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The  Houae  met  at  9  ajn. 

The  Chm)1alfi.  Rev.  Jamea  David 
Ford.  DJ>..  offered  the  following 
prayer  

We  pray,  O  Ood,  that  Your  spirit  of 
understanding  will  be  with  our  trou- 
bled world  and  give  calm  to  all  who 
live  with  the  threats  of  violence  or  dis- 
cord. Olve  us  the  strength.  O  Ood.  to 
be  instruments  of-  peace  and  stewards 
of  the  common  good.  May  we  not  grow 
weary  in  well  doing  but  armed  with 
the  power  of  Your  Wgrd.  may  we  go 
-  forth  to  do  Your  will  aid  follow  Your 
way.  Be  with  all  who  labor  in  this 
place  «nd  bless  all  efforts  to  do  Justice 
and  seek  after  righteousness.  In  Your 
name,  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  iu>proval  thereof. 

Pursiiant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  clause  1,  rule  I,  I  demand  a  vote 
on  agreeing  to  the  Speaker's  approval 
of  the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  u>proval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ath 
peared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.        

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
.  absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  267,  nays 
33,  answered  "presoit"  4,  not  voting 
129.  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  44] 

YBAS-367 

Andrew!  (NO  Barnard 

Annimslo  Bamaa 

Archer  Bartlett 
AnderuMi             Aapln 


ESENT. 

ATIVES 

—Wednest 

day,  March  23,  1983 

BatM 

Olblions 

McCurdy 

Smith  (IA> 

Synar 

Wheat 

Beddl 

QQman 

McDonald 

SDitth(NB) 

TaUon 

Whltehurst 

Bennett 

MOwen 

Smith  (NJ) 

Taoke 

Whitley 

Bereuter 

OUokman 

MoOfatta 

8Bilth.ltobert 

Tallin 

Whtttan 

Bennan 

Oonnles 

Mica 

Snowe 

Thomas  <CA) 

WIIIiams(Mr) 

Bevlll 

Oore 

Michel 

SBydsr 

ThaaMS(OA) 

WDson 

Biacgl 

Oradtoon 

Miller  (CA) 

Opmmtff 

Wbth 

BUter 

Oreen 

MIneU 

smtt 

Torrledll 

Waif 

Boehlert 

Gren 

Miniah 

Trakier 

Wolpe 

Boner 

Ouarlnl 

Moakley 

Staiwdand 

UdaD 

Wottley 

Bonlor 

Ounderaon 

Mtdlohan 

Stokea 

Vento 

Wright 

BotaU 

Han  (OH) 

Montcoaiery 

Stratton 

Voikmer 

Wyden 

BaM» 

Wall   Bam 

Moody 

Stodds 

WatUiM 

WyUe 

Bouquard 

Moore  ^ 

Stump 

Wasman 

ToongdU 

Boxer 

Hance 

Moorhead 

Bundquist 

Weiss 

Touiw(MO) 

Breauz 

HanaendD) 

MorTiaon(CT) 

Brooka 

MoRlaan  (WA) 

NAYS-33 

Broomfleld 

Brown  (CA) 

Brayhm 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Burton  (IN) 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clarke 

CUnier 

Hatcher 

Hawklni 

Hightower 

Hinii        ^ 

Hopklna 

Horton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huahei 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Murtha 
Myen 

Natcher 

Nelaon 

Nichols 

Nidaon 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Obey 

Oxley 

Packard 

PanetU 

Bethune 
Brown  (CO) 
Coats 
ConaUe 
Coughlin 

Daub 

DiRkiiMan 

Dreier 

Evans  (lA) 

Frenad 

Qejdenacn 

OoodUng 

HarUn 

Hartnett 

mier 

Jaooba 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lungren 

Martin  (IL) 

MllIer(OH) 

Mltchdl 
Murphy 
Roemer 
8abo 

fcwith^  Denny 

Stenbotan 

Tvlor 

Walker 

Weber 

Tatea 

Codho 

^Ireland 

Parrto 

Coleman  (MO) 

Jeffords 

Paahayan 

Coleman  (TZ) 

Joiklna 

Patteraon 

Dicks 

OUn 

OolliiM 

Johnaon 

Paul 

Oberatar 

OtUnger 

Ooote 
Oonyen 

Jonea  (OK) 
JooeKtN) 

Pease 
Penny 

NOT  VOTINO-IM 

Co(9er 

Kaakdi 

Pepper 

Aekoman 

Fsscdl 

Martin  (NO 

Corcoran 

Kaatenmeler 

Perkins 

AlbosU 

Fdghan 

Matsoi 

C^ourter 

Kaaen 

Petri 

Andrews  (TX) 

FleMs 

MavroulM 

Crate 

Kennelly 

Pickle 

Anthony 

Florio 

MfrsnitWas 

D'Amoun 

KUdee 

Pursell 

Applegate 

Fatxl(MI) 

Md)ade 

Daniel 

Kogovaek 

QuUlen 

AuCoin 

MKlIiiyh 

DaKhle 

Kolter 

Rahall 

w^i<^Bn) 

Fuqua 

McKeman 

DavU 

Rangel 

Beilenaon 

Oarda 

McKtamey 

OeUuma 

WTMwar 

Ratdiford 

mHfM« 

Otkas 

McNulty 

Derrick 

LaFatee 

Regula 

Boggs 

Oramm 

MtkulsU 

DeWlne 

Riehardaon 

Boland 

Gtmy 

Molinarl 

Dixon 

Lantos 

Ridge 

BMiker 

Hall  (IN) 

Mraaek 

Dorgan 

lAtU 

Hitter 

Boucher: 

Hall,  Ralph 

Neal 

Duncan 

Leadi 

Robinson 

Britt 

WMiitt««««r>iitii«t»  O'Brien 

Dwyer 

Lehman  (CA) 

Rodlno 

Byron 

Hansen  (DT) 

Ortis 

Dymally 

Lehman  (FL) 

Roe 

Campbell 

Hefner 

Owene 

Dyaon 

Ldand 

Roae 

Carney 

Heftd 

Patman 

■ckart 

Laat 

Roatenkowakl 

Carper 

Hertd 

Porter 

Edwards  (CA) 

Levin 

Roukema 

Chvpell 

Holt 

Price 

■rdreich 

I«vitaa 

Roybal 

Clay 

Howard 

Prltchard 

■rlenbom 

Ltvingaton 

Rudd 

Coyne 

Huckaby 

Ray 

]gulo 

LoefOer 

Ruaao 

Crane,  Daniel 

Jones  (NO 

Rdd 

Ftenro 

Lowry(WA) 

Schneider 

Crane,  Philip 

Kaptur 

Rinaldo 

Fiedler 

Lujan 

Sdiulie 

Crockett 

Kmmnrk 

Roberta 

Flah 

Luken 

fichumer 

delaOana 
DingeU 

Kindness 

Roger* 

FUppo 

Lundine 

Leath 

RoUi 

FocUetU 

MacKay 

Sharp 

Donnelly 

Levlne 

Rowland 

Foley 

Marlenee 

Shaw 

Dowdy 

Lewis  (VU 

Savage 

Ford(TN) 

Marriott 

Shelby 

Downey 

Ltplnaki 

Sawyer 

Fowler 

Martin  (NT) 

Shumway 

DurWn 

Long  (LA) 

Scheuer 

Frank 

Martlnea 

Shuster 

Bariy 

Lanc(MD) 

Seiberiing 

Franklin 

Mawdl 

Sikofaki 

Edgar 

Lott 

Ftoit 

McCain 

SUJander 

Edwards  (AL) 

Lowery(CA) 

Simon 

Gaydoa 

McCloakey 

Skeen 

Edwards  (OK) 

Mack 

SUsky 

Qephardt 

MoCoUum 

jjfttlton 

b^lah 

ttmMfmwi 

Battery 

Evans  (ID 

Maikay 

8Bilth(FL) 

D  T^  symbol  represena  the  tune  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.in. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  wliich  are  not  spolcen  by  the  Member  oo  the  floor. 
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So  the  Journal  was  api>ro7ed. 
The   result   of   the   vote   was 
nouDced  as  above  recorded. 


an- 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  measage  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
C^parrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  rotes  of  the  two  Hotises  on 
the  amoidments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bm  (HJL  1718)  entitled  "An  act 
iwaMTif  ai>proprlation8  to  provide 
emergency  expenditures  to  meet  ne- 
glected urgent  needs,  to  protect  and 
add  to  the  national  wealth,  resulting 
in  not  make-work  but  productive  Jobs  ^ 
for  women  and  men  and  to  help  pro- 
vide for  the  indigent  and  homeless  for 
the  fiscal  year  1983.  and  for  other  piir- 


The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments 
of  the  House  to  the  amoidments  of 
the  Senate  numbered  1.  2.  9. 16,  21.  22, 
27.  28.  84.  71.  76.  79,  88.  89.  90.  91.  92. 
97.  and  98  to  the  above-entitled  bilL 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  recedes  from  its  amend- 
ment numbered  82  and  concurs  with  a 
further  amendment. 

Tlie  message  also  announced  that 
the  Vice  President,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  sections  1928anl928b  of 
title  22.  United  States  Code,  as  amend- 
ed, appointed  Mr.  Bnmr  (vice  chair- 
man) of  the  Senate  delegation  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Assembly  during  the 
98th  Ctmgress.  vice  Mr.  Pnx.  resigned. 


FIRST  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION ON  THE  BUDGET— FISCAL 
YEAR  1984 


The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  144  and  rule  XXlll.  the 
Chair  declares  the  House  In  thi  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  concurrent  reso- 
lutimi  (H.  Con.  Res.  91)  revising  the 
congressioinal  budget  for  the  UJ3.  Gov- 
enunent  for  the  fiscal  year  1983  and 
setting  forth  the  congressional  budget 
for  the  U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal 
yean  1984. 1985,  and  1986. 

n  IBB  oomnTTSs  or  thb  wbolb 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Unkm  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  91),  with  Mr.  Mixish  in  the  chair. 

The  CleA  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current resolutl<m. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  rose  on 


Tuesday,  March  22,  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahcnna  (Mr.  Joins)  had  2 
hours  and  49  minutes  of  general 
debate  remaining,  and  the  gentleman 
frtNn  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  had  3  hours  of 
general  debate  remaining;  and  the  fol- 
lowing debate  remained  on  economic 
goals  and  policies:  The  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Hawkhts)  had  1 
hotur,  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  DixoH)  had  1  hour,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  had  2 
hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  (BSr.  Hawkiks). 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  next  2  hours  of 
debate,  which  is  mandated  by  the  Full 
Employment  and  Balanced  Growth 
Act  of  1978.  is  set  aside  in  order  for  us 
to  focus  on  economic  goals  and  policies 
before  we  get  into  the  line  items  of  ex- 
penditures and  receipts  of  the^budget 
resolution. 

The  statute  requires  us  to  institute 
programs  which  will  move  us  to 
achieving  4-peroent  unemployment 
and  3-peroent  inflation  by  1987.  The 
law  gives  us  the  flexibility  to  choose 
the  individiial  programs  to  achieve 
these  go^ls.  but  it  does  not  give  us  the 
right  to  change  the  goals  themselves. 

Totally  disre^u^ing  law,  however, 
the  administration  has  substituted 
"forecasts"  (guesses)  for  the  goals, 
thus  avoiding  responsibility;  and  mask- 
ing their  own  belief  that  6%-  or  7-per- 
cent unemployment  is  acceptable. 

fis  a  matter  of  fact,  administration 
officials  are  unwilling  to  admit  the  ex- 
istence of  substantial  unemployment. 
Despite  repeated  layoffs  of  experi- 
enced workers  and  mass  demonstra- 
tions of  Jobseekers  standing  in  freez- 
ing weather  seeking  what  few  jobs 
may  be  available;  and  In  opposition  to 
official  statistics  of  over  15  million 
persons  imemployed,  working  part 
time  or  having  given  up  looking  for 
Jobs;  and  dpciunentary  evidence  that 
over  5  million  persons  have  been  un- 
employed 15  weeks  or  longer— they 
still  T«#<"tA<n  the  problem  is  only  tran- 
sitional, purely  structural  in  nature 
and  that  the  victims  are  either  lazy  or 
laddng  in  quaUf  icationa. 

Now.  they  say.  "recovery"  is  under- 
way. Why  act? , 

The  "recovery"  they  claim  is  a  tech- 
nical definition'  of  having  moved  from 
a  zero  growth  rate  for  2  years  across 
the  line  to  positive  growth  even 
though  the  amount  may  be  negligible 
and  Inadequate. 


HOW  TO  ACmXTB  TBI  OOAU  OF  FULL 
CitPLOTIlXin  AMB  rues  STABIUTT 

Overlooked  entirely^  is  the  accepted 
economic  fact  of  life  that  the  key  to 
achieving  full  employment  and  price 
stability  is  sustained  economic  growth. 
This  means  a  full  use  of  our  resources 
with  rapid  declines  in  imemployment 
and  major  gains  In  GNF. 


The  major  cause  of  the  ndlsr  coast- 
er economic  performanoe  we  have 
been  experiencing  Is  an  onbalaneed  re- 
lationship between  the  three  compo- 
nents of  gross  national  product  (QVPY. 
private  business  investment,  consimier 
spending,  and  public  outlays. 

Demand,  which  is  created  by  private 
consumer  spending  plus  public  out- 
lays, has  fallen  far  short  of  the  pro- 
duction capabilities  which  are  created 
mainly  by  private  business  investment. 
Reaganomics  has  deliberately  dimin- 
ished demand  by^  slashing  budget  pro- 
grams, overly  restricting  the  money 
supply,  and  deliberately  creating  the 
highest  levels  of  unemployment  since 
the  Great  Depression. 

The  President's  1984  budget  fails 
completely  to  address  our  problems. 
The  President  actually  boasts  a  freeze 
in  domestic  spending,  which  in  real 
dollar  terms,  actxially  cuts  current 
service  levels.  Hell  would  freeze  over 
before  the  President's  budget  propos- 
als would  generate  even  the  lackluster 
economic  growth  he  himself  predicts 
with  such  a  low  level  of  domestic 
public  outlays.  The  3  *o  3.5  percent 
growth  the  President  predicts  is 
hardly  sufficient  to  address  the  annual 
increases  in  the  labor  force  and  the 
productivity  rate,  much  less  to  provide 
Jobs  for  the  12  to  15  million  unem- 
ployed. 

The  President  came  out  swinging, 
criticizing  the  Jones  budget  alterna- 
tive. What !  His  budget,  rejected 

by  even  some  of  his  staunchest  sup- 
porters is  not  even  imder  consider- 
ation any  longer.  It  is  a  dead  letter. 

The  Jones  budget  is  a  more  responsi- 
ble alternative  in  that  it  recognizes  the 
crucial  role  that  consumer  and  public 
spending  has  in  reinvlgorating  nation- 
al levels  of  economic  activity.  It  is  an 
alternative  that  would  put  us  well  On 
the  road  toward  redudng  unemploy- 
ment so  that  we  have  the  ability  to 
reach  our  required  unemployment  re- 
duction goals. 

Deficits  will  remain  high  as  long  as 
unemployment  is  excessively  high  and 
plant  utilization  is  near  the  70-percent 
level.  It  is  these  conditions  which  keep 
interest  rates  high.  Deficits  are  a  by- 
product of  a  sick  economy.  Full  em- 
plojrment  and  maximiim  production  is 
the  best  way  to  attack  our  deficits. 

President  Reagan's  mammoth  deficit 
albatross  is  a  result  of  tradeoff  policies 
of  deliberately  creating  recession  to 
bring  down  inflation. 

The  administration  ignores  the  fact 
that  every  added  point  of  unemploy- 
ment adds  around  $30  billion  to  the 
deficit  and  cuts  down  on  GNP.  For  ex- 
ample, if  in  1982,  we  had  enjoyed  4- 
percent  unemployment  instead  of  the 
Reagan-induced  9.5  percent  jobless- 
ness, our  economic  output  would  have 
been  over  $412  billion  higher  and  our 
deficit  would  have  been  reduced  by 
$160  billion. 


Unemployment  is  also  costly  to  indi- 
viduals and  to  an  ethical  society  as  a 
whole.  Dr.  Harvey  Brenner  of  Johns 
Hopkins  university  and  others  have 
■hown  that  Increased  -unemployment 
leads  to  Increased  incidences  of  alco- 
hol and  drug  abuse,  domestic  violence, 
psychological  and  physical  Illness. 
These  human  costs  are  virtually  im- 
possible to  define  in  monetary  terms. 
They  literally  tear  away  at  the  very 
fabric  of  our  life.  Those  who  support 
unemployment  as  a  tool  to  fight  Infla- 
tion must  also  assume  resiKKisibility 
for  the  consequences  of  these  acts. 

Despite  evidence  that  inflation  at 
this  time  is  not  a  serious  threat  with 
our  extremely  slack  economy,  the  ad- 
ministration opposes  a  reduction  in 
unemployment  on  the  basis  that  this 
will  reignite  Inflation.  Their  reasoi^ng 
Is  fallacious  and  actually  inhumane,  if 
not  morally  degrading. 

Focusing  on  unemployment  as  the 
basic  cause  of  Inflation  and  completely 
ignoring  Interest  rates.  -^  monoiAistic 
pricing  practices,  oil  shocks,  inad- 
equate production  and  other  variables 
suits  only  those  who  want  to  deliber- 
ately keep  a  large  pool  of  imemployed 
to  depress  wages  and  exploit  political- 
ly. 

Wages  and  salaries  over  a  long 
period  of  time  have  lagged  behind  pro- 
ductivity and  prices.  Weekly  real  earn- 
ings have  declined  from  $189  in  1977 
to  $167.66  In  December  1982.  an  11.3 
percent  decline. 

Price  behavior  must  be  a  fundamen-y 
tal  concern.  ScapegoaUng  woi^ers 
earnings,  their  Jobs,  and  public  deficits 
are  mere  diver^ons  from  the  true 
causes  of  inflation. 

The  strongest  weapon  we  have 
against  inflation  is  adequate  and  sus- 
tained economic  growth  and  the  use  of 
structural  programs  to  Increase  pro- 
ductivity and  remove  bottlenecks  and 
skiU  shortages. 

This  requires  a  comprehensive  and 
coordinated  program  which  addresses 
monetary,  fiscal,  and  structural  poli- 
cies to  bring  about  our  alternative  to 
the  failure  of  Reaganomics. 

First  let  us  look  at  monetary  policy. 
As  Dr.  Jaices  Tobin,  Nobel  winner  in 
economics  has  said: 

We  need,  above  all,  an  expuuloiiary  mon- 
etary policy— one  that  will  bring  real  inter- 
est rates  down  to  retaonable  levels,  where 
they  were  during  most  of  the  post-World 
Warn  period. 

Despite  the  administration's  boasts 
of  declines  in  interest  rates,  the  real 
level  of  Interest  is  still  excefcsively 
high.  These  high  levels  discourage 
business  investment,  spending  by  con- 
sumers and  cost  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment $60  billion  In  1982  alone. 

An  expansionary  monetuy  policy 
would  encourage  capital  investment 
and  consumer  purchases  and  would 
lead  the  way  to  sustainable  recovery. 
Low  stable  rates  of  interest  will  stimu- 
li^ Investment  and  reduce  inflation 


by  cutting  the  costs  of  borrowing. 
Again,  quoting  Dr.  ToUn. 

To  ny  you're  afraid  that  an  expanafamary 
monetary  poUey  at  this  stage  would  touch 
off  an  acceleration  of  Inflation  Is  to  aay  that 
you  dont  want  a  reoorery.  because  reoovery 
cant  occur  without  a  further  relaxatkm  of 
monetary  policy.  That  kind  of  knee-Jeik  re- 
action to  an  easier-money  policy  dooms  us 
to  no  reoovery  at  sD. 

Fiscal  policy  must  also  be  redirected. 
We  must  act  now  to  stop  the  hemmor- 
age  caused  by  the  mistaken  1981  Tax 
Act 

The  goals  for  full  employment  can 
not  be  achieved  through  fiscal  and 
monetary  policies  alone.  They  must  be 
complemented  by  structural  programs 
directed  at  reducing  unemployment.  A 
comprehensive  active  emplojrment  and 
training  policy  is  needed  so  that  the 
goals  for  the  reduction  of  unemploy- 
ment can  be  reached,  and  so  that 
every  American  able,  willing,  and  seek- 
ing work  has  the  opportunity  for  a  Job 
at  a  fair  rate  of  pay. 

The  Federal  Government  has  the 
bedrock  responsibility  to  insure  a  right 
to  a  Job.  The  Full  Employment  and 
Balanced  Growth  Act  codified  this 
notion,  and  political  responsibllty  de- 
mands it. 

Faced  with  the  high  rates  of  unem- 
ployment Reaganomics  has  dunu>ed 
on  us,  we  must  coordinate  targeted  in- 
creases in  Federal  outlays  aimed  at 
stimulating  the  sectors  of  the  econo- 
my which  suffer  from  shortages  and 
are  in  need  of  Federal  support. 

We  must  see  to  it  that  this  first 
budget  resolution  has  a  significant 
Jobs  package  which  is  directed  to  the 
hardest  hit  areas  and  which  provides 
necessary  services  and  construction 
which  are  useful  to  the  individual,  the 
local  economy  and  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.  We  have  the  mechanisms  to  get 
these  programs  on  strenm  quickly  and 
efficiently.  What  we  have  done  thus 
far  is  only  a  drop  in  the  bucket,  a 
small  drop  in  a  very  big  bucket. 

We  must  tiaan  that  those  groups 
which  have  suffered  disproportionate 
rates  of  unemployment  and  historic 
discrimination  are  not  left  out  of  eco- 
nomic recovery. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  fight  the 
temptation  to  take  the  easy  way  out  as 
the  administration  has  done.  The  ad- 
ministration calls  for  more  of  the 
same  medicine  which  has  already  in- 
flicted our  ailing  economy.  It  shows 
lack  of  courage  and  lack  of  vision. 
Through  the  tools  available  to  us  in 
this  budget  resolution,  we  can  offer 
the  American  people  a  workable  alter- 
native to  do-nothing  Reaganomics.  We 
can  use  the  great  weapon  of  action,  as 
opposed  to  the  false  sense  of  security 
generated  by  worthless  dogma. 

We  must  clearly  state  what  our  pri- 
orities are.  We  must  state  our  goals, 
and  then  set  forth  the  programs  that 
wlU  achieve  them.  The  American 
people  are  waiting.  We  in  the  Congress 


have  a  duty  to  offer  an  alternative 
which  will  provide  them  with  hope  of  - 
a  better  tomorrow  and  the  reality  of  a 
healthy  economy. 
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BCrs.  BCARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  Join  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Administration 
Committee.  I  would  Just  like  to  tell 
him  that  many  Members  frmn  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  agree  with  his  strong 
feelings  that  to  take  away  from  the 
lower  and  middle  classes  their  one  ad- 
vantage and  to  increase  taxes  upon 
them  is  a  terrible  idea.  We  agree  with 
the  eentleman  that  that  would  be  a 
mistake,  and  we  are  glad  the  gmtley^ 
nun  has  Joined  us  in  that  fii^t  to  hola 
for  those  peope  who  make  under 
$50,000  the  gains  that  are  so  necessary 
for  this  economy. 

I  would  also  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  CTallfomia  that  we  are  now 
checking  the  agreement  that  he  men- 
tioned, not  l)ecause  we  foresee  neces- 
sarily difficulties,  but  because  there 
did  seem  to  be  from  this  side  a  lack  of 
knowledge  about  the  agreement  of 
which  the  gentleman  spoke.  I  am  sure 
that  can  be  clarified. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
distinguished,  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  EiRLnnoRH),  the  ranking  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  ^Chairman,  I 
am  a  firm  believer  that  a  healthy 
economy  is  the  best  creator  of  Jobs. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  budget 
resolution  before  us  today  particularly 
disturbs  me.  Enactment  of  a  fiscal 
year  1984  budget  as  proposed  in  this 
resolution  would  not  only  fall  to  pro- 
mote full  emplojmient  in  either  the 
short  or  the  long  run.  but  would  actu- 
ally defer  the  attainment  of  this  goaL 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  91  as- 
sumes additional  revenues  of  $30  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1984  and  $265  billion 
ov^r  the  next  5  years.  Offsetting  much 
of  these  revenue  increases  are  in- 
creases of  $181  billion  in  domestic 
spending.  I  question  the  willingness  of 
this  House  to  enact  a  $30  billion  tax 
increase  for  fiscal  year  1984.  Without 
this  tax  increase,  this  budget  would  •  - 
represent  a  significant  increase  in  the 
projected  deficit. 

Such  a  deficit  increase  would  result 
in  two  primary  effects  that  hamper 
economic  recovery.  The  first  is  psycho- 
logical Corporations  and  individuals 
are  reluctant  to  invest  in  American 
business  when  they  perceive  that  the 
Congress  is  not  serious  about  control- 
ling the  Federal  deficit.  In  order  to  en- 
courage economic  growth,  the  Con- 
gress must  leave  existing  incentives  for 
investment  in  place  and  must  demon- 
strate a  oommitmoit  to  continue  the 
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i«atnints    on    growth    In 
g|mv**"g  Initiated  in  1961. 

TbfB  lecopd  primary  effect  of  a  large 
VMeral  deficit  Is  flnandaL  LargePed- 
eral  borrowing  requirements  crowd 
private  sector  borrowos  out  of  the 
^.fijJHmi  markets.  Interest  rates  are 
driven  up  and  borrowing  is  often  postr 

pooed  in  the  hopes  of  lower  rates  in 
the  future.  If  the  painful  ezperienoes 
of  the  past  S  years  have  taught  us  any- 
thing, it  Is  that  hi^  interest  rates  and 
the  lemilting  slowdown  in  capital  in- 
vestment lead  to  a  direct  toU  In  Jobs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  even  sssiimlng  oiact- 
ment  of  the  revenue  increases  called 
for  in  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
91,  the  increases  in  domestic  spending 
•le  not  likely  to  help  the  unemployed. 
Recently  I  had  the  hcmor  of  heading 
the  Republican  Task  Force  on  Em- 
ployment Opportunities.  The  task 
force  was  cluurged  with  identifying  ef- 
fective strategies  that  the  Congress 
could  implement  in  addressing  the  un- 
employment problem-  Our  group  fo- 
cused cm  the  problems  of  the  structur- 
ally unonployed.  including  youth  be- 
twem  the  ages  of  16  through  25.  and 
dislocated  workers.  We  succeeded  in 
identifying  several  activities  that  the 
Congress  can  take  to  address  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  these  groups  and  of  other 

unonployed  persons. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  point  out 
that  in  contrast  to  the  so-called  Jobs 
bUl,  the  supplemental  appropriation 
bill  that  we  approved  yesterday,  which 
-  created  in  various  estimates  between 
200.000  to  maybe.  Indirectly,  as  much 
as  a  million  Jobs,  the  proposals  of  the 
Republican  task  force  would  create 
over  3  million  Job  and  training  slots. 

Our  recommendations  included  the 
following: 

First,  tax  credits  should  be  given  to 
tmemployed  persons  to  cover  retrain- 
ing or  educational  expenses  incurred 
in  becoming  qualified  for  new  employ- 
ment. Today,  those  who  are  employed 
who  want  to  upgrade  their  skills 
through  training  or  education  do  have 
tax  incentives:  the  unemployed  do  not 
if  they  want  to  learn  a  new  skill.  We 
think  that  this  new  tax  incentive 
should  be  put  in  place. 

Second,  the  Employment  Retire- 
ment Income  Seciuity  Act.  or  ERISA, 
shoiild  be  amended  to  permit  pension 
plans  to  Invest  Li  residential  mort- 
gages, while  also  at  the  same  time  con- 
tinuing the  protection  for  the  pension 
recipients.  Such  a  change  in  ERISA 
could  result  in  over  $6  billion  In  new 
funds  being  available  for  housing  next 
year  at  no  cost  to  the  Treasury. 

Third,  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
should  be  amended  to  allow  individ- 
uals a  deduction  of  up  to  $15,000  per 
year  for  limited  cash  investments  in 
■m^n  businesses.  Small  businesses 
create  alx>ut  80  percent  of  the  new 
Jobs  in  our  economy. 

Fourth,  funding  for  retraining  dislo- 
cated workers  should  be  increased. 


These  funds  are  made  available  to 
State  governments  to  provide  Job 
search  asslstanoe.  Job  development 
and  training,  and  Job  relocation  asslst- 
anoe. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  5  additional  ndnutes  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ERUENBORN.  Education  and 
training  opportunities  are  essential  to 
assure  that  there  are  an  adequate 
number  of  trained  and  skilled  people 
to  fill  the  Jobs  that  are  created  as  a 
natiuvl  result  of  our  economic  recov- 
ery. Our  capacity  to  improve  produc- 
tivity must  not  be  hampered  by  a  work 
force  which  is  not  prepared  to  meet 
the  challenges  of  a  rapidly  changing 
Job  market. 

In  addition  to  these  four  proposals, 
the  task  force  also  examined  new  Jobs 
tax  credits  for  new  net  employment, 
enterprise  zone  legislation  to  address 
the  unemplojnaient  problems  In  our 
Nation's  most  depressed  areas,  and  the 
use  of  a  naUonal  public  works  bank, 
rather  than  a  grant-in-aid  approach  to 
fund  the  public  works  activities  that 
strengthen  our  Nation's  infrastruc- 
ture. 

Idr.  Chairman,  I  am  disappointed 
that  House  Concxurent  Resolution  91 
does  not  reflect  thinking  along  the 
lines  of  that  of  the  Republican  task 
force.  Instead,  the  resolution  repre- 
sents a  continuation  of  the  old  ap- 
proaches that  have  been  tried  unsuc- 
cessfully in  the  past. 

I  consider  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 91  to  be  a  highly  political  docu- 
ment. I  also  believe  that  it  is  not  a 
completely  honest  dociunent.  I  have 
too  much  respect  for  my  colleagues  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  to  beUeve 
that  they  woiUd  intentionally  risk  in- 
creasing unemployment  and  slowing 
down  our  economic  recovery.  This 
budget  would  substantially  remove  all 
existing  incentives  for  investment  and 
would  clearly  signal  a  retimi  to  the 
"spend  as  much  as  you  can"  days. 

I  do  not  believe  that  my  colleagues 
intend  to  increase  taxes  by  $266  billion 
over  the  next  5  years.  I  do  believe, 
however,  that  my  Democratic  friends 
do  intend  to  increase  domestic  spend- 
ing by  $181  billion,  or  more,  over  the 
same  period.  Such  irresponsible  spend- 
ing Is  not  going  to  help  the  millions  of 
unemployed  people  across  this  coun- 
try. The  only  thing  that  will  restore 
these  people  to  productive  participa- 
tion in  our  society  is  a  sustained  vigor- 
ous economic  recovery.  Let  us  not  pass 
a  budget  resolution  that  could  prevent 
recovery,  impede  economic  growth, 
and  prolong  high  unemployment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Jobs  are  created  in 
either  one  way  or  another,  either  Jobs 
created  with  public  funds  or  private 
Jobs  in  the  private  sector.  The  cost  of 
creating  a  Job  is  estimated  variously 
between  $40,000  and  $50,000  of  capital 


Investment  The  hli^  tax  policies  rep- 
resented In  this  budget  document 
would  transfer  the  capital  from  the 
private  sector  to  the  public  sector,  and 
even  then  it  is  not  proposed  to  Invest 
those  funds  for  the  creation  of  Jobs, 
but  rather  to  use  those  funds  tot 
spendhurand  not  even  to  raise  any- 
where near  sufficient  funds  for  the 
QDending  proposed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  income  transfer 
j^ograms  that  have  been  so  often  the 
mainstay   of   the   proposals   of   our 
Democratic  coUeagues  do  accomplish 
one  purpose.  They  do  tend  ♦^o  level  the 
incomes  of  the  highly  productive  and 
those  who  are  not  as  highly  produc- 
tive. They  tend  to  level  the  incranes  of 
the  productive  and  the  nonproductive. 
The  one  thing  they  do  not  do  is  to 
allow  the  formation  of  capital  for  the 
creation  of  Jobs.  It  is  depressing  to 
have  a  document  like  this  before  us 
that  will  specifically  discourage  the 
formation  of  capital,  the  investment  of 
capital  for  the  creation  of  Jobs,  and 
rather,  put  people  on  programs  that 
would  make  them  dependent  upon  the 
public  sector. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  these  are  the 
issues  that  face  us  as  we  begin  to  con- 
sider this  budget  resolution. 

I  think  that  this  opportunity  for 
philosophical  debate  as  to  the  under- 
pinnings of  the  various  proposals  from 
one  side  or  the  other  is  quite  valuable. 
I  see  a  very  distinctive  difference  be- 
tween those  who  would  have  capital 
transferred  to  the  public  sector,  and 
those  of  us  who  would  leave  more  cap- 
ital in  the  private  sector  to  create 
more  Jobs  and  thus  more  wealth.  That 
Is  the  basis  of  the  argument  that  sepa- 
rates us  today. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New     York     (Mr.     Rahosl). 
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Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  resolution  and  the 
statement  that  has  been  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  in  support 
of  It,  but  I  could  not  help  but  be  im- 
pressed by  the  stetement  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  minols  explaining  the 
hard  work  that  has  been  done  by  the 
so-called  Republican  task  force. 

While  It  is  great  to  have  a  philosoph- 
ical discussion  as  to  the  route  that  we 
should  be  taking  in  order  to  create 
Jobs.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  Re- 
publican task  force  idea  has  been  en- 
dorsed by  the  administration,  whether 
it  is  going  to  be  opposed  by  the  Repub- 
licans on  the  floor,  or  whether  there  is 
any  alternative. 

What  I  do  know  is  this:  That  the 
President  tonight,  or  sometime  this 
afternoon,  is  prepared  to  tell  the 
American  people  that  we  are  threat- 


tautA  by  the  Communists,  the  Soviets, 
and  I  suppose  the  Chinese. 

Mr.  KRLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yieldf 

Mr.  RANQKL.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ERUaVBORN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  advise  the  gen- 
tleman that  the  proposals  of  the  Re- 
publican task  force,  at  a  ooct  of  slight- 
ly over  $5  bOlion.  about  half  of  which 
is  already  in  the  President's  budget, 
and  the  creation  of  over  3  million  Jobs 
and  training  slots,  has  been  endorsed 
by  the  Republican  leadership,  so  this 
is  the  official  policy  of  the  Republi- 
cans in  the  House. 

Mr.  RANOEL.  It  may  be  the  official 
'  policy,  but  if  I  may  reclaim  my  time, 
there  will  not  be  an  opportunity  to 
vote  on  that  policy  today,  will  there? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  cannot  answer 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RANOEL.  I  cannot  answer  for 
your  side  of  the  aisle  either.  But  the 
point  is,  if  I  may  reclaim  my  time,  it  is 
great  to  have  a  philosophical  discus- 
sion, but  we  are  going  to  be  asked  to 
have  a  vote  today.  Obviously,  if  the 
Republican  task  force  suggestions  are 
not  before  us.  some  of  us  who  have 
been  depressed  by  the  policies  that 
this  country  has  followed  for  the  last  2 
years  are  anxious  to  find  some  new 
changes. 

We  were  talking  about  national  secu- 
rity when  the  gentleman  from  Calif or^ 
nla  was  saying  that  instead  of  talking 
about  what  the  Soviets  are  going  to  do 
to  us.  I  think  we  ought  to  see  what  we 
have  done  to  ourselves.  I  think  that  is 
important  when  the  President  speaks 
to  us  today,  that  we  try  to  find  out 
Just  how  much  subsidized  wheat,  sub- 
sidised butter,  subsidized  technology, 
subsidized  pipelines  for  energy  that  we 
are  sending  to  these  Communists  that 
we  are  scared  to  death  of. 

What  Mghtens  me  more  than  any- 
thing else  Is  not  the  Communists,  but 
in  walking  in  towns  and  villages 
around  this  country  to  see  so  many 
people  who  fought  for  this  coimtry.  to 
see  their  dreams  shattered,  with  no 
hope  at  all  that  they  will  ever  be  able 
to  restore  dignity  to  themselves,  their 
families,  and  their  communities  be- 
cause there  is  no  hope  for  Jobs. 

Two  years  ago.  the  American  people 
were  so  hopeless  that  they  decided 
that  they  were  going  to  embark  on  an 
untested  economic  recovery  policy 
that  was  supposed  to  balance  the 
J  budget.  It  is  true  that  balancing  the 
budget  is  no  longer  a  part  of  that 
policy,  but  obviously  what  we  were 
supposed  to  do  was  to  have  substantial 
tax  cuts,  to  reduce  the  corporate  liabil- 
ity in  terms  of  taxes,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  pointed  out.  to  shift  it  to 
the  indlvidiud  taxpayer  so  that  now 
^ey  carry  88  percent  of  the  load,  and 
we  were  to  do  this  to  get  Oovemment 
off  of  the  backs  of  people  because 
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somehow,  wben  the  wealthy  and  the 
corporate  structure  found  this  money 
that  had  been  snatched  from  it  by  the 
Oovemment,  they  were  suivosed  to 
invest  this  money  In  plant  and  equip- 
ment, they  were  supposed  to  provide 
new  technology,  and  Americans  were 
supposed  to  r^paln  the  pride  that  we 
used  to  have  in  not  being  the  leader  In 
terms  of  industrial  exports,  but  at 
least  we  could  have  the  dignity  of 
saying  that  we  were  competitive  with 
Jvpan  and  Oermany. 

So  $750  billion  over  a  5-y)ear  period 
was  supposed  to  be  a  way  for  us  to 
send  this  money  back  to  the  people, 
who  knew  better  what  to  do  with 
money  than  a  lot  of  poor  people,  be- 
cause after  all,  dining  a  time  of  infla- 
tion, the  poor  would  use  it  for  health 
care,  for  shelter,  and  for  dothhig. 
They  would  spend,  and  then,  of 
course,  have  the  fires  of  inflation 
raging.  But  the  rich  knew  better.  The 
rich  would  invest  it. 

But  instead  of  that,  the  Reagan  eco- 
nomic so-called  recovery  package  was 
fighting  itself  because  at  the  same 
time  that  it  encouraged  people  to 
invest,  they  supported  an  ever-growing 
shrinkage  of  money  with  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  meaning  that  interest 
rates  were  going  up.  So  our  rich,  our 
intelligent  people  that  were  supposed 
to  invest,  what  did  they  do?  They  in- 
vested, yes.  in  high-yield  money  certif- 
icates, competing  with  the  interest 
rates  that  the.  Federal  Oovemment 
felt  that  they  were  compelled  to  pay  to 
the  borit>wlzig  maricet 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Yoik  (Mr. 
Rahgzl)  has  expired. 

Mr.  RANOEL.  May  I  have  5  addi- 
tional minutes.  Mr.  Chairman? 

BCr.  HAWKINS.  The  time  is  limited. 
I  will  yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  minois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANOEL.  Not  with  Just  2  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  any  event.  I  think 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  while  the  Presi- 
dent said  that  we  are  going  to  recover, 
it  is  difficult  to  explain  this  to  11  mil- 
lion people  and  their  families,  that  we 
have  recovered.  It  is  difficult  to  ex- 
plain it  to  the  millions  of  people  who 
are  not  even  seeking  employment  Ije- 
cause  of  hopelessness.  It  is  difficult  to 
explain  it  to  those  people  who  are  un- 
deremployed. 

It  Just  seems  to  me  that  now  is  the 
time  to  say  that  we  have  made  mis- 
takes, not  just  in  terms  of  the  pain 
and  suffering  but  in  terms  of  the  bil- 
lions of  dollars  that  we  are  paying  out. 
the  cost  we  are  payihg  for  unemploy- 
ment. I  think  we  have  a  tax  system 
that  can  be  rearranged  to  do  some  of 
the  things  that  the  gentleman  from  n- 
linois  is  suggesting,  to  start  giving  in- 
centives not  for  people  Just  to  put  the 
money  in  their  pockets,  but  to  give  in- 


centives to  create  Jobs,  to  provide  the 
training  and  the  education  to  get 
America  competitive  once  again. 

I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  if 
we  take  a  look  at  the  policies  we  have 
had.  where  every  additional  increase 
in  unemployment  has  increased  our 
deficit  from  $25  billion  to  $40  billion, 
now  Is  the  time  not  to  think  in  tenrs 
of  trickle-down  theories  where  even 
the  bottom  is  not  damp,  but  start  to 
think  about  putting  Americans  back  to 
woik.  and  I  cannot  think  of  a  better 
way  to  improve  our  national  security 
than  to  have  people  woiking.  to  have 
communities  strong,  and  if  there  is 
going  to  be  a  threat  against  us.  let  not 
that  threat  come  frtMn  within,  but  let 
us  be  fully  prepared  as  an  educated, 
hard-woiklng.  full-employment  society 
to  defend  this  Nation  against  anyone 
who  is  willing  to  take  our  dreams  away 
from  us.  The  problon.  the  greatest  na- 
tional security  problem  that  we  have 
in  the  Nation  today  is  that  our  young 
people  are  not  even  given  the  opportu- 
nity to  dream  that  they  can  enjoy 
some  of  the  things  that  their  families 
have  recently  acquired. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  I  would 
have  been  hm>py  to  Join  and  to  give 
the  gentleman  more  time,  but  I  will 
3^eld  myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  concur  with 
the  gentleman  that  there  were  some 
problems  in  part  of  the  budgets  that 
we  have  passed,  but  I  would  remind 
the  gentleman  that  the  administra- 
tion's package  was  not  the  package 
that  contained  the  tax  changes  that 
he  abhors.  Now,  whether  or  not  I 
agreed  with  them,  those  changes— and 
you  discuss  in  your  speech  how  all  the 
help  went  to  the  corporations  and  the 
very  rich— were,  if  I  may  recall  to  the 
gentleman,  part  of  an  amendment  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget,  who  is  not  of  our  side  and  is 
not  the  President,  and  a  distinguished 
member  of  yoiu-  party  from  Mtchtgun 
sinoe  retired,  who  was  not  of  our  party 
and  is  not  the  President. 

Now.  they  may  have  been  very  good 
economic  policy,  but  if  you  do  not  like 
them  and  if  you  want  to  blame  them 
on  someone.  I  am  afraid  you  are  going 
to  have  to  blame  them  on  your  own 
colleagues,  not  on  us. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Bfrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  I  wiU  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tlewoman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  that  she  has 
rightly  put  the  record  straight.  I  \tt- 
lieve  that  all  too  often  over  the  course 
of  the  last  several  years  we  have  heard 
oiu-  Democratic  colleagues  complain 
about  proposals  that  were  enacted  into 
law  that  came  from  their  side  of  the 
aisle. 
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Let  ui  remember  thAt  it  is  the 
Demoentle  Put;  that  controlled  the 
Oommtttee  on  Ways  and  Ileus  at 
that  time,  and  propoeals  such  as  re- 
duclnc  the  maximum  individual  tax 
rate  from  70  percent  to  60  percent 
that  is  so  often  crttidaed  by  our  Dono- 
cratic  colleacues  came  from  one  of 
thdrown. 

As  the  gentlewoman  says,  it  may  or 
may  not  be  good  tax  policy  in  your 
opinion  or  ours,  but  at  least  let  us 
mmfc»  certain  that  the  record  is 
straisht  and  that  those  things  you 
were  awr^Mitng  us  of  having  initiated, 
that  we  did  not.  are  rightfully  put  at 
the  doorstep  and  the  blame  or  the 
credit  given  to  those  on  your  side  of 
the  aisle,  who  were  the  proponents. 

The  ClHAiaMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Illinois  (Mrs. 
BfABTiH)  has  expired. 

Mrs.  BCARTIN  of  IllinoiB.  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlewoman 
is  recognised  for  2  minutes. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  I  would 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 
and  I  would  say  one  more  thing:  The 
tax  policy  supported  by  the  current 
•dministraUon  in  their  original  tax 
bin  talked  about  across-the-board  tax 
cuts,  that  which  the  budget  you  are 
discussing  would  remove,  that  which 
finally  brings  real  benefits  to  the 
middle  and  lower  classes,  that  which 
finally  helps  the  people  that  you  want 
to  represent  and  serve. 

So  I  am  glad  that  the  gentleman  will 
Join  us  in  m»if<"g  sure  that  people 
imder  $50,000  get  the  advantages  that 
all  of  us  should  want  for  them. 

B^.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  I  would  be 
hwpy  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  I  could  not  agree  with 
with  you  more  that  we  certainly 
should  target  the  tax  cut  to  make  cer- 
tain that  those  under  $50,000  wpuld 
enjoy  the  benefits.  But  let  me  make  it 
abundantly  clear  that  the  next  thing 
worse  than  the  Republican  proposal  in 
terms  of  the  tax  package  was  the 
Democratic  proposal. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  IllinoiB.  WeU.  we 
agree  with  half  of  that  statement. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  And  you  know,  as  I 
know,  that  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
the  only  thing  we  were  engaged  in  is 
some  bargaining  mechanism  in  order 
to  get  votes.  Now  that  you  have  found 
out  that  the  system  did  not  work, 
whether  it  was  the  Democratic  alter- 
native or  whether  It  was  the  package 
that  was  put  together  someplace  in 
the  basement  of  the  White  House, 
now  is  the  opportunity  to  put  a  pack- 
age together. 

I  am  suggesting  to  you  this:  That 
what  you  are  asking  me  to  do,  if  I  do 
not  like  everything  in  the  Jones  pro- 
ponl.  to  vote  against  it.  But  I  win  be 
darned  if  I  see  any  alternative  that  the 
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RepubUcan  task  force  has  brought 
before  this  House,  and  I  have  not  seen 
any  propoaala  that  have  been  brought 
before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  The  only  thing  that  you  have 
is  enterprise  aones.  and  that  has  not 
even  been  introduced. 

The  CHAIRBCAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Illinois  (Mrs. 
Maktih)  has  expired. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  wm  yield  myself  1  additional 
minute.  I  had  a  Uttle  trouble  getting 
my  time  back  from  the  gentleman  or 
him  giving  me  any. 

I  would  ask  you  to  recaU  that,  with 
many  of  your  coneagues.  we  supported 
your  right  under  the  rule  to  give  us  a 
look  at  other  budgets,  a  rule  with 
which  your  leadership  disagreed.  This 
side  of  the  aisle  is  always  open  to 
listen  to  any  suggestions.  You  were 
precluded  from  that  by  your  majority. 
I  am  going  to  keep  my  time  and 
finish  this. 

We  say  yes:  "Vote  'no',  because  we 
can  do  better".  You  can  do  better  and 
we  can  do  better,  but  the  first  steii  to 
doing  better  is  voting  not  to  that  pack- 
age which  would  destroy  the  working 
people  of  America. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (BSr. 
Ranokl)  has  expired. 

Mr.  HAWKINa  B«r.  Chairman,  I 
yield  30  additional  seconds  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Rahgkl). 

Mr.  RANGEL.  First  of  aU.  I  hope 
the  Democrats  never  respond  in  terms 
of  giving  alternatives  the  way  the  Re- 
pubUcans  historicaUy  have  denied  that 
to  us.  because  I  do  not  think  it  should 
be  working  that  way. 

But  second,  you  do  have  a  substitute 
motion,  an  opportimity  really  to  bring 
something  else  before  the  House.  No 
one  has  passed  that  around  to  see 
what  you  intend  to  do  In  the  event 
that  the  Jones  proposal  fails.  So  I  wiU 
be  looking  anxiously  to  see  what  I 
have  to  work  with  besides  RepubUcan 
task  force  offerings. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  15  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Walkxh). 
Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  that  it  is  Important  to  realize 
that  what  we  are  focusing  on  in  the 
Himiphrey-Hawklns  debate  is  that 
which  is  most  fundamental  to  our 
economy,  namely.  Jobs.  It  seems  \o  me 
that  part  of  the  discussion  here  should 
be  what  we  do  either  to  encourage  job 
creation  in  our  society  or  what  we  do 
to  imdercut  Job  opportunities  in  our 
society. 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the 
things  that  we  do  which  makes  certain 
that  Job  opportimlties  do  not  exist  Is 
that  we  raise  taxes.  I  do  not  need  to  go 
any  further  than  the  statements  made 
very  eloquently  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  who  preceded  me  in 
which  he  talked  about  how  lowering 


taxes  creates  the  kind  of  capital  that 
is  needed  for  Jobs. 

But  I  think  it  is  also  importani. 
then,  to  recofnlM  what  is  happening 
in  the  budget  that  the  Democrats 
have  brought  before  you  here. 

The  Democrats  have  broui^t  before 
us  a  budget  which  does  not  cut  tKUK 
it  raises  taxes.  It  raises  taxes  substan- 
tially. I  agree  with  the  statement  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Ccnmnlttee  on 
House  Administration,  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  HawKnm)  when 
he  said  that  tax  increases  at  this  point 
in  our  econoipjr  wouW  QO^  ^  V>oA  for 
the  economy.  I  think  we  must  be  fair 
to  him.  He  made  the  point  that  he  did 
not  agree  with  the  tax  cuts  that  went 
to  the  wealthy,  but  I  would  submit 
that  there  is  absolutely  nothing  in.the 
Jones  budget  which  eliminates  those 
taxes.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Jones 
budget  keeps  every  one  of  those  taxes, 
and  what  it  eliminates  is  the  tax  cuts 
that  are  coming  down  the  pike  on  July 
1.  and  indexing.  That  is  where  they 
get  the  $30  bUUon  of  additional  taxes. 

What  does  that  mean?  That  means 
that  the  middle  income  working  Amer- 
icans In  this  country  are  going  to  have 
their  taxes  increased  in  order  to  pay 
for  those  tax  cuts  that  went  to  the 
rich:  72  percent  of  the  tax  increase 
arishig  from  a  repeal  of  the  third  year, 
and  78  percent  of  the  tax  increase 
from  repeal  of  indexing  would  be  paid 
by  those  earning  less  than  $50,000. 
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A  repeal  of  the  third  year  and  a 
repeal  of  indexing  would  cost  the 
median  income  famUy:  namely,  those 
making  $24,300  in  1980— and  that  is  a 
famUy  of  four— $1,061  in  new  taxes 
over  the  next  3  years  and  $3,549  in 
higher  taxes  through  1988. 

That  means  that  what  the  Demo- 
crats are  doing  is  imposing  a  tax 
burden  on  working  Americans  whUe 
preserving  the  tax  cuts  that  went  to 
the  rich.  That  is  highly  unfair,  and  I 
think  it  is  exactly  the  opposite  direc- 
tion from  where  we  should  be  moving 
if  we  reany  want  to  create  jobs  in  our 
society.  But  we  see  that  one  of  the 
problem  is  that  ^hat  we  have  tradl- 
tionaU^.dbne  around  this  body  is  that 
we  have  come  down  in  favor  of  no 
growth  poUdes  instead  of  growth  poU- 
cies.  When  it  comes  to  tax  cuts,  we  do 
not  like  tax  cuts  because  that  reduces 
the  revenues  we  have  to  spend. 

But  it  goes  much  deeper  than  that. 
We  had  an  exa&ple  of  it  the  other  day 
on  the  House  floor.  Many  Members  of 
this  House  lined  up  on  the  floor  and 
voted  that  wUdemess  was  more  impor- 
tant to  them  than  Jobs.  We  can  check 
the  record.  It  is  now  on  the  record.  We 
find  that  240  Members  of  Congress 
voted  to  say  that  preserving  and  ex- 
panding the  wUdemess  areas  in  this 
country  was  more  Important  than 
Jobs.  Now.  I  think  that  is  an  extremely 


disturbing  vote  because  it  beUea  exact- 
ly what  the  gentleman  tram  California 
said  Is  the  most  important  thing  to  us. 
and  that  Is  that  kind  of  ^balanced 
growth  policies  which  insure  addition- 
al employment.  When  we  are  saying 
there  Is  something  more  fundamental 
to  us  in  the  eecmomy  than  Jobs,  it 
seems  to  me  we  are  baling  away  from 
the  whole  idea  of  growth. 

What  we  also  do.  which  tends  to  un- 
dercut growth  and  tends  to  undercut 
Jobs,  is  that  we  favor  big  government 
spending  which  causes  high  interest 
rates  and  causes  high  inflation.  That 
is  exactly  what  got  us  to  the  problems 
that  we  face  in  this  present  recession. 
We  are  now  coming  out  of  a  recession 
as  a  result  of  the  poUdes  adopted  by 
this  Ccmgress  and  by  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration. We  did  not  get  Y^sh  in- 
terest rates  as  a  result  of  this  adminis- 
tration's poUcies.  This  administra- 
tion's policies  have  brought  interest 
rates  down.  The  prime  rate  has  been 
cut  in  half,  and  inflation  has  come 
down  under  this  administration.  It  has 
come  down  as  a  result  of  its  poUcies. 
The  policies  of  the  Carter  administra- 
tion are  what  got  us  into  the  recession. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  recession,  by 
every  economist's  measure,  started  in 
Jtily  1981.  In  July  1981  there  were 
none  of  the  Reagan  poUdes  in  place, 
and  so  what  we  have  had  is  an  18- 
month  timespan  in  which  we  have 
been  trying  to  work  our  way  out  of 
that  recession. 

I  submit,  and  I  think  most  econo- 
mists would  agree,  that  the  economy 
woiks  on  18-month  cydes,  and  that  is 
exactly  what  is  hi^perUng;  18  months 
after  those  poUdes  went  into  effect  we 
are  beginning  to  see  the  kind  of 
growth  we  should  have. 

If  we  need  further  evidence,  we  can 
take  a  look  at  the  record.  Throughout 
the  Carter  administration  years  the 
growth  J«te  in  this  country  in  terms  of 
the  ONP  dropped.  It  started  at  5.5  per- 
cent, and  throughout  the  4  years  of 
the  Carter  administration  it  dropped 
down  to  the  point,  when  Bfr.  Carter 
left  office,  where  we  were  at  a  -0.4 
percent  of  growth  in  GNP.  His  poUcies 
had  us  going  down. 

In  this  Qiiarter.  for  the  first  time  in 
a  long  time,  in  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year  the  ONP  has  started  to  grow 
again.  It  was  up  to  4  percent  under  the 
poUdes  of  this  administration,  and  I 
think  that  Is  the  direction  in  which  we 
should  be  going. 

We  also  tend  to  put  poUdes  into 
place  which  are  distinctly  antijob  in 
nature.  We  have  had  the  policy  in  this 
country  for  a  long  time  tliat  has  been 
WProved  by  this  Congress  over  and 
over  again  that  goes  in  precisely  the 
opposite  direction  from  Jobs.  We  tend 
to  believe  that  social  welfare  is  more 
important  than  Jobs  in  the  poUdes 
that  we  adopt  here,  because  really 
today's  policy  in  this  coimtry  is  a  wel- 
fare-oriented poUcy.  We  are  creating  a 


sodety  of  dependence.  There  are 
today  famiUes  in  this  eountery  where 
foiuth  and  fifth  generations  have 
known  nothing  but  living  on  the  dole, 
and  we  have  thus  created  a  cyde  of 
hopelessness.  It  Is  not  far  from  being  a 
new  form  of  slavery,  no  less  insidious 
than  the  slavery  of  the  past.  EOavery 
in  the  18th  and  19th  centuries  was  po- 
Utically  imposed  for  economic  reasons; 
slavery  in  the  30th  century  is  economi- 
cally imposed  for  poUtical  reasons. 
Those  welfare  famiUes  must  support 
the  poUticians  who  fund  the  programs 
that  are  the  s6urce  of  their  welfare 
Uvelihood. 

Yet  we  are  told  that  those  welfare- 
oriented  poUticians  are  comiMssionate, 
that  they  reaUy  care  about  the  poor 
and  care  about  the  helpless.  I  say  that 
their  intentions  may  be  good,  but  the 
result  of  their  efforts  is  heartless  and 
crueL  What  this  Nation  needs  is  a 
poUcy  that  offers  an  escape  from  20th- 
century  slavery.  The  escape  route,  the 
above  groimd  railroad,  if  you  will,  is 
work.  That  is  the  way  out  of  it. 

Winston  C%urehin  once  said  that 
government  has  two  roles:  One.  to 
buUd  a  net  through  which  no  one  can 
f  aU.  and  the  other  to  buUd  a  ladder  up 
which  everyone  can  climb.  We  have 
been  busy  about  the  Job  of  buUding 
nets  in  this  sodety,  but  we  have  for- 
gotten to  buUd  the  ladder. 

The  ladder  should  consist  of  some 
specific  poUdes.  In  my  opinion.  Gov- 
ernment programs  that  limit  access  to 
Jobs  or  specificaUy  deny  Job  opportu- 
nities should  be  modified  or  should  be 
eliminated.  In  this  vein,  the  Members 
should  remember  that  I  offered  in  the 
last  session  of  Congress  an  amendment 
to  the  Jobs  biU  that  we  had  here,  and 
the  amendment  was  very  simple.  It 
simply  said  that  there  should  be  no 
effort  by  the  Government  to  deny  le- 
gitimate Job  opportunities.  Not  sur- 
prisingly, some  Uberals  in  this  body 
thought  that  went  too  far,  and  even 
though  it  passed  here,  we  ended  up 
having  it  kiUed  in  the  Senate,  because 
it  seems  that  there  is  something  more 
important  to  the  Uberals  than  Jobs, 
and  it  is  their  social  poUcies  that  in 
effect  hinder  Job  creation. 

But  is  it  not  distiu-bing- we  might 
even  caU  it  disgusting— that  more  than 
a  half  a  miUion  Americans  are  denied 
Jobs  because  of  Federal  Government 
regulation  and  restrictions?  And  when 
we  Indude  the  actions  of  State  and 
local  governments,  as  many  as  2  mU- 
Uon  Americans  may  be  denied  legiti- 
mate employment.  If  we  are  going  to 
base  our  poUcy  on  work,  we  must 
begin  by  stopping  Government  from 
limiting  Job  opportimlties.  Govern- 
ment, however,  does  not  limit  Job  op- 
portunities without  a  good  deal  of 
hacking  from  society. 

Big  business  often  favors  the  kind  of 
restrictions  on  Jobs  that  aUows  it  to 
protect  its  own  inef fidencies.  and  that 
13  wrong.  Big  labor  agrees  with  re- 


stricted Job  maitets  which  happen  to 
protect  Its  own  membos.  And  then  Ug 
labor  backs  the  welfare  philosophy  to 
salve  its  conscience,  knowing  that  the 
poor  which  it  has  reduced  to  h<veless- 
ness  at  least  deserve  some  sort  of  a 
handout.  I  think  we  have  got  to  \ock. 
at  some  of  those  kinds  of  polides. 
Labor  is  not  going  to  look  at  them. 

The  other  day.  before  one  of  my  su^ 
committees,  we  had  a  couple  of  leaders 
of  the  AFL-CIO  in  to  testify.  We  had 
the  revenue  «h»ring  bin  before  us  and 
I  had  an  amendment  on  the  revenue 
sharing  blU  which  said  that  we  ought 
not  to  aUow  Job  opportunities  to  be 
denied  because  of  the  Davis-Bacon 
provisions  of  that  biU. 

Big  labor  was  testifying  against  that 
provision.  Why?  Because  essentially 
what  their  testimony  came  down  to 
was  that  they  thought  it  was  more  im- 
portant to  have  a  few  people  working 
at  $9  an  hour  than  a  lot  more  pe<H>le 
woridng  at  $7  an  hour.  I  hi^jpen  to 
think  it  is  a  lot  more  important  to  get 
more  people  on  the  Job,  and  if  we  have 
an  opportunity  to  create  a  lot  of  $7-an- 
hour  Jobs,  we  ought  to  be  doing  that 
rather  than  having  a  few  $9-an-hour 
Jobs. 

In  other  words,  it  is  time  to  get  seri- 
ous about  restoring  Job  opportunities, 
and  the  first  order  of  business  should 
be  to  take  those  steps  which  stop  the 
Government  from  keeping  Jobs  away 
from  people.  The  Implementation  of 
the  spirit  of  Humphrey-Hawkins  de- 
mands that  Government  stop  contrib- 
uting to  unemployment.  That  is  a 
very,  very  good  reVson  for  not  voting 
for  the  Democratic  budget. 

The  Democratic  budget  favors  wel- 
fare over  woik.  It  favors  Government 
spending  over  personal  spending.  It 
favors  deficits  over  demand  in  our 
economy.  It  wUl  destroy  Jobs  rather 
than  create  Jobs,  because  it  promotes 
more  poUdes  of  big  spending  and  high 
inflation  and.  therefore,  lilgh  interest 
rates.  Those  are  the  things  that  have 
destroyed  Jobs  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  "time  for  a 
change.  We  can  begin  to  get  that  kind 
of  change  in  our  sodety  by  rejecting 
this  very,  very  bad  budget. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  7  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Ohio  (Ms.  Dakar). 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
no  more  noble  goal  than  the  Hum- 
phrey-Hawkins phUosophy  of  f  uU  em- 
ployment for  aU  Americans.  Nothing  is 
more  demeaning  than  a  person  who 
does  not  have  a  job,  who  wants  a  Job. 
and  who  cannot  get  a  job  because  of 
various  problems  in  the  economy  and 
because  of  discrimination. 

People  of  aU  ages  and  aU  back- 
grounds and  of  both  sexes  are  in  great 
pain  because  of  the  lack  of  employ- 
ment One  group  that  has  been  espe- 
cially hard  hit  are  the  women  in  this 
country.  More  than  40  percent  or  4.7 
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mlOiaii  women  who  are  16  yean  and 
(ddar  need  a  Job  or  are  unemployed, 
and  for  Uaek  women,  of  ooune.  50 
peroent  of  the  Vlaick.  womoi  who  need 
a  Job  cannot  get  a  Job.  For  Htasianic 
women  the  flguree  are  very  similar, 
and  they  have  the  additional  i>roblem 
of  being  faced  with  a  language  barrier 
In  some  ciwrn 

Let  us  look  at  why  women  need  a 
Job.  Women  need  a  Job  for  the  same 
rcasonn  that  men  need  a  Job.  They 
need  It  for  their  own  survlvaL  They 
need  it  very  often  to  protect  their  fam- 
ilies and  provide  income  for  their  f am- 
OlM— in  some  cases,  additional  income, 
and  in  other  cases  they  are  head  of 
the  household.  Forty-five  percent  of 
aU  working  women  are  stngle,  29  per- 
cent are  married  with  husbands  who 
earn  leas  than  $16,000  a  year,  and  2.7 
million  fonales  are  the  head  of  their 
households.  Sixteen  percmt  of  all  the 
American  f  amUles  are  indeed  headed 
by  women.  One  out  of  three  women 
live  In  poverty,  and  46  percent  of  all 
chUdien  under  6  have  mothers  In  the 
labor  force,  and  this  is  estimated  to  go 
up  to  50  percent  in  the  next  10  years. 
What  are  some  of  the  problons  that 
women  face  in  trying  to  seek  employ- 
ment? Well,  one  problem  obviously  is 
t>«*.  they  are  concentrated  when  they 
are  lucky  enough  to  get  a  Job,  in  tradi- 
tionally female  occupations  that  are 
traditionally  the  lowest  paid.  For 
every  dollar  that  a  man  earns  a 
woman  earns  merely  66  cents. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  men  do  not 
need  a  Job  or  should  not  get  paid  a 
Just  salary.  I  do  not  like  pitting  men 
against  women  in  this  area  because  I 
think  it  gives  the  wrong  impression. 
Women  are  for  men  getting  paid  fully, 
but  they  want  to  get  paid  fully  also, 
and  that  is  the  real  issue.  The  lack  of 
pay  equity,  equal  pay  Hot  work  of  a 
comparable  nature,  has  been  a  nega- 
tive factor  for  women  in  the  Job 
forces. 

Why  is  it  that  tiie  secretaries,  the 
nurses,  the  social  workers,  the  teach- 
ers, and  the  clerks  are  the  lowest  paid 
people  when  the  value  of  what  they  do 
is  so  important  to  our  Nation? 

And,  of  course,  when  RIFing  takes 
place,  the  first  ones  to  go  are  the  last 
ones  to  get  a  Job,  and  that  happens  to 
be  minorities  and  women.  And,  of 
course,  being  elderly  and  female  pro- 
duces the  vldous  cycle,  the  catch-22 
that  our  older  American  population, 
particularly  older  women,  are  in.  If 
you  are  poor  during  the  course  of  your 
youth  and  your  middle  years,  you  are 
going  to  reaUy  be  poor  when  you  are 
older.  And  we  know  that  older  Ameri- 
cans, the  women  who  are  older  Ameri- 
cana, are  the  poorest  people  in  this 
country.  They  are  the  ones  who  have 
the  least  amount  of  money  to  live  on. 
We  also  know  that  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act— and  we  have  not  corrected 
that  yet— is  discriminatory  toward 
women,  and  we  have  to  do  something 
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about  this  despicable  situation  in  the 
near  future.  The  sodal  security  reform 
padcage  addreiMS  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  Inequity  toward  women. 

Today  we  are  realising  the  femtnlnl- 
satlon  of  poverty.  Seventy  percent  of 
households  headed  by  women  live  in 
poverty,  and  the  pocnest  person,  as  I 
mentioned,  is  the  elderly  woman.  She 
lives  on  about  $230  a  month  If  she  is 
lucky,  and  one-third  of  the  women 
who  are  the  head  of  households  re- 
ceive, it  is  true,  some  form  of  public 
aasistance.  But  despite  the  stereotype 
that  was  Just  presented— and  I  want  to 
say  that  I  think  that  is  absolutely  a 
misrepresentation,  but  It  is  a  very 
common  stereotype— 62  percent  of  the 
women  who  are  on  some  form  of 
public  assistance  do  woriL  And  if  it 
were  not  for  the  Reagan  budget,  we 
would  still  have  a  program  that  pro- 
vided them  the  transition  to  get  them 
into  a  Job.  But  that  was  cut  so  now  we 
do  not  allow  women  who  have  some 
form  of  public  assistance  to  go  out  in 
the  work  force  and  have  some  transi- 
tional Income. 

But  how  does  one  gain  full  employ- 
ment when  one  Is  111  prepared  for  the 
Job  market  and  in  many  cases  subject- 
ed to  the  double  discrimination  of 
racism  and  sexism? 

Another  group  of  women  who  have 
tremendous  difficulty  in  getting  a  Job 
are  the  millions  of  middle  aged  and 
older  women  who  are  separated,  di- 
vorced, or  widowed,  and  who  have 
dedicated  themselves  to  homemaklng. 
They  have  invaluable  skills,  but  their 
skills  are  rarely  marketable,  and  sp 
few  receive  alimony  or  proper  pensions 
or  other  sources  of  earned  or  inherited 
Income,  and  they  are  faced  with  few 
choices. 
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They  suffer  not  only  from  not 
having  marketable  skills  but,  in  many 
cases,  sexism  and,  for  black  women, 
racism,  and  they  also  suffer  from 
something  more  subtle:  Age  discrimi- 
nation. 

Women  over  45  have  tremendous 
difficulty  in  getting  a  Job,  even  if  they 
do  have  marketable  skills.  And  an- 
other group  of  women  who  are  having 
tremendous  problems  in  getting  a  Job 
are  those  women  who  are  part  of  a 
household  where  the  msn  is  unem- 
ployed. They  are  less  likely  to  get  a 
Job,  in  addition. 

And  what  about  our  young  women? 
Of  the  black  youth  who  hiyipen  to  be 
female  in  this  country  46.6  percent 
cannot  find  a  Job,  and  more  than  25 
percent  of  the  white  youth  who 
happen  to  be  female  cannot  get  a  Job. 
The  vast  majority  of  women  who  are 
under  22  are  in  the  lowest  paying  Jobs, 
earning  less  than  $80  week. 

What  can  be  done?  We  have  to  take 
a  look  at  the  budget  priorities.  Are 
battleships,  tanks,  and  bombs  really 
more  important  and  more  necessary 


th»n  the  most  valuable  tool  that  we 
have— the  American  people  and.  in 
this  case,  the  A"««"^<^»"  wnnan. 

We  cannot  afford  to  have  cuts  tn  the 
training  programs,  cuts  In  the  areas  of 
the  CtvU  Rights  Act  that  provide  edu- 
cational equity  for  women.  And  this 
administration  cut  every  nickel  of  that 
program.  They  cut  every  nldtel.  In 
terms  of  enforcement,  relative  to  areas 
such  as  title  IZ.  and  they  cut  pro- 
grams that  relate  to  human  resources 
that  are  so  important. 

FUORRiaS— PSOFLI  VBSUS  WBUPOim  An> 

Dcrarai  COST  ovBuxnn 
What  can  be  done?  Budget  priorities 
support  the  philosophy  of  the  Hum- 
phrey-Hawkins goal  of  full  envloy- 
ment  with  action.  What  are  actions 
that  can  achieve  the  goals  of  women: 

Training:  Educatloi  programs  such 
as  vocational  tndnlng  with  emphasis 
on  Jobs  of  high  demand  and  that  are 
financially  rewardlx«  and  emphasis  on 
needs  of  nontradltlonal  populations 
such  as  single  female  heads  of  house- 
holds and  displaced  homemakers.  Sup- 
port education  programs  such  as  title  I 
and  title  Vn  with  emphasis  on  disad- 
vantaged youth.  This  admhilstration  is 
proposing  no  money  for  Uie  Women's 
Education  Eqiiity  Act  and  the  enforce- 
ment of  title  IV  of  the  ClvU  Rights 
Act. 

Continue  and  expand  the  education- 
al equity  program  (WEEA)  and  title 
IV  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act.  Currently 
these  programs  are  being  phased  out. 

Enforce  title  IX  which  protects 
rights  of  women  and  girls  in  educa- 
tion. 

Continue  student  financial  assist- 
ance programs  so  that  women  have 
the  opportunities  for  education  and 
Jobs. 

An  all-out  Job  training  program  for 
women.*old  Ymd  yoxaig.  black,  Hispan- 
ic, white  who  are  unemployed. 

Support  title  V  of  Older  Americans 
Act. 

Support  a  comprehensive  human  re- 
sources program  which  will  give 
women  support  services  necessary:  day 
care  and  other  child  care  programs: 
nutrition  and  health  services;  compre- 
hensive housing. 

Ironically,  these  are  programs  which 
have  been  cut  in  this  administration. 

Enforce  the  law  and  give  agencies 
such  as  Equal  Employment  Opportu- 
nity, women's  bureau  of  Department 
of  Labor,  proper  f tmdlng. 

Increase  affirmative  action  programs 
so  that  women  are  treated  fairly  in 
terms  of  Job  opportunities  and  have 
opportunities  for  upward  mobility  in 
the  work  force. 

Pay  women  properly— equal  pay  for 
comparable  worth  is  the  key. 

Women  tend  to  be  in  service  orient- 
ed Jobs— nursing,  teaching,  social 
work,  secretarial,  clerical— the  value  of 
their  work  is  not  commensurate  with 
their  pay;  we  must  pass  a  law  in  the 
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near  future  to  Insure  the  wage  dis- 
crimination is  eliminated.  I  and  two 
other  Members  have  had  extensive 
hearings  on  this  issue. 

Provide  protectloo  for  thoee  who  are 
newest  in  labor  force— first  to  be  laid 
off — minorities  and  women. 

In  any  national  Jobs  programs  an 
emphasis  must  be  placed  on  Jobs  for 
w<»nen— certainly  service  oriented  Jobs 
and  Jobs  demanding  other  skills. 

Finally  and  ultimately  we  must  put 
into  action  the  philosophy  of  Himi- 
phrey-HawUns  that  Americans  have  a 
right  to  full  employment 

The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  a 
very  important  report: 
ImouAUTT  or  SMaunci— Tbi  Imtact  or 

TBI  RiAiuii  Buwar  on  WoMm  bt  thi  Co- 

AUnOIl  OH  WOKKK  AlID  TBI  BUDOR 


The  flacal  year  1984  budget  preaented  by 
the  Reagan  Administration  to  ConsraaB 
calls  for  inequality  of  ncrifloe  by  the 
women  of  America.  If  enacted,  the  budget 
cuts  proposed  by  the  President  will  have  a 
devastatattng  impact  on  women  and  their 
families  at  every  stace  of  their  Uvea.  The 
reaaon  for  the  "gender  gap"— differences  in 
voUng  patterns  of  women  and  men— should 
no  longer  be  a  mystery  to  the  Administra- 
tion or  to  anyone  else.  Women  understand 
that  the  cumulative  effect  of  the  budget 
cuts  on  women— women  in  famillea,  girla 
and  young  women,  wcmien  In  the  workforce, 
and  older  women— are  i(nfair  and  place  an 
unconscionable  burdoi  on  them. 

Last  year  an  ad  hoc  Coalition  on  Women 
and  the  Budget,  oompoaed  of  nearly  40 
womec's,  education,  religious,  labor  and 
other  organisations  came  together  to  ana- 
lyse the  fiscal  year  1983  budget  We  found  a 
pattern  in  the  budget  propoaala  that 
alarmed  us:  women,  wiperlally  the  poorest 
women,  were  being  asked  to  shoulder  a  dis- 
proportionate ahare  of  thla  country's  eco- 
nomic burden.  That  budget  analysia  was  cir- 
culated to  Congreai.  to  the  media,  and  to  in- 
dlviduala  and  organisations  concemed  about 
Womm.  Congreai  turned  back  aome  of  the 
most  egregloua  cuts,  and  the  Coalition 
hoped  that  the  Administration  had  learned 
from  the  experience.  Apparently,  it  had  not. 

The  Administration's  1984  budget  makea 
no  improvements  for  women.  Inatead.  the 
cumulative  effect  of  the  Adminiatratton'a 
budgets  of  the  last  three  years  is  one  of  con- 
tinued pain.  Theae  effects  can  no  longer 
charitably  be  seen  aa  unintended  conse- 
quenoea  of  budgetary  acUons. 

The  cuts  in  Title  ZZ  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  provide  an  illustration.  The  original 
purpoae  of  the  legislation  was  to  aaalst  low- 
income  individuals  and  families  to  obtain 
the  sumortlve  aodal  aerrioea  they  need.  In 
fiscal  year  1983.  the  program  became  the 
Sodal  Servioea  Block  Orant,  and  was  cut 
from  $8.1  billion  to  $3.46  ballon.  In  fiscal 
year  1983,  the  Administration  requested  an 
additional  17  percent  cut,  whkh  was  not 
adopted  by  Oongreas.  This  year,  the  Admin- 
istration has  requeated  $3  JO  bOllon,  bat  the 
apparent  increase  la  an  llluaion.  It  la  aootnn- 
pUahed  by  creating  a  "auper  block"  grant 
for  Social  Servioea  and  Community  Serrices, 
which  together  have  a  budget  of  $2.89  bfl- 
llcKL  A  critical  program  for  women  and  their 
funHlea  is  cut,  and  cut,  and  cut  again— 
under  the  guise  of  a  proposal  for  "level 
funding." 

This  year  when  the  Coalition  on  Women 
and  the  Budget  came  together,  we  found 
that  the  fiscal  year  1984  program  cuts  affect 


women  significantly.  When  combined  with 
the  cuts  of  the  past  two  fiscal  years,  the  cu- 
mulative Impact  Is  devastating.  The  result 
will  be  diminished  opportunity  for  mama 
and  a  threat  to  the  stabOtty  and  healtti  <tf 
their  famHiea. 

In  human  terms,  what  are  the  effects  of 
this  budget  on  women  at  varloua  states  of 
their  Uvea? 

woMn  Am  rAMiLia 

About  70  peroent  of  the  houaeholda 
headed  by  women  live  in  poverty.  Recent 
atudtes  show  women  to  be  the  fastest  grow- 
ing poverty  group  in  our  nation.  If  the  cur- 
rent rate  of  growth  of  female-headed  fami- 
lies continues,  women  and  their  children 
win  compose  virtually  all  of  the  nation's 
poor  by  the  year  3000.  This  feminlsatlon  of 
poverty  would  be  accelerated  by  the  Rc«gsn 
cuts.  Kzaaiplec 

AFDC.  Cuts  tn  Aid  to  ftmillea  with  De- 
pendoit  Children  would  reduce  benefit  pay- 
menta  by  $1.3  billion  in  flacal  year  1984 
alone.  As  a  reault  payments  to  redpienta  in 
the  next  year  would  be  almost  10  peroent 
leaa  than  the  expected  level  of  paymenta 
this  fiacal  year.  In  a  program  whoae  benefl- 
dariea  are  94  percmt  women  and  children, 
the  devaatating  impact  of  these  cuta  is  obvi- 
ous. 

Women.  Infant,  and  Children  Program. 
WIC  has  been  an  extraordinary  suooeasful 
program  providing  nuMtfam  supplements  to 
pregnant  women  and  melr  infants.  Because 
low  birth  weight  can  result  not  only  in 
infant  deaths,  but  in  irtiyirical  and  mental 
diacndera,  cutting  a  program  that  oosta  $450 
for  a  pregnant  wimian  when  caring  for  a 
sick  infant  in  a  neonatal  unit  can  cost  up  to 
$40,000  makea  no  aenae  at  alL 

At  a  time  of  unemployment  and  family 
stress,  there  Is  no  relief  for  some  mothers 
who  are'  trying  to  make  ends  meet.  There 
are  cuts  in  programs  for  the  education  of 
her  children,  in  programs  providing  medical 
care,  in  nutrition,  family  pJahning,  and  em- 
ployment training  programs. 

GIBLS  AHD  TOUirO  WOKKR 

As  a  nation,  we  should  be  Investing  in  our 
young  people.  Most  of  todays  girla  will 
q)end  35  to  45  yean  in  the  workforce  as 
adult  women,  and  40  percent  of  them  will  be 
heada  of  houaehold.  What  doea  the  budget 
have  in  store  for  them? 

A  youth  sub-mlnlmum  wage.  One  million 
young  women  under  the  age  of  33  heaid  fam- 
ilies, and  the  vast  msjority  work  In  low-wage 
Jobs.  The  President  would  reward/  their 
work  with  a  grosi  wage  of  $90  per  week. 

Educational  programs.  Large  cuts  ih  edu- 
cational programs  tbat  benefit  gtrlsXand 
women  are  also  slated.  The  Women's  Edun- 
tlonal  Equity  Act,  TitXt  IV  of  the  CW&- 
Rlghta  Act  of  1964,  and  "HUe  IV  of  the 
Indian  Education  Act  of  1973  are  all  marked 
for  extinction.  The  Vocational  Education 
Act  and  the  Adult  Education  Act  would  be 
folded  into  a  block  grant,  with  a  cut  in  ap- 
proprlationa  of  nearly  two-thlrda.  And  fur- 
ther cuta  are  proposed  tn  student  financial 
assistance.  ^ 

WOMSH  AMD  THX  WOIK  rOBCS 

The  number  of  women  who  work  outside 
the  home  and  are  ixwr  or  near  poor  is  large 
and  growing.  Three  out  of  five  working 
women  earn  leas  than  $10,000  each  year, 
and  one  In  three  earns  less  than  $7,000. 
Female-hesded  households  are  16  percent  of 
all  families,  but  50  peroent  of  all  poor  fami- 
lies. Minority  wunen  face  a  double  burden 
of  race  and  sex  diacrlmtnatton.  While  all 
women  earn  about  69<  for  every  dollar 
earned  by  white  men.  Black  women  workers 


earn  only  bU,  and  w«ti»»««» 
only49«. 

Changea  in  the  focus  of  job  training  pro- 
grama.  With  unemployment  ratea  31.6  per- 
cent for  tecaaged  gtrla.  13J  perent  for 
female  family  heada.  and  46.4  peroent 
among  young  minority  women  In  January. 
1983,  program  targeting  haa  been  ahlfted  to 
provide  more  funds  for  displaced  workers 
and  leas  for  diaadvantaged  woman.  The  Ad- 
ministration continues  to  fight  the  funding 
of  stipends  and  suppnt  services  like  dilld 
care,  which  are  esstntlal  to  make  Job  train- 
ing work  for  girls  and  women. 

Htmlnatton  of  th^  Work  Incentive  Pro- 
gram. WIN  was  deaigned-to  offer  Job  coun- 
aellng,  training,  placement  and  aopport  aerv- 
Icea  tot  redpienta  of  Aid  to  FamlUea  with 
Dependent  Children.  At  a  time  of  hlgli  un- 
employment, the  low.aklIled,  kiw-wage 
worker— usually  a  woman-^aeeds  — *-*-~-* 
in  finding  employment  Tet  WIN  is  tsrgeted 
for  a»o  fundlnc. 

OLDsawoimr 

About  60  peroent  of  Ain*ri<«*n«  age  86  or 
older  are  women.  On  average,  federal 
budget  cuts  hit  them  herder  than  men  be- 
cause women  experience  aging  differently. 
Women  have  subctanttally  lower  tnTwiM"! 
and  higher  poverty  rates.  Older  minority 
women  are  particularly  vulnerable.  Black 
women,  for  example,  are  five  timea  more 
likely  to  live  in  poverty  than  white  men. 
How  are  older  women  affected? 

Sodal  Security  cuts.  Older  women  depend 
on  Social  Security  aa  their  primary,  and 
often  only,  source  of  Income.  The  postpone- 
ment tn  the  ooet-of-llvlng  adjustment  will 
leave  them  with  fixed  incomes  for  another 
six  mmths,  but  risii>g  bills  for  food.  rent, 
utilities  and  medical  care. 
.  Medicare  cuts.  Administration  proposals 
win  force  Medicare  beneftdartes  to  pay 
higher  deductttdea,  co-paymenta,  and  Medi- 
care Part  B  premluma.  The  near  poor  elder- 
ly win  pay  a  much  bigba  proportion  of 
their  incomes  for  theae  out-of-pocket  costs; 
older  women  are  on  averace  already  spend- 
ing one^thtrd  of  their  aimual  inocnnes  for 
health  care. 

A  CLOSBB  UXm  AX  IBB  maaAL  BCIMBT 
PICTUXS 

Each  year  when  the  federal  budget  is  pub- 
lished, much  ado  is  made  about  where  f  eder^ 
al  revenues  come  from  and  where  they  are 
apeat.  To  understand  what  percentage  of  an 
individual  tax  dollar  goes  toward  sodal  serv- 
ice programs— especially  those  that  benefits 
women— and  to  understand  the  impact  that 
cuts  to  these  programs  have  on  wranen.  It  is 
necessary  to  examine  some  of  the  facts 
about  where  federal  Income  comes  from  and 
where  It  goes. 

The  fiscal  year  1984  federal  budget  states 
that  out  of  each'tax  dollar 

When  it  comes  fron 

35  i>eroent  comes  from  Income  taxes. 

39  percent  comes  from  social  insurance  re- 
celpta. 

33  peroent  oomea  from  borrowing. 

6  peroent  comea  from  corporation  Income 
taxes. 

6  perooit  comes  from  excise  taxes. 

3  peroent  oomea  from  other  sources. 

WhenitffoeM 

43  percent  goes  to  direct  benefit  payments 
for  tndlvldualft  (Indudea  money  to  military 
veterana  pSDalona). 

39  peroent  goes  to  national' defense. 

13  peroent  goes  to  interest  on  the  natkmal 
debt 
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11  peroont  goM  to  gnnti  to  atatw  and  lo- 
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•  pwMDt  gOM  to  Other  f edend  opentloiM. 

TUi  toiiliiliiwii  ii  deceMnc-  It  oonoeala 
the  ffeet  tbat  a  litniflcuit  partkm  of  the  tax 
BMoay  paid  to  tbe  federal  fovemment  goea 
dinetly  into  tnat  fundi  tliat  are  ooHeeted 
from  pirtfiinUal  frdtwrfl***'*—  for  specific  pro- 
vaim.  Tnat  fund  receipts  may  bituwd  to 
fund  only  tlie  procram  for  irtiieb  tbejr  were 
ff>lHffi»iM<.  wheClMr  it  Is  Social  Security.  Med- 
icare, uneqsploynient  insurance  or  highway 
trast  funds.  Approximately  two-Uiirds  of 
the  "MMint  the  goverament  spends  on 
"dinet  beneftt  paymenU  for  individuals" 
comes  directly  from  Social  Security.  Medi- 
care. Railroad  Retirement,  otlier  retirement 
contrlbutians  and  Unemployment  Insur- 
ance. If  these  sums  are  subtracted  from  the 
budget,  we  get  a  better  picture  of  ^lere 
policy  makers  have  dtacretiim  over  the  way 
federal  dollars  are  spent. 

Thli  new  budget  picture  shows  that  in 
matters  the  Congress  and  President  can 
contrtd  directly.  Le.,  appropriated  dollars, 
the  percentage  spent  on  direct  benefits  to 
indivldttals  Is  reduced  by  over  50  percent 
TlM  def  eiMe  expaxUtures  increase  tnm  39 
pocent  to  over  40  percent  when  viewed  this 

The  President  and  Congress  have  clearly 
chosen  to  spend  a  relatively  small  percent- 
age of  the  federal  govemmmt's  general  rev- 
enues on  social  service  programs,  such  as 
those  that  affect  women.  In  relative  terms  a 
much  larger  percentage  of  discretionary 
funk  has  been  channeled  Into  defense  and  , 
payment  of  the  national  debt  as  deficits 
continue  to  rise.  The  budget  cuts  In  human 
service  programs  over  the  last  several  years 
have  not  in  fact,  diminished  the  deficit  and 
made  the  economy  more  stable.  What  the 
cuts  have  brought  about,  however,  is  dra- 
matic shifts  In  growth  to  military  spending, 
puaUeded  by  cuts  In  human  sovioes. 

Women  and  children  In  need  of  education, 
food  and  housing  are  being  told  that  the 
federal  govemmait's  commitment  to 
human  servloes  Is  already  high  enough.  The 
spending  referred  to,  however.  Is  trust  fund 
spending  end  increases  in  trust  fund  ex- 
penditures reflect  demogrv>hic  and  econom- 
ic conditions,  not  budget  priorities  set  by 
the  President  and  Congress.  In  fact,  over 
the  past  several  years  n(m-trust  fund  spend- 
ing for  social  services  has  been  decreasing. 

OOMCLUSIOII 

The  message  that  emerges  from  an  exami- 
nation of  the  program  details  Is  clear.  The 
fiscal  1M4  budget  is  unfair  to  women.  Moth- 
ers and  their  children,  young  girls,  working 
women  and  those  seeking  employment,  and 
women  in  their  later  years  sho«ild  not  be  ex- 
pected to  bear  the  burden  of  federal  budget 
deficits. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  can  re- 
verse the  Inequality  of  sacrifice  placed  on 
women  by  Presidoit  Reagan's  budget.  What 
we  se^  is  an  alternative  to  the  "supply 
side"  model  of  economic  recovery  which  in- 
creases the  defense  tnidget  at  the  expense  of 
women  and  families.  We  ask  for  a  "nurture- 
side"  solutlmi.  which  nourishes  all  Ameri- 
caiM  as  it  decreases  the  deficit.  We  ask  for 
an  economic  program  which  focuses  re- 
sources cm  building  the  nation's  entire  Infra- 
structure—not Just  its  buOdings,  highways, 
and  irfpellnes.  We  believe  that  the  human 
tnfrastructure— the  lives  of  our  people  and 
their  fMwtu—  must  be  our  first  priority. 

A  workaUe  budget  must  be  developed  for 
19M  which  does  not  ask  so  much  of  some 
and  so  little  of  others.  Women  are  willing  to 


sacrifloe  for  thdr  country,  but  the  burden 
of  that  sacrifice  must  be  equally  shared. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  minois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man;  I  yield  4  Dilnutes  to  the  (Ustin- 
guished  gmtleinan  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  CoHms). 

Mr.  CX>NTXRS.  Mr.  Chairman,  thla 
is  one  of  the  weirdest  budget  debates  I 
have  ever  parttctpated  In.  As  one  who 
has  supported  the  Humphrey-Hawkins 
legislation,  to  be  told  by  the  coauthor 
that  he  does  not  have  any  time  for  me 
to  make  a  few  remaiks  under  this  por- 
tion Is  a  little  bit  demeaning.  But  I 
suppose  that  Is  the  way  the  cookie 
crumbles.  I  am  a  supporter  of  the 
Humphrey-Hawkins  bill,  the  gentle- 
man  from  California  (Mr.  Hawkxhs) 
knows,  and  I  remain  a  supporter,  even 
if  I  have  to  beg  my  Republican  col- 
leagues for  4  minutes  in  which  to 
make  some  remarks  in  support  of  the 
legislation.  We  still  remain  dear 
friends  in  the  Black  Caucus. 

Now,  let  me  Just  point  out  some- 
thing. This  Is  a  very  interesting  sub- 
ject, this  Humphrey-Hawkins  portion 
of  the  budget,  a  bill  that  has  never 
been  implemented.  The  last  thing  that 
happened  on  Humphrey-Hawkins  was 
when  President  Carter  Issued  an  Exec- 
utive order  suspending  his  responsibU- 
ity.  to  announce  how  he  was  going  to 
make  it  work.  The  present  occupant  of 
the  White  House,  in  fairness  to  him. 
may  not  even  know  that  it  is  the  law. 
But  the  fact  is.  we  would  take  an  hour 
to  give  the  annual  Hiunphrey-Hawklns 
lecture  during  the  budget  dffbate  in 
which  we  opine  with  what  is  wrong 
with  Volcker,  what  is  wrong  with  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  why  unem- 
ployment grows,  how  we  could  im- 
prove the  deficit,  and  then  we  use  up 
that  hour— and  guess  what?— nothing 
has  changed  about  the  implementa- 
tion of  Humphrey-Hawkfbs  for  one 
budget  year  to  the  next.  We  still  get 
the  hour.  My  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  California,  the 
ranking  member  of  the  Black  Caucus, 
still  gets  an  hour.  He  does  not  even 
have  time  to  let  his  own  members  and 
supporters  get  up  and  argue  In  sup- 
port of  the  bill.  Then  he  says,  "Well, 
we  do  not  have  time."  Well,  time  for 
what?  The  Humphrey-Hawkins  Act  is 
not  even  in  the  Jones  budget.  And  my 
colleagues  on  the  right  here  do  not 
even  have  a  budget,  they  have  nothing 
to  offer.  And  so  we  still  get  an  hour  to 
talk  about  this.  What  for?  I  will  yield 
to  anybody  who  wants  to  explain  to 
me,  what  are  we  doing  this  for?  Is  It 
required?  Why  do  we  not  Just  fold  It 
into  some  additional  time?  It  makes  no 
difference. 

Now.  interestingly  enough,  the  only 
budget  on  which  every  meml)er  of  the 
Black  Caucus  has  his  name  attached 
and  her  name  attached  is  the  one  that 
was  introduced  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Black  Caucus,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Juliah  Dixor).  now 
presently  on  the  floor.  That  is  the 


<Hily  budget  they  have  thetr  name  on. 
and  my  name  Is  on,  and  that  la  the 
only  budget  that  has  not  been  men- 
tioned in  this  debate,  no  talk  about  tt 
whatsoever. 

Well,  may  I  ask  what  happened  to 
the  C(nuTe«ional  Black  Caucus 
budget?  Was  it  any  good?  Was  it  valid? 
Did  we  have  »  change  of  heart?. Was 
there  a  bettei;  budget  brou^t  forward 
that  caused  us  to  reconsider?  Please 
tell  me,  scuniebody,  because  I  do  not 
know  what^  going  cm  In  this  debate. 

Mr.  KEM^.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlema^  yield? 

Mr.  CONxEREi.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man fronfiTew  Y'oHl 

Mr.  KEMF/I  appreciate  my  col- 
league yielding.  I  did  not  hear  all  of 
his  remarks,  but  I  talked  to  the  gentle- 
man yesterday  prior  to  the  rule,  and 
he  expressed  similar  concerns  that 
were  shued  by  several  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  had  trouble 
with  the  idea  of  voting  for  a  rule  that 
totally  precluded  the  (q^portunity  to 
amend  the  budget,  whether  from  the 
gentleman's  standpoint  or  those  of  us 
on  the  minority. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Coh- 
TKRS)  has  expired. 

Mrs.  BIARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  additional  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Bir.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  continue  to  yield.  I  am 
on  the  Budget  Committee.  I  want  to 
tell  my  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  that  it  was  very  frustrating 
during  the  markup  because,  with  all 
due  respect  to  the  hopes  and  aspirar 
tions  of  the  budget  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Joms),  it 
was  clearly  Just  pushed  right  through 
that  committee  Without  any  regard  for 
not  only  the  gentlen^tn's  concerns  but 
those  of  us  who  thought  we  liad  some 
good  amendments. 

I  actually  voted.  I  want  to  say  to  my 
4Hend,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan, 
for  two  amendments  that  came  from 
the  majority  party,  much  to  the  con- 
sternation, I  night  add.  to  my  own 
side  of  the^arty. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 


Mr.  KEMP.  We  realized  what  was 

happening  to  us.  I  Just  wish  more 

^people  had  voted  acptinst  the  rule.  We 

might  have  had  an  opportunity  to  do 

something. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  May  I  0oint  out 
that  we  have  a  situation  now  in  which 
nearly  all  of  the  Members  who  sup- 
ported the  Black  Caucus  budget  for 
year  in  and  year  out  have  Just  yester- 
day voted  for  a  rule  that  precludes 
them  from  bringing  up  their  own 
budget. 

Now.  if  you  can  explain  that  to  me.  I 
will  yield  to  someone  else.  I  think  that 
is  an  incredible  posture,  to  leave  mil- 
lions of  Americans  who  have  looked 


for  the  ViaA  Caucus  budget  out  In 
the  cold.  Doaens  of  organlsationa,  in- 
dudlnc  the  dvU  rights  organimttons, 
church  organtMtlong,  labor  organiza- 
tions. dvO  rli^ts  organlsaticnis.  the 
anttnuelear  organizations,  the  freeze 
organtMtlons-have  all  adced  the  same 
question:  What  happened  to  the  Con- 
.  giMiiuiisl  Black  Caucus  budget? 

I  would  like  to  debate  It.  I  think  it  Is 
stOl  a  good  document.  My  name  is  at- 
tached to  it,  and  I  think  it  is  stUl  the 
right  thing  to  do. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Coh- 
Tsas)  has  again  expired. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  S  Additional  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  and  I 
will  ask  the  gentleman  if  he  will  yield 

tome.       

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
woman  from  Illinois. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, first  of  all.  one  of  the  gentle- 
man's colleagues  who  spoke  earlier 
talked  briefly  about  the  tyranny  of 
Republicans  when  they  were  in  power. 
In  my  lifetime  that  has  not  occurred 
in  this  body. 

We  are  trying  to  indicate— and  it  was 
a  pleasiire  to  grant  the  gentleman 
time— that  is  something  we  believe  in. 
BCr.  CONYERS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  That  is 
why  we  are  with  the  gentleman,  sup- 
ported a  rule  that  would  allow  open- 
ing. 

And  I  would  like  to  add  to  the  gen- 
tleman's question,  and  maybe  the  gen- 
tleman can  tell  me.  why  would  Mem- 
Ijers  who  have  supported  the  Black 
Caucus  budget  now  be  supporting  a 
budget  where  the  highest  tax  burden 
of  the  increase  will  fall  on  those  who 
make  imder  $10,000?  I  do  not  under- 
stand it  either. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Well,  it  is  not  only 
that,  the  Jobs  program,  that  my  chair- 
man who  Is  controlling  the  time  made 
the  basis  of  Jobs  creation  in  the  Con- 
gressional Black  Caucus  budget,  is 
only  partially  included  in  the  Jones 
budget.  The  $49  billion  in  military  re- 
ductions, which  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Dkllums)  on  the 
Aimed  Services  Committee  supports, 
is  in  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus 
budget;  it  is  not  in  the  Jones  budget. 
So  I  cannot  answer  that.  AU  I  can  say 
is  that  I  am  going  to  support  the  Con^ 
gressional  Black  Caucus  budget  across 
the  Nation,  on  the  hustings  and  at  ad 
hoc  forums,  because  I  sure  cannot  do 
it  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mb.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

BCr.  CONYERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man frram^lifomia. 

Ms.  VI H!!  >T.iiTW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  the  gentleman  has  raised  a  very 
important  issue  and  one  that  I  think 
the  public  has  a  great  deal  of  interest 
In.  They  often  ask:  Why  does  not  a  bill 


come  up?  Why  is  it  that  so  many  bills 
are  introduced,  and  yet  they  never 
seem  tocacait  up? 

And  I  think  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Illinois,  touched  on  it. 
but  )t  is  worth  commenting  on  a  little 
bit  more  in  depth,  and  that  Is  the  fact 
that  when  power  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
few,  everybody  else's  voices  are  stifled. 
And  I  think  that  tl^e  issue  that  the 
gentleman  raised  is  not  only  Just  a 
service  to  the  Black  Caucus  but.  frank- 
ly, to  the  country  as  a  whole. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Coh- 
TDS)  has  again  expired. 

Bfrs.  MAR'tIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  (Chair- 
man. I  yield  1  addltionar  minute  to  the 
gentleman  froipa  Bflchlgan. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  yield  further  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  California. 

D  1040 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  The  reason  I  say  that 
is  Important  is  that  regardless  of  your 
polltlcal  perspective,  the  single  most 
important  thing  that  we  have  the  abil- 
ity to  do  each  year  is  pass  a  budget 
which  affects  the  lives  of  every  single 
American. 

Not  to  be  able  to  hear  the  debate  on 
the  floor  of  all  the  Members,  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  of  the  vari- 
ous perspectives  and  the  reasons 
behind  their  points  of  view,  really 
denies  us  as  Monbers,  and  the  Ameri- 
can people,  the  opportunity  to  be  per- 
suaded that  either  another  point  of 
view  is  right  or  to  be  able  to  persuade 
and  discuss  the  issues  ss  a  whole. 

So  I  would  like  to  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much  for  bringing  up  the 
issue.  I  would  hope  in  tbe  future  we  do 
have  an  opportunity  to  hear  other 
points  of  view  and  then  be  able  to 
make  decisions  informed,  and  not 
those  that  are  slammed  down  our 
throats. 

Mr.  CONYEIJS.  I  hope  we  wiU  be 
able  to  continue  the  concept  of  a  Con- 
gressional Black  Caucus  alternative 
budget  in  the  future.  It  speaks  to 
hopes  and  aspirations  of  millions  of 
people.  They  are  now  completely  dis- 
regarded. J 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
srleld  7  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Wat- 
knrs). 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
was  in  the  1930'8  that  John  Steinbeck 
wrote  a  book  called  "The  Orap4»  of 
Wrath."  He  wrote  a  book  about  the 
greatest  movement  of  people  ever  re- 
corded in  the  history  of  our  country, 
the  greatest  outmlgration  of  human 
beings  from  rural  America  into  the 
massive  urban  centers  to  the  military 
complex^  in  the  urban  areas  of  the 
country.  That  was  the  largest  ml^«- 
tion  of  human  beings  ever  recorded  in 
our  history. 

My  family  Joined  that  movement 
four  times  in  the  early  1940'8  when  I 
was  a  youngster.  Four  times  my  family 
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went  from  rural  (Mdahoma  and  Arkan- 
sas and  became  a  part  of  the  OUe- 
Artde  movement  In  the  search  for  a 
Job.  It  was  not  because  they  wanted  to 
move.  No.  they  wanted  to  stay.  They 
left  In  a  search  for  a  Job  to  survive. 

We  picked  up  potatbes,  we  cut 
^apes.  we  scrubbed  floors.  As  I  recall, 
we  did  not  know  we  lived  4n  a  ghetto  In 
Calif  omia  because  we  had  running 
water.  ' 

Fifty  years  later  we  again  have  a 
large  movement  of  people.  leaving  our 
communities,  leaving  loved  ones,  leav- 
ing them  behind  in  the  search  for  a 
Job. 

There  is  no  greater  loss  of  dignity  to 
a  human  being  and  humankind  than 
the  father  to  look  in  the  eye  of  his 
child  and  say.  "I  have  no  Job  to  sup- 
port you  or  momma." 

That  is  why  it  was  moat  disturbing 
to  me.  a  very  emotional,  disturbing 
feeling  when  our  President  said  a  few 
months  ago,  "If  you  want  a  Job  you 
could  move  with  your  feet,"  that  if 
you  wanted  to  vote,  "you  could  move 
with  your  feet"  '     ■ 

If  any  of  you  had  ever  had  to  move 
your  family  across  country  in  the 
search  for  a  Job  I  do  not  think  that 
statement  could  ever  be  made. 

But  today  that  movement  still 
occurs.  It%  ironic,  as  I  said  to  Chair- 
man Hawkihs  a  few  minutes  ago  that 
Just  last  night  in  his  district,  they 
were  advertising  the  fact  that  the 
General  Motms  plant  was  closing  in 
CaUfomia  and  that  if  they  wanted  a 
Job  they  could  move  to  Oklahoma  City 
where  a  General  Motors  plant  is  rehir- 
ing. 

I  do  not  understand  it  I  live  less 
than  100  miles  from  Oklah<»na  City  in 
the  heart  of  15  to  17  percent  uniem- 
ployment.  I  do  not  know  who  they  are 
going  to  hire.  They  have  an  abun- 
dance of  applications. 

In  my  district,  we  advertised  for  four 
little  Jobs  in  one  of  the  counties  in  my 
district,  a  rural  area,  a  poverty  area,  a 
chronic  imemployed  area,  where  70 
Mrcent  of  the  people  have  left' in  the 
last  50  years,  in  the  search  for  a  Job;  70 
percent  We  had  over  400  aivllcatlons 
for  those  four  Jobs.  We  had  another 
Uttle  variety  store,  that  opened  up 
with  52  Jobs  available.  Only  six  of 
those  Jobs  were  above  mintmntn  wage, 
but  there  were  1,700  applications  for 
those  52  positions. 

Let  me  assure  you  there  are  people 
but  there  who  want  to  woi^  There  are 
people  out  there  who  are  making  the 
decision  of  whether  to  pay  for  shelter 
or  medicine  or  clothing  or  food. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  a  disgrace  to  have 
comjMkssion  for  people  who  are  hurt- 
ing in  this  counti7,  and  in  rural  Amer- 
ica the  rural  poverty  of  white  and 
black  far  exceeds  the  urban  inner 
cities  of  this  countiy.  Rural  citizens 
are  scattered.  They  are  the  forgotten 
people  of  the  country.  They  are  the 
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undeitlog   of  the   underdoe.   U   you 
ploaflt 

I  ■tand  up  for  than  today  because  I 
^htnk  that  any  Jobs  program  should 
reafCh  fhem.  allow  them  to  have  digni- 
ty and  to  be  able  to  have  a  Job  in  the 
rural.  econoiwicaHy  depressed  areas  of 
this  country  that,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, have  not  recovered  since  the  last 
Great  Donression. 

In  many  of  the  areas  I  have  talked 
about  the  fact  underemployment  is 
worse  than  the  imemployment.  In 
rural  America  we  are  faced  with  the 
situation  today  where  two-thirds  of 
the  income  of  the  American  farmer 
last  year,  came  from  off  the  farm,  not 
on  the  farm,  because  of  the  economic 
crisis  there. 

Just  tiMrik-  If  we  were  able  to  have 

the    parity    necessary    so    that    the 

people  in  rural  America  who  lived  on 

the  farm  could  receive  an  adequate 

income,  how  q^ny  thousands  of  Jobs 

*>ttiat  would  rej^e. 

iStKuLlP^'^PPo^  °'  ****  ^^  P"*" 
gram  forthe  people  in  rural  America, 

people  who  have  been  left  behind,  who 
want  to  return  home. 

Now,  I  have  heard  people  talk  about 
the  budget,  and  I  have  been  concerned 
about  the  lack  of  alternatives.  The 
nniy  sltemative  budget  I  saw  was  sent 
up  in  February  that  has  not  been  of- 
fered. That  budget  had  a  $189  billion 
deficit.  That  budget  would  raise  more 
revenues  than  what  the  budget  being 
offered  by  the  Democrats.  The  Demo- 
■  crat  budget  would  do  a  great  deal 
more  for  Jobs  in  rural  depressed  south- 
east Oklahoma. 

On  January  25  the  President  of  the 
United  States  addressed  this  Nation. 
He  said  we  have  to  have  an  economic 
recovery,  and  I  agree.  The  private 
sector  must  lead.  I  came  out  of  the  pri- 
vate sector  and  I  was  a  businessman 
for  12  years.  I  fully  agree  we  have  to 
have  the  private  sector  lead  that  eco- 
nomic recovery.  We  must  hold  down 
the  interest  rates  to  get  the  private 
sector  to  respond.  But  the  President 
aaid  the  economic  recovery  has  not 
started  because  there  is  a  fear  out  in 
Amjwrto»-  Let  me  ask  the  question, 
"Why  is  that  fear  out  there?" 

The  day  that  the  President  was 
making  that  speech  it  was  also  re- 
vealed that  43  percent  of  the  house- 
holds across  America  either  had<  a 
loved  one  that  had  lost  a  Job  or  had 
had  their  incomes  significantly  re- 
duced. 

Let  me  ask  my  colleagues,  if  your 
loved  ones  had  lost  a  Job,  if  you  had 
had  your  income  significantly  de- 
creased, would  you  be  Investing  to 
■tart  an  economic  recovery?  No. 

Let  me  say  as  I  look  at  economic  re- 
covery, we  have  to  have  that  private 
sector  leading,  but  we  have  to  have 
Jobs  that  will  benefit  and  give  hope 
and  allow  the  people  to  move  forward 
without  fear.  Many  of  the  people  in 
America  do  not  have  those  skills  and 


they  have  to  be  trained.  They  have  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  rebuild  their 
skills  and  their  dignity. 

I  salute  the  people  who  are  trying  to 
build  Jobs  for  Americsr-faicludtog  the 
dtiiens  in  the  depressed  areas  of  rural 
America. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 

We  were  glad  on  this  side  to  hear 
that  the  areas  for  which  the  gentle- 
man shows  such  rightful  compassion, 
that  we  share,  have  not  recovered 
since  the  Great  Deprc^on  in  the 
1930's.  In  other  words,  the  programs 
tried  and  true  that  do  not  work  have 
not  worked. 

The  story  of  the  Joads,  which  moved 
America,  can  stiU  exist.  I  do  not  think 
the  gentleman  is  regretting  that 
I>eople  occasionally  go  other  places  for 
Jobs.  Otherwise  his  great  State  never 
would  have  been  founded  because  that 
is,  of  course,  how  people  originally 
came  to  Oklahoma. 

But  we  are  glad  that  the  gentleman 
shares  with  us  the  belief  there  has  to 
be  a  new  and  better  order  to  better 
serve  the  people  for  whom  he  has 
compassion. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  nilnols.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  thank  my  colleague  on 
the  Budget  Committee  for  yielding.  I 
agree  with  her.  I  think  she  has  made 
an  important  point,  as  did  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  make  important 
points  about  where  the  recovery  must 
come. 
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I  was  concerned  that  the  gentleman 
suggested  he  comes  out  of  the  business 
community.  I  wonder  if  he  recognizes 
that  85  percent  of  all  the  small  busi- 
nesses in  this  country,  upon  whom  we 
rely  for  new  net  Jobs  and  have  over 
the  last  10  years,  are  unincorporated, 
A,  and  B.  have  a  tremendous  impact  in 
the  gentleman's  budget,  and  a  burden 
in  that  budget  from  the  Increase  in 
the  taxes  on  small  business  and  entre- 
preneurs and  men  and  women  who 
work  for  a  living?  Where  does  the  gen- 
tleman believe  that  the  savings  and 
the   investment   and  the  wages  are 
going  to  come  from  if  we  put  a  surtax 
in  1983  on  the  American  people  of  10 
percent  and  that  is  the  effect  of  taking 
off   the    10-percent   rate   reduction? 
Where  does  he  think  we  are  going  to 
get  the  savings  to  Invest  in  business  to 
create  Jobs  in  his  community  or  in  any 
ctnnmunlty  if  we  take  off  indexing  and 
wipe  out  the  savings  of  this  coun^  by 
allowing  people  to  be  taxed  at  mid- 
night? And  where  does  the  gentleman 
fhink  that  we  are  going  to  have  the 
Jobs  for  rural  America? 

The  CHAIRBCAN.  The  time  fo  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 


Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentlewoman  yield  2  addttlooal 
minutes?  ^  ,^ 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes  and  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 
Mr.  KEMP.  I  appreciate  that. 
I  think  the  point  1b  incredibly  impm^ 
tant,  that  you  cannot  create  emsdoy- 
ees  without  first  creating  employers. 
And  where  does  the  gentleman  think 
the  employers  and  the  entrepreneurs 
of  Amarica  are  going  to  ccnne  from  if 
we  add  a  tax  burden  of  $30  to  $36  bH- 
Uon  in  1983,  1984.  at  the  time  of  this 
fragile  recovery?  Will  the  gentlewom- 
an yield  to  the  distinguished  Member 
of  the  private  sector  to  tell  us  where 
the  Jobs  are  going  uo  c(Hne  from  if  we 
add  taxes  to  the  American  people? 
Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  I  yield. 
Mr.  WATKIN8. 1  would  be  happy  to 
answer  that  to  my  friend  firom  New 
York.  Yes,  I  was  in  private  business,  I 
owned  my  own  business,  I  had  as 
many  as  100  people  employed.  Let  me 
teU  you  this,  I  probably  did  not  make 
as  much  money  as  a  lot  of  my  oom- 
padres  in  business  because  I  was  also 
looking  very  much  to  investing  in  the 
future  of  those  commimitles  and  the 
future  of  those  people.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  wrong  to  say  that  I  am  gohig  to 
invest   back   into   building   Jobs   for 
people,  which  I  did.  Let  me  say,  I  am 
for  the  enterprise  zone  as  you  know 
100  percent.  I  am  trying  to  get  my 
leadership  in  order  to  try  every  angle 
possible  to  try  to  rebuild  our  area  of 
nural  America  and  other  areas  with 
Jobs.  I  am  willing  to  Involve  the  pri- 
vate sector  out  front.  But  let  me  say 
this,  I  tUnk  the  proposal  sent  up  by 
the  President  also  had  a  tremendous 
increase  in  tax  proposal  in  the  standby 
tax  that  I  think  probably  would  end 
up  raising  more  tax  revenues  than 
what  is  in  this  inutlcular  program 
Itself. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Would  the  gentlewoman 
yield  Just  to  clarify  a  mistake  being 
made  about  the  President's  budget? 

Bdrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Yoik  1 
minute. 

BCr.  KEMP.  Look,  there  are  many  of 
us  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  that  think 
that  that  proposal  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent needs  changing.  He  recognizes 
that  at  the  White  House.  All  of  us  do. 
Any  budget  is  a  proposal,  that  is  all  it 
is,  the  beginning  of  the  process. 

The  point  we  are  trying  to  make  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  is  we  will  never 
gr*  through  the  process  if  we  ram 
turough  the  majority  party's  budget 
and  totally  shut  out  the  Bla^  Caucus 
and  shut  out  rural  America  and  shut 
out  the  Northeast  and  shut  out  the 
Midwest  and  shut  out  people  who 
have  concerns  about  a  budget  that 
goes  fai:  beyond  the  President's  reve- 
nue measures.  The  President  had 
nothing  in  his  budget  that  would  have 


inoreaaed  taxes  over  the  $30  bOUon  In 
1983. 

Ilie  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman's 
time  has  expired. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  aA  an  additional  2 
minutes  of  the  g^tlewoman  for  this 
extremdy  Important  tODic. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  gentlewoman  will  give  to  her- 
self an  additional  3  minutes  and  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  My  friend  from  Texas 
wants  to  make  a  statement.  So  I  will 
finish  mv  point  and  then  sit  down. 

It  is  good  to  see  the  harmony  on  the 
majority  side  of  the  aisle. 

Yestoday  the  distinguished  majori- 
ty leader  said  that  the  conent  that 
holds  the  union  together,  as  he  was 
giving  his  remarks  about  this  rule,  was 
a  compromise  and  I  was  going  to  get 
up.  if  he  had  given  me  time  and  say 
the  cement  holding  the  [>emocratic 
Party  together  Is  cranpromlsing  the 
caucus,  because  there  was  no  compro- 
mising the  Budget  Committee.  This  is 
not  a  budget  from  the  Congress,  not 
an  American  budget:  this  is  the  Demo- 
cratic Party's  budget  and  if  you  vote 
for  it,  you  are  not  going  to  do  any- 
thing that  will  get  us  to  the  point 
where  we  can  create  Jobs  in  the  pri- 
vate sector. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Will  the  gentlewcnnan 
yield? 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  I  hope  the 
gentleman  will  understand  I  have  to 
yield  first  to  the  first  request.  And  I 
would  Just  say  we  understand  why 
there  may  t>e  some  confusion  in  the 
gentleman  from  OldiQiotaa's  mind  on 
the  budget.  No  one  has  had  It  until 
this  morning.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
woman. 

To  those  who  have  not  seen  the 
committee  budget  proposal.  I  would 
like  to  make  the  following  point:  Our 
colleague  from  Oklahoma  waxes  elo- 
quently about  poverty. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  an  Mlditional  3 
minutes  and  will  of  course'  then  yield 
to  the  delegate  from  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Will  the  gentlewoman 
yield? 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  listened,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  the  gentleman  wax  eloquently 
about  need  and  poverty  and  about  a 
lack  of  Jobs,  and  I  would  like  to 
remind  the  gentleman,  if  he  has  not 
had  an  opportunity  yet  to  see  the 
newly  minted  copy  of  the  committee 
budget  that  he  has  an  opportimlty 
today  to  do  something  about  poverty 
and  unemployment  problems.  We  have 
before  us  a  budget  that  represents  a 
retreat  from  our  ^last  3  years  of 
progress  in  gaining  control  of  Federal 
spending.   We   have   a   budget   that 


raises  taxes,  slashes  defense,  and  in 
the  1983  revisions  and  in  the  1984 
budget  ralsee  the  deficit  to  continue 
the  spending  spree  here  in  Washing- 
ton. 

If  the  gentleman  is  ooncemed  about 
unemployment,  if  the  gentleman 
wants  to  see  interest  rates  come  down, 
as  I  know  he  does,  tt^en  he  has  an  op- 
portunity today  to  vote  against  higher 
deficits,  against  higher  taxes,  and 
against  the  new  runaway  spending 
9ree  here  in  Washington.  I  do  not 
yield  yet. 

My  point  is  this:  I  find  it  greatly  in- 
consistoit  that  we  can  have  people 
stand  on  this  floor  talking  about  un- 
employment and  yet  at  the  same  time 
voting  for  a  budget  which  raises  taxes 
stifling  the  incentive  to  worlc,  save, 
and  invest  and  which  raises  the  def i<dt 
and  therefore  raises  Federal  borrow- 
ing and  interest  rates.  We  have  begun 
to  make  progress. 

Mr.  WATKIN8.  We  are  in  worse 
shape  in  my  area  of  the  State  now 
than  we  have  ever  been. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  have  the  time  if  the 
gentleman  would  allow  us  to  follow 
regular  parliamentary  procedure. 

Inflation  rates  are  down  by  three- 
fdiuths  in  18  months,  interest  rates 
have  fallen  by  50  percent,  the  econo- 
my is  up  4  percent  in  real  growth  in 
the  last  quarter  snd  leading  economic 
ihdlcators  were  up  at  a  33-year  high 
last  month. 

But  what  does  the  Democratic 
budget  seek  to  do?  It  seeks  to  reverse 
the  very  programs  that  have  brought 
progress:  it  raises  taxes,  it  raises 
income  taxes,  it  raises  the  deficit  The 
committee  budget  slashes  defense  and 
raised  taxes.  Why?  Not  to  deal  witl\ 
the  deficit  problem  It  raises  the  defi- 
cit. It  does  it  to  start  10  new  spending 
programs,  to  start  a  major  new  entitle- 
ment program  and  to  put  back  aU  the 
cuts  we  have  achieved,  all  the  econo- 
mies we  have  achieved  in  the  last  2 
years.  I  think  that  this  budget  is  a 
step  backward,  and  I  think  if  the  gen- 
tleman really  wanted  to  do  something 
about  unemployment  he  would  take 
the  first  step  today  in  voting  against 
this  budget  to  give  us  an  opportunity 
to  work  out  a  compromise,  where  all 
interests  are  compromised  to  the 
common  goal  of  bringing  the  deficit 
down,  bringing  interest  rates  down, 
and  putting  the  American  people  back 
to  work.  I  thank  the  gentlewoman  for 
yielding. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Yes.  We 
regret  not  being  able  to  give  everyone 
over  the  time,  as  we  have  been  trying 
to  do.  That  is  a  problem  the  gentle- 
man will  have  to  settle  cm  his  side.  But 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  as  I  promised. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tlewoman. 

I  have  listened  to  the  eloquent  argu- 
m^ts  of  the  other  side  particularly 
those  raised  Just  a  moment  ago  by  the 


gentleman  from  New  York  on  the 
pUl^  of  the  small  busJnesi  people  of 
the  country  and  how  impmtant  thqr 
are  to  the  revitallaatloo  of  the  Natkm. 
lagreewlthlt 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Olinota.  I  wOl  yield 
mysdf  30  seconds  and  I  would  hope 
the  gentleman  from  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia could  have  more  time  from  his 
own  side. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlewoman 
is  recbgnlaed  for  30  ■^^rfntds 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  IIlliu>is.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  I  think  it  is  dis- 
honest to  suggest  that  the  tax  in- 
creases that  we  are  suggesting  are  for 
the  small  businesses  and  working 
people  of  this  country.  The  fact  is  the 
gentleman  knows  that  80  percent  of 
the  tax  break  that  people  got  in  the 
business  sector  wait  to  the  major  cor- 
porations, 20  peromt  to  the  small  busi- 
nesses. But  as  the  gentlonan  knows  35 
percent  of  the  individual  taxes  that 
were  given  wait  to  the  top  5  percent 
of  the  people  of  the  country  and  that 
what  we  are  proposing,  that  they  need 
to  have  their  taxes  raised  in  order  we 
might  bring  in  $8  billion  more  in  order 
that  people  making  $50,000  or  less 
may  have  the  kind  of  tax  break  they 
deserve  and  need. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  has  expired. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  an  additional  4 
minutes  so  we  can  clarify  for  the  gen- 
tleman something  we  know  he  will 
wish  to  understand.  And  I  will  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York, 

D  1100 

Mr.  KEMP.  BCr.  Chairman,  I  am 
sorry  the  gentleman  chose  the  word 
"dishonest,"  because  that  introduces 
an  element  of  discord  into  an  other- 
wise. I  think,  very  friendly  debate,  but 
I  recognize  that  In  a  moment  of  pas- 
sion we  get  our  feelings  hurt  by  com- 
ments that  are  made,  so  I  want  the 
gentleman  to  know  that  ouj*  feelings 
over  here  are  not  hurt  by  the  use  of 
that  word.  I  think  it  was  sil^unf  ortu- 
nate  use  of  words,  because  most  Amer- 
icans Imow,  and  anybody  who  loolcs  at 
the  Tax  Code  knows,  raat  80  percent 
of  the  taxpayers  of  America  are  under 
about  $50,000.  At  least  80  percent  of 
the  burden  \b  under  $50,000.  So  any- 
thing that  lowers  the  tax  rates  for 
people  $50,000  and  below  by  definition 
help  78  to  80  percent  of  the  American 
people. 

Now  the  gentleman  is  correct  in  1981 
the  tax  cut  lowered  the  top  rate  from 
70  to  50.  And  that  Indeed  aff n^^  not 
only  the  people  up  at  the  top,  but  it 
affects,  hopefully,  some  of  the  capital 
and  savings  pool  that  might  otherwise 
go  to  create  Jobs.  So  I  will  not  get  into 
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that  anument  too  much,  but  I  do  reo- 
n^tmn  that  the  tap  tax  rates  were  cut 
The  whole  point  of  the  mtaiorlty 
party^  attempt  to  revise  the  budget  is 
piedieated  upon  the  Idea  that  the  rich. 
so-caUed.  or  wealthy.  scH^lled.  have 
already  gottm  their  tax  cut.  Now  the 
gentleman's  psjty  is  attempting  to 
remove  that  part  of  the  tax  part  that 
goes  to  people  under  $60,000.  It  cuts 
the  marginal  tax  rates  by  10  percent 
of  everybody,  but  you  cannot  just  cut 
taxes  here  or  there,  as  was  done  in 
IMl.  The  whole  minority  party  ap- 
proach to  the  tax  policy  In  1981  was  to 
cut  all  rates  by  35  or  SO  percent  over  3 
years. 

It  was  the  gentleman's  party,  jthe 
msjortty  party,  led  by  Mr.  Brodhead. 
led  by  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Jons),  led  by  the  gentleman 
from  nilnois  (Mr.  RoemncowsKi). 
who  advocated  cutting  the  top  rate 
from  70  to  50  In  1  year,  cutting  the 
corporate  income  tax  by  30  percent  in 
3  years,  "hinghig  the  depreciation 
schedules  for  expensing,  so  that  every 
business  in  America  could  write  off 
their  investment  in  1  year,  which  I  do 
not  t***"^  is  that  bad  an  idea,  but  now 
that  the  minority  party  is  attempting 
to  cut  the  rest  of  the  Tax  Code  by  10 
percoit  so  that  people  under  wealthy 
brackets  will  get  the  first  part  of  the 
real  net  tax  cut  to  which  they  are  oiti- 
tled.  the  gentleman's  party  repeals  it, 
not  only  does  it  repeal  the  lO-pocent 
tax  cut  which  then  becomes  a  stirtsx 
on  their  income  in  1983,  because  they 
are  planning  on  it.  they  are  also  re- 
pealing indexing. 

Ttutoring  is  the  most  important  part 
of  the  whole  tax  reform  of  1981.  par- 
ticularly for  the  people  who  the  gen- 
tleman and  the  previous  speaker  said 
that  they  are  concerned  about  Be- 
cause the  bradcets  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Tax  Code.  I  would  say  to  my 
friend,  and  the  reason  that  indexing  is 
Biffh  an  Important  part  of  the  tax 
reform  of  1981  that  affects  people  to 
whom  the  gentleman  is  concerned  is 
simply  at  the  bottom  of  the  brackets 
they    are    the    narrowest.    In    other 
words,  every  little  increase  in  income 
tn  wmwtnmi  terms  pushes  people  up 
into  hl^ier  and  higher  bra^ets.  But 
the  bradwts  are  narrowest  at  the 
bottom.  So  if  you  lift  all  the  indexing, 
you  are  reaUy  attacking  the  bottom 
level  of  that  ladder,  the  brackets.  And 
you  are  not  hurUng  the  rich  by  get- 
ting after  indexing.  You  may  raise 
about  $5  billion  at  midnight  next  year, 
but  you  are  going  to  hurt  the  people 
t.ti»t  the  gentleman  has  mentioned.  It 
was  not  dishonest  and  it  was  not  disin- 
genuous of  the  minority  party.  It  was 
stanply  saying  that  80  percent  of  all 
buainesMs  that  are  small  in  America 
today  are  unincorporated.  They  rely 
on  persoi^  tnfffl»«*  for  their  savings 
and  their  capital  and  their  Investment, 
and  the  gentleman's  party  is  atta^lng 


them  frtmtally  and  I  think  it  is  a  mis- 
take.          

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 

U«^htg>n  (Mr.  WOLR). 

Mr.  WOLFE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
it  is  important  that  we  keep  the  record 
straight. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  a 
momoit  ago  spent  a  good  deal  of  time 
focusing  upon  the  revenue  portion  of 
the  budget  that  wiU  be  before  the 
House  today.  I  wish  he  had  been  as 
candid  as  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Kdcf)  in  acknowledging  for 
the  first  time  on  the  Republican  side 
of  the  aisle,  that  revenue  increases  are 
part  of  the  administration's  budget- 
over  $200  bOlion  in  new  revenues  over 
a  5-year  timeframe  are  called  for  in 
the  President's  own  budget  presenU- 
Uon. 

It  is  important  to  understand  this,  so 
that  in  comparing  the  House  Budget 
Committee  Resolution  with  that  pro- 
posed by  the  administration,  we  will 
be  conuiaring  apples  with  lUDples.  The 
fact  of  the  master  is  that  both  the  ad- 
ministration's budget  and  the  Demo- 
cratic budget  would  acquire  new  reve- 
nues. The  only  real  question  is  precise- 
ly how  they  should  be  obtained  and 
that  is  for  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee to  decide. 

Second,  the  issue  of  deficits.  I  cer- 
tainly concur  with  the  emphasis  that 
was  made  by  a  number  of  the  speakers 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  about 
the  importance  of  the  deficit.  It  would 
be  helpful  if  those  people  who  at- 
tribute the  decline  in  Inflation  rates 
and  the  decline  in  interest  rates  to  the 
budgetary  policies  of  the  ciurent  ad- 
ministration would  also  be  willing  to 
attribute  the  enormously  high  unem- 
ployment and  the  unprecedentaUy 
high  deficits  to  those  same  budget 
policies.  Chie  simply  cannot  have  it 
both  ways. 

The  reality  is  that  the  deficits  that 
are  projected  over  the  4-year  budget- 
ary cycle  of  the  current  administration 
are  greater  than  all  of  the  budget  defi- 
cits combined  for  the  entire  history  of 
the  Republic  up  to  this  point.  That  is 
the  reality.  And  it  is  also  the  case  that 
if  you  take  a  look  at  the  5-year  budget 
cycle  that  is  projected  under  the  pro- 
posed budget  that  is  before  the  House 
today,  that  there  is  over  $100  billion 
greater  deficit  reduction  than  in  the 
administration's  budget. 

That  is  the  reality  and  we  had  better 
look  at  those  outyear  deficits,  because 
our  inability  to  bring  down  those  defi- 
cits will  block  any  sustained  economic 
recovery. 

BCrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  C!hair- 
man.  I  yield  15  minutes  to  the  gentie- 
man  from  New  Yoi^  (Mr.  Kdcf). 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
say  to  my  friends  on  the  left  side  of 
the  aisle.  I  feel  a  litUe  disappointed 
that  we  started  out  with  some  acri- 
mony. I  originally  came  to  the  floor 


because  I  wanted  to  partidpate  In  this 
debate  over  the  budget  oo  the  Hum- 
phrey-HawUns  legislation,  as  I  try  to 
almost  every  year.  And  I  think  It  is  an 
important  piece  of  legislation. 

I  have  come,  over  the  years;  to  ap- 
preciate the  leadership  and  the  friend- 
ship of  the  gentieman  from  California. 
He  is  decent,  honorable,  patriotic 
hard  worlEhig.  caring,  and  compassion- 
ate—I  hope  my  saying  so  does  not  ruin 
his  reputation— but  I  want  him  to 
know  that,  because  I  appreciate  him 
more  and  more  as  I  go  on.  I  particular- 
ly u)preciate  the  goals  of  Humphrey- 
Hawldns  Pull  Employment  Act.  Now 
this  comes  as  an  annual  sho^  when 
people  hear  me  say  it.  but  I  have  said 
it  before. 

I  think  the  greatest  contribution 
that  the  gentieman  from  California 
has  made,  and  I  think  my  friend  from 
Georgia  and  others  on  our  side  of  the 
aisle  also  share  this,  is  that  they  and 
the  gentieman  from  California  (Mr. 
Hawkihs)  have  done  more  to  demolish 
and  attack  the  idea  that  unemploy- 
ment is  a  cure  for  inflation  than 
anyone  I  know  of  on  either  side  of  the 
aisle. 

I  have  said,  and  I  say  it  again  today, 
that  the  idea  is  pernicious  that  you 
fight  Inflation  with  unemployment.  I 
really  do.  I  know  that  it  may  sound 
gratuitous,  but  I  mean  it  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart.  I  think  it  is  an 
idea  that  is  threatening  the  democra- 
cies of  the  West. 

I  also  believe  that  inflation  is  no 
answer  to  unemployment. 

The  supposed  tradeoff  between  un- 
employment and  inflation  is  some- 
thing that  this  body  has  to  reject 
sooner  or  later.  It  has  been  a  long  time 
in  this  country  since  we  have  had  non- 
inflationary  economic  growth.  Until 
recently,  we  have  had  both  rising  in- 
flation and  rising  unemployment. 

The  gentieman's  legidation  and  that 
cospoQSored  in  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
HxmPHRXT  was  sincerely  aimed  at 
trying  to  mix  fiscal  and  monetary 
policy  in  such  a  way  that  we  could 
have  rising  production  and  employ- 
ment with  price  sUbillty. 
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One  of  the  problems  I  have  had,  and- 
I  am  going  to  ask  the  gentieman  who 
is  the  author  of  the  bill,  since  tliis  is 
the  only  chance  we  ever  get  to  have  a 
colloquy  like  this,  are  not  the  instruc- 
tions to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  in 
his  legislation  designed  to  simply  get 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  its 
Chairman  to  give  us  information  for 
the  targeting  of  monetary  policy? 

napologize,  I  do  not  have  the  legisla- 
tion right  here;  but  I  ask  the  gentie- 
man  from  C^allfomia  (Mr.  Hawkihs), 
in  the  Humphrey-Hawkins  bill  which 
was  passed,  did  we  not  ask  for  explicit 
relation  of  monetary  policy  to  econom- 
ic goals  and  objectives? 


That  is  not  exactly  the  language.  I 
know.  I  thought  that  there  were  mon- 
etary targets  in  the  legislation.  Maybe 
the  gentleman  from  Calif onda  could 
edifyus.       ' 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  the  original 
bill  did  attempt  to  require  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Pederal  Reserve  Board  to 
report  to  the  Joint  Economic  CommlV 
tee  on  the  money  targets  and  the  in- 
terest rate  that  would  be  compatible 
with  achieving  the  objectives  of  thp 
act.  , 

During  the.  process  on  the  other 
side,  the  Senate  amended  that  provi- 
sion to  simply  require  the  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to 
report  on  these  factors,  rather  than 
make  them  compatible,  which  he  an- 
nually does;  however,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  BcMrd.  and  I  will 
not  saddle  that  Chairman  on  this  ad- 
ministration, because  unf(Mlunately 
he  was  named  by  the  previous  admin- 
istration, one  of  its  mistakes  I  person- 
ally think,  but  that  is  certainly  not  the 
fault  of  this  administration. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  constantly  abrogates  his 
responsibility  by  telling  the  Congress 
what  it  should   be  doing  on  fiscal 

policy. 

Mr.  KEBCP.  I  am  glad  to  hear  the 
gentieman  say  it,  because  that  Is  a 
point  that  I  have  been  trying  to  make 
to  my  own  colleagues  and  tried  to 
make  in  the  budget  debate,  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  Chairman 
comm  to  the  Budget  Committee  and 
lectures  us  about  fiscal  policy  and  gets 
away  with  saying  llttie  about  mone- 
tary policy. 

So  I  want  the  gentieman  to  know 
that  I  voted  for  the  majority  party's 
language  in  the  Budget  Committee 
with  regard  to  requiring  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  to  report  to  the  n.S. 
Congress  on  the  consistency  of  its  poli- 
cies with  our  economic  forecast.  I  do 
not  want  to  sound  like  I  am  Just 
second-guessing  the  Federal  Reserve, 
but  I  do  want  them  to  tell  us  what 
they  are  doing  to  give  us  a  balanced 
monetary  policy  and  the  type  of  price 
stability  that  I  think  is  envisioned  in 
Humphrey-Hawkins. 

Is  there  not  in  Humphrey-Hawkins  a 
desire  or  a  target  of  price  stability  or 
reasonable  price  stability  as  a  gMl  of 
monetary  policy?  Is  that  not  implicit 
or  explicit  in  the  Hiunphrey-Hawklns 

biU?  

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mi.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentieman  will  yield,  one  of  the 
objectives  of  the  act  is  that  the  infla- 
tion rate  would  be  reduced  to  3  per- 
cent within  a  period  of  5  years.  That. 
,in  itself,  relates  to  price  stability.  Un- 
fortunately, we  do  not.  in  effect,  place 
any  greater  responsibility,  however,  on 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  do  what- 
ever Is  necessary  to  make  the  act  com- 
patible with  the  achievement  of  its 
goals.  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  defects 
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in  the  act.  which  I  would  hope  that  we 
can  correct 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  would  like  to  woric 
with  the  gentleman  in  correcting  that 
part  of  the  act  I  think,  if  I  can  say  so 
to  my  friend,  the  gentieman  from  Cali- 
fornia, that  what  has  happened  is  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  is  comply- 
ing with  the  part  of  the  Humphrey- 
Haa^lns  bill  that  identifies  its  nspon- 
sibHtty  to  give  information  to  the  Con- 
gress about  the  monetary  aggregates, 
but  we  are  not  requiring  them  to  go 
bejrcmd  Just  reporting  the  aggregates. 
Which  are  only  intermediate  tools,  and 
get  to  what  ultimate  target  they  are 
using,  if  any,  to  give  us  what  all  of  us 
want  and  the  American  people  are  des- 
perately in  need  of,  a  constant  value  of 
the  currency  over  a  long  period  of 
time:  that  is.  price  stability. 

Again,  my  concern  is  that  when  Mr. 
Volcker  comes  before  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, he  sinu)ly  comes  up  there  and 
says  the  money  supply  is  too  high, 
taxes  are  too  low,  deficits  are  too  big, 
and  he  does  not  give  us  any  knowledge 
or  any  information  as  to  what  Is  going 
on  behind  that  cloud  of  dgar  smoke. 
Right  now,  I  would  say  to  my  friend, 
the  most  powerful  man  in  this  econo- 
my is  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board.  Right  now,  monetary 
policy  seems  to  depend  on  whether  he 
gets  up  on  one  side  of  the  bed  one 
morning  and  the  other  side  of  the  bed 
the  next  morning.  No  one  in  the  Con- 
gress knows,  the  President  does  not 
know,  the  Treasury  Department  does 
not  know,  our  trading  partners  do  not 
Imow,  the  Eluropean  monetary  system 
does  not  Icnow,  Mexico  does  not  Imow; 
there  is  not  anybody  on  this  Earth 
who  really  knows  what  the  target  of 
Federal  Reserve  policy  is. 

The  gentieman  in  attempting  to 
move  away  from  mechanical  monetar- 
ism has,  I  thlQk,  made  an  important 
contribution  to  the  debate.  And  again 
I  want  to  say,  I  voted  for  that  part  of 
the  majority  party's  budget  resolution 
dealing  with  monetary  policy,  even 
though  I  did  not  find  the  language 
ideal.  I  think  it  is  important  I  explaiili 
my  vote  in  the  back  of  the  budget  in 
my  comments,  cdy  minority  views. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  BCr.  Chairman,  If 
the  gentieman  will  yield  further,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentieman's  comments 
and  certainly  will  work  with  him 
toward  the  common  objective  that  he 
has  Just  mentioned  in  connection  with 
monetary  policy.  I  think  it  Is  long 
overdue.  I  think  this  cuts  across  party 

lines. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  think  it  does,  too. 
Mr.  HAWKINS.  It  Is  a  contribution 
which  can  be  made  not  only  to  the 
Full  Employment  Act,  but  certainly  to 
the  economy  and  its  management. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Let  me  get  to  full  em- 
ployment but  before  I  do,  let  me 
answer  the  argument  that  people 
think  HAWKnrs  or  KaiP  want  to  run 
monetary  policy.  I  do  not  think  Con- 


gress should  nor  Ons  Bawkjmb  ought 
to  run  it  or  Jack  Kcmp.  or  any  one 
person.  I  do  not  think  any  one  man  or 
woman  should  run  the  Federal  Re- 
serve. I  think  it  should  be  guided  by 
the  rule  of  law,  not  the  nde  of  men. 

I  thought  lex  rex  was  the  principle 
of  this  country,  but  in  the  Federal  Re- 
serve it  is  rex  lex,  "The  king  is  law."  It 
should  be  "The  law  is  king."  That  is  a 
constitutional  principle  and  to  t*>^ 
end  I  think  we  ought  to  force  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  to  give  us  the  in- 
formation as  to  what  they  are  doing  to 
give  us  an  honest  sound,  and  stable 
dollar,  a  dollar  that  will  matntmin  tts 
value  over  a  long  period  of  time,  a 
dollar  that  is  an  honest  link  between 
the  past,  the  present  and  the  future, 
that  is  a  storehouse  of  value  and  a  reli- 
able mediiun  of  exchange. 

Let  me  get  to  the  issue  of  full  em- 
ployment. I  believe  full  employment 
and  price  stability  are  compatible  and 
attainable  in  a  free,  open,  and  proQ>er- 
ous  economy.  There  is  a  concern  that  I 
have  and  I  want  to  share  that  with  my 
friend,  the  Delegate  from  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Walter  Pauhtooy.  While 
the  gentieman  is  on  the  floor,  my  con- 
cern is  that  if  you  pile  a  tax  of  $30  bil- 
lion, whether  it  comes  from  the 
income  tax  or  whether  it  comes  from 
gasoline  taxes,  it  Is  ultimately  going  to 
come  from  the  pockets  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  who  woi^  for  a  living. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  Delegate, 
there  is  no  way  you  can  get  $30  billion 
more  In  taxes  out  of  this  economy;  it  Is 
too  fragile  a  recovery  to  endanger  with 
a  tax  of  this  magnitude. 

We  learned  the  other  day  that  the 
economy  in  the  first  quarter  grew  at  a 
4-percent  annualized  GNP.  That  is 
Just  the  barest  beginnings  of  what  we 
"•an  hope  Is  an  economic  recovery.  Eco- 
nomic recovery  Is  Important  to  all  of 
us  and  irrespective  of  who  gets  the 
credit  it  is  Incredible  that  we  might 
try  to  shut  off  the  engine  that  can  get 
people  back  to  work. 

So  on  that  premise,  which  Is 
common  between  us,  let  me  Just  say, 
how  can  you  think  of  taking  $30  bil- 
lion out  of  the  pockets  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  when  consumer  spending 
in  1983  increased  in  the  first  quarter 
barely  0.1  percent? 

Consimier  spending— forgive  me  if 
for  a  moment  I  sound  like  a  Keynesl- 
an,  but  the  Democratic  Party  would 
certainly  agree  that  people  have  to 
spend  money.  The  demand  for  goods 
and  services  has  been  shut  off  not  only 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bcwrd.  as  the 
distinguished  gentieman  from  C^alifor- 
nla  pointed  out,  but  you  would  also 
shut  off  spending  when  you  tax  it  out 
of  the  pockets  of  the  American  people 
and  I  am  afraid  that  at  this  point  in 
the  recovery  taking  $30  billion  out  of 
the  economy  would  be  devastating  to 
our  hope  to  get  the  demand  for  steel, 
the  demand  for  autos.  the  <i»m^nd  for 
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taoaring.  and  the  demand  and  the  aUl- 
ttgr  to  fipvp"***  or  avn,  whatever  the 
tbdkot  may  be.  back  Into  the  economy. 
So  that  la  my  coneem. 

Perlmpa  I  repeatedly  wnphairiiift  per- 
nnal  tnoome  tazea.  but  that  is  kind  of 
a  tender  oot  with  me.  I  think  the 
taMcrne  tax  rates  In  this  country  Is  too 
high. 

Itr.  PADMTROT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  lentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  yMd  to  the  Delegate 
tram  the  Dtatriet  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  FAUMTROY.  The  gentleman 
does  not  vtah  to  create  the  impression 
that  by  mtlng  for  the  resolution  today 
^ti«t  ««  are  voting  to  rtlminat.f  the 
third  year  of  the  tax  cut.  but  we  are 
in>ttng  to  eliminate  indexing? 

Mr.  KKMP.  Well.  I  did  say  that  and 
I  wUl  tell  the  gentleman  why.  The 
Democratic  Caucus  announced  in  the 
New  Toik  Times  and  the  Washington 
post  and  the  Wall  Street  Journal  that 
It  intmded  by  TO  or  80  percent  to  take 
off  the  third  year  and  to  take  off  in- 
dexing: so  I  was  reading  what  the 
caucus  did  and  if  I  implied  that  that 
was  the  gentleman's  views.  I  apologise. 
Maybe  the  gentleman  could  reassure 
me  that  he  will  not  raise  taxes. 

Mr.  PADNTROY.  But  the  genUe- 
xit^n  did  imply  that  is  what  we  are 
voting  on. 
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Mr.  KEMP.  Let  me  take  my  time 
back  for  long  enough  to  say  this:  The 
reason  I  said  to  the  House  that  they 
were  voting  on  taking  out  the  third 
year  or  indexing  is  because,  my  friend, 
you  cannot  get  $30  billion  in  revenues 
if  you  do  not  go  after  the  third  year 
and  indexing. 

The  gentleman  is  not  suggesting,  is 
he,  that  you  are  going  to  put  a  $30  bil- 
lion tax  on  the  price  of  gasoline  for 
the  American  driver?  You  are  not 
going  to  put  a  $30  biUton  value-added 
tax  or  excise  tax  on  the  consumer? 
You  are  not  going  to  put  a  $30  biUlon 
tax  on  Bethlehem  Steel.  They  are  not 
paying  any  tax.  because  they  are  out 
of  business  in  my  district. 

Where  is  the  gentleman  going  to  get 
the  $30  bmion? 

Mr.  PAUNTROY.  If  the  gentleman 
wm  yield  further,  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  there  are  a  number  of  options 
for  raising  revenues. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Could  the  gentleman 
give  us  some? 

Mr.  PAUNTROY.  Certainly  we 
could  bring  in  $2.6  billion  by  repealing 
the  intangible  drilling  costs  that  were 
allowed  those  in  the  oil  industry,  the 
ofl  dQ>letion  allowance. 

Mr.  KEMP.  "Diat  leaves  $27  billion. 
Where  is  the  gentleman  going  to  get 
$27  billion? 

Mr.  PAUNTROY.  We  can  discuss 
that  when  it  becomes  current  in  the 
debate  on  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
M^t^Tui,  but  do  not  give  the  impression 
to  the  American  people  that  we  are 


voting  on  the  apedflcs.  The  American 

people 

Mr.  KKMP.  We  have  to. 
Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, win  tluB  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  KEMP.  No;  I  need  my  time. 
Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Dllnols.  I  would 
tell  you  why  some  of  us  on  this  side  of 
the  alsle-and  I  will  be  glvtaig  the  gen- 
tleman a  few  more  minutes— the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  that  is  liringing 
out  this  budget  has  said  that  is  what 
they  are  going  to  do.  and  there  are 
reconciliation  instructions.  So  Indeed 
that  is  exactly  what  you  are  voting  on. 
Mr.  KEMP.  Of  course  it  is. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  So  let  us 
not  try  to  kid  ourselves. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  would  say  to  my 
friend,  when  we  tried  to  get  informa- 
tion in  the  Committee  on  the  Budget 
and  asked  the  malority  party  what 
they  were  doing,  for  instance  what  a 
3M-peroent  growth  iMtttem  for  defense 
would  do  to  the  defense  budget,  they 
told  us.  "Well,  we  cannot  tell  you  what 
it  is  going  to  do,"  but  when  it  got  into 
other  parts  of  the  budget,  there  were 
10  and  11  and  12  pages'  worth  of  dis- 
cussion points  as  to  what  they  envi- 
sioned. 

I  wonder  why.  I  wotild  say  to  my 
friend  from  the  District  of  Columbia, 
that  the  majority  party  wants  a 
stealth  tax?  It  is.  in  effect,  a  tax  by 
stealth.  You  are  telling  us  that  we 
have  to  vote  $30  billion  of  taxes  in  a 
single  year. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Kxhp) 
has  expired. 

Mr.  KEMP.  May  I  have  an  addition- 
al 5  minutes? 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  JOllnois.  I  will  be 
happy  to  yield  5  additional  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  do  not  want  to  take  too 
much  more  time.  I  think  most  people 
around  here  know  that  if  you  take  $30 
billion  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  Amer 


Mr.  WALKER  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yMdlng. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  it  might  be 
well  to  p(dnt  out.  and  I  think  I  am  oor- 
rect  on  this,  that  the  figures  for  the 
tax  increase  are  iveciaely  similar  to 
the  figures  that  you  would  come  up 
with  If  you  repeal  the  third  year  and 
yHTt«i»»«»^  Indexing.  So  there  is  a  pre- 
cise pattern  there  that  cannot  be  ig- 
nored. 

Mr.  KEMP.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. I  think  most  Members  know  what 
they  are  doing,  so  I  will  not  belabor 
the  point. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  ^Hll  the 
gentleman  yldd  to  me  for  10  seccmds? 
Mr.  KEBfP.  Of  course. 
Mrs.    MARTIN    ot    Illinois.    Any 
Member  is  a  little  omfused.  If  they 
turn  to  page  284  of  the  budget  docu- 
ment, they  will  see  exactly  where  that 
tax  burden  falls,  as  the  gentleman 
from  New  YoriE  says,  on  those  who  are 
woiklng  and  those  who  have  incomes 
under  $50,000.  and  see  the  percent- 
ages. This  is  not  a  Republican  booklet. 
Mr.  KEMP.  I  need  at  least  4  minutes 
to  make  another  point. 

Mr.  DORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  DOROAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  say 
Just  two  things. 

First.  I  agree  with  you  completely 
with  respect  to  monetary  policy.  It 
does  completely  overwhelm  fiscal 
policy.  While  day  after  day  we  stand 
on  this  floor  talking  about  budgets 
and  spending  and  taxing,  it  is  over- 
whelmed by  monetary  policy. 

But  let  me  say  one  other  thing.  I 
agree  with  you  on  that  I  think  you  do 
a  real  service  to  this  Congress  and  the 

American  people 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  think  Ii4r.  Hawkihs 


bliUon  out  ol  tne  pocxeis  oi  me  Amer-     /  '-^ 

lean  people,  you  are  not  going  to  get  it  pas.  ____.„  ,«,„t,„,,i„„x  Mr 
from  intangible  drilling  expense.  You  7  Mr.  DORGAN  <5on^^";»«>- .  JE^- 
can  go  after  corporations,  you  can  g«/HAWKiKS   yourself,  and  many  othera 


after  small  business,  you  can  go  aftel* 
consumers,  you  can  go  after  oil  compa- 
nies. You  Just  are  not  going  to  get  $30 
billion  unless  you  go  after  the  working 
men  and  women  of  America,  because 
they  are  the  ones  who  pay  all  the 
taxes. 

So  I  think  the  House  should  know 
that  It  Is  effectively  voting  to  repeal  or 
send  instructions  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  to  repeal  the  third 
year,  which  Incidentally  would  be  a  10- 
percent  surtax  on  the  income  of  the 
American  people  In  1983,  plus  repeal- 
ing indexing,  which  I  think  would  be 
an  outrageous  attack  on  the  blue- 
collar  workers  of  America  and  our 
hopes  for  economic  recovery. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlonan  yield? 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 


leading  the  charge  to  try  and  get  a 
bridle  on  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

But  second,  on  the  issue  of  taxing, 
money  does  not  come  from  the  tooth 
fairy  around  here.  If  you  want  to 
spend  $1.8  trillion  for  defense,  some- 
body has  to  pay  the  bill  and  you  are 
right.  It  is  going  to  have  to  be  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Let  me  answer  that,  be- 
cause that  was  the  next  part  of  my 
speech.  I  tried  to  take  a  few  minutes 
to  talk  about  monetary  policy  and  a 
few  minutes  to  have  a  colloquy  with 
my  good  friend  from  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Now  I  would  like  to  talk 
about  those  deficits.  They  are  not 
benign.  They  are  not  benign.  But  the 
gentleman  from  California.  I  would 
say  V)  my  friend  from  North  Dakota, 
has  often  made  the  point  that  a  deficit 
reflects  the  sickness  in  the  economy. 


and  to  make  the  economy  healthy,  will 
do  more  to  reduce  the  defldt  than  aU 
the  Band-Aids  that  you  can  put  on 
this  budget  Putting  people  back  to 
work  with  strong  economic  growth  in 
1988  and  1984  wOl  reduce  deficits  to 
manageable  levels. 

For  Instanoe.  the  economy  contract- 
ed In  1979  and  1980,  and  we  can  debate 
who  was  causing  It  or  who  did  not 
cause  it  But  we  all  know  that  we  have 
been  in  a  recession  for  a  number  of 
years  In  housing  and  autos  and  steel 
and  secondary  and  tertiary  industries 
throu^iout  the  Northeast  and  Mid- 
west and  in  the  tamer  dties.  We  also 
know  what  has  happened  to  agricul- 
ture and  oiu-  exports  since  the  break- 
down of  monetaiy  policy  in  the  1970's. 

So  whether  we  debate  the  ups  and 
downs  along  the  way  in  unemploy- 
ment or  employment  no  one  can  dis- 
pute the  fact  that  in  housing  and 
autos  there  has  been  a  depression 
since  1979.  and  they  are  Items  which 
heavily  influence  unemployment  So 
..  from  that  standpoint  much  of  the  un- 
employment in  this  coimtry  is  the 
result  of  the  high  interest  rates  that 
have  been  followed  for  the  past  3  to 
ZVt  years.  Again.  I  am  not  critidztaig 
any  one  party  or  any  one  person;  I  am 
suggesting  that  unnecessarily  high  in- 
terest rates  shut  off  what  otherwise, 
would  have  fueled  housing  starts 
auto  sales.  Z;^ 

I  am  from  Buffalo,  so  I  am  senaftlve 
to  this,  because  the  unemploym^t  in 
the  auto,  steel,  and  housing  and  con- 
struction and  related  industries  is  so 
high  as  to  be  as  tragic  as  it  is  in  many 
other  parts  of  this  country.  It  is  tragic 
and  it  Is  imnecessary.  That  is  my 
point.  The  gentleman  who  makes  that 
point  is  BCr.  Hawkxhs.  as  well,  from 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 

So  if  we  can  find  some  modicum  of 
agreement,  maybe  we  can  find  a  way 
out  of  this  dilemma.  Here  is  what  I  am 
suggesting:  that  we  pursue  this  new- 
found Interest  in  monetary  policy 
wherever  it  may  lead.  I  think  that  is 
the  essence  of  a  liberal  sodetr.  having 
the  courage  and  the  tenadty  to  take 
the  truth  wherever  it  leads,  and  if  it 
leads  to  the  truth  that  the  monetarists 
are  right  I  will  become  a  monetarist. 
If  It  leads  to  the  truth  that  Keynes 
was  right  I  would  become  a  Keynesi- 
an.  If  it  leads  to  the  truth,  however, 
that  somewhere  down  that  dark  alley 
behind  a  dosed  door  that  maybe.  Just 
maybe^  we  have  to  once  again  guaran- 
tee an  honest  sound  dollar,  one  that 
will  maintain  Its  value  by  having  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  required  to 
give  us  a  stable  price  level  over  a  long 
period  of  time,  I  think  we  also  might 
want  to  have  the  courage  to  pursue 
that 

But  one  other  aspect  of  this  is  im- 
portant Gentlemen  and  ladies,  by  put- 
ting thJs  burden  of  tax  ob  the  econo- 
my at  this  fragile  moment  in  the  re- 


covery, you  are  putting  a  hl^er  cost 
onlabOT. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Kdip) 
has  again  expired. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  nUnols.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  3  additional  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  frmn  New  Yorii. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  appreciate  the  generos- 
ity and  the  tenadty  of  my  colleague 
from  the  Ccnnmittee  on  the  Budget. 
She  is  an  Invlratiaii  to  all  of  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  do  you  know  what  we 
have  done  in  the  last  2  years  with 
taxes?  We  have  raised  the  cost  of  labor 
to  the  point  that  if  any  small  business 
man  or  wcmian  or  entrepreneur  In  this 
country  wants  to  hire  somebody,  they 
have  to  factor  into  their  equation  the 
taMavase  tai  the  FUTA  tax.  We  have 
doubled  the  FUTA  tax  tai  the  1982.  the 
Federal  unemployment  tax.  That  went 
from  8  percent  to  8  percent  IKTe  have 
drastically  increased  the  payroll  tax. 
and  that  is  going  to  go  up,  and  we 
have  even  taken  the  1989  payroll  tax 
and  accderated  that  In  fact  93  per- 
cent of  the  1981  tax  acts  have  been 
offset  by  tax  Increases  in  fiscal  year 
1981-88.  according  to  the  Treasury. 

We  are  putting  another  tax  on  the 
employmoit  of  people  and  raising  the 
cost  of  labor  by,  I  think,  going  after 
the  3d  year. 

itlemen  and  ladies,  that  is  a  mis- 
take. You  are  putting  a  wedge  between 
the  after-tax  Income  of  the  woridng 
man  and  woman  and  the  cost  of  labor 
to  such  a  point  that  every  employer  in 
America  is  going  to  be  forced  to  look 
for  machines  and  capital  intensive 
ways  of  replacing  the  woiklng  people 
of  this  country. 

I  am  not  against  recapitalizing 
American  industry.  We  need  to  keep 
up  with  technology.  We  need  to  make 
autos  and  steel  more  effidenUy  and 
more  effectively  and  use  robotfcs  and 
use  technology,  but  what  you  are 
doing  here  is  not  lowering  the  cost  of 
capital;  you  are  raising  the  cost  of 
lattor  in  this  country  to  a  point  #here 
businesses  are  not  going  to  be  able  to 
hire  people,  they  are  Ineffldently 
going  to  have  to  put  a  machine  in 
their  place.  You  are  raising  the  cost  of 
labor.  Every  time  you  put  the  tax  on 
working  people,  you  widen  the  gap  be- 
tween their  after-tax  wages  and  theta- 
pretax  income. 

Inflation  is  not  caused  by  too  many 
workers  working.  It  is  not  caused  by 
business  doing  too  much  business.  In- 
flation is  caused  by  the  Government 
With  a  combination  of  inflation  and 
taxes,  the  Government  is  driving  a 
wedge  between  labor  and  management 
which  does  not  have  to  be  there. 

Let  me  give  you  a  simple  example.  It 
is  not  perfect  because  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  an  "average"  family.  But  this 
wUl  give  an  idea  of  what  is  going  oil 

In  1970.  the  median  Income  of  Amer- 
ican families  was  $9,750.  In  1980.  it 
was  $19,950.  But  If  you  take  away  the 


effect  of  Inflation,  and  take  away  a  tri- 
pling of  payroll  tax  rates,  and  take 
away  the  automatic  Increases  in 
taicome  tax  rates  caused  by  InflatlOD— 
the  real,  take-home  pay  of  that  family 
actually  dropped,  by  about  $912  in. 
1980  dollars.  That  Is  a  cut  tai  real  after- 
tax wages  of  about  5  percent 

But  now  look  at  it  from  the  other 
side,  frmn  the  point  of  view  of  the 
bustaiess.  Add  on  the  employer's  share 
of  the  payroll  tax.  The  cost  of  hiring 
that  median  wage-earner  rose  from 
$10,124  to  $21,173.  That  does  not  ior 
dude  unemployment  contributions, 
pensloo  and  health  benefits  and  oUier 
nonwage  costs.  That  is  an  taicrease  of  8 
percent  beyond  inflation. 

The  real  cofet  of  hiring  the  worker 
wait  up  8  percent  after  inflation, 
while  the  worker's  take-home  pay 
went  down  5  percent  after  inflation. 
The  businessman  sees  his  labor  costs 
skynx^eting,  and  he  blames  labor  for 
taiflatloiL  The  worker  sees  his  after- 
tax pay  going  down,  and  he  blames 
management  for  m  airing  excessive 
profits.  But  the  wedge  between  was  ac- 
tually caused  by  the  Government 

What  would  you  do  if  you  were  rep- 
resenting the  woiker  I  mentioned,  ne- 
gotiating a  3-year  contract  and  you 
figured  inflation  would  be  10  percent  a 
year?  Your  members  will  need  a  33- 
peroent  Increase  in  take-home  pay  Just 
to  stay  even  with  taiflatlon.  But  you 
can  not  ask  for  33  percent  before 
taxes,  because  you  know  that  there 
wOl  be  payroll  tax  Increases  sad  auto- 
matic increases  in  the  Income  tax 
rates.  It  turns  out  that  the  family 
earning  the  median  income  of  almost 
$20,000  in  1980  would  need  a  42-per- 
cent pay  Increase  over  3  years  to  keep 
up  with  inflation  after  taxes. 

But  the  businessman  is  going  to 
scream.  This  42-percent  pay  Increase 
raises  his  labor  costs  7-peroent  faster 
than  inflation.  It  Is  a  situation  in 
which  nobody  wins.  If  t^e  business 
passes  on  the  costs  tai  higher  prices,  it 
is  the  worker  who  loses,  because  the 
price  of  goods  goes  up.  But  If  business 
can  not  pass  on  the  cost,  it  mesns  it 
can  afford  to  hire  7-percent  fewer 
workers. 

This  is  how  inflation  Increases  tax 
rates,  and  how  rising  tax  rates  in- 
crease unemployment  You  have  got 
falling  real  wages,  rising  unemploy- 
ment a  squeeze  on  profits  and  not 
enough  Investment  to  Increase  produc- 
tivity. 

Witness  the  fact  that  in  Buffalo. 
N.Y..  where  Bethlehem  Sted  Just  shut 
down  their  major  and  primary  sted- 
produdng  caiMdty,  the  after-tax 
wages  of  the  working  people  was  about 
50  cents  on  the  dollar.  Every  dollar  of 
taicome  that  went  to  the  worker  gave 
them  SO  cents  of  purchasing  power, 
but  it  cost  the  employer  a  dollar.  One 
of  the  gaps  between  the  U^S.  produc- 
tion of  steel  and  autos  and  other  ma- 
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ffhfam  tools  and  other  countries,  one  of 
the  most  Important  things  this  Con- 
gress has  to  do  Is  to  rethink  tax  policy 
with  an  eye  to  getting  our  tax  system 
restored  to  a  point  at  which  both  labor 
and  capital  are  closer  together  and  not 
BBparmtwl  by  a  tax  system  and.  of 
comae,  inflation,  which  exacerbates 
these  ccmditlons. 

D  1130 
Let  me  Just  conclude  by  saying  that 
I  tt'h'^  this  Is  a  wonderful  debate.  I 
understand  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  who  had  his  concerns, 
and  I  want  him  to  know,  even  though 
he  cannot  offer  his  budget,  that  I 
hope  he  makes  a  lot  of  noise  about  it. 
We  do  have  differences  in  tactics. 

But  I  cannot  imagine  how  anybody 
could  vote  for  a  budget  in  this  body 
whldi  puts  another  $30  billion  in  taxes 
on  the  American  people  at  this  point 
in  the  recovery  of  the  American  econo- 
my, because  the  one  thing  we  have  in 
cmnmon  in  this  body  with  all  people  is 
tb^  strong  economic  growth  is  essen- 
tial to  the  future  of  our  communities, 
of  our  country,  and  of  the  people  we 
represent.  So  let  us  not  endanger  the 
chances  of  getting  that  recovery  into  a 
restoration  of  full  employment  and 
price  stability. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
state  that  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Hawkixs)  has  7V^  minutes  re- 
maining, and  the  gentlewoman  from 
minois  (Mrs.  BCartih)  has  46V^  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Owkns). 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
it  is  very  important  that,  no  matter 
how  limited  the  time,  some  time  be 
given  to  consideration  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  Humphrey-Hawkins  law  on 
the  books,  the  Pull  Employment  Act 
of  1978. 1  do  not  think  most  American 
people  who  are  law-abiding  citizens 
understand  that  there  is  such  a  law, 
because  that  law  has  been  ignored. 

I  think  it  Is  important  because  the 
law  is  very  close  to  the  sentiments  of 
the  average  American  who  is  con- 
cerned about  unemployment  as  the 
No.  1  issue.  Unemplosmient.  according 
to  all  of  the  polls,  continues  to  be  the 
No.  1  concern  of  the  people,  ahead  of 
inflation  and  ahead  of  defense. 

Employment  is.  therefore,  obviously, 
the  No.  1  concern  of  the  American 
people.  As  a  recently  elected  Member 
of  this  House.  I  am  very  close  to  the 
fact  that  durhig  the  election  of  1982. 
in  the  fall  of  1982,  a  mandate  was 
given  to  the  newly  elected  Congress- 
men to  come  here  and  deal  with  the 
question  of  unemployment  as  the  No. 
1  consideration.  It  should  be  a  priority 
among  the  freshman  class,  and  it  was 
made  a  priority.  The  Task  Force  on 
Employment  had  the  greatest  partici- 
pation. After  consideration  of  many 
past  employment  programs,  that  task 
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force  concluded  that  one  of  the  prior- 
ities of  this  budget  should  be  the  cre- 
ation of  a  million  Jobs  over  the  next  12 
montha— a  million  Jobs  to  cost  about 
$15  bOllon.  We  studied  the  past,  and 
we  saw  that  past  programs  have 
shown  that  if  we  create  public  service 
Jobs.  Jobs  which  do  not  require  heavy 
investments  of  capital  and  overhead, 
we  can  create  Jobs  for  about  $12,000  to 
$15,000  per  Job.  So  we  can  create  those 
Jobs,  and  that  means  that  with  $15  bil- 
lion we  could  create  a  million  Jobs, 
which  would  reduce  unemployment  by 
one  percent,  and  it  would  stimulate 
the  creation  of  many  other  Jobs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  think  this  propos- 
al is  very  close  to  what  should  be  done. 
The  Humphrey-Hawkins  provision  is  a 
reassertion  of  the  fact  that  employ- 
ment should  be  at  the  center  of  all  our 
policies.  We  should  give  greater  em- 
phasis to  an  employment  centered 
policy  and  be  more  concerned  with 
this  particular  law  in  all  of  our  budget- 
making. 

Birs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  want  to  make  sure  that  we 
have  the  time  straight  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle.  Are  we  correct  in  imder- 
standing  that  we  have  46  minutes  re- 
maining? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlewoman 
from  Illinois  (BArs.  BftARTiN)  has  46  ^ 
minutes  remaining,  and  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Hawkins)  has 
%Vt  minutes  remaining.    - 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  But  is 
there  not  another  hour  available  on 
this  same  subject  to  another  group? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Dixoh)  has  1 
hour. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  nilnols.  Then.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  will  save  some  of  our 
time  for  that,  and  we  reserve  the  bal- 
ance of  our  time. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Bftaryland  iltx.  Mitchell). 

Mr.  MTTCHELIi.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
debate  should  have  been  on  the  broad 
policy  issues  embodied  in  the  Hum- 
phrey-Hawkins bill.  Unfortunately,  it 
became  involved  in  the  budget. 

I  suppose  I  am  next  to  the  last 
speaker  on  this  side,  and  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  thank  my  Re- 
publican friends  for  all  of  the  many 
wonderful  things  they  have  done 
throughout  the  years  in  terms  of  help- 
ing us  with  our  problems.  I  want  to 
thank  you  for  Oramm-Latta.  which 
got  through  the  Congress  last  year 
and  which  shot  unemployment  up  to 
just  an  Incredible  rate.  I  want  to  thank 
you  for  your  support  in  past  years  for 
the  Congressional  Black  Caucus 
budget.  You  have  referred  to  that  sev- 
eral times,  and  apparently  you  have 
supported  it  imwaveringly.  unstint- 
ingly.  and  unflagglngly.  I  would  like  to 
check  the  Rscord  to  see  how  many 
Republicans  consistently  voted  for  the 
Congressional  Black  Caucus  budget  to 


which  you  have  alluded  so  many  ttanlbs 
this  morning. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  con- 
cern about  bla(±  unemployment  Over 
the  yean  since  I  have  been  here,  it  has 
been  the  Republicans  who  have 
always  stood  with  us  when  we  have 
talked  about  black  unemployment  and 
said.  "yes.  we  will  suiwort  your  Jobs 
programs." 

I  remember  one  year,  when  I  had  a 
summer  youth  Job  amendment,  there 
was  a  separate  vote  demanded  in  the 
full  House  by  the  Republicans.  I  want 
to  thank  you  for  the  concern  that  you 
have  shown  throughout  the  years 
about  black  unemployment,  and  I  am 
truly  and  excee^ngly  grateful  to  you 
for  your  compassion  and  concern. 

Last.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your 
concern  about  blacks  in  general  You 
have  referred  to  that  several  times 
here,  and  I  want  to  thank  you.  espe- 
dally  in  the  time  of  this  administra- 
tion, which  shows  such  compassion 
and  concern  for  blacks  that  it  is  up- 
holding and  affirming  affirmative 
action  and  is  implementing  dvil  rights 
laws  to  the  fullest  and  is  not  denying 
information  to  the  n.S.  cnvil  Rights 
Commission  about  what  the  status  of 
blades  and  women  is  in  the  various 
Federal  agencies. 

So,  Mr.  CHiairman,  let  me  say  to  the 
Republicans,  I  am  exceedingly  grate- 
ful to  you  for  the  kind  of  consistent 
effort  you  have  shown.  Thank  you 
very  much.  I  am  deeply  appreciative  to 
you. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  liAaryland.  (Mr. 
BftiTCBXLL)  has  expired. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  15  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  Oihghich). 

Ux.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  delighted  that  I  have  had  a  chance 
to  get  up  immediately  after  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Maryland, 
because  I  think  in  fact  that  he  and  the 
gentleman  from  Blichigan  (Mr.  Coh- 
TiRS)  have  both  said  things  that  are 
true,  and  I  would  like  to  make  a  sug- 
gestion which  is  maybe  too  radical,  as 
it  seems,  coming  from  my  side  of  the 
aisle. 

I  happen  to  think  that  Humphrey- 
Hawkins  in  spirit  is  exactly  right  I 
happen  to  think  that  probably  90  per- 
cent of  goals  of  the  Black  Caucus  are 
right  as  goals.  I  also  think  that  most 
of  all  of  what  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  Just  said  at  its  heart  is  right 
There  are  reasons  why  every  black 
Member  of  this  Congress  is  a  Demo- 
crat. One  of  the  great  lessons  of  liber- 
alism in  the  last  several  years  has  been 
its  unstinting  fight  against  racism, 
whether  in  the  United  States  or  over- 
seas, and  it  has  been  one  of  the  great 
things  it  has  done  for  all  of  us.  Liber- 
alism has  done  two  other  things.  It 
has  tought  for  compassion  for  the 
poor  and  the  disadvantaged  and  it  has 


fouflit  against  violence  whether  at 
home  or  abroad.  Those  are  the  three 
great  oontrtbutlonB  of  liberalism  In  our 
lifetime. 

But  I  want  to  suggest  a  formula  that 
may  get  me  In  some  trouble  and  would 
get  you  In  considerable  trouble  If  we 
would  agree  to  It  That  Is  that  at  Its 
heart  In  the  end.  both  parties  have 
failed.  We  an  stood  here  on  this  floor 
In  1979  and  19M  and  agreed  that  the 
Democratic  President  had  failed,  and 
we  are  standing  here  today  on  both 
sides  conceding  that  we  really  have 
not  solved  the  problem.  In  fact  we 
have  made  virtually  the  same  speeches 
today. 

Mr.  CONYiisiS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  let  me  say  it 
may  get  you  in  a  lot  of  trouble,  but  it 
will  not  get  me  in  trouble. 

Mr.  OINORICH.  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, you  can  get  in  a  lot  more  than 
you  have  today. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  might  agree  with 
the  gentleman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
was  out  of  that  basis  that  the  black 
Members  of  the  Congress  recognized 
the  necessity  to  formulate  a  budget  al- 
ternative of  their  own.  I  thank  the 
gentlwnan  for  yielding  on  that  point 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

BCr.  GINGRICH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlemanfrom  New  Yotk.' 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  yielding.  I  know 
that  he  does  not  have  much  time. 

I  Just  want  to  say  that  the  gentle- 
man has  made  an  important  statement 
and  a  great  contribution  to  this 
debate.  The  very  doors  that  were 
opened  by  the  law  in  the  struggle  for 
dvO  and  human  rights  in  the  1960's 
and  1970's  are  now  being  closed  by  the 
lack  of  economic  opporttmity  and 
growth  in  the  1970's  and  1980's. 
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It  is  incredibly  important  that  we  go 
beyond  Just  the  rhetoric  of  Republi- 
can versus  Democrat  to  help  bust  open 
those  doors,  and  restore  opportunity. 
We  must  give  some  thought  to  how  to 
get  people  back  to  work  and  not  Just 
point  the  finger  at  each  other. 

The  gentleman  from  Georgia  does 
deserve  credit  for  focusing  attention 
on  the  point  that  both  parties  have 
failed  to  give  us  the  goals  of  fuU  em- 
ployment of  the  Humphrey-Hawkins 
biU  but  we  are  trying.  I  remember  in 
1979,  with  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia, standing  on  the  floor  and  listening 
to  Monbers  of  the  Black  Caucus  beat 
up  on  their  own  administration  be- 
cause they  did  not  like  the  budget. 

So  do  not  Just  pdlnt  the  finger  at 
one  party.  Let  us  have  the  courage  to 
lo<A  at:- the  truth,  wherever  it  may 
lead,  an^  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
is  really;  searching  for  the  truth  and 
the  answer  to  these  perplexing  prob- 
lems of  Simultaneous  inflation  and  un- 
employment 


Mr.  MITCHELL  Mr.  Chalm  an.  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OINCHIICH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Marjland. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  have  so  much  re- 
spect for  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Knip)— generally 
his  facts  are  unassailable— but  I  think 
It  would  be  a  serious  »««■*■*■«  to  sug- 
gest that  the  doors  are  dosed  solely 
because  of  economic  reasons. 

There  is  a  new  mood  in  this  Con- 
gress and  in  the  White  House  and  in 
the  Nation,  a  mood  against  affirmative 
action,  a  move  to  put  the  problems  of 
blacks  on  the  baddnima-.  take  them 
ott  of  the  stove.  So  there  are  more 
than  Just  economic  factors.  You  are 
dealing  with  a  series  of  attitudes  that 
have  been  induced  over  the  last  2.3.4 
years,  which  are  Just  as  detrimental  as 
our  economic  polides. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  If  I  may  redalm 
my  time,  I  want  to  pursue  scnnethlng 
and  make  a  serious  sugestion.  I  thtnk 
that  as  powerful  as  liberalism  has 
been  in  compassion,  in  fighting  racism, 
and  in  opposition  to  violence,  it  has 
also  been  remarkably  ineffective  in 
achieving  the  very  values  it  preaches. 

I  think  conservatism,  in  some  broad 
way.  frankly  has  degenerated  into  a 
faUure  to  recognize  that  equal  oppor- 
ttmity has  to  be  eqiud.  into  a  failure  to 
recognize  that  violence  is  of  itself  an 
evil  which  we  should  avoid  unless  slav- 
ery is  the  only  alternative,  and  in  a 
failure  to  recognize  that  jirocesses 
that  will  help  in  the  long  run  will  not 
feed  people  in  the  short  run. 

In  that  sense.  I  think  that  both  the 
traditional  conservatism  of  the  last 
half  century  and  the  traditional  liber- 
alism of  the  last  half  century  have 
faUed. 

I  have  been  trying  to  develop,  as  a 
former  history  teacher,  an  idea  which 
I  call  the  conservative  opportunity  so- 
dety,  which  I  am  frankly  not  sure 
what  it  means,  and  I  do  not  think  that 
anybody  does,  anymore  than  Franklin 
Roosevelt  knew  what  the  New  Deal 
meant,  but  I  think  that  we  have  to  say 
that  it  is  not  Just  enough  to  spend  the 
next  decade  tJiung  about  Humphrey- 
Hawkins.  And  in  all  candor,  except  for 
the  most  radical  members  of  the 
Democratic  Party,  no  one  really  thinks 
that  we  are  going  to  get  to  socialism  in 
this  century:  no  one  really  thinks  that 
we  are  going  tax  the  middle  class 
enough  to  support  enough  Govern- 
ment programs.  And.  therefore.  I 
would  Just  like  to  throw  out  a  notion, 
if  I  may,  and  then  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield. 

That  notion  is  that  traditional  con- 
servatism cannot  succeed  and  cannot 
govern  alone,  because  you  cannot  in 
fact  exdude  minorities  or  have  a  lack 
of  concern  and  compassion  for  minori- 
ties and  govern  in  this  country  for 
long. 

Traditional  llbenQism  has  not  suc- 
ceeded. This  House  has  been  run  for 
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36  years  by  the  same  party.  It  Is  that 
party  which  created  the  kwiAolM  for 
the  rich  and  the  large  oMporatloiH,  tt 
Is  that  party  aiiieh  has  presided  over 
the  tax  code  that  the  gentleman  at- 
tacks. It  Is  that  leadership  which  has 
gotten  us  Into  the  mess  that  the  gen- 
tleman decries,  and.  were  Ronald 
Reagan  to  disappear  in  the  morning 
and  be  replaced  by  Walter  Mondale,  I 
suvect  that  while  the  gentleman 
would  like  some  things  moe.  the  gem* 
tlonan  would,  within  a  few  mmntiif 
have  many  thhigs  to  complain  about 

And  so  I  would  like  to  suggest  a 
couple  of  qpjkk.  things:  Fbst  of  aU. 
that  it  Is  an  enormous  advantage  to 
the  very  wealthy  and  to  the  fn«<.hiny 
politicians  of  this  country  to  have  the 
BlaA  Caucus  to  have  almost  no  ties 

and    no    wnwiniiiTitonf^m    m<»«»h»T«l«m« 

with  the  Republican  Party,  that  It  Is 
an  oiormous  advantage  to  be  able  to 
automatically  count  cm  you.  After  all, 
as  long  as  we  are  going  to  pass  the 
repeal  of  indexing— and  I  should  think 
that  is  the  Democratic  leadership's 
long-term  goal— that  cmly  affects 
working  Americans,  that  only  affects 
the  poor  black  trying  to  dimb  out  of 
the  ghetto,  that  only  affects  the  mar- 
ginal worker,  that  does  not  affect  the 
big  rich. 

As  long  as  we  are  only  going  to  have 
the  same  voice  control  the  same  calen- 
dar and  the  same  c(Hnmlttees  and  the 
same  games,  you  are  not  going  to  be 
hi4>py  and  we  are  not  going  to  be 
happy. 

Now.  I  think  one  step  that  ou^t  to 
come  out  of  this  debate  and  out  of  the 
debade  of  both  parties,  ou^t  to  be  to 
try  to  have  an  explldt  open.  Joint  Re- 
publican BladE  Caucus  task  foree.  You 
think  there  are  problems.  I  thhik  we 
ought  to  work  with  you.  I  am  willing 
to  pursue  that  I  think  you  might  find 
a  lot  of  people  on  our  side  of  the  aisle 
willing  to  pxirsue  that  but  the  cyde 
we  get  in— and  you  can  go  back  and 
read  today's  testimony— is  that  we 
score  points  off  you.  you  score  points 
off  us.  the  large  corporations  escape, 
and  the  traditional  leadership  of  this 
House  dominates.  Nothing  is  gained 
for  your  values,  nothing  is  gained  for 
oiu-  values,  and  we  do  not  talk  about 
the  real  problems. 

What  are  the  real  problems?  Simple. 
One  is  racism  It  is  real,  it  is  in  this 
country,  It  is  a  problem,  it  is  a  crisis.  If 
in  fact  you  happen  to  be  black. 

The  second  is  the  fact  that  if  you 
are  very  poor,  in  my  State  the  only 
model  of  success  you  have  had  tht# 
year  is  Herschd  Walker.  So  what  do 
you  do?  You  go  out  and  you  praeUoe 
basketball  or  baseball  or  football,  and 
yet  for  99  percent  of  aU  people  who 
are  poor,  they  ain't  going  to  make  it  in 
the  NFL.  But  they  might  make  it  as 
accountants  if  they  could  do  math. 

ICr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yldd? 
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llr.  onTOmCEL  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
ttoman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  COMTKRS.  Now  the  gentleman 
to  getting  a  UtUe  bit  radical,  and  I 
wsjild  like  to  m>eat  some  remarks 
tt>^  I  had  an  opportunity  to  say  In  a 
(UaoMsion  similar  to  this  at  a  college 
In  Newpwt  News  over  the  weekend. 
The  same  question  came  up  in  the 
ecmtezt  with  tiMtsk  law  students  who 
at  thto  discussion  about  the  f  ailxire  of 
the  ecuKMny  and  the  political  process, 
someone  said.  "Well,  why  don't  we  go 
to  the  other  side  and  get  some  of  the 
people  who  are  always  In  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisler'  And  someone  else  said.  "Have 
you  ever  tried  to  do  that,  to  put  that 
Into  practice,  and  would  you  know 
what  would  happenr' 

It  to  commonplace,  now  that  we  are 
on  the  subject,  that  the  RepubUcan 
Psrty  rejects  the  black  voter  and  his 
aspirations  almost  out  of  hand.  The 
Democrats  accept  us  for  the  ao-per- 
oent  base  that  we  provide  In  national 
polities  and  then  put  us  in  the  back  of 
the  bus.  I  have  been  told  Indirectly  by 
the  leadership  that  I  have  got  to  sup- 
port Jones  but  I  cannot  even  discuss 
my  own  budget  Not  to  say  that  I 
would  not  vote  for  Jones  If  I  could  dis- 
cuss mine,  but  I  have  been  told  that 
that  is  what  I  have  got  to  do. 

Now.  the  gentleman  comes  to  the 
well  with  thto  daring  stiggestlon  of  a 
task  force  between  Viacka  and  Repub- 
licans—at least  the  gentleman  articu- 
lated It.  It  to  the  first  time  I  have  ever 
heard  of  it— and  you  do  not  even  have 
a  budget.  We  are  talking  about  some- 
thing I  am  not  happy  with  against 
i)otn<'tb<"g  not  in  eztotenoe.  At  least 
the  Congressional  Black  Caucus  filed 
the  first  budget  resolution  in  the  98th 
Congress.  We  fUed  it  a  full  day  before 
Jones.  And.  of  course,  as  the  gmtle- 
fn*n  knows.  Jones  has  Just  come  off 
the  press.  How  many  other  changes 
have  been  made  in  that  document  not 
even  Jones  knows.  And  hoe  we  are, 
debating  against  a  budget  I  am  unhap- 
py with,  distressed  because  the  Black 
Caucus  budget  has  been  froaen  out  of 
debate  arbltrwily.  and  the  gratleman 
Is  telling  me  about  Joining  with  him. 
pna  the  gentleman  does  not  even  have 
a  budget. 

Mr.  OINORICH.  Well,  let  me  sug- 
gest to  the  gentleman  that,  of  all  of 
the  folks  on  thto  floor.  I  suspect  that 
you  and  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  HawKnra)  and  the  gentleman 
txam  Maryland  (Mr.  Mitchkix)  can 
beat  undttnrfftT*^  the  concept  that  you 
start  some  things  by  starting  them. 
Humphrey-Hawkins  did  not  pass  in  a 
weA.  But  let  me  say  to  the  gentle- 
man—and I  do  not  mean  thto  as  a  tac- 
tical ploy.  I  am  saying  thto  in  public  to 
the  mtlre  caucus— you  are  tn^TPed 
and  we  aie  tr^nped.  Tou  did  not  get  to 
vote  on  your  budget  thto  time  because 
there  to  in  fact  a  growing  tyranny  In 
thto  building,  the  same  tyranny  that 


showed  up  last  Wednesday  on  the 
fraeae  and  tried  to  cut  off  debate,  the 
same  tyranny  that  gave  90  minutes  to 
the  minority  to  write  a  Rules  response 
as  a  minority  report,  the  same  tyranny 
that  in  fact  to  canonlsm  without 
canon,  and  It  to  growing,  and  It  does 
not  represent  any  minority,  whether  it 
happens  to  be  black  or  whether  it  hap- 
pens to  be  a  minority  party. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  If  the  genUeman 
will  yield  further,  that  may  be  a  per- 
spective. I  rather  suspect  that  some- 
thing else  may  be  occurring.  I  rather 
suspect  that  more  people  in  America 
are  beginning  to  look  at  and  listen  to 
the  CTongressional  Black  Caucus 
budget  alternative  and  are  giving  it 
support.  There  was  every  indication 
that  in  the  second  year  we  got  more 
support  than  in  the  first  year.  We  re- 
ceived 86  votes  last  year.  Things  have 
gottm  worse.  We  think  that  the  prem- 
ises on  which  we  put  that  budget  to- 
gether were  valid.  I  did  not  predict  we 
would  win  thto  year:  but  I  thought  we 
would  get  more  votes.  And  I  think  that 
begins  to  disturb  the  leadership  in  a 
very  embarrassing  way. 

Now,  I  am  not  trying  to  embarrass 
the  Democratic  leadership.  All  I  am 
saying  to  that  I  cannot  go  back  to  the 
organisations  around  America  that  I 
have  been  preaching  thto  Black 
Caucus  budget  and  say  to  them  that 
"Thto  year,  fellows,  the  Speaker  was 
scared,  and  so  he  said.  'Fellows,  I 
caimot  let  you  have  any  time.' " 

Now,  last  year  I  argued  that  the 
Black  Caucus  budget  gets  demeaned 
because  too  few  people  pay  attention 
to  It  when  we  get  a  rule.  Thto  year 
they  said.  "Let  us  not  even  bother 
with  a  rule.  We  will  give  you  an  hour 
to  sandwich  it  In  somewhere  and  talk 
about  It  as  a  discussion  paper"  and 
that  to  a  disgrace. 

Mr.  OINORICH.  Let  me  reclaim  my 
time  and  simply  say  that  for  as  many 
years  as  I  have  been  here  we  have 
talked  about  Humphrey-Hawkins,  that 
until  we  can  find  a  way  to  reach  across 
and  work  informally  among  Junior 
Members,  as  long  as  the  gentleman's 
caucus  to  isolated,  for  that  long  it  will 
be  impossible  for  the  gentleman  to  do 
more  than  articulate  hto  values  as  op- 
posed to  reaching  hto  values. 

I  do  not  think  it  to  going  to  be  easy.  I 
think  we  would  have  a  lot  of  argu- 
ments. I  do  not  know  that  we  would 
agree  on  a  great  deal,  at  first.  But 
until  the  dialog  begins.  I  think  we  are 
going  to  remain  a  country  in  which  in 
fact  the  options  available  are  frlghten- 
Ingly  few  and  the  likelihood  of  achiev- 
ing the  goato  of  the  gentleman  from 
Callfomto  (Mr.  HAWKim).  which  I 
agree  with— I  tl.'nk  the  goal  of  every 
American  having  a  chance  to  have  a 
Job  to  vitally  important,  and  I  think 
both  parties  have  f  aOed. 
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Mr.  WALKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  OINORICH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  because  I  think  it  to 
also  Important  to  point  out  in  the  con- 
text of  the  discussion  that  has  taken 
place  that  there  was  another  budget 
frooen  out  of  thto  process  that  Mr. 
DAHimcKm  of  Callfomto  was  pre- 
pared to  offer,  a  balanced  budget. 

There  are  70  percent  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  who  think  that  that  to 
what  thto  body  should  be  considering, 
a  balanced  budget.  He  had  a  budget 
that  could  be  balanced  by  fiscal  year 
1986.  We  have  not  been  given  an  op- 
portunity to  have  the  majority  wishes 
of  the  American  people  discussed  on 
thto  floor,  so  that  the  tyranny  of  the 
leadership  of  thto  body  is  in  fact  frees- 
ing  out  the  majority  wishes  of  the 
American  people  as  welL 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  BETHUNX.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OINORICH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman frraaArkansas. 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  I  do  not  want  to 
talk  about  budgets  or  tyranny  or  any- 
thing of  that  nature.  I  would  Just  like 
to  talk  about  the  overture  the  gentle- 
man has  ma<?e  here  which  is  impor- 
tant. 

Many  of  you  over  there  would  have 
no  way  of  knowing  that  the  gentleman 
and  I  and  some  others  on  thto  side 
have  talked  deeply  and  sincerely  about 
the  points  that  he  has  made  here  thto 

morning.  ..  ^  ._ 

I  was  raised  a  Democrat,  rocked  in 
the  democratic  cradle  all  my  life.  I 
woke  up  one  day  when  I  was  In  my 
thirties  to  have  my  first  conscious  po- 
litical thoughts  by  realizing  that  Ar- 
kansas was  being  ruled  by  Orval 
Paubus.  At  that  time  I  discovered 
there  were  some  people  gathering  to- 
gether to  try  to  do  something  new. 
The  idea  was  to  gather  together 
behind  Winthrop  Rockefeller,  a  Re- 
publican, moderate  progressive,  who 
wanted  to  change  things.  So  we  did. 

I  th<Tik  the  important  thing  that  we 
discovered  in  Arkansas  to  that  great 
changes — 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oeorgto  (Mr.  Onro- 
RiCB)  has  ezpbred. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  I  yield  the 
gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  OINORICH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman frraoAriEansas. 

Mr.  BETHDNR  I  obviously  do  not 
have  much  time  to  finish  up.  but  I  had 
more  to  say. 

I  would  Just  make  thto  point.  We  are 
sincere.  No  one  here  has  been  a 
stronger  advocate  of  the  voting  rights 
leglstotlon.  I  got  out  there  against  the 
busing  amendment. 
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We  Irnnied  in  Arkauas  that  great 
ehangea  take  place  in  the  hearts  and 
mliidi  of  men  and  women,  not  in  the 
lettolattve  HaUs  or  Chambers.  We  also 
learned  that  there  can  be  no  economic 
suooeH  for  white  Amertca  unless  there 
to  eoonomic  success  for  Uack  America. 
We  have  srane  different  views  about 
how  to  get  there  but  I  think  theie  to 
something  to  what  the  gentleman  sajrs 
whm  he  talks  about  hto  conservative 
opportunities  society,  bearing  in  mind 
that  we  have  to  do  those  things  that 
we  have  been  doing  to  have  equal 
opportunity  and  to  have  dvil  rights. 

But  I  think  if  we  woidd  reach  for 
one  another  we  could  find  new  ways  to 
solve  probl«ns  and  that  to  why  I  have 
stood  here  today  to  say  thto  to  a  seri- 
ous overture,  thto  to  not  frivolous. 

Mr.  OINORICH.  Let  me  say  in  dos- 
ing, many  black  politicians  said  the 
word  "Republican"  like  a  m«««mftT| 
saying  the  word  "black." 

Thto  to  a  serious  offer  to  work  to- 
gether.       

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

I  simply  would  like  to  bring  thto  sec- 
tion of  the  debate  to  a  dose  because  I 
think  it  has  gone  far  beyond  what  thto 
particular  section  was  sivposed  to  deal 
with.  We  were  dealing  with  economic 
policy  and  not  with  the  formation  of  a 
coalition  here  with  blacks,  with 
whites,  Hiapanics.  or  anyone  else. 

I  think  that  to  an  ingenious  and  cer- 
tainly an  interesting  thing  to  survey 
and  I  would  hope  that  those  who  have 
made  these  initiatives  would  imple- 
ment them  and  continue. 

I  think  probably  something  would 
come  out  of  it. 

But  today's  discussion  was  on  policy 
and  to  me  that  had  nothing  to  do  with 
any  racial  overtones.  It  certainly  had 
to  do  I  think  with  the  status  of  all 
Americans. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  when  Senator 
Humphrey  and  I  Initiated  the  Full 
Employment  Act  many  years  ago  that 
we  had  In  mind  helping  everyone.  It 
was  not  that  blacks  would  be  helped, 
or  whites  would  In  some  way  be  asked 
to  sacrifice.  But  it  was  to  obtain  the 
opportunity  for  everyone,  without  any 
percentage  of  unemployment,  to 
obtain  a  productive  Job  in  the  econo- 
my so  that  everyone  would  be  able  to 
contribute  to  the  mftyimnm  extent  of 
their  potentiaL  That  to  what  we  had  in 
mind.  It  would  be  Just  as  much  of  a 
right,  it  seems  to  me,  whether  the  un- 
employment was  2  percent  or,  as  It  to 
now,  in  the  neighborhood  of  10  per- 
cent. 

Let  me  Just  simply  clarify  one  or  two 
points  in  connection  with  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  the  manner  in  which  I 
think  Jones  woiild  be  better  than  any 
phantom  budget  that  seems  to  be 
floating  around  here,  and  that  it  to  my 
opinion  no  one  can  logically  say  that 
Jones  will  not  and  does  not  in  any  way 


offer  the  opportunity  for  true  tax  re- 
duction. IfNdoes  not  inl^rently  mean 
that  voting  iot  Jones  to  a  tax  increase. 

What^W  are  simply  «««mi^^^nj  jg 
who  should  bear  the  burden,  whether 
or  not  those  who  can  best  do  it  as  op- 
posed to  those  who  are  almdy  over- 
burdened should  carry  the  burden. 

That  to  not  spelled  out  in  Jones;  I 
concede  that  But  there  to  nothing 
about  Jones,  or  voting  for  Jones, 
which  means  you  are  necessarily 
voting  for  a  tax  increase.  I  think  that 
to  incorrect  and  that  to  why  I  think 
that  I  personally  believe  Jones  comes 
doser  to  the  implementation  of  the 
Pull  Employment  Act.  because  it 
would  isvlsorate  growth,  it  would  allo- 
cate certainly  more  money  to  domestic 
expenditures  that  need  to  be  done  in 
the  field  of  housing,  in  health,  in  Job 
generation,  and  other  things. 

I  think  it  would  give  us  the  growth 
that  would  allow.  If  those  indl^duato 
who  want  an  increase  in  defense,  to 
get  It;  it  would  allow  that  growth  that 
would  add  up  to  more  revemues  and  a 
healthy  economy  so  that  we  could,  if 
we  wanted  to  fix  the  defense  budget 
higher  than  It  Is  now  contemplated, 
that  It  could  be  done.  Of  course,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  may  be  that  to  not 
what  we  want  to  do. 

Without  growth  and  a  healthier 
economy,  we  could  not  increase  the  de- 
fense budget  without  at  the  same  time 
taking  money  away  from  the  domestic 
side  of  the  budget  and  therefore  con- 
tinuing a  very  sick  economy. 

Another  point  I  would  like  to  make 
to  I  believe  sincerely  that  the  business 
Interests  have  more  to  gain  in  support- 
ing Jones  than  they  do  In  continuing 
the  present  rollercoaster  eooncmy. 

To  me  it  seems  pretty  obvious  that 
business  expansion  depends  on  ulti- 
mate demand.  Where  you  do  not  have 
customers  you  are  not  going  to  be  able 
to  produce  as  a  business  persoiL  So 
you  are  not  only  interested  in  tax  cuts, 
which  you  may  get,  inddentally.  but 
some  will  not  get  that  because  busi- 
ness failures  have  already  increased 
tremendously  and  those  indlvidiiato 
obviously  are  not  interestedin  tax  cuts 
for  they  no  longer  are  In  business. 

So  that,  to  me,  the  best  prospect  for 
business  expansion,  is  in  building  an 
ultimate  demand,  of  having  persons 
who  will  purchase  the  goods  and  serv- 
ices that  business  would  depend  on. 

So  it  would  seem  to  me  that  the 
growth  which  to  contained  in  Jones 
leads  us  In  that  direction  rather  than 
the  other  way  around,  or  to  business 
failure  because  of  defldent  demand. 

I  Just  think  It  to  a  difference  In  phi- 
losophy and  a  difference  In  policy.  It  to 
a  question  of  whether  or  not  you  be- 
lieve that  we  should  build  from  the 
bottom  up  or  from  the  top  down. 

I  believe,  for  the  last  2  or  3  years  of 
thto  and  the  previous  administration 
we  have  been  favoring  those  at  the 
top. 
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We  have  been  feeding  the  fat  and 
starring  the  lean.  We  have  been  feed- 
ing the  eoonomte  txee  at  the  top 
rather  than  at  its  roots  and  conse- 
quently we  have  what  I  call  a  sick 
economy  today  and  one  that  may  con- 
tinue at  low  growth  and  with  a  weak 
recovery. 

We  have  had  eight  recessions  since 
1946,  and  befwe  we  get  out  of  thto  one 
we  are  sowing  the  seeds  of  another  re- 
cession. I  think  that  to  the  greatest 
threat  facing  us.  that  if  we  go  into  an- 
other recession  that  it  is  likely  to  be 
even  worse  and  Icmger  in  duration 
than  the  current  one. 

In  the  global  situation  today,  in  my 
opinion,  we  cannot  afford  another  re- 
cession. Thto  one  has  been  severe.  It 
has  certainly  not  only  disabled  thto 
country  and  our  leadershU>  in  the 
worid  today  but  it  has  certainly  dis- 
abled other  countries  as  welL 
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And  if  before  we  get  out  of  this  re- 
cession we  are  laying  the  seeds  for  an- 
other one.  I  think  that  is  a  serious 
threat  and  I  would  say  a  vote  for 
Jones  to  certainly  a  vote  to  try  to  avert 
global  disaster  and  for  that  reason  I 
think  the  Jones  budget  to  much  better. 
•  Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  (Chairman.  I  am 
pleased  to  take  part  this  year  in  thto 
special  portion  of  the  budget  debate. 
Five  years  ago.  Congress  passed  the 
Himiphrey-Hawklns  full  onployment 
bilL  As  passed,  it  caUs  upon  thto  body 
to  set  aside  a  portion  of  the  budget 
debate  for  a  discussion  of  economic 
goals,  indudlng  the  goal  of  full  em- 
ployment 

And  few  goals  are  as  important  as 
full  employment.  Hubert  Himiphrey 
knew  that  So  does  the  gentieman 
from  CTallfomia.  He  should  be  com- 
mended for  bringing  thto  matter  again 
to  the  floor. 

What  made  Hubert  Humphrey  great 
was  that  he  understood  people.  He  put 
national  problems  in  human  terms  all 
understood.  He  once  calculated  that 
every  1-percent  rise  In  unemployment 
to  associated  with  about  38.000  deaths 
from:  suidde;  strokes;  heart  attacks; 
abuse  of  alcohol  and  drugs;  and  mur- 
ders related  to  family  breakup  and 
mental  illiness. 

He  understood  that  imemployment 
is  more  than  a  Oovemment  statistic  It 
to  a  human  tragedy.  And  if  he  were 
al^ve  today  he  would  tell  us  that  10.4 
percent  unemployment  to  human  trag- 
edy on  a  grand  scale. 

But  he  also  understood  that  unem- 
ployment to  an  economic  loss.  He  once 
calcutoted  that  the  failure  to  ma.tfitain 
full  employment  between  the  mldflf- 
ties  and  the  midseventies  amoimted  to 
a  $3  trillion  loss  in  economic  output 
Today,  with  an  unonployment  rate  of 
10.4  percent,  we  are  losing  more  than 
$300  billion  a  year  in  lost  economic 
output 
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My  oollMHWii  OD  the  other  aide  of 
the  aide  wffl  ny  that  they.  too.  we  for 
full  employinflnt.  And  I  mippoee  they 
•re.  What  we  are  debating  today  is  not 
the  goal  of  full  emidoyinent,  but  the 
means  of  aehlevtaic  that  coaL 

Thla  is  the  third  budget  this  admin- 
istration haa  presented  to  Coogreas. 
During  the  past  2  years,  we  have  faith- 
fully foUowed  the  administration's 
eoonomlc  gazbe  plan.  Today,  even  in 
the  canyons  of  Wall  Street,  one  thing 
is  perfectly  dear.  That  radical,  untest- 
ed economic  plan  called  supply-side  ec- 
onomics lies  in  ruin,  a  monumental 
bust,  rejected  even  by  most  of  its  au- 
thors. 

We  were  told  that  not  only  was 
there  a  tree  lunch,  we  would  get  a  tax 
credit  for  eatihg  it 

Given  a  choice  between  tax  relief 
and  a  massive  defense  budget,  we  de- 
cided to  have  everything  on  the  menu. 
What  we  have  today  is  fiscal  indiges- 
tion on  a  massive  scale. 

By  its  own  estimates,  this  so-called 
conservative  administration  will  rack 
up  more  new  pubUc  debt  than  all  the 
Presidents  ccxnblned  from  George 
WashlngUm  down  through  and  includ- 
ing Richard  Nixon  and  Gerald  Ford. 

Well,  we  cannot  have  everything  on 
the  menu.  We  have  to  make  some  hard 
choices.  I  believe  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee has  made  the  right  choices.  I  think 
it  is  right  to  imt  the  emphasis  on  full 
employment  and  Job  crMition.  I  think 
is  right  to  limit  the  siae  of  the  de- 
)  buiMup.  I  think  it  is  necessary  to 

of  the  revenues  given 

away  tn  the  1981  tax  cut  And  I  think 
it  is  important  that  we  do  more  about 
cutting  the  deficit 

The  Jobs  and  economic  recovery  por- 
tion of  the  committee's  bill  will  pro- 
vide more  than  $17  billion  for  impor- 
tant Job  creating  measures  and  emer- 
gency relief .  tndud^  X  extended  unem- 
ploymfent  benefits.  The  moneys  spent 
for  Job  creation  wfll  help  to  spur  eco- 
noade  growth.  ^ease  tax  revenues 
and  at  the  same  w  -e  serve  Important 
puhUe  pcdley  goals  In  the  areas  of  edu- 
cation, tranqwrtation,  and  conaerva- 
ttou* 

Some  will  argue  that  this  budget 
does  not  go  far  enough  in  creating  new 
Jobs.  But  I  think  it  is  a  fair  budget  I 
think  It  is  a  good  starting  point.  I 
think  it  deaervea  the  support  of  this 
body. 

Some.  OD  the  other  hand,  will  argue 
that  It  goes  too  far.  They  would  like  to 
see  laaa  money  for  Job  creation,  more 
money  for  defense,  and  they  would 
like  to  see  stOl  more  tax  outa.  But 
thaae  are  the  same  people  who  3  years 
ago  told  ui  that  Government  waa  the 
proUern.  not  the  solution  to  our  prob- 
IMIM.  They  told  us  that  8upply-«ide  eo- 
ooonlfli  would  euie  all  our  problems- 
uMmidoyBient,  Ug  interest  ratea.  In- 
flation and  defldt  spending— every- 
thlBf  anept  acne  and  lower  back  pain. 
Wdl,  It  did  not  work  out  that  way. 
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It  ia  time  to  chart  a  new  course— one 
that  wfll  lead  someday  to  full  employ- 
ment—and yes,  even  a  balanced  budget 
smneday. 

I  urge  those  Monbers  who  are  really 
concerned  about  full  employment  to 
support  the  recommendations  of  the 
Budget  Commlttee.» 
•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  con- 
gratulate the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  for  presenting  their  budget  al- 
ternative to  the  House  and  express  my 
strong  support  for  their  proposal.  The 
Black  Caucus  budget  reflects  clearly 
the  direction  in  which  our  party  and 
our  Nation  must  move  if  we  are  to  re- 
verse the  devastating  impact  on  our 
economy  and  our  people  of  the  admin- 
istration-crafted budgets  of  the  last  2 
years. 

I  want  to  commend  the  Black 
Caucus  for  its  leadership  as  well,  in  fo- 
ciising  on  the  extent  Ig  which  political 
reality  limits  the  speed  with  which 
that  reversal  can  take  place.  The 
House  at  present  does  not  sesm  ready 
to  adopt  the  Black  Caucus  budget, 
whereas  the  proposal  of  the  Budget 
Committee  seems  ready  to  command  a 
majority.  The  Budget  Committee  pro- 
posal, while  not  as  dramatic  a  reversal 
of  administration  policy  as  the  Black 
Caucus  budget,  nevertheless  repre- 
sents a  significant  shift  in  the  right  di- 
rection and  deserves  our  wholehearted 
support 

The  Black  Caucus  has  performed  an 
Important  service  in  pointing  out  to  us 
how  much  further  we  still  have  to  go 
to  recover  from  the  damage  of  the  last 
2  years.* 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
DixoH)  Is  recognised  for  1  hoiir. 
,  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

BCr.  Chairman,  this  morning  we  have 
discussed  the  budget  and  its  signifi- 
cance for  reaching  the  goal  of  full  em- 
ployment 

We  find  it  wholly  appropriate  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
Congressional  Black  Caucus'  construc- 
tive alternative  budget  for  1984— 
Houae  Concurrent  Reaolution  87.  This 
is  the  third  year  that  the  caucus  has 
presented  a  constructive  alternative. 

We  were  compelled  to  take  a  leader- 
ship role  in  the  budget  process  because 
of  the  harsh  outbacks  and  misplaced 
priorities  which  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration has  advocated. 

Now  2  years  down  the  road,  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Reagan  eoonomle  program 
la  dear.  More  than  11  million  Ameri- 
oaoa  remain  out  of  work,  and  2  million 
more  are  too  diacouraged  to  continue 
aearohlng  for  a  Job. 

Tet  the  President's  program  haa  not 
been  altered  to  respond  to  unemploy- 
ment He  staundUy  refuaea  to  moder- 
ate hla  leadership  or  acknowledge  the 
responalblllty  of  our  Government  to 


hdp  those  affected  by  Ameriea'a  un- 
employment crista. 

The  Cfmgreasional  Black  Caucus 
cannot  Ignore  the  plight  of  America's 
poor  and  unonployed:  for  they  are 
more  often  than  not  our  own  people. 
We  drafted  a  budget  which  we  believe 
will  fight  unemployment  spur  eco- 
nomic productivity,  and  lead  us  toward 
community  renewaL 

The  CBC  alternative  budget  calls  for 
I860  billion  in  budget  outlays  in  1984: 
Proposes  a  tax  reform  parage  that 
will  help  provide  $891  billion  in  reve- 
nues, and 

Offers  a  defldt  of  $169  billion,  which 
is  $20  billion  below  the  President's 
projected  defldt 

In  the  area  of  tax  equity  and  reform, 
our  pacluge  seelts  to  eliminate  many 
of  the  inequities  resulting  from  the 
misnamed  Economic  Recovery  Tax 
Act. 

The  core  of  our  tax  reform  is  a  modi- 
fication of  the  third  year  tax  cut  to 
limit  it  to  only  the  first  $50,000  of 
income.  This  alone  would  increase  rev- 
enues by  $8  billion. 

The  CBC  budget  also  antidpates 
reform  of  oU  and  gas  taxes  modifica- 
tions In  estate,  luxury,  and  capital 
gains  tax  producing  $5  billion,  and  an- 
other $5  billion  through  corporate  tax 
reform. 

Our  budget  places  jobs  as  the  No.  1 
national  priority. 

The  CBC  budget  allocates  $8.9  bU- 
lion  for  a  comprehensive  employment 
program,  some  1  million  Jobs  would 
result  from  this  plan. 

In  the  area  of  Job  training  and  em- 
ployment services,  our  budget  is  $6  bU- 
lion  above  the  Preddent's  request. 

In  the  area  of  defense,  our  budget 
shows  the  greatest  difference  from 
either  the  Preddent's  request  or  the 
Budget  Committee's  recommendation: 

The  CBC  calls  for  $215  billion  in 
budget  authority  for  defense.  This 
figure  reflects  the  same  level  as  pro- 
vided by  Congress  in  1980,  before  the 
scramble  to  dump  billions  into  the 
Pentagon  in  a  false  dlQ>lay  of  national 
security. 

The  dangerous  rhetoric  which  the 
Preddent  displayed  by  attacking  the 
defense  levels  in  the  democratic  plan, 
demonstrate  that  the  bidding  war  for 
national  security  has  gone  too  far. 

How  can  any  reasonable  American 
claim  that  the  modest  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Budget  Committee  would 
endanger  national  security,  when  the 
Reagan  plan  calls  for  $1.8  trillion  and 
the  Democrats  suggest  $1.6  trillion. 

The  difference  is  but  a  matter  of  de- 
grees at  a  time  when  America  la  hurt- 
ing badly  from  its  own  domestic  needs. 

That  our  national  security  requlrea 
nothing  short  of  a  10-peroent  Increaae 
ia  nothing  short  of  a  figment  of  the 
Imagination. 

What  la  real  \»  the  needa  of  Ameri- 
cana, for  a  Government  that  holda  out 


a  warm  hand,  and  not  a  doaed  fist  of 
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The  CBC  budget  se^s  to  restore  the 
tategrity  of  our  Government  and  its 
oonunltment  to  equl^  and  fairness. 

Our  budget  restores  $51  billion  to  es- 
sential domestic  programs: 

These  are  directed  to  priority  needs 
in  the  area  of  housing,  income  securi- 
ty, community  develc^mient  educa- 
tion. WIC  nutrition  asditsncc  for 
mothers  and  newborns,  health  bene- 
fits for  the  unemployed,  and  a  nation- 
al development  tiank. 

Those  of  us  in  the  CBC  have 
watched  support  *or  our  plan  grow 
during  the  past  3  years,  and  are  proud 
of  the  conteibutlon  which  we  have 
made  to  the  dialog  over  national  prior- 
iUes. 

DRBUTATIOAL  UTkOB 

The  CBC  budget -provides  $25.6  bfl- 
lion  for  the  foreign  affairs  function, 
which  is  $1  billion  below  the  Pred- 
dent's request.  Tet  this  does  not  even 
begin  to  reveal  the  vast  difference  be- 
tween these  two  recommendations. 

The  CBC  reduces  the  Preddent's 
grant  military  aid  request  by  60  per- 
cent and  trims  $250  million  from  the 
administration  request  for  economic 
support  funds. 

We  believe  that  the  Preddent  offers 
military  solutions  to  problems  in  the 
world  which  are  prompted  by  underde- 
velopment and  economic  distress.  The 
CBC  alternative  seeks  to  restore 
needed  balance  in  our  foreign  assist- 
ance programs,  and  to  promote  UJB. 
interests  in  the  area  of  trade  and 
export 

Some  highlights  of  the  CBC  foreign 
affairs  budget  indude: 

Restoring  the  24-percent  cut  in 
funds  for  UNICEP  which  Preddent 
Reagan  sought  in  1984. 

Indudon  of  the  full  administration 
request  for  n.S.  contributions  to  the 
World  Bank  and  multilateral  develop- 
ment institutions. 

Accderated  economic  and  develop- 
ment aaalstance  for  Africa,  the  region 
most  afflicted  by  underdevelopment 
and  most  troubled  by  continuing 
worldwide  economic  stagnation. 

Providon  of  the  entire  $4.4  bUllon 
for  the  Export-Import  Bank,  denying 
the  $600  million  reduction  sought  by 
the  President  in  this  essential  program 
which  malntJilns  the  ability  of  Ameri- 
can businesses  to  compete  with  other 
nations  in  export  sales. 

We  believe  that  this  proposal  is 
modest  and  offers  the  best  hope  of  re- 
turning to  a  more  reasoned  foreign 
policy  based  upon  humanitarian  aaaiat- 
anoe  and  aelf-help.  instead  of  promot- 
ing military  buUdupa  by  natlona  al- 
ready overextended  financially. 
smmommiTAL  Asnoxs  or  oso  soMsr 
The  CBC  alternative  deletes  funding 
for  the  Clinch  River  breeder  reactor, 
and  redlatrtbutea  20  percent  of  the 
propoaed  Increaaes  in  nudear  pro- 
grama  to  alternative  energy  projecta. 


While  Reagan  aeeka  an  84  peroent 
reduction  in  aolar  programs  from  thdr 
1981  level,  the  CBC  restores  and  in- 
creases these  viable,  environmentally 
sound  altonatives.  It  also  increases 
the  Solar  Energy  and  Conservation 
Bank  which  the  Preddent  seeks  to 
phase  out 

We  also  deny  the  cuts  sought  by  the 
administration  in  EPA,  and  provide 
$250  minion  for  the  Youth  Conserva- 
tion Corps,  which  the  Preddent  did 
not  request. 

(sc  imom  POSTAL  aonracK  sttbsist 

In  its  budget  cutting  crusade,  the 
Reagan  administration  has  seen  fit  to 
fund  Postal  Service  subddles  $389  mil- 
lion below  the  1983  appropriation. 
Such  a  reduction  effectively  elimi- 
nates postal  subddles  to  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations in  1984. 

The  caucus  recognises  the  contribu- 
tions nonprofit  organisations  have 
made  in  buttressing  the  impact  of 
Reagan  administration  reductions  on 
the  lives  of  millions  of  Americans. 

To  absorb  administration  cuts  in  this 
year  alone,  nonprofit  organisations 
would  have  to  increase  their  activities 
by  5  peroent  in  arts  and  culture.  30 
percent  in  education  and  research,  and 
60  peroent  in  social  welfare  and  com- 
munity develoiHnent 

The  CBC  budget  altemaUve  pro- 
vides $1.1  billion  for  Postal  Service 
subddles  in  1984.  which  wiU  fund 
door-to-door,  6  day  and  rural  mail  de- 
livery as  weU  as  subddles  to  reduce  the 
costs  of  mailing  by  charitable  nonprof- 
it groups  and  educational  institutions. 

The  CBC  is  opposed  to  the  reduc- 
tions that  have  been  detrimental  to 
the  fair  and  effective  functioning  of 
the  postal  system,  and  its  budget  re- 
stores fimdlng  levels  to  what  would 
have  prevailed  if  past  cuts  had  not 
been  made. 

TAXI0OKM 

To  those  who  would  argue  that  the 
caucus  is  raising  taxes,  we  respond 
that  we  are,  Instead,  making  the 
burden  equitable. 

In  1988.  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Taxation  has  estimated  that  while  cor- 
porations will  pay  a  mere  12  peroent  of 
income  tax,  while  individuals,  mostly 
woriElng  and  middle  dan,  wiU  pay  an 
incredible  88  peroent  of  the  income 
taxes  collected  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

The  caucus  therefore  calls  for  a  min- 
imum 15  peroent  to  be  imposed  on  cor- 
porate earnings. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  thank  the  members  of  the  Congres- 
donal  Black  Caucus  who  have  worked 
so  diligently  on  this  budget  and  the 
staffs  which  provided  the  essential  re- 
search and  f ollowthrough. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  CBC  alternative 
budget  moves  America  toward  the  goal 
of  full  employment  and  balanced 
growth. 

Now,  there  has  been  much  diaoua- 
don  thla   morning  about  the   CBC 
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budget  The  Waahlngton  Post  Indicat- 
ed thla  morning  that  there  were  half  a 
doaen  Members  who  voted  against  the 
rule  yesterday.  The  WashlngtaD  Pnet 
is  wrong.  There  were  three  Memben 
who  voted  against  the  rule  yesterday. 
The  Congressional  Black  Caucus  did 
not  go  to  the  Rules  Committee  sod 
offer  or  ask  for  time  or  rather  a  vote 
on  our  budget  but  asked  for  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  dialog  m  this  floor.  It  Is 
true  that  several  members  of  the 
Caucus  went  to  the  Rules  Committee. 
It  is  also  true  that  17  members  of  the 
Congresd(»ud  BlaA  Caucus  are  sup- 
porting the  Jones  budget  because 
when  we  look  at  the  figures  in  our 
budget  which  we  would  obviously 
prefer,  we  recognize  that  there  is  no 
diance  of  its  passage  and  we  recognise 
that  those  figures  are  only  $18  bOlbm 
short  of  what  the  caucus  has  recmn- 
mended. 

In  dosing  I  too  would  like  to  thank 
my  Republican  colleagues.  Not  one 
Republican  has  ever  voted  for  the 
Congresdonal  Black  Caucus  budget  in 
either  1981  or  1982.  So.  we  thiik  you 
for  your  concern,  about  our  opportuni- 
ty to  have  a  vote  on  our  budget  But  it 
will  continue  to  be  the  Congresslooal 
Black  Caucus  that  makes  that  ded- 
don.  And  17  members  of  the  Caucus 
have  dedded  to  sumx>rt  the  Jones 
budget  and  we  thank  you  for  your  co- 
operation. 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlonan  yield? 

Mr.  DDCON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  MtotitgMi 

Mr.  WOLPE.  I  thank  the  gmtleman 
for  yielding. 

I  Just  wanted  to  take  a  moment  to 
express  my  appreciation  for  the  ex- 
traordinary   contribution    that    Mr. 
Dizoir,   Mr.   Giat.   and   the   entire 
Black  Cauciu  have  made,  not  only  in 
this  year's  budget  debate,  but  in  the 
past  2  years  as  welL  The  gentleman 
has  pointed  out  that  many  of  the  con- 
cerns  and   priorities    of   the    Black 
Caucus  are  reflected  in  the  budget  res- 
olution which  has  onerged  from  the 
House  Budget  Committee.  At  this  time 
2  years  ago,  when  the  administration 
bandwagon    was    rolling    and    many 
Members  of  this  body  were  very  frank- 
^  running  for  cover,  it  was  the  Blade 
Caucus  that  focused  the  attention  of 
this  body,  and  of  the  Nation,  on  the 
contradictions  that  were  inherent  in 
the  program  that  was  before  us.  Not 
many  people  wanted  to  take  those  con- 
tradictions head  on.  It  was  dear  from 
the  beginning  that  with  proposed  tax 
reductions  of  $780  billion  coming  at 
the  same  time  as  proposed  defense 
spending  increases  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $480  billion,  that  we  wen  very^ 
likely  to  end  up  with  larger  defldto 
rather  than  smaller  defldts.  That  is  of 
oouFse  predaely  what  haa  happened. 
We  have  the  largest  defldta  in  the 
entire  hlatory  of  our  Nation. 


■^ 
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It    wu    the    Black    CongreMlanal 
Okqcoi  that  really  served  as  the  con- 
HteDee    of    our   party    during   that 
debate,  and  I  thank  the  caucus  for 
that  And  the  caucus  has  once  ug^in 
hdped  to  focus  our  attention  on  the 
question  of  priorities  In  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  yew's  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee reaolutlon.  If  you  take  a  look  at 
the  caucus  resolution  that  was  pre- 
pared this  year,  and  the  ones  offered 
previously,  it  is  significant  that  the 
total  deficits  that  were  advanced  In 
those  budget  resolutions  were  actually 
lower  in  every  Iniit*"^  than  the  defi- 
cits projected  in  either  the  administra- 
tion proposals  or  those  of  our  own 
party.    The    issue    that    the    Black 
Caucus  has  emphasised  to  this  body, 
and  to  this  Nation,  is  that  the  real 
question  that  we  need  to  address  is 
one  of  priorities.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
overall  levels  of  expenditure.  Indeed, 
the  outli^  figures  over  the  next  S 
years  of  the  administration's  budget 
are  approximately  the  same  as  those 
advanced  in  the  Donoeratlc  budget  al- 
tenmtlve. 
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The  real  issue  is  where  that  money 
gets  spent,  what  our  national  priorities 

are.  _^  ^ 

I  %y\Mk  perhaps  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant contributions  to  the  debate  on 
priorities  has  been  the  discussion  that 
has  taken  place  by  the  gentleman  in 
the  well,  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  DauuMS),  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Osat). 
and  others,  with  respect  to  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  defense  budget.  We  are 
^planning  to  spend,  under  the  adminis- 
tration's proposal,  $1.8  trillion  over 
the  next  5  years.  If  we  were  to  try  to 
spend  that  sum  of  money  at  the  rate 
of  $1  million  a  day.  every  day  of  the 
year,  it  would  take  us  over  4.800  years 
to  spend  that  sum.  and  we  are  trying 
to  do  that  In  S  years,  and  there  are 
people  out  there  saying  that  is  not  suf- 
fidait 

Just  the  increase  that  the  President 
is  addng  for  in  defense  outlays  this 
year,  a  $30  billion  increase.  Is  greater 
than  the  sum  total  of  all  of  the  appro- 
priations for  the  Departments  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
Educatim^l  State.  Justice,  and  Interior, 
all  rolled  into  one.  Just  the  increase  in 
the  defense  budget 

Clearly,  there  is  not  a  Member  of 
this  body  who  does  not  believe  in  a 
gtituig  national  defense,  but  equally 
dearly,  that  does  not  come,  as  the 
Blarfc  Caucus  has  constantly  empha- 
itaed.  simply  by  throwing  dollars  at 
the  Pentagon. 

So.  again.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  for  taking  the 
tJmi»  to  focus  the  attention  of  the 
caucus  once  again  upon  the  priorities 
and  concerns  that  we  all  should  be  at- 
tending to.  I  think  the  gentleman  does 


a  great  servloe  to  this  body  and  to  the 
entire  Nation. 

Mr.  DDCON.  I  would  like  to  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  for  his 
comments.  Obviously  his  input  as  a 
member  of  the  Budget  Committee  has 
brought  that  budget  recommendation 
closer  to  the  priorities  of  the  Congres- 
sional Black  Caucus. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time,  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Obat). 

Mr.  ORAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  iiitr*^***  myself  with  the  com- 
ments made  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  CTalifomla  and  chairman 
of  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus 

(Mr.  DixoK).  ,^    ^, 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1984  was  a  slight 
change  of  tone  but  no  change  in  the 
policies  of  the  past  two  budgets  which 
have  created  a  severe  depression  in 
America.  For  millions  of  Jobless  and 
Impoverished  poor  and  minority  citi- 
zens, the  inspiring  rhetoric  of  F.  D.  R. 
Is  a  cruel  rraainder  of  what  oiur  Gov- 
ernment has  failed  to  do  for  the  vic- 
tims of  Herbert  Hoover  policies. 

The  Impact  of  Mr.  Reagan's  policies 
have  had  a  particularly  adverse  impact 
upon  the  minority  community.  More 
than  1  of  every  6  black  adults  is  out  of 
woriL.  1  of  every  2  blade  youths  had  no 
Job.  1  of  every  3  bladt  persons  lives  in 
poverty,  black  infant  mortality  has  in- 
creased, blat^  per  capita  Income  is  58 
percent  that  of  Whites,  and  purchasing 
power  of  black  family  income  Is  lower 
now  than  in  1980. 

It  is  my  belief  that  this  administra- 
tion's polides  have  been  a  significant 
factor  in  the  continued  erosion  of  the 
quality  of  life  for  millions  of  black 
Americans. 

It  is  against  this  backdrop  that  the 
Congressional  Black  Caucus,  for  the 
third  consecutive  year,  developed  an 
alternative  fiscal  plan  to  that  pro- 
posed by  the  administration.  A  plan 
designed  to  restore  economic  growth 
and  Job  creation;  a  plan  built  with 
compassion  and  fairness  as  Its  imder- 
pinnlng.  a  plan  which  honestly  evalu- 
ates the  security  needs  of  this  Nation. 
Mr.  Chairman,  while  there  are  a 
nmnber  of  areas  in  which  the  CBC 
proposal  differs  from  the  President's 
1984  direction.  I  would  J\ut  like  to 
take  a  moment  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues a  few  of  the  major  differences 
between  the  Reagan  proposal  and  the 
CBC  proposal. 

Overall  the  CBC  proposal  has  a  total 
of  $641  bQllon  in  nondef  ense  spending 
for  fiscal  year  1984  compared  to  $597.8 
billion  in  the  administration's  request. 
The  caucus  proposal  would  represent  a 
modest  8-percent  nominal  Increase  in 
nondef  ense  spending  compared  to  1 
percent  under  the  administration. 

In  the  area  of  defldts.  the  caucus 
proposal  has  a  defldt  in  1984  of  only 
$168.5  billion  or  nearly  $11  billion 
under  the  administration.  And  in  the 


outyears.  we  propose  a  defldt  of  $111 J 
billion  for  1985,  $98.3  bOlioo  for  1966. 
for  a  cummulathre  S-year  total  of      ■* 
$398.2  blUiim  or  some  $106.4  bOlion 
less  than  the  Presktait 

Despite  the  highest  levels  of  unem- 
ployment since  the  Great  Depression, 
the  administration's  1984  proposals 
continue  to  reduce  the  programs  that 
help  11.4  million  Americans  who  are 
out  of  work. 

We  in  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucuti  believe  that  this  Is  an  Ill-oon- 
ceived  position  and  thus  we  make  Job 
creation  the  No.  1  priority. 

As  such  we  Induded  $8.9  billion  in 
fully  funding  HJft  1036.  the  Commu- 
nity Renewal  Employment  Act  which 
creates  over  900.000  Jobs. 

We  Indude  nearly  $10  bilUon  to  fully 
fund  the  Job  Training  and  Partner- 
ship Act  programs,  which  would  serve 
a  program  level  of  nearly  3  million 
participants,  while  the  President  only 
requested  $4.3  billion  for  these  pro- 
grams. 

The  President  proposed  to  eliminate 
the  work  Incentive  program,  while  the 
caucus  proposes  induding  $365  million 
to  assist  AFDC  recUdents  to  obtain  un- 
subsidised  Jobs,  ultimately  moving  the 
redpients  from  welfare  dependency  to 
economic  self -suffldency. 

BCr.  Chairman,  there  are  many  other 
differences  in  housing  and  In  educa- 
tion. 

But  dearly,  what  we  have  tried  to  do 
is  again  state  as  we  stated  in  1981  and 
in  1982  that  the  priorities  of  this  ad- 
ministration are  ill  conceived,  they  do 
not  deal  with  the  needs  of  black  Amer- 
ica, but  also  working  America,  urban 
America,  and  dderly  America. 

In  dosing,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  vari- 
ous members  of  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus  will  give  the  details  of 
their  specific  areas  this  morning.  How- 
ever, I  would  like  to  say  to  those  who 
ask  what  happened  to  the  Congres- 
sional Black  Caucus.  An  overwhelming 
majority,  17  members,  voted  not  to 
offer  its  alternative  before  the  House. 
And  thus,  there  was  no  tyranny. 
There  was  no  conspiracy.  We  made 
that  decision,  not  the  leadership  nor 
anyone  else.  And  of  course  we  have  a 
democracy.  Of  the  21  members  the 
majority  ruled.  And  so  17  of  us  voted 
not  to  offer  it  because  the  Jones 
budget  comes  very  dose  to  what  we 
have  been  seeking  over  the  last  2 
years,  even  though  there  are  parts  of 
it  which  we  are  not  satisfied  with. 

Let  me  Join  my  colleague  and  the 
distingiilshed  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land, as  well  as  my  colleague  from 
California,  who  is  the  chairman  of  the 
caucus,  by  saying  to  those  who  I  have 
heard  today,  with  their  mdodlous 
songs  of  concern  for  black  Americans, 
where  were  your  concerns  when  you 
proposed  cutting  Jobs  programs? 
Where  were  your  concerns  when  you 
cut   the   nutrition   program?   Where 


were  your  ooncems  when  you  passed  a 
tax  program  which  has  been  acknowl- 
edged wUl  provide  $56  billion  in  in- 
creased Inooooe  for  the  top  1  percent 
of  America  and  the  poor  get  nothing? 
Mr.  DDEON.  Mr.  a^^irwnmn  i  yi^j  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  the 
District  of  Columbia  (Mr.  PATnmtoT). 

Mr.  FADMmOT.  Mr.  Chatanan,  I 
think  it  is  dear  from  the  remaite  of 
both  my  colleagues,  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Dixow)  and  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Gbat)  that  the  constructive  alterna- 
tive budget  offered  by  the  Congres- 
sional Black  Caucus  is,  antin.  one  that 
deals  with  the  basic  problems  con- 
fronting this  Nation:  problems  that 
Just  haiKwn  to  be  reflected  most 
acutely  in  the  experience  of  our  Na- 
tion's black  dtlaens. 

Most  of  the  12  million  people  who 
are  unemployed  in  the  country  today 
are  white:  but  because  blacks  are  dis- 
proportionately represented  among 
those  who  are  last  hired  and  first 
fired,  unemployment  reflects  Itself 
most  acutely  in  the  black  experience, 
where  the  unemployment  rate  is  rising 
to  nearly  three  times  that  of  the  na- 
tional average.  Things  are  not  Just  bad 
in  the  black  communities  of  our 
Nation,  they  are  miserable.  More  than 
1  of  every  5  black  adults  is  out  of 
woi^  1  of  every  2  black  youths  has  no 
Job;  1  of  every  3  black  Americans  now 
lives  in  poverty.  Only  1  of  every  14 
bla^s  earns  enough  to  even  consider 
buying  a  new  house  at  today's  prices. 
Indeed,  black  per  capita  income  is  68 
percent  of  that  of  white  Americans, 
and  the  purchasing  power  of  black 
family  income  is  lower  now  than  it  was 
13  years  ago. 

The  Congressional  Black  Caucus  al- 
ternative budget^addresses  this  condi- 
tion, not  Just  for  black  Americans,  but 
for  all  Americans.  Most  of  the  dtlzens 
of  this  great  Nation  who  are  on  food 
stamps  and  medicaid  are  white.  Most 
of  the  people  who  require  aid  to  fami- 
lies with  dependent  children  and  guar- 
anteed student  loans,  basic  education- 
al opportunity  grants  are  white.  It  is 
Just  that  blacks  are  disproportionately 
represented  among  those  who  have 
fallen  through  the  gaping  holes  in  the 
social  safety  net  that  have  been  cut  by 
the  radical  right  Reagan  polides  of 
the  past  2  years. 

The  American  people  told  us  last 
Ndvember  that  they  want  to  change 
that  course.  The  more  than  82,000 
small  businesses  and  small  farmers 
who  have  gone  bankrupt  In  the  last  2 
years  are  disgusted  to  learn  now  that 
80  percent  of  the  Reagan  tax  relief 
that  went  to  businesses  in  this  countiy 
went  to  the  major  corporations.  The 
middle  Income  taxpayers  of  America 
are  furious  to  leam  that  to  get  any 
relief  in  individual  income  taxes,  you 
have  to  make  at  least  $100,000  a  year 
and  that  35  percent  of  the  Reagan  tax 
breaks  went  to  the  very  rich  of  our 
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Nation,  the  top  5  percent  Ronald  Rea- 
gan's real  ooostttueney  in  this  country. 
The  American  people  aro  tired  of  cuts 
in  the  very  Federal  programs  AmaA^nmA 
to  cushion  our  people  through  the 
hard  times  that  Reaganomics  has 
thrust  upon  us.  They  do  not  want  the 
$849  billion  in  defldt  spending  that 
Ronald  Reagan  would  shadde  us  with 
by  1966:  more  defldt  spending  in  4 
years  than  we  had  under  seven  Presi- 
dents in  36  years.  The  American 
people  know,  Mr.  CHiairman  that  that 
enormous  defldt  is  the  legacy  of  2 
years  of  tax  giveaways  to  the  rich  and 
astronranlcal  increases  in  military 
spending,  and  they  want  to  change. 
The  Russians  are  not  storming  the 
battlenrents  of  our  defense,  but  eco- 
nomic misery  has  already  invaded  the 
homes  and  sanity  of  tens  of  millions  of 
Americans,  and  threatens  to  crush 
through  the  door  of  tens  of  millions 
more. 

The  American  people  want  us  to 
change  the  course,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
the  CBC  budget  is  a  blueprint  for  that 
change. 

Let  me,  finally,  say  a  word  about 
those  on  the  other  side  who  are  crying 
crocodile  tears  because  they  would 
have  no  opportunity  to  vote  on  the 
caucus  budget  this  year.  Some  of  us 
are  smart  enough  to  know  that  you  do 
not  want  the  opportunity  to  vote  for 
our  budget,  but  that  you  wanted  the 
opportunity  to  knock  out  the  900.000 
Jobs  that  the  Jones  budget  would 
create  for  America's  desperately  un- 
employed. Tou  wanted  the  opportiuii- 
ty  to  strip  the  housing  programs  thi^ 
sustain  America's  lower  and  moderate 
Income  families  from  the  modest  $18.2 
billion  level  to  the  $1.8  billion  level  of 
the  Reagan  proposal.  Tou  wanted  to 
vote  for  higher  defldts  and  Increased 
military  spending.  With  the  exception 
of  the  high  defense  marie  in  the  Jones 
budget,  the  American  people  want  and 
deserve  better  than  you  Intend  to  give 
them  in  a  budget  resolution. 

We  support  the  Jones  budget  be- 
cause we  know  and  you  know  that  it  Is 
by  far  the  dosest  thing  to  the  caucus 
budget  to  come  to  the  floor  with  a 
chance  of  passage  in  the  last  2  years. 
We  support  it  because  it  addresses  the 
basic  problems  confronting  this 
Nation,  problems  that  hi^ypen  to  be 
reflected  most  acutely  in  the  black  ex- 
perience. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant components  of  the  American 
Dream  in  this  country  Is  the  opportu- 
nity to  ^  have  a  home  which  one  can 
proudly  call  his  or  her  own.  That  this 
home  should  be  safe,  decent,  and  sani- 
tary has  been  the  hallmaric  of  the 
commitment  of  our  national  housing 
polides  from  the  beginning  when  we 
created  the  first  public  housing  under 
the  New  Deal's  Public  Works  Adminis- 
tration and  then  through  the  Housing 
Act  of  1937.  Thirty-four  years  ago,  it 
was  firmly  Implanted  Into  law  with 
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the  enactment  of  the  1949  National 
Housing  Act  which  declared  as  nation- 
al policy  "the  goal  of  a  decent  home 
and  suitable  living  environment  for 
every  Am^rHw  famOy." 

nntU  recently,  this  goal  was  viewed 
as  one  of  the  immutable  givens  of  our 
Nation.  Every  admlnistratian  and 
every  Congress  recognised  and  accept- 
ed the  role  of  the  Federal  Govenmient 
in  achieving  the  goaL  Untfl  2  years 
ago,  every  administration  and  every 
Congress  sunwrted  this  goal  with  ooo- 
crete  programs.  Tax  deducaops  for 
mortgage  interest  and  property  taxes 
were  established  to  help  people  afford 
their  own  homes.  The  FHA  and  VA 
mortgage  guarantees  were  provided  to 
lessen  the  ride  of  long-term  lentUng  for 
housing.  GNMA.  RIMA.  and  FHLMC 
wero  created  to  bring  mortgage  lend- 
ers and  investors  together  so  that 
funds  could  be  pooled  in  support  of  de- 
vekvlng  both  singte-f amily  and  multi- 
famny  housing.  I^)edally  chartered 
corporations  such  as  the  National 
Housing  Partnerdilp  were  given  man- 
dates to  build  low-income  housing. 

Federal  funds  have  been  used  to  con- 
struct and  operate  public  housing  for 
the  needy  for  nearly  50  years  and  we 
have,  since  then  ai.whoriaed,  first  the 
section  236  and  now  the  section  8  low- 
income  housing  assistance  programs. 
We  have  created  housing  for  the  elder- 
ly through  the  section  202  program^ 
we  have  sought  to  modernise  and  im- 
prove old  public  housing  units;  and,  we 
have  provided  operating  nmtistsnrf  to 
troubled  236  projects.  We  have  created 
the  rural  housing  Insurance  fund  and 
other  rural  housing  assistance  pro- 
grams to  provide  housing  for  people 
who  live  in  small  towns  and  rural 
areas  where  housing  has  often  been 
Inadequate.  We  have  enacted  other 
programs  such  as  those  for  Indian 
housing  which  seek  to  make  housing 
available  to  all  Americans.  All  of  these 
things  were  done  by  both  Republican 
and  Democratic  Presidents  with  the 
aid  and  support  of  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican Members  of  Congress. 

The  results  have  been  dramatic.  We 
have  in  this  coimtry  one  of  the  high- 
est proportions  of  homeownership  in 
the  world.  Most  Americans  now  live  in 
decent  housing,  whether  rented  or 
owned.  And  the  percent  of  occupied 
housing  units  that  are  substandard 
has  steadily  declined,  from  close  to  50 
percent  in  1940  to  less  than  10  percent 
by  the  1970's. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  in  the  last  2 
years  retreated  from  this  state.  This 
administration's  economic  polides 
caused  mortgage  interest  rates  to  rise 
so  high  that  the  average  American 
with  the  average  American  income 
cannot  afford  to  buy  a  median-priced 
American  house.  While  mortgage  rates 
have  recently  fallen,  the  fact  is  that 
the  great  inaJority  of  families  stOl 
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cannot  meet  the  monthly  mortgace 
payments  on  a  new  home. 

TtM  situation  is  even  worse  for  the 
poor  1^10  must  depend  aa  rental  hous- 
Int*  "nie  f^"^»««^*^^  and  social  obstades 
to  the  ooostruetion  of  new  rental 
houstni  are  so  severe  that  little  is  now 
built  without  Federal  assistance.  Tet. 
thfa  administration  has  proposed  and 
P^«<j«ny  obtained  large  eutba^s  in 
Federal  housing  assistance.  The  fiscal 
year  1963  budget  authorised  the  con- 
stnietlan  of  a  total  of  14.000  new  hous- 
ing «"»tte,  au  for  the  elderly  and  handi- 
capped, compared  wltti  116.000  new 
untts  under  fiscal  year  1980  budget  au- 
thority. With  scmie  existing  rental 
hou^ig  lieing  lost  each  year  to  old 
age.  coskdominium  conversion,  and 
gentilflcation.  rmtal  housing  has 
become  even  scarcer  during  the  last  2 
years.  Vacancy  rates  are  at  record  low 
levels  in  many  of  our  urban  areas,  and 
the  numbos  of  those  homeless  be- 
cause of  high  rents  and  high  unem- 
ployment rates  is  a  disgrace. 

Any  humane,  fair,  and  Just  budget 
needs  to  address  the  problem  of  hous- 
ing, fny^*"?  for  low-income  and 
middle-income  people.  Any  decent 
budget  must  live  up  to  the  commit- 
ment made  by  the  Congress  to  assure 
decent  housing  to  all  Americans. 

Sadly,  this  administration's  budget 
does  not  meet  these  standards.  The 
Congressional  Budget  Office  projects 
that  the  President's  budget  as  a  whole 
would  make  only  partial  reductions  in 
the  deficit,  which  would  remain  dose 
to  $160  UDion  in  fiscal  year  1988.  Such 
deficits  would  place  severe  pressures 
cm  credit  markets,  would  drive  up  in- 
terest rates  again,  and  make  it  even 
harder  for  most  people  to  afford  a  new 
home.  Yet,  this  administration  does 
nothing  to  fulfill  our  national  commit- 
ment toward  housing. 

The  administration's  proposals  for 
spending  on  houstaig  programs  are 
shamefuL  It  has  proposed  a  negative 
$2.3  bOlion  BA  level  for  section  8  hous- 
ing assistance,  with  the  only  new  hous- 
ing authorised  being  10,000  units  of 
housbig  for  the  elderly  and  handi- 
capped. Even  new  housing  for  the  el- 
deriy  is  reduced  from  the  14.000  au- 
thorised in  fiscal  year  1983  and  the 
20,000  authorised  in  fiscal  year  1080. 
WhUe  the  cuts  are  camouflaged  by  the 
administration's  proposed  housing 
payments  certificates,  these  would 
substantially  reduce  the  level  of  assist- 
ance to  lower-income  people.  The 
rents  of  the  poorest  lower-income 
housing  tenants  would  also  be  raised 
by  the  administration's  proposal  to 
count  the  value  of  food  stamps  as 
Income  in  determining  tenant  contri- 
btttians  for  rent  even  as  the  tenant 
contributions  is  itself,  raised  from  25 
to  SO  percent. 

The  budget  adopted  by  the  House 
Budget  Coounittee  is  a  distinct  im- 
provement. It  would  reauthorize  the 
section  8  low-ino(Hne  assisted  housing 
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program  at  $13.1  billion  with  $1.7  bfl- 
lion  going  to  public  housing  modem- 
taction.  It  would  assist  152,000  units. 
jiv.|iM<faif  14.000  units  for  the  elderly. 
14.000  new  public  and  Indian  housing 
units.  35,000  of  existing  housing  units. 
20.000  moderate  rehabilitation  units, 
and  69,000  conversions.  It  would  re-es- 
tablish tenant  rent  contributions  at  25 
percent  of  income  instead  of  Qramm/ 
Latta's  30  percent.  It  would  enact  a 
new  program  to  fund  the  construction 
or  rehabilitation  of  rental  projects 
with  authorization  of  $1.3  billion, 
which  would  assist  the  construction  of 
60.000-100.000  new  units.  It  would  re- 
authorize the  existing  rural  housing 
assistance  program,  adding  a  new  rural 
low-income  housing  rehabilitation 
grant  program.  And  it  reauthorizes 
and  provides  funds  for  the  congregate 
services  program,  a  demonstration  pro- 
gram to  coordinate  local  government 
efforts  to  assure  decent  housing  to 
public  assistance  recipients,  low- 
income  weatherization  assistance,  and 
other  supports  for  housing. 

This  budget  is  a  far  cry  from  the 
generally  acknowledged  annual  need 
of  500,000  units  of  assisted  housing.  It 
is  far  from  the  kind  of  program  which 
would  fully  reaffirm  our  national  com- 
mitment to  safe,  decent,  and  sanitary 
housing.  It  is,  however,  an  effort  to 
regain  some  of  the  lost  ground,  and 
more  importantly,  it  is  an  effort  to 
continue  the  hou^ng  programs  which 
have  met  the  needs  of  the  American 
people  including  the  poor. 

This  budget  is  not  perfect,  nor  does 
it  fully  meet  the  housing  needs  of  our 
people.^  The  Congressional  Black 
Caucus,  which  has  prepared  alterna- 
tive budgets  in  the  past  2  years,  would 
have  provided  more  money  for  hous- 
ing had  its  members  chosen  to  offer  an 
alternative  budget  this  year.  However, 
I  and  the  other  members  of  the 
Caucus  feel  that  the  housing  programs 
contained  in  the  Budget  Committee's 
proposal  are  a  reasonable  new  begin- 
ning which  deserves  our  support. 

a  1220 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Ux.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wyux). 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  thank  the  gentlewom- 
an from  minlois  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make 
a  few  remarks,  if  I  may.  from  a  Bank- 
ing Committee  member's  perspective 
about  this  legislation.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate that  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 91,  the  first  budget  resolution  for 
fiscal  year  1984,  Is  labeled  "A  Demo- 
cratic Plan  for  Recovery."  The  label 
does  not  even  pay  lliMservlce  to  biparti- 
sanship in  funding  our  Government's 
operations  for  fiscal  year  1984.  To  be 
siure,  in  its  opening  section  it  says  that 
it  does  promise  any  number  of  good 
t.h<ng«,  Including  economic  growth  and 
lower  deficits,  emergency  assistance 


for  the  poor,  investment  in  human  re- 
sources, fairness  and  equity,  a  strong 
national  defense,  and  solveney  of  the 
social  security  system.  I  know  of  no 
Republican  who  would  not  subscribe 
to  these  worthwhile  sentiments.  It  is 
in  the  means  to  achieve  these  objec- 
tives that  we  part  company. 

The  second  sectkm  of  the  concur- 
rent resolution  is  entitled  "The  Re- 
sults of  FaUed  PoUdes."  I  am  aston- 
ished at  this  characterization  of  the 
resulte  of  the  administration's  first  2 
years  in  office,  knowing  that  it  inherit- 
ed a  legacy  of  inflation  and  recession; 
but  to  characterize  the  first  25  months 
of  this  administration  as  a  faUure  is  to 
i^ore  substantial  improvements  that 
have  been  made  in  the  abatement  of 
inflation,  the  lowering  of  interest 
rates,  and  most  importantly,  the  be- 
ginnings of  a  recovery  which  is  now 
widely  recognized.  Indeed,  the  entire 
Democratic  budget  proposal  is  predi- 
cated en  a  scenario  of  economic  recov- 
ery which  is  even  more  optimistic  than 
that  which  imderlay  the  President's 
own  budget  proposal. 

But  let  me  direct  my  remarks  to  a 
number  of  specific  issues  raised  by  the 
resolution  which  have  direct  bearing 
on  the  work  of  the  Banking  Commit- 

Assisted  housing.  The  budget  resolu- 
tion calls  for  a  substantial  increase  in 
funding  for  assisted  housing  above  the 
level  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1983. 
The  resolution  proposes  a  $13.1  billion 
level,  which  Is  $4.45  billion,  or  51  per- 
cent above  the  $8.5  billion  level  of  last 
year's  appropriation.  This,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  Banking  Committee  has 
not  acted  on  administration  proposals 
to  save  money.  It  is  my  Judgment  that 
we  should  freeze  fimdhig  of  these  pro- 
grams at  last  year's  levels  and  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  administration's  efforts 
to  develop  a  less  costly  housing  assist- 
ance program. 

Multlf  amlly  housing  production.  On 
top  of  the  almost  $4.5  billion  increase 
in  assisted  housing,  the  budget  resolu- 
tion calls  for  another  $1.3  billion  for 
new  multifamlly  housing  production 
to  assist  between  60,000  and  100,000 
units.  This  works  out  to  a  cost  of  be- 
tween $13,000  and  $22,000  per  unit. 
This  is  a  program  designed  more  for 
sjmdlcators  than  it  is  for  the  poor. 

There  is  also  money  in  h%re  for  the 
community  development  block  grant 
program.  This  very  popular  program 
has  been  relatively  immune  from  the 
recent  budget  cuts  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  Increased  it  by  $1  billion  in 
the  Jobs  biU  whlcb  we  Just  passed, 
HJ%.  1718.  The  addition  of  another  $1 
billion  to  this  program,  a  25-percent 
increase,  at  a  time  when  the  Federal 
deficit  is  of  such  grave  concern,  cannot 
be  accepted.  I  think  there  is  a  more 
practical  approach. 

Mortgage  foreclosure  relief.  As  if  the 
budget  resolution  did  not  do  enough 


damage  to  fiscal  year  1984.  it  alsogoes 
back  and  adds  another  $760  mOlkm  for 
mortgage  foreclosure  reUef .  Now,  this 
matter  is  before  the  w«w"«g  Commit- 
tee and  wm  be  taken  up  after  the 
Easter  recess,  but  there  has  been  no 
authorisation  for  this  program.  The 
$760  million  should  be  excluded  from 
this  bill  before  us  today. 

Rural  houdng.  The  proposed  budget 
includes  $100  million  new  for  a  pro- 
posed rehabilitation  block  grant  pro- 
gram for  rural  areas  that  would  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministratloiL  This  may  or  may  not  be 
a  good  idea.  We  have  no  way  of  Judg- 
ing it  We  have  not  had  any  hearings 
on  it  It  was  not  a  part  of  the  adminis- 
tration's request.  It  was  not  a  part  of 
HJl.  1. 

The  Export-Import  Bank.  The 
budget  resolution  recommends  $4.6 
billion  for  fiscal  year  1984.  The  admin- 
istration recommends  approximately 
$2.7  blllloiL  Now.  we  do  not  quarrel 
with  the  proposition  that  the  United 
States  must  have  a  fully  competitive 
export  credit  facility,  at  least  so  long 
as  other  countries  maintain  export 
credit  subsidies;  but  it  is  too  much. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Airs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WYIJE.  The  National  Industrial 
Development  Bank  adds  money  at  a 
time  when  we  can  ill  afford  to  add  ad- 
ditional money.  This  was  at  the  heart 
of  the  Carter  administration's  urban 
strategy  program.  And  we  have  not 
even  had  hearings  on  it. 

I  do  not  like  the  language  on  mone- 
tary policy.  I  am  for  matntAtniTig  the 
independence  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System.  I  think  this  language  is  mis- 
chievous at  best  and  should  be  left  out 
of  the  resolution. 
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Lest  we  send  a  confused,  ambiguous 
or  misleading  signal.  I  would  advise 
that  we  ^j*  act  in  haste.  I  think  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  91  should  be 
rejected  and  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  members  told  to  come  back 
with  an  American  plan  for  recovery. 

Mr.  DDCON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  Toi^  (Mr.  Ottikgb). 

Mr.  OTTINOER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  this  effort  to  rededlcate  our- 
selves to  see  prompt  Implementation 
of  the  objectives  of  the  Humphrey- 
Haa^ins  bill  to  provide  full  employ- 
ment for  America.  I  think  anybcxib^ 
who  looks  at  our  economy  seriously 
has  to  know  that  we  are  not  going  to 
have  balanced  budgets,  we  are  not 
going  to  have  a  strong  defense,  and  we 
are  not  going  to  be  able  to  compete 
with  Japan  and  Europe  unless  we  pro- 
vide a  full  employment  economy  for 
our  people. 
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I  rise  also  to  express  my  sm>port  and 
admlratl<m  for  the  Blac^  Caucus 
budget  which  year  after  year  has  been 
the  only  budget  that  achieves  those 
Hiunphrey-Hawkins  objectives. 

It  is  the  only  budget  which  provides 
meaningful  tax  reform  so  that  those 
who  gain  from  our  sodety  pay  their 
fair  share  of  the  burden.  I  do  not 
know  whether  people  know  this  gener- 
ally, but  this  last  year  there  were  six 
corporations  that  made  better  than 
$100  million  and  not  only  paid  no 
taxes,  but  got  substantial  moneys  back 
from  the  Govermnent.  They  were  on 
welfare.  The  President  is  well  on  his 
way  with  the  1981  tax  cut  blU  to  re- 
lieve all  corporations  of  their  tax  obli- 
gations. 

The  Black  Caucus  budget  is  the  only 
budget  that  makes  the  investment 
that  we  need  to  have  a  strong  econo- 
my, the  investnient  in  Jobs  to  see  to  it 
that  people  have  Jobs  and  Job  training 
and,  to  the  extent  that  we  cannot  do 
that  in  the  private  sector,  to  do  it  in 
the  public  sector  that  makes  the  in- 
vestment in  houdng  and  the  rehabili- 
tation of  our  cities,  modernization  of 
our  industry,  so  that  we  can  have  a 
strong  America. 

Indeed,  I  think  that  If  the  Black 
Caucus  budget  had  not  been  put  to- 
gether, we  wotild  not  have  seen  as 
good  a  budget  this  year  as  we  have  to 
vote  on  from  the  committee,  and  we 
would  not  have  had  as  good  budgets  as 
we  have  had  in  past  years.  The  Blade 
Caucus  has  really  been  leading  the 
way.  and  I  am  very  pleased  to  assod- 
ate  myself  with  its  efforts. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Savaox). 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
Joined  my  courageous  colleague  from 
Michigan,  the  Htuwrable  John  Coir- 
TKRs.  on  the  day  before  yesterday,  as 
the  only  two  pleading  before  the  Rules 
Committee  to  allow  full  and  open 
debate  and  voting  today  on  the  Con- 
gressioiud  Black  Caucus'  budget  pro- 
posal, a  legitimate  and  essential  alter- 
native in  this  crucial  debate  of  our 
Government's  budgetary  priorities— 
but.  to  no  avail. 

Theref6re,  I  voted  against  the  rule 
that  wias  adopted  yesterday  by  this 
House,  because  that  rule  gagged  the 
considerable  body  of  voters  out  there 
who  are  strongly  opposed  to  Increasing 
outlays  for  bombs  at  the  eiq)ense  of 
outlays  for  bread.  This  House  has 
gagged  we  Americans  who  truly  be- 
lieve that  the  first  foreign  policy  line 
of  defense  for  this  Nation  should  be  a 
domestic  policy  line  above  which  our 
Government  will  not  tolerate  unem- 
ployment—a line  above  which  we  will 
not  tolerate  hunger  or  homelessness— 
a  line  above  which  we  will  not  tolerate 
any  American  receiving  less  education 
than  one  seeks  and  can  master— a  line 
above  which  we  will  not  tolerate  depri- 
vation or  disrespect  of  our  dderly— a 
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line  above  which  we  will  not  tolerate 
preventable  health  problems  sustained 
by  poverty. 

Here  I  stand,  now  gagged  to  a  mete 
mumble  of  protest,  because  I  prefer 
that  we  Americans  resolve  our  differ- 
ences without  disreqwet— resolve 
them  through  our  traditional  two- 
party  system.  So.  I  want  you  to  vpre- 
date  how  greatly  my  preferenoe  is 
now  strained— and  that  this  strain  is 
only  aggravated  by  this  setting  aside 
of  congressional  time  for  colored 
Members  and  a  few  friends,  some  mas- 
querading, to  Just  talk  a  little  bit 
about  our  dreams  of  full  employment, 
before  facing  the  real  choice  to  which 
our  votes  have  been  limited  today,  a 
choice  which  makes  full  employment 
impossible. 

You  know,  this  period  of  1-hour,  lim- 
ited to  Just  talk  about  our  budget  pri- 
orities, reminds  me  of  the  page  or  two 
that  white  Southern  newspapers  for- 
merly set  aside  once  a  week  for  colored 
news,  we  have  been  disreq>ected. 

Indeed.  It  is  precisely  this  kind  of 
disrespect,  not  mere  disablement,  by 
the  leadership  of  the  political  party  of 
which  blacks  are  the  most  loyal  com- 
ponent that  black  Democrats  recently 
voted  against  in  Chicago's  mayoral  pri- 
mary—and, still  most  white  Democrat- 
ic party  leaders  there  are  not  support- 
ing the  Democratic  nominee,  our  well- 
qualified  colleague.  Congressman 
Hasold  Washihgton— Just  as  so  many 
Democrats  in  last  November's  elec- 
tions disrespected  State  Legislator 
Robert  Clark,  the  Democratic  nominee 
for  Congress  in  Mississippi's  Second 
District,  who  happened  to  be  black; 
and  Mayor  Tom  Bradley,  the  Demo- 
cratic nominee  for  Governor  of  Cali- 
fornia, who  Just  happened  to  be  bla^ 
It  is  Just  such  dlsreq)ed  as  this  that 
is  Justifying  black  Democratic  voters 
turning  out  of  frustration  to  a  black 
candidate  in  the  Democratic  Presiden- 
tial primaries,  even  if  such  a  candidacy 
has  no  chance  of  ever  winning  our 
party's  nomination. 

Yes.  I  consider  it  disrespectful  for 
the  Democratic  leaders  of  this  House 
to  even  have  suggested  that  its  black 
Members  refrain  from  seriously  insist- 
ing upon  a  full  and  fair,  open  consider- 
ation of  our  well-prepared  alternative 
to  their  and  R«»gan'8  upside-down 
budget  priorities,  in  return  for  their 
accepting  a  slightly  larger  Jobs  compo- 
nent and  a  few  other  modifications 
from  our  budget  which  should  have 
been  in  their  budget  to  begin  with.  My 
dear  black  colleagues,  do  not  we  un- 
derstand that  acquiescence  to  such  a 
deal,  such  "shine  time"  as  this.  Is  a  dis- 
grace which  only  feeds  the  disrespect 
we  suffer? 

I  need  not  remind  you  that  the 
Democratic  budget  proposal  differs 
from  President  Reagan's  preferences 
only  in  district  rather  than  in  dlrec- 
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ttoo.  Wliat  Ameria  needi  ue  new  prl- 
oiHtes.  iMMd  on  different  mtedpleB. 

Now,  certainly,  the  Democratic 
budtet  lepreeente  improvement  over 
tti  eff ottB  of  the  past  a  yean.  It  re- 
gtons  a  lignUloant  $91  bOUon  of  pievl- 
ovM  cuts  In  ikanftlr  gtendtng.  Howev- 
er. It  ralm  war  preparatlans  by  $45 
bflllon  and  leaves  a  whopping  $174.S 
hOUan  deficit. 

Only  the  tiudcet  developed  by  the 
f'MijuiarioiTl  Blade  Caucus  does  not 
substantially  Increase  authority  for 
war.  Iffveover.  it  provides  much  more 
for  domestic  needs  and  leaves  a  small- 
er deflett  than  does  the  Democratic 

Even  that  comparative  superiority  is 
not  adequate.  It  does  not  represent 
new  prloxltles  or  different  principles— 
But  it  certainly  Is  different  enough  to 
warrant    fair    and    full    debate    and 
voting  by  this  body  on  the  Congres- 
sional Black  Caucus'  alternative,  even 
if  only  two  or  three  of  us  were  pre- 
pared to  advocate  it.  because  as  the 
great  American  poet.  James  Russell 
Lowell,  advised  Americans  who  would 
eompranlse  with  slavery  in  the  mid- 
last  centurr  "Ye  are  slaves  who  dare 
not  be  In  the  rii^t  with  two  or  three." 
Mrs.  BCARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  Republican  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michbl). 
Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  made  a  con- 
scious point  of  staying  on  the  floor  to 
listen  to  the  entire  discussion  here 
during  the  Humphrey-Hawkins  period 
for  debate  on  the  budget  resolution.  I 
would  have  preferred  that  there  be 
much  more  active  debate  rather  than 
mere  statements  on  the  part  of  either 
side. 

I  have  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  who  preceded  me  In  the 
wen.  for  both  of  us  voted  the  same 
way  on  the  rule,  essentially  for  the 
same  principle,  even  though  our  sub- 
stantive differences  would  have  been 
there. 

In  all  my  26  years  in  the  House,  as  a 
member  of  the  minority,  I  know  what 
it  is  to  be  outnumbered  and  outvoted. 
I  have  never  known  what  it  is  to  be  a 
member  of  the  majority  party  In  this 
body. 
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We  have  had  to  scrap  for  evenrthing 
we  have  gotten  on  the  floor  of  this 
House,  but  my  view  has  always  been  to 
try  to  do  my  best  to  shape  a  piece  of 
legislation,  and  when  figuratively  I 
could  not  have  my  whole  pie,  I  tried  to 
get  a  little  piece  of  It,  a  half  of  it  or  a 
quarter  of  it. 

I  suppose  our  objection  to  the  kind 
of  rule  we  have  Is  the  same  as  the  gen- 
tleman's—the frustration  we  feel  in 
being  limited  to  one  up  or  down  vote 
on  the  ocsnplete  package.  The  genUe- 
wiMi  from  Iforyland.  (Mr.  MncHnx), 
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a  few  moments  ago— or  perhaps  It  was 
some  other  Membo'— said  that  aU  we 
wanted  to  do  on  our  side  was  vote 
against  the  Blade  Caucus  proposlticm. 
That  Is  not  the  case  at  alL  I  suspect 
that  if  we  had  an  opportunity  to  open 
it  up  to  some  of  your  recommenda- 
tions here,  maybe  there  could  be  some 
that  we  could  buy,  and  if  there  were 
some  proposals  of  ours,  maybe  you 
could  buy  some  of  our  proposals.  I  do 
not  know. 

My  whole  theory  of  legislating  in 
this  body  is  the  art  of  ccnnpromise,  ar- 
guing out  the  differences,  and  yes. 
putting  specific  Issues  to  vote  from 
time  to  time.  That  Is  the  way  I  have 
proceeded  on  the  floor  of  this  House, 
and  when  I  find  myself  shadded  the 
way  we  are.  I  have  to  vent  my  frustra- 
tion, too. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  JONEB  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  please  ex- 
plain how  this  rule  differs  from  the 
rule  that  I  beUeve  the  genUeman  and 
Ws  party  offered  2  years  ago?  That 
provided  for  an  up  or  down  vote  on 
the  two  packages. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
Is  a  lot  of  difference  on  the  whole  pro- 
cedure that  led  up  to  the  point  where 
we  are  at  this  Junctiu^.  As  I  recall  in 
the  last  2  years  there  was  a  much 
more  thorough  and  aerated  debate  in 
the  Budget  Committee  of  all  the  op- 
tions and  alternatives  than  there  ever 
was  this  year.  There  were  those  Mem- 
bers who  made  their  point  in  commit- 
tee, and  then  we  fashioned  a  much 
better  work  product  in  the  last  2  years 
than  has  been  done  this  year. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  CHiair- 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr.  MICHEL  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, with  all  due  respect  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  there  have 
been  no  differences  In  the  way  the 
committee  markup  occurred.  A  chair- 
man's mark  or  a  committee  mark  has 
been  the  markup  vehicle,  and  all  sides 
had  an  opportunity  to  offer  amend- 
ments, as  was  done  this  year. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Well,  I  would  question 
that.  All  I  know  is  that  during  the  last 
2  years  there  was  a  much  more  exten- 
sive debate  and  discussion  dtirlng  the 
course  of  those  committee  proceedings 
before  we  ever  got  to  the  point  of  con- 
sideration here  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  so  that  we  could  more  dearly 
delineate  the  issues  that  would  have  to 
be  finally  resolved  by  this  House.  That 
procediure  was  not  followed  this  year, 
and  let  me  note  what  the  Democratic 
Caucus  said  yesterday  in  their  memo 
to  aU  the  Democratic  Members: 
Dear  Democratic  Colleacue: 
Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  a  resolution  tdopted 
this  Tn""''"g  by  the  Committee  on  Steering 


and  PoUey.  lUs  roiolutlan  laakes  aU 
dortaw  r-"**— *«"'  of  the  budgai  raaolo- 
tton  and  the  rule  lavemiBc  oooiMvatlan  of 
tbat  rssohitkn  msrtmi  of  party  poUey.  It 
further  statos  that  every  Menber  of  tm 
Caucus  to  ezpeetad  to  vote  with  our  party 
oo  those  votes.  As  your  leaderihlp  in  the 
House,  we  urge  you  to  nipport  our  party  on 

tbto  erttleal  matter. 


And  the  resolution  reads  as  follows: 
Rtaolvad,  That  all  votes  durlnc  Hoom  oon- 
■tderatloo  of  the  first  ooaeurrcDt  resotutkm 
on  the  budget  for  flaeal  year  19M  and  the 
rule  governing  constderatJnn  of  sudi  resolu- 
tion are  matters  of  Democratic  Party  Policy 
and  Democratic  Ifonben  are  expected  to 
voteaafoIlowK 

And  then  It  says,  those  "in  favor  of 
the  previous  question  •  •  •  in  favor  of 
the  rule  *  *  *  against  the  Republican 
substitute  •  *  *  In  favor  of  final  pas- 
sage. •  •  •" 

It  is  just  that  kind  of  a  dosed  and 
shut  case  that  rankles  me  and  as  I 
read  the  numbers  In  this  House,  you 
have  got  103  more  votes  over  on  that 
side  than  we  do.  Now,  if  that  is  the 
way  we  are  going  to  operate  for  the 
balance  of  the  year,  we  might  as  well 
fold  our  tents  and  go  home. 

My  position  has  always  been  that  no 
matter  what  numbers  we  had  on  that 
side  or  this  side,  there  had  to  be  dialog 
between  the  two  sides  that  would  give 
us  hopefully  a  better  product  in  the 
end. 

Mr.  BOTCHELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL  I  am  hi4>py  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  IflTCHELL  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  jrlelding. 

I  Just  want  to  make  two  observa- 
tions. I  love  to  come  over  and  visit  on 
that  side. 

Mr.  lOCHEL  WeU,  the  gentleman 
does  that  frequently,  and  we  get  along 
very,  very  weU. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  Right.  On  more 
than  one  occasion  there  has  been  a 
little  slip  there  at  the  desk:  "the  Re- 
publican vote  Is  aye"  or  "the  RepubU- 
can  vote  Is  no."  The  minority  was 
seeking  a  total,  monolithic  vote  on  an 
Issue.  I  do  not  see  how  that  differs  sig- 
nificantly from  the  statement  coming 
from  the  Steering  and  Policy  Commit- 
tee. 

file  other  question  I  wanted  to  raise 
was  with  reference  to  Gramm-Latta.  It 
seems  to  me  that  during  the  course  of 
the  debate  on  that  Issue  someone  on 
your  side  Indicated  that  the  Republi- 
can vote  must  go  for  Gramm-Latta. 
Now,  I  do  not  see  how  the  gentleman 
distingiilshes  between  the  two. 

Mr.  MIC^HEL.  That  was  not  the  case. 
But  I  have  followed  numbers  well 
enough  to  know  that  when  you  are  In 
the  minority  like  I  have  been,  unless 
we  can  flrst  have  a  block  that  Is  pretty 
well  united  on  our  side  to  be  married 
up  with  whatever  votes  are  available 
on  your  side,  we  are  not  going  to  win  a 
thing. 


I  think  the  gentlonan's  frustration 
in  no  small  measure  Is  borne  by  the 
fact  that  there  have  been  those  on  his 
side  irtio  felt  fnnn  time  to  time  they 
ought  to  come  over  and  vote  with  us. 
We  do  not  pass  resolutions  like  you 
did  In  our  Rci>ubllcan  conference.  We 
dont  have  a  monolithic  party  and  we 
do  not  Und  our  Members  as  you  folks 
do.  nor  do  we  read  them  out  of  our 
party  if  they  want  to  part  with  the  of- 
fldal  party  poaltliHL  Monbers  were 
free  to  do  that  the  other  morning  in 
our  conference  after  I  talked  to  than. 
Mr.  MITCHELL  No.  you  do  not  do 
that,  if  thegentteman  wiU  yield. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Well.  I  tell  you.  it  Is 
pretty  doggoned  dear  the  way  I  read 
it. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  No.  I  say  you  do 
not  do  that.  Tou  do  not  do  that,  be- 
cause of  the  magical  mystique  that 
evolves  around  the  distinguished  rank- 
ing minority  leader  and  the  consensus 
that  exists  within  his  party. 

You  do  not  even  have  to  issue  any 
memorandum.  You  Just  say.  "boys  and 
ladies,  do  it  this  way."  and  it  is  done. 
Mr:  MICHEL.  I  am  sorry  I  misunder- 
stood the  gentlentan  earlier  but  let  me 
also  say  flattery  wiU  get  you  nowhere. 
Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL  I  will  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
cannot  explain  how  this  secret  docu- 
ment got  into  the  hands  of  the  minori- 
ty leader.  Can  he  tell  me.  does  it  mean 
that  the  Democrats  who  voted  against 
the  rule  are  in  hot  water,  too? 

Mr.  MICHEL  Well,  that  is  what  it 
looks  like.  I  say  to  the  gentleman,  you 
obviously  voted  wrong. 
Mr.  CONYERS.  This  is  getting  to  be 

very  sticky  because  as  one 

Mr.  BOCHEL  Well.  I  tried  to  point 
that  out  earlier  to  several  of  your 

Members. _• 

Mr.  CONYERS.  As  one  who  argued 
for  increased  discipline  on  our  side  for 
years.  I  did  not  realize  that  ftaially, 
when  they  agreed  to  impose  it,  I  ^ould 
be  the  fiist  one  that  would  run  smack 
into  the  rule.  I  am  in  trouble  now,  be- 
cause I  have  always  argued  that  if  ev- 
erybody who  really  believed  in  the 
Oramm-Latta  budget  would  kindly 
Join  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  and 
vote  for  It  as  outstanding  Republicans, 
we  could  eliminate  the  necessity  for 
becoming  more  doctrinaire  or  strict  in 
terms  of  how  we  vote. 

Now.  I  am  feeling  f uU  blast  the  died- 
pline  that  I  have  always  uived  on  our 

ownparty^ 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  makes  a  good  contribution 
to  the  debate. 

BCr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Comma). 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
during  the  hour  of  the  debate  on  the 
Congressional  Black  Caucus  budget— 
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Is  that  somehow  or  other 
you  can  only  vote  for  the  Black 
Caucus  alternative  budget  or  the 
Jones  budget  and  you  could  only  do 
one  or  the  other.  That  Is.  of  course, 
obviously  incorrect  There  Is  nothing 
that  has  prevented  our  members— and 
we  got  89  votes  last  year— from  voting 
for  both.  And  that  would  have  still 
been  the  case  today. 

So  I  do  not  awredate  Monbers  put- 
ting this  In  the  ^rms  that  you  are  for 
Jones  or  you  are  for  the  CBC  budget. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  there 
are  some  very  significant  differences 
imderlylng  the  premises  on  which  the 
Jones  budget  and  the  CBC  budget 
were  formed. 

There  are  two  major  ones.  The  first 
is  the  entire  foreign-military  policy  as- 
sumptions that  require  us  to  go  up  to 
$2  trillion.  In  DOD  spending  over  the 
next  5  years,  according  to  the  secret 
Pentagon  blueprint  that  comes  out  of 
the  White  House.  The  CBC  budget 
proposes  to  cut  $49  billion  more  in 
military  spending  In  fiscal  year  1984 
alone  than  the  Jones  budget  would 
cut.  Our  proposal,  in  fact,  would  im- 
plement the  nudear  freese  resolution 
in  terms  of  arms  reduction  and  budget 
savings. 

The  second  is  the  fact  that  our  Jobs 
program  Is  at  least  double  that  of  the 
Jones  program  In  fiscal  year  1984,  and 
over  the  next  3  years  CBC  calls  for 
$24.5  bmion  In  budget  authority  for 
additional  Job  creation  United  States, 
only  $4  billion  in  the  Jones  budget  We 
also  have  a  military  conversion  pro- 
gram that  would  create  Jobs  for  those 
in  defense  taidustries  that  are  dosed 
through  reductions  in  defense  spend- 
ing, and  we  have  the  Community  Re- 
newal Employment  Act  which  is  writ- 
ten and  conceived  by  our  chairman  of 
the  Employment  Subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  fnmi  California.  ICr.  Haw- 
Knre.  I  would  add  that  the  caucus  pro- 
poses $20  billion  more  In  domestic 
nondefense  spending,  and  has  offered 
the  only  concrete  tax  reform  package 
available.  So  for  anybody  to  say  that 
those  are  roughly  the  same  things,  is 
to  misconstrue  the  issue. 

Because  there  Is  some  disagreement 
over  whether  the  CBC  alternative 
budget  and  the  Jones  budget  are  alike, 
I  feel  the  responsibility  to  indicate  the 
differences  in  the  desrest  way.  Just  In 
fiscal  year  1984  alone,  the  CBC  budget 
would  have  cut  milltur  spending  by 
$49  bmion  in  budget  authority,  $17  bil- 
lion in  outlays.  The  CBC  budget  for 
the  next  fiscal  year  would  have  added 
beyond  the  Jones  budget  $21  billion  in 
budget  authority,  and  $22  billion  in 
outlays  in  nondefense  domestic  pro- 
grams, induding  an  addiUoxud  $11  bil- 
lion in  budget  authority  and  $10  bO- 
Uon  in  outlays  for  education,  employ- 
ment  and  social  services  programs 


outlays  in  the  income  security  _.^ 
function  600.  tnriiiMHny  more  for  hous- 
ing assistance,  low-income  energy  aid. 
AFDC,  and  others;  an  addttlooal  $S 
billion  in  budget  authority,  $3  wiTVin 
in  outlays  for  general  purpose  ttcal 
assistance— function  860— to  be  added 
to  revenue  «h*r««g  grants  to  localities. 
In  addition.  whUe  the  caucus  budget 
proposed  to  raise  some  $27  bflllon  In 
revenues  through  tax  reform,  nearty 
the  general  figure  propoaed  by  the 
Jones  budget  the  caucus  budget  Is  the 
only  document  that  actually  spells  out 
the  qxidf Ics  of  tax  reform.  We  did  not 
call  for  elimination  of  the  third-year 
tax  cut.  but  rather  capping  the  tax  cut 
at  $50,000  Inorane  to  better  distribute 
the  benefits  to  low-  and  moderate- 
Income  families.  We  also  propoaed  a 
series  of  reforms  to  raise  corporate 
taxes,  to  plug  loc^holes  that  benefit 
particular  Industries  such  as  big  oil.  to 
restore  gift  and  estate  taxes,  and 
eliminate  tax  shelters  for  speculative 
investment  that  add  noOilng  to  em- 
ployment or  productive  cvitaL 

I  hope  this  puts  to  rest  the  question 
about  the  difference  between  the 
Black  Caucus  budget  and  the  Jones 
budget.  There  is  a  considerable  differ- 
ence for  next  year,  and  even  a  greater 
difference  in  programmatic  direction 
for  the  outyears,  1985  and  1988. 

The  reason  we  did  not  get  a  vote  on 
our  budget  was  not  that  the  l^ieaker 
or  the  leadership  are  angry  at  the 
Black  Caucus.  It  could  be  that  they 
were  worried  that  our  budget  was 
someday  going  to  become  the  official 
vehlde  of  the  Demooatlc  Party, 
which  I  think  is  a  legitimate  conoem 
of  theirs.  But  they  were  worried  about 
granting  a  rule  to  others  who  wanted 
one  besides  the  Congressional  wiai^ 
Caucus. 

Now,  on  this  policy  Judgment  rea- 
sonable men  and  women  can  differ.  I 
think  that  first  of  all.  the  CBCs  rule 
could  have  been  granted  without  ref- 
erence to  anybody  else's. 

a  1250 

We  are  not  here  arguing  that  every- 
body In  the  Congress  was  entitled  to  a 
rule.  I  went  to  the  Rules  Committee  to 
get  a  rule  for  our  budget,  not  for  any- 
body else's.  And  that  Is  a  decision  that 
the  Rules  Committee  should  have 
been  able  to  make. 

Now.  for  all  of  the  members  of  the 
Black  Caucus  who  are  trying  to  ration- 
alize how  dose  the  CBC  budget  is  to 
the  Jones  budget  I  want  to  quote  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Gkf- 
HABDT),  who,  in  the  Washington  Post 
said— read  it— that  "The  Jones  budget 
is  not  a  liberal  document"  I  am  going 
to  repeat  that  "The  Jones  budget  is 
not  a  liberal  document" 

He  said  the  reason  is,  "I  am  not  a 
liberal."  He  said,  "The  chairman  of 
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the  Budget  Conuntttee  to  not  a  Uber- 
•L"  I  beUeve  lilm.  And  that  ii  why  the 
BiaA  Omicim  wrote  th^  own  budtet 
The  roeeon,  that  the  Jones  budget  is 
not  a  liberal  document  Is  because  the 
people  who  wrote  tt  are  not  liberals, 
and  they  said  so  thonselTes.  And  that 
Is  why  I  would  argue  with  the  decision 
that  has  beoi  made  that  we  dispense 
with  a  v>te  on  the  Black  Caucus 
budget  I  think  that  is  a  serious  mis- 
take. 

I  wiU  not  impute  any  personal  short- 
oomlngs  to  those  who  chose  that 
route.  We  make  decisions  that  are  in 
dlsagreonent  with  one  another  many 
tiTn«Mi  The  BlBCk.  Caucus  has  never 
posed  Itself  as  some  monolithic  organl- 
■atteo  in  which  everbody  agrees  on 
every  parliamentary  process. 

But  to  say  that  Jones  budget  and 
the  Black  Caucus  budget  are  Just 
about  the  same  means  you  have  not 
read  either  one  of  them.  There  is  a 
world  of  difference.  It  does  not  mean 
that  you  are  not  going  to  vote  for  the 
Jones  budget  because  you  could  not 
get  the  CBC  budget  out.  We  are  on 
the  floor  with  the  Jones  budget  or 
nothing.  There  is  not  even  a  Republi- 
can alternative.  There  was  Oramm- 
Latta  for  us  to  attack  last  time.  The 
only  budget  that  is  on  the  floor,  unless 
I  have  misread  the  nile.  is  the  Jones 
budget.  So  it  seems  to  me  that  under 
those  circumstances  we  can  all  work 
together.  We  do  not  have  much  other 
choice. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  MrrcHBLL). 

Mr.  MirCHELL.  Mr.  Cludrman.  it 
was  in  1977  that  I  last  voted  for  a 
budget  resolution  in  this  House.  1977. 
Six  long  years  ago.  I  consistently  voted 
against  all  budget  resolutions  follow- 
ing that  1977  vote  because,  to  my 
tWrnrmy  and  embarrassment.  I  found 
that  our  Democratic  budgets  were  be- 
ginning to  more  and  more  imitate  the 
budgets  proffered  by  the  other  side. 
They  were  beginning  to  show  a  dis- 
dain, a  contempt,  a  studied  contumacy 
for  those  who  were  poor  and  the  work- 
ing poor.  For  as  long  as  budgets 
coming  from  either  side  in  this  House 
demonstrated  that  kind  of  contempt 
for  the  poor  and  the  working  poor.  I 
as  one  Member  of  the  House  could  not 
vote  for  those  budgets. 

This  year  I  will  be  able  to  vote  for 
the  Jones  budget  becauK.  for  the  first 
time  in  6  long  years,  thSre  is  some  at- 
tention sliown  to  the  hurt  and  the 
pain  and  the  suffering  that  has  been 
imposed  on  far  too  many  people  in 
this  Nation. 

If  I  looked  at  housing,  for  example, 
in  the  Jones  budget  we  have  incorpo- 
rated a  feature  of  the  Congressional 
Bla^»k  Caucus  budget.  The  President 
had  pn^poeed  to  reduce  the  program 
for  elderly  and  handicapped  housing 
from  17.000  units  down  to  10.000.  The 
caucus  proposed  that  it  be  at  a  level  of 


18.000.  The  Jones  budget  accepted 
that  from  the  caucus,  and  so  we  pro- 
tect housing  for  the  elderly  and  the 
handicapped. 

In  the  area  of  emergency  housing  as- 
sistance, our  caucus  budget  proposed  a 
figure  that  was  comparable  to  the 
budget  offered  by  the  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs  Committee. 
Therefore,  the  CBC  budget  contained 
$3.5  bUlIon  for  single-family  housing, 
and  the  Jones  budget  approaches  that. 
I.  for  one,  am  going  to  be  proud  for 
the  first  time  to  be  able  to  vote  for  a 
budget  coming  from  my  side  of  the 
aisle.  I  do  not  buy  the  military  spend- 
ing. I  think  that  is  Just  insane.  More 
and  more  experts  on  either  side  of  the 
aisle,  in  the  Pentagon,  outside  the 
Pentagon,  in  the  White  House,  outside 
the  White  House,  are  saying.  "You  are 
going  crasy  trying  to  spend  that  much 
money."  I  think  it  is  insane  to  try  to 
spend  that  much  money  for  the  mili- 
tary. But  I  will  vote  for  the  Jones 
budget  because  I  Imow  that  there  are 
going  to  be  more  cuts  made  in  that 
military  budget.  I  know  that  there  will 
be. 

Let  me  Just  look  at  the  small  b\isi- 
ness.  Under  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion, they  have  proposed  to  eliminate 
all  direct  loan  money,  every  cent  of  it. 
Not  1  penny  would  be  there  for  small 
businesses.  For  black  businesses,  the 
direct  loan  money  is  our  lifeline.  The 
lending  institutions  still  do  not  lend  to 
oiu*  businesses.  They  come  up  with  all 
kinds  of  Justifications  and  rationales 
and  excuses  for  not  lending  to  us. 
Therefore,  in  oiu-  budget  we  reincor- 
porated direct  loan  money.  The  Jones 
budget  does  the  same  thing.  That 
makes  sense. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  we  can  argue 
all  we  want.  The  caucus,  I  think,  in  its 
wl^m  did  the  right  thing.  It  worked 
with  the  Budget  Committee.  There- 
fore, I  support  the  Jones  budget  be- 
cause it  Incorporates  most  of  the 
major  features  of  our  CBC  budget. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Stokxs). 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
brightest  and  best  hope  to  lead  us  out 
of  the  current  economic  quagmire,  to 
create  productive  jobs  in  the  true 
spirit  of  Hawklns-Himnphrey,  and  to 
meet  the  moral  test  of  Government  by 
providing  for  the  safety  and  welfare  of 
all  Americans  with  care  and  compas- 
sion, is  the  constructive  alternative 
budget  crafted  by  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus  (CBC). 

Had  the  CBC  had  the  opportunity  to 
offer  this  constructive  alternative,  it 
would  have  been  clear  that  the  CBC 
alternative  budget  is  superior  to  the 
President's  budget  and  other  budget 
alternatives  which  will  be  offered  on 
the  House  floor  today  in  virtually 
every  way.  First  and  foremost,  the 
CBC  constructive  alternative  creates 
Jobs.  It  embodies  the  most  ambitious 


program  of  putting  -people  back  to 
work  and  linking  workers  with  emerg- 
ing Job  opportunities  through  training 
and  "iriii  development.  The  CBC  alter- 
native indudes  full  funding  tor  the 
Community  Renewal  Employment  Act 
in  fiscal  year  1084.  creating  nearly  1 
million  new  Jobs.  It  fully  funds  the 
Job  Training  and  Partnerahip  Act  to 
train  the  structxiraUy  unemployed  and 
disadvantaged  youth  who  even  in  good 
times  cannot  find  work. 

Moreover,  the  CBC  alternative 
would  most  effectively  reverse  the 
course  of  econOTaie  stagnation  prompt- 
ed by  Reagan  economic  polidee  by 
lowerliig  the  deficit  steadily  to  one- 
third  of  the  level  proposed  by  the 
President  by  fiscal  year  1985.  The 
CBC  alternative  reduces  the  deficit 
below  the  marks  established  in  the 
Jones  resolution.  In  accomplishing  the 
lower  deficits,  the  CBC  proposal  would 
drive  down  interest  rates,  and  thereby 
stimulate  economic  growth  in  the  pri- 
vate sector,  investment  in  plants  and 
equipment,  and  restore  vitality  to  our 
devastated  small  businesses  and  indus- 
try. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  CBC  alternative 
would  have  accomplished  these  goals 
by  terminating  inequitable  tax  ex- 
penditures and  questionable  military 
spending.  Oiu*  Nation  is  sinking  under 
the  weight  of  a  bloated  military  ship. 
We  can  no  longer  afford  to  be  a  big 
spender  on  defense  without  question- 
ing the  efficacy  and  value  of  these  ex- 
penditures for  our  national  security. 
The  CBC  budget  maintAlns  essential 
dollars  for  defense  preparedness  and 
channels  the  excess  into  more  produc- 
tive; Joi>creating  programs  in  housing 
and  community  development;  in  edu- 
cation and  training;  and  in  maintaln- 
ing  the  health  and  welfare  of  all 
Americans.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  re- 
member that  our  Nation  is  only  as 
strong  as  its  people.  The  CBC  budget 
makes  the  requisite  investment  in  the 
American  people  without  sacrificing 
any  economic  or  national  security 
goals. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus,  each  year  for  the  last  3 
years,  has  had  the  courage  and  the 
wisdom  to  put  forth  an  economic  blue- 
print to  lead  this  Nation  to  the  path  of 
economic  recovery.  The  people  of  this 
Nation  deserve  no  less  than  congres- 
sional Approval  of  a  budget  that  em- 
bodies the  principles  and  policies  set 
forth  by  the  CBC. 
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Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  LowBT). 

Mr.  liOWRT  of  Washington.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  Chairman 
of  the  Black  Caucus  and  the  rest  of 
the  Black  Caucus  on  the  development 
of  an  excellent  document  and.  also,  as 


other  speakers  have  pnyiaaaiy  nid.  in 
the  previous  2  years  that  I  have  had 
the  (vportunity  to  vote  for  Black 
Caucus  document  that  I  thought  was 
excellent. 

I  igwnflfaHy  want  to  oompUment 
Uie  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
GiAT).  who  I  have  the  opportunity  to 
serve  with  <m  the  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee. Much  due  to  the  work  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Obat)  and  because  of  the  Black 
Caucus.  I  think  we  have  the  finest 
House  Budget  Committee  budget 
before  us,  the  Jones  budget,  we  have 
had  stnoe  I  have  had  the  privilege  to 
woA  in  Congress. 

Specifically  in  the  area  of  education 
where  the  Black  Caucus  has  given  us 
valuable  leadership  to  achieve  the 
level  of  education  funding  contained 
in  the  Jones  budget.  I  am  grateful  for 
that.  The  education  funding  level  now 
in  the  Jones  budget  returns  real  op- 
portunity for  advancement  to  all  the 
children  in  our  country  regardless  of 
ability  to  pay.  That  opportunity  is  the 
social  fabric  that  holds  our  society  to- 
gether. The  education  level  now  in  the 
Jones  budget  also  provides  for  both 
the  retraining  programs  needed  by 
many  of  our  unemployed  and  also  for 
excellence  in  higher  education.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  important  to  our 
Nation. 

I  want  to  compliment  and  thank  the 
leadership  of  the  Black  Caucus  that 
has  allowed  us  I  think  to  present  the 
best  House  Budget  Committee  budget 
we  have  had  since  I  have  been  In  the 
House. 

Every  economist  that  mipeared 
before  the  Budget  Conunittee  warned 
of  outyear  deficits  and  the  danger  of 
Increased  interest  rates.  The  Jones 
budget  reduces  the  5-year  deficit  $108 
billion  below  the  President's  proposed 
budget  Please  do  not  ignore  that. 

The  Jones  budget  reduces  the  Presi- 
dent's huge  military  increases  $200  bU- 
lion  over  the  next  5  years:  I  frankly 
believe  we  can  save  additional  dollars 
beyond  that  and  have  greater  security 
than  the  alternative  economic  damage 
resulting  from  the  huge  diversion  of 
our  domestic  resources  into  excessive 
military  consumption  called  for  in  the 
President's  budget  request.  In  other 
words  the  4  percent  above  inflation 
called  for  in  the  Jones  budget  could  be 
trimmed  further  with  no  threat  to  our 
natlonal  security,  but  it  is  a  great  im- 
provement over  the  10  percent  above 
inflation  requested  by  the  President. 
We  argued  hard  for  a  3-percent  mili- 
tary Increase  when  we  caucused  in  the 
Budget  Committee.  I  hope  that  others 
who  also  supported  a  3-percent  rather 
than  a  4-percent  military  increase  wIU 
agree  with  me  that  we  made  great 
progress  and  wiU  Join  with  me  in  sup- 
porting the  Jones  budget 

Mr.  DIXON.  BCr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Ownra). 
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Mr.  OWENS.  The  Congressional 
Blade  Caucus  alternative  budget  pro- 
poses an  overall  increase  of  $041  bUlicm 
in  educatlooal  assistance.  In  this  area 
the  caucus  differs  not  only  with  the 
Reagan  administration  budget  consid- 
erably, but  it  also  differs  with  the 
Donocratic  leadership  budget 

For  example,  in  the  area  of  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  the  dif - 
fermce  between  our  budget  and  the 
Reagan  budget  is  59  percent.  The 
caucus  is  proposing  59  percent  more. 
The  difference  with  the  Democratic 
budget  is  a  difference  of  47  percent 
We  are  proposing  a  47-percent  greater 
increase. 

In  the  area  of  higher  education,  the 
difference  ^th  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration budget  is.  again.  59  percent 
where  we  are  proposing  more  and. 
again,  with  the  Democratic  budget  at 
47  percent. 

I  think  in  the  area  of  education  the 
Democratic  budget  makes  a  mistake  of 
using  the  Reagan  administration 
budget  as  the  frame  of  reference,  as 
the  starting  point,  and  both  are  unfor- 
tunately off -target  in  not  giving  the 
kind  of  importance  to  education  that 
education  deserves. 

We  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  worry- 
ing about  the  physical  infrastructure 
of  America.  I  think  we  ought  to  con- 
cern ourselves  much  more  with  the 
crumbling  educational  Infrastructure 
of  America. 

These  issues  do  impact  heavily  on 
black  students,  of  coiirse. 

The  environment  of  scarcity  that 
has  been  created  by  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration and  the  enviromnent  of 
hostility  toward  education  make  it 
more  difficult  for  poor  black  students 
to  get  scholarships  as  needed.  It  also 
creates  a  situation  where,  since  the 
Reagan  administration  proposes  to 
give  more  aid  to  black  colleges,  black 
colleges  are  played  off  against  pre- 
dominantly white  institutions;  howev- 
er, more  and  more  black  students  are 
actually  going  to  school  in  the  pre- 
dominantly white  Institutions. 

A  number  of  evils  result  from  this 
environment  of  scarcity. 

We  are  also  falling  to  understand 
the  requirements  of  this  age  of  high 
technology,  this  complex  age  of  infor- 
mation where  students  become  one  of 
our  greatest  resources  and  the  educat- 
ed dtizenry  is  one  of  our  greatest  re- 
sources. We  are  talking  considerably 
about  the  Soviet  military  machine.  I 
think  we  ought  to  take  a  look  at  the 
Soviet  educational  machine  which  is 
behind  that  military  machine  and 
behind  the  Soviet  industrial  produc- 
tion apparatus. 

We  are  worried  about  the  Japanese 
competition  in  the  area  of  commerce 
and  trade.  I  think  we  ought  to  take  a 
dose  look  at  the  Japanese  educational 
system  from  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary level  through  the  college  level 
and  the  research  institutes  which  are 
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focusing  considerably  oa  high  technol- 
ogy. 

The  educational  infrastructure  of 
America  is  suffering.  I  think  that  the 
Black  (Caucus  budget  shows  that  it  has 
a  vision  far  greater  than  that  reflected 
by  either  of  the  other  two  budgets, 
and  we  should  move  forward  mv<  con- 
cern ourselves  more  with  building  the 
necessary  kind  of  educational  infra- 
structure, sumxnting  any  kind  of  edu- 
cational activity  or  any  kind  of  educa- 
tional institution  in  America, 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  (Mr.  Rxtod). 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose 
this  resolution,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
why  even  members  of  the  majority 
party  are  uncomfortable  with  this  bla^ 
tantly  partisan  document  before  us 
today.  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
91.  better  known  as  a  Democratic  plan 
for  economic  recovery. 

This  committee  budget  plan  should 
not  be  taken  U^tly.  It  is  more  than  a 
symbolic  gesture  of  rebuke  aimed  at 
our  President  and  his  polldes.  It  is 
more  serious  than  that 

The  prt^MMSl  is  a  blueprint  for  the 
economic  ruin  of  our  Nation.  It  ig- 
nores the  fundamental  causes  of  the 
recent  recession,  our  trillion-dollar  na^ 
tlonal  debt  and  the  sise  of  the  budget 
which  has  brought  us  that  enormous 
debt 

This  committee  budget  will  lead  to 
greater  defldts  this  year,  next  year, 
and  in  all  likelihood,  the  following 
years.  It  reinforces  the  democratic 
doctrine  of  punitive  taxation,  central- 
ized government  and  spend-untO-obliv- 
ion. 

The  net  effect  of  this  Democratic 
budget  is  to  imdue  and  destroy  the 
best  elements  of  our  President's  eco- 
nomic polldes  goals— lower  taxes,  less 
Government  and  controlled  Govern- 
ment spencUng— and  return  to  the 
failed  polldes  that  Americans  asked  us 
to  correct  in  the  1980  election. 

We  are  just  now  recovering  frcmi  a 
terrible  recession  that  was  preceded  by 
2m  percent  interest  rates  and  one  of 
the  most  inflationary  decades  in  the 
history  of  this  Nation.  Today,  the 
prime  interest  rate  stands  at  roughly 
half  of  the  1980  level,  inflation  is  at 
the  lowest  rate  in  over  a  decade,  and 
virtually  every  economic  measive 
shows  our  Nation  is  rebounding.  Pro- 
duction is  up,  housing  starts  are  up,  in- 
dustrial plsnts  are  opening  up  ag»ln. 
the  markets  are  up,  business  leaders 
are  upbeat,  and  we  very  weU  could 
have  a  strong  economic  recovery 
beyond  most  of  oiu*  expectations. 

And  it  is  a  sad  commentary  that  the 
leadership  of  this  body  has  ignored 
these  successes  and  has  presented  a 
doounent  that  would  return  us  to  the 
economic  chaos  we  were  faced  with  in 
1980. 
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However.  It  ia  only  when  one  ezam- 
inee  the  content  and  i>ri<»itieB  of  this 
ocmmlttee  budget  that  Its  cynical 
Intent  and  dlitorted  objectives  become 

This  bill  raises  taxes  by  some  $315 
bOlfcm  over  the  next  5  years,  with  $35 
bflUon  of  that  hike  slated  for  1984.  $48 
bOUon  in  1965.  $58  bfflkm  in  1986.  $74 
bmion  in  1967  and  $100  biUlon  in  1988. 
This  amounts  to  an  extra  $3,550  in 
taxes  for  an  average  income  family 
ova-  that  5-year  period. 

What  these  added  taxes  mean  in 
terms  of  poltey  is  the  elimination  of 
the  third  year  of  the  President's  tax 
cut  for  Individuals  and  elimination  of 
tax  indexing.  Almost  three-quarters  of 
the  third-year.  10-percent  tax  cut  and 
tax  im*f»»<"g  implemented  by  the  ad- 
ministration and  Congress  in  1981  goes 
to  families  below  the  $50.00a-and- 
below  income  class.  Yet  the  committee 
plan,  promoted  as  a  return  to  "fair- 
ness." proposes  total  repeal  of  these 
tax  reductlmis. 

The  qwnding  side  of  the  Democratic 
budget  plan  has  a  familiar  ring  to  it. 
In  fact,  all  it  does  is  return  to  the 
same  pattern  of  the  1970's:  Unre- 
strained domestic  spending  growth 
and  complete  abandonment  of  the 
President's  defense  modernization  pro- 
gram. The  committee  plan  adds  10 
new  Federal  programs  on  the  domestic 
side— ranging  frmn  make-woik  Jobs  to 
a  National  Development  Bank  to  gm- 
erous  mortgage  foreclosure  subsidies— 
and  a  total  of  $181  bOUon  on  top  of 
the  President's  domestic  spending  re- 
quest. 

The  bill  repeals  $10  billion  worth  of 
previously  enacted  reforms  in  entitle- 
ment areas  of  the  budget— food 
stamps,  welfare,  and  medicaid,  and 
addi  $71  billion  over  the  next  5  years 
on  top  of  the  administration's  requests 
in  these  areas. 

Vor  1968  and  1984  alone,  this  bill 
adds  $56  billion  on  top  of  the  Presi- 
dent's budget— all  of  this  in  the  face  of 
$200  billion  deficits  for  each  of  these 
years. 

How  does  the  leadership  here  in  the 
House  intend  to  pay  for  these  new  pro- 
grams and  added  welfare  costs?  The 
answer  is  found  in  the  defense  budget 
according  to  the  resolution. 

The  Democratic  swipe  on  our  de- 
fense modernization  program  is  tanta- 
mount to  unilateral  disarmament  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States.  No  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Soviets  to  bring 
about  reductions  of  forces  on  both 
sides— Just  a  pure  and  simple  one-third 
cut  in  our  strategic  systems,  our 
Navy's  shipbuilding  program,  cancella- 
tion of  the  P-15,  the  P-14,  two  carrier 
air  wlngi.  25  ships  and  so  on. 

The  whole  purpose  of  the  bipartisan 
effort  in  the  defense  rebuilding  of  the 
past  2  years  was  not  to  make  the 
United  States  a  superior  and  threaten- 
ing offensive  power  in  the  world.  It 
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was  to  achieve  ctmtlnued  parity  with 
the  Soviets  who  have  been  engaged  in 
the  most  massive  military  buildup 
every  witnessed  by  mankind  over  the 
last  quarter  century.  It  was  to  make 
up  for  America's  crumbling  defense 
posture  since  the  early  1970's.  It  was 
to  replace  old  wevK>ns  sj^stems  with 
new  ones  and  to  achieve  the  level  of 
military  preparedness  and  security  we 
have  steadily  lost  during  that  time- 
frame. 

The  committee  budget  abandons 
that  restoration  effort,  it  threatens  to 
institute  permanent  inferiority  on  our 
slde  as  we  approach  a  new  deaule.  and 
it  tells  the  Soviets  that  the  most  pow- 
erful free  world  nation  has  lost  its  will 
to  saoif ice  for  a  strong  defense. 

What  this  budget  resolution  does  in 
cutting  $206  billion  in  budget  author- 
ity for  defense  In  the  next  5  years  is 
implement  a  "freeze  plus  reductions" 
on  our  Nation  alone.  There  would  be 
little  need  for  the  Soviets  to  negotiate 
arms  control  with  the  impact  of  this 
budget  on  U.S.  forces. 

In  the  area  of  law  enforcement,  the 
committee  budget  increases  by  23  per- 
cent the  funds  going  into  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  next  year  alone. 
This  voids  the  administration's  plan  to 
fund  this  program  through  a  social 
services  block  grant  and  Increase  par- 
ticipation by  private  legal  efforts— 
where  cases  like  these  should  be  han- 
dled anyway. 

The  $300  million  earmarked  for  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  in  the  com- 
mittee budget  cuts  into  other  areas  of 
law  enforcement,  resulting  in  a  7-per- 
cent cut  below  the  Reagan  budget  for 
these  areas.  This  means  less  for 
needed  investigative  resoiu^es  and  fin- 
gerprinting equipment  for  the  FBI,  no 
new  equipment  for  the  overseas  office 
in  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion and  one  less  Federal  prison  than 
we  need.  \ 

The  Democrat  comh^ttee  budget 
proposal,  as  a  whole,  U  aN:omplete  re- 
versal of  the  economic  strides  we 
began  less  than  24  months  ago  to 
achieve  long-term  growth.  The  com- 
mittee docimient  represents  more  than 
a  knee-jerk,  quick-fix  mentality  in  eco- 
nomic policy:  it  is  the  path  toward  eco- 
nomic ruin. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  this  aisle  to  look  careful- 
ly at  tWs  bill.  House  Conciurent  Reso- 
lution 91,  and  examine  closely  its  con- 
tents. Ask  youself  whether  this  Nation 
can  afford  to  return  to  the  disastrous 
policies  of  the  1970's.  Ask  yourself  if 
higher  taxes,  higher  overall  levels  of 
domestic  spending  at  the  expense  of 
long-needed  defense  reforms,  are  the 
answer  to  our  problems.  Obviously, 
this  path  would  lead  us  to  economic 
ruin  as  a  nation. 

I  stand  strongly  opposed  to  this  com- 
mittee budget,  and  urge  quick  rejec- 


tion of  this  document.  There  is  no 
hurry  to  pass  a  first  budget  resolution, 
espedally  one  that  revtves  the  f afled 
polldea  of  the  past 
I  urge  the  resolution  be  voted  down. 
Mr.  DDEON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  DntAiXT). 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  address  the  question  of  sci- 
ence and  technology  in  the  President's 
budget  and  to  point  out  its  misdirec- 
tion and  inadequacy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  President's  pro- 
posed budget  for  1984  would  raise 
spending  for  science  and  technology 
research  by-i8  percent  over  fiscal  1983 
figures  to  $45.8  billion.  Ninety-seven 
percent  of  the  increase  will  go  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  leaving  less 
than  $300  million  of  the  $6.9  billion 
rise  in  research  spending  for  civilian 
research.  I  am  concerned  that  a  good 
part  of  the  money  in  the  civilian  re- 
search budget  will  go  toward  research 
in  areas  with  potential  defense  appli- 
cations. 

At  the  same  time  that  we  see  a  rise 
in  total  spending  for  research  we  see  a 
decrease  in  spending  on  programs  de- 
signed specifically  to  transfer  technol- 
ogy developed  through  Federal  re- 
search dollars  to  industries  so  that  the 
technology  might  result  in  new  prod- 
ucts and  In  more  efficient  and  cost-ef- 
fective means  of  production.  This  re- 
duction is  going  on  at  a  time  when  our 
industries  face  severe  difficultly  in 
their  attempt  to  compete  with  foreign 
manufacturers  and  when  a  part  of  the 
reason  for  the  competitive  lag  lies  in 
the  fact  that  industries  in  other  coun- 
tries are  aided  by  their  governments  to 
make  rapid  and  effective  use  of  new 
technology. 

The  Federal  budget  for  civilian  sci- 
entific and  technological  research 
should  not  be  turned  over  in  large  part 
to  defense-related  research.  The  civil- 
ian sector  has  great  need  for  the  appli- 
cation of  science  to  the  solution  of 
purely  civilian  problems.  Almost  half 
the  minority  youth  In  this  country  are 
unemployed  yet  funding  for  l)ehavor- 
ial  research  at  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  research  which  might 
help  us  imderstand  both  the  root 
causes  and  worluible  solutions  to  this 
problem  would  stand  at  1981  levels 
under  the  President's  proposed 
budget. 

Over  half  the  potential  talent  pool 
of  future  scientists  and  technicians  is 
made  up  of  women,  members  of  minor- 
ity groups,  and  the  handicapped;  yet 
programs  which  aid  their  entry  into 
science  have  received  no  Increase  in 
funding  and  in  some  cases  have  seen  a 
decrease.  Is  it  sensible  given  the  con- 
stant need  for  good  scientific  and  tech- 
nical research  to  ignore  the  programs 
that  would  allow  the  Nation  access  to 
over  half  of  Its  talent  pool? 
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It  is  not  sensible.  I  would  urge  my 
oolleagueB  to  strive  for  a  fair  balance 
between  funding  for  defense  research 
and  funding  for  civilian  research. 

Mr.  DIZON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  more  requests  for  time  at  the 
moment  I  would  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  wfll  have  no  further  q)eakers 
on  this  side.  I  will  finish  for  this  side. 

I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume.  We  welcome  hearing  from 
the  members  of  the  Black  Caucus  on 
their  ideas.  We  regret  the  fact  that  it 
was  the  Judgment  of  jrour  leadership 
that  you  did  not  have  the  right  to  give 
them  a  fuller  presentation.  As  you 
know,  we  supported  that  effort  to 
(9en  the  nile.  Last  year  there  were  60 
amendments;  yes.  it  was  difficult,  but 
on  a  Job  that  is  the  defense  and  spend- 
ing and  the  taxation  of  this  Nation, 
this  side  has  felt  very  strongly  that 
there  ^ould  be  more  openness.  And  if 
you  are  satisfied  with  that  kind  of 
treatment,  there  is  very  little  we  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  can  do.  We  wel- 
come the  fact  that  you  still  spoke  and 
that  many  of  you  stiU  have  the  cour- 
age to  go  against  the  wishes  of  your 
leadership  and  vote  for  more  open 
rule.  But  let  me  indicate  to  you  some 
of  the  things  that  those  of  you  who 
said  you  were  supporting  the  Jones 
budgets  are  going  to  end  up  support- 
ing. 

Throughout  today  we  have  heard 
about  those  who  are  underemployed, 
those  who  are  poor,  those  who  are  not 
the  wealthy,  the  Issue  of  fairness.  Let 
me  tell  you  what  h^n>ens  under  the 
Jones  budget  When  you  repeal  the 
third  year  and  you  repeal  indexing, 
there  li  a  24.S-peroent  tax  increase  for 
those  earning  less  than  $10,000.  For 
those  earning  more  than  $200,000 
there  Is  a  S-peroent  increase. 

For  those  who  earn  between  $10,000 
and  $50,000  there  is  a  15-percent  in- 
crease. 

In  other  words,  for  the  poorest  of 
the  poor  under  that  budget  they  will 
bear  the  greatest  burden  under  the 
taxation  portion. 

I  do  not  think  many  Members  of  the 
majority  are  aware  of  that  It  is  our 
hope^on  this  side  of  the  aisle  that  in 
the  debate  later  today  that  we  will  be 
talking  not  Just  about  taxing,  but 
about  spending  policies,  about  the  real 
effects. 

Oocaslonally  this  side  was  accused  of 
voodoo  economics.  Well.  I  am  telling 
you  the  magician  with  the  Jones 
budget  could  pack  Broadway,  because 
the  figures  are  awesome.  They  Just  do 
not  work,  but  they  are  awesome. 

And  if  they  are  put  into  effect,  if 
indeed  we  would  go  through  with  this 
budget  the  greatest  harm  would  fall 
on  those  who  could  bear  it  the  least. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  WUl  the  gentlewom- 
an yield? 


Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  I  yield 
first  to  the  gentleman  from  Mtrhigan 
Mr.  CONYERS.  I  want  to  first  of  all 
thank  the  gentlewoman  for  the  time 
that  she  has  graciously  afforded  a 
number  of  the  Monbers  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  when  time  or  drcumstanoes 
precluded  us  from  being  able  to  speak 
during  this  debate.  She  was  very  gen- 
erous and  we  all  appreciate  it  very 
much. 

The  points  that  the  gentlewoman 
Just  made  are  of  concern  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Black  Caucus.  I  have  been 
advised  by  the  chairman  that  in  our 
budget  we  do  move  in  a  different  di- 
rection. But  could  the  gentlewoman  or 
anyone  on  her  side  of  the  aisle  hy- 
pothesize if  we  would  have  received 
some  Republican  votes,  had  we  been 
able  to  get  a  rule  this  year? 

Mrs.  BCARTIN  of  Illinois.  I  woiild 
have  to  tell  the  gentleman  one  of  the 
nuOor  differences  is  that  we  do  not 
bind  our  members.  And  I  would  speak 
for  no  other  member  of  my  party  <m 
such  a  question. 

The  real  thing  is  we  wiU  never  know, 
will  we,  because  you  were  not  afforded 
a  chance  by  the  majority? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Could  the  gentle- 
woman give  us  a  clue,  a  faint  clue  for 
hope  for  next  year? 

Bfrs.  BCARTIN  of  Illinois.  Bfy  hope 
for  next  year  is  shared  precisely  by 
you,  that  people  such  as  you  and  I 
have  a  better  chance  to  bring  forward 
our  ideas  and  have  them  accepted  or 
rejected  by  this  House,  because  that  is 
all  we  ask,  not  the  guarantee  but  the 

chance.       

Mr.  WALKER.  Bfr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  Just  want  to  empha- 
size the  point  that  she  made.  I  think  it 
is  a  very  appropriate  term  to  label  the 
Jones  budget  as  the  new  version  of 
voodoo  economics  because  what  we 
heard  argued  here  on  the  floor  earlier 
was  that  $35  billion  in  new  revenues 
could  come  about  without  tax  in- 
creases. That  was  one  of  the  state- 
ments that  was  nude  along  the  way. 

You  cannot  do  that  Also  we  heard  it 
argued  with  regard  to  the  defense 
budget  that  the  way  in  which  they 
were  going  to  not  have  deficit  spend- 
ing and  yet  raise  social  spending,  was 
to  take  it  out  of  defense  and  in  fact 
they  do  cut  defense  by  $200  billion 
over  5  years.  However,  nobody  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  they  do  not  say 
how  they  are  gong  to  make  those  cuts 
either.  In  other  words  thay  raise  idl 
kinds  of  revenue  without  telling  us 
how  they  are  going  to  do  it  they  are 
going  to  cut  the  defense  without  tell- 
ing us  how  they  are  going  to  do  it  and 
all  adds  up  to  a  budget  that  is  going  to 
bring  down  deficits.  If  that  is  not  a 
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new  version  of  voodoo  economics  I 
never  heard  one. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Merlin  the 
maglcjan  could  have  take  leasoos. 

The  gmtleman  referred  to  some- 
thing else  referred  to  by  the  gentie- 
man  from  New  York.  In  the  entire  de- 
fense section  of  the  budget  there  are 
only  two  instructions,  one  of  which  is 
an  increase  over  the  President's 
budget  And  somehow  we  are  suniosed 
to  believe  that  any  cuts  could  be  ac- 
complished. 

Now  some  of  us.  and  again  depend- 
ing on  who  you  are,  would  not  even 
argue  with  some  changes  in  defense. 
But  we  have  that  funny  little  thing: 
We  woud  like  to  know  how  you  are 
going  to  accomplish  your  propose.  No 
information  as  to  that  has  been  avaU- 
able. 

I  think  we  have  had  a  shell  g«wie 
going  on  with  this  budget.  The  prob- 
lem is,  the  people  stuck  with  having  to 
do  the  cleanup  after  we  finish  the 
debate,  will  be  the  poorest  of  this 
Nation  who  cannot  afford  it 

Since  the  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  WiU  be  havtaig  their  own  time.  I 
think  what  I  wiU  do  is  Just  return  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  I  thank  the  goi- 
tlewoman. 

Ux.  TUXOH.  til.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentlewoman 
from  Illinois  has  she  read  the  Congres- 
sional BlaA  Caucus  budget  HJl.  87?  I 
yield  to  the  gentlewoman. 

BITS.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  No,  I  did 
not  What  I  said  is  I  thought  you 
should  have  the  chance  to  have  your 
day  in  court  I  did  not  even  get  to  see 
the  Democratic  budget— «nd  I  am  on 
the  Budget  Committee— before  I  voted 
on  it  1  am  afraid  I  did  not  get  to  see 
yours. 

Mr.  DIXON.  The  gentlewoman  is 
aware  it  has  been  pubUshed  and  the 
document  is  here  in  this  Chamber? 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  nUnois.  Yes,  sir, 
but  the  gentleman  oould  not  consider 
it  neither  oould  we  because  of  the 
gentleman's  majority  leadership. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  thank  the  gentlewom- 
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Mr.  DIXON.  BCr.  Chairman,  let  me 
close  by  saying  that  I  certainly  would 
like  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Osat),  for  whether 
the  Congressional  Black  Caucus  may 
differ  over  strategy,  there  is  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  each  member  of  the 
caucus  thinks  that  Congressman  Giat 
has  done  an  outstanding  Job,  along 
with  other  members  of  the  Jones 
Budget  Committee. 

When  we  look  at  five  basic  areas 
that  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus 
is  concerned  with,  the  new  oomprehen- 
sive  Jobs  program,  there  la  $9  blUlcm  in 
the  Jones  proposal;  $6.9  blUlon  in  the 
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nmiif  IfMitl  Blade  Cmmus  proponL 
In  the  eommunlty  development  UDAO 
■nutiti,  the  caucus  aaked  for  $5  billion 
in  its  tfodget.  the  Jonee  proposal  has 
HAhOllon. 

Mr.  8AVAOB.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlenuai  yield? 

Mr.  DIZON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man  tram  nunois. 

Mr.  8AVAOE.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  f OT  yieldins. 

Mr.  Chalnnan.  I  do  not  want  to  be 
picayune,  but  the  gentleman  men- 
tioned that  all  members  of  the  Con- 
arwiilnnsl  Bla^  Caucus  thought  that 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
GtauT)  did  a  wonderful  Job.  And  I  am  a 
member  of  the  Congressional  Black 
CauCTM^  and  if  the  gentleman  includes 
in  that  "Job"  the  acquiescence  to  this 
deal  that  left  us  with  this  shine  time 
and  credit  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Obat)  with  that.  I  want 
the  gentleman  to  know  that  I.  as  a 
member  of  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus,  wholeheartedly  disagree  with 
what  the  gentleman  did.  I  condemn  it. 
Mr.  DIZON.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman I  was  referring  to  the  work 
that  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  QiAT)  did  on  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee as  our  representative  on  the 
Budget  Committee. 

What  his  individual  vote  and  deci- 
sion is.  Just  as  the  gentleman's,  I 
would  not  challenge  and  I  am  sure 
that  the  gentleman  would  not  chal- 
lenge his. 

As  it  relates  to  WIC,  women's,  in- 
fants', and  children's  program,  the 
Congressional  Black  Caucus  alterna- 
tive had  $1.8  billion,  and  the  Jones 
budget  has  $1.S  billion. 

As  it  relates  to  uneztended  health 
benefits  for  the  unemployed,  the  alter- 
native CBC  budget  had  11.5  billion. 
the  Jones  budget  has  $2.7  billion. 

As  it  relates  to  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education,  certainly  we  are  not 
Mitisfied  with  the  Jones  mark,  we  ask 
for  $10.8  bUllon.  and  the  Jones  propos- 
al has  $8.4  bOllon. 

All  in  all.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to 
at  least  17  members  of  the  caucus  that 
although  this  is  not  a  perfect  budget, 
it  cannot  be  defended  from  a  military 
expenditure  point  of  view,  it  is  a  rea- 
sonable budget  that  protects  many  of 
the  interests  of  the  poor  and  needy  of 
our  society. 

Mr.  JONKB  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

Members  will  record  their  presence 
by  electronic  device. 
The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Three  hundred 
and  eighty-five  Members  have  an- 
swered to  their  names,  a  quonmi  is 
present,  and  the  Committee  will 
resume  Its  business. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Joins). 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chalnnan.  before  discussing  the 
substance  of  this  budget  resolution,  let 
me  ret  tate  what  has  been  obvious  to 
everyone  who  has  tried  to  write  a 
budget  proposal  that  coiild  pass  the 
House  this  year.  The  obvious  fact  is 
that  because  of  the  enormous  sixe  of 
the  deficits  we  faced  at  the  beginning 
of  thlH  budget  year,  the  choices  to 
reduce  those  deficits  are  so  hard  that 
virtually  the  choices  to  reduce  those 
deficits  are  so  hard  that  virtually 
every  budget  combination  of  spending 
and  revenue  tends  to  lose  more  votes 
than  it  wins. 

Even  one  of  the  President's  key  ad- 
visers told  a  business  audience  this 
week  that  the  President's  budget  could 
not  pass  Congress.  Every  budget 
looked  at  in  detail  has  warU.  and  if 
you  want  to  pick  wxi  anybody's 
budget  detaU  by  detail,  that  la  the 
easiest  thing  to  do. 

I  remember  last  year  the  House  had 
seven  budget  alternatives  and  several 
amendments  before  it.  All  were  consid- 
ered, and  at  the  end  of  the  debate, 
every  budget  was  defeated.  This  year 
we  do  not  have  the  luxury  of  time  to 
go  through  that  sort  of  ezerdse. 

So  the  choice  before  us  today  is  not 
to  much  whether  we  like  or  dislike 
this  Democratic  consensus  budget  pro- 
posal, but  whether  the  House  has  the 


courage  to  pass  any  budget  at  all  that 
impoae  fiscal  dlartpllne  on  our  Govem- 
ment  It  does  not  do  any  Member  of 
this  body  proud  Just  to  be  the  loyal 
opposition.  Just  to  obstruct,  or  Just  to 
critidw. 

Frankly.  I  am  disappointed  that  the 
minority  has  not  seen  fit  to  prepare  or 
to  offer  a  budget  alternative.  Indeed, 
they  are  not  even  offering  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  The  rule  stated  that  a 
Republican  substitute  would  be  made 
in  order  and  called  for  it  to  be  printed 
in  the  Raoois  at  the  close  of  business 
yesterday.  As  of  9  o'clock  last  night. 
and  as  of  this  moment,  no  Republican 
budget  alternative  has  been  presented. 

So  today  the  choice  is  between 
adopting  some  budget  discipline  or  no 
budget  at  all.  If  this  House  chooses 
the  latter  course,  it  will  be  one  of  the 
most  tragic  signals  we  can  send  to  the 
American  pe(4)le  and  to  the  financial 
markets.  Without  any  budget  this 
year,  deficits  wm  soar  to  over  $2(K)  bil- 
lion, interest  rates  surely  will  rise 
before  the  year  is  out.  and  out  hopes 
for  a  vigorous,  sustained  economic  re- 
covery will  be  dashed. 

So  if  we  have  any  sense  of  responsi- 
bility to  give  hope  to  the  unemployed 
who  yearn  to  go  back  to  woric.  to  re- 
verse the  worst  slide  in  business  bank- 
ruptcies since  the  Great  Depression, 
we  absolutely  must  pass  a  budget 
before  this  ds^  is  out. 

This  Budget  Committee  proposal  is 
not  the  product  of  the  chairman  nor 
any  other  single  individual  It  is  the 
consensus  of  Democrats  who  partici- 
pated in  the  most  extraordinary  exer- 
cise of  making  hard  choices  in  spend- 
ing and  revenues  that  has  ever  oc- 
curred in  my  memory  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  When  it  was  made 
known  earlier  this  year  that  no 
Republican  votes  could  be  counted  on 
to  pass  a  budget  this  year,  it  became 
necessary  for  every  House  Democrat 
to  become  intimately  involved  In  this 
process  and  that  everyone  help  write 
this  budget. 

So  no  one,  including  myself,  agrees 
with  every  single  detail  in  this  budget, 
but  nearly  every  one  of  the  Democrats 
believes  we  must  pass  a  budget  which 
helps  stop  the  hemorrhaging  flow  of 
Federal  deficits. 

This  budget  resolution  makes  a  good 
start  toward  that  go«L  The  Democrat- 
ic consensus  proposal  contains  $108 
billion  less  in  Federal  deficits  than  in 
the  President's  own  budget.  Every 
economist  and  every  business  person 
who  came  to  our  committee  said  that 
the  structural  deficits  have  to  come 
down  somewhere  between  1  and  2  per- 
cent of  ONP  in  order  to  permit  a  mon- 
etary policy  that  brings  down  interest 
rates.  Even  Chairman  Volcker  used 
the  same  target. 

This  Democratic  consensus  budget 
steadily  reduces  those  structural  defi- 
cits, getting  them  down  to  1.4  percent 
of  ONP  in  this  budget  cycle,  and  that 


contrasts  sharply  to  the  administnr 
tion's  budget,  which  calls  for  those 
structural  deficits  to  steadily  increase, 
exceeding  2  percent  by  the  end  of  this 
budget  cycle. 

So  if  you  are  concerned  about 
budget  deficits  and  the  impact  those 
deficits  have  on  Interest  rates  and  in- 
flation, you  should  supix>rt  this 
budget  resolution.  Failure  to  pass  any 
budget  whatsoever,  acconUng  to  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office,  will 
result  in  deficits  of  over  $800  billion. 
That  clearly  will  kill  any  hopes  of  sus- 
tained economic  recovery  and  will  send 
interest  rates  soaring  again.  Do  not 
have  that  on  your  oonsdnice. 

Now.  I  am  neither  bitter  nor  sur- 
prised that  the  Republicans  are  not  of- 
fering a  budget  alternative  today.  It  is 
very  easy  to  see  why.  Obviously,  most 
Republicans  would  like  to  reduce  the 
deficits  down  below  the  President's 
$189  billion  deficit,  and  below  the 
Democratic  budget  alternative  deficit, 
but  they  cannot  because  they  cannot 
reach  agreement  on  how  to  do  it. 

There  are  only  three  ways  to  do  it. 

First,  the  rapid  increase  in  military 
spending  must  be  slowed  down.  Out  of 
deference  to  the  President,  who  is 
holding  firm  on  his  defense  figures, 
the  Republicans  could  not  slow  down 
military  spending. 

Second,  revenues  must  be  increased, 
and  fairly  soon,  in  order  to  pay  for  the 
military  buildup.  Again,  out  of  defer- 
ence to  the  President,  Republicans 
could  not  consider  any  changes  in  the 
tax  program. 

That  leaves  only  one  other  choice, 
and  that  is  to  take  all  of  the  spending 
cuts  out  of  domestic  programs,  such  as 
aid  for  the  unemployed,  health  care 
for  the  elderly,  education,  anatraining 
for  the  disadvantaged  and  the  Jobless, 
and  Republicans  did  not  want  to  cut 
$40  billion  or  so  there  because  they 
would  be  further  tarred  as  being 
unfair. 
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So  given  all  of  these  real  world  facts 
of  life,  the  Republicans  could  not 
come  up  with  an  alternative  to  get  the 
deficits  down  below  the  President's 
deficit  of  $189  biUlon.  much  less  below 
the  Democratic  consensus  budget. 

That  brings  us  back  to  the  central 
question:  Shall  this  House  be  Just  crit- 
ics, carpers,  and  obstructionists?  Or, 
shall  we  impose  budget  discipline  and 
go  on  to  the  next  step  of  conference 
with  the  Senate  to  get  a  final  budget 
package? 

Let  me  answer  some  of  the  criticisms 
that  have  been  leveled  at  the  Budget 
Committee's  proposals.  First  of  all,  on 
military  spending,  let  us  point  this  out 
and  be  very  clear  on  one  point.  No- 
body's budget  cuts  military  spending. 
The  only  issue  is,  how  fast  and  how 
much  will  defense  grow? 

The  Democratic  consensus  budget 
increases  military  spending  $375  bil- 


lion. The  administration  proposes  to 
spend  $1.8  trillion— that  is  not  million, 
or  bUlion.  but  $1.8  trillion— on  military 
in  the  next  5  years.  The  Democratie 
consensus  budget  spends  $1.6  trillion 
on  military.  That  is  a  lot  of  money  to 
spend  in  a  5-year  timeframe  in  any- 
body's league. 

The  Democratic  alternative  calls  for 
4-percent  real  growth  in  military  ex- 
penditures. While  the  administration's 
budget  disregards  the  soldiers  by 
freeaing  their  pay  for  a  year,  the 
Democratic  alternative  reoognlMS  the 
pay  problems  in  the  military  and  «^ii# 
for  a  4-peroent  pay  raise  for  the  serv- 
icemen. 

In  the  nonpay  areas  of  procurement, 
readiness,  operations,  and  research 
and  development,  there  will  still  be 
nearly  a  7-percent  real  growth  in  mili- 
tary expenditures,  and  that  is  even  ac- 
counting for  inflattbn. 

The  Democrats  have  been  castigated 
for  only  increasing  defense  4  percent  I 
think  that  is  an  unfair  charge.  It 
should  be  pointed  out  that  honest  pro- 
defense  Republicans  such  as  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Texas,  Mr. 
OiAMM.  and  the  Senator  f nnn  Iowa. 
Mr.  Gbasslkt.  as  well  as  others,  have 
been  publicly  quoted  as  being  in  favor 
of  a  lesser  defense  growth  than  is 
caUed  for  in  the  Democratic  altema- 
Uve. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  YortL  Ux. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  on 
that  point? 

Ux.  JOKES  of  Oklahoma.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  Yoi^  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  think  tUs  is  really  a  criti- 
cal point  to  be  emphasiaed  about  de- 
fense growth,  because  the  figure  of  4 
percent  is  a  bit  misleading. 

The  gentleman  Is  suggesting  to  us 
that  it  Is  not  a  4-percent  growth  in  the 
critical  items  of  research  and  develop- 
ment and  procurement,  but  more  like 
a  7-porcent  real  growth,  and  the 
reason  for  the  higher  number  has  to 
do  with  the  way  we  estimate  the  pay 
raise,  which,  I  might  add  to  my  col- 
leagues, was  not  in  the  President's 
budget. 

Could  the  gentleman  Just  embellish 
that  and  tell  us  why  this  7-peroent 
real  growth  in  procxirement  and  in 
R&D  is  a  greater  Investment  than  in 
other  areas? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Basically, 
if  you  have  a  4-percent  real  growth, 
after  adjusting  for  inflation,  and  a  4- 
percent  pay  increase,  that  means  in 
the  nonpay  areas,  you  are  actually 
going  io  have  a  greater  real  growth.  In 
the  procurement  area,  the  R&D  area, 
and  the  operations  and  readiness 
areas,  as  I  pointed  out  the  real  growth 
is  close  to  7  percent  using  the  same 
assumptions  as  are  in  the  President's 
budget. 
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Now.  there  have  been  some  calls 
made  in  lust  the  last  few  minutes  that 
sound  like  a  replay  of  what  was  done 
last  year.  Recall  last  year  the  admlnis- 
tratkn  said  the  committee's  alterna- 
tive should  be  rejected  because  It  cut 
defense  too  much.  We  lost  on  that 
issue,  and  their  budget  resolution  i>re- 
vaOed.  When  the  final  appropriations 
bOl  came  out.  however,  the  cuts  were 
the  same  as  recommended  in  the 
Budget  Committee's  reccHnmendation. 
When  we  made  that  recranmenda- 
ti<m  last  year,  the  administration 
made  a  number  of  dsdms.  It  said  it  was 
going  to  have  to  cut  out  a  whole  mili- 
tary divisi<m.  it  was  going  to  have  to 
cut  out  ships,  et  cetera.  Well  none  of 
those  things  hi4;>pened,  and  I  think  we 
are  seeing  a  replay  of  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  LOEFFLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gmtlonan  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Let  me 
finish  with  this  first,  and  after  I  have 
finished.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  Chairman,  again  some  calls 
being  made  on  defense  suggest  that 
the  committee's  recommendation  for 
real  growth  in  military  is  less  than  4 
perooit.  Once  again,  we  cannot  mean- 
ingfully argue  apples  against  oranges; 
we  have  to  use  the  same  set  of  assump- 
tions. 

If  we  use  the  Administration's  as- 
sumptions, the  real  growth  in  military 
expenditures  under  the  Democratic 
consensus  budget  is  4  percent  versus 
over  10  percent  for  the  President's 
budget.  If  we  use  the  CBO  assump- 
tions, then  the  real  growth  In  the 
Democratic  proposal  is  under  3  per- 
cent versus  the  administation's  propos- 
al of  around  8V^  percent.  So  whichever 
way  we  figure  it.  in  absolute  terms,  it 
is  the  same.  The  proposal  before  the 
House  today  increases  military  ex- 
penditures $375  billion.  It  has  a  $1.6 
trillion  total  expenditure  on  military 
over  the  next  5  years  versus  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal  of  $1.8  trillion. 
It  takes  into  account  what  the  Ameri- 
can commander  of  our  NATO  forces 
said  is  necessary  in  our  military  build- 
up, a  4-percent  real  growth,  and  that  is 
greater  than  the  proposals  of  a 
nund>er  of  thoughtful  conservative 
Republicans  who  call  for  less  spend- 
ing.   

Mr.  LOEFFLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Let  me 
finish  my  statement  first,  and  then  we 
can  get  into  the  colloquy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  discuss  the 
Issue  on  the  domestic  spending  side, 
because  this  has  been  a  criticism  of 
this  budget.  It  is  true  that  the  Demo- 
cratic alternative  restores  some  pro- 
grams: for  example,  vocational  and 
adult  education,  training  of  din>laced 
persons  to  give  them  productive  skills, 
providing  immunteatlons  to  prevent 
young  children  from  having  costly  dis- 
eases, unemployment  benefits  for  the 
long-term  Jobless,  added  research  and 
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develomnent  funds  to  make  America 
competiUve  in  the  fields  of  high  tech- 
nology,  new  programs  to  promote 
math  and  science— which  is  something 
this  House  has  passed  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  to  promote  that 
kind  of  education— funds  to  rebuild 
the  crumbling  infrastructure  of  this 
Nation  which  is  necessary  for  the 
foundation  of  private  enterprise  to 
flourish  and  get  its  products  to 
market,  and  new  financing  tools  to 
make  American  farm  and  industrial 
products  competitive  in  world  markets. 
These  are  some  of  the  domestic  pro- 
grams that  we  have  in  this  budget  rec- 
ommendation, and  it  does  restore 
some  of  the  spending.  But  if  we  look 
closely,  almost  all  of  those  programs 
phase  out  with  recovery.  They  are 
only  there  to  bridge  this  very  difficult 
gap  of  coming  out  of  the  worst  reces- 
sion this  country  has  had  since  the 
Oreat  Depression  and  moving  into 
sustained  economic  growth. 

I  do  not  agree  with  every  recommen- 
dation in  this  budget,  and  many  others 
do  not.  The  budget  does  not  mandate 
in  this  vote  that  every  one  of  those 
things  happen,  but  it  does  accommo- 
date them  and  set  limits  on  all  of 
those  programs.  The  individual  pro- 
grams will  be  battled  out  on  their 
merits,  if  and  when  we  adopt  an  over- 
all budget  ceiling. 

Finally,  let  me  say  a  word  about 
taxes.  Nobody's  budget  is  Simon  pure 
on  the  issue  of  taxes.  Even  Dave 
Stockman,  the  OMB  Director,  admit- 
ted today  on  television  this  morning 
that  the  administration's  budget  raises 
taxes  by  $235  billion  over  the  next  5 
years. 

Now,  most  of  the  administration's 
tax  increases  come  in  a  way  that  will 
hit  hardest  on  the  middle  and  lower 
middle  income  Americans,  because  it  is 
a  5-percent  surtax  on  individual  in- 
comes and  a  $5  per  barrel  excise  tax 
on  both  domestic  and  imported  oil. 
That  combination  wiU  hit  right  square 
in  the  middle  of  middle  Americans' 
tattered  pocketbooks. 

The  Democratic  alternative  also 
raises  revenues,  but  rather  than  pro- 
vide new  tax  increases,  most  of  us 
would  prefer  to  postpone  further  tax 
cuts  imtil  we  get  these  huge  deficits 
under  control. 
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So  on  the  subject  of  taxes,  both  the 
administration  and  this  alternative 
recognize  we  have  to  raise  revenues  in 
order  to  get  the  deficits  under  control. 

Let  me  close,  my  colleagues,  by 
urging  you  to  be  responsible,  to  vote 
for  a  budget  so  that  we  can  prevent 
fiscal  anarchy  from  spreading 
throughout  the  Government.  We  must 
take  this  budget  process  one  step  at  a 
time.  Failure  to  take  any  step  whatso- 
ever to  reduce  those  deficits  would 
truly  be  irresponsible. 


I  urge  the  Members  to  vote  for  this 
budget  resolution  today. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  ooosume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  I  listened 
with  due  care  to  the  ranarks  of  our 
chairman  and,  even  though  we  disagree 
on  the  makeup  of  this  budget,  let  me 
say  that  he  did  preside  with  utmost 
dispatch  in  recommending  the  resolu- 
tion out  of  committee.  He  brought  it  in 
and  took  it  out  in  1  day,  and  that  is 
pretty  good.  So  I  commend  him  for 
that. 

I  want  to  take  issue  with  him. 
though,  when  he  attempts  to  claim 
that  this  is  our  last  chance  for  a 
budget,  that  we  are  going  to  have 
fiscal  anarchy  if  we  do  not  pass  this 
budget.  Well,  I  wonder  how  bad  he 
thinks  our  memories  are,  because  we 
have  voted  down  budgets  in  this  House 
time  after  time,  and  we  always  got  a 
better  product  by  voting  them  down. 
Today  is  one  of  those  days  when  we 
ought  to  vote  down  a  bad  budget. 

The  gentleman  raised  the  question 
of  why  we  had  not  put  together  a  sub- 
stitute and  presented  it  here  today. 
And  the  answer  Is  that  we  wanted  to 
show  the  American  people  exactly 
how  bad  this  budget  is.  and  we  did  not 
want  anything  to  confuse  the  issue. 
We  want  the  American  people  to  un- 
derstand what  a  leftist  Democratic 
budget  this  is.  And.  to  quote  from  our 
good  speaker  as  reported  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  he  said,  "We  are  appeal- 
ing to  the  center  and  to  the  left"— get 
that,  "to  the  left"— "of  the  Democratic 
Party." 

Certainly  the  percentages  are  bad, 
because  they  are  appealing  to  about  10 
percent  of  the  center  and  90  percent 
of  the  left  in  putting  together  this 
type  of  a  budget. 

I  have  never  seen  such  a  grab  bag  in 
my  life  put  together  as  a  budget. 

Oh,  the  chairman  says  that  they 
have  added  a  UtUe.  Well,  they  have 
added  to  every  siiwle  function  of  the 
budget,  save  two:  lAtional  defense  and 
administration  of  Justice. 

Now.  why  in  the  name  of  common- 
sense  would  they  want  to  take  money 
away  from  the  administration  of  Jiis- 
tlce?  But  they  have  added  to  every 
single  function,  save  those  two.  And  he 
passes  over  it  lightly.  In  so  doing,  they 
increase  the  outlays  over  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  by  $20,450,000,000. 

Now,  that  should  not  be  passed  over 
lighUy. 

This  Is  a  Christmas  list.  And,  as  I  un- 
derstand the  way  they  put  it  together, 
they  sent  out  a  poll  and  they  wanted 
people  to  contribute.  "How  much  do 
you  want  in  this  function?  How  much 
do  you  want  here?  How  much  do  you 
want  back  there?" 

In  going  through  this  budget  it  in- 
cludes allowances  for  new  space  initia- 
tives, such  as  the  fifth  shuttle  orbiter 
which  alone  could  exceed  $2  billion— 


$2  bfllkm.  And  th«  admlnlstnttan  did 
not  even  request  it.  But  apparently 
they  wanted  to  appeal  to  certain  parts 
of  the  country,  and  they  said,  "Well, 
what  do  you  want?  We  will  Just  put  it 
in.  Whether  or  not  we  are  rasdy  for  it. 
we  want  to  spend  this  money,  we  want 
to  pass  a  budget  We  have  rot  been 
able  to  pass  a  budget  for  the  last  2 
years,  but  this  time  we  want  to  pass 
one,  so  we  are  going  to  appeal  to  ev- 
erybody. Just  tell  us  what  you  want, 
and  we  are  going  to  get  it  in  this  little 
document  and  we  are  going  to  wn^  it 
all  up  in  a  little  red  ribbon  and  pass  it 
out  to  you  in  1  single  day,"  Just  like 
they  did  in  the  House  Budget  Commit- 
tee. 

I  do  not  think  the  American  people 
want  to  be  treated  that  way.  After  all. 
it  is  their  money  and  their  future. 
This  Is  not  something  wholly  owned 
by  this  body,  and  certainly  not  by  the 
left  and  the  left  of  center  in  the 
Democratic  Party. 

What  ai<e  they  proposing  by  leaving 
defense  out?  They  are  even  increasing 
foreign  aid.  Now,  where  did  they  get 
the  information  that  the  administra- 
tion could  use  some  additional  money 
for  foreign  aid?  As  I  read  my  maU  back 
home,  they  say,  "We  have  got  plenty 
of  problems  at  home,  let  us  not  spend 
any  more  overseas  for  foreign  give- 
aways." 

General  science  and  technology, 
they  increase  in  outlays— I  am  only 
going  to  speak  about  outlays;  I  am  not 
going  to  take  the  time  to  get  Into 
budget  authority  which  involves  the 
out  years— $200  million  in  fiscal  year 
1984. 

Energy,  a  billion  dollar  add-on. 

Natural  resources  and  environment, 
a  $2.4  billion  add-on. 

Agriculture,  a  $1.85  billion  add-on. 

Did  they  forget  about  the  announce- 
ment that  was  made  yesterday  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  about  how 
successful  the  new  PIC  program  is 
going  to  be?  Apparently  they  do  not 
even  watch  television  anymore. 

Commerce  and  housing,  an  add-on  of 
$1.55  billion. 

Transportation,  $1,250  billion. 

Community  and  regional  develop- 
ment, a  $1.2  billion  add-on. 

Education,  training,  employment, 
and  social  services,  a  $7,045  million 
add-on. 

Health,  a  $5.75  billion  add-on. 

Income  security,  an  add-on  of  $6.15 
billion. 

Veterans  benefits,  $0.20  billion. 

Administration  of  Justice  which  I  al- 
luded to  previously  suffers  the  only  re- 
duction outside  of  defense. 

General  government,  an  add-on  of 
$200  million. 

General  purpose  fiscal  assistance,  an 
add-on  of  $0.85  billion. 

And  so  it  goes,  until  they  get  down 
to  allowances,  a  $300  million  add-on. 

Undistributed  offsetting  receipts,  a 
$1,056  million  add-on. 


Now.  if  you  know  they  have  left  any 
request  out  of  this  budget,  please  hold 
up  your  hand,  and  I  am  sure  they  wm 
get  it  in  if  they  can  get  your  vote. 
Forget  about  the  taxpayeta.  forget 
about  the  next  generation,  forget 
about  your  grandchildren,  put  it  in 
here  now.  get  It  started. 

All  the  administration  has  been 
trying  to  do  is  get  us  out  of  the  mess 
we  have  been  in  for  the  last  30  years. 

Talk  about  the  Gramm-Latta  budget 
and  the  lAtta  budget  the  last  time,  we 
were  reducing  expenditures  in  those 
budgets.  Where  would  we  be  if  we  had 
continued  down  the  road  we  were 
headed  then  without  pnsning  those 
pieces  of  legislation?  We  would  have 
been  in  a  worse  mess  than  we  are  in 
right  now.  and  we  are  in  a  pretty  good 
mess. 

Let  me  say  to  you.  my  friends,  that 
we  are  in  this  thing  together,  and  no 
one.  no  one  on  the  Democratic  side,  I 
am  sure,  expects  to  pass  this  kind  of 
legislation  through  this  Congress.  It 
could  not  possibly  get  through  the 
Senate.  No  way.  No  way.  E^ren  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  Demo- 
crats control  it  2  to  1.  recommended  a 
7.5-percent  increase  in  defense.  And 
there  sits  the  honorable  chairman  of 
that  committee.  If  I  am  wrong,  I  will 
yield  to  him  now  to  say  so.  That  is  the 
recommendation  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

Let  me  say  to  you  that  I  can  recall  a 
time  when  we  had  an  airplane  being 
built  down  in  Texas  that  could  not  fly. 
Do  you  remember  that?  And  I  am  tell- 
ing you,  the  same  individual  who  has 
been  yelling  about  defense  at  that 
time  was  yelling  to  put  more  money 
into  that  airplane.  And  they  did. 

I  know  something  alx>ut  what  is 
going  on  in  defense.  Let  me  say  I 
happen  to  be  one  who  does  not  think 
you  should  put  one  single  dime  more 
in  defense  or  in  any  other  program 
than  is  absolutely  necessary.  And  cer- 
tainly I  am  not  a  defense  expert.  I  do 
not  think  we  have  got  any  experts  on 
the  Budget  Committee  in  defense. 

You  can  say  that  we  need  4  percent 
in  defense  but  that  Is  now  being  dis- 
puted by  CBO.  We  have  a  letter  from 
CBO.  I  am  not  going  to  quote  all  of  it. 
I  aai  just  going  to  read  to  you  where, 
on  March  18,  CBO  says  the  House 
Budget  Committee  recommendation 
contains  about  2.8  percent  real  growth 
measured  against  a  lower  current  law 
base,  but  about  2.3  percent  measured 
against  the  higher  1983  base  contained 
in  the  recommendation. 

So  we  do  not  even  know  whether  or 
not  we  are  going  to  get  the  4  percent 
that  they  are  claiming.  CBO  says  2.3 
percent. 

Let  me  say  something  about  defense. 
What  did  we  do  2  years  ago?  What  did 
we  have  to  do?  Well,  let  me  recall  a 
little  history.  During  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration, one  of  the  big  problems 
we  had  in  this  country  was  with  the 


Volunteer  Atmy.  We  were  considering 
ri^t  In  this  House  cranking  up  the 
draft  again  to  get  adequate  penonnd 
Into  the  aervioe. 
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We  were  not  attracting  them.  We 
were  not  keeping  them  and  we  had  to 
do  something  about  pay,  and  we  did  It. 

Now,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  sayi 
we  do  not  have  to  worry  about  the 
draft  for  the  next  5  years.  We  are 
keeping  those  good  personneL  We 
have  had  a  waiting  list  now  for  people 
to  get  into  the  service.  Why?  Because 
we  have  raised  the  pay. 

Are  you  proposing  now  that  we  go 
back  and  cut  the  pay  of  those  people? 
No.  They  are  sasrlng  we  are  going  to 
keep  that  pay.  That  is  all  right  But  it 
is  almost  50  percent  of  the  defoise 
budget. 

We  could  do  like  they  do  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  They  only  use  16  per- 
cent of  their  defense  budget  for  pay.  I 
recall  a  time  when  we  drafted  men 
into  the  service  for  $21  a  month.  We 
could  do  that.  But  we  do  not  want  to 
do  that  Absolutely  not  We  want  to 
adequately  pay  these  people.  We  want 
to  get  them  into  the  All-Volunteer 
service,  which  we  are  doing.  It  is  suc- 
cessful. I  do  not  think  you  want  to 
turn  your  backs  on  that  program. 

When  you  talk  about  some  of  the 
equipment  that  we  would  have  to  cut 
out  if  we  passed  their  budget  it  is 
scary.  It  is  scary.  And  tonight  the 
President  wiU  be  on  TV  showing  some 
of  the  information  to  the  American 
people  that  I  have  long  advocated  be 
shown  the  American  people  to  see 
what  the  other  side  is  doing.  Certainly 
it  is  high  time  that  be  done. 

Let  me  Just  speak  a  little  bit  about 
defense  because  we  have  some  people 
here  that  are  going  to  speak  longer. 
They  serve  on  the  committee  and 
know  about  that  very  important  sub- 
ject. But  I  think  it  is  important  to 
think  about  what  actually  wouJd 
happen  if  we  really  went  the  way 
being  proposed. 

I  am  sure  that  my  good  friend  from 
Oklahoma  does  feel  down  deep  in  his 
heart  that  you  need  more  for  defense 
than  what  is  in  this  budget.  All  he 
wants  to  do  is  to  go  to  conference  and 
let  the  other  side  raise  it  so  he  can 
come  back  here  and  say,  well,  in  con- 
ference they  forced  our  hand  and  we 
got  something  in  between. 

Something  in  between  what?  What? 

I  think  that  we  ought  to  do  what  is 
necessary  and  nothing  more.  Nothing 
more. 

Let  me  Just  say  a  substantial  portion 
of  the  administration  defense  request 
was  for  "locked-in  costs  In  defense," 
pay,  retirement  benefits,  basic  oper- 
ation and  maintenance,  and  essential 
readiness  initiatives.  When  these 
locked  in  costs  are  set  aside,  including 
the  need  to  finance  the  resolution's  4- 
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percent  pay  Increue  and  retiremoit 
COLA,  the  defense  cut  amounts  to  a 
one-third  cut  In  the  remainder  of  the 
President's  budget  devoted  to  modem- 
iBttlon  of  weapons  systons  and  re- 
placement of  obsolete  equipment 

What  would  that  mean  to  the  Armed 
Forces?  It  could  mean  cancellation  of 
the  F-15,  a  reductiao  of  380  aircraft  or 
S  combat  wings. 

It  could  mean  cancellation  of  the  A- 
ffE.  the  F-14.  the  Marine  AV-SB. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Would  my  distin- 
guished frloid  yield  on  that  point  for 
a  fkctual  qiKstlon  with  respect  to 
probabilities  of  reductions  in  forces  as 
a  result  of  the  budget  resolution? 
Would  my  dear  friend  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  mentioned  to  my  good 
frloid  earlier  that  I  was  not  going  to 
yield  now.  But  if  he  misunderstood 
what  I  was  saying  I  will  read  it  one 
more  time.  I  said  "could"  mean.  I  did 
not  say  it  would  mean.  I  said  It  could 
meaiL  I  am  giving  the  options.  Could 
mean  the  cancellation. 

I  am  going  to  read  it  again  to  the 
gentleman.  It  could  mean  the  cancella- 
tion of  the  A-4E,  the  F-14.  the  Marine 
AV-8B.  and  the  carrier  LAMFS/ASW 
helicopters,  or  the  eliminating  of  two 
carrier  air  wings.  Take  your  pick.  Or 
the  entire  Marine  Corps  attack  air- 
craft modernization  program. 

I  will  yield  to  my  friend  if  he  can  teU 
me  what  you  are  proposing  to  cut  out: 
if  you  can  answer  that  question  I  will 
yield  to  you. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  will  answer  the 
question  in  this  way:  We  propose,  as 
we  did  last  year,  to  make  reductions  in 
the  rate  of  growth  in  military  spend- 
ing. I  remember  last  year  we  had  a 
House  Democratic  budget  that  the 
gentleman  opposed  because  it  would 
have  proposed  a  |9  billion  reduction  in 
outlays  from  those  proposed  in  the 
President's  budget.  The  gentleman 
probably  remembers  that  at  that  time, 
dire  considerations  were  brought  to 
the  floor,  and  a  letter  of  May  19  from 
the  Seo^tanr  of  Defense  to  our  distin- 
guished Iriend,  Robert  Michel, 
threatened  tliat  if  we  cut  the  Presi- 
dent's request  by  $9  billion  in  outlays, 
that  e'gi"*<"g  Army  and  Marine  Corps 
ground  forces  might  have  to  be  re- 
duced by  up  to  two  divisions,  the  naval 
forces  reduced  by  or  decommissioning 
up  to  M  older  ships. 

Mr.  LATTA.  May  I  reclaim  my  time? 
I  am  reclaiming  my  time. 

I  want  to  emphatize  you  are  saying 
"might"  As  I  stopped  here  and  point- 
ed out  to  you,  I  am  saying  that  these 
"coiild"  hM>pen.  I  am  not  saying  they 
all  would  happen.  The  same  thing  ap- 
plied last  year. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  May  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man then  to  comment  on  the  further 
suggestion  In  the  letter  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  last  year  that  if  we 
were  to  reduce  the  President's  request 
by  $9  billion,  he  said,  we  would  prob- 
ably be  required  to  withdraw  oiu-  carri- 


er task  forces  from  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  to  withdraw  one  carrier  battle 
group  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Is 
the  gentleman  aware  that  any  of  those 
things  occurred?  Did  any  of  those 
things  that  were  so  direly  threatened 
by  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense in  May  last  year  complaining 
about  a  reduction  of  $9  billion  pro- 
posed by  the  Democratic  budget  did 
any  of  those  things  occur? 

The  answer  is  none  of  them  did,  and 
the  truth  is  that  the  budget,  the 
budget  appropriation  for  defense  was 
$9.1  billion  less  in  outlays  than  our 
budget 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

BCr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Do  I  have  the  time,  lii. 
Chairman? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  in 
the  weU  has  the  time  and  he  yielded  to 
you.    

Mr.  KEMP.  The  gentleman  yielded 
tome? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
has  the  time. 

Mr.  KEMP.  That  is  helpful  to  the 
debate,  and  let  me  say  I  appreciate  my 
friend  yielding.  I  am  glad  the  majority 
leader  is  here  and  I  am  glad  the  distin- 
guished Chairman  Jonxs  is  here.  Let 
everybody  know  that  finally  the 
debate  has  begun,  and  that  is  impor- 
tant, because  we  want  to  air  these 
issues. 

Since  the  gentleman  from  Texas  has 
brought  up  a  little  history  of  votes  let 
me  bring  up  some  votes  that  are  on  my 
mind.  After  listening  to  Chairman 
Joms  discuss  the  Jones  budget  and 
discuss  it  in  the  context  of  what  a 
modest  little  tax  increase  it  will  be  on 
the  American  people  it  is  important  to 
look  at  tax  increases  and  tax  cuts  in 
perspective. 

Since  the  chairman.  Mr.  Jomcs.  is 
here,  and  it  is  his  budget,  let  me  get 
his  attention  and  hopefully  we  can 
have  in  the  rest  of  the  6-hour  debate  a 
little  more  give  and  take,  a  little  more 
of  exchange  of  ideas,  because  I  was  un- 
fortimately  denied,  as  was  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Loeffler)  a 
chance  to  ask  our  distinguished  chair- 
man a  question. 

Chairman  Jombs,  you  mentioned 
that  the  only  way  we  can  enhance  the 
revenue  base  of  our  economy  is  to 
raise  taxes.  I  want  to  ask  you  on  the 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Lara),  and  I  will  not  be  long,  why 
raise  taxes  on  the  working  men  and 
women  of  America.  I  Just  want  to 
make  the  point,  you  were,  along  with 
many  others  Mr.  Jones  directly  re- 
sponsible, for  helping  Bill  Steiger  from 
Wisconsin  introduce  an  amendment  to 
cut  the  capital  gains  rate  from  49  to  28 
percent.  It  was  the  right  thing  to  do, 
by  the  way,  and  I  supported  it. 

You  were  also  partly  responsible  for 
the  1978  act  that  cut  the  corporate 


Income  tax  rate,  I  think  2  full  pointi, 
and  I  favored  that  and  I  am  glad  that 
I  did. 

In  1981,  you  were  the  author  and 
the  sponsor  of  another  cut  in  the  cap- 
ital gains  rate.  You  also  supported,  as 
I  understand  it  dropping  the  top  rate 
from  70  to  80  in  one  st^. 

So  far,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  we 
have  had  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  this  committee  who  Is  responsible 
for  having  cut  the  corporate  Income 
tax  by  30  percent  the  cM)ital  gains  tax 
rate  by  30  percent  the  tax  on  savings 
and  dividends  by  30  percent  and  the 
taxes  on  wealthy  Americans  by  30  per- 
cent across  the  board.  Why  raise  taxes 
on  workers  and  consiuners? 

This  budget  threatens  directly  the 
tiny  little  10  percent  marginal  Income 
tax  rate  reduction  of  the  American 
people.  80  percent  of  the  burden  will 
fall  on  the  backs  of  the  working  men 
and  women  of  this  country. 

I  think  it  is  a  mistake.  I  think  it  is 
disingenuous  of  the  gentleman  to  go  In 
the  well  and  say  that  he,  the  author  of 
this  budget.  Is  now  trying  to  help  the 
imemployed  workers  of  America  get 
back  to  work  by  reducing  Interest 
rates,  through  higher  taxes. 

How  can  it  be  Jiistif  led? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  my  chairman. 
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Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

First  of  all  to  accurately  state  what  I 
Just  said  a  few  minutes  ago  which  was 
on  the  subject  of  taxes.  Both  the  ad- 
ministration's budget  and  the  Demo- 
cratic consensus  budget  call  for  reve- 
nue increases.  The  administration  ac- 
tually raises  more  taxes  in  the  1988  to 
1988  timeframe  than  is  called  for  in 
the  Democratic  budget. 

Mr.  KEMP.  That  is  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration's budget  which  is  not  sup- 
ported by  anyone  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  recog- 
nize that.  I  am  trying  to  make  an  accu- 
rate statement  since  I  was  not  accu- 
rately quoted.  I  think  the  gentleman 
yielded  to  me.  So  the  point  is  the  ad- 
ministration's budget  calls  for  a  $238 
billion  tax  increase.  I  said  that  my 
preference,  in  order  to  get  these  huge 
deficits  under  control,  is  that  we  post- 
pone further  tax  cuts,  rather  than 
have  that  tax  increase  and  when  you 
recognize  what  the  administration  rec- 
ommendations in  their  tax  increases 
versus  a  postponement  of  further  tax 
cuts  are,  it  impacts  more  under  the  ad- 
ministration's plan  on  middle  income 
workers  than  what  we  are  proposing. 
But  the  point  is  on  the  1978  tax  bill, 
the  gentleman  is  accurate,  that  I  did 
author  the  1978  tax  bill.  What  he 
failed  to  mention  is  that  it  also  cut 
taxes  for  individuals.  The  gentlonan 
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also  did  not  accurately  state  my  pod- 
tlOD  In  1981. 

My  1981  positloo  was  that  Individual 
tax  rdief  as  weU  as  tax  Inoentlvea  for 
bustaMiaes  should  have  been  passed, 
but  we  should  do  It  In  relation  to  the 
spending  side  of  the  budget  and  we 
should  not  Just  summarily  give  up  all 
the  revenue  base  without  having  any 
reflection  on  the  qwnding  side  and 
have  huge  deficits  because  the  huge 
deficits  would  lead  to  high  unemploy- 
ment high  recession  and  slow  growth 
In  the  economy  and  that  is  exactly 
what  happened. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Would  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  briefly  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Bfr.  KEMP.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  thought 
I  had  heard  the  genUeman's  speech 
earlier. 

Bfr.  KEMP.  Those  were  good  things 
we  did  back  In  1978  and  there  were 
also  some  good  aspects  in  the  1981  tax 
cut  for  which  we  do  not  need  to  be 
ashamed.  But  you  said  earlier  that  the 
administration's  siutax  in  1985,  or 
1988,  because  it  would  hit  the  margin- 
al tax  brackets  of  the  middle-Income 
and  those  people  that  you  wished  to 
see  protected  In  the  tax  cut.  I  want  to 
stand  up  here  and  say  I  agree  with 
you.  I  also  agreed  with  you  in  commit- 
tee on  some  monetary  reforms  and 
some  other  things.  So  there  Is  not 
total  dlsagreonent 

But  I  wonder,  trying  to  find  out 
why  now  In  the  face  of  a  sUght  recov- 
ery, 4-percent  growth  in  ONP  in  the 
first  quarter,  with  consumer  spoiding 
coming  up  so  slightly.  Interest  rates 
coming  down  a  little  bit  with  the 
American  wording  man  and  woman  fi- 
nally having  a  little  more  of  after  tax 
Income  to  mend  or  save  whatever  that 
decision  might  be,  why  Is  It  In  your 
budgets  you  want  to  pUe  a  $30  to  $35 
billion  tax  increase  which  even  your 
own  advisers,  economists,  and  experts 
that  you  brought  before  our  commit- 
tee, indeed,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  even 
the  CBO.  Alice  Rlvlln.  did  not  suggest 
we  raise  taxes  in  a  recession  at  this< 
point  In  the  recovery,  why  is  it,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  you  are  going  to  put 
this  burden  on  the  economy  at  this 
fragile  moment  in  the  recovery? 

Mr.  LATTA.  May  I  reclaim  my  time. 
I  do  not  think  the  chairman  can 
answer  that 

Mr.  GRABOf.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  and  I  want  to  return  to  a 
point  where  I  think  the  record  should 
be  straightened  out.  The  distinguished 
majority  leader  was  talking  about  all 
this  savings  on  defense  in  the  1982 
budget,  but  in  terms  of  outlay  what  Is 
stored  In  the  budget,  we  outspent  the 
1982  budget  by  over  $1  billion.  We 
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mend  more  than  was  called  for  In  the 
Oramm-Latta  budget  by  over  $1  bO- 
llon.  So  this  House  did  not  cut  back 
from  that  figure. 

It  may  have  cut  badi  budget  author- 
ity but  It  did  not  reduce  outlay.  It 
spent  beyond  that  budget  figure.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  letting  me 
clarify  the  record. 

Bto.  WRIGHT.  I  wonder  If  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  would  yield  for 
a  darificatlon  of  the  clarification? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  for  a  clarification.  Anything  you 
want 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  In  the  first  place,  we 
were  not  talking  about  the  1982 
budget  we  were  talking  about  the 
1983  budget  which  was  under  consider- 
ation May  25,  1982,  when  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  wrote  and  said  that  if 
we  reduced  outlays  in  the  budget  by  $9 
billion,  existing  Army  and  Marine 
Corps  ground  forces  would  have  to  be 
reduced  by  up  to  two  divisions,  naval 
forces  reduced  by  decommissioning  up 
to  36  older  ships,  and  Air  Force  tacti- 
cal fighter  forces  reduced  by  up  to  5 
wings.  He  said  we  would  probably  be 
required  to  withdraw  our  carrier  t«»^ 
forces  from  the  Indian  Ocean  and  to 
withdraw  one  carrier  battalion  group 
from  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

Mr.  LATTA.  If  I  may  reclaim  my 
time. 

Mr.    WRIGHT.    He    talked    about 
making  significant  reductions. 
Mr.  LATTA.  BCay  I  reclaim  my  time? 
Mr.  WRIGHT.  Well,  I  am  Just  point- 
ing  out   that    It    Is   less    than    that 
amount. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  will  suspend.  The  gentle- 
man in  the  well  has  control  of  the 
time.  The  gentleman  on  this  side  wUl 
suspend. 

Mr.  LATTA.  The  only  reason  I  want 
to  reclaim  my  time  is  because  there  is 
no  need  for  the  gentleman  to  take  the 
time  to  go  over  the  same  information 
twice.  That  is  the  same  Information  I 
yielded  you  time  before  to  read.  You 
read  it  then.  There  Is  no  use  reading  it 
twice.  We  only  have  a  certain  amount 
of  time  to  debate  it. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  thought  you  might 
have  forgotten.  It  never  was  responded 
to. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  thef  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  BCr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  check  the  budget  reso- 
lution upon  which  we  debate  today  he 
will  find  that  outlay  for  the  final  1983 
figure  for  defense  is  above  the  figure 
that  we  adopted  for  the  1983  budget  as 
the  1982  outlay  figure  was  above  the 
figure  we  adopted  for  the  1982  budget 
So,  the  fact  remains  that  we  have 
outspent  both  1982  and  the  1983 
budget  on  defense.  We  have  not  re- 
duced outlay.  We  have  Increased  it 


beyond  the  budget  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  jrteldlng. 
Mr.  LATTA.  If  I  may  reclaim  my 

time.        

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ItATTA.  I  want  to  reclaim  my 
time.  I  have  used  too  much  already. 
We  have  other  speakers  who  want  to 
be  heard. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  was 
merely  trying  to  answer  Mr.  Kbit's 
question. 

Mr.  LATTA.  All  right  Very  brtefly. 
Mr.  Chairman:  I  do  not  see  Mr.  Kbip 
at  the  moment 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  do  not 
see  him  or  hear  him. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Maybe  the  chairman 
can  take  the  time  to  answer  his  ques- 
tion later. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklah<mia.  I  would 
Just  say  very  seriously  that  the  reason 
this  pioposal  is  made  Is  twofold:  First 
of  all,  the  most  important  thing  we 
can  do  to  sustain  economic  recovery  Is 
to  get  Interest  rates  down  and  to  get 
them  to  continue  to  go  down.  That  has 
to  be  accomplished  in  two  wajrs,  mend- 
ing cuts  and  revenue  Increases;  even 
the  administration  recognizes  that 

The  second  point,  overwhelming 
public  opinion  today  by  a  2-to-l 
margin  says  they  would  willingly  give 
up  or  postpone  further  tax  cuts  in 
order  to  get  these  deficits  under  con- 
trol That  is  why  that  is  part  of  this 
Democratic  consensus  budget 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  m>preciate  the  goitie- 
man's  commoits.  Just  let  me  say  that 
this  administration  has  done  a  pretty 
good  Job  of  getting  those  interest  rates 
down.  You  know,  I  can  recall  when 
Mr.  Carter  took  office,  the  prime  was 
6Vi  percent  When  he  left  office  it  was 
21.5  percent.  Do  you  want  me  to 
repeat  that  for  the  benefit  of  my 
friends  on  the  right?  When  Carter 
took  office  the  prime  was  6V*  percent 
when  he  left  It  was  21.5  percent  The 
other  day  it  was  down  to  10.5  percent 
Now  that  Is  pretty  good,  but  that  is 
not  enough  to  satisfy  everyone.  It  is 
not  enough  to  satisfy  me.  But  they  are 
coming  down.  Inflation,  when  Carter 
took  office  from  Gerald  Ford  was  4.8 
percent  remanber?  When  he  left  it 
was  12.6  percent.  I  need  not  tell  you 
what  it  is  today. 

We  have  made  some  progress,  you 
have  to  admit  that.  Sure  unemploy- 
ment has  gone  up,  no  question  about 
it.  I  would  like  to  see  every  single  indi- 
vidual have  a  Job  who  wants  a  Job.  but 
you  cannot  do  It  the  old-fashioned, 
left-wing  Democratic  way.  It  did  not 
work  in  the  Great  Depression.  If  you 
do  not  believe  that  I  can  read  you  the 
statistics,  my  friend,  of  the  unemploy- 
ment figures  during  the  Great  Depres- 
sion when  FJ>.R.  tried  every  trick  in 
the  book,  used  the  alphabet  many, 
many  times  over,,  and  never  got  the 
unemployment  rate  down  from  14.9 
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ptnaA.    unto    when?    Just    before 
World  War  IL 
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Che^  the  reocmL  I  wfll  insert  those 
statMks  In  the  Racxns  in  case  some 
of  my  ooUeasues  have  forgotten  about 
unemployment  during  those  years. 
They  were  24  and  25  percent  despite 
all  the  programs  that  did  not  work. 
But  In  this  budget  they  want  to  have 
make-w(Hli  policies  again,  they  want  to 
try  the  old  programs  that  did  not 
woifc. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  TiftMiiriBpy 

Mr.  ROEMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  would 
concede  that  although  the  Federal 
programs  in  the  Depression  did  not 
wrark.  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  thai  did  do  admirable  service  in 
that  he  raised  the  level  of  q>irit  and 
eooperati<Hi  in  America? 

And  would  the  gentleman  further 
concede  that  the  objections  of  this 
gentleman  to  the  process  today  is  that 
we  do  not  either  raise  the  level  of 
debate  or  give  the  choice  of  options 
before  the  American  people? 

I  woMter  if  the  gentleman  would 
concede  those  two  things? 

Mr.  LATTA.  Well,  I  would  certainly 
concede  them. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
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Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  make  an  observation 
with  regard  to  the  preceding  debate 
pertaining  to  the  levels  of  unemploy- 
ment. 

All  during  the  last  year  we  heard 
over  and  over  again  how  unemploy- 
ment in  1982  was  the  highest  that  it 
had  been  since  the  Great  Depression. 
And  of  course  if  you  look  at  those  sta- 
tistics over  that  entire  span  of  time 
you  see  that  indeed  it  is  true,  that  un- 
employment was  at  the  highest  level 
since  the  Oreat  Depression:  but  one  of 
the  things  you  will  observe  is  that 
there  is  not  anything  unique  about 
that. 

Most  recessions  that  we  have  had 
since  the  Oreat  Depression  have  ex- 
hibited unemployment  levels  that 
were  the  highest  since  the  Oreat  De- 
pression. That  iB  the  rule,  not  the  ex- 
ception. I  will  say  that  again:  Most  of 
the  recessions  that  we  have  had  since 
the  Oreat  Depression  have  shown  im- 
employment  rates  that  were  the  high- 
est since  the  Oreat  Depression. 

Of  eight  recessions,  five  of  them 
were  the  highest  unemployment  rates 
since  the  Oreat  Depression.  Of  the 
other  three,  two  of  them  almost  made 


it,  edged  out  tmly  by  the  immediately 
preceding  recession. 

What  that  means,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
t-hat  there  is  something  involved  here 
which  is  far  worse  than  the  periodic 
business  cycle  going  up  and  down,  be- 
cause progressively  those  recession  un- 
employment rates  have  been  getting 
worse  and  worse  and  worse  over  the 
last  three  decades. 

The  same  thing  is  true,  I  will  point 
out,  with  regard  to  the  good  years, 
when  unemployment  statistics,  plotted 
graphically,  show  a  trough  between 
the  recessions.  Because  in  those  good 
years  also,  imemployment  has  been 
getting  worse  and  worse  and  worse 
progressively. 

I  recall  that  back  in  the  fifties, 
normal  unemployment  was  2  percent. 
In  the  mldsixties  and  early  seventies. 
nonnal  unemployment  was  regarded 
as  4  percent.  Today  it  is  6  percent.  Six 
percent  is  the  normal  level.  The  last 
time  we  had  a  strong  economy  imem- 
ployment was  in  a  trough  at  6  percent, 
and  it  needs  to  be  pointed  out  that 
that  6-percent  level  in  a  good  year. 
Just  a  few  years  ago,  that  6-percent 
level  of  unemployment  was  higher 
than  the  recessions  during  the  1950's. 
That  dangerous  trend  of  chronically 
rising  base  imemployment  has  become 
more  significant  than  the  recession. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  the  impact  of 
inflation  driving  more  and  more  fami- 
lies to  send  more  and  more  of  their 
members  into  the  work  force  is  what 
hy«  thrown  unemployment  statistics 
out  of  kilter.  That  is  why  we  have  to 
continue  to  address  the  inflation  prob- 
lem so  that  we  can  counter  this  trend 
that  has  been  making  both  the  reces- 
sions and  the  years  of  economic  health 
get  progressively  worse  and  worse  and 
worse. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  thank  the  gentieman 
for  his  comments. 

Let  me.  at  this  point,  give  my  col- 
leagues those  imemplojonent  statistics 
for  that  period  of  time  when  they 
were  ushig  all  these  programs  that  are 
now  again  being  proposed. 

In  1932,  the  unemployment  rate  was 
23.6:  1933  it  was  24.9:  in  1934.  it  was 
21.7:  In  1935.  It  was  20.1:  in  1936.  16.9; 
in  1937,  they  dropped  down  to  14.3: 
but  back  up  in  1938  to  19  percent. 

And  so  it  goes.  It  shows  that  these 
programs  do  not  work  as  far  as  putting 
people  back  to  work  permanently.  Oh, 
they  work  temporarily,  but  once  you 
withdraw  the  money  the  unemploy- 
ment Is  still  there. 

Now  two  points  and  then  I  will  yield 
the  floor.   . 

Another  thing  that  I  think  is  very 
important  to  point  out  about  the 
Democratic  budget  is  that  by  Increas- 
ing taxes  they  get  the  budget  deficit 
down  slightly.  But,  they  push  $12  bil- 
lion of  spending  from  1984  into  1983, 
$12  billion. 

And  last,  let  me  point  out  something 
that  concerns  me.  For  the  first  time 


since  I  have  been  here  there  would  be 
an  attempt  to  politidae  the  Fed.  I  do 
not  think  we  want  to  do  that. 

If  my  colleagues  will  turn  to  page  16 
of  this  document,  section  6, 


To  that  end.  it  is  the  tenae  of  the  Oon- 
great  that  In  tbe  raporta  to  Cangnaa  re- 
quired by  the  Full  ltei>loyment  and  Bal- 
anced Growth  Act  of  1978,  the  Board  of 
Oovemora  of  the  Federal  Reaerve  Syatem 
ahall  mwrt  to  tbe  Coogreaa  on  tbe  otajec- 
tivea  of  the  Board  of  Oovemots  and  tbe 
Federal  Open  Market  Committee  with  re- 
spect to  the  growth  or  diminution  of  the 
Oraaa  Nattonal  Product  in  current  and  con- 
stant dolUra.  Inflation  and  unemployment 
for  tbe  current  and  three  f ollowtng  calendar 
years. 

Let  me  say  in  committee  I  submitted 
an  amendment  to  strike  out  the  word 
"objectives"  which  the  Fed  was  object- 
ing to  and  include  the  word  "assump- 
tions" which  they  said  they  were  talk- 
ing about.  The  majority  refused  to  do 
that. 

Now.     hopefully,     if    this    budget  ^ 
should  ever  get  to  conference,  we  will 
be  able  to  take  out  that  language  in 
conference  because  we  certainly  do  not 
want  to  politicize  the  Fed. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  such  time  as  she  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio 
(Ms.  Oakab). 

Bis.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  budget  as  proposed  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  and  I 
would  like  to  engage  in  a  brief  collo- 
quy with  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  know,  the  cur- 
rent recession  has  ravaged  such  key  in- 
dustries as  auto  and  steel  and  brought 
home  with  brutal  force  the  terrible  re- 
ality of  unemployment  for  millions  of 
American  workers  and  their  families. 
Many  of  our  largest  and  most  industri- 
alized States,  including  my  great  State 
of  Ohio,  have  suffered  from  sustained 
high  unemployment  and  increased 
benefit  costs. 

These  States,  as  well  as  others,  have 
^o  other  recourse  other  than  to 
borrow  from  the  Federal  Oovemment 
to  pay  unemployment  benefits  for 
larger  numbers  of  unemployed  work- 
ers for  longer  periods  of  time. 

Debtor  States  have  been  crushed 
under  the  weight  of  accumulating  in- 
terest obligations  as  a  result  of  the  in- 
ability to  liquidate  outstanding  loans 
to  the  Oovemment. 

This  situation  borders  on  catastro- 
phe. At  the  end  of  February  1983.  27 
States  owed  $12.5  billion  to  the  Oov- 
emment. Half  a  billion  dollars  alone  is 
the  interest  owed  by  a  large  number  of 
these  States.  These  States  are  being 
victimized  by  a  catch-22  trap.  While 
unemployment  stays  high,  they  will 
have  to  pay  imemployment  benefits, 
which  wlU  necessitote  borrowing, 
which  means  additional  interest  obli- 
gations on  top  of  the  principal  of  the 
loans.  Several  of  these  States— includ- 
ing my  own  of  Ohio— have  taken  stepa 


to  put  their  fiscal  houses  in  order,  but 
some  form  of  relief  is  needed  to  help 
them  get  a  handle  on  payment-of-in- 
terest  charges. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  unemployment 
compensation,  since  the  thirties, 
thanks  to  the  Oramm-Latta  budget. 
States  are  forced  to  pay  a  lO-percoit 
interest  charge,  whkAi  they  heretofore 
were  never  forced  to  pay. 

Thus  it  is  my  concern  that  Congress 
in  this  session  should  act  expeditiously 
on  any  prtH^aeal  to  extend  the  period 
of  time  within  which  States  could  pay 
deferred  interest  charges  or  indeed 
eliminate  them  altogether. 

On  this  point,  I  would  like  to  address 
a  question  to  my  colleague,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  House 
Budget  Committee,  Chairman  Joms. 
Can  he  assure  me  that  if  Congress  de- 
cides to  act  to  relieve  on  a  limited 
basis  the  burden  of  accrued  interest 
against  the  States  in  the  new  fiscal 
year,  could  this  decision  t>e  accommo- 
dated in  the  second  budget  resolution? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Ms.  OAKAR.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  The 
answer  to  the  gentlewoman's  question 
is  "yes."  In  fact,  it  is  clearly  stated  on 
page  157  of  the  committee  report. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  this  very  positive  and  encouraging 
answer. 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Obamm). 
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Mr.  ORAMM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  bring  this  debate  back 
into  focus  by  reminding  my  colleagues 
that  this  budget  is  binding  on  the  ac- 
tions of  Congress  only  on  the  1983  re- 
visions and  the  1984  budget.  It  is  bind- 
ing in  reconciliation  only  for  1984. 

What  does  this  budget  do?  Our  dis- 
tinguished chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma,  says  the  American 
people  are  willing  to  raise  taxes  to 
reduce  the  deficit,  and  so  they  may  be, 
but  this  budget  does  not  raise  taxes  to 
reduce  the  deficit. 

We  hear  that  we  can  cut  defense, 
that  maybe  we  do  not  need  as  much 
defense  as  the  President  says.  Maybe 
that  is  so.  but  do  the  American  people 
want  to  cut  defense  to  reduce  the  defi- 
cit or  do  they  want  to  cut  defense  to 
increase  social  spending? 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  problem  with 
this  budget  is  that  it  is  a  return  to  the 
tax-and-q>end  policies  of  the  1970's. 
This  budget  raises  income  taxes  by  $27 
billion. 

This  budget  cuts  defense  by  $9.3  bil- 
lion. But  does  it  apply  the  $9.3  billion 
to  the  deficit  to  bring  down  interest 
rates,  as  we  hear  the  rhetoric  from  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma?  Does  It 
apply  the  $27.4  billion  of  revenues  to 


bring  down  the  deficit  to  reduce  FM- 
eral  borrowing?  No.  it  raises  the  deficit 
by  $5.1  bUllon.  What  you  are  doing 
here  is  raising  taxes  under  the  pre- 
tense of  reducing  the  deficit.  What 
you  are  doing  is  flashing  defense 
below  the  Carter  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1984  and  on  the  CBO  base  line,  which 
is  what  we  agreed  to  debate  on,  below 
our  3-percent  commitment  to  NATO. 
But  do  you  apply  the  defense  savings 
to  lowering  the  deficit?  No. 

Tou  raise  social  welfare  expendi- 
tures, nondefense.  by  $42  bUlion. 

The  only  way  you  get  a  reduction  in 
the  deficit  is  by  tripling  the  initial  tax 
increase  over  the  next  5  years. 

Bfr.  Chairman,  this  budget  repre- 


Our  cfaaimum,  in  the  nmm«i  of  a 
Democratic  budget,  would  doom  us  to 
having  no  budget  in  1984,  to  threaten- 
ing the  Budget  Act  itself,  to  threateo- 
ing  the  very  process  that  has  allowed 
us  to  achieve  tOBOB  fiscal  renoDBtbO- 
Ity. 

This  budget  is  not  a  reqmnstble 
budget  It  is  a  tax-and-spend  budget 
and  its  binding  elements  raiae  the  defi- 
cit, raise  borrowing,  raise  interest 
rates,  and  threaten  the  ecmomic  re- 
covery. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  insert  in  the 
Rbooko  the  Appropriations  Committee 
analysis  of  the  Oramm-Latta  projec- 
tions on  deficits.  It  shows  in  the  ftnmi 


sents  a  retreat  from  the  progress  we  '  analysis  over  a  3-year  period  that  the 


have  made.  Our  economy  is  recover- 
ing. The  Inflation  rate  is  down  by 
three-quarters  because  we  made  hard 
decisions  in  the  last  two  budgets.  In- 
terest rates  are  down  by  50  percent. 
But  this  budget  goes  back  and  raises 
taxes  in  the  recession,  cripples  incen- 
tives and  cuts  defense.  But  does  it 
lower  the  deficit?  No.  It  spends  more 
than  it  saves  in  defense  cuts.  It  spends 
more  than  it  raises  in  taxes  and  it 
raises  the  deficit  by  $5.1  billion  dol- 
lars. 

And  what  does  it  raise  the  deficit  to 
do?  To  knock  out  the  woiUare  re- 
quirement in  AFDC.  It  raises  taxes 
and  cuts  defense  in  order  to  put  back 
the  provision  that  will  let  people  earn 
$14,200  a  year  and  stiU  draw  welfare. 

It  eliminates  the  progress  we  have 
made  in  eliminating  waste  and  fraud 
in  the  food  stamp  program  and  the 
progress  we  made  in  tightening  eligi- 
bility. 

This  budget  is  a  throwback  to  an- 
other era.  It  is  a  throwback  to  the 
budgets  that  produced  the  very  prob- 
lems that  we  are  trying  to  solve. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  look  not  at 
what  the  budget  does  in  nonbinding 
years  through  promises  of  tripling  the 
initial  tax  increase.  I  ask  them  to  look 
at  what  it  does  this  year  and  next 
year. 

It  raises  taxes.  It  slashes  defense, 
and  it  raises  the  deficit  so  that  we  can 
go  on  spending  here  in  Washington. 

I  do  not  believe  that  is  what  the 
American  people  want.  The  American 
people  are  willing  to  compromise. 
They  are  willing  to  sacrifice  to  make 
things  tetter.  But  they  are  not  willing 
to  compromise  and  sacrifice  to  go  back 
to  the  faUed  policies  of  the  1970's. 

We  must  vote  this  budget  down  so 
that  we  can  put  together  a  bipartisan 
compromise. 

This  budget  is  so  far  to  the  left  that 
it  cannot  compromise  with  the  Senate 
and  come  out  with  a  budget  that  Re- 
publicans can  vote  for  but  in  moving 
back  to  the  center,  it  will  lose  its  left- 
wing  support.  The  passage  of  this 
budget  would  deny  us  a  budget  resolu- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1984. 


gentleman  from  Texas  missed  the  defi- 
cit count  only  $438  billion  when  his 
program  was  paned. 

(XMPAMSON  OF  GRAMIMATTA  FBCM.  YEAR  1982  nST 
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Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Nklsoh). 

Mr.  NI3j80N  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  spoken  in  this  House  for  4 
years  to  urge  that  our  budget  process- 
es be  conducted  in  a  bipartisan  fash- 
Ion.  Over  and  over  I  have  been  disap- 
pointed. 

Three  years  ago  we  had  our  first  at- 
tempt at  bipartisanship.  That  was 
when  Bob  Oialmo,  then  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee,  along  with  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  de- 
fended the  budget  together  on  the 
floor.  I  thought  that  was  a  great 
moment  of  bipartisan  cooperation. 

I  have  also  spoken  in  this  House  to 
congratulate  the  President  and  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  leadership 
for  their  bipartisan  support  of  the 
social  security  package.  It  was  clearly 
in  the  Interest  of  the  Nation. 

But  this  year,  when  my  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Jonn)  made  entreaties  to  the  White 


House  for  a  bipvtiaan  budget  par- 
age, his  ef  f OTts  were  rebuffed. 

So  we  c(Hne  to  the  situation  today: 
that  it  falls  to  the  Democratic  majori- 
ty in  this  House  to  pass  a  legislative 
vehicle  and  send  it  to  the  Senate. 

Now.  there  are  items  in  this  budget  I 
do  not  mref er.  I  would  prefer  a  higher 
rate  of  defense  spending— a  7-percent 
rate  that  could  be  sustained  over  the 
5-year  cycle.  Gen.  David  Jones,  former 
head  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,"  in 
his  testimony  to  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee, emphasized  that  steady  growth  in 
military  spending  was  imperative  for 
rational  defense  planning  and  stability 
in  our  military  readiness. 

There  are  also  items  in  this  budget, 
that  I  prefer  over  other  alternatives. 
For  instance,  I  prefer  the  smaller  defi- 
cit in  this  budget— by  $11  billion— com- 
pared to  the  President's  budget.  And  I 
would  prefer  even  smaller  deficits 
than  these  choices,  to  insiire  that  eco- 
nomic recovery  will  be  sustained. 

But  clearly  the  issue  today  is  getting 
on  with  the  budget  process.  And,  with 
the  Republicans  not  offering  an  alter- 
native budget,  leaving  it  up  to  the 
Democrats  to  pass,  the  choice  Is  clear. 
It  is  the  wisest  choice  to  pass  the  only 
legislative  vehicle  before  us,  and  then 
resolve  the  differences  with  the 
Senate  to  achieve  a  responsible  and  ac- 
ceptable budget. 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Shustsr). 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  C%airman,  there 
are  two  points  which  I  would  like  to 
make  here  at  this  time.  The  first  is 
that  there  has  been  substantial  criti- 
cism of  the  document  which  our  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
put  out,  the  Committee  on  the  Budget 
of  the  UJS.  House  of  Representatives, 
in  which  they  label  it  a  Democratic 
plan  for  economic  recovery. 

The  criticism  has  been  from  our  side 
of  the  aisle  that  it  is  rather  blatant  to 
use  the  Government  Printing  Office 
and  Government  f  imds  to  print  an  es- 
sentially partisan  party  document  that 
better  could  have  been  paid  for,  not  by 
the  taxpayers,  but  rather  by  the 
Democratic  National  Committee. 

Well,  I  understand  that  argument 
made  by  my  colleagues  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle,  but  I  do  not  quite  agree  with 
it.  Rather,  I  would  like  to  salute  my 
colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  for  what  might  be  called  Truth  in 
Labeling,  Truth  in  Packaging. 

Indeed,  I  think  this  is  one  of  the 
more  honest,  more  accurate  state- 
ments, that  we  have  seen  in  legislation 
which  has  been  brought  before  this 
House,  because  indeed,  it  is  a  partisan 
Democratic  plan,  the  plan  of  the  ma- 
jority, the  plan  of  the  majority  which 
the  minority  had  very  little  opportuni- 
ty to  participate  in  and  fashion. 
Indeed,  this  was  rushed  through  the 
Budget  Committee  in  one  day  and.  in 
fact,  that  particular  day.  as  most  of  us 


will  recall,  was  the  day  in  which  tt 
done  In  the  shadow  of  the  nudear 
fr«eae;  so  we  really  did  not  have  much 
opportunity  at  all  to  come  to  grips  and 
try  to  fashion  a  bipartisan  budget  in 
the  Budget  Committee  because  of  the 
way  it  was  rammed  through. 

I  particularly  am  disappointed  in 
this,  because  as  our  hearings  unfolded 
in  the  Budget  Committee.  I  quite 
openly  and  with  some  trepidation 
stated  to  my  colleagues  that  I  was  will- 
ing to  bite  the  bullet  and  consider 
some  restraint  in  defense  spending. 

I  said  to  my  colleagues  that  al- 
though I  suppose  I  am  known  as  a 
hawk.  I  was  willing  to  face  up  to  the 
need  for  restraint  and  willing  to  work 
toward  helping  bring  this  about  on  a 
bipartisan  basis. 
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I  was  astonished.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  we  did  not  even  have  a  defense 
task  force.  I  spoke  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  about  this.  We  have  many 
different  task  forces  in  the  Budget 
Committee  to  deal  with  the  different 
issues  before  us.  and  an  issue  as  impor- 
tant as  defense,  we  did  not  even  have  a 
defense  task  force  subcommittee. 

I  understand.  The  distinguished 
chairman  told  me  his  reasons  when  we 
were  going  to  consider  this  issue  by 
the  full  committee,  and  yet  the  time 
that  we  gave  to  this.  I  believe,  was  not 
adequate  at  all.  I  was  quite  disappoint- 
ed that  at  least  my  entreaties  to  wotk. 
on  a  bipartisan  basis  to  bring  about 
some  restraint  really  were  rebuffed. 
There  was  no  response. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Shustks)  has  expired.  i 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  I  yield  2  additional 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania.       

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Insteiad  of  having 
some  bipartisan  effort  to  bring  about 
restraint,  instead  we  have  a.  budget 
proposal  before  us  today  which  does 
not  restrain  defense  spending  but. 
rather,  proposes  to  savage  defense 
spending.  The  budget  authority  by  the 
majority's  resolution  would  cut  budget 
authority  in  defense  $206  billion  over 
the  next  5  years,  over  $40  billion  a 
year  in  defense  cuts,  and  I  need  not 
run  through  what  this  would  do  to  the 
defense  budget.  It  has  already  been 
covered  by  the  distinguished  ranking 
member  of  our  committee. 

The  fact  is  that  rather  than  propos- 
ing restraint,  which  some  of  us  were 
willing  to  deal  with  on  a  bipartisan 
basis,  we  have  a  savaging  of  the  de- 
fense budget  instead.  I  think  that  is 
very  unfortunate,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  be^ 
lieve  the  American  people  have  a  right 
to  know  that  indeed  we  were  not  given 
this  bipartisan  opportunity. 

li^.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  6  minutes  to  the  genUe- 


woman  from  New  York  (Ms.  FUuuto). 
a  member  of  the  committee. 

Ms.  FBRRARO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yldding  this 
time  to  me. 

Mr.  ChaJrman.  I  am  delighted  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
budget  re8oluti<m  which  has  been  pre- 
sented by  the  Budget  Committee.  I 
cannot  help  but  recall  how  terribly 
frustrated  I  was  last  year  when  this 
body  engaged  in  debate  of  seven  reso- 
lutions, rejected  than  all,  and  finally 
ended  up  pawrtng  yet  another  Oramm- 
Latta  budget  Frustrated  because  I 
had  not  had  an  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  the  choices  that  were  made, 
n^istrated  because  the  ultimate  prod- 
uct that  was  passed  was  so  devastating 
to  the  women  of  this  country,  especial- 
ly after  Mat  damage  done  by  the  first 
round  of  Reagan-Oramm-Latta  budg- 
ets. 

Of  course,  this  is  a  new  year.  A  new 
Congress.  A  new  budget.  The  myth  of 
the  Reagan  mandate  to  dismantle  the 
Federal  Government  has  been  ex- 
posed, and  the  radical  economic  phi- 
losophy that  swept  through  this 
Chamber  2  years  ago  has  been 
scrm)ped  in  the  face  of  double-digit 
unemployment  and  triple-digit  defi- 
cits. 

Evidence  of  the  revived  concern  for 
Government's  role  in  the  economy 
comes  from  all  quarters.  Even  this 
president,  in  his  state  of  the  Union  ad- 
dress, said  "We  who  are  in  government 
must  take  the  lead  in  restoring  the 
economy." 

On  a  subject  of  great  concern  to  me, 
I  was  heartened  by  the  comments  of 
my  colleague  from  Maine,  who  said  on 
the  "Lawmakers"  show  on  February 
24: 

I  think  we  have  an  outdated  view  of 
women  In  today's  society  and  that  we  have 
to  reflect  that  chance  In  legislation  that 
comes  before  the  Congress.  Every  time  a  bill 
comes  up  we  have  to  look  at  it  to  see  how  It 
affects  women. 

My  colleague  from  Maine  Is  now 
deputy  minority  whip.  I  agree  with 
her,  and  I  think  that  this  budget  is  the 
first  major  opportunity  for  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats  who  care  about 
women's  Issues  to  do  something  about 
it. 

If  I  were  to  characterize  the  Reagan- 
Gramm-Latta  budgets  as  antiw<nnen— 
and  I  do— I  would  have  to  characterize 
the  committee  budget  as  prowomen. 
In  fact,  if  you  compare  the  Reagan- 
Gramm-Latta  budgets  of  the  last  2 
years  and  the  1994  Reagan  budget 
with  the  resolution  produced  by  the 
Budget  Committee,  you  get  a  clear  pic- 
ture of  how  this  administration  has 
contributed  to  the  "feminization  of 
poverty." 

BCy  colleague  from  Ohio  addressed 
the  add-ons  as  if  they  were  something 
we  should  be  ashamed  of— let  us 
review  than  together  to  see  who 
should  be  ashamed  of  their  action^ 
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In  each  of  the  past  2  years,  food 
stamps  q)ending— and  85  percent  of 
food  stamps  recipients  are  women  and 
children— has  been  cut  by  more  than 
$2  billion.  The  1984  Reagan  budget  re- 
quests another  $750  million  cut.  Our 
budget  provides  a  $900  millkm  In- 
crease. Between  us  and  them:  a  differ- 
ence of  $1.6  billion  in  food  stamps. 

For  the  third  straight  year,  the  ad- 
ministration has  proposed  eliminating 
the  legal  services,  in  which  67  percent 
of  the  clients  are  women,  many  of 
them  elderly.  We  propose  a  $50  mil- 
lion increase.  Between  us  and  them:  a 
difference  of  $290  million  for  legal 
service. 

In  the  last  2  years,  budget  authority 
for  assisted  housing  has  been  reduced 
from  $24  billion  to  $8.6  billion,  and 
this  year  the  administration  wants  to 
wipe  it  out.  Two-thirds  of  the  resi- 
dents of  assisted  housing  are  women. 
The  committee  proposes  $13.1  billion. 
That  $13.1  billion— and  the  continu- 
ation of  the  assisted  housing  pro- 
gram—is the  difference  between  us 
and  them  on  housing. 

Aid  to  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren, the  $7  billion  Federal  welfare 
program,  that  is  causing  the  $189  mil- 
lion deficit,  94  percent  of  which  goes 
to  women  and  children,  was  cut  $1  bil- 
lion In  1982.  The  administration  asked 
for  another  $1.3  billion  in  cuts  last 
year,  but  Congress  refused.  This  year's 
Reagan  plan  seeks  $730  million  in  new 
cuts,  compared  to  our  budget,  which 
adds  $100  million.  Between  us  and 
them:  $830  million  in  aid  for  families 
with  dependent  children. 

In  the  last  2  years,  the  administra- 
tion has  proposed  cuts  of  $11.7  biUlon 
in  medicaid.  Three-fifths  of  those  eli- 
gible for  medicaid  are  women.  Con- 
gress has  approved  $4.1  billion  in  cuts. 
The  administration  would  like  us  to 
cut  another  $1.9  billion  over  the  next  3 
years.  The  committee  resolution,  by 
contrast  rejects  the  new  cuts  and  adds 
$350  million  to  expand  medicaid  cover- 
age for  children.  In  fiscal  year  1984, 
the  difference  between  us  and  them  is 
$850  million. 

One  program  the  administration 
likes  to  talk  about  as  proof  that  it  is 
not  heartless  Is  the  WIC  special  feed- 
ing program  for  pregiuuit  and  nursing 
women  and  infants.  It  is  a  rather  disin- 
genuous claim,  since  in  both  its  1982 
and  1983  budgets  the  administration 
tried  to  cut  WIC  funding. 

This  year,  the  administration  finally 
got  smart,  perhaps  in  response  to  re- 
ports of  rising  infant  mortality  rates 
in  many  of  our  major  cities,  and  left 
WIC  alone.  In  fact.  Dave  Stockman 
thinks  they  deserve  congratulations 
for  freezing  the  program  at  current 
levels  rather  than  cutting  it.  But  that 
freeze  will  push  120.000  people  out  of 
the  program.  And  at  current  levels, 
the  program  serves  only  about  2  mil- 
lion of  more  than  8.3  million  women 
and  children  who  are  eligible  for  help. 


The  Budget  Committee  adtta  $S00  mil- 
lion for  WIC  to  help  meet  the  gtowtng 
need.  The  difference  between  us  sad 
them  is  $300  million,  and  it  Is  all  for 
poor  women  and  chfldren. 

In  addition  to  the  direct  budget  ac- 
tions slashing  programs  for  the  poor, 
the  administration  also  has  worked  to 
undermine  the  efforts  of  the  nonprofit 
charity  organl«tions  on  which  tt 
relies  to  pldt  up  the  burden.  Two 
years  ago.  cuts  in  the  postal  subsidy 
for  nonprofit  organizations  led  to  in- 
creases of  more  than  100  percent  in 
their  mailing  rates.  Tha  1984  Reagan 
budget  takes  another  whadi  at  the 
postal  subsidies.  prtHwdng  to  cut  them 
in  half,  from  $760  million  to  $400  mil- 
lion. The  cut  would  mean  million)}  of 
dollars  to  the  American  Red  Crocs,  the 
American  Cancer  Society.  St  Jude's 
Children's  Hospital,  and  thousantta  of 
other  groups.  The  cmnmittee  budget 
provides  the  full  $879  million  needed 
to  avoid  further  increases  in  postal 
rates  for  the  nonprofits.  The  differ- 
ence between  us  and  them:  $479  mil- 
lion. 

Last  year,  as  I  traveled  arotmd  the 
country  making  speeches  critid^ng 
the  Reagan  budget  and  describing  the 
budget  as  a  women's  issue,  I  was  ac- 
cused of  being  partisan.  Then  and 
now.  the  charge  Is  simply  an  attempt 
to  shift  attention  from  the  terrible 
human  suffering  these  policies  are 
causing. 

Four  years  ago.  when  I  was  first 
elected,  I  did  not  imagine  myself 
coming  to  Washington  to  fight  for  the 
women  of  this  country.  But  now,  I  am 
committed  to  seeing  that  economic 
equity  for  women  is  more  than  Just 
rhetoric  from  politicians  worried 
about  the  gender  gap  at  the  polls. 

If  you  share  that  commitment  here 
is  the  place  to  start  proving  it  Do  not 
think  you  can  vote  against  this  budget 
and  not  pay  a  price  with  women 
voters.  The  budget  is  a  women's  issue, 
and  you  are  either  for  women  or  you 
are  against  them. 

Let  me  say  Just  a  few  words  about 
the  rest  of  this  budget  Taken  as  a 
whole,  it  reflects  the  two  chief  consid- 
erations which  guided  the  committee 
in  its  deliberations.  In  the  short  run. 
the  goal  was  to  help  those  who  have 
been  hurt  most  by  the  recession. 
While  economic  recovery  appears  fl- 
nally  to  be  underway,  the  worst  vic- 
tims of  the  worst  recession  in  half  a 
century  will  not  benefit  from  recovery 
for  years.  Even  the  administration's 
projections  show  unemployment  at 
close  to  10  percent  for  2  years. 

The  committee  budget  through  a 
package  of  emergency  humanitarian 
assistance  and  education  and  training 
programs,  seeks  to  repair  the  social 
safety  net  and  to  provide  a  plan  for 
economic  growth  that  extends  eco- 
nomic recovery  to  all  Americans.  If 
this  package  should  be  criticized,  it 
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ihould  be   critlclaed  for  not   doing 
enou^L. 

Stfll.  It  makes  Important  improve- 
ments over  the  Reagan  budget.  Unlike 
the  Rcaagan  plan,  the  committee 
honofs  the  c<unmltment  Congress 
made  3  mffnt*»«  ago  to  increase  Federal 
mass  transit  sssistanrt  When  we  de- 
cided, with  the  administration's  sup- 
port, that  1  penny  of  the  5  cent  gas 
tax  should  go  to  mass  transit,  the  idea 
was  to  supplement,  rather  than  re- 
place, the  funds  we  were  already 
spending. 

The  Reagan  budget  ignores  that 
clear  intention,  and  provides  almost  a 
billion  less  for  transit  than  the  Sur- 
face Transportation  Assistance  Act 
did.  The  Reagan  budget  also  revives 
the  twice-rejected  plan  to  phase  out 
transit  operating  aid.  The  committee 
provides  the  full  level  of  capital  and 
operattaig  assistance  \mder  last  year's 
bill,  giving  ba<ny  needed  help  to  our 
Nation's  transit  systems. 

The  coDunlttee  budget  also  accom- 
modates $22  billion  in  phase  n  and 
phase  m  Jobs  programs.  The  goal  is  to 
provide  a  mix  of  emergency  aid  and 
eduatkm.  employment  and  training, 
and  civilian  research  apd  develoixnent 
that  will  help  bring  long-term  econom- 
ic growth  and  will  ultimately  provide 
Jobs  for  mfinnna  of  Americans. 

One  elonoit  of  the  package  that  I 
particularly  support  is  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Development 
Hank,  modeled  after  the  Reconstnic- 
tlon  Finance  Corporation  of  the 
lasO's.  Such  a  bank  could  serve  as  a 
source  of  equity  ci4>ltal  to  basic  indxis- 
tries  in  need  of  modemintlon.  or  to 
new  technologies,  or  to  local  govern- 
ments for  infrastructure  Improve- 
ments. The  original  RFC  played  a 
major  role  in  leatUng  us  out  of  the  de- 
pression. A  new  institution  could  play 
a  ritwiiMT  role  in  the  long-term  rebuild- 
ing of  America. 

The  second  consideration  we  had  in 
writing  this  budget,  and  the  second 
m>ect  of  our  long-term  economic 
growth  plan,  is  the  reduction  of  defi- 
cit We  have  accomplished  this  goal. 
Our  deficit  is  $7  billion  lower  than  the 
Reaganr  deficit  in  1984,  and  over  the 
next  5  years  our  total  deficit  is  more 
ttiMi  $100  bUllon  less  than  under  the 
Reagan  budget. 

In  hearings  before  the  committee, 
economists  of  every  stripe  agreed  that 
the  wMwit'^i  imvedlent  in  any  eco- 
n<»nlc  recovery  was  a  declining  trend 
in  the  deficit.  We  have  done  that, 
without  resorting  to  "now  you  see 
them  now  you  don't"  standby  taxes. 

The  President  charges  that  we  have 
reduced  the  deficit  making  defense  re- 
ductions that  threaten  our  national  se- 
curity, and  by  raiiring  taxes,  thereby 
^ifiitng  a  "dagger  straight  at  the  heart 
of  Amoica's  rebuilding." 

The  1981  tax  cut,  misnamed  "the 
■copomlc  Recovery  Tax  Act,"  reduced 
revenues  by  more  than  $1.1  trillion 


fnun  1982  to  1988.  creating  the  worst 
deficit  crisis  in  our  history.  Supply- 
side  economics  has  been  exposed  as  a 
sure  piUh  to  fiscal  ruin. 

The  contingency  tax  proposed  in  the 
President's  budget  is  not  the  first  tax 
Increase  he  has  sponsored.  Last  year, 
he  enthuslastlcal^  helped  push  two 
major  tax  increases  through  Congress. 
So  he  is  no  stranger  to  raising  taxes. 

But  now,  at  the  same  time  he  has 
proposed  another  tax  hike  of  his  own. 
he  is  attacking  the  Democratic  budget, 
not  for  raising  taxes,  but  simply  for 
proposing  deferral  of  a  scheduled  tax 
cut.  The  logic  of  the  Democratic  posi- 
tion is  that  it  makes  no  sense  to 
borrow  money  to  give  the  people  a  tax 
cut  now  only  to  take  it  back  through  a 
tax  increase  2  years  from  now. 

As  for  defense  cuts,  the  President's 
charge  that  the  Democratic  budget  is 
weak,  is  absolutely  silly.  The  coounit- 
tee  budget  spends  $235  billion  in  1984, 
Just  $9  bOlion  less  than  Reagan's  re- 
quest. It  spends  $100  billion  more  than 
the  country  spent  in  1980.  And  over 
the  next  5  years,  we  would  spend  $1.6 
trillion  on  defense,  while  the  President 
would  spend  $1.8  trillion. 

That  is  hardly  an  agenda  for  weak- 
ness, or  cause  for  Joy  in  the  Kremlin, 
as  the  Washington  Poet  said. 

The  committee  budget  is  fair,  it  is 
balanced,  and  it  is  the  best  plan  for 
meeting  our  Nation's  needs  that  has 
yet  emerged.  As  a  whole,  the  budget  is 
a  commitment  to  our  Nation's 
strength— both  its  economic  strength 
and  its  military  strength.  As  you  con- 
sider it,  do  not  get  bogged  down  in  the 
rhetoric  about  giving  Joy  to  the  Krem- 
lin or  aiming  daggers  at  economic  re- 
covery. Consider  the  budget  on  its 
merits.  Especially  those  of  you  who 
represent  districts  which  have  been 
hardest  hit  by  the  recession  and  the 
budget  cuts  of  the  last  2  years,  I  urge 
you  to  vote  your  constituents  needs, 
and  support  this  budget  as  the  best 
package  they  are  likely  to  get. 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Chariman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Cohable). 

BCr.  CONABLE.  TAt.  Chairman,  I  do 
believe  that  economic  recovery  will  do 
more  for  women  than  all  the  programs 
to  put  them  in  dependency  that  we 
can  think  of.  I  certainly  hope  to  see 
women  getting  their  full  share  of  an 
expanding  economy. 

Blr.  Chairman,  I  also  have  listened 
to  a  lot  of  perceptions  about  what  has 
gone  wrong  in  this  process,  and  we  all 
know  that  something  is  wrong.  It 
would  be,  after  the  beginnings  that  we 
had  in  social  security  to  try  to  achieve 
bipartisanship,  most  unfortunate  if  we 
were  to  find  ourselves  mired  in  a  parti- 
sanship irretrievable  in  such  a  basic 
document  of  Government  as  the 
budget. 
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In  fact,  the  perception  on  my  side  of 
the  aisle  Is  that  the  Democrats  have 
put  together- a  budget  on  their  own 
without  consultation,  and  it  has 
proved  to  be  the  kind  of  budget  in 
which  it  was  clear  that  Republicans, 
standing  for  the  things  they  have 
stood  for  over  the  past  several  years, 
could  not  participate.  We  have  found 
ourselves  in  short  reduced  to  confron- 
tation rather  cooperation,  a  most  un- 
fortunate development 

If  we  are  unable  to  defeat  a  partisan 
budget  put  together  without  consulta^ 
tlon.  It  can  become  the  pattern  for  the 
future  Issues  of  this  Congress,  and  let 
us  not  be  surprised  then  if  we  in  the 
minority  have  to  revert  to  the  old  tac- 
tics of  legislative  ambush  and  harass- 
ment and  delay  that  you  so  deplore 
and  we  do  not  enjoy.  Cooperation  is 
something  to  be  desired  in  the  Nation- 
al Legislature,  and  we  should  not  con- 
front if  we  can  avoid  it 

Now,  I  am  here  to  talk  particularly 
about  t  Axes^ 

Mr.  IflCHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  yield  to  the  minor- 
ity leader^ 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  applaud  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Cohabli)  for  the  statement 
he  made. 

The  gentleman  wMklmows  how  hard 
and  long  we  labored  last  year  and  the 
year  before  when  as  a  matter  of  fact 
both  parties  in  a  sense  rejected  the 
President's  budget  and  it  was  up  to  us 
to  put  one  together.  As  I  recall,  it  did 
not  take  weeks  but  months  of  bringing 
different  groups  together  to  fashion 
the  budget  that  was  passed  last  year  in 
a  tnily  bipartisan  spirit. 

We  are  willing  to  be  constructive  on 
this  side,  even  though  we  are  in  the 
minority  position  we  have  been  in  all 
these  years,  and  I  think  that  has  been 
good  for  the  legislative  process.  But 
when  you  think  you  are  so  autocratic 
and  have  gotten  so  fat  with  such  a  big 
margin  that  you  Just  do  not  need 
anyone  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  then, 
as  the  gentleman  suggests,  we  will 
surely  have  to  keep  that  in  mind  as  we 
go  down  through  the  remainder  of 
this  session. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
greatest  tragedy.  I  say  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
MicHXL)  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  would  be  if  this  pattern  suc- 
ceeded and  we  found  in  all  major  legis- 
lation coming  down  the  pike  from  now 
on  a  take-it-or-leave-lt  approach.  That 
is  not  the  way  for  a  legislative  body  to 
function. 

Now,  let  us  talk  about  taxes.  There 
is  $27  billion  of  additional  taxes  in  the 
Democratic  budget.  That  is  not  speci- 
fied, but  Indeed  that  is  exactly  the 
amount  of  money  that  would  result 
from  the  elimination  of  the  third  year 


of  that  rate  cut  proposed  by  the  1981 
« act  and  by  the  •""«'»«■"«'«  of  inttoTing 
which,  betwem  1985  and  1988.  would 
reduce  the  taxes  that  otherwise  would 
be  collected  by  roughly  $90  billion.  It 
Is  partkularly  the  «n<i«>THng  that  I 
would  like  to  address  because  this  is 
the  most  significant  reform  of  tax- 
ation that  I  have  voted  for  in  the  18 
years  I  have  been  in  this  body.  To 
eliminate  it  because  it  would  make  our 
budgeting  easier  or  because  It  would 
permit  us  to  take  through  the  ba(± 
door  that  fiscal  dividend  which  fi- 
nances government  growth  would  be  a 
tragedy  indeed. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  wlU  for- 
give me  if  I  engage  in  a  bit  of  personal 
history.  When  I  came  here  in  1985,  if 
we  had  had  a  unified  budget  although 
I  do  not  want  the  Members  to  hold  me 
to  the  exact  figures,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  total  government 
revenues  would  have  amounted  to 
about  $116  billion.  Since  that  time  I 
have  participated  in  five  major  tax 
cuts,  and  I  have  been  so  successful  as  a 
tax  cutter  that  I  have  now  reduced  the 
Government's  tax  revenues  to  $620  bil- 
lion. Now,  that  sum  includes,  of 
course,  some  Increase  in  social  insur- 
ance taxation,  and  it  includes  some 
real  economic  growth. 

The  CHAIRBCAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Com- 
ABL«)  has  expired. 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  additional  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Conabls). 

Mr.  CONABLE.  But  Mr.  Chidrman. 
if  anyone  believes  the  major  contribu- 
tor to  such  from  the  of  tax  revenues 
was  anything  but  bracket  creep,  he 
does  not  know  the  history  of  the  past 
10  years.  The  Impact  of  inflation  on 
IKe  graduated  income  tax  has  been  a 
cornucopia  of  tax  revenue.  Govern- 
ment has  become  the  prinuuy  benefi- 
ciary of  inflation,  taking  a  bigger  cut 
from  every  worirtngman's  paycheck  as 
he  marches  through  the  brackets.  It  is 
a  politician's  dream— more  money  to 
spend  without  having  to  raise  taxes. 

What  was  the  result,  thoui^?  By  the 
time  this  administration  took  office 
the  Federal  tax  burden  was  the  high- 
est in  history,  despite  a  tax  cut  which 
occurred  halfway  through  the  Carter 
administration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  to  my 
friends  that  this  kind  of  economic 
drag  cannot  go  on  indefinitely  without 
causing  Irreparable  harm.  We  tried  to 
turn  It  around  first  by  substantial  per- 
centage cuts  over  a  3-year  period,  and 
then  we  tried  to  follow  it  with  income 
tax  indexation,  applying  the  cost-of- 
living  adjustment  to  the  point  at 
which  the  working  people  of  America 
moved  into  the  next  higher  bracket 
through  inflation.  In  this  way.  after 
getting  taxes  down,  we  could  be  sure 
we  were  taxing  real  Income  for  the 
first  time,  not  illusory.  Inflated 
income. 


It  is  terribly  Important  for  an  hones- 
ty-ln-taxatlon  approach  and  terribly 
Important  for  a  system  that  Involves 
.  Justice  for  the  American  woAlng  m>n 
that  we  retain  Indexing.  Everything  I 
hear  and  everything  I  see  leads  me  to 
believe  that  oiu*  friends  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side  of  the  aisle  have  targeted 
this  reform  before  it  can  take  effect 
They  can  be  sure  that  once  it  takes 
effect  the  American  people  wlU  never 
give  it  up. 

Surely  it  is  a  politician's  dream  being 
able  to  finance  program  growth  with- 
out having  to  raise  taxes.  Surely  it  is 
something  the  tax  writers  like  because 
they  can  buy  reform  and  they  can  oc- 
casionally pass  out  through  the  front 
door  a  small  part  of  the  money  that 
comes  in  in  such  large  amounts 
through  the  back  door,  riaiwUng  great 
credit  therefor.  Surely  the  budgeters 
like  it  because  it  makes  their  Job  a 
great  deal  easier. 

The  cynics  look  with  fear  at  index- 
ing and  say  that  this  body  will  never 
have  the  nerve  to  raise  taxes  if  they 
have  to  Justify  what  will  be  bought 
with  the  higher  taxes.  They  say  that  it 
is  easier,  then.  Just  to  let  bracket  creep 
do  the  work  for  them.  I  am  willing  to 
vote  for  higher  taxes  if  necessary,  but 
I  am  not  willing  to  steal  with  the  bur- 
glar's tools  of  bracket  creep. 

Now,  what  would  be  the  effect  of 
eliminating  the  third  year  of  the  rate 
cut  and  indexing?  Let  us  Just  look  at 
what  the  DRI  model  through  which 
the  Democratic  alternative  has  been 
run  will  show  us.  The  level  of  real 
ONP  is  lower  by  0.7  percent  in  1984, 
by  1.7  percent  in  1985.  and  by  1.6  per- 
cent in  1986.  The  unemployment  rate 
is  higher  by  0.7  percent  in  1986,  the 
real  disposable  personal  incomes  are 
off  by  as  much  as  1.7  percent  in  1985 
and  0.9  percent  in  1986,  and  real  busi- 
ness capital  spending  is  reduced  by  1.9 
percent  in  both  1985  and  1986.  If  this 
budget  passes,  these  untoward  results 
are  to  be  expected. 

We  cannot  go  on  raising  taxes  with- 
out suffering  an  economic  impact  of 
devastating  proportions.  It  is  time,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  this  budget  was  put 
down  and  that  we  try  to  work  together 
to  come  up  with  something  that  will 
not  have  effects  that  are  so  devastat- 
ing to  the  American  people,  to  the  re- 
covery, and  to  the  future  of  a  free 
economy. 

Bfr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  (Mr.  Gucxmam). 

Mr.  GLICKBIAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
Intend  to  vote  for  this  budget  but  I 
would  like  to  indicate  that  contrary  to 
what  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
said,  the  minority  party  could  have 
come  up  with  a  budget  if  it  wanted  to. 
It  would  have  been  the  President's 
budget  I  think  the  minority  party  was 
too  embarrassed  to  come  to  this  floor 
with  a  budget  with  a  $200  billion  defi- 
cit They  chose  not  to;  they  chose  to 


put  our  party  on  the  spot  instead.  In 
reaUty.  they  abdicated  their  President 
by  not  supporting  his  budget 

We  Democrats  came  up  with  a 
budget  which  Is  clesrly  not  perfect 
but  It  Is  the  only  available  alternative 
right  now. 

Frankly,  I  would  like  to  see  the  mod- 
erates of  both  parties  unite  and  come 
up  with  a  budget  ^hat  would  have 
taken  the  revenue  aid  d^^fgnse  figures 
which  were  something  dose  to  that  of 
the  Jones  budget  and  then  held  the 
line  on  domestic  spending  and  frosen 
it  at  last  year's  level  plus  infiwtii?n 
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And  that  together,  would  have  pro- 
duced a  budget  deficit  of  maybe  $15 
billion  less  than  we  have  now  In  the 
budget  before  us.  But  we  did  not  really 
have  that  option.  My  worry  is  that  in 
conference  we  will  not  cut  taxes  to  the 
level  that  the  Jones  proposal  ti««,  *nrf 
we  wUl  incraue  defense  substantially, 
we  will  never  be  able  to  cut  back  the 
domestic  spending  as  much  as  perhaps 
was  anticipated,  and  we  will  come  bade 
to  this  floor  with  a  conference  report 
of  a  budget  that  has  a  def  idt  of  some 
$15  billion  or  so  more  than  we  are 
talking  about  here.  That  is  a  very  real 
worry.  But  my  feeling  about  it  is  that 
we  have  to  come  forth  with  some- 
thing, and  this  budget  does  give  our 
conferees  some  negotiating  room. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  personal  mes- 
sage and  warning,  however,  to  our 
leaders  that  many  Members  cannot 
support  the  domestic  program  in- 
creases that  are  Implldt  in  this 
budget.  And  I  do  not  consider  mjrself 
one  of  the  boll  weevils.  I  consider 
myself  one  of  the  moderates  in  this 
place.  And  while  I  am  willing  to  vote 
for  this  budget,  I  am  not  willing  to  go 
hog  wild  on  additional  domestic  spend- 
ing programs.  And  neither  am  I  willing 
to  go  hog  wild  on  defense  spending 
program  increases.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  has  raised  an  ap- 
propriate responsible  Increase  in  de- 
fense spending. 

So  while  this  is  a  document  which 
sets  general  guidelines,  I  hope  that  we 
do  not  get  fooled  or  coerced  into  ac- 
cepting all  of  the  levels  of  the  budget 
doctunent  In  terms  of  our  votes  on 
future  appropriations  bills,  or  new  au- 
thorization programs.  I  intend  not  to 
do  that 

As  I  have  Just  stated.  I  wlU  be  voting 
for  the  budget  resolution  that  has 
been  recommended  to  us  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  The  committee, 
under  the  able  leadership  of  my 
friend,  Jnt  Joms,  took  on  a  formida- 
ble task  of  bringing  together  the 
widely  varying  points  of  view  in  our 
own  party  and  trying  to  arrive  at  a 
reasonable  budget  package.  Though  I 
do  not  agree  with  their  final  product 
in  its  entirety,  I  am  convinced  that 
their  package  Indudes  a  number  of 
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■ound  praniBeB.  They  reeocniied  the 
tanportanoe  of  reducing  the  Federal 
deficit,  tint  and  f  (nremoat  Aa  I  was 
told  when  a  number  of  us  were  meet- 
ing with  a  group  of  Wall  Street  econo- 
mists a  few  weeks  ago.  the  recovery 
can  ocmtinue  if  we  talie  steps  to  turn 
around  the  trend  so  we  are  moving 
toward  lower  deficits.  That  is  what  the 
Budget  Cknnmittee's  package  would 
do.  Their  deficit  for  fiscal  1984  Is  $4.7 
billion  lower  than  that  proposed  by 
the  administration,  but,  m<»e  impor- 
tantly, the  out-year  deficits  under  the 
plan  embodied  in  the  resolution  con- 
tinue to  be  smaller  than  those  in  the 
sdmlnistration  pn^Misal. 

This  budget  is  an  improvement  on 
what  the  administration  proposed,  but 
It  is  not  what  we  need  to  end  up  with 
for  a  fiscal  blueprint  for  the  country's 
economic  recovery. 

We  need  a  budget  that  says  we  are 
not  going  to  let  special  interest  add 
on's  stand  in  the  way  of  the  deficit  re- 
duction we  all  aclmowledge  is  needed. 
We  need  a  budget  that  makes  even 
more  of  a  reduction  in  the  deficit. 

We  need  a  budget  that  makes  that 
reduction  in  a  fair,  equitable,  and 
workable  fashion. 

Most  importantly,  we  need  a  budget 
passed.  Otherwise,  our  financial  mar- 
kets will  be  in  chaos.  They  will  rightly 
have  to  question  our  ability  to  decide 
(m  a  plan— any  plan— of  deficit  reduc- 
tion. 

I  view  this  budget  we  are  considering 
today  as  a  negotiating  posture  that  we 
should  take  to  conference  with  the 
Senate  once  they  sit  down  again  and 
come  up  with  their  plan.  As  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  the  minority  party 
here  in  the  House  Lb  not  offering  an  al- 
ternative of  their  own  today,  it  seems 
clear  that  they  have  decided  not  to 
participate  in  a  positive  way  in  this 
body's  budget  development.  I  do  not 
know  whether  that  is  out  of  intransi- 
gence or  an  inability  to  reach  consen- 
sus. Whatever  the  cause,  the  negotiat- 
ing will  be  left  for  conference. 

In  light  of  the  makeup  of  the 
present  Senate,  I  would  expect  that 
what  they  come  up  with  wlU  provide 
for  less  domestic  spending,  more  de- 
fense spending,  and  less  in  the  way  of 
revenue  increases.  We  can  come  out  of 
a  conference  then  with  a  whole  range 
of  deficit  flgiires— higher  or  lower 
than  what  this  resolution  proposes.  I, 
for  one,  here  and  now  urge  our  confer- 
ees to  make  their  first  priority  getting 
the  deficit  down.  We  should  be  willing 
to  reduce  domestic  spending  to  the 
1M3  levels  plus  an  inflation  factor. 
There  might  be  a  need  to  compromise 
some  on  the  additional  revenue  levels, 
and  I  expect  our  defense  figures  would 
not  stand  Just  as  they  are.  Still,  the 
administration's  massive  Increases  in 
the  defense  function  will  need  to  be 
trimmed  to  a  reasonable  level  of  in- 
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Now  let  me  go  into  the  breakdown  of 
the  House  budget  a  bit.  I  am  in  gener- 
al agreonent  with  our  Budget  Com- 
mittee, as  far  as  recommendation  in 
the  defense  area.  Prom  all  reports,  the 
President  is  going  to  be  telling  the 
Nation  tonight  that  we  are  in  dreadful 
shape  and  that  the  Russians  are 
coming  to  get  us,  if  you  will.  I  do  not 
in  any  way  disparage  the  President's 
concern  about  our  defensive  cv^abili- 
ties.  Every  one  of  us  realises  the  pre- 
eminent responsibility  of  this  Govern- 
ment to  assure  the  security  of  the 
United  States,  and  none  of  us.  least  of 
all  me.  would  seriously  argue  against 
fimds  that  are  needed  to  assure  our 
national  security.  The  House  Budget 
Committee  resolution  does  not  repre- 
sent a  cut  in  defense  spending.  In- 
stead, the  committee  resolution  pro- 
vides for  au  increase  of  $21.15  billion— 
that  Is  a  10-percent  increase— over  out- 
lays in  this  fiscal  year.  Total  Pentagon 
outlays  in  fiscal  1984  would  be  $235.4 
billion  next  year.  Expenditures  of  that 
magnitude  will  certainly  not  lead  to 
the  deterioration  of  our  security.  In 
fact.  I  have  serious  doubts  about  the 
ability  of  our  defense  establishment  to 
spend  any  more  than  that  so  quicldy 
without  much  of  it  going  to  waste. 

As  far  as  domestic  spending  is  con- 
cerned. I  give  the  committee  credit  for 
starting  out  at  the  baseline  of  1983 
8i>ending  levels  adjusted.  I  wish  they 
had  stopped  right  there.  Cutting  out 
the  add  ons  that  this  budget  calls  f  or— 
and  I  would  teU  you  that,  in  all  hones- 
ty, if  times  were  right  I  would  want  to 
see  many  of  the  programs  which  the 
committee  would  provide  additional 
fimds  expanded.  But  this  Is  not  the 
right  time.  The  recovery  we  have 
begim  is  fragile.  I  hope  it  will  contin- 
ue, but  an  upsurge  in  interest  rates 
could  very  well  stop  it  in  its  tracks.  On 
the  other  hand,  further  drops  in  inter- 
est rates  could  spur  it  on.  If  we  resist 
the  add  ons  that  are  proposed,  popular 
as  they  may  be  to  many  groups,  and  as 
much  as  we  might  like  them,  we  could 
reduce  the  budget  authority  in  this 
bill  by  over  $20  billion  and  reduce  out- 
lays by  nearly  $9  billion.  Such  a  fur- 
ther reduction  in  the  deficit  could  be 
Just  what  it  takes  to  get  interest  rates 
down  f  iu*ther. 

Putting  a  freeze  on  the  spending 
levels  of  last  year  with  necessary  ad- 
justments to  cover  inflation  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  some  of  these 
other  programs  could  not  receive  addi- 
tional fimdlng.  The  flexibility  would 
remain  to  decide  that  economies  could 
be  made  in  other  programs  within  a 
function  to  cover  added  costs  of  pro- 
grams which  are  needed  to  spur  the 
economic  recovery  we  all  want  to  see. 

As  for  the  revenue  side,  I  am  in 
agreement  with  the  committee  that  we 
should  apply  the  freeze  concept  to 
both  the  revenue  and  expenditure 
sides  of  the  picture  as  a  matter  of 
equity.  I  am  not  at  aU  convinced,  how- 


ever, that  the  $S6  bHUfni  tn  revenues 
which  the  oonmittee  calls  for  can  or 
should  be  achieved.  Some  of  that  has 
already  been  aivroved  by  the  House  in 
the  social  security  reform  padcage. 
and  the  committee  has  left  further 
revenue  Increases  to  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee and  the  full  House.  One  mvmiae 
behind  the  additional  $30  UUlan  is 
that  it  could  be  achieved  by  the  reve- 
nues that  can  be  saved  by  repealing  or 
deferring  the  third  year  of  the  tax  cut. 
For  a  niunber  of  reasons.  I  am  con- 
cerned that  we  wiU  never  reach  that 
revenue  figure.  I  personally  have  some 
problems  with  complete  repeal  of  the 
tax  cut  both  in  terms  of  equity  and  in 
terms  of  the  impact  on  the  economy. 
Instead,  some  sort  of  cap  might  be  in 
order.  That  could  still  mean  consider- 
able savings  and  reductions  in  the  defi- 
cit. In  sum.  while  I  do  not  necessarily 
agree  with  the  magnitude  of  the  reve- 
nue changes  called  for  in  the  commit- 
tee budget.  I  agree  completely  with 
them  that  we  need  to  look  at  the  reve- 
nue side  of  the  picture. 

To  wrap  this  up,  I  do  not  think  the 
committee's  resolution  is  ideal.  It  is 
not  the  budget  I  would  have  written 
myself.  But  I  do  not  have  that  luxury. 
It  should  have  held  the  line  on  domes- 
tic spending,  regardless  of  the  tempta- 
tion to  add.  It  should  have  relied  some 
less  on  revenues.  Still,  it  puts  us  in  a 
good  position  to  go  to  the  Senate  and 
work  out  a  moderate,  realistic  budget. 
That  would  serve  the  country  welL  I 
hope  we  have  the  good  sense  to  see 
that  as  this  process  moves  forward. 

Mr.  JONiS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  7  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Dowhkt).  I 
Hx.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  have  decided  to  do  a 
little  budget  change  from  the  Presi- 
dent, simply  because  the  problems  in 
our  country  are  pretty  serious  and  we 
want  to  address  them.  We  are  worried, 
as  you  are.  economically,  about  the 
out  year  deficits,  and  we  do  something 
about  them.  We  are  worried  about  and 
concerned  that  the  people  who  are  un- 
employed today,  the  people  who 
cannot  have  adequate  housing  today 
and  who  are  not  properly  fed  today 
need  to  be  helped  today,  not  in  the  dis- 
tant Valhalla  of  economic  recovery 
that  the  administration  promises  us. 
We  are  dealing  with  the  cold  world  as 
it  is,  not  how  we  would  like  it  to  be. 
but  as  it  is.  and  that  is  what  this 
budget  addresses.  It  is  a  change  of 
policy,  yes.  It  Is  a  balance  between  the 
need    for    fiscal    reality    and    fiscal 

Anybody  here  5  years  ago.  3  years 
ago,  2  years  ago,  or  even  last  year,  who 
would  have  said  that  Ronald  Reagan 
would  be  proposing  the  biggest  deficits 
in  our  history  would  have  laughed.  Do 
you  remember  what  he  said  in  Febru- 
ary  1981?  Let  me  remind  my  col- 


leagues <m  the  other  side.  He  aid  that 
big  deficits  caused  inflttticni.  big  defi- 
cits caused  unemidoyment,  big  deficits 
caused  us  not  to  grow  eoonomlcally.  So 
we  have  taken  a  page  from  Ronald 
Reagan's  bock  and  we  have  attenuated 
to  reduce  those  deficits,  but  at  the 
same  time  not  leave  a  wi^  of  human 
suffering  that  I  am  afraid  my  col- 
leagues on  the  RQ)ublican  side  do  not 
care  about 

Let  me  talk,  for  a  minute,  about 
some  of  the  myths  that  have  grown  up 
around  here: 

The  minority  says,  increased  spend- 
ing goes  only  for  domestic  spending 
and  we  are  not  serious  about  deficits. 
We  are  simply  reducing  defense,  rais- 
ing money  for  domestic  spending. 
Myth  No.  1. 

The  fact  is  that  we  reduce  over  the 
next  5  years  the  deficit  by  $522  billion. 
Tliat  is  what  we  reduce  it  by. 

And  let  me  give  you  some  of  the  ele- 
ments. The  first  element  that  we 
reduce  is  defense.  Because  of  a  4-per- 
cent real  increase,  we  save  $165  billion 
for  defense.  We  raise  $315  billion  from 
revenue.  If  you  add  that  total  togeth- 
er, you  will  find  that  $479  billion  in 
the  deficit  of  that  $522  billion  comes 
from  revenue  and  comes  from  a  lesser 
amount  in  defense. 

Now,  I  know  all  of  you  have  been  sit- 
ting there  wpt.  with  pencil  and  paper, 
and  you  will  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  further  reduction— let  me 
repeat  it— the  further  reduction  in 
nondefense  discretionary  spending, 
what  you  call  social  spending,  is  $44 
billion,  which  means,  for  those  with 
uncanny  grasps  of  the  obvious,  that 
we  not  only  reduce  defense  spending, 
which  we  do,  and  I  think  realistically 
so,  we  not  only  raise  revenue,  l)ecause 
we  have  to,  unfortunately,  but  we 
reduce,  reduce,  reduce  domestic  spend- 
ing from  the  1983  baseline  so  that  we 
can  reduce  the  size  of  the  deficit.  That 
seems,  somehow,  to  be  lost  in  this  dis- 
cussion. 

We  are  not  promiscuously  spending 
money  to  help  people.  Heaven  forbid 
we  should  to  that.  We  are  reducing 
the  real  levels  because  we  too  are  con- 
cerned with  the  real  interest  rates  and 
the  problems  of  inflation. 

The  second  myth  is  that  this  some- 
how savages  defense  spending. 

BCany  of  you  were  not  here  years  ago 
when  in  fact  defense  spending  was  sav- 
aged, when  in  fact  we  did  not  grow  in 
real  terms  in  defense.  Did  it  hurt  us? 
Some  will  say  yes.  some  will  say  no.  I 
happen  to  think  that  we  have  never 
ment  the  money  properly.  But  there 
could  be  a  good  argument  for  the  fact 
that  it  was  not  enough  to  sustain  read- 
iness and  alert  rates,  and  the  like. 
That  has  changed.  This  4-percent  in- 
crease is  not  Just  a  4-percent  increase, 
as  the  chairman  pointed  out  ad  nause- 
am. It  is  a  drastically  larger  increase  in 
the  items  the  President  wants  in- 
creased. 
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RAD  qiending  and  procurement 
spending  rise  not  by  4  percent  but 
closer  to  7  percent  over  4  or  5  years. 
So  we  are  spending  more  in  real  terms 
for  defense  than  we  have  historically 
spent,  and  that  will  more  than  ade- 
quately address  the  weapons  needs. 

So  we  are  spending  more  money  for 
defense  and  we  are  spending  less 
money  for  social  programs.  We  are  not 
spending  as  much  as  you  would  love  to 
spend  for  defense  because  we  do  not 
need  to,  and  we  are  spending  more  fdr 
domestic  programs  becaiise  there  are 
people  out  there  who  are  hurting 
whom  we  intend  to  help. 

So  there  are  policy"  differences,  very 
fundamental  ones.  But  this  budget 
does  not  lose  sight  of  the  essential 
problem  of  deficits,  at  the  same  time 
dealing  with  people. 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  BETHtJNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  talked  an  awful  long  time 
about  deficits,  and  I  remember  a  lot  of 
talk  last  year  about  a  deficit  reduction 
plan  and  much  talk  from  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle— I  think  includ- 
ing the  gentleman  from  New  York— 
about  the  fact  that  in  last  year's  great 
tax  increase  we  were  getting  $3  worth 
of  spending  cuts  for  every  dollar's 
worth  of  tax  increase.  What  h^pened 
to  that  deal?  That  got  blown  away  in 
this  budget  somehow. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  Yorit.  I  do  not 
know  what  happened  to  that.  I  was 
not  a  party  to  the  deal,  to  begin  with. 
I  recognized  then  the  need  to  raise 
revenue.  I  recognize  it  today.  I  also 
recognize,  as  this  budget  does,  I  say  to 
my  friend  from  Arkansas,  the  very 
desperate  need  to  reduce  expenditures 
of  all  sorts,  defense,  and  domestic. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Bfr.  ORAMM.  I  am  astounded  by  the 
gentleman's  comments  concerning  re- 
ducing nondefense  spending.  If  the 
gentleman  will  look  at  his  budget  com- 
pared to  the  baseline,  in  function  500 
you  are  $7.5  billion  above  baseline 
spending;  you  are  $21  biUlon  in  the 
1984-86  period  over  it;  on  function  550 
you  are  $7.5  billion  over  baseline:  you 
are  $20.9  billion  over  the  4-year  period; 
you  are  $6.5  billion  in  function  600 
over  current  services;  and  you  are  $18 
billion  over  the  1984-86  level. 

You  have  increased  nondefense  dis- 
cretionary spending  drastically. 

B«r.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  I  would 
respond  very  quickly  to  the  gentleman 
by  suggesting  that  if  you  take  a  look 
at  the  5-year  spending  totals  of  both, 
that  we  spend  less  for  nondefense.  not 
more.  The  baseline  spending  for  1984- 
88  for  nondefense  items  plus  interest 
is  $3,494  billion.  The  spending  the 
committee  recommends  for  these  same 
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categories  is  $S,4M  bOlion:  $44  bOlion 
less  domestic  g)ending. 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Lootui). 

Mr.  LOEFFLER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
wcnnan  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thtwk  that  this  is 
the  most  ridiculous  mmi  capricious 
budget  that  has  ever  oome  before  this 
body.  Quite  frankly,  what  we  are 
doing  is  seeing  a  return  to  the  last  20 
years  where  this  body  is  resorting  to 
economic  shortsightedness,  political 
gluttony,  legislative  ine^xmsibilty. 
and  reinventing  the  wheel  of  tax  and 
tax  and  spend  and  spend. 

D  1520 

I  was  absolutely  astounded  to  hear 
the  gentlenuui  in  the  well  Just  a 
moment  ago  say  we  are  reducing  do- 
mestic expenditures,  if  we  pass  the 
Democratic  budget.  That  is  absolutely 
ridiculous.  You  are  increasing  it  by 
$181  billion  over  and  above  what  the 
administration  requested  over  a  5-year 
period. 

How  in  the  world  can  you  say  you 
are  reducing  domestic  expenditures? 
You  are  not. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  have  said 
that  we  need  to  have  a  tax  increase.  I 
believe  that  it  is  absolutely  irresponsi- 
ble to  call  for  a  tax  incmse  Just  as  we 
are  beginning  to  experience  economic 
recovery. 

No  nation  has  ever  taxed  itself  into 
prosperity.  In  fact,  right  now  as  we  are 
seeing  consumer  spending  lead  us  out 
of  a  recession,  the  Democrats  want  to 
take  away  the  third  year  of  the  tax 
cut.  the  final  opportunity  for  middle 
and  lower  income  tax^fiyers  to  break 
even  and  at  last  see  a  real  reducticHi  in 
their  tax  liabiliUes. 

As  the  gentleman  from  New  Yoi^ 
the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
memtwr  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee pointed  out.  in  order  for  the 
Democratic  tax  plan,  which  calls  for 
$265  billion  increase  in  taxes  over  the 
next  5  years,  not  only  would  the  third 
year  of  the  tax  cut  be  in  Jeopardy  but 
the  most  valuable  disciplinary  tool 
that  this  body  has.  tax  indexing, 
would  prolMbly  have  to  be  repealed. 

There  are  other  things  as  well  that 
have  been  mentioned  by  the  Demo- 
crats, particularly  the  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  saying 
that  we  should  rep^  already  enacted 
tax  reforms  such  as  the  estate  and  gift 
tax  reform;  that  we  ought  to  repeal 
any  further  steps  forward  preventing 
an  individual  from  passing  on  to  his 
heirs  and  beneficiaries  a  legacy  built 
up  through  years  of  hard  woi^  And 
obviously,  with  a  $265  billion  addition- 
al tax  Increase,  with  the  necessary 
amount  of  money  to  be  raised  as  re- 
quired by  the  Democratic  budget,  any- 
thing is  open  game. 
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Maybe  you  it  looking  at  repeal  of 
the  mortsage  deduction  on  homes. 
Who  knows?  I  would  not  be  surprised 
if  they  would  go  to  that  extent  and 

On  the  other  hand,  a  flaw  In  their 
argumait  about  tax  Increases  and 
their  purported  deficit  reduction  over 
the  next  5  years  is  that,  in  fact,  we 
hsve  seen  the  revenue  enhancement 
parage  of  1M2  passed.  We  have  a  gas- 
oUne  tax  that  was  passed  in  1982.  We 
are  sedng  at  this  time  the  passage  of  a 
sodal  security  tax  bOL 

Yet  the  Democratic  majority  is  call- 
ing for  a  $27  billion  tax  increase  In 
1984.  alone.  Do  you  really  think  Con- 
gress is  going  to  pass  another  $27  bil- 
lion tax  increase?  Do  you  really  be- 
Ueve  that  Congress  is  going  to  wipe 
out  42  percent  of  the  tax  relief  that 
has  been  provided  to  the  American 
people  over  the  last  2  years? 
The  answer  is  "No." 
Your  numbers  are  as  phony  with  re- 
ipect  to  revenue  Increases  as  they  are 
with  respect  to  defense  expenditures, 
as  they  are  with  respect  to  what  they 
consider  to  be  the  deficits  in  the  out- 
years. 

Mr.  ORAMM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlonan  yield? 

Mr.  LOEFFLER.  I  jrield  to  the  gen- 
tleman fmn  Texas. 
Mr.  ORAMM.  I  would  like  to  return 
'  to  the  point  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  which  is  totally  and 
categorically  false.  The  Congressional 
Budget  Office  baseline  for  total  q)end- 
ing  in  fiscal  year  1984  is  $653.9  billion. 
The  Budget  C<»nmittee  cut  defense 
from  baseUne  by  $9.3  billion,  but  the 
recommended  level  of  overall  spending 
is  $689.1  billion. 

The  same  pattern  Is  present  in  1985 
where  they  cut  defense  $26  billion  and 
the  baseline  Is  $717  billion,  but  they 
spend  $765.  The  same  pattern  Is  true 
elsewhere. 

If  you  spend  more  than  baseUne  and 
you  cut  defense,  you  have  got  to  be 
tpeaOias  drastically  more  on  nonde- 
fense  programs.  So  this  budget  does 
not  cut  nondefense  programs;  it  in- 
creases than  drastically. 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. wHl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOEFFLER.  I  yield  to  my  dls- 
tlngidshed  colleague  from  Florida. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  gentieman  from  New  York 
talked  about  a  real  growth  of  4  per- 
cent in  nat*""*^  defense  spending.  I 
would  like  to  call  to  his  attention  that 
once  again  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  says,  based  on  1983  recommen- 
dations, the  real  growth  is  only  2.3 
percent  ^  ^ . 

I  %Mnk  we  ought  to  find  out  what  is 
the  truth,  whether  it  Is  the  gentle- 
man's 4-percent  figure  or  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office's  2.3  percent 
figure.  That  is  very  Important 
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Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man^ I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentlonan  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  MusTBA)  to  engage  in  a  col- 
loquy. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  BCr.  Chairman,  if  I 
might  have  the  attention  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  House 
Budget  Committee  for  a  question,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  this  resolution 
contains  a  great  deal  of  flexibility 
aimed  at  allowing  this  Congress  to 
enact  new  programs  designed  at  assur- 
ing economic  recovery.  My  specific 
concerns  are  in  the  areas  of  basic  In- 
dtistry  redevelopment  modernisation, 
and  reemployment  There  has  been 
much  talk  on  the  floor  of  this  body  re- 
cently about  ways  to  create  Jobs  and 
to  reemploy  workers  who  have  recent- 
ly been  laid  off  from  their  Jobs  in  our 
basic  industries.  Could  the  chairman 
elaborate  somewhat  on  that  aspect  of 
this  budget  resolution. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. wiU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BfDRTHA.  I  yield  to  the  com- 
mittee chairman. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague  for  raising 
this  Issue.  It  is  a  very  important  part 
of  this  resolution.  In  section  5  of  the 
committee  report  we  have  provided  In 
addition  to  the  emergency  Jobs  legisla- 
tion already  passed  by  this  body,  for 
phase  two  and  three  Jobs,  emergency 
assistance  and  longer  term  growth 
programs.  More  specifically,  we  have 
included  a  recommendation  of  $8.6  bil- 
lion for  ptundcal  cm>ital  development 
to  rebiiild  our  Nation's  infrastructure 
and  modernize  our  country's  industrial 
resources. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman.  If  I  might  ask  a 
further  question,  does  the  Budget 
Committee  contemplate  that  these 
physical  capital  investments  provided 
for  will  occtir  not  only  through  public 
sector  Investments  but  more  Impor- 
tantly through  Inducements  provided 
to  our  heartland  Industries  to  recapi- 
talize and  modernize  so  that  we  may 
once  again  become  competitive  with 
foreign  manufacturers.  By  our  heart- 
land industries  I  mean  our  basic  manu- 
facturing and  transportation  entitles. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  In  answer 
to  the  gentleman's  question  let  me 
assure  him  that  while  the  focus  of  the 
emergency  Jobs  bill  which  the  House 
has  already  passed  clearly  contemplat- 
ed public  works  development  the 
flexibility  provided  In  this  resolution 
would  again  allow  for  some  public  in- 
frastructure Improvements  but  would 
also  focus  on  rebuilding  those  basic  In- 
dustries which  my  colleague  has  iden- 
tified. I  would  also  note  that  this  con- 
cept appears  to  have  support  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  as  my  colleagues 
have  recently  sent  to  the  President  a 
message  urging  him  to  support  similar 
programs  to  the  tune  of  over  $5  bil- 


Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  cod- 
sume  to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  LoHO).  ^^ 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  One  addi- 
tional question,  if  I  may.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. Would  the  incentives  for  private 
physical  capital  investment  programs 
make  possible  not  only  direct  «>pro- 
priation  programs  but  programs  de- 
signed to  provide  tax  incentives  as  weU 
as  provide  for  more  complete  and  cur- 
rent utilization  of  tax  incentives  al- 
ready provided  by  the  code  but  which 
these  industries  have  been  unable  to 
use  due  to  their  current  depressed  eco- 
nomic state. 

B4r.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  IX)NO  of  BCaryland.  I  yield  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  While  the 
gentieman  knows  that  the  specific  pro- 
grams (JO  be  enacted  will,  of  course,  be 
within  the  prerogatives  of  the  individ- 
ual committee  chairmen,  I  can  assure 
him  that  this  resolution  provides  suffi- 
cient nexibility  to  aUow  for  enactment 
of  the  kinds  of  programs  he  has  out- 
lined should  the  committee  of  Jurisdic- 
tion choose  to  do  so. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee   for   his   response.    We    have 
heard  a  great  deal  in  this  debate  and  I 
suspect  we  will  hear  more  about  how 
this  resolution  will  cripple  our  nation- 
al defense.   I  can  think  of  nothing 
more  important  at  this  time  in  terms 
of   preserving   our   national   defense 
than  the  rebuilding  and  modernization 
of  our  basic  Industry  might.  It  has 
been  proven  to  us  time  and  time  again 
that  a  strong  industrial  sector  \b  criti- 
cal to  our  national  security  not  only  In 
times  of  war  but  in  times  of  peace.  I 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee  and  indeed  his  whole  com- 
mittee is  to  be  commended  for  focus- 
ing on  this  aspect  of  our  Nation's  de- 
fense capability  In  developing  this  res- 
olution. I  can  assxire  him  that  I  and 
many  of  my  colleagues  are  anxious  to 
begin  working  once  this  resolution  Is 
l>assed,  to  develop  the  kinds  of  pro- 
grams called  for  in  this  resolution. 
Again.  I  thank  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee  and 
commend  him  for  his  work. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentieman  from 
Minnesota  (Bir.  Frxhzxl). 

Mr.  FRENZEL  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
complicated  resolution  before  us.  in 
oversimplified  terms,  raises  domestic 
spending  by  $30  billion,  cuts  defense 
spending  by  $9  billion,  giving  us  a  $21 
billion  spending  increase  over  the 
President's  budget 


But  by  far  the  wont  element  of  this 
budget  that  we  now  -***viMrr  is  that  it 
raises  taxes  by  $S0  bOlkm  in  the  first 
flKad  year,  19e4-$30  billion  is  more 
than  our  economy  can  stand— $80  bO- 
ll(xi  is  more  than  this  House  wHl  vote. 
In  addition,  the  total  tax  increases 
through  the  next  5  years  are  some- 
thing like  $360  billion.  That  total, 
added  to  the  more  than  $60  billicm  of 
sodal  security  Inereasea.  and  the  $26 
bUllon  revmue  loss,  whm  we  repeal 
withholding,  which  most  Members 
seem  to  want  to  do.  takes  us  up  to  a 
$340  bUlioii  increase  in  taxes  contem- 
plated by  this  budget 

Three  hundred  and  forty  billion  dol- 
lars is  a  world's  record  tax  Increase. 
Nobody  in  this  body  would  dare  to 
vote  for  a  tax  increase  of  that  size. 

The  $94  billion  spending  increase, 
another  12-pacent  boost,  has  been  de- 
scribed adequately.  It  is  simply  a  pro- 
gram wish  list  of  the  subcommittee 
chairmen  who  have  put  their  fondest 
desires  into  a  list  which  has  been  ac- 
cepted, almost  toto.  by  Chairman 
Jonas  and  his  committee. 

In  fact.  I  think  we  might  call  this 
budget  Chairman  Jonas'  letter  to 
Santa  Claus.  That  Is  a  pretty  accurate 
description  of  the  spending  projrams 
In  the  budget. 

But  I  am  more  interested  in  taxes 
than  vending.  The  tax  increase  is  the 
worst  feature  of  the  whole  bad  pack- 
age. The  tax  part  of  the  budget  would 
Indicate  that  we  are  going  to  cut  out 
the  third  year  of  the  tax  cut  and  the 
Indexation  program  that  this  Congress 
voted  several  years  ago. 

The  chairman  said  that  people 
would  be  willing  to  give  up  their 
future  tax  cuts  if  they  could  have  defi- 
cit reductions.  The  problem  with  this 
budget  Is  there  are  no  deficit  reduc- 
tions. The  extra  tax  money  Is  eaten  up 
by  spending  increases. 

The  second  problem  with  his  state- 
ment Is  that  the  people  have  not  had 
any  tax  cuts  yet  l^th  Inflation-gener- 
ated bracket  creep  and  incmtsed  social 
security  taxes,  taxpayers  are  not  even 
able  to  stay  even. 

Indexing  is  a  special  case.  It  Is  the 
prime  protection  of  middle-income 
Americans  against  automatic,  unvoted, 
hidden,  and  unfair  tax  increases.  It  is 
their  last  defense  agidnst  clandestine 
tax  increases  which  occur  without  the 
vote  of  the  Congress,  but  with  con- 
gressional approvaL 

Unfortunately  for  a  lot  of  Members 
here,  those  people  do  understand  what 
has  haivened  to  them.  They  also 
know  who  did  it  to  them.  They  will  be 
watching  this  vote  because  this  Is  the 
vote  which  teUs  them  whether  you  are 
for  them,  or  whether  you  are  for 
repeal  of  indexing. 

If  you  oppose  Indexing  and  want  to 
automatically  Increase, taxes  on  your 
low-  and  middle-income  constituents, 
then  you  should  vote  for  the  Jones 
budget 
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If  you  believe  those  pecH>le  ou^t  to 
be  protected  against  unfair,  automatic 
increases,  you  will  want  to  vote  "no."  I 
intend  to  vote  "no." 

D  1530 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentie- 
man txma.  Michigan  (Bfr.  Wolfs),  a 
member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  House  Budget 
Committee  resolution.  I  want  to  begin 
by  paying  tribute  to  the  chairman  of 
our  conunlttee.  Chairman  Joins  for 
the  extraordinary  leadership  that  he 
has  brought  to  bear  in  working  this 
resolution  through  to  the  House  fioor. 
I  am  one.  very  frankly  who  believes 
that  the  administration's  econmnlc 
program  has  not  been  successf  uL  Yes. 
inflation  is  down,  and  yes.  nominal  in- 
terest rates  are  down.  But  that  Is  only 
a  very  small  part  of  today's  economic 
reality.  Today's  economic  reality  also 
means  that  11  million  Americans  are 
unemployed,  the  highest  rate  of  busi- 
ness failures  since  1932,  the  lowest 
farm  income  since  the  depression 
years.  In  my  own  State  of  Michigan, 
we  are  experiencing  our  39th  consecu- 
tive month  of  double-digit  unemploy- 
ment with  a  current  unemployment 
rate  of  17  percent  We  have  a  State 
budget  deficit  that  Is  over  $800  mil- 
lion. And.  on  top  of  all  of  this,  now  we 
are  looking  at  the  liighest  Federal 
deficits  in  history.  Indeed,  the  1984 
Federal  deficit  projected  under  the  ad- 
ministration's budget  would  be  two 
and  £  half  times  larger  than  that  of 
any  previous  administration  in  the 
entire  history  of  this  republic. 

So.  I  for  one,  do  not  want  more  of 
the  same.  I  do  not  want  to  see  the 
large  out-year  deficits  projected  in  the 
administration's  budget  that  wlU  block 
any  hope  for  a  sustained  economic  re- 
covery. I  do  not  want  to  see  us  contin- 
ue to  tolerate  Pentagon  waste  and  ex- 
travagance that  weakens,  rather  than 
enhances,  our  national  security.  I  do 
not  want  to  see  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment continue  to  borrow  to  pay  for 
tax  cuts  that  have  been  to  the  princi- 
pal benefit  of  the  very  wealthiest  in 
our  society  or  for  wasteful,  unneces- 
sary Federal  expenditures.  I  do  not 
want,  as  the  President  has  proposed, 
to  make  further  cuts  in  those  pro- 
grams that  are  most  critical  to  those 
States  and  to  those  individuals  who 
are  the  most  economically  vulnerable. 
I.  for  one.  do  not  want  more  of  the 
same.  I  believe  there  Is  an  urgent  need 
for  a  reordering  of  national  priorities 
and  for  a  redirection  of  this  Nation's 
resources.  In  my  view,  the  budget  that 
is  before  the  House  today  accom- 
plishes this  reordering  and  this  redi- 
rection. 

It  is  important  that  the  Members  of 
this  House  understand  that  the  cumu- 
lative spending  levels  in  the  Budget 
Committee  resolution  from  fiscal  year 
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1984  throuiOi  fiscal  year  1988  and  the 
cumulative  vending  levels  in  the 
Preaident's  budget  over  the  same 
period  are  virtually  Mfntlcal,  When 
comparing  this  budget  propoaal  to 
that  of  the  President  it  Is  dear  that 
such  a  debate  should  not  center  on 
overall  aggregate  spending  levels— as  I 
say.  they  are  virtually  the  same— but 
on  how  those  tax  dollars  are  vent 
The  President's  budget  advocates  a 
$1.8  trillion  defense  budget  over  the 
next  5  years,  yet  pn^xwes  a  25-peroent 
cut  in  mass  transit  — ^ftarar.  an  80- 
percent  cut  in  energy  conservation, 
and  a  100-peroent  cut  In  the  Economic 
Development  Administration. 

The  real  issue  is  one  of  priorities. 
There  are  at  least  three  critical  rea- 
sons why  the  budget  resolution  before 
this  House  should  enjoy  bipartisan 
support  and  I  do  hope  that  there  wHl 
be  Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
that  wlU  Join  in  calling  for  the  reor- 
dering of  national  priorities  that  is  so 
desperately  required.  First  of  all.  this 
budget  resolution  provides  the  urgent- 
ly needed  economic  relief  that  mtmnrv^ 
of  imemployed  Americans  require.  It 
places  some  critically  needed  patches 
on  thai,  very  tattered  social  safety  net. 
It  Is  Important  to  note,  however,  that 
most  of  the  cuts  made  in  domestic  pro- 
grams the  past  2  years  will  still  re- 
mains In  place.  For  example,  the  com- 
mittee   resolution    restores    in    the 
means-tested    entiUement    programs, 
such  as  child  nutrition  and  medicaid, 
only  $1.55  billion  in  fiscal  year  1984. 
That  is  only  28  percent  of  the  $5.6  bU- 
lion  in  cuts  that  were  made  over  the 
past  2  years.  Seventy-two  percent  of 
those  cuts  made  In  the  means-tested 
entiUement  programs  would  remain  In 
place.  After  adjusting  for  inflation, 
the  totAl  fiscal  year  1984  appropria- 
tions for  all  of  the  means-tested  pro- 
grams  in   the  Federal   Government 
those  programs  that  are  designed  and 
dlrectetl  to  assist  those  people  who  are 
of  low  Income,  would  still  fall  18  per- 
cent  bdow  fiscal   year    1981    levels. 
Nonetheless,  as  small  as  these  incre- 
mental restorations  are,  they  are  criti- 
cal in  addressing  the  Immediate  eco- 
nomic onergency  in  which  millions  of 
Americans  find  themselves. 

Second,  this  budget  provides  for  a 
long-range  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentieman  has  expired. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  an  additional  30  secontta 
to  the  gentieman  from  Mtrtiigyj. 
Mr.  WOLPE.  I  thank  the  gentie. 
The  second  reason  for  mmim^ 
the  Committee  Budget  resolution  is 
that  it  puts  in  place  a  long-range  pro- 
gram of  economic  revitallzation:  Job 
training  for  displaced  woikers  and  ex- 
panded investments  In  educaticm.  in 
research  and  development  in  the  re- 
building of  the  phjodcal  Infrastructue 
of  our  country— Investments  critical 
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tat  our  kmc-tenn  eoonomic  growth 

•nd  itabillty. 

lUnaiiy,  p«h  proffram  provides  (or 
sutaatantially  lower  Federal  deficits 
over  the  next  5  years  so  we  can  begin 
to  come  to  terms  with  the  problem  of 
Intereit  rates  and  put  In  place  the 
gtractural  basis  for  a  long-term  sus- 
tained economic  recovery. 

Ilk.  FIBDIJ31.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  S  minutes  to  the  gentlonan  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Mack)  my  distinguished 
coHeague  on  the  Budget  Committee. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  UtUe 
over  a  year  ago,  I  resigned  my  position 
as  pre^doit  of  a  bank  and  my  i4>point- 
ment  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
M*»™«  Branch,  to  run  for  Congress.  I 
did  so  because  I  was  convinced  that 
the  spending  and  taxing  programs 
over  the  years  places  us  at  the  brink  of 
economic  collapse. 

fjfci»  many  of  my  freshman  col- 
leagues, I  came  here  with  the  hope  of 
participating  In  change.  Much  to  my 
surprise  I  found  myself,  like  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Black  Caucus,  the  conserv- 
ative southern  Democrats,  and  the 
House  Republicans  on  the  budget 
committee,  sltttog  on  the  outside  look- 
ing in. 

During  the  past  7  weeks  I  participat- 
ed in  every  Budget  Committee  hear- 
ing, and  in  95  percent  of  those  meet- 
ings I  was  there  from  the  moment  the 
hearing  started  to  the  time  they  ended 
trying  to  gain  as  much  information  as 
possible  so  I  would  be  able  to  make 
ciHistructlve  input  into  the  budget 
process.  Little  did  I  know  that  I  would 
not  be  able  to  make  one  statement 
that  would  have  any  impact  on  the 
budget  which  would  set  the  course  of 
our  economy  for  the  next  year  and 
years  to  come.  Yes,  this  is  personally 
frustrating— but  that  is  not  the  point. 
The  point  Is  512,000  southwest  Florid- 
iMMi  were  denied  their  access  to  the 
process.  The  voices  of  the  young  and 
old  alike  received  a  deaf  ear.  So  now  is 
my  only  chance  to  appeal  to  you  to 
vote  against  this  budget  proposal. 

Let  me  tell  you  some  of  the  things  I 
learned: 

The  deficits  of  $175  to  $308  billion 
legardlees  of  which  budget  proposal 
you  look  at  will  consume  90  to  100  per- 
cent of  net  private  savings  in  this 
country.  The  result— higher  interest 
rates. 

Witness  after  witness  warned  the 
Budget  Committee  of  fiscal  irresponsi- 
bility and  the  effects  on  the  psycholo- 
gy of  inflation  and  Its  ultimate  conclu- 
sion—higher interest  rates. 

Some  of  the  testimony  to  the  com- 
mittee Indicated  that  there  would  be 
DO  problem  for  the  financial  markets 
to  finance  the  debt  even  at  levels  of  90 
to  100  percent  consumption  of  net  pri- 
vate savings.  Mr.  Volcker  indicated 
real  difficulties  for  the  markets. 
Result— higher  interest  rates. 

Federal  Reserve  policy.  Quote  from 
Paul  Volcker.  "We  set  monetary  tar- 


gets with  the  Idea  of  acconmodatlng 
the  growth  needs  of  the  economy,  con- 
sistent with  the  progress  of  inflation 
•  *  *  we  do  not  set  targets  to  accom- 
modate large  budget  deficits  *  *  *  the 
higher  that  deficit  the  more  of  a  colli- 
sion you  have  on  the  markets  between 
the  budget  deficits  and  the  private 
credit  demands.  The  result— higher  in- 
terest rates. 

Tax  policy:  Testimony  from  five  dif- 
ferent sources  conclude,  do  not  in- 
crease taxes  in  the  short  run. 

One.  1'^mn  Simley,  former  Assistant 
Treasury  Secretary  for  Tax  Policy, 
Carter  administration: 

Though  Ux  Increases  are  likely  to  be 
needed,  they  are  not  needed  at  this  time. 
Given  the  softness  of  the  economy,  the  re- 
quired tax  increases  should  not  have  their 
major  Impact  In  1983,  or  even  possibly  at 
the  beginning  of  1984.  The  third  year  of  the 
tax  cut  should  not  be  delayed  or  repealed. 

Two.  Charles  Schultse,  former 
Chairman,  Coimcil  of  Economic  Advis- 
ers, Carter  administration: 

The  effective  date  of  any  major  tax  in- 
creases should  be  deferred  untQ  1985  *  *  *  I 
do  not  beUeve  that  the  scheduled  1983 
income  tax  cuts  should  be  delayed.  That 
would  unnecessarily  set  back  the  budding 
recovery  this  year. 

Three.  Congressional  Budget 
Office— "The  Outlook  for  Economic 
Recovery,"  February  1983: 

Repeal  of  the  third  year  of  the  tax  cut 
could  prolong  the  current  reeeflslon  or 
dampen  any  recovery. 
Pour.  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce: 
Congress  must  redouble  its  efforts  to 
reduce  the  growth  In  federal 
spending  *  *  *  a  sustained,  non-Inflationary 
recovery  is  the  only  way  to  ensure  increases 
In  real  Income  for  all  our  citizens.  Tax  In- 
creases In  the  short  and  long  term  move  us 
away  from  this  primary  goal,  and  would 
jeopardize  our  economic  recovery. 

Five.  Public  Citizen's  Congress 
Watch: 

Congress  should  not  repeal  the  third-year 
of  the  individual  tax  cut.  nor  should  it 
repeal  indexing  *  *  *  working  and  middle- 
class  individuals  get  between  36  percent  and 
38  percent  of  their  benefits  in  the  third 
year.  Repealing  the  third  year  therefore 
would  hurt  working  and  middle-class  indi- 
viduals much  more  than  it  would  hurt  the 
rich. 

These  are  not  statements  I  made  but 
rather  are  the  feelings  and  ideas  ex- 
pressed by  those  who  testified  before 
us. 
In  essence  they  said: 
One.  Don't  repeal  the  third  year  of 
the  tax  cut. 

Two.  Cut  spending— do  not  increase 
It— put  more  emphasis  on  your  at- 
tempts to  cut  spending  rather  than  In- 
creasing taxes. 

Three.  Everyone  said  to  cut  defense 
spending,  but  no  one  indicated  cutting 
defense  spending  to  the  degree  recom- 
mended. 

Four.  Almost  everyone  said  you  have 
to  address  entitlements:  tUs  proposal 
does  nothing  about  ^itlUements. 


What  has  been  done  in  regnwe? 
The  budget  proposal  before  us  today 
does  the  f  ollowlnr 

In  the  short  run  this  pn^Msal  in- 
creases taxes  against  all  advice— in- 
creases QDendttng.  cuts  defense  and  stOl 
ends  up  with  a  higher  deficit 

In  the  long  nm  this  proposal  in- 
creases taxes  $114  billion  more  than 
the  President's  proposal,  it  cuts  $163 
billion  out  of  defense.  But  instead  of 
using  this  money  to  reduce  the  deficit, 
ahnost  two-thirds  of  it  or  $181  bOllrai 
is  simply  shifted  to  increased  domestic 
spending. 

In  conclusion  this  document  is  a 
blueprint  for  disaster.  The  effect  on 
the  Nation's  fhiandal  markets  will  be 
devastating  because  it  will  show  that 
all  the  talk  that  has  been  going  on 
around  here  about  the  need  to  reduce 
spending  and  the  deficit  is  exactly 
that— Just  talk. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  this  budget 
proposal  significantly  raises  taxes  with 
a  twtnimiti  impact  on  the  deficit  and 
that  is  a  formula  for  killing  our  devel- 
oping but  fragile  recovery. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Yoik  (Mr.  ScHuifBi). 

Mr.  SCHX7MER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
there  is  an  eerie  emptiness  to  this 
debate.  Something  is  missing.  What  is 
missing  is  here  in  my  hand.  This  is  the 
missing  character  of  our  debate;  it  is 
the  Reagan  budget.  I  put  this  budget 
in  bill  form  last  night.  It  did  not  take 
me  long,  maybe  an  hotir.  But  nobody, 
not  a  single  one  of  you  on  that  side  of 
the  aisle  introduced  this  budget  into 
the  debate.  Instead  what  you  are 
doing  is  spending  yoxu*  time  taking 
potshots  at  om*  budget. 
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Why?  Because  you  cannot  put  one 
together.  You  cannot  reduce  the  defi- 
cit and  increase  defense  spending  by 
$10  billion.  And  the  American  people 
know  that.  You  do  not  have  the  yotes 
to  cut  social  programs  any  fiuther. 
You  have  cut  them  too  much  already 
and  many  Members  on  your  side  agree 
with  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  missing 
character  of  today's  debate.  It  is  the 
Reagan  budget  t  nd  I  daresay  If  some- 
one on  that  side  of  the  aisle  had  intro- 
duced this  budget,  we  would  all  be 
running  off  this  deserted  ship  like  rats 
in  a  pack. 

IAb.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Moobx). 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman, 
throughout  the  debate  I  keep  hearing 
it  said  that  the  massive  amount  of 
taxes  that  this  budget  resolution  calls 
to  be  raised,  over  and  above  the  social 
security  bill  we  have  already  passed,  of 
some  $266  billion  over  the  next  5  years 
is  nothing  more  than  really  getting 


bade  to  the  Treasury  those  taxes  that 
we  cut  too  much  in  IMl. 
Balderdash,  bunk,  and  bullcom. 
Let  me  tell  my  colleagues  why.  Paul 
Craig  Roberts,  tonua  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  tot  Eoonomic 
Policy  wrote  in  the  WaU  Street  Jour- 
nal on  January  14. 1983.  what  has  hap- 
pended  to  that  1981  tax  cut  Here  It  is: 
We  cut  taxes  $980  billion  over  the 
polod  1981-87  but  $880  billion  of  that 
win  be  taken  bade  by  inflation  or 
bradcet  creep  and  already  built  in 
social  security  tax  increases  leaving 
only  $300  Ulllon  of  the  tax  cut  left 

In  1983  the  Congress  passed  TEFRA 
taking  ba(±  $329  billion,  leaving  only 
$71  bfllkm  left 

The  gasoline  tax  bill  passed  late  last 
year  taUng  bade  $16  billion,  leaving 
only  $55  billion  left  To  Mr.  Robert's 
calculations.  I  add  that  the  social  secu- 
rity tax  blU  that  this  House  has  passed 
and  the  Senate  is  working  on  this  very 
day  wfll  take  back  $30  billion,  leaving 
only  $25  billion  left  of  that  massive 
tax  cut  in  1981. 

If  you  pass  this  budget  resolution.  If 
jrou  force  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee to  pass  $265  billion  in  taxes 
over  the  next  6  years,  obviously  you 
have  wiped  out  the  remaining  $25  bil- 
lion and  will  wind  up  with  the  taxpay- 
ers In  this  country  paying  $240  billion 
more  in  taxes  5  years  from  now  than 
they  were  paying  before  we  ever 
passed  that  tax  cut.  This  means  that 
there  is  no  more  taking  back  of  the 
money  we  passed  in  1981,  that  has  al- 
ready been  done. 

What  we  are  talking  about  now  is 
vastly  increasing  further,  over  and 
above  that  tax  cut  the  tax  burden  of 
this  country.  You  are  talking  about 
putting  the  American  people  in  a 
worse  position  than  they  were  before 
we  cut  those  taxes  in  1981. 

Something  else.  As  a  percent  of  ONP 
the  highest  the  taxes  have  ever  been 
In  this  centiiry  was  20.9  percent  In 
1981  before  we  cut  those  taxes.  Before 
that  the  highest  was  in  1969  at  20.5 
percent  and  before  that  the  record  was 
back  during  World  War  n  at  20.4  per- 
cent By  my  calculations,  using  the  ad- 
ministration's  own   figures   and   the 
words  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury himself,  by  virtue  of  raising  the 
taxes  we  have  already  raised  in  1982 
plus  the  social  security  bill  this  year, 
you  will  probably  have  about  4  or  5 
years  from  now  Federal  taxes  reaching 
21  percent  of  ONP  for  an  all-time 
record  in  this  century.  And  if  you  pass 
this  budget  resolution,  and  if  you  pass 
the  taxes  called  for  in  this  budget  res- 
olution, you  are  talking  about,  as  a 
percent   of   ONP.   taxes   hitting   22. 
maybe  even  23  percent  of  ONP  for  a 
further  all-time  record. 

Now.  do  not  pay  attention  to  the 
ONP  figures  in  the  budget  resolution 
lltUe  booklet  because  they  use  very, 
very,  very  optimistic  all-of-a-sudden 
growth  figures  In  the  economy  to  play 
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down  the  spending  and  to  mask  those 
Increases  In  taxes. 

What  I  am  telling  my  coUeagues  is, 
you  have  taken  back  all  of  the  tax  cuts 
already.  If  you  pass  this,  you  are  going 
to  have  the  people  paying  more  taxes 
than  ever  in  our  history. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr,  Chair- 
man. I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Pahktta).  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  commit- 
tee and  chairman  of  the  Tuk  Fbrce  on 
the  Budget  Process. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
hope  that  all  of  us  pay  attention  to 
the  realities  that  face  us  in  trying  to 
develop  a  budget  resolution. 

The  first  reality  has  already  been  re- 
ferred to  here,  and  that  fe  that  largely 
the  President's  budget  has  been  reject- 
ed. It  is  not  here.  It  is  not  presented  as 
an  alternative.  It  was  not  presented  as 
an  alternative  in  cmnmlttee. 

And  for  that  reason,  we  have  no 
choice  but  to  change  the  course,  not 
stay  the  course.  If  indeed  anybody 
here  is  for  staying  the  course,  and  that 
seems  to  be  the  argument,  then  surely 
the  President's  budget  should  have 
been  presented  as  the  alternative. 

But  the  reality  is  that  whether  it  is 
on  the  Democratic  side  of  the  aisle  or 
on  the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle, 
the  interest  is  in  changing  the  course. 
We  do  not  intend  to  repeat  the  mis- 
takes of  the  last  2  years.  No  one  ques- 
tions that  promises  were  made  2  years 
ago  and  that  certain  results  were 
promised:  that  through  massive  cuts 
in  people  programs,  through  massive 
tax  cuts,  and  through  the  largest 
peacetime  defense  spending  that  we 
have  had  In  the  history  of  the  coun- 
try, that  we  would  see  a  balanced 
budget  by  1984,  and  that  we  would  see 
a  strong  economic  recovery. 

None  of  that  has  happened.  We  have 
the  largest  deficits  in  the  history  of 
the  country.  We  have  the  highest  un- 
emplojrment  since  the  Oreat  Depres- 
sion, and  we  have  generally  the  worst 
recession  since  World  War  n.  We  do 
not  want  to  repeat  those  mistakes.  We 
do  not  want  to  repeat  the  unfairness 
of  the  priorities  that  were  part  of  that 
budget  in  the  last  2  years.  And  we  do 
not  want  to  repeat  the  process  of  bor- 
rowing and  borrowing  and  spending 
and  mending.  I  realise  the  argmnent  is 
we  are  taxing  and  taadbig  and  spending 
and  spending,  but  what  is  happening 
today  is  we  are  borrowing  and  borrow- 
ing and  spending  and  spending.  And 
that  is  creating  tremendous  def  Idts 
which  imdermlne  the  ability  of  our 
economy  to  really  recover  in  the  long 
term. 

The  third  reality  Is  the  limitations 
of  the  budget  We  have  got  to  make 
some  tough  choices  in  this  place.  You 
cannot  have  it  both  ways.  If  you  want 
to  reduce  the  def idt  you  have  to  deal 
with  defense  spoodlng.  you  have  to 
deal  with  entitlements  and  you  have 
to  deal  with  revenues.  And  if  you  do 
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not  want  to  make  a  choice  on  any  of 
those,  then  your  choice  is  for  higti^ 
defidts.  ^^ 

This  budget  tiles  to  approach  those 
issues  on  a  fair  basis. 

And  last  Uie  reality  of  the  budget  to 
to  set  targets;  the  framework  for  the 
general  debate  that  to  going  to  take 
place  in  thto  institution  in  the  mooths 
to  come.  We  do  not  lo^  anything  in. 
The  purpose  of  the  budget  to  not  to 
lock  everything  in.  It  to  to  set  the 
framework  for  the  debate.  And  Mem- 
bers may  agree  or  disagree  with  de- 
fense or  with  entitlements  or  with  rev- 
enues, but  that  debate  comes  m  the 
Issues  as  they  come  to  the  floor  In  au- 
thorizing or  an>ropriating  hnu 

BMically  what  we  are  trying  to  do  In 
thto  House  is  to  establish  a  framework 
so  that  we  in  fact  can  debate  those 
Issues  over  the  months  to  come. 

So  I  urge  Members  to  take  a  hart 
look  at  thto  budget  resolution,  because 
it  does  recognize  the  realities  that  we 
have  to  face  up  to.  It  does  provide  a 
fair  and  compassionate  act  of  priori 
Itles  and  it  does  Implement  a  budget 
process  that  to  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  American  people. 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Bximnix). 

Mr.  BSTTHUNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  Just  before  me  talked  about 
the  fact  that  we  are  borrowing  more 
and  more.  And  indeed  we  are.  Most  of 
the  talk  today  has  been  about  defidts 
and  borrowing  to  finance  the  defidt 
and  the  problon  that  that  rauncs. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  about 
thto  budget  and  the  enormous  tax  in- 
crease that  is  in  the  budget  the  return 
to  the  old  spending  poUdes  that  have 
plagued  us  for  a  long  time. 

What  has  not  been  mentioned  to 
what  thto  budget  does  in  the  area  of 
Federal  lending.  Federal  lending  pro- 
grams, beUeve  it  or  not  are  growing 
faster  than  the  Federal  spending  pro- 
grams. 

Under  President  Carter  and  then 
again  under  President  Reagan,  we 
have  been  tnrlng  to  make  some  sense 
out  of  the  various  Federal  lending  pro- 
grams that  are  on  the  books  and  bring 
order  to  all  of  that  and  hold  that 
down. 

Thto  budget  goes  bade  to  the  old 
ways  and  increases  Federal  lending 
programs  and  rejects  the  notion  that 
we  need  to  do  something  about  that 
except  through  some  of  the  most  tame 
language  that  you  could  ever  see  in 
the  report. 
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Now,  I  could  talk  on  and  on  about 
that  but  I  want  to  alert  Members  that 
later  on  in  the  year  you  are  going  to 
see,  because  thto  budget  indudee  some 
allowances  for  national  industrial  de- 
velopment banks,  you  are  going  to  see 
something  like  the  old  Reconstruction 
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Flnanoe  Corpontion.  the  old  National 
IndHtrial  Reoovor  Act.  all  thoae 
t*ii«g«  which  win  nibatltute  political 
and  raglonal  Judgments  for  the  effi- 
cient Jodcmento  that  are  made  by  the 
iQBtttatkiot  that  dtitrllmte  credit  in 
the  marketplaoe  and  It  is  going  to  be  a 
real  problem.  ^  .,      , 

This  budget  lays  the  foundation  for 
^h»t  more  and  more  economic  plan- 
ning by  Central  Oovemment;  but  that 
is  one  of  the  things  we  wOl  have  to 
look  for  as  we  get  past  this  point 

The  thing  I  want  to  notice  today  is 
that  one  of  the  great  political  exer- 
cises in  modem  polities  is  being  played 
out  hoe.  and  that  is  the  old  thing  of 
'  voting  one  way  and  going  home  and 
yypiatoiny  it  in  another  way. 

Wdl.  I  want  to  talk  to  those  who  are 
on  the  margin,  those  practitioners  of 
the  art  of  stanittng  here  in  Congress 
and  voting  one  way  and  going  home 
and  talking  another  way. 

Wen.  this  is  the  last  day,  March  23. 
that  you  cui  practice  that  game.  This 
is  it.  This  the  final  day.  This  is  the  last 
day.  If  you  vote  for  this  budget,  that 
you  can  go  home  and  say  that  you  are 
not  for  higher  taxes  on  the  American 
people. 

This  is  the  last  day  that  you  can  go 
home  and  say  that  you  are  not  for 
more  and  more  social  spending. 

It  is  the  last  day  that  you  can  go 
home  and  say  that  It  was  not  you  who 
taxed  those  middle-  and  low-income 
taxpayers  and  hardworking  people  out 
there. 

This  Is  the  last  day  that  you  can  go 
home  and  daim  to  be  a  conservative  or 
even  a  moderate:  because  if  you  vote 
for  this  budget,  from  and  after  this 
day  it  is  plain  that  you  are  a  100-per- 
cent fuU-blown.  unadulterated  practi- 
tioner of  national  liberal  Democratic 
pollelea.  which  mean  more  and  more 
Central  Oovemment  and  more  and 
iman  economic  planning. 

So  do  not  be  ashamed  of  it;  be  proud 
If  you  voted  for  the  budget  and  go  on 
home  and  explain  yourself  in  that 
way. 

Let  us  not  hear  Members  talking  out 
of  both  skies  of  their  mouths  any- 
Dune. 

I  want  to  say  this,  because  we  have 
heard  aU  sorts  of  convoluted  explana- 
tions here  on  the  floor,  all  sorts  of 
t^hnw^i  reasons  why  Members  are 
voting  for  this  budget  and  why  such  a 
vote  does  not  really  mean  what  you 
might  think  It  might  mean. 

Friends,  it  is  not  going  to  wash  this 
year.  We  are  going  to  make  sure  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  that  it  wiU  not 
wash.  So  while  we  have  not  had  time 
to  bund  the  kind  of  pressure  and  at- 
twitjqn  to  this  budget  process  that  we 
should  have  had  and  whUe  our  friends 
in  the  Black  Caucus  have  not  had  a 
chance  to  put  up  their  option.  whUe 
we  have  not  really  had  a  chance  to  get 
otw  together  on  our  own.  a  lot  of 
things  have  beoi  missed  in  the  process 


up  to  this  day;  but  let  it  be  undnstood 
that  trtan  and  after  this  vote  today 
t>^t  we  are  going  to  make  sure  that 
the  people  know  what  is  in  this  budget 
and  what  you  voted  for. 

Mr.  JONBB  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana  (Mr.  Whxiams),  a 
distinguished  member  of  this  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  I  yield 
to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
both  1981  and  1982.  this  House  passed, 
and  the  Congress  as  a  whole  enacted. 
Republican  budget  resolutions.  This 
was  done  with  the  promises  from  the 
administration  and  its  supporters  in 
Congress  that  enactment  of  these 
plans  would  result  in  a  balanced 
budget  by  1984.  a  robust  economic  re- 
covery, and  the  creation  of  jobs  which 
would  solve  the  unemployment  rate, 
which  at  that  time  was  an  unaccept- 
ably  high  8  percent.  As  an  added 
bonus,  and  as  an  aid  to  economic  re- 
covery, this  program  was  to  drastically 
reduce  Interest  rates,  to  allow  for  sub- 
stanttfQbbsiness  investment. 

Today,  we  are  considering  another 
budget  resolution.  In  our  consider- 
ations, we  should  look  back  at  the 
promises  that  were  made  concerning 
those  two  previous  resolutions,  and 
the  reality  they  have  produced. 

First,  balanced  budget:  In  fiscal  year 
1981,  under  the  last  budget  prepared 
by  President  Carter,  the  deficit  was 
$57.9  billion.  This  was  then  critidaed. 
and  rightfully  so,  as  unacceptable.  The 
passage  of  the  fiscal  1982  and  1983  res- 
olutions were  to  result  in  a  balanced 
budget  by  1984.  In  point  of  fact,  what 
they  resulted  in  were  deficits  in  1982 
of  $110.6  billion,  in  1983  of  $207.7  bil- 
lion, and  a  planned  administration  def- 
icit in  1984  of  $188.8  billion.  In  the  so- 
called  outyears  of  1985  and  1986,  the 
administration  projected  deficits  are, 
respectively.  $194.2  and  $147.7  billion. 
Sinu>le  arithmetic,  then,  indicates  that 
from  fiscal  1982  through  fiscal  1986, 
this  administration  will  have  produced 
budget  deficits  totaling  $849  billion.  As 
a  point  of  reference,  when  the  present 
administration  took  office,  the  Federal 
debt  was  slightly  under  $1  trillion.  In 
the  years  between  1982  and  1986,  then, 
this  administration  has  produced  an 
addition  to  the  national  debt  which 
almost  equals  the  total  amassed  in  the 
200  years  of  the  country's  operations 
preceding  it. 

Second,  economic  recovery:  After 
struggling  through  a  devastating  re- 
cession which  in  some  areas  like  agri- 
culture, housing,  autos.  steel,  and  con- 
struction, was  in  fact  more  of  a  depres- 
sion than  a  recession,  the  signs  of  eco- 
nomic rcovery  are  now  becoming  ten- 
tatively evident.  However,  the  Com- 
merce Department's  own  prediction 


for  growth  in  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct for  fiscal  1984  is  pegged  at  4  per- 
cent. This  is  in  contrast  to  other  his- 
torical recoveries,  which  average  a  7- 
peroent  increase  in  ONP.  The  dear 
message  of  this  figure  is  that,  unless 
aomething  Is  changed,  the  recovery 
now  underway  is  likely  to  be  weak  and 
short-lived,  leading  to  another  down- 
turn in  the  economy.  The  reasons  for 
the  weakness  of  the  recovery  so  far 
are  not  totally  Clear,  but  the  one 
which  stands  out  most  is  a  general 
concern  fnmi  the  business  omununlty 
that  the  massive  defidts  proposed  by 
the  admlnlstraUon  wUl  dry  up  the 
amount  of  credit  avanable  for  private 
investment,   thus  producing  a  tight 
money  market  and  another  escalation 
in  the  interest  rates.  Unless  projected 
future   deficits   are   significantly   re- 
duced, we  WiU  see  a  weak,  temporary 
recovery,  rather  than  the  robust,  long- 
term  one  we  are  aU  hoping  for. 

Third,  unemployment  The  latest 
figiires  indicate  that  unemployment  is 
currently  stlU  at  the  10.4-percent  leveL 
The  administration's  own  economic 
spokesmen  indicate  that  this  percent- 
age win  not  be  significantly  reduced 
through  1984.  It  is  anybody's  guess  as 
to  when  this  rate  wUl  be  reduced  to 
the  apparently  "unacceptable"  level  of 
near  3  percent  that  the  previous  ad- 
ministration was  virulently  attacked 
for.  Even  these  figures,  however,  may 
not  teU  the  fuU  story.  There  is  really 
no  adequate  way  of  measuring  how 
many  in  the  work  force  are  either  un- 
deremployed or  have  become  so  dis- 
couraged that  they  have  entirely 
dropped  out  of  the  work  force. 

Fourth,  interest  rates:  On  the  sur- 
face. It  least,  it  appears  that  the  ad- 
ministration program,  as  reflected  in 
the  last  two  budget  resolutions  which 
implemented  it  has  been  successful  in 
reduc<ng   interest   rates.    There   are. 
however,     some     additional     factors 
which   must   be   taken   into   account 
when  judging  the  success  of  the  pro- 
gram. Interest  rates  and  the  effect 
they  have  on  investment  can  only  real- 
istically be  judged  not  by  their  appar- 
ent cost  of  money,  but  by  their  real 
cost  cf  money.  Traditionslly,  interest 
rates  have  reflected  a  cost  of  money 
from  between  2-  to  3-peroentage  points 
above  the  rate  of  Inflation.  If  inflation 
is  running  at  12  percent,  one  might 
normaUy  see  the  prime  rate  at  15  per- 
cent. But  prime  rate  alone  is  not  a 
good  measure  of  interest  rates.  Whtte 
the  prime  is  of  major  concern  to  large 
corporations,  morgage  Interest  rates 
are  those  which  most  directly  affect 
most  dtizens,  and,  in  the  agricultural 
sector,  local  bank  rates  on  operating 
loans  are  the  most  important.  In  Janu- 
ary of  1981,  when  the  administration 
took  office,  the  prime  rate  was  20  per- 
cent, and  the  average  mortgage  rate 
was   15.07  percent  Inflation  at  the 
time,  measured  by  the  ONP  deflator. 
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was  10  J  p«oent  As  of  March  3  of  this 
year,  the  ONP  deflattu-  was  at  3.7  per- 
cent The  prime  rate,  however,  was  at 
10  J  pawnt,  nearly  7  points  above  in- 
tlatiqn.  instead  of  the  expected  2  to  3 
ptrints.  But  even  more  distressing  was 
the  average  mortgage  rate,  which  was 
liM  percent  more  than  9  fuU  points 
above  the  inflation  rate.  Interest  rates, 
true  interest  rates,  have  not  come 
down  under  this  administration.  The 
mortgage  rate,  for  example,  when  ad- 
Justed  f or  inflatlcm.  was  4.17  percent 
when  the '  administration  came  Into 
office.  Today,  it  is  9.28  percent,  more 
than  double  what  it  was  2  years  ago. 
So  it  appears  that  for  aU  its  suirfaoe 
victories,  the  administration  has  lost 
the  battle  against  high  Interest  rates 
aswelL 

Fifth.  Inflation:  As  I  mentioned  pre- 
viously, the  inflation  rate  has  come 
down  considerably  over  the  past  2 
years.  But  I  would  hesitate  to  claim 
this  as  a  major  victory.  The  Inflation 
rate   during   the   depression   of   the 
1930's  was  almost  nonexistent  and  ev- 
eryone with  a  grain  of  sense  has  long 
known  how  to  get  down  inflatloiL  You 
simply  squeeze  the  money  supply  as 
tightly  as  you  can.  causing  high  inter- 
est rates,  business  bankruptdes.  unem- 
ployment, and  economic  collapse.  That 
win  certainly  cause  Inflation  to  come 
down.  But  nowhere  do  I  recall  the  ad- 
ministration saying  that  the  price  for 
decreased  Inflation  was  to  be  record 
high  unemployment  record  rates  of 
business  faUures— as  of  February  of 
this  year.  590  per  week,  compared  to 
277  per  week  when  the  administration 
took  office— and  an  agricultural  de- 
pression. The  administration  is  fond  of 
talking  about  cost-benefit  analysis  as  a 
way  of  measuring  the  value  of  a  pro- 
graoL  I  would  like  it  to  run  a  cost-ben- 
efit analysis  of  the  price  to  the  coun- 
try for  the  presumed  benefit  of  bring- 
ing down  inflation.  A  planned  depres- 
sion always  brings  down  inflation;  but 
the  cost  of  such  a  procedure  is  simply, 
unacceptable. 

The  results  of  the  past  two  budget 
resolutions  are  now  glaringly  evident. 
The  administration  has  managed  to 
reduce  inflation  only  at  the  price  of 
record  budget  defidts.  record  unem- 
ployment record  business  failures. - 
and  the  creation  of  an  economic  cli- 
mate which  threatens  to  staU  the  po- 
tmtial  recovery  dead  in  its  tracks.  In 
response  to  this  record  of  faUure.  the 
House  Budget  Committee  has  pro- 
duced a  budget  resolution  which  at- 
tempts to  ameUorate.  if  not  totally 
correct  the  mistakes  of  the  past  2 
years.  Like  any  budget  resolution,  it  is 
not  perfect.  Frankly,  I  would  have  pre- 
ferred if  the  resolution  before  us  had 
addressed  the  problem  of  entitlement 
programs  more  directly.  Obvisouly, 
something  is  going  to  have  to  be  done 
to  control  costs  in  those  sectors.  And 
whne  I  agree  that  an  improving  econo- 
my win  play  a  major  role  in  reducing 
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these  expenses.  I  stlU  believe  that 
some  restructuring  in  some  of  these 
entltlemmts  must  occur. 

Similarly.  I  am  less  than  ccmiforta- 
ble  with  provision  made  in  the  resolu- 
tion for  a  phase  2  Jobs  bUl.  without 
having  the  qwdflcs  of  the  program  in 
hand.  Neverthdess  as  a  general  docu- 
ment,  and   as   a  guldepost   for  the 
future,  this  resolution  does  several  im- 
portant things.  aU  of  which  need  to  be 
done  to  reduce  the  defidt  improve  the 
budness  climate,  and  get  us  on  the 
road  to  a  healthy,  sustained  recovery. 
First  the  resolution  produces  reduc- 
tions in  the  defidt  for  fiscal  1984 
through  fiscal  1987.  Using  the  Pred- 
dent's    own    figures,    the    resolution 
saves  $14  blUlon  in  1984.  and  $80  bU- 
lion  through  1987.  Using  CBO  figures, 
the  resolution  saves  $7  billion  in  1984. 
$28  bmion  in  1985.  and  over  $100  bU- 
lion  in  fiscal  years  1984  through  1988. 
Second,  it  maint*ins  a  reasoned,  con- 
sistent  approach   to   inunvvlng   the 
status  of  our  national  defense.  With- 
out giving  into  the  frenetic  pace  of  the 
Preddmt's  proposals,  which  call  for 
pumping  more  money  into  the  Penta- 
gon than  the  generals  can  figure  out 
how  to  spend,  it  stiU  provides  for  an  8- 
peroent  Incresse  in  defense  q)ending. 
and  after  accounting  for  inflation,  this 
results  in  a  real  growth  rate  of  4  per- 
cent in  defense  for  the  next  fiscal 
year.  In  long-range  terms,  the  percent- 
age of  the  budget  spent  on  defense 
would  increase  form  26  percent  in  1983 
to  31  percent  in  1988.  Any  talk  of  this 
being  a  cut  in  defense  spending  is  don- 
agoguery  of  the  worst  type.  A  resolu- 
tion which  provides  measured,  sendble 
real  growth  in  the  defense  budget  as 
this  one  does,  instead  of  wUd-eyed 
trips  through  the  military  wish-list 
store   is   a  rational,   reqwnsible  t/p- 
proach  to  national  security,  and  one 
which  will  assure  a  long-term  commit- 
ment to  defense.  This  resolution  pro- 
vides, from  1984  through  1988,  $1.6 
trllUon     for     defense     expenditures. 
Whfle  this  is  not  the  $1.9  trilUon  re- 
quested by  the  administration  it  is  cer- 
tainly more  than  enough  to  assure  the 
national  defense. 

Third,  it  provides  an  adequate  level 
of  spending  in  those  areas  which  the 
Federal  Oovemment  does  in  fact  have 
a  national  obligation.  In  particular, 
this  resolution  provides  an  adequate 
level  of  funding  for  the  following: 
foredosure  relief  for  farmers  and 
homeowners;  summer  youth  employ- 
ment summer  feeding  programs; 
repair  and  rehabiUtatlon  of  the  Na- 
tion's infrastructure  through  water 
projects,  bridges,  dams,  highways,  and 
libraries,  among  others;  Job  training 
and  employment;  low-income  energy 
assistance;  EPA  fimdlng;  education 
block  grants;  vocational  and  adult  edu- 
cation; handicapped  education;  energy 
conservation  grants;  commimlty  serv- 
ice block  grants:  continued  support  of 
nonprofit  mailing  rates;  legal  service— 
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well,  the  list  could  go  on,  but  an  of 
these  things  have  one  thing  in 
common;  they  an  make  a  reeommlt- 
meat  of  the  Federal  priority  to  ghre 
everyone  in  this  country  an  opiMrtiinf. 
ty  to  educate  themsdves.  Uve  a  pro- 
ductive life,  and  do  so  in  an  envbtm- 
mmtally  safe  atmovhere.  And  it  does 
so.  If  I  may  repeat  myself,  with  a  5 
year  saving  of  over  $100  bnuon  from 
the  administration's  proposals. 

Fourth,  this  resolution  attempts  to 
restore  some  equity  to  the  tax  struc- 
ture in  this  country,  and  provide  a  re- 
alistic revenue  base  for  the  country  to 
operate  on.  I  ask  my  colleagues  not  to 
be  deceived  by  the  cry  that  this  is 
siim>ly  raising  taxes  for  taxes  sake.  If 
you  really  beUeve  that  the  administoa- 
tion's  tax  cuts  have  saved  the  pec^le 
of  this  country  anything.  I  ask  you  to 
take  a  look  at  your  local  government 
entities.  States,  counties  and  munld- 
pallties  throughout  the  country  have 
spent  the  last  2  years  in  a  hectic 
search  for  more  revenues,  increasing 
property  taxes,  sales  taxes,  licensing 
fees,  any  and  every  device  they  can 
find  to  shore  up  the  deteriorating  con- 
ditions that  have  been  caused  by  a 
lack  of  Federal  funding.  The  taxpayer 
knows  that  whether  he  pays  to  the 
State,  or  to  the  county,  or  to  the  FM- 
eral  Oovemment.  he  is  stiU  paying. 
We  may  try  to  make  oursdves  look 
good  by  shrugging  off  our  revalue 
raising  responslblUties  to  the  States, 
but  the  people  know  better.  Let  us  Just 
this  once  stop  the  partisan  iMsttirfng, 
the  playing  to  the  press,  the  planning 
for  the  next  election,  and  do  the  re- 
sponsible  thing.   The  administration 
snd  its  supporters  who  are  now  pictur- 
ing the  $30  billion  revenue  increase  as 
totally  unacceptable  did  not  even  blink 
when  they  put  through  the  $100  bO- 
llon  tax  increase  last  year.  But  this  is 
not  their  tax  bill,  replete  with  wonder- 
ful equity  features  like   10  percoit 
withholding  on  interest  and  dividends, 
tip  reporting,  excise  taxes  on  tele- 
phone calls,  and  all  the  rest.  Those 
were,  according  to  the  administration, 
wonderful  provisions,  and  they  added 
up  to  over  three  times  the  amount  of 
increases  that  tliis  resolution  ftniia  for. 
WhUe  we  are  on  this  subject,  please  do 
not  be  misled  by  the  speculation  that 
passage  of  this  resolution  wiU  mandate 
either  the  repeal  of  the  third  year  of 
the  tax  cut  or  the  repeal  of  indexing. 
The  resolution  makes  it  very  dear     i 
that  it  is  in  the  province  of  the  Ways     ^ 
and  Means  Committee  to  determine 
whero  this  revenue  comes  from.  I  have 
in  my  office  a  great  Uttle  Ust  of  tax 
loopholes  that  taken  together  wotUd 
produce  more  than  the  $30  biUlon  we 
are  taUdng  about  here.  It  indudes 
such  things  as  limiting  the  deduction 
for  nonmortgage.  nonbusiness  inter- 
est—$8.1  blUion— eliminating  the  cap- 
ital gain  for  nonproductive  assets— 
$1.9  bUUon— reduction  of  the  tax  in- 
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veatment  eredtt  to  7  peroent-$5.6  bfl- 
Uoo-TopMl  of  the  pocentace  deide- 
tlon  aDoiwuioe  tor  oQ  and  gaa— $0.9  bO- 
lion— repeal  deferral  on  TTJB.  owned 
oveiaeas  oorporatknM-10.4  tdlllon- 
repeal  expenrion  of  intangible  drilling 
ooatB  for  oa  and  gas  wella— $2.6  bil- 
Uoo— limit  buainea  entotalnment  de- 
ductfcna— our  old  friend,  the  three 
oiartlnl  lunch  $0.5  billion.  The  list 
goes  on.  but  you  have  the  idea.  The 
revenue  increases  called  for  in  this  res- 
olution can  be  achieved  without  touch- 
ing the  third  year  of  the  tax  cut  or  in- 
dexing, thoui^  I  think  probably  scone 
adjustment  in  both  should  be  made. 
But  do  not  be  misled  into  thinking 
that  a  vote  for  this  resolution  is  a  vote 
for  repeal  of  either  the  tax  cut  or  in- 
dexing. That  determination  will  be 
made  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Cktm- 
mtttee.  and  we  will  have  a  chance  for  a 
separate  vote  on  any  proposal  they 
produce. 

We  have  now  given  Reaganomlcs  2 
fun  years  to  worlc  It  has  resulted  in 
totally  irreqxHisible  levels  of  defense 
qDending.  record  budget  deficits, 
record  imemployment,  record  business 
failures,  record  low  farm  Income,  and 
an  oosion  of  the  revenue  base  which 
has  the  administration,  as  an  economy 
move,  lofddng  around  for  a  buyer  for  a 
National  Weather  Service.  It  Is  time 
for  aU  of  us  to  recognise  that  this  was 
a  weU-intentioned  experiment,  per- 
haps, but  it  is  an  experiment  that  has 
fafled.  It  is  our  responsibility  now  to 
show  some  political  courage  and  do 
the  responsible  thing.  That  is  to  vote 
for  the  budget  resolution,  and  really 
start  on  the  long  road  to  a  robust,  pro- 
longed recovery. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  understand  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has 
said  that  this  budget  is  a  comfort  to 
the  Kremlin.  I  assume  he  was  refer- 
ring to  the  defense  part  of  this  budget. 
He  is  using  scare  tactics. 

The  American  people  have  paid  a 
great  deal  in  the  last  couple  of  decades 
because  of  scare  tactics.  I  have  lived 
through  the  bomber  gap,  the  missile 
gap.  the  ABM  gap  and  now  I  am  peer- 
ing anxiously  out  of  the  "window  of 
vulnerabOlty." 

Do  you  remonber  the  bomber  gap  of 
1955?  It  projected  that  the  Soviet 
Union  would  have  600  long-range 
bombers  by  1959.  We  had  600.  They 
had  150. 

Do  you  remember  the  missile  gap  of 
1900?  That  was  we  Donocrats  fault,  by 
the  way.  It  projected  that  the  Soviets 
would  have  1,000  missiles  by  1961. 
They  had  10.  We  had  1.000  within  a 
few  years. 

Do  you  remember  the  ABM  gap  of 
1960?  It  projected  that  the  Soviet 
Union  would  have  10,000  ABM's  by 
1970.  They  had  64. 

Now  comes  the  "window  of  vulner- 
abOlty," and  we  are  asked  to  spend 
$600,000  a  minute  to  gag  down  the 
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throat  of  the  Pentagon  and  the  Penta^ 
goD  is  now  at  the  gag  point. 

During  the  few  hours  scheduled  for 
this  debate,  the  Pentagon  will  con- 
sume $324  million,  and  we  refer  to 
that  as  savaging  the  military  budget 
pnA  giying  comfort  to  the  Kremlin. 
Nonsense. 

No.  the  champagne  corks  are  not 
peeping  on  Red  Square.  Such  a  notion 
is  beyond  even  the  consideration  of 
prudent  and  intelligent  people:  but 
those  who  know  America  best  imder- 
stand  that  the  Jubilation,  if  it  is  there 
at  all  in  Red  Square.  OHnes  from  the 
unraveling  of  the  American  society.  It 
is  the  12  million  unemployed  Ameri- 
cans that  put  a  smile  on  Yuriy  Andro- 
pov's face. 

It  is  $180  billion  deficits  that  make 
them  open  the  vodka  bottles  on  Red 
Square. 

It  is  business  bankruptcies,  last 
month  at  599  a  week,  that  make  the 
Kremlin  leaders  smile. 

Tax  policies  of  the  past  3  years  that 
favored  the  rich  at  the  expense  of  the 
poor  play  right  into  the  Kremlin's 
hands. 

This  Democratic  budget  resets  our 
nati<mal  compass.  It  reorders  Ameri- 
ca's priorities.  It  does  not  give  comfort 
to  the  Kronlln.  but  rather  it  provides 
assurance  that  our  domestic  economy 
will  be  righted  and  equality  and  fair- 
ness will  again  be  the  gc«is  of  the 
American  Oovemment. 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Wibkr). 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
direct  my  remarks  really  to  those 
Members  from  rural,  agricultural,  and 
small  business  related  districts  who 
may  be  undecided  about  their  vote  on 
the  Democratic  budget,  because  they 
may  not  be  fully  aware  of  what  an  in- 
sidious attack  on  agriculture  and  small 
business  is  included  in  the  Democrat 
budget. 

Indeed,  It  Is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  a  vote  for  the  Democrat  budget  is 
a  vote  against  fanners  and  a  vote 
against  small  businessmen. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  who  have 
preceded  me  have  pointed  out  that  the 
Democrat  tax  increase  necessitates,  in 
all  likelihood  a  repeal  of  tax  indexing. 
They  base  that,  of  course,  on  com- 
ments from  the  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Rostchkowski);  but 
in  the  same  document  in  which  the 
chairman  made  those  remarlcs.  accord- 
ing to  the  Washington  Post,  he  also 
"proposed  repeal,  among  other  provi- 
sions, of  one  under  which  the  first 
$600,000  of  an  estate  would  become 
exempt  from  Federal  tax  by  1985.  He 
would  keep  the  estate  tax  cutoff  at 
$275,000." 

BCr.  Chairman,  in  my  district,  when  I 
first  ran  for  Congress  in  1980, 1  asked 
my  constituent  farmers  what  was  their 
No.  1  concern.  Was  it  prices?  Was  it 


exports?  What  was  the  No.  1  conoera 
of  f  armen  in  my  distrtct?  Was  It  inter- 
est rates?  Was  it  inflation? 

As  important  as  all  those  lames 
were,  the  surveys  that  I  UmA  showed 
that  outranking  all  of  them  In  concern 
was  concern  about  the  estate  tax. 

In  the  tax  bill  we  passed  In  1961.  we 
remedied  that  problem.  We  voted  to 
reform  the  estate  tax;  tmt  now 
through  a  backdoor  mechanism,  we 
see  the  potential  for  the  undoing  of 
that  very  basic  reform  that  was  en- 
acted in  1981  to  save  the  family  farm 
and  the  small  businessman. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WEBER.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  makes  a  good  point  and  I 
would  like  to  be  identified  with  the 
tone  of  his  remiurks. 

The  Impact  of  this  unspecified  tax 
increase  on  the  pocketbooks  of  aver- 
age working  Americans  has  been  well 
documented  here  today.  But  wha^  has 
not  been  documented  is  the  possibility 
of  a  giant  step  backward  in  regard  to 
estate  tax  reform  for  farmers,  ranch- 
ers, and  smaU  business  owners. 

Several  years  ago,  in  1976  Congress 
passed  estate  tax  legislation  that  cre- 
ated chaos  in  our  ability  to  pass  family 
property  to  succeeding  generations. 
The  result  was  both  economic  disloca- 
tion and  genuine  human  suffering. 
Surviving  heirs  often  had  no  choice 
but  to  close  their  doors,  shut  down 
their  fanns.  and  liquidate  business 
built  by  the  sweat  and  ingenuity  of 
their  parents  and  grandparents. 

In  1981  after  a  long  struggle,  we  fi- 
nally achieved  genuine  reform  to 
estate  tax  law. 

This  legislation  threatens  to  shatter 
that  progress  because  repeal  of  the 
estate  tax  reform  not  only  is  implied. 
it  has  been  advocated  openly  as  a  way 
of  paying  for  the  spending  programs 
under  this  legislation. 

Over  the  next  5  years.  $6  billion  of 
this  tax  increase  would  be  paid  by  our 
Nation's  farmers  and  small  business- 
men and  women  through  increased 

Now,  In  the  big  First  District  of 
Kansas— and  in  each  of  your  districts 
as  well— literally  thousands  of  small 
business  people  'and  farm  families 
have  reworked  their  wills  and  estate 
plans  to  comply  with  the  1981  legisla- 
tion. As  we  all  know,  it  is  both  an  ex- 
pensive and  painful  process,  but  one 
that  is  necessary  to  insure  the  orderly 
transfer  of  productive  assets  to  our 
children  and  grandchildren. 

Passage  of  this  legislation  could 
force  these  families  to  scrap  those 
plans  under  the  threat  that  auction 
gavels  will  shatter  family  dreams  to 
satisfy  the  tax  collector. 


Kor  too  many  years,  thh 

has  been  intent  on  mottgagliw  our 
diQdnn's  future  to  finance  pet  spend- 
ing pracrams. 

Rflpaal  of  estate  tax  reform,  howev- 
er, goes  beyond  that  to  deatroy  the 
future  for  tJKwiaands  of  working  Amer- 
ican fiunfUes. 

Working  Americans,  small  business- 
men, finners— the  productive  people 
of  this  Natkm  irtio  pay  the  Ulls-are 
watdilng  us  today,  and  they  fully  un- 
derstand the  hypocracy  of  this  leglsla- 
UotL 

Ton  can  vote  to  adopt  this  resolu- 
tion. Rural  and  small  town.  Tou  can 
later  call  for  the  towel  and  the  bowl  to 
wash  your  hands  of  responsibility  for 
its  paternity.  But,  make  no  "««fli>kwr 
Up  and  down  this  Nation's  main 
streets  and  across  this  NaUon's  vast 
farm  community  the  stain  wHI  be  re- 
membered. I  urge  you  to  Join  with  me 
to  defeat  this  resolution. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentlonan  yield? 

Mr.  WEBER.  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gmtlonan  from  BClnourL 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  point  the  gentleman  is 
trying  to  make,  the  chaiiman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  said  that 
he  wlU  f  reeae  all  tax  cuts  or  reductions 
in  the  future  from  this  year  forward. 

What  the  gentleman  is  saying  that 
under  present  law  we  are  going  to  in- 
crease that  exemption  up  to  $600,000 
on  estates.  The  chaiiman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  wants  to  freeze 
that  exemption  at  $275,000. 

We  are  talking  about  tudng  the  dif- 
ference—on American  farms  and  mw^ii 
businesses. 

mnety-five  percent  of  the  fann 
assets  of  this  country  are  tied  up  in 
production  and  the  reason  we  saw 
family  farms  being  sold  off  to  pay 
Uncle  Sam  and  the  estate  tax  was  be- 
cause they  did  not  have  the  liquidity. 

a  1600 

ApparenUy  what  this  budget  is 
doing  is  f ordng  the  heirs  of  farmers  to 
sell  the  family  farm,  move  off  the 
family  farm,  in  order  to  pay  the  estate 
taxes.  I  would  like  to  have  my  col- 
leagues from  the  farm  States  address 
themselves  to  how  they  are  going  to 
be  able  to  vote  for  this  budget  and  ad 
vocate  this  increase  in  estate  taxes  at 
the  same  time. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  The  genUeman 
makes  an  excellent  point. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. Will  the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentiewoman  from  Nebras- 
ka.   

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  I  thank 
the  genUeman  for  yielding. 

Sir.  Chairman,  I  want  to  aline 
myself  with  his  ranarks  and  his  phi- 
losophy. 

When  Congress  enacted  the  estate 
and  gift  tax  refonns  in  1981.  we  lifted 
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a  cnuhlng  burden  off  the  backs  of 
thotwands  of  fanners  and  ranchers 
•cross  this  Nation.  This  burden  threat- 
ens to  weigh  down  our  agricultural 
producers  again  If  this  resolution  is 
adopted  by  the  Congress  with  its  $30 
bOUon  of  tax  increases  for  1984. 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  i^hainnan 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  i*»«t 
in  his  remarics  in  January,  indicated 
he  was  for  raising  sinne  of  these  funds 
by  going  ba(±  to  the  old  estate  and 
gift  tax.  by  relmposing  what  is  called 
the  widow's  tax.  and  let  me  «»mph««i«fi 
that  this  would  bring  the  greatest 
burden  on  women. 

The  farmers  of  this  country,  as  weU 
as  everybody  else,  must  be  tremen- 
dously confused  when  we  make  one 
kind  of  tax  law  1  year  and  people  ctart 
to  get  ready  for  the  change,  and  2 
years  later  we  talk  about  doing  it  an- 
other way. 

Let  me  point  out  again  that  women 
would  be  particularly  affected  by  the 
elimination  of  the  estate  tax  reduc- 
tion. They  are  the  hardest  hit  when  it 
comes  to  inheritance,  and  we  may  see 
a  return  to  the  situation  where  many 
farms  have  to  be  sold  to  pay  the  taxes. 
I  urge  my  ooUeagues  to  vote  no. 
Mr.  ROBERTS.  The  gentiewoman 
makes  an  excellent  point 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  Missouri 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentiemsn  has  expired. 

Ms.  FIEUL^.  Mr.  C!hairman.  I 
Shield  an  additional  30  seconds  to  the 
genUeman  from  Ktmnafl 

Mr.  EMERSON.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man for  jrielding. 

Mr.  (Chairman.  I  am  gravely  con- 
cerned by  the  fact  that  the  revenue 
side  of  this  budget  resolution  is  par- 
tially based  on  the  sssumption  that  we 
are  going  to  prevent  fvJl  implementa- 
tion of  the  estate  tax  relief  given  our 
taxpayers  by  the  Economic  Recovery 
Tax  Act  of  1981. 

Certainly,  I  am  as  concerned  as  any 
Member  of  this  House  about  reducing 
the  deficit— that  is  something  we 
simply  must  do.  However,  I  am  equally 
concerned  about  the  way  in  which  we 
achieve  that  reduction.  Here  on  the 
House  floor,  in  the  midst  of  debate 
over  billions  of  dollars,  it  is  very  easy 
to  look  at  a  eot  of  numbers  and  say: 
Look,  here  is  $5  billion  we  can  gain  in 
revenues  by  simply  freezing  estate  tax 
exemptions,  rather  than  allowing 
scheduled  reductions  to  take  place. 

There  is  no  group  standing  outside 
the  door  screaming  at  us  about  estate 
taxes;  there  will  probably  be  no  imme- 
diate outcry  if  we  very  conveniently 
use  this  aspect  of  the  1981  tax  cut  to 
help  balance  the  books;  in  short,  it 
would  probably  be  very  easy  to  get  by 
with. 

But  let  me  tell  my  colleagues  some- 
thing. When  we  talk  about  estate  tax 
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relief,  or  the  lack  thereof,  we  are  not 
talking  about  numbers.  We  are  talkliw 
about  Uie  basic  stmetore  of  nml 
Amolca.  Former  Secretaries  of  Agrt- 
culture,  eoonomlsts,  experts  fnim  an 
sides  have  long  dted  the  heavy  bmden 
of  estate  taxes  as  a  key  dement  In  the 
demise  of  the  family  farm  and  sman 
business  and  each  decade's  -^rmm 
figures  show  that  this  demise  Is. 
indeed,  taking  place.  In  short,  we  are 
talking  about  nothing  lew  tha^ 
whether  or  not  a  son  or  daughter  wffl 
be  able  to  continue  to  farm  thdr  par* 
ent's  land,  or  whether  or  not  the 
comer  drugstore  wlU  continue  to  be  a 
neighborhood  tradlti<»i.  or  whether  it 
win  disappear  when  the  owner  dies 
and  the  heirs  canix>t  afford  to  pay  the 
estate  taxes. 

I.  for  one.  do  not  want  to  see  «mt 
happen.  WhQe  freezing  the  estate  tax 
exemption  may  serve  your  purposes 
here  today,  it  would  undo  what  many 
consider  to  be  (me  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant and  valuable  elements  of  the  tax 
relief  we  oiacted  2  years  ago. 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentieman  from  California  (Mr.  Db^ 

LUMS). 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  a  fasdiutting  debate.  Earlier  in  the 
debate,  one  of  my  colleagues  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  said  this  is  a  leftist 
budget,  and  I  said.  gee.  I  have  to  vote 
for  it.  Then  one  of  my  coUeagues  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  said.  tK>.  it  is 
really  not  that  leftist;  it  is  a  very 
modest  budget,  and  I  said  maybe  I 
ought  to  vote  against  it 

Then  one  of  my  colleagues  said  we 
have  cut  too  much  money  in  the  mili- 
tary budget  only  4-percent  real 
growth,  and  I  am  slightly  confused; 
maybe  I  ought  to  vote  present 

Then  one  of  my  coUeagues  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  said  no.  It  is  not  really 
4-percent  real  growth;  when  you  add 
back  everything,  it  gets  to  be  7  or  8 
percent.  I  said,  gee,  maybe  I  ought  to 
oppose  it 

So  it  is  very  confusing.  It  depends  on 
who  is  down  here  speaking  as  to  where 
you  want  to  come  out  in  this  thing, 
which  is  why,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  voted 
against  the  rule  in  the  first  place,  be- 
cause I  really  believe  that  we  should 
not  have  gotten  ourselves  trapped  into 
this  situation  where  we  only  have  one 
alternative  that  can  be  discussed  from 
one  side  or  the  other. 

I  would  have  liked  very  much  to  see 
the  Congressional  Black  Caucus  offer 
its  alternative  budget  I  think  that  it 
was  a  superior  document  In  every  re- 
spect, and  it  deserved  to  be  discussed, 
to  be  debated,  and  to  be  voted  upon. 

I  do  not  agree  with  many  of  the  poli- 
cies espoused  by  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  but 
where  we  do  agree  is  on  the  integrity 
of  the  process  itself,  and  we  ought  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  discuss  and 
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evaluate  all  of  the  Ideas  from  left  to 
rli^t  That  is  the  only  way  you  keep 
the  body  poUtic  honest  and  healthy. 
when  there  are  competing  aoalyaes 
Mwi  «w^p«iti¥»y  i)rocraiDs  based  upon 
that  analysis. 

When  we  are  only  going  down  one 
road,  thai  where  are  the  checks  and 
wtuat  are  the  baJanoes?  So  I  voted 
against  the  rule  because  I  would  have 
ii^irt  very  much  to  see  us,  each  side, 
artleulate  its  proposal.  Then  I  could 
have  stood  here  and  said  I  support  the 
alternative  proposed  by  the  Congres- 
sional  Black  Caucus  for  all  the  reasons 
that  I  think  it  is  superior. 

But.  Ifr.  Cludrman.  that  is  history. 
That  was  yesterday,  and  that  is  over. 
So  where  are  we  now? 

We  have  a  proposal  submitted  to  the 
Congress  by  the  Budget  Committee. 
On  that  proposal  I  would  like  to  make 
a  few  comments,  a  few  observations. 

First,  clearly  it  is  a  better  proposal 
^hMi  the  Budget  Committee  has  pre- 
sented to  this  Congress  for  the  last 
couple  years.  I  think  everyone  knows 
that  It  is  crafted  clearly  with  some 
lean  to  the  left,  but  I  think  it  Is  a  gross 
ezerdae  in  hyperbole  to  suggest  in  any 
fashion  that  this  is  a  leftist  budget.  If 
it  were.  I  would  be  down  here  raising 
hell  about  it.  positively,  with  a  slight 
lean  to  the  left. 

The  third  observation  I  would  make 
is  that  we  have  increased  the  funding 
for  a  number  of  social  programs,  and  I 
think  that  is  good.  I  think  that  In  this 
budget  some  people  on  that  committee 
are  tonpted  to  go  beyond  the  numbers 
to  try  to  talk  about  ideas,  to  try  to  ?o 
beyond  the  mundane,  pedestrian  no- 
tions of  budget  deficits  and  plus  and 
'minus  and  really  try  to  talk  about  the 
pain  and  the  agony  and  the  human 
misery  of  the  poor  and  the  disadvan- 
taged and  the  imemployed  in  our 
country.  in  our  States  and  in  our  vari- 
ous communities. 

This  budget  attempts  to  turn  the 
comer.  It  turns  much  too  slowly  and  it 
does  not  turn  with  the  kind  of  convic- 
tion that  I  think  it  ought  to  turn. 
With  all  due  respect  to  my  colleagues 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  I  beUeve  that 
they  have  turned  away  from  what  this 
Member  perceives  to  be  a  disastrous 
set  of  policies  euphemistically  referred 
to  as  Reaganomics  and  Reaganism 
that  has  visited  incredible  human 
misery  on  millions  of  people  in  this 
country,  certainly  upon  thousands  of 
Iieople  in  my  own  congressional  dis- 
trict 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  additional  obser- 
vation is  that  a  number  of  people  who 
work  in  agencies  assisting  the  chll- 
droi.  the  aged,  the  unemployed,  the 
poor,  the  handicapped  support  this 
budget  because  the  programs  that 
apeak  to  those  needs  have  been  indeed 
Increased.  So  when  your  friends  sup- 
port an  idea,  then  that  is  something 
that  should  move  you  in  that  direc- 
tion. 


For  all  of  those  reasons,  those  obser- 
vations. I  support  what  this  budget  is 
about  I  would  like  to  have  seen  It  go 

much  further.  

But  now  to  the  point  of  controversy 
In  this  budget  We  have  again  been  re- 
duced to  auctioneers.  Real  growth,  the 
concept  of  real  growth,  has  now  revis- 
ited the  floor  of  Congress  as  if  in  some 
way  the  principle  of  real  growth  in  the 
military  budget  indeed  has  some  in- 
trinsic   value.    President    Reagan    is 
going  to  go  on  television  tonight  and 
suggest  to  the  American  people  that 
he  has  been  wounded  because   the 
budget  does  not  have  10-percent  real 
growth.  The  majority  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  said  we  under- 
stand the  reaUUes;  we  go  for  7.6-per- 
cent real  growth.  Then  other  conser- 
vations in  the  House,  not  quite  as  con- 
servative as  a  number  of  my  colleagues 
on  Armed  Services,  said  we  can  live 
with  7-percent  real  growth.  Then  the 
leadership  said  we  can  live  with  5-per- 
cent real  growth.  Then  the  real  liber- 
als in  the  House  said  we  can  go  for  3- 
percent  real  growth.  And  the  commit- 
tee came  out  with  a  compromise  of  4- 
percent  real  growth. 

But  I  would  suggest  if  we  polled  all 
of  our  colleagues,  90  percent  of  my  col- 
leagues probably  do  not  even  Imow 
what  real  growth  Is  and  they  would 
not  know  the  difference  between  a  4- 
percent  real  growth  and  10-percent 
real  growth  in  terms  of  foreign  and 
military  policy  with  respect  to  this 
country. 

So  the  whole  notion  of  real  growth 
is  just  auctioneering;  it  is  just  num- 
bers. But  I  am  pleased  at  4  percent  for 
my  perspective  is  better  than  10  per- 
cent. But  I  want  to  come  to  the  floor 
when  the  authorization  process  is 
going  on  so  we  can  get  beyond  auction- 
eering and  begin  to  talk  about  policy, 
the  policy  of  limiting  and  ultimately 
removing  the  potential  threat  of  nu- 
clear war.  to  get  away  from  an  inter- 
ventionist, militaristic  foreign  policy 
that  has  us  Involved  in  Central  Amer- 
ica and  El  Salvador  and  other  places  in 
the  world  that  defy  comprehension. 
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I  would  like  to  see  us  adopt  a  policy 
that  says  we  do  not  need  to  have  600- 
some  odd  surface  ships  to  fan  the 
flames  of  war  in  the  world,  maybe  we 
can  begin  to  talk  about  world  peace, 
nuclear  disarmament,  and  even  move 
away  from  the  whole  insane  and  ar- 
chaic notion  of  war  in  the  world  so  we 
do  not  need  to  express  ourselves  in 
such  a  macho  fashion. 

I  think  that  we  could  cut  $65  billion 
in  budget  authority,  and  this  country 
would  not  be  risking  war.  In  fact,  we 
would  be  limiting  the  risk  of  war.  We 
could  cut  $30  billion  right  now  In  out- 
lays, and  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  about 
to  come  across  and  attack  the  United 
States.  And  I  do  not  think  any  reason- 
able, intelligent  human  being  on  this 


floor  could  make  that  argument 
straight  faced.  I  do  not  thliik  it  would 
create  danger.  I  think  it  would  remove 
danger  by  moving  away  from  such  a 
heavy  reliance  on  militarism  as  a  way 
of  propping  up  our  role  in  the  world. 

Our  national  security  is.  in  a  large 
part  contingent  upon  a  healthy  econ- 
omy and  the  healthy  emotional  and 
mental  spirit  of  our  people,  not  Just 
some  abstract  notion  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  went 
through  a  great  deal  of  agony  trying 
to  decide  to  support  this  particular 
budget  But  I  am  going  to  support  it. 
one.  t>ecause  they  have  increased 
social  programs  and  they  have  tried 
diligently  to  tarn  away  from 
Reaganomics  and  Reaganism.  I  am 
going  to  support  it  not  because  I  sup- 
port 4-percent  real  growth.  I  think 
that  is  an  empty,  deluded  notion,  and  I 
think  in  the  authorization  process  we 
need  to  debate  and  talk  about  a  real 
decrease,  not  a  real  growth  in  the  mili- 
tary budget. 

And.  finally,  this  is  not  a  partisan 
notion,  but  it  is  just  my  spirit  I  would 
like  for  us  to  render  a  defeat,  a  defeat 
to  the  so-called  great  communicator 
that,  in  my  estimation,  has  lost  his 
way.  if  he  ever  had  it  in  the  first  place, 
that  moves  toward  helping  the  poor, 
helping  the  senior  citizens,  helping  us 
address  the  human  misery  in  this 
country.  This  budget  does  not  take  us 
all  the  way.  but  I  thank  my  colleague 
and  those  members  on  the  Budget 
Committee  for  moving  us  away  from 
the  absurdity  and  the  insanity  that 
has  dominated  our  lives  in  the  last 
couple  of  years. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  resolution.  The  com- 
mittee resolution  represents  a  solid 
effort  to  balance  the  diverse  Interests 
of  Members  from  every  part  of  the 
country.  The  resolution  attempts  to 
mesh  responsible  fiscal  policy  with  a 
recognition  of  the  importance  which 
monetary  policy  will  play  In  achieving 
long-term  economic  growth. 

I  have  heard  criticisms  of  the  level 
of  defense  spending  in  the  resolution. 
However,  in  my  judgment,  the  resolu- 
tion provides  for  a  strong  national  de- 
fense. In  the  last  3  years  we  have  in- 
creased defense  spending  from  $145.8 
billion  a  year  to  $245.5  billion  a  year. 
This  resolution  provides  for  an  addi- 
tional Increase  of  some  $19  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1984.  The  resolution  pro- 
vides for  cimiulative  funding  of  $1.6 
trillion  over  the  fiscal  year  1984-88 
'^period  compared  to  the  administra- 
tion's $1.8  trillion,  hardly  a  drastic  un- 
derfunding  of  defense  as  some  have 
charged. 

I  certainly  do  not  agree  with  every 
element  of  the  resolution.  I  believe 
that  the  revenue  increases  assumed  in 
the  resolution  are  probably  consider- 
ably more  than  we  can  expect  to  ulti- 


mately be  approved  by  Congress.  How 
ever.  I  do  believe  that  the  resolution 
provides  for  repairing  some  of  the  real 
damave  caused  by  reductions  In  some 
of  the  ivocrams  which  serve  those  suf - 
f ofng  from  the  effects  of  the  reces- 
slon.  And  the  resolution  does  provide 
for  adequate  funding  for  our  energy, 
research,  and  education  programs  so 
vital  to  our  future  growth. 

On  balance.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe 
that  this  is  a  resolution  which  we 
should  support  as  a  first  step  toward 
the  1884  budget 

Ml  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  11  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
fn»n  Alabama  (Mr.  Dickihsoh).  the 
distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 

SoTlces.  

BCr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  is  a  question  in  some  pec^le's 
minds  as  to  how  important  the  exer- 
cise in  which  we  find  ourselves  now 
really  is.  when  it  comes  to  limiting 
spending  and  what  it  means  to  the 
American  people  and  what  it  means  to 
the  economy  of  this  great  country  of 
ours  and  to  the  defense  of  this  coun- 
try. 

I  want  to  narrow  my  remarks.  I 
think  the  tax  aspect  and  the  economic 
aspect  have  been  touched  upon.  I.  as 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  intend  to 
focus  my  remaito  on  what  it  means  to 
the  defense  of  this  country,  and  I  will 
l}e  followed  by  some  very  distinguished 
and  knowledgeable  speakers  on  the 
same  subject. 

I  am  appalled  at  the  meat  ax  ap- 
proach of  the  Democratic  Budget 
Committee  in  cutting  the  fiscal  year 
1984  budget  request— and  that  is  what 
it  is.  Just  a  broad  meat  ax  cut— nothing 
done  with  any  surgical  precision.  Just 
across  the  board  a  political  pm)er. 

This  action,  coupled  with  the  taxing 
and  spending  policies  contained  within 
the  Democratic  plan— and  that  is  what 
it  is.  the  Democrat  Party's  plan— re- 
turns the  economy  and  defense  to  the 
days  of  the  Great  Society.  Our  com- 
mittee has  had  only  a  limited  time  to 
analyze  the  implications  of  such  a 
massive  and  irreq>onsible  reduction. 

But  let  me  give  you  some  of  our  ten- 
tative conclusions:  The  Budget  Com- 
mittee claims  their  actions  result  in  a 
4-percent  real  growth,  4  percent.  In 
fact  after  the  CBO  reestimation— that 
is.  the  Congressional  Budget  Office— 
the  proposed  program  results  in  only  a 
2.3-percent  real  growth  in  1984.  and  a 
little  over  3.2  percent  in  1984  to  1988. 
Idr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  BCr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

Bfr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Will  the 
gentleman  tell  us  what  the  CBO  rees- 
timates  the  President's  budget  to  be? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  reestimation  is  a  2.3- 
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percent  real  growth  in  1984  and  3  2 
percent  for  1984  to  1988.  Those  are 
the  figures  I  was  given. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  did  not 
know  the  CBO  estimated  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  at  the  same  leveL  I 
think  the  important  point  is  that 
when  the  CBO  uses  a  different  set  of 
assumptions  than  the  Pentagon,  they 
wHl  downgrade  the  President's  budget 
spending  also,  the  same  as  they  do  the 
committee  budget  but  the  point  is. 
the  differences  are  the  same  in  dollar 

terms.     

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man, and  I  would  like  to  reclaim  my 
time  by  saying  that  I  would  like  to  re- 
spc«Kl  to  one  of  the  statements  by  the 
previous  speaker.  Nobody  knows  what 
real  growth  is.  It  is  a  complicated  sub- 
ject but  Just  for  purposes  of  discus- 
sion here,  and  so  that  those  hearing 
this  can  understand,  what  is  real 
growth?  Well,  real  growth  is  that 
figure  of  growth  over  and  above  antici- 
pated inflation.  Now.  if  inflation  is  4 
percent,  then  you  have  got  to  have  an 
8-percent  figure  to  have  a  4-percent 
real  growth  because  inflation  eats  up 
that  first  4  percent.  So  whatever  infla- 
tion is,  it  is  that  figure  over  and  above 
inflation.  That  is  real  growth.  Those 
are  the  figures  we  are  using. 

I  have  here  a  chart  prepared  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
These  are  not  my  figures.  These  are 
the  official  figures  of  the  administra- 
tion, OMB.  This  shows,  by  the  best 
analysis  that  I  can  come  up  with  and 
that  the  Government  has  been  able  to 
come  up  with,  what  happens  if  this 
budget  should  be  enacted  into  law. 

This  shows  a  comparison  of  three 
proposed  expenditure  levels.  The  bar 
on  the  left  in  blue  is  the  Reagan 
budget  what  they  would  propose  to 
spend  and,  for  the  same  period  of 
time,  what  Carter  had  proposed  to 
spend  for  defense  and  what  the 
present  budget  the  Democratic  Party 
budget  would  propose  to  spend  for 
the  same  period  of  time. 

If  you  look,  this  is  the  Reagan  pro- 
posed expenditure  for  defense.  Mr. 
Carter  gave  less.  This  budget  is  even 
substantially  under  what  President 
Carter  had  recommended,  and  he  was 
certainly  not  considered  a  hawk— if 
you  would  consider  the  years  1984. 
1985.  and  1986,  these  are  the  years  we 
are  talking  about 

I  would  like  to  see  a  substantial  in- 
crease and  a  steady  increase  in  the 
growth  as  proposed  by  the  Reagan 
budget  I  would  like  to  see  that  over 
and  above  the  Carter  budget.  But  at 
least  there  was  some  increase  by  Presi- 
dent Carter's  proposed  budget. 

This  budget,  as  proposed  by  the 
Democrats,  is  disastrous.  What  else 
would  this  budget  do?  If  you  use  this 
line  right  here  as  the  President's 
budget,  you  show  that  by  the  proposal 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Olda- 
homa  (Mr.  Johbs)  and  his  committee. 
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it  would  reduce  defense  by  $10  bOUoD. 
the  spending  for  defense  reduced  by 
$10  billion,  taxes  would  go  up  $27  bQ- 
lion,  an  increase  in  taxes,  $27  bUUoD. 
Domestic  spmding  goes  up  $45  bOlkm. 
And  why  are  we  going  to  do  this?  To 
help  the  deficit?  No;  It  does  not  help 
the  deficit.  The  deficit  itself  increases 
by  $8  billion,  by  their  plan.  So  what 
are  they  doing?  They  Increase  dcnnes- 
tic  spending  $45  bilUon.  How  are  they 
going  to  do  that?  They  are  going  to 
raise  taxes  $27  billion.  In  the  prooeH. 
they  are  increasing  cur  deficit  $8  bU- 
lion.  We  are  wiping  out  all  of  the 
progress  we  made  in  the  past  few 
months,  when  we  see  the  economy  lie- 
glnning  to  turn,  when  we  see  inflation 
down,  when  we  see  interest  rates 
down,  when  we  are  beginning  to  see 
unonployment  going  down.  All  of 
these  things  will  be  wiped  out  and  we 
go  right  back  to  business  as  usual,  tax 
and  tax,  spend  and  q>end.  the  same 
old  Democrat  formula  we  have  bem 
suffering  under  for  30  years,  and  at 
the  cost  of  our  national  defense. 

The  entire  Democratic  plan— de- 
fense cut  reallocated  to  massive  in- 
crease in  social  spcaading- would  have 
the  social  spending,  the  1984-88 
budget  authority  compared  to  the 
President's  budget  up  $114  billion,  de- 
fense spending  down  $102  billion.  The 
1984  to  1986  outlays,  cmnpared  to  the 
President's  budget,  social  pending  up 
$68  billion,  defense  spending  down  $73 
billion. 

What  are  we  doing  in  this  case?  We 
talk  about  what  is  good  for  this  coun- 
try and  what  is  good  for  society  and 
we  are  going  to  spend  to  help  the  poor. 
All  the  educational  programs,  all  of 
the  social  programs,  everything  that 
we  would  like  to  do  for  the  people 
stands  for  nothing  if  we  cannot  keep 
this  country  strong,  safe,  and  secure. 

D  1620 

That  has  got  to  come  first. 

Now.  this  evening  at  8  o'clock  the 
President  is  going  to  address  the 
Nation.  He  is  going  to  say  in  part  the 
threat  this  country  faces.  I  hope  ev> 
erybody  within  listening  distance  of 
my  voice  and  those  who  are  made 
aware  of  it  will  listen  to  what  the 
President  has  to  say. 

I  met  with  him  yesterday  in  a  group 
and  at  my  request  and  at  others'  re- 
quests he  is  going  to  declassify  some 
information  that  is  available  to  us  on 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  and  to 
others  in  the  Congress  because,  as  I 
said  to  the  President,  he  might  be  the 
greatest  salesman  in  the  world,  but 
you  cannot  sell  something  if  you 
cannot  talk  about  it. 

For  me  to  sit  down  here  and  say 
"Hey,  I  know  things  are  bad  and  I 
cannot  tell  you  how  bad  they  Are.  I 
cannot  tell  you  what  I  know,  but  be- 
lieve me.  we  are  behind  the  curve 
when  it  comes  to  defense  so  we  must 
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mend  nkore."  if  that  is  all  you  have  to 
go  m.  if  you  do  not  know  what  I  am 
t>nri«g  about  and  are  not  inivy  to  the 
facta  we  have  been  briefed  on.  or  you 
may  have  a  aeeurtty  dearanoe  but  you 
Just  do  not  have  the  time  to  sit  and 
hear  the  same  things  that  we  do  in 
oonmlttee.  if  you  do  not  know  the 
facts  you  cannot  make  a  good  and 
valid  Judgmoit. 

So  we  have  been  urging  on  the  Presi- 
dent, urging  on  this  administration  de- 
elaasifying  so  much  of  what  we  al- 
ready know  as  to  what  is  in  fact  the 
threat  What,  for  instance,  is  the 
threat  when  it  comes  to  intercmitinen- 
tal  ballistic  missDes.  ICBM's?  In  fact. 
the  fact  is  that  the  Soviet's  8S-18 
intei«(»itin«ital  ballistic  mlssae  and 
S8-19  is  more  accurate  than  our  Min- 
uteman  m.  our  most  sophisticated 
and  our  most  modem  weapon.  Their 
accuracy  is  greater  than  ours.  This  has 
not  generally  been  known. 

So.  Mr.  Chabrman,  we  would  be  terri- 
bly foolish.  In  my  opinion,  to  go  along 
with  the  proposal  and  send  the  mes- 
sage to  our  friends  and  allies  abroad 
who  are  watching  this,  who  are  going 
to  take  this  as  an  indication  of  our 
intent,  and  I  am  talking  about  our 
NATO  allies,  as  to  what  we  in  fact  are^ 
going  to  do. 

Are  we  going  to  support  NATO  and 
are  we  going  to  continue  to  support 
our  defense  efforts,  or  are  we  going  to 
throw  it  down  and  walk  away  from  it? 
We  have  a  real  need  in  this  coimtry. 
For  us  to,  at  the  expeose  of  our  de- 
fense and  the  security  of  this  country, 
increase  spending,  increase  taxes,  in- 
crease the  defldt.  and  for  what.  Just 
does  not  make  sense. 
I  yield  badi  the  balance  of  my  time. 
Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  mjrself  appropriate  time 
Just  to  keep  the  record  accurate.  I 
know  the  previous  spetket  would  not 
want  to  leave  an  inaccurate  impres- 
sion. 

The  fact  is  the  defense  budget  rec- 
ommendations before  the  House  today 
are  not  under  the  Carter  budget. 
Using  the  Pentagon's  own  assiunp- 
tions.  this  budget  in  the  1983  to  1986 
timeframe  authorizes  $108  billion 
more  than  the  last  Carter  budget  did. 
This  budget  increases  military  expend- 
itures by  $375  bUllon.  This  budget 
spends  durtag  the  5-year  budget  cycle 
$1.6  trillion  for  defense  versus  the  ad- 
ministration's $1.8  trillion. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  put 
to  rest  again  the  issue  involving  CBO's 
defense  analj^.  The  CBO  is  compar- 
ing our  budget  and  the  administra- 
tion's budget  on  a  different  set  of  as- 
■umpticnis.  Both  the  administration's 
budget  and  the  Democratic  consensus 
budget  numbers  change  when  ana- 
lysed on  the  CBO  assumptions. 

The  fact  Is  in  dollar  terms  the  de- 
fense Increaaea  remain  static.  We  call 
for  defense  spending  of  $1.6  trillion. 


This  defense  spending,  as  a  percent  of 
the  budget,  goes  from  26  to  31  percent. 
So  let  us  put  to  rest  the  smdce 
screen  of  comparing  on  the  basis  of 
different  assumptions  at  this  last 
minute  of  the  debate. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  consume  to  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Hxttbl). 

Mr.  HEFTEL  of  HawalL  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  we  move  to  approve  a  budget 
blueprint  for  1984. 1  think  it  is  impor- 
tant that  the  American  people  appre- 
ciate the  sleolficance  of  our  effort.  In 
the  end,  the  document  we  i4>prove  in 
this  House  will  not  be  the  budget  upon 
which  our  authorization  and  lu^pro- 
priations  will  be  based  this  year. 
Rather,  the  House  budget  will  be  a 
tool  for  our  conferees  to  bargain  with 
when  they  sit  down  with  their  Senate 
counterp«uts  in  the  coming  weeks. 
Hopefully,  a  final  budget  plan  will  be 
crafted  with  a  minimal  amount  of  po- 
litical rancor  and  controversy. 

The  details  of  our  House  budget 
plan  are  less  important  than  the  fact 
that  our  Republican  colleagues  chose 
not  to  offer  an  alternative  for  House 
consideration.  And  yet,  the  adminis- 
tration's original  budget  submission 
projects  a  budget  deficit  higher  than 
the  deficit  which  our  Democratic  pro- 
posal envisions. 

The  Democratic  budget  Is  not  per- 
fect, but  it  does  demonstrate  the  wide 
latitude  which  we  in  the  Congress 
have  to  study  Federal  programs,  pro- 
vide for  more  equitable  distribution  ol 
social  program  f  imds.  preserve  a  more 
than  adequate  defense  budget,  and 
make  responsible  tax  changes.  At  the 
same  time,  we  are  sending  a  signal  to 
the  American  people  that  reducing  our 
budget  deficit  still  remains  a  top  prior- 
ity of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  final  analysis, 
restoring  our  Nation's  economic  well- 
being  will  depend  on  the  ability  of  the 
Congress  to  gain  a  better  measure  of 
control  over  the  budget  deficit.  The 
yearly  budget  resolution  is  the  most 
visible  means  we  have  to  communicate 
to  the  American  people  our  commit- 
ment to  this  goal.  I  hope  that  the  ac- 
tions of  this  House  will  provide  the  im- 
petus for  responsible  budgeting  and 
sound  economic  planning  in  the  years 
to  come. 

Bfo.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man    from     North      Dakota      (Itfr. 

DOROAH). 

Mr.  DORGAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  jrielding. 

I  had  not  intended  to  speak  but  I  did 
want,  following  the  rush  of  activity  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  by  folks  who 
represent  farm  States,  to  clear  up  a 
point. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  proposal 
that  is  before  us  today  that  would  in- 
terrupt the  schedule  of  exemptions 
under  the  esUte  tax  law  that  applies 
now  to  farmers  or  to  small  businesses. 


I  repeat  once  again  that  there  is 
nothing  in  this  budget  inopoaal  that 
changes  the  estate  tax  treatment  for 
farmers  and  small  business  people. 

We  have  seen  a  lot  of  straw  men 
burned  on  this  floor  but  the  one  that 
has  burned  the  brightest  and  the  tall- 
est is  this  nonsense  that  somehow  this 
budget  changes  the  estate  tax  laws  for 
farmers  and  small  business  people. 

While  I  am  clearing  up  that  point, 
let  me  also  say  that  it  is  curious 
watching  this  debate  all  day  that 
there  are  a  lot  of  folks  that  do  not  like 
taxes  but  do  like  spending  if  it  is  for 
defense.  Who  do  you  think  pajrs  for  a 
government?  The  tooth  fairy? 

If  you  do  want  to  spend  $1.8  trillion 
on  defense,  then  it  seems  to  me  you 
ought  to  have  the  courage  to  raise  the 
taxes  to  pay  for  it.  That  is  what  this 
budget  debate  is  all  about.  I  do  not 
think  this  is  a  great  budget  but  I  am 
going  to  vote  for  it.  It  is  a  compromise 
budget. 

But  I  will  say  this,  this  budget  is  a 
whole  lot  better  than  the  budget  the 
President  of  the  United  States  sent 
down  to  this  Congress.  That  budget 
was  so  bad  that  nobody  even  bothered 
to  offer  it  on  the  floor  of  this  House 
despite  the  fact  that  the  rule  aUowed 
it  to  be  offered. 

So  I  do  intend  to  vote  for  this 
budget.  I  think  it  is  a  responsible 
budget. 

The  charge  card  that  has  been  given 
this  Government  by  that  side  of  the 
aisle  in  prevailing  with  their  economic 
views  has  created  record  deficits  and 
this  has  got  to  stop.  If  we  want  to 
spend  money  then  we  have  to  be 
honest  with  the  American  people  and 
ask  the  American  taxpayers  to  own  up 
for  it.  Otherwise  let  us  trim  some  of 
these  increases  back  to  a  more  moder- 
ate level;  one  that  worlcs.  one  that  cre- 
ates economic  Jobs,  one  that  creates 
growth  and  profits  and  that  can  keep 
the  country  strong. 

That  is  not  the  kind  of  economic 
program  we  have  seen  in  the  last 
couple  of  years. 

iuf«  FIEDLER.  Bfr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  IV^  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Loefflkr). 

Mr.  LOEFFLER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  yielding. 

I  would  Jxist  like  to  respond  to  the 
past  speaker.  There  has  been  a  recom- 
mendation submitted  by  the  Demo- 
cratic side  of  the  aisle.  The  chairman 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
has  suggested  that  we  repeal  anything 
that  was  not  yet  triggered  into  effect 
that  was  passed  during  the  tax  bill 
consideration  in  1981. 

Included  as  such  an  item  for  repeal 
would  be  the  elimination  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  reform  on  the  estate 
and  gift  tax  which  is  scheduled  to  con- 
tinue until  fuU  reform  is  achieved  In 
1986.  In  essence,  we  have  had  one- 


third  of  the  reform  take  place.  Two- 
thirds  of  It  would  be  wiped  out 

So.  contrary  to  what  the  previous 
q>eaker  has  Just  said,  the  fhaii-m^  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  In  his 
freeae  proposal  tm  taxes  has  in  fact  of- 
fered this  as  a  possible  iton  by  which 
revenue  would  be  raised. 

In  addition,  the  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  would 
also  indude  the  repeal  of  indexation 
which  is  to  begin  in  1985. 

So  let  it  be  known  something  has 
been  laid  on  the  table.  It  is  not  some- 
thing that  I  dug  up.  Heaven  forbid.  I 
would  never  bring  it  up.  But  repeal  of 
further  reform  of  estate  and  gift  tax- 
ation has  been  offered  as  an  option. 
There  is  no  question  about  it.  The 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  has  said  that  one  of  the 
avenues  that  he  would  pursue  if  he 
had  his  way  would  be  to  repeal  the  re- 
mainder of  the  estate  and  gift  tax 
reform  that  we  passed  in  1981. 

I  thank  the  gentlewoman  for  yield- 
ing and  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Virginia  (BCr. 

OUH). 

Mr.  OLIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  had  not 
really  Intended  to  speak  here  today.  I 
am  not  in  the  best  of  voice.  I  am  Just 
about  to  lose  it  I  had  a  little  minor 
surgery  done  on  my  eye  the  other  day 
and  it  is  all  right,  but  J  look  like  I  have 
been  in  a  battle  in  somebody's  back 
alley.  But,  nevertheless,  I  would  like  to 
spend  a  few  minutes  and  tell  you  how 
I  feel  about  this  budget. 

I  was  one  of  the  ones  who  was  very 
critical  of  the  buiget  as  presented.  I 
felt  it  did  not  go  nearly  far  enough  in 
tenns  of  planning  a  reduction  in  the 
defidt,  in  the  outer  years  particularly, 
which  would  reaUy  attrad  the  atten- 
tion of  the  bankers  and  the  money  in- 
terests in  this  coimtry  so  that  we 
could  be  fairly  well  assured  that  they 
would  have  confidence  in  the  future 
and  that  they  would  keep  the  interest 
rate  coming  down. 

This  budget  is  better  than  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  but  it  does  not  go  nearly 
far  enough,  in  my  view. 

I  think  one  of  the  things  this  coun- 
try needs  the  most  is  to  get  our  inter- 
est rates  both  short  and  long  term 
down  to  reasonable  levels.  We  should 
not  be  more  than  a  couple  of  points 
over  the  inflation  rate.  We  ought  to  be 
around  8  or  7  percent  right  today. 

There  is  not  anything  that  will  do 
this  country  more  good,  that  will 
create  more  Jobs,  that  would  create 
better  things  for  everybody  than  ac- 
complishing that. 
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I  did  not  think  the  budget  went 
nearly  far  enough.  I  still  do  not.  I  was 
also  very  disappointed  that  we  did  not 
have  a  chance  to  have  an  open  rule  of 


8(Mne  kind,  even  a  modified  open  rule. 
I  felt  smne  of  these  issues  needed  to  be 
diacusaed.  debated  with  the  opportuni- 
ty to  make  modification,  and  vote  on 
them.  I  voted  against  the  rule  last 
night  I  fdt  that  I  should  have.  I  was 
very  seriously  considering  voting 
against  the  budget  in  totaL  On  mature 
consideration,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
became  very  evident  to  me  that  the 
objectives  I  am  seeking  cannot  be 
achieved  probably  with  no  budget.  It 
is  not  likely  that  if  we  recycle  this 
process  again  we  are  going  to  get  any- 
thing else.  So.  I  am  saying  here  and 
now  that  I  am  going  to  support  the 
budget  I  would  urge  colleagues  who 
have  been  in  the  same  position  I  have 
been  in  to  do  likewise. 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  Bdr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the    gentleman    from    Virginia    (Mr. 

BULCT). 

Ui.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
oppodtlon.  When  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee reported  the  first  resolution  last 
Thiusday,  many  Members  wondered 
what  could  be  worse.  We  got  our 
answer  yesterday  when  we  saw  what 
the  Rules  Committee  came  up  with. 
Not  only  did  that  rule  stifle  free  and 
open  debate,  it  was  also  shot  full  of 
parliamentary  holes. 

It  has  been  obvious  for  some  time 
that  the  leadership  does  not  care  to 
get  any  votes  from  this  side  of  the 
aisle.  I  am  sure  that  wish  will  be  grant- 
ed. But  I  still  expect  the  leadership  to 
nm  a  better  railroad  than  this.  After 
all,  they  have  had  enough  practice. 

Just  look  at  the  budget  timetable: 
On  March  17.  the  committee  reported 
a  resolution— not  a  committee  budget, 
but  a  Democrat  budget— it  even  bears 
that  boilerplate.  In  one  legislative  day. 
the  budget  went  to  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee, though  a  formal  document  had 
still  not  been  printed.  And  yesterday, 
the  Rules  Committee  as  much  as  told 
several  Congressmen  to  go  away  and 
leave  them  alone,  then  reported  a  rule 
a  parliamentarian  would  be  ashamed 
to  read.  That  same  day,  a  point  of 
order  was  sustained  against  this  rule, 
because,  in  the  leadership's  haste  to 
railroad  this  budget  through  the 
House,  they  somehow  forgot  to  first 
clear  the  tracks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  question  whether  a 
party  which  cannot  nm  a  railroad 
properly  is  qualified  to  run  a  country. 
Democrats  in  this  body  have  laid 
waste  to  the  budget  process  with  even 
greater  abandon  than  they  accused 
Republicans  of  2  years  ago.  While  the 
Democrat  leadership  may  not  be 
claiming  that  two  wrongs  make  a 
right,  they  are  at  least  saying  that  this 
wrong  will  make  us  even. 

And  while  getting  even  is  great  fun. 
I  am  sure.  Congress  needs  to  look  at 
who  we  are  taking  it  out  on.  By  allow- 
ing the  committee  to  come  up  vrith  an 
extremely  liberal  budget,  the  leader- 
ship has  insiu^  that  the  House  can 
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give  away  a  lot  in  oonferenoe  and  still 
onne  up  with  a  cominomlse  *^f\X 
achieves  every  social  qjending  objeo- 
tive  in  the  Uberal  grab  bag.  whUe 
emasculating  our  defensea  below 
Carter  era  spending  at  the  same  time. 

In  this  process,  are  we  not  really  pe- 
"*ll*!lng  the  American  people?  Every 
time  Democrats  try  to  roU  Republi- 
cans, taxes  go  up.  Every  time  Demo- 
crats try  to  railroad  a  resolution 
through  the  House,  national  defense  la 
weakened. 

This  budget  while  claiming  to  fairly 
compensate  our  military  personnel, 
does  nothing  of  the  sort  This  budget 
would  virtually  insure  that  none  of 
our  troops  would  ever  return  from 
conflld,  because  they  would  be  mrfng 
equipment  from  the  1950's.  There  has 
been  a  lot  of  talk  lately  on  that  side  of 
the  aisle  that  President  Reagan  is 
turning  back  the  dock  to  the  "Red 
scare"  of  the  1950's.  But  If  you  really 
want  to  see  who  is  taking  us  back  to 
the  1950's,  look  at  Budget  Function  50 
in  House  Concurrent  Resolution  91. 

The  leadership's  budget  will  get 
back  at  elected  Republicans  by  over- 
taxing their  constituents  and  over- 
spending their  money.  This  budget 
will  re-ignite  inflation  and  erode 
American  purchasing  power.  Via  this 
budget,  the  leadership  will  implement 
the  nuclear  freeze  they  so  poorly  man- 
aged on  the  floor  last  week.  Indeed. 
this  budget  is  tantamount  to  unilater- 
al disarmament  I  do  not  think  it  Is 
the  political  fortunes  of  House  Repub- 
licans that  will  suffer  as  the  leader- 
ship raids  the  pocketbooks  of  every 
family  in  America. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  the  lead- 
ership is  not  cutting  off  its  nose  to 
spite  its  face  with  this  budget  Be- 
cause, as  much  as  the  leadership  is 
trying  to  prevent  the  Reagan  econom- 
ic recovery,  it  will  not  Just  be  conserva- 
tive Members  and  their  constituents 
who  suffer— It  will  be  everylxxly. 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 

ZSCHAU). 

Mr.  ZSCHAU.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  strong  opposition  to  the  House 
budget  resolution.  I  do  so  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Silicon  Valley  area  of 
northern  California  which  has  been 
responsible  for  so  much  of  our  high 
technology  in  the  United  States  over 
the  past  20  years. 

The  technological  leadership  of  the 
United  States  is  perhaps  our  most  val- 
uable national  resource.  It  has  been 
responsible  for  the  creation  of  many 
new  Jobs,  dramatic  improvements  in 
productivity,  and  as  a  result  of  its  abil- 
ity to  increase  the  competitiveness  of 
our  products  versus  those  of  our  trad- 
ing partners,  it  is  accounted  for  excep- 
tional growth  in  exports. 

Because  of  the  important  podtlve 
role  that  high  technology  has  played 
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In  our  eooiKMny.  It  has  attracted  many 
supporters  in  Congreas.  Today  it  is 
pcHTular  to  talk  of  maintaining  our 
teehnolo^cal  leadership.  Who  can  be 
against  Jobs,  productivity  improve- 
ments, and  exports?  Some  of  the  most 
vocal  supporters  for  the  concept  of 
high  technology  have  come  from  the 
other  side.  The  newspapers  have 
named  them  "The  Atari  Democrats" 
because  of  the  flourish  with  which 
they  wave  the  high  technology 
banner. 

Thoae  of  us  who  have  been  intimate- 
ly involved  in  research  and  develop- 
ment and  have  gone  through  the 
sometimes  agonizing  experience  of 
starting  high  technology  companies 
from  scratch  understand  what  is  re- 
quired to  Iceep  America  the  world's 
technological  leader.  Innovation  can 
not  be  forced.  It  can  only  be  fostered. 
It  is  fostered  by  creating  an  environ- 
ment with  ample  freedom  and  incen- 
tives for  innovators  and  entrepre- 
neurs. It  depends  upon  a  healthy  eco- 
nomic climate,  free  of  inflation  and 
high  Interest  rates. 

Today  we  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  vote  on  whether  or  not  we  want  to 
prtHuote  high  technology  in  this 
decade.  Today  we  wiU  be  able  to  see 
who  really  wants  to  create  a  better 
economic  environment  conducive  to 
risk  taking  and  investment.  And  today 
we  will  be  able  to  determine  those  who 
have  been  talking  about  high  technol- 
ogy purely  for  political  purposes,  but 
are  not  wUllng  to  support  it. 

One  can  argue  that  Government 
funding  of  basic  research  Is  important 
to  technological  development.  It  is. 
But  what  otu-  high  technology  indus- 
tries need  most  is  a  strong  growing 
economy. 

This  E>anocratic  budget  plan  will 
not  help  our  economic  strength.  It  is 
not  designed  to.  If  we  are  to  create  the 
kind  of  environment  In  which  high 
technology  thrives,  we  need  to  reduce 
deficit  q>en<Ung  significantly  in  order 
to  remove  the  upward  pressure  on  in- 
terest rates  and  inflation.  Also,  we 
must  reduce  the  tax  burden  on  our  so- 
ciety so  that  more  f  imds  are  available 
for  savings  and  investment.  We  can 
only  do  so  if  we  reduce  the  growth  of 
Government  spending  rather  than  in- 
It. 
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In  OHicluslon,  I  urge  my  coUeagues 
who  want  to  play  a  role  in  maintJtining 
the  technological  leadership  of  the 
United  States  to  vote  down  this  budget 
proposaL  Let  us  send  It  back  to  the 
c(»mnlttee  with  instructions  to  come 
forward  with  a  responsible  American 
budget  plan.  We  need  a  budget  which 
will  foster  economic  growth  rather 
than  thwart  it.  We  need  a  budget 
whkh  will  help  preserve  and  extend 
our  technological  leadership. 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  she  may  consiune  to 
the  gentlew(«ian  from  Maryland 
(Mrs.  Holt). 


Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  never 
cease  to  be  amazed  at  some  of  the 
antics  I  see  around  here.  We  have 
before  us  a  poor  and  miserable  thing 
that  the  Budget  Committee  majority 
describes  as  a  plan  for  economic  recov- 
ery. Well,  every  component  of  the 
budget  goes  the  wrong  way— at  the 
same  time.  The  gentleman  from 
ELansas  says  it  is  not  perfect.  Well  that 
is  the  understatement  of  the  year. 

A  parade  of  constituencies  apparent- 
ly walked  in  to  ask  for  more,  and  the 
committee  majority  Just  added  the 
pump  priming  requests  to  the  spend- 
ing plan  for  the  remainder  of  this  year 
and  1984.  The  net  effect  would  be  to 
increase  domestic  spending  by  $45  bil- 
Uon. 

And  where  would  the  money  come 
from?  The  committee  majority  has  a 
plan  for  that,  too:  Increase  taxes  by 
$27.5  billion,  cut  defense,  and  it  would 
increase  the  deficit  over  2  years  by  $7 
billion.  The  gentleman  from  New  Yoik 
explained  where  that  would  come 
from. 

I  hope  those  ladles  and  gentlemen  of 
the  press  will  help  us  tell  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  the  committee  majori- 
ty has  simply  used  the  budget  process 
to  make  a  political  statement  consist- 
ing of  promises  to  the  various  con- 
stituencies that  would  benefit  from 
the  spending..  It  has  gagged  every  pro- 
ponent of  any  other  view. 

Frankly,  I  want  the  whole  country 
to  know  about  this  budget  proposal.  I 
want  every  taxpayer  to  have  a  clear 
vision  of  where  the  folks  who  prepared 
this  budget  want  to  take  us. 

It  is  a  proposal  to  take  us  back  to 
the  needless  free-spending  ways  of  the 
1970's,  which  crippled  the  American 
economy  and  gave  us  three  consecu- 
tive recession  years  in  1980.  1981,  and 
1982. 

Meanwhile,  the  new  policies  imple- 
mented in  the  past  2  years  are  bring- 
ing us  economic  growth  and  the  pros- 
pect of  sustainable  stable  economic  ex- 
pansion in  the  months  and  years 
ahead. 

The  economy  has  started  growing 
after  3  recession  years.  Inflation  has 
lieen  wrung  out  of  the  economy,  a  10- 
percent  cut  in  personal  income  tax 
rates  is  due  July  1,  and  we  have  pro- 
vided incentives  for  saving  and  invest- 
ment to  generate  economic  expansion. 
We  have  every  reason  to  be  optimistic 
about  the  future,  if  we  do  not  return 
to  the  failed  policies  of  the  1970's. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  30  seconds  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio  (Ms.  Oakar). 
Ms.  OAKAR.  I  thank  the  chairman. 
I  Just  wanted  the  Members  to  Imow. 
because  I  know  a  lot  of  Federal  em- 
ployees have  visited  Members,  that 
the  Reagan  budget  is  the  extension  of 
the  antiwoiker  and  antlretiree  policy. 

In  the  Reagan  budget  there  is  no 
raise  for  Federal  employees.  Our 
budget  keeps  the  4-percent  raise. 


The  Reagan  budget  guts  their 
health  insurance  program  to  a  vouch- 
er system.  We  retain  the  health  Insur- 
ance program. 

The  Reagan  budget  guts  their  retire- 
ment program,  it  raises  the  age  of  re- 
tirement. We  retain  the  current  retire- 
ment program  for  all  current  Federal 
employees,  which  is  so  much  fairer  to 
our  Federal  employees.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  this  House  will  support  the 
House  budget. 

Ms.  FIELDER.  I  yield  4  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Ed- 
warps). 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  is  not  the  kind  of 
debate  I  really  enjoy,  frankly.  I  think 
we  kick  each  other  around  too  much, 
we  get  too  partisan  in  these  kind  of 
things. 

I  am  going  to  try  not  to  say  anything 
ugly  about  anybody  here  for  4  minutes 
and  Just  talk  about  how  we  got  to 
where  we  are. 

I  am  going  to  limit  my  remaiks  to 
the  subject  of  defense  if  I  may.  When 
the  Vietnam  war  was  over,  it  was  true 
this  country  was  really  not  all  that  in- 
terested in  building  a  military  any 
more,  people  wanted  to  come  home, 
not  get  in  anybody  else's  wars.  So.  we 
went  through  a  period,  the  decade  of 
the  seventies  where  we  literally  had 
negative  real  growth  in  our  defense 
budgets,  where  we  simply  were  not 
keeping  up  year  after  year  after  year 
with  the  needs  of  modernizing  the  de- 
fense of  this  country. 

All  during  this  time,  it  is  no  secret 
the  Soviet  Union  was  in  a  moderniza- 
tion program,  building  like  crazy  and 
they  are  continuing  to  do  it.  Mr. 
Chairman,  even  President  Carter  in 
the  late  seventies  realized  we  had  to 
stop  the  direction  we  were  going  in. 
And  he  started  rebuilding  the  defenses 
of  the  country.  President  Reagan  has 
come  along  following  President  Carter 
and  he  in  fact  has  continued  that 
effort  to  build  the  defenses  of  the 
country. 

Now  we  are  all  bogged  down  here  on 
whether  we  are  talking  about  2.3  per- 
cent, 2.8  percent.  4  percent,  the  Penta- 
gon Just  now  put  out  a  paper  that  says 
2.6-percent  real  growth,  in  the  Jones 
proposal.  I  do  not  know  which  is  the 
right  percentage  that  this  bill  actually 
will  bring  about.  I  do  know— and  I  will 
start  with  4  percent,  since  that  is  the 
highest  that  has  been  kicked  around 
here— I  do  know  4  percent  is  too  low.  I 
do  know  that  if  we  are  going  to  recoup 
those  losses  of  the  decade  of  the  sev- 
enties we  have  got  to  do  better  than 
that.  I  am  one  who  does  believe  that  if 
we  could  establish  a  clearly  defined 
constant  rate  of  growth  over  a  period 
of  time,  that  that  is  far  superior  to 
peaks  and  valleys  in  the  growth  rate.  I 
believe  that  that  level  of  4  percent, 
however,  is  too  low  to  accomplish  the 
purpose. 


Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Would  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  AUh>m«  i  have 
very  little  Ume.  Would  you  yield  me  a 
minute? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  30  seconds  for  the  pur- 
pose of  answering.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  The 
budget  that  is  before  the  House  now 
contemplates  a  steady  growth  as  the 
gentleman  suggests  in  the  nonpay 
areas,  procurement.  R^fcD.  and  so 
forth,  of  about  6  percent  over  this 
budget  cycle.  It  also  includes  a  4-per- 
oent  pay  increase  for  the  military 
people. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  comment 
there  but  we  cannot  look  at  it  in  that 
way.  We  have  got  to  look  at  the  total 
budget.  And  we  have  got  to  look  at  the 
fact  we  have  got  a  pay  freeze  already 
put  on  by  the  President.  We  have  to 
look  at  the  fact  that  the  President  has 
already  cut  fuel  costs,  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  already  cut  currency  fluctua- 
tions, that  the  President  has  already 
come  to  the  Congress  with  a  budget  in 
outlays  some  $8  billion  below  what  has 
been  programed  previously  and  these 
are  the  areas  where  we  could  normally 
go  after  cuts  in  our  committee.  So,  we 
are  left  in  this  posture,  in  the  Defense 
Appropriations  Committee,  of  having 
to  go  after  either  cutting  out  massive 
troop  strengths,  either  cutting  out 
major  sjrstems  or  we  are  going  to  not 
be  able  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
this  resolution  calls  for. 

And  I  think  that  we  have  got  to  un- 
derstand this.  This  resolution  calls  for 
a  $10  billion  cut  In  outlays  in  the  de- 
fense budget;  it  caUs  for  a  $17  billion 
cut  in  budget  authority  from  the 
President's  defense  budget,  and  you 
cannot  cut  $10  billion  in  outlays  and 
at  the  same  time  stay  within  the  $17 
billion  budget  authority  cut.  You  are 
talking  more  like  $20  to  $30  billion  in 
budget  authority  cuts  tf  you  carry 
through  on  what  has  been  proposed 
here.  So,  I  think  we  have  simply  got  to 
find  a  way  to  get  the  levels  up  on  de- 
fense and  I  would  hope  in  that  context 
then  we  could  send  this  resolution 
Ijack  to  the  committee,  that  the  com- 
mittee could  come  up  with  a  higher 
level  of  defense  spending  and  I  think 
in  that  context  it  would  be  a  much 
better  bill  and  I  would  hope  that  the 
Members  of  this  House  would  vote  no. 
Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  LaPalce)  for  the  purpose  of 
entering  into  a  colloquy. 

B4r.  LaFALCE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  would  like  to  com- 
pliment the  distinguished  chairman  of 
our  Budget  Committee  and  the  entire 
membership  for  their  insight  and  their 
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leadership  in  providing  within  this 
budget  resolution  for  authority  and 
outlays  for  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion to  create  a  National  Industrial 
Development  Bank. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Economic  Stabilization  which  has 
Jurisdiction  over  this  issue.  I  would 
like  to  assure  the  House  of  my  inten- 
tion to  move  as  expeditiously  as  possi- 
ble in  scheduling  comprehensive  hear- 
ings to  consider  this  matter  as  part  of 
our  effort  to  develop  a  coherent  indus- 
trial strategy  for  the  Nation. 

As  suggested  by  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee, we  will  also  be  considering  in  con- 
nection with  such  a  bank  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  Economic  Cooperation 
Council  which  was  recommended  by 
the  Democratic  Caucus  last  year. 

But  I  do  want  to  make  sure  the 
Members  of  the  House  understand 
that  the  Economic  Stabilization  Sub- 
committee, although  we  will  be 
moving  forward  in  this  area,  might  not 
be  able  to  finalize  legislation  in  the 
Banking  Committee  by  the  required 
May  15  deadline  luder  the  act  for 
bringing  such  legislation  to  the  floor 
this  year.  Therefore,  it  is  most  proba- 
ble we  will  have  to  seek  a  budget 
waiver  to  bring  this  legislation  to  the 
floor  for  consideration  during  the 
coming  year. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  that  point,  while  I 
cannot  speak  for  the  full  Committee 
on  Rules.  I  would  like  to  assure  my 
colleague  whom  I  have  the  highest 
regard  for  with  respect  to  his  abilities 
on  the  Banking  Committee  that  we 
wlU  certainly  give  every  consideration 
to  the  waiver  if  requested  for  what  I 
think  is  one  of  the  more  important  do- 
mestic components  of  this  budget. 

Mr.  LUNDINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  LUNDINE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  would  like  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  both  my  col- 
leagues from  New  York  and  from 
Michigan  and  also  compliment  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee,  Mr.  Jones,  as  well  as  Mr. 
WiRTH  and  Mr.  Gephardt  for  the  lead- 
ership they  provided  on  this  issue. 

D  1640 

As  a  member  of  the  Economic  Stabi- 
lization Subcommittee.  I  intended  to 
work  diligently  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  a  legislative  package  under 
the  leadership  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  LaPalce)  that  can 
move  this  country  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  an  industrial  strategy  for 
long-term  economic  growth. 
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I  would  like  to  dte  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Bfr.  MnniH)  as  somebody 
who  has  also  taken  great  leadership 
and  offered  a  concrete  proposal  for  a 
development  bank. 

I  am  convinced  that  only  through 
the  development  of  such  a  strategy 
will  our  country  be  able  to  put  Ameri- 
caQs  back  to  work  and  to  keep  them 
there.  We  have  to  deal  with  the  seri- 
ous International  challenges  facing  us 
in  the  area  of  trade  and  I  believe  that 
this  course  of  action  will  lead  us 
toward  that  objective. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  91.  the 
first  concurrent  budget  resolution  for 
fiscal  year  1984.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  House  leadership  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee  for  the 
prompt  and  efficient  manner  in  which 
the  resolution  has  been  developed  and 
brought  to  the  House  for  consider- 
ation. 

I  believe  this  budget  resolution 
offers  an  adequate  balance  between 
the  immediate  need  to  stimulate  eco- 
nomic growth  and  employment  and 
the  long  term  necessity  of  reducing 
Federal  budget  deficits.  It  accommo- 
dates the  emergency  assistance  provi- 
sions already  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress, as  weU  as  additional  employ- 
ment, training  and  community  assist- 
ance measures  to  help  promote  recov- 
ery. At  the  same  time,  it  wUl  reduce 
the  fiscal  year  1984  budget  deficit  by 
$7  billion  b^w  that  proposed  by 
President  Reagan  and  will  cut  total 
deficits  by  $108  billion  over  the  5-year 
budget  cycle  from  fiscal  year  1984  to 
fiscal  year  1988. 

The  resolution  also  offers  a  fair  com- 
promise between  the  urgent  need  to 
enhance  the  Government's  efforts  to 
aid  the  poor  and  unemployed  and  the 
continued  necessity  of  investing  in  our 
Nation's  defense.  The  resolution  offers 
targeted  increases  in  programs  provid- 
ing health,  nutrition  and  housing  as- 
sistance to  the  poor,  while  continuing 
to  provide  for  a  4-percent  inflation-ad- 
justed annual  increase  in  defense  ex- 
penditures. This  budget  commits  the 
Nation  to  nearly  $1.6  trillion  in  addi- 
tional defense  outlays  between  1984 
and  1988. 

The  strength  of  this  resolution  lies 
in  a  restructuring  of  our  spending  pri- 
orities to  provide  a  growth  budget.  It 
is  designed  not  only  to  encourage  long- 
term  economic  improvement,  but  also 
enhanced  investment  in  our  capital 
and  human  resources. 

Of  particular  importance  is  the  re- 
newed emphasis  placed  on  education 
and  on  employment  and  training.  The 
resolution  recommends  $8  billion  in 
new  funding  for  Federal  employment 
and  training  programs,  including  spe- 
cial assistance  to  help  retrain  dis- 
placed workers.  It  rejects  the  Presi- 
dent's call  for  new  cuts  in  spending  for 
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education  and  reooounends  additional 
funding  of  key  programs  for  math  and 
■denoe  education,  vocational  educa- 
tion and  student  loan  assistance. 

Equally  important,  the  budget 
renews  the  Nation's  commitment  to  re- 
search and  develoianent.  Increasing 
Ftodeial  investment  in  these  areas  by 
more  than  30  percent  between  1984 
and  1986.  Our  Nation's  expenditures 
in  suiwort  of  basic  research  and  devel- 
(HHnent  have  declined  in  step  with  our 
competitive  position  abroad.  This 
budget  recognizes  that  adequate  in- 
vestment in  science  and  research  is  es- 
sential to  economic  growth  and  for 
wf^«iT.t»<«itiff  a  strong  competitive  posi- 
tion in  an  increasingly  sophisticated 
world  econ<»ny. 

WhOe  investing  in  new  research  and 
Job  training  the  budget  also  seeks  to 
stimulate  future  industrial  growth  by 
providing  the  initial  funds  for  a  na- 
tknal  industrial  development  bank. 
The  bank  would  direct  needed  assist- 
ance to  private  companies  and  indus- 
tries whose  health  is  essential  to  the 
Nation's  economy,  and  would  help  fi- 
nance new  and  innovative  smaU  busi- 
ness. Our  industrial  sector  would  be 
further  assisted  by  increased  funding 
for  programs  that  promote  the  sale  of 
TJ&.  products  abroad. 

This  budget  also  recognizes  the 
urgent  need  to  strengthen  our  agricul- 
tural economy.  It  recommends  in- 
creased funding  for  farm  operating  as- 
sistance, provides  additional  funds  to 
promote  agricultural  sales  abroad  and 
oihances  current  agricultiual  research 
and  soil  conservation  efforts. 

With  a  coordinated  effort  to  stimu- 
late recovery  in  both  our  industrial 
and  agricultural  sectors,  this  budget 
plan  promises  more  balanced  snd  sus- 
tainable economic  growth.  This  will 
greatly  enhance  our  ability  to  reduce 
projected  budget  deficits  and  contain 
future  inflation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  budget  resolu- 
tion also  seeks  to  remedy  another  seri- 
ous weakness  of  our  recent  budgets  by 
ad<""g  fimds  specifically  targeted  to 
finance  capital  improvement  pro- 
grams. In  recent  years  we  have  com- 
piled sizable  budget  deficits  principally 
to  finance  current  consumption.  We 
have  left  little  in  either  new  or  im- 
proved public  capital  facilities  to  Justi- 
fy the  enormous  debt  we  will  leave  for 
future  generations. 

The  Nation's  vast  structiire  of  roads, 
bridges,  water  systems,  and  other  fa- 
cilities are  deteriorating  and  actually 
impeding  economic  expansion.  The 
budget  resolution  provides  funds  for  a 
new  Infrastructure  improvement  pro- 
gram, together  with  additional  funds 
for  current  commimlty  development, 
public  works,  and  transportation  pro- 
grams. These  are  urgent  needs  that 
must  be  met  simultaneously  with  ef- 
forts to  increase  industrial  growth. 

In  ooncliision,  I  believe  this  budget  is 
the  best  we  have  proposed  in  many 


years.  It  attempts  to  allocate  Federal 
q)endlng  reductions  equitably 
throughout  the  entire  budget  and 
begins  to  make  the  necessary  adjust- 
ments to  increase  our  Nation's  invest- 
ment in  long-term  recovery  and 
growth. 

I  support  this  budget  and  urge  its 
adoption. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  want  to 
compliment  all  of  the  gentlemen  who 
have  spoken  and  particularly  appreci- 
ate the  contributions  that  the  gentle- 
man has  made  to  this.  I  think  all  of  us 
recognize  that  if  we  are  going  to  grow 
and  compete  in  an  international 
market  in  the  21st  century  there  has 
to  be  less  confrontation  and  more  co- 
operation among  and  between  busi- 
ness, labor,  and  government.  And  this 
Economic  Cooperation  Council  will 
make  a  great  step  forward  in  that  and 
I  look  forward  to  working  with  the 
gentleman  in  that  effort. 

Mr.  LaPALCE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  BCr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Idr.  Fbost). 

Mr.  FROST.  Bdr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  budget  resolution  as  ap- 
proved by  the  Budget  Committee,  and 
I  want  to  thank  my  colleagues  for 
their  participation  in  formulating  this 
package. 

But  during  the  past  few  days,  I  have 
been  both  alarmed  and  amused  at 
some  of  the  rhetoric  coming  from  the 
President  concerning  this  package. 

Why  is  it  acceptable  for  the  adminis- 
tration to  propose  over  $100  billion  in 
tax  increases  last  year,  yet  when  we 
propose  moderate  revenue  increases 
this  year  to  help  bring  down  the  ad- 
ministration's massive  deficits,  our 
budget  package  is  called  "truly  danger- 
ous" and  a  "declaration  of  war" 
against  our  economy? 

Why  is  it  acceptable  for  the  adminis- 
tration to  propose  almost  $150  billion 
in  new  contingency  taxes  to  go  into 
effect  a  couple  of  years  from  now,  yet 
when  we  propose  modest  revenue  in- 
creases to  restore  long-term  economic 
stability,  we  are  accused  of  wielding  a 
"partisan  dagger"  and  taking  a  step 
into  "an  economic  quagmire?" 

Dangers,  daggers,  and  quagmires— It 
all  soimds  like  some  new  video  game. 
But  this  is  no  game. 

Witness  after  witness  who  appeared 
before  the  Budget  Committee  told  us 
that  the  real  danger  we  face  is  con- 
tinuing high  deficits  for  the  rest  of 
this  decade. 

They  told  us  that  the  real  dagger 
aimed  at  our  recovery  is  the  crowding 
out  of  private  borrowing  that  the  ad- 
ministration's massive  deficits  will 
cause  for  years  to  come. 


They  told  us  that  the  wont  poHtble 
quagmire  for  us  to  find  ouraelvea  In 
would  be  for  us  to  continue  on  our 
present  course  of  stagnation  and  budg- 
etary Imbalance. 

This  budget  pat^age  that  is  before 
us  today  Is  a  fair  plan,  an  equitable 
plan  that  can  help  lead  us  out  of  that 
quagmire.  I  urge  the  House  to  approve 
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it.  

Mr.  LOEFFLER.  Idr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Chshxt). 

Mr.  CHENEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
on  behalf  of  the  Republican  policy 
committee  in  opposition  to  the  Demo- 
cratic alternative. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  lessons  for 
all  of  us  to  learn  from  the  past.  One  of 
the  hardest  lessons  for  many  in  public 
life  to  leam.  as  we  climb  higher  and 
higher  on  the  ladder  of  success,  rank, 
and  power,  is  the  value  to  ourselves, 
and  to  the  coimtry  we  serve,  of  step- 
ping back  and  admitting  error.  When 
we  find  ourselves  about  to  make  the 
same  massive  mistakes  over  and  over 
again  it  Is  time  for  that  admission. 
That  is  especially  important  right 
now.  If  the  Democratic  majority  has 
its  way  here  today  we  will  find  our- 
selves leading  this  country  on  a  forced 
march  toward  economic  disaster  once 
again.  Those  Democratic  leaders 
would  lead  us  past  all  the  familiar 
road  signs  warning  of  runaway  Oov- 
emment  spending.  Signs  warning  us  of 
overtaxation.^  Signs  warning  of  the 
kinds  of  governmental  shackles  on  the 
American  economy  that  piished  us 
into  the  recession  that  hurt  so  many 
Americans  over  the  past  2  years. 

We  stand  today  on  the  road  to  eco- 
nomic recovery.  Every  economic  indi- 
cator shows  that  with  time,  patience, 
courage,  and  resolve  America  is  atmut 
to  win  a  hard-fought  economic  battle. 
Now.  faced  with  victory  for  the  Ameri- 
can people,  the  House  Democratic 
leadership  is  moving  to  snatch  eco- 
nomic defeat  from  those  jaws  of  victo- 
ry. For  the  sake  of  Imagined  1984  elec- 
tion gains,  the  House  Democratic  lead- 
ers would  have  us  turn  tail  and  run. 
They  would  have  uf  turn  away  from 
taxing  and  spending  policies  that  are 
working.  They  would  have  us  turn 
back  to  the  taxing  and  spending  poli- 
cies of  the  past  that  sucked  us  into 
this  economic  quagmire  in  the  first 
place.  House  Democratic  leaders,  in 
dictating  the  contents  of  ttiis  first  con- 
current budget  resolution  to  Demo- 
cratic Members,  focused  solely  on  the 
1984  elections.  Instead  of  considering 
what  is  best  for  the  coimtry  as  a 
whole,  what  is  good  for  all  Americans 
or  even  what  is  bes^  for  all  their 
Democratic  Members,  ■  those  Demo- 
cratic leaders  ordered  House  Demo- 
crats to  march  in  lockstep  to  the 
moimtaintop  once  more— and  then  to 


Jump  rli^t  off.  regardless  of  those 
Members'  own  beliefs. 

Where  is  the  Black  Caucus  budget 
rewdution  this  year?  There  is  not  one 
before  us.  And  we  do  not  have  one  to 
debate  because  the  House  Democratic 
leadership  Is  aftmld  of  that  debate. 
There  is  no  conservative  Democratic 
budget  resolution  because  those 
Democratic  House  leaders  will  not  face 
that  debate,  or  the  Judgment  of  the 
American  pec^le.  There  is  no  conserv- 
ative House  Republican  budget  resolu- 
tion because  those  Democratic  leaders 
are  hiding  from  that  debate.  Through- 
out the  last  Congress  we  in  the  minori- 
ty were  lectured  incessantly  by  those 
same  House  Democratic  leaders  that  it 
was  our  responsibility  to  draft  our  own 
budget  proposals.  They  told  us  not  to 
accept  without  question  the  offerings 
of  the  White  House.  So  we  followed 
their  advice.  And  wrote  our  budget 
into  law  over  the  startled  objections  of 
those  House  Democratic  leaders,  who 
foimd  themselves  being  overridden  on 
vote  after  vote  by  responsible  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans. 

Those  House  Democratic  leaders 
might  be  well  served  by  recalling  the 
words  of  that  great  American  political 
philospher  and  observer.  Joe  Louis. 
Louis  said  of  Billy  Conn,  a  fast-danc- 
ing opponent:  "He  can  run.  but  he 
can't  hide." 

Throughout  the  fall  campaign  last 
year  we  heard  those  Democratic  lead- 
ers singing  from  a  new  songbook.  Like 
3-year-olds  who  had  learned  a  new 
word,  we  all  heard  them  sing,  day  and 
night,  their  fall  campsJgn  theme: 
"Fairness." 

I  have  heard  of  May-December  ro- 
mances. But  this  is  the  first  May-De- 
cember political  philosophy  change  I 
have  ever  seen.  Autimin  is  over,  and 
now  that  spring  is  here,  we  see  what 
the  House  Democratic  leadership's 
concept  of  "fairness"  really  is.  That  is 
why  there  Is  no  budget  resolution 
from  the  Black  Caucus.  Or  from  con- 
servative Democrats.  Or  from  House 
Republicans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  Republi- 
can Policy  Committee,  of  which  I  am 
Chairman,  has  considered  House  Con- 
current Resolution  91,  and  adopted  an 
official  policy  statement,  which  fol- 
lows. But  before  I  pause  to  read  it,  I 
urge  our  Democratic  colleagues  to  con- 
sider the  lessons  of  the  past— including 
this  message  from  Gilbert  and  Sulli- 
van's "B.MJR.  Pinafore": 
...  I  was  sent 

By  a  po^et  borough  Into  Parliament 
I  always  voted  at  my  party's  call. 
And  I  never  thouglit  of  tliinUng  for  myself 
atalL 


STATSMDrr  No.  4,  Match  22. 1983 
The  House  Republican  Policy  Committee 
opposes  adoption  of  H.  Con.  Rea.  01,  the 
Democrats'  propoaed  First  Concurrent 
Budget  Reaolution.  This  resolution,  dictated 
by  the  House  Democratic  leadership,  at- 
tempts to  bankroll  a  1984  Democratic  elec- 
tlcm  victory  at  the  expense  of  America's  eco- 


nomic recovery  and  from  the  savings  won 
for  American  taxpayers  by  President 
Reagan  and  the  97th  Congress.  In  drafting 
their  "go  for  broke"  budget  and  election 
strategy,  the  Democratic  leaders  have  scut- 
tled all  attempU  to  work  together  with 
House  R^nibllcans  on  comp.x)mlse  piopos- 
als.  Instead  the  Democrats  drafted  tlUs 
spending  spree  and  openly  labeled  it  as 
Speaker  OTVeill's  program  for  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  in  the  1984  election. 

The  Donocratic  proposal  calls  for  spend- 
ing $181  billion  more  for  non-defense  pro- 
grams over  the  next  five  years  above  Prad- 
dent  Reagan's  budget  proposals.  The  Demo- 
cratic plan  calls  for  taking  $199  billion  over 
the  next  five  years  out  of  the  po^ets  of 
American  working  families  m^Hwiy  jegg  than 
$80,000  per  year.  The  budget  proposals  of 
the  House  Democratic  leadership  would  cut 
defense  spending  dangerously,  even  below 
the  inadequate  defense  spending  plans  laid 
out  by  President  Carter  In  his  last  year  In 
office. 

The  Democratic  leadership's  budget  reso- 
lution bears  no  relationship  with  economic 
realities  In  America  today,  or  to  the  situa- 
tion America  faces  In  the  world.  It  bears  no 
similarity  to  the  Democratic  promises  of  the 
1S82  elections  held  Just  four  numths  ago. 
After  claiming  to  lead  a  "fiscally  responsi- 
ble" party.  In  Its  firet  action  of  this  Con- 
gress the  House  Democratic  leaderahlp  has 
sought  to  stop  America's  economic  recovery 
In  It  tracks  for  partisan  gain.  The  House 
Democratic  leadership  continues  to  worship 
at  the  shrine  of  deficit  spending.  In  so 
doing,  the  House  Democratic  leaders  have 
declared  personal  war  against  America's  tax- 
payers by  trying  to  obliterate  the  last  year 
of  the  tax  cut  President  Reagan  and^ouse 
Republicans  promised  anij  delivered  to  the 
American  people.  In  addition,  the  House 
Democratic  leadership's  First  Concurrent 
Budget  Resolution  compounds  that  attack 
on  American  taxpayers  jy  proposing  to 
repeal  tax  Indexation,  sealing  permanently 
In  cement  the  uncontrollable  spending 
binges  of  the  past  that  have  led  America  to 
the  recent  economic  crisis  we  flna''y  are 
putting  behind  us. 

The  House  Republican  Policy  Committee 
urges  rejection  of  the  closed  rule  under 
which  H.  Con.  Res.  91  comes  to  the  floor 
which  precludes  consideration  of  alternative 
budgets  offered  by  such  groups  as  the  Black 
Caucus,  conservative  Democrats  and  con- 
servative Republicans. 

The  House  Republican  Policy  Committee 
also  urges  rejection  of  H.  Con.  Res.  91,  by 
the  full  House  and  urges  all  House  Republi- 
cans to  vote  against  its  adoption  on  the 
floor. 

Mr.  LOEFFLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  ss  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 

LAGOMARSnrO). 

Idr.  LACHDMARSmo.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  strong  opposition  to  this 
resolution. 

ISi.  Chairman,  there  is  only  one 
word  to  describe  this  resolution,  and 
that  word  is  "sabotage."  This  resolu- 
tion would  sabotage  the  economic  re- 
covery now  underway,  and  saddle  the 
taxpayer  with  onerous  new  burdens  in 
order  to  underwrite  plans  for  explosive 
new  growth  in  Government  programs. 

There  is  no  other  way  to  interpret 
what  the  House  Democratic  leadership 
has  done  in  putting  together  this  reso- 
lution. It  is  a  blueprint  for  disaster. 
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On  the  very  day  when  the  latest  C<hi- 
sumer  Price  Index  figures  show  a  neg- 
ative rate  of  Inflation— during  the  very 
week  when  signs  of  a  fiist-quarter 
growth  of  4  percent  In  the  ONP 
appear— the  Donocratle  leadership 
prtvoses  a  $27  billion  tax  increase,  a 
$45  billion  increase  In  dmnestlc  vend- 
ing, and  an  $8  billion  Increase  In  the 
deficit  while  decreasing  natl<mal  secu- 
rity by  $10  billion.  And  that  la  Just  for 
this  year  and  next.  Over  the  5-year  life 
of  the  resolution,  taxes  would  be 
raised  by  $315  billion,  effectively 
wiping  out  almost  half  the  tax  cuts  en- 
acted by  this  body  over  the  last  2 
years. 

It  was  only  last  year,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  American  public  was  treated 
to  the  sight  of  Democrats  in  this  body 
pointing  frantically  at  the  ecomnnle 
indicators  and  saying:  "Your  end  of 
the  boat  is  sinking!"  Now,  having 
stayed  the  course  and  reached  a  safe 
hartmr.  we  are  treated  to  the  specter 
of  the  Democrat  leadership  drilling 
holes  in  the  boat.  Deliberately  trying 
to  sink  the  recovery. 

According  to  a  March  21  communica- 
tion from  the  Treasury,  adoption  of 
this  resolution  will  reduce  growth  in 
the  real  ONP  by  as  much  as  4  percent- 
age points  by  the  end  of  1985.  causing 
the  loss  of  millions  of  Jobs  in  the  proc- 
ess. The  massive  tax  increases  called 
for  in  this  resolution  could  only  be 
achieved  by  scuttling  the  third-year 
tax  cut  due  this  July  and  by  repealing 
the  tax  indexing  we  enacted  2  years 
ago.  Repeal  of  these  tax  cuts.  Just  as 
the  economy  is  struggling  iMck  from 
recession,  would  be  senseless  and  coim- 
terproductive.  and  would,  as  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  recently  re- 
ported, prolong  recovery  and  the  suf- 
fering of  the  unemployed. 

What  is  more,  the  tax  Increases  pro- 
posed in  this  resolution  would  fall 
most  heavily  on  low-  and  middle- 
income  taxpayers.  The  budget  pro- 
posed in  this  resolution  would  result  in 
a  25-percent  tax  Increase  for  those 
earning  less  than  $10,000;  a  15-percent 
tax  increase  for  those  earning  between 
$10,000  and  $50,000;  and  only  a  3-per- 
cent tax  increase  for  those  earning 
over  $200,000.  Repeal  of  the  pending 
tax  cut  and  indexing  will  cost  the  typi- 
cal median  income  family  of  four 
$1,061  in  higher  taxes  over  the  next  3 
years  and  $3,549  in  higher  taxes 
through  1988.  These  projections  are 
confirmed  by  the  Library  of  Congress. 
Where  Is  the  fairness  in  this  proposal? 
Where  Is  the  equity?  It  is  an  irrational 
and  mean-spirited  move,  a  cynical  at- 
tempt to  sabotage  economic  recovery 
at  the  expense  of  those  who  can  least 
afford  it. 

And  what  Is  the  purpose  of  all  this? 
It  becomes  clear  when  you  look  at  the 
outlay  side  of  the  resolution:  It  is  to  fi- 
nance a  4-year.  $181  billion  domestic 
spending  spree.  But  that  is  not  the 
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only  pig  In  this  p(Ae.  The  revene  side 
of  this  equation  is  what  it  does  to  na- 
tk»al  security:  A  5-year.  $206  bUlion 
cut  in  budget  authority  for  defense.  In 
fact,  the  result  of  this  budget  resolu- 
tion would  be  lower  defense  funding 
than  under  President  Carter's  last 
budget.  And  that  was  after  Afghani- 
stan and  Iran. 

In  short.  Mr.  Chairman  this  resolu- 
tion is  not  only  a  blueprint  for  eco- 
nomic disaster,  it  also  rislLS  compro- 
mising our  national  security. 

Higher  taxes  on  the  working  people 
of  this  countxy  will  not  solve  our  un- 
employment or  our  budget  problems. 
Mr.  Chairman,  nor  will  lowering  our 
defense  shield.  We  have  already  paid 
for  this  recovery— for  the  years  of  free 
spending  and  high  inflation  and  inter- 
est rates  it  entails.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  reject  this  unfair,  unrealis- 
tic and  unacceptable  budget  proposal. 
Mr.  LOEFFLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Youho). 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, because  of  the  leadership  of  this 
House  and  our  colleagues.  I  have  the 
privilege  of  serving  on  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence  and  the  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  on  National 
Defense. 

From  that  standpoint  I  can  tell 
those  who  are  concerned  about  the 
dollars  we  spend  for  our  own  defense 
that  the  United  States  is  no  threat  to 
the  freedom  of  the  world.  The  United 
States  is  not  now  and  never  has  been  a 
threat  to  the  freedom  of  any  other 
nation. 

We  have  no  plans  to  control  other 
nations  like  the  Soviet  Union  does  in 
Hungary,  Poland.  Czechoslovakia,  and 
so  many  others.  We  have  no  plans  to 
use  our  military  to  establish  satellites 
like  the  Soviet  Union  has  in  Cub»  or 
Vietnam.  We  do  not  plan  to  invade 
any  other  nations  with  our  military 
like  the  Soviets  have  done  in  Afghani- 
stan. 

What  we  want  to  do.  Mr.  Cludrman. 
is  to  make  sure  that  those  things  do 
not  happen  to  us.  We  want  to  make 
sure  that  we  have  the  ability  to  pro- 
tect the  United  States  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  our  national  interests, 
whatever  they  might  be. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  just  been  re- 
viewing today  some  newspaper  clip- 
pings fnnn  October  1957  when  the 
Soviet  Union  put  the  first  satellite 
into  orbit.  Sputnik.  The  cries  of  alarm. 
the  cries  of  concern,  the  accusations 
"Who  is  responsible  for  allowing  the 
Soviet  Union  to  get  ahead?"  Every- 
body was  willing  to  blame,  but  no  one 
was  willing  to  say  what  had  really  hap- 
pened. And  that  was  the  fact  that  the 
Congress  had  not  provided  for  Amer- 
ica to  keep  up  with  the  Soviet  Union 
in  this  field  of  technology.  We  had  to 
hurry  to  catch  up. 


Now  I  would  say  it  is  far  more  cost 
efficient  to  stay  up  than  it  is  to  try  to 
catchup. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  Pearl  Harbor 
was  attacked  in  1941,  I  was  quite  a 
young  boy.  And  I  remember  being 
frightened  and  worrying  about  the 
future.  And  the  kids  that  I  went  to 
school  with  were  too,  but  we  also  knew 
that  because  we  were  Americans,  we 
were  going  to  prevail.  We  knew  that 
because  we  were  Americans  we  would 
win  out  somehow  because  someone, 
somewhere  was  looking  out  for  us,  was 
looking  out  for  the  United  States  of 
America  and  would  have  something  to 
guarantee  our  victory  when  the  going 
got  really  tough. 

And  as  I  grew  older  I  continued  to 
have  that  feeling  of  confidence,  never 
really  being  sure  who  that  someone 


was. 

Now  I  have  had  a  chance  to  serve 
the  people  of  my  district  in  Congress, 
working  in  the  field  of  national  de- 
fense and  national  security.  And  all  of 
a  sudden.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
become  very  much  aware  that  the 
someone  that  those  young  children  of 
today  are  looking  to  for  their  future 
security,  that  someone  is  us. 

Our  sumed  services,  the  people  in 
uniform,  who  have  done  such  a  great 
Job  in  keeping  America  free  and  strong 
cannot  pull  something  out  of  a  magic 
hat  if  we  in  Congress  have  not  author- 
ized it  and  if  we  do  not  appropriate  for 
it. 

It  is  up  to  us.  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  up 
to  us  and  our  colleagues  to  assvu« 
those  young  Americans  of  today  who 
really  believe  that  because  they  vre 
Americans  they  are  going  to  be  OK. 
that  someone  will  have  something  in 
the  event  that  we  need  it.  that  if  the 
Russians  get  too  strong,  or  too  bold,  or 
too  aggressive,  we  will  have  someone 
somewhere  who  will  have  taken  care 
of  us  and  provided  what  we  needed. 

What  we  are  aslting  today  is  a  vote 
against  a  budget  that,  as  pointed  out 
by  my  colleagues  from  Alabama  Mr. 
EDVtTAROS  and  Mr.  Dickinson,  Is  inad- 
equate in  providing  for  our  national 
defense. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oldahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Mohtgom- 

ERT). 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  thank  the  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Jones)  for  giving  me  this  time.  It  is 
certainly  fair  in  that  I  am  rising  in  op- 
position to  the  budget  resolution,  and 
I  appreciate  the  gentleman  giving  me 
this  opportunity. 

No  matter  what  has  been  said  here 
today,  the  bottom  line  is  that  the 
budget  we  will  be  voting  on  in  the  next 
couple  of  ho\u«  wUl  raise  taxes  by  $28 
billion  in  1984,  it  will  increase  domes- 
tic spending  by  $40  billion  and  it  re- 
duces  the   true   growth   in   military 


spending  to  around  2.3  percent,  the  es- 
timate by  the  CBO  which  has  recently 
come  out. 

The  chairman  says  a  4-percent  in- 
crease in  military  spending,  the  CBO 
says  2.3  percent  in  military  spending. 

Some  of  us  who  are  critical  of  this 
budget,  you  have  said  to  us.  "Why 
don't  you  do  something  about  it?" 

Well,  we  did  try,  Mr.  Chairman.  We 
came  up  with  a  Democratic  alternative 
budget.  It  was  worked  up  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Robmbr) 
and  others  including  myself,  and  in 
this  budget  we  went  to  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee and  we  said.  "Will  you  give  us 
the  opportunity  to  submit  this  Demo- 
cratic alternative?" 

We  were  turned  down,  as  well  as  the 
Black  Caucus,  as  well  as  'two  other 
Members  who  had  amendments  to  this 
budget  we  are  talking  about  today. 

Now  what  does  our  Democratic  al- 
ternative do?  It  is  really  between  the 
Reagan  budget  and  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee budget.  It  is  right  in  the  middle 
almost. 

In  true  growth  in  military  spending 
it  is  7  percent,  where  the  President's  is 
10  percent.  It  freezes  a  number  of  the 
social  programs,  domestic  programs, 
except  health  and  education.  It  raises 
taxes  for  1984  to  around  $10  billion. 

And  I  disagree  with  my  Republican 
friends  in  some  areas— you  cannot 
raise  military  spending  and  continue 
to  decrease  taxes,  so  I  would  tliink  we 
should  at  least  consider  instead  of  the 
10-percent  income  tax  decrease  in  July 
we  go  to  5-percent,  and  also  delay  the 
indexing  process.  We  must  get  more 
money  into  the  TreasiuT?  to  bring 
down  our  deficits  and  hopefully  keep 
down  interest  rates. 

So  I  hope  that  we  will  vote  "no"  on 
this  budget  resolution. 

Mr.  LOEFFLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Kramer). 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
today's  debate  over  the  fiscal  year 
1984  budget,  we  must  not  forget  this 
budget's  implications  for  our  defense 
policy.  Over  the  next  5  years,  this 
budget  will  cut  the  administration's 
defense  program  by  $206  billion,  in 
budget  authority,  including  $16  billion 
in  fiscal  year  1984.  This  represents  a 
reduction  of  two-thirds  in  the  adminis- 
tration's proposed  defense  increase  for 
fiscal  year  1984  and  a  reduction  of  12 
percent  in  total  budget  authority  over 
the  fiscal  year  1984-88  period.  But 
that  12  percent  lands  in  the  guts  of 
our  planned  buildup:  new  investment. 
The  budget's  fiscal  year  1984  spending 
is  actually  less  than  that  originally 
planned  by  President  Carter's  last  de- 
fense budget.  That  budget  was  written 
before  the  start  of  the  modernization 
program  of  the  present  administra- 
tion. 

Under   this    proposed   budget,    the 
services  will  be  forced  to  absorb  about 
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a  one-third  cut  in  their  planned  invest- 
ment funding  over  the  next  5  years. 
Here's  what  would  happen: 

The  Air  Force  would  very  likely  have 
to  cancel  the  F-15.  the  best  fighter  in 
the  world  today.  The  Air  Force  also 
would  lose  some  360  aircraft,  or  about 
three  wings  of  combat  aircraft,  now 
planned  under  the  Reagan  defense 
plan  if  this  budget  is  approved. 

The  Navy  would  have  to  eliminate 
two  entire  carrier  air  wings  and  the 
entire  Marine  Corps  modernization 
program,  as  well  as  having  to  cancel 
the  F-14.  without  which  our  carrier 
forces  are  sitting  ducks  for  backfire 
and  cruise  missile  attacks. 

The  Army's  badly  needed  armor 
modernization  program  would  be 
stretched  out,  again  driving  up  costs 
and  delaying  capabilities  that  we  need 
now.  It  would  also  lose  3  to  4  divisions 
from  the  current  plan's  proposed 
levels. 

A  one-third  cut  in  strategic  force 
modernization  would  very  likely  mean 
the  cancellation  of  the  MX. 

Meanwhile,  the  Soviets  continue 
their  relentless  drive  for  strategic  su- 
periority. Across  the  board,  the  Sovi- 
ets are  producing  and  fielding  one 
weapon  system  after  another,  year 
after  year. 

In  every  recognized  category  of  stra- 
tegic fighting  power-warhead  acciutt- 
cy.  missile  production,  active  produc- 
tion lines  for  all  strategic  systems, 
strategic  ICBM's  in  reserve,  and  mili- 
tary space  efforts— the  Soviets  are 
driving  ahead  with  determination. 
They  mounted  the  most  frightening 
strategic  warfighting  exercises  in 
recent  memory  last  June— a  7-hour  ex- 
ercise in  which  they  simulated  a  nucle- 
ar first  strike  on  American  and  Euro- 
pean targets,  combined  with  antisatel- 
lite  interception  simulations  and  live 
ABM  firings  at  their  own  ballistic  mis- 
siles. They  continue  to  deploy  military 
space  systems  of  increasing  sophistica- 
tion. They  appear  to  be  capable  of 
tracking  our  naval  forces  which  are 
the  guts  of  our  ability  to  project  power 
overseas— with  specialized  radar  satel- 
lites powered  by  nuclear  reactors. 
They  even  appear  to  be  able  to  use 
their  strategic  missiles  against  such 
American  naval  targets. 

The  Soviets  have  violated  the  oldest, 
most  enduring  arms-control  conven- 
tion on  the  books— the  1925  Geneva 
Convention  against  using  chemical 
weapons.  They  have  violated  the  1972 
Biological  weapons  Convention.  They 
have  imquestionably  violated  the 
SALT  I  agreements  as  they  were  ap- 
proved by  the  U.S.  Congress.  Accord- 
ing to  the  American  Secretary  of  De- 
fense at  the  time  SALT  I  was  signed, 
they  have  violated  the  terms  of  SALT 
I  that  seek  to  restrict  the  testing  of 
new  missiles.  In  recent  weelcs,  report- 
edly, a  very  high-level  interagency 
group  has  concluded  that  the  Soviets 
have  in  fact  conclusively  violated  the 


SALT  n  agreement  in  the  area  of  new 
missile  tests. 

It  is  against  this  backdrop  of  a 
mounting  and  foreboding  Soviet 
threat  that  this  proposed  budget  must 
be  evaluated.  For  it  singly  will  not  do 
the  Job  that  has  to  be  done. 

Let  us  not  kid  ourselves.  Those  of  us 
who  were  here  3  years  ago  remember 
vividly  the  Desert  One  disaster  during 
the  attempt  to  rescue  our  hostages  in 
Iran  in  April  1980.  We  remember  the 
long  nightmare  of  American  power- 
lessness  and  humiliation.  But  after 
Desert  One  when  we  took  a  closer  look 
at  what  might  have  caused  that  disas- 
ter, we  found  all  the  symptoms  of  cu- 
mulative underf unding.  We  found  car- 
rier crews  in  the  Indian  Ocean  that 
had  been  pushed  to  their  limits  with 
the  longest  sustained  deployments 
mounted  by  the  Navy  since  World  War 
II.  We  found  shortages  of  spare  parts. 
Insufficient  flying  hours,  and  danger- 
ous shortages  of  ammunition.  Thou- 
sands of  the  most  experienced  people 
in  the  Navy,  as  well  as  in  the  other 
services,  were  leaving,  due  to  pay  cuts 
and  a  general  feeling  that  they  were 
not  appreciated. 

The  Reagan  administration  has  had 
the  guts  to  face  up  to  the  systematic 
underfunding  of  our  defense  forces 
since  the  end  of  the  Vietnam  war.  It 
realized  that  the  Soviet  threat  could 
no  longer  be  wished  away,  or  evaded 
with  simple  slogans  about  peace.  It 
committed  itself  to  a  long  and  painful 
rebuilding  of  our  defense  posture 
against  the  backdrop  of  two  converg- 
ing trends:  First,  a  growing  and  very 
dangerous  Soviet  threat,  and  second, 
the  obsolescence  and  imderfunding  of 
the  entire  American  defense  force. 

This  budget  is  a  repudiation  of  a 
strong  national  defense;  it  is  a  noble 
delusion.  We  must  not  forget  how  the 
British  and  American  Governments 
sought  to  deny  reality  in  the  1930's. 
until  the  world  came  crashing  down 
around  their  ears  in  Poland  and  the 
Hawaiian  Islands. 

Democracies  have  always  been  vul- 
nerable to  the  siren  song  of  defense  on 
the  cheap,  even  when  barbarians  like 
Hitler  and  totalitarians  like  Mussolini 
were  at  their  gates.  The  British  and 
the  United  States  paid— and  paid 
many  times  over— for  their  unfcre- 
paredness  before  World  War  II.  How 
much  of  that  was  due  to  the  failure  of 
their  governments  and  their  legislative 
bodies  to  fund  the  true  costs  of  nation- 
al preparedness?  How  many  times  will 
this  failure  of  will  happen  again?  How 
many  people  around  the  world  wiU 
pay  for  it  the  next  time  around? 

I  urge  the  defeat  of  this  budget.  If 
we  do  not  have  the  will  to  protect  our 
freedom,  we  wlU  surely  lose  it. 

D  1650 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
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sume  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 

BSDUX). 

Mr.  BE3}ELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  riae 
in  support  of  the  £>anocratlc  budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  riae  in  support  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  91.  the 
first  budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year 
1984  as  reported  by  the  Budget  Cnn- 
mittee.  While  I  certainly  do  not  sup- 
port every  aspect  of  this  budget.  I  be- 
lieve that  under  the  circumstances,  it 
wUl  go  a  long  way  in  reducing  the  in- 
credible deficits  we  are  experiencing 
and  do  so  in  a  responsible  and  fair 
manner. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  act  to  re- 
verse some  of  the  budget  excesses  of 
the  past  2  years.  This  budget  seeks  to 
do  so  by  rejecting  the  administration's 
unrealistic  plan  for  a  10  percent  real 
growth  rate  in  military  spending  and 
instead  provides  for  4-percent  growth. 
This  rate  will  still  assure  a  defense 
buildup  greater  than  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration's planned  increases.  It  is 
essential,  that  in  coming  to  grips  with 
the  deficit  crisis,  we  provide  detailed 
budget  scrutiny  to  every  spending 
fimction,  including  the  Pentagon. 

Regarding  the  deficits,  this  budget 
will  produce  a  lower  deficit  for  fiscal 
year  1984  than  will  the  administra- 
tion's budget.  Our  economy  simply 
cannot  afford  these  tremendous  defi- 
cits if  the  expected  recovery  material- 
izes. They  will  crowd  out  private  sector 
credit  needs,  causing  additional 
upward  pressure  on  interest  rates,  and 
therefore,  thwart  the  prospects  for 
sustained  recovery.  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  91  provides  for  a  steady  re- 
duction in  this  fiscal  gap  so  that  we 
can  give  the  recovery  a  chance  to  blos- 
som. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  echo  the  sen- 
timents to  my  good  friend  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Dorgan).  This  budget 
does  not  mandate  a  repeal  of  the 
estate  and  gift  tax  relief  granted  to 
our  family  farmers  and  small  business 
people  2  years  ago. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  passage  of  this 
budget  resolution. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  Arlumsas 
(Mr.  Alexander). 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  Imow  by  now  that  the  President 
has  asked  for  network  time  tonight  to 
vilify  the  consensus  budget  drafted  by 
the  House  Budget  Committee.  It  is 
said  that  he  will  present  top-secret 
photographs,  and  classified  docu- 
ments, and  aU  manner  of  statistics  in 
support  of  his  rather  bizarre  argument 
that  this  budget  gives  aid  and  comfort 
to  the  Soviet  Union. 

CHearly,  the  President  has  a  single- 
minded  obsession  with  military  spend- 
ing and  he  is  t>oth  twisting  arms  and 
twisting  facts,  when  the  American 
people  insist  upon  truth  and  persiut- 
sion. 
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The  voters  i^o  sent  us  here  with  a 
nnp^»^  last  November  know  full  well 
that  this  budget  provideB  a  substantial 
real  increase  in  military  spending.  The 
ditferoioe  between  the  Donocratlc 
raaolutlon  and  the  President's  budget 
is  that  over  a  5-year  period  we  propose 
to  spoBd  $1.6  trillion,  when  the  Presi- 
dent would  spend  $1.8  trillion.  And  we 
propose  to  mend  that  money  not  ca- 
priciously but  according  to  a  schedule 
^iMi  a  plan.  The  purpose  of  this  budget 
is  to  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the  Amer- 
ican pe(H>le.  and  they,  of  course,  are 
weU  aware  of  that  If  they  had  wanted 
to  stay  the  course  with  another  reck- 
less Reagan  recession  budget,  they 
would  have  voted  differently  in  No- 
vember. 

This  Budget  Committee  resolution  is 
an  effective  proposal  built  upon  good- 
will and  good  economics.  It  has  bipar- 
tisan aspects,  and  this  is  not  the  time 
for  the  President  to  go  on  singing  "My 
Way"  when  the  script,  and  the  Ameri- 
can people,  have  called  for  a  unified 
chorus  and  a  different  song. 

The  American  people  want  a  strong 
economy  without  the  kind  of  double- 
digit  unemployment  that  we  have  seen 
in  these  21  months  of  the  Reagan  re- 
cession. They  want  Jobs,  and  they 
want  an  end  to  the  cruel  and  misfired 
social  experiments  of  the  last  2  years. 
That  is  what  their  votes  said  in  No- 
vemljer. 

The  American  people  want  a  strong 
defense  built  upon  the  solid  rock  of 
careful  preparation.  They  do  not  want 
a  hothoxise  growth  in  spending,  fueled 
by  military  adventurism  and  scare  sto- 
ries, nor  do  they  want  the  pointless 
economic  shocks  that  go  with  such 
throwaway  tactics.  The  American 
people  want  preparedness,  not  Jingo- 
ism. And  that's  what  their  votes  said 
in  Novonber. 

The  American  people  want  the  social 
contract  between  the  Government  and 
its  citiaens  honored.  They  want 
honest,  effective,  and  compassionate 
programs,  and,  instead  of  patronizing 
rhetoric  about  nonexistent  safety  nets, 
they  want  the  laws  that  have  been 
passed  by  Congress  for  the  health  and 
welfare  of  the  American  people  to  be 
faithfully  executed.  This,  too,  is  what 
their  votes  said  in  November.  The 
American  people  know  that  the  Demo- 
cratic budget  makes  a  serious  effort  to 
hold  domestic  spending  down  to  the 
level  of  the  necessary,  and  they  know 
that  that  Federal  spending  under  this 
resolution  would  by  fiscal  1986  actual- 
ly fall  to  lower  levels  than  it  would 
under  Mr.  Reagan's  budget  proposals. 

The  Am^ican  people  want  to  see 
the  present  outlandish  and  disastrous 
deficits  brou^t  under  control,  along 
with  Interest  rates  that,  under 
Reagan,  have  remained  artificially 
high  and  impeded  recovery.  The 
Budget  Committee  proposal  would 
remit  in  immediate  gains  in  revenues 
by  halting  the   ill-considered   phase 


three  of  the  great  Reagan  tax  give- 
away, but,  even  so,  the  total  tax 
burden  would  reach  the  same  level  as 
that  envisioned  by  the  Reagan  plan- 
about  20.5  percent  of  the  gross  nation- 
al product  by  fiscal  1988.  And  it  pro- 
poses to  bridge  the  gap  between  the 
administration's  Pollyanna  wishful 
thtniring  and  reality.  And  this,  above 
all,  Is  what  the  American  people  voted 
for  in  November— a  dash  of  reality  for 
a  change. 

The  American  people  are  not  fools; 
they  read  the  newspapers,  and  they 
watch  news  on  television,  and,  there- 
fore, they  know  that  the  President's 
budget  proposals  were  never  taken  ser- 
iously, not  even  by  many  members  of 
his  own  party  in  Congress.  And  they 
know  what  it  means  that  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  proposal  Is  not  being  in- 
troduced here  tonight  as  a  serious  al- 
ternative to  the  Budget  Committee 
resolution.  The  President,  in  fact,  has 
no  serious  alternative  to  this  resolu- 
tion, and  all  this  talk  from  the  opposi- 
tion is  nothing  more  than  dilatory  tac- 
tics designed  to  hold  back  the  inevita- 
ble and  the  necessary. 

Although  for  a  season  or  two  they 
may  have  been  intrigued  by  the  novel- 
ty of  tSi.  Reagan's  approach,  the 
American  people  are  a  serious  and  a 
sensible  people,  and  they  have  had 
enough  of  amateurish  fumbling.  They 
know  that,  in  the  years  since  World 
War  II,  deficits  have  averaged  only 
$12.6  billion  under  E>emocratic  Presi- 
dents as  against  $21.9  billion  under 
Republicans.  And  they  know  that 
prime  interest  rates  over  that  some  37- 
year  period  have  averaged  more  than 
30  percent  lower  under  Democratic 
Presidents  than  under  Republican 
ones. 

The  same  story  goes  on  and  on:  since 
World  War  II,  imemployment  rates 
under  Democrats  have  been  from  155 
percent  on  the  low  side  to  213  percent 
on  the  high  side  lower  than  those 
under  Republicans.  And  since  World 
War  II,  the  Nation's  economy  has 
grown  at  a  30-percent  faster  rate 
under  Democratic  Presidents  than 
under  Republican  Chief  Executives. 
Finally,  of  the  eight  certifiable  reces- 
sions we  have  endured  In  this  37-year 
period,  six— and  the  worst  ones,  at 
that— have  been  under  Presidents  of 
Mr.  Reagan's  party. 

I  do  not  blame  the  Republicans  of 
this  Congress  from  backing  off  from 
the  President's  budget  proposals.  Now, 
I  would  ask  them  to  face  facts  and  not 
obstruct  passage  of  a  budget  that 
should  command  their  lojralty  as,  I  tun 
confident,  it  expresses  the  will  and  the 
past  experience  of  the  American 
people. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 

(Mr.  COLOCAN). 


BCr.  COUaiAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  today  in  support  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  91. 

The  Democratic  resolution  merits 
the  support  of  the  entire  House  of 
RepresenUtives.  Why?  There  is  no 
other  alternative  budget  to  vote  on. 
The  minority  side  was  offered  every 
opportunity  through  the  committee 
process  and  floor  proceedings  to  either 
initiate  their  own  budget  or  introduce 
and  support  the  administration's 
budget  proposals— they  have  not  ac- 
cepted that  responsibility.  They  prefer 
to  play  hide-and-seek  behind  the  rhet- 
oric of  the  White  House.  They  want 
ordy  to  attack  the  Democratic  propos- 
al. 

The  choice  before  us  today  is  clear. 
We  can  choose  fiscal  chaos  and  not 
pass  a  budget  resolution,  or  support 
this  budget.  The  Democratic  resolu- 
tion at  least  reduces  the  cyclical  and 
structural    deficits    that    have    been 
largely  ignored  by  this  administration. 
The  administration's  budget  request 
which  we  are  not  permitted  to  vote  on 
because  the  Republicans  will  not  offer 
it.  would  add  an  unprecedented  $849 
billion  to  the  n.S.  debt— almost  twice 
the  amount  of  debt  accumulated  be- 
tween 1947  and  1981.  The  Democratic 
budget,    on   the   other   hand,   would 
reduce  the  deficit  by  approximately 
$108  billion  over  the  next  5  years.  The 
Democratic  budget  achieves  those  sav- 
ings by  recommending  a  manageable 
growth  in  defense  spending,  holding 
the    line    on    discretionary    spending 
while   funding   those   programs   that 
insure  our  Nation's  future,  cmd  finally, 
delaying  tax  cuts  to  substantially  curb 
the  deficits  in  the  next  2  years  while 
reducing  the  tax  burden  in  sulwequent 
years.  Not  only  is  this  an  investment 
in  our  Nation's  future,  but  it  is  a  con- 
firmation of  our  commitment  to  the 
elderly     and     retired.     The     budget 
streamlines  all  of  the  retirement  pro- 
grams so  that  no  particular  group  is 
treated  inequitably;  all  of  the  retire- 
ment benefits   and  cost-of-living  ad- 
justments are  placed  on  a  consistent 
time  schedule. 

The  Democratic  budget  recognizes 
our  current  economic  problems  with- 
out attempting  to  maintain  a  rigid  eco- 
nomic program  ohat  is  not  flexible 
enough  to  meet  our  changing  econom- 
ic conditions.  A  qitical  feature  of  this 
budget  Is  the  coordination  of  fiscal 
and  monetary  policy  over  a  5-year 
period.  These  two  interrelated  policies 
are  currently  at  loggerheads  and  the 
difference  must  be  reconciled  or  any 
economic  recovery  will  be  undercut  by 
a  restrictive  monetary  policy. 

This  budget  realistically  addresses 
the  current  imemployment  levels  by 
providing  emergency  assistance  to 
those  siiffering  from  the  effects  of  un- 
employment. I  would  like  to  point  out 
the  economic  impact  of  high  unem- 
ployment rates.  When  this  administra- 


tion took  office,  unemployment  was 
7.4  percent.  Today,  it  is  8  percentage 
points  higher,  at  10.4  percent.  Each 
percentage  point  adds  about  $27  bU- 
Uon  to  the  deficit;  that  is  an  increase 
of  $81  billion  to  our  unmanageable 
growing  deficit  problem.  Clearly,  the 
effects  of  unemployment  must  be  real- 
ised and  rectified.  The  Democrats  ac- 
knowledge this  problem  and  outline 
long-term  recovery  and  growth  by  in- 
creasing employment  and  training  pro- 
grams to  develop  human  resources,  re- 
versing the  antieducation  trend,  and 
increasing  research  and  development 
which  is  the  key  to  stimulating  domes- 
tic productivity  and  insuring  America's 
role  as  the  leader  in  technological  in- 
novation. 

This  responsible  and  equitable 
Democratic  economic  policy  Is  the 
only  choice  before  us.  Let  us  proceed 
quickly  in  getting  down  the  road  that 
will  avoid  the  chaos  and  posturing 
that  has  threatened  to  destroy  the 
budget  process  and  the  economic  well 
being  of  the  United  States. 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Utah  (Mr.  Mabbi- 

OTT). 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  American  tax- 
payer. Therefore,  I  must  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  bill  under  debate.  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  91,  the  budget 
measure  for  fiscal  year  1984.  This  is  an 
irresponsible  measure,  one  which  will 
hurt  the  taxpayer  and  the  economy 
alike.  I  could  not  be  more  opposed  to 
this  boondoggle. 

We  must  ask  ourselves  several  ques- 
tions when  looking  at  the  proposal 
under  debate  today. 

First,  does  this  budget  help  the 
hard-working  American  taxpayer?  No, 
it  will  not.  On  the  contrary,  it  raises 
taxes  by  $315  billion  over  the  next  5 
years,  canceling  out  42  percent  of  the 
1981-82  tax  cuts.  It  is  an  unfair  meas- 
ure as  74  percent  of  the  third  year  tax 
rate  cut  and  tax  indexhig— now  sched- 
uled to  go  into  effect,  but  due  to  be 
canceled  by  this  measure— would  be  to 
families  below  the  $50,000  income 
class.  How  can  we  vote  for  a  measure 
which  will  repeal  this  relief  for  the 
taxpayer? 

Further,  passage  of  this  measure 
would  eliminate  our  national  tax  re- 
duction objectives,  objectives  that  the 
American  people  mandated  over  the 
past  3  years. 

And  we  all  know  that  greater  taxes 
leads  to  greater  spending  levels  and 
consequently  to  greater  national  defi- 
cits. How  can  we  vote  for  this? 

By  taxing  and  taxing  the  worker,  we 
are  taking  money  out  of  his  pocket, 
money  that  would  go  into  a  monthly 
mortime  payment.  By  taxing  and 
taxing  the  worker,  we  are  taking 
money  out  of  his  pocket,  money  that 
could  have  gone  into  savings.  By 
taxing  and  taxing  we  will  cripple  the 
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now-recovering  economy  and  depriving 
our  country  of  the  needed  capital  in- 
vestmoits  for  long  term,  sustained 
eccmomlc  growth. 

By  taxing  and  taxing,  we  are  hurting 
the  small  businesBman.  the  farmer— 
the  backbone  of  our  Nation.  By  taxing 
and  taxing  we  are  encouraging  further 
foreclosures  on  businesses,  farms  and 
homes.  And  instead  of  reducing  a  na- 
tional deficit,  the  revenues  received 
from  the  tax.  tax.  tax  measure  will 
simply  be  channeled  into  increased  en- 
titlements. In  other  words,  to  spend, 
spend,  spend. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  measure 
before  us  today  is  enacted,  an  extra 
$3,550  in  taxes  would  be  levied  on  the 
average  income  family  for  Just  1984- 
88.  Can  we  honestly  vote  for  this  type 
of  a  budget? 

Another  question  we  must  ask  our- 
selves: Does  this  budget  maintain 
America's  national  security?  Certainly 
not. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  91 
provides  for  a  radical  defense  spending 
cut:  $203  billion  reduction  over  1984- 
88.  In  fact,  it  places  defense  spending 
below  the  Carter  5-year  plan  levels  by 
$31  bUlion.  Such  a  reduction  in  de- 
fense outlays  Is  harmful  to  our  nation- 
al security.  It  reduces  our  readiness 
and  cancels  several  major  weapons  sjrs- 
tems.  It  removes  the  United  States 
further  away  from  our  stated  national 
objectives  of  preventing  war  and  pro- 
tecting the  United  States  and  her 
allies. 

Let  us  look  at  another  question  we 
must  face:  Does  this  budget  assist  our 
economy  as  it  recovers  from  the  reces- 
sion? No.  Inflation  is  now  down,  inter- 
est rates  are  down,  housing  starts  are 
up,  the  ONP  is  up,  industrial  produc- 
tion is  increasing— we  are  on  the  road 
to  recovery.  And,  the  majority  of  eco- 
nomic experts  testifying  before  the 
House  Budget  Committee  agreed  that 
massive  tax  increases  during  the  tail 
end  of  a  recession  is  bad  policy.  It  will 
delay  the  economic  recovery.  They 
warned  the  majority  on  the  Budget 
Committee  not  to  raise  taxes.  We  will 
decrease  Job  opportimities  at  a  time 
when  unemployment  is  so  high.  It  will 
increase  domestic  spending,  fueling  in- 
flation and  the  national  deficit.  Can 
we  vote  for  this  kind  of  bad  policy? 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  this  budget  bring 
down  our  soaring  national  deficit?  No. 
This  measure  increases  our  deficit  $8 
billion  in  Just  1984  alone.  This  meas- 
ure reduces  defense  spending,  in- 
creases tax  revenues,  but  these 
moneys  are  not  used  to  reduce  the  def- 
icit—they are  used  to  provide  further 
growth  in  many  of  the  runaway  enti- 
tlement programs,  fueling  the  deficit 
even  more. 

Does  this  budget  follow  the  people's 
mandate  to  cut  Federal  spending  and 
trim  the  bureaucracy?  No.  Instead,  it 
includes  at  least  10  new  Federal  pro- 
grams at  a  price  tag  of  $52  billion.  It 
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provides  a  total  budget  authority  of 
$986.6  billion  in  fiscal  year  1984.  $27.9 
bOlion  above  the  President's  budget 
recommendation.  It  provides  for  a 
growth  rate  of  7.4  percent  for  entitle- 
ment programs  as  wdl  as  increased 
salaries  for  those  who  administer 
them.  It  totally  rejects  any  freeze  on 
discretionary  q>ending. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  five  no  an- 
swers. And,  in  my  book,  five  noes  do 
not  make  a  right. 

By  repealing  indexing,  wiping  out 
the  third  leg  of  the  tax  cut  targeted  to 
low-  and  middle-income  Kmnrir^n^  by 
giving  more  and  more  taxpayers'  dol- 
lars to  uncontrolled  Federal  spending 
and  by  adding  to  the  burgeoning  Fed- 
eral deficit,  this  budget  proposal  wHl: 
Hurt  the  taxpayers; 
Hurt  the  savers; 

Hurt  the  small  business  men  and 
women; 

Hurt  those  providing  Jobs  for  the 
unemployed; 

Hurt  the  truly  needy  who  do  not 
benefit  from  big-spending  policies; 

Hurt  our  economy  by  providing  low 
growth  and  high  inflation; 

Hurt  much-needed  bmvaucratic  and 
regulatory  reforms; 

Hurt  proposed  welfare  reform  pro- 
posals, keeping  fraudulant  recipients 
on  the  rolls; 

Hurt  our  national  defense  capabill> 
ties;  and 
Hurt  our  allies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  10  reasons 
why  It  is  necessary  to  vote  down  this 
budget  proposal.  It  violates  the  very 
mandate  the  American  people  have 
sent  us.  It  violates  the  faith  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  entrusted  with  us.  It 
violates  the  rhetoric  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  have  voiced  against  huge  deficits. 
This  measure  does  not  deserve  our 
support.  It  must  be  voted  down,  and  it 
must  be  voted  down— big. 

Ms.  FIEDIXR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Baoham). 

Mr.  BADHAM.  The  House  Budget 
Committee  proposal  includes  signifi- 
cant reductions  in  the  President's  de- 
fense program  which  would  have  a 
very  adverse  impact  on  our  national 
security.  It  constitutes  a  return  to  de- 
fense "business  as  usual,  "  sending  the 
wrong  message  to  our  friends  and  foes 
alike. 

The  House  Budget  Committee 
claims  to  provide  for  4-percent  real 
growth  in  defense  spending.  President 
Carter  ran  on  a  platform  calling  for  5- 
percent  real  growth,  and  that  was 
Judged  by  the  electorate  In  1980  to  be 
too  low. 

In  fact,  real  growth  in  the  House 
Budget  committee  proposal  is  weD 
below  4  percent.  The  committee  took 
a  fuU  point  off  the  CBO  inflation  ad- 
juster, and  they  included  pay  increases 
that  are  not  normally  included  in  real 
growth  estimates. 
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President  Retgan  has  proposed  10- 
percent  real  growth  in  defense  spend- 
ing In  fiscal  year  1984.  aiKl  an  average 
firran  fiscal  year  1984-88  of  5.7  percent. 
To  get  down  to  the  House  Budget 
Committee's  proposal's  levels,  the  fol- 
lowing reductions  would  have  to  be 
made  in  the  years  ahead: 
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A.  IMPACT  OR  HATIOHAL  SSCX7BITT 

The  House  Budget  Committee  pro- 
posal pro^bcts  funding  for  military  and 
civilian  pay,  retirement,  basic  oper- 
ations and  maintenance,  and  key  read- 
iness initiatives.  Thus,  their  proposed 
cuts  fall  primarily  on  the  moderniza- 
tion and  replacement  of  our  forces. 
Procurement  will  be  cut  by  an  average 
of  33  percent  a  year  over  the  next  5 
years,  or  approximately  $45  billion  a 
year.  To  be  more  specific,  the  House 
Budget  Committee  proposal  would  re- 
quire the  following  reductions: 

One-third  cut  in  Air  Force  tactical 
air  funding— likely  cancellation  of  the 
P-15,  and  reductions  in  combat  wings. 

One-third  cut  in  Navy  general  pur- 
pose forces— likely  cancellations  in- 
clude A-6E,  P-14,  AV-8B.  LAMPS  HI. 

One-third  cut  in  Army  vehicles- 
major  reductions  in  M-1,  Bradley 
fighting  vehicle,  and  total  combat  divi- 
sions. 

One-third  cut  in  the  naval  shipbuild- 
ing program— would  require  cancella- 
tion of  approximately  25  ships. 

One-third  cut  in  strategic  modern- 
ization funding— likely  cancellation  of 
the  land-based  missile  modernization. 

The  severity  of  these  reductions  will 
cause  stretchouts  in  many  programs, 
with  all  the  accompanying  Ineffi- 
dences  and  unit  cost  increases.  Possi- 
ble cost  growth  problems  will  be  ag- 
gravated by  the  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee's conscious  decision  to  underes- 
timate inflation's  impact  on  weapons 
costs.  Despite  their  action,  demands 
for  efficient  Pentagon  management 
are  certain  to  persist. 

B.  THI  IMPACT  »  PKHSPBCTTVE 

Prom  1972-82,  the  Soviet  outspent 
the  United  States  in  defense  invest- 
ment—RDT&E,  procurement  and  mili- 
tary construction— by  an  estimated 
$440  billion.  The  following  chart 
shows  the  results  of  this  Investment: 

Production  raUt  in  1974-82 

Soviet  to 
United  States 

M»jor  nirface  warships ^. 1.3-1 

Tactical  combat  aircraft... 2.0-1 

Attack  submarines ..     2.3-1 

Tanks 2.7-1 

Other  combat  vehicles .» 7.6-1 

Artillery  and  rocket  launchers 38.1-1 

Intercontinental  ballistic  missiles 5.S>-1 

Ballistic  missile  submarines........... —  16.5-1 


The  House  Budget  Committee  pro- 
posal wlU  preclude  our  effort  to  re- 
verse this  trend  and  establish  a  mili- 
tary balance  more  favorable  to  the 
United  States. 

C.  KOIIOMIC  niPACT 

A  $1  billion  cut  in  the  defense 
budget  results  in  the  loss  of  25.000— 
according  to  CBO— to  35,000— accord- 
ing to  DOD— jobs.  Thxis  in  fiscal  year 
1984  alone,  the  House  Budget  Commit- 
tee proposal  will  cost  an  estimated 
225,000  to  315.000  Jobs  in  the  defense 
industry. 

For  every  dollar  cut  from  the  de- 
fense budget,  only  $0.50  is  cut  from 
the  deficit.  This  is  the  result  of  the 
loss  of  revenue  created  by  defense 
spending,  particularly  spending  for 
pnxmrement  which  rtstilts  in  industri- 
al production. 

In  combination,  the  House  Budget 
Committee  prop<wals  for  defense  will 
reduce  the  deficit  by  $4.5  to  $5  billion, 
while  eliminating  an  estimated  225,000 
to  315,000  jobs  in  the  private  sector. 

The  House  Budget  Committee  pro- 
posal does  not  allow  for  a  4-percent  in- 
crease in  real  growth  in  budget  au- 
thority, but  rather  only  2.6  percent. 

The  House  Budget  Committee  pro- 
posal understates  its  own  asstunptions 
on  military  and  civilian  pay  and  aver- 
age real  growth  by  $60  billion  over  the 
5-year  period. 

The  House  Budget  Committee  pro- 
posal treats  their  proposed  military 
and  civilian  pay  raise  as  real  growth;  it 
is  inflation. 

The  House  Budget  Committee  pro- 
posed outlay  reduction  is  based  on  a 
first  year  spending  rate  of  58  percent 
which  assumes  substantial  cuts  in  op- 
erating accounts. 

To  achieve  the  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee proposed  $9.9  billion  outlay  re- 
ductions would  require  a  much  greater 
budget  authority  reduction  than  it 
proposes;  approximately  $30  billion 
vise  $16.7  biUion. 

The  House  Budget  Committee  pro- 
posal is  based  on  a  CBO  reestimate  of 
the  President's  budget  and  therefore 
the  reduction  is  greater  than  reported. 
Reductions  of  this  magnitude  will 
put  the  Defense  budget  $27.6  billion 
below  what  Carter  had  proposed  for 
same  years. 

Reductions  of  this  magnitude  will  re- 
quire significant  reductions  in  oper- 
ations, readiness  and  war  reserve 
stocks. 

Backlog  of  repair  of  aircraft,  ships, 
and  tracked  combat  vehicles  will  in- 
crease, significantly  eroding  progress 
of  this  administration. 

Reductions  in  flying  hours,  steaming 
hours,  and  training  days  will  be  re- 
quired. 

Consideration  must  be  given  to 
making  significant  reductions  to  exist- 
ing forces:  perhaps  2  land  divisions; 
perhaps  2  carrier  battle  groups,  2  car- 
riers. 12  escorts,  18  support  ships,  2  air 
wings;  decommissioning  as  many  as  48 


additional  surface  ahlpv  2  naval  air 
wings;  and  four  Air  Force  active/re- 
serve wings. 

Overseas  troop  strengths  in  Western 
Europe  and  Korea  may  need  to  be  cur- 
taUed. 

Modemlssation  of  many  of  our  sys- 
tems, nyjidly  becoming  obsolete,  may 
be  slowed  to  a  virtual  standstill. 

To  demonstrate  the  slow  spending 
nature  of  weapons  sjrstems  one  only 
has  to  realize  that  only  $4.9  billion 
could  be  saved  if  the  entire  Peacekeep- 
er missile  program.  B-1  bomber  pro- 
gram and  Trident  submarine  program 
were  to  be  canceled. 

Such  reductions  would  be  a  serious 
blow  to  our  national  security. 

Significant  drawdowns  of  existing 
peacetime  and  wartime  ammunition 
stoclu  could  occur. 

Reductions  in  military  construction 
could  significantly  impact  an  already 
depressed  segment  of  the  economy. 

Programs  may  be  significantly 
stretched  costing  the  taxpayer  more  to 
acquire  less. 

Several  billion  dollars  in  planned 
savings  through  acquisition  initiatives 
may  have  to  be  forfeited. 

Approximately  33  defense  installa- 
tions may  require  closing  or  restruc- 
turing. 

Approximately  $700  million  to  $1  bil- 
lion of  fiscal  year  1983  budget  author- 
ity may  be  required  to  be  rescinded. 

Such  reductions  are  not  proposed 
due  to  lessening  of  international  ten- 
sions or  a  lessening  of  the  threat  but 
for  further  fiscal  constraint. 

The  proposed  reductions  are  arbi- 
trary at  best. 

The  President's  budget  is  based  on 
what  is  needed  to  meet  the  threat. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Delaware  (Mr.  Carper). 

Mr.  CARPER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  resolution  before 
us  today  represents  a  perfect  spending 
blueprint,  and  no  one  is  pretending 
that  it  is  one.  Quite  frankly.  I  would 
not  support  it  if  it  were  the  last  step  in 
the  budgetary  process.  It  is  not.  how- 
ever, the  last  step.  Rather,  it  is  the 
first  of  many  steps  as  we  begin  work- 
ing in  the  House  and  Senate,  with  the 
administration,  to  develop  a  responsi- 
ble spending  plan  for  our  Nation.  I 
plan  to  vote  for  this  resolution  be- 
cause it  is  the  best  plan  we  have  seen 
thus  far  and  because  I  believe  that  we 
have  an  obligation  to  move  expedi- 
tiously in  order  to  give  our  budgetary 
process  an  opportunity  to  work. 

Two  spending  plans  have  now  been 
presented  to  us.  Perhaps  the  most  tell- 
ing comment  about  the  President's 
fiscal  year  1984  budget  proposal  is 
that  no  Member  of  Congress.  Republi- 
can or  Democrat,  has  yet  introduced  it 
as  a  piece  of  legislation.  Nor  has  it 
been  suggested  as  an  alternative  to  be 
considered  this  week.  As  a  result,  we 


are  (mly  debating  the  pros  and  cons  of 
the  committee's  budget  resolution. 

One  Important  aspect  of  any  resolu- 
tion is  revenues.  My  friends  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  dislike  raising  taxes.  I 
share  that  dislike,  as  do  many  of  oiu- 
constltuents. 

However,  the  President's  budget, 
also  includes  future  tax  increases. 
They  do  not  take  effect  this  year  or 
next,  but  rather  would  become  effec- 
tive when  certain  unavoidable  contin- 
gencies occur.  Who  among  us  doubts 
that  as  deficits  balloon  in  the  years 
ahead,  those  circumstances  will  Indeed 
trigger  tax  increases. 

Objections  have  also  been  raised  to 
the  size  of  the  defense  increase  for 
next  year.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  it  is  the  size  of  the  increase  that 
is  at  issue.  No  one  has  proposed  cut- 
ting the  budget  of  the  defense  depart- 
ment. No  one  has  proposed  unilateral 
disarmament.  A  great  many  patriotic 
Americans,  including  many  Delawar- 
eans  are  merely  calling  for  some  mod- 
eration in  the  growth  of  the  Penta- 
gon's budget. 

This  budget  resolution  before  us  rec- 
ognizes both  the  need  for  a  stronger 
defense  and  the  need  to  reduce  the 
deficit.  A  4-percent  real  Increase  in  the 
d^ense  budget  may  not  be  ideal,  but 
10  percent  is  too  high  when  we  look  a 
few  years  down  the  road  to  possible 
budget  deficits  of  over  $300  billion. 

Let  me  also  briefly  address  the  issue 
of  fimding  for  social  and  domestic  pro- 
grams. The  committee  budget  resolu- 
tion does  not  roll  back  all  of  the  steps 
taken  by  the  last  Congress  to  reduce 
abuse  and  excesses  in  certain  nonde- 
fense  programs.  For  example,  approxi- 
mately 70  percent  of  the  cuts  in  the 
means  tested  entitlement  programs 
remain. 

My  support  today  does  not  mean 
that  I  agreed  with  every  aspect  of  our 
resolution.  I  do  not.  I  would  personally 
prefer  to  see  more  of  the  new  revenue, 
along  with  savings  in  defense  and 
other  areas,  used  to  reduce  the  antici- 
pated budget  deficits  even  further,  in- 
stead of  earmarldng  quite  so  much 
money  for  social  and  domestic  pro- 
grams. 

But,  we  also  must  remember  that 
our  friends  in  the  other  body  will 
come  to  the  conference  on  this  budget 
resolution  with  their  own  version  of 
the  budget  for  next  year.  I  think  that 
our  resolution  represents  a  reasonable 
position  for  the  House  to  assume  as  we 
begin  a  process  of  give  and  take  with 
the  other  body. 

Finally,  it  is  Important,  as  the  Presi- 
dent engages  us  in  his  war  of  words 
over  the  next  several  weeks  that  we 
not  lose  sight  of  the  need  to  soon  set 
aside  partisan  bickering  and  begin  an 
earnest,  bipartisan  effort  to  put  this 
country's  fiscal  house  in  order.  Earlier 
this  month,  we  Joined  together  to  pull 
our  social  security  system  back  from 
the    brink    of    bankruptcy.    In    the 


months  ahead,  we  must  rekindle  that 
same  bipartisan  spirit  to  fashion  a 
delicate  balance  between  spending  re- 
straint and  revenue  Increases  that,  to- 
gether, will  enable  us  to  begin  reduc- 
ing our  projected  budget  deficits  and, 
along  with  them,  the  record  high  real 
Interest  rates  that  threaten  our  Na- 
tion's economic  recovery. 

D  1700 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Delaware  (Mr.  Cabpsr),  a 
new  Member  of  this  body.  By  his 
statement,  he  exhibits  that  he  under- 
stands this  budget  process  better  than 
most  of  the  veteran  Members  who 
have  spoken  on  this  issue  so  far  today. 
I  commend  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Strattow). 

Mr.  STRATTON.  B4r.  Chairman,  is 
my  imderstandlng  correct  that  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
JoHBS)  yields  me  an  additional 
minute?. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  That  is 
correct.  Mr.  (Chairman. 

Mi.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
almost  99Vio  percent  of  this  budget  I 
find  myself  in  agreement,  but  I  cannot 
support  the  committee's  recommenda- 
tion on  defense.  Given  the  parliamen- 
tary situation,  therefore  I  have  to  vote 
agidnst  the  Democratic  budget. 

My  decision  to  vote  against  the 
budget  is  motivated  by  a  profound 
belief  that  a  2.3-percent  real  growth  in 
defense  for  fiscal  year  1984  is  not  only 
a  grave  mistake  for  the  security  of  our 
Natlon,  but  also  a  very  serious  political 
mistake  for  the  Democratic  Party. 

It  is  bad  for  national  defense  be- 
cause only  one-fourth  of  what  our 
military  leaders  believe  to  be  essential 
to  keep  our  deterrent  credible  in  1984 
is  what  is  included,  and  this  at  a  time 
when  even  the  chief  of  the  Soviet 
General  Staff.  Marshall  Ogarkov.  is 
mouthing  threats  against  us. 

The  budget  committee  chairman  has 
pointed  out  that  through  1988  they 
have  budgeted  $1.6  trillion  for  defense, 
which  is  only  $200  billion  less  than  the 
administration  has  projected.  But 
what  deters  is  not  what  we  say  we  are 
going  to  spend  5  years  from  now;  it  is 
what  we  are  actually  proposing  to 
spend  now,  this  year. 

Moreover,  I  do  not  think  this  is  a 
very  smart  posture  for  our  party  to  be 
in  either.  We  are  beginning  to  look 
today  like  the  antldefense  party.  The 
last  time  we  ran  that  kind  of  a  candi- 
date, in  1972,  we  went  down  to  disas- 
trous defeat. 

"Those  who  refuse  to  learn  from  the 
mistakes  of  history  are  condemned," 
Santayana  said,  "to  repeat  them."  Tel- 
evision, with  "The  Winds  of  War"  and 
"The  Wilderness  Years  of  Winston 
Churchill,"  has  recently  reminded  us 
of  one  of  history's  greatest  mistakes. 


the  refusal  of  the  E^ir(H)ean  democra- 
cies to  recognize  the  military  threat  of 
Nazi  Germany  in  the  1930's.  That  is 
hardly  the  course  I  want  my  party  to 
follow,  and  I  do  not  believe  it  repre- 
sents the  view  of  the  majority  of  the 
American  people  either. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Ford). 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  support  of  the  first 
budget  resolution  which  is  before  us  at 
this  time.  The  measure  is  a  well-con- 
structed combination  of  incentives  for 
economic  and  employment  growth. 
The  measure  also  provides  aid  to  the 
Jobless  and  those  hurt  the  most  by 
Reaganomlcs. 

At  the  same  time,  the  budget  ade- 
quately protects  the  national  defense. 
The  proposal  we  are  considering  here 
today  provides  a  4-percent  real  in- 
crease in  military  spending,  as  con- 
trasted to  the  more  than  10-percent 
real  increase  sought  by  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration. The  residents  of  the  15th 
District  in  Michigan  have  sent  me 
their  message  by  phone  and  letter. 
They  have  consistently  stated  that  the 
Reagan  military  spending  programs 
are  too  large  and  f uU  of  fat. 

They  have  asked  that  I  woiic  and 
vote  for  a  budget  that  addresses  the 
severe  problems  of  imemploymtot  by 
allowing  for  futher  extended  Federal 
supplemental  benefits  in  fiscal  year 
1984;  a  health  care  initiative  for  the 
unemployed  who,  together  with  their 
families,  have  been  losing  their  health 
insurance  coverage;  home  and  farm 
mortgage  foreclosure  relief;  and  food 
and  nutrition  program  restorations.  I 
can  recommend  this  budget  because  it 
will  allow  America  to  get  on  with  the 
Job  of  rebuilding  the  economic  infra- 
structure, retraining  dislocated  work- 
ers, creating  Jobs,  and  providing 
proper  education. 

If  America  is  to  be  a  first-class  citi- 
zen in  the  family  of  nations,  it  must 
upgrade  the  quality  of  education  na- 
tionwide and  reopen  the  doors  of  edu- 
cational opportunity.  The  qualitative 
improvements  in  the  American  work 
force  that  are  needed  if  we  are  to  com- 
pete in  the  international  economy  of 
the  future  must  l>e  the  product  of  our 
educational  system.  Failure  to  invest 
in  the  human  capital  of  our  Nation 
through  education  will  result  in  squan- 
dering talents  that  could  serve  us  alL 

This  administration  has  failed  to 
recognize  the  Importance  of  a  Federal 
role  in  support  of  education.  It  has 
lost  sight  of  the  national  interest  and 
proposed  drastic  reductions  in  Federal 
support  for  education  justified  only  by 
tired  rhetoric  about  the  responsibil- 
ities of  State  and  local  government 
and  the  traditional  role  of  the  family 
in  paying  for  higher  education.  Fortu- 
nately, much  of  the  administration's 
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•MMilt  on  a  vital  Federal  role  in  edu- 
cation has  been  turned  back.  However, 
the  administration  did  succeed  In  iMrt 
For  example,  in  terms  of  constant  dol- 
lars, expenditures  for  student  aid  pro- 
grams have  been  cut  by  23  percent  be- 
tween fiscal  year  1980  and  fiscal  year 
1M3. 

The  budget  we  have  before  us  today 
r^Mrted  tmm  committee  represents 
for  education  a  reaffirmation  of  a  sig- 
nificant Federal  role  in  support  of 
education.  It  stops  the  slide  backward 
«  In  Federal  support  and  puts  us  back  on 
the  road  to  reasonable  growth  in  the 
Inderal  commitment  to  education. 
This  budget  is  far  from  a  perfect  state- 
ment of  the  level  of  support  education 
needs  from  the  Federal  Government. 
It  does  not  restore  all  of  the  losses  of 
the  past  3  years  and  It  does  not  ap- 
proach meeting  the  real  needs  of  edu- 
cation. However,  it  Is  a  long  step  in  the 
right  direction  rather  than  the  wrong 
direction. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  by  several 
of  the  assumptions  that  are  contained 
in  this  budget  with  respect  to  educa- 
tion. The  budget  assimies  a  fiscal  year 
1984  level  for  compensatory  education 
of  $3.83  billion,  which  is  $816  million 
more  than  the  administration's  re- 
quest and  $622  million  above  the  fiscal 
year  1983  amount.  The  chapter  1.  or 
title  I.  program  is  the  cornerstone  of 
the  Federal  commitment  to  equal  edu- 
cational opportunity  at  the  elementa- 
ry and  secondary  school  level. 

The  committee  recommends  $4.20 
billion  in  budget  authority  and  $3.65 
bUlion  in  outlays  for  the  student  fi- 
nancial assistance  programs.  This  is  an 
increase  of  $650  million  above  the 
fiscal  year  1983  level.  These  programs 
are  the  flagship  of  the  Federal  poUcy 
of  eqiud  educational  opportunity  in 
poetsecondary  education.  In  addition 
to  recommending  an  increased  level  of 
support,  the  committee's  recommenda- 
tions are  based  on  the  assumption  that 
there  will  be  no  major  changes  in  the 
programs  this  year.  This  is  a  very  wise 
Judgment.  Other  than  an  adequate 
level  of  fimds,  what  these  programs 
need  most  is  a  period  of  stability. 

The  budget  also  asstmies  full  fimd- 
ing  for  the  new  mathematics  and  sci- 
ence education  bill.  H.R.  1310,  which 
was  recently  adopted  by  the  House. 
This  bill  will  enable  us  to  address  the 
long  neglected  task  of  improving  the 
quality  of  instruction  in  mathematics. 
science  and  languages.  This  legislation 
wHl  provide  Federal  funds  to  State 
and  local  educational  agencies  and  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  to 
enable  them  to  improve  the  skills  and 
knowledge  of  teachers  in  mathematics 
and  science  through  better  preservlce 
training  for  new  teachers,  inservice 
training  and  siumner  institutes  for 
currmt  teachers  and  the  development 
of  more  effective  teaching  materials 
and  methods. 


lix.  Chairman,  for  2  years  now  the 
administration  has  been  playing  reck- 
lessly with  the  pay  and  beneflta  of 
Federal  employees. 

It  has  openly  sought  to  make  Feder- 
al employment  less  attractive  without 
any  regard  for  the  future. 

Today  I  want  to  commend  the 
Budget  Committee  for  rejecting  most 
of  the  administration's  budget  propos- 
als for  this  year  regarding  Federal  em- 
ployees. 

The  Budget  Committee  has  agreed 
with  the  Post  Office  and  CivU  Service 
Committee  that  enough  damage  has 
been  heaped  on  the  Federal  work 
force  and  that  to  continue  the  assault 
would  imperil  vital  work  in  years  to 
come. 

I  want  to  express  my  deep  apprecia- 
tion to  the  Budget  Committee  for  its 
thoughtfxil  consideration  of  recom- 
mendations submitted  by  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee. 

For  the  record,  I  would  like  to  take  a 
few  minutes  to  review  what  the  admin- 
istration has  proposed  in  a  continuing 
attack  on  Federal  workers  and  what 
has  been  wisely  rejected  by  the 
Budget  Committee  in  the  resolution 
before  us  today. 

I.  Cnm.  BKKVICK  RXnBZMKITT  COLA 

The  administration  proposed  to  save 
approximately  $2  billion  over  the  next 
3  years  by  elimiiuitirg  the  COLA  due 
in  May  1984— a  13-month  delay  until 
the  next  COLA  due  in  June  1985. 

There  is  no  Justifiable  basis  for 
treating  Federal  retirees  more  harshly 
than  beneficiaries  of  other  Federal  en- 
titlement programs.  The  administra- 
tion proposes  only  a  6-month  delay  in 
COLA  for  social  security  recipiente 
and  other  beneficiaries.  A  13-month 
COLA  delay  for  Federal  retirees  clear- 
ly is  inequitable. 

I  would  prefer,  out  of  a  sense  of 
equity,  that  there  be  no  delay  at  all. 
But  given  the  enormous  size  of  the 
present  deficit  and  the  economic  tur- 
moU  that  has  resulted  from  Reagan- 
omics.  the  6-month  delay  proposed  in 
today's  resolution  is  a  quantum  im- 
provement over  what  the  administra- 
tion proposed. 

II.  PAT  PRKBOE 

The  administration  proposed  to  save 
$3.3  billion  in  fiscal  year  1984  by  elimi- 
nating the  October  1983  pay  increase, 
estimated  at  6.5  percent  by  the  admin- 
istration and  5.5  percent  by  CBO. 

Federal  employees'  pay  Increases 
have  been  capped  the  past  5  years.  As 
of  October  1982.  they  were  14.47  per- 
cent behind  the  private  sector  and. 
imder  the  pay  comparability  provi- 
sions of  existing  law,  may  be  as  much 
as  22  percent  behind  by  next  October. 
Last  year's  4-percent  increase  general- 
ly was  eaten  up  by  the  medicare  tax 
and  increased  health  insurance  premi- 
ums, resulting  in  a  reduction  in  take- 
home  pay  for  many  employees.  At  a 
nriinimiim,  Federal  employees  should 


receive  the  4-peroait  Inereaae  awiimfd 
in  last  year's  budget  resolution. 

I  would  prefer  an  increase  more  In 
line  with  the  dictates  of  ocmiparaliillty. 
I  am  troubled  that  what  we  peroehre 
today  as  economic  expediency  may 
cost  us  dearly  in  the  future.  But  under 
the  present  circumstances,  the  4-per- 
cent increase  in  today's  resolution  Is 
better  than  the  total  freese  proposed 
by  the  administration, 
m.  civn.  sKsvicB  umBmrr  raovuiom 
The  administration  has  proposed 
drastic  reform  of  the  dvll  service  re- 
tirement system  including: 

Increasing  employee  contributions 
from  7  percent  to  9  percent  in  1984 
and  from  9  percent  to  11  percent  in 
1985: 

Reducing  annuities  by  5  percent  for 
each  year  the  employee  is  imder  age 
65  at  the  time  of  retirement; 

Calculating  annuities  on  the  basis  of 
highest  average  x^ary  over  5  years 
rather  than  3  years;  and 

Modifying  the  formula  for  comput- 
ing annuities. 

The  civil  service  retirement  system 
has  been  imder  relentless  attack  since 
1976  when  Congress  repealed  the  1 
percent  add  on  to  each  COLA.  This 
constant  chipping  away  of  beneflta  has 
resulted  in  a  total  reduction  in  bene- 
flta of  $6.7  billion. 

It  would  have  been  a  serious  error  to 
consider  such  enormous  changes  at  a 
time  when  attention  has  been  focused 
on  bringing  newly  hired  Federal  work- 
ers under  the  social  security  system. 
Rejecting  this  proposal  was  a  wise  and 
thoughtful  move  on  the  part  of  the 
Budget  Committee. 

IT.  PKDERAL  nfPLOTZK  HXALTR  BKHKTl'l'S 

The  administration  proposes  a  major 
restructiiring  of  the  Federal  employ- 
ees' health  beneflta  program.  Under 
the  proposal,  each  employee  would  re- 
ceive a  fixed  dollar  amount  toward  the 
purchase  of  health  insurance.  The 
amount  would  be  based  on  the  average 
Government  contribution  for  employ- 
ee health  iivsurance  in  1983,  indexed  in 
future  years  to  reflect  price  increases. 
However,  the  proposed  index  would 
not  reflect  the  substantial  annual  in- 
creases in  health  care  costa. 

We  have  witnessed  a  steady  erosion 
of  Federal  employee  health  beneflta 
under  the  present  administration.  Pre- 
miums have  increased  an  average  of  55 
percent  and  the  overall  level  of  bene- 
flta has  substantially  decreased. 

While  some  changes  in  the  FEHB 
program  are  warranted,  it  is  clear  that 
the  sole  objective  of  this  administra- 
tion with  respect  to  the  FEHB  pro- 
gram is  simply  to  reduce  outlays— not 
improve  the  program. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  to  a  report  released  Just  yester- 
day by  Vbt  Congressional  Budget 
jOffice. 


It  explodes  the  popular  mlsconoq>- 
tlon  that  whlle-o(dlar  Federal  employ- 
ees enjoy  higher  fringe  beneflta  twm 
their  counterparto  In  the  private 
sector. 

Fringe  beneflta  for  Federal  while- 
collar  employees  are  now  behind  those 
of  whlte-o<>llar  emsdoyees  In  the  pri- 
vate sector;  the  CBO  study  said. 

According  to  CBO.  in  March  1980. 
the  Fedend  Government's  package  of 
major  fringe  benefits— pensions,  life 
insurance,  leave  and  health  care  bene- 
fits—cost only  2  percent  of  payroll 
more  than  the  private  sector  package. 

But  because  of  recent  benefit  reduc- 
tions—primarily in  the  area  of  health 
care  where  premiums  have  been  in- 
creased—the total  benefit  package  has 
been  cut  to  a  point  where  it  now  trails 
the  private  sector. 

This  study  by  the  nonpartisan  and 
highly  regarded  budget  office  explodes 
the  myth  being  promoted  by  OPM  Di- 
rector Donald  Devine  and  others  in 
the  Reagan  administration  that  Feder- 
al employee  beneflta  are  more  gener- 
ous than  those  in  the  private  sector. 

The  Reagan  administration  clearly 
is  guilty  of  distorting  facta  and  figures 
in  an  all-out  effort  to  mislead  the 
public  into  believing  Federal  fringe 
beneflta  are  out  of  line.  It  is  attempt- 
ing to  conceal  ite  true  intent— to  make 
careers  in  the  civil  service  unattractive 
by  balancing  the  budget  on  the  backs 
of  Federal  workers. 

Briefly.  I  would  like  to  turn  to  the 
postal  issues  in  the  budget  resolution. 

Over  the  past  2  years,  cuta  in  the  m>- 
propriations  which  subsidise  the  post- 
age rates  paid  by  "preferred"  mailers 
have  resulted  in  significant  rate  in- 
creases for  organizations  such  as  char- 
ities, schools,  churches,  veterans 
groups,  rural  newspapers,  libraries, 
and  classroom  book  publishers.  The 
administration's  fiscal  year  1984  pro- 
posal for  this  "revenue  foregone"  ap- 
propriation ($400  million)  would  result 
In  additional  rate  Increases  ranging  up 
to  103  percent.  The  $400  million  figure 
Is  $600.1  million  less  than  full  funding 
under  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act 
of  1970  (PRA),  $389  million  less  than 
was  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1983. 
and  $360  million  less  than  the  fiscal 
year  1984  authorization  set  by  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1981.  Under  the  PRA,  these  mailers 
should  currently  be  at  step  11  of  a  16- 
year  "phasing"  schedule  desiimed  to 
gradually  raise  their  rates  to  the  full 
level  by  1987.  Instead,  due  to  appro- 
priation cuta  so  far,  they  are  now  at 
step  14.  A  $400  milli(»i  appropriation 
would  take  them  beyond  step  16  as  of 
October  1. 1983. 

The  administration  proposal  would 
devastate  preferred  rate  mailers. 

The  Budget  Committee's  level  of 
$879  million  for  revenue  foregone  for 
fiscal  year  1984  displays  sound  Judg- 
ment. 
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I  would  much  prefer  a  set  of  eco- 
nomic and  fiscal  conditions  that  would 
allow  the  Federal  Government  to  act 
more  responsibly  with  regard  to 
present  and  future  concerns  that  vital- 
ly affect  the  public  Interest 

Unhappily,  thanks  in  large  measure 
to  an  economic  experiment  that  has 
failed  tragically,  these  conditions  do 
not  exist. 

Under  the  present  circumstances.  I 
am  grateful  to  the  Budget  Committee 
for  ita  cooperation  and  insight. 

Mr.  JONES  of  C^lahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man fnnn  Kansas  (Mr.  Slattkht). 

BCr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  first  like  to  commend  my  col- 
leagues fnnn  the  State  of  Oklahoma 
for  what  I  think  has  been  an  outstand- 
ing Job  of  trying  to  shM>e  a  budget 
that  can  be  supported  by  218  Members 
in  this  body.  I  think  he  is  performing 
an  almost  miraculous  feat. 

Beyond  that.  I  would  like  to  take 
Just  a  few  minutes  to  shi^w  our  deci- 
sion a  little  bit  and  refocus  the  debate, 
if  I  could. 

There  has  been  much  talk  and  dis- 
cussion about  military  spending,  social 
spending,  raising  taxes,  and  on  and  on. 
I  have  been  listening  to  this  debate 
since  this  morning,  and  unless  I  have 
missed  something.  I  think  we  ought  to 
focus  on  what  we  are  actually  deciding 
here  today. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  we  are  not 
raising  1  dime  in  taxes,  nor  are  we  re- 
quiring the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  raise  a  dime  in  taxes,  and  we 
are  not  requiring  the  Congress  to 
spend  a  dime  by  passage  of  this  resolu- 
tion. 

What  we  are  doing  is  satisfying  the 
statutory  requiremmt  of  section  303 
of  the  Budget  Act.  which  requires 
both  bodies  of  C:ongres8  to  adopt  a 
budget  resolution  before  the  appro- 
priation and  revenue-raising  process 
begins.  This  is  merely  the  first  step  in 
the  budget  process. 

I  can  assure  Members  of  this  body 
that  I  have  no  intention  of  voting  for 
many  of  the  spending  proposals  men- 
tioned here  today.  Nor  will  I  vote  for 
many  of  the  tax  increase  measures  dis- 
cussed. 

From  my  perspective,  it  appears  that 
all  this  extraneous  debate  and  discus- 
sion about  whether  we  are  going  to  cut 
spending  or  raise  taxes  is  virtiully  ir- 
relevant. I  am  one  of  those  people  who 
representa  a  conservative  part  of  this 
country.  I  represent  northeast  Kaniam, 
and  I  am  committed  to  a  drastic  reduc- 
tion in  our  Nation's  projected  deficita. 
I  strongly  believe  that  the  projected 
$200  to  $300  billion  deficita  are  a 
threat  to  our  Nation's  economic  stabil- 
ity. 

The  Federal  Government  will  have 
to  borrow  70  to  80  percent  of  net  pri- 
vate savings  to  finance  the  deficit. 
This  will  put  enormous  upward  pres- 
sure on  interest  rates.  Rising  interest 
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rates  wUl  duAe  off  our  economic  re- 
covery. 

I  also  believe  It  Is  Important  for  us  to 
have  a  bUiartlsan  approach  to  resolv- 
ing this  problem,  and  I  Yuaot  that  we 
have  the  courage  in  the  future  to  pay 
for  our  spending,  whether  It  be  for 
military  or  social  programs. 

Mr.  (Chairman.  I  plan  to  sxipport  the 
resolution,  and  I  think,  again,  that  it  Is 
Important  for  us  to  focus  on  exactly 
what  we  are  doing. 

Mr.  JONES  of  OklalUHna.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  (Mr.  Slatrkt).  He 
has  contributed  so  much  to  responsi- 
ble budget  poUcy  in  his  first  few  weeks 
as  a  Member  of  this  body,  and  he  has 
done  an  outstanding  Job.  I  know  he  Is 
going  to  make  evoi  greater  contribu- 
tions to  sound  fiscal  policy  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Gramm). 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Bfr.  Chairman,  I  would  suggest  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kwnwaw  that  he 
read  the  budget.  This  budget  man- 
dates through  binding  reconciliation 
that  the  Committee  on  Was^s  and 
Means  report  a  tax  paclcage  totaling 
$27.4  billion  over  the  level  that  the 
President  has  provided.  It  also  pro- 
vides, through  a  commitment  in  recon- 
ciliation and  a  pledge  from  the  chair- 
man that  if  the  C:k>mmlttee  on  Ways 
and  Means  does  not  come  forward 
with  that  tax  package,  that  the  chair- 
man will  go  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  ask  for  a  rule  to  bring  the 
revenue  increase  to  the  floor. 

So  we  are  not  talking  here  about 
meaningless  resolutions.  If  we  were, 
this  whole  debate  would  be  a  waste  of 
our  time  and  a  waste  of  the  Nation's 
time.  In  an  old  adage  that  we  used 
here  2  years  ago.  we  are  shooting  with 
real  bullete  and  we  are  mandating  a 
tax  increase  that  can  be  met  only  by 
repealing  the  third  year  of  the  tax  cut 
and  indexing. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  c:hairman,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentlraoan  fnnn  Louisi- 
ana (Mi.  RoncxB).   ~ 

Mr.  ROEMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  every  Member  of 
the  House  spoke  for  1  minute  cm  the 
budget,  it  would  take  7  hours  and  IS 
minutes.  We  are  limited  to  6  hours 
debate.  That  means  that  every 
Member  has  an  average  of  49  seconds. 
It  is  hard  to  talk  about  the  future  of 
America  in  49  seconds.  Let  me  try  in 
the  3  minutes  and  50  seconds  that  I 
have. 

A  good  rule  as  we  debated  it  this 
week  might  have  been  that  every 
Member  of  the  House  be  required  to 
read  the  budget.  Now.  I  know  that  is  a 
novel  idea,  but  in  listening  to  some  of 
the  Alice  In  Wonderland  talk  today,  no 
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real  Uz  increMes.  no  real  military 
spending  cuts,  no  real  Increases  in  do- 
mestic spending.  I  Just  wonder  if  we 
have  read  the  budget 

If  we  do.  we  will  find  some  Interest- 
ing things. 

First,  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Budget  has  done,  in  some  respects,  a 
good  Job.  The  House  Committee  on 
the  Budget  calls  us  to  review  military 
retirement  plans  in  this  country,  a 
step  long  overdue. 

The  House  Committee  on  the 
Budget  calls  for  a  reduction  in  the  def- 
icit, and  they  are  right.  High  interest 
rates  are  strangling  America,  and  they 
take  a  good  step. 

The  House  Committee  on  the 
Budget  calls  for  a  freese  of  many  of 
the  smaller  programs  in  the  budget 
that  over  time  have  been  acciunulat- 
ing. 

The  House  Committee  on  the 
Budget  calls  us  to  realize  that  defense 
spending  needs  to  be  lowered  to  a 
steady,  sustainable  rate  of  growth. 

And  finiOly.  the  House  Committee 
on  the  Budget  acknowledges  that 
taxes  have  to  be  increased  if  deficits 
are  to  be  substantially  reduced. 

D  1710 
That  is  the  good  news.  The  bad  news 
is  that  it  sends  the  worst  of  possible 
signals  to  the  rest  of  the  world  and 
this  country. 

If  we  pass  this  budget,  we  say  that  a 
drastic  increase  in  the  tax  burden  at  a 
time  of  economic  fragility  is  no  prob- 
lem. If  we  pass  this  budget,  we  say 
that  we  are  willing  to  commit  to  a  du- 
bious compromise  of  national  defense 
at  a  time  of  world  peril.  If  we  pass  tliis 
budget,  we  say  that  a  sharp  increase  in 
domestic  spending  across  the  board, 
when  spending  discipline  and  invest- 
ment selectivity  are  imperative,  is  OK. 
If  we  pass  this  budget,  we  say  that  a 
marginal  reduction  in  the  projected 
deficit,  when  the  threat  of  rising  real 
interest  rates  are  a  threat  to  America, 
solves  our  problem. 

Now,  frankly,  the  President's  budget 
is  no  better.  The  proof  of  the  pudding 
is  that  we  have  already  voted  on  the 
President's  budget.  The  Republicans 
voted  on  it.  The  Democrats  did  not 
have  a  chance.  The  Republicans  voted 
no.  They  are  not  even  going  to  offer 
the  President's  budget.  Why?  His  defi- 
cits are  too  high.  Why?  His  tax  poUcy 
is  unrealistic.  Why?  The  outyear 
trends  are  wrong.  Why?  The  national 
defense  concunltment  is  exaggerated 
and  unmanageable. 

Ronald  Reagan  is  going  to  do  for  na- 
tional defense,  I  am  afraid,  what 
Lyndon  Johnson  did  for  the  social  wel- 
fare programs  of  America.  If  he  gives  a 
blank  check  to  the  generals,  this  coun- 
try could  be  headed  In  the  wrong  di- 
rection. 

Finally,  I  did  not  like  the  rule  on 
this  budget,  I  did  not  like  the  debate 
on  this  budget  because  none  of  us  in 
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the  center,  none  of  us  concerned  about 
helping  people  who  need  help,  about 
slowly  lowering  defense  spending, 
about  reducing  the  deficit  and  killing 
high  interest  rates  had  a  chance  to 
give  our  plan.  I  resent  that.  It  is  no 
one  person's  fault;  it  is  our  fault  to- 
gether. 

I  am  asldng  this  House  to  st^nd  to- 
gether and  reject  the  House  Budget 
Committee  budget,  not  that  it  is  all 
bad.  It  is  not.  But  it  is  not  good 
enough.  Not  that  it  is  aU  wrong,  be- 
cause it  is  not  good  enough.  Not  that 
it  is  all  wrong,  because  it  is  not.  But  it 
is  not  where  we  need  to  be  heading. 

Finally,  I  would  tell  the  Members 
that  some  Members  of  the  House  are 
afraid  to  put  it  on  the  line.  They  are 
afraid  to  step  out  alone  and  say,  "I 
have  read  it  and  I  like  it,"  or,  "I  have 
read  it.  and  it  is  not  good  enough." 

If  we  cannot  put  it  on  the  line  on  a 
budget,  if  we  cannot  put  it  on  the  line 
for  the  economic  future  of  our  coxm- 
try,  what  are  we  saving  our  green 
stamps  for? 

Let  us  beat  this  budget.  We  can  do 
better  together. 

Ii4r.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Steitholm). 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman,  ev- 
eryone today  has  talked  about  deficits. 
I  would  like  to  make  one  point.  You  do 
not  reduce  the  deficits  of  the  Federal 
Government  of  the  United  States  by 
Increasing  spending  by  $150  billion  in 
the  next  3  years  in  nondefense  discre- 
tionary areas. 

When  I  ran  for  this  body  in  1978,  we 
were  spending  at  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment level  21%  percent  of  our  gross 
national  product.  I  ran  on  a  platform 
that  we  should  reduce  that  to  18  per- 
cent to  19  percent  and  balance  the 
budget  with  the  needed  revenues.  In 
the  last  2  years  we  have  succeeded  in 
bringing  revenues  down  to  19  percent 
of  GNP.  We  have  failed  grossly  on  the 
expenditure  side  because  expenditures 
are  now  over  24  percent  of  GNP  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee resolution. 

In  spite  of  all  of  the  talk  that  we 
have  had,  and  all  of  the  charts  that  we 
have  seen  and  all  of  the  decrying  of 
deficits  in  this  body,  you  do  not  reduce 
deficits  by  increasing  spending,  and 
that  is  what  we  are  about  to  vote  on. 
It  cannot  be  done.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is,  as  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana has  started,  we  could  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  debate  a  more  real- 
istic budget,  one  of  which  I  have  heard 
many  of  my  colleagues  from  our  side 
of  the  aisle  stand  here  and  say  they 
are  for,  we  could  have  had  that  oppor- 
tunity, had  we  been  granted  a  rule, 
"we"  being  those  of  us  who  have  had 
the  coiurage  and  have  taken  the  time 
to  study  the  budget,  to  look  at  the  im- 
plications, to  look  at  where  we  are 
going  in  the  next  3  years.  If  we  had 
been  given  the  opportunity  to  debate. 


a>  the  Black  Caucus  and  Chalnnan 
DiLLUics  spoke  so  eloquently  about 
Just  a  few  moments  ago.  those  of  us 
with  a  little  different  Idea  who  are 
willing  to  come  forward  and  say.  '"nils 
is  what  we  are  for,"  if  we  had  been 
given  that  opportimlty.  We  were  not 
given  that  opportunity.  Vote  "no"  and 
we  will  get  that  opportunity. 

ySx.  LATTA.  Bir.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  frmn  Ala- 
bama iVLc.  Nichols). 

Mr.  NICHOUS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
must  rise  in  opposition  to  the  resolu- 
tion which  I  had  hoped  that  I  might 
be  able  to  support.  First,  however.  I 
wotild  want  to  commend  Chairman 
Jm  Joms  who  has  worked  long  and 
hard  in  trying  to  put  together  a 
budget  which  would  answer  the  con- 
cerns of  the  majority  of  the  Members 
of  this  Congress.  I  am  persiiaded  that 
the  resolution  we  have  before  us  is  in 
some  respects  an  improvement  on  the 
budget  submitted  by  the  President 
earlier  this  year  in  that  it  does  indeed 
reflect  a  budget  deficit  of  some  $9  bU- 
lion  less  than  that  offered  by  the  ad- 
ministration for  the  1984  year. 

My  objections,  however,  lie  in  two 
general  areas  which  I  am  imable  to 
reconcile.  The  first  of  these  is  the  re- 
duction in  defense  from  that  recom- 
mended   in    the    President's    budget. 
Now  I  am  not  one  who  holds  the  view 
that  the  defense  budget  should  be 
immune  to  any  and  all  reductions. 
There    are    savings    which    must    be 
made— there     are     weapon     systems 
which  must  be  reexamined  and  our 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  is  in  the 
process  of  reviewing  these  issues.  But 
our  committee  is  very  much  aware  of 
the   absolute   necessity   in   the   real 
world  in  which  we  live  to  modernize 
our  defense  so  as  to  adequately  defend 
this  country.  I  would  add  that  every 
Tuesday  morning  our  committee  re- 
ceives a  classified  briefing  which  in- 
cludes satellite  pictures  which  clearly 
point  up  the  growing  superiority  of 
the  Soviet  Union— a  briefing  of  which 
I   wish   every    Member   of   Congress 
might  be  made  aware.  Many  of  us  in 
the  House  have  experienced  the  hor- 
rors of  war,  Mr.  Speaker;  I  pray  that 
my  children  and  grandchildren  will 
not  have  to  experience  either  conven- 
tional or  nuclear  confrontation,  but 
the  only  way  I  know  how  to  insure 
that  this  occurs  is  to  achieve  peace 
through  strength.  This  budget,  in  my 
Judgment,  fails  to  provide  the  funds 
necessary  to  assure  this  strength  and  I 
cannot  in  good  conscience  support  it. 

There  is  another  area  that  equally 
concerns  me  and  this  relates  to  the 
projected  increase  in  revenues  which  I 
must  assume  are  to  come  about 
through  dropping  the  last  year  of  the 
3-year  tax  cut  passed  by  the  last  Con- 
gress. 

As  one  who  voted  for  that  3-year  tax 
cut  which  promised,  through  supply- 


side  economics,  a  cure  to  the  Nation's 
eomiomlc  ills.  I  have  been  sorely  disap- 
pointed that  the  projected  upswing  of 
the  economy  has  failed  to  materialize. 

Our  10  percent  unemployment 
figure  bears  witness  to  the  fact  that 
supplyside  economics  has  not  worked. 
We  went  too  far  and  I  am  supportive 
of  dropping  the  third  year  of  that  tax 
cut  whteh.  if  i4>plled  to  the  projected 
budget  deficit,  would  decrease  that 
deficit  by  $7  billion  in  fiscal  1983  and 
some  $30  billion  in  fiscal  1984. 

In  examining  the  budget,  however, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  find  that  a  large  por- 
tion of  this  projected  revenue  increase 
has  been  programed  to  be  spent  in 
substantial  increases  in  a  host  of  social 
programs.  For  these  reasons,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  endeavoring  to  represent 
the  best  interests  of  the  people  of  my 
congressional  district  who  overwhelm- 
ingly support  a  strong  defense  system 
and  who  are  extremely  concerned  over 
budget  deficits  which  we  recognize 
have  an  adverse  effect  on  the  econo- 
my, I  must  reluctantly  vote  afi^dnst 
this  budget  resolution. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
AVt  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Colxmah). 

&fr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  91,  the 
proposal  before  us  on  the  first  concur- 
rent budget  resolution.  I  want  to  dis- 
cuss that  portion  of  the  resolution  per- 
taining to  the  food  stamp  program. 
According  to  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram will  cost  $12.2  billion  in  1984. 
That  means  that  the  program  will  be 
fully  funded— aU  people  who  fall 
within  the  food  stamp  eligibility  crite- 
ria can  receive  full  benefits  and  the 
program  will  cost  $12.2  billion. 

And  yet,  what  do  we  have  before 
us— a  proposal  from  the  majority  that 
incorporates  a  $900  million  increase  in 
food  stamp  funding  in  1984.  They 
want  to  expand  the  program  and  make 
even  more  than  the  22  million  people 
who  are  now  receiving  benefits  eligible 
for  food  stamps. 

By  leaving  this  $12.2  billion  program 
alone,  with  no  expansions,  we  have  an 
opportunity  to  reduce  the  deficit  by 
almost  $1  billion.  But  the  majority  ig- 
nores that  opportunity  and  proposes 
to  spend  this  money  for  people  who 
are  not  in  need  according  to  current 
food  stamp  standards  of  eligibility. 
The  majority  suggests  the  way  to  ac- 
complish this  is  by  expanding  program 
eligibility  and  rescinding  some  of  the 
savings  achieved  last  year  in  the  rec- 
onciliation process. 

The  majority  proposes  that  $13,145 
billion  be  spent  on  food  stamps  in 
1984.  That  figure  is  the  cm>— the  total 
amount  authorized  for  the  food  stamp 
program  for  1984.  Some  of  you  will  re- 
member that  when  agreement  was 
reached  on  the  food  stamp  cap— that 
figure  included  a  5  percent  cushion,  to 


allow  sufficient  funding  so  that  the 
program  could  respond  to  the  needs  of 
poor  people.  For  1984.  a  total  of  $587 
million  was  included  in  the  cap  as  a 
cushion  or  a  margin  so  that  food 
stamps  would  be  available  for  those 
truly  in  need.  That  5  percent  cushion 
is  not  needed.  The  program  can  be 
fully  funded  without  it.  But  now  the 
majority  proposes  to  take  that  cushion 
away  and  they  suggest  some  ways  to 
use  the  cushion  and  additional  money. 
One  of  their  suggestions  is  to  liberalize 
the  assets  test.  The  limit  on  assets  for 
food  stamp  participants  is  $1,500  (and 
$3,000  in  households  of  two  or  more 
people,  one  of  whom  is  elderly).  This  is 
a  generous  assets  limitation.  Remem- 
ber, those  figures  do  not  accoimt  for 
several  items  that  may  be  owned  by 
food  stamp  participants.  For  example, 
the  value  of  the  following  items  are 
not  counted  in  determining  food 
stamp  eligibility: 

First,  the  home  and  property  regard- 
less of  acreage; 

Second,  household  goods,  such  as 
furniture  and  appliances; 

Third,  cash  value  of  life  insurance 
policies,  pension  fimds,  and  IRA's; 

Fourth,  all  cars  used  for  producing 
income,  and  cars  wqrth  less  than 
$4,500;  and 

Fifth,  irrevocable  trust  funds. 

This  is  Just  a  partial  list  of  property 
that  is  not  counted  in  determining 
food  stamp  eligibility.  On  top  of  that, 
most  families  may  have  an  additional 
$1,500  in  assets— it  could  be  cash  in 
the  bank— and  still  be  eligible  for  food 
stamps. 

The  majority  suggests  that  this  limit 
be  raised.  They  suggest  that  people 
who  may  have  all  the  resources  men- 
tioned before  as  well  as  resouirces  over 
$1,500  will  now  be  eligible  for  food 
stamps.  What  happened  to  a  food  pro- 
gram for  the  needy?  Do  we  want  to 
expand  this  program  to  include  people 
who  have  substantial  fimds  at  their 
disposal?  According  to  USDA  figures, 
95  percent  of  food  stamp  participants 
have  countable  assets  of  less  than 
$500.  I  do  not  know  to  what  limit  the 
majority  proposes  to  raise  the  asset 
limit.  If  they  raised  the  limit  to  $1,750. 
an  additional  91,000  people  would  re- 
ceive food  stamps.  Are  people  with 
assets  over  $1,500  in  need?  Whom  do 
the  majority  want  to  receive  food 
stamps?  If  all  of  the  $900  million  were 
used  to  liberalize  the  asset  test,  it  is 
conceivable  the  $1,500  limit  could  be 
raised  to  $6,500. 

Another  suggestion  made  by  the  ma- 
jority to  increase  the  cost  of  the  food 
stamp  program  is  to  modify  the  shel- 
ter deduction.  I  assume  when  they  say 
"modify,"  they  mean  to  increase.  Cur- 
rently, the  shelter  deduction  for  the 
food  stamp  program,  in  combination 
with  a  dependent  care  deduction,  is  set 
at  $115  per  month.  This  incorporates  a 
provision  that  allows  food  stamp  par- 
ticipants to  deduct  housing  and  utility 


costs  that  exceed  50  percent  of  the  net 
income  from  their  income.  Food  stamp 
benefits  would  then  be  calculated  on 
the  lower  figure,  resulting  in  higher 
food  stamp  benefits.  Current  law  pro- 
vides that  on  October  1,  1983,  the  shel- 
ter deduction  will  be  increased  fmn 
$115to$12L 

I  do  not  know  what  the  majority 
plans  in  regard  to  the  shelter  deduc- 
tion. My  guess  is  that  they  will  in- 
crease it  over  and  above  the  scheduled 
increase— once  again  expanding  the 
program  and  providing  benefits  to 
people  who  do  not  now  meet  food 
stamp  eligibility  criteria. 

And  finally,  the  majority  suggest 
that  Congress  repeal  the  1-percent  re- 
duction in  the  thrifty  food  plan  ad- 
justment. Last  year,  in  order  to 
achieve  savings  required  in  the  recon- 
ciliation process.  Congress  authorized 
an  increase  in  food  stamp  benefits  on 
October  1,  1982,  and  incorporated  a  1- 
percent  reduction  in  that  increase.  For 
example,  the  miiTimiim  amount  of 
food  stamps  a  family  of  four  would 
have  received  on  October  1,  1982.  was 
$256  per  month;  this  was  reduced  to 
$253  per  month.  This  still  represented 
a  $20-per-month  increase. 

The  majority  suggests  that  we  re- 
scind that  action  and  go  back  to  busi- 
ness as  usual  in  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. 

I  support  the  food  stamp  program. 
During  the  97th  Congress,  I  worited 
with  the  majority  to  reform  this  pro- 
gram and  to  make  sure  that  only 
people  in  need  receive  benefits.  I  do 
not  support  all  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
posals in  the  President's  budget.  How- 
ever, I  do  know  that  we  should  not 
undo  the  reforms  we  have  made  in  the 
last  2  years  and  begin  expanding  this 
program  again. 

One  of  our  major  accomplishments 
last  year  was  to  require  States  to 
reduce  their  rates  of  error  in  the  food 
stamp  program.  While  I  would  have 
preferred  stricter  penalties,  I  do  be- 
lieve we  got  the  attention  of  the 
States  by  this  action.  The  problem 
then  was  that  over  $1  billion  of  food 
stamp  money  was  miJsspent  each  year. 
As  yet.  that  figure  has  not  been  re- 
duced. One  billion  dollars  goes  to 
people  who  are  either  not  eligible  for 
food  stamps  or  receive  too  many  food 
stamps.  It  is  not  the  time  to  expand 
the  program.  I  would  rather  see  the 
program  abuses  corrected  and  some  of 
this  money  spent  on  people  truly  in 
need. 

One  last  point:  The  majority  had 
been  saying  that  there  should  not  be 
any  changes  in  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram because  the  program  has 
changed  too  much  in  the  past  years. 
They  wanted  a  period  of  stability  for 
the  program. 

Now  that  we  have  a  chance  to  see 
the  majority's  budget  resolution  it  ap- 
pears what  they  really  meant  was:  no 
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ebancw  to  reform  the  procram  but 
chaDces  to  ezp«nd  the  program  are  all 
rlcfat.  They  cannot  have  It  both  ways— 
If  they  want  to  stabilise  the  food 
stamp  iMrogram,  they  should  not  offer 
proposals  for  change.  Certainly  they 
should  not  change  in  this  direction. 

I  urge  Members  to  defeat  the  first 
concurrait  budget  resolution. 

D  1720 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Wnj.TAMH). 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  spoke  earlier  today  on 
this  budget  but  I  want  to  here  include 
additional  remarks, 

The  Reagan  administration  would 
have  you  believe  that  the  only  reason 
this  Nation's  economy  is  not  in  better 
health  is  that  it  inherited  an  uncon- 
trollable burden.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  Federal  spending  has  acquired  a 
certain  built-in  momentum,  but  it  is 
worth  noting  that  most  of  the  Federal 
deficit  projected  for  fiscal  year  1984 
arises  from  decisions  made  under  the 
Republican-sponsored  Oramm-Latta 
budget. 

This  administration's  policies,  as 
summarized  in  the  Oramm-Latta 
budget,  predicted  deficits  of  only  $45 
billion  in  1982.  The  actual  deficit  for 
1982  was  $110  billion,  nearly  three 
times  higher,  recent  CBO  estimates  of 
the  President's  1983  budget  show  a 
deficit  of  over  $179  billion.  This  is  cer- 
tainly a  far  cry  from  the  administra- 
tion's claim  of  a  balanced  budget  by 
1984  and  clearly  is  a  result  of  current 
policy,  not  past  mistakes. 

In  January  1981  this  administration 
bemoaned  the  fact  that  only  80  per- 
cent of  our  manufacturing  cm)acity 
was  utilized.  By  January  1983  the  eco- 
nomic policies  of  this  administration 
dropped  our  manufacturing  capacity 
to  67.8  percent. 

The  average  number  of  business  fail- 
ures per  week  more  than  doubled  from 
277  in  January  1981  to  599  per  week  in 
February  1983. 

More  and  more  Americans  are  not 
receiving  the  assistance  they  need  in 
education,  health,  and  employment. 
Unless  we  take  action  now  to  stem  this 
tide  of  deterioration  and  decline,  we 
will  soon  be  faced  with  the  task  of 
funding  the  rebuilding  of  these  pro- 
grams instead  of  their  overhaul  The 
costs  may  be  more  than  we  can  afford. 

In  the  last  2  years,  the  local  govern- 
ments sustained  a  major  reduction  in 
Federal  fimdlng.  These  cuts  forced 
many  local  governments  to  reduce  em- 
ployment, cut  back  on  service  hours 
and  services  such  as  day-care  assist- 
ance and  postpone  badly  needed  in- 
vestment in  infrastructure  repairs. 
Many  have  had  to  raise  property  or 
sales  taxes,  a  policy  viewed  unfavor- 
ably by  citizens  who  receive,  in  return. 


a  cutback  rather  than  an  increase  In 
services. 

The  budgets  of  the  past  2  years  have 
been  completely  counter  to  President 
Reagan's  promise  to  strengthen  the 
American  family.  The  women  in  these 
families  have  been  hurt  disproportion- 
ately. Women  have  become  the  fast- 
est-growing poverty  group  in  oiur 
Nation.  Unfortunately,  poverty  now 
wears  a  woman's  face. 


is  bunt  into  this  resolution,  the 
number  that  was  approved  by  the  Ag- 
riculttire  Cranmittee  and  the  gentle- 
man supported  that  number  in  the 
committee. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  gentleman 
has  raised  all  kinds  of  spooky  implica- 
tions about  what  would  be  involved  in 
terms  of  the  pieces  in  that  number, 
and  the  gentleman  knows  that  the 
subcommittee  Is  going  to  look  at  the 
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trouble.  USDA  estimates  that.hearly 
120.000  farmers  are  flnanclal^vulner- 
able  due  to  their  high  leve^of  indebt- 
edness. The  rate  of  liquidation  of  bor- 
rowers of  the  farm  credit  (system  is  up 
over  50  percent. 

In  fiscal  1982.  over  8.000  Farmers 
Home  Administration  borrowers  went 
out  of  business.  The  Farmers  Home 
Administration  has  acquired  over  1.800 
farm  properties  that  it  has  been 
unable  to  sell  or  transfer.  This  may 
soon  require  the  creation  of  a  new  di- 
vision in  USDA  of  farmer /bureaucrats 
to  manage  this  unwelcome  Federal  ac- 
quisition. 

Following  the  enactment  of  the  first 
and  second  Reagan  economic  plans, 
the  bottom  fell  out  of  the  economy, 
and  the  ciurent  deep  recession  was  un- 
derway. 

Although  President  Reagan  points 
to  recent  declines  in  interest  rates  and 
inflation  as  evidence  that  his  economic 
program  is  woriiing  and  that  recovery 
is  at  hand,  most  economists  disagree 
with  this  assessment.  In  reality,  de- 
clines in  inflation  and  interest  rates 
are  evidence  of  the  severity  of  the  cur- 
rent recession,  not  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  Reagan  program. 

We  need  the  stimulus  of  our  House 
budget  resolution  to  carry  us  through 
what  the  economists  who  testified 
before  our  committee  called,  a 
"double-dip  recession."  These  same 
economists  agreed  that  if  we  did  not 
have  the  3d  year  of  the  tax  cut.  or  in- 
dexing of  the  tax  code  on  the  books, 
they  certainly  would  not  recommend 
them  now. 

This  budget  will  end  the  "Confeder- 
acy of  Inequality"  that  has  brought 
with  it  the  thoughts  of  "trickle-down" 
economics.  This  budget  marks  an  end 
to  the  "horse-and-sparrow"  economics 
of  this  administration. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Pakrta). 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

In  regutl  to  the  comments  that  have 
Just  been  made  about  the  food  stamp 
program.  I  really  regret  the  gentle- 
man's comments  because  in  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  when  it  came  to 
adding  the  $900  million,  which  basical- 
ly took  it  up  to  the  cap  level,  the  gen- 
tleman supported  that  and  certainly 
did  not  offer  an  amendment  to  reduce 
that.  That  is  exactly  the  number  that 


to  do  is  to  provide  the  room  to  be  able 
to  provide  assistance  if  in  fact  that 
case  is  made.  That  is  all  we  are  doing. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
some  time  to  me? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  would 
like  to  give  the  gentleman  some  time, 
but  we  are  oversubscribed  now.  I 
regret  it. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
30  seconds  to  the  gentleman  from  BCls- 

SOlUl  (Mi.  COLDfAH). 

Mr.  COLEIdAN  of  Missouri.  As  the 
gentleman  well  knows,  there  Is  more 
involved  In  the  agricultural  budget 
function  than  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram, although  it  is  an  expanding  por- 
tion of  it.  All  I  am  doing  is  citing  here 
an  opportimlty  to  save  $900  million  be- 
cause we  have  fully  funded  the  pro- 
gram. Here  is  a  chance  to  really  reduce 
the  deficit. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  HiLXR). 

Mr.  HHiER.  Bfr.  (Chairman,  last 
evening  there  was  a  bit  of  a  verbal 
battle  that  took  place  on  this  floor. 
The  gentleman  from  Texas  was  pre- 
paring to  insist  on  a  point  of  order  and 
essentially  it  was  because  he  felt  it  was 
necessary  for  this  body  to  be  able  to 
have  a  copy  of  this  docimient  before 
we  went  to  the  floor  and  started  to  dis- 
cuss it,  so  that  we  could  look  at  this 
document  and  see  what  little  gems 
might  be  in  there. 

We  know  the  big  ones,  the  tax  in- 
creases on  working  Americans  by  the 
repeal  of  the  10  percent  cut  in  July 
and  the  repeal  of  Indexing. 

But  one  thing  that  I  do  not  think 
most  of  us  were  aware  of  is  that  in  this 
first  concurrent  budget  resolution  It 
calls  for  a  4-percent  congressional  pay 
increase.  That  amounts  to  approxi- 
mately $2,750.  It  Just  seems  to  me  that 
It  Is  absolutely  the  height  of  hypocrisy 
that  while  we  are  raising  taxes  on 
working  Americans  that  we  at  the 
same  time  are  giving  ourselves  a  $2,760 
bonus  of  the  hard  work  we  have  put 
into  the  passage  of  this  budget. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  BCr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HILESl.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Bfr.  ORAMM.  Let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man if  he  refers  to  the  budget  figure 
resulting  from  the  4-peroent  pay  in- 
crease for  civilian  Government  em- 


ployees, $23  million  for  the  legislative 
branch  inrJiiding  congressional  pay, 
$1,227  billion  for  other  non-DOD 
agendea.  a  total  of  $1.2S  bOlion.  which 
is  the  $1.25  bfllicm  that  is  in  the  allow- 
ance function  within  this  budget? 

Mr.  HILER.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ORAMM.  And  the  gentleman 
has.  as  I  understand  it,  verified  with 
the  CMigreaslonal  Budget  Office  that 
House  Conciurent  Resolution  91 
covers  fimdlng  for  a  4-percent  congres- 
sional pay  increase? 

Mr.  HHiER.  That  is  exactly  the  case. 
The  nuofbers  have  been  substantiated 
by  CBO.  It  does  occur  In  function  920, 
and  it  is  part  of  the  4-percent  Increase 
that  is  being  given  in  the  civilian  non- 
defense  areas  of  Government. 

And  at  the  same  time  that  we  have 
Just  passed  the  social  security  package 
In  the  House  where  we  froee  benefits 
for  people  over  the  age  of  65. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield  again,  what  he  is  saying  is 
that  this  budget  provides  funding  for  a 
pay  increase.  Obviously  the  Congress 
would  have  to  vote  for  the  pay  in- 
crease but  the  budget  provides  fund- 
ing which  assumes  a  pay  increase  of 
over  $2,750  per  Member  of  Congress, 
and  that  is  in  the  budget  in  function 
920? 

Mr.  HILER.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. I  think  it  is  the  case  that  the 
Congress  would  have  to  vote  not  to 
take  the  pay  and  that  we  would  have 
to  place  a  cap  on  it. 

Of  course,  we  did  lift  the  cap  to  the 
tune  of  about  $9,000  last  year. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  One  final  point,  if  the 
gentleman  would  yield  further.  It  has 
been  verified  that  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  91  provides  funding  for  a 
congressional  pay  increase  in  the 
budget? 

Mr.  HILER.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect, confirmed  by  CBO  analysts. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

I  have  found  that  when  all  other 
misstatements  of  fact  are  unable  to 
work  and  change  people's  opinion, 
someone  always  resorts  to  a  classic  red 
herring  like  the  congressional  pay 
raise.  Nowhere  in  this  budget  resolu- 
tion is  there  a  call  for  a  congressional 
pay  increase. 

I  wiU  give  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  «I  will 
assume  he  does  not  fully  understand 
the  budget  process  and  the  fact  that 
you  round  off  numbers  In  this  process. 
That  is  all  that  is  being  done  in  func- 
tion 920.  It  Is  a  mere  rounding  off  of 
numbers  and  he  knows  as  well  as  ev- 
eryone In  this  Chamber  that  there  is 
no  call  for  a  congressional  pay  in- 
crease In  this  budget. 

I  would  even  ask  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Fazio),  who  is 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ap- 
propriations   that    deals    with    this 


matter,  and  also  serves  on  the  Budget 
Ccnnmlttee,  if  he  would  care  to  com- 
ment. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Will  the  genUonan 
yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  yield  to 
the  gentlemaiL 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  Of  course.  It  is  very  clear 
that  no  money  is  spent  on  pay  raises 
for  Members  of  Congress  or  any  other 
employee  of  the  Federal  Government 
unless  there  is  an  m>propriation.  I 
think  we  all  understand  that. 

So  nobody  is  voting  today  on  a  pay 
raise  for  anybody. 

But  as  It  relates  specifically  to  the 
legislative  branch,  the  figiu-e  that 
would  be  Involved  is  so  small  as  to  be 
roimded  off  to  the  nearest  $50  million. 
In  the  budget  document  under  func- 
tion 920  allowances,  we  simply  reflect 
the  rounding  off  of  a  figure  which  is 
essentially  the  amount  needed  to  pay 
nondefense  civilian  employees. 

I  certainly  would  agree  with  the 
chairman  when  he  characterizes  the 
argument  made  as  a  reflection  of  the 
bankrupt  nature  of  the  argiunents 
that  have  been  foisted  upon  us  today 
by  the  opposition  minority. 

fiCr.  Chairman,  Members  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  have  disingen- 
uously suggested  that  the  Democratic 
budget  resolution  assumes  a  pay  raise 
for  Members  of  Congress.  They  fur- 
ther suggest  that  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  sustains  that  conten- 
tion. Neither  of  these  suggestions  is 
true. 

The  facts  are  that  the  Office  of 
IiCanagement  and  Budget  called  the 
CBO  to  inquire  If  the  pay  raise  as- 
siunptions  in  the  resolution  included 
the  legislative  branch.  The  CBO  re- 
sponded that  the  legislative  branch 
was  included.  Even  if  the  legislative 
branch  is  included,  that  in  no  way 
mandates  a  pay  raise  for  Members  of 
Congress.  As  most  Members  are  aware, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  totals  In  the  budget 
resolution  are  rounded.  The  pay  raise 
for  the  entire  legislative  branch,  in- 
cluding Members  of  Congress,  could  be 
subsumed  in  rounding.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate that  some  Members  feel  the  need 
to  misrepresent  the  Democratic 
budget  because  they  had  no  proposal 
of  their  own. 

I  assure  my  colleagues  that,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Legislative  Branch,  any 
pay  recommendation  for  congressional 
employees  will  receive  the  most  care- 
ful scrutiny  in  my  subcommittee.  I 
hope  Members  will  not  be  misled  by 
this  distortion  of  the  facts. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
30  seconds  to  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  HnxR). 

Mi.  HILER.  I  think  if  the  majority 
had  not  wanted  to  have  the  congres- 
sional pay  raise  authorization  included 
in  this  budget  resolution— of  course  we 
know  it  has  been  said  on  that  side  this 
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budget  resolution  does  not  ratoe  tazea. 
Of  course  it  does  not  give  a  congivs- 
sional  pay  raise.  But  it  is  implied  in 
the  budget  resolutitni. 

Nowhere  in  the  report  does  it  q)ecif- 
ically  exclude  legislative  personn^ 
either  Members  of  Congress  or  their 
staffs  or  other  employees  of  the  legis- 
lative branch. 

So.  in  fact,  function  920  does  implic- 
itly allow  for  a  $2,750  pay  increase  for 
Members  of  Congress. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mx.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (.Ml.  ROGOS). 

D  1730 

Mr.  RCXJIERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  strong  opposition  to  this  tuAey  and 
ask  it  be  sent  back  to  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee so  that  a  dociuMnt  can  be  pro- 
duced to  us  that  will  make  sense  not 
only  for  us  but  most  importantly  for 
the  American  people.  In  fact,  we  are 
now  seeing,  as  the  President  has  said. 
America  on  the  mend,  on  the  mend 
from  high  taxes,  extreme  Government 
regulation,  extremely  high  interest 
rates,  and  high  inflation  rates. 

On  the  mend  because  we  brought 
before  this  Ckjngress  and  passed  a 
budget  that  began  to  get  hold  of  ex- 
cessive q?ending  policies  of  this  Gov- 
ernment. 

And  now  with  this  budget  we  go 
back  to  the  spendthrift  policies  of  the 
past  which  caused  America  her  diffi- 
culties. 

I  am  against  this  so-called  budget 
plan  for  three  reasons:  Hrst,  It  in- 
creases social  spending  by  $118  billion 
over  the  President's  request  for  nonde- 
fense spending  for  the  next  5  yearc  it 
spurs  entitlement  growth;  it  repnls 
the  $10  biUlon  in  previously  enacted 
food  stamp,  welfare,  and  medicaid 
reform  and  rejects  the  $71  billion  in 
new  entitlement  reforms  proposed  by 
the  President  for  the  5-year  period. 

It  adds  $81  billion  In  entitlement 
spending  over  the  next  5  years,  bring- 
ing entitlement  spending  to  $1.4  tril- 
lion during  that  5-year  period.  It  in- 
creases spending. 

Second,  It  puts  the  tax  back  on  the 
working  people  of  this  coimtry. 

This  budget  would  cancel  42  percent 
of  the  1981-82  tax  cut  legislation  that 
we  passed.  It  raises  $315  billion  off 
America's  working  people  over  the 
next  5  years;  two  out  of  three  dollars 
that  it  raises  in  taxes  wHI  be  paid  by 
the  taxpayers  who  earn  less  than 
$50,000. 

It  will  cost  the  average  family  in  this 
coimtry  $3,550  in  extra  taxes  over  the 
next  5-year  period. 

Third,  this  budget  cuts  America's  de- 
fenses to  a  level  below  even  that  pro- 
posed by  former  President  Carter. 

For  these  reasons,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  reject  this  Democratic 
turkey  and  ask  our  Budget  CcHnmittee 
to  bring  us  a  reasonable  propoaaL 
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Mr.  LATTA.  Ux.  Chaliman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Wortut). 

Mr.  WORTLET.  Mr.  Chalnnmn.  let 
U8  lo(A  at  what  happened  in  the  last 
few  months— people  all  over  the 
Nation  are  talking  about  recovery— 
they  can  feel  it  They  can  almost  taste 
it.  The  word  is  optimism. 

We  in  the  Congress  should  not  lose 
sight  of  this  new  spirit  that  has  risen 
out  there  beyond  the  Potomac  River— 
I  hope  that  this  wlU  trickle  into  these 
H*ii«  so  that  we  can  fashion  a  budget 
that  will  build  on  this  new  optimism 
and  not  throw  it  aU  away  by  changing 
all  the  rules  we  set  down  last  year. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Republi- 
cans have  cornered  the  market  on  all 
the  good  ideas.  Nor  do  I  adhere  to  the 
philosophy  that  inherently  all  the  ini- 
tiattves  from  the  Democrats  lead  to 
higher  taxes  or  more  spending.  Both 
sides  have  to  pull  together  to  work  out 
a  compromise. 

Although  I  cannot  accept  or  support 
the  Democrats'  budset  resolution.  I  do 
find  some  encouraging  signs,  which  in 
the  long  run  could  lead  more  toward 
compromise  than  conflict.  At  the  same 
time.  I  find  significant  parts  of  their 
proposal  to  be  a  return  to  the  discred- 
ited and  bankrupt  policies  of  the  past. 
The  Democrats'  proposal  does  ad- 
dress some  important  national  needs.  I 
am  impressed  with  the  emphasis  on 
education,  especially  in  the  areas  of 
math  and  science,  compensatory  edu- 
cation, vocational  education,  guaran- 
teed student  loans,  and  civilian  re- 
search and  development.  I  may  not 
agree  with  the  exact  funding  levels 
they  propose,  but  the  emphasis  is 
properly  directed. 

Likewise,  I  am  heartened  to  see  the 
Democrats  display  siich  deep  concern 
for  reducing  the  deficit.  It  has  been 
obvious  to  me  for  many  years  that 
unless  deficit  spending  is  controlled, 
leading  ultimately  to  a  balanced 
budget,  the  Nation  is  headed  for  eco- 
nomic disaster. 

Unfortunately,  the  Democrats  recog- 
nize the  i>roblem  but  are  not  prepared 
to  make  the  difficult  but  necessary 
choices  to  alleviate  it.  Instead,  they 
revert  back  to  the  old  formula  of  in- 
creasing taxes  to  finance  increases  in 
spending.  In  fiscal  years  1983  and 
1984,  the  only  binding  parts  of  their 
budget  resolution  raises  taxes  by  more 
than  $27  billion  and  spending  by  more 
than  $8  billion  over  current  policy. 

If  for  no  other  reason  than  the 
Democrats'  budget  repeals  the  third 
year  of  the  tax  cut,  the  plan  should  be 
summarily  rejected.  The  third  year  of 
the  tax  cut  was  designed  primarily  to 
benefit  those  in  the  middle  and  lower 
1tk«w"»  groups.  Tet  the  Democrats 
would  doiy  this  long  awaited  and 
much  needed  relief. 

The  Democrats'  plan  cuts  $105  bil- 
lion in  budget  authority  and  $163  bil- 
lion in  outlays  over  the  next  5  years 


out  of  the  defense  function  at  a  time 
when  our  national  security  is  imper- 
iled. The  4  percent  real  growth  rate 
called  for  in  the  Democrats'  budget  is 
3V4  percent  below  what  was  recom- 
mended by  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee.  The  only  realistic  compo- 
nent in  their  budget  is  the  4  percent 
pay  raise  for  military  personnel.  The 
morale  of  our  Armed  Forces  is  essen- 
tial to  our  readiness.  The  Democrats' 
proposal  is  far  too  risky  to  be  imple- 
mented. 

Some  of  the  spending  proposals  in 
the  Democrats'  plan  merit  immediate 
dissent.  Four  come  immediately  to 
mind. 

The  recommendation  for  over  $9  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  years  1983  and  1984  to 
recreate  the  discredited  public  service 
jobs  program  serves  no  piurpose.  This 
program  was  wasteful  before  and  it 
will  be  wasteful  again.  The  creation  of 
jobs  must  come  from  the  private 
sector  to  have  any  lasting  or  signifi- 
cant value. 

The  homeowner  and  farm  mortgage 
assistance  programs  the  Democrats 
espouse  offer  little  real  relief  to  the 
unemployed  and  could  even  exacer- 
bate existing  problems.  Yet  the  pro- 
grams were  to  be  fully  Implemented, 
the  cost  would  more  likely  be  in  the  $6 
to  $8  billion  range. 

If  that  iB  not  enough,  the  Democrats 
advocate  $20.5  billion  for  unplanned 
and  unspecified  public  works  between 
now  and  1988.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit 
to  you  that  such  a  request  is  pure  pork 
barrel. 

In  the  major  entitlement  programs 
such  as  medicaid  and  military  and  ci- 
vilian retirement,  the  Democrats  ac- 
knowledge that  there  are  serious  fi- 
nancing problems.  Report  language 
clearly  states  the  existence  of  the 
problems,  yet  the  President's  recom- 
mendations are  rejected  out  of  hand. 
Sadly,  the  Democrats  fail  to  offer  any 
alternatives. 

I  strongly  believe  that  the  third  year 
of  the  tax  cut  must  remain  intact,  this 
was  promised  to  the  people  in  1981, 
passed  and  implemented.  Individuals 
have  been  planning  on  this  for  pro- 
jecting their  tax  obligation  on  a  3-year 
basis.  Now  the  Democrats'  proposal 
turns  around  and  says  "Sorry."  I  do 
not  blame  the  public  when  they  say 
that  you  cannot  trust  the  Government 
to  stick  to  a  policy. 

On  balance,  I  must  reject  the  Demo- 
crats' plan.  They  have  still  to  con- 
struct a  realistic  and  workable  alterna- 
tive budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Edmund  Burke  once 
said,  "Oovemment  is  a  contrivance  of 
human  wisdom  to  provide  for  human 
wants.  Men  have  a  right  that  these 
wants  should  be  provided  for  by  this 
wisdom."  It  is  really  a  shame  that  this 
admonition  will  remain  unheeded  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 


Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Conn). 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 91. 

The  world  was  not  made  in  a  day, 
they  say.  They  say  it  was  made  in  6. 
with  the  help  of  a  little  divine  inter- 
vention. There  are  times  In  this  Cham- 
ber when  I  pray  for  a  little  divine 
Intervention.  If  it  does  not  happen, 
then  I  hope  for  some  guidance  for  us 
in  this  Chamber.  When  those  channels 
are  jammed,  then  I  look  for  our  ability 
to  reason  and  exercise  judgment.  And 
that  is  when  I  start  prs^ring  for  divine 
intervention  all  over  again. 

The  budget '  resolution  we  have 
before  us  is  what  I  call  the  budget  of 
the  jealous  sister.  The  administration 
proposes  higher  defense  spending,  so 
the  Jones  budget  proposes  lower  de- 
fense spending.  The  administration 
proposes  lower  taxes,  so  the  Jones 
budget  proposes  higher  taxes.  The  ad- 
ministration proposes  restraint  in  dis- 
cretionary spending,  so  the  Jones 
budget  proposes  nonrestralnt. 

The  administration  proposes  hauling 
in  some  of  the  uncontrollable  entitle- 
ment programs,  so  the  Jones  Budget 
proposes  chopping  them  loose. 

There  is  one  problem  with  this 
gamesmanship.  It  ignores  the  crisis — 
the  crisis  of  our  private  sector,  of  mas- 
sive Industrial  slowdown,  of  massive 
layoffs  and  plant  closings,  of  low 
growth,  and  low  productivity  improve- 
ment; it  forgets  what  we  need  most  is 
to  figure  out  how  Uncle  Sam  can  help 
turn  around  the  economy  and  improve 
the  chances  of  lasting  recovery.  Every 
1-percent  reduction  in  imemployment 
saves  $30  billion  in  Federal  outlays— a 
5-percent  drop  would  take  us  practical- 
ly out  of  the  red.  A  3-percent  drop 
would  take  us  out  of  our  crisis. 

How  does  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 91  address  the  need  to  promote 
recovery?  A  small  deficit  reduction  by 
means  of  large  tax  increases.  Reduc- 
tion in  unemployment  through  more 
Federal  spending  on  temporary  public 
service  jobs.  Curtailment  of  excessive 
spending  for  the  military  accompanied 
by  larger  increases  in  other  spending. 

Most  distressing  of  all  is  the  aban- 
donment of  any  attempt  to  control 
runaway  entitlement  spending. 

Medicare  is  headed  for  bankruptcy 
in  this  decade,  and  yet  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  91  makes  no  construc- 
tive counterproposals  on  medicare  or 
on  health  care  costs  in  general.  Enti- 
tlements have  risen  from  6  percent  to 
10  percent  of  our  gross  national  prod- 
uct in  the  last  decade— and  are  still 
rising  rapidly.  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 91  proposes  no  new  cost  con- 
tainments, and,  in  fact,  proposes  to 
undo  many  of  the  measures  already  In 
effect.  This  resolution  drives  the 
budget  by  pushing  the  gas  pedal  to  the 
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floor,  to  see  how  fast  we  can  make  our 
1957  Chevy  go. 

Any  budget  we  pass  this  year  must 
address  a  potential  $200  million  deficit 
and  Interest  rates  for  private  borrow- 
ers that  stUl  average  13  or  14  percent 
or  more.  Does  House  Conciurent  Reso- 
lution 91  promise  a  significant  reduc- 
tion in  the  deficit?  A  slight  reduction 
over  the  administration's  budget  pro- 
posal, if  we  raise  $30  billion  in  new 
taxes  this  year  alone— and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee has  served  notice  he  can  provide 
about  $8  billion.  Does  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  91  promise  a  decline 
in  the  interest  rates?  Even  without  the 
proposed  $28  billion  in  increased 
spending  in  the  budget.  Interest  rates 
have  hit  a  standstill  and  are  beginning 
to  rise  again.  Will  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  91  put  our  Nation  back  to 
work? 

You  tell  me  how  this  resolution  will 
open  up  the  steel  mills  in  the  Midwest; 
you  tell  me  how  this  bill  wUl  open  up 
the  mines;  you  tell  how  this  resolution 
wUl  take  the  18-percent  unemployed  in 
my  town  of  Athol,  Bfass.,  off  the  un- 
employment rolls  and  you  have  got 
yourself  a  vote. 

One  fact  in  particular  strikes  me 
about  House  Congressional  Resolution 
91.  Defense  aside,  it  proposes  a  total  of 
only  $1.4  billion  in  reconciliation  in- 
structions. Out  of  the  entire  $814  bil- 
lion recommended  budget  outlay  for 
fiscal  year  1984,  the  budget  can  only 
find  $1.4  billion  worth  of  outlay  sav- 
ings to  recommend.  Our  Federal 
budget  is  so  tightly  constructed,  so 
immune  from  criticism,  that  there  is 
no  more  than  0.17  percent  (point  17 
percent)  that  can  be  reduced  through 
reconciliation.  Last  year,  the  budget 
resolution  recommended  $6.6  billion, 
or  nearly  five  times,  the  savings  rec- 
ommended this  year.  I  think  that  sta- 
tistic Is  as  telling  as  any  other  as  to 
how  much,  or  should  I  say  how  little, 
effort  has  been  devoted  to  saving 
money  in  this  budget  resolution. 

It  was  just  a  year  ago  today  when 
the  Senator  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  from  North  Carolina  offered  his 
budget  freeze  proposal.  How  far  we 
have  come  since  then.  This  year  we 
have  got  large  spending  Increases  pro- 
posed on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  be 
they  increases  in  military  spending,  or 
increases  in  discretionary  spending. 
And  yet  our  economy  is  just  beginning 
to  pick  up.  How  can  we  afford  these 
increases? 

We  have  got  to  get  these  budgets  off 
the  drag  strip.  We  have  got  to  get 
these  two  quarrelsome  sisters  from 
trying  to  outdo  each  other.  We  need  to 
put  together  a  budget  that  will  de- 
crease the  deficit,  provide  the  incen- 
tives to  put  our  industries  back  to 
work,  and  provide  those  defense  and 
domestic  spending  increases  that  are 
necessary  and  that  we  can  afford. 


But  there  is  one  thing  to  remem- 
ber—as we  learned  in  the  1970's,  we 
caimot  spend  our  way  back  to  prosper- 
ity. We  can  try  to  meet  the  serious 
needs  of  the  unemployed  and  the  dis- 
advantaged—there  is  no  one  who 
fights  for  those  programs  more  than  I, 
every  year,  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  on  the  floor  of  this 
House. 

But  unless  we  provide  a  budget  that 
seriously  addresses  the  deficit,  and  di- 
rectly promotes  our  economic  recov- 
ery, we  risk  bankrupting  our  Oovem- 
ment, bankrupting  our  country,  and 
corrupting  the  purposes  of  this  budg- 
etary process  for  frankly  political  pur- 
l>oses. 

n  1740 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 

(Mr.  MAJDIGAIf). 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  (Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MADIOAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  91.  I  regret  that  this  year 
we  have  been  presented  with  a  budget, 
essentially  drafted  by  the  Democratic 
caucus,  on  a  "take  it  or  leave  it"  basis. 

If  you  were  to  ask  me  whether  I 
thought  the  budget  presented  by  the 
administration  contained  unnecessary 
restraints  on  domestic  spending,  I 
would  answer  "yes."  If  you  were  to  ask 
me  if  I  thought  the  President's  budget 
contained  too  much  money  for  de- 
fense, I  would  also  answer  "yes."  But 
we  are  presented  today  with  a  budget 
which  fails  to  strike  a  realistic  balance 
between  the  ligitimate  needs  of  our 
national  defense  and  domestic  social 
programs.  What  we  have  is  a  budget 
which  is  reminiscent  of  the  1970's,  in 
which  we  spend  enough  money  to  keep 
everyone  happy  and  finance  that 
spending  through  higher  taxes. 

The  Budget  Committee  resolution 
calls  for  a  ciunulative,  5-year  tax  in- 
crease of  $265  billion,  excluding  the 
$50  billion  in  additional  taxes  which 
will  result  from  the  Social  Security 
Act  amendments.  On  whose  shoulders 
will  this  tax  increase  fall?  Not  the 
well-to-do,  who  our  Democratic  col- 
leagues felt  benefited  too  much  from 
the  25  percent  tax  rate  reduction  en- 
acted in  1981.  Rather,  it  will  fall  on 
the  low-  and  middle-income  individuals 
who  stand  to  gain  the  most  from  the 
next  Installment  of  the  tax  cut  and 
the  future  indexing  of  tax  rates.  If  the 
third  year  of  the  tax  rate  cut  were  re- 
pealed, those  making  less  than  $10,000 
a  year  would  experience  a  tax  increase 
of  almost  14  percent,  while  those  earn- 
ing more  than  $200,000  would  have 
their  taxes  increased  less  than  3  per- 
cent. Further,  almost  78  percent  of  the 
benefits  of  indexing  will  fall  to  those 
with  incomes  of  less  than  $50,000. 
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One  could  almost  gather  txom.  the 
revenue  provisions  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee resolution  that  the  majority 
hopes  a  recovery  will  not  occur.  We 
are  clearly  at  the  beginning  of  an  eco- 
nomic recovery,  and  most  economists 
would  agree  that  consumer  spending  ts 
a  key  to  the  early  stages  of  a  recovery. 
If  the  committee  believes  that  one  can 
encourage  Increased  consumer  vend- 
ing by  taxing  a  higher  percentage  of 
indlvldtial  income,  it  is  living  In  a 
dream  world. 

Two  years  ago,  we  embalmed  on  a 
program  to  reduce  the  rate  of  growth 
of  domestic  spending  programs  from 
the  13.8  percent  annual  rate  which  ex- 
isted through  the  1970's.  I  think 
nearly  everyone  will  agree  that  In 
times  of  recession,  spending  for  social 
programs  must  necessarily  increase. 
But  I  question  seriously  whether  a  5- 
ycar,  44-percent  increase  in  nonsocial 
security  entitlement  programs  is  fis- 
cally responsible.  Add  to  this  a  "non- 
freeze"  in  discretionary  programs  and 
the  institution  of  a  plethora  of  new 
spending  initiatives,  and  you  wind  up 
with  a  domestic  spending  increase  of 
$181  billion  over  the  next  5  years 
above  the  President's  request.  How  is 
this  increase  to  be  financed?  Through 
higher  taxes,  of  course.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  the  $30  billion  in- 
crease in  domestic  spending  proposecj^. 
by  the  committee  is  roughly  equiva- 
lent to  the  revenue  Increases  it  has  ' 
recommended. 

Finally,  I  want  to  note  the  f aUure  of 
the  committee  to  adequately  come  to 
grips  with  the  credit  budget,  which  is 
largely  off-budget,  but  nonetheless 
has  a  profound  impact  on  productivi- 
ty, interest  rates  and  economic 
growth.  The  need  to  finance  high 
budget  deficits  and  Federal  credit  ac- 
tivities and  at  the  same  time  the  pri- 
vate sector  needs  credit  to  fuel  eco- 
nomic recovery  has  created  competi- 
tion for  scarce  resources.  To  think 
that  we  can  continue  to  add  literally 
hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  each 
year  to  Federal  debt  financing  obliga- 
tions and  still  insure  that  adequate  f  i-  . 
nancing  capital  can  be  obtained  by  the 
private  sector  is  senseless. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree  with  some  of  . 
what  I  see  in  the  committee's  budget. 
It  has  taken  a  reasonably  sensible  ap-  ' 
proach  to  higher  education  assistance, 
mass  transit,  and  assistance  to  older 
Americans.  Unfortunately,  the  majori- 
ty on  the  Budget  Committee  has  ap- 
parently not  learned  anything  from 
the  crisis  which  befell  the  social  secu- 
rity system,  namely  that  virtually  un- 
controlled spending  ultimately  causes 
more  problems  than  It  solves.  In  ex- 
change for  some  short  term  political 
capital,  the  Democratic  majority  is 
asking  American's  to  pay  and  pay  and 
pay  some  more. 

Bdr.   MADIGAN.  BCr.   Chairman.   I 
take  this  opportunity  to  comment  only 
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v«ry  briefly  up(m  the  provlatans  in  tbe 
Jones  tMidcet  reatdution  u  tt  relmtes  to 
those  iirogrmins  thmt  sre  under  the  leg- 
ialattve  Jiirladletion  of  the  Committee 
on  Knergy  and  Commeroe. 

I  ntT"-*  thmt  our  ooUescues  on  both 
■Ides  of  the  aisle  would  like  to  know 
that  the  Jones  budget  pn^osal  Is  $16.7 
billion  in  budget  authority  over  thai 
recommended  by  the  second  budget 
resolution  for  fiscal  year  1983.  adopted 
In  the  Congress  last  year.  And  that 
outlays  In  the  Jones  budget  resolution 
for  those  things  in  our  area  of  respon- 
sibility are  increased  by  $18.2  billion 
over  the  figure  agreed  to  in  the  second 
budget  resolution  last  year. 

I  am  not  going  to  go  into  everything 
that  is  Included  in  causing  that  almost 
$19  bUUon  Jackup  in  outlays.  But  I  do 
want  to  point  out  that  for  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission,  an 
agency  that  I  am  sure  Is  very  popular 
in  parts  of  Oklahoma,  that  the  Jones 
budget  resolution  proposes  a  23-per- 
oent  increase  in  funding  for  that 
sgency  and  a  similar  percentage  in- 
crease of  nearly  23  percent  in  outlays 
or  expenditure  authority  for  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration,  another 
agency  that  I  am  sure  is  also  very  pop- 
ular in  various  parts  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  want  to 
dweU  on  those  things.  I  do  want  to 
touch  on  something  that  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Coirrx)  was  talking  about 
Just  a  moment  ago. 

And  that  is  the  tremendous  explo- 
sion that  has  occurred  in  health  care 
costs  in  the  United  States,  which  has 
been  a  concern  of  responsible  Mem- 
bers of  both  political  parties. 

For  the  past  2  years  we  have  been 
doing  a  lot  of  work  in  a  bipartisan 
fuhion.  trying  to  come  to  grips  with 
those  health-care  costs  and  Just  now 
are  at  the  point  where  we  have  health- 
care providers  believing  that  the  Con- 
gress is  serious  about  this  problem. 

All  of  the  constructive  work  of  the 
past  2  years  is  set  aside  by  the  Jones 
budget  resolution.  Rolling  back  and 
completely  Ignoring  the  fact  that  ev- 
erybody says  medicare  is  going  to  be 
broke  either  next  year  or  the  year 
after  that.  There  is  no  argimient 
about  whether  or  not  it  is  going  to  be 
broke,  the  only  argument  is  about 
whoi  it  is  going  to  be  broke,  whether 
It  will  be  1  year  or  2. 

All  of  that  is  ignored  by  the  Jones 
budget  resolution.  The  possibility  of 
elderly  dtlsens  being  without  health 
care  in  1  year  or  maybe  2  years  is  com- 
pletely ignored  by  this  document. 

I  would  say  to  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues that  there  are  constructive 
things  that  can  be  done  about  this.  We 
can  talk  about  indexing,  medicare  pre- 
miums baaed  upon  people's  ability  to 
pay  and  deal  wlt^  part  of  that  finan- 
cial proUan.  We  can  talk  about  a  pro- 
spective reimbursement  system  for 
surgical  fees  for  doctors,  similar  to 
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that  which  has  already  passed  this 
Congress  earlier  in  the  year  for  hospi- 
tals. 

There  are  constructive  things  that 
can  be  done  about  the  financing  prob- 
lem for  health  care  delivery  in  the 
United  States  that  would  take  some 
political  courage,  something  that  is  to- 
tally lacking  in  the  dociunoit  that  we 
have  before  us  today  and  should  be  re- 
jected for  that  reason. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  and  30  seconds  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Bartlrt). 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
much  has  been  said  about  the  unfair- 
ness of  this  budget  and  its  macrosize 
and  its  Christmas  tree  approach.  The 
unfairness  of  the  budget  is  the  adding 
to  the  tax  load,  and  spending  load,  and 
inflation  load  and  the  interest  rate 
load  of  working  men  and  women  of 
this  country. 

In  my  limited  time  I  hope  to  focus 
on  two  areas  of  astronomical  increase 
in  this  budget  and  the  refusal  of  this 
budget  and  this  budget  proposal  to 
focus  on  the  real  obligation  of  this 
Congress  to  begin  to  help  Americans 
who  are  out  there  working,  and  trying 
to  save,  and  trying  to  live  In  this  coim- 
try  and  provide  for  their  own  futtires. 
The  first  area  is  in  the  area  of  edu- 
cation in  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,  because  in  fact  the  great- 
est deterrent  to  education  in  this 
country  has  been  the  size  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  expenditures.  This 
budget  adds  to  those  expenditures  and 
thus  adds  to  the  problem.  And  in  this 
budget.  Just  in  the  area' of  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  alone,  the 
Budget  Committee  has  offered  a  35- 
percent  increase  in  total  spending  in  1 
year,  going  back  to  apparently  fiscal 
year  1979  levels,  adjusting  for  infla- 
tion upwards  as  if  nothing  happened 
in  1980  and  nothing  happened  in  1981 
and  1982. 

This  budget  for  fiscal  year  1984  con- 
tains a  total  of  $39.15  billion  in  spend- 
ing for  education  and  labor  alone 
which  is  an  increase  of  $11  billion  in  1 
year. 

And  yet  this  budget  leaves  out  the 
two  most  dramatic  and  most  helpful 
items  in  education  that  the  Congress 
could  consider.  One  Is  in  the  area  of 
student  financial  aid  and  I  would  call 
on  my  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  to  read  the  budget  and  to  re- 
alize that  in  voting  for  this  budget 
they  are  voting  down  a  major  Increase 
in  college-work-study  programs,  which 
would  increase  in  the  President's  pro- 
posal from  $540  million  to  $850  mil- 
lion. And  they  are  voting  down  the  op- 
portunity to  increase  the  size  of  per 
grant  of  each  grant  from  $1,800  per 
student  to  $3,000  per  student. 
And  those  are  Just  two  examples. 
In  the  area  of  housing  the  recovery 
has  begxm,  the  recovery  of  housing 
starts  are  up  66  percent  in  this  quarter 
over  the  same  period  last  quarter  in 


State  after  State.  This  budget  would 
shut  off  that  recovery  and  would  shut 
off  that  recovery  in  housing  in  area 
after  area. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  to  read  the 
budget  and  to  vote  against  this  budget, 
and  thus  vote  to  continue  the  recovery 
In  housing,  and  in  the  economies  of 
American  men  and  women. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Richard- 
son). 

Idr.  RICHARDSON,  lb.  Chairman, 
during  the  past  2  years,  this  adminis- 
tration has  set  the  budgetary  prior- 
ities of  the  Federal  Oovemment. 
Ronald  Reagan  and  his  supporters 
have  slashed  domestic  spending,  there- 
by hurting  lower  and  middle  Income 
Americans,  Hispanics,  the  elderly, 
native  Americans,  small  businessmen, 
blacks,  workers,  and  family  farmers. 

Each  of  these  groups  has  been  will- 
ing to  sacrifice  to  beat  inflation  and 
balance  the  Federal  budget.  They  only 
ask  that  the  cuts  be  fairly  apportioned 
and  that  each  segment  of  American 
society  share  a  little  of  the  pain  from 
budget  cuts. 

During  the  past  2  years  Federal 
spending  has  been  reduced.  But  the 
cuts  have  not  been  shared  equally.  In 
fact,  they  have  not  been  shared  at  alL 
The  Reagan  administration  has  made 
its  cuts  almost  exclusively  in  the  area 
of  domestic  spending.  Instead  of  cut- 
ting the  fat  out  of  these  programs, 
they  have  axed  the  muscle,  and  flesh, 
and  fiber,  cutting  all  the  way  to  the 
bone.  Rural  health  care  and  rural 
housing— slashed.  Conservation  and 
renewable  energy,  including  solar  pro- 
grams—slashed. Funds  for  the  regula- 
tion of  the  health  and  safety  of  our 
environment — slashed.  Job  training 
programs— slashed.  Small  business 
loans— slashed.  Child  nutrition  pro- 
grams—slashed. Programs  for  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs— slashed. 

At  the  same  time  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration was  cutting  these  domestic 
spending  programs,  it  did  not  lay  a 
glove  on  the  defense  budget.  In  fact, 
the  only  other  cutting  it  did  was  to  cut 
taxes  for  large  corporations  and 
wealthy  individuals.  Nobody  wants  to 
tax  companies  or  individuals  in  a  puni- 
tive or  confiscatory  manner.  We  only 
ask  that  they  pay  their  fair  share- 
Just  like  our  citizens  who  have  borne 
the  brunt  of  the  budget  cuts  ask  that 
other  interests  share  in  this  budget 
balancing  process  by  absorbing  their 
fair  share  of  the  spending  reductions. 
During  the  past  2  years  we  have  wit- 
nessed unprecedented  misery  as  a 
result  of  the  Reagan  budget  priorities. 
The  Democratic  budget  before  us  is. 
therefore,  a  breath  of  fresh  air.  It  re- 
turns oiir  budget  priorities  to  a  middle 
ground  by  brini^ng  some  balance  and 
commonsense  to  our  spending  ceilings. 


The  Democratic  budget  is  a  budget 
of  fairness  and  compassion.  Many  of 
the  dmnestic  Q>endlng  programs 
which  have  been  squeezed  dry  have 
been  given  an  injection  of  badly 
needed  funds.  The  portions  of  the 
budget  that  have  been  given  Carte 
Blanche  spending  authority  during 
the  past  year  have  been  asked  to  tight- 
en their  belt  a  notch.  The  defense 
budget  is  asked,  not  to  take  a  cut,  but 
only  to  accept  a  slightly  slower  rate  of 
real  growth.  Beneficiaries  of  the  1981 
Reagan  tax  bill  are  asked,  not  to  pay 
new  and  higher  taxes,  but  only  to 
expect  that  the  massive  tax  breaks 
granted  2  years  ago  are  probably  going 
to  be  scaled  bade  somewhat. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  firmly  believe  that 
the  American  people  want  to  beat  in- 
flation and  restore  fiscal  Integrity  to 
the  budgetary  process.  During  the 
past  year,  they  have  suffered  and  suf- 
fered dearly  for  that  cause,  even 
though  the  end  result  of  the  adminis- 
tration's policies  has  been  to  more 
than  triple  the  annual  deficit  they  in- 
herited. This  budget  resolution  repre- 
sents a  fresh  start  based  on  renewed 
principles  of  fairness  and  compassion. 
It  also  makes  a  dent  in  the  Reagan 
budget  deficits  by  reducing  the  Presi- 
dent's deficit  mark  by  more  than  $14 
billion. 

The  President  says  the  choice  is 
clear  we  can  go  back  to  the  old  way  or 
we  can  move  forward.  I  could  not 
agree  with  him  more.  We  can  go  back 
to  the  old  Reagan  way  of  cut.  cut,  cut, 
bleed,  bleed,  bleed,  or  we  can  move  for- 
ward by  restoring  money  for  impor- 
tant domestic  programs,  reducing  the 
budget  deficit,  sharing  the  fiscal  bur- 
dens, and  start  putting  people  ba(±  to 
work. 

The  choice.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  indeed 
very  clear,  and  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  in  favor  of  the  commit- 
tee's budget  resolution. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  th^  gentleman  from  (Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  McCaitolsss). 

Mr.  McCANDLESS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
today  we  are  being  asked  to  vote  on 
the  fiscal  year  1984  budget  resolution. 
So  far,  so  good.  The  only  problem  is 
the  budget  Itself.  As  we  emerge  from 
the  recession,  the  Nation  demands  eco- 
nomic growth  this  year  and  next.  The 
budget  before  us  should  also  guaran- 
tee future  growth.  However,  that  is 
not  what  we  are  being  offered.  What 
we  have  before  us  is  a  giant  leap  back- 
ward. The  proponents  of  this  budget 
would  have  us  don  the  tattered  coats 
of  yesteryear— the  garments  of  high 
inflation,  high  unemployment,  and 
slow  growth. 

This  House  has  labored  for  the  past 
2  years  to  get  the  ship  of  state  back  on 
course.  Hard  decisions  on  how  and 
where  to  control  spending  have  been 
made  by  members  of  both  parties. 
Why.  then,  when  economic  recovery  Is 
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in  sight  should  we  suddenly  veer  off 
course? 

The  budget  before  us  is  imacoept- 
able.  It  asks  the  American  pe(q>le  to 
reach  further  into  their  pockets,  and 
to  pay  more  taxes.  If  this  budget  is 
passed,  the  middle  class  will  really 
take  it  on  the  chin,  since  the  revalues 
will  probably  come,  in  part,  frtnn  a 
repeal  of  tax  indexing  and  by  cancel- 
ing the  July  tax  cut. 

Without  the  tax  cut,  and  with  index- 
ing abandoned,  a  family  of  four  with 
an  annual  Income  of  $25,000  would 
pay  approximately  $200  more  in  taxes 
in  1984.  $400  more  in  1985.  $600  more 
in  1986.  and  $800  more  in  1987— or  a 
whopping  $2,000  more  in  taxes  by 
1988. 

This  budget  asks  the  American 
people  to  pay  more,  but  to  share  in 
less.  It  gives  then  no  hope  or  expecta- 
tion for  national  growth— which  Is  the 
real  key  to  Job  opportunities. 

This  request  Is  as  unreasonable  now 
as  it  has  been  in  the  past.  It  will  lead 
us  back  into  the  same  economic  misery 
from  which  this  Nation  Is  finally 
emerging. 

This  budget  makes  no  sense. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat  this 
proposal. 

O  1750 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  Babharo). 

Mr.  BARNARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
the  time  came  to  debate  the  1984 
budget.  I  had  earnestly  hoped— like 
many  conservatives— that  we  could 
have  a  budget  reflecting  a  responsible, 
midcourse  correction. 

But  unfortunately— regrettably— we 
did  not  get  such  a  budget. 

President  Reagan's  budget  proposal 
went  to  one  extreme— increasing  mili- 
tary spending  by  10  percent  and  cut- 
ting domestic  spending  to  the  bone. 

But  the  House  Budget  Committ^ 
went  to  the  other  extreme.  The  docu- 
ment that  emerged  from  the  commit- 
tee caUs  for  billions  more  In  domestic 
spending,  a  4-percent  Increase  in  de- 
fense spending,  and  about  $30  billion 
more  in  taxes. 

Already,  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  admits 
that  he  does  not  know  how  we  can 
raise  $30  billion  in  new  taxes  next 
year.  He  does  not  know  where  that 
new  money  will  come  from. 

An  official  of  one  of  the  Federal 
agencies  in  my  State  told  me  he  was 
startled  to  see  how  much  money  had 
been  added  back  to  his  budget.  He  inti- 
mated that  the  agency  could  have 
done  its  Job  with  less,  that  it  was. 
tpdeed,  prepared  to  work  with  a  spar- 
tan increase. 

The  most  regrettable  aspect  about 
the  current  budget  debate  Is  this:  Be- 
tween the  two  extremes  does  lie  a  rea- 
sonable alternative,  a  Democratic  at- 
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tentkm.    if    you    please,    which    the 
House  was  not  permitted  to  consider. 

Conservative  Democrats  worked 
hard  to  construct  a  moderate,  middle 
ground  propoaaL  Moderate  increases 
in  defoise.  but  moderate  Increases  in 
domestic  programs,  as  welL 

We  had  heard  for  years  that  the 
Democratic  Party  held  a  big  iimhrwn^ 
big  enough  to  shelter  all  MnA  of 
people  and  onbrace  all  varieties  of 
thought.  But  apparently,  the  umbrella 
was  not  big  enough  to  allow  for  any 
dissent  on  the  budget  whatsoever.  The 
conservative  voice  was  squelched,  si- 
lenced, intimidated.  Its  altemattvc* 
were  not  even  allowed  to  be  brought  to 
the  floor  for  honest  and  thou^tful 
consideration  by  the  Members. 

The  conservative  viewpoint  got  no 
time,  no  patience,  and  no  oonslda'- 
ation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee proposal  Is  not  a  reasonable,  mod- 
erate budget.  It  is  a  return  to  the 
tired,  old  solutions  of  spending  and 
taxes.  It  sends  a  signal  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  Congress  has  no  inten- 
tion of  seeking  a  balanced  budget  It 
says;  "We  know  you  are  hurting  from- 
the  recession,  but  we  are  still  going  to 
raise  your  taxes."  It  says:  "Ftorget 
about  the  taxpayer,  forget  about  the 
next  generation." 

This  is  not  the  signal  my  constitu- 
ents are  waiting  and  wanting  to  hear. 
The  American  people  place  a  high 
value  on  defense,  but  on  education, 
too.  We  recognize  the  need  for  food 
and  health  programs  to  help  care  for 
those  who  are  helpless,  and  we  under- 
stand the  importance  of  research  in 
energy  and  science. 

But  neither  the  President  nor  the 
House  balanced  these  concerns  In 
their  budget  proposals. 

I  must  reject  both  extremes.  I  be- 
Ueve  we  should  hold  the  line  on  do- 
mestic spending,  we  should  adopt 
more  modest  Increases  in  defense,  and 
we  should  avoid  huge  new  tax  in- 
creases. 

This  is  not  my  voice  alone,  but  that 
of  my  conservative  colleagues,  as  well, 
and  the  voice  of  most  of  my  constitu- 
ents. 

Because  the  American  people  want 
and  deserve  a  responsible  alternative. 

ytt.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  genUeman  from  Ohio 
(Mi.  Rigula). 

Mr.  REOULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  partisan  budget 
resolution  that  is  before  us.  This  reso- 
lution should  go  back  to  the  commit- 
tee to  produce  a  bipartisan  budget 

The  fundamental  problem  with  this 
budget  and  also  with  the  President's 
budget  is  that  neither  makes  a  credi- 
ble dent  in  the  outyear  deficits. 

Our  colleague,  the  gentieman  from 
Florida  (Ii£r.  Mack)  pointed  out  that 
deficits  of  both  budgets  would  absorb 
the  bulk  of  the  country's  net  savings. 
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Both  budgets  would  mean  higher  in- 
tereat  ntet.  cairital  starvation,  and 
slowing  of  the  recovery  that  is  under- 

We  need  a  bipartisan  budget  that 
i.«i«tw^—  our  need  for  military  security 
with  a  strong  economy  that  would 
result  from  lower  deficits. 

Seouity  means  more  than  Just  in- 
creasing defense  expenditures  10  per- 
ooit.  It  means  a  strong  economy.  It 
means  research.  It  means  moderniza- 
tion of  productive  capacity.  It  means 
well-educated  people.  It  means  en- 
hADcement  of  our  trade  inlUaUve,  a 
dynamic  that  will  attract  the  alle- 
giance of  needed  allies. 

By  the  same  token,  a  4-percent  in- 
crease is  unreallstically  low  If  we  are 
to  ff*"*^*"  a  credible  deterrent  capac- 
ity, a  capacity  based  on  high  quality 
volunteers,  fewer  but  better  weapons 
systems,  and  modernization  of  outdat- 
ed weapons. 

The  Congress  has  a  constitutional 
responsibility  to  adopt  a  budget  that 
reflects  the  priorities  of  the  majority 
of  the  American  people.  Article  I,  sec- 
tion 1,  of  the  Constitution  clearly  en- 
nimdates  this  principle.  It  says  "all 
legislative  power  herein  granted  shall 
be  vested  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States." 

I  urge  defeat  of  this  partisan  budget. 
This  body  has  demonstrated  its  ability 
to  act  Jn  a  bipartisan  fashion:  The  Sur- 
face Transportation  Act.  social  securi- 
ty reform,  and  the  Jobs  bill  are  but  a 
few  examples. 

We  should  do  the  same  with  the 
budget,  a  buget  that  balances  defense, 
social  needs,  capital  needs,  and  that 
has  the  enforcement  teeth  to  make 
our  policies  stick. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consiune  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Fields). 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  once  said: 

You  can  fool  some  of  the  people  all  of  the 
time,  all  of  the  people  some  of  the  time,  but 
you  can't  fool  all  of  the  people  all  the  time. 
While  this  statement  is  as  true  today 
as  it  was  in  1856.  the  authors  of  this 
resolution  want  to  prove  Lincoln 
wrong  by  trying  to  fool  the  American 
people  into  believing  we  need  huge 
new  Federal  taxes  and  hxige  increases 
in  social  spending. 

What  this  resolution  proposes  is  to 
turn  back  the  clock  to  those  bygone 
days  of  the  Carter  administration  and 
to  those  misgiiided  economic  policies 
which  had  wrecked  havoc  on  our  econ- 
omy for  nearly  30  years. 

While  1980  may  seem  like  ancient 
history,  the  fact  is  that  the  American 
people  rejected  these  policies  and 
Jimmy  Carter  by  one  of  the  largest 
pluralities  in  our  Nation's  history. 

On  that  historic  day,  the  American 
people  went  to  the  polls  and  said  they 
were  tired  of  21-percent  interest  rates; 
they  were  tired  of  14-percent  inflation; 
and  they  were  tired  to  woiidng  to  pay 


an  ever-increasing  tax  bxirden  to  feed 
the  gluttonist,  insatiable  i4>petite  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

Yet,  here  we  are  today,  not  3  years 
later,  debating  a  budget  resolution 
with  iMloritles  exactly  like  those  con- 
tained during  the  Carter  years.  For 
contained  within  this  resolution  is 
$315  billion  in  new  Federal  taxes  and 
$181  billion  in  new  social  spending. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  last  2  years, 
the  American  people  have  been  sub- 
jected to  an  unending  barrage  from 
your  side  of  the  aisle  criticizing  the 
economic  policies  of  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration. You  promised  the  Ameri- 
can people  a  new  economic  direction. 
Today,  your  strategy  has  been  re- 
vealed for  all  of  us  to  see.  It  is  nothing 
more  than  a  new.  bitter  dose  of  the 
old,  tired,  and  failed  rejected  policies 
of  the  past. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  economic  policies 
of  this  administration  are  worlting. 
While  unemployment  is  stiU  too  high, 
all  economic  indicators  clearly  state 
that  economic  recovery  has  arrived 
and  that  the  American  people  can 
expect  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  sus- 
tained economic  growth. 

As  the  economy  improves.  I  do  not 
beleive  this  is  the  time  to  be  raising 
taxes  by  an  astronomical  $315  billion 
dollars.  Yet.  this  budget  resolution 
proposes  to  do  Jiist  that  by  canceling 
the  10-percent  across-the-board  tax  re- 
duction in  July,  by  repealing  indexing, 
and  by  enacting  a  host  of  new  Federal 
taxes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  be  inappro- 
priate and  unjust  for  this  body  to 
renege  on  these  July  tax  reductions. 
This  legislative  body  has  a  history  of 
making  promises  it  never  keeps.  We 
must  keep  this  one. 

It  is  also  my  firm  belief  that  the 
Federal  Government  has,  for  too  long, 
reaped  the  benefits  of  unlegislated. 
imvoted,  and  unsigned  tax  increases 
because  of  Inflation-created  bracket 
creep.  Indexing  is  long  overdue  and 
must  become  a  permanent  part  of  our 
Tax  Code. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  "Democratic 
Plan  for  Economic  Recovery"  is  a  po- 
litical document,  replete  with  shoddy 
workmanship  and  partisan  rhetoric.  It 
has  no  fiscally  redeeming  characteris- 
tics and  certainly  cannot  be  considered 
a  viable  economic  budget  proposal. 

As  our  economy  recovers,  reflecting 
the  success  of  structural  changes  in 
Government  spending  patterns,  the 
Democrats  are  offering  a  $181  billion 
domestic  spending  program  which  re- 
verses the  positive  changes  implement- 
ed over  the  past  2  years.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, the  American  people  are  unwill- 
ing to  accept  this  misguided  economic 
proposal  calling  for  excessive  and  un- 
necessary Government  spending. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
turbing aspects  of  this  political  docu- 
ment is  that  it  effectively  Implements 
a  nuclear  freeze  by  cutting  $206  billion 


from  the  President's  strategic  rebuOd- 
tng  and  modernization  program.  WhUe 
I  believe  there  is  room  to  reduce  de- 
fense spending,  these  barebone  cuts 
will  provide  for  a  mere  3.2  i>ercent 
growth  rate  in  defense  for  the  next  4 
years. 

I  personally  do  not  feel  comfortable 
with  this  kind  of  defense  program  in 
light  of  continued  unprecedented  in- 
creases in  Soviet  military  might.  It  dis- 
tresses me  that  House  Democrats 
would  impair  our  national  security  by 
proposing  such  drastic  reductions  in 
vitally  needed  modernization  pro- 
grams. 

The  radical  cancellation  of  major 
weapons  systems  procurement  means 
a  cancellation  of  the  F-14,  the  A6E, 
the  F-16,  25  new  ships,  and  many 
other  important  strategic  systems. 
Further,  this  cut  in  our  strategic 
forces  would  likely  mean  the  end  of 
the  MX  missile,  effectively  abandon- 
ing the  land-based  leg  of  our  strategic 
triad. 

I  cannot  in  good  faith  fathom  cuts 
of  this  magnitude  in  our  defense 
budget.  The  primary  purpose  of  Gov- 
ernment is  to  provide  security  for  its 
citizens.  This  irresponsible  proposal 
fails  to  keep  this  promise. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  movie,  "Net- 
work," actor  Peter  Pinch  tells  the 
American  people  they  should  go  to 
their  windows  and  yell  that  they  are 
"mad  as  hell  and  aren't  going  to  take 
it  anymore." 

Two  years  ago,  the  American  people 
did  Just  that  in  a  crescendo  Of  unified 
voices  demanding  that  the  Congress 
enact  the  President's  economic  recov- 
ery program.  I  say  to  those  Americans 
listening  today  that  now  is  the  time  to 
again  raise  yoxir  voices  against  these 
huge  new  Federal  taxes,  huge  new 
levels  of  social  spending,  and  huge 
cuts  in  our  Nation's  defense  capabili- 
ties. 

I  urge  each  of  you  to  contact  your 
elected  officials  and  demand  that  the 
ideas  contained  in  this  resolution  be 
rejected. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  good  of  this 
Nation,  I  urge  the  rejection  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  91  and  urge 
support  for  the  alternative  budget  pro- 
posal to  be  offered  by  our  colleague. 
Congressman  Latta. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Fish). 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  cniairman,  my  re- 
marlu  address  function  750. 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  I  support 
the  continued  funding  of  the  I«gal 
Services  Corporation,  I  cannot  support 
the  Budget  Committee's  action  in  de- 
creasing law  enforcement  fimding  as  a 
funding  mechanism  for  Legal  Services. 
This  will  have  the  inevitable  result  of 
taking  money  from  other  programs  re- 
QueAed  by  the  administration  which 
have  strong  support  in  Congress  and 


are  necessary.  The  Budget  Commit- 
tee's action  endangers  a  whole  host  of 
law  enforcement  initiatives.  It  would, 
for  example,  eliminate  any  money  for 
the  Office  of  Justice  Assistance,  a  des- 
perately needed  program  to  assist 
local  law  enforcement. 

If  the  decrease  in  funding  proposed 
by  the  Budget  Committee  is  applied  to 
the  FBI,  it  will  result  in  no  new  finger- 
printing program,  no  new  automation 
information  systems,  and  no  FBI  in- 
volvement in  foreign  counterintelli- 
gence. 

If  applied  to  the  INS  it  would  mean 
no  national  record  center,  no  critically 
needed  automation  system,  no  upgrad- 
ed communication,  and  no  new  Otay 
Mesa.  Calif.,  land  port-of-entry  facili- 
ty. 

If  applied  to  Federal  prisons,  it 
would  mean  one  less  new  Federal 
prison,  no  new  medical  staff,  decreased 
halfway  house  use,  less  food  and  cloth- 
ing, and  no  further  renovation  of 
Leavenworth— perpetuating  growing 
overcrowded  prison  situation. 

If  i4>Plied  to  lltigative  resources,  it 
would  mean  no  new  U.S.  attorney  posi- 
tions for  civU  litigation,  insufficent 
fimds  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
Right  to  Financial  Privacy  Act.  insuf- 
ficient grand  Jxiry  reporting,  and  insuf- 
ficient factual  and  expert  witnesses 
for  trials. 

nil.  Chairman,  the  overall  effect  of 
the  Budget  Committee  recommenda- 
tion is  to  deny  vital  resources  to  the 
criminal  Justice  ssrstem.  especially  now 
when  crime  is  a  problem  of  national 
concern  and  requires  our  attention. 

BCr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia iJAt.  LUNGREH). 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  fol- 
lowing upon  what  the  ranking  member 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  has  said,  it 
is  clear  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
Democrats  on  the  Budget  Committee 
have  included  the  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration into  function  750  that  inevi- 
tably the  cuts  have  to  come  out  of  the 
other  activities  that  are  contained 
within  750;  that  is  the  FBI,  that  is  the 
DEA. 

In  addition,  if  you  look  at  some  of 
the  cuts  that  are  recommended  in  the 
area  of  transportation,  it  is  obvious 
that  some  cuts  may  be  done  In  terms 
of  the  Coast  Guard.  Some  have  sug- 
gested $65  million. 

Taken  together,  one  wonders  why 
we  can  have  all  these  other  extraordi- 
nary increases  in  domestic  spending 
while  we  have  cuts  in  defense  and  yet 
we  do  not  even  maintain  the  CBO 
base-line  figures  for  law  enforcement 
across  the  board. 

D  1800 

The  gentleman  that  preceded  me 
talked  about  the  implications  for 
actual  service  in  law  enforcement  that 
must  be  taken  into  account  if  we  are 


going  to  have  this  budget  go  into 
effect 

It  really  is  strange,  it  seems  to  me. 
Mr.  Chairman,  whm  we  have  time  and 
again  had  Monbers  from  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  criticize  this  adminis- 
tration for  not  putting  forth  enough 
money  in  the  area  of  law  enforcement, 
and  then,  when  given  the  opportunity 
to  project  their  own  grand  plan  of 
budgeting,  they  increase  virtually 
every  other  area  of  domestic  spending 
but  actually  cut  Federal  spending  for 
law  enforcement.  This  is  FBL  This  is 
DEA.  This  is  even  the  prison  system. 
There  is  the  suggestion  that  if  you  go 
through  with  this  budget,  we  would 
have  to  cut  out  the  construction  of 
one  of  the  three  new  prisons  that  the 
administration  has  recommended  over 
the  next  few  years;  this  at  the  same 
time  that  in  the  n.S.  Senate,  the  lead- 
ers on  the  Democratic  side,  have  come 
up  with  a  very  good  bill  on  sentencing 
reform  which  will  have  the  implica- 
tion of  increasing  the  number  of 
people  in  our  Federal  prisons.  They 
are  doing  it  on  that  side  of  the  Cv>- 
itol;  yet  on  this  side  of  the  Capitol 
their  colleagues  on  the  Democratic 
side  are  making  sure  they  cannot  even 
pay  for  it. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Huckabt). 

Mr.  HUCTKABY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  for  his  perseverance 
in  what  I  consider  probably  the  tough- 
est Job  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  that  is  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget,  and  right- 
fully it  should  be  the  toughest  Job.  be- 
cause that  is  our  major  Job  here,  allo- 
cating the  country's  resources,  our  tax 
dollars,  and  how  we  are  going  to  spend 
them. 

I  think  it  is  a  shame  that  we  are 
here  today,  on  only  1  day  out  of  365  of 
the  year,  and  going  to  make  only  an 
up  and  down  decision,  a  take-it-or- 
leave-it  decision  on  the  budget.  The 
process  is  wrong.  I  think  that  we 
should  defeat  this  budget,  come  back 
after  the  Easter  recess.  Let  us  start 
with  the  CBO  baseline  and  go  fimc- 
tion  by  function,  with  the  proviso  that 
if  you  increase  spending  you  automati- 
cally increase  income  taxes. 

Let  this  Congress  work  a  budget  that 
would  reflect  the  majority's  views. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da (Mr.  Shaw). 

Mr.  SHAW.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  CThairman,  I  would  like  to 
expand  for  one  moment  on  the  re- 
marks by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Fish)  and  the  gentleman 
from  CaUfomia  (Mr.  Litnorxn)  as  to 
exactly  what  this  budget  is  doing  on 
our  effort  to  combat  crime. 

I,  along  with  several  other  Members, 
lx)th  Democrats  and  Republicans,  Just 
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returned  from  the  White  House  within 
the  last  2  hours.  At  that  time,  Mr. 
Meese  described  to  us  the  greatest  as- 
sault against  drugs  planned  by  this 
country  in  the  history  of  this  country. 
They  are  expanding  the  South  Florida 
Task  Force,  using  it  as  a  model,  and 
expanding  it  across  the  entire  country. 
It  is  going  to  Include  a  coordinated 
effort  that  is  going  to  be  headed  by 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  as  delegated  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  to  coordinate  a 
giant  effort  against  the  wnnggllng  of 
drugs  into  this  country. 

This  Democratic  budget  is  «i»«hitij 
the  FBI,  the  DEA.  and  other  crime 
fighting  agencies  by  7  percent.  We 
have  worked  so  hard  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  to  get  these  increases  for  this 
assault  against  crime,  and  they  are 
taking  this  money  and  giving  it  to  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation. 

I  have  been  told  that  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  only  asked  for  $25S 
million,  and  they  are  being  given  $300 
million.  What  kind  of  force  feeding  is 
this?  What  kind  of  nonsense  is  this 
when  we  have  a  crime  wave  and  a 
problem  in  this  country  that  we  are  at- 
tacking with  a  bipartisan  solution, 
that  the  Democratic  budget  would 
come  in  with  actual  cuts  of  this  magni- 
tude for  such  an  important  problem.  It 
does  not  make  sense.  The  solution  has 
been  worked  out  with  Democrats  and 
Republicans  involved  in  the  process. 
Now  we  are  faced  with  a  budget  that 
we  only  received  less  than  24  hours 
l>efore  we  began  consideration  on  this 
most  important  matter,  and  we  are 
asked  to  make  such  cuts.  This  is  non- 
sense. We  must  defeat  this  budget. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Kasich). 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
seems  incomprehensible  to  me  that  at 
a  time  when  the  index  of  leading  eco- 
nomic indicators  is  up  3.6  percent— the 
largest  increase  in  over  three  decades, 
that  with  income  tax  refunds  in  the  ] 
mail  and  on  the  way  home  to  our  con-  -l 
stituents  as  spendable  income,  with 
the  tax  cuts  scheduled  for  July  first 
about  to  give  the  consiuners  of  this 
country  additional  spendable  income, 
that  we  could  even  consider  a  docu- 
ment such  as  the  one  before  us  now. 

What  is  needed  is  continued  budget- 
ary restraint— restraint  that  will  help 
bring  interest  rates  down,  restraint 
that  will  fuel  the  economic  recovery 
that  is  now  Just  beginning  and  ulti- 
mately put  our  fellow  Americans  back 
to  woric 

But  there  is  no  restraint  in  this 
budget.  Instead,  this  proposal  would 
raise  taxes  by  $30  billion  in  1984,  $185 
billion  over  the  next  5  years,  cancel 
the  third  year  of  the  tax  cut  program, 
eliminate  the  indexing  of  taxes,  some- 
thing that  will  be  particularly  hard  on 
those  in  the  middle  and  lower  income 
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tartfAets.  cut  defense  spending  to  tn 
omtooeptAbly  low  figure  and  repeal  all 
the  money-saving  reforms  we  have 
made  In  our  entltlonent  programs. 
AfMi  irtiat  do  we  do  with  the  money  we 
saw?  We  do  not  use  it  to  reduce  the 
deficit,  we  Just  increase  spending.  Ab- 
■otutely  Inoedible. 

I  coialnly  hope  that  when  the 
Members  who  support  the  House 
Budget  Committee  doctiment  on  the 
flow  today  go  home  to  their  constitu- 
ents, they  tell  them  that  they  voted 
tot  htgtMtr  taxes,  voted  to  in  effect 
repeal  the  third  year  of  the  tax  cut 
program  and  tax  indexing,  and  voted 
to  destroy  the  budding  economic  re- 
covery that  is  now  Just  beginning. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Onus). 

Mr.  OEKA&  BIr.  Chairman,  if  we 
had  the  capacity  and  courage  to 
submit  this  issue  to  a  referendimi  of 
the  American  people,  where  each 
person  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica would  have  the  right  to  vote  yes  or 
no,  either  in  a  town  meeting,  a  gigan- 
tic town  meeting,  or  on  the  ballot  on  a 
yes  or  no  vote.  I  would  predict  that 
this  issue  would  fall  by  millions  of  bal- 
lots cast  by  our  fellow  citizens. 

Why?  Because  the  key  element  in 
the  proposal  before  us  today  Is  the 
takeaway  provision.  That  which  the 
97th  Congress  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States  giveth  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  by  way  of  a  tax  cut  is  taken 
away  by  the  98th  Congress  if  this 
budget  resolution  is  adopted. 

Just  as  the  previous  speakers  have 
said,  being  on  the  verge  of  economic 
recovery,  it  is  absolute  foolishness  on 
our  part  to  stifle  that  recovery  by 
adding  a  tax  burden,  taking  away  the 
spending  power  of  our  people  at  the 
Juncture  of  the  new  budget  resolution. 
If.  indeed,  we  are  to  succeed  as  a 
nation,  we  must  understand  what  I 
learned  as  a  Congressman-elect,  in  sit- 
ting down  with  Alice  Rivlln  at  a  lunch- 
eon with  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  people,  when  pointedly  some  of 
us  asked.  "Which  way  should  we  go? 
Should  we  forgo  the  tax  cut  in  1983  in 
order  to  try  to  reduce  the  deficit,  or 
should  we  keep  up  with  the  program 
of  allowing  a  tax  cut  to  take  place  and 
thus  stimulate  the  economy?" 

Unanimously  it  was  agreed,  even  by 
the  opponents  of  so-caiied  Reagan- 
mnlcs,  that  we  ought  not  to  forgo  the 
tax  cut  of  1983. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Pam.). 

Mr.  PAUL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Bfr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
this  resolution.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  I  think  that  the  resolution 
has  very  little  meaning,  even  after  it  is 
passed.  In  the  past  we  have  passed 
many  resolutions  like  this  and  we  tend 
to  change  them  rather  quickly. 


^r  instance,  even  today  we  are  rais- 
ing the  cxirrent  year's  budget  by  $64 
billion.  So  the  resolution  itself  has  so 
little  meaning.  In  many  ways.  I  think 
we  are  participating  in  nothing  more 
than  a  charade  as  we  go  through  this 
process. 

But  we  have  had  some  talk  about 
how  much  deficit  we  have  in  this 
budget,  but  I  think  the  real  bottom 
line  is  how  much  the  national  debt  is 
going  up  with  each  one  of  these 
budget  resolutions. 

In  last  year's  resolution,  we  raised 
the  national  debt  by  $147  billion,  and 
here  in  this  budget  we  are  raising  the 
national  debt  limit  in  the  ciirrent  year 
another  $99  billion.  That  means  the 
current  year  increase  in  the  national 
debt  will  be  $246  billion. 

By  the  way,  this  Is  the  only  part  of 
the  whole  budget  resolution  that  has 
the  effect  of  law.  The  rest  of  it  all  can 
be  changed  and  will  be  changed,  but  as 
we  raise  the  national  debt  limit,  this 
becomes  the  law  of  the  land. 
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We  missed  last  year's  projection  in 
increase  in  the  national  debt  by  67 
percent.  That  was  the  degree  of  error 
that  we  had.  This  next  year's  budget 
deficit  that  we  project  is  $218  billion, 
and  if  we  miss  it  again,  by  67  percent 
that  deficit  will  be  $364  billion.  That 
will  come  to  a  total  between  1983  and 
1984  we  will  increase  the  national  debt 
to  the  tune  of  $610  billion.  The  nation- 
al debt  will  then  be  well  over  $1.5  tril- 
lion. 

Now,  this  means  that  the  problem 
that  we  face  is  much  more  serious 
than  anybody  would  lead  us  to  believe 
by  the  conversations  that  I  have  heard 
so  far  today  on  the  House  floor. 

We  have  heard  some  comments 
made  about  monetary  policy,  but  you 
cannot  blame  evenrthlng  on  monetary 
policy  and  you  cannot  expect  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  to  solve  our  problems  if 
we  deliver  to  them  a  deficit  of  $610  bil- 
Uon. 

Our  problems  we  face  as  a  nation  are 
overwhelming.  We  are  sitting  on  a 
debt  time  bomb.  And  the  seat  of  the 
problem  Is  here  in  the  Congress.  Budg- 
ets of  this  magnitude  and  the  uncon- 
trollable deposits  that  come  from 
them  must  be  stopped  if  we  want  to 
avoid  an  economic  holocaust  in  this 
country. 

Today  the  administration  reported 
prices  are  no  longer  going  up  and  that 
inflation  has  now  been  licked.  Yet  we 
know  that  for  the  past  several  months 
the  money  supply  has  been  growing  at 
an  annual  rate  of  20  percent.  Interest 
rates  are  lower  but  still  outrageously 
high.  Both  conservatives  and  liberals 
blame  the  Fed  for  not  lowering  the 
rates  further— implying  really  for  even 
more  money  creation.  It  is  only  a 
matter  of  time  until  inflation  explodes 
once  again.  } 


We  cannot  blame  only  the  Federal 
Reserve's  policy.  It  is  the  system  of 
government  that  we  have  accepted 
that  is  at  fault  We  cannot  solve  our 
problems  until  we  see  that  and  realise 
its  relationship  to  the  nature  of 
money.  Until  we  have  a  redeemable 
gold  dollar  we  can  only  expect  more  of 
the  same. 

The  real  issue  is  that  big  govern- 
ment is  financed  through  a  fiat  paper 
money  system.  In  order  to  finance  the 
conservatives  desires  for  militarism 
and  overseas  adveiiturism  and  the  lib- 
erals desire  for  expanded  welfare 
spending  the  Federal  Reserve  must  re- 
spond. When  we  reject  welfarism  and 
militarism  we  once  again  can  adopt  an 
honest  money  standard  that  would 
assure  economic  growth,  low  interest 
rates,  peace  and  prosperity  for  alL 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  DeWimx). 

Mr.  DxWINK  Mr.  (Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  this  budget.  This 
budget  hits  the  same  people  who 
always  get  hit  hardest  by  the  Oovem- 
ment,  namely,  the  working  American. 

When  are  we  going  to  make  a  prom- 
ise to  these  Americans  and  keep  it?  We 
promised  a  tax  cut  and  we  promised  to 
streamline      Oovemment      spending. 
That  is  the  direction  in  which  we  have 
been  moving  over  the  past  2  years. 
Many  of  us.  in  fact,  were  sent  here 
with    that   very   mandate.    But   this 
budget  takes  us  right  back  to  square 
one.  It  eliminates  the  third  year  of  the 
tax  cut  and  it  eliminates  tax  Indexing. 
I  might  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
has  been  a  lot  of  hedging  from  that 
side  of  the  aisle  all  during  the  debate 
today    about   whether   or   not   their 
budget  will  do  away  with  tax  indexing 
and  the  third  year  of  the  tax  cut.  But 
I  think  if  you  can  look  at  this  budget, 
there  is  absolutely  no  question  about 
it.  Every  American  should  know  that 
if  this  budget  is  passed  we  are  going  to 
eliminate  tax  indexing  and  we   are 
going  to  eliminate  the  third  year  of 
the  tax  cut  and  we  are  going  to  put  it 
right  back  on  the  back  of  the  middle 
class  American.  No  matter  how  much 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  protests 
there  is  absolutely  no  doubt  about 
that. 

All  told,  this  budget  eliminates  42 
percent  of  the  net  tax  reductions  Con- 
gress authorized  over  the  past  2  years 
and  restores  97  percent  of  the  cuts  in 
Government  spending.  Was  Congress 
Just  kidding  when  it  enacted  those 
measures  several  years  ago?  We  should 
hold  the  line  on  (3ovemment  spending 
and  give  our  hard  working  constitu- 
ents the  tax  relief  that  this  very  Con- 
gress said  we  were  going  to  give  them  2 
years  ago. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  constmie  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Pabbis). 


Mr.  PARRia  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
budget  we  have  before  us  represents  a 
return  to  the  fafled  policies  of  the 
past,  policies  that  have  been  rejected 
again  and  again  by  the  American 
people. 

After  a  decade  of  allowing  our  sup- 
port for  the  Naticm's  defense  to  de- 
cline In  real  terms,  decline  while  the 
Soviet  Union  increased  its  defense 
vending  by  40  percent,  in  1980  we 
began  to  rebuild.  We  be^ui  to 
strengthen  our  national  security,  to 
upgrade  our  military.  We  began  to 
make  America  more  safe,  more  secure. 
Now  the  leadersh^  of  this  House  is 
asking  us  to  abandon  that  course. 
They  want  us  to  return  to  a  position 
of  military  Inferiority. 

The  budget  we  are  considering  today 
wiU  mean  an  average  annual  reduction 
in  military  pending  of  more  than  $45 
billion  over  the  next  5  years.  I  say  that 
is  penny  wise  and  pound-foolish.  What 
level  of  defense  spending  is  adequate 
for  national  security  is  certainly  de- 
batable, but  a  reduction  of  that 
amount  is  clearly  excessive  and  dan- 
gerous to  our  security. 

While  I  find  it  abhorrent  that  the 
leadership  of  this  House  is  willing  to 
Jeopardize  our  national  security  in  its 
partisan  attempt  to  restore  the  budget 
priorities  of  Jimmy  Carter.  I  am  equal- 
ly revolted  by  the  leadership's  willing- 
ness to  Jeopardize  the  personal  fimm- 
cial  security  of  millions  of  working 
Americans. 

Yet,  what  else  can  you  conclude 
after  examining  a  budget  with  tax  in- 
creases of  $35  billion  next  year  alone, 
and  $319  billion  over  the  next  5  years. 
There  is  only  one  way  such  a  tremen- 
dous increase  in  taxes  can  be  achieved 
and  they  know  it:  The  third  year  of 
the  tax  cut  and  indexing  will  be  re- 
pealed under  the  Democrat  budget. 

Repealing  the  third  year  of  the  tax 
cut  means  that  the  average  American 
family  will  see  their  taxes  increasing 
higher  and  higher.  The  average  work- 
ing American's  income  tax  will  in- 
crease almost  $350  in  the  next  5  years. 
Eliminating  the  protection  of  income 
tax  indexing  against  inflation  will 
surely  put  every  American  family  on  a 
roller  coaster  ride  to  higher  tax  brack- 
ets. Every  American  family  realizes 
that  they  are  earning  more  and  more 
in  income  and  it  is  buying  less  and  less 
as  time  goes  by. 

(Tut  our  national  defense.  Raise 
taxes  again  and  again.  Spend  money 
the  people  do  not  have  for  things  the 
people  do  not  need  or  want.  We  have 
heard  that  song  before.  It  is  the  same 
tune  that  brought  this  Nation  to  the 
brink  of  disaster. 

If  you  vote  for  this  budget,  my 
friends,  make  no  mistake  about  it:  It 
will  surely  take  us  there  again. 

Bir.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pobtkr). 
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Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  while 
this  budget  cuts  bade  on  the  rate  of  in- 
crease In  defense  q>aidlng,  the  savings 
achieved  is  immedUately  funneled  Into 
Increases  In  social  programs  instead  of 
bdng  used  to  reduce  the  deficit  that  Is 
so  great  a  drag  on  our  economy.  This 
alone  Is  sufficient  for  me  to  vote  "no". 

But,  in  addition,  with  incredible 
shortsightedness,  this  budget  calls  for 
significant  tax  increases  right  In  the 
midst  of  an  incipient  econmnic  recov- 
ery. Never  has  a  tax  cut— the  one  due 
July  1— been  better  timed.  But  this 
budget  would  repeal  it  and  dampen 
consumer  spending  right  when  it  Is 
needed  most.  What  nonsense,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

This  budget  should  be  rejected  out 
of  hand. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man frmn  Ksnims  (Mr.  Slattkbt). 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  srielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  mn>reclate  the  op- 
portimlty  to  speak  to  this  matter  once 
again.  The  point  I  wanted  to  reempha- 
slze,  after  listening  to  more  of  the 
debate,  is  the  simple  point  that,  in  the 
future,  it  will  take  a  majority  vote  in 
this  body  to  raise  a  dime  in  taxes,  it 
WiU  also  take  a  majority  vote  in  this 
body  to  spend  a  dime  In  the  future. 

This  resolution  mandates  this  Con- 
gress to  spend  nothing  or  tax  nothing. 
And  I  would  Just  point  out  that,  in  the 
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1981,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Ohamm)  asked  a  rhetorical  question. 

Are  we  manrtatlng  throush  reconciliation 
any  kind  of  tax  cut? 

And  his  response  to  his  own  question 
was,  "No." 

I  think  that  underlines  the  point 
that  I  am  making.  A  lot  of  the  political 
discussion  that  we  have  heard  here 
today  is  Just  that.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is,  we  do  not  mandate  a  dime  in 
spending,  nor  do  we  mandate  a  dime  of 
new  taxes  to  be  raised. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  BCr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Pduuhs).  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chaimum.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  resolution.  I  believe 
this  resolution  offers  a  more  realistic 
perspective  on  the  Nation's  priorities. 

I  am  particularly  encouraged  by  the 
proposals  for  education,  training,  and 
child  nutrition.  For  2  years,  the 
present  administration,  through  its 
budget  resolutions,  has  pursued  a 
policy  of  huge  increases  for  defense, 
major  tax  cuts,  and  a  tightly  con- 
trolled money  supply,  while  turning  its 
iMck  on  those  areas  critical  to  domes- 
tic strength. 

This  resolution  recognizes  that  the 
vitality  of  our  people  and  our  economy 


depends  on  our  having  a  solid  founda- 
tion in  educaUoD.  training,  and  nutri- 
tion. 

In  the  area  of  elementary  *nd 
secondary  education,  the  resolution  re- 
stores some  of  the  funding  cuts  "«Mf 
over  the  past  2  years  In  key  programs. 
Elementvy  and  seomdary  educatkm 
funding  declined  14  percent  between 
fiscal  years  1980  and  198^  witii  some 
small  rest<»mti<nis  made  for  a  few  pro- 
grams in  fiscal  year  198S. 

These  cutbacks  have  harmed  pow 
children  and  increased  unemployment 
through  teacher  layoffs.  For  example, 
cuts  in  the  chapter  1  program  for  dis- 
advantaged children  have  meant  that 
up  to  234.000  fewer  students  are  being 
served  and  5,600  teachers  are  unon- 
ployed.  Right  now  approximately  9 
million  children  are  eligible  to  partici- 
pate in  chapter  1.  but  only  5.4  millkm 
can  be  served. 

The  resolution  would  allow  for  a 
$660  million  increase  in  the  chapter  1 
program,  which  evaluations  show  to  be 
one  of  our  most  successful  ^deral 
programs. 

The  resolution  also  acknowledges 
the  importance  of  vocational  educa- 
tion in  reducing  unemployment  and 
pulling  us  out  of  the  recession.  A  limit- 
ed survey  of  14  States  shows  367.564 
students  have  been  turned  away  from 
vocational  training  and  3.168  teachers 
have  been  laid  off  in  the  past  2  yean 
due  to  funding  cuts  from  aU  sources. 
The  assumption  in  the  resolution  to 
increase  vocational  and  adult  educa- 
tion by  $114  million  is  a  sound  one. 

The  budget  also  contains  $200  mil- 
lion in  restoration  funds  for  the  child 
nutrition  programs.  In  fiscal  year 
1982.  the  child  nutrition  programs 
were  cut  $1.5  billion.  The  effects  of 
these  cutbacks  have  been  severe: 

Over  2.700  schools  and  over  three 
million  children  have  dropped  out  of 
the  school  lunch  program.  Approxi- 
mately 13  percent  of  the  children  are 
from  low-income  families. 

Some  650  schools  and  500.000  chil- 
dren have  dropped  out  of  the  school 
breakfast  program;  97  percent  of  the 
school  breakfast  funds  support  needy 
children. 

About  500,000  fewer  children  re- 
ceived summer  lunches  as  a  result  of 
the  40  percent  cut  in  the  summer  food 
program.  This  program  serves  low- 
income  areas  exclusively. 

Funding  for  the  child  care  food  pro- 
gram was  cut  30  percent;  80  perorat  of 
these  program  funds  siipport  meais  for 
low-income  children. 

In  spite  of  the  damaging  effects  of 
the  1982  cutbacks,  the  President  is 
proposing  an  additional  $350  million  in 
child  nutrition  cutba^  for  fiscal  year 
1084.  In  addition,  he  is  proposing  to 
freeze  the  WIC  program  at  its  1983 
level  of  $1,060  billion.  This  freeze 
would  mean  that  115.000  low-Income 
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and  malnourished  women.  Infants,  and 
chfldien  would  have  to  be  dropped 
from  the  present  WIC  caseloads. 

The  emergency  jobs  conference 
report  that  we  are  considering  today 
contains  an  additional  $100  million  for 
the  WIC  program  in  fiscal  year  1983. 
And  the  budget  resolution  under 
debate  now  rejects  the  President's  call 
for  further  cutbacks  in  child  nutrition 
•Bd  a  "freeee"  on  the  WIC  program. 
.../Instead,  child  nutrition  receives  an  ad- 
ditional $200  million  and  the  WIC  pro- 
gram an  additional  $300  million  for 
fiscal  year  1984. 

In  higher  education,  the  budget  res- 
olution also  restores  some  of  the  fund- 
ing cuts  made  during  the  last  2  years. 
Pell  grants  Increase  from  $2.4  billion 
to  $3.0  billion.  Other  grants  and  loans 
are  also  Increased. 

The  new  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act  Increases  from  $3.7  billion  to  $5.0 
billion.  And  I  am  very  pleased  that  a 
new  $4  billion  is  also  provided  for  a 
new  emergency  Jobs  program. 

Increases  are  also  Included  for  the 
elderly  employment  program  and  for 
Head  Start. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  budget  resolu- 
tion does  not  undo  all  the  harm  done 
in  the  last  2  years,  but  It  Is  a  start. 
And  we  must  make  that  start  if  we  are 
to  meet  the  needs  of  our  people  today 
and  lay  the  foundations  for  a  better 
country  tomorrow. 

The  following  table  shows  the  in- 
creases assumed  in  the  first  budget 
resolution  for  fiscal  year  1984  for  se- 
lected programs  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

Inertaae  over 

fitcalyear  1M3 

appropriation 


Inenamover 

fitealweuTlUi 

AjipfoprteMoM 

Aging " "•  *•■' 

Community  services  blo^  grant..  37.5 

AcUon •i 

Low-income  energy  aasistanoe 2T».0 

Special  milk *  -*;\ 

Child  nutrition J**-^ 

WIC ~ »<"•* 


TlUe  I/chapter  1 

Education    block    grant/special 
procrams 

Science  and  math ~.~ — ~~~~. 

BOingual  education ~. — 

Impact  aid - — 

Education  for  the  handicapped.... 

Vocational  education ~.~. 

Adult  education 

Indian  education... — ~. -..~~.. 

Pell  grants 

Supplemental  opportunity 

giants 

Work-study •.•.••••• — •• 

Direct  loans 

State  Incentive  grants 

OSL.. 

NatlCHial  Institute  of  Education... 

Libraries - 

Arts  and  humanities 

Employment  and  training  assist- 


UMI 


Forward  (\mdlng  of  the  above. — 

Emergency  Jobs  program 

Community  service  employment 

for  older  Americans 

WW 

American  Conservation  Corps. 

Labor  servloes ».»...... 

Black  l\mg  benefits — ..».~. — •.•»•• 

Rehabilitation 

Head  Start 


663.7 

71.6 
996.0 

34.8 

116.7 

113.3 

(>) 

43.4 
600.0 

14.6 

10.0 
8.8 

16.8 

»  -761.6 

0.0 

0.0 

19.3 

1.360.7 
3.911.0 
4.060.0 

14.1 
14.3 
44.1 
44.1 
»-6.0 
116.3 
78.0 


•The  rcaoluUon  ■«■■"**■  an  inereaae  of  tllS.3 
mUlkm  for  vocstlonsi  And  idult  educkUon. 

'The  reeoluUoo  unimee  the  CBO  current  policy 
esUniAte  for  these  enttUement  procruns. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sim»e  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  PAwrPTA). 

Mr.   PANETTA.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
would  also  like  to  take  this  opportuni- 
ty   to    alert    the    Members    to    the 
enforcement  procedures  contained  in 
the  committee  resolution.  First,  recon- 
ciliation Is  used   to   achieve  certain 
spending  cuts  assumed  in  the  resolu- 
tion. Seven  committees  are  given  rec- 
onciliation instructions:  Armed  Serv- 
ices for  the  8-month  COLA  delay  in 
military    retirement,    Education    and 
Labor  for  the  COLA  delay  in  PECA. 
Foreign  Affairs  for  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice COLA  delay.  Post  Office  and  avU 
Service  on  the  COLA  delay  for  civil 
service  retirement,  and  the  4-percent 
pay  raise.  Small  Business  on  SBA  dis- 
aster loans,  and  the  Veterans  Commit- 
tee for  the  COLA  delay  on  compensa- 
tion benefits.  FlnaUy  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  Is  reconciled  on  the 
revenue  Increases  assimied  in  the  reso- 
lution. ^     . 
The  resolution  sets  a  June  6  dead- 
line for  submission  of  committee  legis- 
lation dealing  with  spending  cuts  to 
the    House    Budget    Committee,    but 
allows  committees  to  report  directly  to 
the  House   If   they   have  completed 
their  work  before  June  1.  The  Ways 
and   Means   Committee   is   asked   to 
report  their  recommendations  by  June 

Second,  the  resolution  includes  a  de- 
layed enrollment  provision.  If  a  com- 
mittee bill  breaches  Its  302(a)  alloca- 
tions with  any  piece  of  legislation, 
that  legislation  will  not  be  enrolled 
tmtU  after  the  second  budget  resolu- 
tion Is  In  place. 

Third,  the  resolution  provides  for  a 
number  of  options  on  the  second 
budget  resolution.  First,  if  we  do  noth- 
ing then  on  October  1  the  first  budget 
resolution  will  automatically  become 
the  second  resolution.  We  also  have 
the  option  in  the  Budget  Committee 
of  reporting  a  resolution  that  simply 
updates  the  first  budget  resolution  for 
changes  In  economic  assximptlons  and 
for  technical  changes.  Finally  we  can 
do  a  normal  second  budget  resolution 
if  circumstances  call  for  one. 

Finally  the  resolution  provides  that 
any  bill  within  the  302(a)  allocations 
of  the  committee  that  reported  it  will 
not  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order  for 
breaching  the  spending  ceilings  set  in 
the  automatic  or  updated  version  of 
the  second  budget  resolution. 


I  would  like  to  emphasise  that  In 
formulating     these    procedures    the 
Budget  Committee  worked  hard  to  ac- 
commodate the  concerns  of  the  other 
House  Committees.  I  personally  met 
with  staff  representatives  of  the  other 
committees  and  distributed  the  en- 
forcement language  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee was  considering  in  its  prelimi- 
ruuy  deliberations  on  the  fiscal  year 
1984   budget.    In   response   to   these 
meetings    I    received    excellent    com- 
ments from  committee  chairmen  on 
problems  with  the  procedures  and  sug- 
gestions  for  changes   or   alternative 
methods  of  enforcing  the  budget  reso- 
lution. These  comments  were  taken 
into  account  before  enforcement  lan- 
guage contained  in  the  final  version  of 
the  budget  resolution  was  developed. 

The  procedxu-es  set  forth  in  this  res- 
olution will  not  please  everyone.  I  be- 
lieve, however,  they  are  well  thought 
out.  workable  and  reflect  the  concerns 
of  the  House  committees  who.  after 
all.  will  have  to  live  under  any  resolu- 
tion we  pass  In  the  Congress.  Frankly 
we  have  a  long  way  to  go  in  this  area. 
The  last  2  years  have  been  an  enor- 
mous strain  on  the  budget  process.  We 
have  lived  under  budget  resolutions 
and  enforcement  procedures  that  were 
not   supported   by   the   majority   of 
Democrats  in  the  House.  This  caused 
enormous     resentment.     Passing     a 
budget  on  the  majority  side  should 
clear  up  some  of  the  problems.  TWs 
will  not  be  a  cure-all,  however.  What  Is 
needed  now  is  a  complete  debate  on  aU 
budget  process  issues.  The  primary 
forum  for  this  debate  will  be  the  Rules 
Committees  Task  Force  on  the  Budget 
Process,  chaired  by  Mr.  Bnumsow. 
This  task  force  has  already  held  ex- 
tensive hearings  on  the  budget  proc- 
ess, and  win  be  going  back  to  work 
after  we  pass  a  first  budget  resolution 
to  work  on  some  concrete  proposals 
for  amending  the  Budget  Act. 

I  think  we  all  recognize  that  a  great- 
er degree  of  commxmication  and  con- 
sultation Is  essential  to  a  workable 
budget  process.  As  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee's  Budget  Process 
Task  Force  I  will  be  working  with 
Chairman  Joms  to  make  sure  other 
committees  of  the  House  are  aware  of 
our  enforcement  procedures  and  that 
their  concerns  are  taken  Into  account 
as  we  Implement  these  procedures 
during  the  rest  of  this  year. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Kemp). 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  tell  me 
why  you  are  turning  your  back  on  this 
resolution  on  the  analysis  of  the  econ- 
omy by  our  staff  and  by  the  distin- 
guished economist  of  the  CBO.  Alice 
Rlvlln. 

The  CBO  advises  that  repealing  or 
reducing  the  1983  tax  cut  would  have 
the  disadvantage  of  increasing  tax  rev- 
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enuei  in  the  near  term  when  the  eco- 
nomic recovery  is  too  fragile. 

Why  are  we  taktaig  the  wrong  advice 
here?  There  were  no  CBO  eoonomists. 
no  buatneas  economists,  there  was  not 
anjrone  who  came  before  our  commit- 
tee and  told  us  that  we  could  help  the 
American  economy  recover  from  the 
recession  by  raising  taxes.  Why  are 
you  doing  it,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. wlU  the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  do  not 
intend  to  turn  my  back  on  anyone,  cer- 
tainly not  anyone  as  dear  as  Dr.  Alice 
Rlvlln. 

What  we  recommend  in  this  budget 
is  a  revenue  target.  It  could  be 
achieved  by  ways  such  as  Senator  Do- 
Mnnci  has  suggested,  on  Imported  oil 

fees.    

Mr.  KEBCP.  $30  billion  on  imported 
oil,  Mr.  Chairman?  Is  that  what  you 
have  got  in  mind  for  the  American 
taxpayer? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  It  could 
be  raised  by  taking  the  President's  tax 
increase  and  moving  it  forward. 

Mr.  KEMP.  That  is  a  30-  to  40-per- 
cent increase  per  gallon  ija  the  gas  tax. 
Hi.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  There  are 
a  number  of  ways  to  raise  it. 

ISx.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  Members  know  what 
they  are  voting  for.  Now,  If  you  vote 
for  a  $30  billion  tax  increase  In  1983 
and  a  $40  billion  tax  Inojease,  Mr.  Pa- 
nxTA.  in  1984.  and  a  $50  billion  in- 
crease in  1985.  I  want  tQ  know,  and  I 
think  the  Members  ought  to  know, 
from  whence  it  is  going  to  come.  It  is 
going  to  come  either  on  imported  oil. 
which  will  be  translated  into  higher 
gasoline,  higher  home  heating  oU. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  those  of  you 
who  live  In  the  Northeast.  If  there  is 
anybody  left  in  the  Chamber,  every 
single  home,  almost.  In  the  Northeast 
is  heated  with  oil.  Are  you  telling  us 
you  are  going  to  put  a  $30  billion  tax 
on  imported  oil  and  tell  us  It  is  not 
going  to  be  tacked  on  to  prices  of 
people  who  drive  cars  and  people  who 
heat  their  homes  with  oil  will  have  to 
pay? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  If  the  gen- 
tleman wHl  yield.  I  assume,  from  the 
gentleman's  comments,  that  he  would 
not  support  the  President's  recommen- 
dation for  tax  increases,  including  the 
excise  tax  on  oil. 

Ux.  KEMP.  Not  only  does  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  weU  not  support  any  tax 
increase  now  or  in  the  near  future 
such  as  the  third  year  tax  or  indexing 
or  future  surtaxes.  I  did  not  support 
the  tax  increase  in  1982,  because  the 
American  people  are  overtaxed,  not 
undertaxed.  I  will  tell  you.  Mr.  Johbs. 
you  have  wiped  out  any  tax  cuts  to  the 
American  people  by  your  budget.  The 
increase  in  taxes  In  1982,  coupled  with 
the  gas  tax,  coupled  with  the  accelera- 


tion of  the  payroll  tax,  coupled  with 
bracket  creep,  coupled  with  social  se- 
curity tax.  totally  wipes  out  the  $1.6 
trillion  tax  cut  of  1981  between  1981 
and  1988. 

It  is  all  over.  If  you  can  find  any 
economist  left,  right  or  center,  who  be- 
lieves, when  consmner  spending  is  Just 
barely  rising,  and  with  this  economy 
as  fragile  as  it  is,  with  economic 
growth  only  rising  4  percent  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1983,  that  we  should 
put  this  tax  burden  on  the  economy.  I 
would  like  to  know  who  supports  It. 
Walter  Heller  does  not  Otto  Eckstein 
does  not  think  we  should  remove  the 
third  year,  the  New  York  Tln\es  does 
not  think  we  should  remove  the  third 
year.  They  think  we  should  accelerate 
it.  They  may  do  it  for  different  rea- 
sons, but  basically  they  believe  that 
the  consumer,  the  working  men,  and 
women  of  America,  that  this  economy 
cannot  afford  a  tax  Increase  of  this 
magnitude,  and  you.  Mr.  Jons,  are 
doing  something  to  the  people  of  New 
York  and  the  people  of  this  country 
that  I  am  not  going  to  stand  here  and 
let  go  unnoticed. 
Why  are  you  doing  it.  Jnarr? 
Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  I  will  admire  his  con- 
sistency in  opposing  both  his  Presi- 
dent and  his  recommendations  for  tax 
increases,  as  well  as  any  recommenda- 
tions for  deferring  further  tax  cuts. 

I  would  point  out.  though,  that  the 
Joint  Tax  Committee  has  noted  at  this 
particular  time  In  tax  expenditures 
there  Is  something  like  $328  billion  in 
tax  expenditures  in  1984.  A  lot  of 
people  think  that  some  of  those  are 
unnecessary  and  perhaps  some  of 
those  could  be  looked  at  again  to  raise 
revenues  that  would  not  result  in  a 
general  tax  Increase. 

Mr.  KEMP.  $30  billion,  Jnonr— Mr. 
Chairman,  excuse  me  for  being  so  fa- 
miliar. We  are  on  the  same  committee. 
Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  We  are 
objective.  We  are  on  the  same  wave- 
lengthy 

Mr.  KEMP.  Here  is  what  the  CBO 
told  us  in  the  report.  Do  you  remem- 
ber the  c:BO  analysis?  They  said  that 
higher  income  taxes  and  higher  pay- 
roll taxes  will  discourage  work. 

a  1820 

Not  only  does  it  discourage  work.  It 
discourages  the  workers,  and  not  only 
does  it  discourage  work  and  workers,  it 
discourages  hiring  people.  You  cannot 
hire  people  when  the  payroll  taxes  are 
raised  and  when  the  income  taxes  are 
raised  because  it  puts  a  tremendous 
wedge  between  the  income  paid  to  a 
worker  and  what  he  or  she  takes 
home.  It  raises  the  cost  of  labor. 

B4r.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  wiU  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  second  most  active  member  of  the 
Budget    Committee    trying    to    raise 
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taxes  on  the  American  working  people, 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  PANITTTA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  jrlelding. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Kncp) 
has  expired. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Ksicp). 

Mr.  KEMP.  And  I  will  now  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  be- 
cause I  mentioned  his  name. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  The  question  I 
would  ask  the  gentleman,  if  he  does 
not  want  to  cut  defense  spending,  he 
does  not  want  to  cut  discretionary 
spending  and  he  does  not  want  to  raise 
revenues,  how  would  he  reduce  the 
enormous  deficit  we  have? 

Mr.  KEMP.  Here  it  is,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. You  are  going  to  get  the  unvar- 
nished truth  as  to  reducing  deficits.  I 
do  not  know  if  you  wHl  believe  it,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  said 
there  are  only  two  ways  to  get  the  def- 
icit down,  either  raise  taxes  or  cut 
spending,  and  he  wants  to  do  both  in 
his  own  fashion. 

But  there  is  a  third.  There  is  a  third 
way.  Get  those  interest  rates  down, 
get  this  economy  back  on  its  feet,  and 
get  people  back  to  work.  Get  the  facto- 
ries back  into  production  and  back  to 
high  levels  of  utilization.  As  the  econo- 
my grows  the  factories  will  not  only  be 
paying  taxes,  but  so  will  the  people, 
and  it  will  help  get  this  deficit  down. 

With  economic  recovery  the  deficit 
will  be  removed  or  more  manageable 
as  people  go  back  to  work. 

Do  not  erode  the  opportunity  to  get 
this  country  back  to  work  by  voting 
for  this  budget  which  attacks  the 
economy  and  the  working  people  of 
America. 

The  tax  increases  proposed  by  the 
House  Budget  Committee  over  and 
above  the  new  social  security  tax  in- 
creases would  result  In  massive  tax  in- 
creases on  the  American  people. 

In  fact,  when  combined  with  last 
year's  tax  Increases,  bracket  creep,  and 
previously  scheduled  social  security 
taxes,  the  Democrats  new  tax  in- 
creases would  wipe  out  completely  the 
tax  cuts  enacted  in  1981  and  resiilt  In 
a  net  tax  Increase  on  the  economy  of 
nearly  $200  billion  between  1981  and 
1988. 

The  tax  cut  enacted  in  1981  Just 
barely  offsets  the  rising  tax  burden  on 
the  economy  under  present  law.  Be- 
tween fiscal  1981  and  1988.  the  Eco- 
nomic Recovery  Tax  Act  reduces  taxes 
by  an  estimated  $1,138  trillion,  a  sub- 
stantial amount.  But  a  substantial  tax 
cut  is  needed  to  offset  the  equally  sub- 
stantial tax  Increases  facing  American 
taxpayers  between  1981  and  1988. 

Last  summer's  tax  bill  raises  taxes 
by  $281  billion. 

The  gasoline  tax  bill  raises  taxes  by 
$21  biUlon. 
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IiiflBti(m>induoed  bn^et  creep 
ntaea  taxes  by  $489  bOlkm. 

PrevkNjdy  scheduled  aodal  security 
taxes  raise  taxes  by  $214  bOlkm.  and 
the  proposed  bipaitlsan  social  security 
rescue  plan  wffl  raise  an  additional  $56 

The  total  tax  increases  amount  to 
$1061  bHUon.  leaving  the  taxpayers 
with  a  net  tax  cut  of  only  $77  bUlion 
between  1»81  and  1»88. 

If  taxes  are  raised  by  an  additional 
$265  Ulllon— «8  the  Democrats  are 
nroposing  in  their  budget— the  total 
tax  increase  between  1981  and  1988 
will  be  $1,326  trillion,  resulting  in  a 
net  tax  increase  of  $188  billion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  repeal  of  Index- 
ing would  be  unfair  to  lower  income 
earners:  78  percent  of  the  benefits  go 
to  those  earning  less  than  $50,000  a 
year.  A— ""'"g  an  inflation  rate  of  4.5 
percent,  the  repeal  of  indexing  would 
result  in  a  9.4-percent  increase  in  tax 
liability  for  people  with  less  than 
$10,000  in  adjusted  gross  income. 
Those  earning  between  $20,000  and 
$30,000  would  experience  a  3.2-percent 
Increase  in  tax  liability  and  those  with 
$200,000  only  a  0.5-percent  increase. 

As  the  New  York  Times  editorial- 
lied,  the  reason  for  this  is  that  the 
lower  tax  brackets  are  the  narrowest 
in  pCTcentage  terms,  so  Inflation 
causes  income  to  rise  through  the 
brackets  faster  at  the  bottom.  In  addi- 
tion, personal  exemptions  and  the  zero 
bracket  are  large  relative  to  total 
income  in  the  lower  brackets. 

Since  about  85  percent  of  small  busi- 
nesses pay  only  personal  income  tax. 
indexing  and  the  third  year  tax  rate 
reduction  are  important  to  anall  busi- 
ness. The  lower  marginal  tax  rates 
also  help  to  hold  down  wage  pressures, 
and  this  helps  prevent  American  prod- 
ucts from  being  priced  out  of  both  do- 
mestic and  foreign  markets. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  Paul  Craig  Rob- 
erts argued,  during  1981  the  argument 
was  that  the  budget  deficits  would 
cause  inflatioiL  When  the  inflation 
rate  collapsed  despite  deficit  projec- 
tions that  grew  like  Topsy,  the  argu- 
ment became  that  deficits  cause  high 
interest  rates.  Over  the  course  of  the 
year  ttom  August  1981  to  August  1982 
while  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  pressed  this  argument  on  ev- 
oyone  who  would  listen,  estimates  of 
the  deficit  doubled  and  tripled,  but  in- 
terest rates  fell  substantially. 

The  official  deficit  projection  for 
1983  rose  from  $62.9  bOllon  in  Septem- 
ber 1981  to  $115  billion  in  July  1982. 
with  unofficial  projections  placing  the 
deficit  at  $140  billion.  Despite  the 
mushroranlng  deficit,  from  August  6, 
1981,  to  August  6.  1982— prior  to  the 
Ug  financial  ma^et  rally  that  began 
on  August  17,  1982— interest  rates  on 
Treasury  bills  fell  33  percent.  The 
Itrime  rate  declined  27  percent,  the 
PMeral  funds  rate  fell  43  percent,  and 
the  rate  on  90Klay  commercial  paper 


was  down  35  pereoit.  The  interest  rate 
on  3-year  Treasury  notes  fell  from  15.8 
to  IZA  percent,  and  interest  rates  on 
10-year  Treasuries  declined  a  fuU  per- 
centage point 

If  deficits  or  the  fear  of  them  push 
up  interest  rates,  how  do  we  explain 
this  fall  in  rates,  much  less  the  behav- 
ior of  the  financial  markets  since 
August  17,  1982?  On  September  1. 
1982.  the  CBO  revised  its  1983  deficit 
projection  upwaurd  from  $118  billion  to 
$150  billion,  and  Solomon  Bros.,  fore- 
cast a  1983  deficit  of  $178  billion. 
Since  that  time  larger  projections 
have  appeared.  Yet  the  rally  contin- 
ued in  the  financial  markets. 

There  Is  no  evidence  either  that  rais- 
ing taxes  reduces  the  deficits.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  was  told  that  the  Tax 
Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act 
of  1982  would  narrow  the  1983-87 
budget  deficits  by  $329  billion.  In- 
stead, by  December  OMB's  deficit  pro- 
jections had  doubled. 

You  cannot  reassiire  the  financial 
markets  by  raising  taxes.  My  advlc*  to 
you  1b  to  take  advantage  of  the  situa- 
tion and  fimdamentaUy  Improve  the 
tax  system.  If  you  do  not  want  to  do 
that,  we  should  shift  our  attention  to 
monetary  policy  and  make  sure  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  does  not  abort 
the  recovery. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  did  not  understand  all  of  that 
because  he  talks  faster  than  I  could 
understand  it.  But  I  i«>preciate  his 
fervor. 

I  would  only  point  out  that  since  he 
has  quoted  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  and  the  Director  of  CBO.  that 
they  do  indeed,  and  she  does  indeed 
say  that  the  comments  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  just  made  are  part  of 
the  Keynesian  theory  of  economics.  I 
think  he  is  a  Keynesian  in  that  re- 
spect. 

But  they  go  on  to  point  out,  as  is  re- 
ported from  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  where  it  says: 

According  to  traditional  macroeconomlc 
analyste  a  tax  Increase  or  spending  cut  could 
temporarily  reduce  economic  growth.  How- 
ever, there  la  now  a  strong  poiaiblllty  that 
the  enactment  of  budget  poUdea  that  sig- 
nificantly reduce  future  deficits  would  have 
favorable  effects  on  Interest  rates,  even  In 
the  near  term. 

In  the  present  situation  where  market 
participants  anticipate  large  Federal  deficits 
there  might  be  favorable  effects  on  long- 
term  Interest  rates  shortly  after  enactment 
of  budget  policies  that  reduce  future  defi- 
cits. If  so,  timely  enactment  of  policies  to 
reduce  future  deficits  could  encourage  a 
more  rapid  economic  recovery  in  the  near 
term,  particularly  if  accompanied  by  accom- 
modating monetary  poUcy.  Such  a  diange  In 
the  policy  mix  could  tower  Interest  rates 
and  permit  that  recovery  to  conform  more 
closely  to  past  recoveries. 


Again  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  he  has  been  consistent 
on  his  tax  policy.  I  Jxist  believe  that 
the  first  thing  we  have  to  do  to  get  in- 


terest rates  imder  control  is  to  get 
those  defldts  undn  controL 
Mr.  KEMP,  wm  the  gentleman  yield 

for  a  questtoo?  ^^ 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Chairman.  wOl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  yield 
first  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  PEASE.  I  would  Just  like  to 
make  a  comment. 

Our  friend  from  New  York  is  indeed 
consistent.  He  was  making  the  same 
speeches  2  years  ago  when  the  deficit 
was  $58  billion.  Now  it  is  over  $200  bil- 
lion and  he  has  not  changed  his  tune. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  concerned  par- 
ticularly with  the  approximately  $30 
billion  in  new  revenue  called  for  in  the 
budget  committee  resolution.  If  we  ap- 
prove this  resolution,  we  will  have 
taken  the  first  step  toward  raising 
taxes  in  fiscal  year  1984. 

Whether  we  raise  $8  billion  as  men- 
tioned by  Chairman  Rostbrkowski  or 
the  $30  billion  In  the  budget  resolu- 
tion, we  must  give  new  thought  to  the 
erosion  of  progressivlty  In  our  Tax 
Code.  I  feel  strongly  that  any  and  all 
tax  increases  must  bow  to  the  princi- 
ples of  equity  and  efficiency.  It  is  es- 
sential that  the  Members  of  this 
House  consider  closing  tax  loopholes 
before  raising  individual  taxes.  Closihg 
tax  loopholes  is  one  way  that  Congress 
can  make  our  government  more  fair 
and  can  broaden  our  shrinking  reve- 
nue base. 

It  is  worth  remembering  that  41  per- 
cent of  all  taxpayers  make  $15,000  a 
year  or  less.  Yet.  these  people  got  less 
than  9  percent  of  the  1981  tadividual 
tax  cuts.  Although  taxpayers  making 
$15,000  or  less  were  pushed  aside  when 
it  came  to  handing  out  tax  cuts,  they 
have  been  asked  to  foot  the  bill  for 
the  revenue  lost  through  the  individ- 
ual and  corporate  tax  cuts  by  paying 
higher  excise  taxes. 

Tax  cuts  that  go  preponderantly  to 
the  wealthy  and  a  burgeoning  number 
of  tax  loopholes  that  go  only  to  chose 
rich  enough  to  take  advantage  of  them 
are  leading  people  to  the  conclusion 
that  only  the  poor  and  the  stupid  pay 
their  fair  share  of  taxes. 

Time  magazine  this  week  carried  a 
lead  article  on  the  erosion  of  our  vol- 
untary system  of  taxation.  The  article 
cites  IRS  estimates  that  we  will  lose 
$100  billion  this  year  from  taxpayers 
who  under  report  their  income,  shelter 
their  income  or  Just  plain  fall  to 
report  at  all.  This  $100  billion  in  reve- 
nue loss  to  the  Treasury  has  grown 
from  $29  billion  Just  a  decade  ago. 

If  we  have  to  raise  revenue  this  year. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  the 
President's  so-called  standby  tax  or  an 
energy  tax.  We  must  avoid  the  tempta- 
tion to  hicrease  the  tax  burden  on 
those  millions  of  lower  income  Ameri- 
cans who  frankly  cannot  take  any 
more.  Horizontal  equity— which  dic- 
tates   that    taxpayers    with    similar 


income  levds  should  pay  the  same 
taxes  regardleaB  of  the  sources  of  their 
income— is  ^•'^"'"Ing  an  Uluaion  in  our 
Tax  Code.  Thirty  thft^Miand  dollars  a 
year  in  Invested  incmne  produces  far 
greater  after-tax  income  than  $30,000 
earned  in  hourly  wages. 

On  partial  solution  to  the  problem 
was  suggerted  by  Chairman  Rosmi- 
KOWBKi  a  short  while  ago  when  he 
prmMsed  freesing  any  further  tax  cuts 
scheduled  to  go  into  effect  after  the 
end  of  1983.  Included  hi  the  freeze  are 
changes  hi  estate  and  gift  taxes,  the 
windfall  profit  tax.  certain  charitable 
deductions  for  nonitemizers.  BSOP's. 
and  the  new  15-peroent  net  interest 
exclusion  while  continuing  the  current 
exdse  tax  rates  on  tobacco  and  tele- 
phone use.  Although  this  proposal 
does  not  correct  the  most  longstanding 
inequities  hi  our  code,  it  does  limit  fur- 
ther damage  to  the  tax  base.  It  also 
postpones  consideration  of  all  major 
new  tax  reduction  proposals. 

Another  partial  solution  with  a 
strong  element  of  fairness  is  to  cap  the 
next  installment  of  the  income  tax  re- 
duction at  $700.  This  proposal  would 
generate  $6  billion  hi  fiscal  year  1984. 
Coupled  with  tax  loophole  closings,  it 
would  be  possible  to  generate  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  revenue  without 
further  damaging  the  progressivlty  of 
our  tax  system. 

Last  year  during  the  budget  debate. 
I  proposed  an  amendment  to  the  reso- 
lution listing  possible  loophole  clos- 
ings to  be  considered  in  reducing  the 
deficit.  Although  several  of  my  col- 
leagues termed  the  review  of  the  tax 
loopholes  "foolhardy"  saying  it  could 
not  be  done.  Senator  Dole  went  ahead 
and  achieved  what  many  in  the  House 
considered  impossible.  Included  in  the 
Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility 
Act  of  1982  were  14  of  the  proposed 
areas  for  consideration  in  my  amend- 
ment to  the  budget  resolution. 

I  feel  compelled  to  pohit  out  that 
substantial  revenue  can  be  generated 
by  closing  tax  loopholes.  The  so-called 
ordinary  hard-working  American  is  de- 
manding equity.  If  this  Congress  is  not 
prepared  to  reestablish  the  principle 
of  eqidty  in  our  Tax  Code,  our  volun- 
tary tax  system  is  in  trouble. 

Mr.  KEBO*.  I  can  imderstand  why 
the  gentleman  wants  to  revise  and 
extend. 

Will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me  to  re- 
spond? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  would 
first  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  AuCom ). 

Mr.  AtrCOIN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
withhold  for  Just  a  minute.  I  appreci- 
ate the  chairman  jielding.  If  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  will  be  patient, 
I  simply  want  to  say  I  support  the  res- 
olution. It  is  infinitely  better  than  the 
gentleman  from  New  York's  idea. 

I  rise  today  in  support  of  the  resolu- 
tion reported  by  the  House  Budget 
Committee. 
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I  did  a  great  deal  of  soul  searching 
last  night,  as  I  am  sure  most  of  you 
did.  I  have  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  ac- 
cepting what  I  consider  unnecessary 
some  of  the  expenditures  assumed  in 
this  budget,  and  having  voted  against 
the  deficits  of  Gerald  Ford  and  Jimmy 
Carter,  because  I  omsidered  those 
deficits  too  high,  it  would  have  seoned 
easy  to  reject  a  deficit  of  $174  billion 
as  shnply  betaig  out  of  the  ball  park. 

But  then  I  began  lotting  for  the 
better  alternative.  What  had  the 
President  proposed?  A  1984  deficit  of 
$188  billion  resulting  from  the  twisted 
priorities  of  this  administration  which 
demanded  that  we  cut  funding  «f or  un- 
employment compensation  and  health 
care  benefits  hi  order  to  fund  a  $1.8 
trillion  military  arms  race. 

Even  my  friends  across  the  aisle 
have  been  so  mortified  by  the  Presi- 
dent's effort  that  they  have  refused  to 
come  up  with  a  budget  of  their  own. 

So  it  comes  down  to  this:  Do  nothing 
and  allow  the  baseline  deficits  to  grow 
from  $203  billion  in  fiscal  year  1984  to 
$303  billion  hi  fiscal  year  1988,  or  take 
action  to  support  the  only  proposal 
which  cuts  $108  billion  more  in  red  ink 
spending  than  the  President,  helps 
control  the  Pentagon's  arms  race,  and 
restores  humanitarian  priorities  to  our 
budget. 

I  want  to  say  here,  however,  that 
while  I  agree  with  the  deficit  cuts  in 
this  resolution,  I  do  differ  with  some 
of  the  new  spending  categories  that 
this  resolution  makes  room  for.  But 
this  resolution  does  not  appropriate 
funds  for  these  or  any  categories;  It 
merely  budgets  them.  We  wlU  soon 
have  the  opportunity  to  cast  our  votes 
on  the  authorizations  and  appropria- 
tions for  these  specific  programs,  and  I 
will  vote  then  to  limit  spending  in  new 
categories. 

So  today  there  is  only  this  question: 
To  vote  for  or  against  an  overall 
budget  plan  which  slashes  $108  billion 
off  the  President's  deficits  and  re- 
stores the  priorities  which  acknowl- 
edge the  importance  of  people— indi- 
viduals—In  our  society.  This  is  a 
budget  which  recognizes  that  we  must 
be  economically  strong  if  we  ever  hope 
to  maintain  our  national  security. 

This  is  why  I  hitend  to  vote  for  the 
House  Budget  Committee  resolution, 
not  because  It  is  perfect  to  every 
aspect,  but  because  It  befl^  to  move 
us  to  the  right  direction  toward  deficit 
reductions  and  restored  priorities. 

There  comes  a  thne.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  those  of  us  to  a  democratic  socie- 
ty must  look  beyond  our  own  self-to- 
terest  and  act  to  the  common  good. 
We  face  such  a  choice  today. 

But  where  Is  the  one  person  who  can 
forge  a  consensus,  who  can  resolve  the 
problem— the  one  todlvidual  who  rep- 
resents all  of  the  people?  He  is  sitting 
on  the  sideltoes  taking  potshots  at  a 
good  faith  effort  by  the  House  Budget 
Committee  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
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reality  of  our  fiscal  dOemma.  His  own 
budget  proposal  has  been  rejected 
even  by  members  of  his  own  party,  yet 
he  calls  this  proposal  a  "declaration  of 
war." 

Well,  ftankly.  Mr.  President,  the  war 
is  over.  The  casualties  are  the  mnH^nis 
of  Americans  who  have  been  thrown 
out  of  woric  because  of  eccmomlc  poli- 
cies which  have  produced  record  un- 
employment and  budget  deficits  great- 
er than  those  of  the  last  five  Presi- 
dents combtoed.  These  casualties  have 
been  hard-woiting  men  and  women  in 
the  Hillsb(Hos,  the  Beavert<ms.  and 
the  Forest  Groves  across  this  country 
who  have  really  asked  but  two  shnple 
things  from  their  Govonment  and  its 
economic  poUcy:  Make  it  fah.  and 
make  it  woriL  An  economic  policy 
which  cuts  unemployment  «jnri«t^tKT 
and  medicare  payments  to  fimd  a  $1 
trillion  military  arms  race  is  not  fair. 
And  a  budget  policy  which  projects 
ever-increasing  deficits  is  sure  not 
woiUng. 

And  what  is  most  curious  about  the 
President's  criticisms  is  that  they  are 
leveled  at  those  features  of  this  resolu- 
tion which  I  ftod  best  addresses  our 
fiscal  problems  and  meets  the  con- 
cerns voiced  by  my  constitutents. 

This  is  the  only  budget  proposal 
which  offers  a  sane  and  balanced  v^ 
proach  to  military  spending— allowing 
for  a  4-peroent  real  increase  to  spend- 
ing. This  will  provide  budget  savings  of 
$164  billion  over  the  next  4  years.  E)e- 
spite  these  savings,  and  the  claims  of 
the  White  House  that  this  will  bring 
"Joy  to  the  Kremlin."  defense  spend- 
ing will  still  tocrease  by  $217  billion 
through  1986.  This  Is  the  type  of  ImU- 
anced  approach  which  the  American 
people  have  been  asking  for,  and  I 
commend  the  committee  for  their  re- 
solve to  this  area. 

The  President  has  also  criticized  this 
proposal  because  he  clahns  toterest 
rates  would  soar  and  the  economy 
would  go  toto  a  tallspto  if  it  were 
adopted.  Although  I  have  a  great  deal 
of  difficulty  accepting  the  deficit  pro- 
jections recommended  to  the  commit- 
tee's resolution.  I  have  even  greater 
difficulty  accepting  the  President's 
deficits.  The  President  recommends 
$42.3  billion  more  to  deficit  spending 
than  recommended  by  the  committee. 
My  vote  will  be  for  a  responsible 
budget  with  lower  deficits. 

Lastly,  the  committee's  budget  re- 
stores much  of  our  revenue  base  which 
was  corroded  by  the  ghastly  Kemp- 
Roth  proposal.  In  nearly  every  town 
hall  meeting  which  I  have  held  to  my 
district,  when  asked  whether  they 
would  be  willing  to  forego  the  last 
year  of  the  10-percent  tax  cut  to 
return  for  lower  deficits,  my  constitu- 
ents have  chosen  to  give  up  their  $10 
to  $20  tax  break  to  return  for  a  stead- 
ily declining  deficit.  Here  too  I  com- 
mend the  committee. 
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On  balance,  the  oooamittee'i  uropos- 
•1  Is  the  only  oonBtruetive  alternative 
for  putttng  us  back  on  the  road  to 
fiscal  responsibility  rather  than  eco- 
nomic chaos.  If  I  had  my  choice.  I 
would  HlmtnT)**  the  public  service  ex- 
penditures in  return  for  an  even  lower 
defldt.  In  fact,  using  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee's own  wmtsheets.  I  came  up 
with  a  budget  deficit  figure  under  $100 
billion  for  fiscal  year  1984. 

I  do  not  have  the  choice  of  offering 
an  amendment  to  delete  that  funding 
now.  but  I  re^MCtfully  reserve  the 
right  to  vote  against  this  legislation  on 
authorintion  and  appropriation  bills 
when  they  reach  the  floor. 

We  have  the  choice  here  today  of 
voting  for  constructive,  balanced, 
action  to  meet  our  fiscal  crisis,  or  we 
can  sit  on  the  sidelines  complaining 
loudly  about  what  we  are  agidnst  but 
offering  little  in  terms  of  what  we  are 
for.  _^ 

We  can  take  action  now  to  avert 
fisnl  anarchy,  or  we  can  run  about 
mouthing  bumper-sticker  slogans  and 
trying  to  find  someone  to  blame  for 
the  mess  we  find  ourselves  in. 

And  finally,  we  can  give  the  Ameri- 
can people  what  they  have  been  so 
desperately  searching  for  responsible, 
baliuiced.  and  compassionate  leader- 
ship committed  to  solving,  rather  than 
iTifiMwing,  our  problems. 

I  cast  my  vote  with  the  latter,  and 
urge  you  to  support  the  Jones  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Once 
more,  with  feeling. 

Mr.  KEMP.  After  I  have  waited  for 
14  unanimous  consent  requests. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman      from      Colorado      (Mr. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  With  the  patience  of 
the  gentlonan  in  the  well,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  think  you  have  put  together  a 
superb  budget  resolution  smd  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  resolution. 

The  budget  before  us  today  is  a  posi- 
tive blueprint  for  our  Nation's  future. 
It  offers  reason  for  hope  to  the  hope- 
less, provides  medical  care  for  those  in 
need,  and  promises  training  for  those 
whose  Jobs  have  disappeared  forever 
because  of  rapid  changes  in  our  coun- 
try. This  budget  commits  our  country 
to  excellence  in  education  for  all  ovx 
people,  from  the  disadvantaged  young 
to  the  most  talented  scientists  and  re- 
searchers. It  recognises  that  without 
an  adequate  network  of  public  facili- 
ties, we  cannot  expect  to  retiurn  our 
economy  to  sustained  health.  It 
renews  our  commitment  to  energy  in- 
dependence and  to  cleaning  up  the  en- 
vironmental hasards  we  have  become 
all  to  aware  of  recently. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  budget  is  a  com- 
ptehenstve  roadmap  of  the  direction  in 
whkh  we  want  to  lead  the  country.  It 


represents  the  culmination  of  2  years 
of  work  by  a  broad  spectrum  of  House 
Democrats,  and  I  would  like  to  briefly 
remind  my  colleagues  of  some  of  that 
history.  .   ..  ,^ 

In  early  1981.  House  Democrats  held 
an  issues  conference  in  an  effort  to 
begin  redefining  the  mission  of  oiu- 
party.  Prom  those  very  good  candid 
discissions   grew   an   ongoing   effort 
through  the  leadership  of  Democratic 
Caucus  Chairman  Oillis  Long.  Seven 
issues  task  forces  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time   studying  cross-cutting  national 
issues:  the  future  of  the  economy,  na- 
tional  secvirlty,   crime,   the   environ- 
ment,   housing,   small   business,    and 
women's  economic  issues.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Party  Effectiveness,  repre- 
senting Members  from  all  philosophies 
and  regions,  worked  long  and  hard  to 
forge  consensus  on  these  and  other 
issues.  After  20  months  of  effort  In- 
volving more  than  100  Members,  the 
reports    of    these    seven    issues    task 
forces  were  published  in  a  docimient 
called  "Rebuilding  the  Road  to  Oppor- 
tunity." 

Since  then,  this  report  has  served  as 
the  basis  for  more  detailed  work  In 
fashioning  alternative  policies  which 
affirm  what  Democrats  stand  for  and 
what  we  believe  our  Nation  must  do  to 
take  advantage  of  the  tremendous  op- 
portunities of  the  1980's.  Their  maJor 
recommendations  have  been  endorsed 
by  the  full  Democratic  Caucus  and 
supported  by  the  leadership  as  major 
policy  goals.  At  a  second  very  produc- 
tive issues  conference  in  early  Febru- 
ary of  this  year,  more  than  100  Mem- 
bers candidly  discussed  the  very  seri- 
ous economic  conditions  we  now  face 
and  the  policies  which  can  both  help 
solve  our  current  woes  and  set  the 
groundwork  for  sustained  economic 
growth  with  opportunity  for  all  Amer- 
icans. 

In  subsequent  weeks,  nearly  every 
Democratic  House  Member  helped 
shape  this  budget,  through  an  unprec- 
edented democratic  process.  Each  of 
us  looked  at  the  staggering  deficits  on 
the  horizon  and  made  tough  decisions 
about  how  to  reduce  them  without  im- 
posing new  hardship  on  the  needy  or 
on  hard-pressed  average  families.  The 
thinking  of  each  Member  Is  reflected 
in  this  budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  the  Speaker's 
leadership,  we  House  Democrats  have 
this  year  produced  a  budget  which  re- 
flects the  changes  we  agree  must  be 
made  in  the  disastrous  coiuse  the  ad- 
ministration has  followed  and  which 
reflects  a  long-term  vision  for  our 
country. 

This  budget  recognizes  how  quickly 
our  economy  Jias  changed  and  become 
subject  to  intense  international  com- 
petition. To  achieve  sustained  growth, 
this  budget  recognizes  that  we  need 
both  revitalized  basic  industries  and 
the  human  and  capital  resources  to 
stay  ahead  in  fast-growing  technology 


and  information  industries.  For  that 
reason,  it  includes  inereasea  of  $1.5  bO- 
llon  over  the  administration's  request 
for  research  and  development  in  fields 
ranging  frtna  medicine  and  pollution 
control  to  upgrading  our  deteriorating 
university  research  base. 

This  budget  commits  us  to  giving  all 
our  citizens  the  opportunity  to  realize 
the  benefits  of  an  economic  reality  re- 
lying more  than  ever  before  on  brain- 
power.   It    provides    an    increase    of 
$13.55  billion  for  education,  training, 
employment,  and  social  services.  Oiu- 
people  are  our  most  precious  national 
resource,   and   in   this   fast-changing 
economy,  it  is  increasingly  clear  the 
future  will  be  won  by  those  who  are 
skilled  and  educated.  All  our  students 
need   opportunity,    and   that   begins 
with  educational  excellence.  And  for 
those  whose  Jobs  have   disappeared 
forever   because   of   changes   in   our 
economy,   this  budget   provides   ade- 
quate fimding  to  retrain  them.  Rather 
than  discarding  the  Jobless  as  though 
they  are  surplus  goods,  we  offer  the 
tools    these    people    need    to    again 
become  proud  and  productive  citizens. 
There  are  many  other  examples  in 
this  budget  which  underline  our  fim- 
damental  commitment  to  investing  in 
things  which  will  spur  sustained  eco- 
nomic growth  with  opportunity  for  all 
our  citizens.  Our  failure  to  make  these 
investments  will  be  far  more  costly  in 
both  human  and  monetary  terms  than 
their  cost  today.  We  have  not  ade- 
quately Invested  in  our  people,  in  our 
deteriorating  network  of  public  facili- 
ties, in  our  research  base,  in  energy  in- 
dependence, of  in  basic  social  services 
for  the  past  several  years.  We  are  now 
payhig  the  price— in  lagging  productiv- 
ity, large  trade  deficits,  and  totally  un- 
acceptable rates  of  imemployment,  il- 
literacy, and  crime.  The  investments 
in    our    future    represented    in    this 
budget  are  the  result  of  2  years  work 
by  many  House  Democrats.  Passage  of 
this  budget  will  be  the  first  step  in 
turning     around     these     dangerous 
trends. 

In  addition  to  the  very  positive  ini- 
tiatives represented  in  this  budget,  Mr. 
Speaker.  It  also  contains  a  realistic, 
balanced  approach  to  reducing  mas- 
sive deficits,  maintaining  a  strong  but 
not  wasteful  defense,  and  enacting 
real  tax  reform. 

All  of  us  are  pleased  at  the  recent 
evidence  of  the  begiimlngs  of  econom- 
ic recovery— this  deep  and  painful  re- 
cession has  gone  on  far  too  long.  But 
the  overriding  issue  before  us  today  is 
the  need  for  our  economic  policies  to 
encourage  and  not  to  thwart  this  re- 
covery. The  plain  fact  is  that  the 
budget  deficits  the  administration  is 
projecting  are  going  to  eat  us  alive. 
Projections  agreed  to  by  both  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  are 
that  the  deficits  resulting  from  tUa 


admlnlstrmtion's  poUdea  will  hit  more 
than  $300  billion  by  1988— an  absolute- 
ly staggering  figure.  More  than  80  per- 
cent of  the  net  saving!  of  the  country 
will  be  abaorbed  \t9  this  deficit,  even 
with  an  economic  recovery.  Deficits  of 
this  magnitude  will  trigger  another 
round  of  sky-high  interest  rates.  Re- 
covery will  be  choked  off  if  families 
cannot  I}orrow  for  cars  and  homes  and 
businesaes  cannot  borrow  for  expan- 
sion or  even  maintenance  of  existing 
services.  This  budget  sets  forth  a  clear 
path  toward  reducing  this  tide  of  red 
ink.  starting  this  year,  and  leading  to  a 
deficit  more  than  $100  billion  lower 
than  that  we  face  under  current  policy 
by  fiscal  year  1986.  These  deficit  re- 
ductions are  a  central  and  critical  part 
of  this  budget. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  found  the  Presi- 
dent's recent  comments  about  "de- 
lighting the  Kremlin"  both  offensive 
and  deceptive.  We  have  proposed  a  4 
percent  real  Increase  for  the  Defense 
Department  in  fiscal  1984  with  outlays 
of  $235.4  billion.  Our  decision  to  slow 
the  administration's  requested  10.4 
percent  rate  of  increase  stems  from 
three  factors. 

First,  we  simply  cannot  afford  to 
buy  everything  on  the  Pentagon's  wish 
list,  or  both  economic  recovery  and 
our  national  security  wiU  be  endan- 
gered. Second,  many  experts  doubt 
whether  It  Is  even  possible  for  the  De- 
fense Department  to  absorb  an  in- 
crease of  this  magnitude  in  1  year. 
And  third,  we  favor  a  strong  defense, 
with  increases  for  the  things  we  need: 
adequately  paid  troops,  weapons  that 
worlL.  spare  parts,  and  readiness. 

But  we  do  not  believe  in  indiscrimi- 
nately buying  every  weapons  system 
the  Pentagon  can  dream  up,  especiaUy 
because  some  of  them  are  unproven, 
destabilizing,  or  wlU  be  outmoded 
before  they  are  built.  Our  Defense 
budget  represents  a  clear  statement 
for  a  strong  national  security,  but 
against  massive  waste. 

On  the  revenue  side,  we  are  being  ac- 
cused of  proposing  massive  income  tax 
increases.  That  simply  is  not  true. 
There  are  many  ways  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  can  choose  to  reach 
this  target,  such  as  capping  the  third 
year  of  the  tax  cut  to  inake  it  more  eq- 
uitable, and  eliminating  a  number  of 
loopholes.  Clearly,  the  lion's  share  of 
the  benefits  from  this  tax  cut  have 
gone  to  the  most  privileged  members 
in  our  society.  We  are  asking  for  fair- 
ness so  that  average  families  do  not 
continue  to  pay  more  than  some  of 
our  wealthiest  corporations.  We  also 
simply  must  stop  the  raid  on  our  Na- 
tional Treasury  resulting  from  the  ad- 
ministration's tax  policies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  budget  before  us 
is  the  best  evidence  in  2  years  of  what 
Democrats  stand  for.  It  does  not 
please  any  of  us  completely;  that  is 
the  nature  of  consensus  documents. 
But  it  represents  a  positive  first  step 
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toward  reversing  the  damage  of  the 
past  2  years  and  the  beginning  of  our 
effort  to  restore  sustained  growth  to 
our  economy.  If  we  fail  to  pass  this 
budget,  we  may  well  be  plunged  into 
months  of  contentious  debate  which 
would  be  very  dangerous  for  our  coun- 
try. I  ivge  my  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  to  sunjort  this  budget. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  will  be 
hM>py  to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  am  going  to  resist  the 
temptation  to  talk  about  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  and  his  Tory 
democratic  views,  or  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  and  the  lumber  industry 
that  is  barely  recovering  and  go  back 
to  what  the  chairman  said. 

I  think  he  said,  and  get  that  state- 
ment back  out.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  tell 
me  was  it  not  the  begimiing  part  of 
that  from  the  CBO  analysis  that  any 
increase  temporarily  would  reduce  eco- 
nomic growth?  Was  that  the  part? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  That  is 
traditional  Keynesian  theory. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Does  anyone  in  this 
body  right  now  want  to  even  tempo- 
rarily reduce  the  economy's  ability  to 
come  out  of  this  recession?  Do  you 
want  to  take  this  chance  with  our 
economy,  Mr.  Jonbs,  Mr.  AuConr?  Are 
you  going  to  go  back  and  tell  your 
lumber  workers  that  you  want  to  take 
that  chance?  Do  you  want  to  do  any- 
thing to  reduce  the  recovery?  You  go 
ahead  and  vote  for  the  Democratic 
budget  and  take  that  chance.  I  am  not 
going  to  take  it. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Drxier). 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  opposition 
to  the  Budget  Committee  proposal 
before  us  now. 

This  budget  is  so  flawed  that  it 
would  take  an  additional  10  hours  of 
debate  Just  to  describe  Its  major  weak 
points.  First,  this  creation  fails  to  pro- 
vide adequate  funding  for  our  Nation's 
defense.  The  4-percent  Increase  in  de- 
fense spending  flies  in  the  face  of 
public  opinion  and  wUl  not  even  come 
close  to  allowing  us  to  provide  for  our 
most  basic  of  national  defense  needs. 
Second,  this  budget  was  concocted  in 
unfair  and  almost  devious  manner. 
Those  of  us  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
who  would  offer  a  reasonable  alterna- 
tive, who  would  provide  for  adequate 
national  defense,  who  would  provide 
for  the  welfare  of  our  Nation's  truly 
needy,  who  would  cisonp  down  on  ex- 
cessive Government  spending  and  out- 
rageous interest  rates— were  denied 
the  opportunity  to  even  offer  a  substi- 
tute budget.  And  yet.  somehow,  this 
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budget  is  referred  to  as  a  eompTO- 
mise— some  oomprmnise. 

Finally,  the  committee  propooal  wlU 
reach  deep  into  the  wallets  of  the  av- 
erage American  woricer  for  over  $300 
billion  to  once  again  finance  dcnnestlc 
spending  programs  which  have 
achieved  precious  little  in  the  past, 
and  which  only  promise  to  return  us 
to  the  free  spending  policies  which  got 
us  into  this  mess  In  the  first  place. 
This  budget  will  raise  the  taxes  of 
working  men  and  women  by  repealing 
the  third  year  of  the  tax  cut,  and  wiU 
aUow  our  Government  to  continue  to 
raise  greater  and  greater  revenues 
through  increases  In  the  rate  of  infla- 
tion by  repealing  indexing. 

Is  this  budget  fair?  No.  Is  this 
budget  pragmatic?  No.  Will  this 
budget  help  keep  our  Nation  on  the 
road  to  recovery?  No.  Let  us  throw  out 
this  partisan  mess  and  start  over. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mi.  Lorr). 

Mr.  U>TT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  found 
the  debate  that  has  Just  been  going  on 
here  very  interesting.  I  was  pleased  to 
hear  the  gentleman  say  that  deficits 
do  matter,  and  I  think  it  points  what  I 
am  worrying  about  more  than  any- 
thing else  in  this  budget  resolution. 
What  Is  it  going  to  do  to  the  economy? 

If  deficits  do  matter,  why,  then,  is 
your  deficit,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  larger 
than  the  one  that  the  President  had  in 
his  proposals?  I  would  like  for  the  gen- 
tleman to  look  at  these  charts,  and  I 
will  give  you  the  details  here  right 
quick. 

These  were  the  same  charts  used  by 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  Just 
the  other  day. 

If  you  use  the  same  assumptions,  if 
you  use  the  same  assumptions  you  wiU 
see  in  fiscal  year  1983  your  deficit  goes 
up  above  President  Reagan's.  If  you 
use  the  same  assiunptions— we  do  not 
want  to  argue  over  the  assimiptions, 
we  will  Just  go  with  the  ones  the  Presi- 
dent used,  and  I  think  they  were  prob- 
ably too  optimistic— that  would  take 
the  deficit  up  much  further. 

If  you  go  to  fiscal  yea<-  1984  and 
allow  in  the  deficit  for  the  taxes— are 
you  listening- for  the  taxes  you  are 
not  going  to  get.  and  Chairman  Ros- 
TEiiKowsKi  already  said  you  are  not 
going  to  get  the  tax  Increases  you  are 
talking  about,  then  the  deficit  as  a 
matter  of  fact  is  up  the  next  year, 
fiscal  year  1084. 

If  you  go  with  the  same  assumptions 
over  the  5-year  period  your  deficit,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  is  larger. 

The  deficits  do  matter  and  if  you  use 
the  same  assumptions  you  have  a 
higher  deficit  in  your  budget  than  the 
President  had  in  his  budget. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Oklahoma. 
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Mr.  JONSB  of  Oklahoma.  My  flnt 
QUMtkni  Ik  Do  you  have  the  majority 
leader's  permlalon  to  mess  up  his 
charts? 

Mr.  LOTT.  We  were  able  to  reprint 
hlsdiarts. 

Tou  know  the  thing  that  amaaes  me 
Is  how  In  the  world  do  you  cut  defense, 
raise  taxes,  and  still  get,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  hli^er  deficits. 

One  thing  that  confuses  me  here  in 
this  debate  Is  I  hear  on  one  hand  this 
budget  really  does  not  matter,  some- 
body was  saying  that  awhile  ago.  If  It 
does  not,  then  we  have  weakened  the 
whole  process,  and  I  think  maybe  we 
have. 

In  the  referral  that  went  to  the 
Rules  Committee,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  have  weakened  reconciliation,  we 
have  weakened  the  budget  process 
with  no  deferred  enrollment.  I  have 
worked  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee  to  try  to  preserve 
this  and  to  make  sure  this  thing  has 
teeth  in  It,  and  I  fear  that  it  does  not. 
If  it  does  matter,  if  this  budget 
really  does  matter,  and  I  maintain  to 
you  that  it  does,  then  we  have  real 
problems  with  what  we  are  doing  with 
the  economy  of  this  country  by  raising 
taxes  on  the  blueK»llar  workers,  the 
middle-  and-Iow  income  people  in  this 
country. 

We  are  cutting  defense  beyond  what 
is  reasonable.  I  know  you  are  saying  to 
people  on  your  side  of  the  aisle  not  to 
worry  about  it,  we  will  wind  up  with  a 
higher  figure.  But  you  are  down  at  2.3 
real  growth. 

I  mean  what  are  we  really  going  to 
wind  up  with  in  defense,  not  to  men- 
tion what  you  do  to  the  deficit. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
if  he  has  a  comment. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Again,  I 
share  the  gentleman's  respect  for  the 
budget  process.  I  can  assure  the  gen- 
tleman we  are  taking  this  one  step  at  a 
time  and  we  intend  to  make  the 
budget  process  work.  Whatever  Con- 
gress finally  adopts.  I  intend  to  imple- 
ment and  enforce  that. 

On  defense  we  are  going  to  be  spend- 
ing $1.6  trillion  under  this  recommen- 
dation. That  is  a  lot  of  money  in  any- 
body's ball  park. 

Mr.  LOTT.  How  do  you  answer  the 
charge  that  you  are.  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  raising  taxes  here  with  the  pro- 
poMds  you  have  in  this  budget  and.  in 
fket.  that  it  is  going  to  hit  the  middle 
income  workers  of  America  and  that 
thw^  deficits  are  going  to  contribute 
to  the  likelihood  of  increased  inflation 
again? 

We  are  dealing  with  the  economy  of 
this  country  In  the  next  S  years. 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

0  1830 

Mr.  JONKB  of  Oklahoma.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yldd  further,  I  stated  in 
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my  opening  statement  that  the  Presi- 
dent recommends  tax  Increases,  evoy- 
body  who  has  looked  at  the  deficit 
problem—^ 

Itx.  LOTT.  We  are  not  debating  that 
now.  We  are  debating  the  budget  we 
have  before  this  House,  that  is  what 
the  vote  is  fixing  to  occur  on.  Let  me 
Just  say  to  my  colleagues,  in  conclu- 
sion: Ladles  and  gentlemen,  this  is  the 
most  partisan,  political  platform  state- 
ment that  I  have  ever  seen.  It  is  not  a 
budget.  It  is  iMirtlsan.  it  is  politics,  but 
it  is  going  to  have  an  impact  on  how 
we  vote  around  here  the  rest  of  this 
year  on  authorizations  and  in  appro- 
priations. We  are  laying  out  the 
agenda  for  this  year  right  here.  And  if 
you  think  we  are  going  to  get  the  hook 
economically  and  politically  by  Jiist 
saying  this  does  not  count,  you  are 
mistakf'T'  I  assert  to  you  that  this  in- 
stead of  being  called  a  budget  for  eco- 
nomic recovery,  is  a  stealth  budget. 
We  have  seen  it  speed  through  this 
Chamber,  it  is  a  budget  that  you  can 
see  right  through,  but  yet  you  really 
do  not  want  to  even  talk  about  it. 

Mr.  ORAMM.  Will,  the  gentleman 

yield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ORAMM.  You  may  have  messed 

up  the  majority  leader's  charts  but  his 

budget  would  mess  up  our  economy. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  srield  4  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Doinm.- 
LT)  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  Let  me  Just  say  In 
response  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi and  individuals  from  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  and  their  comments 
about  the  partisanship  of  this  budget, 
it  seems  if  I  follow  their  logic  that  if 
the  Democrats  win  a  budget  resolu- 
tion, it  is  a  partisan  budget  resolution, 
but  if  my  good  friends  on  the  other 
side  win  a  budget  resolution  it  is  a  bi- 
partisan resolution.  I  do  not  really 
follow  that  logic.  Maybe  it  makes  some 
sense  to  somebody  but  the  logic  cer- 
tainly escapes  me. 

There  are  three  major  components 
of  a  budget  resolution  in  my  experi- 
ence on  the  Budget  Committee:  Those 
components  are  defense,  a  revenue 
base,  and  domestic  spending.  We  are 
recommending  a  steady  4-percent 
growth  in  defense  over  the  next  5 
years.  In  real  dollars  that  is  $1.6  tril- 
lion. Now  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that 
$1.6  trillion  is  a  stingy  amount  to 
spend  on  the  defense  of  this  Nation.  I 
think  it  is  adequate,  it  is  a  fair  figure. 
Second  area  on  the  revenue  base,  in 
the  political  hysteria  that  took  place 
in  1981.  this  Congress  adopted  a  tax 
poll(7  that  reduced  revenue  through 
the  year  1088  by  $1.1  trillion.  We  make 
a  modest  attempt  here  this  evening  to 
restore  that  revenue  base,  so  that  by 
the  year  1988  we  can  reduce  the  debt 
service  and  reduce  the  structural  defi- 
cit to  a  situation  where  we  can  adopt 


long-term    economic    recovery.    The 
third  point  Is  domestic  qiendlng. 

Clearly  we  are  increasing  this  Gov- 
ernment's commitment  to  dealing  with 
its  structural  econ<milc  problems  and 
to  individuals  as  they  face  proUons  in 
this  NaUon.  I  think  it  is  very  impor- 
tant that  we  make  a  statement  today 
that  this  Congress  is  not  going  to  turn 
its  back  on  the  millions  of  people  that 
are  unemployed  in  this  Nation:  that 
this  Congress  in  the  long  term  wants 
to  deal  with  the  industrial  base  prob- 
lems in  this  Nation,  that  this  Con- 
gress, albeit  without  any  cooperation 
from  that  side  of  the  aisle  or  from  this 
administration,  continues  to  stand  on 
the  belief  that  Oovemment  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  help  those  individuals 
who  realistically  and  honestly  cannot 
help  themselves.  Let  me  say  in  conclu- 
sion, if  you  adopt  this  budget  resolu- 
tion what  you  do  very  simply  is  this; 
you  adopt  long-term  lower  deficits  for 
the  people  of  this  Nation;  you  adopt  a 
defense  policy  that  is  realistic  a  de- 
fense policy  that  will  deal  ad^uately 
with  the  needs  of  this  Nation  and  fl- 
nfdly  we  adopt  a  position  that  we  will 
deal  with  the  human  needs  of  this 
Nation. 

When  we  adopted  the  Oramm-Latta 
budgets  over  the  course  of  the  last  2 
years,  you  forced  us,  forced  us  to  take 
these  steps  that  are  necessary  in  terms 
of  increased  domestic  spending.  We 
have  to  spend  more  money  because  of 
the  sightless  cuts,  in  many  cases  the 
heartless  cuts  that  took  place  over  the 
course  of  the  last  2  years. 

I  would  hope  that  as  we  come  to  a 
conclusion  of  this  debate  and  as  we  go 
through  this  budget  process,  not  only 
adopting  the  first  budget  resolution 
but  in  adopting  the  authorization  and 
appropriation  bills  that  will  be  neces- 
sary to  implement  the  structure  we 
are  setting  up,  that  this  institution 
will  be  willing  to  bite  the  bullet,  that 
this  institution  will  be  able  to  deal  re- 
alistically without  the  rhetoric  that  is 
taking  place  in  the  course  of  this 
afternoon,  without  the  rhetoric  that  is 
tA»ing  place  at  6  o'clock  as  the  evening 
news  hits  America. 

.   Mr.  LUNOREN,  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

BCr.  DONNELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  LUNOREN.  The  gentleman  told 
us  about  what  we  are  going  to  be 
forced  to  do.  Will  the  gentleman  tell 
us  is  he  going  to  ask  us  to  ask  the 
American  people  to  accept  the  repeal 
of  tax  indexing? 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  I  am  glad  the  gen- 
tleman asked  that  question,  because 
nowhere  in  this  budget,  nowhere  In 
this  budget  are  we  advocating  repeal 
of  indexing  or  repeal  of  the  third  year 
tax  cut.  That  is  one  of  the  great  f  alla- 
dei  of  the  argument  of  the  other  side. 
BCr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  May  I 
have  the  attention  of  the  committee 


chairman?  How  many  speakers  does 
the  gentleman  have  left? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, all  of  thoae  who  have  requested 
to  gpeak  are  not  here  except  the  ma- 
jority leader.  So  the  majority  leader 
would  doee  out  our  debate. 

Mr.  LATTA.  We  have  one  more 
speaker.  We  wiU  yield  to  you  if  you 
have  any  other  speakers  other  than 
your  last  q)eaker. 

BCr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  minority  leader,  you  have 
one  more  speaker? 
Mr.  LATTA.  No;  the  minority  leader. 
Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Bring  him 
on. 

Mr.  LATTA.  You  have  one  more 
speaker? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  We  would 
have  one  more  speaker,  so  we  yield  to 
you. 

Mr.  LATTA.  lb.  Chairman,  I  yield  7 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  MicHKL),  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader. 

Mr.  MICHEL  lb.  Chairman,  I  guess 
I  have  a  feeling  pretty  much  expressed 
earlier  by  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Edwards)  and  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Cohable)  in 
having  reservations  about  the  quality 
of  the  discussion  that  has  taken  place 
today.  I  do  not  Imow  that  we  necessar- 
ily would  call  it  a  debate.  It  has  been 
truly  a  1-day  talkathon.  That  does  not 
do  Justice  to  the  budget  process,  such 
limited  time  for  435  Members  to  ex- 
press themselves;  but  more  important- 
ly to  have  something  more  to  do  with 
the  process.  It  really  does  not  do  Jus- 
tice to  the  budget  process  when  under 
such  limited  time  constraints,  with  435 
Members  on  a  matter  as  significant  as 
determining  the  overall  budget  for  the 
coming  year  and  all  the  consequences 
of  the  action  that  we  take  here  today, 
and  more  importantly  to  not  even 
have  an  opportunity  to  do  anything 
other  than  cast  one  vote  up  or  down 
with  no  chance  for  perfecting  amend- 
ments. 

Now,  even  in  our  minority  role  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  I  have  always 
tried  to  do  my  best  to  perfect  that 
which  I  thought  needed  perfecting  but 
we  have  for  all  practical  purposes  I 
guess  been  ignored  in  that  process. 

This  alleged  budget  really  ought  to 
be  entitled,  the  "Revenge  on  Ronald 
Reagan  Act  of  1983." 

It  is  the  offspring  of  a  very  unholy 
union  between  political  spite  and  polit- 
ical opportimlam.  I  do  not  think  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  a  stage 
where  we  enact  drama  of  revenge.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  the  forum  of  all  the 
people.  As  has  been  said  several  times 
here  today,  the  majority  leadership 
refers  to  this  document  as  the  Demo- 
cratic budget.  In  fact  it  Is  neither 
Democratic  nor  a  budget.  It  did  not  go 
though  the  democratic  process,  it  went 
through  an  autocratic  process  and  it  is 
not  a  budget  as  that  word  is  under- 
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stood  here  in  the  Coogreas.  Budgets 
are  the  result  of  compromise  as  I  have 
come  to  know  them.  The  only  compro- 
mise connected  with  this  propaganda 
is  a  compromise  of  the  principle  of  de- 
fense of  minority  riiAits.  The  majority 
leadership  has  confused  its  majority 
status  with  the  monarchlal  status. 
This  document  is  a  piece  of  blatant  po- 
litical propaganda,  devised  for  political 
purposes,  presented  for  political  pur- 
poses and  defended  for  political  pur- 
poses. 
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And  I  guess  it  is  a  sad  day  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  House  when  such  a  parti- 
san doomient  clearly  labeled  as  such 
comes  forth  from  one  of  our  most 
prestigious  committees  of  this  House. 

There  are  three  reasons  why  the 
Congressman  from  Peoria  cannot  vote 
for  this  budget.  I  cannot  impose  tax 
increases  averaging  $60  billion  a  year 
over  5  years  on  the  people  I  represent. 
They  do  not  have  It  to  give.  We  have 
no  right  to  ask  it  and  the  Oovemment 
cannot  make  any  good  use  of  it.  These 
taxes  are  tantamount  to  tsrranny. 
They  represent  a  petty  theft  of  the 
pocketboolcs  of  low-  and  moderate- 
income  taxpayers.  They  prey  upon  the 
most  vulnerable  and  unprotected 
people  in  our  country,  those  who  work 
hard,  pay  taxes,  and  produce. 

The  Congressman  from  Peoria 
cannot  contribute  to  the  total  disman- 
tling of  the  fiscal  policies  of  fiscal  re- 
straint that  we  put  in  place  during  the 
last  2  years.  This  budget  guarantees  a 
return,  in  my  Judgment,  to  double 
digit  inflation.  And  this  Member 
cannot  vote  for  a  wholesale  disman- 
tling of  our  defense  strategy,  planned 
and  executed  for  purely  political  rea- 
sons, without  any  thought  given  to 
why  or  how. 

And  if  I  may  give  you  three  good 
reasons  why  this  House  ought  to 
defeat  this  resolution,  it  makes  a 
mockery,  as  I  said,  of  the  budget  proc- 
ess. It  is  unenforceable.  It  encourages 
the  legislative  committees  to  snub 
their  nose  at  the  budget  and  go  about 
their  business  as  if  there  were  no 
active  fiscal  policy  in  effect. 

The  budget  is  not,  as  the  majority 
contends,  conferencable.  You  cannot 
go  to  conference  and  compromise  on 
something  that  is  nothing  more  than  a 
statement  of  political  prlndple  and  a 
framework  for  the  Democratic  nation- 
al convention  platform  in  1984.  We  are 
not  going  to  be  a  party  to  this  sham. 
We  will  not  be  a  party  to  the  exploita- 
tion of  this  institution  by  giving  recog- 
nition of  credibility  to  this  document 
as  a  product  of  the  legislative  process. 
And  you  may  very  well  have  the 
votes  to  pass  this  thing  today,  but 
there  is  going  to  be  another  day  and 
you  had  better  be  giving  some  thought 
to  that  eventual  conference  report,  if 
there  is  one.  WlU  you  have  the  voters 
then?  I  wonder. 


There  Is  a  mix  In  this  House  and 
there  will  be  thoM,  I  guess  If  I  were  to 
summarize  what  the  iMues  could  have 
been  if  given  Uie  opportunity  to 
debate  them  fully  here  on  our  side,  we 
would  have  been  opposed  to  taxes  per 
se,  as  would  a  group  over  here.  We 
would  have  been  oppioaed  to  practical- 
ly all  or  most  of  thoee  increases  In  do- 
mestic spending,  as  would  a  significant 
group  here. 

Where  would  the  real  differences 
be?  Whether  they  are  way  over  here 
on  the  far  right,  which  is  your  left,  or 
over  on  my  left,  which  is  our  right.  It 
would  be  in  the  defense  area.  And  that 
item  could  have  beoi  discussed,  could 
have  been  debated  at  length,  we  could 
have  had  some  give  and  take  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  is  what  we  ought  to 
have  been  talking  about  and  then 
there  would  have  been  the  kind  of  mix 
during  consideration  of  the  flnt 
budget  resolution  and  then  with  posi- 
tive hope  that  after  a  conference,  yes, 
there  would  be  no  doubt  about  suffi- 
dent  numbers  of  votes  to  pass  a  con- 
ference report. 

So  I  have  to  say  again  I  have  real 
reservations  about  the  way  we  on  the 
minority  have  been  had  in  this  in- 
stance. The  one  gentleman  can  say, 
"Well,  it  is  politics  when  they  do  it. 
but  it  is  bipartisan  when  we  do  it" 
Sure,  it  has  had  to  be  that  way  all 
during  my  tenure  in  the  Congress,  26 
years  as  a  Memtwr  of  the  minority. 
But  always  feeling  yes  we  had  some- 
thing to  contribute  in  a  constructive 
way  to  making  this  House  work  the 
way  it  ought  to  work  in  an  open  and 
debatable  fashion  where  everybody  is 
given  an  opportunity  to  say  his  piece 
and  work  his  will  on  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. 

So  I  regret  that  we  are  forced  into 
that  kind  of  box  where  we  find  our- 
selves today.  But  I  submit  those  of  you 
will  Join  us  in  voting  against  it.  defeat- 
ing it,  and  then  starting  over  from 
scratch,  we  can  still  resurrect  some- 
thing to  be  proud  of  if  we  are  given 
that  opportunity. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma,  lb.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 

WWOHI). 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  a 
very  few  minutes  we  will  be  voting 
upon  a  budget  which  is  probably  the 
most  significant  vote  that  we  are  likely 
to  cast,  at  least  in  the  early  part  of 
this  session  of  Congress. 

The  budget  plan  that  is  brought  to 
you  is  a  result  of  partldpatory  input 
by  more  than  200  individual  Members. 
It  comes  as  near  as  we  have  been  able 
to  achieve  it  to  a  consensus  of  thought 
on  the  Democratic  side  of  the  political 
aisle. 

It  is  not  a  perfect  budget.  I  have 
never  seen  one  which  I  regarded  as  a 
perfect  budget  plan  in  the  yean  that 
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we  have  had  the  budget  proce«.  but  I 
thtnk  It  is  better  than  none  at  all. 

It  lurely  ii  If  you  happen  to  believe 
in  the  budget  proce«  m  a  meani  of  re- 
straint and  as  a  means  of  self -disd- 

pllne. 

Before  we  had  the  budget  process. 
CoogreM  was  in  the  nature  of  man 
who  might  have  hired  14  carpenters 
and  simply  said  to  each.  "Build  me  a 
room  and  I  will  have  a  house."  No  set 
of  pl^™*.  no  architectural  drawings,  no 
overall  dimensions,  no  thought  given 
to  which  room  would  be  larger  or 
smaUer. 

Now  at  least  with  the  budget  process 
we  have  the  opportunity  to  have  an 
architectural  plan.  We  have  a  chance 
to  have  a  road  map.  And  this  is  what  it 
amounts  to. 

No.  it  is  not  perfect,  but  It  is  remark- 
able snd  I  believe  it  is  tellingly  reveal- 
ing of  the  bankruptcy  or  abdication  of 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  our  great 
minority  party  that  given  an  opportu- 
nity to  perfect  whatever  substitute 
they  might  wish  to  offer,  they  have 
deliberately  chosen  to  offer  nothtng, 
absolutely  nothing. 

Now  if  they  really  believe  that  the 
budget  offered  by  the  President  was 
superior  to.  preferable  to,  in  any  way 
better  than  the  one  that  Is  the  result 
of  the  deliberations  of  the  Budget 
Committee,  it  seems  logical  to  me  that 
they  might  have  offered  that. 

But  is  it  not  remarkable  that  not  one 
single  Member  of  the  Republican 
Party  in  this  House  has  chosen  to 
offer  the  President's  budget?  Not  only 
have  they  not  chosen  to  offer  the 
President's  budget,  they  have  not 
chosen  to  offer  anything.  Is  that  not 
an  abdication  of  responsibility? 

And  so  we  have  a  choice  then  be- 
tween this  budget  and  no  budget  at 

all. 

Well,  let  us  examine  why  this  budget 
is  better  than  that  which  was  submit- 
ted by  the  executive  branch.  For  one 
thing,  this  is  the  first  President  since 
the  budget  process  began  who  has  de- 
liberately attempted  to  intervene  in 
the  congressional  budget  process.  It 
was  initially  to  have  been  a  congres- 
sional exercise  in  response  to  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  President.  And 
this  President  seeks  now  to  Intervene 
in  a  negative  way,  not  is  a  positive 
way.  He  offers  and  supports  no  substi- 
tute,   no    alternative    whatever.    He 
simply  says.  "Disrupt,  tear  it  down, 
send  it  back,  reject  it."  And  what  does 
he  have  to  offer  in  its  place?  Nothing, 
unless   you   consider   the   President's 
budget  that  was  sent  to  us  last  month. 
Very  well,  let  us  compare  this  budget 
which  the  House  Budget  Committee 
brings  to  us  today  in  the  four  major 
particulars  with  the  budget  that  was 
sulanitted  by   the   President.   And   I 
think  in  every  instance  you  will  see 
valid  reason  for  supporting  this  budget 
on  the  floor  today  and  at  least  keeping 
the  process  alive  by  sending  it  to  the 


Senate  and  asking  that  body  to  exert 
its  responsibility  so  that  in  conference 
we  may  hammer  out  upon  the  anvils 
of  mutual  compromise  some  document 
that  will  reflect  the  consensus  of  both 
Houses  and  both  parties  in  this  Con- 
gress, if  that  is  pouible  to  achieve. 

Let  us  examine  and  compare  the  two 
in  the  question  of  deficits,  in  the  ques- 
tion of  taxation,  in  the  question  of  do- 
mestic spending  and  in  the  question  of 
military  spending.  And  I  think  in 
every  instance  you  wiU  discover  that 
the  budget  which  is  reported  to  you  by 
the  House  Budget  Committee  does 
that  which  the  American  people  have 
indicated  not  only  in  the  election  last 
November,  but  in  poll  after  pubUc 
opinion  poll,  that  they  would  like  to 
have  done. 
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First,  the  American  people  have  in- 
dicated that  they  would  Uke  a  lower 
deficit.  I  think  in  the  interest  of  fiscal 
sanity,  in  order  that  we  do  not  crowd 
out  the  available  savings  that  are  pos- 
sible for  the  investment  in  the  future 
growth  of  the  country,  we  have  to 
have  a  lower  deficit. 

Well,  with  what  may  we  compare 
this?  Compare  it  with  perfection?  Of 
course,  it  comes  up  wanting. 

Were  we  to  achieve  perfection  by 
some  unknown  means  and  have  a  zero 
deficit,  of  course,  this  is  second  best; 
but  it  is  better  than  the  deficit  offered 
by  the  President  by  $14  billion  in  1984, 
and  that  is  no  small  sum.  It  is  a  lower 
budget  deficit  which  we  offer  by  $108 
billion  below  the  President's  over  the 
5-year  budget  cycle  and  that  certainly 
is  no  small  sum. 

So  on  the  basis  of  a  deficit,  if  you 
compare  the  budget  offered  by  the 
committee  with  the  budget  submitted 
by  the  President,  I  think  you  will  have 
to  agree  that  the  American  people 
would  prefer  the  congressional  budget 
that  we  have  before  us  today  by  $14 
billion  below  his  in  the  year  to  come 
and  by  some  $108  bUlion  below  in  the 
5  years  of  the  budget  cycle. 

Now,  to  the  question  of  taxation, 
how  does  this  budget  differ  from  that 
which  was  submitted  by  Mr.  Reagan? 

We  have  heard  repeatedly  asserted 
in  this  debate  that  this  budget  would 
raise  taxes  on  the  average  American. 
Far  from  it. 

Indeed,  it  was  the  President  himself 
who  overtly  recommended  a  tax  in- 
crease as  a  standby  weapon  in  case  we 
did  not  balance  the  budget  in  the  next 
2  years. 

Is  there  any  individual  in  this  room 
who  thinks  it  conceivable  that  under 
the  rest  of  his  budget  plan  we  would 
balance  the  budget  in  the  next  2 
years?  Well,  of  coiuue  not. 

So  any  standby  budget  plan  that  we 
predicated  upon  a  standby  tax  in- 
crease woxild  certainly  have  to  antici- 
pate that  this  tax  increase  would  go 


into  effect.  It  is  the  President  who 
asks  for  an  increase  in  taxes. 

The  budget  figure  contemplated  in 
the  budget  submitted  today  may  be 
adiieved  without  raising  a  penny  in 
taxes  simply  by  calling  a  halt  here  and 
now  to  any  further  tax  cuts  until  we 
get  the  budget  deficit  back  into  a 
nearer  state  of  iMlance,  snd  is  that  not 
preferable? 

I  think  the  American  people  in  opin- 
ion poll  after  opinion  poll  have  indi- 
cated that  given  the  choice,  they 
would  prefer  to  forego  the  third  year 
of  the  tax  cut. 

The  question  is.  Do  we  have  the 
courage  to  achieve  that  for  them? 

Now,  no,  not  all  of  the  revenues  de- 
rived on  the  repeal  of  the  tWrd  year  of 
the  tax  cut  would  be  attributed  to  the 
deficit.  Approximately  half  of  them 
would  be. 

We  would  expect  $30  billion  to  inure 
from  that  act,  or  whatever  other  act 
the  Congress  in  its  wisdom  chose  to 
substitute,  and  half  of  that.  $14  bil- 
lion, to  go  to  the  reduction  of  the  defi- 
cit. 

So  what  about  the  rest  of  the 
money?  What  about  the  other  two 
facets  that  we  face  in  this  budget? 

Domestic  spending.  Is  this  indeed  a 
return  to  the  old  days  of  tax  and  tax 
and  spend  and  spend,  as  has  been  so 
often  contended? 

Well,  let  us  Just  examine  those  rifts 
in  the  social  fabric  and  those  ruptures 
in  the  safety  net  which  we  would 
repair  by  this  budget. 

Let  us  examine  the  difference  be- 
tween this  budget  and  that  which  was 
submitted  by  the  President.  The  Presi- 
dent would  utterly  do  away  with  work 
incentives,  that  whole  raft  of  pro- 
grams designed  to  make  it  possible  for 
Americans  to  get  off  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  roles  and  back  on 
to  productive  payrolls  to  help  them- 
selves. He  would  zero  it  out.  His 
budget  would  do  away  with  it,  reduce 
the  $271  million  which  we  expended 
last  year  on  work  incentives  to  zero. 

He  would  zero  out  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation,  the  only  available  source 
of  legal  help  for  the  poorest  of  the 
poor  who  otherwise  are  bereft  and 
must  throw  themselves  upon  the 
mercy  of  the  charity  that  exists  in  the 
courts  and  systems  of  America. 

He  would  virtually  zero  out  all  of  the 
energy  conservation  grants. 

The  President's  budget  would  do 
away  with  the  low-income  weatheriza- 
tion  program  which  assists  people  of 
modest  means  to  weatherize  and  insu- 
late their  homes  In  order  that  they 
might  be  more  energy  secure. 

It  would  do  away  with  the  Economic 
Development  Administration  in  its  en- 
tirety. 

Those  are  the  things  that  we  would 
restore.  Of  course,  it  differs  from  the 
budget  offered  by  the  President.  I 
ttUnk  the  American  people  would  ap- 


plaud us  for  not  permitting  the  utter 
and  total  destruction  of  those  pro- 
grams already  so  viciously  ravaged  by 
budget  cuts  in  the  last  2  years. 

Let  us  examine  some  of  the  other 
stringmt.  severe  reductions,  which  the 
President's  budget  reo(»nmends  in 
other  very  worthwhile  domestic  pro- 
grams. 

The  employment  and  training  pro- 
grams which  we  financed  last  year  at  a 
level  of  $4,300  million  would  under  the 
President's  reocMxmiendations  be  re- 
duced to  $3,500  million,  for  a  reduction 
of  somewhere  between  18  and  20  per- 
cent in  employment  training  pro- 
grams, at  a  very  time  when  the  great- 
est need  is  to  make  of  those  12  million 
people  who  cannot  find  work  employ- 
able in  the  American  work  force. 

He  would  reduce  energy  develop- 
ment programs  drastically. 

He  would  cut  the  strategic  petrole- 
um reserve  acquisitions  at  a  very  time 
when  it  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  be 
availing  ourselves  of  the  cheap  oil  and 
filling  up  oiu-  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serve to  render  us  less  vulnerable  to 
the  whims  of  a  foreign  cartel.  He 
would  cut  It  by  72  percent  below  last 
year's  level. 

He  would  reduce  solar  energy  re- 
search and  development  by  57  percent 
below  last  year's  leveL 

That  is  what  we  have  to  compare 
with. 

Do  you  think  the  American  people 
would  want  us  to  indulge  in  those  fur- 
ther ravages  of  those  worthwhile  pro- 
grams, which  mean  much  to  the 
future  of  America? 

He  would  reduce  low  income  energy 
assistance  by  34  percent;  public  trans- 
portation operating  assistance  by  69 
percent;  vocational  and  adult  educa- 
tion by  39  percent.  These  are  the 
things  that  we  restore. 

I  think  w;e  have  no  apology  to  make 
to  the  American  Nation,  because  those 
are  the  things  that  build  the  social 
and  economic  fabric  so  that  from  a 
strong  economic  base  we  may  be  mili- 
tarily strong  and  may  present  an  inspi- 
ration, if  not  an  envy,  to  the  world. 

So  finally,  let  us  examine  the  last 
question.  What  about  military 
strength? 

Yes.  it  is  true  that  over  this  5-year 
period,  we  believe  It  prudently  can  t>e 
achieved  to  reduce  the  proposed 
$1,800,000,000,000  to  $1,600,000,000,000 
for  the  5-year  military  buildup. 

Let  it  be  perfectly  understood  that 
while  reducing  the  budget  deficit, 
while  restoring  some  of  the  social  pro- 
grams, we  have  not  reduced  military 
strength  and  do  not  propose  a  reduc- 
tion in  military  strength.  We  propose 
only  a  reduction  in  the  rate  of 
growth— the  runaway  rate  of  growth— 
which  the  President  seems  unable  to 
restrain  and  which  he  Inflicts  upon  us 
with  threats  and  warnings  that  unless 
we  give  him  every  petmy  that  he  asks. 
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we  may  be  creating  joy  In  the  Krem- 
lin. 

Now.  I  think  that  kind  of  a  comment 
is  unworthy  of  any  man  who  occupies 
the  Presidency  of  the  United  States. 

O  1900 

The  budget  which  comes  ftom  the 
Budget  Committee  would  guarantee  a 
4-peroent  real  rate  of  growth,  after  the 
accounting  for  inflation,  in  the  mili- 
tary budget.  Once  we  account  for  the  4 
percent  which  we  would  allow  by  way 
of  keeping  even  with  inflation,  for  all 
those  brave  men  and  women  who  pro- 
vide defense  for  our  country,  we  see 
the  remainder  of  that  military  budget 
guaranteed  under  this  budgetary  plan 
approximately  a  6.8-percent  rate  of 
real  growth. 

Last  year,  Congress  in  its  wisdom 
overrode  a  Presidential  veto.  That  veto 
had  been  predicated  upon  the  belief 
that  the  President  could  castigate  this 
legislative  branch  as  big  spenders 
when,  in  balance,  we  had  appropriated 
less  than  he  had  requested  but  simply 
had  rearranged  It. 

They  direly  warned  us  last  year,  in 
letters  by  Secretary  Weinberger  and 
statements  by  the  President,  that 
drastic,  dangerous  things  would 
happen  to  our  country  if  we  did  not 
allow  every  penny  of  military  buildup 
for  which  the  President  had  asked  us. 

In  a  letter  written  on  the  19th  of 
May  last  year  to  the  Honorable 
Robert  Michzl  and  distributed  to  the 
membership.  Secretary  of  Defense 
Weinberger  predicted  that  if  we  were 
to  follow  the  recommendation  of  the 
House  Budget  Committee  and  reduce 
outlays  for  the  year  by  $9  billion 
below  the  amoimts  the  President  had 
asked,  the  following  things  would 
happen.  He  said: 

We  would  have  to  consider  Inactivating 
our  remaining  B-52D  aircraft,  as  well  as 
major  portion  of  our  air  defense  interceptor 
forces.  Existing  Army  and  Marine  Corps 
ground  forces  might  have  to  be  reduced  by 
up  to  two  divisions.  Naval  forces  reduced  by 
decommissioning  up  to  36  older  ships,  and 
Air  Force  tactical  fighter  forces  reduced  by 
up  to  five  wings. 

We  would  probably  be  required— wrote 
Secretary  Weinberger— to  withdraw  our  car- 
rier task  forces  from  the  Indian  Ocean  and 
to  withdraw  one  carrier  battle  group  from 
the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

Well,  my  colleagues,  Congress  ulti- 
mately foUowed  almost  identically  the 
pattern  that  had  been  recommended 
in  the  House  Budget  Committee  docu- 
ment. Rather  than  reducing  outlays 
by  $9  billion,  when  the  appropriations 
process  was  completed  last  year, 
outlays  had  been  reduced  by 
$9,100,000,000.  Rather  than  reducing 
budget  authority  by  $20,400,000,000,  as 
recommended  in  the  budget,  the  ap- 
propriations process  reduced  it  by 
$19,300,000,000. 

Almost  an  identical  set  of  actions. 
And  yet,  my  colleagues,  not  one  single 
one  of  those  dire  consequences  which 
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had  been  threatened  to  be  visited 
upon  our  defense  forces  occurred. 

So  I  think  it  is  logical  for  us  to 
follow  the  common  wisdom  of  the 
American  people.  They  know  that 
even  defense— even  defense— must 
make  prudent  reductions.  It.  too.  must 
be  subject  to  the  Inspection  of  econo- 
my, and  they  believe  and  I  believe 
with  them  that  we  can  have  a  strong, 
steady,  adequate  deterrent  strength 
with  the  4-percent  annual  growth  rate 
after  inflation  and  the  6.8-petcent 
annual  growth  rate  in  procurement 
and  development  of  new  weapons  sys- 
tems that  are  provided  in  this  budget. 
So  for  all  of  those  reasons,  when  you 
compare  this  budget,  with  its  flaws 
and  its  mortal  imperfections,  with  that 
total  void  of  a  budget  that  is  offered 
by  the  Republican  minority,  you  have 
to  conclude  that  it  is  better  than  noth- 
ing at  all. 

Mr.  KEMP.  B«r.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  No.  I  will  not  yield  at 
all.  I  did  not  ask  the  gentleman  to 
jrleld  to  me  earlier. 

Mr.  KEMP.  You  have  imllmited 
time.  Mr.  Leader.  Would  you  not  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  No.  I  am  Just  about 
to  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  KEMP.  Not  even  for  questions? 
Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  choose  not  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  friend  at  this 
moment.  I  know  that  my  friend.  Jack 
Kemp,  is  a  distinguished  Member  of 
this  House,  an  active  and  energetic  ad- 
vocate of  the  Kemp-Roth  tax  cut.  in 
which  he  believes.  I  know  that  he  has 
been  consistent  in  that  feeling,  and  I 
acluiowledge  and  applaud  him  for  his 
consistency.  But  I  do  believe  we  have 
heard  from  him  today. 

I  do  not  say  that  disparagingly.  I  am 
an  admirer  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York.  I  simply  disagree  with  him 
and  I  do  not  want  him  to  Interrupt  the 
last  thing  I  have  to  say  to  you,  which 
is:  This  is  your  chance  to  vote  for  the 
budget  process,  to  set  it  in  motion,  to 
support  what  your  Budget  Committee 
has  recommended  to  you.  This  is  your 
chance  to  choose  something  against 
nothing,  and  to  choose  the  congres- 
sional wisdom,  which  is  based  upon 
the  people's  wisdom,  against  that 
which  would  be  demanded  of  us  by  the 
executive  branch  of  Government. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had 
not  intended  to  say  anything,  but  I 
cannot  leave  it  go  unsaid  that  we  do 
have  another  opportunity  If  we  vote 
this  down.  We  have  done  it  before.  We 
can  do  it  again.  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair 
for  the  majority  leader  to  leave  the 
impression  that  this  is  the  only  oppor- 
tunity to  "save"  the  budget  process. 
•  Mrs.  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  today  in  support  of  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  91,  the  first  concur- 
rent resolution  on  the  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1984.  However,  I  would  like  to 
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some   very    Important    points 

about  thto  document  and  the  clrcimi- 
■Uooes  ■urroundtng  it. 

Ftat,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  distressed 
that  this  Is  the  only  proposal  on  the 
KtAfV^,  and  that  the  Rules  Committee 
oould  not  see  fit  to  give  the  Members 
of  this  body  the  opportunity  to  work 
Its  will  on  various  portions  of  the 
budget  or  to  give  It  a  bipartisan  char- 

I  identify  with  the  gentleman  from 
Mirhigmn,  who  is  spotUng  SO  eloquent- 
ly on  behalf  of  the  Congressional 
mt^  Caucus.  Last  year.  I  was  proud 
to  help  draft  a  bipartisan  alternative 
to  the  fiscal  year  1983  budget  known 
as  the  An>in-Pritchard  substitute. 
That  proponl  was.  in  my  view,  the 
first  Iveath  of  fresh  air  to  hit  this 
body  in  a  long  time.  Several  of  us, 
txcm  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  sat  down 
and  fashioned  a  budget  which  moder- 
ated defense  increases,  emphasized  the 
fundammtal  changes  in  our  industrial 
economy,  achieved  a  revenue  package 
midway  between  the  two  partisan  pro- 
posals, and  resulted  In  the  lowest  pos- 
sible deficit  to  boot. 

That  effort  f aOed.  thanks  largely  to 
the  partisan  opposition  of  both  par- 
ties' leadership.  But  Members  still  talk 
about  it  as  a  wonder  of  cooperation 
and  vision.  Is  the  reason  we  have  a 
closed  rule  because  politics  as  usual  is 
threatened  by  cooperation? 

The  American  people  are  fed  up 
with  mudsllnglng  blame  throwing  by 
both  parties,  and  they  want  us  to  stop 
shouting  and  start  working. 

Unfortunately,  though,  there  will 
not  be  a  budget  offered  which  puts 
aside  partisan  bickering  and  takes  a 
cold,  sober,  look  at  this  cotmtry's  prob- 
lems. The  majority  has  decided  not  to 
permit  a  Black  Caucus  alternative,  nor 
an  Aspln-Pritchard  type  proposal.  We 
will  not  even  be  able  to  see  a  substi- 
tute by  the  conservative  Democrats, 
and  whUe  I  could  not  support  it,  I 
wonder  why  the  democratic  process 
was  stopped  at  the  door  to  this  Cham- 
ber. 

I  do  believe  that  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee proposal  before  us  is  a  better 
choice  than  the  administration's  re- 
quest But  let  us  put  this  exercise  in 
perspective:  In  defense,  for  example, 
we  are  t^iwng  about  a  $1.6  trillion 
buildup  by  the  Democrats  as  opposed 
to  $1.8  trillion  by  the  administration. 
As  to  the  deficit:  $174.5  billion  as  op- 
poaed  to  $179  billion  or  so.  The  fact  is. 
that  in  reality  neither  proposal  does 
anything  to  really  restore  confidence 
to  the  American  people  nor  to  reas- 
sure financial  markets  and  other 
sources  of  economic  recovery  and  jobs. 
The  real  differences  between  these 
proposals  are  largely  rhetorical  with  a 
few  major  exceptions:  The  committee 
proposal  shifts  some  funds  from  de- 
fense to  human  concerns  and  makes 
up  the  difference  with  revenue  in- 
creases. In  the  long  run,  taxes  are 


sllghUy  higher  imder  the  committee 
pttqxnl.  hut  not  much.  Deficits  are 
lower— but  not  much.  Defense  in- 
creases are  moderated— but  not  much. 
The  main  question  is  whether  we  are 
going  to  make  these  adjustments  in 
priorities  now  or  later.  In  my  view,  we 
cannot  and  should  not  wait  until  later 
to  do  something  we  ought  to  do  now. 
Yet  the  committee  budget  cannot  be 
improved  imless  it  can  be  amended  on 
the  floor  or  sent  back  to  committee. 

The  changes  we  need  are  those  ad- 
dressed by  the  Aspin-Pritchard  substi- 
tute of  last  year.  Since  several  of  Its 
cosponsors  are  members  of  the  Budget 
Committee.  I  wo\ild  hope  that  they 
will  continue  to  work  In  that  direction. 
First.  I  think  it  is  important  for  this 
body  to  understand  the  popularity  of 
the  July  tax  cut.  Everyone  is  willing  to 
sacrifice  if  need  be.  but  not  if  there 
are  better  ways  of  raising  the  revenue. 
Thirty  billion  is  an  enormous  amount 
of  revenue,  and  the  committee  should 
provide  greater  input  from  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  for  the  perusal 
of  Members  in  deciding  whether  $30 
billion  is  achievable  in  ways  other 
than  repeal. 

Second,  and  this  is  what  we  particu- 
lary  tried  to  achieve,  the  committee 
must  cast  aside  special  interest  politics 
and  ask  itself  exactly  what  the  Gov- 
ernment should  be  funding  and  sup- 
porting. In  my  own  opinion,  the  Gov- 
ernment belongs  in  those  areas  in 
which  average  people  need  help  and 
cannot  provide  for  themselves:  Health, 
nutrition,  defense.  Jobs,  and  education, 
to  name  a  few.  But  I  also  think  that 
Government  does  not  belong  in  those 
areas  which  ought  to  stand  or  fall  by 
themselves,  fair  and  square.  I  refer,  of 
course,  to  agriculture  price  supports, 
water  projects,  energy  boondoggles, 
and  so  forth. 

Sure,  the  bill  on  the  floor  is  a  better 
document  than  the  administration  re- 
quest, but  the  question  as  to  whether 
to  send  it  back  for  another  try  was  a 
close  one.  It  was  a  tough  decision  for 
me.  but  I  am  confident  that  it  was  the 
right  one.  Therefore,  I  once  again  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  supporting 
this  budget. 

But  let  us  remember,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  I,  and  I  am  sure  that  I  am  not  the 
only  one  in  this  House,  did  not  come 
to  Congress  to  throw  old  solutions  at 
problems  and  to  play  politics  as  usual. 
I  came  here  to  work  in  concert  to  solve 
this  country's  serious  problems,  and  I 
think  both  sides  here  today  should 
hesitate  before  casting  more  8tones.e 
•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  par- 
aphrase the  words  of  an  old  song. 
"What  a  Difference  a  Year  Makes." 
Today  we  have  before  us  a  budget  res- 
olution which  provides  the  balance  be- 
tween oiu-  national  security  needs  and 
our  national  human  needs.  We  have 
before  us  a  docimient  which  in  many 
ways  is  a  symbol  that  the  policies  of 
the  past  2  years  have  caused  enough 


people  in  this  Natioii  to  suffer  and. 
therefore,  it  is  time  for  an  alternative. 
The  budget  resolution  befwe  us  ac- 
knowledges that  the  sword  of  ecooo- 
my,  as  wielded  by  this  administration, 
has  been  cruelly  misguided,  and  it  is 
time  to  pull  it  back.  The  budget  reao- 
lution  before  us  brings  compassion 
back  into  the  budget  process  after  a  2- 
year  absence. 

The  budget  resolution  before  us  is  a 
progressive  dociunent  providing  real 
increases  in  social  and  human  pro- 
grams, yet  it  produces  a  lower  deficit 
than  that  proposed  under  the  Presi- 
dent's budget.  Specifically.  House  Con- 
current Resolution  91  provides  over  a 
3-year  period  a  deficit  $42  billion  less 
than  that  offered  by  the  President's 
budget,  while  at  the  same  time  provid- 
ing increases  in  Federal  spending. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  91  ac- 
complishes this  small  economic  mira- 
cle by  simply  adjusting  spending  prior- 
ities, in  such  areas  as  tax  cuts  and 
military  spending.  On  the  latter  it  is 
important  to  avoid  being  misled  by  op- 
ponents of  this  budget.  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  91  does  not  cut  de- 
fense spending,  it  simply  limits  the 
rate  of  increase  to  a  realistic  enough 
level  to  iDsare  our  national  security, 
but  also  to  accommodate  providing 
desperately  needed  funding  increases 
in  other  programs— also  vital  to  our 
national  security— those  involving 
people. 

Over  the  past  3  years,  we  have  aver- 
aged 11  percent  increases  in  the  rate 
of  defense  spending.  House  Conciu-- 
rent  Resolution  91  proposes  to  limit 
increases  to  around  4  percent.  What 
this  means  in  real  dollar  terms  is  that 
over  the  next  5  years  we  will  spend 
$1.6  trillion  on  defense  rather  than 
the  $1.8  trillion  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Perhaps  another  way  to  view  this  de- 
velopment is  that  House  Conciurent 
Resolution  91  says  that  real  economic 
recovery  must  Include  an  improvement 
in  the  basic  htunan  condition  of  those 
who  have  suffered  the  most  from  the 
recession  which  preceeded  and  is  run- 
ning concturent  with  the  embryonic 
recovery. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  91 
would  also  accomplish  the  balance  by 
revising  our  tax  policies  of  past  years. 
The  resolution  makes  some  basic  as- 
sumptions about  the  1981  tax  cut, 
most  particularly  the  fact  that  certain 
changes  must  be  made  in  the  original 
law  either  through  adjustments  in  the 
third  year  of  the  tax  cut,  or  through 
revisions  in  the  indexing  provisions  of 
the  law.  Specifically,  the  resolution 
does  call  for  revenue  increases  totaling 
$35.2  billion  in  fiscal  year  1984.  $48.1 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1985  and  $58  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1986.  These  are  fig- 
ures which  compare  to  existing  reve- 
nue projections  if  the  current  tax  law 
were  not  changed.  It  is  expected  that 


some  of  these  revenues  would  be  ac- 
complished through  provlsinis  in  HJl. 
1900  the  Social  Security  Reform  Act, 
but  this  resolutltm  does  presume  the 
need  for  some  tax  increases;  specific 
deditons  would  be  made  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee. 

Coogrea  passed  the  25-percent  tax 
cut  propoMl  In  1981.  I  voted  for  it  be- 
cause there  was  a  definite  appeal  in 
the  proposition  that  taxes  were  finally 
being  reduced.  Proponents  also  indi- 
cated that  it  would  stimulate  the  econ- 
omy. Unfortunately,  the  facts  after  2 
years  of  its  implementation  belie  the 
original  hopes.  All  the  tax  cuts  have 
produced  is  increased  deficits  and 
more  money  for  the  wealthy  in  this 
Nation,  who  are  not  in  turn  plowing  it 
bade  to  stimulate  the  economy.  In 
fact,  a  recent  study  by  the  Urban  In- 
stitute concluded  that  the  46  million 
families  with  incomes  below  $15,000 
would  receive  no  significant  gain  in 
their  real  after  tax  Incomes  as  a  result 
of  these  tax  cuts. 

It  is  through  more  realistic  spending 
policies  for  defense  and  less  naive  tax 
policies  that  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 91  is  able  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary increases  in  spending  to  permit 
the  human  condition  of  this  Nation  to 
improve. 

Nowhere  is  the  philosophy  of  this 
resolution  better  reflected  than  in  its 
provisions  providing  emergency  assist- 
ance to  put  people  back  to  work  and  to 
care  for  those  who  have  fallen  into  the 
depths  of  poverty  because  of  this  pro- 
longed recessicm. 

This  resolution  assumes  almost  $9 
billion  in  new  budget  authority  and 
outlays  aimed  at  creating  Jobs  and 
stimulating  real  economic  recovery  by 
reducing  our  record  unemployment 
rate.  A  total  of  $4.95  billion  is  assiuned 
to  Implement  the  provisions  of  the 
emergency  Jobs  bill,  HJl.  1718.  which 
will  gain  final  passage  sometime  this 
week.  Under  this  legislation  some 
300.000  Jobs  are  expected  to  be  created 
in  all  parts  of  the  Nation,  but  especial- 
ly in  areas  where  unemployment  is  the 
highest. 

This  resolution  also  presumes  the 
passage  by  Congress  of  the  Communi- 
ty Renewal  Employment  Act  which  I 
am  proud  to  be  an  original  cosponsor 
of.  A  total  of  $4.05  billion  would  be 
provided  to  implement  this  legislation 
which  would  have  its  jobs  targeted  to 
alleviating  this  Nation's  Infrastructure 
crisis.  This  would  help  remove  the 
long-attached  stigma  that  public  serv- 
ice Jobs  are  make  work  Jobs.  People 
employed  by  the  Community  Renewal 
Employment  Act  would  be  dispatched 
immediately  to  help  rebuild  our 
bridges.  highways,  sewer  systems,  just 
to  name  a  few  of  the  public  facilities 
in  our  Nation  which  need  to  be  fixed. 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  91 
also  assumes  another  $11  billion  in  au- 
thority and  $6  billion  in  outlays  for 
other  employment  and  training  pro- 
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grams.  More  than  half  of  this  would 
come  from  increased  funding  for  the 
Job  Partnership  and  Training  Act  vp- 
proved  by  Congress  last  year.  This  in- 
cludes the  presumption  of  $500  million 
for  a  special  program  to  aid  dislocated 
woiters.  The  resolution  also  prestunes 
Increases  in  funding  for  summer  youth 
employment  programs  and  the  woi^ 
incentive  program.  Finally  I  am  expe- 
cially  pleased  that  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  91  assumes  $296  million  in 
budget  authority  and  $285  million  in 
outlays  for  the  community  service  em- 
ployment for  Older  Americans— title  V 
of  the  Older  Americans  Act.  This 
would  represent  an  Increase  of  some 
$4  million  in  this  program  and  would 
allow  additional  low  Income  older  per- 
sons aged  55  and  over  to  be  placed  in 
meaningful  part-time  employment  in 
the  community. 

As  one  reviews  this  budget  by  cate- 
gories, it  is  a  distinct  pleasive  to  see 
increases  assumed,  for  the  first  time  in 
several  years,  in  programs  which  have 
actually  grown  more  important  to 
people  In  need.  Yet.  for  the  past  sever- 
al years,  many  of  these  programs  have 
seen  decreases  or  frozen  funding  levels 
while  the  numbers  of  people  in  need 
of  assistance  and  services  have  in- 
creased. House  Conciurent  Resolution 
91  recognizes  this  and  proposes  to  pro- 
vide the  only  real  remedy,  increased 
funding. 

Under  the  category  of  social  services. 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  91  as- 
siunes  almost  $1  billion  more  in  budget 
outlajrs  than  the  administration's 
budget.  This  is  a  very  significant 
number  reflecting  not  so  much  by  the 
enlightened  nature  of  the  Jones 
budget,  but  the  bankruptcy  of  the  ad- 
ministration budget  in  this  important 
area. 

More  specifically,  this  budget  resolu- 
tion assumes  a  fimding  level  of  $2.8 
billion  in  budget  authority  and  outlays 
a  full  $300  million  more  than  current 
service  levels  for  the  social  service 
block  grant.  This  is  a  profoundly  im- 
portant development.  The  SSBG  re- 
placed the  title  XX  program  in  more 
than  name.  The  transfer  of  this  pro- 
gram was  accompanied  by  massive  re- 
ductions in  funding,  which  served  to 
undermine  the  commitment  that  the 
title  XX  program  had  once  made  to 
meeting  the  social  service  needs  of 
people.  Last  year  during  a  hearing  I 
conducted  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Human  Services,  House  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Aging,  I  received  testimony 
from  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Health  and  Human  Services,  Ms. 
Dorcas  Hardy,  who  indicated  that 
when  making  determinatioiis  on  how 
to  fund  services  with  reduced  funds 
States  might  have  to  choose  between 
"life-sustaining  and  quality  of  life" 
services.  Yet.  in  a  siurey  I  conducted 
about  1  year  ago,  the  reductions  in 
services  being  made  by  States  to  ac- 
commodate reduced  funding  for  the 


S8BO  were  being  made  In  sendees 
such  as  home  delivered  meals  for  the 
elderly  and  protective  services.  The 
very  fact  that  we  were  forced  to  make 
these  kinds  of  Judgments  simply  to  ac- 
complish an  economic  philosophy 
must  be  viewed  as  a  major  failure  of 
our  ctirrent  econmnic  policies.  If  the 
funding  levels  suggeated  under  this 
resolution  for  the  SSBG  program  are 
ultimately  approved,  we  stand  a  good 
chance  of  reversing  the  regression  of 
the  past  several  years  in  providing 
social  services  for  the  needy. 

I  support  with  great  enthusiasm, 
this  budget's  assumptions  regarding 
funding  for  such  vital  programs  as 
Head  Start,  community  service  bloc^ 
grant  and  vocational  rehabilitation.  Of 
particular  Importance  are  the  signifi- 
cant increases  provided  in  fimding  au- 
thorities for  child  welfare  programs. 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  the 
Budget  Committee  restored  funding  to 
programs  within  the  500  function- 
education  training,  employment,  and 
social  services.  It  is  a  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  the  policies  of  this  ad- 
ministration have  most  adversely  af- 
fected those  who  need  the  benefit  by 
these  programs.  These  are  the  people 
who  need  assistance,  these  are  the 
people  who  would  pull  themselves  up 
by  their  bootstraps  if  they  had  a  leg  to 
stand  on  to  begin  with. 

By  slashing  education  and  training 
programs  by  some  $25  billion  over  the 
past  2  years,  we  have  taken  away  what 
little  hope  these  people  had  for  be- 
coming self-sufficient  and  productive 
members  of  this  society.  The  budget 
resolution  before  us  is  not  a  nham, 
which  has  been  suggested,  nor  is  it  ir- 
responsible. It  is  a  step  toward  revers- 
ing the  regressive  policies  of  the  past 
which  have  exacerbated  the  situation 
we  find  ourselves  in  today. 

Specifically,  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
this  budget  reinforces  our  commit- 
ment to  public  education  and  the 
training  role  it  plays.  The  resolution 
increases  funding  to  education  from 
last  year's  level  of  $15.1  billion  to  $16.4 
billion.  This  restores  cuts  to  the  title  I 
education  program,  education  for  the 
handicapped  and  vocational  education, 
programs  which  have  borne  a  dispro- 
portionate share  of  budget  niMhing 
and  have  put  5.600  teachers  out  of 
work  and  dropped  services  to  200.000 
children.  These  figures  would  expand 
services  under  title  I-type  programs  to 
approximately  1  million  more  chil- 
dren, which  is  only  half  of  the  eligible 
population. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  note  that  this 
bill  includes  full  funding— $300  mil- 
lion—for H.R.  1310,  the  emergency  sci- 
ence and  math  bill  passed  by  the 
House  in  late  February  and  now 
before  the  Senate.  Clearly,  the  need 
exists  and  we  have  responded  with 
this  bill,  which  I  am  proud  to  have 
been  a  cosponsor  of. 
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In  addition.  thlB  budget  recocniaes 
the  role  of  higher  education  programs 
Mi^  restore  many  of  the  cuts  adopted 
in  the  past  2  yean.  As  one  of  the  origi- 
nal authors  of  the  Middle  Income  As- 
sistance Act  in  1978  which  insured 
that  no  student  would  be  denied  some 
form    of    financial    assistance    with 
which  to  pay  for  their  education.  I 
have  been  actively  fighting  the  cuts  of 
the  previous  2  years.  The  impact  in  my 
own  State  of  New  Toi^  has  been  dra- 
matic, both  in  the  public  as  well  as  the 
private  sectors.  In  the  City  University 
of  New  York,  which  has  174,000  stu- 
dents, 80  percent  of  whom  rely  on  Fed- 
eral financial  aid  for  aU.  if  not  part  of 
th^  tuition  expenses,  the  cost  of  not 
pi^ng  this  resolution  would  be  espe- 
cially great  If  the  President's  budget 
were  adopted  In  place  of  this  bill,  6,000 
students  would  lose  Pell  grants  dollars, 
8.000  students  would  lose  supplemen- 
tal grant  dollars  and  8.000  students 
would  lose  guaranteed  loan  dollars.  In 
addition.  CDNT  would  lose  nearly  $2 
million  In  TRIO  funds,  $1.3  million  In 
vocational  and  adult  education  grants, 
and  wipe  out  cooperative  education  at 
a  cost  of  $2.2  million.  In  its  place,  the 
administration    requires    more    self- 
help,     but     as     Chancellor     Joseph 
Murphy  recently  stated  in  testimony 
before  our  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee, these  students  are  "self-helped 
to  death."  We  can  ask  no  more  and 
this  budget  recognizes  that. 

Specifically  for  higher  education, 
the  committee  budget  assumes  a  $4.2 
billion  budget  authority  and  $3.65  bil- 
lion in  outlays.  This  addresses  f  imding 
for  Pell  grants,  college  work  study. 
State  student  Incentive  grants,  nation- 
al direct  student  loans,  and  supple- 
mental grants.  It  malntalnB  these  pro- 
grams at  current  funding  levels  and 
specifically  funds  guaranteed  loans  at 
$2.35  billion. 

WhUe  this  bill  is  silent  on  the  issue 
of  further  means  testing  this  program. 
I  will  actively  oppose  any  attempts  to 
further  restrict  eligibility  for  students 
as  proposed  by  the  President  in  his 
fiscal  year  1984  request.  In  a  recent 
report  released  by  the  New  York  State 
loan  agency,  it  was  revealed  that  Fed- 
eral cutbacks  over  the  past  2  years 
have  had  a  dlsproprotlonate  impact 
upon  New  York  students,  and  lenders: 

Dollar  volume  declined  and  number 
of  loans  declined  by  13  percent  in 
1982-83  from  479,000  to  419,000; ' 

Borrowing  declined  In  all  sectors: 
8UNY  21  percent,  CUNY  14  percent, 
out  of  State  20  percent,  and  independ- 
ents by  11  percent,  and 

Borrowers  also  declined  in  all  sec- 
tors, and  those  with  incomes  above 
$30,000  were  especially  hard  hit  by 
dropping  38  percent  in  2  years  and 
families  with  incomes  below  $10,000 
Increased  dramatically  as  a  result  of 
cuts  in  other  needs  based  Federal  pro- 
grams such  as  Pell  grants. 
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In  sum.  this  budget  resolution  re- 
stores education  to  its  appropriate 
place  in  our  society  and  insures  that  it 
no  longer  remains  a  province  of  the 
rich  at  the  expense  of  the  middle  and 
lower  class  family. 

As  an  original  member  of  the  House 
Select    Committee    on    Aging    I    was 
genuinely  appalled  at  the  administra- 
tion's budget  proposals  for  lx>th  the 
medicare  and  medicaid  programs.  In 
both  Instances  it  represented  the  con- 
tinuation of  a  philosophy  that  very 
poor,  old,  and  frail  people  should  pay 
more   for  services   under   these   pro- 
grams while  actually  getting  less  in 
the  way  of  services.  Under  medicare, 
the  administration's  fiscal  year  1984 
budget  would  have  slashed  spending 
by  more  than  $1.9  billion  by  asking  re- 
cipients to  pay  more  in  costs  for  the 
first  60  days  of  a  hospital  stay  wliile 
relieving  them  of  fiscal  responsibility 
for  hospital  stays  of  longer  duration. 
It  was  a  backdoor  attempt  to  impose  a 
catastrophic  health  insurance  plan  on 
medicare  recipients  without  the  bene- 
fit of  any  congressional  review.  This 
would  come  on  the  heels  of  Increases 
in   out-of-pocket   expenditures   under 
medicare,  which  have  Jiunped  to  ap- 
proximately $256  per  person.  This  Is 
the  amount  that  the  person  must  pay 
before  medicare  provides  1  cent  in  re- 
imbursements. 

As  far  as  medicaid  was  concerned, 
the  administration  had  proposed  to 
slash  spending  by  more  than  $300  mil- 
lion and  expected  to  make  up  the  dif- 
ference by  Instituting  a  new  copay- 
ment  fee  schedule  plan  on  medicaid 
recipients  who  are  among  our  Nation's 
poorest  citizens. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  91 
wisely  rejects  all  of  these  ill-founded 
and  cruel  propositions.  It  assumes  re- 
jection of  all  medicare  and  medicaid 
cuts  and  in  fact  assumes  an  additional 
$350  million  for  the  enactment  of  a 
child  health  assiu-ance  program  to 
provide  expanded  medicaid  services  to 
low-income  children  and  pregnant 
women. 

While  in  the  health  category,  let  me 
also  express  my  full  support  for  other 
key  assumptions  made  in  this  resolu- 
tion for  such  programs  as  a  health  in- 
surance for  the  unemployed.  This  rep- 
resents nettling  more  than  simple 
human  compassion.  For  thousands,  if 
not  millions  of  people  in  this  Nation, 
the  indignity  of  unemployment  is  com- 
pounded by  the  anxiety  and  apprehen- 
sion of  having  health  insurance  bene- 
fits become  terminated.  This  resolu- 
tion assumes  some  $2.70  billion  in  new 
funding  authority  for  such  a  program. 
Increases  in  other  programs  such  as 
biomedical  research  done  by  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  and  health 
block  grants  are  also  provided  in  this 
resolutioiL 

As  one  who  is  deeply  concerned 
about  the  impact  of  the  recently  en- 
acted Social  Security  Reform  Act  on 


new  Federal  and  postal  workers,  I  am 
grateful  that  this  resolution  has  re- 
jected administration  budget  proposals 
which  would  have  tanpoaed  genuine 
hardship  on  existing  and  retired  civil 
servants.  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 91  rejects  the  idea  of  a  pay  freeae 
for  Federal  workers  and  substitutes  an 
assumption  for  a  4-percent  increase.  It 
also  rejects  all  of  the  administration's 
proposals  to  cut  civU  service  retire- 
ment benefits  as  well  as  increase  from 
7  to  11  percent  employee  contributions 
to  the  retirement  fund. 

One  hopes  that  these  Important  im- 
provements will  be  maintained 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  budget 
process.  especiaUy  in  the  reconciliation 
bill  scheduled  for  consideration  later 
in  the  year. 

I  am  In  support  of  this  resolution's 
decision  to  assimie  an  Increase  of  $1.95 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1984  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays  for  unemployment 
compensation.  All  of  us  regret  the  fact 
that  unemployment  continues  to 
affect  the  lives  of  so  many  men, 
women,  and  youth  in  this  Nation.  It  is 
evident  that  the  98th  Congress  is  com- 
mitted to  enacting  sensible  legislation 
aimed  at  putting  people  back  to  work. 
Yet,  realities  are  that  you  cannot 
reduce  an  11-percent  unemployment 
rate  overnight,  and  at  the  same  time 
you  cannot  arbitrarily  cut  off  unem- 
ployment compensation  for  people. 
Therefore,  I  applaud  this  provision  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  91. 

I  support  the  budget  resolution's  as- 
sumed rejection  of  a  $750  million  cut 
in  the  food  stamp  program  as  pro- 
posed in  the  administration  budget. 
The  prolonged  recession  has  caused  a 
dramatic  increase  in  the  niunber  of 
needy  and  hungry  people  in  this 
Nation.  This  Is  not  the  time  to  cut 
food  stamps  and,  wisely,  this  resolu- 
tion does  not  propose  to. 

Similarly,  House  Concxurent  Resolu- 
tion 91  rejects  in  their  entirety  the 
dangerous  cuts  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration in  vital  child  nutrition 
programs.  Not  only  does  the  resolution 
reject  the  proposed  $300  million  cut  of 
the  administration,  it  assumes  an  In- 
crease of  $200  million  above  current 
service  levels.  In  a  related  matter  I  am 
also  pleased  to  note  that  the  pending 
resolution  also  assumes  an  increase  of 
$300  million  in  budget  authority  and 
outlays  for  the  so-called  WIC  pro- 
gram. 

While  in  the  category  of  income  as- 
sistance, let  me  make  a  brief  reference 
to  three  other  critically  important  pro- 
grams which  have  been  affected  in 
recent  years  by  budget  cuts.  The  first 
is  the  APDC  program,  the  second  is 
the  SSI  program  and,  finally,  the  low 
Income  energy  assistance  program. 
Under  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
91,  a  total  of  $850  million  in  Increases 
are  assiuned  in  these  programs  above 
current  services  levels.  This  will  ac- 
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o(nnpliah  expanded  services  and  a  spe- 
cial one-time  increase  of  $20  a  mcmth 
for  individuals  and  $30  a  month  for 
couples  on  881,  effective  on  July  1, 
1983. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  91 
also  assumes  to  reverse  the  policy  of 
making  deep  cuts  in  Federal  housing 
programs.  In  particular,  the  resolution 
assumes  sufficient  funding  to  assist 
some  152,000  housing  units  in  fiscal 
year  1984.  It  would  also  provide  start- 
up funds  for  a  new  multif amlly  hous- 
ing stimulus  program  and  an  Increase 
of  some  $200  million  in  pubUc  housing 
operating  subsidies.  Flnidly  the  resolu- 
tion andumes  an  Increase  of  some  4,000 
imits  of  section  202  housing  reserved 
for  the  elderly  and  handicapped. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  91 
also  provides  an  importantly  needed  8- 
percent  Increase  In  medical  care  for 
veterans  and  a  56-percent  increase  for 
hospital  construction  within  the  VA 
system  In  fiscal  year  1984.  With  the 
average  World  War  II  veteran  now 
reaching  the  age  of  60,  it  is  imperative 
that  the  VA  engage  in  some  foresight 
in  planning  for  this  development. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  note  that  not 
only  does  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 91  reject  the  administration's  ef- 
forts to  abolish  the  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration, it  would  also  assume  a  $55 
million  increase  for  this  Important 
program. 

Let  me  briefly  touch  on  two  other 
programs  of  particular  Interest  to  me 
which  are  treated  well  under  this 
budget  resolution. 

The  first  Is  mass  transportation,  the 
very  life  blood  of  my  home  city  of  New 
York,  as  well  as  Yonkers.  This  resolu- 
tion assumes  the  full  $4.75  billion  in 
budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1984 
for  mass  transportation  as  provided  in 
the  Surface  Transportation  Act  of 
1982  passed  last  E>ecember.  This  is  In 
distinct  contrast  to  the  unyielding  ef- 
forts of  the  administration  to  elimi- 
nate operating  funds  for  mass  transit 
under  UMTA.  The  funding  levels  pro- 
vided in  this  legislation  are  absolutely 
essential  to  preserving  our  mass  tran- 
sit systems. 

Finally,  let  me  express  my  full  sup- 
port for  this  resolution's  assumption 
of  more  than  $8  billion  in  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays  for  the  category  of 
community  and  regional  development. 
More  than  one-half  of  these  funds 
would  go  to  the  highly  successful  com- 
mimlty  development  block  grant.  The 
resolution  woiQd  also  maintain  fund- 
ing at  fiscal  year  1983  levels  for  the 
urban  development  block  grant  pro- 
gram, which  has  been  so  successful 
over  the  years  in  our  major  cities.  Fi- 
nally, this  resolution  also  presumes  a 
funding  level  of  some  $400  million  for 
the  Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration. 

I  support  the  resolution  before  us 
today  because  It  represents  the  rever- 
sal of  the  worst  aspects  of  our  econom- 


ic policies  of  the  past  2  years.  We  are 
again  taking  into  consideration  the 
human  needs  in  this  Nation,  which  we 
have  overlooked  in  almost  blind  sup- 
port of  an  economic  philosophy  which 
has  been  of  dubious  value.  There  Is  no 
doubt  that  this  recession  has  had  a 
profound  effect  on  the  lives  of  millions 
of  our  citizens.  What  more  graphic 
proof  do  we  need  than  long  unemploy- 
ment lines,  soup  kitchens,  homeless 
men  and  women  roaming  our  streets? 
It  is  time  to  return  to  the  basics  of 
what  makes  this  Nation  great— con- 
cern and  compassion  for  our  people. 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  91  is  the 
first  budget  document  in  2  years 
which  reflects  this  and  I  urge  its  adop- 
tion today^ 

•  Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  strong  opposition  to  House  Con- 
ciurent  Resolution  91,  the  first  con- 
current budget  resolution  for  fiscal 
year  1984. 

Although  there  have  been  partisan 
differences  over  budget  priorities  in 
the  past,  this  marks  the  first  time  in 
my  memory  that  our  Democratic  col- 
leagues have  presented  the  House 
with  what  is,  by  their  own  admission,  a 
blatantly  political  document.  Al- 
though I  suppose  I  can  understand 
that  Interest  of  the  Democratic  Party 
in  scoring  political  points,  the  congres- 
sional budget  process,  which  already 
has  enough  problems,  is  not  the  place 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  Increasingly  ob- 
vious that  the  economy  is  recovering. 
Recent  economic  indicators  suggest 
that  the  scope  and  duration  of  eco- 
nomic recovery  may  be  greater  than 
even  the  most  optimistic  were  fore- 
casting a  few  short  months  ago.  The 
Index  of  Leading  Economic  Indicators 
rose  3.6  percent  in  January,  the  larg- 
est 1-month  Increase  since  1950.  Hous- 
ing starts  have  exploded.  Industrial 
production  and  factory  orders  are  up 
sharply.  First  quarter  GNP  growth  Is 
expected  to  be  at  least  4  percent.  In- 
flation has  been  brought  under  con- 
trol, and  unemployment— the  most  dif- 
ficult economic  problem  now  confront- 
ing our  Nation— shows  signs  of  im- 
provement as  businesses  throughout 
the  Nation  add  or  recall  workers. 

In  the  face  of  all  this  good  news,  in 
the  face  of  strong  evidence  that  the 
President's  economic  program  is  work- 
ing, the  Democrats  have  chosen  to 
engage  in  partisan  gamesmanship, 
rather  than  to  help  develop  a  budget 
which  will  encourage  the  recovery  now 
underway.  I  will  not  dignify  the  pro- 
posal before  us— a  proposal,  by  the 
way.  essentially  written  in  the  Demo- 
cratic Caucus  rather  tlian  in  the 
Budget  Committee— with  a  line-by- 
line, program-by-program  analysis. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Democratic 
budget,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
provides  for  uiuicceptable  tax  in- 
creases, massive  social  spending  in- 
creases, and  excessive  defense  cuts. 


The  rate  of  growth  in  Federal  spend- 
ing would  once  more  accelerate  if  this 
budget  were  adopted;  the  burden  of 
deficit  reduction  would  fall  entirely  on 
the  revenue  side.  The  ultimate  effect 
of  the  Democratic  budget?  An  aborted 
recovery  and  a  weakening  of  our  abili- 
ty to  preserve  o\u  national  security. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sorry  that  the 
Democrats  have  chosen  the  couiae 
they  are  on.  It  not  only  reflects  a  lack 
of  understanding  of  economic  reality, 
it  does  real  damage  to  the  congienion- 
al  budget  process  Itself.  Although  I 
have  no  doubt  that  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  91  will  pass  the  House— too 
many  arms  have  been  twisted  to  allow 
the  resolution  to  be  rejected  and  re- 
written—it will  obviously  not  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  other  body.  It  will  for- 
tunately, therefore,  have  no  ultimate 
meaning.  What  Is  unfortimate,  howev- 
er, is  that  we  in  Congress  and  the 
American  people  have  been  forced  to 
participate  In  a  political  charade  while 
we  should  have  been  taking  construc- 
tive action. 

I  urge  that  the  budget  resolution 
before  us  be  rejected.* 

•  Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  re- 
covering from  back  surgery  and  am 
under  doctor's  orders  to  remain  at 
home.  Had  I  been  present  on  the 
House  floor  today,  I  would  have  voted 
for  final  passage  for  House  Conoir- 
rent  Resolution  91,  the  first  concur- 
rent resolution  on  the  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1984,  as  reported  from  the  House 
Budget  Committee.* 

•  Mr.  HANCE.  Mr.  Chalrma'*  we  are 
all  concerned  about  the  state  of  the 
economy  and  its  fragile  start  on  the 
road  to  recovery.  Inflation  is  down, 
housing  starts  are  up,  and  Interest 
rates  have  shown  some  signs  of  reced- 
ing. This  country  and  the  American 
people  have  been  through  hard  times 
in  the  last  couple  of  years  and  we  owe 
It  to  them  to  assist  in  the  recovery 
program.  Raising  taxes  is  not  the  way 
to  help  out  people,  especially  the 
middle  class  which  bears  the  brunt  of 
the  tax  biu-den. 

This  bill  calls  for  $30  billion  in  new 
revenues  in  fiscal  year  1984  and  more 
than  $315  billion  over  the  next  5 
years.  I  am  all  for  balancing  the 
budget,  but  must  we  do  it  by  imposing 
more  and  more  taxes  on  our  people? 

I  am  especially  concerned  that 
agreeing  to  raise  the  revenues  called 
for  in  this  bill  will  necessitate  repeal 
of  the  third  year  tax  cut.  I  am  unalter- 
ably opposed  to  repealing  or  deferrixig 
the  third  year  tax  cut  which  will  pro- 
vide a  much-needed  breather  to  the 
middle-class  taxpayer.  This  Ixxiy 
fought  hard  for  that  tax  cut  2  years 
ago;  let  us  not  forget  our  actions  then 
on  behalf  of  the  American  people.* 
•  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 91,  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1984 
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•a  reported  by  the  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee. 

There  is  a  vital  Ingredient  mining 
from  thli  yMT'B  budget  process.  Bipar- 
tisan effort  Our  successes  in  this 
House  in  the  past  in  adopting  pro- 
grams and  policies  which  have  been 
fab-  and  rei^onslble  have  come  about 
by  working  together  in  a  bipartisan 
spirit  for  the  good  of  every  American 
dtiaen.  This  budget  resolution  reflects 
no  bipartisanship,  no  cooperative 
effort  Instead  we  are  witnessing  a 
steamroUer  in  action  pushing  this 
budget  blueprint  through  and  denying 
those  in  opposition  a  real  voice  in  the 
budget  process. 

What  concerns  me  even  more  great- 
ly about  this  budget  resolution  is  the 
apparent  conteriipt  it  shows  for  the 
American  taxpayers  who  will  be  called 
upon  to  pay  for  it— the  lower  and 
middle  income  citizens  of  this  Nation. 

This  measure  would  raise  revenues 
by  wiping  out  the  third  year  of  the  In- 
dividual tax  cut  to  take  effect  this 
July  and  repealing  the  tax  indexing 
provisions  adopted  In  the  1981  Eco- 
nomic Recovery  Tax  Act.  It  is  the 
third  year  of  the  tax  cut  in  which  the 
middle  and  lower  income  Americans 
receive  the  bulk  of  the  cut— close  to  38 
percent  of  the  entire  rate  reduction 
over  the  3  years  comes  this  year.  In 
my  district,  this  translates  into  an  ad- 
ditional $371  per  year  in  taxes  for  a 
worker  with  an  average  annual  salary 
of  $25,000. 

Tax  indexing  is  a  protection  against 
inflation  for  working  and  taxpaying 
Americans  and  it  forces  the  Congress 
to  go  on  record  in  support  of  legislated 
tax  increases  Instead  of  relying  on  in- 
flation to  raise  revenues.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  note,  too,  that  if  indexing  were 
repealed,  low-income  taxpayers  would 
experience  by  far  the  highest  percent 
Increases  in  their  taxes.  Indexhig  is  a 
responsible  reform  which  must  not  be 
repealed.  At  this  point  in  the  Rbcoro, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  insert  a 
recent  article  from  the  Washington 
Post  "Why  Tax  Indexing  Is  a  Vital 
Reform." 

[From  the  Wublngton  Post,  Feb.  32. 1983] 

Wht  Tax  Iiii«xiiia  la  a  Vital  Rzrouf 

(By  Robert  J.  Samuelaon) 

Here'i  today's  quiz. 

QuMtion:  Would  the  federal  budget  have 
been  balanced  in  198S— aaauming  &  sus- 
tained recovery— if  Congreas  hadn't  passed 
the  Reagan  Administration's  IMl  tax  cut? 

Answer.  Probably  not 

Question'  How  much  would  taxes  have  to 
tncrease  to  balance  the  budget? 

Answer.  Without  dramatle  budget  cuts, 
about  2S  percent  over  the  1970a  level. 

Reflect  on  this  for  a  moment  and  you  will 
begin  to  appreciate  the  ezploslveneaa  of 
budgetary  polltlca.  Tou  also  may  begin  to 
undentand  why  tax  Indexing  is  such  a  vital 
refonn  and  why— leaa  than  two  years  after 
adoptiag  it— many  membera  of  Congreaa 
want  to  repeal  it 

Indwrt"g  la  a  form  of  discipline.  It  simply 
keepa  the  tax  burden  from  rising  automati- 
cally with  inflation.  Polltlca  Is,  or  ought  to 


be.  about  choice.  As  the  quls  indlcatea,  all 
today'a  ehidoea  are  unaavory.  Current  taxea 
dont  cover  current  apending  commitmenta. 
The  collision  threatau  spending  cuta.  tax 
Increasea  and  maaaive  defldta. 

All  that  can  be  aaid  for  indexing  ia  that  it 
promotes  honesty.  It  doea  not  create  defi- 
dta.  It  does  not  lower  taxes.  It  simply  forces 
Congreaa  and  the  White  Houae  to  chooae 
openly.  Do  they  want  to  cut  spending,  raiae 
taxea  or  tolerate  deficits?  It  Is  this  discipline 
that  Congreas  deplores. 

The  misunderstandings  about  tax  index- 
ing ttegin  with  Its  comparison  with  wage  in- 
dexing, wlilch  automatically  increases  woo- 
ers' pay  with  the  rate  of  inflation.  In  fact,  it 
Is  Just  the  opposite.  Inflation  automatically 
Increases  people's  tax  burdens  by  pushing 
them  into  higher  tax  brackets,  even  though 
their  "real"  Income— Income  adjusted  for  in- 
flation—hasn't risen  proportionately. 

The  1981  Uw  crudely  halts  this.  First.  It 
cut  tax  rates  about  23  percent  over  three 
years  beginning  in  late  1981.  Then,  begin- 
ning in  1988.  the  tax  system  is  to  be  formal- 
ly "indexed."  Tax  brackets  and  personal  ex- 
emptions are  to  be  increased  automatically 
to  compensate  for  inflation.  Taxpayers 
won't  mechanically  be  thrown  into  higher 
brackets. 

What  these  ctianges  exposed  was  the 
giant  gap  between  the  prevailing  tax  burden 
and  the  path  of  future  spending.  In  this 
sense,  indexing  helped  create  the  political 
problem  of  high  deficits,  because  the  previ- 
ous law  allowed  projections  with  the  auto- 
matic, built-in  tax  increases. 

Just  how  big  is  the  gap?  The  following 
table  provides  a  crude  measure.  The  first 
two  columns  give  tax  revenues  as  forecast 
by  the  Reagan  administration  In  dollars  and 
as  a  share  of  estimated  groas  national  prod- 
uct. 
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it  were,  the  tax 
35  percent  higher 
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To  understand  these  numl>ers,  keep  a  few 
others  In  mind. 

First:  During  the  1970s,  the  tax  burden 
averaged  18.9  percent  of  ONP.  Thus,  even 
the  Reagan  administration's  taxes  (bol- 
stered by  last  year's  tax  Increase)  rise  alx>ve 
that  level.  Under  the  pre-1981  tax  law.  the 
tax  burden  in  1986— at  alx>ut  22  percent  of 
ONP— would  be  nearly  one-fifth  higher 
than  in  the  1970s.  By  contrast,  the  tax 
burden  rose  only  about  7  percent  between 
the  1950a  (when  it  was  17.8  percent  of  ONP) 
and  the  1970s. 

Second:  There  would  still  be  a  sizable  defi- 
cit Pragmatic  projections  of  1988  si>endlng 
put  the  total  at  alwut  $1  trillion.  The  White 
House  and  Congress  may  disagree  on  the 
mix  between  defense  and  social  programs, 
but  the  differences  probably  offset  each 
other  and  leave  the  total  unaffected.  The 
administration's  projection  for  1988— assum- 
ing no  ftirther  nondefenae  cuta— Is  al)out 
$1,065  trillion. 

Third:  To  balance  a  $1  trillion  budget  in 
1988  would  require  further  tax  revenues 
about  thoae  produced  by  pre-1981  tax  law. 
Theae  would  equal  about  2  percent  of  ONP. 
Becauae  large  unemployment  is  forecast  for 
1986— about  8  percent— economisU  disagree 
about  whether  the  budget  ought  to  be  pre- 


cisely halanwd.  But  if 
burden  would  be  about 
than  the  19T0b'  level. 

These  flgures  only  emphaalsf  the  awe- 
aome  preaaurea  for  apending  cuta  and  tax  in- 
cieaaes.  U  Preaident  Reagan  ia  disliked  on 
Capitol  Hill,  the  cause  is  not  so  much  per- 
aonaUty  (aa  it  waa  for  President  Carter)  as 
the  aulddal  nature  of  today'a  poUtteal 
choices.  Reagan  ia  blamed,  even  though  no 
preaident  could  have  avoided  them. 

What  makes  the  repeal  of  indexing  so  at- 
tractive Is  that  it  obseurea  and  confuses  one 
of  the  choices:  raising  taxea.  Increaaea 
would  again  occur  automatically  and  inviai- 
bly.  Congreaa  aasumea  that  it  cannot  be  ac- 
cused of  doing  what  it  cannot  be  seen  to  be 
doing.  Tills  aeema  diahonest  because  it  ia. 

Taxea  arent  patoless.  Not  only  do  they 
sap  private  purchasing  power,  but  they  alao 
threaten  to  impede  economic  growth.  Rising 
levels  of  federal  spending  and  taxing  under- 
line the  need  to  Justify  all  spending  and  to 
adopt  the  least  burdensome  form  of  taxea. 
Indexing  has  helped  create  the  conditions 
for  Increased  scrutiny  of  all  spending— de- 
fense as  well  as  social— and  for  last  year'a  ae- 
lective  tax  increases. 

The  absence  of  indexing  in  the  1970s  al- 
lowed Congress  to  engage  in  successive  tax 
"cuts"  that  simply  held  the  average  level  of 
personal  taxation  steady.  But  each  tax  bill 
offered  on  opportunity  for  Congreas  to  re- 
distribute the  tax  burden  by  creating  special 
provisions,  favoring  groups  according  to 
their  political  significance. 

These  changes  Increased  the  complexity, 
the  economic  inefficiency  and  the  sense  of 
unfairness  now  endemic  to  the  tax  system. 
Many  of  the  liberals  and  conservatives  who 
complain  so  loudly  about  these  defects  and 
clamor  for  simpler  taxes  also  favor  the 
repeal  of  indexing.  In  fact,  the  retention  of 
Indexing  presents  an  opportunity  to  compel 
simpler,  more  efficient  taxes  by  reducing 
the  host  of  special  provisions. 

The  enthusiasm  for  ending  indexing  belies 
the  demands  for  simplicity  and  efficiency.  It 
Is  a  measure  of  congressional  inconsistency 
and  short-sightedness— or  hypocrisy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  budget  resolu- 
tion is  not  a  fair  and  responsible  meas- 
ure for  American  taxpayers  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  reject  it.« 
•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
vote  on  the  proposed  first  budget  reso- 
lution deeply  troubles  me. 

Plainly  the  proposed  budget  that  the 
Democratic  leadership  has  produced  is 
a  work  of  fiction.  It  is  premised  on  a 
$30  billion  tax  increase  for  fiscal  year 
1984.  Everyone  in  this  House  knows 
that  the  Etemocrats  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  have  made  it  clear 
that  they  will  not  vote  for  a  tax  in- 
crease that  begins  to  approach  even 
half  of  $30  billion. 

Unfortimately,  President  Reagan, 
contrary  to  the  advice  that  I  and  other 
Republican  Members  of  the  House 
have  given  him.  has  chosen  to  make 
this  vote  a  test  vote  on  defense  spend- 
ing. His  decision  to  reschedule  to  to- 
night his  speech  on  defense  spending— 
originally  scheduled  for  later  this 
month— plainly  ^ows  that.  And,  for 
all  its  other  frailties,  this  resolution  is 
right  on  defense— and  the  President  is 
wrong.  We  can  hold  defense  spending 
to  the  level  proposed  In  the  resolution. 


The  MX  mlMUe.  the  B-1.  and  the  two 
additional   nuclear   powered   aircraft 
carrien.  among  others,  add  little  to 
our  defense  posture. 
Por  that  reason.  I  shall  vote  for  the 

resolution.* 

•  Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
Intend  to  support  the  budget  proposal 
before  us  today,  although  like  many  of 
my  colleagues,  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  I  can  find  Items  to  which  I  take 
exception. 

The  military  spending  levels  in  this 
budget  for  example,  are  not  suffi- 
cient I  do  not  support  the  massive  in- 
creases in  military  spending  called  for 
by  the  administration  because  short- 
comings in  defense— like  shortcomings 
In  other  vital  areas  of  national  inter- 
est—caimot  be  solved  simply  by  throw- 
ing more  and  more  money  at  them. 

At  the  same  time,  we  do  need  some 
solid  Increases  in  a  number  of  key  de- 
fense areas,  and  the  resolution  before 
us,  frankly  does  not  go  far  enough  in 
making  those  increases. 

Similarly,  In  the  area  of  domestic 
spmdlng.  there  is  some  merit  to  the 
President's  contention  that  growth  of 
domestic  spending  must  be  slowed  to  a 
greater  extent  than  provided  for  in 
this  budget 

With  respect  to  revenues.  I  mjplaud 
the  sponsors'  efforts  to  develop  a 
stable  revenue  base.  I  ami  not  con- 
vinced, however,  that  the  oMy  way  to 
develop  that  base  is  to  «Jtef  the  indi- 
vidual tax  cuts  due  in  1983.  There  are 
many  other  areas  of  loophofes.  special 
Interest  goodies,  and  undue  benefits 
for  the  wealthiest  of  our  citizens  and 
industries  that  are  more  deserving  of 
our  attention. 

I  am  concerned  that  many  of  the  tax 
breaks  we  enacted  in  1981  are  not  suf- 
ficiently targeted  to  encourage  greater 
productivity.  Investment  and  savings— 
the  things  our  economy  reaUy  needs. 

But  perhims  the  best  thing  that  can 
be  said  about  the  budget  l)efore  us 
today  is  that— for  the  first  time  in  sev- 
eral years— we  see  a  budget  that  at 
least  makes  an  effort  to  be  responsi- 
ble. It  does  attempt  to  do  what  many 
have  paid  only  lip  service  to— and  that 
Is  to  reduce  the  deficit. 

My  colleagues,  deficit  spending  is 
out  of  control  In  this  cotmtry.  We  are 
looking  at  a  $2,000,000,000,000  nation- 
al debt  by  1986— double  what  it  was 
Just  a  few  years  back  in  1981. 

We  have  Just  come  through  an  ago- 
nising debate  on  social  security.  How 
many  realize  that  we  will  pay  more  for 
Just  Interest  on  the  national  debt  in 
1984.  than  we  wlU  for  all  social  securi- 
ty old-age  benefits  in  that  same  year? 
This  budget  attempts  to  address 
that  issue  by  reducing  the  deficit 

The  last  point  worthy  of  note  is  that 
this  budget  is  the  only  budget  before 
us  today.  None  other  has  been  offered. 
And  besides  that,  we  know  that  this 
budget  must  go  to  the  Senate  where 
some  compromises  will  be  inevitable. 


On  balance,  while  far  from  perfect, 
this  budget  has  put  emphasis  on  re- 
storing an  adequate  revenue  base,  scal- 
ing back  some  of  the  uncalled  for  and 
unprecedented  increases  In  defense, 
and  that  is  a  st^  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. 

Time  is  running  out  for  this  budget 
process.  No  other  alternative  has  been 
offered.  We  know  this  is  not  the  last 
word  on  the  subject,  so  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  to  preserve  the  budget 
process  and  to  move  this  budget  for- 
ward for  further  consideration  by  the 
Congress.* 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  each  year  the  House,  in 
conjunction  with  the  other  body  and 
the  President,  has  the  responsibility  to 
formulate  the  budget  for  the  next 
fiscal  year.  It  is  a  serious  responsibil- 
ity, not  to  be  taken  lightly,  for  it  es- 
tablishes the  priorities  and  commit- 
ments of  the  Federal  Government 
Rarely  does  It  reflect  one  person's 
vision,  but  instead  is  a  compilation  of 
ideas  and  concepts.  So  it  is  today. 

The  primary  theme  of  this  budget  is 
the  reaffirmation  of  the  role  of  Gov- 
ernment to  provide  short,  intermedi- 
ate, and  long-term  stimuli  to  our  econ- 
omy. On  a  short-term  basis,  this 
buclget  calls  for  several  emergency 
relief  programs  to  assist  victims  of  the 
(nirrent  economic  crisis,  including 
funds  for  foreclosure  relief  for  farmers 
and  homeowners,  health  insurance  for 
unemployed  workers.  low-income 
energy  assistance,  and  a  further  exten- 
sion of  Federal  supplemental  unem- 
ployment benefits.  It  is  these  people 
who  are  suffering  the  most  at 
present— hard  working,  solid  Ameri- 
cans who  through  no  fault  of  their 
own  are  having  economically  difficult 
times.  I  believe  that  we  must  cushion 
their  pain  and  distress,  or  the  previous 
contributions  they  have  made  will 
have  been  for  naught. 

At  a  time  when  more  people  are  un- 
employed thstfi  at  anytime  since  the 
Great  Depression,  when  the  number 
of  people  below  the  poverty  line  has 
begun  to  increase  agsiin,  when  malnu- 
trition, particularly  among  children,  is 
on  the  rise,  the  U.S.  Government  has 
cut  assistance  programs  such  as  food 
stamps,  child  nutrition,  and  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children.  It  is 
time  to  reverse  this  trend  and  rein- 
state funding.  This  budget  makes  such 
a  modest  recommendation. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  merely  assist 
those  in  immediate  need.  Muiy  econo- 
mists are  now  cautiously  optimistic 
about  the  future,  with  the  general 
consensus  being  that  the  GNP  may 
grow  by  a  modest  4  percent  this  year, 
after  having  declined  by  over  1  per- 
cent in  1982.  We  should  take  this  op- 
portunity which  is  presented  to  work 
with  the  private  sector,  lalx>r,  and  our 
educational  institutions  to  provide  for 
the  new  growth  in  Jobs.  This  budget 
calls  for  $2.4  billion  in  additional  fund- 
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Ing  for  Job  training  and  employment; 
$500  mlllfcm  would  be  provided  for 
training  diq)laeed  workers,  twice  that 
recommended  in  the  President's 
budget 

This  type  of  coordination  must  In- 
clude a  wide  variety  of  community 
participants.  The  emergency  Jobs  bOl. 
wswiming  Its  final  enactment  reaf- 
firms local  government  Involvement  In 
this  decisionmaking  process.  Becauae 
of  our  faith  in  local  governments.  $1.3 
billion  has  been  set  aside  for  the  com- 
munity development  blo(±  grants 
(CDBG)  program,  and  a  variety  of 
urban  and  rural  develoinnent  and  as- 
sistance grant  and  loan  programs. 

Our  educational  institutions  must 
also  be  included  in  any  sustained  eco- 
nomic recovery.  They  provide  our  en- 
trepreneurs, our  labor  force,  or  educa- 
tors, and  our  political  leaders.  \(^thout 
a  long-term  commitment  on  their  part, 
we  wiU  have  no  prosperous  economic 
future.  Student  financial  assistance, 
guaranteed  student  loans  (GSL),  and 
other  postsecondary  education  would 
be  strengthened  under  this  budget. 
The  education  block  grants  would  be 
allocated  $606  million.  $127  million 
more  than  the  President's  request,  and 
$78  million  more  than  the  fiscal  year 
1983  level.  Quality  education  \s  not  for 
a  selected  few;  our  public  school 
system  must  remain  among  the  best  in 
the  world. 

As  a  senior  member  on  the  Science 
and  Technology  Committee  and  the 
Agriculture  Committee,  I  have  been 
distressed  that  military  research  and- 
development  (R&D)  programs  have  in- 
creased a  staggering  80  percent  since 
1981,  and  under  the  Reagan  budget 
would  comprise  70  percent  of  the 
entire  Federal  lUkD  bu(lget.  Civilian 
R&D,  the  very  programs  which  may 
provide  keys  to  improved  productivity 
and  new  technologies,  has  been  re- 
duced. The  information  age  technolo- 
gy got  its  biggest  boost  from  the 
NASA  program,  but  we  have  yet  to 
comprehend  the  applications  and  po- 
tentials of  this  still  developing  tech- 
nology. Research  and  development  Is 
presently  being  conducted  in  such 
areas  as  biotechnology  to  produce  new 
agricultural  food  sources  to  feed  an 
overpopulated  world:  bioenglneerlng 
to  produce  commercial  synthetic  insu- 
lin for  diabetics;  and  on  the  plant  gua- 
yule  which  might  be  a  new  source  of 
rubber.  R&D,  rather  than  being  super- 
fluous, is  essential  to  our  long-term 
economic  stability  and  growth. 

There  cannot  be  a  quick  solution  to 
our  problems.  Quick  solutions  in  the 
past  have  merely  resulted  in  more 
problems.  Without  a  long-term,  com- 
prehensive approach  we  will  find  that 
we  cannot  be  internationally  competi- 
tive, and  Instead  of  growing,  we  will 
become  more  and  more  protectionist 
and  more  and  more  submerged  in  eco- 
nomic difficulties. 


JMI 
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Before  I  finish.  I  would  like  to  say  a 
few  words  regarding  the  defense  ap- 
IKopilatlons.  We  will  be  hearing  a  lot 
of  rhetoric  today  about  national  secu- 
rity and  what  the  Soviet  Union  is  or  is 
not  doing.  This  budget  calls  for  a  real 
growth  rate  of  4  percent  after  infla- 
tion. If  one  removes  the  4-percent  pay 
raise  for  military  personnel,  which 
would  merely  keep  up  with  inflation, 
all  other  defense  related  programs  rise 
by  6.8  percent.  This  type  of  steady  in- 
crease is  far  more  reasonable  and 
allows  the  military  to  absorb  it  more 
efficiently,  avoiding  waste  and  abuse. 
Some  will  argue  that  this  is  not 
enough;  we  must  build  and  build  now. 
But  even  with  this  budget,  the  rate  of 
growth  since  fiscal  year  1980  will 
amount  to  over  80  percent,  far  above 
the  3  percent  per  year  we  promised 
our  NATO  allies. 

Our  national  defense  must  remain 
strong  and  secure,  but  it  should  not 
defend  an  impoverished  nation.  This  Is 
not  an  either/or  situation:  we  do  not 
have  defense  or  economic  well-being. 
Instead,  we  must  balance  our  prior- 
ities, and  create  innovative  approaches 
to  our  HiiAmmnji  It  is  Dot  an  easy  task, 
but  I  believe  that  this  budget  takes  a 
gmiin  step  in  that  direction.  I  will  sup- 
port this  budget,  not  because  it  is  per- 
fect, but  because  it  seeks  to  balance 
the  difficiilt  choices  we  must  make.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  do  likewise.* 
•  Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
House  will  soon  vote  on  the  first 
budget  resolution  which  will  set  Feder- 
al spending  targets  for  the  fiscal  1984 
year.  Part  of  the  proposed  budget 
from  the  Democratic  Caucus  calls  for 
elimination  of  indexing.  I  believe  it 
should  be  made  clear  to  all  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  that  any  attempt  to 
incorporate  this  provision  into  the 
budget  amounts  to  voting  for  in- 
creased taxes  on  the  American  people. 
Taxes  for  an  average  family  will  rise 
by  an  estimated  $3,550.  That  is  quite  a 
substantial  figure,  especially  during 
this  time  of  families  tightening  their 
belts  on  consimiption. 

iSi.  Chairman.  I  ask  that  my  col- 
leagues read  the  following  article  I 
have  inserted  from  the  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune  on  Federal  tax  in- 
dexing. It  explains  the  benefits  of  in- 
dexing and  reflects  on  the  experience 
my  State  of  Minnesota  has  had. 

It  is  clear,  a  vote  for  indexing  Is  a 
vote  for  increased  taxation. 
Will  Ezpkdizmct  Knx  Fkdkbal  Irokxihg? 
Burgeoning  federal  deficits  are  causing 
Congrea  to  take  a  hard  second  look  at  fed- 
eral innmie-tax  indexing,  scheduled  to  start 
In  1986.  Arguments  for  repealing  indexing 
bring  an  unwelcome  sense  of  deja  vu:  They 
are  the  same  weak,  sometimes  silly,  reasons 
advanced  by  opponents  of  Minnesota's  in- 
dexed tax.  The  state  system  appears  to  have 
weathered  the  storm.  But  federal  Indexing 
may  not  survive,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
federal  tax  system  and  taxpayers. 

Indexing  protects  taxpayers  from  exces- 
sive, lnflation<biven  Increases  in  their  rates: 
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As  Inflation  drlTea  prices  and  wages  higher. 
It  pushes  peoide  Into  higher  tax  brackets, 
where  they  pay  a  greater  proportion  of 
their  income  in  federal  taxes—even  though 
they  are  no  better  off.  Inflation  also  penal- 
ises people  who  use  the  standard  dediKtlon. 
Unless  federal  and  sUte  legislatures  adjust 
that  deduction  each  year  (they  don't).  Infla- 
tion erodes  Its  value  and  artifldaUy  In- 
creases a  taxpayer's  tax  bill. 

FMeral  indexing  would  especially  benefit 
low-income  taxpayers.  Because  federal  taxes 
are  more  steeply  progressive  at  lower  levels, 
persons  earning  modest  Incomes  suffer  most 
from  an  unlndexed  tax. 

Rep.  James  Jones,  D-Okla.,  chairman  of 
the  House  Budget  Committee,  argues  that 
indexing  should  be  repealed  because  It 
"makes  Inflation  easier  to  live  with."  For  In- 
dividual taxpayers,  Jones  Is  right— In  the 
same  sense  that  lack  of  a  death  penalty 
makes  traffic  violations  easier  to  live  with. 
Indexing  removes  only  the  excessive  infla- 
tion-imposed tax  penalty.  Indexed  taxes  still 
rise  with  Inflation,  but  not  faster  than  Infla- 
tion. 

The  real  beneficiaries  of  unlndexed  taxes 
are  lawmakers.  Such  taxes  automatically  In- 
crease government  revenue*,  which  Con- 
gress can  offset  by  a  "tax  cut."  Indexing 
robs  government  of  automatic,  unleglslated 
tax  Increases.  It  requires  elected  officials  to 
vote  for  higher  taxes  If  they  seek  more  reve- 
nue than  existing  tax  rates  provide. 

Some  argue  that  Indexing,  If  applied  to 
both  taxes  and  benefits,  pushes  government 
costs  higher  while  retarding  growth  of  gov- 
ernment revenues.  That  shouldn't  happen. 
Proper  indexing  causes  revenues  and  costs 
to  rise  at  about  the  same  rate.  If  they  don't, 
something  other  than  Indexing  is  at  fault. 

Critics  point  to  Minnesota's  financial  trou- 
bles as  an  example  of  the  harm  Indexing 
does.  That's  a  bum  rap.  The  recession,  over- 
optimistic  revenue  forecasts  and  heavy  reli- 
ance on  recession-sensitive  taxes  knocked 
the  hole  In  the  sUte  budget.  Indexing 
brought  on  the  difficulty  sooner  and  made 
it  more  severe,  but  did  not  cause  it. 

If  Congress  repeals  indexing,  it  won't  be 
for  highsounding  reasons.  The  federal  gov- 
ernment will  need  a  tax  increase  In  1985, 
and  indexing  offers  an  expedient  solution. 
But  expediency  at  what  price?  The  question 
for  Congress  is  whether  it  will  sacrifice 
long-term  fairness  to  taxpayers  to  solve  a 
short-term  budget  problem.* 
•  Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  and  Community  Develop- 
ment, I  am  happy  to  see  that  the 
budget  resolution  reported  by  the 
committee  very  closely  adheres  to  the 
recommendations  offered  by  my  sub- 
committee. These  are  amounts  that 
will  not  be  generous,  by  any  means- 
but  the  program  allowed  by  the  reso- 
lution will  at  least  keep  housing  pro- 
grams at  their  present  levels.  The  res- 
olution will  end  the  bloodletting  that 
has  taken  place  in  housing  and  com- 
munity development  programs.  The 
cuts  have  gone  far  enough.  It  is  time 
for  the  Federal  budget  to  reflect  real 
needs,  not  the  ideology  of  those  who 
deny  the  reality  of  needs,  In  order  to 
Justify  their  complete  efforts  to  kill 
housing  and  community  development 
programs  outright. 

The  truth  Lb  that  there  are  millions 
of   Americans   who   are   in  need   of 


decent  and  affordable  houstng.  The 
admlnigtration  claims  that  there  are 
plenty  of  houses— Jtist  that  there  is  an 
af f ordability  problem.  The  fact  is  that 
a  vacant  house  in  Cleveland  Is  not 
much  use  to  a  citizen  who  lives  In  San 
Antonio.  And  the  truth  is  that  the  so- 
called  voucher  program  eqMuaed  by 
the  administration  is  so  small  and  so 
inadequately  provided  for  that  it 
would  not  enable  anybody  to  improve 
their  lot.  All  the  administration  rec- 
(Hnmends.  instead  of  a  real  housing 
program,  is  a  sham  behind  which  to 
march  thetr  efforts  to  destroy  all 
housing  programs. 

We  saw  in  the  emergency  Jobs  bill 
how  the  administration  proposed  to 
substitute  phony  loans  for  a  real  ex- 
pansion of  the  community  develop- 
ment block  grant  program.  That  was  a 
typical  ploy,  and  I  am  not  at  all  sur- 
prised to  see  it  attempted  in  the  hous- 
ing recommendations  they  have  sent 
us.  But  the  problems  we  are  seeldng  to 
resolve  are  real,  and  they  require  real 
money.       [ 

I  am  happy  to  see  that  the  Budget 
Committee  has  accepted  my  recom- 
mendation of  a  $1  billion  expansion  of 
the  community  development  block 
grant  program.  This  will  not  only 
Insure  that  a  vast  number  of  badly 
needed  projects  can  be  accelerated:  it 
reaffirms  our  pledge  to  work  with 
communities  across  the  country  in  a 
real  way— not  with  the  fiscal  tricks 
and  sleight  of  hand  that  OMB  uses  to 
substitute  for  genuine  assistance. 

Likewise,  the  committee  recommen- 
dation maintains  current  levels  of 
fimdlng  for  urban  development  action 
grants,  one  of  the  most  successful 
tools  that  we  have,  to  stimulate  new 
investment  and  Job  development  in 
cities  and  towns  across  the  country.  I 
commend  the  committee  for  rejecting 
the  administration's  proposed  cuts.  I 
would  at  this  point  say  that  when  Sec- 
retary Pierce  tried  to  explain  how  the 
administration  was  not  cutting  UDAO. 
he  could  not  deny  the  truth  of  it— he 
could  not  call  a  cut  anything  but  a  cut. 
try  as  he  might.  The  committee,  in  its 
recommendations,  sees  through  the 
administration's  smoke  and  mirrors, 
and  insures  that  we  will  be  able  to 
maintain  a  level  effort  in  the  UDAO 
program. 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  go 
through  all  the  housing  and  communi- 
ty development  recommendations.  I 
do,  however,  want  to  reiterate  that  al- 
though the  pending  resolution  calls 
for  slightly  less  than  I  would  have 
wished,  it  nevertheless  very  closely  fol- 
lows the  recommendations  of  my  sub- 
committee. More  Importantly,  it  is  a 
clear  repudiation  of  the  slash  and  gut 
budgets  that  the  administration  has 
sent  up— budgets  that  not  even  the 
Senate  budget  committee  has  accept- 
ed. The  current  offering  from  OMB,  I 
see.  is  not  even  credible  enough  that 


the  minority  wlU  offer  It  today.  They 
complain  of  unfaimei  but  how  soon 
they  forget  that  none  of  their  budget 
prtHMMla  has  been  remotely  dose  to 
h<meat,  and  how  aoaa  they  forget  that 
the  current  administration  budget  is 
not  one  that  even  they  would  embrace. 
How  soon  they  forget  that  their  first 
budget  resolution  was  not  even  print- 
ed, never  even  available  to  its  sup- 
posed author— and  today  they  com- 
plain about  a  procedure  that  has  given 
them  a  fuU  and  ample  oppor^inity.  I 
do  not  wonder  that  the  committee  re- 
pudiates the  administration  approach. 
The  committee  sought  to  act  with 
reason  and  responsibility.  liisofar  as 
the  housing  and  community  develop- 
ment issues  are  concerned,  it  has  been 
reasonable  and  responsible,  and  I  com- 
mend the  committee  for  its  action.* 
•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
the  past  2  years  this  House  has  passed 
budgets  which  resulted  from  the  coop- 
erative labors  of  many  people  from 
both  parties,  both  branches  who  toiled 
together  in  the  budger  process.  But 
today  we  have  before  us  a  budget 
which  is  not  the  product  of  coopera- 
tive bipartisan  labors  and  thought,  but 
instead  is  the  product  of  only  one  seg- 
ment of  one  party  in  only  one  branch 
of  the  Government. 

This  Democratic  plan  for  economic 
recovery  is  based  on  numbers  and  as- 
sumptions developed  first  at  CBO 
then  multipled  by  supplementals  to 
the  past  year's  second  budget  resolu- 
tion. The  baseline  on  which  this 
budget  is  built  is  an  inflated  one.  It  is 
the  program  wish  list  of  subcommittee 
chairmen.  It  is  the  Jones-OTifem  letter 
to  Santa  asking  for  a  return  to  the 
New  Deal  and  the  Great  Society. 

The  irrational  taxing  and  spending 
proposals  of  this  budget  fly  in  the  face 
of  sustained  recovery.  Our  beginning 
economic  upturn  ought  to  be  nursed 
by  policies  to  promote  continued  eco- 
nomic improvement.  This  budget  will 
suffocate  it  under  a  blanket  of  irre- 
sponsible spending  and  taxing. 

Out  of  268  House  Democrats,  186  re- 
turned an  HBC  questionnaire  designed 
to  obtain  the  party  views  on  budgetary 
options.  This  budget  dociunent  repre- 
sents an  amalgamation  of  those  views. 
They  were  simply  added  up  and 
stuffed  into  the  budget.  There  was  no 
evalution.  no  discrimination.  There 
was  only  adding,  and  adding,  and 
adding. 

The  House  Budget  Committee  ma- 
jority could  not  stand  up  to  the  chair- 
men of  the  other  committees,  who. 
under  budget  restraints  for  2  years 
have  waited  patiently  for  the  spending 
epidemic  to  break  out  again.  The 
budget  process  might  work,  but  only  if 
we  are  serious  about  it.  It  definitely 
will  not  woik  if  the  nujority  cannot 
muster  the  courage  to  make  it  work. 
This  budget  is  proof  positive  that  the 
process  has  failed. 


The  majority  has  restored  aU  the 
hard  won  and  necessary  spending  re- 
ductions of  the  last  2  years.  This 
budget  would  increase  above  the  ad- 
ministration's request:  Education, 
training,  employment,  and  social  serv- 
ices by  $7.46  billion:  health  programs 
by  $5.35  billion:  natural  resources  and 
environmental  programs  by  $2.65  bQ- 
lion:  agriculture  by  $2.5  billion;  income 
security.  $2.3  billion:  $1  billion  for 
transportation:  and  $650  million  for 
general  purpose  fiscal  assistance. 

All  these  programs  have  merit.  Merit 
can  be  found  in  any  program.  Restor- 
ing spending  is  far  easier  than  cutting 
spending.  But  when  our  economic 
future  hinges  on  our  ability  to  get 
deficits  down,  without  heavy  reliance 
on  increasing  taxes,  it  is  painfully  ob- 
vious that  we  must  reduce  spending. 
This  House's  inability  to  make  the 
hard  economic  choices  and  to  cut 
spending,  is  both  pitiful  and  danger- 
ous. 

This  resolution  does  not  make  the 
necessary  changes  in  entitlements. 
The  soon-to-be  bankrupt  medicare 
program  was  virtually  ignored.  The 
cost  to  the  country— not  to  mention 
the  psychological  cost  to  program 
beneficiaries — of  congressional  pro- 
crastination in  dealing  with  the  finan- 
cial problems  of  medicare  will  be 
great.  Medicare  is  like  rust.  It  will  only 
get  worse  if  ignored. 

Witness  after  witness  testified 
liefore  the  House  Budget  Committee 
that  taxes  should  not  be  raised  during 
a  period  of  recovery.  This  budget  dis- 
regards those  witnesses.  It  lays  an  as- 
tounding $265  billion  burden  of  new 
taxes  on  the  American  taxpayers  over 
the  next  5  years.  Moreover,  the  $265 
billion  burden  is  in  addition  to  the  al- 
ready passed^O.5  billion  in  new  social 
security  taxes,  and  the  forthcoming 
$26.5  billion  in  revenues  from  with- 
holding which  most  Members  are  wiU- 
ing  to  give  up. 

Financing  increased  domestic  spend- 
ing and  lower  deficits  by  raising  taxes 
is  not  the  answer.  At  no  time  in 
modem  history  has  our  country  tried 
to  encourage  a  recovery  by  laying  on 
substantial  additional  taxes. 

The  Ways  and  Means  chairman,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Budget  chairman,  wrote 
that  it  might  be  possible  to  raise  $8 
billion  in  new  revenues  for  fiscal  year 
1984.  While  even  an  additional  $8  bil- 
lion is  too  much  for  me,  the  Budget 
Committee  majority  has  recommended 
$30  billion  in  new  taxes  for  fiscal  year 
1984.  How  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee is  expected  to  raise  that  as- 
tounding amount  has  not  yet  been  ex- 
plained. No  wonder.  No  Member  will 
vote  for  that  amount  of  taxes. 

While  the  budget  does  not  provide 
directions  on  how  revenues  are  to  be 
raised,  the  third  year  of  the  tax  cut 
and  indexing  of  the  tax  rates  are  the 
clear  targets.  Repeal  of  either  would 
be  disastrous.  Such  a  misguided  policy 


could  abort  the  recovery  and  cause 
severe  and  imdue  Wwmvh^i  strain  to 
Americans  of  every  tax  bracket. 

Cmnpoundlng  the  total  Irreqiooslbil- 
ity  of  this  budget  are  the  reomdlia- 
tion  instructions.  According  to  a  draft 
copy  of  the  report  language  received 
yesterday,  only  $9.8  billion  in  budget 
authority  savings  are  required  be- 
tween fiscal  year  1984  and  fiscal  year 
1986.  Of  the  $2.2  billion  required  for 
fiscal  year  1984,  $1.2  billion  is  a  fake. 
It  comes  from  assimied  savings  fnm  a 
4  percent  military  and  civilian  pay 
raise  in  lieu  of  the  baseline  projected 
5.5-percent  raise. 

Reconciliation  in  this  budget  is  a 
Joke.  Reconciliation  is  a  good  idea.  I 
wonder  why  the  Jones  budget  ignores 
it. 

Deferred  enrollment  has  in  the  past 
been  one  of  the  most  effective  meas- 
ures for  budgetary  enforcement.  Un- 
fortimately,  deferred  enrollment  is  an- 
other casualty  of  this  profligate  reso- 
lution. Instead  of  meeting  the  limits  of 
the  subdivided  302(b)  allocations,  ap- 
propriations will  only  have  to  be 
within  the  bounds  of  the  broader,  un- 
subdivlded  302(a)  allocations.  The  re- 
sultant reduction  in  budgetary  control 
over  individual  programs  within  any 
302(a)  allocation  seems  designed  to 
spend  as  much  as  possible.  It  reopens 
the  pork  barreL 

Once  again  the  credit  budget  is  not 
controlled  by  reconciliation.  In  fact,  it 
is  given  little  more  than  a  ceranonial 
nod.  Economists  have  told  us,  and  ev- 
eryone knows,  that  the  credit  budget 
is  growing  at  a  faster  rate  than  the  ex- 
pense budget.  The  credit  budget  is  one 
of  the  major  forces  pushing  interest 
rates  up.  Nevertheless,  this  budget 
fails  to  make  credit  budget  targets 
binding.  Meml}er8  of  the  majority  are 
consistent  in  maintaining  their  open- 
handed  habits  of  old. 

Taxpayers  might  laugh,  if  they  were 
not  already  crying,  when  they  see  the 
$14.4  billion  in  supplementals  which 
are  added  to  the  fiscal  year  1983 
second  budget  resolution  beyond  those 
requested  by  the  I»resldent.  The  funds 
have  lieen  provided  without  meaning- 
ful debate  or  review.  Backdoor  budget- 
ing by  any  other  name  smells  about 
the  same. 

The  first  budget  resolution  is  simply 
not  the  appropriate  place  to  address 
monetary  policy  or  the  issue  of  Feder- 
al Reserve  reporting  on  economic  ob- 
jectives and  assumptions.  The  sense  of 
the  Congress  language  regarding  mon- 
etary policy  contained  herein  should 
be  removed.  It  is  designed  by  guilty 
spenders  to  divert  attention  from  their 
own  irresponsible  spending.  The  issue 
should  be  referred  to  the  proper  com- 
mittee for  consideration. 

This  resolution  shows  a  deficit 
which  \b  nearly  $15  billion  less  than 
that  in  the  President's  request.  But, 
sustaining  a  recovery  requires  reduced 
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Federal  spendliig.  a  bare  mtntmum  of 
Uz  inereaaes.  or  better  none  at  all, 
and  defense  pending  only  at  a  level 
neoeaary  to  »»«■«"♦*«"  our  national  se- 
curity. TUa  budget  falls  miserably  on 
the  first  two  counts. 

Tbe  reaoluthm  is  not  a  plan  for  eco- 
nomic recovery,  but  for  ecomHnlc  dis- 
aster. Spending  restoraticHU  are  huge, 
tax  increases  wm  be  devastating,  the 
assumptions  and  baseline  are  faulty, 
and  the  mf  orcement  is  corrupted. 

It  will  help  neither  the  n.S.  econo- 
my nor  the  world  economy.  It  will  not 
offer  permanent  help  to  the  poor,  the 
homeless,  women,  children,  or  the 
hungry.  The  best  way  we  can  help 
than  is  by  encouraging  recovery. 

In  the  name  of  n.S.  recovery,  and  on 
behalf  of  every  American  taxpayer, 
this  budget  should  be  resoundingly  de- 
feated.* 

•  Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
like  so  many  of  my  colleagues.  I  was 
saddened  by  the  President's  attack  on 
the  Democrats'  first  concurrent 
budget  resolution. 

The  President  has  been  telling  the 
Democrats  to  "put  up  or  shut  up." 
Well.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Democrats 
have  put  up.  They  have  put  a  budget 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year  that  a  lower 
budget  deficit  than  the  one  proposed 
by  the  White  House.  And  now  that  the 
President  can  no  longer  berate  our 
party  as  the  party  of  big  spenders,  he 
has  adopted  a  new  tactic:  fear. 

The  President  has  whitewashed— or 
should  I  say  red-washed— this  budget 
proposal,  calling  it  "truly  dangerous" 
and  a  "Joy  to  the  Kremlin"  that  would 
aim  a  "dagger"  at  our  Nation's  defense 
efforts. 

This  inflammatory  rhetoric  that 
preys  on  the  specter  of  the  Democrats 
tearing  down  our  defense  to  make 
room  for  a  convoy  from  the  Kremlin  is 
truly  appalling.  I  think  we  should  strip 
away  this  emotional  veneer  and  get 
sUtdght  to  the  facts. 

The  Democratic  budget  provides 
$263.9  billion  in  budget  authority  and 
$235.4  billion  in  budget  outlays  for  de- 
fense in  fiscal  year  1984.  That  is  only  6 
percent  less  In  budget  authority  and  4 
percent  less  in  budget  outlays  than 
the  President  requested. 

The  President  claims  the  Democrats 
are  turning  our  backs  on  our  national 
security.  But  the  Democrats  call  for  a 
real  increase  in  defense  spending  that 
is  4  percent  above  the  rate  of  Infla- 
tion—an increase  that  comes  on  top  of 
2  years  of  dramatic  budgetary  in- 
creases in  this  area.  Furthermore,  the 
defense  outlays  are  part  of  a  commit- 
ment to  a  continued  military  buildup 
over  the  next  5  years  in  which  the 
Democrats  plan  to  spend  $1.6  trillion. 
That.  Mr.  Chairman,  1b  hardly  a  paltry 
sum. 

The  administration  claims  it  cannot 
cut  more  from  its  defense  budget.  Try 
telling  that  to  the  General  Accounting 
Office  or  Senator  Barrt  Goldwatcr.  a 


senior  member  of  the  Armed  Service 
Committee.  Both  have  advocated  that 
the  Defense  Department  use  competi- 
tive bidding  in  its  prociuement  activi- 
ties. Senator  Goldwatkr  estimates 
that  this  one  change  in  the  way  the 
Pentagon  operates  could  save  the  tax- 
payer $10  billion. 

The  administration  claims  that  its 
decision  to  invest  its  billions  in  mili- 
tary hardware  while  freezing  military 
pay  Is  prudent.  Yet,  the  pay  freeze  will 
drive  thousands  of  skilled  military  per- 
sonnel from  our  armed  services  into 
the  private  sector,  where  no  pay  freeze 
is  in  effect.  I  realize  this  administra- 
tion wants  to  turn  everything  from 
our  public  lands  to  our  weather  satel- 
lites over  to  the  private  sector.  But  I 
thought  even  they  would  want  to  keep 
our  military  personnel  in  the  Govern- 
ment. 

How  much  sense  does  it  make  to 
purchase  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  in 
complex  weaponry  If  you  cannot  at- 
tract and  retain  personnel  properly 
trained  to  operate  the  equipment  ef- 
fectively? According  to  the  New  York 
Times,  it  costs  the  Government  about 
1500,000  to  train  an  Air  Force  pilot, 
and  $1  million  to  train  an  P-15  pilot. 
The  Air  Force  estimates  that  the  cost 
of  training,  paying  and  providing  fuel 
for  an  F-15  pilot  after  8  years,  is  $8 
million.  How  much  sense  does  it  make 
to  spend  $8  million  dollars  and  watch 
it  walk  out  the  door  because  an  Air 
Force  pilot  can  double  his  salary  with 
the  airlines.  The  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions. Mr.  Chairman,  is  very  simple.  It 
makes  no  sense  at  all. 

The  Democratic  budget  resolution  is 
not  a  proposal  that  threatens  our  na- 
tional defense.  It  is  a  sound  and  pru- 
dent dociunent  that  wUl  trim  some  of 
the  fat  of  the  Pentagon  and  shift  some 
of  our  resources  from  hardware  to 
military  pay.  These  changes  will 
insure  that  our  defense  is  strong,  not 
bloated.  And  any  attempt  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  portray  these  small  cuts  and 
changes  as  playing  into  the  hands  of 
the  Kremlin  is  shameless  demagogu- 
ery  and  I  deplore  it.« 
•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  first  concurrent  reso- 
lution on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1984.  House  Concurrent  Resolution  91. 
While  I  do  not  agree  with  every  pro- 
vision in  the  resolution.  I  believe  that 
the  total  package  of  spending  and  rev- 
enue targets  it  presents  constitutes  a 
responsible  and  balanced  set  of  goals 
that  Congress  can  act  on  in  producing 
a  realistic  and  viable  budget  that  will 
also  meet  our  urgent  human  needs. 

It  offers  the  means  for  corrective 
tax  policy  and  restrained  growth  in  de- 
fense spending,  and  it  has  recognized 
the  very  real  needs  of  America's  disad- 
vantaged— our  poor,  our  elderly,  our 
children,  and  our  minorities.  Funds 
are  restored  for  food  stamps,  AFDC, 
child  nutrition,  low-income  housing 
and  low-income  weatherization.  and  to 


fund  a  meaningful  Jobs  and  training 
program.  It  increases  funds  for  eduear 
tion.  training,  employment,  and  social 
services.  It  also  Includes  funding  for 
several  emergency  programs  to  aid  vic- 
tims of  the  current  economic  crisis,  in- 
cluding fimds  for  foreclosure  relief  for 
homeowners  and  farmov,  health  in- 
surance for  unemployed  workers,  and 
a  further  extension  of  Federal  supple- 
mental unemployment  benefits. 

I  believe  it  is  Important  to  empha- 
size that  this  Democratic  alternative 
to  the  Reagan  administration's  budget 
proposal  is  a  consensus  document.  For 
the  first  time  all  Democratic  members 
had  the  opportunity  to  submit  recom- 
mendations and  to  indicate  their  prior- 
ities. In  the  last  Congress.  I  voted  for 
the  alternative  budget  developed  by 
the  Congressional  Black  Caucus.  The 
caucus  has  again  prepared  an  alterna- 
tive budget,  which  has  a  lower  deficit 
than  that  projected  in  the  committee 
resolution,  which  is  also  lower  than 
the  Reagan  administration  deficit.  I 
was  pleased  to  note,  however,  that  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
gressional Black  Caucus  has  decided  to 
support  the  committee  budget  resolu- 
tion. 

In  1978  we  enacted  the  Humphrey- 
Hawliins  FHill  Employment  and  Bal- 
anced Growth  Act.  of  which  I  was  an 
ori^nal  sjionsor.  That  measure  de- 
clared a  national  policy  of  promoting 
full  employment,  increased  real 
income,  balanced  growth,  a  balanced 
Federal  budget,  growth  in  productivi- 
ty, and  improved  balance  of  trade  and 
price  stability.  It  stated  a  policy  of  pri- 
orities for  Job  creation:  Regular  pri- 
vate sector  Jobs,  private  sector  Jobs 
with  Federal  assistance,  conventional 
public  sector  Jobs,  and  a  last-resort 
Government  emplojnnent  reservoir. 
This  effort  to  achieve  fuU  employment 
was  to  be  accompanied  by  better  co- 
ordination and  integration  of  Federal 
economic  and  fiscal  policies  that  would 
bring  about  the  economic  climate  nec- 
essary for  full  employment. 

Had  the  Congress  and  the  President, 
worldng  together,  persevered  in  seek- 
ing measures  to  carry  out  the  goals  es- 
tablished by  the  Humphrey-Hawkins 
Act  we  would  not  be  struggling  today 
to  bring  our  Nation  out  of  a  deep  re- 
cession that  has  caused  hardship  and 
misery  for  so  many  Americans. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  constructive  and  bal- 
anced budget.  It  represents  a  positive 
step  toward  restoring  the  social  and 
economic  well-being  of  our  society.* 
•  Bfr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
during  the  debate  last  year  on  the 
fiscal  year  1983  budget  resolution,  I 
made  a  statement  asserting  that  in  our 
zeal  to  out-pennypinch  the  Republi- 
cans, many  of  us  had  lost  sight  of  the 
great  principles  on  which  our  party 
was  built.  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to 


stand  before  you  today  and  state  that 
we  aeon  to  be  regahting  our  sight 

This  budget  resolution  is  not  per- 
fect—in fact,  there  are  a  number  of 
elemmts  in  it  that  I  would  not  ordi- 
narily support  Many  of  us.  I  think, 
would  favor  greater  reductions  in  mili- 
tary q>endlng.  and  a  greater  ocmimit- 
ment  to  the  domestic  programs  that 
have  been  battered  by  the  administra- 
tion for  the  past  2  years.  However,  as  a 
realistic  assessment  of  the  conditions 
and  attitudes  which  prevail  in  America 
today,  this  budget  is  a  solid,  responsi- 
ble document  worthy  of  our  full  sup- 
port. 

Finally,  we  are  working  for  a  return 
to  some  balance  in  our  fiscal  policies. 
This  budget  calls  for  consistently 
lower  deficits  than  does  the  Presi- 
dent's, and  it  does  not  rely  on  the 
slashing  of  worthwhile  programs  to 
achieve  the  reductions.  Nor  does  it  fail 
to  address  the  ways  in  which  increases 
wm  be  funded. 

Implicit  in  this  resolution  is  recogni- 
tion of  the  folly  of  some  of  the  tax 
measures  we  have  let  slip  through 
Congress  in  recent  years.  We  all  know 
that  the  first  tax  cut  padcage  degener- 
ated into  nothing  more  than  a  bidding 
war  to  see  who  could  give  away  more 
tax  breaks— us  or  them.  It  is  about 
time  we  started  to  correct  some  of 
those  previous  provisions.  I  am  pleased 
that  this  budget  resolution  is  paving 
the  way  for  some  basic  tax  reforms. 
Let  us  stop  depending  on  the  lower 
and  middle  income  classes  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  our  economic  program. 

It  is  also  about  time  we  started  to 
deal,  in  the  budget,  with  the  current 
economic  conditions  in  this  country. 
This  resolution  includes  funds  to  ac- 
commodate the  Jobs  biU  we  Just 
passed,  funds  to  provide  additional  un- 
employment benefits,  and  funds  to 
meet  the  basic  needs  of  the  millions  of 
Americans  who  are  out  of  work. 

This  budget  also  attempts  to  deal  re- 
alistically with  the  special  needs  we 
must  meet  to  assure  complete  econom- 
ic recovery  and  future  growth.  It  pro- 
vides increased  funds  for  employment 
and  training,  education,  and  research 
and  development— all  areas  that  are 
vital  to  the  health  and  preparedness 
of  this  Nation,  and  all  areas  that  have 
been  neglected  in  recent  years. 

I  commend  the  actions  of  the 
Budget  Committee.  They  have  pre- 
sented us  with  a  responsible  and  work- 
able plan  for  economic  recovery.  I  urge 
all  of  you  to  Join  with  me  in  support  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  91.* 
•  Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
today  to  urge  support  for  the  passage 
of  the  first  budget  resolution  as  re- 
ported by  the  Budget  Committee  of 
this  House. 

Am  a  member  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee. I  have  heard  many  hours  of  dis- 
cussion from  individuals  and  groups  of 
all  political  persuasions  regarding  vir- 
tuaUy  each  avect  of  this  resolution.  I 


do  not  believe  we  have  left  many 
stones  unturned. 

Such  careful  examination  is  both 
prudent  and  necessary  if  we  are  to  ful- 
fill our  obligation  as  a  deUberative 
body.  This  year,  perhaps  more  than  at 
any  time  since  I  have  been  a  Member 
of  Congress,  every  effort  was  made  to 
include  all  variety  of  opinion  in  the 
considerations.  The  result  is  the  reso- 
lution we  are  debating  today;  a  consen- 
sus document,  damned  by  many, 
praised  by  some,  but  by  anyone's  defi- 
nition a  compnnnise  of  moral  ideal 
economic  sense,  and  political  realism. 

Some  budget  choices  that  I  personal- 
ly would  make  are  assumed  in  this  res- 
olution. Ceilings  established  would  ac- 
commodate increased  funding  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  chil- 
dren, for  higher  education  efforts,  and 
vocational  training.  Funds  are  made 
available  for  medical  care  for  the  poor 
and  particularly  for  those  unemployed 
who  have  lost  health  care  insurance. 
Restorations  have  been  made  for 
senior  citizen  programs,  and  this  reso- 
lution includes  acceptance  of  the  con- 
gressional effort  to  save  the  social  se- 
curity system. 

There  other  aspects  of  this  plan 
which  are  not  precisely  to  my  liking. 
The  level  of  growth  anticipated  in  the 
defense  budget  concerns  me,  and  I  am 
worried  that  such  major  reductions  as 
called  for  here  could  Jeopardize  our 
conventional  forces  efforts  or  our 
readiness  capability.  The  revenue  in- 
creases envisioned  are  disturbing,  espe- 
cially when  the  deficit  figure  remains 
so  high.  We  fall  short  in  the  area  of 
entitlement  reform. 

But  this  budget  is  a  first  step.  It  is  a 
vehicle  to  take  us  to  conference  with 
the  Senate,  and  a  vehicle  with  which 
to  work  to  make  improvements. 

The  nay-sayers  would  have  us  defeat 
this  resolution,  but  I  feel  strongly  that 
positive  votes  in  favor  of  one  choice 
show  lietter  results  than  do  negative 
votes  against  everything.  My  col- 
leagues on  the  minority  side  have  of- 
fered no  alternative  to  this  budget. 
The  President  sent  forward  his  budget 
package  last  January,  but  no  member 
of  his  party  would  offer  it  for  congres- 
sional action;  not  here,  not  even  In  the 
Budget  Committee.  What  is  more,  no 
member  of  the  minority  party  has  of- 
fered even  a  modified  version  of  a  Re- 
publican budget  choosing  simply  to 
play  the  role  of  spoUers. 

It  is  important  to  this  Congress  and 
to  the  American  people  that  we  accept 
a  budget  resolution  now,  and  that  we 
then  allow  the  appropriating  commit- 
tees to  proceed.  No  one  is  served  by 
delay  and  the  resulting  fiscal  disarray. 
But  we  are  well  served  by  establishing 
a  framework  in  this  budget  resolution 
within  which  we  can  make  8i)ecific 
choices  and  set  spending  limits  and 
revenue  floors.  Those  who  feel  we  are 
spending  too  much  or  too  little  will 
have  plenty  of  opportunity  to  express 
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themselves  as  program  bills  ar« 
brought  forward  for  consideration. 
They  wlU  not  If  we  tie  ourselves  In 
knots  of  Ineff  ecttveneas. 

I  urge  my  colleagues,  particularly 
those  from  conservative  districts  sodi 
as  mine,  to  consider  the  Impact  of  con- 
gressional inaction  on  our  ability  to 
govern  and  our  efforts  to  restore  eco- 
nomic health  to  the  country.  Let  mb 
pass  this  resolution  snd  move  forward 
with  the  required  implementing  legis- 
lation.*         

•  Mr.  SISISKY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
intend  to  support  the  first  concurrent 
budget  resolution  as  it  was  reported  by 
the  House  Budget  Committee.  This 
resolution  sets  spending  and  revenue 
targets  to  be  used  as  a  guideline  as  the 
Congress  designs  a  final  budget  agree- 
ment later  in  the  year.  However,  if  the 
budget  process  proceeds  this  year  as  it 
has  in  recent  years,  then  the  targets 
set  in  this  resolution  may  very  well 
become  the  final  budget  The  gravity 
of  what  we  do  today  then  is  not  to  be 
understated. 

From  my  own  experience  as  a  btisl- 
nessman,  I  know  that  any  budgeting 
process  presents  very  difficult  choices 
between  competing  and  often  irrecon- 
cilable goals.  The  congressional  budget 
process  has  proved  to  be  no  exception 
to  this  general  rule.  In  my  mind,  the 
three  goals  the  Congress  needs  to 
meet  are  these:  Helping  our  people  to 
find  Jobs  and  to  survive  this  recession; 
protecting  our  national  security;  and 
reducing  our  Federal  budget  deficit  I 
believe  that  this  budget  goes  a  long 
way  toward  achieving  these  goals  and 
I  am  supporting  it  for  that  reason.  I  do 
have  serious  concerns  about  aq>ects  of 
it.  but  I  trust  that  these  concerns  wHl 
be  addressed  in  the  final  budget  pro- 
posal. 

There  are  very  many  good  things 
about  this  budget  resolution.  It  recog- 
nizes that  this  recession  we  are  in  has 
taken  a  steady  and  tragic  toll  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans  and  their  families. 
In  recognizing  that,  this  budget  shifts 
needed  funds  Into  Job-creating  meas- 
ures. It  includes  funds  necessary  for 
the  Jobs  bill  recently  passed  by  the 
Congress  and  for  additional  Jobs  pro- 
grams now  under  design. 

Vital  social  services  which  have  been 
strained  to  meet  today's  Increasing 
needs  will  also  be  bolstered  under  this 
budget.  For  the  people  of  the  Fourth 
District  of  Virginia,  where  unemploy- 
ment and  poverty  are  at  unacceptably 
high  levels,  these  and  other  aspects  of 
this  budget  will  bring  some  very 
needed  relief  to  people  who  have  no 
place  else  to  turn. 

The  funding  proposed  for  housing 
and  community  development  is  also 
very  wise.  There  is  no  better  Invest- 
ment or  no  more  appropriate  way  to 
stimulate  our  economy  than  through 
legislation  of  this  kind.  Rural  areas  in 
my  district  wiU  benefit  from  the  new 
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emergency  FtaHA  foreclosure  relief 
program  recommended  In  the  budget. 
Ootatnly.  the  targeted  outlays  for  stu- 
dent flnafr<^i  assistance  and  guaran- 
teed student  loans  will  boost  the 
nimibn  of  moderate-and  low-income 
students  who  can  get  the  education 
ami  training  they  need  to  compete  in 
today's  rM»g<T»g  eocmomy. 

One  of  the  a^ects  of  this  budget 
about  which  I  am  most  concerned  is 
the  i-peroent  increase  in  defense 
spending.  While  I  am  not  in  favor  of 
the  10-percent  increase  requested  by 
the  Presidait.  I  also  do  not  believe 
that  the  4-percent  increase  is  sxiffl- 
cient  for  our  country  to  do  what  needs 
to  be  done  to  strengthen  and  maintain 
a  modem  defense. 

As  a  member  of  he  Armed  Services 
Committee.  I  will  be  working  there  to 
insure  that  adequate  amounts  of 
money  are  directed  to  protect  our  na- 
tional seciirity.  I  promise  vigilance  in 
that  work  so  that  money  goes  where  it 
is  most  needed.  I  will  also  be  looking 
for  ways  to  curtail  wasteful  manageri- 
al practices  so  that  our  money  is  spent 
efficiently. 

I  was  heartened  by  the  inclusion  of  a 
4-percent  pay  increase  for  military  and 
federal  civilian  employees.  I  fully  sup- 
port this  Increase  rather  than  the  pay 
fieese  proposed  by  the  President. 
These  trained  and  hard-working  men 
and  women  form  the  very  backbone  of 
national  government  and  our  national 
security.  Without  them,  our  ideals  and 
our  very  existence  would  be  imperiled. 
I  believe  very  strongly  that  we  must 
reduce  the  Federal  deficit  as  much  as 
possible  within  the  constraints  of  our 
people's  needs  and  our  Nation's  de- 
fense needs.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
deficits  in  this  budget  are  significantly 
lower  than  those  proposed  in  the 
President's  budget  For  this,  my 
Democratic  colleagues  deserve  much 
commendation. 

I  am  proud  that  there  is  a  recogni- 
tion that  high  deficits  do  harm  our 
economy  in  hidden  but  very  serious 
ways.  My  perscmal  belief  is  that  more 
deficit  reductions  are  needed.  I  hope 
that  as  final  revenue  and  spending  de- 
cisions are  worked  out  in  the  various 
conunlttees,  the  goal  of  reducing  the 
Inderal  budget  deficit  will  be  upper- 
most in  our  minds. 

I  commend  the  members  of  the 
Budget  Committee  and  their  chairman 
for  woi^lng  so  diligently  to  reconcile 
the  many  competing  Interests  inher- 
ent In  this  process.  I  believe  that  this 
budget  is  a  very  good  effort  and  one  to 
which  I  lend  my  support.* 
•  Mrs.  HALL  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  on  behalf  of  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  woriLcrs  in  my  home  dis- 
trict that  find  themselves  out  of  work 
and  in  the  grips  of  frustration  and  un- 
certainty. They  have  invested  years  of 
hard  wortt.  saved  money  for  the 
futiire.  but  are  now  being  devasted  by 


the  administration's  economic  policies 
that  cater  to  the  wealthy. 

The  budget  sent  to  us  by  the  White 
House  would  bring  even  more  misery 
to  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
Americans  if  we  do  not  act  courageous- 
ly. It  calls  for  approximately  an  82 
percent  cut  in  outlays  for  economic  de- 
velopment assistance  even  though  the 
economy  is  in  its  weakest  condition 
since  the  Depression  of  half  a  century 
ago.  The  administration  proposal 
would  reduce  aU  Federal  training  and 
employment  programs  in  real  terms  by 
65  percent  at  a  time  when  people  need 
the  sensitive  support  of  their  Oovem- 
ment. 

The  Hawkins  job  bill  provides  new 
employment  opportunities  for  ap- 
proximate 900.000  people  in  high  un- 
employment communities  in  ways  that 
will  benefit  not  only  those  that  receive 
a  paycheck,  but  everyone  in  the  com- 
munities across  this  country.  The  need 
is  dear.  The  only  question  that  re- 
mains is  whether  Congress  will  do 
what  Ls  now  necessary. 

The  long  range  and  short-term  ef- 
fects of  passing  HJ%.  1036  will  aid  the 
economy  and  bolster  the  confidence  of 
the  people  in  their  Government. 

AU  this  can  be  secured  at  the  cost  of 
only  about  one-third  of  what  the 
President's  own  budget  adviser  esti- 
mates as  waste  in  the  defense  budget. 
These  principles  and  the  sensitivity 
to  people  are  recognized  and  reflected 
In  the  Jones  budget.  The  Jones 
budget,  which  is  supported  by  the 
Democratic  leadership,  as  well  as 
myself,  represents  a  long-term  invest- 
ment in  the  American  people  through 
education  and  training.  It  provides 
$4.95  billion  to  be  spent  in  fiscal  year 
1984.  In  addition.  $2  billion  has  been 
added  to  the  fiscal  year  1983  Jones 
mark  for  immediate  job  creation  In- 
cluding $550  million  for  summer  youth 
Jobs— an  increase  that  almost  doubles 
that  proposed  by  the  administration; 
$200  million  for  weatherization.  which 
more  than  doubles  the  amount  pro- 
posed by  the  administration;  $100  mil- 
lion for  the  stmuner  limch  program; 
and  $1.5  billion  for  general  revenue 
sharing,  a  significant  increase  over  the 
amount  proposed  in  the  Reagan 
budget. 

Workers  in  my  home  district  have 
been  forced  out  of  jobs  they  have  held 
for  many  years— and  sometimes  dec- 
ades. Many  cannot  pay  their  mort- 
gages and  fear  losing  their  homes. 
Some  do  not  have  food  enough  to  feed 
themselves  and  their  families.  They 
need  jobs  now.  The  Democratic  budget 
reflects  an  understanding  of  their  situ- 
ation and  will  give  them  a  return  on 
their  years  of  investment  through 
their  taxes. 

My  constituents  cannot  continue  to 
go  in  need  of  so  many  basics  for  their 
lives  while  we  sit  here  and  engage  in 
lengthy  debate  over  countless  num- 
bers of  budget  alternatives.  It  is  for 


these  reasons  that  I  stand  fizmly  with 
the  Democratic  leadership  to  pus  a 
good  budget,  a  budget  into  whkh  I 
have  had  input:  the  Jones  Donocratlc 
budget. 

Thank  you.« 
•  Mr.   WAZMAN.   Mr.   Chairman.   I 
rise  in  support  of  the  budget  resolu- 
tion reported  by  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee. 

By  doing  so.  I  do  not  want  to  suggest 
that  each  section  and  number  is  to  my 
liking  or  even  that  the  bill  does  all 
that  it  might  do  for  health  care  in  this 
country. 

Whatever  else  may  be  said,  it  is  clear 
that  this  bill  is  not  the  wish  list  or  the 
fondest  hopes  of  many  of  us  who  have 
concerns  about  public  health  and  the 
medicare  and  medicaid  programs. 

But  the  bill  is  a  responsible  effort  to 
maintain  the  Nation's  health  care  pro- 
grams. It  begins  to  restore  the  damage 
that  the  administration  and  the  last 
Congress  have  inflicted  upon  those 
programs.  And  when  considered 
against  the  backdrop  of  misguided 
cuts  and  random  reductions  that  the 
administration  has  offered  to  us  again 
this  year,  the  Jones  bill  is  a  promising 
first  step  in  an  effort  to  recover  and 
renew  our  commitments  to  health. 

Let  me  outline  a  few  of  the  major 
proposals  that  are  assumed  for  the 
health  function  of  this  budget. 

Most  obviously,  the  committee  has 
rejected  the  President's  proposals  to 
shift  the  costs  of  medicare  to  the  el- 
derly and  disabled.  The  administration 
would  have  increased  deductibles,  in- 
creased copayments,  delayed  eligibil- 
ity, and  reduced  reimbursements— all 
of  which  would  have  meant  that  medi- 
care recipients  would  have  been  forced 
to  pay  more  and  more  for  less  and  less 
coverage  and  care. 

The  committee  has  turned  down 
these  cost  shifts,  and  has  Instead 
chosen  to  look  to  the  House's  prospec- 
tive payment  plan.  That  proposal, 
which  was  included  in  the  social  secu- 
rity bill,  has  the  long-term  advantage 
of  saving  money  for  both  the  Govern- 
ment and  beneficiaries,  while  preserv- 
ing coverage  for  the  aged  and  disabled. 
The  committee  has  also  rejected  the 
President's  proposals  to  reduce  fur- 
ther Federal  payments  to  States  for 
medicaid.  At  a  time  when  States  are 
hard  pressed  to  meet  their  current  ob- 
ligations, and  when  the  growth  in 
medicaid  has  slowed  dramatically,  con- 
tinued reduced  matching  would  mean 
that  many  of  the  poor  and  the  dis- 
abled would  find  themselves  without 
any  access  to  health  care.  Further,  the 
committee  has  wisely  rejected  the  ad- 
ministration's resubmission  of  the  pro- 
posal to  require  copayments— a  sugges- 
tion that  was  not  supported  in  either 
the  Senate  or  the  House  last  year. 

I  must  point  out  that  I  do  not  t>e- 
lleve  that  simply  rejecting  further  cuts 
is  doing  enough  in  medicaid.  The  last 


Congress  reduced  medicaid  by  over  $4 
bUlion.  These  cuts,  in  combination 
with  a  falling  eooniMny,  have  enlarged 
the  numbers  of  the  poor  and  the  near- 
poor  that  have  no  insurance  and  no 
means  to  pay  for  health  care. 

We  must  provide  for  care  for  those 
people  in  greatest  need.  The  Com- 
merce Committee  proposed  that  the 
budget  resolution  Include  medicaid 
funds  for  iov>roved  coverage  for  low- 
inoome  children  and  pregnant  women. 
While  this  budget  provides  funds  for 
only  modest  changes.  I  am  pleased 
that  it  does  allow  us  to  take  some  be- 
ginning steps  to  inv>rove  "wt^rnal  and 
child  health  care  under  medicaid. 

I  would  also  draw  the  Members  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  commit- 
tee's bill  makes  room  for  health  bene- 
fits for  unemployed  workers  and  their 
families.  I  believe  such  action  has 
widespread  support  In  both  Houses.  At 
a  time  when  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  has  estimated  that  over  10  mil- 
lion Americans  have  lost  their  insur- 
ance because  they  have  lost  their  jobs, 
it  is  essential  that  the  Congress  re- 
spond quickly  and  with  significant 
support.  It  is  possible  that  the  unem- 
ployed may  someday  get  back  jobs 
they  have  lost  or  homes  that  have 
been  foreclosed,  but  health  that  is  lost 
cannot  be  restored. 

In  many  other  health  areas,  this 
budget  is  a  good  one.  It  allows  $200 
million  more  than  the  President's 
budget  did  for  the  Important  activities 
of  NIH.  Again,  we  could  use  much 
more.  But  the  committee  has  acted  to 
provide  strong  support  for  our  bio- 
medical research  efforts.  It  recognizes 
the  new  emphasis  given  to  some  of  our 
health  services  program  in  the  Jobs 
bill. 

Finally,  let  me  applaud  the  commit- 
tee's efforts  to  restore  the  capacity  of 
regulatory  agencies  such  as  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  and  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission  and 
the  Elnvlronmental  Protection  Agency. 
As  we  have  seen  clearly  over  the  last 
few  months,  these  agencies  are  vitally 
Important  to  the  protection  of  public 
health  and  safety.  This  budget  recog- 
nizes that  the  last  Congress  unwisely 
limited  the  abilities  of  those  agencies 
to  fimctlon  effectively.  The  restora- 
tion of  these  budgets  should  begin  im- 
mediately. 

In  dosing,  let  me  add  my  personal 
congratulations  to  the  committee  and 
to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma,  Mr. 
Joins.  The  creation  of  fair  budgets 
during  an  era  or  recession,  unemploy- 
ment, high  defidts.  and  diminished 
revenues  is  a  difficult  and  delicate 
task.  I  would  like  to  commend  them 
for  their  reasoned  response  and  their 
balanced  result.* 

•  Mrs.  COLLINS.  Bftr.  Chairman,  for 
the  past  3  years,  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus  (CBC)  has  eagerly  ac- 
cepted its  responsibility  to  challenge 
the  President's  blatantly  inequitable 
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budget  proposals  by  introducing  alter- 
native, constructive  budgets.  Since 
1981.  the  CBC's  budget  has  consistent- 
ly addressed  the  need  to  stimulate  the 
creation  of  jobs,  reduce  outrageous 
military  spending,  and  restore  funding 
to  threatcmed  social  programs. 

This  year.  Black  Caucus  members 
have  overwhelmingly  agreed  that  a 
shift  In  our  strategy  could  best  serve 
our  objective  of  putting  America  back 
on  sure  footing  by  reducing  the  FMer- 
al  defldt  and  spurring  economic  recov- 
ery. Recognidng  that  the  Jones 
budget  is  strikingly  similar  to  and  has 
the  same  goals  as  the  alternative 
budget  we  would  have  offered,  we  did 
not  seek  a  rule  making  our  substitute 
budget  in  order.  We  saw  no  reason  to 
create  unnecessary  factions  or  strug- 
gles. To  do  so  could  have  resulted  in  a 
victory  for  those  who  gain  when  pro- 
gressive legislators  are  divided. 

Let  us  now  compare  the  Democratic 
plan  and  the  CBC  alternative  plan. 
Both  allocate  almost  exact  amounts  or 
at  least  follow  slmiliar  trends  in  imple- 
menting their  major  programs. 

The  Jones  and  CBC  budgets  place 
an  emphasis  on  Increasing  the  quality 
of  elementary,  secondary,  and  voca- 
tional educational  programs  through 
Increased  fimdlng.  In  addition,  both 
indude  increases  In  handicapped  edu- 
cation to  compensate  for  the  real  de- 
cline in  services  over  the  past  3  years. 
Each  budget  also  provides  for  in- 
creased funding  for  various  student  fi- 
nancial assistance  programs,  a  ^tark 
contrast  to  President  Reagan's  pro- 
posed reductions  in  this  su^a.  While 
both  the  CBC  and  the  Jones  budgets 
allocate  well  over  $15  billion  for  educa- 
tion in  general,  the  President's  propos- 
al continues  to  reflect  an  ongoing  lack 
of  concern  for  all  but  the  wealthy. 

Both  the  CBC  and  the  Jones  budg- 
ets seek  to  extend  health  benefits  for 
the  unemployed  by  financing  appro- 
priate programs  with  funds  ranging 
from  $1.5  to  $2.7  billion  respectively. 
Unfortunately,  the  President  does  not 
view  adequate  health  care  for  the 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  jobless  a 
priority,  and  has  not  provided  1  cent 
in  his  budget  for  such  action. 

Housing  appropriations  can  be  used 
to  exemplify  the  disparity  between  the 
CBC  and  Jones  budgets  as  opposed  to 
the  Reagan  budget.  Simply  stated,  the 
CBC  budget  would  provide  a  little  over 
$25  billion  for  Federal  housing  pro- 
grams and  the  Jones'  budget  would 
provide  $18  billion  for  Federal  housing 
programs  while  the  Reagan  proposal 
offers  an  astonishing  $1.8  billion  for 
all  Federal  housing  programs.  Those 
housing  programs  Include  housing  for 
the  elderly.  low-Income  assisted  hous- 
ing, single-family  construction,  com- 
munity development  block  grants,  and 
urban  development  action  grants. 

Both  the  CBC  and  the  Jones  budg- 
ets seek  to  make  meaningful  tax  re- 
forms. The  Black  Caucus  is  recom- 


mending that  the  10-percent  tax  cut 
scheduled  for  Jul)  IMS  is  limited  to 
the  first  $50,000  o  jross  revenue  and 
phased  out  thereafter.  Additionally, 
the  caucus  sedu  to  repeal  the  index- 
ing of  the  tax  code  scheduled  to  take 
effect  in  1986.  The  Jones  proposal  also 
seeks  to  repeal,  or  at  least  delay,  in- 
dexing. Both  also  seek  to  curb  sched- 
uled tax  cuts  for  individuals  with  in- 
comes above  $50,000.  While  the  caucus 
allocates  $48  billion  less  for  def oise  in 
their  plan  than  the  Democratic  plan, 
both  work  to  halt  the  unbridled 
growth  in  defense  spending,  estimated 
to  total  in  excess  of  $1.7  trllli<m  over 
the  next  5  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  critical  problems 
of  11  million  unemployed,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  business  failures,  and  in- 
equitable treatment  of  the  low  and 
middle  class  citizens  demand  a  bold 
and  imaginative  plan  to  promote  eco- 
nomic growth,  fairness,  and  equity. 
For  too  long  we  have  allowed  the 
President  to  continue  his  supply  side 
economics.  Consequently,  pressing  na- 
tional needs  in  the  areas  of  health, 
education,  and  job  creation  have  all 
but  been  neglected.  Accordingly.  I 
throw  my  full  support  behind  the. 
Democratic  budget  plan.  The  woridng 
and  poor  man's  finandal  vitality  de- 
pends on  our  passing  this  much 
needed  measure.* 

•  Mr.  PRICE.  l/Lr.  Chairman,  the 
budget  resolution  recommended  by 
the  Budget  Committee  would  reduce 
the  budget  for  national  defense  by 
$16.4  billion  in  budget  authority  and 
by  $9.5  billion  in  outlays  as  compared 
to  the  President's  request.  Because  the 
Budget  Committee  has  recommended 
that  both  military  and  civilian  person- 
nel of  the  Department  of  Defense  re- 
ceive a  4-percent  pay  raise  in  October, 
but  has  not  added  funds  to  the  de- 
fense budget  to  pay  the  $2.5  billion 
cost  of  this  pay  raise,  the  actual  reduc- 
tions that  would  have  to  he  made  in 
the  defense  budget  request  would  total 
$18.9  billion  in  budget  authority  and 
$12  billion  in  outlays. 

The  budget  recommendation  before 
us  would  provide  3  percent  real  growth 
in  new  authority.  This  can  be  com- 
pared to  the  10-plus  percent  real 
growth  requested  in  the  budget  and  7 
percent  real  growth  approved  by  the 
Congress  last  year  for  defense. 

There  are  many  who  agree  that  the 
defense  budget  must  be  restrained  at  a 
time  when  defidts  are  projected  to 
reach  $200  billion.  The  Armed  Services 
Committee  recommended  that  the 
President's  proposed  defense  budget 
should  be  reduced  to  7Vfc  percent  real 
growth  because  of  the  extraordlxiary 
economic  circumstances— not  because 
the  additional  money  was  not  needed 
for  defense. 

But  the  Budget  Committee's  recom- 
mendation, if  approved,  could  result  in 
a  real  decline  in  our  defense  posture. 
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Under  the  prooedures  esUbllahed  In 
tbe  HeuM  for  tracking  adherence  of 
vendlnc  leglalatton  to  the  budget  res- 
ohitiofi.  both  the  budget  authority  and 
the  outlays  aaMdated  with  a  bill  are 
OQosidered  in  determining  consistency 
with  the  budget  resolution.  The  rec- 
aminendaticm  of  the  Budget  Onnmit- 
tee  would  require  reductions  in  outlays 
of  $12  UUion.  How  could  this  be 
achieved? 

The  military  personnel  and  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  accounts  are 
"fast  spending"  accounts.  Each  billion 
dollar  reduction  in  military  personnel 
will  reduce  outlays  by  $970  million  in 
the  first  year.  This  is  a  97  percent 
spoid  out.  A  reduction  of  $1  billion  in 
operaticm  and  maintenance  would 
reduce  outlays  by  $800  million,  or  an 
80  percent  spend  out  But  if  the  reduc- 
tion ts  made  in  research  and  develop- 
ment, the  spend-out  rate  is  only  58 
percent.  In  procurement,  the  spend- 
out  rate  is  13  percent  and  in  military 
ccmstruction  it  is  17  percent. 

Thus,  if  the  Budget  Committee's  rec- 
ommendations are  to  be  achieved— 
that  is  a  reduction  of  $18.9  billion  in 
budget  authority  and  a  reduction  of 
$12  billion  in  outlays— very  large  re- 
ductions in  the  operations  and  mainte- 
nance and  personnel  accounts  will  be 
necessary. 

For  example,  if  all  real  growth  were 
removed  from  the  appropriation  re- 
quest for  military  personnel  and  oper- 
ations and  maintenance  accounts,  the 
total  reduction  would  total  $7.9  billion 
in  budget  authority  and  $6.7  billion  in 
outlays.  The  remaining  reduction  of 
$5.3  billion  in  outlays  would  have  to  be 
achieved  in  slow  spend-out  accounts 
where  reductions  of  up  to  $8  billion  in 
budget  authority  are  necessary  to  save 
only  $1  billion  in  outlays. 

I  hope  the  message  is  clear.  The 
Budget  Committee's  recommendation, 
if  not  substantially  modified  In  confer- 
ence, will  force  either  a  real  reduction 
in  troop  strengths  and  the  operations 
and  maintenance  funds  that  support 
the  readiness  of  UJ3.  military  forces. 
or  such  large  reductions  in  the  pro- 
curement and  construction  accounts 
that  the  overall  budget  total  could  ac- 
tuaUy  be  less  than  that  approved  by 
the  Congress  last  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  to  asli  If  the 
real  effect  of  the  reconmiended  level 
for  the  national  defense  function  will 
myiTitAiti  an  adequate  defense  posture 
for  the  United  States.* 
•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  in 
strong  support  of  the  budget  resolu- 
tion reported  by  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee. 

The  people  of  this  country  have  suf- 
fered terribly  in  the  past  2  years  as 
the  Reagan  administration  rammed 
budgets  through  Congress  based  on 
untried  economic  theories  and  a  heart- 
less social  vision.  The  result  of  those 
budgets  has  been  the  highest  level  of 
unemployment  in  our  Nation  since  the 


Great  Depression— deep  cuts  in  pro- 
grams for  the  elderly  and  needy,  tax 
breaks  for  the  wealthy.  Irrational  in- 
creases in  defense  spending,  and  a  trip- 
ling of  the  Federal  deficit.  This  resolu- 
tion represents  an  important  first  step 
toward  reversing  the  damage  of  the 
past  2  years.  The  climb  back  will  be 
slow  and  we  have  a  lot  of  lost  ground 
to  recapture.  But.  at  least,  this  budget 
will  stop  the  bleeding. 

This  budget  resolution  would  begin 
to  reverse  the  three  policy  disasters  of 
the  Reagan  administration  which  have 
led  us  Into  our  present  difficulties. 
First,  this  resolution  calls  for  a  scaling 
back  of  the  massive  tax  reductions  en- 
acted in  1981  which  have  drained  the 
Federal  Government  of  revenue  for  es- 
sential programs,  and  created  huge 
deficits  which  helped  drive  up  Interest 
rates.  Second,  this  budget  would  slow 
the  unprecedented  growth  in  peace- 
time defense  spending  which  has  dis- 
torted economic  priorities  and  fueled 
the  arms  race  without  increasing  the 
security  of  our  country.  Third,  this 
budget  would  resurrect  our  Govern- 
ment's commitment  to  providing  a  Job 
for  every  American,  helping  the  elder- 
ly and  the  needy,  and  maldng  the 
American  economy  competitive  again 
in  world  markets. 

No  action  of  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion was  more  ill-advised  and  none  has 
had  more  disastrous  consequences 
than  the  great  tax  cut  of  1981.  This 
budget  resolution  mandates  revenue 
increases  of  $35.2  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1984.  $48.1  billion  in  fiscal  1985,  and 
$58  billion  in  fiscal  year  1986.  Even 
after  these  increases,  net  tax  cuts 
would  still  remain,  totaling  $58.2  bil- 
lion In  fiscal  year  1984,  $72.8  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1985,  and  $96.3  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1986. 

The  Budget  Committee's  resolution 
would  scale  back  the  massive  defense 
buildup  proposed  by  President 
Reagan,  but  still  provides  for  substan- 
tial growth  in  the  defense  budget. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  resolution,  de- 
fense spending  would  rise  by  4  percent 
in  fiscal  year  1984,  measured  In  real, 
inflation-adjusted  dollars.  This  in- 
crease would  be  considerably  below 
the  10  percent  real  increase  requested 
by  the  President.  Over  the  5-year 
period  from  fiscal  year  1984  to  fiscal 
year  1988,  real  defense  spending  would 
rise  at  an  average  rate  of  4  percent  per 
year  under  the  committee's  targets, 
compared  to  an  average  real  increase 
of  7  percent  per  year  proposed  by  the 
President.  The  resolution  sets  defense 
spending  targets  for  fiscal  year  1984  at 
$263.9  billion  in  budget  authority  and 
$235.4  billion  in  outlays,  representing 
decreases  of  $16.4  billion— 6  percent— 
In  budget  authority  and  $9.3  billion— 4 
percent— to  outlays  below  the  Presi- 
dent's request.  Over  the  5-year  period 
from  fiscal  year  1984  to  fiscal  year 
1988,  the  resolution  would  reduce  the 
administration's  defense  budget  by  a 


total  of  $306.8  billion  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $164J  bOllon  in  outlays. 
These  measures  would  restore  at  least 
some  sanity  to  our  def  rase  budget. 

Finally,  the  budget  would  begin  to 
address  the  desperate  domestic  needs 
which  have  been  so  callously  ignored 
by  the  Reagan  administration.  This 
resolution  assumes  passage  in  flscal 
year  1983  of  the  $4.96  btlllon  emergen- 
cy Jobs  bill  alrMdy  enacted  by  the 
House,  and  passage  to  fiscal  year  1984 
of  an  additional  $4.05  billion  tonpo- 
rary  Jobs  bill.  The  resolution  assumes 
$11  billion  to  budget  authority  and  $6 
billion  to  outlays  for  other  employ- 
ment and  tr&tolng  programs.  This 
total  is  $5.6  billion  more  to  budget  au- 
thority than  the  administration's  re- 
quest and  $1.38  billion  more  to  out- 
lays. 

In  health,  the  resolution  sets  fiscal 
year  1984  spending  targets  at  $96.25 
billion  to  budget  authority,  a  5-percent 
tocrease  over  the  administration's  re- 
quest. The  resolution  rejects  the  $1.9 
billion  to  medicare  cuts  and  $300  mil- 
lion to  medicaid  cuts  proposed  by  the 
administration. 

In  vlrtuaUy  every  category  of  domes- 
tic need,  the  resolution  rejects  the  pro- 
posed cuts  of  the  administration  and. 
to  fact,  reverses  some  of  the  cuts  made 
to  previous  years.  The  resolution  as- 
siunes  a  fiscal  year  1984  level  of  $7.9 
billion  to  budget  authority  for  elemen- 
tary, secondary  and  vocational  educa- 
tion programs.  This  is  $1.95  billion 
more  than  the  administration's  re- 
quest and  $1  biUion  more  than  the 
fiscal  year  1983  level.  The  resolution 
also  provides  $7.2  billion  to  budget  au- 
thority for  student  financial  assist- 
ance, gxiaranteed  student  loans,  and 
other  higher  education  programs  to 
fiscal  year  1984.  This  is  $650  million 
more  than  the  fiscal  year  1983  leveL 

In  nutrition  programs,  the  resolu- 
tion rejects  proposed  cuts  by  the  ad- 
ministration and  recommends  to- 
creases  above  fiscal  year  1983  levels. 
Food  stamps  would  be  tocreased  $900 
million— 7  percent— and  child  nutri- 
tion $200  million.  Aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children  would  receive  a 
$100  million— 1  percent— tocrease,  and 
supplemental  security  tocome  for  the 
handicapped  would  receive  a  $500  mil- 
lion tocrease. 

Low-tocome  energy  assistance  would 
be  tocreased  by  $250  million  under  the 
resolution.  In  addition,  low-tocome 
housing  assistance,  which  has  been 
virtually  eliminated  by  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration, would  be  restored  to  a 
semblance  of  its  previous  levels.  The 
resolution  assumes  fundiiu  for  low- 
tocome  housing  of  $13.1  billion  to 
budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1984, 
which  would  be  sufficient  to  assist 
152,000  units.  In  addition,  the  resolu- 
tion assumes  a  $1  billion  tocrease  to 
the  community  development  block 
grant  program,  and  holds  funding  for 


the  urban  development  action  grant 
program  and  the  Eranomk;  Develop- 
ment Administration  at  fiscal  year 
1963  levels,  far  above  the  administra- 
Uoo's  recommendations.  The  resolu- 
tion alao  assumes  enactment  of  a  Na- 
tional Industrial  Development  Bank  to 
assist  the  modernisation  of  American 
industry.  The  resolution  allows  $2  bil- 
lion for  loan  guarantees  to  fiscal  year 
1984  and  $6  billion  to  fiscal  year  1985 
and  fiscal  year  1986. 

In  simi.  this  budget  calls  for  a  resto- 
ration of  approximately  30  percent  of 
the  cuts  inflicted  upon  the  American 
people  during  the  first  2  years  of  the 
Reagan  administration. 

Taken  together,  these  proposals  rep- 
resent a  clear  rejection  of  the  policies 
of  the  Reagan  administration  and 
place  the  American  people  on  notice 
that  there  is  an  alternative  to  what 
they  have  experienced  to  the  past  2 
years.  The  battle  to  undo  the  damage 
inflicted  on  the  American  people  has 
only  Just  begun.  But  this  budget  reso- 
lution is  a  good  beginning.* 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man yield  back  the  balance  of  his 
time? 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  my  time,  but  I  am  not  going  to 
get  stuck  agato  by  using  all  of  our  time 
like  we  did  this  time  and  then  have 
imllmited  time  on  the  other  side.  I  am 
Just  giving  you  warning  right  now. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  jrield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to 
clause  8  of  rule  XXIII,  the  concurrent 
resolution  is  considered  as  having  been 
read  and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
potot 

Pursuant  to  House  Resolution  144, 
no  amendments  are  to  order  except 
one  amendment  to  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute prtoted  to  the  CoNORSssioifAL 
Rkoro  of  March  22,  1983,  by.  and  if 
offered  by.  Representative  Latta.  and 
said  substitute  shall  not  be  subject  to 
amendment  but  shall  be  debatable  for 
not  to  exceed  1  hour,  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  Representative 
Latta  and  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget,  but  said  substi- 
tute shall  only  be  to  order  if  an  esti- 
mate of  said  substitute  by  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  is  available  to 
Members  by  9:30  a.m.  on  Wednesday, 
March  23. 1983. 

It  shall  also  be  to  order  to  consider 
the  amendment  or  amendments  pro- 
vided to  section  305(aK6)  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  necessary  to 
achieve  mathematical  consistency. 

The  text  of  House  Conciurent  Reso- 
lution 91  reads  as  follows: 
H.  Con.  Res.  91 
Reaolved  by  the  Houte  of  RejneaentaHvei 
(the  Senate  concurrlngJ.  That  the  Congreas 
hereby  detennlnes  and  declares  that  the 
ooocurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  for 
flscal  year  1963  is  reviaed.  the  first  concur- 
rent resolution  on  the  budget  for  flaoil  year 


and  the  appropriate 
fiscsl  yean  1986  and 


Federal 


1984  la  established, 
budgetary  levels  for 
1986  are  set  forth. 

(a)  The  following  budgetary  levels  »n  ap- 
proiwiate  for  tlie  flscal  years  beginning  on 
October  1.  1982.  October  1,  1983.  October  1, 
1984.  and  October  1. 1985: 

(1)  The  recommended  levels  of 
revenues  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $806,300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984:  $689,100,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1085:  $786,900,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $831,500,000,000. 
and  tbe  amounts  by  which  the  aggregate 
levels  of  Federal  revenues  should  be  in- 
creased are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  -$100,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1084:  $38,200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $48,100,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $58,000,000,000. 

(2)  The  appr(q>rlate  levels  of  total  new 
budget  authority  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $888,300,000,000. 
Fiscal  y«ar  1984:  $9384(50,000.000. 
Fiscal  year  1085:  $998,650,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1986:  $1,058,400,000,000. 

(3)  The  vpropriate  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $814,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984:  $883,550,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985:  $912,800,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1988:  $987,550,000,000. 

(4)  The  amounts  of  the  deficits  In  the 
budget  which  are  appropriate  In  the  light  of 
economic  conditions  and  all  other  relevant 
factors  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $208,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984:  $174,460,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1085:  $148,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1088:  $138,050,000,000. 

(5)  The  appropriate  levels  of  the  public 
debt  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $1,389,200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984:  $1,807,450,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985:  $1,804,000,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986:  $1,993,750,000,000. 
and  the  amounts  by  which  the  temporary 
statutory  limits  on  such  debt  should  be  ac- 
cordingly increased  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $99,000,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984:  $218,250,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985:  $196,550,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $189,750,000,000. 

(6)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  Federal 
credit  activity  for  the  fiscal  years  beginning 
on  October  1, 1982.  October  1, 1983,  October 
1,  1984,  and  October  1.  1985.  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$52,550,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $94,550,000,000. 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $68,250,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$49,400,000,000. 

(B>  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $96,850,000,000. 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $68,250,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$47,450,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  load  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $103,950,000,000. 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $88,250,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$48,000,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $107,850,000,000. 
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loan  guarantee  oom- 


(C)  New  seoondary 

mitments.  $68,280,000,000. 

(b>  Tbe  Congress  hereby  deteir  jms  and ' 
declares  the  appropriate  levds  of  '^jdget  au- 
ttunity  and  budget  outlays,  and  the  appro- 
priate levels  of  new  direct  loan  oUlgatlaiM. 
new  primary  loan  guarantee  oommltmenta. 
and  new  seoondary  loan  guarantee  oommit- 
menu  for  flscal  years  1983  through  1906  for 
each  major  functkmal  category  are: 

(1)  National  Defmse  (050): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 

$245,500,000,000. 

(B>  Outlays,  $214,250,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obllgatioos.  $0. 

(O)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  ooamlt- 
ments.$0. 

(E)  New  seoondary  loan  guarantee  oom- 
mltments,  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  autbottty 
$263,850,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $235,400,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  oommit-  ' 
ments.  $0 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$290,350,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $256,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  oblig^lons,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
ments.$0/ 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$317,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $284,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $24,850,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $11,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obllgaUons, 
$10,650,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  onunlt- 
ments,  $9,250,000,000. 

(E)  New  seoondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $18,850,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $13,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$12,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $10,250,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $17,100,000,000.  - 

(B)  Outlays,  $13,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$12,400,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $10,250,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1086: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $18,550,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $13,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$12,050,000,000. 

(O)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $10,250,000. 

(E)  New  seoondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 
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(S)  Oenerml  Sdence.  Space,  and  Technolo- 
WJ(MOy. 
Ftacal  jrew  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,900,000,000. 

(B)  OuUayi.  $7,700,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obUgattoiiB. 
$200,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
menta.$0. 

(E)  New  aecondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mltmenta.  $0. 

Flacal  year  1904: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,850,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,380,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$50,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  aecondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

FlKaa  yearl985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,750,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(B)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,150,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
maits.$0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(4)  Energy  (270): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,050,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,700,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$11,600,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  conmilt- 
ments.  $150,000,000. 

(E)  New  aecondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$12,050,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  aecondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $3,400,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$12,580,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  aecondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $3,750,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $3,350,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$12,800,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $11,550,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $12,500,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$50,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
nttmoits.  $0. 


Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $12,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $12,500,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$50,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  aecondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $11,850,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $12,550,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$50,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $11,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $12,000,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$50,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  aecondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $22,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $22,100,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$17,250,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $5,550,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $14,850,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $14,650,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$14,650,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  giiarantee  commit- 
ments. $4,300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $U. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $15,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $13,350,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$12,300,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $4,350,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $14,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $14,050,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$12,400,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $4,350,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  Ntew  budget  authority,  $5,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $2,700,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$7,400,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $48,700,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenU,  $68,250,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1084: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $2,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$6,000,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
menU,  $48,700,000,000. 

(E)  New  secon<tory  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenU.  $68,250,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 


(A)  New  budget  authoity.  $8,280,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $400,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$5,750,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $48,700,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $88,250,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1966: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,450,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$350,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligatims. 
$5,800,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $48,700,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $68,250,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $26,650,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $21,950,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$200,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
menU.  $1,050,000,000.  '' 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  gtiarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $28,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $26,150,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $550,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $29,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $27,100,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $30,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $38,400,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  conunit- 
ments.  $300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(9)   Community   and   Regional   Develop- 
ment (450): 

Fiscal  year  1983: 
-\  (A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,750,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $7,660,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$2,250,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $500,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $8,250,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,550,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,650,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $2,450,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $12,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $10,650,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,800,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $6,450,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 
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Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $12,450,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $11,150,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$1,750,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $6,450,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(10)  Education.  Training.  Employment 
and  Social  Senrices  (500): 

Fiscal  year  1963: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $32,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $32,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$600,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  ctHnmlt- 
ments.  $6,500,000,000. 

(E)  New  aecondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $39,150,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $32,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$650,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $6,650,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $33,050,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $31,150,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$750,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $6,650,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $33,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $32,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$800,000,000. 

(O)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $6,650,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondai7  loan  giiarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(11)  Health  (550): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $70,150,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $83,350,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$50,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $250,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0.      ^ 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $96,250,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $96,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$50,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $250,000,000. 

(E)  New  seconduy  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$104,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $106,550,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$50,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $250,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  giuu«ntee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$117,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $115,350,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$50,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 


(12)  Income  Security  (600): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$309,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $278,100,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obllgatioas. 
$1,000,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  coounlt- 
menU.  $14,650,000,000. 

(E)  New  seccmdary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$310,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $284,700,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,000,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $14,700,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$332,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $296,800,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$750,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $16,500,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1086: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$354,050,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $313,200,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$500,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $18,150,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondai7  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(13)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $24,850,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  $24,550,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      lokn      obligations, 
$050,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $8,000,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $26,000,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays,  $25,550,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$800,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $9,000,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $26,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $26,000,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$650,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $10,500,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $27,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $26,500,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$700,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $12,500,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(14)  Administration  of  Justice  (750): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(O)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 
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(E)  New  secondary 
mitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,800,000,000.    , 

(B)  Outlays,  $5JW0.000.00e. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obllgi^loos.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  oom- 
mltments.  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,550,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obllgatimis.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1086: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,450,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,450,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  ctmunit- 
ments.  $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(15)  General  Government  (800): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,550,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  oblifl»tions,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,050,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,200,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  $6,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,250,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  rom- 
mitments.  $0. 

(16)  0«ieral  Purpose  Fiscal   Assistance 
(850): 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,550,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,700,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obllgatimis. 
$250,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $7,600,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$250,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,450,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $7,500,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$300,000,000. 
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(D)  New  priiBUT  loui  guanntee  oommlt- 
mentM,io. 

(E)  New  ■ecoodary  loan  luarintee  com- 
mltmante.  10. 

FtanlyewlSM: 

(A)  New  budiet  Mitbortty.  $7,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlay*.  $7,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obUgattana. 
$900,000,000. 

<d')  New  iHlmary  loan  tuanuitee  otmimit- 
Boents,  $0. 

(B)  New  aeooDdary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mttmenta,  $0. 

(17)  mtereat  (900): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $87,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlaya.  $87  JOO.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obUgationa.  $0. 

(D)  New  ivimary  loar  guarantee  commit- 
menta,$0. 

(K)  New  Kcondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mltmenta.$0. 
fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  auUiorlty.  $90,150,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $9«.1M.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obllgaUons.  $0. 

(D)  New  iirimary  loan  guarantee  conunit- 
inenta.$0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$103,400,000,000. 

(B)  Oitlaya.  $103,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obllgaUons.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(K)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 
Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$105,650,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $105,650,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(18)  Allowances  (920): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $1400.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obllgaUons.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $1,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $1,250,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obllgaUons.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Ftacal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $2,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $2,850,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obllgaUons.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Flseal  year  1988: 

lA)  New  budget  authority.  $3,850,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays,  $4,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obllgaUons,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(19)   Undistributed    Offsetting    RecelpU 
(910): 
Fiscal  year  198$: 
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(A)  New  budget 
-$18,060,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$18,050,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obilgaUons.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authmity. 
-$17,350,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$17,350,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obllgaUons.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmoits,  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
-$18,750,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$18,750,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obllgaUons.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
-$23,550,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$23,550,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obllgaUons.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  giuuantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

RICORCIUATIOH 

Sac.  2.  (a)  The  House  Committee  on 
Anned  Services  shall  report  changes  in  law 
within  the  JurisdlcUon  of  that  committee  to 
cliange  spending  in  amounts  sufficient  to 
decrease  budget  authority  by  $591,000,000 
and  outlays  by  $580,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1984:  further  the  Congress  finds  that  to 
attain  the  policy  of  this  resolution  in  future 
fiscal  years  requires  decreases  of 
$646,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$645,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1985; 
and  requires  decreases  of  $914,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $913,000,000  in  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1986. 

(b)  The  House  Committee  on  EducaUon 
and  Labor  shall  report  changes  in  law 
within  the  JurisdlcUon  of  that  committee  to 
change  spending  in  amounts  sufficient  to 
decrease  budget  authority  by  (4,000,000  and 
outlays  by  $4,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984;  fur- 
ther the  Congress  finds  that  to  attain  the 
policy  of  this  resolution  in  future  fiscal 
years  requires  decreases  of  $4,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $4,000,000  In  outlays 
in  fiscal  year  1985;  and  requires  decreases  of 
$4,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$4,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1986. 

(c)  The  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs shall  report  changes  in  law  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  to  cliange 
spending  in  amounts  sufficient  to  decrease 
budget  authority  by  $0  and  outlays  by 
$3,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1984;  further  the 
Ck>ngreas  finds  that  to  attain  the  policy  of 
this  resolution  in  future  fiscal  years  re- 
quires decreases  of  $0  in  budget  authority 
and  $4,000,000  In  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1985: 
and  requires  decreases  of  $0  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $8,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1986. 

(d)  The  House  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  OvU  Service  shaU  report  changes  in  law 
within  the  JurisdlcUon  of  that  committee  to 
change  spending  in  amounts  sufficient  to 
decrease  budget  authority  by  $1,054,000,000 
and  outlays  by  $1,347,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1984;  further  the  Congress  finds  that  to 
attain  the  policy  of  this  reaoluUon  in  future 


fiscal  yean  requires  decreasei  of 
$1,833,000,000  in  budget  autbority  and 
$2,088,000,000  in  outlays  In  flseal  year  1985: 
and  requires  decreases  of  $2,518,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $3,834,000,000  in  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1988. 

(e)  The  House  Cknunittee  on  Small  Busl- 
neas  shaU  report  changes  in  law  within  the 
JurisdlcUon  of  that  committee  to  change 
spending  in  amounts  sufficient  to  decrease 
budget  authority  by  $139,000,000  and  out- 
lays by  $287,000,000  in  flseal  year  1984:  fur- 
ther the  Congress  finds  that  to  attain  the 
policy  of  this  reaoluUcHi  in  future  fiscal 
years  requires  decreases  of  $555,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $468,000,000  In  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1985:  and  requires  de- 
creases of  $544,000,000  In  budget  authority 
and  $443,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1986. 

(f )  The  House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs shall  report  changes  in  law  within  the 
JurisdlcUon  of  that  ocnnmittee  to  change 
spending  in  amounts  sufficient  to  decrease 
budget  authority  by  $216,000,000  and  out- 
lays by  $214,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984;  fur- 
ther the  Congress  finds  that  to  attain  the 
policy  of  this  resoluUon  in  future  fiscal 
years  requires  decreases  of  $235,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $234,000,000  in  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1985;  and  requires  de- 
creases of  $241,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $338,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1986. 

(g)  The  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shall  report  changes  in  laws  within 
the  JurisdlcUon  of  that  committee  sufficient 
to  increase  revenues  by  $30,000,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1984;  further  the  Congress  finds 
that  to  attain  the  policy  goals  of  this  resolu- 
Uon in  future  years  revenues  should  be  in- 
creased by  $40,000,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1985.  and  $50,000,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1986. 

Sac.  3.  (a)  Not  later  than  June  6, 1983.  the 
committees  named  in  secUon  2(a)-(f)  shall 
submit  their  recommendaUons  to  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Budget,  except  for  those 
committees  exempt  under  subsecUon  (b)  of 
this  section.  After  receiving  those  recom- 
mendations, the  Committee  on  the  Budget 
shall  report  to  the  House  a  recondliaUon 
bill  incorporating  idl  such  recommendaUons 
without  any  substanUve  revision. 

(b)  SubsecUon  (a)  shall  not  apply  to  any 
committee  named  in  secUon  3(a)-(f>  which 
reports  to  the  House  by  June  1.  1983.  legis- 
lation pursuant  to  the  committee's  recondli- 
aUon instnicUons. 

(c)  The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
shall  report  its  recommendaUons  to  the 
House  not  later  than  June  1.  1983.  If  the 
changes  in  laws  reported  to  the  House  by 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  pursu- 
ant to  secUon  3(g)  contain  changes  involv- 
ing the  ImpoelUon  of  new  or  expanded  taxes 
to  directly  finance  programs  within  the  Ju- 
risdlcUon of  any  other  committee  of  Uie 
House  (including,  but  not  limited  to,  inland 
waterways  or  deep  draft  ports)  or  the  Impo- 
siUon  of  any  new  or  expanded  user  fees 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  other  commit- 
tee of  the  House,  an  appropriate  referral 
pursuant  to  rule  X  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  should  be  considered. 

■udUJunBous  FKOVuions 
Sac.  4.  No  bill  or  resolution  providing  new 
discretionary  budget  authority  for  fiscal 
year  1984.  or  new  spending  authority  de- 
scribed In  secUon  401(cX2XC)  of  the  Con- 
grosional  Budget  Act  for  flseal  year  1084, 
which  exceeds  the  appropriate  allocation  of 
such  new  discretionary  budget  authority  or 


new  spending  authority  made  pursuant  to 
■eetion  lOKa)  of  audi  Act  shall  be  enrolled 
until  aft«r  the  CoograH  has  eompleted 
actioo  on  the  second  coneurrent  reaOlutloo 
on  the  budget  required  to  be  reported  under 
aeetlon  310  of  such  Act  or  untO  October  1. 
1983,  whichever  ooeuia  first 

Gte.  5.  (a)  If  Congress  has  not  completed 
action  by  October  1, 1883,  on  the  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget  required  to  be  re- 
ported under  section  310(a)  of  the  Budget 
Act  for  the  1984  fiscal  year,  then  this  con- 
eurrent resolution  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the 
concurrent  resolution  required  to  be  report- 
ed under  section  310(a)  of  such  Act.  for  the 
purposes  of  section  311  of  such  Act-  Provid- 
ed, however.  That  if  CtMigress  iias  not  com- 
pleted action  by  such  date  on  the  concur- 
rent resolution  required  to  be  reported 
under  section  310(a)  of  such  Act  for  the 
1984  fiscal  year  the  (Committee  on  the 
Budget  nmy  report  to  the  House  a  House  or 
concurrent  resolution  which  only  tevisea. 
for  purposes  of  section  311  of  such  Act.  the 
levels  of  total  budget  outlays,  budget  au- 
thority, and  revenues  for  technical  and  eco- 
nomic asstmvitions. 

(b)  The  report  on  such  resolution  to  the 
House,  in  the  case  of  a  House  resolution,  or 
the  conference  report,  in  the  case  of  a  con- 
current resolution,  shall  contain  a  state- 
ment allocating  total  new  budget  authority 
and  total  outlays  to  each  committee  of  the 
House,  and  said  statement  shaU  be  deemed 
to  be  the  statemoit  under  section  302(a)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act 

(c)  Section  311(a)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act.  as  made  applicable  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  shall  not  apply  to 
bills,  resolutions,  or  amendments  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  a  committee,  or  any  confer- 
ence report  on  any  such  bill  or  resolution, 
if- 

(1)  the  enactment  of  such  bill  or  resolu- 
tion as  reported; 

(2)  the  adoption  and  enactment  of  such 
amendment;  or 

(3)  the  enactment  of  such  bill  or  resolu- 
tion in  the  form  recommended  in  such  con- 
ference report; 

would  not  cause  the  appropriate  allocation 
for  such  committee  of  new  discretionary 
budget  authority  or  new  spending  authority 
as  described  in  section  401(cX2XC)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  made  pursuant  to 
section  302(a)  of  such  Act  for  fiscal  year 
1984  to  be  exceeded. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
cease  to  apply  when  Congress  completes 
action  on  a  subsequent  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1984  pur- 
suant to  section  304  or  310  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act. 

8k.  6.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
monetary  policy  and  the  economic  assump- 
tions in  the  budget  resolution  shall  be  con- 
sistent with  each  other.  To  that  end.  it  Is 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  in  the  re- 
ports to  Congress  required  by  the  Full  Em- 
ployment and  Balanced  Growth  Act  of  1978. 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  shall  report  to  the  Congress 
on  the  objectives  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
and  the  Federal  Open  Marliet  Committee 
with  respect  to  the  growth  or  diminution  of 
gross  national  product  in  current  and  con- 
stant dollars,  inflation,  and  unemployment 
for  the  current  and  three  following  calendar 
years.  In  addition,  the  Board  shall  In  the 
same  report  explain  the  differences,  if  any. 
Iietween  these  objectives  and  the  economic 
asMmptlons  of  the  most  recent  President's 
budget  submission,  the  most  recent  projec- 
ttons  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office. 
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and  the  eoonomlc  aasumptions  of  the  moat 

recent  rongnwl 1  budget  reaolutlan.  It  Is 

further  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  if 
necessary,  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nanee  and  Diban  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Rqwesentatives  and  the  Ckmmitttee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the 
Senate  shall  report  legislation  mmmnMn^  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  to  require  such  report- 
ing. 

Sac.  7.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Omgress  that 
in  light  of  budget  restraint,  limited  re- 
sources, and  the  need  to  foster  economic 
growth,  the  House  Ckmunlttee  on  Aimed 
Services  should  initiate  a  thorough  review 
of  military  retirement  programs  which  con- 
stitute a  major  sector  of  the  defense  budget 
and  should  recommend  changes  which 
would  result  in  reduced  spending  under 
these  programs. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no 
amendments,  the  Chair  recognizes  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Joins)  for  a  motion. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  that  the  Committee  do 
now  rise  and  report  the  concurrent 
resolution  back  to  the  House,  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  concurrent 
resolution  be  agreed  to. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

a  1910 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose: 
and  the  Sp«iker  having  resumed  the 
chair,  Mr.  MnnsH,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  (nnsid- 
eration  the  concurrent  resolution  (H. 
Con.  Res.  91)  revising  the  congression- 
al budget  for  the  U.S.  Oovemment  for 
the  fiscal  year  1983  and  setting  forth 
the  congressional  budget  for  the  UJ8. 
Government  for  the  fiscal  years  1984, 
1985,  and  1986.  had  directed  him  to 
report  the  concnirrent  resolution  back 
to  the  House,  with  the  recommenda- 
tion that  the  concurrent  resolution  be 
agreed  to.     

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  section 
305(aK6)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974.  the  previous  question  is 
considered  as  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  229.  najrs 
196.  answered  "present"  1,  not  voting 
7,  as  follows: 
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ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 1 
Wilaon 

NOT  VOTINO— 7 


Real  Yatron 

Edwardi  (OK)     Waahlngton 
O^ydoe  wmiama  (OH) 

D  1920 
,  The  Clerk  announced  the  following 

pain: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Brooks  for.  with  Mr.  Wilson  against. 
I  j  ■       Mr.  N«a  for.  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklaho- 

ma acainst 

Mr.  Washington  for.  with  Mr.  Williams  of 
Ohio  against 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Brooks).  If  he  were 
present  he  would  have  voted  "yea."  I 
I  voted  "nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and 
vote  "present." 

Mr.  WILSON  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "present." 

So  the  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

The   result   of   the   vote   was   an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 


NORTH  ATLANTIC  ASSEMBLY 
STANDING  COBOCTTEE  MEET- 
ING IN  PARIS,  PRANCE 
(Mr.  BROOKS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Rkord  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 
•  Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
afternoon  I  shall  depart  Washington 
to  attend  a  3-day  Standing  Committee 
meeting  of  the  North  Atlantic  Assem- 
bly in  Paris,  Prance,  and,  therefore, 
shall  be  on  official  leave  of  absence  on 
Thursday  and  Friday.  March  24  and 
25. 

As  past  President  of  the  Assembly, 
which  is  composed  of  172  legislators 
from  the  16  NATO-member  countries. 
I  now  serve  as  a  Vice  President  and  for 
this  meeting  I  am  acting  as  the  U.S. 
Delegate  to  the  Standing  Committee, 
the   executive  board  which  provides 
overall  policy  direction  and  adminis- 
trative control  for  Assembly  activities. 
As  the  parliamentary  arm  of  NATO, 
the  North  Atlantic  Assembly  Is  dedi- 
cated to  maintaining  peace  in  this 
world.  Members  meet  to  attempt  to  de- 
velop understandings  to  enable  them 
to  recommend  policies  and  programs 
to  strengthen  Western  defenses  while 
addressing  at  the  same  time  the  eco- 
nomic crises  they  are  all  experiencing. 
Mr.    Speaker.    I    appreciate    your 
having  appointed  me  as  an  official 
member  to  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives Delegation  to  the  North  At- 
lantic Assembly.  It  is  a  challenge  and 
an  honor  to  serve.* 


MAKING  IN  ORDER  ON  THURS- 
DAY. MARCH  24.  1»83.  OR  ANY 
DAY  TEOaiBAPTER.  CONSIDER- 
ATION  OP  CONPERENCE 
REPORT  ON  HJL  1900.  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  ACT  AMENDMENTS 
OP  1983 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
in  order  to  call  up  the  conference 
report  to  accompany  the  bill  (H.R. 
1900)  to  assure  the  solvency  of  the 
social  security  trust  funds,  to  reform 
the  medicare  reimbursement  of  hospi- 
tals, to  extend  the  Federal  supplemen- 
tal compensation  program,  and  for 
other  purposes,  on  Thursday.  March 
24,  1983,  or  any  day  thereafter,  and 
that  all  points  of  order  against  the 
conference  report  or  its  consideration 
are  hereby  waived,  and  that  the  con- 
ference report  be  considered  as  having 
been  read  when  called  up. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 


JMI 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
SpetXer,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks,  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous material,  on  the  resolution  Just 

agreed  to       

'  The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT     OP    CONFEREES 
ON   HJl.    1900,    SOCIAL   SECURI- 
TY ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1983 
Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  if 
and  when  the  clerk  receives  a  message 
from  the  Senate  indicating  that  that 
body  has  passed  the  bill  (H.R.  1900)  to 
assure  the  solvency  of  the  social  secu- 
rity trust  funds,  to  reform  the  medi- 
care reimbursement  of  hospitals,  to 
extend  the  Federal  supplemental  com- 
pensation program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  an  amendment  or  amend- 
ments, insisted  upon  its  amendment  or 
amendments  and  requested  a  confer- 
ence with  the  House,  that  the  House 
be  deemed  to  have  disagreed  to  the 
Senate    amendment   or   amendments 
and  agreed  to  the  conference  request- 
ed by  the  Senate,  and  that  the  Speak- 
er be  deemed  to  have  appointed  con- 
ferees without  intervening  motion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
appoints  the  following  conferees: 
Messrs.  Rostehkowski,  Pickle, 
Jacobs,  Fobs  of  Tennessee,  SHAimoir, 
CoNABLB.  DuHCAN,  and  Archer. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  an- 
nounce that  there  is  no  further  formal 
business  for  the  remainder  of  this 
evening. 

The  Chair  would  also  announce  that 
when  the  House  adjourns  we  will  come 
in  at  the  normal  time,  11  a.m.  on 
Thursday  morning.  The  first  item  that 
we  will  bring  up  will  be  the  emergency 
Jobs  bill,  and  following  that  we  will 
bring  up  the  conference  report  on 
social  security. 

Has  the  nuijority  leader  any  other 
legislation  that  may  be  brought  up  to- 
morrow? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
only  those  two  items.  I  know  of  no 
other,  Just  the  two  conference  commit- 
tee reports. 


D  1930 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF- MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OP  H.R.  1405 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  remove  my 
name  as  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  1405. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FLORIDA  FRONTIER  RIVERS 
CONSERVATION  DISTRICT  BILL 

(Mr.  BENNETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
material.) 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
recently  introduced  HJl.  2228  to  es- 
tablish the  Florida  Frontier  Rivers 


Conaervatlon  Dtstrict  to  protect  and 
enhance  the  invaluable  natural  re- 
aouroes  of  the  St  Marys  and  Nassau 
Riven  in  northeactem  Florida.  There 
have  been  many  attempts  to  establish 
a  national  park  in  the  Nassau  Valley. 
However,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  it 
aeems  apparent  that  the  necessary 
support  and  funding  for  such  a  park 
will  not  be  forthcoming. 

Viewing  a  vaa^  of  the  northeast 
Florida  region,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
major  portions  of  this  eoosvstem.  con- 
sidered to  be  one  of  the  mbst  pristine 
on  the  east  coast,  form  a  large  horse- 
shoe with  the  base  of  the  horseshoe 
anchored  at  the  Atlantic  entrances  to 
the  St.  Marys  River  on  the  north,  and 
the  Nassau  River  on  the  south.  Fort 
(Clinch  State  Park  anchora  the  north 
leg  of  the  horseshoe  on  the  St.  Marys 
River,  a  river  which  is  largely  undevel- 
oped and  contains  several  areas  of  his- 
toric note.  Traveling  south  from  Coler- 
ain.  which  is  inland  on  the  St.  MaiTs 
River,  one  would  find  the  headwatera 
of  the  Nassau  River.  The  Nassau  River 
then  flows  to  the  sea  through  miles  of 
undisturbed,  unpolluted  marshes,  and 
riverine  estuaries.  The  southern 
anchor  of  this  horseshoe-shaped 
region  is  Big  Talbot  Island,  which  the 
State  of  Florida  is  attempting  to  ac- 
quire and  preserve  as  a  recreational 
sanctury.  Because  the  passage  of  every 
week  makes  this  area  more  and  more 
desirable  to  a  variety  of  developera 
and  similar  interests,  a  new  and  inno- 
vative approach  is  needed. 

We  have  the  capacity  to  save  these 
unique  riven  while  allowing  for 
planned  growth  and  development. 
Proper  resource  management  wiU  be 
necessary,  and  therefore,  I  have  intro- 
duced H.R.  2228  to  establish  a  Florida 
Frontier  Riven  Conservation  District. 
The  legislation  will  create  a  partner- 
ship of  Federal,  State,  local,  and  pri- 
vate interests  to  plan  and  guide 
growth  and  development  and  to  plan 
for  the  protection  and  enhancement 
of  the  environmental,  historic  preser- 
vation, and  recreational  resources 
within  this  area.  It  puts  the  primary 
emphasis  on  local  and  State  direction 
with  financial  and  planning  assistance 
from  the  Federal  Government. 

I  would  like  to  acknowledge  the  lead- 
ership of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey.  Jm  Florio,  for  his  introduc- 
tion and  the  passage  in  1978  of  a  provi- 
sion in  the  National  Paries  and  Recrea- 
tion Act  establishing  the  Pine  Barrens 
National  Reserve.  The  successful  im- 
plonentation  of  his  legislation  in  New 
Jersey  has  been  the  model  for  the  leg- 
islation which  I  have  introduced. 

My  bill  describes  the  land  and  water 
areas  which  the  district  can  include 
and  directs  the  development  of  a  com- 
prehensive management  plan.  The 
goal  of  the  plan  would  be  to  preserve 
and  foster  the  resources  of  the  district 
described  above  in  ways  that  would 
insure  that  they  reach  their  full  po- 
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tential,  and  are  protected  from  un- 
planned, uncoordinated,  unrestrained 
commercial  development,  without  re- 
lying totally  on  Federal  or  State  land 
acquisition. 

Developing  these  objectives  and  for- 
mulating the  comprehensive  manage- 
ment plan  would  be  the  responsibility 
of  a  district  management  steering 
committee.  This  committee  would  be 
composed  of  representatives  from  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  governments,  and 
private  citizens  representing  environ- 
mental, historical,  recreational,  and 
economic  concerns  which  have  a  major 
interest  in  preserving  and  enhancing 
the  areas  outlined  above.  The  major 
components  of  the  comprehensive 
management  plan  are  outlined  in  my 
legislation.  In  addition,  the  legislation 
would  authorize  $1.5  million  in  fimd- 
ing  for  the  preparation  of  the  compre- 
hensive management  plan  for  the  dis- 
trict and  authorize  $22,648,750  for 
land  acquisition,  funding  analogous  to 
that  in  the  New  Jersey  legislation. 

While  all  of  these  groups  wlD  not 
completely  agree  on  the  best  future 
for  the  area,  I  believe  that  my  legisla- 
tion provides  for  a  balanced  committee 
representing  the  variety  of  interests  in 
the  area.  The  bill  would  bring  these 
people  together  to  plan  for  the  future 
of  the  Nassau  Valley  area  before  it  is 
too  late. 

This  country  is  spending  billions  of 
dollan  on  cleaning  up  and  restoring 
the  health  of  our  natural  resources 
across  the  Nation.  ISx.  Speaker,  my 
biU  would  provide  a  relatively  small 
amount  of  money  to  prevent  the  de- 
struction of  the  Nassau  and  St.  BCarys 
River  Valleys.  In  addition.  I  hope  that 
this  legislation  will  provide  an  incen- 
tive and  guide  to  other  areas  of  the 
country  where  development  is  rapidly 
encroaching  on  invaluable  natural  re- 
sources. 

I  have  worked  with  local  leaden  rep- 
resenting a  variety  of  groups  with  an 
interest  in  this  legislation  and  am 
happy  to  report  that  the  bill  has  been 
endorsed  by  elected  officials,  environ- 
mentalists, historians,  representatives 
from  the  timber  and  forestry  indus- 
tries, and  other  representatives  from 
appropriate  local  governments.  In  ad- 
dition. I  have  woiiLed  with  (3ov.  Bob 
Graham,  whose  advice  was  of  great 
help  to  me  during  the  drafting  of  this 
legislation.  He  has  also  endorsed  this 
legislation. 

I  believe  that  the  majority  of  people, 
particularly  in  northeast  Florida,  and 
also  across  the  country,  share  in  the 
desire  to  protect  our  natural  resources 
and  agree  that  thici  can  best  be 
achieved  by  allowing  certain  guided 
development  within  a  well-considered 
management-plan  approach.  As  I 
stated  earlier,  I  believe  that  this  bill 
wiU  provide  an  effective  mechanism 
for  a  multilevel  partnerahlp  to  insure 
the  best  possible  future  for  the  Flori- 
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da  Frontier  Riven  area  and  the  gen- 
erations of  chOdrai  it  wOI  serve. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 

SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate, 
by  BCr.  Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  paaed  a 
concurrent  rewdution  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

8.  Con.  Res.  30.  C^oncurrent  resolation 
making  (nrrections  in  the  enrollment  of 
HJl.  1718. 


ANATOLY  SHCHARANSKY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  New  YoA  (Mr.  Ottuger)  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  thank  my  colleagues  for  Join- 
ing me  today  in  this  q>ecial  order  to 
send  the  Soviet  Government  an  impor- 
tant message.  Anatoly  Shp-hnrmui^y 
must  be  released  from  prison  and  al- 
lowed to  emigrate.  On  Tuesday.  March 
15.  the  gentleman  from  New  Yoric 
(Mi.  GnjiAif).  the  gentleman  from 
BCassachusetts  iUi.  Psakk),  and  I  had 
intended  to  come  to  the  floor  to  hold  a 
special  order  commemorating  the 
sixth  anniversary  of  Mr.  Shch&r- 
ansky's  arrest.  Unfortunately  a  sched- 
uling problem  prevented  us  from  hold- 
ing the  special  order  at  that  time,  al- 
though many  of  our  colleagues  did 
submit  statements  which  were  insert- 
ed in  the  CoHOREssiOHAL  Record. 

I  think  it  is  significant  that  despite 
the  fact  that  last  week's  special  order 
was  not  held,  nearly  40  Memben  of 
Congress  submitted  statements  pro- 
testing Soviet  mistreatment  of  Anato- 
ly Shcharansky.  I  wish  to  thank  my 
colleagues  for  expressing  their  con- 
cern, and  I  will  include  in  today's 
Record  a  list  of  the  Memben  who 
made  statements  at  that  time. 

I  also  wish  to  thank  over  200  of  my 
colleagues  who  have  coqionsored 
House  Resolution  67.  which  I  intro- 
duced in  Febniary.  calling  on  the  Sovi- 
ets to  release  Anatoly  Shcharansliy 
from  prison  and  permit  him  to  emi- 
grate: and  urging  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration to  raise  the  issue  of  his  mis- 
treatment in  the  strongest  terms  at 
every  suitable  opportunity  with  Soviet 
officials.  Joining  me  as  original  co- 
sponsora  of  this  resolution  are  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Rh(xle  Island  (Mrs. 
ScuHEiDER),  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Leach),  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (ISx.  Yates),  the  gentleman  from 
BCassachusetts  (Mr.  Cohte),  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  Yorii  (Mr. 
Mrazek). 

AnaU^  Shcharansky  has  been  at 
the  heart  of  the  Soviet  Jewry  move- 
ment since  1973  when  he  was  declined 
permission  to  emigrate.  He  has  been  a 
symbol  of  the  countless  Soviet  Jews 
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irtK)  wish  only  to  live  In  accordance 
with  their  tndltlaas.  They  have  been 
lo(*ed  into  the  U.&SJt..  and  forced  to 
endure  a  barrage  of  official  Soviet 
antl-Semltiim  which  terminates  their 
Jewish  educatl<m  programs,  bans  their 
books,  confiacates  their  rellslous  arti- 
cles, and  excoriates  than  in  the  press. 
Indeed,  the  rate  of  Soviet  Jewish 
emigration  is  at  its  lowest  point  in  a 
decade.  In  1982.  only  3,692  Jews  emi- 
grated tran  the  Soviet  Union,  com- 
pared with  9,447  the  year  before,  and 
Tfprgefmt^"g  a  9&-percent  decline  from 
1979  when  51,329  Jews  emigrated.  In 
the  first  2  months  of  this  year,  only 
206  Jews  left  the  Soviet  Union.  Only 
125  Soviet  Jews  emigrated  in  Febru- 
ary, leas  than  left  on  an  average  day 
during  the  peak  year  of  1979. 

Anatoly  Shcharansky  has  been 
among  the  hardest  hit  by  this  anti-Se- 
mitic assault.  His  6-year  prison  ordeal 
has  subjected  him  to  the  most  brutal 
conditions,  including  isolation,  severe 
cold,  and  inadequate  health  care.  This 
mistreatment  has  forced  him  to  be 
hoq>itall2ed  several  times.  In  1981  he 
spoit  a  month  in  the  hospital  after 
serving  185  (teys  in  a  labor  camp  "pun- 
ishment cell."  The  last  time  he  was 
permitted  visitors,  in  January  1982,  his 
mother  and  brother  were  horrified  at 
his  physical  condition.  Despite  his  per- 
ilous state  of  health,  Shcharansky 
went  on  a  himger  strike  in  September 
1982  to  protest  the  strict  prison  regi- 
men. It  was  not  until  January  1983 
that  we  received  Independent  confir- 
mation that  Ills  hunger  strike  was 
over. 

Soviet  treatment  of  Shcharansky 
and  all  Jews  who  wish  to  emigrate  fla- 
grantly violates  international  obliga- 
tions set  forth  in  the  Universal  Decla- 
ration of  Hmnan  Rights,  the  Interna- 
tional Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political 
Rights,  and  the  Helsinki  Final  Act. 
Our  Government  must  do  everything 
in  its  power  to  pressure  Moscow  to 
comply  with  its  international  obliga- 
tions. That  is  why  I  introduced  House 
Resolution  67,  and  participate  in  the 
many  congressional  efforts  to  keep 
Soviet  Jewry  at  the  forefront  of  U.S. 
policy  concerns. 

I  have  learned  firsthand  that  these 
efforts  do  Indeed  help  Soviet  Jews.  In 
1980  I  met  a  former  Soviet  refusenik 
who  had  been  liberated  and  came  to 
Washington,  D.C.  He  told  me  that  he 
detected  a  subtle  Improvment  in  his 
treatment  at  about  the  same  time  con- 
greaslonal  pressure  increased  in  his 
behalf. 

It  is  clear  that  the  greatest  hope 
people  like  Anatoly  Shcharansky  have 
Is  a  persistent  drumbeat  of  outrage 
against  Soviet  human  rights  abuses.  I 
urge  the  House  Foreiani  Affairs  Com- 
mittee to  act  expeditiously  on  House 
Resolution  67;  I  urge  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration to  more  vigorously 
pursue  the  issue  of  Soviet  Jewry  as  a 
major    cranponent    of    our    foreign 


policy.  Finally.  I  want  to  again  thank 
my  colleagues  for  Joining  me  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  in  this  important 
message  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  am  including  in  today's  RacoRO  the 
text  of  House  Resolution  67  and  a  list 
of  cosponsors.  as  well  as  the  names  of 
the  Monbers  who  submitted  state- 
ments as  part  of  our  originally  sched- 
uled special  order  last  week: 
H.Rn.  67 


Reatdutlon  expresBlng  the  sense  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  the  Soviet 
Government  should  Immediately  release 
Anatoly  Shcharansky  and  aUow  him  to 
emigrate 

Whereas  Anatoly  Shcharansky,  an  emi- 
nent Soviet  computer  scientist,  has  been  a 
leader  of  the  Moscow  Jewish  community 
since  1973  when  he  first  applied  for  and  was 
denied  permission  to  emigrate  to  Israel;  and 
Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  has  engaged  In  a  systematic  cam- 
paign of  harassment  and  intimidation 
against  Anatoly  Shcharansky.  culminating 
in  his  amst  In  March  1977  on  trumped-up 
charges  of  treason:  and 

Whereas  In  July  1978.  after  sUteen 
months  of  being  detained  Incommimlcado. 
Anatoly  Shcharansky  was  tried  and  sen- 
tenced to  thirteen  years  of  Imprisonment; 
and 

Whereas  since  his  conviction  Anatoly 
gtiot^w'*"'*y  has  been  subject  to  extremely 
baiBh  prison  treatment,  including  isolation, 
severe  cold,  and  Indequate  food,  sleep,  and 
health  care,  resulting  In  a  deterioration  of 
his  health;  and 

Whereas  on  September  26,  1983,  Anatoly 
Shcharansky  began  a  hunger  strike  to  pro- 
test the  severe  prison  conditions  which  have 
further  harmed  his  health;  and 

Whereas  Anatoly  Shcharansky  symbolizes 
the  plight  of  many  other  Soviet  Jews  whose 
level  of  emigration  is  at  Its  lowest  point  In  a 
decade  and  who  are  increasingly  harassed 
by  Soviet  authorities:  and 

Whereas  by  its  treatment  of  Anatoly 
gh^^ft'^"«fcy  and  others,  the  Soviet  Union 
is  violating  its  international  obligations.  In- 
cluding its  obligations  under  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  the  Interna- 
tional Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political 
Rights,  and  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  of  the 
Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Reaolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that— 

(1)  the  Government  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  should  immedi- 
ately release  Anatoly  Shcharansky  from 
prison  and  allow  him  to  emigrate;  and 

(2)  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  should,  at  every  suitable  opportunity 
and  in  the  strongest  terms,  express  to  the 
Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  the  opposition  of  the  United 
States  to  the  imprisonment  of  Anatoly 
Shcharansky. 

Sbc.  2.  The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  transmit  a  copy  of  this  reso- 
lution to  the  President  with  the  request 
that  the  President  transmit  such  copy  to 
the  Ambassador  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  the 
United  States. 


slo.  BtU  Areher.  Les  AuColn.  UUbmA 
Barnes.  Steve  BartleCt,  Jim  Bates.  Berkley 
Bedell.  Anthony  BeOenaon.  Hofward 
Bennan.  Mario  Btaggi.  Mlebad  BOlrakta. 
Thomas  Bliley,  Bdward  Btriand,  David 
Bonlor.  Don  Bonker,  and  Robert  BonkL 

Barbara  Boxer.  William  Broomfleld.  PhU- 
Up  Burton.  William  Carney.  Thoaaa 
Carper.  Bob  Cart.  CanUM  CoUina.  Lawrenoe 
Couglilln.  Tom  Corcoran.  Baltasar  Corrada, 
Jamea  Courter,  William  Coyne.  Daniel 
Crane.  George  Crockett.  Nimnan  D*  Amours. 
Thomas  Daschle.  Hal  Daub.  RmuOd  Del- 
lums.  Julian  Dixon,  and  Brian  Donnelly. 

Thomas  IX>wney,  Richard  Durbin.  Ber- 
nard Dwyer.  Mervyn  Dymally.  Roy  Dyson. 
Dennis  Eckart.  Bob  Edgar.  Don  Edwards. 
Ben  Erdreich.  Lane  Evans.  Dante  Paaoell. 
Walter  Fauntroy,  Vic  Paalo.  Edward  Fei- 
ghan.  Geraldine  Ferraro.  Bobbi  Fiedler, 
Jack  Fields.  Hamilton  Fish.  James  Florlo. 
Thomas  Foglletta.  Harold  Ford,  William 
Ford,  Edwin  Foraythe.  Wyche  Fowler,  and 
Barney  Frank. 

Bill  FrenaeU  Martin  Frost.  Robert  Garcia, 
Sam  Gejdenson.  George  Gekas.  Sam  Gib- 
bons, Boojamin  GUman.  Dan  GliAman, 
Albert  Gore,  Willis  Gradlsoa  William  Gray. 
Bill  Green.  Frank  Guarlni.  Tony  Hall.  Tom 
Harkln.  Marjorie  Holt.  Frank  Horton. 
James  Howard.  Steny  Hoyer,  William 
Hughes,  and  Henry  Hyde. 

Andy  Ireland.  Nancy  Johnson.  James 
Jones.  Marcy  Kaptur,  John  Kaslch.  Jack 
Kemp,  Barbara  KenneUy,  Dale  Klldee.  Ray 
Kogovsek.  Peter  Kostmayer,  Ken  Kramer, 
John  LaFalce,  Robert  Lagomarsino.  Tom 
Lantos,  Richard  Lehman.  WUllam  Lehman. 
Mickey  Leland.  Norman  Lent,  Sander  Levin. 
Mel  Levlne,  and  Tom  Lewis. 

Bob  Livingston.  Clarence  Long,  Bill 
Lowery,  Mike  Lowry,  Dan  Lungren.  Bill 
McCollum,  Raymond  McOrath,  Matthew 
McHugh.  John  McKeman.  James  McNulty, 
Connie  Mack.  Buddy  MacKay,  Edward 
Markey.  Lynn  Martin.  Robert  Matsui.  Nich- 
olas Mavroules,  Dan  Mica.  Barbara  Mlkul- 
skl.  Clarence  Miller,  Norman  Mlneta, 
Joseph  Minlsh.  Parren  Mitchell,  and  Joe 
Moakley. 

Guy  MoUnari.  Alan  Mollohan,  Bruce  Mor- 
rison, Austin  Murphy,  Howard  Nlelson, 
Mary  Rose  Oakar,  James  Oberstar,  David 
Obey,  George  O'Brien,  James  Olin,  Major 
Owens.  Stan  Parrls,  Jerry  Patterson.  Claude 
Pepper.  John  Porter.  Joel  Pritchard, 
Charles  Rangel.  William  Ratchford.  Harry 
Reid.  Bill  Richardson,  and  Don  Ritter. 

Robert  Roe,  Marge  Roukema.  Martin 
Olav  Sabo,  James  Scheuer,  Patricia  Schroe- 
der.  Richard  Schulae,  Charles  Schumer, 
John  Selberllng.  James  Shannon.  Gerry  Sl- 
korskl.  Mark  Siljander.  Paul  Simon. 
Norman  Sislsky.  Christopher  Smith,  Law- 
rence Smith,  Stephen  Solars.  Gerald  Solo- 
mon. Fortney  Stark.  Louis  Stokes.  Samuel 
Stratton.  and  Gerry  Studds. 

Don  Sundquist,  Fofo  Sunia.  Mike  Synar, 
Thomas  Tauke.  Robert  Torricelll.  Edolphus 
Towns.  Morris  Udall.  Tom  Vandergrlff, 
Bruce  Vento.  Barbara  Vucanovlch,  Doug 
Walgren.  Henry  Waxman.  James  Weaver, 
Ted  Weiss.  Alan  Wheat.  Bob  Whlttaker.  Pat 
Williams.  Larry  Winn.  Timothy  Wlrth. 
Robert  Wise.  Howard  Wolpe.  Antonio  Won 
Pat.  George  WorUey.  Ron  Wyden.  Gus 
TatJron.  and  Ed  Zschau. 


Mr. 
Ut. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
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CospoHSOBS  or  HooBK  RooLunoiT  67 
Richard    Ottlnger.    Jim    Leach.    Silvio 

Conte.  Sidney  Yates.  Robert  Mraaek.  and 

Claudine  Schneider. 
Gary  Ackeiman.  Joseph  Addabbo,  Glenn 

Anderson.  Michael  Andrews.  Frank  Annun- 
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BCr.  OIUiAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield. 

Mr.  OTTINQER.  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend  and  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Yoi*. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rtee 
today  to  Johi  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man frtMn  New  Yoric  (Mr.  OrmnsR) 
as  a  sponsor  of  today's  special  order  on 
the  sixth  anniversary  of  Anatoly 
Shcharansky's  arrest,  and  it  is  indeed 
a  day  of  infamy. 

On  March  15,  1977,  Anatoly  Shchar- 
ansky was  arrested  on  charges  of  trea- 
son, and  in  a  kangaroo  court  proceed- 
ing was  sentenced  to  13  years  of  im- 
prisonment. Anatoly's  only  crime  was 
his  desire  to  be  reunited  with  his  de- 
voted wife,  Avltal,  in  Israel.  As  a 
member  of  the  Helsinki  group  moni- 
toring Soviet  noncompliance  with  the 
Helsinki  accords,  Anatoly  was  a  leader 
in  the  human  rights  movement.  Ac- 
cused falsely  of  being  an  agent  for  the 
United  States,  he  now  languishes  in 
prison,  under  the  harshest  conditions 
imaginable,  but  his  spirit  has  not  been 
broken. 

Anatoly  has  not  seen  his  devoted 
wife,  Avltal,  since  the  day  after  their 
marriage.  The  Soviet  authorities 
granted  Avltal  a  vizov,  and  promised 
that  Anatoly  would  soon  follow.  Years 
have  passed,  and  that  promise,  like  so 
many  others,  has  not  been  fulfilled.  As 
a  prisoner,  Anatoly  Shcharansky  was 
supposed  to  have  had  the  right  to  re- 
ceive visitors,  and  to  correspondence 
as  well.  But  the  last  time  he  saw  his 
mother,  Ida  BCllgrom.  was  in  January 
1982,  well  over  a  year  ago  and  he  was 
denied  his  mail,  he  was  denied  visitors 
and  all  commimlcatlon  with  the  world 
beyond  his  prison  walls.  During  last 
fall,  on  Yom  Klppur,  the  day  of  atone- 
ment, Anatoly  went  on  a  hunger 
strike,  to  demonstrate  to  the  Soviet 
Government  and  to  the  entire  world 
that  his  rights,  even  as  a  prisoner, 
were  being  violated.  Anatoly,  because 
of  his  determination,  was  finally  sub- 
jected to  force  feedings,  and  to  watch- 
ing other  prisoners  eat.  He  finally 
ended  his  hunger  strike  in  mid-Janu- 
ary, and  has  now  begun  to  receive 
some  mail 

Today,  marks  6  years  of  that  harsh 
kind  of  treatment  that  Anatoly 
Shcharanslcy  has  been  enduring.  His 
sentence  has  another  7  years  to  go. 
unless  by  our  continued  pressure  the 
Soviet  Union  wlU  release  this  noble 
young  man.  Avltal  has  painstakingly 
maintained  a  vigil  for  him,  and  in  a 
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letter  I  reeelved  recently  from  her,  she 
asks.  "Fleaae  do  ocmtlnue  and  redouble 
your  efforts  as  he  needs  our  help  more 
now  than  ever  before."  In  those  few 
pleading  words,  Avltal  has  summed  up 
not  only  Anatoly's  situation,  but  that 
of  all  Soviet  Jews  wishing  to  emigrate. 
Soviet  <^ipre8Bl(»i  has  increased 
alarmingly.  Discrimination  in  the 
Soviet  Union  against  Jews  has  reached 
new  heights.  There  are  reports  that 
rather  than  allow  a  waiting  poiod  for 
a  vizov,  or  exit  application,  that  indi- 
viduals are  being  refused  emigration 
right  on  the  spot  at  the  Ovir  office.  A 
new  antl-SemltIc  wave  is  sweeping 
across  the  Soviet  Union,  with  allega- 
tions that  Zionists  were  in  conspiracy 
with  the  Nazis  during  World  War  n 
i4>peaiing  hi  the  Soviet  press.  This 
kind  of  blatant  anti-Semitism  is  some- 
thing that  we  in  the  United  States 
abhor,  and  It  is  reflected  in  our  negoti- 
ations with  the  Soviets. 

Another  dismal  indicator  of  the  op- 
pression being  experienced  by  Soviet 
Jews  is  the  unbelievable  decline  in 
emlgratioiL  In  aU  of  1982.  only  2,692 
Soviet  Jews  were  allowed  to  leave, 
compared  to  the  1979  figures  of  51,320. 
For  1983,  emigration  is  half  that  of 
1982,  with  only  81  anlgrating  in  Janu- 
ary, and  123  leaving  in  February.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  Increase  our  ef- 
forts In  confronting  the  Soviet  Union 
with  these  new,  frightening  figures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  soon  be  Introduc- 
ing a  resolution  expressing  congres- 
sional support  for  "Solidarity 
Sunday,"  scheduled  this  year  for  May 
22,  and  I  invite  my  colleagues  to  Jotai 
in  that  effort.  That  day  recognizes 
American  solidarity  with  all  Soviet 
Jews  wishing  to  emigrate.  Today,  how- 
ever, we  commemorate  the  human 
symbol  of  the  Soviet  Jewry  movement, 
Anatoly  Shcharansky,  and  we  urge  the 
Soviet  Union,  through  our  sponsorship 
of  House  Resolution  67,  to  release  him 
and  allow  him  to  emigrate. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  who 
have  not  yet  done  so,  to  cosponsor  this 
measure  as  a  vehicle  for  their  concern. 
As  the  learned  Rabbi  HlUel  once  said, 
"If  I  am  not  for  myself,  who  will  be 
for  me?  But  If  I  am  only  for  myself, 
what  am  I?  And  If  not  now,  when?"  If 
we  do  not  act  now,  our  brethren  in  the 
Soviet  Union  will  continue  to  suffer 
both  spiritual  and  physical  degrada- 
tion. Elle  Wiesel  i4>proprlately  re- 
ferred to  them  as  "The  Jews  of  Si- 
lence." Over  a  decade  has  passed  since 
then,  and  they  are  silent  no  longer. 
And  so  must  we  be— silent  no  longer. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 
Mr.  KEMP.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  Just  wanted  to  Johi  real  quickly  in 
sponsoring  this  very,  very  important 
special  order.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  OrrnroxB)  and 
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my  distinguished  colleague  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Onjuv)  and  appreciate  so 
much  what  they  are  doing  to  brfaig  the 
attention  of  Uie  XJA  CoDgrtm  to  thto 
very  important  iMue. 

I  want  to  remind  my  colleagues  thwt 
at  this  very  week  there  Is  ■r«m>tiiinj 
going  on  that  I  would  like  to  alert  us 
all  to.  Last  Friday,  the  gentleman 
fnnn  Michigan  (Mr.  SiUAna).  the 
gentleman  from  New  JerKy  (Mr. 
SiczTH),  and  myself,  and  ^rnaltm 
Bossn  of  Oklahoma,  a  bipartisan 
group  of  Republicans  and  Democrats 
on  both  sides  of  Capitol  Hill  an- 
nounced the  beginning  of  a  wedc 
called  the  Mordecai  Oatay  WeA. 

The  InternaticHial  ChrMlan  Embas- 
sy in  Jerusalem  has  announced  th^ 
this  is  a  major  project  of  the  Christian 
community  throughout  the  world.  As 
we  all  know  of  BCordecai's  cry  for  re- 
lease of  the  Jews  who  had  been  perse- 
cuted  by  the  King  of  Persia  In  the  Old 
Testament  and  he  appealed  to  IMher 
to  go  to  the  King,  to  speak  out  on 
behalf  of  those  who  were  oppressed. 

And  today  as  we  in  the  Congress, 
modem  day  Mordecals,  so  to  Q)eak. 
are  Joining  our  voices  In  crying  out  to 
the  world  to  please  ocnne  to  the  rescue 
of  Anatoly  Shcharansky.  one  of  the 
giant  dissidents,  and  Prisoners  of  Con- 
science  of  the  Soviet  Union,  I  want  to 
thank  my  friend  from  New  York  (Mr. 
OiiuiuaK),  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  GnjcAH)  and  again 
Identify  myself  in  a  statement  of  soli- 
darity that  Jew  and  Christian  and 
Democrat  and  Republican  and  folks 
aU  over  the  world  are  lending  their 
voices  to  this  very  worthwhile  effort 
Ab  was  pointed  out  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  Anatoly  «h«»h>rMifVy 
is  in  a  KGB  prison  camp,  the  Christo- 
pal  prison  camp  In  the  Soviet  Union.  I 
have  met  his  wife  AvItaL  She  has  been 
on  Capitol  Hill  many  times.  And  it  is 
absolutely  Imperative  that  the  Soviet 
Union  hear  our  voices,  hear  our  cries, 
and  hear  cries  of  people  in  this  coun- 
try and  throughout  the  world  who  cry 
out  to  let  our  people  go,  in  this  case 
Shcharansky.  But  there  Is  Nudel,  and 
Begun  and  Shlectak.  and  many,  many 
Jews  and  Christians  behind  the  Soviet 
Union  that  need  us  to  speak  for  than. 
I  Just  want  to  thank  the  gentleman 
and  tell  him  that  I  am  with  him  and  I 
know    my    friends    and    colleagues 
around  the  floor  at  this  time  are,  too. 
Mr    OTTINGER.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 
would  like  to  say  how  very  much  I  ap- 
preciate the  very  significant  support 
of  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ERDREICH.  BCr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ERDREICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  Join  my  colleagues  in  commemorat- 
ing the  sixth  anniversary  this  month 
of  the  arrest  of  Anatoly  Hhrftai^tMh'y 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  We  In  the  free 
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world  cannot  tolermte  this  denial  of 
baalc  human  rli^ts  which  has  in- 
creased  dramatically  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Mr.  8hftharf^"«^y  has  become  a 
symbol  for  all  who  suffered  and  are 
suffering  under  the  Soviet's  deplorable 
tetributi(m  of  those  who  wish  to  emi- 
grate. He  has  sacrificed  his  health, 
been  subjected  to  the  hardest  condi- 
tions in  Christopol  Prison,  and  virtual- 
ly been  cut  off  from  any  contact  with 
the  outside  world  for  very  long  periods 
of  time.  He  was  a  founding  member  of 
the  Moscow  Helsinki  Monitoring 
Group  which  was  created  to  assess  the 
compliance  by  the  Soviet  Union  of  the 
1975  Helsinki  agreement.  It  was  be- 
cause of  this  activity  that  he  was  ar- 
rested on  false  charges  and  eventually 
sentenced  to  13  years  of  imprison- 
ment. 

Unfortunately.  Anatoly  Shchar- 
ansky  is  only  one  of  many  who  have 
had  to  brave  unbearable  conditions  for 
the  fight  for  freedom.  The  statistics 
tell  the  rapidly  deteriorating  plights  of 
these  refusniks.  In  1979.  iM?Pn>ximate- 
ly  59.000  Jews  were  permitted  to  leave 
the  Soviet  Union.  In  1982.  only  2.688 
were  permitted  to  leave,  a  decline  of  95 
percent. 

It  is  imperative  for  those  of  us  in  the 
free  world  to  bring  pressiu«  on  the 
Soviet  Union  so  that  Mr.  Shchar- 
ftosky's  plights  and  all  those  repressed 
like  him  will  not  be  in  vain. 

As  a  member  of  the  98th  congres- 
sional daas  for  Soviet  Jewry  and  as  a 
sponsor  of  other  Jewish  refusniks  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  I  pledge  to  continue 
my  efforts  toward  this  cause  until  An- 
atoly Shcharansky  and  all  those  who 
wish  to  emigrate  are  allowed  to  exer- 
cise their  human  rights  which  we  in 
this  country  hold  so  dear. 

Mr.  OTTINOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
very  much  welcome  the  gentleman's 
very  eloquent  support 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentlonan  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINOER.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  f  ttan  Michigan. 

Mr.  LEVm  of  Michigan.  Mi.  Speak- 
er, the  Hall  is  now  qiiieted  after  a 
major  vote.  No  matter  though  could 
be  more  major  than  the  matter  that 
has  been  raised  by  Mr.  Ottiiigkr  and 
that  others  here  have  commented  on. 
Because.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  are 
speaking  here  now,  Anatoly  Shchar- 
ansky is  starting  the  7th  year  of  a  13- 
year  prison  sentence.  He  has  endiured 
forced  labor,  solitary  confinement,  and 
punishment  cells  more  severe  than 
even  Soviet  law  allows.  He  has  been 
placed  on  diets  where  he  was  fed  only 
one  meal  every  other  day.  His  prayer 
book  has  been  confiscated.  Yet  he  has 

As  we  speak,  millions  of  Soviet  Jews 
wait  for  permission  to  emigrate  from 
the  Soviet  Union. 
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From  the  moment  they  wply  for 
emigration  visas,  they  lose  their  Jobs 
and  place  themselves  and  their  fami- 
lies at  the  mercy  of  the  Soviet  Oovem- 
ment. 

For  them,  it  is  an  act  of  defl«)eration. 
hope,  and  faith.  That  faith  endxires 
despite  the  fact  that  Soviet  Jewish 
immigration  has  come  to  a  virtual 
standstilL 

So  we  are  here  to  say  tonight  to  An- 
atoly Shcharuisky  and  to  the  millions 
of  Soviet  Jews  who  wish  to  emigrate 
from  Russia,  we  have  not  forgotten 
you.  and  we  will  not  let  the  Soviet 
Oovemment  forget  you.  At  every  op- 
portunity, we  will  plead  the  case  of 
Anatoly  Shcharansky  and  the  millions 
of  Soviet  Jews  punished  for  their  reli- 
gious belief^ 

The  policies  of  the  Soviet  Oovem- 
ment which  do  not  allow  Anatoly 
Shcharansky  and  others  the  freedom 
to  speak  in  his  and  their  native  coim- 
try  move  us  here  tonight.  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  speak  for  them. 

Mr.  OTTINOER.  Ui.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  very  eloquent  and  moving  state- 
ment in  this  important  cause. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  SlLJAKSIR). 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  Ux.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  was  also,  as  was  Congressnum 
Kbmp.  at  the  news  conference  for  the 
Mordecai  Outcry  Week.  We  heard  the 
outcries  of  two  Soviet  Jews  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  make  it  out  of 
their  country,  to  emigrate  out.  They 
outlined  unbelievable  tales  of  persecu- 
tion, of  simply  trying  to  initiate  their 
religious  freedom  and  their  religious 
beliefs. 

One  of  them  in  particular  was  in  Jail 
or  under  surveillance  or  beaten  or  har- 
assed for  13  years  in  a  row. 

Another  Soviet  Jewish  individual 
mentioned  that  for  teaching  Hebrew 
and  teaching  Old  Testament  Bible,  he 
was  also  imprisoned  on  niunerous  and 
repeated  occasions. 

I  think  It  is  quite  clear  that  the 
Soviet  policy  for  Mr.  Shcharansky  and 
others  is  one  of  repression,  one  of 
quelching  human  rights. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  urge  that  all 
Americans  unite  behind  this.  Christian 
and  Jew,  Republican  and  Democrat. 
House  and  Senate  Members,  that  we 
all  unite  together  in  a  common  bond 
standing  behind  those  who  want  to 
teach,  who  want  to  seek  simple  basic 
freedom  of  their  religion. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  OTTINOER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  very  fine 
statement. 

I  also  thank  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  OiufAif)  very  warmly 
for  his  excellent  statement  and  for 
Joining  me  in  sponsoring  this  special 
order.  The  gentleman  has  worked 
hard  and  in  many  ways  for  the  cause 


of  Soviet  Jewry,  the  cause  for  freedom 
around  the  world.  He  does  an  out- 
standing Job  in  this  very  important 
human  rights  reject.  I  am  very  glad 
to  have  his  association  and  to  note,  as 
my  colleague  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Kmr)  did.  the  support  for  this  resolu- 
tion, some  200  strong,  does  come  from 
Republican  and  Democrat,  conservi^ 
tive  and  liberal,  black  and  white,  from 
every  section  of  the  country.  It  is 
echoed  by  similar  efforts  around  the 
world. 

It  is  about  time  the  Soviet  Union 
heard  us  and  acted,  for  they  are  fast 
losing  support  and  people  are  recog- 
nizing around  the  world  that  their  so- 
ciety is  not  any^ing  like  a  free  socie- 
ty, that  it  is  a  brutal  society  by  indeed 
the  way  they  are  brutalizing  the 
Jewish  people  within  their  borders. 
•  Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
in  this  House  are  commemorating  the 
sixth  anniversary  of  the  arrest  of  Ana- 
toly Shcharansky,  a  Soviet  citizen  who 
simply  made  public  his  desire  to  emi- 
grate from  his  country.  B£r.  Shchar- 
ansky is  completing  the  5th  year  of  a 
13-year  sentence  on  a  conviction  of  es- 
pionage for  the  United  States,  a 
charge  that  has  aU  the  appearance  of 
being  trumped  up  to  quiet  the  voice  of 
this  proud  and  determined  activist  for 
the  human  rights  and  Jewish  emigra- 
tion movements.  Mr.  Shcharansky  was 
arrested  in  March  1977  and  was  sen- 
tenced to  3  years  in  prison,  followed  by 
10  years  in  labor  camps. 

His  experience  in  the  labor  camps 
only  serve  to  perpetuate  the  incredible 
stories  of  hijustice  we  have  heard  for 
the  past  50  years  about  the  Soviet 
prison  system.  During  his  camp  intern- 
ment, Mr.  Shcharansky  was  repeated- 
ly put  into  a  punishment  cell  and,  fi- 
nally, in  1981.  was  sentenced  to  3  more 
years  in  prison  for  "failing  to  work  at 
rehabilitation  and  continuing  to  con- 
sider himself  innocent." 

Finally,  on  Yom  Kippur.  September 
27,  1982,  Anatoly  Shcharansky  went 
on  a  hunger  strike  to  protest  the  con- 
tinual interception  of  his  mail  and  the 
denial  of  visitation  privileges  with  his 
family.  The  anxious  concern  of  mil- 
lions throughout  the  world  mounted 
with  each  day  as  Mr.  Shcharansky's 
health  steadily  deteriorated.  Finally, 
in  a  letter  dated  February  7, 1983  from 
Mr.  Shcharansky  to  his  mother,  Ida 
Milgrom,  he  confirmed  that  he  had  re- 
sumed eating  on  January  14.  He  wrote 
that  he  was  gaining  weight  and  that 
headaches  and  dliziness  were  abating, 
but  that  he  was  suffering  from  heart 
pains. 

For  those  of  us  familiar  with  the 
desperate  plight  of  Soviet  Jews.  Mr. 
Shcharansky's  story  is  all  too 
common.  The  arrest  and  imprison- 
ment of  individuals  like  Mr.  Shchar- 
ansky who  seek  no  more  than  to  exer- 
cise a  basic  human  right,  that  of 
choosing  the  place  in  which  he  might 
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live  his  life,  have  come  to  exemplify 
the  repreoion  and  persecution  to 
which  literally  mimpiiM  of  individuals 
have  been  subjected  unremittingly  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  this  shared  fate 
among  Soviet  Jews  seeing  emigraticm 
which  demands  more  than  cranmiser- 
ation.  We  must  continuously  denounce 
the  forced  surrender  of  basic  human 
rights  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  a  repres- 
sive government.  We  must  intensify 
our  efforts  to  demand  that  the  Soviet 
Oovemment  account  for  its  behavior. 
Just  as  human  rights  transcend  na- 
tional boundaries,  so  must  our  de- 
mands for  the  observance  of  those 
rights.* 

•  Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  welcome 
this  opportunity  to  Join  my  colleagues 
today  in  this  special  order  for  Anatoly 
Shcharansky. 

The  plight  of  Soviet  Jews  has  wors- 
ened dramatically  over  the  last  decade, 
and  it  is  our  solemn  responsibility  to 
rise  up  against  such  cruel  and  unjust 
treatment.  The  number  of  Jews  emi- 
grating from  the  Soviet  Union  de- 
clined 95  percent  in  the  years  between 
1979  and  1982.  Only  81  people  were 
granted  permission  to  leave  diulng 
January  1983,  as  compared  with  over 
3.722  in  the  same  month  in  1979. 

Soviet  Jews  have  been  forced  to 
remain  in  a  country  that  has  no  re- 
spect for  their  right  to  pursue  their  re- 
ligious beliefs,  and  little  regard  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Jewish  cultural 
heritage  and  traditional  education. 
Furthermore,  the  Government  has 
launched  a  campaign  of  cruelty  and 
harassment  against  a  great  number  of 
Soviet  Jews  who  have  filed  for  visas, 
many  attempting  to  Join  their  families 
who  have  already  seciu*ed  asylum  in 
Israel. 

Shcharansky  has  been  forced  to 
endure  years  of  imprisonment  and 
subjected  to  inhuman  conditions 
which  have  worn  hard  upon  him  men- 
tally and  physically.  He  has  been  iso- 
lated from  outside  contact,  refused 
medical  care  and  adequate  food,  and  Is 
even  denied  a  plausible  excuse  for  his 
imprisonment.  Shcharansky  continues 
to  weaken  physically  and  his  illness 
worsens  as  he  is  kept  each  additional 
day  in  these  deplorable  surroundings. 

So,  it  is  fitting  that  we  come  togeth- 
er today  to  decry  this  injustice.  We 
appeal  to  the  Soviet  Union  to  immedi- 
ately release  Anatoly  Shcharansky 
from  prison  and  grant  his  request— a 
request  which  was  first  submitted  11 
years  ago.  We  i^peal  to  the  Soviet 
Union  to  allow  Anatoly  Shcharansky 
to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  so  that  he 
may  Join  his  wife  in  Israel.* 
•  Mr.  SCHL'UEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  protest  the  shameful  human  rights 
violations  against  Jews  living  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  to  call  for  the  imme- 
diate release  of  Anatoly  Shchar- 
ansky—a  victim  of  Soviet  harassment, 
persecution,  torture,  and  imprison- 
ment for  the  last  10  years. 


The  Soviet  political  system  has 
made  Anatoly  Shchanoisky  an  inter- 
national symbol  of  the  denial  of  basic 
human  rights.  Individuals  such  as  Mr. 
Shcharansky  become  martyrs  by  the 
mere  act  of  i«>pl]ring  for  an  exist  visa. 
As  a  result,  these  individuals  are 
forced  into  the  roles  of  activists,  dissi- 
dents and,  ultimately,  "criminals." 
They  are  denied  their  citizenship,  re- 
moved from  their  place  of  residence 
and  stripped  of  their  occupation  and 
dignity. 

I  would  like  to  briefly  review  the 
tragic  history  of  Mr.  Shchaivisky. 

Submitting  his  first  application  for 
emigration  to  Israel  in  1973  at  the  age 
of  25,  Anatoly  Shcharuisky  immedi- 
ately lost  his  Job  as  a  ccnnputer  scien- 
tist. He  was  detained  repeatedly  by 
KGB  personnel  in  a  campaign  of  con- 
tinual harassment,  spending  a  total  of 
100  days  in  prison  on  various  charges, 
including  15  days  for  simply  asking  an 
official  why  he  coiHd  not  obtain  an 
exit  visa. 

Anatoly  Shcharansky  was  married 
on  July  4.  1974.  Just  1  day  later,  his 
wife,  Avltal  was  forced  to  choose 
either  immediate  emigration  or  re- 
newed harassment  of  and  intimidation 
against  her  husband.  Avltal  Shchar- 
ansky embarked  for  Israel  with  the 
understanding  that  her  husband 
would  be  allowed  to  Join  her  in  6 
months;  however,  every  subsequent  re- 
quest by  Anatoly  Shcharansky  for  per- 
mission to  emigrate  was  denied. 

In  1975.  the  Soviet  Union  signed  the 
Helsinki  accords  on  human  rights. 
Concerned  not  only  with  the  plight  of 
Soviet  Jews  but  also  with  the  rights  of 
all  Soviet  citizens.  Anatoly  Shchar- 
ansky Joined  the  Moscow  chapter  of 
the  Helsinki  Watch  Committee,  a 
group  dedicated  to  monitoring  Soviet 
compliance  with  the  Helsinki  Final 
Act. 

In  1977,  he  was  arrested  by  the  KGB 
and  charged  with  treason  and  "anti- 
Soviet  agitation  and  propaganda."  The 
KGB  claimed  he  was  a  spy  for  the 
United  States  and  was  closely  associat- 
ed with  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency.  Placed  on  trial,  Anatoly 
Shcharansky  was  found  guilty  and 
sentenced  by  a  Moscow  court  to  a  3- 
year  prison  term,  foUowed  by  10  years 
of  hard  labor  in  a  corrective  colony. 

Since  that  time,  he  has  spent  6  years 
in  the  notorious  Chistopol  Prison 
where  he  has  been  subjected  to  such 
unspeakable  treatment  that  his  health 
has  has  been  broken.  For  the  last  6 
years  he  has  been  isloated  in  solitary 
confinement,  his  mail  has  been  confis- 
cated and  requests  for  family  visita- 
tion have  been  denied. 

Resorting  to  the  only  aspect  of  his 
life  that  he  could  control.  Anatolyl 
Shcharansky  began  a  hunger  strike 
that  lasted  4  months  and  brought  him 
close  to  death.  Even  though  Anatoly 
Shcharansky  ended  his  hunger  strike 
in  January,  he  remains  in  poor  health 


and  has  received  no  indication  that 
the  authorities  are  even  considering 
an  early  release.  Thus  he  servea  as  an 
example  to  all  who  might  dare  to  chal> 
lenge  Soviet  violations  of  human 
rights. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Anatoly  Shcharansky's 
cruel  treatment  is  made  even  more 
tragic  by  the  fact  that  it  is  not  unique 
to  his  case.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  today  face 
the  same  religious  persecution  and 
mental  and  spiritual,  if  not  physical, 
torture:  They  are  not  allowed  to  live 
as  Jews;  they  are  not  allowed  to  leave. 
Indeed,  the  rate  of  Soviet  Jewish 
emigration  is  at  its  lowest  point  in  a 
decade.  In  1982.  only  2.692  Jews  emi- 
grated from  the  Soviet  Union,  a  drm- 
matlc  drop  of  95  percent  from  1979 
when  51.320  Jews  were  permitted  to 
leave.  The  outlook  for  1983  is  even 
more  disturbing:  Only  206  onigrations 
were  permitted  during  January  and 
February. 

As  Members  of  Congress,  we  must 
continue  to  take  every  avalable  oppor- 
timity  to  pressure  the  Soviets  into 
changing  their  reprehensible  conduct 
We  must  continue  to  protect  the 
human  rights  violation  by  Soviet  au- 
thorities against  Anatoly  Shcharansky 
and  all  Jews  living  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Finally,  we  must  continue  to  make  it 
clear  to  the  Soviets  that  we  will  not 
remain  silent  if  they  continue  to  vio- 
late the  basic  human  rights  that  they 
have  by  binding  treaty  agreed  to 
uphold.* 

•  Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  I  Join  my  colleagues  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  sixth  anniversary  of  the 
arrest  of  Anatoly  Shcharansky. 

Shcharansky  is  a  34-year-old  mathe- 
matician who  was  charged  with  espio- 
nage by  the  Soviet  Oovemment  After 
a  4-month  hunger  strike,  he  is  in  poor 
health,  suffering  from  Inadequate 
health  care  and  outright  neglect. 

His  imprisonment  on  fictitious 
charges  is  reprehensible  enough  in  its 
own  right.  But  it  also  symbolizes  what 
is  at  the  core  of  Soviet  treatment  of  its 
Jewish  citizens— and  that  is,  Mr. 
Speaker,  plain  and  simple  discrimina- 
tion. Everything  about  Anatoly 
Shcharansky's  imprisonment  leads^e 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment enforces  blatant  anti-Semi- 
tism as  government  policy. 

Despite  what  the  Washington  Post 
of  January  15,  1983  described  as  "har- 
assment from  officials."  Shchransky 
has  continued  to  stand  for  what  he  be- 
lieves in  and  has  not  succumbed  to  the 
pressures  placed  upon  him.  His  wife 
has  traveled  throughout  the  world, 
meeting  President  Reagan,  British 
Prime  Minister  Margaret  Thatcher, 
and  French  President  Francois  Mitte- 
rand  in  hope  of  alleviating  the  pligAit 
of  her  husband.  In  fact  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
met  with  her  when  she  visited  con- 
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oeroed  Monben  of  Congress  some 
time  MO. 

I  deidore  the  acttoos  taken  by  the 
Soviet  Oovenmifent  towmrd  Mr. 
Sheharansky.  His  release  would  serve 
as  a  signal  that  the  treatment  of  Jews 
in  the  Soviet  Union  can  improve.  His 
freedom  would  bring  us  closer  to  peace 
in  these  perilous  times.  I  call  on  my 
colleagues  to  Join  me  in  commemorat- 
ing this  courageous  man  and  I  hope 
our  action  today  will,  in  some  small 
way.  result  in  bringing  the  release  of 
Mr.  Shfharanff^y  closer.* 
•  Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join  my 
colleagues  in  expressing  our  deep  dis- 
tress and  concern  for  the  welfare  of 
Anatoly  Shchannsky.  While  It  Is  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  this  is  the  sixth  an- 
niversary of  incarceration  for  Anatoly 
Shcharansky,  it  is  imperative  that  we 
now.  more  than  ever  before,  double 
our  efforts  to  dramatize  the  plight  of 
the  Soviet  Jews.  While  we  pray  that 
this  will  be  the  last  time  that  we 
gmther  to  commemorate  his  arrest,  we 
hope  that  this  time  next  year  we  will 
be  oelebrattog  his  freedom. 

We  must  demonstrate  to  the  world 
our  concern  over  the  Soviet  Union's 
lack  of  human  rights  policy  and  their 
disregard  for  the  1975  Helsinki  ac- 
cords. The  case  of  Anatoly  Shchar- 
ansky has  been  widely  publicized  and 
is  known  in  all  its  details.  The  sen- 
tence Mr.  Shcharansky  has  been  serv- 
ing is  not  only  cruel,  but  unjust  With 
each  day  that  Anatoly  Shcharansky 
ronalns  in  prison,  his  health  deterio- 
rates. Tet  his  indomitable  and  coura- 
geous spirit  will  be  a  testimonial  to  our 
battle  for  an  end  to  religloiis  persecu- 
ti<m  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

M»«y  others  have  suffered,  and  will 
omtinue  to  suffer  as  Anatoly  Shchar- 
ansky has.  However.  Mr.  Shcharansky 
has  become  the  inq>iratlon  for  them 
to  continue  to  fight  for  religious  free- 
dmn  and  emigration. 

Let  Anatoly  Shcharansky  be  the  in- 
qDiratlon  for  our  insistence  that  the 
Soviet  Union  end  its  harassment  and 
imprisonment  of  those  who  seek  to 
worship  aooonUng  to  their  religious 
beliefs.  On  behalf  of  the  people  of  the 
14th  Congressional  District  and 
myself.  I  urge  the  support  of  all  the 
Members  in  our  commitment  to  Ana- 
toly Shcharansky.  that  his  long  strug- 
gle will  not  have  been  in  vain.« 
•  Mr.  BIAOOL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
Join  my  colleagues  today  in  focusing 
meclal  attention  on  the  tragic  plight 
of  Soviet  Prisoner  of  Conscience.  Ana- 
toly Shcharansky. 

Six  years  ago  (as  of  March  15) 
Bhrharansky  was  arrested  by  Soviet 
authorities  on  the  trumped  up  charges 
of  treason  and  antl-Sovlet  agitation 
mm!  propaganda.  He  was  sentenced  to 
S  yean  in  prison  and  10  years  in  a 
strict  regime  labor  camp.  In  November 
IMl.  his  sentence  was  increased  be- 
cause Bhfharansky  continued  to  claim 
his  innocence  to  any  wrcoogdoing. 
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We  are  here  today  because  Anatoly 
q^ohai^nAy  la  Innocent,  because  his 
horrendous  treatment  at  the  hands  of 
the  Soviet  Government  is  not  to  be 
tolerated,  because  his  case  spotlights 
the  Soviet  Union's  continued  repres- 
sive policies  directed  toward  its  3  mil- 
lion Jewish  citizens. 

Those  of  us  who  have  closely  fol- 
lowed Anatoly  Shcharansky's  case 
over  these  many  long  years  Imow  that 
he  was  not  armted  for  treason,  or 
anything  even  remotely  resembling 
such  a  crime.  He  was  arrested  for  ap- 
plying to  onigrate  to  Israel  with  his 
wife,  AvltaL 

In  fact,  the  Shcharanskys  had  been 
married  only  1  day  when  the  Soviets 
let  his  wife  leave  for  Israel  with  the 
promise  that  Anatoly  would  soon  be 
allowed  to  follow.  Soon  after  their 
forced  separation.  Anatoly  Shchar- 
ansky was  arrested  and  imprisoned. 
Avltal  has  received  only  four  letters 
from  her  husband  in  the  last  6  years. 
To  make  matters  worse,  Shchar- 
ansky has  not  been  allowed  to  have  a 
single  visitor  since  January  1982.  His 
mother  has  traveled  over  500  miles  to 
visit  him  on  four  different  occasions, 
and  each  time  she  has  been  denied  the 
chance  to  see  her  son. 

In  addition,  Shcharansky  has  spent 
much  of  his  imprisonment  in  solitary 
confinement,  and  he  has  been  denied 
proper  food,  sleep  and  health  care. 
Last  September,  he  be&CJi  a  hunger 
strike  to  protest  the  terrible  hardships 
he  has  been  forced  to  endure.  His 
health  deteriorated  to  a  very  danger- 
ous level  until  he  ended  his  hunger 
strike  earlier  this  year,  not  for  his  own 
sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  his  family. 

Although  reports  out  of  the  Soviet 
Union  indicate  Shcharansky  is  no 
longer  in  a  life-threatening  situation, 
he  remains  in  a  very  weakened  state. 
Although  it  is  hoped  that  Shchar- 
ansky will  soon  be  released  and  al- 
lowed to  Join  his  wife  in  Israel,  it  must 
be  noted  that  he  has  already  been 
robbed  by  the  Soviet  Government  of 
some  of  the  best  years  of  his  life— Ana- 
toly Shcharansky  is  only  35  years 
old— all  because  he  simply  seeks  to  live 
in  a  country  that  would  allow  him  free 
religious  and  cultural  expression. 

Clearly,  Shcharansky's  case  is  sad 
proof  of  the  Soviet  Union's  blatant 
disregard  for  even  the  most  basic  of 
human  rights.  But.  there  is  much 
more  evidence  to  consider,  as  well.  For 
example,  Soviet  Jewish  emigration  has 
declined  by  more  than  95  percent  since 
1979.  Figures  released  by  the  Greater 
New  York  Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry 
and  the  National  Conference  on  Soviet 
Jewry  show  the  nimiber  of  Jews  al- 
lowed to  leave  the  Soviet  Union 
dropped  to  an  unacceptable  level  of 
2,888  in  1982,  as  compared  to  the  rec- 
ord high  of  51,320  Soviet  Jews  permit- 
ted to  emigrate  in  1979. 

The  1982  figure  is  even  more  dis- 
tressing when  we  consider  that  over 


400,000  Soviet  Jews  have  begun  the 
emigration  process,  and  some  30,000 
have  been  denied  permission  to  emi- 
grate on  more  than  one  occasion. 

The  deteriorating  human  rights  situ- 
ation in  the  Soviet  Unl<m  also  Includes 
a  vicious  antl-Semltlc  campaign  in  the 
Soviet  press,  the  persecution  of  thou- 
sands of  Jews  who  have  applied  to 
emigrate,  and  the  denial  of  Jewish  cul- 
tural and  religious  activities. 

Earlier  this  month,  the  third  world 
conference  on  Soviet  Jewry  was  held 
in  IsraeL  I  am  greatly  encouraged  by 
the  much  needed  international  atten- 
tion the  conference  focused  on  the 
Soviet  Jewry  issue.  I  was  especially 
pleased  with  the  pledge  President 
Reagan  made,  in  a  statement  read  at 
the  conference  by  U.S.  Ambassador 
Jeane  J.  Kirkpatrick.  to  keep  the 
Soviet  Jewry  issue  in  the  forefront  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy  and  human  rights 
concerns. 

Simply  put.  Soviet  emigration  must 
be  a  primary  focal  point  of  any  future 
communications  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  whether 
it  be  during  trade  negotiations,  nucle- 
ar arms  control  talks,  or  even  when  ar- 
ranging for  athletic  competition  be- 
tween the  two  countries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Anatoly  Shcharansky 
has  become  a  symbol  of  courage  and 
strength  to  Soviet  Jews  and  freedom 
fighters  everywhere.  Today,  we  are 
here  to  remind  the  world  that  his 
cause  is  our  cause— freedom  and  basic 
human  rights  for  all  people.* 
•  Mr.  DWYER  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  sad  occasion  upon 
which  we  rise  today  to  note  the  sixth 
anniversary  of  the  arrest  of  Anatoly 
Shcharansky. 

This  body  has  followed  the  plight  of 
this  brave  man  for  many  years  and  im- 
pressed upon  the  Soviet  Union  time 
and  time  agidn  the  dire  need  for  more 
humane  treatment  of  Mr.  Shchar- 
anslcy. 

We  know  only  too  well  the  tragic 
history  of  his  unjust  imprisonment  in 
the  Chistopol  prison,  much  of  that 
time  spent  in  solitary  confinement,  his 
life  in  grave  danger. 

Equally  compelling  is  the  dedication 
to  his  cause  shown  by  his  family— his 
wife,  Avltal,  his  mother,  Ida  Milgrom. 
and  brother.  Leonid. 

The  efforts  of  the  Congress  and  the 
many  groups  and  individuals  in  this 
coimtry  who  are  working  so  diligently 
in  behalf  of  this  prisoner  of  con- 
science, provide  much  hope  and  en- 
couragement to  Anatoly  Shcharansky 
and  his  family. 

He  has  become  a  symbol  of  the 
Jewish  emigration  movement;  his 
plight  underscores  the  truly  dismal, 
disheartening  rate  of  Jewish  emigra- 
tion from  the  Soviet  Union  at  this 
time. 

Anatoly  Shcharansky's  courage,  in 
the  face  of  the  most  inhumane  treat- 


Mcnt  Imaginable,  must  inspire  us  to 
ronaln  steadfast  In  our  eff mts  to  pres- 
sure the  Soviets  to  open  those  doors. 

Anatoly  Shcharansky  is  a  most  elo- 
quent, compelling  qx>kesman  for  the 
human  rights  of  all  people.  We  can 
only  h<H)e  that  someday,  soon,  his  call 
for  Justice  will  be  answered.* 
•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commemorate  the  sixth  anniversary  of 
the  arrest  of  Anatoly  Shcharansky.  a 
courageous  refusenik  who  has  been  at 
the  heart  of  the  Soviet  Jewry  move- 
ment for  a  decade.  I  also  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  coQwnsor  House  Resolution 
87,  expressing  the  sense  of  the  House 
that  the  Soviet  Government  immedi- 
ately release  Shcharaoisky  and  allow 
him  to  emigrate. 

Anatoly  Shcharansky  was  first  de- 
clined permission  to  emigrate  in  1973. 
In  1977  he  was  arrested  on  phony 
charges  of  treason  and  sentenced  to  13 
years  imprisonment  where  he  has 
been  subjected  to  the  most  brutal  con- 
ditions. 

Shcharansky  wishes  only  to  live  in 
Israel  with  his  wife  Avltal,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Jewish  traditions  and 
values  that  he  holds  so  dear.  His  great- 
est hope  is  the  continued  expression  of 
international  outrage  at  his  treatment. 
House  Resolution  67  and  the  special 
order  wlU  send  an  Important  message 
to  the  Soviets. 

The  number  of  people  allowed  to 
leave  the  Soviet  Union  has  decreased. 
This  fact  is  widely  known,  yet  its  sig- 
nificance is  not  clear.  In  1979  the  emi- 
gration process  became  si^iificantly 
more  complex.  There  has  been  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  new  obstacles 
in  the  path  of  would-be  emigrants. 
Nothing  has  changed  for  the  better 
concerning  emigration  to  Israel  from 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  time  periods  of 
refusal  and  the  amount  of  time  for 
screening  applications  has  increased 
measurably.  However,  the  ratio  of  re- 
fusals relative  to  the  number  of  per- 
missions remains  basically  stabilized. 

Many  of  us  in  Congress  have  been 
very  concerned  about  the  dwindling 
numl}ers  of  people  who  have  been  per- 
mitted to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet 
Union  in  recent  years.  In  January  I 
Joined  with  the  Colorado  delegation  in 
protesting  Shcharansky's  unjust  con- 
finement and  continued  suffering.  We 
urged  the  Soviet  Union  to  recognize 
the  human  rights  of  Shcharansky  and 
other  Jewish  citizens. 

House  Resolution  67  currently  has 
over  175  cosponsors.  If  you  have  not 
already  done  so.  I  urge  you  to  add 
your  name  to  this  important  measure 
in  order  to  demonstrate  to  the  Soviet 
Union  the  depth  of  congressional  con- 
cern for  Anatoly  Shcharansky.* 
•  Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  a  cosponsor  of  this  measure,  I  rise 
in  support  of  House  Resolution  67 
which  calls  upon  the  Soviet  Union  to 
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release    Anatoly    Shcharansky    and 
allow  him  to  emigrate  to  IsraeL 

As  a  new  member  of  the  Coalition 
for  Soviet  Jewry.  I  am  dedicated  to  se- 
ctiring  freed<Mn  for  those  persons  who 
wish  to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet 
Union  to  the  country  of  their  choice. 
Since  Andropov  came  to  power,  the 
number  of  Soviet  Jews  allowed  to  emi- 
grate has  declined  dramatically,  and 
we  must  work  to  try  to  increase  that 
figure. 

Anatoly  Shcharansky  has  been  a  key 
figure  in  the  Soviet  Jewry  movement 
since  he  first  applied  for  an  exit  visa 
in  1973.  Since  that  time,  Shcharansky 
has  been  imprisoned  for  13  years  and 
subjected  to  the  most  brutal  and  inhu- 
mane treatment  by  the  Soviet  authori- 
ties. By  passing  House  Resolution  87. 
the  Congress  will  be  sending  a  power- 
ful message  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  world  that  the  United  States  will 
not  tolerate  such  human  rights 
abuses. 

We,  the  Congress,  must  continue  to 
address  the  problems  of  emigration  for 
Soviet  Jews  and  all  people  who  want 
only  to  live  a  life  of  freedom.  If 
Shcharanslcy,  a  renowned  world 
figure,  is  allowed  to  emigrate,  the  door 
wlU  be  opened  for  all  Soviet  Jews  to 
have  the  opportimlty  to  live  in  a  free 
society. 

I.  therefore,  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  resolution,  and  I  call  for 
its  immediate  passage  by  this  body.* 
•  Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sto- 
ries of  often  brutal  physical  and  psy- 
chological harassment  of  Soviet  Jews 
wishing  to  emigrate  are  all  too  famil- 
iar to  us.  None  is  more  compelling, 
however,  than  the  plight  of  Anatoly 
Shcharansky.  March  15  marked  the 
sixth  anniversary  of  Shcharansky's 
arrest  by  Soviet  authoriUes. 

Since  filing  his  application  to  emi- 
grate to  Israel  in  1973.  Anatoly  has 
been  the  target  of  systematic  and 
cruel  abuse  by  officials  of  the  Soviet 
Government.  He  has  been  separated 
from  his  wife.  Avltal.  who  now  lives  in 
Israel. 

Shcharansky  was  indicted  for  trea- 
son under  article  64  of  the  criminal 
code  of  the  R.S.P.S.R.  His  arrest,  trial, 
and  conviction  represented  an  affront 
to  the  signatory  nations  of  the  Helsin- 
ki Final  Act  and  to  all  Justice  loving 
people.  Anatoly's  continued  detention 
without  the  benefit  of  counsel  of 
choice  is  only  a  small  example  of  this 
gross  injustice,  and  the  case  has 
become  an  international  embarrass- 
ment for  the  Russians. 

In  January  1983.  Anatoly's  mother. 
Ida  Bfllgrom.  and  his  brother  Leonid, 
received  written  authorization  to  visit 
him  for  the  first  time.  When  they  ar- 
rived at  Christopol  prison,  some  500 
mllee  from  their  home  in  Moscow,  the 
commandant  refused  to  let  them  see 
him.  On  September  27.  1982.  Anatoly 
began  a  hunger  strike  to  protest  the 
official  banning  of  family  visits  and 
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oorreowndence.  and  his  prolooged  in> 
caroeration  in  solitary  coifinement 
Ida  and  Leonid  were  very  oonoemed 
about  Anatoly's  health.  AU  they 
learned  from  the  prison  oonunandant 
was  that  Anatoly  was  being  font  fed 
every  3  days.  After  the  refusal,  Ida  re- 
portedly Uved  outside  Christopol 
prison  in  a  hut.  She  was  told  by  the 
commandant.  "You  are  entitled  by  law 
to  have  a  visit,  but  I  need  instructions. 
You  wouldn't  want  to  see  him 
anyway— because  he  does  not  ]o6k.  like 
you  or  me."  We  understand  that 
Shcharansky  ended  the  hunger  strike 
in  January.  Anatoly  ivparently  re- 
sumed eating  after  exchanging  letters 
with  his  mother. 

Shcharansky's  ordeal  epitomizes  the 
struggle  for  liberty  that  still  exists  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  Anatoly  is  a  truly 
heroic  figure  and  serves  as  an  inspira- 
tion and  as  a  reminder  to  us  all  of  how 
priceless  freedom.  Justice,  and  liberty 
are. 

I  am  hopeful  that  our  comments 
today  commemorating  the  anniversary 
of  Anatoly  Shcharansky's  arrest  wHI 
lead  the  Soviet  Government  to  honor 
Avltal's  wish  for  the  swift  release  of 
her  husband.  Also,  House  Resolution 
67.  which  I  have  sponsored,  expresses 
the  sense  of  the  House  by  calling  upon 
the    Soviet    authorities     to     release 
Shcharansky  immediately  and  to  aUow 
his    immigration.    I    hope    you    will 
review  the  record  and  will  Join  me  in 
sponsoring  this  resolution.* 
•  Mr.  ORTIZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join  my 
colleagues  in  this  special  order  to  ex- 
press support  for  the  struggle  by  Ana- 
toly Shcharansky   agabist  the   arbi- 
trary  and   inhuman   policies   of   the 
Soviet  Government.  As  a  result  of  pro- 
testing   emigration    restrictions    and 
serving  on  the  Helsinki  Watch  Com- 
mittee, Anatoly  Shcharansky  has  been 
imprisoned  for  a  term  that  is  unjust 
by  any  acceptable  standards.  Having 
separated  him  from  family  and  friends 
in  an  attempt  to  silence  his  criticism, 
Soviet  authorities  seem  to  believe  im- 
prisonment of  Shcharansky  will  elimi- 
nate the  problem. 

I  wish  I  could  believe  that  the  case 
of  Mr.  Shcharansky  is  an  isolated  inci- 
dent. While  his  hunger  strike  has  been 
most  dramatic,  he  is  actually  only  one 
of  thousands  of  Jews  who  have  been 
denied  the  opportunity  to  emigrate. 
Anatoly  Shcharansky  has  become  the 
symbol  of  all  oppressed  people  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  a  symbol  of  the  Inherent 
weaknesses  In  the  Soviet  system,  and  a 
symbol  of  the  triiunph  of  the  individ- 
ual over  the  state. 

To  democracies,  he  Is  a  sober  re- 
minder of  Soviet  hypocrisy.  Despite  all 
the  Kremlin's  sophisticated  propagan- 
da that  seeks  to  convince  others  of  a 
Soviet  yearning  for  world  peace  and 
universal  freedom,  Soviet  actions 
against  its  own  populace  demonstrates 
the  brand  of  freedom  that  will  be  "en- 
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Joyed"    under    their    blueprint    for 
"irorld  peace." 

Anatoly  Bhcharmnricy  is  klao  a  Jtr- 
rtng  reminder  of  the  historical  disre- 
gard by  the  Soviet  OoTemment  for 
human  rights.  If  they  ever  wish  to  be 
accepted  as  a  legitimate  system  of  gov- 
emnent.  Soviet  officials  must  commit 
themselves  to  recognizing  the  value  of 
the  IndlvlduaL  The  release  of  BCr. 
i^h#.H*rMMAy  would  be  a  symbolic  step 
in  this  direction.  The  permanent  llber- 
alfcat*""  of  emigration  restrictions  for 
Jews  and  other  oppressed  groups 
would  be  a  strong  acknowledgment  of 
this  principle. 

We  in  Craigress  must  continue  to 
press  the  Soviet  Union  for  the  release 
of  Anatoly  Shcharansky,  and  for  com- 
pliance on  the  issue  of  human  rights.  I 
stroma  desire  a  continuing  dialog 
with  the  Soviet  Government,  one  that 
is  mutually  beneficial.  Unless  the 
Soviet  Unl<m  ends  this  senseless  perse- 
cution, better  relations  between  our 
two  countries  may  be  an  unattainable 

•  Mrs.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  thank  my  colleagues  for  provid- 
ing me  with  this  opportunity  to  com- 
memorate the  Soviet  Jewry  move- 
moit.  Those  individuals  in  the  Soviet 
Union  fighting  to  gain  fundamental 
human  rights  deserve  our  strident  sup- 
port. 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  the 
number  of  Jewish  citizens  permitted 
to  leave  the  country  has  dropped  from 
51.000  in  1979  to  fewer  than  3.000  in 
1982.  This  constitutes  a  startling  95- 
percent  reduction  in  the  percentage  of 
Jews  allowed  to  emigrate. 

Additionally,  reports  of  increased 
anti-Semitic  activities  have  been  a 
cause  of  grave  concern.  Soviet  officials 
have  increased  their  assault  on  Jewish 
heritage  by  banning  Hebrew  education 
programs,  confiscating  books  and  reli- 
gious articles,  and  giving  prominence 
to  anti-semitic  cartoons  and  state- 
ments in  the  media.  Cartoons  depict- 
ing Semites  with  stereotypical  fea- 
tures often  portray  Jews  as  crooks  and 
liars  whose  financial  goals  pervert 
commimism's  ideals.  The  Jewish 
people  have  long  provided  Soviet  offi- 
cial with  a  handy  scapegoat. 

This  conduct  flagrantly  violates  a 
variety  of  international  obligations  in- 
cluding the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights.  The  UJ3.  Government 
and  people  must  pendstantly  express 
their  outrage  against  Soviet  human 
rights  violations.  I  have  recently  co- 
sponsored  a  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  that  the  Soviet 
Government  should  immediately  re- 
lease Anatoly  Shcharansky  from 
prison.  This  Nation,  as  leader  of  the 
free  world,  must  continue  to  champion 
the  cause  of  human  rights.  We  must 
not  falter  in  this  endeavor.* 
•  Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
conjimctlon  with  the  opening  of  the 
Third    International    Conference    on 


Soviet  Jewry  in  Jerusalon.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  speak 
briefly  about  the  continuing  plight  of 
Anatoly  Shcharansky.  the  internation- 
ally respected  Soviet  Jewish  human 
rights  advocate. 

Mr.  Shcharansky  first  applied  for  a 
visa  to  immigrate  to  Israel  in  1973  and 
was  refused  on  the  groimds  that  he 
had  access  to  "classified"  material. 
Since  that  time  he  has  been  repeated- 
ly denied  permission  to  emigrate  and 
subjected  to  continual  harassment  by 
the  KGB. 

On  July  4.  1974.  Mr.  Shcharansky 
and  Natalya  Stiglltz  were  married,  and 
the  next  day  she  was  forced  to  leave 
for  Israel  without  her  husband  be- 
cause the  Visa  Office  informed  her 
that  she  would  never  again  be  granted 
exit  permission. 

In  May  1976.  Shcharansky  helped  to 
found  the  Committee  for  the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  Helsinki  Agreement 
in  Moscow,  in  an  attempt  to  apply 
Soviet  law  to  benefit  Soviet  Jews.  He 
was  meticulous  in  his  efforts  not  to 
abuse  or  alter  Soviet  law.  However,  in 
1977.  Shcharansky  was  imprisoned 
and  convicted  on  charges  of  spying  for 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  a 
charge  which  former  President  Jimmy 
Carter  has  vehemently  denied. 

Since  his  imprisonment,  Shchar- 
ansky's  health  has  deteriorated  as  a 
result  of  the  harsh  treatment  to  which 
he  has  been  subjected.  He  has  only  re- 
cently ended  a  prolonged  hunger 
strike  which  he  imdertook  to  protest 
his  continued  confinement  and  the 
Soviet  Government's  refusal  to  permit 
visits  from  his  family. 

I  strongly  believe  that  by  releasing 
Anatoly  Shcharansky  and  allowing 
him  to  Join  his  wife  in  Israel,  the 
Soviet  Union  would  not  only  indicate 
to  the  world  its  willingness  to  comply 
with  the  Helsinki  accords,  but  would 
also  send  a  dramatic  signal  that  its 
new  leadership  is  willing  to  help  im- 
prove relations  between  our  two  na- 
tions. I  look  forward  to  the  day  when 
pleas  such  as  this  will  no  longer  be 
necessary,  and  Soviet  Jews  can  at  last 
be  reunited  with  their  families  in 
IsraeL* 

•  Mrs.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  March  15.  1983.  marked  the 
sixth  anniversary  of  the  arrest  and  im- 
prisonment of  Anatoly  Shcharansky. 
On  March  15,  1977.  he  was  arrested 
and  charged  with  espionage  and  trea- 
son. In  July  1978  he  was  convicted  and 
sentenced  to  13  years  In  prison,  the 
victim  of  trumped-up  charges  designed 
to  silence  and  punish  him  for  his  com- 
mitment to  defending  the  basic  himian 
rights  of  Soviet  Jews  and  others  whose 
fimdamental  rights  are  violated  by  the 
Soviet  authorities. 

This  anniversary  is  a  sad  reminder 
of  the  Soviet  Union's  continued  denial 
of  the  most  basic  rights  and  liberties 
to  its  Jewish  citizens.  The  condition  of 
all  Soviet  Jews  continues  to  deterio- 


rate. Jewish  emigration  has  been  vir- 
tually cut  off  and  the  Soviet  authori- 
ties have  stepped  up  their  harassment 
and  intimidation  of  human  rights  ac- 
tivists. 

We  cannot  let  the  world  forget  the 
plight  of  Anatoly  Shcharansky  and 
other  Soviet  Jews.  We  must  continue 
to  do  everything  in  our  power  to  end 
the  Soviet  mistreatment  of  its  Jewish 
population.  It  is  our  obligation  to 
speak  out  against  these  violations  of 
basic  Justice.* 

•  Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  favor  of  the  spe- 
cial order  commemorating  the  sixth 
anniversary  of  the  arrest  of  Anatoly 
Shcharansky.  It  is  courageous  individ- 
uals like  Mr.  Shcharansky  who  wlU 
not  let  the  Soviet  Jewry  movement 
die,  despite  harassment  and  imprison- 
ment by  the  Soviet  Government.  Mr. 
Shcharansky  has  not  waivered  from 
his  commitment  to  the  basic  himian 
rights  for  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union 
from  the  time  of  his  arrest  on  false 
charges  in  1977  to  his  current  himger 
strike.  His  brutal  treatment  in  the 
Soviet  prisons,  his  ill  health,  and  his 
personal  tragedies  have  not  made  him 
forget  the  freedoms  in  which  he  be- 
lieves and  in  which  we  support  him, 
especially  the  freedom  to  practice  reli- 
gion without  fear. 

I  also  rise  in  support  of  House  Reso- 
lution 67,  which  will  call  upon  the 
Soviet  Union  to  grant  the  immediate 
release  and  emigration  of  Mr.  Shchar- 
ansky to  Israel,  where  he  can  Join  his 
wife  after  6  years  of  separation. 

Through  this  special  order  and 
through  House  Resolution  87.  we  can 
send  a  clear  message  to  the  Soviet 
Government  of  our  support  for  the 
Soviet  Jewry  movement  and  of  oiur  op- 
position to  the  Soviets  disregard  for 
the  basic  himian  rights  of  Jews  within 
their  borders.  It  is  critical  that  the  So- 
viets know  that  their  efforts  to  restrict 
the  rights  and  culture  of  Jewish 
people  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  pre- 
vent them  from  emigrating  will  con- 
tinue to  be  greeted  with  condemnation 
by  supporters  of  himian  rights  In  the 
United  States  and  around  the  world.* 
•  Blr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  15.  1977,  Anatoly  Shcharansky 
was  imprisoned  by  the  Soviet  Union 
on  the  charge  of  treason.  Six  years 
later,  he  is  still  suffering  in  a  Soviet 
prison  with  Inadequate  food,  long  peri- 
ods of  solitary  confinement,  hard 
labor,  and  lack  of  communication  with 
his  family  and  the  outside  world. 

His  only  real  crime  was  his  desire  to 
emigrate  to  Israel  and  his  attempt  to 
live  in  accordance  with  his  faith. 

The  treatment  of  Shcharansky  in 
the  hands  of  the  Soviet  Government  is 
a  flagrant  violation  of  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  the 
International  Covenant  of  Civil  and 
Political  Rights,  and  the  H^slnkl  final 


act  We  can  no  longer  look  the  other 
way. 

I  am  cospcmsor  of  House  Resolution 
67,  a  resolution  urging  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment to  Immediately  release 
Shcharansky  from  prison  and  allow 
him  to  emigrate,  and  requesting  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  raise  this  issue  in  the  stnHigest 
terms  with  Soviet  officials. 

We  must  Join  Shcharansky  in  his 
pursuit  to  free  his  countrymen  from 
persecution.  For  persecution  exists  not 
only  within  the  walls  of  the  Chistopol 
prison  which  contain  him.  but  in  the 
daUy  lives  of  all  Soviet  Jews.  They 
have  been  denied  freedom  of  worship, 
the  right  of  religious  education,  and 
the  freedom  to  emigrate. 

As  Americans,  we  take  these  free- 
doms for  granted.  Let  the  injustices 
committed  against  Shcharansky  and 
the  Jews  of  the  Soviet  Union  remind 
us  that  denial  of  basic  human  rights  is 
commonplace  in  other  lands. 

The  suffering  of  Anatoly  Shchar- 
ansky continues  each  day  In  his  prison 
cell.  However,  it  is  more  than  the 
physical  abuse  of  one  man.  It  is  the 
suffering  of  a  people  and  the  denial  of 
their  dream  to  worship  freely  and  to 
return  to  their  homeland.  Let  Shchar- 
ansky's  courage  and  unbroken  spirit 
serve  as  an  inspiration  to  us  in  our 
ef fort  to  free  him.* 
•  Mrs.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
1975  the  Soviets  signed  the  Helsinki 
accords,  which  committed  them  to  re- 
cognizing certain  basic  human  rights, 
particularly  concerning  emigration 
and  reunification  of  families.  A  scant  2 
years  later,  however,  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment imprisoned  Anatoly  Shchar- 
ansky on  charges  of  treason  and  sen- 
tenced him  to  13  years  of  imprison- 
ment— cruel  and  inhuman  imprison- 
ment—simply for  monitoring  Soviet 
compliance  with  a  treaty  they  them- 
selves had  signed,  that  they  them- 
selves had  an  aclmowledged  commit- 
ment to  by  their  own  law. 

Today  is  the  sixth  anniversary  of 
Anatoly  Shcharansky's  arrest.  His  sit- 
uation is  more  desperate  than  ever,  as 
his  6-month  hunger  strike  has  left  him 
In  a  weakened  condition.  Yet  despite 
Shcharansky's  right  to  visitation,  no 
member  of  his  family  has  been  al- 
lowed to  see  him.  Again  we  see  an- 
other example  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
disregard  for  both  Its  own  laws  and 
international  opinion. 

It  has  been  8  years  and  two  followup 
sessions  since  the  signing  of  the  Hel- 
sinki accords.  The  Soviet  Government 
has  attempted  to  silence  all  those 
within  their  own  state  who  have  at- 
tempted to  monitor  compliance— in 
Moscow.  Ukraine,  Lithuania,  Armenia, 
and  Georgia.  For  their  sake,  for  our 
sake,  we  must  remember  the  struggle 
of  Anatoly  Shcharansky,  we  must 
maintain  our  commitment  to  human 
rights,  and  we  must  see  that  the  other 
signatory  states  maintain  theirs.* 


•  Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  week  marked  the  sixth  annlvoHk. 
ry  of  the  arrest  of  Anatoly  Shchar- 
ansky. a  Soviet  Jew. 

On  Bfarch  17.  1977,  Anatoly  Shchar- 
ansky was  arrested  and  charged  with 
treason. 

On  July  14,  1978,  he  was  convicted 
and  sentenced  to  3  years  in  prison  and 
10  years  in  a  special  labor  camp  on 
trumped  up  charges  of  treason  and 
"antl-Sovlet  agitation  and  propagan- 
da". 

His  only  real  crime  was  his  fervent 
desire  to  leave  Russia  and  immigrate 
to  Israel  and  live  freely. 

Anatoly  Shcharansky  has  become  a 
symbol  of  the  plight  of  the  Soviet 
Jews. 

Last  September,  he  began  a  hunger 
strike  to  protest  the  Soviet  authori- 
ties' confiscation  of  his  mail  and  their 
refusal  to  allow  him  to  receive  visits 
from  his  family  despite  such  allow- 
ances under  the  Soviet  penal  system. 

As  an  outspoken  defender  of  the 
basic  human  rights  of  Soviet  Jews,  he 
has  been  persecuted,  locked  up  in  soli- 
tary confinement  and  denied  basic 
rights  as  a  Soviet  citizen. 

As  citizens  of  the  United  States,  the 
champion  of  human  rights,  we  cannot 
let  the  world  ignore  or  forget  the 
plight  of  Anatoly  Shcharansky  and 
other  Soviet  Jews. 

We  must  continue  to  speak  out 
against  the  Soviet  Union's  persecution 
of  Its  Jewish  citizens.* 
*  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
commemorate  the  sixth  anniversary  of 
Anatoly  Shcharansky's  arrest.  Last 
year,  I  was  proud  to  Join  my  former 
colleague  from  New  Yorit,  Mr. 
Bingham,  in  sponsoring  a  special  order 
marking  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the 
beginning  of  Shcharansky's  ordeal, 
and  I  comment  the  sponsors  of  this 
latest  expression  of  congressional  out- 
rage over  the  Soviets'  treatment  of 
Anatoly  Shcharansky. 

A  year  ago,  Anatoly  Shcharansky's 
situation  was  very  grave.  Having  been 
condemned  to  spending  extensive  peri- 
ods In  a  punishment  cell  at  the  labor 
camp  where  he  was  incarcerated. 
Shcharansky  collapsed  from  malnutri- 
tion and  had  to  be  hospitalized  for 
over  a  month,  His  mother  was  unable 
to  see  him,  and  feared  for  his  survival. 
Today,  Shcharansky's  situation  is,  if 
anything,  worse.  He  began  a  hunger 
strike  in  late  1982  because  the  Soviet 
authorities  were  not  delivering  his 
mall  or  allowing  his  family  to  visit 
him.  Shcharansky's  mother,  Ida  MIl- 
grom,  received  word  from  him  at  the 
end  of  February  that  the  had  stopped 
his  hunger  strike  but  was  physically 
very  weak.  Throughout  his  ordeal, 
Shcharansky's  tormenters  have  turned 
a  deaf  ear  to  his  requests  for  fair 
treatment  and  an  exit  visa  to  rejoin 
his  wife  in  Israel,  and  only  with  diffi- 
culty could  his  family  learn  of  his  con- 
dition. 
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Shcharansky  has  been  made  to 
suffer  for  6  long  years  merely  for  his 
desire  to  emigrate.  The  severity  of 
Shcharansky's  punishment  for  so 
slight  a  crime  is  a  vivid  reminder  of 
the  repressive  nature  of  the  Soviet 
syston.  and  of  the  crushing  oppression 
with  which  the  Soviet  Union  responds 
to  dissent. 

Shcharansky  is  one  of  the  best- 
known  Soviet  Jewish  prisoners  of  c<m- 
sdence.  but  by  no  means  is  his  an  iso- 
lated or  unusual  case.  Shcharansky's 
tragedy  is  one  of  thousands  and  his 
situation  symbolizes  the  human  rights 
infringements  faced  by  Jews  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  Not  Just  on  anniversary 
dates  such  as  today,  but  at  all  times 
we  must  continue  to  focus  world  atten- 
tion on  the  injustices  and  abuses 
which  the  Soviets  practice  on  citizens 
who  dare  to  dissent  or  practice  their 
religion  freely.  We  must  underscore 
again  and  again  our  national  offense 
at  the  Soviets'  inhumane  treatment  of 
brave  men  and  women  such  as  Anatoly 
Shcharansky,  Ida  Nudel,  Viktor  Brai- 
lovsky,  Semyon  Gluzman,  and  others. 
We  must  call  over  and  over  again  for 
the  immediate  release  of  prisoners  of 
conscience  such  as  Shcharansky,  and 
for  immediate  exit  visas  for  all  Jews 
who  chose  to  make  their  home  outside 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  for  an  immedi- 
ate stop  to  the  harassment  and  intimi- 
dation to  which  Jews  who  wish  to 
practice  their  faith  are  subjected  in 
the  U.S.S.R.  Today  is  a  suitable  occa- 
sion for  the  Member  of  the  House  to 
rededicate  themselves  to  this  cause.  I 
hope  that  next  year  we  will  be  able  to 
commemorate  Shcharansky's  release 
and  reunification  with  his  wife  In 
Israel.* 

*  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
participant  in  the  congressional-call- 
to-consclence  vigil  for  Soviet  Jewry 
and  as  a  member  of  the  Helsinki  Com- 
mission. I  would  like  to  use  this  oppor- 
tunity to  protest  the  inhumane  treat- 
ment and  persecution  many  Soviet 
citizens  are  suffering  at  the  hands  of 
the  Soviet  Government.  The  Soviet 
Union  needs  to  be  made  aware  of  the 
fact  that  my  colleagues  and  the  Amer- 
ican public  are  deeply  concerned 
about,  and  will  not  ignore,  the  flagrant 
human  rights  violations  being  inflicted 
by  the  Soviet  Government  on  its  own 
citizens. 

Anatoly  Shcharansky  is  an  impris- 
oned Soviet  dissident  who  has  been 
denied  his  basic  human  rights  by  the 
Soviet  Government.  He  has  been  a 
dominant  international  figure  in  the 
struggle  to  enforce  and  monitor  Soviet 
compliance  with  the  Helsinki  accords. 
In  1978,  he  was  the  victim  of  trumped- 
up  charges  and  sentenced  to  13  years 
In  prison.  Since  then,  his  Soviet  cap- 
tors have  exposed  him  to  severe  cold, 
refused  him  adequate  food  and  sleep, 
and  have  isolated  him  from  all  human 
contact,  including  his  family.  To  pro- 
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test  this  uneoMdopaMe  maltreatment 
by  Soviet  authorttles.  Mr.  Sbehar- 
•iMky  embarked  uixm  a  himger  strike, 
wtaldk  we  have  been  tnf  onned  ended  in 
January  afto*  4  monttw.  As  a  result  of 
tiMnc  |T»tiiimMw»  conditions,  his  health 
has  deteriorated  significantly.  Though 
he  is  ST  years  of  age,  Mr.  Shchar- 
aiMky's  phyaleal  appearance  and  state 
of  health  are  that  of  a  man  over  70. 

Anatoly  Bhfharanirky  is  &  symbol  for 
the  thowands  of  Soviet  Jews  whose 
basic  human  rights  have  been  taken 
away  in  their  quest  for  freedom.  As 
cittens  of  the  United  States  who  are 
guaranteed  our  rii^ts  by  our  Constitu- 
tion, we  must  applaud  the  qjiritual 
strength  of  Mr.  Shcharanwky  and  his 
wlD  to  survive  under  such  horrid  con- 
ditimis.  He  is  a  truly  heroic  figure  and 
serves  as  a  ctmstant  reminder  to  us 
Just  how  priceless  Justice  and  freedom 
are.  It  is  our  re^onslbtUty  to  see  that 
Anatftly  ghr*'^''*""^?  is  freed. 

I  share  the  concerns  of  the  people 
from  the  7th  District  of  Massachusetts 
who  eagerly  await  the  day  of  Shchar- 
ansky's  release.  I  hope  the  Soviet  Oov- 
emment  wlU  respond  to  our  plea  and 
demcmstrate  their  interest  In  Improv- 
ing relations  with  the  United  States  by 
allowing  Anatoly  Shcharansky  and 
other  Soviet  Jews  to  emigrate.* 
•  Mr.  OOODUNO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  to  Join  my  colleagues  today  in 
honoring  Anatoly  Shcharansky.  We 
cannot  fully  c(mu>rehend  the  horrible 
suffering  and  harassment  he  has  faced 
because  of  his  deep-felt  religious  con- 
viction. Tet  we  are  completely  aware 
of  what  an  impact  his  life  has  made  on 
so  many. 

Mr.  Shrby«^"'''fy  Is  considered  to  be 
a  syinbol  for  all  Soviet  Jews.  In  actual- 
ity, his  plight  has  become  a  symbol  of 
freedom  and  Justice  for  all  people.  His 
hope  was  not  to  become  such  a  symbol 
but  only  to  live  In  Israel  with  his  wife. 
Y^  as  a  victim  of  Soviet  injustice,  he 
has  become  a  hero.  We  must  bring  at- 
tention to  his  suffering  and  the  suffer- 
ing of  other  Soviet  Jews  in  order  for 
those  within  the  free  world  to  recog- 
niie  the  less  fortunate.  So,  it  is  with 
indignation  and  distress  at  the  Soviet 
treatment  of  Mr.  Shcharansky  that  I 
urge  the  Soviets  to  put  into  effect  the 
human  rights  provision  of  the  Helsinki 
agreement  which  they  are  obliged  to 
uphold. 

Cotainly  he  is  a  raninder  to  all  of 
us  how  fortunate  we  are  to  have  many 
freed(Hns  such  as  religion.  Anatoly 
BhfharansKy  stands  as  a  beacon,  shin- 
ing out  of  the  HarimPMi  of  the  Soviet 
Union  Hhuninating  those  freedoms  we 
take  for  granted.* 

•  Mr.  HARKIN.  Bir.  Speaker,  today  Is 
a  day  of  rememberance  for  Anatoly 
Shcharansky,  a  Jewish  prisoner  of 
oooadence.  In  1973,  Shcharansky's 
n\min  crime  was  his  desire  to  emigrate 
to  Israel,  yet  permission  was  refiised 
^mi  he  became  one  of  tens  of  thou- 
I  of  Soviet  Jews  to  be  denied  that 
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basic  human  right.  Then,  6  years  ago 
today,  on  March  15,  1977,  Shchar- 
ansky was  arrested  for  "treason"  and 
"antl-Sovlet  agitation  and  propagan- 
da." 

Shcharansky's  imprisonment  has 
been  one  of  harsh  emotional  and  phys- 
ical treatment,  and  his  health  has 
drastically  deteriorated.  On  Septem- 
ber 27, 1982.  he  began  a  hunger  strike, 
which  continued  for  109  days,  to  pro- 
test rights  agidn  denied  him,  that  of 
receiving  contact  with  his  family 
through  mail  and  prison  visits.  Soviet 
officials  refused  to  relay  information 
regarding  his  condition  and.  conse- 
quently, the  hardship  suffered  by 
Shcharansky's  wife  and  mother  se- 
verely escalated. 

Tet  through  these  long  years  of  ex- 
treme harassment,  persecution,  and 
separation  from  his  family,  Shchar- 
iin«ity  has  continued  his  fight  for  Jus- 
tice, and  his  commitment  for  helping 
others. 

This  brave  man  has  been  continu- 
ously subject  to  treatment  deemed 
barbaric  to  us  in  the  free  world,  and 
we  must  let  our  outrage  be  heard.  The 
Soviet  Union's  policy  toward  its 
Jewish  cltlsens  is  appalling.  It  Is  in 
direct  violation  of  international  poli- 
cies on  basic  himian  rights  of  which 
the  Soviet  Union  is  a  signatory. 

The  plight  of  the  Soviet  Jew  is 
dismal  and  oppressive.  We  must  raise 
our  voices  In  support  of  these  coura- 
geous people  so  that  they  may  be  al- 
lowed their  right  to  not  only  emigrate 
to  Israel,  but  also  to  live  in  freedom  as 
Jews.  We  must  raise  our  voices  loudly 
so  that  they  may  be  heard  today  in  Je- 
rusalem. For  today  also  marks  the 
commencement  of  the  Third  Interna- 
tional Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry.  Let 
us  Join  with  them  in  condemnation  of 
Soviet  acts  of  tyranny  and  let  them 
hear  our  commitment  to  freedom.* 
•  Mr.  wT.TT.irv  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  Join  my  colleagues  in  com- 
memorating the  sixth  anniversary  of 
the  unjust  arrest  of  Anatoly  Shchar- 
ansky. 

Mr.  Shcharansky  has  been  persecut- 
ed and  subjected  to  invidious  and  out- 
rageous treatment  solely  because  he 
wishes  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  and 
live  In  IsraeL  This  alone  deserves 
notice  and  reaction  by  the  United 
States  and  the  Congress,  but  it  is  as  a 
symbol  of  the  Soviet  treatment  of  Its 
Jewish  citizens  that  we  are  honoring 
Mr.  Shcharansky  today. 

I  must  say  that  while  I  am  saddened 
to  be  here  today  I  am  not  at  all  sur- 
prised that  the  need  for  this  special 
order  has  arisen.  The  Soviet  Union 
signed  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  after 
years  of  negotiation.  We  in  America 
hoped  and  prayed  that  this  signing 
was  the  start  of  a  new  day  in  interna- 
tional relations  regarding  free  move- 
ment and  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion. Now  it  is  apparent  that  the  Rus- 
sians were  only  engaged  in  a  charade 


aimed  at  securing  our  recognition  of 
their  preeminence  in  Eastern  Europe 
in  exchange  for  their  meaninglev  sig- 
nature. 

Since  the  1975  signing  Ruvla  has 
placed  a  chokehold  on  the  emigration 
of  people  of  aU  religions  and  nationali- 
ties from  her  borders  and  those  of  its 
puppets.  The  nascent  peace  movement 
in  Moscow  which  consisted  of  seven 
people  concerned  with  Russian  milita- 
rism was  quickly  crushed.  Five  of  the 
members  have  been  arrested  and  held 
for  varying  lengths  of  time.  In  light  of 
these  and  many  other  similar  acts,  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Soviets  never  intended  to  live  up  to 
their  agreement  in  Helsinki.  Their  pa- 
tently ridiculous  use  of  "state  security 
considerations"   and  "crimes  against 
the  state"  as  reasons  for  turning  down 
visa  applications  and  their  total  disre- 
gard for  normal  administrative  proce- 
dures are  their  first  line  of  defense 
against  liberalization.  All  during  those 
negotiations  the  Soviets  were  making 
sure  that  there  would  be  adequate 
loopholes  in  the  agreement  for  them 
to  drive  a  tank  through,  and  they  de- 
liberately pulled  the  wool  over  the 
eyes  of  earnest  and  well-intentioned 
people  in  the  West  who  are  always 
hoping  that  the  Russian  communists 
are  really  Just  nice  people  who  are  in- 
secure and  need  a  little  encoiuage- 
ment.  Once  again  we  see  that  these 
hopes  are  always  in  vain.  I  am  sure 
that  if  Anatoly  Shcharansky  could  ad- 
dress us  here  today  he  would  have 
some  very  insightful  things  to  say  on 
the  nature  of  Communism  and  the 
Soviet  Empire. 

The  evidence  that  there  is  today  an 
officially  designed,  sanctioned,  and  in- 
stituted pogrom  in  the  Soviet  Union  is 
Indisputable.  The  continued  brutality 
and  inhumane  treatment  administered 
to  Anatoly  Shcharansky  finally  drove 
htm  to  a  hunger  strike  intended  to 
result  in  lUs  final  release:  through 
emigration  or  through  death.  This 
most  courageous  and  drastic  action 
was  foiled  by  the  Soviets  when  they 
force-fed  Mr.  Shcharansky  and  let  him 
know  that  they  would  release  him  to 
neither  Israel  nor  to  Ood.  Rather  than 
linger  in  a  near  delirious  state  for 
months  or  years,  Mr.  Shcharansky  was 
forced  to  give  in  to  his  earthly  au- 
thorities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  only  say  that  I 
believe  that  there  is  a  Ood  in  Heaven 
who  created  us  aU  and  who  watches 
over  us  to  see  how  we  live  up  to  his 
standards  in  our  sojourn  on  this 
Earth.  Mr.  Anatoly  Shcharansky  has 
displayed  the  patience  of  Job  and  the 
perserverance  of  Moses  in  his  attempt 
to  live  freely  where  and  as  he  would. 
From  across  the  yawning  chasm  be- 
tween Western  humanity  and  Russian 
MarxisTw.  I  praise  Anatoly  Shchar- 
ansky for  the  nobility  of  his  spirit  and 
for  showing  us  all   that  there  are 
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indeed  beliefs  and   principles   on   a 
higher  plane  than  we  normally  deal 
with  on  a  day-to-day  basis  in  this  body. 
I  call  upon  the  Soviet  authorities  to 
recognize  their  intransigence  as  harm- 
ful to  their  own  aims  and  to  release 
Mr.    Anatoly    Shcharansky    and    his 
compatriots  in  the  Soviet  Union  so 
that  they  may  live  in  a  world  where 
they  are  valued  and  wanted  rather 
than  despised  and  incarcerated.* 
•  Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  my  colleagues 
today  in  commemorating  the  ffixth  an- 
niversary of  the  unjust  arrest  of  Ana- 
toly Shcharansky  by  Soviet  officials, 
an  arrest  that  was  made  only  because 
of  his  strong  determination  and  desire 
to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet  Union  to 
his  land  of  IsraeL  This  man,  perhaps 
more  than  anyone  else,  represents  the 
inward  strength  and  perseverance  of 
Soviet  Jews  and  their  quest  for  reli- 
gious freedom.  Despite  the  major  ob- 
stacle of  the  Soviet  Government,  he 
continues  to  believe  and  work  for  a 
way  to  begin  a  new  life  of  peace  in 
Israel.  Shcharansky.  since  his  arrest  In 
1977   and   separation   from   his   wife 
Avltal.  has  been  subjected  to  constant 
and   unwarranted   mistreatment   and 
denial  of  rights  by  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment.  In  spite  of  his  deteriorating 
physical  condition,  he  has  not  been 
given  the  necessary  medical  attention 
and  treatment.  He  was  denied  any  visi- 
tors, including  his  mother  and  broth- 
er, shortly  after  his  imprisonment.  He 
was   even   prohibited   from   receiving 
any  mall,  an  action  so  devastating  that 
he  embarked  on  an  extremely  danger- 
ous, life  threatening  hunger  strike  in 
protest. 

There  can  be  no  logical  reason  for 
the  Soviet  Government  to  continue  to 
imprison  this  man.  He  has  done  no 
wrong  whatsoever  other  than  to  follow 
his  and  other  Soviet  Jews'  dreams  to 
come  to  the  land  of  their  people  in 
Israel.  He  possesses  no  "state  secrets" 
as  the  Soviets  claim.  There  can  be  no 
soimd  reason  why  this  man  should  not 
be  freed  and  allowed  to  pursue  his 
dream.  I  rise  in  strong  support  of 
House  Resolution  67  which  expresses 
the  sense  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives that  the  Soviet  Government 
should  immediately  release  Bfr. 
Shcharansky  and  allow  him  to  emi- 
grate. In  these  times  of  difficult  rela- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union,  I  can 
think  of  no  better  way  to  begin  a 
process  of  improved  commimications 
with  that  nation  than  to  allow  those 
such  ss  Shcharansky  who  are  sup- 
pressed, to  either  leave  that  country  or 
to  receive  the  freedom  to  pursue  their 
religious  beliefs  without  harassment  or 
punishment.* 

*  Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
throughout  history,  Americans  have 
drawn  Inspiration  from  persons  who 
have  lost  their  freedom  as  the  price  of 

following  their  political  conscience. 

From  our  early  colonists  to  the  pio- 
neers of  the  American  labor  move- 
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ment,  to  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.. 
we  have  received  enrichment  from 
men  and  women  who  have  accepted 
imprisonment  because  of  their  beliefs. 
Anatoly  Shcharansky  is  dying  in 
prison.  He  has  been  on  a  hunger  strike 
since  September  27,  kept  alive  only  by 
force  feeding.  As  Americans,  we 
cannot  look  at  Shcharanslcy  as  Just  a 
victim  of  Soviet  oppression.  By  his  suf- 
fering in  a  Soviet  prison,  he  sends  a 
powerful  message  to  Americans,  remi- 
niscent of  Patrick  Henry's  cry:  "Give 
me  liberty  or  give  me  death."  and 
echoing  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.'s 
"Letters  From  a  Birmingham  JalL" 

Shcharansky  stands  as  a  symbol  of 
freedom  and  a  willingness  to  live  or  die 
for  the  God-given  right  to  be  free. 
ShcharanslLy  does  not  belong  only  to 
the  Jews  of  the  world.  Shcharansky 
does  not  belong  only  to  the  brave  men 
and  women  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Shcharansky  belongs  to  the  world— to 
those  of  us  privileged  to  serve  our 
Nation  at  this  time  in  history. 

We  have  an  obligation  to  bear  wit- 
ness with  Anatoly  Shcharansky  and  to 
join  the  struggle  to  free  him— our 
solemn  duty  and  our  conscience  will 
permit  nothing  less.* 

*  Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  House 
Resolution  87.  which  expresses  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  Anatoly 
Shcharansky  be  immediately  released 
from  prison  and  allowed  to  emigrate  to 
Israel. 

It  has  been  over  6  years  since  the 
arrest  of  Anatoly  Shcharansky,  and 
over  5  since  his  Imprisonment.  He  was 
separated  from  his  wife  the  day  after 
their  wedding.  He  has  tieen  subjected 
to  dehumanizing  treatment  and  the 
hardest  form  of  punishment  in  prison. 
He  has  come  to  the  brink  of  death 
during  a  himger  strike  he  conducted 
to  protest  the  repeated  confiscation  of 
his  mail  and  denial  of  visitors.  He  has 
suffered  horribly. 

Yet  through  persecution,  arrest, 
trial,  imprisonment,  and  endless  suf- 
fering Anatoly  Shcharansky  has  been 
ever-courageous.  He  has  become  a 
symbol  not  Just  for  the  thousands  of 
Jews  but  for  other  dissidents  as  well, 
both  within  the  Soviet  Union  and  any- 
where else  In  the  world. 

Where  all  the  rights  of  individuals 
are  abused  and  denied  and  men  and 
women  nevertheless  struggle  valiantly 
against  their  oppressors,  Anatoly 
Shcharansky  serves  as  a  beacon  of 
hope  and  courage.  Through  every  un- 
speakable hardship  Anatoly  Shchar- 
ansky has  continued  to  struggle  for 
both  the  right  to  live  freely  as  a  Jew 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  for  the  right 
to  emigrate  to  Israel. 

With  this  resolution  we  call  upon 
the  Soviet  Union  to  look  toward  the 
light  of  humanity  and  compassion  and 
cease  its  inhuman  treatment  of  all  those 
individuals  who  want  nothing  more 
than  to  live  in  freedom,  according  to 
the  dictates  of  their  own  hearts.  We 
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call  upon  the  Soviet  Unlcm  to  live  up 
to  its  oldigattons  under  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  the 
International  Convenant  of  Civfl  and 
Political  Rights,  and  the  Helsinki 
Final  Act  of  the  Conference  on  Securi- 
ty and  Cooperation  in  Eunn>e.  We  call 
upon  the  Soviet  Union  to  release  Ana- 
toly Shcharansky,  allow  him  to  emi- 
grate to  Israel,  and  bring  his  suffering 
to  an  end.* 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remaiks,  and 
include  extraneous  matter,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  special  order  today  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Ott- 
niGxs). 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONGRESS       MUST      SQUARELY 
FACE  THE  REALITY  OF  ABOR- 

•noN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (BCr. 
Patmah).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentlenun  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Smith)  is  recognized  for  5 

minutes.  

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  this  evening  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  this 
house  a  shocking  Associated  Press 
story  in  today's  papers  that  revealed 
that  six  babies  aborted  in  Madison. 
Wis.,  survived  the  surgical  procedure 
designed  to  destroy  them. 

The  story  notes  that  the  live  births 
were  the  result  of  abortions  in  the 
second  trimester  of  pregnancy.  An  es- 
tlnuited  160,000  second  trimester  abor- 
tions are  performed  a-nnnany  in  the 
United  States— a  sickening,  frighten- 
ing statistic  of  hiunan  violence,  suffer- 
ing, and  carnage. 

The  AP  account  points  out  that  the 
Center  for  Disease  Control  in  Atlanta 
estimates  that  In  the  mldseventles— 
even  before  widespread  use  of  the 
prostaglandin  method  of  abortion  that 
resulted  in  the  six  Wisconsin  survi- 
vors—at least  400  to  500  children  per 
year  survived  the  abortion  procedure. 

Second-  and  third-trimester  abor- 
tions ususally  employ  the  prostaglan- 
din method  or  saline  method  of  abor- 
tion. Prostaglandin  and  urea  are  in- 
jected into  the  baby's  amniotic  sac. 
Urea  an  osmotic  dehydrating  agent 
usually  kills  the  child  while  the  pros- 
taglandin a  hormone  induces  labor. 
The  saline  method  of  abortion  re- 
quires the  doctor  to  inject  a  high  con- 
centrated salt  solution  into  the  amnio- 
tic sac— the  child  breathes  and  swal- 
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k>w8  the  salt  and  dies  within  2  to  3 
hours.  The  mother  then  goes  into 
labor  and  delivers  a  dead,  chemically 
burned  baby. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today's  AP  story  dra- 
matically focuses  our  attention  on  the 
need  for  meaningful  reforms  of  the 
1973  Supreme  Court  abortion  deci- 
stoos.  These  landmark  court  verdicts 
have  legislated  abortion  on  demand 
for  all  9  months  of  pregnancy,  thus 
permitting  the  termination  of  over  1.5 
million  unborn  children  per  year. 

I  commend  the  AP  article  to  you  for 
your  reading  and  include  the  article  in 
theRiooRO. 

IjIvb  Biktbs  im  AsoKTioim  Snx  Wiscoiisni 
llASisoH,  Wis.— The  Uve  births  of  six 
babieB  m  the  mothers  were  havlns  abortions 
at  liadiaon  hospitals  in  the  past  10  months 
have  shocked  residents,  become  a  rallying 
point  for  abortion  foes  and  prompted  one 
hospital  to  drastically  curtail  the  procedure. 
AU  six  babies  died  within  27  hours  of 
birth,  four  at  BCadiaon  General  Hospital  and 
two  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  Hospital. 
The  reasons  they  were  bom  alive  remains 
unclear,  as  does  the  question  of  how  often 
such  live  births  occur  after  abortions. 

All  six  pregnancies  were  in  the  second  tri- 
mester—the second  three  months  of  devel- 
opment in  the  womb— a  point  when  few  in- 
fants have  survived  delivery  brought  on  by 
natural  causes. 

After  two  births  from  abortions  in  as 
many  days  at  UW  Hospital  last  May,  Dr. 
Ben  Peckham,  chief  of  obstetrics  and  gyne- 
cology, said  such  an  occiirrence  was  "very 
uncommon"  and  that  he  had  seen  only  two 
such  births  "in  thousands  of  cases"  over  the 
past  decade. 

"It's  not  a  one-in-a-mlllion  fluke,  but  a 
risk  of  the  procedure,"  counters  Timothy 
Warner,  a  spokesman  for  Madison  General, 
where  four  babies  were  bom  alive  during  20 
second-trimester  abortions  since  May. 

Other  experts  say  live  births  are  rare 
after  abortions,  but  disagree  on  how  often 
they  occur  in  the  United  States  each  year. 

Dr.  Christopher  Tietze,  a  consxjltant  with 
the  Population  Council,  a  New  York-based 
research  group,  said  that  according  to  a 
1976  study,  about  200  live  birtlis  follow 
abortions  in  the  United  SUtes  each  year.  He 
said  the  figiire  is  still  valid,  and  is  not  de- 
clining. 

However,  Dr.  David  Grimes,  chief  of  abor- 
tion surveillance  for  the  Centers  for  Disease 
Control  in  Atlanta,  cited  a  CDC  study  that 
found  400  to  500  live  births  following  abor- 
tions annually  in  the  mid- 19708. 

Since  then.  Grimes  said,  the  numtier  of 
such  births  has  "diminished  considerably" 
as  more  women  seek  abortions  earlier  in 
pregnancy.  He  declined  to  estimate  the 
number  of  such  births  now  occurring. 

The  Alan  Guttmacher  Institute  in  New 
York,  the  former  research  arm  of  Planned 
Parenthood  Inc.,  said  that  in  1980— the  last 
year  for  which  complete  figtires  are  avail- 
able—1.6  million  abortions  were  done  na- 
tionwide, about  10  percent  of  them  in  the 
second  trimester.  A  total  of  12,860  abortions 
were  done  after  the  aut  week  of  pregnancy, 
the  institute  said. 

Since  the  last  live  abortion  birth  here  in 
late  February,  ICadison  General  has  barred 
<  all  abortions  after  18  weeks'  gestation  unless 
the  pregnancy  threatens  the  woman's 
health,  Warner  said.  The  hospital  never  did 
first  trimester  abortions. 
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Warner  said  a  combination  of  ivea  and 
the  hormone  prostaglandin  was  used  to 
induce  labor  and  klU  the  fetus  in, the  abor- 
tions at  Madison  QeneraL  That  oomMnatloo 
is  leas  likely  to  harm  the  woman  than  the 
saline  solufion  previously  used,  he  said,  and 
could  be  responsible  for  more  live  births. 

Orimea,  however,  said  urea  and  prostag- 
landin are  widely  and  successfully  used  in 
second  trimester  abortions  nationwide. 

Blr.  Speaker.  I'd  like  to  provide  some 
amplincation  on  today's  AP  news 
story  by  reading  a  brief  portion  of  an 
article  that  recently  appeared  In  the 
Chicago  Tribune.  The  story  was  enti- 
tled "Abortion  Paradox:  A  Live  Baby" 
and  was  written  by  Jeff  Lyon— 

It  was  a  warm  spring  nig.ht  in  Madison, 
Wisconsin.  Rain  was  playing  cat  and  mouse 
with  the  city.  In  one  of  the  rooms  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  Medical  Center  a 
pregnant  16-year-old  girl  reclined  on  one  of 
the  steel  frame  beds. 

She  had  come  for  an  abortion  .  .  .  the 
child  inside  her  had  already  "quickened,"  a 
term  used  to  describe  what  should  be  a 
moment  of  Joy— the  first  kick  of  life— but 
which  to  a  frightened,  urunarried  16-year- 
old  only  heaped  on  more  anxiety. 

The  medical  staff  diagnosed  her  as  21 
weeks  pregnant.  This  is  quite  far  along  .  .  . 
Doctors  could  have  confirmed  their  diagno- 
sis with  ultra-sound,  a  test  that  yields  a 
"picture"  of  the  fetus,  from  which  its  age 
can  be  determined,  but  it  wasn't  deemed 
necessary.  In  fact,  they  were  wrong.  The 
girl's  pregnancy  was  much  more  advanced, 
as  everyone  was  soon  to  leam. 

About  an  hour  after  midnight,  responding 
to  the  injection  of  urea  and  prostaglandin 
received  hours  before,  the  mother's  con- 
tracting uterus  expelled  the  fetus.  It  came 
out  larger  than  anyone  had  expected.  But  it 
had  another  more  notable  characteristic 
that  threw  the  staff  into  sudden  turmoil. 

It  was  alive.  It  was  no  longer  a  fetus  but  a 
breathing  baby  girl. 

The  child.  Judged  to  be  26  weeks  old,  was 
rushed  to  the  neonatal  intensive  care  unit 
at  Madison  General  Hospital. 

That  was  on  May  4th.  The  next  after- 
noon, defying  all  statistical  odds,  another 
abortion  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
Medical  Center  went  awry,  resulting  in  a 
live  birth.  A  17-year-old  mother  delivered  a 
22-week-old  female  Infant  that  also  was 
transferred  to  Madison  General  .  .  . 

Then,  on  May  22.  a  third  child  aged  23 
weeks,  was  bom  alive  diu-ing  an  abortion 
procedure,  this  time  at  Madison 
General  .  .  .  None  of  these  babies  lived 
beyond  27  hours.  But  their  passage  through 
this  world,  however  brief,  showered  new 
publicity  on  what  has  become  one  of  medi- 
cine's most  haunting  ethical  quandaries:  the 
live  birih  abortion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  conclude  by 
saying  that  I  believe  that  it  is  ,tlme 
this  Congress  had  the  intellectual 
honesty  to  squarely  face  the  reality  of 
abortion— the  time  has  come  to  stop 
hiding  behind  the  endless  facade  of 
euphemisms. 

Abraham  Lincoln  once  said:  "To  sin 
by  silence  when  they  should  protest 
makes  cowards  of  men." 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  not  stand  Idly 
by  while  fundamental  human  rights 
are  denied  to  the  littlest  himians. 

Every  20  seconds,  another  imbom 
child  Is  killed  by  abortion. 


We  must  not  be  silent.  We  must  not 
be  silent. 
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EL  SALVADOR:  LONG,  DARK 

TUNNEL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Oohzalb)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 
•  Mr.  OONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
administration  is  proposing  to  send 
$363  million  In  aid  to  El  Salvador  this 
year.  That  Is  enough  to  raise  the  cash 
Income  of  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  El  Salvador,  by  25  percent. 
But  the  aid.  mostly,  will  be  In  the 
form  of  military  training  and  equip- 
ment. Just  like  all  the  other  aid  that 
we  have  sent  to  that  country  since 
1948. 

Our  aid  can  be  clumsy.  At  one  time, 
in  1963,  there  were  more  American  Air 
Force  advisers  in  El  Salvador  than 
there  were  Salvadorans  in  the  local  air 
force. 

All  the  aid  that  we  have  sent  to  El 
Salvador  has  not  improved  conditions 
there.  It  remains  a  small,  mean  coun- 
try. 

El  Salvador  is  no  bigger  than  Massa- 
chusetts. Its  population  is  less  than  5 
million.  Up  imtil  1979,  four-fifths  of 
all  the  land  in  the  country  was  owned 
by  one-tenth  of  the  population.  At  last 
coimt,  the  typical  Salvadoran  had  a 
cash  income  of  less  than  $250  a  year. 
Hence,  the  Reagan  administration's 
aid  request  would,  if  sent  in  the  form 
of  a  check  to  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  country,  boost  the  typical 
Salvadoran's  income  by  a  full  25  per- 
cent. It  might  make  more  sense  to 
send  them  checks  than  to  send  the 
Government  guns. 

The  Government  of  El  Salvador  is 
no  paragon  of  virtue.  There  Is  not  a 
comt  In  the  country  that  is  worthy  of 
the  name;  law  is  administered  by  a 
combination  of  corruption  and  intimi- 
dation. Secretary  of  State  Shultz.  him- 
self, confessed  to  a  Senate  subcommit- 
tee this  week  that  he  would  not  "sit 
here  and  defend  what  tias  happened 
under  the  Judicial  system  of  El  Salva- 
dor •  •  •  I  do  not  think  It  is  defensible. 
If  they  do  not  clean  up  this  act,  the 
(American)  support  Is  going  to  dry 
up."  Startling  stuff,  and  clear  evi- 
dence, from  the  Secretary  of  State 
himself,  tluit  corruption  and  brutality 
is  a  way  of.Tife  In  El  Salvador. 

The  people  of  El  Salvador  are 
caught  between  the  thugs  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  thugs  of  rebellion, 
and  most,  by  all  accotmts.  Just  wish 
that  both  sides  would  go  away  and 
stop  killing  innocent  people.  An  Amer- 
ican reporter  in  a  village  this  week  saw 
an  armed  squad  of  men  in  civilian 
clothes.  The  man  said  that  they  were 
a  local  defense  force,  loyal  to  the  Gov- 
ermnent.  Who  were  they,  really,  the 


reporter  aaked  a  village  storekeeper. 
The  answer  "I  do  not  know  anything. 
It  is  dangerous." 

It  certainly  is  dangerous  to  know 
anything.  Three  years  ago  this  week, 
the  most  outspoken  critic  of  the  Oov- 
emment.  Archbishop  Oscar  Romero, 
was  murdered  in  the  midst  of  saying 
mass.  Four  American  religious  woikers 
were  murdered  in  cold  blood.  No  one 
has  ever  been  brought  to  trial  for  any 
of  these  crimes.  Despite  the  fact  that 
tens  of  thousands  of  murders  have 
taken  place  in  El  Salvador,  and  despite 
the  common  knowledge  that  many  of 
these  killings  are  done  by  Government 
agents,  not  one  such  agent  has  ever 
been  arrested  or  penalized  in  any  way. 

Government  by  thuggery  is  nothing 
new  in  El  Salvador.  The  country  has 
been  ruled  by  a  succession  of  Juntas 
for  50  years.  In  1972,  when  it  appeared 
that  a  reformist-minded  Jose  Duarte 
might  actually  be  elected,  the  elec- 
tions were  stolen,  and  another  Junta 
went  into  power,  instead.  Duarte  is 
stlU  by  far  the  most  popular  man  in  El 
Salvador,  as  the  last  election  showed— 
but  he  is  stlD  excluded  from  any  power 
in  the  Govenunent  by  the  same  oligar- 
chy that  has  dominated  the  country 
for  all  these  years. 

The  genesis  of  rebellion  in  El  Salva- 
dor was,  in  fact,  the  result  of  people  fi- 
nally being  fed  up  with  corruption, 
with  a  Government  of  thieves  and 
thugs,  and  with  the  endemic  economic 
injustice  that  led  to  a  poverty  more 
grinding  each  year. 

The  Salvadoran  oligarchs  have  not 
changed.  They  believe.  In  fact,  that 
the  United  States  will  support  them, 
no  matter  what.  They  believe  that  no 
matter  how  bad  their  record  has  been, 
no  matter  how  they  resist  reform. 
Uncle  Sam  will  spend  whatever  it 
takes  to  keep  them  in  power,  as  long 
as  they  can  hoist  the  fear  that  Marx- 
ists are  about  to  take  over.  But,  in 
truth,  the  only  way  to  keep  the  Marx- 
ists out  of  power  is  going  to  be  to  force 
the  Salvadoran  oligarchs  to  reform. 
The  people  of  that  coimtry  are  not 
going  to  be  loyal  to  a  government  that 
sponsors  wholesale  murder,  that  de- 
pends on  ^raOTiafSh  Intimidation,  and 
that  has  no  intention  of  easing  the 
burdens  tha^  generations  of  exploita- 
tion have  ofeated.  Nobody,  anywhere, 
is  going  tb  remain  loyal  to  a  govern- 
ment thdt  offers  them  nothing  but 
comiptioh  and  Intimidation.  Sooner  or 
later,  rebeuton  breaks  out. 

In  El  Salvador,  the  roots  of  rebellion 
are  easy  to  see.  There  was  no  rebellion 
in  1972,  when  the  reformists  came  so 
close  to  winning  power,  only  to  have  it 
snatched  away  in  the  most  blatant  of 
fraud.  It  was  only  after  that  great 
steal,  when  it  became  clear  the  Salva- 
doran oligarchs  would  never  accept 
peaceful  change,  that  rebellion  gained 
a  toehold.  It  was  a  situation  tailor 
made  for  Marxists,  who  came  in  and 
said  they  had  a  better  deal 


American  policy,  in  its  persistent  un- 
willingness to  Insist  on  honest  govern- 
ment in  El  Salvador,  in  its  unendtaig 
support  of  rotten  leadership,  repeats 
the  same  mistake  it  made  in  Nicara- 
gua. It  was  not  the  Sandinistas  who 
won:  it  was  the  dictator  Somoza.  who 
finally  toppled  of  his  own  rot. 

If  we  think  that  more  aid  wiU  turn 
the  tide  In  El  Salvador,  we  are  looking 
down  a  long,  dark  tunneL  The  only 
thing  that  will  save  the  day  there  will 
be  a  government  that  Is  worthy  of  the 
name,  a  government  that  the  people  of 
that  poor  country  might  have  some 
reason  to  support  and  believe  in.  Did 
we  not  leam  anything  in  Vietnam?* 


INCREASING  AMERICA'S  IMF 
QUOTA:  ROBIN  H<X)D  IN  RE- 
VERSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Amnmzio)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
requesting  that  the  Congress  approve 
a  dramatic  increase  in  the  U.S.  contri- 
bution to  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  (IMF),  this  administration  has 
taken  but  one  more  of  its  many  steps 
aimed  at  helping  the  rich  and  the  pow- 
erful at  the  expense  of  average  Ameri- 
cans. Like  many  of  the  President's 
other  economic  policies,  I  find  this 
proposal  Incredible  and  indefensible— 
especially  as  he  opposes  many  domes- 
tic programs  that  call  for  financial 
help  to  America's  own  poor. 

Making  loans  to  politically  and  fi- 
nancially troubled,  developing  coun- 
tries has  been  big  business  for  Ameri- 
ca's large  banks  for  some  years  now. 
Indeed,  the  average  annual  rate  of 
growth  of  lending  by  U.S.  banks  to 
these  areas  rose  60.7  percent  from 
1978  to  1981.  American  banks  had  out- 
standing loans  of  approximately  $100 
billion  to  less  developed  coimtrles 
(LDC's)  in  1982;  $43.7  billion  of  that 
was  held  by  this  Nation's  10  largest 
banks  alone;  more  than  76  percent  of 
that  sum  was  held  by  Just  5  banks. 

And  these  loans  are  hardly  spread 
aroimd.  Mexico,  Brazil,  and  Venezuela 
combined  owe  these  10  banks  $37.6  bil- 
lion. The  total  of  $43.7  billion  Is 
reached  when  you  add  Just  three  more 
coimtrles— Argentina,  Yugoslavia,  and 
Chile.  These  six  coimtrles  owe  Citi- 
bank alone  more  than  $9.8  billion. 

In  recent  months  it  has  become  in- 
creasingly apparent  that  some  of  these 
nations  do  not  have  the  financial  re- 
sources necessary  to  either  repay— or 
even  service— the  loans.  For  this 
reason,  the  Reagan  administration  has 
requested  that  the  Congress  approve 
an  Increase  In  the  U.S.  contribution  to 
the  International  Monetary  Fund.  The 
rationale  Is  that  the  financially 
strapped  countries  will  borrow  the 
money  from  the  IMF  and  use  it  to 
repay  the  banks.  Those  who  support 
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this  action  b^eve  that  It  is  the  only 
way  to  avert  a  complete  collapse  of  the 
world  financial  system. 

I  do  not  share  that  view,  for  it  is 
quite  obvious  to  me  that  this  is  noth- 
ing more  than  a  disguised  ploy  to  save 
the  banks.  The  President  wants  to  pre- 
vent not  the  collapse  of  the  world's  fi- 
nancial system  but  any  reducti<m  In 
the  size  of  dividend  checks  received  by 
bank  shareholders.  Quite  frankly,  I 
wonder  why  the  administration  wants 
to  go  to  the  trouble  of  giving  the 
money  to  the  IMP  to  give  to  the  coun- 
tries to  give  to  the  banks.  It  seems  to 
me  that  it  would  be  far  simpler  to  cut 
out  all  the  middlemen  and  Just  take 
the  money  from  the  UJ5.  Treasury  and 
hand  it  over  to  the  large  banks. 

If  there  was  any  reason  to  believe 
that  these  banks  are  the  innocent  vic- 
tims of  their  own  generosity  I  might 
be  able  to  understand  the  administra- 
tion's position.  But  they  are  not.  This 
Is  not  a  case  of  Florence  Nightingale 
catching  typhus.  In  fact,  there  is  wide- 
spread agreement  among  many  ex- 
perts that  these  large  American  banks 
should  not  have  made  many  of  these 
loans  in  the  first  place. 

But  when  the  banks  first  began 
doing  this  on  a  large  scale,  all  they 
saw  were  the  profits.  So  they  Ignored 
prudent  banking  practices  and  Just 
started  lending  the  money  at  high 
rates  of  interest.  Indeed,  they  kept 
doing  it  at  such  a  pace  that  now  these 
loans  represent  up  to  200  percent  of 
their  equity.  And  though  they  got 
themselves  into  this  mess,  they  now 
want  the  CSovemment  of  the  United 
States— the  American  taxpayer— to  get 
them  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  it  awfully  diffi- 
cult to  justify  such  a  course  of  action. 
About  12  million,  or  10.4  percent,  of 
the  American  people  are  unemployed. 
Many  people  are  unable  to  feed  their 
children  or  pay  their  bills.  A  number 
of  these  citizens  recently  testified  on 
this  subject  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Consumer  Affairs  and  Coinage. 
The  subcommittee  heard  from  a 
number  of  witnesses  who  had  gone 
bankrupt  and  lost  both  their  homes 
and  savings  because  their  creditors— 
the  banks— would  not  help  them  refi- 
nance their  debts. 

And  now  the  banks,  who  would  not 
help  Americans,  want  these  same  tax- 
payers to  help  them.  Well.  I  am  afraid 
that  I  cannot  see  it.  I  think  the  banks 
and  their  shareholders,  and  not  the 
American  taxpayers,  should  be  the 
ones  to  bear  the  losses  that  could 
result  from  defaults  on  these  loans. 

It  is  quite  clear  to  me  that  the  loyal- 
ties of  the  President  should  lie  with 
the  real  victims  of  this  recession— the 
unemployed  and  the  homeless.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  administration  seems 
more  concerned  about  the  bankers.  I 
surely  hope  that  the  Congress  will  do 
everything  in  its  power  to  help  those 
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Americans  who  really  need  Its  help 
bef <ne  It  evoi  oonsMen  coming  to  the 
reaeue  of  imprudent  bankers  and  debt' 
rfcldai  developing  countries^ 
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TRADK  RBCIPROCITY  IN  TELE- 
COMMUNICATIONS AND  INFOR- 
MATION SERVICES 
The  8FBAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Ehglish) 
is  reoognlKd  for  S  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  %)eaker.  today  I 
am  introducing  a  measure  designed  to 
clarify  and  enhance  the  authority  of 
the  Federal  Ccnnmunications  Ccnnmis- 
lion  to  analyse  questions  of  reciprocity 
in  pormltting  entry  by  foreign  tele- 
communications services  and  carriers 
in  the  U.S.  domestic  telecommunica- 
tions market 

Currently,  the  United  States  lus  the 
most  mature  and  sophisticated  tele- 
communications maiket  in  the  world. 
Entry  into  the  U.S.  market  by  foreign 
enterprises  will  be  actively  pursued  by 
those  onerging  information  industries. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  most  for- 
eign governments  restrict  the  entry  of 
American  telecommunications  and 
data  processing  into  their  markets. 
This  is.  in  my  opinion,  unreasonable. 

This  legislation  is  intended  to  re- 
store the  principle  of  fairness.  Impos- 
ing reciprocity  would  involve  permit- 
ting f  oreii^  enterprises  entry  into  the 
domestic  U.S.  market  upon  terms 
which  will  provide  fair  and  equitable 
treatment  when  compared  to  that  pro- 
vided to  American  enterprises  in  the 
home  country  of  the  foreign  enter- 
prise. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  current- 
ly has  the  authority  under  law  to  con- 
sider questions  of  reciprocity  In  deter- 
mlnhig  whether  to  permit  a  foreign 
carrier  to  enter  the  U.S.  market  or  to 
estabUsh  facilities.  However,  that  au- 
thority is  not  clear. 

In  an  attenu>t  to  clarify  the  reciproc- 
ity authority  of  the  FCC,  I  introduced 
identical  legislation.  H.R.  4177,  in  the 
97th  Congress.  In  testimony  presented 
in  1981  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Government  Information.  Justice,  and 
Agriculture,  which  I  chair.  Mark 
R)wler.  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  agreed  that 
the  authority  was  indeed  unclear  and 
endorsed,  in  principle,  the  provisions 
of  the  legislation.  In  his  testimony. 
Chairman  Fowler  stated: 

Although  the  Commlasioii  has  Interpreted 
the  CommunlcatlonB  Act  to  authorise  Com- 
miaaion  acrutW  of  foreign  carrier  recipro- 
cal practioes.  this  authority  has  not  been 
tested  in  the  courts.  Hence,  we  would  wel- 
ccme  the  addition  of  statutory  authority  to 
tmpoae  redmrocal  entry  conditions  on  for- 
eign carrlen  and  information  suppliers. 

Thus,  we  OMlorae  the  thrust  of  HJt  4177 
...  a  bQl  that  would  empower  the  Commis- 
sion to  impose  entry  restrictions  on  foreign 
entitles  seeking  aooea  to  American  maikets. 


This  legislation  is  drafted  to  address 
one  problem  area— trade  in  telecom- 
munications and  informaticm  services. 
However,  telecommunications  and  in- 
fmmation  services  is  not  the  only  in- 
dustry adversely  affected  by  the  activi- 
ties of  foreign  firms  and  the  restrictive 
trade  policies  of  other  nations.  In 
many  segments  of  our  economy,  for- 
eign firms  are  competing  against  UJ3 
industry  for  the  American  consumer's 
dollar.  I  would  guess  that  every 
Member  of  this  House  could  point  to 
an  industry  affected  by  foreign  compe- 
tition, whether  it  is  automobiles,  steel, 
agricultural  products,  or  whatever. 

Reciprocity  Is  not  a  new  idea.  Under 
existing  trade  law.  reciprocity  can  be 
imposed  for  some  products.  However, 
those  provisions  do  not  provide  the  au- 
thority necessary  to  impose  reciprocity 
for  services.  Although  this  particular 
measiu%.  by  amending  the  Communi- 
cations Act.  only  affects  telecommuni- 
cations services.  I  hope  this  measure 
can  serve  as  a  focal  point  to  dettate  the 
pressing  trade  issues  facing  this 
Nation  and,  perhaps,  serve  as  a  model 
for  other  future  reciprocity  provisions 
to  address  the  similar  problems  affect- 
ing other  U.S.  Industries. 

I  believe  it  is  time  for  the  Congress 
to  set  In  motion  the  machinery  to 
Impose  reciprocity.  Therefore,  I  urge 
prompt  passage  of  this  needed  legisla- 
tion. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

H.R.  2297 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  to  authorize  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  to  regulate  the  entry  of 
foreign  telecranmunications  carriers  into 
domestic  United  States  telecommunica- 
tions markets  upon  terms  which  are  recip- 
rocal with  terms  under  which  United 
States  telecommunications  carriers  are 
permitted  entry  into  the  foreign  markete 
Involved 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houu  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  Statet  of 
America  in  Congre**  auemhled.  That  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934 
(47  UJS.C.  152)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(cXl)  The  Commission  shall  have  au- 
thority to  conduct  Inquiries,  and  establish 
policies,  rules,  regulations,  and  require- 
ments, applicable  to  permitting  the  entry  of 
foreign  telecommunications  services  and 
foreign  teleconmiunications  carriers  into  do- 
mestic United  States  telecommunications 
marlLets  upon  terms  and  conditions  which 
are  reciprocal  with  the  terms  and  conditions 
under  which  United  States  telecommunica- 
tions services  and  United  States  telecom- 
munications carriers  are  permitted  entry 
into— 

"(A)  the  foreign  nation  In  which  the  oper- 
ations of  such  foreign  telecommunications 
service  or  such  foreign  telecommunications 
carrier  are  based;  or 

"(B)  the  foreign  nation  under  the  laws  of 
which  such  foreign  telecommunications 
serrioe  or  such  foreign  telecommunications 
carrier  is  established. 

No  other  provision  of  tills  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  limit  or  otherwise  restrict  the  au- 
thority of  the  Commission  established  in 
this  paragraph. 


"(2)  In  carrying  out  tU  authority  under 
paragraph  (1).  the  Canuniatoo  sbaD  bave 
the  authority  to  inquize  into  any  charge, 
practice,  dawlflratinn.  requirement,  or  pro- 
vision of  a  servtoe.  fsdllty.  or  product  by 
any  carrier  in  order  to  determine  if  such 
charge,  practice,  trlssriflratlnn.  requlrenoent. 
or  provlalan  of  a  aervloe,  facility,  or  product 
is  Jiut  and  reasonable,  promotes  the  pubUe 
convenience  and  necearity.  and  ennires  the 
equitable  treatment  and  competlttve  posi- 
Uon  of  United  States  enterprtaes  in  interna- 
tional maritets. 

"(3)  The  Commission  shall  adopt  such 
rules,  regulations.  poUdes,  requlremmts. 
and  procedures,  and  roMS  impose  such  re- 
strictions upon  a  foreiim  telecommunica- 
tions carrier  or  a  foreign  telecommunica- 
tions service,  as  it  determines  to  be  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection  and  to  carry  out  its 
determinations  under  this  subsection. 

"(4XA)  In  conducting  any  inquiry  under 
paragraph  (1),  the  Commission  shall  request 
and  consider  the  views  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  United  SUtes  Trade  Repre- 
sentative. 

"(B)  The  President  may,  not  later  than 
forty-five  days  after  any  final  determination 
of  the  Commission  regarding  the  Imposition 
of  reciprocal  restrictions  upon  a  foreign 
telecommunications  carrier  or  a  foreign 
telecommunications  service,  veto  such  final 
determination  if  the  President  determines 
that  such  final  determination  will  injure  the 
foreign  policy  interests  of  the  United  SUtes. 
"(C)  If  the  President  decides  to  take  any 
action  under  this  paragraph,  he  shall  pub- 
lish notice  of  his  determination,  including 
the  reasons  for  the  determination,  in  the 
Federal  Register.  Unless  he  determines  that 
expeditious  action  is  required,  the  President 
shall  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  presen- 
tation of  views  concerning  the  taking  of 
such  action. 
"(5)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection: 
"(A)  The  term  'foreign  telecommunica- 
tions carrier'  means  any  common  carrier 
which  Is— 

"(1)  an  alien  or  the  representative  of  an 
alien; 

"(ii)  a  foreign  government  or  representa- 
tive of  a  foreign  govenunent; 

"(ill)  a  corporation,  partnership.  Joint  ven- 
ture, or  other  legal  entity  organized  or  es- 
tablished under  the  laws  of  a  foreign  nation; 
or 

"(iv)  a  corporation  more  than  20  percent 
of  the  capital  stock  of  which  is  owned  of 
record  or  voted  by  or  on  belialf  of,  an  alien 
or  the  representative  of  an  alien,  a  foreign 
government  or  representative  of  a  foreign 
government,  or  a  corporation,  partnership. 
Joint  venture,  or  other  legal  entity  orga- 
nized or  esUblished  under  the  laws  of  a  for- 
eign nation. 

"(B)  The  term  'foreign  telecommunica- 
tions service'  means  any  telecommunica- 
tions service  or  related  service,  more  than  20 
percent  of  the  revenues  or  profit  of  which 
accrues  (or  would  accrue  if  disbursements 
were  made)  to— 

"(1)  an  alien  or  the  representative  of  an 
alien; 

"(ii)  a  foreign  government  or  representa- 
tive of  a  foreign  government; 

"(ill)  a  corporation,  partnership.  Joint  ven- 
ture, or  other  legal  entity  organized  or  es- 
tablished under  the  laws  of  a  foreign  nation; 
or 

"(iv)  a  corjMration  more  than  20  per 
centum  of  the  capital  stock  of  wliich  is 
owned  of  record  or  voted  by  or  on  behalf  of, 
an  alien  or  the  representative  of  an  alien,  a 


foreign  government  or  repreaentattve  of  a 
teeign  government,  or  a  corporation,  part- 
oershlp.  Joint  venture,  or  other  legal  entity 
organiied  or  established  under  the  laws  of  a 
foreign  nation. 

"(C)  The  term  'telecommunications' 
means  any  transmission,  emission,  or  recep- 
tion of  signs,  signals,  writings,  images,  and 
sound  or  intelligenoe  of  any  nature  by  wire, 
radio,  optical,  or  other  electromagnetic  sys- 
tems. Such  term  includes  radio  communica- 
tion or  communication  by  radio,  as  defined 
in  section  3(b).".* 


IF  WE  ARE  HELPING  THEIR 
ECONOMIES  THROUGH  THE 
IMF.  THEY  SHOX7LD  NOT  BE 
CLOBBERING  OURS  WITH 
TRADE  RESTRICTIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas  (Mr.  GucKMAit) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Iklr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
require  our  U.S.  Director  of  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  to  cast  our 
vote  against  any  use  of  any  resources 
of  the  Fund  by  members  of  the  IMF 
which  fail  to  take  steps  to  eliminate 
all  Import  restrictions  and  unfair 
export  subsidies  which  serve  to  effec- 
tively restrict  exports  from  the  United 
States.  We  are  being  asked  by  the  ad- 
ministration to  Increase  our  commit- 
ment of  resources  to  the  IMF  to  the 
tune  of  over  $8  billion.  At  the  same 
time,  a  number  of  the  countries  which 
are  taking  advantage  of  IMF  resources 
are  Imposing  restrictions  on  the  impor- 
tation of  our  products.  In  effect,  then, 
we  are  helping  their  economies  out  of 
a  Jam  at  the  same  time  they  are  im- 
posing restrictions  on  imports  from 
the  United  States  that  are  adding  to 
our  economic  ills.  That  is  ludicrous. 
These  countries  should  not  be  biting 
the  hand  that  feeds  them. 

I  can  tell  you  with  certainty  that 
this  is  not  a  theoretical  problem.  It  is 
a  reality.  Brazil,  for  example,  which  is 
a  member  of  the  IMF  and  which  is 
currently  benefiting  from  Fund  assist- 
ance, at  the  same  time  has  imposed 
very  stringent,  virtually  prohibitive  re- 
strictions on  the  Import  of  U.S.  gener- 
al aviation  aircraft.  I  Just  cannot  un- 
derstand why  we.  as  a  Nation  which 
has  taken  a  strong  stand  in  favor  of 
free  and  open  trade,  should  be  a  patsy 
by  providing  a  large  portion  of  the 
fimds  necessary  to  bail  out  the  same 
governments  that  are  imposing  unfair 
trade  restrictions. 

My  legislation  is  very  similar  to  a  bUl 
introduced  by  Senator  Risgle  of 
Michigan.  As  the  Congress  moves  on 
to  consider  the  whole  question  of  in- 
creased U.S.  commitments  to  the  IMF, 
I  would  hope  that  this  factor  would  be 
seriously  examined  and  fully  ad- 
dressed.* 


MICHAEL  R.  PANELLI— A  FINE 
ATTORNEY  AND  CITIZEN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
Ueman  from  California  (Mr.  Pahrta) 
is  recognized  for  8  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  retirement  of  one  of  the 
finest  citizens  of  the  16th  District  of 
California.  Iflchael  R.  PanelU. 

After  a  career  spanning  some  33 
years,  Mike  Panelll  is  retiring  to  spend 
time  on  his  writing,  golfing,  and  other 
Interests.  His  career  has  been  an  out- 
standing one  and  an  example  to  many 
a  beginning  attorney,  including 
myself.  His  success  in  the  courtroom 
has  been  exceeded  only  by  his  generos- 
ity to  those  in  need  of  legal  services. 
His  greatest  attribute  is  that  he  under- 
stands people.  Knowledge  of  the  law, 
(X>urtroom  tactics,  procedural  aware- 
ness—aU  are  important  aspects  that 
Mike  has— but  the  quality  that  brings 
It  altogether  Is  an  understanding  of 
people. 

In  addition.  Mike  has  been  an  active 
member  of  the  community.  He  served 
for  many  years  on  the  draft  board  of 
Monterey  County,  on  various  commu- 
nity committees,  and  the  local  little 
league.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Moose  Lodge.  In  addition  to  the  Amer- 
ican, Callfoniia.  and  Monterey  County 
Bar  Associations. 

During  his  long  career,  Mike  Panelll 
has  earned,  and  received,  a  great  deal 
of  respect  from  his  peers  in  the  legal 
community,  from  those  he  has  helped 
dlrec;tly,  and  from  all  those  who  Imow 
of  his  dedication  and  concern.  I  imow 
my  colleagues  Join  me  In  wishing  him 
a  gocxl  retirement  and  hoping  that  his 
work  on  behalf  of  his  community  will 
continue  in  full  force.* 


MALT  BEVERAGE  INTERBRAND 
COBCPETITION  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Brooks)  is 
recx>gnlzed  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  BR<X)KS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  Introducing  the  Malt  Beverage  In- 
terbrand  Competition  Act.  This  bill 
states  that  nothing  in  the  Federal 
antitrust  laws  shall  make  unlawful  the 
practice  of  brewers  and  wholesalers 
entering  Into  agreements  giving  whole- 
salers the  exclusive  right  to  sell  a  par- 
ticular brand  of  malt  beverage  within 
a  particular  territory,  provided  that 
those  beverages  are  In  substantial  and 
effective  competition  with  other  malt 
beverage  products  within  that  defined 
geographic  area. 

The  bUl  is  consistent  with  the  Su- 
preme Court's  holdings  In  cases  Involv- 
ing the  use  by  manufacturers  of  exclu- 
sive territorial  agreements  for  distri- 
bution. The  bill  applies  only  to  cus- 
tomer and  territorial  restrictions.  It 


should  be  construed  to  legalize  the  en- 
forcement of  provisions  by  means  of 
price-fixing  agreements,  horizontal  re- 
straints of  trade,  or  group  boycotts,  if 
such  activities  would  otherwise  be  im- 
lawfuL  The  bill  also  specifies  that  its 
enactment  "shall  not  invalidate  or 
affect  any  provisicm  of  the  laws  of  any 
State."  States  would  retain  their  au- 
thority to  control  the  distribution  and 
sale  of  beer  and  other  malt  products  in 
whatever  ways  they  deem  appropriate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  legislation  allowing  ter- 
ritorial agreements  between  malt  bev- 
erage manufacturers  and  distributors 
would  be  a  means  of  preserving  an  ex- 
isting beer  distribution  structure  that 
has  served  America's  consumers  welL 
Under  an  exclusive  distribution  ar- 
rangement, one  distributor  services  all 
accounts  within  a  particular  sales  ter- 
ritory: Small  mom  and  pop  outlets 
with  low  volume,  as  well  as  more  lucra- 
tive retail  operations  with  higher  vol- 
umes of  sales  such  as  grocery  and  drug 
chains. 

This  structure,  and  the  livelihoods 
of  thousands  of  business  people  who 
run  medium  and  small-size  distributor- 
ships, would  be  threatened  by  the  en- 
croachment of  larger  distributors  of 
malt  beverage  prcxlucts  Into  smaller 
distributors'  regions.  Without  the  pro- 
tec;tion  of  exclusive  territorial  agree- 
ments such  as  would  be  permitted 
under  this  legislation,  an  encroaching 
distributor  could  easUy  skim  off  the 
most  profitable  and  easily  serviced 
retail  outlets,  leaving  little  of  value  to 
be  handled  by  home-town  distributors. 
Lower  oversJI  quality  of  service  and 
less  effective  distribution  of  l>eer  and 
other  malt  beverage  products  would  be 
the  result. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Malt  Beverage  In- 
terbrand  Competition  Act  g^ned  the 
support  of  a  large  number  of  cospon- 
sors  during  the  97th  Congress.  I  hope 
that  this  legislation  will  receive  care- 
ful and  prompt  consideration  during 
the  98th  Congress.* 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  REFORM 
LEGISLATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
CoTKi)  Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  COYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  Introducing  legislation  designed  to 
ease  the  financial  burden  often  faced 
by  the  families  of  social  security  re- 
cipients when  the  lieneficlary  dies. 
This  legislation  would  amend  title  II 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide 
for  a  more  equitable  distribution  of 
the  lump-sum  death  benefit  and  would 
also  provide  for  a  monthly  insurance 
benefit  to  be  paid  to  the  survivors  on  a 
prorated  basis  for  the  month  In  which 
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a  recipient  dies.  These  are  two  areas 
which  were  not  addressed  by  the 
Social  Security  Reform  Commission 
and  the  subsequent  legislation. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  social  se- 
curity program,  a  lump  sum  benefit 
has  been  paid  to  eligible  beneficiaries 
upon  the  death  of  a  worker.  Prior  to 
September  1981.  several  categories  of 
survivors  were  eligible  to  receive  this 
benefit  However,  the  1981  Reconcilia- 
tion bill  revised  the  law  to  allow  only  a 
surviving  spouse   or  dependent  chil- 
dren to  receive  the  lump  sum  benefit. 
My  legislation  would  expand  the  eligi- 
bility  list   to   include   nondependent 
chfldren  and  parents  of  the  deceased 
worter.  I  believe  this  adjustment  is 
necessary  to  reduce  the  nimiber  of  in- 
stances in  which  the  burden  of  funeral 
expenses  falls  on  family  members  who 
are  not  entitled  to  receive  the  lump 
sum  benefit.  In  the  event  that  there 
are  no  survivors,  the  lump  sum  would 
be  paid  to  the  estate  of  the  recipient. 
The  lump  siun  benefit  would  remain 
at  $255. 

The  second  part  of  my  legislation  at- 
tempts to  rectify  another  inequity  in 
the  social  security  system.  Under  cur- 
rent law.  a  benefit  is  not  paid  for  the 
month  in  which  the  beneficiary  dies, 
regardless  of  when  in  the  month  the 
death  occurs. 

The  inequities  in  the  present  system 
are  clearly  illustrated  by  two  of  the 
many  cases  that  have  been  dealt  with 
by  my  district  staff.  MyrUe  C's  hus- 
band died  on  July  30,  only  1  day 
before  the  end  of  the  month.  Unaware 
that  she  was  not  entitled  to  the  July 
check,  his  widow  cashed  the  check  to 
pay  for  expenses  which  she  and  her 
late  husband  had  incurred  during  the 
month.  This  elderly  widow  Is  now  re- 
quired to  fiilly  reimburse  the  Social 
Security  Administration  for  the 
amoimt  of  the  Jxily  check. 

In  another  case,  a  disabled  husband 
died  on  the  20th  of  the  month,  leaving 
a  wife  and  four  children.  The  social  se- 
curity disability  benefit  of  $660  had  to 
be  retiuTied  to  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration, even  though  the  benefi- 
ciary lived  for  two-thirds  of  the 
month. 

Under  the  legislation  which  I  am  in- 
troducing today,  wives  and  dependent 
children  would  be  allowed  benefits  for 
those  days  of  the  month  that  a  recipi- 
ent was  alive,  thus  alleviating  the 
burden  on  survivors  faced  with  an  un- 
expected loss  of  income.  The  Social 
Security  Administration  estimates 
that  this  provision  would  cost  approxi- 
mately $310  million  in  fiscal  year  1983. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
this  effort  to  eliminate  these  current 
inequities  in  the  social  security  system 
by  supporting  this  important  legisla- 
tion. 
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LEGISLATION        TO         PROVIDE 
MORE      ADEQUATE      FUNDING 
FOR  LOW-INCOME  ENERGY  AS- 
SISTANCE PROGRAM 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order  of  the  House,  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Sharp) 
Is  recognised  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
introduce  legidation  to  provide  more 
adeqiiate  funding  for  the  low-Income 
energy  assistance  program. 

The  program  was  created  by  the 
Congress  in  1981  to  assist  those  con- 
sumers who  were  most  severely  im- 
pacted by  spirallng  energy  prices  In 
the  wake  of  the  Arab  oil  embargo.  At 
that  time.  Congress  recognized  that 
among  the  elderly,  the  poor,  and  the 
unemployed  were  Americans  who  were 
being  forced  to  devote  unbearable  per- 
centages of  their  limited  incomes  to 
meet  basic  energy  costs. 

Congress  acted  conscientiously  when 
it  established  this  program   2   years 
ago.  Today,  the  reasons  for  maintain- 
ing this  program  at  realistic  levels  are 
even  more  compelling.  Eiiergy  prices 
have  continued  to  increase  at  alarming 
rates  since  1981.  The  average  electrici- 
ty bill  has  Increased  by  over  65  per- 
cent, the  average  natural  gas  bill  by 
nearly  110  percent,  and  the  average 
heating  oil  bill  by   140  percent.  Al- 
though heating  oil  prices  have  stabi- 
lized during  the  past  year  and  in  some 
areas  have  begim  to  decrease  slightly, 
prices  for  natural  gas  and  electricity 
continue  to  rise.  In  some  localities  the 
price  of  natiu^  gas  has  increased  by 
over  60  percent  in  the  last  year  alone. 
At  recent  hearings,  and  during  the 
past  Congress,  we  have  heard  from 
several  groups  representing  business, 
constimer.  and  utility  interests,  indi- 
cating that  from  $3  billion  to  $7  billion 
may  be  necessary  to  achieve  adequate 
coverage  of  those  in  need  of  and  eligi- 
ble   for   assistance.    For   example,    a 
study  by  the  Conservation  Foundation 
and  the  Committee  for  Economic  De- 
velopment (CED),  estimating  the  level 
of  need  at  up  to  $7  billion,  said: 

Part  of  this  increase  can  be  attributed  to 
the  general  inflation  rate,  but  half  or  more 
represents  the  amount  by  which  the  poor 
are  worse  off  in  real  terms  because  of 
higher  energy  prices. 

The  administration's  own  data  indi- 
cate that  only  about  40  percent  of  all 
eligible  recipients  are  being  served  at 
present  funding  levels. 

There  is  additional  congressional 
concern  about  the  problems  faced  by 
the  Nation's  new  poor— the  unem- 
ployed. Since  the  administration's 
data  was  prepared,  unemplojnnent  has 
risen  from  7.6  percent  to  a  level  above 
10  percent.  That,  sadly,  is  3  million  po- 
tential new  recipients. 

How  has  the  administration  respond- 
ed to  the  increased  needs  for  the  pro- 
gram? 

For  fiscal  year  1983  the  administra- 
tion sought  only  $1.3  billion  for  this 


program,  a  one-third  cut  from  the 
fiscal  year  1983  leveL  Congress  found 
that  unacceptable.  During  the  closing 
hours  of  the  97th  Congress,  we  provid- 
ed $1,975  billion  for  1983.  Further,  in  a 
separate  action  the  Congress  ordered 
the  Department  of  Energy  to  release 
$200  million  from  the  oil  overcharge 
trust  fund  to  supplement  existing 
fimding  of  low-income  energy  assist- 
ance, weatherizatlon  assistance,  or 
other  conservation  programs.  As  a  con- 
sequence, funds  available  for  low- 
income  energy  assistance  and  related 
programs  amounted  to  $2,175  billion 
for  fiscal  year  1983. 

Once  again,  the  administration  has 
proposed  $1.3  billion  as  the  appropri- 
ate funding  level  for  fiscal  year  1984. 
This  would  result  in  a  40-percent  cut 
in  the  face  of  increased  need. 

Our  historically  high  budget  deficit 
demands  legislative  prudence,  but  not 
the  abandonment  of  our  Nation's  poor 
and  low  income  elderly  families  at  the 
very  time  of  greatest  need. 

Guided  by  that  principle,  the  three 
provisions  of  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
are  quite  simple. 

Section  1  provides  $2.5  billion  in 
fimding  authorization  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  year  1984.  This  would  provide  a 
33-percent  increase  over  the  authoriza- 
tion level  of  the  previous  2  fiscal  years 
and  a  27-percent  increase  over  the 
level  actually  provided  by  the  Con- 
gress for  fiscal  year  1983.  This  is  far 
less  than  the  increases  in  unemploy- 
ment and  energy  costs  during  the 
same  period  and  significantly  below 
most  estimates  of  need. 

The  low-income  energy  assistance 
program  also  provides  funding  for 
weatherizatlon.  as  well  as  direct  fuel 
payments.  The  higher  funding  level 
provided  in  my  proposal  will  allow  for 
the  increased  ability  to  weatherize  the 
homes  of  the  poor  and  elderly  and  po- 
tentially minimize  the  need  for  in- 
creased fuel  assistance  in  the  future. 
This  weatherizatlon  portion  will  also 
provide  additional  Jobs. 

Section  2  would  provide  a  new,  lower 
limitation  on  the  amount  of  funds 
whicb  may  be  carried  over  by  a  State 
for  use  in  the  next  fiscal  year.  Some 
Members  have  been  concerned  about 
the  large  amount  of  funds  which 
many  States  have  carried  over,  al- 
though the  carryovers  appear  to  have 
been  a  result  of  late  and  uncertain 
funding  from  the  Federal  level.  This 
provision  will  reduce  from  25  percent 
to  15  percent  the  amoimt  that  can  be 
carried  over.  It  allows  in  the  State, 
however,  sufficient  flexibility  to  insure 
that  adequate  funding  is  available  in 
the  first  quarter  of  the  new  fiscal  year 
should  Congress  or  the  administration 
delay  the  release  of  funds. 

Section  3  would  Insure  that  ade- 
quate Information  will  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  Congress  on  a  State-by- 
State  basis  to  measure  the  effectlve- 
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and  efficiency  of  this  progranL 
Tlie  lack  of  adequate  Infonnation  has 
been  a  conoem  of  many  Members  and 
has  led  to  mo^  uneastneas  over 
wbeOuT  or  not  the  funding  level  was 
appropriate  and  aenring  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  intended.  Further, 
this  provision  would  help  Congress 
ooDduet  more  thorougAi  oversight  and 
limit  the  potential  for  fraud  and 
abuse. 

Our  most  disadvantaged  dttens  face 
a  double  whammy.  Tlirou^  no  fault 
of  thdr  own.  oonsumets  have  seen 
inloes  escalate  by  staggoing  propor- 
tions  at  the  very  ttane  when  thdr  abili- 
ty to  pay  is  dlmlnlslied.  In  ll^t  of  the 
increasing  need  for  assistanoe,  I  urge 
my  oc^eagues  to  Join  me  in  suinwrt  of 
this  legisIatkHi.* 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Gatdos  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wsi^rr).  after  4  pjn.  today  through 
the  balance  of  the  weA,  on  account  of 
a  death  in  the  family. 

Mr.  Yatroh  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
WvaBT).  for  today  and  Thursday. 
March  24,  on  account  of  illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Coats)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matolal:) 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  for  10 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  GuDT,  for  60  minutes,  April  6. 

Mr.  Pabhis,  for  15  minutes,  March 
34. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DoHiRDXT)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mi.  Gorzalb.  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ambuhzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kwm.Tim.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  GucKMAH.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  PAmTTA.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bbooks.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Com,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Shabp.  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Ms.  Oakak,  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  mate- 
rial during  Humphrey-HawUns  debate 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Coats)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.lATT. 


Mr.  BK>oiinau>  In  four  instances. 
Mr.  RouLSO. 

Mr.  FOBSTtHK. 

Mr.JBFans. 

Mr.  Paoi.  In  four  Instances. 

Mr.McGsATH. 

Mr.  McKiMHsr  In  two  histancea. 

Mr.  Mom  of  North  Carcdina. 

Mr.  BuLST. 

Mr.  MOOBBBAS. 

Mr.  Ixwzs  of  California. 

Mr.  YoOTRi  of  Alaska. 

Mr.TAUKB. 

Mr.  LAa<»iABSDio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  SuuMWAT. 

Mr.  NiSLSoa  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Ebloibobh. 

Mr.  POBTBB. 

Mr.  Pblds. 
Mr.  Stump. 
Mr.  Woir. 

Mr.WALKBL   * 

Mr.  Lewis  of  norida. 
Mr.  GiiMAH. 

Mr.  C(»OOBAH. 

Mr.  Mablbi^  In  two  Instances, 
(The  following  Monbers  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DomBiT)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter) 
Mr.  Babmbs. 

Mrs.  SCHBOBDSB  In  two  trartJm««t»« 

Mr.  Lahtos  In  two  Instannfs, 

Mr.  MooDT  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Udall. 

BCrs.  Hall  of  tfmHtim 

Mr.  Fascbx  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rahall. 

Mr.  HoTBB  in  three  instances. 

MrB.OOLLIHS. 

Mr.  BEnxHSOH. 

Mr.  Bubtoh  of  California. 

Mr.  TOBBICBLLI. 

Mr.  OiiiBUBB. 

Mr.  MoBBisoH  of  Connecticut. 

Mr.  RODIHO. 

Mr.  njOBio  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dtmaixt. 

Ms.  Kaptdb. 

Mr.  Yatbs. 

Mr.  Obtiz. 

Mr.  Vnrro. 

Mr.  DwT^  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Rob. 

Mr.  Stabk. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Montana. 

Mr.  IJkPALCK. 

Mr.  Pepfdl 
Mr.  G<«B. 
Mr.  Wazmah. 
Mr.  Shblbt. 

Mr.  SmOB  in  two  tna^Mmt^ 
Mr.  KOLTBB. 

Mr.  DnrcsLL. 

Mr.  Pbasb. 

Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall.  Jb. 

Mr.  BOUCHBL 
Mr.  SCHEOBB. 


&  MS.  An  act  to  settle  certain  daimi  at 
the  MaataaittiKket  Fequot  ] 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  OOYNK  Mr.  I^ieaker.  I  mote 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motkn  was  agreed  to;  aoontl- 
Ingly  (at  8  o'clock  and  S  tnfaiiit*«  pjn.). 
the  House  adjourned  untU  tonionow, 
Thursday.  Man^  34.  IMS.  at  11  ajn. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  dause  3  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communicattons  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

111.  A  mmmmifcTitVin  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  tnuamittiiw  pwposed 
supplemental  approprtatiBPS  for  ftaal  rear 
IMS  (or  the  Depaitment  at  Defene  and 
amended  ippropriatlaB  languaae  (H.  Doc 
Na  M-MX  to  the  Onmmtttw  on  Approptia- 
ttooB  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

71S.  A  letter  from  the  Aettaw  Aatatant 
Legal  Advteer  (or  Treaty  AfiEatas.  Depart- 
ment of  State,  tranmlttlnc  ooples  of  liiter- 
natianal  acreementi.  other  than  treattea, 
entered  into  by  the  Dntted  States,  punuant 
to  1  njB.C.  lUMa);  to  the  Committee  on 
Fmelgn  Affaln. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sig- 
nature to  an  enrolled  biU  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  title: 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BROOK& 

HJL  3MX  A  bin  to  eiari^  the  dream- 
stances  under  vhldi  tenttorial  provtslaua  In 
Uocnaes  to  dlatrttNite  and  sdl  trademaiked 
malt  beferase  products  are  lawful  under  the- 
antttmat  laws;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
dldanr. 

By  Mr.  COAIS: 

HJL  2M3.  A  bm  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1M4  to  provide  for  the  ea- 
tablWuBent  of.  and  the  deductinn  of  oontrl- 
butlanB  to.  education  aavlnci  argotmta;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meana. 

By  Mr.  UABCBIX  (for  himaeU.  Mr. 
HAaani.  and  Mr.  Pmnr): 

HJt  2M4.  A  bm  to  amend  the  Agricuttor- 
al  Act  of  1»49  to  r^eal  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  certain  de- 
duetlona  from  the  proceeds  of  milk  maiket-. 
ed  commercially  by  produeen;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Acricolture. 

By  Mr.  DOWMKT  of  New  York  (for 
btanadf  and  Mr.  Ftenn.): 

HJl.  2MS.  A  bOl  to  reduce  temporailly  the 
duty  on  caffehie;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Meana. 

By  Mr.  ERIfMBORN: 

HJC  2M6.  A  bOI  to  amend  the  Bducatton 
ConaoHdatton  and  Improvement  Act  of 
IMl.  to  Improve  the  effect!  vaieas  of  mi- 
grant education  programa.  to  provide  for 
uae  of  the  moat  recent  available  «<•»*""«»> 
cmsus  Inf  ormatlan.  and  for  other  puipoeea; 
to  the  Committee  on  Bdncatian  and  I«bor. 
By  Mr.  FOOUETTA 

HJt  2M7.  A  bOl  to  authoriie  fundlns  for 
emnnmlr  development  and  to  provide  aariat- 
ance  to  unemployed  and  rtlalocated  workerc 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  w«wH»nr  Fl. 
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nanoe  and  Urtaan  Affairs.  Ways  and  Means. 
Public  Works  and  Transportation,  and 
Enovy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FORSTTHE  (by  request): 
HJR.  2968.  A  bill  to  extend  until  October 
1.  IMS.  the  authorisation  for  appropriations 
to  the  migratory  Mrd  conservation  f  luid. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  FRENZEL  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  DoKOAH): 
HJi.  2369.  A  bill  to  provide  special  rules 
for  the  applicatiim  of  sections  4943  and  4943 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  any 
private  foundation  the  principal  asset  of 
which  is  a  bank  holding  company,  to  the 
CiMnmlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Bv  Mr  OARCIA: 
HJl.  3370.  A  bill  to  provide  for  uniform 
tariff  treatment  of  pet  toys;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GUCKMAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
DsacHLS.  and  Mr.  Baowii  of  Colora^ 
do): 
HJl.  3371.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bretton 
Woods  Agreements  Act  to  encourage  reduc- 
ti(m  of  trade  barriers;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  OUARINI: 
HJl.  3373.  A  bill  to  provide  that  pubUc 
works  projects  of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers in  areas  of  high  unemployment  shall 
utilize  not  less  than  40  percent  local  work- 
ers: to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Tran^ortation. 

By  Mr.  SAM  B.  HAT.!..  JR.: 
HJl.  3373.  A  bill  to  amend  section  209  of 
title  18,  United  SUtes  Code,  by  adding  a 
new  subsection  (f );  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  UKKl'KL  of  Hawaii:     

HJi.  2274.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  XVUl  of 
the  Social  Sectirity  Act  to  provide  that  serv- 
ices furnished  by   a  clinical   psychologist 
shall  be  reimbursable  under  medicare  when 
furnished  by  a  health  maintenance  organi- 
sation to  a  member  of  that  organisation; 
Jointly   to   the   Committee   on  Ways  and 
Means  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  JEFPOREJS: 
HR.  2275.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  na- 
tional forest  system  lands  In  the  State  of 
Vermont  for  Inclusion  In  the  National  Wll- 
i-  demess  Preservation  System  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  KENNELLT: 
HJl.  2276.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
to  increase  the  amount  of  death  benefits 
payable  to  public  safety  officers:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciuy- 

By  Bdr  T.ATT*A' 

HJl.  2277.  A  bill  to  amend  section  203  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  to  require,  prior  to  dis- 
posal, that  notice  and  first  right  of  refusal 
be  given  to  certatai  previous  holders  of  sur- 
plus real  property  suitable  for  agricultural 
uses;  to  the  Committee  on  Oovemment  Op- 
erations. 

By  Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa: 

H.R.  2278.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export  Ad- 
mini^ration  Act  of  1979  to  make  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Secretary  of  State  on  li- 
cense applications  for  exports  of  crime  con- 
trol Instruments  binding  on  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LUJAN: 

HJt  2279.  A  blU  to  establish  a  national 
policy  to  provide  for  the  timely  notice,  con- 
duct, approval,  and  record  of  Federal  land 
surveys,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


HJl.  3M0.  A  bill  to  provide  eariy  retire- 
ment benefits  for  atomic  energy  security 
guards  and  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Administration  couriers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  CivU  Service. 
By  Mr.  McCOLLtTM: 
HJl.  3281.  A  bill  to  unify  the  export  ad- 
ministration functions  of  the  UdS.  Govern- 
ment within  the  Office  of  Strategic  Trade, 
to  improve  the  efficiency  and  strategic  ef- 
fectiveness of  export  regulation  while  mini- 
mizing   interference    with    the    ability    to 
engage  in  commerce,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  McKINNET  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Paul.  Mr.  Whitkhubst,  Mr.  Caxhkt, 
Mr.  PaiTCRARO,  Mr.  Frahk.  Mr.  Dah- 

HKIIKTZR,         Mr.         DSLLUMS.         Mr. 

McEwKH.  Blr.  Stokxs.  Mr.  Fkkszkl. 
Mr.    BxiLxifsoM,    Mr.    Qrkkii,    Mr. 
BomoR  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Roemxr, 
Mr.  Rabaix,  Mrs.  SifoWK,  Mr.  FOR- 
SYTHX,  Mr.  JErroROS,  Mr.  D'Amours, 
Mr.  LaFalck,  Mr.  Sncoif,  Mr.  Obkr- 
STAR.  Hi.  Millkr  of  CJalifomla,  Mr. 
Bkvill.  Mr.   Oraoisom.  Mr.   Taukk, 
Mr.  Vkhto,  Mrs.  Mastih  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  O'Brhh.  Mr.  Ouar- 
nn.  Hi.  Brown  of  California.  Mr. 
EiHiAR.  Mr.  HuGHKS,  Mrs.  Collims, 
Mr.    MrrcRELL,    Mr.    Rihaldo,    Mr. 
ComrxRS,  Mr.  Lahtos,  Mr.  Okjdeh- 
soR,  Mr.  MoRRisoM  of  Connecticut, 
Mr.   Marlehkk,   Mr.   McOrath,   Mr. 
Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Fazio.  VLt. 
Fish,  and  Mr.  Lkhmak  of  Florida): 
HJl.  2282.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  to  provide  for  the  therapeu- 
tic use  of  marihuana,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  M(X)RH£AD  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Ralph  M.  Hall,  Mr.  Brotrill,  Mr. 
CoRCORAM.    Mr.    DARifnirrER,    Mr. 
Oxlkt,  Mr.  Blilkt,  Mr.  Lozptlzr, 
Mr.   Oramm.   and   Mr.   Nixlsoh   of 
Utah): 
H.R.  2283.  A  bill  to  reform  the  Federal 
regulation  of  energy  use  and  allocation,  and 
for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs 
and  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Ms.  OAKAR: 
H.R.  2284.  A  bill  to  promote  the  domestic 
recruiting  of  teachers  for  teaching  positions 
in  overseas  dependents'  schools  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr  PATMAN: 
HJl.  2385.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain 
amounts  of  the  revenues  received  by  the 
United  States  under  leases  on  the  Outer 
Contlnential  Shelf  shall  be  used  to  acquire 
petroleum  products  for  the  strategic  petro- 
leum reserve;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  Energy  and 
Commerce,  and  Rules. 
By  Mr.  PAUL: 
HJl.  2286.  A  bill  to  provide  that  UJB.  ciU- 
zenship  shall  be  an  eligibility  requirement 
for  any  benefits  wholly  funded  or  adminis- 
tered by  the  Federal  Oovemment,  and  to 
terminate  any  Federal  assistance  toward 
any  program  of  benefits  in  which  such  as- 
sistance is  used  to  provide  benefits  to  noncl- 
tizens;  to  the  Committee  on  Oovemment 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  PRICX  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
DiCKiifsoM)  (by  request): 
HJl.  2387.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Armed 
Forces  for  procurement,  for  research,  devel- 
opment, test,  and  evaluation,  and  for  oper- 


attoo  and  malntenaooe.  to  preacrtbe  person- 
nel strengths  for  such  flacal  year  for  the 
Armed  Forces  and  for  civilian  employees  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  REGULA: 

HJl.  3388.  A  bill  to  establish  as  an  execu- 
tive department  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  a  Department  of  Trade,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  STARK 

HJl.  2289.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  to  permit  the  disposal  of  surplus  prop- 
erty to  States  and  local  governments  for 
correctional  facility  use;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  TORRICELLI: 

HJl.  2290.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  State,  in  exercising  the  authorities  pro- 
vided by  the  Foreign  Missions  Act,  to  con- 
sider the  impact  on  local  communities  of  ac- 
quisitions by  foreign  missions  of  property 
and  other  benefits  within  those  communi- 
ties and  to  consult  with  appropriate  local 
governments  in  assessing  such  impact;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.R.  2291.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1054  to  allow  an  additional 
year  to  amend  governing  instruments  to 
meet  requirements  for  gift  of  split  Interest 
to  charity;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska: 
HJl.  2292.  A  bill  to  provide  comprehensive 
national  policy  dealing  with  national  needs 
and  objectives  in  the  Arctic;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Technology. 

By  Mr.  'BROOKS  (for  himself  and  Bffr. 

HORTOR): 

H.R.  2293.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Ofice  of 
Federal  Procurement  Policy  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 
By  Mr.  COYNE: 

H.R.  2294.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  H  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  the  equi- 
table distribution  of  the  lump-sum  death 
benefit  and  to  provide  that  a  monthly  instu"- 
ance  benefit  thereunder  shall  be  paid  for 
the  month  in  which  the  recipient  dies  and 
that  such  benefit  shall  be  payable  for  such 
month  only  to  the  extent  proportionate  to 
the  number  of  days  in  such  month  preced- 
ing the  date  of  the  recipient's  death;  Jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means,  and 
Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  DYSON: 

H.R.  2295.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  eliminate  the  social  security 
offset  from  annuities  under  the  survivor 
benefit  plan  to  the  extent  that  any  social  se- 
curity annuity  of  the  survivor  benefit  plan 
annuitant  is  reduced  because  of  a  public  re- 
tirement benefit  received  by  the  annuitant 
based  on  the  aimultant's  own  employment; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

HJl.  2296.  A  bill  to  provide  the  same  an- 
nuity benefits  to  the  surviving  spouses  of 
military  retirees  who  died  before  September 
21, 1972,  but  after  their  discharge  or  release 
from  active  duty,  as  are  provided  to  the  sur- 
viving spouses  of  former  members  who  died 
before  such  date  while  serving  on  active 
duty  after  becoming  eligible  to  retire;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  ENGLISH: 

H.R.  2297.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  authorize  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  to  regulate 
the  entry  of  foreign  telecommunications 


carriers  into  domestic  U.S.  telecommunlca- 
ttona  marlteta  ut>on  terms  which  are  redpro- 
eal  with  terms  under  which  U.S.  telecom- 
munications carriers  are  permitted  entry 
into  the  foreign  markets  involved;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FASCELL  (for  himself.  Mr. 

BaooKnxLD.      Mr.      GmfAH.     Mr. 

RntALDo.  Mr.  Irklaiid.  Mr.  Mica.  Mr. 

SmTB  of  Florida.  Mr.  Brotbill,  Mr. 

Coroorar.  and  Mr.  Cosrada): 

HJl.  2398.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Board  for 

International  Broadcasting  Act  of  1973  to 

provide  for  radio  broadcasting  to  Cuba;  to 

the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Raltr  M.  H«tj.,  Mr.  Harcb. 
Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.   Hiohtowir.  Mr. 
Bartlrt,  Mr.  Lka'th  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Fixlds,  Mr.  Ardrzws  of  Texas.  Mr. 
LoirrLXR.  Mr.  I^lard.  Mr.  Gorzalbe, 
IiCr.    Stbrholm.    Mr.    Wright,    Mr. 
VARsnoRiiT.     Mr.     Brtart.     Mr. 
Pickli.  Mr.  Brooks.  Mr.  Ortiz.  Mr. 
Coldiar  of  Texas,  and  Mr.  Kazir): 
HJl.  3399.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  en- 
forcement of  an  arrangement  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Commission  of  the 
European  Communities  concerning  imports 
of  steel  pipe  and  tube  products:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Itn.  SCHROEDER: 
HJl.  2300.  A  biU  to  provide  that  a  former 
spouse  of  a  Federal  employee  who  Is  mar- 
ried to  such  employee  for  10  years  or  more 
shall  be  entitled  to  a  portion  of  such  em- 
ployee's annuity  and  to  a  portion  of  the  an- 
nuity of  any  surviving  spouse  of  such  em- 
ployee, and  for  other  puipoaea;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  HAMMER8CHMIDT: 
HJl.  2301.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  increase  in 
the  heavy  truck  use  taxes  and  the  retail 
taxes  on  heavy  trucks  and  traUers,  to  re- 
store the  taxes  on  the  manufacturers  of 
trucks.  traUers.  tires,  tubes,  lubricating  oU, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HO'TER: 
H.R.  2302.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Defense 
Department   Overseas   Teachers   Pay    and 
Personnel  Practices  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  LANT08: 
HJl.  2303.  A  bill  entiUed:  "The  National 
Art  Bank  Act  of  1983";  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  ISi.  McCOLLUM  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Shaw): 
HJl.  2304.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  respecting  powers 
and  procedures  in  inunlgratlon  emergencies, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OBERSTAR: 
H.R.  2305.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  extend  cer- 
tain compliance  dates:  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  SHARP: 
HJl.  2306.  A  bill  to  increase  funding  for 
low-income  home  energy  assistance,  to  limit 
use  of  low-income  home  energy  assistance 
funds  made  available  in  prior  years,  and  to 
make  data  collecting  and  reporting  require- 
ments under  the  Low-Income  Home  Energy 
Assistance  Act  of  1981  more  consistent  with 
the  purposes  of  such  act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SIMON  (for  himself,  Mr.  Pkr- 
KiRS,  Mr.  BuRTOR  of  California.  Mr. 
Clat,  Mr.  CoRRADA.  Mr.  Kildkk.  Mr. 
WnxiAits  of  Montana,  Mr.  Kooov- 
SKK.  Mr.  Wasrirotor.  li£r.  Uoall, 


Mr.     OnasTAR,     Mr.     Fazio,     Mr. 

DoROAR.  Mr.  Daschlr,  Mr.  McNultt. 

Mr.  RicBARDSoR,  and  Mr.  Colbcar 

ofMlsMHiri): 
HJl.  3307.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tribally 
Controlled  Community  College  Assistanoe 
Act  of  1978.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

Mr.  BENNETT  (for  himaelf,  Hi.  Mar- 
riott. Mr.  Patmar,  Mr.  O'Brirr,  Mr. 

LsooMARsiRO,    Mr.    Haicbrr.    Mr. 

RiCRARMOR.  Mr.  Grxkr,  Mr.  Prrch- 

ARD,  Mr.  Hortor.  Mr.  Fascbll.  Mr. 

I'HMAR  of  Florida,  Mr.  Ford  of  Ten- 
nessee, Mr.  YouRO  of  Florida,  Mr. 

Lewis  OP  Florida,  Ms.  Oakak.  Hi. 

StTRiA,  Mr.  WoLP.  Hi.  Faortrot.  Mr. 

ROK.  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  Lartos,  Mr. 

Forstthx.     Mr.     Ackbmar.     Mr. 

DwTKR  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Barrxs. 

Mr.  Ratchpord.  and  Mr.  Stokxs): 
H.J.  Res.  215.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  April  3,  1983,  through  April  9. 
1983.  as  "National  Drug  Abuse  Education 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  DURBIN: 
HJ.  Res.  216.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize a  study  of  surveys  to  prevent  flooding 
along  the  Fork  Branch  Creek;  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation and  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  SKEEN: 
HJ.  Res.  217.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  June  12,  1983,  as  "Na- 
tional Free  Enterprise  Week':  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By    Mr.    GRAY    (.tat    himself,    Mr. 

LowRT  of  Washington,  Mr.  Porter. 

Mr.  Jbpvords.  and  Mr.  Corablx.  Mr. 

Arthort.  and  Mr.  McKerrar): 
H.  Con.  Res.  93.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  respecting 
the  administration  of  title  Z  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 


MiaMlORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

43.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Idaho,  relative  to 
adopting  Taiwan  as  a  sister  state;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

44.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  relative 
to  peace  through  strength;  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  and  Foreign 
Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  CJHAPPELL: 

HJl.  2308.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Seyed 
Mortesa  MahboubishariatpaniOil.  Sakineh 
H.  Shirazibeheshi.  and  Atousa  BCahboubi- 
sharlatpanahl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California: 

H.R.  2309.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Ruth  Mitchell;  to  the  CTommittee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  HORTON: 

HJt  2310.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Morde- 
chai  Dror  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 


ByMr.LANTOS: 
HJt  3311.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Samuel 
C.  Willett;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  NELSON  of  Florida: 
HJt  3313.  A  bm  for  the  reUef  of  Space 
Systems  laboratories.   Inc.  of  Melbourne, 
na.;  to  the  Conmiittee  on  the  Judidary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXH,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

HJl.  1:  Mr.  Wiluams  of  Montana. 

HJl.  10:  Mr.  IMKTB.  of  Texas.  Mr.  Suria. 
and  Mrs.  Johrbor. 

H.R.  158:  Mr.  Russo. 

H.R.  171:  Mr.  de  la  Garza. 

H.R.  408:  Mr.  SmoR  and  Mr.  Wbavbr. 

HJl.  618:  Mr.  Trailer.  Mr.  LnraRosroR. 
and  Mr.  Volkmer. 

H.R  635:  Mr.  Murpht.  Mr.  SiOKV.  Mr. 
McNultt.  Mr.  Kogovsbk.  Mrs.  Schrbobr. 
Mr.  Kasich,  Mr.  Hatcher,  Mr.  Eckart.  Mr. 

FORSTTHB,  Mr.  SZRSBRBRZRRBR.  Mr.  Browr 

of  Colorado,  Mr.  Mollohar,  Mr.  Staogbrs. 
Mr.  Apflegate.  Mr.  Dbrrt  Sioth.  Mr. 
RoBMBR.  Mr.  Edoar.  Hi.  Dreier  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  Oxlbt.  Hi.  McCardlebs. 
Mr.  OwBHS,  Mr.  Gilmar.  Hi.  Wuxiams  of 
Montana.  Mr.  Goariri,  Mr.  Rowlard.  Mr. 
Taukx.  Mr.  KiLOBB.  Mr.  SmoR.  Mr.  Mabket. 
Mr.  Ardbrsor.  Mr.  WAsaiRaTOR.  Mr.  Chap^ 
pie.  Mrs.  Boxxr,  Mr.  Stdiip.  Mr.  McCair, 
Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Martir  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.   Darrbkbtbr.   Mr.   Badham.   and   Mr. 

ZSCHAU. 

HJl.  706:  Mr.  Bethunz  and  Mr.  RnwB. 

HJl.  827:  Mr.  Gray.  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa, 
Mr.  Wasrirotor,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  (Dwers. 
Mr.  Hertbl  of  Michigan,  and  Mr.  Edgar. 

H.R.  924:  Mr.  Heftzl  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  Bbil- 
ENSON,  Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Orm- 

GBR,  Mr.  POBTBR.  Hi.  ROGERS,  IlirS.  SCHRXI- 

DER.  and  Mr.  Verto. 

HJl.  1013:  Mr.  Berbutbr. 

H.R.  1020:  Mr.  Dtkallt,  Mr.  DixoR.  Mr. 
Gray,  Hi.  Carters.  Mr.  Moaklbt.  Mr. 
C^lat,  Mr.  Faurtrot,  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  FkARS. 
Mr.  Lbhmar  of  Florida,  Mr.  Scrumbr,  Ma. 
Kaptur,  Mr.  Gbjdbrsor,  Mr.  Ackbricar.  Mr. 
RicHAROsoR,  Mr.  Yates,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California,  Mr.  Kilobb,  Hi.  Stokbb.  Mr.  Ta- 
OHAR.  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Williams  of  Montana. 
Hi.  Dwtbr  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Verto,  Mr. 
Fowler,  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr.  Walgrbr,  Mr. 
MoBRisoR  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Owbrs,  Mr. 
Addabbo,  Mr.  Berkar,  Hi.  Fazio,  Mr. 
Mitchxll,  Mr.  Ratchpord,  Mr.  Wasrirotor, 
Mr.  Weaver.  Mr.  Ortiz.  Mr.  Borior  of 
Michigan.  Mrs.  Colurs,  Mr.  Bates,  and  Mr. 

ECKABT. 

HJl.  1035:  Mr.  Parris. 

HJl.  1083:  Hi.  Berkar,  Mrs.  Bozbr.  Mrs. 
Collirs,  Mr.  Evars  of  Illinois.  Mr.  FkiGRAR. 
Mr.  HoTBR.  Mr.  Lxvire  of  California,  Mr. 
OwERS,  Mr.  Weiss,  and  Mr.  Wtdbr. 

HJt  1092:  Mr.  WnxiAics  of  Ohio. 

HJl.  1097:  Mrs.  BozxR  and  Mr.  LBvnr  of 
Michigan. 

HJl.  1141:  Mr.  Stump  and  Mrs.  Schrobder. 

HJt  1199:  Ms.  Oakar,  Ms.  Fzrraro,  and 
Mr.  TowRS. 

H.R.  1234:  Mr.  Skeltor,  Mr.  Staggers.  Mr. 
SiKORSKi.  and  Mr.  Vbrto. 

HJl.  1249:  Mr.  Torricblu.  Mr.  McHugh, 
Mr.  Gray,  and  Mr.  Weaver. 

HJl.  1272:  Mrs.  Martir  of  Illinois  and  Mr. 

^BRZBL. 

HJl.  1386:  Mr.  Oberstar. 
HR.  1398:  Mr.  Packard. 
HJl.  1409:  Mr.  Patmar. 
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HJL  141t:  Ux.  ROK,  Mr.  Bcnu.  Mr. 
MoCouoM.  Mr.  8*ao.  Mr.  Oqauhi.  Mr. 
^w»— »»^  Ux.  Twill.  Mr.  Wnuun  of 
Ibntana.  Mr.  Cmarra.  Mr.  Jvimnk  Mr. 
IUhux.  Mr.  Toroo  of  norlda.  Mr.  Amora. 
Mr.  Pua.  Mr.  M'»-~«'  of  Oonnecttcnt. 
Mr.  Miw*""  a<  W—htngton.  Mr.  Cans. 
Mr  ■•-"—,  Mr.  CunuB.  Mr.  Wm,  Mr. 
-.«  Mr.  BKOwa  of  CBUfomla.  Mr. 
r.  Mr.  FoouxRA.  Mr.  Dooacx.  and 
Mr.MUL 
HJL  144S:  Mr.  KouofM^ 
ffit  ISST:  Mis.  Bozir.  Mr.  CBuraLO.  Mr. 
Ftno.  Mr.  moaui.  Ms.  ^bouio.  Mr.  Fm- 
w  Mr  OnMAS,  Mn.  Hall  of  Indiana.  Mrs. 
jonnaa  Mr.  IxnM  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Maxsui.  Mr.  OTTnaa.  Mr.  Owon.  Mr. 
rrib.  Mn.  ScHMBiiwi.  Mr.  8taik.  Mr. 
SuaiA.  Mr.  Wamuiwwwi.  and  Mr.  Wolpb. 

Hit.  18S1:  Mr.  Ackomam.  Mr.  Bomoa  of 
Mti*«f",  Mr.  lyAMODas.  Mr.  Oanz.  Mr. 
^■■— .—  Mr.  WABHiiRnoii.  Mr.  Whbat. 
■DdMr.WoLPB. 
H.R.  153S:  Mr.  MASLonB. 
HJL  1604:  Mr.  Ixtixas.  Mr.  db  Looo.  Mr. 
cf^www,  Mr.  AnuBAXB,  Mr.  Mabtim  of 
Morth  Carolina,  and  Mr.  Bbothiu. 

F«  1607:  Mr.  jAOOia.  Mr.  Vabbi  Jaot. 
Mr.  AMxmmr.  and  Mr.  FKBaao. 
HJL  1600:  Mr.  Vabimb  Jaot. 
HJt  1616:  Mr.  Paobtbot.  Mr.  Pobb  of 
Tiiinranrr  Mr.  Knrann.  Mr.  Fkabk.  Mr. 
A/w«.»w  Mr.  RnrAUto.  Mr.  SnBBBi.fwo. 
Mr.  muL.  Mr.  Owbbs.  Mr.  JcmniM.  Mr. 
OuABm.  Mtl  JomnoB.  B£r.  Mbaixb.  Mr. 
WXLBOB.  and  Mr.  Wbatb. 

H.B.  1617:  Mr.  Cabbbt.  Mr.  Coboobah.  Mr. 
FBbbb,  Mr.  liuasnn.  Mr.  McHugh.  Mb. 
MiKOLBKi.  Mr.  Pbabb.  Mr.  Quillbb,  and  Ui. 

HJt  1648:  Mr.  Asoabbo.  Mr.  db  Ujoo,  Mr. 
toma  of  MV'*'«K»".  Mrs.  CoLLnra.  Mr.  Sabo. 
Mr.  FoouBRA.  and  Mr.  Howabb. 

BJt.  165S:  Mr.  Stokbb.  Mr.  Sdbia.  Ms. 
Kardb.  Mr.  PBABB.  Mr.  Cobbaba.  Mr. 
raxcbiobo.  Mrs.  Hall  of  Indiana,  and  Mr. 


HJl.  1741:  Mr.  PBABK.  Mr.  MnxrA.  Mr. 

Vbro.  Mb.  mikdlski.  Mr.  Pobd  of  Tennes- 
see. Mr.  M"—'-»"  of  Oonneettcut.  Mr. 
i^^m,  Mr.  BoBiOB  of  Mlrhlgan.  Mr.  Suhia. 
Mr  Pbabb,  Mr.  Paxio.  Mr.  Wabhibotob.  Mr. 
niiMiiiBii  Mr.  Poaa  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
DVTBB  of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Williams  of 


wn  1S17:  Mr.  Raball.  Mr.  MAaoLi.  Mr. 
PBAMK.  Mr.  TOWBS.  Mr.  Ebwabbb  of  Calif  or- 
nlSL.  Mr.  SioKBS.  Mr.  Wabhomtob.  Mr. 
Vbro.  Mis.  Bozxb.  Mr.  Subia.  and  Mr. 
Cbockbr.  _  

HJl.  1883:  Mis.  8k>wb.  Mr.  Kostmatbb. 
Mr.  Taokb.  Mr.  Pobxbb,  Mr.  Ijbmab  of  Plor- 
kte.  Mr.  WOBB.  Mrs.  Bomb.  Mr.  Etabs  of  D- 
Ilnata.  Mr.  Kooovsbk.  Mr  Bbbbll.  Mr.  Suhia. 
Mr.  BoBioB  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Sckumbb.  Mr. 
RosB.  Mr.  AcxxBiiAB,  Mr.  Ldbdibb.  Mr. 
LcniR  of  California.  Mr.  Rbid.  Mr.  Qbat. 
Mr.  VABBBBCBiFr,  Mr.  Labtob.  Mr.  Oanz. 
Ms.  Kavtob.  and  Mr.  I^labd. 

HJt  »«:  Mr.  Tadkb.  Mr.  Obtix.  Mr. 
Williams  of  Montana,  and  Mr.  Volkmxb. 

HH.  3053:  Mr.  Pbbbzbl  and  Mrs.  Schbbi- 


HJL  1676:  Mr.  Babbbs.  Mr.  Bohi<»  of 
MV^'g",  Mr.  Bbowb  of  California.  Mr. 

COBOOBAB.  Mr.  COBBABA.  Mr.  DOBBBLLT.  Mr. 

DwTBt  of  New  Jeiaey.  Mr.  Dtmallt,  Mr. 
EBOAB.  Mr.  Paobtbot.  Mr.  Pish.  Mr.  Fox- 
srzBB.  Mr.  Ouabibi.  Mr.  Hbbtbl  of  Michi- 
gan. Mr.  Howabb.  Mr.  Hotxx.  Mr.  Huohbs. 
Mr.  HOTTO.  Mr.  Kosimatxb.  Mr.  iMnx  of 
«««.tiigM»  Mr.  Lbbtu  of  Callfomla.  Mr. 
McNoiTT.  Mr.  Mabkkt.  Mr.  Matboplbs.  Mr. 
MoAKLBT,  Mr.  Mollohab,  Mr.  Owxbs.  Mr. 
RaomA.  Mr.  Rob.  Mrs.  Soibxumx.  Mr. 
aroMXS.  Mr.  SuBPauisi.  Mr.  Subia.  Mr. 
Wbiss.  and  Mr.  Whirakb. 

HJt  1693:  Ms.  Karub.  

HH  1094:  Mr.  Wobtlbt.  Mr.  Owbbs.  and 
Mr.  FoasTTHB. 

HJL  1730:  Mr.  Sibaroh. 

HJL  1741:  Mrs.  Collibs. 


HJL  3188:  Mr.  Fobb  of  Tennessee. 
H.J.  Res.  1:  Mr.  Ackxbmab. 
H.J.  Res.  39:  Mr.  Bbowb  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
»-»«m™,  and  Mr.  LaPalcx. 
HJ.  Res.  97:  Mr.  Afplboatx. 
HJ.  Res.  100:  Mr.  Wtux,  Mr.  Hurio.  Mr. 

FlKLDS.    Mr.   MOOBHBAD.    Mr.    EMXXSOB.    Mr. 

Habsxb  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Nichols,  Mr.  Lobg  of 

Louisiana.    Mr.    Moorx.    Mr.   Bkvill.    Mr. 

Blilxt.  Mr.  Dabikl.  Mr.  Jobxs  of  Tennes- 

see,  Mr.  Stbattob,  Mr.  Wuitxuubbt,  Bir. 

Yatbob.  Mr.   LuJAB.  Bdrs.  Bouquabd.  Mr. 

Obbog.  Mr.  CoKcoBAB,  Mr.  Habsxb  of  Utah. 

Mr  Pabbis.  Mr.  Koltbb.  Mr.  OooDLniG.  Mr. 

NiBLSOB  of  Utah.  Mr.  Mnxni  of  Ohio.  Mr. 

Tt^iwiAii,  Mr.  BuBTOB  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Cohtb, 

Mr.  Dahbxmktxb.  Mr.  Dabixl  B.  Cbabk.  and 

Mr.  BiLiXAEis. 
HJ.  Res.  101:  Vi.  Rittxb.  Mr.  Howabb. 

Mr.  Hxtbbb.  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr.  Mabtib  of 

New  York.  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr.  Pbobt,  Mr.  Rox. 
Mr.  FoBXTTHB.  and  Bfr.  Wobtlbt. 

HJ.  Res.  153:  Mr.  Matsui,  Mrs.  Colubs, 
Mr.  Dtmallt.  and  Mr.  Sixobski. 

HJ.  Res.  179:  Mr.  Smtih  of  Iowa.  Mr. 
Stump.  Mrs.  Hall  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Shblbt. 
B£r.  Wnss,  Mr.  Dubbib.  Mr.  Shtbxx.  Mr. 
Dnnrr  Smith,  B4r.  Washibotob,  Mr. 
Babbbs,  Mr.  Fokb  of  Tennessee.  BCr.  Ihb- 
LAHD.  Mr.  Lxwis  of  California.  Mr.  Wtbxb. 
Mr.  LaPalcx.  Mr.  BCavxoulbb,  Mr.  Pbppbb, 
Mr.  Skxltob,  Mr.  Udall.  Mr.  Corxada.  Mis. 
Btbob.  Mr.  Earlt,  Mr.  Vabbxrobipf,  Mr. 
POLXT,  Mr.  Oxxxx.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 
Mr.  RoximoB,  Mr.  Hotxx.  Mr.  Huohxs,  Mr. 
Wnm.  Mr.  Sixobski.  Mr.  Molibaxi.  Mr.  Eb- 
WABBS  of  Callfomia.  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr.  Ouar- 
nn,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Coats.  Mr.  Owxbs,  B4r. 
THOMAS  of  California,  B4r.  Bobior  of  Michi- 
gan. Mr.  Vabbxr  Jagt.  Ui.  Walgrxb.  Mr. 
Subia.  Mr.  Dobbxllt.  Mr.  Richarbsob.  Mr. 


Rob.  Mr.  Dwm  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
03BIXB,  Mr.  Abbabbo,  Mr.  Blilbt,  Mis. 
BOU4UABB.  Mr.  CBAmB.  Mr.  Coboobab.  Mr. 
Albobxa.  Mr.  Laoomabsibo.  Mr.  Donox, 
Mr.  Dtmallt.  Mr.  Ktabs  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Paubtbot.  Mr.  Obamm.  Mr.  Hbhb.  Mr. 
FISH.  Mr.  FooLixiTA.  Mr.  Hobtob,  Mr. 
KiLBB.  Mr.  Lbach  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Howabb. 
Mr.  LnaoBBa,  Mr.  Matsui.  Ms.  Mikulski. 
Mr.  MOAKLXT.  Mr.  Nxal.  Mr.  Obxbstab.  Mis. 
Kxbbxllt.  Mr.  Bxbsll.  Mr.  Pxbkihs.  Mr. 
MnxB  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Robbbts.  Mr.  Robibo, 
Mr.  Skbb.  Mr.  Bbowb  of  California.  Mr. 
Obtix.  Mr.  BCabbior,  Mr.  I^labb,  Mr. 
HiLBB.  Mr.  OiBBOBa.  and  Mr.  Fxxbzbl. 
HJ.  Res.  186:  Mr.  Bobiok  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Hamiltob.  Mr.  Siokxs.  Mr.  Subbquist. 

Mr.  Vbbto,  Mr.  Lobpplb.  Mr.  Eboab.  Mr. 

iMLom,    Mr.    I^wis    of    Callfomia,    Ux. 

McKbbbab,  Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  Huohbs.  Mr. 

BoBBB    of   Tennessee,    Ux.   Howabb,    Mr. 

JOBBS  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Fobstthx,  Mr. 

PUHZB,  Mr.  Chappix.  Mr.  O'Bxixb,  Mr. 

Wazmab,  Mr.  Bbilbbsob,  Mr.  Spbatt,  Mr. 

Hbptbl  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  Hxpkxr,  Mr.  Buxtob 

of  California.  Mr.  Mobtoombbt,  Mr.  Ixach 

of  Iowa,  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr.  Bbothill.  and 

Mr.  Slattbbt. 
H.  Can.  Res.  45:  Mr.  Cabb.  BIr.  Fish,  and 

Mr.  LuBBiBX. 
H.  Con.  Res.  89:  Mr.  Evabs  of  Illinois,  and 

Mr.  PXBBT. 

H.  Res.  17:  Mr.  Aboxxsob.  Mr.  Bbilbbsob. 
Mrs.  BozBB,  Mr.  GxKAS.  Mr.  Hxrxl  of 
Hawaii,  Mr.  Kasich.  Mr.  I^hmab  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Lobg  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Lowkt  of 
Washington.  Mr.  Moaklkt.  Ux.  Mratxb. 
B€r.  Obxrstar.  Mr.  Patixrsoh.  Mr.  Pxppkr. 
Mr.  Stabgxlabb.  Mr.  Torrxs.  Mr.  Vabbxr 
Jagt.  Mr.  Vxbto,  Mr.  Whtixhurst.  and  Mr. 
Williams  of  Montana 

H.  Res.  67:  Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  MacKat,  Mr. 
Whxat,  Mr.  SisiSKT,  Mr.  Axchxr.  Mr.  Fohb 
of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Oray,  Mr.  Wisx.  Mr. 
Dtsob.  and  Mr.  Lbbmah  of  C&llfomia. 

H.  Res.  119:  Un.  Collirs  and  Mr.  Cbock- 
br. 
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DELETIONS  OP  SPONSORS  PROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 
HJl.  1405:  Mr.  Stokxs. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 
55.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  Board  of  Aldermen,  SomervUle,  Mass., 
relative  to  air  quality  standards  and  acid 
rain;  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce. 


{Legislative  day  of  Monday,  March  21. 1983) 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m..  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
caUed  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Thurmono). 


PRATCH 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  DJD..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer 

Let  us  pray: 

Jehovah  God  of  the  Covenants  old 
and  new,  as  we  enter  the  season  of 
Passover  and  Easter,  may  we  be  mind- 
ful of  the  significant  events  in  history 
which  they  celebrate.  We  praise  Thee 
for  the  liberation  of  Israel  after  long 
years  of  bondage.  We  thank  Thee  for 
the  incalculable  contribution  in  the 
family,  music,  science,  finance,  the 
arts  and  business  which  Thy  people, 
the  Jews,  have  made  to  history. 

We  praise  Thee  for  the  gift  of  Thy 
Son.  Saviour  and  Lord  of  History— for 
His  peerless  life.  His  selfless  death  as 
the  Lamb  of  God  wiiich  taketh  away 
the  sins  of  the  world.  We  thank  Thee 
for  His  victory  over  death  and  the 
grave  In  resurrection  and  for  the 
promise  of  His  re-entry  into  history  to 
reign  as  king  of  kings  and  lord  of 
lords.  In  His  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
MAJORITT  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


SENATE  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  re- 
assiu-ed  that  I  am  recognized.  I  am  so 
tired  and  worn  out  from  the  late 
evening  last  night  I  was  not  sure  I  had 
the  same  features. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  a  long  day 
ahead  of  us.  There  are  a  number  of 
amendments  yet  to  be  disposed  of  on 
the  social  security  bill.  I  commend  the 
managers  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  for 
the  good  progress  they  have  made  so 
far. 

The  Senate,  however,  was  in  session 
last  night  until  almost  midnight.  We 
have  been  out  of  session  for  only 
about  10  hours,  so  people  are  tired. 
Members  are  tired,  and  for  that 
reason,  together  obviously  with  the 
national  interest,  I  urge  that  we  move 
this  bill  as  soon  as  possible,  and  I 
mean  by  that  finish  it. 

So  I  join  in  the  admonition  of  the 
minority  leader  last  night  that  we  set 
about  the  business  of  finding  time  lim- 


itations and  shorten  this  so  that  we 
can  get  on  with  the  matter  at  hand. 

I  think  it  is  essential  that  we  finish 
this  bill  by  early  afternoon  and  be  pre- 
pared to  go  to  conference.  It  is  still 
barely  possible  that  we  could  finish 
the  conference  report  on  this  bill  to- 
night, but  that  is  a  receding  possibili- 
ty. It  is  more  likely.  I  suppose,  that 
the  conference  report  will  be  taken  up 
with  the  House  on  tomorrow  and 
recess  sometime  during  the  day  on 
Thursday. 

In  any  event,  Mr.  President,  It  Is  ur- 
gently important  that  Members  who 
have  amendments  come  to  the  floor 
and  offer  them  as  soon  as  possible. 
That  is  the  cheeriest  note  I  can  con- 
trive after  the  short  night.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  President,  there  will  be  an 
amendment  pending  when  we  retiuti 
to  the  consideration  of  this  matter, 
and  it  will  be  the  Baucus  amendment 
No.  119.  which  is  not  printed. 

ORBXR  FOR  PERIOD  FOR  TRARSACTIOB  OF 

Roumx  morbibg  Busmxss 
BCr.  President,  let  me  make  one  fur- 
ther request.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  after  the  recognition  of  the  two 
leaders  under  the  standing  order, 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  of  1 
minute  in  which  Senators  may  speak. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Damtorth).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
control  of  my  time  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER   . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
minority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  those 
cheery  notes  coming  from  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  have  a  familiar  and 
nostalgic  ring. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  have  commented,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  that  good  or 
bad,  much  of  what  I  have  learned  has 
been  learned  at  the  knee  of  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  when  he  was 
the  majority  leader.  There  is  an  old 
saying  that  one's  sins  come  home  to 
roost. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my 
time  to  Mr.  Borzn. 


1983  VIGIL  FOR  SOVIET  JEWRY 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  today 
we  begin  an  important  effort  here  in 
the  Senate  to  further  the  cause  of 


human  rights.  I  am  proud  to  be  Senate 
Chairman  of  the  1983  Call  to  Con- 
science Vigil  for  Soviet  Jewry.  Eigh- 
teen other  Senators  have  already 
agreed  to  join  me  in  this  effort  to  call 
attention  to  the  plight  of  thousands  of 
people  who  are  imprisoned  in  the 
Soviet  Union  or  who  have  been  denied 
permission  to  emigrate  from  that' 
country.  I  trust  that  in  the  coming 
weeks,  the  rest  of  my  colleagues  wHl 
recognize  the  serious  nature  of  this 
problem,  and  join  us  in  this  organized 
attempt  to  let  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
the  world  know  that  the  U.S.  Congress 
wUl  not  tolerate  the  present  situation. 
Many  of  us  have  long  been  active  on 
behalf  of  those  who  are  being  perse- 
cuted by  the  Soviet  Government,  and 
those  refuseniks  who,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  simply  are  being  prevented 
from  leaving  the  Soviet  Union.  I  ap- 
plaud all  of  my  colleagues  who  are  in- 
volved in  this  type  of  effort.  At  the 
same  time.  I  believe  that  we  should 
take  a  lesson  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, where  concerned  Mem- 
bers have  just  begun  the  eighth 
annual  Call  to  Conscience  Vigil.  Our 
colleagues  on  the  House  side  have 
learned  the  value  of  a  coordinated  and 
persistent  voice  in  bringing  to  bear 
some  heavy  pressure  regarding  the  ac- 
tions of  the  Soviet  Government 
toward  their  own  citizens.  Of  course, 
in  situations  like  this,  it  is  difficult  to 
draw  a  precise  relationship  between 
cause  and  effect.  However,  the  track 
record  been  good.  Many  of  those  indi- 
viduals and  families  who  have  been  as- 
sisted by  House  Members  have  indeed 
been  allowed  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  here  in  the  Senate  also  are 
aware  of  those  on  whose  behalf  we 
have  spoken  out  who  have  since  emi- 
grated from  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  not 
presumptuous  for  us  to  think  that  the 
Soviet  Government  does  pay  attention 
to  the  words  and  actions  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  If  we  are 
silent,  our  sUence  announces  to  the 
Soviets  that  the  matter  of  anti-Semi- 
tism within  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the 
huge  percentage  of  emigration  appli- 
cations which  are  denied  by  the  Soviet 
Government,  are  unimportant  to  the 
United  States.  By  contrast,  our  protes- 
tations of  these  types  of  behavior  can 
only  aid  those  who  are  suffering 
within  the  Soviet  Union.  The  aim  of 
the  vigil  here  in  the  Senate  is  that  not 
a  week  will  go  by  without  at  least  one 
Member  of  the  Chamber  voicing  his  or 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insenions  which  aie  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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her  strong  opposition  to  the  treatment 
of  individuals  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  evidence  concerning  Jewish  emi- 
gration from  the  Soviet  Union  is  clear. 
In  1979.  emigration  reached  an  all- 
time  high:  51,000  Jews  were  allowed  to 
leave  the  Soviet  Union  for  the  country 
of  their  choice.  In  stark  contrast  to 
that  figure,  only  2.670  Jews  emigrated 
from  the  Soviet  Union  in  1982.  That 
constitutes  a  95-percent  drop  in  the 
number  of  exit  visas  Issued  by  the 
Soviet  Government.  Let  me  assure 
you,  Mr.  President,  that  the  number 
of  applications  for  such  visas  has  not 
decreased.  During  the  first  several 
months  of  Mr.  Andropov's  tenure,  we 
have  seen  emigration  cut  back  even 
further.  This  trend  is  alarming,  and  it 
is  one  which  we  cannot  accept. 

At  the  same  time,  government  re- 
pression of  Jewish  activities  within  the 
Soviet  Union  has  increased  both  quan- 
tiUtively  and  qualitatively.  The  pres- 
sures which  the  Soviet  Government  is 
putting  on  its  people  not  only  prevent 
them  from  moving  permanently  to  the 
place  of  their  choice,  but  also  from 
traveling  within  the  country  as  they 
wish,  from  raising  and  educating  their 
children  as  they  wish,  from  worship- 
ing as  they  would  like,  and  from  main- 
taining many  of  their  cultural  tradi- 
tions. Jewish  cultural  and  scientific 
seminars  have  been  broken  up.  aca- 
demic degrees  have  been  stripped  from 
Soviet  Jews,  imiversity  educations 
have  been  denied  to  children  of  re- 
fuseniks,  and,  as  we  all  know,  promi- 
nent advocates  of  Jewish  cultural 
rights  and  emigration  have  been  ar- 
rested and  imprisoned.  If  I  had  not 
been  in  the  Soviet  Union  myself,  it 
would  be  difficult  for  me  to  imagine 
this  type  of  life.  But  like  many  of  my 
colleagues.  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  travel  to  the  Soviet  Union;  I  know 
that  this  is  the  only  life  that  most 
Soviet  Jews  have  ever  known.  And  it  is 
getting  worse  every  day  for  both 
Soviet  Jews  and  Christians  alike. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
must  take  a  strong  and  visible  stand 
against  these  policies.  By  action  and 
word,  we  must  make  it  clear  to  the 
Soviet  Government  that  it  is  not  ac- 
ceptable to  the  citizens  or  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  that  the 
Government  of  the  Soviet  Union  Im- 
prisons many  Jewish  citizens  without 
just  cause;  nor  is  it  acceptable  that 
thousands  of  other  Soviet  Jews  are 
denied  permission  to  leave  that  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  particularly 
Important  time  in  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  believe  that  it  is  critical  that 
in  the  midst  of  our  discussion  on  arms 
control  and  many  other  issues  of  tre- 
mendous importance,  we  not  forget 
our  responsibility  to  the  refusenlks. 
We  have  a  great  many  things  in 
common  with  these  people,  yet  they 


lack  so  many  of  the  basic  freedoms 
which  we  take  for  granted. 

Americans  and  all  people  who  value 
human  dignity  and  basic  human  rights 
must  take  every  opportunity  to  speak 
out  on  behalf  of  all  those  in  the  Soviet 
Union  who  are  being  denied  the  basic 
rights  which  all  people  deserve.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  Join  those  of  us  who 
are  a  part  of  the  Senate  Call  to  Con- 
science Vigil  for  Soviet  Jewry. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  would  like  to 
express  my  particular  concern  for 
Faina  and  Naum  Kogen.  The  Kogens 
are  like  thousands  of  other  Jews  in  the 
Soviet  Union:  Despite  their  earnest 
desire  to  leave  that  country  and  live 
elsewhere,  they  are  unable  to  do  so  be- 
cause the  Soviet  officials  will  not 
grant  them  exit  visas.  Yet,  in  another 
way,  the  Kogens  are  quite  different 
from  other  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Since  coming  to  the  Senate.  I  have 
worked  on  behalf  of  the  Kogens.  I 
have  written  to  Soviet  and  American 
officials  regarding  the  plight  of  the 
Kogens:  I  have  been  in  contact  with 
friends  and  family  of  the  Kogens  who 
live  outside  the  Soviet  Union  and  who 
are  deeply  concerned  about  this  situa- 
tion; and.  I  have  received  letters  from 
the  Kogens  and  I  have  personally  had 
an  opportunity  to  visit  with  them 
when  I  was  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  Faina  and 
Naum  Kogen  are  my  friends.  Yet 
these  friends  are  being  detained 
against  their  fervent  wishes  in  a  land 
where  they  have  virtually  no  freedom. 
Last  year  Naum  Kogen  had  a  heart 
attack:  Faina  suffers  from  chronic 
bronchitis  and  stenocordia.  It  is  often 
impossible  for  them  to  obtain  the  ap- 
propriate medical  care.  And  the  things 
in  life  which  mean  the  most  to  them— 
freedom  to  practice  their  religious  and 
cultural  traditions,  and  the  opportuni- 
ty to  be  with  family  and  friends,  are 
denied  them.  The  Kogens'  son  lives 
here  in  the  United  States  and  would 
welcome  the  chance  to  care  for  his 
parents. 

I  appeal  to  those  in  the  Soviet  Union 
who  have  the  authority  to  issue  to  the 
Kogens  the  necessary  papers  to  allow 
them  to  leave  that  country.  Indeed.  I 
call  upon  these  officials  to  recognize 
the  rights  due  to  the  Kogens  and  to  all 
human  beings  everywhere  by  allowing 
these  people  the  right  to  choose  where 
they  want  to  live. 

Mr.  President,  many  other  people 
share  the  problems  which  the  Kogens 
are  experiencing.  I  trust  that  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  will  recog- 
nize that  this  is  also  our  problem.  As 
long  as  the  basic  rights  of  any  people 
in  any  coimtry  are  being  so  flagrantly 
and  persistently  denied,  we,  too,  are 
suffering.  We  must  not  remain  silent 
while  other  people  are  being  victim- 
ized by  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 


March  23, 1983 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  balance  of 
the  time  remaining  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tingiiished  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

lii.  HXTDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  inquire  of  how  much  time  Is  re- 
maining?   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  10  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 
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SELECTIVE  DECLASSIFICATION 
OF  INTELLIGENCE  BIATERIAL 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  to  discuss  a  matter  of  deep  con- 
cern to  me  and.  I  hope,  to  my  col- 
leagues. Tonight  the  President  plans  a 
nationwide  television  address  which, 
according  to  press  reports,  will  include 
selected  intelligence  photographs  that 
are  being  declassified  for  the  puri>ose 
of  supporting  the  President's  case. 

I  came  on  this  floor  2  weeks  ago 
today  to  express  my  dismay  at  the 
growing  polltlcization  of  our  Nation's 
foreign  intelligence  and  national  de- 
fense operations.  At  that  time  I  re- 
viewed the  repeated  instances  of  selec- 
tive release  of  classified  Information 
designed  to  promote  administration 
policies,  going  back  to  the  previous  ad- 
ministration. And  I  cited  the  concerns 
of  senior  intelligence  professionals 
about  the  manner  in  which  intelli- 
gence has  been  used  by  policymakers. 

Now  we  appear  to  be  on  the  verge  of 
another,  even  more  dramatic,  case  of 
selective  disclosure  of  national  securi- 
ty information  to  promote  one  side  of 
the  debate.  When  the  public  sees  the 
President's  address,  they  will  have  no 
way  of  knowing  whether  the  informa- 
tion he  releases  and  the  classified  pho- 
tographs he  displays  represent  a  bal- 
anced and  objective  view  of  the  prob- 
lem or  a  partial  view  designed  to  win 
popular  support. 

Let  me  remind  my  colleagues,  the 
news  media,  and  all  citizens  who  see 
the  President's  address  that  this  prac- 
tice puts  the  President's  opponents  in 
Congress  at  a  tremendoi^  disadvan- 
tage. Individual  Members  of  Congress 
and  congressional  committees  do  not 
have  the  lawful  authority  to  declassify 
and  release  national  security  lirforma- 
tion.  Only  in  the  most  exceptional 
cases  does  the  Senate  or  House,  imder 
the  rules  establishing  the  Intelligence 
Committees,  have  authority  to  make 
such  information  public. 

As  a  result,  those  who  believe  differ- 
ent evidence  would  sup^rt  a  policy 
other  than  the  President's  caimot  use 
that  cHtesified  information  to  support 
their  point  of  view. 

I  would  also  like  to  call  attention  to 
two  recent  articles  in  the  press  that 
discuss  this  issue.  On  March  16,  David 


8.  Broder  wrote  a  coliuon  in  the  Wash- 
ington Poet  that  talked  about  the 
President's  recent  directive  aimed  at 
reducing  leaks.  He  correctly  pointed 
out  that  every  administration  de- 
plore's  leaks— unless  the  purpose  of 
the  leak  is  to  advance  the  President's 
policy  line. 

An  article  In  the  Washington  Post  of 
March  20  by  author  Fred  Kaplan  dis- 
cussed some  of  the  shortcomings  in 
the  use  of  reconnaissance  photographs 
in  classified  briefings  on  the  Soviet- 
United  States  military  balance.  Among 
other  points,  he  suggests  that  such 
briefing  do  not  Include  comparable 
classified  photographs  of  U.S.  weimons 
systems  and  thus  do  not  put  Soviet 
forces  into  a  net  assessment  perspec- 
tive. 

I  suspect  that  the  President's  ad- 
dress tonight  will  follow  this  pattern, 
with  the  emphasis  on  Soviet  military 
capabilities  instead  of  an  objective  net 
assessment  of  both  sides. 

It  is  very  imf  ortunate  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  adopted  this  course.  We  all 
recall  when  President  Kennedy  went 
before  the  American  people  with  U-2 
photographs  of  Soviet  missiles  in 
Cuba.  We  believed  him— and  the  world 
believed  him— because  at  that  time 
classified  intelligence  was  not  released 
to  the  public  except  in  the  most  excep- 
tional situations  involving  biputisan 
national  security  concerns. 

Today  the  circumstances  are  entire- 
ly different.  The  selective  release  of 
classified  information  by  authorized 
leaks  or  in  public  statements  to  pro- 
mote particular  policies  has  become 
commonplace.  It  undermines  the 
credibility  of  our  foreign  intelligence 
and  national  defense  agencies  and  of 
the  institution  of  the  Presidency  itself. 

I  had  hoped  we  could  reverse  this 
trend,  but  we  cannot  do  so  without  the 
support  and  commitment  of  our  na- 
tional leaders. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  certain  attachments,  includ- 
ing the  articles  by  David  S.  Broder  and 
Fred  Kaplan  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkord,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  16, 1983] 

OhLT  SOIIK  IAAKS  BuO  PRXSn>EHTS 

(By  David  S.  Broder) 

Nothing  better  illustrates  the  surrealistic, 
cracked-mirror  character  of  government  se- 
crecy edicts  than  a  pair  of  actions  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan  last  week. 

The  president  signed  an  executive  order 
on  Friday  requiring  all  federal  employees 
with  security  clearances— a  number  reach- 
ing into  the  hundreds  of  thousands— to 
submit  to  lie-detector  tests  in  any  investiga- 
tion of  leaked  information,  or  suffer  "ad- 
verse consequences"  for  refusing.  On  the 
very  same  day,  be  stonewalled  a  press  con- 
ference question  about  leaks  from  his  own 
senior  staff  that  undermined  the  position  of 
Envionmental  Protection  Agency  head  Anne 
M.  Burford  in  the  days  before  her  resigna- 
tion. "I  don't  know  of  anything  of  that 
kind,"  Reagan  said. 


Aa  an  example  of  high  comedy,  you  could 
hardly  Improve  on  that  aerlpt. 

Every  reporter  In  town  knows  that 
Reagan  did  not  have  to  walk  more  than  SO 
feet  from  the  Oval  Office  to  find  people  in 
his  employ  who  were  leaking  like  crazy  that 
Burford  would  have  to  go.  "I  know  that  you 
were  all  dUng  these  unnamed  White  Houses 
sources  that  thought  she  would  resign."  he 
told  reporters.  "I  still  would  like  to  find 
them  out  and  identify  them." 

But  be  has  not  Instead,  he  has  issued  the 
most  sweeping  secrecy  edict  in  the  history 
of  the  dvll  service.  The  seemingly  miq>laced 
emphasis  reveals  what  no  government— at 
least  as  long  as  I  have  worked  in  Washing- 
ton—has ever  wanted  to  acknowledge:  what 
bugs  a  president  is  not  leaks,  but  leaks  from 
people  who  may  disagree  with  him. 

Time  after  time,  in  administration  after 
administration,  colleagues  and  I  have  sat  in 
the  office  of  some  senior  official  who,  prom- 
ised anonymity,  has  divulged  the  substance 
of,  or  even  read  from,  highly  classified  doc- 
uments. The  purpose,  in  almost  every  case, 
was  to  advance  the  president's  policy  line- 
in  Vietnam,  in  some  international  negotia- 
tion, in  some  domestic  political  fight. 

No,  Its  not  the  leaks  that  infuriate  them. 
It's  the  leaks  they  don't  control:  the  logs  of 
private  meetings  with  interested  parties  in 
regulatory  matters,  or  evaluations  of  weap- 
ons systems  that  cast  doubt  on  a  multi-bil- 
lion-dollar boondoggle.  Those  leaks,  they 
say,  are  dangerous. 

So  be  aware,  dear  reader,  of  what  Is  really 
going  to  happen  If  Reagan  is  allowed  to  tie  a 
lie-detector  threat  to  the  tail  of  every  career 
official  of  any  standing.  It  will  not  stop  the 
leaks.  The  president  or  his  people  will  no 
more  play  by  the  rules  of  the  executive 
order  than  the  Reagan  aides  obeyed  bis  sup- 
posedly serious  order  to  stand  by  the  embat- 
tled Burford.  What  the  executive  order  will 
do  is  shut  down  your  access  to  information 
that  may  contradict  or  cause  you  to  ques- 
tion the  policy  Judgments  of  the  president 
and  his  aides. 

It  will  increase  substantially  the  rislcs  for 
anyone— bureaucrat  or  journalist— who 
wants  you  to  hear  the  other  side  of  the 
policy  argument  from  the  one  the  president 
is  peddling.  And.  while  it  lasts,  it  will  in- 
crease the  odds  that  the  policy  adopted  will 
be  worse  than  it  would  have  been  had  the 
rules  of  debate— or  leaking— been  applied 
evenhandedly  to  friends  and  foes  of  the 
president's  policy. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  20, 1983] 

PDITAGOIC  SUPKRWXAPOIT  THX  HAIH-RAISnTG 

BsnrER 

PAnrmrc  the  russiam  bear  lo  pkkt  tall 

(By  Fred  Kaplan) 

Deep  inside  the  Pentagon,  far  behind 
those  scenes  occupied  by  the  secretary  of 
defense  and  his  entourage  of  deputy  and  as- 
sistant secretaries,  lie  several  separate, 
almost  entirely  unknown  subcultures.  In 
some  of  these  specialized  communities  are 
the  anonymous  analysts  who  pumle  over 
their  endless  calculations;  in  other,  the  nu- 
clear gurus  who  dream  up  doctrines  and 
warfightlng  strategies:  in  still  others,  the 
professional  briefers. 

This  last  group  is  hardly  the  least  impor- 
tant. Its  Inhabitants  are  commissioned  to 
sell  the  wares  of  the  powers  that  be.  The 
da^e  or  dreariness  of  their  presentations 
can  mean  the  difference  between  a  vieKpaa 
sold  or  rejected,  a  new  idea  advanced  or 
squelched,  a  portrait  of  the  Soviet  threat 
embraced  as  truth  or  dismissed  as  flight  of 
fantasy. 


Standing  out  among  these  briefers,  in  a- 
class  all  his  own,  is  a  aoft-«poken.  wiry,  In- 
creaaingly  frail  54-year-old  pboto-lntdll-' 
genoe  analyst  named  John  T.  Hughes. 

Few  have  heard  of  John  Hugbea.  but  in 
the  o(Mnlng  numths  we're  all  likely  to  bear  a 
great  deal.  For  if  a  group  of  hawks  on  Cap- 
itol HUl  get  their  way,  Hughes  wOl  be  un- 
veiled as  the  secret  superweapon  that  could 
produce  political  victory  on  the  side  of  those 
trying  to  sell  Ronald  Reagan's  and  Caspar 
Weinberger's  $274  blllUm  defense  budget  to 
Congress  and  the  American  public  It  may 
be  an  Impossible  mission,  but  If  any  one 
man  can  acrompllsh  it,  John  Hughes  may 
be  the  man. 

Possibly  without  knowing  it,  you've  heard 
of  Hughes  already.  In  October  1962.  as  the 
q>eclal  assistant  to  the  director  of  the  De- 
fense InteUigenoe  Agency  (DIA).  Hughes  ex- 
amined a  collection  of  overhead  n-2  photo- 
graphs and  concluded  that  the  Soviets  were 
placing  nuclear  missiles  in  Cuba. 

In  February  1963,  3Vi  months  after  the 
Culian  missile  crisis  was  resolved.  Hughes 
went  on  nationwide  television  for  90  min- 
utes, at  the  request  of  then  Defense  Secre- 
tary Robert  McNamara,  and  with  his  point- 
er aimed  at  doeens  of  photos  flashed  before 
a  large  screen,  demonstrated  that  the  Rus- 
sians had  indeed  removed  those  'T'lrilrs 
from  Cuba. 

Nineteen  years  later,  in  March  1982,  as 
deputy  director  of  the  DIA,  a  poet  be  has 
held  for  the  last  12  years,  he  appeared  at  a 
State  Department  press  briefing  and— at  the 
request  of  then  Secretary  of  State  Alexan- 
der Haig,  who  was  hellbent  on  proving 
Soviet  and  Cuban  infiltration  in  El  Salva- 
dor—showed a  set  of  overhead  photographs 
revealing  Soviet  and  Cuban  influence  in 
neighboring  Nicaragua.  As  evidence,  he 
pointed  out  a  couple  dozen  (19508-vintage) 
Soviet  tanks,  a  few  Soviet  antiaircraft  guns 
and  helicopters,  "Soviet-style  obstacle 
course,"  a  "Soviet-style  physical  training 
area"  and  new  military  garrisons  "built 
along  C^ban  design." 

But  the  product  of  John  Hughes  that  the 
hawks  on  the  HiU  want  to  share  with  the 
rest  of  us  is  a  briefing  called  "Soviet  Mili- 
tary Trends  and  (Capabilities."  It's  an  updat- 
ed version  of  a  briefing  that  Hughes  has 
been  delivering  around  town,  including  to 
Congress'  Armed  Services  Committees, 
every  year  for  nearly  a  decade. 

This  briefing  is  classified  at  a  level  above 
Top  Secret  It  lasts  three  to  four  hours, 
with  only  a  short  break  for  breath.  It  con- 
sists of  literally  hundreds  of  overhead  satel- 
lite and  spyplaiie  photographs  of  every  mili- 
tary installation  and  weapons  in  the 
VS&R.,  painting  a  frightening  picture  of 
Soviet  military  might  of  a  nation  that  ap- . 
pears  to  be  brimming  over  with  practically 
nothing  but  arms. 

Several  Republicans  are  urging  President 
Reagan  to  declassify  portions  of  the  briefing 
and  show  it  to  the  public.  One  look  at  those 
pictures,  they  say,  and  the  resistance  to  the 
Reagan-Weinberger  defense  budget  will 
crumble  at  once. 

Says  Sen.  Ted  Stevens  (R-Alaska).  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Defense  Sub- 
committee, "I  don't  think  any  normal 
person  could  listen  to  that  briefing  and  not 
come  out  with  his  hair  standing  straight  up 
on  his  head." 

Practically  everyone  who  has  heard 
Hughes'  delivery  agrees  that  he  Is  a  brilliant 
briefer.  "Air  of  confidence,"  "preclslOTi." 
"extremely  skillful,"  "low-key,"  "straight- 
forward," "the  DIA's  star  salesman,"  "one 
of  the  best  In  the  business  ...  a  model  for 
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all  brtefen"  are  Just  KMne  of  the  rave  no- 
tioea  given  by  more  than  a  doien  past  and 
present  Pmtacon  officials,  intelligence  offl- 
oers  and  legislators  of  varying  ideological 
stripes. 

Hughes  has  been  in  the  intelligence  busi- 
ness for  30  years  and  has  pidied  up  five  dis- 
tinguished service  awards  along  the  way. 
His  early  background  as  a  geographer— he 
oomiXMed  the  large-scale  maps  of  the  world 
that  the  government  freely  distributed  to 
universities  after  World  War  n— prompted 
the  Army  to  assign  then-U.  Hughes  to  its 
Pentagon  photo-intelligence  shop  in  1953. 
And  it  was  there  that  Hughes  became,  in  his 
wonta.  "hooked  on  photo-intelligence." 

"When  you  look  at  that  data,"  he  ex- 
plains, still  with  a  gleam  of  wonder  in  his 
eyes,  "you  know  that  you're  the  first  one 
looidng  at  that  image.  When  you're  rolling 
that  spool,  you  see  something  no  one  has 
ever  seen  before,  and  you  know  that  you 
have  to  present  that  daU  very  effectively 
because  it  could  be  critically  important  to 
the  security  of  your  country." 

It's  that  "sense  of  discovery"— and  the 
knowledge  that  the  virgin  territory  that  he 
Is  uncovering  is  secret  and  Important— that 
has  sustained  his  fascination  over  the  years. 
In  1967,  he  dropped  his  service  rank  and 
became  a  civilian  analyst  in  Army  IntelU- 
gence,  then  Joined  the  interservice  DIA 
when  it  was  established  In  1961.  From  the 
mid-19SOs  on,  the  technology  of  the  times 
and  John  Hughes'  predilection  for  discovery 
meshed  perfectly.  The  D-2  spyplane  and 
then  the  Discovery  satellite  and  Its  follow- 
on  models  were  snapping  thousands  of 
photos;  Hughes  had  plenty  of  spools  to  keep 
him  engrossed. 

And  over  the  years,  his  briefings  based  on 
those  spools  have  had  a  great.  If  largely 
untold.  Influence. 

A  former  State  Department  official  who 
still  works  In  government  recalls  seeing  the 
briefing  in  the  mid-1970s,  when  it  was  com- 
monly believed  that  as  the  age  of  detente 
bloomed  and  mellowed,  the  Soviets  would 
cut  back  on  their  weapons  programs.  Each 
year  the  Pentagon  would  release  statements 
<>i*iitiiny  a  continuing  Soviet  buildup, 
prompting  nothing  but  cynical  skeptidsm 
fnnn  State. 

But  then  they  saw  the  Hughes  briefing. 
"It  had  a  big  effect  on  people  then."  the 
former  official  says,  "in  disabusing  them  of 
the  idea  that  the  Soviets  are  realigning  the 
detente  .  .  .  The  briefing  was  part  of  an  in- 
tense program  from  within  the  Pentagon 
...  to  debunk  detente— and  it  was  success- 
fuL" 

Robert  Komer,  Harold  Brown's  undersec- 
retary of  defense  for  poUcy  In  the  Jimmy 
Carter  years,  saw  the  annual  Hughes  brief- 
ing with  Brown  and  with  several  visiting 
NATO  defense  ministers.  He  recalls:  "It  was 
impressive  to  them.  Yes,  it  was  impressive  to 
Harold  Brown,  it  was  impressive  to  me.  be- 
cause this  was  actual,  hard,  physical  evi- 
dence." Whenever  Brown  or  his  ssslstants 
wanted  an  intelligence  briefing.  Komer  re- 
members, "we  would  tend  to  ask  for  Htighes 
simply  because  he  conducted  himself  more 
professionally  than  others." 

The  annual  Hughes  briefing,  say  those 
who  have  seen  it,  is  very  dramatic  He 
stands  behind  a  podium,  an  assistant  flash- 
ing one  photograph  after  the  next,  as 
Hughes,  polnto"  in  hand,  runs  down  all  the 
dues  that  indicate  a  monumental  buildup. 
His  style  is  the  drama  of  understatement- 
straightforward,  no  obvious  hyi>erbole.  Just 
the  facts  (tome  facts  anyway),  the  over- 
whelming array,  the  panoramic  display,  the 


gruesome  picture  of  a  mcmstrous  military 
powerhouse. 

Says  one  DIA  official,  "It's  the  highly  ex- 
plicit character  of  photographs  wliich  gives 
his  briefing  the  cutting  edge.  It  simply  leaps 
out  at  you  . . .  Tou  look  at  it  and  say,  'Well, 
there  it  is.  I  can  do  everything  but  put  my 
hands  on  it,  so  it's  obviously  true.'  " 

But  now  that  the  shock  that  the  Soviets 
are  indeed  building  weapons  has  worn  off. 
once  the  evidence  is  sifted  from  this  new 
perspective  and  some  questions  are  posed 
and  some  distinctions  made,  how  does  the 
substance  of  the  Hughes  briefing  hold  up? 
What  does  it  suggest? 

Many  who  have  seen  it  note  Its  Impres- 
siveness.  but  claim  it  doesnt  really  mean 
much.  One  quite  hawkish  former  Armed 
Services  Committee  staffer  who  saw  it  sev- 
eral times  says,  "He  shows  you,  for  instance. 
an  Oscar-class  submarine,  and  it  has  X- 
number  of  cruise  mlssUes  In  It,  and  he  tells 
you  how  long  it  is  and  how  wide  It  is,  and 
the  members  of  the  committee  say,  'Jesus 
Christ!  Wow!'  But  so  what?  What  does  that 
mean?" 

He  continues:  "If  you  ask  him  what  It 
means,  he  doesn't  answer.  He  deflects  the 
question.  He  will  categorically  not  do  the  in- 
terpretation ...  To  me.  it  was  a  sideshow,  it 
was  theatrics." 

William  W.  Kaufmann.  a  former  special 
assistant  to  four  secretaries  of  defense  in 
every  administration  from  Kennedy  to 
Carter,  says  of  the  Hughes  briefing,  which 
he  saw  in  the  late-1970s.  "It's  like  counting 
all  the  germs  in  the  United  States  and 
saying  we're  all  about  to  be  dead." 

In  short,  in  the  lingo  of  intelligence  analy- 
sis, it  is  not  a  "net  assessment."  It  doesn't 
compare  the  United  States  versus  the  Soviet 
Union,  or  NATO  versus  the  Warsaw  Pact;  it 
Just  looks  at  everything  the  Soviets  are 
doing  in  the  absence  of  context.  Several  an- 
alysts observe  that  a  similar  photographic 
array  of  everything  the  U.S.  military  Is 
doing  would.  In  the  words  of  one,  "lool^ 
pretty  damn  scary,  too." 

Even  the  pictures  of  all  those  weivons 
sometimes  carry  misleading  impressions. 
"One  might  say,"  says  one  former  high- 
ranking  DIA  officer,  "that  the  facts  which 
John  has  selected  are  the  facts  which  are 
alarming." 

Richard  Stubbing,  former  deputy  chief  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget's  na- 
tional security  division,  remembers  that  two 
years  ago,  the  Hughes  briefing  "said  that 
the  [new  Soviet]  T-80  [tank]  was  going  to 
be  the  sine  qua  non  of  tanks."  Since  then 
photos  of  the  T-80  have  appeared,  and  "we 
now  know  that  the  tank  isn't  much  differ- 
ent from  the  T-72.  which  is  not  the  world's 
greatest." 

Similarly,  the  Soviet's  new  Ivan  Rogov 
amphibious  boat  was  played  up  in  Hughes' 
briefing  for  a  few  years  as  a  sign  of  the  Sovi- 
ets' growing  ability  to  "project  power"  and 
intervene  in  the  Third  World.  "But  the 
thing  is  only  half  the  size  of  [U.S.  amphibi- 
ous boats],  and  they  only  have  one  of 
them."  says  Stubbing.  "What  in  the  world 
will  the  Ivan  Rogov  do  if  it  .  .  .  runs  into 
any  kind  of  opposition?  The  entire  Soviet 
siu-f ace  Navy,  after  the  first  hour  of  combat, 
is  a  Joke." 

Other  analysts  note  that  Hughes  makes 
much  of  the  thousands  of  surface-to-air  mis- 
siles (SAMs)  all  over  the  U.S.S.R.  Yet.  says 
one  former  high-ranking  CIA  officer,  "He'd 
point  out  lots  of  SAMs,  but  whether  they 
were  highly  susceptible  to  Jamming  or 
spoofing  tended  not  to  be  part  of  the  pres- 
entation." 


Then  there  is  a  still  more  fundamental 
question,  posed  by  a  onetime  boas  of 
Hughes'.  Lt.  Oen.  Samuel  WUaon.  former 
DIA  director  and.  before  that,  the  U.S.  mili- 
tary attache  in  Moscow. 

"I  am  concerned."  says  Wilson,  "that 
tn»ny  of  the  people  who  listen  to  the  'hard 
facts'  and  survey  the  arithmetic  don't  get 
far  enough  Into"  analysing  "the  sources  of 
Soviet  conduct."  Wilson  believes  that  much 
of  the  U.S.8Ji.  military  buildup  is  a  product 
of  the  Soviets'  preoccupation  with  China 
and  West  Germany,  their  memory  of  having 
been  invaded  ttuee  times  this  century— es- 
pecially their  "nightmarish"  obsession  with 
their  losses  during  World  War  U,  which 
Wilson  has  described  as  "a  chin  to  .  .  . 
crotch"  which  each  Soviet  citizen  scratches 
every  morning  "untU  it  hurts,"  and  with 
which  he  goes  off  to  work  in  pain  every  day. 
"Let's  say  you  know  a  fellow  who  had  an 
unhappy  childhood  and .  .  .  has  been  deeply 
scarred  by  his  past."  Wilson  says.  "He  is 
gripped  with  paranoia,  he's  a  gun  nut,  his 
house  is  full  of  weapons.  And  you  are  trying 
to  .  .  .  live  peacefully  with  him  If  you  look 
only  at  his  gims  .  .  .  and  figure  anytime  you 
go  around  him  you,  too,  had  better  be 
armed  to  the  teeth,  lest  he  gets  a  drop  on 
you,  then  1  don't  think  you're  addressing 
the  situation  fully;  you  may  even  be  compli- 
cating it." 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  fellow  isn't  dan- 
gerous, says  WUson,  "but— to  stretch  the 
metvhor  back  to  the  Soviets— he's  so  xeno- 
phobic and  so  suspicious  that  anything  you 
say  or  do  is  likely  to  be  misinterpreted  and 
cause  him  to  get  even  possibly  further  trig- 
ger-happy ....  Simply  counting  the  guns 
of  a  fellow  who  is  paranoid  and  living  in  a 
house  full  of  guns  Is  not  the  whole  story." 

In  short,  the  Hughes  briefing— and  that 
style  of  aiudysls  generally— says  nothing 
about  the  meaning  of  the  Soviet  buildup  or 
about  what  the  United  States  should  do  in 
the  face  of  it.  Nor.  for  that  matter,  does 
Hughes  claim  to  be  exploring  this  dimen- 
sion. He  claims  only  to  be  showing  a  lot  of 
photographs.  He  doesn't  even  expliclty  state 
any  conclusion,  but.  In  the  words  of  one  of- 
ficial who  has  seen  the  briefing  several 
times,  "leaves  it  to  the  Imagination  of  the 
listener." 

The  conclusion  that  one  is  supposed  to 
walk  away  with,  however,  is  not  too  difficult 
to  miss.  Those  on  Capitol  Hill  who  are 
trying  to  use  the  briefing  as  a  political  tool 
In  the  selling  of  the  Reagan- Weinberger  de- 
fense budget  are  Interpreting  It  as  many  In 
the  DIA— which  commonly  supports  the 
various  needs  of  the  secretary  of  defense— 
obviously  have  meant  It  to  be  Interpreted. 

Says  former  DIA  Director  Oen.  Wilson; 
"If  the  Hughes  briefing  were  to  serve  as  a 
magic  wand  that  simply  causes  everybody  to 
say,  this  Is  horrible,  we've  got  to  approve 
whatever  [the  administration]  wants.'  and 
left  it  at  that.  I  would  regard  it  as  grossly 
Incomplete." 

John  Hughes  Is  clearly  a  master  at  his 
trade;  he's  an  artist,  a  pioneer.  But  the  sena- 
tors and  congressmen  who  want  him  un- 
leashed on  the  American  public  are  playing 
political  games.  What  Hughes  has  to  say 
hardly  speaks  at  all  to  the  questions  of  how 
much  we  should  spend  on  defense  or  of 
what  kinds  of  weapons  we  should  buy. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  whatever 
time  I  have  remaining. 
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RODTINB  MORNINO  BUSINESS 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  There 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  buslneas. 


BCARYLAND  DAY  1983 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  last 
December  the  97th  Congress  adopted 
a  resolution  which  designated  1983  as 
the  Air  and  Space  Bicentennial,  an 
International  observance  marlting  200 
years  of  manned  flight.  Every  student 
knows  that  the  first  manned  flight  in 
history  took  place  at  L*  Muette, 
France.  November  21.  1783.  when 
Montgolfler  released  man  forever 
from  his  terrestrial  shackles.  But  few 
Americans  realise  that  Just  7  months 
later  our  young  Nation  put  one  of  its 
own  citizens  aloft  for  the  first  time  In 
the  New  World.  This  is  one  of  the  ear- 
liest examples  of  a  successful  transfer 
of  technology,  for  in  Just  two  short 
centuries  men  have  reached  to  the 
very  edge  of  the  universe. 

If  few  realize  that  our  first  manned 
flight  followed  almost  Immediately 
upon  Montgolfier's,  fewer  still  are 
aware  that  manned  flight  was  actually 
made  by  a  13-year-old  boy  named 
Edward  Warren  in  the  dty  of  Balti- 
more. 

As  we  observe  the  349th  Anniversary 
of  the  foim(ttng  of  Maryland.1  would 
like  to  record  some  of  the  deUdls  of 
America's  first  manned  flU^t.  and  the 
man  who  made  it  possible.  Peter 
Cames,  lawyer,  scientist,  balloonist, 
and  innkeeper,  of  Bladensburg.  MdL 

Mr.  William  A.  Aleshire  of  Bowie. 
Md..  has  written  a  history  of  Peter 
Cames  and  the  first  American  balloon 
flight,  which  I  commend  to  all  those 
who  not  only  dream  wondrous  dreams, 
but  who  have  the  knowledge,  skills, 
and  Ci4>acitle8  to  realize  them. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rkcoho 
portions  of  Mr.  Aleshlre's  history  of 
Peter  Cames  and  Edward  Warren's 
first  American  balloon  flight. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RiooBD.  as  follows: 

HisTosT  or  Petkr  Carhks 
(By  William  A.  Aleshire) 

Bom  in  1749  In  Middlesex  County.  New 
Jersey.  Peter  Cames  later  established  him- 
self as  a  tobacco  planter  to  Charles  County. 
Maryland.  No  doubt,  he  traveled  on  numer- 
ous occasions  to  the  bustling  tobacco  port  of 
Bladensburg.  It  was  here  that  he  met  and 
became  a  friend  of  innkeeper  Jacob  Wirt, 
the  pr<H>rietor  of  the  Indian  Queen  Tavem. 
Two  years  Uter  after  Wirt's  death  in  1774. 
Peter  Cames  married  Henrietta  Wirt,  the 
widow  of  Jacob  Wirt.  Cames  thereby  as- 
sumed the  operation  of  the  Indian  Queen 
Tavem  In  Bladensburg.  He  proved  to  be  an 
exceptionally  versatUe  Individual.  While  the 
land  records  of  the  later  1770'8  show  his  oc- 
cupation as  Innkeeper,  Cames  was  shown  to 
be  an  attomey-at-law  In  the  1780'b.  It  has 
been  said  that  Cames  In^lred  his  step-son 
William  Wirt  to  practice  law.  It  was  this 
William  Wirt  who  served  as  the  Prosecutor 


In  the  Aarao  Buit  Treason  Trial  in  1807  and 
as  Attorney  Oeneral  of  the  United  States 
from  1817  to  1839. 

Cames  Interest  and  experiments  in  bal- 
kwnery  wnwimannMi  m  aoon  as  the  news  of 
the  first  balloon  fUgfat  in  Fiance  resi^Md 
the  sbMCs  of  the  newly  independent  United 
States. 

In  bis  balloon  fllsht  on  June  17,  1784.  a 
Baltimore  resident  described  Cames  Bla- 
denriMirg  exhibttlon  in  these  teims: 

"I  felt  happy  that  the  vaitrous  PbHoao- 
pher  (Peter  Games)  bad  so  far  succeeded  in 
his  attempt.  I  am  pleased  in  reflectlnc  bow 
much  oar  countrymen  have  done  to  improve 
the  various  tanncbes  of  scienne,  and  no 
doubt  (are)  as  much  distinguished  for  woriES 
of  genius  in  times  of  peace,  as  our  patriot 
army  have  been  for  their  soooess  and  suffer- 
ing during  the  war. 

He  (Peter  Cames)  purposes  being  in  Balti- 
more on  Thursday  wliere  I  hope,  for  the 
Honor  of  American  Science,  he  wQl  meet 
with  so  liberal  subscription,  as  may  encour- 
age him  in  his  bold  pursuit  of  fame,  not 
doubting.  In  tiiat  case,  but  he  will  soar  aloft, 
as  he  has  promised,  and  leave  the  gazing 
multitude  below.'" 

The  actual  balloon  that  Cames  had  con- 
structed measured  35  feet  in  dlametw  and 
was  estimated  to  have  been  30  feet  lii^L  It 
was  made  of  silk  of  various  colours,  with  cy- 
lindrical stove  of  iron  subtended  at  the 
bottom  fitted  for  the  reception  of  two  per- 


On  June  34,  1784  another  great  oocaaim 
finally  took  place  in  Baltimore  and  Peter 
Cunes,  his  balloon  and  a  thirteen  year  old 
boy  nazned  Edward  Warren  made  history: 

Baltimore,  June  35, 1784: 

"Yesterday  the  Ingenious  Peter  Cames, 
Esq..  made  his  curious  Aerostatic  Experi- 
ments, within  the  limits  of  this  Town,  in  the 
Presence  of  a  numerous  and  respectable 
Congress  of  People,  whom  the  Fame  of  Ills 
supCTb  Balloon  had  drawn  together  from 
the  East,  West.  North  and  South,  who.  gen- 
erally appeared  highly  delighted  with  the 
awful  Grandeur  of  so  novel  a  Scene,  as  a 
large  Globe  making  repeated  Voyages  into 
the  airy  Regions,  which  Mr.  C^ames'  Ma- 
chine actually  performed,  in  a  Manner  that 
reflected  Honour  <m  his  character  as  a  Man 
of  Genius,  and  could  not  faQ  to  in^ire 
solemn  and  exalted  Ideas  in  every  reflecting 
BCind— Ambititm.  on  the  Oxasion,  so  fired 
the  youthful  Heart  of  a  Lad  (only  13  Year 
Old!)  that  he  bravely  embalmed  as  a  Volun- 
teer on  the  last  Trip  into  the  Air.  and  be- 
haved with  the  steady  Fortitude  of  an  old 
Voyager.  The  'gazing  Multitude  below" 
wafted  to  him  in  their  loud  Applause,  the 
Receipt  of  which,  as  he  was  'soaring  aloft' 
he  politely  acknowledged  by  a  significant 
Wave  of  his  Hat.  When  he  returned  to  our 
terrene  Element,  he  met  with  a  Reward, 
from  some  of  the  E^Kctators,  which  had  a 
solid,  instead  of  an  airy.  Foundation,  and  of 
a  l^^edes  which  is  ever  acceptable  to  the 
Residents  of  this  lower  World." 

Even  though  Cames  had  not  gone  aloft  in 
the  balloon  himself,  the  Baltimore  exhibi- 
tion represented  the  liigh  p<^t  of  his  bal- 
looning career. 

The  last  recorded  Cames  flight  was  held 
In  Philadelphia  on  July  17, 1784.  It  was  here 
that  "hlckorywood"  was  indicated  as  the 
source  of  fuel  for  his  fumace  which  weighed 
150  pounds.  The  ascent  was  held  by  the 
prison  walls  located  at  the  town  prison  In 
order  to  lessen  the  wind  resistance.  Having 
ascended  about  12  feet,  Cames,  the  sole  pas-' 
senger,  the  basket  struck  the  wall  thereby 
ri»m»jing  the  basket,  knocking  him  out  of 


the  basket  to  the  groond.  The  baDoon  thus 
nytit«»mii,  ibot  up  With  fTcat  spesd  and  in  a 
few  seooods  was  wmsi  lined  by  fire  from  its 
fumaee.  Apparently  Csines  was  not  injured 
In  thfa  '"If *«f  p 

Cames  left  Maryland  and  was  admitted  to 
the  roDs  of  Attorney  in  Cbarteston.  South 
Candina  on  Mardi  8. 1786.  While  at  the  Bar 
in  Charleston,  Games  described  hiniBelf  to 
Chief  Justice  Rotledte  in  this  way:  "^  I 
flrrt.  as  a  liouse  carpenter— not 
my  purpose.  I  next  tried  my  bands  as  a  mfB- 
wrtght.  and  then  as  a  manufacturer  of  bal- 
loons. Neither  cA  these  pmsiiwliig.  I  became 
a  Methodist  exhorter.  Here  sgain,  I  failed, 
which  drove  me  to  the  Bar.  As  a  lawyer.  I 
have  succeeded  wonderfully.  .  .  . 

Peter  Cames  moved  to  Augusts,  Georgia 
and  became  a  prominent  lawyer  and  cttlKn 
of  the  town  amasrtng  land  tracts  totaQing 
3.300  acres,  sttesting  to  his  finanrial  soo- 
cesB.  Cames  second  wife  was  EUsabeth  Wlit. 
In  George  Washington's  visit  to  Augusta. 
Georgia  on  May  18.  1791  it  was  Cames  and 
four  otho'  citizens  irtio  signed  the  wdeom- 
Ing  address.  George  Waltao.  one  of  these 
signers,  was  the  signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  Games  died  in  Augusta  in 
July.  1794.  His  will  vatxMaaeA  two  living  de- 
scendents.  Patrick  Games  and  Jotm  Peter 
Games.  Elizabeth  his  executrix.  The  Augus- 
ta Chronicle  on  August  2,  1794,  on  the  de- 
parture of  Peter  Cames.  stated  "speak  not 
his  name,  but  that  here  the  great  Cames 
lies,  he  needs  no  epitaph,  who  never  dies. 
Cease  envy  to  disturb  an  honest  fame  and 
dare  not  trample  on  the  dead.'' 


SOVIET  EMIGRAHON  POUCIES 

Mr.  HECHT.  Mr.  President.  It  is  a 
great  privilege  for  me  as  U.S.  Senator 
to  cosponsor  a  resolution— Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  11— to  free  Soviet 
Jews  who  wish  to  leave  that  country. 

During  the  last  decade,  more  than 
250.000  Jews  have  emigrated  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  am  deeply  saddened  to 
note  that  it  has  now  fallen  to  its 
lowest  level  since  the  movement 
began. 

In  1979  the  Soviet  Union  allowed 
51.320  Jews  to  leave  the  coimtry.  but 
by  1982  that  figure  had  dropped  to 
2.688  and  is  only  averaging  100  a 
month  this  year.  So  since  1979,  the 
road  to  freedom  remains  open  to  only 
2  percent  of  the  Soviet  Jews  wishing 
to  leave. 

Nothing  could  be  closer  to  my  heart 
than  to  work  with  my  colleagues  to  re- 
verse this  trend.  My  late  mother  who. 
as  a  small  child  from  Russia,  fled  with 
her  mother,  father,  and  brothers  to  a 
great  cotmtry  that  opened  its  heart 
and  took  them  in. 

Etailgrants  from  aU  over  the  world 
that  fled  for  reason  of  religious  perse- 
cution were  welcomed  to  the  United 
States  with  the  same  privileges  and 
advantages  as  people  who  were  native 
bom. 

Humbly,  I  stand  before  the  Al- 
mighty, dedicating  myself  to  preserv- 
ing this  wonderful  country.  To  para- 
phrase Abraham  Lincoln,  this  great 
Nation  under  Clod  will  live  forever.  We 
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are  the  hope  and  inspiration  of  the 
free  world. 

Only  in  America  can  people  have  the 
opportunity  to  dream  the  impossible 
dream  and  see  it  come  to  reality. 

With  tears  in  my  eyes  and  a  heavy 
heart,  I  only  regret  that  my  mother 
did  not  live  to  see  her  son  as  a  U.S. 
Senator  and  witness  the  American 
dreaoL 


JOHN  SAFER,  RENAISSANCE 
BCAN 

Mr.  LEAHT.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend to  my  colleagues  a  news  story, 
written  by  Barbara  Oamareklan,  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times, 
Monday,  January  31, 1983. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  meet 
John  Safer  and  to  see  some  of  his 
woriL  He  is  truly  a  "Renaissance 
Man,"  and  I  am  pleased  he  is  receiving 
this  recognition. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article  printed  in  the  Rscoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was   ordered   to   be   printed   in   the 
Rbcoro,  as  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  31. 1983] 

A  BaHKKK  BT  DAT  TKIfDS  HiS  SCCLPTUHK  AT 

Night 
(By  Barbara  Oamareklan) 
Washihgtoii,  Jan.  30--John  Safer,  a 
Washington  real  estate  developer,  lawyer, 
financier  and  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  National  Bank.  Is  listed 
in  Who's  Who  in  America  as  a  sculptor. 

"I  do  like  to  call  myself  a  sctilptor.  but  I 
will  leave  it  to  posterity  to  determine 
whether  I  should  be  called  an  artist."  he 
said  the  other  day,  sitting  in  the  airy  pent- 
house apartment  that  provides  a  handsome 
backdrop  for  his  constructions. 

"Making  money  is  a  nice  way  to  live  a 
more  comforUble  life."  he  added.  "But  I  do 
believe  that  if  there  is  anything  I  am  doing 
that  has  any  worth  that  will  last,  it  Is  my 
sculpture." 

Mr.  Safer's  work  can  be  seen  in  a  dosen 
museums  including  the  Ptilladelphla 
Museum,  the  San  Francisco  Museum  and 
the  National  Museum  of  Venezuela. 
WHXRX  rr  ALL  bbgah 
Recently  he  designed  a  trophy  for  the  Air 
and  Space  Museum's  bicentennial  celebra- 
tion of  manned  flight.  "1  tried  to  convey  the 
concept  of  balloon  flight  and  the  opening  of 
space."  he  said.  "I  figure  that's  where  it  all 
began." 

Mr.  Safer,  who  was  bom  in  Washington  in 
1923,  has  real  estate  holdings  here  that  in- 
clude several  office  buildings  as  well  as  part- 
nerships in  suburban  shopping  malls.  He 
was  founder  of  the  capital's  short-lived 
Washington  OaUery  of  Modem  Art  and  has 
served  on  a  number  of  charitable  boards  and 
foundations.  Now  an  accomplished  photog- 
rapher and  designer  and  builder  of  electron- 
ic equipment  he  says  he  never  dreamed  that 
he  harbored  artistic  talent. 

It  began  one  night  In  1959  as  he  sat  in  a 
Washington  cocktail  lounge  idly  holding  a 
swlBle  stick  over  the  flame  of  a  candle.  He 
discovered  that  he  could  manipulate  and 
Join  the  sticks  Into  abstract  sculptures.  So 
he  began  to  work  with  plastic  at  home, 
luring  the  oven.  His  early  works  were  twist 
pieces  of  clear  acrylic. 


A  CBAZT  UBHIUB 

Iti.  Safer  is  a  graduate  of  Harvard  Law 
School,  and  a  15-foot  bronze  by  him  called 
"Judgment"  Ls  displayed  on  its  campus. 
Qerald  Nordland.  director  of  the  Milwaukee 
Art  Museum,  has  deaeril>ed  "Quest,"  a  pol- 
ished stainless  steel  sculpture  by  Mr.  Safer 
on  display  at  the  museimi.  as  "an  outstand- 
ing piece  of  20th  century  sculpture." 

Former  Senator  Eugene  McCarthy,  a 
former  neighbor,  says  of  Mr.  Safer,  "John's 
got  a  craay  genius,  both  financial  and  artis- 
tic." Mr.  Safer,  who  had  been  active  in  the 
Adlai  E.  Stevenson  and  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
Presidential  campaigns,  was  one  of  those 
who  encouraged  Mr.  McCarthy  to  run  for 
the  Presidency  in  1968. 

Mr.  Safer's  days  are  spent  at  his  desk  at 
the  banlt;  his  evenings  are  reserved  for  the 
polishing  and  grinding  of  his  sculpture. 

Although  tempted  at  times  to  work  full 
time  at  his  art.  he  has  not  done  so.  "I  really 
get  a  lot  of  pleasure  out  of  doing  both."  he 
said.  "I  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  two  out- 
standing men  in  different  fields  of  the  arts, 
Charles  Ives,  the  musician,  and  Wallace  Ste- 
vens, the  poet,  were  also  successful  business- 
men." 
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RURAL  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.    LEAHY.    Mr.    President, 
rural   development   programs   of 
Federal  Government  have  served 
nearly  60  million  who  now  live  in  our 
small  towns  and  cities  long  and  well. 

Discussions  about  this  subject  tend 
to  distinguish  between  programs  for 
the  fanner  and  those  for  improving 
the  economic  and  social  well-being  of 
rural  Americans. 

However,  a  healthy,  growing  rural 
sector  depends  on  both.  The  February 
issue  of  Rural  Electrification  presents 
an  informative  article  about  this  ad- 
ministration's attitude  toward  rural 
development  and  its  effect  on  farmers. 

The  author  of  the  article.  Bill 
Murray,  a  man  known  to  all  of  us  as 
one  of  the  foremost  authorities  on 
rural  development  matters,  points  out 
that  farmers  have  Ijecome  very  de- 
pendent on  off-farm  income.  Despite 
the  success  that  Federal  rural  pro- 
grams have  had  in  generating  econom- 
ic activity  and  Jobs,  this  administra- 
tion persists  in  trying  to  eliminate 
them.  I  will  continue  to  oppose  these 
efforts. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

NESiCA's  Proprktic  Rural  DEVZLonanr 

RiSOLUnON 

(By  William  E.  Murray) 
It  is  ironic  that  while  the  Administration 
and  Congress  are  debating  what  kind  of  leg- 
islation is  needed  to  put  people  badL  to 
work,  and  various  proposals  to  help  farmers 
survive  the  agricultural  depression,  pro- 
grams already  on  the  books  could  do  as 
much  or  more  to  deal  with  rural  unemploy- 
ment and  underemployment  than  the  new 
proposals. 

Yet  the  Administration  wants  to  discon- 
tinue job-creating  programs  such  as  X5S. 
Department  of  Agriculture's  business  and 


industrial  developmoit  financing,  axMl  dras- 
tically cut  programs  that  would  provide  In- 
frastructure, the  need  for  wliich  is  now  re- 
ceiving national  attention. 

Certainly  enterprise  zone  legislation  will 
not  be  as  effective  as  existing  authorities 
could  be  in  rural  areas.  Moreover.  Farmers 
Home  Administration's  businen  and  indus- 
try program  channels  capital  to  local  busi- 
nesses through  local  banks  at  very  little  cost 
to  the  government  The  Administration  and 
Congress  could  reactivate  this  program 
quickly  and  authorize  whatever  loan  level  is 
required  to  put  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  back  to  work,  including  a  lot  of 
urban  unemployed  since  business  enter- 
prises in  communities  up  to  50,000  popula- 
tion are  eligible. 

But  the  prospects  for  reactivating  existing 
authorities  to  meet  the  serious  economic 
problems  of  rural  communities  are  not  very 
encouraging.  The  signs  point  to  Just  the  op- 
posite happening— continued  de-empharii 
and  reduction  of  these  rural  development 
programs.  One  of  these  signs  is  the  view- 
point of  the  person  who  is  in  charge  of 
these  programs.  Charles  W.  Shuman,  the 
administrator  of  the  FmHA,  which  is  the 
agency  that  has  l>een  delegated  primary 
rural  development  authority. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  business  publica- 
tion Barron's.  Shuman  said.  ".  .  .I'd  like  to 
end  the  program  for  business  and  industry, 
greatly  reduce  housing,  water  and  waste, 
and  increase  lending  In  the  farm  area." 

Shuman's  view  that  FmHA  should  restrict 
its  assistance  mainly  to  farm  loans  would  in- 
dicate that  he  does  not  recognize  that  farm- 
ing and  rural  development  are  interdepend- 
ent to  a  great  extent.  USDA's  own  two-year 
study  of  agriculture  makes  that  apparent.  A 
year  and  a  half  ago,  former  USDA  Secretary 
Bob  Bergland  testified  before  a  House  agri- 
culture subcommittee  tliat  most  farmers 
would  benefit  more  from  rural  development 
than  from  price  supports. 

USDA  data  shows  that  during  1981,  two- 
thirds  of  the  nation's  farmers  earned  more 
income  off  the  farm  than  on.  For  1980,  they 
earned  only  $19  billion  from  farming  com- 
pared to  (36  billion  from  of f -farm  sources. 

These  statistics  underscore  the  impor- 
tance of  nonfarm  Jobs  to  the  survival  of 
most  fanners.  Creation  of  rural  jobs  is  the 
principal  purpose  of  FmHA's  authority  to  fi- 
nance businesses  and  Industries. 

FmHA's  preliminary  budget  projections 
for  the  next  five  years  recommend  zero 
funds  for  business  and  industry  loans,  very 
modest  authority  for  community  facility 
loans  and  sizable  reductions  for  housing. 

The  handwriting  is  on  the  wall,  as  they 
say.  With  the  principal  rural  development 
agency,  FmHA,  severely  reducing  its  assist- 
ance to  rural  communities  and  seeldng  to  do 
away  with  its  major  economic  development 
authority,  new  approaches  to  rural  develop- 
ment will  have  to  be  devised  which  should 
Include  more  active  roles  for  state  and  local 
governments  and  for  local  organizations 
such  as  rural  electrics  and  banlu. 

As  for  financing  rural  enterprises  and 
community  facilities,  here.  too.  new  meth- 
ods will  be  required.  One  patterned  after 
the  tilghly  successful  farm  credit  system 
might  be  appropriate.  There  is  increasing 
interest  on  Capitol  Hill  for  this  kind  of  fi- 
nancing institution. 

Pertinent  to  all  this  is  the  position  of  the 
NRECA  membership  expressed  In  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  unanimously  at  its  Annual 
Meeting  last  year.  It  stated:  "We  lu^e 
NRECA  members  to  expand  their  communi- 
ty services  to  the  fullest  extent  possible.  In 


addition  to  reenforclng  their  image  as  non- 
proflt,  consumer-oriented,  servioe-minded 
organisatlona.  this  volunteerism  is  needed 
to  help  replace  aiwiiitance  formerly  made 
available  by  Federal  programs." 

Looking  back  on  that  policy  adopted  by 
the  rural  electrics  a  year  ago,  it  now  appears 
to  have  been  prophetic 


BISHOP  ANDERSON  NAMED 
AUXILIARY  BISHOP  OP  DETROIT 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  my  good 
friend,  Moses  B.  Anderson,  was  recent- 
ly named  Auxiliary  Bishop  of  Detroit. 
It  was  my  pleasure  to  be  at  the  wel- 
come-home Mass  at  Saint  Michael's 
College  for  Bishop  Anderson.  I  found 
it  especially  meaningful,  as  he  and  I 
were  at  Saint  BClchael's  for  years,  and 
I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  daily 
Mass  for  him  over  a  period  of  years. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  from 
the  Vermont  Catholic  Tribune  and  the 
Biirllngton  Free  Press  regarding 
Bishop  Anderson. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Vermont  Catholic  Tribune] 
Nkwlt  OuumrED  Bishop  Reports  for 

CXLIBRATION  AT  ALMA  BdATXR 

(By  Cori  Fugere) 

CoLCBKSTXR.— The  newly  ordained  auxilia- 
ry bishop  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Detroit 
urged  more  than  500  persons  at  his  alma 
mater.  St.  Michael's  College,  to  live  out 
their  faith  in  a  way  that  will  have  a  "tre- 
mendous influence  within  the  world." 

Bishop  Moses  B.  Anderson,  a  member  of 
the  Society  of  St.  Edmund,  was  the  main 
celebrant  and  homilist  at  a  Feb.  11  Mass  of 
Thanksgiving  on  the  occasion  of  his  episco- 
pal ordination  in  the  Chapel  of  St.  Michael 
the  ArchangeL  Burlington  Bishop  John  A 
Marshall  presided  and  retired  Burlington 
Bishop  Robert  F.  Joyce  and  Providence 
(R.I)  Bishop  Louis  E.  Oellneau,  a  native  of 
Burlington,  were  in  attendance. 

During  his  homily.  Bishop  Anderson  ad- 
dressed education,  noting  that  "the  task  of 
training  in  many  ways  Is  the  sacred  ministry 
which  all  of  us  must  be  engaged  in— shep- 
herding our  people."  He  spoke  of  the  "diver- 
sity" within  a  college  community  formed  by 
the  various  persons  who  belong  to  It  and  the 
various  courses  that  are  offered.  Such  diver- 
sity "puts  us  in  a  position  where  we  as  shep- 
herds can  create  a  more  Just  and  hiunan  so- 
ciety." he  added. 

'We  must  become  sacred  ministers  pro- 
claiming the  authentic  diversity  the  Father, 
Son  and  Holy  Spirit  created  among  us."  he 
said. 

During  the  Mass  Bishop  MarshaU  present- 
ed to  Bishop  Anderson  a  crosier  made  in 
Africa  as  a  gift  from  the  diocese.  "We  [the 
people  of  the  diocese]  think  of  you  as  one  of 
our  own."  Bishop  Marshall  told  Bishop  An- 
derson, "because  that  Is  the  way  we  see  the 
Society  of  St.  Edmund." 

St.  Michael's  President  Edward  L.  Henry 
presented  Bishop  Anderson,  a  member  of 
the  college's  board  of  trustees,  with  a  check 
from  the  college  for  an  undisclosed  amount. 

After  expressing  his  thanks  for  the  gifts, 
the  seventh  black  bishop  in  the  United 
States  asked  the  congregation  to  pray  for 
him  that  in  his  new  assignment  he  will  have 
the  strength  to  do  the  work  of  the  office 


"Ood  entrusted  to  me,  to  serve  and  minister 
and  not  to  be  waited  on." 

The  principal  conoelebrants  of  the  Mass 
were:  Father  Edward  A.  Leary,  SSE.  superi- 
or general  of  the  Sodety  of  St  Edmund; 
Father  John  R.  LaBrake,  SBE,  superior  of 
the  Edmundlte  community  at  St  Michael's: 
Father  Raymond  J.  Doberty,  a  classmate  of 
Bishop  Andenon  and  on  the  staff  of  Rice 
Memorial  High  School  In  South  Burlington; 
and  Father  Michael  P.  Cronogue.  SSE.  di- 
rector of  campus  ministry  at  St.  Mlchael'a 

Also  in  attendance  at  the  Mass.  was  Sen. 
Patrick  Leahy  (D-Vt)  who  served  Mass 
almost  daily  for  the  then-Father  Anderson, 
before  Leahy  graduated  from  8t  Michael's 
in  1961. 

Bishop  Anderson  now  also  serves  as  the 
titular  bishop  of  Vatarba  in  Africa. 

[From  the  Burlington  Free  Press  Feb.  12. 
1983] 


MODKRH  APOSTLZ  SBS  HIS  FuTURX  EVOLVX 

From  thz  Roots  or  Hrritaox.  Religior 
(By  Maggie  Maurice) 

In  the  two  weelcs  since  he  was  ordained 
auxiliary  Bishop  of  Detroit  the  Most  Rev. 
Moses  Bosco  Anderson  has  been  going  hmdk. 
to  the  places  he  served  along  the  way— his 
home  In  Selma,  Ala.,  the  Edmundltes  In 
MobUe,  Zavier  University  in  New  Orleans— 
and  saying  goodbye  to  his  parish  in  Annis- 
ton,  Ala.  This  week  he's  been  at  St  Mi- 
chael's College. 

A  modem-day  apostle,  he  takes  life  at  a 
gallop. 

Imposing  in  his  bishop's  robe  and  scull 
cv>.  he  seems  much  bigger  than  he  is,  a  fact 
he  acknowledges  with  good  humor  and  does 
nothing  to  discourage. 

"I  have  a  special  affinity  with  the  black 
community."  he  said.  "In  Detroit  there  are 
between  36,000  and  40,000.  Within  the  terri- 
tory I  will  have  350,000  Catholics." 

An  auxiliary  bishop  is  actually  an  assist- 
ant of  a  territory.  Anderson  was  given  the 
West  Region  of  Detroit.  He  will  also  be  as- 
sistant for  the  whole  territory  of  the  Most 
Rev.  Edmund  C.  Szoka,  Archbishop  of  De- 
troit 

He  will  be  responsible  for  63  churches,  250 
priests,  three  colleges  and  a  university,  a 
hospital,  a  boys  home,  girls  home  and  sever- 
al schools. 

He  will  live  in  a  regular  house  In  St 
Mary's  of  Redford  parish,  an  integrated 
community,  he  says,  nothing  pretentious. 
His  office  will  be  in  the  chancery  in  down- 
town Detroit. 

"My  schedule  for  the  last  2  weeks  has 
been  hectic."  he  said.  "But  next  week.  I'm 
moving  in." 

When  he  received  the  news  that  he  would 
become  bishop,  he  was  serving  All  Saints 
Church  in  Anniston. 

But  the  story  is  not  atwut  a  priest  going 
from,  as  he  says,  "the  sticks  in  Alabama"  to 
a  great  metropolitan  district.  It's  about  all 
the  other  things  he's  done.  His  wide  experi- 
ence In  religion  associated  with  people  in 
academic  institutions  equips  him  to  be  a 
modem  bishop. 

"I've  always  run  at  a  gallop."  he  said  In  an 
interview  in  Founders  Hall  at  St.  Michael's. 
"People  think  of  the  South  as  slow."  he 
added,  smiling  at  his  own  Joke.  "I  believe 
man's  mind  is  a  l>etter  computer  than 
IBM's.  The  mind  is  a  tremendous  thing." 

The  man  with  the  computer  mind  also  has 
a  very  human  warmth.  Throughout  his  life 
he  has  tried  to  widen  his  dimensions  and 
today  he  can  almost  see  how  one  step  has 
led  to  another.  "Ood  wanted  me  to  do  this.  I 
can  see  as  I  look  back.  Tou  can  always  see 


■mhea  you  look  back."  he  said.  "None  of  this 
can  be  dtme  on  human  energy  alone.  Humsa 
preparation  comes  fint  then  you  ptaM 
yourself  at  the  disposal  of  Ood.  who  laas 
you  Just  as  an  artist  wortcs  with  a  block  of 
granite." 

He  was  bom  Sept  9. 1928  in  Selma,  Ala,, 
the  oldest  of  five  chfldren.  Both  his  parents 
worked  and  he  often  had  to  look  after  his 
young  sister  and  brothers.  He  didnt  go  to 
school  regularly  until  the  seventh  grade. 

In  hi^  school  he  went  to  work  for  a 
white  family  in  Selma  where  he  was  ex- 
posed to  books  and  culture— and  promised 
50  cents  for  good  maiks  (m  his  report  card 
(he  got  them).  Orowlng  up  in  black  tiH 
white  communities  at  the  time  of  rigid  seg- 
regation would  change  the  course  of  his  life. 

Baptised  a  Baptist  he  attended  a  Presby- 
terian elemenUuy  schooL  When  he  was  in 
Knox  High  School,  he  and  a  friend,  Jamea 
Robinson,  Joined  a  boys  club  run  by  the  So- 
ciety of  St.  Edmund.  Both  of  them  became 
converts.  "We  used  to  have  buU  sessions." 
he  said.  "The  more  I  found  out  about  the 
history  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the 
more  it  supported  my  own  faith.  My  conver- 
sion was  not  giving  up  all  I  had  known  as  a 
Protestant  It  was  taking  on  more. 

He  was  received  in  the  church  on  May  25, 
1949  and  two  months  later  he  was  at  Zavier 
University  in  New  Orleans  studying  to  be  a 
priest. 

"My  vocation  was  nurtured  for  two  years 
in  a  Catholic  environment  nuns  and  priests 
dedicated  to  working  among  black  pe<K>le," 
he  said,  looldng  back.  "This  gave  me  an  op- 
portunity to  develop  my  own  awareness  of 
what  it  means  to  be  a  young  black  man  and 
survive." 

He  became  used  to  l>eing  the  only  black 
person  in  a  certain  situation.  When  he  came 
to  Vermont,  he  was  the  only  black  in 
Putney.  "There  were  only  four  of  us  In  col- 
lege; Father  Robinson  and  I  were  the  only 
blacks  in  seminary.  Today  there  are  only 
three  black  priests  in  the  (Edmundlte)  ' 
order." 

He  graduated  magna  cum  laude  from  St 
Michael's  in  1954.  entered  seminary  for 
theological  studies  and  was  ordained  May 
30. 1958.  He  served  a  year  of  pastoral  intern- 
ship at  Our  Lady  of  Consolation.  Charlotte, 
N.C..  returned  to  St.  Michael's  as  theology 
lecturer.  In  1961  he  became  the  first  black 
pastor  to  get  involved  In  the  black  move- 
ment in  the  area  of  Elizabeth  C^ty,  N.C.. 
then  tn  the  civil  rights  marches  In  North 
Carolina. 

He  returned  to  St  Michael's  in  1964 
where  he  was  theology  professor  and  vice 
president  for  student  affairs.  He  was  in- 
volved in  the  New  York-Vermont  Youth 
Project  In  1968  when  Philip  H.  Hoff  was 
governor  and  John  T.iTirtMiy  f^^  mayor  of 
New  York. 

A&  an  ordinary  priest  he  visited  parishes 
around  Vermont  to  say  Mass  on  Sundays. 
He  worked  on  human  rights  in  northern 
New  York. 

Did  he  ever  worry  about  spreading  himself 
too  thin? 

"God  does  not  call  on  you  to  do  something 
you  can't  do."  he  said  Thursday. 

In  1971  he  was  assigned  to  Xavier  Univer- 
sity in  New  Orleans,  where  he  stayed  10 
years.  "I  got  to  know  auxiliary  Bishop 
Harold  Perry,  the  dean  of  black  Catholic 
bishops.  I  admired  his  quiet  courage,"  he 
said. 

During  that  time  he  studied  theology  at 
Notre  Dame  Semlcutry,  and  was  awarded  the 
Danforth  Underwood  scbolanblp  tai  1974 
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I  vl  ^BoOa  >t  the  UntTcrrity  of 
linOlwiia. 

Altar  a  earaer  u  edueator,  paitar  ud  ool- 
lase  niiihiilntfif  be  ended  op  tn  ttie  anaD 
paiWi  oC  AD  Seinti  In  AnnMnti  becanae 
"that's  a4iere  I  wanted  to  be.  I  ficund  I 
pyM  an  the  dues  witbin  the  wbtte  corimMnl- 
ty.  I  wanted  to  do  somrthh^  tai  the  soutb." 
be  said. 

He  did.  He  boot  a  scbotd  Ubrary.  started  a 
pte-aebool.  and  served  ss  auxfliary  chaplain 

at  Fort  lieCSdtatn. 

Ob  a  Deeember  day  last  year  be  was  work- 
up at  the  sdMMd  tai  bis  blue  denim  eoverals 
when  he  raoelved  a  idione  caU.  "The  Holy 
PMher.  I^ipe  John  Paul  n  has  named  you 
as  aozfliary  bishop  of  Detroit.'' 

"I  f dt  Uke  I  had  been  hit  by  a  hive  of  Xyar- 
Dets,"  be  told  a  Detroit  newspaper. 

In  Vennont  this  we^  he  recalled  that 
day  as  he  walked  acroas  the  siow-covered 
campua.  "I  oouldnt  bebere  it."  be  said.  "I 
had  dreamed  that  it  had  bappmed  three 
ni^te  before.  Then  I  woke  up  and  said  to 
myadf.  it's  only  a  dream.' "  He  smiled  as  he 
added.  "It  took  me  three  weeks  to  get  used 
to  weartnc  this."  pphiftng  to  his  robes.  "Now 
tt  seems  naturaL" 

And  it  looks  natuxal.  the  fine  purple  lining 
on  the  cape,  the  crass  with  the  smethyst 
stone  which  was  given  to  him  by  the  Ed- 
mundttea  at  8t  Mkdiael's.  the  large  ame- 
thyst ring  which  he  wears  on  his  right 


HO  ooe  who 
moment. 


there  wm  forget  that 


CX)WCLU8ION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINiaSS 

The  PRBBTOING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  morning  business?  If 
not.  morning  business  is  dosed. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1983 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   Thit 
cleric  will  report  the  unfinished  busi- 


What  Und  of  person  is  within?  A  man 
who  collected  dashikls  in  Africa,  who  under- 
stand each  symbol,  a  man  who  loves  art 
and  music  who  quotes  Psscal.  8t  Paul  and 
Ounnar  IfyrdaL  Hli  friends  are  dose  ones. 
Alex  Haley,  the  author  of  "Roots."  Gwendo- 
lyn Brooks,  poet  laureate  of  Olinols.  Dr.  C. 
Eric  TJnmin,  chairman  of  reUgian  at  Duke 
Universttr.  Sen.  Patrick  Leahy,  a  former 
■tudent.  artist  John  T.  Scott  of  New  Orleans 
who  to  coUabOTattng  with  him  on  a  book. 

"I  am  not  a  bishop  who  happens  to  be 
black.  I  am  a  black  bishop,  a  composite  of 
Eastern  culture.  Afro-American  culture. 
Western  culture,  that's  what  makes  up 
Ifoaes  Anderson."  be  said.  "I  say  Cath<riic 
prayers,  practice  yoga,  tranacendmtal  medi- 
tation, read  Japanese  theologies  and  dia- 
logues with  physlcistB." 

He  also  is  an  organic  gardener,  a  cordon 
bleu  chef,  a  basebaU  fan.  He  plays  the 
guitar,  listens  to  Stevie  Wonder  and  likes 
ChuA  Ifangione. 

"I  iwed  the  words  of  a  Stevie  Wonder  swig 
at  Talladega  College  Sunday  at  the  U^-off 
for  Black  History  Week.  'Love's  in  need  of 
love  today.' "  be  said.  "I  like  his  metaphysi- 
cal music  bis  'Superstition'  album." 

His  philosophy:  "If  you  know  who  you 
are.  no  matter  what  anybody  does  to  you. 
you  have  the  power  to  take  your  life  in 
band.  You  "w*"*^*"  a  sanctity  within  your- 
self which  no  one  can  enter." 

The  new  bishop  will  be  busy  for  the  first 
few  months  conducting  confirmations  and 
getting  to  know  people.  He's  interested  in 
evangelisation  among  the  city's  black  Com- 
munity, getting  black  CathoUcs  to  tie  Into 
their  cultural  past 

He  once  said.  "All  my  days  in  the  Edmun- 
dlte  society  have  been  bridging  opportuni- 
ties. Because  we  have  so  few  black  priests, 
it's  an  opportunity  to  relate  the  black  and 
whitt  person  to  each  other.  People  see  me 
as  a  symbol  of  what  blacks  can  accomplish. 
This  is  good.  People  must  be  encouraged  to 
make  use  of  the  gifts  God  has  given  them." 
Friday  morning  during  the  Pontifical 
Mass.  he  sang  a  part  of  the  liturgy.  His 
vokje  lifted  with  the  words.  "Let  us  proclaim 
the  mystery  of  faith." 


The  assistant  legislAtive  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  Wn  (HJt  1«00)  to  assure  the  solvency  of 
the  social  security  trust  funds,  to  reform  the 
medicare  reimbursement  of  hospitals,  to 
extend  the  Federal  supplemental  compensa- 
tion program,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  conslderstion 
of  the  MIL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  Baucus  amendment. 

Mr.  BAKER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  Senator 
Baucus.  I  imderstand.  is  on  his  way  to 
the  floor  and  has  not  yet  reached  the 
floor.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clei^  will  call  the  rolL 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  caU  the  rolL 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimoiis  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  caD  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  SPECTER.  Tes. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  may  be 
an  additional  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  of  10 
minutes,  in  which  Senators  may  speak 
for  not  more  than  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  for  the  alloca- 
tion of  time. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Sfectxr  relat- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  legislation 
are  printed  under  Statements  on  In- 
troduced Bills  later  in  today's  Rxcord.) 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Chair  and  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 


NEW  YORK  TIME8  AND  WASH- 
INGTON POST  GIVE  NUCLEAR 
FREEZE  THE  BACK  OF  THEIR 
HAND 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  can 
we  square  the  nuclear  frecae  with  re- 
ducing the  first  strike  threat?  Can  we 
reconcile  it  with  urotecUng  nudear  de- 
terroits?  The  theory  that  the  nudear 
freeae  would  not  help  prevent  nuclear 
tvar  h"  won  a  suiprising  degree  of 
support  from  some  of  the  wisest  of  the 
advocates  of  nuclear  restraint.  And 
the  theory  is  wrong.  The  freeae  is 
right. 

Last  Sunday  both  the  Washington 
Post  and  the  New  York  Times  in  lead 
editorials  took  roundhouse  swipes  at 
the  nuclear  freew.  The  Post  called  it 
bad  public  policy.  The  Times  seemed 
to  feel  the  nudear  freeae  advocates 
are  intellecttial  minor  leaguers  en- 
gaged in  a  sterile  debate.  Both  the 
Times  and  the  Post  emphasbte  that  for 
the  way  out  we  mtist  not  freeae  our 
nuclear  deterrent  but  make  it  less  vul- 
nerable and  use  the  arms  control  nego- 
tiations to  stop  weapons  that  pose  a 
threat  to  the  other  side's  deterrent. 

The  New  York  Times  argues  that 
the  way  to  prevent  a  nuclear  war  is  to 
move  to  the  so-called  one-warhead 
midgetman  that  they  say  is  neither 
vtilnerable  to  nor  capable  of  surprise 
attack.  Having  labeled  the  freeae 
movement  as  intellectual  midgetmen. 
they  trot  out  a  true  heavyweight, 
Henry  Kissinger,  as  their  midgetman 
champion. 

The  Post  contends  that  while  "the 
letter  of  the  movement  honors  mutual 
negotiated  cuts,  its  spirit  is  patently 
unilateralist:  No  more  nukes."  As  they 
see  it— no  more  nukes  means  no  more 
negotiations. 

What  both  these  prestigious  papers 
overlook  is  that  the  freeze  would 
freeae— that  is  stop  future— I  repeat 
future— testing  and  deployment.  And 
both  the  United  States  and  the 
U.SJS.R.  have  adequate  mobile— invul- 
nerable nuclear  weapons  in  being  to 
provide  devastating  deterrents,  par- 
ticularly if  the  powers  negotiate  a 
mutual,  verifiable  freeze  with  on-the- 
spot  inspection  where  and  when  neces- 
sary. Difficult?  Of  course,  but  without 
a  freeze  the  competition  goes  on,  the 
deployment  goes  on,  and  the  prospect 
for  effective  enforcement  diminish. 

Bftr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  both  editorials  be  printed  in 
the  Rbcord  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  Idar.  20, 1983] 

THX  nOBB  DSSATK 

As  a  vehicle  of  generalized  protest,  the  nu- 
clear freeze  proposal  has  had  one  immediate 
effect;  it  has  helped  induce  Ronald  Reagan 
to  start  adjusting  some  of  his  arms  control 
{wsltlons.  He  has  toned  down  bis  statements 
on  nuclear  war  and  begun  to  explore  com- 


promise in  the  EuromissUe  talks.  The  freeze 
proposal  has  also  become  an  agent  of  nucle- 
ar education  for  Congress.  But  in  our  view 
the  proposal  Itself  still  amoimts  to  bad 
public  policy.  This  has  to  be  said  despite  the 
Improvements  made  in  the  freeze  resolution 
in  the  House  debate,  which  resumes  in  two 
we^s. 

It  is  good  that  the  larger  strategic  goal 
now  inscribed  in  the  resolution  is  "essential 
equvallence  in  overall  nuclear  capabili- 
ties"—a  vague  formula  but  one  acceptable 
to  many  if  not  most  conservatives.  The  reso- 
lution no  longer  sssumes.  simpllstlcally, 
that  Mr.  Reagan  can  abandon  his  START 
priority  of  reductions  in  strategic  forces  snd 
bring  Into  being  "an  Immediate,  mutual  and 
verifiable  freeze":  it  admowledges  that  it  re- 
mains to  be  decided  "when  and  how"  to 
achieve  this  goal. 

A  larger  difficulty  is  revealed,  however,  by 
the  "special  attention"  the  resolution  now 
accords  to  "destabilizing  weapons,"  those 
that  give  either  side  a  first«trlke  capability. 
This  language  goes  to  a  malor  and  central 
defect  of  a  freeze— that  it  would  block  new 
programs  designed  to  take  Soviet  and  Amer- 
ican nuclear  forces  off  a  hair  trigger,  to 
create  more  "stability."  The  term  "arms 
race"  can  be  very  loaded:  we^wns  that  are 
less  vulnerable  and  therefore  less  prone  to 
being  fired  first  in  a  crisis  can  settle  the  su- 
perpowers down.  If  the  freeze  people  are  se- 
rious about  the  perils  of  "destabilizing 
weapons,"  they  must  do  more  than  add  to 
their  resolution  a  paragraph  inconsistent 
with  its  basic  proposition. 

The  Stratton  amendment,  barely  defeated 
on  the  House  floor,  illuminated  a  second 
crippling  defect  of  the  freeze— its  equivoca- 
tion concerning  what  new  weapons  would  be 
permissible  during  the  time  it  took  (one 
year?  several?)  to  negotiate  this  freeze.  The 
Reagan  "modernization"  proposals  make 
this  question  urgent.  To  the  extent  that 
they  have  addressed  it.  freeze  advocates 
tend  to  say  that  each  new  system  should  be 
Judged  on  its  merits.  But  it  is  not  easy  to 
find  new  systems  in  which  they  see  merit. 
The  letter  of  the  movement  honors  mutual 
negotiated  cuts.  But  its  spirit  is  patently 
unilateralist:  no  more  nukes.  A  freeze,  or  a 
dose  approach  to  one,  would  undercut  not 
only  Mr.  Reagan's  negotiating  program  but 
also  the  freeze's  own. 

The  freeze  resolution  welcomes  "concur- 
rent and  complementary  arms  control  pro- 
posals." Sounds  fine.  Imagine,  however,  the 
llkellst  first  Reagan  arms  control  deal,  one 
removing  some  Soviet  EuromissUes  but  de- 
ploying some  American  ones.  Under  a  literal 
freeze,  there  could  be  no  deal.  Here  is  one 
more  reason  to  put  aside  the  freeze.  Arms 
controllers  can  do  better. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  20. 19831 
A  Bio  Boost  fob  MmcRiiui 

Even  as  President  Reagan  and  Congress 
engage  In  sterile  debate  about  a  nuclear 
arms  "freeze,"  you  can  hear  the  intellectual 
ice  breaking  in  the  minds  of  more  serious 
strategic  thinkers. 

Henry  Kissinger  is  the  latest  convert  to 
the  school  of  experts  who  think  that  tech- 
nology has  radically  changed  the  arms  con- 
trol riddle.  They  therefore  advocate  a  radi- 
cal change  In  nuclear  strategy  and  diploma- 
cy—away from  missiles  that  each  carry  sev- 
eral warheads  to  weapons  that  carry  only 
one.  The  shorthand  term  is  Midgetman.  to 
replace  the  existing  Minuteman  and  the 
contemplated  MX.  Mr.  Kissinger  calls  it  the 
only  sane  response  to  a  "conceptual  crisis." 


Writing  in  Time,  the  former  Secretary  of 
State  begs  us  to  break  the  habits  of  thought 
that  produced  both  the  SALT  agreements 
and  President  Reagan's  START  proposals. 
The  old  aasiunptions,  he  warns,  are  leading 
to  an  intellectual  dead  end. 

He  concedes  that  the  central  fallacy  of 
the  old  approach  took  root  during  the 
Nixon  Administration.  It  lay  in  trying  to 
control  the  nudear  arms  race  by  limiting 
the  nimiber  of  each  side's  launching  vehi- 
cles—missiles, submarines  and  bomber.t— 
while  permitting  each  launcher  to  carry  any 
number  of  Individually  aimed  warheads. 

The  result  threatens  to  make  even  Soviet- 
American  "equality"  unstable.  For  the 
greater  the  ratio  of  warheads  to  launchers, 
the  greater  the  potential  advantage  to  the 
side  that  strikes  first.  And  perversely,  the 
greater  any  further  reduction  in  the  nimi- 
bers  of  launchers,  the  greater  the  advan- 
tage. 

Picture  each  superpower  "limited"  (by 
SALT)  to  5,000  warheads  aboard  1,000 
launchers.  For  a  surprise  attack,  you  could 
aim  five  warheads  at  every  enemy  launcher, 
surely  enough  to  catch  most  of  them  before 
they  can  be  fired. 

Then  imagine  a  tense  military  crisis,  with 
each  side  worried  that  the  other  may  shoot 
first  to  seize  this  advantage.  Each  would  be 
tempted  to  shoot  evoi  sooner.  The  time  for 
negotiaticm  disatviears.  Confidence  in  the 
certainty  of  retaliation— deterrence— falls. 

Now  imagine  Soviet  agreement  to  Mr. 
Reagan's  (START)  proposals  for  deep  cuts 
in  weaponry,  leaving  each  side  with  3,500 
warheads  aboard  400  launchers.  Paradox- 
ically, the  "reduction"  would  only  increase 
histability.  The  side  that  fires  first  could 
now  aim  at  least  six  warheads  at  each 
enemy  launcher. 

To  live  with  such  warhead-to-laimcher  im- 
balance is  to  live  in  periL  And  with  the 
riddle  so  defined,  the  answer  is  obvious: 
reduce  the  ratio,  ideally  to  one  warhead  per 
launcher.  It  is  the  answer  to  which  Mr.  Kis- 
singer now  lends  his  prestige. 

One-warhead  Midgetmen,  dispersed  and 
mobile,  would  be  neither  vulnerable  to  nor 
capable  of  surprise  attaclL.  With  roughly 
equal  numbere  of  warheads  on  each  side, 
they're  a  very  poor  bet  to  disarm  an  enemy 
in  a  single  blow;  they  simply  can't  be  de- 
pended on  to  strike  hundreds  of  movable 
targets  with  enough  force  to  wipe  out  a 
whole  retaliatory  syston.  Mr.  Kissinger 
thinks  500  such  land  missiles  for  each  side 
might  do.  Absent  agreement,  he  would  uni- 
laterally build  one  American  Mldgetn>an  to 
match  every  Soviet  warhead. 

How  to  get  from  here  to  there  Is  a  sepa- 
rate question.  Mr.  Kissinger  would  delay  the 
MX  and  cancel  it  altogether  if  the  Soviets, 
too,  are  persuaded  to  shift  to  one-warhead 
weapons.  And  if  they  thus  reduce  their  pre- 
ponderance in  land-based  missiles,  he  would 
in  rettun  scale  down  America's  preponder- 
ance in  submarine-based  missQes. 

The  essential  first  step,  however,  is  recog- 
nizing the  riddle.  The  Russians  have  been 
ever  slower  than  Americans  to  face  up  to  it 
But  the  chief  of  their  general  staff.  Marshal 
Ogarkov,  conceded  last  week  that  the  "sur- 
vivability" of  his  land-based  missiles  was  be- 
ginning to  worry  him. 

As  Mr.  Kissinger  says,  it  should  be  the 
main  worry.  Merely  making  missiles  more 
destructive  can  no  longer  alter  the  haianro 
of  ix>wer.  But  new  technologies  are  creating 
new  vulnerabilities  that  do  affect  the  bal- 
ance of  terror.  Controlling  those  technol- 
ogies is  the  only  way  out. 


FEDERAL  COMMON  LAW  OF 
NUISANCE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
within  the  next  few  weeks  the  Senate 
Environment  and  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee will  hold  hearings  on  the  Fed- 
eral common  law  of  nuisance  doctrine 
and  its  i4>pllcation  to  the  Clean  Water 
Act.  Inclusion  of  common  law  lan- 
guage in  a  reauthorized  Clean  Water 
Act  would  overrule  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  Milwaukee  against 
Illinois,  and  might  cost  the  dty  of  MU- 
waukee  up  to  $1  billion  and  subject  it 
to  water  pollution  standards  higher 
than  those  imposed  on  any  other  UJB. 
dty.  Even  worse,  every  other  Uj8.  dty . 
which  discharges  treated  sewage  into 
interstate  waters  could  be  subjected  to 
standards  far  beyond  the  sc(H>e  of  the 
Clean  Water  Act. 

In  1970,  before  there  was  a  modem 
Clean  Water  Act,  the  State  of  niinios 
sued  the  dty  of  Milwaukee  for  pollut- ' 
ing  Lake  Michigan  with  sewage.  In  the 
absence  of  a  statutory  rraiedy,  the  mi-  ■ 
nois  Attorney-General  invoked  a  novd 
legal  theory— Federal  common  law  of 
nuisance.  Under  this  new  theory,  the 
city  of  Milwaukee  had  to  comply  with 
an  extremely  burdensome  court  order 
drafted  by  the  U.S.  district  court  Judge 
who  presided  over  the  triaL  The  Judge 
fashioned  his  own  standards  for  the 
dty's  cleanup  schedule,  which  proved 
to  be  far  stricter  than  those  which 
would  eventually  be  implemented  for 
other  dties  under  the  Clean  Water 
Act.  But  the  standards  were  not  Just 
stricter,  they  were  far  costlier  as  welL 

Therefore,  the  dty.  seeking  equal 
treatment  with  all  others,  sued  to  re- 
place their  original  court  order  with 
Clean  Water  Act  requirements. 

They  were  vindicated  in  1981  when 
the  Supreme  Court  in  Milwaukee 
against  Illinois  said  that  Congress  in 
enacting  the  Clean  Water  Act  intend- 
ed the  act  to  be  the  sole  form  of  Fed- 
eral regulation  for  water  pollution. 

One  effect  of  the  district  coiut 
judge's  order  was  particularly  draconi- 
an.  Not  only  had  he  required  Milwau- 
kee to  build  sewage  collection  and 
treatment  facilities  much  larger  and 
more  complex  than  Wisconsin  and 
UJ5.  EPA  required,  but  these  extra 
standards  were  not  reimbursable  with 
Federal  funds.  Iiiilwaukee  would  have 
to  bear  this  extra  exi>ense  itself. 

If  Federal  common  law  is  reinstated, 
other  plaintiffs  might  be  able  to  sue 
Milwaukee  to  require  additional  dean- 
up  over  and  beyond  the  terms  of  its 
current  EPA  permit.  And.  other  dties 
might  be  placed  in  the  same  position. 
Instead  of  being  able  to  rely  on  their 
EPA  permits  to  immunize  them  from 
further  requirements,  mayors  would 
constantly  worry  that  a  freak  common 
law  suit  would  subject  their  cities  to 
unpredictable  liability  imposed  case  by 
case  at  the  wliim  of  Federal  district 
Judges. 
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Mr.  President.  Wisconsin  is  an  envi- 
ronmentally minded  State.  We  are  one 
of  the  leaders  in  compliance  with 
dean  Water  Act  requirements  and  our 
State  government  opposes  weakening 
of  Clean  Water  Act  standards.  To 
comply  with  strict  State  laws.  Milwau- 
kee's current  permit  requires  the  city 
to  spend  $1.6  billion  to  modernize  and 
expand  its  sewage  collection  and  treat- 
ment facilities  and  Imposes  a  tight 
time  schedule.  In  fact.  Milwaukee  will 
spend  over  $125  million  on  the  cleanup 
project  In  1983.  And.  Milwaukee  tax- 
payers will  pay  at  least  M.000  in  sewer 
taxes  for  a  $50,000  home  to  pay  for 
water  pollution  control— assuming 
Federal  and  State  aid  remains  con- 
stant. 

If  Congress  decreases  the  level  of 
sewer  grants  the  burden  on  Milwaukee 
homeowners  is  Just  that  much  worse. 
But.  Imagine  what  the  Impact  would 
be  If  the  original  common  law  court 
order  were  reimposed. 

Adding  Federal  common  law  to  the 
Clean  Water  Act  scheme  is  an  example 
of  legislative  overkill.  If  the  Clean 
Water  Act  was  not  Intended  to  pre- 
onpt  the  field  of  Federal  water  pollu- 
tion regulation.  I  ask  my  coUeagues  on 
the  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Committee  to  spell  out  where  the  act 
is  deficient  so  that  MUwaukee.  and 
every  other  city,  can  plan  ahead  and 
know  what  standards  apply  to  its  situ- 
ation. 

Uncertainty  about  additional 
common  law  requirements  may  make 
cities  unwilling  to  take  on  existing 
Clean  Water  Act  burdens.  Water  pol- 
lution abatement  programs  are  costly 
and  long-term  efforts.  The  threat  of 
additional  common  law  requirements 
will  undermine  that  effort  and  even 
weaken  the  overall  pollution  control.  I 
will  oppose  Inclusion  of  any  langiiage 
in  the  Clean  Water  Act  which  could 
subject  Milwaukee  and  other  cities  to 
this  extra  cost  and  liability. 


said,  is  the  trivialization  of  the  event 
in  the  media. 

One  of  the  dominating  themes  of 
Mr.  Wiesel's  talk  was  the  need  to  pre- 
serve the  memories  of  this  tragic 
event.  He  urged  his  listeners  to  tell 
their  children  the  stories  they  have 
heard  in  order  to  keep  alive  their 
Jewish  heritage.  He  also  emphasized 
that  it  will  be  up  to  their  generation  to 
carry  the  message. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  can 
significantly  help  not  only  to  preserve 
the  memory  of  this  tragic  event,  but 
also  to  prevent  any  futiu-e  repetition 
by  ratifying  the  Genocide  Treaty.  The 
purpose  of  this  treaty  is  to  make  geno- 
cide an  international  crime,  whether 
committed  dining  war  or  peace.  Al- 
though genocide  has  occurred 
throughout  history,  it  was  the  savage 
persecution  of  the  Jews  diurlng  World 
War  II  that  gave  impetus  to  this  con- 
vention. The  United  States  supported 
this  treaty  with  great  enthusiasm.  Our 
solid  backing  helped  to  encourage  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions to  adopt  this  treaty  by  a  vote  of 
55  to  0.  Since  then  over  85  nations 
have  become  members  to  the  conven- 
tion by  ratifying  this  treaty.  It  Is  dis- 
turbing that  the  United  States  is  still 
not  one  of  these  members,  but  it  is  not 
too  late  for  us  to  act  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  can  the  United 
States,  a  leading  advocate  of  human 
rights,  ignore  the  great  importance  of 
the  Genocide  Convention?  By  ratify- 
ing this  treaty,  we  will  be  endorsing 
the  most  basic  human  right— the  right 
of  people  to  exist.  We  will  also  be  dem- 
onstrating our  desire  to  prevent  future 
instances  of  genocide.  Therefore.  I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join 
this  international  effort  by  ratifying 
the  Genocide  Convention. 


ELIE  WIESEL-KEEPING  ALIVE 
THE  MEMORY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  Elle 
Wlesel  is  an  extremely  fortunate  indi- 
vidual. He  is  the  author  of  22  books,  a 
distinguished  professor  at  Boston  Uni- 
versity, and  a  siurivor  of  four  Nazi 
concentration  camps.  His  adult  life 
has  been  spent  trying  to  keep  alive  the 
memory  of  the  6  million  Jews  who 
were  killed  during  World  War  II. 

In  a  recent  question  and  answer  ses- 
sion, he  spoke  to  300  children  of  survi- 
vors like  himself.  The  topics  ranged 
from  how  the  children  could  comfort 
their  parents  to  how  they  could  tell 
their  own  children  about  the  Holo- 
caust. He  warned  his  audience  that 
the  world  has  learned  nothing  from 
the  Holocaust  and  it  continues  to  be 
"indifferent  to  suffering,  especially 
Jewish  suffering."  Even  worse  than 
the  igDonnM  about  the  Holocaust,  he 


DEATH  OP  ASHTON  PHELPS 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
deep  sorrow  that  I  inform  the  Senate 
of  the  death  of  a  dear  friend  and  an 
outstanding  American.  Mr.  Ashton 
Phelps.  Mr.  Phelps  died  in  New  Orle- 
ans at  the  age  of  60. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  Mr.  Phelps 
was  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Times-Picayune  Publishing  Co., 
publishers  of  the  New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune/States-Item,  which  is  Louisi- 
ana's largest  newspaper. 

He  earlier  had  served  as  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Times-Picayune 
Publishing  Co. 

Mr.  President,  most  of  us  can  fulfill 
our  ambitions  by  excelling  in  our 
chosen  profession.  But  Mr.  Phelps  was 
one  of  those  unique  individuals  who 
left  his  mark  on  two  honorable  profes- 
sions. 

Mr.  Phelps  turned  to  publishing 
only  after  having  successfully  prac- 
ticed law  for  30  years  with  the  New 
Orleans  firm  of  Phelps.  Dunbar, 
Marks,  Claverie,  dc  Sims. 


He  was  the  third  generation  of  his 
family  to  take  an  active  role  in  affairs 
of  the  newspaper.  His  grandfather  had 
been  president  of  the  newspaper  com- 
pany, and  his  father.  Esmond  Phelps, 
had  been  a  director  of  the  company 
for  30  years.  Mr.  Phelps'  son,  Ashton 
Phelps.  Jr.,  presently  serves  as  presi- 
dent and  publisher  of  the  newspaper 
company. 

He  also  will  be  remembered  as  a 
good  husband  and  father,  and  as  a 
leader  in  his  commimity  and  church, 
as  well  as  one  who  served  his  country 
in  time  of  war. 

During  World  Wat  II.  Mr.  Phelps 
served  as  an  officer  in  the  Naval  Re- 
serve, specializing  in  intelligence 
duties  in  Europe.  He  left  the  service  in 
1945  as  a  lieutenant. 

Mr.  Phelps  received  his  bachelor's 
and  law  degrees  at  Tulane  University 
where  he  was  elected  to  Phi  Beta 
Kappa.  Omlcron  Delta  Kappa,  the 
Law  Review,  and  the  Order  of  the 
Coif. 

VLr.  President,  despite  his  heavy  pro- 
fessional responsibilities.  Mr.  Phelps 
devoted  much  time  to  civic  activities. 
As  a  lawyer,  he  donated  his  services 
for  4  years  to  the  Legal  Aid  Bureau. 

Mr.  Phelps  served  his  city  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Liquidation. 
City  Debt;  the  New  Orleans  Public  Li- 
brary Board:  and  the  Sewerage  and 
Water  Board.  He  served  his  alma 
mater  as  vice  chairman  of  the  Tulane 
University  Board  of  Administrators. 

Mr.  I%elps  had  served  on  the  boards 
of  the  Public  Affairs  Research  Coim- 
cll;  the  Council  for  a  Better  Louisiana; 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion; the  American  Red  Cross;  New  Or- 
leans chapter;  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce; and  International  House. 

He  was  active  in  his  church,  serving 
as  an  elder  of  the  St.  Charles  Avenue 
Presbyterian  Church. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  great  honor 
that  can  be  bestowed  upon  a  New  Or- 
leanean  that  Is  unique  to  that  city; 
and  that  is  to  be  named  Rex,  King  of 
Carnival.  Mr.  Phelps  was  accorded 
that  honor  in  1970. 

With  Mr.  Phelps'  passing,  his  com- 
munity has  lost  a  great  leader,  and 
those  who  knew  him  have  lost  a  great 
friend.  He  will  be  missed,  but  he  will 
be  remembered  fondly  and  with  grati- 
tude for  his  many  good  works. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1983 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  indicated  ear- 
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ller  that  we  still  have  a  number  of  social  mcdhitt  cards                      Mr  ir\ian  t  ».«.,»,  ..^  ->wi •.. 

amendments.  It  is  my  hope  to  move  „„  tJ^h^S           ^^^  °°  objection.  Mr. 

very    aulcklv    on    the    arr^ndmont/  S«-     •<»)  SecUon  206(cX2)  of  the  Social  *^***®"^-__ 

SbSsS^nnJfnnX^^w??;  Security  Act  to  unended  by  «ldln«  at  the  The    PRESmiNO    OFFICER.    Th* 

oJSff  «J^In^..nt   ™.^*H   H  "^"^  "'««°'  "»*  tonowim  new  subpara-  Question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 

penaug   amendment   was   laid   down  graph:  ment 

ISS  *'rSflm^e^lftf*^?'Sir.^'       "<D'  The  Secretary  shall  l»ue  a  «xdal  «-       '^^  amendment  (UP  No.  120)  ^ 

L^hL^f^1^H«     ♦^^*„^°S^'^    curltycardtoeachtodlvldualatthettoe^    agreed  to. 

I*viH  has  an  amendment.  I  think  Sen-    the  issuance  of  a  social  security  account 

ator  Lowo  wanted  to  get  into  one  of    number  to  such  individual.  The  sodlaWcu-  AMnrannrriio.  >ss 

his  amendments,  or  maybe  all  of  his    rity  card  shaU  be  made  of  banknote  paper.    <PurpoM:  To  provide  a  credit  against  the 

amendments.     Senator     Borxh     may     and  (to  the  maximum  extent  practicable)       Old-Age,  Survivors,  and  Disability  Insur- 

have  an  amendment.  shall  be  a  card  which  cannot  be  counterfeit-       '"'^  Tax  to  small  business  employers  for 

AODinoHALcospoiisoKor  AMKirDiixiiTRO.  Bii     ed.".  1984) 

..i!?£<   LONG.    Mr    R^ident.    I    ask       (b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section       The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 

unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator    shaU  apply  with  respect  to  aU  new  and  re-    question  recurs  on  the  amendment  of 

from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Rahdolth)  be    Placement  social  security  cards  issued  more    the     Senator    from    Montana    (Mr 

added  as  a  cosponsor  to  my  amend-    than  103  days  after  the  date  of  the  enact-    Bauctts) 

ment  No.  512  relating  to  social  securi-    "»«»»'  of  'his  Act.  The  amendment  is  as  foUows- 

ty  coverage  for  Federal  employees.  (c)  Within  90  days  after  the  date  of  the       On  pace  68  of  the  matter  DroDosed  to  h* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With-    enactment  of  this   Act  the  Secretary  of    Inserted,  beginning  with  ltoel?^!trie  out 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  Health  and  Human  Services  shaU  report  to     aU  through  page  71.  line  9  and  Insert  In  Ueu 

ISx.   DOLE.    Mr.    President    as   the        *  Congress  on  his  plans  for  implementing    thereof  the  foUowing: 
Senator  from  Kansas  has  indicated.  I    the  amendment  made  by  this  section.  ggc.  .  accblbration  of  mcsKASES  m  ncA 

am  hopeful  we  can  move  very  quickly       Mr.    MOYNIHAN.    Mr.    President  taxes:  im  tax  cteDrrs. 

on  this  measure.  I  hope  that  Senators  this  Is  an  amendment  identical  in  Ian-  t^*'  Aociliratioii  of  Ihcrxasks  ni  FlCA 
who  have  amendments  will  come  to  guage  to  that  which  the  Senate  passed  mTAx  m.  ««,r.,r-«.  _b,  i— ..  ,  ,  . 
the  floor  and  maybe  we  can,  on  an  2  years  ago  which  was.  unfortullS!  se!iloJ"oTo'?^ZL-;^"5^n°?e'c'o£ 
amendment-by-amendment  basis.  If  rejected  in  the  conference.  It  simply  of  1954  (relating  to  rate  of  tax  on  employ^ 
there  is  any  indication  or  Inclination,  provides  that,  193  days  after  the  en-  ^o'  old-age.  survivors,  and  disability  Insur- 
have  a  time  agreement.  Otherwise,  actment  of  this  legislation,  which  is  to  *°**^  **  amended  by  striking  out  paragraphs 
maybe  we  can  move  very  quickly  with-  say  half  a  year,  the  Social  Security  IP  ^"K^  (7)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
out  time  agreements.  It  is  the  hope  of    Admhiistration  begin  to  issue  social  se-  'oUowlng: 

the  Senator  from  Kansas  that  Sena-    curity  cards  on  banknote  paper  which,    "^  *****  °'  **«"  The  rate 

tors  wiU  not  spend  a  great  deal  of  time    to  the  maximum  extent  practicable!       ""eceived  during:  shaU  be: 

on  their  amendments.  We  understand    cannot  be  counterfeited.  The  costs  In-  ^•®*'    ^*'*'    l***,    or 

their  amendments.  volved  are  modest  but  the  cost  of  the  ^^^ 5.7  percent 

UFAMBiDittirrKo.  120  faUuTB  to  do  this,  according  to  the  J???""**""- 6.06 percent 

Mr  DOLE  Mr  T>r..«jrtpnt   T  ««.  fh.    General  Accounting  Office,   is  enor-  l»«)  or  thereafter 6.2  percent". 

Senator  fr^  N^w  Y^rk  fwr  S^^  "°"*-  '^^^  ^*^^  estimated  that  fraud.  <«  Emplothi  TAx-SubsecUon  (a)  of  sec- 
S?^  on  S,e  ?LT  T  JJS^J^ff^;  involving  fraudulent  Identification  flon  31U  of  such  Code  is  amended  by  strik- 
^i*  *  J^  5,         '■  ^i*"**®*^  ^  we    papers  issued  by  the  Federal  Govern-    *°*  ""^  paragraphs  d)  through  (7)  and  In- 

^iL^fSe^^xSLZmTontaT''    -e't,  most  part'lculLrthT^sSSi'S-    -^tlng  in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

lt'liy^S35?rth^Te'5S^^^    curity  card,  costs  upward  Of  $3  billion    "in  c««  of  wages  The  rate 

guished  chairman.  *^®"-  received  during:  shaU  be: 

Mr.  President,  I  send  an  unprinted        The  card  we  use  today,  if  I  may  say,  19M.    1985,    1986.    or 

amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its    ^  ^^^  ^^^  same  pasteboard  card  of  50  ^'^^ 5.7  percent 

immediate  consideration.  yeas^  ago.  Just  recently,  I  asked  for  a         ^'**  °^  ^'** «••>«  percent 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  will     *^""*^  ^  ^*"*  lost  to  be  replaced.  It  is  no  ^^^  °'"  thereafter 6.2  percent". 

take  unanimous  consent  to  set  aside  ™0"  than  a  simple  bit  of  cellophane  "(b)  Timb  Csesit  Allowkd.— The  credit 
the  Baucus  amendment.  Paper,   readily  counterfeited;   Indeed,    under  subsection  (a)  shaU  be  taken  Into  ac- 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President    I     available   on  street  comers   in  most    '»'"»'  ^  determining  the  amount  of  the  tax 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pend-    P°^  °'  ^^^^^  o'  the  United  States  of    ***!?"?^  under  section  3102(a). 
ing  amendment   be   temporarily   laid    America.  Banknote  paper  would  cost    tion^t°^Z^L?^ir^°\^'^^ 
•"We.  ^  very  little  more  and  last  much  longer.    SvenSU'^rm'b^^S^amtaT'*"^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  ^*  "^ovlA  not  be  counterfeltproof.  At  "(d)  Afplicatioh  to  AciuzMxirrs  Uimn 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it  *^*t  ^^^  ^^^  effort,  you  can  counter-  Sbction  218  or  the  Social  Skdwit  Act.— 
is  so  ordered.  f®**  them  as  you  counterfeit  hundred-    For  purposes  of  determining  amounts  equlv- 

The  clerk  will  state  the  Moynlhan  ^oUar  bills,  but  in  the  main,  it  is  not  a  *J,*°*  to  the  tax  imposed  by  section  3101(a) 
amendment.  successful  venture  and  does  not  very       ,rf,  "^p**^*  ^  remuneration  which- 

The  assistant  leirislAtivp  H«.rir  rM>H     much  occur.  ,.  "' ^  covered  by  a  agreement  under  sec- 

ine  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  ""«-ui.  tlon  218  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  and 

as  follows:  This  Is  a  modest  amendment,  Mr.       "(2)  is  paid  during  1984, 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Mothi-  President,  a  matter  long  overdue.  The  the  credit  allowed  by  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
HAH)  proposes  an  unprinted  amendment  Social  Security  Administration  has  in-  taken  into  account.  A  similar  rule  shaU  also 
numbered  120.  dlcated  Its  Intent  to  do  It  but  has  never    «*Ply  ^  the  case  of  an  agreement  under  sec- 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  ask  unanimous    done  it.  Uon  3121(1). 

consent  that  further  reading  of  the  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  this  Sena-  "<e)  Ciimrr  Agaihst  Raujioad  RammniT 
amendment  be  dispensed  with.  tor  has  no  objection  to  the  amend-    Employee  ahd   Employee  Rxprkskhtative 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With-    "«»*•  In  ^act,  I  beUeve  it  is  a  good      **"- 
out  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered  amendment    and    should    have    been        "<i)  hj  oKWEHAL.-There  shaU  be  aUowed 

The  amendment  is  as  foUows:  adopted    before.    I    am   prepared    to    ?f  * '^Ktfi^  «?i^'^i"''°^ ''''t'^^' 

accept  the  amendment.  I  know  it  has    SdS  19M  aSsubCt  to^ni« 

^^i^^^  "'  '*•'  "*"  '^**  '**•'  '""""^  x^?  *=^^"^  ^^^  *^*  Senator  from  SJmo^eJS  ^L  off  Je^nt  5f  S 
new  section.  Louisiana.  compensaUon. 
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"(J)  Too  c««DiT  AixowiD.— The  credit 
■ider  pangnpb  (1)  shaU  be  Uken  into  ac- 
count In  determining  the  amount  of  the  tax 
deducted  under  aecUon  3302<a)  (or  the 
amount  of  the  tax  under  section  9211(a)). 

••(3)  COMFBWATIOH— For  PUTPOMB  Of  thlS 

subsection,  the  term  'compensation'  has  the 
meaning   given  to  such   term  by  section 

"(f)  Small  BusntBSS  Ckidit  Agaimst  FICA 

"(1)  IH  (vmAL.— In  the  case  of  a  qualified 
ttnmii  business,  there  shall  be  allowed  as  a 
credit  against  the  tax  imposed  by  section 
Slll(a)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during 
19M  with  respect  to  employment  an  amount 
equal  to  0.3  percent  of  such  wages. 

"(2)  LiMiTATioH.— The  aggregate  amoimt 
of  the  credit  allowable  to  any  qualified 
ym»n  busineBS  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  not 
exceed  1500. 

"(3)  QUALinXD  SMALL  BUSimSS.— 

"(A)  In  GDfKSAL.— The  term  "qualified 
■ni*ii  business'  means  an  employer  who  em- 
ploys no  more  than  60  onployees  in  employ- 
ment at  any  time  during  1JW4.  

"(B)  AooaaoATioH  or  mpujTXM.— In  de- 
termining the  number  of  employees  of  an 
employer  for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A), 
all  employees  of — 

"(1)  any  trade  or  business  (whether  or  not 
Ineomorated)  which  is  under  common  con- 
trol with  such  employer  (within  the  mean- 
ing of  secUon  52(b)).  or 

"(U)  any  member  of  any  controlled  groups 
of  corporation  of  which  such  employer  is  a 
member. 

during  any  period  of  1M4.  shaU  be  treated 
as  being  employed  by  such  employer  during 
such  period.  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
regulations  which  provide  attribution  rules 
that  take  into  account,  in  addition  to  the 
persons  and  enUties  described  In  the  preced- 
ing sentence,  employers  who  employ  em- 
ployees through  partnerships.  Joint  ven- 
tures, and  corporations. 

"(C)  Coirnu>LL«D  croups  of  cohpoka- 
TIOHS.— For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  'controlled  group  of  corporations'  has 
the  m^it"'"g  given  to  such  term  by  section 
1663(a),  except  that— 

"(1)  'more  than  50  percent"  shall  be  substi- 
tuted for  'at  least  80  percent'  each  place  it 
appears  in  secUon  1663(aKl),  and 

"(11)  the  determination  shall  be  made 
without  regard  to  subsections  (aX4)  and 
(eK3KC)  of  secUon  1563. 

"(4)  Tiifz  cHEDrr  allowxd.— The  credit  al- 
lowable under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  taken 
into  account  in  determining  the  amount  of 
any  deposit  or  payment  of  the  tax  imposed 
by  secUon  3111(a)  which  the  employer  is  re- 
quired to  make  to  the  Secretary  with  re- 
spect to  any  period. 

"(6)  Damnnoiis.— For  purposes  of  this 
subsecUon— 

"(A)  Waois.— The  term  'wages'  has  the 
mining  given  to  such  term  by  subeecUons 
(a)  and  (t)  of  secUon  3121. 

"(B)  EMPLOTJonrr.— The  term  'employ- 
ment' has  the  meaning  given  to  such  term 
by  secUon  3121(b). 

"(6)  Rfturhs.— Any  return  of  the  tax  im- 
posed by  section  3111(a)  made  with  respect 
to  wages  paid  in  1984  shall  include  a  state- 
ment which  identifies  the  maximum 
number  of  employees,  employed  by  the  em- 
ployer at  any  time  during  the  period  to 
which  such  return  relates. 

"(g)  Coobdihatioh  With  Sicnoit 
6413<c).-For .  .  . 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Presldenti,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
cle^  will  call  the  roU. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
Baucus  amendments  are  disposed  of, 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  will  offer  a 
series  of  technical  amendments.  We 
believe  that  they  have  been  at  least 
explored  by  staff  on  both  sides.  They 
are  important.  It  is  important  that 
they  be  adopted.  When  we  conclude 
work  on  the  Baucus  amendments,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  wlU  then  offer 
the  technical  amendments. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Montana  is  prepared  to  proceed. 
Mr.  BAUCUS  addressed  the  Chair. 
The   PRESIDING    OFFICER.   The 
Senator  from  Montana  is  recognized. 

Biir.  BAUCUS.  B«r.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  prepared  which  I  am 
going  to  offer,  but  I  will  wait  Just  a 
few  minutes  while  the  amendment  is 
being  modified  in  accordance  with  an 
agreement  that  we  have  Just  reached 
with  the  cliairman  of  the  committee. 

Let  me  just  say  a  few  words  about 
the  amendment  while  it  is  being  modi- 
fied. The  modification  should  not  take 
more  than  a  few  minutes. 

The  general  thrust  of  the  amend- 
ment is  to  provide  a  credit  to  small 
businesses  for  the  increase  in  social  se- 
curity payroll  taxes  in  1984  that  em- 
ployers will  have  to  pay  under  the 
committee's  bill. 

As  you  wiD  recall,  Mr.  President,  the 
national  commission  recommended, 
and  the  House  and  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  have  agreed,  that  the  pay- 
roll tax  increase  scheduled  to  go  into 
effect  in  1985  will  be  accelerated  to 
1984.  In  addition,  employees  will  get  a 
full  credit  against  their  income  taxes 
for  that  increase  in  1984.  The  amend- 
ment that  I  am  offering  will  provide  a 
similar  credit  to  small  businesses. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Arms'trong)  yesterday  offered  an 
amendment  to  repeal  the  proposed  ac- 
celeration of  payroll  tax  increases  in 
this  decade.  This  body  did  not  agree 
with  that  amendment.  This  Senator, 
in  fact,  voted  against  that  amendment 
because  such  an  amendment  would,  in 
my  Judgment,  Jeopardize  the  national 
commission's  package,  which  I  think 
in  the  main  most  of  us  want  to  sup- 
port. 


The  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Baucus) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  6U,  at 
modified. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 

with.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  modification  is  as  follows: 


AMXNOMXin  NO.  SSS,  AS  MODIPUD 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  I  send  the  amendment  to  the 
desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 


MOOIFICATIOM  TO  BAUCUS  AKBnmziiT  No. 

6S6 
On  page  4  line  17  subaUtute  the  foUowing 
line: 
(1)  ShaU  not  exceed  $300. 

Ux.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  know  if  the  version  of  the  amend- 
ment at  the  desk  contains  the  modifi- 
cation or  not.  I  will  read  the  modifica- 
tion if  it  is  so  appropriate: 

On  page  4.  line  IT.  subsUtute  the  follow- 
ing line:  (1)  shall  not  exceed  $300." 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   Will 

the  Senator  send  the  modification  to 

the  desk? 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  I  do  so,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  the  pending 

business?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
not  take  much  time  because  we  have 
reached  agreement  on  this  amend- 
ment with  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Let  me  say  at  this  point  that  the 
amendment  I  originally  planned  to 
offer  would  have  provided  for  a  $500 
cap  on  the  tax  credit.  That  Is,  no  em- 
ployer would  be  entitled  to  receive 
more  than  $500  in  credits  during  the 
year. 

The  amendment  also  provides  that 
the  credit  would  go  to  only  those  firms 
with  50  or  fewer  employees. 

In  discussing  the  amendment  with 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  we 
were  somewhat  concerned  about  the 
cost  of  this  amendment.  The  estimates 
are  approximately  $900  million  with  a 
$500  cap.  Like  the  credit  being  given  to 
workers  in  1984,  this  money  comes 
from  general  revenues,  not  from  the 
Social  Security  trust  funds.  Employers 
will  simply  take  this  credit  into  ac- 
count when  they  make  their  regular 
FICA  payments. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that 
because  this  amendment  is  designed 
for  small  business  it  is  reasonable  to 
lower  the  cap  to  $300. 

This  is  a  small  business  amendment. 
It  is  especially  targeted  to  provide  full 
relief  for  our  very  smallest  business- 
es-those  with  10  or  fewer  employees. 
We  all  know  the  importance  of  small 
business  in  our  country.  We  also  know 
that  increased  payroll  taxes  tend  to 
adversely  affect  small  business  more 
compared  to  big  business.  Even 
though  all  businesses  as  employers 
will  have  to  pay  the  increase  in  payroll 
taxes,  big  business  is  more  easily  able 
to  accommodate  those  increases  be- 


cause Ugger  biisinejBM  generally  can 
more  easily  pass  aa  Vkumt  costs  In 
tenns  of  the  iwodoets  they  sdL  In  coo- 
trast,  the  nature  of  small  business  is 
such  that  it  generally  is  in  less  of  a  po- 
sttion  to  p^MS  CD  increased  costs. 

Mr.  President,  small  business  is  our 
most  iMtMluettve  snd.  at  the  same  time, 
most  hard-pressed  economiff  sector. 
They  need  this  relief.  Althougli  this 
ivoposal  reivesents  a  modest  draw  aa. 
the  Treasury,  we  believe  that  this 
amendment  wiU  encourage  and  assist 
small  businesses  as  they  begin  to 
expand  production  and  employment 
during  what  we  hope  wiU  be  a  period 
of  economic  recovery  in  1984.  This 
amendment  is  all  the  more  important 
since  we  look  to  our  small  business 
oommimity  as  a  key  force  in  cr^Uing 
new  Jobs.  According  to  recent  studies, 
small  business  accounts  for  more  than 
half  of  all  new  Jobs  in  America.  It 
would  be  counterproductive  for  us  to 
impose  higher  regressive  payroll  taxes 
on  the  same  employers  we  are  depmd- 
ing  on  to  hire  our  unemployed. 

If  any  sector  of  our  economy  de- 
serves special  consideration  within  the 
context  of  the  social  security  debate,  it 
is  the  small  business  community. 
These  employers  ought  to  be  given  at 
least  the  same  relief  that  we  have  ex- 
tended to  their  enqdoyees. 

The  value  of  this  credit  to  our  small 
business  community  is  immpiMw  in 
fact,  the  National  Federation  of  Inde- 
pendent Business  has  called  this 
amendment  "The  most  important 
small  business  vote  of  the  98th  Con- 
gress to  date." 

I  favor  the  National  Commission's 
package.  I  think  most  of  us  do.  I  do 
not  want  to  offer  an  amendment  or 
support  an  amendment  which,  in  my 
Judgment,  will  break  open  the  pack- 
age. This  amendment  does  not  do  so. 
It  does  not  break  open  the  package. 
The  revenue  loss,  not  to  the  trust 
funds  but  to  the  general  fund,  will  be 
significantly  lower  than  $900  million. 
We  do  not  have  the  estimates.  It  will 
certainly  be  much  lower  than  $900 
million. 

BCr.  BOSCHWrrz.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  jrleld  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  BOSCHWrrz.  Will  the  Senator 
add  me  as  a  cosponsor? 

Mx.  BAUCUS.  I  would  be  very  happy 
to. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unahlmous  con- 
sent that  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  BoscHwnz)  be  addedas  a  cospon- 
sor.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  has  broad  support  from 
many  Members  and  from  many  small 
business  groups.  In  addition  to  Sena- 
tor QvATLS  and  Senator  Boschwitz, 
cosponsors  of  this  amendment  include 


SenatfHS     Numi, 
PSTOB.  HuDBUSToa,  and 

I  want  to  compUment  particularly 
the  Senator  from  tiv««»i>  (Mr. 
QUATU)  who  has  worked  with  this 
Senator  in  drafting  this  amendment 
He  has  made  many  very  heipful  sug- 
gestionsL  We  have  included  those  in 
this  effort,  and  I  think  this  body 
should  be  aware  of  his  help. 

I  also  want  to  pay  particular  tribute 
to  the  diairman  of  the  committee,  the 
SenatcH"  from  ITansai.  i^o  has  woriud 
with  us  and  sussested  this  oamino- 
mise,  which  I  wffl  agree  with,  which  is 
to  lower  the  cap  from  $500  to  $300  per 
emplojrer. 

Mr.  Presidoit,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  four  letters 
from  supporting  small  business  organi- 
zations be  included  in  the  Rbookd,  as  if 
read. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RsooBD,  as  f  (dlows: 

Natiosal  AnociATioii  aw 

Wmw  isAi  wa-DmaiauToaa. 
WaOtinoton.  AC.  Marth  22, 19SX 
Hon.  Max  Baucus. 
UA  Senate, 
WiuMngton,  D.C 

DBAS  SnuToa  Baucus:  This  is  to  express 
the  strong  support  of  the  Natlmal  Aaaoda- 
Uon  of  Wbolesaler-DistrflNitors'  121 
member  national  aaociations  and  their 
46.000  member  companies  for  your  proposed 
amendment  to  include  a  one-year  employer 
tax  credit  for  1984  to  offaet  the  substantial 
increase  in  FICA  payroll  taxes  mandated  by 
the  sodal  security  bill  now  on  the  Senate 
floor. 

Increased  payroll  taxes  are  not  only  a  dis- 
inoenttve  to  Job  creatkm,  they  are  a  slgnlfl- 
cant  drain  on  the  cash  flow  of  dosely-held 
wholesaler-distributors  at  a  time  of  econom- 
ic recovery. 

Moreover,  the  social  security  compromise 
includes  a  one-year  tax  credit  for  employees 
and  self-employed  for  1984  to  alleviate  their 
increaaed  tax  burden. 

Parity  dictates  employers  should  also  be 
given  the  same  oonaideration. 
Sincerely, 

JoRH  EL  FiTUH.  Jr.. 

Vice  Pretident. 
Qmemment  ReiatUnu. 

Naiiohal  Audio-Visual 

ASSOCLATIOII.  Inc.. 

Fairfax.  Va.,  March  22. 19S3. 
Hon.  Max  S.  Baucus. 
U.S.  Senate, 
WaAington,  D.C 

Dkax  Sbratoh  Baucus:  On  behalf  of  the 
800  members  of  NAVA.  the  IntemaUonal 
CommunicaUons  Industries  AasodaUon.  I 
am  conveying  to  you  our  support  for  your 
amendment  to  8. 1.  the  Social  Security  Refi- 
nancing bill,  which  will  give  small  employ- 
ers a  credit  for  the  li>84  increase  in  FICA. 

The  sharp  increases  in  Social  Security 
payments  by  both  employees  and  employers 
have  been  burdens  which  have  fallen  most 
heavily  on  small  firms.  In  our  case,  the  com- 
binaUon  of  the  severe  economic  downturn, 
high  interest  rates,  the  steep  rise  in  FICA 
taxes,  and  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  doing  busi- 
ness have  resulted  in  losses  for  many  firms. 
Companies  which  would  have  been  contrib- 
uting to  the  Federal  government  through 
taxes  are  uiuU>le  to  pay  due  to  losses.  Cap- 


OoKioii,    ttal  tbat  eonld  ham 


iDVMtedl 


for 


drained  away. 

We  diare  your 
the  Sodal  Secnrtty  Sntem.  We  are  wdl 
aware  of  the  need  to  cnanre  tliat  the  tour- 
dena  are  carried  In  an  flqattable  way  along 
the  path  to  reittoied  atataatty  In  the  lyMem. 

With  noat  of  oar  member  Unna  havliic 
weD  under  SO  eamloyeea,  we  atrongly  sop- 
port  yoor  anienAiimt  «4ileta  wfD  ensora 
that  the  borden  <rf  the  1SS4  Inrrsast  wffl  b> 
Wghtened  for  small  tnabmmea  In  a  very 
modest  but  effective  way.  We  are  pleased  to 
Join  wltli  the  Hational  Fedentlan  of  Inde- 
and  other  assoriatlona  In 


supporting  yoor  amendment. 
We  wWi  you  every  nictew 


in  gettliw  thiB 


Slncerdy. 


tPAxna, 
Senior  Staff  Vice  PrettdemL 


XJWtlWM, 

Waltham,  Moat..  March  22.  IMS. 
Hon.  Max  Baucus. 
V.S.  Senate. 
Waahtngton,  D.C 

DBAS  SsaAioa  Baucub:  Sknall  Busineaa 
United,  a  coalition  of  sixteen  regfcnal.  state 
and  metropolitan  trade  aasodatkna  repre- 
senting over  80.000  small  htutnrwmm  natiao- 
wide.  supptHts  your  amendment  to  the 
Sodal  Security  reform  package,  ptovldtng  a 
tax  credit  for  payndl  taxes  paid  by  any  bust- 
neas  with  fewer  than  60  employeea. 

We  believe  your  amendment  puts  the  na- 
tion's small  busineases  on  equal  footing  with 
their  employees,  and  as  sudi  it  is  a  fair 
amendment.  PayroD  taxes  are  a  tax  on  Jobs 
and  can  only  work  to  inhibit  productive 
small  firms  from  hiring  the  nation's  unem- 
ployed. We  would  have  preferred  the 
amendment  be  applicable  to  small  concerns 
with  800  or  fewer  employees  (the  Small 
Business  Administration's  siw  standard  for 
small  firms),  but  we  believe  the  amendment 
as  currently  drafted  still  represents  a  signif- 
icant improvement  in  the  reform  package. 

Thank  you  for  offering  it 
Sincerely. 

O.  Thomas  Catc«. 
WaiMnoton  Counaa  to  SBV. 

NAnoKAL  Small 
Buauasa  Associatiom. 
WaaMngton,  D.C..  Martii  22. 1922. 
Hon.  Max  Baxtcus, 
Hart  Senate  Office  BuHding, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

DxA>  Skhatob  Baucus:  The  NaUonal 
Small  Business  Association  strongly  sup- 
ports your  efforts  to  i>rovide  a  one-time  tax 
credit  for  small  business  employers  who  are 
being  subjected  to  a  speed  up  in  Sodal  Secu- 
rity payroU  tax  payments. 

Tour  amendment,  which  limits  the  credit 
to  a  maximum  of  $500  per  employer  with  60 
or  fewer  employees,  will  certainly  assist 
these  smaller  firms  who  are  already  paying 
inordinately  high  payroll  taxes. 

We  thank  you  for  your  efforts  on  behalf 
of  the  small  business  community. 
Sincerely, 

JxaOMX  R.  OULAS 

Vice  Preaident, 
Government  Affaira. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  offer  today  with  Senator 
Baucus  would  provide  smaU  business 
with  some  tax  relief  in  1984,  a  year  in 
which  we  hope  that  these  bu^esses 
will  be  able  to  provide  our  people  with 
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expanded  job  opportunities  as  we 
enter  a  period  of  economic  recovery. 
Whfle  the  amendment  involves  a 
short-term.  1-year  cost,  it  represents 
an  Investment  that  will  be  greatly  ap- 
preciated by  small  firms  now  trying  to 
expand  their  production  capacities. 

Mr.  President,  the  current  social  se- 
curity  system   places   a   very   heavy 
burdm    on    small    business.    A    vast 
number  of  businesses  pay  more  in 
aodal  security  tax  than  they  pay  in 
tncome  tax.  The  cost  of  social  security 
taxes  to  small  employers  is  one  factor 
which  makes  it  difficult  for  them  to 
consider  expanding  their  levels  of  em- 
ployment; the  employer  payroll  contri- 
bution per  employee  Is  a  high  cost  to 
small  profit,  small  work  force  busi- 
nesses. ,       ^  ^^  ^ 
I  think  we  should  not  forget  that 
ffin*n  businesses  in  America  are  Just 
emerging   from   their   most   difficult 
year    since    the    1930's.    Bankruptcy 
rates  reached  their  highest  levels  since 
those  difficult  times  50  years  ago.  New 
hires  are  at  anemic  levels,  and  profit 
margins  are  very  low.  Now  Is  clearly 
not    the    time    to    increase    the    tax 
burden  on  our  small  businesses.  Small 
business    is    historicaUy    the    sector 
where  most  new  jobs  are  created,  and 
we  should  not  do  anything  to  discour- 
age the  growth  and  expansion  which 
will  take  people  off  the  unemployment 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  to  assist  small  business 
out  of  its  recent  and  current  state  of 
decline.  The  cost  of  adding  capacity 
and  new  employment  for  small  busi- 
ness is  made  worse  by  the  operation  of 
our  social  security  system  which  re- 
quires employers  to  pay  significant 
amoxmts  of  tax  for  every  employee 
they  hire.  Small  business,  which  can 
be  expected  to  generate  a  very  large 
proportion  of  new  Jobs  In  the  current 
recovery,  Is  particularly  sensitive  to  in- 
creases in  the  social  security  payroll 
tax  rate.  Every  employee  added  is  a 
more  expensive  investment  for  the  em- 
ployer. 

We  hope  and  trust  that  fiscal  year 
1984  will  be  a  year  of  expansion  and 
prosperity  for  all  Americans.  For  this 
to  happen,  small  business  must  be  able 
to  expand  and  provide  new  Job  oppor- 
tunities. New  positions  must  be  made 
available  for  young  people  and  for 
mature  workers  who  have  lost  Jobs  in 
older  industries.  A  tax  credit  of  $300  is 
a  ipnuii  investment,  that  would  coun- 
teract the  proposed  tax  increase;  it  is  a 
1-year  (fiscal  year  1984),  one-shot  ex- 
pense—but would  go  into  effect  at  the 
right  time— when  business  is  expand- 
ing and  creating  new  Jobs. 

Our  amendment  would  provide  em- 
ployers with  50  or  fewer  employees  a 
tax  credit  in  the  amount  of  $300  for 
the  year  1984.  This  would  offset  the 
0.3  percent  OASDI  tax  increase  sched- 
uled to  go  into  effect  for  employers 
next  year. 


We  have  decided  to  target  this  bene- 
fit to  employers  with  50  or  fewer  em- 
ployees because  of  economic  and 
eqtilty  considerations.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve it  is  economically  useful  to 
extend  this  credit  to  firms  with  a 
greater  number  of  employees.  The  po- 
tential Job  creating  or  preserving 
impact  of  this  measure  will  be.  as  I 
mentioned  earlier,  among  smaller  busi- 
nesses. Many  large  firms  may  not  even 
bother  to  claim  the  credit  in  the  first 
place.  AddltionaUy.  we  do  not  believe 
the  positive  impact  of  the  savings  will 
be  felt  by  firms  with  more  than  50  em- 
ployees. Such  firms  would  probably 
not  alter  their  hiring  plans,  nor  see 
their  profit  marging  eroded  in  any  sig- 
nificant degree,  because  of  the  sched- 
ule Increase. 

All  told,  over  95  percent  of  all  em- 
ployers in  the  coimtry  would  qualify 
for  this  credit.  This  represents  over  4 
million  of  the  4.2  million  firms  in  the 
United  States.  Only  very  large  compa- 
nies, which  do  not  need  the  relief,  will 
be  ineligible  for  this  1-year  credit. 

Mr.  President,  the  cost  of  this 
amendment  will  be  approximately 
$600  million  from  the  General  Treas- 
ury. This  represents  a  very  small  cost, 
in  view  of  the  other  major  changes  we 
are  now  considering  for  our  social  se- 
ciurity  system.  The  effect  of  this 
amendment  will  be  to  relieve,  for  1 
year  only,  a  burden  on  a  part  of  the 
business  community  which  really 
needs  tax  relief.  Furthermore,  it  pro- 
vides this  relief  at  a  crucial  time  in  the 
economic  recovery  when  the  potential 
Job-creating  impact  should  be  upper- 
most in  our  minds. 

Let  me  Just  add  one  point  to  clarify 
our  intent  in  offering  this  amendment. 
As  we  have  repeated  several  times,  we 
are  advancing  this  Idea  as  a  small 
measure  to  ease  the  burden  of  the  in- 
crease in  the  employer  contribution 
next  year  on  this  Nation's  small  busi- 
nesses. We  all  know  that  the  economic 
and  regulatory  burden  on  small  busi- 
ness because  of  Federal  statutes  can 
often  make  the  difference  between 
success  and  failure. 

Our  amendment  allows  qualified 
businesses  to  take  a  $300  credit  against 
their  tax  liabilities,  and  defines  quali- 
fied small  businesses  as  those  with 
fewer  than  50  employees.  It  Is  not  our 
intent  to  generate  a  new  set  of  report- 
ing requirements  or  forms  for  certify- 
ing eligibility  for  this  credit.  For  a 
credit  this  size,  especially  for  very 
small  businesses  which  often  have  no 
more  than  one  or  two  employees,  such 
an  addition  to  the  paperwork  and  re- 
porting requirement  would  be  contra- 
dictory to  the  Intended  purpose  of  the 
amendment.  So  let  me  Just  insist  that 
we  intend  that  a  simple  self-certifica- 
tion mechanism  be  used  to  establish 
eligibility  for  this  credit,  and  that  no 
new  reporting  requirements  be  im- 
posed as  a  result  of  this  amendment. 


Mr.  President,  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  amendment  at 
a  small  yet  much  needed  measure  of 
relief  to  the  small  businesses  which 
are  leading  us  in  the  emerging  eco- 
nomic recovery. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
no  other  points  to  make  at  this  time, 
since  we  have  reached  an  agreement. 
Therefore,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The   PRESroiNG   OFFICER.   The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 
Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 
The   PRESIDING    OFFICER.   The 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  appreci- 
ate the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana  modifying  the  amendment  to 
lower  the  cap  to  $300.  I  would  point 
out  that  this  was  not  part  of  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  National  Commis- 
sion. We  felt  employers  could  already 
deduct  their  payroll  tax  contributions 
against  Income  tax.  Employees  do  not 
have  this  benefit,  so  there  was  not 
much  reason  to  give  a  double  benefit 
to  employers.  However,  I  think  we 
have  now  been  able  to  reduce  the  cost, 
and  I  am  certainly  prepared  to  take 
the  amendment.  As  I  have  indicated 
privately  to  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana, I  will  do  what  I  can  to  keep  the 
amendment  in  conference. 

I  think  it  does  provide  some  equity. 
The  Senator  has  limited  it  to  50  em- 
ployees or  less.  It  is  directed  toward 
small  business.  I  know  that  a  lot  of 
small  business  groups,  including  NFIB 
and  others,  have  a  strong  interest  in 
this  amendment. 

I  hope  the  Senator  will  let  us  accept 
it  without  a  rollcall  vote,  because  I  will 
not  be  impressed  by  that.  The  rollcall 
will  be  99  to  0— I  will  stipulate  that. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BAUCUS.  I  appreciate  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Senator.  Obviously,  a 
rollcall  vote  would  help  persuade  the 
House  conferees  of  the  seriousness  of 
this  amendment.  The  basis  of  my  con- 
cern is  that  it  would  represent  to  the 
other  body  the  opinion  of  this  body. 

If  the  chairman  will  fight  hard  for 
this  amendment  in  conference,  I  will 
not  ask  for  a  rollcall  vote. 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  did  some  checking  in 
advance  and  found  there  was  a  lot  of 
support  for  this.  So  I  can  safely  say 
that  had  It  not  been  modified,  in  my 
view,  it  would  have  60  or  65  votes;  and 
with  the  modification,  I  think  it  has 
substantially  every  vote. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Kanatm  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  Just  want  to  say 
that  a  99-to-O  vote  Is  trivial  compared 
to  the  good  will  and  energetic  advoca- 
cy of  the  Senator  from  Kansas.  So  I 
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congratulate  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana on  his  prudence. 
Mr.  BAUCUS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Bto.  8AS8ER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  as  a  cosponsor  to  the  Baucus/ 
Quayle  amendment  which  provides 
small  business  relief  from  the  1984 
payroll  tax  increase  contained  in  this 
bill. 

This  amendment  is  rather  modest  in 
its  scope  but  provides  the  type  of 
relief  that  is  urgently  needed  in  the 
small  business  community.  The  in- 
crease of  social  security  costs  to  em- 
ployers contained  in  this  package  will 
prove  most  burdensome  to  our  Na- 
tion's small  firms.  This  amendment 
decreases  the  economic  shock  of  this 
increase  without  Jeopardizing  the 
basic  fimding  structure  set  forth  in 
the  social  security  package. 

We  need  to  take  this  type  of  action 
B4r.  President  because  of  the  role 
small  businesses  play  in  our  economy. 
This  is  our  most  productive  segment  of 
our  economy,  it  is  the  major  source  of 
Innovation  in  our  country  and  unfor- 
tunately It  is  the  hardest  hit  segment 
of  the  economy  during  this  recession. 

In  Tennessee,  58.922  firms  out  of  a 
total  cf  77,328  firms  have  fewer  than 
10  emplcyees.  The  amazing  fact  about 
these  small  establishments  Is  the 
Impact  they  have  had  on  employment 
in  Tennessee.  Between  1979  and  1981 
overall  employment  in  the  State  de- 
creased by  0.2  percent.  However,  those 
firms  with  fewer  than  five  employees 
saw  a  16.8-percent  increase  in  employ- 
ment for  this  same  period. 

In  addition,  firms  with  less  than  100 
employees  constitute  80  percent  of  the 
manufacturing  companies.  99  percent 
of  the  construction  firms,  61  percent 
of  the  wholesale  operations,  98  per- 
cent of  the  service  companies  and  99 
percent  of  the  finance,  insurance,  and 
real  estate  business  in  Tennessee. 
These  small  firms  contributed  about 
45  percent  of  the  State's  total  payroll 
last  year  while  producing  roughly  half 
of  Tennessee's  $59  billion  in  goods  and 
services. 

The  sad  truth  of  the  situation  Mr. 
President  is  that  these  firms,  which 
mean  so  much  not  only  to  the  econo- 
my of  Tennessee,  but  also  to  our  Na- 
tion's economic  well-being,  are  not  re- 
ceiving their  fair  share  of  tax  breaks. 
The  Internal  Revenue  Code  is  full  of 
items  that  benefit  our  large  business- 
es, but  there  is  little  in  the  Tax  Code 
that  serves  as  an  incentive  to  or  comes 
to  the  assistance  of  small  business. 

The  amendent  we  offer  today  seeks 
to  rectify  that  situation  at  least  in 
regard  to  this  social  security  bill.  The 
small  business  men  and  women  of  this 
country  are  willing  to  support  the 
social  security  compromise  so  long  as 
it  is  an  equitable  solution.  The 
Baucus/Quayle  amendment  takes  a 
large  step  in  that  direction,  and  I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  amendment. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  535).  as 
modified,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  before  the 
Senator  from  Montana  offers  the  next 
amendment,  I  wonder  if  we  might  take 
up  a  couple  of  noncontroversial 
amendments.  It  will  take  about  1 
minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  recurs  on  the  Quayle  amend- 
ment 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  that  amendment  be  temporarily 
laid  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
my  name  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  Baucus  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

UP  AMKNDIIKIIT  HO.  ISl 

(Purpose:  To  provide  that  paymentB  to 
PRO'S  shall  be  treated  the  same  as  pay- 
ments for  benefits  for  purposes  of  trans- 
fers from  the  trust  fund) 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  send  an  unprinted  amendment 
to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICJER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Dtoxn- 
BKRGKR)  proposes  an  unprinted  amendment 
numbered  121. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  pace  164.  line  12,  strike  out  "budget 
approved"  and  insert  "rate  per  review  estab- 
lished". 

On  page  154.  line  10,  strike  out  "but"  and 
insert  "and  (i)". 

On  page  154,  line  12,  after  "Secretary" 
insert  ",  (U)  shall  be  transferred  from  the 
Trust  Fund,  without  regard  to  amounts  ap- 
propriated in  advance  in  appropriation  Acts, 
in  the  same  manner  as  transfers  are  made 
for  pajrment  for  services  provided  directly  to 
beneficiaries,  and  (lii)  shall  be  not  less  than 
an  amount  which  reflects  the  rates  per 
review  established  in  fiscal  year  1982  for 
both  direct  and  administrative  costs,  adjust- 
ed for  inflation. 

On  page  141,  line  10.  before  the  comma 
insert  "(excluding  payments  made  under 
section  1866  (aKlKP))". 

On  page  141.  line  17.  before  the  semicolon 
Insert  "(excluding  payments  made  under 
section  1866  (aKlXP))". 
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On  page  142.  line  6,  before  the  comma 
insert  "(excluding  payments  made  under 
section  1866  (a)  (1)  (P»". 

On  page  142.  line  13.  before  the  period 
insert  "(excluding  payments  made  under 
section  1866  (aKlKP))". 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  amendment  I  offer  goes 
beyond  setting  out  our  intent  to  estab- 
lish utilization  and  quality  control 
peer  review.  Our  intent  was  made  clear 
when  the  Congress  adopted  the  peer 
review  provision  contained  in  TE7RA 
last  year.  This  amendment  goes  as  far 
as  possible  to  Insure  that  the  TEFRA 
provision  is  implemented. 

With  this  amendment,  it  is  possible 
to  fund  peer  review  organization  ac- 
tivities without  the  uncertainty  associ- 
ated with  the  appropriation  process. 
The  costs  of  peer  review,  both  direct 
and  administrative,  are  deemed  to  be 
costs  incurred  in  providing  inpatient 
services  under  part  A.  While  not  in- 
cluded in  the  prospective  rates,  the 
Secretary,  on  behalf  of  the  hospital, 
would  be  required  to  pay  for  these 
costs  out  of  the  hospital  insurance 
trust  fund.  In  addition,  as  a  mtTitminn. 
hospital  insurance  trust  funds  would 
be  paid  to  PRO'S  at  no  less  than  the 
rates  per  review  established  in  fiscal 
year  1982  for  both  direct  and  adminis- 
trative costs  adjusted  for  inflation. 

BIr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  un- 
derstand it.  the  amendment  has  not 
been  cleared  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana.  I  know  of  no 
objection  to  the  amendment,  but  I  do 
want  to  clear  it  with  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  that  the  Senator  be  kind 
enough  to  have  the  amendment  laid 
aside,  and  I  am  sure  we  can  clear  it  up 
within  the  next  45  minutes.  The  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  Is  In  full  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  amendment  be  laid  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

UP  AMKHDMEirr  MO.  132 

(Purpose:  To  require  that  all  new  State 
waivers  must  comply  with  the  unbundling 

provisions) 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  send  an  unprinted  amendment 
to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  (B4r.  DtJiim- 
BSRGER)  proposes  an  unprinted  amendment 
numbered  122. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
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On  page  120.  line  7.  strike  out  "mkI". 
On  psce  120,  line  14.  strike  out  the  period 
and  insert ":  and". 
On  pace  120.  between  lines  14  and  16, 

iuert  the  f ollowlnr  *w  *  .k- 

"(E)  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 

■ntnn  requires  hospitals  to  meet  the  re- 

quinmenta    of    sections    1862(aX14)    and 

188«ariXO).".  ,      _  ..     J  ,ipv. 

On  pace  121.  line  15.  insert  "and  (E) 

after  "(D)". 

On  pace  128.  line  2.  strike  out  "and  (D) 
and  insert  "(D).  and  (E)". 

Mr.  DURiaiBERaER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  amendment  closes  a  loop- 
hole to  the  situtaUon  where  States  are 
granted  a  waiver  to  establish  their 
own  hospital  cost  control  systems. 
That  loophole  makes  it  possible  lor 
hospitals  under  a  SUte  system  to  shift 
costs  by  unbundling  their  services.  For 
example,  laboratory  tests  for  hospital 
topatiento  can  be  billed  by  an  outside 
lab  and  paid  as  part  B  services,  there- 
by allowing  a  hospital  to  circumvent 
the  cost  controls  imposed  by  a  State 
system. 

Except  for  a  provision  already  tocor- 
porated  to  the  blU  by  the  Finance 
Committee,  this  same  loophole  would 
have  been  available  under  the  prospec- 
tive payment  system.  It  is  necessary  to 
take  the  same  action  with  respect  to 
State  systems  established  under  the 
waiver  authority  contatoed  to  this  bill. 
As  long  as  we  allow  the  States  to  es- 
tablish cost  control  systems  we  must 
see  to  it  that  those  systems  do  not 
allow  hospitals  to  game  the  system. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  understand- 
ing we  had  on  the  previous  amend- 
ment, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  amendment  be  temporarily  laid 

aside.  ^  , 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  before 
that  order,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
has  no  objection  to  the  amendment. 
They  are  both  good  amendments,  but 
they  have  not  yet  been  cleared  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana. We  will  do  that;  and  if  he  says 
they  are  satisfactory,  is  it  appropriate 
to  proceed  without  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  being  present? 

Mr.  DURENBEROER,  Under  those 
circumstances.  It  would  be  appropriate 
for  the  Senator  from  Kansas  to  pro- 
ceed with  these  amendments. 

The  PRESroiNO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  is  laid 
aside. 

Xjr  AMBmUBTt  no.  133 

(Purpose:  To  make  technical  corrections) 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
imprtoted  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The   PRESIDINO   OFFICER.    The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  E>olx)  pro- 
poses an  imprinted  amendment  numbered 
123. 
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"(Hi)"  and 
"taxable" 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  4.  line  24.  strike  out  "or  members 
of  the  Uniformed  Services"  and  insert 
"(other  than  for  members  of  the  Uniformed 
Services)". 

On  page  7,  line  16,  strike  out  "or  members 
of  the  Uniformed  Services"  and  insert 
"(other  than  for  members  of  the  Uniformed 
Services)".  .    „,„.       . 

On  page  12,  line  20,  strike  out  "(i)    and 

insert  "(C)". 
On  page  12,  line  23.  strike  out  "(ii)"  and 

insert  "(D)". 

On  page  13,  line  4,  strike  out 
insert  "(E)". 

On  page  13,  line  16,  strike  out 
and  insert  "calendar". 

On  page  14,  lines  1  and  2,  strike  out 
"clauses  (i)  and  (il)"  and  insert  "subpara- 
graphs (C)  and  (D)". 

On  page  14.  line  9  strike  out  "cUuses  (i) 
and  (il)"  and  insert  "subparagraphs  (C)  and 

On  page  17.  line  11.  before  the  period 
Insert  "and  by  striking  out  '1974'  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  '1982'  ". 

On  page  17,  line  17.  strike  out  "201"  and 
Insert  "111".  ,        ^^         _.    . 

On  page  17.  line  19,  before  the  period 
Insert  "the  first  place  it  appears". 

On  page  18.  line  14.  strike  out  "was  not' 
and  insert  "first  becomes". 

On  page  18.  line  16.  strike  out  "for"  and 
Insert  "after".  ..._,,      ., 

On  page  18,  line  19,  strike  out  "or*  and 
insert  "Including".  _*.,... 

On  page  18,  line  19,  after  "(D)"  Insert  but 
excluding  a  payment  under  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1974  or  1937  ". 

On  page  19,  line  3.  after  "becomes"  Insert 
"concurrently". 

On  page  19.  line  3.  after  "benefits  insert 
"and  such  periodic  payment". 

On  page  19,  Unes  4  through  6.  strike  out 
"at  such  times  as  the  Secretary  determines 
there  has  been  a  significant  change  in  the 
amount  of  such  periodic  payment"  and 
Insert  "under  subsection  (f  )(9KC)". 

On  page  19.  line  7.  strike  out  "(11)"  and 
insert  "(1)".  ^        ^  „^ 

On  page  19,  strike  out  lines  22  through  24. 
and  Insert  "for  which  the  individual  Is  eligi- 
ble (or  deemed  to  be  eligible)  for  the  Initial 
month  for  which  he  becomes  concurrently 
eligible  for  such  old-age  or  dlsabUlty  insur- 
ance benefits  and  such  periodic  payment. 
For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,". 

On  page  20,  lines  16  and  17,  strike  out  ". 
or  who  die  (before  becoming  eligible  for 
such  benefits)". 

On  page  30,  strike  out  "or  die"  each  place 
it  appears  on  lines  19.  21,  23.  and  35. 
On  page  21,  strike  out  lines  15  through  22. 
On  page  21,  line  23.  strike  out  "(tv)"  and 
Insert  "(ill)". 

On  page  22.  strike  out  lines  21  through  24, 
and  Insert  "individual  who  has  30  years  or 
more  of  coverage  (as  defined  In  paragraph 
(IXCKii)).  In  the  case  of  an  Individual  who 
has  more  than  24  years  of  coverage  but  less 
than  30  years  of  coverage  (as  so  defined), 
the  percent  specified  in  subparagraph 
(BKU)  shall,  if  larger,  be". 

On  page  23,  strike  out  lines  1  and  2. 
•    On  page  23.  line  3,  strike  out  "(ii)"  and 
Insert  "(i)".  ,      _^  „  , 

On  page  23,  line  4,  after  "years"  insert   of 

coverage". 

On  page  23,  line  5,  strike  out  "(ill)"  and 
Insert  "(ii)". 

On  page  23,  line  7,  strike  out  "(Iv)"  and 
insert  "(ill)". 


and 


On  page  28,  line  9.  strike  out  "(v)" 
insert  "(Iv)".  _  „ 

On  page  28,  line  11,  atrlke  out  "(vl)"  and 
insert  "(V)". 

On  page  23.  line  18,  strike  out  "was  not 
and  Insert  "first  becomes". 

On  page  28.  line  18.  strike  out  "for"  the 
second  place  it  appeara  and  insert  "after". 

On  page  28.  line  20.  strike  out  "or*   and 

insert  "including"-  ^  ..^  .. 

On  page  23.  line  21.  after  "(D)"  Insert  "but 
exdiidlng  a  paymmt  under  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1974  or  1937". 

On  page  23.  line  24,  strike  out  "for  pur- 
poses of  and  insert  "during". 

On  page  38.  line  28.  after  'benefito"  insert 
"and  effective  with  the  Initial  month  for 
which  the  individual  becomes  concurrently 
eligible  for  such  benefit  and  such  periodic 

On  page  24,  line  11,  strike  out  "entitled 
each  place  it  appears  and  insert  "eligible". 

On  page  24,  line  12,  after  "his"  insert 
"concurrent". 

On  page  24,  line  13,  before  the  period 
insert  "and  such  periodic  payment". 

On  page  24,  line  19.  before  "Jjears"  Insert 
"(but  only  counting  any  such  months  occur- 
ring after  1966)".  __ 

On  page  24.  strike  out  Unes  22  through  24, 
and  insert  "recomputed  under  subsection 
(f  K9KC).". 

On  page  27.  line  3.  strike  out  "In"  and 

Insert  "Notwithstanding  paragraph  (4).  in". 

On  page  27.  line  8.  Insert  after  "payment" 

the  foUowinr-  "effective  with  the  month  of 

such  change". 

On  page  27.  line  9.  strike  out  '202 
(eX2XBXi)  and  202(fX8XBXl)"  and  insert 
"202(eX2)  and  202(fX3)". 

On  page  27,  Une  21.  after  "60"  Insert  "(or 
after  attaining  age  60  if  she  was  entitled 
before  such  marriage  occurred  to  benefits 
based  on  disability  imder  this  subsection)". 

On  page  28.  line  6.  after  "60"  Insert  "(or 
after  attaining  age  50  if  he  was  entitled 
before  such  marriage  occurred  to  benefits 
based  on  disability  imder  this  subsection)". 

On  page  28.  line  25.  after  "individual" 
insert  "who  died  before  attaining  age  62 
and". 

On  page  29.  line  1.  strike  out  "would"  and 
insert  "could".  , 

On  page   29,   line  3,   after   "Individual 
insert  "(including  any  increases  in  such  pri- 
mary insurance  amount  under  subsection 

On  page  29,  lines  6  and  7,  strike  out 
"became  eligible  for  such  benefits"  and 
Insert  "meets  the  requirements  of  subpara- 
graph (B)  of  paragraph  (1)  of  such  subsec- 
tion". ^  ..W   X 

On  page  29,  line  9,  after  "died"  insert  "but 
in  no  case  earUer  than  the  actual  year  of 
death". 

On  page  29,  line  11,  strike  out  "(iixn)" 
and  Insert  '(lii)". 

On  page  29.  strike  out  lines  12  through  21 
and  Insert  the  following: 

"(B)  Notwithstanding  subparagraph  (A), 
the  primary  Insurance  amount  of  such  de- 
ceased Individual,  for  purposes  of  determin- 
ing the  benefit  amoiuit  under  section  202  (e) 

or(f),". 

On  page  30,  strike  out  lines  1  through  4, 
and  Insert  the  f  ollowinr. 

(b)  Section  216(iX2XA)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  In  clause  (iiXH),  by  inserting  after 
"title"  the  foUowing:  "(including  the  pri- 
mary Insurance  amount  of  a  deceased  indi- 
vidual which  Is  computed  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (aX8XA)  solely  for  purposes  of  de- 
termining the  amount  of  the  benefit  under 
subsection  202  (e>  or  (f ))". 


(cXl)  Section  202(e)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed in  paragraph  (IXD)  and  In  the  matter 
following  subparagraph  (FXii).  by  InaerUng 
"(as  determined  after  application  of  section 
216(aX8))"  after  "primary  insurance 
amount". 

(2)  SecUon  202(f)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
in  paragraph  (IXD)  in  the  matter  foUowing 
subparagraph  (FXii),  by  inserting  "(as  de- 
termined after  application  of  section 
215(aX8))"  after  "primary  insurance 
amount". 

(3XA)  Section  202(eX2XA)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "(as  determined" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "(as  deter- 
mined after  appUcaUon  of  secUon  216(aX8) 
where  applicable  and". 

(B)  SecUon  202(fX3XA)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "(as  determined" 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "(as  deter- 
mined after  appUcation  of  section  215(aX8) 
where  appUcable  and". 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shaU  apply  with  respect  to  monthly  insur- 
ance benefits  for  months  after  December 
1984  for  individuals  who  first  meet  aU  crite- 
ria for  entitlement  (other  than  i«»fc<ng  ap- 
plication) to  benefits  under  section  202  (e) 
or  (f)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  after  £)e- 
cember  1984. 

On  page  33,  between  Unes  3  and  4,  Insert 
the  foUowing: 

(7)  Section  302(mX2XB)  of  such  Act  (as 
appUcable  after  the  enactment  of  section  2 
of  Public  lAw  97-123)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "subsection  (qXOXAXU)"  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "subsection  (qX6XB)". 

On  page  40,  line  23,  strike  out  "2014"  and 
insert  -^Oll". 

On  page  41.  strike  out  Unes  17  through  23 
and  Insert  "ductlon  factor  appUcable  shaU 
be  the  same  as  under  paragraph  (1)  for  the 
first  36  months  included  in  either  the  reduc- 
tion period  (as  defined  In  paragraph  (6))  or 
the  adjusted  reduction  period  (as  defined  In 
paragraph  (7)).  and  shaU  be  five-twelfths  of 
one  percent  for  aU  additional  months  in- 
cluded in  such  period;  and". 

Beginning  on  page  41.  line  24.  striite  out 
through  page  42.  Une  6.  and  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(B)  for  widow's  insurance  benefits  and 
widower's  Insurance  benefits— 

"(1)  the  amount  of  the  reduction  at  early 
retirement  age  (as  defined  In  section  216(a)) 
ShaU  be  28.6  percent  of  the  fuU  benefit:  and 
"(U)  the  amount  of  the  reduction  for  each 
month  In  the  reduction  period  (as  defined  in 
paragraph  (6))  or  the  adjusted  reduction 
period  (as  defined  in  paragr^h  (7))  shaU  be 
established  by  linear  interpolation  between 
28.6  percent  at  the  month  of  attainment  of 
early  retirement  age,  and  0  percent  at  the 
month  of  attainment  of  retlrment  age.". 

On  page  43.  strike  out  Unes  19  through  22 
and  Insert  the  foUowing: 

(b)  Section  216(aX7XBXUXV)  of  such  Act 
(as  added  by  section  112(a)  of  this  Act)  Is 
ammded  to  read: 

"(V)  with  respect  to  individuals  who 
become  so  eUglble  or  die  In  1988  or  thereaf- 
ter, the  appUcable  percentage  determined 
under  paragraph  (8)  for  purposes  of  clause 
(11)  of  paragraph  (IXA).". 

On  page  43.  line  25,  strike  out  "113"  and 
insert  "112". 

On  page  44,  lines  2  through  4,  strike  out  ", 
and  the  'appUcable  percentage'  for  purposes 
of  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (7XB),". 

On  page  44,  in  the  heading  to  the  chart, 
strike  out  "and  the  first  sentence  of  para- 
graph (7XB)". 

On  page  45,  Une  21,  strike  out  "the  age  of 
and  insert  "age." 
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On  page  47,  between  Unes  21  and  33, 
insert  the  foUowing: 

(m)  The  second  sentence  of  section 
223(dX4)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing Immediately  after  "subparagraph  (D) 
thereor*  where  it  first  appears  the  foUow- 
ing: "(or  would  be  appUcable  to  such  individ- 
uals but  for  the  amendments  made  by  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1988)". 
On  page  47,  strike  out  Unes  22  through  24. 
On  page  48,  strike  out  Unes  14  through  17, 
and  insert  the  foUowing: 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sectkm 
shall]  apply  only  with  respect  to  indtviduala 
who  Initially  become  eUglble  for  old-age  or 
dlsabfUty  insurance  benefits,  or  who  die 
before  becoming  eligible  for  such  benefits. 
after  December  1983. 

On  page  51.  strike  out  "such"  on  line  9 
and  aU  that  foUows  through  line  16,  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowinr  "bene- 
fits payable  on  the  basis  of  the  wages  and 
self -employment  Income  on  which  such  ben- 
efits are  baaed  (excluding  amoimts  withheld 
from  such  beneflte  under  section  1441  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  19S4)  equals  the 
total  amount  of  taxes  payable  under  sec- 
tions 3101  and  1401  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (or  the  corresponding  provi- 
sions of  prior  law)  with  respect  to  such 
wages  and  self-employment  income  (as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  on  the  basis  or'. 
On  page  51,  strike  out  lines  22  through  24, 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowing: 
"Secretary  shaU  take  into  account  aU  boie- 
fits  payable  on  the  ImsIs  of  such  wages  and 
self-employment  income  before  such  deter- 
minatim  is  made  (wherever  and  to  whomev- 
er payable).". 

On  page  53,  lines  17  and  18.  strike  out 
"AUens  Not  Permanent  Residents"  and 
insert  "Certain  AUens". 

On  page  54.  line  8.  strike  out  "(5)"  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "(6)". 

On  page  55.  line  22.  strike  out  "$260"  and 
Insert  "the  amount  to  which  a  primary  in- 
surance amount  of  $260  is  increased". 

On  page  56.  line  20.  strike  out  the  end  pa- 
rentheses. 

On  page  56.  Une  23.  insert  an  end  paren- 
theses before  the  period. 

On  page  57.  line  11.  Insert  "(other  than 
payments  of  Interest  on,  and  repayments  of 
loans  from,  such  Trust  Funds,  and  reducing 
the  amount  of  any  transfer  to  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Account  by  the  amount  of  any 
transfer  to  such  account  from  any  such 
Trust  Fund)"  after  "calendar  year". 

On  page  58,  line  25,  strike  out  "and  931" 
and  insert  "931,  and  933". 

On  page  66,  Une  14,  strike  out  "first"  and 
Insert  "forty-fifth". 

On  page  76,  beginning  with  Une  2,  strike 
out  through  line  24  and  insert  the  foUowing: 
"before  January  1,  1983,  and  so  reported. 
(L)  1.25  per  centum  of  the  wages  (as  so  de- 
fined) paid  after  December  31.  1982.  and 
before  January  1, 1984.  and  so  reported.  (M) 
1  per  centum  of  the  wages  (as  so  defined) 
paid  after  December  31,  1983.  and  before 
January  1,  1988.  and  so  reported,  (N)  1.06 
per  centum  of  the  wages  (as  so  defined)  paid 
after  December  31.  1987.  and  before  Janu- 
ary 1.  1990.  and  so  reported.  (O)  1.20  per 
centum  of  the  wages  (as  so  defined)  paid 
after  December  31.  1989,  and  before  Janu- 
ary 1.  2000,  and  so  reported,  and  (P)  1.30  per 
centum  of  the  wages  (as  so  defined)  paid 
after  December  31.  1999,  and  so  reported.", 
(b)  Section  201(bK2)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  clauses  (K)  through  (M) 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowing: 
"(K)  1.2375  per  centum  of  the  amount  of 
self-employment  income  (as  so  defined)  so 


reported  for  any  taxable  year  beginning 
after  December  31.  1981.  and  before  Janu- 
ary 1.  1983.  (L)  0.9876  per  centum  of  the 
amount  of  self -employment  inrpme  (as  so 
defined)  so  reported  for  any  taxable  year 
beginning  after  December  31.  1983,  and 
before  January  t,  19M,  (M)  1  per  centum  of 
the  amount  of  self-employment  in^me  (as 
so  defined)  so  reported  for  any  taxable  year 
beginning  after  December  81.  1988.  and 
before  January  1,  1088,  (N)  1.06  per  centum 
of  the  amount  of  self -employment  Income 
(as  so  defined)  so  reported  for  any  taxable 
year  beginning  after  December  81, 1987,  and 
before  January  1, 19M,  (O)  1.30  per  centum 
of  the  self-employment  inomie  (as  so  de- 
fined) ao  reported  for  any  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  December  81. 1989,  and  before 
January  1,  3000,  and  (P)". 

On  page  77,  Une  7,  insert  a  hyphen  be- 
tween "Old"  and  "Age". 

On  page  78,  line  1,  insert  a  hyphen  be- 
tween "Old"  and  "Age". 

On  page  78.  line  9,  insert  a  hyphen  be- 
tween "Old"  and  "Age". 

On  page  78,  line  15,  strike  out  the  doae 
parentheses  the  second  place  it  appears. 

On  page  78,  line  19,  Insert  a  close  paren- 
theses before  the  period. 

On  page  79.  Une  4,  strike  out  "equal  to  one 
twenty-fourth  of  and  insert  "not  Uas  than 
an  amount  equal  to  (I)". 

On  page  79.  line  6,  strike  out  "period"  and 
Insert  "month". 

On  page  79.  line  8.  before  the  first  period 
insert  ".  divided  by  (ID  the  number  of 
months  elapsing  after  the  preceding  month 
and  before  January  1990". 

On  page  79,  line  8,  Insert  'The  tMmnmftn^ 
Trustee  may,  during  this  period,  transfer  . 
larger  amounts  than  prescribed  by  the  pie- 
ceding  sentence."  after  the  period  the  flnt 
place  it  api>ears  and  before  the  end  quota- 
tion marks. 

On  page  81,  line  10,  insert  a  hyphen  be- 
tween "Old"  and  "Age". 

On  page  82.  line  9.  insert  a  hyphoi  be- 
tween "Old"  and  "Age". 

On  page  82.  Une  17.  insert  a  hyphen  be- 
tween "Old"  and  "Age". 

On  page  83.  Une  8.  strike  out  "equal  to  Vk* 
of  and  insert  "not  less  than  an  amount 
equal  to  (I)". 

On  page  83,  Une  10,  strike  out  "period" 
and  insert  "month". 

On  page  83,  Une  12,  before  the  first  period 
Insert  ",  divided  by  (H)  the  number  of 
months  clasping  after  the  preceding  month 
and  before  January  1990". 

On  page  83,  line  12,  insert  "The  Mitnajing 
Trustee  may,  during  this  period,  transfer 
larger  amounts  than  prescribed  by  the  pre- 
ceding sentence."  after  the  period  the  first 
place  it  appears  and  before  the  end  quota- 
tion marks. 

On  page  83,  Unes  16  and  16,  insert  a 
liyphen  between  "Old"  and  "Age". 

On  page  83.  line  23,  insert  a  tiyphen  be- 
tween "Old"  and  "Age". 

On  page  84.  Une  8.  insert  a  hyphen  be- 
tween "Old"  and  "Age". 

On  page  85.  line  8.  after  "shaU"  insert  "pe- 
riodlcaUy". 
On  page  86.  strike  out  lines  1  and  8. 
On  page  91.  line  23.  strike  out  aU  begin- 
ning with  "indebtedness"  through  line  24 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "an  Indebtedness 
or  obligation  of  the  United  States  for  pur- 
poses of  sections  1305(3)  and  3101  of  tiUe  31. 
United". 

On  page  93.  Une  23.  strike  out  aU  begin- 
ning with  "indebtedness"  through  line  34 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "an  indebtedness 
or  obligation  of  the  United  States  for  pur- 
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POMB  of  sectloDS  1306(2)  and  3101  of  UUe  31. 
United". 

On  page  M.  line  34.  Btrike  out  aU  begln- 
ntaw  with  "IndebtedneaB"  through  line  25 
and  Inwrt  in  lieu  thereof  "an  tDdebtednees 
or  obUcaUm  of  the  United  SUtes  for  pur- 
poaes  of  sections  1306(3)  and  3101  of  tiUe  31. 

On  page  99.  line  13.  strike  out  "member  of 
the  public"  and  insert  "person". 

p<n<wwiny  on  page  99.  line  21.  strike  out 
tbrou^  page  100.  line  2.  and  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

8k.  148.  (a)  Section  218(eXlXA)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "sections  3101  and  3111 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Ctode  of  1954"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "such  sections"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "within  the  thirty-day 
period  immediately  foUowing  the  last  day  of 
each  calendar  month"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "within  the  time  prescribed  under 
regulatlcHis  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  for  payment  of  the  taxes  im- 
posed under  sections  3101  and  3111  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  0)de  of  1964";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "in  such  m<mth". 
On  page  100.  line  4.  insert  "wages  paid  on" 

after  "due  on". 

On  page  104.  line  14.  strike  out  "deferred  . 

On  page  104,  line  16,  strike  out  "or". 

On  page  105,  line  6,  after  "under"  insert 
"or  to". 

On  page  107,  line  21.  after  "under"  Insert 

"or  to". 
On  page  110.  line  21.  after  "under"  insert 

"or  to". 

On  page  111.  between  lines  10  and  11. 
insert  the  following: 

(4)  Section  203(fX5XC)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowing  new  sentence:  "The 
term  "wages'  does  not  Include— 

"(1)  the  amount  of  any  payment  made  to, 
or  on  behalf  of,  an  employee  or  any  of  his 
dependente  (including  any  amount  paid  by 
an  employer  for  insurance  or  annuities,  or 
into  a  fund,  to  provide  for  any  such  pay- 
ment) on  accoimt  of  retirement,  or 

"(11)  any  payment  or  series  of  payments  by 
an  employer  to  an  employee  or  any  of  his 
dependents  upon  or  after  the  termination  of 
the  employee's  employment  relationship  be- 
cause of  retirement  after  attaining  an  age 
specified  in  a  plan  referred  to  In  section 
209(mX2)  or  in  a  pension  plan  of  the  em- 
ployer.". 

On  page  116.  line  17.  after  "(A)"  insert  "of 
section  211".  ^  ^  „ 

On  page  116.  line  4.  after  "amended  by 
Insert    "redesignating    the    subsection    (c) 
added  by  Public  Law  97-377  as  subsection 
(d)  and  by". 

On  page  116.  line  6.  strike  out  "(d)"  and 
insert  "(e)". 

On  page  116,  line  11.  after  "(b)"  insert  "of 
this  Act  and  section  211(aXlXA)  of  PubUc 
Law  93-<6". 

On  page  116.  line  16.  after  "(b)"  Insert  "of 

this  Act  and  secUon  211(aXlXA)  of  Public 

Law  93-66".  ,     „ 

On  page  117.  line  24.  strike  out  "reorting' 

and  insert  "reporting". 

On  page  118.  line  5.  strike  out  "1985"  and 
insert  '1983". 

Beginning  on  page  119,  line  18.  strike  out 
through  page  120.  line  2,  and  Insert: 
"(6)  In  the  case  of  any  hospital  which  be- 
I  comes  subject  to  the  taxes  under  section 
3111  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954, 
with  respect  to  any  or  all  of  Its  employees, 
for  part  or  all  of  a  cost  reporting  period,  and 
was  not  subject  to  such  taxes  with  respect 
to  any  or  aO  of  its  employees  for  all  or  part 
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of  the  12-month  coat  reporting  period  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  tbX3XAXi).  the  Sec- 
retary shall  provide  for  an  adjustment  by 
Increasing  the  base  year  amount  referred  to 
In  subsection  (bX3XAXi)  for  such  ho^rital 
by  an  amoimt  equal  to  the  amoimt  of  such 
taxes  which  would  have  been  paid  or  ac- 
crued by  such  hospital  for  such  base  year  If 
such  hospital  had  been  subject  to  such 
taxes  for  all  of  such  base  year  with  respect 
to  all  its  employees,  minus  the  amount  of 
any  such  taxes  actually  paid  or  accrued  for 
such  base  year". 

On  page  122.  line  20.  after  "test"  insert  . 
at  the  option  of  the  Secretary.". 

On  page  122.  line  21,  strike  out  "hospitals" 
and  Insert  "SUte  systems". 

On  page  126,  line  17.  after  "(A)"  insert 
"but  determined  without  the  application  of 
subsection  (a)". 

On  page  130.  line,  8,  before  the  comma 
insert  ".  and  the  most  recent  case-mix  daU 
available". 

On  page  131.  line  7.  strike  out  "established 
by  the  Secretary". 

On  page  132,  line  14.  strike  out  "or'  and 
insert  "and". 

On  page  133,  line  1.  strike  out  "or*  and 
insert  "and". 

On  page  134.  lines  8  and  9,  strike  out  by 
the  applicable  percentage  Increase  imder 
subsection  (bKSKB)  for  that  particular 
fiscal  year"  and  insert  "for  fiscal  year  1985 
by  the  applicable  percentage  increase  under 
subsection  (bM3XB),  and  adjusted  for  subse- 
quent fiscal  years  In  accordance  with  the 
final  determination  of  the  Secretary  under 
subsection  (eX4),  and  adjusted  to  reflect  the 
most  recent  case-mix  data  available". 

On  page  135,  lines  18  and  19,  strike  out 
"(and.  if  applicable,  in  a  census  division)". 

On  page  137.  line  21,  strike  out  "changes" 
and  Insert  "charges". 

On  page  138,  line  8,  after  "payments" 
Insert  "projected  or  estimated  to  be". 

On  page  138,  lines  7  through  9,  strike  out 
"and  the  DRO  rates  shall  be  reduced  to 
compensate  for  any  payments  under  this 
subparagraph  in  excess  of  such  6  percent". 
On  page  140,  strike  out  lines  7  through  9. 
On  page  142,  line  14.  strike  out  "Secre- 
tary" and  insert  "Director  of  the  Congres- 
sional Office  of  Teclinology  Assessment". 

(5n  page  142,  line  20,  strike  out  "increase" 
and  Insert  "change". 

On  page  142.  line  22,  strike  out  "1986"  and 
insert  "1986". 

On  page  143.  line  7.  strike  out  "1985"  and 
insert  "1986". 

On  page  143,  strike  out  "Increase"  each 
place  It  appears  on  lines  8,  14,  and  16  and 
insert  "change". 

On  page  143,  line  21.  after  "published 
insert  "for  public  comment". 

On  page  143,  line  24.  strike  out  "1985"  and 
insert  "1986". 

On  page  144.  line  1,  after  "year"  insert 
"sifter  such  consideration  of  public  com- 
ment on  the  proposal  as  is  feasible  in  the 
time  available". 

On  page  148,  line  3,  strike  out  "efficiency" 
and  insert  "efficacy". 

On  page  148,  line  17.  after  "research" 
insert  "and  experimentation,  including  clini- 
cal research.". 

On  page  148.  line  33.  before  the  period 
Insert  the  followinr  "in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  552  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code  (commonly  referred  to 
as  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act),  except 
that  disclosure  of  such  Information  may  be 
made  to  the  Secretary  and  to  the  Director 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  func- 
tions of  the  Commission". 


On  page  160.  between  lines  16  and  17, 
Insert  the  followinr 

"(L)  The  Commission  shall  be  subject  to 
periodic  audit  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office.".  .  „      _, 

On  page  150.  line  17.  strike  out  "(L)"  and 
insert  "(M)".  ^  .       ^ 

On  page  151.  line  18.  strike  out  "(d)"  and 
Insert  "(e)". 

On  page  153.  line  25.  strike  out  "accuracy 
and  insert  "validity". 

On  page  153.  line  25.  and  page  164,  line  1. 
strike  out  "on  such  hospital's  bills"  and 
insert  "provided  by  such  hospital". 

On  page  154,  strike  out  lines  13  through 
19. 

On  page  154,  line  21,  strike  out  "(H)"  and 

Insert  "(O)".  _^ 

On  page  154.  line  23,  strike  out  "section 
1886(d)"  and  insert  "this  title". 

On  page  158.  line  3.  strike  out  "(H)"  and 
Insert  "(O)".  ,      ^ 

On  page  158,  line  5,  after  "practice"  insert 
".  since  prior  to  October  1. 1982.". 

On  page  159.  lines  15  and  16.  strike  out 
""legislative  recommendations". 

(te  page  159,  strike  out  line  19,  and  insert 
"DRO  type  chuKlfication  of  the  discharges 
of  those  inpatients,  and  legislative  recom- 
mendations thereon.". 

On  page  160,  line  24,  strike  out  ""also  re- 
ports" and  insert  "shall  also  report". 

On  page  161,  line  2,  insert  "report"  after 
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On  page  161,  lines  7  and  8.  strike  out 
"whether  hospitals  located  outside  of  the 
fifty  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
should  be  Included"  and  Insert  "a  method 
for  including  hospitals  located  outside  of 
the  fifty  SUtes  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia". 

On  page  162.  strike  out  lines  1  and  2  and 
insert  "point  for  the  contract  year  that 
begins  in  1983,  by  an  additional  one-half  of 
one  percentage  point  for  the  contract  year 
that  begins  in  1984,  and  by  an  additional 
one-fourth  of  one  percentage  point  for  the 
contract  year  that  begins  in  1986. 

On  page  162,  line  23,  strike  out  ""continue" 
and  Insert  "conduct". 

On  page  164,  line  6,  strike  out  "The  DRO 
prospective  payment"  and  insert  ""Payment 
on  the  iMsis  of  the  prospective". 
On  page  164,  line  13,  strike  out  ""DRO". 
On  page  179,  line  3,  strike  out  "they". 
On  page  179,  line  4,  before  the  period 
Insert  "for  the  calendar  year  foUowing  the 
year  for  which  the  deferral  is  requested". 

On  page  179,  line  12,  strike  out  "granted" 
and  Insert  "requested  and  subsequently 
granted". 

On  page  179.  Une  24.  strike  out  ""base 
year"  and  insert  "year  for  which  the  defer- 
ral Is  sought". 
On  page  180,  line  10,  strike  out  "deferred". 
On  page  181,  lines  6  and  7,  strike  out  "de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A)"  and  Insert 
"wliich  meets  the  requirements  of  subpara- 
graphs (A)  and  (B)  of  paragraph  (2)  and". 

Beginning  on  page  181,  line  22,  strike  out 
through  page  182.  line  2,  and  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Sic.  413.  (a)  Section  3302(dX4XB)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended 
to  read  as  f oUows: 

"(BXl)  for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B) 
of  subsection  (cX2),  the  total  of  the  wages 
(as  determined  without  any  limitation  on 
amount)  attribuUble  to  such  State  subject 
to  contributions  under  this  chapter  with  re- 
spect to  such  calendar  year,  and 

"(11)  for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (C)  of 
subsection  (cX2).  the  total  of  the  remunera-. 
tion   subject   to   contributions   under   the 


State  unemployment  compensation  law 
with  respect  to  such  calendar  year.". 

On  page  182.  line  3.  strike  out  ""sections 
3302(cX2KBXi)  and  3302(cX4)"  and  insert 
'"section  3302(cX2XBXi)". 

On  page  182.  Une  4.  strike  out  ""are  each" 
and  insert  "is". 

On  page  182,  Une  6.  insert  "UJB."  after  ""es- 
timated". 

On  page  182.  betweeen  Unes  8  and  9.  insert 
the  f oUowinr. 

(c)  Section  3302(cX2XB)  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  ""(if  any)"  the 
foUowing:  ",  mulUpUed  by  the  ratio  of  the 
State's  average  annual  wage  in  covered  em- 
ployment to  the  wage  liase  under  this  chan- 
ter.". 

Mr.  DOLE.  ISi.  President,  this  is 
purely  a  techni(»I  amendment  and 
(dears  up  a  lot  of  drafting  errors.  This 
has  been  cleared  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle. 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  123)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  VLr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIcrER  (Mr. 
Prkssler).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

vr  AMERDifKirr  no.  lai 

UP  AMKIISICKlfT  HO.  1S2 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  pending 
are  two  amendments  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  DtntOfBERGER).  They  were  tempo- 
rarily laid  aside  while  we  cleared  the 
amendment  with  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member.  Senator 
Long. 

I  am  now  authorized  to  announce 
that  these  amendments  tiave  been 
cleared  and  we  are  prepared  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICJER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments en  bloc  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

The  amendments  (UP  No.  121  and 
UP  No.  122)  were  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendments  were  agreed  to  en  bloc 
and  also  move  to  lay  that  motion  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


AMBnncDrr  mo.  ss« 
(Formerly  UP  Amendment  No.  Ill) 

Mr.  DOLE.  What  is  the  pending 
business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  QuATU)  is  the  pending  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  DOLE.  lix.  President,  I  know 
the  Senator  from  Montana  is  about 
ready  to  offer  an  amendment,  so  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  cleiit  proceeded  to 
call  the  rolL 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  has  been  looking  over 
a  list  of  amendments.  I  hope  that  it  is 
the  complete  list.  We  have  disposed  of 
five  amendments  this  morning,  so  we 
are  making  some  progress. 

Senator  Baucus  will  be  returning  in 
a  moment  to  take  up  his  second 
amendment.  I  also  have  on  the  list  at 
least  one  amendment  by  Senator 
Lcvnr,  an  amendment  by  Senator 
Long  to  exclude  tax-exempt  income  in 
the  determination  of  taxable  benefits; 
an  amendment  by  the  distinguished 
Presiding  Officer,  Senator  Prxssleb, 
liberalizing  the  earnings  limitation  for 
the  bIin(L  We  have  been  trying  to  de- 
termine some  way  to  accommodate  the 
Senator  on  the  amendment,  but  we 
have  not  been  able  to  do  that  as  yet. 

There  are  two  or  three  amendments 
on  the  coverage  of  Federal  employees 
which,  in  the  view  of  the  manager  of 
the  bill,  should  l>e  treated  or  discussed 
all  at  about  the  same  time. 

There  will  be  an  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Arm- 
strong) covering  nonprofits  and  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii,  Senator  Matsu- 
NAGA.  may  have  an  amendment  dealing 
with  certain  people  who  retire  in  the 
next  10  years  who  are  now  included  In 
the  aliens  provisions. 

There  may  be  an  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
with  reference  to  health  care  cover- 
age. But  so  far  as  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  luiows,  there  are  no  other 
amendments.  If  we  do  not  go  to  <»n- 
ference  this  aftem(X)n  and  complete 
the  conference  sometime  between  now 
and  tomorrow  morning,  then  I  assume 
it  will  be  most  of  tomorrow  in  confer- 
ence. I  know  many  Members  would 
like  to  have  the  conference  report  up 
by  some  time  early  tomorrow  after- 
noon. 

So  we  are  prepared,  where  we  can,  to 
try  to  accommodate  Senators.  We  can 
negotiate  their  amendments.  If  not, 
we  certainly  would  like  to  have  them 
offered  and  brought  to  a  vote. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Yoric 
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Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  for 
those  who  may  be  listening  to  us  in 
their  offices,  might  I  on  behalf  of  our 
side  of  the  aisle  say.  without  in  any 
way  reaching  for  the  melodramatic  we 
have  been  2  years  working  to  bring  a 
resolution  to  a  problem  that  started, 
you  might  say,  with  us  shouting  at  the 
top  of  our  collective  voices.  There  was 
great  fear,  great  anxiety,  a  sense  of 
impending  crisis,  and.  worse,  a  near 
paralysis  of  will  that  accompanied  the 
dimension  of  the  crisis  as  it  was  repre- 
sented to  us. 

Somehow  seemingly  the  2  years  of 
labor  we  have  put  into  this  matter 
have  proved  therapeutic  as  well  as  in- 
structive and  even  somewhat  sedative. 
We  are  in  the  last  houirs  of  this  en- 
terprise, and  the  sense  of  urgency 
about  it  seems  all  but  to  have  effer- 
vesced. That  could  create  a  real  crisis 
where,  perhaps,  others  had  been  cre- 
ated, if  I  may  make  that  play  on 
words. 

Jtoy  I  offer  my  gentle  encourage- 
ment to  the  chairman's  more  firm  re- 
quest that  Members  come  to  the  floor 
with  their  amendments  so  that  we 
might  conclude  this  matter  in  good 
time? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mi.  President,  I  wish  to 
say  to  the  managers  that  Senator 
BoRKN  is  on  his  way  to  the  floor. 

One  of  the  problems  we  have  is  we 
have  committee  meetings  and  we 
should  have  objected  to  committees 
sitting  today.  But  Members  are  torn 
between  their  responsibilities  to  go  to 
committees  and  their  responsibility  to 
be  here,  and  I  have  seen  this  happen 
before. 

Mr.  BoREN  is  on  his  way,  and  we  will 
soon  have  a  Senator  who  will  have  an 
amendment. 

I  was  asked  if  I  should  put  in  a 
quorum.  I  said  it  was  not  necessary,  we 
wiU  Just  let  the  Senate  roll  along.  But 
it  may  not  be  a  bad  idea  if  I  suggested 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  BAKER.  We  could  yield  back  all 
the  time. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Those  words  have  a  fa- 
miliar ring  to  them. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
unless  the  majority  leader  has  some- 
thing else  in  mincL 

Mr.  BAKER.  No,  I  support  that  re- 
quest. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  acting  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  rolL 

li4r.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinde<L 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  tat 
its  immediate  conslderatioiL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It 
would  take  unanimous  consent  to  set 
aside  the  Quayle  amendment 
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Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Quayle 
amendment  be  twnporarlly  set  aside. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 

its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  derk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  frwn  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bohkm) 
nroDOMS  an  unprinted  amendment  No.  124. 
OnPMe  us.  In  line  7  strike  "$28,000"  and 

bnert  to  Ita  place  "120.000."  

On  pate  11«.  to  Une  8  strike  "$32,000"  and 
Inaert  to  Its  place  "$36,000." 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
very  simple  and  straightforward 
amendment.  It  reaUy  is  an  issue  of 
philosophy  more  than  anything  else 
because  it  is  revenue  neutraL  In  other 
words,  the  provision  does  not  change 
at  aU  the  amount  of  money  that  is 
being  raised  in  terms  of  benefits  and 
additional  revenues  for  the  social  secu- 
rity system.  It  simply  eliminates  the 
marriage  penalty  Imposed  by  the 
thresholds  for  the  taxaUon  of  social 
security  benefits. 

HJl.  1900  sets  the  threshold  for  tax- 
ation of  social  security  benefits  at 
$25,000  for  indivldtials  and  at  $32,000 
for  couples.  In  other  words,  we  will 
b^ln  to  tax  one-half  of  the  social  se- 
curity benefit  after  an  individual  has 
income  of  $25,000  or  more  and  after  a 
couple  has  Income  of  $32,000  or  more. 
This  approach  imposes  a  very  signifi- 
cant penalty  upon  married  couples. 

It  Is  clear  that  If  you  had  two  single 
indivldtials  living  in  the  same  house- 
hold, they  would  be  able  to  jointly 
have  $50,000  of  income  before  any  of 
their  social  security  benefits  would 
become  taxable.  But  in  the  case  of  a 
married  couple,  they  would  only  be  al- 
lowed, under  the  present  package,  to 
have  $32,000  of  Income.  So  we  are 
dealing  with  a  very  significant  mar- 
riage penalty. 

To  alleviate  this  problem,  the 
amendment  which  I  have  offered  pro- 
poses to  set  these  thresholds  at 
$20,000  for  individuals  and  $36,000  for 
joint  filers,  for  married  couples.  This 
change,  as  I  have  said,  will  generate 
the  same  amount  of  revenue  as  would 
the  thresholds  in  H.R.  1900,  and  the 
amendment  is  thus  revenue  neutral. 
But.  more  importantly,  however,  elimi- 
nating the  marriage  penalty  will 
remove  the  disincentive  for  marriage 
among  recipients  of  taxable  social  se- 
curity benefits. 

Mr.  President.  I  realize  that  this 
amendment  is  not  totally  without 
some  controversy.  It  would  mean  low- 
ering the  threshold  for  individuals  if 
we  are  going  to  keep  it  revenue  neu- 
tral, and  I  believe  that  is  the  only  re- 
sponsible way  to  do  it  so  that  we  do 
not  upset  revenue  figures  of  this  pack- 
age. We  have  set  the  figure  at  $20,000 


for  individuals.  With  the  changes  that 
have  been  adopted  by  the  committee 
to  avoid  the  notch  problem,  it  is  possi- 
ble that  there  would  be  some  very 
slight  amount  of  taxation  at  levels 
slightly  below  the  $20,000  under  the 
sliding  scale  which  has  been  adopted. 

I  simply  think  that  we  should  not 
have  another  area  of  law  where  we 
again  write  in  a  marriage  penalty.  We 
worked  for  many  years  now  to  try  to 
remove  the  marriage  penalty  as  much 
as  possible  from  the  income  tax  law. 
In  fact,  this  suggestion  came  to  me  in 
a  series  of  public  meetings  which  I 
held  in  my  own  State  shortly  after  the 
first  of  the  year.  They  were  the  best 
attended  meetings  that  I  have  ever 
held.  I  held  them  in  aU  geographical 
areas  of  the  State.  Many  hundreds  of 
people  attended  each  meeting,  repre- 
senting a  cross-section  of  those  com- 
mimltles.  And  at  every  single  meeting 
that  I  held,  when  I  asked  the  audience 
for  suggestions  that  they  themselves 
might  offer,  sviggestlons  from  the  citi- 
zens in  terms  of  trying  to  improve  this 
package,  in  every  single  meeting  some- 
one raised  the  issue  of  the  marriage 
penalty. 

They  said.  "We  do  not  think  it  is  fair 
for  a  married  couple  to  only  have 
$32,000  of  income  exempt  and  for  two 
single  people  to  have  $50,000." 

In  every  one  of  these  meetings  I 
took  an  Informal  poll  of  the  audience 
in  regard  to  this  suggestion  and  In 
every  case  there  was  a  unanimous  sup- 
port for  changing  the  figures  so  that 
we  could  do  away  with  the  marriage 
penalty. 

There   are   other   advantages   that 
couples  have  In  sharing  a  single  house- 
hold that  individuals  do  not  have,  so 
we    have    not    made    it    exact.    The 
$20,000  figure  and  the  $36,000  figure 
were  selected  to  approach,  at  least  ap- 
proach, neutrality  as  far  as  any  poten- 
tial marriage  penalty  Is  concerned.  It 
is  not  exact.  Those  flgtu-es  were  select- 
ed because  we  wanted,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, to  avoid  going  below  the  $20,000 
figure  as  a  threshold  for  the  taxation 
of  benefits,  and  also  those  figures  were 
chosen  so  that  we  could  be  sure  that 
we  wrote  this  amendment  in  a  form 
that  would  make  it  revenue  neutral;  it 
would  not  impose  an  additional  reve- 
nue burden  on  the  taxes  which  have 
already  been  worked  out. 

I  think  that  pretty  well  explains  It, 
Mr.  President.  There  is  certainly  room 
for  a  difference  of  opinion  on  this 
point.  But  philosophically.  I  simply 
think  It  Is  Important  that  we  not  go 
into  another  area  of  law  and  begin  by 
having  the  marriage  penalty  as  a  part 
of  it.  I  think  this  is  a  matter  appropri- 
ately that  the  Senate  should  at  least 
consider  and  make  its  own  judgment 
upon. 

I  believe  I  have  adequately  ex- 
plained the  provision.  There  should 
not  be  any  necessity,  at  least  on  my 


part,  for  a  prolonged  debate  on  this 
matter.  ^     ^ 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. He  did  discuss  this  In  the  com- 
mittee and  he  did  indicate  that  this 
question  had  been  asked  in  a  number 
of  meetings.  He  raised  a  very  serious 
philosophical  question.  I  think  the 
problem  that  we  had  at  the  committee 
level,  and  also  when  we  discussed  this 
problem  at  the  National  Commission 
level,  was  that  the  amendment  would 
create  wide  differences  between  the 
benefit  taxation  threshold  for  singles 
and  couples  in  order  to  reduce  the 
marriage  penalty  effect  while  still  rais- 
ing the  same  amount  of  revenue  for 
the  trust  funds. 

The  Senator  is  correct,  this  revenue 
is  neutral.  This  does  not  do  anything 
to  upset  the  rather  delicate  balance  we 
have  In  the  trust  funds.  However,  we 
are  advised  that  the  effect  for  singles 
is  to  begin  taxing  at  Income  levels  of 
around  $16,000,  significantly  lower 
than  the  $20,000  threshold  recom- 
mended by  the  National  Commission. 

We  are  also  advised  that  because  of 
the  differences  In  demographics  be- 
tween the  group  affected  by  the  bene- 
fit taxation  and  the  group  affected  by 
the  general  income  tax  marriage  pen- 
alty that  there  will  be  more  single- 
filing  widows  or  widowers  under  this 
provision. 

While  I  certainly  think,  as  the  Sena- 
tor has  indicated.  It  should  be  consid- 
ered by  the  Senate,  we  struggled  with 
the  thresholds  for  a  long  time.  The 
present  threshold,  as  the  Senator  out- 
lined, is  $25,000  for  singles  and  $32,000 
for  couples.  Under  his  proposal,  It 
would  be  $20,000  for  singles  and 
$36,000  for  couples. 

While  this  Senator  can  understand 
the  reason  to  try  to  correct  the  mar- 
riage penalty,  which  we  focused  on  In 
the  1981  tax  bill— we  did  not  do  it  all 
but  we  did  go  part  way— I  would  hope 
that  the  amendment  would  not  be  ac- 
cepted, though  I  understand  the  prob- 
lem, because  it  would  create  this 
rather  wide  variance  between  singles 
and  couples  and  would,  as  I  have  Indi- 
cated, probably  permit  or  authorize 
the  tax  benefits  for  singles  at  Income 
levels  around  $16,000. 

For    those    reasons.    I    hope    the 
amendment  will  not  be  accepted. 
Did  the  Senator  want  a  rollcall? 
Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  have  a  rollcall  vote  on  this 
amendment. 

I  appreciate  the  comments  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. I  do  understand  the  argument  he 
makes.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
neither  way  is  the  right  way.  We 
cannot  be  exactly  perfect.  I  do  hope 
that  if  for  any  reason  this  amendment 
Is  not  accepted,  we  will  come  back  to 
this  point  at  a  later  time  and  try  to 
work  on  it.  I  do  think  this  is  an  impor- 


tant enough  philosophical  questicm  in 
terms  of  the  taxaUon  benefits  that  we 
should  vote  cm  it 

I  would  point  out  that  any  taxation 
on  income  below  $20,000  would  be  very 
minimal  because  it  is  simply  a  phase 
into  the  $20,000  figure  to  avoid  the 
problem. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  the  issue  has 
been  pretty  well  clarified. 

I  do  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  Is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 
and  the  cleric  will  call  the  rolL 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  rolL 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Abdhos)  and  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (BCr.  Dehtoh)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  DKHToif )  would  vote  "nay". 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
HoLLiHGS)  and  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  KxKKKDY)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Kir. 
E^ASTEif ).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
In  the  Chamber  wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  34. 
najrs  62.  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  46  Leg.] 


TEAS— 34 


Ooldwater 

Nunn 

Annatronir 

Hawklna 

Pryor 

Bentaen 

Benin 

Randolph 

Btngunan 

Helma 

Roth 

Boren 

Humphrey 

Sarbanes 

Burdick 

Kaaaebaum 

Stennia 

Byrd 

Karten 

ChUe* 

Long 

Thurmond 

DeCoQcinl 

MatUnsly 

BwleUni 

BieCluie 
Melcber 

Zortnaky 

Esan 

NIcklea 
NAYS-62 

Baker 

Oraaaley 

MurkowikJ 

Baucua 

Hart 

Packwood 

Bklen 

Hatch 

PeU 

Boachwitz 

Hatfield 

Percy 

Bradley 

Heeht 

Preader 

Bmnpera 

Helns 

Chafee 

Huddleaton 

Quayle 

Oocfaran 

Inouye 

Rlegle 

Cohen 

Jackaon 

Rudman 

Cranston 

Jepaen 

Saaaer 

D'Amato 

Johnston 

Simpaon 

Danforth 

lautenberg 

Rpenter 

Dixon 

Uzalt 

Stafford 

nortd 

Leahy 

Stevens 

Dole 

Levin 

Tower 

Domenld 

Trible 

Durenberger 

Hathlas 

Wallop 

Ford 

Matsunaga 

Warner 

Oam 

Metaentauim 

Weieker 

CHenn 

MltefaeU 

Gorton 

Moynlhan 

NOTVOnNO— * 

Hollings 

Denton 

Kennedy 

So  Mr.  BoBBT's  amendment  (UP  No. 
124)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
rectmsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MOTNIHAN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington. 


OP 


KO.  118 


(Purjxwe:  To  prevent  double  payment  of 
social  security  taxes  on  c(»npensatlon  paid 
to  medical  school  faculty  members) 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  la3ring  aside  the 
Quayle  amendment? 

Without  objection,  the  Quayle 
amendment  is  laid  aside. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  derk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
OOKTOR),  for  himself  and  Mr.  Jacksor,  Mr. 
Stevens,  Mr.  Murxowski.  Mr.  Snots,  and 
Mr.  McClubk,  proposes  an  unprinted 
amendment  numbered  125. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  to  the  bill,  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

"Sk.  .  PsonssoRS  or  Cukical  Mkdi- 
cniK.— Section  3121(s)  (relating  to  concur- 
rent employment  by  two  or  more  employ- 
ers) is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  '(s)  CoRcinutKirT  Emplotmsht  bt  Two  oe 
Mors  Emplotds.- 

"  '(1)  Ir  gkrbuu.— For  purposes  of  sec- 
Uons  3102.  3111,  and  3121  (aXl),  if  two  or 
more  related  corporations  concurrently 
employ  the  same  individual  and  compensate 
such  individual  through  a  common  pajrmas- 
ter  which  is  one  of  such  corporations,  each 
such  corporation  shall  be  considered  to  have 
paid  as  remuneration  to  such  todlvldual 
only  the  amounts  actually  disbursed  by  It  to 
such  todivldual  and  shall  not  be  considered 
to  have  paid  as  remuneration  to  such  todl- 
vldual amounts  actually  disbursed  to  such 
todivldual  by  another  of  such  corporations. 

"  '(2)  UirrvEKsmzs  ard  ezehpt  orgahiza- 
noRS.— For  purposes  of  this  subsection— 

"  '(A)  the  following  enUties  shaU  be 
deemed  to  be  related  corporations: 

"  '(1)  a  state  university  which  employs 
health  care  professionals  as  faculty  mem- 
bers at  a  medical  school,  and 

"  '(ii)  a  faculty  practice  plan  qualified  as 
an  exempt  organization  under  section 
601(cK3)  which  employs  faculty  members  of 
such  medical  school:  Provided,  hovever. 
That  30  percent  or  more  of  the  employees 
of  such  plan  are  concurrently  employed  by 
such  medical  school;  and 

"  '(B)  remimeraUon  which— 


"  '(1)  is  disbursed  by  such  faculty  practice 
plan  to  an  individual  employed  by  both  such 
entitles,  and 

"  '(11)  whm  added  to  remuneration  actually 
disbursed  (prior  to  the  application  of  this 
paragraph)  by  such  university,  exceeds  tbe 
contribution  and  benefit  base  (as  deter- 
mined under  section  230  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act), 

shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  actually  dis- 
bursed by  such  university  as  a  common  pay- 
master and  not  to  have  been  actually  dis- 
bursed by  such  faculty  practice  plan.'  " 

B«r.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
BCarch  18,  last  Friday,  this  body  adopt- 
ed an  amendment  numbered  85.  of- 
fered by  myself  and  the  Senators  from 
Alaska.  Washington,  and  Idaho,  relat- 
ing to  the  common  jMiymaster  doctrine 
and  the  joint  enu>loyees  of  State  medi- 
cal schools  and  faculty  practice  plans. 

That  amendment  was  technically  de- 
ficient In  one  or  two  minor  respects 
and  did  not  cover  the  situation  of  the 
University  of  Colorado,  which  I  had 
represented  It  was  designed  to  cover  at 
that  time. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  I  have  just  proposed  be 
substituted  for  amendment  No.  85. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  It  is  so  ordered. 

OP  AMXRDlfKRT  RO.  ia< 

(Purpose:  To  provide  coverage  for  newly 
hired  Federal  woiters  when  a  suiHilemen- 
tal  pension  program  is  to  place) 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Lorg) 
proposes  an  unprtoted  amendment  num- 
bered 126. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Without  objection,  the  Quayle 
amendment  is  laid  aside,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  is  recognized. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  9,  strike  out  lines  13  through  IS 
and  Insert  the  following: 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shaU  be  effective  with  respect  to  remunera- 
tion paid  after  December  31,  1983,  if,  prior 
to  such  date,  there  has  been  enacted  toto 
law,  a  supplemental  pension  program  for 
Federal  workers  hired  after  such  date  which 
the  Congress  may  determtoe  to  be  appropri- 
ate to  coordinate  coverage  imder  the  Feder- 
al Civil  Service  Retirement  System  with  the 
coverage  of  such  Federal  woi^ers  under  title 
n  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  If  no  such  pro- 
gram has  been  enacted  by  such  date,  the 
amendments  made  by  this  section  shall  not 
become  effective  until  (and  with  respect  to 
remuneration  paid  after)  the  last  day  of  the  ' 
first  month  ending  at  least  20  days  after  the  . 
date  of  enactment  of  legislation  described  to 
the  preceding  sentence,  and  all  references  to  ' 
"December  31.  1983"  to  section  210(aX5)  of 
the     Social     Security     Act    and    section 
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Siai(bXK)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1M4  Tt«»n  be  deemed  to  be  ref erencea  to  the 
iMt  day  of  Buch  later  month.  Notwithstand- 
kw  the  preceding  proTlaknis  of  this  subsec- 
tlan.  the  amendments  made  by  thla  section 
tf«>ii  be  effective  with  respect  to  remunera- 
tion paid  after  December  31.  1M3  In  the 
ease  of  aorvlce  densibed  In  clauses  (1).  (U). 
or  (Ul)  of  section  210<aX5)  of  the  Social  Se- 
eurtty  Act  as  amended  by  this  section  and 
the  preceding  sentences  of  this  subsection 
th«ii  not  apidy  to  such  service. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  have  at  the  desk  is  the 
same  amendment,  with  a  modification. 
In  which  I  have  been  Joined  by  more 
p^an  20  cosponsors.  and  I  invite  other 
cooponaors  to  add  their  names  to  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  add  my  name,  please? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Crahstoh)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 

the  amendment. 

The  PRBSIDINQ  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  if  other 
Senators  would  like  their  names 
added,  I  will  do  so. 

The  reason  why  I  have  not  Included 
the  names  of  the  cosponsors  of  my 
original  amendment  at  this  point  is 
that  I  have  modified  the  amendment 
to  make  clear  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress, in  voting  for  this  amendment, 
are  not  seeking  any  advantage  for 
themselves. 

As  first  drafted,  the  amendment 
would  simply  have  postponed  the  sec- 
tion that  would  have  put  new  Federal 
employees  under  social  seciirity  imtil 
such  time  as  Congress  can  see  what 
the  supplemental  dvil  service  program 
will  be.  In  order  that  there  can  be  no 
misunderstanding  about  our  inten- 
tions, I  have  modified  the  amendment 
so  that  any  postponement  in  social  se- 
curity coverage  would  not  apply  to 
Members  of  Congress,  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  or  to  the 
National  Commission  on  Social  Securi- 
ty. 

That  being  the  case.  Mr.  President. 
Senators  who  vote  for  the  amendment 
can  understand  that  they  are  not 
voting  anjrthing  for  themselves,  or  any 
advantage  so  far  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  concerned.  They  are  voting 
to  do  Justice  to  the  Federal  employees 
as  the  good  Lord  gives  us  the  light  to 
see  It. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  social  security  fi- 
nancing bill  which  will  assure  Federal 
employees  that  the  stated  purposes  of 
that  bill  are  carried  out.  The  Finance 
Committee  bill  states  in  its  title  that  it 
is  a  bill  to  implement  the  consensus 
recommendations  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Social  Security 
Reform.  In  recommending  that  Feder- 
al employees  be  covered  under  social 
security,  the  Commission  said  that  "an 


independent  supplemental  retirement 
plan  should  be  developed  for  the  Fed- 
eral new  hires,  which  would  be  part  of 
the  dvll  service  retirement  system." 

My  amendment  makes  the  coverage 
of  new  employees  dependent  upon  ac- 
complishing both  parts  of  the  Com- 
mission's recommendations. 

Dr.  Alan  Greenspan,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Social  Security  Commission,  ex- 
plained what  the  Commission  intend- 
ed when  he  testified  before  the  Fi- 
nance Committee.  Senator  Braolxt 
asked  whether  the  Commission  in- 
tended that  Congress  should  devise  a 
civil  service  retirement  system  that 
would  supplement  the  social  security 
benefits  of  new  employees  when  they 
retire,  so  that  their  benefits  would 
attain  total  levels  equivalent  of  the 
civil  service  benefits  present  employ- 
ees receive.  Dr.  Greenspan's  response 
was: 


That's  Implied  in  much  of  oiu*  recommen- 
dations, although  we  do  not  specifically 
stipulate  tn  any  considerable  detail  what  the 
Congress  should  do;  but  I  think  a  large 
number  of  us  could  have  very  explicit  as- 
sumptions which  pretty  much  go  in  that  di- 
rection. 

Mr.  Robert  Ball,  former  Social  Secu- 
rity Commissioner  and  member  of  the 
National  Commission,  stated  in  a 
letter  his  intention  on  this  matter 

The  combination  of  social  security  cover- 
age and  newly  designed  benefit  provisions 
within  the  civil  service  retirement  system 
for  new  employees  should  be  set  up  In  such 
a  way  that,  overall,  the  combination  will 
provide  as  good  protection  as  the  present 
civil  service  system  does  alone.  There  Is  no 
intention  to  diminish  the  protection  of 
these  new  employees  as  compared  to  the 
presently  employed. 

B4r.  Robert  Myers,  the  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  Commission,  told  the 
committee  that  such  a  plan  could  be 
easily  developed. 

The  pending  amendment  simply  as- 
sures Federal  employees  that  what  we 
now  say  should  be  done,  and  what  we 
now  say  can  be  done,  will  be  done.  It 
says  that  the  coverage  of  new  Federal 
employees  under  social  security  will 
become  law.  But  It  will  take  place  only 
when  we  live  up  to  our  part  of  the  bar- 
gain—when we  put  in  place  for  those 
new  Federal  employees  a  supplemen- 
tal retirement  system  which  will  make 
them  also  participants  in  a  modified 
version  of  the  civil  service  retirement 

program. 

HOW  CnaRZHT  KMFLOTKES  ARK  AmCTD 

Those  who  oppose  this  amendment 
have  argued  that  current  Federal  em- 
ployees are  not  affected  by  the  com- 
mittee bill.  They  say  that  the  bill 
before  us  covers  only  new  Federal  em- 
ployees and  should  not  be  of  concern 
to  those  already  in  the  system. 

There  is  much  confusion  on  this 
matter,  but  the  heart  of  the  matter  is 
simple.  There  is  a  clear  community  of 
interest  between  current  and  future 
Federal  employees.  The  fate  of  the 
civil  service  retirement  program  for 


future  employees  is  Intimately  tied  to 
the  fate  of  that  system  for  current  em- 
ployees. Federal  employees  are  well 
aware  of  that. 

If  there  were  any  doubt  that  current 
Federal  employees  have  grounds  for 
concern,  that  doubt  has  been  removed 
by  the  testimony  of  the  administra- 
tion. If  the  printed  record  of  hearings 
were  available  to  Senators,  I  doubt 
that  any  Member  of  this  body  could 
read  the  administration's  te8tIn(ony 
without  concluding  that  Federal  em- 
ployees rightly  feel  that  the  security 
of  the  existing  program  is  threatened. 
Mr.  Donald  Devine,  the  Director  of 
the  agency  responsible  for  the  dvll 
service  system,  appeared  before  the 
committee  on  February  23.  He  used 
the  occasion  to  spell  out  the  adminis- 
tration's plans  in  detail. 

This  is  not  the  legislative  context  to 
debate  the  substance  of  what  adminis- 
tration proposes,  but  their  testimony 
leaves  no  room  for  doubt  that  Federal 
employees  have  grounds  for  concern. 
Mr.  Devine  spelled  out  plans  for  bene- 
fit reductions  of  such  a  magnitude 
ttiat  they  would  cut  the  costs  of  the 
civil  service  program  by  37  percent. 
Moreover,  the  administration  further 
plans  to  require  an  increase  of  over  50 
percent  in  what  Federal  employees 
pay  to  support  that  reduced  program. 
Changes  of  that  order  are  clearly  a 
matter  for  Federal  employee  concern. 

The  administration  proposals  relate 
to  both  present  and  future  Federal 
employees. 

Why  Is  it  that  Federal  employees  are 
not  satisfied  with  depending  on  the 
expressed  good  will  of  Congress?  The 
answer  is  that  once  this  bill  is  enacted 
we  may  not  be  in  a  very  good  position 
to  make  good  on  our  intentions. 

In  a  letter  from  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  that  deals  with  the  dvll 
service  program.  Senator  Stevxhs  ac- 
knowledges the  validity  of  their  con- 
cern by  stating: 

The  ClvU  Service  Retirement  Trust  Fund 
could  eventually  experience  serious  financ- 
ing problems  If  new  Federal  employees  no 
longer  participate  in  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement System. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  goes  on  to 
assure  that  he  does  not  Intend  to  cut 
their  benefits. 

No  one  doubts  Senator  Stevens'  sin- 
cerity, but  Congress  cannot  ordinarily 
enact  laws  without  the  consent  of  the 
President.  The  President  has  already 
announced  his  position  on  how  he 
would  cut  back  the  dvil  service  retire- 
ment program  for  both  present  and 
future  Federal  employees. 

If  new  Federal  employees  are  cov- 
ered under  social  security  before  a 
supplemental  plan  has  been  enacted, 
the  President  wlU  have  considerably 
more  say  about  what  that  legislation 
does  to  existing  employees.  This  is  pre- 
cisely the  situation  that  worries  Feder- 
al employees. 


This  situation  is  not  of  the  ^deral 
employees'  making.  It  Is  not  their 
fault  that  Congress  feels  constrained 
to  act  on  social  security  before  it  is 
ready  with  its  plan  for  dvll  service.  It 
is  not  the  Federal  employees  who 
wield  the  threat  of  a  veto— it  is  the 
President.  My  amendment  tnittnfAin^ 
their  ability— and  the  ability  of  the 
Congress— to  work  out  this  matter  In 
an  atmosphere  of  legislative  neutrali- 
ty. 

This  amendment  does  not  change 
the  basic  thrust  of  the  bilL  It  endorses 
the  concept  of  covering  new  Federal 
employees  under  social  security.  It 
provides  that  such  coverage  can  be  ef- 
fective as  early  as  the  bill  now  pro- 
poses—January 1  of  next  year.  It  does 
not  undermine  but  rather  reaffirms 
the  commitment  of  the  Congress  to 
this  important  change  in  public  policy. 
But  it  recognizes  that  this  policy 
change  is  part  of  a  bargain.  One  side 
of  the  bargain  is  social  security  cover- 
age; the  other  side  is  a  new  supple- 
mental retirement  plan.  This  amend- 
ment links  the  two  sides. 

My  amendment  as  originally  drafted 
simply  provided  that  the  committee 
provisions  relating  to  coverage  of  Fed- 
eral employees  would  take  place  at 
such  time  as  the  promised  supplemen- 
tal plan  is  enacted.  I  have  modified 
the  amendment  to  provide  that  the 
coverage  of  Members  of  Congress  wUl 
not  Ije  contingent  upon  further  legisla- 
tion but  will  go  into  effect  on  January 
1,  1984,  even  if  the  supplemental  plan 
has  not  yet  been  enacted.  This  change 
would  also  apply  to  the  committee 
provisions  which  cover  the  President, 
Vice  President,  and  Commissioner  of 
Social  Security  on  that  date. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  names  of  the  following 
Senators  be  added  as  cosponsors:  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Sar- 
BAWES),  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
GunN),  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  RiECLE),  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  BA0CTJS),  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser),  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Holliwos), 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Warner),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Jilr.  Pryor),  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Mathias).  and  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddleston). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  jrleld  for  a  unani- 
mous-consent request? 
Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 
Mr,  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  I  be  listed 
as  a  cosponsor  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  am  happy  to  ask  that 
the  Senator  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  further 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeConcini),  the 
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Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bobkh). 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dccon). 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Prozhiu),  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  BnroAMAN),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  (Mr,  Matsuhaoa)  be 
added  as  oooranaors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  I  wish  to  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Louisiana  for 
offering  this  amendment. 

I  think  there  was  great  confusion  as 
was  expressed  in  the  committee  when 
this  matter  was  first  taken  up  relative 
to  how  much  the  new  Federal  employ- 
ees would  be  paying  into  this  system 
and  how  much  into  the  civil  service  re- 
tirement ssrstem. 

I  think  the  Initial  amendment  which 
the  Senator  had  intended  to  offer 
would  have  met  that  objective.  The 
supplemental  plan  for  new  civil  service 
employees  needed  to  be  formulated 
before  they  came  under  the  coverage 
of  the  dvil  service  system  was  a  sound 
one. 

I  think  the  modification  which  the 
Senator  has  made  even  Improved  the 
amendment,  and  I  congratulate  the 
Senator. 
Mr.  LONG.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  let  me  make  It  clear 
that  I  favor  bringing  the  civil  service 
employees  under  social  security  cover- 
age. I  do  not  and  will  not  favor  or  sup- 
port an  amendment  that  would  pre- 
vent them  from  coming  under  that 
coverage.  I  know  that  some  do  not 
wish  to  come  under  social  security,  but 
I  do  not  share  that  view.  I  do  think 
that  it  is  imf  air  to  ask  these  employees 
to  buy  a  pig  in  a  poke.  I  think  it  is 
unfair  to  ask  them  to  agree  to  an  ar- 
rangement whereby  they  would  lose 
this  financial  support  that  flows  into 
their    present    retirement    program, 
meaning    that    the    program    could 
wither    and    die    without    additional 
fimding,  and  also  the  new  employees 
would  be  separated  from  the  old  em- 
ployees so  that  their  strength  would 
be  diluted  and  they  would  be  less 
potent  in  defending  their  position— 
and  then  to  proceed  then  to  provide 
them  with  some  reduced  program. 

Most  of  us  have  told  the  employees 
that  we  are  not  in  favor  of  reducing 
what  they  have,  but  that  is  not  what 
the  administration  testified  for.  It  tes- 
tified for  cutting  that  program  and 
making  them  pay  more  for  reduced 
benefits. 

Just  to  be  sure  this  does  not  work 
out  that  way,  it  seems  to  me  we  should 
try  to  maintain  legislative  neutrality. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President.  If 
the  Senator  will  yield  further,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  Senator's 
amendment  will  not  in  any  way  ad- 
versely affect  present  civil  service  em- 
ployees or  present  retirees  under  the 
dvil  service  retirement  system. 
Mr.  LONG.  No.  it  would  not 


I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  wOl 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  to  make  a 
brief  statement  In  behalf  of  the 
amendment? 

Bto.  LONG.  I  yield  the  floor  at  this 
point. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  B4r.  President,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  Senator  Long— I  am  delighted 
to  Join  as  an  original  cosponsor  of  the 
new  version;  I  was  a  sponsor  of  the  old 
version— to  delay  bringing  new  Federal 
employees  into  the  social  security 
system  until  such  time  as  Caagna 
has  provided  a  modified  Federal  retire- 
ment system  which  coordinates  bene- 
fits with  the  social  security  system  and 
protects  the  integrity  of  the  FMeral 
retirement  system. 

Because  I  believe  that  existing  and 
future  Federal  employees  should  re- 
ceive reasonable  assurances  that  their 
retirement  will  be  adequately  guarded. 
I  have  withheld  my  support  from  the 
social  security  reform  package  untU 
those  of  us  concerned  about  Federal 
employees  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
seek  to  defend  their  interests. 

I  think  it  is  unfair  to  present  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government  to 
ask  them  to  risk  their  dvll  service  re- 
tirement system  and  unfair  to  future 
employees  to  ask  them  to  give  up  their 
retirement  system  without  an  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  the  design  of  a 
new  system  to  supplement  social  secu- 
rity. 

That  is  what  is  involved  here— 
simply  fairness. 

And  that  is  why  I  am  very  pleased  to 
cosponsor  the  pending  amendment.  It 
is  a  serious,  realistic  effort  to  provide 
Federal  employees  a  fair  opportimity 
to  share  in  the  design  of  a  revamped 
retirement  system. 

The  amendment  retains  the  compro- 
mise worked  out  in  the  Commission  on 
Social  Security  Reform.  It  does  not 
violate  the  terms  of  that  very  impor- 
tant accord.  Rather,  it  responds  to  the 
Commission's  recommendation  that 
Federal  employees  be  afforded  the 
protection  of  a  supplemental  dvil  serv- 
ice retirement  system  and  the  assur- 
ances to  the  Finance  Committee  by 
both  the  Commission  Chairman.  Alan 
Greenspan,  and  its  Executive  Director, 
Robert  Ball,  that  such  a  supplemental 
plan  could  be  easily  designed. 

I  say  "fine,  let  us  get  on  with  that 
Job;"  but  it  is  totally  unfair  to  ask 
present  and  future  Federal  workers  to 
buy  a  pig  in  a  poke. 

What  is  more,  the  pending  amend- 
ment leaves  intact  the  decision  that 
new  Federal  employees  will  indeed  be 
covered  by  social  security.  No  one  is 
trjring  to  reverse  that  decision  by  this 
amendment. 

What  is  provided  by  the  amendment 
is  a  reasonable  amount  of  time,  under 
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coDdlUau  whkli  are  fmlr  to  Fedoal 
emplojreeB  and  postal  workers,  for 
Contn*  to  act  to  put  tn  place  a  co- 
ottllnaied  aupptemental  retirenient 
imiciam  before  coverage  under  social 

PMeral  workers'  retirement  benefits 
are  part  of  the  tncenttve  offered  to  en- 
oouiace  talented  people  to  pursue  ca- 
leos  with  tbe  Federal  Oovemment. 

MMiy  aapeeU  of  the  Federal  retire- 
ment procram  are  not  duplicated  in 
tfffjai  leeurtty.  The  two  are  not 
equtralents  and  woe  never  Intended 
to  be.  Ratho'.  civD  service  retirement 
te  the  countenMit  to  ^^  penstcm  pro- 
gram of  a  private  enteriniae. 

Fladns  Federal  employees  under 
BtH-l^  security  would  have  the  effect 
of  drastkaOy  reducing  the  total  bene- 
fits they  now  earn  imder  the  terms  of 
their  retirement  system. 

Why  does  social  security  coverage  of 
new  FMeral  employees  affect  existing 
Inderal  employees?  Let  us  explore 
that  question— for  there  is  far  more  at 
stake  hare  than  Just  what  kind  of  sup- 
plemental package,  if  any.  will  be  de- 
signed and  enacted. 

First,  as  the  numbers  of  Federal  em- 
ptoyees  investing  in  dvfl  service  retire- 
ment declines,  it  becomes  more  and 
more  easy  to  reduce  the  benefit  struc- 
ture and  increase  the  worker  o(mtribu- 

tlon. 

Secmd.  this  administration  has  don- 
oitttrated  its  tremendous  hostility  to 
federal  employees  in  a  variety  of 
ways— layoffs.  IMF's,  pay  freeaes. 
hedth  insurance  reducticms,  expropri- 
ated medicare  ctmtrlbutions— and  now 
has  aeroed  in  directly  (xi  dvil  service 
retirement. 

Tlie  President  has  made  controver- 
sial recommendations  for  very  harsh 
cutbacks  in  Federal  retirement.  Into 
the  middle  of  this  controversy  has 
stqiped  the  reoHnmendatlcHi  of  the 
Social  Security  Commission  to  bring 
new  Federal  emidoyees  under  social 
security.  The  Commtwdim  could  not  be 
expected  to  solve  the  proUan  of  co- 
anUnaticn  of  Federal  benefits  with 
social  security  benefits;  that  is  a  Job 

for  Congress.  _,  ..  *w  * 

And  there  is  an  enormous  risk  that 
this  anti-Fedaal  woiter  Fresidait. 
this  anti-Federal  worker  administra- 
tion, will  try  to  ram  through  these 
|[;iTidii  of  major  cuts  in  the  Federal  civil 
service  retirement  system  in  which  so 
many  minions  of  Americans  have  a 
vested,  earned  interest— ram  than 
through  without  full  and  fair  oonsider- 
stktn— as  the  i»ioe  for  administration 
support  of  any  kind  of  supplemental 
package. 

Given  these  drcumstanoes,  it  \»  per- 
fectly undostandable  why  Federal 
and  postal  employees  have  resisted  the 
reoomnMSMlation  of  the  Commii^on 
yirf  strongly  support  the  pending 
ammdment. 

This  ii  a  situation  in  which  good 
faith  is  called  for. 


The  nmstr  has  an  opportunity  by 
approving  the  Lang  amaadment  to 
demoiwtrate  to  empioyees  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  that  it  wishes  to  deal 
fairly  with  Federal  workers  and  give 
them  a  fair  chance  to  negotiate  <m 
supidemental  and  existing  benefiU 
without  both  arms  being  tied  behind 
their  backs. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  the  support 
of  VMeral  woiters'  unions  for  this 
amendment  constitutes  a  tadt  recogni- 
tion—althoui^  certainly  not  an  en- 
dorsement—that  the  Senate  will  ap- 
prove  bringing  new  Federal  worlwrs 
into  the  social  security  system,  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  Social  Security 
Commiasion. 

Theirs  is  a  realistic  and  most  con- 
structive conoessi<»L  It  gives  us  an  op- 
portunity to  move  forward  fairly,  by 
adopting  the  Long  amendment  and 
then  ^proving  the  social  security 
reform  package  In  a  manner  that 
avtrfds  a  totally  coercive  dedsiiHi. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  our  col- 
league's sensible  and  fair  amendment. 
It  will  greatly  oihance  the  opportuni- 
ty f  OT  a  successful  outcome  on  the 
matter  of  revising  the  Federal  retire- 
ment systems. 

I  t>«»"fc  the  Senator.  Senator  u>hg. 
for  his  leadership  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  Presidoit,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  Just  (me  ques- 
tion? 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  Yes. 
Mr.   STEVENS.   Does  the  Senator 
know  of  any  Oovemment  onployees 
union  that  has  endc»aed  the  statonent 
he  Just  made  that  they  would  suppmt 
inclusion  under  social  security?  If  the 
Senator  has  led  the  Senate  to  believe 
t-hat.  Senator  Loiig's  amendment  is  car- 
rying out  the  recommendation  of  the 
Social  Seciurity  Commission  and  that 
Oovornment    employee    groups   have 
welcomed  coverage  under  the  social  se- 
curity   system,    assuming    the    I^mg 
amendment  passes.  I  would  ask  the 
Senator  directly,  does  he  know  of  any 
Govonment   employees   organizaticm 
that    has    endorsed    coverage    under 
social  security  for  Government  em- 
ployees? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  No.  and  I  did  not 
say  t>»**-  I  said  they  have  even  given 
tadt  support  to  this  amendmoit  as  a 
better  approach  than  what  is  present- 
ly proposed  for  them. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  Certainly. 
Mr.  LONG.  Let  us  Just  make  a  good 
faith  proposition.  If  those  who  spon- 
sor this  bill  will  bring  their  supple- 
mental plan  in  here.  I  will  withdraw 
the  amendment— Just  bring  the  plan 
in  here  as  to  what  the  new  Federal 
onployees  are  going  to  get.  and  add  it 
to  the  bOl  right  here. 

Mr.  STKVKNS.  I  would  be  happy  to 
bring  the  bill  I  Introduced  last  year, 
and  we  wUl  have  it  in  5  minutes.  It  was 
opposed  by  every  employee  organlaa- 


tion  becausf  they  woe  assured  the 
I^ong  amendment  was  going  to  pass, 
and  they  win  not  be  induded. 

Let  us  Just  say  Oovemment  employ- 
ees wffl  not  be  induded  in  sodal  secu- 
rity. That  is  the  effect  of  your  amend- 
ment. But  you  are  leading  the  Senate 
to  believe  that  aomdiow  if  we  pass  the 
amendment  Government  employees 
are  going  to  be  happy  to  be  induded 
under  sodal  security. 

I  have  been  invtdved  in  this  thing— 
and  I  have  respect  for  the  Senator 
with  regard  to  the  Finance  Oommit- 
tee's  operations— mcMPe  so,  with  the  ex- 
oeptitm  of  the  Senattv  from  North 
Dakota,  who  left  the  Chril  Service  Sub- 
committee Just  2  years  ago.  I  have 
been  deaUng  with  this  thing  more 
than  anybody  tn  the  Senate. 

I  want  you  to  know,  my  good  friend, 
if  your  amendment  pamrs,  Govern- 
ment employees  wffl  never  cwne  under 
social  security,  and  we  oufl^t  to  Just 
pan  that  amendmoit  instead  of  yours 
because  we  are  leading  the  Senate  to 
believe  we  are  going  to  accept  the 
Social  Security  Commission's  recom- 
mendations. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  Preddent.  badcaUy 
what  the  Senator  frcnn  Alaska  is 
saying  is  that  he  needs  to  separate  the 
federal  employees  frmn  their  existing 
program  so  as  to  have  the  leverage 
over  them  to  make  the  kind  of  50  per- 
cent Increase  in  contributions  or  35 
pereent  benefit  cuts  the  administrar 
tion  is  recommending. 

If  he  wffl  bring  in  a  program  that 
woiild  be  as  favorable  to  the  employ- 
ees as  the  one  they  have  now.  so  far  as 
this  Senator  is  concerned,  we  should 
add  it  to  this  bOL  But  that  is  not  what 
the  Senator  is  talking  about  He  is 
tAiMny  about  Offering  an  amendment 
to  say  something  different  from  that. 
If  someone  wffl  come  up  with  an 
amendment  that  wffl  assure  the  Feder- 
al employees  are  going  to  have  as  good 
a  supplemental  program  as  they  have 
right  now.  as  far  as  this  Senator  is 
concerned.  I  wffl  not  insist  on  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Smator  wffl  yield  again.  I  would  be 
happy  to  offer  my  bffl  as  an  amend- 
ment to  this  bin.  I  would  be  happy  to 
have  it  become  law.  It  is  a  better 
system  than  we  have  now  because 
today,  whether  we  realise  it  or  not.  the 
Civfl  Service  Retirement  System's  un- 
funded liabfflty  is  over  $500  billion.  We 
formed  a  Preddential  commission,  and 
we  are  dealing  with  social  security 
that  wffl  have  an  immertiatie  liability 
of  $179  billion. 

The  trouble  is  the  Senate  and  Con- 
gress are  not  ready  to  tinker  with  the 
dvil  service  retirement  system  as  part 
of  the  social  security  reform.  I  have 
opposed  that  from  the  very  beginning. 
But  what  the  Senator  is  doing  is  assur- 
ing that  we  wffl  never  deal  with  it  be- 
cause until  the  employee  <ggan1iatlon 


groups— and  I  have  great  respect  for 
them— are  willing  to  accept  the  fact 
that  they  are  going  to  be  covered 
under  social  security— new  employees 
wffl  be— there  wffl  be  no  new  system, 
and  I  think  the  employees  have  won 
the  fight  already,  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  the  propoml  that  came  out  of  the 
Commission  did  not  include  existing 
Government  employees. 

The  original  proposal  was  aU  Gov- 
ernment employees  would  come  under 
social  security,  induding  those  now 
employed  by  the  Federal  Government. 
The  proposal  is  that  new  Federal  on- 
ployees be  covered  in  the  sjvtem.  My 
amendment,  which  I  wffl  discuss  later, 
I  wffl  say  to  the  Senator,  would  go  fur- 
ther than  the  Senator's  amendment 
does.  But  the  Senator  should  not— and 
I  do  not  disagree  with  the  statement 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  made,  but 
the  Senator  from  California  led  the 
Senate  to  believe  that  if  the  Long 
amendment  is  adopted  we  wffl  be  car- 
rying out  the  Social  Security  Commis- 
sion's recommendations,  and  that  is 
not  true.  It  cannot  happen  and  we  wffl 
not  have  a  new  system  untU  we  do 
dedde  that  question  of  should  new 
Federal  employees  be  included  in 
social  security. 

I  oppose  it,  I  wffl  tell  the  Senate.  I 
do  not  think  they  should.  But  until  we 
decide  whether  they  should  or  not  we 
wffl  not  have  a  new  system. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Wffl  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  y\e\A1 

Mr.  LONG.  First  let  me  say  this,  Mr. 
President.  Let  me  Just  read  the 
amendment. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shaU  be  effective  with  respect  to  remtinera- 
tion  paid  after  December  31,  li>83.  If.  prior 
to  such  date,  there  has  been  enacted  Into 
law  a  supplemental  pension  procram  for 
Federal  workers  hired  after  such  date  which 
the  Congress  may  determine  to  be  appropri- 
ate to  coordinate  coverace  under  the  Feder- 
al Civil  Service  Retirement  System  with  the 
coverage  of  such  Federal  workers  under  title 
n  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

So  by  the  very  terms  of  the  amend- 
ment, If  you  amend  the  bill  to  Include 
a  plan  that  does  set  up  a  supplemental 
civil  service  program,  then  the  amend- 
ment would  not  be  operative. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  for  offer- 
ing this  amendment,  and  I  am  pleased 
to  Join  him  as  a  cosponsor.  What  the 
amendment  seeks  to  assure  is  that  if 
the  employees  are  brought  into  the 
social  security  system,  the  supplemen- 
tal retirement  system  to  be  provided 
wffl  be  a  fair  one;  it  seeks  to  accom- 
plish this  by  linking  those  two  actions 
together.  Without  this  amendment 
the  employees  wffl  have  no  notion 
what  the  supplemental  retirement 
system  wffl  be  for  the  new  people. 

How  can  we  be  certain  that  the  new 
supplemental  retirement  system  wffl 


not  be  completely  transformed  from 
the  current  system— benefits  sharply 
cut,  contributions  significanUy  in- 
creased. That  is  the  proposal  the  ad- 
ministration, has  submitted  to  the 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  current 
retirement  programs.  It  is  not  there- 
fore as  though  there  is  not  some 
reason  to  be  concerned  about  this 
matter. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  makes  extremely  good  com- 
monsense.  Anyone  would  ask  for  the 
same  fair  treatment— ask  to  know 
what  It  is  that  is  being  done  to  them 
before  it  happens.  There  is  nothing 
unreasonable  about  that  In  fact.  Just 
to  the  contrarr.  It  is  extremely  reason- 
able. 

The  Long  amendment  simply  sasrs 
that  their  Indusion  imder  the  social 
security  system  wffl  occur— is  it  20 
days  after  the  enactment? 

Mr.  LONG.  It  wffl  occur  in  the 
month  after  the  enactment  of  a  sup- 
plemental civil  service  program.  Or, 
for  that  matter,  if  Congress  between 
now  and  the  first  of  the  year  wffl 
adopt  the  supplemental  program— and 
I  do  not  object  to  that— social  security 
coverage  wffl  go  into  effect  on  the  day 
the  committee  had  in  mind  to  t>egin 
with. 

But  why  would  you  want  to  put  the 
Federal  employees  in  a  position  where 
you  are  legislating  to  destroy  their  ex- 
isting program?  And  that  is  going  to 
take  place.  Then  they  are  in  a  position 
where  they  are  going  to  be  left  with- 
out the  protection  that  they  had 
before  and  they  wffl  be  in  a  position  of 
trying  to  seek  a  supplemental  plan 
where  the  administration  might 
oppose  it  For  all  we  know,  the  Presi- 
dent would  veto  it  and  say,  "Well, 
until  you  cut  those  benefits  by  a  third 
and  raise  the  taxes  by  50  percent,  I  am 
not  going  to  sign  anything."  We  all 
know  how  tough  the  President  can  be. 
And  I  am  not  criticizing  him  for  that.  I 
respect  him  for  it. 

But  these  employees  wffl  have  much 
less  opportunity  to  defend  their  posi- 
tion and  defend  their  members,  one, 
when  you  separate  the  new  ones  from 
the  old  ones  so  that  their  numbers  di- 
minish, and  two,  when  you  cut  off  the 
money  coming  into  the  fund  from  the 
new  hires  who  would  be  contributing 
to  help  support  the  program  and  put 
their  money  into  the  social  security 
program  instead. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  It  is  constantly  as- 
serted that,  since  the  committee's  pro- 
posal is  only  going  to  apply  to  new 
hires,  it  wffl  not  have  an  effect  on  ex- 
isting employees.  I  think  there  are  two 
ways  that  it  can  have  an  effect  on  ex- 
isting employees.  One  way  it  can 
affect  them  is  if  the  supplemental  re- 
tirement system  developed  for  new 
employees  represents  a  sharp  cutback 
in  benefits  and  then  the  continued 
support  for  the  retirement  system  is 


going  to  be  diminished  with  respect  to 
the  existing  employees. 

The  other  thing  is,  if  you  set  up  a 
separate  supplemental  retirement 
syston  for  new  employees  which  con- 
trasts sharply  with  what  existing  em- 
ployees have,  it  wffl  not  be  long  down 
the  road  before  there  wffl  be  pressure 
to  conform  the  existing  system  to 
what  the  new  system  is  if  the  new 
system  represents  a  savings  to  the 
Government  in  terms  of  what  it  is  con- 
tributing toward  the  retirement  of  its 
employees. 

Havliag  a  good  retirement  system  for 
Federal  employees  is  an  important 
part  of  having  a  quality  Federal  serv- 
ice. But  if  the  administration  comes  in. 
and  there  is  every  indication  that  this 
administration  wants  to  do  so,  with  a 
greatly  reduced  and  diminished  retire- 
ment system  and  puts  that  into  place 
for  new  employees,  in  a  few  years 
there  wffl  be  pressure  to  conform  the 
retirement  system  of  the  existing  em- 
ployees to  that  lower  benefit  retire- 
ment system.  Tou  mark  my  words.  I 
make  that  as  a  prediction. 

Now  what  the  Senator's  amendment 
at  least  would  insure  is  that  before 
any  of  this  goes  forward  the  supple- 
mental plan  has  to  be  in  front  of  ev- 
erybody, it  has  to  be  passed  so  every- 
one knows  what  it  is  and  can  provide 
for  contingencies.  People  can  have  a 
sense  that  they  are  being  dealt  with 
fairly  and  JusUy,  instead  of  being  put 
in  the  position  where  they  are,  in 
effect,  going  to  have  a  pig  in  a  poke 
imposed  upon  them.  Who  knows  what 
this  supplemental  retirement  system  is 
going  to  look  like?  No  one  knows  what 
it  Is  going  to  look  like.  We  should  not 
move  down  this  path  without  estab- 
lishing that  up  front. 

The  Senator's  amendment  simply  re- 
quires that  it  be  established  up  front 
and  that  everyone  know  exactly  what 
is  happening.  It  gives  us  the  opportu- 
nity to  deal  with  a  whole  range  of  po- 
tential problems  and  contingencies. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President  I  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  that  if  I 
wanted  the  Senator  to  sell  his  home 
and  I  asked  him  to  sign  a  contract  to 
sell  his  home,  he  would  like  to  know 
what  he  is  going  to  get  for  it.  No 
lawyer  would  advise  a  client  to  sign  a 
contract  unless  it  says  what  the  person 
gets  or  what  he  is  losing.  And  the  Fed- 
eral employees,  certainly  in  good  faith, 
regardless  of  whether  they  are  part  of 
social  security  coverage  or  not,  have  a 
right  to  ask  that  we  show  them  wliat 
they  would  get  in  return  for  what  they 
are  giving  up.  To  me,  that  is  only  Just 
simple  Justice. 

Mr.  CHAPEE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  make  a  couple  of  points  here. 
The  Senator  from  Maryland  has 
spoken  with  eloquence,  as  usual.  This 
point  has  been  brought  up  several 
times,  and  that  is  the  threat  that  the 
lack  of  new  funds  coming  into  the  dvil 
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aervlce  retirement  system  might  have 
on  the  pensions  of  those  present  em- 
ployees of  the  civil  service.  In  other 
words,  despite  what  might  have  been 
nid  around  here,  we  want  to  make  it 
very,  very  dear  that  we  are  only  talk- 
ing new  hires,  people  who  come  into 
the  FMeral  service  starting  January  1, 
1984.  But  the  concern  has  been  raised 
by  the  Senator  from  Maryland  and 
others  that  that  will  stop  the  flow  of 
funds  going  into  the  civil  service  re- 
tirement. 

Well,  let  us  get  something  straight 
right  here.  It  Is  great  to  talk  about  the 
civil  service  retirement  fund  as  though 
somehow  there  Is  a  pool  of  money  that 
the  civO  service  retirees  have  set  up 
and  that  is  where  their  pensions  are 
coming  from.  The  truth  of  the  matter 
is  that  the  pensions  of  civil  service  re- 
tirees are  coming  from  $4  billion  con- 
tributed by  the  civil  service  employees, 
$4  billion  by  matching  fimds  of  the 
Federal  Government  matching  their 
employees,  and  $1*  billion  from  the 
General  Treasury  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

That  fund  is  bankrupt  and  we  might 
as  well  acknowledge  it.  That  fimd  is 
dependent  upon  the  votes  of  this  Con- 
gress from  the  general  appropriations 
to  provide  for  the  retirement  benefits 
of  present  retirees  from  the  civil  serv- 
ice. 

There  is  no  question  but  what  the 
UJS.  Congress  will  continue  those  ap- 
propriations. Just  like  we  have  the  ap- 
propriations every  year  for  the  mili- 
tary retirees.  Does  anybody  suggest 
that  somebody  in  this  Congress  is 
going  to  vote  to  cut  the  benefits  of 
those  retirees  who  are  receiving  pen- 
sions? Of  course  not. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  So  that  is  good  orato- 
ry and  it  flies  well,  but  the  trouble  is 
the  facts  are  not  there  to  support  it. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  on  that  point? 
Mr.  CHAFEX.  I  wOl  be  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  SARBANES.  The  Senator  has, 
in  effect,  misstated  my  contention.  I 
am  not  asserting  that  the  current 
system  is  completely  self -financed.  But 
as  the  Senator  himself  indicated  there 
are  significant  employee  contributions 
into  the  system  that  help  to  provide 
some  of  the  money  needed  to  pay  the 
benefits.  If  you  diminish  that  flow  and 
you  are  going  to  maintain  the  benefit 
levels,  then  you  are  going  to  have  to 
find  the  additional  money  from  some- 
where else  or  else  the  pressure  to  di- 
minish the  benefits  wlU  increase. 

The  Senator  asserts  no  one  proposes 
to  cut  the  benefits.  The  administra- 
tion has  submitted  a  proposal  to  the 
Congress  that  represents  sharp  cuts 
with  respect  to  the  existing  retirement 
systera." 

I  am  not  saying  there  will  be  no 
money  coming  in  from  the  newly 
hired,  but  if  you  set  up  a  system  that 
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is  more  restricted  and  limited,  and  no 
one  knows  what  that  system  is  going 
to  be,  then  the  flow  of  revenues  wiU  be 
diminished. 

If  you  are  going  to  malnt*ln  the  ben- 
efits, the  need  for  a  general  f\md  pay- 
ment will  be  increased.  If  you  do  not 
want  to  increase  those  general  fimd 
pajrments,  the  pressure  to  cut  the  ben- 
efits wiU  be  increased. 

That  is  what  the  problem  is.  The 
fact  remains  that  it  would  stiU  have  an 
impact  as  we  look  down  the  road. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  have  presented  the 
analogy,  and  we  do  not  need  to  dwell 
on  it  all  afternoon,  of  the  military  re- 
tirees. There  is  no  fund  for  the  mili- 
tary retirees.  The  military  retirees 
from  the  military  service  are  paid  by 
appropriations  made  by  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress. Those  appropriations  are  made 
every  year  and  so  they  will  be  for  civil 
service  retirees. 

Mr.  WARNER.  WiU  the  Senator 
yield  on  that  point?  I  would  like  to 
take  issue  on  it. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  will  let  the  Senator 
take  issue  in  a  moment. 

Mr.  WARNER.  On  that  point,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  would  like  to  clari- 
fy the  point  on  using  the  analogy  of 
military  retirees.  The  military  retirees 
as  a  group  Is.  by  and  large,  treated  the 
same  way,  and  is  thus  an  ever  constant 
number.  However,  under  this  proposal 
for  other  Federal  employees,  there 
would  be  a  steadily  diministilng 
number  of  Federal  employees  in  the 
currently  structured  civil  service  re- 
tirement system.  The  new  Federal  em- 
ployees will  be  under  a  different 
system  if  this  proposal  passes.  Conse- 
quently, the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  an  additional  responsibility 
to  insure  the  solvency  of  the  civil  serv- 
ice retirement  program. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  am  not  sure  I  get 
the  point. 
Mr.  WARNER.  I  will  clarify  it  later. 
Mr.  CHAFEE.  If  I  might  continue, 
we  have  all  met  with  Federal  groups. 
They  have  come  in  and  they  have 
been  eloquent.  But  I  do  not  think  any- 
body needs  to  kid  themselves.  They  do 
not  want  to  come  into  the  social  secu- 
rity system.  They  do  not  want  the  new 
hirees  in  it.  If  this  proposal,  the  pack- 
age that  we  have  here,  does  not  in- 
clude future  hires  of  the  civil  service,  I 
seriously  question— and  there  are  a 
good  number  of  others  who  question— 
whether  they  will  ever  be  Included. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
has  a  program  that  as  soon  as  the  sup- 
plemental package  is  passed  then  they 
wiU  come  in.  That  supplemental  pack- 
age will  be  fought  tooth  and  nail  every 
inch  of  the  way.  I  think  this  is  the 
floor  of  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana.  The  floor,  as  I  see 
it;  it  will  never  happen.  The  civil  serv- 
ice new  hires  starting  in  1984  wlU 
never  come  in  imder  social  security  if 
we  do  not  include  them  now.  This  is 
what  we  roight  call  a  last  clear  chance. 


Mr.  SARBANES.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  on  that  point? 
Mr.  CHAFEE.  Tes. 
Mr.  SARBANES.  The  Senator  does 
not  know  whether  it  will  be  fought 
tooth  and  nail  because  the  Senator 
does  not  know  what  the  program  will 
look  like.  Can  the  Senator  tell  me  now 
if  the  Long  amendment  is  not  accept- 
ed, what  the  retirement  package  for  a 
new  hire  will  be? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  We  know  perfectly 
weU  that  the  specifics  of  that  program 
are  not  here. 
Iilr.  SARBANES.  They  sure  are  not. 
Mr.  CHAFEE.  The  Senator  has  a 
great  vehicle  to  ride.  I  know  the  State 
he  comes  from.  Judging  from  the 
people  who  have  flocked  into  my 
office,  I  was  wondering  who  was  tend- 
ing the  store.  Every  single  one  of  us 
have  undergone  the  same  thing.  The 
Federal  employees  Just  do  not  want 
future  hires  to  come  under  this 
system. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  WiU  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  As  I  say,  this  is  our 
last  chance  to  accomplish  this.  If  we 
do  not,  then  I  think  we  can  clearly  say 
it  Jiist  plain  will  not  happen.  I  think 
the  prospects  of  this  total  package  be- 
coming unraveled  become  very  immi- 
nent. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  simply  say  to  the 
Senator  if  it  is  not  fair  it  ought  not  to 
hapi>en.  The  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  would  assure  that 
everyone  would  know  exactly  what 
was  being  done  and  be  able,  therefore, 
to  make  the  judgment  as  to  whether 
indeed  it  was  fair.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  has  Just  admitted  that 
he  cannot  teU  us  what  the  package  is 
going  to  be  because  the  package  is  not 
here. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  is 
saying,  "Let  us  have  the  package,  so 
we  know  exactly  what  is  being  done 
before  you  move  ahead." 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  The  Senator  from 
Maryland  knows  perfectly  that  once 
this  horse  is  out  of  the  bam  we  wlU 
not  see  that  social  security  cover  for 
those  new  hires.  We  are  not  affecting 
anybody  who  is  in  the  present  Federal 
service.  If  we  do  not  pass  the  paclu^e, 
then  people  do  not  have  to  come  to 
work  for  the  Federal  Government. 
Who  is  representing  the  people  of  the 
United  States  of  America?  Those  of  us 
in  this  body  and  in  the  other  body.  If 
we  do  not  pass  a  package  that  is  satis- 
factory enough  to  attract  to  the 
banner  of  service  in  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, we  WiU  not  get  people.  So  there 
is  an  incentive  on  us  to  pass  an  ade- 
quate supplemental  program. 

Who  are  we  affecting?  We  are  not 
affecting  a  single  person  who  now 
works  for  the  Federal  Government.  If, 
by  January  1,  1984.  we  do  not  have  on 
the  books  a  satisfactory  supplemental 
program  to  go  with  the  social  security 


coverage,  then  nobody  has  to  come 
and  motk.  for  the  Federal  Government. 
That  wUl  get  our  attention  if  notUng 
elaedoes. 

Mr.  HKINZ  addreaaed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

BCr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
oinMsitlon  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana.  I  do  so  with 
great  reject  for  my  friend  and  col- 
league and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Finance  Committee. 
But  notwithstanding  that  fact,  I  must 
teU  my  coUeagues,  having  been  a 
monber  of  the  National  Commission 
and  involved  in  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee deliberations  on  this  matter,  that 
in  this  Senator's  Judipnent  we  would 
be  making  three  mistakes  if  we  adopt- 
ed the  Long  amendment. 

The  first  mistake  would  be  that  we 
would  not  fuIfiU  the  agreement  among 
the  Speaker,  the  President,  the  major- 
ity leader  of  the  Senate,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Commission,  to 
make  this  a  balanced  package  and  we 
would  nm  the  grave,  indeed  in  my 
Judgment  the  almost  certain,  risk  of 
destroying  the  fragile  consensus  that 
took  us  over  a  year  to  put  together. 

Bfr.  President,  I  submit  that  if  we 
lose  this  f  ragUe  consensus,  it  would  be 
like  trying  to  put  Hiunpty  Dumpty 
back  together  again  to  get  any  agree- 
ment again. 

Among  those  who  agreed  to  the 
paduge,  which  expUdtly  induded 
social  security  coverage  for  new  Feder- 
al hires,  were  a  number  of  people  with 
very  good  credentials  looking  out  for 
the  working  people,  including  Mr. 
Lane  Kirkland,  the  president  of  the 
AFL-CIO. 

He  supports  this  package.  He  is  a 
friend  of  the  worldng  man.  I  doubt  se- 
riously that  he  would  support  a  pack- 
age that  he  felt  was  detrimental  in 
any  way,  shape,  or  form  to  a  very  sig- 
nificant membership  group  of  his  or- 
ganisation. 

Mr.  President,  the  second  reason  I 
beUeve  the  amendment  before  us  is 
dangerous  is  that  it  wlU  have  the 
effect  of  insuring  suljstantively  that 
we  never  bring  new  Federal  employees 
under  social  security.  There  is  broad 
pubUc  support  for  covering  new  Feder- 
al employees.  Look  at  any  pubUc  opin- 
ion poU  and  it  wlU  say,  universal  cover- 
age makes  sense.  It  is  good  enough  for 
lis  miUion  working  people,  it  ought  to 
t>e  good  enough  for  everybody  else,  in- 
cluding Members  of  Congress,  they 
teU  me.  I  agree  with  that. 

If  the  Long  amendment  is  adopted 
we  shaU  never  succeed  in  bringing  the 
new  Federal  hires  imder  social  securi- 
ty. And  Mr.  President,  I  must  say,  I  be- 
Ueve that  would  be  a  mistake.  As 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Aging  Com- 
mittee with  responsibiUty  for  assuring 
adequate  retirement  incomes,  I  am 
convinced  that  providing  social  securi- 
ty coverage  for  new  Federal  hires  wiU 


improve  retirement  incomes  for  most 
of  them. 

Let  me  explain  why.  Of  aU  the 
people  who  go  now  into  Federal  serv- 
ice as  dvU  servants,  the  fact  is  that 
only  26  percent— about  one  of  out  of 
every  four— get  a  retirement  benefit 
out  of  the  dvU  service  retirement 
system.  Sixty-two  percent  of  the 
people  who  enter  get  absolutely  noth- 
ing in  the  way  of  a  benefit  out  of  the 
dvU  service  retirement  system.  They 
do  not  get  a  disabiUty  benefit,  they  do 
not  get  a  retirement  benefit  if  they 
die;  their  survivors  do  not  get  a  bene- 
fit. So  two-thirds  of  the  people  who 
are  covered  under  this  system  today 
end  up  with  zero,  zip,  nothhig-  When 
we  make  an  effort  to  cover  existing 
employees  under  social  security,  what 
we  are  doing  is  giving  a  good  deal  more 
security  to  nearly  three-quarters  of  aU 
the  new  Federal  hires  of  the  future. 
That  is  why  it  is  a  good  idea.  I  have 
not  heard  anybody  today  explain  why 
coverage  is  a  good  idea. 

The  third  reason  why  the  Long 
amendment,  in  my  Judgment,  is  a  bad 
idea  is  that  the  revised  retirement 
system  we  are  proposing— social  securi- 
ty and  a  supplemental  program  for  the 
new  Federal  hires— along  with  the  sol- 
vency pacluige  for  social  security  is 
going  to  make  it  easier,  not  harder,  for 
the  Federal  Government,  to  meet  its 
commitments  to  the  CivU  Service  Re- 
tirement System  for  present  FMeral 
employees  and  to  make  a  meaningful 
commitment  in  the  way  of  a  supple- 
mental pension  plan  to  the  new  Feder- 
al employees.  It  wiU  be  easier  because 
the  Federal  Government  is  going  to  be 
financiaUy  better  off. 

We  are  going  to  be  financiaUy  better 
off  in  a  number  of  ways.  The  most  ob- 
vious way  we  are  going  lo  be  ttetter  off 
is  by  passing  the  social  security  solven- 
cy package.  As  we  know,  it  saves  $165 
biUion  between  now  and  the  end  of 
1989.  As  I  argued  yesterday  on  a  dif- 
ferent amendment,  it  wiU  buUd  up  a 
surplus  of  $2.5  triUlon  by  the  year 
2015  if  our  projections  are  not  totally 
wrong. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  WUl  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Not  yet.  I  shaU  yield  in 
a  minute. 

It  wlU  put  the  entire  social  security 
system  in  a  solvent  position  for  the 
next  75  years.  That  aU  represents,  to 
my  way  of  thinking,  Mr.  President,  a 
tremendous  reUef  to  aU  the  other 
areas  of  govenunent.  If  the  social  se- 
curity system  were  to  run  out  of 
money,  we  would  either  have  to 
tx)rrow  it  or  we  have  to  raise  taxes 
someplace  else  or  take  it  out  of  the 
general  fund. 

So  what  we  are  doing  is  strengthen- 
ing the  general  Treasury  by  passing 
the  social  security  solvency  biU.  I  sus- 
pect most  of  my  coUeagues  realize 
that. 


The  other  thing  that  we  are  doing  in 
creating  a  different  retirement  system 
is  we  are  going  to  have  a  fairer  retire- 
ment system  for  those  new  Federal 
employees,  the  vast  majority  of  them, 
and  we  are  going  to  have  a  more  equal 
retirement  sjrstem. 

So  there  is  no  misunderstanding  on 
this  point.  I  am  a  strong  supporter  of 
the  Federal  employees  and  the  postal 
workers  and  the  other  people  who  are 
covered  by  the  dvU  service  retirement 
system.  It  is  my  view  that  they  have 
been  picked  on  time  and  again,  that 
they  have  been  used  as  scapegoats  by 
irreqwnsible  people.  We  have  a  really 
draconian  propocAl  sent  by  the  admin- 
istration this  year  which  would  both 
change  the  rules  in  the  middle  of  the 
game  on  their  retirement  system  and 
require  them  to  make  a  9  to  11  percent 
contribution  rate  ultimately  for  their 
retirement. 

I  do  not  support  that,  Mr.  President. 
I  think  that  is  Just  out  of  the  question 
and  I  hope  my  coUeagues  do  not  sup- 
port it,  either.  I  make  those  comments 
because  I  want  everyone  to  under- 
stand what  I  am  about  to  say  about 
what  we  plan  for  new  employees  and 
how  I  view  our  commitment  to  exist- 
ing civU  servants  and  their  retirement 
sjrstem. 

I  think  we  aU  have  to  realize  that, 
under  the  existing  system,  the  26  per- 
cent who  do  retire,  a  lot  of  them, 
retire  after  30  years  of  service  at  age 
55.  Under  social  security,  people  retire 
right  now  at  between  62  and  65.  That 
difference  is  a  very  large  difference,  a 
very  expensive  difference.  It  is  the 
reason  that  the  social  security  system 
costs  about  14  percent  of  pajrroU  total- 
ly and  the  clvU  service  retirement 
system  costs  alMut  37  percent  of  pay- 
roU.  In  other  words,  it  costs  better 
than  2^  times  the  social  security 
system. 

In  addition  to  that,  about  three 
quarters  of  aU  Federal  retirees  work  a 
sufficient  number  of  quarters  to  qual- 
ify for  fuU  social  security  benefits  in 
addition  to  their  dvU  service  retire- 
ment. 

I  think  that  they  have  earned  it; 
they  are  entitled  to  it.  I  do  not  choose 
to  take  it  away  from  them.  But  I  think 
we  ought  to  recognize  that  those 
people  have  not  paid  into  social  securi- 
ty anything  like  the  amount  somebody 
in  the  private  sector  covered  by  social 
security  pays  in  up  to  the  time  that 
they  receive  retirement  benefits.  The 
resiUt  is  that  the  current  system  is  a 
very  costly  sjrstem  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
enunent—to  the  taxpayers. 

That  does  not  mean  we  should  gut 
it.  I  oppose  gutting  it.  It  does  mean 
that  we  have  an  opportunity  for  the 
new  Federal  hires  to  design  a  system 
that  is  more  economical  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  makes  more  sense  for 
most  Federal  employees.  In  mftUng 
that  new  system  free  from  the  rather 
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ezoeaslve  per-«mployee  costs  of  the  ex- 
isting syston.  we  will  save  the  Federal 
Goveniment  a  considerable  amount  of 
ad(tttional  money  on  top  of  what  the 
social  security  i>aclu«e  generates. 

Tou  add  the  two  together,  Mr.  Presi- 
dmt.  and  what  you  have  Is  a  Federal 
Oovemment  that  is  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  do  something  that  I  think  most 
Senators  in  this  body  want  to  do:  No. 
1,  meet  our  commitments  to  our  exist- 
ing civil  servants  under  the  civil  serv- 
ice retirement  system.  I  intend  to  see 
to  it,  speaking  for  myself,  that  we 
meet  those  commitments  and  we  do 
not  go  around  changing  the  rules  in 
some  draconlan  fashion  in  the  middle 
of  the  game.  But,  second,  we  will  be 
better  able  to  afford  the  supplemental 
pension  package  that  we  all  are  so  con- 
cerned about,  that  Senator  Lone  Is 
concerned  about.  We  will  be  better 
able  to  afford  it  and.  therefore,  we  are 
going  to  have  a  better  package  if  we 
defeat  the  Long  amendment.  And  we 
are  going  to  insure  that  the  three  out 
of  four  Federal  employees  of  the 
future  that  do  not  retire  in  that 
system,  will  have  something  more  tan- 
gible than  they  have  today. 

Now.  one  of  our  colleagues,  Mr. 
President,  made  the  point  that  no  one 
could  predict  what  the  retirement 
package  to  be  designed  is  going  to  look 
like.  I  would  be  the  first  to  say  that  I 
cannot  predict  exactly  what  it  is  going 
to  look  Uke.  But  I  can  tell  you  this:  It 
would  be  very  shortsighted,  indeed,  for 
us  to  design  a  package  that  was  not 
fully  competitive  with  the  kinds  of 
packages  provided  to  those  who  have 
good  Jobs  in  the  private  sector. 

The  fact  is.  Mr.  President,  that  we 
are  going  to  have  a  supplemental  pen- 
sion program  for  the  new  Federal  em- 
ployees which  will  be  a  competitive 
package.  It  wlU  be  a  good  package. 
The  demands  of  the  employment  mar- 
ketplace will  insure  that  we  have  one. 
In  conclusion,  the  sooner  we  pass 
the  social  security  package,  the  sooner 
we  begin  to  focus  on  how  to  set  up  a 
more  rational,  a  fairer  and  more  eco- 
nomical system  of  covering  our  new 
Federal  employees,  and  the  better 
that  supplemental  pacluge  is  going  to 
be.  We  will  not  get  the  Congress  and 
the  Federal  employees  to  focus  on  a 
supplemental  plan  untU  the  coverage 
issue  is  settled.  So  I  Join  with  my  col- 
leagues who  are  so  minded  in  hoping 
that  the  Senate  will  reject  the  Long 
amendment. 
Mr.     SARBANES     addressed     the 

Chair. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  yield  the  floor. 
The   PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Maryland  is  recognized. 

Mr.    SARBANES.     Mr.     President, 
while  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 

is  still  on  the  floor 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  will  not  be  able  to 
stay. 

tSx.  SARBANES.  I  Just  want  to  say 
that  I  think  the  position  of  Lane  Kirk- 


land  was  misstated  on  the  floor,  and  I 
am  going  to  read  into  the  Rkoro  the 
first  part  of  his  surolementary  state- 
ment. The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
asserted  Klrldand's  support  on  this 
issue,  the  very  issue  that  is  now  before 
us.  I  quote  a  part  of  his  supplementary 
statement  on  mandatory  coverage  of 
public  employees: 

I  cannot  support  the  Commiasion's  recom- 
mendation for  mandatory  social  security 
coverage  of  newly  hired  federal  and  postal 
employees.  The  many  complex  Issues  in- 
volved make  it  difficult  to  protect  federal 
and  postal  employee  rights  under  the  best 
of  circumstances.  This  is  even  more  difficult 
at  the  present  time  since  the  proposal  Is 
being  put  forward  in  the  context  of  a  search 
for  additional  sources  of  revenue  and  Con- 
gress is  not  likely  to  decide  the  Issue  solely 
on  its  own  merits. 

I  could  not  support  coverage  unless  all  of 
the  f  oUowlng  conditions  were  met: 

1.  No  reduction  in  the  level  of  pension 
benefits  now  available  to  government  work- 
ers. 

2.  No  additional  financial  burden  on  gov- 
ernment employees  without  a  commensu- 
rate adjustment  in  benefits. 

3.  Preservation  of  the  identity  for  govern- 
ment workers'  retirement  plans. 

4.  No  diminution  in  the  opportunity  for 
these  employees  to  improve  their  retire- 
ment systems. 

The  Commission  cannot  know  in  advance 
whether  the  pension  rights  of  present  and 
future  employees  will  be  adequately  protect- 
ed if  Congress  enacts  mandatory  coverage. 
Federal  and  postal  employees  should  tiave 
the  right  to  know  and  evaluate  in  advance 
the  details  of  any  proposal  before  they  are 
asked  to  take  this  step. 

Discussions  are  going  forward  to  try  to  de- 
velop a  solution  to  this  problem  which  will 
strengthen  and  reinforce  both  the  Social  Se- 
curity System  and  the  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment System.  Those  discussions  ought  not 
to  be  tiampered  by  untimely  and  imprecise 
recommendations  of  this  Commission.  The 
Commission  should  not  recommend  nor 
should  the  Congress  act  when  the  coverage 
details  are  unknown.  Otherwise,  there  can 
be  no  assurance  that  they  meet  criteria  es- 
sential for  assuring  equity  to  those  affected. 

It  seems  to  me  the  Long  amendment 
Is  seeldng  to  assure  equity  for  those 
affected  by  being  certain  that  the  cov- 
erage details  will  t)e  luiown,  not  un- 
hjiown.  That  is  the  essential  thrust  of 
the  amendment.  It  is  a  fairness  and 
equity  amendment,  and  I  hope  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  will  support 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  WARNER.  WlU  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  Join  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana  in  his 
amendment,  and  I  commend  my  col- 
league from  Maryland  for  a  very  suc- 
cinct series  of  observations  on  liehalf 
of  a  very  valuable  class  of  employees 
for  the  United  States,  our  Federal  em- 
ployees. 

I  have  lieen  researching  the  report 
of  the  Commission  and.  indeed,  have 
been  conversing  with  persons  who 
were  active  in  the  preparation  of  that 
report.  It  seems  to  me  the  report  envi- 


sioned that  the  Congress  would  act. 
hopefully,  in  a  timely  way  to  provide 
for  a  new  supplemental  retirement 
system  should  Federal  enu>loyees  be 
required  to  enter  social  security  as 
well  as  continue  In  dvil  service. 
Timing  is  of  the  essence,  and  that  is 
the  essence  of  the  Long  amendment. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  likewise  stud- 
ied the  Commission  report,  and  my 
siiggestion  to  my  colleague  from  Mary- 
land, and  it  seems  to  me  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  along  with  the  rest  who  are 
helping  him,  is  that  the  Long  amend- 
ment is  comporting  with  the  objectives 
of  the  Commission. 

The  Commission,  of  course,  pre- 
sumed that  Congress  would  act  in  the 
time  remaining  before  next  January, 
but  those  of  us  who  have  t>een  in  the 
Senate  awhile,  my  colleague  from 
Maryland  somewhat  longer  than  I. 
recognize  that  this  might  not  be  an 
eventuality  that  will  come  to  pass. 
Therefore,  what  we  are  doing  is  acting 
within  the  framework  of  the  legisla- 
tive history  of  the  intention  of  the 
Commission  to  protect  the  Federal 
employees. 

Would  my  colleague  care  to  c(»n- 
ment? 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President.  I 
really  do  not  want  to  get  into  an  at- 
tempt to  define  the  intention  of  the 
Commission.  What  we  are  seetdng  to 
do  here  with  the  Long  amendment  is 
practice  fairness.  I  quoted  at  length 
from  the  Kirkland  statement  simply 
because  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia had  represented,  in  opposing  the 
Long  amendment,  that  Lane  Kirkland 
had  taken  a  position  that  would  be 
contrary.  Obviously,  that  is  not  the 
case.  It  seems  to  me,  whatever  the  in- 
tention of  the  Commission,  that  what 
we  are  seeking  to  do  here  is  an  emi- 
nently reasonable  and  commonsense 

proposal.       

Mr.  WARNER.  I  conciur  with  the 
Senator  from  Maryland.  I  can  find 
nothing  In  the  Commission's  record 
that  indicates  that  at  any  time  they 
wanted  the  Federal  employees  to  pay 
approximately  6.75  percent  of  their 
salary  into  the  social  security  system 
and  at  the  same  time  7  percent  into 
the  civil  service  retirement  program.  It 
Is  that  double  penalty  that,  in  effect, 
we  are  trying  to  avoid  with  the  amend- 
ment of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  President,  perhiM?s  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York,  who 
was  very  active  in  the  Commission's 
preparation  of  this  recommendation, 
will  respond. 

Does  he  think  that  at  any  time  the 
Commission  envisioned  that  an  em- 
ployee should  pay  both  of  these  fees? 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  No.  The  Commis- 
sion envisioned  that  the  Federal  em- 
ployees would  come  into  a  dual  system 
such  as  is  common  in  private  employ- 


ment, which  is  social  security  as  the 
first  tier  of  a  retirement  system,  plus  a 
supplementary  system. 

Mr.  WARNI31.  I  understand  that 
But,  In  effect,  that  supplementary 
system  will  not  hiv>pen  untU  Congress 
acts.  What  guarantee  can  be  given 
that  Congress  will  act  In  a  timely  fash- 
Ion? 

Mr.  MOTNIHAN.  No  guarantee,  any 
more  than  a  guarantee  that  Congress 
next  year  will  appropriate  money  to 
pay  for  the  retirement  benefits  of  Fed- 
eral employees.  We  cannot  guarantee 
It.  We  do  it. 

Itx.  WARNER.  But  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  Long  amendment  is  Insurance 
against  the  absence  of  action  by  Con- 
gress, and  in  that  sense  it  is  a  perfectly 
reasonable  amendment.  I  hope  our  col- 
leagues wUl  support  it. 

Perhaps  the  distinguished  memlier 
of  the  Finance  Committee  would 

Mr.  MOTNIHAN.  I  am  a  member  of 
the  Finance  Committee.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator mean  the  chairman? 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  meant  the  chair- 
man. Would  he  be  kind  enough  to  re- 
spond to  my  inquiry?  Does  he  think 
that  at  any  time  the  Commission  envi- 
sioned that  the  Federal  employees 
should  pay  the  dual  fees  of  the  social 
security  sjrstem  and  the  civil  service 
retirement,  totaling  almost  14  per- 
cent? 

Mr.  DOLE.  No.  As  I  recall  the  Com- 
mission's discussion,  we  expect  that 
the  supplemental  program  will  be 
worked  out  and  be  in  place. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  infer  that  from  the 
minutes,  but  we  cannot  guarantee  that 
the  supplemental  program  will  be  en- 
acted in  time.  In  a  sense,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  and  I  and  others  are 
insuring  against  this  double-payment 
situation. 

ISi.  DOLE.  My  view  is  that  nothing 
will  ever  happen,  because  if  we  do  not 
have  a  supplemental  program  that  is 
satisfactory,  we  will  not  have  the  Fed- 
eral employees  under  social  security. 

I  know  the  frustration.  I  have  met 
with  a  number  of  representatives  of 
the  employees'  unions  to  see  if  there 
was  some  way  to  address  the  real  con- 
cerns they  have,  and  they  do  have  real 
concerns.  They  represent  P^eral  em- 
ployees in  every  State  of  the  Union.  I 
have  Just  visited  with  a  numlier  of 
leaders  of  the  Federal  unions  to  see  if 
there  is  a  middle  ground  providing 
some  way  to  protect  them. 

We  t>elieve  that  the  amendment  that 
will  t>e  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alaska  will  address  some 
of  those  concerns.  I  am  not  certain 
whether  the  Senator  from  Alaska  has 
had  a  chance  to  discuss  it  with  the 
Senator  from  Virginia.  It  is  a  tough 
call. 

It  is  my  view  that  we  should  get  on 
with  this  matter  and  finish  it.  We 
have  only  four  or  five  amendments 
after  this  one. 


Mr.  WARNER.  I  share  the  chair- 
man's view  that  we  should  finish.  We 
are  In  a  debate.  hlstorlcaUy,  that  is 
vital  to  the  continuation  of  a  strong 
Federal  employee  service  to  this  coun- 
try; and  in  fairness  to  that  luge  group 
of  citizens,  both  those  in  retirement 
and  those  In  active  service,  we  should 
take  whatever  time  is  necessary  to  ad- 
dress this  issue. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  to  be  a 
cosponsor  of  Senator  Lohg's  amend- 
ment. This  amendment  prevents  an  in- 
equity from  occurring  to  the  people 
who  will  be  hired  to  serve  the  public. 

Unless  this  amendment  is  adopted, 
new  Federal  employees  will  be  obligat- 
ed to  pay  6.75  percent  of  their  salary 
into  the  social  security  system  and  7 
percent  to  the  civil  service  retirement 
program— nearly  a  14  percent  total. 

I  am  aware  of  no  other  employer, 
public  or  private,  that  demands  such  a 
high  payment. 

In  fairness.  Congress  should  first 
make  provision  for  a  supplemental  re- 
tirement to  cover  new  Federal  employ- 
ees. This  is  in  keeping  with  retirement 
packages  for  employees  in  the  private 
sector. 

Without  this  amendment,  do  you 
think  equity  can  ever  be  established 
for  new  employees  without  at  least  a 
supplemental  retirement  plan  which  is 
routinely  offered  in  the  private  sector? 

I  do  not  think  it  is  the  objective  of 
the  National  Commission  on  Social  Se- 
curity Reform  to  punish  new  Federal 
employees  by  forcing  14  percent  of 
their  salaries  to  be  deducted.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  the  objective  of  the  Com- 
mission to  damage  in  any  way  the 
fiscal  integrity  of  the  civil  service  re- 
tirement program. 

I  do  think  it  is  the  objective  of  this 
amendment  to  address  both  concerns. 

We  all  want  to  promote  efficient  and 
effective  Government  service.  We 
want  to  continue  to  attract  and  retain 
good,  qualified  people  to  serve  the  tax- 
payers. 

Tet.  there  is  a  plethora  of  recom- 
mendations by  both  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment which,  taken  together,  can 
have  far-reaching  and  perhaps  unin- 
tended effect  on  the  dvil  service 
system. 

Before  we  attempt  to  enact  varied 
recommendations  on  the  Federal  per- 
sonnel system  dealing  with  different 
issues— from  procedures  for  reductions 
in  force,  to  pay,  to  COLA's,  to  retire- 
ment benefits— for  example,  let  us  ex- 
amine the  impact  of  these  proposals  to 
the  civil  service  system  as  a  whole. 

Several  colleagues  and  I  introduced 
legislation  to  direct  a  centennial 
review  of  the  civU  service.  A  commis- 
sion, appointed  Jointly  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress,  would  I}e 
charged  with  mftirtng  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Congress  which  would  ad- 
dress problems  with  civil  service,  while 


Insuring  the  provision  of  a  strong, 
viable  Federal  woi^  force. 

I  hope  that.  In  the  near  future,  Con- 
gress will  establish  this  commission,  so 
we  can  resolve  the  issues  which  are 
keeping  Oovemment  employees  In 
constant  turmoil  and  uncertainty. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  we  are 
faced  with  the  problem  of  new  Federal 
employees  paying  14  percent  of  their 
salaries  to  both  dvil  service  retirement 
and  social  security  beginning  in  Janu- 
ary 1984. 

This  amendment  says  that  new  Fed- 
eral employees  will  contribute  to  the 
social  security  system  no  sooner  than 
the  Congress  enacts  a  supplemental 
retirement  program  for  these  public 
servants. 

I  believe  this  amendment  is  a  reason- 
able and  fair  way  to  resolve  an  inequi- 
ty, and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  only  three  or  four  Members 
of  the  Senate  on  the  floor  and  not 
many  persons  paying  attention,  so  I 
will  indulge  a  few  moments  of  reflec- 
tion on  what  is  involved  here. 

What  is  involved,  in  my  view,  is  a 
very  painfully  evolved  conflict  be- 
tween two  of  the  great  traditions  that 
we  associate  with  the  New  Deal.  On 
the  one  hand  is  the  tradition  of  trade 
union  organization  and  labor  organiza- 
tion and  the  recognition  thereof  by 
employers,  and  the  other  tradition  of 
social  instirance  which,  independent  of 
organizations,  provides  Government 
guarantees  against  the  kinds  of  events 
that  the  human  condition  is  exposed 
and  susceptible  to. 

Mr.  President,  without  asking  too 
much  of  an  indulgence  from  the 
Senate,  I  say  that  there  is  a  personal 
poignancy  I  feel  in  this  matter.  I  have 
l>een  much  involved  with  trade  union 
matters  over  a  lifetime.  I  am  one  of 
the  few  Members  of  this  body  who  last 
year  had  a  100-percent  COPE  voting 
record.  It  is  ironic  and  pleasing  to  see 
how  many  people  with  20-percent 
COPE  voting  records  are  rising  to  the 
defense  of  organized  labor. 

With  particular  regard,  I  have  been 
involved  with  the  provision  of  imion 
recognition  for  the  Federal  employee 
union  which  organized,  in  the  case  of 
postal  workers,  in  the  late  19th  centu- 
ry and  had  to  wait  until  almost  the 
late  20th  century  to  become  recog- 
nized. 

In  1961, 1  was  made  staff  director  of 
the  Task  Force  on  Employee-Muiage- 
ment  Relations  in  the  Federal  Service, 
a  task  force  appointed  by  President 
John  F.  Kennedy.  I  was  at  the  time  as- 
sistant to  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  I 
later  liecame  Secretary  of  Labor. 

I  know  of  no  one  else  in  this  body 
who  has  ever  served  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

On  November  30.  1961.  we  issued  our 
report  which  resulted  in  Executive 
Order  10988  signed  by  President  Ken- 
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nedy  on  January  17.  1962,  which  gave 
union  recognition,  checkoff  dues,  and 
recognition  of  exclusive  barg^ning 
rights  to  Federal  employees. 

Mr.  President.  I  was  staff  director  of 
that  task  force  and  in  the  largest 
measure  I  wrote  that  Executive  order. 
That  was  the  beginning  of  union  rec- 
ognition for  Federal  employees.  It 
came  a  generation  after  the  Federal 
Oovemment  mandated  It  for  employ- 
ees in  private  service. 

So  I  think  I  need  not  assert  fiuther 
my  c(unmitment  to  and  concern  for 
these  persons.  I  am  not  only  commit- 
ted to  them.  I  think  I  can  say  I  did 
something  for  them.  I  helped  trans- 
form their  condition  from  that  of  an 
imreoognized  group  of  persons  to 
those  who  have  a  formal  negotiated 
bargaining  contractual  relationship 
with  their  employers,  without  which  a 
trade  union  is  only  a  protest  move- 
ment. 

Tet  social  security  is  as  much  a  con- 
cern of  mine  as  it  would  be  of  anyone 
in  this  Chamber.  And  perhaps  more 
than  that,  in  the  Federal  Oovemment 
I  have  been  involved  with  efforts  to 
extend  the  social  security  program. 

I  think  a  piece  of  legislation  that  I 
was  Instrumental  in  having  proposed 
by  the  President  ended  up  as  supple- 
mentary security  income.  SSI. 

I  do  not  know  that  there  are  many 
others  in  this  body  who  have  such  a 
relationship  with  an  actual  extension 
of  the  system. 

But  here  we  are  in  conflict,  and  I 
have  a  sense  how  this  conflict  Is  going 
to  come  out. 

But  I  would  like  Just  for  my  own 
memoirs  to  conclude  that  as  the  clas- 
sic condition  that  Lowl  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity called  Interest  group  liberalism 
which  he  has  declared  Is  a  system  of 
government  that  cannot  function  and 
will  ultimately  collapse  in  a  condition 
of  stasis. 

We  are  not  going  to  include  Federal 
employees  in  this  bill  today  in  the 
Senate  and  if  this  is  the  way  the  bill 
ends  up  they  will  never  be  included  in 
social  security.  I  put  that  down  as  part 
of  my  record.  Perhaps  it  is  not  a  per- 
fect forecast,  but  they  will  not  be  in- 
cluded in  my  time.  It  will  not  happen, 
and  they  know  it  will  not  happen. 

The  consequences  of  this  are.  among 
other  things,  that  two-thirds  of  the 
persons  who  enter  Federal  employ- 
ment will  never  gain  any  social  securi- 
ty protection  nor  will  they  have  In  re- 
tirement any  Federal  civil  service  re- 
tirement system  benefits. 

More  than  a  third.  37  percent,  will 
never  be  covered  at  all,  even  by  disabil- 
ity or  death  benefits,  survivor  benefits, 
because  they  leave  the  Federal  em- 
ployment before  5  years  of  service, 
during  which  time  they  might  acquire 
almost  half  the  time  in  the  quarters, 
as  we  say,  that  would  be  reqiiired  to 
give  them  social  security  benefits  and 
during  which  time  very  quickly  they 


get  disability  benefits,  and  very  quick- 
ly they  get  survivors  benefits. 

Social  security  is  in  its  early  period 
for  a  person  In  his  beginning  years  of 
coverage  a  more  generous  system  than 
the  civil  service  retirement,  wliich  is 
not  generally  known  but  is  a  fact. 

If  this  bill  passes  and  if  ttiis  amend- 
ment passes  and  becomes  part  of  the 
final  legislation,  we  will  be  almost  0.3 
percent  of  pajrroll  short  on  our  long- 
term  requirement  to  reach  actuarial 
balance  and.  as  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  has  observed,  we  will 
have  an  ongoing  fiscal  crisis  of  the 
sort  we  seem  to  be  entering  where  we 
cannot  balance  the  budget  and  cannot 
balance  the  retirement  system.  This  Is 
a  quality  of  interest  group  liberalism 
as  Lowl  has  described.  It  involves  an 
incapacity  to  govern  out  of  a  theory  of 
governance  that  seemed  to  work. 
There  comes  a  time  when  you  try  to 
harmonize  the  interests  of  all  groups 
with  the  only  interest  that  ends  up 
not  being  served  being  the  general 
public  interest  which,  while  a  some- 
what abstract  proposition,  nonetheless 
does  exist.  It  can  be  perceived.  There 
is  not  a  person  in  this  Chamber  today 
who  does  not  know  what  the  public  in- 
terest is  here,  but  what  they  will 
mostly  respond  to  is  the  special  inter- 
est, a  legitimate  special  interest.  All 
special  interests,  or  almost  all,  have  le- 
gitimacy that  can  be  associated  with 
them. 

It  is  simply  that  their  interests  are 
not  harmonized  with  a  more  general 
public  interest,  absent  which  as  a  dom- 
inant theme  of  Government,  Govern- 
ment become  impossible.  This  lovely 
bunch  of  gentlemen  who  came  in  on 
the  opposite  side,  committed  to  bal- 
ancing the  budget  and  doing  all  those 
things,  cutting  taxes,  find  themselves 
doing  Just  the  opposite  as  did  their 
predecessors.  There  is  not  a  prospect 
for  a  balanced  budget  in  a  decade.  Our 
retirement  systems  are  hopelessly  un- 
derf  imded.  Our  capacity  to  do  what  we 
know  should  be  done  is  weakened  by  a 
pernicious  thought  that  if  you  respond 
to  the  interests  of  every  legitimate 
group  that  comes  along  the  sum  total 
of  thdse  responses  equals  a  response  to 
the  public  interest.  It  is  demonstrated 
that  this  is  not  so. 

I  would  not  be  carrying  on  such  save 
there  are  only  five  Members  of  the 
Senate  in  the  Chamber,  and  we  are 
waiting  for  something  to  happen.  Any- 
time anyone  wishes  me  to  sit  down  I 
shall  be  happy  to  do  so. 

But  I  wish  it  recorded  that  this  is  an 
example  of  oiu:  inability  to  govern.  If 
word  ever  gets  out  that  the  most 
stable  democracy  in  the  world,  the 
oldest  organized  constitutional  govern- 
ment on  Earth  really  cannot  govern, 
we  will  lose  all  that  matters  most  to 
us,  more  from  that  reputation  than 
from  anything  we  might  say  to  the 
effect  that  we  are  all  equitable,  we  do 
try  to  look  after  everyone,  we  seek  the 


common  good  or  a  denominator  that 
accommodates  most  interests.  That 
will  not  work.  If  you  cannot  govern 
your  system  of  governance  loses  its 
reputation  and  when  that  tU4>peo> 
you  soon  lose  that  system  of  govern- 
ance. Have  no  mistake.  It  is  a  point 
conservatives  have  made  to  liberals 
and  liberals  have  not  understood. 
partly  because  the  conservatives  have 
not  made  it  with  perhaps  a  sense  of 
recognizing  the  legitimacy  of  liberal 
interests. 

This  is  Interest  group  liberalism  pro- 
ducing stasis  and  the  prospect  eventu- 
ally of  a  political  civilization  collaps- 
ing. 

For  what  it  is  worth,  it  Is  an  increas- 
ing situation,  something  of  conse- 
quence that  it  wiU  be  seen  as  worth 
noting,  such  as  the  decline  in  confi- 
dence that  goes  with  the  paralysis 
that  we  see. 

Title  I  of  this  act  says  with  respect 
to  the  cxurent  employees  of  the  Feder- 
al Oovemment  "[Nlothing  in  this  act 
shall  reduce  the  accrued  entitlements 
to  future  benefits  under  the  Federal 
retirement  system  of  current  and  re- 
tired Federal  employees  and  their 
families." 

Nothing  could  more  state  the  will  of 
Congress,  the  intent  of  Congress  and 
nothing  could  more  describe  the  de- 
cline of  the  prestige  of  this  institution 
and  the  competence  of  our  Oovem- 
ment than  that  this  statement  of  law 
will  not  be  regarded  as  having  any  sig- 
nificance whatever. 

We  have  heard  in  tills  Chamber  the 
proper  distress  expressed  by  Members 
that  the  word  of  the  majority  leader 
and  the  minority  leader,  once  a  bind- 
ing commitment,  is  no  longier  seen  by 
people  or  by  Members  as  sufficient. 

Well,  statutes  are  no  longer  seen  to 
represent  good  faith  commitments 
that  will  be  kept.  The  whole  structure 
of  government  that  depends  utterly  on 
confidence  in  the  behavior  of  others 
collapses  so  readily.  The  history  of  the 
world  is  the  iiistory  of  confidence  in 
governments  collapsing. 

The  rarest  thing  in  the  history  of 
the  world  is  the  onset  of  stability, 
which  happened  in  our  country  two 
centuries  ago.  The  easiest  thing  is  the 
onset  of  its  opposite,  and  we  contrib- 
ute to  that  today.  We  do  not  know 
that  we  are  doing  it. 

May  Madison  and  Hamilton  forgive 
us  and  may  we  thank  our  stars  they 
are  not  here  to  watch  us  conduct  our- 
selves in  the  manner  that  we  have  fol- 
lowed today. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  ISi.  President,  this  is 
an  extremely  difficult  and  complex 
Issue,  and  I  would  again  say  to  my 
good  friend  from  Louisiana  that  I 
have  great  respect  for  his  service  in 
the  Senate  and  for  his  intentions  here. 
But  there  Is  a  basic  incompatibility  in 
what  the  Senator's  amendment  seeks 
to  do.  in  my  Judgment,  and  the  best  in- 


terests of  the  people  who  do  work  and 
will  work  for  the  Federal  Government 
That  incompatibility  comes  from  the 
fact  that  through  a  period  of  years 
there  has  been  a  substantial  change  in 
the  relationship  between  actual  pay 
while  woiUng  for  the  civil  service,  for 
the  Federal  Government  in  a  civilian 
capacity,  and  retirement  benefits. 

One  has  to  really  study  the  total 
ramifications  of  the  syston.  I  think,  to 
understand  my  objections  to  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment.  Let  me  point  out  for 
the  Senate  Just,  for  Instance,  in  the 
period  since  1970  there  has  been  a  con- 
sumer price  index  change  of  164  per- 
cent, there  has  been  a  change  in  Fed- 
eral  civilian  pay  of  118  percent,  there 
has  been  a  change  in  private  sector 
pay  of  139  percent,  in  Postal  Service 
pay  there  has  been  a  change  o/  163 
percent,  in  the  military  172  percent, 
and  we  see  that  the  Federal  civil  serv- 
ant has  been  really  left  behind  in 
terms  of  pay  adjustments.  Congress,  in 
compensating  for  that,  has  built  a  civil 
service  retirement  system  that  is  very 
generous. 

I  happen  to  believe  in  that  system.  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  Social  Security 
Reform  Commission  should  have 
brought  to  us  a  recommendation  ttiat 
Federal  employees  be  covered  into 
social  security  in  order  to  solve  the  sol- 
vency problem  of  social  security,  but 
they  have. 

The  Long  amendment  wiU  break 
down  the  offered  solution  for  social  se- 
curity not  because  of  any  desire  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  to  accomplish 
that,  but  because  of  the  fact  that 
those  who  are  in  the  business  of  repre- 
senting Government  employees  do  not 
want  social  security  coverage  to  ever 
take  place. 

As  I  say,  I  do  not  really  either.  I 
think  we  should  have  been  given  the 
opportunity  to  reform  the  civil  service 
system  as  those  people  who  have 
worked  on  the  social  security  system 
have,  with  reforms  for  that  sjrstem. 
and  to  blend  them  together,  in  my 
opinion,  was  a  mistake.  The  social  se- 
curity system  is  the  new  system.  The 
older  system,  the  civil  service  retire- 
ment system,  is  basically  a  good 
system  that  could  have  been  salvaged. 
I  think  it  still  could  be  salvaged  if  the 
political  clout  throughout  the  country 
still  existed  to  do  that. 

But  the  thing  my  friends  in  the  Gov- 
ernment employee  unions  and  the  rep- 
resentatives of  Government  service  do 
not  realize  is  the  record  shows  every 
time  an  issue  has  come  before  the 
Congress  since  1976  that  has  affected 
the  civil  service,  civil  servants  have 
lost. 

Now  they  want  to  put  off  the  solu- 
tion to  the  civil  sevice  retirement  prob- 
lem. But  the  people  who  are  putting  it 
off  assume  that  they  will  not  be  cov- 
ered under  social  security.  They  will 
be.  That  is  basically  the  dichotomy 
that  exists  here,  which  is  whether  or 


not  dvil  servants  will  go  under  social 
security.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  would  t)e  the  first  one  to 
say.  "Of  course,  they  are  going  to  get 
there,  that  is  the  recommendation  of 
the  Social  Security  Commission  that  is 
before  us."  One  of  the  basic  tenets  is 
that  all  new  Federal  employees  should 
be  under  social  security.  So  I  assume 
he  thinks  it  will  happen.  I  assure  you 
and  I  assure  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana that  is  not  the  intention  of  those 
people  for  whom  he  is  articulating  this 
point. 

The  National  Association  of  Postal 
Supervisors'  letter  says  this— and  this 
is  dated  March  18— and  I  will  read  it: 

At  the  time  this  newsletter  went  to  press 
the  Senate  was  debating  the  social  security 
package.  The  Senate,  unlike  the  House,  does 
not  limit  amendments  to  any  bill.  Senator 
Russnx  LoHO  (Dem.  of  La.),  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee, Intends  to  offer  an  amendment  that 
would  make  the  coverage  provision  become 
effective  either  January  1,  1984,  or  30  days 
after  a  supplemental  retirement  program 
for  new  employees  has  been  approved, 
which  ever  is  later. 

Federal  and  postal  employee  organizations 
have  been  lobbying  long  and  hard  for  the 
Long  amendment  and.  at  this  point,  the 
vote  is  Just  too  close  to  call.  If  the  amend- 
ment is  approved  we  still  have  a  shot  at  de- 
feating the  social  security  coverage  issue  be- 
cause we  may  be  able  to  persuade  the  Con- 
gress next  year,  an  election  year,  that  social 
security  coverage  for  Federal  and  postal  em- 
ployees 1b  not  a  good  idea. 

It  goes  on.  I  think  we  should  put  the 
whole  story  in.  I  do  not  want  to  be  ac- 
cused of  quoting  something  out  of  con- 
text. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 

There  betaig  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recobd.  as  follows: 

naps  i^gislativx  cohrremce  a  real 
Success 

The  largest  legislative  conference  in 
NAPS  history  got  underway  at  7:30  a.m.  on 
Wednesday,  March  9.  Participants  received 
a  "shot  in  the  arm"  and  some  exjjert  advice 
from  Senator  Jim  Sasser  and  Represenu- 
tives  Ifichael  Barnes,  Steny  Hoyer,  Bill 
Clay  and  Mary  Rose  Oakar. 

Following  the  breakfast  meeting  the  over 
1,200  NAPS  delegates  headed  off  to  Capitol 
HIU  to  present  their  views  on  mandatory 
social  security  coverage  of  new  federal  and 
postal  employees,  budget  proposals  from 
the  Reagan  Administration  that  would  de- 
stroy the  present  Civil  Service  Retb«ment 
system,  proposals  to  change  the  Federal 
Employee  Health  Benefits  program,  and  at- 
tempts to  abolish  the  Private  Express  Stat- 
utes. 

When  the  dust  had  cleared,  NAPS  dele- 
gates can  take  pride  in  a  Job  well  done  de- 
spite a  vote  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  the  social  security  question. 

COUKTXOUS  asCEPTIOR 

The  majority  of  NAPS  delegates  were  re- 
ceived courteously,  pleasantly  and  sympa- 
thetically when  they  met  with  their  Sena- 
tors or  Representatives.  Some  members  of 
Congress  were  unable  to  be  there  personally 
so  delegates  met  with  a  senior  staff  memlier. 
Unfortunately,  as  in  all  things,  some  Repre- 
sentatives and  Senators  did  not  keep  con- 


finned  appdntmeots  which  we  realise  is  a 
diappotntment  to  those  ftat-time  lobbyists. 
Although  it  was  not  plamied  this  way.  the 
MAPS  conference  colnctded  with  the  vote  In 
the  House  of  RepreaentaUves  on  HJt. 
190O-the  social  security  package.  HJl.  1900 
mandate  aodal  security  ooverage  tat  all 
new  federal  and  postal  employeea  effective 
January  1,  1984  and  also  htrhKlft  a  chance 
in  the  formula  for  eompoting  Social  Securi- 
ty benefits  which  eliminates  the  ao<»lled 
"windfaU"  benefit 

PACXAOIDSAL 

NAPS  members  have  bad  experience  with 
legisUUve  packages  in  the  past,  Le.,  the 
budget  reconciliation  package  of  1981  and 
the  tax  package  In  1983  which  Included  the 
Medicare  tax.  In  the  case  of  Social  Security, 
Members  of  the  House  never  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  separately  on  the  issue  of 
Social  Security  coverage  for  federal  and 
postal  rauployees. 

Coverage  was  recommended  by  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Social  Security 
Reform  in  a  compromise  padcage  agreed  to 
by  the  President,  the  Speaker  of  the  House, 
and  the  Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate.  The 
legislation  was  Immediately  put  on  a  fast 
track  tliat  moved  through  the  legislative 
process  witbout  amendment. 

NO  AMBIDMDrr 

Under  House  rules,  the  Rules  Committee 
allowed  for  a  vote  on  only  two  amend- 
ments—neither of  which  dealt  with  the  fed- 
eral/postal employee  issue.  Consequently, 
Members  of  Congress  were  left  with  two 
choices.  (1)  Vote  for  the  bUl  and  assure  that 
July  Social  Security  checks  could  go  out  on 
time  and  for  the  full  amount  or,  (2)  Vote 
against  the  bill  and  be  vulnerable  to  the 
charge  that  he  or  she  voted  against  the  mil- 
lions of  older  Americans  who  depend  on 
social  security. 

Oiven  those  options.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  the  bill  passed  and  was  supported  evm 
by  many  of  our  friends  In  the  House. 

BKHATE  ACnOH 

At  the  time  this  newsletter  went  to  press, 
the  Senate  was  debating  the  social  security 
package.  The  Senate,  unlike  the  House,  does 
not  limit  amendments  to  any  bilL  Sraator 
RusseU  Long,  D.-La,  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
intends  to  offer  an  amendment  that  would 
make  the  coverage  provision  become  effec- 
tive either  January  1,  1984,  or  thirty  days 
after  a  supplemental  retirement  program 
for  new  employees  has  been  approved, 
whichever  is  later. 

Federal  and  postal  employee  organisations 
have  been  lobbying  hard  for  the  Long 
amendment  and  at  this  point,  the  vote  is 
Just  too  close  to  call.  If  the  amendment  is 
approved,  we  still  have  a  shot  at  defeating 
the  social  security  coverage  issue  because  we 
may  be  able  to  persuade  the  Congress  next 
year,  an  election  year,  that  social  security 
coverage  for  new  federal  and  postal  onploy- 
ees  is  not  a  good  idea. 

suocassFUL  snoar 

Success  must  be  measured  in  terms  of 
what  was  accomplished  by  the  whole  cam- 
paign, not  Just  with  what  happened  on  the 
day  of  the  legislative  conference.  When 
President  Reagan's  budget  became  public,  a 
bad  situation  went  to  worse.  The  proposals 
set  forth  by  the  Administration  on  retire- 
ment and  health  benefits  would  destroy 
what  current  federal  and  postal  employees 
receive. 

Under  those  proposals,  destruction  of  the 
present  Civil  Service  Retirement  System 
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and  the  Fedenl  Enudoyee  Health  Benefits 
procmn  wms  a  oeitaJnty.  However,  NAPS, 
alooc  vtth  other  active  and  retired  federal 
and  postal  employee  organlaatloDS,  graphi- 
cally Ulustnted  to  Members  of  Congress 
that  they  do  have  an  important  constituen- 
cy In  the  federal/postal  community. 

AU.  OUT  CAMPAIOH 

The  NAF6  ledalattve  conference  was  but 
one  part  of  a  campaign  waged  by  unions  and 
other  organiUitions  through  FAIR.  An  all- 
out  public  relations  campaign  was  lauched 
which  included  radio  and  magazine  adverUs- 
tng.  press  conferences,  tele-conferences  and 
the  aeries  of  legUatlve  conferences  conduct- 
ed by  individual  wganintions. 

Last  December,  FAIR  decided  that  succes- 
sive waves  of  lobbyists  from  different  orga- 
nlHitlmis  would  have  a  greater  impact  on 
the  Congress  than  one  mass  rally.  A  con- 
servative estimate  of  the  number  of  active 
and  retired  federal  and  postal  employees 
who  visited  Capitol  Hill  is  over  12.000.  And. 
judging  frcnn  some  nunblings  coming  from 
Capitol  Hill,  quite  successful. 

OOB  VOICXS  HAVK  BXDI  HKAKO 

There  is  no  question  that  our  letters,  our 
advertising  and  our  lobbying  have  been  no- 
ticed by  the  Congress.  On  a  number  of  occa- 
sions, the  effort  mounted  by  our  group  was 
mentioned  by  Members  of  Congress  and  wit- 
nesses who  were  trying  to  refute  our  facts. 

In  January,  Congressional  staff  members 
were  telling  us  we  were  dead  In  the  water  on 
the  social  security  fight  and  we  might  as 
well  roll  over  and  play  dead.  Instead  of  fol- 
lowing this  suggestion,  we  pointed  out  that 
without  the  specifics  of  a  supplemental 
plan,  we  still  feared  for  our  SCR  financing 
and  for  the  benefit  levels  for  both  new  and 
current  employees. 

If  you  don't  think  our  effort  was  success- 
ful, then  how  do  you  explain  the  Long 
amendment  in  the  Senate?  As  our  campaign 
continued,  we  began  to  get  promises  from 
individual  Members  of  Congress  that  the 
legislation  would  not  destroy  CSRS  because 
there  would  definitely  be  a  supplemental 
plan  in  CSRS  in  the  future. 

THE  WRTTTKH  PROmSZ 

Suddenly,  people  on  Capitol  Hill  were 
t^ifcing  about  federal  and  postal  employees 
and  what  was  happening  to  them— and,  for 
the  first  time  In  several  years,  not  In  a  nega- 
tive way.  After  the  Reagan  budget  became 
public  and  the  Director  of  OPM  testified  on 
their  recomn^ndations  for  a  supplemental 
plan,  the  leadership  of  the  House  issued  a 
"Dear  Colleague"  letter  intended  to  allay 
our  fears  about  social  security  coverage  for 
new  hires. 

The  letter  was  signed  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House,  the  Chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee. 
BaslcaUy,  it  stated  that  retirement  benefits 
for  those  new  hires  would  be  comparable  to 
current  retiree  beneflU.  that  they  opposed 
the  Admli^stration's  budget  cuts  in  retire- 
ment, opposed  the  Administration's  propos- 
als to  treat  COLA's  for  CSRS  retirees  differ- 
ently than  social  security  COLA's.  and  that 
they  would  oppose  any  proposal  that 
"would  threaten  or  adversely  affect  the  fi- 
nancial integrity  of  the  present  civil  service 
retirement  fund." 

roTtTU  oun^ooK 

What  the  future  holds  is  anybody's  guess, 
but  things  look  much  better  now  than  they 
did  in  January.  Most  of  our  delegates  found 
that  Members  or  their  staffs  were  well-In- 
formed about  our  views  and  positions.  They 


expressed  either  support  or  at  least  sympa- 
thy for  oiu'  alms.  This  Is  a  far  cry  to  several 
years  ago  when  any  mention  of  federal  re- 
tirement met  with  blank  stares  or  opposi- 
tion. 

There  appears  to  be  more  support  for 
preservation  of  our  retirement  benefit  levels 
and  for  adequate  financing  of  our  retire- 
ment system.  And.  if  extension  of  Social  Se- 
curity coverage  Is  enacted  into  law.  it  will  be 
done  In  such  a  way  that  retirement  reve- 
nues will  come  Into  the  Chrll  Service  Retire- 
ment Fimd  and  thus  help  to  maintain  the 
cash  flow  needed  to  pay  future  benefits  to 
present  employees. 

THX  KIT  TO  SUCCSSS 

Would  this  change  in  attitude  have  been 
pooible  without  the  personal  efforts  of  Indi- 
vidual federal  and  postal  employees?  Prob- 
ably not.  You  are  the  key  and  have  always 
been  the  needed  ingredient  to  any  success- 
ful effort.  We  may  have  lost  a  battle,  but  we 
are  certainly  not  losing  the  war. 

But.  again,  this  social  security  battle 
should  teach  us  one  thing— let's  not  wait 
imtU  the  axe  Is  Inches  from  our  necks.  Let's 
make  sure  the  Congress  remembers  who  we 
are  and  what  we  stand  for.  Only  you  can 
prevent  further  cutbacks  In  your  retirement 
and  other  benefits.  The  man  In  the  White 
House  may  not  be  on  our  side,  but  we  are  at 
least  beginning  to  see  some  subtle  changes 
from  the  people  who  make  the  ultimate  leg- 
islative decisions— the  Congress. 

J4r.  STEVENS.  The  point  is  the 
people  lobbying  for  the  Long  amend- 
ment do  not  assume,  as  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  does,  that  Government 
employees  ought  to  be  covered  under 
social  security. 

The  difficulty  is  that  those  of  us 
who  have  the  responsibility  in  this 
area  in  Congress  know  that  a  bill  will 
not  pass  to  reform  the  civil  service  re- 
tirement system  until  those  people 
who  do  conduct  lobbying  activities  of 
this  type  are  willing  to  accept  the 
basic  first  point  and  that  is  that  Gov- 
ernment employees  are  going  to  be 
covered  under  social  security.  As  long 
as  that  question  is  still  in  issue  there 
will  not  be  a  reform  of  the  existing 
civil  service  retirement  system. 

Our  subcommittee,  3  years  ago.  that 
deals  with  civil  service  and  the  Postal 
Service  undertook  a  study  of  the  prob- 
lem, and  after  a  series  of  meetings 
with  representatives  of  employee 
groups,  we  did  present  to  Congress  a 
bill  that  recommended  a  new  system 
for  civil  service. 

The  system  was  predicated  on  the 
assumption  that  the  Social  Security 
Commission's  recommendations  would 
be  adopted  and  new  Federal  employ- 
ees would  be  covered  imder  social  secu- 
rity. Parenthetically,  let  me  say  that 
was  a  victory  for  Government  employ- 
ees because  the  first  statement  coming 
from  the  Commission  Indicated  that 
all  Government  employees  would  be 
included  In  social  security.  The  pro- 
posal before  Congress  now  is  that  only 
new  dvU  service  employees  vrill  be  In- 
cluded under  social  security. 

The  proposal  we  made  for  a  new 
system  of  retirement  benefits  for  civil 
servants  would  produce  a  system  that 


la  better  than  the  existing  aygtem.  It 
would  assume  a  first  tier  of  social  secu- 
rity, a  second  tier  of  a  pension  system 
to  which  the  employee  did  not  contrib- 
ute, and  a  third  tier  of  an  individual 
retirement  account  to  which  the  Gov- 
ernment would  contribute  if  the  em- 
ployee contributed  a  minimal  amount. 
The  pension  system  would  be  managed 
In  the  private  sector. 

The  Impact  of  this  bill  was  that 
when  it  was  reviewed  by  the  employee 
groups  they  were  commendatory. 
They  told  us  they  thought  it  was  a 
good  Job.  but  they  disagreed  with  the 
basic  assumption  and  told  us  civil  serv- 
ants will  never  be  included  in  social  se- 
curity and.  therefore,  they  said  our 
plan  was  faulty  because  the  basic  as- 
simiptlon  is  that  that  is  going  to 
hiU?pen. 

The  Senator  asked  for  someone  to 
come  forward  with  a  plan.  I  have  it.  It 
is  S.  2905  in  the  last  Congress.  It  has 
not  been  introduced  in  this  Congress 
because  of  the  opposition  from  the 
very  groups  that  are  supporting  the 
amendment  that  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  offered.  Their  opposi- 
tion is  based  on  the  fact,  as  I  said,  that 
social  security  coverage  for  Govern- 
ment employees  will  never  occiir. 

Now.  therein  is  the  dilemma  for  our 
subcommittee  and  the  House  Pull 
Committee  on  Civil  Service  problems. 
And  I  have  discussed  this  at  length 
with  our  colleagues  in  the  House  and 
they  agree.  If  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  passes,  Gov- 
enunent  employees  will  not  be  includ- 
ed in  social  security,  even  though  that 
is  not  his  intent,  and  I  want  to  make 
certain  that  I  repeat  that  because  I 
understand  his  statement  and  I  under- 
stand the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  trying  to  offer  a  proposal 
which  will  give  the  Government  em- 
ployees a  fair  chance  of  getting  a 
better  system. 

But  until  the  basic  decision  is  made 
as  to  whether  or  not  they  are  to  be  in- 
cluded in  social  security,  we  cannot 
commence— even  commence — consider- 
ation of  a  plan  for  the  future. 

Mr.  LONG.  Will  the  Senator  yield  at 
that  point? 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes. 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  let  me  say 
to  the  Senator  that  I  believe  he  takes 
me  at  my  word.  I  do  not  believe  I  have 
ever  deceived  the  Senator.  As  far  as  I 
know.  I  have  not. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  Senator  never 
has,  or  any  Member  of  the  Senate,  to 
my  knowledge. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  believe  the  Senator 
would  accept  my  assiu-ance,  as  a  fellow 
Senator  and  a  friend,  that,  as  far  as 
this  Senator  is  concerned.  I  fully 
Intend  to  support  a  supplemental  plan 
worked  out  to  meet  this  problem,  and 
I  favor  covering  under  social  security 
the  Federal  employees. 


Representatives  of  the  Federal  em- 
ployees unions  are  outside  in  the 
Senate  reception  room,  as  you  might 
expect  I  visited  with  them  during  the 
last  half  hour,  and  they  assured  me 
that  they  realize  that  they  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  help  work  out  the  sup- 
plemental plan  and  go  along  with 
social  security,  and  they  will  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  do  so. 

I  am  not  saying  that  they  advocate 
social  security  coverage  for  new  Feder- 
al employees. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Neither  did  I.  I  did 
not  advocate  it,  either.  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

But  wiU  they  accept  a  date  certain 
when  social  security  coverage  will  take 
place?  If  they  will,  we  do  not  have  any 
problem,  because  once  we  make  the 
decision,  if  Congress  makes  the  deci- 
sion that  Government  employees  are 
going  to  be  included  in  social  seciurity 
at  some  time,  we  can  then  build  on 
that  decision,  although  I  oppose  it. 
mind  you.  because,  again.  I  say  that 
the  civil  service  system  preceded  the 
social  security  system. 

We  allow  the  State  employees  to  opt 
out  of  social  security  and  have  only  a 
pension  system.  My  State  has  done 
that.  We  aUow  others  to  opt  out  of 
social  sectirity.  The  Congress  exercised 
the  option  for  Government  employees 
and  opted  out  of  social  security  in  the 
past. 

We  have  a  retirement  system  and  it 
could  work.  But  if  the  decision  is  going 
to  be  made  that  every  Senator  I  be- 
lieve wants  to  see  made,  we  have  to 
have  a  time  when  everybody  Icnows  it 
wlU  be  made.  I  would  accept  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment  and  I  accept  his  com- 
ments in  good  faith,  and  his  commit- 
ment to  me  is  as  good  as  gold. 

But  the  problem  is,  we  will  have  op- 
position. Some  of  my  very  good  friends 
are  out  there.  I  have  worked  with 
them  for  15  years.  They  tell  me,  "This 
is  live  or  die  for  us,  Stevxhs.  Tou  are 
either  vtrith  us  or  agaJnst  us  on  this 
one."  I  am  talking  about  the  Long 
amendment  now. 

The  problem  is  I  agree  with  them 
that  they  should  not  be  In  social  secu- 
rity, but  I  disagree  with  the  Senator 
when  he  says  you  can  Just  put  this  off 
and  we  will  work  something  out.  Be- 
cause my  good  friends  out  there  in  the 
lobby  will  prevent  it  from  happening. 
And  though  the  Senator  assumes  it  is 
going  to  happen,  it  wlU  not  happen,  in 
my  Judgment,  because  there  will  be  an 
election  year  in  1984.  We  will  have 
Presidential  candidates  and  commit- 
ments will  be  made  in  that  campaign 
and  It  will  not  happen. 

But.  meanwhile,  we  have  the  prob- 
lem trying  to  cure  a  terminally  ill 
system  because  of  the  problems  that 
have  occurred  here. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  If  the 
Senator  will  yield.  I  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor, in  good  faith,  that  he  perhaps 


does  not  know  the  genesis  of  this 
amendment. 

By  way  of  background,  may  I  say 
that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  did 
not  start  calling  Finance  Committee 
Democrats  to  meet  in  cauciis  until  the 
Republican  Members  were  meeting  in 
caucuses  for  a  long  Ume,  and  that  goes 
back  evCTi  to  previous  Congresses. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  On  this  issue? 

Mr.  IX3NO.  I  am  speaking  generally 
about  caucusing.  But  the  Democrats 
on  the  Finance  Committee  had  not 
caucused  to  discuss  the  social  security 
biU  until  after  the  Republicans  had  a 
chance  to  meet  and  talk  and  decided 
what  they  thought  they  ought  to  do; 
that  is.  the  majority  had  made  their 
decisions.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr. 
MoTHiHAif  came  to  me  and  suggested 
that  we  ought  to  meet.  He  suggested 
Mr.  DoLB  thought  we  ought  to  meet 
because  the  Republicans  had  met. 
They  thought  we  ought  to  meet  and 
talk  matters  over  so  we  could  get  our 
thinking  together,  as  the  Republicans 
had  already  done. 

We  went  ahead  and  met.  Mr.  Moyki- 
HAN.  at  some  point,  had  to  go  place  a 
telephone  call  and  he  was  not  there  at 
the  moment  we  discussed  this  matter, 
but  the  rest  of  us  who  were  there  in 
the  room  talked  the  subject  over.  To 
us,  it  was  apparent  that  the  majority 
of  the  Federal  employees,  to  the  best 
of  our  knowledge,  did  not  want  to 
come  under  social  security.  We  felt 
that  we  were  not  in  a  position  to  vote 
for  what  they  wanted  us  to  vote  for, 
that  is,  Just  not  to  put  them  under 
social  secmity  at  all.  We  did  feel  that, 
in  good  faith,  they  should  not  be 
asked  to  give  up  the  benefits  they 
presently  have  imder  a  Sword  of  Dam- 
ocles hanging  over  their  head  so  that, 
if  they  did  not  go  along  with  what  was 
proposed,  off  with  their  heads,  you 
might  say. 

We  felt,  in  fairness,  it  would  be  ap- 
propriate to  say  that  this  social  securi- 
ty coverage  would  go  into  effect  when 
the  Federal  employees  could  see  what 
the  new  program  was  going  to  be. 

Now.  I  say  to  the  Senator,  and  I  am 
sincere  about  this:  I  intend  to  support 
whatever  the  Congress  can  work  out, 
assuming,  of  course,  it  is  a  fair  pro- 
gram. I  Intend  to  support  the  supple- 
mental civil  service  program.  The  Fed- 
eral employees  that  I  mentioned  may 
not  be  for  the  security  coverage,  but 
they  realize  that  they  are  going  to 
have  to  go  along  with  this,  because 
there  are  a  considerable  number 
among  the  cosponsors  on  this  amend- 
ment with  me  who  are  not  against 
social  security  coverage,  but  merely 
say  by  way  of  fairness  that  Federal 
employees  are  entitled  to  be  heard  and 
not  be  under  the  sword  of  Damocles 
that  the  present  program  fades  out  in 
the  event  that  nothing  happens. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  been  telling  these  same  people, 
and  our  subcommittee  has  been  work- 


ing with  them  every  month  of  every 
year  for  the  last  2  or  3  years,  and 
warning  them  that  this  day  was 
coming.  In  the  last  Congress,  we  had  a 
series  of  meetings  for  these  people  and 
said.  "The  day  is  coming.  Here  is  a 
plan."  But  they  said.  "No.  we  will  not 
support  it  because  the  basic  assump- 
tion is  you  make  the  assumption"— 
talking  to  me— "that  the  Government 
employees  could  be  covered  under 
social  security,  and  that  will  never 
hi4>pen." 

That  has  been  the  decision— it  will 
never  happen. 

With  the  adoption  of  the  Long 
amendment,  we  will  be  along  4  or  S 
years  from  now  still  worrying  about 
what  we  are  going  to  do  about  saving 
the  civil  service  system.  It  is  now  $500 
billion  imderfunded.  The  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  says  $14  billion, 
but  it  is  $17  billion  being  paid  from 
the  Treasury  into  the  civil  service  re- 
tirement system.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  and  I  fought  paying  any 
money  from  the  Treasiuy  into  the 
social  security  system,  and  that  is  why 
this  Commission  was  formed.  We,  in 
other  words,  have  a  situation  where 
we  have  a  terminally  iU  patient  and 
you  want  a  transfusion  to  someone 
who  Just  broke  his  leg. 

The  social  security  system  is  not  in- 
solvent. It  never  was  insolvent.  It  was 
In  trouble.  The  civil  service  retirement 
fund  is  Insolvent  and  is  in  trouble  and 
the  solution  has  to  be  reached,  and  in 
a  very  short  period  of  time,  with  the 
support  of  the  employees. 

But  the  employees  are  supporting 
the  Long  amendment  because  they  do 
not  want  social  security  coverage.  I  am 
going  to  offer  the  amendment  and  let 
the  Senate  decide:  Do  we  want  social 
security  coverage  or  do  we  not?  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  told  me  he 
would  oppose  the  amendment,  is  that 
right? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  would  expect  to  oppose 
it;  yes.  If  the  Senator  offers  an  amend- 
ment to  say  that  Federal  employees 
would  not  be  covered  by  social  securi- 
ty, I  will  vote  against  it  and  I  will  ask 
other  Senators  to  vote  against  it.  I  feel 
that  the  new  Federal  employees 
should  be  covered  by  social  security. 
That,  may  I  say,  is  the  view  of  the  ma- 
jority of  Democrats  who  sponsor  this 
amendment.  We  feel  they  should  be 
covered.  We  Intend  to  vote  for  cover- 
age. 

May  I  say  to  my  able  friend  from 
Alaslca,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
appreciates  his  position.  When  I  first 
came  here,  my  first  assignment  was  to 
the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee. I  was  made  chairman  of  the 
pay  raise  subcommittee,  it  turned  out. 
and  I  had  to  struggle  around  with  the 
employee  unions  at  that  time  because, 
as  you  might  anticipate,  they  were 
very  hopeful  of  getting  some  very 
large  pay  raises.  While  I  was  willing  to 
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go  along  with  a  pay  raise,  I  felt  a  re- 
spondUllty  to  try  to  protect  the 
Public  Treasury.  Just  as  does  the  Sena- 
tor tram  Alaska. 

I  know  the  problems  the  Senator  is 
BpeakiDg  ta  But  I  have  to  say  in  fair- 
ness, we  are  not  asking  the  social  secu- 
rity benefidartes  to  buy  a  pig  in  a 
p(Ae.  They  see  what  benefits  they  are 
going  to  get  and  what  sacrifice  they 
are  going  to  have  to  make  in  order  to 
have  their  program  continued  and 
funded.  I  think  In  fairness  the  same 
t^^ng  ought  to  be  done  for  the  Federal 
onployees.  We  ought  to  let  them  see 
what  they  are  going  to  get. 

What  do  they  get  when  we  enact  leg- 
islation that  prejudices  for  the  future 
the  continuation  of  the  existing  pro- 
gram? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  All  I  can  tell  the 
Senator  is  that  in  my  discussion  with 
members  of  the  Social  Security  Com- 
mission, with  Members  of  the  leader- 
ship in  the  other  body.  I  am  convinced 
that  what  they  are  going  to  get  if  they 
upset  this  ciurent  solution  for  the 
social  security  problem  is  a  lot  of  an- 
tagonism from  the  public  as  a  whole. 
It  is  going  to  come  right  back  down  on 
those  of  us  who  are  trjrlng  to  reform 
the  dvil  service  retirement  system  and 
provide  employees  of  tie  Federal  Gov- 
ernment with  at  least  as  good  a  plan, 
and  I  believe  the  plan  we  had  last  year 
is  a  better  plan. 

Do  you  know  less  than  30  percent  of 
the  people  who  contribute  to  the  dvil 
service  retirement  system  ever  get  any 
benefits  out  of  It?  Of  those.  I  think 
less  than  a  quarter  are  women.  That 
means  that  most  women  who  come 
into  Government  pay  into  the  dvil 
service  retirement  system  and  when 
they  leave  they  only  get  back  their 
contributions. 

If  these  same  women  were  working 
for  a  private  sector,  the  employer 
would  contribute  and  the  employee 
would  contribute  and  when  they  left 
the  benefits  of  the  plan  would  go  with 
them.  But  that  is  not  the  system  here. 

We  have  a  plan  which  would  benefit 
those  who  work  for  the  Government 
longer  than  the  vesting  period  but  not 
long  enough  to  retire.  We  had  a  plan 
that  gave  a  stimulus  to  private  invest- 
ment, a  plan  that  gave  management 
over  the  pension  fund  to  the  employ- 
ees, and  we  could  show  them. 

The  actuaries  agreed,  our  plan 
would  deliver  a  better  system. 

But,  again,  the  assiunption  was  the 
first  tier  was  social  seciuity.  That  first 
tier  of  social  secmrity  is  opposed  by 
every  onployee  group  that  I  imow  of. 
As  I  said,  it  has  been  a  parting  of  the 
wajrs  for  this  Senator  and  many  of 
those  groups  because  they  are  unwill- 
ing to  accept  the  advice  I  have  given 
them,  that  it  is  going  to  happen. 

I  am  going  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
the  Senator's  amendment  to  say,  "No. 
let  us  take  them  out  entirely,"  because 
I  want  the  Senate  to  vote  on  that  and 


make  a  record  for  these  people  to  see 
how  much  support  there  is  in  the 
Senate  for  taking  Federal  employees 
out  of  social  security,  period.  I  think 
there  are  Just  two  or  three  of  us  who 
believe  that  way. 

I  still  believe  we  could  have  made 
even  a  better  system  than  this  one  if 
the  Social  Security  Commission  had 
kept  its  hands  off  the  Federal  retire- 
ment system.  AU  they  have  done  is 
taken  a  transfusion  from  that  patient. 
as  I  said,  who  is  terminally  ill.  We 
could  have  cived  the  illness  of  the 
system.  We  cannot  anymore,  once 
they  are  covered  in  social  security. 

We  must  reform  the  system.  We 
must  come  up  with  a  pension  plan 
that  assuimes  the  existence  of  social  se- 
curity, something  we  would  not  have 
had  to  have  done  otherwise. 

I  find  myself  in  the  strange  position 
of  disagreeing  with  the  Senator's  basic 
assumption.  I  do  not  see  why  the  Sen- 
ator should  put  those  of  us  who  have 
the  duty  to  come  up  with  a  plan  into 
this  position.  It  will  not  be  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee  but  it  will  be  the 
Civil  Service  Committees  that  will 
come  up  with  some  sort  of  plan.  We 
must  work  with  the  people  who 
oppose  us  because  we  are  willing  to  go 
along  with  your  assiunption. 

0P  AMXIfDMKHT  RO.  1ST 

(Purpoee:  To  eliminate  coverace  of  Federal 
employees  for  the  punxxes  of  title  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act) 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

I  will  say  to  the  Members,  it  is  very 
simple  so  we  will  not  have  to  waive  it 
being  read.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stkvdis), 
for  himself  and  Mr.  Matrias,  proposes  im- 
printed amendment  numbered  127  to  un- 
prlnted  amendment  numbered  126. 

At  the  end  thereof  add  the  following: 

On  page  4,  beginning  with  line  3,  strike 
out  all  through  page  9.  line  19 

Mr.  STEVENS.  My  amendment  ex- 
cludes Federal  employees  entirely 
from  the  social  security  system.  That 
is  what  they  seek  in  the  Long  amend- 
ment. That  is  what  I  would  seek,  11  we 
were  starting  afresh,  not  to  include 
Government  employees  in  social  secu- 
rity. I  am  hopeful  that  when  people 
vote  on  this  amendment  they  will  rec- 
ognize that  some  of  us  believe  we  can 
reform  the  civil  service  system  without 
having  social  security  be  the  first 
phase  of  that  system.  It  was  not  neces- 
sary to  have  to  have  the  Government 
employees  pay  into  social  security. 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand we  probably  have  had  enough 
debate  on  this  amendment  and  we  can 
probably  vote  on  the  amendment  very 


quickly.  I  will  Just  say  a  word  and  then 
we  will  start  voting. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  aik  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  suffldent  second.  There  is  a 
suf f Ident  second. 

The  yeas  and  najrs  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Which 
amendment  did  the  Senator  request 
the  yeas  and  nays  on? 

Mr.  LONG.  On  the  Stevens  amend- 
ment, and  the  underlying  amendment 
as  well.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  ordering  the  yeas 
and  nasrs  on  the  underlying  amend- 
ment? Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  underlying  amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  If  this  amendment 
fails,  Mr.  President.  I  do  have  a  second 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second  on  the  under- 
lying amendment?  There  is  a  suffl- 
dent second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  we  hope 
to  conclude  action  on  this  bill  by  3 
p.m.  We  win  have  to  move  rather 
quickly.  In  addition  to  the  series  of 
amendments  with  reference  to  the 
Long  amendment,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  has  another  amendment 
that  I  hope  will  not  take  long.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  and  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  have  worked  out 
an  amendment  with  reference  to  cer- 
tain aliens  that  I  understand  can  be 
accepted.  Senator  Lsvin  has  an 
amendment  and  Senator  Loiro  has  an 
amendment  on  determining  the 
threshold  for  taxing  benefits.  Perhaps 
there  is  another  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

We  do  not  have  many  amendments 
left  but  about  four  of  those  will  re- 
quire rollcalls.  I  hope  there  are  no 
other  amendments  being  drafted  while 
we  are  debating  this  amendment.  That 
Is  one  problem  when  you  have  staff 
not  doing  anything.  They  are  drafting 
amendments  during  debate. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  hope  we 
could  start  voting  on  these  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  President,  I  certainly  support 
the  Senator  from  Alaska.  The  Senator 
from  Kansas  has  tried  to  figure  out 
some  way  to  accommodate  the  real 
concerns  of  the  Federal  employees. 
They  have  some  Just  concerns,  but  I 
am  yet  to  be  convinced  that  this  is  not 
Just  a  game  to  prevent  them  from  ever 
coming  under  social  security. 

I  think  we  have  to  continue  to  make 
clear  that  the  National  Commission 
recommended  coverage  only  for  new 
hires.  We  probably  made  a  mistake. 
We  should  have  brought  in  employees 


with  S  to  6  yean  of  Federal  service. 
Then  we  could  have  given  that  up  and 
they  would  have  had  a  victory  and  we 
would  not  be  here  debating  the  new 
hires.  We  Just  did  not  think  of  that  at 
the  time. 

Now  we  are  only  discussing  new 
hires. 

It  seons  to  me  that  if  we  are  really 
interested  in  trying  to  get  this  sodal 
security  package  passed,  we  are  going 
to  have  to  address  the  Long  amend- 
ment. I  would  say  right  now  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  probably  has  the 
votes.  But  we  ought  to  go  ahead  and 
find  out.  We  should  finish  that 
amendment,  finish  the  other  amend- 
ments, and  go  to  conference.  I  would 
suggest,  however,  that  if  we  come  out 
of  conference  without  Federal  employ- 
ees being  covered,  there  probably 
would  not  be  a  social  security  paclcage 
which  the  President  would  sign. 

We  have  been  told  by  Harry  C.  Bal- 
lantyne.  Chief  Actuary  of  the  Social 
Security  Administration,  about  the  ac- 
tuarial cost  estimates  made  on  Senator 
LoHG's  proposed  amendment: 

Because  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  develop- 
ment of  a  supplemental  pension  program 
for  new  Federal  employees,  we  are  unable  to 
attach  any  eatimates  of  short-range  or  long- 
range  aavlngB  to  Senator  Long's  propoaaL 
Therefore.  If  the  proposed  amendment  were 
enacted,  with  no  other  changes  in  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  bill,  the  long- 
range  actuarial  balance  would  change  from 
a  surplus  of  0.08  percent  of  taxable  payroll 
to  a  deficit  of  0.20  percent  under  1983  alter- 
native II-B  assumptions.  Similarly,  the  pro- 
jected short-range  savings  In  1983-89  would 
be  reduced  by  $9.3  billion. 

That  is  a  fact  we  must  consider.  Mr. 
President. 

I  also  wanted  to  refer  to  a  letter  that 
I  received  from  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  Commission,  a  former 
Commissioner  of  the  social  security 
system  from  1962  to  1973,  Robert  M. 
Ball.  I  thought  it  was  an  excellent 
letter  on  why  he  lielleves  Federal  em- 
ployees should  be  covered.  I  should 
like  to  read  portions  of  that  letter  and 
have  the  balance  of  it  printed  in  the 
RacoRO. 

First  of  all.  he  says: 

I  fully  support  the  coverage  of  Federal  ci- 
vilian employees  newly  hired  after  January 
1,  1984,  as  recommended  by  the  National 
Commlaalon  on  Social  Security  Reform  and 
the  establishment  for  such  newly  hired  em- 
ployees of  a  benefit  plan  within  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  system  that  would  build 
on  social  security  coverage.  Just  as  is  the 
case  with  the  pension  plans  of  private  em- 
ployers. I  would  like  to  tell  you  why  I  take 
this  position. 

I  q>ent  moat  of  my  working  career,  30 
yeara.  as  a  Federal  employee,  and  although 
during  the  last  11  years  of  that  period  I  was 
a  Preaidential  appointee,  I  have  always 
thought  of  myself  as  a  career  civil  servant  I 
believe  that  the  business  of  the  United 
States  Is  the  most  important  and  challeng- 
ing bualneas  In  the  world,  and  we  must  be 
able  to  attract  to  It  the  best  minds  and  skills 
of  this  and  later  generations.  The  need  for  a 
government  of  skilled  administrators,  re- 


■earcbeis.  pcdley  analysts— the  need  for  cre- 
ative mindi  trsnseendi  one's  personal 
views  about  the  proper  dlrectian  for  govon- 
mmt  Whether  one  wishes  to  move  the  gov- 
ernment In  oooaervattve  or  liberal  direo- 
Uons.  there  is  a  need  for  bi^  eompetenoe  In 
canylns  out  the  tremendous  re^ponslbOlties 
of  the  United  States  government. 

He  indicates  that  he  would  do  noth- 
ing that  would  imdermlne  the  system. 
Then,  after  a  lot  of  thought,  as  he  in- 
dicates, he  goes  on  to  explain  why  he 
believes  that  we  should  have  coverage 
of  newly  hired— those  are  the  two  key 
words— newly  hired  Federal  woriiers. 
There  is  no  one  currently  in  the  Fed- 
eral service  now  who  is  going  to  be  af- 
fected at  all  by  this  provision. 

I  must  say  if  they  do  not  like  the 
Federal  system  or  the  possibility  of  a 
supplemental  program,  they  do  not 
have  to  come  into  the  Federal  service. 
They  have  that  option.  We  are  not 
trying  to  force  anything  on  anyone  in 
the  Federal  service  now.  There  was  no 
intent  to  do  that  in  anjrthing  the  Com- 
mission recommended  or  in  anything 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
brought  to  the  Senate  floor. 

Just  to  summarize  Mr.  Ball's  letter 
and  the  reasons  he  favors  coverage: 

One,  in  the  long  nm.  Federal  employees 
will  lose  if  they  are  perceived  by  the  public 
to  have  been  exempted  for  selfish  reasons 
from  our  basic,  compulsory  social  insurance 
system  that  covers  practically  everyone  else 
in  the  country.  Social  security  has  the  na- 
tional purpose  of  providing  protection  to 
make  up  for  income  loss  because  of  retire- 
ment in  old  age.  total  disability,  or  the 
death  of  a  wage  earner  in  the  family.  It  is  a 
compact  between  the  generations  in  which 
all  share  the  burdens  and  the  benefits.  It  is 
anomalous,  to  say  the  least,  that  Federal  ci- 
vilian employees  are  the  ones  who  do  not 
take  part  in  this  national  effort.  For  many 
years  now,  coverage  has  been  extended  to 
all  employment  for  which  it  is  practical.  In- 
cluding military  service. 

I  think  that  in  itself  answers  that 
question.  It  also  addresses  the  ques- 
tion raised  by  Senator  Stevens  about 
the  perception  of  all  the  people  out 
there  in  my  State  and  every  other 
State  who  believe  that  Federal  em- 
ployees should  be  brought  into  the 
system. 

Two,  the  combination  of  social  security 
coverage  and  newly  designed  benefit  provi- 
sions within  the  civil  service  retirement 
system  for  new  employees  should  be  set  up 
in  such  a  way  that,  overall,  the  combination 
will  provide  as  good  protection  as  the 
present  civil  service  system  does  alone. 
There  is  no  intention  to  diminish  the  pro- 
tection of  these  new  employees  as  compared 
to  the  presently  employed. 

Three,  for  many  new  employees,  this  ar- 
rangement of  social  security  plus  a  com- 
pletely independent  supplementary  plan,  as 
In  private  industry,  would  be  better  than 
the  present  civil  service  plan  alone.  Social 
security  with  its  weighted  benefit  formula  is 
generally  more  favorable  to  low-paid  em- 
ployees than  the  civil  service  system,  and 
frequently  social  security  is  better  for  those 
who  move  in  and  out  of  Federal  employ- 
ment, since  the  possibility  of  missing  eligi- 
bility for  social  security  is  protected  against. 
Very  Importantly,  full  survivorship  and  dls- 


aUllty  protection  is  more  quickly  achieved 
under  social  aeeuilty.  The  amounts  paid  for 
these  risks  are  not  rdated  to  length  of  serv- 
ice as  in  the  eivfl  service  system,  but  are 
fully  effective  quickly,  as  in  an  insurance 
plan. 

These  are  very  important  consider- 
aUons.  Mr.  President. 

And  four,  it  is  true  that  with  extension  of 
coverage  to  Federal  civilian  employment. 
Federal  employees  will  loae  an  unfair  advan- 
tage wlii^  they  now  have  over  those  cov- 
ered by  social  security  throoidiout  their 
working  lives,  but  It  is  desirable  that  this 
should  be  the  case.  At  present,  about  "TS  per- 
cent of  Federal  annuitants  who  are  age  61 
or  more  are  also  eligible  for  sodal  security, 
but  they  have  been  granted  social  security 
protection  vnOer  more  favorable  beneflt-to- 
contrlbution  ratios  than  are  poarible  tar 
most  people. 

That  is  another  factor  that  should 
be  considered. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  balance  of  this  excellent 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Rkobd.  be- 
cause I  think  it  makes  a  strong  case 
for  covering  Federal  employees— newly 
hired  Federal  employees— to  take 
effect  on  January  1, 1984. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RosntTlf.  W"-». 
Waahington,  D.C..  Feibruary  17.  J9S3. 
Hon.  Robert  Dolk. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Finance, 
Wathington,  B.C. 

DBAS  Mr.  CHAnuuii:  I  fully  sujyport  the 
coverage  of  Federal  civilian  employees 
newly  hired  after  January  1,  1984,  as  recom- 
mended by  the  National  Commission  on 
Social  Security  Reform  and  the  establish- 
ment for  such  newly  hired  employees  of  a 
benefit  plan  within  the  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment system  that  would  build  on  social  se- 
curity coverage.  Just  as  is  the  case  with  the 
pension  plans  of  private  employers.  I  would 
like  to  tell  you  why  I  take  this  position. 

I  spent  most  of  my  working  career,  30 
years,  as  a  Federal  employee,  and  although 
during  the  last  11  years  of  that  period  I  was 
a  Presidential  appointee,  I  have  always 
thought  of  myself  as  a  career  civil  servant.  I 
believe  that  the  business  of  the  United 
States  is  the  most  important  and  challeng- 
ing business  in  the  world,  and  we  must  be 
able  to  attract  to  it  the  best  minds  and  skills 
of  this  and  later  generations.  The  need  for  a 
government  of  skilled  administrators,  re- 
searchers, policy  analysts— the  need  for  cre- 
ative minds— transcends  one's  personal 
views  about  the  proper  direction  for  govern- 
ment. Whether  one  wishes  to  move  the  gov- 
ernment in  conservative  or  liberal  direc- 
tions, there  is  a  need  for  high  competence  in 
carrying  out  the  tremendous  responsibilities 
of  the  United  States  government. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  I  would  do 
nothing  knowing  to  reduce  the  attractive- 
ness of  government  service.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  am  appaUed  at  the  limits  that  have 
been  placed  on  compensation  so  that  Feder- 
al pay  Is  becoming  less  and  less  competitive 
with  private  Industry.  We  are  only  hurting 
our  Nation  when  we  make  it  more  difficult 
to  attract  and  hold  the  best  people  to  worii 
for  us  all  as  government  employees. 

A  good  retirement  system  and  other 
fringe  benefits  have  traditionally  been  a 
part    of    Federal    government    personnel 
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policy.  To  aome  extent  theae  beneflU  have 
made  up  for  freqaently  lower  wave  and 
salary  levels.  I  believe  it  ia  of  great  impor- 
tance to  continue  the  policy  of  fully  ade- 
quate retirement  and  fringe  benefits  for 
Federal  employeea  thoae  preaently  em- 
ployed and  thoae  hired  in  the  future— as 
part  of  the  objective  of  making  our  Govern- 
ment work  welL  It  ia  good  that  the  Federal 
government  has  been  a  leader  In  personnel 
policy  in  this  area. 

I  have  given  the  reasons  why  I  favor  the 
coverage  of  newly  hired  Federal  employees 
below: 

1.  In  the  long  run.  Federal  employeea  will 
lose  if  they  are  perceived  by  the  public  to 
have  been  exempted  for  selfish  reasons 
from  our  basic,  ctmpulaory  aodal  insurance 
system  that  covers  practically  everyone  else 
in  the  country.  Social  security  has  the  na- 
tional purpose  of  providing  protection  to 
make  up  for  income  loss  because  of  retire- 
ment in  old  age.  total  disability,  or  the 
death  of  a  wage  earner  in  the  fanUly.  It  is  a 
compact  between  the  generations  in  which 
an  share  the  burdens  and  the  benefits.  It  is 
anomalous,  to  say  the  least,  that  Federal  ci- 
vilian employees  are  the  ones  who  do  not 
take  part  in  this  national  effort  For  many 
yean  now.  coverage  has  been  extended  to 
all  employment  for  which  it  is  practical,  in- 
cluding military  service.  I  have  been  on 
many  radio  and  TV  call-in  shows  In  recent 
years  and  made  many  talks  on  social  securi- 
ty to  general  audiences.  I  always  get  the 
question  "How  come  Federal  employees 
don't  have  to  pay  in  when  I  do? 

2.  The  combination  of  social  security  cov- 
erage and  newly  designed  benefit  provisions 
within  the  civil  service  retirement  system 
for  new  employees  should  be  set  up  in  such 
a  way  that,  overall,  the  combination  will 
provide  as  good  protection  as  the  present 
dvO  service  system  does  alone.  There  is  no 
Intention  to  diminish  the  protection  of 
these  new  employees  as  compared  to  the 
preaently  employed. 

3.  For  many  new  employees,  this  arrange- 
ment of  social  security  plus  a  completely  In- 
depmdent  supplementary  plan,  as  in  private 
Industry,  would  be  better  than  the  present 
dvil  service  plan  alone.  Social  security  with 
its  weighted  benefit  formula  is  generally 
more  favorable  to  how-paid  employees  than 
the  civil  service  system,  and  frequently 
social  security  is  better  for  those  who  move 
in  and  out  of  Federal  employment,  since  the 
possibility  of  mladng  eligibility  for  social  se- 
curity Is  protected  against.  Very  important- 
ly, full  survivorship  and  disability  protec- 
tion is  more  quickly  achieved  under  social 
security.  The  aunounts  paid  for  these  risks 
are  not  related  to  length  of  service  as  in  the 
dvfl  service  system,  but  are  fully  effective 
quickly,  as  in  an  insurance  plan. 

4.  It  Is  true  that  with  extension  of  cover- 
age to  Federal  civilian  employment.  Federal 
employees  will  lose  an  unfair  advantage 
which  they  now  have  over  those  covered  by 
social  security  throughout  their  working 
lives,  but  it  is  desirable  that  this  should  be 
the  case.  At  present,  about  73  percent  of 
Federal  annuitants  who  are  age  62  or  more 
are  also  eligible  for  social  security,  but  they 
have  been  granted  social  security  protection 
under  more  favorable  benefit-to-contribu- 
tion ratios  than  are  possible  for  most 
people.  The  Federal  annuitant  picks  up 
social  security  coverage  without  having  paid 
into  the  system  over  his  entire  working  life- 
time, but  instead  gets  the  social  security 
benefit  based  on  a  partial  earnings  record  in 
employment  outside  the  Federal  govern- 
ment.  His  or  her  earnings  record  under 


social  security  therefore  has  a  lot  of  sero 
years  in  It  and  the  average  wage  on  which 
the  benefit  U  based  tends  to  be  low.  This 
gives  the  Federal  annuitant  the  advantage 
of  the  weighted  sodal  security  benefit  for- 
mula (the  factors  In  the  benefit  formula  are 
90  percent,  32  percent  and  15  percent) 
which  was  intended  to  benefit  low-paid 
people.  This  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Federal 
employee— there  is  nothing  he  can  do  about 
it  under  present  law— but  the  result  is  such 
that  everyone  else  in  the  country  is  paying 
somewhat  more  for  social  security  because 
Federal  employees  receive  this  advantage. 
Thus  the  extension  of  social  security  to  Fed- 
eral employees  reduces  the  long-range  over- 
all cost  of  the  system  by  about  0.3  percent 
of  payroll.  It  Is  Just  not  true  that  new  Fed- 
eral employees  would  be  asked  to  "bail  out" 
the  social  security  to  their  own  disadvan- 
tage. On  the  contrary,  extension  of  coverage 
would  correct  an  inequity  now  disadvanta- 
geous to  those  under  social  security. 

5.  The  notion  has  been  widely  circulated 
that  covering  new  Federal  employees  under 
social  security  would  deprive  present  Feder- 
al annuitants  and  those  presently  employed 
by  the  Federal  government  of  a  future 
source  of  Income  needed  to  pay  their  retire- 
ment l)enef  Its.  This  is  not  the  case.  At  the 
present  time,  the  protection  furnished  by 
the  civil  service  retirement  system— depend- 
ing on  how  it  is  figured— is  worth  about  38- 
40  percent  of  payroll.  Employees  are  paying 
only  7  percent  of  their  earnings  toward  this 
protection.  The  agency  for  which  they  work 
contributes  another  7  percent,  and  the  rest 
of  the  benefits  will  be  paid  for  from  general 
revenues.  Thus  under  present  law,  the  bene- 
fits of  present  workers  will  be  paid  for 
mostly  from  general  revenues,  not  the  con- 
tributions of  the  newly  hired. 

Moreover,  the  contributions  that  the 
newly  hired  employees  would  make  toward 
a  specially  designed  benefit  plan  within  the 
dvil  service  system  would  mingle  with  all 
other  contributions  to  that  system,  as  is  the 
case  today  with  other  special  benefit  plans 
in  the  civil  service  retirement  system,  such 
as  those  for  Members  of  Congress,  congres- 
sional employees,  air  traffic  controllers,  etc. 
It  Is  true  that  the  contributions  to  the  civil 
service  retirement  system  to  be  made  by 
new  Federal  employees  would  be  lower  than 
the  contributions  paid  by  those  already  at 
work  because,  of  course,  the  supplementary 
plan  on  top  of  social  security  will  be  cheaper 
than  the  present  plan,  which  is  intended  to 
be  sufficient  In  itself.  However,  these  lower 
contributions  will  be  balanced  by  the  fact 
that  the  benefit  provisions  for  the  newly 
hired  will  have  lower  long-term  costs,  and 
create  less  liability  for  the  civil  service  re- 
tirement system.  You  cannot  help  the  civil 
service  retirement  system's  long-range  fi- 
nancing by  bringing  in  new  people  who  pay 
7  percent  of  earnings  toward  a  liability  of 
between  38  percent  and  40  percent  of  earn- 
ings. 

The  civil  service  retirement  system  as  a 
whole  will  not  be  injured  by  the  proposal  to 
cover  the  newly  hired  under  social  security 
plus  a  specially  designed  benefit  plan  for 
this  group  within  the  civil  service  retire- 
ment system. 

There  is  apparently  widespread  misunder- 
standing among  Federal  employees  about 
these  facts,  some  even  believing  that  the 
dvil  service  retirement  system  is  adequately 
financed  by  a  combination  of  the  7  percent 
contributions  that  they  pay  and  matching 
contributions  from  their  agency.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  these  misunderstandings  be  cor- 
rected. 


It  ia  not  turpriaing  to  me  that  Federal  em- 
ployeea are  greatly  conoemed  about  any 
proposals  affecting  their  pay,  woiklnc  con- 
ditions, retirement  and  other  fringe  bene- 
fits. Their  total  compensation  is  being 
threatened  in  a  variety  of  ways,  but,  in  my 
considered  Judgment,  the  propoaal  to 
extend  sodal  security  to  newly  hired  em- 
ployees is  of  an  entirely  different  character. 
The  adopUon  of  this  proposal  wlU  help,  not 
hurt,  the  presently  retired,  the  presently 
employed,  and  the  newly  hired,  and  will 
strengthen,  not  weaken,  the  attraettveness 
of  Federal  employment,  whQe  Improving 
the  attitude  of  the  rest  of  the  country 
toward  the  Federal  employee. 
Sincerely, 

RoBXKT  M.  Ball. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  strongly 
support  the  amendment  df  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska.  I  hope  we  can  vote. 
UP  AMKiroifKirr  ho.  ist  as  moditixd 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
not  sure  the  Senator  from  Kansas  re- 
alizes the  amendment  I  have  at  the 
desk  to  the  Long  amendment  is  to  take 
Federal  employees  completely  out  of 
social  security.  I  have  been  advised  by 
the  Parliamentarian  that  there  is  a 
technical  error.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  amendment  be  modified 
to  cover  that  point. 

The  PRESmmo  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  the  right  to  modify  his 
amendment.  The  clerk  will  state  the 
modification. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  language  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted insert: 

"The  amendments  made  by  section  101 
shall  be  null  and  void." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  effect  of  that,  I 
want  to  be  sure  we  all  understand,  is 
that  the  social  security  recommenda- 
tions that  members  of  the  civil  service 
pay  into  the  social  security  system  will 
be  nullified. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  support  the  Senator's 
offering  that  amendment  to  make  the 
record.  I  do  not  agree  with  the  amend- 
ment.    

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  understand. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
formed that  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
not  been  ordered  on  the  Stevens 
amendment.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MtTKKOwsKi).  The  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana is  correct. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays,  Mr.  President.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  knew 
the  Stevens  amendment  was  subject  to 
a  point  of  order.  I  did  not  make  the 
point  of  order  because  I  felt  that  if  he 
has  the  votes,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  will  prevail  whether  we  make 
the  point  of  order  or  do  not  make  the 
point  of  order. 

With  reference  to  the  actuary's 
memorandum,  the  actuary's  memoran- 


dum is  based  on  a  f  alae  aasumptlon.  It 
Is  baaed  on  the  assumption  that  Con- 
gress will  never  act  to  put  a  supple- 
mental civil  service  program  into 
effect.  But  if  such  a  program  is  en- 
acted, then  on  a  consolidated  budget 
basis,  Mr.  President,  there  is  no  real 
difference  whether  the  new  Federal 
employees  pay  their  money  into  the 
Federal  retirement  program  or  wheth- 
er they  pay  their  money  into  the 
social  security  program— in  any  event, 
the  Federal  Government  gets  the 
money.  But  one  can  contend  that  it 
would  create  an  actuarial  problem  for 
the  social  security  program  in  the 
event  that  the  assumption  that  the 
new  employees  will  pay  into  the  social 
security  fund  never  takes  place. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  now  that  the  Stevens 
amendment  is  to  be  voted  on,  I  wel- 
come the  opportimity  to  make  it  clear 
by  my  vote,  and  I  assume  most  will 
make  it  clear  by  their  vote,  that  we  are 
not  attempting  to  keep  Federal  em- 
ployees out  of  social  security.  I  think 
they  should  be  in  social  security,  Just 
as  we  ourselves  come  under  social  se- 
curity—and I  modified  the  amendment 
so  as  to  put  myself  under  social  securi- 
ty, and  every  other  Senator  when  he 
votes  for  this  amendment  is  voting  to 
put  himself  under  social  security.  So 
we  are  not  trying  to  keep  anybody  out. 
We  are  putting  ourselves  under  social 
security.  We  propose  that  Federal  em- 
ployees be  under  that  program,  too. 

The  only  difference  Is  that  we  pro- 
pose that  Federal  employees  have  an 
oportunity  to  see  what  they  are  going 
to  get  in  return  for  what  they  are 
giving.  It  is  that  simple. 

I  hope  the  Stevens  amendment  will 
not  be  agreed  to,  but  I  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  vote  against  it  because 
the  Senator,  I  think,  may  want  to  vote 
against  it  himself.  It  gives  us  an  oppor- 
tunity to  demostrate  whether  we  are 
for  or  against  putting  Federal  employ- 
ees under  social  security. 

Bir.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  made 
that  statement,  because  I  want  to 
assure  the  Senate  that  had  we  been 
left  alone  with  the  Federal  civil  service 
retirement,  we  would  have  had  the 
same  freedom  to  deal  with  that  system 
as  the  social  security  system  has  had 
to  deal  with  its  system  and  we  could 
have  improved  it.  We  could  have  made 
it  responsive  to  the  needs  and  wishes 
of  our  society.  However,  the  social  se- 
curity question  having  come  first  and 
this  proposal  having  been  made  by  the 
Commission  in  order  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  the  social  security  system, 
they  have,  as  I  said  before,  made  the 
dvil  service  system  a  terminally  ill  pa- 
tient. I  think  we  can  still  revive  that 
system.  It  should  be  revived.  I  wel- 
come the  approval  of  this  amendment. 

What  it  will  do,  I  admit,  is  send  the 
social  security  sjrstem  reforms  back  to 
the  Commission  for  some  solution  to 


that  portion  of  their  insolvency  prob- 
lem that  is  related  to  the  payments 
that  would  come  from  new  Federal 
employees. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment, as  modified,  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  assistant  legidative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
HoLLiwos)  and  the  Senator  from  BAas- 
sachusetts  (Mr.  KsmrEDY)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  KsmncDT)  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  PRESIDING  0FFIC:ER  (Mr. 
RTJDMAir).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to 
vote? 

The  res^ilt  was  announced— yeas  12, 
nays  86,  as  follows: 


[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  47  Leg.] 

YISAS-12 

Andrews 

Mathlas 

Specter 

Burdlck 

McOure 

Stevens 

Eut 

Murfcowaki 

Symms 

Benin 

Sarttanes 
NAyS-8« 

Zorinsky 

Abdnor 

Oam 

Metsenbaum 

Armstrons 

Olenn 

MltcheU 

Baker 

Ooldwater 

Moynlhan 

Baucus 

Gorton 

Nicklei 

Bentsen 

Oraaaley 

Niinn 

Biden 

Hart 

Packwood 

BinsainaD 

Hatch 

PeU 

Boren 

Hatfield 

Percy     ' 

Bonnliwits 

Hawkins 

Premier 

Bradley 

Hecht 

Prozmlre 

Bumpen 

Heinz 

Pryor 

Byrd 

Helms 

Quayle 

Chafee 

Huddleiton 

Randolph 

Chiles 

Humphrey 

Rie^ 

Cochnui 

Inouye 

Roth 

Cohen 

Jackson 

Rudman 

Cranston 

Jepsen 
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NOT  VOTING-2 
HoUlngB  Kennedy 

So  Mr.  Stevens'  amendment  (17P  No. 
127),  as  modified,  was  rejected. 

UP  AMKNDlfKirr  NO.  138 

(Purpose:  To  require  the  establishment  of  a 
Social  Security  supplemental  retirement 
program  for  new  Federal  employees  by 
October  1,  1985,  and  to  provide  retirement 
credit  for  service  performed  by  new  em- 
ployees during  the  period  between  Decem- 
ber 31,  1983.  and  (X;tober  1, 1985) 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  SnvBra) 
proposes  an  unprinted  amendment  num- 
bered 128. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dlq>ensed  with. 

The  PRiSIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  language  to  be  proposed 
insert  the  following: 

"(cKl)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  remu- 
neration paid  after  December  31,  1983; 

"(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the 
term  'new  employee'  means  any  individual 
whose  service  is  employment  under  section 
210(aK5)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (as  ef- 
fective with  respect  to  remuneration  paid 
after  December  31,  1983)  and  section 
3121(bKS)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (as  effective  with  respect  to  remunera- 
tion paid  after  December  31, 1983). 

"(3)  Not  Uter  than  O^ber  1,  1986,  there 
shall  be  established  by  law  a  retirement  pro- 
gram that  provides  retirement  benefits 
which  supplement  benefits  payable  under 
tiUe  n  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  new 
employees. 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law— 

"(A)  new  employees  shall  not  pay  into  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  and  Disability 
Fund,  and  deductions  shall  not  be  withheld 
from  the  basic  pay  of  any  such  employee  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  into  such  fund: 

"(B)  if  a  retirement  program  is  established 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (3)  by  October  1. 
1985- 

"(1)  each  new  employee  shall,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  such  program,  be  given  credit  for 
service  performed  under  employment  by  the 
United  States  Oovemment  during  the 
period  beginning  January  1,  1984,  and 
ending  September  30,  1985.  or.  if  earlier,  on 
the  day  before  the  effective  date  of  such  re- 
tirement program:  and 

"(2)  no  payment  of  a  contribution  for  such 
retirement  program  shall  be  required  of 
such  employee  with  respect  to  such  service; 
and 

"(c)  if  no  retirement  program  is  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  paragraph  (3)  by  October 
1,1985- 

"(1)  each  new  employee  shall,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  subch^ter  m  of  chapter  83  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  be  given  credit  for 
service  performed  in  the  employment  of  the 
United  States  Oovemment  during  the 
period  beginning  January  1,  1984,  and 
ending  September  30, 1985; 

"(2)  no  payment  of  a  contribution  for  the 
purposes  of  such  subchapter  shall  be  re- 
quired of  such  employee  with  respect  to 
such  service;  and 

"(3)  clause  (1)  shall  not  apply  with  respect 
to  service  performed  by  such  employee 
under  employment  by  the  United  States 
Oovemment  after  September  30,  1985. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment,  now  that  the  Senate  has 
gone  on  record  that  it  does  not  en- 
dorse the  intent  of  the  Long  amend- 
ment, is  to  deal  with  the  problem  of 
new  civil  service  employees.  The  effect 
of  this  amendment  would  be  that  new 
civil  service  employees  would  be  cov- 
ered into  the  new  pension  system  that 
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we  will  enact  and  the  amendment  com- 
mits us  to  enact  that  by  October  1, 
1985.  They  would  not  have  to  contrib- 
ute between  now  and  1985.  or  untO  the 
plan  becomes  effective,  to  the  new 
system. 

We  have  cleared  this  with  the  Social 
Security  Commission  representative 
and  with  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget.  It  has  very  little,  if  any. 
budget  impact  because  the  main  plan 
that  is  under  consideration  to  replace 
the  dvll  service  retirement  system  is 
In  fact  a  noncontributory  pension 
system  which  uses  social  security  as  its 
first  base,  its  first  tier  and  the  noncon- 
tributory pension  system  as  the  second 
portion  of  the  plan. 

The  effect  of  this  would  be.  again, 
that  new  Federal  employees  would  be 
paying  into  social  security  as  is  con- 
templated by  the  Social  Security  Com- 
mission report. 

I  have  discussed  this  at  length  and 
my  friend  from  Louisiana  understands 
it. 

The  problem  that  we  have  is  dealing 
with  the  long  amendment.  The  Long 
amendment  is  backed  by  people  who 
do  not  want  to  see  civil  servants  pay 
into  social  security.  That  is  not  the 
Intent  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
but  that  is  the  intent  of  the  people 
who  seek  its  passage. 

My  amendment  requires  that  a  new 
supplemental  pension  for  civil  serv- 
ants be  enacted  into  law,  as  I  said,  by 
October  1,  1985.  AU  Federal  employees 
hired  after  December  31  of  this  year 
would  not  contribute  to  the  civU  serv- 
ice retirement  system.  Instead,  they 
would  be  in  the  social  security  system 
and  would  be  given  credit  in  the  new 
Federal  pension  system  from  the  date 
of  their  hire  without  regard  to  when 
the  system  becomes  effective. 

In  effect,  it  is  a  free  ride  for  new  em- 
ployees in  the  new  Federal  retirement 
system. 

If  Senators  vote  for  the  Long 
amendment  they  are  going  to  put 
social  security  coverage  for  civil  serv- 
ants in  the  political  year  of  1984  when 
It  is  going  to  become  an  issue  in  the 
Presidential  campaign  and  it  is  not 
going  to  happen.  It  is  not  going  to 
happen  in  a  Congress  that  is  divided 
politically  and  where  partisan  politics 
has  a  great  sway  In  an  election  year. 

Those  of  us  who  are  on  the  Civil 
Service  Subcommittee  here  and  on  the 
Civil  Service  Committee  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  know  we  have  a 
very  difficult  problem.  It  Is  worse,  as  I 
have  said  before,  than  the  social  secu- 
rity problem.  The  imfunded  liability 
of  the  civil  service  retirement  system 
Is  more  than  twice  as  much  as  the  pro- 
jected liability  of  the  social  security 
system,  and  we  are  working  hard,  after 
a  Presidential  commission  and  all  the 
work  that  has  gone  into  it,  to  reform 
the  social  security  system  which  has  a 
leaser  problem. 


Since  my  amendment  to  exclude 
Federal  employees  from  social  security 
failed,  my  new  amendment  assumes 
that  the  new  employees  would  be  cov- 
ered as  of  the  beginning  of  the  year 
pursuant  to  the  Commission  report. 
But  those  new  employees  would  not 
have  to  pay  both  social  security  and 
civil  service  retirement  contributions. 
To  do  so  would  be  quite  burdensome. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  will  now 
provide  protection  for  Federal  employ- 
ees since  that  last  vote  Indicated  the 
Senate  wishes  to  lower  civil  service 
employees  under  social  security.  This 
amendment  assures  retirement  pay- 
ment above  social  security  for  the  new 
employees  will  not  have  to  be  made 
until  October  \^1985.  or  the  date  in 
which  CongresPfenacts  the  new  pen- 
sion system  which  I  hope  is  substan- 
tially in  advance  of  that  time. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Bfo.  STEVENS.  I  yield. 
Bir.  WARNER.  Under  the  previous 
amendment  which  was  defeated,  it  was 
quite  clear  that  Members  of  Congress 
would  be  taken  out  from  under  social 
security  had  the  amendment  passed. 
Will  the  Senator  address  that  issue  in 
this  amendment? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  glad  the  Sena- 
tor mentioned  that  because  it  was  not 
clear.  It  was  not  until  after  I  offered 
the  amendment  that  staff  advised  me 
that  that  section  included  Congress. 

I  had  no  intention  under  that  last 
amendment  to  do  so.  This  amendment 
does  not  affect  Memliers  of  Congress 
at  all.  This  amendment  affects  new 
Federal  civil  servants  only. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  further,  there  was 
nothing  personal  intended  in  the  ques- 
tion. As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  one  of 
those  who  came  to  the  Senator  after 
the  vote  started,  and  pointed  it  out. 

Of  course,  our  distinguished  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  has 
amended  the  amendment,  of  which  I 
am  a  cosponsor,  which  does  not  affect 
Members  of  Congress. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  As  long  as  the  Mem- 
bers are  here,  we  ought  to  discuss  this 
because  the  bill  that  came  from  the 
House  includes  Members  of  Congress 
as  employees  within  the  social  security 
system. 

Currently  those  of  us  who  have  out- 
side income  beyond  our  Senate  salary 
pay  social  security  as  self-employed 
persons,  and  we  pay  more. 

The  House  bill  and  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  bill  save  money  for 
those  people  who  have  outside  income. 
It  punishes  those  who  do  not  have 
outside  income,  new  Members  of  Con- 
gress, those  who  do  not  take  honorar- 
ia, who  will  have  their  social  security 
contributions  increased. 

So  we  are  going  to  get  to  that  sub- 
ject before  the  day  is  over,  but  I  want 
to  assure  the  Senator  from  Virginia 


there  is  no  Intention  In  the  amend- 
ment to  deal  with  that  question. 

The  Senator  from  Louistana's 
amendment  preserves  the  intention  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  and 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee that  Members  of  Congress  will  be 
Included  as  employees  which,  as  I  said, 
will  save  money  for  most  Monbers  of 
Congress  who  have  outside  income. 
That  is  the  vast  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

Those  who  do  not  have  outside 
income,  it  will  increase  their  contribu- 
tions because  they  will  then  pay  as 
employees  into  the  social  security 
system  and  they  will  be  the  only  Fed- 
eral employees  who  are  ciurently  on 
the  rolls  of  Federal  emplojrment  who 
will  be  so  treated. 

I  do  think  that  ought  to  be  ad- 
dressed at  a  later  time.  This,  however, 
deals  only  with  new  employees  who 
contribute  to  the  civil  service  retire- 
ment system. 

I  do  believe,  and  I  hope  Members 
will  agree,  that  having  decided  that 
the  Social  Security  Conunission's  rec- 
ommendations that  civil  service  em- 
ployees must  pay  into  the  social  secu- 
rity fimd  was  correct,  they  now  should 
not  mislead  postal  and  civil  service  em- 
ployees to  believe  that  by  putting  this 
off  to  allow  the  Issue  to  go  over  into  a 
political  election  year,  that  Congress 
will,  in  fact,  change  that  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Social  Security  Commis- 
sion. I  believe  passage  of  my  amend- 
ment does  more  for  Federal  employees 
since  it  assures  them  that  there  will  be 
a  supplemental  pension  and  that  they 
will  receive  free  credit  in  that  system 
until  it  is  established. 

Mr.  GLENN,  li^.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  the  amendment 
offered  by  Senator  Long  to  provide 
that  social  security  coverage  of  new 
Federal  and  postal  employees  will  take 
place  in  January  1984,  as  mandated  by 
the  Finance  Committee's  social  securi- 
ty bill,  as  long  as  Congress  has  enacted 
a  supplemental  civil  service  retirement 
program  for  these  workers  by  that 
time.  I  urge  early  congressional  hear- 
ings on  this  important  issue  so  that  we 
are  able  to  meet  that  deadline.  If  we 
do  not,  social  security  coverage  would 
be  triggered  upon  enactment  of  legis- 
lation implementing  a  supplemental 
civil  service  retirement  plan. 

The  National  Commission  on  Social 
Security  Reform's  plan  assimied  the 
adoption  of  a  supplemental  retirement 
program  for  new  civil  servants.  The 
social  security  bill  reported  from  the 
Finance  Committee  assmnes  such  a 
plan.  The  purpose  of  this  amendment 
is  to  add  assurance  to  these  assump- 
tions that  both  parts  of  the  plan  will 
be  carried  out.  It  is  not  fair  to  Include 
new  Federal  employees  under  social 
security  without  providing  in  advance 
how  pension  benefits  will  be  protected. 
The  amendment  would  add  a  measure 


of  fairness  to  the 
and  finance  bill. 

Presmtly.  Federal  onployees  con- 
tribute 7  percent  of  their  salary  for  re- 
tirement. Workers  under  social  securi- 
ty contribute  5.4  percent  of  their  earn- 
ings covered  by  the  payroll  tax.  Both 
contribute  1.3  percent  of  salary  to 
medicare.  With  the  social  security  tax 
rising  next  year,  without  enactment  of 
a  suK>lemental  program,  new  Federal 
employees  will  be  contributing  14  per- 
cent of  their  salaries  to  civil  service, 
social  security,  and  medicare. 

I  have  always  been  supportive  of  leg- 
islation to  strengthen  the  independent 
retirement  sjrstem  of  civil  servants.  I 
view  current  retirement  benefits  as  de- 
ferred compensation  which  attract 
qualified  people  into  Government 
service— where  the  salary  might  not 
compete  with  the  profit  of  private  in- 
dustry. The  civil  service  retirement 
system  has  a  long  history  of  serving 
this  purpose.  Federal  employees  were 
not  Included  under  the  original  Social 
Security  Act  because  they  had  this 
program  of  retirement  protection. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee,  I  am  weU 
aware  that  President  Reagan's  past 
two  budgets  have  reduced  civil  service 
benefits  in  both  the  retirement  and 
health  programs.  The  administration's 
1984  budget  Includes  a  number  of  new 
proposals  harmful  to  both  current 
woriiers  and  retirees.  There  is  fear  on 
the  part  of  some  that  enactment  of 
these  budget-cutting  proposals  will  be 
demanded  as  a  price  for  White  House 
support  of  a  supplemental  retirement 
program  for  new  civil  servants. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  President 
endorsed  the  Commission's  proposal 
mandating  social  security  coverage  for 
new  Federal  and  postal  workers  3 
months  ago,  we  have  yet  to  see  any  ad- 
ministration proposal  for  establishing 
a  supplemental  retirement  program. 
There  are  no  White  House  or  other 
proposals  before  the  Congress  to  es- 
tablish a  plan.  We  do  not  have  any 
idea  of  what  such  a  plan  would  look 
like. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  Democratic 
member  of  the  Finance  Committee 
will  help  insure  that  Congress  will  con- 
tinue providing  financing  for  the 
present  civil  service  retirement  pro- 
gram, and  will  enact  a  responsible  plan 
for  new  workers  entering  Government 
service. 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
rise  in  full  support  of  the  amendment 
which  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Louisiana,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
has  offered  which  would  delay  manda- 
tory coverage  of  newly  hired  Federal 
employees  until  after  a  supplementary 
retirement  system  is  set  In  place  for 
civil  service  workers.  It  is  my  firm 
belief  that  this  change  would  vastly 
improve  a  very  controversial  provision 
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of  the  social  security  financing  pack- 
age without  substantially  altering  the 
National  Commission  on  Social  Securi- 
ty Reform's  recommendations. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  called  this  an 
Improvement  in  the  Federal  worker 
provision  because  I  firmly  believe  it 
will  ease  the  very  real  concerns  that 
many  men^bers  of  the  Federal  work 
force  and  retired  civil  servants  have. 

Under  current  law,  assuming  pass- 
sage  of  this  legislation,  new  Federal 
hires  and  former  civil  service  retire- 
ment system  participants  with  a  break 
in  service  of  more  than  1  year  would 
be  forced  to  pay  13.5  percent  of  their 
Income— 7  percent  to  go  to  the  civil 
service  retirement  system  and  6.5  per- 
cent to  the  social  security  system.  The 
same  contribution  would  be  exacted 
from  the  Federal  Government. 

We  all  know  the  strains  that  have 
been  placed  on  workers  and  employers 
as  the  result  of  recent  increases  in 
payroll  taxes— they  have  served  as  a 
disincentive  for  hiring  and  have  placed 
a  greater  burden  on  the  work  force- 
both  at  times  when  they  can  least  be 
afforded.  To  require  that  the  new  Fed- 
eral worker  almost  double  the  current 
contribution  for  retirement  wiU  place 
a  painful,  inequitable  and  unnecessary 
financial  burden  on  all  new  Federal 
workers. 

In  many  cases,  the  benefits  associat- 
ed with  a  Job  may  be  the  key  factor  in 
drawing  well-qualified  applicants  for 
openings.  This  provision,  as  currently 
constructed,  will  discourage  quality  in- 
dividuals from  coming  into  the  Feder- 
al work  force  due  to  the  uncertainty  of 
their  work-related  benefits. 

I  also  question  the  fairness  of  asking 
current  civil  service  workers  to  go  on 
the  "blind  faith"  that  the  Congress 
will  formulate  a  fair  method  for  guar- 
anteeing the  retirement  security  of 
our  public  servants— a  process  which 
we  know  will  take  a  considerable 
amount  of  time.  We  have  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  increased  administrative 
costs  which  may  result  from  the  inte- 
gration and  modification  of  the  38  cur- 
rent Federal  retirement  programs  so 
that  they  will  complement  the  social 
security  system.  I  think  this  is  far  too 
important  and  far  reaching  a  change 
to  legislate  with  so  many  loose  ends 
hanging. 

Mr.  President,  the  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission  states  that  the  in- 
clusion of  new  Federal  workers  in 
social  security  will  result  in  $9.4  billion 
in  new  revenues  to  the  system  through 
the  end  of  this  decade.  It  is  true  that 
half  of  these  revenues  will  come  from 
new  Federal  workers.  But  the  other 
half  will  be  taken  from  the  Federal 
Treasury.  No  consideration  has  been 
given  to  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment wiU  be  under  obligation  to 
pay  its  contribution  should  these  new 
workers  decide  to  participate  in  the 
supplemental  program  which  must  be 
developed.  We  have  no  knowledge  of 


the  budgetary  Implications  of  this  pro- 
vision. 

During  my  membership  on  the  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  Committee  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  ctmcluded  to  the  ctHnmlttee  in  a 
report  entitled  "The  Need  for  Overall 
Policy  and  Coordinated  Managonent 
of  Federal  Retirement  Systems,"  that 
the  extension  of  social  security  cover- 
age to  Federal  workers  will  require  a 
substantial  Increase  in  the  cash  re- 
quirements of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. It  is  Important  that  we  closely 
examine  what  these  cash  requirements 
will  be. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  think  it 
is  important  to  note  that  in  recent 
years  the  Federal  worker  and  dvll 
service  retiree  have  been  asked  to 
accept  considerable  reductions  in 
work-related  benefits  such  as  health 
insurance  and  retirement  income.  To 
once  again  ask  them  to  entrust  their 
present  and  future  security  on  the 
basis  of  the  promises  of  an  unpredict- 
able Congress  and  a  hostUe  adminis- 
tration is  patently  unfair.  The  least  we 
can  do  is  delay  coverage  of  new  Feder- 
al employees  imtil  a  supplemental  re- 
tirement system  is  in  place. 

If  the  Congress  is  able  to  address  the 
many  concerns  which  this  proposal 
has  raised  as  quickly  as  some  of  my 
colleagues  have  claimed,  then  there 
will  be  no  need  to  delay  coverage.  If 
we  are  not  able  to  enact  the  necessary 
changes,  there  is  no  Justification  for 
mandatory  coverage  while  so  much 
uncertainty  is  still  rampant.  I  urge 
adoption  of  the  Long  amendment.* 
•  Mr.  ROLLINGS.  ISx.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponser  of  the 
Long  amendment.  This  proposal  will 
simply  delay  enactment  of  social  secu- 
rity coverage  of  new  Federal  employ- 
ees tmtil  Congress  has  had  the  time  to 
thoroughly  review  and  implement  sup- 
plementary legislation.  It  wlU  not 
exempt  Members  of  Congress  and  the 
I*resident  from  coverage. 

While  we  all  recognize  the  urgency 
to  enact  social  seciulty  reforms,  we 
should  not  allow  that  urgency  to  stam- 
pede us  into  enacting  poor  policy.  And 
that  is  exactly  the  case  if  we  accept 
the  National  Commission  provision  to 
bring  new  Federal  employees  into  the 
social  security  system.  We  will,  in  es- 
sence, be  gutting  the  civil  service  re- 
tirement system  under  the  guise  of 
saving  social  security.  That  to  me  is  a 
very  bad  deal. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposal  to  bring 
new  Federal  employees  into  social  se- 
curity was  simply  not  thought  out.  For 
if  it  had  been,  it  would  never  have 
been  nuule  at  this  time.  The  proposal's 
costs,  in  both  financial  and  human 
terms,  simply  outweigh  its  benefits. 

First  of  all.  there  is  little  doubt  that 
this  is  a  poor  financial  bargain  for 
both  the  taxpayer  and  the  social  secu- 
rity system.  At  the  least,  some  or  all  of 
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the  $500  billion  unfunded  liability  of 
the  dvil  service  retirement  trust  fund 
will  have  to  be  funded  by  the  Federal 
Treasury.  Exactly  how  much  or  how 
little  is  open  to  dispute.  But  the  fact  is 
that  the  taxpayers  of  this  country— al- 
ready carrying  a  large  share  of  civil 
service  retirement  costs— could  be  ac- 
cepting an  additional  $500  billion  in 
debt  over  the  next  40  years  if  we  enact 
this  merger.  And  at  the  worst,  we  may 
not  only  be  accepting  these  new  costs, 
but    may    actually    be    exacerbating 
social   security's    problems    over    the 
long  run  by  bringing  millions  of  new 
beneficiaries  into  this  troubled  system. 
Second,  bringing  new  Government 
workers  into  social  security   at  this 
time  would  be  one  more  signal  to  the 
Federal  employee  that  he  is  really  a 
second  class  worker.  The  civil  servant 
is  already  lagging  behind  his  privat- 
sector  counterpart  by  13.9  percent  \x 
wages  and  he  is  possibly  facing  a  total 
wage   freeze   this   year.   Health   and 
other  benefits  have  been  cut  back  over 
the  last  2  years  and  this  spring  the  ad- 
ministration has  proposed  yet  another 
radical  set  of  changes  in  his  basic  re- 
tirement benefits.  And  now  to  top  all 
of  that  off,  the  Government  worker  Is 
seeing  the  civil  service  pension  system, 
which  has  existed  since  1920,  basically 
dismantled    in    the   name   of   saving 
social  security.  Certainly,  that  is  the 
wrong  signal  at  the  wrong  time  be- 
cause we  have  never  needed  a  compe- 
tent American  Government  more  than 
today.  And  the  only  way  to  insure  that 
competence  is  to  have  an  effective,  ef- 
ficient, and  sldlled  civil  service— not  a 
demoralized   work   force   under   con- 
stant attack. 

And  third,  this  proposal  is  backed 
more  by  anecdotes  than  by  facts.  By 
that  I  mean  that  there  seems  to  be  a 
notion  that  the  retired  civil  servent  is 
somehow  reaping  unearned  and  astro- 
nomical benefits  at  the  expense  of 
social  security— the  old  whipping  boy 
called  the  double-dipper.  But  the  facts 
show  that  what  may  have  once  been 
the  case,  is  not  necessarily  so  today. 
The  civil  servent  needs  to  pay  into 
social  secxirity  for  at  least  40  quar- 
ters—10  years— in  order  to  qualify  for 
benefits.  The  minimum  benefit,  which 
did  provide  a  windfall  to  certain  re- 
tired civil  servants,  was  eliminated  in 
1981.  The  public  pension  offset,  which 
we  enacted  in  1977,  is  scheduled  to 
take  effect  this  year.  And.  finally, 
other  provisions  of  this  bill  will  reduce 
any  windfall  a  retired  civil  servant 
might  reap  by  revising  the  so-called 
tilt  in  the  social  seciuity  benefit  for- 
mula. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  a  realist  and  un- 
derstand that  this  bill  is  going  to  be 
enacted  despite  my  reservations.  It 
simply  has  too  many  heavyweight  sup- 
porters, from  the  President  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House.  And  it  should 
be  enacted  because  we  simply  can  not 
let  social  security  go  under.  But  we 


should  not  rush  pellmell  into  a  mis- 
take regarding  the  civil  service  pension 
system.  And  oiir  amendment  will  give 
us  time  to  avoid  that  mistake. 

Our  amendment  simply  codifies 
what  is  assumed  in  the  bill— that  a 
supplementary  system  will  be  enacted 
to  protect  the  rights  of  Federal  em- 
ployees and  the  taxpayers.  Instead  of 
putting  the  cart  before  the  horse  by 
bringing  civil  servants  into  social  secu- 
rity before  we  have  enacted  legislation 
to  implement  this  change,  we  put  the 
cart  back  where  it  belongs.  This 
amendment  will  delay  coverage  of  new 
Government  workers  until  Congress 
has  passed  the  necessary  supplemental 
legislation.  This  will  not  only  protect 
the  civil  servant  but  also  the  taxpayer 
from  a  possible  fiscal  folly.  Once  we 
are  able  to  study  this  proposal— away 
from  the  crisis  atmosphere  that  sur- 
rounds this  bill— we  will  be  able  to 
carefully  assess  all  of  the  potential 
costs  and  benefits.  And  if  my  analysis 
proves  correct,  I  am  confident  that  the 
fiscally  shortsighted  aspects  of  the  po- 
tential merger  will  become  very  clear 
to  all  Members  of  the  Senate. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  civil  service  retire- 
ment system  has  been  in  need  of 
reform.  I  have  supported  and  spon- 
sored a  number  of  the  changes  we 
have  enacted  in  the  last  few  years  and 
I  will  carefully  review  any  reasonable 
proposals  made  in  the  future.  But 
what  the  committee  is  suggesting 
today  is  not  reform.  Instead,  it  is  what 
I  like  to  call  blind  faith  legislation. 
That  is.  we  are  asked  to  enact  a  huge 
change — one  that  could  cost  the  tax- 
payer, the  social  security  recipient, 
and  the  Federal  employee  billions  of 
dollars  in  the  future— on  the  faith 
that  all  of  these  potential  problems 
will  be  worked  out  after  the  law  is 
passed.  Well,  I  for  one  have  seen  the 
folly  of  that  route  in  the  past  and  do 
not  want  to  see  it  repeated  here.  Our 
amendment  will  prevent  that  from  oc- 
curring today  and  it  will  prevent  Con- 
gress from  being  steamrolled  into  en- 
acting a  shortsighted  piece  of  legisla- 
tion.* 

•  lix.  SASSEIR.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  sponsor  and  express  my 
strong  support  for  the  Long  amend- 
ment to  the  social  security  bill. 

This  amendment,  ably  described  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana, provides  that  new  Federal  em- 
ployees wlU  not  be  covered  under 
social  security  unless  and  until  legisla- 
tion is  enacted  that  would  provide  new 
Federal  employees  the  full  protection 
of  a  supplemental  civil  service  retire- 
ment system. 

This  is  an  eminently  fair  amend- 
ment, Mr.  President. 

It  recognizes  the  obligation  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  both  the  social 
security  system  and  the  civil  service 
retirement  system. 


It  recognizes  the  fact  that  we  must 
have  a  solvent  social  security  system 
that  will  meet  the  need  of  the  36  mil- 
lion Americans  who  depend  on  social 
security  for  basic  retirement,  survivor, 
and  disability  benefits. 

It  also  recognizes  the  fact  that  we 
have  a  solemn  obligation  to  maint4yn 
the  inteixity  of  the  civil  service  retire- 
ment system  for  the  more  than  1.7 
million  Federal  retirees  and  survivors 
currently  receiving  benefits,  and  the 
more  than  2.9  million  Federal  workers 
that  are  eligible  for  civU  service  retire- 
ment benefits. 

This  amendment  enables  the  Con- 
gress to  meet  its  obligation  to  social  se- 
curity beneficiary  and  civil  servant 
alike. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  we  have  been  on 
a  fast  track  on  social  security  legisla- 
tion. 

We  have  moved  on  this  legislation 
with  breathtaking  speed.  The  National 
Commission  on  Social  Security  made 
its  finsJ  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress on  January  20.  1983.  The  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  reported 
this  legislation  on  March  4.  1983,  and 
it  was  passed  by  the  House  on  BCarch 
9. 1983. 

And  here  in  the  Senate  we  are  on 
this  legifOation  less  than  2  months 
after  its  introduction. 

I  do  not  quarrel  with  the  speed  with 
which  we  are  considering  this  legisla- 
tion. We  must  have  a  social  secxirity 
bill  in  place  so  that  social  security 
chectu  can  continue  to  be  mailed  in 
July  of  1983  to  social  security  recipi- 
ents. 

But  it  is  a  fact  of  legislative  life  that 
whenever  this  Congress  moves  a  major 
bill  on  a  fast  track,  there  are  bound  to 
be  flaws  in  that  legislation. 

That  certainly  is  the  case  with  HJl. 
1900.  as  amended. 

Unfortimately,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives did  not  choose  to  have  a  fair 
and  open  debate  about  the  issue  of  the 
coverage  of  Federal  employees  under 
social  security. 

A  number  of  Congressmen  implored 
the  House  Rules  Committee  for  a  rule 
that  would  permit  an  amendment 
deaJing  with  the  issue  of  coverage  of 
new  Federal  employees  under  social 
security. 

That  proposed  rule  was  denied,  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  was  not 
able  to  debate  this  issue  in  its  consid- 
eration of  the  Social  Security  Act 
Amendments  of  1983. 

Fortunately.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
able  to  rectify  this  event  and  consider 
a  suitable  amendment  to  deal  with 
this  issue. 

And  in  that  regard,  I  commend  Sen- 
ator Long  for  bringing  this  amend- 
ment before  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  before  the  full  Senate 
today. 

Mr.  President.  I  support  this  amend- 
ment for  several  reasons. 


First,  there  is  a  matter  of  basic 
equity.  Federal  dvil  servants  are  right- 
ly oonoemed  that  coverage  of  new 
Federal  employees  may  eventually  un- 
dermine the  fiscal  integrity  of  the  cur- 
rent dvfl  service  retirement  systinn. 

Without  new  Federal  employees 
making  a  full  contribution  to  the  dvil 
aervioe  retiranent  system,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  fiscal  loss  to  the  Feder- 
al retirement  sjrstem  will  amount  to 
some  $640  billion  by  the  year  2022. 

In  essence,  passage  of  the  current 
legislation  without  the  Long  amend- 
ment could  result  in  back-door  de- 
struction of  the  civil  service  retire- 
ment system. 

That  is  not  fair.  Mr.  President. 

I  believe  that  one  of  the  major  at- 
tractions to  Federal  service  is  the  civil 
service  retirement  system.  We  have 
had  a  dvil  service  retirement  system 
for  some  63  years<  And  the  civil  service 
retirement  system  has  prompted 
many,  many  fine  people  to  come  into 
Federal  service. 

And  I  can  say  that  from  personal  ex- 
perience, Mr.  President,  because  my 
father  was  a  dedicated  civil  servant. 

We  must  not  break  faith  with  the 
Federal  employee  and  imdermlne  the 
civil  service  retirement  system. 

A  second  reason  for  my  support  of 
the  Long  amendment.  Mr.  President, 
is  the  fact  that  I  believe  we  do  not 
have  the  full  facts  of  the  fiscal  impact 
of  the  coverage  of  new  Federal  em- 
ployees on  social  security  financing. 

For  example,  when  the  Sodal  Secu- 
rity Commission  first  broached  the 
recommendation  for  the  coverage  of 
new  Federal  employees  under  social 
security,  they  suggested  that  it  would 
add  some  $21  biUion  to  the  social  secu- 
rity funds  between  1984  and  1988. 
Later,  in  testimony  t)efore  the  Con- 
gress, Chairman  Alan  Greenspan  re- 
vised that  estimate  downward  to  some 
$12.5  billion,  and  independent  analysis 
of  this  problem  notes  that  the  funds 
transferred  into  the  social  security 
system  would  only  be  some  $5.3  billion 
during  that  period. 

If  that  is  the  case,  lix.  President,  the 
fiscal  benefits  of  covering  new  Federal 
employees  under  the  social  security 
system  has  been  oversold.  Indeed,  if 
the  savings  have  been  so  overstated, 
we  could  have  adopted  other  alterna- 
tives—such as  pajring  for  the  adminis- 
trative costs  of  the  social  security 
system  out  of  general  revenue  for  in- 
fusing additional  revenues  into  the 
social  security  system. 

We  have  not  had  a  full  debate  over 
the  real  savings  of  Including  new  Fed- 
eral employees  into  the  social  security 
system,  and  that  is  another  reason  for 
not  going  forward  with  the  proposal  to 
cover  new  Federal  employees  under 
social  security. 

Finally.  Mr.  President.  I  support  the 
adoption  of  the  Long  amendment  be- 
cause as  it  stands  now.  in  January 
1984.  new  Federal  employees  will  be 


subject  to  a  retirement  contribution  of 
nearly  14  percent,  because  they  will  be 
covered  by  both  social  seciirity  and  a 
dvil  service  retirement  system. 

That  is  a  fiscal  burden  which  is  far 
too  great  for  Federal  workers.  It  will 
most  definitely  make  it  more  and  more 
difficult  to  attract  qualified  woricers 
into  the  Federal  service.  As  a  result  all 
Federal  services  wiU  stif  f  er  as  the  Con- 
gress further  deliberates  changes  to 
the  dvil  service  retirement  system. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  on  a  fast  track 
with  social  security  legislation.  But  in 
this  process  we  are  proceeding  to  make 
major  changes  in  the  dvil  service  re- 
tirement system  which  have  not  been 
the  subject  of  extensive  deliberations 
by  the  n.S.  Congress. 

Once  again  we  are  giving  short  shrift 
to  the  Federal  employee.  And  lest  we 
forget,  the  Federal  employee  serves  us 
all.  They  are  the  ones  that  mail  the 
social  security  checks  every  month. 
They  are  the  ones  that  maintain  our 
national  parks  and  forests.  They  are 
the  ones  that  investigate  and  control 
communicable  diseases.  Indeed,  Feder- 
al employees  provide  essential  services 
that  touch  practically  every  facet  of 
our  lives,  each  and  every  day. 

The  Long  amendment  simply  as- 
sures that  we  provide  the  Federal  civil 
servant  with  a  fair  deal  and  eventually 
develop  an  integrated  retirement 
system  that  does  not  bankrupt  the 
civil  servant  and  that  retains  the  basic 
integrity  of  the  civil  service  retirement 
system.* 

Mr.  DbCONCINI.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  past  2  years  this  adminis- 
tration has  conducted  a  sustained  cam- 
paign against  Federal  employees.  In 
1981,  the  Reagan  administration  suc- 
cessfully eliminated  the  twice-yearly 
COLA.  In  1982,  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration tried  to  cap  COLA'S  for  Feder- 
al retirees,  but  with  mixed  results.  I 
opposed  both  of  these  moves,  and  I 
continue  to  be  opposed  to  any  efforts 
to  undermine  the  integrity  of  the  civil 
service  retirement  system.  It  is  incum- 
bent upon  this  Congress  to  protect  the 
promised  benefits  to  those  who  are 
now  retirees  or  are  presently  contrib- 
uting to  the  civil  service  retirement 
system. 

I  reluctantly  support  those  provi- 
sions of  S.  1  which  place  newly  hired 
Federal  employees  under  social  securi- 
ty. And  I  only  do  so  because  of  the  na- 
tional imperative  of  preserving  the 
social  security  system.  However.  Con- 
gress has  an  obligation  to  provide  new 
Federal  hires  with  a  supplementur  re- 
tirement plan  before  placing  them 
under  the  social  security  system. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  franldy  disap- 
pointed that  the  Social  Security  Com- 
mission itself  did  not  recommend  a 
specific  supplemental  plan  for  new 
hires,  and  that  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee did  not  insist  on  such  a  plan  before 
bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor.  Howev- 
er. I  am  proud  to  cosponsor  Senator 


Lohg's  amendment  to  correct  this 
oversight.  The  amendment  requires 
that  new  hires  not  be  placed  imder 
social  security  until  a  supplemental  re- 
tirement system  for  new  hires  is  in 
place. 

Federal  employees  are  hard-working 
and  dedicated  public  servants.  And.  if 
we  pass  this  bill  without  Senator 
Long's  amendment,  the  toll  on  Federal 
employee  morale  will  be  enormous.  Be- 
sides, not  to  do  so  would  be  unfair. 

I  urge  my  coUeagues  to  Join  me  in 
supporting  Senator  Long's  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PELL.  BCr.  President.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  Join  my  distinguished  col- 
league Senator  Long  as  cosponsor  of 
his  amendment  to  defer  social  security 
coverage  for  newly  hired  Federal  em- 
ployees until  legiiOation  is  enacted  by 
Congress  to  provide  for  a  supplemen- 
tal civil  service  program  for  the  affect- 
ed newly  hired  Federal  workers. 

In  my  opinion,  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  Senator  Long  is  reasonable 
and  absolutely  essential  for  the  pro- 
tection of  both  current  and  newly 
hired  Federal  employees.  In  this 
regard,  it  is  important  to  emphasize 
that  the  National  Commission  on 
Social  Security,  while  mandating  cov- 
erage for  newly  hired  Federal  workers, 
specifically  recommended  that  these 
same  employees  be  afforded  the  pro- 
tection of  a  supplemental  civil  service 
retirement  system.  Regrettably,  no 
such  coordinated  coverage  and  protec- 
tion for  new  Federal  employees  exists 
or  has  been  proposed  to  Congress  for 
consideration. 

Equally  important,  the  amendment 
proposed  by  Senator  Long  will  not 
alter  the  essential  task  of  responding 
to  the  critical  social  security  financing 
issues  addressed  by  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Social  Security. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  President's 
Commission  on  Social  Seciuity  recom- 
mended social  security  coverage  for 
newly  hired  employees,  I  had  serious 
reservations  about  this  proposal,  par- 
ticularly when  considered  in  connec- 
tion with  the  other  major  proposals  by 
the  Reagan  administration  for 
changes  in  Federal  workers  retirement 
system.  In  my  opinion,  the  sum  total 
of  all  these  proposals  induding  the  re- 
tirement age  and  contributions  to  the 
S3^tem  would  place  an  extraordinary 
burden  on  Federal  employees. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  these  proposals 
including  the  coverage  of  newly  hired 
Federal  employees,  would  clearly 
threaten  the  future  of  the  civil  service 
retirement  system.  That  would  be  a 
tragic  loss  not  only  to  Government 
workers,  but  also  to  the  public  which 
depends  upon  qualified  Federal  work- 
ers for  essential  services. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  admin- 
istration's proposal  to  dramatically 
revise  the  entire  civil  service  retire- 
ment system,  and  the  uncertainty  of 
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any  meaningful  supplemental  retire- 
ment coverage  for  new  Federal  em- 
ployees, I  am  pleased  to  Join  Senator 
\jama  as  oosponsor.  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues  to  vote  for  this  amendment 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  have  the 
yeas  and  nays  been  ordered  on  the 

amoidment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  They 
have  not. 
Mr.  LONG.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 

nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
l£r.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  does  not  reach  the  prob- 
Ion  that  prompted  me  to  offer  my 
amendment  and  my  cosponsors  to  sup- 
port it. 

Of  these  three  possibilities  we  have 
facing  us.  the  committee  bUl,  the  Ste- 
vens substitute,  or  the  Long  amend- 
ment, only  the  Long  amendment 
would  link  social  security  coverage  to 
the  enactment  of  a  supplemental  civil 
service  program.  The  Stevens  substi- 
tute makes  coverage  under  social  secu- 
rity mandatory  whether  or  not  a  sup- 
plemental civil  service  program  has 
been  enacted,  and  that  is  the  problem 
with  it. 

Mandating  social  security  coverage 
for  new  Federal  employees  means  that 
the  Congress  will  have  to  modify  the 
civil  service  retirement  program  for 
those  employees  in  order  to  avoid 
their  paying  14  percent  into  two  pro- 
grams with  similar  protection.  Present 
Federal  employees  are  apprehensive 
that  the  need  to  enact  a  supplemental 
dvil  service  program  will  provide  the 
administration  with  an  opportunity  to 
press  for  its  proposals  to  make  sub- 
stantial changes  in  civil  service  retire- 
ment for  present  employees.  That 
would  not  be  to  the  advantage  of  those 
employees.  In  other  words,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Long  amendment  is  to  seek 
to  have  the  supplemental  program  leg- 
islated in  a  situation  of  legislative  neu- 
trality, where  there  wm  not  be  a 
Sword  of  Damocles  hsmging  over  the 
onployees,  where  they  will  not  be 
badly  prejudiced  when  they  undertake 
to  press  for  a  program  which  they 
think  is  to  their  best  advantage. 

The  Stevens  amendment  would  ad- 
dress that  problem  because  social  secu- 
rity coverage  would  be  mandated  even 
if  Congress  should  fail  to  act  on  the 
supplemental  civil  service  program.  I 
believe.  Mi.  President,  we  have  demon- 
strated by  our  vote  that  the  majority 
of  the  Senate  does  feel  new  Federal 
onployees  should  be  imder  social  secu- 
rity. Those  who  did  not  feel  that  way 
had  the  opportunity  to  vote  that  way 
and  so  voted.  Those  who  did  feel  that 
way  had  the  opportunity  to  vote  for  it. 
Now  we  have  an  opportimity  to  see 
how  many  Senators  feel  that  there 
should  be  social  security  coverage,  who 
think  it  ought  to  be  in  a  situation  of 


legislative  neutrality  where  Federal 
employees  can  see  what  they  will  get 
in  return  for  what  they  are  giving— or 
should  it  be  in  a  situation  where  they 
are  prejudiced,  because  they  are  going 
to  be  prejudiced  under  the  Stevens 
amendment,  and  they  should  not  be 
prejudiced. 

I  hope  the  Stevens  amendment  will 
not  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  Is  correct  In  saying 
that  we  Just  demonstrated  by  a  vote  of 
86  to  12  that  Federal  employees 
should  not  l)e  exempt.  I  hope  that 
message  will  not  be  lost  on  the  House 
conferees  when  they  go  to  conference 
on  this  bill. 

I  think  we  might  Just  as  weU  lay  it 
all  out  on  the  table.  In  the  House  they 
took  a  lot  of  heat  on  whether  or  not  to 
do  anything  about  Federal  employees, 
and  they  decided  to  stick  with  the 
Social  Security  Commission. 

Let  us  face  it.  they  are  not  too  anx- 
ious to  do  that  and  have  the  U.S. 
Senate  say,  "Well,  that  was  all  right 
for  the  House,  but  we  are  in  the 
United  States  Senate  so  we  can  Just 
cut  the  ground  out  from  under  them." 
I  want  the  conferees  on  the  House  side 
to  know  there  was  a  vote  of  86  to  12 
not  to  exempt  Federal  employees,  and 
I  think  we  have  laid  that  groimdwork. 
It  was  bipartisan.  It  was  what,  7  to  1, 
so  it  is  a  strong  indication  of  where 
the  sentiment  In  the  Senate  is.  I  want 
my  House  colleagues  to  know  there  is 
no  backing  off  in  the  general  sense  by 
the  U.S.  Senate. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  the  Stevens 
amendment  is  a  good  Idea— I  wish  I 
had  thought  of  It  myself— but  it  Is  a 
good  idea,  and  It  does  protect  the  con- 
cerns of  Federal  employees.  Federal 
employees  do  have  some  legitimate 
concerns  and  they  deserve  to  l>e  pro- 
tected. They  are  hard-working  people. 
I  told  some  of  the  Federal  employee 
leaders  that  I  do  not  want  Republicans 
all  to  stand  up  and  vote  against  the 
Federal  employees  so  that  all  the 
Democrats  can  vote  for  the  Federal 
employees.  But  if  that  Is  the  price  of 
getting  a  social  security  package,  then 
I  gruess  we  have  to  do  the  best  we  can. 
We  have  as  much  interest  in  Federal 
employees  as  anyone  else,  and  I  hope 
we  have  demonstrated  that  or  will 
demonstrate  that. 

I  believe  the  Stevens  amendment  as 
a  compromise  is  a  good  one.  It  deals 
with  the  key  criticisms  leveled  by  the 
opponents  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion's recommendation  to  cover  newly 
hired  Federal  employees.  It  would  deal 
with  the  possible  double-taxation 
problem  begiiming  in  January  1984, 
and  it  would  deal  with  a  potential  loss 
of  revenue  to  the  civil  service  retire- 
ment system. 

I  am  aware  that  if  the  committee  biU 
were  enacted  as  Is,  and  there  were  no 
further  congressional  action.  Federal 
employees  hired  on  or  after  January  1, 


1984.  woiild  be  required  to  pay  both 
the  current  7  percent  contrfbutioii  to 
the  dvil  service  retirement  fund,  and 
the  social  security  tax  which  wHl  be  7 
percent  under  our  bilL 

I  strongly  believe  that  a  supplonen- 
tal  plan  can  be  developed  before  the 
coverage  is  extended  on  January  1, 
1984.  and  I  wlU  cooperate  in  any  way 
that  I  can  to  achieve  that  end. 

However,  this  provision  would  assure 
future  Federal  employees  that  they 
will  not  have  to  pay  both  the  social  se- 
curity tax  and  the  dvil  service  retire- 
ment contribution  in  the  event  the 
creation  of  a  supplemental  system  is 
delayed,  even  if  the  delay  is  until  Oc- 
tober 1.  1985.  more  than  2Vi  years 
from  now. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  cannot  be- 
lieve we  caimot  put  together  a  package 
in  2Vi  years,  and  I  know  the  problem 
now.  There  is  an  election  in  1984.  as 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  pointed  out 
earlier.  But  I  believe  that  in  2^  years, 
as  slowly  as  Congress  moves  at  times, 
we  can  address  this  problem.  I  know  it 
is  a  very  sensitive  problem.  I  know 
there  are  a  lot  of  people  on  each  side 
who  do  not  know  which  way  to  go,  but 
I  think  a  plan  can  be  completed  in  2Vt 
years. 

The  Stevens  amendment  also  ad- 
dresses a  concern  of  many  of  the  crit- 
ics who  say  the  civil  service  retirement 
system  will  go  broke  when  the  new 
Federal  employees  are  siphoned  off  to 
the  social  security  system.  Under  this 
amendment,  if  a  supplemental  retire- 
ment system  is  in  place  by  October  1, 
1985,  newly  hired  Federal  employees 
would  receive  retroactive  credit  to  the 
new  system.  Likewise,  the  new  supple- 
mental system  would  receive  the  reve- 
nues foregone  by  having  had  new  Fed- 
eral hires  temporarily  excluded. 

On  the  other  hand.  If,  by  October  1, 
1985,  the  new  supplemental  system 
has  not  been  enacted,  such  retroactive 
credit  and  contributions  would  be 
made  to  the  regular  civil  service  retire- 
ment system. 

Finally,  to  those  who  are  concerned 
that  this  amendment  could  Jeopardize 
the  dvil  service  retirement  fund.  I 
have  been  informed  that  the  civil  serv- 
ice retirement  fimd  could  continue  to 
pay  benefits  for  20  years  without  any 
contributions  from  new  employees.  I 
am  not  suggesting  that  the  system 
should  go  without  new  income,  only 
that  If  there  is  some  temporary  period 
during  which  new  Federal  hires  are 
not  contributing  to  the  civil  service  re- 
tirement system,  it  will  not  go  broke  as 
alleged  by  some. 

I  would  say  to  those  who  do  not  like 
the  Stevens  amendment,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  would  prefer  to  go  with 
,  what  we  have  in  the  Senate  bill  and 
what  we  have  in  the  House  bill,  but 
that  is  not  the  choice  we  have.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  believes  that  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  may  have  a 


majority.  If  he  has  a  majority,  then  we 
have  a  problem.  It  may  be  a  problem 
we  can  address  in  conference,  it  may 
be  the  end  of  the  sodal  security  pack- 
age, but  we  do  not  know  that  yet. 

So  I  would  suggest  to  those  who  say. 
"Well,  this  goes  too  far;  we  shouldn't 
do  this  much  for  Federal  employees; 
they  ought  to  be  treated  like  everyone 
else  in  the  system."  I  believe  the  Ste- 
vens approach  is  a  moderate  m)proach 
to  try  to  solve  the  problem. 

It  is  going  to  be  fair  to  new  hires 
coming  into  the  system,  it  Is  going  to 
be  fair  to  those  on  the  Commission, 
fair  to  the  Congress,  and  others  who 
have  tried  to  put  together  this  pack- 
age. I  hope  we  might  adopt  the  Ste- 
vens amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  ISi.  President.  I 
want  to  emphasize  what  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  Just  said.  We  have  had 
lengthy  discussions  with  Members  of 
the  House  concerning  the  problems 
dealing  with  the  dvil  service  retire- 
ment system.  We  have  a  tentative 
agreement  that,  instead  of  looking  for 
a  Presidential  Commission  to  deal 
with  a  future  replacement  for  the  cur- 
rent system,  we  will  seek  to  hire  a  con- 
sultant or  consultants  Jointly  between 
the  House  and  Senate  committees, 
that  we  will  have  the  system  and  its 
problems  studied  and  It  will  l>e  studied 
on  the  basis  that  social  security  will  be 
the  first  portion  of  a  civil  servant's  se- 
curity for  life  after  he  or  she  leaves 
the  Federal  employment. 

The  difficulty  with  that  is  that  we 
have  no  timeframe  to  work  on.  no  real 
compulsion  for  the  Congress  to  act,  or 
no  reason  for  the  Government  em- 
ployee organizations  to  support  that 
effort  if  the  Long  amendment  passes. 
Because  all  they  need  to  do  is  oppose 
the  creation  of  a  new  system  for  re- 
tirement of  civil  servants  and  they  will 
never  be  included  under  social  securi- 
ty, notwithstanding  that  last  vote  of 
the  Senate. 

I  am  at  a  loss  for  words  to' explain 
how  those  of  us  who  have  the  respon- 
sibility to  deal  with  the  subject  can 
deal  with  it  if  the  Long  amendment 
passes.  All  you  have  to  do  is  look  at 
the  statements  that  are  being  made  by 
leaders  of  those  employee  organiza- 
tions to  understand  that  they  wUl  not 
support  any  new  system  so  long  as 
they  are  assured  that  they  will  not  be 
included  under  social  security  until 
that  new  system  is  enacted. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  Members  of 
the  Senate  to  support  this  amend- 
ment. It  will  mean  that  we  will  work 
on  a  system  and  have  it  in  place  and. 
in  the  meantime,  all  new  employees 
who  come  into  the  Federal  civil  service 
system  will  get  credit  in  the  new 
system  without  paying  into  it  and  they 
will  not  have  to  pay  for  two  retirement 

systems.       

•  Mrs.  KAS8EBAUM.  ISi.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  offer  my  support  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  Senator  Sts- 
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vnra.  This  amendment  addresses  what 
I  believe  to  be  a  serious  problem  with 
the  bill  as  written.  The  bill  prvnrldes 
for  social  security  coverage  of  FMeral 
employees  hired  after  December  31, 
1983.  as  recommended  by  the  National 
Commission  on  Social  Security 
Reform.  The  Commission  and  spon- 
sors of  S.  1  have  assumed  that  a  sup- 
plemental pension  program  will  be  es- 
tablished to  assist  in  meeting  the  re- 
tirement needs  of  new  Federal  hires. 
The  bill  itself  does  not.  however,  es- 
tablish such  a  supplemental  pro- 
gram-as this  effort  was  deemed  to  be 
outside  the  scope  of  the  social  seciulty 
financing  issue. 

Considerable  concern  has  been  ex- 
pressed about  problems  which  could 
occur  should  a  supplemental  pension 
program  not  be  enacted  prior  to  Janu- 
ary 1,  1984.  It  has  been  assumed  that 
new  Federal  employees  would  then  Ije 
in  the  position  of  paying  both  social 
security  and  civil  service  retirement 
payroll  taxes.  Such  a  taxload.  which 
would  approach  14  percent  of  salary 
for  nearly  all  new  employees,  would 
clearly  impose  an  unfair  and  unneces- 
sary burden  on  new  Federal  employ- 
ees. An  alternative  where  new  hires 
would  pay  only  social  security  payroll 
taxes  would  relieve  the  financial 
burden,  but  leaves  open  questions  as 
to  the  adequacy  of  retirement  cover- 
age during  the  period  in  which  a  sup- 
plemental plan  is  t>eing  developed. 

I  support  universal  coverage  under 
social  security,  as  I  believe  there  are  a 
nimiber  of  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
including  all  workers  in  a  single,  porta- 
ble retirement  sjrstem.  Universal  cov- 
erage avoids  situations  where  individ- 
uals who  work  in  both  public  and  pri- 
vate   Jobs    during   their   careers   are 
under-  or  over-compensated  upon  re- 
tirement relative  to  other  workers.  In- 
dividuals who  work  only  a  few  years  in 
Federal  positions  receive  little,  if  any, 
civil  service  retirement  t)enefits,  while 
their   public   employment   years   are 
counted  as  zero-earnings  years  for  pur- 
poses of  social  security.  Consequently, 
their  social  security  benefits  are  lower 
than  those  provided  workers  with  the 
same    overall    career    earnings    who 
spent  their  working  lifetimes  in  the 
private  sector.   On  the   other   hand. 
Federal  workers  who  also  work   for 
short  periods  in  private  employment 
frequently  receive  social  security  bene- 
fit levels  which  are  disproportionately 
high.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
social    security    benefit    formula    is 
weighted  to  favor  low-income  workers. 
In  my  conversations  with  Federal 
workers  about  universal  coverage,   I 
have  indicated  my  support  for  the  con- 
cept but  have  also  noted  two  factors  I 
feel  are  crucial  to  any  legislation  in 
this  area.  First.  I  have  emphasized  my 
strong  endorsement  of  the  approach 
taken  in  this  measure,  whereby  social 
seciirity  coverage  is  extended  only  to 
new  employees— not   to   the   Federal 


work  force  as  a  whole.  I  believe  that 
attempting  to  indude  current  workers 
would  have  created  complex  admteis- 
tratlve  problems  and  could  potentially 
have  Jeopardized  the  value  of  oontri- 
butions  already  made  to  the  Federal 
retirement  system.  Second.  I  have 
stated  my  commitment  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  good  supplemental  penstcm 
program  for  new  employees.  Social  se- 
curity is  not,  nor  was  it  ever  intended 
to  be,  the  sole  source  of  an  adequate 
retirement  income.  When  the  program 
was  created,  it  was  intended  to  serve  as 
a  supplement  to  private  pensions  *n^ 
individual  savings.  Consequently,  the 
Federal  Oovenunent  as  an  enu>loyer 
has  the  responsibility  to  provide  sup- 
plemental pension  benefits  compara- 
ble to  those  made  available  by  private 
employers. 

Obviously,  it  is  my  hope— and  I  am 
sure  the  hope  of  all  of  us  here— that 
Congress  can  develop  a  supplemental 
plan  prior  to  December  31.  I  intend  to 
support  expeditious  action  on  such  a 
plan  in  whatever  way  I  can.  Should  we 
be  unable  to  accomplish  this  goal. 
however,  the  amendment  now  liefore 
us  does  offer  assurance  that  new  VeA- 
eral  employees  will  be  adequately  pro- 
tected. The  amendment  offers  credits 
to  employees  liired  after  December  31 
toward  whatever  supplemetal  program 
is  enacted,  retroactive  to  their  date  of 
hiring.  Consequently,  If  we  do  not.  for 
example,  enact  a  supplemental  plan 
until  say  July  1984.  individuals  hired 
in  January  would  receive  6  months' 
worth  of  credit  in  the  new  system. 

I  wish  it  were  possible  to  giiarantee 
that  by  some  date  certain  a  supple- 
mental plan  would  be  in  place.  Be- 
cause there  is  no  mechanism  for 
making  such  an  assivance,  this 
amendment  represents  our  best  effort 
at  providing  for  new  Federal  employ- 
ees without  necessitating  a  delay  in 
the  implementation  of  universal  cover- 
age. 

I  realize  that  many  would  prefer 
that  social  security  coverage  not  be  ex- 
tended to  the  Federal  work  force  until 
a  plan  was  in  place.  In  concept,  I  agree 
that  this  is  a  good  approach;  but,  in 
practical  effect.  I  fear  it  would  mean 
the  eventual  abandonment  of  univer- 
sal coverage  Itself.  The  amendment 
before  us  offers  the  advantage  of  up- 
holding the  intent  of  efforts  to  delay 
implementation— to  assure  supplemen- 
tal pension  protection  of  new  Federal 
hires— without  Jeopardizing  implemen- 
tation of  universal  coverage. 

Looking  to  the  future,  I  hope  that 
Congress  and  Federal  employees  can 
work  together  in  a  positive  maimer  to 
shape  a  sound,  supplemental  system. 
Universal  coverage  will  be  a  reality, 
and  we  need  to  turn  our  efforts  toward 
assuring  that  it  operates  smoothly  .• 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
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ment  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 

ICr.  LEVIN.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes. 
Mr.  LEVIN.  Is  the  opposite  point 
true.  then,  that  the  12  Senators  who 
voted  for  your  amendment  should 
then  vote  for  the  Long  amendment? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  is  a  good  point. 
The  impact  of  the  last  amendment 
was  to  dononstrate  that  the  Senate 
opposes  the  basic  assumption  of  the 
Long  amoidment. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  But  the  12  Senators  who 
supported  the  Stevens  amendment 
and  are  opposed  to  employees  coming 
under  social  security  should  all  then 
vote  for  the  Long  amendment? 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  the  others  vote  the 
other  way,  we  will  talie  that. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  rhetoric.  I  intend  to  support 
my  own  amendment. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  beg  the  Senator's 
pardon? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  supported  the  last 
one  and  I  support  this  one.  I  do  not 

think  they  are  inconsistent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
SnvKHS).  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call 
theroU. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  MOTNIHAN  (when  his  name 
was  called).  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote 
I  have  a  live  pair  with  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kerkedt).  If 
he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  "nay."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote, 
I  would  vote  "yea."  Therefore.  I  with- 
hold my  vote. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mrs.  Hawkins), 
is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeCom- 
cim),  the  Senator  from  South  Caroli- 
na (Mr.  HoLUNGS),  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.   Kchhedt), 

are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cha»o).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  45, 
nays  50,  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  48  Leg.] 
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PRESENT  AND  GIVING  A  UVE  PAIR,  AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED-1 
Moynihan.  against 
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kolUngs 
Kennedy 


DeCondnl 
Hawkins 

So  Mr.  Stevkks'  amendment  (UP  No. 
128)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote. 
Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 
The   PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Kansas  is  recognized. 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 

a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  caU  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  ma- 
jority leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  think, 
in  conferring  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  that  he  is 
agreeable  to  having  a  voice  vote  on 
this  matter  and  I  think  we  are.  There 
is  no  point  in  taking  the  time  of  the 
Senate,  I  believe. 

Have  the  yeas  and  najrs  been  ordered 
on  the  Long  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  the  yeas  and  nays 

be  vacated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
draw that  request. 
Mr.  President,  I  renew  my  request. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  objection?  Hearing  none,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiftiui 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  126)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
(Later,  the  following  occurred:) 
Bdr.  BTRD  addressed  the  Chair. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Democratic  leader  is  reeocUted. 
Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  President,  the  Senate  earlier 
today  agreed  by  voice  vote  to  a  Long 
amendment  to  include  new  Federal 
employees  imder  social  security  only 
after  the  Congress  enacts  a  supple- 
mental civil  service  program  for  those 
employees. 

Bftr.  President,  I  voted  against  the 
two  amendments  that  were  offered  by 
Mr.  Stsvbhs  intending  to  vote  for  the 
Long  amendment.  That  vote  was  by 
voice  vote. 

I  want  the  Record  to  show  that,  had 
it  been  by  rollcall  vote,  I  would  have 
voted  for  the  Long  amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
statement  appear  immediately  after 
the  voice  vote  in  the  bill,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  any  other 
Senators  who  wish  to  make  similar 
statements  be  permitted  to  put  in  the 
Record   such    similar   statements   at 

that  place  also. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair.  Mr. 
President,  I  want  to  express  the  hope 
that  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  stand  firm  in  support  of  that 
amendment  in  conference. 

I  want  this  statement  to  appetu*  also 
immediately  following  the  voice  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  have  my  name  recorded 
following  the  minority  leader  as  one  of 
those  Senators  who  would  have  voted 
for  the  Long  amendment.  As  a  cospon- 
sor  of  the  Long  amendment  I  would 
have  voted  aye  on  a  rollcall  vote.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Senate  approved  this 
amendment  because  it  provides  "fair- 
ness" to  the  new  public  employees.  I 
urge  the  Senator  from  Kansas  to  in- 
clude this  provision  in  the  final  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  say  for  the  information 
of  others  who  may  not  have  heard  my 
request,  I  asked— and  the  Senate 
agreed  to  my  request— that  any  other 
Senators  may  put  similar  statements 
in  the  Record  at  that  point. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marlcs  of  the  minority  leader  and  also 
add  my  hopes  that  our  conferees  when 
they  meet  with  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  this  issue  will  adhere  to 
oiu-  wishes  relative  to  the  Long  amend- 
ment. I,  too,  am  a  cosponsor,  support- 
ed ahd  would  have  voted  for  the  Long 
amendment  had  it  been  a  rollcall  vote. 


I  certainly  appreciate  the  remaite  of 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  on 
this  point. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  the  most  controversial  and  dif- 
ficult issues  faced  by  the  Senate  in  its 
consideration  of  the  social  security 
amendments  has  been  the  question  of 
including  Federal  employees  under  the 
social  security  system,  and  the  related 
question  of  a  supplementsjy  retire- 
ment system  for  them.  This  kind  of 
dual  coverage  is  what  exists,  in  most 
cases,  in  the  private  sector.  It  has  been 
a  debate  of  extreme  importance  to 
Federal  employees,  who  are  particular- 
ly concerned  about  the  future  solven- 
cy of  the  civil  service  retirement 
system. 

In  approaching  this  question,  two 
major  considerations  were  uppermost 
in  my  mind.  First  was  the  need  to  ad- 
dress the  fiscal  crisis  facing  the  social 
security  sjrstem— one  which  must  be 
addressed  if  benefit  checks  are  to  go 
out  this  July  and  if  future  benefici- 
aries are  going  to  be  assured  of  their 
social  security  benefits  in  later  years. 
My  second  concern  was  an  absolute 
commitment  to  protect  the  solvency  of 
the  current  Federal  employee  retire- 
ment system  and  provide  for  a  fair  and 
affordable  retirement  package  for  new 
Federal  employees. 

Mr.  President.  I  supported  the  Ste- 
vens amendment  which  retained  the 
Social  Seciirity  Commission's  recom- 
mendation to  include  Federal  employ- 
ees under  social  security,  but  also 
mandated  supplementary  coverage 
under  either  the  existing  or  a  new  civil 
service  retirement  system  for  Federal 
workers.  I  felt  this  compromise  offered 
an  equitable  resolution  to  the  dilemma 
we  faced:  Saving  the  social  security 
package,  but  not  at  the  expense  of 
Federal  employees.  This  amendment 
failed.  With  the  defeat  of  this  amend- 
ment. Mr.  President.  I  want  to  state 
my  support  for  Senator  Long's  amend- 
ment which  wiU  delay  mandatory  cov- 
erage for  new  Federal  employees 
under  social  security  until  Congress 
enacts  a  supplementary  retirement 
system  for  them. 

Mr.  BOREN.  WiU  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  jrleld? 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  wlU  be  glad  to  yield 
to  my  friend  from  Oklahoma. 

ytr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
want  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia and  the  Senator  from  Arlcansas. 
As  a  cosponsor  of  the  Long  amend- 
ment. I  also  voted  against  the  two  pre- 
ceding Stevens  amendments  because 
of  my  support  for  the  Long  amend- 
ment. I  Join  in  voicing  the  hope  that 
the  conferees  will  reflect  the  Senate 
viewpoint  of  strong  support  for  the 
Long  amendment,  keeping  faith  with 
those  in  the  civil  service  system  who 
have  been  assured  that  we  will  put  in 
place  an  appropriate  supplemental 
system,    having    this    action    taken 


before  we  began  the  payment  into 
social  security  by  new  civil  service  em- 
ployees. 

I  strongly  endorse  the  statements 
that  have  Just  been  made  by  the  mi- 
nority leader  and  by  the  Senator  from 

Arkansas. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  yield? 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  my  friend  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia.  I  was  a  cosponsor 
of  the  Long  amendment.  I  strongly 
supported  that  amendment.  I  am 
hopeful,  Mr.  President,  and  optimistic 
that  our  conferees  will  stand  firm  in 
support  of  the  Long  amendment  in  the 
course  of  the  conference  that  will 
ensue  following  the  passage  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  earlier  today  agreed  by  voice 
vote  to  a  Long  amendment  to  include 
new  Federal  employees  under  social 
security  only  after  the  Congress 
enacts  a  supplemental  civil  service  pro- 
gram for  those  employees. 

Mr.  President,  I  voted  against  the 
two  amendments  that  were  offered  by 
Mr.  Stevens  intending  to  vote  for  the 
Long  amendment.  That  vote  was  by 
voice  vote. 

I  want  the  Record  to  show  that  had 
it  been  by  rollcall  vote,  I  would  have 
voted  for  the  Long  amendment. 
Mr.  LEVIN  addressed  the  Chair. 
The   PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Michigan  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
should  like  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  the  minority  leader.  I 
hope  that  the  conferees  will  support 
the  Long  amendment  with  as  much 
vigor  as  if  it  had  been  adopted  by  a 
rollcall  vote. 

Mi.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  amendment  of  the 
able  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long),  I  would  like  to  state  for  the 
Record  that  if  given  the  opportunity  I 
would  have  voted  for  the  proposal.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  on  the  committee 
to  support  the  amendment  In  the  con- 
ference with  the  House. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  join  my 
colleague  from  West  Virginia  in  sup- 
porting the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana.  If  a  rollcall  were  or- 
dered, I  would  have  voted  "aye." 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  earlier  today  agreed  by 
voice  vote  to  a  Long  amendment  to  In- 
clude new  Federal  employees  under 
social  security  only  after  the  Congress 
enacts  a  supplemental  civil  service  pro- 
gram for  those  employees. 

Mr.  President,  I  voted  against  the 
two  amendments  that  were  offered  by 
Mr.  Stevens  intending  to  vote  for  the 
Long  amendment.  That  vote  was  by 
voice  vote. 
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I  want  the  Raooio  to  show  that  had 
it  been  by  rollcall  vote,  I  would  have 
voted  for  the  Long  amendmoit. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
tended to  vote  in  favor  of  the  amoid- 
ment  by  my  colleague  from  T.nni«i«Tifl 
to  assure  that  a  supplementary  pen- 
sion system  be  in  place  before  new 
Federal    employees    are    covered    by 
social  security.  Had  there  been  a  roU- 
call  recorded  vote.  I  would  have  voted 
in  favor  of  the  amendment 
Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 
The   PRESIDING    OFFICER.   The 
Senator  from  ^^wnsan 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  If  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  we 
have  about  a  half  a  dozen  amend- 
ments left,  and  I  am  going  to  encour- 
age my  colleagues  who  have  those 
amendments  to  use  the  fnintmnm 
amount  to  time.  We  need  to  get  to  con- 
ference hopefully  by  5  o'clock  this 
afternoon.  If  we  cannot  make  it  by  5 
o'clock,  we  will  probably  just  postpone 
the  conference  until  tomorrow. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  DOLE.  Yes,  I  yield. 
Mr.   STENNLS.   Mr.   President,   we 
need  order.  We  need  quiet,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, please. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  May 
we  have  order  in  the  Senate,  please. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
tome? 
Mr.  DOLE.  Yes,  I  yield. 
Mr.    BAKER.    Mr.    President,    the 
manager  of  the  bill  Is  absolutely  cor- 
rect  

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     I 
wonder  if  the  majority  leader  wiU 
withhold? 
Mr.  BAKER.  Yes,  I  withhold. 
The  PRESIDING   OFFICER.   May 
we  have  order,  please. 

Senators  will  please  desist  discus- 
sions so  that  we  loight  hear  the  major- 
ity leader.  Staff  will  take  their  places 
on  the  seats  in  the  rear  of  the  Cham- 
ber. 
The  majority  leader  is  recognized. 
Bdr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  President,  the  manager  of  the 
bill  is  absolutely  right.  It  Is  3:30  In  the 
afternoon.  The  day  Is  n4>Idly  slipping 
away  from  us.  If  we  have  any  possibili- 
ty at  all  of  recessing  tomorrow,  as  I 
hope  we  do,  we  have  to  get  this  bill 
out  and  be  prepared  to  go  to  confer- 
ence yet  tonight.  If  the  House  is  wiU- 
ing  to  do  that.  There  are  not  many 
amendments  left.  In  all  candor,  the 
major  battles  have  now  been  fought. 

I  urge  Senators  either  not  to  call  up 
their  amendments  or  to  do  so  prompt- 
ly and  to  consider  those  cases  where  a 
voice  vote  will  suffice. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 
Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 
The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 
Senator  from  Kansas  is  recognised. 
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Blr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Presldait.  let  me  say 
to  my  ooUeacues  that  I  think  we  all 
would  like  to  finish,  but  some  of  us  are 
coof  erees.  We  do  not  want  to  stay  here 
unto  midnii^t  to  aoccHnmodate  Sena- 
U»s  who  have  statonents  that  can  be 
imt  in  the  Raooso  so  that  when  we  go 
off  to  the  conference  others  go  home 
tobed. 

If  Senators  would  like  to  have  the 
conferees  meet  this  evening,  they 
should  let  us  try  to  expedite  the  proc- 
ess. We  are  well  aware  of  the  amend- 
ments. We  are  prepared  to  accept  a 
couple  of  them  and  try  to  defeat  the 
others. 

On  that  basis.  I  think  the  Senator 
frtHD  Montana  is  ready  to  offer  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  BAUCUS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  is  recognized. 

Mi.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
about  to>  offer  an  amendment  that 
deals  with  the  withholding  provisions 
applying  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

AMZHDICEirr  HO.  S37 

(Purpose:  To  eliminate  the  changes  made 
with  respect  to  the  payment  schedule  for 
State  and  local  governments) 
Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  printed  amendment  No.  527. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER    (Mr. 
Stafford).   The   amendment   will   be 
stated. 
The  bill  clei*  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Baucus) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  527: 

On  page  W  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted,  beginning  with  line  19,  strike  out 
all  through  page  100,  line  5. 

Redesignate  sections  149  through  152  of 
the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  as  sec- 
tions 148  through  151,  respectively. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Staffobs).  Is  there  a  sufficient 
second?  There  is  a  sufficient  second. 
The  years  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  really  quite  simple.  It  is 
to  repeal  a  mistake  that  the  commit- 
tee made  when  we  considered  this 
bill— that  is.  section  148. 

Under  present  law.  States  are  re- 
quired to  collect  social  security  taxes 
withheld  by  local  subdivisions  on  a 
monthly  basis.  That  is.  States  must 
collect  within  30  days  after  the  end  of 
the  month,  the  withholding  deposits 
of  local  governments  attributable  to 
the  employees  they  have  worldng  for 
them.  That  is  the  present  law. 

The  committee  decided,  late  one 
night,  with  no  discussion,  no  hearings, 
and  no  examination  whatsoever,  to  ac- 
celerate that  withholding  so  that 
there  would  be  13  withholding  periods 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year.  This  is  the 
result  if  we  adopt  section  148  which 
requires  that  the  deposit  requirements 
of  the  States  and  aU  local  govem- 
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ments  be  the  same  as  they  would  be  if 
they  were  private  employers. 

That  means  that  IRS  regulations 
with  respect  to  withholding  of  payroll 
taxes  for  private  employers  would  be 
applied  suddenly  to  State  and  local 
governments.  This  means  these  large 
and  small  government  Jurisdictions 
will  face  not  a  monthly  withholding 
requirement  but  instead  will  have  to 
deposit  up  to  as  many  as  eight  times  a 
month. 

I  understand  that  the  committee 
would  like  to  find  some  additional  rev- 
enue. I  think  that  is  probably  the 
reason  why  it  was  adopted  by  a  close 
vote  In  the  committee.  But  the  point 
is.  as  I  said,  that  this  came  up  in  the 
middle  of  the  night.  I  do  not  think  it 
makes  sense,  and  it  should  not  be  in 
this  bill. 

The  National  Commission  did  not 
consider  this.  The  House  did  not  con- 
sider it.  The  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee did  not  consider  it.  No  committee 
in  Congress  in  the  last  several  years 
has  considered  it. 

I  think  all  of  us— at  least,  most  of 
us— want  to  maintain  the  National 
Commission  package.  We  do  not  want 
to  break  the  package.  We  do  not  want 
to  adopt  amendments  which  will  have 
the  effect  of  breaking  the  package 
apart.  We  Imow  the  importance  of 
social  security.  We  know  the  impor- 
tance of  the  system,  and  we  are  doing 
what  we  can,  with  aU  due  respect  and 
with  credit  to  all  involved,  particularly 
the  Commission  members  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  the  Senate,  to 
maintain  that  package. 

We  have  rejected  amendments  in 
the  Senate  which  probably  would 
break  up  the  package,  and  in  this  body 
we  have  adopted  amendments  which 
do  not  break  up  the  package.  This  is 
not  an  amendment  which  breaks  the 
package.  ^  ^d.  by  definition,  it  could 
not  be,  bt  use  it  was  not  part  of  the 
Commissioi:'s  pacluige.  The  Commis- 
sion did  noi  discuss  it.  They  did  not 
pay  any  attention  to  it;  neither  has 
anyone  else,  except  for  the  committee 
late  at  night,  after  just  a  few  mo- 
ments' discussion. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  there  is  a 
good  reason  why  the  Commission  did 
not  consider  this.  There  Is  a  good 
reason  why  no  other  body  considered 
it.  That  reason  is  that  this  provision,  if 
it  is  kept  in  the  law— section  148— will 
create  absolute  chaos  for  States  and 
local  governments. 

First  of  all,  we  do  not  know  what  the 
responsibility  of  the  States  is.  The 
States,  if  the  section  stays  in  the  law, 
will  be  held  accountable  and  liable  for 
the  late  payments  of  school  boards, 
counties,  cities— all  the  municipal  Ju- 
risdictions involved  here.  They  cannot 
afford  that  UabUity. 

More  important,  it  is  unclear  wheth- 
er mS  regvdations  would  apply  direct- 
ly to  States  here  or  whether  States, 
themselves,   could   enact   regulations 


wplytng  to  local  Jurisldlctlons.  It 
would  be  absolute  chaos.  That  is  why 
States  and  local  governments  do  not 
want  section  148  to  stay  in  the  bilL 
And  that  is  the  reason  why  we  should 
strike  that  section. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  also  a  good 
reason  why  the  Commission  did  not 
consider  this  package.  There  is  a  little 
history  behind  this  provision.  Before 
1978,  States  and  local  governments 
withheld  payroll  taxes  and  submitted 
those  withholdings  to  the  Government 
on  a  quarterly  basis,  four  times  a  year. 
That  was  the  law.  Then,  in  1978.  the 
Treasiury  had  a  bright  idea— and  we  all 
know  that  the  Treasury  is  looking  for 
whatever  ways  it  can  find  to  obtain  ad- 
ditional revenue.  The  Treasury,  on  its 
own.  because  it  could  do  so  under  the 
law  in  1978.  tried  to  implement  the 
provisions  that  are  in  section  148. 

At  that  time,  in  1978.  we  in  Congress 
were  deluged  with  legitimate  com- 
plaints by  our  local  government 
people.  State  and  local  governments. 
They  legitimately  and  properly  point- 
ed out  the  problems  this  provision 
would  provide  for  people.  So,  at  that 
time.  Congress  agreed.  After  compre- 
hensive hearings.  Congress  then,  by 
law.  said.  "OK.  we  will  change  the  law. 
We  will  speed  up  the  collection,  but  we 
wlU  only  go  to  a  monthly  basis."  That 
is  the  present  law. 

So  my  point  is  that  the  only  time 
Congress  has  considered  this  in  any 
way  at  all,  the  only  time  there  were 
hearings,  the  only  time  the  country 
had  the  opportunity  to  know  what  was 
involved  here.  Congress  very  definitely 
decided  against  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 148  that  are  presently  contained 
in  the  committee  bill.  That  Is.  Con- 
gress decided  that  States  and  local 
governments  should  withhold  on  a 
monthly  basis,  and  that  is  the  law. 
That  is  why  the  National  Commission 
did  not  touch  it.  That  is  why  the 
House  did  not  touch  it.  That  is  why  no 
one  else  here  has  decided  to  change 
present  law.  except  for  the  committee, 
after  a  few  moments  of  discussion,  late 
at  night,  when  the  committee  consid- 
ered this  bill.  Probably  the  reason  why 
that  committee  adopted  the  provision 
was  that  it  picked  up  some  additional 
revenue  over  a  decade— $2.2  billion. 

In  my  Judgment,  we  should  keep  the 
pacluige  seciu%,  and  by  keeping  the 
package  secure,  let  us  not  enact 
amendments  that  break  the  package. 
Similarly,  let  us  not  enact  amend- 
ments which  are  not  needed  and 
which  will  cause  unnecessary  chaos. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  obvi- 
ously Is  supported  by  the  States  and 
by  various  munlcipai  organizations— 
the  National  Governors  Association, 
the  National  Conference  of  State  Leg- 
islatures, the  National  League  of 
Cities,  and  many  others.  I  will  not  list 
all  the  other  organizations  that  sup- 
port this  amendment. 


I«t  me  omdude  this  point  by  saying 
that  this  amendment  Is  the  only  major 
departure  that  the  committee  has 
taken  from  the  National  Commission 
parage.  There  are  some  minor  vari- 
ations, but  this  Is  the  only  major  de- 
parture. 

I  think.  Mr.  President,  that  we 
should  correct  that  oversight,  correct 
that  mistake,  correct  that  misguided 
action  that  the  committee  took  that 
night  Let  us  stay  with  the  package. 
Even  though  we  do  get  some  addition- 
al revepue  for  the  trust  funds  with 
this  provision,  it  is  going  to  cause  abso- 
lute chaos  and  be  absolutely  impossi- 
ble to  administer,  and  we  do  not  need 

With  that,  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  Senate  agrees  and  votes  with  me 
in  striking  this  provision,  because  I 
think  it  will  help  us  avoid  a  lot  of 
problems  that  otherwise  we  are  going 
to  face  down  the  road. 

I  yield  the  floor. 
•  Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  Senator  Baucus  that 
would  remove  the  proposal  to  acceler- 
ate State  and  local  government  depos- 
its of  social  security  taxes  withheld 
from  employees'  paychecks  from  the 
social  security  bill. 

Under  ciirrent  law.  social  security 
taxes  withheld  for  State  and  local  em- 
ployees must  be  deposited  within  30 
days  after  the  end  of  the  month  in 
which  the  applicable  wages  were  paid. 
This  gives  States  time  to  collect  with- 
held taxes  from  the  various  local  gov- 
ernments within  their  jurisdiction.  Be- 
cause States  guarantee  payment  of 
these  taxes,  this  time  period  is  crucial. 
The  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
however,  has  included  in  its  bill  a  pro- 
vision that  would  put  State  and  local 
governments  on  an  accelerated  deposit 
schedule  identical  to  that  which  gov- 
erns private  business.  This  proposal  is 
not  included  in  the  Social  Security 
Commission's  recommendations  and  is 
not  a  part  of  the  House  version  of  this 
legislation. 

Many  towns  in  my  State,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, while  very  small,  would  be  re- 
quired to  deposit  these  taxes  every  3 
dajrs  under  this  proposal.  These  are 
towns,  in  many  cases  with  part-time 
governments,  which  may  only  meet 
once  or  twice  per  month,  at  which 
time  all  bills  ue  paid.  These  are  not 
towns  with  expensive  and  fancy  com- 
puter systems  that  make  it  easy  to 
complete  these  transactions  on  time, 
they  are  run  by  dedicated  people  who 
would  simply  not  be  able  to  keep  up 
with  the  administrative  burden  this 
proposal  would  impose. 

Delaware  is  hardly  unique  in  this  sit- 
uation, Bfr.  President.  The  same  ap- 
plies to  small  towns  and  counties 
throughout  America. 

And  then  there  is  the  burden  we 
would  place  upon  the  States  through 
this  provision.  States  must  guarantee 
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payment  of  these  taxes— but  would 
clearly  have  great  difficulty  in  collect- 
ing withheld  taxes  from  many  of  the 
towns  and  counties  within  their  Juris- 
diction. In  addition,  it  is  clear  that  it 
will  be  very  difficult  for  States  to  turn 
the  money  they  collect  back  aroimd  to 
the  Federal  Government  within  the 
time  this  provision  would  allot  The 
National  Conference  of  State  Social 
Security  Administrators  estimates 
that  the  interest  and  penalties  on 
States  arising  from  elimination  of  the 
current  30-day  period  would  amount 
to  $400,000  annually. 

It  is  important  Mr.  President,  that 
we  find  a  solution  to  the  social  securi- 
ty problem  that  imposes  no  undue 
hardship  on  anyone  from  whom  we 
demand  sacrifice.  I  believe  the  propos- 
al to  accelerate  State  and  local  depos- 
its of  social  security  taxes  violates  this 
principle.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  reject 
the  Armstrong  substitute  and  i4>prove 
the  Baucus  amendment.* 

CP  AMKIfDlCEirr  ItO.  12* 

(Purpose:  To  permit  units  of  local  govern- 
ment to  make  payments  of  social  security 
taxes  directly  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury) 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  as  a 
substitute  for  the  Baucus  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wlU  be  stated. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  caU  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  biU  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Arm- 
STKORG)  proposes  an  unprinted  amendment 
numbered  129. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  language  proposed  to  be 
stricken,  insert  the  following: 

Sk.  148.  (aXl)  Subsections  (e),  (h),  (J), 
a),  (r),  (s),  and  (t)  of  section  218  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  are  repealed. 

(2KA)  Section  205(cKlKDXl)  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "(or  on  reports 
filed  by  a  State  under  section  218(e)  or  regu- 
lations thereimder)". 

(B)  Section  206(cX5KP)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  clauses  (11)  and  (111). 

(C)  Section  218(fXl)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (eX2),  any  agreement"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "Any  agreement". 

(b)  Section  3121(bX7)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  exclusions 
from  employment)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "shall  not  apply  in  the  case  or*  in  the 
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matter  preoediDr  subpangraph  (A)  and  tn- 
serttng  in  lieu  thereof  "shaD  not  apply  In 
the  case  of  aenrioe  Included  under  an  agree- 
ment under  section  218  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act,  or  In  the  case  or. 

(cXl)  Chapter  31  of  such  Code  (the  Feder- 
al Insurance  Contributltms  Act)  to  MMi^^^wt 
by  redesignating  section  3136  as  aeetloa 
3127,  and  by  Inserting  after  section  3135  the 
following  new  section : 

"^cc  iiM.  acnnow  »  me  cask  op  staii  and 
liOCAL  GovmnnNTAL  niFunma 

"In  the  case  of  the  taxes  imposed  by  this 
chapter  with  respect  to  services  perfonned 
in  the  employ  of  a  State  or  any  political 
subdivision  thereof,  or  In  the  employ  of  any 
Instrumentality  of  a  State  or  political  subdi- 
vision thereof  which  is  wholly  owned  there- 
by, the  return  and  payment  of  the  taxes 
may  be  made  by  the  Governor  of  such  State 
or  such  agents  as  he  may  designate.  The 
per8<m  making  such  return  may,  for  conven- 
ience of  administration,  make  payments  of 
the  tax  Imposed  by  section  3111  with  re- 
spect to  such  service  without  regard  to  the 
contribution  and  benefit  base  limitation  in 
section  3121(aXl).". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  subchapter  C 
of  chapter  21  of  such  Code  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  last  item  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  3126.  Returns  in  the  case  of  State  and 
local  governmental  employees. 
"Sec.  3137.  Short  title.". 

(dXl)  Section  6205(a)  of  such  Code  (relat- ' 
Ing  to  adujustment  of  tax)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  followlnr 

"(5)  State  as  mPLOTXR.— For  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  in  the  case  of  remuneration 
received  during  any  calendar  year  from  a 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof  or  any 
InstrumentaUty  which  is  wholly  owned 
thereby,  the  Oovemor  of  the  State  and 
each  agent  designated  by  him  who  m«k»ff  a 
return  pursuant  to  section  3126  shall  be 
deemed  a  separate  employer.". 

(2)  Section  6413(a)  of  such  Code  (reUting 
to  adjustment  of  tax)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(5)  Stati  as  Eia»u)Txii.— For  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  in  the  case  of  remuneration 
received  during  any  calendar  year  from  a 
Bute  or  poUUcal  subdivision  thereof  or  any 
instrumentality  which  is  wholly  owned 
thereby,  the  Oovemor  of  the  State  and 
each  agent  designated  by  him  who  makes  a 
retiun  pursuant  to  section  3126  shall  be 
deemed  a  separate  employer.". 

(3)  Section  6413(cX2XB)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  applicability  in  case  of  certain  gov- 
ernmental employees)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(B)  State  employees.— For  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  in  the  case  of  remuneration 
received  during  any  calendar  year  frt>m  a 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof  or  any 
Instrumentality  which  is  wholly  owned 
thereby,  the  Governor  of  the  State  and  ' 
each  agent  designated  by  him  who  makes  a 
return  pursuant  to  section  3126  shall  be 
deemed  a  separate  employer.". 

(e)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shaU  apply  with  respect  to  service  per- 
formed after  December  31. 1983. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Blr.  President  I     ' 
shall  undertake  to  explain  the  amend- 
ment. 

At  the  present  time,  when  those 
local  Jurisdictions  which  are  covered 
by  social  security  submit  their  social 
security  taxes,  they  do  so  through 
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thdr  icflDective  States.  There  is  an  ele- 
ment of  Injustice  in  reqiilitag  a  more 
rapid  deposit  of  the  withholding  pro- 
ceeds when  they  have  to  run  it 
through  the  States.  It  literally  puts 
the  States  in  the  position  of  having  to 
collect  it  faster  than  seems  fair. 

So  the  straightforward  way  to 
handle  it  would  be  as  suggested  by  this 
substitute  amendment,  and  that  is  to 
sinu>ly  let  the  local  Jurisdictions 
report  their  social  security  taxes  di- 
rectly to  the  IRS  Just  as  they  present- 
ly do  the  taxes  which  they  withhold 
for  Federal  income  tax.  In  other 
words,  that  is  going  to  put  the  local  Ju- 
risdictions, the  municipalities,  and  so 
on,  on  exactly  the  same  footing  as  any 
private  employer. 

We  should  bear  in  mind  that  some  of 
these  Jurisdictions  are  fairly  small.  A 
few  of  them  may  even  be  as  small  as 
the  inaii  businesses  that  are  covered 
by  the  Social  Security  Act,  and  so  it  is 
important  to  recognise  that  earlier 
amendments  which  we  luive  added  to 
this  bill  do  liberalize  the  treatment  of 
ffyn^"  business  enterprises  and  asstmi- 
ing  the  adoption  of  the  substitute, 
which  is  now  before  us,  the  local  Juris- 
dictions would  benefit  from  the  same 
kind  of  liberalized  treatment.  In  other 
words,  we  are  not  trying  to  impose  a 
severe  duty  upon  these  local  Jurisdic- 
tions with  respect  to  their  deposit  re- 
quirements. Indeed,  all  we  are  seeldng 
to  do  in  the  original  amendment  as 
the  Finance  Committee  amended  it 
and  the  substitute  which  I  have  sent 
to  the  desk  is  simply  to  say  that  mu- 
niclpaUties.  States,  anyone  that  is  cov- 
ered should  be  on  the  same  footing. 

If  we  should  for  some  reason  fail  to 
adopt  the  substitute  and  in  turn  adopt 
the  Baucus  amendment,  we  would  re- 
store the  present  situation  which  is  to 
give  more  favored  treatment  to  units 
of  local  government  than  we  give  to 
private  employers. 

This  does  not  seeorlundamentally 
Just  to  me  that  the  State  and  local  Ju- 
risdictions, particularly  since  they 
tend  to  have  greater  financial  re- 
sources and  greater  resources  of  ad- 
ministration and  data  processing  and 
so  on,  are  ^ven  a  better  break  than  we 
give  to  small  business  concerns.  It  Just 
does  not  make  sense  to  me  that  the 
local  gas  station  has  to  report  its  social 
security  withholdings  and  pay  those 
into  the  Treasury  faster  than  does, 
say,  a  mimldpidlty  or  State  govern- 
ment. So  that  is  the  issue  involved. 

To  s\un  up,  the  substitute  amend- 
ment would  provide  that  the  IRS,  not 
the  Social  Security  Administration. 
would  collect  FICA  taxes  from  the 
State  and  local  government  imlts.  The 
rules  for  the  frequency  of  FICA  depos- 
its would  be  the  same  as  those  which 
apply  to  private  employers,  and  those 
rules  already  apply  to  the  deposit  of 
withheld  income  taxes  by  State  and 
i  governments. 


And  as  I  pointed  out  a  moment  ago, 
they  have  been  liberalized  by  an  earli- 
er amendment  which  we  have  adopted. 

Finally,  each  local  government  could 
be  treated  as  a  separate  employer  for 
the  purposes  of  deposit  of  FICA  taxes 
at  the  option  of  the  Governor  of  the 
State. 

With  that  word  of  explanation,  I 
urge  adoption  of  the  substitute 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  im- 
derstand  the  good  faith  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado.  He  Is  saying  that  the 
States  would  not  collect  withheld 
taxes  but  rather  each  local  govern- 
ment subdivision,  each  local  govern- 
ment entity  would  deal  directly  with 
the  Federal  Government. 

Frankly.  Mr.  President,  that  is  not 
even  a  baby  step  toward  solving  the 
problem.  It  does  not  meet  the  objec- 
tions that  I  have.  It  would  not  meet 
the  objections  of  the  school  districts, 
of  the  counties,  of  the  cities,  of  the 
towns,  of  all  the  municipality  subdivi- 
sions that  are  most  directly  affected 
by  this  amendment. 

The  main  problem  here  is  really  that 
this  is  something  that  has  to  be 
worked  out.  Perhaps  it  could  be 
phased  in.  We  need  a  hearing.  We 
need  some  fuU  discussion,  not  to 
debate  it  forever,  but  at  least  some  dis- 
cussion where  mayors  and  officials 
from  entities  and  subdivisions  as  small 
as  school  districts  can  come  to  us.  talk 
to  us,  u)  both  bodies  on  both  sides  of 
the  Capitol,  so  we  can  work  out  some- 
thing that  makes  sense  to  them. 

We  cannot  do  this  here.  We  did  not 
discuss  it.  We  Just  enacted  it,  and 

Beyond  that  there  is  another  point 
that  has  not  been  mentioned:  For  the 
next  fiscal  year  these  governments 
have  to  pay  an  additional  pajrment. 
There  will  be  13  monthly  payments  in- 
stead of  12.  Considering  the  desperate 
financial  straits,  that  most  States  and 
most  local  government  entitles  are  in 
these  days  with  the  recession,  and  so 
forth,  I  do  not  think  this  Is  a  proper 
time  to  add  this  additional  financial 
burden  to  them. 

So  what  I  am  saying,  Mr.  President, 
is  as  much  as  I  would  like  to  adopt  and 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 
I  cannot.  If  his  substitute  is  adopted, 
my  earlier  amendment,  according  to 
the  Parliamentarian,  falls.  All  we  will 
have  done  then  is  say  keep  the  present 
provisions,  section  148.  except  that 
States  do  not  collect;  everything  else  is 
the  same. 

As  I  say,  that  does  not  really  go  to 
the  heart  of  the  problem.  That  Just 
touches  the  first  little  bit  of  the  prob- 
lem but  does  not  go  to  the  heart  of  the 
problem.  So  we  have  not  really  done 
anything.  We  are  kind  of  wasting  our 
time  here.  It  is  for  those  reasons  that  I 


must  not  agree  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  President,  I  therefore  strongly 
urge  that  we  do  not  adopt  that  provi- 
sion. It  does  not  go  to  the  problem  and 
I  think  that  we  should  not  agree  to  it. 
On  that  score,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  substi- 
tute amendment. 

The     PRESIDINO     OFFICER.     Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 
There  is  a  sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  BAUCUS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  as  well  as  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  for  helping  to  get 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
unless  there  is  something  further,  I 
think  the  issue  is  clear.  The  Senator 
from  Montana  has  made  some  good 
points.  It  seems  to  me  the  most  per- 
suasive issue  is  we  should  not  treat 
States  and  local  Jurisdictions  differ- 
ently than  we  treat  private  employers. 
That  does  not  diq?ute  some  of  the 
points  that  he  has  made.  It  Is  Just  a 
question  of  how  you  feel  about  it. 

I  feel  everyone  should  be  treated  the 
same.  So  I  am  ready  to  vote  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  Is. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
except  to  say,  yes,  there  is  an  equity 
argmnent  here.  Private  employers 
have  to  pay  as  frequently  as  eight 
times  monthly  and  they  pay  according 
to  certain  riiles.  Why  should  not  State 
and  local  governments?  That  is  the 
equity  argiunent  that  has  a  lot  of 
appeal. 

The  problem  is  we  are  going  much 
too  quickly.  We  do  not  know  what  we 
are  doing  here.  It  is  going  to  cause  ab- 
solute chaos  for  all  these  little  enti- 
ties. What  is  the  school  district  going 
to  do?  It  does  not  know  what  is  going 
on  here.  The  school  district  and  every 
other  government  entity  is  used  to 
dealing  with  the  State  because  under 
present  law  they  submit  to  the  States 
and  they  deal  with  the  States.  States, 
too.  have  30  days  within  which  to  col- 
lect on  the  withheld  payroll  taxes  that 
each  of  those  local  subdivisions  pro- 
vide. 

Now,  if  we  adopt  the  substitute 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado. States  and  particularly  local  sub- 
divisions are  not  going  to  know  what 
in  the  world  is  going  on  here.  They 
will  have  to  deal  directly  with  the  IRS 
and  deal  with  all  the  redtape  and  all 
the  mess  of  problems  the  employers 
have  to  deal  with.  I  Just  suggest  we 
possibly  should  ease  into  this,  have  a 
transition  period. 

The  only  way  I  know  of  doing  that  is 
to  have  a  hearing  on  the  subject.  Let 
us  address  it  and  iron  out  the  Idnks 
and  the  problems  that  obviously  are 
going  to  arise  because  we  know  what 
happened  in  1978  when  a  similar 
change  was  suddenly  proposed. 


We  in  the  Congress  looked  at  tt.  and 
said.  "Yea.  let  us  move  it  from  quarter- 
ly to  monthly  withholding,  but  let  us 
not  go  any  further.  Monthly  collec- 
tions by  the  States  is  what  makes 
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As  I  said,  that  is  also  probably  why 
the  National  CmnmiBsion  did  not  ad- 
dress this  question  because  when  Con- 
greas  addressed  it  earlier  it  knew  what 
the  situation  was. 

Frankly,  BCr.  President,  I  am  Just 
here  to  try  to  talk  a  UtUe  common- 
sense.  I  do  not  particularly  carry  water 
for  local  governments  or  for  States. 
for  that  matter.  Sure,  we  would  like  to 
add  some  more  money  to  the  trust 
fund.  But  let  us  be  reasonable.  Let  us 
not  be  draconlan,  let  us  not  be  tyran- 
nical, let  us  not  be  dictatorial.  Let  us 
try  to  keep  that  partnership  with  the 
local  governments  that  we  need  to 
have  in  this  country  If  we  are  going  to 
woiiE  together  and  solve  problems. 

Fundamentally  we  should  work  with 
people,  work  with  local  governments, 
and  then  we  will  resolve  that  equity 
argument  which  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  mentioned. 

Therefore.  I  think  we  ought  not  to 
agree  to  the  substitute.  I  lu^  my  col- 
leagues to  agree  to  the  underlying 
main  amendment,  hold  the  hearings, 
and  let  us  get  on  with  It  so  that  we  will 
solve  the  problem  reasonably. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clei^  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  caUed  the  roU. 

B4r.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
HoLLDfcs)  and  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  KxtfifEDT)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
SracTKK).  Is  there  any  other  Senator 
In  the  Chamber  who  wishes  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  49, 
nays  48,  as  follows: 


[RoUc&U  vote  No.  49  Leg.] 


Amistraoc 

Baker 

BoKhwlts 

Ctaafee 

Chitei 

Coehnn 

Cohen 

Danforth 

Dole 

Domenld 

Durenberger 


TEA8-49 

Hatfield 

Hawklna 

Hecht 

Heim 

Helma 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackion 

Jepaen 

Johnston 

Kaf  hauni 


Oam 

Ooidwater 

Oorton 

Oraaaley 

Batch 


Abdnor 

Andrewi 

Baueua 


Laxalt 


MatUngly 

Murkowakl 

Nkklea 


Nunn 

Packwood 

Prozmlre 

Quayle 

Rudman 

Stmpaon 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Trlble 

Wallop 

Warner 

Weieker 

Wilson 


Byrd 

Cianstoa 

ITAmato 

DcOondnl 

Denton 

DUon 

Dodd 

b«letan 

Bum 

9ord 

Olenn 

Hart 


Holllntii 


Ruddlerton 
lantenbert 


IMiuf 


Levin 


Randolph 

Rictte 

Roth 


MoClure 

Mdcher 

Metaenlwum 

Mltcfadl 

Moynihan 

PeU 


Bvteba 
Stennls 
Symms 

Tsoncas 
Zorlnaky 


NOTVOTINO-3 


Kennedy 


Mathias 


NATS-48 

Bentsen  Boren 

Biden  Bradley 

Rtin«n««ri  Bumpen 


So  Mr.  Abmstbohg's  amendment  (UP 
No.  129)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER,  yti.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Blr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  MATsuifAOA)  has  an 
amendment  which  has  been  agreed  to 
by  other  Senators  who  have  an  inter- 
est. Senator  Mitchxt.t.,  Senator  Lugar, 
and  others,  and  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr,. 
Hklms)  has  an  amendment  which  has 
been  cleared. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

UP  AMZIIDiaEIlT  HO.  130 

(Purpose:  Provldiiig  for  a  study  of  individual 
retirement  security  account) 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  unprinted  amendment  to  the  desk 
and  ask  for  its  Immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clei^  read 
as  follows:  f 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
HxLifs)  proposes  an  unprinted  amendment 
numbered  130. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  tiUe  I.  insert  the  foUowing 
new  section: 

STCDT  OF  UIDIVLOOAL  RRIBZiaarT  SECURITT 
ACCOUHTS 

Sac.  .  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
or  his  delegate  shall  conduct  a  study  of  the 
feasibility  of  implementing  Individual  Re- 
tirement Security  Accounts  (hereinafter  in 
this  section  referred  to  as  "IRSAs")  or  any 
similar  alternative  type  of  account. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  an  IRSA 
shall  be  an  account  which  Includes,  but  is 
not  limited  to.  the  following  features: 
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(1)  Any  individual  who  Is  required  to  pay 
tax  under  aectkm  3101  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  may  elect  to  make  contri- 
butions to  the  aooount. 

(3)  An  individual  could  make  mMmitM^ 
cmitrtbutlons  to  an  IRSA  and  would  reoetre 
an  income  tax  credit  equal  to  20  penent  of 
the  amount  of  the  coatrlbutkm  for  any  tax- 
able year  but  not  in  ezcea  of  M  pereent  of 
the  amount  of  the  taxes  paid  under  aectian 
3101  of  such  Code  by  such  individual  for 
such  taxable  year. 

(3)  To  the  extent  that  an  individual  elect- 
ed to  take  advantage  of  the  tax  credit  for  a 
oontributkm  to  an  IRSA.  the  Old-Age  and 
Survtvon  Insurance  benefits  of  such  indi- 
vidual under  the  Social  Security  Act  would 
be  reduced  proportionately  In  a  manner 
such  that  if  an  individual  was  allowed  the 
maximum  credit  for  30  yean,  such  individ- 
uals beneflte  would  be  reduced  to  sero. 

(4)  After  the  IRSA  system  has  been  imple- 
mented, an  increasing  portion  of  the  taxes 
imposed  by  sections  3101  and  3111  of  such 
Code  with  respect  to  any  individual  would 
be  transferred  to  such  individuals  IRSA  ac- 
count with  a  corresptmding  reduction  in 
such  individual's  Old-Age  and  Survivors  In- 
surance benefits.  Eventually  all  such  taxes 
would  be  so  transferred  with  an  appropriate 
phaseout  of  the  credit.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasiuy  or  his  delegate  shaU  study  1  or 
more  schedules  for  the  Increases  in  taxes 
transferred  and  phase-out  of  the  credit 

(5)  An  individual  could  withdraw  funds 
from  an  IRSA  after  age  63  without  such 
amounts  being  taxed.  If  an  individual  with- 
draws funds  from  an  IRSA  prior  to  age  63. 
such  amounts  would  be  appropriately  taxed 
unless  used  to  purchase  term  life,  health,  or 
disability  Insurance. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his 
delegate  shall  also  study  the  feasibility  of 
making  IRSAs  mandatory,  with  mandatory 
employee  contributions  accompanied  by  the 
phase-out  of  the  taxes  imposed  by  sections 
3101  and  3111  of  the  IntenuJ  Revenue  Code 
of  1954. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  on  the  re- 
sults of  the  study  conducted  under  this  sec- 
tion before  July  1, 1984. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  able 
Senator  from  Kansas  and  the  Senator 
from  North  (Carolina  discussed  this 
amendment  last  evening  when  it  was 
offered.  I  believe  this  has  now  been 
cleared  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  a  discus- 
sion of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Helms)  was  held  last 
evening.  This  amendment  was  drafted 
to  conform  to  the  Senator's  request, 
and  it  has  been  cleared  on  both  sides. 
We  wIU  accept  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  130)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mi.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand the  distinguished  Senator  from 
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Hawmli    (Mr.    ItAmnuuu)    has    an 
MneiMlmunt  which  we  can  accept 
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SENATE   CONCDRRENT   RESOLU- 
TION   20    MAKINO    TECHNICAL 
CORRECTIONS      IN      THE      EN- 
ROLLMENT OF  HJl.  1718 
Mr.  BABZR.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
matter  that  needs  to  be  attended  to 
now  in  ccmnection  with  the  Jobs  con- 
ference mmrt  which  was  sent  to  the 
House  last  evening.  This  has  been 
cleared  by  the  minority  leader  and  by 
all  responsible  persons  on  this  side, 
thoae  who  have  a  Jurisdictional  inter- 
est 

Mr.  President  I  send  a  concurrent 
resolution  to  the  desk  dealing  with  the 
typographical  error  in  the  conference 
report  on  the  Jobs  bill  and  ask  for  its 

inunedlate  consideration^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  20) 
maUng  oorrectloiu  in  the  enrollment  of 

HJt  1718.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senate  wHl  proceed 
to  its  consideration. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  this  con- 
current resolution  makes  a  typo- 
graphical correction  and  adds  two 
paragraphs  inadvertently  dropped 
from  the  Senate  amendment  to  the 
targeting  provision  of  the  Jobs  bill 
which  the  Senate  passed  last  night. 
These  corrections  have  been  cleared 
with  the  minority  and  I  know  of  no  ob- 
jection to  adoption  of  this  concurrent 

resolution.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  20)  was  agreed  to,  as  follows: 
S.  CoR.  Rss.  20 
RemAved  by  the  SenaU  (the  Houte  ctf  Rep- 
naeiUatives  concurrinvJ,  That  In  the  enroll- 
ment of  the  bill  (HJl.  1718)  entitled  "An 
Act  m^^*"g  appropriations  to  provide  pro- 
ductive employment  for  hundreds  of  thou- 
sand of  Jobless  Americans,  to  hasten  or  ini- 
tiate Federal  projects  and  construction  of 
lasting  value  to  the  Nation  and  its  citizens, 
and  to  provide  humanitarian  assistance  to 
the  indigent  for  fiscal  year  1983.  and  for 
other  purposes",  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  hereby  authorised  and 
directed,  in  the  enrollment  of  the  said  bill, 
to  make  the  following  corrections,  namely, 
after  the  word  "unonployment"  in  para- 
graph (aXb)  in  section  101.  insert  a  comma; 
and  at  the  end  of  section  101.  insert  the  fol- 

lowtnr 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  head  of  each  Federal  agency  to 
which  appropriations  are  made  under  this 
title,  with  reapect  to  project  granU  or 
project  contracts  in  this  section,  shall  expe- 
dite final  approval  of  projects  in  areas  of 
high  unemployment,  labor  surplus  areas,  or 
in  political  units  or  in  pockets  of  poverty 
that  are  currently  or  should  meet  the  crite- 
ria to  be  eligible  under  the  Urban  Develop- 
ment Action  Orant  program  administered 


by  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Devekmrnent  In  order  to  allocate  sums  as  re- 
quired by  this  seetian.  Nothing  required  by 
this  section  shall  impede  the  rapid  exi>eiKli- 
ture  of  funds  under  this  section. 

(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provislmis 
of  law.  any  agmcy  rulemaking  proceeding 
craxhKted  in  order  to  implement  the  provi- 
sions of  this  tiUe  shall  be  conducted  expedi- 
tiously, and  in  no  case  ahaU  an  agoicy  hear- 
ing on  the  record  be  required.". 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
concurrent  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  that  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT 
AMENDBCENTS  OF  1983 

The  Senate  continued  with  consider- 
ation of  the  bill. 

UP  AMKRDMXirr  NO.  131 

(Purpose:  To  provide  that  the  provision  lim- 
iting the  payment  of  social  security  bene- 
fits to  nonresident  aliens  shall  not  apply 
to  individuals  who  initially  become  eligible 
for  social  security  benefits  within  10  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  social 
security  amendments  of  1983  on  the  basis 
of  the  wages  and  self-employment  income 
of  an  individual  who  has  80  or  more  quar- 
ters of  coverage  prior  to  such  date) 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  1b 
now  prepared  to  offer  his  amendment, 
which  has  been  agreed  to.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  is  on  the  floor.  I  know 
he  has  a  direct  interest  in  the  amend- 
ment and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Grassley)  is  Interested. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  an  amendment  at  the  desk.  I  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.   The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsu- 
RAGA)  proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment 
numbered  131. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESXDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  53.  line  2.  strike  out  "or". 
On  page  53,  line  7,  strike  out  the  period 
each  place  It  appears  and  the  end  quotation 
marks  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma 
and  "or". 

On  page  53.  between  lines  7  and  8.  insert 
the  following  new  matter: 
"(C)  to  any  individual  who— 
"(i)  initially  becomes  eligible  for  benefits 
under  section  202  or  223  before  the  date 
which  is  10  years  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  Social  Security  Amendments 
of  1983  on  the  basis  of  the  wages  and  self- 
employment  Income  of  any  Individual  with 
respect  to  whom  not  less  than  80  of  the 
quarters  elapsing  before  such  date  are  quar- 
ters of  coverage  (as  defined  in  section 
213(aK2)):  and 


'(U>  in  the  case  of  an  Indhrtdual  descrHwid 
tn  clause  <i)  who  becomes  ao  entitled  on  tbe 
basts  of  the  wages  and  adf -em^yment 
Inoone  of  another  indtvldual.  reridea  in  the 
United  States  at  any  time  before  sueh  other 
Indhrtdual  aocruM  80  quarters  of  coverage.". 
Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President 
the  provision  in  section  124  of  the 
committee  bill  to  limit  social  security 
benefit  payments  to  aliens  outside  the 
United  States  raises  for  me  a  grave 
concern  on  a  matter  of  equity.  Except 
where  required  by  an  international  ob- 
ligation of  the  United  States,  section 
124    would    bar    virtually    all    aliens 
abroad  from  receiving  full  benefits,  if 
their  initial  eligibility  becomes  effec- 
tive after  December  31.  1984.  Included 
would  be  alien  workers,  many  of  whom 
had  legally  worked  and  resided  in  the 
United  States  for  their  working  life- 
time and  paid  social  security  taxes  on 
their  earnings  in  all  those  years.  This 
provision  is  manifestly  unfair  to  those 
aliens  who  have  spent  a  major  part  of 
their   lives    working    in    the    United 
States  and  contributing  to  our  society 
and  economy. 

We  have  a  situation  in  my  State  of 
Hawaii  wherein  section  124  of  the 
committee  bill  could  adversely  affect  a 
considerable  number  of  alien  residents 
who  would  be  much  better  off  if  they 
returned  to  live  in  their  homeland  in 
their  retirement  years.  Between  1907 
and  1946,  more  than  126,000  laborers 
migrated  from  the  Philippines  to 
Hawaii.  Many  have  already  retiuned 
to  their  homeland.  Many  have  died: 
nearly  all  of  the  survivors  are  retired 
elderly.  The  youngest  of  them  have 
reached  age  55  years.  Most  of  these 
Immigrants  have  spent  their  working 
years  in  Hawaii  without  the  support  of 
family  ties. 

Many  of  these  lonely,  aging  Filipinos 
look  forward  to  returning  to  their 
homeland.  Their  extended  families  in 
the  Philippines  welcome  back  their 
aged  members  and  provide  them  with 
love  and  care  that  are  so  essential  to 
their  mental,  physical,  and  emotional 
well-being  in  their  later  years.  The  re- 
tiree is  able  to  be  reunited  with  not 
only  his  extended  family,  but  his 
church  and  associations  in  the  Philip- 
pines, where  there  Is  not  the  language 
and  cultural  barriers  that  exist  for  im- 
migrant Filipinos  in  Hawaii. 

In  1975.  Father  Jaime  S.  Neri,  a 
Catholic  priest,  almost  single-handed- 
ly, boldly  undertook  to  address  the 
needs  of  such  Filipino  retirees.  With 
the  support  of  his  parishioners  and 
the  Hawaii  State  government.  Father 
Neri  was  able  to  arrange  for  the 
return  to  the  Philippines  of  a  group  of 
41  men,  ranging  in  age  from  65  to  85, 
most  of  them  lonely  bachelors  or  wid- 
owers. This  succ^sful  repatriation 
program  is  known  as  Ballk-Bahay, 
meaning  homecoming  in  the  Filipino 
language. 

An  important  aspect  of  the  Ballk- 
Bahay  program  Is  that  it  not  only  pro- 


vides for  a  better  quality  of  life  for  the 
retiree,  it  also  etfecti  considerable  sav- 
tnsB  in  American  taxpayers'  doUars. 

As  Father  Neri  has  r^teatedly  stated 
to  the  Social  Security  AdmlnlstraUcm 
in  hli  effort  to  f  ederallae  his  Ballk- 
Bahay  ivogram.  repatriation  of  many 
of  the  retired  benefidartea  at  Govern- 
ment expenae  would  result  in  saringa 
to  the  American  taxpayer.  Most  of  the 
men  seeking  repatriation  are  receiving 
suivlemental  sectirity  inocnne  (SSI) 
benefits  while  they  remain  in  Hawaii. 
In  2  years,  from  1975  to  1977.  the 
Ballk-Bahay  program  saved  the  State 
and  Federal  Government  a  total  of 
$74,000.  This  saving  came  from  the 
cessation  of  SSI.  food  stamp,  medi- 
care, and  medicaid  payments  and 
housing  subsidies  for  these  individuals. 
In  1979.  it  was  estimated  that  more 
than  $10,000  a  month  of  public  tax- 
payer costs  are  saved  by  the  departure 
of  the  41  men  that  were  already  sent 
home  to  the  Philippines. 

For  example,  a  74-year-old  bachelor 
was  sent  home  in  January  1979.  It  was 
costing  the  Hawaii  Department  of 
Social  Services  $1,084  a  month  to 
maintain  him  in  a  nursing  home.  Now, 
back  with  relatives  in  the  Philippines, 
and  with  his  V£.  social  security  check 
(earned  legally  through  long  years  of 
labor)  of  $236  a  month,  he  lives  com- 
fortably. His  monthly  social  security 
check  translates  into  about  1,650  pesos 
and  is  more  money  than  the  local  phy- 
sician makes. 

This  humanitarian  and  tax-saving 
program  to  help  migrants  who  desire 
to  return  home  to  rejoin  their  families 
would  be  Jeopardized  by  the  proposal 
to  limit  social  security  benefit  pay- 
ments to  aliens  outside  the  United 
States.  The  migrants,  who  labored  for 
many  years  contributing  fully  to  the 
social  security  system,  would  no  longer 
be  able  to  receive  their  full  social  secu- 
rity benefits  if  they  reach  eligibility 
after  December  31,  1985,  and  returned 
to  their  homelancL  They  would  be 
forced  to  choose  between  giving  up 
hope  of  returning  to  their  homeland 
on  the  one  hand,  and  returning  with 
little  or  no  retirement  income,  on  the 
other.  The  likelihood  is  that  they 
would  give  up  hope  of  retunUng  to 
their  homeland  and  draw  welfare  pay- 
ments to  supplement  their  meager 
social  security  benefits. 

The  National  Commission  made  no 
recommendations  (X)n(%ming  aliens 
even  though  it  considered  Imposing  a 
residence  test  on  the  pajrment  of  bene- 
fits outside  the  United  States  to  auxil- 
iaries and  survivors.  And  the  Finance 
Committee  proposal  would  not  result 
In  appreciable  savings  in  the  early 
years  since  it  would  only  apply  pro- 
spectively. Thu£,  the  proposal  does 
not,  in  any  event,  contribute  to  the  im- 
mediate task  at  hand.  There  is  no  need 
to  rush  into  what  maybe  ill-considered 
action,  which  would  lead  to  a  small,  or 
even  negative  savings  for  the  social  se- 
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curtty  trust  fund,  when  there  Is  ample 
time  to  deal  tiropetly  with  this  issue  In 
the  months  and  years  ahead. 

My  amendment  would  delay  the  Im- 
plementation of  limiting  the  payment 
of  hard-earned  social  security  benefits 
to  any  alien  outside  the  United  States 
unto  10  years  after  the  enactment  of 
this  proposal,  if  upon  the  enactment 
of  the  c(nnmlttee  provision  the  alien 
had  contribution  to  the  system  for  20 
or  more  years. 

Aliens  coming  to  work  in  the  United 
States  after  the  enactment  of  the  com- 
mittee proposal  will  not  entertain  the 
expectation  of  receiving  from  the 
social  sectirity  system  more  than  what 
they  will  contribute  into  it  with  inter- 
est. However,  we  should  not  change 
the  rules  of  the  game  and  penalize 
those  aliens  who  are  now  in  the 
system  and  have  contributed  to  it  in 
full  expectation  of  the  scheduled  bene- 
fits upon  reaching  retirement  age.  Al- 
though I  believe  that  no  one  already 
contributing  to  the  service  should  be 
denied  its  benefits  upon  qualification, 
it  is  in  the  spirit  of  compromise.  That 
I  am  offering  my  amendment,  specifi- 
cally for  those  aliens  who  have  already 
spent  at  least  20  years  in  covered  em- 
ployment in  the  United  States  and  will 
qualify  for  retirement  benefits  within 
10  years  after  the  enactment  of  the 
(X)mmlttee  proposaL 

The  floor  manager,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee is  signaling  me  to  wind  it  up,  so 
let  me  say,  that  is  the  essence  of  my 
amendment.  It  is  meant  to  save  the 
State  and  the  Federal  Government 
money,  Just  as  it  was  intended  by  the 
original  section  124.  while  providing  a 
comfortable  retirement  for  deserving 
aliens  who  have  contributed  toward 
elevating  the  quality  of  living  in  the 
Aloha  State. 

I  might  in  closing,  point  out  for  the 
Recoko,  as  was  suggested  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine,  that  those  who 
become  spouses  or  dependents  after 
the  enactment  of  this  act  wiU  not 
qualify  as  dependents  of  principal 
alien  beneficiaries  who  reside  outside 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
my  amendment  Before  jrielding  the 
floor,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that 
Senator  Ihouye  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  MTTCHELL.  Mr.  President,  this 
amends  a  provision  of  the  pending  bill 
which  was  included  by  the  committee 
at  the  initiative  of  Senator  Gbasslet 
and  myself  and  was  intended  to  deal 
with  a  serious  pattern  of  abuse  that 
has  been  apparent  for  some  time  and 
brought  into  focus  by  the  recent 
report  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office. 
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Senator  MaTsmraaA's  amimrtment 
provides  for  a  trandtkm  period  of  10 
years  under  very  tightly  i*»**ni>4  dr- 
eumstanoes  and  is  intended  to  aooom- 
modate  thoae  persons  whtm  he  de- 
scribed and  others  In  similar  dicum- 
stances.  I  have  '^'■^^isfd  this  with 
Senator  BCATauHAOA  and.  eariier  today, 
with  Senator  CtesssLBT.  I  believe  that 
while  it  does  provide  some  excepttom 
to  the  provisions  of  the  legislation,  the 
exceptions  are  sufficiently  narrow  and 
warranted  under  the  drcumstanoea. 
Therefore.  I  have  no  objection  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President  do  I  un- 
derstand correctly  that  the  Senator 
from  Maine  has  no  objection  to  the 
amendment? 
Mr.  BflTCHELL.  That  is  correct 
Mr.  DOLE  Mr.  President  I  wonder 
whether  the  Senator  from  Maine  has 
had  conversation  with  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  GaAsaLxr)  and  with 
Senator  LuGAi. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Earlier  today,  Mr. 
President  Senator  BCatsuhaga,  Sena- 
tor Grassuet,  and  I  met  to  discuss 
this.  Senator  Grasslct  has  said  the 
matters  now  set  forth  in  the  amend- 
ment would  be  agreeable  to  him.  I  am 
not  aware  of  whether  Senator  Lvgab 
participated  in  those  rtt«»ii«rionB  cv 
agrees  with  them. 

Mi.  dole.  The  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Grasslxt)  is  now  entering  the 
Chamber.  I  understand  that  he  and 
Senator  Lucab  have  no  objections  to 
the  amendment  of  Senator  Matsuhaoa 
as  modified.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  That  is  correct 
Mr.  President 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  has  no  objection  to 
the  Matsunaga  amendment  as  modi- 
fied. I  move  its  adoption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (UP  131)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE  Mr.  President  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  that  I 
was  not  trying  to  get  him  to  wind  it 
up.  I  felt  that  he  was  way  ahead  and  I 
did  not  want  him  to  lose. 

XJT  Axamtmr  isa 

(Purpose:  To  amend  tlUe  n  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  for  an  eight-month 
transitional  benefit  for  a  widow  or  widow- 
er whose  spouse  died  while  such  widow  or 
widower  was  between  the  ages  of  60  and 
60) 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 
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The   PRESIDINO   OFFICER.   The 
amendment  wfll  be  atated. 
The  aaslstant  legiBlative  derk  read 

MfOllOVK 

The  nmattwr  tram  Iflchiimn  (Hr.  Lcm). 
for  htanadf  and  Mr.  DbOohciiii.  Mr.  Chuu, 
Mn.  Kamdaom.  Mrs.  HAwmn.  Mr.  Fou, 
Mr.  BuuHCK.  uid  Mr.  lUiaoLrB.  propoMs 
Kn  imprinted  unoidment  numbered  132. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  insert 
the  following  new  section: 
TBAminoiui.  smpira  for  cektaix  widows 

AlfS  WIDOWBIS 

8k.  .  (a)  SecUon  202(e)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(9XA)  Any  individual  who  for  koy 
month — 

"(i)  would  be  entitled  to  a  monthly  benefit 
under  this  subsection  for  such  month  but 
for  the  fact  that  such  individual  has  not  at- 
tained age  60: 

"(ii)  had  attained  age  50  prior  to  the  time 
of  the  death  of  the  deceased  individual  (on 
the  basis  of  whose  wages  and  self-employ- 
ment Income  the  widow  or  surviving  di- 
vorced wife  would  be  so  entitled  to  a  widow's 
benefit  under  this  subsection):  and 

"(ill)  is  not  otherwise  entitled  to  a  widow's 
boief  it  under  this  subsection, 
shall  be  entitled  to  a  widow's  benefit  under 
this  subsection  (subject  to  the  same  condi- 
tions as  an  individual  entitled  to  a  widow's 
benefit  under  this  subsection  by  reason  of 
ffftatwiTur  age  60)  for  each  such  month 
during  the  period  described  in  subparagraph 
(B)  during  which  she  meets  the  require- 
ments of  this  subparagraph. 

"(B)  The  period  shall  begin  on  the  first 
day  of  the  first  month  beginning  after  the 
death  of  the  deceased  Individual  (on  the 
basis  of  whose  wages  and  self-employment 
income  the  widow  or  surviving  divorced  wife 
is  entitled  to  a  widow's  benefit  by  reason  of 
this  paragraph)  and  ending  with  the  earlier 
~  of- 

"(1)  the  last  day  of  the  eighth  month  be- 
giiming  after  the  death  of  such  deceased  in- 
dividual, or 

"(ii)  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  for 
which  such  widow  or  surviving  divorced  wife 
is  entitled  to  a  widow's  benefit  under  this 
Bubaection  other  than  by  reason  of  this 
paragraph.". 

(b)  Section  202(f)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  «A«ng  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(0XA)  Any  individual  who  for  any 
month — 

"(1)  would  be  entitled  to  a  monthly  benefit 
under  this  subsection  for  such  month  but 
for  the  fact  that  such  individual  has  not  at- 
tained age  60; 

"(11)  bad  attained  age  50  prior  to  the  time 
of  the  death  of  the  deceased  individual  (on 
the  basis  of  whose  wages  and  self-employ- 
Toeat  income  the  widower  would  be  so  enti- 
tled to  a  widower's  benefit  under  this  sub- 
aection);  and 

"(ill)  is  not  otherwise  entitled  to  a  widow- 
er's benefit  under  this  subsection, 
fh>n  be  entitled  to  a  widower's  benefit 
under  this  subsection  (subject  to  the  same 
conditions  as  an  individual  entitled  to  a  wld- 
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ewer's  boiefit  under  this  subaectlon  by 
i«aaon  of  attaining  age  60)  for  each  such 
month  during  the  period  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (B)  during  which  he  meets  the 
reouirements  of  this  subparagraph. 

"(B)  The  period  shall  begin  on  the  first 
day  of  the  first  month  beginning  after  the 
death  of  the  deceased  individual  (on  the 
basis  of  whose  wages  and  self-employment 
income  the  widower  is  entitled  to  a  widow- 
er's benefit  by  reason  of  this  paragraph) 
and  ending  with  the  earlier  of — 

"(1)  the  last  day  of  the  eighth  m<mth  be- 
ginning after  the  death  of  such  deceased  in- 
dividual, or 

"(11)  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  for 
which  such  widower  is  entitled  to  a  widow- 
er's benefit  under  this  subsection  other 
than  by  reason  of  this  paragraph.". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  shall  be  effective  with  respect  to 
monthly  benefits  under  "ntle  U  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  for  months  beginning 
after  December  31. 1983. 

K(r.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
this  amendment  to  the  desk  on  behalf 
of  myself.  Senators  Kassbsaxtm, 
Chilbs.  Hawkins,  DcConcnn,  Ford, 
Bursick,  and  Randolph. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  that 
we  are  offering  would  give  a  widow 
who  is  under  age  60  and  is,  therefore, 
not  eligible  for  social  security  as  the 
survivor  of  her  husband  and  a  widow 
who  is  not  working  a  chance  to  survive 
financially  for  a  few  months  while 
looking  for  work  after  the  death  of 
her  husband.  In  many  cases,  widows 
have  spent  most  of  their  adult  lives 
raising  a  family  and  need  time  to  try 
to  adjust  their  skills  to  the  demands  of 
the  workplace.  Also,  it  is  an  unfortu- 
nate fact  of  life  that  women  entering 
or  reentering  the  work  force  after  20 
or  30  years  can  have  a  very  difficult 
time  finding  a  Job. 

Our  amendment,  therefore,  provides 
for  a  transition  benefit  to  surviving 
spouses  caught  in  what  has  been 
called  the  widow's  gap.  I  previously  in- 
troduced legislation  to  deal  with  this 
situation  on  October  15, 1981. 

Under  present  law,  a  widowed  home- 
maker  imder  the  age  of  60  does  not 
qualify  for  any  financial  assistance 
from  social  security  unless  she  is  dis- 
abled or  has  a  child  in  her  care  who  is 
disabled  or  imder  16  years  of  age.  This 
causes  a  severe  hardship  for  the  many 
women  who  are  widowed  under  the 
age  of  60  and  without  a  job. 

My  amendment  would  provide  this 
transition  benefit  to  widows  of  work- 
ers covered  by  social  security,  if  the 
surviving  spouse  is  at  least  50  years  old 
at  the  time  of  the  wage  earner's  death 
and  is  not  otherwise  immediately  eligi- 
ble for  social  security  benefits  for  the 
month  in  which  the  death  occurred 
Thus,  the  transition  benefit  is  for  an 
8-month  period.  The  benefit  would  be 
for  the  same  percentage  of  the  wage 
earner's  primary  insurance  amoimt  as 
under  current  law,  for  widows  age  60, 
or  the  spouse's  own  primary  insurance 
amoimt  based  on  her  own  past  work 
experience,  whichever  is  higher.  These 


benefits  would  alao  be  lubject  to  the 
social  security  earnings  limitation. 

Mr.  President,  coverage  has  not  been 
made  available  to  this  group  in  the 
past  under  the  rationale  that  these  in- 
dividuals can  be  expected  to  worit  and 
support  themselves.  But  the  fact  is, 
Bfr.  President,  according  to  a  February 
1979  report  from  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  enti- 
tled "Social  Security  and  Changing 
Roles  of  Men  and  Women": 

Ufelong  homemakers  (or  women  who 
have  been  out  of  the  labor  force  for  many 
years)  who  are  widowed  in  late  middle  age 
may  find  it  difficult  or  impossible  to  get  a 
job.  Even  widows  with  job  skills  or  younger 
widows  may  have  difficulty  finding  a  job  im- 
mediately or  may  need  a  period  of  job  train- 
ing. For  these  reasons,  widows  under  age  60 
may  need  some  kind  of  immediate  income, 
at  least  for  a  short  time,  to  help  them 
adjust  to  the  loss  of  their  spouse's  Income. 


Mr.  President,  that  is  exactly  what 
this  amendment  does.  For  a  short 
time,  it  provides  that  adjustment,  that 
transition  benefit  to  permit  widows  in 
their  middle  age,  who  have  raised  a 
family  and  who  have  run  the  house,  a 
chance  to  look  for  work  and  not  be  left 
destitute  during  that  process. 

At  this  point,  some  may  be  thinking 
that  this  is  a  good  idea,  but  can  the 
package  afford  it.  Certainly  this  is  a 
concern  of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  know  of  his  prodigious  effort 
to  balance  the  need  for  safeguarding 
the  fiscal  integrity  of  the  social  securi- 
ty system,  with  the  need  for  equity 
and  compassion. 

But  I  know  from  looking  at  the  com- 
mittee's report  and  a  report  from  the 
office  of  the  actuary  of  the  social  secu- 
rity system  that  there  is  room  for  my 
amendment  within  a  financially  sound 
social  security  system,  both  in  terms 
of  the  short  and  long  term. 

As  for  the  short-term  financing  situ- 
ation, the  Office  of  the  Actuary  esti- 
mates that  for  calendar  year  1984  my 
amendment  would  cost  about  $75  mil- 
lion. The  Office  of  the  Actuary  calcu- 
lates that  the  net  increase  in  funds  in 
the  OASDI  trust  fund  as  the  result  of 
S.  1  would  be  $4.5  billion  In  calendar 
year  1984,  the  first  year  our  amend- 
ment would  be  in  effect.  This  amend- 
ment would  not,  therefore,  jeopardize 
the  solvency  of  the  OASDI  fimd  be- 
cause the  Office  of  the  Actuary  esti- 
mates that  with  the  passage  of  S.  1 
there  will  be  $29.1  billion  in  the 
OASDI  at  the  end  of  1984. 

As  for  the  long-term  financing  ques- 
tion, the  Offifce  of  Actuary  calculates 
our  amendment  would  cost  0.01  pet- 
cent  of  taxable  payroll.  The  commit- 
tee's report  Indicates  that  the  effect  of 
passage  of  S.  1  would  be  to  leave  the 
OASI  trust  fund  with  a  surplus  of  0.07 
percent,  and  the  combined  OASDI 
trust  fund  with  a  surplus  of  0.09  ];>er- 
cent.  Therefore,  the  passage  of  my 
amendment  with  costs  of  0.01  percent 
of  taxable  payroll  would  not  in  any 


way  Jeopardise  the  long-term  solvency 
of  the  system. 

One  final  word.  Mr.  President 
Throughout  my  statement.  I  have  re- 
ferred to  widows.  Our  amendment 
would  apply  to  similarly  situated  men 
as  well,  although  90  to  95  percent  of 
the  individuals  who  would  benefit 
from  this  provision  would  be  women. 
It  is  estimated  that  between  30.000 
and  35,000  Indlvidiuds  would  benefit 
from  this  provision  each  year. 

This  amendment  thus  balances  the 
same  values  of  fiscal  integrity  and 
compassion  which  the  committee's  bill 
sought  to  balance,  and  I  hope  that  all 
of  our  colleagues  can  support  this 
modest  amendment,  again  at  a  cost  of 
$75  million,  finally  doing  something  to 
correct  the  very,  very  real  and  tragic 
problem  of  displaced  homemakers  who 
have  given  their  lives  to  raising  their 
children  and  to  maintaining  their 
homes  and  to  then  find  themselves  in 
their  fifties  suddenly  widowed  without 
work  and  looking  for  work.  This 
amendment  would  close,  in  a  modest 
way,  that  "widow's  gap"  at  a  very,  very 
modest  cost  to  the  s(x:ial  security  fund. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  always 
look  with  favor  on  amendments  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan  because  he  is  very  sen- 
sitive and  very  concerned  about  the 
needs  of  people.  His  amendment  would 
provide  8  months  of  social  security 
benefits  for  a  widow  or  widower  whose 
spouse  died  while  the  widow  or  widow- 
er was  between  the  age  of  50  and  60 
and  benefits  would  be  paid  at  the  rate 
for  the  widow  or  widower  at  age  60, 
that  is.  71.5  percent. 

I  think  the  cost  between  now  and 
1989  would  be  about  $1  billion,  the 
long-range  cost  at  about  0.01  percent 
of  taxable  payroU. 

As  the  Senator  pointed  out,  the 
amendment  would  address  a  problem 
confronting  lifelong  homemakers  who 
have  been  out  of  the  labor  force  for 
many  years  and  suddenly  find  them- 
selves widowed  in  late  middle  age.  This 
amendment  would  allow  older  widows 
to  adjust  to  the  loss  of  their  spouse's 
income  and  give  them  a  period  of  time 
to  prepare  to  enter  the  work  force. 

We  had  some  outstanding  women  on 
the  National  Commission  and  we  l}e- 
lleve  we  made  some  progress  in  the 
Commission  in  addressing  the  inequi- 
ties facing  women  under  social  securi- 
ty. We  did  provide  for  benefits  for  di- 
vorced or  disabled  widows  or  widowers 
who  remarry.  We  changed  the  index- 
ing for  deferred  survivor  benefits.  We 
added  the  Independent  eUgiblllty  for 
divorced  spouses.  We  Increased  bene- 
fits for  disabled  widows  and  widowers. 
We  also  changed  the  child  care  credit, 
through  the  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado,  which 
we  adopted  as  part  of  a  long-range 
package.  It  Is  not  that  we  were  not 
conscious  or  concerned  or  sensitive  to 
discrimination  in  some  areas  of  social 
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security.   The  current  package  does 
contain  several  recommendations. 

Our  committee  recognizes  that  more 
remains  to  be  done  on  these  issues  and 
hopes  to  hold  hearings  later  this  year 
on  a  more  comprehensive  i4>proach 
than  the  solutions  to  individual  prob- 
lems offered  in  this  package. 

However,  on  this  particular  amend- 
ment, how  do  you  hold  the  line  at  age 
60?  Why  not  40  or  45  or  any  other  age 
where  someone  is  widowed  and  where 
they  may  be  unable  to  find  work? 

If  you  were  to  take  out  any  age  limit 
on  this  proi>osal,  then  the  cost  goes  to 
the  ceiling.  It  is  another  great  pro- 
gram, and  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  for  calling  it  to  our  at- 
tention, but  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
defeat  this  amendment. 

Martha  Keys,  the  former  Congress- 
woman  from  my  State,  the  State  of 
Kansas,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
Commission,  along  with  Mu7  Fuller, 
an  outstanding  member  of  the  Com- 
mission from  the  State  of  California, 
and  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  had  a 
whole  series  of  additional  women's 
Issues  they  wanted  to  get  into  but 
could  not,  because  of  the  constraints 
in  the  Commission  report. 
Mr.  President,  may  we  have  order? 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  Conversations 
in  the  rear  of  the  Chamber  will  please 
cease. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  from  New 
York,  the  Senator  from  Kansas,  and 
others  on  the  Commission  made  a 
number  of  efforts  in  this  area.  We  had 
a  whole  list  of  things  we  wanted  to  ad- 
dress, and  finally  we  had  to  draw  the 
line. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  liiichigan 
will  let  us  pnxeed  with  hearings 
which  we  will  be  holding  this  year  in 
our  committee.  We  know  that  there 
are  other  areas  that  need  to  be  ad- 
dressed. 

On  this  particular  amendment,  how- 
ever, I  wonder  how  would  we  hold  the 
line  on  protecting  a  spouse  from  the 
loss  of  a  worker's  income  only  when  he 
has  died?  Loss  of  in(x>me  can  also 
occur  with  divorce,  separation,  disabil- 
ity. Current  disability  benefits  require 
a  5-month  waiting  period.  A  spouse,  in 
particular,  with  no  woiit  history,  can 
suffer  loss  of  Income  in  each  of  those 
situations.  If  we  pick  out  only  one,  we 
have  difficulty  in  discriminating 
against  some  other  group. 

I  hope  the  Senator  will  let  us  consid- 
er the  amendment  in  hearings,  be- 
cause we  do  plan  a  more  comprehen- 
sive approach. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
chairman  has  stated  it  accurately.  I 
fully  Join  in  his  suggestion  that  what 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  proposes  is 
compassionate  and  intelligent.  The 
question  is  how  to  fund  it. 

We  have  undertaken  a  broad  consid- 
eration of  those  aspects  of  the  social 
security  system  which  are  not  equita- 
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ble  to  women,  which  Mmrrtwniw^xT 
against  them,  or  where  the  system 
simply  should  be  improved  because  of 
those  circumstances. 

Most  important.  I  think,  is  the  ques- 
tion of  shared  earnings.  But  the  more 
of  these  issues  involved,  the  more  im- 
portant our  hearings  will  become. 
Shared  earnings  are  probably  a  priori- 
ty. 

I  hope  we  can  put  this  matter  over 
until  that  early  date  when  we  take  up 
the  large  discussion  that  is  necessary. 
We  cannot  do  it  on  this  package.  A  bil- 
lion dollars  in  the  next  7  years  is  a  bO- 
lion  dollars,  and  we  dare  not. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  friends  from  KwriBafi  and  New 
York. 

This  is  indeed  an  important  issue.  It 
is  something  which  has  been  festering 
a  long  time.  As  I  indicated,  I  intro- 
duced a  bill  on  this  subject  a  number 
of  years  ago.  It  is  an  inequity  which 
has  to  be  faced.  It  can  be  faced  now,  in 
this  bill.  I  think  there  is  an  under- 
standing that  we  can  solve  this  prob- 
lem now. 

If  we  add  up  enough  years,  I  guess 
we  can  get  to  a  billion  dollars.  But  the 
fact  is,  as  we  understand  from  the  ac- 
tuary, the  cost  of  this  is  $75  million  in 
calendar  year  1984  and  $100  million 
for  each  year  from  1985  through  1987. 
I  do  not  know  how  many  additional 
years  beyond  that  the  chairman  went 
to  get  to  the  figure  he  identified. 

He  made  a  reference  to  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Commission.  BCary 
Fuller,  and  I  want  to  read  from  her 
supplementary  statement  to  this 
report.  She  said: 

The  effect  on  women  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty program  is  a  subject  of  major  impor- 
tance, and  much  analytical  woik  has  been 
done  to  identify  and  evaluate  alternative  ap- 
proaches to  correct  the  unintended  inequi- 
ties. In  fact,  the  1979  Advisory  Council  on 
Social  Security  spent  more  time  on  this 
issue  than  on  any  other  single  issue.  Unfor- 
tunately, our  commission  could  not  address 
this  issue  due  to  the  urgent  priority  of  re- 
storing the  solvency  of  the  system.  But  we 
do  not  intend  this  choice  to  detract  from 
the  importance  of  restoring  the  equitable 
treatment  of  women  in  today's  world.  The 
provisions  of  the  bi-partisan  package,  while 
advantageous  to  certain  groups  of  women, 
do  not  begin  to  address  the  fundamental, 
though  unintended,  inequities,  that  act  to 
the  disadvantage  of  all  people  except  mon- 
bers  of  intact  one-earner  couples. 

We  have  talked  with  her,  and.  by  the 
way,  her  reference  to  this  issue  relates 
to  Inequities  to  women,  not  just  the 
particular  amendment  I  am  offering. 

We  also  talked  to  Martha  Keys,  an 
outstanding  person,  with  great  back- 
ground in  these  issues.  She  told  us 
that  this  is  an  exceUent  amendment, 
that  the  area  we  address  is  an  area  of 
extreme  urgency. 

We  in  the  Senate  all  know  about  the 
widows'  gap.  We  have  let  this  go  on. 
We  know  there  are  women  by  the  tens 
of  thousands  in  their  fifties  who  are 
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left  with  children  now  grown  and  are 
suddenly  widowed  and  are  not  eligible 
Ua  the  social  security  benefit  They 
have  not  worked,  they  are  thrown 
onto  the  lob  market,  and  they  cannot 
get  a  Job.  We  all  know  that 

This  amendment  is  a  modest  transi- 
ti<ui  amendment  to  say,  "Here,  for  8 
months  you  will  have  this  transition 
benefit  so  that  you  can  survive." 

I  say  to  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee that  this  is  a  very  modest  amend- 
ment in  amount,  in  purpose,  and  in 
Intent  and  it  is  the  kind  of  amend- 
raeat  we  all  can  support 

We  have  taken  action  to  help  small 
business.  We  have  taken  action  which 
costs  $200  million.  The  trust  fund  is 
going  to  have  to  lay  that  out  in  1984  to 
help  small  business.  I  think  we  can 
take  action  which  will  cost  $75  million 
to  help  widows. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing  let  me  Just 
take  a  moment  to  thank  Congress- 
woman  Mary  Rose  Oakah.  chairper- 
son of  the  House  Task  Force  on  Social 
Security,  and  her  staff  for  the  assist- 
ance they  provided  in  the  formulation 
of  this  important  legislation. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
want  to  quarrel  with  my  friend  from 
Biichigan.  He  may  proceed  on  it  how- 
ever he  wishes. 

We  are  concerned.  We  think  we  have 
demonstrated  that  our  concern  is  real. 
This  may  be  a  gap  as  pointed  out  by 
the  Senator  from  New  York.  It  may 
not  be  classed  as  an  inequity.  We  had 
a  very  difficult  time  saying  no  to  many 
of  these  worthwhile  provisions. 

We  had  a  little  surplus  earlier  on 
today,  but  that  has  been  wiped  out.  ac- 
cording to  the  actuaries,  by  adoption 
of  the  Long  amendment.  At  one  time, 
we  had  a  little  cushion,  and  this 
amendment  might  have  been  able  to 
fit  into  that  little  cushion. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  would  be  happy  to 
make  the  suggestion  to  the  chidrman 
that  if  the  Long  amendment  survives 
intact  in  conference  and  if  my  amend- 
ment were  adopted.  I  would  be  happy 
to  see  the  conferees  adopt  this  amend- 
ment—if the  Long  amendment  were 
kept  intact  in  conference. 

Mr.  DOLE.  They  might  be  able  to 
figure  out  something  along  that  line. 
If  the  Senator  would  raise  the  age  to 
55  and  reduce  the  time  to  6  months, 
we  might  take  it  to  the  Rotunda  or 
beyond. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Including  the  other  part 
of  the  suggestion,  about  the  Long 
amendment? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  the  Long  amendment.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  so  that  we 

can  confer  for  a  moment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
derk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  rolL 


Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President  I  «sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  a 
modified  amendment  to  the  desk  on 
behalf  of  the  same  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wHl  be  so  modified. 

The  modified  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  bill,  insert 
the  f ollowtag  new  section: 
TKAHSinoiiAL  asiiiriTa  por  ckrtaih  widows 
AMDwniowms 
Sec.     .  (a)  Section  202(e)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  la  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(9XA)  Any  individual  who  for  any 
month— 

"(1)  would  be  «ititled  to  a  montlily  benefit 
under  this  subsection  for  such  month  but 
for  the  fact  that  such  individual  has  not  at- 
tained age  60; 

"(11)  had  attained  age  5S  prior  to  the  time 
of  the  death  of  the  deceased  individual  (on 
the  basis  of  whose  wages  and  self-employ- 
ment Income  the  widow  or  surviving  di- 
vorced wife  would  be  so  entitled  to  a  widow's 
benefit  under  this  subsection):  and 

"(ill)  is  not  otherwise  entitled  to  a  widow's 
benefit  under  this  subsection, 
shall  be  entitled  to  a  widow's  benefit  imder 
this  subsection  (subject  to  the  same  condi- 
tions as  an  individual  entitled  to  a  widow's 
benefit  under  this  subsection  by  reason  of 
attaining  age  (60)  for  each  such  month 
during  the  period  described  in  subparagraph 
(B)  during  which  she  meets  the  require- 
ments of  this  subparagraph. 

"(B)  The  period  shall  begin  on  the  first 
day  of  the  first  month  beginning  after  the 
death  of  the  deceased  individual  (on  the 
ttasls  of  whose  wages  and  self-employment 
income  the  widow  or  surviving  divorced  wife 
is  entitled  to  a  widow's  benefit  by  reason  of 
this  paragraph)  and  ending  with  the  earlier 
of- 

"(1)  the  last  day  of  the  eighth  month  be- 
ginning after  the  death  of  such  deceased  in- 
dividual, or 

"(il)  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  for 
which  such  widow  or  surviving  divorced  wife 
is  entitled  to  a  widow's  benefit  under  this 
subsection  other  than  by  reason  of  this 
paragrapti.". 

(b)  Section  203(f)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(9XA)  Any  individual  who  for  any 
month — 

"(1)  would  be  entitled  to  a  monthly  benefit 
under  this  subsection  for  such  month  but 
for  the  fact  that  such  individual  has  not  at- 
tained age  60; 

"(11)  had  attained  age  55  prior  to  the  time 
of  the  death  of  the  deceased  individual  (on 
the  basis  of  whose  wages  and  self-employ- 
ment income  the  widower  would  be  so  enti- 
tled to  a  widower's  benefit  under  ttils  sub- 
section); and 

"(ill)  Is  not  otherwise  entitled  to  a  widow- 
er's benefit  under  this  subsection, 
shall  be  entitled  to  a  widower's  benefit 
under  this  subaection  (subject  to  the  same 
conditions  as  an  individual  entitled  to  a  wid- 
ower's benefit  under  this  subsection  by 
reason  of  attaining  age  60)  for  each  such 
month  during  the  period  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (B)  during  which  he  meets  the 
requirements  of  this  8ubi;>aragraph. 


"(B)  Tlie  period  shall  begin  on  the  first 
day  of  the  first  month  besinning  after  the 
death  of  the  deceased  individual  (on  the 
basis  of  whoae  wagea  and  aelf-employment 
income  the  wldowCT  Is  entitled  to  a  widow- 
er's benefit  by  reason  of  this  paragraph) 
and  ending  with  the  earlier  of — 

"(1)  the  last  day  of  the  sixth  month  begin- 
ning after  the  death  of  such  deceased  indi- 
vidual, or 

"(11)  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  for 
which  such  widower  is  entitled  to  a  widow- 
er's benefit  under  this  subsection  other 
ttian  by  reason  of  tills  paragraph.". 

"(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b)  sliall  be  effective  with  re- 
spect, to  monthly  benefits  under  title  n  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  for  months  begin- 
ning after  December  31, 1983. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  modi- 
fied amendment,  which  I  sent  to  the 
desk,  reflects  the  suggestion  of  my 
friend  from  Kansas  that  we  start  this 
benefit  that  I  described  as  a  widows' 
transition  benefit  at  age  55  instead  of 
50  as  in  my  original  amendment  and 
that  it  be  for  6  months  instead  of  the 
8  months  as  in  the  original  amend- 
ment. 

I,  as  always,  am  so  grateful  for  the 
help  of  my  friends  from  Kansas  and 
Louisiana. 

I  think  the  suggestion  is  a  construc- 
tive one  which  gets  on  the  l)ooks  at 
least  on  this  bill  a  provision  which  we 
have  been  struggling  for  so  long  to 
achieve.  We  have  not  recosted  it,  but  I 
presume  it  would  be  something  less 
than  $75  million,  perhaps  In  the  area 
of  $50  million  in  the  first  year,  that  di- 
vided by  perhaps  half  because  we  are 
starting  at  age  55  instead  of  50.  So  I 
presume  it  would  be  in  the  area  of  $25 
million  to  $30  million. 

I  hope  that  my  friend  from  Kansas 
and  my  friend  from  Louisiana  will  try 
to  hold  to  this  position  in  conference 
regardless  of  the  disposition  of  the 
Long  amendment  in  conference. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield  to  me.  let  me  assure  the 
Senator  I  did  not  mean  to  connect  the 
two.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  did  not.  But  I  think  with  the 
modification  mentioned  l)efore.  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  is  willing  to 
accept  the  amendment. 

Agidn  I  will  say  that  the  amendment 
has  a  great  deal  of  merit,  but  there  are 
a  number  of  others  that  probably  fit 
in  that  same  category.  I  am  not  cer- 
tain what  the  reaction  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  be.  I  am  certainly 
willing  to  test  It. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Louisiana  and  my  friend  from  Kansas 
for  their  constructive  suggestion  and 
help  and  thank  the  Chair  and  yield 

the  floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment, as  modified,  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  132).  as 
modified,  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SIMMS.  Mr.  President  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  SnCMS.  Mr.  President,  have  the 
yeas  and  nays  been  ordered  on  final 
passage? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They 
have  not. 

Mr.  SIMMS.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  final  passage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
xtr  KMnnatwm  ho.  iss 
(Purpose:  To  disregard  tax-exempt  interest 

in    the   computation    of   adjusted    grxMs 

income  for  purposes  of  the  taxation  of 

Social  Security  benefite) 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wiU  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Lohg) 
proposes  an  unprinted  amendment  num- 
bered 133. 

Ux.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  f  oUows: 

On  page  115.  beginning  with  line  21.  strike 
out  all  through  page  116.  line  3,  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  Ai>Jt78TKD  GROSS  iwcoMx.— Por  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  adjusted  gross 
income  of  the  taxpayer  for  the  taxable  year 
sliall  be  determined  without  regard  to  this 
section  and  sections  221. 911.  and  931. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  deals  with  a  provision 
that  was  not  in  the  Commission  rec- 
ommendation. It  deals  with  a  provi- 
sion that  was  not  in  the  House  bill. 
And  in  my  Judgment  it  is  certainly  a 
provision  that  was  not  adequately  con- 
sidered even  in  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee.  This  provision  would  re- 
quire that  in  taxing  50  percent  of 
social  security  benefits,  that  the  base 
for  determining  whether  people  pay 
the  tax  include  whatever  income  they 
may  have  from  State  and  municipal 
bonds. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  the  proposed  inclusion 
of  State  and  local  bond  interest  in  the 
tax  base  for  calculating  the  tax  on 
social  security  benefits  is  unconstitu- 
tional. We  have  debated  that  matter 
before  in  the  Senate  and  I  believe 
most  Senators  begin  to  imderstand  the 
issue. 
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It  seems  that  every  year  the  people 
who  want  to  tax  State  and  local  bond 
interest  seem  to  find  some  new  way  of 
trying  to  do  it.  The  problem  is.  no 
matter  how  the  proposal  is  dressed  up. 
taxing  State  and  local  bond  interest 
stm  raises  serious  constitutional  prob- 
lems. 

The  proposal  would  not  affect  the 
taxation  of  higher  income  people.  Let 
me  explain  that  for  a  moment.  Mr. 
President  because  a  lot  of  folks  do  not 
understand  this. 

This  proposal  in  the  committee  bUl 
does  not  apply  to  people  who  are 
making  a  lot  of  income.  It  only  applies 
to  little  people  in  the  middle-income 
bracket  For  example,  if  a  person  had, 
let  us  say.  $50,000  of  adjusted  gross 
income  and  $100,000  of  tax-exempt 
bond  income,  he  would  pay  the  tax  on 
half  his  social  security  benefits 
anyway  and  it  would  make  no  differ- 
ence how  much  he  had  in  tax-exempt 
income.  Whether  he  had  $1  or 
$100,000  of  tax-exempt  income,  once 
he  has  the  $50,000  or  for  that  matter 
once  he  has  $40,000  of  adjusted  gross 
income,  from  that  point  forward  he  is 
paying  all  the  tax  that  is  to  be  paid  on 
50  percent  of  his  social  security 
income  anyway. 

So  this  is  only  a  tax  provision  to 
strike  at  middle-income  aged  people.  It 
is  not  one  to  strike  at  very  wealthy 
aged  people. 

I  do  not  think  the  committee  really 
understood  the  matter  when  the  com- 
mittee voted  to  put  this  on  the  statute 
books.  This  adds  complexity  to  the 
formula  for  taxing  social  security  ben- 
efits and  it  would  raise  very  little  addi- 
tional taxes. 

Now  to  support  that  statement.  Mr. 
President,  you  do  not  need  to  go 
I)eyond  the  committee  report.  The 
committee  report  contains  its  estimate 
on  how  much  money  the  bill  raises 
with  aU  these  provisions.  This  is  what 
I  regard  as  a  clearly  unconstitutional 
provision  which  unfairly  affects  old 
people— and  then  you  look  in  the 
chart  in  the  committee  report  to  see 
how  much  money  the  bill  is  going  to 
raise  by  taxing  the  State  and  local 
government  and  what  do  you  see?  An 
asterisk.  How  much  do  they  raise?  An 
asterisk.  You  luiow  what  that  means. 
An  asterisk  means  tiiat  over  the  period 
less  than  $5  million  will  be  raised.  An 
asterisk.  What  it  really  means  is  zero 
in  this  case,  because  it  is  not  going  to 
raise  anything. 

The  cost  of  administering  it  and  the 
cost  of  the  complexity,  the  cost  of 
adding  additional  lines  on  the  income 
tax  returns  of  these  dear  old  people— 
and  it  will  probably  have  to  go  on  ev- 
eryone's income  tax  return— complete- 
ly offsets  whatever  might  be  raised 
with  the  provision. 

In  short.  Mr.  President  the  provi- 
sion in  the  committee  bill  creates 
problems  of  constitutionality  and  com- 
plexity in  order  to  close  an  imagined 
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loophole  that  does  not  really  exist  at 
alL 

Let  us  Just  understand  this,  Mr. 
President:  People  do  not  benefit  as  far 
as  investments  are  concerned  by 
buying  State  and  municipal  bonds  if 
they  are  in  low  tax  brackets.  The 
reason  is  that  they  lose  anywhere 
from  20  to  40  percent  of  the  inoHne 
that  they  would  get  by  buying  Instead 
a  Federal  bond,  for  example,  or  a  AAA 
corporate  bond.  They  would  lose  any- 
where from  20  to  40  percent  of  their 
income  by  buying  a  State  or  municipal 
bond  antl,  therefore,  as  Bill  Simon,  a 
former  Secretary  of  Treasury,  used  to 
tell  us,  it  has  been  taxed  already.  You 
might  say  it  has  been  taxed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ment because  the  fact  that  bonds  of 
State  and  local  governments  are  not 
subject  to  taxation  by  the  Federal 
Government  causes  those  bonds  to  sell 
at  a  favored  price  which  means  that 
they  pay  a  much  lower  interest  rate. 

Mr.  President  we  should  make  no 
mistake  about  it.  This  provision  does 
amount  to  taxing  the  interest  on  those 
State  and  local  bonds. 

Suppose  an  individual  has  social  se- 
curity benefits  of  $10,000,  pension 
income  of  $20,000,  and  a  tax-exempt 
income  of  $10,000.  Under  the  House 
bill  and  Social  Security  Commission 
recommendation  you  count  one-half  of 
social  security  benefits  as  income. 
$5,000;  coimt  the  pension  income  of 
$20,000;  for  a  total  countable  income 
of  $25,000.  Thus  in  this  situation  social 
security  benefits  would  not  be  taxed 
under  the  House  bill. 

But  imder  the  terms  of  the  Finance 
Committee  bill  you  count  one-half  of 
social  security  benefits  as  income,  so 
that  is  $5,000;  then  count  pension 
income  of  $20,000;  and  then  count  tax- 
exempt  income  of  $10,000  for  a  total 
countable  income  of  $35,000,  and  one- 
half  of  the  social  security  benefits 
would  l>e  fully  taxed.  Thus  the  inclu- 
sion of  tax-exempt  income  would  have 
the  effect  of  raising  taxable  income 
$5,000  in  this  example. 

Furthermore,  this  proposal  is  not 
targeted  at  high-income  individuals.  In 
fact,  it  would  only  increase  taxes  on 
persons  with  relatively  low  levels  of 
taxable  income  aside  from  their 
exempt  lx)nd  interest.  Any  single 
person  with  adjusted  gross  income  of 
over  $25,000.  and  any  married  couple 
with  adjusted  gross  income  of  over 
$32,000.  will  ah^ady  be  over  the  tax- 
able threshold  and  thus  will  not  be  af- 
fected if  their  exempt  bond  income 
goes  into  the  base.  Only  persons  with 
adjusted  gross  income,  other  than 
exempt  bond  income,  of  less  than 
$25,000  for  single  individuals,  or 
$32,000  for  a  married  couple,  will 
suffer  this  taxation  of  their  exempt 
bond  income. 
(Mr.  SYMMS  assumed  the  Chair.) 
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Mr.  LONG.  Why  did  the  Flnmnce 
OommiUee  adopt  such  a  proposal?  It 
was  not  In  the  Social  Security  Com- 
mission's rtftommyn^mt-*""*.  and  the 
i«venue  cost  over  the  next  7  years  is 
too  small  to  be  estimated. 

Why  would  you  want  to  discriminate 
Mgaixmt  these  dear  old  people?  Any- 
iMMiy  else  who  buys  those  tax-exempt 
bonds  wiU  not  be  taxed  on  the  inter- 
est. Why  would  you  want  to  do  that  to 
grandma?  Why  tax  her?  Why? 

It  is  difficult  to  understand.  The 
committee  assumed  that  the  proposal 
was  needed  to  close  a  loophole  under 
which  a  person  could  convert  his  tax- 
able income  into  tax-exempt  income  in 
order  to  avoid  paying  tax  on  some  of 
his  social  security  benefits.  In  fact,  the 
potential  tax  savings  from  such  a  con- 
version is  very  small  and  would  be 
more  than  offset  by  the  lower  yield  on 
the  exempt  bonds. 

Furthermore,  once  a  taxpayer  had 
brought  his  coimtable  income  down 
below  the  $25,000  or  $32,000  thresh- 
old, his  marginal  tax  rate  would  be  so 
low  that  the  tax-exempt  bonds  would 
be  a  bad  investment.  That  is,  the  tax 
savings  would  be  much  smaller  than 
the  amount  the  taxpayer  would  be 
giving  up  by  investing  in  bonds  with  a 
lower  yield.  That  is  why  the  revenue 
estimaters  say  that  the  revenue  gain 
under  this  provision  Is  too  small  even 
toestiioate. 

Mr.  lyAMATO.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  LONG.  Yes.  I  yield. 
Mr.  D'AMATO.  Am  I  understanding 
the  Senator  correctly  to  say  that  if 
you  are  on  social  security  and  have  an 
adjusted  gross  income  of  $40,000  a 
year  for  husband  and  wife  with 
$10,000  a  year  of  that  income  coming 
from  tax-exempt  muncipal  bonds,  that 
that  $10,000  would  be  calculated  in  the 
formula  and  thereby  your  social  secu- 
rity benefits  over  and  above  the  cutoff 
would  be  taxable:  is  that  correct? 

Ur.  LONG.  That  is  right.  Half  of  it 
would  be  taxable. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Now  supposing,  for 
example,  you  are  55  years  of  age  and 
you  have  an  income  of  $100,000  from 
tax-exempt  municipal  bonds,  you  pay 
no  taxes  on  that,  is  that  correct? 
Mr.  LONG.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  D'AMATO.  So  we  are  saying  in 
essence  that  if  you  have  $100,000  in 
municipal  bond  income  and  you  are 
not  qualified  for  social  security,  you 
have  not  reached  retirement  age,  you 
pay  no  tax.  But  if  you  have  $10,000 
and  you  are  on  social  seciulty  that  can 
be  the  difference  that  raises  your  ad- 
Justed  gross  income  to  $35,000  maxi- 
mum, husband  and  wife,  and  that  will 
put  you  into  a  taxable  status;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  LONG.  That  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Is  it  fiulher  correct 
that  the  Social  Security  Commission 
recommended  this? 
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Mr.  LONG.  No;  the  Commission  did 
not  reoommoid  that. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Well,  they  showed 
good  Judgment. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  House  did  not  rec- 
ommend this,  either. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Is  there  any  revenue 
loss  or  gain  that  has  been  determined? 
B«Ir.  LONG.  It  will  gain  what  revenue 
estimators  call  an  asterisk,  which 
means  somewhere  between  sero  and  $5 
million  In  revenue  over  a  7-year 
period.  This  excludes  the  cost  of  ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  If  you  had  munici- 
pal bonds  and  were  drawing  social  se- 
curity and  had  an  income,  of  $10,000 
from  the  municipal  bonds,  and  if  it 
were  going  to  place  you  in  a  taxable 
position  on  your  social  security,  and 
you  were  getting  a  6  or  7,  or  8  percent 
yield,  would  you  not  be  wise  then  to 
convert  them  into  a  higher  taxable 
yield,  by  selling  those  municipals  be- 
cause you  would  not  have  the  tax  ad- 
vantage any  more  in  holding  them, 
and  would  you  not  have  people  con- 
verting from  municipals  into  other 
bonds,  and  other  people  purchasing 
other  bonds  instead  of  municipals  as  a 
result  of  this? 

Mr.  LONG.  Why,  of  course.  In  other 
words,  the  point  is  that  in  a  great 
number  of  cases  if  people  do  happen 
to  have  a  State  or  municipal  bond 
they  would  Just  have  to  replace  them 
with  other  investments. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  In  the  Senator's 
opinion,  drawing  on  all  his  years  on 
the  Finance  Committee,  what  would 
that  do  to  the  municipal  bond  market? 
Would  that  raise  or  lower  the  cost  of 
those  bonds  when,  for  example,  the 
Village  of  Island  Park,  in  which  I  live, 
consisting  of  5,300  people,  goes  into 
the  municipal  bond  market  to  borrow, 
would  it  not  cost  that  village  more  in- 
terest to  borrow?  Would  not  people 
expect  a  greater  yield  as  a  result? 

Mr.  LONG.  Middle  Income  taxpayers 
drawing  social  security  would  go  to  a 
tax  consultant  to  try  to  plan  what  to 
do  with  their  municipal  bonds. 

They  go  to  a  tax  consultant  and  he 
says,  "let  me  see,  unless  you  have 
$35,000  of  income,  the  first  thing  you 
should  do  is  to  sell  your  municipal 
bonds."  This  Senator  knows  that  will 
hurt  the  market  for  State  and  munici- 
pal bonds  and  force  State  and  local 
governments  to  pay  a  higher  price  to 
borrow  money. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  I  might  make  note 
of  the  fact  that  I  have  asked  the  treas- 
urer in  the  coimty  in  which  I  live, 
Nassau  County.  Long  Island,  what  the 
effect  of  this  would  be.  After  checking 
with  various  bond  counsel  he  said  they 
indicated  that  with  time  this  provision 
could  result,  without  gain  to  the  treas- 
ury, in  an  increase  of  as  much  as  200 
basis  points  in  borrowing  costs. 

When  we  are  talking  about  borrow- 
ing of  billions  of  dollars  by  State, 
county,    city,    village,    town    govern- 


ments, we  are  talking  about  increasing 
the  cost  to  local  governments  that 
need  these  revenues.  They  will  then 
have  to  raise  real  property  taxes  on 
working  middle  class  families  who.  for 
the  most  part,  support  those  govern- 
ments. 

But  the  thing  I  find  to  be  Incredible 
is  that  there  Is  no  revenue  gain  here. 
People  will  be  forced  in  many  cases  to 
dlq;>ose  of  these  bonds,  depressing  the 
municipal  bond  market,  resulting  In 
their  being  less  accepted.  Consequent- 
ly, there  will  be  a  higher  cost  to  local 
governments  passed  on  to  the  working 
middle  class  people,  as  well  as  those  on 
social  security. 
Mr.  LONG.  I  agree  with  the  Senator. 
Now,  Mr.  President,  if  Senators  con- 
sider anything  wrong  about  the  tax- 
exempt  status  of  State  and  municipal 
bonds,  if  they  consider  this  to  be  a  tax 
loophole,  why  would  they  want  to  go 
after  these  retired  middle  income  aged 
people  but  not  the  rich  people?  Why 
not  go  after  persons  who  invested  mil- 
lions in  tax-exempt  bonds?  Why  not 
go    after   them,    because   with   large 
amounts   of   tax-exempt   bonds,   why 
could  they  not  say,  "From  this  point 
forward  you  must  pay  a  tax  on  Income 
on  yovu-  tax-exempt  bonds?" 

Why  not  Just  go  after  It  that  way 
and  see  if  you  cannot  overrule  the  Pol- 
lock case  decided  In  1805  that  you 
could  not  tax  those  bonds,  and  try  to 
get  the  Supreme  Court  to  reverse 
itself?  Why  not  go  after  the  rich 
people?  Why  go  after  only  the  middle 
income  people? 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  I  concur  with  the 
Senator.  It  seems  to  me  If  we  are  going 
to  talk  about  closing  tax  loopholes  the 
place  should  not  be  on  the  social  secu- 
rity bill. 

I  have  heard  since  I  have  been  here 
about  how  we  want  to  close  these  loop- 
holes. Why  do  we  not  develop  a  tax 
system  that  says  people  at  a  certain 
Income  have  to  pay  a  minlmiim  tax, 
including  the  Income  that  may  come 
from  tax-exempt  bonds  and  municipal 
bonds?  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
would  be  a  more  appropriate  way.  It 
would  deal  with  the  real  abuses  that 
people  worry  about,  so  that  people 
who  have  incomes  in  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars,  in  the  millions  of 
dollars,  who  pay  no  taxes  will  be  af- 
fected. But  it  is  certainly  not  solving 
the  problem  to  place  a  tax  on  middle- 
class  working  people,  who  worked  all 
their  lives  and  now  have  a  small 
Income  and  subject  them  to  a  tax  with 
no  revenue  gain,  especially  when  the 
local  governments  are  going  to  wind 
up  levjrlng  tliroughout  this  country 
millions  of  dollars  more  in  real  proper- 
ty taxes  because  the  value  of  their 
bonds  will  be  published. 

I  strongly  support  the  Long  amend- 
ment. It  makes  eminent  good  sense. 

Once  again  we  find  ourselves  faced 
with  the  situation  where  those  people 


who  propose  these  kinds  of  amend- 
ments roOly  do  not  deal  with  the  to- 
tality of  the  question.  If  they  want  to 
argue  everyone  should  pay  a  fair 
share,  let  us  look  at  the  entire  code. 
Let  us  see  to  it  that  everybody,  regard- 
leas  of  how  much  they  may  own  in  the 
way  of  municipal  and  industrial  reve- 
nue bonds,  no  matter  how  much  they 
may  contribute  to  charities,  will  pay  a 
certain  minimum  when  they  are  above 
a  certain  Income. 

It  is  unfair  to  have  someone  who  Is 
making  $1  million  a  year  and  who.  as  a 
result  of  purchasing  revenue  bonds, 
municipal  bonds,  and  tax  exemptions 
and  as  a  result  of  charitable  contribu- 
tions and  various  writeoffs,  pays  no 
taxes. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
agrees  with  me.  We  do  not  want  to 
avoid  the  closing  of  a  loophole,  but  let 
us  do  it  the  right  way  and  not  in  the 
way  that  penalizes  middle  class  people. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  another 
thing  that  Is  wrong  about  the  amend- 
ment Is  that  if  someone  wants  to  start 
a  tax  reform  movement,  to  go  after 
the  so-called  tax  expenditures  in  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  and  tax  them, 
there  are  a  number  of  them.  The  Con- 
gress passed  Mr.  Dole's  tax  bill  last 
year,  and  we  had  various  types  of 
Income  Included  in  the  alternative 
minimum  tax  base.  But  we  expressly 
voted  here  in  the  Senate  not  to  in- 
clude the  interest  from  State  and  mu- 
nicipal t>onds  in  this  Income  base  be- 
cause we  concluded  that  they  were 
sacrificing  Income  by  forgoing  the  pay- 
ment of  tax  on  them.  We  did  include  a 
number  of  preference  items  in  the  al- 
ternative minimum  income  tax  base, 
so  that  they  could  be  subject  to  a  min- 
imum tax. 

Now.  if  one  wanted  to  subject  one- 
half  of  social  security  Income  to  tax, 
then  let  us  expand  the  income  tax 
base  In  a  nondiscriminatory  fashion 
and  say,  "Here  are  the  Items  that  are 
in  the  alternative  minimum  income 
tax  base  adopted  by  the  Tax  Equity 
and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  of  1982. 
We  could  say,  "Now,  aU  right,  if  these 
old  people  have  a  minimum  income 
tax  base  then  we  are  going  to  tax  50 
percent  of  their  social  security  bene- 
fits." 

Well,  if  you  wanted  to  do  that,  at 
least  you  would  be  trying  to  tax  social 
security  Income  based  on  an  economic 
Income  concept.  However,  these  people 
are  omitted.  Why  would  they  be  left 
out? 

They  want  to  tax  dear  old  grandma 
because  she  holds  a  bond  Issued  by  the 
city  government  of  her  own  home- 
town. Why  would  they  .want  to  go  tax 
grandma  in  a  situation  like  that?  If 
she  Is  a  rich  grandma,  they  are  not 
going  to  tax  her  social  security.  They 
are  only  going  to  tax  her  if  she  is  one 
of  the  middle  Income  people.  What  do 
they  have  against  the  State  and  local 
governments? 


Mr.  D'AMATO.  Look  at  the  basic  ad- 
vantages of  it  again.  If  you  have  only 
$10,000  tax-exempt  Income  fnmi  mu- 
nicipal bonds  and  it  pushes  you  over 
the  threshold  for  social  security  pur- 
poses and  then  half  of  your  benefits 
are  taxed,  that  Is  one  thing.  But  what 
about  the  person  who  has  $100,000  in 
tax-exempt  Income  from  municipal 
bonds  and  is  eligible  for  social  securi- 
ty? So  now  that  person  is  adding  social 
seciirity  and  does  not  pay  one  penny 
more  on  that. 

So  to  use  this  in  connection  with  the 
formula  for  an  adjusted  gross  Income, 
which  wUI  put  you  over  the  threshold 
and  now  make  your  social  security 
income  taxable,  only  hurts  one 
group-middle  class  families;  working 
families.  Not  the  wealthy.  It  does  not 
close  the  loophole  for  the  wealthy.  It 
does  not  make  them  subject  to  one 
penny  more  than  what  they  would 
have  paid  in  any  event. 

Let  us  pass  a  tax  across  the  board 
and  say  if  you  make  a  million  dollars  a 
year  you  cannot  exclude  and  take 
writeoffs  with  all  of  the  shelters,  in- 
cluding municipal  revenue  bonds;  that 
you  have  to  pay  a  minimum 

That  is  the  way  to  do  it,  but  not 
here  in  the  social  security  bill;  not 
here  when  you  are  not  going  to  raise 
any  money,  when  we  are  going  to  dis- 
turb the  municipal  market.  Because 
even  though  the  gain  to  the  Govern- 
ment Is  $5  million,  maybe,  over  7 
years,  it  will  result  in  municipal  reve- 
nue bonds  becoming  less  attractive. 
They  will  go  up  100  basis  points  and 
then  200  basis  points,  and  that  will 
result  nationwide  In  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  a  year  more  in  costs. 
To  whom?  Towns,  villages,  coimties. 
and  cities  that  cannot  afford  it.  What 
do  they  do?  They  have  to  raise  real 
property  taxes.  And  who  pays  the 
burden  of  real  property  taxes?  The 
small  homeowner,  the  businessman. 
For  what?  So  they  can  say,  "Oh.  we 
are  closing  the  loophole." 

We  are  not  closing  the  loophole.  We 
know  how  to  close  loopholes  If  we 
really  want  to  go  after  them.  This  Is 
not  closing  the  loophole.  It  Is  counter- 
productive. 

So  I  rise  to  support  this  amendment. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  think  very 
carefully  about  this  amendment.  It  is 
an  important  amendment.  There  will 
be  those  among  their  constituents  who 
will  see  there  Is  no  Justice  in  the  bill 
when  they  are  pushed  up  over  this 
level  and  have  to  pay  additional 
moneys  and,  there  will  be  an  erosion 
of  the  municipal  theory. 

By  the  way,  it  probably  is  unconsti- 
tutional. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  another  problem  with 
this  proposal  is  that  it  would  add  to 
the  complexity  of  our  Tax  Code.  Most 
of  the  complications  in  our  tax  laws 
affect  only  a  few  sophisticated  busi- 
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who  want  the  complexity  be- 
cause it  reduces  their  taxes.  However, 
this  prtvosal  would  make  more  com- 
plex a  provision  affecting  many  of  the 
social  security  beneficiaries  who  did 
not  buy  these  tax-exempt  State  and 
municipal  bonds  for  that  purpose. 

The  mechanism  for  taxing  sodal  se- 
curity benefits  is  already  sufficiently 
complex  without  considering  tax- 
exempt  income.  It  would  add  addition- 
al lines  to  the  tax  return— maybe 
three  additional  lines  to  the  tax 
return— in  order  to  report  and  then 
compute  this  Income  to  see  how  much 
additional  tax  Is  owed. 

Do  we  resJly  need  the  additional 
lines  on  the  tax  return,  the  additional 
recordkeeping  burden,  and  the  addi- 
tional steps  In  the  formula  that  this 
municipal  bond  provision  would  add? 

Let  me  also  point  out  that  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  has  never  asked 
for  or  received  any  information  from 
States  or  municipalities  on  who  re- 
ceives tax-exempt  income.  I  wonder 
whether  we  would  need  to  Impose  re- 
porting requirements  on  our  State 
governments  and  reporting  require- 
ments on  the  cities  and  the  counties  in 
order  to  help  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  police  this  provision. 

That  would  certainly  be  a  significant 
burden  on  States  and  localities,  but  it 
might  be  necessary  in  order  for  the 
provision  to  be  applied  In  an  effective 
way. 

B«r.  President,  as  I  stated  earlier, 
taxing  State  and  local  bond  Interest  is 
unconstitutional.  The  leading  case  in 
tills  area  is  Pollock  against  Farmers' 
Loan  and  Trust  Co.  There  were  actual- 
ly two  Pollock  decisions:  The  first  in- 
validated portions  of  the  1984  income 
tax  law.  Including  the  attempted  tax- 
ation of  State  and  local  bond  interest, 
and  a  second  opinion,  issued  after  re- 
hearing, held  that  the  entire  tax  law 
was  unconstitutional. 

The  opinions  written  In  the  two  Pol- 
lock decisions  make  it  clear  that  VeA- 
eral  taxation  of  State  and  local  bonds 
is  unconstitutional.  Under  the  cases, 
the  constitutional  defect  as  to  tax- 
ation of  State  and  local  bonds  is  that 
such  a  tax  directly  impairs  the  borrow- 
ing power  of  the  States.  The  Supreme 
Court  held  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment cannot,  under  our  Constitution, 
impair  this  State  and  local  borrowing 
power.  The  Pollock  opinions  make  it 
clear  that  this  is  a  separate  and  dis- 
tinct rationale  that  would  by  Itself 
defeat  attempts  to  tax  State  and  local 
bond  Interest.  Although  the  second 
Pollock  decision  invalidated  the  re- 
maining portions  of  the  1894  law  on 
the  grounds  that  the  tax  was  a  direct 
tax  required  to  be  apportioned  among 
the  States,  it  did  not  withdraw  the 
separate  rationale  applicable  to  State 
and  local  bond  Interest.  In  fact.  Justice 
Brown's  opinion  in  the  second  Pollock 
decision  emphasizes  that  the  question 
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of  bODd  ti'^<^""  is  not  a  question  of 
ai^Mitloninent.  but  is  rather  a  ques- 
tion of  total  lack  of  Federal  taxing 
power. 

When    the    18th    amendment    was 
takJen  up  in  Congress,  the  question  of 
tazattan  of  State  and  local  bonds  was 
not   discussed   and,   as   later   events 
■how,  it  was  not  contemplated  that 
the  amcaidment  would  permit  taxation 
of  State  and  local  bond  interest  When 
Charlca  Evans  Hughes,  then  Governor 
of   New   Toi^   raised   the   question 
during    the    ratification    process    of 
whether  the  16th  amendment  would 
permit  taxation  of  State  and  local 
bond  interest,  he  was  assured  by  Sena- 
tors Borah  and  Brown,  who  played  a 
maior  part  of  this  process,  that  no 
such     interpretation     was     possible. 
These  comments  may  be  found  in  the 
CoiraaBSioiuL  Rkord  for  February 
10,  1910.  The  Rkoro  for  March  1, 
1910,  contains  similar  reassurances  in 
the  form  of  a  letter  from  Senator 
Ellhu  Root  to  a  New  York  Stete  sena- 
tor. Congressional  debate  on  a  propos- 
al made  during  World  War  I  to  tax 
State   and  local   bond   interest   also 
shows   the    congressional    view    that 
such  a  tax  would  be  unconstitutional 
notwithstanding  the  16th  amendment, 
as  does  the  fact  that,  in  1923.  Congress 
considered  adopting  a  constitutional 
amendment    to    permit    taxation    of 
State  and  local  bond  interest.  The 
1923  proposed  amendment  passed  the 
House  but  did  not  pass  the  Senate. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  held  on  sev- 
eral occasions  that  the  16th  amend- 
ment did  not  extend  the  Federal 
taxing  power  to  new  subjects.  In  these 
decisions,  the  Court  held  that  the 
amendment  merely  removed  the  ne- 
cessity for  an  apportionment  of  the 
f^eral  income  tax  among  the  States. 
These  decisions  confirm  the  view  that 
the  16th  amendment  did  not  create  a 
new  Federal  taxing  power  over  State 
and  local  bond  interest. 

The  precise  question  of  taxing  State 
and  local  bond  interest  has  not  been 
considered  by  the  Supreme  Court 
since  the  adoption  of  the  16th  amend- 
ment. However,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  on  several  occasions,  after  the  rati- 
fication of  the  16th  amendment,  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment cannot  tax  State  and  local 
bond  interest,  citing  the  Pollock  case 
as  authority. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Mr.  President, 
on  later  occasions,  when  Charles 
Evans  Hughes,  the  Governor  of  New 
Yort  to  whom  I  referred,  became  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court,  in  cases  dealing  with  this  sub- 
ject he  made  a  point  to  state,  by  way 
of  dictimi,  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment had  no  authority  to  tax  interest 
on  State  and  local  bonds.  Justice 
Hughes  was  an  individual  who  had  a 
complete  understanding  of  the  entire 
legislative  history  of  this  matter.  As 
the  Governor  of  New  York,  he  had 


been  assured  by  the  legislative  process 
that  the  16th  amendment  had  no  pur- 
pose to  allow  taxation  of  State  and 
local  bonds,  and  could  not  be  so  con- 
strued. 

Keep  in  mind,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  ratification  process  is  part  of  tae 
legladative  process  in  passing  a  consti- 
tutional amendment. 

As  I  stated,  on  several  occasions 
after  the  ratification  of  the  16th 
amendment— involving  cases  on  other 
subjects— the  Court  has  dlstli\guished 
the  special  case  of  bond  interest  from 
questions  such  as  the  taxability  of 
Government  contractors  and  employ- 
ees by  pointing  out  the  Immunity  of 
the  States'  borrowing  power  from  Fed- 
eral taxation. 

In  view  of  the  Pollock  decision,  its 
many  reaffirmations  since  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  16th  amendment,  and  the 
legislative  history  of  the  amendment, 
and  of  other  related  measures,  it  is 
clear  that  the  provisions  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  bill  that  would  tax 
State  and  local  bond  interest  will  di- 
rectly contradict  a  well-established 
constitutional  prohibition  of  taxing  a 
State  government.  Congress  should  re- 
spect constitutional  limitations  on  the 
Federal  taxing  power  and  should  not 
impose  a  tax  such  as  this  without  new 
and  express  constitutional  authoriza- 
tion. This  is  especially  so  when  the 
possibly  unconstitutional  provision  is 
apparently  unnecessary  and  otherwise 
imposes  troublesome  burdens  of  com- 
plexity on  our  senior  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  add  as 
cosponsors  of  this  amendment  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
I^Amato).  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mrs.  Hawkihs).  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond),  and 
the    Senator    from    Mississippi    (Mr. 

Stennis).  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  CHAFEE  addressed theChair. 
The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  (THAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Louisiana  and 
the  Senator  from  New  York  who  are 
doing  the  best  they  can  with  a  very, 
very  bad  case.  I  think  they  have  been 
eloquent  in  what  any  objective  observ- 
er would  say  has  been  on  the  side  of 
inequity. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  long 
discussion  about  taxation  of  municipal 
bonds.  I  think  we  can  dismiss  that. 
This  is  not  taxation  of  municipal 
bonds  at  all.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  taxation  of  municipal  bonds.  What 
we  are  saying  Is  that  municipal  bonds 
can  count  as  a  basis  on  which  social  se- 
curity becomes  taxable. 

The  decision  is  made  that  social  se- 
curity will  be  taxable  at  certain  brack- 
ets. That  Is  not  what  we  are  debating 
here  this  afternoon.  That  decision  has 
been  made. 


Half  of  your  social  security  income 
at  certain  levels  will  be  taxable. 

The  question  of  whether  tax-exempt 
bonds  should  never  be  figured  in  a 
base,  should  never  be  involved  in  any 
taxation,  of  course,  does  not  apply 
here.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  we  look  at 
the  Federal  estate  tax  law  we  will  find 
that  so-called  tax-exempt-bond  value 
is  computed  when  one  computes  the 
valuation  of  an  estate  for  tax  pur- 
poses. There  is  a  tax  applied  on  so- 
called  tax-exempt  bonds,  the  value  of 
them,  in  computing  the  Federal  estate 
tax. 

lb.  President,  what  we  are  discuss- 
ing this  afternoon  is  not  revenue.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  whether  it  is  an  as- 
terisk or  a  double  asterisk,  whether  it 
is  %1  billion  over  6  years  or  not.  What ' 
we  are  discussing  this  afternoon.  Mr. 
President,  is  equity.  Is  it  fair  to  two 
people  with  the  same  amount  of 
income,  one  to  suffer  a  tax  on  his  or 
her  social  security  and  the  other  not, 
solely  because  of  the  definition  of  the 
type  of  Income  that  is. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  take  the  case  of 
somebody  with  a  $22,000  pension,  a 
pension  from  the  company  that  he  or 
she  worked  for.  That  person,  with 
$4,000  or  $8,000  from  social  security, 
with  $4,000  computed  here,  would 
have  a  tax.  Clearly,  that  Individual 
would  suffer  a  tax. 

We  have  decided  that.  But  what  is 
being  proposed  here  on  the  floor  is 
that  somebody  with  $100,000  of  tax- 
free  income,  when  he  or  she  receives 
his  or  her  pension  of  $8,000.  that  be 
free  from  any  tax. 

Is  that  fair.  Mr.  President?  Is  that 
what  we  want  to  do  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States?  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  question  here  is  equity.  Are  we 
going  to  permit  someone  who  is 
wealthy  enough  or  who  has  the  ability 
to  shift  around— many  people  who  are 
going  to  become  taxable  under  the 
proposal  that  is  part  if  this  bill  do  not 
have  the  ability  to  shift  their  Income 
around.  If  you  have  a  pension  from  a 
company,  that  is  a  pension.  You 
cannot  make  it  nontaxable,  as  opposed 
to  the  person  whose  income  comes 
from  stocks  and  bonds  who  can  shift 
around  and  put  part  of  it  into  tax  ex- 
empts and  part  of  it  not  into  tax  ex- 
empts. If  we  are  going  to  make  the 
social  security  taxable  in  certain 
brackets,  let  us  be  fair  to  everybody  in 
the  country.  Let  us  not  have  some 
groups  that  are  able  to  avoid  that  tax 
through  shifting  aroimd. 

It  is  not  some  little  old  lady.  now.  It 
is  nice  to  cloak  these  in  that  gxiise  of 
mama  or  grandma.  But  that  is  not  the 
situation.  We  are  dealing  with  wealthy 
people  who  have  the  means,  who  have 
the  assets  to  shift  them  aroimd  so  that 
they  can  avoid  the  tax  on  their  social 
security.  Is  that  fair?  I  do  not  think  so. 
Mr.  MELCHER.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 


Mr.  CHAFEE.  If  I  may  Just  complete 
my  remaits,  then  I  shall  yield  the 
floor.  The  Senator  may  have  the  fioor 
when  I  finish. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President— let  us 
set  aside  the  arguments  about  reve- 
nue, the  arguments  about  taxing  tax- 
exempt  bonds.  That  is  not  before  the 
House  this  afternoon.  We  are  solely 
discussing  equity.  Equity  is  clearly  on 
the  side  of  the  measure  that  was 
adopted  in  the  Finance  Committee 
and  is  a  part  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  WiU  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Yes. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Is  it  not  the  general 
case,  almost  the  universal  case,  that 
these  tax-exempt  bonds  carry  a  lower 
rate  of  interest  return? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  That  is  the  theory  of 
it.  That  is  the  theory,  that  one  shifts 
into  tax  exempts  and  his  income  is  re- 
duced. It  is  not  always  so. 

I  have  here  a  clipping  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  last  Friday:  Try 
new  investment  formula,  10.13  per- 
cent: tax-exempt  money  market  and 
municipal  bond  fund.  Just  $2,000  to 
open  an  account,  total  liquidity— in 
other  words,  short  term.  Unlimited 
checking. 

These  are  tax  exempts.  It  says  if  you 
are  in  the  50-percent  bracket,  tax- 
exempt  income  is  worth  twice  the 
yield:  even  in  the  24-percent  bracket, 
10.13  tax-free  is  worth  a  taxable  yield 
of  13.33. 

While  the  theory  is  a  lower  yield,  it 
does  not  always  work  out  that  way. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Yes. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Is  It  not  the  general 
practice  that,  for  instance,  school 
bonds  are  tax  exempt,  city  bonds  are 
tax  exempt,  in  order  to  permit  a 
school  district  or  the  city  to  be  able  to 
sell  bonds  in  a  little  different  market, 
with  a  little  different  attraction,  in 
order  to  save  the  taxpayers  of  the 
school  district  or  the  city  some  tax 
money?       

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Yes.  that  is  the  ra- 
tionale for  tax-exempt  bonds. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  did  I  hear 
the  Senator  refer  to  an  advertisement 
to  buy  tax-exempt  bonds  at  13.33  per- 
cent? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  No.  Mr.  President,  I 
did  not  say  13.33. 1  said  10.13. 

There  is  an  ad  that  someone  gave 
me.  But  that  is  not  what  I  read  from. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  thought  I  heard  the 
Senator  say  something  about  13.33. 

lAx.  CHAFEE.  No,  I  believe  the 
Record  will  show  I  said  10.13.  But 
someone  put  on  my  desk  13.75  tax-free 
municipal  bonds,  interest  income 
exempt  from  Federal  income  tax.  and 
so  forth. 

Mr.  LONG.  My  thought  would  be 
that  if  the  Senator  Is  going  to  advise 


someone  to  buy  tax-exempt  bonds  at 
13.33  percent,  he  had  better  advise 
them  that  there  is  a  very  severe  ques- 
tion of  whether  they  are  ever  going  to 
get  their  principal  back.  They  might 
collect  an  interest  pajmient  or  two,  but 
if  they  are  going  to  buy  a  tax-exempt 
bond  at  that  rate,  it  is  sort  of  like 
shooting  craps  at  Las  Vegas.  You 
might  never  get  your  money  back. 

Most  bonds  that  are  touted  as  being 
solid  bonds,  that  would  be  recommend- 
ed by  most  people  in  the  investment 
field,  would  draw  a  lot  less  interest 
than  that. 

Mr.  DOLE.  WiU  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  yield? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
know  how  long  we  want  to  spend  on 
this  amendment.  It  Is  not  one  of  the 
major  provisions  in  this  bill.  We  have 
been  on  it  45  minutes.  There  are  still 
other  amendments  pending  and  we  are 
asked  to  go  to  conference  tonight, 
hopefully  by  8  o'clock  tonight.  Is  there 
anyway  we  can  have  a  time  agreement 
on  this  amendment  with  an  up-or- 
down  vote,  say,  by  6  o'clock? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  need  anything  like  that.  I  would 
take  10  minutes  equally  divided.  Five 
minutes  apiece.  It  is  up  to  the  other 
side. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
think  we  need  any  agreement.  As  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  ready  to  call 
the  roll  now.  There  may  be  someone 
else  who  might  not  agree  with  me. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  do  not  think  anybody 
has  had  a  chance  to  talk  about  this  on 
the  other  side.  We  might  hear  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  did  briefly  talk,  Mr. 
President.  I  would  like  to  address  my 
remarks,  if  I  may,  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  who  envisioned  this  as  one 
of  the  most  cataclysmic  steps  being 
taken  by  the  Senate  in  many  a  year. 
He  sees  an  effect  with  all  kinds  of  dis- 
astrous ramifications  on  the  municipal 
bond  market  as  it  affects  the  local 
community. 

As  he  loiows,  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana made  it  very  clear  that  the  reve- 
nue implications  here  are  only  an  as- 
terisk's worth.  When  you  are  only 
down  to  an  asterisk,  you  are  not  talk- 
ing about  much. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question  on  that  point? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  If  I  may  just  finish. 

So.  If  It  is  only  an  asterisk's  worth, 
which  Is  a  new  term— I  have  to  get 
used  to  that:  I  have  trouble  even  pro- 
nouncing It— the  effect  of  the  ramifi- 
cations on  his  hometown  or  his  bond 
market,  his  commimlty,  is  that  it  will 
be  absolutely  imlnfluenced. 

My  point  is  that  that  is  not  the  con- 
cern. What  we  are  trjring  to  do  here 
under  this  amendment  is  have  equity, 
to  have  fairness.  That  is  what  we  are 
striving  for  In  this  very  modest  part  of 


the  bill  that  we  are  rfiaffii— iwy  right 
now. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  for  a  quea- 
tion. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  if 
indeed  we  are  talking  about  $5  minion 
over  7  years,  why  would  we  want  to  set 
in  motion  a  chain  of  events  that, 
indeed,  would  make  municipal  revenue 
bonds  less  attractive  and  would  cost 
far  more  to  local  government  than 
would  be  gained?  If  we  are  tiiiiring 
about  the  appearance  of  equity.  I 
would  agree  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league friend  from  Rhode  Island.  But 
this  part  of  the  bill  does  not  do  a  thing 
in  terms  of  dealing  with  those  people 
who  have  millions  in  income  and  who 
pay  no  taxes. 

It  simply  misses  the  marie  It  is  an 
asterisk  that  does  not  raise  revenue, 
but  it  is  an  asterisk  that  creates  the 
appearance  of  equity.  It  really  Is  a 
sham. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  Just 
say  in  winding  up  that  what  it  seems 
to  me  the  opponents  of  this  are  trying 
to  do  is  create  an  incentive  to  pur- 
chase tax-exempt  bonds,  an  Incentive 
that  does  not  exist  today,  that  the  in- 
equity we  are  talking  about  could 
arise.  I  do  not  think  we  want  that.  Mr. 
President.  I  think  we  want  to  achieve 
the  greatest  possible  degree  of  equity. 
If  somebody  whose  income  is  locked 
into  certain  forms,  as  I  mentioned— to 
a  pension,  or  a  woriEing  person,  a 
person  over  65  who  has  to  continue  to 
work— that  person  does  not  have  the 
ability  to  have  part  of  his  Income  tax 
free.  A  person  who  Is  earning  $25,000 
by  continuing  to  work  over  the  age  of 
65  draws  social  security.  That  social 
sectulty  will  be  totally  taxable. 

So  what  we  are  doing  under  the 
amendment  that  is  being  proposed 
here  this  afternoon  is  really  penalizing 
the  working  person  or  the  person  who 
is  not  rich  enough,  who  does  not  have 
enough  flexibility  in  his  or  her  income 
to  shift  it  around  to  take  advantage  of 
an  Incentive  which  would  be  provided 
in  the  amendment  that  is  being  spon- 
sored by  the  proponents  this  after- 
noon. I  am  prepared  to  vote.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor argues  that  his  amendment  would 
not  tax  the  State  and  local  bonds,  and 
that  is  not  his  purpose.  Mr.  President, 
let  us  Just  compare  this  situation  to 
the  zero  bracket  amount  and  the  so- 
called  personal  exemption.  For  a 
family  of  four,  there  would  be  no  tax 
except  on  Income  that  exceeds  $7,400. 
From  that  point  forward  a  tax  could 
be  owed. 

Now.  if  we  were  to  say  that  Interest 
from  State  and  local  bonds  would 
coimt  against  their  $7,400  personal  ex- 
emption and  zero  bracket  amount,  and 
the  family  had  $7,400  of  such  Interest, 
they  otherwise  would  have  paid  no 
tax.  However,  by  making  the  Income 
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from  the  State  and  municipal  bonds 
push  up  everjrthlng  else  from  the 
bottom,  you  would  have  taxed  an  addi- 
tional $7,400  by  saying  that  an  equal 
amount  of  income  from  State  and  mu- 
nicipal bonds  would  be  counted 
against  the  zero  bracket  amount. 

That  has  the  effect  of  taxing  the 
State  and  municipal  bonds.  Keep  in 
mind  that  when  the  court  in  the  Pol- 
lock case  said  that  it  was  unconstitu- 
tional to  levy  an  income  tax  on  the 
inanne  from  State  and  municipal 
bonds,  they  said  it  was  unconstitution- 
al because  it  placed  a  burden  on  the 
power  of  the  State  to  finance  itself  by 
borrowing  money.  I  do  not  care  wheth- 
er you  are  taxing  the  interest  under 
this  amendment  or  whether  you  are 
taxing  it  through  the  zero  bracket 
amount.  However  you  get  at  it,  you  are 
placing  a  burden  on  the  income  of 
those  tax-exempt  bonds.  It  does  not 
make  any  difference  whether  you  tax 
them  directly  or  indirectly.  The 
burden  is  still  there,  and  that  is  what 
the  Senator  seeks  to  do  with  his 
amendment.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
it;  he  is  seeking  to  do  exactly  what  the 
Pollock  case  said  you  could  not  do. 

Mr.  President,  that  stems  from  the 
old  case  of  McCulloch  against  Mary- 
land where  Chief  Justice  Marshall 
held  that  the  power  to  tax  is  the 
power  to  destroy,  and  that  if  you  let 
the  Federal  Government  tax  the 
States,  it  can  destroy  the  WkeXe  govern- 
ments. It  would  be  just  like  permitting 
the  State  to  tax  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. That  would  permit  those  who 
created  the  Government  to  destroy  it. 

The  States  have  no  right  to  destroy 
this  Federal  Government.  That  hais 
been  decided  many  years  ago  and  even 
on  battlefields.  The  States  have  no 
power  to  destroy  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  the  Federal  Government 
has  no  power  to  destroy  the  State  gov- 
ernments. That  is  the  principle  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  seeks  to 
violate  with  his  provision.  Congress, 
Mr.  President,  has  not  seen  fit  to  go 
along  with  that.  We  had  this  same 
issue  before  us  on  the  TEFRA  bUl,  and 
the  Senate  voted  by  a  clear  margin  to 
strike  out  the  proposal  that  would  put 
the  minimum  tax  on  State  and  mimicl- 
pal  bonds.  It  recognized  the  same  prin- 
ciple which  has  been  upheld  by  great 
Justices  down  through  the  years,  in- 
cluding Justice  Charles  Evans  Hughes, 
that  we  do  not  have  the  power  to  do 
that.  And  the  Congress,  Mr.  President, 
has  in  the  main  denied  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  the  right  to  take  the 
States  to  court  to  try  to  prove  that 
they  could  tax  these  bonds  under  the 
Constitution.  Congress  has  expressly 
put  in  the  law  up  to  this  point  that 
the  income  from  these  State  and  mu- 
nicipal bonds  is  not  taxable,  and  that 
it  is  not  our  purpose  to  tax  them.  The 
Congress  has  also  kept  the  faith  that 
the  sponsors  of  the  constitutional 
amendment  permitting  the  income  tax 


made  when  they  passed  that  amend- 
ment and  assured  the  State  legisla- 
tures that  it  did  not  tax  these  bonds. 
that  it  was  not  their  intention  to  do 
that,  and  that  they  did  not  do  that. 
We  should  not  be  doing  it  either,  Mr. 
Ftesldent. 

Now,  look  at  the  complexity.  We  are 
talking  about  something  that  is  not 
going  to  raise  any  money  at  all.  no 
money.  Why  do  this?  Under  the  com- 
mittee bUl,  the  IRS  has  to  put  a  line, 
maybe  two  or  three  lines  on  your  tax 
return.  I  would  like  to  illustrate.  Ev- 
erybody fills  out  the  same  tax  return, 
so  here  is  the  line:  If  you  are  over  65 
years  old  and  you  have  some  social  se- 
curity income,  then  put  in  here  the 
amount  of  income  you  are  getting 
from  State  and  municipal  bonds.  Add 
your  adjusted  gross  income.  Now 
report  half  of  your  social  security 
income.  Now  substract  $25,000  from 
that  and  divide  two  by  two  and  add 
that  to  your  taxable  income  down 
here.  How  many  lines  can  you  get  by 
with  on  your  income  tax  return  when 
you  start  trying  to  do  all  this? 

Why  do  you  want  to  get  into  all  that 
complexity  if  you  are  not  going  to 
make  any  money  for  the  Government? 
If  you  are  going  to  make  some  money 
for  the  Government,  perhaps  you 
might  take  the  view  that  the  end  justi- 
fies the  means. 

Let  us  talk  about  equity.  I  have 
stood  here  year  in  and  year  out  and 
heard  people  talk  about  tax  expendi- 
tures. I  heard  about  this  until  I  was 
sick  of  it. 

Let  us  just  look  at  some  of  the  items 
of  tax  preference: 

Accelerated  depreciation  on  real 
property.  If  you  want  to  do  something 
about  equity  and  say  these  old  people 
cannot  get  away  with  any  tax  break, 
then  why  not  put  this  in  here?  Accel- 
erated depreciation  on  real  property. 
Why  let  them  get  a  break  on  that? 
Tax  these  old  folks. 

Next  item:  accelerated  depreciation 
on  leased  personal  property.  Why  not 
go  after  these  old  people  if  they  have 
some  of  that?  Next  item:  Amortization 
on  certain  pollution  control  facilities. 
Tax  grandpa  if  he  has  some  of  that. 
Here  is  the  next  one:  Mining  explora- 
tion and  development  costs.  Tax 
grandma  if  she  has  some  of  that.  Then 
circulation  and  research  and  experi- 
mental expenditures.  OK,  put  that  in 
there  and  if  Uncle  Jim  has  some  of 
that,  go  after  Uncle  Jim.  Next,  re- 
serves for  losses  on  bad  debts  of  finan- 
cial institutions.  All  right,  go  after 
those  people.  If  old  Aunt  Susie  has 
some  of  that,  OK,  go  after  her  because 
she  is  Involved  in  one  of  these  institu- 
tions that  has  a  bad  debt. 

Next,  depletion.  By  all  means,  if 
grandma  has  some  income  from  an  oil 
well,  go  after  her.  Do  not  leave  grand- 
ma out. 

Then  we  proceed  to  Incentive  stock 
options.  If  they  have  some  of  that,  go 


get  them.  Intangible  drilling  costs,  go 
get  them.  Accelerated  cost  recovery, 
go  get  them. 

I  would  like  to  ask.  why  not  go  get 
them?  In  other  words,  if  you  are  going 
to  go  after  somebody  who  is  lo^ng  a 
lot  of  Income  because  they  bought  a 
State  bond  from  the  State  where  they 
live  or  because  they  boiight  a  paving 
bond  in  a  city  or  the  county  where 
they  live,  if  you  are  going  to  go  after 
those  bond  purchasers,  why  leave  out 
these  other  people? 

I  have  heard  people  stand  here  and 
defame  these  rich  oil  people.  Why 
leave  them  out?  Why  go  after  some- 
body who  bought  a  bond  in  his  home- 
town to  help  by  a  fire  truck? 

It  defies  imagination.  Mr.  President. 
If  one  wants  to  do  justice  and  equity, 
why  single  these  people  out  for  special 
taxes  when  you  are  not  going  to  do  it 
to  the  rest  of  them?  To  be  just  and  to 
be  fair,  perhaps  you  should  include  all 
the  tax  preferences.  Jn  fact,  they 
should  go  in  ahead  of  everything  else, 
because  when  Congress  legislated  and 
looked  at  this,  it  thought  that  if  you 
want  to  have  tax  reform,  these  are  the 
areas  you  ought  to  go  after  first. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the 
Congress  does  not  get  into  this  mare's 
nest.  It  serves  no  purpose.  All  it  is 
going  to  do  is  wake  up  some  Governors 
and  wake  up  some  mayors,  most  of 
whom  are  not  yet  aware  of  what  is 
happening  here.  You  wake  up  Gover- 
nors, wake  up  mayors,  wake  up  county 
commissioners  who  will  say:  "My  good- 
ness, what  in  the  devil  are  those 
people  doing  in  Washington?  Go  talk 
to  those  people." 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  I  wonder  if  the  Sen- 
ator would  yield? 
Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  to  the  Senator. 
Mr.  D'AMATO.  In  the  past  Con- 
gress, we  allowed  fire  districts  that  did 
not  have  the  ability  to  sell  municipal 
bonds  to  come  in.  Was  that  not  Just 
this  past  Congress  that  we  did  that, 
that  volunteer  fire  districts,  for  the 
first  time,  could  sell  bonds?  It  had  a 
municipal  purpose. 

What  is  the  difference  between  the 
status  of  those  who  now  have  munici- 
pal treatment,  tax-exempt  treatment, 
and  their  prior  status,  under  which 
they  could  not  sell  tax-exempt  bonds? 
It  is  as  much  as  5  points.  And  who 
saved  the  5  points? 

As  a  result  of  our  action,  people  who 
bought  those  mimicipal  bonds  received 
5  percent  less  because  they  were  mu- 
nicipal, and  therefore  they  were  tax 
free.  That  meant  the  municipality,  the 
local  taxpayers,  paid  5  percent  less.  It 
meant  that  it  cost  the  homeowners, 
the  working  people,  the  taxpayers  in 
the  villages  and  towns  and  in  the  fire 
districts,  that  much  less. 

When  we  talk  about  the  difference 
between  a  tax-exempt  bond  and  one 
that  is  not  tax-exempt,  we  are  talking 


about  driving  up  the  cost  of  local  gov- 
ernment billions  of  dollars. 

OITHODUCnOR 

Mr.  DOLE.  Jiir.  President.  I  rise  to 
express  my  support  for  the  committee 
bill,  which  Incorporates  a  very  helpful 
amendment  regarding  tax-exempt 
bonds,  offered  in  committee  by  Sena- 
tor Chare.  The  amendment  offered 
by  Senator  Long  would  strike  that 
very  important  provision  added  in 
committee.  The  committee  rule  does 
not  tax  tax-exempt  income,  but  only 
looks  at  tax-exempt  income  in  deter- 
mining whether  half  of  social  security 
benefits  wiU  be  subject  to  taxation. 

PBOVn>IHC  BHOKBtS  A  RKW  KABKR 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
spoken  quite  eloquently  in  favor  of  his 
amendment  to  disregard  tax-exempt 
income  for  this  purpose.  And  when 
Senator  Lohg  talks,  people  listen. 
That  does  not  concern  me,  since  the 
Senator  always  enlightens  us  when  he 
speaks  on  matters  of  tax  policy.  What 
concerns  me  is  that  when  E.  F.  Hutton 
talks,  people  also  listen.  And  E.  F. 
Hutton,  Merrill  Lynch,  Bache-Pruden- 
tial,  and  Sears,  Roebuck,  for  that 
matter,  will  have  quite  an  attractive 
new  market  to  exploit  if  the  Long 
amendment  is  adopted.  It  will  be  quite 
simple  really.  They  can  advertise: 

You  don't  have  to  pay  the  new  tax  on  half 
of  your  social  security  benefits  if  you  don't 
want  to.  The  tax  is  not  reaUy  mandatory, 
it's  voluntary.  All  you  have  to  do  is  shift  a 
portion  of  your  investments  into  tax-exempt 
bonds.  We'll  show  you  how  easy  it  can  be. 

Mr.  President,  that  will  not  be  mis- 
leading advertising,  because  the  pend- 
ing amendment  will  make  it  possible 
for  some  taxpayers  to  "zero-out"  the 
tax  on  social  security  benefits  imposed 
by  S.  1.  So  if  your  broker  tells  you  "it 
is  not  a  new  tax."  he  will  be  right,  be- 
cause he  can  help  you  escape  it  com- 
pletely. 

When  some  taxpayers  are  smart  and 
quick  enough  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opporttinity  to  avoid  the  tax  effect  of 
the  bill  we  have  spent  so  much  time 
and  effort  putting  together,  they  may 
or  may  not  say,  "thank  you,  Paine 
Webber."  But  they  certainly  should 
say,  "thank  you  U.S.  Congress,"  since 
we  will  have  made  it  all  possible,  if  we 
approve  the  pending  amendment.  Let 
me  illustrate  with  some  examples. 

HOW  TO  AVOID  TAXATION  Or  BENKTITS 

Let  us  assume  an  individual  taxpay- 
er over  age  65,  with  $8,000  of  social  se- 
curity benefits  and  $30,000  of  taxable 
interest  income  from  mediiun  term, 
10-percent  corporate  bonds.  Under 
current  law,  he  is  in  the  34-percent  tax 
bracket,  and  has  no  incentive  to  invest 
in  equivalent  tax-exempt  bonds,  yield- 
ing only  7  percent,  since  his  tax  sav- 
ings are  slightly  outweighed  by  the  re- 
duced interest  yield— his  exact  net  loss 
would  be  $226. 

By  the  way,  that  interest  rate  spread 
is  totally  realistic  for  medium-term 


bonds,  such  as  10-year  bonds.  Indeed, 
the  interest  rate  spread  between  tax- 
able and  nontaxable  bonds  could  be 
even  narrower  for  long-term  bonds. 
The  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation  dis- 
cussed this  issue  in  the  general  expla- 
nation of  last  year's  tax  bill,  and  I 
would  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
clude that  discussion  in  the  Recoho 
following  my  statement. 

For  the  hypothetical  taxpayer  we 
are  discussing,  the  law  we  are  debating 
this  week,  and  the  amendment  we  are 
debating  today  will  have  a  real  impact. 
Because  this  taxpayer  is  over  the 
$25,000  threshold,  he  must  include 
half  of  his  benefits  in  income.  As  a 
result.  S.  1  will  increase  his  tax  liabU- 
ity  by  $1,328.  But  if  the  pending 
amendment  is  adopted,  he  can  avoid 
including  any  of  his  social  security 
benefits  in  income,  by  shifting  one- 
third  of  his  investments  from  top- 
rated,  taxable,  10-percent  corporate 
bonds.  Into  top-rated,  tax-exempt,  mu- 
nicipal bonds  yielding  7  percent.  If  he 
does  that,  his  cash  interest  income  will 
be  $27,000,  clearly  over  the  threshold. 
But  his  adjusted  gross  income  will  be 
only  $20,000,  clearly  under  the  thresh- 
old. Thus,  his  benefits  will  escape  tax- 
ation completely. 

Moreover,  his  income  tax  liability  on 
his  interest  income  will  drop,  by  an 
amount  Just  about  equal  to  his  re- 
duced yield  from  shifting  to  tax- 
exempt  bonds.  In  fact,  he  will  be  short 
about  $226,  before  taking  into  account 
the  fact  that  he  has  excluded  all  of  his 
social  security  benefits  from  taxation. 
That  is  where  the  real  benefit  is.  Mr. 
President.  At  a  cost  of  $226,  he  will 
have  saved  $1,328  in  taxes  on  half  of 
his  benefits.  That,  Mr.  President, 
alters  the  Investment  picture  consider- 
ably. 

A  NEW  mOEMTlVE  TO  IRVEST  IM  TAX-EXEMPT 
BONDS 

Today,  he  would  lose  $226  by  making 
this  investment  in  municipal  bonds. 
With  the  adoption  of  the  Long  amend- 
ment and  S.  1.  he  will  gain  $1,102  by 
making  the  investment.  That  $1,328 
difference.  Mr.  President,  is  the  tax  on 
half  of  his  social  security  benefits  we 
are  supposedly  in  the  process  of  enact- 
ing. But  for  our  hypothetical  taxpay- 
er, that  tax  is  only  a  voluntary  tax, 
not  a  mandatory  tax.  People  will  cer- 
tainly listen  when  E.  F.  Hutton  tells 
them  about  this  investment  opportuni- 
ty. How  can  you  beat  it? 

We  may  not  be  able  to  beat  it.  but, 
we  can  prevent  it,  by  voting  against 
the  pending  amendment. 

S.  1  MUST  BE  rAIH  TO  ALL  TAXPATERS 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  there  is  a 
compelling  case  for  rejecting  the  Long 
amendment.  If  the  tax  revision  we  are 
in  the  process  of  enacting  is  to  be  fair, 
it  must  be  a  mandatory  tax  for  all 
similarly  situated  taxpayers.  It  cannot 
be  mandatory  for  those  with  illiquid 
investments,  or  taxable  pension  or 
trust  income,  and  a  voluntary  tax  for 


those  with  the  ability  and  inclination 
to  convert  a  small  portion  of  their  cur- 
rent taxable  Income  into  tax-exempt 
income,  solely  to  stay  below  the 
threshold  and  esci4>e  the  taxatkm  of 
benefits. 

I  would  like  to  make  several  added 
points  to  clarify  what  we  are  doing, 
and  not  doing,  if  we  reject  the  Long 
amendment  in  favor  of  the  committee 
bill. 


S.  J  DOES  NOT  TAX  TAX-KXEMPT  BONDS 

First,  we  are  in  no  way  taxing  tax- 
exempt  income.  We  are  only  taxing 
half  of  social  security  benefits  regard- 
less of  how  much  tax-exempt  income 
the  taxpayer  may  have.  A  taxpayer 
with  $1  million  of  tax-exempt  interest 
income  and  an  $8,000  social  seciirity 
benefit  will  pay  only  on  one-half  of  his 
benefits,  no  more  and  no  less. 

We  are  not,  in  any  way,  encroaching 
upon  the  tax-exempt  status  of  State 
and  municipal  bond  interest,  simply  by 
making  reference  to  that  interest  for 
purposes  of  this  act. 

As  we  know.  State  and  municipal 
bonds  are  not  sacrosanct,  or  totally 
immune  from  Federal  taxation,  only 
the  interest  on  the  bonds  is  exempt 
from  inc  me  taxation.  Let  me  give  an 
example  of  another  area  in  the  tax 
law  where  the  bonds  get  no  special 
treatment.  The  fair  market  value  of 
municipal  bonds  is  includible  in  a  tax- 
payer's estate  for  Federal  estate  tax 
purposes  and  this  is  well  established. 
In  my  view,  the  mere  reference  in  S.  1 
to  tax-exempt  income,  only  for  pur- 
poses of  determining  whether  another 
source  of  income  should  be  taxed,  is 
plainly  not  an  encroachment  on  any 
legitimate  historical,  or  constitutional 
concern  bond  issuers  may  have. 

S.  1  BEFLECrs  A  COMPBOMISE  BULE  OH  TAX- 


Finally,  I  should  point  out  that  we 
are  not  depriving  the  bond  issuers, 
bond  markets,  or  investment  houses  of 
a  new  source  of  customers  for  tax- 
exempt  bonds.  Many  of  the  advocates 
of  the  Long  amendment  will  concede 
that  the  committee  bill  does  not  take 
away  any  incentive  that  exists  under 
current  law.  They  will  admit  that  the 
purpose  of  the  conmilttee  rule  is 
simply  to  be  neutral,  that  is.  to  avoid 
creating  an  incentive  to  purchase  tax- 
exempt  bonds  that  does  not  exist 
today. 

But  the  fact  is,  I  must  admit  that 
the  committee  rule  is  imperfect,  and 
actually  results  in  the  creation  of  a 
slight  incentive  to  purchase  tax- 
exempt  bonds  not  present  under  cur- 
rent law. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  com- 
mittee rule,  for  reasons  of  administra- 
tive convenience,  only  takes  into  ac- 
count the  stated  yield  of  tax-exempt 
obligations,  and  not  their  taxable 
equivalent  yield. 

For  our  hjrpothetlcal  taxpayer  in  the 
30-percent  tax  bracket,  $7,000  of  tax- 
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exempt    interest    ts    equivalent    to 
$10,000  of  taxable  interest,  after  taxes. 
To  preserve  absolute  neutrality  with 
respect  to  current  law,  we  would  need 
to  take  into  account  the  taxable  equiv- 
alent  yield  of   $10,000.   rather   than 
$7,000.  in  calculating  whether  half  of 
that  taxpayer's  social  security  benefits 
wffl  be  taxable.  Because  the  committee 
rule  looks  only  at  the  stated  yield  of 
$7,000.  and  not  the  taxable  equivalent 
yield  of  $10,000,  there  will  stiU  be  a 
new  incentive  for  some  social  security 
recipients    to    invest    in    tax-exempt 
bonds.  In  the  example  I  gave  previous- 
ly, this  Incentive  is  the  difference  be- 
tween a  investor  losing  $226  each  year 
from  an  investment  in  the  tax-exempt 
bonds  tmder  current  law.  and  the  same 
investor  gaiidng  $328  by  the  invest- 
ment, after  passage  of  S.  1,  with  the 
oomoolttee's  rule  on  tax-exempt  bonds. 
Mr.  President,  in  short,  there  is  no 
Justification  for  the  pending  amend- 
ment which  would  only  contribute  to 
the  ability  of  some  taxpayers  to  com- 
pletely escape  the  tax  consequences  of 
this  act.  I  urge  that  the  amendment 
not  be  adopted. 

Mr.  LONG.  Blr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  vote  right  now. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Maybe  somebody  on  the 
other  side  would  like  to  talk. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield.  I  want  to  make  two 
observations. 

First,  it  seems  totally  self-evident  to 
this  Senator  that  if  we  do  not  retain 
the  Chafee  amendment,  we  are  going 
to  give  people  an  absolutely  irresistible 
incentive  to  sliift  all  their  investments 
into  tax-exempt  bonds  and  absolutely 
escape  any  taxation  of  that  half  of  the 
social  security  benefit  we  have  now  de- 
cided to  tax.  That  seems  self-evident 
tome. 

I  have  listened  to  a  good  deal  of  dis- 
cussion about  how  unfair  the  Chafee 
amendment  is.  I  just  do  not  under- 
stand how  anyone  can  say  that  letting 
everybody  escape  taxation  is  fair.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  an  enor- 
mous windf  alL 

The  second  iwint  I  should  like  to 
make  is  that  if  we  do  not  adopt  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana, the  fact  is.  if  anybody  at  this 
point  is  interested  in  facts— It  lias  been 
a  long  bill,  and  I  hope  people  are  still 
interested  in  facts— that  the  Chafee 
amendment  as  it  is  in  this  bill  will  still 
provide  a  substantial  tax  incentive  for 
social  security  recipients  to  invest  in 
tax-exonpt  bonds. 

There  is  going  to  be  an  incentive. 
Why  Is  that?  It  is  because  the  commit- 
tee bill  contains  the  compromise  nile 
adopted  for  reasons  of  administrative 
convenience— namely,  that  the  rule  in- 
cludes only  the  stated  yield,  the  tax- 
exempt  investments,  and  not  the  tax 
equivalent  jrield. 

That  is  to  say.  for  the  typical  tax- 
payer in  the  30-percent  bracket,  the  7- 
percent  interest  tax  free  they  get  on  a 


municipal  bond  is  the  equivalent  of  10 
percent  on  a  nontaxable  bond.  In 
other  words,  in  the  case  of  a  $100,000 
denomination  investment,  they  are 
getting  $7,000  of  tax-exempt  interest 
or  $10,000  equivalent  in  taxable  inter- 
est. That  is  because  the  committee 
rule  includes  only  the  $7,000.'  There- 
fore, there  is  a  substantial  tax  incen- 
tive. 

Under  Senator  Chatee's  amendment 
in  this  bill,  the  taxpayer  with  $30,000 
of  taxable  interest  income  and  $8,000 
of  social  security  benefits  will  have 
$31,207  after  enactment  of  S.  1.  By 
shifting  one-third  of  this  investment 
from  10-percent  taxable  bonds  to 
equivalent  tax-exempt  bonds  yielding 
7  percent,  the  taxpayer's  income 
would  be  $31,535.  So  the  result  would 
be  an  incentive  to  shift  the  tax- 
exempt  worth  $328  each  year. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  in  con- 
trast, imder  current  law,  the  same  tax- 
payer suffers  a  $226  loss  by  making 
the  same  investment  shift  into  tax  ex- 
empts. 

Mr.  President,  the  hour  grows  late.  I 
shall  not  belabor  the  Senate  any 
longer  with  facts.  I  trust  that  they 
speak  for  themselves. 

Mr  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
will  not  delay  the  debate.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
RacoRO  a  memorandum  of  law  which 
argues  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Chafee  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Thk  CoHSTrmnoHALiTT  OF  Ihclddikg  Tax 
Exmrr  Imcomx  ir  thi  Social  Siuuhitv 
Bask 

This  memorandum  deals  with  the  consti- 
tutionality of  certain  provisions  of  Section 
131  of  the  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1983  which  seek  to  include  Interest  on  tax 
exempt  obligations  In  the  base  for  determin- 
ing the  amount  of  an  individual's  social  se- 
curity benefits  that  will  be  taxed.  It  con- 
cludes that  Congress  has  the  constitutional 
authority  to  modify  or  remove  the  exemp- 
tion from  federal  Income  tax  of  interest  on 
state  and  local  obligations  currently  con- 
tained in  Section  103(a)  of  the  Code.  This 
conclusion  is  supported  by  the  clear  lan- 
guage of  the  16th  Amendment,  by  the  fact 
that  such  a  tax  would  be  nondiscriminatory 
levy  on  taxpayers  other  than  state  and  local 
,  govemmenti,  by  the  fact  that  the  Individual 
Income  tax  is  a  tax  upon  a  taxpaylng  person 
rather  than  upon  a  particular  source  of 
income  and  by  a  long  line  of  Supreme  Court 
opinions,  culminating  in  Alabama  v.  King 
and  Boozer.^  A  fortiori.  Congress  has  the 
authority  to  Include  tax  exempt  income  in 
the  social  security  base  solely  for  purposes 
of  determining  the  amount  of  a  taxpayer's 
other  taxable  income  that  is  subject  to  tax. 

BACKGROUND 

The  exemption  for  Federal  income  tax 
purposes  of  interest  on  State  and  local  obli- 
gations has  a  legal,  political  and  economic 
history  which  so  far  has  resulted  in  legisla- 
tive continuance  of  an  exemption  first  en- 
acted In  1913.  Constitutional  doubts  as  to 


Congieai  ability  to  impose  an  tnoome  tax  on 
the  interest  of  state  and  local  bonds  were 
originally  strong,  resulting  in  the  1913  legis- 
lation: but  these  doubU  have  etf  ectlrely  dis- 
appeared In  the  intenrenlng  years. 

In  Pollock  V.  Farmer*  Loan  and  Tnut 
Company  *  the  Supreme  Court  held  in  1895 
that  such  a  tax  was  unconstitutional  be- 
cause the  imposition  of  a  tax  on  bonds  con- 
stituted an  encroachment  on  one  of  the  sov- 
ereign powers  of  the  state  L-i  violation  of  the 
principle  set  forth  in  McCuUoch  v.  Jtfary- 
land. '  Under  this  principle,  it  was  held  that 
to  preserve  the  frameworic  of  the  Federal 
system,  both  the  Federal  and  SUte  and 
local  governments  must  have  a  reciprocal 
immunity  from  taxation. 

Adoption  of  the  XVIth  Amendment  in 
1913,  which  empowered  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  to  levy  taxes  on  Income  "from  what- 
ever source  derived,"  would  seem  to  have 
neutralized  the  effect  of  Pollock,  were  It  not 
for  a  series  of  exchanges  between  New  Yortt 
State  officials  and  Members  of  Congress 
which  became  part  of  the  often  cited  histo- 
ry of  the  Amendment.  In  response  to  fears 
expressed  by  Governor  Charles  Evans 
Hughes  of  New  York  and  others.  Senators 
Elihu  Root  (NT)  and  William  Borah  (Idaho) 
stated  that  the  scope  of  the  XVIth  Amend- 
ment was  not  Intended  to  destroy  the  recip- 
rocal Inununlty  principle.* 

Nonetheless,  the  fear  that  income  derived 
from  bonds  issued  by  the  State  or  municipal 
governments  might  be  subject  to  Federal 
taxation  Influenced  the  passage  of  the  first 
statutory  immunity  provision  also  in  1913; 
now  IRC  Section  103(a>,  it  provides  that 
"gross  income  does  not  include  Interest  on 
(1)  the  obligations  of  a  SUte  ...  or  any  po- 
litical subdivision.  .  .  ."  The  efforts  of 
states  and  local  governments  to  maintain 
this  exemption  and  its  concomitant  econom- 
ic advantages  have  since  been  unflagging, 
resisting  continued  efforts  to  modify  or 
remove  the  exemption  by  various  Adminis- 
trations and  Members  of  Congress.* 

By  1939,  the  Supreme  Court's  approach  to 
inter-govemmental  tax  immunities  had 
shifted  to  raise  a  significant  doubt  as  to  the 
continued  validity  of  are  fundamental 
premise  of  Pollock,  that  is,  that  an  income 
tax  is  a  tax  on  the  source  of  the  income.  In 
effect,  this  premise  was  rejected.  In  Helver- 
ino  V.  Oerhardt,  the  Supreme  court  in  1938 
held  that  the  salary  paid  to  an  employee  of 
a  state  agency  was  subject  to  Federal 
income  tax.'  A  year  later.  In  Grava  v.  N.Y. 
ex  reL  O'Ketft,  the  Court  stated  that  the 
principle  enunciated  in  Pollock  tliat  "a  tax 
on  Income  Is  legally  or  economically  a  tax 
on  Its  source,  is  no  longer  tenable."  In 
reaching  this  decision,  the  Court  held  that 
the  Immunity  of  the  source  does  not  carry 
over  to  the  income.'  These  landmark  deci- 
sions had  been  preceded  by  other  Supreme 
Court  cases  which  held  to  the  same  effect.* 
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•  157  U.8.  428  (1896). 
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M5  Cone.  Rec.  1698  (1910);  ind  45  Cong. 
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•  Such  efforta  Include  letlalatlve  propoHOs  lub- 
mltted  by  President  Rooaevelt  In  1938,  by  Prealdent 
Tnunan  in  19S1  and  propoaed  provislona  In  the  "Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1969. 

•  HHvering  v.  QerKaTdt,  304  U&  404.  430  (1937). 
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•See  S.Y.  ex  rA  CoKn  v.  Qmve*.  300  D,&  308 
(937):  United  State*  GKue  Co.  v.  Creek;  347  VJS.  381 
(1918)  and  Peek  arid  Co.  v.  Lowe,  347  n.&  108 
(1918). 


At  the  same  time,  the  Court's  once  broad 
view  of  inter-fovenimental  hnmimm^  wu 
greatly  narrowed.  In  tbe  Oerhardt  case,  the 
Court  stated  that  the  implied  immunity  of 
local  government  from  taxation  should  be 
narrowly  restricted  when  invoked  by  a  pri- 
vate cltiKn  atnoe  "it  tends  to  operate  for  his 
benefit  at  the  expense  of  the  taxing  govern- 
ment and  without  corresponding  benefit  to 
the  government  in  whose  name  the  immuni- 
ty is  claimed."  • 

Even  under  the  Oerttardt  analysis,  it 
might  be  argued  that  a  Federal  income  tax 
on  the  interest  of  a  State  or  local  obligation 
constitutes  a  real  burden  on  the  borrowing 
power  of  local  government  This  argument 
is  l>elieved  to  be  without  merit,  given  the 
Court's  holding  and  rationale  in  Alabama  v. 
King  and  Boozer."  Here,  the  Court  held 
valid  a  state  sales  tax  that  was  levied  upon 
the  sales  of  materials  to  a  contractor  who 
had  purchased  such  materials  while  under 
contract  to  the  Federal  government.  The 
Court  ruled  that  the  extra  burden  of  a  non- 
discriminatory state  tax  upon  the  cost  of 
construction  work  for  the  Federal  govern- 
ment was  but  a  "normal  incident"  of  "doing 
business  within  the  same  territory  of  two  in- 
dependent taxing  sovereignties.  .  .  ."  Fur- 
ther, the  "asserted  right  of  the  one  to  be 
free  of  taxation  by  the  other  does  not  q>ell 
out  immunity  from  paying  the  added  costs 
attributable  to  tbe  taxation  of  those  .  .  . 
who  have  been  granted  no  tax  immunity."  ■  ■ 

This  rationale  would  clearly  seem  to  apply 
to  those  provisions  of  Section  131  of  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  which  would 
include  tax-exempt  interest  on  state  and 
local  bonds  In  the  base  for  determining  the 
amount  of  taxable  individual  social  security 
l>enefits,  since  the  burden  Imposed  is  non- 
discrimliutory.  Is  placed  on  private  citizens 
and  is  "but  a  normal  incident"  of  the  Feder- 
al system.  Arguments  to  the  contrary, 
which  sometimes  appear  even  today,  are 
based  on  the  original  holding  in  Pollock  and 
fail  to  consider  later  Interpretations  and 
modifications  made  by  the  Supreme  Court 
with  respect  to  that  decision. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  remind 
those  who  may  be  listening  that  the 
vote  in  the  committee  was  12  in  favor 
of  the  Chafee  amendment,  4  against, 
and  1  voting  "present." 

We  are  not  in  any  way  encroaching 
upon  the  status  of  State  and  munici- 
pal bond  interest. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  has  no 
strong  feeling  about  this  matter,  but 
what  concerns  me  is  this:  Are  we  going 
to  create  an  incentive?  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  are.  If  people  can  find  a  way 
to  avoid  tax  on  social  security  pay- 
ments. I  assume  it  will  be  perfectly  le- 
gitimate to  do  that.  I  hope  we  will  vote 
on  the  amendment,  and  whatever  hap- 
pens will  happen. 

Mr.  LONO.  Bfr.  President,  two  Sena- 
tors have  made  reference  to  the  fact 
that  there  might  be  an  incentive  to 
buy  tax-exempt  bonds.  Keep  in  mind 
that  when  one  buys  one  of  these  State 
or  municipal  bonds,  he  is  losing  about 
30  percent  of  his  interest  income.  He 
could  have  made  an  investment  in 
something  equally  safe  and  even  more 


marketable  and  received  30  percent 
more  interest  Income.  So  it  is  like  a  30- 
percent  tax  for  the  benefit  of  the 
State  government  when  someone  buys 
one  of  these  State  or  city  bonds. 

When  one  provides  a  tax  on  half  of 
the  social  security  benefits,  and  as- 
sumes that  these  people  we  are  talking 
about  are  in  a  32-percent  tax  bracket, 
you  would  tax  50  cents  of  each  dollar 
of  social  security  benefits  at  a  32-per- 
cent rate.  That  would  be  like  taxing 
the  original  dollar  of  social  security 
benefits  at  16  percent. 

That  provides  no  incentive  for  some- 
one to  buy  a  State  or  mimicipal  bond. 
To  the  contrary,  it  provides  an  incen- 
tive to  get  rid  of  them.  So  if  these 
middle-income  people  have  a  State  or 
municipal  bond,  the  incentive  here  is 
to  get  rid  of  it. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  Mr. 
President. 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  caU  the  roIL 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  rolL 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  and  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Mathias)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
HoLLiHGS)  and  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Kennedy)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cochran).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors wishing  to  be  recorded  on  this 
vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  44, 
najrs  52.  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  SO  Leg.] 
TEAS-44 


•  Helverino  v.  Oertianlt  at  430;  aee  also  Oravet  v. 
N.Y.  ex  rel  O'Kee/e,  306  D.a  480  (1939). 
••311  UAl  (1941). 
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Nunn  Stafford 

NOTVOTINO— 4 

Ooldwater  Kennedy 

HoUlnss  M.ni^f 

So  Mr.  Long's  amendment  (UP  No. 
133)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

ISx.  CHAFEE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  QUATLE.  Mr.  President,  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  his  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  What  is  the  pending 
business  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  the  Quayle  im- 
printed amendment  numbered  111. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  please  be  in  order. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  before  we 
(»}nsider  the  pending  amendment,  I 
wonder  if  I  might  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Montana  for  3 
minutes.  I  ask  the  Senator  if  that  is 
enough  time? 

Ui.  MELCHER.  That  is  enough 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  ISx.  President,  let 
me  at  the  outset  state  my  respect  and 
my  commendation  to  the  President's 
Social  Security  Commission  and  to  the 
Senate  and  House  committees  for 
their  diligence  in  producing  this  pack- 
age to  protect  the  solvency  of  the 
social  security  system. 

No  set  of  provisions  on  this  matter  is 
entirely  satisfactory  and  further  there 
are  no  guarantees  that  these  provi- 
sions are  entirely  adequate. 

There  will  be  many  risks  and  uncer- 
tainties as  to  the  projected  revenue 
gains  or  losses  from  the  social  security 
trust  funds. 

A  major  risk  does  involve  the  tax  in- 
crease drain  from  the  economy,  at 
least  during  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985. 
as  we  hope  for  economic  recovery.  Tax 
increases  during  a  recession  are  not 
the  ordinary  remedy  recommended  by 
economic  doctors. 

The  tax  increases  for  social  security 
payments  from  employees  is  provided 
in  the  bill  with  an  offsetting  tax 
credit.  I  hope  It  works  as  planned  by 
the  manag-  i-s  of  the  bllL 
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If  the  onployees'  tax  increase  is 
completely  offset,  that  is  not  the  case 
for  millions  of  taxpayers.  In  particu- 
lar, the  increase  in  social  security 
taxes  for  the  self-employed  and  em- 
ployers is  a  risk  to  the  economy  with 
this  added  tax  burden  which  may  fur- 
ther aggravate  their  losses  and  con- 
tribute to  either  their  ability  to  retain 
employees,  or  to  hire  back  those  em- 
ployees previously  let  go  or  who  have 
Iierviously  been  put  on  a  reduced  time 
basis.  This  includes  agricultural  pro- 
ducers who  are  both  self-employed 
taxpayers  and  employers  who  pay  the 
required  tax  on  their  employees. 

The  same  added  tax  burden  affects 
the  business  that  might  be  starting  up 
or  contemplating  expansion. 

F^vidlng  jobs  is  the  cornerstone  in 
rebuilding  the  economy.  These  added 
taxes  will  not  help. 

Because  the  next  2  years  are  critical 
for  economic  recovery,  I  refer  to  these 
added  social  taxes  for  the  fiscal  years 
of  1984  and  1985: 

For  the  self-employed,  the  added  tax 
nets  out  to  approximately  $0.5  billion 
for  fiscal  1984,  and  about  $2  billion  for 
fiscal  1985. 

For  employers,  the  increase  is  $2.5 
billion  for  fiscal  1984.  and  $3  billion 
for  fiscal  1985. 

If  the  economy  were  healthy,  there 
would  be  an  impact  that  would  ad- 
versely affect  the  economy. 

With  a  sick  economy  struggling  to 
recover,  there  could  be  sufficient 
impact  to  retard  or  further  deepen  the 
recession. 

This  risk  must  be  weighed  as  to  its 
harmful  effect.  This  bill  would  be 
sounder  without  these  provisions  and  I 

object  to  them.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  I  yield  to  the  majori- 
ty leader. 

mfK  LnOTATIOIf  ACHKElfXMT  OH  RXMAnflNG 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
could  have  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
for  a  moment  and  that  of  the  minority 
leader  who  is  in  earshot,  I  think  we 
need  to  face  up  to  how  much  more 
work  we  have  to  do  and  to  examine 
the  possibility  of  getting  a  time  agree- 
ment on  remaining  amendments  and 
perhaps  a  limitation  on  remaining 
amendments  and  even  a  time  for  final 
passage. 

Mr.  President,  I  may  have  stated  an 
overly  ambitious  objective,  but  I  have 
a  unanimous-consent  request  drawn 
that  I  would  like  to  state  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  only  the  following  amend- 
ments will  be  in  order  to  the  social  se- 
curity bill  from  this  point  forward: 

Two  Quayle  amendments,  one  deal- 
ing with  unemployment  vouchers  and 
the  other  dealing  with  unemployment 
traininr.    two    Pressler    amendments 


dealing  with  tax  breaks  for  the  blind; 
an  Armstrong  amendment  dealing 
with  prospective  coverage  of  nonprofit 
organizations:  and  a  Dole-Heinz-Spec- 
ter-Durenberger  amendment  dealing 
with  health  care. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent, 
Mr.  President,  that  no  other  amend- 
ments be  in  order  and  that  there  be  a 
time  limitation  of  20  minutes,  equally 
divided,  on  the  aforementioned 
amendments  and  that  the  control  of 
the  time  be  in  the  usual  form. 

Mr.  President,  I  further  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  one  second-degree 
amendment  qualify,  and  that  would  be 
a  Riegle  second-degree  amendment  to 
be  offered  to  the  Dole-Heinz  amend- 
ment, if  the  Dole-Heinz  amendment  is 
offered,  and  that  there  be  10  minutes, 
equally  divided,  on  that  second-degree 
amendment. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  vote  occur  on  the  committee 
substitute,  as  amended,  at  no  later 
than  7:30  p.m.  this  evening. 

Finally.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that    paragraph    4    of    rule    XII    be 

waived.  

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  objection? 
Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  reserving 

the  right  to  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  reserves 
the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
ask  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  if  he 
would  yield  to  discuss  the  unanimous- 
consent  request.  I  do  understand  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  has  an  amend- 
ment, of  which  I  would  be  listed  as  a 
cosponsor.  However,  I  think  Senator 
Specter  may  have  an  amendment  on 
the  same  subject  and  I  may  want  to 
preserve  my  right  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment on  the  same  subject.  So  we  could 
have  three  amendments  on  the  same 
subject.  I  would  have  to,  unless  the 
Senator  changes  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request,  interpose  an  objection. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  could  I 
inquire  of  the  Senator  how  short  he 
would  be  willing  to  agree  that  we 
might  entertain  debate  on  any  such 
amendment? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Twenty  minutes,  equal- 
ly divided,  would  be  ample. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  add  to 
the  request  a  second  Heinz  amend- 
ment dealing  with  health  care  and  an 
amendment  by  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  dealing  with 
health  care,  each  with  20  minutes, 
equally  divided. 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  reserving 

the  right  to  object 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  reserves  the 
right  to  object. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
think  that  on  some  of  these  items  we 
could  agree  to  a  time  limit.  There  are 
others  that  we  just  are  not  familiar 
with.  I  gain  the  impression  that  at 


least  one  of  these  amendments  in- 
volves a  large  amount  of  money  and  is 
not  a  simple  matter. 

Under  the  circumstances.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, not  being  familiar  with  what  I 
am  being  asked  to  agree  to.  I  would 
have  to  object.  But  I  say  to  the  majori- 
ty leader  that  my  impression  is  that  if 
he  starts  out  his  request  right  off  the 
top  with  a  number  of  matters,  we 
could  agree  to  a  time  limit  very  easily. 
When  we  Imow  more  about  what  else 
he  has  in  mind,  we  might  be  able  to  go 
along  with  that.  But,  at  the  moment.  I 
simply  could  not  agree  to  a  20-minute 
time  limitation  on  something  that  I 
believe  might  be  a  very  significant 
amendment  involving  a  very  large 
amount  of  money. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand the  concern  expressed  by  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  and  I,  indeed, 
share  the  view  with  him  that  it  would 
be  a  large  amount  of  money  and  a  dif- 
ficult matter  to  deal  with.  I  hope  that 
something  might  be  worked  out  so 
that  we  could  get  a  time  limitation  on 
a  Dole-Heinz-Specter  amendment,  or 
some  combination  thereof. 

Perhaps  I  should  revise  my  unani- 
mous-consent request  to  provide  a 
time  limitation  on  the  first  five 
amendments  to  be  dealt  with— that  is. 
the  two  Quayle  amendments,  the  two 
Pressler  amendments,  and  the  Arm- 
strong amendment — of  10  minutes, 
equally  divided,  with  no  amendments 
to  the  amendments  being  in  order,  and 
then  we  will  reserve  the  balance  of  the 
request  to  negotiate  a  little  further. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  sponsors  of  the 
health  care  amendment,  for  example, 
want  to  go  along  with  it,  but  the 
thought  occurs  to  this  Senator  that  we 
could  set  aside  a  certain  amoimt  of 
time  for  the  amendment  and  a  time 
certain  to  vote,  and  if  we  get  to  that 
certain  time  and  we  have  not  voted  on 
the  amendment,  it  would  Just  have  to 
go  by  the  board.  That  would  be  all 
right  with  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
Unless  we  have  some  Itind  of  arrange- 
ment to  protect  people— we  do  not 
Icnow  what  is  in  the  amendment— we 
would  simply  not  be  in  a  position  to 
give  consent  at  this  point. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  do  im- 
derstand  that. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  majority  leader,  can  there  be  no 
other  amendments  and  then  we  could 
move  on  from  there? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  tried  that  but  it  did 
not  work.  I  not  only  admire  and  agree 
with    the    Senator    from    Kentucky. 

FORD.  I  like  the  admiration 

LEVIN.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
BAKER.  Tes. 

LEVIN.  Will  the  Senator  add  my 
other  amendment  which  would  require 


no  more  than  10  minutes?  I  believe 
Senator  Don  has  the  language. 

Mr.  BAKER.  A  new  request.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  two 
amendments  to  be  offered  by  Mr. 
QuATUc  one  dealing  with  imemploy- 
ment  vouchers  and  the  other  dealing 
with  unemployment  training,  there  be 
a  time  limitation  of  20  minutes  equally 
divided,  with  no  amendments  to  be  in 
order;  further,  that  on  two  Pressler 
amendments  there  be  a  time  limita- 
tion of  20  minutes  equally  divided, 
with  no  amendments  in  the  second 
degree  being  in  order,  and  finally  on 
the  Armstrong  prospective  coverage  of 
nonprofit  organizations  amendment 
there  be  20  minutes  equally  divided, 
with  no  amendments  to  be  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  LONG.  Will  the  Senator  state 
that  request  again? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Tes.  It  is  for  a  time 
limitation  for  two  Quayle  amend- 
ments, two  Pressler  amendments,  one 
Armstrong  amendment,  and  the  Levin 
amendment  with  10  minutes  equaUy 
divided.  I  have  not  reiterated  the  re- 
quest that  no  other  amendments  be  in 
order,  only  that  no  amendments  to 
these  amendments  tte  in  order,  and  I 
have  not  included  the  time  for  final 
passage.  I  would  like  to  do  that  as  soon 
as  I  can. 

Mr.  LONG.  So  the  Senator  is  asking 
for  a  time  agreement  on  four  amend- 
ments? 

Mr.  BAKER.  No.  There  will  be  six 
amendments. 

Mr.  LONG.  Two  Quayle  amend- 
ments and— is  it  one  or  two  Pressler 
amendments? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  it  is  only  one. 

Mr.  LONG.  And  an  Armstrong 
amendment  and  a  Levin  amendment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  President.  I  put  that  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  even 
though  those  are  short  time  limita- 
tions, let  me  urge  Senators  to  proceed 
as  fast  as  possible.  This  probably  does 
not  appeal  to  anybody  else  but  me.  but 
I  have  already  told  the  Speaker  that 
we  are  going  to  hand  him  a  bill  at  4:30. 
at  5:30,  and  at  6:30.  I  am  afraid  to  call 
him  back  again.  We  need  to  get  this 
thing  done  because  the  House  indeed 
does  want  to  appoint  conferees  tonight 
and  go  to  conference.  It  is  important 
to  do  that  if  we  want  to  get  out  of 
here  tomorrow.  We  dare  not  go  over.  I 
urge  Senators  to  handle  these  matters 
as  quicldy  as  they  can. 

Mr.  FYesident,  I  yield  the  floor. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  634 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1 1 1 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  cosponsored  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domen- 
ici).  Both  the  chairman  and  the  rank- 
ing member  are  fully  acquainted  with 


this  amendment.  I  do  not  intend  to  re- 
iterate the  merits  unless  there  is  going 
to  be  an  objection  to  the  amendment. 
If  there  will  l>e  discussion.  I  will  rebut 
the  statements  that  will  be  made  by 
either  the  chairman  or  the  ranking 
minority  manager. 

In  regard  to  the  time,  I  wiU  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  this  is  the 
amendment  of  last  night  with  the 
modification  that  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  thought  was  acceptable.  At 
that  time,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  was  not  on  the  floor 
and  we  withheld  any  action  on  the 
amendment  until  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  had  a  chance  to  look  at  it. 

I  think  it  has  l>een  tightened  up 
somewhat  to  address  questions  which 
had  been  raised.  It  seems  to  me  it  has 
been  sufficiently  modified  and  that  it 
should  be  acceptable. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
doubts  about  the  matter,  but  if  the 
distinguished  manager  of  the  bill  is  in- 
clined to  go  along  with  it.  I  will  not 
oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
say  very  honestly  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana.  I  do  have  some  doubts 
about  it.  It  has  been  modified  to  at 
least  address  some  of  those  doubts.  I 
am  not  certain  what  the  attitute  of 
the  House  conferees  is  going  to  be.  but 
I  think  it  is  worth  consideration. 

If  we  can  do  it  on  that  basis.  I  would 
be  willing  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  I  am  glad  for  the  ac- 
ceptance. I  Just  want  to  tell  the  distin- 
guished manager  that  we  have  worked 
very  hard  with  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  others  who  objected  to  the 
original  amendment.  It  has  been  modi- 
fied. I  hope  that  in  conversations  with 
the  House  of  Representatives  the 
chairman  will  be  successful.  I  will 
leave  that  entirely  up  to  the  chairman. 
I  have  no  problems  with  that.  I  just  do 
not  want  him  to  say  he  will  accept  it 
and  then  forget  alx>ut  it. 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  will  not  do  that. 
Mr.  QUAYLE.  We  have  worked  very 
hard  to  try  to  poll  those  people  inter- 
ested in  this  issue,  and  I  believe  we 
have  a  fairly  imanimous  consensus  on 
this  amendment,  accommodating  all 
during  the  time  that  we  have  worked 
on  it. 

If  the  chairman  is  willing  to  accept 
it.  I  am  willing  to  jield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
l}e  certain  we  do  not  get  ourselves  into 
a  new  program.  I  am  sure  the  House 
conferees  will  scrutinize  it  very,  very 
carefully,  and  I  would  suggest  that  we 
take  the  amendment  and  see  what 
happens. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  This  is  not  a  really 
new  program.  The  next  amendment 
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will  be  a  new  program  and  is  a  little 
more  complicated. 

With  that  understanding.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  willing  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  our  time. 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (amendment  No. 
534)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.  134 

(Purpose:  To  provide  for  reemployment 
vouchers) 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Sena^r  Xrom  Indiana  (Mr.  Quatu) 
proposes  an\  anprinted  amendment  num- 
bered 134.      \j 

Mr.  QUATLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
iitg  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  pace  234.  after  line  23.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  sections: 

KEEMFLOTMENT  VOUCHERS 

Sec.  404.  The  Federal  Supplemental  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1982  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"KEEMFLOTMENT  VOUCHERS 

"Sec.  607.  (aXl)  Any  recipient  may.  not 
later  than  one  month  after  the  recipient  is 
eligible  to  receive  Federal  supplemental 
compensation,  elect  to  receive  a  voucher  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion. Each  recipient  may  receive  counseling 
with  respect  to  the  reemployment  voucher 
authorized  by  this  section  from  the  appro- 
priate United  States  employment  service 
office. 

"(2)  The  amount  of  the  voucher  under 
this  section  shall  be  equal  to  75  per  centum 
of  the  maximum  potential  benefit  of  the  re- 
cipient (less  any  Federal  supplemental  com- 
pensation that  the  recipient  has  received 
prior  to  his  election  to  receive  a  reemploy- 
ment voucher  under  this  section). 

"(3)  The  appropriate  State  agency  shall 
issue  a  voucher  authorized  by  this  section  to 
any  recipient  making  an  election  under 
paragraph  (1 )  of  this  subsection. 

"(b)  The  SUte  agency  shall,  subject  to 
subsection  (c),  pay  to  each  employer  making 
a  certification  under  subsection  (d)  the 
amount  of  the  voucher  issued  under  this 
section  to  each  employee  of  that  employer 
In  accordance  with  the  payment  schedule 
contained  in  subsection  (e). 

"(c)  No  payment  on  account  of  a  voucher 
issued  under  this  section  may  be  paid  to  any 
employer  who  was  an  employer  of  the  redp- 
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lent  durlnc  the  recipient's  base  period  u  de- 
flned  under  the  unemployment  compenaa- 
tlan  lav  of  the  State. 

"(d)  No  pajrment  on  account  of  a  voucher 
may  be  paid  to  any  employer  of  any  employ- 
ee havinc  a  voucher  iaaued  under  this  sec- 
tion imi—  the  employer  certifies  to  the 
State  acency — 

"(1)  tiiat  the  employment  of  the  employee 
lasued  a  voucher  under  this  section— 

"(A)  win  not  result  in  the  displacement  of 
currently  employed  worlLers  (including  par- 
tial displaoement  such  as  the  reduction  in 
the  hours  of  nonovertime  work  or  wages  or 
employment  bmefits);  or 

"(B)  win  not  result  in  hiring  such  an  em- 
ployee to  fill  a  Job  opening  created  by  the 
action  of  the  employer  in  laying  off  or  ter- 
minating the  onployment  of  any  regular 
employee: 

"(2)  the  date  on  which  the  «nployment  of 
such  employee  began;  and 

"(3)  that  the  employee  has  been  employed 
by  the  employer  for  an  average  of  thirty 
hours  a  week  for  the  period  for  which  the 
payment  is  made. 

"(eXl)  The  State  agency  shall  pay  to  the 
onployer  of  each  employee  who  is  a  recipi- 
ent having  a  voucher  issued  under  ttils  sec- 
tion— 

"(A)  28  per  centum  of  the  face  value  of 
the  voucher  within  one  month  after  the 
hiring  of  the  recipient  by  the  employer; 

"(B)  25  per  centimi  of  such  face  value 
three  months  after  the  date  of  the  payment 
described  under  paragraph  (A); 

"(C)  25  per  centum  of  such  face  value 
three  months  after  the  second  payment  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (B);  and 

"(D)  the  remaining  25  per  centum  of  such 
face  value  tlu-ee  months  after  the  third  pay- 
ment described  in  paragraph  (a). 

"(2)  Payments  to  employers  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  made  in  a  form  (as  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury) 
which  will  be  accepted  by  the  Treasury  in 
payment  of  any  amounts  payable  by  the  em- 
ployer under  Subtitle  C  of  the  Internal  Re- 
vuenue  Code  but  such  payments  shall  not 
be  valid  for  any  other  purposes. 
"(fXl)  Any  recipient  who— 
"(A)  is  unable  to  use  the  voucher  issued 
by  the  State  agency  under  this  section,  or 

"(B)  after  the  voucher  has  been  issued  is 
laid  off  without  cause. 

may  return  the  imused  voucher  to  the  State 
agency  in  order  to  qualify  for  payments 
under  this  subsection. 

"(2)  Any  recipient  described  in  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  the  remainder 
of  his  Federal  Supplemental  compensation 
reduced  by— 

"(A)  the  amount  of  payments  made  to  the 
employer  under  subsection  (e)  of  this  sec- 
tion; or 

"(B)  the  amount  which  the  recipient 
would  have  received  had  he  been  receiving 
Federal  supplemental  compensation  for  the 
period. 

"(g)  No  employer  shall  be  entitled  pay- 
ments under  a  voucher  with  respect  to  the 
employment  of  any  individual  who— 

"(i)  bears  any  of  the  relationships  de- 
scribed in  paragraphs  (1)  through  (8)  of  sec- 
tion 152(a)  to  the  taxpayer  or.  If  the  taxpay- 
er is  a  corporation,  to  an  individual  who 
owns,  directly  or  indirectly,  more  than  50 
percent  In  value  of  the  outstanding  stock  of 
the  corporation  (determined  with  the  appU- 
cation  of  section  267(c)), 

"(11)  if  the  taxpayer  is  an  estate  or  trust,  is 
a  grantor,  beneficiary,  or  fiduciary  of  the 
estate  or  trust,  or  is  an  indlvidusU  who  bears 
any  of  the  relationships  described  in  para- 
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graphs  (1)  through  (8)  of  section  152(a)  to  a 
grantor,  beneficiary,  or  fiduciary  of  the 
estate  or  trust,  or 

"(ill)  is  a  dependent  (described  in  section 
152(aK9))  of  the  taxpayer,  or,  if  the  taxpay- 
er is  a  corporation,  of  an  individual  de- 
scribed in  clause  (i),  or,  if  the  taxpayer  is  an 
estate  or  trust,  of  a  grantor,  beneficiary,  or 
fiduciary  of  the  estate  or  trust. 

"(h)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  a  pro- 
gram of  public  information  to  encourage 
business  concerns  to  participate  In  the 
voucher  program  authorized  by  this  section. 

"(i)  For  purposes  of  this  section: 

"(1)  The  term  'Federal  supplemental  com- 
pensation' means  only  compensation  paid  to 
individxials  under  this  Act  for  weeks  begin- 
ning after  March  31, 1983. 

"(2)  The  term  'maximum  potential  bene- 
fit' means  an  amount  equal  to  the  lesser 
of- 

"(A)  65  per  centum  of  the  total  amount  of 
regular  compensation  (Including  allowances 
for  dependents)  payable  to  an  individual 
with  respect  to  the  benefit  year  (as  deter- 
mined under  State  law)  on  -he  basis  of 
which  the  individual  must  recently  received 
regular  compensation;  or 

"(B)  the  applicable  limit  specified  in  sec- 
tion 602  (e)  (2)  (A)  (U).  multiplies  by  the  av- 
erage weekly  benefit  amount  of  the  individ- 
ual (as  determined  for  the  purpose  of  sec- 
tion 202  (b)  (1)  (C)  of  the  Federal-State  Ex- 
tended Unemployment  Compensation  Act  of 
1970)  for  his  benefit  year. 

"(3)  The  term  'recipient'  means  any  indi- 
vidual eligible  to  receive  Federal  supplemen- 
tal compensation. 

"(4)  The  term  'SUte  agency'  means  the 
agency  receiving  grants  under  title  III  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.". 

AMENDMENTS  TO  niTERMAL  REVENUE  CODE 

Sec.  405(a).  Sec.  280C  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  is  amended  by  adding  after  sub- 
section (c)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Rule  por  reemployment  voucher.— 
No  deductions  shall  be  allowed  for  that  por- 
tion of  the  wages  or  salaries  paid  or  in- 
curred for  the  taxable  year  which  is  equal 
to  the  amount  of  payments  under  a  voucher 
Issues  under  section  607  of  the  Federal  Sup- 
plemental Compensation  Act  of  1982" 

(b)  Sec.  44B  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection 

"(d)  Denial  or  targeted  jobs  credit.— No 
credit  shall  be  allowed  under  this  section 
with  respect  to  any  wages  paid  or  Inciured 
by  the  employer  with  respect  to  any  eligible 
individual  for  any  period  for  which  pay- 
ments are  made  under  a  voucher  issued 
under  sec.  607  of  the  Federal  Supplemental 
Compensation  Act  of  1982" 

Mr.  QDAYLE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  deals  with  a  reemploy- 
ment voucher  to  allow  the  recipients 
of  Federal  supplemental  compensation 
the  option  of  receiving  a  reemploy- 
ment voucher. 

The  way  this  program  would  work  is 
if  the  recipient  decided  to  receive  this 
voucher  instead  of  the  unemployment 
compensation,  he  would  be  able  to  re- 
ceive a  voucher  worth  75  percent  of 
those  extended  benefits.  The  recipi- 
ents of  these  vouchers  would  then  be 
able  to  use  these  with  potential  em- 
ployers, who  would  receive  the  value 
of  the  voucher  in  quarterly  install- 
ments once  an  individual  is  hired.  Pay- 
ments under  the  voucher  can  be  used 


by  the  employer  to  satisfy  any  obliga- 
tions to  the  Treasury  under  the  em- 
ployment withholding.  FICA  or 
PDTA. 

The  voucher  Idea  and  the  voucher 
system  have  been  aroimd  a  long  time. 
Nobody  really  knows  how  this  pro- 
gram is  going  to  work.  I  cannot  tell  ex- 
actly how  it  is  going  to  work.  The  only 
thing  I  can  tell  my  colleagues  is  that 
this  extension  lasts  through  Septem- 
ber 30  of  this  year.  I  say  let  us  give  it  a 
chance.  It  is  going  to  go,  and  I  direct  it 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senators  who 
have  a  high  degree  of  long-term  unem- 
ployment. I>ecause  it  is  going  to  go 
only  to  the  recipients  of  PSC  compen- 
sation. Those  people  will  have  the  vol- 
untary option  to  turn  this  into  a 
voucher.  It  will,  in  fact,  give  a  person 
who  has  been  searching  for  a  Job  for 
26  weeks  or  as  long  as  39  weeks  an  ad- 
ditional attraction  for  an  employer  to 
hire  him. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  program, 
in  fact,  will  be  of  assistance  to  the  em- 
ployee as  well  as  the  employer.  The 
voucher  is.  for  all  practical  purposes, 
as  good  as  a  cash  or  wage  subsidy  but 
it  certainly  does  leave  a  clear  audit 
trail  to  prevent  abuse.  The  benefits 
that  the  employers  gain  would  begin 
within  1  month  of  the  date  the  indi- 
vidual is  hired  and  will  be  payable  to 
the  employer  in  quarterly  install- 
ments. Unlike  the  tax  credit  this  body 
Is  quite  familiar  with,  it  does  not  re- 
quire the  employer  to  make  special 
claims  on  his  tax  form. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  discussion  on 
vouchers  or  tax  credits,  that  there  is 
the  possibility  of  substitution.  This 
amendment  prohibits  substitution.  It 
can  be  used  by  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions. State  and  local  governments,  as 
well  as  private  businesses.  It  is  a  new 
approach  to  promoting  jobs  for  the 
long-term  unemployed. 

The  administration,  whom  we  have 
worked  with  on  this  amendment,  is 
generally  supportive  of  it.  As  I  said,  it 
is  a  new  idea.  We  do  not  have  any 
exact  criteria  for  how  many  people  are 
going  to  use  the  voucher  system,  how 
many  people  are  going  to  be  hired. 
What  I  am  saying  is  let  us  give  it  a 
chance;  let  us  try  it. 

Let  us  try  to  use  a  little  bit  of  crea- 
tivity when  we  are  dealing  with  the 
long-term  unemployed.  It  is  optional. 
If,  in  fact,  they  want  to  use  their  un- 
employment compensation  in  the  form 
of  a  voucher  to  get  hired,  so  be  it.  The 
better  off  they  are  going  to  be,  the 
better  off  the  employer  is  going  to  be. 
the  better  off  the  coimtry  is  going  to 
be. 

It  is  a  different  twist.  It  Is  a  new 
idea,  but  I  do  not  think  it  ought  to  be 
rejected  Just  because  it  is  a  new  idea.  I 
do  not  think  it  ought  to  be  rejected 
Just  because  we  do  not  have  a  lot  of 
data  to  share.  This  expires  on  Septem- 
ber 30  of  this  year.  If.  in  fact,  it  is  ac- 


cepted by  the  Senate  and  then  in  the 
conference  committee,  we  shall  have 
more  information  come  September  30. 

We  shall  be  having  hearings,  I  know, 
in  our  committee,  having  hearings  in 
the  Finance  Committee  about  what  we 
are  going  to  do  about  the  long-term 
unemployed.  The  administration  has 
some  Ideas.  I  have  some  ideas,  other 
Senators  have  some  different  ideas. 
This  is  Just  one  idea  to  deal  with  a 
very  narrow  issue.  Federal  supplemen- 
tal compensation,  to  allow  an  option 
to  the  beneficiary  to  turn  that  unem- 
ployment compensation  into  a  vouch- 
er. 

As  I  said.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
woriced  with  Treasury,  been  in  com- 
munication with  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  OB£B.  and  they  are  support- 
ive of  this  amendment.  We  had  to 
modify  the  original  amendment  a  con- 
siderable amount  in  order  to  gamer 
that  support.  We  have  put  a  lot  of 
time  into  this.  We  hope  that  Members 
will  give  this  a  chance. 

I  realize  that  any  time  you  bring  up 
a  new  idea  on  how  we  are  going  to  deal 
with  something,  all  of  a  sudden,  there 
are  a  lot  of  questions.  If  there  are 
questions,  we  shall  try  to  answer 
them.  We  shall  answer  them  the  best 
we  can. 

I  hope  the  final  conclusldn  of  the 
Senate  will  be  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  to  allow  the  possibility  of 
a  reemployment  voucher  on  the  Feder- 
al supplemental  compensation. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  to  begin 
with,  this  is  an  amendment  I  know  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  has  done  a  great 
deal  of  work  on  in  committee.  We  have 
had  some  hearings  in  our  committee. 

The  amendment  establishes  an  em- 
plosrment  voucher  program  to  be  used 
by  recipients  of  Federal  supplemental 
compensation  benefits.  The  proposal  is 
a  modification  of  the  administration's 
tax  credit  plan  and  also  a  modification 
of  the  Senator's  earlier  cash  voucher 
proposal. 

The  voucher  would  be  optional  with 
the  FSC  recipient  and  would  be  equal 
to  75  percent  of  the  individual's  FSC 
entitlement.  The  employer  of  the  FSC 
recipient  would  then  apply  the  vouch- 
er to  his  Federal  employment  tax  obli- 
gations—social security  payroll  tax. 
the  Federal  unemplojmient  tax.  or 
wage  withholding.  The  vouchers 
would  be  processed  by  the  IRS  and 
could  not  be  redeemed  for  cash.  The 
program  would  be  in  place  for  10 
months— approximately  4  months 
beyond  the  anticipated  expiration  date 
of  the  FSC  program. 

As  I  understand  it.  the  amendment 
includes  protections  against  the  dis- 
placement of  current  workers  and  re- 
quires substantially  full-time  employ- 
ment—at least  30  hours  per  week. 


Mr.  President.  I  do  have  a  few  reser- 
vations about  this  proposal.  For  one 
thing.  I  am  concerned  that  the  avail- 
ability of  the  voucher  may  cause  some 
businesses  to  put  off  hiring  indlvidiials 
until  the  voucher  is  available.  Firms 
may  also  simply  fill  existing  vacancies 
with  these  voucher  holders  and  no 
new  Jobs  will  be  created. 

So  there  are  some  drawbacks.  How- 
ever, the  program  is  a  temporary  (me 
and  could  be  viewed  as  a  demonstra- 
tion project.  I  also  understand  that 
the  proposal  has  the  basic  support  of 
the  interested  departments — Labor. 
OMB,  and  Treasiuy. 

Therefore,  it  begins  an  experimental 
program,  one  the  administration  has 
testified  on.  The  Senator  from  Kansas 
is  willing  to  support  the  amendment. 

I  understand  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana feels  constrained  to  oppose  the 
amendment.  I  jrield  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Blr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  is  adding  a  great  deal 
of  cost  to  the  program.  I  for  one  am 
not  able  to  support  the  amendment.  I 
would  be  compelled  to  vote  against  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all 
time  yielded  back?  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

(Putting  the  question). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  in  doubt. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BOREN  (after  having  voted  in 
the  affirmative).  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Melcher).  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  I  have 
voted  "aye."  I  therefore  withdraw  my 
vote. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  and  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Mathias)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  aimounce  that  the 
Senator  from  California  (Hit.  Cran- 
ston), the  Senator  from  South  Caroli- 
na (BCr.  Rollings),  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Melcher).  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Hawkins).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to 
vote? 

The  resiilt  was  announced— yeas  53. 
nays  40.  as  follows: 
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So  Mr.  QuAYLE's  amendment  (X7P 
No.  134)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Madam  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

UP  amendment  no.  tSB 

(Purpose:  To  provide  that  the  phaseout  of 
the  earnings  test  with  respect  to  individ- 
uals over  age  65  shall  also  apply  to  blind 
disabled  individuals) 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Madam  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  statecL 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Pressler),  for  himself.  Senator  Ranoolth 
and  Senator  Dixon  proposes  an  unprinted 
amendment  numbered  135. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reding  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  bill,  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

treatment  op  barkinos  op  disabled  bund 
individuals 

Sac.  .  The  second  sentence  of  section  223 
(d)  (4)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is  amended 
by  inserting  a  comma  and  "as  amended  by 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1983" 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof. 
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Mr.  MOTNIHAN.  Madam  President, 
may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  PRE8SLER.  Biadam  President, 
this  amendment  provides  that  the 
earnings  test  wiU  be  phased  out  for 
blind  disability  recipients  Just  as  for 
retirees.  This  biU  already  provides 
that,  between  1990  and  1994,  we  will 
phase  out  the  earnings  test  for  retir- 
ees. I  would  aslc  that  we  include  blind 
disability  recipients  in  that  phaseout, 
as  a  matter  of  fairness.  I  would  hope 
that  my  colleagues  will  support  me  in 
this  effort 

The  argument  in  favor  of  this 
amendment  is  much  the  same  as  the 
argument  in  favor  of  my  amendment 
regarding  the  earnings  offset.  We  have 
given  blind  disability  beneficiaries  the 
same  earnings  test  as  retirees,  so  we 
should  give  them  the  same  treatment 
as  far  as  the  phaseout  of  the  earnings 
test.  This  action  is  a  good  idea  because 
it  acts  as  a  worli  incentive.  I  would  also 
like  to  point  out  that  if  blind  persons 
do  find  work  as  a  result  of  the  incen- 
tive provided  by  this  amendment,  they 
will  be  contributing  money  to  the 
social  security  trust  fund  through 
their  payroll  taxes.  These  contribu- 
tions wiU.  of  course,  help  to  offset  any 
additional  costs  to  the  trust  fund 
caused  by  phasing  out  the  earnings 
test. 

My  colleagues  Senators  Randolph 
and  Jepsen  are  cosponsors  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Madam  President, 
will  my  colleague  yield? 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  who  has  done  so 
much  work  for  the  blind  in  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Madam  President, 
sometimes  at  the  close  of  the  day 
when  perhaps  the  sense  of  quiet 
rather  than  turbulence  comes  across 
this  historic  Chamber  there  is  one  or 
more  amendments  that  come  to  the 
attention  of  those  of  us  who  are 
present  that  deserves  our  careful 
study  and  strong  support:  This  is  one 
of  those  worthwliile  amendments. 

The  blind  are  a  great  resource  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  We  know  of 
contributions  made  by  the  blinded  vet- 
erans during  the  conflicts  in  which 
they  have  served  in  o\ir  Armed  Forces 
to  preserve  and  defend  our  security 
against  ofttime  foreign  and  fierce  foes. 

The  blind  can  work  in  the  market- 
place. They  are  entrepreneurs  in  the 
products  they  sell. 

At  the  present  time  in  one  program 
as  a  result  of  the  Randolph-Shepard 
Act  there  are  approximately  4,000 
blind  individuals,  men  and  women, 
who  are  entrepreneurs.  These  citizens 
operate  vencUng  facilities  established 
in  Federal  buildings  throughout  the 
United  States,  in  State  facilities,  in 
county  facilities,  and  in  local  facilities. 
The  average  annual  income  of  these 


vendors  Is  $15,000  per  year.  These  op- 
erators return  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  taxes  each  year  about  eight 
times  the  amount  of  money  it  costs 
the  Federal  Government  to  run  the 
program.  Because  of  the  success  of  the 
blind  in  gainful  employment  they 
have  by  their  experience  in  handling 
the  public  with  skill  given  to  American 
industry  the  impetus  to  establish  op- 
portunities for  the  blind  in  businesses 
throughout  the  United  States  of 
America. 

The  blind  certainly  have  proved 
themselves  as  individuals,  both  men 
and  women,  who  can  give  to  the  Amer- 
ican purchasing  public  that  service 
which  in  a  sense  in  anticipated  here  by 
further  aid  to  the  blind  in  reference  to 
the  accountability  of  funds  which  they 
have  earned  and  which  in  a  sense  the 
tax  may  be  lessened  upon  them. 

I  commend  my  colleague  from  South 
Dakota  who  introduced  this  amend- 
ment, and  I  ask  him  the  following 
question. 

Etoes  this  amendment  have  the  sup- 
port of  the  National  Federation  for 
the  Blind? 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Yes;  the  National 
Federation  for  the  Blind  does  support 
it. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  National  Fed- 
eral for  the  Blind  does  support  it? 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  understood  the 
Senator  had  such  an  endorsement. 

I  hope  our  colleagues  wiU  give  to 
this  segment  of  America,  a  productive 
segment,  the  opportunity  to  feel  that 
they  can  prepare  themselves,  they  can 
earn,  they  can  sell,  they  can  be  an 
active  part  of  the  American  system. 

I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  who  authored 
the  original  legislation  regarding  dis- 
ability benefits  for  the  blind  and  who 
is  known  nationally  for  his  work  with 
the  blind. 

Mr.  EXON.  Madam  President,  it 
seems  to  this  Senator  that  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  and  so  eloquently  de- 
scribed by  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia is  a  good  one. 

I  Just  wish  to  ask.  has  this  been 
cleared  with  the  managers  on  t>oth 
sides?  If  so,  could  we  expedite  the  pro- 
cedure? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President,  I  am 
going  to  discuss  the  amendment  very 
briefly.  I  am  prepared  to  accept  the 
amendment  but  I  wish  to  explain  some 
of  the  negatives  even  in  this  case.  It 
will  Just  take  a  minute. 

Mr.  EIXON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Madam  President,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota.  Mr.  Prsssler.  Instituting  a 
phaseout  of  the  earnings  limit  for  the 
blind  is  an  idea  which  makes  sense. 

Over  the  years.  Congress  has  at- 
tempted to  build  work  incentives  into 


various  Federal  programs.  Clearly,  it  is 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  blind  to  be 
working  rather  than  sitting  at  home 
collecting  disability  payments.  Many 
would  like  to  do  this  but  are  con- 
strained because  of  the  social  security 
disability  program.  This  occurs  in 
much  the  same  way  as  retirees  are 
constrained  from  worldng  under  the 
current  retirement  test. 

In  the  long  run.  approval  of  the 
Pressler  amendment  wiU  improve  the 
quality  of  life  for  thousands  of  blind 
people  and,  I  believe,  help  to  strength- 
en the  social  security  system.  After  all, 
a  working  person  contributing  to  the 
social  security  system  has  to  be  better 
than  a  nonworldng  person  collecting 
disabUity. 

The  Pressler  amendment  will  not  re- 
quire anyone  to  work.  It  simply  cre- 
ates a  strong  incentive  for  those  who 
can  work,  and  who  want  to  work,  to  do 
so.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Pressler  amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President,  the 
Social  Security  Act  contains  a  strict 
definition  of  disability.  It  is  based  on 
not  only  the  severity  of  the  disabling 
condition,  but  also  the  individual's 
ability  to  work. 

"Disability"  is  defined  as  the  inabU- 
ity  to  engage  in  any  sutjstantial  gain- 
ful activity  by  reason  of  a  medically 
determinable  physical  or  mental  im- 
pairment that  has  lasted,  or  is  expect- 
ed to  last,  at  least  12  months  or  is  ex- 
pected to  result  in  death. 

Determining  whether  an  individual 
is  disabled  within  the  meaning  of  the 
law  is  done  on  a  sequential  basis— with 
work  activity,  severity  of  impairment, 
and  vocational  factors  assessed  In  that 
order. 

The  Pressler  amendments  would— I 
think  we  should  make  this  distinc- 
tion—for blind  beneficiaries  only  alter 
the  very  first,  and  perhaps  most  im- 
portant, criteria  used  for  determining 
disability— the  "substantial  gainful  ac- 
tivity" test. 

If  an  individual  is  earning  more  than 
the  SGA  level— $300  monthly  in  gener- 
al. $550  monthly  for  the  blind— he  Is 
evidently  able  to  engage  in  substantial 
work.  In  such  cases,  he  wiU  be  found 
not  disabled  and  thus  not  eligible  for 
DI  benefits,  without  consideration  of 
any  other  medical  or  vocational  fac- 
tors. 

Already  the  blind  are  preferentially 
treated  with  a  higher  •  SGA  level, 
which  happens  to  be  tied  to  the  earn- 
ings limitation  under  the  retirement 
test. 

According  to  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration, in  1995  when  the  retire- 
ment test  is  eliminated  under  the  com- 
mittee bill,  the  SGA  limit  for  the  blind 
would  be  completely  eliminated. 

The  result  would  be  that  beginning 
in  1995  anyone  who  is  blind  would,  re- 
gardless of  income,  education  and 
skill,  be  eligible  for  benefits.  At  the  ex- 


treme, a  well-paid  doctor  or  attorney 
would  be  eligible  for  DI  benefits.  Few 
of  us  would  find  that  to  lie  appropri- 
ate. 

Madam  President,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  first  wants  to  compliment  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  for  almost  a  lifetime  of 
dedication  in  this  area. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  has 
learned  a  lot  from  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia.  I  have 
tried  to  be  helpful  in  areas  that  per- 
tain to  the  blind  and  handicapped,  and 
certainly  he  has  been  the  pioneer  in 
this  body  for  the  last  30  to  40  years. 

I  have  discussed  this  amendment  in 
great  detail  with  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota.  The  Senator  from 
Kansas  is  willing  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

I  did  want  the  Record  to  show  it  is  a 
departure  from  the  treatment  of  other 
disabilities.  It  could  discriminate 
against  other  seriously  disabled  per- 
sons. However,  it  would  be  hard  to 
defeat  the  amendment  if  an  effort 
were  made,  so  I  am  willing  to  accept 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Does  the  Senator 
yield  to  me  for  a  comment  before  he 
speaks?  Am  I  a  cosponsor  of  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment? 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Yes,  the  Senator  is. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  would  like  to  say 
to  the  able  manager  ilix.  Dole)  I 
think  he  has  done  an  almost  magnifi- 
cent Job,  regardless  of  my  opposition 
to  certain  amendments  which  he  has 
fostered  during  the  consideration  of 
this  bill. 

It  is  not  in  any  cursory  fashion  that 
I  express  appreciation  for  the  handi- 
capped and  the  disabled  throughout 
this  country  for  his  efforts  in  well-rea- 
soned measures  in  Congress  and  also 
in  other  ways  to  assist  the  handi- 
capped and  the  disabled. 

I  realize,  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Kansas,  that  in  a  sense  this  is  a  depar- 
ture in  which  the  underlying  senti- 
ment is  compassion,  understanding 
and,  perhaps,  for  the  moment  let  us 
think  of  the  needs  of  the  blind  as  we 
bring  such  legislation  to  fruition. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  I  certainly  appreciate 
his  comments.  Again  I  appreciate  the 
spirit  of  the  amendment.  I  want  the 
Record  to  reflect  that  it  is  a  departure 
from  the  substantial  gainful  activity 
test.  But  I  am  prepared  to  accept  the 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I  move 
adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
jEPSor).  Is  all  time  yielded  back?  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  135)  was 
agreed  to. 


Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  IX)LE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

UP  AMENDIIEirr  RO.  136 

(Purpose:  To  provide  that  a  blind  individual 
otherwise  eligible  for  benefits  under  sec- 
tion 223  of  the  Social  Security  Act  not  be 
regarded  as  able  to  engage  In  gainful  ac- 
tivity solely  because  of  the  earnings  of 
such  individual,  and  that  the  benefits  pay- 
able to  such  Individual  be  reduced  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  procedures  prescribed 
by  section  203  of  such  Act) 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  0FFIC:ER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  South  Daliota  (Mr. 
Prkssler)  proposes  an  unprinted  amend- 
ment numbered  136. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

TRKATMKirr  OF  EAHITIlf  GS  OP  DISABLKD  BLniD 
IHUIVIDOALS 

Sec.  .  (a)  The  second  sentence  in  section 
223(dK4)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "No 
individual  who  is  blind  shall  be  regarded  as 
tiaving  demonstrated  an  ability  to  engage  in 
substantial  gainful  activity  solely  on  the 
l>asis  of  the  earnings  of  such  individual;  the 
benefits  payable  to  such  individual  sliall  be 
reduced  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  203.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
stiall  apply  with  respect  to  benefits  payable 
under  section  223  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  to 
individuals  applying  for  benefits  under  such 
section  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
submitting  this  amendment,  which 
will  provide  for  the  fair  treatment  of 
blind  recipients  of  social  security  dis- 
ability income.  The  action  which  I  am 
proposing  has  already  been  passed  by 
the  Senate,  but  important  parts  of 
this  legislation  were  deleted  in  confer- 
ence. 

Ctirrently,  blind  recipients  of  social 
security  disability  income  can  earn  up 
to  $550  per  month.  When  these  people 
reach  this  mark,  however,  they  lose  all 
benefits.  For  the  30,000  blind  persons 
in  this  country  who  earn  over  $550, 
the  current  regulations  cause  them  to 
be  penalized  for  working.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  what 
Congress  meant  to  do.  We  should  be 
encouraging  disability  recipients  to 
work,  not  discouraging  them.  Howev- 
er, the  current  law  certainly  operates 
as  a  work  disincentive  for  this  group  of 
disability  recipients. 


Biy  amendment  would  treat  blind 
disability  recipients  in  the  same  way 
that  we  treat  social  security  retirees' 
income.  That  is.  for  every  $2  earned 
over  and  above  $550.  beneficiaries  lose 
$1  in  Ijenefits.  By  passing  this  amend- 
ment, we  will  send  a  message  to  the 
120.000  current  blind  disability  recipi- 
ents that  we  are  serious  about  provid- 
ing work  incentives.  This  is  an  impor- 
tant and  necessary  step,  and  I  would 
hope  that  those  who  have  supported  it 
l>ef  ore  will  do  so  again. 

My  colleagues.  Senators  BfATsnHAGA. 
Jepsen,  Thttrmond,  and  Randolph. 
have  agreed  to  cosponsor  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  wanted  to  make  cer- 
tain that  the  Senate  understood 
before  they  acted  on  the  previous 
amendment,  which  was  accepted,  and 
on  this  amendment,  that  it  is  a  depar- 
ture from  the  treatment  of  other  dis- 
abilities. It  is  a  liberalization  of  the  eli- 
gibility requirements  for  blind  social 
security  disability  insurance  benefici- 
aries. In  particular,  it  would  phase  out 
the  substantial  gainful  activity  criteria 
for  blind  beneficiaries. 

This  amendment  would  cost  about 
$100  million  a  year,  a  total  of  about 
$0.5  billion  between  now  and  1989.  It 
would  have  a  long-range  cost.  I  do  not 
know  whether  you  can  equate  dollars 
with  physical  disability,  particularly 
severe  physical  disability,  such  as 
blindness.  However,  I  would  restate  for 
the  Record  that  this  would  further 
liberalize  the  treatment  of  the  blind. 
This  amendment  would  allow  the 
blind  to  earn  more  than  the  SGA  level 
of  $550  monthly,  with  each  $1  in 
excess  of  that  amount  reducing  bene- 
fits by  50  cents,  instead  of  having 
excess  earnings  cause  ineligibility. 
They  would  be  treated  like  retirement 
l>enefits,  subject  to  the  earnings  test. 

I  think  it  is  a  Judgment  the  Senate 
has  to  make.  Again,  it  is  one  of  these 
areas  where  if  we  fail  to  look  at  the 
total  picture  and  try  to  separate  the 
blind  from  other  severely  disabled  per- 
sons, it  would  be  difficult  to  oppose 
the  amendment.  The  Senator  is  pre- 
pared— does  the  Senator  want  a  voice 
vote  on  this. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  I  would  like  to 
briefly  respond  if  I  may. 

I  thank  the  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  and  the  staff  for  their 
comments.  Let  me  say  I  believe  the 
the  chairman's  costs  are  assuming 
that  every  blind  person  who  is  eligible 
will  earn  the  maximum  benefit.  This  is 
not  the  case.  CBO  has  not  been  able  to 
give  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  this 
amendment.  l}ecause  they  are  unable 
to  calculate,  with  certidnty.  the 
numt>er  of  those  working  blind  with 
excess  earnings  who  would  come  onto 
the  disability  rolls  under  this  amend- 
ment. At  the  very  most,  this  action 
would  allow  30.000  people  to  qualify 
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for  some  reduced  level  of  benefits.  I 
would  point  out.  however,  that  there 
are  currently  120.000  blind  persons 
drawing  full  disability  benefits.  With 
the  change  that  I  am  proposing,  these 
recipients  will  be  given  the  incentive 
to  work  without  fear  that  they  wiU 
lose  all  their  disability  benefits.  The 
reduction  in  benefits  that  will  result 
from  this  incentive  measure  should 
help  to  offset  the  cost  of  any  new 
beneficiaries  added  to  the  rolls. 

I  think  that  is  a  point  that  should  be 
considered  here. 

Second,  it  is  true  that  blind  disabil- 
ity recipients  are  treated  differently 
than  other  disability  recipients,  but 
they  still  receive  unfair  treatment. 
The  current  system  only  goes  halfway 
in  giving  them  the  same  earnings  test 
as  retirees,  and  that  is  the  real  prob- 
lon. 

Retirees  can  earn  up  to  $550  per 
month,  and  for  every  %2  that  they 
earn  over  that  amount,  they  lose  $1  in 
benefits.  However,  when  blind  people 
earn  $650  or  more,  they  lose  all  bene- 
fits. I  am  only  arguing  for  fairness. 
This  body  has  already  voted  to  give 
blind  disability  recipients  a  different 
earnings  limit  than  other  disability 
beneficiaries.  What  we  should  now  do 
is  correct  an  inequity  that  already 
exists  within  that  system,  which  is 
that  the  blind  have  the  same  earnings 
limit  as  retirees,  but  not  the  same 
earnings  offset.  If  we  are  going  to  give 
the  blind  one  of  these,  we  should  give 
them  the  other. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  have 
indicated  to  the  Senator  previously, 
again  this  is  a  departure  from  present 
policies.  It  is  a  liberalization,  and  I 
cannot  in  good  conscience  support  the 
amendment.  I  think  that  is  the  view 
shared  by  the  ranking  minority 
member,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PRESSIiER.  Mr  President,  on 
this  I  would  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  would  be  willing  to  have 
a  voice  vote. 

Mr.  PRESSIiER.  I  would  like  to  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Let  me  explain  it  again. 
The  Senator  from  Kansas  would  be 
perfectly  willing  if  the  Senator  pre- 
vails on  a  voice  vote,  but  I  am  not  cer- 
tain I  could  guarantee  that  if  we  had  a 
record  vote. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President, 
who  has  the  floor? 

BCr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  from 
ffanmm  has  the  floor.  I  jrield  to  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  suggest  to  my  colleague  who  of- 
fered the  amendment  for  himself  and 
others,  and  responding  to  what  I  think 
is  the  Judgment  of  the  two  leaders  of 
this  legislation,  that  it  would  be  the 
best  part  of  Judgment  of  those  who 


sponsor  the  amendment  to  have  a 
voice  vote. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  I  will  be  happy 
with  a  voice  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  having  been  yielded  back,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Pressler). 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  136)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
make  it  clear  that  I  voted  against  the 
amendment.  I  personally  cannot  agree 
with  it.  but  I  was  willing  to  let  the 
matter  be  decided  on  a  voice  vote,  and 
I  am  not  complaining  about  the 
matter. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  next 
amendment  in  order  is  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Colorado.  Senator 
Armstrong.  This  is  the  last  amend- 
ment with  a  time  agreement  and  we 
still  have  amendments  from  Senator 
Heihz  and  Senator  Specter  and  final 
passage.  We  also  have  an  amendment 
by  Senator  Levin,  which  will  be  a 
record  vote. 

Vr  AMENDIOEIIT  HO.  13T 

(PuTDOse:  To  cover  only  new  hires  of  non- 
profit organizations  which  are  now  not 
covered  by  social  security) 
Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The   PRESIDING    OFFICER.   The 

clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  (B4r.   Ahm- 

STROMG)  proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment 

numbered  137. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 
On  page  66,  strike  lines  22-24  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  102.  (a)  Section  210(a)(8)(B)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
the  following  phrase  after  "of  such  Code,": 
"by  an  individual  who  has  been  continu- 
ously in  the  employ  of  such  organization 
since  December  31,  1983  (and.  for  this  pur- 
pose, an  individual  who  returns  to  the  per- 
formance of  such  service  shall  nevertheless 
be  considered  upon  such  return  as  having 
been  continuously  in  the  employ  of  such  or- 
ganization, regardless  of  whether  the  period 
of  such  separation  began  before,  on,  or  after 
December  31.  1983.  if  the  period  of  such  sep- 
aration does  not  exceed  365  days),". 

On  page  67.  strike  lines  1-3  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(bKl)  Section  3121(bX8XB)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  is  amended  by  inserting 
the  following  phrase  after  "imder  section 
601(a),": 


"by  an  individual  who  has  been  contlnu- 
oualy  in  the  employ  of  such  onaniBttlon 
since  December  31,  1983  (and.  for  this  pur- 
pooe.  an  individual  who  returns  to  the  per- 
formance of  such  service  shall  nererthelen 
be  conddered  upon  such  return  •>  having 
been  continuously  in  the  employ  of  such  or- 
ganisation, regardlen  of  whether  the  period 
of  such  separation  began  before,  on,  or  after 
December  31, 1983,  if  the  period  of  such  sep- 
aration does  not  exceed  365  days)". 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  going  to  take  only  a  couple  of  min- 
utes to  explain  this  amendment,  but  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  not  take  the 
brevity  of  my  argument  In  any  way  as 
an  Ixidlcatlon  of  the  crucial  signifi- 
cance of  the  Issue  which  I  seek  to 
raise. 

As  my  colleagues  Imow.  the  ciurent 
law  provides  social  security  coverage 
to  nonprofit  organizations  on  an  op- 
tional basis  unless  the  organization  af- 
fected withdraws.  About  90  percent  of 
sdl  nonprofit  organizations  have 
chosen  to  be  covered  imder  social  secu- 
rity. 

The  bill  that  comes  before  us  today 
contains  the  recommendation  of  the 
National  Commission  on  Social  Securi- 
ty Reform  that  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions should  be  covered  imder  social 
security  beginning  January  1.  1084. 
This  proposal  affects  about  200.000 
nonprofit  organizations,  with  alx)ut 
675.000  employees.  It  will  substantially 
increase  their  cost  and  lead  to  the  re- 
duction in  social  services. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the 
principle  Involved  here,  that  Is  of  af- 
fording mandatory  social  security  cov- 
erage to  nonprofit  organizations,  is  a 
reasonable  one.  I  do  not.  however,  be- 
lieve it  is  reasonable  to  do  it  in  an 
abrupt  and  drastic  fashion;  that  Is  to 
simply  say  without  warning  that  9 
months  from  today  all  of  these  organi- 
zations, without  any  opportunity  to 
adjust  their  own  pension  planning, 
without  any  opportunity  to  find  new 
sources  of  funds,  without  any  opportu- 
nity to  do  anything  except  Just  sud- 
denly comply,  is  not  fair,  in  my  opin- 
ion. 

The  effect  of  it  is  going  to  be  that 
some  of  these  organizations  will  not 
have  the  funds  to  comply  and.  there- 
fore, will  simply  have  to  fulfill  this 
new  requirement  by  reducing  the  serv- 
ices that  they  provide.  Very  often 
when  we  think  of  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions we  tend  to  think  of  large  founda- 
tions, the  giant  f  oimdatlons  which  are 
wealthy  and  which  have  tremendous 
resources  that  have  great  endow- 
ments. Some  of  these  may  be  affected. 
But  the  ones  I  am  concerned  about 
are  not  these  but  the  small  ones,  like 
the  little  shelter  house  in  Denver. 
Colo.,  that  helps  battered  women  and 
that  has  a  staff  of  five  and.  in  all  like- 
lihood, will  have  to  lay  off  one  of 
those  five  persons  in  order  to  pay  the 
additional    costs    that    are    imposed 


under  the  bill  that  comes  to  us  from 
the  ccHumittee. 

There  are  many  other  similar  exam- 
ples that  have  been  brought  to  my  at- 
tention. The  AlcohoUsm  Council  of 
Antelope  VaUey.  in  California  opted 
out  of  social  security  4  years  ago  In 
order  to  expand  the  services  they  pro- 
vide. The  council.  I  am  told,  will  have 
to  lay  off  several  employees  and  with 
such  a  small  staff  already  they  may 
have  to  shut  down  the  operation. 

As  one  thinks  about  the  Justice  of  re- 
quiring these  nonprofit  organizations 
to  suddenly  reduce  their  operations 
without  warning,  it  Is  well  to  keep  in 
mind  the  economic  environment  In 
which  they  are  already  operating,  and 
that  Is  one  of  the  declining  resources. 
The  rescesslon  has  affected  all  of 
these.  Just  as  it  has  affected  all  of  the 
private  sector. 

So,  at  a  time  when  resources  are 
tight,  when  needs  are  growing,  to  say 
that  we  are  going  to  force  them  on  a 
date  certain,  an  early  date  certain  Just 
9  months  from  now.  to  take  such  a 
step  seems  to  me  to  be  unfair.  If  that 
Is  unfair,  and  If  the  principle  of  cover- 
ing nonprofit  organizations  is  a  rea- 
sonable one.  what  is  a  good  way  out? 
In  my  opinion,  a  good  way  out  is  to 
apply  this  same  phase-in  process  to 
nonprofits  that  was  suggested  by  the 
committee  for  Federal  employees. 

We  have  adopted  an  amendment 
which  drops  the  Federal  employees 
out  of  the  bill  altogether  and  whether 
or  not  that  will  be  sustained  in  confer- 
ence I  have  no  way  to  luiow.  But  the 
recommendation  of  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Social  Security  Reform  and 
the  recommendation  of  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  was  to  cover  Federal 
employees  on  the  basis  of  new  hires: 
that  is.  as  they  come  on.  cover  them, 
phase  them  in. 

The  rationale  for  this  Is  very  simple. 
It  was  to  give  the  Federal  Government 
a  chance  to  make  its  adjustments  for 
its  pension  planning  and  not  to  Impose 
an  undue  burden  by  requiring  that  ev- 
erybody be  covered  by  social  security 
on  a  short  timetable. 

So  that  is  all  this  amendment  does. 
It  says  that  nonprofit  organizations 
should  have  the  same  consideration 
that  we  seek  to  afford  to  Federal  em- 
ployees If.  In  fact,  Federal  employees 
are  to  be  covered  at  all. 

Mr.  President,  with  that  word  of  ex- 
planation. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
for  the  amendment.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  will  Just 
take  a  minute.  This  amendment  was 
offered  in  the  committee.  The  vote 
was  4  to  11.  Not  that  that  means  to 
dictate  how  Senators  vote  on  the 
Senate  floor. 


But  the  1983-80  revenue  loss  in  this 
proposal  is  about  $5.2  billion  out  of 
the  $12.5  billion  we  hope  to  raise  with 
this  provision.  It  was  rejected  by  the 
committee.  I  think  it  is  Important  to 
note  that  already  85  percent  of  all 
nonprofit  employees  have  opted  to  be 
covered  by  social  security.  The  provi- 
sion would  Just  bring  In  the  remaining 
15  percent. 

Under  present  law,  work  performed 
for  a  nonprofit  tax-exempt  organiza- 
tion—specified in  section  501(c)(3)  of 
the  IRC— Is  excluded  from  social  secu- 
rity coverage  unless  the  organizaton 
files  a  certificate  with  the  IRS  waiving 
its  exemption  from  social  security 
taxes.  Nonprofit  organizations  may 
terminate  coverage  upon  giving  2 
years  advance  notice,  providing  cover- 
age has  been  In  effect  for  8  years  or 
more.  Once  coverage  has  been  termi- 
nated, the  organization  cannot  again 
cover  Its  employees.  About  4.3  million 
employees  of  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions—80  to  90  percent— are  covered. 

National  Commission  recommenda- 
tion: Extend  social  security  coverage 
on  a  mandatory  basis  to  all  employees 
of  nonprofit  organizations,  effective 
January  1, 1984.  This  Is  contained  In  S. 
1. 


OASDI  savings 
Calendar  year: 

1984 

BiUUnu 
tl3 

1985 

1.6 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1.8 

2.1 

2  6 

1989 

3  1 

1983-89 

12.5 

Armstrong  amendment:  Cover  em- 
ployees of  nonprofit  organizations— 
which  are  not  currently  covered— who 
are  hired  on  or  after  January  1.  1984. 
(Similar  to  treatment  of  Federal  em- 
ployees.) Also,  prohibit  any  nonprofit 
organization  from  terminating  cover- 
age after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
provision. 


OASDl  savings 
Calendar  years: 

1984 „ 

1985 

1986 

Bmum* 

W.3 

0.6 
1.0 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1.3 
1.8 
23 

1983-89 

7.3 

The  1983-89  revenue  loss  from  this 
proposal  Is  $5.2  billion,  out  of  the 
$12.5  billion  we  hoped  to  raise  with 
this  provision. 

This  proposal  was  considered  and  re- 
jected in  committee  by  a  vote  of  4  to 
IL 

I  think  it  is  important  to  note  that 
already  85  percent  of  all  nonprofit  em- 
ployees have  opted  to  be  covered  by 
social  security.  The  provision  would 
Just  bring  In  the  remaining  15  percent 
and  treat  them  the  same  as  the  rest  of 
private  sector  employees  who  are  al- 
ready covered. 


I  am  not  persuaded  by  the  argtmient 
that  we  should  treat  nonprofits  the 
same  way  we  do  Federal  employees. 
Social  Security  coverage  has  been  ex- 
panded repeatedly  over  the  years  to  a 
variety  of  private  sector  employees. 
Each  time,  coverage  was  extended  to 
the  new  group  on  a  mandatory,  cur- 
rent employee  basis. 

In  addition,  private  sector  pension 
plans  should  be  better  able  to  adjust 
to  coverage— they  are  often  newer 
plans,  and  more  flexible  than  the  huge 
Federal  Service  Retirement  System, 
for  example. 

I  might  add  that  many  of  the  people 
employed  in  nonprofit  organizations 
want  to  be  covered  by  social  security, 
but  the  choice  was  taken  away  by  the 
organization  itself,  without  the  con- 
sent of  employees. 

In  testimony  we  received  In  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  we  were  reminded 
that  many  of  the  nonprofits  that  are 
not  now  covered  or  that  are  opting  out 
of  social  security  are  hospitals,  for  ex- 
ample, whose  employees  would  prefer 
to  be  a  part  of  the  social  security 
system.  People  who  are  not  under 
social  security  do  not  have  portable 
pension  rights;  frequently  they  do  not 
have  disability  protection. 

While  we  cannot  pretend  that  begin- 
ning to  pay  the  social  security  tax  will 
be  easy  for  employees  and  employers, 
I  am  convinced  that  the  benefits  work- 
ers win  receive  will  make  their  cover- 
age worthwhile. 

We  cannot  ignore  the  needs  and  the 
purposes  of  the  social  security  system 
either.  As  the  American  Nurses  Asso- 
ciation testified,  worldng  people  in  the 
low-  to  middle-income  range  are  will- 
ing to  shoulder  their  fair  share  of  the 
responsibility  for  the  solvency  of  the 
system.  In  their  words,  "the  system 
provides  enormous  stxAal  benefits  for 
which  all  members  of  society  should 
bear  a  responsibility." 

In  my  view,  I  do  not  quarrel  with  the 
Senator  from  Colorado.  He  has  per- 
formed outstanding  service.  But  I  do 
not  Icnow  where  we  would  get  the  $5.2 
billion  if  the  amendment  Is  adopted. 
So  I  hope  we  reject  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  again  echo  the  statement  of  the 
distinguished  chairman.  We  fully  i^ 
predate  the  concerns  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado.  We  do  not  have  the  $5 
billion.  This  has  been  a  repeated  prop- 
osition. 

We  have  very  little  keel  room  as  we 
take  this  system  through  the  next  7 
years.  We  plead  with  our  (»lleagues  to 
stay  with  the  Finance  Committee  pro- 
posal. Tou  will  be  glad  you  did.  In  ad- 
dition to  which  the  employees  who 
will  be  covered  by  social  security  will 
be  glad  they  are. 

Social  security  is  a  good  program 
and  It  is  only  persons  who  are  devoted 
to  causes  that  are  proper  ones  who 
find  themselves  left  out  of  it.  and  they 
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ought  to  be  in  It  They  are  entitled  to 
that.  The  very  fact  that  they  are 
working  as  they  do  suggests  that  the 
Government  ought  to  see  that  they 
have  the  protection  of  our  social  insur- 
ance program. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  no  sense  arg\ilng  this  at 
length.  The  issue  is  clear.  If  I  might  be 
permitted  to  have  the  last  word,  I 
would  point  out  to  my  colleague  from 
New  Torii  that  his  characterization  of 
those  who  are  not  covered  may  not  be 
entirely  accurate  in  every  case.  There 
may  well  be  some  of  these  organiza- 
tions which  have  private-pension  ar- 
rangements. Just  as  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  a  separate  pension  ar- 
rangement, and  for  the  same  reason 
that  we  chose  not  to  precipitously 
cover  Federal  employees  but  to  phase 
them  in  on  the  basis  of  covering  new 
persons  as  they  enter  Federal  employ- 
ment, my  amendment  suggests  that  we 
do  the  same  in  the  nonprofit  sector. 

There  may  also  be  some  of  the  kind 
that  he  described  earlier.  I  acknowl- 
edge that  that  is  the  case.  By  and 
large.  I  think  the  principle  of  covering 
the  nonprofit  sector  under  social  secu- 
rity is  a  good  one.  I  support  it.  It  is 
just  a  question  of  whether  we  ought  to 
do  it  all  on  1  day  or  phase  it  in. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  May  I  offer  a  per- 
sonal apology  for  overstating  the  case? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Not  at  all.  The 
statement  Just  would  not  apply  univer- 
sally.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  aU 
time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  be  a 
10-mlnute  vote.  We  are  Just  going  to 
spend  the  whole  night  voting. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  do  not  want  to  object 
to  the  request  of  the  distinguished 
Senator,  but  I  do  not  believe  we  can  at 
this  time  limit  the  vote  to  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  all 
time  has  been  yielded  baclc,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Colorado.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Cranston). 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn), 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
HoLLiHGS)  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  STDfms)  are  necessarily 
absent.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  26, 
nays  69,  as  follows: 

[RoilcaU  Vote  No.  52  Leg.] 
TEA8-26 


Dodd 
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Wetcker 

NOT  VOTING 
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Cranston 

HoUings 

Stennis 

Glenn 

Mathias 

Amstroiic 
Boren 


Bowdiwits 
Byrd 


D'Amato 
DeCondnl 


So  Mr.  Armstrong's  amendment  (UP 
No.  137)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

up  amendment  no.  138 
(Purpose:  To  pledge  the  full  faith  and  credit 
of  the  United  States  Government  In  sup- 
port of  the  obligation  to  pay  accrued  bene- 
fits under  the  clvU  service  retirement 
system) 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  considerations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
immediate  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  LEvm) 
proposes  an  unprinted  amendment  num- 
bered 138. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  68,  at  the  end  of  line  19.  add  the 
following:  "The  full  faith  and  credit  of  the 
United  States  Government  is  pledged 
hereby  in  support  of  the  payment  of  said  ac- 
crued entitlements.". 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  section 
101(d)  of  the  bill  before  us  provides: 

Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  reduce  the  ac- 
crued entitlements  to  future  benefits  under 
the  Federal  Retirement  System  of  current 
and  retired  Federal  employees  and  their 
families. 

This  amendment  adds  the  following 
statement,  that  "The  full  faith  and 


credit  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment is  pledged  hereby  in  support  of 
the  payment  of  said  accrued  entitle- 
ments." 

Mr.  President,  this  statement  of 
intent  will  hopefully  reassure  Federal 
employees  of  our  intent  to  fully  pro- 
tect their  accrued  benefits.  It  is  similar 
to  language  which  was  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  MOYNIHAN)  in  committee.  It  is 
slightly  different,  somewhat  from  that 
language  but  its  intent  is  the  same.  It 
is  a  reassurance  the  Federal  employ- 
ees, current  Federal  employees  and  re- 
tirees of  oiu-  intent  to  protect  fully 
their  accrued  benefits. 

I  understand  it  is  agreeable  to  the 
floor  manager  of  the  bill,  my  friend 
from  Kansas,  and  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  EKDLE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  simply  buttress  the 
language  included  in  S.  1  offered  by 
Senator  Moynihan  to  reassiu%  civil 
service  retirees  and  employees  that 
this  bill  not  in  any  way  alter  the  civil 
service  retirement  system.  It  is  clearly 
not  our  intention  to  dismantle  the  civil 
service  retirement  system  or  otherwise 
erode  the  value  of  the  protection  pro- 
vided by  the  system  to  present  partici- 
pants. I  support  the  amendment,  al- 
though it  may  not  be  as  important  an 
issue  now  that  the  Long  amendment 
has  passed.  But  I  am  certainly  willing 
to  accept  the  amendment.  .1  imow  of 
no  objection  on  the  other  side.  In  fact, 
as  I  have  indicated.  Senator  Mothi- 
HAN  initially  included  the  same  lan- 
guage in  S.  1. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  to  the  Levin  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Is  all  time  yielded  back? 
Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  is  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  138)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

UP  AMSNDMmT  NO.  139 

(Purpose:  To  provide  health  care  coverage 

for  the  unemployed) 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
unprinted  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 


Tbe  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Oou)  pro- 
poaes  an  unprinted  amendment  numbered 
1>9. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consult  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  tiUe  m  add  the  f  oUowlng 
new  section: 

HKALTB  8XBVICXS  rOR  TRX  TnnOfPLOTaD 

Sac.  308.  (a)  TiUe  XX  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"HEALTH  8XHVICE8  FOR  UNDIPLOTED  WORKZRS 

"Sec.  2008.  (aXl)  Notwithstanding  section 
2005  (aK4)  and  any  other  provision  of  this 
title,  any  State  may  establish  a  program 
under  this  section  for  providing  health  care 
coverage  for  unemployed  workers,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(2)  The  State  may  choose  those  groups 
of  Individuals  (and  their  immediate  fami- 
lies) who  shall  be  covered  under  the  pro- 
gram, the  duration  of  such  coverage,  and 
the  duration  of  the  program,  as  the  State 
determines  to  be  appropriate,  except  that— 

"(A)  no  coverage  may  be  provided  to  any 
individual  (or  his  immediate  family)  unless 
such  individual  (i)  is  receiving  regular,  ex- 
tended, or  Federal  supplemental  compensa- 
tion (or,  at  the  option  of  the  State,  railroad 
unemployment  compensation),  or  (li)  is  un- 
employed and  has  exhausted  his  rights  to 
such  compensation  (by  reason  of  payment 
of  all  such  compensation  for  which  he  is  eli- 
gible, other  than  for  cause)  within  the  prior 
six  months,  or  (ill)  was  eligible  for  such 
compensation  within  the  prior  30  days  but 
lost  such  eliglblity  on  account  of  employ- 
ment; 

"(B)  no  coverage  may  be  provided  for  the 
first  6  weeks  during  which  an  individual  is 
eligible  for  compensation  (referred  to  in 
subparagraph  (A))  in  a  benefit  year  (as  de- 
termined under  the  State  unemployment 
compensation  law); 

"(C)  no  coverage  may  be  provided  to  any 
individual  unless  such  individual  was  en- 
rolled in  a  group  health  plan  of  the  employ- 
er by  whom  he  was  employed  at  the  time  he 
last  became  eligible  for  compensation  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A)  (and  in  making 
a  determination  with  respect  to  prior  enroll- 
ment, the  State  may  use  the  broadest  possi- 
ble determination  of  proof); 

"(D)  no  coverage  may  be  provided  with  re- 
spect to  any  services  provided  prior  to  June 
1.  1983.  or  with  respect  to  services  provided 
for  an  individual  prior  to  the  time  such  indi- 
vidual is  determined  to  be  eligible  under 
such  program;  and 

"(E)  no  coverage  may  be  provided  for  any 
individual  who  is  otherwise  eligible  for  med- 
ical assistance  under  the  State  plan  under 
Utie  XIX. 

"(bKl)  Services  under  the  program  estab- 
lished under  this  section  shall  Include  only 
inpatient  and  emergency  outpatient  hospi- 
tal services  and  physician  services.  Including 
those  provided  in  health  clinics  but  not  in- 
cluding those  provided  in  nursing  care  facili- 
ties, and  prenatal  and  postpartum  care.  No 
drugs  or  biologlcals  shall  be  included  within 
the  covered  services  described  in  the  preced- 
ing sentence  unless  provided  as  part  of  inpa- 
tient hospital  services. 

"(2)  The  State  shall  determine  the 
amount,  duration,  and  scope  of  the  covered 
services  described  in  paragraph  (1)  which 


shall  be  included  under  the  program,  but  in 
no  event  shall  the  amoimt,  duration,  or 
scope  of  such  services  under  the  program 
under  this  section  exceed  the  amount,  dura- 
tion, or  scope  of  such  services  Included 
under  the  State  plan  for  medical  assistance 
for  individuals  described  in  section 
1902(a)(10KA). 

"(3)  Services  may  be  provided  through 
varying  arrangements  made  with  providers 
by  the  State,  but  no  such  arrangement  may 
provide  services  which  are  more  generous 
than  those  provided  under  the  State  plan 
for  medical  assistance  for  individuals  de- 
scribed in  section  1902(aM10KA). 

"(cKl)  The  State  may  provide  for  a 
weekly  premium  charge  for  individuals  par- 
ticipating In  the  program  under  this  section, 
but  no  such  premium  charge  may  exceed  an 
amount  equal  to  8  percent  of  the  amount  of 
compensation  (referred  to  in  subsection 
(a>(2KA))  for  which  such  Individual  is  eligi- 
ble for  such  week.  Such  premiiun  charges 
may  vary  for  individual  coverage  and  family 
coverage  and  by  provider  arrangement. 

"(2)  The  SUte  may  provide  that  deducti- 
bles and  coinsurance  amounts  be  imposed 
under  the  program,  but  the  estimated  aver- 
age monthly  amount  of  such  deductibles 
and  coinsurance  amounts  for  users  of  serv- 
ices may  not  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  10 
percent  of  the  average  monthly  benefit 
amount  in  such  State  for  compensation  (re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)(2KA)).  No  such 
deductible  or  coinsurance  may  be  imposed 
with  respect  to  prenatal  or  postpartum  care, 
and  no  such  deductible  or  coinsurance  may 
be  imposed  until  after  public  hearings 
which  provide  adequate  notice  and  opportu- 
nity for  public  participation  have  been  held 
by  the  State  with  respect  to  such  imposi- 
tion. Such  deductibles  and  coinsurance  may 
vary  with  respect  to  different  groupings  of 
eligible  individuals,  different  types  of  serv- 
ices, different  provider  arrangements,  and 
varying  coverage  periods. 

"(3)  Any  amounts  imposed  by  the  State 
for  premiums,  deductibles,  or  coinsurance 
which  are  imposed  by  the  State  must  be 
used  by  the  State  to  pay  the  State  share  of 
the  cost  of  the  program  imder  this  section, 
or  to  provide  additional  services  or  periods 
of  coverage  to  individuals  eligible  for  cover- 
age under  such  program. 

"(d)  Payment  by  the  State  for  services 
provided  to  individuals  eligible  for  the  pro- 
gram under  this  section  shall  be  made 
through  the  same  admlnstrative  mecha- 
nisms through  which  payments  are  general- 
ly made  under  the  State  plan  for  medical  as- 
sistance under  title  XIX;  however,  the  State 
may  provide  for  contracts  with  cost  effec- 
tive financing  and  delivery  systems  among 
carriers  or  providers,  and  may  selectively 
contract  with  a  specific  group  or  provide  for 
capitation  reimbursement,  but  no  such  con- 
tract may  provide  for  services  which  are 
more  generous  than  those  provided  under 
the  State  plan  for  medical  assistance  for  in- 
dividuals described  in  section  1902(a)(10KA). 
Any  limitations  under  the  State  plan  for 
medical  assistance  on  the  amount  that  a 
provider  of  services  may  charge  the  recipi- 
ent of  such  services  shall  also  apply  to  the 
program  under  this  section,  except  that  pre- 
miums, deductibles,  and  coinsurance  may  be 
charged  in  accordance  with  subsection  (c). 

"(eXl)  Determinations  of  qualification  for 
coverage  under  the  program  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  made  by  the  Stete  agency  ad- 
ministering the  State's  unemployment  com- 
pensation law  under  section  3304  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954.  and  the  pro- 
gram shall  be  administered  by  the  State 


agency  administering  the  State  plan  for 
medical  aasiatance  under  title  XIX  of  this 
Act 

"(2)  Upon  beooming  eligible  for  compenn- 
tlon  (referred  to  in  subaecUon  (aX2XA)).  an 
Individual  shall  be  Informed  of  the  eliglba- 
ity  criteria  for  coverage  under  the  program 
established  under  this  section  and  the  betie- 
f its  provided,  and  shall  have  four  weeks  in 
which  to  voluntarily  enroll  in  such  program. 
Such  individual  shall  also  be  informed  of 
the  possibility  that  such  individual  may  be 
eligible  to  enroU  in  a  health  plan  of  his 
spouse  or  parent.  If  the  individual  decUnea 
the  opportunity  to  enroll,  or  later  voluntari- 
ly terminates  his  enrollment,  he  may  not 
again  eim>ll  in  such  program  unless  he  sub- 
sequently becomes  eligible  for  oompensaticm 
(referred  to  In  subsection  (aX2XA))  for  a 
new  benefit  year  (as  determined  under  the 
State  unemployment  compensation  law).  In 
the  case  of  any  State  which  chcKMes  to  re- 
quire the  payment  of  a  premium,  the  State 
may  deduct  the  amount  of  the  premium 
from  the  amount  of  such  compensation  paid 
to  an  individual  enrolled  in  such  program. 

"(fXl)  Notwithstanding  sections  2002  and 
2003.  payments  to  States  having  programs 
established  under  this  section  shall  be  made 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection.  Payments  under  this  subsection 
are  in  addition  to  any  amounts  to  which  a 
SUte  is  entitled  under  section  2002,  and 
payments  made  un^ler  section  2002  may  not 
be  used  for  purposes  of  this  section.  An 
amount,  not  to  exceed  the  State's  allotment 
determined  under  paragraph  (2),  equal  to 
the  Federal  percentage  (as  determined 
imder  paragraph  (6))  of  the  amount  expend- 
ed by  such  State  for  its  program  established 
under  this  section  (excluding  administrative 
costs)  shall  be  paid  to  the  State  in  the  same 
manner  as  payments  are  made  under  section 
1903(d). 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shaU  allot  $750,000,000 
to  carry  out  this  section  for  each  of  the  12- 
month  periods  beginning  on  June  1.  1983, 
and  June  1,  1984  among  the  States  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(A)  One-half  of  such  amount  shall  be  al- 
lotted among  the  States  on  the  basis  of  the 
relative  number  of  insured  unemployed  indi- 
viduals who  reside  in  each  State  as  com- 
pared to  the  total  number  of  insured  unem- 
ployed individuals  in  all  the  States. 

"(B)  One-half  of  such  amount  shall  be  al- 
lotted among  the  States  on  the  basis  of  the 
relative  number  of  individuals  who  have 
been  unemployed  for  26  weeks  or  more  and 
who  reside  in  each  State  as  compared  to  the 
total  number  of  such  individuals  in  all  the 
States. 

"(3)  Allotments  shall  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  the  most  recent  12-month  period,  preced- 
ing the  month  in  which  the  Secretary 
makes  such  allotments,  for  which  adequate 
data  Is  available. 

"(4)  Funds  shaU  be  allotted  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  12-month  period  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (2).  but  payment  shall  be  made 
as  described  in  paragraph  (1).  Amounts  al- 
lotted for  the  12-month  period  beginning 
June  1,  1984,  may  be  paid  to  States  for  ex- 
penses Incurred  in  providing  services  under 
the  program  for  individuals  who  are  en- 
rolled in  the  program  on  May  31,  1985.  until 
their  eligibility  for  such  program  termi- 
nates, or  November  30.  1985.  whichever  is 
earlier. 

"(5)  Any  funds  allotted  to  a  State  which 
did  not  establish  a  program  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  reallotted  to  those  States 
having  a  program,  at  the  end  of  the  12- 
month  period  beginning  Jtme  1,  1984.  Such 
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fundi  may  be  expended  tn  the  same  manner 
as  dtanltwrt  in  paracraph  (4). 

"(•)  For  puipoMB  of  this  section,  tlie  Fed- 
oal  peroentaie  ia— 

"(A)  95  percent  with  respect  to  services 
provided  in  any  State  durlnc  a  week  for 
whldi  tbe  State's  rate  of  insured  unemploy- 
ment (as  determined  Ua  purposes  of  section 
M3  of  the  Federal-State  Extended  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Act  of  1970)  for 
the  period  consi^tng  of  such  week  and  the 
preoedtng  13  weeks  is  equal  to  or  exceeds  6.0 
percent;  and 

"(B)  W  percent  for  any  other  week,  except 
that  If  a  State  ouallfles  for  the  9ft  percent 
Fedenl  percentage  under  subparagraph  (A) 
for  any  week,  such  98  percent  Federal  per- 
centage shall  remain  tn  effect  with  respect 
to  such  State  for  the  duration  of  such 
State's  4-month  initial  period  of  qualifica- 
tion (in  the  case  of  a  State  which  qualifies 
for  the  9S  percent  Federal  percentage  for  a 
week  ending  on  or  before  September  30, 
1983),  and  for  the  duration  of  such  State's 
S-Bumth  period  of  qualification  (as  deter- 
mined under  subsection  (gXD)  (tn  the  case 
of  a  State  which  qualifies  for  such  percent- 
age for  a  week  ending  after  such  date). 

"(7)  The  Secretary  shall  make  payments 
to  States  for  administrative  costs  incurred 
in  cariytng  out  the  program  established 
under  this  section,  in  a  total  amount  not  to 
exceed  $150,000,000  for  each  of  the  12- 
month  periods  beginning  on  June  1,  1983, 
and  June  1, 1984.  as  he  determines  appropri- 
ate. Seventy  million  dollars  of  such  reim- 
bursement for  each  fiscal  year  shall  be 
made  to  the  State  agencies  administering 
the  State  program  under  this  section,  and 
$80,000,000  of  such  reimbursement  for  each 
fisnl  year  shall  be  made  to  the  Department 
of  Labor  for  payment  to  the  State  agencies 
administering  the  State's  unemployment 
compensation  law.  Payments  to  any  agency 
administering  the  State  program  under  this 
section  shall  be  made  in  an  amount  equal  to 
the  Federal  percentage,  in  effect  under 
paragraph  (6),  of  the  amounts  expended  by 
such  agency  in  carrying  out  the  program. 
Payments  under  this  paragraph  may  be 
made  with  respect  to  program  costs  Insured 
after  November  30. 1985. 

"(g)(1)  With  respect  to  services  provided 
to  individuals  who  are  enrolled  during  the 
period  beginning  on  June  1,  1983,  and 
ending  on  8eptemt>er  30.  1983.  any  State 
may  qualify  for  payments  under  this  section 
if  it  has  a  program  which  meets  the  require- 
ments of  this  section.  With  respect  to  serv- 
ices provided  on  or  after  October  1,  1983, 
only  a  State  having  a  rate  of  Insured  unem- 
ployment (as  determined  for  purposes  of 
section  303  of  the  Federal-State  Extended 
Unemployment  C<Hnpensation  Act  of  1970) 
for  a  period  consisting  of  any  week  ending 
after  September  30, 1983,  and  the  12  preced- 
ing weeks,  of  4  percent  or  more,  may  enroll 
new  individuals  in  tbe  program  under  this 
section.  If  a  State  qualifies  to  enroll  new  in- 
dividuals under  the  preceding  sentence, 
such  qualification  shall  continue  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  6  months  beginning 
with  the  first  week  In  which  such  State  so 
qualifies,  and  any  State  may  subsequently 
requaUfy  upon  reaching  the  required  rate  of 
Insured  unemployment  after  the  end  of 
such  6-month  period,  but  not  such  period 
may  extend  beyond  November  30, 1985. 

"(3)  During  the  period  in  which  a  State 
may  not  enroll  new  individuals  in  its  pro- 
gram by  reason  of  paragraph  (1),  payment 
under  this  section  may  be  made  with  respect 
to  Individuals  previously  enrolled  in  stich 
program  until  their  eligibility  expires,  or,  if 
sooner,  November  30, 1986. 


"(h)  Any  State  establishing  a  program 
under  this  secti<m  shall  submit  a  repwt  to 
the  Secretary  on  March  1. 1984.  on  the  pro- 
gram's invptonentation  and  impact  A  final 
report  shall  be  submitted  in  January  1986 
by  any  State  which  carries  out  its  program 
for  any  period  after  Septeml>er  30.  1983. 
upon  expiration  of  its  program. 

"(1)  The  State  shall  provide  that  the  pay- 
ment for  any  services  received  by  an  individ- 
ual under  the  program  shaU  be  reduced  by 
the  amount  of  any  other  payment  which  is 
or  could  be  made  with  reqiect  to  such  serv- 
ices under  any  other  health  plan  or  public 
program,  or  from  a  third  party,  and  shall  re- 
quire each  individual  enrolled  in  the  pro- 
gram to  assign  all  rights  to  such  pasrments 
as  he  may  have  to  the  State  as  a  condition 
of  enrolling  In  the  program.". 

(b)  Section  3304(a)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue (?ode  of  1954  is  amended  by  redesignat- 
ing paragraph  (17)  as  paragraph  (18)  and  in- 
serting after  paragraph  (16)  the  following: 

"(17)  if  the  SUte  esUblishes  a  program 
under  section  2008  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  the  State  agency  administering  the 
State  unemployment  compensation  law 
shall  carry  out  the  fimctions  required  of  it 
under  such  section;  and". 

(cKl)  Subsection  (i)  of  section  162  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
group  health  plans)  is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating paragraph  (2)  as  paragraph  (3)  and 
by  inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  Denial  of  50  percent  of  deduction  in 
cases  where  employer  does  not  provide  open 
enrollment  if  the  spouse  or  parent  or  the 
employee  becomes  unemployed.— 

"(A)  In  ODfKRAL.— In  any  case  in  which  a 
group  health  plan  does  not  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  subparagraph  (B)  for  any 
portion  of  the  taxable  year,  no  deduction 
shall  be  allowed  imder  this  section  for  50 
percent  of  the  amount  of  the  expenses  paid 
or  incurred  for  such  taxable  year  by  an  em- 
ployer for  such  group  health  plan. 

"(B)  Requiremehts  which  plam  must 
icEET.— A  group  health  plan  shall  be  treated 
as  meeting  the  requirements  of  this  sub- 
paragraph if,  in  the  case  of  an  individual 
covered  (or  eligible  to  be  covered)  under 
such  plan  who  has  a  qualified  spouse  or 
parent,  such  plan  allows  such  individual 
during  the  qualified  open  period— 

"(i)  to  change  coverage  from  self -only  to 
famll:',  except  that  in  the  case  of  a  plan  of- 
fering different  levels  of  benefits,  such  plan 
meets  the  requirements  of  this  clause  even 
Lf  the  change  tn  coverage  does  not  include 
the  ability  for  an  employee  to  elect  a  higher 
level  of  l)enef  its,  or 

"(11)  to  commence  coverage  for  himself 
and  his  family. 

"(C)  Terms  aitd  coicornoNS  same  as  for 
OTHER  OPEN  ENROLLMENTS.— The  tcmis  and 
conditions  of  the  coverage  required  under 
subparagraph  (B)  during  any  qualified  open 
period  shall  tie  at  least  as  favorable  to  the 
employee  as  the  terms  and  conditions  of- 
fered by  the  group  health  plan  under  any 
other  opportunities  offered  to  employees  to 
commence  or  change  coverage  under  such 
plan. 

"(D)    QUALiriES    SPODSE    OR    PARENT.— Por 

purposes  '  this  paragraph,  the  term  'quali- 
fied spow.  '^r  parent'  means  the  spouse  or 
parent  of  an  individual  who— 

"(i)  becomes  unemployed  (other  than  for 
cause),  and 

"(it)  as  a  result  of  such  unemployment, 
loses  eligibility  under  a  group  health  plan  of 
the  employer  of  such  spouse  or  parent. 

"(E)  Qualified  open  period.— Por  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  the  term  'qualified 


open  period'  means  tbe  lO'^lajr  period  begin- 
nlng  on  the  day  on  which  the  appropriate 
State  agency  notifies  the  qualified  spouse  or 
parent  of  an  individual  covered  imder  a 
group  health  plan  that  such  spouse  or 
parent  has  become  eligible  for  reedpt  of  un- 
employment compensation  imder  any  Fed- 
eral or  State  law  by  reason  of  the  unem- 
ployment described  in  subparagraph 
(DXl).". 

(3XA)  Except  as  provided  In  subparagraph 
(B),  the  amendments  made  by  this  para- 
graph shall  take  effect  on  the  00th  day 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 

(B)  In  the  case  of  a  group  health  plan 
which  was  subject  to  a  collective-bargaining 
agreement  in  effect  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  the  amendments  made 
by  this  Act  shaU  take  effect  on  the  later 
of- 

(1)  the  date  under  subparagraph  (A),  or 
(11)  the  date  on  which  such  agreement  ex- 
pires (determined  without  regard  to  any  ex- 
tensions agreed  to  after  the  date  of  the  oi- 
actment  of  this  Act). 

(dXl)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  3304(a)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating 
to  requirements  for  approval  of  State  unem- 
ployment compensation  laws)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (A),  by  adding  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (B),  and  by  adding  after  sub- 
paragraph (B)  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph: 

"(C)  nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall  be 
construed  to  prohibit  deducting  an  amount 
from  unemployment  compensation  other- 
wise payable  to  an  Individual  and  using  the 
amount  so  deducted  to  pay  for  health  care 
if  the  individual  elected  to  have  such  deduc- 
tion made  and  such  deduction  was  made 
under  a  program  established  under  section 
2008  of  the  Social  Security  Act:". 

(2)  Paragraph  (5)  of  section  303(a)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ";  and"  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ":  Provided  further.  That 
nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  deducting  an  amount 
from  unemplojTnent  compensation  other- 
wise payable  to  an  individual  and  using  the 
amount  so  deducted  to  pay  for  health  care 
if  the  individual  elected  to  have  such  deduc- 
tion made  and  such  deduction  was  made 
under  a  program  established  under  section 
2008  of  the  Social  Security  Act;  and". 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  what  I 
want  to  discuss  just  for  a  very  few  mo- 
ments is  the  amendment  I  have  just 
introdu<jed.  Then  I  would  hope  to 
withdraw  the  amendment. 

E^arller  this  evening  when  the  distin- 
guished Senate  majority  leader  (Mr. 
Bakkr)  was  proposing  a  unanimous- 
(»nsent  request,  we  caxae  to  an  area 
where  there  was  some  agreement  and 
it  involved  a  very  important  program 
that  I  had  hoped  to  address  in  this 
bill.  It  is  health  benefits  for  the  imem- 
ployed. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Durkh- 
BEROKR),  the  Senators  from  Pennsylva- 
nia—Senator Hnm.  a  member  of  our 
committee,  and  Senator  Spxctkr,  who 
has  had  an  Interest  In  this  matter  for 
some  time— Senator  Rugle,  and  many 
other  Senators  have  been  trying  to 
come  up  with  some  package  that  we 
could  properly  present  and  for  which 


we  could  have  rather  widespread  sup- 
port 

I  have  met  with  White  House  offi- 
cials: I  have  met  with  HH8  officials. 
We  have  spent  a  lot  of  time  at  the 
staff  level  trying  to  come  up  with 
some  package  that  we  thought  we 
could  sustain  on  the  Senate  floor  this 
evening. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  intend 
to  do  something  about  health  benefits 
for  the  imemployed.  but  I  am  con- 
vinced that  without  administration 
support,  this  would  not  be  the  right 
vehicle. 

In  addition.  I  have  made  some  in- 
quiries on  the  House  side,  and  they 
have  indicated  that  they  prefer  we  not 
attach  such  an  amendment  to  this  leg- 
islation. But  I  do  intend  to  propose 
legislation  in  this  area  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble—in fact,  tomorrow. 

I  hope  that  Senators  who  have  an 
interest  in  either  the  legislation  on 
which  we  have  been  working  together 
or  some  separate  legislation,  if  they  do 
not  already  have  their  own  legislation, 
might  join  as  (H)sponsors. 

The  loss  of  health  benefits  by  those 
who  have  lost  their  jobs  is  a  serious 
issue  and  one  that  should  be  addressed 
by  our  committee. 

As  I  have  indicated,  we  considered 
offering  this  proposal  as  an  amend- 
ment to  S.  1,  but  I  honestly  believe 
that  the  proposal  warrants  hearings, 
so  that  those  who  are  interested  can 
comment  and  make  suggestions  as  to 
how  we  might  improve  this  proposal. 
Our  proposal  is  not  the  only  way  to 
proceed.  It  is  just  one  option,  but  one 
that  we  believe  makes  some  sense. 

The  point  is  that  we  have  a  problem, 
which  I  hope  will  be  short-lived,  but  it 
is  one  that  must  be  dealt  with.  We 
cannot  postpone  it.  Someone  might 
say  that  we  should  postpone  it  to 
Jime,  July,  or  August.  We  wiU  still 
have  the  problem,  and  in  the  mean- 
time, hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
are  without  health  coverage.  It  is  a 
matter  of  great  urgency,  and  we 
should  face  it  at  the  earliest  possible 
time. 

GENERAL  CONCEPT  OP  PROPOSAL  TO  COVER  THE 
UNEMPLOYED 

Under  the  proposal,  title  XX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  would  be  amended 
to  provide  certain  unemployed  work- 
ers and  their  immediate  families  with 
inpatient  and  outpatient  hospital  serv- 
ices, physician  services,  except  for 
nursing  home  care,  and  prenatal  and 
post-partum  care.  Coverage  under  the 
State  administered  program  would  be 
voluntary  on  the  part  of  imemployed 
woriiers  and  their  dependents.  States 
could  require  payment  of  an  eiux)ll- 
ment  premium  for  such  coverage. 

States  would  be  entitled  to  Federal 
matching  payments  for  the  costs  of 
benefits  for  enrolled  unemployed 
workers  and  their  dependents  up  to  a 
maximum  payment  amoimt  for  each 
State  determined  by  a  special  alloca- 
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tlon  fotmula.  The  allocation  formula 
takes  into  account  State  insured  un- 
employment rates  in  comparison  with 
the  national  unemployment  rate  and 
other  factors. 

The  program  would  begin  on  June  1, 
1983.  with  all  States  entitled  to  Feder- 
al matching  payments  to  finance  the 
program  through  September  1983.  Be- 
ginning on  October  1,  1983.  only 
States  with  insured  imemployment 
rates— determined  on  the  basis  of  a  3- 
month  moving  average— at  or  above  4 
percent  could  elect  to  continue  to  re- 
ceive Federal  matching  funds.  The 
program  would  end  on  May  31,  1985, 
with  any  fund  allocation  balances  re- 
maining available  for  6  months  to  fi- 
nance program  benefits  for  those  still 
on  the  rolls. 

PURLIC  SECTOR  PROVISION 

Program  eligibility:  Unemployed 
workers,  and  their  immediate  family 
members,  who  are  entitled  to  receive 
benefits  imder  a  State  unemplojmient 
compensation  system  and  who  were 
eiut>lled  in  an  employer  or  other 
group  health  benefit  plan  when  they 
lost  their  Jobs,  would  be  eligible  to 
enroll  in  the  program.  Entitlement  to 
imemployment  compensation  means 
entitlement  to  receipt  of  regular  State 
unemployment  benefits.  Federal  sup- 
plemental program  benefits  or  bene- 
fits provided  under  the  extended  bene- 
fits program. 

This  provision  would  allow  States  to 
provide  coverage  to  anyone  who  had 
received  Federal  supplemental  bene- 
fits in  the  past  and  those  who  would 
again  receive  these  benefits  as  a  result 
of  the  FSC  extension  contained  in  S. 
1.  So  those  who  have,  as  of  the  date  of 
enactment,  exhausted  regular  unem- 
ployment compensation  benefits  and 
extended  benefits,  but  had  received 
FSC  benefits,  would  be  eUgible.  This 
could  cover  people  who  had  received 
benefits  as  far  back  as  Decemt>er  1979. 

For  those  who  elect  to  enroll,  cover- 
age under  the  program  would  begin  no 
sooner  that  6  weeks  following  the 
week  in  which  the  unemployed  worker 
is  first  entitled  to  unemployment  com- 
pensation benefits  and  has  applied  to 
enroll  In  the  unemployed  health  bene- 
fits program.  States  could  at  their 
option,  establish  a  longer  waiting 
period  before  coverage  first  t>egins. 

Coverage  under  the  program  would 
end  no  later  than  6  months  following 
the  date  on  which  the  eligible  worker 
is  no  longer  entitled  to  compensation 
benefits  or  for  a  lesser  period  at  the 
option  of  the  State,  or  1  month  after 
reemployment,  whichever  occurs  first. 

Eligible  workers  would  have  to  sat- 
isfy the  State  agency  administering 
the  program  that  they,  and,  if  appro- 
priate, their  dependents,  were  eim)lled 
in  an  employer  or  other  group  health 
benefits  plan  at  the  time  they  lost 
their  jobs.  It  is  expected  that  States 
will  rely  upon  the  broadest  possible 
evidence  of  such  previous  enrollment, 
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and  may.  upon  their  election,  satisfy 
such  requirement  by  obtaining  a  decla- 
ration from  the  worker  of  such  pievi- 
ous  enrollment 

Benefits:  Program  benefits  would  be 
limited  to  inpatient  hospital  services; 
emergency  outpatient  hospital  serv- 
ices: physician  services,  including 
those  provided  in  health  clinks  and 
hospital  outpatient  departments,  but 
excluding  those  provided  in  connec- 
tion with  nursing  home  case;  and  pre- 
natal and  post  partum  care,  which 
may  be  provided  by  a  hospital,  physi- 
cian, clinic,  or  nurse  midwife. 

No  coverage  is  available  for  prescrip- 
tion drugs  or  biologicals.  except  those 
provided  on  an  inpatient  hospital 
basis. 

States  may  determine  the  amount, 
duration  and  scope  of  covered  services. 
However,  in  no  case  may  the  benefits 
offered  tuder  this  program  exceed 
those  offered  under  the  State's  medic- 
aid program  for  the  categorically 
needy. 

States  would  be  allowed  to  provide 
for  cost-effective  financing  and  deliv- 
ery structures,  and  to  contract  with 
specific  providers  for  the  provision  of 
covered  services  to  the  enrolled  popu- 
lation. State's  electing  this  option 
would  be  limited  to  contracting  with 
providers  eligible  to  serve  the  States 
medicaid  population. 

Payment  could  only  be  made  for 
services  provided  on  or  after  the  date 
the  State  begins  participation  in  the 
program  and  only  on  behalf  of  eligible 
enrolled  individuals. 

Premiums:  The  plan  permits  the 
State  to  establish  a  premium  for 
health  care  coverage  equal  to  an 
amount  no  greater  than  8  percent  of 
the  individual's  weekly  UC  benefit. 
Separate  premium  schedules  could  be 
established  for  self-only  and  family 
coverage. 

Patient  cost  sharing:  The  proposal 
would  permit  a  State  to  impose  cost 
sharing— that  is  deductible  and  coin-  " 
surance— requirements  after  public 
hearings  for  which  adequate  notice 
and  opportunity  for  public  partlcii>a- 
tion  have  been  provided.  Cost-sharing 
requirements  could  not,  on  the  aver- 
age, exceed  10  percent  of  the  State's 
average  monthly  UC  benefit.  Further, 
no  cost  sharing  could  be  required  for 
prenatal  or  post-partum  (»re. 

The  proposal  would  permit  deducti- 
bles and  coinsurance  to  be  applied  on 
a  differential  twsis  with  respect  to  the 
target  population,  services  provided, 
provider  arrangements  and  the  cover- 
age period. 

The  proposal  would  require  that  all 
premium  and  cost-sharing  revenues 
must  be  used  to  offset  the  State  share 
of  program  benefit  costs,  to  provide 
covered  services  to  eligible  individuals, 
or  to  reduce  the  cost  sharing  require- 
ments placed  on  eligible  individuals. 
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Relmbunonent:  The  proposal  would 
require  States  to  utUlae  the  same  reim- 
buiaement  mechanisms  currently  uti- 
Uaed  under  their  medicaid  programs. 
They  could,  within  that  limit,  choose 
to  use  a  variety  of  arrangements,  in- 
dudint  capitation,  as  long  as  no  ar- 
rangement is  more  generous  than 
those  provided  to  their  medicaid  cate- 
gtffically  eligible.  Providers  would  be 
required  to  accept  the  program's  pay- 
ment as  payment  in  full  for  covered 
services  except  for  any  required  cost- 
sharing  amounts. 

Administration:  State  unemploy- 
ment offices  would  be  responsible  for 
determining  program  eligibility. 

Upon  initial  application  for  unem- 
ployment compensation  benefits,  or 
after  enactment  for  those  already  on 
the  unemployment  compensation 
rolls,  a  worker  would  be  informed  of 
his  potential  eligibility  for  health  ben- 
efits under  the  open  enrollment  op- 
portunity provided  his  working  spouse 
or  parent  and  under  the  State-admin- 
istered program.  He  would  then  be  al- 
lowed a  4-week  period  in  which  to 
elect  or  decline  coverage  under  the 
State  program.  Once  covered,  an  indi- 
vidual could  opt  out  of  the  program  at 
any  time.  However,  once  out  he  could 
not  reenter  until  he  again  became  eli- 
gible for  a  new  benefit  year  as  defined 
under  the  State  unemployment  com- 
pensation program. 

The  State  imemployment  compensa- 
tion office  would  inform  the  individual 
concerning  the  date  of  eligibility,  and 
the  actuarial  value  of  the  benefits  pro- 
vided. Premium  payments,  at  the 
option  of  the  State,  would  be  deducted 
from  the  individual's  imemployment 
compensation  check.  Alternatively, 
the  State  would  be  permitted  to  estab- 
lish some  other  collection  mechanism. 
The  administration  of  the  health  tien- 
eflts  provisions  under  this  program 
would  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
State  agency  established  or  designated 
to  administer  the  State's  medicaid  pro- 
gram. 

Federal/State  funding:  Under  the 
program.  $750  million  in  Federal 
matching  funds  would  be  authorized 
for  the  12-month  period  beginning 
June  1.  1983,  and  $750  million  for  the 
12-month  period  beginning  June  1, 
1984. 

All  States  would  be  entitled  to  Fed- 
eral matching  payments  to  finance  the 
program  through  September  1983.  Be- 
ginning on  October  1,  1983.  only  those 
States  with  insured  unemployment 
rates,  based  on  an  average  of  the  pre- 
ceding 3  months,  equal  to  or  exceeding 
4  percent  could  elect  to  participate. 
Any  State  making  an  election  after 
September  30.  1983,  would  be  guaran- 
teed participation  in  the  program  for 
at  least  6  months,  not  to  go  beyond 
May  31.  1985.  regardless  of  any  change 
in  its  insxired  unemployment  rate. 

A  State  participating  in  the  program 
would  be  entitled  to  Federal  matching 
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payments  for  the  costs  of  services  pro- 
vided to  unemployed  workers  and 
their  families  up  to  a  cap  amount  de- 
termined by  the  allocation  formula. 
Funds  would  be  allocated  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  program  year  although 
the  States  would  not  be  provided  the 
money  in  a  lump  sum  at  that  time. 
Funds  would  be  expended  in  adminis- 
tratively the  same  manner  as  they  are 
under  the  State's  medicaid  program. 
At  the  end  of  the  second  year,  individ- 
ual State  fund  allocation  balances  re- 
maining would  be  available  for  6 
months  to  expend  on  already  enrolled 
beneficiaries  whose  coverage  periods 
have  not  expired. 

The  Federal  matching  rate  would  be 
80  percent  for  States  with  insiu-ed  un- 
employment rates  below  5  percent, 
and  95  percent  for  States  with  lUR's 
equal  to  or  greater  than  5  percent, 
during  the  initial  4-month  and  any  6- 
month  participation  period  beginning 
after  September  30.  1983.  The  match- 
ing rate  would  remain  stable  for  a  par- 
ticipation period  unless  the  rate  was 
80  percent  and  the  State's  lUR  rose  to 
5  ijercent  or  greater,  based  on  a  3- 
month  moving  average.  In  that  case 
the  Federal  matching  rate  would  be 
increased  from  80  to  95  percent  for  the 
remainder  of  the  period. 

Any  State  which  experiences  a  break 
in  program  participation  because  their 
lUR  falls  below  4  percent  based  on  a  3- 
month  moving  average,  would  be  re- 
quired to  stop  enrolling  eligible  indi- 
vidiials.  Federal  matching  at  the  rate 
in  effect  at  the  time  of  the  break  in 
participation  will  continue  to  be  pro- 
vided for  services  to  enrollees  until 
their  State  determined  individual  cov- 
erage period  expires,  but  in  no  case 
beyond  November  30,  1985. 

Under  the  program,  $150  million 
would  be  authorized  for  the  12-month 
period  beginning  June  1,  1983  and 
$150  million  for  the  12-month  period 
beginning  June  1,  1984  to  cover  the 
costs  of  program  administration.  Up  to 
$70  million  would  be  allocated  each 
year  to  each  State  by  the  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  to 
cover  the  costs  incurred  by  the  State's 
medicaid  agency  in  administering  this 
program.  $80  million  in  each  year 
would  be  allocated  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  to  the  State  unemployment 
programs  for  their  administrative 
costs.  All  States  participating  in  the 
program  would  be  required  to  report 
to  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  (HHS)  by  March  1. 
1984  on  the  program's  implementation 
and  impact  on  the  target  population. 
A  final  report  due  in  January  of  1986 
would  be  required  of  all  States  that 
participate  in  the  program  after  Sep- 
tember 30,  1983. 

Benefit  dollars  allocation  formula: 
The  Secretary  of  HHS  is  directed  to 
allot  amoimts  appropriated  under  the 
act  for  services  for  any  year  among 
the  States  as  follows: 


First,  one-half  on  the  basis  of  the 
number  of  Insured  unemployed  in 
each  State  to  the  total  number  of  in- 
sured unemployed  in  all  States; 

Second,  one-half  on  the  basis  of  the 
number  of  persons  unemployed  for  26 
weeks  or  more  in  each  State  to  the 
total  number  of  such  persons  in  all 
States. 

Allotments  are  to  be  determined  on 
the  basis  of  the  most  recent  12-month 
period,  preceding  the  month  of  the  de- 
termination, for  which  adequate  data 
are  available. 

PRIVATI  SKCTOR  FHOVI8IOH 

Special  open  enrollment  provision: 
Under   the   proposal,   employer-spon- 
sored—and   other    qualified    group- 
health  benefit  plans  would  be  subject 
to  a  loss  of  50  percent  of  the  deduction 
for    employer-provided    health    care ' 
costs  if  they  fail  to  provide  an  open 
enrollment  opportimlty  for  persons  to 
change  from  self-only  to  family  cover- 
age or  to  commence  coverage  for  him- 
self and  his  family.  By  providing  these 
opportunities  to  certain  workers,  we 
are    hoping    to    avoid   the   situation 
where  a  worker  or  a  worker's  family 
loses,  or  will  lose,  group  coverage  be- 
cause the  second  worker  in  the  family 
is  laid  off  or  Involuntarily  separated 
from  his  Job— other  than  for  cause. 
The  provision  would  permit  such  open 
enrollment  for  a  1-month  period  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  notification  to  the 
employer  of  the  second  worker's  eligi- 
bility  for   receipt   of   unemployment 
compensation.  Since  the  determining 
event,  namely.  Job  loss,  is  unrelated  to 
the  health  status  of  either  the  depend- 
ent or  the  laid-of f  worker,  virtually  no 
adverse  selection  should  develop  for 
the  employer  of  the  dependent  person. 

Coordination  of  benefits:  Any  bene- 
fits for  which  an  individual  or  family 
is  eligible  under  the  new  health  bene- 
fit program  for  the  unemployed  would 
be  reduced  to  the  extent  that  support 
or  payments  for  items  and  services  are, 
or  could  be.  made  imder  any  other 
group  health  insurance  plan,  public 
program  providing  benefits  to  such  in- 
dividual or  family  member,  or  by  any 
third  party.  An  assignment  of  rights, 
to  any  support  or  pasrments  for  medi- 
cal care  from  any  third  party  must  be 
made  at  the  time  coverage  is  elected. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  that 
other  Senators  want  to  make  com- 
ments. I  emphasize  that  I  know  that 
some  Members  may  desire  to  pursue 
this  matter,  notwithstanding  the  com- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Kansas.  I 
again  indicate  that  we  are  serious 
about  the  proposal.  It  is  a  need  that 
should  be  met.  There  will  be  hearings 
at  the  earliest  possible  time.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  what  I  have  outlined  in  a 
brief  fashion  could  be  improved. 

I  do  not  believe  we  should  give  the 
American  public  the  idea  that  we  do 
not  view  health  benefits  for  the  unem- 
ployed as  a  very  serious  issue— to  con- 


sider a  solution  to  this  problem  in 
such  a  hasty  fashion  does  not  do  Jus- 
tice to  the  complexities  of  this  issue. 
That  is  why  I  hope  we  might  get  some 
agreement  tonight  that  we  would  have 
hearings. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  my  in- 
terest in  working  out  a  solution,  but  I 
think  all  the  parties  involved  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  comment. 
That  is  the  purjiose  of  public  hearings. 

Adoption  of  this  amendment  this 
evening  means  the  House  has  had  no 
opportunity  to  review  any  aspect  of 
this  new  program,  and  are  likely  to 
object  to  its  consideration  at  this  time. 
We  should  have  an  opportunity  to 
work  something  out  that  is  amenable 
to  both  sides— a  late-night,  last-minute 
conference  is  not  the  place  to  do  that. 

I  have  a  commitment  from  the  ad- 
ministration to  work  with  us  closely  in 
drafting  a  proposal.  I  think  we  should 
give  them  this  opportunity. 

I  did  discuss  this  matter  with  some 
who  will  be  House  conferees,  and  I 
hope  we  will  not  include  this  provision 
in  this  bill,  because  the  House  is  still 
in  the  process  of  trying  to  put  togeth- 
er a  package.  They  have  not  had  suffi- 
cient hearings. 

As  I  indicated  earlier.  I  have  been 
unable  to  receive  a  commitment  from 
the  administration  on  this  proposal, 
but  I  do  have  a  commitment  from  the 
administration  that  they  will  try  to 
work  with  us  on  developing  a  compre- 
hensive proposal. 

And  we  will  await  that  assistance 
and  if  it  is  not  forthcoming  we  wiU 
proceed  with  hearings,  and  I  am  cer- 
tain we  WiU  have  the  opportunity  then 
to  hear  administration  witnesses  and 
others. 

Mr.  President,  having  made  that 
statement,  and  I  know  others  may 
wish  to  comment.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  without  losing  his  right 
to  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  might 
say  I  am  intimately  familiar  with  the 
amendment  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
has  sent  to  the  desk.  It  represents  the 
work  of  about  2  or  3  months  of  con- 
certed effort  on  the  part  of  my  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania.  Senator 
Specter,  my  colleague  from  Minneso- 
ta. Senator  Dureivberger.  and  myself, 
together  with  the  Senator  from 
Kansas.  Senator  Dole. 

It  is  in  many  respects  quite  similar 
to  the  bill  Introduced  by  Senator  Spec- 
ter and  myself  a  week  or  so  ago.  It  is 
somewhat  similar  in  concept,  slightly 
less  exi>ensive  in  terms  of  cost. 

It  is  my  understanding  that,  and  if 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  will  jdeld, 
his  amendment  would  cost  roughly 
$900  million  a  year.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  HEINZ.  I  happen  to  think  we 
need  a  program  such  as  this.  I  am 
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pleased  the  Senator  from  Kansas  has 
indicated  his  interest  and  a  commit- 
ment to  moving  ahead  in  this  area. 

I  think  the  amendment  he  has  sent 
to  the  desk,  although  he  intends  to  re- 
trieve it  shortly,  is  responsible  in  every 
respect.  It  will  meet  the  preming  medi- 
cal needs  of  the  Jobless  and  their  fami- 
lies who  cannot  obtain  affordable 
health  insurance  coverage.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  made  the  point  that 
perhaps  this  is  not  Cadillac  coverage 
in  terms  of  the  lienefit  package,  but 
let  me  assure  him  it  wiU  provide  a  very 
meaningful  package  of  health  benefits 
for  people  who  right  now  have  no  ben- 
efits at  all. 

In  my  home  State  of  Pennsylvania 
we  have  716,000  Pennsylvanians  who 
are  unemployed  and  in  most  cases, 
they  have  no  access  to  affordable 
health  insurance.  Pemisylvania  is  reel- 
ing from  layoffs  in  steel,  mining,  tex- 
tiles and  related  industries.  My  State 
is  fast  approaching  an  insured  unem- 
ployment rate  of  8  percent. 

It  is  also  my  imderstanding  that 
States  particularly  hard  hit  in  terms 
of  unemployment  would  get  a  little  bit 
more  of  a  break  imder  this  proposal. 
Such  States  only  will  have  to  come  up 
with  5  percent  matching  fimds  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  program.  This  program 
is  maybe  95  percent  of  the  health  cost, 
as  I  understand  it,  100  percent  of  the 
administrative  cost.  Is  the  Senator 
from  Permsylvania  correct  in  that 
regard? 
Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  have  listened  carefully 
to  the  Senator  from  Kansas  and  hope 
to  have  his  attention  shortly  because  I 
am  concerned  about  the  extent  to 

which  we 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, does  the  Senator  care  to  yield 
until  the  Senator  from  Kansas  re- 
turns? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  will  yield  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  I  will  get  the 
attention  of  the  Senator  from  Kftn^as 
Mr.  HEINZ.  I  wish  to  say  this  before 
I  yield. 
Mr.  DURENBERGER.  All  right. 
Mr.  HEINZ.  I  hope  Irrespective  of 
what  the  Senator  from  Kansas  does 
here  tonight,  that  the  administration, 
which  has  not  been  very  forthcoming 
in  their  support  for  what  I  believe  is 
an  essential  legislative  initiative,  will 
realize  there  are  a  group  of  Republi- 
can Senators  in  this  Chamber  who  are 
very  committed  to  doing  something  in 
this  area.  We  would  rather  do  some- 
thing with  them  than  without  them. 
We  do  not  want  to  get  the  hopes  of 
unemployed  people  up  to  see  them 
dashed  by  Presidential  veto. 

If  that  is  the  road  that  we  are  forced 
to  go  down,  then  each  will  choose  our 
own  paths.  I  Imow  where  I  will  be 
compelled  to  go,  which  is  toward 
making  sure  that  my  constituents  are 
not  left  out  in  the  cold  freezing  with- 


out a  home,  and  without  access  to 
health  care  services. 

I  do  hope  the  administration  will 
listen  carefully  and  look  carefully  at 
tonight's  debate;  because  imless  we  do 
something  soon,  we  are  going  to  cause 
an  irreparable  amount  of  harm. 

I  am  hiwpy  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  BCinnesota. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  I  thank  my 
colleague. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  recognised. 
Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, let  me  begin  by  expressing  my 
appreciation  to  the  two  Senators  from 
Pennsylvania  for  their  broad  efforts  in 
the  area  of  the  problems  that  face  the 
unemployed  in  this  country  and  to 
thank  our  colleague,  the  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee,  for  his  efforts 
and  for  introducing  this  amendment. 

Let  me  Just  start  with  the  comments 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  made 
about  being  forthcoming. 

Ix)ok  around  the  Chamber.  Not  only 
are  the  galleries  empty  but  the  Cham- 
ber Is  also.  I  imagine  that  when  Sena- 
tors and  Congressmen  return  to  their 
States,  with  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  unemployed  persons,  the 
speeches  about  the  plight  of  the  un- 
employed flow  readily  from  their  lips. 
That  is  why  it  is  unfortunate  that 
there  are  only  a  few  Senators  here  to 
discuss  this  very,  very  important  issue. 
It  is  also  unfortunate  that  no  one 
has  endeavored  to  address  the  subject 
before  now.  Unemployment  has  been 
with  us  for  a  long  time,  and  the  lack  of 
health  care  coverage  for  persons  who 
are  unemployed  and  their  families  has 
been  with  us  for  a  long  time. 

I  presume  that  one  of  the  reasons 
health  care  coverage  is  a  more  diffi- 
cult problem  for  people  today  than  it 
has  been  in  the  past  is  that  health 
care  costs  have  risen  so  high.  The 
senior  Senator  from  Pemisylvania,  ije- 
cause  of  his  long  commitment  to 
health  care  policy  issues,  recognizes 
that  finally  Congress  is  addressing  the 
role  that  individuals  play,  the  role 
that  the  Insurance  companies  play, 
the  role  that  doctors,  hospitals,  and 
the  Government  through  its  medicare 
and  medicaid  programs  have  to  play  in 
doing  something  about  the  high  cost 
of  health  care. 

I  happen  to  think  that  despite  the 
fact  that  only  2  or  3  months  have  been 
spent  on  the  specifics  of  this  bill.  It  is 
an  excellent  piece  of  legislation.  Were 
it  not  for  the  fact  that  we  are  amend- 
ing this  particular  piece  of  legislation 
and  the  problems  that  were  referred 
to  by  the  Senator  from  Kii.n»HV}.  i 
would  strongly  recommend  it  as  a  very 
good  program  that  will  provide  health 
care  for  unemployed  Americans  and 
their  families. 

The  reason  it  is  a  particularly  good 
amendment  and  the  reason  that  I 
Intend,  as  a  chairman  of  the  Senate 
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Finanoe  CunmlUee's  Health  Subcom- 
mittee, to  start  bearings  on  this  sub- 
ject, whether  the  administration  is 
f ofthcoming  or  not.  and  why  I  intend, 
as  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania does,  to  press  the  ctiairman  of 
this  committee  to  report  out  a  bill 
within  the  next  several  months  is  very 
simply  that  this  amendment  proposes 
to  build  health  care  for  unemployed 
off  of  the  very  same  principles  that 
have  guided  employers  in  establishing 
health  plans  for  their  employees. 

Seventy-five  percent  of  the  work 
force  secures  health  insurance  cover- 
age through  their  place  of  employ- 
ment. 

The  work  setting  has  proven  to  be 
an  excellent  access  point  for  families 
all  over  this  coxmtry  for  obtaining 
health  insurance.  It  is  the  employers 
of  this  country  who  have  developed  in- 
novative approaches  to  health  care,  to 
insurance  protection,  to  multiple 
choice  of  health  plans,  to  wellness 
classes,  to  rewards  for  preventive 
health  care,  to  coverage  for  ambulato- 
ry surgery,  preadmission  testing,  and 
utilization  review.  All  of  this  grew  not 
out  of  the  medicare  system  or  the 
medicaid  system  but  because  of  the  in- 
volvement of  employers  in  improving 
the  quality  of  health  care  for  their 
employees. 

Employer-based  health  insurance 
has  its  advantages.  But  it  has  disad- 
vantages too,  the  major  one  being  that 
when  an  employee  loses  his  or  her  job, 
he  or  she  also  loses  health  insurance 
coverage.  The  CBO  estimates  that 
nearly  11  million  Americans  now  lack 
health  insurance  coverage  because  the 
family  breadwinners  have  lost  their 
jobs. 

For  many,  the  loss  of  adequate 
health  insiuwice  is  the  most  unnerv- 
ing consequence  of  unemployment.  It's 
one  thing  to  postpone  the  purchase  of 
clothes,  appliances,  or  an  automobile. 
But  if  a  child  needs  siu^ery.  there's  no 
postponing  that.  And  without  health 
insurance,  the  costs  associated  with  a 
major  illness  can  be  staggering. 

The  program  that  is  being  offered 
tonight  and  that  will  hopefully  be 
back  in  the  Chamber  within  a  matter 
of  months,  is  designed  to  ease  the 
health  insurance  gap  caused  by  unem- 
ployment. 

It  is  not  intended  to  be  a  final  solu- 
tion, and  it  Is  not  intended  to  be  na- 
tional health  insurance.  It  is  a  stopgap 
measure  designed  for  a  particularly 
acute  problem.  It  is  a  very  good  blend 
of  public  and  private  initiatives,  and  it 
achieves  what  I  think  is  a  balanced  so- 
lution to  the  problem. 

On  the  private  side,  the  proposal  es- 
tablishes a  new  condition  under  which 
an  employee  may  change  coverage  in 
his  health  plan.  If  an  employee's 
spouse  loses  a  jol>— and  with  It  health 
insurance  coverage— then  the  employ- 
ee will  be  allowed  to  change  to  family 
coverage,  provided  the  employer  offers 


it  Most  employees  now  have  the 
option  of  switching  to  family  coverage 
when  they  get  married  or  have  a  child. 
Now  they  will  have  the  same  option  if 
their  spouse  loses  his  or  her  job. 

On  the  public  side,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment wiU  make  $750  million  avaU- 
able  to  the  Stetes  in  each  of  the  next  2 
years  through  Title  20  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  Dollars  will  be  allocated 
to  the  States  based  on  a  formula 
which  measures  long-term  unemploy- 
ment. Thus,  the  States  which  carry 
the  heaviest  burden  of  long-term  un- 
employment will  get  the  most  money. 
States  will  be  required  to  use  exist- 
ing programs  in  spending  the  money. 
Thus,  no  new  administrative  struc- 
tures are  created.  Eligibility  will  be  de- 
termined through  the  unemployment 
compensation  system,  and  health  ben- 
efits will  be  managed  and  paid  for 
through  the  SUte's  fiscal  fimction  es- 
tablished under  medicaid. 

States  will  also  have  the  option  of 
generating  additional  revenue  for  the 
program  by  requiring  a  premixun  pay- 
ment and  imposing  modest  cost  shar- 
ing. In  no  case  may  a  premium  pay- 
ment exceed  8  percent  of  an  individ- 
ual's unemployment  compensation 
check.  And  coinsurance  and  deductible 
amounts  are  limited  to  10  percent  of  a 
State's  average  unemployment  check. 

As  you  can  see,  the  program  is  based 
on  the  employer  model  of  health  in- 
surance. EHigible  individuals  have  the 
option  of  signing  up  for  coverage,  just 
as  they  do  in  the  private  sector.  If 
they  do  sign  up.  they  may  have  to 
make  a  premium  payment,  which 
would  be  deducted  from  their  unem- 
plojrment  check.  And  they  could  be  re- 
sponsible for  modest  coinsurance  and 
deductible  payments,  much  as  individ- 
uals are  in  the  private  sector.  Finally, 
States  are  encouraged  to  develop  com- 
petitive alternatives  to  traditional  in- 
demnity protection,  so  that  the  unem- 
ployed could  have  a  choice  of  health 
plans  similar  to  what  many  active 
workers  now  enjoy. 

The  simplicity  of  this  program  Is  its 
strength.  It  requires  no  new  massive 
administrative  bodies.  It  is  countercy- 
clical in  that  it  provides  more  money 
to  those  States  with  the  most  unem- 
ployment. And  it  is  limited  in  scope.  It 
is  designed  only  for  the  unemployed, 
and  it  Is  scheduled  for  a  phaseout  in  2 
years— after  our  country  has  pulled 
itself  out  of  this  recession. 

As  the  chairman  has  indicated,  we 
are  not  putting  these  people  into  any 
kind  of  a  medicaid  program  or  welfare 
program.  We  are  simply  suggesting 
that  States  use  their  fiscal  interme- 
diary responsibility  that  they  already 
have  in  the  medicaid  program  to  do 
the  buying  of  health  care  coverage  for 
persons  who  are  unemployed. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  briefly  at  that  point  for 
a  question? 


Mr.  DURENBEROER.  I  will  yield 
for  a  question. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  I  share  the  Senator*! 
concern,  as  he  knows,  on  this  issue, 
and  I  feel  as  deeply  about  it  as  he 
does,  as  others  who  have  spoken. 

I  am  wondering  why  it  Is— I  know 
the  Senator  is  the  chairman  of  his 
subcommittee— with  so  much,  as  you 
pointed  out  in  your  own  remarks, 
being  done  on  it  we  cannot  go  forward 
with  it  tonight?  We  have  a  vehicle;  we 
have  an  urgent  need  In  the  country. 
Those  of  us  who  have  worked  on  it  un- 
derstand the  Issue  fully;  it  is  well  un- 
derstood. Employees  have  been  led  to 
believe  that  some  help  Is  going  to 
come  their  way  on  this  health  require- 
ment of  this  kind;  why  is  it  we  cannot 
go  forward  at  this  point  right  now? 

Mr.  DURENBEROER.  If  I  may.  I 
will  speak  only  for  myself  with  regard 
to  that  particular  issue.  As  I  have  said, 
I  believe  the  amendment  that  has 
been  presented  on  this  bill  is  a  very 
good  amendment.  It  is  based  on  a 
blend  of  public  and  private  initiatives, 
and  it  utilizes  the  concept  of  a  premi- 
um and  other  cost-sharing  require- 
ments. But  that  is  only  part  of  how  we 
woiild  like  to  address  this  problem. 

We  have  not  fully  addressed  the  em- 
ployer-based opportmiities  to  extend 
continuity  of  coverage  in  health  insiu-- 
ance  programs.  This  is  an  area  we  just 
did  not  have  time  to  fully  explore. 

So,  in  effect,  what  we  have  done 
with  this  amendment  is  to  show  how 
the  unemployment  compensation 
system  may  be  used  to  meet  this  need. 
But  there  is  another  half  of  it,  which 
is  what  the  employer  can  do  to  pro- 
vide—at even  less  expense— continuity 
of  coverage  during  people's  periods  of 
unemployment.  It  is  probably  this 
kind  of  combination  that  would  make 
the  most  sense  for  the  country,  and 
this  is  one  of  the  reasons  I  am  com- 
fortable with  the  chairman's  sugges- 
tion that  rather  than  try  to  grapple 
with  all  these  possibilities  now,  we  ex- 
plain it  here  tonight,  we  talk  about  it. 
and  then,  we  go  to  hearings  and 
markup.  The  end  residt  will  be  a  much 
improved  bill. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further  for  one  other 
question? 
Mr.  DURENBEROER.  I  will. 
Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
is  aware  that  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  estimates  there  are  over 
10  million  Americans  tonight,  both  un- 
employed workers  and  their  depend- 
ents, who  have  lost  this  health  care 
protection,  and  they  are  out  there 
right  now  as  we  are  meeting  and  dis- 
cussing this  issue,  and  they  really  need 
help  now.  I  mean  they  have  pressing 
medical  problems. 

Everybody  on  this  floor  at  one  time 
or  another  in  their  own  personal  or 
famfly  experience  has  been  through 
medical  emergencies  where  we  have 


needed  help  right  then  and.  In  fact, 
there  are  people  on  this  floor  who 
would  not  be  alive  were  that  help  not 
given  at  that  time,  and  I  lumpen  to  be 
one.  and  it  is  true  of  many  others 
here. 

I  do  not  know  what  we  say  to  those 
families  who  are  In  that  circumstance 
right  now.  in  desperate  financial 
straits,  needing  this  health  care,  want- 
ing our  capability  to  &7t.  I  do  not  see 
how  we  cannot  act  now. 

What  we  are  talking  about  is  a  long 
time  elapsing,  and  it  will  be  weeks, 
perhaps  months,  before  we  get  back  to 
it.  I  am  really  troubled  about  that. 

We  really  have  a  well  thought-out 
proposals  here.  I  presented  some,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  has  given 
leadership  on  this,  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee  has,  and 
the  Senators  from  Pennsylvania.  But  I 
Just  do  not  know  how  we  justify  the 
fact  that  there  are  people  out  there 
right  this  minute  who  desperately 
need  this  Idnd  of  response  from  us 
and.  in  a  sense,  we  are  sidestepping 
the  issue  and  letting  the  clock  run  I 
think  for  an  unconscionably  long 
period  of  time.  I  guess  I  do  not  under- 
stand why  that  is  necessary,  given  all 
the  work  that  has  been  done  here. 

Mr.  DURENBEROER.  I  would  re- 
spond by  saying  that  I  share  that  con- 
cern. The  States  represented  on  the 
floor  right  now  certainly  represent  the 
regions  that  are  heavily  populated 
with  basic  industries  that  are  failing. 
In  the  short  term  it  is  very  difficult 
for  us  to  promise  a  great  deal  of  relief 
via  the  employment  route. 

But  so  far  as  this  Senator  is  con- 
cerned, my  concern  is  twofold:  One,  it 
may  be  a  well-thought-out  plan,  but  it 
has  been  thought  out  by  a  few  people 
like  me  and  Senator  Heinz  and  a  few 
others,  and  I  do  not  know  that  we  are 
necessarily  the  best  thinkers  in  this 
country. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  would  say  that 
when  we  do  go  to  the  American  people 
with  a  plan.  I  want  to  be  able  to  indi- 
cate to  them  that  the  plan  is  a  com- 
mitment, a  national  commitment,  to 
build  a  program  providing  for  health 
care  for  the  unemployed.  I  think  we 
ought  to  be  totally  confident  that  this 
Is  the  best  kind  of  a  program  we  put 
together. 

We  should  have  a  plan  we  are  totally 
confident  with.  We  should  not  come 
back  next  fall  and  start  tinkering  with 
it,  or  next  year  and  start  playing  with 
it. 

It  Is  for  that  reason  I  feel  we  should 
take  a  little  time  and  work  to  improve 
this  plan. 

Those  who  have  been  unemployed 
for  1  year,  for  2  years,  or  even  longer 
need  our  assistance  now.  Last  week 
the  Senate  passed  the  jobs  bUl.  Now 
we  have  the  opportunity  to  lend  an- 
other helping  hand  to  the  unemployed 
by  giving  them  the  peace  of  mind  that 
comes  with  health  coverage.  I  urge  my 
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colleagues  to  work  with  us  In  further 
refining  and  forging  a  proposal 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  be  glad  to  defer  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado  for 
yielding  to  me. 

The  presentation  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  K'^nsas  was 
most  eloquent  in  his  outline  of  the 
need  for  health  coverage  for  the  un- 
employed and  in  his  outline  of  a  pro- 
gram to  meet  that  need. 

My  colleague  from  Pennsylvania, 
Senator  Hsniz,  my  colleague  from 
BCinnesota.  Senator  DuBOiBEaoKR, 
Senator  Dole  and  I  have  been  discuss- 
ing this  matter  for  the  past  several 
days,  and  it  is  apparent  from  the  text 
of  Senator  Dole's  speech  that  It  could 
have  gone  either  through  an  advocacy 
approach,  an  amendment  to  this  bill, 
or  simply  a  limited  move  forward  and. 
as  he  has  indicated,  a  withdrawal. 

But  my  sense  of  the  situation  is  that 
the  unemployed  who  are  without 
health  benefits  have  been  asked  to 
wait  too  long  already.  The  statistics 
have  already  been  outlined,  and  Sena- 
tor HsHz  has  stated  the  statistic  in 
Pennsylvania  is  several  hundred  thou- 
sand. 

Senator  Heinz  and  I  have  collabo- 
rated for  the  past  several  months  on  a 
health  program,  and  its  importance 
was  emphasized  to  us  when  we  were  In 
Midland.  Pa.,  about  a  month  ago.  We 
had  a  high  school  auditoriiun  full  of 
people  who  emphasized  that  health  in- 
siutuice  was  their  No.  1  concern,  even 
above  the  rising  cost  of  fuel  and  the 
unemplojrment  problem  generally. 

In  that  context,  we  have  been  press- 
ing Senator  Dole  to  try  to  come  for- 
ward with  an  amendment  which  would 
be  attached  to  this  blU  at  this  time. 

One  of  the  diffictiltles  Is  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  administration, 
and  I  think  we  have  to  some  extent  at- 
tracted their  attention  at  this  time. 
But  my  thought  is  we  ought  to  pro- 
ceed to  move  on  this  amendment  now. 
I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas  if  we  do  not  press  an  amend- 
ment and  press  it  to  a  vote,  how  soon 
can  we  have  the  meeting  which  the 
White  House  officials  have  stated  they 
would  be  willing  to  undertake?  I  also 
ask  whether  such  a  meeting  can  be  ac- 
complished this  week? 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  from 
Kansas  is  willing  to  meet  this  week.  If 
we  can  dispose  of  this  bill  tonight  and 
go  to  conference  tomorrow  we  can 
meet  as  early  as  Friday,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  and.  I  think,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota,  who  is  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  are  certainly 
willing  to  commence  hearings  soon 
after  we  return.  The  Senator  from 
Kansas  may  be  tied  up  on  withhold- 
ing, but  I  am  serious  about  the  com- 
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mltment.  I  can  teU  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

I  have  tried  to  make  my  case.  Again 
I  cannot  quarrel  with  those  in  the 
White  House  who  have  overall  reqxm- 
sibllity  because  they  just  have  not  had 
time  to  focus  on  it. 

They  do  not  suggest  that  ours  Is  a 
bad  idea.  They  just  have  not  had  a 
chance  to  make  a  judgment. 

So  what  I  hope  we  would  do  Is  to ' 
make   it   clear   this   evening,   as   we 
have— I    think    the    record    is    very  • 
clear— that   we    are    going    to    move 
ahead  with  or  without  a  stamp  of  v^ 
proval. 

Mr.   SPECTER.   Will   the   Senator 
from  Kansas  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  What  timetable 
would  the  Senator  from  gpinBBfi  be 
willing  to  commit  to  move  ahead  with 
or  without  a  stamp  of  i4)proval  from 
the  administration? 

Mr.  DOLE.  In  visiting  with  White 
House  officials  today,  they  Indicated 
they  would  be  prepared  to  come  for- 
ward and  help  us— that  Is  not  to  say 
they  will  agree  with  everjrthing  we 
do— to  put  together  a  package  In  the 
immediate  future.  I  assume  we  are 
talking  about  some  time  right  after  we 
come  back. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Would  it  be  possible 
to  have  such  a  meeting  with  the  White 
House  officials  yet  this  week  on 
Friday,  as  was  originally  stated,  and 
have  a  commitment  for  hearings  for 
the  week  when  we  return,  which 
would  be  Tuesday,  April  5,  sometime 
during  that  week? 

Mr.  DURENBEROER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, keeping  in  mind  that  the  week 
we  come  back  I  have  3  days  of  hear- 
ings in  the  Governmental  Affairs 
Committee,  if  It  would  not  be  too 
much  trouble  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  to  use  the  second  week 
after  we  come  back,  I  cannot  recall 
what  we  are  having  that  week,  but  we 
will  try  to  postpone  those,  and  I  would 
be  happy  to  do  it  In  that  second  week. 
Mr.  SPECTER.  If  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  would  commit  to  that  kind 
of  timetable  and  if  we  could  meet  on 
Friday  with  the  administration  offi- 
cials. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  will  be  in  town  Friday 
and  certainly  will  be  willing  to  arrange 
a  meeting  with  the  appropriate  offi- 
cials. I  understand  Secretary  Heckler 
has  made  a  number  of  calls  today.  I 
was  not  able  to  return  the  calls,  but  I 
think  she  has  Indicated  an  Interest  in 
us  not  moving  ahead  tonight,  but  at 
least  some  commitment  that  she 
would  be  helpful 

Mr.  DURENBEROER.  The  Secre- 
tary made  that  commitment  to  me  and 
she  may  have  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  also.  I  am  available  on 
Friday. 
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Mr.  RIEOLE.  WiU  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  yield? 
Mr.  DOLE.  Tes. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Would  the  Members 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  who  happen  to 
have  an  interest  in  this  matter  have 
an  opportunity  to  partidiiate  in  that 
meeting?  I  do  not  presume  we  would 
not,  but  I  would  like  to  make  sure  that 
we  have  a  chance  to  participate. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  was  only 
responding  to  the  question  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania.  Obviously,  as 
far  as  this  Senator  is  concerned  it 
would  include  everybody  who  has  an 
interest.  There  may  come  a  time  when 
we  will  have  to  visit  privately  with  the 
administraUon,  as  you  wiU  under- 
stand. 

But  I  have  no  pride  of  authorship.  I 
think  there  is  a  need  that  must  be 
served.  So  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
believes  this  Is  the  best  way  to  pro- 
ceed. We  believe  we  have  a  good  idea. 
The  Senator  from  Michigan  has  good 
ideas  and  other  Senators  have  good 
ideas.  But  it  may  take  some  refine- 
ment. Obviously,  it  will  take  some 
hearings,  bringing  in  the  private 
sector,  the  public  sector,  the  adminis- 
tration officials,  and  others. 
The  answer  is  yes. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President, 
during  committee  consideration  of  this 
bill,  I  offered  an  amendment  that  was 
adopted  that  amends  the  title  of  this 
bill  dealing  with  unemployment  insur- 
ance benefits.  It  amends  the  Federal- 
State  Extended  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1970,  and  I  intro- 
duced it  because  of  my  concern  over 
recent  happenings  to  individuals 
across  the  country;  the  amendment 
will  correct  an  inequity  that  exists  in 
the  program. 

All  across  the  country,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, individuals  are  being  denied 
their  extended  xmemployment  bene- 
fits for  up  to  1  month  because  they 
were  hospitalized  or  were  serving  on 
jury  duty.  This  is  because  they  were 
not  engaged  in  an  active  search  for 
work,  as  defined  in  the  law. 

The  amendment  that  I  am  offering 
today  amends  the  provision  of  the  ex- 
tended benefits  program  that  requires 
an  active  search  for  work  to  allow  an 
individual  who  is  hospitalized  with  an 
emergency  or  life-threatening  condi- 
tion or  a  person  who  has  been  legally 
called  to  serve  jury  duty,  to  continue 
to  collect  his  or  her  unemployment 
benefits  and  not  be  terminated  for  1 
month.  Although  we  should  encourage 
unemployed  individuals  to  seek  work 
wherever  they  can  find  it,  we  shoiUd 
not  penalize  those  who  are  clearly 
unable  to  search  for  work.  This  legisla- 
tion would  go  a  long  way  toward  cor- 
recting this  inequity. 

My  amendment  will  allow  States  to 
provide  coverage  under  the  extended 
benefits  program  to  the  extent  that  it 
is  provided  by  the  States  in  the  regu- 
lar State  program.  It  is  a  modification 
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of  legislation  introduced  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  Representative 
CoifTE  of  Massachusetts  and  in  the 
Senate  by  Senator  Tsohqas,  and  I  urge 
the  conferees  on  this  bill  to  include 
this  amendment  in  the  conference 
agreement. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  in  support  of 
Senators  Heinz  and  Dole's  proposal 
that  provides  health  Insurance  for  the 
unemployed.  Because  of  sharply  rising 
unemployment  in  the  United  States, 
growing  numbers  of  workers  and  their 
families  have  lost  their  employment- 
based  group  health  benefits  and  their 
employers'  contributions  towsu-d  the 
costs  of  such  Important  protection.  Al- 
though the  loss  of  employer  provided 
group  health  Insurance  Is  not  a  new 
phenomenon,  the  absolute  niunber  of 
workers  who  have  lost  their  Jobs  and 
the  duration  of  such  unemployment  is 
unprecedented  In  modem  times  and 
makes  the  matter  of  particular  nation- 
al concern. 

In  February  of  1983,  the  national 
unemployment  rate  was  10.4  percent. 
Though  slightly  lower  than  last  year's 
figxires,  which  reflected  the  largest 
number  of  unemployed  workers  since 
1940,  the  number  of  unemployed  per- 
sons remains  at  an  astronomically 
high  11,490,000.  Compounding  this 
problem.  Is  the  increase  In  the  dura- 
tion of  imemployment.  In  1981,  the  av- 
erage jobless  man  or  woman  remained 
unemployed  for  12  weeks,  In  1982  this 
figiire  increased  to  18  weeks,  and  this 
year  that  figure  has  risen  to  19  weeks. 
Since  those  who  are  unemployed  for  a 
short  period  of  time  generally  do  not 
lose  health  benefits,  this  Increased  du- 
ration of  imemployment  is  of  vital 
concern  to  me.  A  study  In  1975  indicat- 
ed that  50-60  percent  of  unemployed 
workers  lost  their  health  Insurance  for 
22  weeks  mainly  due  to  the  duration  of 
unemployment. 

Exacerbating  this  problem  Is  the 
lack  of  continued  employer  contribu- 
tions toward  the  cost  of  health  premi- 
ums. Although  by  1980,  29  States  re- 
quired group  health  plans  to  allow  an 
employee  to  continue  Insurance  after 
leaving  a  job.  none  mandated  that  em- 
ployers continue  any  contribution  to 
the  cost.  As  a  result,  workers  are 
forced  to  finance  continuation  or  con- 
version of  their  group  policy  on  their 
own.  However,  the  costs  of  doing  so  in- 
variably cost  more  than  someone  who 
is  out  of  work  can  afford.  In  addition, 
usually  existing  public  health  care 
programs  are  unavailable  to  the  unem- 
ployed, since  they  are  targeted  toward 
other  specific  population  groups.  For 
example,  medicare  Is  limited  to  the 
aged  and  seriously  disabled.  State 
medicaid  programs  have  eligibility  re- 
quirements which  preclude  most  un- 
employed workers  and  families  from 
obtaining  benefits,  and  the  Veterans' 
Administration  can  assist  only  selected 
nmnbers  of  those  who  lose  employ- 
ment-based health  benefits. 


The  burden  of  providing  the  much 
needed  health  care  services  has  fallen 
mainly  on  our  public  hospitals  and 
community  clinics.  Last  week  in  the 
jobs  bill  we  added  some  needed  fimds 
for  those  who  are  providing  care  for 
the  unemployed  but  that  was  hardly 
enough  to  plug  the  hole  in  the  dike. 
The  projected  slow  economic  recovery 
gives  no  hope  for  our  Nation's  unem- 
ployed. We  must  give  them  the  contin- 
ued health  care  provided  in  this  pro- 
posal. 

I  am  pleased  that  this  amendment 
gives  special  attention  to  health  needs 
of  pregnant  women  and  children— the 
most  vulnerable  in  our  society.  By  pro- 
viding for  pre-  and  post-natal  care,  we 
can  assure  some  protection  at  this 
most  crucial  jimcture  of  life.  Although 
I  would  have  preferred  that  no  level  of 
matching  fimds  be  required  of  the 
States,  the  formula  used  Is  sensitive  to 
those  States  with  the  greatest  fiscal 
burden  and  human  need. 

I  am  pleased  to  cosponsor  the  Dole/ 
Heinz  amendment  to  provide  a  means 
of  health  Insurance  to  the  unem- 
ployed and  their  dependents.  While 
this  proposal  is  more  modest  than 
what  I  would  have  liked,  it  Is  impor- 
tant to  get  assistance  out  to  the  mil- 
lions of  unemployed  now.  Those  with- 
out care  tonight  cannot  wait  any 
longer  for  help.  I  am  sorry  we  will  not 
be  voting  on  this  amendment  tonight. 
I  appreciate  the  commitment  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee 
that  we  will  act  on  this  matter  shortly. 
Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  I  may  ask  the  Chair  a 
question? 
Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  How  long  have  we  been 
on  this  amendment,  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER. 
Thirty-seven  minutes. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  just 
speaking  for  this  Senator.  I  thought 
we  were  aU  going  to  try  to  pass  this 
bill  tonight.  I  enjoy  hearing  all  of  my 
colleagues  and  I  think  they  are  very 
eloquent.  I  would  only  suggest,  if  we 
are  going  to  have  hearings  on  this 
Issue,  and  a  lot  of  us  are  interested  in 
that,  that  we  do  it  some  morning  at  9 
a.m.  rather  than  9  pjn.  That  Is  just  a 
modest  suggestion.  I  would  just  like  to 
urge,  if  we  are  going  to  vote  on  this, 
let  us  vote  on  It.  If  we  are  not.  let  us 
withdraw  it.  Is  that  a  proper  sugges- 
tion? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
with  that.  I  think  we  have  been  here 
long  enough.  Maybe  we  should  just 
.vote  on  this.  Why  not  stay  a  little 
longer  and  vote? 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  it 
really  troubles  me— I  do  not  know 
about  the  rest  of  you— but  we  are  only 
a  few  months  Into  the  98th  session  of 
Congress.  We  have  an  employment 
part  of  this  bill  that  Is  necessary  and 
all  of  a  sudden  it  has  been  thrust  upon 


us  If  we  do  not  pass  this  whole  blasted 
thing  this  week  that  the  Nation  is 
going  to  come  to  a  halt.  I  do  not  know 
about  everyone  else,  but  I  have  a  few 
things  I  would  like  to  do  and  I  suspect 
others  here  would  not  mind  spending 
a  lltUe  time  with  their  families  or 
maybe  doing  some  work  someplace 
else. 

I  think  we  are  looking  foolish  hang- 
ing around  here  until  11  o'clock  at 
night,  night  after  night,  tning  to  pass 
a  biU  that  does  not  have  to  pass  this 
week. 

Ur.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  Senators  wiU  be  more  tolerant 
and  give  us  the  benefit  of  a  Uttle  more 
of  their  patience.  I  believe  we  are 
going  to  go  to  third  reading  on  this  bill 
shortly.  I  am  convinced  the  committee 
chairman  is  doing  the  very  best  he  can 
to  bring  this  matter  to  a  decision.  I 
hope  that  Senators  could  just  indulge 
us  just  a  few  more  minutes.  I  I>elleve 
we  can  resolve  these  things  and  be  on 
third  reading. 

I  urge  everybody  to  please  be  brief, 
even  tf  they  are  for  amendments.  I 
know  that  Is  not  very  considerate  for 
me  to  say  that  because  I  have  already 
had  my  say  on  my  amendments. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  we  frit- 
tered away  about  36  hours  on  with- 
holding. This  is  at  least  as  relevant. 
There  are  people  out  of  work,  people 
that  do  not  have  health  care  coverage. 
When  the  Senator  from  Kansas  of- 
fered the  amendment,  I  said  I  was  not 
going  to  press  It,  but  I  wanted  to  dis- 
cuss it,  as  other  Senators  do  with 
amendments.  Most  demand  rollcalls.  I 
have  not  done  that.  I  am  going  to 
withdraw  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  a  right  to  withdraw  the 
amendment.  The  amendment  is  with- 
drawn. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  consumed  37  minutes,  perhaps 
now  up  to  42  minutes,  not  at  the  most 
convenient  hour,  but  there  have  been 
many  of  us  who  have  been  waiting  for 
several  days  to  have  this  amendment 
heard.  I  understand  that  I  have  a 
right  to  offer  an  amendment  if  I 
choose  to  do  so.  But.  with  the  assur- 
ances that  have  been  made  here  this 
evening  about  a  specific  timetable,  a 
meeting  with  the  administration  on 
Friday,  the  commitment  to  hearings 
by  the  subcommittee  during  the  week 
of  April  11,  and  the  commitment  by 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  that  he  will 
move  ahead  at  an  early  date  with  or 
without  administration  approval,  that 
is  satisfactory  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  BAKER  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
we  can  finish  now.  I  do  not  know  what 
other  amendments  are  scheduled,  but 
I  think  we  are  close  to  the  end.  I  urge 
any  Senator  who  has  an  amendment 
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Mr.  BUMPERS.  Third  reading. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
want  to  upset  anybody  over  here,  be- 
cause those  of  us  who  have  to  go  to 
conference  have  some  things  to  do. 
also. 

I  understand  the  Senator  from  New 
York.  Senator  D'Amato.  sent  word 
that  he  might  have  an  amendment. 
Has  that  been  taken  care  of? 

Mr.  LONG.  It  Is  my  imderstanding 
that  the  Senator  from  New  York  does 
wish  to  make  a  brief  statement,  but  he 
Is  not  going  to  insist  on  offering  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  we 
should  make  sure.  If  the  Senator  from 
New  York  sent  word  that  he  would 
have  something.  I  think  we  ought  to 
wait  a  while  for  him, 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  has  the 
same  rights  as  any  other  Senator. 

Mr.  LONG.  Might  we  just  take  a 
moment  to  have  someone  check  with 
the  Senator  from  New  York? 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  worked  hard  to  resolve  a  very  dif- 
ficult problem— how  to  find  the  money 
to  save  one  of  our  most  basic  Institu- 
tions—the social  security  system.  None 
of  the  choices  are  painless,  none  are 
particularly  pleasant.  I  have  made 
clear  from  the  beginning  that  we  must 
develop  a  solution  in  which  everyone 
Is  asked  to  share  a  part  of  the  burden. 
And  I  believe  that  the  bill  before  us  is 
a  reasonable  attempt  to  do  just  that. 
Everyone  is  asked  to  sacrifice  a  bit. 
While  I  do  not  support  each  and  every 
change  included  in  the  package.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  probably  the  best  com- 
promise possible— one  that  is  fair  to 
recipients  as  well  as  workers  paying 
taxes. 

Social  security  Is  a  vital  part  of  the 
fabric  of  our  society.  It  Is  the  best  ex- 
pression of  community  that  we  have— 
with  workers  willing  to  pay  In  because 
they  expect  there  will  be  others  sup- 
porting them  when  they  reach  retire- 
ment. Over  the  past  1V4  years  I  have 
held  social  security  conferences 
throughout  New  Jersey  for  senior  citi- 
zens—both to  lay  out  the  facts  about 
the  present  crisis  and  to  get  reaction 
to  possible  suggested  proposals  and  to 
involve  them  In  arriving  at  a  solution. 
The  participants  in  these  forums  have 
generally  agreed  that  all  citizens- 
social  security  recipients  and  taxpay- 
ers—must share  the  burden  of  keeping 
the  system  solvent  In  years  to  come. 

And  Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  the 
reform  legislation  generally  meets  the 
criteria  established  by  participants  In 
these  forums  for  a  fair  solution.  If  ev- 
eryone had  refused  to  make  any  sacri- 
fice the  check  would  not  go  out  this 
July.  But  because  everyone  has  seen 
the  need  to  pitch  in  we  will  resolve 
this  problem  and  keep  this  important 
life  support  system  going.  We  will 
have  saved  social  security. 
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Mr.  President,  this  legislation  Is 
based  largely  on  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  National  Comminlon  on 
Social  Security  Reform.  Both  the 
Senate  and  the  House  versions  of  the 
reform  legislation  closely  follow  the 
Commission's  recommendations.  The 
four  major  provisions  Included  in  the 
bill  are  as  follows: 

First,  delaying  cost  of  living  adjust- 
ments. Beginning  this  year,  the  COLA 
for  social  security  benefits  will  be  de- 
layed by  6  months.  Under  the  current 
law,  COLA'S  are  paid  in  July;  frran 
now  on.  COLA'S  will  be  paid  in  Janu- 
ary. 

Second,  taxing  social  security  bene- 
fits. The  bill  includes  the  provision 
that  social  security  will  be  subject  to 
income  tax  based  on  thresholds  of 
$25,000  for  single  taxpayers  and 
$32,000  for  married  taxpayers.  To  de- 
termine whether  the  taxpayer's 
income  exceeds  these  thresholds,  one- 
half  of  social  security  benefits  would 
be  added  to  adjusted  gross  income.  For 
taxpayers  over  the  threshold,  one-half 
of  social  security  benefits  would  be 
subject  to  Income  tax. 

Third,  coverage  of  nonprofit  employ- 
ees and  newly  hired  Federal  employ- 
ees. The  bill  extends  social  security 
coverage  as  of  January  1.  1983.  to  all 
persons  who  work  for  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations and  to  all  current  members 
of  Congress,  the  President.  Vice  Presi- 
dent, and  the  Social  Security  Commis- 
sioner. In  addition,  all  new  Federal 
and  congressisonal  employees  hired 
after  1983  will  be  covered  by  social  se- 
curity as  soon  as  supplementary  civil 
service  retirement  plan  has  been  devel- 
oped for  them.  To  alleviate  the  fears 
of  Federal  workers  that  the  current 
civil  service  retirement  system  will  go 
bankrupt,  the  bill  Includes  a  provision 
which  I  cosponsored  that: 

Nothing  in  this  act  shall  reduce  the  ac- 
crued entitlement*  to  future  benefits  under 
the  Federal  retirement  system  of  current 
and  retired  Federal  employees  and  their 
families.  The  full  faith  and  credit  of  the 
V£.  Government  is  pledged  hereby  in  sup- 
port of  the  payment  of  said  accrued  entitle- 
ments. 


Fourth,  Increased  payroll  taxes.  The 
bUl  Includes  a  provision  to  move  the 
scheduled  1985  tax  Increase  to  1984. 
with  a  tax  credit  to  offset  the  increase. 
In  addition,  the  1985-87  tax  rate 
would  remain  as  scheduled  under 
present  law.  part  of  the  1990  rate 
would  be  moved  to  1988.  and  the  rate 
for  1990  and  after  would  remain  un- 
changed. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  Includes  two 
other  major  provisions  to  resolve 
social  security's  long-term  deficit  prob- 
lem. 

The  first  provision  relates  to  increas- 
ing the  retirement  age.  The  bill  gradu- 
ally raises  the  social  security  retire- 
ment age  to  66  by  the  year  2012.  begin- 
ning with  those  who  attain  age  62  in 
2000.  Early-retirement  benefits  would 
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continue  to  be  availmtde  at  age  62  for 
worketB  and  spouses  and  at  age  80  for 
widows  and  widowers,  but  the  benefit 
reductl<m  for  early  retirement  would 
be  larger.  The  mintmnm  age  for  eligi- 
bility for  medicare  benefits  would  con- 
tinue to  be  tied  to  the  age  at  which 
unreduced  retirement  benefits  are 
first  available. 

The  second  provision  reduces  by  5 
peromt  the  initial  social  security  bene- 
fit level  for  worters  that  first  become 
eligible  for  social  security  benefits  in 
the  year  2000. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  stated  earlier.  I 
do  have  some  strong  concerns  about 
some  parts  of  this  proposal. 

One  of  my  deepest  reservations 
about  the  reform  package  relates  to 
tATing  social  security  benefits.  The 
provisions  in  the  bill  amount  to  chang- 
ing the  rules  after  the  fact.  People 
who  have  already  retired  made  finan- 
cial decisions  during  their  working 
lives  based  on  the  premise  that  social 
security  benefits  would  not  be  taxed. 
Now  we  are  changing  the  rules  after 
the  fact-f or  people  who  have  already 
retired. 

If  we  must  to  tax  benefits,  I  believe 
that  the  fairest  way  would  be  by  ex- 
cluding from  taxation  people  who 
have  already  retired  or  who  are  about 
to  retire— for  example,  people  who  are 
55  years  of  age  and  older.  But  given 
social  security's  severe  fiscal  problems, 
such  a  proposal  was  never  given  seri- 
ous consideration  by  the  Congress.  I 
offered  an  even  more  modest  amend- 
ment in  committee  that  would  only 
tax  social  security  benefits  after  the 
person  has  received  Ijack  In  benefits 
all  that  he  or  she  paid  into  the  system, 
plus  interest.  This  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  minimal  acceptable  proposal  for 
tiudng  benefits;  unfortunately,  the 
amendment  was  also  not  accepted. 

Mr.  President,  another  area  of  con- 
cern to  me  relates  to  increasing  the  re- 
tirement age.  It  seems  to  me  that  If  we 
must  raise  the  social  security  retire- 
ment age  we  need  to  develop  a  safety 
net  for  older  workers  who,  for  health 
reasons,  simply  caimot  keep  working. 

I  offered  an  amendment  on  the 
Senate  floor  that  would  have  estab- 
lished a  new  social  security  program  to 
aid  older  workers  with  major  health 
problems.  Under  the  propmal.  begin- 
ning in  the  year  2000,  a  limited 
number  of  workers  between  the  ages 
of  62  and  66  would  have  received  a 
new  "disability-retirement"  benefit  if 
they  were  unable  to  work  in  their  cur- 
rent occupation  because  of  poor 
health. 

I  believe  that  it  is  imperative  that  we 
take  this  step  in  conjunction  with  any 
increase  in  the  social  security  retire- 
ment age.  If  the  retirement  age  is  in- 
creased, as  now  seems  inevitable,  it 
will  mean  a  hardship  for  many  older 
workers  who  cannot  stay  in  their  Jobs 
because  of  poor  health  and  also  can 
not  qualify  for  regular  disability  insur- 


ance benefits.  These  workers  should 
not  be  shortchanged  in  any  way.  but 
that  will  happen  in  a  lot  of  cases 
unless  steps  are  taken  to  protect  these 
workers. 

My  amendment  would  have  allowed 
workers  to  qualify  for  these  benefits  if 
they  could  demonstrate  inability  to 
perform  the  major  occupation  they 
had  held  in  the  recent  past.  Benefici- 
aries for  this  program  would  have 
been  paid  the  benefits  they  are  enti- 
tled to  under  the  current  social  securi- 
ty law.  In  effect,  these  workers  would 
be  "held  harmless"  to  the  proposed  in- 
crease in  the  retirement  age  and  re- 
duction in  early  retirement  benefits. 

Mr.  President,  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Social  Security  Com- 
mission, including  Senators  Dolx  and 
Hxniz.  recommended  that  the  retire- 
ment age  be  raised.  In  addition,  these 
same  recommended  a  liberalization  of 
the  disability  program  for  those  aged 
62  and  above. 

I  quote  from  the  Commission 
Report: 

Disability  benefits  are  now  available 
under  somewhat  less  stringent  definitions 
for  those  aged  60  to  84.  However  because 
some  worliers.  particularly  those  In  phys- 
ically demanding  employment,  may  not  ben- 
efit from  Improvements  In  mortality  and  be 
able  to  work  longer,  we  assume  that  the  dis- 
ability benefits  program  will  be  improved 
prior  to  the  Implementation  of  this  recom- 
mendation to  take  Into  account  the  special 
problems  of  those  between  age  62  and  the 
normal  retirement  age  who  are  unable  to 
extend  their  working  careers  for  health  rea- 


sons. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  bill  only 
raised  the  retirement  age— it  did  not 
make  improvments  to  the  disability 
program.  Unfortunately,  my  amend- 
ment, which  merely  foUowed  through 
on  the  recommendations  made  by  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Social 
Security  Commission,  was  not  awlopted 
by  the  Senate.  Instead  the  Senate  has 
requested  that  a  study  be  conducted  to 
determine  how  to  best  deal  with  the 
problem.  I  am  hopeful  that  a  measure 
similar  to  mine  will  be  adopted  by  the 
Congress  prior  to  the  implementation 
of  the  increase  in  the  retirement  age. 
and  I  will  continue  to  press  for  its  pas- 
sage. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  one  other 
provision  included  in  this  bill  that  I 
strongly  oppose.  The  Senate  Finance 
Committee  included  a  provision  that 
would  allow  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  to  scale  back  or 
even  eliminate  social  security  COLA's 
if  the  trust  funds  are  running  low. 

I  oppose  this  idea  for  two  reasons. 
The  first  and  most  important  reason  is 
that  the  proposal  is  unfair  to  social  se- 
curity recipients;  benefits  may  be  cut 
over  time  if  we  are  faced  with  another 
economic  period  similar  to  the  past  5 
years— high  Inflation  coupled  with 
slow  growth. 

The  second  reason  why  I  oppose  the 
provision  is  that  it  ties  the  hands  of 


future  Congresses  In  dealing  with  po- 
tential funding  problons.  During  com- 
mittee consideration  of  the  social  secu- 
rity reform  legislation.  I  offered  an 
amendment  which  was  not  adopted 
that  would  have  allowed  the  Sodal  Se- 
curity Administration  to  borrow  from 
general  revenues  if  the  trust  funds  run 
out  of  money.  My  amendment  also  re- 
quired the  Congress  to  develop  a  plan 
for  repayment  of  the  borrowed  funds, 
leaving  the  decision  as  to  how  to  repay 
the  funds  up  to  future  Congresses.  I 
believe  that  my  approach  is  fairer 
than  the  one  adopted  by  the  Senate.  A 
person's  benefits  should  not  be  arbi- 
trarily cut  back  without  serious  con- 
gressional debate. 

Mr.  President,  the  House  did  not  in- 
clude a  provision  for  cutting  COLA'S 
in  future  years  if  the  trust  fimds  run 
low.  And  the  Commission  did  not  rec- 
ommend cutting  future  COLA's.  I 
hope  that  the  conferees  realize  the  se- 
rious mistake  that  has  been  made,  and 
I  hope  they  strike  this  provision  from 
the  final  bill. 

The  financing  of  the  social  security 
system  is  extremely  sensitive  to  the 
health  of  the  economy.  Recently,  high 
unemployment  reduced  the  number  of 
people  paying  taxes  into  the  trust 
fund  while  high  inflation  caused  social 
security  benefits  to  rise.  That  combi- 
nation of  high  unemployment  and  in- 
flation has  caused  a  serious,  immedi- 
ate cash-flow  problem  that  needed  im- 
mediate attention.  It  is  my  belief  that 
the  legislature  changes  included  in  the 
reform  package  should  be  sufficient  to 
solve  this  cash-flow  problem,  so  long 
as  the  economic  picture  continues  to 
gradually  improve. 

But  some  people  are  afraid  that  we 
have  not  made  sufficient  changes  to 
keep  the  system  afloat.  They  beUeve 
that  the  social  security  system  is  fim- 
damentally  flawed  and  that  the  pro- 
posals included  in  this  reform  package 
only  delay  for  a  few  short  years  the 
final  day  of  reckoning.  I  simply  do  not 
agree  with  this  assessment.  Social  se- 
curity is  a  sound  and  durable  system 
that  has  worked  well  for  the  past  45 
years,  and  with  these  adjustments, 
should  continue  to  work  well  for  the 
next  45  years. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  belief  and  my 
hope  that  this  social  security  reform 
pacluige  will  eliminate  the  current  un- 
certainty about  the  future  of  social  se- 
curity and  assure  continuation  of  one 
of  the  most  significant  achievements 
of  the  20th  century.  As  long  as  we  all 
work  together,  social  sectirity  will  con- 
tinue to  provide  benefits  to  our  chil- 
dren's children.  The  Congress, 
through  its  work  on  social  security,  is 
showing  that  it  can  grapple  with  a 
very  serious  issues  in  a  fair  and  sound 
way,  which  should  give  us  confidence 
as  we  face  the  challenges  of  the  1980's 
and  1990's. 


Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  voice  my  strong  support  for  the  bUl 
now  before  the  Senate  with  one  signif- 
icant reservaticm.  HJl.  1900  will  imple- 
mmt  the  recommendations  of  the  Nar 
tlonal  Commission  on  Social  Security 
Reform.  The  Commission  was  charged 
with  restoring  the  short-  and  long- 
term  solvency  of  the  social  security 
system.  Its  recommendations  do  so 
without  altering  the  system's  basic  fi- 
nancing and  benefit  provisions,  and  in 
a  manner  which  is  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  all  aspects  of  American  socie- 
ty. Moreover,  the  reforms  in  this  bill 
added  to  the  Commission's  recommen- 
dations add  to  its  responsiveness  and 
long-term  soundness. 

The  Importance  of  social  security  to 
its  beneficiaries— present  and  future— 
cannot  be  overstated.  Monthly  social 
security  checks  are  the  primary— If 
not  the  only— dependable  source  of 
Income  for  millions  of  Americans.  The 
system  assures  active  workers  and 
their  families  of  financial  protection 
in  case  of  their  disability,  retirement, 
or  death.  Obviously,  public  support  for 
a  viable  and  fair  social  security  system 
is  overwhelming. 

The  Commission  actually  was 
charged  with  two  problems.  First  was 
the  financing  issue;  second,  the  need 
to  restore  the  public's  confidence  In 
the  system.  Using  reasonable  economic 
and  demographic  assumptions,  the 
Commission  put  together  a  package 
which  meets  both  goals:  fiscal  and  po- 
litical. The  bill  before  us.  which  em- 
bodies this  package,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Long  amendment,  together 
with  amendments  proposed  by  Con- 
gressman PicKLK,  Senator  Dole,  and 
Senator  Armstrong,  strikes  a  good  bal- 
ance between  the  financial  needs  of 
social  security  beneficiaries  and  the 
need  to  limit  the  burden  placed  on 
workers  and  employers  who  finance 
the  system  through  payroll  taxes.  The 
passage  of  this  bill  will  renew  the  con- 
fidence of  all  Americans  In  social  secu- 
rity. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  also  appropriate 
to  comment  on  the  process  which  has 
led  to  the  consideration  of  this  bill. 
Passage  of  the  1983  social  security 
amendments  will  demonstrate  that 
our  democratic  political  system  works 
and  works  well.  E^^eryone  who  cared  to 
participate  has  been  heard,  and  the 
result  is  a  bill  which  responds  to  the 
concerns  and  the  needs  of  all  citizens. 
Significant  differences  of  opinion  have 
been  resolved.  Guidance  from  the 
President  and  the  leaders  of  Congress 
was  essential  to  this  result,  as  was  the 
participation  of  the  nonelected  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  who  repre- 
sented important  constituencies. 
Equally  valuable  to  the  process  was 
the  dedication  of  experts  and  ordinary 
citizens  alike  who  made  their  views 
known  to  the  Conunission  and  to  their 
elected  representatives  in  Congress. 
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The  distinguished  «»hafmn^^n  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  Bir.  Dolx.  de- 
serves the  q}ecial  recognition  of  the 
Senate.  The  Senator  from  Kansas  con- 
tributed mightily  to  the  compromise 
package  before  us  today.  In  my  view, 
his  work,  in  collaboration  with  the 
other  members  of  the  Fiiuuice  Com- 
mittee, most  particularly  Senator 
Aricstbohg  and  Senator  Mothihah. 
has  resulted  in  a  bill  which  improves 
upon  the  work  of  the  Commission,  on 
which  he  served,  and  on  the  measure 
ah-eady  passed  by  the  House.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Kansas  for  his 
work  and  leadership. 

Mr.  President,  in  terms  of  the  future 
solvency  of  the  social  secmlty  system 
and  the  equity  of  the  proposed 
changes,  the  package  before  us  was  to- 
tally sound  and  deserving  of  support 
before  the  adoption  of  the  Long 
amendment.  That  amendment,  which 
destroys  the  concensus  which  created 
this  package,  effectively  strips  from 
the  bill  the  mandatory  coverage  of 
future  Federal  Government  employ- 
ees. That,  in  turn,  means  that  the  sol- 
vency of  the  system  is  not  assured  and 
thus  that  recipients  of  benefits  may 
have  those  benefits  threatened  before 
the  end  of  the  1980's.  Moreover,  the 
Long  amendment  undercuts  the  vital 
principle  of  universal  coverage. 

The  Long  amendment  seriously  calls 
in  question  the  long-range  soimdness 
of  the  bill.  Because  of  my  belief  that 
the  conference  committee  will  drop  or 
correct  the  Long  amendment.  I  remain 
firmly  in  support  of  the  bill. 

What  remains  for  Congress  to  ad- 
dress, however,  are  features  of  the 
social  security  system  which  may  well 
remain  tmsound  and  flawed.  These 
problems  relate  to  the  fundamental 
design  of  the  system  and  its  relation- 
ship to  the  Nation's  economy. 

Let  me  briefly  discuss  these  short- 
comings. The  automatic  growth  fac- 
tors built  into  the  social  security 
system  trouble  me.  Benefits  of  current 
recipients  grow  without  congressional 
action.  But  these  escalators  also  will 
cause  the  initial  benefits  of  future  re- 
cipients to  increase  In  real  terms  well 
above  levels  paid  today,  and  well  above 
those  that  can  be  supported  by  today's 
contributions,  even  with  the  modest 
reductions  Included  in  the  bill  before 
us.  These  automatic,  uncontrolled  in- 
creases led,  in  large  part,  to  the  solven- 
cy problem  addressed  by  this  bill. 

My  reservations  about  the  automatic 
benefit  increases  of  the  social  security 
system  run  deeper  than  simple  dismay 
over  the  short-nm  solvency  problem 
they  caused.  These  escalators— in 
social  security  and  many  other  Federal 
programs— pose  a  threat  to  the  solven- 
cy of  the  Federal  Government.  The 
enormous  budget  deficits  we  face 
today  are  ample  proof  of  that  fact. 
The  ability  to  alter  spending  programs 
is  a  fundamental  attribute  of  free  gov- 
ernment. The  features  of  the  social  se- 
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curity  system  which  lead  to  these  tm- 
leglslated  Increases  encroach  on  this 
necessary  function.  Reform  of  these 
escalators  must  be  addressed  In  the 
future. 

I  am  also  unconvinced  that  we  have 
dealt  adequately  with  the  Increasing 
long-run  system  costs  which  stem 
from  the  advancing  average  age  of  our 
population.  This  bill  does  Include  a  1- 
year  Increase  in  the  retirement  age 
which  will  take  full  effect  in  30  yean. 
As  this  change  is  part  of  the  compro- 
mise which  enables  us  to  have  such  a 
fine  package  before  us.  I  do  not  want 
to  press  debate  on  this  issue  now.  Per- 
hi«)s  we  should,  however,  reexamine 
the  merits  of  having  a  fixed  age  of 
"normal"  retirement  which  does  not 
respond  to  the  Inevitable  trend  of  our 
population  toward  longer  lifespans. 

The  present  system  also  fails  to  rec- 
ognize the  changes  which  have  oc- 
curred In  the  roles  women  play  in  soci- 
ety. The  benefit  structure  is  based  on 
the  assumption  that  families  are  com- 
posed of  a  single  wage  earner  and  a  de- 
pendent spouse.  This  assumption  is 
naive  by  today's  norms,  and  is  becom- 
ing increasingly  outdated.  I  would  be 
receptive  to  reforms  In  the  system 
which  were  developed  from  careful 
study  of  women's  increased  participa- 
tion In  the  labor  force  and  the  growing 
frequency  with  which  they  live  Inde- 
pendently or  are  heads  of  households. 
I  call  on  women's  groups  and  other  af- 
fected parties  to  come  forward  with 
proposals  which  are  designed  with  an 
eye  sensitive  to  both  costs  and  bene- 
fits. 

The  final  structural  problem  of  the 
social  security  system  I  want  to  discuss 
was  acknowledged  but  not  addressed 
by  the  Commission.  The  Commission's 
recommendations     affect    the    oper- 
ations of  only  two  of  the  system's  four 
trust  funds.  Nonpolitical  experts  point 
out  that  the  long-term  deficits  facing 
parts  A  and  B  of  medicare— the  social 
security    system's    other    two    pro- 
grams—are at  least  as  large  as  the 
funding  shortage  in  the  combined  re- 
tirement    and     disability     programs    " 
which  are  addressed  by  this  bill.  Title    . 
Ill  of  this  bill  phases  in  a  revamped 
hospital  reimbursement  system.  The    ' 
theoretical  Incentives  of  this  system 
bode  well  for  the  future,  but  are  un- 
tested. And  the  system  Is  designed  to 
be  "budget  neutral"  In  the  near  term. 
Although  Individual  hospitals  will  ex- 
perience changing  medicare  revenues, 
aggegate   Federal   spending   will   not 
change  markedly.  This  Is  only  a  first 
step  toward  l>etter  health  care  policies 
at  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  levels. 
Such  improvements  are  necessary  to 
slow  the  growth  of  health  care  spend- 
ing, as  well  as  to  preserve  the  solvency 
of  the  medicare  trust  funds. 

In  summary.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  reiterate  my  support  for  this 
bill.  We  have  addressed  the  immediate 
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problons  before  us  in  a  responsible 
manner.  The  public  should  be  assured 
that  we  are  taUns  action  which  will 
yield  a  solvent  and  more  affordable 
social  security  system.  But  we  will  not 
have  served  our  Nation  well  If  we  su^ 
content  to  stop  with  the  reforms  con- 
tained In  this  bill.  The  issues  which  I 
have  identified  must  be  given  careful 
attention. 

Mr.  DiCONCINL  Mi.  President,  I 
intend  to  cast  my  vote  today  in  favor 
of  final  passage  of  S.  1,  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  Amendments  of  1983.  This 
is  a  difficult  vote  for  me  to  cast  be- 
cause I  continue  to  have  reservations 
about  some  elements  of  the  bill.  On 
balance,  however,  I  believe  that  the 
legislation  should  be  passed  and  that 
it  will  significantly  add  to  the  final 
stability  of  the  social  security  system. 
Most  Americans  regard  the  social  se- 
curity system  as  the  single  most  im- 
portant Government  program.  Origi- 
nally conceived  as  a  retirement  supple- 
ment, it  has  for  millions  become  either 
the  sole  or  at  least  the  primary  source 
of  retirement  income.  Because  social 
security  is  so  fimdamentally  impor- 
tant, I  am  absolutely  committed  to  in- 
suring its  financial  integrity.  And  that 
is  precisely  what  S.  1  does. 

As  in  any  piece  of  major  legislation, 
the  many  provisions  represent  com- 
promises between  differing  points  of 
view  and  a  balancing  between  differ- 
ent interests.  On  the  whole,  this  legis- 
lation succeeds  in  the  dual  goals  of  ef- 
fectiveness and  fairness.  With  the  en- 
actment of  S.  1,  the  future  solvency  of 
the  social  seciuity  system  wiU  be  as- 
sured for  the  foreseeable  future. 

During  the  last  Congress,  the  admin- 
istration proposed  solving  social  secu- 
rity's financial  problems  by  reducing 
benefits.  Indeed,  it  succeeded  in  per- 
suading Congress — over  my  opposition 
and  that  of  a  nimiber  of  coUeagues— to 
eliminate  the  minimum  benefit.  A  few 
months  later.  Congress  reversed  itself 
and  decided  to  find  an  equitable  solu- 
tion. A  National  Commission  was  es- 
tablished to  study  the  problem  and 
propose  a  legislative  solution. 

The  members  of  that  Commission 
met  for  many  months,  listening  to  all 
points  of  view,  and  ultimately  crafted 
a  compromise  proposal  which  is  trans- 
mitted to  Congress.  That  docimient 
became  the  starting  point  for  Senate 
Finance  Committee  hearings  which  re- 
sulted in  the  legislation  before  us 
today. 

It  is  in  order,  Mr.  President,  to  con- 
gratulate not  only  the  members  of 
that  Commission  but  my  colleagues  on 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  espe- 
cially its  chairman.  Senator  £>ole,  and 
its  ranking  member.  Senator  Long. 
Whether  we  agree  on  every  point  or 
not.  I  doubt  if  anyone  can  legitimately 
accuse  S.  1  of  fimdamental  imf aimess. 
I  have  been  an  avid  opponent  of  cuts 
In  Boclal  security  benefits  for  the 
simple  reason  that  too  many  retired 
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Americans  need  that  Income  to  sur- 
vive. My  opposition  to  cuts  has  contin- 
ued during  the  Senate  deliberations  on 
S.  1.  My  preference  is  to  balance  the 
books  by  other  means,  primarily 
through  various  revenue-raising  de- 
vices and  interfund  borrowing. 

In  sum.  Mr.  President,  this  legisla- 
tion is  both  fair  and  reasonable.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  present  legislation  keeps 
benefits  intact  and,  more  importantly, 
it  retains  the  principle  of  readjusting 
benefits  to  keep  pace  with  inflation. 
Had  I  been  its  sole  architect  there  are 
things  I  would  have  done  differently. 
But,  on  balance,  it  should  be  support- 
ed. 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Long,  the  follow- 
ing statement  was  ordered  to  t>e  print- 
ed in  the  Rbcoro:) 

•  Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  only  in  1977  that  Congress  last  en- 
acted a  social  security  reform  biU.  A 
bill,  we  should  all  remember,  that  was 
to  put  the  system  on  a  firm  financial 
footing  for  at  least  the  next  50  years. 
Unfortimately.  that  reform  lasted  only 
5.  not  50,  years.  And,  more  unfortu- 
nately, there  are  parallels  to  that  ear- 
lier, failed  effort  in  this  present  legis- 
lation. 

First  of  all,  this  bill  relies  too  heavi- 
ly on  tax  increases.  In  1977  we  enacted 
the  largest  tax  increase  in  our  history, 
only  to  be  here  a  few  years  later  to 
add  on  more.  Fully  two-thirds  of  the 
total  fiscal  impact  of  this  legislation  is 
due  to  tax  increases. 

Mr.  President,  the  problems  of  social 
security  are  not  due  to  people  paying 
too  few  taxes.  Indeed,  the  average 
American  now  pays  more  in  social  se- 
curity taxes  than  he  does  in  Federal 
income  taxes.  The  maximum  social  se- 
ciulty  tax  quadrupled  in  the  1970's. 
and  it  will  triple  again  in  the  1980's. 

Surely,  this  trend  cannot  continue. 
And  more  assuredly,  it  cannot  contin- 
ue without  serious  economic  and  social 
consequences.  The  tax  increases  in 
this  bill  will  mean  fewer  jobs  during 
the  next  few  years— perhaps  as  many 
as  100,000  to  200,000  Jobs  according  to 
economists  that  I  have  spoken  to.  In 
addition,  it  burdens  our  current  and 
future  workers — our  children  and 
grandchildren— with  the  bulk  of  the  fi- 
nancial cost  of  this  compromise.  These 
taxes  will  be  with  them  for  life  while 
changes  such  as  the  cost-of-living 
delay  will  only  be  temporary.  And  it  is 
this  imbalance  that  has  led  such 
groups  as  the  American  Association  of 
Retired  People  and  the  National  Alli- 
ance of  Senior  Citizens  To  Oppose  the 
Higher  Payroll  Taxes. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  this 
legislation  disrupts  many  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  that  are  the  foxmda- 
tion  of  oiu"  social  security  program. 
For  example,  it  begins  a  means  test  on 
lienefits  and  it  taxes  benefits  for  the 
first  time.  It  also  infuses  general  reve- 
nues into  the  system  and  thereby 
erodes  the  distinction  between  social 


security  and  welfare.  And.  finally,  it 
increases  the  retirement  age  for  our 
elderly.  Those  people  who  need  to  or 
want  to  retire  at  our  established  re- 
tirement age  will  no  longer  be  able  to 
do  so  without  a  penalty. 

While  all  of  this  Is  bad  enough,  it  is 
intolerable  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a 
fab-  and  efficient  alternative  exists. 
For  the  past  2  years  now  I  have  advo- 
cated a  temporary  freeze  in  cost-of- 
living  adjustments  as  part  of  a  total 
Government-wide  freeze  on  expendi- 
tures. Such  a  proposal  would  restore 
social  security  solvency  and  I  am  sure, 
from  conversations  that  I  have  had 
with  retirees,  that  most  people  would 
be  willing  to  give  up  a  bit  of  their 
COLA  if  it  insured  that  the  system 
would  survive.  Also,  such  a  proposal 
would  not  make  drastic  cuts  in  basic 
benefits  or  the  retirement  age— it  only 
slows  up  the  increase  in  benefits.  And, 
finally,  it  restores  some  equity  be- 
tween retirees  and  the  workers  who 
now  support  the  system  but  who  do 
not  get  automatic  COLA's  on  their 
wages  every  year. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  heartening  to  see 
bipartisan  agreement  on  the  social  se- 
curity problem.  But  it  does  us  no  good 
to  agree  on  a  set  of  poor  policies.  In 
1977  we  tried  to  get  out  of  a  similar 
fiscal  dilemma  by  relying  on  tax  in- 
creases and  failed.  For  the  past  2  years 
both  parties  have  avoided  addressing 
the  root  causes  of  social  security's  fi- 
nancing problems  and  we  are  now  only 
delaying  the  day  of  reckoning.  Indeed, 
this  compromise  appears  to  be  bits  and 
pieces  of  the  worst  of  all  suggestions- 
massive  tax  increases  that  penalize  the 
young,  benefit  taxes  that  penalize  the 
retiree,  retirement  age  increases  that 
penalize  the  blue  collar  worker,  and 
general  revenue  funding  that  penalizes 
the  dignity  derived  from  an  insurance 
program,  not  welfare. 

We  certainly  can  do  better  than  , 
that.  We  do  not  need  more  partisan 
politics,  but  we  also  should  not  be  rub- 
berstamps  to  poor  policy.  We  owe 
more  to  current  retirees,  current  work- 
ers, and  futiure  generations  than  an- 
other round  of  stopgap,  shortnm  rem- 
edies. For  all  these  reasons,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  oppose  this  legislation.* 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
obliged  to  vote  against  H.R.  1900  the 
Social  Seciuity  Act  Amendments  of 
1983,  because  I  am  convinced  that  the 
bill  will  not  solve  the  social  security 
crisis.  It  is  a  bandaid,  pure  and  simple, 
and  while  it  might  patch  up  the 
present  system  and  pay  the  bills  for  a 
few  more  years,  it  does  not  address  the 
long-term  problem. 

I  commend  my  good  friend,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole),  for'  his  diligent  work  on  this 
bill.  He  has  done  his  best  to  work  out 
the  problems  in  difficult  circum- 
stances. I  also  commend  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  for  his  interest  in  real 


reform.  But  this  bill  simply  does  not 
go  far  enough. 

I  predict  that  within  a  short  time, 
the  social  security  system  will  face  an- 
other funding  crisis  that  will  make  the 
present  one  seem  mild  by  comparison. 
Already,  there  is  a  commission  study- 
ing ways  to  avert  a  medicare  funding 
crisis.  In  all  likelihood,  the  panel  wiU 
recommend  still  higher  taxes,  benef^c 
cuts,  or  both. 

However,  Mr.  President,  I  sm 
pleased  that  11  of  the  20  provisions  n 
the  comprehensive  reform  biU  I  intro- 
duced a  month  ago  are  in  this  bill. 
These  11  provisions  address  a  number 
of  substantial  problems.  Unfortunate- 
ly, they  do  not  address  the  long-term 
social  security  fimding  problems.  This 
bill  does  little  to  provide  Americans 
the  retirement  security  they  so  tmdly 
need. 

Let  us  examine  for  a  moment  how 
this  bill  addresses  the  looming  social 
security  crisis.  First,  it  raises  payroll 
taxes  signficantly.  We  have  Just  com- 
pleted work  on  the  so-called  Jobs  bill, 
which  provides  almost  $5  billion  for 
porkbarrel,  make-work  projects.  If 
Congress  is  so  concerned  about  Jobs, 
why  is  it  raising  the  payroll  tax  when 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  has 
told  us  the  1977  payroll  tax  increase 
cost  500,000  working  men  and  women 
their  jobs? 

The  American  people  cannot  stand 
another  roimd  of  tax  increases.  If  any- 
thing, we  should  be  talking  about  cut- 
ting taxes. 

The  bill  also  reduces  social  security 
benefits  by  raising  the  retirement  age, 
postponing  cost  of  living  adjustments, 
and  so  forth.  The  U.S.  Government 
has  a  commitment  to  millions  of  social 
security  beneficiaries— a  commitment 
that  ought  not  be  broken.  But  here  is 
Congress,  breaking  that  trust.  Any 
government  that  cannot  keep  its  com- 
mitments cannot  maintain  its  credibil- 
ity. 

This  bUl  does  not  solve  underlying 
problems.  It  is  merely  another  bailout, 
and  I  predict  it  will  be  Just  another 
disaster.  Just  like  1977.  The  bUl  does 
not  provide  for  any  long  term  means 
of  establishing  private,  fully  fimded 
retirement  plans  to  ensure  the  securi- 
ty of  elderly  Americans.  It  does  not 
eliminate  the  dependence  people  have 
on  government  programs. 

Mr.  President,  my  colleagues  are 
aware  of  what  I  have  tried  to  do  to 
help  solve  the  social  security  problem. 
I  offered  a  comprehensive  plan  to  save 
social  security— S.  541— that  would 
have  allowed  workers  to  establish  for 
themselves  in  the  private  sector  an  In- 
dividual Retirement  Security  Ac- 
count—IRSA.  These  IRSA  accounts 
would  have  acctmiulated  billions  of 
dollars  for  individuals  to  draw  on 
when  they  retire,  stimulating  the 
economy  by  lowering  interest  rates 
and  creating  Jobs. 
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Mr.  President,  obviously  Congress  is 
not  yet  ready  for  such  a  reform.  I  am 
pleased  that  this  bill  requires  the 
Treasiiry  Secretary  to  conduct  a  study 
of  the  feasibility  of  my  proposal,  and 
to  report  back  to  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  by  July  1,  1984.  Perhaps 
then  the  value  of  my  proposal  will 
become  clearer.  Thousands  of  citizens 
across  America  have  endorsed  my  pro- 
posals. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  In  incremen- 
tal success.  I  intend  to  continue  to  ad- 
vocate my  reform  proposal.  Progress 
has  been  made,  and  I  believe  the 
American  people  now  understand  my 
proposal.  Judging  from  the  maU  I 
have  received  on  the  subject,  they  not 
only  understand  it,  but  they  want  it. 

One  day,  Mr.  President.  Congress 
will  no  longer  l>e  content  to  "paper 
over"  the  social  security  problem.  It 
will  be  obliged  to  adopt  a  private  re- 
tirement system  along  the  lines  of  my 
proposal  to  replace  the  bankrupt  Gov- 
ernment-run system  we  have  today.  If 
we  begin  to  take  prudent  steps  now, 
however,  the  transition  will  be  smooth 
and  gradual  and  not  a  penny  of  bene- 
fits will  be  jeopardized. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  cannot 
support  H.R.  1900  which  is  alleged  to 
restore  the  financial  soundness  of  the 
old  a«e  and  survivors'  insurance— 
OASI— program. 

The  recommendation  of  the  Nation- 
al Commission  on  Social  Security 
Reform  provided  a  good  point  from 
which  to  begin.  The  changes  made  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  gradual- 
ly raising  the  retirement  age  were  in 
the  right  direction.  They  reflect  cur- 
rent demographic  reality  but  standing 
alone  do  not  overcome  the  quick-fix 
solution  contained  in  the  bill  being 
touted  as  a  bipartisan  solution  to  a  se- 
rious problem. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  view  the  funda- 
mental structural  deficiences  of  social 
security  were  not  addressed.  Instead 
we  further  increased  the  regressive 
payroll  tax;  introduced  a  back  door 
means  test  in  the  method  by  which 
t>enefits  are  taxed;  increased  the  use 
of  general  revenues  to  fund  social  se- 
curity and  created  a  break  in  parity  in 
employer-employee  FICA  tax  contri- 
bution. 

Mr.  President,  my  colleague  Senator 
Armstrong,  a  member  of  the  National 
Commission  and  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Social  Security  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  has  indicated 
that  high  taxes  account  for  75  percent 
of  the  proposed  deficit  reduction  in 
the  system  t}etween  now  and  1990. 
That  is  $126  billion  out  of  the  $169  bU- 
lion  total.  In  the  long  run.  tax  in- 
creases constitute  91  percent  of  the 
Commission's  total  recommendation. 

Further,  during  the  1970's,  maxi- 
mum payroll  tax  rates  quadrupled. 
Without  the  Commission's  recommen- 
dations, they  are  scheduled  to  triple 
again  during  the  1980's.  Durbig  the 


period  from  1970  to  1981,  pretax  wages 
increased  122  percent.  The  consumer 
priced  index  went  up  136  percent. 
Social  security  benefits  rose  205  per- 
cent. Such  trends  make  it  almost  im- 
possible to  justify  further  payroll 
levies  on  wage  earners,  many  of  whom 
already  pay  more  in  social  security 
taxes  than  Federal  income  taxes. 

It  is  obvious  that  higher  payroll 
taxes  will  have  a  serious  effect  on  un- 
employment. As  employers  also  pay 
social  security  taxes  equal  to  what 
their  employees  pay,  the  tax  rate  in- 
crease will  raise  the  cost  of  employing 
each  worker.  These  higher  labor  costs 
will  make  the  emplosmaent  of  labor 
relatively  more  expensive  than  the 
emplojrment  of  capital  in  the  produc- 
tion process.  Since  labor  is  now  more 
expensive,  employers  wiD  tend  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  labor  they  use 
and  increase  the  amoimt  of  capital 
used.  This  substitution  of  capital  for 
labor,  due  to  higher  labor  costs  caused 
by  the  increase  in  social  security  taxes. 
will  contribute  toward  increasing  un- 
employment. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  provides  for 
the  taxation  of  benefits  and  thereby 
penalizes  those  who  save,  and  rewards 
those  who  do  not.  It  penalizes  a  dis- 
abled individual  by  taxing  his  benefits 
if  his  spouse  takes  a  job  to  help  pay 
for  his  special  needs,  thus  raising  the 
family  income  above  the  tax  thresh- 
old. For  some  individuals  now  at  the 
earnings  limitation  level,  the  combina- 
tion of  taxes  and  loss  of  benefits  re- 
sulting from  additional  earnings  could 
actually  exceed  100  percent  of  those 
earnings.  This  is  a  strong  disincentive 
for  those  who  otherwise  want  to  con- 
tinue working  to  supplement  their 
income. 

This  provision  radically  alters  the 
fundamental  nature  of  the  system  by 
imposing  a  means  test.  Even  worse, 
this  particular  form  of  means  test 
vastly  overemphasizes  the  social  ade- 
quacy features  of  social  security  and 
reduces  the  individual  equity  element 
which  is  so  essential  to  the  credibility 
and  popularity  of  the  system. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  further 
changes  the  nature  of  our  social  secu- 
rity system  by  its  use  of  general  reve- 
nues. This  is  an  abrupt  deviation  from 
the  discipline  of  a  self-contained 
system,  recognized  as  being  essential 
in  the  original  design  of  the  program. 
It  is  also  a  fiscally  irresponsible 
change,  given  the  projected  deficits  in 
the  Federal  budget  for  the  foreseeable 
future. 

The  injection  of  general  revenues, 
without  any  significant  structural 
reform  to  restrain  the  growth  In  bene- 
fit outlays,  creates  serious  questions 
regarding  the  ability  of  workers  to  sus- 
tain the  system  in  the  future. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  this  bill  de- 
stroys the  parity  of  treatment  between 
employers  and  employees.  In  order  to 
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eaae  or  putiaUy  cushion  the  impact  of 
higher  payroll  taxes,  the  bill  provides 
employers  with  a  credit  against  pay- 
roll tax  and  eliminates  the  parity  of 
cost. 

Traditionally,  the  employer  and  the 
employee  have  shared  the  cost  burden 
of  the  system.  The  tax  on  earnings 
covered  by  the  system  was  to  be  com- 
puted on  the  same  basis  and  the  same 
rate  for  employer  and  employee  alike. 

If  we  are  serious  about  providing  a 
cushion  to  the  employee  we  would  not 
accelerate  the  payroU  tax  increases 
that  were  enacted  in  1977. 

Mr.  President,  in  summary,  the  bill 
fails  to  address  squarely  the  problems 
which  remain  in  place  in  the  social  se- 
curity system.  The  bill  merely  focuses 
on  symptoms  while  allowing  the  basic 
problons  to  continue  to  grow  un- 
checked. 

By  relying  upon  general  revenues 
and  new  payroll  taxes,  we  have  squan- 
dered a  historic  opportunity  to  bring 
about  the  structural  changes  which 
would  provide  greater  assurance  of 
stability  In  the  system  for  the  future. 

That  stability  can  come  about  only 
by  altering  the  basis  structure  of  the 
program,  by  designing  a  system  which 
relates  benefits  more  directly  to  taxes 
paid  by  an  individual. 

SOCIAL  SKTOmiTT:  A  RATIOHAL  coiociTiaDrr 

•  Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port the  social  seciuity  reform  pack- 
age put  together  by  the  Senate  Pi- 
nance  Committee.  I  believe  it  is  a 
sound  package  which  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  restoring  our  Nation's  con- 
fidence in  this  very  important  pro- 
gram. 

It  has  been  a  long  and  sometimes 
rocky  road  we  have  followed  to  this 
point.  Mr.  President.  As  you  will 
recall,  it  was  only  a  few  short  months 
ago  that  many  in  Congress  were  still 
trying  to  convince  the  American 
people  that  there  was  not  a  problem. 
But  through  the  dedication  and  deter- 
mination of  those  people  who  faithful- 
ly served  on  the  National  Commission 
on  Social  Security  Reform,  we  were 
able  to  come  up  with  the  basis  for  this 
proposaL 

As  the  legislation  has  worked  its  way 
through  the  legislative  process,  I  think 
changes  have  been  made  which  make 
this  a  much  stronger  package.  While 
there  are  still  a  nimiber  of  changes 
which  I  do  not  personally  believe  are 
necessary,  I.  like  so  many  others,  am 
willing  to  support  those  changes  in  the 
Interest  of  securing  the  long-term  sol- 
vency of  the  social  security  system. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  few  minutes. 
Mr.  President,  to  speak  briefly  about 
some  of  the  changes  which  I  believe 
are  of  utmost  importance. 

lABimOS  LDOT  RZnAL 

During  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee's deliberations.  Senator  Arm- 
STSOKO  offered  an  amendment  to 
phase  out  the  social  security  earnings 
limitation.  I  cannot  tell  my  colleagues 
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how  extremely  important  this  change 
is  to  the  future  of  social  security.  As 
my  good  friend  from  Colorado  knows. 
I  have  been  woiklng  to  get  the  earn- 
ings limit  repealed  since  shortly  after  I 
was  elected  to  the  UJS.  Senate.  WhOe  I 
would  prefer  to  see  the  ceiling  lifted 
sooner  than  the  bill  specifies.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  committe  was  at  least 
willing  to  take  this  important  step. 

In  conjunction  with  the  earnings 
limit  repeal  is  another  important 
change,  and  that  is  the  increase  in  the 
delayed  retirement  credit.  This,  com- 
bined with  the  earnings  limit  repeal, 
will  be  a  Strong  Incentive  for  people 
who  want  to  continue  working  to 
remain  in  the  work  force.  Although 
these  two  provisions  have  not  received 
the  media  attention  they  deserve,  I 
bellve  that  history  will  show  that 
these  changes  will  prove  very  signifi- 
cant to  the  long-term  solvency  of  the 
social  security  system. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Colora- 
do for  his  efforts  on  this  issue,  and  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  him  in 
the  future  on  other  issues  of  mutual 
interest. 

dropox;t  ykars  for  child  cask 
Another  provision,  also  recommend- 
ed by  the  Senator  from  Colorado, 
deals  with  the  increase  in  the  dropout 
years  for  child  care.  I  was  most 
pleased  to  see  the  committee's  accept- 
ance of  this  proposal,  and  I  commend 
Senator  Armstrong  for  having  the 
foresight  to  offer  this  amendment  In 
committee. 

For  years,  Mr.  President,  women 
have  suffered  significant  losses  of  ben- 
efits because  of  time  out  of  the  paid 
work  force  during  childrearing  years. 
While  this  increase  does  not  correct  all 
of  the  inequities  in  the  system,  it  is  a 
start.  I  would  hope  that  the  committee 
will  continue  to  consider  further 
changes  to  remove  some  of  the  penal- 
ties married  couples  face  with  regard 
to  the  social  security  system.  I  under- 
stand that  the  Committee  has  agreed 
to  give  serious  consideration  to  Sena- 
tor Cranston's  earnings  sharing  pro- 
posal, and  I  think  that  is  an  important 
step.  I  look  forward  to  studying  th& 
committee's  recommendations  in  this 
area. 

WIDOW  <KR>S  AND  DIVORCED  SPOUSES  BEHEP1T8 

Another  important  change  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  deals  with 
improved  benefits  for  disabled  widows 
or  widowers  and  divorced  spouses,  as 
well  as  the  ability  of  divorced  spouses 
to  receive  benefits  despite  the  retire- 
ment decision  of  the  former  spouse. 
Agidn.  both  of  these  changes  are  ex- 
tremely important  in  eliminating  some 
of  the  provisions  in  the  social  security 
law  which  discriminate  against 
women. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  social  secu- 
rity law  is  "blind"  with  respect  to  sex, 
it  is  also  true  that  because  of  the  his- 
torical makeup  of  this  country's  work 
force,    there    are    certain    provisions 


which  Impact  more  heavily  on  women 
than  on  men.  More  specifically,  these 
are  the  provisions  which  deal  with 
widow's  benefits  and  spouses'  benefits. 
I  believe  these  changes  are  extremely 
important  and  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  making  social  security  a  more 
equitable  and  fair  system. 

rAIL-SAR/RABIUZn  PROVUIONS 

Before  concluding,  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  point  out  two  additional 
changes  which  are  recommended  by 
the  committee  which  will  perhaps  do 
the  most  to  restore  confidence  In  the 
social  security  system:  the  fail-safe 
mechanism  and  the  stabilizer  provi- 
sions. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  the  fall-safe 
mechanism  Is  intended  to  prevent  the 
type  of  situation  that  forced  us  into 
the  current  reform  proposal— chang- 
ing economic  conditions.  I  cannot  tell 
my  colleagues  how  many  times  I  have 
been  asked  by  people  why  this  reform 
pacluige  is  necessary.  After  all,  they 
state,  we  were  told  by  President  Carter 
that  the  system  was  solvent  for  the 
next  75  years. 

Well,  unfortunately,  the  social  secu- 
rity system  is  extremely  sensitive  to  a 
changing  economy.  Prior  to  the  Carter 
administration,  the  thought  of  prices 
increasing  faster  than  wages  was 
simply  unheard  of.  The  sad  fact  Is,  it 
can  and  did  happen. 

The  fail-safe  mechanism  will  not 
prevent  prices  from  rising  faster  than 
wages,  but  it  will  help  the  social  secu- 
rity system  adjust  if  this  continues  to 
occur.  Specifically,  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  will  have 
the  authority  to  reduce  cost-of-living 
adjustments  if  trust  fund  reserves  fall 
to  dangerously  low  levels.  In  addition, 
the  stabilizer  provision  will  also 
change  the  way  the  cost-of-living  ad- 
justment Is  computed  If  the  trust  fund 
reserves  fall  too  low. 

Of  equal  importance,  however.  Is  the 
"catch-up"  provision  which  will  allow 
larger  cost-of-living  adjustments  If  the 
tnist  fimd  reserves  exceed  a  certain 
level.  TWs,  Mr.  President,  will  Insure 
that  social  security  beneficiaries  will 
be  able  to  benefit  from  a  strong  econo- 


my. 

Clearly  there  were  some  other 
things  which  could  have  been  done  to 
further  protect  trust  fund  reserves 
from  a  changing  economy,  but  as  with 
many  of  the  other  changes,  these  are 
important  first  steps.  If  we  did  noth- 
ing else,  we  have  tried  to  exercise  some 
restraint  on  the  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ments, and  I  think  this  was  extremely 
important. 

I  close,  Mr.  President,  by  commend- 
ing all  those  people  who  served  on  the 
National  Commission  on  Social  Securi- 
ty Reform.  Theirs  was  not  an  easy 
task.  I  dare  say  that  at  times  it  ap- 
peared impossible.  But  in  the  end. 
what  some  people  said  could  not  be 
done,  has  been  done— a  social  security 


reform  package  with  bipartisan  sup- 
port has  been  brought  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  and  it  will  be  approved.  If 
nothing  else.  I  hope  we  have  sent  a 
signal  to  the  American  people  that 
says  that  when  the  chips  are  down,  we 
can  Join  hands  and  try  to  resolve  a  na- 
tional problem  in  an  honest  and  re- 
sponsible manner.9 
•  Mr.  BOSCHWrrz.  Mr.  President, 
almost  2  years  ago,  I  began  studying 
the  social  security  program  and  sug- 
gesting ways  to  insure  its  fiscal  sound- 
ness and  integrity.  It  became  increas- 
ingly clear  to  me.  through  my  work  on 
the  Budget  Committee,  that  serious 
thought  and  effort  needed  to  be  given 
to  controlling  the  rate  of  growth  of 
the  so-called  entitlement  programs— 
particularly  the  nonmeans  tested 
ones— social  security,  medicare,  civil 
service,  railroad  retirement,  veterans 
pension,  and  so  forth.  Social  security 
is  nearly  half— 43  percent— of  all  the 
entitlements  combined.  Total  entitle- 
ments that  cost  $28  billion  in  1961 
zoomed  to  $350  billion  in  1982— a 
1,150-percent  growth.  I  do  not  criticize 
the  existence  of  these  programs  at  all. 
They  fulfill  vital  needs. 

Although  it  has  traditionally  been 
considered  close  to  political  suicide  to 
even  suggest  slowing  the  growth  rate 
of  entitlement  programs,  I  have  be- 
lieved for  a  long  time  that  if  we  do  not 
do  something,  social  security  wIU  not 
be  around  for  the  children  and  grand- 
children of  those  people  receiving 
social  security  today. 

How  did  we  get  where  we  are?  How 
did  we  get  to  the  point  where  63  per- 
cent of  our  workers,  in  a  spring  1982 
Oallup  poll,  believe  that  they  will  get 
no  benefits  when  they  retire?  There 
are  several  problems  unique  to  the 
social  security  sjrstem  that  have 
caused  us  to  be  facing  a  short-term 
and  long-term  crunch.  But,  while  we 
have  many  economic  problems,  the 
thread  of  inflation  is  interwoven  in  all 
of  them— the  social  security  problems 
are  no  exception. 

What  specific  factors  have  led  to 
social  security's  funding  problems? 

First,  when  the  system  was  in  its 
early  years  there  were  many  more 
people  paying  in  per  beneficiary  draw- 
ing benefits.  In  1945  there  were  42 
workers  pajrlng  in  for  every  1  benefici- 
ary, currently  the  ratio  is  3  to  1  and. 
when  the  baby-boom  generation  starts 
retiring  In  about  2012,  it  will  bring  the 
ratio  down  to  only  2  to  1  by  the  year 
2030. 

Second,  people  are  living  longer 
today,  and  consequently  drawing  bene- 
fits for  a  longer  period  of  time  than 
they  did  when  the  social  security  pro- 
gram was  inaugurated.  According  to 
the  Commission's  report,  men  live  on 
the  average  15  years  past  retirement, 
and  women  19  years;  a  lifespan  In- 
crease of  20  percent  over  40  years. 

Compounding  this  problem  is  the 
fact  that  more  Americans  are  opting 


for  retirement  before  age  65—90  per- 
cent of  Americans  who  retire,  do  so 
before  age  65.  Therefore,  beneficiaries 
are  drawing  benefits  sooner,  and  they 
are  living  longer,  extending  on  both 
ends  the  period  during  whic^  they  re- 
ceive benefits. 

Third,  the  average  social  security  re- 
cipient now  gets  back  $5.60  for  every 
$1  they  put  into  the  system.  Social  se- 
curity is  a  pay-as-you-go  system  and 
was  never  intended  to  be  a  retirement 
system  where  social  security  taxes 
would  build  up  In  a  pension  fund  for 
an  individual  or  group  to  meet  their 
eventual  benefits,  as  it  is  In  private 
pension  funds.  Nevertheless,  a  5  to  1 
payback  ratio  cannot  be  maintained 
while  the  ratio  of  workers  to  retirees 
declines  to  2  to  1. 

And  last,  but  certainly  not  least,  the 
effects  of  inflation  have  been  devastat- 
ing to  the  OASDI  trust  fund.  In  1975, 
we  began  to  fully  Index  benefits  for  in- 
flation commensurate  with  increases 
In  the  Consiuner  Price  Index  (CPI). 
Certainly  the  goal  of  protecting  bene- 
ficiaries from  the  effects  of  inflation  is 
laudable,  but  we  could  not  have 
chosen  a  time  in  the  history  of  our 
Nation  when  the  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ments (COLA'S)  indexed  to  the  CPI 
would  have  been  more  costly  to  the 
social  security  system. 

Since  1975  COLA's  for  aU  benefici- 
aries have  cost  the  system  more  than 
$200  billion.  We  have  experienced 
double  digit  inflation  since  COLA's 
were  implemented;  and  the  CPI,  and 
consequently  the  OASDI  benefit  in- 
creases, have  outstripped  the  increases 
In  average  wages.  The  bottom  line  Is 
that  social  security  benefits  have  gone 
up  faster  than  the  wages  which  pay 
the  benefits. 

No  one  would  argue  that  social  secu- 
rity recipients  are  getting  rich.  My 
point  is  simply  that  when  the  amount 
being  paid  out  of  the  system  is  increas- 
ing at  a  faster  rate  than  the  amoimt 
coming  In,  we  are  Jeopardizing  the  sta- 
bility and  solvency  of  the  social  securi- 
ty system. 

About  a  year  ago.  I  prepared  a 
"laundry  list"  of  ideas,  consisting  of  19 
ways  to  slow  the  rate  of  growth  of  the 
social  security  system.  I  sent  out 
50.000  copies  of  my  newsletter  enti- 
tled. "Saving  Social  Security."  Thou- 
sands of  MInnesotans  responded. 
Most— not  all— agreed  with  most  of  my 
ideas.  In  fact.  I  received  positive  re- 
sponses from  all  over  the  country  be- 
cause the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  the 
Washington  Post  and  many  other 
newspapers  published  my  ideas.  I  tal- 
lied the  results  of  this  poU.  More  re- 
cently I  held  town  meetings  through- 
out Minnesota  to  conduct  further  sur- 
veys on  the  Commission's  proposals  as 
well  as  some  of  my  own.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  results  of  my 
poll  and  surveys  conducted  at  the 
town  meetings  be  printed  at  the  end  of 
my  remarks. 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BOSCHWrrz.  The  results  of  my 
informal  surveys  taken  at  the  town 
meetings  stiggest  that  both  retired  and 
nonretired  people  understand  and  ap- 
prove of  some  reasonable  modlfiea- 
tions  in  the  social  security  system  de- 
signed to  make  the  system  solvent. 
The  survey  was  taken  of  about  800 
I>eople  attending  the  town  meetings  In 
Willmar,  Worthlngton,  Rochester, 
Duluth,  and  Roseville.  I  also  made  the 
presentation  to  a  group  representing 
the  St.  Paul  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  the  Metro  Senior  Federation  in 
Minneapolis. 

I  presented  12  different  proposals  at 
the  meetings— five  of  the  Commis- 
sion's proposals  and  seven  of  my  own. 
Of  the  12  possible  solutions,  only  2 
were  supported  by  less  than  half  of 
those  responding.  I  believe  this  dem- 
onstrates that  If  people  are  given  a 
chance  to  review  some  of  the  changes 
in  social  security  without  the  usual 
politicking  and  demagoguery  that  ac- 
companies them,  they  will  make 
thoughtful,  reasoned  Judgments.  The 
dialog  was  heated  at  times,  to  be  sure, 
but  generally  pretty  constructive. 

The  thoughtful,  pragmatic  approach 
taken  by  the  National  Commission  on 
Social  Security  Reform,  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  the  Senate  dem- 
onstrate that  others  have  gotten  the 
same  reaction  from  the  folks  back 
home. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  many  of  the 
changes  suggested  in  my  19-poInt 
'laundry  list"  have  been  included  in 
the  social  security  reform  paclcage. 
The  19  possible  changes  I  suggested 
were: 

First,  limit  social  security  benefits 
paid  to  foreigners  not  living  in  the 
United  States. 

Second,  Increase  immediately  the 
number  of  quarters  needed  to  qualify 
for  full  social  security  benefits. 

Third,  only  aUow  1  quarter's  credit 
for  1  quarter's  work.  A  quarter  is  cur- 
rently measured  as  a  3-month  period 
during  which  a  worker  earns  more 
than  $370.  Suppose  a  worker  earns 
$1,480  (4  times  $370)  in  that  quarter. 
Under  present  rules  a  worker  gets 
credit  for  4  quarters,  even  If  he  does 
not  work  at  all  the  rest  of  the  year.  I 
proposed  changing  this  rule,  1  quar- 
ter's work  should  only  get  1  quarter's 
credit. 

Fourth,  require  all  new  government 
employees  (Federal.  State  and  local) 
to  pay  Into  social  security.  This  is  a 
propoisal  that  deserves  serious  consid- 
eration and  presents  an  opportunity 
for  Congress  to  examine  the  retire- 
ment sjrstem  for  Federal  employees. 

Fifth,  eliminate  children's  benefits 
for  early  retirees.  If  a  worker  takes 
early  retirement  at  62  and  has  chil- 
dren under  18.  the  woiker  receives 
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benefits  and  the  children  receive  sepa- 
rate benefits  as  well.  I  proposed  not  al- 
lowing the  children  to  get  benefits 
untU  the  retiree  Is  65.  unless  he  or  she 
retired  early  for  health  reasons. 

Sixth.  Increase  the  self-employed 
person's  taxes  withheld  for  social  secu- 
rity by  a  percent. 

Seventh,  give  incentives  to  people  to 
keep  woridng  beyond  age  65  by  in- 
creasing benefits  each  year  the  person 
works  beyond  65.  Specifically,  my  pro- 
posal would  give  an  extra  5  percent 
(106  percent  of  the  regular  social  secu- 
rity benefit)  if  a  person  retires  at  66; 
at  67  an  extra  11  percent  (5  percent 
plus  6  percent):  at  68  an  extra  18  per- 
cent (5-)-6-i-7  percent):  at  69  an  extra 
26  percent  (5+6-(-7-(-8  percent):  and  if 
the  worker  retires  at  70,  an  extra  35 
percent  (5-i-6-t-7-(-8-i-9  percent). 

Eighth,  raise  the  offset  age  to  75. 
Currently  people  over  72  who  keep 
working  receive  benefits  no  matter 
how  much  they  earn.  People  under  72 
lose  $1  of  social  security  benefits  for 
each  $2  of  income  they  earn  over 
$6,600.  My  proposal  would  have  ex- 
tended this  to  anyone  under  75. 

Ninth,  tax  social  security  payments 
if  the  social  security  recipient  has 
income  exceeding  $20,000  besides 
social  security  ($25,000  for  couples). 

Tenth,  raise  the  65-year-old  retire- 
ment age  to  65  plus  3  months  (and  the 
62  year  early  retirement  age  to  62 
years  plus  3  months). 

E3eventh.  raise  the  retirement  age  to 
65  years  plus  6  months. 

Twelfth,  lower  the  cost-of-living  ad- 
justment (CX}LA)  to  3  percent  less 
than  the  inflation  rate  for  3  years, 
except  for  the  lowest  25  percent  of 
social  security  recipients  who  would 
continue  to  receive  the  fuU  COLA. 

Thirteenth,  delay  the  COLA  3 
months  to  October  1.  to  coincide  with 
the  begbmlng  of  the  Government's 
fiscal  year. 

Fourteenth,  index  "bendpoints"  by 
one-half  of  the  wage  index  for  4  years. 
Fifteenth,  eliminate  survivor  bene- 
fits for  minor  children  if  the  remain- 
ing parent  has  Income  exceeding 
$25,000. 

Sixteenth,  lengthen  the  benefit  com- 
putation period  by  3  years.  Benefits 
are  determined  by  applying  a  formula 
to  a  worker's  average  monthly  earn- 
ings over  a  certain  period  of  time.  In 
most  cases  the  averaging  period  is  the 
number  of  years  after  1950  up  until 
the  year  the  person  reaches  62  less  the 
5  lowest  years.  I  proposed  dropping 
only  the  2  lowest  years  rather  than 
the  5  lowest. 

Seventeenth,  eliminate  parent's  ben- 
efit when  the  youngest  child  is  age  6. 


The  child  would  continue  to  receive  Delay  the  COLA  for  6  months  (13). 

survivor's  benefits  imtll  he  or  she  is  I  claim  no  pride  of  authorship  of  any 

18  but  I  proposed  eliminating  the  sur-  of  these  proposals.   As  I  began  my 

viving    parent's    benefits    when    the  studies  of  the  financial  problems  of 

youngest  child  reaches  age  6— not  16. 1  the  social  security  system  more  than  2 

felt  this  proposal  acknowledged  the  year  ago.  I  soon  realized  there  were 

major    increase    in    the    number    of  many  sane,   sensible  ideas   available 

women  woridng  in  outside  jotis.  that  would  protect  the  solvency  of  the 

Eighteenth,  expand  workers'  com-  system,   without  cutting  benefits  to 

pensation  offset.  About  165.000  people  current  recipients  of  social  security 

now  receiving  social  security  disability  benefits. 

benefits  also  receive  payments  from  This  social  sectirity  package  is  one  of 

other  Federal  programs:  veterans  com-  the  most  constructive  pieces  of  legisla- 

pensatlon.  civil  service,  military  dis-  tion  that  I  have  participated  in  since 

ability  retirement  benefits  and  black  coming  to  the  Senate.  I  commend  the 

lung  benefits.  All  these  benefits  are  members    of    the    Commission,    the 

calculated    without    regard    to    what  members    of    the    House    Ways    and 

other  benefits  the  person  is  receiving.  Means  Committee,  all  the  Meml>ers  of 

After  February   1981,  people  eligible  ^j^g    House    of    Representatives,    the 

for  social  security  disabUlty  payments  members  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 

have  a  "cap"  on  their  total  combined  mlttee,  and  all  those  who  had  a  hand 

benefits  equal  to  80  percent  of  their  ^^  shaping  this  package.  In  particular, 

average  predisabQity  earnings.  I  pro-  senators  Dole.  Armstrong,  Heinz,  and 

posed  extending  this  provision  to  all  moynihan  deserve  our  admiration  and 

recipients  of  social  security  disability  gratitude  for  pulling  this  package  to- 

benefits.                             ..            ^        x  gether. 

Nineteenth,  increase  the  number  of  Democrats    and    Republicans    alike 

required  quarters  in  covered  employ-  worked  to  make  this  a  good  package, 

ment  to  be  disabUity-insured  to  30  out  Because  I  was  one  of  the  earliest— per- 

of  40  quarters.  To  receive  disability  ^aps  the  first— to  propose  meaningful 

benefits,  a  person  must  have  worked  changes  in  the  social  security  system.  I 

at  least  1  quarter  for  each  year  of  age  yvkv^  particular  satisfaction  with  the 

above  21  and  have  worked  a  total  of  at  package. 

least  20  of  the  last  40  quarters.  My  j  think  we  have  a  better  assurance 

proposal  would  require  a  person  to  „q^  that  social  security  will  be  intact 

have  worked  at  least  30  of  the  last  40  jq^  the  children  and  grandchildren  of 

quarters  in  covered  employment.  those  now  collecting  benefits. 

Eight  of  the  nineteen  proposals  on  „      .  ^         « , ,c™.,™^ 

my  'laundry  list"  were  incorporated  Rudy's  Social  Security  Survey 

into  the  reform  package  on  one  form  Of  the   l«  P«f^^S^««  «««="««^- 

or  another.  The  package  as  it  came  which  ones  do  you  agree  with? 

out  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  — 

agreedto:  ""raTSiiTC*     *«~ 

Limit  social  seciulty  benefits  paid  to    

foreigners (1):  \\jmn\mib*imHm-  «.i« 

Require   new   Federal   Government  j  gJii'JSdnfe:  \% 

workers  to  pay  into  social  security  (4):  4  coMnw GoMrmwi 

Raise  the  tax  rate  for  the  self-em-  ^  lySdS.,  j^^ i,      ''" 

ployed  to  100  percent  of  the  combined      mtn  ntiwMBi.... 3M1 

employer-employee      rate-whlch      I  '2^**'"*™*      2,526 

think  is  actually  too  much  of  an  in-    ?  incnaa  »Krt  msuna iss 

crease.  That  represents  a  25-percent  §  t^s^s^^,           \ui 

Increase  of  the  rate  the  self-employed  ib  Rax  ap  b  65  plus  3 

pay  now  and  I  was  proposing  a  more  ^'^i^jiy-jte  j      ^■^' 

modest  increase  (6):  n» iw 

Increase    the    delayed    retirement    ^^^l^^^T^ 

credit  for  continuing  to  work  beyond      rtdpients  3,04i 

o<ro  Ai;  f  7V  13.  3  maitli  OOU  iWiy 3,213 

ageoaif;.  uot^MMniv 

Tax  social  security  benefits  if  the      im^mto...., 2.M6 

beneficiary's  income  (including  social    "6*wfi^25"«o«» 

security)  exceeds  $25,000  or  a  married       t?5,0Q0. _   3,622 

couple's  income  exceeds  $32,000  (9):  ''cSSSWn    2."3 

Raise    the    retirement    age    to    66    17  EHmnatepinnb'iMeiit 
gradually  after  the  year  2000  (10  and    ^^^^;^X^:::  \% 

11);  19  Inaew  qmrtw?  mM 

Lower  the  COLA  or  even  eliminate  it      "  ****»  — •    '•"' 

when  the  OASDI  trust  fund  reserve      Nah-fitw  Md  tta  im  tt  oniit  of  soim  iMr  bmchmiz.  ui. 

ratio  falls  below  20  percent  ( 12 );  Smh.  vMimtM,  0  a  20510. 
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Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  before  us  today  represents  the 
combined  work  of  many.  The  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee, the  Senator  from  KanRfti;  (Mr. 
Dole),  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Motnihan)  both  served 
upon  the  National  Commission  on 
Social  Security  Reform  and  played  an 
enormously  important  role  in  guiding 
this  legislation  through  the  Finance 
Committee  and  the  Senate.  Develop- 
ing a  compromise  proposal  in  an  area 
of  many  so  deeply  felt  views  is  an  awe- 
some task  and  the  mere  fact  that  the 
Commission  was  able  to  reach  a  com- 
promise is  commendable  in  and  of 
itself.  The  Finance  Committee's  work 
adhered  closely  to  the  basic  frame- 
work of  the  Commission's  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  pay  tribute  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Long),  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Finance  Committee. 
Senator  Long  has  contributed  signifi- 
cantly to  the  refining  of  this  proposal 
and  I  was  pleased  to  cosponsor  his 
amendment  dealing  with  equitable  im- 
plementation of  the  provisions  in  the 
legislation  relating  to  coverage  of  Gov- 
ernment workers.  As  always,  the  expe- 
rience and  wisdom  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  adds  immeasurably  to 
the  legislation  that  emerges  from  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  also  recog- 
nize the  enormous  contribution  and 


leadership  which  has  come  from  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
Rules  Committee,  Representative 
CLATn>E  Pepper.  Representative  Pepper 
has  long  been  the  outstanding  champi- 
on of  the  needs  of  older  Americariii 
and  his  support  for  this  proposal  has 
influenced  the  views  of  many  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  intend  to  vote  for 
H.R.  1900,  as  amended  in  the  Senate. 
This  is  a  decision  I  have  not  come  to 
lightly.  I  have  had,  and  I  continue  to 
have,  grave  reservations  about  certain 
aspects  of  this  legislation.  Certain  pro- 
visions, if  presented  to  the  Senate 
alone,  would  not  have  my  support. 
However,  it  is  a  reality  of  the  legisla- 
tive process  that  compromises  must  be 
reached  in  order  that  important  goals 
can  be  achieved. 

At  stake  here  is  the  confidence  of 
the  American  people  in  our  ability  to 
assure  the  continuation  of  the  social 
security  system.  Social  security  affects 
the  lives  of  every  single  American, 
whatever  his  or  her  age  or  walk  of  life. 
For  older  Americans,  it  is  often  the 
lifeline  for  basic  survival.  For  young 
workers,  it  provides  the  security  of 
knowing  that  they  will  be  protected  in 
the  event  of  disability  and  in  retire- 
ment. Every  American  has  an  enor- 
mous interest  in  the  continuation  and 
stabUity  of  the  social  security  pro- 
gram, and  each  has  an  obligation  to 
share  in  the  process  of  restoring  this 


important  program  to  a  stable  and 
secure  fiscal  status. 

The  legislation  before  us  seeks  to 
spread  the  burden  of  stabilizing  the 
social  security  program  between  the 
various  segments  of  the  population. 
While  not  necessarily  agreeing  with 
the  exact  balance  reached.  I  recognize 
that  this  proposal  does  achieve  to  a 
significant  degree  that  important  and 
fundamental  purpose. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  also  important  to 
point  out  what  this  legislation  does 
not  do.  It  does  not  alter  the  funda- 
mental structure  of  social  security  or 
propose  its  replacement  with  some 
other  system,  as  some  have  recom- 
mended. The  Commission  and  the 
Congress  in  passing  this  bill  are  reaf- 
firming the  basic  soundness,  fairness, 
and  necessity  of  continuing  the  social 
security  system.  That  message  needs 
to  be  commuinlcated  throughout  the 
country. 

RAISING  THE  AGE  OF  RETIREMEirr 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  intend  to 
take  the  time  of  the  Senate  to  discuss 
each  and  every  provision  of  the  legisla- 
tion. However,  there  is  one  provision 
that  has  caused  considerable  con- 
cern—the raising  of  the  age  of  retire- 
ment to  66  after  the  turn  of  the  centu- 
ry—which I  wish  to  discuss. 

Mr.  President,  on  January  26,  I  in- 
troduced legislation.  S.  2,  the  proposed 
Employment  Opportunities  for  Older 
Americans    Act.    which    contains    a 
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number   of  provisions   to   encourage 
older  workers  to  stay  in  the  work 
force,  particularly  in  part-time  posi- 
tions. Public  opinion  polls  over  the 
past  few  yean  have  demonstrated  that 
older  workers  in  overwhelming  num- 
bers would  generally  like  to  remain  in 
the  work  force.  Demographic  data  also 
clearly  indicate  that  in  the  next  centu- 
ry we  will  be  entering  a  labor  scarce 
era  when  the  contributions  of  older 
TTorkers  will  be  greaUy  needed.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  ought  to  take  every  step 
possible  to  encourage  employers  to 
provide  work  opportunities  for  older 
workers  and  to  encourage  older  work- 
ers to  delay  retirement.  Two  Issues  ad- 
dressed in  S.  2— the  increase  in  the  de- 
layed  retirement   adjustment    factor 
and  modification  of  the  earnings  limi- 
tation test— are  included  in  the  legisla- 
tion before  us  today  and  are  aimed  at 
encouraging  continued  work  effort  by 
older  workers. 

My  bill  focuses  on  creating  incen- 
tives and  eliminating  or  reducing  disin- 
centives for  delayed  retirement;  it  did 
not,  as  does  the  present  bill,  reduce 
signf icantly  social  security  benefits  for 
those  who  choose  or  must  retire 
before  age  66.  I  would  prefer  to  follow 
the  approach  of  S.  2— creating  incen- 
tives, rather  than  penalties. 

I  also  think  that  it  is  unrealistic  and 
inequitable  to  raise  the  age  of  retire- 
ment without  taking  the  necessary 
steps  to  assure  that  the  employment 
opportunities  will  be  available  for 
these  older  workers  and  that  adequate 
protections  are  provided  to  those  indi- 
viduals who  will  be  unable  to  continue 
in  the  work  force. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Bradley), 
to  establish  a  new  disability  program 
for  those  over  age  62  in  ill  health  and 
unable  to  continue  in  their  prior  occu- 
pational fields,  but  not  disabled 
enough  to  meet  the  current  SSDI  to- 
tally disabled  criterion,  would  deal 
with  a  portion  of  this  problem. 

Unfortunately,  the  Senate  did  not 
adopt  this  amendment.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  some  type  of  protection 
along  the  lines  proposed  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  for  workers  who 
fall  into  this  category  must  be  devel- 
oped before  the  increase  in  the  retire- 
ment age  is  implemented,  and  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania to  require  a  study  of  this 
matter  should  be  helpful  in  moving 
toward  the  development  and  enact- 
ment in  a  timely  fashion  of  provisions 
relating  to  early  retirements  forced  by 
111  health. 

There  are  other  individuals,  particu- 
larly older  women  and  minority  indi- 
viduals, who  are  likely  to  lack  employ- 
ment opportunities  as  older  workers. 
We  need  to  take  new  steps  to  make 
sure  that  all  segments  of  our  popula- 
tion will  have  equal  access  and  ability 
to  continue  working  if  the  benefits  are 
to  be  reduced  for  retirement  before 


age  66.  If  we  fall  to  do  this,  we  will- 
very  unfairly— be  simply  reducing  ben- 
efits for  those  who  have  no  alterna- 
tives to  supplement  their  income. 

Fortunately,  the  effective  date  of 
the  increase  in  the  age  for  full  bene- 
fits is  almost  two  decades  away- 
longer  under  the  House  bill— and 
there  will  be  ample  opportunities  to 
reassess  the  impact  of  these  provisions 
and  our  progress  in  rectifying  these 
problems  in  employment  opportimities 
before  a  new  retirement  age  actually 
takes  effect. 

However,  I  believe  that  it  is  in  the 
interests  of  both  our  Nation  and  older 
workers  themselves  to  begin  a  process 
of  reevaluating  our  policies  regarding 
retirement  and  older  workers.  Each 
year,  thousands  of  older  workers  are 
forced  against  their  wills  out  of  the 
work  force  by  mandatory  retirement 
policies,  age  discrimination,  and  the 
existence    of    fiscal    disincentives    in 
public  and  private  pension  programs.  I 
think  it  is  time  for  our  Nation  to  begin 
to  foster  a  new  perspective  on  retire- 
ment that  would  be  premised  upon  a 
shift  from  the  concept  of  an  abrupt, 
total  withdrawal  from  the  labor  force 
to  one  of  gradual  withdrawal  where 
older  workers  are  afforded  the  oppor- 
tunity, if  they  choose,  to  reduce  their 
work  pace,  shift  to  less  demanding 
work   roles,    or   participate    in   more 
flexible   work  schedules.   My   legisla- 
tion, S.  2,  is  designed  to  encourage  this 
shift  and  I  intend  to  devote  substan- 
tial effort  to  achieving  its  goals.  In  the 
near  future,  I  plan  to  reintroduce  S.  2 
in  two  separate  bills  so  that  the  provi- 
sions which  relate  to  matters  within 
the   jurisdiction    of    the    Labor    and 
Human  Resources  Committee  will  be 
separated  from  those  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Finance  Committee.  If 
the  two  aspects  of  S.  2  in  the  legisla- 
tion before  us  today  are  enacted,  those 
provisions  will  be  deleted.  I  very  much 
hope  that  both  committees  will  con- 
duct hearings  on  these  separate  bills. 


COVXSACE  OF  FEDEEAL  EMFLOTKIS 

Mr.  President,  I  also  have  had  strong 
reservations  regarding  the  manner  in 
which  the  committee  bill  dealt  with 
Federal  employees.  The  Commission 
recommended  that  new  Federal  em- 
ployees be  brought  into  the  social  se- 
curity system,  but  also  recommended 
the  development  of  a  supplemental 
civil  service  retirement  program— like 
that  available  to  private  employees 
covered  by  social  security— for  Federal 
workers.  The  Finance  Committee  bill, 
however,  dealt  only  with  bringing  new 
workers  into  social  security;  it  provid- 
ed no  assurances  that  a  new  supple- 
mental system  would  be  developed  or 
that  the  interests  of  present  Federal 
workers  in  the  existing  civil  service  re- 
tirement system  would  be  protected. 

I  was  therefore  pleased  to  be  an 
original  cosponsor  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  to  delay 


bringing  new  Federal  employees  into 
the  social  security  system  until  such 
time  as  Congress  has  provided  a  modi- 
fied Federal  retirement  system  which 
coordinates  benefits  with  the  social  se- 
curity system  and  protects  the  integri- 
ty of  the  Federal  retirement  system.  I 
was  delighted  that  this  amendment 
was  adopted. 

COHCLnSIOIl 

Mr.  President,  as  I  stated  at  the 
outset.  I  will  support  the  social  securi- 
ty reform  legislation.  I  have  strong 
reservations  about  certain  aspects  of 
the  package  but,  on  balance,  the  enor- 
mous importance  of  demonstrating  to 
the  American  people  that  the  social 
security  system  will  continue  overrides 
the  specific  shortcomings  in  the  pack- 
age. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  Social  Security  Amendments 
of  1983  because  they  will  restore  fi- 
nancial solvency  to  the  social  security 
system  and  will,  in  future  years,  pro- 
vide the  reforms  necessary  to  insure 
the  stability  of  the  system  for  tomor- 
row's retirees. 

I  want  to  commend  all  of  those  who 
have  played  a  major  role  in  fashioning 
this  bipartisan,  compromise  package: 
Senator  E>ole,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Finance; 
Senator  Hkimz,  chairman  of  the  Aging 
Committee,  on  which  I  have  been  hon- 
ored to  serve  for  many  years;  Senators 
MoTNiHAM  and  Armstrong  and  the 
other  members  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. 

Putting  together  this  package  re- 
quired making  very  difficult  choices.  I 
am  not  aware  of  one  Senator  that  sup- 
ports each  and  every  provision  of  the 
bill.  There  are  parts  of  it  that  I  do  not 
support.  Meny  of  my  Illinois  constitu- 
ents have  serious  concerns  about  vari- 
ous provisions  of  the  bill.  I  conducted 
a  special  survey  of  elderly  lUinoisans— 
their  concerns  are  quite  evident.  But 
even  they  as  a  group  do  not  agree  on 
which  measures  should  be  adopted. 
Given  this  disagreement  on  all  parts 
of  the  bm  and  the  urgency  of  dealing 
with  the  social  security  financing 
problem,  H.R.  1900  is  a  fair  and  rea- 
sonable compromise  which  should  be 
supported. 

The  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1983  are  a  major  accomplishment  for 
two  reasons.  PHrst.  it  will  allay  the 
fears  of  millions  of  elderly  Americans 
who  have  been  living  for  2  years  with 
a  social  security  system  teetering  on 
the  brink  of  bankruptcy.  H.R.  1900 
will  insiu-e  the  timely  payment  of  all 
social  security  benefits  from  1983  to 
1989,  the  7-year  period  for  which  the 
National  Commission  on  Social  Securi- 
ty Reform  has  Identified  a  $165  billion 
deficit. 

Second,  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1983  address  the  long-range 
deficit  expected  to  occur  under  the  ex- 
isting system  when  the  baby  boom 


generation  begins  to  retire  in  the  next 
century.  Confronting  this  problem  is 
even  more  significant  because  it  has 
served  to  undermine  the  confidence 
and  popularity  the  social  security 
system  has  so  long  enjoyed.  Recent 
polls  have  shown  that  three  out  of 
four  people  under  age  45  believe  the 
sodal  secuirity  system  will  collapse 
before  they  reach  retirement  age.  H.R. 
1900  will  eliminate  the  long-term  defi- 
cit within  a  reasonable  range  of  eco- 
nomic projections  through  several 
modifications  in  the  system.  Along 
with  the  automatic  stabilizers  included 
in  the  bill,  these  reforms  wiU  avert 
funding  crises  like  the  one  we  now 
face. 

HJR.  1900  essentially  embodies  the 
recommendations  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Social  Security 
Reform.  It  is  a  solution  that  requires 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  aU  parties  who 
have  a  stake  in  social  security— cur- 
rent and  future  beneficiaries  and  tax- 
payers alike. 

Contained  in  the  bill  are  measures 
which  restore  the  solvency  of  the 
system  for  the  foreseeable  future  with 
no  t>enef  it  reductions  in  current  social 
security  benefit  levels  and  no  Increases 
in  payroll  tax  rates  above  those  al- 
ready scheduled  in  the  law.  The  bill 
reaffirms  the  soundness  of  the  basic 
structure  of  social  security  by  making 
balanced  and  minimal  adjustments  to 
provide  Immediate  relief  from  the 
short-term  financing  problems  and  to 
restore  the  long-term  solvency  of  the 
program. 

First,  the  biU  would  expand  cover- 
age. Newly  hired  Federal  employees, 
the  President,  Vice  President,  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  the  Social  Security 
Commission,  and  employees  of  non- 
profit organizations  would  be  covered 
by  social  security.  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments would  no  longer  be  granted 
the  privilege  of  opting  out  of  the 
system.  To  deal  with  the  problem  that 
wiU  exist  as  long  as  coverage  is  not 
universal,  windfalls  will  be  eliminated 
for  people  who  earn  disproportionate- 
ly large  benefits  because  of  long  peri- 
ods in  noncovered  employment.  To 
moderate  the  impact  of  this  provision, 
the  bill  would  phase  in  the  windfall 
provision  and  provide  additional  guar- 
antees for  persons  with  long  periods  of 
covered  employment. 

Second,  the  annual  cost-of-living  ad- 
justment (COLA)  of  social  security 
benefits  and  supplemental  security 
income  pajmients  would  be  delayed  by 
6  months,  from  July  to  January.  To 
protect  the  needy  elderly  during  the 
transition  to  the  new  payment  sched- 
ule, the  maxlmimi  payment  under  the 
SSI  program  would  be  Increased  $20 
per  month— $30  for  couples.  This 
would  allow  the  income  of  all  SSI  re- 
cipients to  rise  by  $20  per  month  be- 
ginning in  July  even  though  his  or  her 
COLA  is  delayed. 


Third,  for  beneficiaries  with  high  in- 
comes, half  of  social  security  benefits 
would  be  included  in  taxable  Income. 
The  "notch"  resulting  under  the  Com- 
mission's recommendation  to  tax  one- 
half  of  benefits  for  persons  with  ad- 
Justed  gross  Income  of  $20,000  or  more 
was  eliminated  by  specifying  that  half 
of  social  security  benefits  be  added  to 
the  individual's  adjusted  gross  Income 
and  his  income  from  tax-exempt  obli- 
gations to  determine  whether  any  of 
his  benefits  will  be  subject  to  taxation. 
Coimtlng  adjusted  gross  Income,  tax- 
exempt  interest  and  half  of  social  se- 
curity benefits  in  this  manner  result  in 
thresholds  of  $25,000  for  an  individual 
and  $32,000  for  a  couple.  The  lesser  of 
one-half  of  social  security  benefits  or 
one-half  of  income  above  the  thresh- 
olds would  be  subject  to  income  taxes. 

Fourth,  part  of  the  payroll  tax  in- 
creases now  scheduled  by  law  would  be 
accelerated,  as  recommended  by  the 
National  Commission.  The  1985  in- 
crease in  the  tax  rate  would  take  place 
in  1984,  and  part  of  the  1990  hike 
would  take  place  in  1988.  A  direct 
credit  against  PICA  tax  would  exactly 
offset  the  increase  in  the  employee's 
tax  in  1984  so  that  the  acceleration  in 
the  rate  increase  originally  set  for 
1985  will  increase  trust  funds  receipts 
without  increasing  an  employee's  tax 
Uabillty. 

Fifth,  for  the  self-employed,  the  tax 
rate  on  self-employed  income  would  be 
increased  so  as  to  equalize  his  or  her 
contribution  to  the  social  security 
trust  funds  with  the  combined  contri- 
bution paid  by  workers  and  their  em- 
ployers. To  offset  partially  the  in- 
creased tax  burden,  the  bill  would  pro- 
vide a  tax  credit  against  self -employ- 
ment taxes  equal  to  2.9  iiercent  of 
income  in  1984,  2.5  percent  in  1985,  2.2 
percent  in  1986,  2.1  percent  for  1987 
through  1989,  and  2.3  percent  in  1990 
and  thereafter. 

Sixth,  the  bill  would  raise  the  age  at 
which  full  retirement  benefits  are  pay- 
able from  65  to  66,  by  1  month  a  year, 
between  2000  and  2012.  Early  retire- 
ment benefits  would  continue  to  be 
payable  at  62. 

Seventh,  H.R.  1900  would  gradually 
reduce  the  level  of  present  law  bene- 
fits payable  to  people  who  retire  after 
the  turn  of  the  century  by  about  5 
percent.  In  conjunction  with  the  rest 
of  the  bill's  provisions,  these  two 
changes  would  eliminate  the  long-term 
deficit  projected  by  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Social  Security  Reform. 

Eighth,  for  the  elderly  who  continue 
to  work  and  who  do  not  now  receive  an 
actuarially  fair  Increase  in  benefits 
when  they  delay  retirement,  the  de- 
layed retirement  credit  would  be  in- 
creased from  3  to  8  percent  a  year. 

Ninth,  to  further  eliminate  the  dis- 
incentive for  older  persons  who  wish 
to  continue  working,  the  bill  would 
gradually  phase  out  the  retirement 
earnings  test  for  people  65  and  older.  I 


have  long  supported  this  change  and 
mjplaud  its  inclusion  in  the  Senate 
bill. 

Tenth,  the  bill  also  Includes  several 
provisions  designed  to  address  a 
number  of  inequities  that  have  mostly 
affected  women.  Benefits  are  im- 
proved for  widows  and  widowers  and 
for  disabled  widows  and  widowers. 

Last,  the  social  security  amendments 
contain  fail-safe  and  stablUzer  provi- 
sions to  insure  that  the  social  security 
system  never  again  finds  itself  at  the 
brink  of  bankruptcy.  First,  to  stabilize 
the  system,  the  biU  Includes  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  National  Commis- 
sion to  trigger  a  new  method  of  index- 
ing benefits  if  reserves  are  critically 
low.  beginning  in  1988.  H.R.  1900  also 
includes  a  provision  that  requires  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices to  determine  whether  the  full 
amount  of  the  annual  cost-of-living  ad- 
justment (COLA)  can  be  paid  without 
reserves  falling  below  20  percent  of 
outgo.  If  reserves  would  fall  below 
that  amount,  the  Secretary  is  required 
Ito  announce  by  the  preceding  July  1 
the  amount  of  the  COLA  that  could  be 
provided  without  further  depleting  re- 
sales. Should  Congress  then  faU  to 
respond  by  providing  the  additional  fi- 
nancing necessary  to  keep  the  reserves 
from  falling,  the  lower  COLA  would 
then  go  into  effect  in  January.  The 
bill  directs  the  Secretary  to  adjust  the 
COLA  first  for  persons  with  monthly 
benefits  above  $250  to  protect  the  el- 
derly poor  who  receive  social  security 
benefits. 

To  further  bolster  the  trust  f imds  in 
the  event  of  adverse  economic  condi- 
tions, the  bill  includes  interfimd  bor- 
rowing among  the  three  social  security 
trust  funds.  Also,  when  trust  funds  are 
uiuible  to  pay  at  least  IVt  months  of 
benefits,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury would  be  required  to  transfer  to 
the  old  age  and  survivors  and  disabil- 
ity insurance  trust  funds  on  the  first 
day  of  the  month  the  full  amount  of 
payroll  tax  revenues  expected  to  be 
collected  during  the  month.  This  "nor- 
malizing" of  tax  transfers  would  pro- 
vide income  to  the  trust  fimds  at  the 
start  of  the  month  when  benefit  ex- 
penditures are  heavily  concentrated. 
Interest  would  be  charged  on  the 
excess  siuns  so  transferred.  Together 
these  provisions  will,  for  the  first  time, 
provide  the  safety  valve  necessary  to 
insure  the  continued  solvency  of  the 
social  security  system  during  the 
eighties  and  beyond. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said  l>efore,  this 
package  strikes  a  balance  which 
spreads  the  cost  of  a  sound  social  secu- 
rity system  among  all  of  us.  That  is 
why  I  opposed  a  number  of  amend- 
ments offered  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  to  make  major  changes  in  the 
bill. 

I  opposed  two  amendments  which 
would  have  made  reductions  in  the 
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COLA.  One  would  have  eliminated  the 
COLA  for  1MI3  rather  than  delay  it  6 
months.  The  other  would  have  had 
the  effect  of  cutting  next  year's 
COLA. 

I  also  voted  against  an  amendment 
to  raise  the  retirement  age  to  68. 
rather  than  66  in  the  committee  bill 
and  to  raise  the  early  retirement  age 
to  65.  The  committee  bill  preserves  the 
age  62  early  retirement  option.  I  op- 
posed this  amendment  for  two  rea- 
sons. First,  the  bill  contains  long-range 
reforms  that  will  meet  the  deficit  ex- 
pected in  the  next  century,  according 
to  the  best  economic  assumptions  we 
have.  Second,  splitting  the  long-run 
solution  between  raising  the  retire- 
ment age  and  reducing  replacement 
rates  treads  the  added  costs  of  fi- 
nancing the  projected  growth  in  bene- 
ficiary population  equitably  among 
those  who  will  be  beneficiaries  in  the 
21st  century.  This  In  my  view  is  a 
better  i4>proach  than  raising  the  early 
retirement  option  to  age  65  because  it 
would  place  the  heaviest  burden  on 
those  who  are  forced  into  early  retire- 
ment by  disability  or  Job  loss. 

All  three  of  £hese  amendments 
would  have  essentially  cut  benefits 
beyond  the  reforms  contained  in  this 
biD  and  beyond  those  needed  to  meet 
the  estimated  deficits  in  the  short- 
and  the  long-term.  They  went  beyond 
the  commitment  I  have  to  my  con- 
stituents to  support  measures  neces- 
sary to  put  the  system  baclc  on  firm  fi- 
nancial footing. 

This  brings  me  to  my  support  of  the 
Heinz  amendment  which  would  have 
removed    from    the    Federal    unified 
budget  the  old  age  and  survivors  insur- 
ance trust  fund  (OASI)  and  the  dis- 
ability insurance  (DI)  trust  fimd.  I 
agree  with  Senator  Hmiz  that  this 
measure  is  necessary  to  fully  restore 
confidence    in    the    social    security 
system,  to  guarantee  its  independence 
now  and  in  the  future  and  to  assure 
that  the  changes  made  here  today  are 
made  for  one  and  one  reason  only— to 
restore  fiscal  solvency  to  the  system  so 
that  benefits  can  continue  to  be  paid. 
There  should  be  no  fear  that  Congress 
will  "balance  the  budget  on  the  baclu 
of  the  elderly."  This  fear  is  height- 
ened every   year  during  the  annual 
debate  on  the  budget  resolution  when. 
because  the  social  security  trust  funds 
are  included  In  the  unified  budget,  we 
give  the  impression  that  the  flow  of 
beaief  Its  is  dependent  upon  the  health 
of  the  entire  Federal  budget.  This  is 
simply  not  true.  The  social  seciurity 
system  is  an  independent  one  which 
pays  benefits  with  the  contributions  it 
receives     from     worlcers.     Congress 
should  not  consider  changes  in  the 
social  security  system  beyond  those 
necessary  to  insure  that  it  can  meet  its 
own  commitments.  I  regret  that  the 
amendment  was  not  adopted  by  the 
full  Senate. 


Last,  Mr.  President,  I  voted  against 
an  amendment  to  delete  coverage  of 
new  Federal  workers,  which  was  de- 
feated by  a  vote  of  86  to  12. 1  opposed 
the  amendment  because  it  would  have 
eliminated  a  key  part  of  the  social  se- 
curity compromise  package,  creating  a 
short-term  deficit  of  $9.3  billion  and  a 
long-range  deficit  of  0.2  percent  of 
payroll  in  the  long  run,  rather  than 
the  modest  surplus  now  in  the  bill.  I 
could  not  support  the  amendment  be- 
cause it  would  have  unraveled  the 
pacluge. 

I  was,  however,  concerned  about  new 
Federal  workers  coming  into  the 
system  without  a  supplemental  pen- 
sion plan  which  was  recommended  by 
the  National  Commission  on  Social  Se- 
curity Reform.  For  that  reason.  I  sup- 
ported an  amendment  to  establish  a 
timetable  for  developing  a  supplemen- 
tal pension  plan  by  October  1,  1985. 
This  amendment  was  defeated  by  a 
majority  of  the  Senate,  and  coverage 
of  new  workers  was  subsequently  de- 
layed until  a  supplemental  pension 
plan  can  be  developed. 

On  balance.  Mr.  President,  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1983 
are  equitable  and  accomplish  the  very 
crucial  task  of  preserving  the  social  se- 
curity system.  I  support  this  biparti- 
san compromise  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  me  in  voting  for  it.  It  is 
a  vote  for  maintaining  the  flow  of  ben- 
efits to  today's  retirees  and  a  vote  for 
restoring  confidence  in  the  future  of 
the  system  for  generations  to  come. 
•  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
the  major  elements  of  the  social  secu- 
rity financing  package  are  widely 
Imown  and  have  been  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed and  analyzed.  This  comes  as 
little  surprise,  as  these  provisions  wUl 
affect  millions  of  Americans;  and  all  of 
us  find  things  to  like  and  dislike  about 
the  package.  I  would  like  at  this  time 
to  turn  to  several  features  of  the 
measure  which  I  like  very  much.  They 
are  not  well  known  due  to  their  more 
limited  impact,  but  they  can  be  enor- 
mously important  to  many  people- 
particularly  women. 

These  provisions  take  a  number  of 
positive  steps  toward  improving  the 
system  in  ways  which  are  helpful 
largely  to  women.  I  commend  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Social  Security 
Reform  and  the  Finance  Committee 
for  having  aciuiowledged  the  need  in 
this  area.  Although  these  are  small 
steps,  I  think  it  is  useful  to  draw  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  the  need 
for  improvement  and  to  the  role  of 
this  legislation  in  meeting  a  part  of  it. 
Discussion  of  the  treatment  of 
women  imder  social  security  quickly 
becomes  complex  because  the  Social 
Security  Act.  for  the  most  part,  is 
gender-neutral  on  Its  face.  In  fact,  the 
few  remaining  gender-based  distinc- 
tions in  the  law  are  eliminated  in  the 
House  version  of  H.R.  1900.  These  dis- 
tinctions   are    highly    technical    and 


many  have  already  been  effectively 
negated  as  a  result  of  court  actions. 

The  problems  that  many  women  ex- 
perience occur  because  the  assump- 
tions upon  which  the  act  Is  based  no 
longer  hold  true  in  an  increasing 
number  of  cases.  Social  security  is 
built  on  the  assumption  that  a  mar- 
ried couple  is  composed  of  a  breadwin- 
ning  husband  and  a  homemaker  wife. 
It  further  assumes  that  marriages  last 
a  lifetime  and  that  a  wife  will  outlive 
her  husband  by  only  a  few  years  at 
most.  These  logical  assiunptions  for 
the  late  thirties— when  fewer  than  20 
percent  of  married  women  worked  out- 
side the  home,  when  1  in  7  marriages 
ended  in  divorce,  and  when  life  expec- 
tancies between  men  and  women 
varied  little.  Today,  the  experiences  of 
more  and  more  women  fail  to  fit  the 
pattern  which  existed  in  the  thirties. 

What  we  now  see  is  a  diversity  of 
patterns,  each  raising  separate  Issues 
with  respect  to  social  security.  The 
most  useful  framework  for  examining 
the  changes  made  by  this  legislation  is 
to  look  at  its  treatment  of  women  as 
workers,  as  divorced  spouses,  and  as 
widows. 

WORKIKG  WOMXH 

Female  participation  in  the  paid 
work  force  has  increased  dramatically 
and  is  continuing  to  do  so.  From  the 
standpoint  of  social  security  coverage, 
this  trend  is  helpful  in  that  women  are 
increasingly  able  to  establish  inde- 
pendent entitlement  to  benefits.  How- 
ever, the  work  patterns  of  women  vary 
from  that  of  men  as  many  workingwo- 
men  drop  out  of  the  labor  force  for 
some  period  of  time  to  raise  young 
children.  These  nonworking  years  are 
counted  as  zero-earnings  years  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  average 
earnings  upon  which  social  security 
benefit  amoimts  are  based.  Ciurently. 
up  to  5  years  of  lowest  career  earnings 
are  dropped  before  this  calculation  is 
made— thereby  reducing  the  impact 
which  low  or  zero-earnings  have  in 
bringing  down  average  earnings  levels. 

The  legislation  reported  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  allows  up 
to  two  additional  "dropout"  years  for 
persons  who  leave  the  work  force  to 
care  for  a  child  under  the  age  of  3  in 
the  home.  A  worker  must  have  no 
earnings  during  the  year  in  order  to 
take  advantage  of  this  new  provision. 
This  change  will  have  the  effect  of  in- 
creasing the  social  seciulty  benefits  of 
women  who  interrupt  their  working 
careers  for  the  purpose  of  child  rear- 
ing, recognizing  the  growing  preva- 
lence of  this  pattern. 

DIVOKCKD  SPOUSSS 

The  incidence  of  divorce  has  in- 
creased-substantially  since  social  secu- 
rity was  first  enacted,  with  the  mar- 
riages of  1  In  3  women  age  26  to  40  ex- 
pected to  end  in  divorce.  Dissolution  of 
a  marriage  has  particularly  severe  con- 
sequences for  those  women  who  have 


spent  most  of  their  adult  lives  working 
in  the  home.  Without  recent  training 
Of  outside  woi^  force  experience, 
these  women  experience  serious  diffl- 
ctUty  in  finding  Jobs.  In  addition,  they 
have  little  time  in  which  to  build  inde- 
pendent eligibility  for  benefits.  The 
Social  Security  Act  does  recognize  this 
situation  through  provisions  which 
allow  a  divorced  spouse  to  receive  ben- 
efits based  upon  the  earnings  record  of 
a  former  spouse  if  the  marriage  lasted 
10  years  or  longer. 

Thus,  the  current  law  is  helpful,  but 
not  without  its  flaws.  Because  benefits 
made  available  to  the  divorced  spouse 
are  based  on  the  earnings  record  of 
the  former  spouse,  the  dependent 
spouse— generally  the  woman— cannot 
receive  any  benefits  until  the  working 
spouse  receives  benefits.  Take  the  situ- 
ation of  a  divorced  couple,  both  aged 
65.  The  former  wife  spent  most  of  her 
adult  life  as  a  homemaker  and,  at  age 
65.  is  no  longer  able  to  find  employ- 
ment. If  she  has  any  independent  enti- 
tlement to  social  security  benefits  at 
all,  it  is  extremely  small.  Should  her 
former  husband  choose  to  continue 
working  until  age  68  or  70,  she  would 
be  unable  to  receive  any  benefits  based 
on  his  record  until  that  time.  Altema^ 
tively,  he  may  retire  at  age  65  and  sub- 
sequently decide  to  return  to  work  at 
age  67.  If  his  earnings  are  high 
enough,  he  would  not  be  receiving 
benefits:  and  benefits  to  his  former 
wife  would  be  terminated  as  well. 

Although  such  situations  are  rare, 
they  do  impose  substantial  hardship 
and  uncertainty  upon  older  divorced 
women.  This  legislation  addresses  this 
problem  by  permitting  spouses  who 
have  been  divorced  for  at  least  2  years 
to  draw  benefits  at  age  62  if  the 
former  spouse  is  eligible  for  benefits- 
even  if  the  benefits  are  not  being  col- 
lected at  that  time. 

WIDOWS 

Approximately  75  percent  of  older 
men  are  married  and  living  with  their 
wives,  while  52  percent  of  older  women 
are  widows.  Currently.  59  percent  of 
individuals  65  and  older  are  women.  At 
the  oldest  ages,  women  outnumber 
men  2  to  1. 

Many  of  these  widows  have  been  de- 
pendent upon  their  husbands'  incomes 
and  long  years  of  widowhood  have 
often  exhausted  supplemental  re- 
sources. On  the  average,  total  death 
benefits  left  by  husbands  to  widows 
amount  to  $12,000  from  aU  sources.  It 
is  not  surprising  therefore  to  realize 
that  older  women  living  alone  are 
among  the  poorest  groups  in  our  socie- 
ty. 

Although  changes  in  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  alone  cannot  be  expected  to 
deal  with  all  these  serious  problems, 
the  legislation  under  consideration 
does  offer  assistance  to  certain  groups 
of  widows  and  widowers.  First,  the  bill 
provides  for  changes  in  the  method  of 
indexing  a  deceased  worker's  earnings 


for  purposes  of  determining  a  survivor 
benefit.  Under  the  measiu«,  these 
earnings  would  be  indexed  to  reflect 
economywide  wage  increases  up  to  the 
year  the  woiicer  would  have  reached 
age  60  or  2  years  before  the  stirvivor 
becomes  eligible  for  benefits— which- 
ever is  earlier.  This  change  would  pro- 
vide particular  assistance  to  survivors 
of  workers  who  die  long  before  their 
survivors  are  eligible  for  benefits.  In 
these  situations,  surviving  spouses  now 
receive  a  benefit  based  on  outdated 
wage  levels.  Under  the  bill,  benefits 
would  be  calculated  on  a  basis  that 
more  closely  reflects  current  wage 
levels. 

A  second  group  which  would  benefit 
from  this  biU  is  disabled  widows  and 
widowers.  In  general,  surviving 
spouses  are  first  eligible  to  receive 
benefits  at  age  60  at  an  actuarially  re- 
duced level  of  71.5  percent  of  the  de- 
ceased workers'  full  benefit  amount. 
However,  disabled  siu^vors  may  re- 
ceive benefits  lietween  the  ages  of  50 
to  59.  Benefit  amounts  are  also  actu- 
arially reduced,  so  that  an  individvud 
who  begins  receiving  benefits  at  age  SO 
receives  a  benefit  amount  equal  to  50 
percent  of  the  fuU  lienefit.  This  bene- 
fit level  is  quite  low— averaging  about 
$242  per  month— particularly  consider- 
ing that  the  recipient's  disability  pre- 
vents him  or  her  from  worldng.  This 
measure  provides  that  benefits  to  dis- 
abled widows  and  widowers  between 
the  ages  of  50  to  59  will  equal  71.5  per- 
cent of  the  workers'  benefit  amoimts— 
the  same  level  provided  survivors  who 
begin  receiving  benefits  at  age  60. 

Third,  earlier  today  the  Senate  ap- 
proved an  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Michigan,  Mr.  Icvnr, 
which  would  provide  transitional  as- 
sistance to  widows  between  the  ages  of 
55  and  59. 1  was  pleased  to  have  Joined 
in  cosponsoring  this  amendment, 
which  offers  support  at  a  critical  time 
in  the  lives  of  many  women  confront- 
ing widowhood.  Ciurently,  a  widow 
under  age  60  does  not  qualify  for 
social  security  benefits  unless  she  is 
disabled  or  is  caring  for  a  child  who  Is 
either  disabled  or  under  the  age  of  16. 
Consequently,  there  are  a  numtier  of 
women  who,  having  spent  most  of 
their  adult  years  as  homemakers,  are 
ill-prepared  for  the  paid  labor  force 
immediately  upon  the  deaths  of  their 
husljands.  The  amendment  would  pro- 
vide these  women  with  6  months  of 
transitional  benefits  to  permit  them 
sufficient  time  to  obtain  training  or  to 
seek  emplojrment.  These  benefits 
would  be  subject  to  the  social  security 
outside  earnings  limitation,  so  that 
they  would  not  be  provided  to  individ- 
uals who  do  receive  income  after  being 
widowed. 

One  final  feature  I  want  to  mention 
is  one  which  treats  benefit  eligibility 
upon  remarriage  in  a  consistent 
manner  for  all  types  of  beneficiaries. 
Currently,  surviving  spouses  may  re- 


marry after  age  60— the  Ume  at  which 
they  first  become  eligible  for  bene- 
fits—and continue  receiving  benefits. 
However,  benefits  for  disabled  surviv- 
ing spouses  and  disabled  divorced  sur- 
vivors are  teminated  if  the  individual 
ronarries  prior  to  age  60.  even  though 
they  may  first  become  eligible  for  ben- 
efits from  age  50  to  59.  Benefits  are  te- 
minated for  suviving  divorced  qjouses 
upon  remarriage  at  any  age. 

This  measure  eliminates  these  dis- 
tinctions, providing  that  remarriage 
after  the  date  of  first  eligibility  for 
benefits  will  not  result  in  the  termina- 
tion of  benefits. 

Obviously,  the  revisions  made  by  the 
legislation  fall  short  of  meeting  the 
broader  concerns  expressed  regarding 
the  treatment  of  women  under  social 
security.  For  example,  many  married 
women  who  have  worked  and  paid 
social  security  payroll  taxes  for  several 
years  have  expressed  deep  concern 
that  they  receive  no  more  in  benefits 
than  they  would  have  received  had 
they  never  contributed  to  the  system. 
The  earnings  sharing  approach,  allow- 
ing married  couples  to  combine  and 
divide  their  earnings  records  for  pur- 
poses of  establishing  social  security 
eligibility,  is  one  which  has  received 
considerable  attention  as  a  more  far- 
ranging  reform  of  the  system.  During 
earlier  consideration  of  this  measure, 
the  Senate  adopted  an  amendment  re- 
quiring the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  to  prepare  an  imple- 
mentation report  on  earnings  sharing. 
This  is  an  area  which  will  continue  to 
receive  attention.  I  am  pleased  that 
my  colleague  from  Td^nmia,  Mr.  Dolb, 
has  indicated  the  intentions  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  to  hold 
hearings  this  year  on  the  issue  of 
women  and  retirement  income. 

Again,  I  applaud  the  efforts  of  those 
who  have  worked  hard  on  behalf  of 
positive  improvements  in  the  sjrstem.* 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  cast  my  vote  in  support  of  this 
legislation  after  much  reflection  and 
despite  the  fact  that  I  have  grave  res- 
ervations about  many  of  Its  individual 
provisions. 

This  Is  a  compromise  biU,  arrived  at 
after  many  days  of  arduous  and  occa- 
sionally acrimonious  debate,  delibera- 
tion, and  negotiation.  Like  every  com- 
promise, it  contains  Its  share  of  bitter 
pills  to  swallow. 

I.  for  one,  am  especially  troubled 
that  this  legislation  will  raise  the  re- 
tirement age  to  66  in  the  next  century. 
Raising  the  retirement  age  will  mean 
real  hardship  for  many  older  Ameri- 
cans who  simply  cannot  continue  to 
work  until  age  66,  but  who  are  not  so 
totally  disabled  that  they  can  qualify 
for  disability  benefits  under  the  very 
stringent  disability  definition  in  cur- 
rent law.  This  provision  will  particu- 
larly hurt  blue  collar  workers,  those 
who  earn  their  living  by  working  with 
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their  hands.  Many  of  these  people  will 
be  foroed  to  retire  early  at  age  62.  and 
will  suffer  even  deeper  reductions  In 
their  benefits  as  a  penalty.  It  is  my 
fervent  h<n>e  that  Congress  wiU  recon- 
sider this  change  in  future  years,  and 
substitute  a  better  alternative  for 
meeting  the  long-term  deficit  facing 
the  sodal  security  system. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  provision  in  this 
bill  which  I  could  not  support,  were  it 
not  part  of  a  larger,  bipartisan  com- 
pranlse.  I  do  not  like  asking  older 
Americans  to  delay  their  cost-of-living 
increase,  or  to  pay  taxes  on  their 
social  security  benefits.  I  do  not  like 
■itking  self-emplojred  Americans  to 
contribute  a  greater  share  to  social  se- 
curity or  asUng  working  Americans 
and  their  employers  to  pay  social  secu- 
rity tax  increases  on  an  accelerated 
schedule.  I  wish  that  none  of  these 
provisions  were  part  of  this  legislation. 
Despite  these  serious  concerns.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  is  a  fair  and  reasonable 
package,  one  which  meets  the  test  of 
evenhandedness  and  balance  in  the 
sacrifice  it  asks  of  all  our  citizens  to 
make  the  social  security  system  whole 
again.  Under  this  bill,  all  those  who 
have  a  stake  in  social  security's 
future— the  116  million  Americans 
whose  taxes  support  the  system,  the 
36  million  beneficiaries  who  depend 
upon  social  security  for  their  liveli- 
hood, and  those  Federal  workers  and 
Members  of  Congress  not  now  a  part 
of  the  system— would  share  in  the 
burden  of  restoring  the  system  to  sol- 
vency. 

I  wish  that  it  were  not  necessary  to 
ask  that  these  sacrifices  be  made,  but 
what  is  at  stake  here  is  nothing  less 
than  the  very  future  of  our  most  im- 
portant and  enduring  social  program, 
a  sjrstem  which  touches  the  lives  of 
virtually  every  American.  Today,  that 
system  faces  a  financing  crisis  of  un- 
precedented magnitude,  as  well  as  a 
crisis  in  confidence  on  the  part  of  the 
American  people,  whose  faith  in  the 
system  has  been  deeply  shaken  by  the 
recurrent  crisis  surrounding  social  se- 
curity in  recent  years. 

We  must  act  decisively  to  end  this 
crisis  of  confidence.  We  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  all  of  those  who  worked 
so  hard  to  bring  this  compromise  bill 
before  us,  to  the  National  Commission 
on  Social  Security  Reform,  to  all  the 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate 
who  have  worked  to  improve  and  pass 
this  legl^atlon,  and  to  the  many  out- 
side Individuals  and  organizations  that 
have  contributed  to  its  development. 

In  passing  this  legislation,  we  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  restore  social  se- 
curity to  both  short-  and  long-term 
solvency.  In  voting  for  this  bill,  we 
send  a  clear  message  to  the  American 
people  that  this  Congress  has  the  po- 
litical will  to  keep  its  promises  to 
those  Americans  who  have  faithfully 
paid  into  social  security  in  the  expec- 


tation that  it  would  be  there  for  them 
when  they  retire. 

In  sum.  I  do  not  like  this  bill  and  I 
wish  that  the  problem  would  Just  go 
away.  But  when  faced  with  the  alter- 
native—bankruptcy of  the  social  secu- 
rity system— I  have  no  other  choice. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  comment 
on  this  critical  legislation  we  have 
been  considering  over  the  last  few 
days  designed  to  assure  the  financial 
integrity  of  the  social  security  system. 
The  social  security  system  has  been 
one  of  the  most  important  initiatives 
undertaken  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment during  this  century.  By  provid- 
ing a  guarantee  of  basic  retirement 
income  for  senior  Americans,  no 
longer  will  older  workers  have  to  fear 
retirement.  While  social  security  does 
not  provide,  nor  was  it  ever  intended 
to  provide,  a  full  retirement  pension,  it 
does  nevertheless  supply  a  basic 
income,  protected  against  inflation, 
for  retired  workers  and  their  families. 
This  is  not  welfare  or  Government 
charity.  Social  security  benefits  are 
based  on  contributions  made  by  work- 
ers and  their  employers  throughout 
their  working  career.  Congress  has  a 
solemn  obligation  to  assure  that  social 
security  remains  on  a  sound  financial 
footing,  and  that  is  the  reason  we  are 
acting  on  the  legislation  before  us 
today. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  believe  that 
the  recommendations  of  the  National 
Commission  of  Social  Security  Reform 
and  the  bill  before  us  today  are  a  re- 
markable achievement  in  compromise. 
The  burdens  resulting  from  the  pro- 
posals contained  in  this  legislation  fall 
upon  all  sectors  of  society  where  all 
have  been  asked  to  sacrifice.  Neverthe- 
less, I  have  strong  reservations  regard- 
ing several  of  the  proposals  included 
in  this  package.  We  voted  on  many 
amendments,  several  of  which  were 
designed  to  lessen  the  inequitable 
hardships  created  by  particular  provi- 
sions. The  Long  amendment  which  I 
strongly  supported,  was  adopted  and 
that  was  an  important  improvement. 

Mr.  President,  on  balance,  I  believe 
this  Is  the  best  possible  compromise 
that  can  be  achieved  at  this  time  with 
the  Reagan  administration  in  control 
of  the  executive  branch  of  Govern- 
ment. It  is  profoundly  in  the  national 
interest  that  we  deal  now  with  the  fi- 
nancial problems  facing  social  security 
growing  out  of  yeairs  of  major  reces- 
sion and  high  inflation.  It  is  essential 
that  the  social  security  system  be  kept 
solvent  and  strong  and  absolutely 
guaranteed  into  the  future  for  our 
workers,  retirees,  and  their  families. 
We  must  take  social  security  out  of 
the  line  of  attack  of  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration. This  package,  while  im- 
perfect, is  the  best  compromise  we  are 
able  to  achieve  at  this  time.  Perhaps 
we  can  msJce  other  positive  modifica- 
tions and  changes  in  the  future  when 


the  political  balance  of  power  again 
shifts  in  our  country.  For  now,  we 
have  succeeded  in  the  struggle  to  pre- 
vent the  major  cuts  in  benefits  origi- 
nally sought  by  the  Reagan  admlnia- 
tratlon.  That  is  a  major  accomplish- 
ment. 

I  did  not  cosponsor  this  legislation 
due  to  my  reservations  about  several 
aspects  of  the  package.  Mr  vote  for 
final  passage  does  not  withdraw  those 
reservations.  Further  beneficial 
changes  will  have  to  come  from  future 
fights  which  I  anticipate  and  intend  to 
help  lead. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  a  great  deal  of  respect  and  sincer- 
ity that  I  commend  my  collet\gues  for 
their  deliberations  and  hours  of  work 
represented  in  the  legislation  that  the 
Senate  has  been  considering  the  past  2 
weelcs.  The  members  of  the  Finance 
Committee  have  labored  very  hard  to 
bring  to  the  full  Senate  a  bill  which 
the  majority  could  accept. 

However,  after  serious  study  of  the 
provisions  in  the  measiu-e  l>efore  us 
and  participation  in  the  debate  on  the 
bill,  I  regret  to  say  that  I  caimot.  in 
good  conscience,  support  the  legisla- 
tion as  the  right  solution  for  returning 
solvency  to  the  social  security  system. 
In  short,  the  package  relies  too  heavi- 
ly on  tax  increases,  particularly  in  the 
short-range  period  between  1983  and 
1989,  with  badly  needed  structural 
changes  becoming  effective  much  too 
far  into  the  future. 

In  looking  at  the  provisions  of  S.  1, 
legislative  changes  have  been  proposed 
which  are  promised  to  bring  $168  bil- 
lion into  the  social  security  trust  fimd 
over  the  next  7  years.  The  breakdown 
of  how  much  of  the  shortfall  is  raised 
through  new  or  accelerated  tax  in- 
creases and  how  much  Is  a  result  of 
true  structiu^  reform  of  the  system  is 
as  follows: 

BUUon 

128 

40 


New  taxes - 

Structural  reform 

In  my  opinion,  this  3-to-l  ratio  is  un- 
acceptable as  reform.  It  Is  unaccept- 
able for  three  reasons.  First,  and  most 
obviously,  it  does  not  represent  a  bal- 
anced approach  to  the  short-range 
problem.  When  I  first  began  contribut- 
ing to  the  social  security  system,  taxes 
were  3  percent  on  $4,800,  today  it  is  6.7 
percent  on  $35,000  and  by  1990  it  will 
be  7.65  percent  on  $57,000.  Special 
groups,  such  as  employees,  the  self- 
employed,  the  business  community, 
nonprofit  organizations,  and  new  Gov- 
ernment employees  are  targeted  with 
particularly  onerous  tax  increases. 
That  is  an  enormous  tax  increase  for 
individuals  and  employees  alike  to 
make. 

Second,  the  $128  billion  tax  Increase 
in  this  measure  caimot  be  viewed  as 
separate  from  the  tax  increases  which 
are  already  scheduled  to  take  place  be- 
tween now  and  1990.  Even  without  the 


changes  proposed  under  this  bill, 
■odal  security  taxes  are  expected  to 
Increaae  from  $206  billion  in  1983  to 
over  $400  billion  in  1990.  Americans 
will  being  paying  double  the  social  se- 
curity taxes  they  now  pay  in  only  7 
years.  Surely  this  rapid  escalation  of 
taxes  should  be  adequate  current  reve- 
nue to  provide  ecoiK>mlc  protection  to 
our  elderly  without  adding  another 
$128  billion  in  tax  increases,  as  pro- 
posed by  this  measure.  When  all  of 
these  tax  increases  are  compared  to 
the  meager  40  billion  dollars'  worth  of 
structural  changes  in  this  bill,  the  ob- 
jections that  I  and  many  Americans 
will  have  to  this  legislation  become 
much  more  clearly  focused. 

Third,  and  finaUy.  this  ratio  of  tax 
increases  verses  structural  reforms 
should  be  objectionable  to  all  because 
of  what  history  has  taught  us  about 
the  taxing  approach  in  dealing  with 
short-falls  in  social  seciu-ity.  Only  6 
years  ago.  Congress  confronted  an 
ailing  social  security  system  and  se- 
lected tax  increases  as  the  least  pain- 
ful and  most  effective  prescription.  It 
was  hailed  as  the  final  cure-aU  for  gen- 
erations to  come.  Unfortunately,  we 
now  see  that  this  remedy  only  added 
to  the  already  oppressive  tax  burden 
of  our  country  and  didn't  keep  social 
security  solvent  for  even  the  duration 
of  a  decade.  Surely,  anyone  can  make 
a  mistake  once,  but  it  would  be  sheer 
folly  to  hold  out  this  same  no-answer 
to  Americans  with  the  promise  that  it 
wiU  bring  solvency  to  social  security 
when  it  so  obviously  failed  in  our  past. 
In  my  opinion,  there  is  too  much 
danger  that  we  will  be  back  again  per- 
haps in  another  6  years  or  less,  to  raise 
taxes  even  higher— all  because  Con- 
gress neglected  to  address  the  underly- 
ing causes  for  such  repeated  short- 
falls. 

In  addition  to  the  tax  increases,  my 
final  objection  to  the  bill  before  us  is 
that  it  establishes  a  dangerous  prece- 
dent of  resorting  to  the  use  of  general 
revenues  in  an  effort  to  shore  up 
social  security.  The  creation  of  one- 
time or  permanent  tax  credits  in  an 
effort  to  offset  the  increases  in  FICA 
taxes  aimed  at  workers  and  select 
groups  is  another  dead-end  approach 
in  trying  to  solve  the  problems  of  the 
social  security  system.  Basically,  we 
are  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul— only 
Peter  already  owes  about  $1  trillion  to 
the  Federal  Treasury  which  is  com- 
pounding at  the  rate  of  $200  billion 
per  year.  We  have  no  extra  resources 
from  which  to  bail  social  seciirity  out 
of  its  present  woes.  In  fact,  social  secu- 
rity was  never  intended  to  become  a 
borrower,  but  a  self-financing  insur- 
ance for  our  elderly  and  disabled.  We 
break  new  and  treacherous  ground 
and  do  a  great  disservice  to  those  who 
are  dependent  upon  the  program 
when  we  start  trying  to  help  social  se- 
curity out  by  dipping  into  nonexistent 
general  revenues. 


I  do  regret  that  changes  were  not 
adopted  to  keep  the  system  both  sol- 
vent and  affordable  for  persons  de- 
pendent on  social  security  and  for 
future  generations. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President, 
social  security  touches  the  lives  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans  every  day.  Some  36 
million  people,  includhig  172.000  in 
New  Mexico,  are  now  drawing  benefits 
and  another  116  million  are  paying 
into  the  system.  Citizens  of  all  ages 
have  a  stake  in  the  program.  Judging 
from  the  thousands  of  letters  and 
phone  calls  I  have  received  from  New 
Mexicans,  they  are  alarmed  about  its 
fate.  Because  we  carmot  risk  having 
social  security  for  the  first  time  in 
over  40  years  not  pay  out  checks 
promptly,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1983. 

EXTENT  OP  TAXATTOR 

This  bill  is  the  result  of  a  bipartisan 
compromise  involving  both  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Social  Security 
Reform,  the  Congress,  and  the  Presi- 
dent. As  such,  it  contains  elements 
which  many  of  us,  myself  included, 
would  not  support  if  they  were  not 
part  of  the  whole  compromise.  I  have 
had  two  reservations  about  the  legisla- 
tion now  before  us.  First,  I  am  con- 
cerned that  too  many  additional  taxes 
will  delay  economic  recovery  either  by 
adding  to  inflation  or  to  unemploy- 
ment levels.  This  economic  recovery 
has  to  be  our  No.  1  priority  because  it 
will  benefit  everyone,  both  workers 
and  those  retirees  drawing  social  secu- 
rity checks.  Because  of  the  heavy  reli- 
ance on  taxes  to  solve  the  short-term 
problem,  we  must  avoid  any  effort  to 
increase  them  futher.  I  am,  therefore, 
pleased  that  the  Senate  proposal  to 
solve  the  long-term  problem  offers 
only  a  1-year  increase  in  the  retire- 
ment age  plus  a  slight  reduction  in  the 
replacement  rate  formula— both  to  be 
phased  in  gradually  in  the  next  centu- 
ry. 

I  hope  that  we  can  persuade  the 
House  that  this  is  a  better  combina- 
tion. From  the  perspective  of  my  own 
State,  raising  the  retirement  age  by 
only  1  year  is  preferable  to  the 
House's  increase  to  age  67  since  the 
life  expectancy  of  some  of  my  consti- 
tutents  is  below  the  national  average. 
It  is,  however,  imperative  that  we  take 
action  now  to  reduce  the  long-term 
deficit.  Otherwise,  we  will  never  re- 
store the  confidence  that  younger 
workers  must  have  in  the  program. 

nfCLUSIOR  OP  PEDEKAL  WORKERS 

WhUe  the  process  of  considering  this 
legislation  has  allayed  the  fears  of 
many  Americans,  it  seems  to  have  pro- 
duced a  new  anxiety  in  another  seg- 
ment of  our  population.  I  am  referring 
to  the  Federal  civilian  and  postal 
workers.  The  confusion,  anxiety,  and 
resentment  among  their  ranks  cause 
my  second  concern  about  the  bill. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Senate  was 
able  to  address  my  concern  and  pro- 


vide that  new  Federal  workers  must  be 
covered  by  a  supplementary  pension 
plan  before  they  are  brought  under 
social  security. 

DeQ>lte  my  reservations  about  spe- 
cific parts  of  this  legislation.  I  have  de- 
cided that,  on  balance,  it  must  be  sup- 
ported. I  am  including  for  the  Rbooid 
a  synopsis  of  the  provisions  and  their 
budget  impact.  It  must  be  supiwrted 
to  insure  that  the  social  security 
system  does  not  run  dry  this  summer. 
The  bill  restores  social  security  to 
some  measure  of  stability  by  providing 
about  $165  billion  in  new  resources  be- 
tween 1983  and  1989.  It  closes  the 
long-term  funding  gi^)  in  the  retire- 
ment program.  It  introduces  major 
reform  in  the  medicare  hospital  insur- 
ance fund  by  offering  incentives  for 
these  institutions  to  be  cost-conscious. 
I  do  not  need  to  remind  my  colleagues 
about  the  severe  financial  problems  we 
face  in  the  near  future  in  medicare. 

Finally,  the  legislation  contains  ad-     • 
dltional   unemployment   benefits   for 
the  long-term  Jobless  which  are  crucial 
to  the  many  individuals  who  have  ex- 
hausted their  current  benefits.  With- 
/imt  swift  passage  of  this  legislation, 
hundreds   of   thousands   of   workers     . 
across  the  Nation  wiU  be  left  without 
any   unemployment   benefits.   In  my 
own  State  of  New  Mexico.  5.000  indi- 
viduals will  be  affected  Immediately.        '' 
In    simunary,    the    welfare    of    most 
Americans  is  affected  by  this  bill  and 
therefore.  I  must  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  synopsis  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  syn- 
opsis was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Social  Security  Act  Amerdmeiits  op  1983: 

SmatAHY  OP  Provisiors 
The  Senate  Finance  Committee-reported 
bill  would  correct  the  financial  problems  of 
the  social  security  retirement  trust  fund, 
provide  for  a  prospective  reimbursCTaent 
system  In  medicare,  extend  long-term  bene- 
fits for  the  unemployed,  and  provide  relief 
for  states  which  must  borrow  to  pay  regular 
state  unemployment  benefits. 

SOCIAL  SBCURTTT  (OASDI)  PROVISIORS 

Covemoe  of  newly-hired  federal  employ- 
ee*.—Extend  social  security  coverage  to  all 
new  federal  civilian  employees,  all  current 
members  of  Congress  and  the  President, 
and  all  employees  of  non-profit  agencies 
(new  federal  employees  would  be  brought 
under  social  sectulty  after  a  supplementary 
pension  plan  is  established;  non-profit  em- 
ployees would  be  covered  effective  January 
1984).  Prohibit  state  and  local  governments 
from  terminating  coverage  for  their  employ- 
ees. 

Eliminate  "v)indfaU"  benc/fta— Reduce 
social  security  benefits  for  recipients  who 
become  eligible  for  pensions  based  on  non- 
social  security  employment,  subject  to  cer- 
tain limitations. 

Six  month  COLA  delay.— Delay  the  cost- 
of-living  adjustment  by  six  months  from 
July  1983  to  January  1984  In  the  retirement 
and  disability  insurance  programs  and  the 
supplemental  security  Income  (SSI)  pro- 
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tnm.  Incrcaae  the  881  benefit  by  $30  for  In- 
dhrktaata  ind  IM  for  oouidee  to  mmrwiw«t48 
for  the  COLA  delay. 

AMivmcy  COLA  prot>i»tonj.-8cmle  b«* 
COLA  InereaMB  whoi  the  trust  fundi  are 
expected  to  dtp  below  a  30  percent  reeerve 
ratio,  oonttnue  to  decline,  and  Interfund 
iMMniwinf  |g  exhMisted.  Provide  for  COLAs 
equal  to  lower  of  wages  or  prices  if  the  trust 
fund  reaervcB  dip  below  a  20  percent  level  in 
19M  and  beyond,  with  a  "catch-up"  when 
the  reserves  exceed  S3  percent 

Mcrease  delayed  retirement  credit— 
Oradiially  Increase,  between  IMO  and  1995. 
the  delayed  retirement  credit  from  3  per- 
ooit  to  8  pocent  per  year. 

tnereaae  tocial  eecurlty  retirement  age.— 
Gradually  raise  the  social  security  retire- 
ment age  to  66  by  the  year  2013.  beginning 
with  those  who  attain  age  63  in  3000.  Early 
retirement  benefits  would  continue  to  be 
available  at  age  63  for  workers  and  spouses. 
but  the  benefit  reduction  factors  woiUd  be 
larger. 

Long-range  bentfU  change.— Reduce  ini- 
tial benefit  levels  by  about  5  percent  after 
the  year  3000  by  decreasing  the  percentage 
factors  In  the  benefit  formula. 

Kliminate  retirement  earnings  teat- 
Gradually  phase  out.  between  1990  and 
1994.  the  retirement  earnings  test  for  people 
68  and  older. 

OiiUrcare  dropout  ireort.— Allow  two 
yeaiB  to  be  dropped  out  of  the  formula  for 
computing  social  security  benefits  for  per- 
sons who  leave  the  workforce  to  care  for 
children  under  age  3  at  home. 

Tax  social  security  benefits.— Subject 
social  security  benefits  to  income  tax  based 
on  thresholds  of  $35,000  for  single  taxpay- 
ers and  $32,000  for  married  taxpayers.  To 
determine  these  thresholds,  one-half  of 
social  security  benefits  and  all  tax-free 
income  would  be  added  to  adjusted  gross 
Income.  For  taxpayers  over  the  threshold. 
the  lesser  of  one-half  of  social  security  bene- 
fits or  one-half  of  the  excess  combined 
taicome  over  the  threshold  amount  would  be 
subject  to  income  tax.  Transfer  the  reve- 
nues to  the  trust  fund. 

Increase  FICA  foiea— Revise  the  OASDI 
tax  schedule  so  that  the  1985  rate  would  be 
moved  to  1984,  the  1985-87  rate  would 
r^naln  as  scheduled,  part  of  the  1990  rate 
would  be  moved  to  1988,  and  the  rate  for 
1990  and  beyond  would  remain  unchanged. 
For  1984,  a  refundable  tax  credit  would  be 
provided  for  employees  equal  to  the  in- 
crease In  the  employee  taxes.  The  credit 
would  be  allowed  against  1984  employee 
PICA  taxes  rather  than  against  income  tax. 
Self-employed  tax  increase.— Increase  the 
BOdal  security  and  medicare  tax  rate  for  the 
■elf-employed  to  equal  the  rate  paid  by  em- 
ployers and  employees.  Provide  a  tax  credit 
equal  to  about  15  percent  of  the  combined 
social  security  tax  rate. 

JfiUtory  transfer  credit— Require  the 
Treasury  to  pay  social  security  in  fiscal  year 
1983  for  free  social  security  credits  extended 
in  the  past  to  members  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices. Require  the  Treasury  to  credit  the 
social  security  trust  funds  with  uncashed 
benefit  checks. 

BeaOocate  OASDI  tax  rote.— Reallocate 
the  OASDI  tax  so  that  both  the  OASI  and 
DI  trust  funds  will  have  about  the  same  re- 
serve ratios. 

Kxtend  interfund  ftofrotoinfli.— Authorize, 
through  1987,  Interfund  borrowing  between 
the  OASI,  DL  and  HI  trust  funds,  with  pro- 
tections provided  for  each  fund. 

Women's  e<tuity  protfisiona— Provide  for 
several  changes  in  the  way  women  are  treat- 
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ed  under  social  security.  These  would  affect 
divorced  and  surviving  spouses,  and  disabled 
widows. 

Alien  6etK/lta— Eliminate  benefits  to  alien 
workers  who  Uve  abroad,  except  for  certain 
aliens  who  would  receive  back  their  contri- 
butions plus  interest.  Also,  prohibit  social 
security  benefits  to  aliens  who  have  worked 
illegally  in  this  country. 

Miscellaneous  prT>vi«iorM.— Eliminate  ben- 
efits to  felons:  modify  trust  fund  Investment 
procedures:  add  two  public  members  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees:  normalize  tax  transfers: 
expand  the  social  security  wage  base  to  in- 
clude certain  deferred  compensation:  and 
provide  that  local  governments  shall  direct- 
ly deposit  social  security  taxes  to  the  U.8. 
Treasury  rather  than  to  the  SUte  govern- 
ment. 

MXDICAHX  (HI  Aim  SMI)  PROVISIOMS 

Prospective  poyment— Establish  a  pro- 
spective payment  system  for  hospitals 
which  would  set  a  specific  payment  for  each 
of  467  diagnoses. 

DOay  in  Part  B  Premiixwi.— Delay  the  in- 
crease in  the  Part  B  (medical  insurance) 
premltmi  from  July  1,  1983.  to  January  1, 
1984,  to  make  it  consistent  with  the  delay  in 
the  social  security  cost-of-living  adjustment. 

Increase  the  tax  on  the  self-employed.—la- 
crease  the  hospital  insurance  tax  paid  by 
the  self-employed  to  the  combined  employ- 
er-employee rate  of  2.6  percent  of  covered 
wages. 

Cover  employees  of  non-profit  institu- 
tions.—CooBisVent  with  the  extension  of 
coverage  in  OASDI,  require  medicare  cover- 
age of  employees  of  non-profit  institutions. 

MUxtary  wage  credits.— Reimburse  the 
hospital  insurance  trust  fund  for  liabilities 
incurred  as  a  result  of  providing  credit 
toward  medicare  coverage  based  on  pre- 1957 
military  service. 

UMEMPLOTlfEIfT  COMPBWSATION  PROVISIONS 

Long-term  ben«/ite.— Extend  and  restruc- 
ture the  program  of  benefits  for  the  long- 
term  unemployed  (FSC)  which  expires  at 
the  end  of  March  1983.  Basic  FSC  benefite 
of  up  to  14  weeks  would  be  available  be- 
tween April  1  and  September  30,  1983,  de- 
pending on  a  state's  insured  unemployment 
rate  (New  Mexico  would  receive  10  weeks  of 
benefits,  compared  to  14  weeks  under  the 
current  program).  Additional  FSC  benefite 
of  up  to  8  weeks  would  be  available  to  work- 
ers who  have  already  exhausted  all  benefite 
(New  Mexico  would  receive  4  weeks  of  bene- 
fite, compared  to  none  under  current  law). 
Unemployed  workers  receiving  benefite 
when  the  program  ends  on  September  30, 
1983,  could  continue  to  receive  one-half  of 
the  remaining  benefite. 

Interent  on  toana— Provide  relief  to 
states  which  owe  interest  on  loans  from  the 
federal  government  made  to  pay  regular 
state  unemployment  benefite.  Make  the  in- 
terest provision  permanent,  but  allow  states 
to  defer  Interest  paymente  and  pay  a  dis- 
counted interest  rate  if  the  state  takes  steps 
to  ensure  the  solvency  of  the  state's  unem- 
ployment program. 

Mr.  OLENN.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
result  of  the  work  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Social  Security 
Reform  and  the  prompt  consideration 
of  the  Commission's  proposals  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  we  are 
today  acting  on  H.R.  1900.  the  Social 
Security  Act  Amendments  of  1983.  All 
Americans  have  an  interest  in  this  leg- 


islation, for  social  security— in  one  way 
or  another— affects  us  all. 

The  Commission  faced  a  difficult 
challenge.  The  President  proposed  its 
creation  only  months  after  the  end  of 
a  bitter  and  prolonged  fight  regarding 
the  administration's  early  proposals  to 
cut  social  security  benefits  by  $88  bil- 
lion over  5  years.  That  May  1981  plan 
would  have  immediately  and  perma- 
nently made  deep  cuts  in  social  securi- 
ty retirement  and  disability  benefits. 
It  was  met  with  widespread  outrage 
and  protest  from  the  public  and  the 
Congress.  Several  months  later,  after 
the  President  withdrew  his  social  secu- 
rity plan  and  Indicated  his  intention  to 
separate  social  security  from  the  poli- 
tics of  reducing  the  Federal  budget,  he 
established  the  National  Commission 
on  Social  Security  Reform. 

The  National  Commission  on  Social 
Security  Reform  recognized  that  the 
retirement  trust  fimd— the  largest  of 
the  social  security  program— faces  two 
separate  financing  problems.  The  first, 
between  now  and  1990.  is  largely  the 
product  of  severe  economic  troubles.  It 
began  with  an  outburst  of  inflation 
when  the  OPEC  cartel  began  flexing 
its  muscle  and  the  historic  trend  of 
wage  growth  exceeding  price  increases 
reversed  itself.  It  has  been  exacerbat- 
ed by  historically  high  real  interest 
rates  coupled  with  little  economic 
growth  and  an  imemployment  rate  ri- 
valing the  days  of  the  Great  Depres- 
sion. 

The  Commission  said  that  the  retire- 
ment trust  fimd  would  begin  building 
substantial  reserves  in  the  1990's  and 
would  be  unlikely  to  experience  cash 
flow  difficulties  again  until  sometime 
after  the  year  2010,  a  little  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  away.  This  is 
the  time  when  the  demographics  of 
our  society  are  expected  to  substan- 
tiaUy  change  as  the  "baby  boom"  gen- 
eration retires. 

I  regret  that  we  have  lost  so  much 
time  in  deliberating  the  solvency  needs 
of  the  social  security  system.  The  refi- 
nancing plan  currently  before  the 
Senate  bears  little  resembltoce  to  the 
plan  originaUy  proposed  by  President 
Reagan  in  the  spring  of  1981.  This 
complicated  legislation  has  been 
brought  before  the  Congress  with  lim- 
ited time  for  consideration,  for  the 
need  for  action  is  real  and  urgent.  Bor- 
rowing authority  among  social  securi- 
ty's three  trust  funds  has  expired,  and 
the  savings  called  for  by  the  National 
Commission  on  Social  Security 
Reform  cannot  be  fully  realized  with- 
out relatively  quick  enactment  of  leg- 
islation to  implement  its  plan. 

The  second  compelling  factor  guid- 
ing our  consideration  of  this  legisla- 
tion today  is  the  issue  of  fairness.  Fair- 
ness must  be  the  fimdamental  princi- 
ple of  any  legislation  that  alters  o\u 
Nation's  social  security  system.  That 
characteristic  is  essential  in  preserving 


the  integrity  upon  which  the  social  se- 
curity program  has  been  built. 

The  National  Commission  on  Social 
Security  Reform  worited  very  hard  to 
produce  a  balanced  and  fair  package. 
C<Mnmi8sion  monbers  deserve  consid- 
erable recognition  for  their  efforts. 
The  bill  presently  before  the  Senate 
reflects  the  Commission's  recommen- 
dations. About  two-thirds  of  the  bill's 
solvency  provisions  were  reported 
unanimously  from  the  Commission; 
the  remainder  in  large  part  was  sup- 
ported by  a  majority  of  its  members. 

Like  others.  I  want  to  see  the  eiuu^ 
ment  of  a  balanced  plan  of  social  secu- 
rity changes  which  will  restore  public 
confidence  in  the  system  without  un- 
fairly burdening  either  retirees  de- 
pendent on  their  benefits  or  our  Na- 
tion's business  and  labor  force  already 
hard  hit  by  an  economic  downturn  and 
high  unemployment.  Any  changes  in 
the  social  security  system  must  be 
made  with  a  view  toward  maintaining 
this  public  trust  between  our  people 
and  our  Government. 

The  Commission's  refinancing  plan 
contains  proposals  which  I  could  not 
support  individually.  Its  enactment 
will  mean  larger  tax  increases  for  the 
self-employed  than  for  others.  Our 
farmers  and  small  businessmen  are  es- 
sential to  our  economic  well-being. 
The  Congress  has  modified  the  Com- 
mission's proposal  to  include  an 
income  tax  credit  for  these  workers, 
but  it  will  only  partially  offset  the 
amount  of  the  tax  increase.  We  have 
amended  the  bill  to  provide  some  as- 
sistance to  small  businesses  and  expect 
to  be  passing  legislation  to  provide 
relief  to  our  Nation's  farmers.  Howev- 
er, as  our  economy  begins  to  approach 
recovery  the  impact  of  the  increased 
taxation  concerns  me.  We  may  have  to 
reexamine  this  taxation  down  the 
road. 

In  the  future,  the  plan  will  place 
new  Federal  employees  under  social 
security.  We  have  a  commitment  to 
provide  present  and  future  Federal  re- 
tirees with  benefits  they  have  earned 
and  they  deserve.  The  Congress  must 
continue  insuring  financing  for  the 
present  civil  service  retirement  pro- 
gram and  enact  a  responsible  plan  for 
new  workers  entering  govenunent 
service. 

The  bill  will  delay  this  year's  cost-of- 
living  adjustment  for  beneficiaries  by 
6  months.  Subsequent  COLA'S  may  be 
reduced,  absent  congressional  action, 
if  the  economy  falls  to  recover  sjid 
trust  fund  reserves  fall.  Additionally, 
the  plan  will  provide  for  the  partial 
taxation  of  benefits  for  a  small  per- 
centage of  social  security  recipients. 

We  can  only  have  guarded  faith  in 
our  ability  to  foresee  America's  future 
75  years  from  now.  Using  the  75-year 
actuarial  projections  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration,  the  bill  before 
the  Senate  would  meet  social  securi- 
ty's long-term  financing  needs  in  the 


3l8t  century.  Two-thirds  of  the  bill's 
actuarial  savings  would  come  from 
proposals  that  the  Commlasion  recom- 
mended unanimously,  largely  to  meet 
the  immediate  financing  needs  of  the 
program. 

The  other  combination  of  propos- 
als—while supported  by  many  Com- 
mission members,  but  not  part  of  the 
bipartisan  refinancing  package— were 
endorsed  by  the  Finance  Committee 
specifically  to  meet  the  projected  long- 
term  problem.  Under  the  first  provi- 
sion, after  the  year  2000,  social  securi- 
ty benefits  would  be  slightly  lower,  5.3 
percent,  in  relation  to  preretirement 
earnings  than  under  current  law.  This 
change  in  the  replacement  rate  would 
still  allow  for  real  increases  in  future 
benefits.  Improvements  in  oiu-  stand- 
Eu-d  of  living  are  carried  through  to  re- 
tirement years  by  wage-indexing  in 
the  benefit  formula. 

The  second  provision  would  phase  in 
a  1-year  increase  in  the  social  security 
retirement  age  for  full  benefits  by  1 
month  yearly,  after  the  year  2000. 
While  early  retirement  benefits  would 
continue  to  be  available  at  age  62  for 
workers  and  spouses  and  at  age  60  for 
widows  and  widowers,  the  actuarial  re- 
duction would  be  larger  than  imder 
current  law.  The  age  for  medicare  eli- 
gibility would  also  rise  with  the  retire- 
ment age  for  full  benefits. 

The  retirement  age  proposal  as- 
sumes workers  will  have  the  health 
and  ability  to  work  and  that  employ- 
ment will  be  available  for  those  who 
seek  it.  While  we  generally  speak  of 
age  65  as  being  the  normal  retirement 
age  for  social  security,  more  than  half 
of  today's  workers  are  retiring  before 
that  age.  Analysis  by  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  has  shown  that  a  large 
majority  of  those  people  leaving  the 
work  force  before  age  65  are  doing  so 
for  health  reasons  or  because  they 
cannot  find  a  Job. 

For  many  workers  presently  seeking 
early  retirement  benefits  it  is  not  a 
"voluntary"  choice.  Ill  health,  longer 
periods  of  unemployment,  obsolescent 
skills,  and  age  discrimination  push 
them  into  retirement.  This  Is  why  the 
public  was  outraged  by  President  Rea- 
gan's 1981  proposal  to  slash  early  re- 
tirement benefits  by  40  percent  for 
Americans  approaching  age  62.  The 
early  retirement  penalties  of  the  bill 
being  considered  by  the  Senate  do  not 
approach  those  endorsed  previously  by 
the  administration,  but  the  Congress 
will  not  be  acting  responsibly  if  it 
raises  the  retirement  age  in  isolation. 

Certain  older  workers  will  simply  be 
unable  to  continue  working,  particu- 
larly those  in  physically  demanding 
Jobs  or  those  with  problems.  We  must 
provide  a  safety  net  for  this  segment 
of  the  labor  force.  These  workers  are 
often  the  most  dependent  on  s(x:ial  se- 
curity retirement  protection  and  their 
benefits    are    generally    lower    than 


thoae  of  other  woi^ers.  Senator  Bbad- 
LKT  offered  an  amendment  earlier, 
which  I  coeponsored.  to  establish  such 
a  safety  net. 

For  older  woriters  in  better  health 
and  In  less  physically  demanding  types 
of  work,  reducing  benefits  for  early  re- 
tirement may  not  produce  the  intend- 
ed consequences  of  workers  ranaining 
in  the  labor  force  longer.  The  bUl  does 
provide  some  incentives  for  continuing 
employment,  including  the  elimination 
of  the  earnings  test  and  additional 
credits  for  delayed  retirement.  Howev- 
er, unless  existing  disincentives  are 
remedied,  a  change  in  the  retirement 
age  may  simply  add  a  source  of  stress 
to  older  individuals  who  might  want  to 
continue  worltlng  but  are  plagued  by 
lengthy  unemployment,  age  discrim- 
ination, outdated  Job  sldlls.  and  rela- 
tively poorer  health. 

As  ranking  Democratic  member  of 
the  Special  Committee  on  Aging,  I  will 
be  woridng  to  see  that  emplojrment 
problems  unique  to  the  older  worker 
are  addressed.  The  goal  of  increasing 
employment  among  this  segment  of 
our  society  will  grow  in  importance  as 
the  composition  of  our  population 
changes.  Beyond  the  issue  of  social  se- 
curity solvency,  as  the  percentage  of 
older  Americans  increases  relative  to 
younger  workers,  we  will  need  the  val- 
uable himian  resources  that  older 
workers  can  provide  even  more  so  than 
we  do  today. 

The  bill  does  include  some  impor- 
tant equity  provisions  designed  to  ben- 
efit women.  It  recognizes  the  value  of 
a  homemaker  to  our  society  by  allow- 
ing individuals  who  leave  the  labor 
force  to  care  for  a  child  under  the  age 
of  3  to  drop  up  to  2  years  of  earnings 
in  computing  their  wage  history.  Addi- 
tionally, as  recommended  by  the  Na- 
tional Commission,  benefit  protection 
would  be  improved  for  surviving,  di- 
vorced, and  disabled  spouses. 

In  the  near  future,  we  must  further 
reform  social  security  so  that  the  ben- 
efit structure  is  more  reflective  of 
marriage  as  an  equal  partnership.  The 
legislation  requires  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  pre- 
pare a  report  by  the  end  of  the  year 
on  specific  ways  to  implement  an  earn- 
ings sharing  concept  for  the  social  se- 
curity program.  We  need  to  take 
action  soon,  for  poverty  among  the 
aged  has  l>ecome  a  women's  issue. 
Older  women  represent  the  fastest 
growing  poverty  group  in  America.  We 
must  start  now  to  change  oiu'  retire- 
ment system  so  that  younger  women 
will  not  face  the  same  economic  hard- 
ship so  many  elderly  women  today  and 
in  the  past  have  had  to  endure. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  legislation 
presently  before  the  Senate  will  ade- 
quately meet  the  social  security  sys- 
tem's financing  needs  through  the 
year  1990,  without  imposing  undue 
hardship  on  any  one  group.  In  some 
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put.  this  wiU  depoid  on  our  ability  to 
revitalize  our  economy.  In  the  first 
year  of  the  Reagan  Presidency,  the 
Congreasional  Budget  Office  estimated 
that  the  social  security  system  could 
meet  its  short-teim  cash-flow  prob- 
lems by  Interf  und  borrowing  authority 
among  the  three  trust  funds.  The 
CBO  estimate  was  based  upon  econom- 
ic assumptions  more  pessimistic  than 
those  upon  which  the  administration's 
own  taz-cutttaig  and  defense-spending 
plans  were  premised.  As  we  reexamine 
the  financing  needs  of  the  social  secu- 
rity system,  perhaps  It  Is  only  appro- 
priate to  review  these  costly  programs 
as  welL 

The  National  Commission  on  Social 
Security  Reform  unanimously  agreed 
that  the  Congress,  in  considering  fi- 
nancing options,  should  not  alter  the 
fundamental  structure  of  the  social  se- 
curity system  or  undermine  its  fimda- 
mental  principles.  The  Commission  de- 
termined that  one  of  the  best  ways  to 
uphold  this  commitment  was  to  spread 
the  financing  sacrifice  around  so  that 
the  burden  of  keeping  the  system  sol- 
vent would  not  be  unduly  borne  by 
one  group.  Just  as  social  security  em- 
bodies a  compact  between  generations, 
the  biU  requires  that  these  genera- 
tions share  in  the  cost  of  keeping  the 
system  working. 

Despite  concerns  regsu-ding  the  Com- 
mission's refinancing  package,  I  will 
support  it.  I  am  aware  that  some  be- 
lieve the  agreement  places  too  much 
of  the  financing  burden  on  business 
and  workers,  and  that  elderly  citizens 
have  not  been  asked  to  sacrifice 
enough.  To  this  argument,  I  can  only 
say  that  our  Nation  has  a  compact 
with  our  aged  to  maintoin  their  social 
security  benefits.  Social  security  Is  the 
primary  source  of  retirement  income 
for  a  majority  of  recipients,  and  for 
many  it  Is  the  sole  source  of  support  to 
keep  pace  with  the  cost  of  food,  shel- 
ter and  medical  care.  The  average 
social  security  beneficiary  now  re- 
ceives i4)proximately  $5,000  annually, 
barely  above  the  poverty  level.  I  do 
not  believe  that  we  can  ask  people  Uke 
this  to  sacrifice  beyond  what  this 
reform  plan  requires  of  them. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  in  support  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Amendments  of  1983,  legislation 
that  Is  vital  to  the  financial  solvency 
of  the  social  security  system  and  all 
who  depend  on  it  for  retirement  secu- 
rity. 

The  members  of  the  Bipartisan  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Social  Security 
Reform,  appointed  by  President 
Reagan  in  December  1981,  deserve 
commendation  for  the  Job  they  have 
done  in  bringing  to  Congress  the  pack- 
age of  recommendations  which  forms 
the  core  of  this  bill.  I  also  wish  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  distingxiished  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Fbiance  Committee,  Bob 
DoLi,  to  the  brilliant  and  articulate 
chairman  of  the  Social  Security  Sub- 


committee, Bnx  AsMSTBONO,  to  the 
distinguished  ranking  members  of  the 
Finance  Committee  and  the  Social  Se- 
curity Subcommittee.  Senators  Long 
and  MoYNiHAH.  respectively.  I  also 
commend  the  other  distingxilshed 
members  of  the  Finance  Committee  of 
both  parties  who  have  diligently  pur- 
sued the  common  objective  of  restor- 
ing financial  health  to  the  social  secu- 
rity system,  both  in  the  immediate 
future  and  in  decades  to  come. 

Because  the  individual  features  of 
this  bUl  have  been  described  in  detail 
in  the  Finance  Committee  report  and 
in  the  opening  statement  of  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill.  Senator  Douc.  I  shall 
not  reiterate  them  here.  Instead,  I 
wish  to  briefly  comment  on  the  back- 
ground, necessity  for,  and  objectives  of 
this  virtually  important  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  not  perfect. 
In  my  opinion.  Indeed,  it  probably 
does  not  satisfy  any  single  Senator  or 
Member  of  Congress.  It  is  a  fragile 
package  whose  whole  Is  strengthened 
by  its  somewhat  imperfect  parts  which 
require  some  reasonable  sacrifice  by 
retiree,  wage  earner,  and  wage  payer 
alike.  My  fervent  hope  is  that  this  leg- 
islation adequately  addresses,  as  it  is 
represented  to  do,  both  the  short  and 
long  term  financial  needs  of  the  social 
security  old  age,  survivor  and  depend- 
ents insurance  (OASDI)  program,  for 
that  is  our  legislative  task  and  re- 
sponsibility  in  this  endeavor. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  first  instance, 
this  biU  must  effectively  address  the 
concerns  of  the  millions  of  older 
Americans  who  presently  look  to  social 
security  for  part  or  aU  of  their  retire- 
ment income.  Some  36  million  retired 
Americans,  survivors  of  insured  per- 
sons, and  insured  dependents  count  on 
social  security  for  part  or  aU  of  their 
income.  These  older  Americans, 
widows  and  widowers,  and  dependents 
are  fearful  that  the  imminent  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  trust  fund  will  cause  an 
interruption  of  their  checks  unless 
corrective  action  is  promptly  taken. 
For  those  presently  receiving  social  se- 
curity, this  bill  provides  the  necessary 
assurance  that  their  benefits  will  con- 
tinue and,  beyond  this,  that  there  will 
be  no  reduction  in  the  current  level  of 
benefits. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  bill  is 
eminently  fair  and  responsible  to 
present  recipients  of  social  security. 
The  only  sacrifices  asked  of  this 
group,  many  of  whom  depend  on  social 
security  for  their  very  survival,  are, 
first,  a  6-month  delay  in  the  next 
scheduled  cost-of-living  adjustment 
(COLA)  from  July  1,  1983  to  January 
1,  1984,  with  benefits  to  be  increased 
for  inflation  annually  thereafter  at 
the  beginning  of  each  calendar  year. 
Second,  the  bill  Incorporates  a  "fail- 
safe" mechanism  beginning  the  latter 
part  of  this  decade  to  insure  that  ben- 
efits are  not  Increased  disproportion- 
ately to  Increases  in  wages  and  the  ex- 


pected growth  in  trust  fund  receipts 
through  increased  PICA  taxes.  This 
latter  provision  is  designed  to  prevent 
another  solvency  crisis  in  the  OASDI 
trust  fund  in  the  event  of  either  an 
imexpected  resurgence  in  inflation  or 
a  future  recession.  Third,  the  bill  will 
make  subject  to  the  Federal  income 
tax  up  to  one-half  of  social  security 
benefits  for  the  more  affluent  social 
security  recipients,  with  those  reve- 
nues earmarked  for  the  social  security 
trust  fund. 

In  addition  to  reassuring  those  now 
dependent  on  social  security,  this  bill 
should  calm  the  fears  of  those  still  in 
the  labor  force  who  are  within  a  few 
years  of  retirement.  Many  persons 
who  are  in  their  fifties  or  early  sixties 
have  been  worried  about  possible 
bankruptcy  of  the  OASDI  system, 
which  they  have  supported  through 
PICA  taxes  throughout  their  working 
lives.  They  also  fear  that  there  wiU  be 
either  an  abrupt  reduction  in  retire- 
ment benefits  or  an  abrupt  increase  in 
retirement  age.  The  Bipartisan  Social 
Security  Commission,  as  well  as  the 
Congress,  have  been  understanding  of 
these  concerns  in  crafting  a  bill  that 
will  not  impose  sudden  changes  on 
those  who  do  not  have  sufficient  time 
to  alter  their  retirement  income  plan- 
ning prior  to  their  expected  eligibility 
for  social  security  retirement  benefits. 
Those  for  whom  retirement  is  Just 
aroimd  the  comer  can  take  comfort  in 
knowing  that  this  bill  maintains  their 
expected  level  of  benefits  and  will 
allow  them  to  retire  at  the  age  for 
which  they  have  planned. 

Fhially,  Mr.  President,  this  legisla- 
tion should  calm  the  skepticism 
among  yoimger  participants  in  the 
work  force  and  provide  reassurance  to 
them  that  the  social  security  system 
will  remain  financially  solvent  into  the 
next  century  when  they  can  expect  to 
receive  a  return  in  benefits  for  their 
years  of  wage  tax  contributions.  I  have 
received  numerous  communications 
from  younger  workers  asking  why 
they  should  pay  higher  and  higher 
taxes  to  support  a  retirement  system 
which  may  not  be  sufficiently  solvent 
to  even  return  their  Investment  to 
them  upon  retirement,  much  less 
guarantee  them  the  lifetime  supple- 
mental source  of  retirement  income 
which  their  forced  participation  in  the 
social  security  system  entitles  them 
and  their  families. 

Mr.  President,  I  certainly  under- 
stand these  concerns  among  yoimg, 
and  even  middle-aged,  employees  and 
employers  alike.  That  is  why  It  is  so  vi- 
tally important  that  this  legislation  re- 
store the  social  seciurity  system  to  ac- 
tuarial soundness  for  the  longer  term, 
as  well  as  meet  the  more  immediate 
needs.  The  best  actuarial  estimates 
that  can  be  obtained  at  this  time 
project  that  this  legislation  wUl  ac- 
complish these  goals.  While  I  have  res- 


ervations about  the  heightened  PICA 
tax  burden  inDoaed  under  this  bOl.  it 
is  clear  that  some  acceleration  of  al- 
ready scheduled  tax  increases  is  both  a 
political  and  a  financial  necessity  to 
achieve  enactment  of  this  package  and 
restore  solvency  to  the  trust  fund. 

As  we  move  forward  with  this  essen- 
tial leglslaUon,  Mr.  President,  it  is  im- 
portant that  Congress  recoinize  and 
emphasize  the  purpose  and  limits  of 
the  social  security  program.  Social  se- 
curity was  intended  to  be,  at  best,  only 
a  supplemental  retirement  income 
source.  Congress  must  resist  the  temp- 
tation to  add  new  benefits  or  expand 
existing  benefits  beyond  levels  which 
can  be  afforded  by  those  who  support 
the  system  through  employment 
taxes. 

Similarly,  it  would  be  unwise  and  ir- 
responsible for  Congress  to  make 
social  security  into  another  welfare 
program,  as  some  wish  to  do,  by  de- 
stroying its  nature  as  an  earned  enti- 
tlement. As  we  Imow,  social  security 
benefits  are  paid  to  those  who  have 
earned  them  througli  tax  contribu- 
tions, rather  than  being  allocated 
based  solely  on  need.  Several  of  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  edge  toward  a 
needs-based  welfare  program,  a  tend- 
ency which  I  feel  is  iU-advised.  Again, 
however,  this  legislation  must  be 
taken  together  as  a  pacluge,  and  on 
balance,  I  have  concluded  that  the 
package  is  necessary  and  worthy  of 
support. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  espe- 
cially take  note  of  two  provisions  of 
this  bill  which  I  believe  are  meritori- 
ous and  needed.  First,  the  bill  will 
phase-out,  by  1994.  the  so-called  earn- 
ings test,  which  limits  the  amount 
which  social  security  retirees  under 
age  70  can  earn  from  continued  em- 
ployment without  suffering  a  reduc- 
tion in  their  social  security  checks. 
Consistent  with  my  view  of  social  secu- 
rity as  an  earned  benefit,  and  also 
with  my  belief  that  our  Crovemment 
policies  should  not  discourage  from 
working  those  who,  regardless  of  age, 
are  willing  and  able  to  do  so,  I  believe 
elimination  of  the  earnings  test  is  long 
overdue.  As  one  who  has  for  a  numlier 
of  years  either  sponsored  or  cospon- 
sored  legislation  to  do  away  with  this 
limitation  on  earned  income  for  older 
Americans  receiving  social  security,  I 
only  regret  that  the  phaseout  does  not 
occur  sooner. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  strongly  ap- 
prove of  the  provision  in  this  bill 
which  limits  social  secmlty  benefits 
for  aliens  to  the  amount  of  their  PICA 
tax  contributions  plus  interest.  This 
concept  is  similar  to  that  of  a  bill  I 
have  cosponsored  with  Senator  Lugab. 
It  has  been  strengthened  by  adoption 
of  the  Nickles  amendment,  which  I 
also  cosponsored.  The  social  security 
system  is  simply  not  rich  enough  to 
provide  overly  generous  benefits  to 
those  who  have  entered  this  country 


illegally,  or  who  only  worked  here  for 
a  period  of  time  before  returning  to 
their  home  abroad. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  the  State  took 
care  of  several  potential  problem  areas 
relating  to  those  who  receive  deferred 
compensation  through  adoption  of  the 
Bentsen  amendment,  which  I  cospon- 
sored. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  reiterate  my  support  for  this  legis- 
lation, which  is  the  product  of  much 
hard  work  and  compromise.  The  social 
security  program  simply  must  be  re- 
stored to  a  sound  financial  condition, 
which  makes  prompt  passage  of  this 
biU  absolutely  necessary.  That  goal  of 
financial  solvency  must  be  accom- 
plished in  a  way  that  is  fair  and  rea- 
sonable to  both  those  who  are  sup- 
porting the  social  security  system 
through  taxes  and  those  who  are  re- 
ceiving social  security  benefits  that 
have  been  earned.  I  l>elieve  this  legis- 
lation satisfies  these  fundamental  cri- 
teria of  fairness  and  reasonableness, 
and  I  hope  it  will  be  enacted. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
speak  concerning  final  passage  of  H.R. 
1900,  the  social  seciulty  reform  bill.  I 
voted  in  favor  of  this  measure,  but  I 
would  like  my  colleagues  and  the 
people  of  my  State  to  know  the  reser- 
vations that  I  had  concerning  the  bill, 
and  the  reasons  which  overctune  my 
reservations  and  convinced  me  to  vote 
for  this  bill. 

There  is  no  doubt,  Bfr.  President, 
that  the  social  security  trust  funds 
will  be  in  deep  trouble  in  a  short  time 
unless  the  present  law  is  changed. 
There  is  no  one  that  disputes  the 
enormity  of  the  deficit  that  faces 
social  security  in  this  decade  under 
present  law:  £]xpenditures  will  exceed 
revenues  in  this  decade  by  $150  to 
$200  billion.  And  there  is  no  one  that 
disputes  that  social  security  law  must 
be  changed  now,  this  year,  in  order  to 
prevent  that  deficit  from  taking  place 
in  a  system  that  is  designed  to  be  self- 
sufficient. 

The  National  Commission  on  Social 
Security  Reform  worked  long  and 
hard  to  arrive  at  a  pacluge  of  changes 
for  the  social  security  sjrstem.  Muiy  of 
the  changes  proposed  by  the  Commis- 
sion or  adopted  by  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  however,  detract  rather 
than  add  to  the  fundamental  fairness 
that  should  be  the  hallmark  of  this 
bilL 

There  are  three  elements  of  this  bill 
that  deeply  disturb  me.  One  element  is 
the  6-month  delay  in  the  cost-of-living 
adjustment.  A  delay  of  6  months  in 
this  annual  adjustment  for  inflation 
may  seem  minor,  but  for  the  65  per- 
cent of  social  security  recipients  who 
rely  on  their  benefits  as  their  primary 
source  of  income,  it  works  as  a  cut  in 
income.  The  4-percent  increase  in  in- 
flation we  have  seen  in  the  past  ye&r 
means  a  4-percent  cut  in  benefits  for 
the  retired,  unless  their  benefits  are 


adjusted.  Asking  many  recipients  to 
wait  for  another  6  months  for  their 
cost-of-living  adjustment  is  asking 
them  to  continue  surviving  with  leas 
and  less  money  for  food,  for  heat,  and 
for  rent. 

Another  element  of  this  bill  that  I 
find  distivbing  is  the  incliision  of  new 
Federal  workers.  The  future  of  the 
civil  service  retirement  system  is  a  cru- 
cial factor  in  the  fairness  of  this  bill 
toward  Federal  employees,  yet  the 
future  of  civil  service  retirement  has 
been  left  entirely  unclear.  This  uncer- 
tainty, coupled  with  the  administra- 
tion's proposals  for  major  changes  in 
civil  service  retirement,  place  an  ex- 
traordinary burden  on  Federal  em- 
ployees. Taken  as  a  whole,  these  pro- 
posals clearly  threatoi  the  future  of 
the  civil  service  retirement  system. 
That  would  be  a  tragic  loss,  not  only 
to  Government  workers,  but  also  to 
the  public  which  depends  on  qualified 
Federal  workers  for  essential  services. 

The  third  element  which  concerns 
me  is  the  combination  of  reduced  ben- 
efits and  a  higher  retirement  age  that 
would  take  place  after  the  year  2000. 
At  the  same  time  that  we  would 
reduce  benefits  for  our  younger  work- 
ers, we  propose  to  raise  payroll  taxes 
for  them.  Such  a  triple  blow  to  today's 
workers  seems  unduly  harsh. 

Despite  these  reservations,  Mr. 
President,  I  have  voted  in  favor  of  pas- 
sage of  this  bill.  I  have  done  so  be- 
cause of  my  larger  concern  that  the 
social  security  ss^stem.  the  basic  bridge 
l>etween  Government  and  retirees, 
cannot  wait  for  another  compromise 
bill  which  could  be  months  or  years  in 
the  maldng.  The  expected  failure  of 
the  National  Commission  on  Social  Se- 
curity Reform,  and  the  last-minute 
saving  of  its  mission  by  the  hard  nego- 
tiations and  compromises  by  Commis- 
sion members,  demonstrate  the  fragili- 
ty and  difficulty  of  compromise  on  so 
sensitive  a  problem.  I  believe  that  the 
compromise  package  worked  out  by 
the  National  Commission  and  reflect- 
ed in  the  House  bill  and  in  the  Senate 
bill  l)ef ore  us  offers  the  best  possibility 
for  saving  social  security  benefits  that 
we  have. 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  delajring  the 
COLA.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  including 
Federal  workers  within  social  security 
without  agreement  on  a  supplemental 
civil  service  retirement  system,  and  I 
am  not  in  favor  of  raising  the  retire- 
ment age  while  lowering  benefits  and 
raising  taxes.  I  am  in  favor  of  a  solu- 
tion to  the  social  security  crisis  which 
can  be  agreed  on  by  Democrats  and 
Republicans,  liberals  and  conserv- 
atives, and  I  think  that  the  bill  before 
us  offers  us  the  best,  and  the  only,  so- 
lution in  sight.  As  much  as  there  are 
elements  with  which  I  very  much  dis- 
agree, there  are  other  elements  strong- 
ly opposed  by  Senators  with  different 
points  of  view.  A  bill  which  no  one  is 
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haivy  with,  yet  most  Senators  can 
aooept.  is  a  rare  and  valuable  means  to 
resolve  a  comidez  and  emotional  prob- 
lem. I  have  therefore  voted  in  favor  of 
the  social  security  bill,  and  I  wlU  work 
in  the  future  with  my  constituents  and 
my  coUeacues  to  soften  and  change 
the  elonents  which  need  improve- 
ment. 

BaoixQiom 
•  Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  inflation 
in  the  health  care  industry  has  contin- 
ued to  rise  at  double  digit  levels  even 
though  the  Consumer  Price  Index  rose 
only  3.9  percent  in  1982.  This  has  had 
espedally  grave  implications  for  the 
Pederal  budget  as  medicare  spending 
has  risen  an  average  of  19.2  percent 
over  each  of  the  last  4  years. 

Clearly.  Mr.  President,  something 
must  be  done  to  curb  health  care  infla- 
tion. In  this  q>irit.  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  has  pro- 
posed a  sjrstem  in  which  hospitals 
would  be  reimbursed  by  medicare  ac- 
cording to  a  series  of  diagnostic  relat- 
ed groups  (DRO's);  467  classifications 
of  diagnoses  would  be  established,  and 
hospitals  would  receive  a  flat  rate  for 
whatever  particiilar  ailment  has 
brought  a  patient  to  the  hospital.  Re- 
imbursement levels  for  the  various  di- 
agnoses would  be  set  on  a  regional 
basis,  depending  upon  health  care  cost 
patterns  and  hospital  utilization  rates 
within  that  region.  The  House  has  al- 
ready approved  one  version  of  this 
proposal  providing  for  nine  regions, 
and  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
has  approved  a  version  providing  for 
four  regions. 

There  is.  however,  a  problem.  Mr. 
President.  While  I  believe  the  DRO 
system  should  be  given  a  chance  to 
prove  itself,  I  am  afraid  the  regions 
provided  for  in  the  House  bill,  and  to  a 
greater  extent  those  provided  for  in 
the  Senate  bill,  would  have  unintend- 
ed effects  on  urban  hospitals  in  vari- 
ous States,  especially  in  the  Middle  At- 
lantic area. 

For  example,  Mr.  President,  take  the 
cases  of  Delaware  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Under  the  House  bill,  Dela- 
ware and  Washington  D.C.  have  been 
placed  in  the  South  Atlantic  region, 
together  with  States  such  as  Georgia 
and  South  Carolina.  The  Senate  ver- 
sion goes  even  further,  adding  States 
such  as  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and 
Oklahoma  to  the  region  including 
Delaware  and  Washington  D.C. 

Clearly,  Mr.  President,  the  State  of 
Delaware  and  the  District  of  Colimibia 
have  little  in  common  with  these 
States.  Just  as  clearly,  Ifr.  President, 
these  two  Jurisdictions  have  much 
more  in  common  with  States  in  the 
Northeastern  region. 

I  am  not  planning  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  address  this  problem, 
Mr.  President.  I  do  hope,  however, 
that  the  conferees  who  will  meet  to 
Iron  out  differences  in  the  House  and 
Senate  versions  of  this  legislation  will 


give  this  problem  special  consider- 
ation. If  I  may  offer  a  stiggestion.  Iti. 
president.  I  hope  the  conferees  will 
consider  crafting  language  in  the  con- 
ference report  so  as  to  aUow  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  to 
take  into  account  regional  differences 
and  give  him  or  her  the  authority  to 
make  such  adjustments  in  the  regional 
structure  as  may  be  necessary  to 
Insure  equitable  treatment  of  all 
States  under  the  DRO  legislation.* 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
caU  the  roll. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Could  I  inquire  why 
we  are  waiting? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Before  we  go  to  third 
reading,  I  have  a  commitment  that  all 
Senators  have  had  an  ample  opportu- 
nity to  present  amendments.  There  is 
one  additional  Member  on  this  side 
who  may  have  an  amendment,  but  I 
am  not  sure  of  that.  It  is  the  tradition- 
al role  of  the  leadership  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  to  protect  their  Members. 

Mr.  D'AMATO  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  wish  to  prolong  the  ses- 
sion. I  was  going  to  rise  to  offer  an 
amendment  because  I  feel  very  strong- 
ly that  what  we  did  in  accepting  the 
provision  which  includes  income  from 
municipal  bonds  when  calculating 
taxes  to  be  paid  on  the  portion  of 
social  security  above  the  threshold  ig- 
nores the  damage  that  provision  will 
do. 

The  results  will  be  devastating  to 
the  finances  of  already  hard-pressed 
local  municipalities. 

There  are  some  people  who  wlD  put 
that  aside  because  they  want  to  create 
the  perception  of  equity,  the  percep- 
tion of  fairness.  So  while  I  will  not 
offer  my  amendment,  I  want  you  to 
know,  Btr.  President,  I  feel  quite 
strongly,  and  would  like  to  take  Just  3 
minutes  to  touch  on  the  facts. 

The  Finance  Committee  says  that 
that  revenue  provision  does  not  actual- 
ly place  a  tax  on  bond  interest  income. 
But  it  does,  in  essence,  use  the  income 
from  previoxisly  tax-exempt  municipal 
bonds  in  the  calculation  of  this  tax.  It 
will  raise  $5  million  over  7  years.  That 
is  what  it  is  going  to  raise.  And  it  is 
going  to  play  havoc  with  the  financial 
markets  for  State  and  local  bonds. 

Local  governments  are  going  to  have 
to  raise  money  to  pay  higher  interest 
rates,  and  those  taxes  are  going  to  be 
raised  by  increases  in  sales  and  real 
property  taxes. 


Of  course,  the  magnitude  of  the  neg- 
ative impact  of  this  provision  on  the 
municipal  bond  market  will  be  a  seri- 
ous one.  The  questions  of  this  decision 
to  Mat  tax-exempt  interest  to  calculate 
tax  increases  will  raise  in  the  minds  of 
bond-market  buyers  is  something  that 
is  very  important. 

I  have  spoken  to  three  municipal  fi- 
nance officers  within  the  past  20  min- 
utes. 

Bob  Odell.  city  treasurer  of  the  city 
of  Los  Angeles,  indicated  to  me  that  it 
will  cost  Los  Angeles  a  minimum  of  25 
iHttis  points.  That  minimum  means 
that  it  will  cost  the  city  of  Los  Angeles 
$1  million  every  year. 

We  should  be  proud  of  ourselves  be- 
cause we  have  raised  $5  million  over  7 
years,  less  than  $1  million  per  year. 

Let  me  go  further.  David  Shimun. 
commissioner  of  finances  of  one 
county,  Westchester  County,  N.Y., 
said  that  tills  would  increase  the  cost 
of  borrowing  for  taxpayers,  citizens  of 
one  coimty.  Westchester,  by  $300,000 
annually.  But,  after  all.  we  have  cre- 
ated the  perception  of  equity,  the  per- 
ception of  fairness.  The  act  that  it 
only  enhances  revenues  by  raising  less 
than  $1  million  a  year,  but  will  cost 
the  taxpayers,  the  villages,  the  towns, 
the  States,  and  the  coimties  anywhere 
from  $240  million  up;  we  put  that 
aside. 

Finally,  I  spoke  with  the  president- 
elect of  the  Municipal  Finance  Asso- 
ciation, Mr.  Karl  White,  who  is  also 
the  director  of  finances  for  the  city  of 
San  Antonio.  Let  me  tell  you  what  he 
said. 

He  said  that  this  is  going  to  cost  the 
city  of  San  Antonio  a  minimum  next 
year  of  $5  million.  But  we  can  be 
proud  because  we  can  say  to  the 
people  that  we  have  created  an  aster- 
isk? Maybe  $5  million  over  7  years,  less 
administrative  costs. 

Nationally,  the  Finance  Committee 
says  less  than  $1  million  a  year,  but 
local  governments  will  pay  at  least 
$240  million  a  year. 

I  will  not  send  that  amendment  to 
the  desk.  If  we  go  home,  if  we  can 
leave  this  as  it  is.  fine,  but  I  do  not 
want  it  to  be  said  that,  "D'Amato  pro- 
longed this."  He  prolonged  it  by  3  min- 
utes. Now,  you  go  home  and  tell  the 
cities,  the  counties,  the  villages,  the 
towns,  and  the  States  that  we  cost 
them  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
more  by  not  striking  this  provision. 

Let  me  read  to  you  a  letter  I  Just  re- 
ceived from  the  Municipal  Finance  Of- 
ficers Association.  It  says: 

The  Municipal  Finance  Officers  Auocla- 
tlon  estlmstes  the  effect  of  Including  Inter- 
est on  formerly  totally  tax-exempt  munici- 
pal bonds  will  produce  annual  Increased 
costs  to  States  and  Kovemments  totaling 
$700  million. 

I  told  you  the  bottom  estimate  was 
$240  million.  But  let  us  keep  this  pro- 
vision in  because  it  causes  a  percep- 


Uon.  it  is  the  asterisk  in  this  biU  which 
produces  a  perception  of  fairness. 

We  should  be  proud  of  ourselves. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President 
•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
not  a  complicated  issue.  If  you  can  cut 
through  aU  the  mathematical  calcula- 
tions and  threats  of  constitutional 
crises,  you  come  down  to  an  Issue  of 
simple  fairness. 

Congress  is  about  to  require  that  in- 
dividuals earning  income  in  excess  of 
$25.000— $32,000  for  couples— pay 
income  tax  on  a  portion  of  their  social 
security.  That  is  already  in  this  bill. 

Also  in  this  bill  is  a  requirement  that 
all  income  be  taken  into  consideration 
when  calculating  the  $25,000  thresh- 
old—not Just  taxable  income  such  as 
wages  and  pensions,  but  tax-exempt 
interest  income  from  investments  in 
municipal  and  State  government 
bonds. 

The  purpose  of  this  provision  is  to 
preserve  fairness  and  equity  in  the 
law.  It  will  help  prevent  individuals 
from  avoiding  tax  on  their  social  secu- 
rity benefits  simply  because  they  have 
the  flexibility  to  shift  their  assets  into 
tax-exempt  securities. 

If  we  do  not  preserve  the  bill  the 
way  it  is,  it  will  be  possible  for  people 
earning  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars in  tax-free  income  to  also  avoid 
the  new  tax  on  one-half  of  social  secu- 
rity benefits,  while  most  other  retirees 
receiving  pensions  will  have  to  pay  the 
tax. 

If  we  had  adopted  the  Long  amend- 
ment a  few  hours  ago,  we  would  be 
creating  a  brandnew  Incentive  for 
people  to  invest  in  tax-exempts.  I  do 
not  think  we  want  to  go  down  this 
road,  especially  when  we  realize  it 
leads  to  inequity  and  unfairness 
among  social  security  recipients. 

The  social  security  bill  before  us 
does  not  in  any  way  affect  the  tax 
statxis  of  municipal  bonds.  That  is  a 
phony  argument.  It  does,  however, 
affect  the  taxation  of  social  security 
Iieneflts  which  we  aU  want  to  lie  im- 
plemented as  fairly  as  po^ble. 

Also,  this  biU  will  not  affect  the  mu- 
nicipal tmnd  market.  It  is  strange  to 
hear  the  critics  claim,  on  one  hand, 
that  this  provision  in  the  biU  raises  no 
revenue  for  the  Treasury,  so  why 
bother.  And  on  the  other  hand,  that 
we  are  going  to  dramatically  upset  the 
municipal  bond  market  costiiig  State 
and  local  governments  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  in  higher  borrowing 
costs.  Which  is  it?  One  cannot  have  it 
both  ways. 

The  truth  is,  there  will  be  no  effect 
on  the  bond  market  because  this  is  in 
no  way,  shape,  or  form  a  tax  on  tax- 
exempt  bonds. 

The  truth  is.  this  provision  in  the 
bill  is  there  for  simple  fairness.  It  re- 
quires that  all  income  be  considered 
when  determining  the  $25,000  thresh- 
old at  which  point  a  portion  of  social 
security  benefits  becomes  taxable. 


The  Senate  has  made  a  wise  decision 
in  retaining  this  provision.* 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  further  amendments? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  we 
adopt  the  committee  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amend- 
ed. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  If 
there  are  no  further  amendments,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute, as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendments  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  biU  to  be  read  a 
third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  a  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  l)een  ordered  and  the 
clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  caUed  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  ACaryland  (Mr.  Ma- 
THiAS),  is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Mathias),  would  vote  "yes". 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cbjm- 
STON)  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollimgs),  are  necessari- 
ly absent. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
Ijer  wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  88. 
nays  9,  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  53  Leg.] 
YEAS-88 


NAT8-0 


Abdnor 

Qlenn 

HurkowBkl 

Andrews 

Ooldwater 

Nunn 

Aimatrong 

Oorton 

Packwood 

Baker 

Oraisley 

PeU 

B«ucus 

Hart 

Percy 

Bentaen 

Hatfield 

Preaaler 

Btden 

Hawkins 

Proxmire 

Btnsunsn 

Hecht 

Pryor 

Boren 

Heins 

Quayle 

BoMhwitz 

Huddleston 

Randolph 

Brmdley 

Humphrey 

Riegle 

Bumpers 

Inouye 

Roth 

Burdick 

Jackson 

Rudman 

Byrd 

Jepaen 

Sarbanes 

Ctuifee 

Kasaebaum 

Sasaer 

Chiles 

Kasten 

Simpson 

Cochran 

Kennedy 

Specter 

Cohen 

Lautenberg 

Stafford 

D'Amato 

lAzalt 

Stennis 

Danforth 

Leahy 

Stevens 

DeCondnl 

Levin 

Thurmond 

Denton 

Long 

Tower 

Dixon 

Lugar 

Trible 

Dodd 

Matnmaga 

Taongas 

Dole 

Matting 

WaUop 

Domenlci 

McClure 

Warner 

Durenberger 

Melcher 

Weicker 

Eagleton 

Metsenbaum 

Wilson 

Exon 

MitcheU 

Ford 

lloynihan 

Gam 
Hatch 


Cranston 


Jirtmston 


meklM 
ZofliMkr 


NOTVOTIHO-a 
BoUlncs 


So  the  bill  (HH.  1900)  as  amended 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  E>OLK  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  Mil 
passed. 

BCr.  RIEOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its  amend- 
ments and  request  a  conference  with 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  thereon,  and  that 
the  Chair  be  authorized  to  i4>point  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Jepsdt)  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  Daittorth.  Mr. 
Chatce,  Mr.  Heihz,  Mr.  Lohg,  Mr. 
Bemtsbh.  and  Mi.  Motkihah  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  has  argued  quite 
eloquently  in  favor  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  Senator  Long,  and  defeated 
earlier  today,  that  would  have  ex- 
cluded tax-exempt  income  from  the 
preliminary  determination  of  the  tax- 
ability of  benefits.  The  Senator  sug- 
gests that  rejecting  the  Long  amend- 
ment will  result  in  higher  costs  for 
bond  issuers.  As  my  statement  earlier 
today  Indicated,  this  could  be  true, 
only  if  one  assumes  that  the  starting 
point  for  such  a  calculation  of  in- 
creased costs  is  not  the  reality  of  cur- 
rent law,  but  a  hypothetical  law, 
where  the  Long  amendment,  and  the 
bill  we  are  debating  tonight  were  in 
effect. 

In  fact,  in  relation  to  current  law,  S. 
1  will  actually  reduce  costs  for  bond 
issues,  because  it  will  create  a  small  in- 
centive to  invest  in  tax-exempt  bonds 
that  does  not  exist  today.  The  Senator 
from  New  York  would  prefer  the  cre- 
ation of  a  larger  Incentive,  but  there  is 
no  basis  to  the  suggestion  that  the  en- 
actment of  S.  1  will  actually  worsen 
the  position  of  bond  issues. 

I  thank  my  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Loho)  for 
his  assistance  in  moving  this  legisla- 
tion through  the  Finance  Committee 
and  on  the  floor.  I  also  want  to  thank 
the  distinguished  Senators  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Moynihaw),  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Hsmz),  and  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Armstrong).  These  Members 
served  on  the  National  Commission, 
whose  work  provided  the  key  to  suc- 
cessful enactment  of  legislation  to  deal 
with  the  urgent  financing  problems  of 
social  sectirity.  Without  the  assistance 
of  these  Memtters,  and  of  the  others 
who  served  on  the  National  Commis- 
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sku).  we  would  not  have  passed  this 
bOL 

There  Is  no  doubt  about  It,  this  Is  a 
major  lectslaUve  achievement  It  took 
a  concerted  effort  on  the  part  of  many 
hard-worktog.  dedicated  people  to  read 
the  agreement  that  formed  the  basis 
of  8.  1  and  BLR.  1900.  The  leadership 
of  President  Reagan  and  Speaker 
Olieill.  as  well  as  our  distinguished 
majoii^  leader.  Senator  Baker,  was  of 
course  crucial  to  our  success.  But  I  be- 
lieve I  may  be  forgiven  If  I  specially 
mention  Senators  Mothihah.  Hxnrz. 
and  ARMsntOHQ,  because  they  served 
both  on  the  National  Commission  and 
the  Finance  Committee  as  well  as  here 
on  the  floor.  Each  of  them  had  a 
major  impact  on  this  agreement,  and 
they  were  there  from  the  beginning. 
Whatever  disagreements  we  may  have 
had.  I  congratulate  them  for  their 
hard  woric  and  dedication. 

BCr.  President,  I  also  want  to  extend 
special  thanks  to  my  staff  and  the 
staff  of  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  the  Joint  committee  staff,  the 
staff  of  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration, and  many  many  individuals  in 
other  agencies  who  helped  us  to  pilt 
this  package  together. 

Most  of  all,  I  thank  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader  for 
helping  us  and  keeping  us  moving  and, 
finally,  for  the  successful  passage  of 
this  landmark  legislation. 

We  will  go  to  conference  tomorrow 
morning  at  8:30.  It  is  our  hope  that  we 
will  complete  the  conference  by  midaf- 
temoon.  I  should  think  that  with  the 
overwhelming  vote  of  88  to  9  in  favor 
of  the  legislation,  we  might  be  able  to 
move  rather  quickly  on  the  conference 
report.     

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  first,  let 
me  say  to  every  Senator  that  I  am 
grateful  for  their  cooperation  and  \m- 
derstandlng  in  the  difficult  matter  of 
moving  this  complex  piece  of  legisla- 
tion through  the  Senate  in  a  relatively 
brief  time. 

We  have  spent  part  of  6  days  on  this 
measure,  more  than  41  hours  of 
debate.  We  conducted  23  rollcall  votes 
all  together.  We  considered  72  amend- 
ments; 49  of  them  were  agreed  to,  14 
were  rejected,  1  was  tabled,  and  4  were 
withdrawn.  That  is  a  considerable  leg- 
islative undertaking. 

I  wish  especially  to  congratulate  the 
distinguished  managers  of  the  bill: 
The  chairman  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee, Senator  Dole,  without  whose 
expert  guidance  and  legislative  skill 
this  package  could  not  have  passed; 
Senator  Loho,  the  ranking  minority 
member,  who  is  so  adept  and  sldUed  at 
the  legislative  procedure  that  his  con- 
tribution is  always  felt  and  always  val- 
uable in  the  business  of  facilitating 
the  expression  of  the  will  of  the  entire 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  pay  tribute  at 
this  time  to  the  members  of  the  Social 
Security    Commission,    the   so-called 


Oreenspan  Commission.  While  they 
were  not  involved  directly  in  the  delib- 
erations on  the  floor,  except  to  the 
extent  that  some  Members  of  the 
Senate  were  members  of  that  Commis- 
sion, their  presence  was  felt  every 
moment  during  this  debate.  Their  cou- 
rageous act  in  initiating  recommenda- 
tions for  fundamental  changes  in  the 
social  security  system,  for  the  first 
time  in  decades,  led  the  way  and  per- 
haps made  it  possible  for  the  House 
and  the  Senate  to  act  on  these  politi- 
cally explosive  matters. 

So  I  especially  pay  tribute  to  the 
members  of  the  Commission  for  a  Job 
well  done,  and  particularly  to  those 
Members  of  the  Senate— such  as  Sena- 
tor MoYNiHAN,  Senator  Dole,  Senator 
Armstrong,  Senator  Hzinz,  and 
others— who  participated  so  effectively 
in  the  deliberations  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  Join  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  in  ex- 
pressing commendation  to  Mr.  Dole 
and  to  Mr.  Long,  who  have  shown 
great  dedication  and  who  have  worked 
hard  in  the  deliberation  of  this  bill. 

I  do  not  like  the  bUl.  I  wish  the  prob- 
lem would  Just  go  away.  I  did  not  want 
to  vote  for  the  bill.  But  when  con- 
fronted with  the  alternative,  the  de- 
struction of  the  social  security  system, 
banluiiptcy  of  the  social  security 
system,  I  was  left  no  choice.  Undoubt- 
edly, I  speak  for  all  Senators  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle. 

I  also  want  to  express  my  compli- 
ments and  my  thanlts  to  those  on  the 
Commission. 

At  this  point,  I  want  to  thank  public- 
ly the  majority  leader  for  allowing  me 
to  select  two  members  of  that  Com- 
mission from  my  side  of  the  aisle.  He 
did  not  have  to  do  that,  but  he  was 
characteristically  fair  in  the  ^natter.  I 
am  proud  of  the  two  members  I  select- 
ed—Mr. MoTNiHAN,  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Social  Security 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  and  Lane  Kirkland. 

I  also  compliment  the  Republican 
Members  chosen  by  Mr.  Baker.  They 
performed  a  difficult  task  and  spent 
many  hours  in  the  effort. 

As  I  say,  this  is  a  piece  of  legislation 
that  I  wish  we  had  not  had  to  vote  on, 
but  we  had  no  choice. 

So  I  compliment  and  thank  all  who 
participated.  I  think  this  has  been  a 
fine  demonstration  of  bipartisanship 
on  an  extremely  complex  and  difficult 
matter.     

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader.  May  I  say  that  without  his  as- 
sistance in  facilitating  the  business  of 
the  Senate,  even  though  on  occasion 
he  disagreed  with  the  action  that  was 
presented  to  the  Senate  on  particular 
matters,  and  had  it  not  been  for  his 
cooperation  and  steadfast  determina- 


tion to  see  the  Senate  function  as  an 
effective  legislative  body,  we  could  not 
have  brought  this  matter  to  a  conclu- 
sion. I  wish  to  publicly  acknowledge 
his  enormous  contribution  and  the  val- 
uable contribution  he  has  made  to  the 
business  of  the  Senate  in  this  matter 
and  in  many  other  ways. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  majority  leader. 


TRIBUTES  TO  PARTICIPANTS  IN 
THE  JOBS  BILL 

Mr.  BAKER.  BCr.  President,  may  I 
take  Just  a  moment  to  pick  up  a  stitch 
that  I  did  not  pick  up  earlier.  I  should 
have  made  similar  remarlu  at  the  time 
we  passed  the  jobs  bill.  I  did  not  do  so, 
and  I  am  sorry  for  that:  but  it  was  late 
in  the  evening,  and  Senators  were  anx- 
ious to  leave. 

Let  me  at  this  moment  pay  a  special 
tribute  to  the  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  Senator  Hat- 
field, and  the  ranking  minority 
member.  Senator  Stemhis,  for  their 
unfailing,  unflagging  efforts  to  move 
that  equally  difficult  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. 

On  that  bill,  I  am  told  by  the  Jour- 
nal clerk,  we  deliberated  almost  as 
long,  more  than  35  hours,  and  had  50 
amendments  and  19  rollcall  votes. 

Mr.  I»resident,  for  the  Senate  to 
have  done  these  two  important  blUs  in 
a  fairly  brief  span  of  time  Is  an  accom- 
plishment that  deserves  high  praise; 
and  I  stand  here  to  extend  my  praise 
to  every  Member  of  the  Senate  for  the 
work  they  have  done.  It  is  indeed  a  Job 
well  done. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  simply 
say  for  the  record  that  I  wish  to  asso- 
ciate my  remarks  with  the  remarlu 
the  majority  leader  has  made.  I,  too, 
congratulate  Mr.  Hatfield  and  Mr. 
Stennis,  the  committee  members,  and 
the  members  of  the  conference. 

I  will  say,  however,  that  I  did  not 
have  as  much  difficulty  voting  for  that 
bill  as  I  did  with  the  social  security 
bill. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Hit.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  If  no 
other  Senator  seeks  to  be  recognized 
on  this  subject,  I  am  going  to  ask  the 
Senate  to  proceed  to  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness. I  make  that  request  with  the  pro- 
viso that  the  time  so  provided  wiU  not 
extend  past  10  pjn.,  in  which  Senators 
may  speak.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


morrow  will  be  to  await  the  conference 
repoFts  on  which  the  Senate  may  act 
on  the  Jobs  bill  and  social  security.  It 
is  my  beat  estimate  that  we  will  re- 
ceive those  reports  tomorrow  some- 
time in  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  at 
least  one  of  them.  Perhaps  there  will 
be  no  need  to  deal  further  with  the 
Jobs  bilL  I  hope  not. 

But  in  any  event,  I  see  no  need  for 
the  Senate  to  convene  early.  We  have 
had  a  tough  week  with  long  hours. 

ou»R  PCS  Kscsss  uirm.  la  mooh  tomorrow 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  12 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

OROKR  FOR  THE  RXCOOinTION  OP  CKKTAIII 
SKHATORS  TOMORROW 

Bir.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  to- 
morrow I  have  requests  here  for  cer- 
tain Senators  to  speak.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  after  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order,  the  following  Senators 
be  recognized  on  special  orders  of  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes  each  and  in  this 
order  Senators  Domenici,  Thxtrmond, 
and  Hatch. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  POR  TRARSACTIOH  OP 
MORNIlfG  BUSIHESS  TOMORROW 

Ml.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  exe- 
cution of  the  special  orders  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  of  not  longer  than  1 
hour  in  length  in  which  Senators  may 
speak  for  not  more  than  10  minutes 
each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
number  of  items  in  my  file  that 
appear  to  be  ellgiUe  for  action  by 
unanimous  consent.  I  will  state  the  re- 
quest now  for  the  consideration  of  the 
minority  leader  and  of  course  for 
other  Senators. 


ORDERS  FOR  THURSDAY 

Mr.    BAKER.    Mr.    President,    the 
principal  business  of  the  Senate  to- 


ORDER  AUTHORIZING  THE  SEC- 
RETARY OP  THE  SENATE  TO 
RECEIVE  lOaSSAGES  FROM 
THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  receive 
messages  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives during  the  recess  over  until 
Thursday,  March  24.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


JOINT  REFERRAL-S.  848  AND  S. 
916 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  this  also 
appears  to  be  approved  on  both  sides. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  S.  848, 
a  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Cbahstoh 
on  March  17, 1983,  and  S.  916.  a  bill  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Hatfield  today 
dealing  with  the  Federal  Timber  Con- 
tractor Relief  Act  be  Jointly  referred 
to  the  Committees  on  Agriculture,  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry;  and  EInergy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEFENSE  PRODUCTION  ACT  OF 
1950  EXTENSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  H.R.  2112,  if  that  item  is 
cleared  by  the  minority  leader  for 
action  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  that  item 
is  cleared. 

ISx.  BAKER.  Very  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  Chair 
lay  before  the  Senate  H.R.  2112,  a  bill 
to  extend  by  6  months  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
biU  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  biU  (H.R.  2112),  to  extend  by  6  months 
the  expiration  date  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
Uon  Act  of  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  President,  HJl. 
2112  extends  the  Defense  Production 
Act  of  1950  for  6  months  from  its  expi- 
ration on  March  31,  1983,  to  Septem- 
ber 30,  1983.  I  feel  very  strongly  that 
the  authorities  of  this  act  should  be 
extended  for  a  more  lengthy  period  of 
time  in  order  to  Insiu'e  that  ongoing 
defense  contracting  and  preparedness 
prognuns  will  not  be  Jeopardized.  I 
have,  therefore,  introduced  legislation 
to  extend  this  act  imtil  September  30, 
1988.  The  administration  testified  at 
hearings  on  this  legislation  in  strong 
support  for  a  5-year  extension  of  the 
Defense  Production  Act. 

I  do  imderstand,  however,  that  the 
other  body  has,  for  some  period  of 
time,  been  considering  amendments  to 
title  III  of  this  act  and  for  that  reason 
I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  agree  to  a 
compromise  on  the  length  of  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  extension  that  I 
believe  meets  everyone's  needs  on  this 
matter.  The  amendment  I  will  soon  be 
offering  would  extend  titles  I  and  VII 
of  the  act,  which  contain  contracting 
authorities  vital  to  national  security, 
titles  which  neither  the  House  nor  the 
Senate  seek  to  amend,  for  a  period  of  5 
years.  Title  III  of  the  act,  however, 
which  is  the  subject  of  interest  in  both 
bodies  with  regard  to  future  amend- 
ments, would  be  extended  for  a  period 
of  6  months  to  allow  time  for  legisla- 
tive changes  and  recommendations  to 


be  developed.  I  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  all  interested  parties,  includ- 
ing the  Department  of  Defoise.  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agoicy,  and 
others  in  developing  appropriate 
amendments  to  title  in  of  the  act. 

There  is  a  pressing  need  to  avoid  a 
costly  and  uinnecessary  expiration  of 
the  contracting  provisions  of  the  De- 
fense Production  Act.  Such  an  occur- 
rence, even  for  only  a  few  days,  would 
throw  our  defense  contracting  system 
into  disarray  and  confusion.  For  this 
reason  I  hope  the  Senate  will  accept 
my  amendment  and  that  we  can  have 
this  legislation  on  the  President's  desk 
in  short  order. 

UP  AMRMSMKHT  HO.  140 

(Purpose:  To  extend  title  III  for  six  months 
and  lengthen  the  extension  for  other  pro- 
grams) 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  Jimior  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  (Mr.  Trible)  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  dedc  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated  by  the  clerk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  statedr 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  fi-om  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
for  tti.  Trible  and  Mr.  Proxmire,  proposes 
an  unprinted  amendment  numbered  140. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

HJL  ma 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  dauae 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
That  (a)  the  first  sentence  of  section  717(a) 
of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950  (50 
U.S.C.  App.  2166(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "March  31.  1983"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "September  30. 
1988";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  ",  tlUe  HI,". 

(b)  Section  717(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"Title  III  of  this  Act  and  aU  authority  con- 
ferred thereunder  shall  terminate  at  the 
close  of  September  30. 1983.". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  140)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment of  the  amendment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a 
third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  2112)  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read 
"An  Act  to  extend  the  expiration  date 
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of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1950." 

Mr.  BAKER.  BCr.  President.  I  move 
to  leoonslder  the  vote  by  which  the 
bOlwupaned. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
Isiy  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
next  two  resolutions  dealing  with  au- 
thority for  the  Senate  legal  counsel  to 
represent  certain  parties. 


DIRECTINO  THE  SENATE  LEGAL 
COUNSEL  TO  REPRESENT  SEN- 
ATOR   METZENBAUM    IN    KAR- 
CHIN  VERSUS  METZENBAUM 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
send   a   resolution   to   the    desk    for 
myself  and  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  and  ask  that  it  be  stated  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  resolution  (S.  Res.  97)  to  direct  the 
Senate  Legal  Counsel  to  represent  Senator 
HoWABO  M.  MrrzxiTBAUit  in  Karchin  v.  Sen- 
ator Howard  MeUenbaum,  Case  No.  83-CV- 
1-413. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  Senator 
Howard  M.  MKTznrBAtTV  has  been 
named  as  a  defendant  in  a  civil  action 
in  the  Lsmdhurst  Mimicipal  Court, 
Cuyahoga  County,  Ohio.  The  plaintiff 
is  an  employee  of  the  Defense  Logis- 
tics Agency  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense who  wrote  to  Senator  Metz- 
KHBAUM  to  complain  that  he  had  been 
discriminated  against  in  an  application 
for  employment  at  a  local  Army  re- 
cruiting command  office.  Senator 
MRZBNBAnif's  office  referred  the 
letter  to  the  Legislative  Liaison  for  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  and  requested  a 
report  on  the  issues  involved. 

The  lawsuit  arises  from  the  fact  that 
the  plaintiff  had  also  included  in  his 
letter  to  Senator  MnzKHBAUM  an  alle- 
gation of  what  the  plaintiff  perceived 
to  be  waste  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. To  support  his  contention,  the 
plaintiff  had  attached  two  vouchers 
authorizing  the  pasrments  Involved. 
Neither  the  plaintiff's  letter  to  the 
Senator  nor  any  of  the  attachments  to 
it  were  mailed  by  the  plaintiff  to  be 
confidential  and  the  referral  of  the 
letter  to  the  Legislative  Liaison  of  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
was  pursuant  to  ordinary  Senate  prac- 
tice. 

After  Senator  Mrzxhbaum's  office 
referred  the  plaintiffs  letter  to  the 
Legislative  Liaison  for  the  Secretary 


of  the  Aimy.  the  Defense  Logistics 
Agency  suspended  the  plaintiff  for  3 
days  for  disclosing  official  agency  doc- 
uments without  authorization.  The 
Agency  Imposed  this  suspension  de- 
spite the  objections  of  Senator  Mrz- 
DfBAtnt's  office  that  Mr.  Karchin  was 
acting  within  his  statutory  rights  in 
forwarding  information  about  alleged 
waste  to  his  Senator.  The  plaintiff  is 
seeking  damages  from  Senator  Mrz- 
KMBAUM  with  respect  to  this  matter. 
The  following  resolution  will  direct 
the  Senate  Legal  Counsel  to  represent 
the  Senator  in  this  action^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  97)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

S.Rn.  97 

Whereas,  In  the  case  of  MUton  Karchin  v. 
Sen.  Howard  MeUenbauTti,  Case  No.  83-CV- 
1-413,  pending  in  the  Lyndhurst  Municipal 
Court  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  the  plaintiff  has 
asserted  a  claim  against  Senator  Howard  M. 
Metzenbaum; 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  section  703(a)  and 
704(a)  of  the  Ethics  In  (jovemment  Act  of 
1978  (2  U.S.C.  288b(a)  and  288c(a)  (Supp.  V 
1981)),  the  Senate  may  direct  its  counsel  to 
defend  the  Members  of  the  Senate  In  civil 
actions  relating  to  their  official  responsibil- 
ities: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel 
Is  directed  to  represent  Senator  Howard  M. 
Metzenbaimi  in  the  case  of  ilftZton  Karchin 
V.  Sen.  Howard  Metsenbaum. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Bdr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


DIRECTING  THE  SENATE  LEGAL 
COUNSEL  TO  REPRESENT  SEN- 
ATOR THURMOND  IN  PEARCE 
VERSUS  THURMOND 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  next  a 
similar  resolution  dealing  with  the  au- 
thority of  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel.  I 
ask  unanimous  (x>nsent  that  this  reso- 
lution be  considered  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  98)  to  direct  the 
Senate  Legal  Counsel  to  represent  Senator 
THUiuioin)  in  WiUiam  W.  Pearce  v.  77ie 
Honorable  Strom  TTiurmond,  et  aL,  Civil 
Action  No.  83-747. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consfder  the  resolution. 

Utt.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  a  civil 
lawsuit  has  been  filed  in  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  against  Senator  THUimoin), 
a  Federal  district  Judge,  Honeywell, 
Inc..  and  several  others  alleging  a  con- 


spiracy to  procure  the  Federal  indict- 
ment and  otherwise  violate  constitu- 
tional rights  of  the  plaintiff.  William 
Pearce.  The  plaintiff  was  recently  in- 
dicted In  the  Northern  District  of  Vir- 
ginia for  defrauding  Honeywell  Sena- 
tor Thurm  OHD  has  assured  us  that  the 
allegation  against  the  Senator  in  the 
complaint  is  baseless.  Also,  more  than 
7  weeks  ago  Senator  Tbtjricoiid  re- 
ported related  allegations  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  asked  the  At- 
torney General  for  a  complete  investi- 
gation. Under  these  circumstances,  it 
is  appropriate  for  the  Senate  Legal 
Counsel  to  represent  Senator  Tmni- 
MOND  in  this  civil  litigation.  The  fol- 
lowing resolution  will  authorize  and 
direct  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel  to  un- 
dertake that  representation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  98)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

S.  Rn.  98 

Whereas,  the  case  of  WiUiam  W.  Pearce, 
V.  The  Honorable  Strom  Thurmond,  et  oL, 
CivU  Action  No.  83-747.  is  pending  in  the 
United  SUtes  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  the  Honorable  Strom 
Thurmond  is  named  as  a  party  defendant; 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  section  703(a)  and 
704(a)  of  the  Ethics  in  Government  Act  of 
1978.  2  U.S.C.  iS  288b(a)  and  288c(a)  (Supp. 
V  1981).  the  Senate  may  direct  its  counsel  to 
defend  the  Members  of  the  Senate  in  civil 
actions  relating  to  their  official  responsibU- 
ities:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  Legal  Coimael 
Is  directed  to  represent  Senator  Thurmond 
In  the  case  of  WiUiam  W.  Pearce  v.  The 
Honorable  Strom  Thurmond,  et  aL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  might  I 
inquire  of  the  minority  leader  if  he 
would  be  in  a  position  to  consider  a  list 
of  items  on  today's  calendar  of  busi- 
ness which  appear  to  be  cleared  for 
action  by  unanimous  consent.  They 
are  Calendar  Order  Nos.  59,  60,  61,  62, 
63,  and  64. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  objection  on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  minority  leader. 


NA'nONAL  SAFETY  IN  THE 
WORKPLACE  WEEK 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  11)  to 
authorize  and  request  the  President  to 
designate  the  week  of  June  26. 1983.  as 
"National  Safety  in  the  Worlcplace 


Week",  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrooMd  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  paaaed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  Joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 

&J.Raan 

Whereas  the  National  Safety  Council  sta- 
ttettea  Indicate  that  workplace  accidents  ac- 
counted for  thirteen  thouaand  employee 
deaths  and  two  mlllkm  two  hundred  thou- 
aand employee  Injuries  during  1981; 

Whereas  the  cost  of  occupational  aoci- 
dentB  amounted  to  over  $30,000,000,000 
durliwl»81: 

Whereas  the  American  Society  of  Safety 
Engineers  haa  pnnnoted  occupational  safety 
in  all  industries  for  over  seventy  years;  and 

Whereas  the  American  Society  of  Safety 
Engineers  has  grown  since  its  birth  in  1912 
into  the  largest  private  sector  organiaatlon 
in  the  country,  with  a  current  membership 
of  eighteen  thousand  safety  professionals 
from  virtually  every  major  corporation  in 
the  United  States:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Retolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
reaenUUives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  Ttiat  the  President 
is  authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  weeli  of  June  26, 
1983,  through  July  2,  1983.  as  "National 
Safety  in  the  Workplace  Week",  commemo- 
rating the  seventy-first  anniversary  of  the 
American  Society  of  Safety  Engineers  and 
the  efforts  of  the  organlzaiton  to  promote 
safety  for  the  American  worker,  and  calling 
upon  all  Oovemment  agencies  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  oliserve  the 
week  with  appropriate  programs,  ceremo- 
nies, and  activities. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
Joint  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ARMY  RESERVE  DAY 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  31)  to 
authorize  and  request  the  President  to 
designate  April  23,  1983,  as  "Army  Re- 
serve Day,"  was  considered,  ordered  to 
be  engnwsed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  Joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  31 

Whereas  April  23,  1983.  will  mark  the  sev- 
enty-fifth anniversary  of  the  establishment 
of  the  United  States  Army  Reserve: 

Whereas  the  United  States  Army  Reserve 
has  made  many  valuable  contributions  to 
the  defense  of  the  United  States  during  the 
seventy-five  years  since  it  was  established; 

Whereas  the  members  and  former  mem- 
bers of  the  United  States  Army  Reserve 
have  displayed  courage  and  personal  sacri- 
fice in  serving  in  the  United  States  Army 
Reserve  during  those  seventy-five  years;  and 

Whereas  the  Nation  relies  on  the  readi- 
ness of  the  nine  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
thousand,  six  hundred  members  currently 
serving  in  the  United  States  Army  Reserve 
to  defend  the  United  States  if  the  need 
arises:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 


in  Congreu  asaemt>led.  That  the  President 
is  authoriied  and  requested  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  April  23,  1983,  as 
"Army  Reserve  Day",  and  calling  upon  all 
Federal.  State,  and  local  government  agen- 
cies and  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve the  day  with  appropriate  programs, 
ceremonies,  and  activities. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
Joint  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


NATIONAL  NURSING  HOME 
RESIDENTS  DAY 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  -36) 
designating  April  29,  1983,  as  National 
Nursing  Home  Residents  Day,  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Rbs.  36 

Whereas  over  one  million  older  Americans 
reside  in  nursing  homes  and  one  In  five 
older  Americans  likely  will  reside  in  a  nurs- 
ing home  at  some  time; 

Whereas  nursing  home  residents  have 
contributed  to  the  growth,  development, 
and  progress  of  tills  Nation  and,  as  elders, 
offer  a  wealth  of  knowledge  and  experience; 

Whereas  Congress  recognizes  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  continued  participation  of 
these  institutionalized  senior  citizens  in  the 
life  of  our  Nation; 

Whereas  in  an  effort  to  foster  reintegra- 
tion of  these  citizens  into  their  communities 
Congress  encourages  community  recogni- 
tion of  and  involvement  in  the  lives  of  nurs- 
ing home  residents; 

Whereas  the  Congress  recognizes  the  im- 
portance of  safeguarding  the  rights  of  nurs- 
ing home  residents;  and 

Whereas  it  is  appropriate  for  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  Join  in  support  of  nursing 
home  residents  to  demonstrate  their  con- 
cern and  respect  for  these  citizens:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  April  29,  1983, 
is  designated  as  "National  Nursing  Home 
Residents  Day",  a  time  of  renewed  recogni- 
tion, concern,  and  respect  for  the  Nation's 
nursing  home  residents.  The  President  is 
authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  this  day  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
joint  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


BALTIC  FREEDOM  DAY 

The  joint  resolution  (SJ^.  Res.  43)  to 
declare  Baltic  Freedom  Day,  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 
The  joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 

S.J.RI8.43 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  Baltic  Repub- 
lics of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Brtonia  have 
cherished  the  principles  of  reli^ous  and  po- 
litical freedom  and  independence;  and 

Whereas  the  Baltic  R^niblics  have  exist- 
ed as  independent,  sovereign  nations,  be- 
longing to  and  fully  recognized  by  the 
League  of  Nations;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  Baltic  Repub- 
lics have  individual  and  separate  cuitures. 
national  traditions,  languages,  distinctively 
foreign  to  those  of  Russia;  and 

Whereas  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
pubUcs  (U.S.S.R.)  In  1940  did  illegally  seize 
and  occupy  the  Baltic  Republics  and  by 
force  incorporate  them  against  their  natkm- 
al  will  and  contrary  to  their  desire  for  inde- 
pendence and  sovereignty  into  the  IJ&Bm 
and 

Whereas  the  U.S.S.R.  since  1940  has  sys- 
tematically removed  native  Baltic  peoples 
from  their  homelands  by  deporting  them  to 
Siberia  and  caused  great  masses  of  Russians 
to  relocate  in  the  Republics,  thus  threaten- 
ing the  Baltic  cultures  with  extinction;  and 

Whereas  the  UJ3.SJt.  tias  imposed  upon 
the  captive  people  of  the  Baltic  Republics 
an  oppressive  political  system  which  has  de- 
stroyed every  vestige  of  democracy,  dvU  lib- 
erties, and  religious  freedom;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  Lithuania,  Latvia, 
and  Estonia  find  themselves  today  subjugat- 
ed by  the  UJS.S.R.,  locked  into  a  union  they 
deplore,  denied  basic  human  rights  and  per- 
secuted for  daring  to  protest;  aiui 

Whereas  the  United  States  stands  as  a 
champion  of  liberty,  dedicated  to  the  princi- 
ples of  national  self-determination,  human 
rights,  and  religious  freedom,  and  opposed 
to  oppression  and  imperialism;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States,  as  a  member 
of  the  United  Nations  has  repeatedly  voted 
with  a  majority  of  that  international  body 
to  uphold  the  right  of  other  countries  of  the 
world,  including  those  in  Africa  and  Asia,  to 
determine  their  fates  and  be  free  of  foreign 
domination;  and 

Whereas  the  U£.S.R.  has  steadfastly  re- 
fused to  return  to  the  people  of  the  Baltic 
States  the  right  to  exist  as  Independent  re- 
publics separate  and  apart  from  the 
U.S.S.R.  or  permit  a  return  of  personal,  po- 
litical, and  religious  freedoms:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  TbaX  the  (ingress 
of  the  United  States  recognizes  the  continu- 
ing desire  and  the  right  of  the  people  of 
Lithuania,  lAtvia,  and  Estonia  for  freedom 
and  independent  from  the  domination  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  deplores  the  refusal  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  to  recognize  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Baltic  Republics  and  to  yield  to  their  right- 
ful demands  for  independence  from  foreign 
domination  and  oppression  and  ttiat  the 
fourteenth  day  of  June  1983,  the  anniversa- 
ry of  the  mass  deportation  of  Baltic  peoples 
from  their  homelands  In  1941,  be  designated 
"Baltic  Freedom  Day"  as  a  symbol  of  the 
solidarity  of  the  American  people  with  the 
aspirations  of  the  enslaved  Baltic  people 
and  that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
be  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation for  the  annual  observance  of 
Baltic  Freedom  Day  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities. 
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Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
Joint  resolution  wma  aereed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motlcHi  to  lay  cm  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


MISSING  CHILDREN  DAY 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  58)  to 
authorise  and  request  the  President  to 
designate  May  25.  1983.  as  "Missing 
Children  Day":  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  Joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 

aj.  Rks.  58 

Whereas  on  May  25.  1979.  six-year-old 
Ethan  Patz  disappeared  from  his  home  in 
New  York  City  and  Is  still  missing: 

Whereas  over  one  million  eight  hundred 
thousand  children  disappear  from  home  an- 
nually; 

Whmas  children  who  are  missing  from 
home  are  not  living  In  a  family  environment 
are  frequently  the  victims  of  sexual  and 
physical  exploitation: 

Wha«as  an  estimated  60  per  centum  of 
miaring  children  are  sexually  abused  while 
away  from  home; 

Whereas  the  search  for  missing  children  Is 
frequently  a  low  priority  investigation  in 
many  law  enforcement  agencies; 

Whereas  efforts  between  Federal  and 
local  law  enforcement  agencies  In  child  ab- 
duction cases  are  usually  uncoordinated, 
haphazard,  and  Ineffective;  and 

Whereas  the  problem  of  the  missing  child 
has  been  plagued  by  misinformation  and 
there  is  a  need  to  Increase  public  under- 
standing and  awareness  of  this  problem: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

RtMolved  by  the  Senate  artd  House  of  Rep- 
mentoHves  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congreu  assembled.  That  the  President 
of  the  United  States  is  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  issue  a  proclamation  designating 
May  25.  1983.  as  "Missing  Children  Day", 
and  calling  upon  all  Government  agencies 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve the  day  with  appropriate  ceremonies, 
programs,  and  activities. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
Joint  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


THE      AD- 
MIIJTARY 


FOUNDATION  FOR 
VANCEBCENT  OF 
MEDICINE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  (S.  653)  to  amend  chapter  104. 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  esUb- 
llsh  the  Foundation  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Military  Medicine,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  had  been  |  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Aimed 
Services  with  an  amendment  tO;  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause,  and 
Insert  the  following: 


aess 

That  this  Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "Foun- 
dation for  the  Advancement  of  Military 
Medicine  Act  of  1983". 

Sac.  2.  (a)  Chapter  7  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
-•  178.  Foandatloa  for  tite  AdraMciMat  of  Mili- 

taiy  Medidne 

"(a)  There  is  authorized  to  be  established 
a  nonprofit  corporation  to  be  known  as  the 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Mili- 
tary Medicine  (hereinafter  In  this  section 
referred  to  as  the  Foundation')  which  shall 
not  for  any  purpose  be  an  agency  or  Instru- 
mentality of  the  United  States  Government. 
The  Foundation  shall  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  and,  to  the  extent  not 
Inconsistent  with  this  section,  the  Corpora- 
tions and  Associations  Articles  of  the  State 
of  Maryland. 

"(b)  It  shall  be  the  purpose  of  the  Foun- 
dation (1)  to  carry  out  medical  research  and 
education  projects  under  cooperative  ar- 
rangements with  the  Uniformed  Services 
University  of  the  Health  Sciences,  (2)  to 
serve  as  a  focus  for  the  Interchange  l)etween 
military  and  civilian  medical  personnel,  and 
(3)  to  encourage  the  participation  of  the 
medical,  dental,  nursing,  veterinary,  and 
other  biomedical  sciences  in  the  work  of  the 
fV>undatlon  for  the  mutual  lienefit  of  mili- 
tary and  civilian  medicine. 

"(cXl)  The  Foundation  shall  have  a  Coun- 
cU  of  Directors  (hereinafter  In  this  section 
referred  to  as  the  'Council')  composed  of— 

"(A)  the  Chairmen  and  ranking  minority 
members  of  the  Conmiittees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, who  shall  be  ex  an  officio  mem- 
bers, 

"(B)  the  Dean  of  the  Uniformed  Services 
University  of  the  Health  Sciences,  who  shall 
be  an  ex  officio  member,  and 

"(C)  four  members  appointed  by  the  ex  of- 
ficio members  of  the  Council  designated  In 
clauses  (A)  and  (B). 

"(2)  The  term  of  office  of  each  memt>er  of 
the  Council  appointed  under  clause  (C)  of 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  four  years,  except 
that- 

"(A)  any  person  appointed  to  f iU  a  vacan- 
cy occurring  before  the  expiration  of  the 
term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  appoint- 
ed shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder  of 
such  term;  and 

"(B)  the  terms  of  office  of  members  first 
taking  office  shall  expire,  as  designated  by 
the  ex  officio  members  of  the  Council  at  the 
time  of  the  appointment,  two  at  the  end  of 
two  years  and  two  at  the  end  of  four  years 

"(3)  The  Council  shall  elect  a  chairman 
from  among  its  members. 

"(dXl)  The  Foundation  shall  have  an  Ex- 
ecutive Director  who  sliall  be  appointed  by 
the  Council  and  shall  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Council.  The  Executive  Director  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  day-to-day  operations  of 
the  Foundation  and  shEUl  have  such  specific 
duties  and  responsibilities  as  the  Council 
shall  prescril>e. 

"(2)  The  rate  of  compensation  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Director  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Coun- 
dL 

"(e)  The  initial  members  of  the  CouncU 
shall  serve  as  Incorporators  and  take  what- 
ever actions  as  are  necessary  to  establish 
under  the  Corrwratlons  and  Associations  Ar- 
ticles of  the  SUte  of  Maryland  the  corpora- 
tion authorized  by  subsection  (a). 

"(f)  Any  vacancy  in  the  Council  shall  not 
affect  Its  powers,  but  shall  be  filled  In  the 
same  manner  in  which  the  original  designa- 
tion or  i^pointment  was  made. 


"(f)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  Foundation  is  authorised 
to- 

"(1)  enter  into  contracts  with  the  Uni- 
formed Services  University  of  the  Health 
Sciences  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  co- 
operative entennises  in  medical  research, 
medical  consultation,  and  medical  educa- 
tion, including  contracts  for  provision  of 
such  personnel  and  servioes  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  such  cooperative  enter- 
prises; 

"(3)  enter  into  contracts  with  public  and 
private  organizations  for  the  writing,  edit- 
ing, printing,  and  publishing  of  liooks  and 
other  material: 

"(3)  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary 
to  obtain  patents  and  licenses  for  devices 
and  procedures  developed  by  the  Founda- 
tion and  its  employees; 

"(4)  accept,  hold,  administer,  invest,  and 
spend  any  gift,  devise,  or  bequest  of  real  or 
personal  property  made  to  the  Foundation; 

"(5)  enter  into  contracts  with  individuals, 
public  or  private  organizations,  professional 
societies,  and  government  agencies  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  functions  of  the 
Foundation; 

"(6)  enter  into  such  other  contracts. 
leases,  cooperative  agreements,  and  other 
transactions  as  the  Executive  Director  con- 
siders appropriate  to  conduct  the  activities 
of  the  Foundation:  and 

"(7)  charge  such  fees  for  professional  serv- 
ices furnished  by  the  Foundation  as  the  Ex- 
ecutive Director  determines  reasonable  and 
appropriate. 

"(hXI)  A  person  who  is  a  full-time  or  part- 
time  employee  of  the  Foundation  may  not 
be  an  employee  (fuU-time  or  part-time)  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

"(2)  No  part  of  the  compensation  paid  to 
an  employee  of  the  Foundation  may  be  paid 
from  Federal  funds. 

"(1)  The  Council  shall  transmit  to  the 
President  annually,  and  at  such  other  times 
as  the  Council  considers  desirable,  a  report 
on  the  operations,  activities,  and  accom- 
plishments of  the  Foundation.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  begiiming 
of  chapter  7  of  such  title  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
item: 

"178.  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Military  Medicine. ". 

Sec.  3.  Section  2113  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(JMl)  The  Board  also  is  authorized— 

"(A)  to  enter  into  contracts  with  the 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Mili- 
tary Medicine  established  under  section  178 
of  this  title,  or  with  any  other  nonprofit 
entity,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  coop- 
erative enterprises  In  medical  reaeareh,  med- 
ical consultation,  and  medical  education; 

"(B)  subject  to  paragraph  (2),  to  make 
available  to  the  Foundation  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Military  Medicine,  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Board  deter- 
mines appropriate,  such  space,  facilities, 
equipment,  and  support  services  within  the 
University  as  the  Board  considers  necessary 
to  accomplish  cooperative  enterprises  un- 
dertaken by  such  foundation  and  the  Uni- 
versity; 

"(C)  subject  to  paragraph  (2).  to  enter 
into  contracts  with  the  Foundation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Military  Medicine  under 
which  the  Board  may  furnish  the  services  of 
such  professional,  technical,  or  clerical  per- 
sonnel as  may  he  necessary  to  fulfill  cooper- 


r 


attve  enterprises  undertakui  by  such  foun- 
dation and  the  Unlversltr. 

"(D)  to  aooept.  hold,  administer,  invest, 
and  spend  any  gift,  devise,  or  bequest  of  per- 
sonal property  made  to  the  University,  in- 
cluding any  gift,  devise,  or  bequest  for  the 
support  of  an  academic  chair,  teaching,  re- 
search, or  demonstration  project; 

"(E)  subject  to  paragraph  (2),  to  enter 
into  agreements  with  the  Fotmdation  for 
the  Advancement  of  Military  Medicine,  or 
with  any  other  nonprofit  entity,  under 
which  sdentists  or  oth.r  personnel  of  the 
Foundation  or  other  entity  may  l>e  utilized 
by  the  University  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
hancing the  activities  of  the  University  in 
education,  research,  and  technological  appli- 
cations of  knowlediv:  and 

"(F)  to  accept  the  voluntary  services  of 
guest  scholars  and  other  persons. 

"(2)  The  authority  of  the  Board  under 
clauses  (B),  (C),  and  (E)  of  paragraph  (1) 
may  be  exercised  only  if— 

"(A)  before  the  Board  enters  into  any  ar- 
rangement under  which  any  space,  facility, 
equipment,  or  support  service  is  made  avaU- 
able  under  clause  (B)  of  such  paragraph, 
before  the  Board  enters  Into  any  contract 
under  clause  (C)  of  such  paragraph,  or 
t>efore  the  Board  enters  into  any  agreement 
under  clause  (E)  of  such  paragraph,  it  noti- 
fies the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  writing  of  the  proposed  arrange- 
ment, contract,  or  agreement,  as  the  case 
may  be.  the  terms  and  conditions  thereof, 
and,  in  the  case  of  a  proposed  agreement 
under  clause  (E)  of  paragraph  (1),  any  ap- 
pointments proposed  to  be  made  under  the 
authority  of  paragraph  (4)  in  connection 
with  the  agreement,  and 

"(B)  a  period  of  fifteen  days  has  elapsed 
following  the  date  on  which  the  notice  is  re- 
ceived by  such  (»mmittees. 

"(3)  The  Board  may  not  enter  into  any 
contract  with  the  Foundation  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Military  Medicine,  or  with 
any  other  entity,  if  the  contract  would  obli- 
gate the  University  to  make  outlays  in  ad- 
vance of  the  enactment  of  budget  authority 
for  such  outlays. 

"(4)  Scientists  or  other  medical  personnel 
utilized  by  the  University  under  an  agree- 
ment described  In  clause  (E)  of  paragraph 
(1)  may  be  appointed  to  any  position  within 
the  University  and  may  be  permitted  to  per- 
form such  duties  within  the  University  as 
the  Board  may  approve. 

"(5)  A  person  who  provides  voluntary 
services  under  the  authority  of  clause  (F)  of 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  considered  to  be  an 
employee  of  the  Federal  Government  for 
the  purposes  of  chapter  81  of  title  5,  relat- 
ing to  compensation  for  work-related  inju- 
ries, and  to  be  an  employee  of  the  Federal 
Govenunent  for  the  purposes  of  chapter  171 
of  title  28,  relating  to  tori  claims.  Such  a 
person  who  is  not  otherwise  employed  by 
the  Federal  Government  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered to  be  a  Federal  employee  for  any 
other  purpose  by  reason  of  the  provision  of 
such  services.". 
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THE  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  AD- 
VANCEMENT OF  MILITARY 
MEDICINE  ACT  OF  1983 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  present  for  the  Senate's 
consideration  S.  653.  the  Foundation 
for  the  Advancement  of  Military  Medi- 
cine Act  of  1983.  At  the  initiative  of 
Senator    Jackson    and    myself,    the 


Armed  Servioes  Committee  has  unani- 
mously recommended  that  this  bill  be 
approved  by  the  full  Senate. 

S.  653  would  establish  a  private,  non- 
profit, charitable  foundation  known  as 
the  Foundation  for  the  Advancement 
of  Iifllltary  Medicine.  Its  punxwe 
would  be  to  fund  education  and  re- 
search on  military  medicine  and  to 
support  the  work  done  by  the  Uni- 
formed Services  University  of  the 
Health  Sciences. 

The  Uniformed  Services  University 
was  created  by  Congress  In  1972  to 
train  medical  officers  for  the  Army. 
Navy.  Air  Force,  and  PubUc  Health 
Service.  Recently,  several  individuals 
have  expressed  interest  in  making  con- 
tributions to  the  University  in  order  to 
enhance  this  important  training  mis- 
sion. Under  present  law,  however, 
there  is  only  limited  authority  for  the 
university  to  accept  such  private  dona- 
tions, and  there  is  no  convenient  vehi- 
cle through  which  the  contributions 
can  be  made.  This  legislation  address- 
es this  problem,  both  by  enlarging  the 
authority  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  University  and  by  creating  a  chari- 
table foundation  to  further  the 
sch(x>l's  purposes. 

The  Foundation  will  be  able  to  seek 
gifts  on  behalf  of  both  itself  and  the 
University.  In  this  way,  it  will  fund  its 
participation  in  cooperative  medical 
research  and  education  projects  with 
the  Uniformed  Services  University.  S. 
653  also  authorizes  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents of  the  University  to  interact 
with  the  Foundation  and,  in  certain 
circumstances,  with  other  nonprofit 
entities.  The  result  is  the  advancement 
of  military  medicine  without  the  ex- 
penditure of  additional  Federal  funds. 

Mr.  President,  the  bUl  under  consid- 
eration today  offers  Congress  the  op- 
portunity to  strengthen  the  important 
institution  it  established  in  1972.  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  Senator  Jackson,  for 
undertaking  this  important  initiative. 
I  urge  the  Senate  to  approve  it  today. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  has 
prepared  a  report  on  S.  653,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  It  be  printed 
in  full  in  the  Rscoro  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recokd,  as  follows: 

ESTABUSHMEirr  OP  TRX  FOUIfDATIOM  POK  THX 

Advarckkknt  OP  MnjTART  MsDicnrK 
Mr.  Tower,  from  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  submitted  the  following  report;  to 
accompany  S.  653. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  to 
which  was  referred  the  bill  (S.  653)  to 
amend  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  estab- 
lish the  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  cf 
Military  Medicine,  and  for  other  purposes, 
having  considered  the  same,  reports  favor- 
ably thereon  wfth  an  amendment  and  rec- 
ommends that  the  bill  (as  amended)  do  pass. 


r  Dl  TBI  ItMOf  (»  A 
SUSStllOTB 

The  Committee  amended  the  UU  by  strik- 
ing aU  after  the  enacting  clause  and  substi- 
tuting a  new  bill  reflecting  «h»njfT  reooB- 
mended  by  the  Committee. 

rvtron 
S.  653  would  estatdish  the  Foundatton  for 
the  Advancement  of  Military  Mf^Hrlne  and 
give  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Uniformed 
Services  University  of  the  Health  HHt>^<ft 
the  authority  to  interact  with  this  Founda- 
tion and.  In  certain  circumstances,  with 
other  nonprofit  entities. 

SACXOaOUIlD  ARD  SOMKAST  OP  COHMriTB 

KaoomoKDiAnoii 
The  Uniformed  Services  University  of  the 
Health  Sciences  was  established  by  Con- 
gress in  1972  to  train  medical  offlcers  for 
the  uniformed  services  and  to  [irovide  pit>- 
grams  in  continuing  medical  education  for 
military  members  of  the  health  professions. 
Its  students  are  active  duty  commissioned 
officers  in  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Vone  or 
Public  Health  Service.  As  students  they  pay 
no  tuition.  However,  graduates  must  fulflU 
an  active  duty  service  obligation  of  at  least 
seven  years  following  internship  and  resi- 
dency. The  University's  primary  objective  is 
to  provide  comprehensive,  high  quality  edu- 
cation for  students  motivated  to  medical  ca- 
reers in  the  uniformed  services. 

It  has  always  been  the  intent  of  Congress 
that  the  programs  at  the  Uniformed  Serv- 
ices University  should  be  highly  innovative 
and  at  the  forefront  of  medical  teaching,  re- 
search and  care.  But  like  other  academic  in- 
stitutions, the  activities  of  the  Univ««ity 
are  constrained  by  the  availability  of  re- 
sources. Therefore,  to  contribute  to  this 
goal  of  excellence,  the  Committee  recom- 
mends establishment  of  the  Foundation  for 
the  Advancement  of  BCllitary  Medicine. 

The  Foundation  will  be  an  educational 
and  research  organization  patterned  after 
the  American  Registry  of  Pathology  that 
was  established  by  Congress  in  1976  to  sup- 
port the  Armed  Forces  Institute  of  Patholo- 
gy. The  Foundation  will  be  a  nonprofit, 
charitable  corporation  which  will  receive 
gifts,  grants  and  legacies  on  behalf  of  both 
Itself  and  the  Uniformed  Services  Universi- 
ty. It  will  seek  funds  on  the  same  terms  and 
from  the  same  sources  as  aU  other  private 
foundations,  including  support  from  individ- 
uals, universities,  business,  foundations  and 
through  contracts  and  grants. 

The  Foundation  will  participate  in  cooper- 
ative medical  research  and  education 
projects  with  the  Uniformed  Services  Uni- 
versity. The  Committee  Intends  that  medi- 
cal research  projects  carried  out  by  the 
Foundation  could  Include  applied  and  clini- 
cal research,  including,  where  necessary  as 
an  adjunct  to  such  research,  direct  patient 
care.  By  channeling  private  resources  to  the 
Uniformed  Services  University,  the  Founda- 
tion will  help  the  University  aixl  military 
medicine  maintain  advanced  sdenUfie 
teaching  and  research.  In  addition,  the 
Foundation  will  support  the  growing  Inter- 
national role  of  the  University  in  its  cooper- 
ative research  In  other  countries  and  in  its 
programs  with  medical  schools  training  mili- 
tary officers  both  here  and  abroad. 

Overseeing  the  activities  of  the  Founda- 
tion will  be  a  Council  of  Directors  composed 
of  the  Chairmen  and  Ranking  Minority 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committees,  who  will  be  ex  offldo 
members;  the  Dean  of  the  Uniformed  Serv- 
ices University,  who  will  also  be  an  ex  otfi- 
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do  in«!«n*Mir;  and  four  other  memben  who 
win  be  appointed  by  the  ex  officio  members 
to  anre  foui^year  terau.  The  oompoeltton  of 
thte  Ooonefl  td  Directon  ensum  that  the 
COB^na  wfll  remain  Involved  In  the  pur- 
poaea,  dIrecUon  and  supervision  of  the 
FDundatioQ. 

a  6U  alao  authorises  the  Board  of  Re- 
centa  of  the  Uniformed  Services  University 
to  tntoact  with  the  Foundation  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Military  Medldne  and.  in  cer- 
tain dreumatances.  with  other  nonprofit  en- 
tltlea.  The  bill  allows  the  Board  of  Regents 
to  contract  with  the  Foundation  and  other 
nonprofit  entitles  for  cooperative  enter- 
prtoea  In  medical  research,  consulUtlon  and 
education:  to  make  available  to  the  Founda- 
tlon  apaee.  facilities,  equlixnent  and  support 
within  the  University  to  accomplish  mutual 
cooperative  enterprises;  to  accept  gifts  or 
legacies  to  further  the  efforts  of  the  Univer- 
sity, to  enter  Into  agreements  with  the 
FtouDdatlon  or  other  nonprofit  entities  for 
the  aervlces  of  sdentista  or  other  personnel 
to  oihanoe  the  acUvlties  of  the  University; 
and  to  use  guest  scholars  and  the  services  of 
volunteers. 

The  bOl  as  reported  alao  includes  a  provi- 
sion assuring  that  the  Congress  is  kept  in- 
formed of  the  extent  to  which  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  Uniformed  Services  Universi- 
ty makes  space,  personnel,  equipment  or 
other  support  available  to  the  Foundation 
and  the  extent  to  which  the  Board  enters 
into  agreements  with  the  Foundation  or  any 
other  nonprofit  entity  so  that  personnel 
outside  the  University  can  participate  in 
University  activities. 

At  least  annually,  and  more  often  if  desir- 
able, the  Council  of  Directors  of  the  Foun- 
dation will  submit  a  report  of  its  operations, 
activities  and  accomplishments  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

The  Committee  believes  that  the  Founda- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  ICilitary  Medi- 
cine will  make  an  important  contribution  to 
the  unique  role  of  the  Uniformed  Services 
University.  The  Foundation  will  allow  inter- 
ested members  of  the  public,  without  gov- 
ernment expenditures,  to  become  Involved 
in  medical  advances  for  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices through  donations  and  legacies  which 
will  support  important  and  innovative  re- 
search, teaching  and  services  in  military 
medldne.  The  Foundation  will  also  make  a 
useful  contribution  toward  enhancing  coop- 
eration and  communication  between  the 
military  and  dvlllan  medical  communities. 

SacnoM-BT-SBCTioii  Ahaltsis  or  S.  653 
The  purpose  of  this  bill,  which  contains 
three  sections,  is  (a)  to  establish  the  Foun- 
dation for  the  AdvaiKement  of  Military 
Medldne  ("the  Foundation")  and  (b)  to  au- 
thorise the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Uni- 
formed Services  University  of  the  Health 
Sdences  ("the  Board")  to  interact  with  the 
Foundation  and.  in  certain  circumstances, 
with  other  nonprofit  entitles. 

8<»tlon  1  of  the  bill  provides  for  a  short 
title,  the  Foundation  for  the  Advancement 
of  Military  Medicine  Act  of  1983.  Section  2 
amends  chapter  7  of  title  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  which  deals  with  Boards,  Councils 
and  Committees  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, by  addtaig  a  new  section  178.  Section  3 
mtnmnAm  Chapter  104  Of  title  10,  which  deals 
with  the  Uniformed  Services  University  of 
the  Health  Sdences.  by  adding  a  new  sub- 
aecUon  to  section  311S. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  adds  a  new  section 
(section  178)  to  the  end  of  chapter  7  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code.  Section  178  has  nine 
■ubaeetloos.  (a)  through  (1). 
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Subaeetlon  (a)  of  section  178  authoriaes 
the  establlahment  of  a  nonprofit  corpora- 
tion to  be  known  as  the  Foundation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Military  Medicine.  The  cor- 
poraUon  shall  not  for  any  puntoae  be  an 
agency  or  instrumentality  of  the  United 
States  Government.  The  Foundation  wUl  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  178  of 
tiUe  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  and,  to  the 
extent  not  inconsistent  with  this  section, 
the  Cortwratlons  and  Association  Artides  of 
the  State  of  Maryland. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  178  sets  forth 
the  purposes  of  the  Foundation,  which  In- 
dude:  (1)  carrying  out  medical  research  and 
education  projects  under  cooperative  ar- 
rangemenU  with  the  Uniformed  Services 
University  of  the  Health  Sdences,  (2)  serv- 
ing as  a  focus  for  the  interchange  between 
military  and  civilian  medical  personnel;  and 
(3)  encouraging  the  participation  of  the 
medical,  dental,  nursing,  veterinary,  and 
other  biomedical  sciences  in  the  work  of  the 
Foundation  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  mili- 
tary and  civilian  medicine.  The  Committee 
intends  that  medical  research  projects  car- 
ried out  by  the  Foundation  could  Indude 
applied  and  clinical  research,  including, 
where  necessary  as  an  adjunct  to  such  re- 
search, direct  patient  care. 

Subsection  (c)  deals  with  a  Council  of  Di- 
rectors for  the  Foundation. 

Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  178(c)  re- 
quires that  the  Foundation  have  a  Council 
of  Directors  ("The  CouncU")  composed  of 
the  following  nine  members:  (A)  the  CHiair- 
men  and  Ranking  Minority  Members  of  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  as 
ex  officio  members  of  the  Council,  (B)  the 
Dean  of  the  Uniformed  Services  University 
of  the  Health  Sciences,  also  as  an  ex  officio 
member  of  the  CouncU,  and  (C)  four  other 
members  appointed  by  these  five  ex  officio 
members  of  the  Council. 

Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  178(c)  re- 
quires that  the  term  of  office  of  the  four 
members  of  the  Council  appointed  by  the  ex 
officio  members  of  the  Council  shall  be  four 
years,  with  the  following  two  exceptions: 
(A)  any  person  appointed  to  the  Council  to 
fill  a  vacancy  occurring  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  for  which  has  predecessor 
was  appointed  shall  only  be  appointed  for 
the  remainder  of  sucn  term,  and  (B)  the 
terms  of  office  of  the  first  non-ex  officio 
members  of  the  Council  shaU  expire,  as  des- 
ignated by  the  ex  officio  members  of  the 
Council  at  the  time  of  the  appointment,  two 
at  the  end  of  two  years  and  two  at  the  end 
of  four  years.  This  provision  precludes  the 
simultaneous  expiration  of  the  terms  of  all 
four  non-ex  officio  members  of  the  Council. 
Paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  178(c)  re- 
quires the  Council  to  elect  a  chairman  from 
among  its  nine  members. 

Subsection  (d)  of  section  178  requires  the 
Foundation  to  liave  an  Executive  Director 
appointed  by  the  CouncU  who  serves  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  CouncU.  The  Executive  Di- 
rector wlU  be  responsible  for  the  day-to-day 
operations  of  the  Foundation  and  wUl  have 
the  specific  duties  and  responsibilltes  pre- 
scribed by  the  CouncU.  The  salary  of  the 
Executive  Director  shaU  be  set  by  the  Coim- 
cO. 

Subsection  (e)  of  section  178  requires  the 
initial  members  of  the  CouncU  to  serve  as 
incorporators  of  the  Foundation  and  to  take 
whatever  actions  are  necessary  to  establish 
the  Foundation  under  the  Corporations  and 
Associations  Artides  of  the  State  of  Mary- 
land. 

Subsection  (f)  of  section  178  provides  that 
any  vacancy  that  occurs  in  the  membership 


of  the  CouncQ  shall  not  effect  its  powers. 
Such  a  vacancy  shall  be  filled  In  the  same 
manner  In  which  the  original  appointment 
or  dedgnatlon  was  made. 

Subsection  (g)  of  section  178  contains 
seven  paragraphs  authoriaing  the  Foundap 
tlon  to  carry  out  different  functions: 

Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  178(g)  author- 
izes the  Foundation  to  enter  Into  contracts 
with  the  Uniformed  Services  University  of 
the  Health  Sciences  to  carry  out  cooperative 
enterprises  in  medical  research,  medical 
consultation,  and  medical  education,  indud- 
ing  contracts  for  provision  of  any  personnel 
and  services  necessary  to  carry  out  such  co- 
operative enterprises. 

Paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  178(g)  author- 
izes the  Foundation  to  enter  into  contracts 
with  public  and  private  organizations  for 
the  writing,  editing,  printing,  and  publish- 
ing of  books  and  other  material. 

Paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  178(g)  author- 
izes the  Foundation  to  take  any  action  nec- 
essary to  obtain  patents  and  licenses  for  de- 
vices and  procediu-es  developed  by  the 
Foundation  and  its  employees. 

Paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  178(g)  author- 
izes the  Foundation  to  accept,  hold,  admin- 
ister, invest,  and  spend  any  gift,  devise,  or 
bequest  of  real  or  personal  property  made 
to  the  Foundation. 

Paragraph  (5)  of  subsection  178(g)  author- 
izes the  Foundation  to  enter  into  contracts 
with  individuals,  public  or  private  organiza- 
tions, professional  societies,  and  government 
agencies  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
functions  of  the  Foundation. 

Paragraph  (6)  of  subsection  178(g)  author- 
izes the  Foundation  to  enter  into  such  other 
contracts,  leases,  cooperative  agreements, 
and  other  transactions  as  the  Executive  Di- 
rector considers  appropriate  to  conduct  the 
activities  of  the  Foundatloa 

Paragraph  (7)  of  subsection  178(g)  author- 
izes the  Foundation  to  charge  such  fees  for 
professional  services  furnished  by  the  Foun- 
dation as  the  Executive  Director  determines 
reasonable  and  appropriate. 

Subsection  (h)  of  section  178  prohibits 
full-time  or  part-time  employees  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  from  serving  as  full-time 
or  part-time  employees  of  the  Foundation. 
It  also  bars  compensation  of  Foundation 
employees  from  Federal  funds. 

SubsecUon  (i)  section  178(g)  requires  the 
councU  to  transmit  at  least  annually  a 
report  on  the  operation,  activities,  and 
achievements  of  the  Foundation  to  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Section  3  of  the  bUl  amends  section  3113 
of  chapter  104  of  tiUe  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  dealing  with  the  Board  of  Regente  of 
the  Uniformed  Services  University  of  the 
Health  Sdences  ("the  Board"),  by  adding  a 
new  subsection  (J)  at  the  end  of  the  section. 
Paragraph  (1)  of  the  new  subsection 
2113(J)  authorizes  the  Board  to  interact 
with  the  Foundation  and,  in  certain  clrcimi- 
stances,  with  other  nonprofit  entitles.  In 
certain  cases,  the  authority  of  the  Board  Is 
limited  by  the  requirement  to  notify  the 
Congress  contained  in  paragraph  (2)  of  the 
new  subsection  <J),  discussed  below. 

Under  paragraph  (1)  the  Board  is  author- 
ized (A)  to  enter  into  contracts  with  the 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  lAlli- 
tary  Medicine  established  under  section  178 
of  this  title,  or  with  any  other  nonprofit 
entity,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  coop- 
erative enterprises  in  medical  research,  med- 
ical consulUtlon,  and  medical  education;  (B) 
to  make  available  to  the  Foundation  for  the 
Advancement  of  MiUtary  Medldne,  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Board  deter- 


ralnet  appropriate,  such  mace,  facilities, 
equipment,  and  support  servicea  within  the 
Unlvenlty  aa  the  Board  oonaidera  neocMary 
to  aooompUab  cooperattve  enterpriaca  un- 
dertaken by  the  Voundation  and  Dnivenltr, 
(C)  to  enter  into  oontracU  with  the  Founda- 
tion under  which  the  Board  may  fumlah 
the  services  of  any  profeasiODal.  tedmlcal. 
or  clerical  personnel  nrrrtiji  to  fulfill  co- 
operative enterpriaes  undertaken  by  the 
Foundation  and  the  Unlvenlty;  (D)  to 
accept,  hold,  administer.  Invest,  and  spend 
any  gift,  deviae,  or  bequest  of  personal  prop- 
erty made  to  the  University,  Induding  any 
dft.  devise,  or  bequest  for  the  support  of  an 
academic  chair,  teaching,  research,  or  dem- 
(»stratlon  project;  (E)  to  enter  into  agree- 
menU  with  the  Foundation  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Military  Medldne.  or  with 
any  other  nonprofit  entity,  under  which  sci- 
entiste  or  other  personnel  of  the  Fotmda- 
tlon  or  other  entity  may  be  utilized  by  the 
University  for  the  purpose  of  enhancing  the 
activities  of  the  University  in  education,  re- 
search, and  technological  applications  of 
knowledge;  and  (F)  to  accept  the  voluntary 
services  of  guest  scholars  and  other  persons. 
Paragraph  (3)  of  the  new  subsection 
2113(J)  requires  a  report  to  the  Congress 
and  a  subsequent  waiting  period  before  the 
Board  can  enter  into  certain  agreements  au- 
thorized by  paragraph  (1).  The  purpose  of 
this  reporting  requirement  is  to  ensure  that 
the  Congress  Is  kept  Informed  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  Board  of  RegenU  of  the  Uni- 
formed Services  University  makes  q>ace, 
personnel,  equipment  or  other  support 
avaUable  to  the  Foundation  and  the  extent 
to  which  the  Board  enters  into  agreemente 
with  the  Foundation  or  any  other  nonprofit 
entity  for  personnel  outside  the  University 
to  participate  in  University  activities. 

Under  this  paragraph  the  Board  must 
notify  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  RepresenUtives  in 
writing  before  the  Board  enters  into  any 
agreements  or  contracts  under  which  the 
Board  agrees  to  provide  any  space,  facility, 
equipment,  support  service,  or  personnel  to 
the  Foimdatlon.  A  similar  notification  is  re- 
quired before  the  Board  reaches  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Foundation,  or  any  other 
nonprofit  entity,  concerning  the  use  of  sd- 
entisU  or  other  persoimel  of  the  Founda- 
tion or  the  nonprofit  entity  by  the  Uni- 
formed Services  University  of  Health  Sci- 
ences. This  notification  must  indude  a  de- 
scription of  the  proposed  arrangement,  con- 
tract, or  agreement,  as  the  case  may  be,  and, 
in  the  case  of  a  proposed  agreement  con- 
cerning sdentiste  or  other  persoimel  of  the 
Foundation  or  a  nonprofit  entity,  any  ap- 
pointments proposed  to  be  made  under  the 
authority  induded  in  paragraph  4  of  the 
new  subsection  (jK4),  discussed  below.  After 
the  required  notice  is  given,  the  Board  must 
wait  IS  days  from  the  date  on  which  the 
notice  was  received  by  the  committees 
before  entering  into  the  particular  agree- 
ment or  contract  which  necessiUted  the 
notice. 

Paragraph  (3)  of  the  new  subsection 
2113(J)  prohlbito  the  Board  from  entering 
into  any  contract  with  the  Foundation  for 
the  Advancement  of  Military  Medicine,  or 
with  any  other  entity.  If  the  contract  would 
obligate  the  University  to  make  outlays  in 
advance  of  the  enactment  of  budget  author- 
ity for  such  outlays. 

Paragraph  (4)  of  the  new  subsection 
311S(J)  allows  sdenttsts  or  other  medical 
personnel  utilized  by  the  University  under 
an  agreement  authorized  by  paragraph  (1) 
to  be  appointed  to  any  position  within  the 
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University  and  to  perform  such  duties 
within  the  University  as  the  Board  may  ap- 
prove. 

Paragraph  (5)  of  the  new  3I13(J)  provides 
certain  limited  protections  to  persons  who 
provide  voluntanr  services  to  the  Uniformed 
Services  University  imder  the  authority 
granted  in  paragraph  (1).  This  section  pro- 
vides that  such  persons  shaU  be  considered 
to  be  employees  of  the  Federal  aoven;ment 
for  the  purposes  of  chapter  81  of  tlUe  5.  re- 
lating to  ctnnpensation  for  work-related  in- 
juries, and  for  the  purposes  of  chapter  171 
of  title  28.  relating  to  tort  claims.  This  para- 
graph alao  makea  it  clear,  however,  that 
such  persons  who  are  not  otherwise  em- 
ployed by  the  Federal  Government  shaU  not 
be  considered  Federal  employees  for  any 
other  purposes  by  reason  of  the  provision  of 
such  voluntary  services. 

OamaAL  Conn  sbl  or  trk 
DzPAanorar  or  DxraNsx, 
Waihington.  D.C..  March  14. 198X 

Hon.  JOHM  TOWKB. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Armed  Service*, 
U.S.  Senate,  Wathington,  D.C. 
Deas  Mr.  C^haikmah:  Reference  is  made  to 
your  request  for  the  views  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  with  respect  to  S.  6S3,  98th 
Congress,  a  bill  "To  estabUsh  the  Founda- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Military  Medi- 
cine, and  for  other  purposes." 

POKFOSX  OP  THX  LIGISLATIOH 

The  bill  would  esUblish  a  nonprofit,  char- 
iUble,  educational,  and  research  foundation 
supporting  the  purposes  of  the  Uniformed 
Services  University.  The  bill  provides  for 
the  public's  involvement  in  aiding  the  Uni- 
versity through  the  Foundation,  and  for  an 
additional  mechanism  for  cooperation  be- 
tween civilian  and  military  medicine.  The 
Foundation  would  receive  private  support, 
and  tills  support  would  bring  resources  to 
the  University.  Thus,  without  additional 
govenunental  expenditures,  the  University's 
teaching,  research,  and  services  would  be 
furthered. 

The  Foundation  would,  as  proposed,  be  a 
separate  corporate  entity,  to  receive  gifts, 
grants,  legacies,  and  other  funds.  Other  cor- 
porations and  entitles,  such  as  the  American 
Chancer  Sodety,  sUte  and  local  govern- 
ments, foundations  and  imiversities.  as  weU 
as  individuals,  could  sponsor  activities  at  the 
Foundation  to  support  and  advance  mUitary 
medicine. 

The  legislation  uses  as  its  model  the  suc- 
cessful American  Registry  of  Pathology 
which  supports  the  Defense  Department's 
Armed  Forces  Institute  of  Pathology.  The 
Registry  is  a  nonprofit  corporation  with 
similar  purposes  and  functions. 

COST  AMD  BUDGET  DATA 

Enactment  of  S.  653  will  not  result  in  any 
increased  budgetary  requirements  to  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

For  the  reasons  indicated  above,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  strongly  supports  the 
establishment  of  the  Foundation  and  rec- 
ommends early  enactment  of  S.  653. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
advises  that,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's program,  there  Is  no  objec- 
tion to  this  report. 
Sincerely, 

WnxiAM  H.  Taft  rv. 


UnroaMiB  Savnss  UnviKsiTT 

OP  TBB  HiaUH  SdORXS. 

Bethada,  Mi.,  MarOi  10.  i$tX 
Hon.  JoHR  Tovraa. 

Otairman,  Committee  on  Armed  SenHeei, 
VJS.  Senate.  Waahini/ton,  D.C 

Dkai  Mk.  CBAOtiiAir  I  am  pleaaed  to  re- 
spond to  your  request  regarding  my  position 
<m  the  bUl  "To  Establish  the  Foundation  for 
the  Advancement  of  Military  Medidne.  and 
for  other  purposes." 

The  Unlveialty  welcomes  the  i»g«»i«tlffn 
and  looks  to  it  as  an  Important  source  of 
support  for  University  programs  and  for  the 
future  of  military  medldne. 

The  Foundation  would  provide  a  path  for 
dvlllan  and  military  cooperation  in  Univer- 
sity projects,  teactUng,  research,  aiul  serv- 
ices. It  will  allow  the  University  to  receive 
gifts  that  honor  distinguished  dtizens  and 
that  aid  our  fimctlons.  Like  other  founda- 
tions that  support  public  medical  achoola, 
such  as  the  University  of  CaUforala  San 
Francisco  FoundaUon  and  the  foundation 
supporting  the  Armed  Forces  Institute  of 
Pathology,  the  American  Registry  of  Pa- 
thology, the  Foundation  will  provide  a 
mechanism  to  support  the  goals  and  pro- 
grams of  the  Unversity  without  ■^<^»«Anal 
governmental  expenditures. 

The  Foundation,  like  iU  counterparts,  will 
receive  grante,  gifts,  and  legades,  and  will 
Mihance  the  University's  contributions  to 
the  advancement  of  military  medldne. 

The  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Unlvenlty. 
at  their  meeting  on  January  17.  1983,  ex- 
pressed their  enthusiasm  for  the  Foimda- 
tlon and  wish  me  to  communicate  this  to 


you. 


Sincerely, 


Jat  p.  Sarpobd,  MJ>.. 
President  and  Dean. 


COIfSKBSIOHAL  BUDGET  OppICX, 

Waahinoton,  D.C.  March  22.  1983. 
Hon.  JoHK  Towaa 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Armed  Servicet, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C 
Dear  Mr.  C^hairmam:  Pursuant  to  Section 
403  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974,  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  has 
reviewed  S.  653,  a  bill  to  establish  the  F^nm- 
dation  for  the  Advanconent  of  Military 
Medicine,  as  ordered  reported  by  the  Senate 
C(Hnmlttee  on  Armed  Services  on  March  32. 
1983. 

Based  on  this  review,  it  is  expected  that 
no  additional  cost  to  the  government  would 
be  incurred  as  a  result  of  enactment  of  this 
legislation. 

Enactment  of  this  bill  would  not  affect 

the  budgets  of  state  and  local  governments. 

Should  the  Committee  so  desire,  we  would 

be  pleased  to  provide  further  details  on  this 

estimate. 

Sincerely, 

Alice  M.  Rivuii, 

XMrecfor. 

comcrTTEC  actioh 
On  March  33,  1983,  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  voted  unanimously  to  report 
S.  653  as  amended. 

inn7i,AToaT  impact 
Paragraph  11(b)  of  rule  XZVI  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  requires  that 
a  report  on  the  regulatory  impact  of  a  bill 
be  included  in  the  report  on  such  bUL  The 
committee  finds  that  in  the  case  of  S.  653 
there  is  no  regulatory  Impact. 
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I  a  EXHTUW  L>W 

In  c«inpltM¥W  vtth  pumgnph  12  of  rule 
ZZVI  of  the  Standiiit  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
ebaagei  tn  eztattnt  law  propoaed  to  be  made 
by  the  bin  an  ahown  as  foUowK  Existing 
law  to  be  omitted  is  enclosed  in  black  brack- 
ets, new  natter  is  printed  in  italic  and  ex- 
istlnc  law  in  which  no  change  is  proposed  is 
shown  In  roman. 

■mU  10.  UinTED  STATES  CODE 
Subtitle  A— Oeneral  Military  Law 
-        •  •  •  •  • 

PART  I-OROAWZATIOW  AND 
OSNERAL  mUTART  POWERS 

•  •  •  •  • 

CHAPTER  7.-BOARD6.  COUNCIUB.  AND 
COMBOTTEES 

See. 

171.  Aimed  Forces  Policy  CouncU. 

173.  Aft"""'*"""  storage  board. 

173.  Advisory  personnel. 

174.  Adviatvy  peraonnel:  research  and  devel- 

opment. 

175.  Reserve  Forces  Policy  Board. 

176.  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 

Military  Bfedidne. 

•  •  •  •  • 

1 178.  Fwurfatioii  for  the  Adranceneiit  of  Mili- 
taiyMctfeiiw 

(a)  There  Is  authorteed  to  be  esUbllshed  a 
iMmprofit  corporation  to  be  known  as  the 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Mili- 
tary Medicine  (hereinafter  in  this  section 
referred  to  as  the  'Foundation')  which  shall 
not  for  any  purpose  be  an  agency  or  Instru- 
mentality of  the  United  States  Government. 
The  Foundation  shall  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  and,  to  the  extent  not 
inconsistent  with  this  section,  the  Corpora- 
tions and  Associations  Articles  of  the  State 
of  Maryland. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  purpose  of  the  Founda- 
tion (1)  to  carry  out  medical  research  and 
education  projects  under  cooperative  ar- 
rangements with  the  Uniformed  Services 
University  of  the  Health  Sciences,  (2)  to 
serve  as  a  focus  for  the  interchange  between 
military  and  civilian  medical  persormel,  and 
(3)  to  oicourage  the  participation  of  the 
mfdi^-^i.  dental,  nursing,  veterinary,  and 
other  biomedical  sciences  in  the  work  of  the 
Foundation  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  mili- 
tary and  civilian  medicine. 

(c)  (1)  The  Foundation  shall  have  a  Coun- 
cD  of  Directors  (hereinafter  In  this  section 
referred  to  as  the  Council')  composed  of— 

(A)  the  Chairmen  and  ranking  minority 
members,  of  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives,  who  shall  be  ex  officio 
members. 

(B)  the  Dean  of  the  Uniformed  Services 
University  of  the  Health  Sciences,  who  shall 
be  an  ex  officio  member,  and 

(C)  four  members  appointed  by  the  ex  of- 
ficio memben  of  the  Council  desigruited  in 
dause  (A)  and  (B). 

(2)  The  term  of  office  of  each  member  of 
the  Council  appointed  under  clause  (C)  of 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  four  years,  except 
that- 

(A)  any  person  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
occurring  l>efore  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed 
^^^1l  be  appointed  for  the  remainder  of 
such  torn;  and 

(B)  the  terms  of  office  of  membera  first 
taking  office  shall  expire,  as  designated  by 
the  ex  officio  membera  of  the  CouncU  at  the 
time  of  the  appointment,  two  at  the  end  of 
two  yean  and  two  at  the  end  of  four  years. 


(3)  The  Council  shall  elect  a  chairman 
from  among  its  memben. 

(d)  (1)  The  Foundation  shall  have  an  Ex- 
ecutive Director  pleasive  of  the  Council 
The  Executive  Director  shaU  be  responsible 
for  the  day-to-day  operations  of  the  Foun- 
dation and  shall  have  such  specific  duties 
and  responsibilities  as  the  Council  shall  pre- 
scribe. 

(2)  The  rate  of  compensation  of  the  Exec- 
utive Director  shaU  be  fixed  by  the  Council. 

(e)  The  Initial  membera  of  the  Council 
shall  serve  as  Incorporatore  and  take  wtiat- 
ever  actions  as  are  necessary  to  establish 
under  the  Corporations  and  Associations  Ar- 
ticles of  the  SUte  of  Maryland  the  corpora- 
tion authorized  by  subsection  (a). 

(f)  Any  vacancy  in  the  CouncU  shaU  not 
affect  Its  powere,  but  shall  be  filled  In  the 
same  manner  In  which  the  original  deslgna- 
ticm  or  appointment  was  made. 

(g)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  Foundation  Is  authorized 
to— 

(1)  enter  into  contracts  with  the  Uni- 
formed Services  University  of  the  Health 
Sciences  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  co- 
operative enterprises  in  medical  research, 
medical  consultation,  and  medical  educa- 
tion. Including  contracts  for  provision  of 
such  personnel  and  services  as  may  l>e  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  such  cooperative  enter- 
prises; 

(2)  enter  into  contracts  with  public  and 
private  organizations  for  the  writing,  edit- 
ing, printing,  and  publishing  of  Ixwiu  and 
other  material: 

(3)  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary 
to  obtain  patents  and  licenses  for  devices 
and  procedures  developed  by  the  Founda- 
tion and  Its  employees; 

(4)  accept,  hold,  administer,  invest,  and 
spend  any  gift,  devise,  or  bequest  of  real  or 
personal  property  made  to  the  Foundation; 

(5)  enter  Into  contracts  with  individuals, 
public  or  private  organizations,  professional 
societies,  and  government  agencies  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  f  unctioiu  of  the 
Foundation; 

(6)  enter  Into  such  other  contracts,  leases, 
cooperative  agreements,  and  other  transac- 
tions as  the  Executive  Director  considers  ap- 
propriate to  conduct  the  activities  of  the 
Foundation;  and 

(7)  cliarge  such  fees  for  professioiuil  serv- 
ices furnished  by  the  Foundation  as  the  Ex- 
ecutive Director  determines  reasonable  and 
appropriate. 

(h)(1)  A  person  who  is  a  fuU-time  or  part- 
time  employee  of  the  Foundation  may  not 
l)e  an  employee  (fuU-time  or  part-time)  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

(2)  No  part  of  the  compensation  paid  to  an 
employee  of  the  Foundation  may  be  paid 
from  Federal  funds. 

(1)  The  CouncU  shaU  transmit  to  the 
President  aimuaUy,  and  at  such  other  times 
as  the  CouncU  considers  desirable,  a  report 
on  the  operations,  activities,  and  accom- 
plislunents  of  the  Foundation. 

•  •  •  •  * 

PART  III— TRAININO 

•  •  •  •  • 

CHAPTER  104.— UNIFORMED  SERVICES 
UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  HEALTH  SCI- 
ENCES 

•  •  •  •  • 

8  2I13.Bow4ofRcgcnU 

(a) •  •  • 

(jXl)  The  Board  also  is  authorized— 
(A)  to  enter  tato  contracts  with  the  Foun- 
dation for  the  Advancement  of  Military 


Medicine  established  under  sectfcm  178  of 
tills  title,  or  with  any  other  nooprofit 
enUty,  for  the  purpose  of  csirrylnf  out  coop- 
erative enterprises  tn  medical  research,  med- 
ical oonsultatiaD.  and  medical  education: 

(B)  subject  to  paragraph  (3).  to  make 
available  to  the  Foundation  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  MUitary  Medicine,  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  ss  the  Board  deter- 
mines appropriate,  such  space,  facilities, 
equipment,  and  support  services  within  the 
University  as  the  Board  considen  necessary 
to  accomplish  cooperative  enterprises  un- 
dertaken by  such  foundation  and  the  Uni- 
versity; 

(C)  subject  to  paragraph  (2).  to  enter  into 
contracts  with  the  Foundation  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Military  Medicine  imder 
which  the  Board  may  furnish  the  services  of 
such  prof  essiorua,  technical,  or  clerical  per- 
sormel as  may  be  necessary  to  fulf iU  cooper- 
ative enterprises  undertaken  by  such  foun- 
dation and  the  University; 

(D)  to  accept,  hold,  administer,  invest,  and 
spend  any  gift,  devise,  or  bequest  of  person- 
al property  made  to  the  University,  includ- 
ing any  gift,  devise,  or  liequest  for  the  sup- 
port of  an  academic  chair,  teactiing,  re- 
search, or  demonstration  project; 

(E)  subject  to  paragraph  (2).  to  enter  into 
agreements  with  the  Foundation  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  MiUtary  Medicine,  or  with 
any  other  nonprofit  entity,  under  wtilch  sci- 
entists or  other  persormel  of  the  Foimda- 
tion  or  other  entity  may  be  utilized  by  the 
Unlveraity  for  the  purpose  of  enhancing  the 
activities  of  the  University  in  education,  re- 
search, and  technological  applications  of 
luiowledge;  and 

(F)  to  accept  the  voluntary  services  of 
guest  scholara  and  other  persons. 

(2)  The  authority  of  the  Board  imder 
clauses  (B),  (C),  and  (E)  of  paragraph  (1) 
may  l)e  exercised  only  if — 

(A)  before  the  Board  entera  into  any  ar- 
rangement under  which  any  space,  facUity, 
equipment,  or  support  service  Is  made  avaU- 
able  under  clause  (B)  of  such  paragraph, 
before  the  Board  entera  into  any  contract 
under  clause  (C)  of  such  paragraph,  or 
before  the  Board  entera  into  any  agreement 
under  clause  (E)  of  such  paragraph.  It  noti- 
fies the  Conunittees  on  Armed  Services  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  writing  of  the  proposed  arrange- 
ment, contract,  or  agreement,  as  the  case 
may  be,  the  terms  and  conditions  thereof, 
and,  in  the  case  of  a  proposed  agreement 
imder  clause  (E)  of  paragraph  (1),  any  ap- 
pointments proposed  to  l>e  made  under  the 
authority  of  paragraph  (4)  to  coimection 
with  the  agreement,  and 

(B)  a  period  of  fifteen  days  tias  elvwed 
foUowing  the  date  on  wtiich  the  notice  is  re- 
ceived by  such  committees. 

(3)  The  Board  may  not  enter  into  any  con- 
tract with  the  Foundation  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  MUitary  Medicine,  or  with  any 
other  entity.  If  the  contract  would  obligate 
the  Unlveraity  to  make  outlays  in  advance 
of  the  enactment  of  budget  authority  for 
such  outlays. 

(4)  Scientists  or  other  medical  persormel 
utilized  by  the  Unlveraity  under  an  agree- 
ment described  in  clause  (P)  of  paragraph 
(I)  may  be  appointed  to  any  position  within 
the  Unlveraity  and  may  be  permitted  to  per- 
form such  duties  wittiin  the  University  as 
the  Board  may  approve. 

(5)  A  person  who  provides  volimtary  serv- 
ices under  the  authority  of  clause  (F)  of 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  considered  to  be  an 
employee  of  the  Federal  Government  for 
the  purposes  of  ciiapter  81  of  title  5.  relat- 


ing to  compwisatlon  for  work-related  Inju^ 
rtea.  and  to  be  an  employee  of  the  Federal 
Oovenunent  for  the  puiposes  of  t^ti^pt^T 
171  of  tttle  38,  relaUnc  to  tort  daims.  Such 
a  person  mbo  is  not  otherwise  employed  by 
the  Federal  Ooremment  shaU  not  be  con- 
aidered  to  be  a  Federal  employee  for  any 
other  purpose  by  reason  of  the  provision  of 
such  services. 
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THK  ronmanoii  roa  tbi  astaitcimbiit  or 
MIUTAST  MDicnn 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
speak  in  support  of  S.  653.  which  Sen- 
ator TowxR  Joined  with  me  in  propos- 
ing to  establish  the  Foundation  for 
the  Advancement  of  Military  Medi- 
cine. I  thank  Senator  Jkpsbh  for  his 
cooperation  and  support  at  the  sub- 
committee level  and  for  his  cospoiuor- 
shlp  of  the  bill.  In  addition.  I  wish  to 
thank  Senators  THtmitoiiD.  Ezoh. 
I'vm.  and  KdnnoT  for  Joining  as  co- 
sponsors. 

The  Foundation  will  be  an  educa- 
tional one— a  nonprofit  entity  which 
will  receive  gifts,  grants,  and  legacies 
in  order  to  provide  funds  for  academic 
chairs,  teaching,  research,  and  demon- 
stration projects  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Uniformed  Services  University  of 
the  Health  Sciences. 

The  Foundation  will  cooperate  in  re- 
search with  the  Uniformed  Services 
University  by  bringing  resources  to 
the  University  and  helping  the  Univer- 
sity and  military  medicine  maintain 
advanced  scientific  teaching,  research, 
and  medical  services. 

The  bill  also  directly  involves  the 
Congress,  through  our  participation  as 
directors  of  the  Foimdatlon  and  In  the 
purposes,  direction,  and  supervision  of 
the  Foundation.  This  is  like  our  in- 
volvement at  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion. Through  the  Foundation  we  will 
be  involved  in  medical  advances  for 
the  uniformed  services.  The  Founda- 
tion lets  us,  with  the  support  of  the 
public,  but  without  governmental  ex- 
penditures, honor  distinguished  citi- 
zens, both  military  and  civilian,  with 
living  memorials  such  as  chairs  in 
medical  science  and  support  of  impor- 
tant and  innovative  research  and  med- 
ical services. 

The  University  was  established  by 
Congress  in  1972  to  provide  the  coun- 
try with  a  dedicated  corps  of  uni- 
formed services  physicians,  trained  in 
the  traditions  of  caring  and  healing, 
but  trained  as  well  in  those  special  as- 
pects needed  to  support  the  health  of 
our  military.  With  their  special  obliga- 
tion to  the  country  for  this  training, 
these  physicians  will  provide  a  signifi- 
cant part  of  the  military's  medical  of- 
ficers. I  expect  they  will  be  leaders  in 
our  country's  medical  care. 

Like  the  rest  of  Government,  the 
University  is  constrained  by  the  avail- 
ability of  resources.  It  has  always  been 
Congress  intent  that  the  programs  at 
the  University  will  be  the  best,  the 
most  innovative,  and  at  the  forefront 
of  teaching,  research,  and  care.  This 


Foundation  will  provide  one  method  of 
supporting  these  goals  through  the 
public's  recognition  of  their  impor- 
tance. 

The  Foundation  will  be  extremely 
important  to  both  civilian  and  military 
medicine.  Often  medical  projects  that 
have -so  much  importance  to  the  mili- 
tary provide  great  benefit  to  everyone. 
The  University  is  currently  involved  in 
an  exciting  project  to  reverse  or  halt 
the  effects  of  spinal  cord  injuries.  If 
the  research  is  successful,  not  only  will 
it  allow  us  to  care  for  men  and  women 
injured  in  combat  but  also  to  'care  for 
our  sons  and  daughters  who  are  in- 
jured in  athletic  events  and  automo- 
bile accidents.  Here  the  path  for  coop- 
eration between  military  and  civilian 
worlds  is  clear.  We  can  easily  see  a 
shared  interest  in  research  and  an  im- 
portant role  for  the  Fotmdation  in  fa- 
cilitating and  expanding  cooperation 
of  such  programs. 

In  addition,  the  Foundation  wiU  sup- 
port the  growing  international  role  of 
the  University  in  its  cooperative  re- 
search in  other  countries  and  in  its 
programs  with  medical  schools  train- 
ing military  medical  officers  both  here 
and  abroad. 

The  bill  is  essentially  a  simple  one. 
It  establishes  the  Foundation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Military  Medicine 
and  it  gives  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  Uniformed  Services  University  the 
authority  to  interact  with  the  Founda- 
tion and  with  other  non-profit  entities. 
The  bill  is  noncontroversial.  It  en- 
hances a  unique  and  important  nation- 
al medical  resource.  It  is  patterned 
after  the  successful  American  Registry 
of  Pathology  which  was  authored  by 
Senator  KsmnDT  and  established  by 
Congress  in  1976  to  support  the  Armed 
Forces  Institute  of  Pathology. 

Mr.  William  H.  Taft  IV,  general 
counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
has  written  to  Senator  Towkr  that  S. 
653  will  not  result  in  any  increased 
budgetary  requirements  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  that  the  Depart- 
ment strongly  supports  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Foundation  and  recom- 
mends early  enactment.  Dr.  Jay  P. 
Sanford.  president  and  dean  of  the 
Uniformed  Services  University  of  the 
Health  Sciences,  has  also  indicated  his 
enthusiasm  for  the  Fbundation.  The 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
legislation,  and  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  substantiates  that  there 
is  no  Government  cost. 

I  understand  Senator  Towni  has  en- 
tered a  copy  of  the  committee  report 
on  the  bill  for  printing  in  the  Cow- 
GREssioiTAL  RccoRo  and  that  the 
report  will  be  filed  and  printed  subse- 
quent to  passage  of  the  bill. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  Join  me  in 
supporting  this  legislation  which  wiU 
provide  an  important  source  of  sup- 
port for  militaiV  medicine. 
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The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  Tbe 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a 
third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 

A  biU  to  amend  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  to  establish  a  Foundation  for  the  Ad- 
vanc«nent  of  MUitary  Medicine,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  turning 
now  to  the  Executive  Calendar  for  the 
day,  1  find  that  there  are  several  nomi- 
nations that  are  cleared  for  action. 

Is  the  minority  leader  prepared  to 
consider  some  of  those  items  at  this 
time? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  fol- 
lowing  nominations,  I  am  glad  to 
report,  have  been  cleared  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle:  all  on  page  2.  all  on  page 
3,  beginning  with  and  following  the 
Department  of  Justice,  all  on  page  4, 
and  all  on  page  5. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  President,  his  clearances  are 
more  expensive  than  mine  in  this  i 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  go  into  executive  session  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  those  nomina- 
tions on  page  2.  with  the  exception  of 
Calendar  No.  43;  those  nominations  on 
page  3,  with  the  exception  of  Calendar 
Order  No.  46;  all  of  nominations  on 
page  4,  and  all  of  the  nominations  on 
pages. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions Just  identified  may  be  considered 
en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  (x>nsid- 
ered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  nominations  considered  and 
confirmed  en  bloc  follow: 

Fedkbal  Horn  Loam  Baxk  Boaxo 
Edwin  J.  Gray,  of  California,   to  Iw  a 
Member  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  w^n^ 
Board  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expir- 
ing June  30. 1983. 

Edwin  J.  Gray,  of  California,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 


UMI 
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Boanl  (or  the  term  of  four  yeui  exiitrlng 
June  SO,  1987.  (Reappointment) 
DvAxntBrr  or  Jusno 
Jtohn  P.  Vols,  of  Louiitana.  to  be  XJA  At- 
torney for  the  Eutem  Diatrlet  of  Loulstana 
for  the  term  of  4  years.  (Reappointment) 

DBFAKTlfBrr  or  TKAKSrOKTATIOIl 

Conrad  Predin.  of  Minneaota.  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Adrlaory  Board  of  the  Saint 
Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corpora- 
tion. 
Camnim  PaoDUcr  8a«tt  Coiaiissioii 
Terrence  M.  Scanlon,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  a  Commissioner  of  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission  for  a 
term  expiring  October  M.  1989. 

AUCT 

The  following-named  U.S.  Army  Reserve 
officer  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  brig- 
adier general  as  a  Reserve  commissioned  of- 
ficer of  the  Army  under  the  provision  of 
UUe  10,  United  SUtes  Ck>de.  secUons  S93(a) 
and  9384: 

To  be  briiiadier  general 
CoL  Wlllard  L.  Wallace.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MaburCobps 
The  foUowing-oamed  brigadier  generals  of 
the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  for  promotion  to 
the  permanent  grade  of  major  general,  pur- 
suant to  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  sec- 
tions 5902  and  5912,  subject  to  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law. 
wmiam  C.  Oroeniger  IH. 
John  J.  Saleasea. 

The  foUowing-named  colonel  of  the 
Marine  Corps  Reserve  for  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  brigadier  general,  ptirsuant  to  title 
10.  United  States  Ode,  sections  5902  and 
5912.  subject  to  qualifications  therefor  as 
provided  by  law: 

Richard  P.  Trotter. 
NoMnATioHS  Placid  on  thi  Secrxtaht's 
Dbk  ni  TBI  Am  Pomca.  Coast  Ouabd. 
Public  Hkalth  Snvics 
Air  Porce  nominations  beginning  Craig  R. 
Abbott,  and  ending  CThris  O.  ZuraJes,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congrxssioiial  Rbcors 
of  March  15. 1983. 

Coast  Ouard  nominations  beginning  David 
W.  Kennedy,  Jr..  and  ending  Richard  B.  Dl- 
sharoon,  which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Conorbs- 
BiOHAL  RicoBD  of  January  25, 1983. 

Coast  Ouard  nominations  beginning 
Joaeph  E.  Blanchard.  and  ending  Florian  P. 
Rundlo.  Jr..  which  nominations  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the 
CowoBBSsioBAL  Rbcobs  of  January  25.  1983. 
Coast  Ouard  nominations  beginning  C\U- 
fwd  O.  Spelman,  Jr.,  and  ending  David  E. 
Buerle,  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Conorbs- 
siOHAL  Rioobo  of  Pebruaty  16, 1983. 

Coast  Ouaid  nominations  beginning  Wil- 
liam L  Norton,  and  ending  Ralph  A.  Hoek- 
stra.  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Corobbs- 
aioiiAL  Rbcobs  of  February  16, 1983. 

Coast  Ouud  nominations  beginning  Ran- 
dolph O.  Dodge,  and  ending  Darrell  W.  Wil- 
liams, wbkh  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Sonate  and  appeared  in  the  Conobbs- 
siovAL  RvxiBO  of  March  9. 1983. 

Coast  Ouard  nominations  beginning 
Andrcs  L.  Bollnaga.  Jr..  and  ending  Meleslo 
Ooaaleii  which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Corgbbs- 
■loiuu.  Ra(x»o  of  March  9. 1983. 

Coast  Ouard  nominations  beginning 
Daniel  B.  Abel,  and  ending  Joseph  O.  Zuc- 
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caro.  which  nominations  were  reoehred  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Cobobbs- 
sioRAL  RaooBS  of  March  9. 1983. 

Public  Health  Service  nominations  begin- 
ning John  V.  Bennett,  and  ending  John  C. 
Pytllk.  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  on  Pebniary  9.  1983.  and  ap- 
peared in  the  OOBGBBSSIOIIAL  Rboobd  of 
February  14. 1983. 

BCr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
nominations  were  conf  inxied. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  <»nsent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  that  the 
Senate  has  given  its  consent  to  these 
nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  BAKER.  Btr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  <»nsent  that  the  Senate 
now  return  to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NATIVE    HAWAIIAN    EDUCATION- 
AL     ASSESSBgarr      project 

REPORT  PUBLISHED 


Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  final  report  of  the 
Native  Hawaiian  educational  assess- 
ment project  (NHEAP),  which  was 
presented  to  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion on  Monday,  March  21, 1983. 

Persons  of  Native  Hawaiian  ancestry 
have  suffered  disproportionately  from 
educational  and  social  inequity  for 
some  time.  Descendants  of  the  original 
Inhabitants  of  Hawaii  find  themselves 
at  the  bottom  of  indicators  of  success 
in  modem  America,  and  they  have 
often  been  referred  to  as  "strangers  in 
their  own  land."  In  1974,  when  estab- 
lishing the  Native  American  Programs 
Act,  a  law  designed  to  promote  the 
social  and  economic  self-sufficiency  of 
Native  Americans,  Congress  defined 
Native  Hawailans  as  "Native  Ameri- 
cans" along  with  American  Indians 
and  Alaskan  Natives. 

Subsequently,  Hawailans  were  in- 
cluded, as  Native  Americans,  in  special 
assistance  programs  under  title  III  of 
the  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act  (CETA)  and  section  8(a) 
of  the  Small  Business  Act.  In  1979,  my 
senior  colleague  from  Hawaii.  Mr. 
IHOUTK,  and  I  Introduced  the  Native 
Hawaiian  Education  Act,  a  bill  de- 
signed to  extend  to  Native  Hawailans 
benefits  comparable  to  those  enjoyed 
by  other  Native  Americans  under  the 
Indian  Education  Act.  As  a  result  of 
our  efforts,  an  Advisory  Council  on 
Hawaiian  Education  was  created  and 
was  mandated  to  conduct  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  the  educational  needs 


of  Native  Hawailans.  However,  funding 
i4)propriated  for  the  Council  was  cut 
in  1981  by  the  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act  of  that  year. 

Believing  that  the  congrentionaUy 
authorized  study  was  easential  if  the 
educational  needs  of  Native  Hawailans 
are    to    be    met,    the    Kamehameha 
Schools/Bemice  Pauahi  Bishop  Estate 
of  Hawaii  offered  to  underwrite  the 
cost  of  conducting  the  study  at  no 
public  expense.  Members  of  the  Advi- 
sory CouncU  established  by  Congress 
were  Invited  to  serve  as  a  steering  com- 
mittee for  the  study.  They  Included  a 
niunber    of    distinguished    educators 
such  as  Dr.  Urle  Bronfenbrenner,  pro- 
fessor   of    human    development    and 
family  studies  at  Cornell  University; 
Dr.  Thomas  Cook,  professor  of  psy- 
chology at  Northwestern  University: 
Dr.    Hamilton    McCubbin.    chairman 
and  professor,  department  of  family 
social  science  at  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota: Dr.  Pauline  King,  professor  of 
history  at  the  University  of  Hawaii: 
Mr.  Frank  Ryan.  Acting  Director.  Or- 
ganizational    Performance     Services, 
Office  of  Management,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Education;  Mr.  Robert  Sweet, 
executive    director    of    the    National 
Council  for  Educational  Research;  Mr. 
Benjamin  Young,  dean  of  students  at 
the  University  of  Hawaii  School  of 
Medicine:  and  Ms.  Harriette  Hold,  a 
University  of  Hawaii  law  student  and 
former    researcher    for    the    Hawaii 
State  Legislature.  The  chairman  of 
the    steering    committee    was    Hon. 
Myron  B.  Thompson,  a  trustee  of  the 
Bishop  estate  and  former  director  of 
the  Hawaii  State  Department  of  Social 
Services  and  Housing.  Staffing  for  the 
study  was  also  provided  by  the  Kame- 
hameha     Schools/Bemice      Pauahi 

Bishop  Estate.  

Mr.  President.  NHEAP  had  two 
goals:  First,  it  was  to  Identify  the 
unique  educational  needs  of  Native 
Hawaiian  children,  and,  second.  It  was 
to  Identify  effective  Native  American 
and  local  programs  that  could  meet 
such  needs. 

Relying  primarily  on  existing  data, 
the  study  established  that:  First,  over- 
all, Hawaiian  students  do  score  below 
parity  with  national  norms  on  stand- 
ardized achievement  tests:  second,  Ha- 
wailans are  disproportionately  repre- 
sented in  many  negative  social  and 
phs^cal  statistics,  indicative  of  special 
educational  needs;  third.  Hawaiian 
students  do  have  educational  needs 
which  are  related  to  their  unique  cul- 
tural situation;  fourth,  existing  Native 
American  educational  programs  did 
not  provide  a  ready  match  for  Native 
Hawaiian  needs  within  the  scope  of 
the  study;  and  fifth,  educational  re- 
search and  development  projects  in 
Hawaii  and  on  the  mainland  have 
identified  principles  of  effective 
schooling  which  can  be  applied  to  the 


unique  needs  of  Native  Hawaiian  stu- 
dents. 

Five  recommendations  were  made  by 
the  steering  cnnmittee  of  the  Native 
Hawaiian  educational  assessment 
project  to  meet  the  special  needs  of 
Native  Hawaiian  children  and  other 
Padflclslaoders. 

Flnt.  it  is  recommended  that  the 
needs  for  basic  skills  of  Native  Hawai- 
ian students  be  addressed  by  focusing 
existing  and  contemplated  congrea- 
stonal  Initiatives  on  specific  needs— for 
example,  math  and  science  programs 
targeted  to  the  Hawaiian  student  pop- 
ulation. By  focusing  spedfical^  on 
Native  Hawaiian  students,  existing 
programs  could  help  Improve  the  per- 
formance of  poor  achievers  and  poten- 
tial dropouts  and.  at  the  same  time, 
maximlne  the  performance  of  high 
achievers. 

Second,  the  steering  committee  rec- 
ommended continued  research  to  iden- 
tify and  inu>lement  programs  of 
proven  effectiveness.  To  carry  out  this 
activity,  the  establishment  of  a  Pacific 
Basin  Educational  Laboratory  is  rec- 
ommended. The  laboratory,  funded  by 
public  and  private  sources,  could  ad- 
dress the  specific  educational  needs  of 
Native  Hawailans  and  Pacific  Islanders 
through  research,  demonstration  pro- 
grams, evaluation,  and  dissemination 
of  information. 

Third,  the  steering  committee  rec- 
ommended the  establishment  of  an  en- 
dowed chair  position  at  the  University 
of  Hawaii.  The  proposed  Native  Ha- 
waiian scholar  could  do  much  to  devel- 
op and  advance  culturally  related  re- 
search on  Native  Hawaiian  children 
and  Pacific  Islanders. 

Fourth,  the  steering  committee  rec- 
ommended the  creation  of  a  fund  for 
graduate  level  scholarships  for  Native 
Hawaiian  students.  While  some  pro- 
grams of  financial  assistance  exist  for 
Native  Hawailans  who  wish  to  move 
beyond  high  school,  these  do  not  bene- 
fit the  majority.  There  is  scant  help 
for  those  who  wish  to  pursue  (»reers 
in  education,  law  and  business.  The 
creation  of  a  fuind  for  graduate  level 
scholarships  for  Hawaiian  students, 
matched  by  the  Kamehameha 
Schools/Bemice  Pauahi  Bishop 
Estate,  would  increase  the  pool  of  Ha- 
wailans who  are  trained  in  the  profes- 
sions. 

Finally,  the  steering  committee  rec- 
ommended the  creation  of  multi- 
agency  programs  designed  to  address 
the  needs  of  the  families  of  Hawaiian 
children  during  the  early  childhood 
years.  As  the  report  makes  clear,  the 
modem  Hawaiian  family  is  subjected 
to  many  stresses  that  are  dispropor- 
tionately severe.  A  Joint  effort  led  by 
the  Federal  and  State  governments 
and  involving  the  private  sector  is 
needed  here. 

Mi.  President,  many  of  the  problems 
which  plague  Native  Hawailans  today 
stem  from  the  overthrow  of  the  Ha- 
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wailan  Government  by  a  small  band  of 
foreigners  in  1893.  For  90  years,  Ha- 
wailans have  remained  at  the  bottom 
of  the  social  and  economic  ladder,  and 
it  has  often  been  said  that  they  are 
outcasts  or  strangers  in  their  own 
land.  Increasingly,  however,  they  see 
education  as  a  means  of  meeting  their 
unique  needs.  In  1975.  Alu  Like,  Inc..  a 
nonprofit  corporation  funded  by  the 
Federal  Office  of  Native  American 
Programs,  conducted  a  needs  assess- 
ment survey  in  the  Hawaiian  commu- 
nity. The  surveyors  found  that  Native 
Hawaiian  parents  desire  above  aU  for 
their  children  to  finish  liigh  school 
and  obtain  at  least  some  liigher  educa- 
tion. It  is  a  tragedy  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  waited  90  years  to  re- 
apond  to  these  needs;  however,  as  the 
NHEAP  report  makes  clear.  Native 
Hawailans  do  not  have  to  continue  to 
be  one  of  our  national  tragedies.  They 
could  become  a  major  American  suc- 
cess story.  I  hope  that  Congress  will 
address  the  recommendations  of  the 
Native  Hawaiian  Educational  Assess- 
ment project  at  an  early  date. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the  ex- 
cellent report  of  the  Native  Hawaiian 
Educational  Assessment  project. 


THE  TAX  STRUCTURE  BIAS 
AGAINST  INVESTMENT 
Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  a  letter  which  I  received  last 
month  from  a  friend  and  member  of 
the  Utah  State  Senate.  Charles  W. 
Bullen.  "Chic"  BuUen  is  as  concemed 
as  I  am  about  the  current  tax  stmc- 
ture  in  the  United  States,  and  the  bias 
which  this  tax  stmcture  places  against 
investment.  Senator  BuUen  Is  also  a 
small  businessman,  and  as  such,  has  a 
good  perspective  on  the  incentives  and 
disincentives  affecting  the  small  busi- 
ness community, 

I  am  a  supporter  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  and  I  feel  that 
the  service  it  renders  Is  absolutely  nec- 
essary; however,  I  feel  that  the  Con- 
gress should  be  aware  of  some  of  the 
frustrations  America's  small  business- 
men are  experiencing.  As  this  great 
body  of  lawmakers  continues  the  on- 
going debate  as  to  why  the  United 
States  has  not  been  as  productive  in 
recent  years  as  we  have  been  In  the 
past,  and  why  the  growth  rate  of  the 
e<»nomy  has  been  sluggish,  I  suggest 
that  we  give  consideration  to  the  valu- 
able advice  that  is  provided  to  us  from 
those  like  Senator  "Chic"  Bullen  who 
work  with  these  problems  on  a  daily 
basis. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcors,  as  follows: 
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Utab  8taxb  Sbai^ 
_  rOmutrt  J.  lUi. 

Hod.  Orrtn  O.  Hatch, 

VS.  Senator,  Federal  BuUdiitg  *343t.  Salt 
Lake  CUg.  Utah 
Dkab  Sbbatob  Hatch:  Orrtn.  on  two  occa- 
sions I  have  rillsr«Bw  d  the  condttkm  of  «»n%» 
business  in  our  county  In  general  and  the 
Small  Business  Admlntotration  in  partlealar 
with  your  assistant,  BUI  Loos.  He  thanytit 
there  was  enough  merit  in  the  convetaaUoos 
to  warrant  writing  this  letter. 

For  over  half  of  my  life  I  have  been  the 
principal  owner  and  operator  of  a  jnaii 
buflinesB.  Almost  34  yean  ago  I  established  a 
farm  equipment  dealoahlp  with  very  limit- 
ed Investment  capital  Diulng  these  yean  I 
have  had  a  competitor  in  the  market  area 
we  serve  come  and  go  for  every  year  I  have 
been  In  business. 

With  our  present  tax  structure  I  have 
never  been  able  to  »<^wimiii^t^  enough  In- 
vestment capital  to  take  care  of  the  buslne« 
that  is  available  to  me.  To  quote  my  wife, 
she  says,  "I  know  you  have  never  made  any 
money  because  every  time  you  get  ahead  a 
little,  you  buy  some  new  parts  bins  or  a  new 
machine  or  a  new  truck  or  increase  your  In- 
ventory." When  I  buy  new  parts  bins,  I  have 
to  hire  a  new  parts  num.  A  new  machine  In 
the  abot>  requires  a  new  machinist  to  oper- 
ate it.  A  new  truck  requires  hiring  a  new 
truck  driver.  Increasing  Inventory  necessi- 
tates hiring  a  new  salesman. 

Our  sales  volume  was  greater  last  year 
than  the  year  before  and  I  have  two  more 
employees  today  than  I  had  a  year  ago.  My 
background,  experience  and  education  all 
qu&Ufy  me  for  the  things  that  I  am  doing.  I 
have  paid  my  taxes  in  accordance  with  our 
state  and  federal  laws  and  though  my  busi- 
ness is  successful  I  feel  constricted  by  the 
existing  tax  laws. 

Under  our  tax  structure  prior  to  1982.  cor- 
porations with  incomes  in  excess  of  $100,000 
were  taxed  at  a  rate  of  46%.  Utah  adds  a 
corporate  franchise  tax  which  is  a  flat  4%. 
This  means  that  a  small  business  corpora- 
tion on  an  income  of  over  $100,000  is  re- 
quired to  pay  50«  on  the  dollar  in  state  and 
federal  taxes.  Then  If  a  dividend  is  declared 
and  a  major  stockholder  was  in  the  highest 
individual  income  tax  bracket  of  70%.  70% 
of  the  50«  dollar  would  be  reduced  by  35« 
which  leaves  15«  of  the  original  dollar.  This 
Ibt  dollar  was  further  reduced  by  the  Utah 
State  Individual  Income  Tax  which  is  7%%, 
leaving  approximately  13.9t  of  the  original 
dollar  of  Income.  Our  current  law  is  the 
same  except  that  the  maximum  tax  on  an 
individual  basis  reduces  the  federal  income 
tax  taken  from  86%  to  75%  which  minus  the 
sUte's  7%%  leaves  the  tax  payer  a  23« 
dollar. 

In  addition  to  this,  if  a  small  corporation 
does  not  declare  a  dividend  and  fails  to  show 
a  need  for  addltonal  operating  capital,  the 
Federal  government  imposes  a  27  H%  excess 
profit  tax. 

Every  so  often  represenUUves  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  call  to  the 
attention  of  someone  who  Is  desirous  of 
being  in  business  that  I  have  been  success- 
ful in  the  farm  equipment  and  sprinkler  irri- 
gation business.  In  many  cases  there  per- 
sons think  that  all  that  Is  necessary  to  show 
a  profit  is  to  be  in  business.  A  person  is 
loaned  money  that  in  and  other  tax  payen 
have  paid  to  our  government  and  they  set 
up  a  business  across  the  street  in  direct  com- 
petition to  me.  It  does  not  seem  to  matter 
that  in  many  cases  these  people  lack  the 
education,  backgroimd,  ex[)erience  and 
know-how  necessary  to  make  a  business  sue- 
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eeafuL  In  maat  chm  Umm  bmbiMaei  teO 
and  nmehow  tt  la  never  the  proprietor'B 
fault,  tut  OTMone  elae'a.  Am  %  result  we  tax 
payeta  loae  mlUlana  of  doDaia  we  bave  pro- 
vided to  fund  the  operattona  of  small  buai- 

qettuae  many  redplenta  of  83^  loana 
ard'not  Qualified  to  be  In  buatneas,  they 
think  tlM  quickest  and  simplest  way  to 
make  sataa  is  to  cut  prices  with  a  total  dlsre- 
gaid  to  the  costs  of  dotnc  business.  This  In 
m«ny  casss  results  not  only  In  the  new  busi- 
nea  established  with  help  from  S3.A.  going 
brake,  but  it  also  hurts  the  sales  and  proflU 
of  existing  oompeUttve  establlshmenU  and 
results  in  them  going  broke  too.  In  many 
cases  the  consumer  who  purchased  goods 
finds  that  they  did  not  save  money  but  have 
tMirchased  somf^^htg  that  ultimately  be- 
comes very  costly  because  parts  and  services 
are  not  available. 

As  I  previously  stated.  I  have  never  been 
able  to  accumulate  enough  operating  ci4>ltal 
to  support  the  business  available  to  me  be- 
cause of  our  tax  laws.  My  solution  to  this 
problem  would  be  for  us  to  change  our  tax 
laws  as  follows: 

To  differentiate  between  profits  reinvest- 
ed in  a  business  and  profits  withdrawn  by 
the  owners  from  the  business.  For  example, 
if  a  person  withdraws  from  a  business 
$10,000  for  a  trip  around  the  world,  this 
income  would  be  taxable.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  same  $10,000  were  used  to  pur- 
chase a  tnick  and  employ  a  truck  driver, 
theae  monies  would  not  be  taxable  until 
withdrawn  from  the  business. 

My  suggestion  is  that  the  Small  Business 
Adminlstratiofa  be  abolished.  Tax  monies 
used  to  support  this  government  bureaucra- 
cy could  be  reinvested  by  the  small  business- 
es. This  would  increase  productivity.  In- 
crease growth,  and  create  employment. 

With  kindest  personal  regards  I  remain 
sincerely  yours, 

Chaius  W.  Buludi. 
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CONCLUSIVE  SUPPORT  FOR 
PRESIDENT  REAGAN'S  RECENT 
ACCUSATION  THAT  THE  SOVI- 
ETS ARE  VIOLATING  SALT  U 
BY  PLIOHT-TESTINO  TWO  NEW 
ICBBTS 


JMI 


Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
strongly  support  President  Reagan's 
recent  accusation  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  in  clearcut  violation  of  the 
1979  SALT  n  Treaty  by  flight-testing 
two  new  ICBM's.  one  more  than  Is  al- 
lowed by  SALT  11.  The  National  Secu- 
rity Council  Is  currently  studying  this 
iiBue.  and  it  will  inevitably  have  to 
support  the  President's  public  posi- 
tion, partly  because  the  information 
already  publicly  available  on  this  prob- 
lem is  overwhelmingly  compelling.  But 
In  addlUoo,  the  Reagan  platform 
boldy  pledged  to  end  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration's "cover-up  of  Soviet 
SALT  I  and  SALT  n  violations,"  and 
so  for  the  Reagan  administration  to  do 
anything  with  this  latest  Soviet  SALT 
n  violation  other  than  to  declare  It 
publldy  would  risk  major  retreat  from 
Its  platform  and  rhetoric  and  bitter 
pcdltical  ocntroversy.  For  the  Reagan 
admlnlitratlon  to  be  softer  than  the 
Carter  administration  on  Soviet  SALT 
vlolatkms  would  be  unthinkable.  If 


this  were  to  hi4>pen.  there  could  be 
strong  pressure  to  have  a  Senate 
debate  and  vote  on  the  status  of  SALT 

n. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  fir«t  like  to 
present  some  comments  on  the  legal 
status  of  the  SALT  H  Treaty.  Then  I 
will  analyse  the  relevant  texts  of 
SALT  n's  article  IV  paragrm^h  9,  lim- 
iting the  testing  of  new  ICBM's.  Then 
I  will  give  the  Reagan  administration's 
interpretation  of  article  IV  paragraph 
9,  and  the  Reagan  administration's 
public  revelations  on  the  number  and 
description  of  new  Soviet  ICBM's  now 
imdergoing  flight-testing.  I  will  ana- 
lyze some  unclassified  data  on  the 
second  new  Soviet  ICBM  which  shows 
conclusively  that  the  second  new 
Soviet  ICBM  clearly  meets  SALT  H's 
article  IV  definition  of  a  new  type 
ICBM.  Finally,  I  will  provide  the 
Carter  administration's  interpretation 
of  article  IV  paragraph  9,  and  show 
how  it  is  parallel  to  and  consistent 
with  the  Reagan  administration's  in- 
terpretation. 

President  Reagan's  own  recent  accu- 
sation that  the  Soviets  are  in  violation 
of  SALT  II  is  thus  conclusively  sup- 
ported with  strong,  unclassified  evi- 
dence and  consistent,  reasonable  Inter- 
pretations of  the  relevant  SALT  II 
provision  by  two  administrations.  To 
argue  that  there  is  a  loophole  in  SALT 
II's  article  IV  paragraph  9  allowing 
free  Soviet  flight-testing  of  multiple 
new  ICBM's  while  the  United  States  is 
prohibited  by  its  own  interpretation  of 
article  IV  paragraph  9  from  testing 
even  Its  sole  cvw  ICBM— the  MX— Is 
ridiculous.  Indted,  the  proponents  of 
the  prohibition  of  U.S.  MX  ICBM  test- 
ing In  order  to  comply  with  SALT  II, 
led  by  Senator  Hart,  must  agree  that 
their  own  interpretation  of  SALT  II's 
article  IV  paragraph  9  is  consistent 
with  the  Carter  and  Reagan  adminis- 
trations', and  must  now  also  be  applied 
to  the  Soviets  as  well.  Nevertheless, 
the    Carter    administration's    former 
chief  SALT  11  negotiator  has  tried  to 
apply   a  new   interpretation  of  this 
SALT  II  provision  which  was  never 
mentioned    to    Congress    during    the 
Carter  administration's  testimony  on 
SALT  II  in  1979.  Indeed,  Carter  ad- 
ministration     statements      explicitly 
denied  that  the  Soviets  could  circum- 
vent the  article  IV  paragraph  9,  prohi- 
bition on  flight-testing  more  than  one 
new  ICBM 


THX  U.S.  COHBTITUTIOHAL  KKTt  nimtHATIOnAL 
LIOAL  STATUS  Or  SALT  tl 

I  have  been  in  the  forefront  of  the 
opposition  to  former  President 
Carter's  SALT  n  Treaty,  because  it  is 
f atidly  flawed,  imequal,  and  destabiliz- 
ing to  world  peace.  I  agree  with  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  1980  statement  that  the 
SALT  II  Treaty  is  Inconsistent  with 
the  law  of  the  land  on  U.S.  arms  con- 
trol objectives— the  Jackson  amend- 
ment of  1972  to  SALT  I— which  re- 
quires United  States-Soviet  equality. 


But  SALT  n  allows  the  Soviets  a  mo- 
nopoly of  heavy  and  very  heavy 
ICBM's.  excludes  the  Intercontinental 
Backfire  bomber,  and  allows  huge 
Soviet  advantages  In  warheads,  coun- 
terforce  capabilities,  megatonnage. 
and  stockpiled  missiles.  Moreover,  I 
agree  with  President  Reagan's  1980 
statement  that  it  was  illegal  for  the 
United  States  to  comply  with  the  un- 
ratified SALT  II  Treaty.  The  Constitu- 
tion and  the  Arms  Control  and  Disar- 
mament Act  of  1961  both  prohibit  U.S. 
compliance  with  an  arms  control 
treaty  until  the  Senate  has  given  its 
advice  and  consent  for  the  President 
to  ratify  the  treaty. 

Former  President  Carter  proclaimed 
the  1980  Presidential  election  to  be  a 
national  referendum  on  his  SALT  H 
Treaty.  Carter  and  his  treaty  lost.  But 
President  Reagan  has  recommitted 
the  United  States  to  the  Carter  policy 
of  doing  nothing  to  "imdercut"  the 
imratlfled  SALT  II  Treaty  so  long  as 
the  Soviets  showed  "equal  restraint." 
In  effect,  this  Carter-Reagan  policy 
constitutes  de  facto  Presidential  ratifi- 
cation of  the  SALT  II  Treaty  without 
the  advice  smd  consent  of  the  Senate. 
State  Department  testimony  and  re- 
cently declassified  Defense  Depart- 
ment directives  define  the  "no  under- 
cut" policy  as  requiring  full  U.S.  com- 
pliance with  the  precise  provisions  of 
the  unratified  SALT  II  Treaty,  while 
the  Soviets  are  showing  no  restraint  at 
all. 

Therefore,  for  2  years  I  have  been  in  • 
.favor  of  either  President  Reagan  re- 
questir>i{  that  SALT  II  Treaty  be  with- 
drawn from  the  Senate,  or  alternative- 
ly, a  Senate  motion  to  send  the  treaty 
back  to  the  President  with  instruc- 
tions to  renegotiate  strategic  equality 
with  the  Russians.  Prolonged  UJS. 
compliance  with  an  unratified  SALT 
II  Treaty  is  both  unconstitutional  and 
illegal,  as  well  as  dangerous  to  UJB.  na- 
tional security.  Navy  Secretary 
Lehman  publicly  stated  this  as  early 
as  February  1981.  We  are  violating  our 
own  Constitution  and  laws  to  comply 
precisely  with  an  imratlfied  SALT  II 
Treaty,  while  the  Soviets  have  all  the 
benefits  of  U.S.  compliance  and  the 
obligation  only  to  do  nothing  to  defeat 
the  object  and  purpose  of  SALT  n. 

In  summary,  I  am  extremely  con- 
cerned about  the  constitutional,  legal, 
political,  and  national  security  prob- 
lems with  prolonged  U.S.  unilateral 
compliance  with  a  SALT  H  Treaty 
which  has  not  received  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  for  ratification. 
I  led  a  successful  effort  in  September 
to  October  1977  to  prevent  extended 
or  prolonged  U.S.  compliance  with  the 
expired  SALT  I  Interim  Offensive 
Agreement  from  hindering  UJ3.  strate- 
gic modernization  programs.  This 
efforfwas  in  accordance  with  the  1961 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act  A 
similar  effort  to  prevent  an  unratified 


SALT  n  Treaty  from  hindering  VS. 
strategic  modernization  programs 
could  be  mounted  at  any  time.  A 
Senate  debate  and  vote  on  the  status 
of  SALT  n  could  have  major  implica- 
tions for  the  Reagan  administration's 
arms  control  policies,  strategic  mod- 
ernization programs,  and  defense 
budget 

There  are,  however.  International 
legal  obligations  Irrespective  of  the 
UJB.  constitutional  and  legal  problems. 
During  the  period  In  which  the  United 
States  constitutionally  mandated  ti«a- 
tymaklng  powers  of  the  President  and 
the  Senate  are  being  worked  out,  how- 
ever prolonged,  the  United  States  does 
incur  certain  international  legal  obli- 
gations Involving  SALT  II  compliance. 
Without  debating  the  wisdom  of 
SALT  n  and  without  accepting  the 
propriety  of  the  U.S.  position  that  we 
will  do  nothing  that  would  "undercut" 
the  SALT  n  Treaty,  it  is  recognized 
that  the  United  States  is  compiling 
strictly  with  SALT  II.  We  at  least  have 
a  right  and  an  obligation  to  determine 
whether  the  Soviets  are  meeting  the 
stated  U.S.  criteria  for  that  poUcy; 
that  is,  that  the  Soviets  show  "equal 
restraint"  and  do  nothing  to  "defeat 
the  object  and  purpose"  or  to  "under- 
cut" SALT  II.  Whether  or  not  the  So- 
viets should  be  held  to  compliance 
with  the  precise  provisions  of  SALT  II, 
like  the  United  States,  is  disputable. 
But  under  any  interpretation  of  Soviet 
obligations  under  SALT  n,  a  Soviet 
violation  of  a  fundamental  provision 
of  SALT  n  constraining  new  type 
ICBM's  would  both  "undercut"  and 
"defeat  the  object  and  purpose"  of 
SALT  n.  and  cannot  be  regarded  as 
equal  restraint. 

The  SALT  II  Treaty,  though  unrati- 
fied by  the  United  States  or  the 
U.S.S.R..  nevertheless  has  certain 
standing  in  International  law  which  re- 
quires compliance  with  it.  Under  the 
1969  Vienna  Convention  codifying  tra- 
ditional international  law.  which  is 
Itself  also  unratified  by  the  United 
States  and  the  U.S.S.R.,  parties  to  a 
treaty  incur  an  obligation  under  tradi- 
tional international  law  by  signing  the 
treaty.  During  the  period  between 
treaty  signature  and  exchange  of  in- 
struments of  ratification,  however 
long,  both  parties  are  obligated  by  tra- 
ditional international  law  to  do  noth- 
ing which  would  "defeat  the  object 
and  punxffie"  of  the  treaty.  The  par- 
ties are  subject  to  this  obligation  pend- 
ing ratification,  or  imtil  one  or  the 
other  party  formally  declares  its  inten- 
tion not  to  ratify  the  treaty. 

A  Presidential  request  to  withdraw 
the  SALT  II  Treaty  from  the  Senate's 
Executive  Calendar  would  constitute  a 
formal  U.S.  declaration  of  intention 
not  to  ratify.  Absent  such  a  request,  or 
a  Senatorial  resolution  sending  the 
treaty  back  to  the  President  the 
United  States  has  certain  compliance 
obligations   under   SALT   II.   Absent 
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Soviet  declaration  not  to  ratify,  so 
does  the  UJS.8JI. 

Hence  since  June  18,  1979,  when  the 
SALT  n  Treaty  was  signed  by  both 
sides,  the  Soviets  have  had  an  obliga- 
tion to  do  nothing  which  would 
"defeat  the  object  and  purpose"  of  the 
SALT  n  Treaty.  Whether  this  means 
they  are  bound  by  the  precise  provi- 
sions of  SALT  11  may  be  disputed,  but 
the  United  States  has  declared  that 
the  United  States  will  not  "undercut" 
SALT  II  so  long  as  the  Soviets  show 
"equal  restraint."  This  entails  an  obli- 
gation to  do  nothing  irreversible 
which  would  defeat  the  object  and 
purpose  of  SALT  n.  If  the  Soviets 
were  to  violate  the  most  significant 
constraint  of  SALT  II,  article  IV  para- 
graph 9.  in  an  Irreversible  way.  cl^u-ly 
they  would  both  "imdercut"  and 
"defeat  the  object  and  purpose"  of 
SALT  II.  The  United  States,  for  its 
part,  has  declared  that  its  nonunder- 
cut  compliance  policy  means  precise 
compliance  with  all  of  SALT  II's  provi- 
sions. 

SALT  n's  AKTICLK  IV  PARAGRAPH  9 

Article  IV  paragraph  9  of  SALT  n 
states  simply: 

Each  Party  undertakes  not  to  fligM-teat  or 
deploy  new  types  of  ICBMs,  that  Is,  types  of 
ICBMs  not  flight-tested  as  of  May  1,  1979, 
except  that  each  Party  may  flight-test  and 
deploy  one  new  type  of  light  ICBM.  (Empha- 
sis added.) 

Note  that  the  one  new  tjrpe  rule  ap- 
plies to  flight-testing  as  well  as  to  de- 
ployment. 

The  one  new  type  ICBM  allowed  to 
be  flight-tested  and  deployed  has  to  be 
different  from  earlier  ICBM's  in  any 
one  or  more  of  the  following  param- 
eters: number  of  stages,  the  length, 
the  largest  diameter,  the  launch- 
weight,  or  the  throw-weight,  of  the 
missile:  the  type  of  propellant  (liquid 
or  solid). 

Note  that  only  one  parameter  has  to 
be  different. 

How  can  we  establish  that  an  ICBM 
should  be  defined  as  a  new  tsrpe?  In 
regard  to  length,  diameter  launch- 
weight,  and  throw-weight  the  differ- 
ence between  the  old  and  the  new 
ICBM  has  to  be  greater  than  5  percent 
if  the  missile  Is  to  be  defined  as  new 
type. 

However,  the  new  type  ICBM  must 
in  fact  be  more  than  10  percent  larger 
than  the  old  type,  because  of  the  com- 
pounding of  5  percent  increases  appar- 
ently allowed.  Thus  on  the  first  test  of 
a  new  type  ICBM.  it  would  have  to  be 
more  than  5  percent  larger  than  the 
old  type  In  order  to  qualify  as  a  new 
tjrpe.  By  the  2Sth  launch,  its  param- 
eters had  to  be  frozen.  However,  mis- 
siles of  the  one  allowed  new  type 
tested  after  the  25th  launch  could  be 
an  additional  5  percent  larger.  Thus  a 
new  type  ICBM  must  be  more  than  10 
percent  larger  than  an  old  ICBM, 
after  25  laimches.  This  actual  10-per- 
cent increase  required  to  define  a  new 
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type  was  stated  another  way  in  the 
second  common  understanding: 

The  values  demonstrated  in  eadi  of  the 
above  parameters  during  the  kut  i2  of  the 
38  launches  .  .  .  shall  not  vary  by  more  thi^ 
10  percoit  from  any  other  of  the  oom- 
spondlng  values  dononstrated  during  those 
12  launches.  (Emphasis  added.) 

This  is  the  so^adled  10-peroent 
tunnel  requiring  a  new  type  to  actual- 
ly be  10  percent  larger  than  the  old 
types. 

Further,  the  launch-weight  and 
throw-weight  could  be  an  unlimited 
amoimt  more  than  10  percent  less 
than  the  corresponding  old  type 
ICBM,  as  long  as  the  new  type  ICBM 
had  fewer  warheads,  penetration  aids, 
and  propellant  than  the  old  type.  But 
If  the  corresponding  old  type  missile 
had  only  one  warhead,  then  this  un- 
limited throw-weight  decrease  allowed 
in  the  one  new  tyi)e  could  not  be  ex- 
ploited, because  the  new  missile  would 
also  have  to  carry  at  least  one  war- 
head. There  would  be  nothing  to  g*hi 
by  reducing  range  and  penetrability. 

In  stun,  article  IV  paragraph  9 
allows  flight-testing  of  only  one  new 
type  ICBM,  which  must  be  either 
more  than  10  percent  larger  than  a 
corresponding  old  type  In  any  single 
parameter,  or  else  an  unlimited 
amount  smaller  and  carry  fewer  war- 
heads. In  effect.  If  the  corresponding 
old  type  had  only  one  warhead,  then 
the  new  type  could  not  be  smaller.  For 
example,  as  wIU  be  seen,  if  a  new 
Soviet  ICBM  was  over  200  percent 
greater  in  the  single  parameter  of 
throw-weight,  then  it  would  clearly 
meet  the  definition  of  a  new  type 
ICBM. 

THE  RKAGAII  ADMUnSTRATIOR  nfTKRPRKTATIOR 
OP  ARTICLC  rV  PARAGRAPH  » 

The  Reagan  administration  is  on  the 
record  as  stating  that  the  SALT  U 
Treaty  allows  only  one  new  type 
ICBM  to  be  tested  and  deployed.  In 
December  1982.  a  spokesman  for  the 
Reagan  administration  State  Depart- 
ment. Allan  Romberg,  states: 

If  they  [i.e..  the  Soviets]  begin  to  te*t  an- 
other new  type  of  ICBM.  this  would  conflict 
with  the  terms  of  SALT  IL  (Emphasis 
added.) 

Thus  in  December  1982.  the  Reagan 
administration's  position  was  clear. 
Even  the  first  flight-testing  of  a 
second  new  type  ICBM.  beyond  the 
new  Soviet  PL-4  medium-heavy.  MX- 
sized  ICBM.  would  be  a  violation  of 
SALT  II.  The  PL-4  is  a  new  type 
medium-heavy  ICBM  reportedly  first 
flight-tested  on  October  26,  1982.  It 
carries  10  warheads  and  its  telemetry 
is  reportedly  98  to  98  percent  encrypt- 
ed. If  the  Soviets  were  to  test  a  second 
new  type  ICBM,  then  this  would  be  a 
clearcut  violation  of  the  SALT  II 
Treaty. 
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Anon  oonmua  luiuiu  or 
TWO  mw  rm  ■ovizr  icm'a 
The  Reagan  adminlBtntloii  Is  clear- 
ly aa  the  record  with  the  fact  that  the 
Soviets  are  now  testing  two  new  type 
ICBirs.  when  SALT  n  only  allows 
one  new  type  ICBM. 

The  March  1983  Soviet  Military 
Power.  Department  of  Defense,  con- 
tains six  references  to  two  new  type 
Soviet  ICBM's  being  tested: 

Page  I:  "The  U^.SJft.  has  begun  test 
ftUihta  of  two  new  land-baaed  Intercontinen- 
tal Balllatic  Ifiaaltes .  . 

Page  7:  "At  least  two  new  solid  propellant 
ICBMa  are  under  develoianent;  flight  test- 
ing began  in  1982  and  1983." 

Page  18:  "New  Programs  since  1981.  First 
teats  of  a  new  tolid-jnxtpaiant  ICBM  timi- 
lar  in  size  and  txiyload  to  the  U.S.  MX;  the 
first  test  of  a  neic  smaU  solid-projtdlant 
ICBM,  which  could  be  deployed  on  mobile 
transporters." 

Pkge  21:  "Two  new  solid-propellant 
ICBlfs  are  currently  being  developed.  One 
of  these  Is  about  the  size  of  the  U.S.  MX 
ICBII  Intended  for  silo  deployment;  the 
other  is  a  smaller  missile,  which  will  prob- 
ably be  designed  for  deployment  on  mobile 
launchers  similar  to  those  used  with  the  SS- 
20." 

Page  79:  "Two  new  ICBMs  are  now  being 
test  flown." 

Page  102:  "Flight  testing  of  (too  new  solid- 
propellant  ICBMs  has  begun."  (Emphasis 
added.) 

The  above  six  statements  conclusive- 
ly indicate  that  the  Soviets  are  now 
testing  a  second  new  type  ICBM.  one 
that  is  dlsthigulshable  from  the  first 
new  type  both  by  its  smaller  size  and 
Its  mobility.  It  is  also  distinguishable 
from  old  Soviet  ICBM's  by  the  fact 
that  it  is  new.  An  analysis  of  the  clas- 
sified intelligence  information  under- 
lying the  above  six  statements  is  un- 
necessary to  establish  the  fact  of 
Soviet  violation  of  SALT  II. 

An  analysis  of  some  unclassified 
comparisons  of  the  PL-5,  the  S&-16. 
and  the  SS-13  may  be  useful,  however. 
The  PL-5,  is  a  follow-on  to  either  the 
88-16  or  the  SS-13. 

Does  what  is  publicly  known  about 
the  PL-5.  the  second  new  type  Soviet 
ICBM  whose  first  flight  testing  began 
on  February  8,  1983.  fit  the  definition 
of  a  new  type  of  ICBM  under  SALT  II 
article  IV.  paragraph  9?  Most  of  the 
intelligence  data  surroimdlng  the  PL-5 
ronains  classified,  and  the  telemetry 
•signals  from  this  missile  are  reportedly 
100  percent  encrypted,  probably 
making  the  intelligence  itself  rather 
limited.  This  level  of  encryption  is 
itself  a  dearcut  violation  of  SALT  n. 
But  it  is  publicly  reported  that  the 
FL-5  is  a  follow-on  to  the  SS-16. 
which  is  banned  by  SALT  II.  More- 
over, according  to  then-Defense  Secre- 
tary Schleslnger  in  the  fiscal  year  1976 
defense  posture  statement— released  in 
January  1975— the  SS-16  has  twice  the 
throw-weight  of  the  earlier  SS-13.  The 
PIr-5  Is  either  a  follow-on  to  the  SS-13 
or  the  88-10.  The  Soviets  do  not 
design  follow-on  miasiles  to  be  Inferior 


to  the  mlssUe  they  succeed.  The  PL-5's 
throw-weight  is  reported  to  be  greater 
than  the  SS-16's.  If  it  is  argued  that 
the  PL-5  is  a  follow-on  to  the  much 
earlier  SS-13,  it  thus  has  at  least  twice 
as  much  throw-weight.  Hence,  no 
matter  if  the  PL-5  has  four  warheads, 
as  originally  reported,  or  one.  as  on 
the  SS-13.  its  throw-weight  is  on  the 
order  of  200  percent  greater  than  that 
of  the  SS-13;  200  percent  is  well  above 
the  10-percent  increase  in  throw- 
weight,  which  is  all  that  is  required  to 
qualify  a  new  missile  as  a  new  type 
ICBM.  As  article  IV.  paragraph  9, 
states  a  new  type  ICBM  only  has  to 
differ  by  more  than  10  percent  in  only 
any  one  or  more  parameters.  Including 
tlirow-welght.  Hence  the  comparison 
data  already  on  the  record  establishes 
the  PL-5  as  a  second  new  type  ICBM, 
because  it  has  over  200  percent  the 
throw-weight  of  the  SS-13.  If  the  PL-5 
is  a  follow-on  to  the  SS-16.  which  is 
banned  by  SALT  II.  then  it  becomes  a 
different  Idnd  of  violation. 

Some  analysts,  both  inside  and  out- 
side the  administration,  are  now  argu- 
ing that  there  is  a  loophole  in  SALT 
n's   article   IV,   paragraph   9,   which 
could  allow  the  Soviets  to  legally  test 
more  than  one  new  type  ICBM.  They 
are  arguing  that  the  Soviets  are  enti- 
tled   to    12    free    flight    tests.    Paul 
Wamke,  former  Chief  SALT  II  negoti- 
ator   in    the    Carter    administration, 
argued  this  new  Interpretation  last 
month  at  the  United  Nations.   But. 
there  Is  no  known  negotiating  history 
on  record  that  the  Soviets  are  allowed 
imder  article  IV,  paragraph  9,  12  free 
tests  of  a  second  new  type  ICBM,  or  1 
free  test  flight  each  for  12  new  type 
ICBM's.  This  loophole  could  be  inter- 
preted as  allowing  an  infinite  number 
of  new  type  ICBM's  and  tests.  Even  if 
this  loophole  were  conceded  to  exist, 
the  problem  of  whether  the  PL-5  vio- 
lated SALT  II  would  not  be  solved.  It 
would  merely  be  postponed.  Indeed,  all 
of  the  Carter  administration's  analy- 
ses of  the  SALT  II  Treaty  as  presented 
to  Congress  not  only  did  not  mention 
the  above  two  possible  loopholes  cur- 
rently being  discussed  by  some  ana- 
lysts, but  in  fact  argued  to  the  con- 
trary, that  SALT  II's  article  IV,  para- 
graph  9  would   prevent   the   Soviets 
from  being  able  to  test  more  than  one 
new  type  ICBM.  Carter  administration 
SALT  II  testimony  consistently  denied 
any  such  loophole.  Indeed,  Carter  ad- 
ministration     statements     explicitly 
denied  that  the  Soviets  could  circum- 
vent the  prohibition  on  flight-testing 
more  than  one  new  type  ICBM. 

THX  CARTKR  ADKimSTRATIOIl'S  IRTSBPKRA- 
•nOK  or  ARTICLE  IV,  PARAGRAPH  0  IS  CORSIST- 
DfT  WITH  THE  RKAGAII  ADMimSTRATIOIf'S 

The  Carter  administration,  like  the 
Reagan  State  Department  statement 
from  December  1982  noted  above,  took 
a  clear  and  firm  interpretation  of  arti- 
cle rv.  paragraph  9.  There  was  noth- 
ing in  the  Carter  administration's  tes- 


timony on  SALT  n  to  even  suggest  a 
loophole  in  this  provision  which  might 
allow  the  Soviets  12  free  flight  tests  of 
a  second  new  type  ICBM.  or  1  free 
flight  test  each  for  12  new  type 
ICBM's.  In  fact,  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration argued  consistently  against  the 
poMlbility  of  Just  such  a  potential 
loophole.  The  Carter  administration 
also  argued  that  SALT  n  could  not  be 
circumvented  in  Its  testing  provisions, 
thus  also  denying  any  loophole.  Final- 
ly, the  Carter  administration  promised 
to  challenge  Soviet  violation  or  cir- 
cumvention of  article  IV,  paragraph  9 
in  the  Standing  Consultative  Commis- 
sion if  the  Soviets  tested  more  than 
one  new  type  ICBM. 

Secretary  Vance's  letter  of  submittal 
of  the  SALT  II  Treaty,  June  21,  1979— 
page  7,  The  SALT  II  Agreement,  UJS. 
Department  of  State— shows  that  the 
Carter  administration  consistently  in- 
terpreted the  SALT  II  Treaty  as  allow- 
ing the  testing  and  deployment  of  only 
one  new  ICBM. 

Secretary  Vance's  letter  of  submittal 
of  SALT  n,  June  21. 1979: 

The  (SALT  II)  Treaty  also  limits  qualita- 
tive improvements  in  ICBMs.  Article  IV  per- 
mits each  party  to  flight  test  and  deploy 
only  one  new  type  of  ICBM.  which  must  be 
'light'  as  defined  by  the  Treaty. 

Certain  key  parameters  of  each  existing 
ICBM  type  may  not  be  varied  by  more  than 
five  percent,  plus  or  minus,  from  previously 
tested  missiles  of  that  tyi>e  .  .  ."  (Emphasis 
added.) 

The  State  Department  SALT  II  glos- 
sary, of  June  18.  1979.  stated  on  p.  62 
the  following  definition: 

New  Type  of  ICBM.  The  U.S.  and  the 
USSR  have  agreed,  for  the  period  of  SALT 
II.  to  limit  each  side  to  only  one  new  type  of 
ICBM.  Specific  technical  criteria  have  been 
established  to  distinguish  between  new 
types  of  ICBMs  and  existing  types  of 
ICBMs.  These  criteria  include  such  physical 
parameters  as  missile  length,  maximtmi  di- 
ameter, throw-weight,  launch  weight,  and 
fuel  type  .  .  ."  (Emphasis  added.) 

In  the  June  1979,  State  Department 
selected  documents  No.  12A,  the  SALT 
II  Agreement,  the  Carter  administra- 
tion stated: 

The  Treaty  also  limits  qualitative  im- 
provements in  ICBMs.  Article  IV  permiU 
each  party  to  flight-test  and  deploy  only  one 
new  type  of  ICBM,  which  must  be  'light'  as 
defined  by  the  Treaty.  (Emphasis  added.) 

On  page  16,  State  Department  anal- 
ysis of  SALT  II  Treaty,  June  18,  1979, 
the  Carter  administration  stated: 

In  paragn4>h  9,  each  party  undertakes  not 
to  flight-test  or  deploy  new  types  of  ICBMs, 
with  the  exception  of  one  new  type  of  ICBM 
for  each  party  .  .  .  The  Soviet  Union  will 
also  be  limited  to  only  one  new  type  of  light 
ICBM.  They  must  choose,  for  example,  be- 
tween 1)  replacing  the  multiple  RS  SS-17 
(4RV8)  and  SS-19  (6  RVs)  with  a  10  RV 
light  ICBM  and  2)  replacing  their  8S-11 
with  a  single-warhead  light  ICBM  that  dif- 
fers substantlaUy  from  the  SS-11.  They 
cannot  do  both.  (Emphasis  added.) 

The  State  Department  analysis  went 
on  to  say  on  page  16  that: 


.  .  .  This  Inhibits  a  party  from  actually 
testing  m<»«  than  one  new  type  of  ICBM 
under  the  guise  of  a  teat  program  for  a 
single  new  type,  (finpbaite  added) 

This  last  statement  clearly  estab- 
lishes the  fact  that  the  Carter  admin- 
istration did  iu>t  Interpret  SALT  II's 
article  IV,  paragraph  9  as  allowing  the 
Soviets  12  free  flight  tests  of  a  second 
new  type  missile,  or  1  free  flight  test 
each  of  12  new  type  missiles. 

The  Carter  administration  went  on 
to  say  that  any  Soviet  attempt  to  test 
more  than  one  new  type  ICBM  "could 
be  a  subject  for  discussion  in  the 
Standing  Consultative  Commission." 
(The  SALT  n  Agreement,  SUte  De- 
partment Document  12B.  June  18. 
1979.  page  25.) 

Additional  Carter  administration 
policy  statements  on  SALT  II  allowing 
testing  of  only  one  new  ICBM  are 
equally  clear  and  consistent. 

In  the  booklet  "SALT  II.— In  Per- 
spective." background  report.  Office  of 
Media  Liaison.  White  House  Press 
Office.  May  1979.  on  pages  8  and  9,  the 
Carter  administration  stated: 

Each  side  will  be  permitted  to  deploy  only 
one  new  type  ICBM  for  the  duration  of  the 
Treaty. 

(Note.  This  means  the  United  States  has 
the  right  to  proceed  with  the  MX  missUe. 
while  permitting  the  Soviet  Union  only  one 
new  type  of  ICBM.) 

The  Soviet  Union  may  choose  to  use  its 
exemption  to  deploy  a  single  Warhead  mis- 
sile, or  it  may  deploy  a  new  MIRVed  missile 
to  replace  the  SS-17  and  S8-19  .  .  .  This 
also  means  that  future  modifications  of  ex- 
isting ICBMs  must  be  merely  minor  vari- 
ations of  current  models.  (Emphasis  added) 

State  Department  current  policy  No. 
73,  "Limiting  the  Strategic  Arms 
Race."  by  Secretary  of  State  Vance. 
July  24.  1979.  stated  on  page  2: 

Each  side  will  be  limited  to  one  entirely 
new  strategic  land-based  missile.  (Emphasis 
added.) 

State  Department  current  policy  No. 
72.  "SALT  II:  Secretary  Vance's  Testi- 
mony." July  9-10.  1979,  stated  on  page 
2: 

Based  on  their  (i.e.,  the  Soviets)  past  prac- 
tices, they  could  be  expected  to  acquire  sev- 
eral entirely  new  types  of  strategic  land- 
based  missiles  by  1985;  the  treaty  holds 
them  to  one.  (Emphasis  added.) 

The  "SALT  II  Basic  Guide,"  Depart- 
ment of  State,  May  1979,  stated  on 
page  6: 

Each  side  will  be  permitted  to  test  and 
deploy  only  one  new  type  of  ICBM  for  the 
duration  of  the  Treaty.  This  exception  gives 
the  United  States  the  right  to  proceed  with 
the  MX  missile.  In  permitting  the  Soviets 
only  one  new  type  of  ICBM,  this  provision 
will  inhibit  the  Soviets  In  their  past  practice 
of  deploying  three  or  four  completely  new 
types  of  ICBMs,  with  substantially  different 
and  Improved  characteristics,  with  each  new 
generation  of  ICBMs.  (Emphasis  added.) 

The  key  Carter  administration  state- 
ment is  quite  explicit  In  denying  any 
loophole. 
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Department  of  State  current  policy 
No.  65.  April  1979.  The  Facts  of 
SALT  n."  stated  on  page  1: 

That  limitation  to  only  one  new  type  of 
ICBM  is  itself  a  most  ttgnifieant  gualitattve 
control  To  insure  that  it  has  real  meaning, 
the  modernization  of  existing  ICBMs  will  be 
limited  ao  that  neither  side  can  circumvent 
the  limitation  to  one  new  ICBM.  There  will 
also  be  other  qualitative  limitations  which 
are  designed  to  slow  the  strategic  competi- 
tion. (Emphasis  added.) 

Thus,  according  to  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration, article  IV.  paragn4>h  9. 
was  one  of  the  most  important  provi- 
sions of  SALT  II,  and  it  could  not  be 
circtunvented.  There  was  no  loophole 
during  the  first  12  flight  tests. 

"SALT  n:  The  Reasons  Why,"  De- 
partment of  State,  May  1979,  stated 
on  page  2: 

For  the  period  of  the  Treaty,  for  example, 
each  nation  will  be  permitted  only  one  new 
type  of  Intercontinental  ballistic  missile 
(ICBM).  (Emphasis  added.) 

UJ3.  Department  of  State  special 
report  No.  46  (revised)  May  1979,  "The 
Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks,"  also 
stated  on  page  2: 

For  the  period  of  the  Treaty,  for  example, 
each  nation  will  be  permitted  only  one  new 
type  of  Intercontinental  Ballistic  MissUe 
(ICBM).  (Emphasis  added.) 

U.S.  Department  of  State  special 
report  No.  46  (revised)  May  1979.  "The 
Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks." 
stated  on  page  6: 

SALT  n  provided  for  a  ban  on  fligM-test- 
ing  or  deployment  of  new  types  of  ICTBMs, 
with  an  exception  of  one  new  type  of  light 
ICBM  for  each  side.  (Emphasis  added.) 

Finally,  in  SALT  II:  Two  Views,  the 
U.S.  Department  of  State,  current 
poUcy  No.  62.  April  1979.  stated  on 
page  3: 

The  Treaty  limits  each  side  to  developing, 
and  deploying  one  completely  new  ICBM 
before  1985.  This  provision  will  inhibit  the 
qualitative  expansion  of  the  arms  race. 
(Emphasis  added.) 

On  page  9  of  the  same  document  the 
Carter  State  Department  argued  that 
SALT  II  would: 

Limit  each  side  to  one  new  ICBM  tyi>e, 
with  a  maximum  of  10  re-entry  vehicles. 
(Etaphasis  added.) 

In  sum,  the  Carter  and  Reagan  ad- 
ministrations' consistently  interpreted 
SALT  II's.  article  rv,  paragraph  9,  as 
allowing  the  flight-testing  of  only  one 
new  type  of  ICBM  on  each  side.  The 
public  record  and  the  unclassified 
facts  are  clear.  The  Reagan  adminis- 
tration is  forced  to  conclude  publicly 
that  the  Sovl  .s  are  in  violation  of  the 
SALT  II  Tn;aty  by  flight-testing  two 
instead  of  only  one  new  ICBM. 

As  President  Reagan  himself  public- 
ly stated  on  February  23,  1983:  "This 
last  one  comes  the  closest  to  indicating 
that  it  is  a  violation."  Indeed,  the  PL-5 
is  a  conclusive  Soviet  SALT  n  viola- 
tion, as  is  the  reported  high  encnrp- 
tion  level  of  the  telemetry  of  the  PL-5. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
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President  of  the  United  States,  which 
I  delivered  to  the  White  House  today, 
together  with  attachments,  be  Includ- 
ed in  the  RcooBO  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRo,  as  follows: 

U.8.SBiAn. 

COUflTTIK  o>  EimtGT 

AHD  Natoial  Raaotnicca. 
Washington,  D.C..  March  23.  J$83. 
President  Rokalo  Rbaoaii, 
77ke  White  House 
Washington,  D.C. 

DBAS  Mr.  Pannmr:  As  you  know,  I  have 
been  In  the  forefront  of  the  opposition  to 
the  1979  SALT  II  Treaty,  which  Is  unequal 
and  therefore  inconsistent  with  U.S.  law.  In 
accordance  with  another  law.  I  also  led  a 
successful  Senate  effort  in  September  1977 
to  prevent  President  Clarter's  extended  or 
prolonged  compliance  with  the  expired 
SALT  I  Interim  Offensive  Agreement  from 
hindering  U.S.  strategic  modernization  pro- 
grams. There  remain  significant  Constitu- 
tional, legal,  national  security,  and  political 
problems  with  prolonged  U.S.  unilateral 
compliance  with  a  SALT  n  Treaty,  which 
tus  not  received  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate  for  Presidential  ratification. 

Since  June  18,  1979,  when  SALT  n  was 
signed,  both  the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.SJI.  have 
been  obligated  under  traditional  interna- 
tional law  to  do  nothing  which  would 
"defeat  the  object  and  purpose"  of  the 
SALT  II  Treaty  still  unratified  on  twth 
sides.  U.S.  policy  under  both  President 
Carter  and  yourself  is  that  the  UA  would 
do  nothing  to  "undercut"  SALT  11,  as  long 
as  the  Soviets  show  "equal  restraint."  The 
U.S.  is  complying  precisely  »-lth  all  the  pro- 
visions of  the  unratified  SALT  II  Treaty,  ac- 
cording to  the  Secretary  of  State's  testimo- 
ny and  to  recently  declassified  Defense  De- 
partment directives.  Without  debating  the 
wisdom  of  SALT  11  and  without  accepting 
the  properiety  of  the  U.S.  position  that  we 
will  do  nothing  that  would  "undercut"  the 
SALT  II  Treaty,  it  is  recognized  that  the 
U.S.  is  complying  with  SALT  II.  We  at  least 
have  a  right  and  an  obligation  to  determine 
whether  the  Soviets  are  meeting  the  stated 
U.S.  criteria  for  that  policy,  i.e.,  that  the  So- 
viets show  "equal  restraint"  and  do  nothing 
to  "defeat  the  object  and  purpose"  or  to 
"imdercut"  SALT  II.  Whether  or  not  the 
Soviets  should  be  held  to  compliance  with 
the  precise  provisions  of  SALT  II,  like  the 
U.S.  is  disputable.  But  under  any  interpreta- 
trion  of  Soviet  obligations  under  SALT  II.  a 
Soviet  violation  of  a  fundamental  provision 
of  SALT  II  constraining  new  type  ICBMs 
would  both  "undercut"  and  "defeat  the 
object  and  purpose"  of  SALT  II.  and  can 
not  be  regarded  as  restraint. 

Mr.  President,  I  respectfully  ask  you  some 
important  questions  about  Soviet  compli- 
ance with  their  legal  obligations  under 
SALT  II  not  to  defeat  its  "object  and  pur- 
pose', because  I  strongly  believe  that  the 
American  people  need  to  be  told  the 
straight  truth  about  behavior. 

1.  Article  IV  Paragraph  9  llmlU  the  Sovi- 
ets to  flight-testing  only  one  new  type 
ICBM.  Do  you  believe  that  the  Soviets  are 
defeating  the  "object  and  purpose"  of  SALT 
11  by  flight  testing  two  new  ICSMs?  (see  at- 
tached articles) 

2.  Do  you  believe  that  the  Soviet  SS-18 
ICBM  rapid  reload/reflre  capability  circum- 
vents or  violates  all  the  launcher  ceilings  of 
SALT  n.  as  implied  on  pp.  17,  19,  and  21  of 
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the  Much  IMS  Defenae  Department  book 
Soviet  mutaiy  Poworf 

S.  Do  you  beUeve  that  the  SovleU  have 
88-16  ICSIfa  In  an  operattooal  etatui  at  the 
Pleaetak  Teat  Range,  and  that  any  88-16 
flP^TatV?"^'  capability  oonitltutee  88-16  De- 
ptoyment?  Doea  thia  violate  the  SALT  n 
ban  on  88-16  Deployment?  Do  you  acree 
with  Aariatant  Defenae  Secretary  Perle  and 
f onner  ACDA  Director  Roatow  that  there  la 
compemnt  evidence  of  the  88-16'8  deploy- 
ment? Do  you  acree  with  the  recent  ACDA 
study  oonfbrmlnc  88-16  deployment? 

4.  Do  you  believe  that  the  Soviet  deploy- 
ment of  AS-3  KaniBroo  ALCHs  with  a 
ranse  of  "6S0  kllometera"  (noted  on  pace  61 
of  the  September  IMl  editimi  of  the  De- 
foiae  Department's  Soviet  Military  Power) 
on  TU-M  Bear  bombera  should  cause  all 
TC-9S  Bear  aircraft  to  count  in  SALT  II's 
1330  cdUng  on  MIRVed  miasOes  and  bomb- 
ers equipped  with  ALCMs  having  range 
greater  than  600  kilometers?  Are  the  Sovlete 
currently  under  thia  ceiling?  Is  Soviet  fail- 
ure to  dedare  TU-96's  equipped  with  AS-3'8 
In  their  SALT  11  Data  Exchange  a  Soviet 
falsification  of  an  Integral  part  of  SALT  11? 
Are  Anti-Submarlne  Warfare  and  ALCM 
carrying  TU-95  Bear  bomber  variants  still 
In  production,  and  are  the  Soviets  testing  a 
new.  long-range  ALCM  on  the  Bear?  Would 
testing  this  ALCM  on  Bears  also  cause  all 
Bean  to  count  In  the  1330? 

5.  Do  you  believe  that  the  Soviets  have 
tested  and  deployed  ALCMs  with  range 
greater  than  600  kilometers  on  the  Backfire 
bomber?  Does  this  testing  and  equipping 
Backfires  with  long  range  ALCMs  violate 
the  Brexhnev  Backfire  Statement,  another 
Integral  part  of  SALT  n,  and  provide  addi- 
tional reaacMi  for  counting  the  already  Inter- 
continental Backfire  in  both  the  1320  and 
2250  ceHinga?  Do  you  believe  the  Soviets  are 
producing  Backfires  at  a  rate  greater  than 
30  per  year,  also  In  violaJon  of  the  Backfire 
Statement  as  Undersecretary  of  Defense 
DelAuer  has  testified  to  Congress? 

6.  Do  you  believe  that  the  high  Soviet 
level  of  telemetry  encryption  on  the  follow- 
ing ml88aea-SS-NX-20  SLBM.  SS-NX-19 
SLCM  SS-18  Mod  X  ICBM.  SS-20  IRBM, 
the  PL-4  ICBM.  the  PL-5  ICBM— violates 
the  Article  XV  prohibition  on  deliberate  In- 
terference with  US  verification? 

7.  Do  you  believe  the  massive  Soviet  stra- 
tegic camouflage,  concealment,  and  decep- 
tion program  also  constitutes  deliberate  In- 
terference with  ITS  verification? 

8.  Do  you  believe  that  the  Soviets  should 
deactivate  over  250  strategic  delivery  vehi- 
cles in  order  not  to  "undercut"  SALT  n  and 
show  "equal  restraint"?  How  many  US  stra- 
tegic dellevery  vehicles  counted  in  SALT  n 
are  being  deactivated  unilaterally,  and  has 
the  US  asked  the  Sovlete  to  deactivate  an 
equal  number  to  show  "equal  restraint?" 

9.  Are  the  Sovlete  violating  the  1072 
Agreonent  on  Basic  Principles  of  US-Soviet 
Relationa.  which  la  mentioned  in  the  Pream- 
ble to  SALT  n  aa  a  fimdamental  element  of 
SALTn? 

10.  Do  you  believe  that  former  Soviet 
KOB  Chief  Turi  Andropov  directed  the 
KOB  and  the  Bulgarian  intelligence  service 
to  attempt  to  aasaaalnate  Pope  John  Paul  n 
In  June  IMl?  What  are  the  Implications  of 
the  evidence  of  the  KOB  connection  to  this 
plot  for  further  arms  control  negotiations 
with  the  Soviets,  and  US-Soviet  relations  in 
general? 

11.  Do  you  believe  that  the  Sovlete  have 
violated  the  Threshold  Teat  Ban  Treaty? 

13.  Do  you  agree  with  former  Secretary  of 
State  Klaalngner  and  former  Defenae  Secre- 
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tary  Laird  that  the  Sovlete  have  violated 
both  SALT  I  Agreementa? 

13.  Do  you  believe  that  the  recent  deploy- 
ment of  TU-95  P  (or  TU-143)  Bear  Anti- 
submarine Warfare  bombers  with  con- 
firmed operational  bomb  bays  to  Cuba  can 
be  defined  as  Soviet  "offensive  weapons"  in 
Cuba?  Do  theae  Bear  bombers  with  func- 
tional bomb  bvm  oonatitute  yet  another  vio- 
lation of  the  Kennedy-Khniahchev  Agree- 
ment, this  time  clear  cut  and  conclusive?  If 
these  ASW  Bears  do  not  have  Functionally 
Related  Observable  Differences  distinguish- 
ing them  from  Bears  which  do  count  in 
SALT  n,  yet  are  confirmed  to  be  offensive 
weapons  in  violation  of  the  Kennedy-Khrus- 
chev  agreement,  should  ASW  Bears  also 
count  in  SALT  n? 

Your  prompt  answers  to  these  questions 
could  have  a  significant  bearing  on  several 
issues  currently  being  debated  In  Congress; 
the  nuclear  weapons  freeze  resolution,  the 
need  for  Increased  aid  to  El  Salvador,  over- 
all US  policy  toward  C^uba  and  Central 
America,  the  defense  budget,  US  strategic 
modernization  programs,  and  US  arms  con- 
.trol  proposals.  I  hope  you  will  be  able  an- 
aswer  them  aa  promplty  as  possible,  in  order 
to  contribute  your  best  judgemente  to  the 
Congressional  debate. 
Sincerely. 

James  A.  McCluki. 

U.S.  Senator. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  16, 1983] 
Sovm  Chkatirg 
(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 
Convinced  that  the  latest  Soviet  missile 
test  was  an  out-and-out  violation  of  the 
SALT  II  treaty,  middle-level  administration 
officials  agreed  behind  closed  doors  that 
President  Reagan  should  break  precedent 
and  take  the  violation  directly  and  publicly 
to  the  Kremlin.  If  Secretary  of  State 
Oeorge  Shultz  and  Defense  Secretary 
Caspar  Weinberger  go  along,  this  tough  de- 
cision would  be  posed  for  Reagan:  whether 
to  junk  cumbersome  verification  procedures 
that  always  have  thwarted  the  United 
States  in  the  past  and,  instead,  challenge 
the  Soviet  Union  publicly  to  prove  that  it 
did  not  in  fact  violate  SALT  II.  If  he  accepte 
that  recommendation,  Reagan  would  in 
effect  only  be  completing  the  thought  he 
uttered  Feb.  23.  when  he  told  reporters  that 
the  Feb.  8  Soviet  missile  test  "comes  the 
closest  to  indicating  that  It  is  a  violation." 

Ever  since  the  first  SALT  treaty,  in  1972. 
any  suspected  violation  has  simply  been 
handed  over  to  a  U.S.-Sovlet  commission  for 
investigation.  "That  consigns  the  Issue  to 
months  and  months  of  futile  palaver."  one 
high  administration  official  told  us.  The 
J^b.  8  test  of  a  "new"  Intercontinental  mis- 
sUe,  he  said,  is  "too  serious  for  routine  han- 
dling." 

Oathered  at  the  extraordinary  March  8 
session  where  officials  Just  under  the  top 
level  from  the  National  Security  Council. 
State  Department,  Pentagon,  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency  and  Arms  Control  and  Disar- 
mament Agency  (ACDA).  The  meeting  was 
co-chaired  by  Adm.  Jonathan  Howe,  head  of 
the  State  Departments  PoUtlcal-Mllitary 
Bureau,  and  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
Richard  Perle. 

Howe  first  suggested  that— despite  strong 
evidence  presented  by  the  CIA  that  the 
Soviet  test  was  an  outright  violation  of 
SALT  n— the  United  SUtes  should  take  ite 
case  to  the  U.S.-Sovlet  commission  as  usual. 
Disagreement  came  from  Dr.  Manfred 
Elmer,  confirmed  by  the  Senate  only  the 
day  before  as  chief  of  ACDA's  Verification 


and  IntelUgenoe  Bureau.  He  argued  that  the 
strength  of  the  evidence  and  Uie  peril  to  the 
nuclear  balance  of  continuing  Soviet  teatlng 
required  an  '""«*^»*^  reaponae.  Indeed. 
Elmer  argued  that  the  Feb.  8  test,  together 
with  an  earUer  Soviet  test  firing  last  Octo- 
ber, ralaed  the  atrong  poaaibillty  of  "multi- 
ple" violations.  But  while  It  might  be  bard 
to  prove  the  "multU>le"  charge,  he  aald. 
there  waa  Irrefutable  evidence  of  at  least  a 
single  violation. 

The  exact  violation  In  last  month's  test  is 
still  a  closely  held  secret,  but  It  concerns  the 
SALT  n  ban  on  more  than  a  single  "new" 
intercontinental  mlssUe.  the  Sovlete  appear 
to  have  tested  two  "new"  miaailea— the  first 
in  October,  the  second  last  month. 

If  true,  that  polnte  to  runaway  Soviet 
gains  in  the  profoundly  Important  intercon- 
tinental missile  competition  while  the 
United  States  scrupulously  adheres  to  the 
unratified  SALT  U  ban.  The  middle-level  of- 
ficials who  want  the  president  to  take  the 
Feb.  8  test  to  the  Sovlete  frontally— and.  if 
necessary,  publicly— concluded  that  the 
United  SUtes  caimot  continue  taking  such 
awesome  risks.  It  is  now  up  to  Ronald 
Reagan  to  reach  a  similar  conclusion. 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  2:10  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bill,  in  which  it  requests 
concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  2112.  An  act  to  extend  by  6  months 
the  expiration  date  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950. 

SMHOLLED  SnX  SIOHKD 

At  7:43  pjn.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  announced  that  the  Speak- 
er has  signed  the  following  enrolled 
bill: 

S.  366.  A  bill  to  settle  certain  claims  of  the 
Mashantucket  Pequot  Indians. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Thurmond). 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  today,  March  23,  1983. 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  on  March 
23,  1983,  during  the  recess  of  the 
Senate  received  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing 
that  the  House  disagrees  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  biU 
(H.R.  1900)  to  assure  the  solvency  of 
the  social  security  trust  funds,  to 
reform  the  medicare  reimbursement  of 
hospitals,  to  extend  the  Pederal  sup- 
plemental compensation  program,  and 
for  other  purposes;  agrees  to  the  con- 
ference asked  by  the  Senate  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Rosmr- 
KOWSKi.  Mr.  PicBxi,  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr. 
Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  SHAimoH,  Mr. 
CoNABLi,  Mr.  Duncan,  and  Mr.  Archxr 
as  managers  of  the  conference  on  the 
part  of  the  House. 


EZEcxrnvE  and  other 

COlOfUNICATIONS 
The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
•ccompanylng  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

liC-630.  A  communication  from  the  from 
the  Deputy  Aaalatant  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, tranamltting.  pursuant  to  law.  a  report 
on  a  new  Privacy  Act  ayatem  of  records;  to 
the  Committee  on  Oovemmental  Af  f  aira. 

EC-621.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Ten- 
neaaee  Valley  Authority,  tranamltting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  annual  report  on  activities 
of  the  Authority  under  the  Qovemment  in 
the  Sunshine  Act  for  calendar  year  1982;  to 
the  Committee  on  Oovenunental  Affairs. 

EC-623.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
minlatrator  of  the  Panama  Canal  Commis- 
sion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
annual  report  of  the  Commission  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  calendar 
year  1982;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

EC-623.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
miniatration.  transmitting,  pursiumt  to  law, 
the  annual  report  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration on  administration  of  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  for  calendar  year  1982;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-624.  A  communication  from  the  Attor- 
ney Oeneral  of  the  United  SUtes,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  Presi- 
dent's presenUtion  of  Young  American 
Medals  for  Bravery  and  Young  American 
Medals  for  Service  for  calendar  years  1980 
and  1981;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

EC-625.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report 
on  the  activities  of  the  Department  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  calen- 
dar year  1982;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

EC-626.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  patent 
laws  of  the  United  SUtes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-627.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  improve  the  oper- 
ations of  the  bilingual  education  program 
by  focusing  the  program  on  building  the  ca- 
pacity of  local  education  agencies  to  carry 
out  programs  of  bilingual  education,  by 
broadening  the  range  of  instructional  ap- 
proaches eligible  for  assistance,  by  targeting 
the  aaaiatance  on  the  children  of  limited 
English  proficiency  most  in  need  of  such 
programs,  and  by  providing  firumcial  assist- 
ance to  SUte  educational  agencies  for  re- 
viewing, evaluating,  and  monitoring  pro- 
grams of  bilingual  education;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-638.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  report  on  the  activities  of  the  Commis- 
sion's Office  of  Interagency  Coordination 
for  the  period  July  1,  1981-June  30,  1082;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

EC-629.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission  on  Security  and  Co- 
operation in  Europe,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  report  of  the  Commission  enti- 
tled "ImplemenUtion  of  the  Final  Act  of 
the  Conference  on  Security  and  Coopera- 
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tlon  in  Europe:  Seven  Tears  After  Helsinki": 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relationa. 

EC-630.  A  communication  from  the  Aaalat- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Navy  (Oiipbuilding  and 
Loglatica).  tranamltUng.  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  converting  the  ahelf  atocking 
function  at  the  Commiaaary  Store.  Naval 
Air  Station.  Miramar.  California  to  perform- 
ance by  contract;  to  the  Ccmunittee  on 
Armed  Servioea. 

EC-631.  A  communication  fnmi  the  Aaalat- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Navy  (Shipbuilding 
and  Logistica).  tranamltting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  conversion  of  the  laun- 
dry services  function  at  the  Naval  regional 
Medical  Center.  Jacksonville.  Florida,  to 
performance  by  contract;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

EC-632.  A  communicatiiHi  from  the  Aaaist- 
ant  Secretary  of  SUte  for  Congressional  Re- 
lations, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  Sec- 
retarial Determination  relating  to  the  trans- 
fer of  foreign  assistance  funds  under  the 
Fishermen's  Protective  Act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  TransporU- 
tion. 

EC-633.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  annual  report  on  the  Anthracite 
B41ne  Water  Control  and  Mine  Sealing  and 
Filling  Program  for  calendar  year  1982:  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-634.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  annual  report  on  certain  activi- 
ties carried  out  by  the  Oeological  Survey  in 
areas  outside  the  national  domain  during 
calendar  year  1982;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-635.  A  communication  from  the  Oen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Energy, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  notices  of 
meetings  pertaining  to  the  International 
Energy  Program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-636.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Minerals  Management  Service, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  requeste  by  Conoco  Inc. 
and  Shell  Oil  Company  for  refunds  of 
excess  royalty  paymente;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-637.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  entitled  "Report  to  the  Con- 
gress, Teton  Cnalms  Program,  Public  Law 
94-400";  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-638.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  nuclear  li- 
censing and  regulatory  process;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

EC-639.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  revised  cost  estimate  for  com- 
pletion of  the  IntersUte  Highway  System; 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
I»ublic  Works. 

EC-640.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
copy  of  DC  ACrr  5-13;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-641.  A  communication  from  the  Exec- 
utive Director  of  the  Neighborhood  Rein- 
vestment Corporation  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  the  Government  in  the  Sunshine 
report  for  the  corporation;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-642.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant SecreUry  of  the  Interior  for  Indian  Af- 
fairs transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
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on  a  propoaal  f  or  the  uae  and  diatribution  of 
certain  Indian  judgment  funds;  to  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

EC-648.  A  oooununlcation  from  the  Na- 
tional President  of  the  Olrl  Scouta  of  the 
U.8.A.  transmitting,  poisuant  to  law,  the 
annual  report  of  the  OIri  Scoute  of  the 
VS.A.,  1983:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

BC-644.  A  communication  from  the  Post- 
master Oeneral  of  the  United  States  trana- 
mltting. pursuant  to  law.  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice's 1983  Freedom  of  Information  report;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-64S.  A  communicatim  from  the  Chalr^ 
man  of  the  Federal  Cmnmunlcatlons  Ck>m- 
mlssion  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
Commission's  1983  Freedom  of  Information 
annual  report;  to  the  Committee  cm  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

EC-646.  A  communication  from  a  member 
of  the  National  FoimdaUon  on  the  Arte  and 
the  Humanities  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  Federal  CouiMdl's  1982  annual 
report  on  the  Arte  and  ArUfacte  Indemnity 
Program;  to  the  Ccnnmittee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 


REPORTS  OP  COBOCTTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PERCY,  fnxn  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment,  and 
with  a  preamble: 

S.  Res.  75.  Resolution  to  ask  for  interna- 
tional negotiations  on  natural  gas. 

By  Mr.  COHEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs,  with  amendments: 

S.  338.  A  bill  to  revise  the  procedures  for 
soliciting  and  evaluating  bids  and  proposals 
for  Government  contracte  and  awarding 
such  contracts,  and  for  other  purposes  (re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
pursuant  to  the'order  of  February  2,  1983). 

By  Mr.  HATCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources,  without 
amendment: 

S.  89.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Saccharin  Study 
and  Labeling  Act  (Rept  98-32). 

By  Mr.  GARN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs,  with- 
out amendment: 

S.  855.  A  bill  to  extend  the  expiration  date 
of  the  Defense  Production  Act  (Rept.  No. 
98-33). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PERCry,  from  the  Commltee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

Hershey  Gold,  of  California,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commission 
on  Public  Diplomacy  for  a  term  expiring 
July  1, 1984: 

Carlos  Salman,  of  Florida,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Overseas 
Private  Investment  Corporation  for  a  term 
expiring  December  17, 1985; 

Allen  Clayton  Davis,  of  Tennessee,  a 
career  member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, class  of  Minister-Counselor,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  SUtes  of  America  to  Uganda. 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 
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Nominee:  Allen  Clayton  Davis. 
Post:    Amtaasador    to    the    Republic    of 
Dganda. 

ooimiBXTTioira.  amoort 

1.  Self:  none. 

2.  Spoine:  none. 

3.  Chfldren  and  spouses  names:  John  Clay- 
ton Davis  (Minors)  Anne  Marie  Davis, 
PhQlp  Lee  Davis— none. 

4.  Parmts  names:  Mildred  Lee  Davis  (de- 
ceased)— n<me. 

5.  Grandparents  names:  All  deceased— 
none. 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses  names:  none. 

7.  Sisters  and  siwuses  names:  Loyd  and 
Macye  Davis  Lester.  Grace  Davis  Graves— 
none. 

(The  above  nominations  were  report- 
ed from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations with  the  recommenclation  that 
they  be  (»nfirme<l,  subject  to  the 
nominees'  commitment  to  respond  and 
testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
cfunmittee  of  the  Senate.) 
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March  23, 198S 


March  23,  1983 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL&  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 


JMI 


The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  SIMPSON  (by  request): 
S.  887.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  expansion  of 
the  Board  of  Veterans'  Appeals  and  the  des- 
ignation of  certain  individuals  to  act  as 
members  of  the  Board,  and  for  other  pur- 
Doees;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  DURENBERGER  (for  himself. 
Mr.   Packwood.   Mr.   Hattield.   Mr. 
Hart,  Mrs.  Kassxbadm.  Mr.  Baucds. 
Mr.     Btjhdick.     Mr.     Imouys,     Mr. 
BoscHwrrz.      Mr.      KonnDT,     Mr. 
CoHKR.  Mr.  Wallop,  Mr.  Hmra,  Mr. 
RixGLB,  B4r.  MrrcHELL,  Mr.  Mklchkr, 
Mr.  TsoHGAS,  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Leahy. 
Mr.  Matsumaqa,  Mr.  Mathias,  Mr. 
Prxsslkr.    Mr.    Cochbam,    and    Mr. 
Guam): 
S.  888.  A  bill  entitled  "The  Economic 
Equity  Act";  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  SPECTTER: 
S.  889.  A  bin  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  the  Nation- 
al Violent  Crime  Program  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  for  fiscal  year  1984,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Idr.  PRESSLER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  AsDHOR): 
S.  890.  A  bill  to  establish  objective  criteria 
and  procedures  for  closing  and  corvsolldating 
weather  stations;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  BUMPERS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
♦>»ArTE.  and  Mr.  Pkll): 
S.  8ill.  A  bUl  to  develop  additional  proce- 
durep  for  Federal  land  sales:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resourr«?«. 
By  Mr.  SIMPSON  (by  request). 
8.  893.  A  bill  to  author!::'*  appropriations 
to  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Comml8i.ion  In 
accordance  with  section  261  of  the  At.'imic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  .st^ction 
305  of  the  Energy  Reorganization  A^t  of 
1974.  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

S.  893.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  to  improve  the  nu- 


clear powerplant  siting  and  licensing  proc- 
ess, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

S.  894.  A  bill  to  Improve  the  nuclear  li- 
censing and  regulatory  process,  to  amend 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
roiunent  and  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  HECHT  (by  request): 
S.  895.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  studies  under  the  National  Flood  Insur- 
ance Act  of  1968  for  the  fiscal  years  1984 
and  1985,  to  extend  the  authorization  for 
flood  Insurance,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DAMATO: 
S.  896.  A  bin  entitled  the  "Securities  and 
Exchange   Commission   Technical    Amend- 
ments Act  of  1983";  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STAFFORD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Leahy): 
S.  897.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  National 
Forest  System  lands  In  the  State  of  Ver- 
mont for  Inclusion  in  the  National  Wilder- 
ness Preservation  System  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Crawston,    Mr.    WiLSOH.    and    Mr. 
D'Amato): 
S.  898.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service    Act   to    enable    the   Secretary    of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  expedite  the 
initiation  of  research  to  be  conducted  or 
supported   by   the   National    Institutes   of 
Health  into  the  prevention,  diagnosis,  and 
treatment  of  diseases  or  disorders  which 
constitute  a  public  health  emergency;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  D'AMATO: 
S.  899.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  the  Federa- 
tion  Employment   and   Guidance   Service, 
New  York.  N.Y.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  900.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission for  fiscal  years  1984  through  1986; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
UrtMtn  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DOLE: 
S.   901.   A  bill   to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streete  Act  of  1968; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    ROTH    (for    himself.    Mr. 
RuDMAN,   Mr.  Bkntsen,   Mr.   Nuira. 
and  Mr.  Chiles): 
S.  902.  A  blU  to  amend  title  31,  United 
States  Code,  and  section  1961(1)  of  title  18, 
United   SUtes   Code,   to   improve   enforce- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MELCHER: 
S.  903.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Estefanla 
Tolentlno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  BAUCUS: 
S.  904.  A  bill  to  provide  for  contribution  of 
damages  attributable  to  an  agreement  by 
two  or  more  persons  to  fix,  maintain,  or  sta- 
bilize prices  under  section  4.  4A.  or  4C  of  the 
Clayton  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  EAGLETON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Mathias,  Mrs.  Kassebaum,  Mr.  Sar- 
BANES,  Mr.  Cramstoh,  Mr.  Sasser, 
Mr.  Ixvni,  Mr.  Nuhh,  Mr.  Cohzh. 
Mr.  Dahtorth.  Mr.  Moyhiham,  Mr. 
Jackson,  Mr.  Durenberger,  Mr. 
Glenn,  and  Mr.  Hatfield): 
S.  905.  A  bill  entitled  the  "National  Ar- 
chives and  Records  Administration  Act  of 


1983":  to  the  Committee  on  Ovemmental 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DANFORTH: 
S.  906.  A  bUI  to  extend  the  duty  reduction 
on  certain  unwrought  lead  for  a  period  of  5 
years;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Finance. 

S.  907.  A  bill  to  amend  the  tariff  schedules 
of  the  United  SUtes  to  clarify  for  duty  pur- 
poses the  distinction  between  dress  gloves 
and  work  gloves;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  DURENBERGER: 
S.  908.  A  bill  to  provide  fiscal  assistance  to 
State  and  local  governments  during  periods 
of  economic  recession;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DURENBERGER  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Boschwitz): 
S.  909.  A  bill  to  provide  special  rules  for 
the  application  of  sections  4942  and  4943  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  any 
private  foundation  the  principal  asset  of 
which  Is  a  bank  holding  company;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  D'AMATO  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Sarbanes,  Mr.  Garm,  Mr.  Proxmirs. 
Mrs.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Riigle.  and  Mr. 
Mattingly): 
S.  910.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  to  Increase  the  sanctions 
against  trading  In  securities  while  In  posses- 
sion of  material  nonpublic  Information;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CHILES: 
S.  911.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Commission  to 
make  recommendations  for  changes  in  the 
role   of  nonparty   multicandidate   political 
action  committees  in  the  financing  of  cam- 
paigns of  candidates  for  Federal  office;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  STAFFORD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Thurmond)  (by  request): 
S.  912.  A  bill  to  modify  the  authority  for 
the   Richard   B.    Russell    Dam    and   Lake 
project,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 
By  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM: 
S.  913.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  MUdred  C. 
Eide  of  Leavenworth,  Kans.;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McCJLURE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Andrews,  Mr.  Baucds.  Mr.  Burdick. 
Mr.  Cochran.  Mr.  Cohen.  Mr.  Dam- 
forth,  Mr.  DeConciwi,  Mr.  Denton, 
Mr.  DoMEMici,  Mr.  Durenberger, 
Mr.  East,  Mr.  Goldwatxr.  Mr. 
Grassley,  lifr.  Hatch.  Mr.  Hatfield, 
Mr.  Hxflih.  Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  Hxtd- 
dleston,  Mr.  Jepsen,  Mr.  Johnston, 
Mr.  Mattingly.  Mr.  Melcher.  Mr. 
Presslkr.  Mr.  Proxmire.  Mr. 
Rodman.  Mr.  Sasser,  Mr.  Simpson, 
Mr.  Tower,  Mr.  Wallop,  Mr.  Zorin- 
BKY,  Mr.  Randolph.  Mr.  Nickles, 
Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr. 
Symms,  Mr.  Armstrong,  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey, and  Mr.  Oarn): 
S.  914.  A  bill  to  protect  firearms  owners' 
constitutional  righU.  civil  liberties,  and 
rights  to  privacy;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GORTON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Rodman.  Mr.  Danforth.  Mr.  Staf- 
ford, Mr.  Eaglxtoh.  and  Mr.  Bimoa- 

MAN): 

S.  915.  A  bill  enUUed  the  "Taxpayer  Anti- 
trust Enforcement  Act  of  1983";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HATFIELD  (for  himself.  Mr. 
McClure,  Mr.  Jackson.  Mr.  Pack- 
wood,  Mr.  Gorton.  Mr.  Stevens.  BCr. 
MuRKOWSKi.  Mr.  Symms.  Mr.  Mel- 
cher, Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  Burdick,  Bdr. 


Gaim.  Mr.  Hatch.  Mr.  Goldwatb, 
Mr.   Wallop,   Mr.   DiCoRciin.   Mr. 
Lazalt,  Mr.  Abdmor.  Mr.  Ford.  Mr. 
Sasso,  and  Mr.  MATsrm a(m): 
8.  916.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  orderly 
termination,  extension,  or  modification  of 
certain  contracts  for  the  sale  of  Federal 
timber,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry and  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Reaouroes,  joinUy.  by  unanimous 
consent. 

By    Mr.    OARN    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Tower.  Mr.  Lugar.  and  Mr.  Riecle): 
BJ.  Res.  70.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  April  17.  1983.  as  "Na- 
tional Building  Safety  Week";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PELL  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Ma- 

THUS): 

S.J.  Res.  71.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  terms  of  office  of  the  President, 
Vice  President,  and  Members  of  Congress; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EAGLETON  (for  iilmself  and 
Mr.  Prozmirx): 

S.J.  Res.  72.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  eligibility 
of  naturalized  U.S.  citizens  to  become  Presi- 
dent or  Vice  President;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 
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SUBMISSION  OP  CONCURRENT 

AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 
The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM: 
S.  Res.  96.  Resolution  to  refer  S.  913  enti- 
tled "A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mildred  C.  Eide 
of  Leavenworth.  Kansas"  to  the  chief  judge 
of  the  U.S.  Claims  Court  for  a  report  there- 
on; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Byrd): 
S.  Res.  97.  Resolution  to  direct  the  Senate 
Legal  Counsel  to  represent  Senator  Howard 
M.  Metzenbaum  In  Karchin  v.  Sen.  Howard 
MeUenbaum,  Case  No.  83-CV-1-413;  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to. 

S.  Res.  98.  Resolution  to  direct  the  Senate 
Legal  Counsel  to  represent  Senator  Thur- 
mond In  William  W.  Pearce  v.  77»e  Honom- 
ble  Strom  Thurmond,  et  oL,  Civil  Action  No. 
83-747;  considered  and  agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  Mr.  Hatfield): 
S.  Con.  Res.   20.   Concurrent  resolution 
making  corrections  In  the  enrollment  of 
HJl.  1718;  considered  and  agreed  to. 

By    Mr.    COHEN    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Packwood.  Mr.  Holungs.  and  Mr. 
Bradley): 
S.  Con.  Res.  21.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  respect- 
ing the  administration  of  title  X  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  A1«D  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
By    Mr.    DURENBERGER    (for 

himself,    Mr.    Packwood,    Mr. 

Hattield,     Mr.     Hart,     Mrs. 

Kassebatjm,  Mr.   Baucus,  Mr. 

Burdick,     Mr.     Iwouye,     Mr. 

Boschwitz,  Mr.  Kewkkdy,  Mr. 

CoHKK,  Mr.  Wallop,  Mr.  Heinz, 


Mr.  Rmuc  Mr.  Mitchell,  Bfr. 
Melcher,  Mr.  Tsohqas,  Mr. 
DixoH,  Mr.  Leaht,  Mr.  Matsu- 
haga,  Mr.  Mathias,  Mr.  Pres- 
SLER,  Mr.  Cochran,  and  Mr. 
Olkhn): 
S.  888.  A  bill  entitled  the  "Economic 

Equity  Act":  to  the  Committee  on  Pl- 

nance. 

ECONOMIC  equity  ACT 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  morning  I  am  reintroducing, 
on  my  own  behalf  and  on  behalf  of 
Senators  Packwood,  Hatfield,  Hart, 

KASSEBAUM,  BAUCUS,  BuRDICK.  InOUYE. 

Boschwitz,  Kennedy.  Cohen,  Wallop. 
Heinz,  Ribgle,  Mitchell.  Melcher, 
Tsoncas,  Dixon,  Leahy,  Matsunaga, 
Mathias,  Pressler,  Cochran,  and 
Glenn,  the  Economic  Equity  Act,  a 
bill  to  provide  equal  economic  oppor- 
tunities for  women. 

Two  years  ago  I  had  the  privilege  of 
leading  a  similar  bipartisan  coalition 
In  introducing  the  original  Economic 
Equity  Act.  The  bUl  drew  editorial  en- 
dorsement from  dozens  of  newspapers 
across  the  Nation,  and  virtually  all  of 
the  organizations  advocating  equal 
economic  rights  for  women.  Pour  parts 
of  the  bill— equal  access  to  agricultural 
credit,  child  and  dependent  care 
reform,  repeal  of  the  widow's  estate 
tax,  and  military /foreign  service  pen- 
sion reform— became  law.  Most  impor- 
tant, however,  is  the  fact  that  the  Eco- 
nomic Equity  Act  focused  public  atten- 
tion on  the  concept  of  "economic 
equity,"  a  phrase  that  has  now  been 
echoed  from  the  pages  of  individual 
commentators  to  the  President's  state 
of  the  Union  address. 

Our  society  has  been  slow  in  giving 
women  a  fair  opportunity  to  share  the 
benefits  of  the  society  they  have 
worked  to  create.  It  took  more  than  a 
century  for  women  in  many  parts  of 
the  country  to  gain  the  basic  right  to 
enter  contracts  and  own  property. 

It  took  143  years  for  women  to  win 
the  right  to  vote. 

Even  In  1980,  more  than  two  centur- 
ies after  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, women  are  still  restrained  by  a 
system  of  laws  and  regulations  that 
deny  them  equal  access  to  economic 
opportunities. 

Statistics  tell  some  of  the  story. 
Women  earn  only  59  percent  of  what 
men  earn— and  that  percentage  has  ac- 
tually decreased  over  the  past  15 
years.  Of  the  441  occupations  listed  by 
the  U.S.  Census  Bureau,  women  are 
concentrated  primarily  in  the  20 
lowest  paid  job  classifications.  One  out 
of  every  three  families  which  depends 
on  a  woman  for  its  sole  source  of  sup- 
port lives  in  poverty.  In  fact,  although 
women  comprise  only  42  percent  of 
the  labor  force,  they  comprise  66  per- 
cent of  those  living  in  poverty. 

This  is  the  kind  of  disparity  that 
should  shock  the  conscience  of  any 
nation  founded  on  the  principle  of 
equal  opportunity.  But  the  real  trage- 
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dy  is  that  Pederal  laws  and  regulations 
are  a  primary,  if  not  the  primary  bar- 
rier to  economic  opportunity  for  mil- 
lions of  women.  While  we  pride  our- 
selves on  being  a  nation  of  laws  rather 
than  men,  we  are  still,  to  a  large 
extent,  a  nation  of  laws  made  by  men. 
Only  one  woman  has  ever  served  oh 
the  Supreme  Court.  As  we  entered  the 
1980's,  only  22  had  ever  served  on  the 
Pederal  bench  in  its  200-year  history. 

There  have  been  1,722  Senators 
since  the  beginning  of  the  Republic; 
only  12  have  been  women.  The  result 
has  been  a  pattern  of  Pederal  policies 
that  seem  neutral  on  their  face,  but 
when  applied  to  real  world  situations 
create  deep  disparities  between  the  op- 
portunities available  to  men  and  those 
available  to  women.  SUtistics  tell  only 
part  of  the  story.  The  real  impact  of 
this  legal  discrimination  is  measured 
In  the  way  it  affects  the  Uves  of  aver- 
age people.  As  persuasive  as  broad  sta- 
tistics may  be,  the  real  impact  of  these 
provisions  on  the  personal  lives  of 
women  makes  the  most  telling  case  for 
the  legislation  we  introduce  this  morn- 
ing. 

Because  she  enters  the  work  force  at 
an  earlier  age,  the  average  woman 
must  work  several  years  longer  than 
the  average  man  to  gain  vested  right 
to  pension  benefits. 

Present  law  permits  a  working  hus- 
band to  unilaterally  terminate  his 
wife's  survivorship  benefits.  The  wife 
has  no  appeal,  and  she  is  not  entitled 
to  notice. 

Discrimination  in  Pederal  regula- 
tions is  so  pervasive  that  the  interim 
report  of  the  Justice  Department  task 
force  on  sex  discrimination  required 
346  pages  just  to  summarize  its  find- 
ings. 

We  talk  of  marriage  as  an  equal 
partnership.  But  in  our  tax  and  retire- 
ment policies,  a  working  husband's 
income  is  considered  his  income,  and 
the  noneconomic  contribution  of  a 
woman  who  works  in  the  home  counts 
for  little  or  nothing.  Laws  authorizing 
individual  retirement  accoimts  contin- 
ue to  allow  the  working  husband  to 
claim  the  benefit  of  that  account 
while  denying  the  same  right  to  the 
so-called  nonworking  wife. 

Despite  a  decade  of  divorce  law 
reform  many  wives  still  have  no  claim 
whatsoever  to  pension  survivorship 
benefits  they  accrued  throughout  10, 
15,  or  20  years  of  marriage.  Those  ben- 
efits stay  with  the  husband  and  often 
end  up  flowing  to  a  second  wife. 
Courts  are  powerless  to  apportion 
those  benefits  even  where  all  parties 
request  that  it  be  done. 

As  incredible  at  it  may  seem,  mili- 
tary inheritance  laws  continue  to  give 
a  preference  to  brothers  over  sisters, 
fathers  over  mothers,  sons  over  daugh- 
ters. Although  substantial  progrera 
has  been  made  in  this  respect,  statutes 
governing     promotion     opportunities 
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continue  to  differentiate  between  men 
and  women.  And  most  women  enlistees 
continue  to  be  focused  in  the  lowest 
grades  and  lowest  skilled  MOS. 

Despite  extreme  publicity  surround- 
ing child  support  and  alimony  awards, 
the  economic  benefits  granted  women 
in  divorce  proceedings  go  uncollected 
in  a  staggering  50  percent  of  the  cases. 
Finally,  society  has  done  very  little 
to  grant  displaced  homemakers  the 
kind  of  assistance  given  other  disad- 
vantaged segments  of  the  population. 
Nor  has  it  recognized  the  economic 
benefits  that  would  flow  from  foster- 
ing the  kind  of  day-care  system  that 
would  allow  millions  of  women  who 
desire  to  work  to  enter  the  main- 
stream of  the  American  economy. 

Just  about  every  woman  in  this 
country  wiU  face  one  or  more  of  these 
barriers  at  some  time  in  her  life.  For 
most,  they  form  a  succession  of  road- 
blocks that  progressively  steal  the 
quality  of  economic  opportunity  that 
most  of  us  take  for  granted.  Consider 
the  life  history  of  an  all  too  typical 
American  woman: 

Enters  the  labor  force  at  18:  Discov- 
ers she  must  work  7  years  to  qualify 
for  the  same  pension  rights  that  most 
men  acquire  after  4  to  5  years  of  work. 
Marries  and  bears  children:  Her  abil- 
ity to  pursue  a  career— if  she  wants  to 
do  so— is  restricted  by  the  cost  and 
availability  of  day  care.  By  remaining 
in  the  home,  she  forfeits  her  right  to 
qualify  for  individual  retirement  bene- 
fits. 

She  divorces  at  age  40:  Husband  uni- 
laterally terminates  her  siu-vivorshlp 
benefits.  She  faces  no  more  than  a  50- 
percent  chance  of  collecting  mainte- 
nance or  child  support  granted  in  the 
divorce  decree.  She  enters  the  labor 
force  with  few  skills  and  little  job  ex- 
perience. She  cannot  qualify  for  pro- 
grams such  as  the  targeted  Job  tax 
credit  that  are  designed  to  assist  disad- 
vantaged groups  overcome  barriers  to 
labor  force  entry.  As  an  unmarried 
household  head,  she  is  entitled  to  a 
standard  deduction  of  $2,300— com- 
pared to  the  $3,400  that  applies  to 
married  couples  and  siu-viving  spouses. 
These  are  only  a  few  examples,  but 
they  are  a  representative  sample  of 
the  economic  obstacles  that  confront 
American  women  throughout  their 
lives.  It  is  a  situation  that  cannot 
end\u«  in  a  nation  of  conscience,  and  a 
situation  we  intend  to  change. 

The  bill  I  introduce  this  morning— 
the  Economic  Equity  Act  of  1983— is 
the  most  comprehensive  economic 
rights  package  ever  introduced  in  the 
U.£.  Senate.  It  will  not  resolve  every 
source  of  economic  discrimination  that 
exists  in  this  country,  but  it  will  insure 
that  Government  plays  a  constructive 
role  in  removing  roadblocks  to  eco- 
nomic opportunity,  rather  than  a  de- 
structive role  in  creating  or  maintain- 
ing those  roadblocks. 


The  75-page  biU  alters  Federal  law 
in  five  critical  areas— tax  and  retire- 
ment policies,  child  and  dependent 
care,  accessibility  of  insurance,  en- 
forcement of  maintenance  and  child 
support  orders,  and  the  Federal  regu- 
latory process.  Its  provisions— which  I 
will  detail  more  fully  in  a  moment- 
were  developed  by  myself.  Senator 
Packwood  amd  Senator  Hatticld  over 
a  12-month  period.  In  that  develop- 
ment process  we  are  indebted  to 
dozens  of  women's  groups  from  Minne- 
sota, Oregon,  and  throughout  the 
Nation,  who  gave  their  time  freely  to 
develop  innovative  solutions  to  the 
economic  problems  that  have  plagued 
our  society  throughout  our  lifetimes.  I 
wsuit  to  offer  special  gratitude  to  the 
groups  that  endorsed  the  bill  prior  to 
its  introduction. 

These  groups  include  American  As- 
sociation of  University  of  Women, 
Women's  Equity  Action  League, 
Women  in  Commimications,  Federally 
Employed  Women.  Wider  Opportuni- 
ties for  Women,  National  Women's 
Party,  Women's  Legal  Defense  Fund, 
National  Women's  Political  Caucus, 
Women's  Division  of  the  United  Meth- 
odist Church,  Older  Women's  League, 
League  of  Women  Voters,  National 
Federation  of  Business  and  Profession- 
al Women,  the  National  Council  of 
Negroe  Women,  Pension  Rights 
Center,  National  Organization  for 
Women.  National  Council  of  Catholic 
Women.  National  Black  Child  Devel- 
opment Institute,  National  Education 
Association,  Displace  Homemaker's 
Network.  Inc.  American  Nurses  Asso- 
ciation. B'nai  B'rith  Women.  Leader- 
ship Conference  on  Civil  Rights, 
Women  U.S.A.,  National  Federation  of 
Republican  Women. 

The  Economic  Equity  Act  is  intend- 
ed to  embody  the  best  available  think- 
ing on  how  to  address  the  economic  in- 
equalities confronting  American 
women.  There  are  areas,  like  social  se- 
curity, which  the  bill  does  not  address. 
But  in  bypassing  these  areas  for  the 
moment,  we  are  not  deprecating  their 
importance.  We  are  only  suggesting 
that  workable  solutions  to  these  prob- 
lems have  not  yet  been  refined  to  the 
point  where  we  can  begin  legislative 
action.  We  hope  to  use  the  Economic 
Equity  Act  to  stimulate  discussion  in 
these  areas  and  develop  new  approach- 
es that  can  be  embodied  in  the  bill  in 
future  months. 

The  Economic  Equity  Act  Is  a  chal- 
lenge both  to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
conscience  of  the  American  people.  We 
are  truly  at  a  turning  point  in  Ameri- 
can history,  a  point  where  the  Nation 
is  finally  taking  the  bitterly  difficult 
actions  necessary  to  restore  the 
strength  of  an  economy  that  has  Ijeen 
the  standard  of  the  world  for  a  centu- 
ry-and-a-half.  But  America's  new  be- 
ginning must  be  a  beginning  for  all 
Americans.  Every  person  in  this 
Nation  suffers  a  personal  loss  when 


the  economic  contribution  of  half  our 
population  is  restrained  by  archaic 
laws  and  regtilations.  The  time  has 
truly  come  for  us  to  begin  anew,  and 
to  insure  that  in  America's  second  200 
years,  we  will  indeed  be  one  Nation, 
with  equal  opportunity  for  all. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  and  a  summary  be 
printed  in  the  RscoRO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
and    summary    were    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
s.  888 

Be  it  enacUd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativea  of  the  United  Statet  of 
America  in  Congreu  ataembled, 
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Sec.  109.  Reforms  relating  to  spousal  bene- 
fits under  civil  service  retire- 
ment. 

Sec.  110.  Displaced  homemakers  established 
as  a  targeted  group  for  pur- 
poses of  computing  the  Income 
tax  credit  for  employment  of 
certain  new  employees. 

Sec.  HI.  Zero  bracket  amount  for  heads  of 
households  in  determinng 
income  tax  Increased  to 
amount  for  Joint  returns,  etc. 

TITLE  U— DEPENDENT  CARE 
PROGRAM 

Sec.  201.  Increase  in  the  tax  credit  for  ex- 
penses for  household  and  de- 
pendent care  services  necessary 
for  gainful  employment. 

Sec.  202.  Certain  organizations  providing  de- 
pendent care  included  within 
the  definition  of  tax-exempt 
organizations. 

Sec.  203.  Tax  credit  for  household  and  de- 
pendent care  services  necessary 
for  gainful  employment  made 
refimdable. 

Sec  204.  Child  care  information  and  refer- 
ral services. 


TITUB  m-NONDISCRIMINA'nON  IN 
INSURANCE 

Sec.  Ml.  Short  title  of  UUe. 

Se&  30a.  FIndlnci  and  policy. 

See.  MS.  DeflnlUom. 

Sec.  304.  Unlawful  dtaerimlnatory  aettons. 

Sec.  S06.  State  or  local  enforcement  tnlor 
to  judicial  enforcement  under  this 
ttUe. 

Sec.  306.  Civil  action  by  or  on  behalf  of  ag- 
grieved person. 

Sec.  307.  Civil  action  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral involving  isBues  of  general  public 
Importance. 

Sec  306.  JuriadleUon. 

Sec  SCO.  Judicial  reUef . 

Sec  310.  Inapplicability. 

Sec  311.  EffeeUve  date  of  tlUc 
TTTUS IV-RBOULATORY  REFORM 
AND  GENDER  NEUTRAUTT 

Sec  401.  Revision  of  regulations,  etc,  and 
legislative  recommendations. 

Sec  402.  Rule  of  statutory  construction 
relating  to  gender. 
TITLE  V— CHILD  SUPPORT 
ENFORCEMENT 

PAKT  A— PaOOKAIf  iMFBOVnOIfTS 

Sec.  501.  Purpose  of  the  program. 

Sec.  502.  Collection  of  past<lue  support 

from  Federal  tax  refunds. 
Sec.  503.  CbUd  support  clearinghouse. 
Sec.  504.  Strengthening  of  State  child  sup- 
port enforcement  procedures. 
Sec  505.  Exceptions  to  discharge  In  bank- 
ruptcy. 
PaKT  B— FBtBUI.  Emplotb  Phovisioits 
Sec.  511.  Allotment  of  Federal  pay  for 
child  and  spousal  support. 
TITLE  I— TAX  AND  RETIREMENT 
MATTERS 
compbhbatiov  op  spouse  mat  bs  takxr  nno 
aocouitt  ni  DKiBumnHO  dkductioh  for  re- 
■SAvmos 


Sec.  101  (a)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section 
219(f)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  retirement  savings^  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  Mareikd  nrnvnuALs.— 

"(A)  MAXimnf  DBDucTioii.— The  maxi- 
mum deduction  imder  subsection  (b)  shall 
be  computed  separately  for  each  individual, 
and  this  section  shall  be  applied  without 
regard  to  any  community  property  laws. 

"(B)  Iin>ivn>UAu  who  RxcEnrE  less  oom- 
PEifSATioii  THAR  THED  SFOosEs.— If  any  indi- 
vidual has  leas  compensation  Includible  in 
gross  Income  for  the  taxable  year  than  the 
compensation  Includible  In  the  gross  Income 
of  the  spouse  of  such  individual  for  such 
year,  the  maximum  deduction  under  subsec- 
tion (bKl)  shall  l>e  determined  as  if  such  in- 
dividual had  compensation  includible  in 
gross  income  equal  to  the  compensation  in- 
cludible in  the  gross  income  of  the  spouse  of 
such  IndividuaL" 

(b)  Sulwectlon  (c)  of  section  219  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  special  rules  for  certain 
married  individuals)  is  hereby  repealed. 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  tftply  to  taxable  years  beglimlng  after 
December  31. 1983. 

ALUfOHT  TREATED  AS  COHTERSATIOII  IH  OETER- 
KUnHO  DEDUCTIOM  FOR  RETIRXIfEirr  SAVXRGS 

Sic.  102.  (a)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section 
219(f)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(defining  compensation)  is  amended  by  In- 
serting before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
"and  amounts  includible  In  gross  income 
uikdicr  iwyf  Ion  Tl" 

(b)  Pari«rapb  (4)  of  section  219(b)  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  certain  divorced  Individ- 
uals) is  hereby  repealed. 


(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shaU  apply  to  taxable  yean  beginning  after 
December  31, 1983. 

jonr  ASS  suavivua  Aiiauixi  EaopnuutfTS 
FOR  axmBiiBn  PLAm 

Sk.  103.  (aXlXA)  Section  306  of  the  Em- 
ployee Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of 
1974  (relating  to  joint  and  survivor  annuity 
requirement)  (29  U.S.C.  1055)  is  amended  by 
Striking  out  BubaectionB  (b)  and  (c)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(bXl)  A  plan  which  provides  that  the 
normal  form  of  benefit  Is  an  annuity  shall 
not  be  treated  as  satisfying  the  require- 
ments of  this  section  unlen  the  plan  pro- 
vides, with  respect  to  any  participant  de- 
8cril>ed  in  paragraph  (2),  a  survivor  annuity 
for  the  participant's  surviving  spouse  (if 
such  spouse  is  living  on  the  survivor  annuity 
starting  date)— 

"(A)  which  begins  on  the  survivor  annuity 
starting  date  and  continues  for  the  life  of 
such  spouse,  and 

"(B)  the  payments  under  which  are  not 
less  than  the  payments  which  would  have 
been  made  under  the  siuvivor  annuity  to 
which  such  spouse  would  have  lieen  entitled 
if  the  participant  had  terminated  employ- 
ment on  his  date  of  death,  had  survived  and 
retired  on  the  survivor  annuity  starting 
date,  and  had  died  on  the  day  following 
such  date. 

"(2)  A  participant  referred  to  In  para- 
graph (1)  Is  described  In  this  paragraph  If 
the  participant— 

"(A)  dies  before  an  annuity  starting  date 
under  the  plan  with  respect  to  the  partici- 
pant, and 

"(B)  Is  credited  under  the  plan  with  at 
least  10  years  of  service  for  purposes  of  de- 
termining under  section  203  nonforfeitable 
rights  to  accrued  benefits.". 

(B)  Section  205(g)  of  such  Act  (29  U.S.C. 
1055(g))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  The  term,  "survivor  annuity  starting 
date'  means,  in  connection  with  a  partici- 
pant who  dies  before  an  annuity  starting 
date  under  the  plan  with  respect  to  the  par- 
ticipant— 

"(A)  the  date  which  would  be  the  partici- 
pant's annuity  starting  date  if  the  partici- 
pant had  retired,  prior  to  death,  on  the  date 
on  wtiich  the  participant  would  have  at- 
tained the  earliest  retirement  age  tmder  the 
plan, 

"(B)  the  date  of  death  of  the  participant 
(if  later  than  the  date  specified  In  subpara- 
graph (A)),  or 

"(C)  any  other  date,  subsequent  to  the 
dates  specified  in  subparagraphs  (A)  and 
(B),  selected  by  the  participant's  surviving 
spouse  in  accordance  with  plan  procedures, 
except  that  such  date  may  not  be  later  than 
the  date  on  which  the  participant  wotild 
have  attained  normal  retirement  age  under 
the  plan  had  the  participant  lived  to  such 
date.". 

(C)  Section  205(d)  of  such  Act  (20  U.S.C. 
1055(d))  is  amended— 

(I)  by  striking  out  "(whether  or  not  an 
election  has  been  made  under  subsection 
(c))".  and 

(II)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "In  the  case  of  an  indi- 
vidual who  was  the  spouse  of  the  partici- 
pant on  the  aimuity  starting  date  and  who 
survives  the  participant,  a  plan  shall  not  be 
treated  as  satisfying  the  requirements  of 
this  section  unless  the  plan  treats  such  Indi- 
vidual as  if  such  Individual  were  the  spouse 
of  the  participant  on  the  date  of  death  of 


the  parttdpant  (whether  or  not  dlvwced 
after  the  annuity  starting  date).". 

(2)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  306  of  such 
Act  (29  UAC.  1055(e))  is  amoided  to  nad 
as  follows: 

"(e)  A  plan  shall  not  be  treated  as  satisfy- 
ing the  reqiilrements  of  this  section  iinlw. 
under  the  plan— 

"(1)  each  participant  has  a  raatonable 
period  (as  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  by  regulatioDs)  before  the  an- 
nuity starting  date  during  which  the  partici- 
pant may  elect  in  writing  (after  such  partici- 
pant has  received  a  written  explanation  of 
terms  and  oonditlonB  of  tlie  jofait  and  survi- 
vor annuity  and  the  effect  of  an  election 
under  this  subsection)  not  to  take  such  joint 
and  survivor  annuity,  and 

"(2)  such  an  election  will  not  be  effective 
unless  the  spouse  of  the  participant  (as  of 
the  time  such  election  Is  made)  consents  In 
writing  to  such  an  election  and  such  consent 
is  witnessed  by  a  plan  representative  or  a 
notary  public". 

(3)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  205  of  such 
Act  (29  UJS.C.  1056(f))  is  repealed. 

(4)  Section  205(h)  of  such  Act  (29  D.S.C 
1Q65  (h))  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "under 
an  electi(m  made  under  subsection  (c)", 

(5)  Section  205(1)  of  such  Act  (29  X33.C. 
1055(1))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(iXl)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2),  this  section  shall  apply  only  if— 

"(A)  the  annuity  starting  date  did  not 
occur  before  the  effective  date  of  this  sec- 
tion, and 

"(B)  the  participant  was  an  active  partici- 
pant In  the  plan  on  or  after  such  effective 
date. 

"(2)  A  plan  shall  not  be  treated  as  satisfy- 
ing the  requirements  of  this  section  unless 
the  plan  provides  that  any  participant  who 
is  not  a  participant  described  in  paragraph 
(IXB)  may  elect  to  receive  benefits  in  the 
form  of  a  joint  and  survivor  annuity  if  such 
election  takes  place  before  the  annuity 
starting  date.". 

(bXlXA)  Paragraph  (11)  of  section  401(a) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relat- 
ing to  qualified  pension,  profit-sharing,  and 
stock-bonus  plans)  is  amended  by  strlidng 
out  subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C)  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph: 

"(BXl)  A  plan  which  provides  that  the 
normal  form  of  benefit  is  an  annuity  shall 
not  be  treated  as  satisfying  the  require- 
ments of  this  paragraph  unless  the  plan 
provides,  with  respect  to  any  participant  de- 
scribed in  clause  (11),  a  survivor  annuity  for 
the  participant's  surviving  spouse  (if  such 
spouse  is  living  on  the  survivor  annuity 
starting  date)— 

"(I)  which  begins  on  the  survivor  annuity 
starting  date  and  continues  for  the  life  of 
such  spouse,  and 

"(II)  the  payments  under  which  are  not 
less  than  the  payments  which  would  have 
been  made  under  the  survivor  annuity  to 
which  such  spouse  would  have  been  entlUed 
If  the  participant  had  terminated  employ- 
ment on  his  date  of  death,  had  survived  and 
retired  on  the  survivor  annuity  starting 
date,  and  had  died  on  the  day  following 
such  date. 

"(11)  A  participant  referred  to  in  clause  (1) 
is  described  in  tills  clause  if  the  partici- 
pant— 

"(I)  dies  l>efore  an  annuity  starting  date 
under  the  plan  with  respect  to  the  partici- 
pant, and 

"(ID  is  credited  under  the  plan  with  at 
least  10  years  of  service  for  purposes  of  de- 
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tannlnlng  under  aectton  411  nonforfeitable 
ritfati  to  aocrued  benefit!." 

(B)     Subpuatraph     (O)     of     section 
MKaXll)  mch  Code  Is  amended— 
(i>  tn  dauae  (U),  by  strikinc  out  "and"; 
(11)  In  dause  (Hi),  by  striking  out  "iwrtici- 
puit."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "partici- 
pant, and";  and 

(Hi)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  dause: 

"(iv)  the  term  'survivor  annuity  starting 
date'  m*%"«i  in  connection  with  a  partici- 
pant who  dies  before  an  annuity  starting 
date  under  the  plan  with  respect  to  the  par- 
tidpant— 

"(I)  the  date  which  would  be  the  partici- 
pant's annuity  starting  date  if  the  partici- 
pant had  retired,  prior  to  death,  on  the  date 
on  which  the  partidpant  would  have  at- 
tained the  earliest  retirement  age  under  the 
plan. 

"(II)  the  date  of  death  of  the  participant 
(If  later  than  the  date  specified  in  sulxlauae 
(I)),  or 

"(HI)  any  other  date,  subsequent  to  the 
dates  specified  In  subclauses  (I)  and  (II),  se- 
lected by  the  participant's  surviving  spouse 
tn  accordance  with  plan  procedures,  except 
that  such  date  may  not  be  later  than  the 
date  on  wtilch  the  partidpant  would  have 
attained  normal  retirement  age  under  the 
plan  had  the  participant  lived  to  such 
date.". 

(C)  Subparagraph  (D)  of  section 
MKaXll)  of  such  Code  is  amended— 

"(i)  by  striking  out  "(whether  or  not  an 
dection  described  in  subparagraph  (C)  has 
been  made  tmder  subparagraph  (C))":  and 

"(11)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  sentence:  "In  the  case  of  an  individual 
who  was  the  spouse  of  the  participant  on 
the  annuity  starting  date  and  who  survives 
the  participant,  a  plan  shall  not  be  treated 
as  satisfying  the  requirements  of  this  para- 
graph unless  the  plan  treats  such  individual 
as  if  such  Individual  were  the  siwuse  of  the 
partidpant  on  the  date  of  death  of  the  par- 
tidpant (whether  or  not  divorced  after  the 
annuity  starting  date).". 

(3)  Subparagraph  (E)  of  section  401(aXll) 
of  such  Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(E)  A  plan  shall  not  be  treated  as  satisfy- 
ing  the   requirements   of   tills   paragraph 
imless,  under  the  plan— 

"(i)  each  partidpant  has  a  reasonable 
period  (as  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  by 
regulations)  before  the  annuity  starting 
date  diuring  wliich  the  partidpant  may  elect 
in  writing  (after  such  partidpant  has  re- 
ceived a  written  explanation  of  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  the  joint  and  survivor  an- 
nuity and  the  effect  of  an  election  under 
this  subsection)  not  to  take  such  Joint  and 
survivor  annuity,  and 

"(11)  such  an  election  will  not  be  effective 
unless  the  spouse  of  the  partidpant  (as  of 
the  time  such  election  Is  made)  consents  in 
writing  to  such  an  election  and  such  consent 
is  witnessed  by  a  plan  representative  or  a 
notary  public.". 

(3)  Subparagraph  (F)  of  section  401(aXll) 
of  such  Code  is  repealed. 

(4)  SutH^aragraph  (H)  of  section  401(aXll) 
of  such  Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(HXi)  Except  as  provided  In  clause  (11), 
this  paragraph  shall  apply  only  if — 

"(I)  the  annuity  starting  date  did  not 
occur  before  the  effective  date  of  this  sec- 
tion, and 

"(11)  the  partidpant  was  an  active  partid- 
pant in  the  plan  on  or  after  such  effective 
date. 

"(U)  A  plan  shall  not  be  treated  as  satisfy- 
ing the  requirements  of  tliis  paragraph 


unless  the  plan  provides  that  any  partid- 
pant who  is  not  a  partidpant  deacrtbed  in 
dauae  (ixn)  may  elect  to  recdve  benefits  In 
the  form  of  a  Joint  and  survivor  annuity  if 
such  dection  takes  place  before  the  annuity 
starting  date.". 

(cXl)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (3), 
the  amendments  made  by  this  section  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  plan  years  beginning 
more  than  one  year  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  sulMections 
(aX5)  and  (bX4)  shaU  take  effed  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

FHOBIBmOH    AOAIRST    ASSIOHiairr    or    BXMX- 

nrs  niioxB  RcmtxuKin  plahs  hot  to  apply 

IH  DIVORCX.  Bta,  PROCKEOniGS 

Sic.  104.  (a)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  206 
of  the  Employee  Retirement  Income  Securi- 
ty Art  of  1»74  (relating  to  form  and  pay- 
ment of  benefits)  (29  U.S.C.  10Sfl(d))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  of 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  in  the 
case  of  a  Judgment,  decree,  or  order  (Includ- 
ing an  approval  of  a  property  settlement 
agreement)  realting  to  child  support,  alimo- 
ny payments,  or  marital  property  rights, 
pursuant  to  a  State  domestic  relations  law 
(whether  of  the  common  law  or  community 
property  type),  which— 

"(A)  creates  or  recognizes  the  existence  of 
an  individual's  right  to  receive  all  or  a  por- 
tion of  the  benefits  to  which  a  participant 
or  a  participant's  designated  beneficiary 
would  otherwise  be  entitled  under  a  pension 
plan, 

"(B)  dearly  identifies  such  participant, 
the  amount  or  percentage  dt  such  benefits 
to  l>e  paid  to  such  individual,  the  number  of 
pajrments  to  wlilch  such  Judgment,  decree, 
or  order  applies,  and  the  name  and  mailing 
address  of  such  individual,  and 

"(C)  does  not  require  such  plan  to  alter 
the  effective  date,  timing,  form,  duration,  or 
amount  of  any  benefit  payments  under  the 
plan  or  to  honor  any  election  which  is  not 
provided  for  under  the  plan  or  which  Is 
made  by  a  person  other  than  a  participant 
or  beneficiary." 

(b)  Paragraph  (13)  of  sertion  401(a)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
qualified  pension,  profit-sharing,  and  stock 
bonus  plans)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"The  preceding  provisions  of  tills  paragraph 
shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  any  Judgment, 
decree,  or  order  pursuant  to  a  State  domes- 
tic relations  law  (whether  of  the  common 
law  or  community  property  type)  if  such 
Judgment,  decree,  or  order  is  described  in 
sertion  206(dX3)  of  the  Employee  Retire- 
ment Income  Security  Act  of  1974." 

"(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  take  ef fert  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

KXKKFTIOIt  raOM  XRISA  PKKXMPTION  POR  JT7DG- 

Mzirrs,  DBCRKXs,  Am  OROXRS  ruRSUAirr  to 

STATX  DOMXSTIC  RKLATIOIIS  LAW 

"Sic.  105.  (a)  Section  514(b)  of  the  Em- 
ployee Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of 
1074  (relating  to  exemptions  from  preemp- 
tion) (29>n.S.C.  1144(b))  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(7)  Subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  with 
resitert  to  any  Judgment,  decree,  or  order 
pursuant  to  a  State  domestic  relations  law 
(whrther  of  the  common  law  or  community 
property  type)  if  such  Judgment,  decree,  or 
order  is  described  in  section  200(dH3).". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  sulisertlon 
(a)  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 


LOWBRnio  or  aox  ldiratioii  for  mrafDM 

PARTICIPATIOII   CXAimARlM   POR   RXniBIBR 
PLAIIS 

"Sic.  106.  (a)  Subparagraphs  (AXi)  and 
(BXU)  of  section  303(aXl)  of  the  Employee 
Retirement  Income  Security  Art  of  ltT4  (re- 
lating to  miwiwiiitn  partidpatton  standards) 
(29  Dj8.C.  1052(aXlXAXi)  and  (BXU))  are 
each  amended  by  striking  out  "25"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "21". 

"(b)  Subparagraphs  (AXi)  and  (BXU)  of 
section  410(aXl)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  minimum  partid- 
patton standards)  are  each  amended  by 
striking  out  "25"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  there- 
of "21". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  plan  years  l>eginnlng  more 
ttian  ninety  days  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  tills  Art. 
couirrmc  txars  op  sirvici  aptkr  aoi  ii  roR 

VXSTIMG  UKDIR  XXTIRll(XirT  PLAIIS 

Sic.  107.  (a)  Section  203(bXlXA)  of  the 
Employee  Retirement  Income  Security  Art 
of  1974  (29  U.S.C.  1053(bKlXA))  U  amended 
by  striking  out  "22"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "21". 

(b)  Sertion  411(aK4HA)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  minimum 
vesting  standards)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "22"  and  Inserting  in  Uew  thereof  "21". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
stiaU  apply  to  plan  years  beginning  more 
tlian  90  days  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act 

CONTHfUATIOIl  OP  BIHIPIT  ACCRUALS  XmOlR  Rl- 

TnuMKirr  plahs  whilx  trk  mPLOTH  is  or 

APPROVKD  MATKRinTT  OR  PATBUnTT  LXAVl 

Sk.  108.  (aXl)  Subeertion  (b)  of  section 
202  of  the  Employee  Retirement  Income  Se- 
curity Art  of  1974  (relating  to  minimum  par- 
ticipation standards)  (29  U.S.C.  1052(b))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowing  new  paragraph: 

"(5XA)  For  purposes  of  this  sertion.  for 
each  week  of  an  ^proved  maternity  or  pa- 
ternity leave  of  an  employee,  the  employee 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  performed  20  hours 
of  service  for  the  employer. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A), 
the  term  'approved  maternity  or  paternity 
leave'  means  any  period  (not  to  exceed  52 
weeks)  during  which  the  employee  Is  absent 
from  work  If — 

"(1)  such  alMence  is  by  reason  of  pregnan- 
cy or  the  birth  of  a  cliild  of  the  employee  or 
for  purposes  of  caring  for  a  chUd  of  the  em- 
ployee, and 

"(U)  such  absence  is  approved  by  the  em- 
ployer. 

"(C)  Subparagraph  (A)  sliaU  not  apply 
imless  the  employee  continues  to  perform 
service  for  the  employer  after  the  end  of 
the  approved  maternity  or  paternity  leave 
or  offers  to  do  so  but  Is  not  reemployed  by 
the  employer.". 

(2)  Subsertlon  (b)  of  sertion  203  of  such 
Act  (relating  to  minimum  vesting  standards) 
(29  n.S.C.  1053(b))  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (4)  as 
paragraph  (5);  and 

(B)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (3)  the 
foUowlng  new  paragraph: 

"(4KA)  For  purposes  of  this  sertion,  for 
each  week  of  an  approved  maternity  or  pa- 
ternity leave  of  an  employee,  the  employee 
shaU  be  deemed  to  have  performed  20  hours 
of  service  for  the  employer. 

"(By  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A), 
the  term  'approved  maternity  or  paternity 
leave'  means  any  period  (not  to  exceed  62 


weeks)  during  which  the  employee  Is  absent 
from  work  if— 

"(i)  such  abamoe  Is  by  reason  of  pregnan- 
cy or  the  birth  of  a  child  of  the  employee  or 
for  purposes  of  caring  for  a  child  of  the  em- 
ployee, and 

"(tt)  such  absence  is  approved  by  the  em- 
ployer. 

"(C)  Subparagraph  (A)  shaU  not  apply 
unless  the  onployee  continues  to  perform 
servloe  for  the  employer  after  the  end  of 
the  approved  maternity  or  paternity  leave 
or  offers  to  do  so  but  is  not  reemployed  by 
the  onployer.". 

(3)  Section  304  of  such  Art  (relating  to 
benefit  accrual  requirements)  (29  UJS.C. 
1054))  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  redesignating  subsection  (h)  as  sul>- 
section  (1);  and 

(B)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (g)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(hXl)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  for 
each  week  of  an  wroved  maternity  or  pa- 
ternity leave  of  an  employee,  the  employee 
shall  be  deemed  to  tiave  performed  20  hours 
of  service  for  the  employer. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
term  'approved  maternity  or  patmiity 
leave'  means  any  period  (not  to  exceed  52 
weeks)  during  wliich  the  employee  Is  absent 
from  woA  if — 

"(A)  such  absence  Is  by  reason  of  pregnan- 
cy or  the  birth  of  a  child  of  the  employee  or 
for  purposes  of  caring  for  a  cliild  of  the  em- 
ployee, and 

"(B)  such  absence  is  approved  by  the  em- 
ployer. 

"(3)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  unless 
the  employee  continues  to  perform  service 
for  the  employer  after  the  end  of  the  u>- 
proved  maternity  or  paternity  leave  or 
offers  to  do  so  but  Is  not  reemployed  by  the 
employer.". 

(bXl)  Subsection  (a)  of  sertion  410  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1054  (relating  to 
minimum  partidpation  standards)  Is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(8)  APPROVXD  MATKRinTT  OR  PATBRHITT 
LIAVX.- 

"(A)  iK  oKmRAL.— Ftor  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, for  each  week  of  an  approved  materni- 
ty or  paternity  leave  of  an  employee,  the 
employee  shaU  be  deemed  to  liave  per- 
formed 30  hours  of  service  for  the  employer. 

"(B)  Approvid  matxrhitt  or  PATOunrr 
LXAVX  DXPiMKD.— For  purposcs  of  subpara- 
graph (A),  the  term  'approved  maternity  or 
paternity  leave'  means  any  period  (not  to 
exceed  52  weeks)  during  which  the  employ- 
ee is  absent  from  work  If— 

"(i)  such  atisence  Is  by  reason  of  pregnan- 
cy or  the  birth  of  a  ctiUd  of  the  employee  or 
for  purixMes  of  caring  for  a  ctiUd  of  the  em- 
ployee, and 

"(U)  such  absence  Is  approved  by  the  em- 
ployer. 

"(C)  Sirvici  riquiriickiit  attxr  tri 
LiATi.— Subparagraph  (A)  shaU  not  apply 
imless  the  employee  continues  to  perform 
service  for  the  employer  after  the  end  of 
the  approved  maternity  or  paternity  leave 
or  offers  to  do  so  but  is  not  reemployed  by 
the  employer." 

(2)  Subsiection  (d)  of  section  411  of  such 
Clode  (relating  to  minimum  vesting  stand- 
ards) Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowlng  new  paragraph: 

"(7)  APPROTXD  MATXRinTT  OR  PATRRlflTT 
LIAVK— 

"(A)  IM  oiRiRAL.— For  purposes  of  tills  sec- 
tion, for  each  week  of  an  approved  materni- 
ty or  paternity  leave  of  an  employee,  the 
employee  shaU  I>e  deemed  to  tiave  per- 
formed 30  hours  of  service  for  the  employer. 


"(B)    APTROVD    MATBUriTT    OR    PATBWITT 

LiAVB  dkphid.- For  purixMes  of  subpara- 
graph (A),  the  term  'approved  maternity  or 
paternity  leave'  means  any  period  (not  to 
exceed  S3  weeks)  during  which  the  employ- 
ee is  absent  from  work  if — 

"(1)  such  absence  is  by  reason  of  pregnan- 
cy or  the  liirth  of  a  chOd  of  the  employee  or 
for  purjxiaes  of  caring  for  a  diUd  of  the  em- 
ployee, and 

"(U)  such  at)s«ice  is  approved  by  the  em- 
ployer. 

"(C)     SKRVICB     RiqmRXIIKIlT     APTKR     TRK 

LKAVK.— Subparagraph  (A)  sliaU  not  apply 
unless  the  employee  continues  to  perform 
service  for  the  employer  after  the  end  of 
the  approved  maternity  or  paternity  leave 
or  offers  to  do  so  but  to  not  reemployed  by 
the  employer." 

(c)  The  amendment  made  by  this  sertion 
shaU  apply  to  plan  years  beginning  more 
Uian  one  year  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  ttds  Act 

ROORMB  RXLATIHG  TO  SPOUSAL  RKHXriTS 
UHDIR  crVIL  SKRVICS  RXTIRKKKirT 

Sk.    100,   (a)   DKPnnnoHS.— (1)   Section 

8331  of  titie  5.  United  States  Code.  reUting 
to  definitions  for  purposes  of  dvU  service  re- 
tirement, is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowing  new  paragraplis: 

"(23)  'court'  means  any  court  of  any  State 
or  of  the  Dlstrirt  of  Columtiia: 

"(24)  'court  order'  means  any  court  decree 
of  divorce  or  annulment,  or  any  court  order 
or  court  approved  property  settlement 
agreement  Incident  to  any  court  decre>?  of 
divorce  or  aimulment  which  orders  that  a 
portion  of  the  annuity  of  an  employee  or 
Meml)er,  or  survivor  benefit  based  on  the 
service  of  such  employee  or  Memtter,  t)e 
paid  to  that  spouse  by  such  employee  or 
Memlwr,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management,  or  the  Government; 

"(25)  'former  spouse'  means  a  former  wife 
or  husband  of  an  individual  who  was  mar- 
ried to  such  Individual  for  not  less  than  10 
years  during  periods  of  service  by  that  indi- 
vidual which  are  creditable  under  section 

8332  of  this  titie; 

"(26)  pro  rata  share',  in  the  case  of  any 
former  qwuse  of  any  individual,  means  a 
percentage  wtiich  is  equal  to  the  percentage 
that  (A)  the  number  of  years  during  wliich 
the  former  spouse  was  married  to  the  indi- 
vidual during  the  creditable  service  of  that 
Individual  is  of  (B)  the  total  number  of 
years  of  such  creditable  service;  and 

"(27)  'spousal  agreement'  means  any 
agreement  between  an  Individual  and  ttiat 
individual's  spouse  or  former  spouse  wliich 
is  in  writing  and  acknowledged  l>efore  a 
notary  public.". 

(2)  Such  sertion  8331  of  titie  5.  United 
States  Code,  is  further  amended— 

(A)  by  strilting  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (21),  and 

(B)  by  strilting  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (22)  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  a  semicolon. 

(b)  Amhuxtus  Am  Survivor  Ammims 
POR  FoRMKR  Spousis.— (1)  Sul>chapter  III  of 
cliapter  83  of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code,  re- 
lating to  civil  service  retirement  Is  amended 
by  inserting  after  section  8341  the  foUowing 
new  sertion: 
"%  8S41A.  Foraier  ■powe  annuitic* 

"(aXl)  Unless  otherwise  expressly  provid- 
ed by  any  spousal  agreement  or  court  order 
under  section  884S(J)  of  this  titie,  a  former 
siwuse  of  an  employee  or  Memtler  retired 
under  tills  subdiapter  Is  entiUed  to  an  an- 
nuity- 

"(A)  If  married  to  the  employee  or 
Member    throughout    that    employee's   or 


Member's  period  of  creditable  servloe.  equal 
to  50  percent  of  the  annuity  (determined 
wittiout  regard  to  the  reduction  under  v»nr 
graph  (5)  of  this  subsection)  to  whidi  sodi 
onployee  or  Member  is  entitied.  or 

"(B)  if  not  married  to  the  employee  or 
Member  throughout  the  period  of  credita- 
ble service,  equal  to  that  former  spouse's 
pro  rata  share  of  60  percent  of  such  annu- 
ity. 

"(?)  A  former  spouse  shaU  not  be  qualified 
for  X  annuity  under  tills  subsection  If 
befo.e  the  commencement  of  ttiat  annuity 
the  former  spouse  remarries  l>efore  becom- 
ing 60  years  of  age. 

"(3 )  The  annuity  of  a  former  spouse  under 
tills  subsection  commoices  on  the  later  of 
the  day  the  employee  or  Member  upon 
whose  service  the  annuity  Is  based  lieocunes 
entitied  to  an  annuity  under  this  sul)diap- 
ter  or  the  first  day  of  the  month  in  wliidi 
the  divorce  or  annulment  involved  l>ecomes 
final.  The  annuity  of  such  former  spouse 
and  the  right  thereto  terminate  on— 

"(A)  the  last  day  of  the  month  before  the 
former  spouse  dies  or  remarries  l)efore  60 
years  of  age;  or 

"(B)  the  date  the  annuity  of  the  emirioyee 
or  Member  terminates  (except  In  the  case  of 
an  annuity  subjert  to  paragraph  (6XB)). 

"(4)  No  spousal  sgreement  or  court  order 
under  section  8345(j)  of  tills  title  Involving 
any  employee  or  Member  may  provide  for 
an  annuity  or  any  combination  of  annuities 
under  tills  subsection  which  exceeds  the  an- 
nuity of  the  employee  or  Member,  nor  may 
any  such  court  order  relating  to  an  annuity 
under  tills  subsertlon  be  given  effert  If  It  is 
issued  more  ttian  12  montiis  after  the  date 
the  divorce  or  annulment  Involved  iMcomes 
flnaL 

"(5XA)  The  annuity  payable  to  any  em- 
ployee or  Member  sliaU  lie  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  an  annuity  under  this  sulisecticm 
paid  to  any  former  siMuse  tiased  upon  the 
service  of  tliat  employee  or  Memtier.  Such 
redurtion  stiaU  t>e  disregarded  in  raimiaHng 
the  survivors  annuity  for  any  spouse, 
former  spouse,  or  other  survivor  under  tills 
subctiapter.  and  In  calculating  any  reduc- 
tion in  the  annuity  of  the  employee  or 
Member  to  provide  survivors  t>eneflts  under 
subsection  (b)  or  section  8341(bXl)  of  this 
titie. 

"(B)  If  any  dlsabiUty  annuitant  whose  an- 
nuity is  reduced  under  subparagraph  (A)  be- 
comes reinstated  or  reappointed  in  the  dvU 
service,  the  pay  of  tiiat  annuitant  shaU  be 
reduced  by  the  same  amount  as  the  annuity 
would  have  been  reduced  If  It  liad  contin- 
ued. Amounts  equal  to  the  reductions  under 
tills  subparagraph  sliaU  be  depodted  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the  credit 
of  the  Fund. 

"(6)  Notwltlistanding  paragraph  (3),  In 
the  case  of  any  former  spouse  of  a  dlsabUity 
snnuitant— 

"(A)  the  annuity  of  that  former  spouse 
atiaU  commence  on  the  date  the  employee 
or  Meml>er  would  qualify  on  the  basis  of  the 
employee's  or  Member's  creditable  service 
for  an  annuity  under  tills  subctiapter  (other 
tlian  a  dlsablUty  annuity)  or  the  date  the 
dlsabUity  annuity  t>egins,  wliichever  is  later, 
and 

"(B)  the  amount  of  the  annuity  of  the 
former  spouse  shaU  lie  calculated  on  the 
basis  of  the  annuity  for  wliich  the  employee 
or  Member  would  otherwise  so  qualify. 

"(bXl)  Subject  to  any  election  under  sec- 
tion 833iKJ)  of  this  title  and  unless  other- 
wise expressly  provided  by  any  spousal 
agreement  or  court  order  under  section 
8346(])  of  this  titie,  if  a  former  onpioyee  or 
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Member  who  is  entitled  to  reeetve  an  annu- 
ity ia  aunrlTed  by  a  fonner  vouae.  the 
former  vouae  shall  be  entitled  to  a  sunrlvor 
annuity — 

"(A)  U  married  to  the  employee  or 
Member  throughout  the  creditable  service 
of  the  employee  or  Member,  equal  to  M  per- 
cent of  the  full  amount  of  the  employee's  or 
Member's  annuity,  as  computed  under  sec- 
tion S339  of  this  ttUe,  or 

"(B)  if  not  married  to  the  employee  or 
Member  throughout  such  creditable  servloe, 
equal  to  that  former  spouse's  pro  rata  share 
of  5S  percent  of  the  full  amount  of  such  an- 
nuity. 

"(3)  A  former  qwuse  shall  not  be  qualified 
for  an  annuity  under  this  subsection  if 
before  the  commencement  of  that  annuity 
the  fonner  spouse  remarries  before  becom- 
ing 60  years  of  age. 

"(3)  An  annuity  payable  from  the  Fund  to 
a  surviving  former  spouse  under  this  subsec- 
tion shaU  commence  on  the  day  after  the 
annuitant  dies  and  shall  terminate  on  the 
last  day  of  the  month  before  the  former 
spouse's  death  or  remarriage  before  attain- 
ing age  60.  If  such  a  survivor  annuity  is  ter- 
minated because  of  remarriage,  it  shall  be 
restored  at  the  same  rate  commencing  on 
the  date  such  remarriage  is  terminated  if 
any  lump  sum  paid  up<m  termination  of  the 
annuity  is  returned  to  the  Fund. 

"(4XA)  The  maximum  survivor  aimuity  or 
combtoatlon  of  survivor  annuities  under 
this  section  (and  section  8341(b))  with  re- 
spect to  any  employee  or  Member  may  not 
exceed  55  percent  of  the  full  amoimt  of  the 
employee's  or  Member's  annuity,  as  calcu- 
lated under  sectior  8339  of  this  title. 

"(B)  Once  a  survivor  annuity  has  been 
provided  for  under  this  subsection  for  any 
former  qwuse,  a  survivor  annuity  may 
thereafter  be  provided  for  under  this  sub- 
section (or  secUon  8341(b))  with  respect  to 
an  employee  or  Member  only  for  that  por- 
tion (if  any)  of  the  maximum  available 
which  is  not  committed  for  survivor  benefits 
for  any  former  spouse  whose  proq>ective 
right  to  such  annuity  has  not  terminated  by 
reason  of  death  or  remarriage. 

"(C)  After  the  death  of  an  employee  or 
Member,  a  court  order  under  section  8345(J) 
of  this  title  may  not  adjust  the  amount  of 
the  annuity  of  any  former  spouse  under  this 
subaectlon, 

"(5XA)  For  each  full  numth  after  a 
former  spouse  of  an  employee  or  Member 
dies  or  remarries  before  attaining  age  60, 
the  annuity  of  the  employee  or  Member,  if 
reduced  to  provide  a  survivor  annuity  for 
that  former  spouse,  shall  be  recomputed 
and  paid  as  if  the  annuity  had  not  been  so 
reduced,  unless  an  election  is  in  effect  under 
subparagraph  (B). 

"(B)  Subject  to  paragraph  (4XB),  the  em- 
ployee or  Member  may  elect  in  writing 
within  oat  year  after  receipt  of  notice  of 
the  death  or  remarriage  of  the  former 
■pouae  to  continue  the  reduction  in  order  to 
provide  a  hltfier  survivor  annuity  under  sec- 
tion 8S41(b)  of  this  title  for  any  spouse  of 
the  employee  or  Member. 

"(cXl)  In  the  case  of  any  employee  or 
Member  providing  a  survivor  annuity  bene- 
fit   under    subsection    (b)    for    a    former 
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"(A)  such  employee  or  Member  may  elect, 
or 

"(B)  a  spousal  agreement  of  court  order 
under  section  8345(J)  of  this  title  may  pro- 
vide for, 

an  addttltmal  survivor  annuity  under  this 
aubaeetlon  for  any  other  former  spouse  or 
spouse  surviving  the  employee  or  Member, 


If  the  employee  or  Member  satisfactorily 
paasea  a  physical  rramlnation  as  prescribed 
by  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management. 

"(3)  Neither  the  total  amount  of  survivor 
annuity  or  annuities  under  this  subsection 
with  respect  to  any  employee  or  Member, 
nor  the  survivor  annuity  or  annuities  for 
any  one  surviving  spouse  or  former  spouse 
of  such  employee  or  Member  under  this  sec- 
tion and  section  8341  of  this  tiUe,  shall 
exceed  65  percent  of  the  full  amount  of  the 
employee's  or  Monber's  annuity,  as  comput- 
ed under  section  8330  of  this  tlUe. 

"(3XA)  In  accordance  with  regulations 
which  the  Office  shall  prescribe,  the  em- 
ployee or  Member  involved  may  provide  for 
any  annuity  under  this  subsecticm— 

"(1)  by  a  reduction  in  the  annuity  or  an  al- 
lotment from  the  pay  of  the  employee  or 
Monber, 

"(11)  by  a  lump  sum  payment  or  install- 
ment payments  to  the  Fund,  or 

"(111)  by  any  combination  thereof. 

"(B)  The  present  value  of  the  total 
amount  to  accrue  to  the  Fund  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  to  provide  any  annuity  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  actuarially  equiva- 
lent in  value  to  such  annuity,  as  calculated 
upon  such  tables  of  mortality  as  may  from 
time  to  time  be  prescribed  for  this  purpose 
by  the  Office. 

"(C)  If  a  former  spouse  predeceases  the 
employee  or  Member  or  remarries  before  at- 
taining age  60  (or,  in  the  case  of  a  spouse, 
the  spouse  does  not  qualify  as  a  former 
spouse  upon  dissolution  of  the  marriage)— 

"(i)  if  an  annuity  reduction  or  salary  allot- 
ment under  subparagraph  (A)  is  in  effect 
for  that  spouse  or  former  spouse,  the  annu- 
ity shall  be  recomputed  and  paid  as  if  it  had 
not  been  reduced  or  the  salary  allotment 
terminated,  as  the  case  may  be,  and 

"(il)  any  amount  accruing  to  the  Fund 
under  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  refunded, 
but  only  to  the  extent  that  such  amount 
may  have  exceeded  the  actuarial  cost  of 
providing  benefits  under  this  subsection  for 
the  period  such  benefits  were  provided,  as 
determined  under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Office. 

"(D)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Office,  an  annuity  shall  be  recomputed  (or 
salary  allotment  terminated  or  adjusted), 
and  a  refund  provided  (If  appropriate),  in  a 
manner  comparable  to  that  provided  under 
subparagraph  (C),  in  order  to  reflect  a  ter- 
mination or  reduction  of  future  benefits 
under  this  subsection  for  a  spouse  In  the 
event  a  former  spouse  of  the  employee  or 
Member  dies  or  remarries  before  attaining 
age  60  and  an  increased  annuity  is  provided 
for  that  spouse  in  accordance  with  this  sub- 
chapter. 

"(4)  An  annuity  payable  under  this  sub- 
section to  a  spouse  or  former  spouse  shall 
ctmunence  on  the  day  after  the  employee  or 
Member  dies  and  shall  terminate  on  the  last 
day  of  the  month  before  the  former 
spouse's  death  or  remarriage  before  attain- 
ing age  60. 

"(5)  Section  8340  of  this  titie  shaU  not 
apply  to  any  annuity  under  this  subsection, 
unless  authorized  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Office. 

"(dXl)  Section  8345(f)  of  this  titie  shaU 
not  apply— 

"(A)  to  any  annuity  payable  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  or  (b)  to  any  former  spouse  if  the 
amount  of  that  annuity  varies  by  reason  of 
a  spousal  agreement  or  court  order  under 
section  8S45(J).  or  an  election  under  section 
8339(J),  from  the  amount  which  would  be 
calculated  under  subsection  (aXl)  or  (bXl), 
as  the  case  may  be,  in  the  absence  of  such 


spousal  agreement,  court  order,  or  dectkm; 
and 

"(B)  to  any  annuity  payable  under  subsec- 
tion (c). 

"(3)  A  former  spouse  is  not  entitled  to  an 
annuity  under  this  subchapter  baaed  upon 
the  service  of  an  employee  or  Member 
unless  the  former  spouse  elects  to  receive  it 
Instead  of  any  other  annuity  to  which  the 
former  spouse  may  be  entitled  under  this 
subchapter  or  any  retirement  system  for 
Oovemment  employees  on  the  basis  of  a 
marriage  to  someone  other  than  the  em- 
ployee or  Member.". 

(3)  Section  8333  of  titie  5,  United  States 
OMle,  relating  to  creditable  service,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(nXl)  Service  of  an  employee  or  Member 
shall  be  considered  creditable  servloe  for 
purposes  of  applying  provisions  of  this  sub- 
chapter relating  to  former  spouses  if  such 
service  would  be  creditable— 

"(A)  under  subsection  (k)  (1)  or  (3)  but  for 
the  fact  an  election  was  not  made  under 
subsection  (kXl)  or  a  special  contribution 
was  not  made  under  subsection  (kX3),  and 

"(B)  under  section  8334(d)  but  for  the  fact 
that  a  refund  of  contributions  has  not  been 
repaid  unless  the  former  spouse  received 
under  this  subchapter  a  portion  of  the  lump 
sum  (or  a  spousal  agreement  or  court  order 
provided  otherwise). 

"(A)  A  former  spouse  shall  not  be  consid- 
ered as  married  to  an  employee  or  Member 
for  periods  assumed  to  be  creditable  service 
under  section  8341(dX3)  of  this  tiUe.". 

(3XA)  Section  8341(b)  of  title  S,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  survivor  siMUse  an- 
nuities. Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  the  preceding  parar 
graphs  in  this  subsection  and  subsection  (d), 
the  amount  of  the  annuity  calculated  under 
this  subsection  for  a  surviving  spouse  in  any 
case  in  which  there  is  also  a  surviving 
former  spouse  who  qualifies  for  an  annuity 
under  section  8341A(b)  with  respect  to  the 
same  employee  or  Member  may  not  exceed 
55  percent  of  the  portion  (if  any)  of  the 
base  for  survivor  benefits  which  remains 
available  under  section  8341A(bK4KB).". 

(B)  Section  8341(d)  of  tiUe  5,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  survivor  spouse  an- 
nuities in  the  case  of  death  in  service,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "Any  surviving 
former  spouse  shall  be  entltied  to  an  annu- 
ity imder  section  8341A(b)  as  if  the  employ- 
ee or  Member  died  after  being  entitled  to  an 
annuity  under  this  subchapter.". 

(4XA)  Section  8343(a)  of  titie  5,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  lump-sum  benefits, 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "Is  entiUed"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(and  any  former 
spouse  of  such  employee  or  Member,  in  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (J))  are  entlUed". 

(B)  Section  8343  of  title  5,  United  SUtes 
C^ode,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(J)  Unless  otherwise  expressly  provided 
by  any  spousal  agreement  or  court  order 
under  section  8345(J)  of  this  titie.  the 
amount  of  an  employee's  or  Member's  liunp- 
8\un  credit  payable  to  a  former  spouse  shall 


period  of  hla  creditable  servloe.  an  amount 
equal  to  such  former  qxMiae's  pro  rata  share 
of  50  percent  of  such  lump-sum  credit 
The  lump-aum  credit  of  the  employee  or 
Member  shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of 
the  lump-sum  credit  payable  to  the  former 


"(1)  if  the  former  spouse  was  married  to 
the  employee  or  Member  throughout  the 
period  of  creditable  servloe.  50  percent  of 
the  lumpsum  credit  to  which  such  employ- 
ee or  Member  would  be  entitied  in  the  ab- 
sence of  this  subsection,  or 

"(3)  if  such  former  spouse  was  not  married 
to  the  employee  or  Member  throughout  the 


(5)  Section  8344  of  titie  5.  United  SUtes 
Code,  relating  to  annuities  and  pay  on  reem- 
ployment, is  amended  by  re-deatgnating  sub- 
section (e)  as  subsection  (f )  and  by  inserting 
after  subsection  (d)  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(e)  The  Office  shall  prescribe  regulations 
to  provide  for  the  application  of  this  section 
in  any  case  in  which  an  annuitant  has  a 
former  spouse  entitied  to  an  annuity  under 
section  8341A  of  this  titie.". 

(6)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  83  of 
titie  5.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  the  item  relating  to  section 
8341  the  following  new  item: 

"8341A.  Former  spouse  annuities.". 

(c)  Jonn  EMrLOTKE-SPonsK  Eucnom.— 
(1)  Section  8339(J)  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  election  of  survivor  annu- 
ities, is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(JXIXA)  Except  to  the  extent  provided 
otherwise  under  a  written  election  under 
subparagraph  (B)  or  (C),  if  at  the  time  of  re- 
tirement an  employee  or  Member  is  married 
(or  has  a  former  spouse  who  has  not  remar- 
ried before  attaining  age  60),  the  employee 
or  Member  shall  receive  a  reduced  annuity 
and  provide  a  survivor  annuity  under  sec- 
tion 8341(b)  for  the  employee's  or  Member's 
spouse  or  a  survivor  annuity  under  section 
8341A(b)  for  the  former  spouse,  or  a  combi- 
nation of  such  annuities,  as  the  case  may  be. 

"(B)  At  the  time  of  retirement,  a  married 
employee  or  Member  and  the  employee's  or 
Member's  spouse  may  Jointly  elect  to  waive 
a  survivor  annuity  for  that  spouse  under 
section  8341(b)  (or  under  section  8341A(b)  if 
the  spouse  later  qualifies  as  a  former  spouse 
under  section  8331(35)),  or  to  reduce  such  a 
survivor  annuity  by  designating  a  portion  of 
the  annuity  of  the  employee  or  Member  as 
the  base  for  the  survivor  benefit.  Any  such 
election  shall  be  in  writing  and  shall  be  ac- 
knowledged before  a  notary  public  In  the 
event  the  marriage  is  dissolved  following  an 
election  for  such  a  reduced  annuity  and  the 
spouse  qualifies  as  a  former  qwuse,  the  base 
used  in  calculating  any  annuity  of  the 
former  spouse  under  section  8341A(b)  may 
not  exceed  the  portion  of  the  employee's  or 
Member's  annuity  designated  under  this 
subparagraph. 

"(C)  If  an  employee  or  Member  has  a 
former  spouse,  the  employee  of  Member 
and  such  former  spouse  may  Jointiy  elect  by 
spousal  agreement  under  section  8345(J)  to 
waive  a  survivor  annuity  imder  section 
8341A(b)  for  that  former  spouse  if  the  elec- 
tion is  made  «)  before  the  end  of  the  13- 
month  period  after  the  divorce  or  annul- 
ment involving  that  former  spouse  becomes 
final  or  (11)  at  the  time  of  retirement,  which- 
ever comes  first. 

"(D)  The  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment may  prescribe  regulations  under 
which  an  employee  or  Member  may  make 
an  election  under  subparagraph  (B)  or  (C) 
without  the  employee's  or  Member's  spouse 
or  former  spouse  if  the  employee  or 
Member  establishes  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Office  that  the  employee  or  Member 
does  not  know,  and  has  taken  all  reasonable 
steps  to  determine,  the  whereabouts  of  the 
spouse  or  former  spouse. 

"(3)  The  annuity  of  an  employee  or 
Member  providing  a  survivor  benefit  under 
section  8S41(b)  (or  section  8341A(b)).  ex- 


cluding any  portion  of  the  annuity  not  des- 
ignated or  committed  as  a  base  for  any  sur- 
vivor annuity,  shall  be  reduced  by  3%  per- 
cent of  the  first  $3,600  plus  10  percent  of 
any  amount  over  $3,600.  The  reducticm 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  calculated 
before  any  reduction  under  section 
834IA(aX5). 

"(3)  An  annuity  which  is  reduced  under 
this  subsection  or  any  similar  prior  provi- 
sion of  law  to  provide  a  survivor  benefit  for 
a  spouse  shaU,  if  the  marriage  of  the  em- 
ployee or  Member  is  dissolved,  be  recomput- 
ed and  paid  for  each  month  during  which 
the  employee  or  Member  is  not  married  (or 
Is  remarried  if  there  is  no  election  in  effect 
under  the  following  sentence)  as  if  the  an- 
nuity had  not  been  reduced,  subject  to  any 
reduction  required  to  provide  a  survivor 
benefit  under  section  8341A  (b)  or  (c).  Upon 
remarriage  the  retired  employee  or  Member 
may  irrevocably  elect,  by  means  of  a  signed 
writing  received  by  the  Office  within  one 
year  after  such  marriage,  to  receive  such 
marriage  a  reduction  In  annuity  for  the  pur- 
pose of  allowing  an  annuity  for  the  new 
spouse  of  the  annuitant  in  the  event  such 
spouse  survives  the  annuitant.  Such  reduc- 
tion shall  be  equal  to  the  reduction  in  effect 
immediately  before  the  dissolution  of  the 
previous  marriage  (unless  such  reduction  is 
adjusted  under  section  8341A(bX5)),  and 
shall  be  effective  the  first  day  of  the  first 
month  beginning  one  year  after  the  date  of 
remarriage. 

"(4)  The  Office  shall,  on  an  annual  basis— 

"(A)  inform  each  employee  and  Member 
of  the  rights  of  election  under  this  subsec- 
tion; and 

(B)  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
inform  spouses  or  former  spouses  of  em- 
ployees and  Members  of  their  rights  under 
this  subchapter.". 

(3)  Section  8339(kXl)  of  titie  5,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  annuities  for  indi- 
viduals having  Insurable  Interests,  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  after  "sm  immarried  employ- 
ee or  Member"  the  foUowing:  "who  does  not 
have  a  former  spouse  for  whose  benefit  a  re- 
duction is  made  in  the  employee's  or  Mem- 
ber's annuity  and". 

(3)  Section  8341(bXl)  of  titie  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"unless  the  employee  or  Member  has  noti- 
fied the  Office"  and  all  that  follows  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "unless 
an  election  has  been  made  under  section 
8339(JX1)  or,  in  the  case  of  remarriage,  an 
election  has  not  been  made  under  secUon 
8339(JX3).". 

(4)  Section  8344(a)  of  titie  5,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  annuities  and  pay  on  reem- 
ployment, is  amended  by  striking  out 
"unless,  at  the  time  of  claiming  the  Increase 
payable  under  subparagraph  (A),  the  annui- 
tant notifies  the  Office  of  Petsonnel  Man- 
agement in  writing  that  he  does  not  desire 
the  survivor  annuity  to  l>e  Increased"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "unless  the  aimul- 
tant  and  the  annuitant's  spoTise  Jointly  elect 
to  the  contrary  at  the  time  in  a  written  elec- 
tion acknowledged  before  a  notary  public". 

(d)  Spousal  AoxKUUMn  ahs  Couht 
OHSKRS.-Sectlon  8345(J)  of  titie  5,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  court  orders  con- 
cerning the  dissolution  of  marriage,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(JXIXA)  In  the  case  of  any  employee  or 
Member  who  has  a  former  spouse  who  is 
covered  by  a  court  order  or  who  is  a  party  to 
a  spousal  agreement— 

"(1)  any  right  of  the  former  spouse  to  any 
annuity  under  section  8341A(a)  in  connec- 
tion with  any  retirement  or  disability  annu- 


ity of  the  employee  or  Member,  and  the 
amount  of  any  such  annuity; 

"(11)  any  right  of  the  former  spouse  to  a 
survivor  annuity  under  section  8M1A  (b)  or 
(c),  and  the  amount  of  any  such  annuity; 
and 

(111)  any  right  of  the  former  qxniae  to  any 
payment  of  a  lump-sum  credit  under  section 
8342; 

shall  be  determined  in  accordance  with  that 
spousal  agreement  or  court  order,  if  and  to 
the  extent  expressly  provided  for  in  the 
terms  of  that  spousal  agreement  or  court 
order. 

"(B)  This  paragraph  shall  not  apply  in  the 
case  of  any  spousal  agreement  or  court 
order  which,  as  determined  by  the  OttUx  of 
Personnel  Management,  is  inconsistent  with 
the  requirements  of  this  subchapter. 

"(3)  Except  with  respect  to  obligations  be- 
tween emidoyees  or  Members  and  former 
spouses,  payments  under  this  subchapter 
which  would  otherwise  be  made  to  an  em- 
ployee or  Member  based  upon  the  employ- 
ee's or  Member's  service  shall  be  paid  (in 
whole  or  in  part)  by  the  Office  to  another 
individual  to  the  extent  expressly  provided 
for  in  the  terms  of  any  order  or  any  court 
decree  of  legal  separation,  or  the  tenns  of 
any  court  o.'der  or  court-approved  property 
settiranent  agreement  incident  to  any  court 
decree  of  legal  separation. 

"(3)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (3)  shall  apply 
only  to  payments  made  under  this  subchap- 
ter for  periods  beginning  after  the  date  of 
receipt  by  the  Office  of  written  notice  of 
such  decree,  order,  or  agreement,  and  such 
additional  information  and  such  documentsr 
tlon  as  the  Office  may  require. 

"(4)  Any  payment  under  this  subsection  to 
an  Individual  bars  recovery  by  any  other  in- 
dlvldu,J. 

"(5)  The  10-year  requirement  of  section 
8331  (35),  or  any  other  provision  of  this  sub- 
chapter, shall  not  be  construed  to  affect  the 
rights  any  spouse  or  individual  formerly 
married  to  an  employee  or  Member  may 
have,  under  any  law  or  rule  of  law  of  any 
State  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  with  re- 
q>ect  to  an  annuity  of  an  employee  or 
Member  under  this  subchapter.". 

(e)  SxTRVivoK  Bamnrs  di  thi  Cass  op  Di- 
voRCKs  Prior  to  Emcrrvx  Datx.— (1)  Any 
current  or  former  employee  or  Member  in 
the  CMvll  Service  Retirement  and  Disability 
System  who  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
section,  has  a  former  spouse  shall  receive  a 
reduced  annuity  and  provide  a  survivor  an- 
nuity for  such  former  spouse  under  section 
8341A(b)  of  titie  5,  United  SUtes  Code,  if— 

(A)  the  employee  or  Member  so  elects  by 
means  of  a  spousal  agreement,  or 

(B)  a  court  order  so  provides. 

(3XA)  If  the  employee  or  Member  has  not 
retired  under  such  system  on  or  before  the 
effective  date  of  this  section,  an  election 
under  paragraph  (IXA)  may  be  made,  or  a 
court  order  under  paragraph  (IXB)  may  be 
issued,  at  any  time  before  retironent. 

(B)  If  the  employee  or  Member  has  re- 
tired under  such  system  on  or  before  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  section,  an  election 
under  paragraph  (IXA)  may  be  made,  or  a 
court  order  under  paragraph  (IXB)  may  be 
issued,  within  such  period  after  the  effec- 
tive date  as  the  Office  of  Persoimel  Manage- 
ment may  prescribe. 

(C)  In  any  case  in  which  an  employee  or 
Member  is  married  and  has  been  married 
for  more  than  one  year,  an  election  under 
paragraph  (IXA)  may  only  be  made  with 
the  written  concurrence  of  the  qwuse  of  the 
employee  or  Member. 
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(D)  Por  {Nirpoaes  of  applylnc  subcbaitter 
m  of  ebapter  83  of  tlUe  5.  United  States 
Code,  any  such  Section  or  court  order  ihall 
be  tieated  tbe  nme  u  If  it  were  a  spousal 
asraement  or  court  order  under  section 
834S(J)  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

(SKA)  An  election  under  paragraph  (IXA) 
may  provide  for  a  sunrtvor  benefit  baaed  on 
all  or  any  portion  of  that  part  of  the  annu- 
ity of  the  employee  or  Member  which  is  not 
rtwilgnat^^  or  committed  as  a  base  for  survi- 
vor benefits  for  a  spouse  or  any  other 
former  spouse  of  the  employee  or  Member. 
The  employer  or  Member  and  the  employ- 
ee's or  Member's  spouse  may  make  an  elec- 
tion under  section  8339<iXlXB)  of  UUe  S. 
United  States  Code,  prior  to  the  time  of  re- 
tirement for  the  purpose  of  allowing  survl- 
VOT  benefits  to  be  provided  under  this  sub- 
section. 

(B)  A  court  order  under  paragraph  (IXB) 
may  provide  for  an  annuity  for  a  former 
spouse  which  does  not  exceied  that  former 
spouse's  pro  rata  share  of  55  per  centum  of 
the  full  amount  of  the  annuity  of  employee 
orMonber. 

(4)  The  amount  of  the  reduction  in  the 
eznidoyee's  or  Member's  annuity  shall  be  de- 
termined In  accordance  with  section 
SSSWbXS)  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 
Such  reduction  shall  be  effective  as  of — 

(A)  the  commencing  date  of  the  employ- 
ee's or  Member's  annuity,  in  the  case  of  an 
election  under  paragraph  (aXA),  or 

(B)  the  effective  date  of  this  section,  in 
the  case  of  an  election  under  paragraph 
(2XB). 

(5)  In  the  case  of  an  employee  or  Member 
who  died  before  the  effective  date  of  this 
sectkHi  after  becoming  entitled  to  an  annu- 
ity and  who— 

(A)  at  the  time  the  employee  or  Member 
became  entitled  to  an  annuity  was  married 
and  did  not  elect  not  to  provide  for  a  survi- 
vor annuity  for  any  surviving  spouse  under 
section  8339(}X1>  of  tlUe  5.  United  SUtes 
Code; 

(B)  subsequently  was  divorced  from  the 
spouse  to  whom  the  employee  or  Member 
was  married  at  the  time  of  retirement; 

(C)  died  and  was  not  married  at  the  time 
of  death  (or,  if  then  married,  was  not  mar- 
ried to  an  individual  entitled  to  an  annuity 
under  section  8341(b)  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code), 

the  individual  to  whom  the  employee  or 
Member  was  married  at  the  time  the  em- 
ployee or  Member  retired  shall  be  entitled 
to  an  annuity  under  section  8341  of  title  5, 
United  SUtes  Code,  as  if  married  to  the 
Member  at  the  time  of  death  if  the  individ- 
ual Is  qualified  as  a  former  spouse. 

(8)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
terms  "former  spouse",  "employee", 
"Member",  "court  order",  and  "spousal 
agreement"  have  the  same  meanings  as 
when  used  In  subchapter  m  of  chapter  83 
of  title  5.  United  Stotes  Code. 

(f)  KmiLiiva  Daw.— <1)  The  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  take  effect  beginning  on 
the  one  hundred  and  twentieth  day  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(3)  The  preceding  subsections  of  this  sec- 
tion regarding  the  rights  of  former  spouses 
to  any  annuity  under  section  8341A<a)  of 
UUe  5.  United  SUtes  Code,  shaU  apply  in 
the  caae  of  any  Individual  who  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  secUon  becomes  a  former 
spouse  of  a  current  or  former  employee  or 
member  In  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  and 
DtaabOlty  System. 

(S)  Except  to  the  extent  provided  In  sub- 
secUon  (e),  the  provisions  of  this  secUon  re- 
garding the  rights  of  former  spouses  to  re- 


ceive survivor  annulUes  under  subchapter 
in  of  chapter  83  of  such  UUe  5  shall  apply 
in  the  case  of  any  individual  who  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  section  becomes  a 
former  spouse  of  a  current  or  former  em- 
ployee or  Member  in  the  CivU  Service  Re- 
tirement and  Disability  System. 

DISPLACED  BOimiAKXaS  ISTABLISHKD  AS  A  TAS- 
QXTKD  OKOOr  POK  PUVTOSIS  OF  COMFUTIHO 
THX  TAX  CRXDrr  FOR  KlfPLOTIfXIlT  OP  CXS- 
TAUimW  XMFLOTKKS 

Sbc.  110.  (a)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  51(d) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (reUt- 
ing  to  members  of  targeted  groups)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(K)  a  displaced  homemaker." 

(b)  SecUon  51(d)  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
members  of  targeted  groups)  is  amended  by 
redesignating  paragraphs  (13),  (14),  (15), 
and  (16)  as  paragraphs  (14),  (15),  (16),  and 
(17),  respectively,  and  by  adding  after  para- 
graph (12)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(13)  DisPLAcxD  HOMiifAKKR.— The  term 
'displaced  homemaker'  means  an  individual 
who— 

"(A)  has  not  worked  in  the  labor  force  for 
a  substantial  number  of  years  but  has, 
during  those  years,  worked  in  the  home  pro- 
viding unpaid  services  for  family  members, 

"(BXi)  has  been  dependent  on  public  as- 
sistance or  on  the  income  of  another  family 
member  but  is  no  longer  supported  by  that 
income,  or  (11)  is  receiving  public  assistance 
on  accoimt  of  dependent  children  in  the 
home,  and 

"(C)  is  a  member  of  an  economically  dis- 
advantaged family  and  is  experiencing  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  or  upgrading  employ- 
ment." 

(cXl)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  51(d)  of 
such  Code  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (I),  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (J)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ",  or". 

(2)  Subparagraph  (A)(ii)  of  paragraph  12 
of  such  section  51(d)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  'paragraph  (14)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "paragr^h  (16)". 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a),  (b).  and  (c)  shall  apply  to  amounts  paid 
or  incurred  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  to  individuals  who  have  begun  to 
work  for  the  employer  after  such  date. 

ZKHO  BRACKET  AMOOItT  POR  HEADS  OP  HOtTSE- 
BOLD8  WCREASED  TO  AM OXTIIT  POR  JOtm  RE- 
TUBUS.  ETC. 

Sac.  111.  (a)  Paragraph  (3)  of  subsection 
(b)  of  section  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  Imixisltion  of  tax 
on  income  of  heads  of  households  after 
1983)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  For  taxable  tears  BECiinnifO  apter 
isss.— 


If  taxable  income  Is: 

Over  $12,900  but  not 
over  $18,100. 

Over  $18,100  but  not 
over  $10,300. 

Over  $19,300  but  not 
over  $24,800. 

Over  $34,800  but  not 
over  $29,900. 

Over  $39,900  but  not 
over  $35,200. 

Over  $35,200  but  not 
over  $45,800. 

Over  $45,800  but  not 
over  $81,700. 

Over  $81,700  but  not 
over  $82,900. 

Over  $82,900  but  not 
over  $109,400. 

Over  $109.400 


If  taxable  Income  is: 

Over  $3,400 

Over  $3,400  but  not 

over  $5,500. 
Over  $5,500  but  not 

over  $7,800. 

Over  $7,800  but  not 
over  $9,800. 

Over  $9,800  but  not 
over  $12,900. 


The  tax  Is: 

No  tax. 

11%  of  the  excess 

over  $3,400. 
$231,  plus  12%  of 

the  excess  over 

$5,500. 
$483.  plus  14%  of 

the  excess  over 

$7,800. 
$791.  plus  17%  of 

the  excess  over 

$9,800. 


Marth  iS,  1983 

The  tax  ic 

$1,318.  plus  18%  of 

the  excess  over 

$12,900. 
$1,894.  plus  30%  of 

the  exoea  over 

$18,100. 
$2,534.  plus  24%  of 

the  excess  over 

$19,300. 
$3,808.  plus  28%  of 

the  excess  over 

$24,800. 
$5,290,  plus  32%  of 

the  excess  over 

$29,900. 
$8,988,  plus  35%  Of 

the  excess  over 

$35,200. 
$10,696,  plus  42%  Of 

the  excess  over 

$45,800. 
$17,374,  plus  45%  of 

the  excess  over 

$81,700. 
$26,914,  plus  48%  of 

the  excess  over 

$82,900. 
.  $39,834,  plus  50%  of 

the  excess  over 

$109,400.". 
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(bXl)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  104  of  the 
Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  EppEcnvE  Dates.— 

"(1)  SuBSEcnoH  (a).— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  tax- 
able years  beglnzdng  after  December  31. 
1984. 

"(2)  SuBSEcxiows  (b),  (c),  AHD  (d).— The 
amendments  made  by  subsections  (b),  (c), 
and  (d)  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  begin- 
ning after  December  31, 1983." 

(2XA)  Clause  (i)  of  section  6012(aXlXA) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relat- 
ing to  persons  required  to  make  returns  of 
income)  is  amended  by  inserting  "is  not  a 
head  of  a  household  (as  defined  in  section 
2(b))."  after  "section  2(a)),". 

(B)  Clause  (ii)  of  such  section  is  amended 
by  inserting  "or  who  is  a  head  of  a  house- 
hold (as  so  defined)"  after  "who  Is  a  surviv- 
ing spouse  (as  so  defined)". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  begliming  after 
December  31, 1983. 

TITLE  II— DEPENDENT  CARE 
PROGRAM 

INCREASE  III  THE  TAX  CRESrT  POR  EXPENSES 
POR  HOUSEHOLD  AND  DEPENDENT  CARE  SERV- 
ICES NECESSARY  POR  GAINPUL  EMPLOTMENT 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection 
(a)  of  section  44A  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
code  of  1954  (relating  to  expenses  for  house- 
hold and  dependent  care  services  necessary 
for  gainful  employment)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(2)  Applicable  percentage  defined.- For 
purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the  term  'appli- 
cable percentage'  means  50  percent  reduced 
(but  not  below  20  percent)  by  1  percentage 
point  for  each  full  $1,000  by  which  the  tax- 
payer's adjusted  gross  income  for  the  tax- 
able year  exceeds  $10,000." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  taxable  yean  beginning 
after  Decemt>er  31, 1983. 


'Aim  oMumiATioas  paovDma  uapaaiitm 

CAU  nCUFMD  WIUUM  TBI  IHPIJIlltO  OP 
UX-ISBOT  OaOAinZATIONS 

Sk.  303.  (a)  Section  501  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  exemp- 
Uoo  from  tax  on  corpnations.  certain 
trusts,  etc.)  is  amended  by  redesignating 
subsection  (k)  as  subsection  (1)  and  inserting 
after  subsection  (J)  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(k)  TRXAmXHT  OP  Cbsxaiii  Oroaniza- 
TiONs  Paovntnia  DEPmorr  Case.— For  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (cX3)  of  tills  section  and 
sections  170(cX3),  3055(aX3).  and  3533(aX3). 
the  term  'educational  purposes'  Includes  the 
providing  of  nonresidential  dependent  care 
of  Individuals  if- 

"(1)  substantially  all  of  the  dependent 
care  provided  by  the  organization  Is  for  pur- 
poses of  AwmhHiiy  individuals  to  be  gainfully 
employed,  and 

"(3)  the  services  provided  by  the  organiza- 
tion are  available  to  the  general  public." 

(bXl)  Subsection  (k)  of  section  170  of  such 
Code  is  amended  by  redesignating  para- 
graptis  (1)  through  (7)  as  paragraphs  (2) 
through  (8),  respectively,  and  by  inserting 
before  paragraph  (2)  (as  so  redesignated) 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(1)  For  treatn^ent  of  certain  organiza- 
tions providing  dependent  care,  see  section 
501(k)." 

(2)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  2055  of  such 
Code  is  amended  by  redesignating  para- 
graphs (2)  through  (10)  as  paragraphs  (3) 
through  (11),  respectively,  and  by  inserting 
after  paragraph  (1)  the  following  new  para- 
grm>h: 

"(2)  For  treatment  of  certain  organiza- 
tions providing  dependent  care,  see  section 
501(k)." 

(3)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  2522  of  such 
Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  Cross  Reperencxs.— 

"(1)  For  treatment  of  certain  organiza- 
tions providing  dependent  care,  see  section 
501(k). 

"(2)  For  exemption  of  certain  gifts  to  or 
for  the  benefit  of  the  United  SUtes  and  for 
rules  of  construction  with  respect  to  certain 
gifts,  see  section  2055(f)." 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  stiall  apply  to  taxable  years  be- 
ginning after  Decemt>er  31, 1983. 

TAX  CREDIT  FOR  HOUSEHOLD  AND  DEPENDENT 
CARE  SERVICES  NECESSART  POR  OAINPUL  EM- 
PLOTMENT MADE  REFUNDABLE 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  6401 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relat- 
ing to  excess  credits  treated  as  overpay- 
ments) is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and  43  (relating  to 
earned  income  credit)"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "43  (relating  to  earned  income 
credit),  and  44A  (relating  to  expenses  for 
household  and  dependent  care  services  nec- 
essary for  gainful  employment)",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "39  and  43"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "39.  43,  and  44A". 

(bXl)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  44A  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  expenses  for  house- 
hold and  dependent  care  services  necessary 
for  gainful  employment)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "the  tax  imposed  by  ttiis  chap- 
ter" and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the  tax 
imposed  by  tills  subtiUe". 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  44A  Is 
hereby  repealed. 

(3)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  53  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  limiUtion  based  on 
amount  of  tax)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  paragraptis  (8)  and  (7). 

(B)  by  adding  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (4),  and 


(C)  by  striking  out  tbe  comma  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (5)  and  bnertlng  In  lieu  there- 
of a  period. 

(4)  Sections  44abX5).  440(bX5). 
44E(eXl>.  44F(gXl).  44a<bXlXB). 
44H(dX2).  and  55(fX2)  of  such  Code  are 
each  amended  by  striking  out  "and  43"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "43,  and  44A". 

(5)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  6008  of  such 
Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "44A.". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  shaU  apply  to  taxable  years  be- 
ginning after  December  31. 1983. 

CmLO  CARE  INFORMATION  AND  REFERRAL 


Sec.  204.  (aKl)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(A)  approximately  22  million  children 
aged  13  years  and  under  live  in  families  in 
which  all  adults  present  in  the  home  work, 
and  8.5  million  of  such  children  are  under 
age  6; 

(B)  there  are  4.3  million  children  aged  13 
years  and  under,  including  1.3  million  under 
age  6.  who  live  in  one-parent  families  where 
that  parent  works; 

(C)  in  our  society  as  employment  options 
and  hours  change,  child  care  services  must 
increase  and  diversify  to  meet  ctianglng 
needs  and  preferences: 

(D)  a  major  problem  in  locating  appropri- 
ate services  is  the  lack  of  centralized  infor- 
mation banks  which  leads  to  inefficient  use 
of  available  child  care  services; 

(E)  the  Federal  government  has  an  appro- 
priate role  in  facillUting  the  efficient  use  of 
available  resources;  and 

(F)  there  is  a  lack  of  daU  at  the  local  level 
documenting  the  need  for  child  care  services 
in  the  community. 

(2)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  section  to— 

(A)  make  efficient  use  of  available  child 
care  resources  by  creating  centralized  sys- 
tems for  matching  families'  needs  for  child 
care  services  with  appropriate  chUd  care 
providers; 

(B)  d(xniment  at  the  local  level  supply  and 
demand  of  child  care  providers  and  users; 

(C)  faclllUte  an  educated  choice  for  par- 
ents of  appropriate  child  care  according  to 
needs  and  preferences;  and 

(D)  stimulate,  and  increase  the  number  of, 
child  care  providers  by  making  available  in- 
formation on  local  needs  and  preferences 
for  child  care  services. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  through  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Administration  of  Children,  Touth.  and 
Families,  shall  esUbllsh  a  grant  program  to 
assist  public  or  private  non-profit  organiza- 
tions In  the  establishment  or  operation  of 
community-based  child  care  information 
and  referral  centers  in  accordance  with  tills 
section. 

(cXl)  Any  public  or  private  non-proflt  or- 
ganization which  desires  to  receive  a  grant 
from  the  Secretary  under  thU  section  shall 
submit  an  application  to  the  Secretary  In 
such  form  and  at  such  times  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  require.  Such  application  shall— 

(A)  describe  the  maimer  In  which  the 
center  will  be  esUbllshed  or  operated; 

(B)  contain  an  estimate  of  the  cost  for  the 
esUblishment  and  operation  of  the  center, 
and 

(C)  include  such  other  information  as  the 
Secretary  determines  to  be  necessary  to 
assist  him  in  carrying  out  his  functions 
under  this  section. 

(2)  The  Secretary  in  evaluating  applica- 
tions under  this  subsection  shall  consider 
the  demonstrated  or  potential  ability  of 
such  applicant  to  provide  services  under  this 
section. 


(dXl)  Funds  provided  under  thia  section 
may  be  made  avaUaUe  to  an  applicant 
under  subsection  (c)  only  if  such  applicant 
provides  adequate  assiiranw  that— 

(A)  such  funds  will  be  used  aoldy  for  ttie 
establishment  or  operatioo.  or  both,  of  a 
ctiild  care  information  and  referral  center 

(B)  any  center  funded  under  this  aectton 
stiall  provide  information  to  Intereated  per- 
sons only  with  reapect  to  varhOea  of  chUd 
care  aervtoes  tliat  meet  applicable  State  and 
local  licensing  and  regtotratiim  require- 
ments; and 

(C)  in  each  year  of  participation  in  Um 
grant  program  under  Uils  section,  any 
center  receiving  funding  shall  obtain  tbe 
following  percentages  of  ito  projected 
budget  tiirough  non-Federal  sources  of 
funding: 

(1)  at  least  25  percent  in  the  first  and 
second  years; 

(11)  at  least  50  percent  In  the  third  year, 
and 

(ill)  at  least  85  percent  in  the  fourth  and 
fifth  years. 

(2)  After  the  fifth  year  of  funding  under 
this  section,  a  center  shall  be  ineligible  for 
further  fimding  under  tills  section. 

(e)  Any  grant  made  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  section  sliall  not  exceed  $75,000 
for  any  fiscal  year. 

(fXl)  Not  later  than  ninety  days  after  the 
end  of  each  fiscal  year,  each  center  funded 
under  this  section  shall  prepare  and  submit 
to  the  Secreatary  a  full  and  complete  report 
on  the  activities  of  such  center  during  such 
year  containing  such  information  as  the 
Secretary  may  by  regulations  require. 

(2)  Not  later  than  one  hundred  and  sixty 
days  after  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year,  the 
Secretary  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  of  the 
Senate  a  full  and  complete  report  on  the  ac- 
tivities under  this  section  during  such  year. 

(g)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$8,000,000  In  each  fiscal  year  to  carry  out 
this  section.  Amoimts  appropriated  under 
this  section  sliall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

(h)  This  section  sliall  take  effect  October 
1,1983. 

TITLE  ra-  NONDISCRIMINATION  IN 
INSURANCE 

SHORT  TITLE  OP  TITLE 

Sec.  301,  This  tiUe  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Nondiscrimination  in  Insurance  Act  of 
1983". 

FINDINGS  AND  POLICT 

Sec.  302.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  dis- 
crimination based  on  race,  color,  religion. 
sex,  or  national  origin,  by  any  insurer  wtiich 
is  engaged  in  commerce  or  whose  activities 
affect  commerce,  in  connection  with  any  ap- 
plication for,  or  the  terms,  conditions,  ratn, 
benefits,  or  requirements  of  Insurance  poli- 
cies and  contracts  (Including  annuity  or 
pension  contracts)  (1)  burdens  the  com- 
merce of  the  Nation.  (2)  impairs  the  eco- 
nomic welfare  of  large  numbers  of  consum- 
ers who  rely  on  the  protection  of  such  poli- 
cies and  contracts,  (3)  constitutes  an  unfair 
trade  practice  which  adversely  affecU  com- 
merce, and  (4)  makes  it  difficult  for  employ- 
ers to  comply  with  Federal  laws  protiibltlng 
such  discrimination  against  their  employeea. 

(b)  The  Congress  therefore  declares  Uiat 
it  is  the  policy  of  the  United  SUtes  tliat  no 
Insurer  shall,  on  the  basis  of  the  race,  color, 
religion,  sex,  or  national  origin  of  any  indi- 
vidual or  group  of  persons,  (1)  refuse  to 
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available  to  any  applicant 
for  iMuiaPDe.  (1)  wttb  rapect  to  tuuranoe 
eontraeU  to  which  thia  title  applies,  treat 
any  aoA  applicant  or  inrared  differently 
^^n  any  other  applicant  or  tmured  with  re- 
ject to  the  termi,  oondlttons.  ratea.  bene- 
tlta.  or  requlieiBenta  of  any  such  Insurance 
oontraet,  or  (3)  ooounlt  any  other  discrimi- 
natory action  prohibited  by  this  title.  It  is 
further  the  policy  of  the  Ccogreas  that  this 
title  shall  not  affect  the  responsibility  and 
authority  of  States  to  regulate  the  business 
of  tnsuranoe.  or  any  regulation  or  order  of 
any  State  agency  concerning  or  applicable 
to  the  business  of  Insurance,  if  such  regula- 
tion or  oritet  to  consistent  with  and  does  not 
prevent  i'i>mp'*«"'^  wiUi  this  title. 

DSmilTIORS 

8k.  SOS.  For  purposes  of  this  title,  the 
term — 

(1)  "commerce"  means  trade,  traffic  com- 
merce, transportation,  transmission,  or  com- 
munication between  a  place  In  a  SUte  and 
any  pl»f>  outside  thereof;  or  within  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  or  a  territory  or  posses- 
sion of  the  United  SUtes;  or  between  points 
in  the  same  State  but  through  a  point  out- 
side thereof. 

(2)  "discriminatory  action"  means  action 
by  an  Insurer  which  is  unlawful  under  this 
title  and  contrary  to  the  policy  stated  in  aec- 
ticm  302  of  this  tiUe. 

(3)  "Insurance"  means  any  arrangement 
(whether  by  contract,  policy,  binder,  rein- 
surance, or  otherwise)  whereby  an  insurer 
(Including  any  governmental  agency)  will 
provide  benefits  (whether  by  reimburse- 
ment, periodic  or  lump-sum  payments,  or 
othCTWise)  in  case  specified  events  occur  in 
connection  with  death,  disability,  medical 
conditions,  attainment  of  specified  age,  re- 
tirement from  employment,  economic  loss, 
theft,  or  other  events  customarily  dealt 
with  In  Insurance  policies  and  contracts  (in- 
cluding annuity  or  pension  contracts)  relat- 
ing to  life,  accident  and  casualty,  theft,  re- 
tirement, liability,  health,  disability,  or  eco- 
nomic loss. 

(4)  "Instu^d"  means  any  person  who  is  in- 
sured under,  or  is  or  may  be  an  applicant  for 
Insurance  under,  a  contract  of  Insiuance 
Issued  or  to  be  Issued  by  the  insurer. 

(5)  "Insurer"  means  any  person  (A)  who 
provides  Insurance  to  others  or  otherwise 
engages  In  the  business  of  Insurance  and  (B) 
whoae  activities  (I)  affect  commerce,  (U)  uti- 
lize facilities  of  the  United  States  Postal 
Service,  (ill)  utilize  any  facilities  used  in 
commerce  by  any  person,  or  (iv)  result  in  a 
discriminatory  action  carried  on  under  color 
of  any  law,  statute,  ordinance,  or  regulation, 
or  required,  permitted,  or  sanctioned,  or 
sutvorted  with  funds  provided,  by  the 
United  States,  and  SUte  or  political  subdivi- 
sion, or  any  agency  or  officer  thereof;  and 
includes  such  person's  agent. 

(6)  "activities  affect  commerce"  means 
any  activity  which  directly  or  indirectly  re- 
lates to.  Impinges  upon,  or  involves  any  ac- 
tivity In  commerce,  and  includes  any  govern- 
mental activity. 

(7)  "person"  includes  one  or  more  individ- 
uals, govonments,  and  agencies  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof,  labor  unions,  partner- 
ships, associations,  corporations,  legal  repre- 
sentatives, mutual  companies.  Joint  ven- 
tures. Joint  stock  companies,  societies, 
trusts,  unincorporated  organizations,  trust- 
ees, trustees  In  bankruptcy,  receivers,  and  fi- 
duciaries, 

(8)  "sex"  means  the  gender  of  the  insured 
mnA  inchMlff  pregnancy,  childbirth,  or  relat- 
ed mfiffi^'  conditions  of  a  female  Insured. 


except  that  nothing  In  this  Utle  shall  be 
deemed  to  amend  section  701(k)  of  the  Civfl 
Ri^ta  Act  of  1904  (42  U.8.C.  2000e(k)).  and 

(9)  "State"  includes  a  SUte  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  and  any  terri- 
tory or  possession  of  the  UtUted  States. 
umAWruL  oiscantiiiATOBT  Acnom 

Sac.  304.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  discrimi- 
natory action  for  any  insurer,  because  of 
the  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national 
origin  of  any  person  or  any  persons,  to  do 
any  of  the  following  with  respect  to  any 
person  who  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
title  applies  or  may  apply  for  a  contract  of 
insurance  or  is  an  insured  under  a  contract 
of  Insurance  made  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  title— 

(1)  to  refuse  to  make,  or  to  refuse  to  nego- 
tiate, or  otherwise  make  unavailable  or 
deny,  or  delay  receiving  and  processing  an 
application  for,  a  contract  of  insurance  of 
the  type  ordinarily  made  by  such  Insurer,  or 

(2)  to  treat  such  applicant  or  insured  dif- 
ferently than  the  insiver  treats  or  would 
treat  any  other  applicant  or  insured  with  re- 
spect to  the  terms,  conditions,  rates,  bene- 
fits, or  requlremenU  of  such  insiuance  con- 
tract. 

(b)  It  shall  be  an  unlawful  discriminatory 
action  for  any  insiu^r— 

(1)  to  utilize  any  sUtlstlcal  Uble  (whether 
of  mortality,  life  ext>ectancy,  morbidity,  dis- 
ability, disability  termination,  or  losses)  or 
any  other  sUtlstlcal  compilation  as  a  basis 
for  any  action  which  is  contrary  to  this  sec- 
tion; 

(2)  to  discriminate  in  any  manner  against 
any  person  because  such  person  has  op- 
posed any  practice  made  unlawful  by  this 
title  or  because  such  person  has  made  a 
charge,  testified,  assisted,  or  participated  in 
any  manner  In  an  investigation,  proceeding, 
hearing,  or  litigation  under  this  title;  or 

(3)  to  make,  print,  or  publish,  or  cause  to 
be  made,  printed,  or  published,  any  notice, 
sUtement,  or  advertisement,  relating  to  in- 
surance coverage  that  such  insurer  provides 
or  wiU  provide,  indicating  any  preference, 
limlUtion,  specification,  or  discrimination 
based  on  the  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  na- 
tional origin  of  any  person  or  group  of  per- 
sons, or  an  intention  to  make  any  such  pref- 
erence, limlUtlon,  specification,  or  discrimi- 
nation. 

(c)  With  respect  to  all  contracU  of  insur- 
ance existing  on  the  date  this  title  becomes 
effective— 

(1)  it  shall  be  an  unlawful  discriminatory 
action  for  any  insurer  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  ttUe— 

(A)  to  charge  or  collect  premium  pay- 
ments or  contributions  which  become  due 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  title;  or 

(B)  to  determine  the  amoimt  of  or  to  pay 
to  any  insured  or  other  beneficiary  under  an 
insurance,  annuity,  or  pension  contract  any 
periodic  or  lump-sum  payment  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  title; 

if  such  charge,  collection,  determination,  or 
payment,  is  based,  directly  or  indirectly, 
either  on  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  nation- 
al origin  of  any  person  or  group  of  persons, 
or  on  any  sUtlstlcal  Uble  whose  use  would, 
if  applied  to  contracts  made  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  title,  violate  any  provision 
of  this  section;  and 

(2)  the  insurer  may  modify  the  premium 
and  contribution  rates  and  may  increase  but 
not  decrease  the  periodic  and  lump-sum 
paymente  under  such  existing  contracU  in- 
sofar as  they  are  due  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  title.  If  clearly  necessary  to  comply 
with  the  nondiscrimination  requlremenU  of 


this  Utle  (and  If  the  State  agency  havinc  Ju- 
risdiction to  regulate  the  buslnea  of  bwur- 
anoe  concurs  that  the  modlfleation  requast- 
ed  by  the  Insurer  Is  dearly  necwary  to 
comply  with  such  requirements  and  author- 
izes such  modification),  but  such  Insurer 
need  not  refund  any  portion  of  the  premi- 
ums and  contributions  which  were  payable 
to  the  Insurer  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
this  title  nor  pay  any  additional  amounU 
for  the  benefiU  which  were  payable  by  the 
insurer  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
title. 

(d)  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  be  deoned 
to  prevent  an  Insurer  who  regularly  pro- 
vides Insurance  coverage  solely  to  persons  of 
a  single  religious  affiliation  from  continuing 
to  provide  Insurance  solely  to  persons  of 
that  religious  affiliation. 

STATS  OB  LOCAL  XXrOBUUlUI'l'  PBIOK  TO 

JUDICIAL  KMroBCDanrr  xthihcb  this  tttlb 

Sbc.  305.  (a)  If  an  alleged  discriminatory 
action  occurs  In  a  SUte,  or  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof,  which  has  a  SUte  or  local  law 
prohibiting  such  discriminatory  action  and 
establishing  or  authorizing  a  SUte  or  local 
authority  to  grant  or  seek  relief  from  such 
discriminatory  action  or  to  Institute  crimi- 
nal proceedings  with  respect  to  such  action 
upon  receiving  written  notice  of  such  action 
within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after 
the  alleged  discriminatory  action  occurs,  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  apply. 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  accord 
to  SUte  and  local  authorities  the  primary 
oportunlty  to  enforce  the  SUte  or  local  laws 
prohibiting  such  discriminatory  action 
before  an  aggrieved  person  may  invoke  the 
Judicial  remedy  provided  imder  section  306 
of  this  title.  Therefore,  no  suit  shall  be  fUed 
under  section  306  of  this  title  before  the  the 
expiration  of  sixty  days  after  the  SUte  or 
local  authority  has  received  the  notice  speci- 
fied In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  unless 
any  proceeding  begun  by  the  SUte  or  local 
authority  after  such  notice  has  been  earlier 
terminated  (except  that  such  sixty-day  peri- 
ods shall  be  one  hundred  and  twenty  days 
during  the  first  year  after  the  effective  date 
of  such  SUte  or  local  law).  The  notice  of 
the  alleged  discriminatory  action  to  com- 
mence such  SUte  or  local  proceedings  shall 
be  filed  within  the  time  prescribed  by  such 
SUte  or  local  law,  provided  such  prescribed 
time  is  not  less  than  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  after  the  alleged  discriminatory 
action  occurred.  If  any  SUte  or  local  au- 
thority Imposes  any  requirement  for  the 
commencement  of  such  proceedings  other 
than  a  requirement  that  a  written  and 
signed  sUtement  of  the  facte  upon  which 
the  charge  of  the  alleged  discriminatory 
action  is  based  be  fUed  within  one  hundred 
and  eighty  days  after  the  alleged  discrimi- 
natory action  occurred,  the  proceeding  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  been  commenced  for  the 
purposes  of  this  section  at  the  time  such 
sUtement  is  filed  with  the  appropriate 
SUte  or  local  authority.  Depositing  such 
sUtement  In  the  United  SUtes  maU  by  cer- 
tified or  registered  mail  addressed  to  the 
SUte  or  local  agency  shall  be  equivalent  to 
such  filing.  Where  the  alleged  discriminato- 
ry action  is  continuing  in  character,  the  one 
hundred  and  eighty  days  shall  be  computed 
from  the  last  day  on  which  such  continuing 
discriminatory  action  occurred. 

cnm.  AcnoH  bt  ob  on  bbhalp  op  aggrizved 

FXBSOHS 

Sbc.  306.  If  the  SUte  or  poUUcal  subdivi- 
sion thereof  In  which  the  alleged  discrimi- 
natory action  occurred  does  not  have  a 
SUte  or  local  law  which  complies  with  sub- 


seetitm  M6(a)  of  this  title,  or  if  the  State  or 
local  authority  lias  failed  witliin  sixty  days 
after  receiving  the  notice  prescribed  In  sec- 
tion MS  of  thta  UUe  to  either  (1)  InsUtute 
and  diligently  prosecute  a  proceeding  pursu- 
ant to  such  section,  or  (11)  enter  into  a  con- 
ciliation agreement  to  which  the  aggrieved 
person  Is  a  party,  a  civil  action  against  the 
Insurer  may  be  brought  by  or  on  behalf  of 
such  person.  Such  dvU  action  may  be  insti- 
tuted in  any  SUte  court  having  Jurisdiction 
under  State  law  or  in  a  United  States  dis- 
trict court  having  Jurisdiction  under  section 
308  of  this  title.  No  suit  imder  this  section 
may  be  fUed  after  the  expiration  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty  days  following  the  al- 
leged discriminatory  action,  except  that  In  a 
case  where  the  aggrieved  person  has  Insti- 
tuted proceedings  with  a  State  or  local  au- 
thority pursuant  to  section  305  of  this  title 
and  such  authority  either  has  notified  the 
aggrieved  person  that  the  proceedings 
under  the  SUte  or  local  law  have  been  ter- 
minated, or  has  failed  to  comply  with  causes 
(I)  or  (11)  of  this  section  within  sixty  days 
after  receiving  the  notice  prescribed  In  sec- 
tion 305  of  this  title,  the  suit  under  this  sec- 
tion may  be  filed  not  later  than  ninety  days 
thereafter,  or  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
after  the  occurrence  of  the  alleged  discrimi- 
natory action,  whichever  is  later,  where  the 
alleged  discriminatory  action  is  continuing 
in  character,  the  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  shaU  be  computed  from  the  last  day  on 
which  such  discriminatory  action  occurred. 
Upon  the  complainant's  application  and  in 
such  circumstances  as  the  court  may  deem 
Just,  the  court  may  appoint  an  attorney  for 
such  complainant  and  may  authorize  the 
commencement  of  the  action  without  the 
payment  of  fees,  coste,  or  security.  Upon  re- 
quest of  the  SUte  or  Xocti  authority  or  any 
party  to  the  suit,  the  court  may  sUy  further 
pnx^edlngs  for  not  more  than  sixty  days 
pending  the  termination  of  SUte  or  local 
proceedings  described  In  section  305  of  this 
UUe. 

Ctvn.  ACTION  BT  THX  ATTOBNBT  GKNXBAL  IN- 
VOLVING ISSUBS  OP  GBNBBAL  PUBLIC  IICPOR- 
TANCB 

Sbc.  307.  Whenever  the  Attorney  General 
has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  any 
person  or  group  of  persons  is  engaged  in  a 
pattern  or  practice  of  resistance  to  the  full 
enjoyment  of  any  of  the  rights  granted  by 
this  UUe,  or  that  any  group  of  persons  has 
been  denied  any  of  the  righte  granted  by 
this  tiUe,  and  such  denial  raises  an  issue  of 
general  public  importance,  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  may  bring  a  civil  action  in  any 
United  SUtes  district  court  having  Jurisdic- 
tion under  section  308  of  this  title,  by  filing 
with  It  a  complaint  setting  forth  the  facts 
and  requesting  such  relief.  Including  an  ap- 
plication for  a  permanent  or  temporary  In- 
JuncUon.  restnjnlng  order,  or  other  order 
against  the  person  or  persons  responsible 
for  such  pattern  or  practice  or  denial  of 
righte,  as  the  Attorney  Oeneral  considers 
necessary  to  insure  the  full  enjoyment  of 
the  righte  granted  by  this  tiUe. 

JURISDICTION 

Sbc.  308.  Any  clvU  action  under  this  tlUe 
InsUtuted  in  a  United  SUtes  district  court 
shall  be  brought,  without  regard  to  the 
amotmt  in  controversy,  in  the  United  SUtes 
district  court  of  any  Judicial  district  In  the 
SUte  In  which  (1)  the  alleged  discriminato- 
ry acUon  occurred,  (2)  the  insurer's  princi- 
pal office  Is  located,  (3)  the  Insurer  main- 
tains and  administers  records  relevant  to 
the  alleged  discriminatory  acUon.  (4)  the  in- 
surer resides  or  Is  located.  (5)  the  Insurer  Is 


Incorporated  or  has  a  rtHtlgnat«d  agent  for 
service  of  process,  or  (6)  the  Insurer  trans- 
acte  business.  The  case  shall  be  heard  at  the 
earliest  practicable  time  and  expedited  In 
every  way.  If  no  Judge  is  prompUy  available 
to  bear  and  decide  the  case,  the  chief  Judge 
or  acting  chief  Judge  of  the  district  shaU  so 
certify  to  the  chief  Judge  of  the  circuit  who 
shaU  promptly  designate  a  district  or  circuit 
Judge  of  the  circuit  to  hear  and  determine 
the  case. 

JUDICIAL  BELIBP 

Sac.  309.  (a)  If  the  court  determines  that 
the  Insurer,  whether  public  or  private,  has 
committed  a  discriminatory  acUon.  the 
court  may— 

(1)  enjoin  the  respondent  from  commit- 
ting any  discriminatory  action  in  the  future; 

(2)  order  the  respondent  to  amend  the  in- 
surance contract  to  conform  with  the  re- 
qulremente  of  this  title; 

(3)  require  the  respondent  to  reimburse 
the  aggrieved  person  for  all  actual  damages 
sustained  by  such  person,  either  in  an  indi- 
vidual capacity  or  as  a  member  of  a  class,  in- 
cluding reimbursement  for  excess  rates  paid 
or  Inadequate  benefite  received  as  a  result 
of  the  discriminatory  action; 

(4)  require  the  respondent  to  pay  punlUve 
damages,  in  addition  to  the  actual  damages 
under  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsecUon.  of 
not  more  than  $25,000  for  each  individual 
plaintiff  and  not  more  than  $800,000  In  the 
case  of  a  class  action; 

(5)  allow  the  person  aggrieved  such  rea- 
sonable attorney  fees  as  part  of  the  coste  as- 
sessed against  the  respondent,  as  the  court 
In  Ite  discretion  deems  proper; 

(6)  order  such  other  equlUble  relief,  in- 
cluding temporary  or  preliminary  relief 
pending  final  disposition  of  the  case,  as  the 
court  may  deem  appropriate;  and 

(7)  utilize  the  sanction  of  contempt  to  en- 
force Ite  orders  under  this  section. 

(b)  In  determining  the  amount  of  punitive 
damages  under  subsection  (aK4)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  court  shall  consider,  among  other 
relevant  factors,  the  amount  of  actual  dam- 
ages awarded,  the  frequency  and  persistence 
of  the  respondent's  failure  to  comply  with 
requlremente  of  this  tiUe,  the  respondent's 
resources,  the  number  of  persons  affected, 
the  extent  to  which  the  respondent  wss  en- 
riched through  ite  discriminatory  action, 
and  the  extent  to  which  the  respondent's 
fmllure  to  comply  was  IntenUonaL 

INAPPLICABILITT 

Sec.  310.  Nothing  in  this  UUe  shall  be 
deemed  to— 

(1)  modify  any  provision  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act; 

(2)  modify  any  provision  of  any  law  or  Ex- 
ecutive order  prohibiting  dlscriminaUon  In 
employment  on  the  basis  of  an  individual's 
race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin; 
or  of  any  rule,  regulation,  order,  or  agree- 
ment under  such  law  or  Executive  order;  or 

(3)  exempt  or  relieve  any  person  from  any 
liability,  duty,  penalty,  or  ptmlshment 
under  any  present  or  future  law  of  any 
SUte  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  other 
than  any  such  law  which  puiporte  to  re- 
quire or  permit  the  doing  of  any  act  which 
would  be  a  discriminatory  action  under  this 
UUe. 


BTPBCnVB  DATE  OP  TITLE 

Sec.  311.  This  title  shall  become  effective 
on  the  ninetieth  day  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 


TITLE  IV-RBOULATORT  RXFORM 
AND  SEX  NEDTRAUTT  REVISION  OF 
REOULA'nONS.  VrC.,  AND  LEGISLA- 
TIVE RECOIOiENDA'IlONS 
Sac.  401.  (a)  The  head  of  each  agency 
(within  the  meaning  of  secUon  552(e)  of 
UUe  5.  United  SUtes  Code)  shall— 

(1)  conduct  an  ongoing  review  of  the  rules, 
regulations,  guidelines,  programs,  and  poll-' 
cies  of  the  agency  to  Identify  all  such  rules, 
regulations,  guidelines,  programs,  and  iwll- 
cies  which  result  In  different  treatment, 
tuised  on  sex,  and 

(2)  submit  annually  a  report  to  the  Coo-- 
gress  on  such  review,  including  a  detailed 
description  of  the  progress  of  the  agency  In 
complying  with  the  requlremente  of  subsec- 
tion (b). 

(b)  The  head  of  each  agency  (as  defined  In 
subsecUon  (a))  shall  develop  and  Implement 
proposals  to  make,  to  the  extent  practica- 
ble, all  rules.  reguIaUons.  guidelines,  pro- 
grams, and  policies  of  the  agency  neutral  as 
to  sex. 

(c)  The  head  of  each  agency  (as  defined  In 
subsecUon  (a))  shall  develop  and  transmit  to 
the  Congress  proposals  to  alter  any  laws  im- 
plemented, administered,  or  enforced  by  the 
agency  to  ensure,  to  the  extent  practicable, 
that  their  implemenUtion,  admlnlstraUon. 
or  enforcement  does  not  result  in  discrimi- 
nation on  the  basis  of  sex. 

Bin^  OP  STATUTOBT  (X>NSTBUCnON  BXLATINC 
TO  GEHDEB 

Sec.  402.  (a)  SecUon  1  of  UUe  1.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  heading,  by  striking  out 
"gender,"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"tense.":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  following: 
"words  importing  the  masculine  gender  in- 
clude the  feminine  as  well;". 

(bKl)  Chapter  1  of  UUe  1,  United  States 
Code,  is  further  amended  by  inserting  after 
section  1  the  following  new  secUon: 
"I  la.  Wofiiimtli^taifcr 

"Unless  otherwise  specifically  provided  In 
an  Act  of  Congress  with  respect  to  such  Act 
or  any  provision  thereof,  aU  words  of  such 
Act  or  provision  importing  one  gender  In- 
clude and  apply  to  the  other  gender  as 
well.". 

(2)  The  Uble  of  sections  for  chapter  1  of 
UUe  1,  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  Item  relating  to  section  1 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following 
new  items: 
"1.  Words  denoting  number,  tense,  and  so 

forth, 
"la.  Words  denoting  gender.". 

TITLE  V— CHILD  SUPPORT 
ENFORCEMENT 

Past  A— Pbcxibam  Ihfbovements 

PUBPOSB  OP  TBZ  PBOOBAM 

Sec.  501.  (a)  Section  451  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "For 
the  purpose  of  enforcing"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(a)  The  purpose  of  the  program  author- 
ized by  this  part  is  to  assure  compliance 
with  obligations  to  pay  child  support  to 
each  child  in  the  United  SUtes  Uvlng  with 
one  parent. 

"(b)  In  order  to  achieve  the  purpose  set 
forth  In  subsecUon  (a),  by  enfordng". 

(b)  The  section  heading  of  secUon  461  of  . 
such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
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"ruMOM  or  proosam:  AmopmiATiom". 
oouacnoii  op  par-ouk  suppokt  psom 
.TAXurmnw 


Sk.  603.  (a)  Section  464<a>  of  the  SocUl 
Beeurlty  Act  li  unended— 

(1)  bj  tawertlnc  "or  which  such  State  has 
av«ed  to  ooUeet  under  aecUon  464<«),"  after 
"40a(aXM).'';  and 

(3)  by  tnaertliig  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foOowinr  "In  the  caae  of 
past-due  support  assigned  to  such  State  pur- 
suant to  section  40a(aK3«).  or,  in  the  case  of 
past-due  support  which  such  State  has 
•creed  to  collect  under  sectlcHi  4M(6).  shall 
pay  such  amount  to  the  State  agency  for 
dlstifbuttai.  after  deduction  of  any  fees  im- 
posed by  the  State  to  cover  the  costs  of  col- 
lectloa.  to  the  child  or  parent  to  whom  such 
support  is  owed". 

(b)  Section  6402(c)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1W4  is  amended  by  inserting 
"or  which  has  agreed  to  collect  such  support 
imder  section  454(6)  of  such  Act"  after  "the 
State  to  which  such  support  has  been  as- 
signed". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  become  effective  90  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

CHILD  SX7PPORT  CLKARUfGBOUSX 

Sic.  503.  (a)  Section  454(10)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(10)  provide  that  the  SUte  will  maintain 
a  child  support  clearinghouse  or  comparable 
procedure— 

"(A)  through  which  all  payments  for  the 
support  and  maintenance  of  a  chUd.  and 
payments  for  the  support  and  maintenance 
of  a  child  and  the  parent  with  whom  the 
child  is  Uvlng,  which  are  owed  by  absent 
parents  residing  or  employed  in  such  State, 
pursuant  to  any  support  order  which  is 
issued,  modified,  or  enforced  after  Decem- 
ber 31. 1983.  will  be  recorded: 

"(B)  into  which  any  such  support  pay- 
ments shall  be  paid,  recorded,  and  f  orward- 
ed- 

"(i)  in  the  case  of  children  residing  In  such 
State,  to  such  children  or  (where  applicable) 
for  distribution  under  paragraph  (5).  or 

"(11)  in  the  case  of  children  residing  in  an- 
other SUte.  to  the  child  support  clearing- 
house in  such  other  State, 
with  appropriate  arrangements  with  other 
States  to  avoid  duplication  of  collections 
where  an  individual  resides  in  one  State  and 
is  employed  in  another  State: 

"(C)  which  will  maintain  a  full  record  of 
collections  and  disbursements  made;  and 

"(D)  which  will  Include  a  system  for  re- 
porting such  support  obligations  owed,  col- 
lected, and  disbursed,  and  for  notifying  the 
appropriate  courts  and  the  agency  estab- 
lished under  paragraph  (3)  when  payments 
are  not  made  in  a  timely  manner  or  the  cor- 
rect amount  of  such  payments  are  not 
made,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  enforce- 
ment actions;". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  become  effective  on  January  1. 1985. 
■niHOTBiiniio  or  statk  child  support 

RHPORCmXHT  PROCRDURKS 

Sk.  504.  (a)  Section  454  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (18); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (19)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
";  and":  and 

(S)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"(20)  provide  that  the  State  shall  seek 
Hifi^tif^i  support  for  children  for  whom  it  is 
weklng  financial  support  when  such  medi- 


cal support  from  an  absent  parent  would  be 
available  at  a  reasonable  cost  through  em- 
ployment related  health  care  or  health  in- 
surance; 

"(21)  provide  for  mandatory  withholding 
and  payment  of  past-due  support  (as  de- 
fined In  section  464(c))  from  wages  when 
such  support  has  been  past-due  for  two 
months,  as  determined  through  the  chQd 
support  clearinghouse  established  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (10); 

"(22)  provide  a  procedure  for  Imposing 
liens  against  property  and  estates  for 
amounts  of  past-due  support  (as  defined  in 
section  464(c))  owed  by  an  absent  parent  re- 
siding In  such  State; 

"(23)  in  the  case  of  a  State  which  imposes 
an  Income  tax.  provide  that  past-due  sup- 
port (as  defined  In  section  464(c))  owed  by 
an  absent  parent  residing  or  employed  in 
such  State  shall  be  withheld  and  collected 
from  any  refund  of  tax  payments  which 
would  otherwise  be  payable  to  such  absent 
parent; 

"(24)  provide  that  quasijudlclal  or  admin- 
istrative procedures  be  available  to  aid  in 
the  establishment,  modification,  and  collec- 
tion of  support  obligations  and  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  paternity;  and 

"(25)  provide  for  at  least  three  of  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(A)  voluntary  wage  assignment  for  pay- 
ment of  support  obligations. 

"(B)  the  use  of  highly  accurate  scientific 
testing  (as  determined  by  the  Secretary)  to 
determine  paternity, 

"(C)  the  imposition  of  security,  a  bond,  or 
another  type  of  guarantee  to  secure  support 
obligations  of  absent  parents  who  have  a 
pattern  of  past-due  support. 

"(D)  a  procedure  whereby  a  proceeding  to 
establish  paternity  may  be  carried  out  with- 
out the  participation  of  the  alleged  father  if 
such  alleged  father  refuses  to  cooperate  in 
establishing  paternity,  or 

"(E)  use  of  an  objective  standard  to  guide 
in  the  establishment  and  modification  of 
support  obligations  by  measuring  the 
amount  of  support  needed  and  the  ability  of 
an  absent  parent  to  pay  such  support,  such 
that  comparable  amounts  of  support  are 
awarded  in  similar  situations.". 

(b)  Of  the  eight  requirements  consisting 
of  paragraphs  (20)  through  (24).  and  any 
three  of  the  subparagraphs  (A)  through  (E) 
of  paragraph  (25).  of  section  454  of  the 
Social  Security  Act— 

(1)  five  of  such  requirements  must  be  met 
by  each  State  prior  to  January  1.  1985;  and 

(2)  an  additional  three  of  such  require- 
ments must  be  met  by  each  State  prior  to 
January  1. 1986. 

in  order  for  such  State's  plan  to  be  in  com- 
pliance with  section  454  of  such  Act. 

EXCRPTIONS  TO  DISCHARGE  IN  BAmCRUPTCT 

Sk.  505.  Section  523(aK5)  of  title  11. 
United  SUtes  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "in  connection  with  a  separation  agree- 
ment, divorce  decree,  or  property  settlement 
agreement.". 

Part  B— Fidkral  Emplotsi  Provisions 

aixomxht  op  pxdxral  pat  por  child  and 
8p008al  sijpport 

Sk.  511.  (aXl)  Subchapter  in  of  chapter 
55  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  section  5525  the  following 
new  section: 
<*!  tUim.  Allouncnu  of  pay  'or  cMM  »mt  ipoiml  Mpport 

"(a)  In  any  case  in  which  child  support 
payments  or  child  and  spousal  support  pay- 
ments are  owed  by  an  employee  under  a 
support  order  meeting  the  criteria  specified 
in  section   303(bKlKA)   of   the  Consumer 


Credit  Protection  Act,  allotmenU  from  the 
pay  of  the  employee  shall  be  made  If  the 
court  issuing  the  order  provides  notice  of 
such  order  in  accordance  with  the  appUear 
ble  regulations  preacrlbed  under  subwctlon 
(d). 

"(b)  The  amotmt  of  an  allotment  under 
this  section  shall  be  the  amount  nLceassry 
to  comply  with  the  court  order,  except  that 
the  amount  of  the  allotment,  together  with 
any  other  amounts  withheld  for  support 
from  tlie  pay  of  the  employee,  shall  not 
exceed  the  limiU  prescribed  in  sectiim 
303(b)  of  the  Consumer  Credit  Protection 
Act. 

"(c)  An  allotment  under  this  section  shall 
be  adjusted  or  discontinued  upon  notice 
from  the  court. 

"(d)  The  regulations  prescribed  tuider  sec- 
tion 5527  of  this  title  to  carry  out  the  pre- 
ceding provisions  of  this  section— 

"(1)  shall  designate  to  whom  any  notice 
under  this  section  is  to  be  given; 

"(2)  shaU  prescribe  the  form  and  content 
of  any  such  notice;  and 

"(3)  shall  set  forth  any  other  rules  neces- 
sary to  Implement  this  section. 

"(e)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
terms  'child  support  payments',  'child  and 
spousal  support  payments',  and  'support' 
are  used  as  those  terms  are  used  in  section 
465  of  the  Social  Security  Act.". 

(2)  The  analysis  for  chapter  55  of  title  5. 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  item  relating  to  section  5525  the 
following  new  item: 

"UZSa.  AllotmenU  of  pay  for  chlM  and  tpooaal  nipporL". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  court  orders 
first  Issued  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

Women's  Economic  Equitt  Act 

titli  i— tax  and  rctirxmznt  matters 

DiapUuxdhomemaken 


BaclLground 

Displaced  homemakers  are  persons  who 
have  spent  years  in  the  home  caring  for 
family  members,  and  subsequently  lost  their 
source  of  support  through  separation,  di- 
vorce, death  or  disability  of  the  spouse. 
There  are  an  estimated  3.3  million  displaced 
homemakers  nationwide. 

The  displaced  homemaker  finds  the  ad- 
justment process  to  their  new  lives  over- 
whelming. Few  have  markeUble  skills,  and 
if  they  have  worked,  it  was  usually  in  the 
early  years  of  their  marriages.  They  need  fi- 
nancial sUbility.  training  and  Jobs  in  order 
to  make  the  adjustment. 

The  transition  from  homemaker  to  wage 
earner  is  difficult  to  make,  but  Imperative  to 
the  survival  of  most  women  who  find  them- 
selves suddenly  divorced,  separated  or  wid- 
owed. Employers  have  been  unwilling  to 
credit  displaced  homemakers  with  previous 
work  experience  or  transfer  volunteer  skiUs 
into  employment  qualifications. 

Displaced  homemakers  who  can  find  Jobs 
frequently  settle  for  low-skilled,  low  paying 
jobs  which  require  little  or  no  training  and 
provide  little  or  no  opportunities  for  ad- 
vancement. 

Proposal 

To  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
add  displaced  homemakers  to  the  list  of  eli- 
gible hirees  under  the  targeted  Jobs  tax 
credit  program.  That  program  Is  designed  to 
address  precisely  the  type  of  workforce 
entry  problems  experienced  by  displaced 
homemakers.  It  permlU  employers  to  take  a 
special  tax  credit  when  they  hire  an  individ- 


ual tram  a  targeted  group  of  hard-to-employ 
penons.  Economically  disadvantaged 
youths,  881  redpienta.  vocational  rehabill- 
tattoD  referrals,  and  eeonomicaUy  disadvan- 
taged Vietnam-era  veterans  are  presently  el- 
igible. And  by  any  criteria,  displaced  hcmie- 
mak»B  are  a  proper  addition  to  this  group. 

This  tax  credit  mechanism  provides  an  in- 
centive for  employers  to  seek  out  individuals 
fnnn  these  qualifying  groups  for  employ- 
ment. FreQuently,  this  incentive  results  in 
the  employment  of  trainable  persons  who 
lack  the  credentials  and/or  Job  experience 
to  land  the  Job  without  the  tax  incentive. 

This  incentive  for  private  Industry  encour- 
ages emplojonent  of  hard  to  place  individ- 
uals in  the  private  sector,  where  they  are  of- 
fered opportunities  for  training  and  upward 
mobility. 

Adding  displaced  homemakers  to  the  list 
of  eligible  hirees  provides  an  incentive  for 
employers  to  give  extra  consideration  to  this 
targeted  group. 

IniixAdual  retirement  accounts 
Backgroimd 

Over  the  past  ten  years  we  have  progres- 
sively moved  toward  greater  reliance  on  in- 
dividual rather  than  Institutional  retire- 
ment plans.  Tax  deferral  on  Income  set 
aside  for  retirement  is  the  vehicle  that 
brought  about  this  shift,  and  the  IRA  is 
now  a  sUple  In  the  retirement  planning  of 
millions  of  Americans. 

But  eligibility  to  participate  in  IRA's  is 
pegged  to  earnings,  a  fact  that  works  to  the 
severe  disadvantage  of  women  who  choose 
to  remain  in  the  home  and  raise  a  family, 
and  therefore  have  low  or  intermittent 
earning  histories.  This  segment  of  the  popu- 
lace (as  well  as  those  women  who  work  but 
simply  find  themselves  tracked  in  lower 
paying  Jobs)  are  cut  out  of  the  mainstream 
of  the  Individual  retirement  movement.  And 
there  is  no  doubt  that  under  current  law, 
the  benefits  of  IRA  participation  have  been 
skewed  heavily  toward  working  males,  and 
away  from  women  who  work  either  in  the 
home  or  in  lower  paying  Jobs. 

The  Economic  Equity  Act  addresses  this 
problem  In  two  ways: 

1.  Under  present  law  alimony  and  spouse 
support  does  not  qualify  as  income  for  the 
purpose  of  IRA  eligibility  determination. 
This  short-sighted  policy  Ignores  the  fact 
that  alimony  is  the  sole  or  primary  income 
source  for  millions  of  women  who  lack  suffi- 
cient earnings  histories  to  qualify  for  Social 
Security,  and  have  no  accrued  pension  or  no 
pension  survivorship  rights.  There  is  no  ra- 
tional policy  for  distinguishing  between 
these  spousal  support  payments  and  other 
forms  of  direct  or  Indirect  Income.  The  Eco- 
nomic Equity  Act  recognizes  that  reality  by 
providing  that  alimony  and  support  pay- 
ments be  treated  as  compensation  income 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  IRA  eligibil- 
ity. 

2.  The  Act  siao  addresses  the  pervasive 
problem  of  the  spouse  with  lower  intermit- 
tent earnings  history  by  permitting  each 
spouse  to  establish  an  Individual  retirement 
account  with  eligibility  limits  pegged  to  the 
income  of  the  higher  earning  spouse.  This 
simple  mechanism  would  remove  the  unin- 
tended but  very  real  differential  impact  of 
present  IRA  legislation  on  women.  In  addi- 
tion. It  would  quickly  and  completely  negate 
the  ImiMct  of  the  SOt-ll.OO  average  earning 
differential  on  individual  retirement  plans. 

Private  petition  refom 
Background 
Older  women  are  the  fastest  growing  pov- 
erty group  In  America.  And  our  present  re- 


tirement income  syston  does  little  to  allevi- 
ate that  situation. 

Under  private  pension  systems,  women  are 
penalised  if  they  leave  the  labor  force  to 
rear  chfldren,  and/or  If  they  divorce.  It  is 
little  wonder  that  81  percent  of  women  over 
65  not  living  with  relatives  live  below  the 
poverty  line. 

The  1974  Employees  Retirement  Income 
Security  Act  (ERISA)  was  psssed  to  insure 
that  woiters  who  participate  in  pension 
programs  receive  the  benefits  for  which 
they  are  eligible.  While  that  law  contains 
significant  ImprovemenU  for  pension  recipi- 
ents by  providing  minimiitn  standards  for 
participation,  vesting,  funding,  and  adminis- 
tration of  pension  plans,  ERISA  falls  to  ad- 
dress the  differing  needs  of  women. 

Because  employed  women  tend  to  be 
young,  work  part-time  or  part  year,  are  con- 
centrated in  sales  and  service  Jobs,  and  In- 
terrupt their  service  for  family  obligations, 
most  worldng  women  receive  no  pension 
coverage.  The  majority  of  employed  women 
are  not  covered  because  they  are  concen- 
trated <n  occupations  that  offer  no  pension 
plans  at  alL  In  fact,  only  21  percent  of 
women  workers  are  covered  by  pension 
plans,  compared  to  49  percent  of  men.  And 
Just  13  percent  of  all  working  women  actual- 
ly receive  their  pension  beneflte. 

The  Economic   Equity  Act  attempts  to 
remedy  some  of  these  problems. 
Proposal 

1.  Women  as  Vforken.  Women  in  the  20-24 
age  bracket  have  the  highest  labor  force 
participation  rate  among  women— 68.3  per- 
cent by  1985.  Tet  existing  pension  law  falls 
to  take  into  account  the  fact  that  women 
enter  the  labor  force  at  an  earlier  age  than 
men.  This  section  of  the  bill  would  more 
closely  equate  the  impact  on  the  male  and 
female  segmente  of  the  labor  force  by  lower- 
ing the  age  of  participation  In  jiension  plans 
from  25  to  21.  This  would  have  a  dramatic 
Impact  on  women. 

Any  employer  who  wishes  to  get  the  tax 
benefits  which  go  with  having  a  company 
pension  plan  must  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  Employee  Retirement  Income  Security 
Act  of  1974,  as  amended,  and  the  relevant 
portions  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  Ex- 
isting law  requires  employers  with  qualified 
plans  to  aUow  an  employee  to  participate  In 
the  pension  plan  on  the  latter  of  two  dates: 
the  day  the  employee  reaches  age  25  or  the 
day  the  employee  completes  one  year  of 
service.  An  employee  who  begins  work  at 
age  18,  for  example,  must  work  a  minimum 
of  seven  years  with  the  same  employer 
before  acquiring  the  right  of  pension  par- 
ticipation. Conversely,  one  who  enters  the 
labor  force  at  24  must  work  only  one  year 
for  the  same  right. 

2.  Women  at  Mothert.  Many  women  take 
extended  "breaks-in-service"  from  a  particu- 
lar Job  in  order  to  tend  to  family  responsi- 
bilities. Even  if  they  return  to  the  same  job, 
they  lose  pension  credits  which  they  had  ac- 
cumulated l)efore  leaving.  This  portion  of 
the  blU  would  modify  break-in-servlce  rules 
to  give  20  hours  per  week  credit  for  up  to 
one  year  of  employer-approved  maternity  or 
paternity  leave,  provided  the  worker  return 
to  her/his  job. 

3.  Women  at  Wivet  and  Widows.  Because 
of  inequities  that  employed  women  face  In 
the  pension  system  or  in  careers  as  home- 
makers,  most  women  are  largely  dependent 
on  their  spouse's  pension  to  ensure  ade- 
quate retirement  income.  But  survivors'  an- 
nuities pay  only  if  a  set  of  conditions  are 
met.  taidng  into  account  marital  sUtus.  re- 
tirement age,  and  age  of  death.  Because  all 


of  the  specific  conditions  must  be  met.  only 
5  to  10  percent  of  survtvtng  spouses  »^n»nf 
receive  the  benefits.  aooonUng  to  the  Na- 
tional Women's  Political  Caucus. 

ERISA  requires  primtte  penaian  plana  to 
offer  optional  Joint  and  survivor  anmiftififf 
There  is  no  requirement,  however,  that  the 
spouse  be  consulted  or  even  Informed  of  the 
wage-earner's  decision  to  terminate  the  sur- 
vivor benefit  Because  benefiU  under  the 
Joint  plan  are  lower  in  order  to  compensate 
for  the  survivor  annuity,  many  wofkers  opt 
for  the  single  life  annuity  and  thus  fall  to 
provide  for  the  spouse. 

The  Economic  Equity  Act  requires  that 
the  Joint  and  survivor  opticm  will  be  auto- 
matic unless  both  spouses  agree  in  writing 
not  to  elect  the  joint  and  survivor  option. 

The  Equity  Act  also  requires  that  a  survi- 
vor's benefit  be  paid  to  the  participant's 
spouse— if  the  participant  is  vested  and  dies 
t>efore  retirement.  This  annuity  shall  not  be 
less  than  the  amount  the  siu^vor  would 
have  received  if  the  vested  participant  had 
died  after  retirement.  Currently,  if  a  partici- 
pant dies  before  he  retires,  the  survivor  ben- 
efit can  be  withdrawn.  Many  women  suffer 
tremendously  l>ecause  of  this  loophole. 

A  similar  provision  relates  to  survivor  ben- 
efits in  a  non-accidental  death.  The  law 
presently  sUtes  that  If  a  participant  in  a 
pension  plan  dies  from  a  non-aoddental 
death  within  two  years  of  his  Joint  and  sur- 
vivor election,  those  survivor  benefits  can  be 
denied.  The  purpose  is  to  prevent  individ- 
uals from  electing  survivorship  benefits 
after  discovering  the  presence  of  a  terminal 
illness. 

But  while  this  rule  may  have  caught  a  few 
such  cases.  iU  principle  Impact  has  been  to 
prevent  women  from  receiving  the  survivor- 
ship benefits  they  have  earned  through  le- 
gitimate election.  After  all.  it  is  not  unusual 
for  individuals  stricken  with  terminal  dis- 
eases, like  cancer,  to  perish  less  than  24 
months  from  the  date  on  which  the  disease 
was  diagnosed.  With  heart  disease,  the  prob- 
lem Is  even  more  pronounced.  Most  heart 
attacks  are  sudden,  and  unexpected.  Heart 
attacks  have  a  disproportionate  Impact  on 
men,  and  the  right  to  disregard  has  had  an 
enormous  Impact  on  women.  A  legitimate 
joint  and  survivor  election,  occuring  less 
than  two  years  before  the  fatal  attack,  can 
be  disregarded.  The  Economic  Equity  Act 
proceeds  on  the  belief  that  this  provision 
has  done  far  more  harm  than  good,  and 
that  if  the  possibility  of  survivorship  elec- 
tion after  discovery  of  a  terminal  illness  is  a 
problem  significant  enough  to  address.  It 
should  be  addressed  with  a  scalpel  rather 
than  a  hatchet  approach.  The  Act  elimi- 
nates ERISA  language  which  is  inconsistent 
with  the  universal  protection  of  survivor- 
ship. 

4.  Women  at  Former  Spoutet.  This  provi- 
sion under  private  pensions  recognises  mar- 
riage as  an  economic  partnership,  and  estab- 
lishes pensions  as  a  legitimate  property 
right.  A  similar  protection  was  granted  to 
spouses  and  former  spouses  under  the  1965 
amendment  to  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Public  pention  ro/brm 
Badcground 
The   plight   of   the   so-called   displaced 
homemaker  is  becoming  well-recognised  in  a 
society  where  nearly  one  of  every  two  mar-  ' 
riages  ends  in  a  divorce.  These  divorced  or 
widowed  women  who  have  devoted  many 
years  to  maintaining  the  home  and  family 
often   suffer   serious   consequences   when 
they  attempt  to  gain  outside  employment. 
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or  neetve  tbetr  rtfitfal  pension  or  rettre- 
ment  bowflte. 

Contnry  to  the  popular  myth  of  the 
merry  diToroee.  only  a  few  are  wealthy.  All- 
mooy  la  recetred  by  Jurt  4  percent  of  dl- 
voned  women.  Furthermore,  itatlitlci  indl- 
eate  that  while  W  percent  of  dncle-parent 
temOtaa  are  headed  by  mothen.  three-quar- 
lata  of  theae  women  recetred  no  child  sup- 
port from  fatheia.  For  even  this  minority  of 
women,  alimony  and  child  support  are  no 
aubatttute  for  a  vested  pension  interest 
Both  oeaae  with  the  death  of  the  employed 
OT  retired  spouse. 

Coogreas  began  to  address  this  Issue  by 
am<m4«"g  the  Social  Security  Act  In  1977, 
provldtnc  penakm  benefits  to  divorced  wives 
manled  10  years  or  more.  However,  even 
theae  basic  protections  are  not  afforded  a 
slcnlfleant  number  of  women  married  to 
Civil  Service  or  military  employees  or  em- 
ployeea  enrolled  in  many  inlvate  pension 
piMM^  Fw  military  and  dvil  service  employ- 
eea.  their  spouses  do  not  automatically  re- 
ceive Social  Security.  Thus,  they  discover 
once  they  are  divorced,  the  wives  lose  all 
claim  to  retirement  pay  and  survivor's  bene- 
fits, as  well  as  any  ri^t  to  health  tnsurance 
benefits. 

A  recent  victim  of  this  policy  as  it  pertains 
to  the  U^a  government's  Foreign  Service 
was  Jane  Duba,  who  served  beside  Adolph 
Duba  for  SO  years  untU  their  divorce  In  1078. 
When  Blr.  Dubs  was  killed  while  serving  as 
Ambassador  to  Afghanistan  In  1970.  she  was 
refused  any  part  of  his  survivor's  benefits. 
iT^»»A  the  money  went  to  the  second  Mrs. 
Dubs,  his  wife  of  only  three  years.  This,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  first  Mrs.  Dubs,  like 
most  Foreign  Service  homemakers  was  a 
vital  resource,  enriching  the  overseas  com- 
munities with  thousands  of  hours  of  donat- 
ed service  as  a  foreign  emissary's  wife. 

Cultural,  legal  and  linguistic  barriers,  as 
well  Bs  the  constant  international  mobility 
of  her  husband's  job  prevent  the  Foreign 
Service  wife  from  seeking  employment  out- 
side the  home.  Tet  divorced  Foreign  Service 
wives,  after  long  yean  of  unpaid  govern- 
ment service  abroad,  have  no  employment 
record,  no  modem  skills,  no  social  security, 
no  shared  annuity,  no  survivor  benefits,  and 
often  exhorbltantiy  expensive  medical  in- 
surance. 

Fortunately,  this  situation  was  remedied 
with  the  passage  of  an  amendment  to  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  in  September  1080  and 
comprehensive  reform  of  the  pension  provi- 
sions covering  military  and  foreign  service 
employees  was  adopted  in  1983.  The  Eco- 
nomic Equity  Act  would  complete  those  re- 
forms by  extending  them  to  dvil  service  re- 
tirees as  well. 

Proposal 
Induded  In  the  Economic  Equity  package 
Is  legislation  similar  to  that  in  the  Foreign 
Service  Act.  which  will  help  address  the  In- 
equlUea  faced  by  divorced  and  widowed 
spouses  of  Civil  Service  employees. 
The  provision  would: 

Entitle  women  who  were  married  to  dvil 
service  employees  for  at  least  10  years  the 
right  to  a  pro  rata  share  of  the  benefits 
earned  during  marriage.  This  provision  is 
subject  to  court  review  and  modification,  de- 
pending on  the  divorce  settlement.  However, 
the  legislation  demands  that  courts  must 
view  pensions  as  a  valid  proi>erty  right 
ICany  have  not  done  so  in  the  past.  As  a 
result,  many  of  these  women  find  that  the 
retiree  walks  away  from  the  divorce  with  a 
full  retirement  plan  and  health  insurance. 
whUe  the  spouse  walks  away  with  nothing. 
Furthermore,  even  in  cases  where  the  courts 


have  awarded  partial  retirement  benefits, 
no  court  has  considered  the  survlvior's  bene- 
flt  as  property  to  whidi  the  former  spotise 
Is  entitled. 

MfP*****  survivor's  benefits  tmless  the 
spouse  and  former  spouse  choose  to  waive 
their  receipts.  Currently,  an  employee  may 
opt  out  of  survivor's  benefits  already  agreed 
to,  without  notification  of  the  spouse  or 
former  spouse.  This  legislation  would  re- 
quire that  employee  and  spouse  or  former 
qwuse  (if  any)  agree  In  writing  to  forego 
the  survivor's  benefit  plan. 

It  is  ironic  that  these  outdated  laws  have 
been  hardest  on  the  woman  who  devotes 
herself  entirely  to  the  role  of  mother  and 
homemaker.  It  is  unconsdonable  that  they 
should  be  "rewarded"  In  this  manner.  Cer- 
tainly, it  is  time  we  viewed  marriage  as  an 
economic  partnership. 

HeadtofhouHiholdi 
Background 

Heads  of  households  are  unmarried  per- 
sons who  provide  a  home  for  a  child  or  el- 
derly parent  and  a  majority  of  support  for 
that  dependent.  They  are  usually  divorced 
or  widowed  women  caring  for  minor  chil- 
dren. Heads  of  households  thus  have  the 
burden  of  maintaining  a  home  and  caring 
for  dependents  without  the  advantage  of 
two  wage  earning  adults. 

Prior  to  1076,  heads  of  households  could 
use  the  standard  deduction  (now  sero  brack- 
et amount)  used  by  married  couples. 

Beginning  with  the  Tax  Reduction  Act  of 
1075,  however,  heads  of  households  have 
been  given  a  smaller  zero  bracket  amount 
than  married  couples.  Under  current  law, 
heads  of  households  are  entitled  to  a  $2,300 
sero  bracket  amount  Married  couples  filing 
Jointly  are  entitled  to  a  $3,400  ZBA. 
Proposal 

To  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
provide  that  the  aero  bracket  amount  for 
heads  of  households  be  equal  to  that  of 
married  couples  filing  Jointly:  $3,400. 

We  should  not  place  tax  penalties  on 
heads  of  households.  They  have  ever  great- 
er financial  pressures  than  married  couples. 
Ughty-four  percent  of  heads  of  households 
are  women;  33.2  percent  are  non-white. 
Practically  no  heads  of  households  units 
have  two  earners,  yet  more  than  50  percent 
of  mwried  couples  have  two  earners. 

We  discriminate  against  heads  of  house- 
holds In  the  Tax  Code.  We  allow  a  smaller 
zero  bracket  amount  for  a  group  of  taxpay- 
ers who  have  the  same  kinds  of  expenses, 
with  typically  lower  incomes,  than  m.  rried 
couples.  In  1078,  the  average  Income  for  a 
head  of  household  was  $10,308;  for  married 
couples  it  was  $20,544.  Married  couples  have 
incomes  that  average  almost  twice  that  of 
heads  of  households,  yet  heads  of  house- 
holds have  the  same  financial  obligations  of 
supporting  a  dependent  and  maintaining  a 
home.  This  provision  of  our  legislation 
would  end  the  gross  discrimination  in  the 
Tax  Code  ag^nst  heads  of  households. 

TTTLI  II— DKPKKDDn  CAKX 

Access  to  affordable  chUd  and  dependent 
care  Is  unquestionably  the  single  most  Im- 
portant factor  in  ensuring  that  women  have 
the  same  ability  as  men  to  make  Judgments 
on  entering  the  non-home  Job  market. 

The  Federal  government  has  traditionally 
recognised  dependent  care  as  a  necessary 
business  expense,  and  accorded  it  special  tax 
treatment  to  reflect  that  reality.  But  the  de- 
pendent care  credit  is  more  than  simply  a 
compensation  for  business  expenses;  It  Is  a 
credit  rather  than  a  deduction  because  it 
fulfills  the  dual  purpose  of  promoting  a  so- 


cietal policy  to  ensure  that  the  diQdren  of 
working  mothers  receive  adequate  care,  nu- 
trition, and  supervision.  Child  care  Is  not 
simply  s  "women's  Issue."  It  addresses  a 
common  responsibility  shared  by  both  work- 
ing parents,  as  well  as  the  welfare  of  the 
chUd  Itself. 

The  importance  of  access  to  affordable  de- 
pendent care  has  risen  dramttcally  with  the 
increased  participation  of  women  in  the 
non-home  woricforoe.  Consider  the  following 
trends: 

Over  the  past  twenty  years,  the  number  of 
women  in  the  non-home  workforce  has  In- 
creased from  23  million  (35  percent  1980)  to 
43  million  (51  percent  1080).  By  1090  that 
figure  wiU  rise  to  more  than  80  million 
women. 

The  trend  toward  lower  birth  ratea  has 
been  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
trend  toward  Increased  participation  in  the 
labor  force  by  mothers.  The  result  has  been 
a  steadily  increasing  niunber  of  children  In 
need  of  dependent  care.  In  1070,  there  were 
30.1  million  families  with  children  under 
the  age  of  18  and  50.8  million  children.  The 
labor  force  partldpation  rate  for  mothers 
and  single  fathers  was  55  percent  as  com- 
pared to  42  percent  in  1070,  and  the  number 
of  chUdren  with  worldng  parents  increased 
by  18  percent  for  children  under  18  years 
but  by  a  striking  28  percent  for  children 
under  the  age  of  8  years.  Half  of  all  children 
in  the  nation  now  live  in  families  with  work- 
ing parents. 

A  shift  in  sodety's  demographies  has  pro- 
duced virtually  an  explosion  in  the  number 
of  single-parent  families.  Today  there  arc 
8.5  million  single-parent  famillea,  a  75  per- 
cent Increase  since  1070,  and  10  out  of  11  of 
these  families  are  headed  by  a  mother. 
There  are  11.5  million  children  in  theae 
single-parent  families. 

The  fact  that  the  amount  paid  for  depend- 
ent care  by  working  families  shows  no  rela- 
tion to  income  until  family  income  exceeds 
$50,000  is  eloquent  testimony  to  the  fact 
that  dependent  care  is  not  a  matter  of 
choice  for  most  families.  Most  families  that 
are  unable  to  afford  the  cost  of  child  care 
do  not  have  the  option  of  solving  their  child 
care  problem  by  qultlng  work  and  staying 
home.  Yet  by  BLS  estimates,  25  percent  of 
the  nation's  working  families  cannot  afford 
access  to  market  or  paid  care  without  some 
form  of  assistance.  What's  the  alternative? 
Consider  this  quote  from  a  witness  during 
the  Senate  child  care  hearings  In  1078: 

"I  work  a  PM  shift  and  my  husband  works 
a  day  shift.  I  drop  the  children  off  at  2:30 
p.m.  and  he  picks  them  up  at  5:30  p.m.  I  am 
half  asleep  when  he  leaves  before  7:00  in 
the  morning  and  he  Is  asleep  when  I  return 
home  a  little  past  midnight.  This  is  a  terri- 
ble way  to  live,  but  we  cannot  afford  to 
spend  $400  per  month  for  child  care." 

For  families  below  the  poverty  line,  lack 
of  access  to  affordable  child  care  is  a  signifi- 
cant deterrent  to  work-force  reentry  (or, 
conversely,  an  Incentive  to  remain  on  public 
assistance).  In  a  recent  survey  of  poverty 
level  families,  56  percent  expressed  the 
opinion  that  "it  did  not  pay  to  work  if  they 
have  to  pay  someone  to  take  care  of  their 
children." 

Congress  took  a  major  step  toward  meet- 
ing this  need  in  the  07th  Congress  when  It 
adopted  a  significant  portion  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Equity  Act  dependent  care  provisions. 
These  provisions  replaced  the  previoiu  flat 
rate  credit  with  a  sliding  scale  that  focused 
the  maximum  benefit  of  the  credit  on  those 
least  able  to  pay.  Under  the  provision  of  the 
Equity  Act  adopted  in  the  last  Congress,  the 


credit  was  raised  to  SO  percent  of  child  care 
•zpandlturoB  for  taxpayers  with  Incomea  of 
$10,000  or  less,  with  the  credit  reduced  by  1 
peroentage  point  for  each  $2,000  of  income 
between  $10,000  and  $28,000.  The  limiU  on 
ellgflde  expendHturea  were  increased  to 
$3,400  for  ooe  dependent  and  $4,800  for  two 
or  more  dependents  (from  the  previous 
$2.000/$4.000).  Expenditures  for  services 
provided  outside  the  home  in  facilities 
which  care  tot  more  than  8  Individuals  are 
only  eligible  for  the  credit  if  the  fadlltles 
comply  with  all  applleable  state  and  local 
lawa  and  regulations.  In  addition,  the  blU 
provldea  that  care  provided  by  an  employer 
may  not  be  taxed  as  income  to  the  employee 
if  it  meets  certain  specified  conditions. 

Two  additional  proviaions  were  passed  In 
the  Senate,  but  did  not  survive  the  House- 
Senate  Conference.  One  of  those  provisions 
made  the  credit  refundable  for  those  whose 
tax  liability  was  insufficient  to  utjllze  the 
credit's  incmtlves.  The  seoond  was  a  provi- 
sion to  encourage  employer  provided  de- 
pendent care  by  granting  a  special  tax  credit 
to  employers  providing  such  facilities. 

Title  n  of  the  new  Economic  Equity  Act 
supplements  these  acoompllshments  with 
five  qwdf Ic  proposals: 

1.  Treat  a  ffrtater  pereentaoe  of  child  can 
openditunB  ai  necessary  butineu  expenses, 
ntle  n  raises  the  allowable  credit  peroent- 
age to  a  scale  beginning  at  50  percent  for 
those  earning  $10,000  or  less,  and  ratcheting 
downward  to  20  percent  for  those  earning 
$40,000.  This  portion  of  the  new  proposal 
represents  the  difference  between  what  was 
proposed  In  last  year's  Equity  Act  and  what 
became  law  In  1081.  It  Is.  In  effect,  a  restate- 
ment of  the  Act's  original  poaltion. 

2.  R^ndiMlUii.  The  bill  makes  the  de- 
pendent care  credit  refundable  for  those 
whose  income  is  so  low  that  they  lack  suffl- 
dent  tax  liability  to  make  use  of  the  credit 
Many  of  the  people  in  this  category  are 
those  for  whom  the  credit  really  does  mean 
the  difference  between  remaining  on  wel- 
fare and  entering  the  workforce.  But  with- 
out refundablllty,  the  credit  will  have  no 
impact  on  their  Uvea,  and  the  lives  of  those 
most  in  need  of  assistance.  The  Senate  ap- 
proved this  provision  In  1081,  but  it  was 
dropped  from  the  bill  In  the  House-Senate 
Conference. 

3.  ffon-prctflt  $tatut  <if  dependent  care  cen- 
ters. A  quirk  In  current  tax  code  definitions 
makes  it  difficult  for  child  care  fadllUes  to 
qualify  for  501(c)(3)  status.  The  problem  Is 
that  under  present  law,  an  organisation  can 
qualify  for  this  status  only  If  It  Is  operated 
exclusively  for  educational  or  charitable 
purposes.  There  Is  question  as  to  whether 
after  school  or  Infant  dependent  care  cen- 
ters fall  within  the  ambit  of  the  term  "edu- 
cational." The  bill  would  redefine  "educa- 
tional purposes"  to  Indude  nonresidential 
dependent  care  facilities  that  fulfill  certain 
specified  criteria. 

4.  Jn/Ormation  and  referral  service*.  The 
bill  estalillshes  a  "seed  money"  assistance 
program  to  establish  child  care  information 
and  referral  services.  New  employment  pat- 
terns—more work  on  split  shifts,  more  em- 
ployees on  flextlme— are  creating  a  demand 
for  non-traditional  dependent  care  provi- 
sions. Locating  compatible  fadlltles  for  fam- 
ilies with  unusual  needs  can  be  a  difficult 
Job.  Information  and  referral  clearing- 
houses will  help  families  locate  the  most  ap- 
propriate child  care  services  for  their  chil- 
dren. The  dearing-houses  will  also  enable 
providers  to  operate  at  or  near  full  capadty, 
ensuring  most  effident  use  of  available  re- 
sources. In  addition,  the  dearing-houses  will 


provide  needed  doeamentatloo  oo  child  care 
supply  and  demand  at  the  local  leveL  They 
can  also  provide  a  wide  variety  of  "««wtv?nal 
— Tirf«—  »w.*.  «.  ^»«iff,|^]  mittanrrt  tn  pro 
viders,  and  oooperattve  programs  with  em- 
ployers interested  In  estatdtahing  employer 
assisted  dependent  care  programs. 

TRLB  m— wowDiscannwATiow  oi  nminuiKB 

Despite  progress  in  combatting  sex  dis- 
crimination in  American  sodety  over  the 
past  decade,  significant  gaps  remain.  Per- 
haps none  is  so  large  and  pervasive  as  that 
discrimination  which  occurs  in  the  Insur- 
ance marketplace. 

This  provisimi  recognises  a  national  policy 
which  has  been  appropriately  reaffirmed 
over  the  past  30  years:  That  discrimination 
on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion,  aex  or 
national  origin  is  unfair  and  unlawful  That 
policy  Is  stated  ezpUdtly  In  the  Economic 
Equity  Act  That  is  as  it  should  be.  for  it  Is 
fundamentally  unfair  to  stereotype  Individ- 
uals on  these  bases.  Different  and  unequal 
treatment  of  like  individuals  cannot  be  tol- 
erated in  the  employment  sector.  Neither 
can  It  be  tolerated  in  the  Insurance  market- 
place. 

Continuation  of  discriminatory  poUdes  In 
insurance  is  discouraging  in  the  abstract. 
But  its  practical  ramlficationa.  are  even 
more  distressing.  For  in  an  era  In  which 
over  40  percent  of  the  workforce  is  women— 
and  some  80  percent  of  those  women  work 
out  of  economic  need— denial  of  access  to  in- 
surance at  fair  rates  has  severe  economic 
consequences. 

For  example,  today  there  are  reported  to 
be  7.7  million  single-parent  families  headed 
by  women.  These  families  are  wholly  de- 
pendent on  females  for  financial  support. 
Tet  the  availability  and  scope  of  Insurance 
available  to  them  are  minimised  and  the 
rates  often  maximised  because  of  their  sex. 
This  policy  can  effectively  prohibit  women 
from  achieving  the  basic  Insulation  from  fi- 
nancial loss  that  is  the  primary  objective  of 
Insurance. 

This  is  only  one  example  of  the  effects  of 
sex-based  dassifieatton  In  insurance.  Here 
are  several  others  as  they  occur  in  various 
types  of  Insurance: 

In  disability,  many  types  of  Insurance  ben- 
efits available  to  men  are  not  available  to 
women.  While  coverage  has  Improved  over 
the  past  few  years.  In  some  sUtes.  disability 
coverage  is  not  available  to  women  on  any 
terms,  at  any  price.  In  other  states  where  it 
is  available,  its  cost  Is  significantly  greater. 

In  health,  waiting  periods  are  usually 
much  longer  for  women,  and  benefit  periods 
shorter.  Accordingly  to  a  report  on  sex  dis- 
crimination In  insurance  prepared  by  the 
Women's  Equity  Action  League,  It  Is  not  un- 
common to  find  that  despite  higher  premi- 
ums paid  by  women,  the  benefits  they  re- 
ceive are  much  lower.  Pregnancy  coverage, 
despite  its  centrallty  to  women's  insurance 
needs,  is  often  unavailable. 

In  life  insurance,  coverage  for  women  is 
often  limited  In  scope  and  availability.  Cer- 
tain options,  commonly  available  to  men, 
have  been  restricted  to  women. 

The  same  justification  for  differential 
rates  can  be  made  for  discrimination  against 
blacks  because  white  persons  as  a  group 
have  a  longer  life  expectancy  than  black 
persons  as  a  group.  However,  such  discrimi- 
nation Is  now,  and  should  be,  totally  reject- 
ed. 

It  miut  be  understood  that  there  is  no  ob- 
jection to  basing  a  life  Insurance  policy  on 
longevity.  However.  If  sex  is  the  only  crite- 
rion used  to  determine  longevity,  it  is  clear- 
ly unfair  and  relatively  unreliable.  Instead 


of  merglBg  aex  with  aD  the  other  criteria  ef  • 
fectinc  life  expectancy,  the  tendency  has 
been  to  concentrate  exdustvely  on  it  The 
industry  has  virtually  ignored  other,  more 
accurate  rlassiflcattan  criteria.  siKh  as 
smoking  haUta.  family  health  history,  irtiya- 
leal  condition,  recreational  and  ««wip«H««fit 
aetlvltiea. 

Reeent  investigations  have  demonstrated 
that  acme  employer  sponsored  life  insur- 
ance plans  charge  women  more  for  pension 
coverage  on  the  assumption  they  wHl  Uv« 
longer,  but  charge  them  as  much  as  men  for 
life  insurance.  They  thus  ignored  sex  differ- 
ences when  they  would  have  hdped  women. 
According  to  a  study  completed  by  Dr. 
Chartes  Layoock.  a  University  of  Chicago 
law  profeasor,  some  companies  make  a 
smaller  allowance  for  sex  differences  In  life 
Insurance,  where  the  difference  helps 
women,  than  in  aimultiea.  where  the  differ- 
ence helps  men. 

Two  years  ago  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
so-called  Manhart  decision,  ruled  it  unlaw- 
ful to  treat  "individuals  as  simply  compo- 
nents of  a  racial,  religious,  sexual  or  nation- 
al class."  While  this  ruling  apidles  only  to 
employer  operated  insurance  plans,  the  pro- 
posed bill  expands  the  prohibition  to  private 
and  individual  plans,  as  welL 

The  insurance  industry  has  claimed  that 
some  18  states  have  already  adopted  a 
modd  regulatkm  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Insurance  Commiasionera  which  sup- 
posedly accomplishes  the  same  objective  as 
this  legislation.  Thus,  the  need  for  Federal 
legislation  is  eliminated,  according  to  the  in- 
dustry. 

However,  this  modd  regulation  does  not 
touch  on  the  aspects  of  disparate  rates  and 
benefits— merely  availability  and  scope.  And 
even  this  Incomplete  regulation  was  watered 
down  further  by  several  of  the  10  sUtes 
which  eventually  adopted  It 

It  Is  important  to  stress  there  that  the 
Non-dlscrimlnatlon  In  Insurance  Act  will  In 
no  way  remove  authority  from  the  states  to 
regulate  the  insurance  Industry.  No  federal 
mechanism  for  administration  or  enforce- 
ment Is  established,  and  not  one  bureaucrat 
would  spring  Into  being  as  a  result  of  this 
bllL 

Classification  by  sex  Is  dearly  not  a  busi- 
ness necessity.  It  was  adopted  by  the  Indus- 
try-only 30  years  ago  as  a  convenient 
though  incomplete,  method  of  classifying 
risks.  While  it  may  require  minor  cost  ad- 
justments In  some  policies  and  practicea, 
such  an  argument  cannot  be  used  as  a  de- 
fense for  discrimination. 

Again,  researchers  have  helped  dispel  a 
myth  commonly  touted  by  the  insurance  in- 
dustry; that  if  sex  differences  are  Ignored, 
one  sex  will  subddiae  the  other,  the  subd- 
dlzlng  sex  will  quit  buying  insurance,  throw- 
ing off  the  necessary  balance  In  insurance 
pools.  If  that  were  true,  according  to  Profes- 
sor Laycock,  we  would  have  encountered  the 
same  problems  with  respect  to  all  the  other 
groups  for  which  the  insiuvice  Industry 
does  not  compute  separate  actuarial  tables. 

We  have  discussed  previously  the  differen- 
tial in  longevity  statistics  between  blacks 
and  whites.  But  whites  have  not  stopped 
buying  life  insurance.  Rich  people  live 
longer  than  poor  people,  but  rich  people 
have  not  quit  buying  life  insurance.  The  dif- 
ference in  life  expectancy  between  highly 
and  poorly  educated  women  is  greater  than 
the  difference  between  the  sexes,  but  edu- 
cated women  have  not  quit  buying  life  in- 
surance. The  difference  in  life  expectancy 
between  married  and  single  men  is  greater 
than  the  difference  between  the  sexes,  but 
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Hmm  ud  other  examples  demonstnte 
that  differences  in  gnMip  averagea  of  this 
■«f»i«*»"W  do  not  cauae  members  of  the 
lower  riak  group  to  go  unlnaured.  and  no  un- 
manageable protdens  result  Where  unisex 
automobile  ♦"■m— »««*  ig  used,  as  it  has  been 
in  three  states,  it  was  worked:  no  unmanage- 
able problems  result,  and  rate  changes  be- 
tween the  sexes  have  been  insignificant. 


TRLB  IT— ■nUUTOKT 

Title  IV  requires  the  head  of  each  Federal 
Admtnistrattre  and  executive  agency  to  con- 
duct a  review  of  agency  regulaUons.  to  re- 
write those  which  make  sex  based  dlstinc- 
tlODS  so  that  they  are  sex  neutral,  and  to  re- 
train from  promulgating  future  regulations 
which  contain  gender  based  distinctions 
unlem  the  subject  matter  specifically  ap- 
pllea  only  to  one  sex,  or  the  words  used  do 
not  result  in  sex  based  discrimination.  This 
section  would  codify  a  Presidential  directive 
of  August  M,  1977.  requiring  all  executive 
department  and  agencies  to  identify  "regu- 
latJimr.  guidelines,  programs,  and  policies 
which  result  in  unequal  treatment  based  on 
sex  and  to  develop  proposals  to  change  any 
laws,  regulations,  and  policies  which  dis- 
criminate on  the  basis  of  sex."  The  Justice 
Department  Task  Force  on  Sex  Discrimina- 
tion has  made  a  comprehensive  review  of 
the  federal  code,  and  isolated  several  hun- 
dred reguli^lons  containing  meaningful 
gender  baaed  distinctions. 

Although  some  agencies  have  made  signif- 
icant progress  in  eliminating  these  distinc- 
tions, compliance  with  the  directive  have 
been  uneven.  The  simple  fact  that  six  years 
after  the  directive  well  over  100  of  these  dis- 
tinctions remain  in  the  federal  code  as  well 
as  the  policies  and  regulations  of  federal 
agencies  provides  a  compelling  argument  for 
elevating  the  directive  to  the  status  of  stat- 
ute law.  It  is  also  essential  to  recognize  that 
unless  the  ban  on  discriminatory  regula- 
tions is  made  permanent,  there  Is  no  gtiar- 
antee  that  development  of  sex  biased  regu- 
lations will  not  omtlnue  in  the  future. 

The  Economic  Equity  Act  (EEA)  addresses 
these  problems  by  giving  the  Presidential  di- 
rective the  force  of  law.  It  provides  a  perma- 
noit  Tnf~*»**  to  agencies,  and  requires  ad- 
ministrators to  use  the  regulatory  process  to 
reform  discriminatory  regulations  within 
their  purview.  It  will  significantly  strength- 
en the  hand  of  the  Justice  Department  in 
carrying  out  its  oversight  function.  In  its 
practical  impact,  this  section  may  well  prove 
to  be  the  most  significant  in  the  Economic 
Equity  Act. 

Title  IV  also  alters  the  present  gender 
construction  rule  in  the  VS.  Code  to 
remove  the  existing  reference  to  "masculine 
gender"  and  "feminine  gender." 

HXW  TEXT  or  THIS  SKTIOH 

Sac.  601(a).  The  bead  of  each  Federal  Ex- 
ecutive Department  and  administrative 
agency  shall  conduct  a  review  of  the  regula- 
tions, guidelines,  programs  and  policies  of 
that  department  or  agency  to  identify  all 
such  regulations,  guidelines,  programs  and 
policies  which  result  in  unequal  treatment 
baaed  on  sex.  The  head  of  each  executive 
department  and  administrative  agency  shall 
develop  and  Implement  proposals  to  make 
all  such  regulations,  guidelines,  programs 
and  policies  sex  neutral,  and  shaU  develop 
proposals  to  alter  any  laws  implemented,  ad- 
mlniatered  or  enforced  by  the  agency  to 
inmre  that  their  impact  does  not  discrimi- 
nate on  the  basis  of  sex. 


Child  Sunoar  Emvobcbcbr— Tnuc  V  or 

THX  EooMOiac  EquTTT  Act 
Chad  support  enforcement  is  a  critical 
economic  issue  to  wwnen  who  head  single 
par«it  famlllea.  When  absent  fathers  shun 
their  flnandal  resp<msibillty  toward  their 
chUdren.  the  mother  pays.  If  mothers  go  on 
welfare,  the  taxpayer  assumes  the  fathers' 
child  support  obligations. 

There  were  8.S  million  single  parent  faml- 
Ues  in  the  n.S.  in  1980.  21  percent  of  all 
families,  an  increase  of  over  100  percent 
from  1970.  Statistical  trends  indicate  that 
the  number  of  single  parent  families  will 
continue  to  increase.  Women  head  90  per- 
cent of  these  families. 

Divorce  has  contributed  to  the  rise  in 
single  parent  families.  Since  1974.  all  but 
two  states  have  adopted  some  form  of  no- 
fault  divorce  and  the  divorce  rate  has  dou- 
bled. Every  year  there  are  almost  half  as 
many  divorces  as  marriages— about  1.2  mil- 
lion divorces  involving  the  same  number  of 
children.  The  Census  Biu^au  predicts  that 
only  half  of  all  children  bom  this  year  will 
spend  their  entire  childhood  living  with 
both  natural  parents. 

Divorce  can  alter  a  woman's  economic 
status  overnight.  Divorce  sharply  decreases 
the  family  income  for  the  mother  in  a  two- 
earner  family.  Divorce  Is  especially  caU- 
strophic  for  the  "traditional"  homemaker 
who  Is  all  of  a  sudden  thrust  into  a  labor 
market  for  which  she  is  not  prepared.  Since 
the  mother  becomes  the  custodial  parent 
after  divorce,  in  most  cases,  her  lower  earn- 
ing capacity,  coupled  with  the  expenses  of 
raising  a  child,  means  she  will  suffer  a  steep 
decline  in  income. 

Statistics  on  the  poverty  status  of  female 
single  parent  families  Illustrate  the  econom- 
ic consequences  of  divorce: 

Half  of  aU  children  in  poverty  live  in 
female-headed  families  (51.6  percent  or 
some  5.8  million  children). 

Mean  income  of  female  headed  families 
was  only  42.2  percent  of  two-parent  families' 
income  ($10,560  versus  $24,927). 

In  1979,  almost  half  of  female-headed 
families  (47  percent)  received  Aid  to  Fami- 
lies With  Dependent  Children  (APDC). 

In  1979.  two  thirds  of  the  children  in 
female-headed  families  depended  on  AFDC. 
Most  APDC  recipients  (87  percent)  are  eli- 
gible because  parents  of  the  children  were 
divorced,  separated,  or  not  married. 

Women  raising  children  alone  are  having 
a  hard  time  providing  their  children  with 
basic  necessities  such  as  food,  clothing,  shel- 
ter, and  adequate  health  care.  For  these 
women,  regular  child  support  payments  are 
crucial  to  their  children's  economic  stabili- 
ty. It  is  a  bread  and  butter  issue. 

Court  ordered  child  support  payments, 
however,  are  usually  not  paid.  In  1978.  the 
Census  Bureau  found  41  percent  of  custodi- 
al mothers  receive  no  chUd  support  awards, 
although  they  are  potentially  eligible.  They 
and  their  children  depend  entirely  on  their 
own  earnings,  support  from  friends  or  rela- 
tives, or  public  assistance.  Their  mean 
income  in  1978:  $4,841.  Of  the  59  percent  of 
custodial  mothers  with  child  support 
awards,  28  percent  received  nothing.  Their 
mean  income  in  1978:  $6,200.  Of  the  59  per- 
cent of  custodial  mothers  with  child  support 
awards,  and  23  percent  received  partial  pay- 
ments and  only  49  percent  received  the  full 
amount.  These  women  got  an  average  of 
$1,800  annually.  Their  mean  income  in  1978: 
$8,944. 

The  amount  of  support  typically  ordered 
does  not  cover  even  half  of  the  cost  of  actu- 
ally raising  the  children.  It  Is  estimated  in  a 


given  year,  only  S  percent  of  ellgfide  female- 
headed  families  receive  enough  chad  sup- 
port and  a''™*«"r  to  put  tham  over  the  pov- 
erty leveL  One  third  of  all  AFDC  famiUea 
with  an  absent  parent  ahould  be  receivtng 
child  support,  but  only  one  in  sevm  of  those 
families  doea. 

The  many  studies  on  the  subject  all  point 
to  the  same  concluxion:  fathers  dont  pay 
their  child  support.  Of  the  $4.9  billion  due 
from  father*  in  1978.  only  $4.6  bOllon  was 
ever  iMdd.  Between  a  quarter  and  a  third  of 
fathers  never  make  a  single  court  ordered 
payment.  Not  one  study  has  found  a  state  or 
a  county  in  which  more  than  half  the  fa- 
thers f  lUly  comply  with  cotut  orders.  Many 
fathers  pay  irregularly  and  are  often  In  ar- 
rears. In  several  studies,  the  arrearage  is  for 
half  or  three-fourths  the  amount  owed,  and 
in  one  study  it  reached  89  percent. 

According  to  a  1973  Michigan  study,  pat- 
terns of  payment  have  no  relation  to  the  fa- 
ther's income:  about  60  percent  of  fathers 
earning  below  $5,000  paid  nothing,  but 
about  63  percent  of  fathers  earning  over 
$10,000  also  paid  nothing.  The  economic  cir- 
cumstances of  single  fathers  are  usually 
better  than  while  they  were  married.  A  Cali- 
fornia study  of  3,000  divorced  couples  found 
that  a  year  after  divorce,  the  wife's  income 
dropped  by  73  percent  while  the  husband's 
rose  by  42  percent. 

In  1975,  Congress  established  the  Child 
Support  Enforcement  program.  Title  IV-D 
of  the  Social  Security  Act.  It  requires  each 
state  to  have  an  approved  program  of  child 
support  enforcement,  including  measures  to 
establish  paternity,  locate  missing  fathers, 
establish  or  modify  child  support  orders  and 
collect  court-ordered  support  payments. 
The  program  is  intended  to  serve  both 
APDC  and  non-APDC  families  with  the 
latter  being  charged  fees  for  services  provid- 
ed. 

The  Child  Support  Enforcement  program 
is  a  good  beginning,  but  more  needs  to  be 
done  to  help  women  who  are  seeking  child 
support  for  their  children.  Under  the  Title 
IV-D  program,  states  were  able  to  collect  on 
only  10  percent  of  the  APDC  caseload  of  6.6 
million  and  only  30.6  percent  of  the  non- 
APDC  caseload  of  1.5  million.  Although  the 
program  collected  $1.8  billion  ($1  blUion  for 
non-APDC  families  and  $800  million  for 
AFDC  families)  in  1982.  not  one  state  or 
county  had  even  50%  of  compliance  with 
court  orders. 

The  program  still  must  do  more  to  help 
women  who  need  their  child  support  awards 
to  stay  off  welfare.  It  must  also  be  more  of  a 
mechanism  to  help  non-APDC  mothers 
whose  children  are  equally  entitled  to  their 
court  ordered  support  payments. 

The  program  has  been  set  up  primarily  as 
a  means  of  recovering  some  of  the  APDC 
funds  paid  to  single-parent  families.  Thus, 
when  a  woman  with  low  or  no  earnings  and 
no  or  irregular  child  support  is  finally  re- 
duced to  applying  for  APE>C.  she  is  required 
to  "assign"  her  child  support  to  the  state. 
The  state,  in  turn,  then  begins  to  pursue  the 
court  ordered  child  support.  If  the  support 
collected  is  less  than  the  APDC  paid  to  the 
mother,  the  federal  and  state  governments 
keep  the  funds  as  partial  compensation  for 
welfare  paid  to  children  whose  fathers 
should  have  been  supporting  them.  Only 
when  the  amount  of  support  collected  ex- 
ceeds the  amount  of  the  family's  welfare 
grant  does  the  family  leave  the  welfare  roles 
and  begin  to  rely  on  child  support.  If  the 
child  support  lapses,  the  family  returns  to 
APDC  and  the  cycle  begins  again.  It  is  clear, 
however,  in  pursuing  AFDC  cases,  state  pro- 


grams focus  on  benefitting  government,  not 
the  family. 

The  avalUbflity  of  assistance  is  scarce  for 
the  woman  who  refuses  to  apply  for  AFDC, 
earnings  are  too  much  for  her  family  to 
qualify  for  AFDC  (cutoff  levels  are  below 
fullUme  minlmimi  wages  In  many  states),  or 
Is  a  mMdte-daas  singte  mother.  She  suffers 
a  Utany  of  child  support  problems:  non-pay- 
ment beginning  a  very  short  time  after  the 
support  award:  repeated  trips  back  to  court 
aooompanled  by  Increased  lawyer  expenses; 
loss  of  pay  or  leave  time  at  work:  anxiety 
about  not  knowing  whether  child  support 
wUl  be  available  to  help  meet  household 
bills:  having  to  borrow  from  friends  and  rel- 
atlvea. 

In  many  cases,  this  scenario  is  cmnpound- 
ed  by  the  fact  that  the  father  has  moved  to 
another  state  or  to  an  tmknown  address— a 
situation  that  adds  to  the  expenses. 

As  a  sintf  e  mother  pointed  out  in  the  Feb- 
ruary, 1983  Working  Women  article  on  child 
support' 

"My  divorce  was  so  traumatic  that  at  first 
I  couldn't  bring  myself  to  go  back  to  court 
about  chUd  support  even  though  my  former 
husband  stopped  paying  me  after  the  first 
month.  When  I  f inaUy  forced  myself  to  fUe 
a  petition  for  the  money  .  .  .  that  my  ex 
owed  me,  he  was  $8,000  in  arrears.  I  was 
then  making  $16,000  a  year  and  he  was 
earning  over  $iM,000.  But  he  kept  finding 
excuses  not  to  pay  me  the  $300  a  month  or- 
dered by  the  Judge  for  (my  son's)  support  I 
had  to  borrow  from  my  relatives.  It  was  hu- 
miliating. I've  been  to  court  so  many  times 
that  I've  lost  count.  .  .  .  My  rent  bill  is 
coming  due— $400— but  I  don't  want  to  go  to 
court  again." 

Theoretically,  Title  IV-D  calls  on  states  to 
provide  services  to  non-APDC  cases  as  well 
as  to  AFDC  cases.  In  practice,  it  Is  a  differ- 
ent story: 

Most  states  do  not  actively  seek  or  service 
non-APDC  cases.  In  one  state,  out  of  170 
chUd  support  personnel,  only  8  work  on 
non-APDC  cases.  In  another,  there  is  a  very 
low  means  test  and  if  a  mother's  income  Is 
too  high,  she  Is  put  on  a  waiting  list  for  two 
or  more  years. 

Althotigh  there  are  many  reasons  for  lack 
of  interest  in  non-APDC  cases,  one  disincen- 
tive is  built  into  the  federal  assistance  struc- 
ture: states  can  actually  "make  money"  by 
collecting  on  APDC  cases,  while  they  must 
spend  30  cents  of  every  dollar  used  to  collect 
non-APEX^  support.  Therefore,  many  states 
do  not  advertise  their  non-AFE>C  program 
and  subject  those  who  find  out  about  it  to 
long  waits  or  Ineffectual  service. 

Interstate  cooperation  is  spotty.  There  is 
little  effective  incentive  for  a  state  to  go 
after  an  absent  parent  to  get  support  for  a 
family  living  in  another  state.  Tet.  absent 
parents  frequently  cross  state  lines,  perhaps 
several  times,  in  order  to  avoid  payments. 

State  child  support  and  enforcement  laws 
are  uneven  and  inconsistent.  Particularly 
for  families  not  on  welfare,  there  often  ap- 
pears to  be  little  motivation  or  means  for 
courts  or  administrative  offices  to  see  that 
the  laws  or  support  orders  are  enforced. 
Often  the  laws  and  procedures  available  in 
APDC  cases— such  as  computerized  access  to 
wage  records,  automatic  wage— withholding 
when  there  has  been  an  arrearage.  Income 
tax  offaets— are  not  provided  for  non-APDC 
enforcement. 

Courts  are  crowded  and  often  ill-equipped 
to  deal  with  the  flood  of  child  support  cases. 
Mothers  must  repeatedly  seek  enforcement. 
In  virtually  every  state,  cases  in  family 
courts  can  drag  on  for  weeks  and  months. 


WHAT  CHAJIOB  AKI  PKOKSD  Ol  THI  lOOHOIf- 
IC  IQUITT  ACT  0>  CRIL9  SUnOKT  BIFOKCS- 


1.  Purpose.— The  Act  would  provide  a 
clear  statement  of  purpose  for  the  Title  IV- 
D  program  where  none  now  exists.  It  would 
make  clear  that  Congress  intends  for  this 
program  "to  assure  eompltance  with  obliga- 
tions to  pay  child  support  to  each  child  in 
the  VA.  living  wlUi  only  one  parent"  The 
intent  of  the  "puipone"  clause  is  to  explicit- 
ly affirm  that  the  |»ogram  is  to  secure  tSbUA 
support  for  the  non-AFDC  cases  as  well  as 
for  AFDC  cases. 

3.  Income  Tax  Offsets.- Under  present 
law,  states  can  notify  ms  of  absent  parents 
who  owe  past-due  child  support  to  children 
reoeiving  AFDC.  These  amounts  are  then 
withheld  from  the  absent  parents'  federal 
income  tax  refunds  and  used  to  reimburse 
federal  and  state  governments  for  AFDC 
paid  to  the  children.  The  Act  would  provide 
that  states  could  use  the  same  procedure  on 
behalf  of  chlldrm  not  receiving  AFDC  and 
the  proceeds  would  be  paid  to  the  custodial 
parent. 

3.  Improved  State  Administration  of  both 
APDC  and  non-AFDC  cases.— The  Act 
would  require  that  states,  as  a  condition  of 
an  approved  IV-D  plan: 

Seek  medical  support  for  children  for 
whom  it  is  seeking  financial  support  when 
available  at  a  reasonable  cost  through  em- 
ployer-sponsored health  insurance: 

Provide  for  mandatory  wage  assignments 
(withholding)  in  the  case  of  delinquent 
child  support; 

Impose  liens  against  property  and  estates 
when  child  support  payments  are  delin- 
quent; 

(In  the  case  of  states  which  Impose 
income  taxes)  provide  for  offset  against  tax 
refunds  to  collect  past-due  support 

Establish  quasUudlclal  or  administrative 
procedures  to  establish  and  enfon>  support 
orders  (to  provide  an  efficient,  accessible 
and  effective  means  of  resolving  support  dis- 
putes without  overburdening  the  court 
system); 

Establish  a  child  support  clearinghouse 
which  would  monitor  the  timeliness  and  ac- 
curacy of  payments  of  support  ordered, 
modified  or  enforced  in  the  state  after  its 
establishment.  The  clearinghouse  would 
trigger  appropriate  enforcement  mecha- 
ninns  when  payments  are  late. 

States  would  also  be  required  to  imple- 
ment at  least  three  of  the  following: 

Voluntary  wage  assignment,  so  that  indi- 
viduals who  wish  to  have  child  support 
automatically  withheld  from  their  pay- 
checks can  be  sure  that  their  employers  will 
do  so: 

A  standard  used  by  the  coiuts  and  admin- 
istrative processes  to  measure  the  ability  of 
absent  parents  to  make  support  payments 
and  guidelines  to  insure  the  similarity  of 
support  orders  in  similar  cases; 

A  procedure  to  enter  a  default  when  al- 
leged father  refuses  to  participate  in  pater- 
nity procedures,  so  that  paternity  can  be  es- 
tablished by  the  court  and  support  awarded; 

The  use  of  highly  accurate  scientific  tests 
to  determine  the  likelihood  of  paternity; 
and 

The  authorization  for  the  court  to  require 
a  security,  bond,  or  other  guarantee  to 
secure  the  child  support  obligation. 

Plnanclng.— The  Child  Support  Clearing- 
house In  each  state  would  be  financed  from 
the  existing  90  percent  federal  funding  pro- 
vided by  IV-D  for  planning  and  implement- 
ing computerized  child  support  enforcement 
systems. 


The  other  changes  are  not  expected  to 
impose  substantially  higher  costs  on  states 
and  may,  in  fact  achieve  savings  or  be  oost- 
neutral  by  enaWing  states  to  enforce  sup- 
port more  effectively  and  efficiently. 

B.  FetUnU  mandatory  loape  OMignmetU 

1.  Create  a  new  procedure  for  mandatory 
assignment  of  wages  and  penakxis  for  aU 
federal  civilian  employeea. 

3.  Direct  the  Department  of  Defoiae  and 
the  Office  of  Personnel  Management  to 
work  with  the  63  States  and  Territories  to 
develop  a  standard  procedure,  format  and 
set  of  forms  to  be  used  by  States  in  notify- 
ing federal  civilian  and  military  employers 
of  child  support  obligatloiu  for  whidi  a 
wage  assignment  has  been  ordered. 

3.  Apply  wage  assignment  automatically 
when  child  support  is  ordered,  modified,  or 
enforced  by  the  states. 

Comments:  This  approach  builds  on  the 
wage  assignment  procedure  enacted  in  1983 
of  military  wages. 

It  is  appropriate  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment provide  a  positive  example  to  states 
and  localities  which  are  considering  adop- 
tion of  similar  techniques  to  be  applied  to 
their  own  employees. 

The  Federal  government  is  the  largest  em- 
ployer in  the  nation.  Mandatory  assignment 
of  earnings  of  federal  employees  would 
make  a  substantial  contribution  to  chUd 
support  collections. 

By  applying  wage  assignment  aut<Mnatlcal- 
ly  when  child  support  is  ordered,  the  child  is 
assured  of  receiving  the  support  they  are 
entitled  to  on  time.  Also,  by  rw»H"g  the  as- 
signment automatic  it  removes  child  sup- 
port payments  from  any  emotional  confron- 
tational sitiuttions  that  may  occur  after  di- 
vorce. 

Ux.  MATHIAS.  Bir.  President,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  cxtsponaoT  two  pieces  of 
legislation  vital  to  the  economic  well- 
being  of  American  women:  S.  501,  the 
Sex  Discrimination  in  the  United 
States  Code  Reform  Act,  and  S.  888, 
the  Women's  Economic  Equity  Act 
(WEEA).  These  two  bills,  if  enacted, 
will  bring  this  Nation  a  little  closer  to 
the  realization  of  full  economic  equali- 
ty for  women  and  men. 

S.  501  would  remove  approximately 
100  instances  of  discriminatory 
gender-distinctive  language  from  the 
United  States  Code.  While  some  of  the 
bill's  provisions  would  have  limited 
impact  on  the  lives  of  women,  others 
would  bring  about  important  substan- 
tive reforms  in  several  Federal  retire- 
ment plans  and  in  the  promotion  sys- 
tems of  certain  components  of  the 
military. 

WEXA  is  a  package  of  reforms  aimed 
at  the  direct  and  indirect  economic  ef- 
fects of  discrimination  on  women. 
WEEA  would  ban  discriminatory  in- 
surance practices;  it  would  alter  pen- 
sion, tax.  and  retirement  plans  to  ac- 
coQunodate  the  special  needs  of 
women  and  homemakers;  and,  it  would 
strengthen  enforcement  of  child  sup- 
port and  increase  the  availability  of 
child  care  services— two  areas  seriously 
in  need  of  reform  if  women  are  to  par- 
ticipate effectively  in  the  work  force 
and  gain  full  economic  independence. 
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The  sponsors  of  S.  888  and  S.  501  un- 
derstand that  the  women  of  this 
Nation  urgently  need  financial  securi- 
ty. At  a  time  when  more  and  more 
women  are  entering  the  work  force 
out  of  economic  necessity,  and  as  the 
"feminlsaUon  of  poverty"  continues  to 
parade  our  society.  It  Is  clear  that 
women  must  achieve  economic  equity 
In  order  to  support  their  families  and 
plan  for  their  retirement.  WEEA  and 
the  substantive  provisions  of  S.  501 
will  help  women  attain  the  economic 
security  and  Independence  they  need 
to  survive. 

However,  Mr.  President,  neither  Ini- 
tiative Is  meant  to  be  an  alternative  to 
or  a  substitute  for  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendn^t.  I  know  that  I  speak  for 
many  Mvy  colleagues  when  I  declare 
that  we  will  not  be  satisfied  until  the 
ERA  becomes  part  of  the  U.S.  Consti- 
tution. Although  we  are  committed  to 
the  passage  of  every  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, large  or  small,  that  promotes 
equity  among  men  and  women,  we  will 
not  endorse  the  piecemeal  approach  as 
a  satisfactory  means  for  achieving 
equal  rights.  We  wUl  rest  at  nothing 
short  of  a  constitutional  guarantee  of 
equality  for  all  Americans.  We  will  not 
consider  ourselves  successful  in  our  en- 
deavor or  faithful  to  our  promise  to 
the  women  of  this  Nation  untU  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment  has  been 
ratified  and  put  into  effect. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  reintroduce  along  with 
Senators  Durshbcrger.  Hatftelo  and 
ElABT.  The  Economic  Equity  Act  of 
1983. 

Two  years  ago,  the  Economic  Equity 
Act  was  introduced  by  a  bipartisan  co- 
alition of  26  Senators.  Parallel  legisla- 
tion in  the  House  drew  more  than  100 
cosponsors,  and  the  Equity  Act  proved 
to  oe  the  bellwether  legislation  on 
equal  economic  rights  for  men  and 
women  in  the  97th  Congress. 

The  blU  drew  editorial  endorsement 
from  dosens  of  newspapers  across  the 
Nation  and  from  virtually  all  of  the  or- 
ganizations advocating  equal  economic 
rights  for  women.  Four  parts  of  that 
bill  became  law,  namely,  equal  access 
to  agricultural  credit,  child  and  de- 
pendent care  reform,  repeal  of  the 
"widow's"  estate  tax  and  military  and 
foreign  service  pension  reform.  Signifi- 
cantly. S.  888  focused  public  attention 
on  the  concept  of  "economic  equity,"  a 
phrase  that  now  echoes  from  the 
pages  of  individual  commentators  to 
the  state  of  the  Union  address  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

The  Economic  Equity  Act  of  1983  re- 
embraces  measiires  that  did  not 
become  law  during  the  97th  Congress, 
and  addresses  several  new  Issues  of  im- 
portance to  the  women  of  our  Nation. 
The  Economic  Equity  Act  proposes 
solutions  to  some  of  the  foremost  in- 
equities in  our  system  today.  Although 
the  issues  selected  are  not  Inclusive  of 
all  necessary  changes,  the  women  of 


the  United  States  deserve  immediate 
correction  of.  at  least,  these. 
Let  me  highlight  several: 
First,  women  in  the  work  force  do 
not  receive  equal  treatment  imder  cur- 
rent pension  laws.  The  Economic 
Equity  Act  seeks  to  reform  both  pri- 
vate and  public  pension  laws  by  estab- 
lishing pensions  as  a  legitimate  prop- 
erty right,  by  requiring  written  con- 
sent of  the  spouse  before  the  retiree 
can  waive  survivors  benefits,  and  by 
modlfsring  break-ln-service  rules  to 
give  20  hours  per  week  credit  for  up  to 
1  year  of  employer-approved  materni- 
ty or  paternity  leave,  provided  that 
the  worker  returns  to  his  or  her  Job. 

Those  women  who  choose  to  remain 
at  home,  with  no  outside  income,  have 
no  mechanism  under  current  law  to 
provide  for  their  own  retirement.  This 
bill  proposes  to  recognize  alimony  and 
child  support  payments  as  earned 
income,  so  that  these  women  may  es- 
tablish an  individual  retirement  ac- 
count in  their  own  right. 

Second,  over  the  past  generation,  in- 
stirance  companies  have  Increasingly 
relied  on  gender  to  impose  higher 
rates  or  lower  benefits  to  women.  The 
Economic  Equity  Act  wiU  prohibit  dis- 
crimination in  insurance  on  the  basis 
of  sex. 

Third,  workingwomen  with  young 
children  need  financial  help  to  offset 
the  enormous  costs  of  day  care  rela- 
tive to  their  salaries.  This  bill  in- 
creases the  dependent  care  tax  credit 
to  50  percent,  and  makes  the  depend- 
ent care  credit  refundable  for  those 
whose  income  is  so  low  that  they  lack 
sufficient  tax  liability  to  benefit  from 
the  existing  credit. 

Fourth,  displaced  homemakers,  who 
have  lost  their  source  of  support 
through  separation,  divorce,  death  or 
disability  of  their  spouses,  need  finan- 
cial stability  and  marketable  skills. 
The  Equity  Act  wiU  add  displaced 
homemakers  to  the  list  of  eligible 
hlrees  under  the  targeted  Jobs  tax 
credit  to  employers. 

Fifth,  90  percent  of  all  single  parent 
families  in  the  United  States  are 
headed  by  women.  Women  heads  of 
households  have  the  burden  of  main- 
taining a  home  and  caring  for  depend- 
ents without  the  advantage  of  two 
wage  earning  adults.  The  Economic 
Equity  Act  proposes  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  so  that  the  zero 
bracket  amount  for  heads  of  house- 
holds is  equal  to  that  of  married  cou- 
ples filing  Jointly. 

Sixth,  child  support  enforcement  is 
also  a  critical  economic  Issue  to  women 
who  head  single  parent  families.  Be- 
tween one-quarter  and  one-third  of  di- 
vorced or  estranged  fathers  never 
made  a  single  court-ordered  child  sup- 
port payment.  The  Economic  Equity 
Act  will  encourage  broader  and  strict- 
er child  support  laws:  specifically,  se- 
curing child  support  for  non-AFDC 
cases  as  well  as  for  AFDC  cases. 


The  Economic  Equity  Act  recognJies 
that  there  has  been  a  revolution  in  the 
status  of  women  in  the  United  States. 
Out  of  the  nearly  50  million  women 
active  in  the  labor  force,  many  will  not 
go  home— permanently— again. 

Bfr.  President,  my  cosponsors  and  I 
seek  to  insure  that  the  Economic 
Equity  Act  of  1983  is  the  beUwether 
legislation  on  equal  rights  in  the  98th 
Congress.  We  Join  with  our  supporters 
in  asking  that  Congress  make  these 
proposals  a  reality  for  the  women  of 
our  Nation. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  Join  Senator  Durenbergkr,  my 
colleague  from  Minnesota,  and  Sena- 
tor Packwood  from  Oregon,  in  intro- 
ducing the  Economic  Equity  Act  of 
1983.  Bringing  together  numerous  leg- 
islative proposals  within  a  single  bill 
underscores  the  economic  plight  of 
women  in  a  way  that  will  help  assure 
it  gains  the  attention  and  focus  it  de- 
serves. 

Clearly,  in  economically  difficult 
times,  it  is  often  the  woman— as  home- 
maker  or  employee,  widow  or  divor- 
cee—who siiffers  most.  Even  now,  in 
the  most  developed  country  in  the 
world:  American  women,  53  percent  of 
the  population,  still  are  not  the  equals 
of  men  before  the  law. 

Women  earn  only  59  percent  of  what 
men  earn.  Of  the  441  occupations 
listed  by  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau, 
women  are  concentrated  primarily  in 
the  20  lowest  paid  Job  classifications. 
And  when  you  look  at  the  median  full- 
time  earnings  of  workers  over  16,  you 
will  find  that  men  earn  an  average  of 
$17,043  per  year,  while  women  earn 
only  $10,232. 

The  economic  plight  of  today's 
American  woman  is  even  greater  than 
it  was  a  few  decades  ago.  In  the  last  50 
years,  the  nimiber  of  families  headed 
by  women  had  tripled.  Almost  1  family 
in  3  is  headed  by  a  woman,  compared 
to  about  1  in  18  headed  by  a  man. 

One  out  of  three  of  these  families 
which  depend  on  women  for  their  sole 
source  of  support,  live  below  the  pov- 
erty line.  This  flg\ire  compares  to  11 
out  of  19  husband-wife  families,  and  1 
out  of  9  maintained  solely  by  men. 
Today,  woman  are  42  percent  of  the 
labor  force,  yet  they  comprise  over  66 
percent  of  the  people  living  in  poverty. 
Older  women,  the  fastest  growing 
poverty  group  in  America,  suffer 
under  inequitable  social  security  and 
pension  laws;  81  percent  of  women 
over  65,  not  residing  with  relatives, 
live  below  the  poverty  line. 

E>espite  their  tremendous  contribu- 
tion to  home  and  family,  homemakers 
have  no  legal  or  economic  status,  and 
little  or  no  protection  upon  retirement 
or  disability.  In  many  States,  and  in 
the  Federal  Government,  laws  on  sup- 
port, poverty,  pensions,  divorce,  and/ 
or  inheritance  discriminate  against  the 
homemaker. 


The  Eooncnnlc  Equity  Act  of  1983 
proposes  reforms  in  pension  and  tax 
poUcy.  insurance.  Government  regula- 
tions, d^iendent  care,  and  child  care 
enforcement  which  will  help  eliminate 
unequal  treatment  in  the  economic 
arena.  This  is  legislation  which  does 
not  impose  greater  Government  con- 
trol, nor  increase  significantly  the  cost 
to  taxpayers,  but  rather  remedies  eco- 
nomic disadvantage  to  women  in  our 
society. 

It  is  Indeed  discouraging  that  the 
economic  plight  of  women  is  1983  is 
even  more  serious  than  it  was  a  few 
decades  ago.  It  is  time  we  end  this 
needless  suffering  under  the  weight  of 
inequitable  laws.  A  failure  to  remedy 
this  fact  would  constitute  a  tragic  and 
disgraceful  abandonment  of  a  major 
sector  of  our  society.  It  is  my  deepest 
hope  that  the  administration  and  Con- 
gress will  grasp  the  urgent  need  to  re- 
spond meaningfully  to  their  plight. 

Mr.  TSONGA8.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  to  Join  today  with  25  of  my  col- 
leagues in  reintroducing  the  Economic 
Equity  Act.  The  legislation  would  end 
economic  discrimination  against 
women  in  this  country.  The  blU  was 
first  introduced  in  the  Senate  2  years 
ago.  It  is  high  time  that  this  eminent- 
ly reasonable  and  highly  worthwhile 
bill  was  enacted  into  law. 

Women  still  face  economic  barriers 
in  a  host  of  Federal  laws  and  regula- 
tions and  in  many  common  practices 
among  employers  and  government 
agencies.  The  Economic  Equity  Act 
would  combat  this  discrimination  in 
several  areas  that  I  would  like  to 
stress. 

First,  it  would  remove  obstacles  to 
employment.  It  would  provide,  for  ex- 
ample, tax  credits  to  employers  who 
hire  displaced  homemakers.  The  tax 
incentive  would  put  inexperienced  but 
trainable  women  to  work  and  thereby 
ease  their  entry  into  the  work  force. 

Second,  the  biU  would  equalize  the 
status  of  women  in  marriage.  Now 
women  are  penalized  if  they  obtain  a 
divorce,  leave  a  Job  to  have  children  or 
simply  live  longer  than  their  hus- 
bands. This  legislation  would  redress 
those  problems.  It  would  rectify  the 
inequities  in  pensions,  insurance  poli- 
cies, and  individual  retirement  ac- 
counts. 

Third,  the  Economic  Ekiulty  Act 
would  strengthen  child  care  benefits 
so  more  women,  especially  single  par- 
ents, can  work  If  they  so  choose.  Far 
too  many  women  must  live  at  the  pov- 
erty level  because  the  high  cost  of  day- 
care prevents  them  from  holding  down 
a  Job.  This  bill  would  alter  Federal 
Income  tax  law  to  treat  a  greater  per- 
centage of  child  care  expenditures  as  a 
necessary  business  expense.  It  would 
also  make  the  day  care  credit  refund- 
able for  those  whose  income  is  so  low 
that  they  lack  a  large  enough  tax  li- 
ability to  use  the  credit. 


Last,  widowed  of  divorced  Foreign 
Service  homonakers  would  receive 
fairer  treatment  under  this  legislation. 
Women  who  had  been  married  to  for- 
eign Service  employees  for  at  least  10 
years  would  have  the  right  to  share  in 
the  benefits  that  accrued  during  the 
marriage. 

Mr.  President,  the  Economic  Equity 
Act  is  a  significant  reform  that  the 
Senate  should  support  because  it  is 
good  social  policy  and  fair.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  endorse  this  legislation. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Bi4r.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  this  bipartisan  effort  to 
enact  a  new  declaration  of  economic 
independence  for  women  in  the  1980's. 
For  too  long  the  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans who  are  women  have  been  forced 
to  accept  second-class  status  and 
second-rate  economic  opportimities  in 
our  society.  These  inequities  exist  for 
women  whether  they  are  young  or  old, 
single,  married  or  divorced,  and 
whether  they  are  employed  In  the 
woiUorce  or  work  at  home. 

The  Economic  Equity  Act  is  a  com- 
prehensive effort  to  instire  that 
women  are  treated  fairly  and  Justly  by 
our  legal  system.  It  is  a  major  advance 
in  our  efforts  to  eliminate  discrimina-' 
tlon  against  women  in  every  aspect  of 
economic  life. 

Women  who  work  continue  to  be  dis- 
proportionately represented  in  low- 
paying,  dead  end  Jobs  which  offer 
little  Job  security  and  little  opportuni- 
ty for  mobility  or  advancement. 

Women  who  choose  to  spend  their 
working  lives  at  home  raising  and 
caring  for  a  family  often  find  their 
labor  unrewarded  because  the  law  does 
not  provide  the  measure  of  protection 
they  deserve. 

The  high  cost  of  child  care  places  an 
intolerable  strain  on  many  families 
and  often  prevents  women  from  enter- 
ing the  work  force. 

The  insurance  system  discriminates 
against  women  by  denying  them  fair 
rates  for  basic  protection  from  finan- 
cialloss. 

The  private  pension  system  makes  it 
too  difficult  for  working  women  to 
qualify  for  pension  benefits,  and  in 
numy  instances,  unfairly  denies  non- 
working  spouses  the  benefits  which 
their  husbands  have  earned. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today  ad- 
dresses each  of  these  problems.  It  rep- 
resents a  truly  comprehensive  effort 
to  provide  millions  of  women  with  an 
equitable  measure  of  economic  securi- 
ty, regardless  of  age,  marital,  or  em- 
ployment status.  And  it  affirms  our 
belief  that,  as  we  carry  on  the  struggle 
to  make  the  equal  rights  amendment  a 
I)art  of  the  Constitution,  we  must  also 
make  a  comprehensive  effort  to  amend 
the  statute  books  to  establish  the  full 
economic  rights  of  women. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  to  Join  my  colleagues  in  the  re- 
introduction  of  the  Economic  Equity 
Act.  Economic  equity  is  a  paramount 


issue  not  only  for  moaun  but  for  the 
men  and  children  whose  lives  are 
strongly  linked  to  theirs. 

Without  economic  equity,  there  can 
be  no  Justice.  Government  policies 
have  been  vital  to  the  progress  we 
have  made  toward  equality  for  women 
and  the  Economic  Equity  Act  is  the 
next  step  in  that  progression.  It  is  nec- 
essary in  updating  outmoded  provi- 
sions of  the  law  as  they  pertain  to 
women. 

It  is  not  possible  for  one  legislative 
measure  to  correct  all  the  ineqiiitiea ' 
and  forms  of  discrimination  women 
encounter.  But,  the  bill  recognizes 
women  do  not  receive  fair  treatment 
under  our  current  pension  laws,  and 
seeks  to  remedy  that. 

The  Economic  Equity  Act  proposes 
changes  so  women  heads  of  house- 
holds are  treated  more  equitably 
under  our  tax  laws. 

Three  million  displaced  homemakers 
without  income,  or  marketable  i«iciii« 
find  hope  through  this  bill  as  it  pro- 
vides a  tax  credit  to  encourage  em- 
ployment of  these  individuals. 

While  in  recent  years,  we  have 
moved  toward  a  greater  reliance  on  in- 
dividual retirement  plans,  there  has 
been  no  adjustment  for  those  women 
who  choose  to  remain  at  home  with  no 
outside  income  and  have  no  way  to 
provide  for  their  own  retirement.  One 
way  the  Economic  Equity  Act  address- 
es this  problem  is  by  allowing  women 
to  establish  their  own  individual  re- 
tirement accounts. 

As  a  nation  we  must  admit  that 
throughout  the  1980's  and  into  the 
1990's,  growing  numbers  of  chUdren 
will  need  chUd  care— care  by  an  adult 
other  than  their  parents  for  some  part 
of  each  day.  Each  year,  more  and  more 
mothers,  especially  those  with  young 
children.  Join  the  labor  force.  The 
need  for  infant  care  is  climbing  stead- 
ily, and  older  children  need  care  after 
school. 

Child  care  demand  is  increasing,  but 
it  is  also  diversifsring.  New  enu>loy- 
ment  patterns  create  a  demand  for 
nontraditional  child  care  provisions. 
Locating  compatible  child  care  facili- 
ties for  families  with  unusual  need- 
such  as  night  shifts— can  be  a  difficult 
task. 

The  Equity  Act  provides  for  a  Feder- 
al grant  program  to  fund  new  or  exist- 
ing child  care  information  and  referral 
clearinghouses.  These  clearinghouses 
will  work  with  families  and  providers 
to  make  the  most  efficient  use  of 
available  resources  by  matching 
supply  with  demand. 

However,  the  clearinghouses  can 
also  generate  information  and  serve  as 
a  data  base  for  docimientation  on 
child  care  supply  and  demand  at  a 
local  level. 

I  have  only  mentioned  some  of  the 
major  provisions  of  this  measure. 
There  are  others  like  the  child  sup- 
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port  enforcement  section  which  is  ex- 
tronely  timely  and  important. 

Mr.  President,  I  ctmimend  Senator 
DuHimnaKR  uod  the  other  original 
sponaors  of  this  blU.  They  have 
worked  tirelessly  in  designing  this  leg- 
islation and  they  should  be  proud  of 
the  final  product 

I  pledge  to  work  with  them  on  striv- 
ing for  enactment  of  the  Economic 
Equity  Act.  That  goal  must  be  at- 
tained. 

By  Mr.  SPECTER: 

8.  889.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  National  Violent  Crime  Program 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  for  fiscal 
year  1984,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Dsrumaorr  of  justicb  rationai.  violkmt 

cmnoE  raoGKAM  authouzatioh  act,  nSCAL 
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Mr.  SPECTER.  B4r.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  offer  a  bill  for  the  authoriza- 
tion of  substantial  funding  to  fight 
violent  crime  in  the  United  States. 
This  bill,  and  an  accompanying  44- 
page  statement,  represents  the  work 
of  my  staff  and  me  over  the  past  2 
years  and  is  based  upon  hearings  in 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  experience 
as  District  Attorney  of  Philadelphia, 
and  the  work  in  1973  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Criminal  Justice 
Standards  and  Goals,  of  which  I  was  a 
member. 

The  essence  of  this  proposal  is  to 
devote  substantial  Federal  funding  to 
the  attack  on  violent  crime.  It  would 
direct  1  percent  of  the  Federal  budget 
for  "domestic  defense"  with  a  goal  of 
cutting  violent  crime  in  this  country 
by  50  percent. 

We  appropriate  additional  billions 
for  necessary  foreign  defense.  But  sta- 
tistics show  that  last  year  murders  in 
the  United  SUtes  claimed  23,000  vic- 
tims, compared  to  zero  for  aU  of  our 
foreign  enemies. 

The  time  has  come  for  a  concerted 
attack  on  violent  crime  in  the  United 
States.  My  judgment  is  that  the 
people  of  this  country  are  prepared  to 
pay  for  an  attack  on  violent  crime  if  it 
is  well-conceived  and  well-executed. 

The  State  of  California  has  become 
well  known  for  being  parsimonious,  as 
the  originators  of  proposition  13  to  cut 
governmental  expenditure.  But  the 
State  of  California  in  a  recent  referen- 
dum t«>proved  substantial  sums  of 
money  in  recognition  of  the  need  for 
funding  more  work  on  the  problem  of 
violent  crime. 

The  proposal  which  is  advanced  here 
today  would  attack  the  problem  of  vio- 
lent crime  on  aU  levels:  to  emphasize 
the  necessity  for  tough  sentencing  by 
trial  Judges,  to  provide  correctional  fa- 
cilities where  there  can  be  realistic  re- 
habilitation efforts  for  adult  offenders 
on  their  first  and  second  offenses  so 
that  we  do  not  turn  out  functional  illi- 
terates without  skills,  who,  not  sur- 


prisingly, return  to  a  life  of  crime,  and, 
where  we  have  career  criminals,  in 
effect,  to  throw  away  the  key  once  we 
have  multiple  offenses  by  the  same  in- 
dividual and  the  prior  convictions  liave 
been  established. 

This  same  program  would  also  l>e  di- 
rected against  the  crime  cycle  of  the 
juvenile  offender,  where  a  juvenile  is  a 
delinquent  at  6  or  7,  a  truant  at  8,  into 
vandalism  at  10,  robbery  at  15,  and 
armed  robbery  and  murder  at  17. 

The  objective  of  this  program,  and  I 
think  its  importance,  would  be  to  cut 
violent  crime  by  50  percent,  primarily 
by  directing  greater  attention  to  the 
career  criminals.  According  to  best  es- 
timates, there  are  approximately 
200,000  career  criminals  in  this  coun- 
try at  the  present  time.  If  we  could 
surely  separate  them  from  society,  I 
think  we  could  actually  reduce  violent 
crime  by  50  percent. 


RATIOIf  AL  PROGRAM  TO  CUT  VIOLSIIT  CRIXK 

The  United  States  now  suffers  foiu- 
times  more  violent  crime,  per  capita, 
than  in  1945  and  20  to  100  times  more 
than  other  industrial  democracies. 
Random  violence  afflicts  1  in  10  Amer- 
ican households  every  year,  serious 
crime.  1  in  every  3.  The  total  loss  to 
our  society  reaches  $100  billion  a  year. 
Domestic  criminals  have  succeeded 
where  foreign  armies  failed:  They 
have  terrorized  not  only  millions  of 
victims,  but  all  Americans,  denying 
our  constitutional  rights  and  our  in- 
alienable birthright  to  the  pursuit  of 
happiness.  According  to  repeated  polls 
of  public  opinion,  Americans  worry 
more  atmut  crime  than  anything 
except  economic  distress.  Not  even  the 
Soviet  threat  is  viewed  as  more  seri- 
ous. 

Most  violent  felonies  are  premeditat- 
ed crimes  for  profit,  committed,  with- 
out passion  or  provocation,  against 
strangers  by  repeat  offenders  whose 
chosen  livelihood  is  to  prey  on  the  vul- 
nerable. Although  an  arrest  is  made  in 
only  1  felony  in  5,  most  of  these  career 
criminals  eventually  are  arrested  re- 
peatedly, even  if  for  only  a  tiny  frac- 
tion of  the  scores  or  hundreds  of  their 
crimes. 

Once  taken  into  our  criminal  Justice 
system,  however,  career  criminals 
often  evade  justice  as  effectively  as 
they  did  arrest  in  other  instances.  Dis- 
missals, delays,  plea  bargains,  judge- 
shopping,  unrealistic  bail,  lenient  sen- 
tencing, early  parole,  crowded  prisons, 
insufficient  job  training,  enforced  idle- 
ness and  many  other  problems  com- 
bine to  nullify  law.  blunt  deterrence 
and  undermine  public  safety.  Usually, 
career  criminals  are  back  to  the  street 
soon,  if  not  immediately.  Even  career 
robbers  sent  to  prison  serve,  on  the  av- 
erage, less  than  4  years.  Many  serve 
only  a  few  months. 

In  short,  as  the  President  has  said, 
the  problem  is  a  breakdown  in  the 
system.  The  solution  is  simply  to  reori- 
ent it:  treat  serious  defendants  serious- 


ly. Since  career  criminals,  though  com- 
prising less  than  10  percent  of  all  per- 
sons arrested  commit  more  than  70 
percent  of  all  offenses,  they  warrant 
our  gre^^st  efforts.  From  investiga- 
tion to  release,  violent  career  criminals 
should  be  singled  out  for  highly  con- 
centrated attention  and  rapid,  realistic 
disposition  by  all  concerned.  That  is 
not  improper  selective  prosecution. 
Just  commonsense,  if  uncommon  prac- 
tice. 

Violent  crime  for  profit  tnily  can  be 
cut  in  half  in  5  years  as  proposed  in 
1973  by  the  National  Commission  on 
Criminal  Justice  Standards  and  Goals. 
What  is  required  is  a  crash  effort  to 
focus  far  greater  resources  far  more 
narrowly  on  correcting  the  specific  de- 
ficiencies in  the  system  tliat  prevent  it 
from  incapacitating  the  truly  danger- 
ous. Ten  years  ago,  the  reduction 
would  have  taken  only  5  years;  now  it 
may  take  10. 

The  program  involves  spending  1 
percent  of  the  Federal  budget  on 
strengthening  domestic  defense 
against  violent  crime  by  increasing 
Federal  manpower  and  improving 
State  criminal  Justice  systems  which 
would  still  handle  over  90  percent  of 
the  violent  crime  caseload.  The  Feder- 
al budget  allocation  for  criminal  Jus- 
tice would  rise  from  $5  to  $13  billion 
out  of  800.  The  $13  billion  comprises  a 
small  fraction  of  the  projected  Penta- 
gon budget  of  $300  billion  for  the 
same  years.  Indeed,  an  Increase  of  $8 
billion  compares  with  the  addition  in 
1982  alone  of  $50  billion  for  defense. 

Cutting  serious  crime  in  half  would 
cut  the  annual  cost  of  crime  in  half, 
saving  $50  billion.  Adding  a  few  billion 
per  year  would  not  only  save  $50  bil- 
lion per  year,  but  would  also  make  the 
other  99  percent  of  the  Federal  budget 
buy  billions  more  value.  In  short,  the 
program,  while  it  requires  modest  in- 
vestment up  front,  would  more  than 
pay  for  itself  within  a  few  years.  More- 
over, it  can  be  phased  in  gradually  as 
revenues  automatically  rise  as  the 
economy  recovers. 

The  issue  is  not  whether  our  country 
can  find  and  afford  the  funds  but 
whether  we  now  know  enough  about 
preventing  violent  career  crime  to  pin- 
point the  new  expenditures  like  laser 
beams  rather  than,  as  in  the  past,  dis- 
perse them  like  a  light  bulb  and 
whether  doing  so  would,  in  fact, 
produce  so  large  a  reduction.  The 
answer,  in  a  word,  is  "yes".  The  at- 
tached chart  shows  in  a  page  how  this 
goal  can  be  accomplished. 

Really,  the  country  cannot  afford 
not  to  imdertake  this  program. 

The  full  cost  of  crime  Is  incalculable. 
Property  damage  just  from  reported 
robberies  and  burglaries  amounts  to  $5 
billion  annually.  Unreported  losses 
may  well  equal  that  figure.  Losses 
from  all  crime  reach  tens  of  billions  of 
dollars. 


Applying  the  legal  concept  of  pain 
and  suffering  and  psychological  dis- 
tress, which  are  measurable  and  com- 
pensable damages  under  U.S.  law. 
crime  victims  probably  sustain  an  ad- 
dlUonal  loss  of  $100  billion. 

The  full  psychological  impact,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  quantified  because  it  is 
suffered  not  by  actual  victims,  but  by 
potential  victims— all  of  us: 

What  dollar  amount  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  fright  Americans  experi- 
ence when  they  hear  an  unexpected 
noise  at  3  aaxL  wondering  if  a  burglar 
is  in  the  house? 

What  dollar  amount  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  fear  women  experience  as 
they  walk  home  at  night  and  a  sudden 
movement  toward  them  suggests  a 
rape  or  assault  or  worse? 

What  losses  are  sustained  when  busi- 
ness opportunities  are  Ignored  l>ecause 
of  the  risk  of  crime? 

What  dollar  amount  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  cancellations  and  reschedul- 
ings to  avoid  events  which  conclude 
after  dark? 

Conservatively,  the  economically 
measurable  cost  of  crime  in  this  coun- 
try approximates  $100  billion  and  the 
total  cost,  including  the  psychological 
effect  on  the  entire  population, 
reaches  $500  billion. 

Adding  to  the  anguish  alMve  the  es- 
timated doUar  loss,  crime  is  an  inten- 
tional act  imlike  damages  resulting 
from  accidents  or  natiu^  disasters 
beyond  man's  control.  Compounding 
the  agony,  much  crime  is  prevent- 
able—if only  the  murderer  had  not 
l>een  paroled,  the  roblier  had  not  been 
placed  on  prolKition,  the  burglar  had 
not  been  acquitted  because  the  police- 
man erroneously  filled  out  a  search 
warrant,  or  the  rapist  had  not  been  on 
bail  for  6  months,  without  being  tried. 

Government  at  all  levels— Federal, 
State,  and  local— now  spends  $25  bil- 
lion on  crime  control  covering  police, 
prosecutors,  defenders,  courts,  prision, 
and  parole. 

This  program  proposes  an  increased 
expenditure  of  $8  billion  per  year,  con- 
stituting 1  percent  of  the  Federal 
budget  with  the  realistic  prospect  of 
reducing  violent  crime  by  50  percent. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  document  entitled:  "Na- 
tional Program  to  Cut  Violent  Crime," 
consisting  of  some  44  pages,  l>e  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  execu- 
tive siunmary  was  ordered  to  l>e  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Ezxcunvi  SmofART:  Natiohal  Program  to 
Cot  Violdtt  Crimx 
The  United  States  now  suffers  four  times 
more  violent  crime  than  in  1945  and  20  to 
100  times  more  than  other  industrial  democ- 
radea.  Random  violence  afflicts  1  in  10 
American   households  every  year,  serious 


crime,  1  in  every  3.  The  total  loss  to  our  so- 
ciety reaches  $100  billion  a  year. 

Domestic  criminals  have  succeeded  where 
foreign  armies  fafled:  They  have  terrorized 
not  only  the  millions  victimized,  but  all 
Americans,  denying  our  Constitutional 
rights  and  our  Inalienable  birthright  to  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.  According  to  repeated 
polls  of  public  opinion,  Americans  worry 
more  about  crime  than  anything  other  than 
economic  distress.  Not  even  the  Soviet 
threat  is  viewed  as  more  serious. 

Most  violent  felonies  are  premeditated 
crimes  for  profit,  committed,  without  pas- 
sion or  provocation,  ag^nst  strangers  by 
repeat  offenders  whose  chosen  livelihood  is 
to  prey  on  persons  who  appear  vulnerable. 
Although  an  arrest  is  made  in  only  1  felony 
in  5,  most  of  these  "career  criminals"  are  ul- 
timately arrested  repeatedly,  even  If  for 
only  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  scores  or  hun- 
dreds of  crimes  they  commit.  Once  talcen 
into  our  criminal  Justice  system,  however, 
they  often  evade  Justice  as  effectively  as 
they  did  arrest  in  other  cases.  Dismissals, 
delays,  plea  bargains.  Judge-shopping,  unre- 
alistic ball,  lenient  sentencing,  early  parole, 
crowded  prisons,  lack  of  job  training,  idle- 
ness and  many  other  problems  all  help  nul- 
lify laws,  blunt  deterrence  and  undermine 
public  safety.  Usually,  the  career  criminals 
are  back  on  the  street  soon,  if  no  immediate- 
ly. Even  career  robbers  who  are  sent  to 
prison  serve,  on  the  average,  less  than  four 
years.  Bfany  serve  only  a  few  months. 

In  short,  as  the  President  has  said,  the 
problem  is  a  "breakdown"  In  the  system. 
The  solution  is  simply  to  reorient  it;  treat 
serious  defendants  seriously.  Since  career 
criminals,  though  comprising  less  than  10 
percent  of  all  arrested  commit  more  than  70 
percent  of  all  offenses,  they  warrant  our 
greatest  efforts.  From  investigation  to  re- 
lease, violent  career  criminals  should  lie  sin- 
gled out  for  highly  concentrated  attention 
and  rapid,  realistic  disposition  by  all  con- 
cerned. That  is  not  improper  "selective  pros- 
ecution." just  common  sense,  if  uncommon 
practice. 

Violent  crime  for  profit  truly  can  be  cut  in 
half  in  five  years  as  proposed  in  1973  by  the 
National  Commission  on  Criminal  Justice 
Standards  and  Goals.  What  Is  required  is  a 
crash  effort  to  focus  far  greater  resources 
far  more  narrowly  or  correcting  the  specific 
deficiencies  in  the  system  that  prevent  it 
from  incapacitating  the  truly  dangerous. 

The  program  proposes  spending  1  percent 
of  the  federal  budget  on  strengthening  "do- 
mestic defense"  against  violent  crime  by  in- 
creasing federal  manpower  and  improving 
state  criminal  Justice  systems  which  would 
still  handle  90  percent  of  the  violent  crime 
caseload.  The  budget  allocation  for  criminal 
Justice  would  rise  from  $5  to  $13  billion  (out 
of  800).  The  $13  billion  comprises  a  small 
fraction  of  the  projected  Pentagon  budget 
of  $300  billion  for  the  same  years.  Indeed, 
an  increase  of  $8  billion  over  a  period  of 
years  compares  with  the  addition  in  1982 
alone  of  $50  billion  for  defense. 

Cutting  serious  crime  in  half  would  cut 
the  annual  cost  of  crime  in  half,  saving  $50 
billion.  Adding  a  few  billion  per  year  would 
not  only  save  $50  billion  per  year,  but  would 
also  make  the  other  99  percent  of  the  feder- 
al budget  buy  billions  more  value.  In  short, 
the  program,  which  requires  modest  invest- 


ment "up  front,"  would  more  than  pay  for 
itself  within  a  few  years. 

The  most  serious  difficulty  is  not  whether 
our  country  can  find  and  afford  the  funta. 
but  whether  we  now  know  enough  about 
preventing  violent  career  crime  to  pinpoint 
the  new  expenditures  like  laser  beams 
rather  than,  as  In  the  past,  dlaperM  tbem 
like  a  light  bulb  and  whether  doing  so 
would,  in  fact,  produce  so  large  a  reduetltHi. 
The  answer,  in  a  word,  is  "Yea".  The  at- 
tached chart  shows  in  a  page  how  this  goal 
can  be  aooMnplished. 

Really,  the  country  cannot  afford  not  to 
undertake  this  program. 

The  full  cost  of  crime  is  incalculable. 
Property  damage  Just  from  reported  robber- 
ies and  burglaries  amounts  to  $5  billion  an- 
nually. The  unreported  losses  may  well 
equal  that  figure. 

Applying  the  legal  concept  of  pain  and 
suffering  and  psychological  distress,  which 
are  measurable  and  compensable  damages 
imder  U.S.  law,  crime  victims  probably  sus- 
tain an  additional  $100  billion. 

The  full  psychological  impact,  however, 
cannot  be  quantified;  because  It  is  suffered 
not  by  actual  victims,  but  by  potential  vic- 
tims— all  of  us: 

What  dollar  amount  can  be  attributed  to 
the  fright  Americans  experience  when  they 
hear  an  unexpected  noise  at  3:00  ajn.  won- 
dering if  a  burglar  is  in  the  house? 

What  dollar  amount  can  be  attributed  to 
the  fear  women  experience  as  they  walk 
home  at  night  and  a  sudden  movement 
toward  them  suggests  a  rape  or  assault  or 
worse? 

What  losses  are  sustained  when  business 
opportunities  are  ignored  because  of  the 
risk  of  crime? 

What  dollar  amount  can  be  attributed  to 
cancellations  and  reschedulings  to  avoid 
events  which  conclude  alter  dark? 

Conservatively,  the  economically  measura- 
ble cost  of  crime  In  this  country  approxi- 
mates $100  billion  >  and  the  total  cost,  in- 
cluding the  psychological  effect  on  the 
entire  population,  reaches  $500  billion. 

Adding  to  the  anguish  above  the  estimat- 
ed dollar  loss,  crime  is  an  intentional  act 
unlike  damages  resulting  from  accidents  or 
natural  disasters  beyond  man's  controL 
Compounding  the  agony,  much  crime  is  pre- 
ventable—if only  the  murderer  had  not  been 
paroled,  the  robber  had  not  been  placed  on 
probation,  the  burglar  had  not  been  acquit- 
ted because  the  policeman  erroneously  filled 
out  a  search  warrant,  or  the  rapist  had  not 
been  on  bail  for  6  months,  without  being 
triedl 

Government  at  all  levels— Federal,  state 
and  local— now  spends  $25  billion  on  crime 
control  covering  police,  prosecutors,  defend- 
ers, courts,  prison  and  parole. 

This  program  proposes  an  iiun-eased  ex- 
penditure of  $8  billion  per  year,  constituting 
1  percent  of  the  Federal  budget  with  the  re- 
alistic prospect  of  reducing  violent  crime  by 
50  percent. 


■  The  figure  tlOO  billion  Is  based  on  calculaUons 
by  Dr.  Mark  Cannon,  administrative  aide  to  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States.  Based  on  flcures 
supplied  by  the  National  InsUtute  of  Justice,  this 
total  has  been  caused  by  Or.  Caonon  In  varloua 
speeches  and  arUdes. 
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A  RsALunc  Pkooham  To  Rsduci  Viouht 

CUUBT  SOPBtCKHT 
I.  IimODIICTIOIl 

Nearly  ten  yean  ago,  after  a  decade  of  In- 
oeaalDS  crime  and  violence,  the  National 
Commlaalon  on  Criminal  Justice  Standards 
and  Ooals  recommended  steps  for  reducing 
violent  crime  In  America  by  50  percent.  Un- 
fortunately, many  of  its  key  recommenda- 
tlom,  such  as  abolition  of  plea-bargaining, 
were  never  implemented.  Now,  after  an- 
other decade  of  escalating  street  crime. 


Americans  are  still  waiting  for  the  "crime 
control"  and  "safe  streets"  promised  by 
Congress  in  a  1968  statute.  In  fact,  the 
streets  have  gotten  even  more  dangerous 
and  crime  more  out  of  control. 

Instead  of  being  decreased  50  percent,  as 
the  Commission  urged  In  1973,  violent  crime 
increased  100  percent.  Just  since  1978,  the 
violent  crime  rate  has  increased  30  percent. 
America's  serious  crime  rate  has  risen  200 
percent  since  1960  and  400  percent  since 
World  War  11.  Tear  In  and  year  out,  in- 


creases  in  the  crime  rate  exceeded  increases 
in  Inflation.  And.  crime  costs  citizens  even 
more  than  inflation  and  hurts  them  even 
worse. 

Not  only  has  crime  continually  increased 
for  decades,  but  it  is  vastly  worse  in  America 
than  in  any  comparable  country.  The 
United  States  suffers  much  more  crime  per 
person  than  other  industrial  democracies— 
20  times  more  than  E^land  and  100  times 
more  than  Japan. 


Our  crliiie  wave  has  grown  ao  powerful 
that  now  It  ia  deatroylnc  whole  neighbor- 
hoodi.  bankrupting  builneeNS,  ahHwHwy 
tax  revenuea.  subvotlnc  aehooli  and  tenor- 
Wngaenlor  dtlaena.  The  only  bigger  inob- 
lera  in  America  today  ia  unemployment.  XJn- 
employment  has  numerous  ramcg  aa  many 
people  realiw;  but  few  reallie  that  erinie  Is 
one  of  them.  In  fact,  crime  Is  dted  by  bust- 
neaea  as  the  moat  oonuoon  cauae  for  cloa- 
inga— not  tazea.  not  government  regulation, 
not  foreign  oompetitian.  but  crtane. 

Nor  Is  violent  crime  a  disaster  limited.  like 
a  tornado,  to  some  narrow  swath.  Once  the 
scourge  mainly  of  Inner  dty  slums,  it  now 
reaches  everywhere— dtiea.  suburbs,  towns 
and  rural  areas;  Its  devastating  Impact  hurts 
people  at  all  economic  levels:  it  condemns 
all  Americans  to  living  in  fear.  One  in  every 
three  American  households  suffers  from 
crime  each  year.  No  epidemic  disease  or  nat- 
ural disaster  has  ever  ravaged  so  many 
Americans.  Nor.  in  the  past  decade,  has  war. 
More  Americans  are  killed  each  year  by 
criminals  than  by  enemy  soldiers.  As  one 
witness  wryly  noted  In  a  hearing  before  a 
Judiciary  Subcommittee,  the  "score  is: 
Americans  killed  by  Russians-O;  Americans 
kiUed  by  criminals— 23,000  every  year." 

The  psychological  harm  from  our  crime 
epidemic  is  immeasurable;  the  economic 
harm  is  not.  More  economic  loss  results 
from  crime  than  from  all  natural  disasters 
and  disease  epidemics  put  together.  Each 
year,  crime  costs  Americans  an  astonishing 
125  billion  dollars.  Property  stolen  Just  in 
burglaries  accounts  for  $4  billion.  The  total 
price  of  crime,  however,  is  paid  not  Just  by 
the  hapless  victims,  but  by  all  of  us— in  the 
form  of  higher  prices,  higher  insurance 
rates  and  higher  taxes. 

Our  national  tolerance  for  the  intolerable 
dismays  America's  allies  and  convinces  crit- 
ics that  we  are  a  stupid,  suicidal,  "sick"  soci- 
ety. Tolerating  crime  breeds  disrespect  for 
law.  Allowing  so  many  to  become  actual  vic- 
tims and  everyone  else  to  become  potential 
victims  threatens  to  sabotage  the  social 
compact  When  the  law  abiding  see  the  law- 
less getting  away  with  it,  and  sometimes  get- 
ting rich,  too,  what  happens  to  their  own 
willingness  to  serve  in  the  military,  support 
their  community,  assist  their  schools,  and 
pay  their  taxes?  Crime  threatens  not  only 
the  safety  of  individuals,  but  the  security  of 
society.  Yet,  we  still  have  not  resolved  to 
reduce  it! 

Eliminating  crime  must  await  Utopia,  but 
reducing  violent  crime  cannot  wait  any 
longer.  Strangely,  we  rarely  even  talk  any- 
more about  "reducing"  crime.  We  talk, 
sometimes,  about  "crime  control".  That 
mei-ely  means  stopping  further  increases! 
That  concedes  defeat!  We  talk,  often,  about 
the  "causes  of  crime",  as  a  mystery  which, 
once  understood,  would  magically  end  our 
national  nightmare  of  random,  anonymous 
criminal  violence— the  muggings  and  mur- 
ders, the  rapes  and  robberies,  the  break-ins 
and  burglaries. 

We  are,  I  suspect,  resigned  to  this  much 
crime  because  we  have  come  to  believe  that 
we  have  no  alternative.  This  conclusion  has 
been  corroborated  each  year  by  relentlessly 
rising  crime  rates. 

Some  social  commentators  argue  that  we 
caimot  begin  reducing  crime  until  we  finish 
eliminating  proverty.  Others  urge  minor  ad- 
justments in  the  criminal  process  as  if  it 
were  an  end  in  itself.  They  imply  that  fur- 
ther refinements  in  what  is  already  by  far 
the  most  complex,  costly  and  cumbersome 
Justice  system  in  the  world  will  somehow 
reduce  crime.  Still  others  minimize  the  role 
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of  the  Judlelal  proce»,  arguing  that  decraaa- 
Ing  the  number  of  offenses  requires  Inoeaa- 
Ing  the  number  of  poUoemen.  Almost  no  one 
anymore  believes  that  hardened  criminals 
can  be  rehabilitated  at  wOl  by  oonectlonal 
programa.  For  humanitarian  reaaons,  iHlaon 
reform  Is  stOl  championed  by  concerned 
persons.  But.  few  believe  that  reducing 
prison  overcrowding  will  reduce  recidivism. 

Our  criminal  Justice  system  exists  primari- 
ly to  secure  safety  for  citizens— In  oiu- 
streets.  schools  and  homes.  It  must  be  fair, 
but  also  effective.  Judged  by  lU  results,  our 
system  Is  failing.  As  President  Reagan  said, 
our  criminal  Justice  syston  has  suffered  a 
"breakdown".  Actually,  the  breakdown  is  in 
the  state  courts,  which  have  been  over- 
whelmed by  the  volume  of  cases.  State  en- 
f oroemoit  efforts  need  federal  help. 

Combatting  violent  crime  has  traditional- 
ly been,  and  I  believe  should  remain,  pri- 
marily a  local  responsibility.  Primarily,  but 
not  exclusively.  Indeed,  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  makes  clear  that  crime 
control  is  also  a  federal  responsibility.  It  ob- 
ligates our  national  government  to  secure 
"the  general  welfare",  and  the  Executive 
"to  see  that  the  laws  are  faithfully  execut- 
ed." In  taking  their  oaths  of  office,  federal 
officials  swear  to  defend  the  Constitution 
and  the  country  from  "aU  enemies,  foreign 
and  domestic."  And  violent  criminals  are 
our  most  harmful  domestic  enemies. 

More  protection  from  crime  means  more 
resources.  Our  Chief  Justice  asserts  that 
"domestic  defense"  is  no  less  urgent  than 
national  defense.  I  t>elieve  the  Justice  De- 
partment needs  suificient  resources  as 
much  as  the  Pentagon.  Yet,  we  spent  more 
than  35  percent  of  our  federal  budget  on  na- 
tional defense,  and  less  than  one-half  of  1 
percent  on  domestic  defense.  Recentiy,  we 
have— I  think  properly— increased  the  de- 
fense budget  sharply,  even  after  accounting 
for  inflation,  to  compensate  for  years  of  ne- 
glect. But,  we  have  neglected  to  raise  our 
Justice  budget  enough  to  offset  inflation. 
Pew  Americans  realize  that  since  1976,  while 
the  number  of  soldiers  increased,  the 
number  of  FBI  agents  decreased. 
Other  ironies  abound  In  this  comparison. 
For  years,  we  heard  of  the  "missile  gap", 
but  not  of  the  "sentencing  gap".  Legisla- 
tures make  robbery  a  crime  punishable  by 
10  U  20  years  Imprisonment,  but  many 
courts  regularly  give  first  time  robbers  pro- 
bation or  short  Jail  sentences;  even  repeat- 
ers, on  the  average,  serve  less  than  four 
yean. 

We  worry,  properly,  about  foreign  adver- 
saries having  "a  definite  margin  of  superior- 
ity" in  strategic  arms.  What  about  the  "infe- 
riority" of  the  law  abiding  citizen  to  the 
career  criminal?  The  criminal  goes  about 
freely;  the  citizen  changes  his  lifestyle.  Or 
the  "inferiority"  of  the  manpower  and 
equipment— planes,  boats  radios— of  the 
drug  enforcers,  compared  to  the  drug  traf- 
ficken. 

We  are  concerned,  correctly,  that  imbal- 
ance in  military  forces  has  opened  a 
"window  of  vulnerability."  With  three  mil- 
lion burglaries  a  year  in  our  country,  one 
for  every  14  American  households,  another 
"window  of  vulnerability"  we  need  to  be 
concerned  about  is  every  window  in  our 
homes. 

We  believe  instinctively  in  deterrence 
against  the  Soviete.  We  take  it  on  faith  that 
potential  adveraries  are  deterred  by  the 
threat  of  retaliation.  Yet,  we  lack  faith  that 
criminals  too  can  be  deterred.  Instead,  some 
scholan  demand  massive  empirical  proof  of 
this  obvious  fact.  Some  then  declare  the  evi- 
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denoe  unreliable  and  the  resutts  inoonelu- 
sive.  Always,  however,  they  recommend  fur- 
ther research.  More  studies  an  not  needed, 
more  action  la. 

In  the  past  IS  yean,  we  have  created  five 
national  oommlasfcms  to  make  reconunenda- 
tions  OD  combatting  crime  and  vlolenee.  and 
spent  more  than  $7  bOUan  on  federal  finan- 
cial assistance.  The  money,  by  and  laige. 
was  not  wisely  spent  The  recommendatlatiB. 
were,  by  and  huge,  ignored.  Now  we  an 
doing  it  once  again. 

The  report  of  the  most  recent  commission, 
the  Attorney  General's  Violent  Crime  Task 
Force,  was  presented  well  over  a  year  ago— 
on  August  17. 1981.  It  contained  64  principal 
recommendations  and  scores  of  subsidiary 
ones  on  actions  the  federal  government 
should  take.  Most  would  entail  increased  ex- 
penditures; nearly  aU  of  these  have  been  si- 
lentiy  shunned.  While  indiscriminate  spend- 
ing would  produce  as  lltUe  progress  as  in 
the  past,  these  recommendations  an  practi- 
cal, proven  and  cost-effective.  Their  vigor- 
ous implementation  is  needed  despoately. 
The  required  actions  an  affordable.  In  fact 
what  we  cannot  afford  is  inacti«L 

The  total  cost  of  implementing  these  and 
other  necessary  steps  would  be  $8  billion  a 
year.  If  our  country  can  afford  to  Incnaae 
defense  spending  by  mon  than  $50  billicm 
this  year  alone,  we  can  certidnly  afford  Vk  of 
that  increase  to  reduce  violent  crime. 

I  spend  fifteen  yean  in  law  enforcement 
served  two  terms  as  District  Attorney  of 
Philadelphia  and  was  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Criminal  Justice 
Standards  and  Goals.  From  my  personal  ex- 
perience, I  am  convinced  that  a  practical 
program  for  this  price  can,  in  fact,  cut  vio- 
lent crime  in  this  country  in  half  in  five 
yean. 

The  basic  outlines  of  the  program  can  be 
found  in  the  nports  of  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Criminal  Justice  Standards  and 
Goals:  eliminate  plea  bargaining,  concen- 
trate on  career  criminals,  make  punishment 
swift,  sure  and  sufficient,  assure  st>eedy 
trials  and  appeals,  teach  short-term  prison- 
en  marketable  Job  skills,  incarcerate  unre- 
habilltatable  repeat  violent  felons  for 
lengthy  periods.  On  specifics,  some  of  the 
necessary  actions  were  set  forth  in  the  Vio- 
lent Crime  Task  Force  Report— reform  bail 
laws  for  dangerous  offendere,  eliminate 
early  release  on  parole,  and.  most  impor- 
tantly, increase  federal  law  enforcement 
prosecutive,  and  correctional  personnel  and 
facilities,  and  provide  the  states  with  the  fi- 
nancial assistance  they  need  to  curtaU 
crime. 

The  rest  of  the  actions  needed  are  set 
forth  in  my  Program  for  Violent  Crime. 

In  truth,  we  have  as  much  know-how  for 
crime  curtailment  as  for  national  defense  or 
space  exploration.  We  can  find  the  funds. 
We  lack  only  the  wllL 

II.  THX  PROGKAII 

It  Is  a  program,  not  Just  a  set  of  goals  and 
guidelines.  In  essence,  it  targets  specific 
"program  activities"  in  the  federal  budget 
for  increases  that  will  reduce  crime. 

l.F^»^itlvet 
There  were  more  than  40.000  violent 
crime  fugitives  whom  the  federal  govern- 
ment was  responsible  for  locating  and  ap- 
prehending as  of  1981.  In  all,  there  were 
180,000  fugitives  being  sought,  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  non-violent  offenden  being 
drug  trafficken.  The  vast  majority  have 
fled  from  local  authorities.  They  an  a  fed- 
eral responsibility  because  they  an  thought 
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to  have  fled  acraa  aUte  lines.  Pedenl  war- 
rants ham  been  issued  (or  their  srrest.  Fed- 
end  agents  must  And  them. 

TlM  Mf*'*'*  Serrioe  is  the  principal  fed- 
eral agency  responsible  for  flnding  them.  It 
Is  a  most  dlffknilt  investigative  task  since  by 
definition  fugitives  are  spedfleally  trying  to 
avoid  being  found  and  therefore  avoid 
fonner  homes,  worti  places  and  friends. 
They  often  have  many  months  "head  start" 
on  the  Mtit-»'»'«  who  seldom  receive  produc- 
tive investigative  leads  when  they  receive 
the  warrants.  Despite  these  difficulties,  be- 
cause of  other  essential  duties  and  insuffi- 
cient manpower,  the  Mamhalit  Service  U 
able  to  devote  only  400  employees  to  crimi- 
nal fugitive  warrants  in  the  entire  country. 
Nor  are  all  of  them  Deputy  Marshals.  Some 
are  clerks  and  other  support  personnel. 

As  a  result,  only  a  small  fraction  of  these 
violent  and  dnig  fugitive  cases  can  be  active- 
ly investigated  on  an  on-going  basis.  In  most 
cases,  the  warrant  is  merely  kept  on  file 
should  the  person  be  arrested  again.  Para- 
doxically, if  they  are  later  arrested  for  a  se- 
rious crime,  execution  of  the  warrant  will  be 
both  too  late— since  the  further  offense  will 
already  have  been  committed— and  unneces- 
sary—since the  new  offense  Itself  will  prob- 
ably lead  to  incarceration. 

The  M«r»h*iii'  fugitive  manpower  should 
be  at  least  doubled  over  the  next  two  and  a 
half  years  and  redoubled  by  the  end  of  five 
years.  The  cost  of  increasing  the  warrant 
manpower  from  400  to  1600  would  be  about 
tao  million  per  year. 

The  result  would  be  to  prevent  tens  of 
thousands  of  violent  felonies.  The  program 
would  result  in  far  faster  apprehensions  ss 
well  as  ap(>rehensl<His  of  many  fugitives  who 
otherwise  would  never  be  found  at  all.  Meet 
of  these  offenders  are  recidivists  who  fled 
precisely  because  they  feared  long  Jail  sen- 
tences, liany  are  true  "career  criminals"— 
offenders  who  commit  scores  or  even  hun- 
dreds of  offenses  each  year.  Some  average  a 
felony  a  day.  Apprehending  Just  one  such 
violent  fugitive  a  year  earlier,  would  thus 
prevent  more  than  300  serious  crimes,  save 
300  people  from  being  victims,  avoid  many 
thousands  or  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  in 
losses.  Each  such  arrest  would  measurably 
reduce  violent  crime. 

At  present,  the  Marshals  receive  twice  as 
fw^ny  warrants  as  they  can  serve  each  year 
and  now  have  a  backlog  of  about  40.000  war- 
rants. They  receive  63.000  warrants  of  the 
total  of  about  77.000  issued  each  year.  They 
serve  about  40  percent.  The  warrant  pro- 
gram consumes  about  $18  million  per  year. 
Raising  the  Investment  to  tOO  million  would 
double  and  redouble  the  manpower  and  in- 
crease the  clearance  rate  from  40  percent  to 
M  percent,  eliminate  the  backlog,  allow  the 
Manhals  to  stay  current  and  enable  them 
to  catch  more  major  fugitives. 

Proportional  increases  in  the  fugitive  per- 
aoonel  of:  the  FBI:  (3)  DEA:  and  (3)  all  the 
other  agencies  would  also  be  required,  cost- 
ing $130  million  a  year.  These  Increases  are 
impnrtant  too.  for  often  the  agency  that 
originally  investigated  the  fugitive  from  fed- 
eral court  will  be  best  equipped  to  find  him. 
Thus,  when  a  federal  drug  defendant  Jumps 
baO  before  trial,  the  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration, which  is  the  responsible 
agency,  is  best  prepared  to  succeed.  (The 
M«>.K«i«  are  responsible  after  trial,  regard- 
lea  of  offense.)  The  same  reasoning  applies 
to  the  FBI  for  bank  robbers,  terrorists  and 
organised  crime  goons  and  other  agencies 
for  other  off enden. 

The  FBI  currently  devotes  about  300  posi- 
tioos  and  $14  million  to  fugitive  work  and 
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has  primary  responsibility  for  about  3500 
federal  violent  crime  warrants.  The  clear- 
ance rate  is  40  percent.  Therefore,  $00  mil- 
lion would  be  added  to  iU  fugitive  program, 
allowing  a  doubling  of  manpower  in  3% 
yean  and  a  redoubling  in  5  years.  DEA 
would  receive  $40  million.  The  balance  of 
$30  million  would  be  divided  among  ATF. 
Customs,  IRS,  Secret  Service,  et  al. 

2.  The  FBI  bank  wbberv  program 
Another  manpower  Increase  which  would 
surely  be  cost-effective  against  violent  of- 
fenders would  be  in  the  FBI  Personal 
Crimes  Program.  The  major  offense  In  this 
program  Is  bank  robbery.  WhUe  every  bank 
robbery  is  a  federal  felony  and  nearly  all 
bank  robberies  were  once  investigated  en- 
tirely by  the  FBI,  today  the  majority  of 
these  cases  are  turned  over  to  local  police 
and  prosecutors  shortly  after  an  Initial  FBI 
response  team  rushes  to  the  scene  of  the 
robbery.  Many  of  these  transfers  are  Justi- 
fied. For  example,  where  a  sole,  unarmed 
robber  is  caught  in  the  bank  or  trying  to 
escape,  the  nationwide  capabilities  and  ex- 
pertise of  the  FBI  are  hardly  needed.  How- 
ever, insufficient  manpower  In  the  FBI  re- 
quires transfer  of  many  cases  In  which  ap- 
prehension by  FBI  would  be  more  likely  and 
faster. 

Moreover,  federal  prosecutions  are  far 
faster  and  federal  sentences  far  longer  than 
in  most  urban  state  courts.  Federal  robbery 
trials  are  nearly  always  held  within  two 
months  of  indictment,  whereas  in  many 
state  courts  such  cases  remain  untried  »-»- 
13  months  after  indictment.  State  robbery 
sentences  (aU  types)  actually  served  aver- 
aged less  than  four  years,  even  for  offenders 
with  prior  convictions.  Federal  sentences 
Imposed  on  bank  robbers  average  more  than 
13  years.  Therefore,  federal  handling  vastly 
reduces  the  chances  for  the  bank  robber  to 
escm>e  arrest  or  to  continue  to  commit  vio- 
lent felonies  before  trial  or  upon  early  re- 
lease from  prison.  Nor  do  bank  robberies 
constitute  an  immanageable  burden  since 
there  are  about  9000  per  year  in  the  entire 
country.  They  represent  a  small,  stable  and 
clearly  defined  sulxategory  of  all  robberies, 
comprising  well  under  2  percent.  At  present, 
the  FBI  handles  less  than  4,000.  making  ar- 
rests in  about  3,000  cases. 

The  FBI  manpower  allocated  to  the  Per- 
sonal Crimes  (bank  robbery)  Program  has 
been  greatly  reduced  in  recent  years  and 
now  stands  at  about  1000  and  $45  million. 
Meanwhile,  bank  robberies  rose  70  percent 
since  1977.  Thus,  FBI  now  handles  a  smaller 
percentage  of  the  cases  that  need  FBI  han- 
dling. In  order  to  handle  all  the  bank  rob- 
beries that  can  be  better  handled  at  the  fed- 
eral level,  the  FBI's  allocation  to  this  pro- 
gram should  be  doubled  and  redoubled  over 
the  next  five  years.  The  cost  would  be  about 
$300  million  per  year.  The  FBI  could  then 
handle  6-7000 


3.  The  commercUU  robbery  proffram 
Under  the  Hobbs  Act,  any  robbery  that 
"interferes  with"  or  "in  any  degree  affects 
intersUte  commerce"  is  a  federal  felony. 
The  policy  of  the  Justice  Department,  how- 
ever, has  been  not  to  prosecute  such  robber- 
ies, except  in  rare  cases  involving  "wide- 
ranging  schemes"  or  "organised  crime" 
groups.  The  sUtute  itself  contains  no  such 
restrictions.  Nor  does  it  require  that  a  fire- 
arm was  used,  that  the  perpetrators  abused 
the  instrumentalities  of  interstate  com- 
merce such  as  the  malls  or  that  they  trav- 
elled In  interstate  commerce  in  connection 
with  the  robbery.  In  fact,  court  opinions  on 
the  coverage  of  the  Hobbs  Act  have  made 


plain  that  the  Act  anilles  even  to  "local" 
robberies  where  the  effect  on  interstate 
commeroe  is  "indirect"  and  "minimal".  Indi- 
rect ef  f  ecu  have  been  found  whenever  the 
taking  (tepleted  the  inventory  or  aasets  of  a 
buslneas  which  buys  goods  in  interstate 
commerce.  There  is  UtUe  doubt  therefore, 
that  the  Hobbs  Act  appllea  to  virtually 
every  robbery  of  a  store,  business  office,  fac- 
tory, restaurant,  hotel  or  other  place  of 
public  accommodation. 

Despite  this  broad  sUtute  that  potentially 
could  result  in  many  thousands  of  federal 
robbery  prosecutions  (in  addition  to  those 
for  bank  robbery),  in  fact  fewer  than  M 
cases  a  year  are  brought  for  these  "commer- 
cial robberies"  In  the  entire  coimtry.  The 
lack  of  resources  and  the  declination  policy 
have  virtually  nullified  this  Congressional 
enactment. 

The  Justification  has  been  that  commer- 
cial robberies  are  adequately  handled  In  the 
state  system.  Yet,  it  is  indisputable  that  in 
many  cities,  the  backlogs  in  state  court  com- 
bined with  plea-bargaining  result  in  short 
"misdemeanor"  sentences,  if  not  probation, 
for  these  serious  felonies.  Robbery,  after  all. 
is  one  of  the  five  violent  felonies  historically 
regarded  as  so  serious  as  to  warrant  applica- 
tion of  the  "felony  murder  rule"  whereby  a 
killing  in  the  course  of  such  a  felony  is  au- 
tomatidOly  first  degree  murder,  even  where 
the  felon(8)  originally  had  no  plan  or  Intent 
to  kill. 

Although  recent  Congresses  have  consid- 
ered bills  to  make  it  a  federal  offense  to  rob 
a  pharmacy,  no  efforts  have  been  made  to 
compel,  encourage  or  enable  the  Attorney 
(General  to  enforce  the  Hobbs  Act  and  use  it 
in  such  cases.  Two  strong  arguments  in 
favor  of  the  pharmacy  bill  were  that  very 
often  the  perpetrators  are  narcotics  addicts 
and  carry  firearms.  Thus,  pharmacy  robber- 
ies tend  to  be  rather  aggravated  and  danger- 
ous and  to  Involve  serious  offenders  with 
narcotics  habits  and  long  criminal  records. 
Pharmacy  robberies  thus  share  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  bank  robberies  that 
helped  make  the  latter  appropriate  for  fed- 
eral action.  Many  robberies  of  business  of- 
fices, hotels  and  restaurants  also  share 
these  characteristics. 

Federal  resources  currently  allocated  to 
these  "commercial  robberies"  are  negligible. 
To  be  capable  of  handling  all  commercial 
robberies  that  are  highly  compUcated  or 
conspiratorial,  plainly  IntersUte,  or  in 
which  g\ins  are  discharged,  the  FBI  would 
have  to  be  expanded  by  about  1,000  persons 
over  a  five  year  period.  The  cost  would  be 
about  $50  million.  Estimates  are  that  10,000 
robberies  per  year  fit  one  or  more  of  these 
three  criteria.  With  1.000  persons,  the  FBI 
could  handle  at  least  half  these  cases. 

Corresponding  increases  In  prosecutors 
would  be  necessary.  For  $60  million.  600 
prosecutors  could  be  added  to  the  existing 
corps  of  nearly  2,000  and  could  handle  the 
additional  bank  robbery  and  commercial 
robbery  cases. 


4.  DEA  and  the  drug  enforcement  program 
IntersUte  drug  trafficking,  unlike  bank 
robbery  or  commerical  robbery,  is  primarily. 
if  not  exclusively,  a  federal  enforcement  re- 
sponsibility. Yet,  DEA  has  only  about  1500 
investigative  agents  to  cover  all  the  cities 
that  serve  as  distribution  points  in  the  traf- 
ficking networks.  There  are  at  least  twenty 
cities  that  are  major  hubs  and  dozens  more 
than  are  minor  hubs.  In  addition,  DEA  has 
regulatory,  training,  overseas  and  intelli- 
gence responsibilities  that  are  criUcal  and 
divert  personneL   Thus,   only   about   1500 


agents  of  a  total  of  1900  actually  investigate 
In  n.&  dues.  Tberefore.  there  are  fewer 
than  100  agents  on  the  average  to  cover 
each  majOT  hub  dty.  In  the  other  hubs. 
DKA  offlcea  typically  have  fewer  than  a 
doaen  agents.  That  is  not  enough  manpower 
to  staff  even  one  wiretapl  Oearly,  two  to 
four  times  as  many  agenU  are  needed. 

DKA's  annual  budget  is  about  $337  mil- 
lion. To  double  lU  manpower  would  cost 
$300  mlllian  a  year.  SInoe  a  high  percentage 
of  robberies  and  violent  crimes  are  commit- 
ted by  narcotics  addicts  and  since  addlete 
commit  offenses  six  times  more  frequently 
when  taking  drugs  than  in  periodi  of  absti- 
nence, reducing  the  availability  of  nara>tlcs 
will  help  reduce  violent  crime.  According  to 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Sub- 
comlttee  on  Juvenile  Justice  by  Dr.  John 
Ball  and  other  experts,  these  addlct/crlml- 
nals  each  commit  multiple  crimes  nearly  ev- 
eryday of  the  year.  They  are  thus  the  very 
worst  of  the  career  criminals  who  as  a  group 
comprise  less  than  10  percent  of  all  persons 
arrested  but  are  resptmsible  for  more  than 
70  percent  of  all  violent  offenses  committed. 
In  addition.  DEA  should  hire,  train  and 
integrate  with  its  investigators,  financial  an- 
alysts with  CPA  credentials.  A  corps  of  600 
such  accountants  should  be  gradually  built 
up  over  a  five  year  period.  They  must  be 
sumwrted  by  "accounting  assistants"  on  a 
one-for-one  basis,  as  well  as.  secretaries  and 
clerks.  The  total  cost  would  be  about  $100 
million  per  year.  It  should  soon  result  in  ad- 
ditional forfeitures  of  many  times  that 
amount.  Until  the  vast  profite  are  taken  out 
of  drug  trafficking,  there  will  always  be 
ample  replacements  for  those  Imprisoned. 
Adequate  deterrence  against  drug  traffick- 
ers requires  that  the  government  capture 
the  profits  too. 

Corresponding  increases  in  FBI  and  pros- 
ecution manpower  devoted  to  drug  enforce- 
ment would  be  required.  To  pay  for  the 
3.000  FBI  personnel  would  cost  $100  million 
per  year.  Another  $50  million  would  be 
needed  for  500  additional  prosecutors.  The 
U.S.  Customs  Service  would  get  $50  million 
for  1,000  additional  personnel  to  improve 
enforement  at  the  borders  and  the  country's 
air  and  sea  ports. 

With  these  additional  resources,  we  could 
triple  the  9,000  drug  arrests  and  the  major 
seizures  and  forfeitures  per  year. 

5.  The  emergency  corrections  program 
The  federal  manpower  increases  called  for 
above  will,  of  course,  produce  more  federal 
prison  inmates.  Adding  Investigators  will 
produce  predlcUble  Increases  in  arresU, 
prosecutions  and  convictions  in  each  of  four 
categories:  fugitives,  bank  robbers,  commer- 
cial robben  and  drug  traffickers.  Once  con- 
victed, nearly  all  of  these  felons  will  be  sen- 
tenced to  prison,  most  of  them  for  substan- 
tial terms.  Indeed,  the  bulk  of  the  present 
federal  prison  population  consiste  of  bank 
robben  and  dnig  traffidien.  Consequently, 
substantial  increases  will  be  needed  in  feder- 
al prison  capacity  to  aooonunodate  these  ad- 
ditional convicts.  The  sUte  prison  systems 
certainly  cannot  help,  for  most  of  them  are 
severely  overcrowded  already. 

a.  Start  new  Federal  pritoru.— The  solu- 
tions are,  flrat,  to  build  new  permanent  fed- 
eral facilities,  for  federal  inmates,  starting 
four  medium  or  marimmn  security  institu- 
tions (capacity  600)  per  year  for  the  next 
five  years  and  four  prison  camps.  The  cost 
to  build  and  operate  them  wlU  be  about 
$300-330  million  per  year. 

The  camps  could  be  opened  in  about  one 
year  of  the  start  and  the  prisons  In  about 
four  yean  of  the  start  of  site  acquisition.  In 
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the  meanwhQe,  increases  in  the  medium  to 
maximum  security  population  could  and 
would  be  absorbed  by  existing  institutions. 

b.  Open  temporary  prison  campt  for  State 
conriefa— Second,  in  the  meanwhile,  extoi- 
sive  use  should  be  made,  on  a  temporary 
basis,  of  military  barracks  on  abandoned 
military  bases  or  unused  pmtions  of  bases. 
for  state  inmates,  leriiftlng  buildings  can  be 
renovated  within  6-18  months  at  modest 
cost  Since  there  is  no  need  for  the  military 
to  charge  rent  for  the  bufldlngs  snd 
grounds,  most  of  the  cost  will  be  for  renova- 
tion, upkeep  and  staff.  For  200  million  dol- 
lan  per  year,  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Prisons, 
within  1-3  years,  could  open  8  mintmiim  (e- 
curity  prison  camps  per  year  that  could 
house  some  4  thousand  Inmates  for  up  to 
three  years.  These  facilities  would  be  used 
primarily  to  relieve  sUte  overcrowding 
pending  completion  of  permanent  sUte 
prison  buildings.  They  could  also  handle 
any  federal  "overflow"  of  minimum  security 
inmates. 

This  temporary  program  is  essential  since 
it  takes  nearly  five  yean  to  build  a  prison— 
from  the  initial  decision  to  the  entry  of  in- 
mates. Thus,  the  sUtes  cannot  eliminate 
their  overcrowding  fast  enough  to  meet 
court  ordera  (usually  federal)  to  release  in- 
mates, even  those  who  have  not  served  their 
sentences  or  are  unready  for  release,  in 
order  for  the  remaining  inmates  to  "fit"  in 
the  prison  buildings  under  constitutioiudly 
permitted  circumstances.  More  than  half 
the  states  presently  face  such  a  situation. 
So  that  the  federal  government  is  assiired 
that  necessary  sUte  prison  space  will  be 
made  available  as  soon  as  possible,  it  could 
pre-condition  a  sUte's  eligibility  for  the  fed- 
eral emergency  program  for  sUte  inmates 
on  the  sUte's  beginning  construction  of 
prisons  for  the  same  number  of  inmates  the 
federal  government  is  being  asked  to  house 
temporarily. 

Although  such  temporary  "Ijarracks 
style"  facilities  would  be  unsuitable  for  rob- 
ben and  for  some  of  the  drug  trafficken, 
the  Federal  Prison  System's  three  next  larg- 
est population  subgroups  are  immigration 
vlolaton,  theft  defendants  and  fraud  con- 
victs, most  of  whom  could  safely  be  placed 
there.  Among  sUte  prison  populations, 
about  one-third  are  "property  offenden", 
most  of  whom  probably  are  suitable  for 
such  facilities. 

Changing  prosecution  policies  and  increas- 
ing manpower  for  offenses  like  "commercial 
robbery"  will  itself  relieve  sUte  prison  over- 
crowding, as  will  using  temporary  federal 
prison  camps  to  house  sUte  "property"  in- 
mates. Nevertheless,  more  than  95  percent 
of  violent  criminals  are  now  in  the  sUte  sys- 
tems and  these  changes  will  not  alter  the  di- 
vision by  about  more  than  10  percent. 
Therefore,  the  long  range  needs  of  public 
safety  cannot  be  met  in  any  other  way  than 
by  expanding  the  capacity  of  the  Jails  in 
nearly  every  nuijor  city  and  the  prisons  in 
nearly  every  populous  sUte.  This  step, 
strongly  advocated  by  the  Attorney  (Gener- 
al's Task  Force,  will  require  large  and  con- 
tinuing expenditures.  Billions  of  dollan 
must  be  spent  over  a  five-  to  ten-year  period 
to  build  more  sUte  prisons.  There  is  no  way 
to  avoid  it  and  still  reduce  violent  and  major 
crime. 

Housing  State  pri$onen  in  Federal 
penitentiariea 
However,  an  additional  way  the  Federal 
Government  could  help  relieve  overcrowd- 
ing in  sUte  prisons  would  be  to  house  sUte 
iiunates  sentenced  to  life  imprisonment 
under   the   habitual   criminal   sUtutes   in 


force  in  some  45  states.  These  inmates  are 
unusually  costly  to  house  both  becauae  of 
the  high  level  of  security  required  and  the 
length  of  their  incaioeratlon.  Often  they 
are  confined  in  the  most  severely  over- 
crowded facility  in  the  state. 

At  present,  the  habitual  criminal  ftat^itf 
are  rarely  used  to  Impose  llf  e  sentenoea  even 
for  convicU  with  four,  six  or  eight  prior 
felony  convictions.  One  of  the  msln  deter- 
rents is  the  overcrowding.  Another  may  be 
the  cost  With  current  knowledge  about  the 
realities  of  recidivism  and  rehabilitation  for 
this  limited  group  of  repeat  offenders,  the 
logical  policy  is  incapadtation  by  imprison- 
ment for  life  or  an  equivalent  term.  While 
for  less  hardened  offenders,  greatly  in- 
creased efforts  at  rehabilitation  are  justi- 
fied, for  this  group  they  are  not. 

Therefore,  to  encourage  state  authorities, 
in  appropriate  cases  in  accordance  with  ex- 
isting state  law,  to  impose  life  sentences  on 
career  criminals  It  is  proposed  that  the  Ffed- 
eral  Qovemment  offer  to  house  such  in- 
mates on  behalf  of  the  states.  Each  year, 
two  maximum  security  federal  prisons 
would  be  started  for  this  purpose,  costing 
$70  million  per  year  to  build  and  operate. 
Their  capadty  when  completed  would  be  4- 
5,000,  enough  to  accommodate  all  the  antld- 
pated  cases.  Current  estimates  are  that 
there  are  only  300  to  1.000  Inmates  now 
serving  life  sentences  under  habitual  crimi- 
nal sUtutes. 

Since  the  prisons  started  in  the  first  year 
of  the  program  would  not  open  until  the 
fourth  year,  there  would  be  a  delay  in  ac- 
cepting any  of  these  sUte  inmates.  While 
the  federal  prison  system  has  enough  flexi- 
bility to  absorb  medium  security  inm.t^ 
whether  federal  or  sUte,  life  sentence  vio- 
lent criminals  would  require  the  highest  se- 
curity level  and  the  few  federal  facilities 
suiUble  for  these  offenden  are  presently 
filled  to  their  safe  capacity. 

The  total  cost  of  the  camps  and  prisons 
for  sUte  Inmates  would  be  $270-300  million 
per  year,  including  construction  and  operat- 
ing costa. 

c.  Federal  financial  auiatance  for  State 
prison  construction.- Like  construction  of 
the  IntersUte  Highway  System,  this  en- 
deavor can  appropriately  be  a  Joint  one.  The 
proper  federal  role  Is  to  meet  emergency 
needs  by  opening  temporary  prison  camps 
and  to  help  meet  long  term  needs  by  secur- 
ing financing,  e.g.,  by  guaranteeing  loans.  In 
the  mid-term,  the  federal  government 
should  at  least  contribute  toward  construc- 
tion costs  in  proportion  to  the  inmates  it 
could  have,  but  did  not  prosecute  in  federal 
court.  In  other  words,  there  should  be  a  pre- 
stunption  that  in  enacting  the  various  sUt- 
utes that  created  concurrent  federal  Juris- 
diction for  drug  traf flclLlng  and  certain  vio- 
lent crimes,  even  though  plenary  sUte  Jiuis- 
dlction  was  already  In  existence.  Congress 
intended  substantial  federal  participation  in 
one  form  or  other.  Oenerally,  that  means 
federal  prosecution  leading  to  incarceration 
in  federal  prisons.  Where,  however,  sUte 
prosecution  is  initiated,  the  federal  role 
should  be  to  help  pay  for  the  prisons  to 
house  the  persons  so  convicted. 

Surely,  an  equiUble  and  empirically 
sound  formula  could  be  worked  out  By 
rough  estimate,  perhaps  one-third  of  all 
robben  (and  all  bank  and  store  robben)  in- 
volve federal  responsibility.  Drug  trafficken 
require  a  more  arbitraiy  determination. 
Technically,  all  sellen  are  a  federal  problem 
for  all  sales  are  a  federal  offense.  Besides, 
even  the  lowest  level  dealer  is  nearly  always 
coimected  to  an  IntenUte  netwoi^  Often 
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he  to  A  "aoldler"  In  an  esUbUsbed  organte- 
tkm.  Tet »  "atteet  Mller"  who  aells  In  quan- 
ttttaa  of  one  bac  of  heroin  or  a  "uaer'a" 
amount  of  a  dangerous  drug  Kema  too  small 
an  operator  to  be  consldavd  truly  a  federal 
revonilbaity.  For  simplicity,  perhaps  aU 
liiisifninn  caaea.  except  thoee  rare  cases  In- 
Tohrtng  very  large  quantities,  should  be 
deemed  state  cases  and  all  sale  cases,  except 
of  "single  user"  quantities,  federal  cases. 

In   any   event,   the   federal   government 
would  pay  for  a  proportional  part  of  the 
cost  of  aU  new  prisons  constructed  by  vari- 
ous states  in  the  next  five  years.  The  federal 
share  of  the  cost  can  be  calculated  with 
data  available  to  the  National  Institute  of 
Corrections.  It  would  be  about  $5  billion,  de- 
pending on  how  fast  the  sUtes  started  new 
prisons.  Since  most  states  failed  to  buOd  any 
new  prisons  In  recent  decades,  the  financial 
Incentive  of  "matching  federal  grants"  is  ap- 
parently needed.  It  can  be  expected  to  work 
because  the  states  now  recognize  the  urgen- 
cy. In  order  to  control  and  limit  such  feder- 
al grants  and  fix  the  total  annual  appropria- 
tion for  budgetary  purposes.  Congress  could 
put  a  cap  of  $1  billion  per  year  on  the  prison 
fund.  Generally,  it  might  be  operated  much 
lik^  the  highway  cozutructlon  trust  fund, 
w.»MTiy  grants  available  to  qualifying  states 
(Ml  a  first  come,  first  served  bssls.  This  pro- 
cedure ndght  further  Increase  the  incentive 
for  states  to  begin  a  serious  building  pro- 
gram prwnptly.  Indeed,  the  Congress  could 
stipulate  that  the  funds  could  only  be  used 
In  the  year  appropriated.  If  still  stronger  In- 
centives are  needed  to  get  the  states  started 
on  a  crash  building  program. 
8.  Retearcfi  and  develovment  and  support 
The  balance  of  $500  million  of  the  $2  bil- 
lion appropriated  for  federal  activity  would 
go  to  federal' agencies  to  double  the  re- 
sources presently^  available  for  research  and 
development  and  for  training  and  support 
of  state  and  local  criminal  Justice  agencies. 
The   objectives   would   Include   developing 
means  to   end   plea  bargaining   and   trial 
delays.    Computer    technology    would    be 
adapted  both  to  Investigative  and  calendar 
control  tasks.  Training  would  be  greatly  ex- 
panded and  identification  and  lab  support 
speeded  up. 

7.  Financial  astistance 
Some  $6  billion  per  year  would  be  given  to 
state  and  local  authorities  for  new  and  aug- 
mentation programs  for  police,  courts  and 
corrections  specifically  for  career  criminals 
and  violent  offenders.  The  goal  would  be  to 
assure  swifter  apprehension,  sufficient  evi- 
dence for  conviction  of  the  major  charge. 
greatly  expedited  trial  and  sentencing,  and 
corrections  programs  designed  to  rehabili- 
tate first  or  second  offenders  convicted  of 
violent  felonies— with  the  emphasis  on 
training  in  marketable  Job  skills  and  basic 
gngitoh  reading  and  writing,  and  Incapaci- 
tate third  offenders  with  lengthy  sentences 
of  between  IS  years  and  life.  Thus,  the  pro- 
gram, described  below,  to  improve  rehabili- 
tation programs  complements  the  approach 
of  a  16M.  The  Armed  Career  Criminal  Act. 
which  was  passed  by  the  Senate  on  Septem- 
ber 30,  1983  by  vote  of  92  to  1.  The  Act  re- 
quires a  mandatory  »«<"<Tn'im  sentence  of  15 
years  to  up  to  life  for  a  third  conviction  of 
robbery  or  burglary  when  a  gun  is  used  in 
the  new  offense.  The  approach  for  these 
hardened  violent  offenders  is  "to  throw 
away  the  key." 

a.  Speetat  police  f^tuufs.— The  theory  Is 
%^»t.  at  every  stage  from  the  commission  of 
the  offense  through  service  of  sentence,  vio- 
lent offenders  and  career  criminals  would  be 
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singled  out  for  special  attention,  handling 
and  treatment  The  first  goal  would  be  to: 
double  the  apprehenstm  rate  (15  percent  to 
30  percent  for  professional  buri^arsn  (19 
percent  to  40  percent  for  professional  rob- 
bers, etc)  This  would  mean  creating  or  ex- 
panding special  police  squads  of  highly 
trained  investigators  who  would  respond  Im- 
mediately and  In  force  to  the  scene  of  every 
violent  felony  and  conduct  full-scale  Investi- 
gations there,  including  intensive  Interviews 
of  all  witnesses,  and  who  would  follow-up  on 
aU  leads,  vigorously  and  continuously.  It 
would  require  greater  use  of  undercover  op- 
erations like  "stings"  and  "decoys",  greater 
use  of  forensic  laboratory  services,  more  ex- 
tensive efforts  to  trace  firearms  and  stolen 
property  and  many  other  steps.  The  results 
would  be: 

1.  More  career  criminals  would  get  caught: 

2.  they  would  be  arrested  sooner: 

3.  the  evidence  would  be  stronger:  and 

4.  a  higher  percentage  would  be  convicted 
of  the  main  crime  and  sentenced  to  appro- 
priate terms. 

The  ultimate  consequences  would  be  a 
sharp  Increase  in  deterrence  which  should 
substantially  lower  the  rate  of  violent  felo- 
nies for  profit.  Those  not  deterred  would  be 
IncapaclUted  with  strong  cases,  fast  trials 
and  long  sentences.  This  would  further 
lower  the  violent  crime  rate. 

In  many  ciUes,  the  Police  Department 
would  have  to  create  special  detective 
squads  for  rape,  robbery,  burglary,  narcotics 
trafficking,  etc.  Most  cities  already  have  a 
Homicide  Squad.  Its  operations  and  tech- 
niques could  provide  a  very  useful  general 
model  for  the  new  squads. 

The  federal  role  would  be  to  stimiOate  the 
creation  of  these  squads,  paying  full  costs 
for  one  year.  If  further  federal  funding  were 
thought  essential,  starting  in  the  second 
year,  states  could  be  required  to  assume 
costs  in  25  percent  annual  increments.  Thus, 
in  Its  first  "transitional"  year  the  squad 
would  be  paid  for  75  percent  with  federal 
funds.  Federal  support  would  decrease  to  50 
percent  In  the  second  year  and  to  25  percent 
in  the  third  year.  In  the  fourth  year,  local 
authorities  would  pay  the  full  cost.  Under 
the  first  approach.  100  Mtles  per  year  could 
be  given  $5  million  f' .  one  year.  Thus,  500 
cities  could  be  helped.  Under  the  second  ap- 
proach. 100  cities  could  be  helped  In  the 
first  year  and  an  additional  50  cities  in  each 
succeeding  year  for  a  total  of  300  cities. 

In  specific  terms,  formation  of  such 
squads  in  a  typical  city  would  mean  hiring 
and  training  (or  retraining),  on  the  average, 
about  100  detectives.  In  cities  which  already 
have  such  units,  the  goal  would  be  to  double 
their  size.  The  cost  per  city  would  average 
about  $5  million  per  year.  Including  costs  of 
training,  salaries,  support  personnel,  space 
(where  needed)  and  other  such  costs. 

The  total  cost  to  thus  assist  police  depart- 
ments in  cities  would  be  $500  million  per 
year. 

b.  Career  cHminal  unitt— In  similar  fash- 
ion, money  should  be  spent  to  create  or 
double  the  slae  of  the  Career  CMminal  UniU 
or  specialized  prosecution  units  for  rape, 
robbery,  burglary  and  drug  trafficking  in 
the  U.S.  Attorney  and  district  attorney's  of- 
fices in  the  500  largest  counties  in  the  U.S. 
These  units  assign  a  prosecutor  to  stay  with 
each  case  from  start  to  finish  for  thorough 
preparation  and  aggressive  handling  with- 
out plea-bargaining.  The  results  are  signifi- 
cantly higher  conviction  rates  and  far 
longer  sentences  for  career  criminals  and 
violent  felons.  Such  programs,  which  were 
started  in  district  attorneys  offices  In  25 


major  dtles  (counties)  between  197ft-80, 
proved  to  have  high  impact  and,  at  an  aver- 
age of  only  $1  million  per  dty,  to  be  highly 
cost-effective.  The  program  would  cost  $100 
million  per  year.  It  would  provide  $1  million 
for  one  year  only  to  100  cities  per  year  for  a 
total  of  500  Jurisdictions. 

c.  Cose  screening  ond  ditwrrton.— The 
most  crucial  reform  needed  In  U.S.  criminal 
Justice  is  the  elimination  of  plea-bargainig 
in  violent  crime  cases.  More  than  any  other 
cause,  plea-bargaining  resulta  in  dangerous 
repeat  offenders  being  released  on  proba- 
tion or  after  serving  brief  JaU  sentences.  Al- 
though in  most  states,  robbery,  a  major 
felony.  Is  punishable  by  10-20  years  impris- 
onment in  the  sUte  penitentiary,  many  de- 
fendants convicted  of  robbery  receive  only 
misdemeanor  sentences  and  serve  less  than 
two  years,  often  less  than  one  year,  in  the 
county  JalL  In  fact,  the  average  time  served 
for  robbery  in  the  United  States  is  lesc  than 
three  years.  Even  defendants  with  prior 
felony  convictions  serve,  on  the  average,  less 
than  four  years. 

Such   inadequate  sentences  result   from 
plea-bargains  made  under  duress  by  pros- 
ecutors because  the  state  courts  in  most 
urban  areas  simply  cannot  try  enough  cases. 
Indeed,  in  many  cities,  up  to  80  percent  of 
the  cases,  including  violent  felonies,  are  dis- 
posed of  not  by  trial  but  by  guilty  plea 
based  on  concessions  by  the  government  on 
sentencing.    Court    congestion    and    trial 
delays  in  combination  with  ever  increasing 
caseloads  that  reflect  ever  increasing  crime 
create    the    pressure    for    plea-bargaining. 
Overcrowded  Jails  and  prisons  only  Increase 
the  pressure  felt  by  Judges  to  accept  plea 
and  sentence  agreements  that  do  not  reflect 
the  seriousness  of  the  crime  or  the  criminal. 
To  try  more  major  cases  requires  trying 
fewer  minor  cases.  Diversion  of  minor  and 
non-violent  cases  Involving  defendanU  who 
can  be  rehabiliuted  is  an  essential  step.  It 
has  been  tried  and  proven  highly  effective 
in  many  populoxis  Jurisdictions,   including 
Philadelphia  where,  as  District  Attorney.  I 
instituted  a  diversion  program  called  Accel- 
erated   Rehabilitative    Disposition.    Cases 
were  carefully  screened  for  inclusion  in  the 
AJI.D.  program  which  disposed  of  several 
hundred  cases  a  week  despite  using  only  one 
Judget  for  one  day.  Defendants  were  placed 
on  probation  without  conviction.  The  Na- 
tional   Commission    of    (3rlmli«l    Justice 
Standards  and  Ooals  recognized  this  pro- 
gram and  recommended  such  diversion  pro- 
grams as  appropriate  and  essential  to  imme- 
diately reducing  and  ultimately  eliminating 
plea-bargaining,  which  the  Commission  also 
recommended. 

Similar  diversion  programs  have  been  suc- 
cessfully utilized  in  federal  courts,  particu- 
larly for  drug  offenders  who  were  essential- 
ly addicts  ss  opposed  to  traffickers.  Al- 
though such  programs  are  essential  to  re- 
lieving court  congestion,  they  are  not  as 
widely  used  as  they  should  be.  Federal  "seed 
money"  is  needed  to  help  persuade  addition- 
al Jurisdictions  to  institute  diversion  pro- 
grams. Once  authorities  see  the  benefits 
demonstrated  in  their  own  courts,  they  can 
be  expected  to  continue  and  expand  the  pro- 
grams and  to  assume  the  costs. 

Better  screening  of  cases  entering  both 
misdemeanor  and  felony  courts  Is  also 
needed.  With  there  overwhelming  caseloads, 
courts  cannot  afford  to  waste  scarce  re- 
sources—Judges, prosecutors,  defenders— on 
cases  that  cannot  realistically  be  expected 
to  lead  to  conviction.  All  possible  Judicial 
time  must  be  carefully  husbanded  to  and 
applied  to  disposing  of  major  and  violent 


e— ■.  Intake  prognms  have  proven  effec- 
tive in  many  different  kinds  of  Jurisdletkms. 
Thejr  should  be  implemented  in  aU  Juriadlc- 
tlons  that  faoe  crowded  court  dockets. 
Again,  federal  seed  money  is  needed  to  stim- 
ulate the  start  of  such  prognms  in 


9m  $100  mmion  per  year,  100  cities  each 
yew  can  institute  these  programs. 

d.  OtaffNosMe  and  etasH/leoMon  improve- 
ffMnto  fitr  prisoners.— Jtist  as  better  case 
screening  will  improve  the  results  of  court 
efforts,  better  screening  of  convlcta  will  im- 
prove the  odds  of  reducing  recidivism.  It  is 
true  that  many  oonvleted  persons  are  ad- 
versely influenced  by  their  fellow  inmates 
and  that,  for  them,  prisons  become  schools 
for  crime.  But  this  prddem  can  be  dimin- 
ished although  not  eliminated  by  better 
classification  procedures  so  younger  and  less 
serious  offenders  are  not  intermingted  with 
career  criminals  and  other  h*ri^»nfid  or 
older  of  folders.  In  addition,  better  «MfHT>nffis 
of  the  specific  nature  of  any  drug  or  alcohol 
addiction  and  deficiencies  in  basic  literacy 
and  Job  skills  can  greatly  Improve  the 
chances  of  rehabilitation  if  coupled  with  re- 
sources to  provide  more  traixdng,  education, 
counseling,  detoxification  and  prison  indus- 
try. Specific  programs  should  be  formulated 
Indtvldually,  for  each  Inmate  to  encourage 
him  to  attain  basic  Elngllsh  literacy,  which 
most  violent  crime  convicts  lack,  and  to  ac- 
quire markeUble  job  skills  in  order  to  have 
a  realistic  chance  of  obtaining  and  keeping 
employment 

Resources  for  rehablllUtlon  will  always  be 
less  than  the  need.  Therefore,  none  can  be 
wasted  on  inmates  who  are  unlikely  to 
profit  from  them  or  misdirected  to  inmates 
who  need  some  other  kind  of  training  than 
what  is  provided  to  them.  The  reality  Is  that 
virtually  aU  first  offenders  and  most  second 
offenders  convicted  of  violent  crimes  will  be 
released  within  a  few  years.  Improving 
public  safety  requires  reducing  the  recidi- 
vism of  these  groups  as  much  as  it  requires 
lengthy  incarceration  of  career  criminals 
with  three  or  more  felony  convictions. 

The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Prisons  and  several 
state  prison  systems  have  sufficiently  per- 
fected techniques  for  diagnostic  and  classifi- 
cation services  and  for  individualized  correc- 
tional programming  to  warrant  the  replica- 
tion of  these  programs  in  all  state  prison 
systems  and  county  Jails  that  do  not  already 
have  them.  The  emphasis,  of  course,  should 
be  on  the  state  prisons  and  on  violent  of- 
fenders. 

For  $300  million  per  year,  all  state  sys- 
tems could  begin  or  expand  such  programs. 
By  the  end  of  a  five  year  period,  enough  evi- 
dence of  lower  recidivism  rates  should  have 
been  accumulated  to  convince  the  recipients 
to  continue  these  programs  with  state  and 
local  funding.  Meanwhile,  the  public,  not  to 
mention  the  inmates,  would  derive  impor- 
tant benefits  in  reduced  crime  rates. 

The  importance  of  these  steps  cannot  be 
overestimated.  Recent  studies  show  that  a 
small  percentage  of  offenders  commit  the 
majority  of  all  violent  offenses.  Accordingly, 
a  small  reduction  in  the  recidivism  rate  for 
these  offenders  when  released  from  prison 
following  a  first  or  second  conviction  should 
produce  a  large  reduction  in  the  crime  rates, 
e.  Training  in  Job  tkilU  and  boric  liter- 
act/.— The  evidence  Is  overwhelming  that 
most  offenders  convicted  of  violent  crimes 
are  functionally  illiterate  and  practically 
unemployable.  Mandatory  programs  should 
be  instituted  in  all  state  prisons  to  teach  6th 
grade  literacy  and  basic  industrial  and  com- 
mercial skills  to  all  Inmates,  except  the  very 


few  who  lack  the  ability  or  wOl  to  achieve 
evoi  these  modest  goals. 

Many  rtate  systems  and  the  federal  prison 
system  have  developed  various  techrdques. 
Including  prison  industries,  for  theae  pur- 
poses. Unfortunately,  many  state  Imtltu- 
tions  do  not  have  adequate  prognms  and 
some  have  none  at  alL 

For  $800  minion  a  year,  all  state  institu- 
tions could,  over  a  five  year  period,  begin  or 
expand  such  training.  On  the  average,  each 
state  would  receive  $6  million  per  year. 

The  realities  of  local  and  state  politics,  aU 
the  more  so  in  these  times  of  economic  dis- 
tress, simply  preclude  getting  such  funding 
from  most  state  legislatures.  Again,  the 
hope  is  that  once  started,  the  value  to 
public  safety  of  such  programs  wHl  ulti- 
mately be  sufficiently  recognized  to  warrant 
their  continuation  with  state  funds. 

f.  Juvenile  datmpient  intervention.— 
About  one-third  of  all  violent  crime  is  com- 
mitted by  young  offenders.  Nearty  all  these 
offenders  have  a  long  history  of  —r»i«Hny 
criminality,  typically  starting  at  about  age  9 
or  10  with  truancy  and  shoplifting,  then 
burglary  of  vacant  premises  at  12.  burglary 
of  residenoes  at  14,  followed  by  robbery  at 
16  and  armed  robbery  at  18.  To  control  and 
reduce  violent  crime  in  this  country,  we 
must  prevent  adults  sent  to  prison  from 
simply  being  replaced  by  such  "graduating" 
juveniles.  Recent  studies  by  Professor 
Marvin  Wolfgang  and  others  reveal  that 
only  6  percent  of  the  juveniles  who  commit 
any  offense  commit  about  70  percent  of  all 
the  crime  committed  by  their  age  group. 
Moreover,  procedures  have  been  developed 
by  the  Rand  Corpontlon  for  identifying 
this  group,  so  the  efforts  to  cut  off  this  es- 
calating crime  cycle  can  be  concentrated  on 
the  small  percentage  of  juvenile  offenders 
who  are  on  this  path  toward  major  violence. 
It  is  proposed  to  grant  to  state  and  local 
authorities  $700  million  per  year  to  vastly 
increase  counselling  and  other  efforts  to  in- 
tervene vigorously  and  early  enough  to 
divert  the  juvenile  from  a  life  of  felonious 
violence.  Such  intervention  should  focus  on 
Juveniles  in  the  10-13  age  group  to  have  op- 
timal chances  of  success.  The  funds  would 
enable  100  cities  to  each  spend  $7  million 
year  year  to  create  or  expand  such  interven- 
tion capabilities  to  prevent  development  of 
future  career  robbers.  If  local  authorities 
are  required  to  assume  the  costs  in  25  per- 
cent annual  increments,  starting  in  the 
second  year,  an  additional  200  jurisdictions 
could  participate  over  a  five  year  period. 

Two  closely  related  programs  are  also  rec- 
ommended: (1)  crime  prevention  in 
schools— $500  million  iier  year  and  (2)  run- 
aways and  missing  children— $300  million 
per  year. 

g.  Crime  prevention  in  scAooIil- The 
school  program  would  focus  on  elementary 
and  Junior  high  school  students  and  apply 
counselling  and  other  services  to  potential 
juvenile  delinquents  upon  the  earliest  signs 
of  trouble.  According  to  studies  and  testimo- 
ny before  the  Subcommittee  on  JuvenUe 
Justice,  teachers  often  identify  future  crimi- 
nals even  earlier  than  Juvenile  Court  au- 
thorities. For  those  youth  who  do  get  taken 
to  court,  the  schools  must  become  part  of 
any  correctional  program  for  the  Individual 
that  may  be  ordered  by  the  court  and  imple- 
mented primarily  by  probation  personneL 

Resources  for  such  efforts  are  vastly  inad- 
equate. PoUtically,  they  are  difficult  to 
secure  from  state  and  local  legislative 
bodies.  Any  additional  resources  that  might 
become  available  to  schools  would  ordinari- 
ly go  to  the  instructional  program.  The  pur 
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pose  of  fedoal  funding  would  be  to  repli- 
cate proven  succeaes  tram  compumMe 
school  systems  in  all  systeBw  with  the  need. 
The  $500  million  per  year  would  pay  for  the 
institution  of  sudi  programs  in  several  hun- 
dred school  systems. 

The  programs  would  stress  not  so  much 
services  to  individual  youth,  but  improving 
the  discipline  in  the  school  by  preventing 
classroom  and  hallway  violence,  drug  traf- 
ficking and  vandalism.  Thus,  in  addition  to 
special  counselling,  the  prograoM  could  in- 
clude additional  security  personnd  and  de- 
vices. 

h.  Runau>aw$  and  miaaing  chOdren,— The 
program  for  runaways  would  movide  fundi 
to  maintain,  expand  or  build  suitable  facili- 
ties for  hmneless  youth  so  they  an  not 
intermingled  with  juvenile  offenden  or 
placed  in  prison-like  fadUties.  One  of  the 
great  successes  of  tt-e  federal  (Office  of  Ju- 
venile Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention 
was  the  de-institutionallz^ion  of  runaways 
and  other  youth  who  had  iftmntnitiM*  qq 
crime. 

On  the  average,  each  state  would  receive 
$6  millitm  per  year  for  a  total  national  In- 
vestmoit  of  $300  million. 

The  money  would  also  help  pay  for  com- 
puterised and  other  Information  services  so 
important  to  the  families  of  mlssirg  chil- 
dren. Often  these  children  have  been  the 
subject  of  "parental  kidnapping".  The 
spouse  with  whom  they  had  been  living 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  child's  where- 
abouts or  welfare. 

1.  Adult  crime  prevention.— PngramM  at 
$500  million  per  year  each  are  also  proposed 
for  Neighborhood  and  Commercial  Oime 
PreventloiL  Numerous  well-proven  models 
exist  and  would  be  replicated  in  hundreds  of 
new  cities  and  thousands  of  new  neigfabtn-- 
hoods.  An  example  of  the  former  is  the 
neighborhood  watch  programs  In  which  vol- 
unteer residents  patrol  their  area  with  radio 
and  other  equipment  provided  by  the  gov- 
ernment They  report  suspicious  persons 
and  events  to  police  who  exclusively  handle 
all  investigative  or  enforcement  actions.  An 
example  of  the  latter  Is  the  installation  in 
stores  of  cameras  and  other  security  devices 
to  help  deter  crime  as  well  as  assist  in  the 
identification  and  apprehension  of  crimi- 
nals. For  instance,  money  marked  with  a 
strong  dye  might  be  furnished  to  store  teU- 
ers  and  (deriu  to  be  given  to  any  robbers. 

The  funding  level  would  allow  500  cities 
per  year  to  participate  in  these  two  pro- 
grams. Funding  would  be  for  a  single  year. 
Thus,  over  five  years.  2.500  cities  and  towns 
would  benefit 

J.  Drug  treatment— One  of  the  best  possi- 
ble crime  prevention  measures  would  be  Im- 
proved efforts  to  detoxify  drug  addicts  and 
habitual  abusers  of  controlled  substances. 
Studies  show  that  a  high  percentage  of 
crime,  including  violent  crime,  is  committed 
by  addicts.  One  study  showed  that  of  243 
randomly  selected  addicts,  238  committed 
crimes.  Moreover,  they  committed  an  aston- 
ishing 500,000  crimes  over  an  11  year  period. 
They  averaged  2,000  major  and  minor  of- 
fenses for  every  year  on  the  street  and  com- 
mitted one  or  more  crimes  on  nearly  350 
days  of  the  year.  Another  study  showed 
that  a  group  of  robbers  serving  state  prison 
sentences  were  mostly  addicts  and  commit- 
ted six  drug  sales  for  every  robbery. 

The  proposal  Is  to  add  $500  million  per 
year  to  the  treatment  efforts  of  state  and 
local  authorities,  concentntlng  on  addicts 
who  are  violent  offenders.  The  money  would 
be  for  starting  or  expanding  treatment  pro- 
grams and  would  benefit  several  hundred 
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jurlMtlctlans  over  a  fire  yew  period.  If  n>ent 
In  $1  miuion  unounts.  on  the  avenge.  It 
could  help  600  etUee  and  towns  per  year. 
Better  reculta  mli^t  be  obtained  by  giving 
larger  amoanta  to  1  or  300  dtlea  and  con- 
tinuing the  grants  for  aeveral  years. 

k.  Victim  vUnat  oMtUtanee.— 

Studlea  and  experience  show  that  mone- 
tary and  other  asistance  is  often  needed  by 
vtettans  and  witnesses  whose  willing  coopera- 
tten  is  crucial  to  securing  convictions  of  vio- 
lent offenders  and  career  criminals.  Medical 
hni«  and  wages  lost  on  days  in  court  are  the 
greatest  ww^w^*'  problems.  Information  to 
keep  witnesses  abreast  of  developmento  as 
their  cases  proceed  through  the  court 
system  is  also  important  to  assuring  the 
availaUllty  and  attitude  of  cooperation  of 
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Tar  the  $800  million  per  year  that  is  pro- 
posed, programs  copying  well-established 
models  could  be  started  in  up  to  500  commu- 
nities a  year.  _, 

While  compensation  to  victims  for  injuries 
to  somewhat  controversial,  our  society 
should  not  tolerate  the  anomaly  that  If  acci- 
aentally  Injured  on  the  Job,  a  worker  Is  com- 
pensated whQe  if  intentionally  beaten  and 
robbed  going  home,  he  is  not  It  is  Just  unac- 
ceptable for  the  victim  to  have  to  pay  his 
own  medical  bills.  Thus,  the  program  pro- 
poses that  if  compensation  Is  not  available 
from  state,  local  or  private  sources,  as  a  last 
resort  the  federal  government  should  pay 
medical  bills  of  the  victims  of  violent  crime. 
1.  Court  calendar  control 
Nothing  Is  more  important  in  improving 
criminal  Justice  than  assuring  speedy  trial. 
AD  states  should,  as  a  prerequisite  of  federal 
Justice  assistance,  require  that  all  criminal 
trials  be  concluded  in  six  months  or  less. 
The  standard  for  violent  offenses  should  be 
three  months  with  the  average  being  six 
weeks. 

Reducing  delays  also  requires  implement- 
ing reforms  in  the  administration  of  crimi- 
nal case  dockets.  Computers  can  play  an  im- 
portant tx>le  in  large  jurisdictions.  In  many 
situations,  adoption  of  the  individual  Judge 
Calendars  used  so  successfully  in  federal 
courts  would  greatly  speed  trial  dispositions. 
Reforms  of  discovery  rules  can  also  play  an 
Impwtant  role. 

To  end  plea  bargaining,  more  cases  must 
be  disposed  of  by  trial  and  trials  must  be 
ctmducted  more  efficiently.  Causes  of  delay 
are  numerous  and  vary  greatly  from  juris- 
diction to  Jurisdiction.  In  some,  delays  in  ob- 
taining trial  transcripts  can  delay  disposl- 
ti<m  of  post-trial  motions  and  imposition  of 
sentence  for  many,  many  months.  In  others, 
different  problems  plague  the  system. 

The  National  Center  for  State  Courts  and 
other  similar  institutions  have  developed 
and  refined  analytical  techniques  to  pin- 
point the  problems  and  solutions  in  a  par- 
ticular Jurisdiction. 

The  proposed  $300  million  per  year  would 
support  analysts  in  hundreds  of  jurisdic- 
tions by  these  institutions  that  can  dispatch 
teams  to  work  closely  with  responsible  local 
officials.  It  would  also  support  application 
of  computer  technology  to  management  of 
the  criminal  caseload  in  these  Jurisdictions. 
Improvement  In  case  management  is  essen- 
tial to  improving  public  safety. 

•  •  •  •  • 

aSDinOIIAL  COMSISOaTIOHS 

Ditperaal  of  State  attittance  fund» 
No  new  federal  bureaucracy  would  be  cre- 
ated. Little  discretion  is  entrusted  to  federal 
Bxeeuttve  Branch  officials  and  employees 
becMiae  Congress  will  have  decided,  as  It 


does  for  nut*""*'  defense,  how  much  will  be 
spent  for  what,  in  each  functional  area. 

This  proposal  is  no  LXAA  program.  There 
would  be  no  layers  of  government  through 
which  funds  would  fOter  to  the  user.  In- 
stead, the  money  would  go  directly  from  the 
Justice  Department  to  the  sUte  or  local 
agency  that  will  spend  it.  Nor  would  there 
be  complicated  application  forms  or  ex- 
tended processing  time.  If  a  jurisdiction  wiU 
use  money  from  a  specific  budget  line  item 
for  the  purpose  stipulated,  it  will  get  the 
money. 

Where  more  Jurisdictions  apply  than  the 
funds  can  accommodate,  a  "first  come,  first 
served"  approach  would  be  utilised.  As  to 
the  size  of  a  grant  to  a  particular  agency, 
for  example,  a  metropolitan  court  adminis- 
trator's office,  a  few  simple  formulas  based 
on  population  and/or  violent  crime  rate 
could  be  readily  devised. 

To  avoid  creating  an  excessive  dependency 
on  federal  financing,  matching  state  funds 
could  be  required.  To  give  the  program  max- 
imum immediate  impact,  however,  the  first 
year's  grant  would  not  require  a  match. 
Pacing  the  program 
The  increase  of  »8  billion  could  not  all  be 
absorbed  In  the  first  year  of  this  program, 
but  moat  of  it  could.  The  increases  lor  fed- 
eral programs  mostly  concern  on-going  op- 
erations of  agencies  like  FBI  which  would 
hire,  train  and  integrate  new  personnel. 
Doing  this  efficiently  and  without  major 
disruption  would  require  starting  slowly  and 
then  increasing  the  rate.  The  annual  ex- 
penditures will  be  relatively  low  in  the  first 
year  and  grow  sharply  in  succeeding  years, 
as  the  money  is  nearly  all  used  for  salaries 
of  new  personnel.  Thus,  the  total  of  $1  bil- 
lion for  federal  personnel  would  not  be 
reached  untQ  the  fourth  or  fifth  year. 

By  contrast,  the  funds  for  most  state  pro- 
grams such  as  prison  construction  can  and 
should  be  allocated  In  full  right  from  the 
start.  They  can  be  committed  under  con- 
tract very  quickly.  Even  money  earmarked 
for  local  police  departments  could  be  spent 
qulddy  since  creating  a  new  squad  of  50  or 
100  detectives  is  best  accomplished  in  a 
short  time  frame.  Moreover,  adding  100  new 
employees  in  departments  with  thousands 
represents  a  small  enough  percentage  in- 
crease that  no  significant  disruption  Is  ex- 
pected. 

Most  of  the  funds  for  state  programs 
should  be  appropriated  as  "no  year  money", 
meaning  that  It  may  be  obligated  and  ex- 
pended in  years  subsequent  to  the  year  ap- 
propriated. Money  for  all  federal  programs 
should  be  appropriated  In  due  course.  Even 
the  funds  for  federal  prison  construction 
can  be  normal  appropriations  since  for 
these  facilities,  unlike  sUte  facilities.  Con- 
gress has  both  the  obligation  and  the  capa- 
bility to  manage  the  money  on  an  aimual 


If,  as  might  be  expected  in  the  first  year, 
the  sUtes  do  not  obligate  all  funds  available 
for  construction,  these  funds  would  accumu- 
late. Therefore,  in  the  third  year,  for  exam- 
ple, the  fund  might  contain  twice  the 
annual  appropriation.  However,  since  the 
large  construction  bills  would  come  due  in 
that  period,  the  larger  amounts  would  be 
needed  then.  Thus,  the  full  amount  for 
State  assistance  should  be  appropriated  in 
the  first  year  of  the  program. 

Adjuiting  the  funding 

If  the  construction  fvmd  ever  grew  larger, 
even  than  anticipated  needs,  in  later  years 
of  the  program  the  annual  appropriation 
could  be  decreased.  The  program  Is  flexible. 


Reduekw  and  ending  the  program 
The  increased  appropriatioas  for  federal 
enforcement  operations  would  probably  be 
continued  In  large  part  even  beyond  the 
period  of  the  program,  but  the  money  for 
new  state  construction  and  new  units  and 
operations  Is  Intended  as  a  one-time  booatto 
state  Justice  systems  in  a  period  of  emergen- 
cy. It  could  be  largely  discontinued  after 
about  five  years,  if  the  50%  decrease  is 
achieved  before  the  end  of  10  years.  In  any 
event,  it  would  end  after  10  years. 

It  could  be  predicted  that  at  least  half  of 
the  $1  billion  for  federal  investigative  oper- 
ations would  become  part  of  the  permanent 
budget  base.  Cut-backs  would  be  appropri- 
ate for  example  in  the  fugitive  programs 
once  the  backlogs  of  unserved  warrants  are 
eliminated. 

The  $500  million  for  construction  of  new 
federal  prisons  could  be  also  largely  discon- 
tinued after  a  few  years.  Even  the  $600  mQ- 
lion  for  training  and  research  could  be 
greatly  reduced  if  not  totally  eliminated. 

Therefore,  the  $8  billion  program  would 
not  become  a  permanent  part  of  the  federal 
budget.  Less  than  $1  billion  would  remain. 
That  a  large  assistance  program  can  be  ter- 
miiuited  without  significant  political  cost 
was  proven  by  the  abolition  of  LEAA. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  ftir- 
ther  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Rkoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  889 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Department  of  Jus- 
tice National  Violent  Crime  Program  Au- 
thorization Act,  Fiscal  Year  1984." 

Ssc.  2.  On  the  basis  of  evidence,  informa- 
tion, documents  and  testimony  collected  by 
the  committees  and  subcommittees  of  the 
Congress  and  the  reports  and  recommenda- 
tions of  various  national  commissions,  in- 
cluding the  National  Commission  on  Crimi- 
nal Justice  Standards  and  Goals  (1973)  and 
the  Attorney  General's  Violent  Crime  Task 
Force  (1981),  the  Congress  hereby  makes 
and  adopts  the  following  findings: 

(1)  Violent  crime  and  drug  trafficking 
have  become  a  severe  national  problem  af- 
fecting the  personal  safety  and  general  wel- 
fare of  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  an 
intolerable  burden  upon  Interstate  Com- 
merce. 

(2)  The  economic  costs  of  crime  are  esti- 
mated to  exceed  $100  billion  per  year. 

(3)  The  Federal  Government  presently  al- 
locates approximately  $3.5  billion  of  its 
annual  budget  to  crime  control  and  criminal 
justice.  This  allocation  represents  less  than 
one-half  of  1%  of  the  federal  budget. 

(4)  It  iB  estimated  that  spending  by  state 
and  local  law  enforcement  and  criminal  Jus- 
tice agencies  of  the  various  states  is  approxi- 
mately $26  billion  a  year.  Due  to  limited 
revenues,  rising  costs,  and  other  factors,  the 
States  and  localities  are  severely  limited  in 
their  capability  to  provide  greater  resources 
for  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice. 

(5)  Every  year,  serious  crime  afflicts  one 
in  every  three  American  households.  One  in 
every  ten  households  is  affected  by  criminal 
violence. 

(6)  The  violent  crime  rate  in  America  has 
reached  unprecedented  and  intolerable 
levels.  The  violent  crime  rate  has  risoi  400% 
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since  1MB:  the  United  States  suffers  from  a  Jnuon*        fl«»>„w    »>„„im  «.,kii-  u^ i ._ 

crime  rate  which  to  many  times  that  of  any    Fugitive  programs loo  *^^^^  "S?*"  .F)*"*  heartogg  in 

other  industrial  democracy.  New  FedmU  prosecutions  for  violent  '^®  ctHnmunltles  affected  by  such  dog- 

(7)  The  resources  available  at  all  leveto  of  crlmea,  such  as  bank  and  commeri-  '''SB. 

government   are   seriously    inadequate   to       cal  robbery isq       Third,  require  considerations  of  guch 

secure  public  safety.  Oonsequmtly,  only  a    Dnig  enforcement sso    factors  as  community  weather  service. 

amaU  foactton  of  crimes  result  in  trial  and  Tratolng.    lab.    id^tiflcation.    and  how  the  employees  of  the  National 

convlcaaa.  In  contrast  to  plea  bargain,  and  other  support  services  and  technl-  Weather  Service   fNWS)  ai^  Zrim^ 

only  a  smaU  fraction  of  eonvietk»s  for  vlo-  <»»  -alstance  to  States  by  FMeral  economic  ^^^  ^fh.^^^!^ 

lent  offenses  result  in  sentences  to  prison.           Mendes ija    '^V^t^^l}^  y*,^^J^\!f*^ 

(8)  Career  crimlnato  consUtute  less  than  Research    and    development,    e.g..  other   factors   that   the   NWS  deter- 
10%  of  all  persons  arrested  but  commit  design  means  to  end  plea^bargaln-  mines  are  necessary. 

more  than  70%  of  the  offenses.  Despite  the       '°<  ^nO  cut  trial  delays  in  haU 125       Fourth,    require   that   Congress   be 

priority  accorded  to  them,  career  criminals  Ccmstractlon  of  correctional  fadll-               given  the  opportunity  to  reject  any 

are  often  not  handled  effecUvely  due  to  In-  "«  'or  Federal  inmates  and  oper-               specific  closings  that  may  be  recora- 

adequate  resouroea.  atlngoosU — „.  loo    mended     ^^^  ^^  »=«»«• 

(9)  Ukewtoe.  crime  and  delinquency  pre-  Temporary  detention  facillUes  for                  Sv  »l«-,<^-.»*    t    ~. 

vention  programs  have  not  been  given  suffi-  SUte  inmate  "overflow"  and  per-  .^;  ™*°®?:'  ^  *™  very  concerned 
cent  resources,  resulting  in  much  serious  manent  prisons  for  confinement  of  aoout  some  of  the  recent  activities  re- 
crime  that  could  have  been  prevented.  Par-  "^  ^^^^  habitual  offenders  sen-  lating  to  our  Nation's  weather  service. 

Ucular  attention  Is  needed  for  juvenile  of-       tenced  to  life 150  I  have  been  following  this  issue  closely 

fenders  to  break  the  escalating  crime  cycle.  (b)  For  Justice  assistance  and  to  carry-out  '<*''  *  number  of  years.  Last  February, 
for  drug  addicted  offenders  and  for  provid-  the  functions  of  the  Office  of  JusUce  Assist-  I  introduced  similar  legislation  con- 
ing Uteracy  and  training  in  marketable  Job  ance.  $3  billion,  all  of  which  shaU  remain  cemlng  our  Nation's  land  and  weather 
sklUs  to  prisoners  nearing  the  end  of  their  available  untU  expended,  provided  that  such  satellite  systems.   I   havp  h*Kromi.   Jn 

"*",^'*^  funds  may  only  be  used  to  carry-out  the  Na-  CT^itallv  Ser^eal  «^thP  ^^^L^^ 

(10)  Drug  trafncklng.  which  Is  estimated  Uonal  Violent  Crime  Program,  pursuant  to  fTl^^  skeptical  of  the  movement 
to  have  grown  to  a  $80  billion  a  year  buai-  regulations  tosued  by  the  Head  of  the  Office  ,  ®*'^®^  commerclaliM  or  eliminate  a 
ness,  contributes  to  and  causes  a  high  pro-  of  Justice  Assistance  and  policies  and  prior-  '^^^  portion  of  our  National  Weather 
portion  of  the  violent  activity  and  has  not  Ities  established  by  the  Attorney  General  in  Service.  This  information  is  not  only 
been  curtailed  despite  recent  increases  in  consultation  with  the  Congress  and  apprx>-  necessary  for  the  continued  safety  and 
the  level  of  effort,  particularly  by  federal  priate  Congressional  committees,  as  foUows:  convenience  of  the  Amnlcan  Deonle 
*  mTxT^^n^n*'!^.      .            .H     .n  *«*«"  "ut  Is  also  of  Vital  economic  ^ot- 

stlli^S'^so^S^^.^rrasl'-t^luSt;  ^J^%?rS"°"  '^"^  -^  :»o    "^^  Z.^^'S^'  '"^'^  ^ 

court  orders  to  release  inmates  prematurely  ImproTe  aS^i^iii'ttrSw^  Sf*f«»     men,     and     wage     earners, 

and  to  deter  judges  from  imposing  sentences  don      "^  "="™'^  "o  "^e*^  PUots.  seamen,  travelers,  and  the  gen- 

in  individual  cases  that  fit  the  crime  and  the  Improve  vioienr  citae  proeeciiuons  ^"^  public  need  and  deserve  this  e»- 

criminal.  The  prison  population  has  risen       by  forming  career  criminal  units SO    sential    Information.    The    American 

sharply  in  recent  years.  However,  in  nuuiy  Improve  convict  diagnosis,  classifica-  taxpayer    has    already    paid    for   this 

sUtes  few  tfany  prisons  have  been  buUt  in  Uon.  and  correctional  programing..  150    service.  It  would  be  unfair  for  us  to 

the  treatment  of  victims  and  witnesses  in       Uonal  Uteracy  training 150  t  „nH™f  or,!f^"  *  *k 

criminal  cases  and  to  compensate  them  for    Juvenile  delinquent  Intervention 350  ,J  ""t^^rstand  that  there  are  no  defl- 

physlcal  and  economic  injury  and  loss.  Runaways  and  missing  children ..!!!!.".  150  ^'^  decisions  to  close  or  consolidate 

(13)  In  order  to  insure  speedy  justice,  nu-  Victim/witness  assistance  and  com-  Weather  Service  offices  at  this  time.  If 

merous  court  reforms  are  needed,  including       pensation '  350  no  future  decisions  to  close  the  weath- 

improved  case  screening  and  diversion  pro-    Crime  prevention— schooto 2S0  er  offices  are  made    or  if  they  are 

grams,  use  of  computers  and  other  tech-    Crime  prevention-neighborhoods 250  made  while  maintolning  currpnt  1pv#.i« 

niques  to  control  judicial  calenders.                   Crime  prevention-commerelal 250  ^fJJ^!^^^!^^  fl^      i 

(14)  To  improve  the  arrest  rate,  conviction    Drug  treatment 250  ?'  "^r^fu  ^i^^  ^^^^^  *'  *  *^'  ^^" 

rate  and  sentences  for  career  criminals,  spe-  Calendar  control,  applying  researeh  *°*^  "^  ^'^^  Government,  this  legisla- 

cial  units  are  needed  in  police  departments.  and  development  results  to  specific  ^'^^  ^^  ^  unnecessary.  But  then,  no 

prosecutors  ofHces  and  other  agencies.                localities „ 100  decision  to  commercialize  our  land  and 

In  light  of  the  foregoing,  a  comprehensive  weather  satellite  systems  was  made 

national  program  must  be  commenced.  Such  By  Mr.  PRESSLER  (for  himself    until  long  after  I  Introduced  my  legls- 

[eSSr^-jraSS^LL^^^^^^  S.  SiTl^fmrSbllsh  Objective    ^SSrSS^^^U^UrSSay  Mr 

ircu\KJ!inTciSn^"f^rrreS^SSf'~'  SSi?L"TeSSrsSlSS*^^'  P^sIdenXrr^tiSliS'S^LiS; 

Sxc.  3.  In  order  to  begin  such  a  program  in  ?S!2Sfil^«^«  o°f^'  ^  ^^"^  congressional  safeguards  so  we  can 
ftocal  year  1984  and  to  begin  It  in  a  gradual.  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and  deal  with  these  Important  issues  In  a 
orderly  manner,  there  is  authorized  to  be  Transportation.  well-planned  manner,  raising  our  con- 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep-  weatheh  sirvick  omcxs  protsctioh  act  sideratlon  early  on.  I  believe  we  in 
tember  30^  19M^o  carry  out  the  NaUonal  •  Mr.   PRESSLER.   Mr.   President.   I  Congress  must  take  the  responsibility 

r.f?C,rn^*H»^25^" .„„«-«    ♦.  ""  introducing  legislation  today  that  to  Insure  that  this  important  service 

he^SS.  n^^^^n'^.^dt^iiltliSI'Tf  would  allow  Congress  the  authority  to  continues. 

Kd^'S!rvStatlSeS^^S?vi?y  reject,. jPfcific  P">PO»als  to  close  or  I  applaud  the  administration's  inno- 

and  drug  trafflcklng.  not  otherwtoe  provided  con«oUdate  our  Nation's  weather  serv-  vative  attempts  to  explore  the  possi- 

for.  $1  billion,  of  which  $350  million  for  con-  "^  offices.  These  offices  are  vitally  im-  billtles  of  reducing  our  deficit  But  I 

strucUon  of  new  facilities  and  construcUon,  portant  to  America.  They  provide  us  am  concerned  that  many  of  the  weath- 

remodeling.  and  equipping  buUdings  and  fa-  with  accurate  and  up-to-date  weather  er  system  transfers  and  eliminations 

*1"."!ILf*«''*"*'^  AstenUon  and  correcUon-  information  that  is  absolutely  neces-  may.    Indeed,    Increase    the    deficit. 

fx.SSinS'd'^w.f^SSSJi;:^'*'?^"'  ''ary  for  the  safety  and  well-being  of  Sak  I  emphasize  mTunderataSi 

expended,  and  notwithstanding  any  other  «ii  our  rHtlsipnn  ♦iTJT^*  i^.-Ti^  *v._  ZZ^      *  ^I.    X^^T* 

provision  of  law.  there  to  authorised  pay-  hS^«!^^;»,,    ,  .^  w,             ,^  "**i'  *y®"***i°  ^^  ****  °'  "»**  Weath- 

ment  in  advance  for  expenses  arising  out  of  Specifically,  this  legislation  would:  er  Service  offices,  no  definite  plans  to 

contractual  and  reimbursable  agreemenu  ,  "™"    'e*!'"™    adequate    notice    of  dose  offices  or  eliminate  service  are 

with  sUte  and  local  enforcement  agencies  "^tent  to  close  a  weather  service  office  made.   I   am   simply   looking   to   the 

engaged  in  cooperative  violent  crime  and  to  the  people  served  by  that  weather  future,  raising  the  Issues,  and  prepar- 

drug  trafficking  enforcement  activities,  as  office  before  any  closings  or  consollda-  ing  for  the  worst— which  I  am  hopeful 

foUows:  tion  of  office.  will  not  come. 
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M»"y  AmericanB  have  become  in- 
ereutngly  concerned  about  the  future 
of  our  weather  Information  network. 
They  have  good  cauae.  I  believe  that 
the  employees  of  the  National  Weitth- 
er  Service  and  the  milllonB  of  Ameri- 
cans who  rely  on  this  information  de- 
serve to  know  that  Congress  is  careful- 
ly following  this  issue  and  that  an  iso- 
lated dedsion  will  not  adversely  affect 
their  lifestyle  without  careful  review 
and  debate.  The  American  people  de- 
serve to  have  a  strong  voice  in  this 
issue.  Through  guaranteed  public 
hearbigs,  and  through  their  elected 
Representatives.  I  am  confident  that 
their  voice  will  be  heard.  I  am  equally 
confident  that,  with  the  safeguards 
and  procedures  established  in  this  leg- 
islation, the  ensuing  decisions  will  be 
for  the  greatest  benefit  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  important  legislation. 
Its  passage  will  insiu^  the  safety  of 
our  citizens  and  the  viability  of  our 
National  Weather  Service. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRS. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord.  as  follows: 

&890 
Be  it  enaettd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepretentoHvet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Th*t  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  (hereinafter  in  this 
Act  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  in 
making  a  determination  as  to  the  necessity 
for  the  closing  or  consolidation  of  any 
weather  service  offlce<8).  shall  provide  ade- 
quate notice  of  his  Intention  to  dose  or  con- 
solidate such  weather  service  offlce(8)  at 
least  ninety  days  prior  to  the  proposed  date 
of  such  closing  or  consolidation  to  persons 
served  by  such  weather  service  offlce(s)  to 
ensure  that  such  persons  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  present  their  views. 

Sbc.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary,  in  making  a  de- 
termination whether  or  not  to  close  or  con- 
solidate a  weather  service  offlce<s)  shall 
consider— 

(1)  the  effect  of  such  dosing  or  consolida- 
tion on  the  community  service  by  such 
weather  service  offlce<s).  determined 
through  public  hearing  conducted  In  the 
communities  affected  by  such  closing  or 
oonsolldatlon  and  any  other  criteria  that 
the  Secretary  deems  necessary; 

(3)  the  effect  of  such  closing  or  consoUda- 
tion  on  employees  of  the  National  Weather 
Service  employed  at  such  office; 

(3)  the  economic  savings  to  the  National 
Weather  Service  resulting  from  such  closing 
or  consolidation;  and 

(4)  other  such  factors  as  the  National 
Weather  Service  determines  are  necessary. 

Sic.  3.  Any  determination  of  the  Secre- 
tary to  doae  or  consolidate  a  weather  serv- 
ice office  shall  be  In  writing  (hereinafter  In 
this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "determination") 
and  "tfii  Include  the  findings  of  the  Secre- 
tary with  respect  to  the  conaldeTations  re- 
Oolred  to  be  made  under  section  3.  Such  de- 
tenninatiai  and  finding  shall  be  made  avaU- 
■ble  to  penons  served  by  such  weather  serv- 
ice office. 

Sac.  4.  The  Secretary,  after  making  deter- 
mination, shall  submit  such  determination 
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to  the  Congress  In  aooordanoe  with  this  sec- 
tion. Such  determination  shall  be  delivered 
to  each  House  of  the  Congress  on  the  same 
date  and  to  each  House  of  the  Congress 
while  it  Is  In  session. 

(1)  Any  such  determination  shall  become 
effective  In  accordance  with  its  terms 
unless — 

(A)  before  the  end  of  the  period  of  35  cal- 
endar days  of  continuous  session  after  the 
date  such  determination  is  submitted  to  the 
Congress,  a  concurrent  resolution  disapprov- 
ing such  determination  Is  introduced  In 
either  House;  and 

(B)  before  the  end  of  the  period  of  90  cal- 
endar days  of  continuous  session  after  the 
date  such  determination  is  submitted  to  the 
Congress,  the  Congress  adopts  a  concurrent 
resolution  disapproving  such  determination. 

(3)  If  such  concurrent  resolution,  as  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (1)  of  this  section,  is 
Introduced  In  either  House  and  adopted  by 
Congress,  the  weather  service  office(s)  In 
question  will  continue  to  operate  In  a 
manner  that  will  provide  the  same  levels  of 
service  and  information  to  the  public  as 
were  made  available  prior  to  consideration 
of  dosing  or  consolidating  such  weather 
service  offlce(s).« 


By  Mr.  BUMPERS  (for  himself 

and  Mr.  Chafke): 

S.  891.  A  bill  to  develop  additional 

procedures  for  Federal  land  sales;  to 

the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 

Resources. 

PXIUCKAL  LAMD  RBTKHTIOM  ACT  OF  1SS3 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  intnxlucing  legislation 
with  Senator  Charb  which  is  designed 
to  restrict  the  sale  of  our  important 
federal  lands,  particularly  those  with 
high  recreational  values,  and  to  en- 
courage discount  transfers  of  suitable 
Federal  lands  to  State,  local,  and  non- 
profit agencies  for  use  as  parks  and  for 
other  public  piuDoses. 

Many  Members  of  the  Senate  have 
expressed  serious  concerns  about  the 
administration's  propoals  to  sell  feder- 
ally owned  lands.  Last  year,  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  request  projected  reve- 
nues of  $17  billion  over  5  years  from 
the  sale  of  our  National  Forest  lands, 
public  domain  lands,  and  other  Gov- 
ernment real  estate.  As  much  as  5  per- 
cent of  our  Nation's  Federal  land 
base— or  nearly  35  million  acres— was 
targeted  for  sale  in  order  to  meet  this 
revenue  target.  More  recently,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  announced 
tentative  plans  to  sell  some  6  million 
acres  of  National  Forest  lands— an 
area  approximately  the  size  of  Ver- 
mont. These  announcements  have_eUc- 
ited  reactions  ranging  from  skepucum. 
to  outrage.  Public  response  to  thetand 
sales  proposals  has  been  immediate 
and  overwhelmingly  negative.  j 

In  conjunction  with  the  acceleratea\^ 
sales  proposed  by  the  "Asset  Manage- 
ment" program,  the  administration 
has  also  taken  steps  to  reduce,  if  not 
eliminate,  discounted  conveyances  of 
lands  suitable  for  parks  to  non-Federal 
Oovemment  agencies  and  nonprofit 
organizations.  The  Recreation  and 
Public  Purposes  Act  of  1926  and  subse- 


quent amendments  allowed  many 
State  and  local  governments  to  acquire 
lands  that  otherwise  could  not  have 
been  developed  as  parks,  or  protected 
in  their  natural  condition.  But  despite 
the  success  of  this  program,  the  ad- 
ministration has  chosen  not  to  use  its 
discretionary  authority  to  make  dis- 
count conveyances.  On  April  6,  1982. 
the  Property  Review  Board  announced 
that,  with  few  exceptions.  Federal 
lands  were  to  be  sold  only  at  fair 
market  value.  The  effect  of  this  direc- 
tive is  that  developers,  rather  than 
communities  in  need  of  parklands,  will 
acquire  valuable  Federal  lands  that 
are  identified  as  stirplus. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  oppose 
both  components  of  the  administra- 
tion's "Asset  Management"  program- 
the  accelerated  sales  scheme  and  the 
elimination  of  discount  conveyances 
for  recreational  purposes. 

The  national  forests,  public  domain 
lands,  and  other  federally  owned  lands 
represent  the  best  of  this  country's 
natiual  heritage.  Congress  acted 
wisely  in  deciding,  after  years  of 
debate,  that  the  lands  should  remain 
in  Federal  ownership  so  that  the 
public  would  benefit  from  the  diverse 
resources  associated  with  these  lands. 
Multiple  use  and  sustained  yield  con- 
cepts were  developed  to  govern  the 
management  of  the  Federal  lands  to 
insure  their  continued  productivity, 
wide  accessibility,  and  protection  from 
permanent  degradation. 

But  this  administration  does  not  be- 
lieve that  these  lands  should  be  man- 
aged for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  It 
has  instead  initiated  a  program  de- 
signed to  transfer  a  substantial  part  of 
the  Federal  land  estate  into  private 
hands  for  the  explicit  purpose  of  reap- 
ing a  single,  relatively  Insignificant, 
monetary  windfall.  I  find  the  program 
to  be  shortsighted,  ill-conceived,  pat- 
ently inconsistent  with  existing  law, 
and  based  on  a  series  of  untenable  and 
unsupportable  assiunptions  about  the 
evils  of  Federal  land  management  and 
the  virtues  of  private  development  of 
our  Nation's  lands.  The  legislation 
Senator  Chare  and  I  are  introducting 
today  is  intended  to  insure  that  the 
intent  of  Congress,  as  embodied  in  nu- 
merous existing  statutes,  is  carried 
out. 

In  the  1976  Federal  Land  Policy  and 
Management  Act,  Congress  estab- 
lished a  general  policy  of  retention  of 
the  public  lands  managed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management.  Such  a 
policy  has  long  been  in  effect  for  the 
National  Forests.  But  realizing  that 
sound  management  of  the  Federal 
land  estate  would  require  that  some 
tracts  should  be  sold  or  exchanged, 
the  Congress  gave  the  Secretaries  of 
Interior  and  Agriculture  limited  au- 
thority to  seU  lands  under  their  con- 
trol. Existing  law  is  clear  with  respect 
to   conditions   under   which   Federal 


lands  may  be  offered  for  sale.  A  tract 
of  public  land  may  be  sold  only  when 
the  inventory  and  land  use  planning 
procedures  contained  in  FLFMA  deter- 
mine that  (1)  the  tract  is  difficult  and 
imeoonomlcal  to  manage:  (2)  the  tract 
was  acquired  for  a  specific  purpcae 
and  is  no  longer  needed  for  that  puir- 
pose:  or  (S)  diqMsal  of  the  tract  wotild 
serve  an  important  public  objective, 
such  as  community  exjmnsion.  «maii 
tracts  of  National  Forests  lands  may 
be  sold  only  when  they  are  needed  for 
community  expansion  and  minor 
boundary  adjustments,  as  determined 
by  the  planning  procedures  specified 
by  the  Forest  and  Rangeland  Renew- 
able Resources  Planning  Act.  Excess 
lands  managed  by  agencies  other  than 
Interior  and  Agriculture  may  be  of- 
fered for  sale  or  made  available  at  a 
discount  to  governmental  or  nonprofit 
organizations.  For  all  Federal  lands,  a 
decision  to  offer  any  tract  of  land  for 
sale  is  to  be  made  only  as  a  result  of 
careful  inventory,  planning,  and  a 
finding  that  the  property  would  be 
more  constructively  used  by  a  non- 
Federal  entity. 

The  administration's  land  disposal 
initiatives  have  clearly  violated  Con- 
gressional intent.  Executive  Order 
12348  directed  the  Property  Review 
Board  to  "establish  for  each  executive 
agency  annually  the  target  amount  of 
its  real  property  holding  to  be  identi- 
fied as  excess."  Instead  of  identifying 
unneeded  Federal  lands  through  the 
land  use  planning  process,  the  admin- 
istration has  directed  agency  person- 
nel to  assemble  lists  of  lands  stiitable 
for  sale  in  order  to  meet  acreage 
quotas.  Under  "Asset  Management." 
selecting  and  disposing  of  tracts  is  not 
a  consequence  of  the  planning  process- 
es as  existing  law  would  direct.  It  is  in- 
stead a  program  with  no  statutory  au- 
thority, the  objective  of  which  \a  to 
place  lands  in  private  ownership  and 
raise  revenues. 

The  Forest  Service,  which  has  only 
very  limited  authority  to  sell  its  lands, 
initiated  its  sales  program  by  announc- 
ing last  year  that  some  140  million 
acres  of  the  191  million  acres  in  the 
National  Forest  System  would  be  "re- 
viewed" for  their  suitability  for  dispos- 
al. The  Forest  Service  has  now  identi- 
fied 6  million  acres  for  more  intensive 
study  for  possible  diq?osaL  The  agency 
has  carried  out  an  aggressive  program 
of  selecting  lands  for  sale  at  a  real  cost 
to  the  taxpayer  and  to  other  agency 
programs,  in  ^e  absence  of  any  au- 
thority to  conduct  such  a  program. 

Discounted  sales  to  public  and  non- 
profit agencies  have  been  curtailed, 
virtually  guaranteeing  that  only  pri- 
vate interest  will  be  able  to  acquire 
recreational  lands  excessed  by  the 
Federal  Oovemment.  And  finally,  the 
administration  has  sought  to  overturn 
one  of  the  most  f  arsighted  policies  es- 
tablished by  the  Congress  by  propos- 
ing to  credit  revenues  raised  by  Feder- 


al land  sales  to  the  Ooieral  Treasury, 
rather  than  to  the  land  and  water  con- 
servation fund  where  they  will  be  used 
to  finance  Federal  and  State  recrea- 
tion projects. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  I  am 
introducing  essentially  reaffirms  and 
strengthens  existing  law  governing  the 
sale  of  Federal  lands. 

The  major  portion  of  my  bill  has 
twice  been  approved  by  the  Congress- 
first  in  the  fiscal  year  1983  continuing 
resolution,  and  again  in  the  fiscal  year 
1983  Interior  and  Related  Agencies 
Appropriations  bill.  The  Senator  from 
Idaho.  Mr.  McCldbx,  who  chairs  the 
Energy  and  Natural  Resoivces  Com- 
mittee, Joined  me  in  sponsoring  lan- 
guage dealing  with  land  sales  in  both 
i4>propriations  bills.  It  simply  requires 
that  four  actions  must  be  taken  by  the 
administering  agency  before  any  tract 
of  Federal  land  may  be  sold: 

First,  the  agency  must  conduct  an 
inventory  which  assesses  the  tract's 
public  benefit  values; 

Second,  the  agency  must  determine 
that  the  tract  is  no  longer  needed  by 
the  Federal  Oovemment; 

Third,  the  agency  must  provide  op- 
portunities for  the  public  to  comment 
on  the  proposed  sales;  and 

Fourth,  the  agency  must  notify  the 
appropriate  congressional  committees, 
and  the  Oovemor  and  congressional 
delegation  of  the  affected  State  30 
days  in  advance  of  any  sale. 

The  second  part  of  this  legislation  is 
intended  to  provide  insurance  that 
sensitive  lands  near  National  Parks, 
National  Wildlife  Refuges,  and  other 
significant  natural  and  recreational 
areas  will  not  be  sold  without  close 
scmtlny.  The  bill  requires  that  lands 
contained  within  the  boimdaries  of  or 
adjacent  to  nationally  significant 
areas,  such  as  National  parks,  or  State 
or  local  parks,  or  areas  suitable  for 
parks,  may  be  sold  at  fair  market 
value  only  after  Congress  has  ap- 
proved the  sale.  Procedures  estab- 
lished by  section  203  of  FLPMA  for 
congressional  approval  of  large  tracts 
of  public  domain  land  would  be  fol- 
lowed for  congressional  approval  of 
sales  of  land  near  these  special  areas. 
In  order  to  encourage  the  agencies  to 
use  their  existing  authority  to  make 
discount  conveyances,  however,  lands 
near  these  nationally  and  locally  sig- 
nificant areas  may  be  conveyed  at  no- 
cost  or  for  up  to  25  percent  of  fair 
market  value  without  prior  approval 
of  Congress.  Of  course,  the  sale  of  any 
Federal  land  tract  is  subject  to  the  in- 
ventory, public  review,  notification, 
and  other  requirements  set  forth  in 
the  first  part  of  the  bilL 

Mr.  President,  I  want  my  colleagues 
to  understand  that  the  requlranents 
of  this  legislation  would  apply  to  lands 
managed  by  agencies  other  than  the 
Forest  Service  and  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  These  lands,  which  in- 
clude Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
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other  Defense  Department  propertica, 
would  be  offered  for  sale  by  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration.  Al- 
though many  of  the  land  tracts  sold 
each  year  by  the  G8A  are  simply  sur- 
plus property  associated  with  build- 
ings or  other  improvements,  many 
others  are  small  parcels  of  land  which, 
though  insignificant  to  the  OSA,  are 
tremendously  important  to  nearby 
communities.  Fort  DeRuasy  in  Hawaii 
and  the  Agricultural  Research  Center 
in  BeltsvUle,  Md.,  are  good  examples. 
Several  situations  have  arisen  in 
recent  months  in  which  the  OSA  has 
attempted  to  seU  surplused  lands  over 
the  strong  objections  of  local  officials, 
concerned  citizms.  and  Members  of 
Congress.  The  intent  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  not  to  interfere  with  the  sale  of 
surplus  buildings  or  other  real  propo*- 
ty.  But  the  requirements  of  the  biU  for 
land  sales  are  not  excessive,  and 
shoidd  be  equally  applied  to  all  lands 
owned  by  the  Federal  Oovemment.  I 
would  welcome  suggestions  from  my 
colleagues  as  to  appropriate  exemp- 
tions from  the  bill's  requirements  for 
small  parcels  associated  with  buildings 
or  other  structures. 

BCr.  President.  I  also  want  my  col- 
leagues to  understand  that  this  legisla- 
tion does  not  create  any  onerous  pro- 
cedural requirements.  It  does  not  re- 
quire any  agency  to  develop  costly  new 
regxilations.  It  will  not  prevent  any 
agency  from  selling  isolated  tracts  or 
other  parcels  of  land  that  should  be 
disposed  of  in  the  interest  of  improved 
land  management. 

In  essence,  the  legislation  requires 
little  more  than  the  Congress  believed 
would  be  done  when  the  procedures 
for  sales  of  Federal  lands  were  estab- 
lished. No  new  legiiOation  should  be 
necessary  to  deal  with  Federal  land 
disposals.  But  as  it  has  done  with 
other  environmental  and  natural  re- 
sources programs,  this  administration 
has  abused  its  discretionary  authori- 
ties with  regard  to  land  disposals  and 
discount  conveyances.  It  has  ignored 
the  intent.  If  not  the  letter,  of  existing 
law.  By  doing  so,  it  has  created  a  situa- 
tion in  which  the  Congress  must  act 
again  to  protect  the  Federal  lands  and 
insure  that  policies  outlined  in 
FLPBIA  and  other  statutes  are  imple- 
mented. A  recent  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Harvard  Law  Review 
supports  my  belief  that  additional  leg- 
islation is  needed.  It  concludes  that: 

Ultimate  Implementation  of  legislative 
Intent  in  the  disposition  of  the  public  lands 
may  require  a  more  direct  role  for  Congres 
Itself  in  disposal  decisions  .  .  .  whenever  de- 
cisions are  made  by  admlnistratoTB  who  do 
not  share  the  values  ezpreased  by  FLPMA. 
there  Is  a  danger  that  Congress'  intuition 
wiU  not  be  f  ulfiUed. 

This  legislation  wiU  clarify  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  the  OSA.  and 
the  Property  Review  Board,  the  condi- 
tions that  must  be  met  before  valuable 
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F^dem  lands  are  auctioned  off  to  the 
highest  urivate  bidder.  The  leclalatlon 
wUl  not  require  the  agencies  to  make 
discount  land  conveyances  for  recre- 
ational purposes,  but  it  will  create 
some  incentive  for  them  to  do  so,  and 
It  will  impose  an  additional  hurdle  for 
them  if  they  choose  instead  to  sell 
prime  recreational  lands  to  private  de- 
velopers. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  J<dn  Senator  Cbafd  and  me  in  co- 
sponsoring  this  legislation,  and  I  hope 
that  It  will  be  g^ven  prompt  attention 
by  the  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Committee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  bill  and  an  article  from  the  Har- 
vard Law  Review  entiUed  "Sales  of 
Public  Land:  A  Problem  in  Legislative 
and  Judicial  Control  of  Administrative 
Action"  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro.  I 
m\an  ggk  unanimous  consent  that  an 
article  from  the  National  Journal 
which  includes  a  list  of  properties 
identified  for  future  sale  be  printed  in 
theRKORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcobs,  as  follows: 

&891 
Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RettreaentoHves  of  the  United  States  in  Con- 
gnu  asaembled.  That  this  Act  may  be  cited 
■8  the  "Federal  lAnd  Retention  Act  of 
1983." 

PIHSnfGS 

Sic.  3.  The  Congreaa  finds  that— 

(1)  Fyderal  lands  provide  numerous  and 
diverae  public  benefits; 

(2)  a  general  policy  of  Federal  retention  of 
tbeae  lands  has  been  established  by  the  Fed- 
eral Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of 
1976  (43  VB.C.  1701)  and  other  statutes; 

(3)  the  Federal  Government  should  coop- 
erate with  SUte  and  local  governments,  as 
well  as  with  private,  nonprofit  agencies,  to 
promote  and  protect  public  recreational 
areas,  wildlife  habiUts.  and  other  natural 
areas,  and  should  make  certain  Federal 
lands  available  at  less  than  fair  market 
value; 

(4)  a  decision  to  dispose  of  any  tract  of 
Federal  land  should  be  made  only  after 
thorough  inventory  and  land  use  planning 
proceaacs  have  been  completed  and  the 
public  has  been  given  sufficient  opporttini- 
ttea  to  comment  on  the  proposed  sale;  and 

(5)  land  exchange  is  a  preferred  method  of 
consolidating  Federal  land  holdings,  com- 
pleting authorized  land  acquisitions,  and  re- 
solving other  land  management  problems. 
and  Executive  agencies  should  fully  evalu- 
ate the  value  of  lands  for  future  exchange 
during  the  inventory  and  planning  process- 
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(2)  apfdy  to  the  sale  of  any  tract  of  Feder- 
al land  authorized  by  the  Act  of  June  14, 
1926  (44  8Ut.  741.  ch«>ter  7S8;  43  VS.C. 
869),  or  Public  Law  97-466;  or 

(3)  apply  to  the  sale  of  any  tract  of  Feder- 
al land  authorized  by  the  Alaska  National 
Interest  Lands  Conservation  Act  (Public 
Law  96-487). 

onnouu.  vKwajaaam  for  m«HAL  laud 


Sac.  5.  (a)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  create 
any  new  authority  or  expand  any  existing 
authority  under  which  an  Executive  agency 
may  sell,  exchange,  or  transfer  Federal 
land. 

(h)  No  tract  of  Federal  land  may  be  of- 
fered for  sale  until  such  time  as  the  Execu- 
tive agency  responsible  for  administering 
the  tract,  or  the  Executive  agency  responsi- 
ble for  administering  the  sale  of  the  tract, 
has — 

(1)  completed  an  Inventory  of  the  tract 
which  includes  a  determination  of— 

(A)  the  public  recreational  potential  and 
scenic  value  of  the  tract; 

(B)  the  potential  for  exchange  of  the 
tract;  and 

(C)  whether  the  tract  should  be  used  to 
preserve  the  integrity  of  associated  SUte, 
local,  or  other  recreational  and  natural 
areas; 

(2)  determined  that  the  tract  is  no  longer 
needed  by  such  Executive  agency  and  that 
disposal  of  the  tract  is  in  the  public  interest; 

(3)  provided  reasonable  opportunities  for 
public  comment  and  review  regarding  the 
proposed  sale  of  the  tract;  and 

(4)  notified  the  Oovemor  and  the  Con- 
gressional delegation  of  the  SUte  or  SUtes 
in  which  the  tract  proposed  for  sale  is  locat- 
ed and  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
House  of  RepresenUtives  and  the  Senate  of 
the  proposed  sale  at  least  thirty  calendar 
days  In  advance  of  aimouncing  the  availabil- 
ity of  the  Federal  land  for  sale. 

(c)  Inventories  conducted  to  fulfill  the  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (b)(1)  of  this  sec- 
tion lor  Federal  lands  administered  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  shall  be  con- 
ducted in  accordance  with  the  land  use 
planning  procedures  required  by  section  202 
of  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1976  (43  U.S.C.  1712).  Invento- 
ries conducted  to  fulfill  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (b)(1)  of  this  section  for  Federal 
lands  administered  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  shall  be  conducted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  land  use  planning  procedures 
required  by  section  6  of  the  Forest  and 
Rangeland  Renewable  Resources  Planning 
Act  of  1974  (16  U.S.C.  1604). 


:oire 

Sac  3.  For  purposes  of  this  Act— 
(a)  The  term  "Executive  agency"  has  the 

nine  meaning  as  in  section  105  of  title  5, 

United  States  Code. 
<b)  The  term  "Federal  land"  means  any 

land  and  interest  in  land  owned  by  the 

United  States. 

KZBCFTIOIIS 

Sic.  4.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall- 
(1)  restrict  or  otherwise  apply  to  land  ex- 
ctaaoge8:or 


RESTRICTIONS  ON  THX  SALE  OF  rXDHtAL  LANDS 
NEAR  HXCREATON  OR  OTHER  SIGNIFICANT  AREAS 

Sic.  6.  (a)  Federal  lands— 

(1)  Included  within,  or  adjacent  to,  compo- 
nenU  of  the  National  Park  System,  Nation- 
al Wildlife  Refuge  System.  National  Wilder- 
ness Preservation  System,  National  System 
of  Trails,  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
System,  or  Coastal  Barrier  Resource 
System; 

(2)  included  within,  or  adjacent  to.  Na- 
tional Monuments,  Katlonal  Recreation 
Areas,  SUte  and  local  paries  or  recreation 
areas;  or 

(3)  identified  through  a  Federal.  SUte,  or 
local  land  use  plaxming  process  according  to 
SUte  law  or  the  SUte  Comprehensive  Out- 
door Recreation  Plan  (SCORP)  or  an 
amendment  to  a  plan,  as  potentially  suitable 
for  park,  recreation,  historical  preservation, 
wildlife  enhancement,  wetlands,  or  open 
space  use; 


may  be  sold  at  fair  market  value  ooly  In  ao- 
oordance  with  lecttoo  5  of  this  Act  and  only 
after  approval  of  Coagrev  in  the  manner 
described  In  section  303(0  of  the  Federal 
Land  PoUcy  and  ICanacemoit  Act  (43  U.8.C. 
1713(c)).  Any  acreage  limit  conUin^  In 
such  section  shall  not  apply  to  land  under 
this  section. 

(b)  Federal  lands  identified  in  subsection 
(a)  may  be  conveyed  for  no  cost  or  for  up  to 
25  per  centum  of  fair  market  value  without 
Congressional  approval  to  SUte,  local, 
county,  or  regional  governments,  or  to  non- 
profit corporations  or  aaioclatlons,  for  rec- 
reational or  other  suitable  public  purposes 
as  authorized  by  the  Recreation  and  Public 
Piuvoses  Act  of  1926  (43  VAC.  889  et  aeq.) 
so  long  as  such  conveyances  are  consistent 
with  the  purpose  of  the  Act. 
Salzs  of  Pdbuc  Laud:  A  PKOBLm  n  iMOUr 

LATIVE  AND  JUDICIAL  COWXaOL  OF  AmCOnS- 

TRATTVE  Action 

The  Reagan  Administration  has  recently 
announced  a  massive  program  of  sales  of 
federally  owned  land.  The  program  appears 
to  be  Inconsistent  with  the  policies  ex- 
pressed In  federal  sututes  governing  dispos- 
al of  public  lands,  and  also  presents  difficul- 
ties in  enforcing  those  policies  through 
public  oversight  and  judicial  review  of  ad- 
ministrative action.  These  difficulties  are 
peculiar  to  an  administrative  process  that 
allocates  a  limited  public  resource  among 
competing  public  objectives. 

This  Note  discusses  these  problems  and 
suggests  possible  solutions.  Part  I  describes 
the  extent  of  the  federal  lands  and  the 
major  sututes  governing  their  disposal. 
Part  n  examines  the  current  Administra- 
tion's land-sales  program  and  the  program's 
potential  conflicts  with  the  poUcles  con- 
tained In  the  governing  sUtutes.  Part  in 
discusses  the  problems  that  obstruct  mean- 
ingful judicial  review  of  the  disposal  proc- 
ess, and  Part  IV  proposes  a  method  of 
making  the  process  more  amenable  to  judi- 
cial and  public  oversight.  Finally,  Part  V 
suggesU  that  enforcement  of  congressional 
policy  ultimately  may  require  a  more  direct 
role  for  Congress  In  land-disposal  decisions. 

I.  THS  FEDERAL  LANDS  AMD  GOVERNIRO 
STATCTBS 

The  federal  government  owns  approxi- 
mately 738  million  acres  of  land  In  the 
United  SUtes,  or  about  one-third  of  the  na- 
tion's land  area.  Of  this  total.  299  million 
acres  are  in  reserves,  which,  with  limited  ex- 
ceptions, cannot  be  transferred  out  of  feder- 
al ownership  without  action  by  Congress.  Of 
the  439  million  acres  that  are  potentially 
subject  to  disposal  by  administrative  agen- 
cies, 398  million  acres  are  administered  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior's  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  (BLM).  The  remaining 
forty-one  million  acres  are  administered  by 
a  variety  of  federal  agencies  whose  primary 
function  Is  not  related  to  land  management. 

Two  major  sUtutes  regulate  the  disposal 
of  federal  land.  Disposal  of  non-BLM  land  is 
governed  by  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949  (FPASA). 
Written  before  the  recent  era  of  increased 
environmental  awareness  and  concern,  the 
Act  primarily  addresses  the  economical  and 
efficient  disposal  of  surplus  property,  rather 
than  the  environmental  or  land  use  conse- 
quences of  such  disposal. 

Under  FPASA.  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services  supervises  and  direcU  the  dis- 
posal of  unwanted  government  property. 
Property  that  Is  no  longer  needed  by  the 
agency  administering  it  Is  made  available 
first  to  other  federal  agencies.  If  no  other 


sceney  needs  tlie  property,  the  govermnent 
seDs  or  leases  the  property  by  competitive 
bidding.  Revenues  from  such  H<«p«^iT  ^e 
deposited  in  the  Land  and  Water  Cooserva- 
tlon  fVDA  tor  use  in  the  planning,  acquisi- 
ttoo.  and  devetopment  of  federal  and  state 
recreation  areas.  Under  a  1970  amendment, 
the  Administrator  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  may,  instead  of  disposing  of  a 
parcel  by  competitive  bidding,  agree  to  sell 
or  lease  It  at  a  dlsoounted  price  to  a  sUte  or 
local  government  for  use  as  a  park  or  recrea- 
tion area.  Discount  conveyances  under  this 
authority  have  been  an  important  source  of 
land  for  state  and  local  parks. 

Disposal  of  BLM  land  Is  governed  by  the 
Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act 
of  1976  (FliPMA).  The  passage  of  FLPMA 
represented  a  maior  departure  from  previ- 
ous statutory  public  lands  policy.  For  most 
of  American  history,  the  primary  poUcy  re- 
garding the  public  domain  was  one  of  dis- 
posal. Through  public  sales,  homestead 
grants,  grants  to  sUtes,  railroads,  and  veter- 
ans, and  other  methods  of  disposal,  more 
than  one  billion  acres  of  land  have  passed 
from  federal  to  sUte  and  private  ownership. 
The  administration  of  the  public  domain 
was  also  historically  characterized  by  a  lack 
of  legislative  and  judicial  control.  Because 
of  the  emphasis  on  disposal.  Congress  was 
not  greatly  concerned  with  the  long-term 
management  of  the  public  lands.  It  granted 
broad  discretionary  powers  to  the  executive 
branch  and  provided  little  In  the  way  of 
standards  or  goals  to  guide  the  exercise  of 
those  powers.  The  federal  courts  generally 
deferred  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
either  by  refusing  to  review  public  lands 
management  decisions  or  by  applying  a  very 
narrow  standard  of  review. 

By  the  middle  of  the  twentieth  century, 
attitudes  toward  the  public  lands  tiad 
changed,  and  administrative  action  had 
largely  reversed  the  policy  of  mass  disposal. 
But  the  disposal  sUtutes  were  still  on  the 
boolcs.  and  there  remained  no  statutory 
mandate  for  the  management  of  the  public 
domain  in  the  public  Interest.  Increased  de- 
mands on  the  public  lands  and  Increased  en- 
vironmental concern  following  the  Second 
World  War  highlighted  the  need  for  reform 
of  public  land  law. 

FLPMA  replaced  the  sUtutory  policy  of 
disposal  with  a  presumption  in  favor  of  re- 
taining the  public  lands  and  managing  them 
as  sources  of  economic  and  noneconomic  re- 
sources, and  mandated  the  development  of 
comprehensive  local  land  use  plans  to  guide 
such  management  The  first  sentence  of 
FLPMA  declares  a  poUcy  that  "the  pubUc 
lands  be  retained  in  Federal  ownership, 
unless  as  a  result  of  the  land  use  planning 
procedure  provided  for  In  this  Act,  It  is  de- 
termined that  diQ>osal  of  a  particular  parcel 
will  serve  the  national  Interest."  FLPMA 
presente  three  alternative  criteria  for  sale  of 
a  tract  of  BLM  land.  Sale  Is  permitted  only 
if ,  as  a  result  of  systematic  land  use  plan- 
ning. It  Is  determined  that  the  tract  is  "diffi- 
cult and  uneconomic  to  manage."  that  the 
tract  "was  acquired  for  a  specific  purpose 
and  ...  Is  no  longer  required  for  that  or 
any  other  Federal  purpose,"  or  that— "dis- 
posal of  such  tract  will  serve  important 
public  objectives,  including  but  not  limited 
to,  expansion  of  communities  and  economic 
development,  which  cannot  be  achieved  pru- 
dently or  feasibly  on  land  other  than  public 
land  and  which  outweigh  other  public  objec- 
tives and  values,  including,  but  not  limited 
to,  recreation  and  scenic  values,  which 
would  be  served  by  twint^in«nj  such  tract 
In  Federal  ownership." 
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FLPMA  also  expressed  an  Intention  to 
assert  increased  legislative  and  judicial  con- 
trol over  the  management  of  the  public 
domain.  That  Act  establishes  a  poUcy  that 
withdrawals,  dispossls,  snd  land  use  plans 
lie  governed  by  oongresrionally  established 
standards  and  that  public  lands  decisions  be 
subject  to  judicial  review. 

n.  THX  KKAGAN  ADlOHISTIATIOir'S  LAHD-SALXS 
PROORAM 

The  Reagan  AdminlstraUon  has  recently 
announced  a  program  of  accelerated  sales  of 
federal  land.  Underlying  the  program  are  a 
declared  philosophy  that  private  ownership 
of  land  Is  more  productive  than  public  own- 
ership and  a  policy  that  federal  lands 
should  be  sold  to  raise  revenues  to  oftet 
the  national  debt.  The  program  contem- 
plates sales  of  up  to  thirty-five  million  acres 
of  land  over  the  next  five  years. 

The  program  Is  administered  by  the  Prop- 
erty Review  Board,  which  was  created  by 
presidential  order  and  is  appointed  by  the 
President.  The  executive  order  establishing 
the  Board  dlrecU  it  to  advise  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services  regarding  the  es- 
tal>llshment  of  standards  and  procedures  for 
encouraging  executive  agencies  to  declare 
real  property  excess  to  their  needs.  The 
Board  Is  also  Instructed  to  set  annual  target 
amounts  for  disposal  of  property  by  each 
agency.  Agencies  must  review  their  holdings 
and  report  to  the  Board  any  property  that 
might  be  suitable  for  disposal,  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator Is  required  to  report  to  the 
Board  any  property  that  has  not  been  re- 
ported by  the  holding  agency  but  that  he 
believes  to  be  suitable  for  disposal.  Before 
making  any  discount  conveyances  of  surplus 
property  to  sUte  and  local  governments,  the 
Administrator  must  consult  with  the  Board 
"and  consider  such  guidance  as  [the  Board] 
may  provide." 

The  Property  Review  Board  has  released 
an  Initial  list  of  307  parcels  totaling  60,000 
acres  for  sale  under  FPASA,  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  has  presented  to 
the  Board  a  sUtistlcal  summary  of  an  Initial 
4.5  million  acres  of  BLM  land  preliminarily 
Identified  for  sale.  The  Board  has  an- 
nounced that,  with  "limited  exceptions,"  aU 
properties  are  to  be  sold  at  market  value; 
"as  a  rule,"  discount  conveyances  to  sUte 
and  local  governments  for  parks  and  recrea- 
tion are  to  be  eliminated. 

This  program  appears  to  be  inconsistent 
with  policies  expressed  in  FLPMA  and  in 
FPASA.  FLPMA  established  a  presumption 
that  BLM  lands  are  to  remain  in  federal 
ownership  unless  and  until  the  local  land- 
use-plaiming  process  reveals  that  particular 
parcels  are  suitable  for  sale  according  to  the 
criteria  of  the  Act.  Those  criteria  call  for  an 
examination  of  the  possible  uses  of  a  parcel 
of  land  to  determine  which  use  would 
produce  the  maximum  public  benefit.  The 
parcel  should  be  sold  If  that  use  requires 
nonfederal  ownership  of  the  land  and  If  the 
objectives  served  by  that  use  cannot  pru- 
dently and  feasibly  be  served  without  the 
use  of  public  land.  Thus,  the  only  factors 
that  should  enter  Into  the  decision  to  sell 
are  the  potential  uses  of  the  land  and  the 
objectives  that  would  be  served  by  those 
uses. 

The  current  land-sales  program  intro- 
duces additional  factors;  goals  of  increasing 
federal  revenues  and  of  transferring  land 
from  federal  to  private  ownership.  FLPMA, 
however,  explictty  rejects  political  and  eco- 
nomic philosophies  that  oppose  federal 
ownership  of  land,  and  the  sale  of  land  for 
revenue  purposes  is  not  among  the  policies 
declared    by    FLPMA    or   the    goals    that 
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FLPMA  establishes  for  the  land-use-plan- 
ning process.  That  process  la  designed  to 
ensure  wise  use  and  management  of  the 
pubUc  lands,  not  to  maximiir  federal  reve- 
nues. Moreover,  if  increasing  the  ammmt  of 
land  in  private  ownerdiip  or  producing  reve- 
nue through  sales  were  considered  valid  ob- 
jectives of  the  pUnnlng  prooeaa,  FlfMA's 
presumption  of  retention  in  federal  owner- 
ship would  be  rendered  meaningleaB. 

A  program  of  accelerated  sales  under 
FPASA  and  the  discontinuance  of  discount 
transfers  of  surplus  land  to  states  and  local- 
ities is  also  apparently  inconsistent  with  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  and 
with  FPASA  Itself.  By  dedteatlng  fumk 
from  FPASA  sales  to  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  for  the  purpose  of 
future  land  acquisition.  Congress  made  dear 
that  it  did  not  Intend  that  a  goal  of  reduc- 
ing the  national  debt  or  reducing  the 
amount  of  land  In  public  ownoship  should 
be  a  factor  in  decisions  concerning  the  dis- 
position of  public  land.  Further,  through  lU 
authorization  of  discount  transfers  for 
parks  and  recreation,  "Congress  bss  indicat- 
ed ..  .  that  the  Administrator  is  to  give  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  conservation  and 
recreation  values  and  to  the  needs  and  re- 
quests of  sUte  and  local  governmenU"  By 
announcing  that  It  will  categorically  refuse 
to  exercise  its  authority  to  make  discount 
transfers,  the  Administration  has  declared 
iU  Intention  to  ignore  those  values  and 
needs. 

m.  THE  PROBLXM  OF  JTmiCIAL  RIVIBW 

The  aggregate  of  all  decisions  concerning 
the  management  and  disposal  of  the  public 
lands  affects  the  national  supply  of  the  tan- 
gible and  intangible  resources  that  Congress 
intended  to  protect  with  the  passage  of 
FLPMA  Congress'  intention  to  limit  the 
discreUon  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  to  make  his  actions  responsive  to  con- 
gressional policy  is  clearly  sUted  in  FLPMA 
If  the  Act  is  not  to  be  rendered  meaningless, 
the  courts  must  ensure  that  the  aggregate 
of  management  and  disposal  descisi<His  con- 
forms to  sUtutory  mandates,  including  the 
mandate  for  reversing  the  historic  policy  of 
mass  disposal.  But  the  current  structure  of 
the  land-use-planning  process  under 
FLPMA  and  the  nature  of  public  lands  deci- 
sions hinders  performance  of  this  review 
function. 

A.  The  effects  of  a  fragmented  planning 
process 

1.  Lack  of  an  appropriate  /brum.— Individ- 
ual disposal  decisions  might  be  challenged 
on  the  grounds  that  the  disposing  agency 
did  not  give  full  consideration  to  the  factors 
that  Congress  intended  it  to  consider  or 
that  the  agency  considered  factors  that 
Congress  did  not  Intend  it  to  consider. 
When  an  administration  formally  or  infor- 
mally expresses  a  policy  of  disposing  of  fed- 
eral lands  to  raise  revenues  or  to  pursue  a 
political  or  economic  phllosphy  favoring  pri- 
vate ownership  of  land,  any  decision  to  sell 
BLM  land  could  be  challenged  on  the 
ground  that  an  impennissible  factor  has  en- 
tered In  to  the  decision. 

Given  the  broad  terms  of  the  legislative 
mandate,  however,  as  long  as  administrators 
display  formal  deference  to  the  sUtutory 
factors,  it  may  not  be  possible  to  determine 
whether  a  decision  to  sell  a  particular  pareel 
of  land  is  inconsistent  with  the  policy  of 
FLPMA  The  Act  calls  on  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  consider  both  the  objectives 
that  would  be  served  by  sale  and  those  that 
would  be  served  by  retention.  In  any  Individ- 
ual decision,  one  set  of  objectives  must  yield 
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to  the  other,  but  the  objeettvee  tbikt  ire  not 
•eived  by  one  ^aeMao.  may  be  served  by  tn- 
other.  A  batanoe  cannot  be  aehleved  within 
any  one  i«r**"«  but  can  be  acditeved  in  the 
aCBKgate  of  all  decMona.  Therefore,  only 
TfT^irt^-M^..  of  that  aggretate  can  reveal 
whether  an  agency  la  systematically  ignor- 
Ing  or  ■Hfhtinf  one  set  of  objectives,  in  vio- 
lation of  VUtCA. 

Unfortunatdy.  the  current  land-uae-plan- 
ntaig  process  under  FLPMA  is  fragmented 
and  therefore  does  not  provide  an  opportu- 
nity for  such  an  examination.  Although  the 
Act  reoulres  cominehenstve  local  land  use 
plaiw.  It  does  not  man<lat,f  a  national  plan. 
A  ntt*~"'  policy  decision  to  transfer  large 
amounts  of  land  to  private  ownership  wQl 
not  take  the  form  of  a  single  administrative 
action  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  but 
wm  be  reflected  in  numerous  land  use  plans 
fonnulated  by  local  BUf  offices.  The  local 
piMM  may  be  Implemented  as  they  are  ap- 
proved. Hence  the  overall  pattern  will  not 
be  apparent  untQ  a  large  nimiber  of  local 
decisions,  with  potentially  irreversible  con- 
MfpiffiK^M.  have  been  made  and  Implement- 

Although  the  formal  decisionmaking  proc- 
MB  ♦■^—  place  in  the  local  planning  areas, 
the  natlwt'  administration  has  both  formal 
and  informal  means  of  controlling  that 
process.  The  BLM  planning  regulations  im- 
plementing FLPMA  provide  that  policy 
g\ildance  for  the  plannhig  process  Is  to  come 
from  the  national  administration.  The  na- 
tional director  of  the  BLM  aUn  has  the  au- 
thority to  overrule  local  approval  of  a  land 
use  plan  or  to  assume  personal  responsibil- 
ity for  approving  or  disapproving  a  plan. 
BeyoiMl  such  formal  control,  the  national 
administration  regulates  the  planning  proc- 
ess through  its  power  to  appoint,  replace, 
and  transfer  local  BLM  personnel.  Thus, 
the  planning  process  gives  the  national  ad- 
ministration a  means  of  controlling  individ- 
ual »MMt  use  decisions  without  Issuing 
formal  rules  or  administrative  orders  that 
would  be  subject  to  public  airing  and  judi- 
cial review,  the  full  dimensions  and  effects 
of  the  administration's  policy  will  not 
become  apparent  untU  the  policy  has  al- 
ready been  implemented. 

Z.  Potential  problem*  vith  direct  judicial 
review  q^  policy. —One  approach  to  involdng 
Judicial  overright  of  a  broad  agency  policy  is 
to  se^  a  declaratory  judgment  of  the  inva- 
lidity of  that  policy  and  a  general  injunction 
against  its  implementation.  The  greatest  po- 
tential barrier  to  such  a  challenge  is  the  re- 
quirement that  agency  action  be  ripe  for  ju- 
dicial review.  It  could  be  argued  that  policy 
statements  and  directives  concerning  land 
,^j),p«i~i  are  unripe  because  they  do  not  con- 
stitute "final  agency  action";  final  action 
would  consist  of  decisions  to  sell  individual 
parcels  of  land.  Further,  such  statements 
and  directives  could  be  held  unripe  because 
they  do  not  themselves  cause  harm  to  any 
party. 

In  recent  years,  however,  federal  courts 
have  taken  a  flexible  and  pragmatic  ap- 
proach to  the  ripeness  question,  an  ap- 
proach that  could  permit  Judicial  review  of 
the  current  land  sales  program.  The  ripe- 
ness doctrine  requires  a  court,  before  grant- 
ing review  of  administrative  action,  "to 
evaluate  both  the  ntness  of  the  Issues  for 
Judicial  decision  and  the  hardship  to  the 
parties  of  withholding  court  consideration." 
The  fitness  requirement  is  designed  to  avoid 
prematuie  adjudication  of  abstract  disagree- 
menU  over  policies  when  judicial  review  "is 
ufcrty  to  stand  on  a  much  surer  footing  in 
the  context  of  a  specific  application"  of 


those  polldea.  The  "purely  legal"  issue  of 
consistency  between  an  articulated  agency 
policy  and  a  statutory  mandate  has  been 
held  to  meet  the  fitness  requirement  when 
"[aJppralsal  of  the  sUtutory  requirements 
wm  not  be  enhanced  by  a  factual  record." 
and  Judicial  review  of  such  policies  has  been 
granted  even  before  their  implementation 
through  specific  acUons.  In  the  case  of  land 
disposal,  in  which  the  iUegaUty  of  a  de- 
clared policy  may  be  much  clearer  than  the 
invalidity  of  that  policy's  application  in  a 
particular  instance.  Judicial  review  finds  its 
surest  footing  in  the  context  of  overaU 
policy.  The  hardship  engendered  by  with- 
holding Judicial  review  of  overall  land-dis- 
posal policy  would  be  the  denial  of  any  ef- 
fective means  for  challenging  an  unlawful 
policy.  Plaintiffs  would  be  forced  to  chal- 
lenge hundreds  or  thousands  of  individual 
disposal  decisions  and,  for  reasons  discussed 
above,  such  challenges  would  likely  be  inef- 
fective. 

Even  if  a  general  Judicial  challenge  to  a 
land-disposal  policy  were  to  succeed,  howev- 
er, there  would  remain  the  problem  of  shap- 
ing effecUve  reUef .  The  policy  could  be  de- 
clared unlawful;  any  formal  directive  con- 
taining that  policy  could  l>e  vacated:  or  im- 
plementation of  the  policy  could  be  en- 
Joined.  Any  of  these  remedies  could  be  help- 
ful in  guiding  administrators  who  are  at- 
tempting in  good  faith  to  comply  with  the 
law.  But  polldng  compliance  with  a  broad 
judicial  mandate  presents  the  same  prob- 
lems as  does  policing  compliance  with  a 
broad  statutory  mandate;  individual  deci- 
sions, viewed  in  isolation,  cannot  be  ad- 
judged consistent  or  Inconsist  with  the  man- 
date. 

B.  The  nature  of  land-diapoiol  deciaiont  and 
the  inajtpropriateness  of  nUevuUcing 
The  land-use-plannlng  process  is  a  means 
of  allocating  a  limited  public  resource 
among  competing  public  objectives.  The 
extent  to  which  each  of  those  objectives  is 
served  depends  on  the  cumulative  effect  of 
all  land  dispositions.  Therefore,  effective  Ju- 
dicial review  and  meaningful  public  partici- 
pation require  a  mechanism  by  which  the 
aggregate  of  all  disposition  decisions  can  be 
formulated  and  presented  to  the  courts  and 
the  public  before  actual  Implementation  of 
any  of  the  decisions. 

In  other  areas  of  administrative  law.  the 
promulgation  of  rules  to  govern  individual 
decisions  provides  such  a  mechanism.  In  the 
context  of  public  lands  disposition,  however, 
decision  by  rule  is  inappropriate.  Underly- 
ing a  system  of  decisioiunaking  based  on 
rules  is  the  principle  of  consistency:  similar 
cases  should  produce  similar  outcomes.  For 
reasons  of  fairness  and  due  process,  the 
principle  is  important  in  decisions  that  dis- 
tribute benefits  to,  or  impose  penalties  on, 
individuals.  For  reasons  of  predictability, 
the  principle  is  important  in  enforcement 
actions  that  seek  to  bring  about  adherence 
to  regulatory  standards. 

These  considerations  are  not  pertinent  to 
decisions  concemtag  the  disposition  of 
public  lands.  The  decision  whether  a  parcel 
of  land  should  be  sold  or  retained  In  public 
ownership  does  not  regulate  individual  be- 
havior, adjudicatr  rights,  award  benefits,  or 
impose  penalties.  In  attempting  to  strike  a 
balance  between  the  competing  objectives 
that  place  demands  on  the  public  lands, 
there  U  no  reason  that  similar  parcels  of 
land  should  be  similarly  treated.  Indeed,  the 
opposite  will  generally  be  true.  For  example, 
that  one  piece  of  land  has  been  sold  for 
commereial  development  may  weigh  in 
favor  of  retaining  another,  similar  piece  of 


land  in  federal  ownership  for  recreatlooal 
purposes,  tai  oixler  that  both  tnteresto  may 
be  served.  The  danger  to  be  avirfded  is  not 
inconsistency,  but  consistent  neglect  of  any 
of  the  relevant  objectives. 


IT.  urBAVcmo  jubicial  akd  ruBUC 

OVOtSIOBT 

A.  ReouiHno  the  vrtaentatUm  of  a  national 
plan 
Given  the  importance  of  the  cumulative 
effects  of  land-disposal  decisions  and  the 
relative  unlmportanoe  of  consistency,  the 
logical  mechanism  for  controlling  individual 
land-disposal  decisions  is  not  a  rule,  but  a 
plan— a  designation,  before  sales  begin,  of 
which  lands  will  be  sold  and  which  lands 
wm  be  retabied  in  federal  ownership.  In  a 
process  of  aUocatlon.  a  plan  serves  the  same 
function  that  a  rule  serves  in  a  process  of 
regulation  or  distribution.  In  reg\ilatlon  or 
distribution,  a  rule  can  ensure  that  no  indi- 
vidual is  slighted;  in  allocation,  a  plan  can 
ensure  that  no  public  objective  is  slighted. 
Each  device  provides  a  mechanism  by  which 
agency  policy  can  be  exposed  and  subjected 
to  public  input  and  judicial  scrutiny. 

If  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  were  re- 
quired to  delineate  his  proposed  land  sales 
before  any  sales  could  take  place,  an  overall 
disposal  policy,  in  concrete  form,  would  be 
available  for  pubUc  inspection  and  judicial 
review.  Such  a  delineation  would  help  to 
expose  any  systematic  neglect  of  statutory 
norms  and  would  provide  a  basis  for  the 
evaluation  of  the  cumulative  effects  of  the 
proposed  sales.  The  Secretary  could  be  re- 
quired to  publish  findings  and  reasons  to 
show  that  his  plan  gives  adequate  consider- 
ation to  each  of  the  policies  and  values  en- 
dorsed by  FLPMA. 

The  formulation  of  such  a  plan  would 
offer  the  added  advantage  of  controlling  the 
continuing  erosion  of  the  public  domain.  Be- 
cause dlsixwal  of  public  lands  is  largely  a 
one-way  process,  incremental  actions  by  suc- 
cessive administrations  lead  to  a  progressive 
Bhriniting  of  the  amount  of  publicly  owned 
land  even  in  the  absence  of  a  deliberate  de- 
cision to  reduce  the  size  of  federal  holdings. 
A  plan  designating  the  lands  to  be  sold  and 
those  to  be  retained  would  tend  to  put  a 
ttamp  of  finality  on  the  decisions  regarding 
the  latter.  Although  the  plan  might  be 
amended  in  the  future,  a  requirement  that 
any  additional  sales  be  authorised  by  an 
amendment  to  the  plan  would  call  attention 
to  the  long-term  implications  of  such  sales 
and  cause  the  sales  to  be  considered  in  the 
context  of  the  overall  extent  of  federal 
holdings  and  the  resources  protected  by  fed- 
eral ownership. 

The  formulation  of  a  national  plan  for 
land  disposals  would  not  displace  the  local 
land-use-plannlng  process  established  under 
FLPBfA;  the  primary  input  to  the  national 
plan  would  be  the  local  plans.  But  the  con- 
flation of  the  local  plans  into  a  single  na- 
tional plan  would  provide  the  means  for  a 
reviewing  court  and  the  public  to  examine, 
before  the  local  plans  are  implemented 
through  actual  sales,  the  extent  to  which 
the  aggregate  of  those  plans  serves  various 
competing  objectives.  A  national  plan  would 
also  help  to  Indicate  where  modification  of 
one  local  plan  may  be  desirable  in  light  of 
disposal  actions  proposed  in  other  local 
plans. 

A  precedent  and  a  prototype  for  this  type 
of  national  land-allocation  plaiming  can  be 
found  In  the  procedure  employed  by  the 
Forest  Service  to  determine  which  National 
I^irest  lands  it  would  recommend  to  Con- 
gress for  designation  as  wilderness  under 


the  ixnidemeas  Act  of  ISM.  The  Forest 
Servfoe  concluded  that  case-by-case  consid- 
eration of  individual  parcels  would  not  be  a 
satisfactory  means  of  ensuring  that  the  cu- 
mulative effect  of  all  individual  dispositions 
would  adequately  serve  the  competing  ob- 
jectives of  wilderness  and  nonwUdemess 
uses.  Instead,  the  Service  undertook  a  na- 
tional Roadless  Area  Review  and  Evaluation 
(RARE)  to  formulate  its  wUdemess  recom- 
mendations. The  preliminary  results  of 
RARE  were  released  in  the  form  of  a  Draft 
Enviroiunental  Statement,  which  presented 
a  series  of  alternatives  desigiuiting  varying 
amounts  of  land  as  wilderness.  After  receiv- 
ing public  comment  on  the  draft  statement, 
the  Forest  Service  issued  a  Final  Environ- 
mental Statement,  which  presented  a  pre- 
ferred alternative  and  constituted  the 
Forest  Service's  wilderness  recommenda- 
tions to  Congress.  Judicial  review  of  that 
statement  has  provided  an  opportunity  to 
challenge  the  adequacy  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice's consideration  of  the  impacts  of  its  rec- 
ommendations while  temporarily  enjoining 
the  Forest  Service  from  taking  actions  in- 
consistent with  wilderness  designation  of 
any  of  the  lands  concerned. 

B.  Judicial  imposition  of  the  requirement 

A  requirement  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  delineate  the  extent  of  proposed 
land  sales  before  those  sales  begin  could  be 
imposed  by  Congress  or  by  the  courts.  The 
federal  courts  have  regularly  required  agen- 
cies to  structure  their  discretion  in  a 
manner  that  enables  a  reviewing  court  to 
determine  whether  the  agency  is  complying 
with  its  congressional  mandate.  In  areas  In 
which  isolated  agency  actions  do  not  pro- 
vide a  satisfactory  basis  for  review,  courts 
have  required  agencies  to  formulate  rules  or 
plans  governing  a  multitude  of  actions  and 
to  show  that  such  rules  or  plans  satisfy  sub- 
stantive statutory  standards.  This  tjrpe  of 
requirement  would  be  appropriate  in  the 
area  of  land  disposition,  an  area  in  which,  as 
discussed  above,  determining  the  consisten- 
cy of  agency  actions  with  legislative  man- 
dates requires  an  examination  of  the  aggre- 
gate of  those  actions. 

In  spite  of  these  precedents,  if  an  adminis- 
tration chose  to  make  its  land-disposal  deci- 
sions on  a  purely  local  basis,  a  court  might 
be  unwilling  to  Impose  a  requirement  of  a 
national  sales  plan  when  FLPMA  itself  re- 
quires only  local  plans.  Currently,  however, 
the  Administration  itself  has  made  clear 
that  it  is  undertaking  a  concerted  national 
program  of  sales.  Under  these  cireum- 
stances,  a  reviewing  court  could  reasonably 
require  the  Administration  to  present  that 
program  to  the  court  so  that  it  could  be  ex- 
amined for  consistency  with  statutory  man- 
dates before  it  is  implemented. 

Such  a  requirement  would  find  support  in 
the  words  of  FLPMA  itself.  FLPMA  requires 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  "promul- 
gate rules  and  regulations  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  [the]  Act"  according  to  the  pro- 
cedures of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act.  The  phrase  "rules  and  regulations ' 
could  reasonably  be  interpreted  to  include 
plans.  Like  rules,  plans  are  official  agency 
statements  that  govern  future  discretioiuuT 
decisionmaking,  and  a  plan,  in  the  context 
of  public  lands  disposition,  serves  the  func- 
tion that  a  rule  serves  in  other  administra- 
tive contexts.  Further,  FLPMA  mandates 
that  the  Secretary  establish  procedures  for 
the  public  and  for  state  and  local  govern- 
ments to  comment  on  and  participate  in  the 
preparation  of  plans  and  programs  for  the 
public  lands.  Meaningful  public  participa- 
tion requires  that  the  public  be  informed  of 


the  Secretary's  intentions  so  that  it  can 
evaluate  and  comment  on  the  cumulative  ef- 
fects of  the  proposed  actions. 

V.  A  OaXATKR  COIfGEXSSIOlCAL  ROLE 

The  formulation  of  a  national  plan  for 
disposals  of  public  land  would  crystallize  ad- 
ministrative policy  and  facilitate  judicial 
and  public  oversight  of  disposal  decisions. 
But  ultimate  implementation  of  legislative 
intent  in  the  disposition  of  the  public  lands 
may  require  a  more  direct  role  for  Congress 
itself  in  disposal  decisions.  Public  lands  dis- 
posal questions  are  questions  of  value.  The 
amount  of  land  to  be  transferred  to  private 
ownership  depends  on  the  relative  weights 
assigned  to  economic  development,  to  pres- 
ervation of  noneconomlc  values,  and  to  con- 
servation of  resources  for  future  genera- 
tions. In  FLPMA,  Congress  expressed  an 
intent  that  the  objectives  served  by  retain- 
ing the  public  lands  in  federal  ownership  be 
accorded  a  value  higher  than  that  assigned 
in  the  past.  Whenever  decisions  are  made  by 
administrators  who  do  not  share  the  values 
expressed  by  FLPMA,  there  is  a  danger  that 
Congress'  intention  will  not  be  fulfmed. 

The  power  to  dispose  of  public  land  rests 
with  Congress;  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
has  such  authority  only  by  delegation.  Con- 
gress could  assert  more  affirmative  control 
over  land-disposal  policy  by  retaining  the  ul- 
timate authority  to  sell  public  land.  Of 
course,  it  would  be  neither  practical  nor  de- 
sirable for  Congress  to  concern  Itself  with 
the  details  of  each  individual  disposal  deci- 
sion. But  the  administrative  formulation  of 
a  plan  for  land  disposals,  suggested  in  the 
previous  Part  as  a  means  of  structuring 
agency  discretion,  could  also  serve  as  a 
means  of  facilitating  direct  congressional 
control.  Congress  could  replace  the  disposal 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
with  a  mandate  that  the  Secretary  submit  a 
recommended  plan  for  land  disposals.  Im- 
plementation of  the  plan  would  require  its 
enactment  by  Congress.  By  retaining  au- 
thority in  this  manner.  Congress  would  ef- 
fectuate the  policy  it  expressed  in  FLPMA 
of  asserting  legislative  control  over  public 
lands  disposition. 

Alternatively,  if  Congress  is  unwilling  to 
assume  direct  responsibility  for  land-dispos- 
al decisions,  it  could  assert  control  by  plac- 
ing a  limit  on  the  total  acreage  of  land  that 
the  Secretary  is  permitted  to  sell.  A  similar 
acreage  limit  already  exists  with  respect  to 
transfers  of  land  to  state  and  local  govern- 
ments under  the  Recreation  and  Public  Pur- 
poses Act.  Such  a  land-sales  "budget"  would 
have  the  advantage  of  placing  a  concrete, 
enforceable  limit  on  the  Secretary's  power 
without  embroiling  Congress  in  controver- 
sies over  individual  parcels  of  land. 

VI.  CONCLOSIOIf 

The  land-sales  program  of  the  current  Ad- 
ministration presents  a  challenge  to  the  en- 
forcement of  policies  expressed  by  Congress 
in  statutes  governing  the  disposition  of  fed- 
eral lands.  Because  the  effectuation  of  con- 
gressional intent  det}ends  upon  the  aggre- 
gate effect  of  a  large  number  of  individual 
land-disposal  decisions,  judicial  review  of 
isolated  decisions  does  not  provide  a  satis- 
factory means  of  policing  agency  action. 
Further,  because  consistency  between  indi- 
vidual decisions  is  neither  necessary  nor  de- 
sirable, the  use  of  general  rules  to  govern 
such  decisions  Is  not  appropriate.  A  require- 
ment that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for- 
mulate a  plan  delineating  all  proposed  sales 
before  sales  begin  would  facilitate  Judicial 
and  public  review  of  land-disposal  policy.  Ul- 
timately, however,  effectuation  of  congres- 


sional policy  may  require  a  more  direct  role 
for  Congress  in  the  dedsionmakJng  pr 


[From  the  National  Journal.  Sept  9. 1983] 
Wbat  it  thi  GovBunmrr  w»ii»  a  ijum  «»tj 
am  Hakdlt  AmrsoDT  Showed  Ur? 
(By  Oordon  T.  Lee) 
At  the  point  where  Seattie's  Lake  Wash- 
ington   Ship    c:anal    empties    into    Puget 
Sound  is  an  oblong-shaped  eight-acre  parcel 
of  property  owned  by  the  Army  Corps  of 
Eingineers.  In  June,  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion identified  this  sliver  as  one  of  307  par- 
cels of  "unneeded  federal  property"  that 
may  eventually  be  sold  to  the  public. 

These  properties  make  up  the  preliminary 
inventory  in  the  administration's  much-de- 
bated "asset  management  program,"  in 
which  billions  of  dollars  worth  of  "excess" 
or  'surplus"  federal  real  estate  is  to  be  sold 
during  the  next  five  years  to  offset  balloon- 
ing federal  budget  deflciU. 

But  if  many  of  the  parcels  are  of  Seattie's 
variety,  the  administration  may  not  raise 
the  117  billion  from  property  sales  that  it 
expects.  Aptly  termed  "tideland"  by  the 
corps,  the  parcel,  one  of  two  in  the  area,  is 
completely  under  water  and  unattached  to 
dry  land. 

"This  one  piece  is  worthless,"  said  SeatUe 
federal  relations  coordinator  Kevin 
McCarty.  "Maybe  it  could  be  used  as  an 
aquafarm." 

Supporters  call  the  sales  project,  which 
wm  begin  on  Oct.  1,  the  ideal  federal  pro- 
gram. It  reduces  federal  holdings  without 
putting  legions  of  federal  employees  out  of 
work.  It  doesn't  raise  taxes  or  slash  budgets. 
It  merely  raises  money  for  the  Treasury's 
coffers. 

The  government  has  yet  to  sell  any  of  its 
744  mmion  acres  or  its  405,000  buildlngB, 
but  the  Administration's  efforts  to  "privat- 
ize" some  of  these  holdings  have  already 
drawn  flak.  Oltics  spanning  the  ideological 
spectrum  from  conservative  columnist 
Oeorge  F.  Will  to  the  Wilderness  Society 
have  a  range  of  complaints:  that  the  pro- 
gram has  been  designed  in  haste  to  mask 
glaring  budget  deficits;  that  property  wm  be 
dumped  onto  an  already  glutted  real  estate 
market;  that  revenues  from  sales  wm  fall 
far  short  of  Administration  expectations; 
that  the  government  wm  encounter  legal 
hurdles;  that  few  buyers  wm  show  interest 
in  discarded  federal  parcels. 

"The  Reagan  Administration  is  promoting 
the  outright  piracy  of  lands  that  belong  to 
the  American  people,"  said  Wilderness  Soci- 
ety policy  analyst  Gordon  Roberts. 
"They're  selling  fast  and  selling  cheap." 

"The  Reagan  Administration  is  having  a 
fire  sale— one  that  wm  bum  Americans  for 
generations  to  come,"  echoed  a  recent  Los 
Angeles  Times  editorial.  "The  only  probabil- 
ity that  arises  from  the  entire  scenario  .  .  . 
Is  that  the  actions  of  the  Administration 
wm  bilk  the  nation  of  its  natural  wealth." 

wm  whose  criticism  of  the  Administra- 
tion's main  proponent  of  privatization.  Inte- 
rior Secretary  James  G.  Watt,  grew  more 
strident  as  the  program  unfolded,  warns 
that  the  Administration's  fervor  to  transmit 
public  land  to  the  marketplace  may  back- 
fire. 

"The  Administration  is  nothing  if  not  rev- 
erent about  the  law  of  supply  and  demand, 
but  seems  careless  about  increasing  supply 
in  a  period  of  slack  demand,"  he  wrote  re- 
cently. In  another  column,  he  said.  "Some 
assets,  such  as  wilderness  areas,  cannot  sur- 
vive if  unprotected  from  the  morals  of  the 
marketplace." 
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Admlnlstrmtlon  plana  call  for  sales  total- 
ing $17.35  billion  over  the  next  five  years. 
At  first,  the  government  intends  to  sell 
unused  federal  property  dose  to  urban 
areas.  Isolated  vacant  lots  owned  by  the  gov- 
ernment, abandoned  military  facilities  and 
other  non-aensltlve  holdings.  The  initial 
roster  of  properties  for  sale,  which  includes 
the  underwater  Seattle  parcel,  covers  60.000 
acres  from  every  state  except  Alaska.  (See 
Ust.  pp.  1827-M.) 

During  the  first  year,  only  surplus  Gener- 
al Services  AdmlnlstraUon  (OSA)  holdings 
will  be  offered  for  sale.  Administration  offi- 
cials expect  that  some  of  the  properties  on 
the  initial  sales  list,  such  as  a  17-acre 
stretch  of  Honolulu's  WsOklU  Beach,  51 
acres  in  the  fashionable  resort  area  of 
Myrtle  Beach,  ac,  a  vacant  five-story 
office  building  near  New  Yorlt's  Wall  Street 
and  an  abandoned  Coast  Guard  lighthouse 
off  California's  Big  Sur.  will  be  big  bread- 
winners. They  estimate  that  the  Hawaii 
property  alone,  part  of  the  72-acre  Port 
DeRussey  military  complex,  is  worth  (13 
million  an  acre,  or  >321  million. 

The  Administration  has  pinned  its  hopes 
on  selling  $1.25  billion  worth  of  surplus 
OSA  holdings  during  fiscal  1983,  nine  times 
the  IMl  level  of  $140  million.  During  fiscal 
li)84-87.  the  Administration  expects  annual 
revenues  of  $4  billion  from  sales  of  OSA 
properties  and  public  lands  held  by  the  In- 
terior and  A^culture  Departments. 

These  increased  sales  are  coordinated  by  a 
high-level  Property  Review  Board,  which 
President  Reagan  created  last  February. 
Chaired  by  Edwin  L.  Harper,  assistant  to 
the  President  for  policy  development,  the 
board  includes  presidential  aides  Edwin 
Meese  HI  and  James  A  Baker  HI  and  na- 
tional security  adviser  William  P.  Clark. 
They  have  culled  through  lists  of  surplus 
properUes.  identified  those  most  likely  for 
disposal  and  helped  other  agencies  stream- 
line their  sales  procedures.  The  June  list  of 
salable  property  was  the  first  of  what  the 
board  expects  to  be  a  string  of  lucrative  of- 
ferings coordinated  from  the  White  House. 

SELIXIIG  TRKASXTRXS? 

Administration  officials  have  stressed  that 
the  pace  of  sales  wUl  be  measured  and  that 
no  massive  seU-offs  of  national  riches  will 
take  place.  The  board  has  specifically  ex- 
empted national  parks,  national  wildlife  ref- 
uges. Indian  trust  lands  and  other  sites, 
such  as  wUdemess  areas  and  wild  and  scenic 
rivers,  from  sales  consideration. 

"[All]  public  lands  which  contain  environ- 
mental and/or  economic  assets  of  national 
significance  will  remain  in  federal  owner- 
ship and  be  managed  to  provide  the  greatest 
public  benefits."  Watt  told  the  Senate 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Committee 
in  June. 

"We  certainly  don't  want  to  give  the  im- 
pression that  we're  selling  off  treasured 
parkland  or  wilderness  areas,"  said  Harper 
in  an  Interview.  "That's  simply  not  going  to 
Iu4>pen." 

To  underscore  this  point,  Watt  said  In 
June  that  the  government  plans  to  sell,  at 
most.  5  percent  of  its  holdings.  But  this 
translates  into  37.5  acres,  an  area  the  size  of 
Maine,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire  and  Mas- 
sachusetts combined.  Moreover.  Agriculture 
Secretary  John  R.  Block  announced  that 
the  Forest  Service  will  study  whether  as 
much  as  18  million  acres  of  its  191-mllllon- 
acre  holdings  should  be  offered  for  sale. 

Since  the  first  Ust  of  parcels  was  an- 
nounced and  the  program  was  featured  in 
newspapers  and  magazine  cover  stories,  the 
phones  at  the  Interior  Department  and  the 


Property  Review  Board  have  been  "ringing 
like  crazy,"  said  Bruce  Selfon.  the  board's 
acting  executive  director.  Selfon  says  thU 
demonstrates  that  the  public  is  enthusiastic 
about  the  program  and  that  the  real  estate 
market  can  absorb  the  federal  property. 

A  host  of  federal  land  laws  gives  the  Presi- 
dent and  federal  agency  heads  authority  to 
sell  or  convey  property.  The  GSA.  for  in- 
stance, has  broad  discretion  under  the  1949 
Federal  Real  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  to  sell  surplus  real  estate. 
Public  lands  managed  by  the  Interior  De- 
partment's Bureau  of  Land  Management 
(BLM)  must  meet  criteria  outlined  in  the 
1976  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management 
Act  before  they  can  be  sold.  Such  lands 
must  be  difficult  or  costly  to  manage  or  no 
longer  needed  to  fulfill  federal  purposes,  or 
their  disposal  must  serve  Important  public 
objectives. 

Environmentalists  note  that  as  a  result  of 
the  1976  act,  congressional  policy  has  em- 
phasized retention  rather  than  disposal  of 
public  lands.  The  act  prevents  widespread 
sales  by  requiring  Congress  to  approve 
public  land  sales  of  parcels  larger  than  2,500 
acres. 

In  addition  to  offering  Isi^d  and  property 
for  sale,  the  GSA  has  been  revising  Its  rules 
on  conveyance  of  surplus  federal  property 
to  state  and  local  governments. 

The  Property  Review  Board  will  now  have 
to  approve  these  "public  benefit  convey- 
ances." It  has  already  decided  to  limit  sales 
to  properties  sought  for  prison  facilities, 
those  requested  before  March  1982  and 
those  whose  conveyance  represents  the 
"highest  and  best  use." 

Property  identified  for  sale  will  generally 
be  unavailable  for  exchange  unless  it  is  not 
purchased  within  two  years,  Selfon  told  the 
Senate  Energy  Committee  in  June. 

Because  of  these  changes  in  the  criteria 
for  surplus  land  disposal,  the  Administra- 
tion Is  confident  that  far  more  tracts  will 
find  their  way  to  the  marketplace  than  in 
the  past.  But  finding  buyers  at  the  right 
price  may  prove  problematic. 

Although  the  Administration  says  the 
property  will  be  sold  at  fair  market  value, 
critics  contend  that  few  buyers  will  show  in- 
terest in  the  majority  of  available  land  and 
most  will  look  for  rock-bottom  bargains. 
The  Administration,  they  point  out,  hasn't 
even  assessed  most  of  the  property  it  wants 
to  sell. 

"Who's  going  to  buy?"  asked  Lonnie  WU- 
llamson,  secretary  of  the  WUdemess  Insti- 
tute in  WashUigton,  "There  are  not  two 
dozen  livestock  operations  in  the  whole 
country  that  can  buy  the  land  they  graze  on 
now." 

Critics  of  the  sale  plan  say  that  many  who 
use  public  lands  may  not  want  to  buy  them. 
Ranchers,  says  Nevada  State  Sen.  Dean  A 
Rhoades,  a  founder  of  the  so-called  sage- 
brush rebelUon.  are  more  interested  in 
secure  grazing  rights  than  in  owning  range 
land  on  which  they  would  have  to  pay  taxes. 
Energy  companies,  he  adds,  are  interested 
in  long-term,  flexlbUe  mineral  leases,  not  in 
owning  vast  stretches  of  taxable  land. 

Critics  also  contend  that  current  economic 
conditions  guarantee  that  prices  wlU  be  de- 
pressed for  any  real  estate  that  does  move. 
As  evidence  of  the  poor  conditions  of  the 
market,  they  point  to  recent  disappoUitUig 
sales  of  federal  cotJ  reserves  and  offshore 

oil  and  gas  leases. 
Last  April,  the  sale  of  coal  leases  in  the 

Powder  River  Basin  of  Montana  and  Wyo- 
ming brought  such  disappointing  bids  that 

they  may  be  chaUenged  in  court  for  violat- 


ing a  law  requiring  that  the  public  get  fair 
market  value  for  coaL  Shell  OU  Co..  Amaz 
Inc.  and  eight  other  companiea  paid  an  aver- 
age of  3.5  centa  per  ton  of  coal,  only  a  frac- 
tion of  the  historic  cost.  Crittca  aay  that 
even  without  this  additional  coal,  the 
market  is  so  glutted  that  at  current  produc- 
tion levels,  outstanding  contracts  can  supply 
the  country's  coal  needs  for  300  years. 

And  at  a  sale  of  offshore  oU  and  gaa  leases 
last  month,  oU  companies  bid  on  only  40  of 
the  554  leases  avaUable.  The  40  high  bids  to- 
taled $12.3  milUon,  the  lowest  jrield  per  acre 
In  the  history  of  federal  offshore  leasing. 

"We're  holding  nothing  more  than  a  na- 
tional yard  sale."  said  former  Rep.  Cliff 
Young.  R-Nev..  president  of  the  National 
WUdllfe  Association.  With  real  estate  indus- 
tries In  such  beUwether  states  as  California 
and  Florida  nose-diving,  he  said,  the  govern- 
ment's move  bito  the  market  is  bound  to  faU 
flat. 

A  recent  study  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  (CBO)  supports  this  predic- 
tion. Rather  than  raising  revenues  of  $9.25 
bUlion  during  Ite  first  three  years,  the  CBO 
concludes,  the  Administration's  land  sale 
program  wUl  yield  only  $4.5  bUlion.  The 
CBO's  forecasts  for  revenues  In  subsequent 
years  are  half  those  of  the  Administration. 
CBO  analysts  note  that  for  the  first  eight 
months  of  fiscal  1982,  the  average  sale  price 
per  parcel  of  GSA  inventory  was  $700,000. 
At  this  level,  the  CBO  estUnates,  the  Ad- 
ministration could  seU  a  maximum  of  $350 
mUlIon  worth  of  surplus  property  during 
fiscal  1983.  far  short  of  iU  $1.25  bUUon 
target. 

HistoricaUy,  accordUig  to  CBO  figures,  the 
GSA  has  taken  18  months  to  seU  surplus 
parcels.  In  expecting  large  sales  volumes 
during  the  first  year  of  the  program,  the 
Administration  expects  to  quintuple  its  tra- 
ditional average  take  in  two-thirds  the  time. 
"If  you  look  at  the  numbers  and  the  aver- 
age sale  price  per  parcel,  it  doesn't  look  like 
they'U  approach  their  goal,"  said  a  CBO  an- 
alyst. 

STRXTCHni G  MATTERS 

AdmliUstration  officials  admit  that  their 
goals  are  ambitious,  but  they  say  they  are 
attainable. 

"The  goals  are  set  so  that  we'U  be  stretch- 
ing ourselves  to  meet  them."  said  Harper. 
"Four  biUion  per  year  wiU  be  a  tough  goal 
to  meet." 

"A  typical  big  land  sale  in  the  private 
sector  these  days  Is  $25  million,"  said  an  Ad- 
mUiistratlon  offical.  "The  volume  of  land  we 
want  to  seU  is  much  more  Impressive.  We 
need  to  do  ths  kUid  of  large  property  sale 
every  other  day  aU  year  round  to  meet  our 
$4  biUion  goal." 

While  acknowledging  that  this  sales 
target  is  a  quantum  leap  from  present 
levels,  the  Administration  has  made  few 
provisions  for  the  expanded  workload.  At 
the  GSA,  for  instance,  123  people  handle 
what  agency  officials  expect  wiU  be  $135 
milUon  in  disposals  during  the  current  fiscal 
year.  For  fiscal  1983,  when  the  Administra- 
tion hopes  for  a  nine-fold  increase  in  sales 
volume.  GSA's  budget  calls  for  only  116  new 
positions,  not  even  a  doubling  of  the  staff. 

AdmUUstration  officials  say  they  wiU  use 
private  real  estate  agents  to  handle  the  ex- 
panded volume.  Members  of  the  National 
Association  of  Realtors  have  already  helped 
out  by  identifying  isolated  tracts  of  federal 
property  in  their  locales.  But  a  welter  of 
legal  technlcaUties  must  be  negotiated 
before  private  realtors  can  be  let  loose  on 


federal  pr(H>erty  sales.  Administration  offl- 
ciala  oonoede. 

liCgal  barriers  alao  impede  uaing  sales  rev- 
enues to  reduce  budget  deficits.  Currently, 
moat  proceeds  from  sales  of  federal  real 
property  go  to  the  Land  and  Water  Conser- 
vation Fund  to  help  federal  and  state  agen- 
cies acquire  land  for  parks.  wUdllfe  refuges 
and  similar  sites.  Proceeds  from  sales  of 
public  domain  land  in  17  western  states  are 
shared  by  general  tax  coffers,  states,  coun- 
ties and  the  Reclamation  Fund,  which  fi- 
nances irrigation  projects. 

The  Administration  plans  to  submit  legis- 
lation aUowing  it  to  direct  aU  of  these  pro- 
ceeds to  the  Treasury  to  reduce  future  defi- 
cits. But  some  observers  predict  that  the 
move  wUl  encounter  rough  going. 

"I  can't  see  the  House  putting  Its  stamp  of 
approval  on  wholesale  sales  of  timber  lands 
and  earmarking  those  funds  for  offsetting 
the  national  debt,"  said  Toung. 

Although  the  Administration  has  not  ex- 
plained how  it  plans  to  market  surplus  prop- 
erty, critics  are  already  concerned  that  it 
will  simply  seU  to  the  highest  bidder.  The 
last  thing  westerners  want  to  see  is  federal 
ownership  exchanged  for  another  type  of 
"absentee"  landlord,  perhaps  foreign. 

The  sagebrush  rebellion  was  conceived  in 
the  West,  where  the  federal  government 
owns  vast  tracts  of  land,  as  a  means  to  turn 
ownership  over  to  the  states.  Many  sage- 
brush rebels,  who  at  first  supported  the  Ad- 
ministration's sales  project,  have  soured  on 
the  prospect  of  private  owners. 

Wyoming  Gov.  Ed  Herschler,  a  long-time 
supporter  of  the  rebelUon  and  of  expanded 
states'  rights,  told  the  Senate  Energy  Com- 
mittee in  May.  "The  all-inclusive  nature  of 
this  proposal  should  cause  the  rational  man 
to  step  back,  take  a  deep  breath  and  count 
both  his  money  and  his  fingers." 

Administration  officials  concede  that  they 
must  be  careful  in  drawing  up  guidelines  for 
expanded  sales.  But  it  is  up  to  Congress  to 
determine  who  may  buy  property  Harper 
says. 

The  administration  has  been  guided  into 
its  privatization  effort  by  several  market- 
oriented  economists,  Including  Steven  H. 
Hanke,  former  senior  economist  for  the 
CouncU  of  Economic  Advisers  and  now  pro- 
fessor of  appUed  economics  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  Hanke  argues  that  mis- 
management and  inefficiency  characterize 
pubUcly  owned  resources. 

"Private  property  is  always  more  produc- 
tive than  public  property."  he  told  the 
PubUc  Lands  CouncU  a  year  ago.  "It 
is  .  .  .  false,  contrary  to  the  beUef  of  most 
sagebrush  [rebellion]  supporters,  that  a 
transfer  of  public  lands  from  federal  to 
state  ownership  would  improve  productivity. 
The  only  way  to  Improve  the  productivity 
and  efficiency  of  public  lands  is  to  privatize 
them." 

If  anything.  Hanke  says,  the  Administra- 
tion's program  does  not  go  far  enough.  OiUy 
with  widespread  selling  of  federal  property 
holdings  wiU  land  use  decisions  be  depollti- 
cized,  wUl  taxpayers  cease  shouldering  the 
burden  of  underused  land  and  wUl  the  bene- 
fits of  pride  in  ownership  emerge. 

Although  it  has  not  been  fully  embraced 
by  the  Administration,  Hanke's  phUosophl- 
cal  direction  has  won  converts.  Curtis  M. 
MiUer,  agriciUture  consultant  to  the  Califor- 
nia Senate's  Agriculture  and  Water  Re- 
sources Committee,  agrees  that  because 
public  administrators  have  no  personal 
stake  in  the  resources  they  manage,  they 
are  divorced  from  the  consequences  of  their 
actions. 


"It  is  not  that  bureaucrats  are  bad  people; 
they  simply  face  bad  incentives,"  be  said. 
"Because  government  agencies  are  not  sub- 
jected to  the  cost-benefit  calculations  that 
any  private  company  that  wishes  to  remain 
in  business  is.  they  engage  in  some  of  the 
most  wasteful  and  destructive  practices 
imaginable." 

The  Administration  seems  Intent  on  steer- 
ing a  path  between  those  who  want  to  seU 
everything  and  those  who  favor  retention. 
Most  parties  agree  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment should  seU  some  property,  but  as  the 
program  unfolds,  conservatives  and  Uberals 
have  questioned  whether  it  has  been  de- 
signed for  short-term  profit  rather  than 
long-range  benefit. 

As  Colorado  Gov.  Richard  D.  Lamm  put  it 
before  the  Senate  Energy  Committee  in 
May,  "If  the  public  lands  are  shifted  to  pri- 
vate ownership  under  these  or  other  propos- 
als, this  nation  and  the  generations  of 
Americans  yet  to  foUow  wiU  suffer  a  loss 
many  times  greater  than  the  one-time  fiscal 
harvest  could  ever  hope  to  provide." 
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•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  today 
my  good  friend  and  colleague  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  BuifFKRS)  and  I  are  intro- 
ducing the  Federal  Land  Retention 
Act  of  1983.  This  bill  has  two  major 
components.  First,  it  sets  out  general 
requirements  the  Federal  Government 
must  follow  before  It  sells  its  lands 
and.  second,  it  requires  congressional 
approval  or  discount  conveyance  for 
lands  that  are  within  or  adjacent  to 
national.  State,  local  parks,  recreation- 
al, or  natural  areas. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  are  aware  of 
the  administration's  plans  to  sell  so- 
called  surplus  lands  to  help  balance 
the  budget  and  retire  the  national 
debt.  The  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment is  reviewing  some  2.5  million 
acres  for  sale;  the  Forest  Service  6  mil- 
lion and  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration 52  thousand  acres.  The  Gov- 
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emment  hopes  to  earn  about  $1  billion 
from  land  sales  In  fiscal  year  1984. 

At  a  time  when  I  believe  we  should 
be  acquiring  more  lands  to  satisfy  the 
public's  growing  demand  for  greater 
outdoor  recreational  resources,  I  have 
reservations  about  these  proposed 
massive  land  sales.  Surely  any  revenue 
raisM  will  only  make  a  dent  in  the  Na- 
tion's $1.2  trillion  national  debt  and  as 
a  consequence  of  the  sales  the  Federal 
Government  will  have  lost  ownership 
in  valuable  resources. 

I  am  sure  there  are  instances  which 
warrant  the  sale  of  remote  wastelands 
or  unused  building  or  commercial 
property  but  there  are  other  instances 
where  the  sale  of  Federal  lands  Just 
does  not  make  sense.  Specifically  I  am 
talking  about  the  Federal  Government 
selling  land  that  wiU  have  an  adverse 
Impact  on  parks  and  recreation  areas. 
An  Illustration  of  the  ill  effects  of 
this  policy  is  a  situation  which  devel- 
oped in  my  own  home  State  of  Rhode 
Island.  Over  the  past  few  years,  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island  has  developed  a 
truly  unique  park  system  in  Narragan- 
sett  Bay.  The  majority  of  the  land  in 
this  system  was  acquired  by  the  State 
for  little  or  no  cost.  The  park  system 
consists  of  a  series  of  islands  and  wa- 
terfront properties  which  provide  visi- 
tors with  unique  access  to  the  bay  for 
the  pure  enjoyment  of  the  pristine 
scenery  as  well  as  for  recreational  pur- 
poses such  as  swimming,  fishing,  and 
boating. 

Recently,  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration declared  several  pieces  of  prop- 
erty located  in  or  adjacent  to  the  ex- 
isting park  system  as  surplus.  The 
State  has  planned  for  many  years  to 
incorporate  these  lands  into  the  park 
system.  GSA.  however,  due  to  its  new 
policy  pursviant  to  Executive  Order 
12348.  would  not  permit  the  State  to 
WPly  to  receive  these  lands  for  little 
or  no  cost.  Instead,  the  State  was  re- 
quired to  pay  fair  market  value.  In  one 
case  GSA  determined  that  the  highest 
and  best  use  for  the  land— located 
right  in  the  middle  of  an  existing 
park— was  for  residential  development. 
In  a  second  case  it  determined  that 
the  highest  and  best  use  for  another 
property— adjacent  to  the  park— was 
for  commercial  development.  This 
means  that  the  State  would  be  re- 
quired to  pay  residential  or  commer- 
cial fair  market  value  for  property  it 
intends  to  use  for  park  and  recreation- 
al purposes.  And,  if  it  cannot  afford  to 
buy  the  land  at  all  it  will  be  auctioned 
off  to  the  developer  who  bids  the 
most.  I  have  seen  these  areas  and  can 
say  unequivocably  that  development 
of  the  Federal  lands  would  be  devas- 
tating to  the  park's  resources. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  on  nu- 
merous occasions  with  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration. Bfr.  Gerald  Carmen.  He  has 
agreed  to  postpone  any  decision  relat- 
ing to  the  sale  of  these  lands  until  a 
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serious  examination  of  the  effects  of 
the  policy  has  been  undertaken.  Al- 
though the  Administrator  is  reviewing 
this  matter  diligently,  I  remain  con- 
cerned, as  does  Senator  Bumpers, 
about  the  effect  the  administration's 
overall  land  sales  policy  could  have  on 
our  National.  State,  and  local  park  and 
recreation  sjrstems. 

Our  bill  would  prevent  the  kind  of 
situation  we  have  seen  in  Rhode 
Island  from  ever  happening.  Let  me 
briefly  outline  the  bill's  major  provi- 
sions. 

The  legislation  sets  our  general  re- 
quirements for  the  sale  of  any  Federal 
lands.  Before  lands  can  be  sold,  the  ap- 
propriate Federal  agency  must  deter- 
mine the  recreational  and  scenic  value 
of  the  tract,  whether  it  should  be  used 
to  protect  the  Integrity  of  an  associat- 
ed State,  local,  or  other  recreational  or 
natural  areas,  and  whether  such  a  sale 
is  in  the  public  interest.  The  public 
has  the  opportunity  to  comment  and 
the  Governor  and  congressional  dele- 
gation of  the  affected  State  would  be 
notified  30  days  before  the  land  would 
be  available  for  sale.  In  the  case  of 
lands  administered  by  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  inventories  of 
tracts  that  are  proposed  for  sale  would 
be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the 
planning  procedures  required  by  sec- 
tion 202  of  the  Federal  Land  Policy 
and  Management  Act  (FLPMA).  Sec- 
tion 6  of  the  Forest  and  Rangeland 
Renewable  Resources  Planning  Act 
would  govern  sales  in  the  case  of  lands 
administered  by  the  Forest  Service. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
Forest  Service  only  has  limited  au- 
thority to  seU  very  small  amounts  of 
lands  as  permitted  by  the  National 
Forest  Townsite  Act,  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ice, Act.  In  no  way  does  this  legislation 
provide  that  authority  or  any  other 
new  authority  to  any  Federal  agency 
to  dispose  of  lands.  Rather,  the  bill's 
intent  is  to  retain  lands  in  or  near  rec- 
reational parks  and  other  natural 
areas. 

If  a  Federal  agency  desires  to  sell— 
at  fair  market  value— lands  which  are 
within  or  adjacent  to  national  parks, 
wilderness  areas,  refuges,  or  recreation 
areas;  State  or  local  parks  and  recrea- 
tion areas;  or  areas  identified  through 
a  State  comprehensive  outdoor  recrea- 
tion plan,  the  sale  must  first  be  ap- 
proved by  Congress. 

However,  congressional  approval  is 
not  needed  if  the  Federal  agency  sells 
the  land  to  a  State  or  local  govern- 
ment or  nonprofit  organization  for 
recreation  or  for  other  uses  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  this  legislation.  If 
the  agency  chooses  to  go  this  route,  it 
could  not  charge  more  than  25  percent 
of  the  fair  market  value  of  the  land. 
That  implies,  of  course,  that  the  land 
could  be  conveyed  at  no  cost  as  has 
often  been  the  case  in  the  past. 


Finally.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  Alaska  lands  amd  land  exchanges 
are  exempted  from  the  bilL 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  modest  pro- 
posal It  does  not  restrict  land  sales.  It 
only  reiterates  existing  land  manage- 
ment policy  and  insiu-es  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  examine  any  inuMct 
sales  may  have  on  park  and  recreation 
resources  before  making  the  sale. 
Lands  can  be  easily  conveyed,  at  dis- 
count, without  approval  of  Congress. 

My  colleagues  know  that  our  Nation 
has  committed  vast  resources— finan- 
cial and  otherwise— to  protecting  8uid 
conserving  its  precious  natural  areas. 
Selling  off  lands  within  or  adjacent  to 
these  areas  for  development  is  penny- 
wise  and  pound-foolish.  It  could  com- 
promise the  natural  integrity  of  these 
areas  as  well  as  the  enormous  national 
effort  we  have  made  to  preserve  our 
natural  heritage.  America's  parks,  wil- 
derness areas  and  refuges  are  the  envy 
of  the  world— let  us  keep  them  that 
way.* 


By  Mr.  SIMPSON  (by  request): 
S.  893.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  to  im- 
prove the  nuclear  powerplant  siting 
and  licensing  process,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works. 

irUCLEAB  POWER  PLAMT  UCKRStHG  RKPORM  ACT 
OP  1983 

•  Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  21,  1983,  the  Nuclear  Regu- 
latory Commission  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  proposed  legislation  which  is 
meant  to  provide  an  accurate,  effi- 
cient, and  more  effective  licensing 
process  for  the  design,  siting,  construc- 
tion, and  operation  of  nuclear  power- 
plants.  Today  I  am  introducing  that 
legislation  by  request  of  the  Commis- 
sion. In  addition  to  the  proposed  legis- 
lation, entitled  "The  Nuclear  Power 
Plant  Licensing  Reform  Act  of  1983."  I 
am  also  submitting  for  the  Record  the 
letter  of  transmittal  that  accompanied 
this  legislation  and  a  section-by-sec- 
tion analysis  of  the  bill,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  893 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativet  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congrest  osaenMed,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Nuclear  Power 
Plant  Licensing  Reform  Act  of  1983". 

TABLE  OP  CONTENTS 
Sec.  2.  Findings  and  Purpows. 

TTTLE  I— SITINO  AND  LICENSINO 

Sec.  101.  Construction  Permits  and  Operat- 
ing Licenses. 
Sec.  102.  Hearings  and  Judicial  Review. 
Sec.  103.  Early  Site  Review. 
Sec.  104.  Approval  of  Designs. 
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TITLE  n— MISCELLANEOUS 

PROVISIONS 

Sec  Ml.  Themikl  Neutron  Power  Oenera- 

Uon  PBcUlty. 
Sec  30X  Standardized  Design. 
Sec  303.  Implementation. 

TITLE  UI— CONPORMINO 
AMENDMENTS 
Sec  SOI.  Antitrust  Provisions. 
Sec.  302.  General  Proviaions. 
Sec  303.  License  Applications. 
Sec  304.  Revocation. 
Sec  30S.  Table  of  Contents. 

TITLE  rV— EFFECTIVE  DATE 
Sec  401.  Effective  Date. 

nmniGS  AMD  FURPOSEB 

Sk.  2.  (a)  The  Congress,  recognizing  that 
a  clear  and  coordinated  energy  policy  con- 
sistent with  public  health  and  safety  must 
Include  an  effective  and  efficient  licensing 
process  for  siting,  construction,  and  oper- 
atl<m  of  nuclear  power  plants  which  meet 
applicable  criteria,  finds  and  declares  that: 

(1)  interstate  commerce  is  suljstantially 
affected  by  the  siting,  construction,  and  op- 
eration of  nuclear  power  plants; 

<2)  opportunity  for  public  participation  In 
siting  and  licensing  of  nuclear  power  plants 
should  be  assured; 

(3)  it  Is  efficient  and  in  the  public  interest 
for  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission,  for 
purposes  required  by  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1969  or  other  provi- 
sions of  Federal  law  applicable  to  its  licens- 
ing, to  rely  upon  determinations  respecting 
the  need  for,  and  alternative  sources  of,  new 
electric  generating  facilities  made  by  compe- 
tent Federal,  State  or  regional  authorities; 

(4)  the  licensing  and  construction  of  nu- 
clear power  plants  would  be  facilitated  and 
the  public  health  and  safety  enhanced  by 
the  use  of  pre-approved  nuclear  power  plant 
designs,  particularly  standardized  designs: 

(5)  there  is  a  need  to  encourage  the  devel- 
opment and  use  of  standardized  nuclear 
power  plant  designs  because  such  designs 
can  benefit  public  health  and  safety  by  con- 
centrating the  resources  of  designers,  engi- 
neers, and  vendors  on  particular  approach- 
es, by  stimulating  standardized  programs  of 
construction  practice  and  quality  assurance, 
by  Improving  the  training  of  personnel  and 
by  fostering  more  effective  maintenance 
and  improved  operations,  and  because  the 
use  of  such  designs  can  permit  a  more  effec- 
tive and  efficient  licensing  and  inspection 
process; 

(6)  the  licensing  process  would  be  facilitat- 
ed by  procedures  for  the  selection  and  ap- 
proval of  a  site  for  a  nuclear  power  plant  to 
be  accomplished  in  advance  of  a  commit- 
ment to  construct  a  particular  facility  of  a 
specific  design  at  that  site; 

(7)  the  licensing  process  would  be  facilitat- 
ed if  licencing  decisions  are  made  at  the  ear- 
liest feasible  phase  of  the  process  and,  if  an 
opportunity  for  hearing  has  been  provided, 
licensing  issues  are  not  subject  to  further 
adjudication  in  the  absence  of  a  substantial 
evidentiary  showing  called  for  by  this  Act 
and  the  regulations  of  the  Commission; 

(8)  all  phases  of  the  licensing  process 
should  be  handled  in  a  timely  manner  under 
procedures  which,  consistent  with  this  Act 
and  the  regulations  of  the  Commission, 
assure  that  adjudicatory  procedures  are 
only  Invoked  where  a  relevant  dispute  can 
only  be  resolved  with  sufficient  accuracy 
through  such  procedures; 

(9)  consistent  with  the  adequate  protec- 
tion of  the  public  health  and  safety,  the 
common  defense  and  security,  and  with  the 
appropriate  consideration  of  the  environ- 


ment, the  regulatory  process  should  provide 
greater  stability  in  licensing  standards  and 
criteria  for  approved  designs  of  nuclear 
power  plants; 

(10)  coiudstent  with  the  Commission's 
paramount  respMnsibility  to  protect  the 
public  health  and  safety,  and  recognizing 
that  elimination  of  all  risk  is  an  unattain- 
able goal  for  any  energy  source,  it  Is  appro- 
priate and  in  the  public  Interest  for  the 
Commission  to  consider  the  economic  conse- 
quences of  its  regulatory  practices  Includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to,  the  cost  of  safety  re- 
quirements; and 

(11)  the  purpose  of  the  hearings  provided 
for  in  section  189  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954  is  to  resolve  issues  of  fact  in  dispute 
between  the  parties  to  the  proceeding. 

(b)  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are: 

(1)  to  faclliUte  the  use  of  pre-approved 
sites  and  designs  for  nuclear  power  plants 
and  to  facilitate  the  development  and  use  of 
standardized  designs; 

(2)  to  provide  for  the  issuance  of  a  com- 
bined license  to  construct  and  to  operate  a 
nuclear  power  plant  under  conditions  which 
assure  the  continued  protection  of  the 
pubUc  health  and  safety,  which  will  be  in 
accord  with  the  common  defense  and  securi- 
ty, and  which  assure  appropriate  consider- 
ation of  the  environment; 

(3)  to  improve  the  stability  of  licensing 
standards  and  criteria  for  nuclear  power 
plants  and  thus  the  finality  of  prior  Com- 
mission licensing  approvals;  and 

(4)  to  assure  that  adjudicatory  procedures 
are  invoked  only  where  a  relevant  dispute 
only  can  be  resolved  with  sufficient  accura- 
cy through  such  procedures. 

TITLE  I-SITING  AND  UCENSING 

COHSTRUCnOH  PERMITS  AHD  OFERATIHC 

ucmsES 

Sk.  101.  Section  185  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  185.  Cokstrdction  Permits  and  Op- 
erating Licenses.— 

"a.  All  applicants  for  licenses  to  construct 
or  modify  production  or  utilization  facilities 
shall  be  Initially  granted  a  construction 
permit  after  the  Commission  has  provided 
an  opportunity  for  public  hearing  pursuant 
to  section  189  of  this  Act  and  If  the  applica- 
tion is  otherwise  acceptable  to  the  Commis- 
sion. Upon  the  completion  of  the  construc- 
tion or  modification  of  the  facility,  upon  the 
filing  of  any  additional  information  needed 
to  bring  the  original  application  up  to  date, 
after  providing  an  opportunity  for  public 
hearing  pursuant  to  section  189  of  this  Act, 
and  upon  finding  that  the  facility  author- 
ized has  been  constructed  and  will  operate 
in  conformity  with  the  application  as 
amended  and  in  conformity  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  and  of  the  regulations  of 
the  Commission,  and  in  the  absence  of  any 
good  cause  being  shown  to  the  Commission 
why  the  granting  of  an  operating  license 
would  not  be  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  the  Commission  shall 
thereupon  issue  an  operating  license  for  the 
applicant.  For  all  other  purposes  of  this  Act, 
a  construction  permit  Is  a  'license'. 

"b.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  the  Commission  shall  Issue 
to  the  applicant  a  combined  construction 
permit  and  operating  license  for  a  thermal 
neutron  power  generation  facility  after  pro- 
viding an  opportunity  for  public  hearing 
pursuant  to  section  189  of  this  Act,  if  the 
application  contains  sufficient  Information 
to  support  the  issuance  of  both  a  construc- 
tion permit  and  an  operating  license  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  regulations  of  the  Com- 


mission and  to  enable  the  Conuniaalon  to 
make  the  determinatlona  reUUnc  to  the 
common  defense  and  security  and  the  public 
health  and  safety  required  by  this  Act. 
After  issuance  of  a  combined  construction 
permit  and  operating  license  for  a  thermal 
neutron  power  generation  facility,  the  Com- 
mission shall  assure  that  construction  is 
completed  in  conformity  with  the  combined 
construction  permit  and  operating  license, 
consistent  with  the  regulations  of  the  Com- 
mission. Prior  to  the  commencement  of  op- 
eration, the  Commission  shall  publish 
notice  of  intended  operation  as  required  by 
section  189a.(lXC).  and  shaU  find  that  the 
facility  has  been  constructed  and  will  oper- 
ate in  conformity  with  the  combined  con- 
struction permit  and  operating  license,  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  and  the  regulations 
of  the  Commission.  Prior  to  the  commence- 
ment of  operation,  the  Commission  shall 
also  conduct  a  supplemental  review  of  any 
Issues  that  were  not  considered  In  prior 
review  of  the  facility. 

"c.  In  making  a  determination  on  the  issu- 
ance of  any  permit  or  license  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  Commission  shall  rely  upon  a  certi- 
fication of  need  for  the  facility  and  of  the 
alternative  sources  of  generating  capacity 
upon  a  verification  by  the  certifying  author- 
ity: (1)  that  the  certification  is  made  by  a 
Federal,  regional  or  state  organization  that 
is  authorized  by  law  to  do  so;  (11)  that  in  ar- 
riving at  Its  determination,  the  certifying 
authority  has  used  procedures  substantially 
equivalent  to  those  used  by  the  Commission 
and  described  in  its  regulations  and  has  pro- 
vided an  opportunity  for  public  participa- 
tion; (ill)  that  the  certifying  organization 
has  considered  alternative  energy  sources  as 
appropriate;  and  (iv)  that  there  Is  an  oppor- 
timlty  for  judicial  review  by  a  state  of  the 
state  organization's  compliance  with  the 
procedures  described  In  this  subsection.  The 
validity  of  a  certification  and  verification 
shall  be  conclusive  for  the  purpose  of  any 
applicable  provision  of  Federal  law  related 
to  the  issuance  of  a  license  or  permit  under 
this  Act,  shall  not  be  the  subject  of  a  Com- 
mission proceeding  and  shall  not  be  subject 
to  Federal  Judicial  review,  provided  that 
nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  affect  any 
other  law  which  provides  for  Federal  Judi- 
cial review  of  a  Federal  certifying  agency's 
action  that  is  separate  from  review  of  the 
Commission's  actions. 

"d.  The  Commission  shall  not  modify  any 
final  determination  on  an  issue  that  has 
been  considered  and  decided  In  any  proceed- 
ing for  the  issuance  of  a  permit  or  license 
for  that  facility,  facility  site  or  approval  of 
design  for  that  facility  under  Section  194. 
unless  the  proponent  of  the  request,  for 
such  action  makes  a  substantial  evidentiary 
showing  as  defined  in  subsection  llbb.  of 
this  Act  and  in  accordance  with  procedures 
established  by  the  Commission  that  such 
action  Is  required  to  comply  with  this  Act, 
other  provisions  of  Federal  law.  or  the  Com- 
mission's regulations. 

'e.  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  affect 
State  authority  over  the  regulation  of  radio- 
logical hazards. 

Sec  102.  Section  189  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  189.  Hearings  and  Judicial 
Review.— 

"a.  (1)  In  any  proceeding  imder  this  Act, 
for  the  granting  suspending,  revoking,  re- 
newing or  amending  of  any  license  or  con- 
struction permit,  site  permit,  facility  design 
approval,  combined  construction  permit  and 
operating  license,  or  application  to  transfer 


control,  and  in  any  proceeding  for  the  issu- 
ance or  modification  of  regulations  dealing 
with  the  activities  of  llcenaees.  and  In  any 
prooeedliK  for  the  payment  of  compensa- 
tion, an  award,  or  royalties  under  sections 
153,  157.  186c,  or  188,  the  Commission  shall 
grant  a  hearing  upon  the  request  of  any 
perM>n  whose  interest  may  be  affected  by 
the  proceeding,  and  shall  admit  any  such 
person  as  a  party  to  such  proceeding. 

"(A)  The  Commission  shall  publish  notice 
in  the  Federal  Register  within  thirty  days 
after  the  docketing  of  any  application:  (1) 
under  section  103  or  104b.  for  a  construction 
permit  or  operating  license  for  a  facility,  or 
for  a  license  to  manufacture  a  facility; 
under  section  193  for  a  site  permit  or  a  re- 
newal thereof;  under  section  194  for  a  facili- 
ty design  approval  or  a  renewal  thereof,  and 
under  section  185  for  a  combined  construc- 
tion permit  and  operating  license;  (2)  under 
section  104c.  for  a  construction  permit  or 
operating  license;  and  (3)  for  an  amendment 
to  any  of  the  foregoing,  except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  subsection  189a.(2). 

"(B)  Within  thirty  days  after  the  docket- 
ing of  any  application  under  section  194  for 
the  approval  of  a  facility  design,  or  for  an 
amendment  or  renewal  of  an  approved 
design,  the  Commission  shall  give  public 
notice  by  publishing  notice  twice  in  major 
newspapers  having  national  circulation.  At 
least  sixty  days  prior  to  the  granting  of  any 
application  under  section  194  the  Commis- 
sion shall  also  give  such  public  notice  which 
advises  that  the  Commission  is  considering 
granting  the  application. 

"(C)  The  Commission  shall  also  publish  in 
the  Federal  Register  at  least  one  year  prior 
to  commencement  of  operation  of  any  facili- 
ty for  which  a  combined  construction 
permit  and  operating  license  has  been 
Issued,  a  notice  that  commencement  of  op- 
eration is  expected  to  take  place  and  that 
the  Commission  will  grant  a  hearing  in  ac- 
cordance with  subparagraph  (D)  below  upon 
the  request  of  any  person  whose  interest 
may  be  affected  by  such  operation.  The 
Commission  shall  grant  a  hearing  upon 
such  request,  and  shall  admit  any  such 
person  as  a  party  to  the  proceeding. 

"(D)  Any  hearing  required  by  this  section 
for  a  production  or  utilization  facility  shall 
be  limited  to  issues  that  were  not  and  could 
not  have  been  considered  and  decided  in  a 
prior  proceeding  before  the  Commission  for 
that  facility,  facility  site,  or  approval  of  a 
design  for  that  facility  under  section  194. 
unless  the  proponent  of  the  hearing  request 
makes  a  substantial  evidentiary  showing  as 
defined  In  subsection  llbb.  of  this  Act  and 
in  accordance  with  procedures  established 
by  the  Commission  that  significant  new  In- 
formation relevant  to  the  issue  has  been  dis- 
covered since  the  prior  proceeding  and  that 
as  a  result  thereof  it  is  likely  that  the  facili- 
ty will  not  comply  with  this  Act,  other  pro- 
visions of  Federal  law,  or  the  Commission's 
regulations. 

"(2XA)  The  Commission  may  issue  and 
make  Immediately  effective  any  amendment 
to  an  operating  license,  a  combined  con- 
struction permit  and  operating  license,  a 
construction  permit,  a  design  approval  or  a 
site  permit  upon  a  determination  by  the 
Commission  that  such  amendment  Involves 
no  significant  hazards  consideration,  not- 
withstanding the  pendency  before  the  Com- 
mission of  a  request  for  a  hearing  from  any 
person.  Such  amendment  may  be  issued  tuid 
made  immediately  effective  in  advance  of 
the  holding  and  completion  of  any  required 
bearing.  In  determining  under  this  section 
whether  such  amendment  involves  no  signif- 


icant hazards  consideration,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  consult  with  the  State  in  which 
the  facility  Involved  is  located.  In  aU  other 
respects  such  amendment  shall  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  this  Act. 

"(B)  The  Commission  shall  periodically 
(but  not  less  frequently  than  once  every 
thirty  days)  publish  notice  of  any  amend- 
ments issued,  or  proposed  to  be  Issued,  as 
provided  In  subparagraph  (A).  Each  such 
notice  shall  Include  all  amendments  issued, 
or  proposed  to  be  issued,  since  the  date  of 
publication  of  the  last  such  periodic  notice. 
Such  notice  shall,  with  respect  to  each 
amendment  or  proposed  amendment  (1) 
identify  the  facility  Involved;  and  (11)  pro- 
vide a  brief  description  of  such  amendment. 
Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be  con- 
strued to  delay  the  effective  date  of  any 
amendment. 

"(C)  The  Commission  shall,  during  the 
ninety-day  period  following  the  effective 
date  of  this  paragraph,  promulgate  regula- 
tions establishing  (1)  standards  for  deter- 
mining whether  any  amendment  to  an  oper- 
ating license  involves  no  significant  hazards 
consideration;  (ii)  criteria  for  providing  or, 
In  emergency  situations,  dispensing  with 
prior  notice  and  reasonable  opportunity  for 
public  comment  on  any  such  determination, 
which  criteria  shall  take  into  account  the 
exigency  of  the  need  for  the  amendment  in- 
volved; and  (III)  procedures  for  consultation 
on  any  such  determination  with  the  State  in 
which  the  facility  Involved  Is  located. 

"b.  The  Commission  may  conduct  hybrid 
hearings  consistent  with  subsections  c.  and 
d.  of  this  section. 

"c.  In  any  Commission  hybrid  hearing 
pursuEuit  to  this  section  on  an  application 
for  a  license  to  construct  or  to  operate  a 
production  or  utilization  facility,  for  the  is- 
suance of  a  site  permit,  for  the  approval  of  a 
facility  design,  or  for  the  issuance  of  a  com- 
bined construction  permit  and  operating  li- 
cense, or  for  an  amendment  to  or  the  renew- 
al of  any  such  license  or  approval  filed  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection, 
the  Commission  shall  first  provide  the  par- 
ties to  the  proceeding  an  opportunity  to 
submit  for  the  record  written  data,  views,  or 
arguments  as  the  Commission  may  specify. 
At  the  request  of  any  party,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  provide  an  opportunity  for  oral 
argument  with  respect  to  any  matter  identi- 
fied In  the  written  submissions  which  it  de- 
termines to  be  in  controversy  among  the 
parties.  The  oral  argument  shall  be  preced- 
ed by  such  discovery  procedures  as  the  rules 
of  the  Commission  shall  provide.  The  Com- 
mission shall  require  each  moving  party  to 
submit  in  written  form,  at  the  time  of  oral 
argument  all  the  evidence  upon  which  that 
party  proposes  to  rely  that  is  known  at  such 
time  to  that  party. 

"d.  (1)  At  the  conclusion  of  any  oral  argu- 
ment under  subsection  c.  of  this  section,  the 
Commission  shall  designate  any  disputed 
question  of  fact,  together  with  any  remain- 
ing questions  of  law,  for  resolution  In  an  ad- 
judicatory hearing  only  if  it  is  determined 
that— 

"(A)  there  is  a  genuine  and  substantial 
dispute  of  fact  which  can  only  be  resolved 
with  sufficient  accuracy  by  the  Introduction 
of  reliable  and  specifically  identified  evi- 
dence in  an  adjudicatory  hearing;  and 

"(B)  the  decision  of  the  Commission  is 
likely  to  depend  in  whole  or  in  part  on  the 
resolution  of  such  dispute. 

"(2)  In  making  a  determination  under  this 
subsection,  the  Commission  shaU  designate 
in  writing  the  specific  facts  that  are  in  genu- 
ine and  substantial  dispute,  the  reason  why 


the  dedsion  of  the  agency  is  likely  to 
dei>end  on  the  resolution  of  such  facta,  and 
the  reason  why  an  adjudicatory  hearing  Is 
necessary  to  resolve  the  dispute. 

"e.  Any  final  order  entered  in  any  pro- 
ceeding of  the  kind  specified  in  this  section 
shall  be  subject  to  Judicial  review  in  the 
manner  prescribed  in  the  Act  of  December 
29,  1950,  as  amended  (ch.  1189,  64  Stat. 
1129),  and  to  the  provisions  of  section  10  of 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act,  aa 
amended. 

EARLY  SITS  REVIEW 

Sec  103.  The  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954. 
as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  a  new 
section  193  to  read  as  follows: 
"Sec  193.  Early  Site  Review.— 
"a.  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  issue 
a  site  permit  for  approval  of  a  site  or  sites 
for  one  or  more  production  or  utilization  fa- 
cilities for  a  period  of  ten  years  upon  the  ap- 
plication of  any  person  or  entity  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  no  application  for  a 
construction  permit  or  a  combined  construc- 
tion permit  and  operating  license  for  such 
facility  or  faculties  has  been  filed.  The  Com- 
mission may  issue  a  site  permit  with  respect 
to  limited  aspects  of  the  suitability  of  the 
site  for  Its  intended  purpose,  under  relevant 
regulations  of  the  Commission.  For  aU  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  a  site  permit  Lb  a  'license', 
"b.  Notwithstanding  section  161w.  of  this 
Act  or  the  Independent  Offices  Appropria- 
tion Act  of  1952,  no  application  filing  or  is- 
suance fees  shall  be  required  for  an  applica- 
tion for  a  site  permit,  an  amendment,  or  a 
renewal  of  a  site  permit  under  this  section. 
The  Commission  is  authorized  to  allocate 
the  costs  that  would  otherwise  have  been 
defrayed  by  fees  required  of  applicants 
under  this  section  among  applicants  for  per- 
mits or  licenses  which  propose  to  use  the  ap- 
proved site  in  a  manner  that  will  assure  full 
cost  recovery  by  the  Commission.  If  no  ap- 
plication for  construction  of  a  production  or 
utilization  facility  is  filed  within  the  initial 
ten  year  approval  period,  any  outstanding 
fee  shall  become  immediately  due  and  pay- 
able by  the  applicant  for  the  site  permit. 

"c.  After  considering  aU  Information  sub- 
mitted in  the  application  and  after  provid- 
ing an  opportunity  for  hearing  pusuant  to 
section  189  of  this  Act.  the  Commission 
shall  Issue  a  site  permit  if  it  determines  that 
such  approval  will  not  be  intmir^i  to  the 
common  defense  and  security  or  to  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  public 

"d.  (DA  site  permit  issued  by  the  Com- 
mission under  this  section  may  be  refer- 
enced in  an  application  for  a  construction 
permit  or  a  combined  construction  permit 
and  operating  license  which  meets  the  con- 
ditions of  the  site  permit  and  is  filed  within 
the  period  during  which  the  site  permit  re- 
mains valid. 

"(2)  No  less  than  twelve  or  more  than 
thirty-six  months  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  ten  year  period,  the  holder  of  the  site 
permit  may  apply  for  a  renewal  of  the  site 
permit.  The  Commission  shall  renew  the 
site  permit  for  an  additional  period  of  time 
of  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  ten 
years  from  the  date  of  renewal  unless  it 
finds  that  the  site  will  not  comply  with  this 
Act  or  the  Commission's  regulations.  If  no 
application  for  a  production  or  utilization 
facility  is  filed  within  the  period  of  renewal, 
any  outstanding  fee  for  the  renewal  applica- 
tion or  Issuance  shall  become  due  and  pay- 
able by  the  applicant  for  the  site  permit. 

"e.  Approval  of  a  site  under  this  section 
shall  not  preclude  its  use  as  a  site  for  an  al- 
ternate or  modified  type  of  energy  facility 
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or  for  any  otber  purpooe.  Other  uaes  not 
considered  in  the  approvml  may,  however, 
affect  the  validity  of  the  site  permit  or  the 
conditions  of  Its  use  for  production  or  utlli- 
ation  facility  siting  as  the  Commission  may 
detemine. 

"f.  Following  the  issuance  of  a  site  permit 
under  this  sectimi.  and  in  any  subsequent 
Commission  proceeding  Involving  a  site  for 
which  a  site  permit  has  been  granted  under 
this  section,  the  Commission  shall  not 
modify  any  final  determination  on  an  issue 
that  has  been  considered  and  decided  in  the 
site  permit  proceeding  unless  the  proponent 
of  the  request  for  such  action  malces  a  sub- 
stantial evidentiary  showing  as  defined  in 
subsection  llbb.  of  this  Act  and  in  accord- 
ance with  procedures  established  by  the 
Commission  that  such  action  is  required  to 
comply  with  this  Act,  other  provisions  of 
Federal  law,  or  the  Commission's  regula- 
tions. 

APPROVAL  OP  DESIGNS 

Sac  104.  The  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  a  new 
section  194  to  read  as  follows: 
"Sac.  194.  Approval  op  Designs.— 
"a.  The  Commission  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  establish  procedures  permitting 
the  approval  of  standardized  facility  designs 
for  thermal  neutron  power  generation  facili- 
ties for  a  period  of  ten  years,  notwltlistand- 
ing  the  fact  that  no  application  for  a  con- 
struction permit  or  combined  construction 
permit  and  operating  license  for  such  facili- 
ty has  been  filed.  The  Commission  may  also 
consider,  in  accordance  with  Its  regulations, 
requests  under  this  section  for  the  approval 
of  the  design  for  any  major  subsystem 
which  represents  a  discrete  element  of  a 
thermal  neutron  power  generation  facility. 
For  all  purposes  of  this  Act.  a  design  ap- 
proval is  a  'license'. 

"b.  Notwitlistanding  section  161w.  of  this 
Act  or  the  Independent  Offices  Appropria- 
tion Act  of  1952,  no  application  filing  or  is- 
suance fees  shall  be  required  for  an  applica- 
tion for  a  design  approval,  an  amendment, 
or  a  renewal  of  an  approval  of  a  facility 
design  tmder  this  section.  The  Commission 
Is  authorized  to  allocate  the  costs  that 
would  otherwise  have  been  defrayed  by  fees 
required  of  applicants  under  this  section 
among  applicants  for  permits  or  licenses 
which  propose  to  use  the  approved  stand- 
ardised plant  design  in  a  manner  that  will 
assure  full  cost  recovery  by  the  Commission. 
If  no  application  for  construction  of  a  facili- 
ty is  filed  within  the  Initial  ten  year  approv- 
al period,  any  outstanding  fee  shaU  become 
immediately  due  and  payable  by  the  appli- 
cant for  the  design  approval. 

"c  After  considering  all  information  sub- 
mitted in  the  application,  and  after  provid- 
ing an  opportunity  for  hearing  pursuant  to 
section  189  of  this  Act.  the  Commission 
shall  issue  an  approval  if  It  determines  that 
such  approval  will  not  be  Inimical  to  the 
common  defense  and  security  or  to  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  public. 

"d.  (1)  Any  approval  Issued  by  the  Com- 
mission under  this  section  may  be  refer- 
enced in  an  application  for  a  construction 
permit,  an  operating  license  or  a  combined 
construction  permit  and  operating  license 
which  meets  the  conditions  of  the  approval 
and  is  filed  within  the  perii^  during  which 
the  approval  remains  valid. 

"(2)  No  less  than  twelve  or  more  than 
thirty-six  months  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  ten  year  period,  the  holder  of  the  ap- 
proval may  apply  for  a  renewal  of  the  ap- 
proval. The  Commission  shall  renew  the  ap- 
proval for  an  additional  period  of  time  of 


not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  ten  years 
from  the  date  of  renewal  unless  It  finds  that 
the  design  will  not  comply  with  this  Act  or 
the  Commission's  regulations.  If  no  applica- 
tion for  construction  of  a  facility  is  fOed 
within  the  renewal  period,  any  outstanding 
fee  for  the  renewal  or  issuance  shall  become 
due  and  payable  by  the  applicant  for  the 
design  approval. 

"e.  Following  the  Issuance  of  a  design  ap- 
proval under  this  section,  and  in  any  subse- 
quent Commission  proceeding  Involving  a 
facility  design  for  which  a  design  approval 
has  been  granted  under  this  section,  the 
Commission  shall  not  modify  any  final  de- 
termination on  an  issue  that  has  been  con- 
sidered and  decided  in  the  design  approval 
proceeding  unless  the  proponent  of  the  re- 
quest for  such  action  malces  a  substantial 
evidentiary  showing  In  accordance  with  pro- 
cedures established  by  the  Commission  that 
such  action  Is  required  to  comply  with  this 
Act.  other  provisions  of  Federal  law.  or  the 
Commission's  regulations. 

"f.  (1)  The  Commission  shall  approve  an 
amendment  to  a  design  approval  Issued 
under  this  section  upon  application  by  the 
holder  of  the  design  approval  If,  after  pro- 
viding an  opportunity  for  hearing  pursuant 
to  section  189  of  this  Act,  the  Commission 
determines  that  the  amendment  will  comply 
with  this  Act  and  the  Commission's  regula- 
tions. 

"(2)  Any  amendment  approved  by  the 
Commission  under  paragraph  (1)  shall 
apply  to  any  «';ypllcatlon  for  a  construrtlon 
permit  or  comoined  construction  permit  and 
operating  license  referencing  the  design  ap- 
proval for  which  the  amendment  has  been 
granted  that  Is  fUed  after  the  effective  date 
of  such  amendment. 

"(3)  Any  amendment  approved  by  the 
Commission  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  not 
apply  to  an  application  for  a  construction 
permit  or  combined  construction  permit  and 
operating  license  referencing  the  design  ap- 
proval for  which  the  amendment  has  been 
granted  that  Is  filed  before  the  effective 
date  of  each  amendment  unless  (A)  the  ap- 
plicant requests  that  such  amendment 
apply  to  the  application,  or  (B)  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (e)  are  satisfied  with  re- 
spect to  the  amendment. 

"g.  Any  application  for  a  construction 
permit,  an  operating  license  or  a  combined 
construction  permit  and  operating  license  or 
any  amendment  to  such  licenses  referencing 
a  design  approval  Issued  under  this  section 
may  Include  a  request  for  a  variance  from 
one  or  more  elements  of  the  design  approv- 
al. Such  requests  for  a  variance  shall  be 
granted  11  the  Commission  determines  that 
the  variance  will  comply  with  this  Act  and 
the  Commission's  regulations.  Any  variance 
Issued  under  this  section  shall  be  limited  to 
the  permit  or  license  for  which  such  vari- 
ance has  been  requested. 

TITLE  n— MISCELLANEOUS 
PROVISIONS 

DEPINITIONS 

Sec.  201.  Section  11  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954.  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  re- 
lettering  existing  subsections  bb.  and  cc.  as 
subsections  dd.  and  ee.  respectively  and  by 
adding  new  subsections  bb.  and  cc.  as  fol- 
lows: 

"bb.  A  substantial  evidentiary  showing  is  a 
showing  of  evidence  by  the  proponent  that 
is  sufficient  to  Justify  the  conclusion  that 
the  action  proposed  by  the  proponent  Is  re- 
quired to  comply  with  this  Act.  other  provi- 
sions of  Federal  law  or  the  Commission's 
regulations.  In  determining  the  sufficiency 
of  such  a  showing,  the  Commission  shall 


consider  only  the  evidence  of  the  propcment 
and  all  reasonable  inferences  therefrom. 

"oc.  "Thermal  nuclear  power  generatkm 
facility'  means  a  utOlaatlon  fadllty  which  is 
designed  to  produce  electrical  energy  and  in 
which  core  power  is  designed  to  be  produced 
predominately  by  thermal  neutron  fiHion." 

Sac.  202.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  the 
term  'standardized  de^gn'  means  a  design 
which  the  Commission  determines  is  suffi- 
ciently detailed  and  complete  to  support  li- 
censing of  a  commercial  production  or  utili- 
zation facility  or  approval  of  a  major  por- 
tion of  such  a  facility  when  referenced  in  an 
application  for  a  construction  permit  or  an 
operating  license  or  a  combined  construc- 
tion permit  and  operating  license  or  a 
design  approval  and  which  Is  usable  for  a 
multiple  number  of  units  and/or  at  a  multi- 
ple number  of  sites  without  reopening  or  re- 
peating the  review. 

Sec.  203.  a.  The  Commission  shall,  within 
180  days  foUowing  the  effective  date  of  this 
section,  propose  regulations  establishing 
procedures  and  criteria  for  implementing 
the  provisions  of  sections  185  d.,  193  f.  and 
194  e.  of  this  Act  for  the  control  of  the  ap- 
plication of  new  requirements  to  any  ther- 
mal neutron  power  generation  facility  li- 
censed for  construction  or  operation  under 
this  Act. 

b.  After  the  regulations  referred  to  in  sub- 
section a.  of  this  section  becomes  effective, 
no  license,  permit  or  approval  granted 
under  this  Act  for  a  thermal  neutron  power 
generation  facility  shall  be  modified  except 
pursuant  to  such  regulations. 

c.  Prior  to  the  Issuance  of  a  fuU  site 
permit  under  section  193  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  ss  amended,  the  Com- 
mission shall  prepare  an  environmental 
impact  statement  pursuant  to  section 
102(2KC)  of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969.  Pursuant  to  such  Act. 
the  impact  statement  shall  consider  to  the 
extent  practical  all  environmental  impacts 
associated  with  construction  and  operation 
of  the  facility  or  facilities  proposed  to  )x 
constructed  on  the  site  lor  which  the  site 
permit  Is  sought:  Provided,  however.  That 
such  Impact  statement  need  not  contain  an 
assessment  of  the  need  for  power  to  be  gen- 
erated by  the  proposed  facility  or  facilities, 
or  of  alternative  generating  sources. 

"d.  The  Issuance  of  a  design  approval 
under  section  194  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  shall  not  require  any 
review  pursuant  to  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1969. 

TITLE  in— CONTORMINO 
AMENDMENTS 

ANTITROST  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  301.  Sutwectlon  105c.  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is  amended 
in  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (2)  by  in- 
serting "and/"  after  the  word  "construct". 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  302.  Section  161o.  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  Is  amended 
by  inserting  the  words  "or  approvals  author- 
ized by  sections  193  and  194"  after  the 
number  "104". 

UCENSI  APPUCATIONS 

Sec.  303.  Subsection  182b.  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"b.  The  Advisory  Committee  on  Reactor 
Safeguards  shall  review  each  application 
under  section  103  or  section  104b.  for  a  con- 
struction permit  and/or  an  operating  license 
for  a  facility;  any  application  under  section 
104c.  for  a  construction  permit  and/or  oper- 


ating license  for  a  testing  facility;  any  appli- 
cation under  section  104  a.  or  c  specifically 
referred  to  it  by  the  Commission;  any  appli- 
cation for  a  site  permit  under  section  193; 
any  proposed  approval  for  a  facility  design 
under  section  194:  any  proposed  authorlza- 
tlm  to  commence  operation  under  section 
185b.;  and  any  appllcatton  for  an  amend- 
ment to  a  construction  permit  or  to  an  oper- 
ating license  under  section  103  or  104  a.,  b., 
or  c.  or  an  amendment  or  renewal  of  a  site 
permit  under  section  193  or  an  amendment 
or  renewal  of  an  approval  for  a  facility 
design  under  section  194  specifically  re- 
ferred to  it  by  the  Commission,  and  shall 
submit  a  report  thereon  which  shall  be 
made  a  part  of  the  record  of  the  application 
and  available  to  the  public  except  to  the 
extent  that  security  classification  prevents 
disclosure. 

REVOCATION 

Sac.  304.  Section  186  a.  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended.  Is  amended 
by  inserting  the  words  "sections  182,  185. 
193  and  194"  after  the  words  "required 
under". 

TABLE  OP  CONTENTS 

Sk.  305.  The  table  of  contents  for  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  changing  the  title  of  Section 
185  to  read  "Construction  Permits  and  Op- 
erating Licenses"  and  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing after  Section  192: 
"Sec.  193.  Early  Site  Review. 
"Sec.  194.  Approval  of  Designs. 

TITLE  rV— EFFECTIVE  DATE 
Sec.  401.  AU  sections  of  this  Act  shaU  take 
effect  as  of  the  date  of  enactment,  and  shall 
apply  to  all  proceedings  pending  as  of  the 
date  of  enactment  or  commenced  on  or  after 
the  date  of  enactment,  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  this  Act. 

n.S.  NUCUAR  RaotaATORT 

CoiaassioN, 
Washinaton,  D.C..  February  21, 1983. 
Hon.  George  H.  Bush, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  is  a  Nucle- 
ar Regulatory  Commission  legislative  pro- 
posal in  the  form  of  a  draft  bill  to  amend 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  The  draft 
bill  is  entitled  the  "Nuclear  Power  Plant  Li- 
censing Reform  Act  of  1983."  Its  goals  are 
to  provide  an  accurate,  efficient,  and  more 
effective  licensing  process  for  the  design, 
siting,  construction,  and  operation  of  nucle- 
ar power  plants  and  other  nuclear  facilities 
consistent  with  public  health  and  safety.  A 
draft  bill  is  in  Enclosure  1.  A  section-by-sec- 
tlon  analysis  Is  in  Enclosure  2.  A  compara- 
tive text  is  in  Enclosure  3. 

The  current  NRC  licensing  process  has 
not  changed  substantially  since  it  was  origi- 
nally enacted  29  years  ago  in  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act.  That  licensing  process  was  a 
prudent  course  to  follow  when  the  nuclear 
power  industry  was  in  its  early  conceptual 
and  development  years.  In  the  early  years 
there  were  many  first-time  nuclear  plant  ap- 
plicants, designers  and  constructors,  and 
many  novel  design  concepts.  Accordingly, 
the  process  was  structured  to  allow  licensing 
decisions  to  be  made  while  design  work  was 
still  in  progress  and  to  focus  on  case-specific 
reviews  of  individual  plant-site  consider- 
ations. With  the  maturation  of  the  industry, 
it  is  now  possible  to  describe  and  evaluate 
standardized  plant  designs  on  a  generic 
basis,  essentially  complete  designs  prior  to 
plant  construction,  and  proposed  plant  sites 
without  plant  design  details.  At  the  same 


time,  since  the  early  1950's  and  1960*8  the 
NRC's  safety  reviews  have  become  increas- 
ingly time  consuming  and  complex,  and 
NRC  review  obligations  have  been  expanded 
to  cover  a  wide  range  of  non-safety  issues 
under  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  of  1969.  Accordingly,  the  Commission 
decided  that  the  licensing  process  must  be 
reformed  to  reflect  these  and  other  develop- 
ments concerning  the  licensing  review  of  nu- 
clear facilities. 

In  November  1981,  the  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Commission  established  a  Regulatory 
Reform  Task  Force  to  review  the  NRCs  li- 
censing process.  Chairman  Palladlno  set 
forth  objectives  for  the  Task  Force:  to 
create  a  more  effective  efficient  veiiicle  for 
raising  and  resolving  legitimate  public 
safety  and  environmental  Issues  regarding 
the  applications  under  review,  to  develop 
means  for  more  effective  future  use  of  NRC 
resources  in  the  licensing  of  new  plants,  to 
avoid  regulatory  uncertainty  and  placing 
unjustifiable  economic  burdens  on  utilities 
that  may  wish  to  build  a  nuclear  plant  (and 
their  ratepayers),  to  accomplish  the  above 
without  impairing  public  health  and  safety. 

The  Task  Force  wss  requested  to  make  its 
recommendations  to  the  Commission  in  four 
forms:  (1)  legislative  proposals,  (2)  regula- 
tion changes,  (3)  policy  papers,  and  (4)  ad- 
ministrative remedies. 

A  Senior  Advisory  Group  consisting  of  the 
General  Counsel,  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Policy  Evaluation,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Safety  and  Licensing  Appeal  Board, 
the  Exective  Director  for  Operations,  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Regulatory  Reform 
Task  Force,  was  formed  to  assist  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission  in  the  review  of  the 
Task  Force  proposals.  In  addition,  in  March 
1982,  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  for  Review  of 
Nuclear  Reactor  Licensing  Reform  Propos- 
als was  formed.  This  committee  was  made 
up  of  representatives  from  industry,  public 
Interest  groups,  and  state  governments.  It 
provided  the  Commission  with  two  reports 
on  the  legislative  proposals  developed  by 
the  Task  Force.  A  comprehensive  legislative 
proposal  was  placed  in  the  Federal  Register 
for  public  comment  in  June  1982.  After  a 
review  of  the  public  comments  and  the  re- 
ports of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee,  the  Com- 
mission developed  the  final  draft  bill. 

The  proposed  legislation,  if  adopted, 
would  amend  existing  sections  185  and  189 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act,  and  add  new  sec- 
tions 193  and  194.  The  most  Important 
changes  to  Section  185,  Construction  Per- 
mits and  Operating  Licenses,  would  permit 
the  issuance  of  what  would  be  called  a  com- 
bined construction  permit  and  operating  li- 
cense (CP/OL)  and  thereby  facUlUte  NRC 
review  of  essentially  complete  designs  prior 
to  construction,  and  authorize  the  Commis- 
sion to  rely  on  certifications  of  need  for  a 
faculty  and  on  findings  regarding  alterna- 
tive sources  of  generating  capacity  that  are 
made  by  competent  Federal,  regional,  or 
state  organizations. 

Section  189.  Hearing  and  Judicial  Review, 
has  been  amended  to  delete  the  require- 
ment for  a  mandatory  construction  permit 
hearing  even  when  no  hearing  has  been  re- 
quested. It  has  also  been  amended  to  in- 
clude site  permits,  design  approvals,  and 
combined  CP/OI*  as  types  of  proceedings 
for  which  the  Commission  shall  grant  a 
hearing  upon  the  request  of  any  person 
whose  interest  may  be  affected  by  the  pro- 
ceeding. This  section  would  also  authorize 
the  Commission  to  adopt  hybrid-type  hear- 
ing procedures  on  a  case-by-case  basis  in- 
stead of  the  formal  adjudicatory  hearings 


which  have  been  used  in  the  past  Finally,  a 
provision  has  been  added  to  limit  hearinci 
on  applications  to  matters  that  were  not  or 
could  not  have  been  considered  and  decided 
in  prior  proceedings  involving  that  facility, 
including  site  permit  design  iwroval,  and 
combined  CP/OL  proceedings. 

Section  193.  Early  ate  Review,  and  sec- 
tion 194,  Approval  of  Designs,  are  new  sec- 
tions which  authorize  the  Commission  to 
issue  a  site  permit  or  a  facility  design  ap- 
proval even  though  no  application  for  a  con- 
struction permit  or  a  combined  CP/OL  has 
been  filed.  These  sections  have  been  pro- 
posed to  facilitate  early  IdenUfication  and 
resolution  of  site  and  design  issues  after 
giving  an  opportimlty  for  public  participa- 
tion. These  sections  would  also  allow  subse- 
quent facility  applications  to  reference  a 
site  permit  or  design  approval  and  have 
those  final  determination  be  made  binding 
unless  there  is  a  substantial  reason  not  to 
do  so. 

The  provisions  of  the  draft  bill  do  provide 
a  vehicle  by  which  the  Commission  can  im- 
prove the  quaUty.  effectiveness,  and  effi- 
ciency of  the  licensing  process  without  im- 
pairing public  health  and  safety  or  detract- 
ing from  the  public's  ability  to  participate 
in  tiiat  process  on  disputed  Issues.  Accord- 
ingly, the  Commission  believes  that  the  pro- 
visions in  this  draft  will  accomplish  our 
above-stated  objectives.  Therefore,  we  urge 
your  approval  of  this  proposed  legislation. 
Sincerely, 

NuNzio  J.  Pallasino. 

Section-bt-8bction  Analtsis 

section  a.  FINDINGS  AND  PX7RPOSES 

This  section  supplements  sections  1.  2  and 
3  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  which  set  forth 
the  declaration,  findings,  and  purpose  of  the 
Act.  This  section  highlights  the  major  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  which  are  being  enacted 
for  the  general  purpose  of  Improving  the 
quality,  effectiveness,  and  efficiency  of  the 
licensing  process  for  siting,  construction  and 
operation  of  nuclear  facilities. 

SECTION  101.  CONSTRUCTION  PERMITS  AND 
OPERATING  LICENSES 

This  amends  section  185  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act,  a  section  which  establishes  the 
procedures  to  be  followed  by  the  Commis- 
sion In  authorizing  construction  permits  and 
operating  licenses  for  nuclear  facilities. 

Subsection  a.  of  section  185  as  it  would  be 
amended  authorizes  the  Commission  to 
grant  a  construction  permit  for  a  production 
or  utilization  facility  and,  upon  the  comple- 
tion of  construction  to  grant  an  operating  li- 
cense. This  subsection  restates  existing  au- 
thority with  one  exception.  This  legislation 
would  delete  the  requirement  for  spedflca- 
tion  of  the  earliest  and  latest  completion 
dates  for  construction  permits.  The  existing 
provision  has  produced  unnecessary  paper- 
work and  expenditure  of  resources  without 
assuring  that  construction  is  diligently  pur- 
sued. Moreover,  the  provision  in  current  sec- 
tion 185  for  earliest  and  latest  completion 
dates  made  sense  when  it  was  included  in 
the  Act  in  1954  because  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  be  owning  the  fuel  and  would 
need  to  allocate  special  nuclear  material  be- 
tween the  civilian  nuclear  power  and  de- 
fense programs.  It  was  important  for  AEC 
to  predict  completion  dates  (and  hence  op- 
eration commencement  dates)  with  accuracy 
so  that  civilian  requirements  for  special  nu- 
clear material  could  be  predicted  accurately 
and  planned  for  properly.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment no  longer  allocates  fuel  and  has  a 
much   lesser   need   to   predict  completion 
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dates  •ocurately.  Thus,  the  provision  Is  no 
loncer  needed  to  serve  the  purpose  for 
which  It  was  adopted. 

Although  the  requiranent  for  the  specif  1- 
catfcm  of  the  earliest  and  latest  construction 
completion  dates  is  deleted,  the  Commission 
will  still  Issue  a  construction  permit  or  a 
combined  construction  permit/operatinc  li- 
cense for  a  fixed  period  not  to  exceed  forty 
years  pursuant  to  sections  103(c)  and  183  of 
this  Act.  The  legisUtion  would  also  provide 
specifically  for  an  opporttinity  for  a  public 
hearing.  This  is  consistent  with  section  189 
as  It  is  proposed  to  be  amended  by  section 
103  of  the  bill  to  delete  the  current  require- 
ment that  hearings  be  held  on  construction 
penults  for  certain  large  facilities  even  in 
the  absence  of  a  hearing  request. 

In  addition,  consistent  with  present  regu- 
latory practice,  an  application  to  modify  a 
production  or  utilization  facUity  will  require 
a  construction  permit  only  if  the  modifica- 
tion is  defined  as  a  material  alteration  of 
that  facility  pursuant  to  10  CFR  S  50.91. 

Subsection  b.  of  section  185  as  it  would  be 
amended  permits  issuance  of  what  would  be 
called  a  combined  construction  permit  and 
operating  license  (CP/OL)  for  a  thermal 
neutron  power  generation  facility.  This  defi- 
nition woiild  include  all  currently  licensed 
VS.  commercial  nuclear  power  reactors  (in- 
cluding all  currently  licensed  VJS.  gas-cooled 
reactors),    but    exclude    facilities   such    as 
breeder    reactors    and    fuel    reprocessing 
plants.  A  combine  CP/OL  could  be  issued 
for  thermal  neutron  power  generation  facili- 
ties only  if  the  application  contains  suffi- 
cient information  to  support  the  issuance  of 
both  the  construction  permit  and  operating 
license.  In  short,  the  application  must  in- 
clude an  essentially  complete  design.  After 
issuance  of  the  CP/OL  and  prior  to  com- 
mencement of  operation  (fuel  loading),  the 
Commission  must  find  that  the  facility  has 
been  constructed  and  will  operate  in  con- 
formity with  the  CP/OL.  the  requirements 
of  the  Commission  implementing  this  Act, 
and  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
of  1969  (NEPA).  An  opportunity  for  public 
hearing  will  be  provided  prior  to  the  issu- 
ance of  the  CP/OL  and  prior  to  the  com- 
mencement of  operation  as  prescribed  in 
section  189  of  this  Act.  In  addition,  prior  to 
commencement  of  operation  the  Commis- 
sion will  conduct  a  supplemental  review  of 
any  safety  and  environmental  issues  that 
are  required  to  be  considered  and  were  not 
considered  in  any  prior  review  of  that  facili- 
ty, facility  site,  or  design  approval  for  that 
faculty.  The  preoperational  review  would  be 
documented  and  result  in  the  Issuance  of  an 
operation  authorization  that  would  be  con- 
sidered a  license  for  purjKJses  of  post-oper- 
ational Inspection  and  enforcement,  for  pur- 
poses of  fixing  the  period  of  the  operating 
license  pursuant  to  sections  103(c)  and  183 
of  this  Act,  and  for  purposes  of  Judicial 
review  under  section  189e. 

Subsection  c.  of  section  185  as  It  would  be 
amended  authorized  the  Commission  to  rely 
upon  a  certification  of  need  for  the  facility 
and  the  results  of  the  consideration  regard- 
ing alternative  sources  of  generating  capac- 
ity that  are  made  by  competent  Federal, 
state  or  regional  govertunental  entitles  upon 
an  aiwropriate  verification  by  the  certifying 
organization.  This  subsection  has  been 
added  to  eliminate  a  duplicate  review  by  the 
Commission  of  these  environmental  find- 
ings which  are  needed  to  support  licensing 
decisions  under  applicable  provisions  of  Fed- 
eral law,  and  which  have  been  made  by 
other  appropriate  governmental  organiza- 
tions. If  a  proper  certification  is  made,  it 


shall  be  conclusive  for  determining  compli- 
ance with  applicable  Federal  law,  and  the 
findings  shall  not  be  reviewable  In  a  Com- 
mission proceeding  or  in  Federal  Court  in- 
volving its  review  of  a  Commission  decision. 
The  bill  would  not  affect  Judicial  review  of  a 
Federal  agency's  certification  pursuant  to 
laws  other  than  the  Atomic  E^nergy  Act: 
however,  no  additional  rights  to  Judicial 
review  of  Federal  agency  certifications  are 
intended  to  be  created. 

Determinations  regarding  alternative 
energy  sources  made  by  governmental  orga- 
nizations cannot  preempt  the  Commission's 
regulatory  authority  over  radiological  haz- 
ards. Accordingly,  a  state  could  not  substi- 
tute its  Judgment  for  that  of  the  Commis- 
sion regarding  the  radiological  hazards  of  a 
nuclear  facility  In  determining  a  perference 
for  energy  options.  The  Commission  will  de- 
velop and  provide  to  the  states  its  assess- 
ment of  the  radiological  hazards  of  the  nu- 
clear alternative  which  could  then  be  used 
by  the  sUtes  In  their  respective  consider- 
ations of  energy  alternatives. 

Subsection  d.  has  been  added  to  ensure 
that  the  Commission  shall  not  commence  a 
proceeding  to  modify  a  final  determination 
made  In  any  prior  proceeding  involving  a 
particular  facility,  facility  site,  or  design  ap- 
proval for  that  facility,  unless  there  Is  a  sub- 
stantial reason  to  do  so.  For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  a  final  Commission  determina- 
tion, for  which  no  hearing  was  requested  or 
needed,  would  be  accorded  the  same  weight 
and  effect  as  a  prior  final  Commission  de- 
termination   made    after    a    hearing.    The 
person  or  entity  requesting  the  modification 
must  make  a  substantial  evidentiary  show- 
ing, as  defined  in  section  201  of  the  Act,  in 
{uxx>rdance   with   procedures  to  be   estab- 
lished by  the  Commission  that  the  modifica- 
tion Is  required  to  comply  with  Commission 
requirements  relating  to  this  Act  or  other 
pertinent  Federal  laws.  The  bill  defines  a 
substantial   evidentiary   showing,   for   pur- 
poses of  this  section,  subsections  193f.  and 
194e.,  to  be  a  showing  of  evidence  by  the 
proponent  of  the  modification  that  Is  suffi- 
cient to  justify  the  conclusion  that  the  pro- 
posed modification  of   the   previous  NRC 
final  determination  Is  required  to  comply 
with  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  other 
provisions  of  Federal  law  or  the  Commis- 
sion's  regulations.   The  bill   also  specifies 
that,  in  reaching  its  conclusion  on  the  suffi- 
ciency of  the  proponent's  evidentiary  show- 
ing, the  Commission  will  consider  only  the 
evidence  presented  by  the  proponent  of  the 
proposed  modification  as  well  as  any  reason- 
able inferences  that  can  be  drawn  from  that 
evidence.  However,  any  party  can  present, 
and  the  Commission  can  consider,  argument 
concerning  the  sufficiency  of  that  evidence. 
For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  a  proponent 
would  include  the  NRC  staff.  This  require- 
ment for  a  threshold  evidentiary  showing 
imposes  the  burden  on  the  proponent  of  a 
proposed  modification  to  a  final  Conunis- 
slon  determination  to  present  at  the  outset 
sufficient  facts,  reasoning  and  supporting 
technical  analysis  to  demonstrate  that  there 
Is  a  substantial  basis  for  believing  that  the 
proposed  modification  Is  needed  to  comply 
with  the  Atomic  Energy  Act,  other  Federal 
law  or  the  Commission's  regulations.  In  de- 
termining the  sufficiency  of  an  evidentiary 
showing  under  this  section,  the  Commission 
Is  not  expected  to  conduct  a  detailed  review 
of  the  merits  of  each  element  of  the  propo- 
nent's case,  such  as  would  normally  occur 
after  the  submission  of  evidence  from  par- 
ties favoring  and  opposing  a  proposed  modi- 
fication In  a  Commission  licensing  proceed- 


ing. However,  the  Commlnlon.  In 
the  sufficiency  of  the  proponent's  threabold 
evidentiary  showing,  may  take  official 
notice  of  any  fact  of  which  a  court  of  the 
United  States  may  take  judicial  notice  and 
may  apply  its  technical  Judgment  baaed 
upon  technical  or  scientific  facts  within  the 
knowledge  of  the  Commission  as  an  expert 
body.  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  and 
subsections  189a.(l)(D).  193f.  and  194e.  the 
term  "Commission's  regulations"  Is  Intend- 
ed to  refer  to  those  regulations  of  the  Com- 
mission in  effect  at  the  time  the  modifica- 
tion Is  proposed.  This  subsection  is  Intended 
to  limit  NRC  Initiated  changes  after  a  final 
Conunission  decision.  It  is  not,  however.  In- 
tended to  limit  the  ability  of  the  NRC  staff 
to  question  whether  such  changes  should  be 
made  or  to  restrict  staff  effort  In  examining 
proposed  cnanges. 

Under  current  law,  after  a  proceeding  to 
modify  a  license  is  commenced  by  Issuance 
of  an  order  under  10  CFR  2.204,  the  propo- 
nent of  the  modification  has  the  burden  of 
going  forward  to  make  a  prima  facie  case. 
The  evidentiary  burden  imposed  by  this 
subsection  and  counterpart  subsections 
193f .  and  194e.  is  similar,  but  would  apply  at 
an  earlier  phase  before  a  formal  order  com- 
mencing a  proceeding  can  be  Issued.  The  re- 
quirement in  these  subsections  would  not 
affect  the  Commission's  or  the  NRC  staffs 
authority  to  seek  and  obtain  Information 
from  licensees  about  public  health  and 
safety  problems.  Indeed.  It  Is  quite  possible 
that  licensee-supplied  information  would  be 
the  basis  for  satisfaction  of  the  evidentiary 
burden  requirement.  Subsection  185e  would 
provide  that  nothing  in  section  185  affects 
state  authority  over  radiation  hazards. 
Thus,  this  Act  would  not  create  any  new 
state  authority  over  radiation  hazards. 

SECTION  loa.  HKARIIfGS  AMD  XUDICIAL  REVIEW 

This  section  amends  section  189  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  Section  189  af- 
fords members  of  the  public  the  opportuni- 
ty to  request  and  participate  in  hearings  on 
proposed  licensing  actions  relating  to  specif- 
ic nuclear  facilities  and  activities. 

The  amendments  to  section  189  eliminate 
the  present  requirement  for  a  mandatory 
hearing,  even  If  no  hearing  Is  requested  by  a 
member  of  the  public,  for  the  issuance  of  a 
construction  permit  for  commercial  produc- 
tion and  utilization  facilities  or  testing  fa- 
cilities. The  Conmiisslon  would  still  be  re- 
quired to  afford  an  opportunity  for  hearing 
and  would  hold  a  hearing  at  the  request  of 
any  person  whose  interest  may  be  affected. 
This  change  reflects  the  judgment  as  pro- 
vided in  section  2(a>(ll)  of  the  bill  that  ad- 
judicatory hearings  should  not  be  held 
where  there  are  no  material  Issues  of  fact 
placed  in  dispute.  This  section  also  would 
permit  the  Commission  at  Its  discretion  to 
use  hybrid-type  hearing  procedures,  as  spec- 
ified in  subsections  c.  and  d.,  instead  of  the 
formal  adjudicatory  procedures  which  have 
been  used  in  the  past. 

Subsections  189a.(l)(A)-<C)  would  require 
that  prior  notice  of  various  kinds  be  given 
and  opportunity  for  public  hearing  afforded 
at  key  points  in  the  licensing  process  for  site 
approvals,  design  approvals,  construction 
permits,  operating  licenses,  combined  CP/ 
Ol£  and  preoperational  reviews  for  plants 
which  have  be^n  previously  Issued  a  com- 
bined CP/OL.  These  provisions  do  not  apply 
to  materials  and  export  licenses.  They  are 
covered  by  existing  law. 

Subsection  189a.(l)(B)  requires  that  st)e- 
ctal  notice  by  publication  in  major  newspa- 
pers having  national  circulation  be  given  on 


the  receipt  and  prior  to  the  granting  of  an 
application  for  the  approval  of  a  facility 
deatcn  under  section  194.  Members  of  the 
public  throughout  the  nation  may  wish  to 
participate  in  public  proceedings  on  design 
approval  requests  and  this  Is  a  special  mech- 
anism for  providing  them  with  appropriate 
notice.  De^gn  approvals  may  be  applied  to 
any  appropriate  facility  site  location 
throughout  the  country  and,  hence,  broad 
public  notice  should  be  provided  for  the 
design  approval  request. 

Subsection  189a(lKC)  requires  the  Com- 
mission to  offer  a  hearing  prior  to  operation 
of  a  facility  for  which  a  combined  CP/OL 
has  been  granted.  The  types  of  issues  that 
can  be  raised  are  specified  in  subsection 
189(1  KD). 

Subsection  189a.(l)(D)  would  limit  hear- 
ings to  matters  that  were  not  and  could  not 
have  been  considered  and  decided  in  prior 
proceedings  involving  that  facility,  facility 
site,  or  approval  of  a  design  for  that  facility 
under  section  194.  This  subsection  would 
preclude  adjudication  of  a  matter  that  had 
been  previously  litigated  unless  there  has 
been  a  substantial  evidentiary  showing  that 
the  issue  should  be  reconsidered  based  on 
significant  new  information  which  came  to 
light  after  the  prior  proceeding.  This  sub- 
section would  also  preclude  adjudication  of 
a  matter  that  had  not  been  previously  liti- 
gated, but  could  have.  However,  such  an 
Issue  would  be  acceptable  if  the  proponent 
makes  a  substantial  evidentiary  showing 
that  significant  new  information  has  been 
developed  since  the  prior  proceeding  and 
therefore  the  facility  is  likely  not  to  meet 
requirements.  An  Issue  which  could  not 
have  been  raised  in  a  previous  proceeding 
would  be  an  appropriate  issue  for  consider- 
ation in  a  subsequent  adjudicatory  hearing 
if  it  otherwise  meets  the  requirements  of 
this  section.  For  the  purposes  of  subpara- 
graph (D),  the  bill  defines  a  substantial  evi- 
dentiary showing  as  one  sufficient  to  justify 
the  conclusion  that  the  facility  will  no 
longer  comply  with  the  Atomic  Energy  Act, 
other  Federal  law  or  the  Commission's  regu- 
lations (see  discussion,  p.  6). 

The  provisions  restricting  modifications  to 
specified  final  NRC  decisions  In  revised  sec- 
tions 185d.,  193f.,  and  194e.  differ  from  the 
related  provisions  restricting  relitigation  of 
Issues  in  revised  section  189a(l)(D).  The 
first  three  are  primarily  intended  to  control 
the  NRC's  requiring  modifications.  The  last 
Is  aimed  at  requiring  intervenors  to  meet  a 
reasonableness  criterion.  Both  provide  simi- 
lar relief  from  the  restriction  if  the  propo- 
nent makes  a  defined  substantial  evidentia- 
ry showing  In  accordance  with  Commission 
procedures.  However,  sections  185d.,  193f.. 
and  194e.  provide  generally  for  a  substantial 
evidentiary  showing  of  non-compliance  with 
regulatory  requirements,  while  section 
189a.(lXD)  provides  more  narrowly  for  a 
substantial  evidentiary  showing  of  non-com- 
pliance with  requirements  baaed  on  new  in- 
formation. Moreover,  the  first  three  sec- 
tions listed  only  restrict  Commission  modifi- 
cation of  matters  that  have  been  both  con- 
sidered and  finally  decided  In  the  prior  pro- 
ceeding. The  section  1S9  provision  restricts 
relltlgating  matters  that  either  were  or 
could  have  been  considered  and  finally  de- 
cided In  the  prior  proceeding.  The  former 
provisions  allow  more  leeway  than  the  sec- 
tion 189  provisions  because  the  former  are 
Intended  for  use  in  the  formal  licensing 
review  and  enforcement  process.  They  are 
directed  primarily  at  NRC  staff  proposed 
changes,  although  requests  for  enforcement 
action  by  members  of  the  public  under  10 


CFR  2.206  of  NRC's  regulaUons  would  also 
be  covered.  Section  189a.(lXO),  on  the 
other  hand,  applies  only  in  the  hearing 
process  for  agency  adjudications.  Here  a 
more  stringent  limitation  was  considered  ap- 
propriate in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  hear- 
ing process  Is  a  more  time  consuming  and 
exprasive  method  of  resolving  disputes  than 
the  Informal  NRC  staff  review. 

Subsection  189a.(2)  is  identical  to  the  so- 
called  "Sholly  Amendment"  language  en- 
acted by  the  Congress  in  Public  Law  97-415 
on  January  4,  1983,  except  that  the  concept 
would  be  extended  to  include  amendments 
to  construction  permits,  CP/OLs,  design  ap- 
provals, and  site  permits. 

Subsection  189b.  substantially  modifies 
the  existing  statute  by  giving  the  Commis- 
sion discretion  to  use  hybrid-type  hearing 
procedures.  Historically  the  hearing  phase 
of  the  proceedings  to  license  production  and 
utilization  facilities  has  been  entirely  on- 
the-record  adjudicatory  proceedings  (i.e., 
formal,  trial-type  hearings)  with  no  flexibil- 
ity to  substitute  Informal  procedures.  Stud- 
ies of  regulatory  reform  in  administrative 
proceedings  have  suggested  in  recent  years 
the  use  of  hybrid-type  hearings  as  a  tech- 
nique to  introduce  permissible  Informality 
while  preserving  formal  adjudicatory  proce- 
dures for  the  resolution  of  relevant  facts 
which  are  In  dispute.  In  addition,  on  Janu- 
ary 7,  1983,  Congress  enacted  the  "Nuclear 
Waste  Policy  Act  of  1982,"  which  includes  a 
provision  for  hybrid  hearing  procedures  for 
any  hearings  required  on  an  application  for 
reactor  spent  fuel  storage  expansion.  Fur- 
thermore, the  Commission  has  had  some 
limited  experience  with  hybrid  hearing  pro- 
cedures In  certain  rulemaking  proceedings. 
Thus,  although  hybrid  hearing  procedures 
have  not  been  used  In  the  licensing  of  nucle- 
ar power  reactors  and  other  production  and 
utilization  facilities,  the  format  is  not  a 
novel  one.  Indeed  Its  feature  of  using  infor- 
mal proceedings  to  identify  any  issues 
which  must  be  adjudicated  is  not  unlike  the 
objectives  of  the  prehearing  procedures  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Commission's  Rules  of  Prac- 
tice. 

Generally,  the  purpose  of  the  hybrid  pro- 
cedures established  in  subsections  189c.  and 
d.  and  described  below  is  to  define  with  pre- 
cision the  Issues,  if  any,  that  are  in  contro- 
versy and  which  must  be  resolved  through 
formal  adjudication.  Discovery  remains  an 
essential  part  of  this  process,  and  discovery 
opportunities  provided  for  in  the  Commis- 
sion's regulations  would  be  available  to  all 
parties. 

Subsection  189c.  would  permit  the  Com- 
mission to  use  hybrid  procedures  in  any 
hearing  on  an  application  for  the  granting, 
renewing  or  amending  of  a  construction 
permit,  operating  license,  combined  con- 
struction p)ermlt  and  operating  license,  site 
permit,  or  approval  of  a  design  under  sec- 
tion 194,  after  providing  the  parties  to  the 
proceeding  with  an  opportunity  to  present 
their  views.  The  Commission  shall  at  the  re- 
quest of  any  party  provide  an  opportunity 
for  oral  argument  with  respect  to  any 
matter  which  the  Commission  determines  to 
be  in  controversy  among  the  parties.  The 
oral  argument  is  to  be  preceded  by  such  dis- 
covery procedures  as  the  rules  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  provide,  and  each  party,  in- 
cluding the  NRC  staff,  shall  be  required  to 
submit  to  the  Commission,  in  written  form, 
at  the  time  of  the  oral  argument,  a  summa- 
ry of  the  facts,  data  and  arguments  upon 
which  such  party  proposes  to  rely  that  are 
at  that  time  known  to  the  party. 

Subsection  189d.  provides  the  procedures 
for  determining  the  Issues,  if  any,  which 


must  be  adjudicated  in  formal  proceedings. 
The  subsection  requires  the  Commission  to 
designate  any  disputed  question  of  fact  for 
resolution  in  an  adjudicatory  hearing  only  if 
it  determines  that:  there  Is  a  genuine  and 
substantial  dispute  of  fact  which  can  mly 
be  resolved  with  sufficient  accuracy  by  the 
introduction  of  reliable  and  spedflcally 
Identified  evidence  in  an  adjudicatory  hear- 
ing; and  the  decision  of  the  Commission  is  ■ 
likely  to  depend  in  whole  or  in  part  on  the 
resolution  of  such  dispute.  The  procedures 
in  subsection  189d.  for  determining  Issues 
that  must  be  adjudicated  in  formal  proceed- 
ings are  similar  to  the  Commission's  moce- 
dures  for  summary  disposition  in  that  the 
Commission  must  consider  and  weight  the  • 
evidence  submitted  by  all  parties  on  the 
issue  to  determine  whether  there  exists  a  . 
genuine  dispute  of  material  fact.  However,  " 
subsection  189d.  adds  three  requirements 
not  found  in  the  Commission's  summary  dis- 
position procedures  (10  CFR  section  2.749). 
First,  subsection  189d.  requires  an  affirma- 
tive Commission  determination  as  a  precon- 
dition to  holding  a  formal  hearing  on  an 
issue.  Under  the  Commission's  present  pro- 
cedures, a  formal  hearing  Is  provided  unless 
a  party  requests  summary  disposition  and 
the  Commission  finds  that  the  requirements 
for  summary  disposition  have  been  met. 
Second,  subsection  189d.  requires  a  finding 
by  the  Commission  that  the  preponderance 
of  the  evidence  submitted  indicates  that  the 
genuine  dispute  of  material  fact  Is  also  sub- 
stantial—that is,  that  the  issue  Is  likely  to 
be  significant  to  the  outcome  of  the  pro- 
ceeding. No  such  finding  is  required  by  the 
commission's  summary  disposition  proce- 
dures. Third,  subsection  189d.  requires  a 
finding  by  the  commission  that  the  prepon- 
derance of  the  evidence  submitted  Indicates 
that  a  formal  adjudicatory  hearing  Is 
needed  to  resolve  the  Issue.  Again,  no  such 
finding  Is  required  by  the  Commission's 
summary  disposition  procedures.  After  ap- 
plying the  criteria  In  subsection  189d.,  the 
Commission  must  designate  in  writing  why 
the  ultimate  decision  is  likely  to  depend  on 
the  resolution  of  the  specific  dispute  and  ^ 
why  an  adjudicatory  hearing  is  necessary  to  ^ 
resolve  the  dispute.  In  making  Its  decision, 
the  Commission  may  take  official  notice  of 
any  fact  of  which  a  court  of  the  United 
States  may  take  judicial  notice  or  of  any 
technical  or  scientific  fact  within  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  Commission  as  an  expert  body. 
Subsection  189e.  maintains  with  only  a 
conforming  change  the  current  provision 
for  the  judicial  review  of  final  orders  of  the 
Commission  in  any  proceeding  of  the  iLind 
specified  in  Section  189. 

SECTION  103.  EARLY  SITE  APPROVAL 

This  is  a  new  section  193  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  which  authorizes  the  NRC  to 
approve  one  or  more  sites  for  the  location  of 
production  or  utilization  facilities  prior  to 
the  filing  of  any  application  to  construct 
and/or  operate  a  facility  on  that  site.  The 
purpose  of  this  provision  is  to  permit  the 
resolution  of  site-specific  questions  at  an 
early  stage  in  the  licensing  process.  Public 
participation  on  this  crucial  aspect  of  the 
overall  facility  planning  and  construction 
process  would  also  occur  at  an  early  point  In 
time  where  such  participation  can  be  most 
effective.  This  provision  Is  an  integral  part 
of  the  effort  to  promote  the  early,  effective 
and  efflcent  resolution  of  issues  in  the  li- 
censing process. 

Subsection  a.  of  section  193  provides  that 
an  application  for  early  site  approviU  may 
be  filed  by  any  person  or  entity  and  that 
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the  Cammlaiion  Is  uithortBed  to  ianie  a  site 
penult  tor  a  period  of  ten  yean  even  tbousb 
no  appUcatton  for  a  oonatniction  permit  or 
a  oombined  CP/OL  haa  been  fOed.  It  woiUd 
alao  authorise  limited  aapecta  of  the  site 
(e^.  wiimlclty)  to  be  considered  and  re- 
aohred  prior  to  the  filing  of  any  application 
for  a  oonstractlon  permit  or  combined  CP/ 
OL.  This  subaecUon  permits  an  early  and 
spedflc  focus  on  the  suitability  of  a  site  for 
production  or  utillntlon  facility  construc- 
tion without  requiring  the  development  of  a 
facility  design.  A  site  permit  issued  under 
this  section  would  be  a  final  Commission 
order  subject  to  Judicial  review. 

SubnctiOD  b.  of  section  193  provides  that 
notwithstanding  secticm  ISlw.  of  this  Act  or 
the  Independent  Offices  Appropriation  Act 
of  1952.  no  application  filing  or  issuance 
fees  shaill  be  required  for  an  application  for 
approval  or  for  an  amendment  or  renewal  of 
a  site  permit  The  Commission  is  authorized 
to  allocate  the  costs  ordinarily  defrayed  by 
fees  collected  among  future  applicants  for 
permits  or  licenses  which  propose  to  use  the 
site  permit  This  provision  is  added  as  an  in- 
centive to  aM>llcants  to  seek  approval  for 
site  permits.  However,  if  fees  caimot  be  de- 
frayed because  a  site  is  not  used  during  the 
initial  ten  year  approval,  the  holder  of  the 
site  permit  must  pay  the  full  amount  not- 
withstanding the  granting  of  a  renewal. 

SubsecUcm  c  of  section  193  authorizes  the 
Commission  to  approve  an  application  and 
issue  a  site  permit  with  appropriate  condi- 
tions if,  after  considering  all  the  informa- 
tion in  the  application  and  providing  an  op- 
portunity for  a  public  hearing,  the  Commis- 
sion determines  that  such  approval  will  not 
be  itiiitiir:*!  to  the  common  defense  and  se- 
curity or  to  the  health  and  safety  of  the 
public.  An  opportunity  for  a  prior  public 
hearing  on  the  application  wUl  be  afforded 
under  Section  189  of  the  Act.  It  is  currently 
envisioned  that  for  full  site  permits  the  ap- 
plication would  set  forth  an  envelope  of  pa- 
rameters such  as:  (1)  the  number,  type  or 
types  and  thermal  power  level  of  the  facul- 
ties with  respect  to  which  the  application 
for  site  approval  U  made;  (2)  the  site  de- 
scription and  location,  including  site  boimd- 
aries  and  exclusion  area;  (3)  description  of 
nearby  industrial,  military,  and  transporta- 
tion facilities,  including  usage  and  routes; 
(4)  the  proposed  maximum  levels  of  radio- 
logical and  thermal  effluents  that  each  such 
facility  will  produce;  (5)  the  type  or  types  of 
cooling  systems,  intake  and  outflow,  that 
may  be  employed  by  each  facility;  (6)  the 
physical  characteristics  of  the  site,  includ- 
ing seismic  meteorological,  hydrologic,  and 
geologic  characteristics  as  well  as  popula- 
tion density  and  use  characteristics  of  the 
surrounding  area:  and  (7)  such  other  infor- 
mation as  the  Commission  may  by  rule  or 
order  require.  By  describing  the  site  in  such 
a  way,  the  Commission  could  determine  the 
site  suitability  for  one  or  several  generic  de- 
signs that  may  be  developed  pursuant  to 
section  194,  the  provision  for  standardized 
facility  designs.  However,  nothing  in  this 
section  would  preclude  the  Commission 
from  promulgating  regulations  which  set 
forth  standards  and  criteria  for  site  approv- 
al consistent  with  section  161(i)  of  this  Act 
and  section  553  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

Subsection  d.(l)  of  section  193  provides 
that  a  site  permit  can  be  referenced  in  an 
application  for  a  facility  to  be  constructed 
on  the  site  if  the  application  has  been  filed 
within  the  period  during  which  the  site 
permit  remains  valid.  The  effect  of  this  pro- 
vision is  that  matters  resolved  in  a  site 


permit  review  or  licensing  action  wUl  not  be 
modified  or  reexamined  as  part  of  the 
review  of  a  construction  permit  or  a  com- 
bined CP/OL  application  which  refereiKies 
the  site  permit  unless  a  substantial  eviden- 
tiary showing  is  made  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion f.  After  a  site  permit  has  been  refer- 
enced, a  request  for  renewal  would  be  un- 
necessary to  continue  the  effectiveness  of 
the  site  permit  for  the  application  referenc- 
ing the  approved  site. 

Subsection  d.<2)  of  section  193  authorizes 
the  Commission  to  renew  a  site  permit  for 
not  less  than  five  or  more  than  ten  years 
from  the  date  of  renewal.  Renewal  would  be 
based  only  upon  the  application  of  a  permit 
holder.  The  minimum  period  of  five  years  is 
set  to  assure  that  the  resources  used  to 
review  a  renewal  request  are  directed 
toward  meaningful  results.  For  example,  al- 
lowing repeated  renewals  for  only  six 
months  or  a  year  could  cumulatively  tax  the 
resources  of  the  agency  and  industry  alike. 
Moreover,  it  is  contemplated  that  informa- 
tion necessary  to  form  a  sound  basis  for  the 
decision  to  renew  for  periods  of  five  to  ten 
years  will  be  readUy  available  and  within 
the  state-of-the-art.  Renewals  would  be 
based  on  regiilations  in  effect  at  the  time 
the  renewal  is  requested  providing  a  means 
to  update  the  earlier  approval.  Subsequent 
renewals  of  the  site  permit  wiU  not  be  enter- 
tained, although  the  permit  holder  may 
submit  a  new  application  for  the  same  site. 

Subsection  d.  (2)  of  section  193  also  sets 
out  the  criteria  the  Commission  shall  apply 
in  deciding  whether  to  renew  a  site  permit. 
The  Commission  shall  renew  the  site  permit 
if  it  finds  that  the  site  will  comply  with  this 
Act  or  NRC  regulations  in  effect  at  the  time 
of  site  permit  renewal.  Any  licensing  fees  re- 
sulting from  the  granting  of  a  renewal  may 
be  defrayed  and  allocated  among  future  ap- 
plicants using  the  renewed  site  permit.  De- 
frayed renewal  fees  must  be  collected  at  the 
end  of  the  renewal  period. 

Subsection  e.  of  section  193  assures  that  a 
site  approved  imder  this  section  may  be 
used  for  an  alternative  type  of  energy  facili- 
ty or  any  other  purpose.  However,  the  valid- 
ity of  the  site  permit  for  production  or  utili- 
zation facility  siting  may  t>e  affected  by  use 
of  the  site  for  a  purpose  not  considered  in 
its  approval.  The  Commission  intends  to 
promulgate  regulations  which  would  require 
proper  notice  be  given  to  the  Commission 
regarding  a  nonconforming  use. 

Subsection  f.  of  section  193  specifies  that 
the  Commission  shall  not  commence  a  pro- 
ceeding to  modify  any  previous  final  deter- 
mination involving  a  site  permit  unless  a 
substantial  evidentiary  showing  is  made  in 
accordance  with  procedures  established  by 
the  Commission  that  the  proposed  modifica- 
tion is  necessary  to  comply  with  the  Com- 
mission requirements  and  other  applicable 
provisions  of  Federal  law.  This  provision  is 
intended  to  have  the  same  effect  as  the 
counterpart  provisions  in  subsection  185d. 
and  the  discussion  in  the  section-by-sectlon 
analysis  of  that  subsection  is  applicable 
here  as  well. 

This  provision  would  not  preclude  a 
holder  of  a  site  permit  from  seeking  an 
amendment  to  that  permit.  The  Commis- 
sion shall  approve  an  amendment  to  a  site 
permit  issued  under  this  section  if,  after 
providing  an  opportunity  for  hearing  pursu- 
ant to  section  189  of  this  Act,  the  Commis- 
sion determines  that  the  amendment  will 
comply  with  this  Act  and  the  Commission's 
regulation.  Any  amendment  approved  would 
apply  to  any  construction  permit  or  com- 
bined CP/OL  utilizing  the  site  permit  after 
the  amendment  becomes  effective. 


SKnOK  104.  ATPSOVAL  OV  UWUUiS 

This  is  a  new  secUon  194  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1964,  which  provides  for  ap- 
proval of  thermal  neutron  power  generation 
facility  designs.  As  with  early  site  approvals, 
this  section  is  Intended  to  facilitate  early 
resolution  of  issues  with  full  opportunity 
for  participation  by  interested  persons.  Al- 
though the  Commission  currently  has  pro- 
cedures for  approving  dwigns.  this  section 
gives  explicit  statutory  support  to  the  con- 
cept and  establishes  requirements  for  Com- 
mission approval  of  facility  designs.  This 
section  will  encourage  the  development  and 
use  of  standardized  designs,  will  enhance 
safety,  and  will  contribute  to  a  better  utili- 
zation of  NHC  resources. 

The  facility  design  should  be  described  in 
such  a  way  as  to  provide  an  envelope  of  pa- 
rameters for  sites  selected  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 193  to  assure  that  the  plant  could  be 
constructed  on  a  site  of  given  general  char- 
acteristics. Typically,  a  facility  design 
should  be  described  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
could  be  used  at  more  than  one  site  with  a 
minimiiTn  of  adaptations  because  of  specific 
site  characteristics.  The  Commission  con- 
templates and  encourages  development  and 
use  of  substantially  complete  standardized 
designs  as  an  effective  means  of  increasing 
agency  efficiency  and  augmenting  the 
public  health  and  safety. 

The  application  requirements  for  approval 
of  a  facility  design  will  be  set  out  in  the 
Commission's  rules.  If,  after  Commission 
review  of  the  information  in  the  applica- 
tion, and  after  providing  the  opportunity 
for  a  public  hearing  under  Section  189  of 
the  Act,  the  Commission  determines  that 
the  design  is  suitable  for  construction  and 
operation,  it  will  issue  an  approval  and  the 
design  may  be  banked  for  future  use.  An  ap- 
proval issued  under  this  section  wlU  be  con- 
sidered a  final  Commission  order  subject  to 
Judicial  review.  When  a  pre-approved  design 
is  combined  with  a  pre-approved  site,  it  is 
contemplated  that  there  may  be  a  hearing 
with  respect  to  the  relevant  construction 
permit  or  CP/OL  if  there  are  outstanding 
issues,  i.e.,  issues  raised  by  the  matching  of 
the  site  with  the  design.  However,  issues 
which  were  or  could  have  been  decided 
would  not  trigger  new  opportunities  for 
hearing  at  the  time  the  site  and  design  are 
matched  unless  a  substantial  evidentiary 
showing  is  made  that  reconsideration  of  site 
or  design  issues  is  necessary  to  ensure  com- 
pliance with  this  Act,  other  provisions  of 
Federal  law,  or  the  Commission's  regula- 
tions. 

Sutisection  a.  of  section  194  authorizes  the 
Commission  to  approve  facility  designs  or 
the  design  of  any  major  subsystem  for  a 
period  of  ten  years  even  though  no  applica- 
tion for  a  construction  permit  or  combined 
construction  permit  and  operating  license 
has  been  filed  by  an  applicant.  This  provi- 
sion permits  design  applications  and  approv- 
als to  be  made  before  initiation  of  construc- 
tion of  thermal  neutron  power  generation 
facilities. 

Subsection  b.  of  section  194  provides  that 
notwithstanding  section  161w.  of  this  Act  or 
the  Independent  Offices  Appropriation  Act 
of  1952,  no  application  filing  or  issuance 
fees  shall  be  required  for  an  application  for 
approval  or  for  an  amendment  or  renewal  of 
an  approval  of  a  standardized  facility.  The 
Commission  is  authorized  to  allocate  the 
costs  ordinarily  defrayed  by  fees  collected 
among  future  applicants  for  permits  or  li- 
censes which  propose  to  use  the  approved 
design.  This  provision  is  added  as  an  incen- 


tive to  vendors  and  architect-engineer  firms 
to  develop  and  seek  approval  for  standard- 
iMd  desivia-  However,  if  fees  cannot  be  de- 
frayed because  a  design  is  not  used  during 
the  initial  ten  year  appraival.  the  applicant 
must  p«y  the  full  amount  notwlthstandbog 
the  granting  of  a  renewaL 

Subsection  c.  of  section  194  authorizes  the 
Commlaslim  to  approve  an  application  and 
issue  a  design  approval  with  appropriate 
conditions  if.  after  considering  all  the  infor- 
mation in  the  application  and  providing  an 
opportunity  for  a  public  hearing,  the  com- 
mission determines  that  such  approval  will 
not  be  Inimical  to  the  common  defense  and 
security  or  to  the  health  and  safety  of  the 
public  The  opportunity  for  hearing  and  the 
hearing,  if  held,  would  be  in  accordance 
with  section  189  of  the  Act 

Subsection  d.(l)  of  section  194  provides 
that  a  design  approval  can  be  referenced  for 
a  facility  if  an  wpUcatlon  has  been  fUed 
within  the  period  during  which  the  design 
approval  remains  valid.  The  effect  of  this 
provision  is  that  aU  matters  resolved  in  a 
design  approval  review  or  licensing  action. 
including  amendments  to  that  approval,  can 
be  transferred  without  a  need  to  re-review 
those  matters  in  all  applications  for  a  con- 
struction permit,  combined  CP/OL,  or  oper- 
ating license  which  reference  that  design 
approval,  tmless  a  substantial  evidentiary 
showing  is  made  pursuant  to  subsection  e.  A 
request  for  renewal  would  not  be  necessary 
to  continue  the  effectiveness  of  the  design 
vproval  in  these  referenced  applications. 

Subsection  d.(2)  of  section  194  authorizes 
the  Commission  to  renew  a  design  approval 
for  not  less  than  five  or  more  than  ten  years 
from  the  date  of  renewal.  Renewal  would  be 
based  upon  the  application  of  a  permit 
holder.  'The  minimum  period  of  five  years  is 
set  to  assiu«  that  the  resources  used  to 
review  renewal  requests  are  directed  toward 
meaningful  results.  For  example,  allowing 
renewals  for  only  six  months  or  a  year  could 
cumulatively  tax  the  resources  of  the 
agency  and  industry  alike.  Moreover,  it  is 
contemplated  that  information  necessary  to 
form  a  sound  basis  for  the  decision  to  renew 
for  periods  of  five  to  ten  years  will  l>e  read- 
ily available  and  weU  within  the  state-of- 
the-art.  It  also  sets  out  the  criteria  the  Com- 
mission shall  apply  in  deciding  whether  to 
renew  a  design  approval.  Renewal  shall  be 
granted  unless  it  can  be  demonstrated  that 
the  design  will  not  comply  with  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  or  the  Commission's  applicable 
regulations  in  existence  at  the  time  that  re- 
newal is  requested.  This  provision  allows  for 
updating  designs  at  the  time  a  request  for 
renewal  of  an  approval  is  made.  Subsequent 
renewals  of  the  design  approval  will  not  be 
entertained,  although  the  design  approval 
holder  may  submit  a  new  application  for  the 
same  design.  Any  licensing  fees  resulting 
from  the  granting  of  a  renewal  may  lie  de- 
frayed and  allocated  among  future  appli- 
cants using  the  renewed  design  approval. 
Defrayed  fees  must  be  collected  at  the  end 
of  the  renewal  period. 

Subsection  e.  of  section  194  specifies  that 
the  Commission  shall  not  commence  a  pro- 
ceeding to  modify  a  final  determination 
made  In  a  design  approval  proceeding  unless 
a  substantial  evidentiary  showing  has  been 
made  in  accordance  with  procedures  to  be 
established  by  the  Commission.  This  subsec- 
tion is  intended  to  have  the  same  effect  as 
the  counterpart  provision  in  subsections 
185d.  and  193f.,  and  the  section-by-section 
analysis  of  these  subsections  is  i4>pllcable 
here  as  well. 

Subsection  f.  of  section  194  sets  forth  the 
criteria  by  which  the  Commission  will  ap- 


prove an  amendment  to  a  design  approval 
and  how  that  amendment  shall  be  applied 
to  facilities  wtiich  reference  the  design. 
These  provisions  ensure  that  approved 
amendments  will  m>Ply  to  applications  for  a 
construction  permit  or  a  combined  CP/OL 
referencing  the  design  approval  that  are 
filed  after  the  effective  date  of  the  amend- 
ment the  amendment,  however,  will  not 
apply  to  those  applications  referencing  the 
design  which  are  fUed  before  the  effective 
date  of  the  amendment  unless  (1)  the  appli- 
cant requests  that  the  amendment  be  appli- 
cable, or  (2)  the  reopening  standards  of  sub- 
section 194e.  are  satisfied. 

Subsection  g.  of  section  194  provides  that 
any  facility  permit  or  license  which  refer- 
ences a  design  approval  may  be  granted  a 
variance  from  the  design  approval  if  the 
Commission  determines  that  the  variance 
wiU  comply  with  this  Act  and  the  Commis- 
sion's regulations. 

A  variance  granted  by  the  Commission 
unuer  this  subsection  will  apply  only  to  the 
facility  for  which  the  variance  has  been  re- 
quested. Thus,  the  variance  does  not  apply 
to  other  facilities  referencing  the  standard- 
ized design  approval  and  does  not  constitute 
an  amendment  to  the  design  approval.  The 
purpose  of  this  provision  is  to  allow  a  facili- 
ty-specific deviation  from  the  referenced 
standardized  design  if  the  Commission  finds 
that  the  deviation  from  the  design  will 
comply  with  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  and  the 
Commission's  regulations.  Design  issues 
raised  by  a  request  for  a  variance  may  be 
considered  in  a  hearing  on  the  application 
for  a  Ucense,  permit,  or  an  amendment 
which  includes  the  variance  in  accordance 
with  subparagraph  (D)  of  section  189a.  (1) 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act. 

TnXK  II— laSCElXANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

The  provisions  contained  in  section  201  of 
the  bUl  would  add  new  subsections  bb.  and 
cc.  to  Section  11  of  the  Act.  Section  llbb.,  as 
amended,  would  define  a  "substantial  evi- 
dentiary showing"  as  used  in  subsections 
185d.,  189a.(lKD),  193f.,  and  194e.  of  the 
Act.  Section  lice.,  as  amended,  would  define 
"thermal  nuclear  generation  facility"  as 
used  in  sections  185  and  194  of  the  Act. 

The  provisions  contained  in  section  203a. 
of  the  bill  requires  the  Commission  to  pro- 
pose regulations  to  implement  the  provi- 
sions of  sections  185d.,  193f.  and  194e.  appli- 
cable to  thermal  neutron  power  generation 
facilities  within  180  days  following  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  section. 

The  provisions  of  section  203b.  of  the  bill 
would  prohibit  the  modification  of  any  ther- 
mal neutron  power  generation  facility 
except  pursuant  to  the  regulations  promul- 
gated under  subsection  a.,  once  these  regu- 
lations are  promulgated. 

Subsection  c.  of  section  203  of  the  bill  as- 
sures that  an  appropriate  environmental 
review  will  be  conducted  and  an  impact 
statement  prepared  for  any  full  site  approv- 
al under  section  193  of  the  Act.  However, 
since  need  for  power  and  alternative  energy 
source  issues  probably  cannot  be  assessed  In 
the  absence  of  a  specific  application  for  a 
facility,  environmental  reviews  of  these 
issues  would  not  need  to  be  done  at  the  site 
approval  stage.  In  addition,  an  environmen- 
tal impact  statement  may  not  be  appropri- 
ate and  would  not  be  required  if  the  site  is 
reviewed  for  a  limited  aspect.  Such  environ- 
mental considerations  not  assessed  in  the 
prior  site  reviews  would  be  assessed  in  sub- 
sequent reviews  of  the  facility  to  be  located 
at  the  site.  It  is  the  intent  of  the  Commis- 
sion, however,  to  complete  the  full  NEPA 
environmental  review  at  the  earliest  possi- 


ble stage  in  the  approval  of  a  site  and  a  fa- 
cility. 

Subsection  d.  of  section  303  of  the  Mil 
would  establish  that  no  environmental 
review  la  required  for  the  *Ttiianff  of  a 
design  approval  under  section  194  of  the 
Act  Any  environmental  review  of  a  design 
would  be  conducted  in  connection  with  the 
application  for  a  site  permit  or  an  applica- 
tion for  a  construction  permit  or  a  comMned 
CP/OL. 

TiTu  in— conroucnio  AmmMBnrs 
These  provisions  would  be  necessary  to 
conform  other  sections  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  19S4  with  the  provisions  con- 
tained in  this  bilL  SecUon  182b.  of  the  Act 
would  also  be  changed  to  provide  for  Adviso- 
ry Committee  on  Reactor  Safeguards  review 
prior  to  commencement  of  operatimi  In  the 
case  of  a  combined  construction  permit  and 
operating  license. 

TiTLi  IV— srrscnvi  oats 
This  provision  ensures  that  all  sections  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act,  including  those  sec- 
tions amended  by  this  bill,  shall  take  effect 
as  of  the  date  of  enactment  and  shall  apply 
to  all  pending  and  new  proceedings.  The  last 
phrase  requires  each  proceeding  to  meet  the 
terms  of  the  Act  In  order  to  come  under  this 
Act.  For  example,  for  an  application  for  a 
design  approval  already  under  review  by  the 
Commission  to  be  treated  under  section  194. 
such  an  application  will  have  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  both  subsections  194a  and 
194c.« 


By  Mr.  SIMPSON  (by  request): 
S.  894.  A  bill  to  improve  the  nuclear 
licensing  and  regulatory  process,  to 
amend  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

irUCLlAR  LlCENSnCG  AMD  KKGITLATORT  RKPORM 
ACT  OP  19S3 

•  Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  18,  1983.  the  Department  of 
Energy  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
proposed  legislation  intended  to  im- 
prove the  nuclear  licensing  and  regula- 
tory process.  Today.  I  am  Introducing 
that  legislation  by  request  of  the  ad- 
ministration. In  addition  to  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  entitled  the  "Nucle- 
ar Licensing  and  Regulatory  Reform 
Act  of  1983,"  I  am  also  submitting  for 
the  Recoro  the  letter  of  transmittal 
that  accompanied  this  legislation,  and 
a  section-by-section  analysis  of  the 
bill,  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.894 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou$e  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Nuclear  Licensing 
and  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1983". 
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riKDINCS  AND  PURPOSES 

Sbc.  2.  (a)  The  Congress,  recognizing  that 
an  effective  and  efficient  licensing  and  regu- 
latory process  for  siting,  construction,  and 
operation  of  nuclear  powerplants  meeting 
safety  and  evnironmental  criteria  is  in  the 
national  interest,  finds  and  declares  that— 

(1)  Interstate  commerce  is  substantially 
affected  by  the  siting,  construction,  and  op- 
eration of  nuclear  powerplants; 

(2)  meaningful  public  participation  in 
siting  and  licensing  of  nuclear  powerplants 
should  be  assured: 

(3)  determinations  respecting  the  need  for 
the  power  to  be  generated  by  new  nuclear 
powerplants  should  be  made  by  State  or 
local  authorities,  where  possible,  and  not  by 
the  Federal  Government; 

(4)  siting  and  construction  of  nuclear  pow- 
erplants would  be  facilitated  and  the  public 
health  and  safety  enhanced  by  the  use  of 
preapproved  nuclear  power  reactor  designs 
which  reduce  the  need  for  Individual  reactor 
licensing  reviews; 

(5)  siting  of  nuclear  powerplants  would  be 
facilitated  by  early  review  and  approval  of 
the  suitability  of  sites; 

(6)  siting,  construction,  and  operation  of 
nuclear  powerplants  would  be  facilitated  by 
use  of  a  single-step  licensing  process;  and 

(7)  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
should  continue  to  exercise  Its  independent 
statutory  responsibilities  to  protect  the 
public  health  and  safety  and  the  common 
defense  and  security,  taking  into  account 
that  absolute  safety  is  an  unattainable  goal 
for  any  energy  source,  that  the  cost  of  addi- 
tional safety  requirements  should  be  given 
consideration,  and  that  adequate  protection 
of  the  health  and  safety  of  the  public,  in  ac- 
cordance with  high  standards  established  by 
the  Commission,  is  the  paramount  consider- 
ation. 

(b)  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are— 

(1)  to  Improve  the  effectiveness  and  effi- 
ciency of  the  nuclear  powerplant  licensing 
and  regulatory  process,  consistent  with  the 
paramount  responsibility  of  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  to  protect  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  public; 

(2)  to  protect  the  public  interest  and 
ensure  meaningful  public  participation  in 
the  nuclear  licensing  and  regulatory  proc- 
ess; 

(3)  to  recognize  the  interests  of  the  States 
and  local  authorities  in  the  nuclear  licens- 
ing and  regulatory  process; 

(4)  to  facilitate  the  use  of  pre-approved 
sites  and  designs  for  nuclear  powerplants; 
and 

(5)  to  provide  for  a  single-step  licensing 
process  for  nuclear  powerplants  under  con- 
ditions which  assure  the  continued  protec- 
tion of  the  public  health  and  safety,  which 


will  be  In  accord  with  the  common  defense 
and  security,  and  which  asstire  appropriate 
consideration  of  the  environment. 

TITLE  I— UCENSINO  AND 
REGULATORY  PROCESS 

BACKPITTING  RXQUIRKMXinS 

Sbc.  101.  The  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954 
is  amended  by  adding  after  section  29  a  new 
section  29a  to  read  as  follows: 
Sk.  29a.  Backtittuic  RwuiRnoirrs.— 
"a.  The  Commission  shall  adopt  regula- 
tions establishing  procedures  for  centralized 
review  by  the  Commission  of  all  Commis- 
sion staff  proposals  for  baclLf Itting  require- 
ments. 

"b.  (1)  The  Commission  shall  adopt  regu- 
lations setting  forth  criteria  to  be  used  in 
review  and  approval  of  proposed  backfittlng 
requirements  imder  subsection  a.  of  this  sec- 
tion. The  regulations  shall  require  evalua- 
tion of  the  safety  or  security  concerns 
which  give  rise  to  the  proposal,  the  improve- 
ments in  safety  that  would  result  from 
adoption  of  the  proposal,  estimates  of  costs 
to  potentiaUy  affected  licensees  in  imple- 
menting the  proposal,  and  other  matters 
the  Commission  determines  to  be  necessary. 
"(2)  The  Commission  shall  not  approve  a 
proposed  backfitting  requirement  under 
subsection  a.  of  this  section  unless,  based  on 
the  criteria  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  Commission  determines  that  the 
proposed  backfitting  requirement  will  sub- 
stantially enhance  the  public  health  and 
safety  or  the  common  defense  and  security 
as  a  result  of  improved  overall  safety  of  fa- 
cility operation  and  that  this  improvement 
in  overall  safety  is  justified  when  considered 
over  the  remaining  life  of  the  facility.  Ap- 
proval of  a  proposed  backfitting  require- 
ment by  the  Commission  under  subsection 
a.  of  this  section  is  not  delegable. 

"(3)  Any  action  taken  by  the  Commission 
under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  shaU 
not  be  subject  to  section  181  of  189  of  this 
Act  or  section  10  of  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act,  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  judi- 
cial review  in  any  manner. 

"c.  As  used  in  this  section,  "backfitting  re- 
quirement" means  an  addition,  deletion,  or 
modlTication  to  those  aspects  of  the  engi- 
neering, construction,  or  operation  of  a  pro- 
duction or  utilization  facility  upon  which  a 
permit,  license,  or  approval  was  issued. 

"d.  A  proposed  backfitting  requirement 
approved  under  subsection  a.  of  this  section 
or  proposed  by  any  other  person  except  the 
holder  of  a  permit,  license,  or  design  approv- 
al is  not  effective  imtil  it  is  issued  by  the 
Commission  as  an  amendment  to  a  permit, 
license,  or  design  approval,  or  as  a  rule,  reg- 
ulation, order  or  amendment  thereof.  The 
Commission  shall  not  issue  a  backfitting  re- 
quirement under  this  subsection  until  it  de- 
termines that  the  backfitting  requirement 
meets  the  test  set  out  in  paragraph  b.  (2)  of 
this  section. 

"e.  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  the  ap- 
plication by  the  Commission  of  a  backfitting 
requirement  to  facilities,  sites  approved 
under  section  193  of  this  Act,  or  designs  ap- 
proved under  section  194  of  this  Act,  if  the 
Commission  determines  that  absent  immedi- 
ate action  to  Impose  the  requirement,  the 
public  health  and  safety  or  the  common  de- 
fense and  security  will  not  be  adequately 
protected.". 

"f.  The  commission  may  apply  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section  to  analyses  and 
testing  requirements  proposed  by  the  Com- 
mission staff.". 

Skc.  102.  Section  185  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  (42  U.S.C.  \  2235)  and  its 
catchllne  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"SK.  185.  COHBTROCnOH  PUMR*,  OriBAT- 

nia  LicBins,  aks  CoHsraucnoH  am  Om- 

ATmo  LlGSmBB.— 

"a.  An  applicant  for  a  license  to  construct 
or  modify  a  production  or  utlUiatton  f acUltjr 
shall,  if  the  application  is  otherwise  accepta- 
ble to  the  Commission,  be  initially  granted  a 
construction  permit  Upon  the  filing  of  addi- 
tional information  by  the  applicant  needed 
to  bring  the  original  appllcalton  up  to  date, 
the  Commission  shall  issue  an  operating  li- 
cense to  the  applicant  upon  finding  that  the 
facility  authorized  has  been  constructed  and 
will  operate  in  conformity  with  the  applica- 
tion as  amended,  the  provisions  of  this  act. 
and  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Com- 
mission. For  all  other  purposes  of  this  Act.  a 
construction  permit  is  a  'license*. 

"b.  (1)  The  Commission  may  issue  a  con- 
struction and  operating  license  to  an  appli- 
cant for  a  commercial  production  or  utUlza- 
tion  facility,  if  the  application  is  sufficient 
to  enable  the  Commission  to  determine  that 
the  facility  will  be  constructed  and  will  op- 
erate in  conformity  with  the  application, 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  Commission.  For  all  other 
purposes  of  this  Act,  a  construction  and  op- 
erating license  is  a  'license'. 

"(2)(A)  Before  commencing  operation,  the 
holder  of  a  construction  and  operating  li- 
cense shall  certify  to  the  Commission  that 
the  facility  has  been  constructed  and  will 
operate  in  conformity  with  the  construction 
and  operating  license,  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  and  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Commission.  Upon  the  receipt  of  this  certi- 
fication, the  Commission  shall  publish  in 
the  Federal  Register  a  notice  of  receipt.  The 
notice  shall  provide  a  thirty  day  period 
during  which  any  person  may  comment  on 
the  certification. 

"(B)  Within  forty-five  days  after  publica- 
tion of  the  notice  of  receipt  in  the  Federal 
Register  under  subparagraph  (A),  the  Com- 
mission staff  shall  review  the  certification 
and  any  comments  received  during  the 
public  comment  period  and  report  to  the 
Commission  concerning  whether  the  certifi- 
cation Is  correct  and  whether  operation 
should  be  allowed,  prohibited,  or  limited. 

"(C)  Within  thirty  days  after  the  submit- 
tal to  the  Commission  of  the  staff  report 
under  subparagraph  (B),  the  Commission 
may  issue  and  publish  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter an  order  prohibiting  or  limiting  oper- 
ation if  it  determines  that  the  licensee  certi- 
fication is  incorrect.  Unless  the  Commission 
issues  and  publishes  such  an  order  within 
the  thirty  day  period,  the  licensee  may  com- 
mence operation,  fourteen  days  after  the 
expiration  of  this  period.  A  legal  action 
challenging  the  v^dlty  of  Commission 
action  or  inaction  under  this  section  must 
be  brought,  if  at  all,  du.ing  this  fourteen 
day  period. 

"(D)  Any  action  by  the  staff  under  section 
185  b.  (2)(B)  of  this  Act  or  by  the  Commis- 
sion under  section  185  b.  (2KC)  of  this  Act  is 
not  subject  to  sections  181  or  189  of  this 
Act.  Commission  action  or  inaction  under 
section  185  b.  (2)(C)  of  this  Act  is  subject  to 
judicial  review  in  the  manner  prescribed  In 
the  Act  of  December  29,  1950  (ch.  1189,  64 
Stat.  1129)  and  is  subject  to  section  10  of 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 

"c.  The  Commission  shall  provide  for  on- 
site  Inspection  of  construction  to  ensure 
conformity  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
the  application  as  amended,  the  construc- 
tion permit  or  construction  and  operating  li- 
cense, and  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Commission. 


"d.  The  State  In  which  a  facility  Is  to  be 
located,  a  political  subdlvlalon  of  the  State 
having  direct  authority  over  electric  gmer- 
atlng  faeQlttoB  within  its  Jurisdiction,  or  an- 
other authortKd  public  entity  shall  certify 
to  the  Commission  the  need  for  the  power 
to  be  provided  by  the  facility  if  the  SUte, 
political  subdivision,  or  public  entity  is  re- 
quired by  law  to  make  a  determination  con- 
cetning  that  need.  This  certification  shall 
be  binding  upon  the  Commission,  which 
shall  incorporate  the  certification  in  its  en- 
vironmental impact  statement  pertaining  to 
the  facility.  The  certlflcaUon  is  valid  for 
purpoaes  of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969  only  if  it  is  valid  under 
the  law  which  requires  the  State,  political 
subdivision,  or  public  entity  to  make  the  de- 
termination of  need.  If  no  State,  political 
subdivision,  or  other  public  entity  is  re- 
quired to  make  this  certification,  the  Com- 
mission shall  certify  the  need  for  the  power 
to  be  provided  by  the  facility.  The  certifica- 
tion under  this  subsection  is  not  subject  to 
judicial  review  in  a  Federal  cotut  unless  it  is 
performed  by  the  Commission  or  another 
Federal  agency. 

"e.  The  Commission  may  allow  an  appli- 
cant for  a  construction  permit  or  construc- 
tion and  operating  license  for  a  production 
or  utilization  facility  to  prepare  the  pro- 
posed facility  site  for  construction  and  per- 
form those  limited  construction  activities 
that  the  Commission  determines  to  be  per- 
missible, upon  determining: 

"(1)  that  all  findings  required  to  be  made 
by  the  Commission  under  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  of  1969  before  Issu- 
ing a  construction  permit  or  a  construction 
and  operating  license  have  been  made; 

"(2)  that  the  certification  under  subsec- 
tion d.  of  this  section  has  been  made; 

"(3)  that  there  is  reasonable  assurance  on 
the  basis  of  the  available  information  and 
review  to  date  that  the  proposed  site  is  a 
suitable  location  for  a  facility  of  the  general 
size  and  type  proposed  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  protection  of  the  health  and  safety  of 
the  public;  and 

"(4)  that  there  are  no  significant  unre- 
solved public  health  and  safety  issues  with 
respect  to  the  limited  construction  activi- 
ties. 

These  activities  shall  be  conducted  at  the 
risk  of  the  applicant  and  shall  be  subject  to 
termination  or  modification  by  the  Commis- 
sion at  any  time.  Safety-related  construc- 
tion activities  undertaken  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  not  proceed  for  more  than  one 
year  from  their  commencement  unless  the 
Commission,  upon  good  cause  shown,  ex- 
tends this  period. 

"f.  This  section  does  not  affect  the  au- 
thority of  any  State  or  local  governmental 
unit  to  issue  any  permit  or  license  for  the 
siting,  construction  or  operation  of  a  pro- 
duction or  utilization  facility. 

"g.  This  section  does  not  affect  the  re- 
quirement that  the  antitrust  review  under 
this  Act  be  completed  before  the  Issuance  of 
a  construction  permit  or  a  construction  and 
operating  license.  Including  where  necessary 
a  hearing  on  antitrust  issues  under  sections 
105c.  and  189  of  this  Act.". 

BXARUIGS 

Sac.  103.  Section  189  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  (42  U.S.C.  {2239)  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  189  a.  (1)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"a.  (1)  Except  as  provided  in  section  126  of 
this  Act.  this  section  applies  to  the  follow- 
ing proceedings: 


"(A)  to  grant,  suspend,  amend,  revoke,  or 
renew  a  license,  construction  permit,  con- 
struction and  operating  Ucense.  site  permit, 
or  application  to  transfer  control; 

"(B)  to  eatabllah  the  compensation,  award, 
and  royalties  under  sections  153,  157,  186c., 
or  188  of  this  Act; 

"(C)  to  authorize  preparation  of  a  facility 
site  or  performance  of  limited  construction 
activities  under  section  185  e.  of  this  Act;  or 

"(D)  to  grant,  suspend,  amend,  revoke,  or 
renew  an  approval  of  a  facility  design  or 
major  subsystem  thereof.". 

(b)  Section  189  a.  (2)  is  redesignated  sec- 
tion 189  a.  (6),  and  is  amended  by  inserting 
"or  construction  and  operating  license" 
after  "operating  license"  wherever  it  occurs. 

(c)  New  sections  189  a.  (2),  (3),  (4)  and  (5) 
are  added  after  section  189  a.  (1),  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(2)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (4) 
of  this  subsection,  no  less  than  thirty  days 
after  publication  of  a  notice  by  the  Commis- 
sion in  the  Federal  Register,  the  hearing  of- 
ficer shall  provide  any  person  an  opportuni- 
ty to  submit  for  the  record  written  data, 
views,  or  arguments  in  a  proceeding  under 
this  section.  Upon  petition  of  a  person 
whose  interest  may  be  affected  by  this  pro- 
ceeding, the  hearing  officer  shall  grant  an 
opportunity  for  oral  presentation  on  any 
issue  as  to  which  the  petitioner  sets  forth, 
with  reasonable  specificity,  his  contentions 
and  the  bases  for  those  contentions.  The 
hearing  officer  shall  admit  that  person  as  a 
party  to  the  proceeding.  The  oral  presenta- 
tion shall  be  preceded  by  discovery  proce- 
dures that  the  rules  of  the  Commission  may 
provide.  Each  party  shall  submit  In  written 
form,  before  oral  presentation,  within  the 
time  prescribed  by  the  hearing  officer,  all 
the  facts  and  arguments  upon  which  that 
party  proposes  to  rely. 

"(3KA)  Following  the  conclusion  of  oral 
presentation,  each  party  shall  submit  to  the 
hearing  officer,  in  written  form,  proposed 
findings  setting  forth  the  Issues  which  it  be- 
lieves require  a  formal  hearing  and  the  rea- 
sons why  it  believes  a  formal  hearing  is  re- 
quired as  to  these  issues.  The  hearing  offi- 
cer shall  then  consider  all  proposed  find- 
ings, written  submissions,  and  oral  presenta- 
tions and  shall  designate,  as  to  those  issues 
which  have  been  Included  in  a  party's  pro- 
posed findings,  which  Issues  require  a 
formal  hearing,  conducted  under  sections 
554,  556,  557  and  558  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  and  which  issues  do  not  require 
a  formal  hearing. 

"(B)  The  Commission  shall  review  the  des- 
ignations made  by  the  hearing  officer,  the 
proposed  findings,  the  written  submissions, 
and  oral  presentations.  The  Commission 
shall  then  decide,  as  to  those  issues  which 
have  been  designated  by  the  hearing  officer, 
which  issues  require  a  formal  hearing,  con- 
ducted under  sections  554,  556,  557  and  558 
Of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  and  which 
issues  do  not  require  a  formal  hearing. 

"(C)  The  hearing  officer  shall  designate 
an  issue  for  formal  hearing,  and  the  Com- 
mission shall  decide  that  a  formal  hearing  is 
required  as  to  the  issue.  If— 

"(1)  the  issue  consists  of  a  genuine  and 
substantial  dispute  of  fact  which  can  be  re- 
solved with  sufficient  accuracy  only  by  in- 
troduction of  evidence  at  a  formal  hearing; 
and 

"(11)  the  decision  of  the  hetuing  officer  or 
the  Commission  is  likely  to  depend  in  whole 
or  in  part  on  the  resolution  of  this  dispute. 
A  hearing  officer  designation  or  Commis- 
sion decision  that  a  formal  hearing  is  or  is 
not  required  shall  be  in  writing  and  shall 


state  the  reasons  upon  whldi  it  Is  baaed. 
The  Commission  decision  is  not  subject  to 
Judicial  review  under  section  189  b.  of  this 
Act  until  the  proceeding  which  is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  hearing  has  been  concluded  and 
a  final  order  has  been  entered. 

"(D)  If  an  issue  has  not  been  Included  in  a 
party's  proposed  findings,  the  question  of 
whether  a  formal  hearing  is  required  as  to 
that  issue  is  not  subject  to  Judicial  review 
unless  there  are  extraordinary  circum- 
stances that  exciise  the  failure  to  Include 
the  issue  in  a  party's  proposed  fi«ii«ng« 

"(E)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  "hearing 
officer"  means  an  Atomic  Safety  Licensing 
Board,  administrative  law  Judge,  or  other 
person  appointed  by  the  Commission  to  con- 
duct an  oral  presentation  or  formal  hearing. 
This  paragraph  shall  not  modify  any  other 
provision  of  law. 

"(4KA)  With  respect  to  any  proceeding  for 
which  the  Commission  issued  a  notice  of 
hearing  before  the  effective  date  of  this  Act, 
the  Commission  may  apply  the  procedures 
set  forth  In  this  section,  the  procedures  In 
effect  for  that  hearing  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act,  or  other  appropriate  proce- 
dures authorized  by  law.  A  Commission  de- 
cision under  this  paragraph  is  not  delegable 

"(B)  A  hearing  In  a  proceeding  under 
chapter  18  of  this  Act  shall  be  conducted  in 
accordance  with  sections  554,  556,  557  and 
558  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

"(5)  In  an  oral  presentation  or  formal 
hearing  under  this  section,  the  Commission 
shall  implement,  by  rule,  regulation,  or 
order,  the  following  limitations  on  actanis- 
sion  of  information: 

"(A)  on  issues  that  have  not  been  raised 
and  resolved  in  other  proceedings  under  this 
Act.  no  information  shall  be  admitted  unless 
it  is  significant,  relevant,  material,  and  con- 
cerns the  protection  of  the  public  hetlth 
and  safety  or  the  common  defense  and  secu- 
rity from  overall  plant  operation; 

"(B)  subject  to  paragraphs  (C)  and  (D).  no 
other  information  shall  be  admitted,  on 
issues  that  have  been  raised  and  resolved  in 
other  proceedings  under  this  Act,  until  sig- 
nificant new  Information  has  been  intro- 
duced and  admitted  which  raises  a  prima 
facie  showing  that  action  is  needed  to  sub- 
stantially enhance  the  public  health  and 
safety  or  the  common  defense  and  security 
as  a  result  of  Improved  overall  safety  of  fa- 
cility operation  and  that  this  Improvement 
in  overall  safety  Is  Justified  when  considered 
over  the  remaining  life  of  the  facility. 

"(C)  on  an  application  to  grant,  suspend, 
amend,  or  revoke  a  construction  permit,  op- 
erating license  or  construction  and  operat- 
ing license  for  a  facility  for  which  a  design 
approval  has  been  obtained,  information 
concerning  design  issues  raised  and  resolved 
in  the  design  approval  proceeding  shall  not 
be  admitted  unless  agreed  to  by  the  appli- 
cant. Where  the  applicant  does  not  agree  to 
admit  the  information,  it  must  be  reviewed 
In  a  design  approval  proceeding  under  sec- 
tion 194. 

"(D)  on  an  application  to  renew  a  site 
permit  or  design  approval,  or  an  application 
by  the  holder  of  the  permit,  license  or 
design  approval  to  amend  a  permit,  license 
or  design  approval,  no  other  Information 
shall  be  admitted,  on  Issues  that  were  raised 
and  resolved  In  the  permit,  license  or  design 
approval  proceeding,  until  significant  new 
information  has  been  introduced  and  admit- 
ted which  raises  a  prima  facie  showing  that 
the  facility,  site  or  design  will  not  comply 
with  this  Act  or  the  Commission's  rules  and 
regulations   for   protection   of   the   public 
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hMlth  and  nfety  or  the  common  defcnae 
and  aecurtty.". 

BUU,T  am  AFPmOTAL 

SBC.  104.  The  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  19M 
la  amended  by  adding  after  aection  193  a 
new  aection  193  to  read  aa  follows: 

"Sac  193.  Eailt  Site  Affkoval.— 

"a.  The  Commiaalon  may  Issue  a  site 
permit  for  approval  of  a  site  for  one  or  more 
production  or  utlllaatlon  facilities  upon  the 
application  of  any  person  or  entity,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  an  application  for  a 
construction  permit  or  a  combined  construc- 
tion permit  and  operating  license  for  the  fa- 
cility or  fadlitlea  has  not  been  filed.  For  all 
other  purposes  of  this  Act,  a  site  permit  Is  a 
'license'. 

"b.  An  application  for  a  site  permit  shall 
be  in  writing  and  shall  contain  the  informa- 
tion requlredd  by  the  Commission  to  deter- 
mine the  suitablUty  of  the  site  for  Its  in- 
tended purpose,  including: 

"(1)  the  number,  type,  and  thermal  power 
level  of  the  faciliUes  that  could  be  located 
on  the  site; 

"(3)  the  boundaries  of  the  site; 

"(3)  the  proposed  general  location  of  each 
facility  on  the  site; 

"(4)  the  proposed  maximum  levels  of  radi- 
ological and  thermal  effluents  that  each  fa- 
cility would  produce; 

"(5)  the  type  of  cooling  systems  (intake  or 
outflow)  that  may  be  employed  by  each  fa- 

dlltr. 

"(6)  the  seismic  meteorological,  hydrolog- 
ic  and  geologic  characteristics  of  the  pro- 
posed site  and  the  population  density  of  the 
area  surrounding  the  site;  and 

"(7)  other  information  that  the  Commis- 
sion may  by  rule  or  regulation  require. 

"c  (1)  If,  after  considering  all  Information 
submitted  by  an  applicant  under  subsection 
b.  of  this  section,  the  Commission  deter- 
mines that  the  proposed  site  is  suitable  for 
the  construction  and  operation  of  the  facili- 
ty or  facilities  described  in  the  application 
consistent  with  public  health  and  safety  it 
shall  issue  a  site  permit  subject  to  condi- 
tions that  it  considers  appropriate. 

"(2)  In  n^aUng  a  determination  under  sec- 
tion 193  c.  (1)  of  this  Act,  the  Commission 
shall,  with  respect  to  each  of  the  matters 
specified  in  section  193  b.  of  this  Act,  sUte 
In  writing  its  findings  regarding  the  suitabil- 
ity of  the  site  for  the  facility  or  facilities  de- 
scribed in  the  M>pUcatlon. 

"(3)  A  final  Commission  determination  on 
an  application  filed  under  ttiis  section  is  a 
final  order  of  the  Commission  for  purposes 
of  section  189  b.  of  this  Act. 

"d.  (1)  A  site  permit  shall  be  conclusive 
with  respect  to  a  facility  for  which  an  appU- 
catlon  for  a  construction  permit  or  a  con- 
struction and  operating  license  is  filed 
within  a  period  of  ten  years  from  the  date 
of  issuance  of  the  site  permit. 

"(3XA)  Not  less  than  twelve  nor  more 
than  eighteen  months  before  the  expiration 
of  the  ten-year  period,  a  site  permit  holder 
may  apply  for  a  renewal  of  the  site  i)ermlt. 
Upon  review  by  the  Commission,  the  Com- 
miaalon  may  renew  a  site  permit  for  addl- 
tiraal  ten-year  periods  from  the  date  of  re- 
newal 

"(B)  Upon  application  for  renewal  of  a 
rite  permit,  the  Commission  shall  renew  the 
site  permit  unless  it  finds  that  significant 
new  information  on  the  site  has  become 
available  which  makes  it  likely  that  the  site 
wQl  not  comply  with  this  Act  or  the  Com- 
miakni's  rules  and  regulations  for  protec- 
tion of  the  public  health  and  safety  or  the 
common  defense  and  security. 


"e.  An  applicant  for  a  oonstruetion  permit 
or  a  construction  and  operating  license  for  a 
production  or  utiUntlon  facility  to  be  locat- 
ed on  a  site  approved  under  section  193  a.  of 
this  Act,  upon  30  days  prior  written  notice 
to  the  O>mmlsslon  and  to  the  State  in 
which  the  site  U  located  and  upon  publica- 
tion twice  in  those  major  newspapers  serv- 
ing the  affected  area  as  may  be  reasonably 
calciilated  to  notify  concerned  or  affected 
persons  of  the  scope  of  the  Intended  prepa- 
ration, unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the 
Commission  or  the  State,  may  prepare  the 
approved  site  for  construction  and  perform 
those  limited  construction  activities  that 
the  Commission  determines  are  permissible. 
These  activities  shall  be  conducted  at  the 
risk  of  the  applicant  and  are  subject  to 
modification  or  termination  by  the  Commis- 
sion at  any  time.  Safety-related  construc- 
tion activities  shall  not  proceed  for  more 
than  one  year  from  their  commencement 
unless  the  Commission,  upon  good  cause 
shown,  extends  the  period.  Nothing  in  this 
subsection  affects  the  authority  of  the  State 
or  local  governmental  unit  to  issue  a  permit 
or  license  for  the  preparation  of  the  site  or 
the  construction  activities  authorized  by 
this  subsection. 

"f.  For  purposes  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1969.  an  environmental 
Impact  statement  prepared  in  connection 
with  the  issuance  of  a  site  permit  need  not 
contain  an  assessment  of  the  need  for  power 
from  the  facility  or  facilities  proposed  to  be 
constructed  on  the  site  for  which  the  site 
permit  is  sought. 

"g.  Approval  of  a  site  under  this  section 
does  not  preclude  its  approval  or  use  as  a 
site  for  an  alternate  or  modified  type  of 
energy  facility  or  for  any  other  purpose. 

"h.  The  Commission  may  issue  a  site 
permit  with  respect  to  limited  aspects  of  the 
suitability  of  the  site  for  its  Intended  pur- 
pose, under  rules  and  regulations  the  Com- 
mission considers  appropriate. 

"1.  For  purposes  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1969,  Commission  Issu- 
ance of  a  site  permit  is  a  'major  Federal 
action',  and  the  issuance  of  the  permit  is 
considered  to  significantly  affect  the  quality 
of  the  human  environment  if  construction 
and  operation  of  a  facility  with  the  charac- 
teristics described  in  the  permit,  on  the  site 
for  which  the  permit  is  issued,  would  have 
significant  effects  on  the  quality  of  the 
himian  environment.". 

APPROVAL  OF  DESIGNS 

Sec.  105.  The  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954 
is  amended  by  adding  after  section  193,  as 
added  by  this  Act,  a  new  section  194  to  read 
as  follows: 

Sec.  194.  Approval  of  E>esioii8.— 

"a.  The  Commission  may  approve  a  design 
for  a  commercial  production  or  utilization 
facility  upon  application  by  any  person,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  an  application 
for  a  construction  permit  or  construction 
and  operating  license  for  the  facility  has  not 
been  f Ued. 

"b.  The  Commission  also  may  approve  de- 
signs for  any  major  subsystem  of  a  commer- 
cial production  or  utilization  facility  that 
represents  a  discrete  element  of  the  facility, 
as  defined  by  the  Commission. 

"c.  Notwithstanding  section  161  w.  of  this 
Act  or  the  Independent  Offices  Appropria- 
tion Act  of  1952,  an  application  filing  or  is- 
suance fee  shall  not  be  required  for  an  ap- 
plication for  approval  or  for  an  amendment 
or  renewal  of  an  approval  of  a  design  of  a 
facility  or  major  subsystem  under  this  sec- 
tion. The  Commission  may  allocate  the 
costs  that  would  otherwise  have  been  de- 


frayed by  fees  required  of  applicanU  under 
this  aection  among  applicants  for  permits  or 
licenses  who  propose  to  use  the  approved 
design. 

"d.  (1)  An  approval  issued  by  the  Commis- 
sion tmder  this  section  is  conclusive  with  re- 
spect to  an  application  for  a  construction 
permit  or  a  construction  and  operating  li- 
cense which  meets  any  conditions  of  the  ap- 
proval and  which  Is  fUed  within  a  period  of 
ten  years  from  the  date  of  iasuaooe  of  the 
approval. 

"(2KA)  Not  less  than  twelve  nor  more 
than  eighteen  months  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  the  ten-year  period  provided  under 
paragraph  (1),  the  person  to  whom  the  ap- 
proval was  issued  may  apply  for  a  renewal 
of  the  approval.  Upon  review  by  the  Com- 
mission, the  Commission  may  renew  the  ap- 
proval for  additional  ten-year  periods  from 
the  date  of  renewal. 

"(B)  Upon  application  for  renewal  of  a  ap- 
proval issued  under  subsections  a.  or  b.  of 
this  section,  the  Commission  shall  renew 
the  approval  unless  it  finds  that  significant 
new  Information  relevant  to  the  design  has 
liecome  available  which  makes  It  likely  that 
the  design  will  not  comply  with  this  Act  or 
the  Commission's  rules  and  regulations  for 
protection  of  the  public  health  and  safety 
or  the  common  defense  and  security. 

"e.  In  accordance  with  section  553  of  title 
5,  United  SUtes  Code,  the  Commission  may 
promulgate  rules  that  set  forth  standards 
and  criteria  for  production  or  utilization  fa- 
cility designs  and  may  approve  designs  for 
minor  subsystems  of  commercial  production 
or  utilization  standardized  facilities,  as  de- 
fined by  the  Commission,  and  designs  for 
production  or  utilization  facilities  used  for 
other  than  commercial  purposes. 

"f.  A  final  Commission  determination  on 
an  application  filed  under  sections  194  a.,  b., 
or  e.  of  this  Act  is  a  final  order  of  the  Com- 
mission for  purposes  of  section  189  b.  of  this 
Act.". 

AMEIfDMEIfTS  AND  DEVIATIONS  AT  REQUEST  OF 
HOLDER 

Sec.  106.  The  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954 
is  amended  by  adding  after  section  194,  as 
added  by  this  Act,  a  new  section  196  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  195.  Amendments  and  Deviations  at 
Request  of  Holder.— 

"a.  The  Commission  shall  not  approve  an 
amendment  to  a  license,  construction 
permit,  construction  and  operating  license, 
design  approval,  or  site  permit  proposed  by 
the  holder  of  the  permit,  license,  or  approv- 
al, unless  it  determines  that  the  amendment 
will  comply  with  this  Act  and  the  Commis- 
sion's rules  and  regulations  for  protection  of 
the  public  health  and  safety  or  the  conunon 
defense  and  security. 

"b.  (1)  The  holder  of  a  permit,  license  or 
approval  may  deviate  from  any  aspect  of 
the  permit,  license  or  approval  without 
prior  Commission  approval  unless  the  devi- 
ation involves  a  change  in  the  technical 
specifications  incorporated  in  the  permit,  li- 
cense or  approval  or  an  unreviewed  safety 
question.  A  deviation  shall  not  otherwise 
filter  the  permit,  license  or  approvaL  The 
holder  of  the  permit,  license  or  approval  to 
which  the  deviation  applies  shall  maintain 
such  records  of  the  deviation  and  the  basis 
for  the  determination  that  it  does  not  in- 
volve a  change  In  the  technical  specifica- 
tions or  an  unreviewed  safety  question  that 
the  Commission  may  by  rule  or  regulation 
require.  These  records  shall  be  available  for 
inspection  by  the  Commission.  A  deviation 
which  Involves  a  change  in  the  technical 


spedficmtlons  or  an  unreviewed  safety  quea- 
tion  ahall  be  proposed  to  the  Commiasion  as 
an  amendment  under  subsection  a.  of  this 
section. 

"(3)  A  deviation  involves  an  unreviewed 
safety  question  if: 

"(a)  The  probability  of  occurrence  or  the 
consequences  of  an  accident  or  malfunction 
of  equipment  Important  to  safety  previously 
evaluated  in  the  proceeding  on  the  permit, 
license  or  approval  may  be  increased;  or 

"(b)  A  possibility  for  an  accident  or  mal- 
function of  a  different  type  than  any  evalu- 
ated previously  in  the  proceeding  on  the 
permit,  license  or  approval  may  be  created; 
or 

"(c)  The  margin  of  safety  as  defined  hi 
the  basis  for  any  technical  specification  is 
reduced.". 

ucense  affucation  review 
Sec.  107.  SubeecUon  182  b.  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  (43  U.S.C.  t  3333  b.)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"b.  The  Advisory  Committee  on  Reactor 
Safeguards  may  review  an  application  to 
grant,  amend,  or  renew  a  license,  construc- 
tion permit,  construction  and  operating  li- 
cense, or  site  permit.  The  Committee  shall 
review  each  application  for  design  approval, 
each  proposed  amendment  or  renewal  of  a 
design  approval,  and  any  application  under 
section  103,  104,  or  193  of  this  Act  that  the 
Commission  refers  to  the  Committee.  The 
Committee  shall  submit  a  report  to  the 
Commission  on  each  application,  design  ap- 
proval or  proposed  amendment  or  renewal 
of  a  rule  that  it  reviews.  The  Committee  de- 
cision to  review  or  fall  to  review  an  applica- 
tion or  proposed  amendment  or  renewal  of  a 
design  approval  and  the  Commission  deci- 
sion to  refer  or  not  refer  an  application  to 
the  Committee,  is  not  subject  to  Judicial 
review.  Except  to  the  extent  that  security 
classification  prevents  disclosure,  any  report 
required  by  this  subsection  shall  be  made 
part  of  the  record  of  the  application  or  rule- 
making proceeding  and  available  to  the 
pubUc". 

additional  transitional  provisions 

Sec.  108.  The  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954 
is  amended  by  adding  after  section  195,  as 
added  by  this  Act,  a  new  section  196  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  196.  Additional  TRANsmoNAL  Pro- 
visions.— 

"a.  The  procedures  provided  in  Appendi- 
ces M,  N,  O  and  Q  of  "ntle  10  of  the  Code  of 
Federal  Regulations,  Part  50;  Subpart  F  of 
Part  2  of  the  same  title;  and  the  Commis- 
sion's Topical  Report  Program,  shall  contin- 
ue in  effect  until  modified,  terminated  su- 
perseded, set  aside  or  revoked  in  accordance 
with  law  by  the  Commission. 

"b.  An  applicant  for  a  construction  and 
operating  license  may  Incorporate  by  refer- 
ence In  the  application  a  Staff  Site  VtxpoTt 
issued  under  Appendix  Q  of  Title  10  of  the 
Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  Part  50  or  an 
approval  of  a  final  design  issued  under  Ap- 
pendices N  or  O  of  the  same  Part.  The 
report  or  approval  shall  be  given  the  same 
effect  that  the  Commission  provides  when 
the  report  or  approval  is  Incorporated  by 
reference  in  an  application  for  a  construc- 
tion permit  or  (H>erating  license. 

"c.  An  application  for  a  construction 
permit  may  be  converted  by  the  applicant 
into  an  application  for  a  construction  and 
operating  license,  subject  to  section  185  b.  of 
this  Act.  An  vpUcant  granted  a  construc- 
tion permit  may  apply  for  a  construction 
and  operating  license,  subject  to  aection  185 
b.  of  this  Act.". 


SAFCTT  OOAL  RBFORT 

Sec.  109.  The  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954 
is  amended  by  adding  after  section  196,  as 
added  by  this  Act,  a  new  section  197  to  read 
as  follows: 
"Sec.  197.  Safctt  Goal  Rxfort— 
"The  Commission  shall  adopt  and  imple- 
ment a  safety  goal,  and  supporting  method- 
ologies, through  the  Issuance  of  those  rules 
and  regulations  that  the  Commission  con- 
siders appropriate.  Within  one  year  from 
the  effective  date  of  this  secUon,  the  Com- 
mission shall  report  to  the  Congress  on  the 
progress  it  has  made  toward  adoption  and 
implementation  of  this  safety  goal.". 
TITLE  II— CONPORMINO 
AMENDMENTS 
ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  ON  REACTOR  SAFEGUARDS 

Sec.  301.  The  second  sentence  of  section 
39  of  the  Atomic  E^nergy  Act  of  1954  (42 
UJS.C.  i  2039)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"The  Ck>minittee,  as  provided  In  section 
183b.,  shall  review  safety  studies,  facility  li- 
cense applications,  site  permit  applications, 
and  design  approval  applications  and  shall 
make  reports  thereon,  shall  advise  the  Com- 
mission with  regard  to  the  hazards  of  pro- 
posed or  existing  reactor  faculties  and  the 
adequacy  of  proposed  reactor  safety  stand- 
ards, and  shaU  perform  such  other  duties  as 
the  Commission  may  request.". 

ANTITRUST  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  303.  7he  first  sentence  of  section 
105c.(3)  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954 
(42  U.S.C.  i  2135c.(2))  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "a  license  to  construct  or  operate"  and 
inserting  in  its  place  "an  early  site  permit 
and  an  application  for  a  license  to  construct, 
operate,  or  construct  and  operate". 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  303.  Section  161o.  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  (43  U.S.C.  \  3301o.)  is 
amended  by  inserting  "authorized  by  sec- 
tion 193  or  ctnducted"  after  "activities"  the 
second  time  it  occurs. 

REVOCATION 

Sec.  304.  Section  186a.  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  (43  U.S.C.  S  2236a.)  is 
amended  by  inserting  "or  site  permit  or 
design  approval"  after  "license"  wherever  it 
appears;  and  by  inserting  "or  sections  193  or 
194"  after  "section  182". 

MODIFICATION  OF  UCENSE 

Sec.  205.  Section  187  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  (43  U.S.C.  J  3237)  is 
amended  by  Inserting  "and  site  permits  and 
design  approvals"  after  "licenses". 

ATOMIC  SAFETT  AND  LICENSING  BOARD 

Sec.  306.  SecUon  191a.  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  (43  U.S.C.  {  3341a.)  is 
amended  by  deleting  "or"  after  "license";  in- 
serting a  comma  in  its  place;  and  by  insert- 
ing ",  or  site  permit  or  design  approval" 
after  "authorization". 

OTHER  (X>NFORMIlf  0  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  307.  The  Uble  of  contents  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  Is  amended  by— 

(a)  adding  after  the  item  relating  to  sec- 
tion 39  the  following: 
"Sec.  39a.  Backfltting  Requirements." 

(b)  striking  the  item  relating  to  section 
185  and  Inserting  in  its  place  the  following: 
"Sec.  185.  Construction  Permits,  Operating 

Licenses,  and  Construction  and 
Operating  Licenses." 
and 

(c)  adding  after  the  item  relating  to  sec- 
tion 192  the  following: 
"Sec.  193.  Early  Site  i^provaL 
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"Sec.  194.  Approval  of  Deaicns. 

"Sec.  195.  Amendments  and  Deviations  at 
Request  of  Holder. 

"Sec  196.  Additional  Transitional  Provi- 
sions. 

"Sec  197.  Safety  Goal  Report". 

The  Secretary  of  Enemiy, 
Wathingtxjn,  D.C.,  March  It.  IMS. 
Hon.  Gboroe  Bush. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Waahinffton.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Presidbnt:  On  October  8,  1981. 
President  Reagan  directed  the  Department 
of  Energy  to  give  priority  attentirai  to  rec- 
ommending improvemoits  In  the  nuclear  li- 
censing and  regulatory  process.  Pursuant  to 
the  President's  directive,  the  Department  of 
Energy  has  prepared  and  hereby  submits 
for  consideration  by  the  Congress  proposed 
legislation  entitled.  "Nuclear  Licensing  and 
Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1983,"  a  measure 
designed  to  improve  the  nuclear  licensing 
and  regulatory  process. 

The  existing  nuclear  licensing  and  regula- 
tory process  was  esUblished  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  Although  the  process 
has  been  modified  from  time  to  time.  It  has 
not  kept  pace  In  an  orderly  fashion  with  the 
development  of  nuclear  power  as  an  impor- 
tant energy  source  in  the  United  SUtes.  As 
a  result,  the  current  regulatory  process  no 
longer  serves  the  best  Interests  of  the 
public,  the  regulator,  or  private  industry. 
Established  as  a  framework  for  licensing  nu- 
clear plants  when  the  technology  was  devel- 
opmental, the  current  two-step  licensing 
process  appears  ill-suited  for  regulating  a 
major  commercial  energy  source.  From  the 
public's  perspective,  it  results  in  unnecessar- 
ily high  costs  of  electricity  and  a  participa-  ■ 
tion  In  the  licensing  process  that  is  not  as 
effective  as  it  could  be.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  the  regulator,  the  present  process  dl-  , 
verts  effort  away  from  the  regulator's  pri- 
mary task  of  protecting  the  public  health 
and  safety.  From  the  industry's  perspective, 
the  present  process  does  not  offer  predict- 
able criteria  and  schedules  for  siting,  design- 
ing, constructing,  and  operating  nuclear 
plants.  In  short,  the  process  does  not  a{H>ear 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  1980's. 

The  proposed  legislation  seeks  to  improve 
the  nuclear  licensing  and  regulatory  process 
by:  (1)  improving  the  effectiveness  of  public 
participation  in  the  licensing  process;  (2)  in- 
creasing predictability  in  the  regulatory  re- 
quirements affecting  nuclear  plants  current- 
ly in  operation  and  those  under  construc- 
tion; (3)  providing  for  the  issuance  of  a  con- 
struction and  operating  license  (one-step  li- 
censing) if  the  application  contains  enough 
information  to  support  the  Issuance  of  both; 
(4)  assuring  applicants  that  the  plants  they 
propose,  once  approved,  can  be  constructed 
and  operated  as  planned  within  a  regime 
that  affords  Justifiable  stability  and  certain- 
ty; and  (5)  establishing  State  responsibilities 
in  the  area  of  need  for  power  in  order  to 
avoid  duplication  of  effort  and  to  m»T<m««f. 
the  use  of  State  expertise.  Various  provi- 
sions of  the  proposed  legislation  address  one 
or  more  of  these  general  objectives  which, 
taken  together,  should  produce  a  more  ef- 
fective licensing  and  regulatory  process 
while  contributing  to  greater  protection  of 
health  and  safety.  A  detailed  sectlon-by-sec- 
tion  analysis  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
enclosed. 

Enactment  of  this  legislative  proposal 
would  cause  no  apparent  increase  in  budget- 
ary requirements  for  the  Department  of 
Energy. 
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The  Office  of  llanacement  and  Budget 
mMmb  that  enactment  of  this  legtaUtlve 
l>ropoMU  would  be  In  accord  with  the  pro- 
gram of  the  President 
Stnoerely, 

DoRALB  Paul  Hoob. 

[Sectlon-By-Sectlon  Analysis) 

Hdclbul  Lickmsimg  urn  Rigttlatokt  Retorii 

Act  or  1983 

siciioii  101.  BACKrrmifo  laQunaiuMis 
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•nita  section  would  require  the  NRC  to  es- 
tablish pitxiedures  for  centralized  review  by 
the  Commission  of  aU  backfltting  require- 
ments proposed  by  the  NRC  staff.  The 
method  of  Implementing  this  centralized 
review  would  be  left  to  NRC  diacreUon.  A 
"backfltting  requirement"  would  be  defined 
as  an  addition,  deletion,  or  modification  to 
those  aspects  of  the  engineering,  construc- 
tion, or  operation  of  a  production  or  utiliza- 
tion facility  upon  which  a  permit.  license  or 
approval  was  issued.  The  Commission  would 
adopt  regulatory  criteria  to  be  used  In  re- 
viewing and  approving  backfltting  require- 
ments which  would  Include  consideration  of 
safety,  security  and  cost  factors. 

A  proposed  backfltting  requirement  would 
only  be  approved  by  the  Commission  within 
this  internal  review  process  11  the  Commis- 
sion determined  that  the  proposed  bacltfit- 
ting  requirement  would  substantially  en- 
hance the  pubUc  health  and  safety  or  the 
common  defense  and  security  as  a  result  of 
improved  overall  safety  of  faculty  operation 
and  that  this  improvement  In  overall  safety 
was  JusUfied  when  considered  over  the  re- 
maining life  of  the  facility.  This  test  would 
allow  the  NRC  to  evaluate  a  generic  backflt- 
ting requirement  In  terms  of  Its  effect  on 
the  overall  level  of  safety  at  the  class  of  af- 
fected facilities  rather  than  at  each  Individ- 
ual plant.  In  addition,  the  test  Is  Intended  to 
require  the  evaluation  of  a  backflt  proposal 
sa  It  affects  overall  plant  safety  rather  than 
Just  the  safety  aspects  of  one  portion  of  the 
plant  and  to  place  the  burden  on  the  Com- 
mission to  establish  that  the  requirements 
of  the  standard  have  been  met. 

The  Commission  approval  responsibility 
would  be  nondelegable  in  order  to  assure 
that  the  Commission  itself  approves  of  the 
backfltting  requirements  proposed  by  the 
staff.  Since  the  Commission  itself  has  the 
responsibility  InltlaUy  for  determining  the 
safety  of  overall  plant  operation  when  it 
grants  a  construction  permit  or  an  operat- 
ing license,  a  modification  In  overall  plant 
safety,  even  though  such  modification  Is  ap- 
proved through  the  centralized  staff  review 
process,  should  also  require  Commission 
review. 

Backfltting  proposals  which  are  denied 
through  the  centralized  review  process 
before  getting  to  the  Commission  review 
step  would  not  need  to  be  reviewed  by  the 
Commission.  Disposition  of  these  proposals 
would  be  left  to  NRC's  discretion.  Because 
the  Commission  approval  under  the  central- 
ized review  process  Is  only  an  internal  ap- 
proval of  a  backflt  proposal,  and  Is  not  a 
final  agency  action,  this  section  provides  in 
subparagraph  (bK2)  that  judicial  review  Is 
not  appropriate  at  this  time. 

It  Is  important  to  note  that  this  internal 
Commission  approval  does  not  make  a  back- 
fit  effective.  A  proposed  backfltting  require- 
ment approved  in  the  internal  review  proc- 
ess or  proposed  by  any  other  person  would 
not  be  effective  untn  issued  by  the  Commis- 
sion In  the  form  of  an  amendment  to  a 
permit,  license,  approval,  or  as  a  rule,  regu- 
lation, order,  or  amendment  thereof.  Such 
an  action  by  the  Commission  would  be  a 


final  agency  action  and  would  be  subject  to 
Judicial  review.  Except  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 10«,  the  Commission  would  apply  the 
same  standard  it  used  earlier  in  the  internal 
review  process.  Amendmente  proposed  by 
the  holder  of  a  permit,  license,  or  design  ap- 
proval under  section  106  would  have  to  meet 
the  standard  set  out  in  that  section.  Al- 
though the  scope  of  the  internal  review 
process  is  speclflcaUy  described  to  cover 
backflt  proposals  Issued  as  described  above, 
nothing  in  the  legislation  would  prevent  the 
Commission  from  Including  Items  such  as 
regulatory  guides  and  branch  technical  posi- 
tions within  the  scope  of  the  centralized 
review  process. 

Issuance  by  the  Commission  of  an  amend- 
ment or  a  rule,  regulation,  or  order  makes 
the  backflt  applicable  to  the  affected  facili- 
ties, sites  or  designs.  This  Issuance  authority 
could  be  delegated  by  the  Commission,  in 
the  same  manner,  for  example,  as  it  pres- 
ently delegates  some  of  Its  decisionmaking 
authority  to  Licensing  Boards  or  Commis- 
sion staff  officials. 

A  proposed  backflt  would  not  be  required 
to  follow  the  procedures  set  out  in  this  sec- 
tion if  it  were  required  to  remedy  an  emer- 
gency safety  problem. 

SECTIOH  loa.  COKSTROCnOK  PERlirrS.  OFKRAT- 
IHO  UCXNSES,  AHD  COKSTRUCTIOH  AMD  OPER- 
ATING LICENSES 


This  section  would  authorize  the  NRC  to 
grant,  individually,  a  construction  permit 
and  an  operating  license  for  a  production  or 
utilization  facility  and  to  grant,  as  a  combi- 
nation license,  a  construction  and  operating 
license  for  a  commercial  production  or  utili- 
zation facility.  An  application  for  a  con- 
struction and  operating  license  would  be  re- 
quired to  contain  a  level  of  detail  sufficient 
to  allow  the  NRC  to  make  the  determina- 
tions, concerning  public  health  and  safety 
and  the  common  defense  and  security,  re- 
quired by  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  and  NRC 
rules  and  regulations.  This  section  would 
not  mandate  the  specific  level  of  detail  re- 
quired in  an  application.  That  would  be  left 
to  the  NRC.  For  Issues  which  are  not  usual- 
ly decided  at  the  pre-construction  stage, 
such  as  emergency  planning,  the  NRC 
would  require  that  the  application  satisfy 
certain  general  criteria  sufficient  for  the 
NRC  to  make  the  needed  findings.  Specific 
details  concerning  these  Issues  could  be 
filled  in  and  agreed  to  with  the  NRC  during 
the  construction  process. 

An  expedited  procedure  for  commence- 
ment of  operation  would  be  provided  for  fa- 
cilities which  have  a  construction  and  oper- 
ating license.  A  holder  of  a  construction  and 
operation  license  "would  certify  that  the 
plant  has  been  constructed,  and  will  oper- 
ate, safely.  It  is  Intended  that  this  licensee 
be  allowed  to  certify  construction  when  the 
plant  has  been  substantlaUy  completed.  The 
NRC  would  specify  the  requirements  for 
this  cerflcatlon,  including  the  level  and  type 
of  detail  required.  Upon  receipt  of  the  certi- 
fication, the  NRC  would  publish  a  notice  of 
receipt  in  the  Federal  Register.  A  thirty  day 
public  comment  period  would  then  be  pro- 
vided. The  NRC  staff  would  revelw  the  cer- 
tification under  its  inspection  and  enforce- 
ment responsibilities  and  comments  received 
from  the  public  and  report  to  the  Commis- 
sion, within  forty-five  days  of  publication  of 
the  notice  of  receipt  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, concerning  whether  the  certification  Is 
correct  and  whether  operation  should  be  al- 
lowed, prohibited,  or  limited. 

The  Commission  then  would  have  thirty 
days  in  which  it  could  prohibit  or  limit  oper- 
ation if  it  determined  that  the  licensee  certi- 


fication was  incorrect.  This  dedsttm  to  pro- 
hibit or  limit  operation  would  be  In  the 
Commission's  discretion,  based  upon  their 
review  of  the  staff  report  and  their  own 
Judgment.  If  operation  were  not  prohibited 
or  limited  by  the  Commission,  the  licensee 
could  commence  operation  fourteen  days 
after  the  thirty-day  NRC  review  period  la 
over.  Legal  challenges  to  the  NRC  action  or 
inaction  could  only  be  brought  within  this 
fourteen-day  pre-operatlon  period.  Neither 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  nor  the 
hearing  procedures  pursuant  to  section  189 
would  apply  to  the  certification  review  proc- 
ess. Because  all  of  the  Issues  should  have 
been  raised  and  resolved  earlier  in  the  proc- 
ess, the  Intent  of  this  section  is  to  avoid  any 
unnecessary  delay.  No  public  hearing  is  pro- 
vided for  and  none  is  Intended  for  the  certi- 
fication review  process.  This  process  would 
ensure  that,  once  a  COL  is  obtained,  a  li- 
censee would  be  able  to  commence  oper- 
ation unless  the  Commission  itself  Issued  an 
order  prohibiting  or  limiting  operation. 

Before  Issuance  of  a  construction  permit 
or  construction  and  operating  license,  a 
State  or  local  agency  or  other  public  entity 
would  be  required  to  certify  to  the  NRC  the 
need  for  the  power  to  be  generated  by  the 
facility  if  it  is  required  by  any  other  law  to 
make  this  need  for  power  determination. 
This  certification  would  be  binding  on  the 
NRC  for  purposes  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  19«9  (NEPA).  An 
agency,  such  as  TV  A.  that  is  authorized  to 
certify  need  for  power  for  Ite  own  facilities. 
would  be  required  to  submit  its  certification 
to  NRC  under  the  provision.  While  several 
different  entities  may  now  make  some  type 
of  need  projections,  NRC  will  be  bound  only 
by  the  determination  required  by  law  to  be 
performed.  This  certification  would  be  valid 
for  purposes  of  NEPA  if  it  were  valid  under 
the  law  authorizing  the  agency  to  make  the 
certification.  Unless  the  agency  were  Feder- 
al, the  certification  would  only  be  subject  to 
review  In  a  State  court.  If  no  state  or  local 
agency  or  public  entity  were  required  to 
make  the  certification  as  to  a  specific  plant, 
the  NRC  would  make  the  determination 
itseU. 

The  NRC  would  be  required  to  conduct 
on-site  inspection  of  facility  construction. 
An  applicant  for  a  construction  permit  or 
construction  and  operating  license  could 
perform  those  limited  construction  activi- 
ties permitted  by  the  NRC.  While  both 
safety-related  and  non-safety  related  activi- 
ties could  be  permitted,  safety-related  activi- 
ties may  not  continue  for  more  than  one 
year  unless  this  period  is  extended  by  the 
NRC. 

This  section  would  not  grant  additional 
authority  to  states  or  other  authorized 
public  entities,  but  simply  recognizes  exist- 
ing authority  to  make  need  for  power  deter- 
minations. Indeed,  this  section  would  not 
affect  in  any  manner  existing  regulatory  au- 
thority to  states  and  local  governmental 
units. 


SECTION  103.  HEARINGS 

This  section  sets  forth  which  proceedings 
would  be  subject  to  a  hearing  and  would 
provide  procedures  for  conducting  such 
hearings.  It  would  esUbllsh  a  "hybrid"  style 
hearing  process  for  use  in  most  proceedings. 
First,  no  less  than  thirty  days  after  publica- 
tion of  a  notice  in  the  Federal  Register,  per- 
sons would  be  allowed  to  introduce  written 
submissions  Into  the  record  of  the  proceed- 
ing. Any  person  whose  interest  might  be  af- 
fected could  then  petition  the  hearing  offi- 
cer for  oral  presenUtion.  The  hearing  offi- 


cer could  be  an  Atomic  Safety  Licensing 
Board,  an  admlnistraUve  Uw  Judge,  or  other 
person  or  persons  appointed  by  the  NRC  to 
conduct  the  proceeding.  The  NRC,  in  its 
own  discretion,  would  choose  the  appropri- 
ate type  of  hearing  officer.  This  section  is 
not  intended  to  modify  present  NRC  au- 
thority as  to  appointment  of  hearing  offi- 
cers. 

The  hearing  officer  would  grant  <Hal  pres- 
entation on  any  issue  as  to  which  the  peti- 
tioner sUtes  his  contentions,  and  their 
bases,  with  reasonable  specificity.  The  oral 
presentation  would  be  preceded  by  discovery 
and  by  written  submittal,  from  all  parties, 
of  the  facts  and  arguments  to  be  relied  upon 
in  the  oral  argument. 

After  oral  presentation  has  been  complet- 
ed, the  hearing  officer  would  allow  each 
party  a  certain  amount  of  time  to  submit  to 
the  hearing  officer,  in  written  form,  pro- 
posed findings  setting  forth  the  Issues 
which  It  tielieves  would  require  a  formal 
hearing  for  resolution  and  the  reasons  why 
it  believes  a  formal  hearing  is  required  as  to 
these  Issues.  The  term  "formal  hearing"  is 
meant  to  denote  a  hearing  conducted  under 
5  U.S.C.  Si  554.  556,  557.  and  558.  The  hear- 
ing officer  would  then  designate,  as  to  those 
Issues  which  had  been  included  in  the  par- 
ties' proposed  findings,  which  issues  re- 
quired a  formal  hearing  for  resolution  and 
which  Issues  did  not.  The  hearing  officer 
would  not  be  prohibited  from  designating 
for  formal  hearing  an  issue  not  included  in 
the  parties'  proposed  designations  if  he  de- 
cided that  a  formal  hearing  were  required  as 
to  that  Issue. 

The  NRC  would  review  these  designa- 
tions, the  written  submissions,  and  oral 
presentation,  and  affirm  or  reverse  the 
hearing  officer's  designations  as  to  each 
issue.  The  Copimlssion  would  not  be  prohib- 
ited from  mandating  a  formal  hearing  for 
an  Issue  not  designated  by  the  hearing  offi- 
cer If  It  decided  that  a  hearing  were  re- 
quired as  to  the  issue.  Judicial  review  of 
these  NRC  decisions  would  not  be  available 
until  the  entire  proceeding  has  been  con- 
cluded and  a  final  order  has  been  entered. 
No  judicial  review  would  be  allowed  con- 
cerning whether  a  formal  hearing  Is  re- 
quired as  to  an  issue  unless  the  issue  had 
been  included  in  a  party's  proposed  findings 
or  extraordinary  circumstances  excused  the 
failure  to  Include  the  Issue. 

Hearings  for  which  notices  of  hearing 
were  Issued  before  enactment  of  this  Act 
would  be  subject  to  those  procedures  that 
the  NRC  decided  were  appropriate.  This 
could  Include  adjudicatory,  hybrid,  or  any 
other  legally  authorized  procedure. 

Enforcement  hearings  would  be  conducted 
entirely  in  a  trial-type,  formal  hearing  mode 
rather  than  the  combined  oral  argument- 
formal  hearing  mode  described  above. 

This  section  would  not  change  the  lan- 
guage contained  in  the  NRC  Fiscal  Tears 
1982  and  1983  Authorization  Act  that  au- 
thorized the  Commission  to  issue  and  make 
Immediately  effective  any  amendment  to  an 
operating  license  when  the  Commision  de- 
termined that  such  amendment  involved  no 
significant  hazards  consideration.  This  sec- 
tion would  include  a  construction  and  oper- 
ating license,  in  addition  to  an  operating  li- 
cense, as  being  subject  to  this  authority, 

This  section  would  provide  limitations  on 
information  which  may  be  admitted  In  hear- 
ings on  various  applications.  It  would  affect 
only  information  introduced  by  a  party, 
leaving  the  present  sua  sponte  authority  of 
the  Commission  and  its  hearing  officers  un- 
changed. On  issues  raised  and  resolved  by 
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NRC  in  other  licensing  proceedings,  no 
other  information  could  be  admitted  until 
significant,  new  information  has  been  intro- 
duced and  admittted  which  raises  a  prima 
fade  showing  that  action  is  needed  to  sub- 
stantially enhance  the  public  health  and 
safety  or  the  common  defense  and  security 
and  that  the  Improvement  in  overall  safety 
is  Justified  when  considered  over  the  re- 
maining life  of  the  facilty. 

The  term  prima  facie  means  that  the  pro- 
ponent of  such  Information  has  the  burden 
of  going  forward  and  must  make  an  affirma- 
tive showing  by  tendering  evidence  which  is 
sufficient,  absent  a  rebuttal,  to  meet  the 
test  outlined  above.  Accordingly,  the  Infor- 
mation would  be  ruled  inadmissible  if  the 
proponent  were  unable  to  go  forward  or, 
having  gone  forward,  made  an  insufficient 
showing.  This  standard  Is  more  restrictive 
than  the  standard  presently  used  by  the 
NRC  to  limit  introduction  of  new  Informa- 
tion on  issues  previously  raised  and  re- 
solved. 

Information  concerning  Issues  which  have 
not  been  raised  and  resolved  In  other  NRC 
licensing  proceedings  could  not  be  admitted 
unless  it  is  significant,  relevant,  material 
and  concerns  the  overall  effect  of  the  plant 
on  the  public  health  and  safety  or  common 
defense  and  security. 

Information  concerning  design  Issues 
which  have  been  raised  and  resolved  In  a 
design  approval  proceeding  could  not  be  ad- 
mitted in  a  facility  license  proceeding. 
These  issues  would  have  to  be  raised  and  re- 
solved In  proceedings  to  amend  the  design 
approval.  The  Issue  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  design  approval  and  a  site  permit 
would  not  have  been  raised  and  resolved  In 
the  design  approval  proceeding,  so  this  Issue 
would  not  be  subject  to  the  above  restric- 
tion. 

This  section  will  not  affect  the  licensing 
procedures  for  the  licensing  of  expanded 
spent  nuclear  fuel  storage  capacity  pursuant 
to  section  134  of  P.L.  97-425. 

SECTION  104.  EASLT  SITE  APPROVAL 

This  section  would  authorize  the  NRC  to 
approve  sites  or  selected  aspects  of  the  sites 
for  commercial  production  or  utilization  fa- 
cilities prior  to  the  filing  of  any  applications 
to  construct  or  operate  facilities  on  the 
sites.  Site  permits  would  be  valid  and  effec- 
tive for  ten  years  and  renewable  for  addi- 
tional ten-year  periods.  A  site  permit  would 
be  subject  to  backfltting  as  laid  out  In  sec- 
tion 101  of  this  Act.  A  "hybrid"  style  hear- 
ing, imder  section  103  of  this  Act,  would  be 
provided  on  request  before  issuance  of  the 
permit. 

A  pre-approved  site  could  be  incorporated 
Into  an  application  for  a  construction 
permit  or  construction  and  operating  li- 
cense. Review  of  Issues  that  had  been  raised 
and  resolved  In  the  site  permit  proceeding 
would  then  be  strictly  limited.  Reexamina- 
tion of  such  Issues  In  hearings  would  be  re- 
stricted as  set  forth  In  section  103  of  the 
Act.  Reexamination  of  these  Issues  by  the 
NRC  staff  in  its  application  review  would  be 
limited  by  the  restrictions  on  imposition  of 
backfits  under  section  101  of  this  Act. 

The  need  for  power  determination  would 
be  made  at  the  construction  permit  or  con- 
struction and  operating  license  stage,  In  the 
manner  prescribed  In  section  102  of  this  Act, 
and  Incorporated  Into  the  NEPA  process  by 
means  of  a  supplement  to  the  existing  Envi- 
ronmental Impact  Statement.  An  applicant 
for  a  construction  permit  or  construction 
and  operating  license  who  had  obtained  a 
site  permit  could  perform  limited  construe- 
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Uon  activities  before  Issuance  of  the  permit 
or  license. 

SECTION  lOB.  APPROVAL  OP  OESIOKB 

This  section  would  permit  the  NRC  to  ap- 
prove facility  or  major  facility  subsystem 
designs  for  commercial  production  or  utili- 
zation facilities  independent  of  applications 
for  construction  permits  or  construction  and 
operating  licenses.  It  is  envisioned  that  as 
nuclear  powerplant  technology  matures  and 
operational  experience  increases,  the  Indus-  ■ 
try  may  wish  to  avail  Itself  of  the  opportuni- 
ty to  obtain  pre-approval  of  major  subsys- 
tems and  ultimately  pre-approval  of  full  fa- 
culty designs.  This  section  would  make  that 
opportunity  available. 

Such  a  pre-approved  design  could  then  be 
Incorporated  into  an  application  for  a  con- 
struction permit  or  construction  and  operat- 
ing Ucense.  Review  of  Issues  that  had  been 
raised  and  resolved  in  the  design  approval 
proceeding  would  then  be  stricUy  Umited. . 
Reexamination  of  such  issues  in  hearings 
would  be  restricted  as  set  forth  In  section 
103  of  this  Act.  Reexamination  of  these  • 
issues  by  the  NRC  staff  in  Its  appUcation 
review  would  be  Umited  by  the  restricUons 
on  imposition  of  bad^its  under  section  101 
of  this  Act. 

The  NRC  would  define  the  level  of  detail ' 
required  in  an  application  for  a  design  ap- 
proval. Design  approvals  would  be  vaUd  and 
effective  for  ten  years  from  date  of  Issuance 
and  could  be  renewed  for  additional  ten- 
year  periods.  A  design  approval  would  be 
subject  to  backfltting  as  laid  out  in  section 
101  of  this  Act.  A  "hybrid"  style  hearing 
under  section  103  of  this  Act  would  be  pro- 
vided on  request  before  Issuance  of  the 
design  approval  rule. 

SECTION  106.  AMENDMENT  AND  DEVIATIONS  AT 
REQUEST  or  HOLDER 

This  section  would  set  forth  the  standard 
to  be  applied  by  the  Commission  In  deter- 
mining whether  or  not  to  approve  an 
amendment  proposed  by  the  hold  of  a 
permit,  Ucense,  or  approval.  This  section 
would  authorize  the  Commission  to  approve 
an  amendment  proposed  by  the  holder  as 
long  as  the  amendment  would  comply  with 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  and  the  Commis- 
sion's own  rules  and  regulations  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public  health  and  safety  or 
the  common  defense  and  security.  This  dif- 
ferent test  for  amendment  approval.  In  con- 
trast to  the  approval  standard  required  for 
an  amendment  proposed  by  the  staff  or  any 
other  person,  is  necessary  to  provide  a  rea- 
sonable degree  of  flexIbUlty  to  the  holder  to 
make  changes  in  its  construction  or  oper- 
ational activities.  It  should  not  be  necessary 
for  the  Commission  to  meet  a  burden  of 
showing  safety  Improvements  In  situations 
where  the  holder  of  the  Ucense  is  the  party 
seeking  the  amendment. 

This  section  would  also  authorize  the 
holder  of  a  permit,  Ucense  or  approval  to  de- 
viate from  any  aspect  of  the  permit,  Ucense 
or  approval  without  prior  Commission  ap- 
proval unless  the  deviation  involved  a 
change  In  the  technical  specifications  of  the 
permit,  Ucense  or  approval  or  an  unrevlewed 
safety  question.  A  record-keeping  require- 
ment would  be  established,  as  required  by 
the  Commission,  so  that  the  Commission 
could  review  the  records  to  assure  compli- 
ance with  this  section.  A  deviation  that  re- 
quired a  change  In  the  technical  specifica- 
tions or  an  unrevlewed  safety  question 
would  be  proposed  to  the  Commission  as  an 
amendment  and  would  have  to  meet  the  test 
set  forth  in  subsection  a.  of  this  section. 
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The  4fftwitM«i»i  of  tm  unreriewed  safety  Is  in- 
cluded In  this  section. 
aocnoH  lOT.  ucnras  APPUCATioir  uvuw 
This  section  would  give  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Reector  Saiecuards  general  dis- 
cretionary authority  to  decide  which  appU- 
cations  merit  tU  review.  Review  of  design 
apiffovals  and  applications  referred  to  the 
ACR8  by  the  NRC  would  be  mandatory. 

SaCTIOH  lOS.  AODrnOHAI.  TBAHSmOHAL 
PBOVUIOMS 

This  section  would  permit  the  present 
NRC  procedures  concerning  early  site 
review  uid  design  approval  to  remain  In 
effect,  subject  to  futher  NRC  action,  and 
eztoids  the  procedures  to  cover  applicants 
for  construction  and  operating  licenses. 
This  is  done  In  order  to  ensure  that  these 
procedures  stand  on  secure  legal  authority. 
The  NRCs  authority  to  modify,  revoke  or 
otherwise  affect  these  regulatory  programs 
is  not  affected. 

The  section  would  allow  holders  of,  and 
applicants  for,  construction  permits  to 
apply  for  construction  and  operating  li- 
censes. This  provision  would  apply  even  If 
the  permit  was  granted  before  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act.  Introduction  and  consider- 
atkoi  of  information  at  a  hearing  on  an  ap- 
plication for  a  construction  and  operating  li- 
cense for  a  faculty  which  has  been  granted 
a  construction  permit  would  be  limited  in 
the  same  ways  as  are  provided  for  all  other 
llcensir«  hearings  in  section  103. 

SBCnOH  109.  SARTT  GOAI,  RKPORT 

This  section  would  require  the  NRC  to 
adopt  and  implement  a  safety  goal  and  sup- 
porting methodologies  and  report  to  the 
Congress  within  one  year  from  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act  on  the  progress  it  has  made 
toward  adoption  and  implementation  of  the 
safety  goal 

Title  II— Conforming  Amendments 

This  section  would  amend  several  provi- 
sions of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  to  conform 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act.* 

By  Mr.  D'AMATO: 
S.  896.  A  bm  entitled  the  "Sectirities 
and  Exchange  Conomisslon  Technical 
Amendments  Act  of  1983":  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

SBCtnUTIES  MH>  EXCHAHGC  COMMISSION 
TECKIflCAL  AMKHDMZHTS 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing,  as  recommended  by  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 
a  bill  which  would  make  three  minor 
statutory  changes  affecting  the  SEC's 
operations. 

The  SEC  had  requested  that  these 
amendments  be  considered  prior  to  ad- 
journment of  the  97th  Congress.  Due 
to  the  amount  of  pressing  business  at 
the  end  of  the  session  we  were  unable 
to  consider  it. 

I  would  like  to  describe  briefly  the 
three  changes  which  the  current  bill 
would  make. 

Section  1  of  the  bill  would  amend 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  to 
enable  the  Commission  to  accept  reim- 
bursement for  actual  expenses  in- 
curred by  its  members  and  employees 
in  connection  with  meetings  involving 
the  SEC's  functions  and  activities.  The 
bill  would  require  adoption  by  the 
SEC  of  regulations  to  prevent  actual 
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or  apparent  conflicts  of  interest  where 
reimbursement  from  non-Federal  enti- 
ties is  involved. 

Section  2  would  amend  the  Securi- 
ties Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  eliminate 
the  "SECO"  program,  which  subjects 
a  limited  number  of  registered  broker- 
dealers  to  direct  regulation  by  the 
SEC,  rather  than  the  more  common 
system  in  which  direct  regulation  is 
provided  by  securities  self-regulatory 
organizations,  subject  to  continuing 
oversight  by  the  SEC.  In  support  of 
this  proposal,  the  SEC  asserts  that 
eliminating  the  separate  regulatory 
system  for  SECO  brokers  will  lead  to 
greater  efficiency  in  its  use  of  re- 
sources and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
greater  uniformity  in  the  regulation  of 
broker-dealers. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  wotild  provide 
that  the  SECO  amendments  contained 
in  section  3  are  to  be  effective  6 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  would  amend 
section  209  of  tiUe  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  permit  professional  ac- 
counting and  attorney  fellows  of  the 
SEC  to  be  reimbursed  for  actual  relo- 
cation expenses  by  their  former  pri- 
vate employees.  The  Commission  has 
found  that  restrictions  on  payment  of 
relocation  expenses,  which  results 
from  the  present  applicability  of  sub- 
section (e)  of  section  109  only  to  exec- 
utive agencies,  has  inhibited  its  efforts 
to  attract  the  most  able  persons  as  ap- 
plicants for  the  two  fellows  programs. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  biU,  together 
with  a  section-by-section  analysis  and 
a  justification  prepared  by  the  SEC, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  l)eing  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.896 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  UTid  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SxcnoH  1.  Section  4  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78d)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsections: 

"(c)  In  accordance  with  regulations  which 
the  Commission  shall  prescribe  to  prevent 
conflicts  of  Interest,  the  Commission  may 
accept  payment  and  reimbursement,  in  cash 
or  in  kind,  from  non-Federal  agencies,  orga- 
nizations, and  Individuals  for  travel,  subsist- 
ence, and  other  necessary  expenses  Incurred 
by  Commission  members  and  employees  in 
attending  meetings  and  conferences  con- 
cerning the  functions  or  activities  of  the 
Commission.  Any  payment  or  reimburse- 
ment accepted  will  be  credited  to  the  appro- 
priated funds  of  the  Commission.  The 
amount  of  travel,  subsistence,  and  other 
necessary  expenses  for  members  and  em- 
ployees paid  or  reimbursed  under  this  sub- 
section may  exceed  per  diem  amounts  estab- 
lished In  official  travel  regulations,  but  the 
Commission  may  include  in  its  regulations 
under  this  subsection  a  limitation  on  such 
amounts. 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  former  employers  of  participants  in 
the  Commission's  professional  fellows  pro- 


grams may  pay  such  partidpanta  thair 
actual  ezpenMS  for  relocation  to  Wasblnc- 
ton.  D.C.,  to  facilitate  their  parttdpatkm  In 
such  programa,  and  program  partidpanta 
may  accept  such  payments." 

Sk.  3.  Section  15  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78o)  is  amend- 
ed as  follows: 

(1)  Paragraph  (8)  of  the  subsection  (b) 
thereof  la  amended  to  read  as  f  oDowa: 

"(h)  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  broker  or 
dealer  required  to  register  pursuant  to  this 
title  to  effect  any  transaction  in,  or  induce 
or  attempt  to  induce  the  purchase  or  sale 
of,  any  security  (other  than  an  exempted  se- 
curity or  commercial  paper,  bankers'  accept- 
ances or  commercial  bills),  unless  such 
broker  or  dealer  is  a  member  of  a  securities 
association  registered  pursuant  to  Section 
15A  of  this  title  or  effects  transactions  in  se- 
curities solely  on  a  national  securities  ex- 
change of  which  it  is  a  member." 

(2)  Paragraph  (9)  of  subsection  (b)  thereof 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(9)  The  Commission  by  rule  or  order,  as 
it  deems  consistent  with  the  public  interest 
and  the  protection  of  investors,  may  condi- 
tionally or  unconditionally  exempt  from 
paragraph  (8)  of  this  subsection  any  broker 
or  dealer  or  class  of  brokers  or  dealers  speci- 
fied in  such  riile  or  order." 

Sec.  3.  The  provisions  in  section  3  shall 
become  effective  six  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment. 

SacnoH-BT-Sscnon  Ahaltsis 
The  first  paragraph  of  Section  1  would 
amend  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934 
("Act")  to  give  the  Commission  the  author- 
ity to  accept,  on  behalf  of  the  agency,  pay- 
ment and  reimbursement  for  travel  smd  sub- 
sistence expenses  actually  incurred  by  Com- 
mission members  or  employees  in  connec- 
tion with  their  attendance  and  participation 
at  conferences  and  meetings  concerned  with 
the  functions  or  activities  of  the  Commis- 
sion. This  amendment  is  intended  to  permit 
the  Commission  to  accept  such  reimburse- 
ment imder  circumstances  consistent  with 
the  Federal  conflict  of  interest  laws  and 
which  are  in  accord  with  the  Commission's 
own  regulations  prohibiting  actual  or  appar- 
ent conflicts. 

The  amendment  provides  that  payments 
and  reimbursements  accepted  by  the  Com- 
mission will  be  credited  to  the  agency's  ap- 
propriated funds,  and  to  that  extent,  aug- 
ment the  agency's  authorization.  Further, 
payments  and  reimbursements  will  be  paid 
directly  to  the  agency.  Members  and  em- 
ployees will  travel  on  official  orders  from 
the  Commission  and  will  be  reimbursed  by 
the  Commission  in  accordance  with  federal 
travel  regiilations. 

Because  per  diem  amounts  are  generally 
not  sufficient  to  pay  the  usual  accommoda- 
tion expenses  at  these  meetings  and  confer- 
ences, the  Commission  believes  it  is  appro- 
priate that  existing  per  diem  regulations  not 
apply  when  travel  and  subsistence  expenses 
are  reimbursed  to  the  Commission. 

The  Commission  is  required  to  adopt  or 
maintain  regulations  which  will  prevent  real 
or  apparent  conflicts  of  interest  in  situa- 
tions where  reimbursement  for  travel  and 
subsistence  expenses  by  Commission  mem- 
bers and  employees  is  accepted  from  non- 
federal entities. 

The  second  paragraph  of  Section  1  would 
amend  the  Act  to  allow  participants  in  the 
professional  accounting  and  attorney  fel- 
lows programs  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  to  accept  the  payment 


of  actual  relocation  expenses  from  their 
f oniMr  private  employen. 

As  Interpreted  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, SeeUoD  309  of  TlUe  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  now  prohibits  the  acceptance  of 
such  relocation  expenses.  Section  309(e)  was 
adopted  to  permit  the  acceptance  of  reloca- 
Uon  expenaes  by  participants  in  the  Presi- 
dent's Executive  ExchJange  and  White 
House  Fellows  program.  However,  Section 
309(e)  is  inapplicable  to  the  Commteion's 
programs  because  it  restricts  the  appllcabU- 
ity  of  Section  309(e)  to  executive  agencies 
which  are  established  by  sutute  of  Execu- 
tive Order  and  which  offer  appointments 
not  to  exceed  three  hundred  sixty-five  days. 
The  proposed  new  subsection  (d)  of  the 
Act,  in  effect,  would  create  an  exception  to 
the  restriction  in  Section  309  and  would  be 
applicable  only  to  participants  in  the  fel- 
lows programs  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Ccunmission.  It  Is  intended  to  permit 
participants  in  thoee  programs  to  accept 
from  their  former  private  employers  actual 
relocation  expenses  to  facilitate  their  moves 
to  Washington,  D.C. 

The  phrase  "actual  relocation  expenses" 
is  intended  to  encompass  moving  expenses, 
transportation  of  the  participant  and  his  or 
her  family  to  Washington,  D.C.  and  the  net 
out-of-pocket  costs  of  selling  and  purcha^ng 
a  house  incident  to  a  move  to  Washington, 
D.C.  Unlike  Section  209(e)  of  TlUe  18.  it  is 
not  intended  to  permit  the  former  private 
employer  to  make  any  other  payments  for 
the  benefit  of  a  participant  while  he  or  she 
is  a  government  employee,  nor  does  it  pro- 
vide for  arrangements  prior  to  entering  gov- 
ernment service  for  payments  or  benefits 
after  the  completion  of  government  service. 
It  does  not  limit  negotiation  near  the  com- 
pletion of  the  participant's  period  of  Com- 
mission employment  for  the  payment  of 
moving  expenses  coincident  to  post^ommis- 
slon  employment. 

Section  2  amends  the  Act  to  require  all 
broker  dealers  who  register  with  the  Com- 
mission pursuant  to  that  Act  and  who  effect 
transactions  in  securities  (with  a  few  excep- 
tions) otherwise  than  on  a  national  securi- 
ties exctiange  of  which  they  are  members, 
to  Join  a  registered  securities  association, 
specifically,  paragraph  (8)  would  make  it 
unlawful  for  a  broker  dealer  required  to  reg- 
ister pursuant  to  the  Act  to  effect  any 
transaction  in.  or  induce  or  attempt  to 
induce  the  purchase  or  sale  of  any  security 
(except  for  an  exempted  security  commer- 
cial paper,  bankers'  acceptance,  or  commer- 
cial bill)  unless  such  broker  dealer  is  a 
member  of  a  securities  association  regis- 
tered pursuant  to  Section  15A>  of  the  Act  or 
effects  transactions  in  securities  solely  on  a 
national  securities  exchange  of  which  it  is  a 
member.  The  amendment  would  delete  the 
provision  that  authorizes  the  Commission  to 
establish  fees  and  charges  necessary  to 
defray  the  cost  of  the  additional  regulatory 
duties  required  to  be  performed  with  re- 
spect to  non-members. 

Paragraph  (9)  would  aUow  the  Commis- 
sion to  exempt  from  the  requirement  of 
Joining  a  registered  seciirities  association 
any  broker  dealer  or  class  of  brokers  or 
dealers.  The  Commission  anticipates  the 
adoption  of  a  rule  pursuant  to  this  author- 
ity that  will  exempt  any  exchange  member 
that  does  not  have  annual  gross  income  ex- 
ceeding $1000  derived  from  securities  trans- 
actions effected  other  than  on  a  national  se- 
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curttiea  exchange  of  which  It  Is  a  member, 
not  Including  securities  transactions  effect- 
ed for  Its  own  account  through  another  reg- 
istered broker-dealer.  That  exemption 
would  parallel  the  provisions  of  existing 
Commlaalcm  Rule  16bl0-7.  This  paragraph 
would  delete  the  current  provision  that  au- 
thorizes that  Commission  to  prescribe  rules 
and  regulaUons  «)eclflcally  for  non-mem- 
bers. 

Section  3  woulld  specify  a  delay  of  six 
months  after  enactment  for  Section  2  to 
become  effective.* 


■  SecUon  16A  of  the  Exchante  Act  penults  the 
retistratlon  of  any  nsUonal  aectiriUes  aaaociatlon 
tbat  meets  the  standard  under  that  section. 


By  Mr.  STAFFORD  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Leaht): 
S.  897.  A  bill  to  dsesignate  certain 
National  Forest  System  lands  in  the 
State  of  Vermont  for  inclusion  in  the 
National  Wilderness  Preservation 
System  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

VKRMOirr  WILDERinsS  BILL 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  introducing  today,  along  with  my 
colleague  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leaht), 
legislation  designed  to  resolve  some 
outstanding  questions  in  the  RARE  n 
study  of  the  Oreen  Mountain  National 
Forest  in  Vermont. 

This  bill  is  an  effort  to  determine 
the  best  use  of  65.000  acres  of  land  In 
the  Oreen  Mountain  National  Forest. 
An  identical  bill  is  being  introduced  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  our 
colleague    from    Vermont    (Mr.    Jef- 

rORDS). 

It  is  our  joint  Intention  to  present 
this  legislation  to  Vermonters  and  to 
seek  their  comments  on  the  best  use  of 
land  in  the  Green  Mountain  National 
Forest. 

The  bill  would  designate  64.800  acres 
of  land  in  four  areas  of  the  Green 
Mountain  National  Forest  for  protec- 
tion under  the  1964  Wilderness  Act. 
The  areas  and  the  size  of  each  are  as 
follows: 

Breadloaf  Wilderness  Area.  22,230 
acres. 

Big  Branch  Wilderness  Area,  33.830 
acres:  divided  into  a  north  unit  of 
21,600  acres  and  a  south  unit  of  12,230 
acres. 

Lye  Brook  Wilderness  Addition. 
2,660  acres. 

Woodford  WUdemess  Area,  6,120 
acres. 

These  four  areas  comprise  Just  1  per- 
cent of  Vermont's  total  land  area. 
Within  the  purchased  boundaries  of 
the  Green  Mountain  National  Forest, 
they  account  for  slightly  more  than  10 
percent  of  the  629,000  acres  of  the 
forest,  and  about  22  percent  of  the 
290,000  acres  owned  by  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service. 

Only  federally  owned  land  would  be 
designated  as  wilderness  area.  No  pri- 
vately owned  land  would  be  affected 
by  this  bill. 

The  issue  of  wilderness  designation 
in  the  Green  Moimtain  National 
Forest  has  been  discussed  before  the 
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advent  of  the  RARE  I  and  RARE  n 
programs  of  the  1»70'8. 

Since  publication  of  the  RARE  n 
report,  the  wilderness  dlacuirion  haa 
turned  Into  a  debate  in  my  State.  This 
bill  is  based  on  the  RARE  n  evalua^ 
tion  of  the  Green  Mountain  National 
Forest. 

It  covers  all  the  RARE  n  areas  stud- 
ied by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  along 
with  additional  acreage.  The  idea  is  to 
incorporate  some  of  Vermont's  best 
natural  areas  to  enhance  the  envittm- 
mental  integrity  of  the  proposed  wil- 
derness area. 

A  major  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  en- 
courage Vermonters  to  help  decide 
whether  these  areas  deserve  the  pro- 
tection of  a  wilderness  designation. 

There  remains  si^iificant  controver- 
sy over  proposals  for  wilderness  desig- 
nations for  the  RARE  II  study  areas 
of  WUder  Mountain,  Devil's  Den  and 
Griffith  Lake— all  included  in  the  Big 
Branch  Wilderness  Area  proposal. 

To  those  Vermonters  who  disagree 
on  whether  the  land  should  have  wU- 
demess  protection  or  should  be  open 
to  more  varied  use.  including  snowmo- 
biling,  the  Vermont  delegation  has 
agreed  to  schedule  hearings  in  our 
State  later  this  year  to  listen  to  all 
suggestions. 

Political  and  economic  pressure  con- 
tinues to  mount  to  develop  and  to  ex- 
ploit federally  owned  land  in  oiu- 
Nation,  and  that  includes  Vermont. 

The  oil  and  gas  leasing  policies  of 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service  poses  a  poten- 
tial threat  to  the  Green  Mountain  Na- 
tional Forest. 

In  addition,  the  U.S.  Forest  Service 
recently  announced  its  intention  to 
study  the  possible  sale  to  private  inter- 
ests of  19,700  acres  of  land  in  the 
Green  Mountain  National  Forest. 

These  threats  to  important  and  valu- 
able natural  resources  in  Vermont 
spur  introduction  of  this  bill. 

It  is  my  view  that  this  additional 
land  in  the  Green  Mountain  National 
Forest  deserves  the  protection  of  the 
1964  Wilderness  Act,  but  I  am  willing 
to  listen  to  the  voices  of  other  Ver- 
monters before  a  final  decision  is 
made. 
This  blU  will  begin  that  process. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  description  of  the  wilder- 
ness areas  and  the  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Vkrmort  WiLDERmss  Bill— DnatiFTXoR  or 

TRK   PSOPOSKD   WlLOKHllKSS   AXEAS   IH   TRB 

Orxxn  Motthtaih  Natiohal  Forxst 
The  four  areas  that  the  Vermont  WUder- 
ness  bill  proposes  for  wilderness  designation 
in  the  Green  Mountain  National  Forest 
cover  64,840  acres.  These  areas  contain  only 
land  already  owned  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment: 

1.  Breadloaf  Wilderness— 33,330  acres.  In- 
cluding the  RARE  n  Breadloaf  area  plus 
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critical  land  adjoining  the  OranvUle  OuU 
State  ReMTvatlon; 

2.  Big  Branch  WQdenieas— 33,830  acres  di- 
vided Into  North  and  SouUi  nniti;  of  21.600 
acres  and  12.230  acres  respectively.  Incorpo- 
ratlnc  and  expan^lnK  somewhat  the  RARE 
n  areas  of  WOder  Mountain,  Devil's  Den. 
and  Griffith  Lake: 

8.  Lye  Brook  WOdemess  Addition— 2,6«0 
acres,  identical  with  the  RARE  11  area;  and 

4.  Woodford  wndemea»-«,120  acres,  pres- 
ently Identical  with  the  RARE  U  Woodford 
area  but  subject  to  review  of  a  utility  right- 
of-way  along  its  south  boundary. 

The  total  acreage  of  the  four  areas 
amounts  to  one  percent  of  Vermont's  land 
area.  Within  the  purchase  boundary  of  the 
Oreen  Mountain  National  Forest,  the  four 
areas  account  for  ten  percent  of  that 
629.000-acre  expanse,  and  about  22  percent 
of  the  290,300  acres  currently  belonging  to 
the  Natioiua  Forest. 

BKXADLOAF  WILDERMKSS 

The  proposed  Breadloaf  WUdemeas  fol- 
lows the  rugged  Main  Range  of  the  Oreen 
Mountains  between  Middlebury  Gap  on  the 
south  and  Lincoln  Gap  on  the  north.  The 
area  extends  northeastward  to  adjoin  the 
Granville  Gulf  Reservation,  a  quasl-wilder- 
ness  area  owned  by  the  State  of  Vermont. 
Eleven  miles  long  and  two  to  four  miles 
wide,  Breadloaf  covers  22,230  acres  unbro- 
ken by  roads,  power-lines,  or  similar  Intru- 
sions. 

Breadloaf  reaches  its  highest  elevation  at 
the  3,835-foot  summit  of  Breadloaf  Moun- 
tain (also  the  highest  point  in  the  four  wil- 
derness proposals).  North  of  Breadloaf,  the 
area  encompasses  the  four  siunmits— 
MounU  Wilson,  Roosevelt,  Cleveland,  and 
Grant— of  Vermont's  Presidential  Range,  all 
of  which  rise  3,500  feet  or  higher.  Most  of 
the  Breadloaf  area  Ues  above  2,500  feet,  the 
elevation  recognized  under  Vermont  law  as 
being  ecologically  fragile  and  generally  un- 
suitable for  Intensive  uses.  Corresponding  to 
elevation,  a  boreal  coniferous  forest  occu- 
pies the  steep  upper  slopes  while  a  mixed 
northern  hardwoods  forest  covers  the  lower 
slopes. 

^ylight  Pond,  one  of  Vermont's  highest 
ponds,  lies  near  the  crest  of  the  ridge  at 
3,360  feet.  An  ethereal  reflection  of  skylight 
enhances  Its  pristine  appearance,  providing 
an  outstanding  wilderness  experience  for 
hikers.  The  pond  marks  the  headwaters  of 
the  main  stem  of  the  White  River. 

The  cloud-combing  capability  of  Bread- 
loaTs  high  forested  ridge  collects  large  vol- 
umes of  clean  water  for  the  White  River  wa- 
tershed on  the  east  side  and  the  Otter 
Creek  watershed  on  the  west  side.  The  ex- 
tensive wild  country  offers  the  habitat  and 
solitude  required  by  the  black  bear,  Ver- 
mont's largest  game  species. 

More  than  seventeen  miles  of  the  Long 
Trail  traverse  the  area,  generally  along  the 
crest  of  the  ridge.  (The  midpoint  of  the 
Trail's  292-mlle  length  occurs  on  Breadloaf 
Mountain.)  Panoramic  views  are  available  at 
various  lookouts.  Including  ttiat  from  Silent 
ClUf  overlooking  Middlebury  Gap.  Four  of 
the  Long  Trail's  shelters  stand  within  the 
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no  BRAHCH  WILDDUnSS 

The  proposed  Big  Branch  Wilderness  con- 
■isU  of  a  21,600-acre  North  Unit  and  a 
12.230-acre  South  Unit  separated  by  a  sea- 
sonal rtMd.  F.S.  10  (the  Landgrove-Mt. 
T^bor  road).  Its  total  area  of  33,830  acres 
makes  Big  Branch  the  largest  of  the  wild 
areas  proposed  for  wilderness  designation  In 
the  Green  Mountain  National  Forest.  Big 


Branch  also  possesses  the  greatest  variety 
of  terrain  and  natural  characteristics,  in- 
cluding several  signUicant  ponds,  streams, 
and  beaver  flowages  Interspersed  among  for- 
ested highlands  and  mountain  ridges:  nine- 
teen miles  of  Long  Trail  cross  the  area. 

Big  Branch  extends  about  fourteen  miles 
north  to  south  and  a  maximum  of  ten  miles 
east  to  west,  although  generally  it  is  less 
than  five  miles  in  width.  Elevations  range 
from  675  feet  in  the  Otter  Creek  vaUey  on 
the  west  side  to  the  3.394-foot  summit  of 
Styles  Peak.  Much  of  that  relief  occurs  In 
the  dramatic  2,000-foot  escarpment  that 
rises  abruptly  above  the  valley  to  form  the 
Main  Range  of  the  Green  Mountains.  The 
Big  Branch  area  follows  that  ridge  and  its 
associated  highlands  northward  from  Mad 
Tom  Notch  nearly  to  Vermont  Route  140; 
the  North  Unit  projects  eastward  over  the 
2.000-foot  highlands  to  Greendale  Camp- 
ground near  Weston.  Other  notable  sum- 
mits Include  the  partly  bald  Baker  Peak  and 
coniferous-crowned  Oreen  Mountain,  both 
of  which  offer  panoramic  views  of  vhe  sur- 
rounding wild  area. 

Defining  the  north  end  of  the  Big  Branch 
area.  White  Rocks  Mountain  possesses  sev- 
eral outstanding  characteristics.  Its  "white" 
cliff  face  towers  above  an  extensive  talus 
slope,  forming  a  prominent  landmark  visible 
for  many  miles.  The  cliff  was  the  last 
known  nesting  site  in  Vermont  of  the  Per- 
egrine falcon,  and  is  now  being  used  for 
hacking  Introduced  birds  In  an  attempt  to 
re-establish  the  species.  The  talus  slope  col- 
lects snow  witliln  ite  Interior  where  perma- 
nent ice  beds  have  formed;  the  cooling 
effect  of  that  ice  creates  a  distinct  microcli- 
mate at  the  foot  of  the  slope. 

The  Big  Branch  area  encompasses  almost 
the  entire  watershed  of  its  namesake 
stream;  wilderness  designation  would  create 
the  first  permanently  protected  watershed 
in  Vermont,  an  Invaluable  resource  for  sci- 
entific research.  ..  he  Big  Branch  cascades  to 
the  Otter  Creek  vaUey  through  a  spectacu- 
lar gorge,  its  stream  bed  filled  with  gigantic 
boulders. 

Among  the  several  water  bodies  in  the  Big 
Branch  area,  the  three-lobed,  95-acre  Wal- 
llngford  Pond  ranks  as  the  largest  undevel- 
oped pond  In  Vermont;  it  formed  the  core  of 
a  wilderness  proposal  made  by  conservation- 
ists In  the  early  1970s.  Prof.  H.  W.  Vogel- 
mann  describes  the  "luispoiled  nature"  of 
Walllngford  Pond  in  his  1964  report.  Natu- 
ral Areas  in  Vermont;  In  the  1969  sequel. 
Vermont  Natural  Areas.  Vogelmann  cites 
the  "remote  wilderness  quality"  of  nearby 
Plfleld  Pond.  Farther  south.  Griffith  Lake 
lies  at  2.600  feet  to  rank  among  the  highest 
lakes  of  Its  slxteen-acre  size  In  Vermont. 
Little  Rock  Pond  is  somewhat  lower  and 
smaller  but.  with  its  rocky  Island,  is  prob- 
ably the  most  popular  destination  on  the 
entire  Long  TraU. 

Much  less  frequented  but  not  far  from  the 
Long  Trail  is  Lost  Pond  Bog,  a  quaking  bog 
located  in  the  2,700-foot  saddle  between 
Buckball  and  South  Buckball  Peaks.  In  his 
1969  report,  Vogelmann  describes  the  dis- 
tinctive vegeUtlon  of  the  bog  mat  and  bog 
forest  that  ring  the  Jewel-like  pond. 

Beaver  Meadows  in  Big  Branch's  North 
Unit  form  one  of  the  most  extonslve  com- 
plexes of  beaver  ponds  and  wetlands  in  the 
proposed  wilderness  areas.  Some  two  miles 
of  the  upper  reaches  of  Meadow  Brook  are 
the  scene  of  continuous  beaver  activity, 
shifting  from  one  pond  site  to  another  with 
the  avaUable  food  supply. 

The  primary  Inventory  of  Vermont  Natu- 
ral Areas  prepared  In  1972-73  includes  four- 


teen specific  features  within  the  Big  Branch 
area,  some  of  which  have  been  mentioned 
above: 

1.  White  Rocks  Mountain. 

2.  Walllngford  Pond. 

3.  Flfield  Pond. 

4.  UtUe  Rock  Pond. 

5.  Beaver  Meadows. 

6.  Devil's  Den  (Dave. 

7.  Moses  Pond. 

8.  Big  Branch  Ravine. 

9.  Lost  Pond  Bog. 

10.  Little  Mud  Pond. 

11.  Big  Mud  Pond. 

12.  Long  Hole. 

13.  Griffith  Lake. 

14.  Mad  Tom  Notch. 


Vn  BROOK  WILDKRiraSS  ASDmOR 

With  2.660  acres.  Lye  Brook  Addition  is 
the  smallest  of  the  four  areas  proposed  for 
wilderness  designation.  However,  it  adjoins 
the  south  side  of  the  existing  Lye  Brook 
Wilderness  and  would  serve  to  expand  that 
14.000-acre  area  to  protect  more  of  the  high 
forested  plateau  and  the  salient  feature  of 
Branch  Pond. 

The  larger  west  block  of  the  Lye  Brook 
Addition  is  about  two  miles  from  north  to 
south  and  about  one  and  one-half  miles  in 
width.  The  area  reaches  the  Kelly  Stand 
Road  on  the  south  and  the  steep  upper 
ravine  on  Bacon  Hollow  on  the  northwest. 
Branch  Pond  Brook  traverses  this  block, 
draining  its  namesake  pond  that  dominates 
the  smaller  east  block  of  the  area. 

An  Irregular  shoreline  with  boggy  margins 
characterizes  pristine  Branch  Pond,  also  in- 
cluded in  the  primary  inventory  of  Vermont 
Natural  Areas.  In  recent  years,  the  39-acre 
pond  has  hosted  one  of  only  a  dozen  pairs  of 
looms  that  successfully  nested  In  Vermont. 
Another  rare  bird  found  in  the  Lye  Brook 
Addition  Is  the  Black-backed  three-toed 
woodpecker;  this  proposed  wilderness  area  Is 
that  species'  southernmost  recorded  nesting 
site  in  the  eastern  United  SUtes. 

WOOOrORD  WILOERIfKSS 

The  proposed  Woodford  Wilderness  covers 
8,120  acres  of  the  watery  Woodford  plateau 
drained  by  the  West  Branch  of  the  Deer- 
field  River.  However,  the  area's  present 
south  boundary  follows  an  unused  utility 
right-of-way  that  cuts  diagonally  across  the 
plateau  in  a  straight  line  unrelated  to  topog- 
raphy or  ecosystem.  A  more  appropriate 
boundary  would  follow  the  south  edge  of 
the  plateau,  adding  perhaps  3.000  acres  to 
the  area. 

The  northern  boundary  of  the  Woodford 
area  rouglily  parallels  Vermont  Route  9 
about  one-half  mile  south  of  that  highway. 
The  area  extends  about  four  miles  from  east 
to  west  and  about  three  miles  from  north  to 
south. 

Extensive  wetlands  characterize  the 
Woodford  area,  reflecting  the  limited  relief 
of  some  300  to  600  feet.  Although  generaUy 
lacking  the  lillls  typical  of  such  elevation  in 
Vermont,  most  of  the  area  lies  above  2,000 
feet  and  much  is  above  2,500  feet. 

Beavers  find  tWs  area  probably  ideal  habi- 
tat, construction  Innumerable  ponds  and 
flows  along  the  many  streams.  These  fea- 
tures In  turn  provide  excellent  habitat  for 
many  other  kinds  of  wildlife,  creating  natu- 
ral openings  In  the  forest  cover  and  a  great 
deal  of  "edge"  sought  by  many  species. 
Otters,  difficult  to  spot  In  most  of  Vermont, 
frequent  the  proposed  wilderness. 

Taw  Pond,  located  in  the  proposed  area.  Is 
a  large  beaver  meadow  with  the  meandering 
Taw  Pond  Brook  running  through  it.  The 
absence  of  dead  trees  indicates  that  the 


pond  has  existed  many  years  longer  than 
most  beaver  ponds  in  Vermont,  the  site 
being  occupied  repeatedly  as  the  food 
supply  regenerates. 

The  West  Branch  of  the  Deerfield  River 
flows  southeasterly  along  the  south  bounda- 
ry of  the  area,  apparently  being  crossed  and 
recroBsed  by  the  utility  corridor  mentioned 
above.  Along  most  of  its  length  in  Vermont 
and  Massachusetts,  the  West  Branch  has 
been  dammed  for  hydroelectric  generation; 
here  the  river  survives  in  Its  wild  and  scenic 
state. 

S.897 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  Hove  of 
Repretentattves    of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congrett  assembled. 
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mntnf  OS  akd  policy 
SacnoR  1.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  in  the  vicinity  of  major  population  cen- 
ters and  in  the  more  populous  eastern  half 
of  the  United  States  there  is  an  urgent  need 
to  identify,  designate,  and  preserve  areas  of 
wilderness  by  Including  suitable  lands 
within  the  National  Wilderness  Preserva- 
tion System; 

(2)  in  recognition  of  this  urgent  need,  cer- 
tain sulUble  lands  in  the  National  Forest 
System  in  Vermont  were  designated  by  the 
Congress  as  wilderness  in  1975; 

(3)  there  exist  in  the  National  Fy>rest 
System  in  the  vicinty  of  major  population 
centers  and  in  Vermont  additional  areas  of 
undeveloped  land  which  meet  the  definition 
of  wilderness  In  section  2(c)  of  the  Wilder- 
ness Act  (78  Stat.  890); 

(4)  these  and  other  lands  in  Vermont 
which  are  suitable  for  designation  as  wilder- 
ness are  increasingly  threatened  by  the 
pressures  of  a  growing  and  concentrated 
population,  expanding  settlement,  spreading 
mechanization,  and  development  and  uses 
inconsistent  with  the  protection,  mainte- 
nance, and  enhancement  of  their  wilderness 
character;  and 

(5)  the  Wilderness  Act  established  that  an 
area  is  qualified  and  suitable  for  designation 
as  wilderness  which  (1),  though  man's  works 
may  have  been  present  in  the  past,  has  been 
or  may  be  so  restored  by  natural  Influences 
as  to  generally  appear  to  have  been  affected 
primarily  by  the  forces  of  nature,  with  the 
imprint  of  man's  work  substantially  unno- 
tlceable,  and  (11)  which  may,  upon  designa- 
tion as  wilderness,  contain  certain  preexist- 
ing nonconforming  uses,  Improvements, 
structures,  or  installations;  and  the  Con- 
gress has  reaffirmed  these  established  poli- 
cies in  the  subsequent  designation  of  addi- 
tional areas,  exercising  its  sole  authority  to 
determine  the  suitability  of  such  areas  for 
designation  as  wilderness. 

(b)  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  designate 
certain  National  Forest  System  lands  in  the 
State  of  Vermont  as  components  of  the  Na- 
tional WUdemess  Preservation  System,  in 
order  to  preserve  such  areas  as  an  enduring 
resource  of  wilderness  which  shall  be  man- 
aged to  perpetuate  and,  where  necessary,  re- 
store the  wilderness  character  of  the  land, 
protect  watersheds  and  wildlife  hablUt.  pre- 
serve scenic  and  historic  resources,  and  pro- 
mote scientific  research,  primitive  recrea- 
tion, solitude,  physical  and  mental  chal- 
lenge, and  inspiration  for  the  benefit  of  all 
the  American  people,  to  a  greater  extent 
than  Is  possible  in  the  absence  of  wilderness 
designation. 

DBSIGHATIOR  OP  WILDXHiraSS  ASXAS 

Sbc.  2.  In  furtherance  of  the  pun>06es  of 
the  Wilderness  Act.  the  following  lands  in 
the  State  of  Vermont  are  designated  as  com- 


ponents of  the  NaUonal  WUdemeas  Preser- 
vation System: 

(1)  certain  lands  In  the  Green  Mountain 
NaUonal  Forest.  Vermont,  which  comprise 
approximately  twenty-two  thousand  two 
himdred  acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a 
map  entitled  "Breadloaf  Wilderness— Pro- 
posed", dated  March  1983.  and  which  shall 
be  known  as  the  Breadloaf  WUdemess: 

(2)  certain  lands  in  the  Green  Mountain 
National  Forest,  Vermont,  which  comprise 
approximately  thirty-three  thousand  eight 
hundred  acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a 
map  entitled  "Big  Branch  WUdemess— Pro- 
posed", dated  March  1983,  and  which  shaU 
be  known  as  the  Big  Branch  WUdemess; 

(3)  certain  lands  in  the  Green  Mountain 
National  Forest,  Vermont,  which  comprise 
approximately  two  thousand  seven  himdred 
acres,  as  generaUy  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled "Lye  Brook  Additions— Proposed", 
dated  March  1983.  and  which  are  hereby  in- 
corporated in  and  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
part  of  the  Lye  Brook  WUdemess  as  desig- 
nated by  Public  Law  93-622;  and 

(4)  certain  lands  in  the  Green  Mountain 
National  Forest.  Vermont,  which  comprise 
approximately  six  thousand  one  hundred 
acres,  as  generaUy  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled "Woodford  WUdemess— Proposed", 
dated  March  1983,  and  which  shaU  be 
known  as  the  Woodford  WUdemess. 

MAPS  AND  DESCRIPTIORS 

Sec.  3.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  this 
Act  takes  effect,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture ShaU  fUe  the  maps  referred  to  in  this 
Act  and  legal  descriptions  of  each  wilder- 
ness area  designated  by  this  Act  with  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, United  States  Senate,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
House  of  Representatives,  and  each  such 
map  and  legal  description  shaU  have  the 
same  force  and  effect  as  if  included  in  this 
Act:  Provided,  however,  That  correction  of 
clerical  and  typographical  errors  in  such 
legal  descriptions  and  maps  may  be  made. 
Each  such  map  and  legal  description  shaU 
be  on  fUe  and  avaUable  for  pubUc  inspection 
in  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice, Department  of  Agriculture. 

ADHUI 18TKATIOIT  OP  WILDERmsS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Subject  to  valid  existing  rights, 
each  WUdemess  area  designated  by  ttUs  Act 
shaU  be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  WUdemess  Act  governing  areas 
designated  by  that  Act  as  wilderness  areas, 
except  that,  with  respect  to  any  area  desig- 
nated in  this  Act.  any  reference  in  such 
provisons  to  the  effective  date  of  the  WU- 
demess Act  ShaU  be  deemed  to  be  a  refer- 
ence to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  provisions  of  law 
and  subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  federal- 
ly owned  lands  within  areas  designated  as 
WUdemess  by  this  Act  or  hereafter  acquired 
within  the  boundaries  of  such  areas  are 
hereby  withdrawn  from  aU  forms  of  appro- 
priation under  the  mineral  leasing  laws,  in- 
cluding aU  laws  pertaining  to  geothermal 
leasing,  and  aU  amendments  thereto. 

(c)  As  provided  in  section  4(d)(8)  of  the 
WUdemess  Act,  nothing  in  this  Act  shaU  be 
construed  as  affecting  the  jurisdiction  or  re- 
sponsibUltles  of  the  State  of  Vermont  with 
respect  to  wUdlife  and  fish  in  the  National 
Forest  in  the  SUte  of  Vermont. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  the  Wilderness  Act  or  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  Appalachian  TraU  and  related 
stmctures,  the  Long  Trail  and  related  stmc- 
tures,  and  the  associated  trails  of  the  Appa- 
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lachlan  Trail  and  the  Long  TraU  may  be 
maintained  with  the  use  of  hand  held  power 
tools  by  the  United  States  and  organizations 
having  cooperative  agreements  with  ftderal 
TraU  Management  Agencies. 

(e)  Notwithstanding  section  4(dX4)  of  the 
WUdemess  Act,  there  shaU  be  no  establish- 
ment of  reservoirs,  water  conservation 
works,  and  power  projects  within  the  Big 
Branch  WUdemess  as  designated  in  this  Act 
by  section  2(2). 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Green  Mountain  National  Ftorest  is  a 
very  sjiecial  place  to  Vermonters. 

The  forest  accounts  for  only  about  4 
percent  of  the  State.  But  these  wild 
woods  are  crossed  with  hardwood  val- 
lesrs  and  topped  by  fir-clad  peaks. 
Living  In  these  valleys  and  on  these 
mountainsides  are  lynx,  bobcats,  black 
bears,  deer,  eagles,  peregrine  falcons, 
fishers,  and  pine  martens. 

In  sum,  all  those  things  that  millions 
of  Americans  are  learning  to  live  virlth- 
out,  we  enjoy  daily. 

In  the  spring,  we  take  our  stms  and 
daughters  trout  fishing.  In  the 
summer,  we  pick  berries,  picnic,  and 
hike  the  Long  Trail— the  traU  to  the 
wilderness.  In  the  fall,  we  hunt  the 
white-tailed  deer.  In  the  winter  we  ski 
and  snowmobile  its  trails. 

The  beauty  of  these  forests  and  the 
Joy  of  recreation  in  them  are  values 
shared  by  every  Vermonter. 

Thus,  I  am  proud  to  Join  with  the 
senior  Senator  from  Vermont,  Bto. 
Stafford,  and  my  colleague  In  the 
House,  Mr.  Jeffords,  In  introducing 
legislation  to  designate  certain  nation- 
al forest  system  lands  in  Vermont  for 
inclusion  in  the  National  WUdemess 
Preservation  System. 

As  a  member  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee,  I  held  hearings  in  Ver- 
mont on  this  matter  In  1979.  This 
hearing  made  two  points  very  clear. 
First,  all  Vermonters  share  a  strong 
commitment  to  the  values  of  these  for- 
ests. Second,  there  are  disagreements 
among  Vermonters  on  how  these 
values  are  best  preserved. 

During  that  hearing,  many  of  the 
witnesses  indicated  their  willingness  to 
reach  a  mutually  satisfactory  solution 
to  these  disagreements.  Unfortunate- 
ly, that  process  did  not  succeed.  Now, 
we  are  in  a  situation  where  there  are 
unprecedented  threats  to  our  public 
lands.  Vermonters  have  been  con- 
cerned that  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion is  considering  the  possible  sale  of 
national  forest  lands.  There  have  been 
proposals  to  permit  oil  and  gas  drilling 
In  these  lands. 

Thus,  Vermonters  now  face  a  choice. 
Will  we  make  the  decisions  about  how 
the  Vermont  national  forests  wiU  be 
used  or  will  land  policies  made  by  un- 
elected  bureaucrats  in  Washington  de- 
termine whether  the  values  shared  by 
Vermonters  are  honored. 

That  Is  why  I  have  cosponsored  this 
legislation  at  this  time.  It  is  our  oppor- 
tunity to  decide  for  ourselves  how 
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these  lands  will  be  used.  It  is  time  for 
us  to  listen  to  all  the  arsuments  and 
m»fc»  decisions  that  are  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  our  State  and  its  people. 

This  year,  Vermont  wademess  legis- 
lation will  be  enacted.  Therefore.  I 
urge  all  Vermont  groups  to  work  to- 
gether to  reach  a  solution  acceptable 
toallputies. 

This  is  our  responsibility  and  our  op- 
portunity. 

By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  him- 
self.     Mr.      Cranston.      Mr. 
WiLSOH.  and  Mr.  D'Amato): 
a  898.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  enable  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services 
to  expedite  the  Initiation  of  research 
to  be  conducted  or  supported  by  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  into  the 
prevention,  diagnosis,  and  treatment 
of  diseases  or  disorders  which  consti- 
tute a  public  health  emergency;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 


JMI 


PUBUC  HKALTH  KMXROEMCY  RKSXARCB  ACT 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  the  Public 
Health  Emergency  Research  Act.  This 
biU  creates  a  public  health  emergency 
research  fund  at  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health.  With  this  fund,  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices will  be  able  to  make  a  rapid  re- 
sponse to  public  health  emergencies 
with  basic  biomedical  research. 

The  Centers  for  Disease  Control  are 
clearly  responsible  for  the  day-by-day 
work  that  must  be  done  by  the  Feder- 
al Government  for  public  health.  The 
CDC  is  alacrltous  in  indentifylng  out- 
breaks of  disease,  in  doing  epidemio- 
logical work  and  performing  prelimi- 
nary biomedical  research.  The  CDC's 
work  has  been  extraordinary  in  this 
t«gard;  their  work  is  the  standard  by 
which  public  health  efforts  aroimd 
the  world  are  measured. 

Nonetheless,  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  remain  the  agency  where 
long-term  solutions  to  grave  public 
health  problems  will  likely  be  found. 
Primarily  responsible  for  the  research 
done  by  the  Public  Health  Service,  the 
NIH  has  worked  on  and  continues  to 
research  the  crises  of  Legionnaires' 
disease  and  acquired  Immune  deficien- 
cy syndrome. 

Contemporary  public  health  emer- 
gencies are  frequently  complex  in 
nature.  They  require  quick,  intensive 
reqjonse.  In  the  normal  course  of  re- 
search at  NIH,  peer  review,  advisory 
councils  and  competitive  bidding  make 
grant  funding  a  very  slow  process. 
Clearly,  this  is  appropriate  when  the 
agency  miist  sift  through  thousands  of 
applications  and  attempt  to  decide 
which  will  most  probably  result  in  un- 
biased, excellent  research  over  many 
yean.  This  process  hamstrings  the 
agency,  however,  when  it  is  faced  with 
a  rapidly  progressing  public  health 


emergency.  Even  "expedited  grants" 
require  10  months  to  fund. 

I  do  not  criticixe  this  process:  indeed. 
Congress  must  continue  to  fully  sup- 
port the  NIH  grants  procedure.  But 
when  public  health  emergencies  arise, 
the  NIH  has  neither  the  money  nor 
the  flexibility  to  allocate  funds  rapid- 
ly. We  must  provide  such  flexibility  to 
the  NIH.  The  bill  1  introduce  today 
will  create  a  fund,  equal  to  1  percent 
of  the  fiscal  year  1984  budget  for  NIH, 
that  will  remain  available  for  use  by 
the  Secretary,  upon  consultation  with 
the  Director  of  the  NIH.  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Pood  and  Dnig  Adminis- 
tration or  the  Director  of  the  CDC.  to 
fund  research  relating  to  an  ongoing 
public  health  emergency.  The  Secre- 
tary will  be  allowed  to  waive  the  usual 
requirements  for  making  awards.  In 
subsequent  years,  money  wlD  be  set 
aside  so  as  to  maintain  the  fimd  at  a 
level  equal  to  1  percent  of  the  current 
fiscal  year's  budget  for  NIH. 

That  we  must  solve  public  health 
emergencies  with  complex,  expensive 
and  time-consuming  research  of  the 
kind  NIH  is  responsible  for  is  a  rela- 
tively new  phenomenon.  This  is  dra- 
matically apparent  when  the  work  of 
Dr.  John  Snow  Is  examined.  Snow,  a 
distinguished  British  anesthesiologist, 
was  concerned  with  the  epidemic  of 
cholera  in  England  in  the  mid- 19th 
centxuiy.  He  conducted  a  systematic  in- 
vestigation into  various  outbreaks  of 
the  disease  trying  to  determine  the 
cause  of  cholera  and  the  common  fac- 
tors sunong  its  victims. 

His  most  brilliant  moment  came  in 
1849  when  he  investigated  an  outbreak 
nearby  the  Broad  Street  water  pump 
in  London.  Within  a  250-yard  radius  of 
the  pump,  there  had  been  500  fatal  at- 
tacks of  cholera  within  10  days.  Al- 
though inspection  of  the  water  from 
the  piunp  showed  little  contamination. 
Snow  could  discover  no  other  common 
link  among  all  the  victims.  He  soon 
found,  however,  that  the  contamina- 
tion  in  the  water  changed  from  day  to 
day,  leading  him  to  believe  that  con- 
tamination might  have  been  the  cause 
of  the  recent,  severe  outbreak.  In  addi- 
tion, there  had  been  no  reported  cases 
of  cholera  in  this  section  of  London 
except  among  people  who  had  drunk 
water  from  the  piunp. 

After  presenting  all  the  facts  to  the 
Board  of  Guardians  of  the  local 
parish,  and  explaining  his  conclusions. 
Dr.  Snow  solved  the  problem  of  chol- 
era in  this  area  with  one  swift,  simple, 
eloquent  suggestion:  Remove  the 
handle  from  the  pump. 

Snow's  solution  was  cheap,  quick, 
and.  most  Importantly,  effective.  Un- 
fortunately, public  health  emergencies 
can  no  longer  be  solved  so  simply. 
With  the  bill  I  am  introducing,  we 
cannot  make  these  emergencies  any 
more  simple  nor  any  less  threatening. 
But  we  can  provide  the  administrative 
ability  and  allocation  of  funds  to  ade- 


quately fight  the  problems  with  the 
incredible  research  the  NIH  is  capable 

of. 

I  ask  imaidmous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord  following 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro.  as  follows: 

&898 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Repretentatives  of  the  United  Stale*  of 
America  in  Congreu  ataembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  dted  u  the  "Public  Health 
Emergency  Reaearch  Act". 

Sk.  2.  Title  IV  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  section: 

"RISKARCH  AMD  PmUC  HXAI.TH  mXROKHCIKS 

"Sk.  480.  (a)  If  the  Secretary  determines, 
after  consultation  with  the  Director  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion, or  the  Director  of  the  Centers  for  Dis- 
ease Control,  that  a  disease  or  disorder  con- 
stitutes a  public  health  emergency,  the  Sec- 
retary, acting  through  the  Director  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  may,  in  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (b),  conduct  at  or 
support  through  the  Natiomd  Institutes  of 
Health  research  into  the  prevention,  diag- 
nosis, and  treatment  of  such  disease  or  dis- 
order. 

"(b)  Research  conducted  or  supported 
under  subsection  (a)  shaU  be  conducted  or 
supported  with  funds  provided  under  sub- 
section <c).  Research  supported  under  sub- 
section (a)  may  be  supported  ttut>ugh  con- 
tracts entered  into  without  regard  to  sec- 
tions 405.  407.  419A,  423,  433.  443,  452,  476. 
section  3324  of  title  31,  United  SUtes  Code, 
and  section  3709  of  the  Revised  SUtutes  (41 
DAC.  5). 

"(cKl)  There  is  establUhed  in  the  Treas- 
ury a  fund  for  research  under  subsection 
(a).  From  appropriations  made  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1984,  for  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  and  its  national 
research  institutes  and  agencies  there  shall 
be  transferred  to  the  fund  one  percent  of 
such  appropriations.  In  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1985,  and  in  each  sub- 
sequent fiscal  year  there  sliall  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  fund  from  such  appropriations 
for  such  fiscal  year  an  amount  which  when 
added  to  the  amount  in  the  fimd  at  the  be- 
ginning of  such  fiscal  year  equals  one  per- 
cent of  the  amount  appropriated  for  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  and  its  national 
research  institutes  for  the  preceding  fiscal 
year. 

"(2)  Not  later  than  ninety  days  after  the 
expiration  of  a  fiscal  year  the  Secretary 
shaU  report  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress on  expenditures  In  such  fiscal  year 
from  the  fund  established  imder  paragraph 
(1).".» 


By  Mr.  D'AMATO: 
S.  900.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  for  fiscal  years 
1984  through  1986;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 


■BCOaimS  ABB  KZCBAWn  OOiaUSSIOH 
ISARHOaiZATIOII 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  biU  which  would  re- 
authorlae  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Ccnnmlssion  for  fiscal  years  1984 
through  1986.  The  bill  authorizes 
$99,086,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1984:  $107,618,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1985;  and  $117,693,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30. 1986. 

Hearings  on  the  Commission's  reau- 
thorization are  scheduled  for  Friday. 
March  25.  1983.  at  9:30  ajn..  in  room 
SD-4i38.  John  S.  R.  Shad.  Chairman  of 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion will  be  testlf  sing. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to  ex- 
amine the  authorization  levels  re- 
quested by  the  SEC. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biU 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRO.  as  foUows: 

S.  900 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 35  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of 
1934  (15  U.S.C.  78kk)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence  thereof,  by  strik- 
ing out  "and"  immediately  after  "1982,"; 

(2)  by  inserting  Immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  there- 
of the  foUowlng:  ".  $99,086,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1984, 
$107,618,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1985,  and  $117,693,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1986";  and 

(3)  In  the  last  sentence  thereof,  by  strik- 
ing out  "fiscal  year  1983"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "fiscal  year  I986".e 
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By  Mr.  DOLE: 
S.  901.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

JUSTICE  PROGSAMS  AMD  DfrHASTRUCTORX 
AS8ISTAMCE  ACT  OF  19S3 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  pleased  to  introduce  the  Justice 
Programs  and  Infrastructure  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1983.  a  comprehensive  Ini- 
tiative to  renew  a  strong  Federal  com- 
mitment to  Justice  assistance  to  State 
and  local  crime  fighting  efforts.  This 
measure  combines  major  elements  of 
legislation  which  I  have  introduced  In 
the  last  two  Congresses,  to  aid  in  the 
renovation  of  our  Nation's  dangerous- 
ly overcrowded  and  substandard  pris- 
ons and  Jails,  with  provisions  drawn 
from  the  justice  assistance  title  of  the 
consensus  anticrime  package  passed 
during  the  closing  days  of  the  97th 
Congress.  The  bill  I  send  to  the  desk 
represents  an  effort  to  provide  effec- 
tive, broad-based  assistance  for  State 
and  local  law  enforcement  and  correc- 
tional activities. 

noKRAL  jtrsncK  assistamck 
In  1967.  the  President's  Commission 
on  Law  Enforcement  and  the  Adminis- 
tration of  Justice  labeled  crime  a  na- 


tional, as  well  as  State  and  local  phe- 
nomenon, and  urged  the  creation  of  a 
Federal  agency  to  support  State  and 
local  law  enforcement  efforts.  Con- 
gress responded  to  the  Commission 
call  by  enacting  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968. 
creating  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration  and  a  major  Fed- 
eral block  grant  program  for  local  law 
enforcement  and  Justice  assistance. 
Categorical  grants  were  also  estab- 
lished for  training,  technical  assist- 
ance, research,  statistics,  and  demon- 
stration projects  aimed  at  crime  con- 
troL 

LEAA  promised  to  be  the  decisive 
weapon  to  win  the  war  on  crime— yet 
crime  continued  unabated.  Unrealistic 
expectations  about  crime  control  as- 
sured that  where  measures  of  program 
success  required  lower  crime  rates, 
programs  were  virtually  guaranteed  to 
faU.  Deeply  rooted  social,  cultural, 
economic,  and  other  societal  problems 
affecting  crime  unfortunately  do  not 
alwajrs  permit  even  a  strengthened 
criminal  Justice  system  to  reduce 
crime  rates.  During  its  tenure  LEAA 
directed  some  $7  billion  in  Justice  as- 
sistance to  States  and  localities,  yet 
crime  rates  continued  to  rise. 

While  LEAA  did  not  win  the  war  on 
crime.  I  believe  it  did  significantly 
strengthen  local  law  enforcement  ca- 
pabilities and  operations  and  improved 
criminal  Justice  administration.  LEAA 
became  a  strong  catalyst  bridging  the 
gap  that  existed  between  law  enforce- 
ment research  and  the  development  of 
working  programs,  even  though  its  as- 
sistance only  represented  3  or  4  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  total  crime  fight- 
ing expenditures.  Many  successful  law 
enforcement  programs  spearheading 
today's  anticrime  efforts  were  devel- 
oped, tested,  and  proven  imder  LEAA 
leadership.  Career  criminal  prosecu- 
tions, "sting"  operations,  and  prosecu- 
tor and  court  management  programs 
developed  with  LEAA  grant  funds  and 
technical  assistance  represent  several 
of  the  many  significant  and  effective 
projects  fostered  under  LEAA. 

As  the  goal  of  overall  crime  reduc- 
tion continued  to  elude  LEAA,  Con- 
gress began  a  revision  of  the  LEAA 
grant  and  administrative  structure.  A 
search  continued  for  programs  that 
would  produce  measurable  successes 
and  efforts  were  shifted  to  other  im- 
portant goals  such  as  strengthening 
and  coordinating  the  various  elements 
of  the  law  enforcement  and  criminal 
Justice  system.  Funds  were  directed 
toward  alternatives  to  Incarceration 
and  modeml2slng  local  corrections  fa- 
cilities; new  court  and  prosecutor  man- 
agement information  and  training  pro- 
grams were  funded,  and  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice programs  were  given  a  separate 
organizational  Identity  with  the  Office 
of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention. 


The  1979  Justice  Syitems  In^rove- 
ment  Act  brought  LEAA  and  the  new 
research  and  statistical  agencies  NU 
and  BJS  imder  the  superagency  urn* 
brella  of  the  Office  of  Justice  Assist- 
ance Research  and  Statistics.  Congress 
also  began  to  reform  justice  M»i«»4tTyT 
with  revised  grant  procedures  which 
encouraged  limovations  but  estab- 
lished a  strong  commitment  to  pro- 
grams of  proven  success.  Unfortimate- 
ly,  the  new  grant  and  administrative 
structure  designed  by  the  1979  act 
failed  in  large  measure  to  find  suffi- 
cient budget  or  leadership  support  to 
allow  it  to  fulfill  its  charter.  As  a 
result.  Justice  assistance  now  stands  at 
a  crossroads  with  no  charted  course  to 
address  the  increasing  challenges  of 
crime  in  the  1980's. 

An  impressive  cross-section  of  the 
Nation's  top  political  and  law  enforce- 
ment leadership  have  testified  at 
length  before  Senate  Judiciary  Sub- 
committees on  the  need  for  a  strong, 
continuing  and  redirected  Federal 
commitment  to  justice  assistance.  The 
Federal  Government  must  renew  its 
resolve  to  aid  the  States  in  attacking 
the  Nation's  most  serious  law  enforce- 
ment problems— such  as  violent  repeat 
offenders— and  the  crisis  of  our  Na- 
tion's dangerously  overcrowded  and 
deteriorating  prisons  and  jails.  This 
bill  is  aimed  at  addressing  these  and 
other  critical  crime  problems  threat- 
ening our  Nation's  safety  and  welfare. 

JXTSTICS  assistamck  STRUCTtntE 

Two  new  and  two  existing  agencies 
are  included  in  the  new  Justice  assist- 
ance structure  created  by  this  bill,  all 
under  the  general  authority  of  the  At- 
torney General.  They  include  the  new 
Office  of  Criminal  Justice  Facilities, 
the  new  Office  of  Justice  AssistMice— 
which  replaces  LEAA— and  the  exist- 
ing National  Institute  of  Justice  and 
Btu%au  of  Justice  Statistics.  Each 
agency  will  be  headed  by  a  Director 
appointed  by  the  President  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Ad- 
ministrative support  staff  formerly 
provided  by  the  Office  of  Justice  As- 
sistance, Research  and  Statistics  will 
be  retained  in  each  agency— OJARS  is 
eliminated. 

Policy  direction  and  coordination 
will  flow  through  a  new  Justice  Assist- 
ance Board,  which  will  replace  the  ad- 
visory boards  created  imder  the  1979 
Justice  Ss^tems  Improvement  Act. 
Voting  memliers  of  the  Board,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  will  recom- 
mend funding  priorities  and  grant  se- 
lection criteria  for  the  four  Justice  as- 
sistance agencies  as  well  as  review  and 
evaluate  their  program  activities.  This 
structure  will  help  insulate  each 
agency  from  political  pressures  while 
at  the  same  time  provide  a  single  point 
of  coordination  and  policy  guidance 
for  each  agency's  programs.  The 
Board  will  provide  a  direct  voice  for 
the  diverse  Interests  of  the  criminal 
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Justice  community.  Monbers  wlU  be 
required  to  have  broad  knowledge  and 
experience  in  the  Justice  environment, 
particulaiiy  in  the  programs  and  serv- 
ices provided  by  the  new  Justice  assist- 
ance agencies. 

OmCS  OF  JU8T1C1  ASSISTAHCX 

The  Office  of  Justice  Assistance  will 
administer  formula  block  grants  to  the 
States  and  discretionary  grants  to 
States,  local  units  of  government,  and 
private  nonprofit  organizations.  Block 
grants  are  targeted  to  support  proven 
anticrime  programs  such  as  those  fo- 
cused on  career  criminals,  white-collar 
and  organized  crime,  and  creation  of 
national  and  neighborhood  anticrime 
groups.  States  are  required  toTimke  a 
hard  cash  match  for  most  block 
grants,  and  recipients  must  assume 
the  costs  of  assisted  programs  within  4 
years;  this  will  help  insure  that  States 
will  develop  a  strong  vested  interest  in 
the  continuation  of  assisted  projects. 

The  present  cumbersome  criminal 
Justice  coimcil  requirements  and  the 
complex  grant  application  and  admin- 
istration provisions  have  been  stream- 
lined and  simplified.  For  example,  80 
percent  of  OJA  grant  funds  will  be  al- 
located to  the  States  by  population 
after  each  State  receives  a  minimum 
share.  States  must  distribute  a  share 
of  grant  funds  to  local  government 
based  on  the  proportion  of  total  State 
criminal  justice  expenditures  repre- 
sented by  local  expenditures. 

In  addition  to  block  grants,  discre- 
tionary grants  are  provided  for  crimi- 
nal justice  education  and  training  pro- 
grams, technical  assistance,  demon- 
stration programs,  and  projects  of  a 
national  or  multistate  scale. 

mXRGXirCT  FEDERAL  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 
ASSISTANCE 

Title  II  of  the  bill  provides  specific 
statutory  authority  and  a  funding  au- 
thorization for  emergency  Federal  law 
enforcement  assistance.  It  authorizes 
the  Attorney  General  to  approve  and 
coordinate  emergency  assistance  to  a 
State  or  locality  experiencing  a  crime 
problem  so  serious  or  unique  that  it 
cannot  be  managed  with  local  re- 
sources. The  Atlanta  child  murders 
and  the  New  Mexico  prison  riots  rep- 
resent the  type  of  extraordinary  sitoa- 
tions  warranting  such  emergency  Fed- 
eral aid.  The  assistance  generally  con- 
templated amoimts  to  a  sharing  of 
Federal  resources  such  as  intelligence 
Information,  equipment,  or  personnel. 
The  bill  does  not  provide  for  an  expan- 
sion of  Federal  enforcement  powers 
and  does  not  permit  the  exercise  of 
any  Federal  control  over  local  oper- 
ations or  officials.  The  availability  of 
specific  statutory  authority  to  mobi- 
lize Federal  resources  for  a  local  law 
enforcement  emergency  will  serve  to 
minimize  the  delay,  confusion,  and  in- 
efficiency Inherent  In  relying  on  gen- 
eral authority  contained  in  the  various 
Federal  law  enforcement  agency  ena- 
bling statutes. 
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BTATISnca  AND  EEHIARCH 

The  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics  is 
included  within  the  reorganized  jus- 
tice assistance  structiu-e.  Its  mission  of 
gathering  and  providing  criminal  jus- 
tice statistical  and  analytical  resources 
remains  unchanged  and  it  will  contin- 
ue to  support  the  Improvement  of 
State,  local,  and  Federal  criminal  sta- 
tistical systems.  The  National  Insti- 
tute of  Justice  is  also  retsdned  in  the 
justice  assistance  structure.  It  will  con- 
tinue to  peruse  its  technical  assist- 
ance, sxu^ey,  evaluation,  and  research 
efforts  aimed  at  strengthening  the 
criminal  justice  system  by  identifying 
and  promoting  successful  criminal  jus- 
tice projects, 

PRISON  AND  JAIL  INFRASTRUCTURE 
ASSISTANCE— FACILITIES 

A  new  Office  of  Criminal  Justice  Fa- 
cilities is  created  to  direct  significant 
new  Federal  financial  assistance  which 
will  aid  the  States  in  their  efforts  to 
reduce  epidemic  overcrowding  and  im- 
prove substandard  conditions  in  their 
prisons  and  jails.  The  genesis  of  this 
initiative  is  contained  in  the  Criminal 
Justice  Construction  Reform  Act 
wtiich  I  introduced  in  the  last  Con- 
gress 8s  S.  186  and  previously  intro- 
duced late  in  the  96th  Congress  as  S. 
3209. 

The  dangerously  inadequate  condi- 
tion of  our  Nation's  prisons  and  jaUs 
clearly  warrants  this  Federal  initia- 
tive. No  Federal  support  for  local 
public  works  projects  has  any  greater 
implications  for  promoting  public 
safety  than  the  renovation  of  our  pris- 
ons and  Jails  to  bring  them  into  com- 
pliance with  basic  constitutional 
standards.  Thirty-nine  States  have  lost 
or  are  defending  major  lawsuits  chal- 
lenging their  right  to  keep  major  pris- 
ons or  their  entire  correctional  sys- 
tems open.  Conservative  estimates 
place  the  cost  of  bringing  the  Nation's 
prisons  and  jaUs  into  compliance  with 
minjTnum  legal  Standards  in  the  bil- 
lions. State  prison  populations,  now 
standing  at  over  400,000  inmates,  have 
incredibly  doubled  in  the  past  10  years 
and  the  rapidly  decajring  condition  of 
our  prisons  has  created  an  emergency 
which  simply  cannot  be  adequately 
managed  with  local  resources  alone. 
The  necessity  of  significant  Federal 
assistance  to  the  States  to  mitigate 
this  law  enforcement  crisis  was  high- 
lighted as  a  top  priority  recommenda- 
tion in  the  Attorney  General's  task 
force  on  violent  crime  report. 

The  Office  of  Criminal  Justice  Fa- 
cilities is  created  to  respond  to  this 
crisis.  It  is  authorized  to  provide  a 
broad  spectrum  of  assistance  to  the 
States  Including  grants  or  bond  inter- 
est subsidies  to  enhance  State  efforts 
to  remedy  unlawful  confinement  con- 
ditions and  relieve  overcrowding  in 
their  prisons  and  Jails.  To  qualify  for 
assistance,  a  State  will  submit  a  plan 
establishing  critical  needs  and  prior- 
ities for  renovation  or  replacement  of 


correctional  instltutloiu.  Importantly. 
States  must  also  demonstrate  that 
they  have  undertaken,  or  plan  to  Im- 
plement, significant  construction  and 
nonconstruction  action  plans  to 
remedy  substandard  and  overcrowded 
prison  and  jail  conditions. 

Other  types  of  assistance  adminis- 
tered by  OCJF  will  enhance  prison  in- 
dustry operations,  provide  for  dona- 
tion of  surplus  Federal  properties  for 
use  as  corrections  facilities,  and  create 
a  major  clearinghouse  resource  for 
criminal  Justice  facilities  design. 

PRISON  INDUSTRIES 

The  beneficial  effects  of  productive, 
well-managed  prison  industry  oper- 
ations on  prison  stability  have  been 
well  dociunented.  In  order  to  encour- 
age the  States  to  improve  their  prison 
industry  operations  the  Director  of 
the  new  OCJF  will  be  authorized  to 
certify  one  qualifying  prison  industry 
program  per  State  as  eligible  for  a 
waiver  of  Federal  restrictions  on  the 
transportation  and  sale  of  prison  in- 
dustry goods.  Most  States  have  ex- 
pressed strong  interest  in  quaillfying 
for  such  exemptions,  which  have  only 
been  granted  on  an  extremely  limited 
basis  in  the  past  and  are  no  longer 
available. 

CLEARINGHOUSE 

To  help  States  develop  a  state-of- 
the-art  program  as  well  as  bricks-and- 
mortar  strategies  to  mitigate  over- 
crowding and  substandard  prison  envi- 
roiunents,  the  OCJF  will  operate  a 
criminal  justice  facilities  clearing- 
house. The  clearinghouse  will  dramati- 
cally expand  Federal  technical  assist- 
ance to  the  States  to  help  them  up- 
grade and  more  efficiently  manage 
their  correctional  facilities. 

DONATION  OF  FEDERAL  PROPERTY 

Several  States  have  recently  had 
Federal  properties  transferred  on  a 
nondonation  basis  for  prison  use;  how- 
ever, present  law  does  not  permit  out- 
right don;  tions  of  such  property.  The 
bill  authorizes  the  OCJF  to  recom- 
mend the  donation  of  appropriate  sur- 
plus Federal  properties  to  the  States 
for  use  as  correctional  facilities. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  CORRECTIONS 

The  impact  of  renovation  and  con- 
struction assistance  on  prison  pro- 
gram, staffing,  and  other  operational 
demands  are  significant.  For  every 
dollar  spent  on  construction,  over  $10 
will  be  required  for  staffing  and  oper- 
ations over  a  typical  prison  facility 
life-cycle  of  30  years.  Program,  staff- 
ing, and  management  practices  are  a 
vital  element  in  determining  whether 
conditions  in  a  prison  facility  comply 
with  legal  standards.  The  bill  address- 
es these  important  needs  by  authoriz- 
ing increased  funds  for  the  National 
Institute  of  Corrections  to  enhance 
and  expand  their  training  and  techni- 
cal assistance  programs  for  State  and 
local  corrections  officials.  NIC  has  de- 


veloped many  nonconstruction  action 
plans  to  help  State  and  local  officials 
deal  more  effectively  with  prison  and 
Jail  overcrowding.  Construction  assist- 
ance under  the  act  should  be  linked 
with  a  good-faith  effort  by  State  and 
local  governments  to  pursue  strategies 
aimed  at  reducing  overcrowding 
through  the  use  of  such  action  plans 
as  well  as  new  construction  initiatives. 

CONCLUSION 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
sponsoring  this  leglslaUon.  I  beUeve 
that  it  represents  a  comprehensive  ve- 
hicle for  addressing  the  critical  needs 
that  must  be  met  in  any  meaningful 
Federal  justice  assistance  effort.  I 
expect  to  work  closely  with  Senators 
Thurmohd.  Spsctes.  Bioeh,  and  other 
Judiciary  memliers  who  have  been 
crafting  Federal  justice  assistance  ini- 
tiatives, and  I  believe  that  together  we 
can  fashion  legislation  acceptable  to 
all  Members  of  the  Senate  who  are 
committed  to  a  strong  Federal  sup- 
porting role  in  the  battle  on  crime.* 

By  Mr.  ROTH  (for  himself.  Mr. 
RusMAN,     Mr.     Bentsen.     Mr. 
NiTNif.  and  Mr.  Chiles): 
S.   902.   A  biU   to   amend   title  31, 
United    States     Code,     and    section 
1961(1)  of  title  18.  United  States  Code, 
to  improve  enforcement,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

INTKItNATIOirU.  If  ABCOTICS  TKAFnCKIIIG 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senators  Rudman,  Beiit- 
SEN.  NuwH.  and  Chiles,  a  bill  to  amend 
certain  provisions  of  the  Currency  and 
Foreign  Transactions  Reporting  Act 
and  the  Racketeer  Influenced  and 
Corrupt  Organizations  Act  in  order  to 
improve  their  applicability  to  interna- 
tional narcotics  trafficking. 

Organized  crime  in  the  United 
States  conceals  as  much  as  $40  billion 
a  year  in  offshore  coimtries  whose 
banking  and  commercial  secrecy  laws 
prevent  scrutiny,  ni-gotten  gains,  par- 
ticularly from  drug  traffickers,  are 
laundered  routinely  through  these  off- 
shore heavens.  Conversion  of  drug 
profits  into  usable  funds  is  now  a 
highly  sophisticated  and  professional 
operation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
these  offshore  bank  secrcvy  laws  that 
are  the  glue  holding  criminal  oper- 
ations together.  A  whole  new  service 
industry  has  sprung  up  to  support 
these  illegal,  unreported  money  flows. 
Satellite  communications,  advanced 
computers,  CPA's,  high-priced  lawyers, 
light  aircraft,  fast  boats,  weapons,  pay- 
offs to  officials,  and  intimidation  all 
play  an  integral  role  in  the  growing 
success  of  funds  laundering.  Frequent- 
ly, the  base  of  operations  for  these  il- 
licit cash  flows  is  nested  in  a  tropical 
paradise  with  a  solicitous  and  obliging 
government. 

A  2-year  probe  by  the  Permanent 
Subcommittee   on   Investigations   re- 


vealed the  staggering  dimensions  of 
the  offshore  banking  problems  and 
how  the  hands  of  law  enforcement  are 
incapable  of  dealing  with  it.  The  work 
of  the  subcommittee  culminated  in  a 
comprehensive  staff  study  entitled 
"Crime  and  Secrecy:  The  Use  of  Off- 
shore Banks  and  Companies."  It  is  de- 
finitive in  bringing  to  light  the  magni- 
tude of  the  problem.  I  commend  to  the 
Senate  its  content  and  urge  that  con- 
sideration be  given  to  adopting  its  rec- 
ommendations. 

Following  the  introduction  of  the 
staff  study  we  held  2  days  of  intensive 
hearings  in  which  virtually  aU  the  wit- 
nesses pleaded  with  us  to  strengthen 
the  Currency  and  Foreign  Transaction 
Reporting  Act.  nominally  referred  to 
as  the  Bank  Secrecy  Act.  The  biU  I  in- 
troduce today  contains  the  bare  essen- 
tials needed  to  get  a  hold  on  the  prot}- 
lem.  In  a  selective  way  it  unties  the 
bonds  of  law  enforcement  so  that  vio- 
lators can  be  arrested  in  this  country 
with  the  evidence  intact. 

One  of  the  astounding  discoveries  is 
that  the  United  States  is  one  of  the 
most  lax  countries  as  far  as  currency 
control  goes.  For  example,  French  law 
requires  a  license  for  the  export  of  any 
cash  outside  its  borders;  England 
places  a  flat  prohibition  on  the  export 
of  British  pounds  above  a  certain 
amount:  while  Colombia  demands  that 
all  foreign  currency  transactions  must 
be  conducted  through  its  Central 
Bank.  For  violations  of  these  laws  all 
countries  impose  severe  civil  and 
criminal  sanctions,  together  with  sei- 
zure and  confiscation  of  money  and 
monetary  instruments. 

Also,  in  foreign  countries  customs  of- 
ficials have  summary  authority  to  in- 
spect persons  and  paclcages  when 
crossing  borders  without  having  or 
stating  a  cause.  We  must  bring  our 
own  laws  to  a  level  of  maturity  conso- 
nant with  those  countries  that  have 
been  dealing  with  the  problem  for  a 
long  time. 

Another  frightening  revelation  was 
to  learn  that  average  citizens  are  using 
offshore  laundering  schemes  to  shield 
money  from  taxes.  These  so-caUed  tax 
protestors  pose  a  serious  problem 
simply  l>ecause  the  offshore  launder- 
ing scheme  becomes  available  to  the 
population  at  large.  The  average  tax- 
payer pools  his  fimds  with  other  tax 
protestors  in  an  offshore  trust  ar- 
rangement. No  one  enjoys  paying 
taxes.  And  this  is  a  bold  Invitation  to  a 
great  number  of  taxpayers,  even  those 
falling  into  the  20  percent  tax  bracket, 
to  evade  taxes.  The  use  of  such  cleans- 
ing schemes  to  the  population  at  large 
would  cripple  law  enforcement 
through  sheer  numbers. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  discuss 
the  ramifications  of  the  bill  in  detail 
within  a  context  of  narcotics  profits 
laundering;  however,  the  essence  of 
the  bill  would  apply  in  a  context  of 
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tax  protestors  or  any  aspect  of  orga- 
nized crime  profit  cash  flows. 

Developing  an  understanding  of  cash 
flow  connected  with  drug  trafficking  la 
important  for  two  reasons. 

First,  actual  curtailment  of  the 
movement  of  vast  amounts  of  cash  to 
the  drug  producing  coimtries  will  dis- 
rupt the  mechanics  of  illicit  narcotics 
transactions. 

Second,  knowledge  of  the  location 
and  movement  of  the  cash  flow  is  a 
tremendous  aid  in  the  investigation  of 
the  major  drug  figures. 

One  of  the  most  effective  tools  avail- 
able to  assist  in  monitoring  and  cur- 
tailing the  vast  flow  of  the  illegal  drug 
profits  out  of  the  country  is  the  Bank 
Secrecy  Act  (31  UJS.C.  1051).  The 
Bank  Secrecy  Act.  formally  entitled 
the  Currency  and  Foreign  Transac- 
tions Reporting  Act,  was  intended  to 
provide  law  enforcement  agencies  with 
recordkeeping  and  reporting  tools  to 
investigate  the  financial  resources  con- 
nected with  illegal  activities,  including 
drug  trafficking. 

Yet  various  loopholes  which  have 
been  foimd  in  the  act  greatly  dflute  its 
usefulness  in  achieving  tills  intended 
purpose.  It  is  imperative  to  close  these 
loopholes  which  hinder  the  ability  of 
law  enforcement  authorities  to  stop 
the  illegal  movement  of  currency  out 
of  the  United  States. 

During  PSI's  hearings,  the  Treasury 
Department  and  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment stressed  the  urgent  need  to  close 
these  loopholes. 

Unless  these  loopholes  are  closed, 
the  hands  of  the  law  enforcement  au- 
thorities are  virtually  tied,  as  the 
major  drug  traffickers  move  billions  of 
dollars  out  of  the  country  without  fear 
of  detection  or  penalty. 

In  order  to  answer  the  needs  which 
these  law  enforcement  agencies  have 
Identified,  It  is  necessary  to  amend  the 
(Currency  and  Foreign  Transactions 
Reporting  Act  to  correct  deficiencies 
in  its  current  enforcement  and  to  en- 
hance criminal  penalties  under  the 
act. 

One  of  the  most  devastating  loop- 
holes in  the  act  concerns  the  absence 
of  an  attempts  provision  in  connection 
with  failing  to  file  a  report  when 
taking  over  $5,000  out  of  the  United 
States.  (Currently,  since  there  is  no  at- 
tempts provision,  many  coiuts  have 
held  that  the  person  must  actually 
leave  the  country  with  the  uiu^ported 
money,  before  they  violate  the  law. 

For  all  intents  and  purposes,  the 
crime  is  not  completed  until  the 
person  is  out  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States.  Clearly,  this  ties  the 
hands  of  customs  agents,  as  they  must 
helplessly  watch  as  drug  traffickers 
leave  with  the  unreported  money. 

Our  amendments  to  title  31  would 
make  it  illegal  to  attempt  to  violate 
the  reporting  requirement,  thereby  al- 
lowing for  apprehension  prior  to  de- 
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paiture  from  the  United  States.  This 
would  greatly  improve  our  detection 
and  Interdiction  of  the  illegal  flow  of 
money  out  of  the  United  States. 

The  proposed  amendments  would 
*i«n  raise  the  dollar  amount  at  which 
a  report  must  be  flled.  from  $5,000  to 
$10,000.  Due  to  the  Inflation  of  the 
dollar,  and  the  high  costs  of  traveling 
abroad,  it  is  necessary  to  limit  the  re- 
quirements of  the  act  to  those  transac- 
tions where  large  amounts  of  cash  are 
involved. 

The  intent  of  the  act  is  to  facilitate 
the  investigation  of  illegal  cash  flow. 
not  to  hinder  legitimate  international 
business  or  travel. 

A  practical  problem  arises  over  the 
appropriateness  of  searching  individ- 
uals, containers  and  vehicles  upon  en- 
tering and  departing  the  United 
States.  A  reasonable  cause  standard 
has  always  been  applied  in  connection 
with  warrantless  border  searches,  and 
section  1(e)  of  the  amendment  does 
not  change  existing  law;  it  merely 
clarifies  It  with  respect  to  the  author- 
ity of  customs  agents  regarding 
searches  upon  deinrture  from  the 
United  States. 

Section  1(f)  allows  Treasury  officials 
to  pay  a  reward  to  informants  for  In- 
formation which  leads  to  a  recovery  of 
a  fine,  civil  penalty  or  forfeiture  under 
the  act,  whenever  the  amount  of  re- 
covery or  penalty  exceeds  $50,000.  The 
amount  is  limited  to  25  percent  of  the 
net  amoimt  of  the  recovery  fine,  pen- 
alty or  forfeiture,  or  $250,000.  which- 
ever is  less. 

This  provision  is  a  critical  tool  in 
combating  drug  trafficking.  It  is  im- 
portant to  remember  that  we  are  deal- 
ing with  a  multlbilllon-dollar  industry. 
Law  enforcement  authorities  need 
some  tool  to  comliat  the  great  finan- 
cial attraction  that  remains  in  the 
drug  trafficking  industry. 

The  majority  of  the  vital  investiga- 
tions into  major  drug  rings  stem  from 
informant  tips— these  tips  are  crucial 
to  further  investigations. 

Additionally,  the  amount  paid  to  the 
Informant  wUl  be  minimal  in  compari- 
son to  the  amount  gained  in  fines,  civil 
penalties  and  forfeitures.  Without  the 
tip  there  may  not  have  been  any  inves- 
tigation and  recovery— at  all. 

Furthermore,  the  bill  appropriately 
increases  the  penalties  and  fines  for 
failing  to  file  the  necessary  currency 
reports.  The  proposed  penalties  and 
fines  are  much  more  realistic  in  com- 
parison with  the  huge  profits  realized 
by  trafficUng  in  illicit  narcotics.  The 
bUl  will  also  clarify  the  area  of  civil 
forfeiture  by  requiring  the  establish- 
ment of  a  knowing  failure  to  file 
before  the  forfeiture  provisions  of  the 
act  will  apply. 

The  bUl  also  recognizes  that  curren- 
cy transaction  violations  are  inherent- 
ly part  of  all  mAjor  drug  racketeering 
achones.  These  activities  adversely 
affect  international  trade,   domestic 


health  and  safety,  and  Federal,  State, 
and  local  law  enforcement.  As  such  it 
is  appropriate  that  such  activity 
should  also  be  subjected  to  the  en- 
hanced penalties  of  the  Racketeer  In- 
fluenced and  Corrupt  Organizations 
Act  (RICO)  (18  U.S.C.  1961).  Our  bill 
will  also  amend  RICO  to  bring  crimi- 
nal violations  of  the  Bank  Secrecy  Act 
within  the  categories  of  criminal  acts 
which  are  defined  as  "racketeering  ac- 
tiviUes." 

Finally,  the  ultimate  tool  in  the  de- 
tection of  illicit.  International  cash 
flows  is  use  of  electronic  stu^eillance. 
Organized  crime  with  an  international 
dimension  seems  to  be  particularly 
secure  from  detection,  penetration, 
and  exposure.  In  the  past,  successful 
operations  have  reqviired  tremendous 
commitments  of  multiple  Government 
agencies  in  terms  of  manpower  and 
money.  Investigations  take  years  to 
complete  and  always  run  the  risk  of 
compromise  because  of  the  time  and 
the  number  of  persons  required  to  be 
effective.  To  guard  against  possible 
compromise  of  investigations  and  to 
provide  an  enforcement  tool  that 
matches  the  sophistication  and  organi- 
zation of  professional  money  laim- 
derers.  the  bill  adds  major  violations 
of  the  Bank  Secrecy  Act  as  one  of  the 
enumerated  statutes  under  the  Feder- 
al wiretapping  law. 

This  legislation  is  desperately 
needed  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  the 
Currency  and  Financial  Transactions 
Reporting  Act— that  of  assisting  law 
enforcement  officials  in  obtaining 
better  information  and  intelligence  to 
effectively  curtail  illegal  drug  traffick- 
ing and  profiteering. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  a  discussion 
of  the  bill,  a  section-by-section  analy- 
sis, and  a  copy  of  the  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord.  as  follows: 

DiSCOSSIOR 

Three  fundamental  purposes  are  served 
by  the  instant  legislation.  (1)  It  puts  more 
teeth  into  the  Act  by  Increasing  the  severity 
of  the  penalties.  (2)  Investigators  and  en- 
forcement authorities  are  given  the  needed 
tools  to  match  the  level  of  sophistication 
and  organization  of  criminal  money  laun- 
dering. (3)  Finally,  the  bill  clarifies  some  un- 
certainties and  misinterpretations  of  the 
1970  Act. 

sscnoHi 
Increaaed  penalties 

Penalty  provision  found  in  section  1(a) 
and  Kb)  of  the  bill  are  Increased  substan- 
tially. It  puts  teeth  Into  the  act  and  sends  a 
clear  message  to  would-be  users  of  off-shore 
banks  to  launder  fimds.  that  the  federal 
government  Intends  to  reckon  with  the 
problem,  using  every  means  at  Its  disposal. 
Attempt  offente 

Under  section  KcKl)  of  the  bill,  an  "at- 
tempt" to  transport  unreported  funds  out- 
side the  United  States  Is  made  a  violation  of 
the  Act.  This  is  a  necessary  addition  to  the 
law  because  of  the  riiifmmn.  that  enforce- 


ment aitthorltles  face  before  an  arrest  and 
recovery  can  be  made.  To  eonstttute  an  of- 
fense under  the  current  law  the  individual 
or  the  funds  must  have  actually  left  the 
cotmtry.  Intematlonal  boundaries  serve  aa  a 
refuge  for  violators  of  the  Act.  Arrest  and 
recovery  of  evidence  tend  to  become  mired 
In  diplomatic  chaimels.  Extradition,  letters 
rogatory  and  simple  information  exchange 
require  the  diversion  of  Investigative,  en- 
foieement  and  legal  resources.  Moreover, 
the  chances  of  conviction  are  diminished 
through  undue  delay  and  complication. 

By  »««it<ng  an  "attempt"  a  violation  of  the 
Act.  enforcement  authorities  can  arrest  and 
seise  while  the  suspect  is  still  within  the 
United  States.  It  would  not  be  necessary  to 
cross  International  boundaries  to  complete 
an  attempt  offense.  By  way  of  illustration, 
consider  the  scenario  In  which  a  suspect  has 
several  pieces  of  luggage,  neatly  filled  with 
a  million  American  dollars.  He  charters  a 
private  plane  or  boat  to  take  him  to  an  off- 
shore banking  haven  in  the  (Caribbean.  Even 
though  no  report  has  been  fUed,  authorities 
are  required  to  wait  until  the  plane  or  boat 
lands  in  another  country  for  the  offense  to 
be  complete.  Under  the  "attempt"  provision 
authorities  could  arrest  and  seise  Just  before 
the  individual  left  the  United  SUtes  to  sat- 
isfy the  elements  of  the  attempt  offense.  No 
longer  will  violators  be  able  to  thumb  their 
noses  at  American  enforcement  authorities 
from  a  tropical  Isle  refuge. 

Reporting  levdt 
Under  section  l(cX2)  of  the  bill  American 
bankers  will  get  some  welcome  relief  by  a  re- 
duction In  paperwork  associated  with  the 
Act.  Threshold  reporting  levels  are  raised 
from  $5,000  to  $10,000.  In  other  words,  per- 
sons who  transport  money  outside  the 
United  SUtes  do  not  have  to  file  any  report 
for  an  amount  less  than  $10,000.  Experience 
has  shown  that  It  is  not  uncommon  for  tour- 
ists, vacationers  and  businessmen  to  take 
several  thousand  dollars  with  them  on  an 
extended  stay  outside  the  United  States.  A 
$10,000  reporting  threshold  Is  more  realistic 
and  should  eliminate  a  respectable  amount 
of  paperwork. 

Clarification  ofoHginaX  statute 

From  an  interpretive  standpoint,  uncer- 
tainties about  the  Act,  gathered  from  expe- 
rience, must  be  cleared  up.  Section  1(d)  of 
the  bill  clarifies  the  degree  of  Intent  neces- 
sarj  as  an  element  of  the  offense.  Innocent 
violations  are  not  cognizable  offenses,  only 
a  "luiowlng"  violation  Is  enough  to  convict. 
Negligence,  an  limocent  mistake  or  Igno- 
rance wUl  not  rise  to  the  level  of  criminali- 
ty. Warrantless  stop  and  search  authority 
for  cnistoms  officials  is  more  precisely  de- 
fined under  section  1(e).  The  term  of  the  art 
used  to  define  this  standard  Is  "reasonable 
cause." 

Reioards  for  informants 

Major  cases  against  launderers  are  made 
through  the  uses  of  informants.  Organized 
crime,  particularly  in  the  area  of  drug  deal- 
ing profits,  are  secure  against  conventional 
means  of  law  enforcement.  Penetration  of 
the  underworld  Is  both  dangerous  and 
costly.  However,  the  success  rate  of  convic- 
tions goes  up  dramatically  when  Informants 
are  used.  To  encourage  the  use  of  Inform- 
ants, a  substantial  incentive  must  be  provid- 
ed. If  the  quality  of  the  information  leads  to 
a  large  recovery  or  conviction.  Section  1(f) 
of  the  bill  Is  patterned  after  other  criminal 
statutes  that  reward  Informants  for  good  in- 
formation. 


sacnovn 
Through  the  adoption  of  section  3  of  the 
bill  violation  of  the  act  wiU  by  law  come 
within  the  purview  of  the  Radceteer  Influ- 
moed  and  Corrupt  OrganisaUon  Act 
(RICO).  It  effectively  limits  the  use  of  the 
proflta  from  a  criminal  enterprise  for  legiti- 
mate bustnessea.  Mmeover.  it  removes  bar- 
riers to  effective  investigation  of  the  uses  to 
which  the  illegal  money  is  put. 

SBcnoRm 

Investigators  need  the  tools  to  match  the 
level  of  sophistication  of  the  International 
money  launderers.  They  have  satellite  com- 
munications, computers.  Ught  aircraft, 
couriers,  weapons,  CPA's.  financiers  and 
high  priced  lawyers  at  their  diQ>osaI.  A 
whole  new  service  Industry  has  sprung  up  to 
assist  the  laundry  traffic,  having  Its  base  of 
operations  nested  In  a  tropical  paradise  with 
an  obliging  and  solicitous  government. 

Electronic  surveillance  Is  the  ultimate  In- 
vestigatory tool.  And  when  the  staggering 
amounts  of  money  laundered  each  year  are 
tallied,  new  records  are  set— $50  billion  Is  a 
conservative  estimate.  The  figures  are  so 
frightening  that  we  speak  of  them  in  terms 
of  a  percentage  of  gross  national  product. 
The  time  has  come  to  untie  the  hands  of 
law  enforcement.  In  that  connection  the  in- 
stant biU  is  not  merely  desirable  but  neces- 
sary. 

Sbctior-bt-Sectioh  Amaltsis 
SecUon  1(a)  amends  section  5321(aMl)  of 
TlUe  31  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  by  In- 
creasing the  civil  penalty  for  a  violation  of 
the  Act  from  $1,000  to  $10,000. 

Section  Kb)  amends  section  5322(a)  of 
Title  31,  by  Increasing  the  criminal  penalty 
from  a  $1,000  and  a  maximum  prison  term 
of  one  year  to  a  $50,000  fine  and  maximum 
Imprisonment  for  five  years. 

Section  1(c)  revises  the  threshold  report- 
ing level  for  foreign  currency  transactions 
from  $5,000  to  $10,000  by  amending  section 
5316(aKl).  In  addition,  section  Kc)  of  the 
bill  makes  it  an  offense  to  "attempt"  to 
transport  currency  or  monetary  instruments 
outside  the  United  SUtes  without  filing  the 
required  reports. 

Section  Kd)  clarifies  the  degree  of  intent 
which  must  be  proven  to  trigger  the  civil 
forfeiture  provision  of  the  Act.  Section 
5317(b)  of  Title  31  Is  amended  to  apply  to  a 
"knowing"  failure  to  fUe  a  required  report. 
Section  1(e)  Is  Intended  to  clarify  the  ex- 
isting warrantless  search  authority  of  Cus- 
toms officials  found  In  section  5317  of  Title 
31.  Authority  for  such  searches  of  individ- 
uals, containers  and  vehicles,  upon  entering 
and  departing  the  United  SUtes  shall  be 
based  upon  "reasonable  cause." 

Section  Kf)  provides  a  financial  Incentive 
for  informants  to  furnish  information  lead- 
ing to  a  major  conviction  and  recovery.  By 
adding  a  new  section  5323  to  subchapter  II 
of  ch^ter  53  of  Title  31,  Treasury  officials 
will  be  able  to  pay  a  reward  to  Informants 
for  Information  leading  to  a  recovery  of  a 
fine,  civil  penalty  of  forfeiture  under  the 
Act.  when  the  amoimt  of  the  recovery  or 
penalty  exceeds  $50,000.  Such  rewards,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  cannot  exceed 
the  lesser  of  25  percent  of  the  net  amount 
of  the  fine,  penalty  or  forfeiture,  or 
$250,000. 

Section  2  brings  criminal  violations  of  the 
Act  within  the  definition  of  racketeering  ac- 
tivities under  18  USC  tlMKl).  and  thus 
pute  a  criminal  violation  of  the  Act  within 
the  purview  of  the  Racketeer  Influenced 
and  Corrupt  Organization  Act  (RKX)). 


Section  3  amends  section  2616(1)  of  Title 
18  by  adding  criminal  violations  of  the  Cur- 
rency and  Foreign  Transactions  Reporting 
Act  as  one  of  the  enumerated  sUtutes  under 
the  federal  wiretap  law. 

8.903 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
aecUon  5321(aKl)  of  tiUe  31,  United  States 
Oxle,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "a  civil 
penalty  of  not  more  than  $1,000"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "a  civil  penalty  of  not 
more  than  $10,000". 

(b)  SecUon  5322(a)  of  tlUe  31,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$1,000,  imprisoned  for  not  more  ttian  one 
year,  or  both"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$50,000,  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than 
five  years,  or  both". 

(c)  Section  5316(a)  of  UUe  31,  United 
SUtes  Code,  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  '.  attempU  to  transport," 
after  "transports"  in  panu^raph  (1);  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "of  more  than  $5,000" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "of  more  than 
$10,000"  In  paragraph  (1). 

(d)  SecUon  5317(b)  of  title  31,  United 
SUtes  Code,  Is  amended  In  the  first  sen- 
tence by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  ",  except  that  in 
the  case  of  a  faUure  to  file  a  required 
report,  this  subsection  shall  apply  only  if 
the  person  required  to  file  the  report  know- 
ingly fails  to  file  the  report". 

(e)  SecUon  5317  of  title  31,  United  SUtes 
Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowing: 

"(c)  A  customs  officer  may  stop  and 
search,  without  a  search  warrant,  a  vehicle, 
vessel,  aircraft,  or  other  conveyance,  enve- 
lope or  other  container,  or  person  entering 
or  departing  from  the  United  SUtes.  on 
which  or  whom  the  officer  has  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  there  Is  being  transported  a 
monetory  instrument  for  wliich  a  report  is 
required  under  section  5316.". 

(fKl)  Subchapter  II  of  chapter  53  of  UUe 
31,  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  secUon  at  the  end 
thereof: 

"S  5323.  Rewarda  for  informaiits 

"(a)  The  Secretary  may  pay  a  reward  to 
an  individual  who  provides  original  Informa- 
tion which  leads  to  a  recovery  of  a  criminal 
fine,  civil  penalty,  or  forfeiture,  which  ex- 
ceeds $50,000,  for  a  violation  of  this  chapter. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  the 
amount  of  a  reward  under  this  section.  The 
Secretary  may  not  award  more  than  25  per 
centum  of  the  net  amount  of  the  fine,  pen- 
alty, or  forfeiture  collected  or  $250,000, 
whichever  is  less. 

"(c)  An  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
SUtes,  a  SUte  or  a  local  government  who 
provides  information  described  in  subsection 
(a)  in  the  performance  of  official  duties  Is 
not  eligible  for  a  reward  under  this  section. 

"(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section.". 

(2)  The  Uble  of  contents  of  such  subchap- 
ter is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
item  after  the  Item  relating  to  section  5322: 
"5323.    Rewards  for  informaUon.". 

Sic.  2.  Section  1961(1)  of  Utle  18.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  after  "(relating  to 
embezzlement  from  union  funds),";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  ",  or  (E)  any 
act  which  Is  indicUble  under". 
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Sic.  S.  Section  2616(1)  of  tlUe  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (f ); 

(2)  by  redesignating  clause  (g)  is  dause 
(h):and 

(3)  by  adding  after  clause  (f)  the  foUov- 
inr 

"(g)  any  offense  punishable  under  sectloo 
5322  of  UUe  31,  United  States  Code,  (relat- 
ing to  reporU  on  monetary  tnstrimient 
transactions):  or".c 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  my  collegues 
today  in  introducing  legislation  to  ad- 
dress the  problem  of  international 
cash  laundering  and  to  curtail  the  in- 
creasing use  of  foreign  tax  havens. 
The  bill  amends  the  Bank  Secrecy  Act 
(formally  known  as  the  Currency  and 
Foreign  Transactions  Reporting  Act), 
the  RICO  Act  (Racketeering  Influ- 
enced and  Corrupt  Organizations  Act), 
and  our  Federal  wiretapping  provi- 
sions. It  is  one  more  element  of  our 
multipronged  strategy  to  fight  drug 
trafficking  which  has  wrought  havoc 
in  the  State  of  Florida  in  the  last 
decade. 

The  legislation  intorduced  today  has 
six  goals: 

Increases  the  criminal  penalty  for 
violation  of  the  Bank  Secrecy  Act 
from  $1,000  to  $50,000  and  the  civil 
penalty  from  $1,000  to  $10,000.  The 
current  law's  $1,000  penalty  is  nothing 
to  the  trafficker  who  deals  in  millions. 
Provides  an  incentive  for  relaying 
vital  information  by  awarding  inform- 
ants in  major  laundering  cases  a  small 
portion  of  the  moneys  recovered. 

Brings  criminal  violations  of  the 
Bank  Secrecy  Act  within  the  defini- 
tion of  racketeering  activities  to  trig- 
ger the  tough  provisions  of  the  RICO 
Act. 

Raises  the  tlireshold  of  reporting  re- 
quirements from  $5,000  to  $10,000  and 
thus  reduces  bankers'  paperwork  and 
allows  investigators  to  focus  on  large 
transactions  only. 

Includes  Bank  Secrecy  Act  violations 
in  the  Federal  wiretapping  statute. 

Clarifies  the  existing  warrantless 
search  authority  of  Customs  officials  in 
searches  of  individuals,  containers  and 
vehicles  upon  entering  and  departing 
the  United  States  based  upon  reasona- 
ble cause. 

This  proposal  is  the  culmination  of 
over  2  years  work  by  the  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations, 
chaired  by  Senator  Roth.  Under  his 
able  leadership,  the  hearings  exposed 
the  extent  of  Illegal  currency  transac- 
tions, their  use  in  criminal  activities 
and  the  many  current  problems  faced 
by  law  enforcement  officers  in  this 
area.  The  most  recent  hearing  of  the 
sul)committee  afforded  us  the  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  about  a  Colombian  oper- 
ation which  allegedly  laundered  $342.2 
million  of  drug  funds  through  a  Miami 
bank  in  Just  8  months.  The  monthly 
handling  charges  of  the  bank  alone  in 
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this  case  rose  to  $300,000  before  it  was 
all  over.  This  case  was  but  one  of  the 
many  uncovered  in  "Operation  Green- 
back" which  is  the  name  of  a  multi- 
agency  Federal  investigation  into  the 
laundering  of  drug  profits  in  Florida. 

In  addition  to  this  proposal,  another 
result  of  the  subcommittee  hearings 
was  a  growing  awareness  of  the  neces- 
sity for  the  Departments  of  State  and 
Justice  to  promptly  pursue  mutual  as- 
sistance treaties  with  countries  whose 
off-shore  banks  provide  safe  financial 
harbors  for  the  criminal  element.  It  Is 
important  that  the  Attorney  General 
move  expeditiously  to  conduct  negoti- 
ations to  conclude  agreements  to 
secure  the  cooperation  of  the  law  en- 
forcement authorities  of  foreign  coun- 
tries In  order  to  effectively  deprive  do- 
mestic criminals  of  the  use  of  foreign 
havens  for  the  proceeds  of  their 
crimes. 

It  is  Imperative  that  our  law  enforce- 
ment officials  be  able  to  move  against 
the  assets  of  drug  dealers  and  orga- 
nized crime  figures.  No  business,  legal 
or  illegal,  can  operate  without  capital. 
Wiping  out  the  bank  accounts  of  the 
drug  merchants  would  be  one  of  the 
most  constructive  actions  we  can  take 
to  put  the  drug  smuggling  rings  out  of 
commission. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  this  bill 
is  an  important  component  In  our 
strategy  against  drug  traffickers  and  I 
am  pleased  to  be  here  today  to  urge  its 
swift  passage  and  enactment.* 

By  Mr.  BAUCUS: 
S.  904.  A  bill  to  provide  for  contribu- 
tion of  damages  attributable  to  an 
agreement  by  two  or  more  persons  to 
fix,  maintain,  or  stabilize  prices  under 
section  4,  4A,  or  4C  of  the  Clayton  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

COMTRIBtrnOM  AlfD  ClAIIf  RKDUCTlOIf  BILL 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  incorporate 
the  principles  of  claim  reduction  and 
contribution  into  antitrust  price-fixing 
litigation.  The  provisions  of  this  bill 
would  make  antitrust  laws  more  equi- 
table without  diminishing  the  deter- 
rence so  basic  to  effective  antitrust  en- 
forcement. 

For  years,  I  have  strongly  supported 
contribution  and  claim  reduction  legis- 
lation. In  the  last  session  of  Congress. 
I  was  one  of  the  original  cosponsors  of 
S.  995,  the  Antitrust  Equal  Enforce- 
ment Act,  which  contained  the  same 
substantive  provisions  as  the  bill  I  am 
introducing  today.  When  S.  995  was 
<n<t.uiiy  brought  before  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  I  advocated  its 
speedy  passage  because  I  believed  its 
statutory  reforms  constituted  sound 
public  policy.  However,  the  commit- 
tee's changes  in  the  effective  date  and 
scope  of  coverage  forced  me  to  oppose 
adoption  of  S.  995  by  the  full  Senate. 

As  originally  introduced.  S.  995  was 
to  have  become  effective  on  the  date 
of  its  enactment,  a  provision  generally 
included  in  most  legislative  proposals. 
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During  committee  consideration  of  the 
bill,  an  amendment  passed  that  would 
have  allowed  the  courts  to  use  their 
discretion  to  apply  the  bill's  claim  re- 
duction principles  retroactively  to 
pending  cases.  Because  of  the  possibili- 
ty that  such  retroactive  application 
could  have  adversely  affected  the 
rights  of  plaintiffs  and  settling  defend- 
ants who  had  justifiably  acted  based 
on  existing  law,  I  could  not  support 
passage  of  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
committee. 

During  the  lameduck  session  of  Con- 
gress, the  Senate  debated  the  merits 
of  S.  995  in  its  retroactive  form.  After 
two  unsuccessful  cloture  votes,  the  bill 
was  withdrawn  from  consideration. 

Early  in  this  session  of  Congress, 
Senator  Hatch,  joined  by  Senators 
Thurmond,  Laxalt  and  DeConcini,  in- 
troduced S.  380,  which  Is  identical  to 
the  version  of  S.  995  reported  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee  last  year.  It  con- 
tains the  same  retroactivity  provisions 
that  were  included  in  the  earlier  bill 
and  therefore  has  the  same  potential 
for  causing  inequitable  results  in  pend- 
ing antitrust  cases.  Although  I  contin- 
ue to  be  an  avid  advocate  of  the  basic 
contribution  and  claim  reduction  prin- 
ciples in  the  bill,  I  am  unable  to  sup- 
port enactment  of  S.  380. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  the  bill  I  am  in- 
troducing today  is  substantively  the 
same  as  S.  995  before  it  was  amended 
in  committee.  However,  I  have  made 
two  changes  in  the  original  bill  in  an 
attempt  to  address  certain  concerns 
expressed  in  last  year's  debate. 

First,  I  have  included  a  general  sec- 
tion making  the  claim  reduction  and 
contribution  provisions  of  the  bill  ef- 
fective from  the  date  of  the  bill's  in- 
troduclton.  This  change  was  made  in 
order  to  maximize  the  number  of  par- 
ties able  to  benefit  from  the  applica- 
tion of  these  legal  principles  to  anti- 
trust cases. 

I  also  have  included  a  provision  al- 
lowing the  application  of  claim  reduc- 
tion to  a  limited  class  of  pending  cases. 
In  my  proposal,  claim  reduction  woxild 
be  available  in  cases  initiated  prior  to 
the  bill's  effective  date  in  which  there 
has  been  no  verdict,  judgment,  or  set- 
tlement—in other  words,  in  those 
cases  in  which  the  parties  have  not 
acted  in  reliance  on  existing  law. 

I  Ijelieve  a  contribution  and  claim  re- 
duction bill  without  the  retroactivity 
of  S.  380  has  a  good  chance  of  being 
enacted  this  year.  I  hope  the  bill  I  am 
introducing  today  will  provide  the 
means  for  achieving  a  consensus 
among  my  congressional  colleagues 
and  among  the  various  business 
groups  who  support  the  incorporation 
of  these  principles  into  antitrust  litiga- 
tion. 


By  Mr.  EAGLETON  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Mathias,  Mrs.  Kasse- 
BA0M,  Mr.  Sarbahxs,  Mr.  Crak- 
STOH.  Mr.  Sasser.  Mr.  Levin, 


Mr.  Nuim,  IBx.  Cohkh.  BCr. 
Dantorth,  Mr.  MoTHiHAif,  Mr. 
Jackson,  Mr.  Dusshberoer. 
Mr.  Glenn,  and  Mr.  Hatfuld): 

S.  905.  A  bill  entiUed  the  "National 
Archives  and  Records  Administration 
Act  of  1983";  to  the  Committee  on 
Gtovemmental  Affairs. 

rational  aschivxs  and  rscobm 

AOlOinSTHATION  ACT  OP  19S3 

•  Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  today  introducing  legislation 
which  would  separate  the  National  Ar- 
chives and  Records  Service  (NARS) 
from  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion (GSA)  and  establish  the  National 
Archives  and  Records  Administration 
(NARA)  as  an  independent  agency  in 
the  executive  branch.  In  order  to  en- 
hance the  independent  operation  of 
NARA,  the  bill  also  proposes  to:  One. 
provide  for  the  appointment  of  the  Ar- 
chivist by  the  president,  with  Senate 
confirmation,  and  two,  return  statuto- 
ry authority  for  the  Nation's  archival 
and  records  management  programs  to 
the  Archivist  of  the  United  Stetes. 

This  legislation  is  very  similar  to  S. 
1421,  which  Senator  Mathias  and  I  in- 
troduced in  June  1981.  Today.  Senator 
Mathias  and  I  are  joined  by  a  biparti- 
san group  of  13  Senators  who  joined  in 
cosponsoring  S.  1421  during  the  last 
Congress.  In  my  view,  this  bipartisan 
group  of  cosponsors  reflects  the  grow- 
ing understanding  within  the  Senate 
that  the  plight  of  the  Archives  is  seri- 
ous and  that  independence  for  NARS 
is  a  crucial  ingredient  for  strengthen- 
ing the  Archives  in  the  futiu^.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  understanding  and  in- 
creasing support  for  independence 
from  a  range  of  affected  groups  gives 
us  the  real  opportunity  for  legislative 
action  in  this  Congress. 

As  I  noted  when  Senator  Mathias 
and  I  introduced  S.  1421  2  years  ago, 
the  problem  we  address  is  not  new. 
NARS  was  created  as  an  independent 
agency  in  1934.  Fifteen  years  later, 
however,  it  was  Incorporated  into  the 
newly  created  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration as  part  of  the  general 
effort  at  the  time,  inspired  by  the  first 
Hoover  Commission,  to  increase  Gov- 
ernment efficiency  by  reducing  the 
number  of  separate  independent  agen- 
cies. 

Historians  and  archivists  have  at- 
tacked the  wisdom  of  placing  NARS 
within  GSA  almost  from  the  day  the 
transfer  was  effected.  As  long  ago  as 
1963,  Senator  Mathias  expressed 
strong  reservations  about  "the  concept 
that  GSA  should  become  the  guardian 
of  history  as  well  as  the  custodian  of 
washrooms,  storerooms,  and  work- 
rooms." Mounting  evidence  suggests 
that  my  colleague  hit  the  nail  on  the 
head,  and  that  the  historians  and  ar- 
chivists were  right  from  the  start.  In 
my  view,  the  present  situation  of 
NARS.  as  a  part  of  GSA.  demands  con- 


gressional attention  and  a  major  orga- 
nizational change. 

"In  the  National  Archives:  America's 
Bilnlstry  of  Documents  1934-68." 
Donald  R.  McCoy  attributes  the  origi- 
nal change  in  NARS'  status  to  a  wave 
of  beliefs  prevalent  during  the  postwar 
period:  One.  governmental  efficiency 
was  hampered  by  the  excessive 
number  of  separate  r'Meral  agencies; 
two.  the  scattered  housekeeping  func- 
tions of  the  Federal  Government 
should  be  combined  into  one  agency; 
and  three,  the  management  of  Federal 
records  needed  to  be  improved.  As  a 
result.  McCoy  adds: 

The  National  Archives  was  inextricably 
caught  In  the  swiftly  moving  currents  of  the 
time.  Congress  wanted  to  act  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible in  resiwnse  to  the  Hoover  Commis- 
sion's recommendations,  and  the  Truman 
admlnistr.ition  was  equally  interested  in 
gaining  reorganization  powers.  Since  the 
idea  of  a  general  services  agency  was  among 
the  most  acceptable  of  the  commission's  re- 
organization proposals,  congressional  and 
administration  leaders  quickly  compromised 
their  few  differences  on  it. 

In  response,  Congress  incorporated 
the  National  Archives  into  the  new 
General  Services  Administration  by 
passing  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act.  This  legisla- 
tion also  placed  several  other  previous- 
ly independent  Agencies  under  GSA, 
Including  the  Bureau  of  Federal 
Supply,  the  Federal  Works  Agency, 
the  Office  of  Contract  Settlement,  and 
the  War  Assets  Administration. 

However  sound  the  concept  or  com- 
pelling the  politics,  the  arrangement 
has  been  troubled  for  at  least  two  dec- 
ades. A  brief  history  of  the  relation- 
ship of  NARS  and  GSA  presents  a  pic- 
ture of  perennial,  nagging  problems 
related  to  the  low-priority  status  of 
NARS  within  GSA.  and  the  lack  of  in- 
dependence. 

For  example,  when  Bernard  Boutin 
was  appointed  by  President  Kennedy 
to  head  GSA.  he  quickly  moimted  a 
management  program  of  setting  goals 
and  objectives  for  his  agency's  oper- 
ations. Unfortunately,  many  of  the 
management  concepts  Implemented  by 
Boutin  did  not  comport  with  the  func- 
tions of  NARS.  Most  of  the  Archives' 
cultural  activities  simply  did  not  lend 
themselves  to  measurable  goals.  Prin- 
ciples of  profit  and  loss  are  difficult  to 
apply  to  the  work  of  archivists  and 
records  managers,  who  deal  with 
people  and  materials  of  intangible 
value.  As  a  result.  NARS'  budget  has 
suffered  over  the  years,  even  while 
GSA's  demands  of  the  agency  have  in- 
creased substantially. 

In  1965.  the  third  Archivist  of  the 
United  States,  Wayne  C.  Grover,  an- 
noimced  his  retirement  after  17  years 
of  service.  Because  of  his  distress  with 
the  demands  and  restrictions  imposed 
on  NARS  by  GSA,  Grover  used  the  oc- 
casion of  his  retirement  to  speak  out 
In  favor  of  the  independent  establish- 
ment of  NARS.  Despite  his  efforts,  the 


Johnson  administration  failed  to  move 
on  his  recommendation. 

Picking  up  the  fallen  mantle  left  by 
Grover,  three  archival  and  historical 
organizations  formed  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Status  of  the  National 
Archives  in  1967.  A  year  later,  the 
committee  issued  a  report  recommend- 
ing that,  one,  NARS'  cultural  and  edu- 
cational programs  must  be  better 
funded  to  meet  the  overall  mission  of 
the  agency,  and  two.  NARS  should  be 
restored  to  independent  status  and  ad- 
ministered by  an  archivist  appointed 
by  the  President.  Both  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  Washington  Post  sup- 
ported the  committee's  recommenda- 
tion for  an  independent  archives. 

Because  of  the  controversy  generat- 
ed by  the  report,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  GSA  elected  to  compro- 
mise. In  lieu  of  establishing  NARS  as 
an  independent  organization,  addition- 
al funding  was  given  to  support  archi- 
val services.  NARS'  budget  rose  from 
$18  mUllon  to  almost  $2  million  be- 
tween fiscal  year  1968  and  1969.  The 
number  of  employees  also  grew  from 
1,808  to  2,316. 

Although  this  compromise  repre- 
sented a  major  victory  for  NARS,  it 
was  a  matter  of  getting  too  little,  too 
late.  In  1979.  the  General  Accounting 
Office  reported  findings  similar  to 
those  of  the  1967  joint  committee  con- 
cerning the  inadequate  funding  of  ar- 
chival activities. 

In  January  1980,  former  Archivist 
James  B.  Rhoads  assailed  the  continu- 
ing failure  of  OMB,  GSA.  and  NARS 
to  provide  adequate  fimds  for  basic  ar- 
chival functions.  Given  the  critical 
nature  of  preserving  the  Nation's  doc- 
umentary heritage,  Rhoads  cautioned 
that  $2  million  "is  simply  not  enough 
to  make  any  significant  headway 
against  the  150-year  backlog  of  neglect 
•  •  •."  Despite  the  seriousness  of 
NARS'  lack  of  funding,  Rhoads  at- 
tacked the  current  organizational 
placement  of  NARS  as  the  agency's 
most  egregious  problem: 

I  firmly  beUeve  •  •  •  that  as  long  as  NARS 
is  part  of  OSA,  the  OMB  examiners  as- 
signed to  OSA  are  going  to  be  preoccupied 
by  and  oriented  toward  the  big  dollar  issues 
involving  Federal  procurement,  building 
construction  and  management,  and  Oovem- 
ment-wide  ADP  and  computer  management. 
NARS'  importance  as  a  national  cultural 
agency  is  ignored  and  buried  by  OMB 
simply  because  it  is  a  part  of  GSA.  an 
agency  with  a  basically  different  kind  of 
mission  •  •  •.  If  for  some  reason  independ- 
ence cannot  be  secured,  surely  somewhere 
in  the  great  Federal  bureaucracy  there  must 
be  an  agency  where  the  National  Archives 
and  Records  Service  could  be  received  with 
the  support  and  understanding  that  it  so 
desperately  needs  *  •  •. 

Against  this  backdrop  of  chronic  dif- 
ficulties, crises  have  flared  periodically 
when  the  dangers  inherent  In  the  un- 
tenable nature  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween NARS  and  GSA  have  become 
painfully  evident. 
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The  most  celebrated  and  disturbing 
incidents  occiured  during  the  Nixon 
administration.  For  example,  in  1973. 
the  White  House  legal  staff,  together 
with  GSA  lawyers,  issued  a  question- 
able deed  of  gift  for  the  Vice  Presiden- 
tial pti^tn  of  former  President  Nixon. 
NARS  was  unware  of  this  matter. 
When  the  Washington  Post  undertook 
an  investigation  of  the  deed— which 
gave  a  tax  deduction  to  Nixon  of 
$482,018  for  less  than  1.300  cubic  feet 
of  materials— direct  intervention  from 
the  White  House  counsel  became  nec- 
essary in  order  to  make  the  full  story 
known.  NARS  officials  later  admitted 
to  direct  pressure  from  GSA  to  stall 
the  investigation. 

All  the  dangers  of  a  politicized  Ar- 
chives, without  the  necessary  inde- 
pendence, became  evident  when  Presi- 
dent Nixon  resigned.  Shortly  after 
Nixon's  resignation,  he  entered  into 
agreement  with  GSA  Administrator 
Arthur  Sampson  in  which  the  Ford 
administration  acknowledged  Mr. 
Nixon  to  be  the  owner  of  the  tapes 
and  papers  of  his  administration  and 
gave  him  great  license  concerning  the 
disposition  and  control  of  42  million 
pages  of  documents  and  880  tape  re- 
cordings created  during  his  White 
House  years.  Under  the  agreement. 
Mr.  Nixon  could  have  ordered  the  de- 
struction of  these  vital  historical  ma- 
terials. 

Although  NARS  drafted  the  original 
dociunent  regarding  Nixon's  proposed 
donation  of  materials,  the  final  agree- 
ment was  drawn  up  exclusively  by 
White  House  staff.  It  contained  msuiy 
provisions  which  departed  radically 
from  the  terms  which  recent  Presi- 
dents had  used  in  donating  their 
papers.  Nevertheless,  Sampson  signed 
the  agreement  without  consulting 
NARS  on  either  its  content  or  proprie- 
ty. 

Two  months  later.  U.S.  EMstrict 
Court  Judge  Charles  R.  Rlchey  en- 
Joined  GSA  from  disposing  of  and  dis- 
closing any  of  the  Presidential  materi- 
als. This  decision  precipitated  unusual 
action  by  GSA.  First,  the  agency 
usurped  the  materials  in  question 
from  NARS'  Office  of  Presidential 
Papers,  which  had  had  custody  up  to 
this  time.  Sampson  later  attempted  to 
circumvent  the  National  Archives  by 
setting  up  his  own  'Office  of  Presiden- 
tial Materials"  and  by  creating  a  posi- 
tion accoimtable  to  him  entitled  "Spe- 
cial Archivist  of  the  United  States." 
Both  efforts  eventually— and  fortu- 
nately-failed. Congress  subsequently 
intervened  by  passing  the  Presidential 
Recordings  and  Materials  Preservation 
Act  of  1974,  taking  custody  of  the 
Nixon  tapes  and  papers  and  setting 
forth  procedures  to  govern  access  to 
them  while  protecting  Nixon's  privacy 
rights. 

Of  course,  the  experiences  of  the 
Nixon  years  were  extreme  cases,  im- 
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likely  to  recur.  But  trouble  can  arise 
regularly  from  depriving  the  Archivist 
of  independence,  and  placing  issues 
that  require  expert  archival  Judg- 
ments in  the  hands  of  political  v>- 
polntees.  For  example,  in  January 
1980,  General  Services  Administrator 
Rowland  Freeman  expressed  his  inter- 
est in  dispersing  historical  n^terials  at 
a  volume  far  in  excess  of  normal  re- 
quirements. Against  the  strong  advice 
of  many  experts.  Freeman  ordered 
that  the  dispersion  of  records  be  based 
on,  among  other  factors,  the  extent  to 
which  they  had  been  used.  Use  is  not 
recognized  by  most  archivists  and  his- 
torians as  a  valid  criterion.  Historic 
materials  of  considerable  import  have 
been  known  to  sit  unused  for  dec- 
ades—for example,  the  records  of  the 
Freedman's  Bureau  dating  back  to  the 
Civil  War  era  have  only  recently  been 
used,  yet  they  have  enormous  intrinsic 
value.  In  response  to  Freeman's  deci- 
sion. Senator  Morgan  expressed  his 
strong  objections  in  a  letter  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator 

I  believe  that  records  of  the  National  Oov- 
emment  should  be  stored  in  Washington. 
Scholars  come  to  this  area  not  only  from 
the  various  states  but  also  from  all  over  the 
world.  It  is  a  disservice  to  the  scholarly  com- 
munity to  scatter  records  all  over  the  coun- 
try. These  records  are  not  simply  masses  of 
paper  •  •  •  they  are  the  history  of  our 
country. 

Other  distinguished  individuals  also 
spoke  out  against  the  decentralization 
of  records.  Pulitzer  Prize  winner  John 
W.  Tolland  described  the  effort  as 
"the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  Na- 
tional Archives."  Former  Archivist  of 
the  United  States  James  B.  Rhoads 
voiced  his  fear  that  Freeman  might 
"undo  the  work  of  three  generations 
of  professional  archivists."  Fortunate- 
ly, John  Hope  Franklin,  president  of 
the  American  Historian  Association, 
appealed  to  the  White  House  for 
help— and  won.  Immediately  following 
the  suspension  of  Freeman's  order, 
Marvin  Stone  proclaimed,  in  a  recent 
Newsweek  editorial  entitled,  "The 
Scholars  Win  One": 

Good  sense  has  scored  a  rare  victory 
against  the  bureaucracy.  In  a  confrontation 
over  the  American  heritage  .  .  .  But  the 
only  way  to  avoid  more  fights  will  be  to  free 
[NARSl  legally  from  interference  with  deci- 
Biona  on  the  use  and  life  and  death  of  docu- 
ments—or divorce  it  altogether  from  the 
08A. 

Defenders  of  the  status  quo  will  un- 
doubtedly argue  that  the  issue  of 
moving  NARS  out  of  the  shadow  of 
08A  should  be  carefully  studied.  In 
fact,  this  is  one  issue  tliat  has  been 
studied  and  studied  and  studied. 

In  1965,  Harvard  Prof.  Richard 
Neustadt  studied  the  organizational 
placement  of  the  Archives  and  recom- 
mended independence  for  NARS. 

In  1967,  the  Joint  Committee  of  the 
Society  of  American  Archivists,  the 
American  Historical  Association,  and 
the  Organization  of  American  Histori- 


ans concluded  that  much  more  needed 
to  be  done  to  protect  the  Integrity  of 
archival  programs  and  to  support  the 
(niltural  and  educational  functions  of 
NARS.  That  report  strongly  called  for 
an  Independent  NARS. 

In  1977,  the  blue  ribbon  National 
Study  Commission  on  Records  and 
Documents  of  Federal  Officials,  better 
known  as  the  Public  Docimients  Com- 
mission, noted  in  Its  final  report  that 
the  events  surrounding  the  Nixon  case 
"demonstrated  how  vulnerable  the  Na- 
tional Archives  is  to  political  pres- 
sure," and  reconmiended  that  "NARS 
should  be  independent  of  GSA  and  in- 
sulated from  partisan,  political  influ- 
ence." 

In  1978,  the  Archives  and  records 
task  force  of  the  Carter  administra- 
tion reorganization  project  examined 
the  relationship  of  NARS  and  OSA  in- 
depth.  After  more  than  a  year  of  in- 
tensive study,  the  task  force  concluded 
in  its  final  report  that  "there  are  basic 
problems  with  the  location  of  NARS 
in  GSA"  and  that  "GSA/NARS  rela- 
tionship is  impeding  NARS'  efforts  to 
carry  out  its  Govemmentwide  respon- 
sibilities." The  task  force  requested 
that  "consideration  be  given  by  OMB 
to  recommending  to  the  President 
that  NARS  become  an  independent 
agency." 

This  review  of  the  history  should 
make  it  clear  that  the  legislation  we 
introduce  today  is  not  intended  to  be  a 
criticism  of  the  Reagan  administration 
or  the  current  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services,  Gerald  Carmen.  We  seek 
to  deal  with  a  longstanding,  institu- 
tional problem  which  has  worried  his- 
torians and  archivists  and  hampered 
the  work  of  NARS  during  Democratic 
and  Republican  administrations  alike. 
Within  GSA,  NARS  will  always  be,  in 
the  words  of  one  scholar,  "a  stepchild 
in  a  conglomerate  business-oriented 
agency  that  has  never  imderstood  [its] 
professional  role  or  [its]  program  re- 
quirements." (Walter  Robertson,  Jr., 
"NARS:  The  Politics  of  Placement," 
the  American  Archivist.) 

In  my  judgment,  however,  the 
chronic  problems  at  NARS  have 
reached  crisis  proportions  in  the  past  2 
years  becuase  of  the  damage  inflicted 
on  NARS  by  deep  and  indiscriminate 
budget  cuts.  No  pricetag  can  be  placed 
on  preserving  our  historical  records, 
but  the  archivist's  work  assumes  im- 
portance only  over  a  long  period  of 
time.  The  relatively  small  budget  of 
the  Archives  has  proven  to  be  an  en- 
ticing target  for  today's  short-sighted 
budget-cutters. 

For  example,  the  NARS  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1981  was  roughly  $88  mil- 
lion. The  continuing  resolution  cover- 
ing funding  for  fiscal  year  1982 
slashed  the  NARS  budget  to  $75  mil- 
lion—nearly a  15-percent  reduction  in 
1  year.  According  to  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  the  cut  translated 
into  a  23-percent  reduction  in  funds 


for  NARS'  basic  operations— because 
of  the  high  fixed  costs  of  mainte- 
nance, security,  and  operations  of  the 
Archives'  facilities. 

A  year  ago.  Congressman  Eholish 
documented  the  damage  done  to 
NARS  in  a  superb  set  of  hearings.  Ac- 
cording to  GAO  and  the  Organization 
of  American  Historians,  staff  reduc- 
tions necessitated  by  budget  cuts  had 
resulted  in  ever-lengthening  delays  in 
making  important  classified  materials 
available.  Accessioning  of  new  records 
came  to  a  screeching  halt.  Public  re- 
lease of  the  FBI's  records  of  the  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  years:  the  Justice  De- 
partment's World  War  II  files;  the 
Pentagon  and  State  Department  cen- 
tral files  of  the  Korean  war— all  prom- 
ised for  1982— were  delayed  indefinite- 
ly. The  ability  of  NARS  to  provide  24- 
hour-a-day  environmental  controls 
critical  to  archival  preservation  in  the 
Presidential  libraries  was  jeopardized. 
Staff  reductions  contributed  to  a  gen- 
eral decline  in  service  to  individual 
users  of  the  Archives.  Scholars  were 
forced  to  wait  2  hours  to  look  at  rec- 
ords kept  by  the  diplomatic,  judicial, 
and  fiscal  branches.  Telephone  and 
mail  requests  for  records  were  no 
longer  if  the  material  took  longer  than 
30  minutes  to  find. 

Representative  EInglish's  hearings 
helped  Congress  recognize  the  acute 
needs  of  NARS  and  Congress  im- 
proved the  situation  somewhat  by  a 
small  supplemental  appropriation  for 
fiscal  year  1982  and  a  decision  to 
NARS  at  a  more  respectable  level  for 
fiscal  year  1983.  Some  of  the  specific 
problems  identified  by  the  English 
hearings  have  been  addressed,  but  the 
general  impact  of  the  budget  cuts  re- 
mains. Samuel  Gammon,  testifying  for 
the  American  Historical  Association, 
put  it  this  way  last  year. 

Government  mandated  reductlons-ln-force 
(RIPs)  have  forced  many  talented  archivists 
to  leave  NARS  and,  with  morale  sinking, 
many  others  have  resigned.  As  a  result,  the 
process  of  accessioning  records  has  slowed, 
care  of  the  records  has  deteriorated,  and. 
perhaps  most  important,  knowledge  of  the 
Archives'  collections  has  been  reduced,  lim- 
iting the  value  of  those  collections.  For 
scholars  and  for  the  general  public  who  rely 
upon  the  Archives  as  a  primary  repository 
for  understanding  the  past,  this  is  a  crisis  of 
enormous  proportions. 

The  GAO.  not  given  to  hyperbole  or 
undue  alarm,  offered  this  assessment: 

Budget  reductions  *  •  *  will  severely  re- 
strict NARS'  ability  to  fulfill  ite  mission 

•  •  • 

Such  severe  budget  cuts  can  only  serve  to 
promote  the  deterioration  and  ultimate  loss 
of  valuable  historic  records. 

In  considering  the  case  for  independ- 
ence, it  is  revealing  that  the  NARS 
budget  was  on  a  tight  leash  long 
before  the  Reagan  budget  cuts.  From 
1976  to  1981,  before  these  hurtful  cuts, 
the  overall  staff  of  the  Archives  actu- 
ally decreased  by  1  percent.  The  rate 


of  growth  in  the  Archives'  budget  has 
been  far  less  than  that  of  the  Smithso- 
nian, the  Library  of  Congress,  or  our 
other  cultural  institutions.  I  firmly  be- 
lieve, as  former  Archivist  Rhoads  has 
attested,  that  the  pattern  of  inad- 
equate funding  stems  directly  from 
NARS'  organizational  placement  with 
GSA.  NARS  needs  to  be  made  inde- 
pendent, to  be  its  own  advocate,  to 
compete  for  a  fair  share  of  the  tight 
resources  of  the  Federal  budget. 

The  budget  cuts  do  not  convey  a  full 
sense  of  the  problems  at  NARS.  In 
1982.  Mr.  Carmen  initiated  a  sweeping 
reorganization  of  GSA,  designed  to 
strengthen  GSA's  regional  operations. 
The  reorganization  may  have  merit 
for  other  GSA  functions,  but  its  po- 
tential impact  on  NARS  warrants  seri- 
ous concern.  Maintaining  the  integrity 
of  the  full  life  cycle  of  records  has 
always  been  fundamental  to  the  mis- 
sion of  NARS.  This  concept  Includes 
records  management  responsibilities  in 
the  broad  sense,  not  just  preserving, 
and  ultimately  making  available  to  the 
public,  documents  of  lasting  impor- 
tance. The  reorganization  seems  to 
give  GSA  responsibility  for  records 
management  activities  of  the  various 
agencies.  Taking  that  responsibility 
away  from  NARS  could  diminish  the 
chances  that  documents  of  lasting 
value  will  be  recognized  and  protected. 
Mr.  Carmen  seems  intent  on  demon- 
strating what  Admiral  Freeman's  de- 
centralization effort  already  proved: 
that  reorganizations  which  may  be  ap- 
propriate for  the  rest  of  GSA  do  not 
work  for  NARS,  since  NARS  has  never 
fit  weU  into  GSA. 

The  administration  has  also  demon- 
strated its  disrespect  for  the  needs  of 
historians  and  archivists  by  repeated 
efforts  to  destroy  the  National  Histori- 
cal Publications  and  Records  Commis- 
sion (NHPRC).  Although  the  program 
has  traditionally  been  funded  at  a  very 
modest  level— $4  million  in  fiscal  year 
1981— NHPRC  has  made  an  enormous 
contribution  to  the  preservation  and 
publication  of  the  historical  materials 
relating  to  America's  past.  Through  its 
publications  program,  NHPRC  has 
begim  to  lay  before  the  American 
people  documentary  editions,  free 
from  partisan  interpretation,  concern- 
ing the  Founding  Fathers  and  the  cre- 
ation of  the  Government:  such  as  the 
I^apers  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  First 
Federal  Congress,  and  the  early  years 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  Their  editions 
have  gone  beyond  government  as  well, 
to  cover  military  affairs,  social  con- 
cerns, labor  and  the  arts  and  sciences. 

Through  its  grants  program, 
NHPRC  has  advised  and  assisted  State 
and  local  historical  societies,  archives, 
libraries  and  associations  to  insure  the 
discovery  and  preservation  of  valuable 
historical  documents.  NHPRC  has 
been  very  successful  in  .using  Federal 
money  as  "seed  money,"  effectively  le- 
veraging money  from  other  levels  of 


government  and  private  dollars  in  a 
unique  collaboration.  In  1963,  Justice 
John  Harlan  observed  that  the  work 
of  the  Commission  "touches  the  con- 
cerns of  all  who  hold  positions  of  re- 
sponsibility in  public  life,  indeed,  of 
every  thoughtful  citizen  though  en- 
joyed in  purely  private  endeavors." 

Yet  this  administration,  in  a  classic 
case  of  being  pennywise  and  dollar 
foolish,  has  opposed  the  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  NHPRC,  forcing  Congress 
to  keep  NHPRC  alive  by  earmarking 
part  of  the  NARS  appropriation  for 
NHPRC.  The  administration  has  also 
placed  NHPRC  on  Its  "hit  list"  of 
agencies  to  be  eliminated.  In  the  past 
2  years,  I  have  fought  to  preserve 
NHPRC  and  to  fund  it  adequately, 
and  I  will  continue  to  do  so,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  independence  for  NARS  is 
also  the  only  adequate  protection  for 
NHPRC. 

I  understand  that  Mr.  Carmen  has 
appointed  a  task  force  to  study  wheth- 
er the  relationship  between  GSA  and 
NARS  needs  improvement,  and  if  so, 
what  changes  should  be  made.  While  I 
will  be  very  interested  in  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  task  force,  I  believe  that 
overwhelming  evidence  already  exists 
for  ending  the  "odd  couple"  relation- 
ship between  GSA  and  NARS.  While 
Congress  should  not  act  precipitously 
to  reorganize  executive  agencies,  we 
should  not  leave  serious  problems  un- 
addressed  year  after  year,  decade  after 
decade.  ^ 

Nineteen  hundred  "and  eighty-four 
marks  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Na- 
tional Archives;  restoring  the  inde- 
pendence of  NARS  would  be  a  particu- 
larly appropriate  celebration.  Nine- 
teen hundred  and  eighty-four  is  also  a 
year  immortalized  by  George  Orwell's 
frightening  vision  of  what  the  future 
would  bring.  Orwell's  totalitarian  soci- 
ety was  characterized  by  its  flagrant 
distortion  of  history;  in  the  absence  of 
free  speech  and  thought,  history  could 
be  rewritten  periodically  to  serve  the 
interests  of  the  government  and  ma- 
nipulate the  people. 

Our  respect  for  history  is  one  reason 
that  our  country  bears  no  resemblance 
to  Orwell's  vision.  Respect  for  history 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  our  commit- 
ment to  a  free  press  and  our  freedom 
of  speech  and  thought.  We  can  demon- 
strate again  our  recognition  of  the  im- 
portance of  history  by  moving  to 
insure  the  strength  and  independence 
of  the  National  Archives. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  bill  be  printed  in  full  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  90S 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Archives 
and  Records  Administration  Act  of  19S3". 


AKKMDlIKirrS  TO  TTIU  44,  UMliSI)  STATB  CODE 

Sac.  2.  (a)  Sections  2101.  2102,  2103,  2104. 
2105.  2106,  2107.  2108,  2109,  2110.  2111,  2112. 
2113,  and  2114  of  tiUe  44,  United  States 
Code,  are  redesignated  as  sections  2102. 
2103.  2108,  2109,  2110,  2111,  2112,  2113.  2114. 
2115,  2116,  2117.  2118.  and  2119.  respecUve- 

ly. 

(b)  TlUe  44,  United  States  Code,  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  before  section  2102  (as  redes- 
ignated by  subsection  (a))  the  following  new 
section: 

"§2101.  Purpow 

"The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  estab- 
lish an  independent  National  Archives  and 
Records  Administration  due  to  the  unique 
importance  of  the  tasks  of  creating,  identi- 
fying, and  preserving  the  records  of  the 
Nation  which  have  permanent  value  and 
making  such  records  available  to  the  public, 
to  Federal  agencies,  and  to  the  Congress  for 
historical  and  other  research  purposes.". 

(c)  Section  2102  of  title  44,  United  SUtes 
Code  (as  redesignated  by  subsection  (a)),  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "sections  2103-2113  or"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  semi- 
colon; and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"executive  agency'  means  any  executive 
department  of  independent  establishment 
in  the  executive  branch  of  the  CJovemment, 
including  any  wholly-owned  Government 
conwration; 

•  Federal  agency'  means  any  executive  de- 
partment, military  department.  Govern- 
ment corporation.  Government-controlled 
corporation,  or  other  establishment  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  (in- 
cluding the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent), any  Independent  regulatory  agency, 
or  any  establishment  in  the  legislative  or  Ju- 
dicial branch  of  the  Government  (except 
the  Senate,  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  and  any 
activities  under  his  direction); 

"■Archivist'  means  the  Archivist  of  the 
UrUted  States  appointed  under  section  2104: 
and 

"'Administration'  means  the  National  Ar- 
chives and  Records  Administration  estab- 
lished under  section  2103.". 

(d)  Section  2103  of  such  title  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"§  2103.  Establuhmcnt 

"There  is  established  an  independent  es- 
tablishment in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  to  be  known  as  the  Natiorud 
Archives  and  Records  Administration.  The 
Administration  shall  be  administered  under 
the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  Archi- 
vist.". 

(e)  Title  44,  United  States  Code,  is  further 
amended  by  inserting  before  section  2108 
(as  redesignated  by  subsection  (a))  the  fol- 
lowing new  sections: 

"8  2104.  OfTicen 

"(a)  The  Archivist  of  the  United  SUtes 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
The  Archivist  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term 
of  ten  years,  but  may  continue  to  serve  until 
his  successor  is  appointed  and  confirmed. 
The  Archivist  shall  be  appointed  without 
regard  to  political  affiliations  and  solely  on 
the  basis  of  the  professional  qualifications 
required  to  perform  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  office  of  Archivist. 

"(b)  The  Archivist  shall  be  compensated 
at  the  rate  provided  for  level  III  of  the  Ex- 
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ecuUve  Schedule  under  section  5314  of  title 
5. 

"(c)  There  shmll  be  in  the  Administration 
a  Deputy  Archlvtet  of  the  United  SUtes, 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  and  who  shall 
serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Archivist.  The 
Deputy  Archivist  shall  be  established  as  a 
career  reserved  position  in  the  Senior  Exec- 
utive Service  within  the  meaning  of  section 
31S2(aX8)  of  UUe  5.  The  Deputy  Archivist 
shall  perform  such  functions  as  the  Archi- 
vist shall  designate.  During  any  absence  or 
disability  of  the  Archivist,  the  Deputy  Ar- 
chivist shall  act  ss  Archivist.  In  the  event  of 
a  vacancy  In  the  office  of  the  Archivist,  the 
Deputy  Archivist  shall  act  as  Archivist  until 
an  Archivist  is  appointed  under  subsection 
(a). 
"^  210&.  Adniniatrathre  proTlsions 

"(a)  The  Archivist  shaU  prescribe  such 
policies,  standards,  criteria,  procedures, 
rules,  and  regulations  as  he  finds  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  carry  out  his  functions. 
The  head  of  each  Federal  agency  shall  issue 
such  orders  and  directives  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  conform  the  activities  of  the  agency 
with  the  policies,  standards,  criteria,  proce- 
dures, rules,  and  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Archivist. 

"(b)  Except  as  otherwise  expressly  provid- 
ed by  law,  the  Archivist  may  delegate  any  of 
his  functions  to  such  officers  and  employees 
of  the  Administration  as  he  may  designate, 
and  may  authorize  such  successive  redelega- 
tions  of  such  functions  as  he  may  deem  to 
be  necessary  or  appropriate.  A  delegation  of 
functions  by  the  Archivist  shall  not  relieve 
the  Archivist  of  responsibility  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  such  functions. 

"(c)  The  Archivist  may  organize  the  Ad- 
ministration as  he  finds  necessary  or  appro- 
priate. 

"(d)  The  Archivist  is  authorized  to  estab- 
lish, maintain,  alter,  or  discontinue  such  re- 
gional, local,  or  other  field  offices  as  he 
finds  necessary  or  appropriate  to  perform 
the  functions  of  the  Archivist  or  the  Admin- 
istration. 

"(e)  The  Archivist  shall  cause  a  seal  of 
office  to  be  made  for  the  Administration  of 
such  design  as  he  shall  approve.  Judicial 
notice  shall  be  talien  of  such  seal. 

"(f)  Each  Federal  agency  is  authorized  to 
furnish  to  the  Archivist,  upon  his  request, 
any  information  or  other  data  which  the  Ar- 
chivist finds  necessary  to  carry  out  his 
duties. 

"(g)  The  Archivist  may  establish  advisory 
committees  to  advise  him  with  respect  to 
any  function  of  the  Archivist  or  the  Admin- 
istration. Members  of  any  such  committee 
shall  serve  without  compensation  but  shall 
be  entitled  to  transportation  expenses  and 
per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  in  accordance 
with  section  5703  of  title  5. 

"(h)  The  Archivist  shall  advise  and  con- 
sult with  interested  Federal  agencies  with  a 
view  to  obtaining  their  advice  and  assistance 
in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter. 
"(1)  If  authorized  by  the  Archivist,  officers 
and  employees  of  the  National  Archives  and 
Records  Administration  having  investiga- 
tory functions  are  empowered,  whUe  en- 
gaged in  the  performance  of  their  duties  in 
conducting  Investigations,  to  administer 
oaths. 
"•  ZlOt.  PerwMuicl  and  MrrkM 

"(a)  The  Archivist  is  authorized  to  select, 
appoint,  employ,  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  officers  and  employees,  pursuant  to 
part  in  of  title  5,  as  are  necessary  to  per- 
form the  functions  of  the  Archivist  and  the 
administration. 


"(b)  The  Archlvlat  is  authorised  to  obtain 
the  services  of  experts  and  consultants 
under  secti(Hi  3109  of  title  S. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  973  of  title  10  or  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Archivist,  in  carrying  out  the 
functions  of  the  Archivist  or  the  Adminis- 
tration, is  authorized  to  utilise  in  the  Ad- 
ministration the  services  of  officials,  offi- 
cers, and  other  personnel  in  other  executive 
agencies.  Including  personnel  of  the  armed 
services,  with  the  consent  of  the  head  of  the 
agency  concerned. 

"(d)  The  Archivist  is  authorized  to  accept 
and  utilize  voluntary  and  uncompensated 
services. 
"8  2107.  RcporU  to  Congren 

"The  Archivist  shall  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress, in  January  of  each  year  and  at  such 
other  times  as  he  finds  appropriate,  a  report 
concerning  the  administration  of  functions 
of  the  Archivist  and  the  Administration. 
The  report  shall  include  such  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  as  he  may  find  appro- 
priate as  the  result  of  the  administration  of 
such  functions  and  a  citation  of  any  law 
which  has  become  obsolete  by  reason  of  the 
enactment  or  administration  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title.". 

(fKl)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  21 
of  title  44.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"CHAPTER  21— NATIONAL  ARCHIVES 
AND  RECORDS  ADMINISTRATION 

"Sec. 

"2101.  Purpose. 

"2102.  DefinlUons. 

"2103.  Establishment. 

"2104.  Officers. 

"2105.  Administrative  provisions. 

"2106.  Personnel  and  services. 

"2107.  Reports  to  Congress. 

"2108.  Acceptance  of  records  for  historical 

preservation. 
"2109.  Responsibility  for  custody,  use.  and 

withdrawal  of  records. 
"2110.  Preservation,  arrangement,  duplica- 
tion, exhibition  of  records. 
"2111.  Servicing  records. 
"2112.  Material  accepted  for  deposit. 
"2113.  Presidential  archival  depository. 
"2114.  Depository  for  agreements  t)etween 

States. 
"2115.  Preservation  of  motion-picture  films, 
still  pictures,  and  sound  record- 
ings. 
"2116.  Reports:  correction  of  violations. 
"2117.  Legal  status  of  reproductions;  official 
seal,  fees  for  copies  and  repro- 
ductions. 
"2118.  lilmiUtion  on  liability. 
"2119.  Records  of  Congress.". 

(2)  The  item  relating  to  chapter  21  in  the 
table  of  chapters  for  title  44.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"21.  National  Archives  and  Records 

Administration 2102.". 

(g)(1)  Section  2103(4)  of  such  title  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  2107"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "section  2112". 

(2)  Section  2108  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "section  2107"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tion 2112". 

(h)  Chapters  7.  15.  17.  21  (as  amended  by 
this  section).  22.  23,  25.  29,  31,  and  33  of  title 
44.  United  States  Code,  are  amended  by 
striking  out  "Administrator  of  General 
Services"  and  "General  Services  Administra- 
tion" wherever  they  appear  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Archivist  of  the  United 
States"  and  "National  Archives  and  Records 
Administration",  respectively. 


(iXl)  8ecU(»  101  of  the  Presidential  Re- 
cordings and  Materials  Preservation  Act  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "secUon  2107"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"section  2112"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "section  2101"  and  In- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "section  2102"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Archivist  of  the  United  States":  and 

(D)  by  striking  out  "Administrator"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"Archivist". 

(2)  Section  102  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "section  2107"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "section  2112".  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "Administrator"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Archivist". 

(3)  Section  103  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Administrator"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Archivist". 

(4)  Section  103  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Administrator"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Archi- 
vist". 

(J)  Section  5314  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(    )  Archivist  of  the  United  States.", 
(k)  The  item  relating  to  chapter  29  in  the 
Uble  of  contents  for  title  44.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"29.  Records  Management  by  Archi- 
vist of  the  United  SUtes 2901." 

(1)  Sections  141-144  of  title  4,  Chapter  5. 
United  States  Code,  are  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices," and  "General  Services  Administra- 
tion" wherever  they  appear  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Archivist  of  the  United 
States."  "Archivist."  and  "National  Archives 
and  Records  Administration"  respectively. 

(m)  Section  199a.  title  25.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services"  wherever  it  ap- 
pear? and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Archi- 
vist of  the  United  States." 

(n)  Sections  106a,  106b,  and  112  of  tlUe  1, 
United  States  Code,  are  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "Administrator  of  General  Services" 
wherever  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Archivist  of  the  United  States." 

(o)  Sections  6  and  11-13  of  title  3,  United 
States  Code,  are  amended  by  striking  out 
"Administrator  of  General  Services."  and 
"General  Services  Administration"  wherev- 
er they  appear  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Archivist  of  the  United  SUtes."  and  "Na- 
tional Archives  and  Records  Administra- 
tion" respectively. 

(p)  Paragraphs  (b)(6)  and  (IKl)  of  the  Pri- 
vacy Act  of  1974  are  amended  by  striking 
out  "Administrator  of  General  Services" 
wherever  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Archivist  of  the  United  SUtes." 

(q)  Section  2301  of  title  44.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  second 
sentence  of  the  section. 

(r)  Section  2501  of  tiUe  44,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last 
sentence  of  the  section. 

(s)  Section  2540(a)  of  tlUe  44.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"the  Administrator"  from  the  final  sentence 
of  the  section  and  substituting  in  lieu  there- 
of "the  President  and  the  Congress." 

DKriniTiom 
Sic.  3.  For  purposes  of  sections  3  through 
8- 


(1)  the  term  "Archhrlst"  means  the  Archi- 
vist of  the  United  States  appointed  under 
secUon  3104  of  UUe  44.  United  SUtes  Code, 
a*  added  by  aecUon  3  of  thia  Act;  and 

(3)  the  term  "AdmlnlstraUon"  means  the 
NaUonal  Archives  and  Records  Admlnlstra- 
Uon eatablished  under  section  3103  of  such 
UUe  (as  amended  by  secUon  3  of  this  Act). 

TIAMI 


OF  FimcTioirs 
Sac  4.  (a)  All  authorities  and  functions  of 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services  speci- 
fied in  chapters  7.  15.  17.  21.  22.  23.  25.  29. 
31.  and  33  of  Utie  44.  United  SUtes  Code, 
are  transferred  to  the  Archivist  of  the 
United  States  appointed  under  section  2104 
of  titie  44.  United  SUtes  Code. 

(b)  The  National  Archives  and  Records 
Service  of  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion is  transferred  to  the  National  Archives 
and  Records  Administration. 

(c)  The  office  of  Office  Information  Sys- 
tems of  the  Office  of  Information  Resources 
Automated  DaU  and  Management  of  the 
General  Services  Administration  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  National  Archives  and  Records 
Administration. 

(d)  In  the  exercise  of  the  functions  trans- 
ferred under  this  Act.  the  Archivist  shall 
have  the  same  authority  as  had  the  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services  with  respect  to 
chapters  7.  15.  17.  21.  22.  23.  25.  29.  31.  and 
33  of  title  44.  United  SUtes  Code,  and  the 
actions  of  the  Archivist  shall  have  the  same 
force  and  effect  as  when  exercised  by  such 
Administrator. 

(e)  Prior  to  the  appointment  and  confir- 
mation of  an  individual  to  serve  as  Archivist 
of  the  United  SUtes  under  section  2104  of 
title  44.  United  SUtes  Code,  the  individual 
holding  the  office  of  Archivist  of  the  United 
SUtes  on  the  day  before  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act  may  serve  as  Archivist  imder 
such  section,  and  while  so  serving  shall  be 
compensated  at  the  rate  provided  imder 
subsection  (b)  of  such  section. 

TRAMSIXR  OP  PKRSOMMEL 

Sec.  S.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  Act.  the  personnel  employed  in  connec- 
tion with,  and  the  assets,  liabilities,  con- 
tracts, property,  records,  and  unexpended 
balances  of  appropriations,  authorizations, 
allocations,  and  other  fimds  employed,  held, 
used,  arising  from,  available  to  or  to  be 
made  available  in  connection  with  the  func- 
tions and  agencies  transferred  by  this  Act, 
subject  to  section  202  of  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Procedures  Act  of  1950,  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  Archivist  for  appropriate  allo- 
cation. A  percentage  of  the  funds  and  asso- 
ciated positions  in  the  General  Management 
and  Administration  appropriation  for  the 
General  Services  Administration,  propor- 
tionate to  the  percentage  of  National  Ar- 
chives and  Records  Service  employees  in  the 
General  Services  Administration,  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  Archivist  for  appropriate  allo- 
cation. Unexpended  funds  transferred  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  shall  be  used  only 
for  the  pur[>oses  for  which  the  funds  were 
originally  authorized  and  appropriated. 

(b)  The  transfer  pursuant  to  this  title  of 
full-time  personnel  (except  special  Govern- 
ment employees)  and  part-time  personnel 
holding  permanent  positions  shall  not  cause 
any  such  employees  to  be  separated  or  re- 
duced in  grade  or  compensation  for  one  year 
after  such  transfer  or  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act,  whichever  is  later. 

SA vinos  PROVISIONS 

Sac.  6.  (a)  All  orders,  determinations, 
rules,  regulations,  grante,  contracts,  agree- 
menU,  permlte,  licenses,  privileges,  and 
other  actions  which  have  been  issued,  grant- 


ed, made,  undertaken,  or  entered  Into  In  the 
performance  of  any  function  transferred 
under  this  Act  shaU  continue  In  effect  ac- 
cording to  their  terms  until  modified,  termi- 
nated, superseded,  set  aside,  or  revoked  in 
accordance  with  law  by  any  authorized  offi- 
cial, a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction,  or  by 
operation  of  law. 

(bKl)  The  transfer  of  ftmctions  under  this 
Act  shall  not  affect  any  proceedings,  includ- 
ing notices  of  proposed  rulemaking,  or  any 
application  for  any  license,  permit,  certifi- 
cate, or  financial  assistance  pending  on  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  before  the  General 
Services  Administration;  but  such  proceed- 
ings and  applications,  to  the  extent  that 
they  relate  to  functions  transferred  under 
this  Act.  shall  be  continued.  Orders  shall  be 
Issued  in  such  proceedings,  appeals  shall  be 
taken  therefrom,  and  payments  shall  be 
made  pursuant  to  such  orders,  as  if  this  Act 
had  not  t>een  enacted;  and  orders  issued  in 
any  such  proceedings  shall  continue  in 
effect  until  modified,  terminated,  supersed- 
ed, or  revoked  by  the  Archivist,  by  a  court 
of  competent  Jurisdiction,  or  by  operation  of 
law.  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be 
deemed  to  prohibit  the  discontinuance  or 
modification  of  any  such  proceeding  under 
the  same  terms  and  conditions  and  to  the 
same  extent  that  such  proceeding  could 
have  lieen  discontinued  or  modified  if  this 
Act  had  not  been  enacted. 

(2)  The  Archivist  is  authorized  to  promul- 
gate regulations  providing  for  the  orderly 
transfer  of  proceedings  continued  under 
paragraph  (1)  from  the  General  Services 
Administration  to  the  Administration. 

(c)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (e)— 

(1)  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
affect  actions  commenced  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act,  and 

(2)  in  all  such  actions,  proceedings  shaU  be 
had,  appeals  taken,  and  judgments  rendered 
in  the  same  manner  and  effect  as  if  this  Act 
had  not  lieen  enacted. 

(d)  No  action  or  other  proceeding  lawfully 
commenced  by  or  against  any  officer  of  the 
United  SUtes  acting  in  his  official  capacity 
shall  abate  by  reason  of  any  transfer  under 
this  Act.  No  cause  of  action  by  or  against 
the  General  Services  Administration  or  by 
or  against  any  officer  thereof  in  the  official 
capacity  of  such  officer  shall  abate  by 
reason  of  any  transfer  of  functions  under 
this  Act. 

(e)  If,  before  the  date  on  which  this  Act 
takes  effect,  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration or  any  officer  thereof  in  the  official 
capacity  of  such  officer,  is  a  party  to  an 
action,  and  under  this  Act  any  function  in 
connection  with  such  action  is  transferred 
to  the  Archivist  or  any  other  official  of  the 
Administration,  then  such  action  shall  be 
continued  with  the  Archivist  or  other  ap- 
propriate official  of  the  Administration  sub- 
stituted or  added  as  a  party. 

(f)  Orders  and  actions  of  the  Archivist  in 
the  exercise  of  functions  transferred  under 
this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  Judicial  review  to 
the  same  extent  and  in  the  same  manner  as 
If  such  orders  and  actions  had  been  by  the 
Individual  holding  the  office  of  Archivist  of 
the  United  SUtes  on  the  day  before  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  Act  or  the  Admmistrator 
of  General  Services  in  the  exercise  of  such 
functions  immediately  preceding  their 
transfer.  Any  sUtutory  requirements  relat- 
ing to  notice,  hearings,  action  upon  the 
record,  or  administrative  review  that  apply 
to  any  function  transferred  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  the  exercise  of  such  function  by 
the  Archivist. 


ret 


Sk.  7.  With  respect  to  any  functions 
transferred  by  this  Act  and  exercised  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  reference  in 
any  other  Federal  law  to  the  office  of  the 
Archivist  of  the  United  SUtes  as  in  exist- 
ence on  the  day  before  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act  or  the  National  Archives  and  Rec- 
ords Service  of  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration or  any  office  or  officer  thereof 
shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to  the  Archivist  or 
the  Administration. 


IPPECnvi  DATE 

See.  8.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  one  hundred  twenty  days  after 
enactment.* 


By  Mr.  DANPORTH: 
S.  906.  A  bill  to  extend  the  duty  re- 
duction on  certain  unwrought  lead  for 
a  period  of  5  years;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

tnrWRODGHT  LEAD  TARIPP 

•  Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President, 
this  bill  extends  the  temporary  reduc- 
tion of  the  tariff  on  imports  of  im- 
wrought  lead  other  than  bullion,  tariff 
item  911.50,  for  a  period  of  5  years 
commencing  July  1,  1983.  The  duty  on 
unwrought  lead  was  temporarily  re- 
duced during  the  period  January  1, 
1980,  ttirough  June  30,  1983.  from  3.5 
percent  to  3  percent  on  the  value  of 
lead  content  but  not  less  than  1.0625 
cents  per  pound  of  lead  content.  The 
duty  reduction  was  accompanied  by 
provisions  barring,  except  under  cer- 
tain specified  provisions  of  the  trade 
statutes,  the  modification  of  the  duty 
by  the  President  or  the  imposition  of 
additional  duties. 

The  extension  of  the  duty  reduction 
is  supported  by  both  the  domestic  pro- 
ducers and  major  domestic  consumers 
of  primary  lead  as  a  measure  which 
will  aid  all  parties  by  contributing  to 
the  stability  of  price  and  supply  in  the 
primary  lead  market.  The  producers 
are  represented  by  the  Lead-Zinc  Pro- 
ducers Committee,  which  includes  all 
U.S.  primary  lead  producers.  The  con- 
sumers are  represented  by  an  ad  hex: 
committee  whose  members  account  for 
a  majority  of  lead  consumed  in  the 
United  States.* 


By  Mr.  DANPORTH: 
S.  907.  A  bill  to  amend  the  tariff 
schedules  of  the  United  States  to  clari- 
fy for  duty  purposes  the  distinction 
between  dress  gloves  and  work  gloves; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

GLOVE  TARIPP  CATEGORIES 

•  Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President, 
legislation  is  necessary  to  close  a  loop- 
hole in  the  tariff  distinction  between 
work  gloves  and  dress  gloves  which  re- 
sults in  the  loss  of  substantial  revenue 
to  the  Government  and  costs  the  U.S. 
work  glove  industry  sales  and  jobs. 
The  biU  would  provide  a  new  headnote 
definition  and  a  minor  change  in  the 
definition  of  certain  glove  categories 
in  order  to  make  clear  that  all  import- 
ed work  gloves  wiU  enter  in  the  proper 
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work  glove  tariff  categories  rather 
than  In  dress  glove  categories  with 
lower  tariffs. 

In  the  glove  industry,  the  identify- 
ing feature  of  a  dress  glove  has  long 
been  the  presence  between  the  four 
fingers  of  a  strip  of  material— called  a 
fourchette— extending  along  the  side 
of  each  finger  from  finger  tip  to  finger 
tip.  Sometimes  there  may  also  be  an 
additional  strip  along  the  outside  of 
the  little  finger  called  a  sidewall.  Work 
gloves  traditionally  have  had  neither 
fotuchettes  nor  sidewaUs.  The  current 
tariff  schedule,  therefore,  generally 
places  gloves  in  either  of  two  catego- 
ries, those  with  fourchettes  or  side- 
walls,  dress  gloves,  and  those  without 
fourchettes  or  sidewalls,  work  gloves. 

Some  foreign  work  glove  manufac- 
turers, however,  are  adding,  at  negligi- 
ble cost,  a  single  token  fourchette  on 
the  inside  of  the  little  finger  of  each 
work  glove  in  order  to  have  it  classi- 
fied as  a  dress  glove  dutiable  at  14.5 
percent  rather  than  at  the  proper 
work  glove  duty  of  24.5  percent.  The 
proposed  legislation  requires  that  im- 
ported gloves  have  complete  four- 
chettes, between  each  of  the  four  fin- 
gers, in  order  to  be  properly  classified 
as  dress  gloves.* 


JMI 


By  Mr.  DURENBERGER: 
S.  908.  A  bill  to  provide  fiscal  assist- 
ance to  State  and  local  governments 
during  periods  of  economic  recession; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

STATE  am  lOCKL  RXCESSIOn  ASSISTAKCK  ACT  OP 
1983 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, today  I  am  introducing  the  State 
and  Local  Recession  Assistance  Act  of 
1983,  a  bill  to  provide  governments 
hard  hit  by  an  economic  downturn  the 
resources  to  cope  with  the  budgetary 
disruptions  caused  by  recessions  and 
to  meet  the  special  human  needs  they 
create.  It  is  a  countercyclical— antire- 
cession—aid  bill. 

There  are  two  basic  reasons  the  Fed- 
eral Government  might  create  an 
automatic  countercyclical  program. 
First,  Congress  may  attempt  to  use 
such  assistance  as  a  macroeconomic 
fiscal  instrument  in  an  effort  to 
counter  the  recession.  In  this  sense, 
the  "coimter"  in  countercyclical  Is  to 
be  taken  literally.  This  rationale  is 
based  on  the  premise  that  State  and 
local  budget  behavior  is  procyclical— a 
belief  that  recessions  cause  State  and 
local  spending  to  fall  and  their  tax 
burden  to  increase.  This  is  exactly  the 
opposite  of  the  fiscal  behavior  tradi- 
tional Keynesians  and  even  supply 
slders,  to  some  extent,  advocate  during 
recessionary  periods.  Under  both  theo- 
ries, governments  should  reduce  taxes 
during  recessions,  and  in  the  Keynesi- 
an  theory,  governments  should  con- 
comitantly increase  spending  in  an 
effort  to  puU  the  economy  out  of  re- 


cession, or  at  least  to  prevent  it  slump- 
ing even  more. 

There  are.  unfortunately,  several 
problems  with  applying  the  theory  as 
economic  fine  timing.  There  continues 
to  be  a  debate,  for  one  thing,  on 
whether  or  not  the  fiscal  behavior  of 
State  and  local  governments  is  inevita- 
bly procyclical  In  overall  effect.  We 
know,  for  example,  that  the  automatic 
spending  and  taxing  response  of  State 
and  local  governments  is  actually 
countercyclical:  Entitlements  increase 
automatically  with  economic  decline 
and  tax  revenues  faU.  In  response, 
however.  State  and  local  governments 
may  take  discretionary  actions  to  in- 
crease tax  rates  and  bases  or  to  re- 
strict entitlements  or  both.  The  net 
effect  of  the  automatic  and  discretion- 
ary spending  and  taxing  behavior  may 
on  balance  make  State  and  local  fiscal 
behavior  procyclical,  or  it  may  not. 
There  is  no  way  to  luiow  a  priori. 

Therefore,  it  makes  little  sense  for 
Congress  to  put  into  place  an  auto- 
matically triggered  countercyclical 
program  on  the  premise  that  State 
and  local  behavior  is  inevitably  procy- 
clical during  periods  of  recession.  This 
is  a  determination  that  Congress  must 
make  on  a  case-by-case  basis.  And  once 
that  determination  is  made,  if  it  is. 
Congress  must  then  determine  wheth- 
er it  is  feasible  to  counter  that  procy- 
clical behavior  with  Federal  assist- 
ance. It  may  be  the  case  that  the  costs 
of  attempting  to  offset  such  spending 
and  taxing  behavior  by  Federal  assist- 
ance are  greater  than  any  macroeco- 
nomic benefits  that  result.  Therefore, 
Mr.  President,  even  the  most  ardent 
advocate  of  the  Keynesian  prescrip- 
tion of  increased  Federal  spending 
may  find  this  approach  inappropriate. 
Indeed,  there  is  good  evidence  that 
this  was  the  case  during  the  1976-77 
recession  when  Congress  reacted  by 
passing  title  II  of  the  Public  Works 
Employment  Act  of  1976— known  as 
the  antirecession  assistance  or  coun- 
tercyclical program. 

In  its  evaluation  of  this  program, 
the  General  Accounting  Office  con- 
cluded that  the  triggering  mechanism 
that  turned  the  program  on  and  off 
automatically  was  badly  flawed.  And 
in  evaluating  alternative  triggers, 
GAG  concluded  that  each  was  equally, 
if  not  more  flawed.  If  the  purpose  of 
countercyclical  assistance  is  to  be  that 
of  economic  fine  tuning,  it  is  essential 
that  the  trigger  turn  it  on  and  off  at 
precisely  the  right  time  or  it  runs  the 
risk  of  having  little  effect— and  there- 
by wasting  scarce  Federal  funds— or  of 
having  exactly  the  wrong  effect— and 
thereby  fueling  inflation  well  into  an 
economic  recovery.  GAO's  findings  in- 
dicate that  precision  triggers  may  be 
beyond  our  conceptual  and  technical 
capability.  This  must  lead  one  to 
doubt  our  ability  to  direct  State  and 
local  fiscal  behavior  from  Washington 
In  the  hope  of  using  it  as  a  fiscal  tool 


of  the  Federal  Government  to  counter 
downswings  in  the  business  cycle. 

Equally  important  in  the  GAG  eval- 
uation of  the  1976  countercyclical  pro- 
gram was  the  finding  that  the  pro- 
gram "was  not  a  particularly  effective 
tool  for  stimulation  of  the  economy 
during  a  (economic)  downturn."  I  have 
no  illusions.  Mr.  President,  that  by 
passing  legislation  such  as  I  offer 
today  Congress  can  hope  to  counter 
the  business  cycle.  That  is  not  my  in- 
tention in  introducing  this  legislation. 

The  second  reason  Congress  might 
want  to  provide  countercyclical  assist- 
ance to  State  and  local  governments  is 
not  to  counter  the  business  cycle  itself 
but  rather  to  counter  the  effects  of 
the  cycle.  The  purpose  of  any  antire- 
cession program  aimed  at  the  effects 
of  recessions  should  be  very  narrow, 
seeldng  to  meet  the  special  human 
needs  that  result  from  economic  hard 
times  and  to  ameliorate  the  recession- 
induced  disruption  of  State  and  local 
budgets  that  lead  to  further  htmian 
hardship.  Such  a  bill  cannot  hope,  for 
example,  to  create  a  significant 
number  of  new  meaningful  Jobs.  Such 
aid  could,  when  delivered  efficiently, 
help  State  and  local  governments  meet 
emergency  needs  they  otherwise 
would  not  be  able  to  meet.  And  when  a 
recession  becomes  so  severe  as  to  in- 
flict unacceptable  hardship  on  a  rela- 
tively small  segment  of  society— usual- 
ly the  most  vulnerable  segment— such 
aid.  Judiciously  administered,  can  help 
to  redistribute  some  of  that  hardship 
more  broadly  across  society.  These, 
Mr.  President,  are  the  objectives  I  seek 
in  introducing  this  legislation. 

This  legislation  takes  as  its  model  a 
countercyclical  program  that  emerged 
in  the  House  during  the  1980  reau- 
thorization of  general  revenue  shar- 
ing. It  was  devised  with  the  1976 
public  works  antirecession  program  in 
mind  and  corrected  some  of  its  worst 
problems.  But  even  so,  the  House  bill 
still  fell  far  short  of  providing  a  reli- 
able fiscal  tool  for  combating  infla- 
tion. While  the  House  program  was  a 
considerable  advance  over  past  efforts 
to  address  recession-related  human 
needs  and  budgetary  disruption  at  the 
State  and  local  level,  it  remains  far 
from  perfect  even  to  this  more  limited 
end.  The  bill  I  introduce  today  further 
corrects  some  of  the  problems  that  are 
inherent  in  constructing  such  a  pro- 
gram—mainly by  improving  the  tar- 
geting of  the  program  to  coincide 
more  closely  with  the  cyclical  needs 
and  disruptions  created  by  recessions. 
But  I  realize  it  faUs  short  of  the  ideal. 

This  legislation  would  distribute  $2 
billion  to  State  and  local  governments 
in  the  form  of  a  no-strings  lump-sum 
grant.  It  would  be  triggered  when  the 
national  economy  has  experienced  two 
consecutive  quarterly  declines  in  both 
real  gross  national  product  and  real 
wages  and  salaries;  that  is.  as  correct- 


ed for  inflation.  To  be  eligible  for  as- 
sistance. States  and  local  governments 
must  have  experienced  a  two-quarter 
decline  in  seasonally  adjusted  wages 
and  salaries  from  a  base  period.  Down 
to  the  county  area  level,  aid  would  be 
allocated  among  eligible  State  and 
local  governments  In  proportion  to 
their  respective  shares  of  the  national 
decline  in  real  wages  and  saUtries. 
Below  county  areas,  reliable  data  are 
not  available  to  permit  allocation  on 
this  basis.  For  local  governments 
within  county  areas,  the  county  area 
allocation  is  distributed  based  upon 
the  local  government's  relative  service 
delivery  responsibilities  as  measured 
by  each  government's  relative  share  of 
total  local  taxes,  user's  fees,  and 
charges  and  intergovernmental  trans- 
fers collected  within  the  county  area. 

My  intuition  tells  me  that  even  this 
refined  formula  is  probably  not  the 
best  one  to  achieve  the  objectives  I 
seek.  It  equates  recession-induced  need 
with  the  broadest  measure  of  reces- 
sion: the  decline  in  economic  activity 
as  measured  by  a  decline  in  real  wages 
and  salaries.  This  adequately  address- 
es the  revenue  effects  of  a  recession  on 
State  and  local  budgets.  What  it  does 
not  address  are  the  expenditure  ef- 
fects. The  human  hardship  brought 
about  directly  by  a  recession  produce 
increased  pressure  on  expenditures  at 
the  State  and  local  level.  And  such  ex- 
penditure needs  are  related  to  a  varie- 
ty of  factors  more  specific  than  a  de- 
cline in  economic  activity.  Indeed,  it  is 
likely  that  such  expenditure  needs  will 
lag  this  broader  economic  indicator 
somewhat  and  continue  well  beyond 
an  upturn  in  the  indicator.  As  we  hold 
hearings  on  how  to  improve  the  for- 
mula to  achieve  a  more  precise  target- 
ing to  achieve  the  goals  I  have  laid 
out.  What  I  offer  today  is  a  blueprint. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  State  and  Local  Recession  As- 
sistance Act  of  1983  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRD  at  this  point.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
President. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  908 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of  the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TTTLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "State  and 
Local  Recession  Assistance  Act  of  1983." 

SBC  2.  nNANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  AUTHORIZED. 

(a)  Pathkhts  to  State  aitd  Local  Ooverm- 
MDiTS.— The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
(hereinafter  referred  to  in  this  title  as  the 
"Secretary")  shall.  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  title,  make  payments  to 
State  governments,  units  of  local  govern- 
ment, and  territorial  governments  for  each 
eligible  calendar  quarter  to  help  counter  the 
effects  of  an  economic  recession. 

(b)  Adthorizatior  or  Appropriations.— 
(1)  Duration  or  adthorizatior.— Subject 

to  paragraph  (2),  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  with  respect  to  each  eligible 
calendar  quarter,  for  the  purposes  of  pay- 


ments under  this  title  during  the  fiscal 
years  specified  In  paragraph  (2).  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  the  amount  determined  for 
such  quarter  under  paragraph  (3).  Any 
amount  so  appropriated  for  any  such  calen- 
dar quarter  shall  remain  for  making  pay- 
ments with  respect  to  such  quarter  untU  ex- 
pended. 

(2)  LnOTATtOH    OR    TOTAL    AMODRT.— The 

total  amount  which  may  be  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  not 
exceed— 

(A)  $2,000,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30, 1983: 

(B)  $2,000,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30, 1984:  and 

(C)  $2,000,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30, 1985. 

(3)  Quarterly  appropriation  limits.— 
The  amount  which  may  be  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  with  respect  to 
any  eligible  calendar  quarter  shall  not 
exceed  the  lesser  of — 

(A)  the  product  of  the  economic  decline 
factor  for  such  quarter  multiplied  by 
$20,000.  or 

(B)  $500,000. 

(c)  Division  Between  TERRrroRiAL,  State 
AND  Local  Cjovernments.— One  percent  of 
the  amount  appropriated  under  subsection 
(b)  for  any  calendar  quarter  shall  be  allocat- 
ed to  territorial  governments  under  section 
12.  Prom  the  remainder  of  the  amount  so 
appropriated,  one-half  of  such  remainder 
shall  be  allocated  to  State  governments 
under  section  3  and  one-half  of  such  re- 
mainder shall  be  allocated  to  units  of  local 
government  under  section  4. 

(d)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

(1)  Eligible  Calendar  Quarters.  An  eligible 
calendar  quarter  is— 

(A)  any  calendar  quarter  which  is  1  of  2 
consecutive  calendar  quarters— 

(1)  during  each  of  which  the  aggregate 
real  wages  and  salaries  are  less  than  the  ag- 
gregate real  wages  and  salaries  of  the  calen- 
dar quarter  immediately  preceding  the  first 
of  such  2  quarters;  and 

(11)  which  are  immediately  preceded  by, 
concurrent  with,  or  partially  preceded  by 
and  partially  concurrent  with,  2  consecutive 
calendar  quarters  during  each  of  which  the 
real  gross  national  product  is  less  than  the 
real  gross  national  product  of  the  calendar 
quarter  Immediately  preceding  the  first  of 
such  2  quarters;  and 

(B)  any  calendar  quarter  following  a  cal- 
endar quarter  which  meets  the  require- 
ments of  subparagraph  (A)  which  is— 

(i)  not  a  calendar  quarter  during  which 
the  aggregate  real  wages  and  salaries  equals 
or  exceeds  the  base  period  amount;  and 

(11)  not  a  calendar  quarter  following  a 
quarter  described  in  clause  (1)  of  this  sub- 
paragraph. 

(2)  Aggregate  real  wages  and  salaries.— 
Aggregate  real  wages  and  salaries  during 
any  period  are  the  total  amount  of  wages 
and  salaries  received  during  such  period,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
for  the  purpose  of  computing  the  gross  na- 
tional product,  deflated  by  the  personal  con- 
sumption expenditure  implicit  price  deflator 
developed  by  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

(3)  Real  gross  national  product.— The 
real  gross  national  product  is  a  measure  of 
the  value  of  the  volume  of  national  produc- 
tion in  constant  dollars,  as  determined  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 

(4)  Economic  decline  factor.— The  eco- 
nomic decline  factor  for  any  eligible  quarter 
is  determined  by— 


(A)  subtracting  the  aggregate  real  wages 
and  salaries  for  such  quarter  from  the  base 
period  amount; 

(B)  dividing  the  amount  determined  under 
subparagraph  (A)  by  the  base  period 
amount;  and 

(C)  multiplying  the  resulting  fracUon  by 
1,000,  and  rounding  the  product  to  the  near- 
est whole  number. 

(5)  Base  period  amount.— The  base  period 
amount  is  the  sum  of  the  aggregate  real 
wages  and  salaries  during  the  national  base 
period  dlvided>i>y  two. 

(6)  National  rase  period.- The  national 
base  period  Is  the  2  consecutive  calendar 
quarters  immediately  preceding  the  first  of 
the  calendar  quarters  which  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  paragraph  (IKA).  Only  one 
national  base  period  shall  be  established 
with  respect  to  each  series  of  consecutive  el- 
igible calendar  quarters. 

(7)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  popula- 
tion on  the  same  basis  that  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  determines  resident  population 
for  general  sutistical  purposes.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  request  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  adjust  the  population  information 
provided  to  the  Secretary  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable to  Include  a  reasonable  estimate  of  the 
number  of  resident  individuals  not  counted 
in  the  1980  census  or  revisions  of  the  census. 
The  Secretary  shall  use  the  estimates  in  de- 
termining allocations  for  the  entitlement 
period  beginning  after  the  Secretary  re- 
ceives the  estimates.  The  Secretary  shall 
adjust  population  information  to  reflect  ad- 
justments made  under  section  118  of  the 
Act  of  October  1,  1980  (Public  Law  96-368, 
94  SUt.  1357). 

SEC  J.  state  government  alukation. 

(a)  Allocation  of  Funds.— For  each  calen- 
dar quarter  for  which  funds  are  available 
under  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  allocate 
to  each  eligible  State  government  an 
amount  which  shall  bear  the  same  ratio  to 
the  amount  available  for  allocation  under 
this  section  for  that  quarter  (in  accordance 
with  section  2(c))  as  the  economic  decline 
factor  for  such  State  bears  to  the  sum  of 
the  economic  decline  factors  for  all  eligible 
State  governments. 

(b)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

(I )  EUGIRLE  state  government.— 

(A)  In  general. — A  State  government  is  an 
eligible  State  government  under  this  section 
for  a  calendar  quarter  if— 

(i)  such  quarter  is  an  eligible  State  quar- 
ter; and 

(II)  the  base  period  amount  for  such  State 
exceeds  the  aggregate  real  wages  and  sala- 
ries of  such  State  for  that  calendar  quarter. 

(B)  ElLiGiBLE  state  QUARTER.— A  Calendar 
quarter  is  an  eligible  SUte  quarter  with  re- 
spect to  a  State  if — 

(I)  such  quarter  is  an  eligible  calendar 
quarter  as  defined  in  section  2(dKl);  and 

(II)  such  quarter— 

(1)  is  1  of  2  consecutive  calendar  quarters 
(as  defined  in  section  2(d)(1))  or  during  any 
such  eligible  calendar  quarter,  during  each 
of  which  the  aggregate  real  wages  and  sala- 
ries of  such  State  are  less  than  the  aggre- 
gate real  wages  and  salaries  of  such  State 
during  the  calendar  quarter  immediately 
preceding  the  first  of  such  2  quarters;  or 

(II)  is  a  quarter  following  a  quarter  which 
meets  the  requirements  of  subclause  (I)  of 
this  clause. 

(2)  Economic  decline  factor.— The  eco- 
nomic decline  factor  for  a  State  for  a  calen- 
dar quarter  Is  a  number  equal  to  the 
number  of  dollars  by  which  the  base  period 
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smount  for  such  SUte  exceeds  the  aggre- 
gate real  wages  and  salaries  of  such  State 
for  that  quarter. 

(3)  Rase  fbuod  Anonirr.— The  base  period 
amount  of  a  State  is  the  sum  of  the  aggre- 
gate real  wages  and  salaries  of  such  State 
during  its  base  period  divided  by  two. 

(4)  Statk  base  pniioD.— The  base  period 
for  any  State  is  the  2  calendar  quarters  Im- 
mediately preceding  the  first  of  the  2  con- 
secutive calendar  quarters  described  in  para- 
graph (IXBKii).  Only  one  base  period  shaU 
be  established  for  any  State  with  respect  to 
each  series  of  consecutive  eligible  calendar 
quarters  (as  defined  in  section  2<d)<l». 

(5)  Aggrxoate  rial  wages  urn  sai.aries  op 
A  STATE.— The  aggregate  real  wages  and  sala- 
ries of  a  State  is  the  total  real  wages  and 
salaries  taken  into  account  with  respect  to 
such  SUte  under  section  2(dH2>  for  each 
calendar  quarter. 

SIC  «.  ALIjOCATION  to  units  of  local  COVKIIN- 
MSNT. 
(a)  DETKRlflMATIOIl  OF         ALLOCABLE 

Amourts.— 

(1)  coukty  area  allocable  amounts.— por 
each  calendar  quarter  for  which  funds  are 
available  under  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
determine  for  each  eligible  county  area  an 
allocable  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  amount  available  for  allocation 
under  this  section  for  that  quarter  (in  ac- 
cordance with  section  2  (O),  as  the  economic 
decline  factor  for  such  county  area  for  such 
quarter  bears  to  the  sum  of  such  products 
for  all  eligible  county  areas  for  such  quar- 
ter. 

(2)  Umrs  of  loca  covERincEirT  allocable 
AMOiWT.— The  allocable  amoimt  for  a  unit 
of  local  government  within  a  county  area 
for  any  quarter  shall  be  an  amount  which, 
when  divided  by  the  amount  available  for 
allocation  for  such  quarter  in  such  county 
area,  equals  the  revenue  percentage  of  the 
unit  of  local  government. 

(b)  Allocatiom  Based  on  Allocable 
Amounts.— 

(1)  In  general.- Except  as  provided  in 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3),  the  Secretary  shall 
allocate  to  each  unit  of  local  government. 
Indian  tribe,  and  Alaskan  native  village  an 
amount  determined  under  subsection  (a) 
with  respect  to  such  unit,  tribe,  or  village. 

(2)  LiMrTATioN:  minimum  allocation.— 
Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1).  no  alloca- 
tion shall  be  made  to  any  unit  of  local  gov- 
ernment, Indian  tribe  or  Alaskan  native  vil- 
lage if  the  allocable  amount  determined 
with  respect  to  such  unit,  tribe,  or  village 
for  such  quarter  is  less  then  $1,000. 

(3)  Distribution  or  unallocable 
AMOUNTS.- The  Secretary  shall  reallocate 
any  amounts  which,  as  a  consequence  of 
paragraph  (2),  remain  unallocated  (to  units 
of  local  government,  Indian  tribes,  and  Alas- 
kan native  villages  in  any  coimty  area)  to 
the  units  of  local  government  unaffected  by 
paragraph  (2)  an  amount  which  bear  the 
same  ratio  to  the  sum  of  such  amounts  as 
the  unit  of  local  government's  allocation 
under  subsection  (a)  bears  to  the  sum  of  al- 
locations under  such  subsection  that  are  un- 
affected by  paragraph  (2). 

(c)  Definitions.- For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

(1)  Euoible  county  area.— a  county  area 
Is  an  eligible  county  area  for  a  calendar 
quarter  if  the  economic  decline  for  such 
county  exceeds  zero. 

(2)  Economic  decline  factor.- The  eco- 
nomic decline  factor  for  a  county  area  for  a 
calendar  quarter  Is  a  number  equal  to  the 
number  of  dollars  by  which  the  base  period 
amount  for  such  county  area  exceeds  the 


aggregate  real  wages  and  salaries  of  such 
county  for  that  quarter. 

(3)  Base  ferioo  amount.— The  base  period 
amount  of  a  county  area  is  the  siun  of  the 
aggregate  real  wages  and  salaries  of  such 
county  area  during  its  base  period  divided 
by  two. 

(4)  County  area  base  period.— The  base 
period  for  any  county  area  is  (A)  the  2  cal- 
endar quarters  constituting  the  State  base 
period  (as  defined  in  section  3(bX4))  of  the 
SUte  within  which  such  county  area  is  lo- 
cated, if  such  State  base  period  precedes  the 
national  base  period  (as  defined  in  section 
2(DK6)),  or  (B)  the  2  calendar  quarters  con- 
stituting such  national  base  period,  if  no 
State  base  period  Is  concurrent  with  or  fol- 
lows such  national  base  period. 

(5)  Aggregate  real  wages  and  salaries  of 
A  COUNTY  area.— The  aggregate  real  wages 
and  salaries  of  a  county  is  the  total  real 
wages  and  salaries  taken  into  account  with 
respect  to  such  county  area  under  section 
2(dK2)  for  each  calandar  quarter. 

(6)  Revenue  percentage  of  a  local  gov- 
ernment.—With  respect  to  any  local  govern- 
ment, the  percentage  determined  by  divid- 
ing— 

(A)  the  aggregate  amount  of  local  taxes, 
user  fees  and  charges  and  intergovernmen- 
tal tranfers  (other  than  transfers  to  such 
government  under  this  Act)  collected  by 
such  local  government  during  the  most  re- 
cently completed  fiscal  year  of  the  State,  by 

(B)  the  aggregate  amount  of  such  taxes, 
fees,  charges  and  intergovernmental  trans- 
fers, collected  by  all  units  of  general  local 
government  located  within  the  county  area 
during  such  fiscal  year. 

(7)  Intergovernmental  tranfers.— The 
intergovernmental  transfers  of  revenue  to 
any  government  are  the  amounts  of  revenue 
received  by  that  government  from  other 
governments  as  a  share  in  financing  (or  as 
reimbursement  for)  the  performance  of  gov- 
ernmental functions,  as  determined  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  for  general  statistical 
purposes. 

SEC.  s.  statement  of  assurances. 

Each  state  and  unit  of  local  government 
may  receive  payments  under  this  Act  only  if 
it  has  filed  with  the  Secretary,  at  such  time 
and  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  pre- 
scribes by  rule,  a  statement  of  assurances. 
Such  rules  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary no  later  than  90  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  The  Secretary  may 
not  require  any  State  or  unit  of  local  gov- 
ernment to  file  more  than  one  such  state- 
ment during  each  fiscal  year.  Each  such 
statement  shall  contain— 

(1)  an  assurance  that  the  State  or  unit  of 
local  government  will— 

(A)  use  fiscal,  accounting,  and  auditing 
procedures  which  conform  to  guidelines  es- 
tablished therefor  by  the  Secretary  (after 
consultation  with  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States);  and 

(B)  provide  to  the  Secretary  (and  to  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States), 
on  a  reasonable  notice,  access  to,  and  the 
right  to  examine,  such  books,  documents, 
papers,  or  records  as  the  Secretary  may  rea- 
sonably require  for  purposes  of  reviewing 
compliance  with  this  title; 

(2)  an  assurance  that  reasonable  reports 
will  be  furnished  to  the  Secretary  in  such 
form  and  containing  such  information  as 
the  Secretary  may  reasonably  require  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title; 

(3)  an  assurance  that  the  requirements  of 
section  6  will  be  complied  with;  and 

(4)  an  assurance  that  the  State  or  unit  of 
local  government  will  spend  amounts  re- 


ceived under  this  title  only  In  accordance 
with  the  laws  and  procedures  applicable  to 
the  expenditure  of  its  own  revenues. 
SBC  t.  nondisckimination  provisions. 

(a)  No  person  shall,  on  the  grounds  of 
race,  color,  national  origin,  or  sex,  be— 

(1)  excluded  from  participation  in. 

(2)  denied  the  benefits  of.  or 

(3)  subjected  to  discrimination  under, 
any  program  or  activity  funded  in  whole  or 
in  part  with  funds  made  available  under  this 
chapter.  Any  prohibition  against  discrimina- 
tion on  the  basis  of  age  imder  the  Age  Dis- 
crimination Act  of  1975  or  with  respect  to 
an  otherwise  qualified  handicapped  individ- 
ual as  provided  in  section  504  of  the  Reha- 
billUtion  Act  of  1973  shall  also  apply  to  any 
such  program  or  activity. 

(b)  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines 
that  a  State  or  unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment that  has  received  a  payment  under 
this  chapter  has  failed  to  comply  with  sub- 
section (a)  or  an  applicable  regulation,  he 
shall  notify  the  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  SUte  and  shall  request  him  to  secure 
compliance.  If  within  a  reasonable  period  of 
time,  not  to  exceed  60  days,  the  chief  execu- 
tive officer  fails  or  refuses  to  .secure  compli- 
ance, the  Secretary  is  authorized  to— 

(1)  refer  the  matter  to  the  Attorney  Cien- 
eral  with  a  recommendation  that  an  appro- 
priate civil  action  be  instituted; 

(2)  exercise  the  powers  and  functions  pro- 
vided by  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964.  the  Age  Discrimination  Act  of  1975,  or 
section  504  of  the  RehabiliUtion  Act  of 
1973,  as  may  be  applicable;  or 

(3)  take  such  other  action  as  may  be  pro- 
vided by  law. 

(c)  When  a  matter  is  referred  to  the  Attor- 
ney General  pursuant  to  subsection  (b),  or 
whenever  he  has  reason  to  believe  that  the 
SUte  or  unit  of  general  local  government  Is 
engaged  in  a  pattern  or  practice  in  violation 
of  the  provisions  of  this  section,  the  Attor- 
ney General  may  bring  a  civil  action  in  any 
appropriate  United  SUtes  district  court  for 
such  relief  as  may  be  appropriate,  including 
injunctive  relief. 

SBC  7.  governmental  DEFINmONS  AND  RELAT- 
ED RULES. 

(a)  State.— The  term  "sUte"  means  any  of 
the  several  SUtes. 

(b)  Units  of  Local  Government.— The 
term  "units  of  local  government"  means— 

(Da  county,  township,  city,  or  political 
subdivision  of  a  county,  township,  or  city, 
that  is  a  unit  of  general  local  government  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
for  general  statistical  purposes;  and 

(2)  the  recognized  governing  body  of  an 
Indian  tribe  or  Alaskan  native  village  that 
carries  out  substantial  governmental  duties 
and  powers. 

(c)  c:ertain  Areas  Treated  as  Counties.- 
In  any  SUte  in  which  any  unit  of  local  gov- 
ernment (other  than  a  county  government) 
constitutes  the  next  level  of  government 
below  the  SUte  government  level,  then, 
except  as  provided  in  the  next  sentence,  the 
geographic  area  of  such  unit  of  government 
shall  be  treated  as  a  county  area  (and  such 
unit  of  government  shall  be  treated  as  a 
county  government)  with  respect  to  that 
portion  of  the  SUte's  geographic  area.  In 
any  SUte  in  which  any  county  area  is  not 
governed  by  a  county  government  but  con- 
tains two  or  more  units  of  local  government, 
such  units  shall  not  be  treated  as  county 
governments  and  the  geographic  areas  of 
such  units  shall  not  be  treated  as  county 
areas. 


(d)  Towmmps.— The  term  "township"  in- 
cludes equivalent  subdivisions  of  govern- 
ment tULViiig  different  deaignations  (such  as 
"towns"),  and  shall  be  determined  on  the 
baats  of  the  same  principles  as  are  used  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  for  general  sutls- 
tlcal  purposes. 

(e)  Units  of  Local  Government  Located 
TK  Laroes  ENTTrY.— a  Unit  of  local  govern- 
ment shall  be  treated  as  located  in  a  larger 
entity  if  part  or  all  of  its  geographic  area  is 
located  In  the  larger  entity. 

(f)  Only  Part  of  Unit  Located  in  Larger 
Entitt.— If  only  part  of  a  unit  of  local  gov- 
ernment Is  located  in  a  larger  entity,  such 
part  shall  be  treated  for  allocation  purposes 
as  a  separate  unit  of  local  government,  and 
all  compuUtlons  shall,  except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  regulations,  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  the  ratio  which  the  estimated  popu- 
lation of  such  part  bears  to  the  population 
of  the  entirety  of  such  unit. 

(g)  Boundary  (Changes,  Governmental 
Reorganization,  Etc.— If,  by  reason  of 
boundary  line  changes,  by  reason  of  SUte 
sUtutory  or  constitutional  changes,  by 
reason  of  annexations  or  other  governmen- 
tal reorganizations,  or  by  reason  of  other 
circumstances,  the  application  of  any  provi- 
sion of  this  section  to  units  of  local  govern- 
ment does  not  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  the  application  of  such  provision  shall 
be  made,  under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  in  a  manner  which  is  consist- 
ent with  such  purposes. 

(h)  Treatment  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia.—For  purposes  of  this  title  the  District 
of  Columbia  shall  be  treated  as  a  sUte  and 
as  a  county  area  which  has  one  unit  of  local 
government  (itself)  within  its  geographic 
area. 

SEC  8.  payments. 

(a)  In  General.— From  the  amounts  allo- 
cated to  SUte  governments,  units  of  local 
government,  and  Indian  tribe  and  Alaskan 
native  villages  under  section  3  and  4,  the 
Secretary  shall— 

(1)  not  later  than  30  days  after  the  receipt 
from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  of  SUte- 
level  daU  regarding  the  calendar  quarter 
following  on  eligible  calendar  quarter  de- 
scribed in  section  2(d)(1),  pay  to  each  SUte 
government  which  has  filed  a  sUtement  of 
assurances  under  section  5  an  amount  equal 
to  the  amount  allocated  to  such  SUte  gov- 
ernment under  section  3  for  such  eligible 
calendar  quarter;  and 

(2)  not  later  than  30  days  after  the  receipt 
from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  of  county- 
area  daU  regarding  an  eligible  calendar 
quarter  described  in  section  2(d)(1),  pay  to 
each  unit  of  local  government  and  Indian 
tribe  and  Alaskan  native  village  which  has 
filed  a  sUtement  of  assurances  under  sec- 
tion S  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  allo- 
cated to  such  unit,  tribe,  or  village  under 
section  4  for  such  eligible  calendar  quarter. 

(b)  Adjustments.— Payments  under  this 
title  may  be  made  with  necessary  adjust- 
ments on  account  of  overpayments  or  un- 
derpayments under  this  title. 

(c)  Certification  of  Data.— The  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  shall,  as  soon  as  may  be 
practicable  after  the  conclusion  of  each  cal- 
endar quarter,  provide  to  the  Secretary  the 
daU  required  for  purposes  of  sections 
2(dX2).  3(bX6),  and  4(c)(S). 

SBC  •.  withholding. 

Whenever  the  Secretary,  after  affording 
reasonable  notice  and  an  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  to  any  SUte  government  or  unit  of 
local  government,  finds  that  there  has  been 
a  failure  to  comply  substantially  with  any 
assurance  set  forth  in  the  statement  of  as- 


surances of  that  State  government  or  unit 
of  local  government  filed  under  section  5, 
the  Secretary  shall  notify  that  SUte  gov- 
ernment or  unit  of  local  government  that 
further  payments  will  not  be  made  under 
this  title  until  he  is  satisfied  that  there  is  no 
longer  any  such  failure  to  comply.  Until  he 
Is  so  satisfied,  no  further  payments  shall  be 
made  under  this  title. 
SBC  i«.  reports. 

(a)  At  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year,  each 
SUte  government  and  each  unit  of  general 
local  government  receiving  a  payment  under 
this  Act  shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Secre- 
tary. The  report  shall  be  submitted  in  the 
form  and  at  a  time  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  shall  be  available  to  the  public  for 
inspection.  The  report  shall  sUte— 

(1)  the  amounte  and  purposes  for  which 
the  payment  has  been  appropriated,  ex- 
pended, or  obligated  during  the  fiscal  year; 

(2)  the  relationship  of  the  payment  to  the 
relevant  functional  items  in  the  budget  of 
the  government;  and 

(3)  the  differences  between  the  actual  and 
proposed  use  of  the  payment. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  a  copy  of  a 
report  submitted  under  section  (a)  by  a  unit 
of  general  local  government  to  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  the  SUte  in  which  the 
government  is  located.  The  Secretary  shall 
provide  the  report  in  the  way  and  form  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regula- 
tions for  applying  this  section  to  SUte  gov- 
ernments and  units  of  general  local  govern- 
ment that  do  p'    adopt  budgets. 

SECll.  aoministil     w. 

(a)  Rules.— The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
prescribe,  after  consulUtion  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  such  rules  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  his 
functions  under  this  title.  Such  rules  shall 
be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  not  later 
thain  90  days  after  enactment  of  this  title. 

(b)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  title. 

SEC  12.  allocation  FOR  PUERTO  RICO.  GUAM. 
AMERICAN  SAMOA,  AND  THE  VIRGIN 
ISLANDS. 

(a)  Allocations.— 

(1)  In  general.— For  each  calendar  quarter 
for  which  fimds  are  available  under  this 
title,  the  Secretary  shall  allocate  to  each 
territorial  government  an  amount  equal  to 
the  product  of  the  amount  available  for  al- 
location under  this  section  multiplied  by  the 
applicable  territorial  percentage. 

(2)  Applicable  territorial  percentage.— 
For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  ap- 
plicable territorial  percentage  of  a  territory 
is  equal  to  the  quotient  resulting  from  the 
division  of  the  territorial  population  of  such 
territory  by  the  sum  of  the  territorial  popu- 
lation for  all  territories. 

(3)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

(A)  The  term  "territorial  govemmente" 
means  the  government  of  a  territory. 

(B)  The  term  "territory"  means  Puerto 
rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands. 

(C)  The  term  "territorial  population" 
means  the  most  recent  population  for  each 
territory  as  determined  by  the  Bureau  of 
Census. 

(b)  Payments  to  Local  Governments.- 
The  governments  of  the  territories  shall 
make  payments  to  local  governments  within 
their  Jurisdiction  from  sums  received  under 
this  section  as  they  deem  appropriate. 


(C)  APFUCATIOH  OP  Obibul  PROYISIOm.- 

The  provisions  of  sections  S,  6.  and  9  staall 
apply  to  the  funds  authorized  under  this 
section.* 

By  Mr.  D'AMATO  (for  himaelf. 

Mr.  Sasbahbs,  Mr.  Oabh,  Mr. 

Pkozmirb.  Mrs.  Hawuhs,  Mr. 

RiBGLE.  and  Bfr.  MArmrGLT): 
S.  910.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Sectirlties 
Exchange  Act  of  1934,  to  increase  the 
sanctions  against  trading  in  securities 
while  in  possession  of  material  non- 
public information;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banldng.  Hoiudng,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

insider  trading  sanctions  act  of  1 983 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing,  with  Senators  Sar- 
BAWEs,  Garn.  Proxmise,  Hawkins, 
RixGLX,  and  Mattihglt,  the  Insider 
Trading  Sanctions  Act  of  1983.  which 
would  increase  the  penalties  imposed 
upon  those  who  undermine  the  integ- 
rity of  our  securities  markets  by  ille- 
gally using  their  access  to  nonpublic 
information  for  their  own  financial 
gain. 

Our  country  has  long  prided  itself 
on  the  fair  and  equitable  functioning 
of  our  capital  markets,  in  which  all  in- 
vestors stand  on  the  same  footing  and 
face  an  equal  opportunity  to  realize 
profits  from  market  fluctuations.  In- 
vestors enter  the  market  with  some 
basic  expectations:  First,  that  they  are 
subject  to  the  same  rules  that  apply  to 
all  other  participants  and  second,  that 
by  utilizing  their  own  skill,  experience, 
and  diligence,  they  will  be  better  able 
to  minimize  risks  and  maximize  prof- 
its. 

Investor  confidence,  which  promotes 
capital  formation  and  stability  in  secu- 
rities transactions,  is  threatened  by 
the  abuses  of  insi<ier  trades.  Insiders, 
who  may  be  corporate  officers,  em- 
ployees, accoimtants,  or  financial 
printers,  are  privy  to  nonpublic  infor- 
mation that  may  cause  a  material 
change  in  the  price  of  a  st(x:k  once 
that  information  reaches  the  public. 
An  insider  therefore  has  an  opportuni- 
ty to  earn  a  substantial  profit  or  mini- 
mize a  potential  loss  by  trading  in  the 
stock  before  the  information  is  dis- 
seminated to  the  public.  Market  trad- 
ing by  an  insider  in  possession  of  ma- 
terial nonpublic  information  violates  a 
basic  principle  of  our  markets,  namely 
that  all  investors  have  equal  access  to 
relevant  information.  Other  investors 
are  unable  to  compete  in  the  market 
because  they  lack  equal  access  to  in- 
formation, the  result  being  a  loss  of 
confidence  in  our  markets. 

The  lure  of  enormous  profits 
through  the  use  of  inside  information 
fails  to  be  outweighed  by  any  prospect 
of  severe  criminal  or  civil  penalties.  At 
present,  the  only  enforcement  tools 
available  to  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  are  the  issuance 
of  an  injunction  requiring  a  defendant 
to  comply  with  the  law  in  the  future. 
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and  the  disgorgement  of  illegal  profits. 
Rather  than  serving  as  a  deterrent  to 
insider  trading,  these  sanctions  merely 
return  the  defendant  to  the  position 
he  occupied  before  he  engaged  in  the 
illegal  act.  Since  no  hardship  or  penal- 
ty can  be  Imposed,  the  tremendous 
profit  potential  of  insider  trading  far 
outweighs  the  risks. 

The  legislation  which  I  introduce 
today  corrects  this  imbalance  by  allow- 
ing the  SEC  to  impose  a  civil  penalty 
to  be  determined  by  the  court;  this 
penalty  would  not  exceed  three  times 
the  profit  gained  or  loss  avoided  as  a 
result  of  the  insider  trading.  Tliis  pre- 
sents an  effective  disincentive  to  those 
who  would  otherwise  be  tempted  to 
engage  in  a  highly  lucrative  illegal 
trade. 

In  addition,  the  legislation  would  in- 
crease the  criminal  penalty  which  the 
SEC  can  impose  for  most  willful  viola- 
tions of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act 
of  1934  from  $10,000  to  $100,000.  This 
restores  the  level  of  deterrence  con- 
templated by  the  Commission  before 
almost  50  years  of  Inflation  eroded  the 
penalty's  effect. 

This  biU  has  a  single  purpose:  the 
elimination  of  one  of  the  greatest 
harms  to  the  Integrity  of  our  securi- 
ties' markets.  The  Insider  Trading 
Sanctions  Act  of  1983  goes  a  long  way 
in  addressing  this  serious  crime. 
Events  of  the  recent  past  have  demon- 
strated not  only  the  need  to  strength- 
en the  insider  trading  laws  but  also  to 
clarify  their  scope  to  insure  that  the 
trading  of  options  while  In  possession 
of  material  nonpublic  Information  Is  a 
prohibited  activity.  This  blU  is  a  start- 
ing point.  It  is  Intended  to  begin  the 
legislative  process.  I  am  hopeful  that 
we  will  have  the  support  of  the  Indus- 
try groups  and  lobk  forward  to  their 
input  during  the  development  of  the 
legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  sec- 
tion-by-sectlon  analysis  and  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoro,  as  follows: 

Amaltsis  op  trk  Bill  bt  Section 
Section  1.  The  Act  may  be  cited  as  "The 
Insider  Trading  Sanctions  Act  of  1982."  Al- 
though Section  3  of  the  Act  provides  a 
larger  criminal  fine  for  most  violations  of 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934.  the 
Act  principally  provides  a  significant  new 
remedy  for  insider  trading. 

Section  2.  The  Act  amends  Section  21  of 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934. 

Paragraph  (d)  of  Section  21  now  allows 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  to 
bring  actions  to  enjoin  violations  of  the  Fed- 
eral securities  laws.  The  Act  creates  an  addi- 
tional remedy  for  insider  trading  in  second- 
ary trading  markets  by  providing  that 
whenever  it  appears  that  certain  transac- 
tions were  illegal  because  they  were  effected 
by  someone  In  possession  of  material  non- 
public information,  the  Commission,  in  ad- 
dition to  seeking  other  remedies  such  as  an 
injunction  or  disgorgement,  may  seelc  an 
order  in  a  district  court  action  requiring  the 


violator,  or  anyone  who  aided  and  abetted 
the  violation,  to  pay  as  a  civil  penalty  an 
amount  of  money  up  to  three  times  the 
profit  gained  or  loss  avoided  as  a  result  of 
the  unlawful  transaction.  Such  amount  of 
money  shaU  be  payable  into  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

If  the  person  upon  whom  such  penalty  is 
lmpc»ed  shall  fall  to  pay  such  penalty 
within  the  time  prescribed  in  the  court's 
order,  the  Act  expressly  authorizes  the 
Conunisslon  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  At- 
torney General,  who  may  recover  such  pen- 
alty by  action  in  the  appropriate  United 
States  District  Court.  As  with  other  clvU 
orders  entered  as  a  result  of  an  action 
brought  by  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  the  Commission  may  in  its  dis- 
cretion seek  to  enforce  an  order  under  this 
section  by  appropriate  proceedings. 

The  provisions  of  Section  27  relating  to 
venue,  service  of  process,  and  other  matters 
in  "actions  to  enforce  a  liability  or  duty  cre- 
ated by  this  title"  apply  to  actions  under 
this  paragraph. 

This  new  remedy  is  available  to  the  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Commission  regardless 
of  whether  or  not  the  Commission  has  pur- 
sued other  remedies  available  to  It.  The 
choice  of  which  remedies  to  pursue  remains 
in  the  discretion  of  the  Commission. 

The  Act  empowers  the  Commission  to 
adopt  rules  or  regulations  that  exempt  any 
class  of  persons  or  transactions  from  the  op- 
eration of  the  civil  penalty  provision. 

Section  3.  The  Act  increases  from  $10,000 
to  $100,000  the  maximum  criminal  fine  that 
may  be  imposed  on  persons,  other  than  ex- 
changes, who  willfully  violate  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  (other  than  section 
30A)  or  willfully  and  knowingly  make  cer- 
tain false  statements.  Section  3  neither 
changes  the  type  of  misconduct  that  may  be 
punished  nor  creates  any  new  defenses.  This 
section  of  the  Act  is  not  limited  to  violations 
arising  out  of  insider  trading. 

Section  4.  The  Act  is  to  become  effective 
immediately  upon  its  enactment. 
S.  910 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  "The 
Insider  Trading  Sanctions  Act  of  1983." 

Sec.  2.  Section  21  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  number- 
ing existing  paragraph  (d)  as  paragraph 
"(dMl)",  and  adding  at  the  end  of  existing 
paragraph  (d)  the  following  paragraph: 

"(2)  Whenever  it  shall  appear  to  the  Com- 
mission that  any  person  has  violated  any 
provision  of  this  title  or  the  rules  or  regula- 
tions thereunder  by  purchasing  or  selling  a 
security  while  in  possession  of  material  non- 
public information  in  a  transaction  (1)  on  or 
through  the  facilities  of  a  national  secxiri- 
ties  exchange  or  from  or  through  a  broker 
or  dealer,  and  (11)  which  is  not  part  of  a 
public  offering  by  an  issuer  of  securities 
other  than  standardized  options,  the  Com- 
mission may  bring  an  action  in  a  United 
States  District  Court  to  seek,  and  the  court 
shall  have  jurisdiction  to  impose,  a  civil  pen- 
alty to  be  paid  by  such  person,  or  any 
person  aiding  and  abetting  the  violation  of 
such  person.  The  amount  of  such  penalty 
shall  be  determined  by  the  court  in  light  of 
the  facts  and  circumstances,  but  shall  not 
exceed  three  times  the  profit  gained  or  loss 
avoided  as  a  result  of  such  unlawful  pur- 
chase or  sale,  and  shall  be  payable  into  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States.  If  a  person 
upon  whom  such  a  penalty  is  Imposed  shall 
fail  to  pay  such  penalty  within  the  time  pre- 


scribed in  the  court's  order,  the  Commialon 
may  refer  the  matter  to  the  Attorney  Oen- 
eral  who  may  recover  such  penalty  by 
action  in  the  appropriate  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  The  actions  authorised  by  this 
paragraph  may  be  brought  in  addition  to 
any  other  actions  that  the  Commlsalon  or 
the  Attorney  General  are  entitled  to  bring. 
For  purposes  of  section  27  of  this  title,  ac- 
tions under  this  paragraph  shall  be  actions 
to  enforce  a  liability  or  a  duty  created  by 
this  title.  The  Commission,  by  rule  or  regu- 
lation, may  exempt  from  the  provisions  of 
this  paragraph  any  class  of  persons  or  trans- 
actions. 

Sec.  3.  Section  32  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  striking 
"$10,000"  from  paragraph  (a)  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$100,000". 

Sec.  4.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  Immediately  upon  en- 
actment of  this  Act.a 

•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  join  today  In  Introduc- 
ing legislation  to  amend  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  impose 
stronger  sanctions  on  persons  who  vio- 
late the  Exchange  Act  by  purchasing 
or  selling  security  while  in  possession 
of  material  nonpublic  information. 

I  believe  that  insider  trading  in  pub- 
licly traded  securities  undermines  the 
expectations  of  fairness  and  honesty 
that  underlie  public  confidence  in  our 
Nation's  securities  markets. 

Despite  enforcement  efforts  by  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission, 
insider  trading  continues  because  it 
presents  the  opportimity  to  reap  huge 
profits  with  little  risk. 

The  Insider  Trading  Sanctions  Act 
of  1983  will  help  to  remedy  that  situa- 
tion. It  empowers  the  Commission  to 
bring  an  action  for  an  order  requiring 
the  inside  trader,  or  any  person  aiding 
and  abetting  the  trader's  violation,  to 
pay  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  an  amount  of  money  up  to 
three  times  the  profit  gained  or  loss 
avoided  through  the  illicit  transac- 
tions. The  Commission  would  be  em- 
powered to  seek  a  penalty  directly;  it 
would  not  be  required  to  obtain  an  in- 
junction first. 

The  need  to  raise  the  level  of  risk 
facing  potential  violators  of  the  Ex- 
change Act  also  exists  in  other  areas 
because  inflation  has  diminished  the 
deterrent  effect  of  the  criminal  fines 
provided  in  the  Exchange  Act.  To 
meet  this  need,  the  Insider  Trading 
Act  of  1983  would  amend  the  Ex- 
change Act  by  Increasing  from  $10,000 
to  $100,000  the  fine  for  most  criminal 
violations  of  the  Exchange  Act.  This 
change,  not  limited  to  insider  trading, 
would  serve  to  restore  and  enhance 
the  level  of  deterrence  contemplated 
when  the  Exchange  Act  was  enacted. 

The  United  States  has.  and  the  Com- 
mission oversees,  the  l>est  securities 
markets  the  world  had  ever  Imown. 

Insider  trading  threatens  these  mar- 
kets. By  abusing  the  trust  and  confi- 
dence reposed  in  them  by  sharehold- 
ers, employers  or  clients,  inside  traders 


may  reap  huge  profits  in  essentially 
risk-free  transactions.  Insiders  often 
learn  of  profit  or  loss  forecasts,  inuni- 
nent  tender  offers,  mineral  strikes,  oil 
diacoveries,  lucrative  contracts,  and 
product  failures  before  such  informa- 
tion is  available  to  the  investing 
public. 

By  using  such  material  information, 
insiders  can  earn  substantial  profits  by 
engaging  in  securities  transactions 
before  that  information  becomes  gen- 
erally known  in  the  marketplace. 

By  enacting  the  Insider  Trading 
Sanctions  Act  of  1983,  Congress  will 
help  insure  that  insider  trading  does 
not  diminish  public  confidence  in  the 
fairness  and  integrity  of  our  securities 
markets. 

Currently,  the  principal  Commission 
weapons  against  insider  trading  are  an 
injunction  requiring  a  defendant  to 
comply  with  the  law  in  the  future,  and 
ancillary  equitable  relief  in  the  form 
of  disgorgement  of  illegal  profits. 

Unfortunately,  injunctions  and  dis- 
gorgement do  not  sufficiently  deter  in- 
sider trading.  Injiuictions  do  not  pe- 
nalize the  defendant  for  the  illegal 
conduct  for  which  the  injunction  was 
imposed  and  disgorgement  merely  re- 
quires a  defendant  to  return  stolen 
goods  but  does  not  penalize  the  de- 
fendant for  his  Illegal  conduct.  Thus, 
the  prospect  of  compelled  disgorge- 
ment alone  is  not  sufficient  to  dis- 
suade people  from  violating  the  law. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  Insider 
Trading  Act  of  1983  is  to  deter  insider 
trading. 

In  the  past.  Congress  has  recognized 
the  deterrent  value  of  civil  money  pen- 
alties by  giving  the  power  to  seek  or 
assess  penalties  to  other  Federal  agen- 
cies including  the  Commodities  Fu- 
tures Trading  Commission.  We  should 
do  so  again. 

I  believe  that  the  Congress  should 
waste  no  time  in  considering  the  Insid- 
er Trading  Sanctions  Act  of  1983. 
This— or  similar  legislation— will  indi- 
cate to  the  investing  public,  and  to  po- 
tential inside  traders  in  particular, 
that  the  Congress  intends  to  preserve 
the  expectations  of  fairness  and  hon- 
esty that  form  the  foundation  of  otir 
Nation's  securities  markets.* 


By  Mr.  CHILES: 
S.  911.  A  bill  to  establish  a  commis- 
sion to  make  recommendations  for 
chances  in  the  role  of  nonparty  multi- 
candidate  political  action  committees 
in  the  financing  of  campaigns  of  can- 
didates for  Federal  office;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

COmUSSIOR  TO  RXrORlf  FEDERAL  CAKPAIGN 
raiAHCE  ACT  OP  1083 

•  BCr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  which 
addresses  one  of  the  more  significant 
and  potentially  dangerous  problems 
facing  the  American  political  process. 
I  am  raising  a  subject  that  some  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  Senate  may 


prefer  to  ignore  as  it  is  an  issue  that 
strikes  close  to  home;  that  affects  each 
and  every  Member  of  the  Congress. 

I  am  talking  alx>ut  politics  and 
money. 

I  am  talking  about  the  new  politics 
of  the  1980's  in  which  money  has 
l>ecome  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  the 
political  process. 

I  am  talking  about  the  pervasive  in- 
fluence of  money  in  political  cam- 
paigns and  the  methods  by  which  that 
money  is  obtained. 

Over  the  last  decade  drastic  changes 
have  occured  in  the  financing  of  con- 
gressional elections.  These  are  changes 
for  the  worse.  As  a  (X)nsequen(%  of 
congressional  action,  court  decisions 
and  the  nature  of  today's  media-style 
campaigns,  a  candidate  for  Federal 
office  does  not  take  his  case  to  the 
people  but  rather  takes  it  to  the 
PAC's.  You  do  not  start  out  with  a  list 
of  potential  volunteers  but  with  a  list 
of  the  PAC's  that  might  Invest  in  your 
campaign.  In  fact,  one  magazine  ad- 
vised its  readers  to  think  of  a  PAC  do- 
nation as  just  another  investment.  It 
explained  how  to  calculate  the  "equity 
share"  and  "cost-vote  ratio"  on  invest- 
ing in  each  candidate. 

The  reasons  we  are  in  this  sorry 
state  of  affairs  are  several  and  they 
are  complex.  But  the  fact  that  we 
have  become  the  "best  Congress 
money  can  buy"  is  cause  for  alarm.  It 
is  also  cause  for  this  Congress  to  act. 

The  foimdation  of  our  unique  and 
successful  democratic  process  is  the 
confidence  of  American  citizens  that 
the  institutions  of  government,  and 
most  importantly  the  Congress,  repre- 
sent them.  That  confidence  is  being 
sorely  shaken.  Too  many  of  our  citi- 
zens have  come  to  the  Ijelief  that  the 
Congress  is  captive  of  the  special  in- 
terests. A  major  reason  for  that  belief 
is  the  growing  awareness  on  the  part 
of  the  American  public  that  political 
campaigns  are  t>eing  financed  not  by 
individual  contributions  but  by  politi- 
cal action  committees.  And  the  Ameri- 
can public  knows  that  these  PAC  con- 
tributions have  strings  attached; 
strings  that  are  pulled  on  crucial  con- 
gressional votes.  A  recent  Wall  Street 
Journal  article  pointed  to  the  "perni- 
cious influence  of  PAC's  on  Congress." 
The  influence  Is  indeed  pernicious  and 
the  impact  on  the  institution  of  Con- 
gress may  prove  disastrous.  We  are  sit- 
ting on  a  scandal  waiting  to  be  discov- 
ered. 

It  would  be  the  height  of  political 
naivete  to  think  that  money  can  some- 
how be  erased  from  the  electoral  proc- 
ess. And  it  would  be  a  misreading  of 
history  not  to  recognize  that  influ- 
ence-bujrlng  has  long  occurred  in  the 
Halls  of  Congress.  The  difference  now 
is  the  overwhelming  importance  of 
money  and  the  system  which  has 
evolved  to  feed  that  Insatiable  need 
for  campaign  funds. 


The  expensive  technology  and  tech- 
niques of  today's  campaigns  serve  both 
to  multiply  the  political  impact  of 
money  and  underscore  the  political 
consequences  of  not  enough  money. 
The  bottom  line  in  politics  is  winning 
the  election  and  more  and  more  it  is 
PAC  money  that  provides  the  key  to 
winning. 

For  as  campaigns  became  more  ex- 
pensive. PAC's  have  swelled  in  num- 
bers and  influence.  With  the  passage 
of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act 
Amendments  of  1974  and  the  subse- 
quent Supreme  Court  decision  uphold- 
ing parts  of  the  statute  while  striking 
other  basic  provisions,  the  political 
action  committee  has  been  given  legal 
standing  in  the  political  process.  The 
question  that  arises  is  whether  the 
Congress  and  the  Court  have  in  effect 
simply  facilitated  and  legitimized  po- 
litical influence-bujing. 

In  the  public  mind  the  perception  Is 
surely  taking  hold  that  the  Congress 
responds  to  the  special  rather  than 
the  public  interest.  When  close  to  $200 
million  is  spent  by  PAC's  during  one 
election  cycle,  the  American  citizen  is 
not  naive  enough  to  think  all  this 
money  is  being  spent  merely  for  good 
government.  Rather  the  public  as- 
simies  that  political  favors  are  being 
bought  with  that  money. 

This  perception  clearly  undermines 
public  confidence  in  the  Congress  and 
in  the  lawmaking  function  itself. 
Equally  dangerous  it  constitutes  a  seri- 
ous roadblock  to  individual  participa- 
tion in  the  political  process.  The  con- 
cept of  political  equality  is  central  to 
the  American  democratic  system.  It 
has  been  a  long  and  difficult  path  for 
this  Nation  to  fulfill  the  promise  of 
"one  man,  one  vote."  The  increasing 
domination  of  the  political  action  com- 
mittee is  worthing  to  negate  that  prom- 
ise. 

I.  as  one  working  politician,  do  not 
buy  the  argument  you  hear  that 
PAC's  are  somehow  stimulating  indi- 
vidual participation.  I  think  they  stifle 
participation.  For  many,  the  fact  of 
PAC's  with  their  large  contributions 
means  that  one  person  cannot  make  a 
meaningful  contribution.  For  others, 
the  PAC  Is  a  barrier  between  the  indi- 
vidual and  his  or  her  representative  in 
Congress.  A  person  Is  told,  "Don't  give 
to  your  Congressman  or  Senator. 
Don't  make  your  own  choice  of  whom 
to  support.  Give  to  the  PAC  and  we'll 
decide." 

The  notion  often  put  forth  that  a 
PAC  is  simply  the  united  voice  of  a 
number  of  small  givers  is  utter  non- 
sense. The  majority  of  PAC's  repre- 
sent the  interests  of  organizations 
such  as  corporations,  labor  unions  and 
trade  associations  which  are  them- 
selves forbidden  by  law  to  contribute 
or  spend  directly  in  Federal  cam- 
paigns. The  leadership  of  those  orga- 
nizations decides  who  receives  contri- 
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butions  and  the  whole  process  is  f  ar 
removed  from  participatory  democra- 
cy. 

iii.  President.  I  sense  that  across 
the  country  and  in  this  city  the  alarm 
bells  are  ringing  on  the  question  of 
campaign  financing  and  the  PAC's. 
We  are  seeing  with  each  congressional 
election  cycle  the  tide  of  money  dimin- 
ish. In  1982  the  number  of  PAC's  reg- 
istered with  the  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission continued  to  increase.  By  the 
year's  end  there  were  3.371  PAC's.  an 
increase  of  16.2  percent  over  1981. 
Since  1976.  the  yearly  increases  in  the 
number  of  PAC's  have  averaged  20 
percent.  We  are  forced  to  take  note 
that  the  PAC's  are  fast  becoming  the 
backbone  of  congressional  campaign 
financing.  And  we  are  forced  to  ac- 
knowledge that  this  flood  of  money  is 
affecting  the  legislative  process. 

It  is  time  and  it  Is  patently  the  re- 
sponsibility of  Congress  to  face  up  to 
the  money  issue.  The  Constitution 
gives  Congress  the  power  to  regiilate 
Federal  elections  and  to  make  laws 
necessary  to  regulate  the  conduct  of 
such  elections.  In  exercising  that 
power  the  Congress  has  a  clear  inter- 
est in  insuring  the  purity  and  integrity 
of  Federal  elections;  preventing  cor- 
ruption and  the  appearance  of  corrup- 
tion in  such  races. 

In  approaching  the  problem  of  re- 
straining the  PAC— money  onslaught, 
I  think  there  are  several  consider- 
ations to  keep  in  mind. 

As  with  any  initiative,  progress  is 
possible  only  when  the  time  is  ripe. 
And  I  sense  that  with  respect  to  re- 
forming campaign  finance,  the  time  is 
becoming  propitious.  The  Congress  is 
getting  concerned.  Many  Senators  and 
Congressmen  are  disturbed  by  the 
endless  pursuit  of  money  they  must 
endure  in  order  to  win  elections.  And 
they  are  very  worried  by  the  quid  pro 
quo  implied  in  most  PAC  contributions 
when  specific  votes  or  detailed  ques- 
tionnaires are  the  prerequisites  for 
support.  There  is  a  feeling  that  the  sit- 
uation is  n4>idly  getting  out  of  hand. 

Increasingly,  the  media  is  focusing 
attention  on  the  PAC  phenomenon. 
Prom  the  cover  story  in  Time  to  series 
in  the  Baltimore  Sun  and  the  New 
Yorker;  from  columns  in  the  New 
York  Times  and  the  Washington  Post 
to  editorials  in  Business  Week  and 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  the  influ- 
ence of  money  in  politics  is  being  ex- 
amined and  the  warning  call  is  being 
sounded. 

And  the  American  public,  long  suspi- 
cious of  the  impact  of  money  on  the 
working  of  Congress,  is  seeing  its 
worst  fears  realized.  The  balance  be- 
tween public  and  special  interest  is  tip- 
ping in  the  wrong  direction.  Those 
who  have  not  become  cynical  or  apa- 
thetic are  pressing  the  Congress  to  put 
its  electoral  house  in  order. 

This  mix  of  congressional  worry, 
media  attention  and  public  concern 


could  prove  the  needed  opportunity  to 
get  a  serious  reform  effort  underway. 

However,  a  second  consideration 
that  must  be  quickly  raised  in  conjunc- 
tion with  any  optimism,  is  the  difficul- 
ty of  the  task  involved.  Elfforts  to 
reform  campaign  financing  face  the 
formidable  obstacles  of  constitutional 
restraints,  partisan  maneuvering,  and 
the  instincts  of  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress for  political  survival. 

In  the  Buckley  against  Valeo  deci- 
sion, the  Supreme  Court  hampered 
the  ability  of  Congress  to  restrict  cam- 
paign spending.  The  Court  reasoned 
that  the  expenditure  of  money  is 
equivalent  to  speech  and  thus  forced  a 
significant  first  amendment  factor 
into  the  middle  of  any  legislative 
effort  to  regiilate  political  action  com- 
mittees. While  I  personally  share 
Judge  J.  Skelly  Wright's  view  that  the 
Court  has  mistakenly  concluded  that 
"money  is  speech"  the  Buckley  deci- 
sion must  be  addressed  in  the  legisla- 
tive process. 

Other  difficulties  are  apparent  from 
any  review  of  congressional  hearings 
and  debate  on  this  subject.  Paramoimt 
are  the  concerns  of  which  party  gains 
or  loses  from  reform  and  whether  in- 
ciunbents  or  challengers  receive  some 
new  advantage.  Those  concerns  are  in- 
escapable and  wUl  certainly  color  and 
perhaps  hinder  any  reform  effort. 
Thus,  while  the  time  for  action  may  be 
ripe  the  judicial,  institutional  and  po- 
litical impediments  are  considerable. 

A  final  consideration  is  the  lack  of 
any  consensus  as  to  what  exactly  we 
should  do.  While  many  Members  of 
Congress  may  agree  on  the  need  to  do 
something,  there  appears  to  be  little 
agreement  on  what  that  something 
should  be.  The  recent  Senate  Rules 
Committee  hearings  revealed  a  good 
deal  of  concern  but  perhaps  as  many 
different  proposals  as  witnesses.  Sever- 
al bills  have  already  been  introduced 
and  I  am  sure  there  are  more  in  the 
offing.  Certainly,  there  is  much  talk 
about  public  financing  but  also  a  great 
variety  of  opinion  on  this  concept.  All 
of  which  prompted  a  recent  headline 
in  the  New  York  Times.  "Will  Con- 
gress Pass  the  Buck  on  Campaign  Fi- 
nancing?" 

I  do  not  believe  we  can  afford  to  pass 
the  buck.  It  is  not  an  issue  that  is 
going  away.  If  we  fail  to  start  a  proc- 
ess toward  reform,  the  Congress  will 
pay  a  price  in  public  confidence  and  in 
its  ability  to  work  independently  to 
solve  the  problems  of  this  Nation. 
That  is  a  price  too  high  to  pay. 

The  legLslation  I  am  proposing  today 
does  not  represent  my  own  personal 
agenda  in  terms  of  solving  the  PAC 
problem.  Frankly,  I  think  that  only  in- 
dividuals should  be  permitted  to  con- 
tribute to  Federal  elections.  I  go  by 
the  rather  basic  Idea  that  only  individ- 
uals can  vote  and  so  only  individuals 
should  be  able  to  contribute.  That  is 
my  preference  and  I  have  tried  to  pass 


legislation  to  that  end.  In  1976  I  of- 
fered such  an  amendment  to  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Campaign  Act  amend- 
ments. The  Senete  chose  not  to  table 
my  amendment  but  it  failed  to  sectve 
passage  by  a  relatively  close  vote. 

I  am  not  proposing  that  concept 
today.  Rather  I  am  proposing  legida- 
tion  that  seeks  to  take  advantage  of 
the  mood  for  reform  while  recognizing 
the  complexity  of  the  issues  involved 
and  the  need  to  build  a  consensus  of 
opinion. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
would  put  in  motion  a  two-step  pro- 
gram for  reforming  campaign  finance. 
InitiaUy,  this  bill  will  put  the  Congress 
on  record  as  supporting  a  limit  on  the 
role  of  political  action  committees  in 
financing  Federal  elections.  In  passing 
this  bill  the  Congress  will  assert  its 
judgment  that  the  uncontrolled 
growth  in  campaign  contributions  by 
political  action  committees:  Repre- 
sents a  threat  to  the  integrity  and 
purity  of  the  electoral  process,  under- 
mines the  concept  of  equal  political 
participation  which  is  the  foundation 
of  American  democracy  and.  exercises 
a  coercive  influence  on  the  legislative 
process. 

Second,  my  proposal  would  establish 
by  statute  a  Commission  to  reform 
Federal  campaign  finance.  This  Com- 
mission will  provide  the  mechanism  to 
achieve  the  desired  reforms.  It  is  a 
short  term,  bipartisan  instrument  that 
will  have  the  mission  of  fully  examin- 
ing the  campaign  financing  of  Federal 
elections  and  developing  recommenda- 
tions for  achle\'ing  the  goals  set  by  the 
Congress. 

The  Commission  shall  explore  the 
major  questions  involved  in  the  cam- 
paign finance  debate.  It  will  determine 
what  appropriate  limitations  can  be 
placed  on  political  action  committee 
contributions.  The  Commission  will 
also  consider  the  related  issues  that 
occur,  including  public  financing,  inde- 
pendent expenditures,  means  to  en- 
courage individual  contributions,  limit- 
ing an  individual's  contribution  to  his 
own  campaign  and  strengthening  the 
role  of  political  parties. 

In  making  its  recommendations  to 
Congress,  the  Commission  will  also 
weigh  the  important  considerations  of 
whether  the  proposed  reforms  will 
serve  to  give  advantage  to  inctunbents, 
either  political  party,  business  or 
labor-related  political  action  commit- 
tees or  candidates  with  considerable 
personal  wealth. 

I  believe  the  Commission  approach 
offers  a  workable  and  realistic  means 
to  address  the  gnawing  question  of 
campaign  finance  reform.  Our  recent 
experience  with  the  Social  Security 
Commission  underscores  the  useful- 
ness of  this  approach,  as  does  our  ex- 
perience with  the  Federal  Procure- 
ment Commission  and  the  Federal  Pa- 
perwork Commission,  both  of  which 


laid  the  groundwork  for  major  im- 
provements in  statute. 

As  any  of  us  who  serve  in  the  Con- 
greai  know,  the  public  will  often  dis- 
agree with  the  decisions  we  make.  Our 
constituents  are  not  hesitant  to  let  us 
know  when  they  think  we  are  wrong 
about  an  issue  and  that  is  a  very 
healthy  thing  for  our  democracy. 
However,  it  is  not  at  all  healthy  if  the 
American  electorate  believes  that  the 
Congress  is  reaching  decisions  for  rea- 
sons other  than  our  best  judgment  of 
what  is  good  for  this  country.  It  is  vi- 
taUy  important  that  the  U.S.  Congress 
have  the  confidence  of  the  American 
people.  Without  it  our  lawmaking  re- 
sponsibility loses  its  legitimacy. 

The  influence  of  money  and  political 
action  committees  is  undermining  that 
confidence.  The  98th  Congress  must 
be  the  Congress  that  restores  our 
credibility  by  acting  on  campaign 
reform  legislation.  Elizabeth  Drew,  an 
astute  observer  of  the  American  politi- 
cal process,  points  out  what  is  at  stake: 

The  public  knows  that  something  is 
wrong.  As  the  public  cynicism  gets  deet>er, 
the  political  system  gets  worse.  Until  the 
problem  of  money  Is  dealt  with,  the  system 
will  not  get  better.  We  have  allowed  the 
basic  idea  of  our  democratic  process — repre- 
sentative government— to  slip  away.  The 
only  question  is  whether  we  are  serious 
about  trying  to  retrieve  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  uinanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  911 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repmentativet  of  the  United  Stales  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Commission  to 
Reform  Federal  Campaign  Finance  Act  of 
1983". 

riMDlHGS 

Sac.  2.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that: 

(1)  Campaigns  for  Federal  election  are  fi- 
nanced by  contributions  from  nonparty 
multlcandidate  political  action  conunlttees, 
individuals,  party  and  candidate  commit- 
tees, candidates  for  Federal  office,  and  the 
public. 

(2)  The  reform  of  procedures  regulating 
campaign  contributions  by  any  of  the 
sources  of  such  contributions  described  in 
paragraph  (1)  affects  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  such  contributions  by  the  other 
sources  described  in  such  paragraph. 

(3)  The  unprecedented  growth  In  the 
amount  of  contributions  to  Federal  election 
campaigns  by  nonparty  multlcandidate  po- 
litical action  comjnlttees,  and  in  the  ratio 
which  such  contributions  bear  to  total  con- 
tributions to  such  campaigns— 

(A)  represents  a  threat  to  the  integrity 
and  purity  of  the  electoral  process: 

(B)  undermines  the  concept  of  equal  polit- 
ical participation  which  Is  the  foundation  of 
American  democracy; 

(C)  erodes  the  ability  of  elected  officials 
to  represent  the  general  public  interest 
rather  than  special  interests;  and 

(D)  exercises  a  coercive  influence  on  the 
legislative  process. 


(4)  In  order  to  fulflll  its  responsibility  to 
Insure  the  purity  and  integrity  of  Federal 
elections,  and  to  prevent  corruption  or  the 
appearance  of  corruption  in  Federal  elec- 
tions, the  Congress  must  act  to  significantly 
reduce  the  role  of  nonparty  multlcandidate 
political  action  committees  in  the  financing 
of  Federal  election  campaigns. 

(5)  Previous  efforts  to  reform  the  Federal 
EHection  Campaign  Act  of  1971  with  respect 
to  nonparty  multlcandidate  political  action 
committees  have  been  unsuccessful,  and 
therefore  there  is  a  need  for  the  Congress  to 
establish  a  commission  to— 

(1)  fully  examine  the  financing  of  Federal 
election  campaigns; 

(2)  make  recommendations  for  appropri- 
ate legislation  to  limit  the  role  of  nonparty 
multlcandidate  political  action  committees 
in  the  financing  of  Federal  election  cam- 
paigns; and 

(3)  work  with  the  Congress  for  passage  of 
legislation  to  reform  the  role  of  such  com- 
mittees in  the  financing  of  such  campaigns. 

ESTABUSaifXNT  OF  COIOIISSIOII 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  is  established  the  Com- 
mission to  Refor.  ^'ederal  Campaign  Fi- 
nance (hereinafter  rr  erred  to  as  the  "Com- 
mission"). The  Commission  shall  provide 
the  Congress  with  advice  and  assistance  in 
developing  legislation  to  reform  the  financ- 
ing of  Federal  election  campaigns  and  the 
role  of  nonparty  multlcandidate  political 
action  committees  In  the  financing  of  such 
campaigns. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
fifteen  members,  as  follows: 

(1)  Five  Members  of  the  Senate,  no  more 
than  three  of  whom  shall  be  members  of 
the  same  political  party,  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Majority  Leader  of  the 
Senate  in  consultation  with  the  Minority 
Leader  of  the  Senate. 

(2)  Five  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, no  more  than  three  of  whom 
shall  be  members  of  the  same  political 
party,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Speai^- 
er  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Minority  Leader  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

(3)  Two  former  members  of  Congress,  who 
are  not  members  of  the  same  political  party, 
appointed  by  the  President. 

(4)  Three  distinguished  private  citizens 
experienced  in  public  affairs  and  campaign 
finance  appointed  by  the  President,  of 
whom  not  more  than  two  shall  be  of  the 
same  political  party. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  select  a  Chair- 
person and  Vice  Chairperson  from  among 
its  members. 

(d)  Eight  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum,  but  a  lesser 
number  may  hold  hearings. 

(e)  The  Commission  shall  meet  at  the  call 
of  the  Chairperson. 

(f)  Members  shall  be  appointed  for  the 
life  of  the  Commission.  Any  vtuaincy  in  the 
Commission  shall  not  affect  its  powers,  but 
shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
original  appointment. 

(g)  Each  member  of  the  Commission  who 
Is  not  a  member  of  Congress  shall  be  com- 
pensated at  a  rate  equal  to  the  dally  rate 
prescribed  for  level  FV  of  the  Executive 
Schedule  under  section  5315  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  for  each  day,  including 
traveltlme,  that  such  member  is  engaged  in 
the  actual  performance  of  the  duties  as  a 
member  of  the  Commission.  Members  of  the 
Commission  who  are  Members  of  Congress 
shall  serve  without  any  additional  compen- 
sation. All  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence. 


and  other  neoeaaary  expenses  incurred  by 
such  members  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties. 

Durm  OP  THi  comoasioii 
Sic.  4.  (a)  The  CcHnrnteion  shall— 

(1)  consider  comprehensively  the  sources 
and  means  for  financing  Federal  election 
campaigns; 

(2)  determine  the  relative  importance  of 
such  sources  and  means  In  electing  Federal 
officials;  and 

(3)  project  future  toends  with  respect  to 
the  financing  of  Federal  election  rampatyw^ 
If  no  changes  are  made  in  the  laws  govern- 
ing the  financing  of  such  r^mp^tgng 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  study  the  mat- 
ters referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  and  recom- 
mend to  Congress  changes  in  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  financing  of  Federal 
election  campaigns  in  order  to— 

(1)  limit  to  the  muTiTnimi  extent  permit- 
ted by  the  Constitution  the  role  of  nonparty 
multlcandidate  political  action  committees 
in  financing  Federal  election  campaigns; 

(2)  encourage  individual  participation  in 
the  financing  of  Federal  election  campaigns; 

(3)  establish  an  appropriate  mix  of  incen- 
tives and  limitations  for  the  use  of  sources 
and  means  of  financing  Federal  election 
campaigns;  and 

(4)  increase  public  confidence  In  the  elec- 
tion process. 

(c)  In  developing  the  recommendations  re- 
quired by  subsection  (b),  the  Commission 
shall  consider— 

(1)  whether  contributions  from  nonparty 
multicandidates  political  action  committees 
should  be  abolished  completely  as  a  source 
of  financing  Federal  election  campaigns, 
and  if  the  Commission  determines  that  such 
contributions  should  not  be  abolished,  what 
limitations  should  be  placed  on  contribu- 
tions by  such  committees; 

(2)  whether  campaigns  for  Federal  elec- 
tions should  depend  totally  or  to  a  very  sig- 
nificant degree  upon  the  contributions  of  In- 
dividuals; 

(3)  whether  the  election  of  Members  of 
Congress  should  be  publicly  financed,  and  if 
so,  how  and  in  what  manner  such  financing 
should  be  made; 

(4)  whether  the  contributions  of  an  indi- 
vidual to  the  Federal  election  campaign  of 
that  individual  should  be  limited,  and  if  so. 
how  the  limitation  should  be  accomplished; 

(5)  how  to  encourage  more  individuals  to 
contribute  to  candidates  in  Federal  elec- 
tions; 

(6)  how  to  control  the  increase  of  Inde- 
pendent expenditures  in  Federal  elections; 

(7)  how  to  limit  and  counteract  negative 
political  advertising  which  clearly  corrupts 
and  distorts  the  integrity  of  Federal  elec- 
tions; and 

(8)  how  to  strengthen  the  role  of  political 
parties  In  financing  Federal  election  cam- 
paigns. 

(d)  The  Commission  shaU  consider  wheth- 
er if  enacted,  the  recommendations  for 
changes  in  law  made  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b)  would,  in  comparison  with  the  laws  gov- 
erning the  financing  of  Federal  election 
campaigns  in  effect  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act— 

(1)  further  protect  Inctmibents; 

(2)  be  to  the  advantage  of  candidates  with 
considerable  personal  wealth; 

(3)  be  to  the  advantage  of  either  labor  or 
business  oriented  political  action  commit- 
tees; and 

(4)  be  to  the  advantage  of  any  political 
party. 
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(e)  By  Janiutry  2,  198S,  the  Commission 
shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Majority  Leader 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  RepreaenUUvea.  The  report  shaU  contain 
a  description  of  the  matters  considered  by 
the  Commission  pursuant  to  this  section,  a 
statemoit  of  the  findlncs  and  recommenda- 
tkms  made  by  the  Commission  pursuant  to 
this  section,  and  proposed  lecislation  to 
carry  out  the  recommendations  made  by  the 
Commission  pursuant  to  this  section.  The 
proposed  legislation  required  by  this  subsec- 
tion shaU  be  approved  by  a  vote  of  at  least 
ten  of  the  fifteen  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

PaZPAXATIOR  POR  THE  COMMISSIOH 

Sac.  5.  Within  sixty  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Director  of  the 
Congressional  Research  Service,  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission shall  prepare  and  transmit  briefing 
papers  to  the  Commission.  Such  briefing 
papers  shall  catalog  and  synthesize  any 
recent  reports,  analyses,  and  recommenda- 
tions prepared  by  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service,  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  or  the  Federal  Election  Commission, 
as  the  case  may  be,  with  respect  to  the  fi- 
nancing of  Federal  election  campaigns,  and 
shall  contain  such  other  information  as  the 
Director  of  the  Congressional  Research 
Service,  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States,  or  the  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Commission,  as  the  case  may 
be,  considers  pertinent  to  the  woric  of  the 
Commission. 

comfission  statt 

Sac.  6.  (a)  The  Chairperson  and  Vice 
Chairperson  of  the  Commission  shall  ap- 
point an  executive  director  and  a  chief 
coimsel  for  the  Commission.  The  employ- 
ment of  such  executive  director  and  chief 
counsel  shall  be  subject  to  confirmation  by 
the  Commission. 

(b)  The  Commission  may  appoint  and  ter- 
minate the  executive  director  and  chief 
coimsel  selected  under  subsection  (a)  and 
such  other  persoimel  as  it  considers  appro- 
priate to  assist  in  the  performance  of  its 
duties  under  this  Act,  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
governing  appointments  in  the  competitive 
service,  and  may  pay  such  executive  direc- 
tor, chief  counsel,  and  other  personnel  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  51 
and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  such 
title  relating  to  classification  and  General 
Schedule  pay  rates. 

(c)  Service  of  an  individual  as  a  member  of 
the  Commission  or  employment  of  an  indi- 
vidual by  the  Commission  on  a  part-time  or 
full-time  basis  and  with  or  without  compen- 
sation shall  not  be  considered  as  service  or 
employment  bringing  such  individual  within 
the  provisions  of  any  Federal  law  relating  to 
conflicts  of  interest  or  otherwise  imposing 
restrictions,  requirements,  or  penalties  in  re- 
lation to  the  employment  of  persons,  the 
performance  of  services,  or  the  payment  or 
receipt  of  compensation  in  connection  with 
claims,  proceedings,  or  matters  involving 
the  United  States.  Service  as  a  member  of 
the  Commission  or  as  an  employee  of  the 
Commission,  shall  not  be  considered  service 
In  an  appointive  or  elective  position  in  the 
Government  for  purposes  of  section  8344  of 
title  S.  United  States  Code,  or  comparable 
provisions  of  Federal  law. 

(d)  Subject  to  such  rules  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commission,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Commission  may  procure  temporary 
and  intermittent  services  under  section  3109 


of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  at  rates  for 
individuals  not  to  exceed  the  daily  rate  pay- 
able for  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule 
under  section  5332  of  such  title. 

FowiRS  OP  THS  coiaassioii 
Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Commission  or  any 
member  authorized  by  the  Commission 
may,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
Act,  hold  such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such 
times  and  places,  take  such  testimony,  and 
receive  such  evidence,  as  the  Commission 
considers  appropriate.  Any  member  of  the 
Commission  may  administer  oaths  or  affir- 
mations to  witnesses  appearing  before  the 
Commission  or  before  such  member. 

(b)  To  carry  out  this  Act,  the  Commission 
may  enter  into  such  contracts  and  other  ar- 
rangements to  such  extent  or  in  such 
amounts  as  are  provided  in  appropriation 
Acts,  and  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (41 
U.S.C.  5).  Contracts  and  other  arrangements 
may  be  entered  into  under  this  subsection 
with  or  without  consideration  or  lx>nd. 

(c)  To  assist  the  Conunisslon  in  carrying 
out  this  Act,  and  upon  request  of  the  Chair- 
person of  the  Commission,  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  the  Director 
of  the  Congressional  Research  Service,  or 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission is  authorized  to  make  any  of  the  fa- 
cilities and  services  of  the  General  Account- 
ing Office,  the  Congressional  Research 
Service,  or  the  Federal  Election  Conunis- 
slon, as  the  case  may  be,  available  to  the 
Commission  or  to  detail  any  of  the  person- 
nel of  the  General  Accounting  Office,  the 
Congressional  Research  Service,  or  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Commission,  as  the  case  may 
be.  to  the  Conunisslon  on  a  reimbursable 
basis. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  the  Federal  Advisory 
Committee  Act  shall  not  apply  to  the  Com- 
mission. 

SUMSHnVE  PROVISION 

Sec.  8.  The  Commission  shall  establish 
procedures  to  ensure  its  proceedings  are 
open  to  the  public  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable. 

TERMIHATIOH  OP  THE  COIOf  ISSIOH 

Sec.  9.  Ninety  days  after  the  Commission 
submits  the  rept-  *  required  by  section  4(e) 
to  the  Majority  i>eader  of  the  Senate  and 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Commission  shall  terminate. 

AUTHOHIZATIOH  OP  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  10.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Commission  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  Act.* 


By  Mr.  STAFFORD  (for  himself 
and   Mr.   Thurmond)    (by    re- 
quest): 
S.  912.  A  bill  to  modify  the  authority 
for  the  Richard  B.  Russell  Dam  and 
Lake  project.  a.nd  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

MODIPICATION  OP  AnTHORITT  FOR  THE  RICHARD 
B.  RUSSELL  DAM  AND  LAKE  PROJECT 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  97th  Congress,  I  was 
pleased  to  Join  in  sponsoring,  with  the 
very  distinguished  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  U.S.  Senate  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond), legislation  that  had  been  pro- 
posed by  the  administration.  That  bill, 
S.  3100.  was  not  received  from  the 
White  House  until  a  few  days  before 
the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the  97th 


Congress.  Thus,  there  was  insufficient 
time  to  give  the  bill  the  attention  it 
deserved. 

The  purpose  of  that  legislation  was 
to  compensate  the  town  of  Abbeville. 
S.C..  for  power  losses  that  will  occur 
once  a  Corps  of  Engineers  project. 
Richard  Russell  Lake,  is  filled.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  corps  wlU 
begin  to  fill  RusseU  Lake  later  this 
year.  By  the  latter  part  of  1984,  Rus- 
sell Lake  will  have  risen  to  an  eleva- 
tion at  which  it  will  affect  the  power- 
plant  owned  by  the  city  of  Abbeville. 
That  will  occur  because  the  existence 
of  Russell  Lake  will  lessen  the  Abbe- 
ville powerplant's  head,  the  height  the 
water  can  fall  to  produce  power. 

This  bill  is  Intended  to  compensate 
Abbeville  for  this  loss,  which  I  under- 
stand has  been  estimated  at  $20,000  a 
year. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Thurmond)  in  again  sponsoring 
this  bill.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  copy  of  the  bill  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  to- 
gether with  a  copy  of  the  transmittal 
letter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.912 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovae  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  the 
Richard  B.  Russell  Dam  and  Lake  project, 
authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1968 
(80  Stat.  1420).  is  hereby  modified  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to  provide 
such  power  to  the  City  of  Abbeville,  South 
Carolina,  as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be 
necessary  to  mitigate  the  reduction  in  hy- 
droelectric power  produced  at  the  city- 
owned  hydroelectric  plant  at  Lake  Secession 
caused  by  the  construction  and  operation  of 
the  project.  Such  power  shall  be  provided  to 
the  city  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  the  re- 
maining service  life  of  the  city-owned  hy- 
droelectric plant  as  part  of  the  operational 
requirements  and  costs  of  the  project  under 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  secretary, 
in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  determines  to  be  appropriate.  The 
Secretary  of  Energy  Is  authorized  to  provide 
assistance  in  the  delivery  of  such  power. 

Department  op  the  Army, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  George  Bush. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  is  a  draft  of 
legislation  "To  modify  the  authority  of  the 
Richard  B.  Russell  Dam  and  Lake  Project, 
and  for  other  purposes." 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
advises  that,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's program,  there  is  no  objec- 
tion to  the  presentation  of  this  proposal  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Congress.  It  is  rec- 
ommended that  the  proposal  be  enacted  by 
the  Congress. 

PXTRPOSE  OP  the  legislation 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 


acting  thioucfa  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to 
provide  such  power  to  the  City  of  AbbevlUe. 
South  Caroltaia.  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  determines  to  be  necessary  to  miti- 
gate the  reduction  in  hydroelectric  power 
produced  at  a  City-owned  paint  caused  by 
the  construction  and  operation  of  the  Rich- 
ard B.  RusseU  Dam  and  Lake  Project  (the 
Project).  The  power  would  be  provided  to 
the  City  without  charge  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  the  remaining  service  life  of  the 
City's  plant  as  part  of  the  operational  re- 
quirements and  costs  of  the  Project  under 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  in  consultation  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy,  determines  to  be  appropri- 
ate. 

The  City  of  Abbeville  owns  and  operates  a 
hydroelectric  power  plant  at  Lake  Secession 
upstream  from  the  Project  on  the  Rocky 
River,  a  tributary  of  the  Savannah  River. 
Impoundments  from  the  Project  will  gener- 
ally raise  the  level  of  the  Rocky  River,  ad- 
versely affecting  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  City-owned  plant.  In  addition, 
the  rise  in  water  levels  will  make  it  impossi- 
ble to  generate  as  much  power  at  the  Lake 
Secession  plant  as  would  have  been  the  case 
without  the  Project. 

Existing  legislation  (Section  111  of  the 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  of  1958,  as  amend- 
ed) provides  discretionary  authority,  at  Fed- 
eral expense,  of  facilities  owned  by  a  gov- 
ernment agency  and  utilized  in  the  perform- 
ance of  a  continuing  governmental  function 
when  such  facilities  would  otherwise  be  ad- 
versely affected  or  threatened  by  construc- 
tion of  any  Federal  water  resources  develop- 
ment project.  Pursuant  to  this  authority, 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  intends  to  undertake 
certain  construction  efforts  to  remedy  the 
impediment  to  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  City's  plant.  However.  Section 
111  only  envisions  construction  of  remedial 
works;  It  does  not  authorize  providing  power 
to  mitigate  for  power  losses  attributable  to 
the  Federal  project. 

The  situation  at  Abbeville  has  been  close- 
ly studied  and  it  has  been  determined  that 
the  cost  of  remedial  construction  for  power 
losses  is  prohibitively  high.  Estimates  of  the 
<50st  of  any  construction  efforts  to  correct 
the  power  generation  problem  and  allow 
energy  generation  as  before  are  in  the  range 
of  $3  million  to  $20  million.  Further,  the 
construction  options  considered  involve 
state  of  the  art  technology  and  offer  no 
guarantee  of  success. 

The  legislation  recommended  is  equitable 
in  that  it  strives  to  place  the  City  on  the 
same  footing  as  prior  to  construction  and 
operation  of  the  Project  by  providing  power 
from  an  existing  source  in  a  cost  effective 
manner. 

cost  and  budget  data 
Enactment  of  the  proposed  legislation  is 
not  expected  to  have  any  significant  impact 
on  the  budgetary  requirements  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army.  The  costs  associated 
with  this  proposal,  including  the  cost  of  the 
power  delivered  and  any  incidental  increases 
in  the  operating  expenses  associated  with 
the  actual  delivery  of  the  power,  will  be 
treated  as  a  part  of  the  Joint  costs  of  the 
project  to  be  allocated  among  all  project 
purposes.  These  costs,  currently  estimated 
to  be  approximately  $20,000  per  year  over 
the  remaining  service  life  of  the  city's  plant, 
are  far  below  the  estimated  costs  of  any  re- 
medial construction  effort  to  mitigate  for 
power  losses. 


BmaONHKNTAL  AMD  CIVIL  RIGHTS  IMPACTS 

Enactment  of  the  proposed  legislation  wlU 
not  have  any  significant  environmental  or 
civil  rights  impacts. 
Sincerely. 

William  R.  Oiamelu. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army 

(CivU  Works.  J 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  the  State  of 
Vermont  in  reintroducing  legislation 
today  at  the  request  of  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration. 

This  bill  would  modify  the  Richard 
B.  Russell  Dam  and  Lake  project  so  as 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  to  provide  such  hydroelectric 
power  to  the  city  of  Abbeville,  S.C.,  as 
is  necessary  to  offset  any  reduction  in 
the  amoimt  of  power  generated  at  the 
municipality-owned  facility  at  Lake 
Secession  caused  by  the  construction 
and  operation  of  the  project. 

Mr.  President,  the  city  of  Abbeville 
has  long  operated  its  own  hydroelec- 
tric power-generating  facility  at  Lake 
Secession.  This  facility  provides  low- 
cost  electric  power  to  the  people  of  the 
city  of  Abbeville  and  surrounding  com- 
munities. 

The  city  of  Abbeville  and  its  citizens 
were  enticed  to  support  the  Richard  B. 
Russell  Dam  and  Lake  project  in  part 
upon  the  promise  of  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  that  they  would  be 
provided  power  from  the  project  at  a 
cost  comparable  to  that  generated  by 
their  own  facility  to  compensate  for 
any  loss  of  generating  capacity  at  that 
facility  resulting  from  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  the  project. 
Once  the  project  had  gotten  well  un- 
derway, however,  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers determined  that  they  lacked  the 
statutory  authority  to  make  good  on 
this  promise  under  the  legislation  au- 
thorizing the  construction  and  oper- 
ation of  the  project. 

Mr.  President,  suffice  it  to  say  that 
this  revelation  had  a  devastating 
impact  on  the  confidence  of  the  city 
and  its  people  in  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, and  caused  grave  misgivings 
about  the  benefits  of  the  project. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  intend  by  my 
remarks  to  intimate  that  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  acted  in  bad  faith  in  misrep- 
resenting their  authority  in  this 
matter.  I  do  believe,  however,  that  the 
time  has  now  come  for  this  situation 
to  be  corrected,  since  the  impound- 
ment of  the  waters  at  the  project 
should  begin  reducing  the  generating 
capacity  of  the  Lake  Secession  facility 
before  the  end  of  the  year. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  being 
introduced  today  does  no  more  than 
give  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  the  au- 
thority to  live  up  to  the  commitment 
made  some  time  ago  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers.  It  is  intended  to  modify  the 
legislation  authorizing  the  Richard  B. 
RusseU  Dam  and  Lake  project  only  so 
far  as  is  necessary  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  to  provide  the  city  of  Abbe- 


ville a  kilowatt-hour  of  power  for 
every  kilowatt-hour  by  which  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  the  project 
reduces  the  generating  capacity  of  the 
Lake  Secession  facility.  In  this  way,  all 
parties  involved  will  find  themselves  in 
exactly  the  same  position  as  they  had 
originally  contemplated. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  this  noncon- 
troversial  legislation  introduced  at  the 
request  of  the  Reagan  administration 
can  be  quickly  enacted. 


By  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM: 
S.  913.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Mildred 
C.  Eide,  of  Leavenworth.  Kans.;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

RKLI^  OP  MnjWEP  C.  EIDE 

•  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
today.  I  am  introducing  a  private  biU 
on  behalf  of  Mildred  C.  Eide.  of  Leav- 
enworth. Kans. 

Mrs.  Eide.  a  civilian  Government  em- 
ployee for  more  than  18  years,  was  cu- 
rator of  the  post  museum  at  Fort 
Leavenworth,  Kans.  On  October  14. 
1976,  Mrs.  Eide,  then  64  years  of  age, 
was  attacked  by  an  inmate  of  the  U.S. 
Disciplinary  Barracks  serving  on  a 
work  detail  to  the  museum.  The  at- 
tacker threatened  Mrs.  Eide  with  a  li- 
noleum cutter,  struck  several  blows  to 
her  face,  hurled  her  repeatedly  to  the 
floor,  and  attempted  to  sexually  as- 
sault her.  As  a  result  of  this  vicious 
attack.  Mrs.  Eide  suffered  severe  phys- 
ical and  psychological  injury,  includ- 
ing the  loss  of  her  left  eye  and  a  cardi- 
ac-related incident  which  resulted  in 
the  implantation  of  a  pacemaker. 

It  was  Mrs.  Eide's  intention  to  con- 
tinue as  curator  of  the  museum  until 
mandatory  retirement  at  age  70.  How- 
ever, due  to  this  violent  episode,  she 
was  permanently  disabled  and  unable 
ever  to  resume  her  work.  A  U.S.  dis- 
trict Judge  awarded  Mrs.  Eide  $1.1  mil- 
lion in  actual  and  punitive  damages. 
As  all  of  the  responsible  parties  except 
the  attacker  himself  claimed  Govern- 
ment immunity,  the  Judgment  is  un- 
collectible. Because  she  was  a  Govern- 
ment employee,  Mrs.  Eide's  total  com- 
pensation was  less  than  the  amount 
she  would  have  received  under  normal 
employment  and  retirement.  Due  to 
the  unusual  circumstances.  I  think 
that  Mrs.  Eide  should  be  recompensed 
by  the  Government.  Although  a  mone- 
tary award  will  never  compensate  for 
the  lasting  physical  and  emotional  suf- 
fering, it  might,  in  some  way.  make  up 
for  Mrs.  Eide's  lost  years  of  productive 
and  fulfilling  work. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  prompt 
action  will  be  taken  on  this  bill.« 


By  Mr.  McCLURE  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Andrews,  Mr.  Armstrong. 
Mr.  Baucus.  Mr.  Burdick.  Mr. 
Cochran.  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Dan- 
FORTH,  Mr.  DeConcini.  Mr. 
Denton.    Mr.    Domenici.    Mr. 

DURENBERGER.     Mr.     EAST.    Mr. 
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Oabh.  Mr.  OoLDWATKR.  Mr. 
Ohasslbt.  Mr.  Hatch.  Mr.  Hat- 
niLD.  Mr.  Hduh.  Mr.  Hsuis, 

Mr.     HUDDLBSTON.     Mr.     HUM- 

PHBXT,  Mr.  Jkpsen,  Mr.  Johk- 
STOif.  Mr.  Maitihgly,  Mr.  Mkl- 
CHKR.  Mr.  Prbsler,  Mr.  Prox- 
mBB,  Mr.  Ruoman.  Mr.  Sasskr, 
Mr.  Smpsoii.  Mr.  Snacs.  Mr. 
TowKR.  Mr.  WAiiOP,  Mr.  NicK- 
LEs.  Mr.  THxraMom),  Mr.  Ste- 
vens, Mr.  Rahdolph.  and  Mr. 
ZoBmsKY): 
S.  914.  A  bill  to  protect  firearms 
owners'  constitutional  rights,  civil  lib- 
erties, and  rights  to  privacy:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

FIRKARIC  OWRXHS  PROTKCTIOR  ACT  OP  1983 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
our  duty  to  provide  for  the  legal  pro- 
tection of  the  citizens  of  this  Nation. 
We  cannot  do  this,  even  with  the  best 
intentions,  with  laws  that  are  vague 
and  misleadingly  written.  We  all  know 
what  kind  of  roads  are  paved  with 
good  intentions.  We  have  seen  this, 
again  and  again,  with  the  Gun  Control 
Act  of  1968.  No  one  can  question  the 
purpose  of  this  law.  No  one  wants  to 
see  innocent  people  robbed  or  mur- 
dered by  thugs  with  guns.  Yet  the 
noble  goal  of  safety  from  violent  crime 
has  not  been  achieved  by  this  law.  It 
has  not  reduced  crime.  Indeed,  It  has 
increased  crime— not  the  crime  we  fear 
as  we  walk  alone  at  night  on  dark 
streets.  It  has  Increased  crime  by  turn- 
ing honest  people  into  Federal  felons 
for  making  what  amoimts  to  book- 
keeping errors. 

We  have  seen,  through  hearing  after 
hearing,  that  this  law  invites  the  kind 
of  enforcing  abuse  that  we  cannot 
permit  in  this  country.  We  must  draft 
laws  that  secure  safety  for  our  citi- 
zens, but  when  a  well  meant  law  does 
the  very  opposite,  when  it  practically 
guarantees  that  the  constitutional 
rights  of  ordinary,  law  abiding  people 
will  be  violated,  we  must  change  that 
law.  We  were  promised,  again  and 
again,  by  the  agency  charged  with  en- 
forcement of  GCA  1968,  that  abuses 
would  be  halted.  We  saw,  again  and 
again,  that  abuses  were  not  halted. 
Again  and  again,  victims  contact  my 
office  seeking  help,  or  they  suffer 
without  redress.  We  must  change  that 
law.  It  is  a  bad  law.  Its  intentions  are 
good,  but  it  is  a  bad  law.  I  offer  now, 
the  Firearm  Owners  Protection  Act, 
legislation  that  will  correct  some  of 
the  inherent  weaknesses  in  present 
Federal  firearms  law.  It  will  refocus 
enforcement  efforts  away  from  nit- 
picking paperwork  mistakes,  to  the  as- 
pects of  Federal  law  that  are  most 
closely  related  to  violent  crime. 

When  enacted  into  law,  the  Firearm 
Owners  Protection  Act  wiU  do  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Define  "engaging  in  the  business"  to 
clarify  when  dealers,  gunsmiths, 
makers  of  ammunition  and  Importers 
must  have  a  license. 


Permit  out-of -State  purchase  of  fire- 
arms if  the  sale  and  possession  are 
legal  both  in  the  SUte  of  purchase, 
and  in  the  purchaser's  State  of  resi- 
dence. 

Mandate  an  element  of  scienter  for 
prosecution  and  conviction  of  Federal 
firearms  law  violations. 

Clarify  procedures  for  dealer  sales  of 
firearms  from  his  private  collection. 

Permit  inspection  of  dealer's  records 
for  reasonable  cause. 

Require  mandatory  penalties  for  the 
use  of  a  firemarm  during  a  Federal 
crime. 

Limit  siezure  of  firearms  only  to 
those  specifically  involved  in  a  crimi- 
nal transaction. 

Provide  for  the  return  of  seized  fire- 
arms, and  grant  attorney's  fees  in 
spiteful  or  frivolous  suits. 

Allow  the  Secretary  to  grant  relief 
from  disability,  and  provide  for  Judi- 
cial review  of  certain  cases. 

Remove  requirement  for  affidavit 
for  purchase  of  less  than  50  pounds  of 
black  powder  for  sporting  purposes. 

Allow  the  interstate  transportation 
of  unloaded,  inaccessible  firearms. 

We  bear  a  grave  responsibility.  We 
owe  the  people  of  this  country  good 
laws.  We  must  correct  the  mistakes  of 
the  past,  and  provide  safety  through 
laws  that  are  drafted  with  a  practical 
eye  to  their  eventual  use. 

There  is  no  remedy  for  a  bad  law, 
other  than  changing  that  law.  Every 
reform  in  my  amendment  is  based  on 
an  abusive  interpretation  of  GCA 
1968.  In  spite  of  repeated  rebukes  by 
Members  of  Congress,  the  same  vi- 
cious pattern  continues.  Gun  owners 
and  dealers  are  enticed  to  break  the 
law,  their  records  are  ransacked  with- 
out reasonable  cause,  their  property  is 
seized  without  due  process,  and  they 
must  face  seemingly  endless  litigation 
to  regain  possession  of  their  property 
after  they  have  been  proved  innocent 
in  court.  Lives  and  businesses  are 
ruined.  The  shameful  pattern  goes  on 
and  on. 

We  must  compel  the  enforcing 
agency  to  stop  harassing  honest 
people,  and  to  direct  their  efforts  at 
the  violent  criminals  who  give  all  gun 
owners  a  bad  name.  This  can  only  be 
done  by  clumging  present  Federal  fire- 
arms law.  I  believe  the  Firearm 
Owners  Protection  Act  is  the  remedy. 
I  am  pleased  to  be  joined  by  39  co- 
sponsors,  and  I  ask  that  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

S.  914 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That— The 
Congress  finds  that  the  rights  of  citizens  to 
keep  and  bear  arms  under  the  second 
amendment  to  thj  United  States  Constitu- 
tion; their  rights  to  security  against  illegal 
and  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures 
under  the  fourth  amendment;  their  protec- 


tions agaiost  uncompensated  taking  of  prop- 
erty, double  Jeopardy,  and  tHUiance  of  due 
process  of  law  under  the  fifth  amendment; 
and  their  rights  against  unoonsUtutonal  ex- 
ercise of  authority  under  the  ninth  and 
tenth  amendments;  require  additional  legis- 
lation to  correct  existing  firearms  statutes 
and  enforcement  policies. 

The  Congress  further  finds  that  addition- 
al legislation  Is  required  to  reaffirm  its 
intent,  as  expressed  in  section  101  of  the 
Gun  Control  Act.  that  "It  Is  not  the  purpose 
of  this  title  to  place  any  undue  or  unneces- 
sary Federal  restrictions  or  burdens  on  law- 
abiding  citizens  with  respect  to  the  acquisi- 
tion, possession,  or  use  of  firearms  appropri- 
ate to  the  purpose  of  hunting,  trapshooting, 
target  shooting,  personal  protection,  or  any 
other  lawful  activity,  and  that  this  title  is 
not  intended, . . ."  or  "to  discourage  or  elimi- 
nate the  private  ownership  or  use  of  fire- 
arms by  law-abiding  citizens  for  lawful  pur- 
poses.". 

TITLE  1— AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  18, 
UNITED  STATES  CODE  (18  U&C.  921- 
928) 

AKXMDlfKIITS  TO  SECTIOIf  921 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Subsection  (aXlO)  Is  amended 
by  deleting  the  words  "manufacture  of  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "business 
of  manufacturing". 

(b)  Subsection  (aXllKA)  is  amended  by 
deleting  the  words  "or  ammimition". 

(c)  Subsection  <aH12)  is  amended  by  delet- 
ing the  words  "or  ammunition". 

(d)  Subsection  (a>(13)  Is  amended  by  delet- 
ing the  words  "or  ammunition". 

(e)  A  new  subsection  (aK14)  Is  inserted 
after  subsection  (aK13).  to  read  as  follows; 
and  the  following  subsections  are  reniun- 
bered  accordingly: 

"(14)  The  term  'engaged  in  the  business' 
means; 

"(A)  As  applied  to  a  manufacturer  of  fire- 
arms, a  person  who  devotes  time,  attention, 
and  labor  to  manufacturing  firearms  as  a 
regular  course  of  trade  or  business  with  the 
principal  objective  of  livelihood  and  profit 
through  the  sale  or  distribution  of  the  fire- 
arms manufactured. 

"(B)  As  applied  to  a  manufacturer  of  am- 
munition, a  person  who  devotes  time,  atten- 
tion, and  labor  to  manufacturing  ammuni- 
tion as  a  regular  course  of  trade  or  business 
with  the  principal  objective  of  livelihood 
and  profit  through  the  sale  or  distribution 
of  the  ammunition  manufactured. 

"(C)  As  applied  to  a  dealer  in  firearms,  as 
defined  in  section  g21(a)(ll)  (A)  and  (C),  a 
person  who  devotes  time,  attention,  and 
labor  to  dealing  in  firearms  as  a  regular 
course  of  trade  or  business  with  the  princi- 
pal objective  of  livelihood  and  profit 
through  the  repetitive  purchase  and  resale 
of  firearms.  The  term  shall  not  Include  a 
person  who  makes  occasional  sales,  ex- 
changes, or  purchases  of  firearms  or  who 
sells  all  or  part  of  his  personal  collection  of 
firearms. 

"(D)  As  applied  to  a  dealer  in  firearms,  as 
defined  in  section  921(a)(ll)(B).  a  person 
who  devotes  time,  attention,  and  labor  en- 
gaging in  such  activity  as  a  regular  course  of 
trade  or  business  with  the  principal  objec- 
tive of  livelihood  and  profit.  The  term  shall 
not  include  a  person  who  makes  occasional 
repairs  of  firearms  or  who  occasionally  fits 
special  barrels,  stocks,  or  trigger  mecha- 
nisms to  firearms. 

"(E)  As  applied  to  an  Importer  of  firearms, 
a  person  who  devotes  time,  attention,  and 
labor  to  importing  firearms  as  a  regular 
course  of  trade  or  business  with  the  princi- 


pal objective  of  livelihood  and  profit 
through  the  sale  or  dtstrlbution  of  the  fire- 
arms imported. 

"(F)  As  applied  to  an  Importer  of  ammuni- 
tion, a  peratm  who  devotes  time,  attention, 
and  labor  to  importing  ammunition  as  a  reg- 
ular coune  of  trade  or  business  with  the 
principal  objective  of  livelihood  and  profit 
through  the  sale  or  distribution  of  the  am- 
munition imported.". 

(f)  Subsection  (aK20)  is  amended  to  read 
as  foUows:  "The  term  'crime  punishable  by 
imprisonment  for  a  term  exceeding  one 
year"  shall  not  Include  (A)  and  Federal  or 
State  offenses  pertaining  to  antitrust  viola- 
tions, unfair  trade  practices,  restraints  of 
trade,  or  other  similar  offenses  relating  to 
the  regulation  of  business  practices,  or  (B) 
any  State  offense  classified  by  the  laws  of 
the  State  as  a  misdemeanor  and  punishable 
by  a  term  of  imprisonment  of  two  years  or 
less:  Provided,  however.  That  what  consti- 
tutes a  conviction  shall  be  determined  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  law  of  the  jurisdiction  in 
which  the  proceedings  were  held:  Provided 
further.  That  any  convictions  which  have 
been  expunged,  or  set  aside  or  for  which  a 
person  has  l>een  pardoned  or  has  had  his  or 
her  civil  rights  restored  shall  not  be  consid- 
ered a  conviction  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  unless  such  pardon,  expungement, 
or  restoration  of  civil  rights  expressly  pro- 
vided that  the  person  may  not  ship,  trans- 
port, possess,  or  receive  firearms.". 

AMENDlfXirTS  TO  SECTIOR  932 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Subsection  (a)(1)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "for  any  person  (A) 
except  a  licensed  importer,  licensed  manu- 
facturer, or  licensed  dealer  to  engage  in  the 
business  of  importing,  manufacturing,  or 
dealing  in  firearms,  or  in  the  coiu'se  of  such 
business  to  ship,  transport,  or  receive  any 
firearm  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce: 
and  (B)  except  a  licensed  importer  or  li- 
censed manufacturer  to  engage  in  the  busi- 
ness of  importing  or  manufacturing  ammu- 
nition, or  in  the  course  of  such  business,  to 
ship,  transport,  or  receive  any  ammunition 
in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce". 

(b)  Subsection  (aX2)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  deleting  the  words  "or  ammuni- 
tion"; and 

(2)  by  deleting  the  words  "and  subsection 
(bX3)". 

(3)  by  deleting  the  words  "or  licensed 
dealer  for  the  sole  purpose  of  repair  or  cus- 
tomizdng,"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
words,  "licensed  dealer,  or  licensed  collec- 
tor.". 

(c)  Subsection  (aX3)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(3)  for  any  person  to  transport  into  or  re- 
ceive in  the  state  where  he  resides  any  fire- 
arm purchased  or  otherwise  acquired  by 
such  person  outside  that  State,  when  such 
t>erson  knows  or  has  reasonable  cause  to  be- 
lieve that  the  purchase  or  acquisition  of 
such  firearm  would  be  in  violation  of  any 
published  ordinance  or  law  of  the  State  or 
locality  where  he  resides  or  was  in  violation 
of  any  published  ordinance  or  law  of  the 
State  or  locality  where  the  purchase  or  ac- 
quisition occurred:  Provided,  That  any 
transferee  (other  than  a  licensed  manufac- 
turer, Importer,  or  dealer)  shall  meet  in 
person  with  the  transferor  to  accomplish 
the  transfer  unless  prior  thereto  such 
person  had  met  with  the  transferor  in 
person  to  negotiate  the  sale  or  the  transfer 
is  otherwise  permitted  by  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter.  This  paragraph  shall  not  pre- 
clude the  subsequent  transportation  or  ship- 
ment of  a  firearm  by  a  nonlicensee  in  inter- 


state or  foreign  commerce  where  the  provi- 
sions of  this  paragr^h  are  fully  met.". 

(d)  Subsection  (aXS)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(6)  for  any  person  to  transfer,  sell,  trade, 
give,  transport,  or  deliver  any  firearm  to 
any  person  who  does  not  reside  in  the  same 
State  as  the  transferor  when  the  transferor 
knows  or  has  reasonable  cause  to  believe 
that  the  acquisition  of  such  firearm  by  such 
person  would  be  in  violation  of  any  pub- 
lished ordinance  or  law  of  the  state  or  local- 
ity where  the  transferee  resides  or  would  be 
in  violation  of  any  published  ordinance  or 
law  of  the  State  or  locality  where  such 
transfer  occurs:  Provided,  That  any  licensed 
manufacturer,  importer,  or  dealer  shall  be 
presumed,  in  the  absence  of  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  to  have  had  actual  knowledge  of 
the  published  ordinances  of  such  other 
State  or  locality,  and  that  the  transferor 
shall  meet  in  person  with  any  transferee 
(other  than  a  licensed  manufacturer,  im- 
poter,  or  dealer)  to  accomplish  the  transfer 
unless  prior  thereto  such  person  had  met  in 
person  to  negotiate  the  transfer,  or  the  sale, 
transfer,  or  delivery  Is  otherwise  permitted 
by  this  chapter,  or  is  In  accordance  with 
other  provisions  of  this  Act.  This  paragraph 
shall  not  preclude  the  subsequent  transpor- 
tation or  shipment  of  a  firearm  by  a  nonli- 
censee In  Interstate  commerce  where  the 
provisions  of  this  paragraph  are  fully  met, 
and  shaU  not  apply  to  the  loan  or  rental  of 
a  firearm  to  any  person  for  temporary  use 
for  lawful  purposes;  and". 

(e)  Subsection  (b)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  deleting  paragraph  (3)  and  redesig- 
nating paragraphs  (4)  and  (5)  as  (3)  and  (4) 
respectively  and  deleting  In  new  paragraph 

(3)  the  word  "and"  following  ";"  and  after 
new  paragraph  "(4)",  insert  ';  and"; 

(2)  by  deleting  in  paragraphs  (2)  and 
newly  designated  (4)  the  words  "or  ammuni- 
tion" wherever  they  appear. 

(3)  by  (1)  deleting  the  words  "Paragraphs 
(1),  (2),  (3),  and  (4)"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  words  "Paragraphs  (1),  (2),  and 
(3),";  and  (11)  deleting  the  words  "Paragraph 
(4)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words 
"Paragraph  (3)". 

(f )  Subsection  (d)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  deleting  the  words  "licensed  import- 
er, licensed  manufacturer,  licensed  dealer, 
or  licensed  collector"  the  first  time  they 
appear  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
words  "any  person"; 

(2)  by  deleting  In  paragraph  (3)  the  word 
"or"  following  the  semicolon; 

(3)  by  replacing  the  period  in  paragraph 

(4)  with  a  semicolon;  and 

(4)  by  Inserting  after  the  paragraph  (4) 
the  following: 

"(5)  who,  being  an  alien,  is  Illegally  or  un- 
lawfully in  the  United  States; 

"(6)  who  has  been  discharged  from  the 
Armed  Forces  under  dishonorable  condi- 
tions; or 

"(7)  who,  having  been  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  has  renounced  his  citizen- 
ship.". 

(g)  Subsection  (g)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  deleting  the  words  "Is  under  indict- 
ment for,  or  who"  in  paragraph  (1); 

(2)  by  deleting  In  paragraph  (3)  the  word 
"or"  following  the  semicolon; 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (4)  the 
following: 

"(5)  who,  being  an  alien,  is  illegally  or  im- 
lawf  ully  in  the  United  States; 

"(6)  who  has  l>een  discharged  from  the 
Armed  Forces  under  dishonorable  condi- 
tions; or 


"(7)  who,  having  been  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  has  renounced  his  citizen- 
ship;"; and 

(4)  by  deleting  the  words  "to  ship  or  trans- 
port any  firearm  or  ammunition  in  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  words  "to  ship  or  transport 
in  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  or  pos- 
sess in  or  affecting  commerce,  any  firearm 
or  ammunition;  or  to  receive  any  firearm  or 
ammunition  which  has  been  shipped  or 
transported  in  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce.". 

(h)  Subsection  (h)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  after  the  word  "any"  and 
l>efore  the  word  "person"  the  words  "Indi- 
vidual who  to  his  knowledge  and  while 
being  employed  by  any"; 

(2)  by  deleting  the  words  "Is  under  indict- 
ment for,  or  who"  in  paragraph  (1); 

(3)  by  deleting  in  paragraph  (3)  the  word 
"or"  following  the  semicolon; 

(4)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (4)  the 
following: 

"(5)  who,  l>elng  an  alien,  is  Illegally  or  un- 
lawfully in  the  United  States; 

"(6)  who  has  been  discharged  from  the 
Armed  Forces  under  dishonorable  condi- 
tions; or 

"(7)  who  having  been  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  has  renounced  his  citizen- 
ship;"; and 

(5)  by  deleting  the  words  "to  receive  any 
firearm  or  ammunition  which  has  been 
shipped  or  transported  in  Interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce"  and  inserting  In  heu  there- 
of the  words  "in  the  course  of  such  employ- 
ment to  ship  or  transport  In  Interstate  or 
foreign  commerce,  or  possess  In  or  affecting 
commerce,  any  firearm  or  ammunition;  or  to 
receive  any  firearm  or  ammunition  which 
has  been  shipped  or  transported  in  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce.". 

(1)  A  new  subsection  (i)  Is  Inserted  after 
sul>section  (h)  to  read  as  follows;  and  the 
following  subsections  are  renumbered  ac- 
cordingly: 

"(1)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
who  is  tmder  Indictment  for  a  crime  punish- 
able by  imprisonment  for  a  term  exceeding 
one  year  to  ship  or  transport  in  Interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  any  firearm  or  ammuni- 
tion or  receive  any  firearm  or  ammunition 
which  has  l)een  shipped  or  transported  in 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce.". 

AMEITDICENTS  TO  SECTION  933 

Sbc.  103.  (a)(1)  Subsection  (a)  Is  amended: 
(I)  by  deleting  the  words  "No  person  shall 
engage  In  business  as  a  firearms  or  ammuni- 
tion importer,  manufacturer,  or  dealer  until 
he  has  filed  an  application  with,  and  re- 
ceived a  license  to  do  so  from  the  Secre- 
tary." and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
words  "No  person  shall  engage  in  the  busi- 
ness of  Importing,  manufacturing,  or  deal- 
ing In  firearms,  or  Importing  or  manufactur- 
ing ammunition,  until  he  has  filed  an  appli- 
cation with  and  received  a  license  to  do  so 
from  the  Secretary.";  and  (ID  by  deleting 
the  words  "and  contain  such  information", 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  words  "and 
contain  only  that  information  necessary  to 
determine  eligibility  for  licensing.". 

(2)  Subsection  (aX3KB)  is  amended  by  de- 
leting the  words  "or  ammunition  for  fire- 
arms other  than  destructive  devices,". 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  is  amended  by  deleting 
the  words  "and  contain  such  Information", 
and  deleting  the  words  "The  fee  for  such  li- 
cense shall  shall  by  regulation  prescribe.". 

(c)  Subsection  (c)  is  amended  by  adding 
the  words:  "Provided,  however.  That  noth- 
ing in  this  chapter  shaU  be  construed  to 
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prohibit  %  Uoenaed  mknufacturer.  importer, 
or  dealer  from  m^intAtntny  and  dlspoaing  of 
ft  peraonftl  collection  of  fireftrms,  subject 
(miy  to  such  restrictions  as  apply  in  this 
chapter  to  diqioaitions  by  a  person  other 
than  a  licensed  manufacturer.  Importer,  or 
dealer  Provided  further.  That  If  any  fire- 
arm is  so  disposed  of  by  a  licensee  within 
one  year  of  its  transfer  from  his  business  in- 
ventory into  his  personal  collection  or  if 
such  disposition  Is  made  for  the  purpose  of 
willfully  evading  the  restrictions  placed 
upon  licensees  by  this  chapter,  then  such 
firearm  shaU  be  deemed  part  of  his  business 
inventory.". 

(d)  Subsection  (e)  is  amended  by  inserting 
before  the  word  "violated"  the  word  "will- 
fully". 

(e)  Subsection  (f )  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  the  words  "de  novo" 
before  the  word  "judicial"  in  paragraph  (3); 

(2)  by  adding  the  words  "whether  or  not 
such  evidence  was  considered  at  the  hearing 
held  under  paragraph  (2)."  after  the  words 
"to  the  proceeding"  in  paragraph  (3);  and 

(3)  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(4)  If  criminal  proceedings  are  Instituted 
against  a  licensee  alleging  violations  of  this 
chapter  or  regulations  promulated  thereun- 
der, and  the  license  is  acquitted  of  such 
chaxges.  or  such  proceedings  are  terminat- 
ed, other  than  upon  motion  of  the  Govern- 
ment prior  to  trial  upon  such  charges,  the 
Secretary  shall  be  absolutely  barred  from 
denying  or  revoking  any  license  granted 
under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  where 
such  denial  or  revocation  is  based  In  whole 
or  in  part  on  the  facts  wliich  form  the  basis 
of  such  criminal  charges.  No  proceedings  for 
the  revocation  of  a  license  shall  l>e  institut- 
ed by  the  Secretary  more  than  one  year 
after  the  filing  of  the  indictment  or  infor- 
mation.". 

"(f)  Subsection  (9)  is  amended  to  read  as 
foUows: 

"(gKl)  Each  licensed  Importer,  licensed 
manufacturer,  and  licensed  dealer,  shall 
maintain  such  records  of  Importation,  pro- 
duction, shipment,  receipt,  sale,  or  other  dis- 
position, of  firearms  at  his  place  of  business 
for  such  period,  and  in  such  form,  as  the 
Secretary  may  by  regulations  prescribe.  The 
Secretary,  when  he  has  reasonable  cause  to 
believe  a  violation  of  this  law  has  occurred, 
and  that  evidence  thereof  may  be  found  on 
such  premises  may.  upon  demonstrating 
such  cause  before  a  Federal  magistrate,  and 
securing  from  him  a  warrant  authorizing 
entry,  enter  during  business  hours  the 
premises  (including  places  of  storage)  of  any 
firearms  Importer,  manufacturer,  or  dealer. 
or  any  importer  or  manufacturer  of  ammu- 
nition, for  the  purposes  of  inspecting  or  ex- 
amining (1)  any  records  or  dociunents  re- 
quired to  be  kept  by  such  importer,  manu- 
facturer, or  dealer,  under  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter  or  regulations  Issued  under  this 
chapter,  and  (2)  any  firearms  or  ammuni- 
tion kept  or  stored  by  such  importer,  manu- 
facturer, or  dealer,  at  such  premises.  More- 
over, the  Secretary  may  inspiect  the  invento- 
ry and  records  of  a  licensee  without  such 
cause,  (A)  for  a  reasonable  Inquiry  during 
the  course  of  a  criminal  investigation  of  a 
person  or  persons  other  than  the  licensee: 
or  (B)  no  more  than  once  in  any  twelve  con- 
secutive months  and  upon  a  reasonable 
notice,  but  the  Secretary  shaU  bring  no 
criminal  charges  against  the  licensee  based 
upon  such  inspection  or  any  recordkeeping 
errors  found,  other  than  for  sales  to  a  pro- 
hibited person:  or  (C)  when  such  inspections 
or  inquiries  may  be  required  for  determin- 


ing the  disposition  of  one  or  more  particular 
firearms  in  the  course  of  a  bona  fide  crimi- 
nal investigation.  Such  procedtu^  shall  not 
be  construed  as  authort^ng  the  Secretary  to 
seize  any  records  or  other  documents  other 
than  those  records  or  dociunents  constitut- 
ing material  evidence  of  a  violation  of  law. 
If  the  Secretary  seizes  such  records  or  docu- 
ments, copies  shall  be  provided  the  licensee 
within  a  reasonable  time.  The  Secretary 
may  make  available  to  any  Federal,  State, 
or  local  law  enforcement  agency  any  Infor- 
mation which  he  may  obtain  by  reason  of 
the  provisions  of  this  chapter  with  respect 
to  the  identification  of  persons  prohibited 
from  purchasing  or  receiving  firearms  or 
ammunition  who  have  purchased  or  re- 
ceived firearms  or  ammunition,  together 
with  a  description  of  such  firearms  or  am- 
mimition  and  he  may  provide  Information 
to  the  extent  such  Information  may  be  con- 
tained in  the  records  required  to  be  main- 
tained by  the  provisions  of  this  chapter, 
when  so  requested  by  any  Federal.  State,  or 
local  law  enforcement  agency. 

"(2)  Each  licensed  collector  shall  maintain 
in  a  Iwund  volume  the  nature  of  which  the 
Secretary  may  by  regulations  prescribe,  rec- 
ords of  the  receipt,  sale,  or  other  disposi- 
tion, of  firearms.  Such  records  shall  Include 
the  name  and  address  of  any  person  to 
whom  the  collector  sells  or  otherwise  dis- 
poses of  a  firearm.". 

(g)  Subsection  (j)  is  deleted. 

AMENDKENTS  TO  SECTION  914 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  after  the  word  "Whoever"  the 
word  "willfully". 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(c)  Whoever  (1)  uses  any  firearm  or  de- 
structive device  against  the  person  of  an- 
other, to  commit  a  felony  for  which  he  may 
be  prosecuted  In  a  court  of  the  United 
States,  or  (2)  carries  a  firearm  or  destructive 
device  unlawfully  during  the  commission  of 
any  felony  for  which  he  may  be  prosecuted 
in  a  court  of  the  United  States,  shall  In  ad- 
dition to  the  punishment  provided  for  the 
commission  of  such  a  felony,  be  sentenced 
to  a  term  of  imprisonment  of  not  less  than 
one  year  nor  more  than  ten  years.  In  the 
case  of  a  second  or  subsequent  conviction 
under  this  subsection,  such  person  shall  be 
sentenced  to  a  term  of  imprisonment  of  not 
less  than  five  years  nor  more  than  twenty- 
five  years.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  in  the  case  of  any  conviction 
under  subsection  (c)(1).  the  court  shall  not 
suspend  the  sentence  of  such  person  or  give 
him  a  probationary  sentence,  nor  shall  such 
person  be  paroled  or  f urloughed  before  com- 
pleting such  minimum  sentence,  nor  shall 
any  term  of  imprisonment  imposed  under 
this  subsection  (c)  run  concurrently  with 
any  term  of  imprisonment  Imposed  for  the 
commission  of  such  other  felony:  Provided. 
That  no  person  shall  be  sentenced  under 
this  subsection  if  he  established  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  court  that  the  use  of  the  fire- 
arm or  destructive  device  was  to  protect  his 
person  or  the  person  of  another  from  an 
honestly  perceived  Immediate  danger,  or 
was  honestly  perceived  in  defense  of  his 
person,  or  the  person  of  another  or  the 
property  of  either  from  conduct  constitut- 
ing a  felony,  or  was  honestly  effecting  the 
arrest  of  a  person  in  immediate  flight  from 
said  felony.". 

(c)  Subsection  (d)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(d)(1)  Any  firearm  or  ammunition  in- 
volved in  or  used  in  any  willful  violation  of 
the  provisions  of  this  chapter  or  any  rule  or 


regulation  promulgated  thereunder,  or  any 
violation  of  any  other  criminal  law  of  the 
United  SUtes,  shall  be  subject  to  seizure 
and  forfeiture,  and  all  provisions  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  relating  to  the 
seizure,  forfeiture,  and  disposition  of  fire- 
arms, as  defined  in  section  5M5<a)  of  that 
Code,  shall,  so  far  as  applicable,  extend  to 
seizures  and  forfeitures  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  chapter:  Provided.  That  upon 
acquittal  of  the  owner  or  possessor,  or  dis- 
missal of  the  charges  against  him  other 
than  upon  motion  of  the  Government  prior 
to  trial,  the  seized  firearms  or  ammunition 
shall  be  returned  forthwith  to  the  owner  or 
possessor  or  to  a  person  delegated  by  the 
owner  or  possessor  unless  the  return  of  the 
firearms  or  ammunition  would  place  the 
owner  or  possessor  or  his  delegate  in  viola- 
tion of  law.  Any  action  or  proceeding  for  the 
forfeiture  of  firearms  or  ammunition  shall 
be  commenced  within  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  of  such  seizure. 

"(2)(A)  In  any  action  or  proceeding  for 
the  return  of  firearms  or  ammunition  seized 
under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  the 
court  shall  allow  the  prevailing  party,  other 
than  the  United  States,  a  reasonable  attor- 
ney's fee,  and  the  United  States  shall  be 
liable  therefor. 

"(B)  In  any  other  action  or  proceeding 
under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  the 
court,  when  it  finds  that  such  action  was 
without  foundation,  or  was  initiated  vexa- 
tiously.  frivolously,  or  in  bad  faith,  shall 
allow  the  prevailing  party,  other  than  the 
United  States,  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee. 
and  the  United  States  shall  be  liable  there- 
for. 

"(C)  Only  those  firearms  or  quantities  of 
ammimitlon  particularly  named  and  Individ- 
ually identified  as  Involved  in  or  used  in  any 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  or 
any  rule  or  regulation  Issued  thereunder,  or 
any  other  criminal  law  of  the  United  States, 
shall  be  subject  to  seizure,  forfeiture,  and 
disposition.". 

AMEITDMEHTS  TO  SECTION  935 

Sec.  105.  (a)  Subsection  (c)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  deleting  the  words  "has  been  con- 
victed of  a  crime  punishable  by  imprison- 
ment for  a  term  exceeding  one  year  (other 
than  a  crime  involving  the  use  of  a  firearm 
or  other  weapon  or  a  violation  of  this  chap- 
ter or  of  the  National  Firearms  Act)"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "is  pro- 
hibited from  possessing,  shipping,  transport- 
ing, or  receiving  firearms  or  ammunition"; 

(2)  by  Inserting  the  word  "transportation" 
after  the  word  "shipment"; 

(3)  by  deleting  the  words  "and  incurred  by 
reason  of  such  conviction,"; 

(4)  by  adding  after  the  words  "the  public 
interest."  the  words  "Any  person  whose  ap- 
plication for  relief  from  disabilities  is  denied 
by  the  Secretary  may  file  a  petition  with 
the  United  States  district  court  for  the  dis- 
trict in  which  he  resides  for  a  judicial  review 
of  such  denial.  In  a  proceeding  conducted 
under  this  subsection,  the  scope  of  judicial 
review  shall  be  governed  by  section  706  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code.  The  court  may 
in  its  discretion  admit  additional  evidence 
where  failure  to  do  so  would  result  in  a  mis- 
carriage of  Justice.". 

(b)  Subsection  (d)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  deleting  the  words  "may  authorixe" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words 
"shall  authorize"; 

(2)  by  deleting  the  words  "the  person  im- 
porting or  bringing  in  the  firearm  or  ammu- 
nition establishes  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Secretary  that";  and 


(S)  by  delettnc  in  paracraph  (3)  the  words 
"generally  recognised  as  particularly";  and 

(4)  by  deleting  the  words  "may  permit" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words 
"shall  permit". 

AMmDMSMTS  TO  SECTION  93* 

Sac.  106.  Section  936  is  amended  by— 

(a)  redesignating  existing  section  926  as 
subsection  (a); 

(b)  inserting  the  word  "only"  after  the 
word  "prescribe"; 

(c)  deleting  the  words  "as  he  deems  rea- 
sonable" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
words  "as  are"; 

(d)  deleting  the  words  "The  Secretary 
shall  give  reasonable  pubUc  notice,  and 
afford  interested  parties  opportunity  for 
hearing,  prior  to  prescribing  such  rules  and 
regulations"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  words:  "Provided,  That  no  such  rule  or 
regulation  promulgated  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act  may  require  that  records  re- 
quired to  be  maintained  under  this  chapter 
or  any  portion  of  the  contents  of  such  rec- 
ords, be  recorded  at  or  transferred  to  a  facil- 
ity owned,  managed,  or  controlled  by  the 
United  States  or  any  State  or  any  political 
subdivision  thereof,  nor  that  any  system  or 
registration  of  firearms,  firearms  owners,  or 
firearms  transactions  or  dispositions  be  es- 
Ublished". 

(e)  inserting  a  new  subsection  (b)  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  give  not  less  than 
ninety  days  public  notice,  and  shall  afford 
Interested  parties  opportunity  for  hearing, 
prior  to  prescribing  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions.". 

(f)  by  inserting  a  new  subsection  (c)  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  not  prescribe  reg- 
ulations that  require  purchasers  of  black 
powder  under  the  exemption  provided  in 
section  845(aK6)  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  to  complete  affidavits  or  forms  attest- 
ing to  that  exemption.". 

AMENDMENTS  TO  SECTION  937 

Sec.  107.  SecUon  927  Is  amended  by  adding 
the  words:  ":  Provided,  fiotoever.  That  any 
provision  of  any  legislation  enacted,  or  of 
any  rule  or  regulation  promulgated,  by  any 
State  or  a  political  subdivision  which  pro- 
hibits or  has  the  effect  of  prohibiting  the 
transportation  of  a  firearm  or  ammunition 
in  interstate  commerce  through  such  State, 
when  such  firearm  is  unloaded  and  not 
readily  accessible,  shall  be  null  and  void". 

Sec.  108.  The  amendments  (including  any 
repeals)  made  by  this  Act  shaU  become  ef- 
fective one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

TITLEII— AMENDB4ENTS  TO  TITLE  VII 
OP  THE  OMNIBUS  CRIME  CONTROL 
AND  SAFE  STREETS  ACT  OF  1968  (18 
UAC.  APP.  1201-1203) 
Sec.  201.  Title  VTI  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  (sec- 
tions 1201,  1202.  and  1203  of  the  appendix 
to  tiUe  18,  United  SUtes  Code)  is  hereby  re- 
dc&IgcI. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President.  I  come 
before  the  Senate  today  to  (llscuss  a 
matter  of  great  concern.  Since  its  in- 
ception, the  interpretation  of  the 
second  amendment  has  always  been  a 
source  of  great  difficulty  to  legislators 
and  citizens  alike.  In  response  to  a 
great  outcry  for  gun  control  in  the  tu- 
multuous sixties,  the  Oun  Control  Act 
of  1968  was  adopted  in  an  attempt  to 
put  some  necessary  and  some  unneces- 
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sary  restrictions  on  the  rights  implied 
in  the  right  to  bear  arms. 

WhUe  gim  control  is  something  nec- 
essary in  a  nation  with  an  ever-ex- 
panding crime  rate,  it  is  equally  impor- 
tant to  make  sure  that  these  controls 
are  put  in  the  right  direction.  The 
Gun  Control  Act  of  1968  is  flawed  in 
this  area  in  that  most  of  its  enforced 
gun  laws  are  directed  toward  infrac- 
tions of  the  law  that  really  lack  con- 
crete criminal  intent.  Bad  bookkeeping 
procedures  in  gim  sales  should  not 
have  the  same  kind  of  attention  paid 
to  them  as  the  misuse  of  f irefuins  in  a 
violent  crime. 

The  Firearm  Owners  Protection  Act 
sponsored  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho.  Senator,  McChtrk,  is 
in  my  estimation  an  excellent  attempt 
at  achieving  the  real  intent  of  all  gun 
control  law:  To  stop  true  criminals 
from  transporting,  buying,  selling,  and 
using  firearms.  This  act  leads  direct 
enforcement  away  from  noncriminal 
infractions  to  those  blatant  offenses 
which  display  willful  criminal  intent. 
Additionally,  in  response  to  our  Na- 
tion's increasing  crime  rate,  this  act 
will  strengthen  existing  law  by  making 
mandatory  prison  sentences  without 
parole  or  furlough  for  anyone  using  or 
carrying  a  firearm  in  the  willful  com- 
mission of  a  violent  crime.  This  legisla- 
tion, if  enacted,  could  result  in  creat- 
ing a  major  disincentive  toward  using 
illegal  firearms. 

Finally,  this  act  will  provide  addi- 
tional protection  to  law-abiding  citi- 
zens who  own  or  sell  firearms.  Under 
previous  legislation  the  Bureau  of  Al- 
cohol. Tobacco,  and  Firearms  (BATF) 
would  confiscate  all  firearms  belong- 
ing to  an  individual  accused  of  a  viola- 
tion. Now  only  those  firearms  directly 
involved  in  a  violation  can  be  seized.  In 
general,  this  biU  would  effectively 
allow  the  BATF  to  do  the  job  it  was 
meant  to  do  and  not  infringe  on  the 
constitutional  rights  of  law-abiding 
citizens. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  lend  my 
full  support  to  Senator  McClttre's  ef- 
forts, and  as  a  result  am  cosponsoring 
his  Firearm  Owner's  Protection  Act 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation and  speedy  passage. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 
Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
Federal  Firearms  Law  Reform  Act. 
This  legislation  has  long  had  my  sup- 
port. It  would  make  necessary  amend- 
ments to  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968. 
Amendments  are  needed  to  protect  re- 
sponsible citizens.  Efforts  of  the 
Biu^au  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco,  and  Fire- 
arms' must  be  directed  away  from  le- 
gitimate gun  owners  and  toward  the 
criminal. 

We  are  all  most  concerned  about  the 
increase  in  violent  crime.  The  people 
of  this  country  have  long  been  calling 
for  tougher  action  on  crime,  and  they 
are  certainly  correct  in  doing  so.  Con- 


gress must  take  responsible  action  to 
crack  down  on  crime.  For  this  reason, 
last  year  I  cosponored  the  Violent 
Crime  and  Drug  Act.  I  am  supporting 
similar  measures  again  this  session.  It 
is  obvious  that  we  must  continue  to 
work  for  the  vigorous  prosecution  of 
those  who  commit  crimes  while  using 
firearms,  and  everyone  may  be  assured 
that  I  will  work  hard  for  the  passage 
of  such  legislation.  However,  gun  con- 
trol is  not  necessarily  crime  controL 
This  fact  has  been  clearly  illustrated 
by  the  effect  that  the  Gim  Control 
/  3t  has  had  on  violent  crime  since  its 
passage  in  1968.  Those  who  intend  to 
commit  violent  crimes  continue  to 
obtain  guns.  This  will  take  place  re- 
gardless of  our  efforts  to  increase  gun 
licensing  and  recordkeeping. 

The  improper  enforcement  tactics  of 
the  BATF  must  be  brought  to  an  end. 
The  Federal  Firearms  Law  Reform 
Act  will  correct  past  errors  by  requir- 
ing proof  of  "willfulness"  for  all  con- 
victions under  the  Gun  Control  Act. 
Responsible  citizens  liave  the  second 
amendment  right  to  keep  and  bear 
arms.  This  right  must  be  protected. 

As  has  been  stated  often  before  this 
body,  guns  do  not  commit  crimes, 
people  do.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased 
to  again  join  in  cosponsoring  a  meas- 
ure which  has  had  my  continued  sup- 
port since  I  first  came  to  Congress.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  speedily  approve 
this  key  legislation. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
outset  of  my  remarks  I  would  like  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
several  comments  of  great  historical 
import  regarding  the  subject  of  this 
bill: 

To  preserve  liberty,  it  is  essential  that  the 
whole  body  of  the  people  always  possess 
arms,  and  be  taught  alike,  especially  when 
young,  how  to  use  them.  (Richard  Henry 
Lee.  Virginia  delegate  to  the  Continental 
Congress,  initiator  of  the  E>eclaratlon  of  In- 
dependence, and  member  of  the  first 
Senate,  which  passed  the  Bill  of  Rights.) 

The  great  object  Is  that  every  man  be 
armed  .  .  .  Everyone  is  able  may  have  a  gun. 
(Patrick  Henry,  In  the  Virginia  Convention 
on  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution.) 

The  advantage  of  being  armed  ...  the 
Americans  possess  over  the  people  of  all 
other  nations  .  .  .  Notwithstanding  the 
military  establishments  in  the  several  King- 
doms of  Europe,  which  are  carried  as  far  as 
the  public  resources  will  bear,  the  govern- 
ments are  afraid  to  trust  the  people  with 
arms.  (James  Madison,  author  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  in  his  Federalist  I»aper  No.  26.) 

A  well  reguiated  Militia,  being  necessary 
to  the  security  of  a  free  State,  the  right  of 
the  people  to  keep  and  bear  Arms,  shall  not 
be  infringed.  (Second  amendment  to  the 
Constitution.) 

In  my  studies  as  an  attorney  and  as 
a  U.S.  Senator.  I  have  constantly  been 
amazed  by  the  indifference  or  even 
hostility  shown  the  second  amend- 
ment by  courts,  legislatures,  and  com- 
mentators. James  Madison  would  be 
startled  to  hear  that  his  recognition  of 
a  right  to  keep  and  bear  arms,  which 
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passed  the  House  by  a  voice  vote  with- 
out objection  and  hardly  a  debate,  has 
since  been  construed  in  but  a  single, 
and  most  ambiguous.  Supreme  Court 
decision,  whereas  his  proposals  for 
freedom  of  religion,  which  he  made  re- 
luctantly out  of  fear  that  they  would 
be  rejected  or  narrowed  beyond  use, 
and  those  for  freedom  of  assembly, 
which  passed  only  after  a  lengthy  and 
bitter  debate,  are  the  subject  of  scores 
of  detailed  and  favorable  decisions. 
Thomas  Jefferson,  who  kept  a  verita- 
ble armory  of  pistols,  rifles,  and  shot- 
guns at  Monticello,  and  advised  his 
nephew  to  forsake  other  sports  in 
favor  of  hunting,  would  be  astounded 
to  hear  supposed  civil  libertarians 
oiaim  firearm  ownership  should  be  re- 
stricted. Samuel  Adams,  a  handgim 
owner  who  pressed  for  an  amendment 
stating  that  the  "Constitution  shall 
never  be  construed  ...  to  prevent  the 
people  of  the  United  SUtes  who  are 
peaceable  citizens  from  keeping  their 
own  arms,"  would  be  shocked  to  hear 
that  his  native  State  today  imposes  a 
year's  sentence,  without  probation  or 
parole,  for  carrying  a  firearm  without 
a  police  permit. 

This  is  not  to  imply  that  courts  have 
totally    ignored    the    impact    of    the 
second    amendment    in    the    Bill    of 
Rights.  No  fewer  than  21  decisions  by 
the  courts  of  our  States  have  recog- 
nized an  individual  right  to  keep  and 
bear  arms,  and  a  majority  of  these 
have  not  only  recognized  the  right  but 
invalidated  laws  or  regulations  which 
abridged  it.  Yet  in  all  too  many  in- 
stances, courts  or  commentators  have 
sought,  for  reasons  only  tangentiaUy 
related  to  constitutional   history,   to 
construe  this  right  out  of  existence. 
They  argue  that  the  second  amend- 
ment's words  "right  of  the  people" 
mean  "a  right  of  the  state"— apparent- 
ly overlooldng  the  impact  of  those 
same  words  when  used  in  the  first  and 
fourth  amendments.  The  "right  of  the 
people"  to  assemble  or  to  be  free  from 
unreasonable  searches  and  seizures  is 
not  contested  as  an  individual  guaran- 
tee. Still  they  ignore  consistency  and 
claim  that  the  right  to  "bear  arms"  re- 
lates only  to  military  uses.  This  not 
only  violates  a  consistent  constitution- 
al reading  of  "right  of  the  people"  but 
also  ignores  that  the  second  amend- 
ment protects  a  right  to  "keep"  arms. 
These  commentators  contend  instead 
that  the  amendment's  preamble  re- 
garding the  necessity  of  a  "well  regu- 
lated  militia    ...   to   a   free   State" 
means  that  the  right  to  keep  and  l)ear 
arms  applies  only  to  a  National  Guard. 
Such  a  reading  fails  to  note  that  the 
Framers  used  the  term  "Militia"  to 
relate  to  every  citizen  capable  of  bear- 
ing arms,  and  that  Congress  has  estab- 
lished  the   present   National   Guard 
under  its  power  to  raise  armies,  ex- 
pressly stating  that  it  was  not  doing  so 
under  its  power  to  organize  and  arm 
the  Militia.  I  have  long  regarded  the 


right  of  Americans  to  keep  and  bear 
arms  as  among  the  most  vital  rights 
recognized  in  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

When  the  first  Congress  convened 
for  the  purpose  of  drafting  a  BiU  of 
Rights,  it  delegated  the  task  to  James 
Madison.  Madison  did  not  write  upon  a 
blank  tablet.  Instead,  he  obtained  a 
pamphlet  listing  the  State  proposals 
for  a  biU  of  rights  and  sought  to 
produce  a  briefer  version  incorporat- 
ing all  the  vital  proposals  of  these.  His 
purpose  was  to  incorporate  proposals 
such  as  that  of  Pennsylvania,  Sam 
Adams,  or  the  New  Hampshire  dele- 
gates. Madison  proposed  among  other 
rights  that— 

The  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear 
arms  shall  not  be  infringed;  a  well  armed 
and  well  regulated  militia  being  the  best  se- 
curity of  a  free  country:  but  no  person  reli- 
giously scrupulous  of  bearing  arms  shall  be 
compelled  to  render  military  service  in 
person. 

In  the  House,  this  was  initially  modi- 
fied so  that  the  militia  clause  came 
before  the  proposal  recognizing  the 
right.  The  proposals  for  the  Bill  of 
Rights  were  then  trimmed  in  the  in- 
terests of  brevity.  The  conscientious 
objector  clause  was  removed  following 
objections  by  Elbridge  Gerry,  who 
complained  that  future  Congresses 
might  abuse  the  exemption  to  excuse 
everyone  from  military  service. 

The  proposal  finally  passed  the 
House  in  its  present  form:  "A  well  reg- 
ulated militia,  t>eing  necessary  to  the 
security  of  a  free  state,  the  right  of 
the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms, 
shall  not  be  infringed."  In  this  form  it 
was  submitted  to  the  Senate  which 
passed  it  the  following  day.  The 
Senate  in  the  process  indicated  its 
intent  that  the  right  be  an  individual 
one,  for  private  purposes,  by  rejecting 
an  amendment  which  would  have  lim- 
ited the  keeping  and  bearing  of  arms 
to  Ijearing  "for  the  common  defense." 
The  earliest  American  constitutional 
commentators  concurred  in  giving  this 
broad  reading  to  the  amendment. 
When  St.  George  Tucker,  later  chief 
justice  of  the  Virginia  Supreme  Court, 
in  1803  published  an  edition  of  Black- 
stone  annotated  to  American  law,  he 
followed  Blackstone's  citation  of  the 
right  of  the  subject  "of  having  arms 
suitable  to  their  condition  and  degree, 
and  such  as  are  allowed  by  law"  with  a 
citation  to  the  second  amendment, 
"And  this  without  any  qualification  as 
to  their  condition  or  degree,  as  is  the 
case  in  the  British  Government."  Wil- 
liam Rawle's  "View  of  the  Constitu- 
tion." published  in  Philadelphia  in 
1825  noted  that  under  the  second 
amendment: 

The  prohibition  is  general.  No  clause  in 
the  Constitution  could  by  a  rule  of  construc- 
tion be  conceived  to  give  to  Congress  a 
power  to  disarm  the  people.  Such  a  flagi- 
tious attempt  could  only  be  made  under 
some  general  pretense  by  a  State  legisla- 
ture. But  if  In  blind  pursuit  of  Inordinate 
power,  either  should  attempt  it.  this  amend- 


ment may  be  appealed  to  aa  a  restraint  on 
both." 

The  Jefferson  Pm^ra  in  the  Library 
of  Congress  show  that  both  Tucker 
and  Rawle  were  friends  of.  and  corre- 
sponded with,  Thomas  Jefferson. 
Their  views  are  those  of  contemporar- 
ies of  Jefferson,  Madison,  and  others, 
and  are  entitled  to  special  weight. 
Joseph  Story  in  Ids  "Commentaries  on 
the  Constitution,"  considered  the 
right  to  keep  and  bear  arms  as  "the 
Palladium  of  the  liberties  of  the  re- 
public,"  which  enabled  the  citizenry  at 
large  to  prevent  tyranny  and  oppres- 
sion. 

Subsequent  legislation  in  the  2d 
Congress  likewise  support  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  second  amendment 
that  creates  an  individual  right.  In  the 
Militia  Act  of  1792,  the  2d  Congress 
defined  "Militia  of  the  United  States" 
to  include  almost  every  free  adult 
male  in  the  United  States.  These  per- 
sons were  obligated  by  law  to  possess  a 
firearm  and  mlnimimi  supply  of  am- 
munition and  military  equipment. 
This  statute,  incidentally,  remained  in 
effect  Into  the  early  years  of  the  pres- 
ent centiuT  as  a  legal  requirement  of 
gim  ownership  for  most  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States,  There  can 
be  little  doubt  from  this  that  when 
the  Congress  and  the  people  spoke  of 
a  "militia,"  they  had  reference  to  the 
traditional  concept  of  the  entire  popu- 
lace capable  of  bearing  arms,  and  not 
to  any  formal  group  such  as  what  Is 
today  called  the  National  Guard.  The 
purpose  was  to  create  an  armed  citi- 
zenry, which  the  political  theorists  at 
the  time  considered  essential  to  ward 
off  tyranny.  Prom  this  militia,  appro- 
priate measures  might  create  a  "well 
regulated  militia"  of  individuals 
trained  in  their  duties  and  responsibU- 
ities  as  citizens  and  owners  of  fire- 
arms. 

The  rights  of  individuals  under  the 
second  amendment  have  become  the 
focus  of  considerable  concern  recently. 
Accordingly,  the  Sulxiommittee  on  the 
Constitution  has  conducted  pubic 
hearings  into  the  constitutional  and 
civil  right  ramification  of  enforcement 
of  Federal  firearms  laws  in  past  Con- 
gresses. The  results  were,  to  say  the 
least,  both  impressive  and  shocldng. 

The  hearings  were  called  to  examine 
whether  individual  second  amendment 
rights  were  being  abridged  without 
proof  of  criminal  intention  on  the  part 
of  individuals  investigated  by  the  Fed- 
eral enforcement  agency.  The  subcom- 
mittee made  several  inquiries  about 
potential  violations  of  this  constitu- 
tional right.  Those  inquiries  touched 
upon  several  areas  of  constitutional 
concern. 

In  short,  it  was  apparent  that  exist- 
ing Federal  firearms  laws  could  l>e  and 
often  were  employed  to  harass  honest 
firearm  owners,  while  the  very  real 
criminal  problems  were  left  largely  un- 


touched. In  light  of  this  evidence,  it  is 
hardly  lurpriaing  that  a  majority  of 
this  committee,  and  indeed  a  majority 
of  our  House,  cosponsored  S.  1030  in 
the  97th  Congress.  Our  oath  to  uphold 
the  second  amendment  and  our  duty 
to  the  citizens  of  this  Nation,  demands 
no  less. 

S.  1030  was  the  subject  of  further 
hearings  in  the  full  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee during  the  97th  Congress.  These 
hearings  reinforced  the  findings  that 
ciurent  Federal  firearms  laws  needed 
restructuring  to  avoid  encumljering 
the  rights  of  responsible  gun  owners 
and  to  strengthen  enforcement  tools 
against  those  who  abuse  their  rights 
to  keep  and  l>ear  arms.  Accordingly, 
the  Judiciary  Committee  approved  an 
amended  version  of  S.  1030  oy  a  vote 
of  13  to  3.  Although  the  97th  Congress 
came  to  a  close  before  this  bill  could 
he  brought  l)efore  the  full  Senate,  I 
commend  my  colleague.  Senator 
McClurz.  of  Idaho,  for  once  again 
taking  the  necessary  initiative  for 
reform  of  Federal  firearms  statutes. 

The  changes  in  this  bill  are  simply 
good  law  enforcement.  There  is  no 
reason  to  prosecute,  on  Federal  felony 
charges,  a  citizen  who  has  not  willfully 
violated  the  law.  There  is  no  reason  to 
withhold  confiscated  firearms  after 
their  owner  has  l>een  cleared  of  all 
charges.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  citi- 
zen whose  firearms  have  lieen  illegally 
seized,  and  who  secures  their  return, 
should  not  be  entitled  to  reimburse- 
ment for  legal  exi>enses.  If  we  are  seri- 
ous in  our  object  of  preventing  uncon- 
stitutional and  abusive  acts,  we  must 
not  permit  legal  standards  which  allow 
such  acts.  Crime  cannot  be  dealt  with 
by  arrests  of  law-abiding  gim  owners 
or  by  unreasonable  search  and  seizure 
directed  at  legitimate  giin  collectors.  It 
is  dealt  with  by  imposing  strict  and 
sure  penalties  upon  those  who  choose 
to  misuse  firearms  for  criminal  ends, 
and  this  bill  does  exactly  that.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  a  measure 
drafted  in  the  spirit  of  the  second 
amendment  to  the  Constitution. 


By  Mr.  GORTON  (for  himself, 

Mr.   RuDMAH,   Mr.   Danforth, 

Mr.   STArroRo,   Mr.   Eaglcton, 

and  Mr.  Bihgaman): 

S.  915.  A  bill  entitled  the  Taxpayer 

Antitrust  Enforcement  Act  of  1983;  to 

the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

TAXPATXB  AlfTITKOST  KMrORCEIIXirT  ACT  OP 
19S3 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  today 
all  of  the  Members  of  this  distin- 
guished body  who  have  formerly  held 
the  position  of  attorney  general  of 
their  respective  States,  Join  together 
to  introduce  a  bill  of  vital  importance 
to  the  taxpayers  of  ttiis  coimtry.  It  is  a 
bill  which  would  provide  the  attorneys 
general  of  the  States,  as  weU  as  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  the  tools  by  which  effectively 
to  combat  price  fixing  and  bid  rigging 


in  the  field  of  Government  procure- 
ment. I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a 
Member  of  the  Senate  who  could  be 
said  to  be  in  favor  of  such  practices 
and  yet  the  subject  of  a  bill  such  as 
this  never  fails  to  stir  controversy. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  we  Introduce 
today  is  more  urgent  now  than  it  has 
ever  been  in  the  last  6  years.  Not  only 
are  the  States  hard  hit  by  the  mere 
fact  of  the  recession,  but  in  our  con- 
tinuing effort  to  reduce  the  size  of  the 
Federal  Government,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  been  steadily  increasing 
the  level  of  responsibility  of  the  States 
in  certain  areas  while  at  the  same  time 
lowering  the  level  of  assistance  to  the 
States.  It  is  little  wonder  that  the 
States  would  like  to  see  their  ability  to 
sue  price  fixers  and  bid  riggers  re- 
stored to  its  level  before  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  in  the  case  of  Illinois 
Brick.  In  previous  years,  efforts  to 
overturn  Illinois  Brick,  have  had  the 
support  of  such  organizations  as  the 
National  Conference  of  State  Legisla- 
tures, the  National  Governors'  Asso- 
ciation, the  National  Association  of 
Counties,  the  National  League  of 
Cities,  and  the  National  Association  of 
Attorneys  General.  Although  I  fully 
expect  the  support  of  these  organiza- 
tions again  this  year.  I  must  say,  Mr. 
President,  that  some  among  those 
groups  may  not  be  pleased  with  the 
bill  that  we  introduce  today  simply  be- 
cause it  may  be  too  limited  in  scope 
for  them. 

In  an  effort  to  answer  all  legitimate 
criticism  of  previous  proposals  on  this 
subject,  this  bill  has  Ijeen  drawn  as 
narrowly  as  possible.  In  cases  of  price 
fixing  and  bid  rigging  at  the  State  or 
local  level,  the  bill  limits  the  nimiber 
of  potential  plaintiffs  to  52.  the  attor- 
neys general  of  the  several  States,  the 
District  of  Colimibia,  and  Puerto  Rico. 
It  deals  only  with  price  fixing  and  bid 
rigging  and  does  not  deal  with  viola- 
tions of  sections  other  than  section  1 
of  the  act.  Moreover,  it  contains  a  pro- 
vision to  guarantee  that  the  defendant 
will  not  be  subjected  to  multiple  liabil- 
ity by  allowing  the  defendant  to  plead 
as  a  partial  or  complete  defense  that 
the  plaintiff  has  passed  on  to  others 
who  are  themselves  entitled  to  recov- 
er, some  or  all  of  plaintifrs  damages. 
Finally,  the  bill  ends  the  confusion  re- 
garding the  application  of  the  Court's 
reasoning  in  lUinois  Brick  to  cases 
brought  by  an  attorney  general  in  his 
or  her  parens  patriae  capacity. 

Mr.  President,  the  gaping  holes  left 
in  the  enforcement  of  the  Clayton  Act 
by  the  Illinois  Brick  decision  are  holes 
in  a  law  which  is  national  in  scope. 
The  remedy,  therefore,  should  be  na- 
tional in  scope.  Those  who  assert  that 
the  problems  which  arise  liecause  of 
Illinois  Brick  can  be  solved  by  assign- 
ment clauses  and  State  override  provi- 
sions intrigue  me.  If  they  do  not  object 
to  remedying  the  problem  in  a  piece- 
meal fashion,  why  do  they  object  to 


remedying  the  problem  where  it 
should  be  remedied,  in  Congress?  The 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Illinois  Brick 
case  invited  Congress  to  give  the  Court 
direction  if  it  disagreed  with  the  out- 
come of  that  case.  I  believe  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Congress  does  not  believe 
that  States  and  local  governments 
should  be  left  without  redress  when 
they  are  the  victims  of  price  fixing 
and  bid  rigging.  We  should  be  willing, 
therefore,  to  give  the  Supreme  Court 
the  direction  it  sought,  albeit  in  a 
form  more  limited  than  many  of  us 
would  like. 

Kfr.  President,  I  hope  that  none  of 
my  colleagues  are  misled  by  the  vari- 
ous characterizations  of  this  bill  which 
they  will  hear  from  its  opponents. 
This  is  a  taxpayer  bill;  to  insure  that 
the  scarce  resources  of  the  United 
States  and  the  States  are  spent  as  the 
citizens  want  them  to  be  spent  and  not 
as  a  subsidy  for  price  fixers  and  bid 
riggers. 

Hi.  President,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
Senator  Thurmond,  agreed  to  allow 
hearings  on  an  Illinois  Brick  bill  by 
the  end  of  June  this  year.  I  must 
apologize  to  my  good  friend  for  the 
delay  in  the  introduction  of  this  meas- 
ure. I  want  to  assure  him  that  the 
delay  was  prompted  only  by  our  desire 
to  introduce  a  bill  which  answered  all 
legitimate  criticism  we  have  heard  of 
previous  Illinois  Brick  bills.  I  think  we 
have  done  that,  and  I  hope  that  be- 
cause of  that,  the  controversy  which 
has  always  surrounded  this  subject 
should  finally  l>e  dissipated.  Let  me 
assure  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  that  in  the  event  the 
delay  in  the  introduction  of  tills  bill 
causes  the  Senator  problems  in  meet- 
ing that  June  target,  I  will  be  more 
than  happy  to  discuss  an  alternative 
timetable  with  him.  although  I  hope 
that  will  not  be  necessary. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  bill  be  reprint- 
ed in  the  appropriate  place  in  the 
Record,  along  with  a  letter  concerning 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  915 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SBcnoN  1.  (a)  Section  4C<a)  of  the  Clay- 
ton Act  (15  U.S.C.  15c(a))  Is  amended  by 
adding  new  subsections  (2)  and  (3)  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(2)  Whenever  any  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof  is  injured  in  its  business  or 
property  by  reason  of  anything  forbidden 
by  section  1  of  tills  title  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  State  may  sue  on  behalf  of  the 
State  or  any  political  subdivision  thereof  in 
any  district  court  of  the  United  States 
having  Jurisdiction  of  the  defendant,  to 
secure  monetary  relief  as  provided  In  this 
section  for  injury  sustained  by  such  State  or 
political  subdivision. 
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"(3)  Actions  brought  pursuant  to  Section 
4A  of  this  Act  or  sutaectlon  (aXl)  or  (aX2) 
of  this  section  may  be  maintained  regardless 
of  wbetber  such  natural  person.  SUte.  polit- 
ical subdtviiion  or  the  United  States  has 
purchased  indirectly  from  the  defendant.". 

(b)  Section  4C(aX2)  of  the  Clayton  Act  ( 15 
UJ8.C.  lBc(aK3»  is  redesignated  as  section 
4C(aX4)  of  the  Clayton  Act  (16  UAC. 
lSc(aX4))  and  is  amended  by  inserting  in 
the  first  sentence  after  "paragraph  (1)"  the 
followinr  "or  paragraph  (2)". 

Sk.  2.  Section  4  of  the  Clayton  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  15)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  section  4(1)  to  read  as  follows: 

"In  any  action  imder  sections  4,  4A  or  4C 
of  the  cnayton  Act.  the  defendant  shall  be 
oatitled  to  prove  as  a  partial  or  complete  de- 
fense to  a  damage  action,  in  order  to  avoid 
duplicative  liability,  that,  some  or  all  of 
what  otherwise  would  constitute  plaintiffs 
damages  has  been  passed  on  to  others,  who 
are  themselves  entitled  to  maintain  an 
action  or  on  whose  behalf  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  SUtes  or  of  any 
State  is  entitled  to  maintain  an  action  under 
sections  4A  or  4C  of  this  Act. 

"Such  defense  shall  be  set  forth  as  an  af- 
firmative defense  in  any  responsive  pleading 
of  the  defendant.  The  defendant  shall  set 
forth  in  such  pleading,  with  as  much  partic- 
ularity as  is  reasonable,  the  identity  of 
those  to  whom  the  defendant  asserts  the 
plaintiff  has  passed  on  some  or  all  of  plain- 
tiffs damages.  For  the  purposes  of  Rule  19 
of  the  Federal  Rules  of  CHvll  Procedure,  the 
Attorney  General  entitled  to  represent  such 
per8on(s)  pursuant  to  section  4A  or  4C  of 
this  Act  shall  be  deemed  an  indispensable 
party.".  

SKPmfBDt  16, 1982. 
Dkak  Skhatob:  We  urge  you  to  support 
the  Gorton/Danforth/Rudman  amendment 
to  S.  995  (the  contribution  bill).  The  Anti- 
trust Elqual  Enforcement  Act.  This  amend- 
ment would,  in  part,  overturn  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  in  Illinois  Brick  v.  lUinoia, 
which  prohibited  indirect  purchasers  from 
recovering  damages  under  the  antitrust  laws 
for  price  fixing.  Under  this  amendment, 
state  Attorneys  General  and  the  U.S.  Attor- 
ney General  would  have  the  right  to  pros- 
ecute antitrust  violators  on  behalf  of  states, 
counties,  and  cities,  as  well  as  citizens  who 
have  purchased  goods  or  services  through 
middlemen  (suppliers,  retailers,  broilers). 

Since  June  1977,  we  have  urged  the  Con- 
gress to  reverse  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
in  Illinois  Brick  Company  v.  Illinois,  which 
held  that  only  those  who  deal  directly  with 
an  antitrust  violator  can  recover  damages 
for  price  fixing.  WhUe  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  favorably  reported  this  legisla- 
tion on  May  8, 1979,  the  full  Senate  did  not 
vote  on  it. 

Now  we  are  asidng  again  for  your  support 
when  the  Senate  considers  the  Gorton/ 
Rudman/Danforth  amendment.  States  and 
localities  malLe  approximately  95  percent  of 
their  purchases  through  middlemen.  The 
amendment  would  allow  states  to  combat 
antitrust  violations  that  force  taxpayers  and 
government  agencies  to  pay  higher  prices 
for  goods  and  services,  and  would  enable 
str.te  and  local  governments  to  retrieve  tax 
dollars  illegally  taken  by  price  fixers  and 
bid  riggers.  The  Gorton  amendment  is  a  re- 
sponsible and  limited  approach  to  the  prob- 
lems arising  out  of  Illinois  Brick. 

The  Gorton/Rudman/Danforth  amend- 
ment does  not  add  any  prohibitions;  it 
merely  readjusts  the  antitrust  laws,  which 
are  the  heart  and  foundation  of  our  free  en- 
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terprise  system.  For  example,  if  manufac- 
turers of  road  building  materials  fix  prices, 
the  increased  costs  will  often  be  passed  on 
to  governments  through  the  general  con- 
tractors. Without  this  amendment,  state 
and  local  governments  are  uiuU>le  to  recover 
millions  of  taxpayers'  dollars  lost  through 
such  antitrust  violations.  Strong  antitrust 
enforcement  will  help  keep  prices  down  and 
help  protect  taxpayers'  dollars  at  a  time 
when  all  government  budgets  are  severely 
stretched. 

We  urge  you  to  vote  for  the  Gorton/ 
Rudman/Danforth  Amendment. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Earl  Mackkt, 

Executive  Director, 
National  Conference  of  State  Legislatures. 
Stefrxm  Farber, 

Executive  Director, 
National  Qovemors'  Associatioiu 
Bernard  HiixxNBRAin>, 
Executive  Director, 
National  Association  of  Counties. 

Auui  BXALS, 

Executive  Director, 
National  League  of  Cities. 
\;.  Raymond  Marvin, 
Executive  Director, 
National  Association  of  Attorneys  General 

•  Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  with  my  colleague  from  Washing- 
ton, Senator  Gorton,  and  with  the 
other  former  State  attorneys  general 
now  serving  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  in 
sponsoring  this  legislation.  The  bill  we 
are  introducing  today  takes  a  prudent 
and  carefully  limited  approach  to  re- 
moving a  limitation  on  Government 
enforcement  of  the  antitrust  laws  im- 
posed by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court's 
1977  decision  in  Illinois  Brick  Compa- 
ny againt  Illinois. 

The  Illinois  Brick  decision  held  that 
indirect  purchasers  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices do  not  have  the  right  to  sue  price 
fixers  under  Federal  antitrust  law.  In 
practical  terms,  this  decision  means 
that  those  who  are  the  most  likely  to 
incur  the  increased  cost  resulting  from 
price  fixing  have  no  means  of  redress. 
It  also  means  that  States,  counties, 
and  cities  could  pay  millions  of  dollars 
in  illegally  liigh  prices  for  building  ma- 
terials, finished  products  or  outside 
services  and  have  no  way  of  recovering 
the  overcharges.  In  these  days  of  tight 
fiscal  pressure  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment, it  seems  senseless  to  preclude 
the  recovery  of  taxpayer  revenues 
from  wrongdoers. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  high- 
Ught  the  fact  that  this  bill  differs  con- 
siderably from  Illinois  Brick  bills  in 
previous  Congresses  which  would  have 
authorized  suits  by  individual  plain- 
tiffs or  class  action  suits.  Those  bills 
were  criticized  for  allegedly  creating 
the  potential  for  unmanageable  judi- 
cial problems.  This  legislation  avoids 
those  alleged  problems  by  limiting 
standing  to  the  U.S.  Attorney  General 
and  to  the  State  attorneys  general.  As 
the  responsible  State  officers,  the 
State  attorneys  general  would  be  able 
to  bring  suit  on  behalf  of  their  States 
and  political  subdivisions,  or  as  parens 


patriae  on  behalf  of  their  citleens.  The 
bill  Is  prospective  only  in  effect,  and  to 
avoid  multiple  liability  conoenu. 
would  allow  defendants  to  prove  as  a 
partial  or  complete  defense  that  the 
plaintiff  passed  on  the  costs  of  price 
fixing  to  subsequent  purchasers. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  Join 
in  the  sponsorship  of  this  legislation, 
and  I  urge  its  quick  consideration  so 
that  this  unjustifiable  loophole  might 
finally  be  closed.* 

•  Mr.  RUDBIAN.  Mr.  President,  today 
we  are  introducing  the  Taxpayer  Anti- 
trust Enforcement  Act  of  1983.  It  is  of- 
fered to  reverse  an  unjust  rule  of  law 
which  is  costing  taxpayers  and  con- 
sumers untold  millions  of  dollars  each 
year.  Under  present  law,  price  fixers 
are  shielded  from  effective  antitrust 
enforcement  because  indirect  purchas- 
ers, usually  the  consuming  public,  are 
unable  to  recover  for  their  damages, 
damages  passed  on  to  them  by  whole- 
salers or  retailers.  The  bill  is  identical 
in  purpose  to  legislation  that  was  in- 
troduced last  year. 

As  with  the  legislation  introduced 
last  year,  only  State  attorneys  general 
and  the  U.S.  Attorney  General  would 
be  able  to  sue  on  behalf  of  indirect 
purchasers.  The  limitation  has  a  very 
significant  purpose;  it  is  intended  to 
permit  recovery  on  behalf  of  taxpay- 
ers and  indirect  consumers,  but  only  in 
cases  which  have  merit.  One  of  the 
major  arguments  of  those  who  have 
resisted  change  Is  that  permitting  indi- 
rect suits  would  open  the  litigation 
floodgates  to  tenuous,  irresponsible 
suits  by  enterprising  lawyers  seeking 
potentially  large  rewards.  This  bill 
overcomes  the  problem  by  limiting  po- 
tential plaintiffs  to  a  small  group  of 
attorneys  responsible  to  the  public  at 
large  and  with  no  monetary  interest  in 
the  outcome. 

I  think  it  is  also  important  to  note 
that  the  legislation  last  year  was  sup- 
ported by  those  who  must  answer  to 
the  voters  of  this  country.  It  was  sup- 
ported by  the  National  Conference  of 
State  Legislatures,  the  National  Gov- 
ernors' Association,  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Counties,  the  National 
League  of  Cities,  and  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Attorneys  General. 

The  present  case  law  seems  patently 
wrong.  I  believe  that  section  4  of  the 
Clayton  Act  was  intended  to  apply  to 
all  purchasers,  direct  and  indirect. 
However,  through  what  I  consider  a 
Judicial  "quirk,"  indirect  purchasers 
have  been  left  out  in  the  cold.  I  hope  a 
recent  example  of  the  law's  applica- 
tion will  convince  my  colleagues  as 
well. 

On  March  18,  six  copper  tube  com- 
panies and  six  executives  were  indicted 
by  a  Federal  grand  Jury  on  charges  of 
conspiring  to  raise  and  fix  the  price  of 
copper  water  tubing  sold  in  the  United 
States  between  1975  and  June  1981. 
According  to  the  report  that  I  have 
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seen,  the  companies  sold  more  than 
$360  million  of  the  tubing  in  1980 
alone.  Obviously.  States  and  consum- 
ers generally  purchase  copper  tubing 
from  middlemen,  so  they  are  indirect 
purchasers.  Also.  I  think  we  can 
assume  that  any  price-fixing  costs 
were  passed  on  to  indirect  purchasers 
since  no  direct  purchasers  have  filed 
suit  against  the  companies.  Therefore, 
the  ultimate  consumers  are  the  in- 
jured parties,  and.  if  the  companies 
are  indeed  guilty  of  fixing  prices, 
under  present  law  they  would  be 
unable  to  recover  for  their  injuries. 
Simply  put.  they  will  have  paid  high, 
illegal  prices  with  no  recourse. 

Beyond  the  loss  to  taxpayers,  the 
price-fixing  companies  can  go  largely 
impunished  under  present  law.  The 
law  provides  only  for  penalties  of  $1 
million  for  corporations  and  $100,000 
for  individuals  found  to  have  violated 
the  law.  In  my  example,  with  sales 
over  $360  million  a  year,  I  suggest  that 
these  penalties  would  constitute  only  a 
fraction  of  the  illegal  profits.  It  seems 
that  under  present  law  companies  can 
win  whUe  losing:  they  may  be  able  to 
retain  substantially  all  of  their  ill- 
gotten  gains.  This  situation  must  be 
changed.  This  bill  is  necessary  and 
long  overdue.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  it.« 


By  Mr.  HATFIELD  (for  himself, 
lit.    McClure,    Mr.    Jacksoh, 
Mr.   Packwood,   Mr.   Gorton. 
Mr.  Stevcns,  Mr.  Mttrkowski. 
Mr.  Sticks,  Mr.  Mklcher,  Mr. 
Baucus,     Mr.     BuROicK,     Mr. 
Oarh,  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Gold- 
water.      Mr.      Wallop,      Mr. 
DeCohcini,    Mr.    Lazalt,    Mr. 
Abdnor,  Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Sasser, 
and  Mr.  Matsunaga): 
S.  916.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  or- 
derly termination,  extension,  or  modi- 
fication of  certain  contracts  for  the 
sale  of  Federal  timber,  and  for  other 
purposes;  Jointly,  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry  and  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

PKDKSAI.  miBER  CONTHACT  HKLIXr  ACT  Or  19*3 

•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  reintroducing  legislation  to 
assist  the  beleagured  forest  products 
industry,  an  industry  which  is  essen- 
tial in  meeting  this  Nation's  housing 
needs.  The  lumber  and  wood  products 
industry  is  the  backbone  of  the 
Oregon  economy  and  other  timber- 
producing  States  in  the  West.  I  have 
introduced  this  legislation  because  I 
believe  that  many  small.  Independent 
companies  are  in  serious  trouble  and 
because  the  Federal  Government  is 
heavily  involved  in  the  situation  al- 
ready. 

Until  a  few  months  ago,  the  largest 
employer  in  Oregon  was  the  forest 
products  industry.  But  the  Nation's 
deep  recession  has  been  this  industry's 


depression,  largely  due  to  logging  at 
the  lowest  level  since  the  1930's.  Or- 
egon's overall  unemplosrment  rate  has 
been  among  the  highest  in  the  Nation, 
exceeding  10  percent  over  the  last  24 
months,  and  many  timber-dependent 
communities  have  been  devastated  by 
miU  closures  or  curtailments  of  more 
than  half  of  Oregon's  sawmill's  and 
plywood  plants.  In  December,  the  un- 
employment rate  for  the  lumber  in- 
dustry in  Oregon  was  17.7  percent  and 
almost  13,000  of  the  normal  work 
force  of  28,000  sawmill  workers  were 
either  off  the  Job  or  working  short 
shifts. 

The  most  obvious  reason  for  the  cur- 
rent slimip  is  the  slowdown  in  home- 
building  nationally.  This  logic  woiQd 
normally  imply  that  a  national  eco- 
nomic recovery  with  increasing  hous- 
ing starts  would  spur  luimber  and  ply- 
wood production  in  Oregon  and  the 
Northwest.  After  all.  the  forest  prod- 
ucts Industry  has  usually  been  subject 
to  boom-or-bust  cycles  to  which  com- 
panies have  adjusted.  I  am  convinced, 
however,  that  the  current  lumber  de- 
pression is  not  a  part  of  the  usual 
cycle  and  that,  without  corrective 
action,  the  forest  prtxlucts  industry 
could  undergo  undesirable  structiuTd 
changes  with  a  negative  impact  upon 
communities  which  rely  on  this  indus- 
try for  their  economic  livelihood. 

During  the  seventies,  homebuildlng 
demand  was  high  and  timber  short- 
ages were  projected.  Many  companies 
invested  substantial  sums  of  money  in 
mill  improvements  to  allow  greater 
utilization  of  timber.  This  increased 
the  necessity  to  have  a  stable  supply 
of  timber  under  contract,  and  compa- 
nies bid  the  highest  prices  possible  for 
Government  timber  based  upon  their 
projections  of  lumber  and  plywood 
prices  when  the  logs  would  be  milled, 
usually  at  least  2  years  in  the  future. 
Federal  timber  contracts  have  had 
little  In  the  way  of  financial  require- 
ments on  the  part  of  the  purchaser 
and,  during  the  seventies  this  system 
worked;  in  fact,  it  worked  particularly 
well  for  the  Federal  Treasury.  In  1979, 
national  forest  timber  receipts  to  the 
Treasury  totaled  $594.5  million.  In 
1980,  receipts  totaled  $481.5  million 
and  in  1981,  receipts  totaled  $485.7 
million.  In  1982  a  dramatic  reduction 
of  receipts  was  recorded,  coming  in  at 
$237.8  million. 

During  this  decade  we  had  Federal 
housing  policies  which  fostered  home- 
building.  The  entire  picture  has  now 
changed.  With  the  shift  in  the  Federal 
economic  program  and  through  a  com- 
bination of  tight  money,  high  Interest 
rates,  and  deregulation  of  financial  in- 
stitutions, capital  has  been  channeled 
away  from  housing.  Housing  starts 
have  plummeted  from  the  more  than  2 
million  annually  which  chartuiterized 
the  seventies  to  a  little  more  than  1 
million. 
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This  situation  has  put  the  compa- 
nies who  bid  competitively  for  Govern- 
ment timber  in  a  terrible  bind.  The 
prices  of  the  lumber  and  plywood  they 
produce  are  much  lower  than  the  price 
of  Government  timber  they  have 
under  contract.  In  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington, for  example,  there  is  about  20 
billion  board  feet  of  Government 
timber  under  contract  As  much  as  90 
percent  of  the  volume  under  contract 
bid  as  of  January  1.  1982,  cannot  be 
economically  harvested,  resulting  in  a 
potential  default  situation  of  drastic 
proportions.  Some  of  the  very  large 
companies,  which  also  operate  pulp 
and  paper  plants  and  have  extensive 
timberland  holdings  would  no  doubt 
survive,  but  most  of  the  small-  and 
medium-sized  companies  would  be 
forced  to  close  down  and  default  on 
their  contracts.  Massive  defaults 
would  create  chaos  for  the  companies, 
the  Federal  agencies  which  administer 
the  contracts,  the  counties  which 
share  in  the  timber  sale  receipts,  and 
those  who  work  on  the  mills  and  in 
our  forests. 

This  problem  threatens  the  industry 
which  is  the  predominant  source  of 
economic  activity  and  is  the  largest 
single  employer  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west. Prior  to  its  collapse,  the  lumber 
and  wood  products  industry  provided 
over  one-fourth  of  all  regional  manu- 
facturing Jobs.  In  Oregon,  about  one- 
third  of  all  manufacturing  jobs  have 
been  in  the  lumber  and  wood  products 
industry.  When  the  Jobs  indirectly  de- 
pendent upon  the  industry  are  taken 
into  account,  the  likelihood  of  half  of 
Oregon's  population  is  at  stake  in  the 
health  of  this  industry. 

Nearly  40  percent  of  the  Nation's 
lumber  production  and  over  half  of  its 
plywood  production  has  come  from 
the  Pacific  Northwest.  The  demise  of 
this  industry  would  have  enormous 
impacts  upon  the  Nation's  balance  of 
pajmients. 

In  late  1981,  I  began  to  search  for  a 
solution  which  would  reach  the  objec- 
tives of  maintaining  employment  and 
county  revenues.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  was 
considering  options  to  deal  with  the 
problem.  With  virtually  all  of  the  Bu- 
reau's timber  sale  program  in  western 
Oregon,  where  the  contract  problem 
was  most  acute,  I  proposed  that  the 
BLM  roll  back  prices  on  current  con- 
tracts if  the  sales  fell  within  a  limited 
extension  period.  This  would  have  pro- 
vided an  incentive  to  log  timber  under 
contract  and  would  have  kept  reve- 
nues flowing  to  the  counties  and  keep 
mills  operating. 

The  proposal  set  off  a  storm  of  con- 
troversy within  various  segments  of 
the  forest  products  industry.  While 
the  proposal  was  not  meant  to  be  a 
comprehensive  solution,  it  was  seen  in 
some  quarters  as  an  effort  to  help  one 
region  to  the  disadvantage  of  another. 
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Stnce  this  initial  proposal.  I  have 
woiked  with  Senator  McClurs  of 
Idaho  and  others  to  fashion  a  legisla- 
tive proposal  which.  I  believe.  Is  com- 
prehensive In  natxire  and  Is  fair  to  all 
elements  of  the  industry. 

The  resulting  legislation  has  three 
major  components: 

First,  timber  purchasers  could  termi- 
nate up  to  40  percent  of  their  timber 
purchased  prior  to  January  1. 1982. 

Second,  the  remaining  timber  con- 
tracts would  qualify  for  a  contract 
term  adjustment  of  5  years. 

Third,  ineffective  purchaser  road 
credits  would  be  made  effective.  This 
provision  deals  with  a  problem  facing 
timber  purchasers  in  the  intermoun- 
tain  region,  who  are  ciurently  not 
fully  reimbursed  for  roadbuilding 
costs.  In  addition,  these  purchasers 
road  credits  could  be  transferred  to 
other  national  forests. 

The  legislation  would  also  limit 
Northwest  timber  sales  for  fiscal  year 
1984.  This  amendment  was  included  to 
allay  fears  of  those  from  other  regions 
who  felt  that  terminated  volumes  of 
timber  from  the  West  would  flood  the 
market  and  upset  the  competitive  rela- 
tionship among  the  regions. 

This  proposal  was  approved  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  last 
year.  Due  to  other  national  legislative 
priorities,  the  bill  did  not  see  action  on 
the  Senate  floor. 

During  the  97th  Congress  there  was 
much  concern  and  legislation  intro- 
duced to  provide  jobs  for  Americans. 
The  imemployment  rate  in  my  State 
and  the  rest  of  the  Nation  is  much  too 
high  and  it  Is  possible  that  many  job- 
related  bills  will  be  considered  and 
passed  during  this  session  of  Congress. 
While  this  legislative  initiative  that  I 
am  introducing  today  is  not  a  jobs  cre- 
ating bill,  it  is  a  jobs  savings  bill.  As  I 
have  outlined  earlier,  if  something  is 
not  done  with  this  tremendous 
amount  of  public  timber  that  caimot 
be  harvested,  many  mills  will  close  and 
more  persons  will  be  forced  into  imem- 
ployment lines.  This  simply  should  not 
be  allowed  to  happen  when  this  Con- 
gress is  vitally  concerned  about  creat- 
ing jobs  and  keeping  those  that  are  al- 
ready in  place. 

Mr.  President,  since  the  first  of  the 
year  there  has  been  a  small  upturn  in 
the  price  of  finished  lumber,  due  in 
part  to  a  small  Increase  In  housing 
starts  and  the  desire  by  mill  owners  to 
increase  inventories.  However  this  in- 
crease could  be  short  lived  unless  in- 
terest rates  stay  level  or  decline  fur- 
ther and  most  likely  is  a  reflection  of 
expectations  of  increased  demand 
more  than  real  demand  for  finished 
liunber  products.  However,  the 
amount  of  timber  imder  contract  that 
cannot  be  harvested  is  about  the  same 
as  it  was  in  1982.  The  threat  of  de- 
faults is  still  present  and  in  fact  a 
number    of    contracts    have    already 


gone  into  default  in  region  6,  and  more 
are  on  the  verge  of  default. 

That  is  why  I  am  reintroducing  this 
legislation  today.  The  problem  still 
exists  and  will  worsen  as  the  termina- 
tion date  of  the  Federal  timber  con- 
tracts draws  closer. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  many  of 
my  colleagues  representing  Western 
States  as  well  as  other  regions  in  this 
Nation  are  joining  me  today  in  cospon- 
soring  this  vital  piece  of  legislation.  I 
am  hopeful  that  this  bill  moves  quick- 
ly through  both  the  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources  Committee  and  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  brief  explanation  and  the 
text  of  the  legislation  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Brikt  Exflawatioh  of  Timber  CoirrRAcr 
RxLixr  Legislation 

The  bill  allows  the  following: 
The  secretaries  of  Agriculture  and  Interi- 
or are  authorized  to  terminate  up  to  40%  of 
a  timber  purchaser's  contract  volume  bid  as 
of  January  1. 1982. 

In  lieu  of  the  above  option,  a  timber  pur- 
chaser may  terminate  contracts  totaling  15 
million  board  feet,  or  terminate  one  con- 
tract. 

Persons  who  terminate  contracts  are  re- 
quired to  pay  the  appropriate  agency  $3  per 
thousand  board  feet,  not  to  exceed  $20,000, 
to  pay  for  administrative  costs  of  reselling 
the  timber. 

Contracts  not  otherwise  termined  can  be 
extended  for  up  to  five  years.  Operators 
who  exercise  this  option  must  either  remove 
25%  of  the  timber  under  contract  by  the 
end  of  the  third  operating  year  or  pay  25% 
of  the  value  of  the  timber  under  extension 
by  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  operating 
season.  This  section  is  normally  referred  to 
as  "contract  term  adjustment"  rather  than 
extension,  simply  because  extensions,  in 
past  cases,  have  required  some  type  of 
yearly  payment.  The  bUl  requires  only  the 
payments  or  timber  removal  outlined  above. 
The  Forest  Service  Is  limited  in  selling 
timber  from  Forest  Service  Region  Six 
(Oregon  and  Washington)  to  4.1  billion 
board  feet  for  fiscal  year  1984  and  is  re- 
quired to  resell  terminated  timber  in  an  or- 
derly fashion  so  as  to  not  disrupt  regional 
markets  or  artificially  depress  lumber 
prices.  The  current  sales  program  for 
Region  Six  for  FY  1983  is  about  6  billion 
board  feet. 

Purchaser  road  credits  to  become  "effec- 
tive" and  transferable  to  other  national  for- 
ests. These  road  credits  can  be  used  to  offset 
the  price  of  the  stumpage. 

Prohibits  in  any  way  clrciimvention  of  en- 
vironmental requirements  now  in  place  in 
the  National  Forest  Management  Act.  or 
any  lands  that  have  been  recommended  for 
wilderness  designation  by  the  RARE  II 
planning  process. 

A  special  timber  salvage  program  that  will 
be  conducted  by  the  Forest  Service  to 
remove  dead,  dying  and  diseased  timber. 


S.  916 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou$e  of 
Representatives   of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 


Congreaa  finds  that  in  order  to  avert  wide- 
spread bankrupUdea.  lustaln  the  flow  of 
income  from  Federal  forest  lands  to  the 
Federal  Treasury  and  to  units  of  local  gov- 
ernment, and  assist  in  restoration  of  em- 
ployment, it  Is  in  the  national  interest  to 
provide  for  the  modification  of  certain  con- 
tracts for  the  purchase  of  timber  from  Fed- 
eral lands. 

Skc.  2.  (aXl)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  4.  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for 
National  Forest  lands  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  for  public  lands  under  their  re- 
spective jiulsdictions  are  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  terminate,  at  the  request  of  the 
purchaser,  up  to  40  per  centum  of  the  esti- 
mated timber  volume  specified  in  any  pur- 
chaser's timber  sales  contracts  bid  prior  to 
January  1,  1982,  less  any  volumes  cut.  re- 
moved and  paid  for. 

(2)  In  lieu  of  the  40  per  centum  limitation 
in  paragraph  (1),  the  appropriate  Secretary 
shall  terminate  at  the  request  of  the  pur- 
chaser, contracts  bid  prior  to  January  1. 
1982  having  a  cumulative  volume  of  15  mil- 
lion board  feet,  or  terminate  one  contract 
bid  prior  to  January  1.  1982,  in  Its  entirety. 

(3)  In  addition  to  the  contracts  in  para- 
graph (1),  one  contract  per  purchaser  which 
was  bid  prior  to  January  1.  1982,  but  bid 
after  the  date  of  all  other  contracts  to  be 
terminated,  shall  be  terminated  by  the  ap- 
propriate secretary  at  the  request  of  the 
purchaser.  The  estimated  timber  volume 
terminated  under  this  paragraph  shall  not 
exceed  10  million  board  feet  per  contract. 

(4)  Contracts  terminated  by  the  appropri- 
ate Secretary  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  re- 
quire the  purchaser  to  pay  the  Secretary 
holding  the  contract  a  sum  equal  to  $3  per 
1,000  board  feet  or  equivalent  measure  for 
the  costs  which  will  be  Incurred  by  such 
Secretary  in  terminating  such  contracts  and 
for  reoffering  the  timber  terminated  for 
resale,  not  to  exceed  $20,000  per  contract 
terminated. 

(5)  The  timber  sale  appraisal  allowance 
for  the  values  of  roads  completed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  sale  of  timber  from  public 
lands  may,  after  set-off  against  amounts 
owed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  at  the 
purchaser's  election— 

(A)  be  transferred  to  other  contracts  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  held  by  the 
purchaser. 

(B)  be  retained  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior for  future  application  by  the  purchas- 
er to  other  contracts  for  the  sale  of  timber 
from  public  lands;  or 

(C)  be  assigned  to  another  party  with  all 
rights  attributable. 

(bKl)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for 
National  Forest  lands  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  for  public  lands  are  further  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  adjust,  at  the  writ- 
ten request  of  the  purchaser,  the  termina- 
tion dates  of  any  contracts  for  the  purchase 
of  timber,  not  otherwise  terminated  in  sub- 
section (a),  that  were  bid  prior  to  January  1, 
1982,  without  penalty  or  payment  that 
might  otherwise  be  required  for  such  adjust- 
ments, for  a  period  not  exceeding  five  years 
from  the  termination  date  in  effect  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Any  contract  with  the  termination 
date  adjusted  for  a  period  of  four  or  more 
years  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  require— 

(A)  removal  of  25  per  centum  of  the  esti- 
mated timber  volume  by  the  conclusion  of 
the  third  operating  season  of  the  additional 
period  provided  by  the  adjusted  termination 
date;  or 

(B)  payment  by  the  purchaser  of  26  per 
centum  of  the  contract  price,  including  all 


pajrments  to  date  under  the  contract,  by  the 
start  of  the  fourth  operating  season  of  the 
a<fctltk>nal  period  provided  by  the  adjusted 
termination  date. 

Sic.  3.  A  purchaser  granted  termination  of 
a  contract  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  not,  if 
otherwise  eligible,  be  prevented  on  account 
of  the  termination  from  bidding  on  any 
resale  of  Umber  included  in  a  terminated 
contract 

Sic  4.  (a)  Contracts  to  be  terminated  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  under  which  no  harvest 
has  taken  place  shall  be  terminated  in  full. 

(b)  Contracts  terminated  by  the  appropri- 
ate Secretary  pursuant  to  this  Act  under 
which  harvest  has  begun,  shall  be  terminat- 
ed conditionally  with  the  termination  be- 
coming final  after  the  purchaser  has  com- 
pleted all  contractual  obligations  for  the 
units  on  which  harvest  has  begim.  AU  re- 
maining unharvested  units  must  be  termi- 
nated. 

(c)  The  appropriate  Secretary  may  not 
terminate  a  contract  if  he  determines,  in  his 
discretion,  that  the  remaining  unharvested 
units  or  a  logical  unit  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  are  not  representative  of  all  units 
that  were  to  be  harvested  on  the  contract 
areas  in  terms  of  species  and  logging  meth- 
ods. 

Sec.  5.  Timber  from  terminated  contracts 
shall  be  offered  for  resale  in  an  orderly 
fashion  as  part  of  the  normal  timber  sales 
program,  and  in  a  manner  which  does  not 
disrupt  regional  mai^ets  or  artificially  de- 
press domestic  timber  prices.  Timber  from 
terminated  contracts  shaU  be  given  prefer- 
ence for  resale  in  the  1983  timber  sales  pro- 
gram. The  Forest  Service  timber  sales  offer- 
ings for  Forest  Service  Region  6  shaU  not 
exceed  4.1  billion  board  feet  for  fiscal  year 
1984. 

Sec.  6.  The  last  sentence  of  section  4  of 
the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  enable  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  construct  and  main- 
tain an  adequate  system  of  roads  and  trails 
for  the  national  forests,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," approved  October  13,  1964  (78  Stat. 
1089;  16  U.S.C.  535)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  last  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "The  Secretary  is  directed  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  shall  pre- 
scribe to  permit  the  transfer  of  unused  pur- 
chaser credit  for  road  construction  earned 
on  any  contract  not  completed  by  October  1, 
1982  and  for  all  future  contracts  from  one 
timber  sale  to  another  timber  sale  to  the 
same  or  different  purchaser,  except  that 
such  credit  may  not  be  used  or  transferred 
for  use  in  a  forest  on  one  side  of  the  100th 
meridian  to  a  forest  on  the  other  side  of  the 
100th  meridian.  The  Secretary  is  directed, 
under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  shall 
prescribe,  to  treat  as  transferable  earned 
purchaser  credit,  credit  earned  on  timber 
sale  contracts  in  effect  on  October  1,  1982, 
which  before  October  1,  1982,  did  not  qual- 
ify as  transferable  earned  purchaser  credit. 
In  an  amount  equal  to  the  percentage  of  the 
total  volume  under  such  contract  which  is 
harvested  after  October  1,  1982.  Where  a 
purchaser  exercises  an  available  option  to 
have  the  Forest  Service  construct  a  road, 
any  payment  to  the  Forest  Service  or  credit 
received  by  the  purchaser  under  such  option 
shall  be  subject  to  the  same  provisions  for 
transfer  as  earned  road  credits  calculated  on 
the  engineer's  estimated  cost  of  construc- 
tion in  lieu  of  the  agency's  estimated  cost  of 
purchaser  construction." 

Sbc.  7.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  publish 
procedures  for  the  implementation  of  the 
Act  in  the  Federal  Register  within  30  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
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Sk.  8.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shaU  be  con- 
strued to— 

(a)  supersede  the  provisions  of  section  6<g) 
of  the  National  Forest  Management  Act  re- 
lating to  the  identification  of  the  suitability 
of  lands  for  resource  management;  or 

(b)  be  applicable  to  lands  within  the  Na- 
tional Forest  System  which  have  been  rec- 
ommended for  designation  as  wilt  emess  or 
identified  as  further  planning  In  Executive 
Communication  1504.  Ninety-sixth  Congress 
(House  Document  Numbered  96-119),  unless 
designated  otherwise  by  an  Act  of  Congress. 

Sec.  9.  The  authority  granted  in  sections 
2,  3.  and  4  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  expire 
one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  10.  <a)  This  section  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Emergency  National  Forest  Productivi- 
ty Act  of  1983." 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  es- 
tablish a  special  program  to  remove  dead, 
dying,  diseased,  downed,  and  insect  or  dis- 
ease-threatened timber  on  national  forest 
system  lands.  The  purpose  of  this  program 
shall  be  to  make  these  lands  more  produc- 
tive, through  reforestation  and  other  forms 
of  enhancement,  including  road  construc- 
tion; to  accomplish  additional  thinning  and 
other  forms  of  timber  stand  improvement; 
to  reduce  the  hazards  of  wildfire;  to  reduce 
the  damage  from  forest  insects  and  disease; 
to  accomplish  more  extensive  utilization  of 
low  grade  materials;  to  provide  employment 
in  and  around  communities  that  are  depend- 
ent on  timber  production;  and  to  provide  in- 
creased public  availability  to  firewood  and 
other  forest  products. 

(c)  The  Secretary,  in  carrying  out  the  pur- 
pose of  this  section,  may  enter  into  con- 
tracts or  other  types  of  agreements,  or  may 
conduct  the  work,  within  the  I>epartment  of 
Agriculture,  if  contractors  are  not  available. 

(d)  In  designing  and  implementing  the 
program  authorized  under  this  section,  the 
Secretary— shall  take  steps  to  ensure  that 
the  program  contributes  to  the  productivity 
and  environmental  protection  of  the  nation- 
al forest  system;  including,  minimiinn  impact 
roads. 

(e)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  siuns  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section: 
Provided,  further.  That  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  carry  out  provisions  of  this  Sec- 
tion using  regular  National  Forest  System 
and  Construction  accounts  after  approval 
by  the  Appropriation  Committees  through 
the  established  reprogramming  proce- 
dures.* 

•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  join  Senator  Hatfield 
in  introducing  this  bill  to  provide 
timber  contract  relief.  This  legislation 
is  vital  for  the  Pacific  Northwest.  It 
will  provide  significant  aid  to  dozens 
of  communities,  workers,  and  business- 
es whose  livelihood  has  been  put  in 
jeopardy  by  the  wood  products  reces- 
sion. 

As  a  Senator  from  a  State  with  one 
of  the  highest  imemplojTnent  rates  in 
the  country,  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
dismal  condition  of  its  principal  indus- 
try. 

The  timber  Industry  has  experienced 
its  longest  and  deepest  decline  since 
the  Great  Depression.  In  Oregon,  with 
a  statewide  unemployment  rate  of  13 
percent,  communities  dependent  on 
logging  and  sawmills  have  been  hard- 
est hit. 
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Current  statistics  relating  to  saw- 
mills in  Oregon  provide  a  clear  picture 
of  what  is  happening.  Thirty  percent 
of  the  sawmill  work  force  is  either  un- 
employed or  working  curtailed  shifts. 

And  of  the  sawmills  themselves,  30 
percent  are  either  closed  or  have  cut 
back  their  operations. 

These  statistics,  liir.  President,  deal 
only  with  Oregon  sawmills.  Recent  re- 
ports on  other  forest  product  oper- 
ations, such  as  plywood  and  pulp  miiif, 
paint  a  similar  picture.  For  example, 
the  American  Plywood  Association  re- 
ported, on  March  19.  1983.  that  21  of 
Oregon's  72  plywood  plants  are  closed 
and  11  are  on  curtailed  schedules. 

The  primary  cause  of  the  downturn 
in  the  forest  and  wood  products  indus- 
try has  been  high  Interest  rates.  Mort- 
gage interest  rates  from  13  to  17  per- 
cent in  recent  months  have  priced  a 
majority  of  homebuyers  out  of  the 
new  home  market.  If  people  cannot 
buy,  builders  cannot  build.  If  builders 
cannot  build,  lumber  and  plsrwood 
cannot  be  sold.  According  to  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Home  Builders, 
residential  construction,  the  largest 
market  for  softwood  lumber  and  ply- 
wood, has  dropped  from  more  than  2 
million  housiiig  starts  In  1978  to  ap- 
proximately 1.4  million  projected  for 
1983.  Clearly,  the  long-term  solution 
to  the  timber  recession  Is  a  higher 
level  of  housing  starts  through  lower 
interest  rates.  I  am  pleased  to  see  that 
interest  rates  are  decreasing  and  that 
housing  starts  are  on  an  upward  trend. 
To  continue  this  upward  trend.  Mr. 
President,  I  think  it  is  time  to  enact  an 
equitable  timber  relief  biU.  Without 
this  bill,  there  will  be  a  large  number 
of  timber  sale  defaults.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  many  firms  will  be  unable 
to  pay  the  damages  resulting  from  de- 
faulted sales,  and  they  will  go  under. 
Their  operations  will  close  down;  their 
workers  will  lose  their  jobs.  Small 
timber  operators  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west, who  are  dependent  upon  Federal 
timt>er,  would  t>e  the  hardest  hit. 

According  to  an  article  In  the 
Sunday  Oregonlan  of  March  20,  1983, 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service  has  identified 
202  contracts  totaling  121  million 
board  feet  of  timber  that  will  not  be 
harvested  by  a  March  31  deadline  and 
will  be  declared  In  default. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today. 
Mr.  President,  attempts  to  prevent 
this  timber  contract  disaster.  This  bill 
will  enable  Federal  timber  contract 
holders  an  opportunity  to  return  up  to 
40  percent  of  their  contracts  held  as  of 
January  1,  1982.  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Termination  dates  of  other 
contracts  would  be  extended  up  to  5 
years  with  incentives  for  early  removal 
of  the  timber.  Another  provision  of 
this  bill  would  provide  purchaser  road 
credits  to  be  effective  and  transferable 
to  other  national  forests.  This  would 
allow  timber  companies  which  are  re- 
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quired  to  bufld  roads  into  timber  sales 
to  be  fully  reimbursed  for  their  costs 
of  road  building. 

No  doubt  some  will  say  this  bill  is  an 
Industry  bailout.  Nothing  could  be  fur- 
ther frwn  the  truth.  First,  the  Federal 
Government's  timber  revenue  is  drop- 
ping off  dramatically  as  millions  of 
board  feet  of  timber  under  contract  go 
uncut.  Second,  the  defaulted  timber 
sales  which  will  occur  without  this  bill 
mean  high  administrative  costs  for 
Inderal  agencies  because  defaulted 
sales  must  be  resold,  damages  must  be 
assessed,  and  collection  efforts  made. 
Finally,  there  is  little  doubt  that  many 
firms  simply  will  be  bankrupted  by 
damages,  so  the  Federal  Government 
wUl  never  receive  the  original  price  of 
the  timber  sale.  The  bill  we  are  intro- 
ducing today  will  reduce  or  eliminate 
these  costs  to  the  Government.* 
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By  Mr.  PELL  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Mathias): 
S.J.  Res.  71.  Joint  resolution  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  relative  to  the 
commencement  of  the  terms  of  office 
of  the  President,  Vice  President,  and 
Members  of  Congress;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

COMMZHCKIIZIfT  OF  TKRMS  OF  OFFICE 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  today 
with  Senator  Mathias  I  am  introduc- 
ing a  joint  resolution  proposing  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  provide  that 
the  terms  of  Members  of  Congress  and 
the  President  begin  promptly  after 
our  national  elections.  Our  proposed 
amendment  provides  that  Senators 
and  Representatives  shall  take  office 
on  November  15  following  their  elec- 
tion and  that  the  new  President  shall 
be  inaugurated  on  November  20  in 
Presidential  election  years. 

This  change  in  our  Constitution  is 
one  that  is  long  overdue  and  necessary 
to  Improve  both  the  effectiveness  and 
responsiveness  of  our  Government.  In 
terms  of  shortening  the  time  between 
the  election  of  a  new  President  and  his 
formal  installation  in  office,  I  believe 
the  arguments  for  November  20  as  In- 
auguration Day  are  compelling.  The 
American  people,  once  they  have 
spoken  at  the  poUs,  want  to  see  their 
new  President  in  office  and  piirsuing 
his  program  and  mandate  as  soon  as 
possible.  Moreover,  in  both  foreign 
and  domestic  affairs,  the  interminable 
2Vi-month  delay  before  inaugiutition 
has  become  a  period  of  near  paralysis 
of  Government.  As  we  learned  painful- 
ly during  the  close  of  the  Iranian  hos- 
tage crisis  in  1980-81,  foreign  govern- 
ments defer  deidtng  with  a  lameduck 
Presidential  administration.  In  domes- 
tic affain,  decisions  important  to  our 
economy  and  national  well-being  may 
either  be  put  off  in  deference  to  the 
tTKiomtng  administration  or  hastily  ex- 
pedited to  accomplish  goals  contrary 
to  those  of  the  incoming  President. 


An  earlier  inauguration  would  also 
permit  the  incoming  President  to 
submit  his  own  budget  for  the  follow- 
ing fiscal  year  instead  of  submitting 
revisions  of  a  budget  "written  for  the 
historians"  by  the  departing  Presi- 
dent. 

Finally,  there  is  not  real  need,  with 
modem  communications  and  transpor- 
tation, for  a  prolonged  transition 
period.  When  a  candidate  has  spent  as 
much  as  2  years,  as  Ronald  Reagan 
and  Jimmy  Ciuler  did,  formulating  his 
positions  and  policies  and  espousing 
them  on  the  campaign  trail,  he  really 
does  not  need  2V»  months  after  his 
election  to  prepare  himself  to  take 
office  and  select  a  cabinet. 

Simllarily,  there  is  no  valid  reason 
today  for  a  lengthy  delay  between  the 
election  of  a  Member  of  Congress  and 
his  assumption  of  office.  In  all  but  a 
few  cases,  the  results  of  Senate  and 
House  elections  are  itnown  decisively 
within  a  few  hours  of  the  closing  of 
the  polls.  The  number  of  disputed 
elections  is  small,  and  the  time  period 
of  recoimts  and  certification  of  results 
could  well  be  telescoped  without  jeop- 
ardizing the  integrity  of  the  congres- 
sional election  process. 

The  dismal  lameduck  session  of  the 
97th  Congress  is  a  vivid  reminder  that 
we  pay  a  price  for  the  leisurely  imple- 
mentation of  the  voters'  election  day 
mandate.  The  lameduck  session  last 
December  was  almost  a  textbook  ex- 
ample of  the  need  to  eliminate  these 
postelection  debacles;  I  know  my  col- 
leagues who  were  here  will  not  soon 
forget  the  all  night  sessions,  the  fili- 
busters, and  the  endless  parliamentary 
maneuvers  thwarting  the  wUl  of  the 
majority  of  the  Member  of  this  body. 
Lameduck  sessions  have  never  provid- 
ed a  climate  for  serious  consideration 
of  national  policy;  they  are  a  contest 
between  those  who  see  advantages  in 
immediate  action  and  those  who  see 
advantage  in  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
newly  elected  Members  more  favorable 
to  their  cause. 

Tinkering  with  the  Constitution  is 
generally  unwise,  but  the  time  has 
come  to  adopt  an  amendment  insuring 
the  prompt  installation  of  newly  elect- 
ed officials.  Until  1936,  Inauguration 
Day  was  March  4.  suid  the  newly  elect- 
ed Congress  frequently  was  not  sworn 
in  until  the  later  part  of  the  year  fol- 
lowing the  election.  We  made  a  change 
50  years  ago  in  the  Constitution  to 
conform  to  the  communications  and 
transportation  realities  of  that  era.  a 
change  which  improved  the  respon- 
siveness of  our  Government  but  still 
allowed  for  lameduck  Presidents  and 
unproductive  postelection  sessions  of 
Congress. 

Today,  with  voting  machines,  com- 
puterized data  processing,  instantane- 
ous electronic  communications  and  jet 
travel,  we  neither  need  nor  should 
permit  a  leisurely  implementation  of 
the  voters'  election  day  mandate.  Our 


constitutional  arrangements  for  newly 
elected  officials  should  reflect  the  re- 
alities of  the  last  quarter  of  the  20th 
century,  not  the  age  when  President 
Thomas  Jefferson  could  say.  speaking 
of  the  U.S.  Minister  in  Spain.  "I 
haven't  heard  from  him  in  2  years.  If  I 
don't  hear  from  him  next  year.  I  will 
write  him  a  letter." 

Today,  waiting  even  until  January 
20  is  uimecessary  and  dangerous,  and 
we  should  adopt  the  joint  resolution 
Senator  Mathias  and  I  are  proposing 
to  provide  for  the  prompt  installation 
of  newly  elected  officials. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarlcs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.J.  Res.  71 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  VniUd  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  (two- thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein),  that  the  follow- 
ing article  is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes, 
wtilch  shall  be  vaUd  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses as  part  of  the  Constitution  when  rati- 
fied by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of 
the  several  States  within  seven  years  after 
the  date  of  its  submission  to  the  States  for 
ratification. 

"The  terms  of  the  office  of  the  President 
and  Vice  President  shall  end  at  noon  on  the 
twentieth  day  of  November,  and  the  terms 
of  Senators  and  Representatives  at  noon  on 
the  fifteenth  day  of  November  of  the  years 
preceding  the  years  in  which  such  terms 
would  have  ended  If  this  article  had  not 
been  ratified;  and  the  terms  of  their  succes- 
sors shall  then  begin.".* 
•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  distinguished 
colleague  Senator  Pell  in  proposing  a 
constitutional  amendment  that  would 
virtually  eliminate  the  possibility  of 
either  a  lameduck  Congress  or  a  lame- 
duck Presidency. 

This  proposal  is  a  simple  change 
that  would  bring  the  Constitution  in 
line  with  the  reaUties  of  the  late  20th 
century.  The  8-  to  10-week  delay  that 
currently  exists  between  the  election 
and  the  swearing  in  of  the  President, 
Vice  President,  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress is  a  tradition  that  has  outlived 
its  usefulness. 

For  the  fb^t  century  and  a  half  of 
our  national  history,  a  4-month  hiatus 
was  allowed  between  election  and  in- 
auguration. Such  a  delay  made  sense 
diulng  the  horse-and-buggy  days  of 
our  Republic.  In  the  early  1930's,  our 
predecessors  realized  that  technologi- 
cal innovations  made  the  long  wait  un- 
reasonable. They  proposed,  and  the 
States  ratified,  an  amendment  which 
shortened  the  waiting  period  to  its 
current  length. 

In  today's  era  of  instant  communica- 
tion and  high-speed  travel,  any  delay 
beyond  2  to  3  weeks  Is  hard  to  justify. 
Commonsense  calls  on  us  to  elimliuite 


this  cumbersome  constitutional  anach 
ronlsm. 

The  last  lameduck  congressional  ses- 
sion should  have  taught  us  a  lesson. 
These  sessions  rarely  accomplish 
much.  Filibusters,  parliamentary  ma- 
neuvers and  other  delaying  tactics 
aliound  as  minority  coalitions  wait  out 
the  limited  session  in  hopes  of  more 
favorable  coalitions  in  the  new  Con- 
gress. The  executive  branch  is  also 
hampered  by  a  lameduck  stewardship. 
We  all  recall  the  final  days  of  the  hos- 
tage crisis  in  Iran,  when  seemingly  nei- 
ther the  President  nor  the  President- 
elect could  act  with  the  full  power  of 
the  Presidency. 

Furthermore,  this  proposal  would 
make  the  Constitution  more  respon- 
sive to  the  American  people  it  serves. 
The  reform  translates  into  a  speedier 
implementation  of  the  people's  will. 
Currently,  lameduck  legislators  who 
are  no  longer  beholden  to  their  con- 
stituents can  act  on  important  nation- 
al issues  while  newly  elected  Members 
of  Congress  who  have  received  a  popu- 
lar mandate  wait  in  the  wings. 

Another  constitutional  reform  in  ths 
making  would  harmonize  well  with 
this  proposal.  Recently,  I  joined  with 
Senator  F»ryor  suid  many  of  my  col- 
leagues to  sponsor  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 17,  which  would  abolish  the 
electoral  college  and  provide  for  direct 
election  of  the  President.  The  elimina- 
tion of  the  charade  of  convening  the 
electoral  college  would  get  rid  of  an- 
other justification  for  delaying  inau- 
guration. 

These  proposals  come  at  an  oppor- 
time  time.  As  we  approach  the  bicen- 
tennial of  our  Constitution,  we  will,  I 
hope,  gain  a  greater  appreciation  of 
how  our  fundamental  document  has 
survived  two  centuries.  At  the  same 
time,  our  attention  wiU  be  focused  on 
those  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
which  no  longer  serve  us  well.  This  is 
the  year  for  Congress  to  recognize 
that  the  purposes  behind  the  lame- 
duck hiatus  and  the  electoral  college 
have  long  since  faded  into  antiquity. 
This  is  the  time  to  rid  the  Constitu- 
tion of  useless  anachronisms  while 
also  insuring  a  more  democractic  and 
responsive  electoral  process.  We 
should  be  grateful  to  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  and  the  junior 
Senator  from  Arkansas  for  their  initia- 
tive, and  call  on  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port these  simple  steps  to  bring  our 
Constitution  up  to  date.* 
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By  Mr.  EAGLETON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Proxmire): 
S.J.  Res.  72.  A  joint  resolution  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  eligibility  of  naturalized  U.S. 
citizens  to  become  President  or  Vice 
President;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


ooasxRDTioiiAi.  Aimmixin 
•  Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  introducing  today  a  resolution 
which  would  amend  the  Constitution 
to  enable  naturalized  U.S.  citizens  to 
be  eligible  to  become  President  or  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States. 

The  Constitution  presently  provides, 
in  article  II,  section  1,  clause  5,  that 
"no  person  except  a  natural  bom  Citi- 
zen. •  •  •  shaU  be  eligible  to  the  Office 
of  the  President."  While  the  original 
text  of  the  Constitution  was  silent  on 
the  question  of  whether  the  Vice 
President  must  be  a  citizen  bom  in  the 
United  States,  the  12th  amendment 
specifically  resolved  the  issue  in  its 
final  sentence:  "But  no  person  consti- 
tutionally ineUgible  to  the  Office  of 
President  shall  be  eligible  to  that  of 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States." 

The  constitutional  amendment 
which  I  offer  today  would  permit  nat- 
uralized U.S.  citizens,  who  had  been 
citizens  of  the  United  States  for  11 
years,  to  be  eligible  to  hold  the  offices 
of  President  or  Vice  President,  assum- 
ing they  satisfied  the  other  constitu- 
tional requirements  for  the  office. 

The  origins  of  the  present  constitu- 
tional provision  are  interesting.  One 
student  of  the  issue  has  concluded: 

The  deliberations  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1787  furnish  no  clues  to  the 
underlying  purpose  ...  No  explanation  of 
the  origin  or  purpose  of  the  presidential 
qualification  clause  appears  anywhere  in 
the  recorded  deUberations  of  the  Conven- 
tion. 

Charles  Oordon.  "Who  Can  Be  President 
of  the  United  States:  The  Unresolved 
Enigma",  Maryland  Law  Review,  vol. 
XXVIII  Winter  1968,  pp.  3-4. 

The  best  guess  of  scholars  is  that 
the  language  was  placed  In  the  Consti- 
tution by  a  drafting  committee  in  re- 
sponse to  a  letter  sent  by  John  Jay  to 
George  Washington,  and  probably  to 
other  delegates,  on  July  25.  1787, 
which  stated: 

Permit  me  to  hint,  whether  it  would  be 
wise  and  seasonable  to  provide  a  strong 
check  to  the  admission  of  foreigners  into 
the  administration  of  our  national  govern- 
ment and  to  declare  expressly  that  the 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  American  anny 
shall  not  be  given  to,  nor  devolve  on,  any 
but  a  natural  bom  citizen. 

According  to  Mr.  Gordon  and  several 
noted  historians.  Jay's  letter  may  have 
been  "motivated  by  distrust  of  Baron 
Von  Steuben,  who  had  served  valiantly 
in  the  Revolutionary  Forces,  but 
whose  subsequent  loyalty  was  suspect- 
ed by  Jay."  They  also  offer  another 
theory— that  Jay's  letter— and  the  con- 
stitutional provision  which  seems  to 
have  resulted— may  have  responded  to 
rumors  that  the  Convention  was  actu- 
ally preparing  to  recommend  a  monar- 
chy to  be  ruled  by  a  foreign  monarch. 

This  brief  history  confirms  my  intui- 
tive belief  that  the  constitutional  pro- 
vision which  absolutely  bars  U.S.  citi- 
zens from  becoming  President  or  Vice 
President,  simply  because  they  were 
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bom  in  a  foreign  country,  is  an  anach- 
ronism. It  was  an  imderstandable  put 
of  the  Constitution  in  a  new  nation 
trying  to  establish  a  republic,  a  nation 
which  had  fresh  and  vivid  memories  of 
fighting  for  its  independetux  against  a 
foreign  foe.  But  whatever  fears 
prompted  it,  they  have  no  place  in  the 
United  States  nearly  200  years  later. 

Today,  as  we  approach  the  200th  an- 
niversary of  the  Constitution,  we 
should  be  concemed  instead  about  the 
unfairness  of  a  provision  which  denies 
to  some  of  our  citizens  the  opportuni- 
ty to  aspire  to  the  Nation's  highest  of- 
fices. We  should  be  concemed  about  a 
provision  which  says,  in  essence,  that 
we  are  not  self-confident  enough  as  a 
nation  to  leave  the  choice  of  President 
and  Vice  President  to  our  citizens, 
without  imposing  arbitrary  bars  on 
those  who  are  eligible.  We  should  also 
be  embarrassed  by  the  continued  ex- 
istence of  such  a  provision  given  the 
historic  contributions  made  in  all 
fields  of  endeavor  by  foreign-bom  citi- 
zens since  the  time  the  Republic  was 
founded. 

Concern  about  the  inequity  of  this 
constitutional  provision  has  surfaced 
periodically  in  the  past.  According  to 
the  Library  of  Congress,  an  amend- 
ment like  the  one  I  propose  today  was 
first  offered  by  Congressman  Keogh 
on  November  18,  1947.  From  1971  to 
1974,  the  accomplishments  and  promi- 
nence of  Henry  Kissinger  prompted 
several  Meml>ers  of  the  House  and 
Senate  to  offer  resolutions  to  amend 
the  Constitution  to  permit  naturalized 
citizens  to  be  President.  The  Members 
of  Congress  who  cosponsored  those 
resolutions  in  the  early  1970's  were 
not  endorsing  Secretary  Kissinger  for 
President;  some  of  them  were  vehe- 
mently opposed  to  many  of  the  poli- 
cies pursued  by  President  Nixon  and 
Secretary  Kissinger.  But  his  promi- 
nence and  accomplishments  caused 
Members  to  question  the  basic  fairness 
and  wisdom  of  the  constitutional  pro- 
vision. 

What  triggered  my  thinking  in  this 
direction  was  my  admiration  for  the 
intellect  and  sluUs  of  Felix  Rohatjm. 
the  New  York  investment  banker 
widely  credited  with  engineering  the 
financial  rescue  of  New  York  City, 
who  was  bom  in  Austria.  Other  people 
on  the  current  scene  who  might  strike 
voters  as  qualified  by  experience  to  be 
President  or  Vice  President,  but  who 
are  barred  by  the  Constitution  because 
of  their  foreign  birth,  include  Dr.  Kis- 
singer, tjom  in  Germany;  noted  Har- 
vard economist  John  Kenneth  Gal- 
braith,  bom  in  Canada;  outgoing  presi- 
dent of  the  United  Auto  Workers. 
Douglas  Fraser,  bom  in  Scotland; 
former  Treasury  Secretary  Michael 
Blumenthal,  bom  in  Germany;  and 
our  colleague  Senator  Rudy  Bosch- 
wiTz,  bom  in  Germany. 
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But  even  If  no  name  came  readily  to 
miwd,  there  is  still  no  Justification  for 
barring  an  entire  class  of  citizens  from 
the  chance  of  becoming  President  or 
Vice  President,  without  regard  for 
their  acc(»npllshments  or  qualifica- 
tions, simply  because  of  where  they 
were  bom.  No  similar  arbitrary  prohi- 
bition applies  to  service  in  Congress  or 
the  Cabinet  or  the  Supreme  Coiut. 

My  proposed  amendment  would 
make  all  U^.  dtisens  eligible  to  be 
President  or  Vice  President  once  they 
had  been  TJJS.  citizens  for  11  years. 
The  Constitution  currently  req»ilres 
Members  of  the  House  to  be  U.S.  citi- 
zens for  7  years,  and  Members  of  the 
Soiate  to  be  citizens  for  9  years. 

I  am  pleased  that  Senator  Proxmirs 
has  Joined  me  in  cosponsoring  this  res- 
olution. He  was  far  ahead  of  me  In  his 
thinking  on  this  matter,  having  Joined 
with  former  Senator  Pong  of  Hawaii 
and  six  other  Senators  to  offer  a  simi- 
lar resolution  in  1971.  Later  that  year, 
Claik  Clifford,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished Americans  of  our  time,  was 
testifying  before  Senator  Pong  on  an- 
other matter,  and  Senator  Pong  ques- 
tioned him  about  the  proposed  consti- 
tutional amendment.  Mr.  Clifford's  re- 
sponse is  worth  repeating: 

I  have  never  understood  why  it  was  in  our 
Constitution  in  the  first  place.  It  seems  curi- 
ous to  me  and  its  seems  undemocratic,  but 
our  forefathers  obviously  had  some  concept 
in  mind,  after  their  differences  for  so  long 
with  Oeorge  III .  .  .  But  it  seems  to  me  that 
as  the  history  of  our  country  progresses,  it 
bectxnes  Increasingly  difficult  to  understand 
it.  The  United  States  is  regarded  as  the 
melting  pot  of  the  world  and  we  have  re- 
ceived a  great  deal  of  our  strength  from 
other  peoples  who  came  to  us  seeUng  de- 
mocracy and  seeking  relief  from  persecution 
in  their  own  country.  Why  we  should  have 
maintained  this  clause  all  of  these  years,  I 
do  not  know.  I  am  opt>osed  to  it.  I  would  like 
to  see  it  removed. 

I  share  those  sentiments  entirely, 
and  I  hope  that  this  resolution  will 
prove  to  be  an  idea  whose  time  has 
come. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion be  printed  in  full  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RscoRO,  as  follows: 
S.J.  Rxs.  72 
Itaolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rejh 
mentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congnat  atsembled  (two-thirds  of  each 
Houae  concurring  therein).  That  the  follow- 
in(  article  is  propoeed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes  which 
mYtmXi  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as 
part  of  the  Constitution  when  ratified  by 
the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  sev- 
eral States  within  seven  years  from  the  date 
of  its  submiaslon  by  the  Congress: 
"Articlb  — 
"A  person  who  is  a  naturalized  citizen  of 
the  United  States  and  who  is  otherwise  eli- 
gible to  hold  the  office  of  the  President  or 
Vloe  Prcsldent  shall  be  eligible  to  hold  such 
offlCM  after  being  a  United  States  citizen 
for  eleven  years."* 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

8.  137 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  DsCoHcnn)  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Ahdrbws) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  137,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  continue  to  allow 
mortgage  bonds  to  be  issued. 

S.  349 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Andrews),  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Trible),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pryor),  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
BuRDicK)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  249.  a  bUl  entitled  the  "Employee 
Educational  Assistance  Extension 
Act." 

s.  a«9 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClurb,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Hsufs)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  269,  a  bill  to  provide  for 
the  disposal  of  silver  from  the  national 
defense  stockpile  through  the  issuance 
of  silver  coins. 

S.  371 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
DizoH)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
371,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  a 
credit  against  tax  with  respect  to  the 
employment  of  certain  unemployed  in- 
dividuals. 

S.  374 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  HuDDLBSTON)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  374,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  a 
presumption  of  service  connection  for 
the  occurrence  of  certain  diseases  in 
veterans  who  were  exposed  to  phen- 
oxy  herbicides  while  serving  In  the 
armed  services  In  Southeast  Asia 
during  the  Vietnam  era. 

S.  450 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  DxTRENBERGER),  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Aitdrews),  and  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumpers) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  450,  a 
bill  to  amend  title  39,  United  States 
Code,  to  strengthen  the  Investigatory 
and  enforcement  powers  of  the  Postal 
Service  by  authorizing  certain  inspec- 
tion authority  and  by  providing  for 
clvU  penalties  for  violations  of  orders 
under  section  3005  of  such  title  (per- 
taining to  schemes  for  obtaining 
money  by  false  representation  or  lot- 
teries), and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  554 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Heinz)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
554,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Education  to  provide  financial  as- 


sistance to  States  for  the  training  and 
retraining  of  older  Americans. 

S.  6tl 

At  the  request  of  Bto.  Iwotm,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Matsdnaga)  and  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Ooldwatxr)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  591,  a  blU  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  a  mechanism  for  tax- 
payers to  designate  $1  of  any  overpay 
ment  of  income  tax,  and  to  contribute 
other  amounts,  for  use  by  the  United 
States  Olympic  Committee. 

S.  593 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Wallop)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  593,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Meat  Inspection  Act  and  the  Poul- 
try Products  Inspection  Act  to  permit 
distribution  of  certain  State  inspected 
meat  and  poultry  products,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  669 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Symms)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
669,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion of  a  project  for  navigation  at  the 
Bonneville  lock  and  dam,  Oregon  and 
Washington. 

S.  671 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McC^ure.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Garn)  and  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Stafford)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  671,  a  bill  to  authorize  a  na- 
tional program  to  encourage  dam 
safety. 

S.  893 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond),  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms),  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Arm- 
strong), and  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  RiEGLE)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  693,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  to  remove  the 
limitation  on  the  use  of  materials  pro- 
duced by  convict  labor  in  construction 
of  the  Pederal-ald  highway  system. 

S.  858 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Grassley),  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Heinz),  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Boren).  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pryor)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  858,  a  bill  to 
recognize  the  organization  known  as 
the  National  Association  of  State  Di- 
rectors of  Veterans  Affairs,  Incorpo- 
rated. 

a  8st 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Grassley),  and  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  Pryor)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  859,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  require  the 


continued  payment  of  disability  com- 
pensation at  an  unreduced  rate  pend- 
ing review  and  appeal  of  a  determina- 
tion to  reduce  or  discontinue  such 
compensation  by  reason  of  a  change  in 
service-connected  or  employabillty 
status  or  in  physical  condition  in  the 
case  of  any  veteran  whose  disability 
has  been  rated  as  total  for  a  period  of 
at  least  10  years  ending  on  the  date 
such  determination  was  made,  who 
files  a  statement  of  disagreement  with 
such  determination,  and  who  requests 
such  continued  payment,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  883 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boschwitz, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thttrmond)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  863,  a  bill  entitled 
"The  Enterprise  Zone  Employment 
and  Development  Act  of  1983." 

S.  873 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lugar.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower),  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Dole),  and  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  Goldwater)  were  with- 
drawn as  cosponsors  of  S.  872.  a  bill  to 
establish  an  ocean  and  coastal  re- 
sources management  fund  from  which 
coastal  States  shall  receive  grants,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  873 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lugar,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower),  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Dole),  and  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  Goldwater)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  873.  a  bill  to  help 
Insure  the  Nation's  Independent  factu- 
al knowledge  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Eiwtem  European  countries,  to  help 
maintain  the  national  capability  for 
advanced  research  and  training  on 
which  that  Imowledge  depends,  and  to 
provide  partial  financial  support  for 
national  programs  to  serve  both  pur- 
poses. 

S.  874 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Hollings)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  874,  a  bill  to  provide  for 
a  program  for  the  Improvement  of  In- 
struction In  mathematics  and  science, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  891 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  891.  a  bill  to  develop  ad- 
ditional procedures  for  Federal  land 
sales. 

SKMATK  jonrr  resoldtior  4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Garn.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Lazalt),  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Kasten),  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (BCr.  Humphrey),  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mrs.  Hawkins). 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Hud- 
dlbston),  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Symms)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
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of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  4.  a  Joint 
resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
for  the  protection  of  unborn  children 
and  other  persons. 

8BIIATK  Jonrr  sssolutioii  1 1 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bkhtsen)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  11,  a  Joint  res- 
olution entitled  "National  Safety  in 
the  Workplace  Week." 

ssNATK  jonrr  rksolctioh  si 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Warner),  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Cochran),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dixon)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  31,  a  Joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to 
designate  April  23,  1983,  as  "Army  Re- 
serve Day." 

senate  joint  resolution  36 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Thurmond)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
36,  a  Joint  resolution  designating  April 
29,  1983  as  "National  Nursing  Home 
Residents  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  58 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Hawkins,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Thurmond)  and  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Quayle)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  58.  a  Joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to 
designate  May  25,  1983.  as  "Idissing 
Children  Day." 

SENATE  Jonrr  resolution  sa 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Goldwater)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  62, 
a  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for  the 
designation  of  the  week  beginning  on 
May  15,  1983,  as  "National  Parkinson's 
Disease  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  43 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  D'Amato)  was  withdrawn  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  43, 
a  resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  invite  the  Soviet  Union 
to  negotiate  a  verifiable  ban  on  antl- 
sateUite  weapons  as  a  first  step  toward 
prohibiting  all  space-based  and  space- 
directed  weapons. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  513 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Long,  the 
luune  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  amendment  No.  512  In- 
tended to  be  proposed  to  S.  1.  a  bill  to 
Implement  the  consensus  recommen- 
dations of  the  National  Commission 
on  Social  Security  Reform. 


AMXNBMEin  NO.  888 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baucus,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  MlnnesoU 
(Mr.  DuRENBERom),  and  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Boschwitz)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  amendment 
No.  535  proposed  to  H.R.  1900,  a  bUl  to 
assure  the  solvency  of  the  social  secu- 
rity trust  funds,  to  reform  the  medi- 
care reimbursements  of  hospitals,  to 
extend  the  Federal  supplemental  com- 
pensation program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

dp  AMENDMENT  NO.  1S8 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Long,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  BCathias)  and  the  Senator  frtnn 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Pryor)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  UP  amendment  No.  126 
proposed  to  HJl.  1900,  a  biU  to  assure 
the  solvency  of  the  social  security 
trust  funds,  to  reform  the  medicare  re- 
imbursement of  hospitals,  to  extend 
the  Federal  supplemental  compensa- 
tion program,  and  for  other  purposes. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
•nON  20-CORRECTING  THE 
ENROLLMENT  OP  HJl.  1718 

Mr.  BAKER  (for  Mr.  Hatfield)  sub- 
mitted the  following  concurrent  reso- 
lution; which  was  considered  and 
agreed  to: 


S.  Con.  Res.  20 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  Houae  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  In  the  enroll- 
ment of  the  bill  (H.R.  1718)  entitled  "An 
Act  maldng  appropriations  to  provide  pro- 
ductive employment  for  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  jobless  Americans,  to  hasten  or  ini- 
tiate Federal  projects  and  construction  of 
lasting  value  to  the  Nation  and  its  citizens, 
and  to  provide  humanitarian  assistance  to 
the  indigent  for  fiscal  year  1983.  and  for 
other  purposes",  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed,  in  the  enrollment  of  the  said  bill, 
to  make  the  following  corrections,  namely, 
after  the  word  "unemplosmient"  in  para- 
graph (aKl)  In  section  101,  Insert  a  comma; 
and  at  the  end  of  section  101.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  head  of  each  Federal  agency  to 
which  appropriations  are  made  under  this 
title,  with  respect  to  project  grants  or 
project  contracts  in  this  section,  shall  expe- 
dite final  approval  of  projects  in  areas  of 
high  unemployment,  labor  surplus  areas,  or 
in  political  units  or  in  pockets  of  poverty 
that  are  currently  or  should  meet  the  crite- 
ria to  be  eligible  under  the  Urban  Develop- 
ment Action  Grant  program  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  in  order  to  allocate  sums  as  re- 
quired by  this  section.  Nothing  required  by 
this  section  shall  impede  the  rapid  expendi- 
ture of  funds  under  this  section. 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  any  agency  rulemaking  proceeding 
couducted  in  order  to  implement  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title  shall  be  conducted  expedi- 
tiously, and  in  no  case  shall  an  agency  hear- 
ing on  the  record  be  required.". 
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SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 21— RELATING  TO  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION OP  TITLE  X  OP 
THE  FUBUC  HEALTH  SERVICE 

Mr.  COHEN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Pack- 
wood,  Mr.  HoLLiHGS.  and  Mr.  Brai>- 
LKT)  sultmltted  the  following  concur- 
rent resolution:  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources: 

B.  Coil.  Rb.  21 

Whereu  there  is  a  long  tradition  of  bipar- 
tisan support  in  the  Consress  for  the  provi- 
sion of  voluntary  family  planning  services  as 
a  means  to  enhance  the  health  of  women 
and  children  and  to  prevent  unintended 
pregnancy,  childbearing.  and  abortion: 

Whereas  the  nationwide  system  of  family 
planning  clinics  is  supported  primarily 
under  title  X  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act; 

Whereas  in  1980.  the  national  family  plan- 
ning program  provided  family  planning  in- 
formation and  medical  services,  as  well  as 
other  basic  preventive  health  care  services, 
to  4,600,000  women,  including  teenagers; 

Whereas  the  national  family  planning 
program  has  helped  improve  the  health  of 
women  and  children  and  has  contributed  to 
the  steady  decline  in  maternal  and  infant 
mortality: 

Whereas  in  1981,  the  national  family  plan- 
ning program  was  directly  responsible  for 
averting  an  estimated  814,000  unintended 
pregnancies,  including  423.000  pregnancies 
among  teenagers,  and  thereby  avoiding 
281,600  unintended  births,  431,700  abor- 
tions, and  100.700  miscarriages: 

Whereas  the  national  family  plaimlng 
program  has  been  highly  cost-effective, 
saving  |2  in  short-term  public  health  and 
welfare  costs  for  every  (1  spent; 

Whereas  for  the  past  12  years,  the  effec- 
tive professional  administration  of  the  title 
X  program  as  a  basic  preventive  health  pro- 
gram, and  the  administration  of  such  pro- 
gram with  other  major  Federal  health  pro- 
grams in  the  Health  Resources  and  Services 
Administration  ot  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  have  been  inte- 
gral to  the  accomplishments  of  the  title  X 
program: 

Whereas  repeated  Government  audits 
have  confirmed  that  the  title  X  program 
has  consistently  been  administered  in  ac- 
cordance with  congressional  Intent;  and 

Whereas  the  January  7,  1983,  reorganiza- 
tion by  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  of  the  administration  of  the  title  X 
program  isolates  the  program  from  related 
major  Federal  health  care  service  delivery 
programs  and  Jeopardizes  the  effectiveness 
of  the  title  X  program:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Raolved  by  the  SenaU  (the  House  of  Rep- 
reaetUative*  concurring).  That  it  is  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  family  plaimlng 
program  under  title  X  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  should  be  administered  by  the 
Health  Resources  and  Services  Admlnlstra- 
ticHi  of  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  submitting  a  concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  family  planning  program 
under  title  X  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  should  be  administered  by 
the  Health  Resources  and  Services  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services.  This  con- 


current resolution  seeks  to  reverse  the 
recent  reorganization  of  this  critical 
preventive  health  program  and  restore 
the  admlnstratlon  of  the  program  to 
the  hands  of  Public  Health  Service 
prc'esslonalB.  I  want  to  thank  Sena- 
tors HoLLiHGS.  Bradley,  and  Pack- 
wood  for  joining  me  in  this  effort. 

For  nearly  two  decades,  the  Federal 
Government  has  been  committed  to 
family  planning  programs  out  of  con- 
cern for  the  fundamental  health  of  all 
people  and  the  pressing  growth  of  the 
world's  population.  Although  intense 
debate  among  Members  of  Congress 
over  the  Issue  of  abortion  continues, 
we  are  united  in  our  desire  to  prevent 
the  need  for  abortion.  The  title  X 
family  planning  program  provides  us 
with  the  means  to  achieve  that  end,  as 
well  as  to  reduce  unintended  child- 
bearing  and  the  often  wrenching  con- 
sequences imposed  on  the  individuals 
Involved  and  their  families.  For  these 
reasons,  family  planning  has  enjoyed  a 
long  tradition  of  solid,  bipartisan  sup- 
port. 

Because  of  the  steady  commitment 
to  family  planning,  we  have  made  a 
great  deal  of  progress.  In  1980,  the  na- 
tional family  planning  program,  sup- 
ported primarily  under  title  X  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act,  provided 
4.6  million  individuals  access  to  safe 
and  effective  family  planning  services, 
along  with  basic  preventive  health 
care.  These  services,  provided  at  over 
5,000  clinics  aroimd  the  coimtry.  have 
helped  women  and  men  plan  for  the 
children  they  want  and  avoid  recourse 
to  abortions.  Most  of  the  women 
served  had  low  or  marginal  income.  26 
percent  were  black  and  1.5  million 
were  teenagers. 

According  to  a  study  by  the  Alan 
Guttmacher  Institute,  an  estimated 
814.000  imlntended  pregnancies,  in- 
cluding 423.000  among  teenagers,  were 
averted  in  1981  as  a  result  of  the 
family  planning  services  provided. 
These  pregnancies  would  likely  have 
resulted  in  281,000  unintended  births, 
431.700  abortions  and  100.700  miscar- 
riages. 

In  addition  to  the  primary  benefits 
individuals  and  families  receive  from 
family  planning  care,  there  are  also 
benefits  to  society.  According  to  a  fed- 
erally funded  study,  each  Government 
dollar  invested  in  family  planning  this 
year  saves  $2  in  the  next  year  alone  in 
health  and  welfare  costs  associated 
with  unintended  childbearing. 

The  family  planning  program  is  one 
of  our  basic  preventive  health  pro- 
grams. It  is  widely  recognized  that 
family  planning  contributes  to  mater- 
nal and  child  health  by  assisting  cou- 
ples time  and  space  births.  A  1976 
study  of  Infant  mortality  In  Maryland 
showed  the  greatest  decline  in  non- 
white  Infant  mortality  in  those  coim- 
tles  that  had  made  the  most  progress 
in  offering  family  planning  services. 


The  link  between  family  planning 
and  Improved  maternal  and  child 
health  has  been  recognized  at  both 
the  State  and  national  leveL  The  1980 
Select  Panel  for  the  Promotion  of 
ChUd  Health  designated  family  plan- 
ning as  one  of  three  essential  services: 
For  which  there  is  such  a  clear  conaensua 
regarding  their  effectiveness  and  impor- 
tance to  good  health,  that  it  should  no 
longer  be  considered  acceptable  that  an  In- 
dividual is  denied  access  to  them  for  any 
reason. 

The  effective  professional  adminis- 
tration of  the  family  planning  pro- 
gram during  Its  first  12  years  of  exist- 
ence is  responsible,  at  least  In  part,  for 
the  program's  many  accomplishments 
and  success  in  promoting  the  public 
health  and  welfare.  Until  January  of 
this  year,  career  public  health  profes- 
sionals in  the  Bureau  of  Health  Care 
Delivery  and  Assistance,  and  its  prede- 
cessors, in  the  Health  Resources  and 
Services  Administration  managed  the 
family  planning  program  alongside 
other  major  health  service  programs. 

On  January  7,  former  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  Richard  Schweiker,  approved 
a  reorganization  within  the  Depart- 
ment which  has  removed  the  family 
planning  program  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  career  public  health  profession- 
als and  placed  it  directly  imder  the 
Deputy  Assistance  Secretary  for  Popu- 
lation Affairs,  a  political  appointee. 

The  family  planning  program  has  a 
long  record  of  effective  management 
by  public  health  professionals.  Gov- 
ernment audits  have  repeatedly  shown 
the  program  to  be  adndnistered  in  ac- 
cordance with  congressional  intent. 
My  colleagues  and  I,  in  Introducing 
this  resolution,  are  seeking  to  insure 
that  title  X  will  be  administered,  as  it 
has  in  the  past,  as  an  important  pre- 
ventive health  care  program  and  that 
it  will  not  fall  victim  to  the  rise  and 
f  aU  of  political  tides. 

It  is  our  hope  that  the  new  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services 
will  act  expeditiously  on  this  resolu- 
tion, which  has  also  been  Introduced 
In  the  House.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  supporting  this  measure. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  join  with  Senator 
CoHEM  in  submitting  a  concurrent  res- 
olution expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  national  family 
planning  program  under  title  X  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  should  be 
administered  as  the  health  issue  It 
properly  is  by  the  experienced  career 
professionals  in  the  Health  Resources 
and  Services  Administration  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices. 

Throughout  the  12-year  existence  of 
the  national  family  planning  program, 
it  has  received  strong  bipartisan  sup- 
port in  the  Congress  because  of  its  ex- 
treme importance  as  a  primary  preven- 


tive health  care  services  procnun.  This 
program  has  demonstrated  its  worth 
many  times  over,  preventing  unintend- 
ed pregnancies  among  low-income 
women  and  teenagers,  unintended 
births  and  abortions  in  rec(»tl  num- 
bers for  exceedingly  small  financial 
costs.  As  the  resolution  itself  points 
out,  the  title  X  program  was  directly 
responsible  for  averting  an  estimated 
814,000  unintended  pregnancies  in 
1981  alone,  thus  avoiding  281,600  unin- 
tended births,  413,700  abortions,  and 
100,700  miscarriages. 

The  success  of  this  program  is  due  in 
great  part  to  the  effective  professional 
administration  it  has  had  In  the  past, 
an  administration  which  has  focused 
solely  on  assisting  individuals  plan  and 
build  families  at  appropriate  times  in 
their  lives.  This  program,  which  often 
is  the  first  entry  point  for  low-income 
women  and  teenagers  into  the  Na- 
tion's health  care  system,  has  consist- 
ently been  run  purely  as  a  medical 
services  program  devoted  to  providing 
the  highest  quality  comprehensive 
family  planning  and  reproductive 
health  care  services  possible. 

Unfortunately,  the  title  X  program 
was  recently  transferred  out  of  the 
hands  of  those  who  have  capably  ad- 
ministered it  throughout  its  history 
and  placed  under  the  guidance  of  a  po- 
litical appointee  who  not  only  lacks  a 
commitment  to  family  planning  serv- 
ices, but  who  lacks  experience  in  the 
delivery  of  health-care  services  such  as 
family  planning.  That  is  not  accepta- 
ble. Further,  It  is  not  acceptable  that 
this  basic  health  care  service  program 
be  buffeted  by  political  winds.  For  12 
years  the  program  has  enjoyed  strong 
support  by  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats alike,  conservative  and  liberal.  It 
Is  imperative  that  the  program  contin- 
ue to  be  run  professionally  and  with- 
out political  interference. 

Thus.  I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  to  join  with  Senator  Cohen 
and  me  and  those  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  who  are  supporting 
this  concurrent  resolution. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  perhaps  nothing  more  basic 
and  less  political  than  the  concept 
that  our  citizens  deserve  the  highest 
quality  and  most  comprehensive  pre- 
ventive health  care  services.  But  it  Is 
also  a  basic,  nondebatable  principle 
that  in  these  times  our  citizens'  access 
to  federally  supported  preventive 
health  care  services  is  limited  by  what 
the  Government  can  afford  to  provide. 
Thus.  Mr.  President,  to  maximize  the 
services  provided  by  constricted  budg- 
ets and  to  Insure  that  services  provid- 
ed that  service  provision  is  cost  effec- 
tive, it  is  imperative  that  the  preven- 
tive health  care  services  programs  this 
Government  funds  be  administered  by 
highly  qualified  and  experienced  pro- 
fessionals. 

One  of  our  most  successful,  efficient- 
ly administered  and  cost-effective  pre- 
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ventlve  health  care  programs  is  the 
national  family  planning  program 
under  tiUe  X  of  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  Act.  It  is  in  great  part  due  to 
the  competence  of  the  skilled  profes- 
sionals who  have  administered  this 
program  for  the  past  12  years  in  the 
Health  Services  Administration  of  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  that  millions  of  low-income 
women  and  teenagers  have  avoided 
the  tragedy  of  intended  pregnancies 
and  unintended  births,  and  most  par- 
ticularly the  tragedy  of  abortion.  In- 
stead, these  women  and  teenagers 
have  received  the  best  comprehensive 
medical  care  and  other  family  plan- 
ning and  reproductive  health  care 
services  possible  in  an  extremely  cost- 
effective  setting.  In  fact,  for  every  $1 
Government  spends  on  this  program. 
$2  is  saved  in  short-term  public  health 
and  welfare  costs. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
deeply  concerned  that  this  program 
continue  to  be  nm  in  a  professional 
manner  by  experienced  administrators 
who  can  continue  Its  record  of  cost-ef- 
fective provision  of  family  plarming 
medical,  educational,  and  counseling 
services.  To  politicize  this  program 
would  be  to  harm  its  integrity  and  pre- 
vent it  from  carrying  out  its  congres- 
sionally  mandated  tasks.  Unfortunate- 
ly, a  political  appointee  without  any 
experience  In  administering  such  a 
large  and  important  preventive  health 
care  program  has  recently  been  placed 
in  charge  of  the  day-to-day  operations 
of  the  family  planning  program.  And 
that  transfer  of  responsibility  for  the 
title  X  program  from  professionals  to 
novices  threatens  the  operation  of  the 
program  and  the  welfare  of  the  low- 
Income  women  and  teenagers  so  de- 
pendent upon  it. 

The  title  X  family  planning  pro- 
gram, Mr.  President,  has  from  Its  in- 
ception received  strong  bipartisan  sup- 
port from  the  Congress.  The  biparti- 
san support  exists  because  the  family 
planning  program  has  proven  Itself  to 
be  effective,  to  be  cost  efficient,  and, 
as  repeated  audits  have  shown,  to  be 
above  reproach  in  its  administration  of 
congressionally  appropriated  funds. 
Most  Importantly.  Republicans  and 
Democrats  have  both  supported  the 
title  X  program  because  It  averts  the 
destructive  effects  generated  by  unin- 
tended pregnancies  and  abortions  and 
enhances  the  ability  of  individuals  to 
have  happy  and  healthy  children  and 
families. 

It  is  in  that  tradition  of  bipartisan 
support  that  I  join  Senators  Cohen. 
Bradley,  and  Packwood  In  Introduc- 
ing this  concurrent  resolution  which 
expresses  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  national  family  planning  pro- 
gram must  continue  to  be  run  by 
career  professionals  and  must  not  be 
permitted  to  become  politicized.  Politi- 
cal Interference  with  this  most  impor- 
tant preventive  health  care  program 
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cannot  be  tolerated.  It  is  unfortunate, 
Mr.  President,  that  pollUcal  interfer- 
ence has  already  occurred,  interfer- 
ence which  forced  my  own  State  of 
South  Carolina  to  go  to  court  in  one 
case  recently.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  with  us  and  those  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  who  are  supporting 
this  concurrent  resolution  to  demon- 
strate Congress  desire  that  the  admin- 
istration of  the  family  planning  pro- 
gram revert  to  the  realm  of  profession- 
als hi  the  Health  Resources  and  Serv- 
ices Administration  from  Its  location 
under  the  purview  of  inexperienced 
politicians. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  join  Senators  Cohen, 
Rollings,  and  Bradley  as  cosponsor 
of  a  concurrent  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  family 
planning  program  under  title  X  of  the 
Public  Health  Services  Act  should  be 
administered  by  the  Health  Resources 
and  Services  Administration  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices. This  concurrent  resolution  seeks 
to  reverse  the  reorganization  plan  im- 
plemented by  the  Department  in  Jan- 
uary of  this  year,  restoring  the  juris- 
diction of  the  family  planning  pro- 
gram to  PubUc  Health  Service  profes- 
sionals. The  effective  administr^ion 
of  this  preventative  health  program  is 
crucial  in  averting  unintended  child- 
bearing  among  poor,  minority,  and 
teenage  women  in  this  Nation. 

Title  X  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  was  enacted  in  1970  to  enable  all 
Americans,  particularly  those  who 
have  difficulty  in  obtaining  services 
for  financial  or  other  reasons,  to  re- 
ceive voluntary  family  planning  infor- 
mation and  medical  services,  as  well  as 
other  preventative  health  care.  In 
1980,  4.6  million  women,  including  1.5 
million  teenagers,  received  these  serv- 
ices, making  the  program  the  Nation's 
major  vehicle  for  the  prevention  of 
abortion  and  unintended  childbearing. 
particularly  among  teenagers.  In  1981, 
the  national  family  planning  program 
was  directly  responsible  for  averting 
an  estimated  814.000  unintended  preg- 
nancies, including  423,000  pregnancies 
among  teenagers. 

Regardless  of  the  proven  success  of 
the  title  X  family  planning  program 
and  its  obvious  benefit  to  women  who 
cannot  afford  private  services,  the  im- 
plemented reorganization  plan  seeks 
to  jeopardize  Its  effectiveness  by  Iso- 
lating the  program  from  related  major 
Federal  health  care  service  delivery 
programs  and  by  removing  it  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  career  public  health 
professionals.  Presently,  the  family 
planning  program  is  under  the  direct 
control  of  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Population  Affairs,  Marjory 
Mecklenburg,  a  political  appointee 
who  has  advocated  highly  controver- 
sial family  planning  policies,  including 
abolishment   of  service  delivery  Im- 
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provements.  consolidation  of  grant 
awards,  and  total  separation  of  abor- 
tion services  from  other  family  plan- 
ning services.  Further.  Ms.  Mecklen- 
burg is  considered  the  chief  architect 
of  the  parental  notification  regulation 
recently  enjoined  by  a  Federal  court. 

Ftor  12  years,  the  tlUe  X  family  plan- 
ning program  has  been  effectively  ad- 
ministered as  a  basic  preventetive 
health  program  within  the  Health  Re- 
sources and  Services  Administration. 
The  administration  of  this  program 
with  other  major  Federal  health  pro- 
grams has  been  Integral  to  its  accom- 
plishments. 

The  purpose  of  this  resolution  is  to 
recognize  and  uphold  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  family  planning  program 
by  restoring  it  to  its  original  jurisdic- 
tion within  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  measure. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORI>-SENATE 


Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  QuATLE)  submitted  the  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  them 
to  the  bill  (S.  675)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Armed  Forces  for  procurement,  for  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion, and  for  operation  and  mainte- 
nance, to  prescribe  personnel 
strengths  for  such  fiscal  year  for  the 
Armed  Forces  and  for  civilian  employ- 
ees of  the  Department  of  Defense,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  96— REFER- 

RING  THE  BILL  S.  913  TO  THE 

CX)URT  OF  CLAIMS 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM  submitted  the 
following  resolution;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary: 

aRKs.  96 

Retolveit.  That  S.  913  enUUed  "A  bill  for 
the  reUef  of  Mildred  C.  Elde  of  Leaven- 
worth. Kansas"  now  pending  In  the  Senate, 
together  with  all  the  accompanying  papers, 
is  referred  to  the  chief  Judge  of  the  United 
States  Claims  court.  The  chief  judge  shall 
proceed  according  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
Uons  1492  and  2509  of  title  28,  United  SUtes 
Code,  and  report  back  to  the  Senate,  at  the 
"•earliest  practicable  date,  giving  such  find- 
ings of  fact  and  conclusions  that  are  suffi- 
cient to  inform  the  Congress  of  the  nature 
and  character  of  the  demand  as  a  legal  or 
CQUitable  claim  against  the  United  States  or 
a  gratuity,  and  the  amount.  If  any.  legally 
or  equitably  due  from  the  United  States  to 
the  claimant. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE 
AUTHORIZATION 

AMKirsMEirr  no.  537 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions.) 

Mr.  PELL  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  (S.  637)  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  and  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  to  authorize  secu- 
rity and  development  assistance  pro- 
grams for  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


DEFENSE  PROCUREMENT 
AUTHORIZATION 

umisiixirT  MO.  ssi 
(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services.) 


AMENDMEirr  NO.  638  TO  S.  675 

Mr.  CKANSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  my  distinguished  coUeague 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Qdaylk)  and 
myself.  I  am  today  submitting  for 
printing  and  appropriate  referral,  an 
amendment  to  S.  675.  the  proposed 
Department  of  Defense  Authorization 
Act,  1984.  The  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment is  to  clarify  the  continuing  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  provide  funding  for  the  pay- 
ment and  administration  of  benefits  to 
certain  surviving  spouses  and  children 
of  deceased  military  personnel. 

Last  year,  the  Senate  adopted  an 
amendment  that  Senator  Quaylk  and 
I  proposed  to  the  second  continuing 
resolution,  and  our  amendment  was 
signed  into  law  on  December  21,  1982. 
as  section  156  of  the  fiscal  year  1983 
continuing  resolution.  Public  Law  97- 
377.  Our  amendment  derived  from  the 
provisions  of  a  measure  I  introduced, 
S.  2585,  the  proposed  Military  Widows 
and  Surviving  Children  Benefits  Res- 
toration Act.  and  was  substantively 
Identical  to  section  601  of  S.  2936,  the 
proposed  Uniformed  Services  Pay  Act 
of  1982.  as  reported  by  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  which  resulted 
from  an  amendment  Senator  Quayle 
offered  in  committee  on  September  14, 
1982. 

Section  156  of  Public  Law  97-377  re- 
stores those  social  security  survivors' 
benefits  that  would,  but  for  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Recon- 
ciliation Act  of   1981   on  Augxist   13, 
1981.  have  been  paid  to  the  surviving 
spouses  and  children  of  certain  de- 
ceased military  personnel.  It  provides 
for  restoration  of  these  benefits  to  sur- 
vivors of  those  who  died  on  active  duty 
prior  to  August  13,  1981.  or  who  died 
later  as  a  result  of  a  service-connected 
disability     incurred     or     aggravated 
before  Augtist  13.  1981.  These  benefits 
are  to  be  paid  for  months  following 
the  month  of  enactment— that  is,  be- 
gimiing  with  January  1983.  The  legis- 
lation  specifically    provides   that   for 
fiscal  year  1983  the  Department  of  De- 
fense is  responsible  for  funding  the 
benefit   payment   and   administrative 
expenses  from  the  retired  pay,  defense 
account. 

Section  156  further  provides,  in 
order  to  facilitate  administration  of 
the  benefit  payments,  that  the  Presi- 
dent shall  designate  the  agency  that 
will  administer— as  opposed  to  fund— 
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these  benefits.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
recently  learned  that  the  administra- 
tion intends  to  designate  the  Veterans' 
Administration  as  this  agency. 

Mr.  President,  it  appears  that  some 
concern  could  develop  with  respect  to 
which  agency  will  be  responsible  for 
providing  the  actual  ftmding  for  these 
benefits  beyond  fiscal  year  1983.  Al- 
though, as  I  have  noted,  the  law  speci- 
fies DOD  funding  in  fiscal  year  1983.  it 
does  not  specify  how  such  benefits  are 
to  be  funded  beyond  the  current  fiscal 
year. 

We  do  not  believe  that  there  is  sub- 
stantial ambiguity  as  to  the  continuing 
responsibility  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  provide  the  funding  since 
the  legislative  history  is  quite  clear  in 
that  respect.  Moreover,  in  this  regard, 
we  wrote  to  OMB  Director  David 
Stockman  on  February  7.  1983,  setting 
forth  our  position.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  copy  of  our  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


March  23, 1983 


CoMMrrm  oh  Veteraks'  ArrAnts, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  7,  1983. 
Hon.  David  A.  Stockmah, 
Dirtctor,  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
Executive  Office  Building,  Waahington, 
B.C. 
Dear  Dave  We  are  writing  in  connection 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Continuing  Reso- 
lution (Public  Law  97-377)  esUblishing  a 
system   of   benefits   for   certain   surviving 
spouses  and  children  of  deceased  military 
personnel    as    a    replacement    for    certain 
Social  Security  benefits  which  were  termi- 
nated by  the  enactment  of  sections  2204  and 
2210  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1981  (Public  Law  97-35)  on  August 
13.  1981.  As  you  may  recall,  these  new  bene- 
fit provisions  were  enacted  as  a  result  of  an 
amendment  we  and  others  offered  during 
the  Senate's  consideration  of  the  Continu- 
ing Resolution.  The  provision  enacted  was 
an  almost  verbatim  version  of  section  601  of 
S.  2936,  the  proposed  "Uniformed  Services 
Pay  Act  of  1982",  as  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  on  September  21, 
1982. 

Section  156(f)  of  PubUc  Law  97-377  pro- 
vides that  the  new  benefits  are  to  be  paid 
for  months  beginning  after  the  month  In 
which  the  law  is  enacted,  thereby  creating 
an  entitlement  to  benefits  beginning  in  Jan- 
uary 1983.  However,  we  understand  that  no 
decisions  have  yet  been  reached  as  to  how 
to  implement  the  provisions  or  as  to  which 
agency  will  be  designated  by  the  President 
to  be  responsible  for  the  actual  payment 
and  admlnstration  of  benefits.  In  light  of 
the  need  to  move  forward  promptly  to  re- 
store the  lost  assistance,  we  urge  you  to  take 
steps  immediately  to  resolve  the  issues  re- 
lating to  Implementation  of  these  provi- 
sions. 

In  addition,  we  are  concerned  by  reports 
that  some  confusion  has  developed  with  re- 
spect to  which  agency  will  be  responsible  for 
providing  the  actual  funding  for  these  bene- 
fits beyond  fiscal  year  1983.  The  legislaUon 
specif icaUy  provides  that  for  fiscal  year  1983 
the  Department  of  Defense  is  responsible 
for  funding  the  benefits  from  the  "Retired 
Pay.  Defense"  account.  Since  the  law  does 
not  specify  how  such  benefits  are  to  be 


funded  beyond  this  fiscal  year,  some  have 
questioned  whether  the  admlnlsterins 
acency  might  be  "stuck"  with  future  fund- 
ing responsibmty.  Such  a  risk  could  under- 
standably create  some  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  other  agencies  to  assume  responsibil- 
ity for  benefit  administration. 

In  this  connection,  we  hope  you  will  agree 
that  there  should  be  no  ambisulty  on  this 
score.  All  of  the  legialaUve  history  sur- 
rounding enactment  of  this  provision  makes 
clear  that  continued  funding  Is  the  revonsi- 
bUlty  of  the  Defense  Department  The 
Armed  Services  Committee's  Report  on  8. 
2936  (a  Rept.  No.  97-565)  states  at  page  25: 
"The  provisions  recommended  by  the 
committee  requires  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  fund  the  restoration  of  these  two 
benefits." 

Our  floor  statements  at  the  time  we  pre- 
sented this  amendment  to  the  Senate  on 
December  16,  1982  (Cohgrzssioral  Rkcoed, 
31430-35,  daily  ed.),  echo  this  congression- 
al intent  that  the  Defense  Department 
would  be  the  continuing  source  for  the 
funding  of  these  benefits.  Likewise,  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  October  29,  1982,  letter  to 
the  CHiairman  of  the  House  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee.  O.V.  Montgomery,  notes: 
"The  program  would  be  funded  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  ..."  Additionally,  we 
have  been  advised  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment that  the  President's  fiscal  year  1984 
Budget  requests  funds  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  this  pro- 
gram. 

Thus,  there  should  be  no  confusion  in  the 
Executive  Branch  as  to  the  continuing  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Department  of  I>efen8e 
for  funding  these  benefits.  In  order  to  allay 
any  misconceptions  regarding  this  matter, 
however,  we  urge  that  In  implementing  this 
provision  the  President  specifically  direct 
that  any  interagency  agreement  developed 
expressly  sUte  the  Department  of  Defense's 
continuing  responsibility.  This  should  help 
put  to  rest  any  misapprehensions  that  the 
administering  agency  could  become  respon- 
sible for  providing  the  funding. 

Finally,  in  order  to  clarify  this  situation 
further,  we  are  preparing  a  technical 
amendment  to  the  provisions  in  section  156 
of  Public  Law  97-377  In  order  to  make  per- 
manent reference  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense's continuing  funding  responsibility. 
Your  support  of  this  amendment  would  be 
much  appreciated. 

We    appreciate    your    attention    to    this 
matter  and  look  forward  to  hearing  from 
you  at  your  earliest  convenience. 
Sincerely, 

AlAN  Cranstok, 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though we  have  not  yet  received  a  re- 
sponse to  this  letter,  in  a  March  7. 
1983.  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
(Mr.  Simpson).  Mr.  Stockman  stated: 

I  would  like  to  assure  you  that  the  Admin- 
istration unequivocally  Intends  that  the 
ftmdlng  of  benefit  payments  and  the  admin- 
istrative expenses  for  tills  program  remain 
in  the  budget  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. Funds  for  this  purpose  are  being  re- 
quested in  the  fiscal  year  1984  Etefense 
budget,  and  outyear  estimates  for  DOD  in- 
clude funds  for  this  purpose. 

We  appreciate  the  very  clear  state- 
ment by  B^.  Stockman,  but  we  believe 
any  possible  ambiguity  regarding  this 
matter  should  be  resolved  legislatively 
and  permanently.  The  enactment  of 
the   amendment   we   are   submitting 
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today  will  allay  any  possible  miscon- 
ceptions that  could  arise  in  the  future. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  our  amendment 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
amendment  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

On  page  16.  after  line  5.  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

CLASIPICATIOll  OP  COHTUIUIJIO  RESPORSIBniTT 
POR  PUMDniG  OP  CERTAm  SI7RVTVORS'  BENEPrrS 

Sec.  803.  Section  156(gKl)  of  I>ublic  Law 
97-377  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year  1983"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "each  fiscal  year"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "from  the  'Retired  Pay, 
Defense'  account  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense"; and 

(3)  by  inserting  between  the  first  and 
second  sentences  the  following:  "During 
fiscal  year  1983,  transfers  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  made  from  the  Retired  Pay, 
Defense'  account  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. During  subsequent  fiscal  years,  such 
transfers  shall  be  made  from  such  account 
or  from  funds  otherwise  available  to  the 
Secretary  for  the  purpose  of  the  payment  of 
such  benefits  and  expenses.". 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

SUBCOKMITTEE  ON  LABOR 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Labor  announces 
that  the  hearing  scheduled  for  April  7. 
1983,  regarding  the  current  health  and 
future  prospects  of  defined  benefit 
pension  plans,  has  been  canceled. 

Mr.  President,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Labor  will  hold  2  days  of  hearings  on 
June  14  and  16,  1983.  at  9:30  a.m..  in 
room  SD430  of  the  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building,  on  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act. 
commonly  known  as  the  Landrum- 
Griffin  Act.  Those  persons  wishing  to 
testify  should  submit  written  requests 
to  Hon.  Don  Nickles.  chairman.  Sub- 
committee on  Labor,  Washington.  D.C. 
20510.  Requests  to  testify  must  be  sub- 
mitted no  later  than  May  13.  For  fur- 
ther information,  please  contact  Rick 
Lawson  at  202-224-5546. 

COiaOTTB  OH  EHERGT  AND  NATURAL 
RESOORCES 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
the  scheduling  of  a  public  hearing 
before  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natmtd  Resources  to  continue  consid- 
eration of  S.  615.  S.  60.  S.  239,  S.  291, 
S.  293,  S.  370.  and  S.  689.  pending  nat- 
ural gas  legislation.  The  hearing  will 
be  held  on  Wednesday.  April  6.  begin- 
ning at  9:30  a.m.  in  room  SD-106  of 
the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 
Testimony  will  be  received  from  ad- 
ministration witnesses. 

For  further  information  regarding 
this  hearing,  please  contact  Mr.  David 
Doane  at  224-7144  or  Mr.  Howard 
Useem  at  224-5205. 
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SITIOOiaaTTBE  ON  NU'nUTlON 

Mr.  DOLE.  IiCr.  President.  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Subcommittee  on  Nutrition  wlU  hold 
an  oversight  hearing  on  the  nutrition- 
al status  of  low-income  Americans  in 
the  1980's  on  Wednesday.  April  6.  The 
subcommittee  has  invited  the  adminis- 
tration and  public  health  experts  to 
testify  at  the  hearing. 

The  hearing  will  begin  at  10  am,. 
and  will  be  held  in  room  328-A  Russell 
Building. 

Anyone  wishing  further  information 
should  contact  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee staff  at  224-2035. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R. 
1718 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  congratulate  the 
chairman  and  the  other  members  of 
the  conference  committee  for  bringing 
this  conference  to  such  a  speedy  con- 
clusion. In  reading  the  report  of  the 
conferees.  I  notice  that  you  have  di- 
rected the  Secretary  of  HUD  to  waive 
certain  regulatory  provisions  regard- 
ing the  maintenance  of  effort  of 
public  services.  I  understand  that  this 
is  to  enable  some  cities  to  use  some  of 
these  additional  funds  to  forestall  re- 
ductions in  city  work  forces  required 
to  balance  municipal  budgets.  Is  my 
understanding  correct? 

Mr.  HATFIEIID.  Yes,  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Michigan  is 
correct. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  As  I  read  it.  this 
report  language  is  not  intended  to  pro- 
vide local  governments  with  the  li- 
cense to  use  these  additional  funds  for 
any  purpose  except  those  already  eligi- 
ble imder  the  Housing  and  Communi- 
ty Development  Act  of  1974.  as  amend- 
ed. Further,  I  assume  that  the  confer- 
ees expect  these  funds  to  be  used  in 
conformance  with  all  the  other  appli- 
cable statutory  requirements  of  the 
act.  including  primary  objective  of  the 
act,  providing  benefits  to  low-  and 
moderate-income  persons.  Am  I  cor- 
rect in  these  assumptions? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  Is  quite  correct.  The 
committee  was  trying  to  address  a  very 
specific  problem  brought  to  its  atten- 
tion by  one  of  our  very  able  members. 
However,  we  are  not  intending  to  con- 
vert these  community  development 
block  grant  funds  into  general  revenue 
sharing  funds.  On  the  contrary,  we 
would  expect  the  HUD  Secretaxy  to 
require  communities  to  apply  for  waiv- 
ers of  the  regulatory  language  re- 
ferred to  in  the  report  on  an  individual 
basis,  and  to  continue  to  require  com- 
mimities  to  conform  with  the  basic  re- 
quirements of  the  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  Act.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  in  regard  to  the  target- 
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Ing  of  expenditures,  the  emphasis  on 
benefit  to  low-  and  moderate-income 
persons,  and  the  provision  of  public 
services  as  specified  in  section 
105(aX8)  of  that  statute. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  his  remarks  on  this  matter.* 
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of  their  great  nation  and  religion,  will 
exercise  compassion  toward  those  held 
in  their  power.* 


PERSECDTION  OP  THE  BAHA'IS 
IN  IRAN 
•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  call  the  Senate's  attention  to 
a  rtimniLi  spectacle  that  is  again  unfold- 
ing in  Iran.  We  left  that  sad  nation 
with  a  sense  of  considerable  relief  that 
our  hostages  had  finally  left  for  free- 
dom. And  yet.  there  are  those  who 
must  still  live  in  Iran  and  bear  witness 
to  the  continuing  inhumanities  of  the 
Ayatollah  Khomeini  regime. 

These  people  include  the  few  and 
often  persecuted  members  of  the 
Baha'i  religion.  It  seems  that  through- 
out their  short  history,  the  Baha'is 
have  often  been  scapegoats.  In  the 
West,  we  have  sad  and  recent  evidence 
of  an  entire  people  being  used  as  a 
scapegoat  for  the  power  mad,  the  fa- 
natic, and  the  incompetent.  It  is  a  sad 
commentary  on  the  authorities  in 
Tehran  that  now  the  Baha'is  are  the 
targets  of  persecution  again,  a  perse- 
cution that  threatens  the  very  lives  of 
a  number  of  these  innocent  people. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  has  every  faith  that  in  time, 
Iran  will  zigsin  assimie  Its  rightful 
place  among  the  civilized  and  contrib- 
uting nations  of  the  area  and  indeed 
of  the  world.  The  rich  heritage  of  the 
fabled  land  of  Persia  cannot  be  simply 
stamped  out  entirely  by  the  fanatics 
who  are  now  in  charge  of  that  coun- 
try. In  time,  that  will  pass,  and  I  pre- 
dict that  once  again  Iran  will  be  count- 
ed a  great  nation,  rich  in  culture  and 
with  much  to  teach  us  all. 

But  that  is  of  little  comfort,  Mr. 
President,  to  the  innocent  and  the  de- 
fenseless who  are  now  filling  in  the 
ayatollan's  prisons.  I  speak  for  the 
Baha'i  because  their  suffering  has 
been  called  to  my  particular  attention. 
But  let  us  not  forget  those  many 
others,  equally  innocent  and  equally 
defenseless,  who  also  are  imprisoned 
there. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
y^tniam  was  gratified  to  note  that  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  Elliott 
Abrams,  in  testimony  before  the 
Human  Rights  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  spe- 
cifically expressed  his  "profound 
dismay  and  alarm"  with  Iran's  treat- 
ment of  the  Baha'is.  Mr.  Abrams  also 
called  attention  to  the  22  Baha'is  who 
had  been  sentenced  to  death  by  the 
ayatollah's  courts.  I  understand  that 
three  of  those  condemned  persons 
have  already  been  hanged.  I  join  him 
in  hoping  ttiat  further  executions  will 
not  take  place  and  that  the  authorities 
in  Iran,  consonant  with  the  traditions 


THE  FREEZE  AND  THE  "BUILD 
DOWN" 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday. Senator  Hatfield  and  I  wrote 
to  our  colleagues,  as  the  sponsors  of 
the  Senate  Joint  resolution  calling  for 
a  bilateral  nuclear  weapons  freeze 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  major  re- 
ductions in  the  nuclear  arsenals  of 
both  sides,  to  express  our  opposition 
to  consideration  of  the  "build  down" 
proposal;    as    an    alternative    to    the 

In  fact,  the  alternative  currently 
being  circulated  amounts  to  a  "build 
up"  as  well  as  a  "build  down"  proposal. 
It  would  permit  the  nuclear  arms  race 
to  proceed,  including  the  deployment 
of  MX  missiles  and  other  destabUlzing 
new  weapons  by  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States,  while  the  reduc- 
tions that  it  calls  for  are  taking  place. 
In  tills  respect,  our  objections  are  simi- 
lar to  those  we  have  raised  against  the 
START  proposals,  which  call  for  re- 
ductions but  also  permit  a  major  new 
nuclear  buildup. 

We  favor  reductions  in  nuclear 
weapons.  But  we  believe  that  the  best 
way  to  achieve  meaningful  reductions 
is  in  the  context  of  a  nuclear  weapons 
freeze  that  truly  stops  the  arms  race 
while  the  reductions  proceed.  Both 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  stand  at  the  threshold  of  de- 
ployment of  first  strike  nuclear  weap- 
ons. The  fundamental  goal  of  the 
grassroots  freeze  movement  is  to  halt 
this  dangerous  process  now,  and  to 
prevent  a  new  round  of  nuclear  escala- 
tion. The  "build  up"  that  is  permitted 
under  the  "build  down"  proposal  does 
not  meet  that  test— it  will  only  leave 
us  in  greater  peril. 

I  wish  to  share  with  the  Senate  two 
thoughtful  memoranda  that  elaborate 
on  these  concerns.  In  the  first,  Jerome 
Grossman  and  John  Isaacs,  of  the 
Council  for  a  Livable  World,  state  that 
the  "build  down"  proposal  "has  severe 
deficiencies  that  make  it  unacceptable 
as  an  alternative  to  the  nuclear  freeze 
and  reductions  now  pending  in  the 
House  and  Senate."  Second,  Prank  von 
Hippel  and  Jeremy  Stone,  of  the  Fed- 
eration of  American  Scientists,  write 
that  "a  freeze  approach,  which  permit- 
ted maintenance  but  foreswore  mod- 
ernization, would  be  a  more  compre- 
hensive halt  to  the  arms  race  than  an 
approach  which  simply  bought  reduc- 
tions at  the  price  of  new  weapons." 

I  ask  that  these  two  important  state- 
ments be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  and  I  hope  our  coUeagues  will 
carefully  consider  them  in  determin- 
ing their  views  on  the  freeze. 
The  statements  referred  to  follow: 


COUIICn.  POB  A  LlTABU  WOKLO, 
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Ah  Ahaltus  op  thk  Cohbr  Noclbax 

WBATOHS  BniLD-DOWH  PXOFOBAL 

Senator  WilUam  Cohen  (R-Me.),  along 
with  Senator  Sam  Nuim  (D-Oa.)  and  otbera, 
has  pn^xMed  a  new  anns  control  negotiat- 
ing concept  described  as  a  "mutual  guaran- 
teed build-down"  of  nuclear  forces.  Under 
his  proposal,  every  time  the  United  States 
or  the  Soviet  Union  deploys  one  new  war- 
head, it  would  have  to  get  rid  of  two  older 
warheads.  As  the  two  sides  build  up,  they 
would  also  build  down. 

RepresenUtive  Elliott  Levitas  (D-Oa.)  has 
introduced  a  substitute  resolution  to  the  Za- 
blocid  freeze  resolution  in  the  House  which 
endorses  the  build-down  proposal;  a  vote  on 
the  Levitas  substitute  could  come  shortly 
after  tht  Easter  recess. 

While  this  proposal  has  its  attractions, 
and  if  implemented  could  lead  to  reductions 
in  numbers  of  warheads,  it  also  has  severe 
deficiencies  that  make  it  unacceptable  as  an 
alternative  to  the  nuclear  freeze  and  reduc- 
tions now  pending  in  the  House  and  Senate. 
But  as  the  proposal  now  stands,  several 
major  flaws  in  the  "build-down  approach 
stand  out: 

1.  One  of  the  major  criticisms  of  the 
Cohen  proposal  is  that  it  gives  the  appear- 
ance of  arms  control  to  the  deployment  of 
new,  unnecessary  and  dangerous  weapons 
systems.  Every  new  deployment  of  nuclear 
weapons  systems  should  be  carefully  consid- 
ered in  light  of  vastly  overstoclced  nuclear 
arsenals  in  both  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  If  the  price  of  reductions  is 
the  construction  of  urmecessary  and  danger- 
ous weapons  systems,  that  price  may  not  be 
worth  paying.  In  fact,  it  is  misleading  to  call 
this  approach  a  "build-down."  when  it  is  ac- 
tually a  "build-up". 

The  nuclear  weapons  freeze  proposal,  in 
contrast.  Is  designed  to  stop  both  qualitative 
and  quantitative  improvements  in  both 
countries'  arsenals.  The  freeze  resolutions 
specifically  incorporate  a  call  for  major  and 
stabilizing  reductions  in  the  arsenals  of 
both  sides.  Once  a  freeze  Is  negotiated  and 
new  weapons  programs  stopped,  the  two  su- 
perpowers could  proceed  to  reductions— 
with  particular  attention  on  weapons  that 
threaten  to  undermine  the  existing,  rela- 
tively stable  nuclear  balance. 

2.  The  Cohen  proposal  permits  the  deploy- 
ment of  MX  and  other  destabilizing  weap- 
ons. It  makes  the  Inaccurate  assumption 
that  new  weapons  are  more  stabilizing  than 
old  ones.  He  states  in  his  February  3,  1983 
statement  introducing  the  idea:  "Essential- 
ly, a  side  would  be  required  to  eliminate  two 
older,  less  stabilizing  warheads  for  each  new 
warhead  added  to  its  force." 

However,  new  weapons  that  are  planned 
by  the  Reagan  Administration  are  at  least 
as— if  not  more— "destabilizing"  than  the 
weapons  they  would  replace.  This  distinc- 
tion is  crucial  as  Cohen  would  allow  each 
side  complete  freedom  in  determining  weap- 
ons tradeoffs  and  force  composition. 

For  example,  replacing  Poseidon  subma- 
rine missiles  with  Trident  I  missiles  might 
be  considered  more  stabilizing,  as  the  great- 
er range  of  the  missile  gives  the  submarines 
more  operating  area  in  the  oceans  and 
makes  them  less  vulnerable  to  attack.  How- 
ever, replacing  the  Trident  I  missile  with 
the  Trident  II  missile  may  luidermlne  stabil- 
ity by  providing  the  United  States  a  sea- 
based  retaliatory  force  with  increased  accu- 
racy and  payload  to  attack  Soviet  missile 


Biloa— and  perhaps  not  providing  increased 
range  and  patrol  area  for  the  submarines. 

Slinllarly.  replacing  the  Penhlng  I  missile 
with  the  longer  range,  much  more  accurate 
Pershing  n  mlasQe  would  result  In  a  far 
more  unstable  and  dangerous  situation.  The 
newer  mlariles  would  be  as  vulnerable  to 
attack  as  the  Pershing  I's  but  would  be  ca- 
pable of  hitting  Soviet  "hard  targets" 
within  6  to  8  minutes. 

3.  Another  fundamental  flaw  with  the 
Cohen  proposal  ia  the  assumption  that 
fewer  weapons  are  always  more  stablllzbig. 
In  fact,  there  are  a  variety  of  calculations  to 
indicate  that  fewer  launchers  may  not  nec- 
essarily be  better  than  more. 

For  every  new  MX  with  10  warheads,  20 
older  warheads  would  have  to  be  disman- 
tled—perhaps 30  older  Mlnuteman  II  mis- 
siles. To  build  30  new  MX  missiles,  we  would 
have  to  eliminate  400  older  warheads. 

However,  400  Mlnuteman  II  missiles  each 
with  one  not  so  accurate  warhead  provide  a 
more  stahUlfaring  second  strike  deterrent 
than  30  MX  missiles,  each  carrjring  poten- 
tially f iTBt^trike  warheads. 

The  Cohen  approach  is  inconsistent  with 
the  concept  of  a  mutual  and  verifiable  nu- 
clear freeze.  The  freeze  movement  has  de- 
veloped a  widespread  and  powerful  constitu- 
ency for  serious  nuclear  arms  control.  It  is 
the  freeze  movement  which  was  instrumen- 
tal in  forcing  a  very  reluctant  President  to 
the  bargaining  table. 

While  additiotud  arms  control  proposals 
should  be  welcome,  it  is  the  freeze  Idea  that 
has  the  widespread  support  in  the  country 
and  which  should  be  supported. 

In  fact,  there  are  a  variety  of  other 
worthy  arms  control  proposals  that  are  con- 
sistent with  a  nuclear  freeze.  Certainly  re- 
duction in  numbers  of  nuclear  warheads  is 
consistent  with  and  should  grow  out  of  a 
freeze  in  the  arms  race.  Certainly  efforts  to 
promote  a  nuclear  test  ban  are  consistent 
with,  and  in  fact  a  part  of,  a  freeze. 

But  work  on  other  proposals  should  not 
undermine  the  freeze  proposal  that  is  the 
one  arms  control  concept  with  the  most  po- 
tential to  bring  the  arms  race  under  control 
and  has  the  necessary  public  support  to  see 
it  implemented. 

But  the  build-down  concept  is  in  conflict 
with  the  freeze  and  should  be  opposed.  It  is 
a  misleading  v>proach  that,  under  the  guise 
of  a  "build-down."  permits  the  race  for  dan- 
gerous new  nuclear  weapons  to  go  forward. 
Jerome  Orossman, 

Pmident, 
Council  for  a  Livable  World. 
JoHR  Isaacs, 

Legislative  Director, 
Council  for  a  Livable  World. 

Fbderatioh  op  Ambeicam  SCIEimSTS, 

WoMhington.  D.C..  March  22. 19S3. 
Senator  Edward  M.  Keeiiedt, 
Senator  Marx  O.  Hatpielo, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Waahinoton,  D.C. 

Dear  Sehator  Kehhedt  and  Senator  Hat- 
field: We  write  to  draw  your  attention  to  a 
number  of  consloerations  with  regard  to  the 
ao^alled  "guaranteed  nuclear  build-down." 

As  strategic  analysts,  we  know  quite  well 
that  this  proposal  to  eliminate  two  already 
deployed  warheads  for  each  "newly  de- 
ployed" warhead  is  not  yet  a  defined  pro- 
pottl.  Its  implications  and  effects  depend 
entirely  upon  a  number  of  premises  and  as- 
sumptions evidently  not  yet  articulated, 
much  less  agreed  even  among  its  backers.  In 
this  connection,  we  are,  quite  frankly,  aston- 
ished to  see  so  many  Senate  co-sponsors  for 


a  reaoluticm  whose  restilta  on  either  U.S.  or 
Soviet  forces  cannot  be  known,  at  this  stage, 
by  anyone! 

For  example,  if  SALT  counting  rules  for 
warheads  are  to  be  utilized,  as  seems  to  be 
indicated  and  Is  repeatedly  mentioned,  a 
large  pool  of  non-existent  (or  wholly  urmec- 
essary) warheads  would  be  available  as 
fodder  for  false  reductions.  For  example, 
the  Poseidon  miasUes  currently  being 
phssed  out  (counting  for  14  warheads  each) 
could  easily  Justify,  at  two  for  one,  the  re- 
maining Trident  I  missiles  (8  warheads 
each)  that  are  already  planned  as  a  substi- 
tute. Similarly,  a  number  of  Soviet  SS-lSs 
which  actually  have  less  than  one  warhead 
would  still  count  for  ten.  In  any  case,  the 
308  heavy  missiles  alone  would  permit  1540 
new  single  warheaded  Soviet  missiles  to  be 
deployed,  more  than  the  entire  present 
Soviet  ICBM  force. 

There  is  also  serious  question  whether 
this  method  of  substitution  will  be  applied 
to  bomber  arms  control,  where  very  large 
numbers  of  warheads  are  planned. 

We  do  intend  to  study  this  proposal,  in  all 
of  Its  variants,  quite  closely,  as  we  try  to 
study  all  other  proposals.  But  alarmed  at 
the  speed  with  which  many  seem  to  be  em- 
bracing a  proposal  with  so  many  uncertain 
implications,  we  write  this  word  of  caution 
at  this  time. 

Whatever  form  this  build-down  principle 
takes,  it  certainly  is  not— and  we  hope  it  is 
not  intended  to  be— a  substitute  for  the 
freeze  approach.  In  treating  all  warheads 
equally.  It  encourages  larger  warheads.  In 
permitting  modernization,  it  permits  not 
only  stabilizing  modernization  but  de-stabi- 
lizing modernization— such  as  hard-target 
kill  capability  (of  Soviet  ICBMs  and  SLBMs 
as  well  as  ours)  and  short-time-to-target 
missUes  (e.g.  Pershing  II).  It  gives  each  side 
such  freedom  to  mix  as  to  make  it  unpre- 
dictable what  the  other  side  can  be  expected 
to  do. 

Its  "guaranteed"  reductions  are  not.  in 
fact,  guaranteed  in  the  sense  that  a  freeze 
followed  by  reductions  would  guarantee  re- 
ductions. On  the  contrary,  it  guarantees  re- 
ductions only  to  the  extent  that  one  consid- 
ers modernization  guaranteed.  It  seems  to 
Involve,  for  some,  withdrawing  from  SALT 
II  limits  and  sublimits  as  suggested  by  Sena- 
tor Charles  Percy.  And  it  raises  the  possibil- 
ity of  new  Inequalities  in  warhead  totals, 
arising  from  the  possibility  that  one  side 
might  modernize  more  than  the  other. 

There  is  not,  of  course,  any  reason  why 
the  Senate  could  not  endorse  two  quite  dif- 
ferent approaches  both  of  which  it  wished 
the  President  to  put  before  the  Soviet 
Union  with  a  view  to  negotiating  whatever 
one  could.  We  caimot,  after  all,  prejudge  or 
dictate  which  approach,  if  any,  might  be  ne- 
gotiable. 

But  we  consider  it  evident  that,  all  things 
being  equal,  a  freeze  approach,  which  per- 
mitted maintenance  but  foreswore  modern- 
ization, would  be  a  more  comprehensive  halt 
to  the  arms  race  than  an  approach  which 
simply  bought  reductions  at  the  price  of 
new  weapons.  And,  obviously,  the  freeze 
could,  would,  and  should  be  linked  to  subse- 
quent reductions  that  truly  guaranteed  to 
shrink  the  frozen  balance  In  a  stabilizing 
fashion. 

In  this  regard,  your  Kennedy-Hatfleld 
proposal  is  the  more  fundamental  answer  to 
the  dilemma  that  afflicts  the  world.  Accord- 
ingly, we  hope  that  you  will  not  cease  and 


desist  In  your  efforts  In  the  face  of  this  new, 
and  unexplored,  approach. 
Sincerely, 

FRANK  Von  HiFPBu 

Chairman, 
Jerbmt  J.  Stone. 

Dtreetor.m 


KUAC— TOPS  IN  THE  NATION 
•  Mr.  MURKOWSKL  Mr.  President, 
the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcast- 
ing provides  funding  for  hundreds  of 
public  radio  and  television  stations  for 
alternative  high  quality  programing 
and  production  not  always  otherwise 
available.  In  Alaska,  public  broadcast- 
ing fulfills  a  unique  role:  In  some  parts 
of  our  vast  State.  It  is  often  the  only 
source  of  news  and  performance  pro- 
graming. 

Therefore.  I  am  extremely  proud 
and  pleased  that  an  Alaskan  station. 
KUAC-TV  of  the  University  of  Alaska 
at  Fairbanks,  was  recently  rated  the 
top  public  television  sUtion  in  the 
Nation.  A  Nielsen  study  conducted  last 
fall  surveyed  aU  the  public  television 
stations  in  America.  The  study  re- 
vealed that  KUAC  had  the  highest  per 
capita  viewership  of  all  public  stations 
during  the  prime-time  evening  hours. 

I  want  to  commend  the  Corporation 
for  Public  Broadcasting,  the  Universi- 
ty of  Alaska  at  Fairbanks,  and  KUAC 
general  manager,  Kathiyn  Jensen  for 
their  continued  service  to  the  people 
of  Alaska. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  follow- 
ing article  from  the  Fairbanks  Daily 
News-Miner  be  printed  in  the  Rccoro. 
The  article  follows: 
[From  E>aUy  News-Miner.  Mar.  2, 1983] 

KUAC  Earns  No.  1  Status 
No.  1  in  the  nation— that's  what  KUAC- 
TV,  Channel  9  is,  according  to  a  Nielsen 
survey. 

Nielsen,  the  big  television  survey  and 
rating  firm,  last  fall  took  a  look  at  all  public 
broadcasting  stations.  The  survey  found 
that  during  prime-time  evening  hours, 
KUAC  had  the  highest  per-capita  viewer- 
ship  of  all  public  stations. 

That  means  that  a  greater  percentage  of 
Fairbanksans  were  tuned  to  their  local 
public  station  than  any  other  city  in  the 
country. 

The  formal  public  announcement  was 
made  at  Tuesday's  Chamber  of  Commerce 
luncheon.  It  came  three  weeks  late,  partly 
because  General  Manager  Kathryn  "Kit" 
Jensen  wanted  to  use  the  announcement  to 
lead  into  the  10-day,  annual  fund-raising 
Festival  1983  effort,  which  starts  Friday. 

Not  only  do  Fairbanksans  watch  KUAC, 
they  help  fimd  it.  Last  year  the  television 
and  KUAC-FM  radio  set  a  Festival  1982 
goal  of  $90,000  in  local  contributions. 
Pledges  totaled  $120,000.  and  $110,000  was 
actually  raised.  This  year's  goal  is  $100,000. 
KUAC  television  and  radio  are  owned  and 
operated  by  the  University  of  Alaska-Fair- 
banks. The  stations  receive  federal  and  state 
funds,  private  funding  and  conduct  annual 
community  f  imd-ralslng. 

Businesses  can't  buy  advertising  on 
KUAC,  but  they  can  get  recognition  on  the 
air  and  in  the  monthly  program  guide. 
Jensen  announced  two  new  programs  Tues- 
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day.  One  ia  %  nwtfhtng  employee  gift  pro- 
frmm,  to  enoourace  onployen  to  mmtch 
th^  employees'  contributions  to  Festival.  A 
aeoood  Is  oorpormte  sponsonhlp.  minimum 
1500.  to  help  pay  for  particular  procrams. 

Underwriting  Is  still  new  to  KUAC,  Jensen 
said.  The  first  group  to  underwrite  a  pro- 
gram was  not  a  buriness.  but  an  organlza- 
WatL  The  Interior  Alaska  Veterinarians'  As- 
sociation helped  pay  for  the  "AU  Creatures 
Great  and  Small"  series. 

Companies  can  sponsor  all  or  part  of  a 
series,  or  even  a  single  program,  for  a  mini- 
mum $70  for  radio  and  $190  for  television. 

Some  companies  choose  to  help  under- 
write costs  for  local  productions.  Arco 
Alaska,  for  example,  is  helping  fund  "Forest 
of  Eyes,"  for  national  broadcast 

Some  other  local  production  efforts  by 
KUAC  will  be  broadcast  during  Festival  '83. 
Including  programs  focusing  on  Nome, 
Barrow  and  Dutch  Harbor. 

IiO«aU  fund-raising  accounts  for  6  percent 
of  KUAC's  budget,  but  Jensen  has  set  a  goal 
to  raise  that  to  10  percent.* 


JMI 


BINARY  CHEMICAL  WEAPONS 
•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  today  that  after  the 
Easter  recess  I  shall  be  Joining  my  col- 
leagues—Senator Hattbld,  Senator 
Habt,  and  Senator  Cochrah— in  Intro- 
ducing legislation  to  delete  aU  funding 
for  binary  chemical  munitions  and 
equipment.  These  funds  are  requested 
in  the  fiscal  year  1984  defense  budget. 
I  am  also  Joining  my  coUeagues  in 
sending  a  Dear  Colleague  letter  to  this 
effect.  Mr.  President,  the  exact  figure 
for  the  procurement  of  binary  chemi- 
cal munitions  and  equipment  is  $157.2 
million.  Of  this  amount,  about  $40  mil- 
lion—or 25  percent— represents  funds 
that  were  requested  and  denied  in  the 
fiscal  year  1983  budget  request. 

For  years  now,  I  have  argued  against 
the  production  of  chemical  weapons, 
and  I  continue  that  argument  today. 
When  this  legislation  is  introduced.  I 
shall  have  more  to  say  on  the  subject. 
It  is  wrong  for  this  coimtry  to  get  back 
Into  the  business  of  nerve  gas— a  pro- 
duction we  gave  up  some  14  years 
ago— and  I  hope  that  the  good  sense  of 
Congress  will  prevail,  and  that  this  re- 
quest for  additional  funds  will  be 
denied. 

Last  month.  Vice  President  Bush 
made  a  trip  to  Ehirope  and  addressed 
the  Committee  on  Disarmament  con- 
cerning chemical  wevTons.  Then  the 
United  States  presented  to  the  40- 
nation  Coomilttee  on  Disarmament 
our  detailed  views  on  the  content  of  a 
complete  and  verifiable  chemical 
weapons  convention. 

BCr.  President,  this  new  beginning  in 
Geneva  could  initiate  bilateral  negoti- 
ations with  the  UJ8.SJI.  World  opin- 
ion is  on  our  side.  It  would  be  in  our 
best  interests  to  move  ahead  and  reach 
an  agreement  to  ban  these  weapons. 
We  must  do  all  that  we  can  to  create 
the  right  environment  for  this  agree- 
ment, and  the  decision  of  Congress  to 
cut  these  funds  would  be  a  proper 
move  in  that  direction.* 


INTERNA'nONAL       DEBT:       THE 
NEED       FOR       A       COHERENT 
POLICY  APPROACH 
•  Mr.  HX7MPHREY.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently,  the   Ad   Hoc   Committee   on 
International  Debt  and  n.S.  Financial 
Policies— a    distinguished    group    of 
economists   including   Karl   Brunner. 
Michele  Fratiaiml.  Morris  Goldman. 
Jerry  L.  Jordan.  Allan  H.  Meltzer  and 
Anna  J.  Schwartz— published  a  paper 
entitled     "The     International     Debt 
Problem,  Insolvency  and  miquldlty:  A 
Policy  Proposal."  In  it.  the  authors 
stress  what  I  find  to  be  a  most  salient 
and  often-overlooked  theme;  namely, 
that  the  current  reactive,  crisis-orient- 
ed   approach    to    defusing    the    debt 
bomb  is  wholly  inadequate  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  long  run.  The  paper 
advocates  the  explicit  formulation  of  a 
long-term  strategy  to   guard  against 
"the  risk  of  drifting  into  a  policy  of  ac- 
celerated Inflation  and  bailouts  with 
burdensome  long-term  consequences." 
Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  that  it 
is  by  now  a  secret  to  any  of  my  col- 
leagues that  I  am  opposed  to  turning 
over  more  American   dollars  to  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  only  to 
fuel  further  the  flames  of  the  debt 
crisis.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  wel- 
come the  benefit  of  the  committee's 
comments  on  the  IMF  and  commend 
them   to    the   attention   of   my   col- 
leagues. I  particularly  urge  that  atten- 
tion be  given  to  the  following  observa- 
tion of  the  IMF: 

The  Institutional  Interests  of  its  bureauc- 
racy contribute  to  the  likelihood  of  massive 
expansion  of  lending  facilities  with  a  dispo- 
sition for  bailout  under  one  guise  or  an- 
other. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  this  is 
precisely  the  type  of  action  we  want  to 
avoid  at  a  time  when  the  world  is  al- 
ready overburdened  with  $700  billion 
in  outstanding  debt,  and  at  a  time 
when  our  own  economy  has  finally 
begun  to  pull  out  of  its  prolonged 
slump.  In  the  absence  of  a  coherent 
policy  approach  to  bringing  the  debt 
crisis  under  control,  as  is  recommend- 
ed by  this  paper,  I, do  not  believe  we 
should  be  asked  to  rubberstamp  an- 
other cash  giveaway  to  the  IMP. 

The  paper  follows: 
The  Ihtbuiational  Debt  Pkoblxx,  Insol- 
viHCY  Airo  IixiQDiDmr  A  PoucT  Propos- 
al 

i.  thx  pkoblkm 
The  total  volume  of  international  debt  of 
developing  nations  rose  from  about  $340  bil- 
lion in  1978  to  about  $640  billion  in  1982. 
This  Increase  of  almost  90  percent  over  four 
years,  even  after  adjustment  for  world  infla- 
tion, has  outpaced  the  debtor  nations'  real 
growth.  Interest  payments  measured  in  cur- 
rent doUars  exploded  from  about  $30  billion 
to  approximately  $06  billion  over  the  same 
period.  A  marked  increase  In  the  average 
rate  of  Interest  payable  on  outstanding 
loans,  reflected  in  a  more  than  300  percent 
rise  of  Interest  payments  compared  to  the 
90  percent  Increase  In  debt,  aggravated  the 
debtor  nations'  real  debt  burden.  Over  the 


same  four  years  the  proportion  of  Interna- 
tional reserves  to  imports  of  developing  nar 
tlons  fell  from  37  percent  to  17  percent 

A  change  In  the  debtor  nations'  structure 
of  outstanding  debt  worsened  their  position. 
One-third  of  the  $300  billion  addition  to  de- 
veloping nations'  indebtedness  was  short 
term.  The  proportion  of  short-term  debt  In 
total  international  Indebtedness  of  develop- 
ing nations  rose  from  about  18  percent  in 
1978  to  approximately  28  percent  In  1982. 
Commercial  banks  dominated  tntematlonal 
lending  during  the  past  four  years.  "Official 
sources"  supplied  less  than  one-third  of 
total  International  loans. 

The  surge  of  international  Indebtedness 
exceeded  any  relevant  real  economic  pros- 
pects and  could  be  validated  only  by  an  ac- 
celeration of  worldwide  inflation,  or  at  least 
by  an  acceleration  of  inflationary  policies  In 
the  United  States.  When  major  industrial 
nations  shifted  around  1980  to  an  anti-Infla- 
tionary policy  there  were  severe  adjustment 
problems  In  all  economies,  and  particularly 
for  debtors,  domestic  and  international,  who 
had  extended  their  debt  position  on  the  as- 
sumption that  Inflationary  policies  would 
continue. 

The  change  from  an  Inflationary  to  a  dis- 
inflationary regime  was  not  the  only  change 
affecting  debtor  nations.  The  variations  In 
the  real  price  of  oil  observed  over  the  past 
four  years  first  disappointed  expectations  of 
oU-importlng  and  subsequently  of  oil-ex- 
porting nations.  That  change  did  not  domi- 
nate their  economic  fate,  however.  The  vari- 
ety of  experiences  among  developing  na- 
tions points  to  the  decisive  role  of  domestic 
economic  policies.  Fiscal  and  monetary  poli- 
cies in  some  countries  raised  inflation  above 
the  worldwide  average,  and  Induced  a  flight 
of  capital  or  stimulated  hoarding  of  foreign 
ciurency.  Economic  policies  Irequently  ob- 
structed exports  and  encouraged  imports. 
Policies  to  control  food  prices  discouraged 
agricultural  expansion  so  foreign  exchange 
has  been  used  to  Import  food. 

The  complex  network  of  International 
credit  began  to  crack  with  the  suspension  of 
payments  on  Poland's  debt.  The  fissures 
widened  last  year  and  the  events  in  Argenti- 
na, Brazil  and  other  nations,  foremost  in 
Mexico,  threatened  a  chain  reaction  of  In- 
solvencies in  debtor  and  creditor  nations 
and  a  spreading  liquidity  crisis.  Many  feared 
that  the  world  economy  would  be  pushed 
into  a  disastrous  depression. 

II.  THX  SXAKCH  POH  \  POLICT 

A  sense  of  emergency  has  gripped  policy- 
making in  Washington  and  Europe.  Com- 
plex negotiations  are  under  way  to  prevent 
defaults:  to  ward  off  the  Insolvency  of  credi- 
tors, and  to  exorcise  the  threat  of  financial 
collapse.  Central  banks  have  provided  new 
credits  and  regulators  have  assured  banks 
that  they  would  disregard  the  low  quality  of 
de  facto  defaulted  claims.  Commercial 
banks  have  been  urged  and  even  prodded  to 
extend  additional  credit  to  finance  overdue 
interest  payments.  Perhaps  most  indicative 
of  the  current  mood  are  the  moves  to  en- 
large the  borrowing  faclllUes  of  the  IMF 
and  related  international  institutions.  The 
magnitude  of  the  planned  expansion  of  the 
IMF's  facilities  has  been  repeatedly  raised 
over  the  past  twelve  months,  particularly  by 
the  US  government. 

There  is  little  evidence  and  almost  no  as- 
surance that  the  series  of  piecemeal  im- 
provlsatlons  will  provide  a  solution  to  the 
international  debt  problem.  A  policy  domi- 
nated or  pubUcly  Justified  by  pankky  fears 
of  a  "debt  bomb"  or  a  deflationary  collapse 


will  moat  likely  produce  serious  new  prob- 
lems In  the  future.  The  ImprovlaatkMia  may 
obKure  de  facto  defaults  on  actually  pre- 
vailing moratoria.  preventing  donation,  but 
risking  a  drift  into  a  new  round  of  world- 
wide inflation  or  the  wasteful  use  of  poten- 
tially productive  resources  in  various  forms 
of  a  bailout 

The  rush  to  Improvise  some  urgent  ac- 
tions should  not  blur  policymakers'  vision.  A 
long-run  strategy  is  required  to  guide  the 
tactical  choices  to  be  made  in  the  more  im- 
mediate future.  The  following  criteria  con- 
stitute a  viable  long-run  strategy  to  over- 
come the  current  problem  and  provide  a 
framework  for  the  future. 

No  deflation:  There  Is  no  reason  to  let  the 
world  or  the  creditor  nations  slide  into  a  de- 
flation and  deep  depreaslon.  A  financial  col- 
lapse or  a  major  collapse  in  the  financial  in- 
diistry  should  be.  and  can  be.  avoided. 

No  inflation:  Similarly,  there  is  no  Justifi- 
cation for  recourse  to  inflationary  policies 
to  alleviate  the  debtor  nations'  real  debt 
burden  or  to  "provide  additional  liquidity" 
to  debtors  and  creditor  banks.  Inflationary 
policies  "solve"  the  debt  problem  by  shifting 
the  losses  associated  with  the  current  state 
of  International  debt  to  the  ultimate  credi- 
tors, i.e.,  the  holders  of  money  and  other 
nominal  liabilities  issued  by  banks  and  gov- 
ernments. This  "solution"  would  reenforoe 
the  tendencies  toward  permanent  inflation 
and  Impose  high  social  costs. 

No  bailouts:  There  should  be  neither  bail- 
outs of  debtor  nations  nor  of  creditor  banks. 
The  losses  experienced  or  expected  by  the 
banks  should  be  home  by  their  management 
and  shareholders.  Each  case  of  potential  de- 
fault should  be  Judged  separately  to  deter- 
mine the  relative  permanence  of  the  under- 
lying conditions.  Additional  loans  cannot 
solve  the  permanent  underlying  problem  of 
countries  that  have  borrowed  to  maintain 
consumption  above  their  prospective 
income;  additional  loans  can  assist  countries 
faced  with  transitory  adjustment  difficul- 
ties. Poland  and  Brazil  exemplify  the  two  al- 
ternative cases.  The  probability  that  citi- 
zens of  creditor  nations  will  pay  a  tribute  to 
the  debtor  nation  under  the  guise  of  addi- 
tional loans  is  comparatively  small  when 
loans  are  made  to  adjust  to  a  transitory 
problem.  The  failure  of  the  creditor  nations 
to  cope  with  de  facto  permanent  default  en- 
courages the  taxing  of  citizens  in  the  credi- 
tor nations  and  imposing  on  them  a  corre- 
sponding loss  of  wealth.  The  loss  could  be 
contained  if  the  permanence  of  the  problem 
would  be  recognized  now  and  acknowledged 
by  policymakers,  regulators,  and  banks. 

The  provision  of  additional  loans  without 
discrimination  between  permanent  and 
transitory  problems  of  debtors  fosters  Incen- 
tives among  debtor  nations  to  continue  poli- 
cies that  contribute  to  the  current  problem. 
Under  the  circumstances  they  find  It  useful 
to  raise  their  demand  for  loans,  to  reject  re- 
quests for  domestic  adjustments,  or  renege 
on  implementing  the  policies  that  are 
agreed  to  when  loans  are  extended. 

The  long-run  consequences  of  negative  in- 
centives produced  by  piecemeal  improvisa- 
tions seriously  affect  the  productive  use  of 
our  resources.  A  persistent  stream  of  bailout 
funding  directs  portions  of  our  savings  away 
from  the  most  productive  use.  The  savings 
absorbed  In  bailouts  most  probably  will  be 
used  by  debtor  nations  to  maintain  con- 
smnption  in  excess  of  their  expected  Income 
or  to  protect  a  large  pollticlal  apparatus 
that  makes  little  contribution  to  real  eco- 
nomic growth. 

The  requirement  that  short-iun  measures 
be  formulated  in  the  context  of  an  explicit 


longer-run  strategic  conception  helps  to 
aaaure  that  policy  will  not  decay  Into  imagi- 
natively camouflaged  bailouts.  The  longer- 
run  strategy  imposes  obligations  on  both 
creditor  and  debtor  nations.  The  creditor 
nations  must  seek  a  stable  pattern  of  finan- 
cial policymaking  to  prevent  major  swings 
between  inflationary  and  disinflationary 
phases  of  policymaking.  Creditor  nations 
must  oppose  protectionism.  The  expansion 
of  world  trade  forms  a  necessary  condition 
for  the  resolution  of  the  longer-run  debt 
probleoL 

Debtor  nations  also  bear  an  Important  re- 
sponsibility. Variations  in  the  financial  fate 
observable  among  many  nations  in  the 
"Third  World"  direct  our  attention  to  the 
role  of  domestic  policies.  This  overhaul  is  an 
important  condition  for  the  economic  viabU- 
ity  of  the  debt.  Without  the  needed  changes 
in  the  course  of  domestic  policies  the  proba- 
bility of  de  facto  default  remains  high. 

III.  ASraCIS  BUXIMG  OH  DKBTOS  RATIOR8 

The  accumlated  volume  of  international 
debt  contains  liabilities  of  both  government 
and  private  Institutions  usually  contracted 
in  terms  of  a  foreign  currency.  This  latter 
condition  exposes  the  debt  to  risks  beyond 
those  associated  with  the  fate  of  a  private 
business. 

The  financial  failure  of  a  private  firm 
does  not  destroy  the  real  resources  It  owns. 
These  resources  will  remain  intact  and  can 
still  be  operated  to  produce  output  in  the 
future.  The  financial  faQure  simply  means 
that  the  balance  sheet  must  be  reevaluated 
and  tmlon  contracts  possibly  renegotiated. 
Procedures  exist  to  adjust  valuations  and  to 
distribute  the  loss.  Nothing  in  the  proce- 
dures prevents  the  continued  operation  of 
productive  resources.  On  the  contrary,  the 
adjustments  described  create  an  opportiml- 
ty  for  a  new  management  to  put  productive 
resources  to  work  and  to  scrap  tmproductlve 
processes.  Financial  failure  of  a  private  firm 
need  not  involve  a  social  loss.  It  always  in- 
volves a  redistribution  of  wealth  however. 

Our  current  problem  has  an  addltloal  di- 
mension that  arises  from  the  fact  that  for- 
eign debt  must  be  serviced  in  foreign  curren- 
cy. This  exposes  both  private  debt  and  gov- 
ernment debt  denominated  in  foreign  cur- 
rency to  the  risks  of  government  policy. 
With  all  debt  denominated  in  domestic  cur- 
rency the  government  can  always  prevent 
explicit  default  by  taxation  or  Inflation. 
International  Indebtedness  closes  this  route. 
Servicing  of  foreign  debt  requires  conver- 
sion of  domestic  money  Into  foreign  money 
at  exchange  rates  that  reflect  the  govern- 
ment's policies.  Policies  that  obstruct  activi- 
ties with  comparative  advantage,  that  guide 
the  allocation  of  investable  resources  to 
raise  consumption  at  the  cost  of  investment 
for  political  convenience,  and  lastly,  that 
support  highly  inflationary  monetary  ac- 
tions, all  contribute  to  raise  the  cost  of  con- 
versions into  foreign  currency.  Whatever 
other  conditions  may  have  contributed,  or 
may  contribute  in  the  future,  the  domestic 
policies  pursued  by  the  debtor  nations  are 
generally  sufficient  to  create  or  avoid  a  per- 
manent problem  of  de  facto  default  on  a  na- 
tion's international  debt. 

The  best  opportunities  for  productive  in- 
vestments in  private  firms  can  be  turned 
into  highly  risky  prospects  by  a  govern- 
ment's general  economic  of  financial  poli- 
cies. The  pattern  of  policies  pursued  by  gov- 
ernments determines  the  usefulness  of  con- 
tinued lending.  There  is  clearly  no  Justifica- 
tion to  lend  additional  funds  without  a  clear 
understanding  that  a  debtor  nation's  policy 
If  pernicious,  will  l>e  substantially  changed. 


Without  such  a  commitment  the  imderlylng 
pattern  will  persist  Under  such  cfMxUtlona 
it  Is  advisable  to  recognize  the  actual  de- 
fault. The  default  acknowledges  that  the 
creditor  nations  have  suffered  a  loss  and 
that  further  lending  will  not  prevent  a 
future  default  The  creditors  must  be  made 
to  recognize  that  they  have  suffered  a  per- 
manent loss  that  cannot  be  recouped  by  fur- 
ther transfers  of  wealth  camouflaged  as 
loans. 

IV.  ASraCTS  BXAEIIfO  OH  CKKDrTOa  HATIOm 

The  improvisations  emerging  under  the 
pressures  of  concerned  policymakers  and 
banks  confronted  with  potential  Insolvency 
offer  no  assurance  that  they  wfll  not  drift 
into  an  international  Ponai  scheme.  The  ab- 
sence of  any  lien  on  government  assets,  in 
contrast  to  what  is  customary  in  private 
borrower-lender  relations,  makes  the  prob- 
lem of  an  insolvent  government  debtor  very 
difficult  indeed.  The  dependence  of  private 
debt  servicing  on  government  policy  ampli- 
fies the  problem.  It  becomes  tempting  under 
the  circumstances  to  develop  bailout  policies 
benefiting  both  creditors  and  debtors  at  the 
expense  of  the  ordinary  citizen. 

Once  more,  an  explicit  default  without 
bailout  Is  the  better  course  whenever  debtor 
nations  show  little  prospect  of  accepting 
conditions  that  are  consistent  with  the  long- 
term  economic  viability  of  their  internation- 
al debt.  This  admission  of  default  means 
recognition  and  acceptance  of  a  loss  in 
wealth  by  creditors.  This  loss,  even  In  the 
case  of  a  temporary  insolvency,  need  not  de- 
stroy the  real  resources  used  in  the  financ- 
ing Industry.  Banks,  like  other  firms  that 
are  temporarily  insolvent,  can  operate  after 
appropriate  adjustments  and  pursue  a  pro- 
spective stream  of  earnings.  The  human  and 
non-human  resources  would  still  be  avail- 
able to  generate  future  earnings  that  would 
absorb  the  current  losses  over  time.  The 
losses  would  thus  be  borne  by  those  groups 
responsible  for  them. 

There  is  of  course  the  possibility  that  rec- 
ognition of  such  losses  may  invite  liquidity 
problems.  A  run  on  banks,  as  in  the  early 
1930's,  may  emerge.  In  contrast  to  the 
1930's,  the  liquidity  problem  would  appear 
as  a  consequence  of  Insolvencies. 

Governments  have  a  responsibility  to  pre- 
vent such  nms.  The  appropriate  central 
bank's  response  to  bank  runs  has  been  clear- 
ly defined  since  Bagehot's  Lombard  Street 
published  more  than  one  hundred  years 
ago.  The  central  bank  needs  to  act  promptly 
as  a  lender  of  last  resort,  offering  whatever 
advances  of  base  money  may  be  required  to 
finance  the  conversion  of  deposits  Into  cur- 
rency. The  execution  of  this  function  pre- 
sents no  basic  problem  and  can  be  carried 
out  in  various  ways  without  recourse  to  ac- 
celerated monetary  expansion  and  inflation. 

Some  confusion  apparently  prevails  in  the 
public  arena  about  the  distinction  between  a 
bailout  and  the  execution  of  a  lender-of-last 
resort  function.  Lending  base  money  as  a 
"last  resort  function"  does  not,  and  should 
not,  mean  that  the  loss  of  wealth  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  central  bank  or  the  taxpayers. 
Nor  should  the  central  bank  hesitate  in  ex- 
tending loans  because  of  inadequate  collat- 
eral. Such  hesitation  would  t>e  entirely  inap- 
propriate as  the  banks  Involved  would  still, 
over  time,  have  to  bear  their  own  losses. 

V.  THX  COMPONKHTS  OP  A  POUCT 

The  characterization  of  the  problem  and 
the  associated  Issues  leads  us  to  make  seven 
recommendations. 
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1.  gxpUeUfinnaiiatlon.  of  a.  Utno-term 
itraUn 
The  goTeramcBt  haa  not  fonnulated  a 
knc-torm  pUn  to  guide  iU  short-run  >c- 
tkum.  We  run  the  riak  of  drlfUnc  into  a 
poUey  of  aooelwatad  inflation  and  bailouts 
with  burdensome  lone-term  oonaequenoes. 
To  atop  this  drift,  lovemmaita  must  dis- 
erlmlnate  between  countries  that  are  unlike- 
ly to  repay  in  the  future  and  countries  that 
can  be  expected  to  earn  enough  foreign  ex- 
diance  to  repay  principal  and  interest  if 
payments  are  rescheduled.  Countries  that 
sre  unlikely  to  repay  should  be  declared  in 
default. 

2.  ReachedtUino  the  maturUv  ttmcture  of 
o%t»tanding  dedt 

Inrtft^mr^  on  repayment  of  maturing  debt 
lowers  any  <»>»*"«<»  of  a  longer-run  solution. 
M«fait»i«iny  the  flow  of  interest  payments 
should  be  the  immediate  concern  to  protect 
the  eccmomlc  value  of  the  loans.  The  magni- 
tude of  the  problem  and  the  long-term  re- 
quirements of  the  solution  suggest  that  re- 
scheduling should  be  arranged  at  regular  in- 
tervals. This  approach  offers  an  opportimi- 
ty  to  monitor  and  assess  the  execution  of 
commitments  to  adjust  domestic  policies 
that  debtor  countries  accept  as  a  condition 
of  rescheduling. 

X  Qraival  adjuttmetU  ofnev)  loan 
exteniiotu 

This  aspect  is  similar  to  a  shift  from  an  in- 
flationary to  a  disinflationary  policy.  A 
sudden  halt  in  international  loan  extension 
is  likely  to  aggravate  the  problem.  It  con- 
tributes to  uncertainly  and  confusion.  But 
further  loan  extensions  by  governments  and 
the  financial  industry  without  attention  to 
a  long-run  strategy  will  worsen  future  prob- 
lems. Loan  extensions  need  to  be  tied  to  the 
debtor  nations'  commitment  to  alter  their 
domestic  policies.  In  the  absence  of  such  a 
commitment,  interest  payments  may  depend 
on  further  loan  extensions  even  after  the 
improvements  expected  with  recovery  from 
the  current  recession.  This  is  not  a  viable  so- 
lution. The  veil  of  financial  operations  cov- 
erhig  the  de  facto  moratoritmi  would  rip 
open  at  some  point  in  the  future.  B&Uouts 
without  reform  merely  postpone  the  day  of 
teckontaig.  The  ultimate  reckoning  would  in- 
volve even  larger  losses  of  wealth  for  the 
western  nations  as  a  result  of  the  implicit 
tribute  or  capital  levy  they  paid  to  debtor 
nations. 

4.TheroUo/ttuIMr 

Monitoring  and  assessment  of  domestic 
policies  of  both  debtor  and  creditor  nations 
form  a  crucial  element  in  our  program.  The 
DfF  seems  the  only  institution  equipped  to 
perform  this  duty.  However,  this  task  re- 
quires a  reexamination  of  the  IMF's  usual 
"austerity  programs"  that  encourage  coun- 
tries to  reduce  imports.  Concurrent  reduc- 
tions of  imports  by  several  debtor  nations 
shifts  the  burden  of  adjustment  onto  other 
countries.  FInuiclal  policies  and  the  cre- 
atkm  of  incentives  to  produce  and  export 
should  be  the  major  targets  of  the  IMF. 

We  admit  at  this  point  to  some  unease  and 
reservatlmis  about  a  permanent  increase  in 
the  IMF  quota.  The  institutional  Interests 
of  its  bureaucracy  contribute  to  the  likeli- 
hood of  massive  expansion  of  lending  facili- 
ties with  a  disposition  for  bailout  under  one 
gulae  or  another.  The  only  Justification  for 
loans  is  to  assist  countries  to  solve  a  tempo- 
rary problem.  Temporary  problems  do  not 
require  a  permanent  Increase  in  the  IMF 
quota. 


s.mi«uiditt 

No  liquidity  crisis  has  thus  tar  emerged 
and  no  such  crisis  need  be  tolerated.  The 
prevention  of  such  a  crisis  with  the  conse- 
quent threat  of  deflation  does  not  require 
Inflationary  actions  by  the  central  banks. 
The  central  banks,  as  lenders  of  last  resort, 
should  make  a  commitment  in  advance  to 
provide  the  required  amounts  in  central 
bank  money  to  all  banks  suffering  mass  con- 
version of  deposits  Into  currency.  This  oper- 
ation can  proceed  without  accelerating  mon- 
etary growth  and  without  abandoning  a 
policy  of  gradually  moving  to  a  stable  price 
leveL 

6.  Insolvency 

The  potential  spread  of  insolvency  in  the 
financial  industry  presents  a  state  of  affairs 
very  different  from  the  1930's.  Insolvency 
then  resulted  from  the  mismanagement  of 
the  liquidity  crisis  by  the  Federal  Reserve. 
In  contrast,  a  liquidity  crisis  would  probably 
result  now  from  defaults  by  borrowers. 

Insolvency  involves  a  loss  of  wealth.  The 
loss  must  be  suffered  by  some  group.  Our 
stand  against  its  "socialization"  i.e.,  a  bail- 
out, means  that  owners  of  banks  (Le.,  their 
shareholders),  management,  and  some 
groups  of  creditors  (owning  non-liquid 
claims)  must  bear  the  loss.  This  does  not  re- 
quire a  formal  bankruptcy  and  a  closure  of 
the  banlu  Involved  In  all  cases.  Banks  that 
possess  capital  in  the  form  of  human  re- 
sources, organization  and  connections  may 
be  able  to  operate  profitably.  They  should 
be  enabled  to  continue  as  operating  units  If 
they  can  be  expected  to  cover  their  losses 
from  prospective  earnings  and  reestablish 
their  solvency  within  a  stipulated  number  of 
years. 

7.  Long-term  consetjvencea 

A  proper  long-run  policy  wiU  induce  a 
sharpened  risk  evaluation  of  the  competing 
banks  by  borrowers  and  depositors.  It  will 
reward  management  with  a  l>etter  sense  of 
the  risks  associated  with  various  loans  and 
penalize  incompetent  or  reckless  manage- 
ment. Divergent  movements  in  share  values, 
in  the  cost  of  capital  for  various  banks,  and 
in  their  respective  liability  costs  will  express 
these  evaluations.  The  currency  ratio  main- 
tained by  the  public  will  probably  be  some- 
what larger  for  some  time  as  a  result.  The 
average  spread  between  asset  yields  and  in- 
terest rates  offered  on  liabilities  will  also  in- 
crease. These  adjustments  to  a  long-term 
plan  will  reduce  the  risk  of  a  reoccurrence. 
A  bailout,  with  losses  borne  by  the  taxpay- 
ers, will  teach  the  lenders  and  borrowers 
that  there  is  little  risk  to  them  in  Interna- 
tional lending  and  low  costs  of  following  im- 
prudent policies.* 


this  letter  for  printing  in  the  Comnos- 
SIOHAL  RaooKO. 
The  letter  referred  to  follows: 
(An  Open  Letter  to  the  VJB.  Congnsi) 

Am  Ambucak  HnuTAOi  la  Bmro  Bout  cm 
TBI  ADcnoK  Block  Dailt 

The  American  farm  family  of  today  and 
our  agriculturml  heritage  is  threatened  with 
extinction  because  of  the  economic  hard- 
ships of  the  past  three  years.  Daily,  across 
America,  farm  families  stand  helplea  and 
watch  their  homes,  farms  and  equipment 
auctioned  off. 

Because  the  farmer  of  America  is  suffer- 
ing, many  other  industries,  homes,  business- 
es, and  individual  wage  earners  are  fadng 
bankruptcy  and  foredosiues.  It  can  best  be 
simuned  up  by  saying,  As  goes  the  American 
farmer,  so  goes  America.  The  economic  suf- 
fering inflicted  upon  the  American  farmer 
either  has  or  will  ultimately  affect  all  of 
America. 

Action  to  help  the  farmer  is  urgently 
needed  to  avert  a  total  collapse  of  the  agri- 
cultural community,  of  America  and  Arkan- 
sas. The  time  has  come  for  Party  differ- 
ences and  political  debate  to  end  and  the  de- 
velopment of  a  soimd  and  realistic,  bi-parti- 
san agriculture  program  begin. 

It  is  our  belief  that  the  following  actions 
will  assist  greatly  the  American  farmer 

1.  Establish  within  the  State  Department 
an  Undersecretary  for  Agrictiltural  Affairs 
to  analyze  the  impact  of  foreign  policy  upon 
agriculture  to  protect  the  interests  of  Amer- 
ican farmers  and  assist  in  the  sales  of  agri- 
cultural products  overseas  at  the  dipl(miatlc 
level. 

2.  Create  a  council  of  agriculture  exjMrt 
advisors  to  work  with  the  Departments  of 
Commerce,  Agriculture,  and  State  to  more 
adequately  coordinate  America's  agriculture 
policy  and  to  promote  sales  of  agricultural 
products  overseas. 

3.  Examine  the  long  processing  procedures 
of  the  FmHA  so  as  to  more  expeditiously 
meet  loan  demands. 

4.  Make  available  economic  disaster  loans 
for  the  dtu^tion  of  the  present  economic 
crisis. 

5.  Make  available  low  interest  loans  to  less 
developed  countries  to  help  reduce  the  grain 
surplus  in  America.  The  feeding  of  the  poor 
and  hungry  around  the  world  is  a  moral 
issue  and  should  not  be  a  diplomatic  and  po- 
Utical  tool. 

Only  by  all  Americans  working  together 
and  pray^g  together  for  a  common  goal  can 
a  suffering  America  once  again  become  a 
prosperous,  healthy  America.  The  heritage 
of  America— American  agriculture.* 


WIVES  IN  FARM  ECONOMY 
PETITION  CONGRESS 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
in  Arkansas  a  group  of  women  who  are 
the  wives  and  daughters  of  farmers, 
some  of  them  second  and  third  genera- 
tion, who  in  their  concern  have 
become  actively  involved  in  assistance 
to  their  families,  communities  and 
Nation  by  educating  themselves  on  the 
issues  and  problems  of  the  American 
farmer. 

They  have  addressed  through  my 
office,  an  open  letter  to  the  n,S.  Con- 
gress. I  would  like  to  share  with  you 
their  concerns  and  suggestions  on  this 
very  Important  issue  by  introducing 


PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 
•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Ebcport  Control  Act 
requires  that  Congress  receive  prior 
notification  of  proposed  arms  sales 
under  that  act  in  excess  of  $50  million 
or.  in  the  case  of  major  defense  equip- 
ment as  defined  in  the  act.  those  in 
excess  of  $14  million.  Upon  such  noti- 
fication, the  Congress  has  30  calendar 
days  during  which  the  sale  may  be 
prohibited  by  means  of  a  concurrent 
resolution.  The  provision  stipulated 
that,  in  the  Senate,  the  notification  of 
propped  sales  shall  be  sent  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 


In  keeping  with  the  committee's  In- 
tention to  see  that  such  information  is 
available  to  the  fuU  Senate,  I  ask  to 
have  printed  in  the  RnoRO  at  this 
point  the  notifications  which  have 
been  received.  The  classified  annexes 
referred  to  in  several  of  the  covering 
letters  are  available  to  Senators  in  the 
office  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, room  SD  427. 

The  notifications  follow: 
Diimsi  SiuuuTT  AasuTAVCK  Aobwct, 

WaaMngton,  D.C.,  March  22, 1983. 
In  reply  refer  to:  I-00070/83ct. 
Hon.  Craius  H.  PncT, 
Okaimuin.  Committee  on  Foreign  RelatUnu. 
V.S.  Senate,  Waehinoton,  D.C. 

Dsaa  Ma.  CHAmtAir  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act,  we  are  forwarding 
herewith  Transmittal  No.  83-24  and  under 
separate  cover  the  classified  annex  thereto. 
This  Transmittal  concerns  the  Department 
of  the  Navy's  proposed  Letter  of  Offer  to 
Israel  for  defense  articles  and  services  esti- 
mated to  cost  $16  million.  Shortly  after  this 
letter  Is  delivered  to  your  office,  we  plan  to 
notify  the  news  media  of  the  unclassified 
portion  of  this  TransmittaL 
Sincerely, 

Phujf  C.  Oast, 

fMrector. 

Tkansmittal  No.  83-24 
Notice  of  Proposed  Issiuuice  of  Letter  of 
Offer  Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Elxport  Control  Act 
(i)  Prospective  purchaser  IsraeL 
(U)  Total  estimated  value: 

MttUon 

Major  defense  equipment  > .... $14 

Other 2 
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Total 


16 

■  A*  defined  In  leetion  47(6)  of  the  Amu  Export 
Control  Act. 

(ill)  Description  of  articles  of  services  of- 
fered: Two  hundred  AIM-9L  Sidewinder  alr- 
to-alr  missUes. 

(iv)  Military  Department:  Navy  (AOB). 

(V)  Sales  commission,  fee,  etc.,  paici,  of- 
fered, or  agreed  to  be  paid:  None. 

(vi)  Sensitivity  of  technology  contained  in 
the  defense  articles  or  defense  services  pro- 
posed to  be  sold:  See  Aimex  under  separate 
cover. 

(vil)  Section  28  report:  Included  in  report 
for  quarter  ending  31  December  1982. 

(vlli)  Date  report  deUvered  to  Congress: 
March  22, 1983. 

POUCT  JDsnncATioii 
iSKAXt^Aiic-aL  smxwnrDXR  mssnxs 

The  Oovemment  of  Israel  has  requested 
the  purchase  of  200  AIM-9L  Sidewinder  air- 
to-air  missiles  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $16 
million. 

This  proposed  sale  is  consistent  with  the 
long-standing  n.S.  policy  of  assisting  Israel 
to  ensure  that  it  has  the  means  of  defending 
itself  within  secure  borders  should  it 
become  necessary. 

The  Government  of  Israel  has  previously 
purchased  600  AIM-OL  missiles  for  use  on 
Its  tactical  fighter  aircraft  There  will  be  no 
absorption  problems  associated  with  this  ac- 
quisition. 

The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  support 
will  not  affect  the  basic  military  balance  in 
theregloiL 

The  prime  contractor  will  be  either  the 
Raytheon  Company  of  Lowell,  Massachu- 


setts, or  the  General  Dynamics  Corporation 
of  Pomona,  California. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  will  not  re- 
quire the  assignment  of  any  additional  X3&. 
Government  or  contractor  personnel  to 
IsraeL 

There  will  be  no  adverse  impact  on  X3B. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale. 

DKRH SX  SlUUIUTT  ASSUTAVCX  AOHCT, 

Wathinoton.  D.C,  March  22.  1983. 
In  reply  refer  to:  I-00819/83ct. 
Hon.  C^HAUis  H.  PncT, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  roreign  Relations. 
U.S.  Senate.  Waahinffton.  D.C. 
DiAB  Ma.  CHAntiCAir  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  SecUon  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  C^ontrol  Act,  we  are  forward- 
ing herewith   Transmittal   No.   83-22  and 
under  separate  cover  the  classified  annex 
thereto.  This  Transmittal  concerns  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army's  proposed  Letter  of 
Offer  to  Norway  for  defense  articles  and 
services  estimated  to  cost  $61  million.  Short- 
ly after  this  letter  is  delivered  to  your  office, 
we  plan  to  notify  the  news  media  of  the  un- 
classified portion  of  this  Transmittal. 
Sincerely, 

Philip  C.  Oast, 

Director. 

Traksmittal  No.  83-22 
Notice  of  Propo>»d  Issuance  of  T*t>.»r  of 
Offer  Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act 

(1)  Prospective  purchaser  Norway, 
(ii)  Total  estimated  value: 

MiUion 

Major  defense  equipment  * $4 

Other 67 


Total. 


61 


■  Aa  defined  In  wction  47(6)  of  the  Amu  Export 
Control  Act. 

(ill)  Description  of  articles  or  services  of- 
fered: Thirty  I-Hawk  guided  missUes  with 
support  equipment,  special  tools,  technical 
assistance  for  two  years,  and  the  overhaul 
of  18  high  power  illiuninator  units,  54 
^<iimchers,  24  loaders,  and  associated  sup- 
port equipment. 

(iv)  Military  Department:  Army  (VFD). 

(V)  Sales  commission,  fee,  etc.,  paid,  of- 
fered, or  agreed  to  be  paid:  None. 

(vi)  Sensitivity  of  technology  contained  in 
the  defense  articles  or  defense  services  pro- 
posed to  be  sold:  See  Annex  under  separate 
cover. 

(vil)  Section  28  report*  Case  not  included 
in  section  28  report. 

(vlU)  Date  report  delivered  to  Congress: 
March  22, 1983. 

Policy  Justdtcatior 
rorwat— i-bawk  kissilis  ard  ovkkhaol  op 

I-RAWK  BQUIPlIEirr 

The  Oovenunent  of  Norway  has  requested 
the  purchase  of  30  I-Hawk  guided  missUes 
with  support  equipment,  special  tools,  tech- 
nical auistance  for  two  years,  and  the  over- 
haul of  18  high  power  illuminator  radar 
units.  54  launchers,  24  loaders,  and  associat- 
ed support  equipment  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $61  million.  The  items  to  be  overhauled 
will  be  leased  to  Norway  for  5  years. 

This  sale  will  contribute  to  the  foreign 
policy  and  national  security  objectives  of 
the  United  States  by  improvbig  the  military 
capabilities  of  Norway  in  fulfillment  of  its 
NATO  obUgations;  furthering  NATO  raUon- 
allzation,  standardization,  and  interoperabil- 
ity; and  enhancing  the  defense  of  the  West- 
em  Alliance. 


The  Oovemment  of  Norway  has  a  need 
for  a  low-to-medlum  level  air  defense  capa- 
bility for  their  major  F-16  alrflelda  The  80 
missiles  to  be  sold  will  support  the  require- 
ment The  addlttmal  equipment  mentioned 
above,  once  overhauled,  will  be  leased  to  the 
Government  of  Norway.  This  lease  has  been 
previously  certified  to  Congress. 

The  prime  contractor  will  be  the  Rayth- 
eon Corporation  of  Andover,  Massachusetts. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  wOl  require 
the  assignment  of  two  additional  UJS.  Gov- 
ernment personnel  to  Norway  for  two  years. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  impact  on  XJJB. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale. 

DkPKRSK  SCUUKITT  ASSISTAIKS  AOBKT, 

Waahington.  D.C,  March  22.  lUS. 
In  reply  refer  to:  I-00422/83ct 
Hon.  C^HAHLKS  H.  Pkkct, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  RebMona. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

DxAK  Ma.  Chahmait  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act.  we  are  forwarding 
herewith  Transmittal  No.  83-16  and  under 
separate  cover  the  classified  annex  thereto. 
This  Transmittal  concerns  the  Department 
of  the  Army's  proposed  Letter  of  Offer  to 
Greece  for  defense  articles  and  services  esti- 
mated to  cost  $66  million.  Shortly  after  this 
letter  Is  deUvered  to  your  office,  we  plan  to 
notify  the  news  media  of  the  unclassified 
portion  of  this  Transmittal. 

You  WiU  also  find  attached  a  certification 
as  required  by  Section  620C(d)  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  fo  1961,  as  amended, 
that  this  action  Is  consistent  with  Section 
620C(b)  of  that  sUtute. 
Sincerely, 

Philip  C.  Oast, 

Director. 

Tkarsmittal  No.  83-16 
Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance  of  Letter  of 
Offer  Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act 
(1)  Prospective  purchaser  Oreece. 
(U)  Total  estimated  value: 

Miaunu 

Major  defense  equipment  > $45 

Other 21 


Total ... 


66 


■  As  defined  In  lectton  47(6)  of  the  Amu  Export 
Control  Act. 

(Ul)  Description  of  articles  or  services  of- 
fered: Eight  AH-IS  COBRA/TOW  helicop- 
ters with  instaUed  aircraft  armament  sub- 
systems and  avionics,  concurrent  spare 
parts,  maintenance  float  items,  ground  sup- 
port equipment,  special  tools  and  test  equip- 
ment, documentation,  and  services. 

(iv)  MlUtary  Department  Army  (WPP). 

(V)  Sales  commission,  fee,  etc,  paid,  of- 
fered, or  agreed  to  be  paid:  None. 

(vi)  Sensitivity  of  technology  contained  in 
the  defense  articles  or  defense  services  pro- 
posed to  t>e  sold:  See  annex  under  separate 
cover. 

(vU)  Section  28  report:  Case  not  included 
in  section  28  report 

(vlU)  Date  report  deUvered  to  Congress: 
March  22, 1983. 

PoucT  Jdstipicatior 

GHOCX— AH-IS  (X>BBA/T0W  HKU(X)Pm 

The  Oovemment  of  Oreece  has  requested 
the  purchsse  of  eight  AH-IS  Cobra/tow 
helicopters  with  instaUed  aircraft  armament 
subsystems  and  avionics,  concurrent  spare 
parts,  maintenance  float  items,  ground  sup- 


JMI 
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port  «,«lp-«t..p«W  tool,  uidtartequl,^  T^a^ottai.  No.  83-23  vy^„B^a^^rr^^»^^A^.^^^ 

ment.  documentation,  and  servtcea  at  an  es-  ^^xitx  of  Propooed  Issuance  of  letter  of  ^      ^    .    ^.  i_oo4l5/83ct 

tlmatwleort  of  $66  million.  offer  Pumiant  to  SecUon  S6<b)  of  the  „„!rri«,«H  p-ct 

This  sale  will  contribute  to  the  foreign  ^^  ^^^^^^  control  Act  ??Sl.^Sif^?JLS^^  Fortian  ReUMonM. 

'S:^JS:iSlXS^1^^t^  a,  PrtS^vepun^ha-er  Saudi  Arabia  ^^"^^£^'^£^^2^  ^^^ 

Si^SiTS^T'ffl^rSnS  (mTotalesUmatedvalue:                                 ^  ^  P**~r,^2SrL?h,'^*tS 

SSrSS^rS^SSS:    Ma^rdefer-eeouipment. TlJ  ^SJ^SS^^i^^^'?^ 

S?^lSS^e  a'^efense  of  the  West-    other • »  f-SSJjT^'S'  S"  ».~pX2S5 

•"SiSS^uires  the«  helicopters  to  u,^  ^otal M*    i^^L°LT^'r^c^Sl,iiS'ti°^'mS 

SarlSr^i^'Su^rgiSceV'^ve'So  '^TiuT^ption  of  article,  or  services  of-    ^^ur  office,  we  plan  to  noUf,  the  new. 

difficulty  in  absorbing  this  aircraft.  These  ^^^^  g^^g^  hundred  sixty-two  B«ark  12,    ^^%n«!rel» 

defense  articlea  will  be  provided  In  accord-  ^^^  ^  commercial  equivalent   'Identiflca-  oui«a«gr.  phiupC.Oaw. 

anoe  with,  and  subject  to  the  llmlUtlons  on  ^^^  prfend  or  Poe"  systems  with  instaUa-  Dirtctor. 

use  and  transfer  provided  for  '^'the  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  y^^  support  

iil!"SJ^2^-^'^^e^n"t^en^  equipment,  related  logistics  support,  con-  Thahsmittal  No.  83-28 

TaSTeSSmr^SlSS^^iSS^Il^X  tr«=tor  "-^^en^c^.  tn^nlng^  s^^  ^^^^  ^,  p^p^  „^^  „,  ^,^  „, 

S^wUAeffOrtsto^urageanegotl-  ^onn  survey  to  determine  system  require-  ^^^^^  pursuant  to  Section  36(b)  of  the 

ated  setUeraent  of  the  Cyprus  quertion.  mwits.                   r»— .*^— .♦•     ai..    nnr».  Arms  Export  Control  Act 

^rprimewntractorwlllbeBeUHeUcop.  (W)    Military    Department     Air    Force  j,,  p^j^j^^  purchaser  Saudi  Aimbia 

ter  Textron  of  Ft.  Worth.  Texas.  ,  ^  L,„  ^„™i„*«„    ♦--   -t^    n^d   of.       (H)  Total  estimated  value: 

ImplwnenUtion  of  this  sale  will  require       (v)  Sales  comml^on   fee.  etc..  paid,  ol-  j,^„^ 

the  assignment  of  a  quaUty  assurance  team  f ered.  or  agreed  to  °«  P"f^-^?'°^«-     .   .     .  .       Major  defense  equipment  • 0 

of   seven   UA   Oovemment   personnel   to  (vl)  Sensitivity  of  technology  conUined  in    ^                  ^jj, 

Greece  for  14  days  and  four  contractor  lo-  the  defense  articles  of  defense  services  pro-    "                                                         

KteUcs    and    technical    represenUtives    to  posed  to  be  sold:  None.                                                  .j.^^^                  Hg 

Greece  forl2  months.  mi)  Section  28  report:  Case  not  included  .  ^  ^,^to,ecu^  „(„  ^  the  Ann.  Export 

There  will  be  no  adverse  Impact  on  VS.  in  section  28  report.  control  Act 

defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale.  (viU)  Date  report  deUvered  to  Congress:  ^^^  Description  of  articles  or  services  of- 

March  22, 1983.  fered:  This  case  provides  for  an  amendment 

UJB.  DEFAaTMEMT  OF  Staix.  Unbir  adding  $116  million  to  an  existing  agree- 

SicaxiAHT  or  Statx  for  Sxctjri-  Pouct  Justificatioh  ment  valued  at  $80  million  for  a  total  of 
TT     Assistawcx.     SciXHCi     AM)  ..A.iA-itAMK  11  MODE  4  »1»«  million  worth  of  supply  support  con- 
TKOTOtooT.                                    ^  .,      """          i^Z!t^«Vl«,?° .^«™  stating  of  ship  reUted  spares  and  repair 
Waaiington,D.a  "mxHTmcAxioK  frixnd  or  rox   sys™  J^;  return,  ^palr.  and  rSh^ment  of  rep- 
Pursuant  to  section  620C(d)  of  the  For-  xhe  Government  of  Saudi  Arabia  has  re-  arable  items;  and  supply  support  asstatance 
elgn  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended  (the  quested  the  purchase  of  762  Mark  12.  Mode  ^^^  ^^  .yrtems  and  equipment  purchased 
Act),  and  the  authority  vested  In  me  by  De-  4    commercial    equivalent    "Identification  jjy  tjje  Royal  Saudi  Naval  Forces, 
partment  of  SUte  Delegation  of  Authority  prjend  or  Foe"  (IFF)  systems  with  installa-  (\y)   BfUlitary   Department:   Navy   (RAH. 
No.  145.  I  hereby  certify  that  the  provtrion  ^j^^^  gp^^  pj^^s  for  three  years,  support  amendment  No.  3). 

to  Greece  of  eight  AH-IS  COBRA/TOW  equipment,   related  logtatlcs  support,  con-  (y)  Sales  commission,  fee.  etc.  paid,  of- 

helicopters  with  Installed  aircraft  armament  ^^^^^^^  maintenance,  training,  and  a  pUt-  fered.  or  agreed  to  be  paid: 

subsystems  and  avionics,  concurrent  spare  ^^^^  survey  to  determine  system  require-  (vi)  Sensitivity  of  technology  contained  In 

parts,  maintenance  Hoat  items,  ground  sup-  ^         ^^  ^  estimated  cost  of  $149  million,  the  defense  articles  or  defense  services  pro- 

FiS^S£rr3Sft    .r?oXScrrrior=!?o£    ^);sJS^r287^rt:  cast  not  included 

^i^rtSLtion  will  be  made  part  of  the  United  States.  By  enhancing  Saudi  Arabia's  March  22. 1983.        _ 
certification  to  the  Congress  under  section  ability  to  discriminate  between  friendly  and  JosTiFicAnoH 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  re-  hortiUe  aircraft,  the  sale  also  will  reduce  the  Policv  justification 
ganUng  the  proposed  sale  of  the  above-  possibility  of  an  inadvertent  major  power  saoti  arabxa—sopplt  support 
named  articles  and  is  based  on  the  Justifies-  confrontation  In  the  region.  The  Government  of  Saudi  Arabia  has  re- 
tion  accompanying  said  certification,  and  of  Thta  sale  will  provide  the  Saudi  Arabian  quested  an  amendment  adding  $116  million 
which  such  justification  constitutes  a  full  military  with  an  upgraded  identification  ca-  to  an  extating  agreement  valued  at  $80  mil- 
explanation,  pabillty  and  Improve  the  overall  air  defense  uon  for  a  total  of  $196  million  worth  of 
WnxiAM  ScHHXisxR.  JR.  system  within  the  country.  The  IFF  system  supply  support  constating  of  ship  related 

will  be  integrated  Into  air.  sea,  and  ground  spares  and  repair  parts;  return,  repair,  and 

DxPKiTsx  SicnmrrY  Assistahcx  Aokkct.  defense  systems  to  provide  identification  of  reshlpment  of  reparable  items;  and  supply 

WaaMngton,  D.C.,  March  22. 1983.  friendly  aircraft  within  the  Saudi  Arabian  support    asstatance    for    the    systems    and 

In  reply  refer  to:  I-<M)344/83ct.  airspace.  The  purchase  Includes  364  systems  equipment  purchased  by  the  Royal  Saudi 

Hon  CHAHi»  H.  PracT.  for  the  Royal  Saudi  Air  Force.  329  for  the  Naval  Forces  (RSNP). 

S^S^^ommittee  ^  Forei^  Relations.  Saudi  Arabian  Land  Forces,  and  69  for  the  ™s  ^«^ --'^f^f^S^natto.^'S  ^^ 

^SrSuS^-^:^.U....r..  -^•JITorrta^'Smentandsuppon  ^    f ^EHoSlts-^S^eS^ 

SSSSS=S^^t^?rSSi^  win  no^^fect  the  basic  military  b^ance  in  Sl'^ij^^^l^H^Hi 

hSSll^?^r«»mittal  NO  83-23.  concernJ^  '^'•kep^Sne  contractor  will  be  the  Teledyne  ^"3^^^^  ^uS^i^  Sf oSITtop™"^ 

the  DepMtment  of  the  Air  Force  s  proposed  corporation  of  Los  Angeles.  California.  E^e  St^f  thf  oomitry  t^gh  mod- 

IMter  of  0"«JS;i»"^,J^»^°[^f  |??S  implementation  of  thta  sale  may  require  JJ^i^'n'o'f  °L  nav^^^^.  In  a'reglonal 

"^f"  SlJ^n^r?^Sl^r^^UvliS  the  assignment  of  additional  U.S.  Govern-  ^^j^xt.  enhancement  of  the  defensive  ca- 

mimon-ShortlyjiterUita  letter  tadeU^^  ^^^^    ^^    contractor    personnel    to    Saudi  ^bUitlM  of  Saudi  Arabia  wiU  atao  contrib- 

to  your  office,  we  plan  to  notify  the  news  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^_  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^ 

"*Hi«^«.iv  "o^  o*  t*»«  I*^  systems.  bility. 

^^  Pmup  C  Gast  There  will  be  no  adverse  Impact  on  D.S.       The    United    SUtes    ta    aastating    Saudi 

x-uur  %^.  ^^  defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  thta  sale.  Arabia  in  enlarging  and  Improving  its  naval 
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force  through  the  Saudi  Naval  Expansion 
Promm  (SNEP).  This  program  began  in 
1972  and  ia  acheduled  to  be  completed  in  the 
mid  1080*8.  The  8NKP  includes  the  purchase 
of  29  ships  and  craft  plus  the  supporting 
shore  fadllUea.  equlpinent,  logistical  sup- 
port, and  training.  This  sale  will  provide  for 
the  follow-on  supply  support  essential  to  ef- 
fective operations  of  the  RSNF. 

Thta  sale  of  supply  support  will  not  Intro- 
duce a  new  mllitvy  capability  into  the 
region  nor  will  it  affect  the  basic  military 
balance  In  the  region. 

There  will  be  not  prime  contractor  since 
procurement  of  these  items  will  be  from  the 
many  contractors  providing  similar  items  to 
the  U.S.  forces. 

Implementation  of  thta  sale  will  not  re- 
quire the  assignment  of  any  additional  U.S. 
Government  or  contractor  personnel  to 
Saudi  Arabia. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  impact  on  U.8. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  thta  sale.* 


JAMES  BCacOREOOR  BURNS  ON 
FRANKLIN  DELANO  ROOSEVELT 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier this  month,  at  a  dinner  in  Wash- 
ington celebrating  the  50th  anniversa- 
ry of  the  beginning  of  the  New  Deal, 
one  of  that  period's  most  distinguished 
historians,  James  MacOregor  Bums, 
spoke  eloquently  of  President  Roose- 
velt and  his  achievements. 

If,  as  has  been  said,  the  New  Deal  is 
still  a  big  deal  in  America,  it  is  because 
that  period  reflects  the  enduring  prin- 
ciples on  which  this  country  was 
founded,  and  the  extraordinarily  ef- 
fective application  of  these  basic  prin- 
ciples to  the  critical  needs  of  the  time. 

Professor  Bums'  remarks  at  the 
dinner  demonstrate  the  passionate 
commitment  of  President  Roosevelt  to 
our  democracy  and  to  a  government 
that  promotes  the  well-being  of  all  the 
people,  not  just  the  few  who  have 
wealth  and  privilege. 

As  Mr.  Bums  makes  clear,  we  face  a 
similar  test  now,  as  we  strive  to  meet 
the  challenges  of  the  present.  This 
country  and  its  basic  institutions  sur- 
vived the  desperate  years  of  the  1930's 
in  large  measure  because  of  the  leader- 
ship of  President  Roosevelt  and  the 
men  and  women  in  Congress  and  the 
Oovemment  who  made  the  New  Deal 
work.  If  we  are  to  meet  the  dangerous 
and  complex  challenges  of  the 
present,  we  must  summon  the  same 
qualities  of  leadership,  innovation,  and 
compassion  that  have  always  been  the 
hallmark  of  economic  justice  and 
aodal  progress  In  America. 

Professor  Bums'  remarks  develop 
these  themes  with  wisdom  and  insight, 
and  I  ask  that  they  may  be  printed  in 
the  Rb(x>ro. 

The  remarks  follow: 
RsMAUCS    BT    Jambs    MacGrxoor    Burjis. 

FJ}Jl.  Dnniat.  Washihgtom,  D.C,  Marcb 

7.1983 

When  Joe  Rauh  invited  me  to  take  part  in 
this  dinner,  I  was  deep  in  study  of  the  early 
yean  of  the  20th  century,  and  as  a  student 
of  leadership  I  was  luxuriating  in  the  great 
personages— the  magnificent  political,  intel- 


lectual and  journalistic  leaders  of  that 
period:  Wilson.  Teddy  Roosevelt.  Eugene 
Debs.  I«  Pollette,  Mather  Jones,  Bryan, 
Brandeis.  Jane  Addams.  Holmes,  Lincoln 
Steffens,  Upton  Sinclair,  and  a  host  of 
others.  One  of  the  dlstingutahlng  character- 
istics of  tlita  group  was  that  most  of  the 
politicians  were  thinkers— men  and  women 
of  thought— and  so  many  of  the  thinkers 
were  political  activists. 

Well.  Joe  was  summoning  me  to  modem- 
day  Washington!  But  all  was  well— thta 
would  be  a  celebration  of  another  shining 
period  of  American  political  and  Intellectual 
leadersiilp— the  New  Deal  era.  And  I  think 
thta  ta  a  point  that  should  be  emptiasized— 
that  during  the  past  year  we  have  been  cele- 
brating the  birth  of  one  man.  a  celebration 
to  wtiich  Arthur  Schleslnger  has  given  de- 
voted and  Imaginative  leadership,  but  thta 
evening  we  celebrate  a  large  group  of  men 
and  women  who  wrote  the  New  Deal  Into 
American  history. 

In  thta  company  there  ta  no  need  for  me 
to  dwell  on  that  superb  set  of  leaders,  begin- 
ning with  Eleanor  Roosevelt— In  a  class  by 
herself— and  encompassing  not  only  a  White 
House  corps  and  a  cabinet  but  Uterally  hun- 
dreds of  persons,  not  all  of  them  In  Wash- 
ington. And  I  think  we  know  who  gets  the 
credit  for  choosing  these  persons  in  the  first 
place— how  unprepossessing  some  of  these 
persons  might  have  se«ned  for  their  job  to 
anyone  other  than  FDR.  The  curmudgeonly 
Harold  Ickes— It's  hard  to  imagine  him 
sweet-talking  FDR  into  a  job.  The  very 
womanly  Frances  Perkins— could  she  handle 
labor  barons  like  John  L.  Lewis?  The  un- 
kempt Harry  Hopkins  who  looked  every 
inch  not  a  stateman— would  you  entrust  bil- 
lions to  a  man  like  him?  That  alleged  Wall 
Street  adventurer  Joe  Kennedy— would  you 
put  the  SEC  In  hta  hands?  Certainly  one  of 
FDR's  superb  gifts  was  hta  ability  to  see  the 
potential  In  these  persons— and  then  help 
them  realize  it. 

FDR  had  more  Impact  than  on  simply  the 
leadership  of  hta  time— he  profoundly  Influ- 
enced the  next  generation  of  leadership. 
The  Trumans  and  Stevensons  and  Hum- 
phreys and  Kennedys  and  Johnsons  were 
stiU  marching  to  hta  drumbeat.  And  If  it  ta 
true  that  liberal  leadership  has  fallen  off  in 
recent  years,  I  think  we  can  point  to  one 
powerfully  extenuating  circumstance— that 
three  of  our  finest  leaders  were  literally 
shot  down  on  the  political  battlefields  of 
thta  nation. 

I  have  a  feeling  that  John  F.  Kennedy.  66 
yesLTS  old  tonight,  would  have  been  here  to- 
night. I  am  almost  positive  that  Martin 
Luther  King,  54  years  old,  would  have  been 
with  us  tonight.  I  am  positive  that  Robert 
Francta  Kennedy.  58  years  old.  would  have 
been  here  tonight. 

Of  course,  sometimes  a  leader  ta  measured 
even  better  by  hta  foes  than  by  hta  friends 
and  associates.  I  hate  to  repeat  that  hoary 
old  war  cry  that  "we  love  him  for  the  en- 
emies he  has  made"  but  we  did  love  FDR 
for  the  enemies  he  made.  And  what  a  rich 
collection  of  adversaries,  political  and  some- 
times personal— not  only  Herbert  Hoover 
and  Huey  Long  and  Father  Coughlln  and 
(later)  John  L.  Lewta  and  James  Michael 
CuTley— note  the  rich  variety  here— but  just 
in  the  world  of  journalism- Bertie  McCor- 
mick  and  Joe  Patterson  and  the  juiciest  vil- 
lain of  them  all;  William  Randolph  Hearst. 
It  takes  genius  to  line  up  such  an  array  of 
adversaries!  Political  adventurism  in  thta 
country  may  not  be  on  the  decline  but  what 
has  happened  to  the  villainy  we  used  to  love 
to  hate? 


But  we  are  not  here  tonight  only  to  cele- 
brate Roosevelt  and  Uie  New  DeaL  We  are 
here  I  believe  also  to  cerebrate  the  New 
Deal— to  ask  what  we  can  learn  from  the 
Roosevelt  experience  to  help  guide  ui 
through  the  Amimtinf  tasks  of  liberalism 
today.  And  if  I  were  to  pi^  the  one  great 
lesson  of  the  New  Deal,  aside  from  the  cour- 
age and  commitment  of  the  Rooaevelt  Ad- 
ministraticm.  I  would  look  especially  hard  at 
nSR's  second  term.  The  popular  histories  of 
the  New  Deal  tend  to  dwell  on  the  bracing 
years  of  hta  first  administration  and  the 
glory  days  of  hta  third  term,  the  war  years, 
and  to  jump  over  the  difficult  yeara  of  his 
second  term,  which  began  in  1937. 

But  it  was  in  that  term,  I  feel,  that  Roose- 
velt showed  hta  greatest  commitment  to  lib- 
eralism even  as  he  was  most  frustrated  in 
achieving  hta  liberal  program.  In  those 
years,  you  will  recall,  be  battled  not  only 
with  hta  Republican  and  business  foes  but 
with  the  Supreme  Court,  with  the  conserva- 
tive leadership  in  the  Donocratlc  party. 
with  the  barons  of  Southern  reaction  and 
racism  in  the  Congress,  and  with  the  more 
obdurate  elements  of  the  federal  civil  serv- 
ice. Those  were  the  years  of  the  attempt  to 
pack  the  Supreme  Court,  to  purge  the 
Democratic  party,  to  liberalize  Congress,  to 
vitalize  the  bureaucracy.  Because  YOR 
largely  failed  in  all  these  efforts,  and  be- 
cause Americans  have  little  patience  with 
failure,  Roosevelt's  second  term  has  had  a 
bad  press,  has  had  a  guilty  verdict  before 
the  alleged  "bar  of  history."  I  must  confess 
that  in  my  own  writings  I  tuive  been  rather 
critical  of  FDR's  effort  at  Institutional 
reform,  though  more  for  the  way  he  went 
about  it  than  what  he  was  trying  to  do. 

But  in  the  longer  hindsight,  I  have  come 
to  be  more  Impressed — enormously  im- 
pressed—with the  courage  and  commitment 
that  Roosevelt  displayed  in  ttita  reform 
effort.  I  don't  think  FDR  liked  to  stand  up 
in  front  of  Senator  George  of  Georgia  and 
tell  an  audience  of  Georgians  that  that  re- 
doubtable old  senator  should  be  retired.  I 
don't  think  he  liked  the  prospect  of  a  fron- 
tal attack  on  that  venerable  institution  the 
Supreme  0)urt.  and  its  foxy  leader,  CTharles 
Evans  Hughes.  FDR  did  not  enjoy  personal 
confrontations.  The  fact  that  he  undertook 
what  turned  out  to  be  a  quixotic  effort  was 
in  my  view  not  only  a  measiur  of  Roose- 
velt's commitment;  it  was  also  a  measure  of 
hta  desperation,  and  more  Important  now,  it 
was  a  warning  to  us  today  that  any  liberal 
D^nocratic  candidate  for  the  presidency 
who  really  wants  to  put  hta  program 
through,  who  really  means  hta  liberalism, 
will  meet  in  some  form  the  institutional 
slowdown,  the  structural  deadlock,  inherent 
in  our  curious  system  of  government,  prob- 
ably the  most  complex,  convoluted,  and  baf- 
fling system  of  any  democracy  today. 

Virtually  all  our  politicians  today  try  to 
work  within  that  system  rather  than  mas- 
tering or  reforming  it.  Theirs  ta  the  politics 
of  compromise  and  consensus,  of  a  state- 
craft through  a  little  advance  here  and  a 
little  retreat  there,  the  politics  of  accommo- 
dation, transaction,  brokerage.  Such  a 
system  has  much  to  commend  it,  except 
that  it  can  rarely  plan  comprehensively  to 
deal  with  the  transcending  problems  of  our 
society— to  plan  ahead  to  deal  with  the 
great  tides  of  immigration  and  migration  in 
thta  country,  of  urban  malaise,  environmen- 
tal decay,  private  economic  power,  and  of 
course  economic  decline  and  disarray. 

FDR  used  to  talk  about  the  "one-third  ill- 
housed,  ill-nourished,  Ul-clad"— who  can 
forget?  Fifty  years  later  thta  fraction  may 
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be  one-finh.  thanks  to  the  Nev  De«l  vaA  ita 
mooeaon,  but  this  still  mesns  tens  of  mil- 
Vkmm  of  people.  But  I  am  more  concerned  to- 
night about  another  fraction— the  one-half 
of  the  American  dtiKns  who  are  non- 
Toters— non-partldpanU  in  the  greatest  de- 
mocracy cm  earth.  The  presidential  cam- 
paign of  19M  has  already  started.  You  know 
what  lies  ahead.  Does  it  not  strike  you  as 
extraordinary  that  after  18  or  30  months  of 
the  most  tntensive  media  coverage,  of  bar- 
rages of  television  specials  and  acres  of 
newspaper  artkdes.  after  the  pre-primary 
period  and  the  primary  campaigns  and  post- 
primary polod  and  the  pre-convention 
period  and  the  conventions  and  the  poet- 
convention  period  and  the  pre-election 
period  and  the  election  period,  that  after  all 
these  endless  months  and  all  the  hoopla- 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  people  do  not  bother  to 
go  to  the  polls,  that  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
people  evidently  feel  that  this  is  a  video 
game  that  they  have  been  following  and  not 
a  political  contest  the  outcome  of  which  will 
touch  their  hearts  and  souls  and  stomachs, 
their  very  lives? 

History  may  not  teach  many  lessons,  but 
one  it  does  teach,  I  think,  is  that  people  like 
this,  who  may  seem  apathetic  and  uncaring 
and  uninvolved  and  unthreatenlng,  people 
like  these  who  aeon  quiet  and  even  placid, 
will  not  endlessly  remain  patient,  but  rather 
in  the  long  run,  even  in  the  middle  run,  wiU 
turn  against  a  system  that  cannot  satisfy 
their  fundamental  needs,  material  and  psy- 
chologicaL  I  want  to  say  on  behalf  of  these 
people,  among  whom  I  live  in  one  of  the 
most  economically  devastated  areas  in  the 
country,  I  do  not  think  they  will  tolerate 
many  more  episodes  of  dashed  expectations. 
I  warn  that  these  people,  with  the  goals  of 
Roosevelt  and  Truman  and  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  still  firmly  fixed  in  their  minds, 
will  not  allow  another  set  of  politicians 
today  to  attain  office  on  the  basis  of  the 
most,  fervent  promises  and  then  leave  the 
people's  hopes  shredded  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  or  Senate  or  leached  out  in  the  laby- 
rinthine chaimels  of  congressional  commit- 
tees and  bureaucratic  counting-houses,  or 
brokered  out  in  the  back  rooms  of  the 
White  House.  We  have  in  short  one  more 
chance  to  make  our  system  work — or  to  face 
an  angry  and  disillusioned  people  ready  to 
consider  some  other  system  rather  than 
strengthening  the  one  we  have. 

FDR  was  above  all  a  Jeffersonian- not  as 
defined  by  American  conservatives  but  as 
defined  by  Jefferson's  unflinching  faith  in 
popular  rule.  Institutions  are  made  for  men, 
not  men  for  institutions— that  idea  was  at 
the  heart  of  Jefferson's  beliefs,  as  it  was  for 
Franklin  Roosevelt— as  it  must  be  for  us  as 
we  enter  a  critical  election  period,  as  we  face 
the  third  century  of  our  national  exist- 
ence.* 


JMI 


FEDERAL  ROLE  IN  PIREPIGHT- 
mO:  THE  FISCAL  TEAR  1984 
BUDGET 

•  BCr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  chaired 
a  session  of  Budget  Committee  field 
hearings  in  my  home  State  of  Dela- 
ware earlier  this  month  In  an  attempt 
to  find  our  how  the  1984  budget  will 
affect  my  State  and  States  like  it. 

Msuiy  Delawareans  testified  before 
the  committee  on  their  areas  of  exper- 
tise, but  few  had  as  much  national  ex- 
perience as  James  Monlhan  and  Louis 
Amabill,  who  both  spoke  on  the  pro- 
posed budget  for  the  UJS.  Fire  Admin- 


istration, its  National  Fire  Acadony, 
and  the  Center  for  Fire  Research. 

Delaware  is  fortunate  in  having  two 
of  its  citlsens  serve  as  leaders  of  na- 
tional firefighting  organizations.  Mr. 
Monlhan,  a  volunteer  fireman  in 
Stissex  County,  chairs  the  National 
Volunteer  Fire  Council,  and  Mr.  Ama- 
bill, the  director  of  the  Delaware  State 
Fire  School,  heads  the  Joint  Council 
of  National  Fire  Service  Organiza- 
tions. Both  of  them  give  of  their  time 
on  behalf  of  firefighters  all  across  the 
country,  and  neither  of  them  are 
strangers  to  the  budget  process. 

Their  dedication  and  their  experi- 
ence—both in  committee  hearings  and 
in  the  line  of  duty— made  their  testi- 
mony particularly  valuable.  I  call  my 
colleagues'  attention  to  Mr.  Monihan's 
remarlts,  made  in  Delaware,  and  Mr. 
Amabill's  testimony,  presented  before, 
the  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee.  I  ask  that  both 
statements  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  time. 

The  statements  follow: 

STATEMEirr  BY  E.  Jamxs  Monthak 

Good  evening  I  am  James  Monlhan,  chair- 
man of  the  National  Volunteer  Fire  Council 
and  on  behalf  of  the  Nations  one  and  one 
half  million  volimteer  firefighters,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  express  our  sincere 
appreciation  to  the  Memliers  of  the  United 
States  for  their  outstanding  cooperation 
and  support  In  1982,  culminating  in  the 
preservation  of  the  United  States  Fire  Ad- 
ministration. 

Once  again,  I  am  here  to  urge  your  sup- 
poort  for  funding  the  Fire  Administration 
and  the  National  Fire  Agency  and  also  to 
discuss  with  you  the  proposed  elimination 
of  the  Center  for  Fire  Research  at  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards. 

As  I  said  earlier,  the  Administration  did 
survive  some  nine  months  of  uncertainty 
and  while  its  budget  and  personnel  comple- 
ment are  drastically  reduced,  we  look  for- 
ward to  the  continuation  of  significant  pro- 
grams. The  joint  Council  of  National  Fire 
Service  Organizations,  supported  the  move 
of  the  physical  faculties  of  the  Administra- 
tion to  the  Campus  of  the  National  Emer- 
gency Training  Center  where  it  is  now  co-lo- 
cated with  the  Fire  Academy.  Our  purpose 
behind  this  was  to  conserve  those  funds 
available  so  that  they  could  be  used  for 
much  needed  programs  and  to  Improve  the 
communication  and  coordiiuition  between 
these  two  vital  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment's fire  program. 

The  Joint  council  and  its  government  af- 
fairs committee  have  worked  very  closely 
with  the  officials  of  FEMA  and  specifically 
the  USPA  working  group  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  program  plan  which  the  Joint 
coimcil  is  on  record  as  endorsing.  This  coop- 
eration, by  the  way,  is  very  helpful  and  we 
commend  and  thank  the  staff  of  the  Admin- 
istration and  of  FEBIA. 

This  plan  includes  the  restructuring  of 
the  Administration  into  four  offices; 
namely.  Fire  Policy  and  Coordination;  Fire- 
fighter Health  and  Safety;  Fire  Prevention 
and  Arson  Control;  and  Fire  Data  and  Anal- 
ysis. The  plan  developed,  with  the  advice  of 
the  Joint  council.  Includes  a  numl)er  of  pri- 
orities and  programs  for  each  office  within 
the  Fire  Administration. 


I.  omcs  OP  rata  polict  amd  oooiodiatioii 
Priorities  for  this  office  include  overseeing 

the  management  and  administrative  activi- 
ties of  the  Fire  Policy  and  Coordination  Fire 
Administration  and  conducting  programs 
which  impact  on  fire  and  rescue  service 
management  practices. 

Initiative  for  FT  1M3  include: 

Improvement  of  NFIRfi:  The  aim  of  this 
project  is  to  determine,  from  the  user's  per- 
spective, how  to  improve  the  national  fire 
incident  reporting  system  (NFIR8)  and  bow 
to  make  data  coUected  through  the  system 
more  accessible  and  useable  at  the  local 
level. 

Review  of  Fire  Administration  Historical 
Accomplishments:  A  review  will  be  made  of 
Fire  Administration  accomplishments  in 
terms  of  carrying  out  mandates  of  the  Na- 
tional Fire  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
1974  as  amended.  Purpose  of  this  review  is 
to  ensure  programs  undertaken  by  the  Fire 
Administration  In  the  future  followthrough 
in  meeting  mandates  of  the  public  law  with- 
out duplicating  work  already  done.  In  addi- 
tion, this  review  will  serve  as  the  I>asi8  for 
recommendations  for  updating  language  in 
the  public  law. 

Public/Private  Sector  Partnerships:  The 
Fire  Administration  wUl  examine  and  docu- 
ment existing  public  sector/private  Industry 
partnerships  to  address  fire  prevention-re- 
lated problems  which  can  serve  as  models 
for  similar  activities  in  the  future. 

Regional  Fire  Libraries:  The  Fire  Adminis- 
tration will  update,  and  expand  where  feasi- 
ble, fire-related  Information  materials  avail- 
able through  FEMA's  regional  offices. 

Long-Range  Plan:  A  new  5-year  plan  for 
the  Fire  Administration  will  be  developed. 

II.  omcE  or  FiiiBnGHTra  health  ahd  satett 
Priorities  for  firefighter  health  and  safety 

include  assisting  in  the  development  of  im- 
proved protective  clothing  and  equipment, 
establishing  preventive  programs,  and  Im- 
proving diagnostic  and  Immediate  care  pro- 
cedures for  fire  victims. 

Ongoing  programs  for  FY  1983  are: 

Apprenticeship  Training:  Managed  by  the 
International  Association  of  Firefighters,  in 
cooperation  with  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Fire  Chiefs,  this  program  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  support  for  development  and 
tracking  of  basic  fire  training  and  related 
work  in  cooperation  with  municipal  govern- 
ments. 

Project  Fires:  Through  grants  to  the 
International  Association  of  Firefighters 
and  to  14  cities  across  the  United  States, 
this  project  is  a  continuation  of  research, 
development  and  testing  of  an  improved 
turn-out  suit  for  structural  fire  fighting. 
During  FT  1983,  a  model  suit  is  being  field 
tested  by  firefighters  on  the  Job.  Design  de- 
ficiencies Identified  by  users  in  these  tests 
will  be  corrected  and  incorporated  into  the 
prototype  for  a  second  series  of  field  tests. 
Data  from  other  final  field  tests  will  be  ana- 
lyzed and  published. 

Low  Profile  Breathing  Apparatus:  The 
Fire  Administration  will  continue  to  work 
with  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  and  U.S. 
Divers  corporation  in  the  research  and  de- 
velopment of  a  long-duration  (2  hour),  posi- 
tive-pressure, mixed-gas  system.  Efforts  are 
being  directed  at  improving  design  and 
making  the  units  more  accessible  to  the  fire 
service  by  reducing  costs.  It  is  projected 
that  certification  of  the  prototype  by  the 
National  Institute  for  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  (NIOSH)  can  be  accomplished 
during  fiscal  year  1983. 


New  inltlaUves  for  fiscal  year  1983  In- 
clude: 

Fire  Injury  Diagnostic  Procedures:  This 
project  will  begin  with  a  voluntary  data  col- 
lection effort  from  emergency  room  medical 
personnel  on  the  current  diagnostic  proto- 
cols relating  to  fire  injuries.  Prom  this  data, 
the  Fire  Administration  hopes  to  develop 
for  emergency  medical  personnel  standard 
protocols  for  the  proper  diagnosis  of  fire-re- 
lated injuries. 

Fire  FIghUng  Tools  and  Equipment  Re- 
search and  Development:  This  initiative  is 
aimed  at  identifying  innovative  tools  and 
equipment  applicable  to  fire  fighting,  modi- 
fying or  improving  on  designs  were  appro- 
priate and  transferring  that  technology  to 
departments  across  the  country. 

Fire  Service  Officer  Oulde  and  Manual:  As 
a  resource  to  fire  departments  creating  the 
position  of  fire  safety  officer,  the  Fire  Ad- 
ministration will  codify  work  by  a  variety  of 
organizations  covering  applicable  standards, 
references  sources  and  suggested  pratlces. 

lu.  OFncs  OP  PiBB  PKivEimoir  ars  arson 

CONTROL 

Priorities  for  this  area  include  developing 
a  pro-active  program  for  fire  safety  codes 
and  improving  arson  information  manage- 
ment. 

Ongoing  programs  are: 

Arson  Information  Management  Systems 
(AIMS):  Alms  is  an  ongoing  information 
system  providing  for  the  exchange  of  eco- 
nomic, social  and  criminal  Justice  informa- 
tion among  law  enforcement  agencies,  inves- 
tors, bankers,  and  State  and  local  anti-arson 
groups.  During  this  fiscal  year,  USFA  plans 
to  detemlne  whether  state-of-the-art  data 
management  and  information  processing 
technology  are  being  used  by  AIMS.  An 
evaluation  component  will  be  integrated 
into  the  system  to  analyze  the  system's  ef- 
fectiveness. A  specific  city  will  be  selected 
for  study  and  development  of  a  model  pro- 
gram. 

Juvenile  Firesetter  Treatment  Program:  A 
number  of  fire  departments  have  l>een  con- 
ducting research  to  determine  the  effective- 
ness of  training  firefighters  as  volunteer 
counselors  to  reduce  juvenile  arson  and  fire- 
setting.  To  date,  data  has  t>een  gathered  on 
age  groups  up  to  7  and  from  7- IS.  Focus  for 
fiscal  year  1983  is  on  the  15-18  age  group. 
(50  percent  of  all  arson  arrests  are  of  Juve- 
niles 18  and  under.) 

An  evaluation  system  will  docimient  and 
validate  the  program's  effectiveness  in  re- 
ducing Juvenile  firesetting  incidents. 

Federal  Arson  Task  Force:  The  Federal 
Arson  Task  Force  consists  of  representatives 
from  various  Federal  agencies  with  responsi- 
bilities or  interests  relating  to  arson. 
Chaired  by  FEMA,  the  task  force  serves  as  a 
forum  for  these  agencies  to  exchange  infor- 
mation on  current  and  proposed  programs. 

In  addition  to  regular  bi-monthly  meeting 
of  the  task  force,  the  Fire  Administration 
will  host  during  the  year  short  resident  sem- 
inars at  the  National  Emergency  Training 
Center  (NETC).  Outside  guest  speakers  and 
experts  in  the  field  will  be  invited  to  con- 
tribute to  this  exchange,  providing  a  wider 
range  of  information  and  greater  visibility 
to  the  effort. 

New  initiatives  include: 

Codes:  Much  work  stUl  remains  to  be  done 
in  the  area  of  code  unification  and  standard- 
ization. The  Fire  Administration  will  work 
with  organizations  that  develop  fire  stand- 
ards and  encourage  more  private  sector  in- 
volvement in  code  development  and  imple- 
mentation. The  aim  of  this  project  is  to 
build  on  previous  work  related  to  code  ad- 


ministration and  enforcement  done  by  the 
Fire  Administration  and  to  provide  local  of- 
ficials with  the  knowledge  and  skills  neces- 
sary to  develop  a  strong,  pro-active  code 
process  at  the  local  leveL 

Residential  Sprinkler  Program:  This  is  a 
multi-year,  phased  project  which  builds  on 
technical  work  already  accomplished  in  co- 
operation with  fire-related  organizations 
and  the  private  sector  under  Fire  Adminis- 
tration sponsorship.  Initiatives  in  this  area 
will  be  aimed  at  encouraging  an  awareness 
on  the  part  of  the  public  and  business  and 
industry  of  the  benefits  of  and  technical  im- 
provements available  in  residential  sprln- 
klers  and  by  promoting  their  adoption  and 
use. 

Smoke  Detector  Survey:  Information  will 
be  gathered  to  provide  current  statistics  on 
smoke  detectors  in  the  U.S.  Including  how 
many  are  in  use,  average  costs,  maintenance 
costs  and  problems,  and  their  effectiveness 
and  efficiency.  In  addition,  an  assessment  of 
the  effectiveness  of  existing  local/State  leg- 
islation mandating  use  of  smoke  detectors 
will  be  made. 

Teleconferencing:  During  1983.  the  Fire 
Administration  will  explore  opportunities 
for  using  teleconferencing  as  a  means  for 
transmitting  and  exchanging  information 
on  arson. 

Arson  Resource  Center  Through  the 
learning  resource  center  at  NETC,  arson  in- 
formation will  be  compiled  and  disseminat- 
ed on  request.  Data  gathered  by  the  Fire 
Administration  to  date  will  lie  supplemented 
by  current  information  from  other  sources 
to  provide  a  centralized  national  resource  on 
the  arson  problem. 

Arson  Computer  Project:  This  project  will 
introduce  and  encourage  the  application  of 
microcomputers  to  the  arson  problem.  Po- 
tential program  directions  Include  encourag- 
ing attendance  at  the  Academy's  new  micro- 
computer course  and  tracking  innovative 
programs  started  at  the  local  level  as  a 
result  of  this  training.  In  addition,  informa- 
tion will  be  gathered  to  evaluate  the  effec- 
tiveness of  computers  as  a  resource  for  ad- 
dressing the  arson  problem. 

Rural  Arson  Project:  This  3-phase  study 
will  identify  the  rural  arson  problem  In  the 
UJS.;  suggest  strategies  to  mitigate  the  prob- 
lem: and  measure  the  success  of  those  strat- 
egies. 

IV.  OPPICE  OP  PIRE  data  AND  ANALYSIS 

Priorities  for  this  office  are  to  ensure  ef- 
fective fire  data  collection  on  a  national 
basis;  to  develop  a  data  bank  of  timely,  accu- 
rate and  retrievable  information;  and  to 
continue  analysis  of  major  and/or  unusual 
fires. 

Ongoing  projects  are  designed  to  meet 
these  objectives: 

NPIRS  Grants:  To  ensure  the  collection 
of  accurate  fire  data  throughout  the  United 
States,  second-  and  third-year  NFIRS  grants 
to  States/localities  already  committed  to 
participation  will  continue.  Overall,  the 
NFIRS  program  will  focus  on  upgrading  the 
quality  of  current  data  and  making  It  more 
readily  available  at  the  local  level. 

Technical  Improvement  and  Support: 
Working  with  FEMA's  office  of  Information 
resources  management,  the  Fire  Adminis- 
tration is  continuing  to  collect,  process  and 
feed  back  to  users  data  on  the  U.S.  fire 
problem.  Initiatives  in  this  area  will  be 
aimed  at  developing  mors  useable  formats 
for  data  feedback,  developing  an  improved 
version  of  the  NFIRS  data  collection  form 
and  streamlining  the  data  collection  proc- 


In  addition,  the  Fire  Administratis  will 
continue  providing  tfichnical  support  and 
training  to  users  through  the  "^h^m^i  f^^ 
information  council  (NTICO).  Annual  and 
regional  workshops  will  provide  users  a 
forum  to  exchange  Information  and  to 
review  innovations  in  data  management  and 
analysis. 

Analysis  of  Major  and  Unusual  Fires:  This 
project  will  continue  in  partnership  with 
the  National  Fire  Protection  Assodatkm 
(NFPA).  Case  studies  developed  from  these 
analyses  will  be  used  in  an  advanoed  fire 
strategies  course  to  be  offered  by  the  Na- 
tional Fire  Academy. 

New  projects  include: 

Kerosene  Heating  Survey:  A  national 
survey  wlU  be  conducted  to  determine  the 
magnitude  of  the  fire  problon  related  to  use 
of  portable  kerosene  heaters  in  the  United 
SUtes. 

Special  Studies  and  Reports:  The  Fire  Ad- 
ministration will  continue  to  commission 
the  conduct  and  publication  of  special  stud- 
ies and  reports  on  current  Issues  facing  the 
fire  and  rescue  service  as  well  as  the  annual 
assessment  of  the  magnitude  of  the  U.S.  fire 
problem. 

Firefighter  Death  Survey:  A  special  study 
will  be  conducted  to  gather  more  accurate 
statistics  on  how  firefighter  deaths  can  be 
prevented  and/or  reduced. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  splendid 
record  of  the  National  Fire  Academy  and  its 
outstanding  personnel  continues  as  It  has  in 
the  past  years.  I  will  not  labor  the  commit- 
tee with  the  statistics  of  the  Academy  be- 
cause they  are  available  to  you  through 
your  own  sources  but  suffice  to  say.  the 
staff  of  the  National  Fire  Academy  ring  ab- 
solutely every  cent  of  worth  out  of  the 
budgetary  funds  that  are  appropriated  to 
that  institution.  In  so  doing  they  continue 
to  produce  an  extremely  high  caliber  of 
training  and  education  not  only  to  the  fire 
service,  but  law  enforcement  agencies  and 
others  concerned  with  mitigation  of  un- 
wanted fire  and  hazardous  Incidents. 

I  would  call  to  your  attention  once  again, 
as  I  have  in  the  past  years,  the  expansion  of 
the  Fire  Academy's  "train  the  trainer  pro- 
gram" which  has  been  encouraged  and 
urged  by  both  the  National  Volunteer  Fire 
Council,  other  organizations  of  the  fire  serv- 
ice and  the  Joint  council  as  a  whole.  By  uti- 
lizing this  delivery  method  of  training  in- 
structors in  the  various  States  who  will  in 
turn  return  to  their  home  areas  and  provide 
the  training  under  the  auspices  of  the  Acad- 
emy, many  times  more  firefighters  can  be 
reached  with  training  in  any  given  year 
than  would  be  possible  if  only  the  campus 
facilities  were  used  at  Emmitsburg. 

We  are  aware  of  the  budgetary  constraints 
of  today's  economy  on  the  Government  and 
in  defference  to  the  spirit  of  the  admlnlstra- 
tlon  and  the  Congress,  the  fire  service  re- 
spects the  proposed  1984  fiscal  year  freeze. 

While  the  programs  of  the  Administration 
and  Academy  are  both  worthwhile  and  cost 
effective,  they  still  lack  the  personnel  and 
financial  resources  necessary  to  have  the 
impact  on  the  Nation's  fire  problem  which 
the  Congress  envisioned  in  the  National 
Fire  Prevention  and  Control  Act.  With  this 
in  mind,  we  do  wish  to  go  on  record  pointing 
out  some  programs  which  we  feel  should  be 
considered  if  not  this  year,  in  the  very  near 
future  to  enhance  the  fire  program  which 
would  Involve  approximately  25  additional 
full  time  equivalent  positions  and  3.86  mil- 
lion dollars  in  additional  funding  for  the 
United  States  Fire  Administration  and  the 
National  Fire  Academy. 


JMI 
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Aa  I  aaM  Miller,  we  do  reject  the  pro-  the  IntemaUoiua  Society  of  Fire  Service  In-  nature,  the  Working  Oro^uid '™*Aom- 

Dond  frecM  and  therefore  support  fully  the  structors.  Vice  Chairman  of  the  BoMrd  of  dala  were  genuinely  Intererted.  oooperattve 

budieta  tat  these  two  agendea  as  submitted  Visitors  to  the  NaUonal  Plre  Academy,  a  and  responsive  to  the  many  sugestlons  of- 

by   the   Inderal   Bnergency   Management  former  monber  of  the  Presidents  National  fered.                                            ,  ^^  „ 

^^vm   rrsoe™        «.      7    — —•  Commission  on  Fire  Prevention  and  Control  WhUe  the  major  thrust  of  the  Joint  Coun- 

The  Plre  PrevoiUon  and  Control  Act,  as  and  currently  serving  as  the  chairman  of    cU's  efforts  during  the  current  fiscal  yev 

origtnally  conceived,  brought  to  bear  a  three  the  Joint  CouncU  of  National  Plre  Service    were  devoted  towards  hdptog  to  re-eat|a>- 

prong  attack  <m  the  fire  problem  of  the  OrganlzaUons.                                                 ilshlng    the    program    Priorities    for    the 

Tinited  States:  a  FMeral  Ore  focus,  a  train-  As  chairman  of  the  Joint  CouncU  It  Is    United    States    Plre    Administration.    Uie 

Ing  arm  and  a  research  arm  and  unfortu-  indeed  a  pleasure  to  submit  testimony  In    working  reUUonshlp  with  the  National  Plre 

nately  at  this  time,  we  find  a  proposal  to  support    of    the    reauthorteatlon    of    the    Academy  continued.  The  co-location  of  the 

.n»t».».  that  research  arm  in  the  person  of  united  SUtes  Plre  Administration  and  Na-    Plre  Administration  at  the  National  nre 

the  Center  for  Fire  Research  of  the  Nation-  uonal   Plre  Academy   within   the  Federal    Academy  campus  In  EmmlUburg  should  fur- 

al  Bureau  of  Standanto  funded  through  the  Emergency  Management  Agency.  This  testl-    ther  enhance  the  working  relationship  be- 

Department  of  Commerce.  mony  Is  presented  on  behalf  of  the  eleven    tween  the  fire  service  and  PEMA.  USPA  and 

We  of  the  volimteer  fire  service,  along  member  organizations  of  the  Joint  Council  NFA. 
with  the  total  fire  service  community,  feel  as  listed  herein;  Statistics  for  the  National  Fire  Academy 
that  this  would  be  a  grave  mistake  inas-  pire  Marshals  Association  of  North  Amer-  will  not  be  presented  as  part  of  this  testimo- 
much  as  significant  work  has  been  and  is  ica.  ny.  They,  too,  are  available  to  your  commit- 
tspnttoiiing  to  be  carried  on  In  the  center  international  Association  of  Arson  Inves-  tee  If  desired.  However,  note  should  be  made 
which  now  is  beglimlng  to  yield  fruit.  tlgators.  that  the  successful  delivery  of  quality 
The  Center  coordinates  and  brings  to  bear  international  Association  of  Plre  Chiefs.  courses  both  on  campus  and  in  the  field  \b 
all  Oovemment  research  efforts  in  the  field  international  Association  of  Plre  Pigh.'ers.  causing  a  major  admissions  problem  result- 
of  fire  prevention  and  control  In  a  central  international  Plre  Service  Training  Asso-  Ing  in  a  large  majority  of  applications  re- 
point  and  this  speaks  well  toward  efficiency  elation.  ceived  being  rejected  because  of  rlassew  fOl- 
and  the  avotdtng  of  duplication  and  wasted  international  Municipal  Signal  Assocla-  Ing  up  nearly  a  year  In  advance, 
effort  as  well  as  tax  money.  tlon.  While  the  fire  programs  (USPA  and  NFA) 
The  research  conducted  reaches  all  areas  international  Society  of  Plre  Service  In-  are  both  effective  and  cost  effective,  they 
of  American  life,  from  the  citizen  in  his  gtnictors.  still  lack  the  personnel  and  financial  re- 
home  with  residential  sprinklers  and  heat-  Metro  Chiefs  of  the  International  Assocla-  sources  necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
Ing  appliances,  to  smoke  control  and  com-  ^^q  gf  p^j.^  Chiefs.  fire  service  and  to  make  the  desired  Impact 
partmentixing  of  buildings,  fire  safety  eval-  international  Association  of  Black  Profes-  on  the  nation's  fire  problem.  With  this  In 
uati<m  systems  for  hospitals,  multi-family  gional  Plre  Fighters.  mind  the  Joint  CouncU  had  planned  to 
housing,  boarding  homes,  prisons  and  recre-  National  Plre  Protection  Association.  appear  before  this  committee  to  request  25 
ational  housing.  National  Volunteer  Fire  Council.  additional  full  time  equivalent  positions  and 
I  hasten  to  point  out  that  the  funding  for  p^^^  appearances  before  authorization  3.85  million  dollars  in  additional  funding  for 
the  center  for  fire  research  should  continue  conunjttees  were  not  as  harmonious  as  this  the  USPA  and  NFA  as  follows: 
to  be  provided  independent  of  that  of  any  heiu^ng  is  expected  to  be.  You  are  to  be  a.  National  Plre  Academy:  AmmaU 
other  fire  programs.  liKludlng  the  Admlnls-  commended  Mr.  Chairman  for  inviting  the  ^■^)  pj^id  program  division.  200 
tration  or  Acadony  and  should  In  no  way  dl-  j^^t  council  represenUtives  and  PEMA  of-          additional  field  programs  and 

mlnlsh  the  funding  of  these  other  two  agen-    jj^jj^^  j,,  g^  ^^  tj,e  same  table  during  this  g  pi^g $600,000 

cl««-         ^^  ,            ^^,       -.          .»_»  Important  hearing.  We  believe  this  exempli-       (,)  Resident  program  division. 

In  this  brief  presenUtion,  I  have  attempt-  ,j^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  cooperation  that  has  been          coiXt  1  2  w^TTrogram  to 

«  y  "S*^  A^.nJSS?{^  "Ltfo^n^Y"^  developed  between  PEMA  and  the  fire  serv-           ^ach  of  50  SUtes  and  8  FTE's        900,000 

States  Plre  Administration,  National  Fire  ,ce  during  the  past  twelve  months.                         (3)  Conduct  6  national  telecon- 

Academy  and  Center  for  Plre  Reasearch.  ^  ^^  ^      ,^^^  p^MA  officials  learn          Lrf^l  fS^                             300  000 

Uiough  U»e  time  available  does  not  begin  to     „„„  ^j^^t  ^^e  nation's  fire  problem  and  Terences  on  fire 300^ 

permit  me  to  do  Justice  to  the  organlatlons  ^j^^  j,g^  ^^  provide  cost  effective  fire  relat-             Subtotal                                   1 800  000 

nor  the  outstanding  people  who  make  up  ^  programs  to  keep  life  and  property  loss    g    ^^^^  sti^i^l^'Ad^taii^      ' 

their  staffs.  from  escalating.  PEMA  Director  Louis  O.     "•   7^*^^,. 

This  time  last  year  I  was  testifying  In  Q^Mdt.  Is  to  be  commended  for  his  in-        ,,,     ^ji-hter     healUi     and 

many  instances  as  a  direct  adversary  of  the  creaslngly  personal  attention  to  the  fire  pro-        *  \JSv  d^vWon  w5l 

administration  and  its  leaders,  a  situation  ^^  ^^^^  improved  recognition  and  visi-           t^*  L^Zenfdetection 

which  this  year  does  not  exist  through  the  Jjuj    ^f  the  fire  programs  within  the  Peder-           ^^^.S^  f^/^«aht,«                 250  ooo 

effort  and  sptoridld  cooperation  of  the  offl-  ^  j^ergency  MknJ^nt  Agency.  Recog-           p,^«!!l°  SS^^aiirti 

dais  of  the  Federal  Management  Agency,  ^^^^^  ^^^  ,^  ^  gj^en  to  Fred  J.  VUleUa,           ^^'  S^Jlmenf!^d 

Uie  AdmlnUtration,  the  Academy  and  the  Associate  Director  for  Training  and  Educa-              S^,?^th™uih  S^A                 300  000 

CenterforPlreResearch  however  one  reU-  tion,  for  his  efforts  in  esUblishlng  an  amica-           r,t!^I^  ^^^J^^J^^ti^^Z            ' 

tionshlp  does  remain  and  that  Is  Uie  unac-  ^j     ^^  effective  communication  network          ^«TJ^   *°?,    ^f''*'°?»f^* 

ceptablyWgh  level  of  death  and  destruction  ^*,^„  t^e  fire  service  leaders  and  the             r?»,^ilf  "f"^"^^ 

in  the  world's  most  advanced  and  industrial-  yg;^/^  officials                                                               *"  ''*'*               ropes,  escape 

lied  nation  from  unwanted  fire  I  would  not  i  will  not  present  to  you  as  part  of  this             ***l*^;„f!SSlnt''S^^5I^       aooooo 

be  so  crass  as  to  suggest  that  by  approving  testimony  the  facts  and  figures  about  life          ^  25^^^"*'  '**«*°^  **^'^"*  "       l^-^ 

this  budget,  the  unaccepUble  level  of  death     j        property  loss  and  the  magnitude  of  the  5  FTE  s 260,000 

and  destruction  would  be  eliminated,  but  it  ^^^^  problem  caused  by  fire.  These  statis-       (2)  Plre  prevention  and  arson 

can  be  addressed  and  a  beginning  made.  y^  y^^^  ^een  presented  at  previous  hear-          control    Implementation    of 

In  dosing,  I  feel  it  suffldve  to  say  that  jngs  and  are  avaUable  to  you.  These  statis-          ^Ire    safety    and    protection 

the     outstanding     accomplishments     and  ^^^  represent  the  past.  Instead,  this  testl-           program  including  high  rise, 

records  of  these  agendes  far  more  than  jus-  _m    reflect    the    present    and    the          smoke  detectors  and  reslden- 

Ufy  Uie  budgetary  requests  and  on  behalf  of    ^^  '^    ""^'^    '™    preseni    u  u  ^^  sprinklers  and  1  FTE 600,000 

the  National  Volimteer  Plre  CouncU,  as  a  The  United  SUtes  Plre  Administration  re-        (3)   Emergency   Medical  Serv- 

flrefighter  and  a  very  concerned  citizen.  1     ^„jjy    restructured    within    the    Federal  Ices  Program 300,000 

urge  endorsement  of  the  funding  requested  Emergency  Management  is  divided  Into  four          Provide    administrative    and 

for  the  United  SUtes  Plre  Administration  ofjjces-  Plre  PoUcy  and  Coordination;  Plre-              technical   support   for  the 

and  the  National  Plre  Academy  and  the  res-  fighter  Health  and  Safety;  Plre  Prevention              development     and     Imple- 

toration  to  level  funding  of  the  Center  for  ^^^  Arson  Control;  and  Plre  DaU  and  Anal-              menUtlon  of  basic  and  ad- 

Plre  Research  of  the  NaUonal  Bureau  of  y^    ^p^e  Government  Affairs  Committee              vanced  life  support  systems 

Standards.  (OAC)  of  the  Joint  CouncU  worked  very              in  f  ire  departmenU 

I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  pre-  doggiy  ^th  the  USPA  Working  Group  to          Provide    an    EMS    resource 

sent  this  testimony.  establish  priorities  for  each  of  these  pro-             center  for  fire  department 

STATBoarr  or  Louis  J.  Amabiu  gram  areas  and  help  guide  the  aUocatlon  of             administrators    and    EMS 

Mr  Chairman:  My  name  is  Louis  J.  Ama-    resources  towards  the  primary  mission  of  system  managers 

bilL  I  am  Director  of  the  Delaware  SUte    Improving  fire  safety  In  the  United  SUtes.  Provide    EMS    management 

Plre  School    Immediate  Past  President  of    Although  the  role  of  GAC  was  advisory  In  courses  through  the  NPA 
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SPTTs 150,000  The  Select  Committee  has  received  Such  was  the  Intent  of  S.  17.  Intro- 

8u,,t-»-j                                a  oRo  000  '^'iiu^ts   for   a  determination   under  duced  at  the  beginning  of  this  session 

ouDMiw ^.uou.wu  ,^g  35  ^jjigh  would  permit  Mr.  Ous  by   the   Senator   from   Kansas   (Blr. 

TWal 3.850.000  Edwards,    of    the    staff    of    Senator  Dolb)  and  which  I  cosponsored.  Unfor- 

TuBLK,   B£r.   Charles  Smith,   of   the  tunately.  when  this  bill  came  out  of 

However,  in  keeping  with  the  wirit  of  the  »**''  o'  Senator  DixoM ,  and  Ms.  Joy  the  Agriculture  Committee,  funds  for 

President  and  the  Congress,  the  Plre  Service  Manson,    of    the    staff    of    Senator  distribution  were,  for  all  intents  and 

respects  the  proposed  fiscal  year  1984  freeze  WARifER,  to  participate  in  a  program  purposes,  extinguished  and  discretion 

and  pledges  Ite  support  to  curbing  Inflation  sponsored  by  Soochow  University.  In  to  carry  out  the  program  left  wholly 

^ere^^^^e^'sV^i^^ihe^^^lSi  ]S5f|;  l'^^'   ^~»   March   25   to  U.  the  Secreta^  oJ'SJpJpartment'S 

budget  submission  and  spedficaUy  request  ^zJ'J,^,,.^  Hoc  H«f^«„.„^  t»,.f  Agriculture.  The  amendment  now  re- 

the  reauUiorization  of  the  Plre  Prevention  ^®.*^??°"^^  ^  determined  that  stores  $50  million  for  this  purpose  and 

and  Control  Act  to  the  previously  author-  Participation   by   Messrs.   Smith   and  requires  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  the 

ized  level  of  22  mlUlon  doUars.  Edwards  and  Ms.  Manson.  at  the  ex-  provisions  of  the  act. 

The  Joint  CouncU  Is  also  aware  of  the  Im-  pense  of  Soochow  University,  to  par-  ^  \  said  when  the  original  measure 
portant  work  being  conducted  by  the  Center  ticipate  In  meetings  and  discussions  was  introduced  this  legislation  will  to 
Sli!^t^*1^«„nUn^^th?'2i^iH'^?haf  "^^^  students  and  faculty  on  United  ,„  to  aUow  the  Pedend  Oovemm^ 
Standards  and  sup^ns  the  PoslUon  that  sUtes-Talwan  relations,  is  In  the  In-  to  fund  distribution  nf  n^rlv  tT Wl 
the  Center  for  Plre  Research  of  the  Nation-  *„_„_*  _*  fKo  conofo  ^Ua  *y,^  tt..i4^„^  luna  aisinoution  oi  nearly  g4  Du- 
al Bureau  of  Standards  be  authorized  and  Jf/f  *  °^  '^^  Sen&t^  and  the  United  uon  worth  of  surplus  food  to  needy 
level  funded  within  the  l>f>partment  of  states.*  citizens  around  the  country.  This  blU 
Commerce  for  fiscal  year  1984  so  long  as  the  —^^^^—  will  not  only  help  the  Oovemment 
funding  In  no  way  reduces  the  re«>mmend-  TOWN  nAVTS  T/inop  ns  Provide  for  the  poor  and  elderly 
ed  funding  of  any  other  federaUy  funded  JOHN  DAVIS  LODOE.  U.S.  hunCTV  It  wiU  also  heln  tAxnuvpn 
fire  program.  AMBASSADOR  TO  SWITZERLAND  "^*Tl-  ^^}    ™L  ~f  J^^^   taxpayers 

On  behalf  of  Uie  Joint  Coundl  I  Uiank  ^  ^^  r^nn  Mr  T.««rfrt»«t   th-  ^„  ^^^  ?.?.  '***  f**^  °}  bX^t\d%  enormous 

you  for  the  opportunity  to  present  testlmo-  f  Jf'^V.^^^^V  ?^t^ t!^  '  '^f^"*  quantities  of  surplus  food,  especially 

ny.«  firmatlon  of  John  Davis  Lodge  of  Con-  milk  products,  now  owned  by  the  Oov- 

__^^^__  necticut  as  our  Ambassador  to  Swltzer-  emment.  There  should  not  be  hungry 

land  caps  a  brilliant  record  of  public  nennle  In  AmAt-i/^  "-hpn  fhBr«>  nrp  hii. 

''SSPLSf^Sf^iSJ^iiSS?  53  ^"^**  *°^  ^^^  ""  *"  outstanding  UorS  of  dollai^  worth  If  food"  flUtag  i^P 

THE    SELECT    COMMITTEE    ON  envoy    on    an    important    diplomatic  warehouses.                               ^^ 

t-itUCS  post       ,    ^.        ,                         ^  In  the  past  2  yeare  there  have  been 
•  Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  It  is  The  selection  of  noncareer  ambassa-  ggvere  cutbacks  In  the  food  stamp  pro- 
required  by  paragraph  4  of  rule  35  <*<>"  always  revives  the  question  of  g^am  and  other  assistance  programs 
that   I   place   in   the   Cohoressiomal  P™/®®**^^   versos   noncareer   dlplo-  jq^  the  poor.  Greater  distribution  of 
RreoRD  this  notice  of  Senate  employ-  mats.   With   Ambassador   Lodge   this  commodities  will  partly  aUevlate  the 
ees  who  propose  to  participate  in  a  <l"estion  is  largely  irrelevant.  His  great  ^^  j^       ^^  ^^^^  cutbacks  have 
program,    the   principal   objective   of  ^fPf^^""?  ^^  a  lifetime s  record  of  ^.^^^^  ^         ^^^  Nations  impover- 
whlch  is  educational,  sponsored  by  a  distinguished  service  for  our  country  ighed.* 
foreign  government  or  a  foreign  edu-  eminently  qualifies  him  for  the  posl-  ^-^^^— ^ 
cational  or  charitable  organization  in-  t*on.  He  was  a  Member  of  Congress  for  PROGRAM 
volving   travel   to   a   foreign  country  J,*;"  ^;,^;;;f,™^°^^  Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  to- 

Sr?a^S'or''°"'^'°'*"^'"'"  SSr''^''Zft"J^Stt'Se  — '  5^%^^-^  ^r-- '^U' 

°«S  committee  on  Etm<«  has  ^rvalo„  our  delegation  to  the  United  no^^-^Aft^^he  .^ogi^n^^^^^^^^^ 

received  a  request  for  a  determination  nations.  thro*  <^r,atnT^  win  h*.  rwvMmi»>H  nn 

under  rule  35  which  would  permit  Mr.  ^^H^  pubUcations.  achievements,  and  J^^^.^^^^'J^^,  ^  to  e^SlfiS 

Glen  Mauldln.  of  the  staff  of  Senator  distinctions  are  too  numerous  to  men-  f.Pff'fV^f**^'^  °'  "°'  ^  ^****°  "  "^ 

Htcht.  and  Mr.  Philip  Ufholz  of  the  "on.  He  comes  from  a  family  that  ^^f^^'    «,^,„„„  „,  .»,««  «rH«r. 

staff  of  senator  Roth,  to  participate  eaye  two  great  Senators  to  Comiectl-  ^^he  execution  g  tho«e^^ 

In  a  program  sponsored  by  Soochow  cut  and  the  Nation  among  many  other  r?®    JTr^^^.L  I^r^I  i^L«!^r 

University.     Taipei.     Taiwan,     from  outstanding  citizens.  It  is  a  matter  of  tion  of  routine  morning  busln(«  of 

litorch  25  to  April  2  1983  personal  pride  for  me  that  he  has  been  »<>'  longer  than  1  hour  In  length  In 

The  committee  hks  determined  that  a  close  friend  of  my  family.  I  know  which   Senators   may  speak   for  not 

participation  by  Messrs.  Mauldln  and  him  and  respect  him  since  my  chUd-  °*?/^  ^^*°/.® '"^"^  *^,^     ,  ,^  , 

Ufholz  in  the  program  in  Taipei,  at  hood.  It  ^  anticipated^  Mr.  President  that 

the  expense  of  Soochow  University,  to  As  a  friend  and  a  feUow  public  serv-  the  Senate  will  be  in  a  positloii  to  act 

discuss    United    States-Taiwan    rela-  *nt  from  Connecticut.  I  congratulate  on    the    social    security    conference 

tlons,  is  In  the  interest  of  the  Senate  him  on  his  confirmation  and  wish  him  report  sometime  during  the  day  to- 

and  the  United  States.  the  very  best  In  his  new  position.*  morrow.  If  necessary,  the  Senate  wUl 

The  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  has  ^_«^«^  he  asked  to  turn  to  further  conslder- 

recelved  a  request  for  a  determination                          atlon    of    the    Jobs    biU    conference 

under  rule  35  which  would  permit  Mr.  COMMODITY  DISTOIBUTION  report. 

Ronald  Kirk,  of  the  staff  of  Senator  AMENDMENT  TO  THE  JOBS  BILL  Mr.   President,   that   is   the   entire 

Bkhtsek,  to  participate  in  a  program  •  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I  business    to    be    conducted    by    the 

In  Taipei.  Taiwan,  sponsored  by  Tam-  commend  the  Inclusion  of  an  amend-  Senate  prior  to  our  adjournment  over 

kang  University,   from  March   25  to  ment  to  H.R.  1718  that  was  offered  by  untU  after  the  Easter  recess.  I  anUcl- 

Aprll  2, 1983.  my     distinguished     colleague     from  pate  that  we  will  receive  the  adjoum- 

The  committee  has  determined  that  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfikld).  I  am  pleased  ment  resolution  from  the  House  of 

participation  by  Mr.  Kirk  in  the  pro-  to    have    been    a   cosponsor   of   this  Representatives    sometime    tomorrow 

gram  In  Taipei,  at  the  expense  of  Tam-  amendment,  which  provides  funds  for  and.  of  course,  that  will  be  called  up  at 

kang  University,  to  participate  In  an  the  distribution  and  processing  of  milk  a  suitable    time   for   action   by   the 

educational  and  cultural  tour  of  the  products  and  other  siuplus  commod-  Senate,  which  means  because  of  the 

Republic  of  China,  is  in  the  interest  of  Itles  now  being  stored  by  the  Federal  good  work  and  diligent  efforts  of  every 

the  Senate  and  the  United  States.  Government.  Senator  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  gain 
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1  day  on  the  recess  schedule  for 
Easter. 

I  personally  wish  to  express  my  grat- 
itude to  the  Senate  for  that  accommo- 
dation. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  nothing  fur- 
ther. 


RECESS  UNTIL  TOMORROW 

Blr.  BAKER.  Bfr.  President.  I  see  no 
other  Senator  seeking  recognition. 
Therefore.  I  move,  in  accordance  with 
the  order  previously  entered,  that  the 
Smate  now  stand  in  recess  until  the 
hour  of  12  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  at  9:42  p.m.  recessed  until 
Thursday,  March  24,  1983,  at  12  noon. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate,  March  23. 1983: 

'PtBOLAL  Hoifx  Loam  Bamk  Boaho 

Kdwln  J.  Gray,  of  CalUomia,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expir- 
ing June  30. 1983. 

Edwin  J.  Gray,  of  California,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  for  the  term  of  4  years  expiring  June 
30. 1987. 

DsPAKTMXirr  or  Trahsportatior 

Conrad   Fredin,   of  Minnesota,   to   be   a 

Member  of  the  Advisory  Board  of  the  Saint 

Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corp. 

CoiisuMKR  Product  SATEnr  CoiaassiON 

Terrence  M.  Scarlon.  of  the  District  of 

Columbia,  to  be  a  Commissioner  of  the  Con- 


sumer Product  Safety  Commission  for  a 
term  expiring  October  26. 1989. 

The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate. 

Dkpartmkht  of  Jnsncx 

John  P.  Volz,  of  Louisiana,  to  be  VS.  at- 
torney for  the  eastern  district  of  Louisiana 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

IMTRX  Army 

The  following-named  U.S.  Army  Reserve 
officer  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  brig- 
adier general  as  a  Reserve  commissioned  of- 
ficer of  the  Army  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  sections  593(a) 
and  3384: 

To  be  brigadier  general 
Col.  WillaM  L.  Wallace.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
In  THE  Marimx  Corps 

The  foUowing-named  brigadier  generals  of 
the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  for  promotion  to 
the  permanent  grade  of  major  general,  pur- 
suant to  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section 
5902  and  5912,  subject  to  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
WUliam  C.  Groenlger  III 
John  J.  Salesses 

The  foUowing-named  colonel  of  the 
Marine  Corps  Reserve  for  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  brigadier  general,  pursuant  to  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  section  5902  and 
5912.  subject  to  qualifications  therefor  as 
provided  by  law: 
Richard  P.  Trotter 

In  the  Ant  Force 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Craig  R. 
Abbot,  and  ending  Chris  G.  Zurales,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressionai.  Record 
on  March  15, 1983. 


IH  THE  Coast  Guaes 


Coast  Guard  nominations  beginning  David 
W.  Kennedy,  Jr.,  and  ending  Richard  B. 
Diaharoon,  which  nominations  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the 
CoifORESsioHAL  RECORD  on  January  25, 
1983. 

Coast  Guard  nominations  beginning 
Joseph  E.  Blanchard,  and  ending  Florian  F. 
Rundio,  Jr.,  which  nominations  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the 
CoMORESsioHAL  RECORD  on  Januvy  25,  1983. 

Coast  Guard  nominations  beginning  Clif- 
ford O.  Spelman,  Jr..  and  ending  David  E. 
Buerle.  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  ComaBS- 
siONAL  Record  on  February  16, 1983. 

Coast  Guard  nominations  beginning  Wil- 
liam I.  Norton,  and  ending  Ralph  A.  Hoek- 
stra,  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Cohores- 
siONAL  Record  on  February  16, 1983. 

Coast  Guard  nominations  beginning  Ran- 
dolph O.  Dodge,  and  ending  Darrell  W.  WU- 
liams,  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Corores- 
siORAL  Record  on  Mareh  9. 1983. 

Coast  Guard  nominations  beginning 
Andres  L.  Bollnaga.  Jr..  and  ending  Meleslo 
Gonzales,  which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Corgres- 
siOHAL  Record  on  March  9,  1983. 

Coast  Guard  nominations  beginning 
Daniel  B.  Abel,  and  ending  Joseph  O.  Zuc- 
caro,  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Seiuite  and  appeared  in  the  Corgres- 
siORAL  Record  on  March  9, 1983. 

Public  Health  Service 
Public  Health  Service  nominations  begin- 
ning John  V.  Bennett,  and  ending  John  C. 
Pytlik.  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressior- 
AL  Record  on  February  14, 1983. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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U.S.  FOREIGN  POUCY  IS  TOO 
COSTLY 


HON.  RON  PAUL 

or  TEXAS 
IH  THS  HOUSE  OP  BSPRKSEHTATIVKS 

Wednesday,  March  23. 1983 

•  Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
upcoming  debate  on  the  1984  budget, 
there  will  undoubtedly  be  cries  over 
cuts  in  welfare  programs  and  increases 
in  defense  spending.  Unfortunately, 
we  in  Congress  have  a  tendency  to  ex- 
amine only  the  bottom  line  figures, 
never  the  policies  behind  those  num- 
bers. 

I  would  like  to  submit  the  following 
article  by  Ronald  Steel,  a  senior  asso- 
ciate at  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for 
International  Peace,  that  challenges 
the  U.S.  foreign  policy  of  indiscrimi- 
nate globalism.  It  is  this  intervention- 
ist foreign  policy  that  results  in  huge 
annual  expenditures  for  defense  and 
foreign  aid. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  Vanity  Fair.  Mareh  1983] 

MiRDiHG  Our  Bdsiress— America's  New 

Sklf-Irterest 

(By  Ronald  Steel) 

We  all  grew  up  to  be  internationalists. 
Conservative  or  liberal.  Republican  or  Dem- 
ocrat, we  were  taught  to  believe  In  free 
trade,  strong  alliances,  and  global  American 
"responsibilities."  Historians  and  politicians 
alike  told  us  that  the  terrible  wars  of  this 
century  would  never  have  happened  if  the 
United  States  had  not  stuck  its  head  in  the 
sand  and  let  dictators  run  wild.  Those  who 
argued  that  we  ought  to  take  care  of  our- 
selves first  were  dubbed  isolationists,  and 
over  the  decades  isolationism  has  become  a 
dirty  world.  But  it  shimmers  invitingly  just 
beneath  the  surface,  seeming  to  offer  an 
escape  from  the  disappointments  and  costs 
of  internationalism. 

A  continent  unto  ourselves,  we  have 
always  had  an  ambivalent  attitude  toward 
the  world.  Americans,  it  has  been  said, 
become  internationalists  when  they  think 
they  can  reform  the  world  and  isolationists 
when  they  discover  they  cannot.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  truth  to  that  observation,  yet 
what  lately  passed  for  internationalism  was 
an  almost  indiscriminate  kind  of  globalism— 
one  that,  as  in  the  Vietnam  War,  lost  touch 
with  the  nation's  real  interests.  That  kind 
of  global  intervention  was  so  self-defeating 
it  inevitably  triggered  an  intense  reaction. 

Today  we  are  beginning  to  back  away 
from  an  internationalist  rhetoric  that  has 
become  tarnished,  and  also  from  a  good 
many  internationalist  policies.  To  call  this 
isolationism  would  be  Inaccurate.  We  are 
not  closing  doors  on  the  world.  Rather,  we 
are  defining  American  interests  much  more 
selectively  and  our  Involvements  much  more 
narrowly.  The  old  homilies  about  American 
responsibilities  to  a  disorderly  world  are 
fading  away  and  are  being  replaced  by  a 


concern  with  rights,  demands,  and  interests. 
This  is  not,  of  course,  isolationism  at  all,  but 
something  that  could  best  be  called  self-in- 
terest 

The  change  is  not  so  dramatic  as  it  seems. 
The  United  States  has  always  been  a  unila- 
teralist country;  that  is.  one  that  acted,  or 
thought  it  did.  in  its  own  beat  interests. 
Even  our  postwar  internationalism  was  iml- 
lateralist.  We  switched  from  selective  in- 
volvement to  one-world  internationalism 
after  the  Second  World  War  not  so  much 
because  we  were  idealistic,  but  ttecause  it 
suited  our  purposes  to  do  so.  The  interna- 
tionalist policies  we  launched  after  1945 
were  Ideally  designed  for  a  country  that  had 
vanquished  all  its  foes  and  ran  the  world's 
economy. 

Free  trade  allowed  us  to  break  down  the 
tariff  barriers  of  less  efficient  countries. 
Foreign  aid  was  a  method  for  building  up 
overseas  markets  and,  in  the  process,  by 
means  of  "buy  American"  clauses,  for  subsi- 
dizing American  farms  and  industries.  Alli- 
ances made  it  possible  for  us  to  prop  up 
friendly  governments  and  gain  foreign 
bases.  That  was  what  we  wanted  to  do,  and 
it  seemed  to  serve  our  Interests.  Internation- 
alism was  the  label  we  put  on  it. 

But  this  kind  of  Internationalism  was  cer- 
tainly self-interested.  It  was  not  viewed  as 
self-interest  at  the  time  liecause  it  clothed 
itself  in  the  rhetoric  of  idealism.  We  would 
fulfill  our  international  "responsibilities"  by 
keeping  American  troops  in  Ehirope  and  by 
fighting  wars  in  Asia.  We  would  "lend  a 
helping  hand"  to  our  friends  by  giving  them 
money,  food,  and  weapons. 

Our  foreign-policy  managers  taught  us  to 
behave  like  a  great  power,  one  that  placed 
foreign  policy  above  domestic  concerns,  de- 
scribed overseas  Involvements  as  commit- 
ments, and  regarded  domestic  needs  as  dis- 
tractions from  serious  matters.  Two  genera- 
tions of  Americans  have  grown  up  think- 
ing—or at  least  being  told— that  it  is  our  job 
to  balance  the  world's  books,  defend  its 
weak  governments,  and  ward  off  various 
forces  of  evil. 

That  was  the  price  of  fulfilling  our 
"global  role."  The  only  trouble  is  that  over 
the  years  the  cost  of  this  role,  like  every- 
thing else,  has  gone  up,  while  the  tieneflts 
have  diminished.  Free  trade  is  draining 
away  jobs  in  dying  industry,  our  allies  are 
expensive  and  disobedient,  the  global  "con- 
tainment" of  Communism  traps  us  in  the 
quagmire  of  third-world  politics.  What  once 
seemed  easy  because  we  were  so  much  more 
powerful  than  anyone,  and  cheap  because 
we  were  so  rich,  has  now  liecome  difficult 
and  costly.  Increasingly,  Americans  are  be- 
ginning to  ask  whether  the  effort  is  worth 
the  cost.  In  new  attitudes  toward  trade,  im- 
migration, alliances,  nuclear  pledges,  and 
global  commitments,  we  can  see  the  outlines 
of  a  narrower  approach  to  American  securi- 
ty. The  consensus  on  American  Interests 
that  has  sustained  an  internationalist  for- 
eign policy  ever  since  the  days  of  FYanklin 
Roosevelt  and  Harry  Truman  Is  beginning 
to  come  apart. 

The  elite  that  makes  a  career  out  of  for- 
eign policy  says  we  are  becoming  isolation- 
ist, but  we  are  not.  The  United  States  is  not 


isolationist  and  never  really  has  been.  We 
were  always  interventioniat  toward  Asia  and 
Latin  America,  and  though  we  kept  out  of 
Europe's  political  affairs  in  the  1920s  and 
19308,  we  were  deeply  involved  economical- 
ly. We  are  not  withdrawing  from  the  world, 
but  we  are  pulling  back  from  the  overblown 
rhetoric  and  the  indiscriminate  interven- 
tionism  of  the  past  forty  years.  We  are  re- 
treating, if  you  will,  from  globalism. 
Let's  look  at  some  evidence. 

ntBS  TRADE 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II,  when  we  were 
producing  half  the  world's  industrial  goods, 
we  needed  access  to  foreign  markets.  So  we 
became  apostles  of  free  trade.  We  set  up  the 
dollar  as  the  world's  currency,  lent  or  gave 
it  away  freely  to  those  who  would  play  by 
our  rules,  and  preached  the  evil  of  the  tariff 
barriers  and  closed  trading  systems  endemic 
to  planned  economies  and  underdevelcved 
nations.  Our  industries,  grown  fat  without 
competition,  also  grew  self-indulgent.  They 
used  their  profits  to  t>ecome  conglomerates 
instead  of  modernizing  their  plants.  They 
looked  down  their  noses  at  foreign  competi- 
tors. And  eventually  they  lost  their  markets, 
both  here  and  overseas.  Now  some  of  them, 
having  faUed  to  stay  competitive,  want  the 
government— and  our  tax  dollars— to  protect 
them  from  foreign  rivals  through  tariff  bar- 
riers, import  quotas,  and  loans. 

The  rock  of  the  postwar  economic  order  is 
crumbling.  Other  countries  now  can  do 
some  of  what  we  do.  and  they  can  do  it 
better  and  more  cheaply.  The  system  that 
once  favored  all  our  industries  now  favors 
only  some  of  them.  Firms  that  have  lost 
their  competitive  edge  now  want  protection. 
Congress  is  listening,  and  has  put  tempo- 
rary or  permanent  impori  quotas  on  steel, 
autos,  color  television  sets,  textiles,  sugar, 
and  shoes.  Politicians,  always  sensitive  to 
the  pressure  of  special-interest  groups,  are 
discovering  votes  in  protectionism.  Free 
traders  consider  this  anathema,  but  aging 
industries  and  the  people  who  work  for 
them  are  demanding  it.  The  free  market 
may  make  economic  sense  and  still  result  in 
political  and  human  disaster.  Protection 
from  the  cost-efficient  anarehy  of  the  mar- 
ketplace is  becoming  a  popular  demand  that 
politicians  can  no  longer  Ignore. 

THE  THIRD  WORLD 

Twenty  years  ago.  when  John  F.  Kennedy 
sent  American  "advisers"  to  help  "pacify" 
South  Vietnam,  nobody  paid  much  atten- 
tion. But  when  the  Reagan  administration 
considered  sending  U.S.  troops  into  El  Sal- 
vador, a  public  outcry  forced  the  adminis- 
tration into  a  hasty  retreat.  In  a  Roper  poll 
taken  last  year,  only  20  percent  favored 
sending  American  forces  even  "if  this  is  the 
only  way  to  prevent  the  government  of  El 
Salvador  from  being  overthrown  by  leftist 
guerrillas." 

Nor  was  there  much  more  support  for 
intervention  elsewhere.  A  poll  taken  at  the 
height  of  the  Solidarity  euphoria  showed 
only  31  percent  willing  to  send  U.S.  troops  if 
the  Russians  invaded  Poland,  28  percent  if 
Israel  were  overrun  by  an  Arab  country,  and 
24  percent  if  Saudi  Arabia  were  attacked  by 
a  neighbor. 


This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statemena  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Meml>er  on  the  floor. 
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The  simple  truth— which  no  administra- 
tion has  yet  been  willing  to  accept— is  that 
the  American  public  does  not  give  a  serious 
damn  about  most  of  the  third  world.  Not 
since  the  Vietnam  War  has  the  public 
bought  the  government's  rhetoric  that  Com- 
munist peasants  were  going  to  swim  across 
the  ocean  and  invade  the  United  States.  We 
have  learned  to  be  more  cynical  about  third 
world  politicians  and  our  own  geopolitical 
strmteglsts.  We  have  seen  dictators  come  and 
go.  some  the  tools  of  bankers  in  Brussels 
and  New  York,  others  of  commissars  In 
Moscow  and  Havana.  But  we  luiow  that  the 
political  loyalty  of  those  countries  has  a  life 
span  about  equal  to  that  of  a  butterfly. 
Egypt  was  once  in  Russia's  pocket,  now  it's 
in  ours.  A  few  years  from  now  Egypt  may  be 
theirs  again— and  the  Russians  will  have  to 
come  up  with  the  nearly  one  billion  dollars 
a  year  we  have  been  shelling  out  ever  since 
1977  to  build  up  Egypt's  economy.  We  used 
to  have  Ethiopia,  and  Moscow  had  Somalia. 
Then  we  switched  partners.  We  may  switch 
ag^n.  Does  it  matter?  John  F.  Kennedy  told 
us  we  had  to  "pay  any  price,  bear  any 
burden"  to  bring  the  blessings  of  democracy 
to  everybody  everywhere.  He  was  full  of  zeal 
and  thought  he  could  redesign  the  world.  So 
did  we.  We  are  wiser  now,  after  Vietnam  and 
other  disasters.  He  probably  would  be  too. 

KOKOPKAM  DETXHSK 

American  troopa  have  been  in  Europe  so 
long  that  some  OIs  currently  stationed 
there  are  filling  the  combat  boots  first  worn 
by  their  grandfathers.  They  were  sent  there 
after  World  War  II  because  the  defeated 
Europeans  were  downtrodden  and  the  Rus- 
sians were  growling  ominously.  The  cost  of 
defending  Europe,  which  was  a  formidable 
$81  billion  in  1981,  or  half  of  our  total  de- 
fense budget  that  year,  will  hit  (130  billion 
this  year. 

Is  this  expense  really  necessary?  Our 
allies  now  have  armies  of  their  own— the 
Germans  half  a  million  men  and  the  French 
even  more,  plus  nuclear  weapons.  And  they 
are  now  rich.  Six  Western  European  coun- 
tries have  higher  per  capita  incomes  than 
we  do.  In  1981  we  spent  $782  per  capita  on 
defense.  By  contrast.  Germany  spent  only 
$372.  France  $437.  Britain  $433.  and  Japan— 
our  other  major  protectorate — $89.  On  the 
average  our  European  sdlies  devote  about 
half  as  much  of  their  gross  national  product 
to  defense  as  we  do. 

They  think  that's  plenty.  Maybe  it  Is. 
Even  those  Europeans  who  applaud  the 
Reagan  buildup  have  no  Intention  of  follow- 
ing suit;  they  have  other  uses  for  their 
money.  They  want  high-speed  "bullet" 
trains  to  link  their  cities,  modem  subways 
and  glittering  opera  houses,  free  medical 
care  for  everybody,  and  welfare  cushions  for 
the  poor.  Why  shouldn't  they?  They  com- 
plain that  they  can't  possibly  afford  their 
own  defense  because  it  costs  too  much. 
Their  parliaments  would  be  afraid  to  touch 
social  programs  to  pay  for  weapons.  Europe- 
an voters  wouldn't  allow  it. 

So  be  it.  But  we  have  budget  problems 
too,  and  people  who  don't  want  to  lose  their 
food  stamps  and  pensions.  There  Is  a  prob- 
lem of  equity  here,  and  a  problem  of  poli- 
tics. Reagan  has  persuaded  Congress  to  en- 
dorse the  biggest  defense  buildup  in  our  his- 
tory. And  to  help  pay  for  It  he  has  slashed 
virtually  every  domestic  program  that  does 
not  have  a  powerful  interest  group  to  pro- 
tect it.  Having  squeezed  the  poor,  he  has 
now  turned  to  such  cherished  middle-class 
programs  as  Medicare  and  Social  Security. 
He  is  unlikely  to  succeed  in  cutting  them. 
This  means  he  either  has  to  pile  up  greater 
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deficits,  which  threaten  to  break  the  Ameri- 
can economy,  or  forgo  his  bonanza  to  the 
Pentagon. 

As  Congress  looks  for  cuts.  American 
troops  abroad  are  a  tempting  target.  There 
are  355,000  American  servicemen  stationed 
In  Europe,  and  150.000  more  scattered 
around  the  globe.  Last  year  eighty-seven 
congressmen  voted  for  a  resolution  proposed 
by  Patricia  Schroeder  of  Colorado  calling 
for  a  50  percent  cut.  over  the  next  four 
years,  of  the  half  million  American  troops 
stationed  abroad.  Support  ranged  across  the 
political  spectrum,  from  arch-conservatives 
who  want  to  save  the  world  from  Commu- 
nism to  big-city  liberals  who  take  their 
skiing  vacations  in  the  French  Alps.  Some 
people  In  Congress  would  go  even  further.  A 
maverick  Republican  libertarian  from  Texas 
named  Ron  Paul  wants  to  bring  all  the 
troops  back  home  and  close  down  our  over- 
seas military  bases.  He  denies  that  It  is 
America's  Job  to  defend  anybody  but  Ameri- 
cans. This  used  to  be  a  far-left  view.  It  Is 
now  becoming  respectable  on  the  right  and 
even  in  the  center. 

Europe  Is  where  most  of  the  troops  are. 
and  it  Is  Europe  that  complains  the  most 
about  any  cuts.  The  European  governments 
don't  want  the  Americans  to  leave.  Al- 
though they  don't  much  like  the  OIs,  the 
alternative  seems  even  worse.  They  would 
have  to  defend  themselves  against  the  Rus- 
sians. That  would  be  expensive.  It  would 
also  mean  dealing  with  the  messy  problem 
of  German  reunification.  The  Europeans 
prefer  things  as  they  are.  They  writhe  in 
pain  every  time  a  congressman  talks  about 
troop  cut-backs,  the  first  step  In  their  view 
toward  the  "decoupling"  of  E^irope  and 
America— to  use  the  sexual  imagery  so  fa- 
vored by  military  strategists. 

That's  why  European  governments  resist 
any  cut  in  American  troop  strength.  Not  be- 
cause the  current  355.000  figure  is  sacred, 
but  because  any  reduction  would  suggest 
that  American  ardor  is  declining.  It's  all 
psychology.  The  Europeans,  in  their  self-In- 
duced and  neurotic  dependency  on  the 
United  States,  want  to  be  shown  every  day 
not  only  that  we  love  them,  but  how  much. 
And  we,  equally  neurotically,  feel  obliged  to 
show  them. 

Both  the  Europeans  and  our  foreign- 
policy  professionals  warn  us  of  the  dangers 
of  cutting  back  our  troop  presence— the  Eu- 
ropeans for  obvious  economic  reasons  and 
because  they  still  don't  trust  one  another; 
our  foreign-policy  elite  because  it  has  grown 
fond  of  giving  orders  to  the  Eiu-opeans. 
NATO  has  always  been  attractive  to  us  be- 
cause it  allowed  us  to  call  the  tune  for 
Europe.  Since  the  Europeans  were  militarily 
dependent,  they  accommodated  us  economi- 
cally. All  during  the  Vietnam  period,  when 
we  blithely  printed  paper  dollars  to  pay  for 
the  war.  European  governments  bought 
them  at  face  value,  thus  saving  us  from  an 
even  more  ruinous  Inflation  than  we  actual- 
ly had.  They  also  followed  our  political  lead. 
But  not  anymore.  As  the  recent  pipeline 
fiasco  demonstrated,  these  governments 
have  their  own  interests  to  pursue.  Where 
those  Interests  run  parallel  to  ours,  they 
will  accommodate  us.  Otherwise  not.  This  Is 
understandable.  But  it  Is  also  a  very  differ- 
ent bargain  from  the  one  we  used  to  have 
with  Europe.  Our  protection  used  to  buy  us 
a  client:  now  we  have  partners  who  are 
sometimes  economic  adversaries.  The  alli- 
ance Is  falling  apart  because  the  Europeans 
want  equality  whUe  we  expect  obedience. 
But  the  more  we  force  them  to  pay  their 
own  way.  the  more  disobedient  they  will  be. 
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There  Is  no  way  out  of  this  dilemma  that  la 
compatible  with  NATO  as  we  know  it. 

THX  AHTHraCLXAR  ItOVmXHT 

This  force  Is  growing  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  but  for  different  reasons.  Europe- 
ans, alarmed  by  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's rhetoric  about  "protracted "  nuclear 
war,  suspect  that  their  chances  for  survival 
might  be  better  If  the  Americans  took  their 
nuclear  weapons  and  went  home.  The  only 
trouble  is  that  the  Europeans  would  then 
have  to  defend  themselves  against  the  Rus- 
sians, and  they  don't  much  like  that  pros- 
pect either.  So  they  flutter,  some  seeking 
safety  In  a  Utopian  notion  of  disarmament, 
others  in  a  theory  of  deterrence  in  which 
even  they  no  longer  fully  believe. 

Just  as  the  antlnuclear  movement  Is  un- 
dermining current  NATO  strategy  in 
Europe,  so  It  is  in  the  United  States  as  welL 
Last  fall  Catholic  bishops  Upped  a  well- 
spring  of  public  anxiety  when  they  de- 
nounced the  use  of  all  nuclear  weapons— 
and  in  particular  the  threat  to  use  them 
first— because  "the  danger  of  escalation  Is  so 
great  that  It  is  an  unacceptable  moral  risk 
to  initiate  nuclear  war  in  any  form."  Even 
NATO  is  trying  to  back  away  from  a  first- 
use  strategy  by  putting  more  emphasis  on 
conventional  weapons— a  policy  that  Gener- 
al Bernard  Rogers,  NATO's  American  com- 
mander, refers  to  as  no  early  first  use. 

The  bishops  have  courageously  faced  the 
moral  problem,  but  our  own  government 
has  not  been  willing  to  deal  with  the  politi- 
cal one.  Logic  and  American  interests  would 
dlcUte  no  first  use  at  all.  But  our  troop 
presence  in  Europe  means  that  we  wiU  be 
Immediately  drawn  Into  any  European  war. 
If  we  are  losing,  will  we  not  use  battlefield 
nuclear  weapons?  And  if  we  do,  can  we  be 
sure  that  America  Itself  will  remain  un- 
scathed? 

That  has  long  been  the  dilemma  of 
NATO,  but  a  tolerable  one  so  long  as  we  had 
nuclear  superiority.  Parity  with  Moscow 
makes  the  situation  more  dangerous  and 
prevention  of  a  nuclear  war  in  Europe  an 
even  more  urgent  cause.  But  for  that, 
Exirope  has  to  t>eef  up  its  defenses.  Ehirope- 
ans  understandably  do  not  want  to  do  that. 
The  more  they  Increase  their  own  conven- 
tional forces,  the  less  need  there  Is  for 
355,000  American  troops  on  the  Continent. 
But  without  the  troops,  how  can  Europeans 
be  guaranteed  American  protection— least 
of  all  nuclear  protection? 

Our  problem  Is  different.  Our  dire  eco- 
nomic condition  dictates  that  we  get  the  Eu- 
ropeans to  pay  for  their  own  defense.  Our 
interests  call  for  reducing  the  danger  of  a 
nuclear  war  in  Europe  that  could  draw  us 
in.  The  dilemma  Is  unavoidable.  We  can 
remain  Europe's  protector  only  at  great  eco- 
nomic cost— and  considerable  nuclear  risk. 
But  if  we  reduce  our  Involvement  in  Europe- 
an defense,  the  Europeans  will  build  up 
their  own  forces  and  eventually  work  out 
their  own  diplomacy.  We  cannot  have  It 
both  ways.  But  economics  may  dictate  an 
answer,  for  we  may  not  be  able  to  afford  the 
role  of  Europe's  generous  protector  much 
longer. 

OLOBAI.  DETKlfSE 

In  1980  our  defense  bill  was  $142  billion: 
in  1981.  $176  billion;  in  1982,  $214  billion: 
and  in  1983  it  Is  due  to  hit  $231  billion.  Why 
does  defense  eat  up  so  much  of  our  re- 
sources? Because  of  the  foreign  policy  we 
have.  That  policy  Is  one  of  global  "contain- 
ment" of  Communism  through  a  network  of 
commitments  and  alliances.  Ronald  Reagan 
did  not  Invent  that  poUcy.  He  Is  merely  car- 
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rytnc  It  out,  as  baa  every  Preddent,  Repub- 
Uean  or  Democrat,  for  nearly  four  decades. 
He  dltf  «n  tma  Jinaay  Carter  only  in  trying 
to  do  tt  flnt-daa  Instead  of  on  the  cheap. 
That  to  why  Reagan  has  nearly  doubled  the 
defense  budget  over  four  years.  In  doing  so 
he  has,  in  a  way,  provided  a  public  service. 
He  has  nude  us  aware  of  the  real  cost  of  our 
cold  war  commitments. 

These  are  commitments  we  took  on  when 
we  were  rich,  but  which  now  cost  a  good 
deal  more  than  we  bargained  f  or— espedally 
as  Reagan  interprets  them.  That  Is  why 
Congress  is  chipping  and  pruning,  asking 
whether  the  military  really  needs  such  ex- 
penalve  toys  as  the  B-1  bomber,  the  MX 
mlBsUe.  and  the  M-1  tank.  But  Congress  still 
resists  looking  at  the  underlying  obligations 
that  these  weapons  are  designed  to  serve.  It 
doesn't  want  to  give  up  the  commitments, 
but  it  doesn't  want  to  pay  for  them  either. 
We  are  like  the  nuui  who,  having  decided 
that  he  needs  a  big  yacht  to  sail  around 
Newport  harbor,  worries  about  the  cost  of 
hired  hands.  As  J.  P.  Morgan  Is  said  to  have 
remarked,  "Any  man  who  has  to  ask  about 
the  annual  upkeep  of  a  yacht  can't  afford 
one."  Today,  unlike  ten  or  twenty  years  ago, 
we  have  to  ask  how  much  the  yacht  costs. 
We  can  afford  some  guns  and  some  butter, 
but  not  for  everyone  on  the  block.  And  the 
more  we  spend  on  guns,  the  less  we  have 
left  for  butter.  Oiu-  allies  in  Europe  and 
Japan  have  opted  for  the  butter,  sure  that 
we  would  provide  the  guns,  both  for  our- 
selves and  for  them.  That's  one  of  the  rea- 
sons they  have  been  able  to  become  such 
formidable  competitors  in  the  marketplace. 

To  question  the  terms  of  this  arrange- 
ment Is  not  to  revert  to  Isolationism- unless 
shedding  the  globallst  ambitions  of  nearly 
four  decades  can  be  considered  Isolationist. 
But  we  Americans  are,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  postwar  period,  beginning  to  look  close- 
ly at  our  commitments,  to  ask  what  they 
cost  us,  what  we  must  give  up  for  them,  and 
what  we  get  out  of  them.  The  question 
today  is  whether  our  nation  can  any  longer 
afford  Its  foreign  policy. 

The  old  internationalism  Is  in  retreat.  Re- 
placing it  Is  a  stricter  notion  of  self-interest, 
one  that  recognizes  the  difference  between 
wliat  we  can  do  and  what  we  would  like  to 
do.  It  is  not  isolationist,  for  it  counsels 
measure,  not  Indifference.  You  could  call  it 
realism.  And  It  is  where  we  are  heading— 
once  our  political  leaders  catch  up.« 


BLACK  CAUCUS  BUDGET 
CLOSED  DOWN 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

or  COLORAIK) 
ni  THC  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATIVES 

Wedneaday,  March  23,  1983 

•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Congressional  Black  Caucus  will 
not  be  able  to  offer  their  alternative 
budget  proposal  because  we  passed  a 
closed  rule,  which  I  opposed,  to  limit 
consideration  to  the  Democratic  and 
the  Republican  proposals.  I  voted  for 
the  Black  Caucus  last  budget  proposal. 
They  have  again  written  an  outstand- 
ing alternative  budget;  because  of  the 
closed  rule,  it  will  not  be  considered. 

This  is  not  responsible  legislating. 
How  can  we  refuse  to  consider  a 
budget  proposal  that  would  create 
900,000  new  Jobs,  reform  the  inequities 
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in  Mr.  Reagan's  1981  tax  giveaways, 
restore  funding  to  critical  social  pro- 
grams and  still  reduce  the  deficit  sub- 
stantially below  that  proposed  by  the 
administration?  How  can  we  refuse  to 
consider  a  budget  proposal  that  exam- 
ines defense  spending  not  in  terms  of 
real  growth  but  in  terms  of  U.S.  for- 
eign and  military  objectives? 

Between  July  1981,  the  start  of  the 
Reagan  recession,  and  November  1982, 
the  national  unemployment  rate  in- 
creased 49  percent,  while  In  Colorado 
It  jmnped  75  percent.  How  can  1  tell 
my  constituents  that  their  Congress 
refuses  to  consider  the  Black  Caucus 
budget  proposal  which  seriously  ad- 
dresses the  problems  they  are  facing?* 


MEETINO  HUMAN  NEEDS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OPDISIAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  23. 1983 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  insert  my  Washington 
report  for  March  23,  1983,  into  the 
Congressional  Record: 

MKETnfG  HUMAH  NEEDS 

It  should  come  as  no  surprise  that  human 
needs  have  sprung  to  the  top  of  the  congres- 
sional agenda.  Reports  are  rolling  into 
Washington  of  people  passing  their  days  In 
unemployment  offices,  living  in  doorways, 
waiting  outside  soup  kitchens,  and  suffering 
through  illness  without  medical  attention. 
Legislators  from  every  part  of  the  country 
have  been  hearing  the  horror  stories  of  un- 
employment. People  have  used  up  their  Job- 
less benefits,  run  through  their  personal 
savings,  and  given  up  looking  for  work. 
They  are  desperate.  Some  12  million  people 
are  jobless.  The  number  of  homeless  could 
be  as  high  as  two  million.  Private  nutrition 
centers  Indicate  that  the  ranlcs  of  the 
hungry  are  swelling,  and  one  report  is  that 
as  many  as  44  million  people  could  be  at  risk 
of  hunger.  Some  25  million  people  have  lost 
their  health  care  insurance  during  the  past 
months.  There  are  too  many  people  in  need 
for  us  to  think  that  private  groups  alone 
will  meet  the  need. 

Part  of  the  JolDs  program  now  being 
shaped  in  Congress  will  be  humanitarian 
aid.  Funds  are  included  for  emergency  shel- 
ters and  nutrition  centers.  The  President's 
position  has  been  ttiat  the  homeless  and  the 
hungry  could  be  served  by  existing  govern- 
ment programs  and  by  private  charity,  but 
recently  he  has  been  moving  toward  more 
direct  government  help.  So  has  Congress. 

Besides  the  temporary  program  of  public 
service  jobs,  the  opening  of  Federal  build- 
ings to  the  homeless,  and  the  distribution  of 
surplus  food  at  nutrition  centers,  other 
emergency  steps  are  under  consldei  ation. 
For  example,  job-creating  public  works  are 
being  accelerated,  and  new  public  works 
could  be  authorized.  Also,  jobless  benefits 
are  being  extended  and  Increased  for  those 
workers  who  are  still  idle  and  who  have  no 
other  source  of  Income.  Under  review  is  a 
temporary  program  to  pay  the  health  care 
insurance  premiums  of  workers  who  have 
lost  their  coverage  due  to  the  recession. 
Such  a  program  would  be  hard  to  formulate 
because  it  would  present  both  high  costs 
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and  tough  questions  of  falmeas,  but  the  un- 
employed have  a  very  great  need  for  health 
care  due  to  the  anxiety  and  disruption 
caused  by  prolonged  joblessness. 

No  one  contends  that  these  steps  will 
solve  the  problems  of  unemployment,  home- 
lessness.  hunger,  and  sickness.  They  are 
short-term,  and  they  address  only  the 
urgent,  immediate  needs  that  people  tiave. 
While  we  debate  how  to  get  long-term,  vig- 
orous growth  in  the  economy  (which  every- 
one acknowledges  to  the  best  remedy  for  our 
economic  woes),  we  should  rememt>er  that 
the  effort  In  Congress  U  to  get  help  to  a  spe- 
cific group  of  people  who  are  in  dire  straits. 
If  recovery  U  going  to  be  long  and  slow,  or  if 
it  falters  as  It  has  in  the  recent  past,  then 
Congress  should  see  to  It  that  adjustments 
do  not  fall  too  hard  on  the  least  fortimate. 
Obviously,  budgetary  caution  cannot  l>e 
thrown  to  the  wind,  but  the  worst  waste  of 
all  to  the  waste  of  human  life  and  potentiaL 

The  most  serious  recession  In  half  a  centu- 
ry was  preceded  by  sharp  cuts  in  the  budget 
for  social  programs  and  public  aid.  A  strong- 
er budget  would  have  done  much  to  soften 
the  blow  so  many  workers  and  families  are 
feeling  today.  Yet  requests  from  the  Presi- 
dent for  further  cuts  continue;  he  also 
wants  to  turn  back  much  of  the  responsibil- 
ity for  helping  the  state  and  local  govern- 
ments and  to  private  charities.  The  evidence 
to  growing,  thougli,  that  the  state  and  pri- 
vate groups  have  not  l>een  able  to  maintain 
current  services,  much  less  expand  services 
to  meet  new  needs.  What  to  worse,  many 
workers  in  human  services  say  that  the 
worst  to  stUl  to  come  even  though  the  econo- 
my may  have  begun  to  recover. 

Our  responsibility  for  the  unemployed 
and  the  poor  always  provokes  vigorous  dis- 
cussion. Most  of  us  recognize  that  minimal 
economic  well-being  to  necessary  for  democ- 
racy to  work.  No  community  can  expect  to 
be  self-governing  unless  the  members  of 
that  community  enjoy  a  mtnimai  level  of 
material  well-being.  People  are  unable  to 
play  an  active  role  if  they  have  to  worry  in- 
cessantly about  a  job.  a  place  to  live,  food  to 
eat.  or  health.  Most  of  us  also  favor  assist- 
ance to  the  unemployed  and  the  poor  on 
economic  grounds.  We  are  also  aware  that 
short-term  cuts  in  programs  of  employment, 
housing,  nutrition,  health  care  sometimes 
end  up  costing  society  far  more  as  crime 
rates  increase  and  public  health  deterio- 
rates. For  example,  a  recent  study  shows 
that  for  every  dollar  spent  in  the  federal 
supplemental  program  of  health  care  for 
women.  Infants,  and  children,  three  dollars 
would  be  saved  in  future  health  care  costs. 
We  are  aware,  too,  of  the  case  for  help  to 
the  needy  on  moral  or  himianltarian 
grounds.  The  question  to  simply  whether  we 
want  the  citizens  of  our  country  to  be  Ill- 
fed,  ill-housed,  and  ill-clothed. 

Whatever  our  feelings,  we  know  that 
needs  are  not  being  fully  met.  These  needs 
arise  at  a  time  when  there  are  heavy  tax 
burdens  on  all  of  us,  and  the  federal  deficit 
to  enormous.  We  should  not  expect  Wash- 
ington to  solve  all  the  problems  any  more 
than  we  would  want  churches,  businesses, 
and  the  well-off  to  shoulder  the  entire 
burden.  So,  none  of  us  should  underesti- 
mate the  severity  of  the  problems,  and  all  of 
us  should  do  our  share. 

It  to  clear  to  me  that  Congress  has  become 
more  sensitive  to  the  problems  of  jobless- 
ness, homelessness,  hunger,  and  sickness. 
Some  states  and  localities,  corporations, 
churches,  and  ctiaritles  are  seeing  that  ade- 
quate portions  of  their  budgets  go  to  allevi- 
ate these  problems.  People  across  the  nation 
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mre  generously  relieving  distress  In  their 
communities  and  lending  a  hand  wherever 
they  can. 

There  are  many  competing  claims  on  our 
time  and  resources,  but  few  demands  out- 
weigh our  duty  to  see  that  our  neighbors 
can  work,  clothe  and  shelter  themselves, 
eat,  and  stay  healthy.* 


AMiafDBOINTS  TO  THE  FOREIGN 
lilSSIONS  ACT  OF  1982:  CON- 
SIDERATION OP  THE  IMPACT 
OP  FOREIGN  MISSIONS  ON 
LOCAL  COMMUNITIES 


HON.  ROBERT  G.  TORRICELU 

OFIRW  JSaSXT 

nr  THE  Bouss  or  rkpresemtatives 

Wednesday,  March  23, 1983 

•  Mr.  TORRICELU.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
take  pleasure  today  in  introducing  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  Foreign  Missions 
Act  of  1982.  The  Foreign  Missions  Act 
recognizes  the  importance  of  facilitat- 
ing the  secure  and  efficient  operation 
in  the  United  States  of  foreign  mis- 
sions, and  public  international  organi- 
zations and  the  official  missions  to 
such  organizations.  It  provides  that 
the  treatment  accorded  to  a  foreign 
mission  in  the  United  States  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Toward  this  end  the  Secretary  may 
assist  agencies  of  Federal,  State,  or 
local  governments  with  regard  to  as- 
certaining and  according  the  benefits. 
privUeges,  and  immunities  to  which  a 
foreign  mission  may  be  entitled.  The 
act  further  allows  the  Department  of 
State  to  get  involved  in  the  acquistion 
of  property  in  the  United  States  by 
foreign  missions  and  missions  to  public 
international  organizations. 

This  process  gives  State  the  right  to 
tell  such  a  mission  that  before  buying 
property  in  the  United  States  they 
must  seciu'e  the  approval  of  the  De- 
partment of  State.  Two  questions 
must  thus  be  answered  before  the  pur- 
chase of  property  may  proceed,  first  a 
threshold  question  of  whether  State's 
approval  is  to  be  required  and  second 
whether,  after  adjudging  that  approv- 
al is  required,  it  will  be  granted. 

It  is  intrinsic  to  this  process  that  the 
views  of  the  locality  where  the  proper- 
ty proposed  to  be  purchased  by  a  for- 
eign mission  is  situated  be  given  some 
input  into  State's  decisionmaking 
process.  In  my  own  district  controver- 
sy has  developed  over  the  purchase  of 
such  property.  For  this  reason  I  am  of- 
fering today  amendments  to  the  For- 
eign Biissions  Act.  The  amendments 
will  provide  for  the  consideration  of 
the  impact  on  local  communities  of  ac- 
quisitions by  foreign  missions  of  prop- 
erty and  other  benefits  within  those 
communities  and  to  consult  with  ap- 
propriate local  governments  in  assess- 
ing such  impact. 

These  amendments  would  enable 
local  governments  to  give  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  a  kind  of  "diplomatic 
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impact  statement"  concerning  the  po- 
tentials of  a  particular  location  of  a 
diplomatic  unit  within  the  local  gov- 
ernment or  the  probable  result  of  con- 
ferring a  particular  benefit  on  a  for- 
eign mission. 

The  local  governments  would,  of 
course,  have  no  direct  say  in  the  Secre- 
tary's decisions  on  the  situsing  of  for- 
eign missions.  But  these  amendments 
would  go  a  long  way  to  alert  the  De- 
partment of  State  of  real  and  poten- 
tial problems  involved  in  the  operation 
of  a  foreign  mission  and  perhaps  pre- 
vent other  communities  from  becom- 
ing enmeshed  with  the  trouble  now 
surrounding  a  proposed  foreign  mis- 
sion in  my  own  district.* 


ACTION  IS  NEEDED  NOW  TO 
SAVE  OUR  WETLANDS 


HON.  EDWIN  B.  FORSYTHE 

OFRKW  JKRSKT 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  23,  1983 

•  Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
need  to  conserve  wetlands  has  never 
been  more  critical  than  it  is  today. 
The  value  of  wetlands  for  critical  win- 
tering, breeding,  and  resting  habitat 
for  migratory  waterfowl  is  well  known. 
Wetlands  provide  habitat  for  other 
game  and  nongame  species.  In  addi- 
tion, there  are  a  number  of  benefits 
which  accrue  to  the  general  public 
from  wetlands  including  flood  control, 
groimd  water  recharge,  pollution  and 
sediment  control,  conservation  of  sur- 
face waters,  reduction  of  water  ero- 
sion, cycling  of  nutrients  into  the  envi- 
rormient,  and  provision  of  nursery 
areas  for  fish  and  SMiuatic  life. 

The  Congress  has  long  recognized 
the  need  for  acquisition  of  wetlands 
habitat.  The  enactment  of  the  Migra- 
tory Bird  Conservation  Act  in  1929 
and  the  Migratory  Bird  Hunting  and 
Conservation  Stamp  Act  of  1934  estab- 
lished the  foundation  for  our  present 
wetland  acquisition  program.  Other 
programs  have  also  contributed.  The 
eiuu:tment  of  the  wetlands  loan  fund 
in  1961.  as  amended,  has  generated  to 
date  some  $145  million  in  loan  money 
for  acquiring  wetlands.  Contributions 
from  the  land  and  water  conservation 
fund  have  supplemented  wetland  ac- 
quisition efforts  but  only  to  the  extent 
that  the  resource  acquired  is  endan- 
gered species  habitat  or  for  congres- 
sionally  authorized  refuges. 

However,  it  is  obvious  that  we  are 
falling  short  in  preserving  a  rapidly  di- 
minishing natural  resource.  A  recent 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  study  con- 
cerning the  status  and  trends  of  wet- 
lands in  the  United  States  found  that 
there  were  108  million  acres  of  wet- 
lands in  the  1950's.  In  the  1970's,  the 
total  acreage  of  wetlands  had  fallen  to 
99  million  acres  or  a  net  loss  of  over  9 
million  acres. 
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The  Wetlands  Loan  Act  is  due  to 
expire  on  September  30.  1983.  The 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Conservation 
and  the  Environment.  Mr.  Breaux, 
and  I  will  soon  introduce  legislation 
which  will  provide  a  simple  extension 
of  this  program  in  order  that  the  un- 
appropriated balance  of  the  $200  mil- 
lion Wetlands  Loan  Act  authorization, 
which  now  stands  at  more  than  $50 
million,  would  remain  available.  How- 
ever, it  is  clear  that,  even  though  it 
will  provide  a  basis  for  discussion,  this 
action  will  not  meet  our  long-term  ac- 
quisition goals. 

Today,  by  request  of  the  administra- 
tion. I  have  also  introduced  a  bill.  Pro- 
tect Our  Wetlands  and  Duck  Re- 
sources Act  of  1983  (POWDR). 

Title  I  of  this  bill  would  protect  wet- 
lands larger  than  5  acres  using  a 
mechanism  similar  to  that  contained 
In  the  barrier  islands  legislation 
passed  last  year.  The  bill  would  pro- 
hibit any  Federal  expenditures  or  fi- 
nancial assistance  for  any  purpose 
within  the  boundary  of  those  wetland 
areas.  Agricultural  price  support  pro- 
grams and  Federal  water  resources 
projects  would  be  exempted  in  addi- 
tion to  exceptions  similar  to  those  con- 
tained in  the  Coastal  Barrier  Re- 
sources Act. 

Title  II  would  provide  authority  to 
match,  on  a  3-to-l  basis,  the  amount  of 
a  State's  aiuiual  duck  stamp— or  other 
similar  stamp — revenues  that  are  dedi- 
cated to  wetlands  conservation. 

Title  III  would  amend  the  Wetlands 
Loan  Act  to  extend  availability  of 
funds  under  it  for  10  years. 

Title  rv  would  establish  increased 
revenues  for  the  migratory  bird  con- 
servation fund  by  providing  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  with  authority  to 
require  a  permit  for  entrance  into  cer- 
tain designated  national  wildlife 
refuge  imits  and  to  Increase  the  price 
of  the  duck  stamp  from  $7.50  to  $15. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  extremely  pleased 
that  Secretary  Watt  recognizes  the  im- 
portance of  providing  additional  fund- 
ing for  acquisition  of  wetlands  habitat 
and  Irmovatlve  methods  to  discourage 
further  destruction.  However,  by  in- 
troducing this  bill  on  behalf  of  the  ad- 
ministration, I  am  not  inferring  that  I 
am  ready  to  support  all  of  its  provi- 
sions. For  example,  I  have  serious  res- 
ervations regarding  the  effects  of  the 
title  I  limit  on  Federal  expenditures 
and  the  methods  to  be  used  and  the 
schedule  for  designating  wetlands. 
Water  resources  projects  such  as  those 
carried  out  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  are 
exempted  even  though  they  often 
result  in  valuable  wetland  loss.  The 
protections  proposed  by  the  bill  do  not 
extend  to  the  small  potholes  of  the 
upper  Midwest  which  provide  a  large 
portion  of  the  Nation's  waterfowl 
breeding  habitat.  In  addition,  most  of 
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the  burden  for  wetlands  acquisition 
will  remain,  at  increased  levels,  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  hunters,  even  though 
the  benefits  are  spread  throughout  so- 
ciety and  other  acquisition  funds  are 
presently  available  but  are  not  includ- 
ed in  the  administration's  fiscal  year 
1984  budget  request. 

Finally,  there  are  additional  mecha- 
nisms not  included  in  the  POWDR  bill 
which  we  should  explore,  some  of 
which  would  enlist  the  private  sector's 
assistance  in  preserving  valuable  wet- 
lands. There  are  a  number  of  potential 
tax  incentives  which  would  encourage 
a  landowner  or  his  estate  to  give  or 
sell  qualified  property  or  conservation 
easements.  Conversely,  there  are  pres- 
ently at  least  three  sections  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  which  provide  in- 
centives to  drain  wetlands.  These 
should  be  carefully  examined  to  deter- 
mine if  their  deletion  from  the  code 
would  be  beneficial. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  the 
administration  and  my  colleagues  in 
Congress  toward  developing  a  reasona- 
ble, workable,  aggressive  wetlands  pro- 
tection program  which  will  augment, 
not  replace,  existing  programs.* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANA-nON 


HON.  ROBERT  L  WISE,  JR. 

OP  WEST  VIRGIinA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  23,  1983 
•  Mr.  WISE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing I  did  not  respond  to  rollcall  No.  44. 
the  strictly  procedural  vote,  approving 
the  Journal. 

At  the  request  of  the  White  House,  I 
attended  a  military  briefing  with 
former  Defense  Secretaries  Alexander 
Halg,  Harold  Brown,  and  former  CIA 
Director  Richard  Helms  on  the  MX 
missile  system.  I  was  unable  to  return 
to  the  Ci4>itol  in  time  to  register  my 
vote. 

Had  I  been  present  I  would  have 
voted  "aye." 

This  is  the  first  vote  I  have  missed, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate  this  oppor- 
tunity to  put  my  position  on  record. 

Thank  you.* 


SINGLES  NEED  HELP  TOO 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OITINGER 

OF  WXW  TORK 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  23. 1983 
•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently an  unemployed  constituent  of 
mine.  Ms.  Eva  Newberry  of  Mount 
Vernon,  wrote  an  open  letter  to  the 
President  and  all  Government  officials 
which  was  published  in  the  t)aUy 
Argus.  Ms.  Newberry  describes  the 
plight  of  many  unemployed  individ- 
uals   and    I    wanted    to    bring    her 
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thoughtful  letter  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  in  Congress. 

The  letter  follows: 

[From  the  Daily  Argus] 
SmoLB  Need  Help  Too 

To  the  president  of  the  United  States, 
congressmen,  senators,  councUmen.  repre- 
sentatives, and  all  government  officiais  who 
make  the  so-called  "guidelines"  of  this  coun- 
try, state,  county  and  city. 

I  am  an  unemployed  citizen  and  I  have 
worked  most  of  my  life,  untU  three  weeks 
ago  when  I  was  laid  off  from  my  Job.  This  is 
the  second  layoff  In  my  entire  work  experi- 
ence. I  have  worked  and  paid  my  taxes. 

In  the  past  few  weeks  I  have  gone  looking 
for  employment  only  to  find  that  I  either 
don't  have  experience  or  lack  training  for 
the  Job.  I  have  gone  to  several  state-funded 
organizations  to  seek  training  to  find  work. 
According  to  the  state  of  New  York,  I,  a  tax- 
payer, do  not  meet  the  "guideline"  because 
of  money  I  made  six  months  ago,  which  was 
used  for  my  survival.  They  get  all  kinds  of 
help  and  assistance  funded  by  the  state  and 
federal  government. 

But,  what  happens  to  the  single  people, 
like  myself  when  we  need  assistance.  Doors 
are  shut  In  our  faces.  Everything  is  for  the 
low-income:  well,  how  low  does  my  income 
tiave  to  be?  I  am  without  a  Job. 

What  happens  to  the  singles  who  cannot 
afford  medical  care,  dental  care,  etc.,  unless 
they  are  employed  by  a  company  that  gives 
those  benefits  to  the  employee.  I  pay  my 
taxes  to  support  low-Income  programs  but  I 
can't  receive  any  help  when  I  need  It.  I  have 
to  find  or  borrow  the  money  to  pay  for  any 
kind  of  Job  training  that  I  need. 

I  seem  to  be  caught  between  the  rich  and 
the  poor  with  no  way  out.  When  do  the  tax- 
payers In  the  middle  get  their  turn  for  as- 
sistance? I  am  an  Irate  taxpayer  and  citizen 
who  thinks  the  "system"  stinks.  I  also  think 
and  know  that  singles  need  assistance  too. 
(SNAT) 

EvaNewberbt 

Mount  Vemonm 


A  SENSIBLE  FORMULA  FOR  EL 
SALVADOR 


HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 

ofmartlahs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  23,  1983 

•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Washington  Post  this  morning  en- 
dorsed the  Kassebaum-Dodd-Inouye 
proposal  as  being  "a  sensible  formula 
for  El  Salvador."  I  agree,  and  Intend 
to  propose  a  similar  formula  when  the 
Subcommittee  on  Western  Hemi- 
sphere Affairs,  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  chair,  considers  its  recommenda- 
tions on  the  foreign  aid  bill  after  the 
Easter  recess. 

This  proposal  would  do  three  things: 
One.  cap  the  military  aid  funds  for  El 
Salvador  at  $50  million  and  the 
number  of  advisers  at  55;  two,  declare 
it  unequivocally  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  seek  a  political  reso- 
lution of  the  conflict;  and  three,  de- 
clare the  willingness  of  the  United 
States  to  use  its  good  offices  to  assist 
regional  efforts  to  ease  tensions. 
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This  is  a  constructive  and  responsi- 
ble proposal  that  can  be  embraced  by 
all  of  us  who  seek  neither  a  cutoff  of 
aid  nor  a  military  victory.  As  the  Post 
says,  the  proposal  would  be  "to  keep 
the  Salvadoran  Army  and  economy 
going  and  at  the  same  time  to 
strengthen  the  hand  of  Salvadorans— 
such  as,  for  example.  Archbishop 
Arturo  Rivera  y  Damas— who  believe  a 
political  solution  is  the  best  way  out." 
The  Post  is  right  on  the  mark.  It 
seems  to  me,  in  recognizing  "the  reali- 
ty ••  •  that  the  guerrillas  have  estab- 
lished themselves  as  a  force  to  be 
taken  Into  accoimt.  The  administra- 
tion is  right— and  the  Kassebaum 
group  agrees— that  they  should  not  be 
offered  at  the  table  power  they  have 
not  earned  at  the  polls.  But  a  seat  at 
the  table  is  something  else." 

I  include  the  Post  editorial  at  this 
point,  along  with  other  editorials 
which  show  that  our  major  newspa- 
pers continue  to  support  a  political  so- 
lution to  the  conflict  in  El  Salvador. 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  23, 1983] 

The  Kassebaum  Fokmula 
Sen.  Nancy  Kassebaum  of  Kitnit^  has  a 
sensible  formula  for  El  Salvador.  She  and 
two  Democrats,  Daniel  Inouye  of  Hawaii 
and  Christopher  Dodd  of  Connecticut, 
would  give  the  administration  part  of  the 
extra  aid  it  seeks  and  consider  giving  more 
if  the  administration  could  show  that  Salva- 
doran government  leaders  were  making  a 
good-faith  effort  to  negotiate  with  their  op- 
ponents on  the  left.  Her  idea  would  be  to 
keep  the  Salvadoran  army  and  economy 
going  and  at  the  same  time  to  strengthen 
the  hand  of  Salvadorans — such  as,  for  exam- 
ple. Archbishop  Arturo  Rivera  y  Damas— 
who  iKlieve  a  political  solution  is  the  best 
way  out. 

The  Kassebaum  formula,  if  It  became 
policy,  would  mark  a  major  departure.  For  a 
Latin  revolutionary  movement  to  be  ac- 
knowledged by  the  United  SUtes  as  a  legiti- 
mate claimant  to  power  unquestionably 
would  represent  a  blow  to  the  sitting  gov- 
ernment. The  reality  Is.  however,  that  the 
guerrillas  have  established  themselves  as  a 
force  to  be  taken  Into  account.  The  adminis- 
tration is  right — and  the  Kassel>aum  group 
agrees— that  they  should  not  be  offered  at 
the  table  power  they  have  not  earned  at  the 
polls.  But  a  seat  at  the  table  is  something 
else. 

Are  the  guerrillas  prepared  to  accept  the 
lesser  share  of  power  they  might  reasonably 
expect  to  gain  through  the  political  process, 
rather  than  the  full  power  they  may  aspire 
to  win  by  the  g\m?  Would  they  or  their  civil- 
ian fronts  go  to  the  table  not  so  much  to 
bargain  out  a  political  process  as  to  erode 
the  Salvadoran  and  American  will  to  stay 
the  course?  There  Is  reason  to  be  skeptical 
about  the  relative  weight  of  the  left's  guer- 
rilla and  civilian  factions  and  about  Its  con- 
trary tendencies  to  total  victory  and  to  po- 
litical compromise.  That  Is,  the  usual  uncer- 
tainties attendant  to  the  opening  of  a  nego- 
tiation are  plainly  visible.  The  Salvadoran 
left  no  doubt  sees  uncertainties  of  its  own. 

Negotiations  presume  a  middle  ground  of 
adequate  size  and  firmness  to  support  sub- 
stantial factions  from  both  sides.  Is  there 
one  left  in  El  Salvador?  We  are  encouraged 
by  the  Judgment  of  the  newly  elevated  arch- 
bishop, who  has  boldly  sought  to  capitalise 
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OB  the  inoaientum  genented  by  Pope  John 
PmiI  n'a  recent  visit.  The  archbiahop  thinks 
the  guerrillas  have  no  important  popular 
support.  But  he  is  prepared  to  make  real  the 
goveranent's  paper  guarantees  of  amnesty 
and  safety  for  them.  His  effort  to  promote 
"dialogue"  may  offer  a  brMie  between  the 
divergent  and  mutually  exclusive  kinds  of 
^it«  now  being  offered  by  the  government 
and  the  guerrillas. 

VFmn  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  IS.  19831 
Tbb  Salvaook  Bakoaih 
President  Reagan's  speech  on  El  Salvador 
formally  opens  what  could  yet  become  a 
useful  policy  collaboration  with  Congress. 
To  get  something  near  the  $110  million  In 
aid  he  is  asking,  Mr.  Reagan  has  reaffirmed 
that  he  will  not  send  American  soldiers  or 
"Am»lcanlae  the  war  with  a  lot  of  UJS. 
combat  advisers."  But  he  still  needs  to  be 
persuaded  to  go  further  than  he  has  in  sup- 
pcHting  political  talks  aimed  at  ending  the 


The  argument  for  more  aid  Is  persuasive 
As  long  as  the  United  States  sUys  commit- 
ted to  influencing  the  outcome  in  Salvador, 
it  must  pay  a  certain  price.  Few  members  of 
Congress  seem  prepared  simply  to  accept 
the  results  of  a  free  faU.  The  argument  Is 
over  the  amount  of  aid  and.  more  than  th&t, 
the  terms.  How  good  does  the  Salvadoran 
government's  performance  on  rights  and  re- 
forms have  to  be?  How  can  the  aid  lever 
best  be  numipulated  to  achieve  the  desired 
results?  An  aroused  Congress  can  strength- 
en the  hand  of  a  president  who  Is  ready,  as 
Mr.  Reagan  now  Indicates  he  may  be,  to 
bring  more  pressure  to  bear. 

Obviously,  however,  the  chief  condition 
Mr.  Reagan's  critics  wish  him  to  attach  Is 
that  the  Salvadoran  government  vigorously 
pursue  talks.  The  president  fell  short,  of 
that  standard  In  his  speech  on  Thursday. 
He  observed  that  the  United  SUtes  already 
supports  negotiations  among  states  of  the 
region  to  stop  the  flow  of  arms,  respect  bor- 
ders and  remove  foreign  military  advisers. 
But  such  negotiations,  unquestionably  desir- 
able, will  almost  certainly  take  too  long  to 
start— let  alone  to  achieve  results— to  pro- 
vide the  relief  that  the  shaky  American  en- 
terprise in  El  Salvador  requires. 

No,  what  the  Congress  and  the  critics 
want,  and  should  want,  is  movement  toward 
talks  between  the  competing  Salvadoran 
forces.  Mr.  Reagan  rightly  opposes  talks 
that  would  merely  "divide  up  power  t>ehind 
the  people's  back."  He  did  speak  on  Thurs- 
day for  "negotiations  within  nations  aimed 
at  expanding  participation  in  democratic  in- 
stitutions, at  getting  all  parties  to  partici- 
pate in  free,  nonviolent  elections."  This  is 
fine  in  theory,  but  what  does  he  mean  in 
practice? 

Mr.  Reagan  spealu  as  though  a  democrat- 
ic train  were  already  r\inning  in  El  Salvador 
and  the  guerrillas  should  lay  down  their 
guns  and  climb  aboard.  But  there  is  not  so 
much  a  train  as  a  train  schedule,  not  much 
more,  despite  the  elections  (to  a  "constitu- 
ent assembly")  of  last  yeai  and  the  onset  of 
reforms.  Power  is  in  the  hands  of  armed 
groups,  some  uniformed,  some  disciplined, 
some  respectful  of  civilians  and  some  not. 
The  powers  that  be  cannot  protect  even  the 
people  who  submit  to  their  authority  and 
beg  for  their  protection.  To  imagine  that 
the  potentially  reachable  part  of  the  opposi- 
tion will  come  out  of  the  mountains  and  out 
of  exile  and  Join  a  process  run  by  the  armed 
forces  is  absurd. 

The  challenge,  in  brief.  Is  to  devise  proce- 
dures and  guarantees  that  will  encourage 
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opposition  groups  so  minded  to  Join  the 
seuch  for  a  common  democratic  political 
solution.  The  support  available  within  El 
Salvador  for  this  approach  is,  we  think,  far 
broader  than  Mr.  Reagan  appears  to  have 
been  told.  But  only  the  skeleton  of  such  an 
idea  Is  evident  in  the  administration's  pro- 
nouncements so  far.  It  needs  to  be  fleshed 
out.  with  the  assistance  of  the  United 
SUtes'  Latin  Friends,  who  will  support  no 
other  approach.  By  promoting  talks  in  El 
Salvador,  it  should  be  noted,  Mr.  Reagan 
improves  chances  of  widening  support  for 
the  excellent  and  necessary  collateral  idea 
that  talks  should  also  be  organized  in  Nica- 
ragua, between  the  Sandlnista  regime  and 
Its  democratic  rivals. 

Congress,  meanwhile,  needs  to  understand 
that  it  is  only  by  offering  El  Salvador  con- 
tinuing aid  that  the  United  SUtes  can  fairly 
expect  to  earn  a  hearing  for  the  political 
option.  If  the  aid  plug  is  pulled,  that  option 
goes  down  the  drain.  The  two,  aid  and  talks, 
comprise  the  bargain  that  must  now  be 
struck. 
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[Frmn  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  9. 19831 

El  Salvador's  9-to-5  Waa 
Not  lies  but  Huck  Finn's  word,  "stretch- 
ers." best  describes  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion's tales  about  the  imminent  collapse  of 
"our"  side  in  El  Salvador's  clvU  war.  There 
was  the  one  about  the  possibility  that  the 
Salvadoran  Army  would  nui  out  of  bullets 
in  30  days.  Or  the  SUte  Department's  fore- 
cast that  Nicaragua's  40,000-strong  army 
might  invade  El  Salvador,  presiunably  with- 
out being  noticed  as  It  crossed  Honduras. 

The  official  analysis  goes  on  in  that  apoc- 
alyptic, simplistic  way.  Why  are  the  guerril- 
las doing  better?  Because  they  get  Soviet 
Arms.  What  factors  can  turn  the  tide  of 
battle?  More  American  aid  and  advisers  (or 
"trainers."  according  to  the  revised  standard 
version). 

Congress,  distracted  and  uncertain  of  the 
truth  even  if  it  disbelieves  these  tales,  may 
again  give  President  Reagan  what  he 
wants— and  now  he's  asking  $110  million  for 
military  assistance.  No  one  wante  to  be 
blamed  for  "losing"  El  Salvador,  and  when  a 
case  is  Joined  in  such  black-and-red  terms, 
waverers  tilt  to  the  President.  But  let  the 
Administration  beware:  all  Its  claims  will  be 
hostage  to  the  real  world  of  El  Salvador. 

The  claim  of  an  anmuinition  shortage  has 
already  been  detonated.  Whatever  else  the 
Salvadoran  Army  may  lack,  it's  not  bulleU 
Nor  do  its  officers  confirm  any  seismic  shift 
in  the  military  balance.  Though  the  insiu-- 
gents  took  a  provincial  town  for  three  days, 
this  war  Is  stUl  a  stalemate. 

If  the  guerriUas  have  seized  the  Initiative, 
a  very  different  explanation  for  their  suc- 
cess is  offered  from  the  scene.  The  Tlmes's 
Drew  Middleton  reports  that  Soviet  and 
Cuban  military  aid  is  not  a  key  factor  in  the 
insurgent  campaign.  He  finds  no  such  easy 
parallel  with  Vietnam.  What  raises  Vietnam 
memories  Is  the  inadequate  motivation  and 
leadership  of  "our"  troops.  While  the  guer- 
rillas fight  around  the  clock,  it's  a  9-to-5  war 
for  Salvadoran  officers.  And  most  of  the 
casualties  have  been  civilians. 

Americans  have  been  on  this  slope  before 
and  know  too  well  what  lies  at  the  bottom: 
desperate  appeals  for  greater  United  SUtes 
involvement.  For  that  there  is  no  significant 
support  in  Congress  or  among  the  American 
people,  much  as  all  wish  to  keep  El  Salvador 
from  yet  a  new  kind  of  tyranny.  Wise  policy 
would  fit  available  resources  to  an  attain- 
able goal. 


Whatever  weapons  may  be  needed,  they 
cannot  replace  motivation  and  a  plausible 
political  strategy.  For  that  the  Administra- 
tion now  suggests  another  election,  in  De- 
cember. But  who  will  run  it,  and  who  will 
assure  the  safety  of  an  opposition  whose 
leaders  have  been  slaughtered?  That  can't 
simply  be  left  to  the  government  of  the  day, 
not  without  Justifying  another  leftist  boy- 
cott and  strengthening  the  extreme  right. 

There  Is  a  better  way,  urged  again  by 
Pope  John  Paul  II.  He  caUs  for  a  "dialogue" 
between  Government  and  opposition— a 
word  that  is  accepUble  to  insurgents,  and 
apparently  also  to  some  Reagan  aides.  "Dia- 
logue" can,  of  course,  mean  anything.  What 
it  should  mean  is  serious  talks,  then  an 
internationally  monitored  campaign.  Power 
sharing  of  some  kind  could  yet  resolve  what 
violence  caimot. 

[From  the  Baltimore  Sun.  Mar.  8. 19831 

Thx  Popx's  Cry  for  Dialog 
National  security  pcdicy.  at  this  Juncture, 
is  a  constant  struggle  between  the  Churchill 
syndrome  and  the  Vietnam  syndrome— be- 
tween lessons  learned  In  the  Thirties  and  in 
the  Sixties.  The  issue  is  painfully  Joined  In 
the  current  debate  over  what  the  United 
SUtes  should  do  in  Central  America. 

Although  President  Elsenhower  may  have 
first  talked  of  "dominoes"  to  describe 
Southeast  Asia  30  years  ago,  it  was  a  con- 
cept that  reflected  his  experience  as  a  gen- 
eral fighting  Hitter's  Germany.  The  fear  of 
again  appeasing  aggression  led  to  this  coun- 
try's tragic  entanglement  in  Vietnam,  a  far- 
off  land  of  only  marginal  strategic  impor- 
tance. It  also  led  to  the  discrediting  of  the 
"domino  theory"  and  to  resistance  to  for- 
eign adventures. 

El  Salvador  is  a  subject  of  much  an- 
guished debate  because  it  Is  reminiscent  of 
Vietnam  yet  so  close  to  the  United  SUtes 
that  the  dominoes  theoretically  lead  right 
to  the  Rio  Grande.  What  an  eerie  feeling  to 
read  of  the  first  American  casualty  in  El 
Salvador,  of  U.S.  advisers  moving  closer  to  a 
combat  role,  of  administration  pleas  for 
more  weapons  to  refurbish  a  demoralized 
Salvadoran  army,  of  plans  to  hold  election 
early  because  the  last  elections  failed  to 
stop  the  civil  war.  The  parallels  are  close 
enough  to  embolden  those  shaped  by  the 
Vietnam  experience  to  demand  an  end  to 
the  whole  business. 

Unfortunately,  it  Is  not  that  easy.  Within 
the  past  fortnight  those  who  think  in  Chur- 
chilllan  terms  have  invoked  the  specter  of 
hostile  governments  taking  power  from 
Panama  to  Mexico.  The  administration 
plainly  is  trying  to  make  the  case— and  it  is 
a  strong  case— that  U.S.  security  is  more  di- 
rectly at  risk  in  Central  America  than  it 
ever  was  in  the  Jungles  of  Indochina. 

Instead  of  invoking  the  lessons  of  the 
Thirties  or  the  Sixties,  perhaps  we  would  be 
wise  to  anticipate  the  lessons  of  the  Eighties 
in  shaping  U.S.  policy  in  Latin  America.  Per- 
haps we  would  be  wise  to  seek  alternatives 
to  appeasement  or  entanglement. 

Pope  John  Paul  II  may  be  giving  us  a  way. 
At  the  outset  of  his  current  trip  to  Central 
America,  he  called  for  "sincere  dialogue 
without  alien  Interference,"  meaning  with- 
out American  or  Soviet  or  C^ban  or  regional 
Interference.  The  Reagan  administration 
ought  to  seize  upon  the  pope's  call  for  "dia- 
logue" as  a  formula  for  reconciliation  be- 
tween opposing  groups.  It  has  less  of  a  polit- 
ical ring  than  the  •negotiations"  that  the 
Salvadoran  government  spurns  with  lef  tisU 
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and   the   Nicaraguan   government   spurns 
with  rightiste. 

If  we  would  promote  dialogue  in  El  Salva- 
dor, it  would  mesh  our  policy  with  Mexico's, 
ease  congressional  objections  to  continuing 
aid  and  put  the  Sandinistas  under  pressure. 
This  would  not  end  our  difficulties  in  Latin 
America  any  more  than  the  pope's  visit  will 
end  strains  in  the  Latin  ch\irch.  But  it 
might  help  shape  a  policy  that  applies  to 
our  own  hemisphere  in  our  own  decade. 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  Mar. 
3,1983] 

Arms  ard  El  Salvador 

Escalation  of  United  SUtes  military  in- 
volvement in  El  Salvador  would  be  contro- 
versial, to  say  the  least,  under  any  condi- 
tions. To  minimize  dlvisiveness,  the  adminis- 
tration would  need  to  obUln  the  fullest  con- 
gressional and  public  support  in  advance  of 
any  such  move. 

Thus  it  was  well  for  officials  to  issue  quick 
denials  that  the  administration  is  intending 
any  Immediate  Increase  In  the  limit  of  55  US 
military  "trainers"  for  El  Salvador— or,  even 
more  important,  any  change  In  their  non- 
combat  role.  (The  denials  were  called  for 
after  one  senior  official  had  told  reporters 
such  matters  were  under  review.) 

And  it  will  be  well  for  President  Reagan  to 
send  no  more  military  aid  than  Congress  is 
willing  to  authorize.  To  take  the  extra  $60 
million  he  wants  from  his  own  contingency 
funds,  as  has  been  suggested,  could  look  like 
an  end  nui. 

Congress,  for  its  part,  has  the  responsibU- 
Ity  to  give  every  consideration  to  the  Presi- 
dent's case.  His  aides  are  m airing  stark  argu- 
ments about  the  Salvadorean  regime  run- 
ning out  of  ammunition  within  a  month  If 
Washington  does  not  come  through. 

The  administration's  new  stress  on  Unking 
El  Salvador  to  the  East-West  confUct  has 
come  of  something  as  a  surprise.  During  his 
trip  to  Central  and  South  America  Presi- 
dent Reagan  had  appeared  responsive  to  the 
local  economic,  social,  and  political  prob- 
lems that  require  attention  whatever  the 
communist  exploiution  of  them.  Secretary 
of  SUte  Shultz,  too,  seemed  to  be  taking  a 
broader  and  more  temperate  approach  than 
Secretary  Halg,  whose  original  hot  spotlight 
on  little  El  Salvador  had  been  surprising  in 
its  time. 

Now  Washington  is  talking  bullets  again. 
And  doing  it  Just  when  Pope  John  Paul  Il's 
trip  is  putting  the  focus  on  peace  and  con- 
cern for  the  poor  in  Central  America.  On 
the  eve  of  his  Journey  the  Pope  appointed  a 
new  archbishop  of  San  Salvador,  a  man 
luiown  for  condemning  violence  on  both 
sides  of  the  conflict  and  favoring  dialogue 
between  them.  The  guerrillas,  however  hyp- 
ocritically, proclaimed  a  cease-fire. 

Has  the  administration  genuine  new 
reason  for  alarm  about  the  interests  of  the 
US  and  the  people  of  El  Salvador?  If  so.  Is 
more  military  aid  the  best  way  to  address  it? 
Should  such  aid  be  given  before  the  regime 
substantially  improves  its  hmnan  rights 
record  or  promised  only  if  It  does  so? 

For  all  the  US  arms  and  advice  so  far,  the 
regime  has  not  developed  the  tactics  to  keep 
the  guerrillas  from  gaining  at  least  a  stale- 
mate. This  ineffectiveness  seems  particular- 
ly ironic  in  the  light  of  observers'  impres- 
sions that  most  Salvadoreans  do  not  support 
the  giierrillas  even  though  they  may  share 
their  nominal  ideals  of  freedom  and  Justice. 
By  contrast,  for  example,  most  Nlcaraguans 
did  support  the  fighters  against  the  Somoza 
dlctatorsblp. 
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Here  are  some  of  the  points  for  Congress 
to  consider.  Meanwhile,  we  can  only  repeat 
what  we  have  said  before,  that  the  efforts 
of  all  sides  need  to  be  bent  toward  long 
overdue  negotiations  in  place  of  tragic  war- 
fare.* 


BUILDING  OUR  STRATEGIC  PE- 
TROLEUM RESERVE  IS  VITAL 
TO  OUR  NATIONAL  SECURITY 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OPCALirORinA 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATITES 

Wednesday.  March  23.  1983 

•  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  course  of  the  last  decade  following 
the  Arab  oil  embargo  of  1973  our 
Nation  underwent  two  severe  oU  crises 
for  which  we  were  ill-prepared.  Con- 
gress decided  that  it  will  never  again 
permit  our  economy  and  indeed  our 
national  security  to  be  endangered  by 
petroleum  shortages.  It  therefore 
mandated  the  establishment  of  a  stra- 
tegic petroleum  reserve.  The  goal  of 
this  reserve  is  to  have  on  hand  750 
million  barrels  of  crude  oil— a  level 
which  is  imperative  for  our  national 
security. 

It  is  now  clear  that  hy  '.he  end  of  the 
current  fiscal  year,  September  30, 
1983.  we  will  reach  less  than  half  of 
this  target.  Congress  has  mandated 
that  the  administration  build  the  re- 
serve at  a  dally  rate  of  between 
220,000  and  300,000  barrels.  Yet,  the 
administration's  1984  budget  calls  for 
a  daUy  fiU  rate  of  only  145,000  bar- 
rels—a foolish  economy  if  there  ever 
was  one. 

Today's  lower  petroleum  prices  will 
not  last  forever.  This  is  an  historic 
moment  to  break  the  back  of  OPEC. 
This  is  an  historic  moment  to  build 
our  strategic  petroleum  reserve  to  a 
prudent  level  so  that  we  shall  never 
again  be  at  the  mercy  of  Libya  or  Iran 
or  Saudi  Arabia  for  the  economic  and 
security  llf  eblood  of  our  Nation. 

I  am  calling  on  the  administration 
that  at  a  time  when  it  is  asldng  for  de- 
fense si>ending  totaling  JOxtrillion 
over  the  next  5  years  it  should  not 
drag  Its  feet  on  a  matter  of  vital  im- 
portance to  our  Nation's  military  and 
economic  security:  the  buildup  of  our 
strategic  petroleum  reserve.* 


IS  ANTITRUST  PROCONSUMER? 


HON.  RON  PAUL 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  23.  1983 
•  Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  my  colleagues'  attention  an 
excellent  article  that  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Times.  The 
article,  written  by  D.  T.  Armentano, 
professor  of  economics  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Hartford,  brings  to  our  attention 
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the  need  to  seriously  study  the  detri- 
mental   consequences    our    antitrust 
laws  have  on  businesses  and  consum- 
ers. This  short  essay  exemplifies  yet 
another  area  of  Government  interven- 
tion that  only  serves  to  harm  Ameri- 
cans, not  help  them. 
The  article  foUows: 
[From  the  Washington  Times,  Feb.  18, 
19831 

Is  ARTITRUST  PROCORSmtXR? 

(By  D.  T.  Armentano) 

The  current  flap  over  industrial  and  bank- 
ing mergers  again  raises  the  specter  of  in- 
creasing business  monopoly  power  in  the 
economy.  Critics  claim  the  current  trend  in 
corporate  acquisitions  endangers  the  public 
Interest  and  that  vigorous  enforcement  of 
the  antitrust  laws  is  required  to  halt  corpo- 
rate consolidations. 

The  critics  are  especially  aimoyed  with 
antitrust  chief  William  Baxter,  who,  they 
argue,  essentially  has  adopted  a  laissez-faire 
attitude  toward  antitrust  enforcement,  even 
though  he  was  the  major  catalyst  in  the  his- 
toric divestiture  of  the  American  Telephone 
A  Telegraph  Co. 

What  is  existing  antitrust  policy  and  does 
it  make  economic  sense?  Is  vigorous  enforce- 
ment of  the  antitrust  laws  necessary  to  pre- 
serve competition?  Would  we  all  be  better 
off  without  any  antitrust  policy? 

The  antitrust  laws  are  fundamentally  mis- 
guided and  ought  to  be  promptly  abolished. 
Unfortuiutely,  this  is  emphatically  not  the 
position  of  the  Reagan  administration  de- 
spite some  early  signals  to  the  contrary, 
when  the  Justice  Department  and  Federal 
Trade  Commission  abandoned  landmark 
antitrust  cases  against  International  Busi- 
ness Machines  Corp.  and  the  leading  ready- 
to-eat  cereal  companies. 

IBM  was  not  a  monopoly  when  the  Justice 
Department  brought  its  suit  in  1969,  and  it 
certainly  Is  not  a  monopoly  today.  Likewise, 
the  leading  cereal  companies  never  "shared 
a  monopoly"  as  the  FTC  asserted.  Both  of 
these  antitrust  cases  were  premised  on  the 
misguided  notion  that  high  market  concen- 
tration and  successful  product  differentia- 
tion hurt  the  consumer.  Tet  the  defendants 
in  both  cases  had  earned  their  maitet 
shares  through  innovation  and  efficient  pro- 
duction and  aimed  to  keep  those  shares 
through  vigorous  competition. 

Smaller  competitors  occasionally  found 
such  a  rigorous  competition  process  diffi- 
cult, but  the  antitrust  laws  were  not  meant 
to  protect  competitors  (or  potential  com- 
petitors) from  the  rigors  of  open  competi- 
tion. Almost  20  years  of  litigation  was 
wasted  on  these  cases. 

And  these  cases  are  not  the  exception  to 
the  rule.  The  public  perception  may  be  that 
antitrust  laws  protect  consumers  from  the 
abuses  commonly  associated  with  monopoly, 
but  the  historic  facts  are  entirely  at  odds 
with  that  impression.  Antitrust  history  is 
rife  with  legal  actions  against  efficient  busi- 
ness organizations  that  were  expanding  out- 
puts and  lowering  prices.  Like  IBM,  the 
landmark  anti-monopoly  cases  against  cor- 
porations such  as  Standard  OU,  of  New 
Jersey,  American  Tobacco.  U.S.  Steel,  Alcoa. 
United  Shoe  Machinery  and  Dupont  perse- 
cuted efficiency  in  the  name  of  preserving 
competition. 

That  antitrust  law  can  reduce  efficiency 
and  productivity  is  made  blatantly  obvious 
by  the  thousands  of  private  antitrust  cases 
brought  each  year  under  these  laws.  In 
cases  where  one  corporation  sues  another. 
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the  iiBue  ii  never  injury  to  the  "public  inter- 
est" but.  instead,  the  claim  that  business 
competition  is  "predatory"  or  "unfair"  and 
that  the  injured  plaintiff  to  entitled  to 
relief. 

It  to  considered  literally  a  cost  of  doing 
business  when  successful  corporations  are 
sued  by  less-than-successful  competitors 
undec  the  antitrust  laws.  Yet  it  should  be 
obvious  that  It  Is  consumers  who  are  ulti- 
mately injured  by  such  legal  blaclunail  and 
that  here,  as  elsewhere,  antitrust  laws  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  protecting 
anyone  from  mcmopoly. 

While  FTC  and  Justice  Department  offi- 
dato  admit  that  some  of  this  criticism  of 
antitrust  to  valid,  there  is  still  the  belief 
that  antitrust  enforcement  can  be  rationally 
applied  against  business  mergers  and  "collu- 
sion." William  Baxter  has  stated  repeatedly 
that  horiacxital  agre«nents  will  be  prosecut- 
ed vigorously,  and  businessmen  involved  will 
go  to  JalL  In  addition,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment issued  recently  complicated  guidelines 
on  permissible  borisontal  mergers,  which 
have  been  used  to  stop  mergers  between 
medium-sized  beer  companies. 

There  to  no  reason  to  believe  that  such 
policies  are  economically  intelligent.  Busi- 
ness cooperation  (collusion)  may  lower  costs 
and  save  on  scarce  resources.  Such  guide- 
lines set  arbitrary  numerical  limits  on  con- 
centration and  market  share.  This  may  pre- 
vent smaller  firms  from  merging  and  com- 
peting with  larger,  more  established  compa- 
nies, which  will  reduce  competition  and  pre- 
serve the  positions  of  the  larger  companies. 
Certainly  the  government  ought  not  to  en- 
courage collusion,  but  It  is  not  certain  that 
flat  prohibitions  on  merger  or  concentration 
ever  make  economic  sense. 

All  of  this  Is  not  to  say  that  there  to  no 
abusive  business  monopoly  In  the  economy; 
far  from  it.  It  to  only  to  say  that  our  formal 
antitrust  monopoly  policies  have  been  a 
fraud,  and  misdirect  public  attention  away 
from  the  real  problem  of  monopoly  power  in 
America. 

While  the  antitrust  laws  have  been  blast- 
ing away  at  efficient  and  competitive  firms, 
government-approved  restrictions  on  entry 
and  competition  have  created  positions  of 
monopoly  power  for  favored  business  orga- 
nizations throughout  the  economy.  Govern- 
ment licensing,  franchises,  certificates  of 
public  convenience,  tariffs,  quotas,  price 
controto,  subsidies  and  many  other  legal  im- 
pediments to  competition  injure  ci  ~>sumer8 
and  reduce  industrial  productiv  .^ .  Yet, 
ironically,  such  "monopoly  power"  to 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  antitrust  laws. 

The  recently  concluded  antitrust  case 
against  AT&T  to  an  excellent  Illustration  of 
the  confusion  over  the  source  of  monopoly. 
AT&T  holds  monopoly  power  in  precisely 
those  areas  where  entry  and  competition 
are  restricted  by  sUte  public  utility  authori- 
ties and  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission. In  addition,  a  1956  consent  decree 
legally  freezes  AT&T  out  of  certain  mar- 
kets. Regulation,  not  vertical  integration,  to 
the  problem  in  the  telecommunications  in- 
dustry, and  deregulation,  not  divestiture,  to 
the  appropriate  public  policy  remedy. 

Divestitute  of  the  local  telephone  compa- 
nies will  leave  the  real  source  of  monopoly 
power  unaffected,  and  will  create  the  mto- 
taken  impression  that  Bell's  corporate  size 
somehow  restricts  competition. 

Further,  as  has  already  been  widely  ad- 
mitted, the  breakup  of  AT&T  wUI  tend  to 
raise  the  cost  of  local  telephoning,  and 
these  increased  costs  will  be  passed  along, 
under  regulation,  to  residential  users. 
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The  most  rational  antitrust  reform  would 
be  thorough  business  deregulation  and  the 
immediate  repeal  of  the  antitrust  laws.* 


March  2S,  1983 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  GREECE  ON  THE 
ANNIVERSARY  OP  ITS  WAR 
FOR  INDEPENDENCE 

HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

OP  nw  YORK 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATrVES 

Tuesday.  March  22, 1983 
•  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
162d  anniversary  of  the  Greek  people's 
war  for  independence  from  the  Otto- 
man Empire. 

On  March  25.  1821,  the  brave  and 
proud  Greek  people,  aided  by  their 
European  friends  and  newly  found 
allies  from  across  the  sea  In  a  young 
nation  known  as  the  United  States, 
began  their  successful  struggle  for 
freedom  and  independence.  It  took  6 
years,  but  finally,  in  October  1827,  the 
Greek  people  achieved  their  Independ- 
ence from  the  Ottomans. 

The  free  world  owes  much  to 
Greece.  The  philosophy  of  freedom 
that  we  so  cherish— democracy— was  a 
product  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  This 
form  of  self-government,  the  freest 
known  to  man,  was  one  of  the  con- 
cepts of  the  famed  philosophers  of 
Athens.  Their  ideas'  and  philosophical 
concepts  are  still  forces  in  our  intellec- 
tual and  political  life  today. 

At  the  time  of  the  Greeks'  war  for 
independence,  our  young  democracy 
stood  at  the  side  of  the  Greeks.  We  of- 
fered them  our  support  and  recognized 
their  cause.  Thomas  Jefferson,  our 
third  President.  James  Monroe,  then 
President,  and  John  Quincy  Adams, 
who  would  become  President,  each 
proclaimed  his  support  of  the  Greek 
fight  for  independence.  Monroe,  who 
was  President  at  the  time,  and  Adams, 
announced  that  America  stood  ready 
to  recognize  a  free  and  Independent 
Gireece. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  on  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  this  tribute  to  an  historic 
day  162  years  ago  which  helped  ad- 
vance man's  struggle  for  liberty  and 
freedom.* 


THE  ENERGY  CONSUMERS'  REG- 
ULATORY REFORM  ACT  OP 
1983 


HON.  CARLOS  J.  MOORHEAD 

OP  CALIPORIIIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESEHTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  23,  1983 
•  Mr.    MOORHEAD.    Mr.    Speaker. 


today  I  am  pleased  to  introduce  the 
Energy  Consimiers'  Regulatory 
Reform  Act  of  1983.  This  essential  reg- 
ulatory reform  initiative  has  been  Ini- 
tially cosponsored  by  my  colleagues 


Messrs.  Ralph  M.  Hall.  Jamb  T. 
Brothill.  Tom  Corcorah.  William  E. 
Dahhemetxr.  Michael  G.  Oxlet, 
Thomas  J.  Bliley,  Tom  Loeptlsr.  Phil 
OSAMM.  and  Howard  C.  Nielsoh.  This 
bill  would  reform  seven  separate 
energy  regulatory  statutes  which 
burden  consimiers,  small  and  large 
businesses,  and  utilities  alike.  The  fol- 
lowing Is  a  synopsis  of  the  bill's  provi- 
sions: 

SBCnOR  1— SHORT  TITLg 

sacTioH  a— pntDiMGS  amd  purposb 

SXCnOIl  3— REPEAL  OP  BUILDIHG  ENSROT 
PKRPORMAIICX  STAMOAROS  (TTTLE  III  OP  BCPA) 

The  BuUdlng  Energy  Performance  Stand- 
ards regulatory  authority  would  be  re- 
pealed. Authority  for  DOE  to  provide  tech- 
nical assistance  to  the  building  industry 
would  continue  under  the  "Buildings  and 
Community  Systems"  portion  of  the  DOE 
Authorization  bill. 

SKCnON  4— RXPKAL  OP  RXSIDnmAL  AOT)  APART- 
imiT  COH8RRVATIOH  SKRVICK  (TTTLX  II  OP 
iraCPA.  TTTLl  V  OP  THE  ENERGY  8RCDRITT 
ACT) 

Federal  statutes  which  mandate  that  elec- 
tric and  gas  utilities  offer  energy  audits  to 
residents  and  commercial  buUding  operators 
under  burdensome  regulatory  standards 
would  be  eliminated.  Existing  utility  energy 
audit  programs  could  continue  under  State 
and  local  law. 

SECTIOM  S— REPEAL  OP  CONSmiER  AFPLIAHCE 
EPPICIKRCT  STAHDARDS  (TITLE  III  OP  ECPA) 

DOE  authority  to  regulate  the  energy  ef- 
ficiency of  consumer  appliances  would  be  re- 
pealed. The  requirement  that  consumer  ap- 
pliances dtoplay  energy  efficient  labeto 
would  be  continued. 

SECTION  a— REPEAL  OP  DOE  IHTERVEKTIOII  AU- 
THORITY AWD  HATIOKAL  RETAIL  ELECTRIC 
RATE  STAHDARDS  tPURPA) 

Sections  of  the  Public  Utility  Regulatory 
Policies  Act  of  1978  which  authorize  DOE  to 
intervene  In  SUte  utlUty  proceedings  and 
which  mandate  consideration  of  national 
retail  electric  rate  standards  would  be  re- 
pealed. DOE  intervention  in  State  utility 
proceedings  Intrudes  on  matters  exclusively 
the  concern  of  SUte  and  local  governments, 
and  most  SUte  utility  commissions  have 
completed  their  consideration  of  national 
retail  electric  rate  standards.  Section  210  of 
PURPA  regarding  small  producers  and  co- 
generation  would  be  retained. 

SECTIOH  T— REPEAL  OP  INDUSTRIAL  ENERGY 
CONSERVATION  REPORTING  REGULATIONS 
(TITLE  III  OP  EPCAl 

The  industrial  energy  conservation  report- 
ing requirements,  which  burden  businesses 
with  needless  and  duplicative  paperwork, 
would  be  repealed.  The  Industrial  sector  has 
been  the  top  achiever  In  energy  conserva- 
tion compared  to  all  other  sectors  since  the 
1973  Arab  oil  embargo.  The  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  has  no  business  Imposing  additional 
regulatory  burdens  on  Industry  unrelated  to 
pubUc  health  or  safety.  Voluntary  industry 
reporting  of  energy  conservation  gains 
would  continue. 

SECTION  S— REPEAL  OP  EMERGENCY  ENERGY 
CONSERVATION  ACT 

DOE  stand-by  authority  to  preempt  SUte 
and  local  energy  emergency  consumption 
targets  would  be  repealed.  Presidential  au- 
thority to  allocate  energy  supplies  in  an 
emergency  would  not  be  affected  by  repeal 
of  thto  regulatory  authority. 
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This  bill  has  not  only  enlisted  co- 
sponaon  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
but  It  is  supported  by  a  diverse  coali- 
tion of  associations  that  Include  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  AGA,  Electric- 
ity Consumers'  Resource  Council. 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractors, 
and  the  NaUonal  OU  Jobbera.  As  this 
broad  support  suggests,  this  bUl  is 
truly  a  regulatory  reform  package  for 
the  people— the  ratepayers,  the  small 
businessmen,  the  retaUers,  the  belea- 
guered home  builders  and  realtors,  the 
insulation  and  plumbing  contractors, 
and  the  energy  conservation  and  re- 
newable energy  entrepreneurs.  All  of 
these  groups  have  been  adversely  af- 
fected by  the  needless  and  burden- 
some regulatory  statutes  reformed  by 
my  bill. 

The  statutes— several  of  which  may 
be  found  listed  ignominlously  among 
Vice  President  Bush's  regtilatory  task 
force's  "Terrible  Twenty"  regula- 
tions—have required  small  energy  con- 
sumers to  subsidize  duplicative  energy 
conservation  programs;  they  have 
placed  a  regulatory  straltjacket  on 
State  and  local  energy  officials,  they 
have  hampered  the  valuable  work  of 
energy  conservation  entrepreneurs, 
they  liave  involved  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  regulation  of  public 
utility  rates— tradltionaUy  a  local  re- 
sponsibility that  can  be  handled  more 
effectively  and  less  expensively  by  the 
State  and  local  governments  them- 
selves. 

Furthermore,  many  of  the  statutes 
reformed  by  my  bill  have  attempted  to 
involve  the  Federal  Government  In 
areas  where  the  free  market  is  already 
solving  the  problem— energy  efficiency 
of  appliances  in  such  an  area. 

The  scarce  Federal  dollars  available 
for  energy  projects  should  not  be 
wasted  on  such  useless  bureaucratic 
redtape  and  burdensome  and  costly 
regulations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
Join  with  me  In  supporting  the  Energy 
Consiuners'  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of 
1983,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  copy  of  my  bill  be  Inserted  In 
the  Record  following  my  statement.* 


GREEK  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OP  NEW  YORK 
Il»  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday  .March  22, 1983 
•  Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  Join  my  colleagues  in  commemorat- 
ing the  162d  anniversary  of  the  Greek 
War  of  Independence  from  the  Otto- 
man Empire.  On  March  25.  2  days 
hence,  people  in  every  town,  village 
and  city  in  Greece  will  celebrate  the 
beginning  of  a  new  epoch  in  Greek 
history.  This  new  beginning,  the  cul- 
mination of  a  long  and  heroic  struggle, 
stands  as  a  tribute  to  the  ability  of  a 
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nation  to  forgo  the  differences  which 
would  divide  it,  and  unite  behind  Its 
culture  and  heritage  in  order  to  meet 
the  challenges  brought  about  by  for- 
eign domination. 

Greece  has  played  an  Important  role 
in  the  history  and  quality  of  western 
civilization.  Today,  we  pride  ourselves 
in  our  technological  prowess.  It  was  in 
Greece,  during  the  7th  century  B.C. 
that  Thales.  the  greatest  of  the  seven 
sages,  began  what  later  developed  Into 
science.  Three  centuries  later,  Aristot- 
le, the  father  of  formal  logic,  present- 
ed the  world  with  the  law  of  noncon- 
tradiction which  in  turn  lay  the  cor- 
nerstone for  the  binary  languages  uti- 
lized by  computers  today. 

Perhaps  more  Importantly,  it  was 
from  the  Greeks  that  we  learned  of 
the  value  of  democracy  and  the  dan- 
gers of  tyranny.  We  as  statesmen  and 
legislators,  can  glean  much  from  the 
ancient  conflicts  between  the  military 
state  of  Sparta  and  the  democratic  so- 
ciety of  Athens. 

Today.  Greece  once  again  plays  an 
important  role  In  the  conflict  between 
two  conflicting  modes  of  government. 
Greece,  by  remaining  free  from  the 
domination  of  the  Eastern  bloc  na- 
tions, affords  the  West  control  of  one 
of  the  most  strategically  Important  lo- 
cations In  the  world— the  mouth  of  the 
Medlteranean  Sea. 

The  commemoration  of  the  Inde- 
pendence of  Greece,  however.  Is  even 
more  appropriate  when  we  view  what 
has  been  Greece's  greatest  legacy  to 
the  West— the  indominatable  spirit  of 
freedom.  Greece  has  struggled 
throughout  its  long  and  distinguished 
history  to  survive  as  an  Individual 
nation  state;  to  preserve  Its  heritage 
and  Its  unique  way  of  life.  Today, 
when  we  commemorate  Greece's  Inde- 
pendence, we  demonstrate  our  grati- 
tude for  the  Immeasurable  contribu- 
tion which  this  nation  has  made  to  the 
entire  world.* 


RESOLUTION  ON  FAMILY 
PLANNING  PROGRAM 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  GRAY  m 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 
IW  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  23,  1983 
•  Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
Introducing  a  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  family 
planning  program  under  title  X  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  should  be 
administered  by  the  Health  Resources 
and  Services  Administration  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices. 

This  resolution  seeks  to  restore  the 
administration  of  a  critical  pl-eventlve 
health  program  to  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice professionals,  reversing  a  recent  re- 
organization decision.  It  is  a  particular 
pleasure  to  be  Joined  in  the  sponsor- 
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ship  of  this  resolution  by  my  distin- 
guished colleagues,  Mr.  Lowrt  of 
Washington,  Mr.  Posim  of  Illlnoig, 
Mr.  Jetporps  of  Vermont,  Mr.  Cohablb 
of  New  York.  Mr.  McKernah  of 
BCaine. 

I  know  you  are  aware.  Mi.  Bpenker. 
of  the  long  bipartisan  tnuUUon  of  sup- 
port for  family  planning  In  Congress 
going  back  to  the  1960's.  Members  of 
this  body  may  hold  divergent  views  on 
the  issue  of  abortion,  but  we  are 
united  In  our  desire  to  prevent  the 
need  for  abortion.  The  title  X  family 
planning  program  provides  us  with  the 
means  to  achieve  that  end  as  well  as  to 
reduce  tinintended  chlldbearlng  with 
the  heavy  human  toll  that  it  often 
exacts  from  the  individuals  and  fami- 
lies involved. 

In  1980.  the  national  family  plan- 
ning program,  support  primarily  imder 
title  X  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act,  provided  voluntary  family  plan- 
ning services— along  with  basic  preven- 
tive health  care,  such  as  cancer  and 
blood  pressure  screening— to  4.6  mil- 
lion women.  Most  of  these  women  had 
low  or  marginal  incomes,  26  percent 
were  black  and  1.5  million  were  teen- 
agers. The  title  X  program.  In  fact,  is 
the  backbone  of  the  Nation's  effort  to 
reduce  unintended  teenage  pregnancy. 

The  family  planning  program  has 
long  been  considered  one  of  our  basic 
preventive  health  programs.  It  is  well- 
known  that  family  planning  contrib- 
utes to  maternal  and  child  health  by 
helping  couples  to  time  and  space 
births.  On  the  national  level,  presti- 
gious bodies  including  the  1970  White 
House  Conference  on  Children  and 
the  1980  Select  Panel  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  Child  Health  have  stressed  the 
link  between  family  planning  and  Im- 
proved maternal  and  child  health.  The 
select  panel,  for  Instance,  designated 
family  planning  as  one  of  three  essen- 
tial services  "for  which  there  is  such  a 
clear  consensus  regarding  their  effec- 
tiveness and  Importance  to  good 
health,  and  that  it  should  no  longer  be 
considered  acceptable  that  an  Individ- 
ual Is  denied  access  to  them  for  any 
reason." 

Accomplishments  such  as  those  I 
have  outlined  are  attributable,  at  least 
in  part,  to  the  effective  professional 
administration  of  the  family  planning 
program  over  the  12  years  of  Its  exist- 
ence. Until  January  1983,  career  public 
health  professionals  In  the  Bureau  of 
Health  Care  Delivery  and  Assistance— 
and  its  predecessors— in  the  Health 
Resources  and  Service  Administration 
managed  the  program.  It  was  nm 
alongside  other  major  health  service 
programs  such  as  maternal  and  child 
health,  primary  care  and  migrant 
health  centers.  However,  on  January 
7,  Just  before  announcing  his  resigna- 
tion, former  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Richard  S. 
Schwelker,  approved  a  reorganization 
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that  Is  now  in  effect  and  places  the 
IMrosram  directly  under  the  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Population  Af- 
fairs, a  political  appointee  who  has  ad- 
vocated new  and  highly  controversial 
family  planning  policies  including  the 
parental  notification  regulation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  family  planning 
program  has  been  effectively  managed 
In  the  past.  Repeated  Government 
audits  have  shown  it  to  be  r\m  in  ac- 
cordance with  congressional  intent.  In 
my  opinion,  there  was  no  need  to  alter 
Its  administration.  My  colleagues  and  I 
who  are  sponsoring  this  resolution  are 
simply  seeldng  to  insure  that  title  X 
will  be  directed  like  other  important 
health  programs  and  not  be  buffeted 
by  the  political  winds. 

We  hope  that  the  new  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  whom  we 
know  to  be  supportive  of  family  plan- 
ning, will  take  note  of  this  resolution. 
I  commend  the  resolution  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  of  the  House  and 
urge  you  to  join  me  and  my  colleagues 
in  sponsoring  this  measure. 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  resolu- 
tion: 

Whereas  there  is  a  long  tradition  of  bipar- 
tisan support  in  the  Congress  for  the  provi- 
sion of  voluntary  family  planning  services  as 
a  means  to  enhance  the  health  of  women 
and  children  and  to  prevent  unintended 
pregnancy,  childbearlng,  and  abortion: 

Whereas  the  nationwide  system  of  family 
planning  clinics  Is  supported  primarily 
under  Utle  X  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act: 

Whereas  in  1980.  the  national  famUy  plan- 
ning program  provided  family  planning  In- 
formation and  medical  services,  as  well  as 
other  basic  preventive  health  care  services, 
to  4,600.000  women.  Including  teenagers; 

Whereas  the  national  family  planning 
program  has  helped  improve  the  health  of 
women  and  children  and  has  contributed  to 
the  steady  decline  in  maternal  and  infant 
mortality: 

Whereas  in  1981,  the  national  family  plan- 
ning program  was  directly  responsible  for 
averting  an  estimated  814,000  unintended 
pregnancies,  including  423,000  pregnancies 
among  teenagers,  and  thereby  avoiding 
281,600  unintended  births.  431,700  abor- 
tions, and  100,700  miscarriages: 

Whereas  the  national  family  planning 
program  has  been  highly  cost-effective, 
saving  $2  in  short-term  public  health  and 
welfare  costs  for  every  $1  spent: 

Whereas  for  the  past  12  years,  the  effec- 
tive professional  administration  of  the  title 
X  program  as  a  basic  preventive  health  pro- 
gram and  the  administration  of  such  pro- 
gram with  other  major  Federal  health  pro- 
grama  in  the  Health  Resources  and  Services 
Administration  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  have  been  inte- 
gral to  the  accomplishments  of  the  title  X 
program. 

Whereas  repeated  Government  audits 
have  confirmed  that  the  title  X  program 
has  consistently  been  administered  in  ac- 
cordance with  congressional  intent:  and 

Whereas  the  January  7,  1983,  reorganiza- 
tion by  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Himuui 
Services  of  the  administration  of  the  title  X 
program  Isolates  the  program  from  related 
major  Federal  health  care  service  delivery 
programs  and  jeopardizes  the  effectiveness 
of  the  title  X  program:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 
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Resolved  by  the  Houae  of  Representative* 
(the  Senate  concurringJ,  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  family  planning  pro- 
gram under  tiUe  X  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  should  be  administered  by  the 
Health  Resources  and  Services  Administra- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services.* 


March  23,  1983 

BILL  TO  PROTECT  GREEN 
MOUNTAIN  NATIONAL  FOREST 
AREAS 


COMMEMORATING  GREEK 
INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OP  PtORIDA 
IH  THE  HOUSB  Of  RgPRKSKNTATrVBS 

Tuesday,  March  22,  1983 
•  Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  March 
25  marks  the  162d  anniversary  of  the 
beginning,  in  1821.  of  a  long  and 
bloody  struggle  by  the  Greek  people 
for  their  Independence  and  freedom 
from  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

The  Greeks  fought  bravely  against 
enormous  odds,  whether  one  considers 
the  battles  in  the  Epirus  region,  in 
central  Greece,  at  Missolonghl.  in  the 
Peloponnesus,  on  the  islands  of  the 
Aegean,  or  at  sea.  After  the  successful 
intervention  of  a  combined  Brltlsh- 
Prench-Russlan  fleet  at  the  Battle  of 
Navarlno  In  the  fall  of  1827.  the 
Greeks  were  finally  victorious. 

Expatriate  Greeks  and  many  for- 
eigners supported  the  Greek  cause. 
Notable  among  them  were  several 
Americans.  The  Founding  Fathers  had 
already  drawn  heavily  on  ancient 
Greek  political  ideals.  For  example, 
James  Madison  cited  the  classical 
Greek  experience  in  "The  Federalist 
Papers."  During  the  struggle.  Thomas 
Jefferson.  James  Monroe,  and  John 
Qulncy  Adams  made  statements  in 
favor  of  the  Greeks.  Jefferson  and 
Adamantios  Korais.  the  philosopher  of 
Greece's  revolution,  were  friends  in 
Paris,  and  Jefferson  spoke  for  many 
Americans  when  he  wrote  to  Korais: 

Possessing  oiirselves  the  combined  bless- 
ings of  liberty  and  order,  we  wish  the  same 
to  other  countries,  and  to  none  more  than 
yours,  which,  the  first  of  civilized  nations, 
presented  examples  of  what  man  should  be. 
These  shared  Ideals— the  ancient 
Greek  democratic  experience  as  an  in- 
spiration for  the  American  struggle 
for  Independence,  and  the  American 
and  French  Revolutions  as  examples 
for  19th  century  Greeks— persist  to 
this  day.  They  are  cherished  by 
Greeks  and  Americans  alike.  Including 
the  many  Americans  of  Greek  descent. 
They  form  the  basis  for  our  long- 
standing, close  alliance  and  for  the 
deep,  abiding  ties  between  our  two 
peoples. 

It  is  fitting  therefore  that  we  join  in 
saluting  the  Greek  people  on  this 
day.* 


HON.  JAMES  M.  JEFFORDS 

OP  voufoirr 
IK  THK  HOnSt  OF  RBPRESKHTATrVlS 

Wednesday.  March  23.  1983 

•  Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 

I  am  introducing  legislation  designed 
to  resolve  the  ongoing  controversy 
about  wilderness  designation  of  RARE 

II  lands  in  Vermont.  This  bill  is  de- 
signed to  facilitate  discussion  on  the 
best  use  of  about  65.000  acres  of  the 
Green  Mountain  National  Forest.  An 
identical  bill  is  being  introduced  in  the 
Senate  by  Senators  Stafford  and 
Leaht. 

Our  intention  in  Introducing  a  bill 
that  encompasses  all  of  the  RARE  II 
lands  is  to  get  comments  from  Ver- 
monters  on  all  possible  options  for  re- 
solving this  controversy.  We  encour- 
age all  Vermonters  to  let  us  know 
their  views  on  these  proposals  by  writ- 
ing and  calling  the  congressional  dele- 
gation and  by  appearing  at  the  public 
hearing  we  will  hold  on  this  issue  in 
the  next  few  months. 

The  bill  would  designate  64,800  acres 
of  land  in  four  areas  of  the  Green 
Mountain  National  Forest  for  protec- 
tion under  the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964. 
The  areas  and  the  size  of  each  are  as 
follows: 

Breadloaf  WUdemess  Area.  22.230 
acres. 

Big  Branch  WUdemess  Area.  33.830 
acres:  divided  Into  a  north  imit  of 
21,600  acres  and  a  south  imlt  of  12.230. 

Lye  Brook  Wilderness  addition.  2.680 

Woodford  Wilderness  Area,  6.120 
acres. 

These  lands  constitute  1  percent  of 
Vermont's  total  land  area.  They  ac- 
count for  slightly  more  than  2  percent 
of  the  629.000  acres  within  the  pur- 
chase boundaries  of  the  Green  Moun- 
tain National  Forest,  and  about  22  per- 
cent of  the  290.000  acres  owned  by  the 
Forest  Service.  The  State  and  Federal 
governments  own  a  combined  total  of 
530.000  acres  in  our  State. 

Our  bill  covers  only  land  owned  by 
the  Federal  Govenment  and  will  not 
raise  conflicts  with  privately  owned 
tracts. 

Wilderness  has  long  been  a  contro- 
versial matter  in  my  State,  just  as  it 
has  been  in  many  others.  However,  we 
must  all  recognize  that  the  RARE  II 
controversy  must  be  resolved  at  some 
point.  This  bill  is  Intended  to  be  a 
device  by  which  we  can  reach  a  Ver- 
mont solution  to  this  issue.  We  intend 
to  resolve  this  controversy  by  the  end 
of  this  year. 

In  addition,  there  has  been  increased 
Interest  over  the  last  2  years  in  provid- 
ing some  additional  protection  for 
some  areas  of  the  forest.  The  Forest 
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Service  has  announced  that  some 
areas  of  the  GMNF  will  be  leased  for 
oil  and  gas  exploration.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  proposed 
changes  in  the  National  Forest  Man- 
agement Act  that  would  alter  the 
weight  given  to  various  uses  of  the 
forest  in  favor  of  additional  timber 
production.  Most  recently,  last  week 
we  learned  that  the  Forest  Service  is 
studying  the  possibility  of  selling 
19.700  acres  of  Federal  land  to  private 
interests  and  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

Wilderness,  as  defined  by  the  Wil- 
derness Act  of  1964.  is  to  be  designated 
only  on  large  tracts  of  undeveloped 
land.  Motors,  logging,  mining,  and 
other  development  is  prohibited.  How- 
ever, hunting,  fishing,  trapping, 
hiking,  skiing,  camping,  and  other  tra- 
ditional forest  uses  are  allowed.  As  in- 
troduced, our  biU  retains  these  general 
wilderness  provisions,  but  we  also 
allow  the  maintenance  of  trails  and 
Green  Mountain  Club  shelters  in 
these  areas. 

I  want  to  reiterate  that  the  bill  we 
are  introducing  today  is  intended  to 
facilitate  discussion  about  this  conten- 
tious issue.  We  are  willing  to  discuss 
any  and  all  points  of  controversy  and 
we  want  to  encourage  the  diverse 
groups  with  a  stake  in  this  decision  to 
compromise  with  one  another.  We 
look  forward  to  a  constructive  dialog 
with  all  interested  Vermonters. 

The  text  of  the  bill  is  printed  below: 
HJl.  2275 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  ossenMed, 

PHIDIMGS  ARD  POLICT 

Srtioh  1.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  in  the  vicinity  of  major  population  cen- 
ters and  in  the  more  populous  eastern  half 
of  the  United  States  there  is  an  urgent  need 
to  identify,  designate,  and  preserve  areas  of 
WUdemess  by  including  suitable  lands 
within  the  National  WUdemess  Preserva- 
tion System: 

(2)  In  recognition  of  this  urgent  need,  cer- 
tain suitable  lands  in  the  NaUonal  Forest 
System  in  Vermont  were  designated  by  the 
Congress  as  wUdemess  in  1975: 

(3)  there  exist  in  the  NatioruU  Forest 
System  in  the  vicinity  of  major  population 
centers  and  in  Vermont  additional  areas  of 
undeveloped  land  which  meet  the  definition 
of  wUdemess  in  section  2(c)  of  the  WUder- 
ness  Act  (78  Stat.  890): 

(4)  these  and  other  lands  in  Vermont 
which  are  suitable  for  designation  as  wUder- 
ness  are  increasingly  threatened  by  the 
pressures  of  a  growing  and  concentrated 
population,  expanding  settlement,  spreading 
mechanization,  and  development  and  uses 
inconsistent  with  the  protection,  mainte- 
nance, and  enhancement  of  their  wUdemess 
character  and 

(5)  the  WUdemess  Act  established  that  an 
area  Is  qualified  and  suitable  for  designation 
as  wUdemess  which  (1),  though  man's  works 
may  have  been  present  in  the  past,  has  been 
or  may  be  so  restored  by  natural  influences 
as  to  generaUy  appear  to  have  been  affected 
primarily  by  the  forces  of  nature,  with  the 
imprint  of  man's  work  substantlaUy  unno- 
tloeable.  and  (U)  which  may,  upon  designa- 
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tlon  as  wUdemesi.  contain  certain  preexist- 
ing nonconforming  uaea.  improvements, 
structures,  or  installations:  and  the  Con- 
gress has  reaffirmed  these  established  poli- 
cies In  the  subsequent  designation  of  addi- 
tional areas,  exercising  its  sole  authority  to 
determine  the  sultabUlty  of  such  areas  for 
designation  as  wUdemess. 

(b)  The  purposes  of  this  Act  is  to  desig- 
nate certain  National  Forest  Syston  lands 
in  the  State  of  Vermont  as  components  of 
the  National  WUdemess  Preservation 
System,  in  order  to  preserve  such  areas  as 
an  enduring  resource  of  wUdemess  which 
shall  be  managed  to  perpetuate  and.  where 
necessary,  restore  the  wUdemess  character 
of  the  land,  protect  watersheds  and  wUdllfe 
habitat,  preserve  scenic  and  historic  re- 
sources, and  promote  scientific  research, 
primitive  recreation,  soUtude,  physical  and 
mental  chaUenge,  and  inspiration  for  the 
benefit  of  aU  the  American  people,  to  a 
greater  extent  than  is  possible  in  the  ab- 
sence of  wUdemess  designation. 

DISIGMATION  OP  WILDKUIKSS  ASKAS 

Sbc.  2.  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
the  WUdemess  Act,  the  foUowlng  lands  in 
the  State  of  Vermont  are  designated  as  com- 
ponents of  the  National  WUdemess  Preser- 
vation System: 

(1)  certain  lands  in  the  Oreen  Mountain 
National  Forest,  Vermont,  which  comprise 
^proximately  twenty-two  thousand  two 
himdred  acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a 
map  entitled  "Breadloaf  WUdemess— Pro- 
posed", dated  March  1983,  and  which  shaU 
be  known  as  the  Breadloaf  WUdemesai 

(2)  certain  lands  in  the  Oreen  Mountain 
National  Forest,  Vermont,  which  comprise 
approximately  thirty-three  thousand  eight 
hundred  acres,  as  generaUy  depicted  on  a 
map  entitled  "Big  Branch  WUdemess— Pro- 
posed", dated  Maroh  1983,  and  which  shaU 
be  known  as  the  Big  Branch  WUdemess: 

(3)  certain  lands  in  the  Green  Mountain 
National  Forest,  Vermont,  which  comprise 
approximately  two  thousand  seven  hundred 
acres,  as  generaUy  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
Ued  "Lye  Brook  Additions— Proposed", 
dated  Maroh  1983,  and  which  are  hereby  in- 
corporated In  and  shaU  be  deemed  to  be  a 
part  of  the  Lye  Brook  WUdemess  as  desig- 
nated by  Public  Law  93-622;  and 

(4)  certain  lands  in  the  Oreen  Mountain 
National  Forest,  Vermont,  which  comprise 
approximately  six  thousand  one  himdred 
acres,  as  generaUy  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled "Woodford  WUdemess— Proposed", 
dated  Maroh  1983,  and  which  shaU  be 
known  as  the  Woodford  Wilderness. 

KAPS  AlfD  DESCRIFTIOICS 

Sec.  3.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  this 
Act  takes  effect,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture shall  fUe  the  maps  referred  to  in  this 
Act  and  legal  descriptions  of  each  wUder- 
ness  area  designated  by  this  Act  with  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, United  SUtes  Senate,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
House  of  Representatives,  and  each  such 
map  and  legal  description  shaU  have  the 
same  force  and  effect  as  if  included  in  this 
Act:  Provided,  hotoever.  That  correction  of 
clerical  and  typographical  errors  in  such 
legal  descriptions  and  maps  may  be  made. 
Each  such  map  and  legal  description  shaU 
be  on  fUe  and  avaUable  for  pubUc  inspection 
In  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice, Department  of  Agriculture. 

AOMIH 18TKATION  OP  WnjIEUIKSS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Subject  to  valid  existing  rights, 
each  wUdemess  area  designated  by  this  Act 
shaU  be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of 
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Agriculture  in  aooordanee  with  the  provi- 
Bions  of  the  WUdemess  Act  governing  areas 
designated  by  that  Act  sa  wUdenMss  sieas. 
except  that,  with  respect  to  any  area  desig- 
nated in  this  Act,  any  reference  in  such  pn>- 
vislons  to  the  effective  date  of  the  VHlder- 
nesi  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  reference 
to  the  effective  date  of  tbto  Act. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  provisions  of  law 
and  subject  to  valid  eztsting  rights,  federal- 
ly owned  lands  within  areas  designated  ss 
wUdemess  by  this  Act  or  hereafter  acquired 
within  the  boundaries  of  such  areas  are 
hereby  withdrawn  from  aU  forma  of  appro- 
priation under  the  mineral  leasing  laws,  in- 
cluding aU  laws  pertaining  to  geothennai 
leasing,  and  aU  amendments  thereto. 

(c)  As  provided  in  section  4(dX8)  of  the 
WUdemess  Act,  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be 
constmed  as  affecting  the  Jurisdiction  or  re- 
sponslbUlties  of  the  State  of  Vennont  with 
respect  to  wUdllf e  and  fish  in  the  national 
forest  in  the  State  of  Vermont 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  the  WUdemess  Act  or  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Appalachian  TraU  and  related 
structures,  the  Long  TraU  and  related  struc- 
tures, and  the  associated  traUs  of  the  Appa- 
lachian TraU  and  the  Long  TrmU  may  be 
maintained  with  the  use  of  hand  held  power 
tools  by  the  United  States  and  organizations 
having  cooperative  agreements  with  Federal 
TraU  Management  Agoxdes. 

(e)  Notwithstanding  section  4<dX4)  of  the 
WUdemess  Act.  there  shaU  be  no  establJsb- 
ment  of  reservoirs,  water  conservation 
works,  and  power  projects  within  the  Big 
Branch  WUdemess  as  designated  in  this  Act 
by  section  2(2).* 


THE  GOVERNMENT  HAS 
BECOME  TOO  GRE3X)Y 


HON.  RON  PAUL 


OP  TEXAS 
nr  THE  HOTTSX  or  BXPHXSKIfTATrVKS 

Wednesday,  March  23, 1983 
•  Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing editorial  addresses  the  fundamen- 
tal problem  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment today:  It  has  become  too  greedy. 

The  United  States  was  foimded  on 
the  economic  principles  of  private 
property  and  the  free  market;  the 
American  legal  code  supported  these 
economic  principles.  Under  American 
law,  the  United  States  developed  Into 
the  world's  greatest  industrial  power, 
with  the  highest  standard  of  living 
and  a  large  middle  class. 

In  the  past  50  years,  however,  we 
have  witnessed  a  perversion  of  the 
law.  According  to  the  French  econo- 
mist Frederic  Bastiat,  the  legitimate 
purpose  of  the  law  is  "to  protect  per- 
sons, liberties,  and  properties,  to  main- 
tain the  right  of  each,  and  to  cause 
Justice  to  reign  over  us  all."  Bastiat 
stated  that  the  law  was  perverted 
when  it  was  used  by  one  group  as  the 
legal  means  to  confiscate  the  private 
property  of  another  group. 

The  disturbing  trend  in  American 
legislation  has  been  toward  this  so- 
called  redlstrlbutive  Justice.  Some 
small  elite,  supposedly  wise  and  benev- 
olent, decides  that  one  group  in  socle- 
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ty  has  too  much,  while  another  has 
too  Uttle.  When  the  law  Is  used  to  re- 
distribute wealth,  it  has  become  noth- 
tng  more  than  theft  by  degree. 

I  commend  this  excellent  editorial 
for  my  colleagues'  consideration. 

The  editorial  follows: 

[Prom  the  Wsshincton  Times,  Mar.  14. 
1M3] 

OKBD  RSDIFUIBO 


(By  Joseph  Sobrsn) 
Suppose  you  could  chest  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  the  United  SUtes  out  of 
a  dime.  Suppose  none  of  them  would  find 
out,  or  even  miss  that  dime  in  any  way. 
Would  you  be  tempted? 

A  Maryland  politician  has  been  arrested 
and  charted  with  foodstamp  fraud.  Suppos- 
ing the  accusation  to  be  true,  we  may  note 
that  be  and  his  confederates  made  a  total  of 
$70,000  through  their  scheme— a  fraction  of 
a  pomy  per  U.S.  taxpayer.  I  must  say  I 
didn't  miss  my  contribution. 

The  proper  atUtude  to  take  toward  this 
crime  is  the  old  what-lf-everyone-dld-it  atti- 
tude. Of  course.  And  to  judge  by  the  fre- 
queiKy  with  which  politicians  have  been  in- 
dicted over  the  past  10  years,  quite  a  few 
people  really  are  doing  it. 

But.  setting  aside  easy  cynicism  about 
politicians,  it  is  only  fair  to  admit  that  poli- 
tics offers  unusual  temptations  to  a 
romnMm  human  weakness. 

Namely,  greed.  Nowadays  the  sin  of  greed 
seems  to  be  associated  almost  entirely  with 
the  private  sector,  as  in  "greedy  oil  compa- 
nies." Politicians  are  accused  of  greed  only 
when  they  dip  Into  the  till  for  personal  gain 
in  a  rather  flagrant  way.  as  the  Maryland 
politician  is  alleged  to  have  done;  but  other- 
wise the  public  sector  is  generally  identified 
(Mily  with  loftier  motives,  like  compassion.  It 
only  takes  from  some  in  order  to  help  the 
leas  fortunate. 

An  odd  thing  has  happened  to  the  word 
"greed."  It  long  was  recognized  as  one  of  the 
cardinal  sins,  along  with  pride,  lust,  envy 
and  the  rest.  As  such  it  was  a  personal  dis- 
position, not  a  subject  of  legislation. 

To  be  greedy  or  covetous  was  to  be  Inordi- 
nately attached  to  worldly  things,  especially 
to  the  eztoit  of  being  ruthless  about  how 
you  went  about  getting  them.  It  meant,  pre- 
eminently, desiring  to  possess  that  which 
was  properly  your  neighbor's. 

The  odd  development  is  that  greed  has 
ceased  to  mean  wanting  someone  else's 
property,  and  has  come  to  mean  wanting  to 
keep  your  own.  To  be  rich  nowadays  is  to  be 
presumed,  in  some  people's  eyes,  guilty  of 
greed.  No  matter  how  honestly  you  came  by 
your  wealth,  your  wealth  itself  convicts  you. 
The  socialist  disposition  that  tyrannizes 
our  age  is  quick  to  Identify  greed  with  pri- 
vate property.  It  is  seldom  even  pointed  out 
that  this  is  very  nearly  the  opposite  of  the 
tnulltlofnal  tmderstanding.  which  saw  greed 
■a  tbe  transgression  of  private  property.  As 
is  so  often  the  case,  a  semantic  revolution 
has  occurred  unobserved. 

The  old  understanding  of  greed  tended  to 
T^f)Kiiw«  society.  The  new  understanding 
tenda  to  unsettle  it.  The  state  becomes  the 
arbiter  of  who  has  too  much,  of  whose 
needs  override  the  property  rights  of  whom. 
And  armed  with  this  new  authority,  the 
modem  state  takes  from  some  for  the  al- 
leged benefit  of  others. 

The  new  socialist  government  of  Spain. 
for  instance,  recently  "nationalized"  the  na- 
tlmi's  largest  company.  There  was  no  outcry 
to  speak  of.  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
modem  state  la  exempt  from  the  charge  of 
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greed.  There  are  no  principled  llmlU  to 
what  states  can  take,  provided,  of  course 
they  profess  progressive  and  compassionate 
motives  for  taking  it. 

The  Soviet  regime  is  often  accused  of 
human  rights  violations,  but  not  even 
Ronald  Reagan  has  yet  thought  to  Include 
the  aboUtlon  of  property  rights  among  its 
sins.  It  is  one  of  the  keys  to  understanding 
what  is  going  on  in  the  world  In  the  late 
aoth  century  to  grasp  that  there  is  very 
little  criticism  of  socialism  from  the  per- 
spective of  elementary  morality.  What 
would  be  theft  for  an  individual  becomes 
social  Justice  when  done  by  a  government. 

James  Madison  did  not  hesitate  to  affirm 
that  "The  protection  of  different  and  un- 
equal faculties  of  acquiring  property"  is 
"the  first  object  of  government."  Like  all 
the  Founding  Fathers,  he  saw  greed  as  the 
anthesis  of  private  property,  and  feared  the 
rapacity  that  would  be  released  if  private 
property  rights  were  inadequately  guarded. 

Yet  today  the  socialist  presumptioios  are 
so  strong  that  it  sounds  almost  like  a  propa- 
gandistlc  paradox  to  point  out  that  the 
Soviet  UiUon  is  a  ruthlessly  greedy  sUte  in 
which,  thanks  to  the  absence  of  property 
rights  and  voluntary  exchange,  production 
is  punished  and  poverty  is  the  rule.  Our  cur- 
rent modest  recovery  should  not  blind  us  to 
the  fact  that  in  real  terms,  today's  Dow 
Jones  average  is  far  below  the  level  it 
reached  back  when  Washington  was  less 
•  •  •  Greedy.* 
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PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

HON.  RAYMOND  J.  McGRATH 

OF  irew  YORK 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  23. 1983 
•  Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  late 
in  the  session  of  March  211  was  neces- 
sarily absent  because  of  illness.  Had  I 
been  present  I  would  have  cast  the  fol- 
lowing votes  on  H.R.  1149.  the  Oregon 
wilderness  bill:  rollcall  No.  37,  the 
Walker  amendment,  "no"  and  rollcall 
No.  38,  final  passage,  "yea."* 


TRIBUTE  TO  RICHARD  Y.  LIM 
OUTSTANDING  CITIZEN 

HON.  MERVYNM.  DYMALLY 

or  cAuroRif  lA 

IW  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  23,  1983 


•  li4r.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  give  public  recognition  to  a  man 
who  has  given  much  of  himself  to 
make  the  31st  District  of  California  a 
better  place  in  which  to  live.  Richard 
Y.  T.lm  stands  as  a  model  of  good  citi- 
zenship for  all  of  us.  His  exsunple  is 
the  more  remarkable  because  the 
United  States  Is  Richard  Lim's  adopt- 
ed home.  He  is  a  native  of  Seoul. 
Korea,  and  fought  honorably  for  the 
freedom  of  Korea  during  the  tragic 
war  that  has  divided  that  coimtry  to 
this  day.  For  his  heroism,  Mr.  Lim  re- 
ceived the  Korean  equivalent  of  the 
Medal  of  Honor. 

When  Mr.  Lim  came  to  southern 
California  in  1961,  there  were  few  Ko- 


reans in  the  Los  Angeles  area. 
Through  his  own  initiative,  Mr.  Um 
overcame  all  linguistic  obstacles  and 
completed  college  level  courses  in  busi- 
ness administration  and  operation  of 
machinery.  His  dream  was  to  open  a 
tailor  shop,  a  dream  he  made  a  reality 
In  1967  when  he  opened  High  Society 
Custom  Tailors  in  Los  Angeles.  Al- 
though the  first  years  were  difficult, 
they  were  also  years  in  which  word  of 
the  quality  of  his  workmanship  spread 
far  and  wide  throughout  all  of  Califor- 
nia. Now,  among  many  others.  Ws  cli- 
ents include  actor  Steve  Allen,  athlete 
Mark  Spitz,  conductor  Zubin  Mehta. 
and  Mayor  Tom  Bradley. 

To  rise  so  quickly  to  the  peak  of  his 
profession  is  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Lim's 
skills  as  a  tailor  and  to  his  business 
acumen.  But  to  southern  California, 
Mr.  Lim  is  much  more  than  a  good 
businessman  and  a  fabulous  taUor.  He 
Is  one  of  our  most  respected  and  civic- 
minded  citizens,  always  willing  to  give 
generously  of  his  time  to  better  our 
community.  In  a  State  which  derives 
much  of  its  charm,  attractiveness,  and 
strength  from  its  ethnic  diversity,  Mr. 
Lim  has  been  in  large  part  responsible 
for  drawing  Korean-Americans  togeth- 
er into  a  cohesive  commimity.  He  has 
shown  leadership  as  director  of  the 
Korean  Association  of  Southern  Cali- 
fomia.  as  assistant  secretary  general 
of  the  Korean  Community  Center 
Building  Fund,  and  as  director  of  the 
Korean  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Richard  Lim  has  great  concern  for 
the  welfare  of  oxir  young  people. 
Acting  on  that  concern,  he  has  devot- 
ed long  hours  to  raise  funds  for  the 
McCobb  Homes  for  Boys  Foundation, 
a  group  that  provides  for  the  well- 
beUig  of  orphans.  The  mayor  of  Los 
Angeles,  recognizing  l>oth  Mr.  Lim's 
abilities  and  his  eagerness  to  work  for 
the  good  of  the  community,  appointed 
him  commissioner  of  Small  Business 
Enterprise  for  the  city  of  Los  Angeles. 
Our  finest  citizens  are  those  who 
care  enough  about  themselves  to  de- 
velop their  abilities  to  the  fullest  and 
who  care  enough  about  others  to  give 
freely  of  those  abilities  for  the  good  of 
the  community.  Richard  Lim  exempli- 
fies the  best  in  American  citizenship. 
His  example  is  worthy  of  emulation  by 
all  of  us.  I  sjn  honored  today  to  ac- 
knowledge his  contributions,  and  to 
hold  them  forth  as  ideals  for  all  those 
who  would  aspire  to  serve  their  com- 
munity and  their  cotmtry.* 


MONTROSE  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL  CENTENNIAL 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  BULEY,  JR. 

OF  vnaimA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATTVIS 

Wednesday.  March  23. 1983 
•  Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
distinct  privilege  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
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tion  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  Montrose  Elementary  School. 
Montrose  Elementary  is  a  fine  exam- 
ple of  what  community  participation 
and  private  initiative  can  achieve  in 
the  preservation  of  quality  education. 
When  Montrose  first  opened  its  doors. 
It  offered  an  education  to  children 
from  first  through  sixth  gnules.  These 
children  were  taught  in  two  rooms 
with  only  two  teachers.  The  much  ex- 
panded facility  now  boasts  a  student 
population  of  350.  I  would  like  to  out- 
line a  little  of  the  history  of  growth  at 
this  fine  school.  The  first  Montrose 
School  was  buUt  in  1882.  The  school 
was  built  on  its  present  site  in  Henrico 
County  in  1926.  The  first  Parent 
Teacher  Association  was  organized  in 
1929.  The  PTA  remains  quite  active 
and  has  been  a  tremendous  source  of 
help  in  the  growth  of  the  school.  The 
first  full-time  principal  was  appointed 
in  1946.  At  that  time,  the  faculty  con- 
sisted of  six  members.  Montrose  Ele- 
mentary School  has  many  firsts  to  its 
credit  and  continues  to  be  a  great  asset 
to  its  community.  I  appreciate  the  op- 
portimity  to  recognize  its  contribu- 
tions and  to  congratulate  them  on 
their  centennial.* 


UDALL  VOTING  RECORD 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF  ARIZONA 
or  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  23.  1983 
•  Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
l)ecome  my  practice  from  time  to  time 
to  list  my  votes  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives here  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  I  strongly  believe  that  the 
people  of  Arizona  have  a  right  to  iuiow 
where  I  stand  on  the  issues  decided  by 
the  House,  and  I  have  found  that 
printing  my  record  here  is  the  best 
way  to  provide  that  Uif  ormation. 

This  is  not  an  all-inclusive  list.  I 
have  omitted  noncontroversial  votes 
such  as  quorum  calls,  motions  to  re- 
solve into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House,  and  motions  to  approve  the 
Journal  of  the  previous  day. 

The  descriptions  are  necessarily 
somewhat  short,  and  I  am  sure  that 
some  of  my  constituents  will  have  ad- 
ditional questions  about  the  issues  de- 
scribed here.  So  I  invite  them  to  write 
me  for  specifics,  or  to  visit  my  district 
office  at  300  North  Main  in  Tucson  or 
1419  North  3d  Street,  Suite  103,  in 
Phoenix. 

The  list  is  arranged  as  follows: 

KZT 

1.  Official  roUcaU  number 

2.  Number  of  the  bill  or  resolution: 

3.  Title  of  the  bill  or  resolution; 

4.  A  description  of  issue  being  voted  on; 

5.  The  date  of  the  action: 

6.  My  vote.  In  the  form  Y=yes,  N=no,  and 
NV=not  voting. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

7.  The  vote  of  the  entire  Arizona  delega- 
tion. In  the  form  (Tes-No-Not  voting); 

8.  An  indication  whether  the  motion  or 
amendment  was  passed  or  rejected;  and 

9.  The  total  vote. 

VOTES 

304.  HJi.  4374.  Shipping  Act.  Motion  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  to  clarify 
the  provision  of  antitrust  Immunity  for  ac- 
tivities by  conferences  of  international 
ocean  liner  companies.  Motion  agreed  to 
350-33:  Y(4-0-0),  September  16. 

306.  HJl.  6444.  Patent  Term  Extension. 
Motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  to  extend  the  patent  term  of  st>ecified 
items  that  are  subject  to  federal  regulatory 
review.  Motion  rejected  250-132:  N(3-l-0), 
September  15. 

300.  HJl.  6813.  Boat  Safety  Act.  Motion  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  to  allow 
monies  from  the  National  Recreational 
Boating  Safety  and  Facilities  Improvement 
Fund  to  be  appropriated  without  scoring  it 
against,  or  subtracting  from,  the  Transpor- 
tation Department's  budget  authority  for 
budget  purposes.  Motion  rejected  350-137: 
Y(  1-3-0),  September  15. 

307.  HJl.  6680.  Sailing  School  Vessel  Reg- 
ulation. Motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  to  re<iulre  the  Coast  Guard  to 
develop  marine  safety  regulations  specially 
designed  for  sailing  school  vessels,  operated 
by  non-profit  education  institutions.  Motion 
rejected  236-154:  YO-l-O),  September  15. 

308.  H.R.  6355.  Technical  Corrections  in 
Health  Laws.  Motion  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  to  make  technical  correc- 
tions in  amendments  made  by  the  1981  rec- 
onciliation bill  (PL  97-35)  to  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act,  Constmier  Product 
Safety  Act,  Poison  Prevention  Packaging 
Act  and  certain  other  laws,  to  authorise  ap- 
propriations for  the  training  of  nurse  anes- 
thetists in  fiscal  1983-84  and  to  transfer  the 
National  Institute  for  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  from  the  Centers  for  Disease 
Control  to  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  Motion  rejected  227-165:  Y(  1-3-0), 
September  15. 

309.  S.  923.  Pretrial  Services  Act  of  1982. 
Adoption  of  the  conference  report  on  the 
bill  to  expand  10  demonstration  programs 
that  provide  pretrial  services  to  federal 
Judges  to  help  them  make  bail  decisions. 
Adopted  367-20:  NV(  2-1-1).  September  15. 

310.  H.R.  6956.  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  and  Appropria- 
tions, Fiscal  1983.  Motion  that  the  House  re- 
solve Itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  for  consideration  of  the  bill  to  pro- 
vide fiscal  1983  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment and  independent  agencies.  Motion 
agreed  to  346-5:  NV(2-0-2),  September  15. 

311.  H.R.  6956.  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Appropriations, 
Fiscal  1983.  Amendment  to  increase  Envi- 
roimtental  Protection  Agency  research  and 
development  funding  by  $25  million  in  fiscal 
1983.  Rejected  131-263:  Y(  1-3-0),  September 
15. 

312.  H.R.  6956.  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Appropriations, 
Fiscal  1983.  Amendment  to  delete  $140  mU- 
llon  for  development  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  Centaur 
lilgh  energy  upper  stage  space  transporta- 
tion system.  Rejected  77-316:  N(0-4-0),  Sep- 
tember 15. 

313.  H.R.  6956.  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Appropriations, 
Fiscal  1983.  Amendment  to  bar  the  use  of 
Envlronmeu*-j  Protection  Agency  funds  to 
Implement    a    mandatory    inspection    and 
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maintenance  program  for  vehicle  emiaaioas. 
Adopted  200-184:  Y(3-l-0).  September  16. 

314.  HJl.  6956.  Department  of  n««i»i»if 
and  Urban  Develomnent  Approprtationa, 
Fiscal  1983.  Passage  of  the  bill  to  appropri- 
ate 847.000,239,000  in  fiscal  1983  for  tbe  De- 
partment of  Hotislng  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment and  17  independent  agendea.  PasMd 
343-38:  NV(3-0-l),  September  15. 

316.  HJ.  Rea.  562.  Urgent  Supplonental. 
Fiscal  1982/Job8  Program.  Adoption  of  tbe 
rule  (H.  Res.  582)  providing  for  Hotise  floor 
consideration  of  the  bill  to  authorise  and 
appropriate  $1  billion  for  pubUc-aervlce 
Jobs.  Adopted  221-176:  Y(l-3-0),  September 
16. 

317.  HJ.  Res.  562.  Urgent  Supplemental. 
Fiscal  1982/ Jobs  Program.  Motion  that  tbe 
House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  for  consideration  of  the  Mil  to 
authorize  and  appro^late  $1  billion  for 
public-service  Jobs.  Motion  agreed  to  205-82: 
Y(  2-2-0),  September  16. 

318.  HJ.  Res.  562.  Urgent  Supplemental. 
Fiscal  1982/Job8  Program.  Amendment  to 
substitute  for  the  bill's  tl  billion  authoria' 
tion  and  appropriation  for  publie-aerTloe 
Jobs  a  $1.5  billion  Jobs  program  to  be  funded 
by  transfer  of  budget  authority  from  tbe 
Synthetic  PueU  Corp.  Rejected  152-343: 
N(  1-3-0),  September  16. 

319.  H.J.  Res.  562.  Urgent  Supplemental. 
Fiscal  1982/Job8  Program.  Passage  of  the 
Joint  resolution  to  authorize  and  appropri- 
ate fiscal  1982  funds  for  public  service  Jobs. 
Funding  was  set  at  5  percent  of  the  estimat- 
ed cost  of  unemployment  compensation  for 
fiscal  1982,  a  formula  that  would  caU  for  ap- 
propriating $1,035  billion.  Passed  223-169: 
Y(  1-3-0),  September  16. 

320.  HJl.  5543.  Ocean  and  Coastal  Re- 
sources Management  and  Development 
Fund.  Adoption  of  the  rule  (H.  Rea.  555) 
providing  for  House  floor  consideration  of 
the  biU  to  create  a  new  fund  to  share  with 
the  states  up  to  $300  million  annually  in 
federal  revenues  from  offshore  oil.  gas  and 
mineral  leasing.  Adopted  342-8:  T(4-0-0). 
September  16. 

321.  HJl.  7019.  Tranqwrtation  Atvropriar 
tlons.  Fiscal  1983.  Amendment  to  reduce 
certain  transportation  programs  by  a  total 
of  $320  million  in  fiscal  1983.  Rejected  154- 
221:  N(3-l-0).  September  21. 

322.  H.R.  7019.  Transportation  Appropria- 
tions. Fiscal  1983.  Amendment  to  reduce 
every  appropriation  in  the  legislation  by 
33.8  percent.  Rejected  3g-349:  N(0.-4-0).  Sep- 
tember 21. 

323.  HJl.  7019.  Transportation  Appropria- 
tions. Fiscal  1963.  Passage  of  the  bill  to  ap- 
propriate $11,199,399,919  In  new  budget  au- 
thority for  fiscal  1983  for  the  Transporta- 
tion Department  and  related  agencies. 
Passed  268-119:  Y(l-2-l),  September  21. 

324.  H.R.  7072.  Agriculture  Appropria- 
tions, Fiscal  1983.  Amendment  to  extend  the 
food  stamp  appropriation  to  Sept.  30,  1983, 
instead  of  July  15,  1983,  as  provided  in  the 
bill.  (The  effect  would  have  been  to  fund 
food  stamps  for  two  and  one-half  additional 
months  without  changing  the  amount  of 
money  provided  by  the  bill.)  Rejected  125- 
246:  NV(2-0-2).  September  21. 

325.  H.R.  7072.  Agriculture  Appropria- 
Uons,  Fiscal  1983.  Passage  of  the  bill  to  ap- 
propriate $23,066,954,000  in  new  budget  au- 
thority for  fiscal  1983  for  the  Agriculture 
Department  and  related  agencies.  Passed 
364-105:  Y(  1-2-1),  September  21. 

327.  H.R.  3581.  Foreign  Cort>oratlon  Tax- 
ation. Motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  to  allow  shareholders  of  the  Con- 
solidated Foods  Corp.  to  exonpt  from  tax 
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cerUln  dividend  income  received  by  a  for- 
eign firm  partly  owned  by  the  company. 
Ifotion  rejected  113-274:  T(l-S-O).  Septem- 
ber S3. 

Stt.  HJl.  5573.  Computer  Equipment  qon- 
trlbutton  Act  Motion  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  pus  the  bill  to  allow  computer  compa- 
nlea  to  deduct  up  to  twice  their  cost  of  com- 
puter equipment  manufactured  in  1983  and 
donated  to  primary  and  secondary  schools. 
Motion  agreed  to  323-62:  N(0-4-0).  Septem- 
ber 22. 

329.  HJt  8867.  Miscellaneous  Tariff 
Amendments.  Motion  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  to  make  miscellaneous 
tariff  and  trade  changes,  including  the 
repeal  of  an  embargo  on  the  importation  of 
mink  and  other  furs  from  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China.  MoUon  agreed  to  267-125: 
Y(4-<M)).  September  22. 

330.  HJl.  6317.  Uniformed  Services  Pay 
Act  Motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  to  authorize  a  pay  raise  in  fiscal 
1983  for  uniformed  members  of  the  armed 
services  and  to  restrict  the  hiring  of  private 
contractors  to  perform  Department  of  De- 
fense services.  Motion  rejected  214-186:  T(2- 
2-0).  September  22. 

331.  HJt  7048.  College  Student  Aid. 
Motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  to  require  that  the  rules  governing  dis- 
tribution of  Pell  grant  awards  to  college  stu- 
doits  in  the  1982-83  school  year  be  used, 
with  certain  modifications,  for  the  1983-84 
school  year,  and  for  the  1984-85  school  year 
as  well  if  the  Education  Department  did  not 
approve  its  own  regulations  by  May  15. 
1983:  and  to  restore  student  aid  grants  to 
certain  veterans.  Motion  agreed  to  381-19: 
T(3-l-0),  September  22. 

332.  8J.  Res.  250.  Emergency  Railroad 
Strike  LregtelatioiL  Substitute  to  prohibit 
further  railroad  strikes  for  140  days  and 
direct  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engi- 
neers to  resume  contract  negotiations  with 
railroad  management.  Rejected  37-361:  N<0- 
4-0),  September  22. 

333.  S.J.  Res.  250.  Emergency  Railroad 
Strike  LegislaUon.  Passage  of  the  joint  reso- 
lution to  end  the  railroad  strike  by  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  and 
impose  the  contract  settlement  recommend- 
ed by  the  presidential  Emergency  Board 
barring  strikes  through  June  30,  1984. 
Passed  383-17:  T(4-0-0).  September  22. 

334.  H.J.  Res.  599.  Continuing  Appropria- 
timis.  Fiscal  1983.  Adoption  of  the  rule  (H. 
Res.  596)  providing  for  House  floor  consider- 
ation of  the  joint  resolution  to  provide  tem- 
porary funding  for  government  agencies 
whose  regular  fiscal  1983  appropriations 
have  not  been  enacted  by  Oct.  1.  Adopted 
280-120:  Y(^l-O),  September  22. 

335.  HJ.  Res.  599.  Continuing  Appropria- 
tions, Fiscal  1983.  Motion  to  recommit  the 
Joint  resolution  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee with  instnictlons  to  change  the  expi- 
ration date  from  Feb.  28, 1983,  to  sine  de  ad- 
journment of  the  97th  Congress.  Motion  re- 
jected 188-215:  N(3-l-0),  September  22. 

336.  H.J.  Res.  599.  Continuing  Appropria- 
tions. Fiscal  1083.  Passage  of  the  joint  reso- 
lution to  provide  temporary  funding 
through  Dec.  15.  for  government  agencies 
wiioae  regular  fiscal  1983  appropriations 
have  not  been  enacted  by  Oct.  1.  Passed 
242-161:  T(3-l-0),  September  32. 

137.  HJl.  6173.  Health  Planning  Block 
Grant.  Adoption  of  the  rule  (H.  Res.  594) 
providing  for  House  floor  consideration  of 
the  bm  to  create  a  health  planning  block 
grant  program  and  to  authorise  fimds  for 
flaeal  l«es  and  1984  for  the  program.  Adopt- 
ed 180-7:  NV(3-0-l),  September  22. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

338.  H.R.  6173.  Health  Planning  Block 
Grant.  Motion  that  the  House  resolve  Itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  for  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  to  create  a  health  plan- 
ning block  grant  program  and  to  authorize 
funds  for  fiscal  1983  and  1984  for  the  pro- 
gram. MoUon  agreed  to  346-11:  NV(2-0-2). 
September  22. 

340.  HJl.  5447.  Futures  Trading  Act  of 
1982.  Adoption  of  the  rule  (H.  Res.  556)  pro- 
viding for  House  floor  consideration  of  the 
bill  to  authorize  funds  for  the  Commodity 
Futures  Trading  Commission  through  Sept. 
30,  1986.  to  affirm  a  jurisdictional  agree- 
ment between  the  commission  and  the  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Commission,  and  to 
make  other  changes  In  commodities  law. 
Adopted  387-0:  Y(3-0-l),  September  23. 

341.  H.R.  6156.  Securities  and  Exchange 
Conunlssion  Jurisdiction.  Adoption  of  the 
rule  (H.  Res.  565)  providing  for  House  floor 
consideration  of  the  bill  to  revise  federal  se- 
curities laws  to  affirm  a  jurisdictional  agree- 
ment between  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  and  the  Commodity  Futures 
Trading  Commission.  Adoption  387-0:  Y(3- 
0-1).  September  23. 

342.  HJl.  5447.  Futures  Trading  Act  of 
1982.  Amendment  to  provide  for  fees  on  fu- 
tures and  options  transactions,  and  to  au- 
thorize the  Commodity  Futures  Trading 
Commission  to  reduce  or  suspend  the  fees  in 
certain  circumstances.  Rejected  170-216: 
Y(3-0-l),  September  23. 

343.  H.R.  5447.  Futures  Trading  Act  of 
1982.  Passage  of  the  bill  to  authorize  funds 
as  needed  for  the  Commodity  Futures  Trad- 
ing Commission  through  Sept.  30.  1986.  to 
affirm  a  jurisdictional  agreement  between 
the  conunlssion  and  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change  Commission,  and  to  make  other 
changes  in  commodities  law.  Passed  319-59: 
NV(0-2-2).  September  23. 

344.  HJl.  5540.  Defense  Industrial  Base 
Revltalization  Act.  Motion  that  the  House 
resolve  itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  for  consideration  of  the  bill  to  au- 
thorize a  total  of  $6.75  billion  in  economic 
and  educational  aid  to  improve  defense-re- 
lated Industries.  Motion  agreed  to  298-51: 
Y(  1-2-1).  September  23. 

345.  HJl.  5540.  Defense  Industrial  Base 
Revltalization  Act.  Amendment  to  strike  the 
provision  extending  the  wage  requirements 
of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  to  programs  estab- 
lished by  the  bill.  Rejected  162-189:  N(2-l- 
1).  September  23. 

346.  HJl.  5540.  Defense  Industrial  Base 
Revltalization  Act.  Amendment  to  prohibit 
loans  or  loan  guarantees  under  the  bill  if 
the  Treasury  Department  determined  that 
they  would  lead  to  higher  interest  rates  or 
harm  the  thrift  industry.  Adopted  173-154: 
N(2-l-l),  September  23. 

347.  H.  Res.  581.  House  of  Representetives 
Historian.  Adoption  of  the  resolution  to  es- 
tablish an  office  of  Historian  for  the  House 
of  RepresenUUves.  Rejected  132-180:  NV(0- 
1-0),  September  24. 

348.  HJl.  6173.  Health  PUmning  GranU. 
Passage  of  the  bill  to  repeal  the  federal 
health  planning  program  and  to  authorize 
865.6  million  in  fiscal  1983-84  for  grants  to 
sUte  health  planning  and  certificate-of- 
need  programs.  Passed  302-14:  NV(  1-0-3). 
September  24. 

349.  HJl.  4863.  Recovery  of  Damages  by 
Foreign  Seamen.  Motion  to  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  to  limit  maritime 
suits  by  foreign  seamen  while  engaged  in 
certain  activities  related  to  energy  resources 
exploration,  development  or  production  in 
the  coastal  waters  adjacent  to  a  foreign 
nation.  Motion  rejected  224-182:  Y(4-0-0). 
September  28. 
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350.  HJl.  3252.  Coastal  Barrier  Resourcea 
Act.  Motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pas 
the  bill  to  ban  federal  aid  that  would  en- 
courage development  on  specified  undevel- 
oped coastal  barrier  islands.  Motion  agreed 
to  399-4:  Y(  4-0-0).  September  28. 

351.  H.R.  5949.  Cable  Copyright  Bill. 
Motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bUl  to  clarify  the  rights  of  cable  television 
operators  to  retransmit  copyrighted  materi- 
al broadcast  by  non-cable  stations.  Motion 
agreed  to  347-53:  N(  1-2-1),  September  28. 

353.  H.  Con.  Res.  409.  Massacre  of  Pales- 
tinians in  Lebanon.  Motion  to  suspend  the 
rules  and  adopt  the  concurrent  resolution 
deploring  recent  events  In  Lebanon,  includ- 
ing the  massacre  of  several  hundred  Pales- 
tinian civilians  in  refugee  camps  and  the  as- 
sassination of  President-elect  Bashlr  Ge- 
mayel.  Motion  agreed  to  401-1:  Y(3-0-l). 
September  28. 

353.  H.R.  5162.  National  Park  System  Pro- 
tection and  Resources  Management  Act. 
Motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  to  require  a  biennial  SUte  of  the  Parks 
Report  and  establish  a  comprehensive  plan- 
ning system  to  protect  National  Park 
System  units  from  internal  and  external 
threats.  MoUon  agreed  to  319-84:  Y(  1-3-0), 
September  29. 

354.  H.R.  6838.  Soviet  Economic  Sanc- 
tions. Motion  to  recommit  the  bill  to  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  with  instruc- 
tions to  insert  an  amendment  repealing  eco- 
nomic sanctions  against  the  Soviet  Union  90 
days  after  enactment  of  the  bill,  provided 
that  during  that  period  the  president  certi- 
fied to  certain  construction  projects.  The 
original  bill  would  have  Immediately  re- 
pealed economic  sanctions  against  the 
Soviet  Union.  Motion  agreed  to  206-203: 
N(3-l-0),  September  29. 

355.  HJl.  6838.  Soviet  Economic  Sanc- 
tions. Passage  of  the  bill  to  repeal  economic 
sanctions  against  the  Soviet  Union  90  days 
after  enactment  of  the  bill,  provided  that 
the  president  certified  to  Congress  that  the 
Soviet  Union  was  not  using  forced  labor  on 
certain  construction  projects.  Passed  209- 
197:  Y(  1-3-0),  September  29. 

356.  H.R.  5543.  Ocean  and  Coastal  Re- 
sources Management  and  Development 
Fund.  Passage  of  the  bill  to  set  aside  up  to 
$300  million  in  federal  revenues  from  off- 
shore oil  and  gas  leasing  to  fund  sUte  coast- 
al resource  management  programs.  Passed 
260-134:  Y(  1-3-4)),  September  29. 

357.  H.R.  6457.  Health  Research  Exten- 
tlon.  Motion  that  the  House  resolve  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  for  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  to  authorize  $8.6  billion 
for  fiscal  years  1983-85  for  the  National 
Cancer  and  Heart-Lung-Blood  Institutes 
and  for  research  on  certain  other  diseases: 
to  explicitly  authorize  the  existing  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  and  to  create  a  Nation- 
al Institute  of  Arthritis  and  Musculoskeletal 
Diseases.  Motion  agreed  to  365-12:  Y(4-0-0). 
September  30. 

358.  H.R.  6457.  Health  Research  Exten- 
sion. Amendment  to  the  Broyhill,  R-N.C, 
substitute,  to  prohibit  the  use  of  National 
Institutes  of  Health  ftmds  for  research  for 
experimentation  on  human  fetuses  while 
they  are  alive  unless  the  research  directly 
benefited  the  affected  fetus.  Adopted  260- 
140:  N(3-l-0),  September  30. 

359.  H.R.  6457.  Health  Research  Exten- 
sion. Substitute  to  authorize  $5  billion  in 
fiscal  1983-85  for  the  National  Cancer  and 
Heart-Lung-Blood  Institutes  and  for  re- 
search on  certain  other  diseases,  and  to 
create  a  National  Institute  of  Arthritis  and 
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Musculoakeletal  DiaeaMt.  Rejected  130-275: 
N(2-»-0).  September  S0.« 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINOS 

TlUe  IV  of  Senate  ResoluUon  4, 
•creed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4.  1977,  calls  for  esUblishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees.  Joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Comgkbssiohal 
Rkoro  on  Monday  auid  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  In  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  imit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
March  24,  1983,  may  be  found  In  the 
Dally  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Mbtxhos  Schidulkd 

Bf(ARCH25 
9:30  a:m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Securities  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission. 

SD-538 
10:00  ajn. 
Select  on  Intelligence 
Budget  Authorization  Subcommittee 
Closed  business  meeting,   to  mark  up 
proposed  legislation  authorizing  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  intelligence 
community. 

8-407,  Capitol 
10:30  ajn. 
Judiciary 

Separation  of  Powen  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  to  explore  certain 
Federal  court  procedures  relating  to 
the  exclusionary  rule,  habeas  corpus, 
and  related  matters. 

SD-226 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 

Security  and  Terrorism  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  the 
U.S.  Attorney  General's  guidelines  on 
domestic  security  Investigations  (Levi 
Guidelines). 

SD-226 

MARCH  31 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

TransporUtion  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
transportation  and  related  programs. 

8D-138 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

APRIL4 
8:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

LSbor.  Health  and  Human  Servicea.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices. 

SD-116 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice.  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Na- 
tloiua  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  Marine  Ma^mtnal  Commis- 
sion, and  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration. 

S-146.  Capitol 

APRILS 
8:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Health  Resources  and  Services  Admin- 
istration, and  the  Office  of  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Health,  both  of  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services. 

SD-116 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Food  and  Nutrition  Service,  and  the 
Human  Nutrition  Information  Service. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

SD-138 
Governmental  Af f  ain 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  general 
revenue  sharing. 

Room  to  be  annoimced 
Small  Business 
To  hold  hearings  on  umbrella  contract- 
ing and  its  impact  on  small  business. 

SR-438A 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearingron  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Minerals  Management  Service,  and 
the  Institute  of  Museum  Services. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-193 

APRIL  6 
8:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Social   Security   AdmlnlstraUon,   and 


7089 

refugee    programs.     Department    of 
Health  and  Human  Services. 

8D-lie 

9:30  ajn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  615,  providing 
for  a  free  market  to  establish  long- 
term  incentives  to  produce  and  market 
ample  natural  gas  supplies  at  a  reasm- 
able  cost,  and  related  measures,  in- 
cluding S.  60,  S.  239.  S.  291.  S.  293.  a 
870.  and  8. 689. 

8D-106 
Governmental  Af  f ain 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  gen- 
eral revenue  sharing. 

Rown  to  be  announced 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Commission. 

SR-301 
10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Nutrition  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  nutri- 
tional status  of  low-income  Americans 
In  the  I980's. 

8R-328A 

Budget 

Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 

the  first  concurrent  resolution  on  the 

fiscal  year  1984  Congressional  Budget. 

SD-608 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  PoUution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  431.  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  years  1983  through 
1987  for  clean  water  programs,  and  S. 
432,  extending  the   1984  compliance 
date  for  certain  requirements  of  the 
Clean  Water  Act. 

SD-406 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  333  and  S.  445, 
bills  to  revise  certain  provisions  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Reform  Act  of  1978  relat- 
ing to  creditor  and  debtor  interests. 

SD-226 
•Judiciary 

Separation  of  Powers  Subcommittee 
To  resiune  hearings  to  explore  certain 
Federal  court  procedures  relating  to 
the  exclusionary  nile,  habeas  corpus, 
and  related  matters. 

8D-S62 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  ad- 
verse health  effects  from  exposure  to 
radiation,  and  other  related  matters. 

SR-418 
2:00  p  jn. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-226 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Family  and  Human  Services  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  child  abuse  pre- 
vention and  treatment  programs,  fo- 
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eiHtiic  on  the  wlthholdiiic  of  care 
tram  tuukUcftpped  infante  In  hoapiUls. 

SD-430 

APRILT 

KMajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
catloii.  and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1984 
for  the  Health  Care  Financing  Admin- 
istration. Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services. 

SD-116 


RpfTJTi?  on  Aging 
To  hold  hearings  to  discuss  recent  deci- 
sions affecting  social  security  mentally 
disabled  recipients. 

SD-IM 
•:30ajn. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  19M  for  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration.  Feder- 
al Crop  Insurance  Corporation.  Office 
of  Rural  Develomnent  Policy,  and  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice.  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Rdated  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  lurid  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  Drug 
Enf<noement  Administration,  drug 
task  forces.  Immigration  and  Natural- 
iiaticHi  Service,  and  the  Federal  prison 
system,  all  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Qovemmental  Affairs  -v 

Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  gen- 
eral revenue  sharing. 

Room  to  be  announced 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent   Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency. 

SD-134 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands  and  Reserved  Water  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  387.  to  establish 
the  Harry  8.  Truman  National  Histor- 
ic Site  In  Missouri.  8.  345.  to  esUblish 
the  AfricaTown  National  Historical 
Park  and  District  in  Alabama.  S.  542. 
to  revise  certain  provisions  of  Public 
Law  90-401.  relating  to  the  purchase 
and  conveyance  of  certain  land  by  the 
Federal  Oovermnent.  S.  586.  to  pro- 
vide tar  the  establishment  of  the  Cape 
Hatteras  National  Recreational  Sea- 
shore in  North  Carolina,  S.  880.  to  des- 
ignate the  Baltimore-Washington 
Parkway  in  Maryland  as  the  "Gladys 
Noon  Spellman  Parkway."  and  H.R. 
121S.  to  revise  certain  provisions  of 
law  relating  to  unite  of  the  national 
park  lands  and  other  public  lands. 

SD-396 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  431,  author- 
ising fimds  for  fiscal  years  1983 
through  1987  for  clean  water  pro- 
grams, and  S.  433.  extending  the  1984 
compliance  date  for  certain  require- 
mente  of  the  Clean  Water  Act 

SD-406 
Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  539.  to 
revise  and  reform  the  Nation's  immi- 
gration laws. 

8D-326 
Labor  and  Himian  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  655,  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  years  1984.  1985.  and 
1988  for  the  natioruJ  sea  grant  pro- 


gram. 


SD-430 


3:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Forest  Service  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-193 
Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management. 
Merit  Systems  Protection  Board. 
Office  of  Special  CouncU,  Federal 
Labor  Relations  Authority,  U.S.  Tax 
Court,  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations,  and  the  Ad- 
ministrative Conference  of  the  United 
States. 

SD-134 
2:30  pjn. 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-226 

APRIL  8 
8:30  am. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Office  of  Human  Development  Serv- 
ices. Department  of  Health  and 
Himian  Services. 

SD-116 
9:00  a.m. 
Special  on  Aging 
To  continue  hearings  to  discuss  recent 
decisions  affecting  social  security  men- 
tally disabled  recipients. 

SR-385 
10:00  aon. 
Appropriations 

Treasury,    Postal    Service,    and   General 
Oovermnent  Subcommittee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
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vs.  Customs  Service,  VS.  Secret 
Service,  Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco 
and  Firearms,  and  the  Federal  Law 
Enforcement  Training  Center,  all  of 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury. 

SD-138 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 

Education.  Arte,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  restune  hearings  on  S.  530.  to  provide 
Federal  assistance  to  upgrade  Instruc- 
tion in  mathematics,  science,  computer 
technology  and  foreign  languages  in 
the  nation's  elementary,  secondary. 
and  postsecondary  institutions,  and  to 
provide  assistance  for  employment- 
based  vocational  training  programs, 
and  related  proposals. 

SD-430 

APRIL  11 

8:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health.  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

SD-116 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands  and  Reserved  Water  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  457.  to  require 
the  protection,  management,  and  con- 
trol of  wild,  free-roaming  horses  and 
burros  on  public  lands. 

SD-366 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  resume  hearings  on  Infrastructure 
Issues  relating  to  Job  opportunities  in 
public  works,  and  related  proposals,  in- 
cluding S.  23,  S.  532,  and  S.  724. 

SD-408 

Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  Commission 
on  avil  Rlghte. 

SD-336 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Family  and  Human  Services  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  child  abuse 
prevention  and  treatment  programs, 
focusing  on  causes  and  prevention  of 
child  abuse. 

SD-430 

APRIL  12 

8:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1984 
for  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services. 

SD-116 
9:00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  373.  to  promote 
interstate   commerce   by   prohibiting 
discrimination  in  the  writiiig  and  sell- 
ing of  Insurance  contracte. 

SR-353 
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9:80 

Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agendea  Subccmunlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration, Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration,  and  the  Commodity 
Futures  Trading  Conunission. 

T   w-       ^„  8I>-138 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  a  radiation/epide- 
miology study. 

SD-430 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  op- 
eration and  possible  modification  of 
the  current  campaign  finance  laws 
governing  Presidential  and  Congres- 
sional campaigns. 

SR-301 

Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S  11  S 
567,  S.  578,  S.  639.  S.  664.  bills  to  im- 
prove and  extend  certain  veterans' 
health-care  programs,  S.  8,  S.  9,  S.  667, 
to  Improve  educational  assistance  pro- 
grams for  veterans,  and  to  repeal  the 
termination  date  of  the  GI  bill,  and  S. 
636,  to  provide  for  Judicial  review  of 
certain  administrative  decisions  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  reasonable  fees  to  attorneys 
serving  as  legal  counsel  for  veterans. 

SR-418 

Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  dis- 
bursement of  funds  by  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  to  do  a  study  of  the  irri- 
gable acres  on  the  Blackfeet  Reserva- 
tion in  Montana. 

.«»-  SD-638 

10:00  ajn. 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  continue  hearings  on  infrastructure 
issues  relating  to  Job  opportunities  in 
public  works,  and  related  proposals,  in- 
cluding. S.  23,  S.  532.  and  S.  724. 

SD-406 
Judiciary 

Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

=  .  ^  8D-226 

Select  on  Intelligence 
Closed  business  meeting,  to  mark  up 
proposed  legislation  authorizing  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  intelligence 
community. 

,»,«  8-407.  Capitol 

10:30  ajn. 

'Appropriations 

Transportetion  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration.  De- 
partment of  Tranqwrtation. 

«««  SD-192 

2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

«.      ..  -  SD-192 

Small  Business 
To  meet  with  the  National  Advisory 
CouncU  to  discuss  certain  legislative 
issues  related  to  small  business  prac- 
tices. 

8R-428A 
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APRIL  13 
8:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Office  of  Inspector  General.  Office  for 
Civil  Rlghte,  policy  research  programs, 
and  departmental  management  (sala- 
ries and  expenses). 

« ««  SD-116 

9:00  aan. 

Special  on  Aging 

To  hold  hearings  on  health  insurance 

matters  affecting  the  elderly. 

S£>-562 
9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Ju- 
diciary, Commission  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  In  Europe,  and  the  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rlghte. 

S-146,  Capitol 

Finance 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  544,  to  promote 

economic  revitallzatlon  and  facUlute 

expansion  of  economic  opportunities 

in  the  Caribbean  Basin  Region. 

SD-215 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Separation  of  Powers  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  to  explore  certain 
Federal  court  procedures  relating  to 
the  exclusionary  rule,  habeas  corpus, 
and  related  matters. 

SD-226 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 

Edward  A.  Knapp,  of  New  Mexico,  to 

be  Director  of  the  National  Science 

Foundation. 

OAA  SD-430 

2:00  pjn. 

Appropriations 

latetioT  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1984 
for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

SD-192 
Judiciary 

To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-226 
APRIL  14 


8:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Centers  for  Disease  Control,  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

SD-116 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

^uvenlle  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  53,  proposed  Jus- 
tice Assistance  Act. 

SD-226 


7091 

Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  on  8.  Res.  66,  to  estab- 
lish regulations  needed  to  implement 
television  and  radio  coverage  of  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Senate. 

8R-301 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

HUD-Independent   Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Na^ 
Uonal  Science  Foundation. 

8D-124 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Urban  Idass  Transportation  Adminis- 
tration, Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

8D-193 

Environment  and  Public  Works 

Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee  ', 
To  resiune  hearings  on  S.  431,  author^ 
ing  funds  for  fiscal  years  1983  through 
1987  for  clean  water  programs,  and  8. 
432.  extending  the  1984  compliance 
date  for  certain  requlremente  of  the 
Clean  Water  Act. 

8D-406 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 

EducaUon,  Arte,  and  HumaniUes  Subcom- 
mittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  8.  530,  to 
provide  Federal  assistance  to  upgrade 
instruction  In  mathematics,  science, 
computer  technology  and  foreign  lan- 
guages in  the  Nation's  elementary,  sec- 
ondary, and  postsecondary  institu- 
tions, and  to  provide  assistance  for  em- 
ployment-based vocational  training 
programs,  S.  655,  to  authorize  funds 
for  fiscal  years  1984.  1985.  and  1986  for 
the  national  sea  grant  program.  S.  112. 
to  make  technical  amendmente  to  im- 
prove implementetion  of  the  Educa- 
tion Consolidation  and  Improvement 
Act  of  1981.  and  S.  564.  to  establish 
the  U.S.  Academy  of  Peace. 

SD-430 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 

Family  and  Hmnan  Services  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  child  abuse 
prevention  and  treatment  and  adop- 
tion reform  programs. 

SD-628 

2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Humanities, 
and  the  Office  of  Federal  Inspector. 
Alaska  Natural  Gas  Transportation 
System. 

8D-192 
Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
General  Services  Administration,  and 
to  discuss  the  substance  of  S.  102.  to 
allow  State  and  local  governmente  to 
continue  to  acquire  surplus  Federal 
lands  for  park  and  recreational,  use. 

8D-ia4 


7092 

APRIL  IS 

1:30  aJB. 
Approprlationa 

Labor.  Health  sad  Human  Servtcea.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agendea  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Al- 
cohol. Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health 
Administration,  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services. 

SD-116 

»:SOajn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands  and  Reserved  Water  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  49,  to  redesignate 
public  land  in  Alaska  to  allow  himting. 

SD-3M 

APRIL  18 

MOajn. 
•Judiciary 

Cmstltution  Subcoimnittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  774,  to  revise  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  by  providing  protecta- 
ble Interest  in  national  security  infor- 
mation, law  enforcement  investiga- 
tions, business  confidentiality,  and 
personal  property. 

SD-226 

10:00  aon. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  resume  hearings  on  Infrastructure 
issues  relating  to  Job  opportunities  In 
public  works,  and  related  proposals,  in- 
cluding S.  23,  S.  532,  and  S.  724. 

SD-406 
10:30  ajn. 
Labor  and  Hiunan  Resoiuxes 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  science  edu- 
cation programs. 

SD-430 

APRIL  19 

9:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
UJ5.  Pteh  and  WUdlife  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

SI>-124 
9:30  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  railroad  retirement 
program. 

SD-430 
10:00  ajn. 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-226 

APRIL  30 
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10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President.  Na- 
tional Security  Council,  and  the  Prop- 
erty Review  Board. 

SD-124 

Judiciary 

Security  and  Terrorism  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  matters 
relative  to  the  attempted  assassination 
of  the  Pope. 

SD-226 

Labor  and  Human  Resoivces 
To    hold    hearings    on    unemployment 
cycles. 

SD-430 

2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Ageiudes  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  lossU 
energy  research  and  development  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Energy. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Departments  of  Com- 
merce. Justice,  SUte.  the  Judiciary, 
and  related  agencies. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Treasury,    Postal    Service,    and    General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury. 

SD-124 

Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-226 

APRIL  21 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SR-253 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  President's 
budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1984  for 
the  Department  of  Energy's  research 
and  development  programs,  receiving 
testimony   from   public   witnesses  on 
energy  research,  conservation  and  re- 
newable energy,  nuclear  energy,  and 
nuclear  waste  activities. 

SD-366 


JMI 


9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Ju- 
diciary, U.S.  International  Trade  Com- 
mission, and  the  Federal  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 


10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice.  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  De- 
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partment  of  State,  and  certain  inter- 
national organizations. 

8-14«.  Capitol 

Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  U.S.  immi- 
gration quotas. 

SD-226 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Hiunanlties  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Im- 
plemenUtion  of  bilingual  education 
programs  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 

SD-430 

2:00  p.m. 
Approprlatloiu 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Indian  Health  Service  and  the  Office 
of  Indian  Education. 

SD-192 

Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resimie  hearings  on  S.  774,  to  revise 
certain  provisions  of  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  by  providing  protec- 
table interest  in  national  security  in- 
formation, law  enforcement  investiga- 
tions, business  confidentiality,  and 
personal  property. 

SD-226 

APRIL  22 

10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 
To  resimie  hearings  on  organized  crime 
in  the  United  States. 

SD-226 

APRIL  25 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  771,  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  years  1983.  1984,  1985, 
and  1986  for  health  promotion  and  dis- 
ease prevention  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices. 

SD-430 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

TransporUtion  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  trans- 
portation-related programs. 

SD-192 

APRIL  26 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  772,  to  establish 
an  Interagency  Committee  on  Smok- 
ing and  Health  to  coordinate  Federal 
and  private  activities  to  educate  the 
public  about  the  health  hazards  of 
smoking. 

SD-430 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1984 
for  transportation-related  programs. 

SD-124 
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Judidary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-226 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

SD-138 

APRIL  27 
8:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services, 
Education,  and  related  agencies. 

SD-116 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

TransporUtion  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To    continue     hearings    on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1984 
for  transportation-related  programs. 

SD-192 
Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent  Subcommittee   on   Investiga- 
tions 
To  resume  hearings  to  investigate  the 
use  of  offshore  barJcs,  trusts,  and  com- 
panies to  facilitate  criminal  activity  in 
the  United  SUtes. 

SD-342 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  disease  prevention. 

SI>-430 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
land  and  water  conservation  fund. 

SD-192 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-226 

APRIL  28 
8:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
caUon.  and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1084  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Departments  of 
Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services. 
Education,  and  related  agencies. 

8D-116 
9:30  aan. 
Judiciary 

Criminal  Law  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  488.  proposed 
Lawyers  Duty  of  Disclosure  Act. 

SD-226 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency,  and  the  Neighborhood  Rein- 
vestment Coriioration. 

SD-124 
Govenunent  Affairs 

Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions 
To  continue  hearings  to  investigate  the 
use  of  offshore  banks,  trusts,  and  com- 
panies to  facilitate  criminal  activity  in 
the  United  SUtes. 

SD-342 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  on 
S.  425,  to  provide  equal  access  and  op- 
portunity to  pubUc  school  students 
who  wish  to  meet  voluntarily  for  reli- 
gious purposes. 

SD-430 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary's  Subcommittee 
on  Constitution  on  S.  425.  to  provide 
equal  access  and  opportunity  to  public 
school  students  who  wish  to  meet  vol- 
untarily for  religious  purposes. 

SD-430 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
^  timates  for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve,  and  the 
naval  petroleum  reserves.  Department 
of  Energy. 

SD-138 

APRIL  29 
8:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Departments  of 
Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services. 
Education,  and  related  agencies. 

SD-116 
10:00  ajn. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources on  S.  425,  to  provide  equal 
access  and  opportunity  to  public 
school  studenU  who  wish  to  meet  vol- 
untarily for  religious  purposes. 

SD-430 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary's  Subcom- 
mittee on  Constitution  on  S.  425,  to 
provide  equal  access  and  opportunity 
to  public  school  students  who  wish  to 
meet  voluntarily  for  religious  pur- 
poses. 

SD-430 
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MAT  3 


8:30 1 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
programs  of  the  DepartmenU  of 
Labor,  Health  and  Hiunan  Services. 
Education,  and  related  agencies. 

SD-IK 

MATS 

8:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Department  of  labor. 
Health  and  Human  Services,  Educa- 
tion, and  related  agencies. 

SD-116 
9:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  territo- 
rial affairs. 

SD-138 
9:30  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation. 

SD-430 
10:00  ajn. 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-228 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  AgOKdes  Subcommit- 
tee 
To    continue     hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1984 
for  territorial  affairs. 

SD-138 

MAT  4 

9:30  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 
3:00  pjn. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-226 

lifATS 

9:30  ajn. 
Judiciary 

Patents.  Copyrights  and  Trademarks  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  copyright  audiovis- 
ual rental.  i 

SD-226 
lOKWajn. 
Appropriations 

iiui> Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Office  of  Revenue  Sharing  (New  Toric 
City   loan   program).    Federal    Home 
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Loan  Bank  Board,  and  the  National 
Credit  Union  Administration. 

SD-134 

MAT  9 

lOHMajn.  . 
Judiciary 

Inunitratlon  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions {or  refugee  programs. 

SD-226 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

MAY  18 

9:30  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportuni- 
ty Commission. 

SD-430 

10:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  ad- 
verse health  effects  from  exposure  to 
agent  orange,  and  other  related  mat- 
ters. 


March  23, 1983 


March  23, 1983 


MAT  10 

SR-325 

9:30  a.m. 

2:00  p.m. 

lAbor  and  Human  Resources 

Judiciary 

To  bold  hearings  on  home  health  care 

To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 

services. 

tions. 

SI>-430 

SD-226 

10:00  a.m. 

Veterans'  Affairs 
To    continue     oversight     hearings     to 

Judiciary 

Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 

review  adverse  health  effects  from  ex- 

calendar business. 

posure  to  agent  orange,  and  other  re- 

SD-226 

lated  matters. 

SR-32S 

MATH 

9:30  a.m. 

MAT  19 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 

9:30  a  m. 

Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 

Judiciary 

calendar  business. 

Patents,  Copyrights,  and  Trademarks  Sub- 

SD-430 

committee 

10:00  a.m. 

To  hold  hearings  on  computer  chips  pro- 

labor and  Human  Resources 

tection 

To  continue  hearings  on  home  health 

SD-226 

care  services. 

SD-43L 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 

To  hold  hearings  on  health  care  cost. 

2:00  pjn. 

SD-430 

Judiciary 

To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 

MAY 23 

tions. 

JUNES 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  food  safety. 

8D-430 

10:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
providing  for  certain  veterans'  com- 
pensation. 

SR-418 

JUNE9 

9:30  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  food  safety. 


SI>-226 

MAT  12 

9:30  ajn. 
Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  certain  tragedies  in- 
volving children. 

SD-562 
Judiciary 

Patmts.  Copyrights,  and  Trademarks  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  c(Hnputerizatlon  of 
criminal  history. 

SD-226 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

SD-124 

MAT  13 

9:30  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resotirces 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  fire  safety 
Issues. 

SD-430 

MAT  17 

10:00  ajn. 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-226 


JDMKtt 
9:30  ajB. 
Judtdaiy 

Patents.  Copyrigbta  and  Trademarks  Sub- 
committee 
TO  bold  bearings  on  patent  term  reato- 
latlan. 

8D-SM 
lOMajn. 
Veterani' Affairs 
To  bold  oversl^t  hearings  oo  certain 
health  care  aenrtoea  for  veterans. 

SR^IS 
2:00  pjn. 
Judiciary 
To  bold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 


SD-430 


JUNE  10 


10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-lndependent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
programs  under  the  subcommittee's 
Jurisdiction. 

SD-124 

MAT  24 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
programs  under  the  subcommittee's 
Jurisdiction. 

SD-124 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pendi->g 
calendar  business. 

8D-£!6 

MAT  25 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  problem  of  pa- 
rental kidnaping. 

SD-226 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  health  care 
cost. 

SD-430 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-226 


9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  food  safety. 

SD-430 

JUNE  14 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
revising    certain    provisions    of    the 
Labor-Management     Reporting     and 
Disclosure  Act  (Landrum-Griffin  Act). 

SI>-430 

JUNE  IS 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Patents.  Copyrights  and  Trademarks  Sub- 
conunittee 
To  resmne  oversight  hearings  on  activi- 
ties  of   the   Patent   and   Trademark 
Office,  Department  of  Commerce. 

SD-226 

10:00  ajn. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review 
certain  health  care  and  other  services 
provided  Vietnam  veterans. 

SR-418 

2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-226 

JUNE  16 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  deinstitutionaliza- 
tion of  certain  status  offenders. 

SD-226 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion revising  certain  provisions  of  the 
Labor-Management     Reporting     and 
Disclosure  Act  (Landrum-Oriffln  Act). 

SD-430 

JUNE  20 

10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  author- 
izations for  refugee  programs. 

SD-226 


SD-2a6 

JDNEXT 
10:00  am. 
Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
TO  resume  hearings  cm  propoaed  author- 
isations for  refugee  programs. 

SD-226 

JUNE  30 
9:30  ajn. 
Judiciary 

Patents.  Copyrighto  and  Tradonarks  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  Federal  Govern- 
ment patent  policy. 

SD-236 
10:00  ajn. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  propoaed 
legislation  providing  for  certain  veter- 
ans'oompenaatiim. 

SR-418 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

JUNE  30 
9:10  ajn. 
Judiciary 

JuvenUe  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  bold  bearings  on  Juvenile  offenders 
of  serious  and  violent  crimes. 

SD-226 


CANCELLATIONS 

MARCH  34 
8:00  ajn. 
Armed  Services 

Strategic  and  Theater  Nuclear  Farces 
Subcommittee 
To  continue  cloaed  hearings  on  S.  675. 
autboriiing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1984 
for  military  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defraae,  focusing  on  air 
breathing  deterrents. 

8-407,  Capitol 
9:30  ajn. 
Armed  Services 

Strategic  and  Theater  Nuclear  ^rces 
Suboranmlttee 
To  omtinue  hearings  on  S.  675.  author- 
izing funds  for  fiscal  year  1984  for 
military  programs  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  focusing  on  air  breathing 
deterrenta. 

8R-332A 

APRILS 
10:00  ajn. 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-336 
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APRIL6 
lOHWaJB. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  bold  bearings  on  ooostitutlanal  coo- 
venUcm  procedure. 

SD-M3 

APRIL7 
9:30  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
labor  Suitcotnmittee 
To   resume   hearings   on   ttie   current 
health  and  future  prospects  of  defined 
benefit  pension  plans  under  the  Em- 
ployee  Retirement   Income  Security 
Act  (ERISA). 

8R-48K 

3:30  pjn. 
Judiciary 

Patents.  CopyrigfaU  and  Trademarks  Sab- 
committee 
To  bold  overti^t  bearinga  on  aettTtttea 
of  the  Pattet  and  Trademark  Office. 
Department  of  Coomieroe. 

8D-33S 

APRIL  14 
10:00  ajn. 
labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  oa  the  im- 
plementation of  vocational  education 
programs  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 

SD-430 
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iLegiOative  day  of  Monday,  March  21, 1983) 


The  Senate  met  at  12  noon,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (liir.  THxntMoirD). 

PRATBR 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Eternal  God,  our  Heavenly  Father, 
we  pray  for  weary  men  and  women, 
emotionally  drained— experiencing 
phjrsical  fatigue  after  a  very  strenuous 
session.  They  need  rest,  relaxation  and 
recreation— and  their  spouses  and  chil- 
dren need  them.  We  thank  Thee 
Father  for  the  efficient,  thoughtful, 
cool  direction  given  by  the  leadership 
and  we  pray  for  them  a  special  dispen- 
sation of  Thy  peace.  Help  the  Senate 
to  finish  its  work  today  so  the  Sena- 
tors mH^  get  to  their  homes. 

Grant  that  during  this  recess  the 
Senators  will  take  time  to  be  refreshed 
in  body,  mind,  and  spirit.  May  it  be  a 
time  when  family  relationships  are  re- 
newed and  strengthened.  In  their 
sense  of  accountability  to  their 
constituency,  help  them  to  remember 
as  well  their  responsibility  for  their 
own  health  and  the  welfare  of  their 
loved  ones.  And.  Heavenly  Father,  we 
include  in  this  prayer  all  the  men  and 
women  who  give  such  devoted,  untir- 
ing service  on  the  Hill.  We  pray  this  in 
the  name  of  Him  who  invited,  "Come 
unto  me  all  ye  who  labor  and  are 
heavy  laden  and  I  will  give  you 
rest Amen. 


Senate  considered  significant  and  far- 
reaching  pieces  of  legislation  during 
this  period:  that  there  were  differ- 
ences of  opinion  and  controversies 
that  were  worked  out  is  all  too  fitting 
the  behavior  and  character  of  this  in- 
stitution. 

Our  action  last  night  on  the  social 
security  bill,  like  those  actions  in  the 
House  last  week,  were  historic.  We 
have,  once  again,  defied  the  skeptics 
who  said  that  such  a  package  could 
not  survive.  In  doing  so,  we  have  rede- 
fined bipartisanship,  and  we  have  reaf- 
firmed the  confidence  and  security  of 
millions  of  Americans. 

Our  action  last  week  on  the  jobs  bill 
was  additionally  impressive.  At  this 
very  moment,  actions  are  taking  place 
to  decrease  the  deleterious  unemploy- 
ment that  is  plaguing  our  country,  and 
once  again  the  efforts  of  both  Cham- 
bers of  Congress  and  both  parties 
proved  essential. 

I  thank  President  Reagan  for  his 
support  and  conviction  throughout 
these  deliberations;  obviously,  without 
his  leadership,  none  of  this  would 
have  been  possible.  I  also  wish  to 
thank  Speaker  O'Neill.  House  Minori- 
ty Leader  Michel,  and  of  course. 
Senate  Minority  Leader  Byrd  for  their 
efforts.  I  know  that  they  Join  with  me 
in  the  sense  of  accomplishment. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair.     

SENATE  ACCOMPLISHMENTS 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  after  all 
the  Senate  h&s  been  through  during 
the  past  several  weeks,  some  of  my  col- 
leagues might  be  surprised  to  hear  me 
today  Ringing  the  praises  of  our  pro- 
ceedings of  late,  but  that  is  exactly 
what  Is  on  my  mind. 

To  a  large  degree,  the  Senate  has  ac- 
complished what  it  had  to  accomplish 
during  the  past  month.  True,  there 
were  times  that  I  questioned  whether 
we  would  accomplish  anything  at  all, 
and  true  there  were  a  couple  of  sur- 
prises along  the  way,  but  the  end  re- 
sults  make   up    for    them    all.    The 


DR.  BARNEY  CLARK 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  entire  Senate,  I  wish  to 
send  my  deepest  sympathies  to  the 
family  of  Dr.  Barney  Clark.  Dr.  Clark 
passed  away  last  night  after  living  for 
over  100  days  on  an  artificial  heart. 

Barney  Clark  was  a  hero  during  a 
time  with  few  heros,  He  was  a  medical 
and  personal  inspiration  to  the  entire 
world,  and  his  experience  will  foster 
the  developments  of  medical  research. 
When  Dr.  Clark  appeared  on  televi- 
sion earlier  this  month,  his  face  wore 
not  only  the  pains  of  a  struggle  for 
life,  but  also  the  pleasure  of  a  renewed 
existence.  His  wife,  by  his  side,  af- 
firmed the  faith  in  the  medical  team 
that  extended  Dr.  Clark's  life  and  ex- 
pressed her  gratitude  to  the  thousands 
of  supporters  and  well-wishers  across 
the  country. 

Today,  Mr.  I»resldent,  everyone  that 
knew  or  believed  in  Barney  Clark  can 
feel  that  his  Journey  was  worthwhile: 
his  courage,  remarkable:  and  his 
impact,  xmequaled. 


PRESIDENT     REAGAN'S     SPEECH 
ON    THE    STATE    OF    OUR    NA- 
TIONAL SECURITY 
Mr.    BAKER.    Mr.    President,    last 
night  President   Reagan   delivered  a 
forceful   and  wide-ranging  report  to 
the  American  people  on  the  state  of 
our  national  security.  I  applaud  the 
President  on  his  remarks  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
his  address  be  printed  in  the  Recohd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  24, 19831 

Prxsioemt's  Speech  oh  Militakt  Spetoing 

Ain>  A  New  Depensi 
Thank  you  for  sharing  your  time  with  me 
tonight.  The  subject  I  want  to  discuss  with 
you,  peace  and  national  security,  Is  both 
timely  and  Important— timely  because  I 
have  reached  a  decision  which  offers  a  new 
hope  for  our  children  in  the  21st  century— a 
decision  1  will  tell  you  about  in  a  few  min- 
utes—and important  because  there  is  a  very 
big  decision  that  you  must  make  for  your- 
selves. This  subject  Involves  the  most  basic 
duty  that  any  President  and  any  people 
share— the  duty  to  protect  and  strengthen 
the  peace. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  year,  I  submitted 
to  the  Congress  a  defense  budget  which  re- 
flects my  best  Judgment,  and  the  best  un- 
derstanding of  the  experts  and  specialists 
who  advise  me,  about  what  we  and  our  allies 
must  do  to  protect  our  people  in  the  years 
ahead. 

That  budget  is  much  more  than  a  long  list 
of  numbers,  for  behind  all  the  nimibers  lies 
America's  ability  to  prevent  the  greatest  of 
human  tragedies  and  preserve  our  free  way 
of  life  in  a  sometimes  dangerous  world.  It  is 
part  of  a  careful,  long-term  plan  to  make 
America  strong  again  after  too  many  years 
of  neglect  and  mistakes.  Our  efforts  to  re- 
build America's  defenses  and  strengthen  the 
peace  began  two  years  ago  when  we  request- 
ed a  major  Increase  In  the  defense  program. 
Since  then  the  amount  of  those  increases 
we  first  proposed  has  been  reduced  by  half 
through  improvements  In  management  and 
procurement  and  other  savings.  The  budget 
request  that  is  now  before  the  Congress  has 
been  trimmed  to  the  llmlte  of  safety.  Fur- 
ther deep  cuts  cannot  be  made  without  seri- 
ously endangering  the  security  of  the 
nation.  The  choice  Is  up  to  the  men  and 
women  you  have  elected  to  the  Congress— 
and  that  means  the  choice  is  up  to  you. 

NOT  ABOUT  ARITRmTIC 

Tonight  I  want  to  explain  to  you  what 
thU  defense  ''ebate  is  all  about,  and  why  I 
am  convinced  that  the  budget  now  before 
the  Congress  is  necessary,  responsible  and 
deserving  of  your  support.  And  I  want  to 
offer  hope  for  the  future. 

But  first  let  me  say  what  the  defense 
debate  is  not  about.  It  is  not  about  spending 
arithmetic.  I  know  that  in  the  last  few 
weeks  you've  been  bombarded  with  numbers 


•  Thi«  "bullet"  tymbol  identifies  ttatemenu  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


and  percentages.  Some  say  we  need  only  a  5 
percent  Increaae  in  defense  spending.  The 
ao-called  alternate  budget  backed  by  liberals 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  would 
lower  the  Ugure  to  3  to  3  percent,  cutting 
our  defoMe  spending  by  $183  billion  over 
the  next  five  years.  The  trouble  with  all 
these  numbers  is  that  they  tell  us  little 
about  the  kind  of  defense  program  America 
needs  or  the  benefits  in  security  and  free- 
dom that  our  defense  effort  buys  for  us. 

What  seems  to  have  been  lost  in  all  this 
debate  is  the  simple  truth  of  how  a  defense 
budget  is  arrived  at.  It  Isn't  done  by  decid- 
ing to  spend  a  certain  number  of  dollars. 
Those  loud  voices  that  are  occasionally 
beard  cbarging  that  the  Oovemment  is 
trying  to  solve  a  security  problem  by  throw- 
ing money  at  it  are  nothing  more  than  noise 
based  on  ignorance. 

We  start  by  considering  what  must  be 
done  to  maintain  peace  and  review  all  the 
possible  threats  against  our  security.  Then  a 
strategy  for  strengthening  peace  and  de- 
fending against  those  threats  must  be 
agreed  upon.  And  finally  our  defense  estab- 
lishment must  be  evaluated  to  see  wtiat  is 
necessary  to  protect  against  any  or  all  of 
the  potential  threats.  The  cost  of  achieving 
these  ends  is  totaled  up  and  the  result  is  the 
budget  for  national  defense. 

WHAT  TO  KLIIflMATS 

There  is  no  logical  way  you  can  say  let's 
spend  X  billion  dollars  less.  You  can  only 
say,  which  part  of  our  defense  measures  do 
we  believe  we  can  do  without  and  still  have 
security  against  all  contingencies?  Anyone 
in  the  Congess  who  advocates  a  percentage 
or  specific  dollar  cut  In  defense  spending 
should  be  made  to  say  what  part  of  our  de- 
fenses he  would  eliminate,  and  he  should  be 
candid  enough  to  acknowledge  that  his  cuts 
mean  cutting  our  commitments  to  allies  or 
inviting  greater  risk  or  both. 

The  defense  policy  of  the  United  States  is 
based  on  a  simple  premise:  The  United 
States  does  not  start  fights.  We  will  never 
be  an  aggressor.  We  maintain  our  strength 
in  order  to  deter  and  defend  against  aggres- 
sion—to preserve  freedom  and  peace. 

Since  the  dawn  of  the  atomic  age,  we  have 
sought  to  reduce  the  risk  of  war  by  main- 
taining a  strong  deterrent  and  by  seeking 
genuine  arms  control.  Deterrence  means 
simply  this:  Malting  sure  any  adversary  who 
thinks  about  attacking  the  United  States  or 
oiu'  allies  or  our  vital  Interests  concludes 
that  the  risks  to  him  outweigh  any  potential 
gains.  Once  he  understands  that,  he  won't 
attack.  We  maintain  the  peace  through  our 
strength;  weakness  only  invites  aggression. 

CURHBTT  ROLE  OP  DETERRERCX 

This  strategy  of  deterrence  has  not 
changed.  It  still  works.  But  what  it  takes  to 
maintain  deterrence  has  changed.  It  took 
one  kind  of  military  force  to  deter  an  attack 
when  we  had  far  more  nuclear  weapons 
than  any  other  power,  it  takes  another  kind 
now  that  the  Soviets,  for  example,  have 
enough  accurate  and  powerful  nuclear 
weapons  to  destroy  virtually  aU  of  our  mis- 
siles on  the  ground.  Now  this  Is  not  to  say 
the  Soviet  Union  is  planning  to  make  war 
on  us.  Nor  do  I  believe  a  war  is  inevitable- 
quite  the  contrary.  But  what  must  be  recog- 
nised Is  that  our  security  is  based  on  being 
prepared  to  meet  all  threats. 

There  was  a  time  when  we  depended  on 
coastal  forts  and  artillery  batteries  because, 
with  the  weaporu7  of  that  day,  any  attack 
would  have  had  to  come  by  sea.  This  is  a  dif- 
ferent world  and  our  defenses  must  be  based 
on  recognition  and  awareness  of  the  weap- 


onry possessed  by  other  nations  in  the  nu- 
clear age. 

We  can't  afford  to  believe  we  will  never  be 
threatened.  There  liave  been  two  world  wars 
In  my  lifetime.  We  didn't  start  them  and. 
Indeed,  did  everytlilng  we  could  to  avoid 
being  drawn  into  them.  But  we  were  ill-pre- 
pared for  both— had  we  been  better  pre- 
pared, peace  might  have  been  preserved. 

For  30  years,  the  Soviet  Union  has  been 
aociunulating  enormous  military  might. 
They  didn't  stop  when  their  forces  exceeded 
all  requirements  of  a  legitimate  defensive 
capability.  And  they  haven't  stopped  now. 

THE  SOVIET  GADIS 

During  the  past  decade  and  a  half,  the  So- 
viets have  built  up  a  massive  arsenal  of  new 
strategic  nuclear  weapons— weapons  tliat 
can  strike  directly  at  the  United  States. 

As  an  example,  the  United  States  intro- 
duced Its  last  new  intercontinental  ballistic 
missile,  the  Mlnuteman  III,  in  1989,  and  we 
are  now  dismantling  our  even  older  Titan 
missiles.  But  what  has  the  Soviet  Union 
done  in  these  intervening  years?  Well,  since 
1989,  the  Soviet  Union  has  built  five  new 
classes  of  ICBM's,  and  upgraded  these  eight 
times.  As  a  result,  their  missiles  are  much 
more  powerful  and  accurate  than  they  were 
several  years  ago  and  they  continue  to  de- 
velop more,  while  ours  are  increasingly  ob- 
solete. 

The  same  thing  has  happened  in  other 
areas.  Over  the  same  period,  the  Soviet 
Union  built  four  new  classes  of  submarine- 
launched  ballistic  missiles  and  over  60  new 
missile  submarines.  We  built  two  new  types 
of  submarine  missiles  and  actually  withdrew 
10  submarines  from  strategic  missions.  The 
Soviet  Union  built  over  200  new  Backfire 
bombers,  and  their  brand  new  Blackjack 
bomber  is  now  under  development.  We 
haven't  built  a  new  long-range  bomber  since 
our  B-S2's  were  deployed  about  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago,  and  we've  already  retired  sev- 
eral hundred  of  those  because  of  old  age. 
Indeed,  despite  what  many  people  thinlt, 
our  strategic  forces  only  cost  about  15  per- 
cent of  the  defense  budget. 

MKDnnt-KAROE  ITOCLEAK  ARMS 

Another  example  of  what's  happened:  In 
1978,  the  Soviets  had  600  intermediate- 
range  nuclear  missiles  based  on  land  and 
were  beginning  to  add  the  SS-20— a  new, 
highly  accurate  mobile  missile,  with  three 
warheads.  We  had  none.  Since  then  the  So- 
viets have  strengthened  their  lead.  By  the 
end  of  1979,  when  Soviet  leader  Brezhnev 
declared  "a  balance  now  exists,"  the  Soviets 
had  over  800  warheads.  We  still  had  none.  A 
year  ago  this  month,  Mr.  Brezhnev  pledged 
a  moratorium,  or  freeze,  on  SS-20  deploy- 
ment. But  by  last  August,  their  800  war- 
heads had  become  more  than  1,200.  We  still 
had  none.  Some  freeze.  At  this  time  Soviet 
Defense  Minister  Ustinov  announced  "ap- 
proximate parity  of  forces  continues  to 
exist."  But  the  Soviets  are  still  adding  an 
average  of  three  new  warheads  a  week,  and 
now  have  1,300.  These  warheads  can  reach 
their  targets  In  a  matter  of  a  few  minutes. 
We  still  have  none.  So  far,  it  seems  that  the 
Soviet  definition  of  parity  Is  a  box  score  of 
1,300  to  nothing,  in  their  favor. 

So,  together  with  our  NATO  allies,  we  de- 
cided In  1979  to  deploy  new  weapons,  begin- 
ning this  year,  as  a  deterrent  to  their  8&- 
20'8  and  as  an  incentive  to  the  Soviet  Union 
to  meet  us  in  serious  arms  control  negotia- 
tions. We  will  begin  that  deployment  late 
tMs  year.  At  the  same  time,  however,  we  are 
willing  to  cancel  our  program  if  the  Soviets 
will  dismantle  theirs.  That  is  what  we  have 


called  a  xen>4ero  plan.  The  Soviets  are  now 
at  the  negotiating  table— and  I  think  It's 
fair  to  say  that  without  our  planned  deploy- 
ments, they  wouldn't  be  there. 

ooHvnrnoiUL  PORds 

Now  let's  consider  conventions]  forces. 
Since  1974,  the  United  States  hss  produced 
3.0S0  tactical  combat  aircraft  By  contrast, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  produced  twice  as 
many.  When  we  look  at  attack  submarines, 
the  United  States  has  produced  37.  whUe 
the  Soviet  Union  has  produced  61.  For  ar- 
mored vehicles  including  tanks,  we  have 
produced  11,200.  The  Soviet  Union  has  pro- 
duced M,000.  a  nearly  5-to-l  ratio  in  their 
favor.  Finally,  with  artillery,  we  bave  pro- 
duced 950  artillery  and  rocket  launchers 
while  the  Soviets  have  produced  more  tban 
13,000,  a  staggering  14-to-l  ratio. 

There  was  a  time  when  we  were  able  to 
offset  superior  Soviet  numbers  with  higher 
quality.  But  today  they  are  building  weap- 
ons as  soptiisticated  and  modem  as  our  own. 

As  the  Soviets  have  increased  their  mili- 
tary power,  they  have  been  emboldened  to 
extend  that  power.  They  are  spreading  their 
military  influence  in  ways  that  can  directly 
challenge  our  vital  interests  and  those  of 
our  allies.  The  following  aerial  photographs, 
most  of  them  secret  until  now.  Illustrate 
this  point  in  a  crucial  area  very  close  to 
home— Central  America  and  the  Caribbean 
Basin.  They  are  not  dramatic  photographs 
but  I  think  they  help  give  you  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  what  I'm  talking  about. 

LARGEST  m  THE  WORLD 

This  Soviet  intelligence  collection  facility 
less  than  100  miles  from  our  coast  is  the 
largest  of  its  Itlnd  in  the  world.  The  acres 
and  acres  of  antenna  fields  and  intelligence 
monitors  are  targeted  on  key  UjS.  military 
installations  and  sensitive  activities.  The  In- 
stallation, In  Lourdes,  Cuba,  is  manned  by 
1,500  Soviet  technicians,  and  the  satellite 
ground  station  allows  instant  communica- 
tions with  Moscow.  This  28-square  mile  fa- 
cility has  grown  by  more  than  60  percent  in 
size  and  capability  during  the  past  decade. 

In  western  Cuba,  we  see  this  military  air- 
field and  its  complement  of  modem  Soviet- 
built  MIG-23  aircraft.  The  Soviet  Union 
uses  this  Cuban  airfield  for  its  own  long- 
range  reconnaissance  missions,  and  earlier 
this  month  two  modem  Soviet  antisubma- 
rine warfare  aircraft  began  operating  from 
It.  During  the  past  two  years,  the  level  of 
Soviet  arms  exports  to  Cuba  can  only  be 
compared  to  the  levels  reached  during  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis  20  years  ago. 

This  third  photo,  which  is  the  only  one  in 
this  series  that  has  been  previously  made 
public,  shows  Soviet  military  hardware  that 
has  made  Its  way  to  Central  America.  This 
airfield  with  Its  MI-8  helicopters,  antiair- 
craft guns  and  protected  fighter  sites  is  one 
of  a  number  of  military  facilities  in  Nicara- 
gua which  has  received  Soviet  equipment 
fuimeled  through  Cuba  and  reflects  the 
massive  military  build-up  going  on  in  that 
country. 

GRENADA'S  LARGE  AIRPIXLD 

On  the  small  island  of  Grenada,  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  Caribbean  chain,  the 
Cubans,  with  Soviet  financing  and  backing, 
are  in  the  process  of  building  an  airfield 
with  a  10,000-foot  runway.  Grenada  doesnt 
even  have  an  air  force.  Who  is  it  intended 
for?  The  Caribbean  is  a  very  important  pas- 
sageway for  our  international  commerce 
and  military  lines  of  communication.  More 
than  half  of  all  American  oil  Imports  now 
pass   through   the   Caribbean.   'The   rapid 
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build-up  of  OrenBda't  military  potential  to 
onrdated  to  any  oonoehrable  threat  to  thto 
toiand  oountrr  a<  under  110,000  people,  and 
totally  at  odda  with  tbe  pattern  of  otber 
eaatem  Caribbean  Statea.  moat  of  which  are 
unamed.  Hm  Soviet-Cuban  milltariation 
of  (kcoada.  in  abort,  can  only  be  seen  as 
power  projeetian  into  the  reckm.  and  it  to  in 
thto  Important  ccopomlc  and  atimtecic  area 
that  we  are  trying  to  help  tbe  lovemments 
(rf  B  Sahrador.  OoaU  Rica.  Honduras  and 
others  in  their  atrusgles  for  democracy 
acalnat  guerrillas  supported  through  Cuba 
and  mcaragua. 

nieae  pictures  only  tell  a  small  part  of 
the  story.  I  wish  I  could  show  you  more 
without  compromising  our  most  saisitive  in- 
telUgenoe  sources  and  methods.  But  the 
Soviet  Union  to  also  supporting  Cuban  mili- 
tary foroea  in  Angola  and  Ethiopia.  They 
have  bases  in  Ethiopia  and  South  Yemen 
near  the  Persian  OuU  oQflelds.  They  have 
taken  over  the  port  we  built  at  Cam  Ranh 
Bay  in  Vietnam,  and  now.  for  the  first  time 
in  history,  the  Soviet  Navy  is  a  force  to  be 
reckoned  with  in  the  South  Pacific. 
tmaaiioa  or  sovixt  nrrarnoiis 

Some  people  may  stffl  ask:  Would  the  So- 
viets evo'  use  their  formidable  military 
power?  Wen.  again,  can  we  afford  to  believe 
they  wont?  There  to  Afghanistan,  and  in 
Pidand.  the  Soviets  denied  the  will  of  the 
people  and,  in  so  doing,  demonstrated  to  the 
world  how  their  military  power  could  also 
be  used  to  intimidate. 

The  final  fact  to  that  the  Soviet  Union  to 
acquiring  what  can  only  be  considered  an 
offensive  military  force.  They  have  contin- 
ued to  Iwlld  far  more  intenxmtlnental  bal- 
listic missiles  than  they  could  possibly  need 
simidy  to  deter  an  attack.  Their  convention- 
al forces  are  trained  and  equipped  not  so 
much  to  defend  against  an  attack  as  they 
are  to  permit  sudden,  surprise  offensives  of 
their  own. 

Our  NATO  alUea  have  assumed  a  great  de- 
fense burden,  including  the  military  draft  in 
most  countries.  We  are  worlUng  with  them 
and  our  other  friends  around  the  world  to 
do  more.  Ova  defensive  strategy  means  we 
need  military  forces  that  can  move  very 
quickly— foroea  that  are  trained  and  ready 
to  respond  to  any  emergency. 

Every  item  in  our  defense  program— our 
shipa,  our  tanks,  our  planes,  our  fimds  for 
training  and  spare  parts— to  Intended  for 
one  all-important  purpose— to  keep  the 
peace.  Unfwtunately,  a  decade  of  neglecting 
our  military  forces  had  called  into  question 
our  ability  to  do  that. 

srrusTioif  n  jamusit  issi 

When  I  took  offkx  in  January  IMl.  I  was 
appalled  by  what  I  found:  American  planes 
that  eoold  not  fly  and  Amrriran  ships  that 
ooold  not  safl  for  ladE  of  spare  parts  and 
trained  personnel  and  insufficient  fuel  and 
ammunitian  for  essential  training.  The  inev- 
itable result  of  all  thto  was  poor  morale  in 
our  armed  f orcea,  difficulty  in  recruiting  the 
tarlchtest  young  Americans  to  wear  the  uni- 
form and  difficulty  in  convincing  our  most 
experienced  mJUtary  penonnel  to  stay  on. 

There  was  a  real  question,  then,  about 
how  wdl  we  could  meet  a  crisis.  And  it  was 
obviouB  that  we  had  to  begin  a  major  mod- 
iiiiiMtlnii  urniTsni  to  insure  we  could  deter 
and  preserve  the  peace  In  the 


We  had  to  move  immediately  to  improve 
tbe  basic  readtneas  and  staying  power  of  our 
oonventional  foroea,  so  they  could  meet— 
and  tbCKfore  hdp  deter— a  criato.  We  had 
to  make  up  for  lost  years  of  inveatment  by 


moving  forward  with  a  kmg-tenn  plan  to 
prepare  our  forces  to  counter  the  military 
capabilities  our  adversaries  were  developing 
for  the  future. 

I  know  that  all  of  you  want  peace  and  so 
do  1. 1  know  too  that  many  of  you  seriously 
believe  that  a  nuclear  freexe  would  further 
the  cause  of  peace.  But  a  freexe  now  would 
make  us  leas,  not  more,  secure  and  would 
raise,  not  reduce,  the  risks  of  war.  It  would 
be  Isirgely  unveriflable  and  would  seriously 
undercut  our  negotiations  on  arms  reduc- 
tion. It  would  reward  the  Soviets  for  their 
massive  military  buUdup  while  preventing 
us  from  modemixing  our  aging  and  increas- 
ingly vulnerable  forces.  With  their  present 
margin  of  superiority,  why  should  they 
agree  to  arms  reductions  knowing  that  we 
were  prohibited  from  catching  up? 

A  CHAMGK  n  DISXCTIOM 

Believe  me.  it  vrasn't  pleasant  for  someone 
who  had  come  to  Washington  determined  to 
reduce  Government  spending,  but  we  had  to 
move  forward  with  the  task  of  repairing  our 
defenses  or  we  would  lose  our  ability  to 
deter  conflict  now  and  In  the  future.  We 
had  to  demonstrate  to  any  adversary  that 
aggression  could  not  succeed  and  that  the 
only  real  solution  was  substantial,  equitable 
and  effectively  verifiable  arms  reduction— 
the  kind  we're  working  for  right  now  In 
Geneva. 

Thanks  to  your  strong  support,  and  bipar- 
tisan support  from  the  Congress,  we  bc«an 
to  turn  things  round.  Already  we  are  seeing 
some  very  encouraging  results.  Quality  re- 
cruitment and  retention  are  up.  dramatical- 
ly—more high  school  graduates  are  choos- 
ing military  careers  and  more  experienced 
career  personnel  are  choosing  to  stay.  Our 
men  and  women  in  uniform  at  last  are  get- 
ting the  tools  and  training  they  need  to  do 
their  Jobs. 

Ask  around  today,  especially  among  our 
young  people,  and  I  think  youll  find  a 
whole  new  attitude  toward  serving  their 
country.  Thto  reflects  more  than  Just  better 
pay,  equipment  and  leadership.  You  the 
American  people  liave  sent  a  signal  to  these 
young  people  that  it  Is  once  again  an  honor 
to  wear  the  uniform.  That's  not  something 
you  measure  in  a  budget,  but  It  to  a  very  real 
part  of  our  nation's  strength. 

It  will  take  us  longer  to  build  the  kind  of 
equipment  we  need  to  keep  peace  in  the 
future,  but  we've  made  a  good  start. 
BOmXBS  ARD  submarhiks 

We  have  not  built  a  new  long-range 
bomber  for  21  years.  Now  we're  building  the 
B-1.  We  had  not  launched  one  new  strategic 
submarine  for  17  years.  Now,  we're  building 
one  Trident  submarine  a  year.  Our  land- 
baaed  missiles  are  increasingly  threatened 
by  the  many  huge,  new  Soviet  ICBM'a  We 
are  determining  how  to  solve  that  problem. 
At  the  same  time  we  are  working  in  the 
Start  and  LN.F.  negotiations,  with  the  goal 
of  achieving  deep  reductions  In  the  strategic 
and  intermediate  nuclear  arsenato  of  both 
sides. 

We  have  also  begun  the  long-needed  mod- 
emiaation  of  our  conventional  forces.  The 
Army  to  getting  its  first  new  tank  in  30 
years.  The  Air  Force  to  modemixing.  We  are 
rebuilding  our  Navy,  which  shrank  from 
about  1,000  in  the  late  lOflO's  to  453  ships 
during  the  1970'a  Our  nation  needs  a  supe- 
rior Navy  to  support  our  military  forces  and 
vital  Interests  overseas.  We  are  now  on  the 
road  to  achieving  a  600-shlp  Navy  and  in- 
creasing the  amphiMous  capabilities  of  our 
marlnea,  who  are  now  serving  the  cause  of 
peace  in  Lebanon.  And  we  are  building  a 


real  capaUUty  to  aalat  our  Mendi  In  tbe  vi- 
tally tanportant  Indian  Ocean  and  Peixian 
Gulf  region. 

Thto  adds  up  to  a  major  effort,  and  it  to 
not  cheap.  It  comes  at  a  time  when  there 
are  many  other  preasuiea  on  our  budget  and 
whoi  the  American  peoirie  have  already  had 
to  make  major  saerifioea  during  tbe  reoea- 
sion.  But  we  must  not  be  misled  by  tboae 
who  would  make  defense  once  again  the 
scapegoat  of  the  Federal  budget. 

coAMom  iM  trtamun  rAnxax 
The  fact  to  that  in  the  past  few  decades  we 
have  seen  a  dramatic  shift  In  how  we  spend 
the  taxpayer's  didlar.  Back  in  1056,  pay- 
ments to  Individuato  took  up  only  about  20 
percent  of  the  Federal  butteet  For  nearly 
three  decades,  these  payments  steadily  in- 
creased and  thto  year  will  account  for  49 
percent  of  the  budget.  By  contrast,  in  1055, 
defense  took  up  more  than  half  of  the  Fed- 
eral budget.  By  1980,  thto  spending  had 
fcllen  to  a  low  of  23  percent.  EJven  with  the 
Increase  I  am  requesting  thto  year,  defense 
will  still  amount  to  only  28  percent  of  the 
budget. 

The  caUs  for  cutting  back  the  defense 
budget  come  in  nice  simple  arithmetic 
They're  the  same  kind  of  talk  that  led  the 
democracies  to  neglect  their  defenses  in  the 
1930's  and  Invited  the  tragedy  of  World  War 
II.  We  must  not  let  that  grim  chapter  of  his- 
tory repeat  itself  through  apathy  or  neglect. 
Yes,  we  pay  a  great  deal  for  the  we^xms 
and  equipment  we  give  our  military  forces. 
And,  yes,  there  has  been  some  wsste  in  the 
past.  But  we  are  now  paying  the  delayed 
cost  of  our  neglect  in  the  1970's.  We  would 
only  be  fooling  oiuselves,  and  endangering 
the  future,  if  we  let  the  bilto  pile  up  for  the 
1980's  as  well.  Sooner  or  later  these  bilto 
always  come  due,  and  the  later  they  come 
due,  the  more  they  cost  in  treasure  and  in 
safety. 

ATPXALS  TO  COXGBKSS 

Thto  to  why  I  am  speaking  to  you  to- 
night^to  urge  you  to  tell  your  Senators  and 
Congressmen  that  you  know  we  must  con- 
tinue to  restore  our  military  strength. 

If  we  stop  In  midstream,  we  will  not  only 
Jeopardize  the  progress  we  have  made  to 
date— we  will  mortgage  our  ability  to  deter 
war  and  achieve  genuine  arms  reductions. 
And  we  will  send  a  signai.  of  decline,  of  less- 
ened will,  to  friends  and  adversaries  alike. 

One  of  the  tragic  Ironies  of  history— and 
we've  seen  it  happen  more  than  once  in  thto 
century— to  the  way  that  tyrannical  systems, 
whose  military  strength  to  baaed  on  oppress- 
ing their  people,  grow  strong  while,  through 
wtohf ul  thinking,  free  societies  allow  them- 
selves to  be  lulled  Into  a  false  sense  of  secu- 
rity. 

Free  people  must  voluntarily,  through 
open  debate  and  democratic  means,  meet 
the  challenge  that  totalitarians  poae  by 
compulsion. 

It  to  up  to  us,  in  our  time,  to  choose,  and 
choose  wisely,  between  the  hard  but  neces- 
sary task  of  preserving  peace  and  freedom 
and  the  temptation  to  Ignore  our  duty  and 
blindly  hope  for  the  best  while  the  enemies 
of  freedom  grow  stronger  day  by  day. 

The  solution  to  well  within  our  grasp.  But 
to  reach  it,  there  to  simply  no  alternative 
but  to  continue  thto  year,  in  thto  budget,  to 
provide  the  resources  we  need  to  preaerve 
the  peace  and  guarantee  our  freedom. 

BOFK  rOB  TBX  FUTUIX 

Thus  far  tonight  I  have  ahared  with  you 
my  thoughts  on  the  problema  of  national  se- 
curity we  must  face  together.  ICy  predecea- 


■on  in  the  Oval  Office  have  appeared 
before  you  on  other  occasions  to  describe 
the  threat  poaed  by  Soviet  power  and  have 
propoaed  steps  to  addreas  that  threat.  But 
ainoe  the  advent  of  nudear  weapons,  those 
steps  have  been  directed  toward  deterrence 
of  aggieaalon  through  the  promiae  of  retal- 
iation—the notion  that  no  rational  nation 
would  launch  an  attack  that  would  inevlU- 
bly  result  In  unacceptable  loasM  to  them- 
selvea.  Thto  approach  to  stability  through 
offenalve  threat  has  worked.  We  and  otu- 
alllea  have  succeeded  in  preventing  nuclear 
war  for  three  decades.  In  recent  months, 
however,  my  advisers,  incl^idlng  in  particu- 
lar the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  have  under- 
scored the  bleakness  of  the  future  before  us. 
Over  the  course  of  these  discussions,  I 
have  become  more  and  more  deeply  con- 
vinced that  the  human  spirit  must  be  capa- 
ble of  rising  above  dealing  with  other  na- 
tions and  human  beings  by  threatening 
their  existence.  Feeling  thto  way,  I  believe 
we  must  thoroughly  examine  every  opportu- 
nity for  reducing  tensions  and  for  Introduc- 
ing greater  stability  into  the  strategic  calcu- 
lus on  both  sides.  One  of  the  most  Imiwr- 
tant  contributions  we  can  make  to,  of  cotuse, 
to  lower  the  level  of  all  arms,  and  particu- 
larly nuclear  arms.  We  are  engaged  right 
now  in  several  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  to  bring  about  a  mutual  reduction  of 
weapons.  I  will  report  to  you  a  week  from 
tomorrow  my  thoughts  on  that  score.  But 
let  me  Just  say  I  am  totally  committed  to 
thto  course. 

SFBCTKR  OP  BXTAUATIOM 

If  the  Soviet  Union  will  Join  with  us  in  our 
effort  to  achieve  major  arms  reduction  we 
wiU  have  succeeded  in  ftaWllxlng  the  nucle- 
ar balance.  Nevertheless  it  wiU  still  be  nec- 
essary to  rely  on  the  specter  of  retaliation- 
on  mutual  threat,  and  that  to  a  sad  commen- 
tary on  the  human  condition. 

Would  it  not  be  better  to  save  Uves  than 
to  avenge  them?  Are  we  not  capable  of  dem- 
onstrating our  peaceful  intentions  by  vply- 
ing  aU  our  abilities  and  our  ingenuity  to 
achieving  a  truly  lasting  stability?  I  think 
we  are— indeed,  we  musti 

After  careful  consultation  with  my  advis- 
ers, including  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  I  be- 
lieve there  to  a  way.  Let  me  share  with  you  a 
vision  of  the  future  which  offers  hope.  It  to 
that  we  embark  on  a  program  to  counter 
the  awesome  Soviet  missile  threat  with 
measurea  that  are  defensive.  Let  us  turn  to 
the  very  strengths  in  technology  that 
spawned  our  great  Industrial  base  and  that 
have  given  us  the  quality  of  life  we  enjoy 
today. 

Up  until  now  we  have  Increasingly  based 
our  strategy  of  deterrence  upon  the  threat 
of  retaliation.  But  what  if  free  people  could 
live  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  their  secu- 
rity did  not  rest  upon  the  threat  of  instant 
VS.  retaliation  to  deter  a  Soviet  attack; 
that  we  could  intercept  and  destroy  strate- 
gic ballistic  missiles  before  they  reached  our 
own  soil  or  that  of  oiur  allies? 

ALOiroxproKT 
I  know  thto  to  a  formidable  technical  task, 
one  that  may  not  be  accomplished  before 
the  end  of  thto  century.  Yet.  current  tech- 
nology has  attained  a  level  of  sophistication 
where  It  to  reasonable  for  us  to  begin  thto 
tttoti.  It  will  take  years,  probably  decades, 
of  effort  (m  many  fftmts.  There  will  be  fall- 
urea  and  aetba^a  Just  as  there  will  be  suc- 
ceMBS  and  breakthroughs.  And  as  we  pro- 
ceed we  must  remain  constant  in  preserving 
tbe  nuclear  deterrent  and  maintaining  a 
solid  capability  for  flexible  response.  But  to 


it  not  worth  every  Investment  necessary  to 
free  the  world  from  the  threat  of  nudear 
war?  We  know  it  Isi 

In  the  meantime,  we  will  continue  to 
pursue  real  reductions  in  nuclear  anns.  ne- 
gotiating from  a  poeltlon  of  strength  that 
can  be  Insured  only  by  modernising  our 
strategic  forces.  At  the  same  time,  we  must 
take  steps  to  reduce  the  risk  of  a  conven- 
tional military  conflict  escalating  to  nuclear 
war  by  improving  our  nonnudear  capabili- 
ties. America  does  possess  now— the  tech- 
nologies to  attain  very  significant  improve- 
ments in  the  effectiveness  of  our  conven- 
tional, nonnudear  forces.  Proceeding  boldly 
with  these  new  teclmologies,  we  can  signifi- 
cantly reduce  any  incentive  ttuit  the  Soviet 
Union  may  have  to  threaten  attack  against 
the  United  SUtes  or  its  allies. 

AH  isKirrrrT  or  mrxaxsrs 

As  we  pursue  our  goal  of  defensive  tech- 
nologies, we  recognize  ttiat  our  allies  rely 
upon  our  stateglc  offensive  power  to  deter 
attacks  against  them.  Their  vital  interests 
and  ours  are  inextricably  linked— their 
safety  and  ours  are  one.  And  no  change  in 
technology  can  or  will  alter  that  reality.  We 
must  and  shall  continue  to  honor  our  com- 
mitments. 

I  clearly  recognize  that  defensive  systems 
have  limitations  and  raise  certain  problnns 
and  ambiguities.  If  paired  with  offensive 
systems,  they  can  be  viewed  as  fostering  an 
aggressive  policy  and  no  one  wants  that. 

But  with  these  considerations  firmly  In 
mind,  I  call  upon  the  scientific  community 
who  gave  us  nuclear  weapons  to  turn  their 
great  talents  to  tbe  cause  of  mankind  and 
world  peace:  to  give  us  the  means  of  render- 
ing these  nudear  weapons  impotent  and  ob- 
solete. 

Tonight,  consistent  with  our  obligations 
under  the  ABM  Treaty  and  reco^iixing  the 
need  for  dose  consultation  with  our  alllea.  I 
am  taking  an  important  first  step.  I  am  di- 
recting a  comprehensive  and  intensive 
effort  to  define  a  long-term  research  and  de- 
velopment program  to  begin  to  achieve  our 
ultimate  goal  of  eliminating  the  threat 
posed  by  strategic  nudear  missiles.  Thto 
could  pave  the  way  for  arms  control  meas- 
ures to  eliminate  the  weapons  themselves. 
We  seek  neither  military  superiority  nor  po- 
litical advantage.  Our  only  purpose— one  all 
people  share— to  to  search  for  ways  to 
reduce  the  danger  of  nuclear  war. 

My  fellow  Americans,  tonight  we  are 
launching  an  effort  which  holds  the  pur- 
pose of  changing  the  course  of  human  histo- 
ry. There  wiU  be  risks,  and  results  take 
time.  But  with  your  support,  I  believe  we 
can  do  It. 


SENATE  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  there  are  three  special  orders 
in  favor  of  Senators  DoMzmci,  Thub- 
MOHS,  and  Hatch,  to  be  followed  by  1 
hour  for  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  In  which 
Senators  are  permitted  to  speak  for 
not  more  than  10  minutes  each. 

Mr.  President,  I  anticipate  that  the 
principal  business,  perhaps  the  only 
business,  of  the  Senate  today  wlU  be  to 
await  the  action  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  a  conference  report  on 
the  social  security  bill  if  and  when 
that  measure  is  passed. 

After  the  special  orders  are  execut- 
ed, after  the  time  for  the  transaction 


of  routine  mining  businea  anri  per> 
haps  other  matters.  inrhu««y  the  pos- 
sibility of  another  of  the  valued 
qteeches  of  the  minority  leader  cm  the 
history  of  the  Senate,  it  would  be  the 
intention  of  the-  leadership  to  ask  the 
Senate  to  recess  subject  to  the  caU  of 
the  Chair  while  we  await  further  de- 
velopments from  the  conferees  and 
the  House  of  Representattves. 

Mr.  President,  could  I  inquire  of  the 
minority  leader  if  he  does  intend  to 
make  one  of  his  q>eeches  today  on  the 
history  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  do  so  and  to  yield  the  floor  at 
any  time  any  Senator  wishes  to  make 
a  statement  or  introduce  legislation  or 
any  time  the  majority  leader  wishes  to 
transact  any  business.  I  appreciate  his 
question  and  his  efforts  to  support 
this  endeavor  of  mine. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  glad  he  is  con- 
tinuing that  historic  series  of  presen- 
tations on  the  history  of  the  Senate. 
Once  again  I  look  forward  to  the  time 
when  we  can  publish  at  least  the  first 
volume  of  those  remarks  so  that  they 
will  be  available  generally  in  one  place 
instead  of  throughout  the  Comaxs- 
SIOHAL  Rbcors. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  SUBJECT 
TO  THE  CALL  OF  THE  CHAm 

BCr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
put  this  request  now.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  as  to  the  minority 
leader,  the  10  minute  limitation  of 
time  not  i4>ply  during  the  time  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness. I  further  ask  unanimous  consent. 
UtT.  President,  that,  if  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  has  not  fin- 
ished his  presentation  at  the  end  of 
the  time  provided  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business,  the  time 
be  extended  for  an  wproprlate 
amount  of  time.  I  further  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  during  the  exten- 
sion of  time,  if  any.  that  no  business 
be  transacted  by  the  Senate  exc^t 
the  presentation  of  the  ranaiks  by 
the  minority  leader  and  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  those  ronarlcs  the  Chair  place 
the  Senate  in  recess  subject  to  the  call 
of  the  Chair. 

The  PRESU3ENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

VLt.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

BCr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

That  leaves  us.  then,  to  recapitulate, 
three  special  orders  which  would  con- 
simie  45  minutes,  an  hour  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  btisi- 
ness.  In  wtikix  Senators  may  speak  for 
10  minutes  each,  and  the  possibility 
that  that  time  will  be  extended  ai 
need  be  to  provide  for  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  history  of  the  Senate  ad- 
dress by  the  minority  leader.  If  other 
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Senators  have  additional  requirements 
for  time.  I  will  be  glad  to  entertain 
such  request,  but,  as  of  this  moment, 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  speech  by  the 
minority  leader  the  Senate  will  be 
automatically  recessed  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  Chair  while  we  wait  further 
developments  from  the  social  security 
conference  and  the  action  by  the 
House. 

ttx.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
lONORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore, 
minority  leader  Is  recognized. 


The 


DEMOCRATIC 
PRESIDENT 


RESPONSE 
REAGAN'S 


TO 
AD- 
DRESS ON  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 
Bir.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Hawaii,  Mr. 
DAimL  iHOxm.  has  delivered  the  offi- 
cial Democratic  response  to  President 
Reagan's  address  to  the  Nation  on  our 
Defense  budget.  For  the  information 
of  all  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  important  statement  be 
placed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcors,  as  follows: 

SSHATOK  DaNIKL  K.  IltOUYC  DnfOCRATIC  Rl- 
8P01ISI    TO    PRXSIDEin    REAGAN'S    DETXIfSK 

Addkxss 

My  fellow  Americans,  my  niune  Is  Dan 
Inouye  and  I  am  a  United  States  Senator 
from  Hawaii  In  the  Senate.  I  serve  on  the 
Commerce.  Intelligence,  and  Appropriations 
Committees.  In  fact.  I  am  spejiikinK  to  you 
this  eveninc  from  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee room  In  the  United  SUtes  Capitol 
Building.  In  this  room,  the  Appropriations 
Committee  makes  decisions  on  defense 
spending— on  spending  for  education  or 
health— on  spending  for  all  programs  of  the 
federal  government. 

My  fellow  DemocraU  in  the  Congress 
have  asked  me  to  speak  to  you  this 
evening— to  present  our  response  to  the 
President's  speech  on  defense  spending, 
which  he  gave  last  night. 

We  are  deeply  troubled.  Last  night,  the 
President  attempted  to  instill  fear  in  the 
hearts  of  the  American  people,  to  raise  the 
specter  of  a  Soviet  armed  nuclear  attack, 
azui  to  divert  our  attention  from  the  dismal 
failure  of  his  economic  policies. 

The  President  spoke  of  Soviet  advances  in 
the  development  and  deployment  of  missiles 
armed  with  nuclear  warheads.  He  left  the 
impression  that  the  United  States  had  stood 
still  whUe  the  Soviets  accelerated  and  vastly 
expanded  their  nuclear  arsenal.  Indeed,  he 
left  the  impression  that  the  United  States  is 
at  the  mercy  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Moat  reQ>ectfully.  Mr.  President,  you 
know  that  is  not  true.  Our  scientists,  our  en- 
gineers, our  generals,  are  not  dunces.  You 
could  have— but  chose  not  to  mention  the 
superiority  of  the  submarine-based  missiles 
we  have  developed  to  counter  the  Soviets. 
You  could  have— but  chose  not  to  mention 
our  superior.  Indeed  our  singular— develop- 
ment of  cruise  missiles  which  can  penetrate 
all  known  Soviet  defenses. 


If  your  urgency  to  defend  your  defense 
budget,  with  Its  huge  increases,  against  the 
more  moderate  proposals  which  have  re- 
ceived bipartisan  support  in  the  Congress, 
we  believe  that  you  have  failed  to  present 
an  honest  picture— here  it  is— Soviet  land- 
based  Intercontinental  missiles  outnumber 
those  of  the  United  SUtes.  But  the  war- 
heads on  these  missiles  arc  more  than  offset 
by  our  warhead  advantage  In  sea-based  sub- 
marine mJBffli—,  and  our  bombers  and  cruise 
missiles.  This  graph— on  your  right— shows 
the  total  of  warheads  the  Soviets  have 
(7,339)  and  the  total  we  have  (9,268). 

The  President  Itnows  these  figures.  Just  as 
he  knew  a  week  ago.  a  year  ago— even  two 
years  ago— that  CXiba  has  MIG  21  and  MIO 
23  aircraft.  The  question  is,  why  did  the 
President  choose  this  time  to  declassify 
aerial  photographs  of  these  planes  In  Cuba? 
Why  did  he  suggest  American  inferiority?  I 
believe  he  did  so  because  he  is  afraid  that 
his  excessive  defense  budget  will  be  trimmed 
by  the  Congress  and  because  he  wants  to 
take  our  attention  off  the  economic  disas- 
ters brought  on  by  his  policies. 

As  a  member  of  the  Intelligence  Conunlt- 
tee,  I  deplore  the  selective  declassification 
of  information  for  political  effect.  It  may  be 
tliat  the  President,  to  bolster  his  views,  has 
compromised  sources  of  highly  sensitive  in- 
telligence Information. 

Our  national  strength  does  not  depend 
solely  on  the  number  of  missUes  we  have.  Of 
greater  significance,  is  the  character  and 
qualifications  of  our  people.  We  must  also 
weigh  in  the  balance  the  strength  of  our 
economy.  If  we  accept  a  defense  budget 
which  puts  a  crushing  burden  on  our  econo- 
my, which  drives  us  closer  to  the  precipice 
of  economic  collapse— If  we  accept  a  defense 
budget  which  dramatically  increases  to  defi- 
cit and,  in  turn,  prolongs  unemployment, 
high  interest  rates,  and  low  productivity- 
are  we  a  stronger  nation?  I  think  not.  A 
gathering  majority  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  feels  the  same 
and  is  preparing  to  reduce  the  extraordi- 
nary defense  expenditures  proposed  by  the 
President. 

President  Reagan  says  he  wants  a  strong- 
er America.  So  do  we  Democrats.  We  differ 
on  how  to  achieve  the  goal.  In  the  last  three 
years,  defense  expenditures  have  soared. 
But  private  investment  in  factories  and  ma- 
chinery has  fallen  and  so  has  the  number  of 
Americans  at  work.  America  is  getting 
weaker  on  the  Reagan  program. 

We  are  concerned  with  our  national  de- 
fense. We  think  it  must  be  strengthened. 
But,  we  also  believe  that  o\ir  strength  is  en- 
hanced by  programs  which  strengthen  the 
education  and  the  health  of  our  people.  We 
are  concerned  that  70  million  Americans 
have  difficulty  reading  and  writing  well 
enough  to  apply  for  a  Job. 

We  were  deeply  shocked  by  a  recent  De- 
partment of  Education  report  that  indicated 
that  56  percent  of  adult  Hispanic  Americans 
were  functionally  Illiterate,  that  47  percent 
of  adult  Black  Americans  were  functionally 
illiterate,  and  17  percent  of  "White  Ameri- 
cans" are  functionally  illiterate.  How  can 
these  Americans  truly  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
our  democracy.  If  they  have  difficulty  in 
filling  out  a  Job  application  form? 

The  President  closed  his  speech  last  night 
with  a  "Star  Wars  scenario. "  He  spoke  of 
laser  technology  and  other  exotic  tech- 
niques which  would  be  used  to  destroy  In- 
coming missiles.  We  Democrats  would  like 
to  suggest  that  if  the  United  States  is  to  de- 
velop, deploy,  and  man  these  "Buck  Rogers" 
devices  and  equipment,  we  will  need  an 


army  that  Is  highly  trained  and  knowtodgea- 
ble  In  matbematicB,  sdenoes.  electronics, 
and  computer  technology.  But  what  is  the 
picture  today?  Before  the  Reagan  reoenlon. 
when  unemployment  was  not  too  bad,  30 
percent  of  those  who  volunteered  and  were 
accepted  into  our  volunteer  army  were  func- 
tionally illiterate.  Now,  it  la  true  that  be- 
cause of  the  recession,  many  high  school 
graduates  are  seeking  employment  in  our 
army  and  the  number  of  functional  Illiter- 
ates has  been  reduced.  But  the  technology 
proposed  by  the  President  as  the  answer  to 
our  defense  requirements  would  require 
that  more  college  gradiutes  volunteer  to 
serve  In  our  Armed  Forces.  Do  you  know  of 
any  college  graduates  who  have  volunteered 
to  serve  in  the  army?  Prior  to  the  receaaion. 
more  than  30  percent  of  U.S.  Navy  warships 
were  not  ready  for  combat  because  there 
were  insufficient  trained  personnel  to  make 
them  seaworthy  and  combat-ready.  Don't 
you  believe  it  is  tragic  that  we  have  to  rely 
on  recession  and  high  unemployment  to  at- 
tract better  qualified  personnel  Into  our 
armed  services? 

Last  night.  President  Reagan  spoke  of  our 
chUdren  In  the  21st  century— we  are  con- 
cerned about  them  as  well,  but  we  are  also 
concerned  about  the  children  of  today. 
Since  he  has  been  in  office,  the  President 
has  cut  child  nutrition  programs  by  33  per- 
cent—he has  cut  programs  which  educate 
our  people  by  30  percent.  I  would  submit 
that  this  does  not  make  our  nation  strong. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  not  look  for  peace  in 
yet  another  generation  of  destructive  weap- 
ons. Let  us  begin  now,  with  this  generation 
of  Americans,  to  destroy  weapons.  In  the 
long  sweep  of  history,  the  fundamental 
lesson  is  that  civilizations  do  not  rise  or  fall 
on  strength  of  arms  alone. 

Democrats  have  a  desire  for  peace.  We 
recognize  that  our  national  defense  must  be 
strengthened.  We  ask  only  that  the  needs  of 
our  people  be  equally  attended  to. 

We  ask  that  our  leaders  bring  us  together, 
not  huddling  together  in  fear,  but  in  hope 
for  the  future.  We  ask  that  our  leaders 
attend  to  the  needs  of  the  least  fortunate 
among  us.  Our  strength  is  that  we  are  "one 
nation  under  C^od,  united."  Each  of  us  on 
the  foundations  of  his  own  Joys  and  suffer- 
ing builds  for  all— that  Is  our  strength. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  my  time. 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
DOMENICI 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Kassebaum).  Under  the  previous  order, 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
DoBCENici)  is  re<x}gnized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Madam  President,  I  am  Joined  on 
the  floor  by  Senator  GRASsunr.  I  am 
hoping  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  DiCoiiciin)  will 
soon  Join  us. 


EQUAL  ACCESS  TO  JUSTICE  ACT 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Madam  President, 
in  the  96th  Congress  the  Senate 
passed  the  Equal  Access  to  Justice  Act 
by  a  margin  of  94  to  3.  This  law  pro- 
vides that  when  an  individual  or  small 
businessman  litigates  against  the  Fed- 


eral Government  on  either  the  admin- 
istrative or  Judicial  level  and  prevails, 
if  the  Qovemment  cazmot  substantial- 
ly justify  its  purpose  In  pursuhig  the 
litigation  then  the  citizen  is  entitled  to 
recoup  his  legal  expenses  and  costs. 

What  we  are  introducing  today  is  ba- 
sically a  reauthorization  of  the  origi- 
nal Senate-passed  version  of  the  Equal 
Access  to  Justice  Act. 

To  further  refresh  the  memory  of 
my  colleagues,  the  purpose  of  this  law 
was  twofold.  First,  in  this  era  of  perva- 
sive Federal  regulation  it  was  meant  to 
rekindle  the  individual  American  spirit 
of  fight  capricious  and  arbitrary  regu- 
lation. Before  the  enactment  of  this 
law.  the  average  citizen  was  in  a  dilem- 
ma. If  he  fought  to  vindicate  his 
rights,  the  expense  of  litigation  was 
many  times  the  cost  of  the  actual  fine 
imposed.  Hence,  it  was  logical  to 
knuckle  under  to  Government  overreg- 
ulation.  Now  if  he  fights  and  wins  it 
will  be  at  no  cost.  This  has  imbued 
Americans  with  a  sense  that,  in  the 
old  language  of  the  cities,  now  "you 
can  fight  city  hall." 

The  second  purpose  was  to  put  the 
agencies  on  notice  that  in  bringing  the 
resources  of  the  Government  to  bear 
on  an  individual  or  smaU  businessman 
they  had  better  be  sure  that  their  case 
is  meritorious.  If  it  is  not.  then  the 
cost  of  the  litigation  will  come  from 
that  agencies  budget.  Even  in  the  pro- 
mulgation of  regulations,  agencies 
must  now  be  circumspect  rather  than 
previous  attitude  of  "Let's  see  how  far 
we  can  go  in  expanding  our  regulatory 
Jurisdiction."  This  approach  is  work- 
ing. I  have  seen  internal  memos  from 
at  least  three  agencies,  including  IRS. 
cautioning  the  employees  to  be  overly 
cautious  in  litigation  because  Equal 
Access  to  Justice  is  now  law.  That  in 
itself  is  Justification  for  the  reenact- 
ment  of  this  bill. 

£>iiring  the  coiu-se  of  the  debate 
prior  to  enactment  of  Public  Law  96- 
481.  critics  charged  that  the  eventual 
cost  to  the  Government  could  exceed 
$500  million  annually.  My  response 
was  that  if  in  fact  the  Govenunent 
was  Irresponsible  and  the  courts 
awarded  $500  million  in  damages,  then 
that  would  be  the  cost  in  realining  the 
tension  between  the  bureaucracy  and 
the  citizens  of  this  country,  however, 
for  the  record  I  stated  that  I  doubted 
whether  the  actual  costs  would  exceed 
$10  million.  After  the  first  year  the 
costs  appear  to  total  approximately  $1 
million. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  that  will 
continue  because,  obviously,  litigation 
Is  lengthy  and  ultimate  decisions  re- 
quire a  long  time.  But  basically,  the 
prophets  of  gloom  with  reference  to 
cost  were  wrong. 

At  this  point.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  three  ar- 
ticles which  indicate  how  Equal  Access 
to  Justice  has  worked  be  printed  in 
the  RicoRO. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord.  as  follows: 

PiGHmO  A  U.S.  AOERCT  WiTH  ITS  OWR 

Momr 

(By  Mary  Thornton) 

Last  summer  a  small  Washington,  D.C., 
printing  and  typesetting  firm  submitted  the 
low  bid  to  the  Government  Printing  Office 
for  a  contract  to  publish  the  Federal  Per- 
sonnel Manual.  But  Instead  of  getting  the 
contract,  the  company.  Photo  Data  Inc.,  re- 
ceived a  terse  letter  from  the  GPO  stating 
that  the  bid  was  considered  "nonresponsi- 
ble." 

Scott  Watklns,  president  of  the  company, 
decided  to  fight  In  court,  and  the  GPO  even- 
tually agreed  to  award  the  contract  to  the 
flnn.  But  Watklns  did  not  stop  there.  Using 
a  law  that  went  Into  effect  last  Oct.  I,  he 
has  convinced  a  federal  Judge  that  the  GPO 
should  pay  nearly  $6,000  in  legal  costs  that 
the  firm  incurred  during  the  dispute. 

Although  a  number  of  similar  cases  are 
before  the  courts,  Photo  Data  Is  believed  to 
be  the  first  plaintiff  to  be  awarded  fees 
under  the  Equal  Access  to  Justice  Act.  It  re- 
quires federal  agencies  to  pick  up  the  legal 
fees  and  costs  when  they  lose  a  case  and 
can't  prove  that  they  had  a  good  reason  to 
bring  (or  contest)  it. 

Except  for  the  largest  corporations  and 
the  wealthiest  individuals  in  America, 
almost  anyone  who  wins  a  lawsuit  against 
the  government  Is  eligible  to  collect. 

The  court  has  the  authority  to  order  the 
government  agency  to  pay  up  to  $75  per 
hour  In  attorney  fees,  costs  for  expert  wit- 
nesses and  other  incidental  expenses. 

The  law  is  designed  to  discourage  the  gov- 
enunent from  bringing  frivolous  or  unwar- 
ranted cases  that  individuals  or  smaU  busi- 
nesses may  not  be  capable  financially  of 
fighting. 

In  the  case  of  Photo  Data,  GPO  decided 
to  try  to  settle  the  case  after  the  company 
filed  suit.  The  GPO  then  reexamined  Photo 
Data's  presentation,  declared  the  company 
responsible  and  accepted  its  low  bid. 

Two  weeks  after  receiving  the  contract, 
the  company  filed  under  the  act  to  collect 
more  than  $10,700  in  attorney  fees  and  ex- 
penses. 

U.S.  District  Judge  John  Garrett  Penn,  in 
an  opinion  last  month,  cut  back  the  allowed 
amount  to  Just  under  $6,000.  saying  that  the 
attorneys  had  charged  more  than  $75  per 
hour  and  that  they  had  not  Justified  the 
number  of  hours  worked.  He  caUed  the 
GPO  behavior  "precisely  the  type  of  gov- 
ernment action  that  small  businesses  do  not 
ordinarily  have  the  resources  to  contest,  and 
the  act  is  therefore  intended  to  prevent." 

Photo  Data  doesn't  have  the  money  yet, 
however,  because  the  GPO  is  deciding 
whether  to  appeal. 

Watklns  sees  the  award  as  a  victory  for  all 
small  businesses.  "In  the  past,  rather  than 
fight  It,  you'd  Just  let  the  government  do 
what  it  wanted  to  do,"  he  said.  "Now  the 
law  tells  the  small  contractor,  'If  you're 
right  and  you  know  you're  right,  you  can 
afford  to  fight  them.' " 

[From  the  Washington  Post] 
To  Sou  Victors  Go  tbx  Lcoal  Fbs 
(By  Ruth  Marcus) 
Pentagon  whistle  blower  A.  Ernest  Fitz- 
gerald recovered  $300,000  in  legal  fees  after 
he  won  his  lawsuit  against  the  government 
to  get  his  old  Job  back. 

A  Colorado  company  accused  of  unfair 
labor   practices   was   awarded   more    than 


$14,000  to  cover  Its  legal  biUa  after  the  gov- 
ernment lost  the  case. 

Even  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  may  win  some 
money  from  the  government  to  pay  for  the 
cost  of  a  suit  it  brought 

They  all  took  advantage  of  the  Equal 
Access  to  Justice  Act,  a  nlne-montb-old  fed- 
eral law  that  allows  small  buslneta.  non- 
profit groups  and  individuals  who  win  legal 
disputes  with  the  government  to  recover  up 
to  $75  an  hour  in  lawyer's  fees  and  other 
court  costs  If  the  government's  position  was 
not  "substantially  Justified." 

The  law  was  designed  to  discourage  agen- 
cies from  bringing  frivolous  or  imwarranted 
cases  and  enable  people  to  fight  out  their 
battles  with  the  government  rather  than 
give  up  when  faced  with  the  prospect  of 
skyhigh  legal  bills. 

Since  it  took  effect  last  Oct.  1,  the  law  has 
spawned  at  least  40  federal  court  decisions 
and  an  equal  number  of  rulings  by  agencies' 
administrative  law  Judges,  with  even  more 
requests  for  fees  still  to  be  decided. 

But  the  amount  of  money  private  parties 
have  won  since  then  is  far  below  the  $12S 
million  the  Justice  Department  and  other 
opponents  had  warned  the  law  would  cost  in 
its  first  year  alone. 

So  far,  courts  have  awarded  about 
$680,000  and  agencies  another  $32,000  in 
legal  fees  and  costs,  although  the  exact 
amount  of  several  additional  awards  re- 
mains to  be  determined  and  the  government 
has  appealed  many  of  the  assessments 
against  it. 

There's  "no  question"  that  the  act  isn't 
being  used  as  much— or  costing  as  much— as 
expected,  said  Stephen  L.  Babcock  of  the 
Administrative  Conference  of  the  United 
States,  which  monitors  the  law.  "In  fact,  the 
awards  this  year  will  never  even  get  to  $1 
million." 

Why  have  successful  litigants  made  so 
little  use  of  the  law,  and  tended  to  lose 
when  they  did  ask  for  fees,  recovering  costs 
in  Just  16  of  about  80  cases  decided  so  far? 

"People  suspected  the  govenunent  was 
acting  improperly  in  a  lot  more  cases  than 
they  actually  were,"  Babcock  spectilated. 

In  addition,  he  suggested,  "it's  also  possi- 
ble that  because  the  act  exists  government 
agencies  are  taking  a  harder  look  at  the 
cases  they  bring"— the  chilling  effect  fore- 
cast by  those  who  opposed  the  law,  since 
agencies  that  lose  cases  must  pay  the  costs 
out  of  their  own  tight  budgets,  unlike  most 
other  fee  awards,  which  come  out  of  a  gen- 
eral fund  appropriated  by  Congress. 

"I've  gotten  lots  of  calls  from  agencies  ex- 
pressing great  concern  about  the  possibility 
of  bankrupting  themselves,"  Babcock  said. 

So  far  that  doesn't  seem  likely  to  happen, 
although  agency  lawyers  said  the  law  was 
still  too  new  to  gauge  its  eventual  effect. 

"It  is  very  difficult  to  consider  litigation 
these  days  without  considering  the  Impact 
of  the  Equal  Access  to  Justice  Act  on  our 
budgets."  said  Justice  Department  attorney 
Susan  Herdlna,  who  is  monitoring  such 
cases  for  the  department's  civil  division, 
which  represents  many  government  agen- 
cies when  they  are  sued. 

Even  when  the  govenunent  doesn't  have 
to  pay  for  fees,  Herdlna  and  other  govern- 
ment lawyers  note,  merely  having  to  spend 
time  fighting  fee  requests  puts  a  strain  on 
agency  resources. 

Stuart  Welsberg  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,  which  has  accounted  for 
half  of  the  cases  that  were  decided  at  the 
agency  level,  said  that  "there's  been  no 
change  of  policy  at  all  in  the  general  coun- 
sel's office  to  date,  but  one  can  only  specu- 
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late  wlMt  voold  tamMn  in  the  fntme  if. 
a  dmlfleaiit  wtimhar  of  these  eane 

fee  reqaeetB  "beve  really  been  etac- 
^ '  WeWieis  MkL  "I  irfftftiia"y  have 
__1raaUe  with  the  eonoept  that  a  eom- 
paoy  that  ean  afford  to  pay  $135,000  or 
tUMOO  in  lecal  fees  ijewnnilly  to  keep  out 
a  adoD  voold  aiiiare  with  my  definition  of 

Hie  law  eoven  rnrnpaniw  with  net  worttis 
of  under  fB  mQUan  and  indtvlduals  whose 
net  worth  is  leas  than  91  ralDlan.  alone  with 
,  gnmps  and  agrlcaltuial  coopera- 
j  of  their  wealth. 
Tte  Wnest  Tletar  so  far  was  the  Greater 
Los  ai^tiff  fVMniffn  on  Deafness,  which 
tUCOOO  to  cover  Iti  soooessful  suit 
reral  agencies.  The  group  charged 
the  government  bad  discriminated 
.,., the  hanrttrapped  by  failing  to  re- 
quire a  Los  Angdes  pubUc  tetevisian  station 
to  provMe  sign  language  interpretera  for 


Tbe  award.  wbIA  is  currently  on  appeal 
VM  made  under  both  tbe  Equal  Access  to 
Justiee  Act  and  another  federal  law  allow- 
iiif  legal  fees  to  be  lemvered  in  handi- 
capped diseriminatlan  cases.  Tbe  court  paid 
the  lawyen  $175  an  hour  for  their  time,  far 
above  the  $75  cap  set  by  tbe  new  Uw. 

Other  cases  have  involved  everything 
from  a  bone  repossessian  under  the  Interi- 
or Department's  Adopt-a-Hone  program  to 
tax  qnarrds  with  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service. 

In  tbe  Ku  Klnx  Klan  case,  currently 
P»»wtitiy  before  a  Louisiana  federal  court, 
the  Klsn  sued  to  recover  its  legal  fees  after 
soooeasfnlly  dutDenging  a  sdwol  board  reg- 
ulattai.  supported  by  federal  agencies,  that 
banned  any  group  that  advocates  diserimi- 
natlan from  using  sdiool  facfltties. 

Tlie  fee  request  readied  tbe  Supreme 
Court,  which  sent  the  case  back  to  tbe  lower 
ooort  to  reconsider  in  Ugfat  of  the  new  law. 

If  not  for  the  act.  whistle  blower  Fltsgo'- 
ald  would  not  have  been  able  to  recover  any 
of  the  costs  of  his  decade-kng  battle  f  «-  re- 
instatement. Before  the  law  was  passed. 
Rtagerald's  tewyers  had  lost  their  fee  re- 
quests; after  it  was  in  place  they  settled 
with  the  Air  Vtaree  for  $300,000. 

A  fee  is  "only  going  to  be  ooDectible  where 
it  should  be  orilected."  said  Fitsgerald's 
lawyer.  Jobn  Bodner.  "If  the  statute  works 
mopetly.  I  think  the  government  wiU  cor- 
rect its  own  aetkna  so  that  it  will  not  suffer 
the  UabOtty." 

But  Juan  A.  dd  Real,  general  counsel  of 
the  Heatth  and  Human  Services  Depart- 
\,  iMf"*"*^  in  the  Klan  and  bandi- 
disuiuilnatlop  cases,  worried  that 
the  coat  of  the  law  "may  wdl  torn  out  to  be 
a  substantial  sum,  depending  on  bow  many 
of  these  daims  fa*  attorneys'  fees  get  made. 
As  time  goes  on.  there  seems  to  be  a  inx>- 
Hfilnn  in  tbe  numbers  that  are  being 
fOed." 

[Fnm  the  WaD  StieK  Journal.  Monday. 
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Mkw  lAW  Mat  Man  It  Bum  To  Fiobt 


to 


(By  Robert  K.Tajior) 

that  battle  successfully 
BdsioiH  of  federal 
are  beginning  to  obtain  treah  fl- 
iMndal  bdp— from  the  government  itself. 

The  aid  li  provided  by  the  Equal  Access  to 
Jostioe  Act,  iriildi  took  effect  Oct  1.  The 
law  reqidres  Unde  Sam  to  pay  the  legal 
of  aiiall  liiMliMBSis.  nonprofit  groups 
taidlvidnals  wbo  can  show  they 


were  unjustly  treated  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment on  matters  ranging  from  federal  con- 
tracting to  paying  taxes. 

So  far.  the  awards  total  only  a  trickle,  less 
than  $50,000  solely  due  to  the  new  law.  But 
some  federal  officials  fear  this  trickle  might 
swell  to  a  $130  million-a-year  flood.  The 
Reagan  administration,  hoping  to  staunch 
tbe  flow  in  advance,  plans  to  sak  Congress 
to  restrict  who  can  reoovo',  and  limit  how 
much  they  can  get. 

Tbe  laWs  supporters  oppose  any  changes. 
They  note  that  in  the  past,  small  companies 
often  have  been  reluctant  to  take  on  Dncle 
Sam  because  of  litigation  casts.  "The  gov- 
ernment Is  at  a  great  advantage  because  of 
tbe  number  of  attorneys  and  other  re- 
sources it  has,"  says  George  Ramonas,  a 
Senate  staff  member  who  helped  draft  the 
legislation.  The  law,  be  says,  "enables  the 
little  guy  to  fight  the  government." 

One  who  did  successfully  is  Scott  Watkins. 
mesident  of  Photo  DaU  Inc..  a  small,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  printing  company.  He  also  is 
(me  of  the  first  to  be  awarded  legal  costs 
from  the  government. 

last  summer.  Photo  Data  was  the  lowest 
bidder  on  a  two-year  contract  with  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office.  But  a  OPO  con- 
tracting officer  ruled  that  Photo  Data 
wasnt  a  respcmsfble  company  and  gave  the 
contract  to  the  next-lowest  bidder.  Bfr.  Wat- 
Icim  took  his  protest  to  court.  He  argued 
that  federal  law  requires  the  GPO  to  refer 
the  question  of  Photo  Data's  competence  to 
the  Small  Business  Administration,  which  it 
hadn't  d(M>e. 

Without  admitting  any  mistakes,  the  GPO 
quickly  backed  down.  A  month  later  Photo 
Data  got  the  contract  at  its  original  bid  of 
about  $750,000. 

Federal  Judge  John  Garrett  Penn,  noting 
that  the  OPO  never  attempted  to  Justify  its 
action,  said:  "This  is  precisely  the  type  of 
government  action  that  small  businesses 
dont  ordinarily  have  the  resources  to  con- 
test, and  the  (Equal  Access)  Act  te  therefore 
intended  to  prevent."  Judge  Penn  ordered 
OPO  to  pay  Photo  DaU  $5,710  of  the 
$10,831  in  legal  costs  it  dataned. 

Such  awards  aren't  available  to  Just 
anyone.  Congress  limited  eligibility  to  per- 
sons whose  net  worth  doesn't  exceed  $1  mil- 
lion and  businesses  with  no  more  than  $5 
million  net  worth  and  500  employes.  Chari- 
table and  religious  tax-exempt  organizations 
qualify  if  they  have  500  or  fewer  employes. 
Also,  the  law  grants  legal  fees  only  to  par- 
ties that  overcome  the  government  position 
in  court,  administrative  proceedings  or  in  a 
settlement.  Even  then,  the  government 
agency  isn't  required  to  pay  if  it  can  show 
that  its  original  decision  was  substantially 
Justified." 

Some  Reagan  administration  officials  say 
the  cost  of  the  act  probably  will  exceed  $400 
million  before  it  must  be  renewed  in  three 
years.  Private  attorney  Jere  Glover,  former- 
ly a  Small  Business  Administration  official, 
'*1r"f""  such  estimates  as  "an  absolute 
Joke."  He  and  Sen.  Pete  Dcmienicl,  the  New 
Mexico  Republican  who  sponsored  the  laW, 
predict  costs  of  less  than  $40  million  annual- 
ly as  bureaucrats  become  more  carefuL  If 
the  bai  amies  anywhere  near  the  $400  mil- 
lion estimate.  Mr.  Olover  says,  "the  heads  of 
the  sgendes  ought  to  be  fired"  for  turning 
out  80  many  indefensible  decisions. 

But  administration  of fidata  who  must  pay 
the  Mil  worry  tbat,  as  one  puts  it,  attorney- 
fee  recovery  provisions  are  becoming  "attor- 
neys' subsidy  statutes"  that  don't  mainly 
heh>  clients. 

The  administration  plans  to  propose  that 
Congress  cut  off  paymmts  in  contingency- 


fee  cases  where  the  attorney  imly  geU  paid 
what  he  can  recover  from  tbe  government. 
It  also  would  pRdilMt  payments  to  nonprof- 
it or  government-funded  groupa  whose  pri- 
mary purpose  is  to  provide  legal  aervloes. 
And  it  would  limit  fees  that  exceed  tbe  ben- 
efit of  winning  the  case. 

One  goal,  an  administration  official  aaya. 
is  to  freeae  out  legal  groups  that  "hunt  up 
clients"  to  challenge  the  government. 

It  Isn't  yet  dear  what  agendee  will  trigger 
the  most  costs  under  the  Equal  Access  Act. 
The  UJB.  Chamber  of  Commerce  contends 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission will  be  a  leader. 

Even  most  winners  of  court  awards  are 
finding  their  battles  aren't  over.  One  prob- 
lem is  bureaucratic— an  interagency  dispute 
over  where  the  money  should  come  from. 
Another  is  legal— court  appeals  can  delay 
payment  indefinitely,  or  nullify  it.  largely 
due  to  the  appeals,  the  only  party  that  actu- 
ally has  been  paid  under  the  Equal  Access 
Act  Is  the  Florida  Farm  Workers  Council, 
which  recovered  coats  of  almost  $13,000 
from  the  labor  Department. 

Photo  Data's  Mr.  Watkins  grumbles  as  the 
Justice  Department  considers  an  appeal  of 
his  case.  If  he  doesn't  get  paid,  he  says. 
"they  can  throw  the  act  out  of  the  window." 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Madam  President, 
the  basic  question  answered  by  this 
legislation  is:  "Who  Regulates  the 
Regulators?"  The  standard  answer  Is: 
"Why  the  Congress."  In  fact  the  bu- 
reaucracy has  consistently  thwarted 
the  will  of  Congress  by  drafting  the 
regulations  that  go  far  beyond  con- 
gressional intent.  In  our  system  of 
checks  and  balances  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  courts  to  decide  whether  or  not 
the  executive  branch  has  exceeded  the 
authority  delegated  by  the  legislative 
branch. 

However,  the  courts  have  developed 
a  presiunption  of  expertise  on  the  part 
of  regulation  writers,  and  that  if  there 
is  warrant  in  the  record,  then  a  regula- 
tion Is  deemed  valid. 

As  Justice  Cardoso  stated: 

The  practice  has  peculiar  weight  when  it 
involves  a  contonporary  construction  of  a 
statute  by  the  men  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  setting  Its  machinery  in 
motion,  of  w^ng  the  parts  work  ef fidently 
and  smoothly  while  they  are  yet  untried 
and  new  (388  U.&  at  315). 

The  formulation  of  this  presumption 
has  paralleled  the  development  of  ad- 
ministrative law  in  the  country.  There 
have  been  three  stages  of  develop- 
ment. The  first  focus  was  on  the  con- 
stitutional underpinnings  of  the  ad- 
ministrative process,  with  a  good  deal 
of  emphasis  on  separation  and  delega- 
tion of  powers.  The  next  focus  was  on 
the  Judicial  review  and  the  relation- 
ship between  the  agencies  and  the  ju- 
dicial branch  of  Oovemment. 

The  last  major  stage  was  the  forma- 
lization of  procedures  for  adjudication 
and  rulemaking.  This  process  was  nec- 
essary to  establish  the  system  of  ad- 
ministrative law— a  system  by  which 
modem  government  may  reasonably 
exercise  dlsoetlonary  power  and  the 
need  for  speedy,  inexpoisive.  and  pro- 
cedurally   simple    adludlcatlon.    The 
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courts,  reeognliing  the  need  for  such  a 
system,  help  nurture  it  by  deferring  to 
the  Judgments  of  those,  as  CardoBo 
said,  who  are  regponsible  for  setting 
the  machinery  in  motion  and  worldng 
efficiently  and  smoothly. 

We  have  now.  however,  entered  an 
age  of  pervasive  Federal  regulation.  It 
is  time  for  a  new  stage  of  (ievelopment. 
We  must  insure  that  the  regulators 
are  regulated. 

Equal  access  to  Justice  requires  that 
when  in  litigation  the  agency  bears 
the  burden  of  proving  that  its  regtila- 
tions  are  within  the  Congressional 
mandate  rather  than  the  individual 
proving  they  are  not. 

In  this  way  we  readjust  the  relation- 
ship between  the  Oovemment  and  its 
citizens  vrithout  hindering  the  duties 
of  the  agencies. 

I  thank  my  colleagues  for  Joining 
with  me  in  making  this  act  a  perma- 
nent law  of  the  land.  In  closing,  I  hope 
as  the  Albuquerque  Journal  the  news- 
VKPCt  in  my  hometown  stated  in  an 
editorial  about  this  legislation: 

It  could  be  labeled  in  time,  as  the  "Uttle 
BCagna  Carta"  for  its  calculated  effect  of 
protecting  Americans  from  arbitrary  and 
oppressive  government 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  text  of  the  bill 
which  will  reauthorize  the  equal 
access  to  Justice  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro.  I  send  it  to  the  desk  for 
pnqjer  referraL  I  am  Joined  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
DkCohcihi)  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Ohassixy). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biU 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkoro,  as  follows: 

S.919 
Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Reineaentative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conffress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 504  of  UUe  5,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  clause  (i)  from  subsection 
(bXlXB)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the 
following:  "(1)  any  individual  whose  net 
worth  exceeding  $1,000,000  at  the  time  of 
tbe  adversary  adjudication  was  initiated. 
and  any  owner  of  an  unincorporated  busi- 
ness, or  any  partnership,  corporation,  asso- 
ciation, or  organlntion  whose  net  worth  ex- 
ceeded $5,000,000  at  the  time  the  adversary 
adjudication  was  initiated:  except  that  a  co- 
operative association  as  defined  in  section 
15(a)  of  the  Agricultural  Mai^eting  Act  (12 
UJS.C.  1141j(a))  may  be  a  party  regardless 
of  the  net  worth  of  such  cooperative  asso- 
ciation, and  "; 

(2)  by  striking  subsecUon  (dXl)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof,  "Fees  and  other  ex- 
penses awarded  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  paid  by  any  agency  over  which  the  party 
prevails  from  any  funds  nuule  available  to 
tbe  agency,  by  aivnqirlation  or  otherwise, 
except  that  no  sums  may  be  appropriated  to 
any  such  agency  spedfieally  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  fees  and  other  expenses  under 
this  section.  The  court  shaU  specify  the 
agency  or  agendes  that  shall  be  responsible 
for  payments  of  tbe  awards.";  and 

(S)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2)  of  sub- 
section (d). 


Sac.  3.  Sectlm  3413  of  UUe  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  stiiking  from  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  "or  any  agency  and  any  official  of  tbe 
United  States"  each  place  it  appears  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "or  any  agency  or  any 
official  of  the  United  States"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  all  of  subparagraph  (B) 
of  subsection  (bX2)  after  tbe  word  "flM." 
in  clause  (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  tbe 
following:  "or  (11)  any  owner  of  an  incorpo- 
rated business  or  any  partnership,  oorpora- 
Uon.  association,  or  organisation  whose  net 
worth  did  not  exceed  $5,000,000  at  the  time 
the  dvll  action  was  filed,  but  'party'  does 
not  indude  any  owner  of  an  unincorporated 
business,  or  a  partnership,  corporaUon.  asso- 
ciaUon  and  organisaUon  having  more  than 
five  hundred  employees  at  tbe  time  the  dvll 
acUon  was  fUed;  except  that  a  cooperative 
assodaUon  as  defined  in  section  15(a)  of  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1141J(a))  may  be  a  party  regardless  of  the 
net  worth  of  such  cooperaUve  associaUon; 
and"; 

(3)  by  strildng  out  all  of  subparagraph  (A) 
of  subsection  (dX4)  and  inserting  the  follow- 
ing 

"(4KA)  Fees  and  other  expenses  awarded 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  paid  by  any 
agency  over  which  the  party  prevails  from 
any  funds  made  available  to  the  agency,  by 
appropriation  or  otherwise,  except  that  no 
sums  may  be  appropriated  to  any  such 
agency  specifically  for  the  purpose  of 
pairing  fees  and  other  expenses  under  this 
secUon.  The  court  shall  specify  the  sgency 
or  agendes  that  shall  be  responsible  for 
payment  of  the  awards.";  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  section  (cK4XB). 

Sic.  3.  SecUon  203(c)  of  the  Equal  Access 
to  JusUce  Act  (PubUc  Law  M-481)  is  re- 
pealed. 

Sac.  4.  Section  204(c)  of  the  Equal  Access 
to  JusUce  Act  is  repealed. 

Sic  5.  SecUon  207  of  the  Equal  Access  to 
JusUce  Act,  is  repealed. 

Sic.  6.  EffecUve  March  1,  1983.  section 
7430  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954, 
as  added  by  subsection  (a)  of  secUon  292  of 
the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility 
Act  of  1982,  is  repealed. 

Bir.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  to  Senator 
Orasslet. 

Mr.  ORASSLET.  Madam  President. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 
I  am  happy  to  participate  in  the  intro- 
duction of  this  bill  to  reauthorize  the 
Equal  Access  to  Justice  Act. 

This  concept  first  app«ured  as  legis- 
lation in  the  95th  Congress  when  Sen- 
ator Prrx  DoMDnci  Introduced  a  bill 
similar  to  the  act  before  us  today.  The 
bill  was  finally  enacted  into  law  in 
1980  with  an  effective  date  of  October 
1981. 

The  bill  was  designed  with  two  pur- 
poses in  mind.  The  initial  aim  was  to 
force  Oovemment  agencies  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  their  conduct.  Adopting 
the  rule  that  a  Oovemment  entity 
must  be  held  accountable  for  attor- 
neys' fees  where  it  could  not  show 
that  its  actions  were  substantially  Jus- 
tified would  provide  incentive  for 
agencies  to  thoroughly  examine  ac- 
tions contemplated  against  private 
citizens.  Rather  than  holding  the 
losing  agency  automatically  liable  for 
attorneys'  fees,  and  therefore  perhaps 
discouraging  valid  agency  actions,  al- 


lowing the  agency  to  prove  it  acted 
with  Juatlflcation  seemed  the  apmo- 
l»late  course  to  follow. 

In  addition,  the  act  was  ^^^gnt^  to 
provide  thoee  of  modest  meaiw  with 
access  to  the  Judicial  moceaa.  henoe 
the  title— Equal  Access  to  Justice  Act 
In  order  to  allow  small  bostneases  and ' 
private  individuals,  thoae  who  were 
being  injured  most  through  aiMtrary 
Oovermnent  action  and  regulatioo,  to 
pursue  litigation  against  the  Oovem- 
ment,  the  sections  relating  to  limita- 
tion of  income  and  corporation  siae 
were  included  in  the  bilL  These  sec- 
ticms  allowed  the  little  guy  to  fi^t 
city  hall  and  to  actually  come  out 
ahead  if  he  prevafled  in  litigation  in- 
stead of  facing  bankruptcy  due  to  the 
high  cost  of  liti^tion. 

We  have  now  experienced  the  act  for 
a  year.  Its  effecUvmesB  was  demon-' 
strated  through  hearings  held  last  De-  ■ 
cember  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Agency  Administration  which  I 
chaired.  On  the  whole  the  testimony 
presented  at  that  hearing  indicated 
that  the  act  is  being  implemented  as 
intended  therefore  generally  obtaining 
the  desired  results. 

However,  there  are  some  sections  of 
the  law  which  are  in  need  of  clarifica- 
tion and  we  will  be  exploring  those 
further  in  hearings  schedtded  befcve 
the  Subcommittee  on  Administrative 
Practice  and  Procedure. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  indicate 
that  I  was  in  the  past,  evidenced  by 
my  position  on  BJR.  5612  in  the  9«th 
Congress,  am  presently,  and  will  coa- 
tinue  to  be  a  strmg  supporter  of  this 
act  I  am  pleased  to  Join  Senators  Do- 
MEHici  and  DsCoirciin  in  introducing 
its  reauthorization.  I  iu>preciate  their 
activity  on  behalf  of  the  act  and  look 
forward  to  worlting  with  than  as  we 
shepherd  this  bill  through  the  Coa- 
gress  this  session.  The  regulatory 
noose  has  been  around  this  country's 
neck  for  too  long.  Extension  of  this 
act  will  allow  us  to  breathe  a  little 
easier. 

Regulation  costs  each  American 
family  of  four  $2,290  annually.  Serious 
changes  have  to  take  place  now  if  we 
want  the  burden  to  ease. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  my  good 
friend  from  Iowa. 

Madam  President,  I  close  my  discus- 
sion on  this  bill  by  thanking  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Ariaona  (Mr. 
DxCoircnn)  for  his  diligoit  woi^  on 
this  legislation.  Senator  GhussLar  has 
properly  indicated  how  it  proceeded. 
Obviously,  I  could  not  have  accom- 
plished the  goal  without  the  hdp  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ariao- 
na. 

I  am  most  aivredative  of  what  Saa- 
ator  Orasslst  has  done  because  basi- 
cally, the  hearings  that  were  held 
clearly  indicate  that  we  cannot  let  the 
basic  provisions  of  this  law  expire.  We 
have  to  have  time  to  follow  its  course 
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through  Congress.  We  always  have  dif- 
ficulty In  the  House.  I  thank  him  for 
giving  us  that  hearing  and  thus  clearly 
demonstrating  that  what  we  are  doing 
here  today  is  moving  In  the  right  di- 
rection and  that  with  the  changes  he 
ccmtemplates  and  Is  concerned  about, 
we  ought  to  move  ahead  to  make  this 
permanent  law.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  for  that. 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
THURMOND 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  THUHMOifO)  is  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 


MANAGE- 
ADVISORY 


JMI 


BUREAU      OP      LAND 

MENT       GRAZING 

BOARDS 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Madam  President, 
today  I  Introduce  a  biU  which  would 
remove  the  expiration  date  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  Grazing 
Advisory  Boards  and  establish  them 
on  a  permanent  basis  in  the  Federal 
Land  Policy  and  Bianagement  Act  of 
1976. 

These  boards  are  currently  author- 
ized through  December  31,  1985. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to 
the  importance  of  these  advisory 
boards  in  maintaining  input  into  our 
sjrstem  from  one  of  the  miajor  users  of 
the  public  lands  of  this  Nation. 

During  the  late  1970's.  I  watched  the 
implementation  of  FLIPMA,  as  well  as 
the  implementation  of  certain  court 
decisions.  Sometimes  we  forget  that  In 
the  West,  this  time  period  was  known 
as  the  Sagebrush  Rebellion.  That  re- 
bellion was  not  limited  to  those  who 
grazed  the  public  land.  It  included 
State  and  local  elected  officials,  busi- 
ness leaders,  and  many  others.  Howev- 
er, I  feel  that  the  rebellion  could  have 
been  further  aggravated  without  advi- 
sory boards  such  as  the  ones  author- 
ized by  FLIPMA. 

That  is  why  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  Join  me  in  this  legislation,  which 
does  nothing  more  than  give  perma- 
nent status  to  these  grazing  boards. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  our  Nation 
that  we  have  these  boards  to  promote 
a  better  understanding  between  our 
Federal  agencies  and  one  of  the  major 
users  of  the  public  lands.  As  we  move 
closer  toward  the  21st  century  the 
problems  and  Issues  regarding  public 
lands  will  continue.  This  extension 
will  Insure  that  we  will  have  in  place  a 
mechanism  to  meet  those  issues  in  a 
rational  manner. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  bill  printed  in  the 
Rkoso. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkoro.  as  follows: 

8.920 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovae  of 
Repretentatlvet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  assembled.  That  sec- 
tl<m  403  (f)  of  the  Federal  Land  Policy  Man- 
agement Act  of  1976  (43  nJ3.C  1753)  Is  re- 
pealed. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Madam  President, 
if  I  have  any  remaining  time,  I  jrleld 
that  time  back  at  this  point. 


VOLUNTARY  SCHOOL  PRAYER 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  am  reintroducing  today,  by  re- 
quest, the  administration's  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  relating  to 
volimtary  school  prayer.  This  amend- 
ment was  originally  Introduced  last 
year  as  Senate  Joint  Resolution  199 
and  was  the  subject  of  3  days  of  hear- 
ings by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. I  would  anticipate  that  ftuther 
action  will  be  taken  on  this  amend- 
ment by  the  committee  in  the  near 
futiire. 

As  with  an  increasing  number  of 
constitutional  proposals,  the  school 
prayer  amendment  represents  a  re- 
sponse to  a  controversial  Supreme 
Court  decision  that  many  believe  to 
have  substantially  altered  the  tradi- 
tional understanding  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. In  my  view,  the  proposed  amend- 
ment is  necessary  to  restore  the  mean- 
ing of  the  first  amendment  that  had 
existed  throughout  most  of  the  Na- 
tion's history,  only  to  be  abruptly 
upset  by  the  Court  in  1962  and  1963 
rulings. 

UntU  these  rulings,  the  religion 
clauses  of  the  first  amendment  had 
been  understood  primarily  to  prohibit 
the  Congress  from  establishing  any 
state  church,  or  from  favoring  any 
particular  church  or  denomination  as 
a  matter  of  general  public  policy.  It 
was  designed,  further,  to  Insure  that 
the  distinction  between  the  sphere  of 
the  church  and  that  of  the  state  not 
be  altogether  obscured  in  the  Ameri- 
can sociopolitical  system.  As  Justice 
Story  has  observed  in  his  "Commen- 
taries on  the  Constitution." 

The  real  object  of  the  First  Amendment 
was  ...  to  prevent  any  national  ecclesiasti- 
cal establishment  which  would  give  to  an  hi- 
erarchy the  exclusive  patronage  of  the  na- 
tional government. 

Similarly,  Professor  Edward  Corwln, 
the  great  constitutional  scholar,  has 
written. 

The  historical  record  shows  beyond  perad- 
venture  that  the  core  Idea  of  an  "estabUah- 
ment  of  religion"  comprises  the  Idea  of  pref- 
erence; and  that  any  act  of  public  authority 
favorable  to  religion  In  general  cannot, 
without  manifest  falsification  of  history,  be 
brought  under  the  ban  of  that  phrase. 

Diuing  most  of  the  Nation's  history, 
this  understanding  of  the  first  amend- 
ment controlled  the  development  of 
public  policy.  While  the  Constitution 
took  scrupulous  pains  to  avoid  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  theological  republic, 
and  even  greater  pains  to  Insure  free- 
dom of  worship  for  all  citizens.  It  did 


not  undertake  to  create  an  absolute 
and  wholly  unbridgeable  division  be- 
tween the  sectilar  state  and  all  things 
of  a  spiritual  character.  Indeed,  there 
was  a  prof  omul  awareness  of  the  reli- 
gious roots  of  our  Nation  and  a  desire 
to  insure  that  the  religious  impulse 
remain  a  part  of  the  Nation's  constitu- 
tional and  political  fabric. 

What  has  emerged,  however,  in 
recent  years  has  been  a  constitutional 
doctrine  that  has  no  serious  basis  in 
the  historical  development  of  the  or- 
ganic law  of  the  country.  In  two  signif- 
icant Supreme  Court  decisions,  Engel 
V.  Vitale,  370  U.S.  421  (1962)  and  Ab- 
ington  School  District  v.  Schempp,  374 
U.S.  203  (1963),  the  Court  gave  expres- 
sion to  the  idea  that  the  establishment 
clause  of  the  first  amendment  con- 
structed an  absolute  "wall  of  separa- 
tion" between  church  and  state.  The 
theory  of  these  cases  was  that  the  con- 
stitutional direction  to  Congress  to 
"make  no  law  respecting  an  establish- 
ment of  religion"  not  only  prohibited 
preference  being  given  to  denomina- 
tional religious  doctrine  but  utterly 
banned  religious  expression  from  the 
public  life  of  the  Nation.  The  original 
intent  that  Congress  be  neutral  as  be- 
tween religious  views— as  well  as  that 
it  avoid  obscuring  the  distinction  be- 
tween church  and  state— was  trans- 
formed into  a  notion  of  neutrality  be- 
tween religion  and  Irrellglon. 

Specifically,  in  Engel,  the  High 
Court  ruled  unconstitutional  a  re- 
quirement of  the  State  of  New  York 
that  each  schoolday  begin  with  a  brief 
prayer.  The  New  York  prayer  read: 

Almighty  God,  we  acknowledge  our  de- 
pendence upon  Thee,  and  we  beg  Thy  bless- 
ings upon  us,  our  parents,  our  teachers,  and 
our  country. 

In  Ablngton,  a  year  later,  the  Court 
ruled  unconstitutional  a  requirement 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  that  each 
schoolday  begin  with  a  brief  reading 
of  Bible  verse,  including  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  In  both  of  these  decisions,  the 
State  requirements  were  deemed  to  be 
In  violation  of  the  establishment 
clause  of  the  first  amendment. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
Court,  in  these  cases,  chose  to  use  the 
first  amendment  as  a  limitation  upon 
State  legislative  enactments  despite 
the  fact  that  the  amendment  is  explic- 
it in  referring  only  to  "Congress".  It  is 
not  my  Intent  to  argue  the  merits  of 
the  14th  amendment  incorporation 
theory  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  except  to 
note  that  the  intent  of  the  first 
amendment  was  originally  to  limit 
Congress,  not  the  States.  As  former 
Justice  Potter  Stewart  remarked  In 
dissent  In  Ablngton, 

*  *  *  it  is  not  without  irony  that  a  constitu- 
tional provision  evidently  designed  to  leave 
the  States  free  to  go  their  own  way  should 
now  have  become  a  restriction  upon  their 
autonomy. 


Since  the  decisions  In  Engel  against 
Ablngton,  despite  the  opposition  of 
overwhelming  numbers  of  American 
dtisens  of  all  religious  views,  the  "wall 
of  separation"  Interpretation  of  the  es- 
tabUahment  clause  has  led  to  a  total 
prohibition  upon  legal  prayer  in  the 
public  schools,  no  matter  how  volun- 
tary, no  matter  how  interdenomina- 
tional, and  no  matter  how  much 
accommodation  Is  made  for  students 
of  minority  religions  and  those  who 
reject  any  religious  values  altogether. 

Given  the  Integral  part  that  compul- 
sory public  schooling  plays  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  values  of  oiu*  citizen- 
ry, I  have  become  convinced— and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  great  majority  of  people 
in  this  country  share  my  view— that 
these  Supreme  Court  decisions  have 
created  a  situation  In  which  the  state 
has  become  antagonistic  toward  reli- 
gious values.  The  average  child  Is 
placed  In  the  public  school  classroom 
for  8  hours  a  day  in  which  he  is  devel- 
oped Intellectually,  physically,  and 
emotionally,  but  in  which  even  a 
moment  of  structured  personal  reflec- 
tion and  Introspection  is  treated  as  un- 
constitutional. This  child  is  taught  po- 
litical theory,  he  is  taught  sex  educa- 
tion, he  Is  taught  hygiene,  he  is  taught 
baseball  and  footttall.  he  is  taught 
music  and  art,  he  is  taught  virtually 
everything  that  goes  into  the  building 
of  Individual  character,  but  he  is  abso- 
lutely forbidden  from  a  brief  moment 
of  prayer  at  the  outset  of  his  school 
day. 

Of  course,  the  primary  responsibility 
for  the  teaching  of  religious  values, 
rests  with  the  family.  In  my  view,  the 
primary  responsibility  for  most  of  any 
child's  education  rests  with  the  family. 
That  does  not  mean,  however,  that  a 
brief  period  of  silence  or  prayer  in  the 
schoolroom  is  wrong.  Such  a  period  is 
nothing  more  than  an  effort  to  Insure 
that  what  time  the  child  does  spend  In 
the  classroom  offers  a  reasonable  op- 
portunity for  him  to  develop  and 
mature  in  a  well-rounded  and  balanced 
manner.  Those  who  feel  that  religious 
values  are  frivolous  or  destructive 
ought  to  be  free  to  withdraw  their 
children  from  such  prayer,  in  the 
same  manner  that  they  are  free  to 
vrithdraw  their  children  from  sex  edu- 
cation courses.  They  should  not  be 
free,  however,  to  deny  to  all  children  a 
personal  experience  that  was  Impor- 
tant In  the  development  of  the  charac- 
ter of  millions  of  schoolchildren  from 
the  outset  of  our  Nation. 

We  rewrite  history,  as  well  as  the 
Constitution,  when  we  Ignore  or  make 
light  of  the  fundamental  and  enduring 
contribution  made  by  religion  to 
American  society.  Ours  is  a  secular 
nation,  but  it  is  not  one  In  which  secu- 
larism has  yet  been  raised  to  a  reli- 
gious status  Itself. 

Madam  President,  the  amendment 
that  I  am  Introducing  today  reads. 


Nothing  in  this  Constitution  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  individual  or  group 
prayer  in  public  schools  or  other  pubUc  in- 
stitutions. No  person  shall  be  required  by 
the  United  States  or  by  any  State  to  partici- 
pate in  prayer. 

Although  I  am  introducing  this 
amendment  by  request,  and  expect  to 
be  looking  at  modifications  of  lan- 
guage as  It  is  processed  by  the  Judici- 
ary Committee,  I  believe  that  this  is  a 
reasonably  sound  amendment. 

The  amendment  would  Insure  that 
the  establishment  clause  of  the  first 
amendment  no  longer  poses  a  pre- 
sumed barrier  to  exercise  of  voluntary 
prayer  in  the  public  school  classroom. 
It  would,  however,  not  create  any  cor- 
ollary right  in  any  person  to  require 
that  prayer  be  allowed  in  the  public 
school  classroom.  The  amendment 
would  simply  leave  these  decisions  to 
the  discretion  of  the  State  or  local 
school  district.  There  would  be  no  obli- 
gation on  their  part  to  allow  prayer, 
but  merely  an  ability  to  do  so  if  that  is 
their  choice. 

The  amendment  would  also  Insure 
that  no  one  is  required  to  participate 
in  structured  group  prayer  against 
their  desires.  As  the  second  sentence 
of  the  amendment  makes  clear,  rea- 
sonable accommodation  would  have  to 
be  made  for  any  individual  who,  for 
whatever  reason,  chose  not  to  engage 
in  such  prayer. 

Madam  President,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  Senator  Hatch,  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Con- 
stitution, has  indicated  his  commit- 
ment to  proceed  with  1  or  2  days  of 
hearings  this  spring  on  the  proposed 
amendment.  This  would  supplement 
the  3  days  of  hearings  that  were  held 
on  this  matter  during  the  97th  Con- 
gress. Following  these  hearings,  it  Is 
my  intention  to  expedite  the  passage 
of  the  immediate  resolution  through 
the  full  Judiciary  Committee.  During 
this  process,  we  will  be  taking  a  care- 
ful look  at  the  provisions  of  the  ad- 
ministration's amendment  with  an  eye 
toward  making  it  the  most  concise  and 
the  most  reasonable  amendment  that 
we  can  develop. 

In  particular,  there  are  two  matters 
that  I  expect  to  be  the  focus  of  my 
own  attention:  (a)  Insuring  that  the 
amendment  I  clear  that  reasonable  ac- 
commodation will  be  made  to  those 
schoolchildren  who  choose  not  to  par- 
ticipate in  group  or  Individual  prayer; 
and  (b)  addressing  the  issue  of  how 
the  content  of  any  group  prayer  will 
be  established.  While  I  believe  very 
strongly  that  the  idea  of  a  school 
prayer  amendment  is  one  that  is  abso- 
lutely critical  to  the  reestablishment 
of  a  soimd  value  structure  in  this 
country,  I  am  extremely  sensitive  to 
the  need  to  do  this  in  a  way  that  Is 
fully  consistent  with  the  values  of  oiu- 
Constitution.  Because  I  believe  that 
the  great  majority  of  American  people 
want  to  achieve  this  kind  of  balance.  I 


am  confident  that  a  school  prayer 
amendment  can  work.  I  do  not  share 
the  dlstruct  of  many  opponents  of  this 
amendment  toward  local  school  boards 
and  decentralized  dedslonmsJdng. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join 
me  on  this  extremely  Important  meas- 
ure, and  welcome  their  thoughts  on 
how  we  can  improve  its  specific  provi- 
sions. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment,  which  is 
very  brief,  be  printed  in  the  Rbcokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
amendment  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

SJ.  Rb.  73 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  following 
article  is  hereby  proposed  as  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
which  shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  pat- 
poses  as  part  of  the  C:onstltution  if  ratified 
by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the 
several  States  within  seven  years  from  the 
date  of  Its  submission  to  the  States  by  the 
Congress: 

"AKTICLS 

"Nothing  in  this  ConsUtutlon  shall  be 
construed  to  prohibit  individual  or  group 
prayer  in  public  schools  or  other  public  in- 
stitutions. No  person  shall  be  required  by 
the  United  States  or  by  any  State  to  partici- 
pate in  prayer.". 

Mr.  HATCH.  Madam  President,  I 
should  like  to  compliment  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina 
for  his  leadership  in  the  area  of  consti- 
tutional law  and  constitutional  amend- 
ments in  past  Congresses  and  in  the 
present  Congress,  and  for  his  leader- 
ship in  putting  forth  the  amendment 
he  has  presented  here  today. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
HATCH 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Hatch)  is  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes. 


THE  RADIOGENIC  CANCER 
COMPENSA-nON  ACT 

Mr.  HATCH.  Madam  President,  the 
Radiogenic  Cancer  Compensation  Act. 
which  I  am  Introducing  today,  has 
been  4  years  In  the  making.  It  has 
evolved  from  legislation  Introduced  in 
the  96th  and  97th  Congresses,  and 
from  a  succession  of  committee  drafts 
developed  In  the  Judiciary  and  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  Committees. 
This  new  legislation  deals  with  specific 
subjects  that  have  been  the  topics  of 
multiple  hearings  over  two  Congresses. 
The  underlying  issues  of  radiation  and 
health  have  been  the  subjects  of  many 
more  hearings  conducted  within  the 
last  decade  by  an  array  of  House  and 
Senate  committees  and  subcommit- 
tees. Thus,  this  new  legislation  repre- 
sents hundreds  of  hours  of  effort,  and 
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a  reflnement  that  hai  taken  yean  to 

Tbe  effort  of  irtil^  the  Radlocenlc 
Canoer  Oompenntlon  Act  is  the  latest 
proitaiet  «aa  begun  tn  1979  when  the 
Hooae  Oaauatttee  on  Interstate  an 
Ftarelgn  c\nHatt»<rt»  and  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary and  Lsbo*  and  Human  Re- 
souroes  CXanmlttees  held  Joint  hear- 
taws  tn  Salt  Lake  City  on  the  health 
effects  of  the  atmospheric  nuclear 
testtaw  iwocram  that  was  operated  at 
the  Nevada  test  site  between  1951  and 
19S2.  Tbe  hearings  were  conducted  be- 
cause evidence  had  accumulated  sug- 
gesting that  the  people  who  lived  im- 
mediately downwind  of  these  nuclear 
bomb  tests  were  experiencing  an  ex- 
eeptknal  incidence  of  certain  cancers, 
lliese  first  hearings  concentrated  on 
whether  people  had  been  hanned  by 
the  atomic  blasts,  and  whether  the 
Oovenunent  was  negligent  in  the 
paltry  efforts  that  were  made  to  pro- 
tect downwind  dtiaens  from  radiation 
exposure.  Later  hearings  dwelt  on 
irtiether  existing  legal  remedies  were 
sufficient  to  provide  Justice  to  fallout 
victims. 

Four  years  later,  these  issues  are  not 
much  in  question.  Even  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  now  admits  that 
people  developed  cancer  from  the  nu- 
clear faDout.  The  hearing  record 
anuily  chronicles  the  gross  inadequacy 
of  Federal  efforts  to  monitor,  warn, 
and  ivotect  those  Americans  who  lived 
directly  in  the  path  of  the  fallout. 
Expat  testinumy  had  been  heard  out- 
lining the  extraordinary  difficulty  a 
true  fallout  victim  would  encounter  in 
an  effort  to  prove  in  court  through  a 
preponderance  of  the  evidence  that 
his  exposure  to  radioactive  fallout  20 
to  30  years  ago  is  the  proximate  cause 
of  the  cancer  he  now  has. 

Ify  colleagues  should  realize  that 
most  of  the  faUout  victims  were  chil- 
dren at  the  time  of  the  tests.  They 
were  children  who  were  left  outside  in 
the  playgrounds  while  radioactive 
clouds  billowed  over  their  schools. 
They  were  chiktoen  who  romped  in  the 
fallout  dust,  pretending  it  was  snow. 
Some  of  these  childrm  developed  ra- 
diogenic canoo*  whfle  stfll  children, 
and  others  have  developed  radiogenic 
cancer  as  adults.  Some  have  already 
died. 

These  people  now  want  Justice  and 
the  fMtiin#*  of  those  victims  who  have 
already  died  want  Justice.  The  point  is 
that  the  necessity  of  legislation  to  pro- 
vide a  proper  remedy  for  the  fallout 
victims  should  no  longer  be  an  issue. 

The  questions  that  are  now  para- 
mount concern  the  legislation  itself: 
whether  it  is  a  fair  and  wise  means  of 
providing  a  proper  legal  remedy.  I 
strongly  believe  that  it  is.  The  Radio- 
genie  Canoer  Compensation  Act  uses 
what  the  scientific  community  and  ad- 
ministration representatives  consider 
to  be  the  best  available  methodology 
for  detennlning  the  merits  of  radio- 


genic cancer  liability  cases.  This  ra- 
dioepidemlological  method  was  the 
subject  of  a  Joint  Judiciary  and  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  Committee 
hearing  last  March.  The  consensus  of 
witnesses  from  the  scientific  communi- 
^  and  the  Departments  of  Energy. 
Defense,  and  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices was  that  the  radloepidemiologlcal 
method  is  the  best  available.  The  legis- 
lation is  designed  so  that  each  case 
will  be  considered  individually,  and  a 
definite  but  not  excessive  benefit  of 
the  doubt  will  be  given  to  each  plain- 
tiff. The  liability  of  the  Oovemment 
will  be  proportionate  to  the  harm  that 
is  scientifically  estimated  to  have  oc- 
curred. The  remedy  is  designed  to  be 
fair  whatever  the  facts  of  the  cases 
turn  out  to  be.  The  Radiogenic  Cancer 
Compensation  Act  entails  two  major 
innovations  that  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary if  the  courts  are  to  provide  proper 
relief  for  fallout  victims.  The  first  is 
the  requirement  that  the  radloepide- 
miologlcal tables  and  formulas  cur- 
rently being  developed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services 
be  used  as  a  standard  for  judging  the 
merits  of  the  cases.  The  second  is  a 
provision  that  allows  damages  to  be 
paid  to  plaintiffs  whose  probability  of 
harm  from  the  fallout  Is  less  than  50 
percent. 

For  any  individual,  the  link  between 
a  given  radiation  dose  and  the  develop- 
ment of  a  cancer  can  be  drawn  only 
statistically.  This  is  because  no  doctor 
can  distinguish  a  radiogenic  cancer 
from  a  cancer  derived  from  other 
causes.  The  finding  upon  which  the 
statistical  links  are  based  come  from 
population  studies  that  have  been  car- 
ried out  all  over  the  world.  These  data 
are  massive.  National  and  internation- 
al scientific  organizations  have  spent 
years  and  coiintless  meetings  in  ana- 
lyzing and  compiling  the  necessary 
statistics,  but  these  organizations  have 
never  compiled  them  in  a  form  that 
would  be  useful  to  the  courts. 

An  effort  to  compile  these  necessary 
statistics  into  a  form  that  will  be  func- 
tional for  plaintiffs,  defendants  and 
the  courts  is  currently  being  undertak- 
en by  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services.  In  a  year's  time,  we 
should  have  a  compendium  that  in- 
cludes the  best  scientific  estimated  of 
the  likelihood  that  various  cancers 
have  been  caused  by  various  doses  of 
radiations  for  men  and  women  of  all 
ages.  Although  these  estimates  cannot 
be  exact,  they  should  be  sufficiently 
predse  for  the  purposes  of  distinguish- 
ing between  more  and  less  credible  ra- 
diation/cancer liability  cases. 

If.  in  terms  of  these  radloepidemiolo- 
glcal tables,  a  plaintiff  meets  the  usual 
standard  of  proof  for  a  tort  case,  that 
is  if  he  demonstrates  that  he  has  more 
than  a  SO  percent  probability  of 
having  a  fallout-generated  cancer, 
then  the  Government  will  accept  re- 
q^onslbility  for  his  cancer  and  he  will 


receive  actual  damages  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  $500,000.  However,  because  so 
many  people  get  canoer  from  causes 
other  than  radiation,  most  of  the 
people  who  have  developed  canoer 
from  the  Nevada  f allout  will  be  unable 
to  meet  the  50-peroent  standard. 

Thus,  we  face  a  dilemma.  To  com- 
pensate most  of  the  fallout  victims  we 
must  set  a  standard  that  will  Insure 
that  compensation  is  paid  to  more 
people  than  were  actually  harmed. 
There  is  no  perfect  solution  to  this 
problem,  but  this  legislation  strikes  a 
balance  by  coupling  the  lowering  of 
the  usiial  standard  of  proof  with  a  pro- 
rating of  limits  to  individual  awards  so 
that  more  people  get  awards  but  the 
awards  are  proportionately  smaller. 
Plaintiffs  with  probabilities  of  causa- 
tion between  10  percent  and  50  per- 
cent will  receive  actual  damages  up  to 
the  product  of  their  probability  times 
$500,000.  Therefore,  people  with  a  10- 
percent  probability  of  causation,  who 
have  a  1-in-lO  chance  of  having  a  fall- 
out-generated cancer,  are  eligible  for 
up  to  $50,000,  and  people  with  a  25- 
percent  probability,  who  have  a  l-in-4 
chance,  are  eligible  for  up  to  $125,000. 

A  Defense  Department  scientist  has 
suggested  that  this  standard  will  lead 
to  compensation  for  several  tUnes  the 
niunber  of  people  who  have  developed 
cancer  from  the  nuclear  testing.  But 
there  are  three  things  to  remember. 
First,  at  least  as  far  as  the  deadly  can- 
cers are  concerned,  several  times  the 
people  harmed  is  not  likely  to  number 
more  than  a  few  hundred.  Second,  the 
Government  will  not  accept  fuD  re- 
sponsibility for  an  individual's  cancer 
when  the  individual  has  a  probability 
that  is  less  than  50  percent,  because 
the  Government  is  not  likely  to  have 
caused  his  cancer.  However,  the  Gov- 
ernment will  accept  some  responsibil- 
ity because  a  substantial  portion  of 
cancer  victims  with  probabilities  that 
are  between  10  and  50  percent  do  have 
fallout  generated  cancers.  Finally,  the 
civilian  remedy  covers  only  people  who 
allege  their  cancer  was  caused  by  radi- 
ation from  1951-62  Nevada  testing  pro- 
grams and  from  uranium  mining  prior 
to  1962. 

In  addition  to  the  Nevada  testing 
fallout  victims,  this  legislation  pro- 
vides for  two  other  groups  of  radiation 
victims.  Under  certain  circumstances, 
uranium  miners  are  given  a  right  of 
action  that  is  identical  to  the  faUout 
victims'  remedy.  The  bill  covers  all 
persons  who  mined  uranium  in  Colora- 
do, New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Utah 
from  1947  through  1961.  These  urani- 
um miners  are  included  for  a  variety 
of  reasons.  First  of  all,  they  were  sub- 
ject to  the  same  sort  of  callousness 
that  characterizes  the  plight  of  the 
fallout  victims.  The  miners'  complaint 
is  a  product  of  the  same  era.  For  tech- 
nical, legal  reasons,  most  of  the  miners 
with  radiogenic  cancer,  most  of  whom 


are  American  Indians,  have  a  daim  on 
nettber  the  mining  «*M«pM«iff  nor 
State  workers  oompensatioo  programs. 

But  the  simple  fact  is  that  the 
mtners  were  sent  into  inadequately 
ventilated  mines  with  virtually  no  in- 
structioo  regarding  the  dangers  of  ion- 
tadng  radiation.  These  miners  some- 
times ate  their  lunches  in  these  mines, 
and  often  teHed  to  bathe  when  they 
returned  in  the  evmlng.  They  had  no 
idea  of  the  danger.  Ccmsequently, 
many  miners  Inhaled  Radon  Daugh- 
ters that  eventually  yielded  substan- 
tial doses  of  ionising  radiation.  As  a 
result,  these  miners  have  a  substan- 
tially elevated  canoer  rate.  The  urani- 
um that  they  mined  was  used  to  fuel 
our  Federal  nuclear  program,  and  it  is 
only  fitting  that  these  miners  also  be 
givoi  a  proper  legal  remedy. 

The  atomic  veterans  are  a  third 
group  of  Americans  that  suffered 
harm  from  our  early  nuclear  bomb 
testing  program.  The  atomk  veterans 
are  servlcemai  who  staged  and  moni- 
tored the  Pacific  nuclear  tests  or  who 
marched  under  the  mushroom  clouds 
at  the  Nevada  test  site  to  practice  ma- 
neuvers on  a  nuclear  battlefield. 
Unlike  the  civilian  fallout  victims  and 
the  uranium  miners,  the  atCHnIc  veter- 
ans have  recourse  to  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, which  is  responsible  for 
providing  care  and  compensation  for 
all  injuries  that  result  from  duty  in 
the  armed  services.  The  legislation  en- 
tails no  dilution  or  circumvention  of 
this  special  responsibility  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration.  However,  the  vet- 
erans feel  Justifiably  frustrated  at  the 
obscure  and  convoluted  methods  that 
the  VA  employs  to  determine  whether 
a  veteran's  cancer  has  been  caused  by 
his  service-connected  exposure  to  ion- 
izing radiation.  Therefore,  the  VA  will 
be  required  to  use  the  radloepidemio- 
loglcal tables  being  developed  by  HHS 
as  a  standard  for  Judging  the  merits  of 
aUmilc  veterans'  cases.  This  method 
should  make  these  procedures  both 
simpler  and  fairer. 

We  are  now  well  into  the  nuclear 
age.  and  it  is  high  time  we  addressed 
fairly  the  legitimate  grievances  of 
those  Americans  who  bore  a  special 
burden  during  the  early  development 
of  our  nuclear  weapons  programs.  We 
must  provide  a  proper  remedy  for  Jus- 
tice's sake,  but  also  so  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  can  rest  assiired  that  theh* 
Government  meets  its  respcmsibillties. 
If  the  potentials  of  nuclear  technol- 
ogies are  to  be  used  to  the  best  advan- 
tage of  the  Nation,  the  public  must  be- 
lieve that  the  Government  is  honest  in 
acknowledging  the  dangers  involved 
and  prompt  in  redressing  those  dam- 
ages that  are  unforeseen  or  unavoid- 
able. I  acknowledge  that  the  issue  of 
radiogenic  cancer  liability  is  difficult. 
But  difficulty  must  not  rfi— ii»a»  us 
from  our  clear  duty.  The  sdoitlflc 
community  has  given  us  a  means  to 
devise  a  reasonable  and  fair  remedy, 


and  we  should  make  use  of  this  means 
by  supporting  the  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation that  I  am  introducing  today. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  prtaited  in  the  Raocnm 
a  summary  of  Radlogmlc  Canoer  Com- 
pensation Act. 

There  being  no  obJecUiMi,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rboobo,  as  follows: 

Sdhmast  or  RADioannc  Caikxb 
CoKFonATioii  Act 


if  this  petMD   has  or  bad  a  rsdioaenle 


This  lestelatiaa  provideB  a  necensry  lecsl 
remedy  for  two  rlimrw  of  dvUtena.  sod  re- 
fines a  remedy  that  is  alrauly  available  to 
vetersDs.  In  each  of  these  three  cases,  the 
question  at  issue  is  whether  a  person's 
canoer  was  caused  by  this  prior  exposure  to 
tonWns  radlakxL  Fn-  each  of  the  three,  thto 
ledslatlon  attempts  to  place  the  detetmlnar 
tton  of  liability  on  a  sound  scientific  basis. 

A  special  legal  remedy  will  be  made  avafl- 
ableto: 

(a)  FaUout  victims:  Persms  who  bdleve 
their  canoer  was  caused  by  their  exposure  to 
radioactive  fallout  from  the  1951  to  1962  at- 
mospheric nuclear  tests  tliat  were  conduct- 
ed at  the  Nevada  Test  Skit. 

(b)  VranUtm.  mintn:  Persons  who  believe 
their  canoer  was  caused  by  their  exposure  to 
radiation  from  uranium  mining  between 
1947  and  1961,  when  the  n.8.  Oovemment 
purdiased  and  controlled  all  uranium  hxxn 

American  uranium  m>iw 

In  additioa,  this  legislation  requires  the 
Veterans  Administration  to  use  a  scientifi- 
cally baaed  standard  being  developed  by 
Health  and  Human  Services  in  the  former's 
determlntlon  of  whether  an  (c)  atomic  vet- 
eran Shan  be  granted  "service  connected  dis- 
ability" benefits  when  the  veteran  claims 
that  his  cancer  was  caused  by  radiation  ex- 
posure tluit  he  received  whUe  in  the  armed 
services. 

a.  lAOio^onaaoLOQiau.  tabus  am 

rOBICDUS 

The  Radiogenic  Canoer  Compensation 
Act  bases  the  award  of  compensation  to 
canoer  victims  upon  the  likelihood  that  de- 
termined radiation  doses  caused  their  can- 
cers as  determined  by  the  facts  of  each  case 
and  the  radloepidemiologlcal  tables  and  for- 
mulas that  are  being  developed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

The  Orphan  Drug  Act  (PX.  97-414)  re- 
quires the  Departmoit  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  to  develop  tables  and  for- 
mulas from  which  can  be  derived  a  probabQ- 
ity  that  a  person  with  a  radiogenic  cancer 
developed  that  cancer  from  a  prior  doae  of 
ionising  radiation.  These  tables  and  formu- 
las should  represent  a  compilatian  of  the 
best  sdenttflo  assessments  of  the  probabQ- 
ities  that  various  caiMxrs  have  been  caused 
by  various  doses  of  ionistng  radiation.  Pres- 
ently, only  a  probabilistic  connection  can  be 
drawn  between  a  person's  canoer  and  his 
prior  dose  of  radiation,  since  a  radiation 
caused  cancer  is  rftnirmiiy  ii«titiiitiit«h«Mi 
from  a  cancer  that  developed  from  other 
causes.  This  probabilistic  coimection  must 
lie  based  on  the  science  of  radioepldemio- 
logy. 

S.  STAHBOK  TO  SUS 

Action  may  be  taken  by  or  im  behalf  of 
any  resident  of  the  United  States  during  the 
19S1-1962  Nevada  atmospheric  nuclear 
tests,  or  any  uranium  miner  who  woriced  In 
a  uranium  mine  in  Colorado,  New  Mexloo, 
Arizona  or  Utah  between  1947  and  1961 .  .  . 


(a)  Civilian  worken  at  the  Nevada  Test 
Site  wm  not  be  denied  a  ■*«~«*iw  to  sue 
merdy  because  they  are  enudoyees  whose 
exposure  was  work  rdated. 

(b)  A  person  must  have  a  radiogenic 
canoer  to  have  a  ■*-~«*^  to  sue.  A  radio- 
genic canoer  wm  bed^ned  as  a  canoer  that 
the  Secretary  of  HB8  has  «faifniiMl  to  be 
causally  linked  to  nuUatkn.  Hadiattop  hM 
not  been  shown  to  lie  a  causal  factor  in  the 
devekvment  of  all  canoera. 

4.  ATraaci 


The  Veterans  Admlnistrattan  will  vae  the 
formulas  being  devdoped  by  HHS  as  a 
standard  for  determining  whether  a  veter- 
an's post  servioe  cancer  is  a  service  connect- 
ed disability  on  the  basis  of  his  espoaure 
whUe  a  serviceman  to  »«i«t««ng-  radiation. 
These  f exmulas  wiU  allow  the  best  ■«■«— 'Hn> 
estimate  of  the  probability  that  the  veter- 
an's canoer  was  caused  by  his  servioe  con- 
nected dose  of  radiation.  When  thto  ptobar 
billty  is  10  povent  or  greater,  the  Veterana 
Administration  wiU  grant  the  veteran  "serv- 
ice connected  disability"  benefits. 

There  wai  be  no  intof erenoe  with  the 
Peres  Doctrine,  except  that  under  certain 
circumstances,  outlined  bdow.  evidence  of  a 
servioe  connected  dose  wffl  be  -'*—'trTfMf  in 
what  is  predominantly  a  case  Involvii^  dam- 
ages done  to  a  civilian.  The  VetenuH  Ad- 
ministration win  maintain  full  control  of  all 
detenninations  of  fact  regardiiw  service 
connected  injuries  and  an  determinatiaiM  (rf 
servioe  connected  disability.  The  Peres  Doc- 
trine states  that  a  veteran  wffl  have  i«- 
oourse  only  to  the  VA  for  bijuries  that  oc- 
curred to  him  while  he  was  in  the  armed 
services. 

s.  ooimaATioM  or  dosb 
Under  this  legislation  the  federal  govern- 
ment ■wnimrw  rmponslbillty  for  canoer  dam- 
ages caused  by  radiatkn  from  the  Nevada 
fallout  and  pre-1962  uranium  mintny  in  ad- 
dition, the  federal  government  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  cancer  damages  caused  by  ra- 
diation to  which  servicemen  have  been  ex- 
posed. However,  one  perMn  could  have  re- 
ceived radiation  exposure  from  both  the 
Nevada  fallout  and  uranium  mtwtnf,  or  he 
could  have  received  exposure  both  as  a  civil- 
ian and  as  a  servioemaiL  The  sdentiflo  com- 
munity holds  that  the  cancer  risk  associated 
with  ionising  radiation  is  cumulative:  that  is 
If  a  cancer  victim  received  10  rem  while  a 
soldier,  and  another  10  rem  while  a  civilian 
from  the  Nevada  fallout,  any  ■ssiwiniiil  of 
his  risk  should  be  based  20  rem  and  not  10. 
Combining  doses  is  easy  for  uranium  miners 
wiM  might  also  be  fallout  victims  since  the 
courts  WiU  handle  the  claims  of  both  urani- 
um minos  and  fallout  victims.  The  leglBia- 
tion  requires  these  doses  from  uranium 
mining  and  the  Nevada  fallout  to  be  com- 
bined for  the  purposes  of  determining  fedeis 
al  liabfflty  for  damages. 

The  major  problem  arises  with  the  veter- 
ans because  the  Veterans  Administratlan 
has  exclusive  JurisiUctian  over  any  daim 
that  alleges  servioe  connected  damages. 
Sighting  the  above  *TMiipi»  under  exMhw 
law  the  Veterans  Administration  can  oooaid- 
er  the  10  rems  that  the  person  received 
while  In  the  military,  and  the  dvOian  courts 
can  consider  the  10  rems  the  person  re- 
ceived while  a  dvilian.  but  ndther  the  VA 
nor  the  courts  can  "^'i-'^r  the  iriude  20 
rem  dose. 

This  legislation  allows  the  vetoan  to 
apply  both  to  the  VA  and  to  the  courts  If  he 
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is  wflllnc  to  keep  aepftiste  the  doaes  he  re- 
eehred  aa  m  servtooDmn  from  the  doaes  he  re- 
ceWed  m  a  dvflian.  In  thla  caae,  the  VA  wUl 
not  pffniri'***'  the  dvUlan  doae,  and  the 
oourta  vfll  not  conaider  the  service  connect- 
ed doae. 

If  the  veteran  wishes  his  civilian  and  serv- 
ice connected  doees  to  be  combined,  he  must 
apply  to  either  the  VA  or  the  courts,  his  se- 
lection depending  on  whether  his  civilian 
doae  or  his  service  connected  dose  is  the 
greater.  If  the  veteran's  civilian  doae  is 
larger,  the  courts  can  take  into  account  his 
smaller  service  connected  dose  in  Judging 
whether  to  grant  him  damages  and  in  deter- 
mining the  siae  of  the  damages.  If  the  veter- 
an's service  connected  dose  is  larger  than 
his  civilian  dose,  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion can  take  into  account  his  smaller  civil- 
ian dose  in  Judging  whether  the  veteran 
shall  be  granted  service  connected  disability 
benefits. 

The  ultimate  decision  regarding  whether 
the  civilian  doae  from  pre- 1962  uranium 
mining  and/or  the  Nevada  fallout  is  greater 
or  smaller  than  the  service  connected  dose 
will  be  made  by  the  VA  and  the  courts.  If 
they  disagree,  the  courts'  opinion  will  pre- 
vaiL 

The  Veterans  Administration  alone  will 
make  the  official  determination  of  a  veter- 
an's service  connected  dose  of  ionizing  radi- 
ation. Upon  request,  the  VA  wiU  supply  this 
determination  to  the  veteran  or  to  the 
courts.  When  adding  a  smaller  service  con- 
nected dose  to  the  civilian  dose,  or  when  de- 
termining which  is  greater,  the  courts  must 
use  the  VA's  estimate  of  the  service  con- 
nected dose.  However,  the  VA  will  have  the 
option  of  using  its  own  estimate  or  a  court 
determined  estimate  of  the  civilian  dose 
from  uranium  mining  or  the  Nevada  fallout 
when  this  dose  is  used  to  help  determine 
whether  a  veteran  gets  service  connected 
disability  benefits  for  cancer  caused  by  radi- 
ation. 

«.  AWASS  OP  DAMAGIS  (CTVILIAM  CASKS) 

The  award  of  damages  is  keyed  to  the 
probability  that  the  plsintiff  developed  his 
cancer  from  radiation  he  received  from  (1) 
the  19S1-1M3  Nevada  atomic  bomb  tests.  (2) 
pre-1962  uranium  mining,  and  under  special 
circumstances,  (3)  radiation  exposures  re- 
ceived while  in  the  armed  services.  There 
will  be  two  classes  of  awards:  the  first  for 
persons  whose  "probabilities  of  causation" 
are  greater  than  50  percent,  and  the  second 
for  persons  whose  "probabilities  of  causa- 
tion" are  between  10  and  SO  percent. 

(a)  A  person  with  a  "probability  of  causa- 
tion" in  excess  of  50  percent  has  met  the 
usual  standard  of  proof  in  torts  cases.  He 
has  established  that  it  is  "more  likely  than 
not"  that  his  cancer  resulted  from  the  fall- 
out. Accordingly,  the  court  will  rule  that 
the  government  did  cause  his  cancer  and 
will  award  him  actual  damages  up  to  a  max- 
imum of  $500,000. 

(b)  A  person  with  a  "probability  of  causa- 
tion" between  10  percent  and  50  percent  has 
not  met  the  usual  standard  of  proof,  but  has 
demonstrated  that  he  is  a  member  of  a  class 
that  has  a  substantial  number  of  radiation 
generated  cancers.  In  this  class,  the  maxi- 
mum award  will  be  calculated  for  each  indi- 
vidual by  multiplying  his  "probability  of 
causation"  by  $500  thousand.  For  example, 
a  person  with  a  20  percent  "PC"  will  be  eli- 
gllde  for  actual  damagea  up  to  a  maximum 
of  $100,000.  since  $100,000  is  20  percent  of 
$500  thousand.  The  smallest  award  celling 
wUl  be  $50,000  for  those  persons  who  have  a 
"PC"  of  10  percent  which  is  the  cut  off 
point  for  the  award  of  damages. 


T.  KsmiATS  OP  PLAimipr's  Don  xcvtiLum 


The  dose  that  will  be  used  to  calculate  the 
plaintifrs  "probability  of  causation"  will  be 
the  "best  estimate"  of  his  dose.  This  doae 
must  be  demonstrated  through  a  preponder- 
ance of  the  evidence.  If  the  plaintiff  does 
not  do  this,  the  court  can  determine  in  light 
of  the  evidence  what  is  the  "'best  estimate" 
of  his  dose.  Scientific  evidence  of  dose  is  to 
be  judged  solely  on  its  scientific  merits.  The 
court  shall  take  Into  account  internal  and 
external  doses,  and  any  evidence  of  somatic 
symptoms  of  radiation  exposure  such  as  ra- 
diation sickness  or  loss  of  hair. 

8.  UPDATIHG  THE  RADIOKPtDnaOLOGICAL 
TABLES 

The  tables  will  be  updated  every  four 
years  or  sooner  if  the  Secretary  of  HHS 
deems  it  necessary.  If  within  ten  years  an 
updating  of  the  tables  gives  a  plaintiff  a 
higher  "'probability  of  causation"'  the  court 
can  adjust  his  award  upward  in  keeping 
with  the  limits  determined  by  his  new  ""PC". 
Similarly,  if  within  ten  years  an  updating  of 
the  tables  pushes  a  veteran's  service  con- 
nected "PC"  to  10  percent  or  higher,  the 
veteran  will  become  eligible  for  service  con- 
nected disability  benefits. 

».  AOCXSS  TO  PKDERAL  DATA  (CIVILIAH  CASES) 

Plaintiffs  are  given  special  rights  of  access 
to  federal  data  and  reports,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  is  charged  with  developing 
a  descriptive  bibliography  of  these  relevant 
materials.  Classified  materials  can  be  used 
"in  camera"  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff  with- 
out revealing  this  material  to  the  public. 

10.  LIMITATION  OP  ATTOBHET'S  PEES  (CIVILIAII 

CASES) 

An  attorney  cannot  charge  more  than  10 
percent  of  the  award  for  the  first  $100,000 
and  no  more  that  5  percent  for  any  amount 
the  plaintiff  receives  over  $100,000. 

11.  ntSUXAIfCE  COMF AMIES 

No  award  made  under  this  legislation  will 
have  any  bearing  on  the  liability  of  an  in- 
surance company  to  meet  its  obligations  to  a 
subscriber.  Ins«irance  companies  will  be 
liable  for  such  things  as  medical  bills  even  if 
the  subscriber  wins  an  award  under  this  leg- 
islation. Some  Insurance  contracts  have 
clauses  requiring  the  Insurer  be  repaid  if  the 
subscriber  receives  compensation  from  an- 
other source.  The  damages  paid  under  this 
legislation  are  not  to  be  used  to  compensate 
insurance  companies  which  paid  claims 
years  ago.  and  which  adjusted  their  rates  to 
meet  those  claims. 

12.  LIMITATION  ON  THE  COLLECTION  OP  DAM- 
AGES ON  BXBALP  OP  A  DECEASED  PBB80N  (CI- 
VILIAN CASES) 

Damages  can  be  collected  on  behalf  of  a 
deceased  person  or  his  estate  only  if  this 
person  suffered  damages  from  the  cancer  in 
question.  If  this  cancer  did  not  contribute  to 
his  death  and  was  asymptomatic  and  unde- 
tected during  his  lifetime,  no  damages  will 
be  awarded. 

13.  STATUTE  OP  LIMITATIONS  (CIVILIAN  CASES) 

The  sUtute  of  limiUtlons  shall  be  2  years 
from  the  time  the  remedy  becomes  avail- 
able, or  2  years  from  the  time  a  person's 
cancer  is  diagnosed. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Madam  President,  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Rbcoro  a  series  of  ques- 
tions and  answers  as  well  as  a  full 
printing  of  the  bill. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RxcoKD,  as  follows: 

QUBSTIONa  AND  ANSWEia 

1.  What  are  the  injuries  that  are  caused 
by  exposure  to  ionising  radlaticm? 

Two  classes  of  injury  are  aaaodated  with 
ionizing  radiation:  (a)  organ  injury  and  (b) 
single  cell  injury.  Organ  injury  Is  caused  by 
high  level  Ionizing  radiation  that  kills  imme- 
diately a  sufficient  number  of  an  organ's 
cells  to  Impair  its  function.  Symptoms  of 
organ  Injury  follow  quickly  after  exposure 
to  ionizing  radiation,  and  It  is  usually  obvi- 
ous from  these  symptoms  that  radiation  Is 
the  culprit. 

The  second  class  of  injury,  single  cell 
injury,  can  take  years  to  manifest  itself. 
The  most  striking  result  of  single  cell  injury 
is  cancer.  Scientists  theorize  that  single  cell 
injury  is  caused  by  a  single  charged  particle 
hitting  a  cell  In  Just  the  right  way  so  that  a 
process  is  initiated  that  may  ultimately 
result  In  the  development  of  cancer.  That 
only  a  "single  hit"  is  required  Is  the  reason 
that  any  level  of  radiation  may  cause  a  ra- 
diogenic cancer.  Including  normal  back- 
ground radiation.  Thus,  no  threshold  of  ra- 
diation dose  exists  below  which  there  is  ab- 
solute safety  from  cancer.  A  given  charged 
particle's  scoring  Just  the  right  hit  to  initi- 
ate a  cancer  followed  by  the  proper  condi- 
tions for  the  development  of  that  cancer  are 
rare  and  substantially  random  events.  How- 
ever, the  probability  of  these  events  occur- 
ring Increases  as  the  radiation  dose  in- 
creases, since  more  shots  are  being  fired  at 
the  cells— so  to  speak.  The  process  Is  sto- 
chastic, i.e.  It  Is  a  random  process  that  can 
be  measured  only  statistically.  No  set  level 
of  radiation  dose  can  be  determined  in  ad- 
vance to  cause  a  cancer.  The  link  is  probabi- 
listic. Using  statistics,  epidemiologists  can 
estimate  the  number  of  radiogenic  cancers 
that  will  occur  in  a  population  ss  a  result  of 
its  exposure  to  a  given  level  of  radiation,  but 
these  scientists  cannot  predict  who  the 
cancer  victims  will  be  or  determine  at  any 
time  after  the  exposure  which  cancer  vic- 
tims developed  their  cancer  as  a  result  of 
this  exposure.  The  epidemiologists  can  de- 
termine which  persons  are  most  liloely  to 
have  radiation  induced  cancer,  that  is  the 
scientists  can  narrow  down  the  field  of  po- 
tential victims.  Unfortunately,  the  field  can 
rarely  be  so  narrowed  that  the  usual  stand- 
ard of  proof  for  torts  cases  can  be  met. 

2.  What  is  the  major  problem  with  exist- 
ing tort  law  regarding  radiation/cancer  li- 
ability cases? 

Almost  every  person  vaith  cancer  caused 
by  low  level  ionizing  radiation  cannot  meet 
the  "preponderance  of  the  evidence"  or 
"more  likely  than  not"  standard  of  proof  for 
torts  cases. 

(o)  Physicians  cannot  determine  through 
direct  examination  or  testing  of  a  cancer  pa- 
tient whether  radiation  caused  the  cancer. 

(b)  Only  statistically  can  a  person's  cancer 
be  linked  to  radiation.  However,  for  the 
probability  to  be  51  percent  that  a  person 
developed  his  cancer  from  radiation,  51  per- 
cent of  persons  like  himself  with  similar 
cancers  and  radiation  doses  must  be  deter- 
mined to  have  developed  their  cancers  from 
the  radiation:  and  this  event  is  highly  un- 
likely when  the  doses  of  radiation  are  low. 
Cancer  is  too  common  a  disease.  Although 
lower  levels  of  radiation  may  contribute  to 
the  incidence  of  certain  cancers,  this  radi- 
ation will  virtually  never  account  for  aa 
many  as  51  percent  of  the  cancers  within 
any  population. 


(c)  Still,  10  percent  or  20  percent  or  30 
percent  of  the  cancers  within  a  class  of 
cancer  vletlms  can  represent  a  substantial 
harm.  But,  even  if  this  harm  were  huge, 
even  if  49  percent  of  each  tytie  of  cancer  for 
each  claaa  of  vtctlms  in  New  York  City  were 
fallout  generated,  no  one  should  be  able  to 
win  damagea  under  current  tort  law.  A  prob- 
ability of  causation  of  49  percent  does  not 
meet  the  "more  likely  that  not"  standard. 

3.  What  are  the  pressures  for  change7 
The  scientific  community  maintains  that 

lower  levels  of  ionizing  radiation  from  our 
various  nuclear  programs  have  caused 
cancer  in  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  people 
exposed.  But.  the  Inability  of  these  relative- 
ly few  persons  to  win  compensation  Is  an  in- 
justice. The  weight  of  this  injustice  has 
grown  over  the  years  as  the  public  has 
become  Increaalngly  akeptlcal  over  claims 
that  nuclear  programs  are  "completely 
safe"  and  that  compensation  for  low  level 
radiation  Injury  is  never  warranted. 

Clearly,  there  is  an  increasing  impetus  for 
change.  We  live  in  a  nuclear  age.  If  the 
nation  Is  to  receive  the  optimal  benefit  of 
nuclear  technologies,  the  public  must  rest 
assured  both  that  proper  safety  precautions 
are  taken  and  that  the  people  who  are 
harmed  receive  Justice. 

Change  In  the  legal  remedy  for  putative 
radiation  victims  can  come  either  through 
legislative  revision  of  the  law  or  Judicial  re- 
interpretation  of  existing  law.  The  longer 
legislative  revision  is  delayed,  the  more 
likely  "Judicial  legislation"  becomes,  since 
the  courts  must  regularly  consider  radi- 
ation/cancer liability  cases.  Currently,  four- 
teen hundred  nuclear  fallout/cancer  liabil- 
ity cases  are  or  will  be  pending  in  Federal 
court  in  Utah.  Any  judicial  expansion  of 
tort  law  is  likely  to  be  more  general  and  ex- 
pansive than  a  legislative  revision,  since  the 
courts  do  not  have  the  means  to  develop  a 
scientifically  based  method  for  determining 
the  merits  of  radiation/cancer  liability 
cases.  The  courts  could  devise  some  ""mere 
possibility"  standard  or  effectively  reverse 
the  burden  of  proof,  or  require  a  "no  fault" 
remedy.  All  of  these  alternatives  might  have 
dire  and  unfair  consequences  for  nuclear 
energy  and  defense  programs.  Clearly,  the 
Congress,  should  develop  a  proper  remedy. 

4.  How  does  the  Radiogenic  Cancer  Com- 
pensation Act  remedy  the  inadequacy  of 
current  tort  law  regarding  radiation/cancer 
Uability? 

This  legislation  requires  a  radloepidemio- 
logical  approach  for  determining  the  merits 
of  radiation/cancer  Uability  claims.  It  man- 
dates the  proper  use  of  the  only  evidence, 
aside  from  animal  studies,  that  links  peo- 
ple's cancer  with  low  level  radiation  doses. 
This  method  Is  considered  the  liest  available 
by  both  the  scientific  community  and  ad- 
ministration representatives  from  the  de- 
partments of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
Defense,  and  Energy  (see  liCarch  12,  1982 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Committee 
hearing  on  issue). 

The  award  of  damagea  Is  based  on  a  per- 
son's "probability  of  causation",  that  Is  on 
the  likelihood  that  he  developed  his  cancer 
from  the  radiation  dose  in  question.  The 
persons  who  meet  the  usual  51  percent 
probability  tort  standard  win  normal  tort 
damages,  except  that  there  Is  an  upper  limit 
of  $500  thousand.  However,  for  reasons  al- 
ready stated,  this  remedy  will  not  cover 
moat  of  the  people  who  have  been  harmed. 
Thus,  there  is  also  a  remedy  for  persons 
with  between  10  percent  and  50  percent 
probabillUes. 

The  immediate  problem  with  compensat- 
ing persons  with  "probabilities  of  causation" 


that  are  less  than  SO  percent  is  that  one  is 
sure  to  be  compensating  at  least  several 
times  the  number  of  persons  estimated  to 
have  been  harmed.  At  this  point,  there  Is  no 
other  way  to  be  reasonably  sure  that  the 
actual  radiation  victims  are  compensated. 
Still,  this  would  seem  to  represent  an  unfair 
burden  for  a  defendant  if  he  were  required 
to  pay  full  tort  damages  to  persons  with  be- 
tween 10  percent  and  50  percent  "probabil- 
ities of  causation".  Therefore,  the  Radio- 
genic Cancer  Compensation  Act  prorates 
the  maxlmtim  damages  that  can  be  awarded 
a  person  with  a  "probability  of  causation" 
that  Is  between  10  percent  and  50  percent. 
If  the  plaintifrs  court  determined  ""PC" 
falls  within  this  range,  he  will  receive  dam- 
ages up  to  a  maximum  that  is  determined 
by  multiplying  his  '"probability  of  causa- 
tion" times  $500  thousand. 

5.  What  Is  radioepidemiology? 
Radioepldemlology  Is  the  scientific  study 

of  the  prevalence  and  Incidence  of  radiation 
generated  diseases  within  populations. 

6.  How  is  radioepidemiology  used  to  deter- 
mine whether  people  have  developed  cancer 
as  a  result  of  radiation  exposure? 

Radloepldemiologlsts  compare  popula- 
tions that  have  been  exposed  to  a  given 
level  of  radiation  with  similar  populations 
that  have  not  been  exposed  to  determine 
whether  the  Incidence  of  cancer  is  higher  in 
the  former  than  in  the  latter.  The  addition- 
al cancers  that  the  exposed  populations  de- 
velop above  the  number  of  cancers  the  un- 
exposed populations  develop  are  termed 
""excess  cancers",  and  are  deemed  to  have 
been  caused  by  the  radiation  exposure.  An 
unexposed  population  of  100.000  people  has 
a  normal  yearly  incidence  for  cancer  X  of  9 
people:  while  an  exposed  population  of 
100,000  has  a  yearly  Incidence  for  cancer  X 
of  10  people.  In  this  situation,  the  exposed 
population  Is  deemed  to  have  ""excess 
cancer",  and  if  all  the  relevant  variables 
have  been  carefully  controlled,  scientists 
will  conclude  that  the  radiation  exposure  re- 
ceived by  the  exposed  population  of  100.000 
did  cause  cancer. 

7.  Why  do  the  courts  now  have  trouble 
with  radioepidemiological  evidence? 

Radioepidemiology  deals  with  popula- 
tions, and  is  highly  credible  in  m^Aiaring 
whether  a  population  has  been  harmed  by 
radiation.  However,  radioepidemiology 
cannot  definitively  determine  which  individ- 
uals developed  their  cancer  from  radiation 
exposure  and  which  individuals  developed 
their  cancer  from  other  sources.  In  the  ex- 
Emiple  cited  above,  only  one  person  who  de- 
velped  cancer  X  in  the  exposed  population 
in  a  given  year  has  the  '"excess  cancer";  yet 
there  were  10  people  who  developed  cancer 
X.  Which  of  the  ten  Is  the  person  with  the 
radiation  caused  cancer?  Science  caimot  tell 
us. 

Science  can  only  tell  us  how  likely  it  Is 
that  any  one  of  these  cancer  vicltms  has  the 
radiation  caused  cancer.  Thus,  the  evidence 
Is  probabilistic.  The  courts  are  far  more 
comfortable  with  '"clincial  evidence",  Le. 
with  expert  testimony  based  upon  physical 
examination  of  the  patient.  Unfortunately, 
In  this  situation,  physical  examination  of 
the  patient  Is  of  little  consequence  except  to 
establish  the  fact  that  the  plaintiff  does 
Indeed  have  cancer. 

8.  What  U  a  ""probability  of  causaUon"? 
The  idea  of  "probability  of  causation"  Is  a 

variant  of  the  concept  of  "attributable  risk" 
which  has  been  a  standard  concept  of  epide- 
miology for  at  least  ten  years.  The  Idea  is 
simply  to  use  population  data  to  determine 
the    likelihood    that    an    Individual    with 


cancer  has  an  "exceas  cancer",  that  ia  a  radi- 
ation caused  cancer.  A  cancer  victim's 
"probability  of  causation"  is  the  probability 
that  he  developed  his  cancer  as  a  reault  of 
his  prior  exposure  to  a  given  level  of  Ioniz- 
ing radiation.  The  size  of  this  "'probabiltty 
of  causation"  will  vary  in  accordance  with  a 
number  of  factors  such  as  the  age,  and  sex 
of  the  person,  his  cancer,  the  size  of  his  ra- 
diation dose,  and  the  length  of  time  be- 
tween his  exposure  and  the  onset  of  his  dis- 
ease. 

But.  the  Idea  of  ""probability  of  causation" 
can  be  described  simply:  10  people  In  our 
hypothetical  exposed  population  develop 
cancer  X  In  a  year,  and  1  of  these  10  devel- 
oped his  cancer  X  from  a  given  dose  of  radi- 
ation. What  is  the  probability  that  any  one 
of  these  10  persons  has  the  "excess  cancer"? 
10  percent.  Thus,  all  10  persons  with  cancer 
X  have,  in  this  admittedly  oversimplified 
scheme,  a  ""probability  of  causation"  of  10 
percent. 

9.  What  is  the  advantage  of  basing  the 
award  of  damages  upon  a  person's  "probsr 
billty  of  causation"? 

In  this  Imperfect  world  in  which  we 
cannot  determine  which  individuals  have 
been  harmed  by  radiation,  "probabilities  of 
causation"  can  indicate  who  Is  more  likely 
to  have  been  harmed.  If  the  awards  are  pro- 
rated relative  to  the  "probability  of  causa- 
tion", we  will  be  able  to  get  the  largest 
awards  to  those  people  who  are  most  likely 
to  have  been  harmed. 

10.  Why  are  the  radioepidemiological 
tables  and  formulas  being  developed  by  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
Important? 

These  tables  and  formulas  will  free  the 
courts  from  dependence  upon  haphazardly 
selected  epidemiological  "experts".  Judges 
are  not  scientists,  and  it  Is  unlikely  that 
they  would  become  competent  In  radioepi- 
demiology via  the  conflicting  testimony  in 
what  is  essentially  an  adversary  procedure 
or  a  tort  case.  Ultimately,  scientifically 
based  assessments  wlU  have  to  be  made  In 
each  case,  but  the  range  of  scientific  ques- 
tions can  and  should  be  limited.  HHS's  ra- 
dioepidemiological tables  should  represent  a 
consensus  among  the  best  scientists  in  the 
field. 

The  tables  will  create  a  standard  specifi- 
cally tailored  for  liability  cases.  The  needs 
of  the  courts  in  Judging  liability  cases  are 
different  from  the  needs  of  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  in  setting  safety 
standards.  Liability  cases  require  the  best 
possible  estimates  of  risk:  whereas,  esti- 
mates that  err  on  the  side  of  safety  are 
often  considered  suitable  for  the  develop- 
ment of  safety  standards.  Since  policy 
makers  and  regulatory  agencies  have  been 
preoccupied  with  safety  standards  and  little 
thought  has  been  given  to  liability  cases,  de- 
finitive works  such  as  BEIR  HI  (Biological 
Effects  of  Ionizing  Radiation)  tiave  Included 
some  assumptions  that  would  be  considered 
questionable  if  one  were  strictly  interested 
in  making  the  most  scientifically  justifiable 
estimates.  Existing  legislation  (Orphan 
Drug  Act)  requires  the  use  of  the  best  avail- 
able science  to  determine  the  be^  estimates 
of  the  probabilities  of  causation. 

The  tables  should  give  the  public  a  realis- 
tic impression  of  Just  how  carcinogenic  radi- 
ation is,  and  Just  who  Is  most  likely  to  be  at 
risk  when  exposed  to  radiation.  The  tables 
will  indicate  which  cancers  are  more  and 
which  cancers  are  less  likely  to  develop  from 
radiation  exposure.  For  a  person  who  has  a 
cancer  and  who  has  been  exposed  to  ionls- 
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li«  ndtatton.  ttw  taUes  wm  pravMe  a  lood 
tfuMwHwi  of  bow  CDod  that  peTM»'i  caw  II 
IL  It  a  eaaeer  vletiiii  wbo  bad  reodred  a  S 
nn  doae  of  lonWi«  radiatton  to  found  to 
bave  a  "probaMtttj  of  canatfam"  of  10  per- 
eent.  doaa  tbat  mean  that  erenrone  wbo  bas 
raoetved  ttw  aame  S  ram  doae  baa  a  10  per- 
cent cbanee  of  derdoping  tbemme  cancer? 
Ho.  A  "prababiUty  of  cataatlon"  to  tbe 
mtyMtwmH  tbat  a  cancer  vIcUm  developed 
bto  cancer  from  a  ghren  amount  of  radiation: 
It  to  not  tbe  Ukellbood  tbat  a  given  doae  wfll 
■neer  In  a  given  Individual.  For  ez- 
5  rem  maj  cauae  cancer  In  1  of 
100.000  people  and  9  of  tbe  aame  cancer 
maj  occur  *'natut«IIy"  In  tbe  mme  popula- 
tion. If  all  100.000  people  are  expoaed  to  5 
rem.  one  ml^t  expect  10  cases  of  tbto 
r^nr»T  «ttb  cocb  of  the  cancer  vlctima 
having  a  10  percent  "probability  of  cauaa- 
tlon"  .  .  .  tbat  to  tbere  is  1  chance  in  10  that 
any  one  of  the  10  cancer  victims  has  tbe 
cancer  caused  by  tbe  S  rem.  or  put  different- 
ly, tbere  to  1  chance  in  10  that  any  one  of 
tbe  10  cancer  vIcUms  to  the  1  person  in 
100.000  to  get  tbe  cancer  from  the  5  rem  of 
ioatolng  radiation!!  The  "probability  of  eau- 
satlon"  figure  in  oitirely  different  and 
always  mucb  higher  than  an  "absolute  risk" 
figure. 

IX  If  500  people  win  damages  under  thto 
legislation,  does  tbto  imply  tbat  the  federal 
government  caused  cancer  in  500  people? 

Na  Damages  wffl  be  paid  to  persons  who 
demontiate  at  least  a  10  p«oent  "i»obabiU- 
ty  of  causatton"  as  a  result  of  their  expo- 
sure to  tbe  Nevada  fallout,  uranium  mining 
or  both.  One  would  expect  only  one  radi- 
ation cancer  *»»M«ig  ten  persona  with  10  per- 
cent "PC's,  and  one  radiation  cancer  be- 
tween two  persons  with  50  percent  "PCs. 
Stnee  damages  are  being  paid  to  every  plain- 
tiff wbo  has  a  "VCr  between  10  percent  and 
100  percent,  one  would  expect  tbat  at  least 
several  tbnea  tbe  number  of  people  actually 
harmed  will  be  compensated.  The  legislation 
to  designed  to  aocompltob  Just  thto  Old. 

IS.  In  some  imtanrw  making  awards  to 
people  with  at  least  a  10  pocent  "probabili- 
ty of  causation"  will  result  in  a  situation  in 
wbidi  a  penon  receives  damages  who  has 
received  a  radiation  dose  tbat  to  allowable 
under  current  yn»«t«niiiMit«i  protectiim 
Standards.  Would  tbto  result  lead  inexontr 
biy  to  a  tight<mfaig  of  these  safety  standards 
to  a  point  whov  tbe  nation's  dvHian  and 
mOttary  nuclear  programs  would  not  be  able 
tofunetlao? 

Na  First  of  all.  it  to  unclear  what  to  meant 
by  "compensation  tbat  to  associated  with 
doaea  tbat  are  allowable  under  current 
safety  standards".  These  standards  allow  an 
oocupatlonal  exposure  of  3  rem  a  quarter  of 
U  rem  a  year.  A  person  who  works  in  a  nu- 
dear  industry  for  30  years  to  thus  aDowed  a 
cumulative  doae  of  MO  rem!  Tbto  to  hardly  a 
low  levd  doae.  Even  a  5  rem  a  year  limit. 
wbfcb  to  tbe  current  de  facto  limit  for  the 
nudear  industry.  30  years  of  such  exposure 
would  yield  a  cumulative  dose  of  100  ran. 
can  tbto  '*g«''«**««  be  faulted  because  it 
allows  compensation  tat  cancer  victims  wbo 
have  received  leas  than  240  or  100  rems?  It 
should  be  realised  tbat  a  great  many  cancer 
vietbns  wbo  have  been  exposed  to  240  or  100 
rsBW  would  bave  above  a  50  percent  "proba- 
bility of  causatkm",  tbat  to  tbe  likelihood 
tbat  tbdr  radiation  exposure  cauaed  their 
caneen  would  be  In  excess  of  SO  percent. 

Wbat  about  compensation  for  doses  that 
are  In  excess  of  tbe  yearly  dose  Umlts?  For 
occupational  exposure,  tbe  formal  EPA 
limit  to  13  rems:  wbereas  a  conanisus  has 
centered  on  a  5  rem  a  year  occupational 


limit.  Certainly.  It  woidd  be  a  rare  event  for 
5  rem  or  even  13  rem  to  cause  a  cancer.  But. 
rare  events  do  occur,  espwially  when  tbe 
peoide  wbo  bave  been  ocnipatlonally  ex- 
posed to  JMiJiritig  radiation  number  in  tbe 
mnitniM  Compensating  even  several  times 
tbe  few  people  who  have  developed  cancCT 
fram  these  very  low  doses  should  still  not 
amount  to  many  people,  considering  tbe 
large  numbers  of  perscms  who  bave  been  ex- 
posed occupatlonally. 

CompeiMation  for  these  relatively  few 
cancer  victims  could  pose  no  problem  to  the 
safety  standard  regarding  radiation  expo- 
sure unleas  it  to  presumed  that  these  stand- 
ards should  be  so  strict  that  no  risk  to  possi- 
ble. These  would  indeed  be  impossible 
standards.  The  point  to  that  the  purpose  of 
radiation  dose  standards  to  to  make  working 
with  nuclear  materiato  relatively  safe,  not 
absolutely  safe  which  to  sn  impossible  goaL 
The  private  and  public  agencies  that  work 
with  these  standards  acknowledge  that 
barm  to  done  to  people  even  when  the 
standards  are  met.  But,  currently,  the  nu- 
clear industry  to  considered  to  be  about  ss 
safe  as  the  retail  trade,  and  understandably, 
tbto  to  considered  safe  enough. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  realized 
that  thto  extraordinary  safety  results  pri- 
marily because  most  nuclear  workers  receive 
far  less  radiation  than  Is  of fldally  allowed. 
In  1975  there  were  over  a  million  nuclear 
workers.  Two  thirds  of  them  received  no 
measurable  occupational  doae.  The  mean 
dose  for  the  one  third  who  were  actually  ex- 
posed was  .35  rem  which  is  no  where  near 
the  12  rem  allowed.  Only  .15  percent  of  thto 
workforce  received  more  than  5  rem. 

The  January  23, 1981  edition  of  the  Feder- 
al Register  contains  the  following  passage 
from  tbe  Environmental  Protection  Agency: 
"Based  on  the  observations,  risks  due  to 
occupational  exposure  to  radiation  do  not 
appear  to  be  unreasonably  high  for  the  av- 
erage worker.  They  are  comparable  to  risks 
of  accidental  death  tai  the  least  hazardous 
occupations.  However,  a  worker  exposed  to 
the  current  maximum  allowed  dose  year 
after  year  would  sustain  a  substantial  risk." 
The  following  psssage  come  from  a  paper 
by  the  Swedish  scientist.  Bo  LindeU,  who  de- 
Uvered  it  at  the  1981  meeting  of  the  NaUon- 
al  Council  on  Radiation  Protection  and 
Measiiranent.  The  passage  deato  with  the 
dose  limit  recommendations  of  the  Interna- 
tional Council  on  Radiation  Protection  and 
epitomises  the  recmt  change  in  the  think- 
ing regarding  doae  limits: 

"The  previous  dose  limits  were  seen  ss  the 
upper  boundaries  of  safe  levels  (the  thresh- 
old thinfcing  dominated)  and  were  recom- 
mended as  target  points  'for  purposes  of 
planning  and  dodgn'.  It  was  perfectly  ac- 
ceptable to  work  up  to  tbe  dose  limits  and 
tbere  was  no  encouragement  further  to 
reduce  doses  which  were  already  below  the 
dose  limits. 

The  present  dose  limits  are  rather  the  low 
boundaries  of  totally  unacceptable  levels. 
To  be  below  the  dose  limlte  to  not  a  suffi- 
cient cmidltlon  for  aoceptabUity.  The  main 
recommendation  to  to  keep  all  doses  ss  low 
as  reasonably  achievable.  For  most  workers 
thto  leads  to  a  much  safer  situation  than  the 
introduction  of  lower  dose  limits  without 
any  incitement  not  to  stay  at  the  dose 
limit." 

Increasingly,  what  to  known  as  the 
ALARA  prlndple  (As  Low  as  Ressonably 
Achievable)  has  become  an  axiom  for  ape- 
daltots  in  radiation  exposure  managment. 
These  spedallste  acknowledge  tbat  any  level 
of  radiation  dose  poses  some  danger,  and 


therefore,  that  any  dose  can  be  Justified 
only  when  tboc  to  a  oountertalandng  aodal 
need  for  the  product  or  aerviee  tai  queatkm. 
As  the  dose  appnaebes  the  allowable  limit, 
tbto  need  must  be  compelling. 

ALARA  to  an  tanidldt  corollary  of  the  cur- 
rent safety  standards.  Tbe  slgnlflranre  of 
tbto  fdatloMblp  rests  In  tbe  fact  that  the 
standards  are  as  generous  as  they  are  only 
becauae  tbe  regulators  presume  tbat  rela- 
tively few  nuclear  w«»kas  will  receive  doses 
tbat  approximate  tbe  limits.  If  substantially 
more  workers  fell  Into  tbto  group,  the  stand- 
ards would  likely  be  tightened. 

Tbere  are  relatively  few  key  Jobs  in  tbe  d- 
vUlan  nudear  power  industry,  in  the  nudear 
weapons  program  and  in  medicine  that 
entail  doses  in  excess  of  5  rem  a  year.  Ap- 
parently, it  to  the  holders  of  these  Jobs  (a 
subset  of  the  0.15  percent  of  tbe  workers 
with  a  greater  than  5  rem  annual  dose)  wbo 
most  concern  those  persons  wbo  would 
worry  about  thto  legislation's  impact  on  nu- 
dear safety  standards.  But,  these  workers 
are  exposed  to  more  than  5  rem  a  year  be- 
cauae their  work  to  important,  and  not  be- 
cause their  doses  are  as  safe  ss  sitting  at  a 
desk  Job.  Tbat  thto  legisUtion  acknowledges 
the  risks  sssodated  with  these  exposures 
should  bave  little  impact  on  regulators  who 
already  acknowledge  these  risks.  The  great- 
est threat  to  the  Jobs  of  these  workers 
comes  from  a  proposed  EPA  regulation  tbat 
would  limit  lifetime  occupational  exposure 
to  100  rem.  The  Radiogenic  Cancer  Com- 
pensation Act  would  bave  little  bearing  on 
thto  proposed  standard. 

The  EPA  has  estimated  that  occupatlcmal 
exposure  to  radiation  in  1975  will  "not  lead 
to  more  than  15-36  premature  cancer 
deaths".  Realising  that  the  number  of  nu- 
clear workers  has  increased  over  the  yeara, 
if  we  take  the  lower  niunber  of  15  and  mul- 
tiply it  by  the  37  years  of  nudear  age,  we 
get  555  "excess"  cancer  deaths— not  many 
considering  the  several  million  people  who 
have  worked  in  nudear  programs.  Since  tbe 
method  of  thto  legislation  to  designed  to 
cover  several  times  the  predicted  number 
harmed,  if  thto  legislation  were  applied  to 
the  entire  nuclear  estabUshment  from  1945 
to  the  present,  and  if  as  a  result,  several 
thousand  cancer  victims  were  compensated, 
thto  would  only  be  in  keeping  with  tbe  pro- 
jected harm  tbat  the  nudear  regulators  al- 
ready acknowledge.  In  an  April  18th,  1982 
letter  to  Santor  Hatch,  the  Defense  Nudear 
Agency  estimated  tbat  if  the  method  of  the 
Radiogenic  Cancer  Compensation  Act  were 
extended  to  cover  all  dvlllan  and  defense 
nudear  programs  since  1945,  several  thou- 
sand people  would  be  covered.  Clearly,  thto 
legislation  will  not  make  the  sky  fall  tai  on 
the  radiation  exposure  standards. 

Finally,  it  would  be  false  and  misleading 
to  assume  that  thto  legislation  would  com- 
pensate people  for  10  rem  or  20  rem  or  any 
dose  of  ionizing  radiation. 

Just  ss  steeplejacks  do  not  reodve  workers 
compensation  for  working  in  high  placea, 
downwind  dttsens  would  not  receive  com- 
pensation for  receiving  fallout.  Steeplejacks 
receive  compenntlon  when  they  fall,  and 
under  thto  legislation  people  will  receive 
compensation  when  they  can  demonstrate 
that  there  to  a  substantial  and  quantified 
likelihood  that  their  cancer  was  caused  by 
the  Nevada  fallout.  Most  of  the  downwind 
dtizens  bave  not  and  will  not  devdop 
cancer  from  tbe  faUout.  Most  of  tbe  people 
who  receive  10,  20  or  even  100  rem  doses  wfll 
not  devdop  cancer  from  these  doaea.  Just  as 
most  steeplejacks  do  not  fall  off  buDdlncL 
But.  when  you  fan.  you  falL  For  a  person  to 


meet  the  criteria  for  oompcnaatian  set  forth 
In  the  Radiogenic  Cancer  Cnnipensattop 
Act.  tbere  must  be  a  oonfluence  of  rare 
events:  the  persoo  must  have  received  a 
mudi  talgber  than  average  dose  from  the 
faDout:  tai  most  caaea,  be  must  bave  been 
young  when  he  received  tbto  doae;  and  tai 
most  cases,  he  must  bave  a  relatively  rare 
canoer.  If  the  adentists  can  diaoem  thooe 
relatively  few  peoirie  wbo  are  most  Ittely  to 
bave  faDoot  generated  canoer,  ttaeae  victtans 
should  be  eompenated. 

14.  Wbat  kind  of  precedent  mlidit  tbto  leg- 
islation establtoh  for  other  cases  taivolring 
liability  for  radiation  exposure  and  for  cases 
involving  «»»»«'«»■'»«— '*«!  toxins  other  than 
ionizing  radiation? 

The  radioepidemlological  method  can  be 
applied  to  all  cases  tai  which  it  to  alleged 
that  hmlzlng  radiation  has  caused  canoer 
and  In  which  doaea  can  be  esUmated.  Tbe 
notion  of  prorated  damages  to  also  applica- 
ble to  other  radlatlon/canoer  liability  cases, 
altbougbt  It  should  be  noted  tbat  tbto  legis- 
lation doea  mt  require  any  prorating  of  an 
atomic  veteran's  service  connected  disability 
benefits.  In  fact,  tbe  Radiogenic  Cancer 
Compensation  Act  has  been  designed  specif- 
ically to  attend  to  specific  damages  caused 
by  tbe  federal  government  early  in  tbe 
atomic  era,  Le.  damages  to  the  downwind 
dtiaens.  uranium  miners  and  atmnic  veter- 
ans. Tbto  legislation  to  not  Intended  for 
greato-  appUcatitm.  .  .  .  However,  if  its 
methods  were  broadly  applied,  tbe  results 
would  UlLely  be  benefldal  to  both  our  nude- 
ar mvigrams  and  to  radiogenic  cancer  vic- 
ttans. Most  sdentiste  believe  that  relatively 
few  people  bave  been  harmed.  To  compen- 
sate several  times  thto  number  would  not  be 
too  expensive  and  might  be  a  good  deal  all 
around.  All  of  our  nuclear  programs  are  cur- 
rently <verating  under  a  doud  of  public 
mistrust,  in  large  measure  because  the 
public  realises  that  harm  to  done  by  ionizing 
radiation,  but  has  no  means  of  putting  thto 
barm  In  perapective.  Tbe  barm  has  rarely 
been  acknowledged  in  the  tjngn>|^  form  of 
compensation  for  victtans.  A  proper  method 
of  Judging  radlaticm/canoer  liability  cases 
would  educate  tbe  iHibllc.  through  the  re- 
sults, regarding  tbe  scope  of  tbe  risk  and 
barm,  and  regarding  tbe  types  of  canoo-  and 
tbe  types  of  canoo'  victims  that  are  aasodat- 
ed  with  exposure  to  kmlzing  radiation.  A 
proper  compensatimi  scheme  would  allevi- 
ate some  of  the  urgency  over  safety  stand- 
ards. There  to  a  crying  need  for  a  proper 
precedent.  Tbe  Radiogenic  Cancer  Compen- 
sation Act  contains  wbat  to  currently  tbe 
<mly  feasible  means  for  Judging  the  merits 
of  raditton/canoer  liability  cases.  A  prece- 
dent to  literally  somethtaig  tbat  "precedes", 
and  surely.  It  to  tanportant  that  a  bill  the 
Radiogailc  Cancer  Oompensatkm  Act  "pre- 
cedes" a  general  solution  to  the  dilemma  of 
radlogenle  canoer  liaUltty. 

For  tbe  foreeeeable  future,  the  meUiod  of 
the  Radiogenic  Cancer  Compensation  Act 
cannot  be  applied  to  cases  taivolvlng  toxins 
other  than  Imilzing  radiation  and  dgarettea. 
nor  can  it  evoi  be  applied  to  cases  taivoliing 
damages  from  radiation  other  than  canoer. 
Far  benzene,  asbestos.  DDT.  PCB.  Agoit 
Onoge  and  aO  the  rest,  people  cannot  be 
compensated  tat  more  or  less  than  a  50  per- 
cent "probability  of  causation"  of  barm,  be- 
cause these  probabilities  cannot  be  deter- 
mined regarding  ttaeae  other  toxins.  No  one 
can  be  oompenaated  for  a  30  percent  proba- 
bility of  barm  fmm  Agent  Orange,  since  no 
one  can  determine  wbo  has  tbto  30  percent 
probaUlltyl  Thto  legislation's  method  re- 
quires extensive  data  on  the  health  effects 


of  various  doaea  without  which  one  cannot 
determine  who  baa  wbat  probability  of 
harm.  Reasonably  credible  doae  — tHmtTt 
are  also  neoeasary.  and  the  riaks  associated 
with  doaea  should  be  cumulative.  For  tbe 
most  part,  tbe  other  toxins  do  not  qualify 
for  a  "probability  of  causation"  method  be- 
cause tbe  sdenoe  regarding  them  to  insuffl- 
dently  advanced.  Tbe  sdenee  regardtaig  tbe 
cancer  effecte  of  radiation  to  far  better  de- 
veloped for  two  reasons:  (a)  Exposure  to 
manmarte  radiation  has  been  a  widely  expe- 
rienced phenomenon;  (b)  The  canoer  effects 
of  Ionizing  radiation  bave  been  extensively 
studied  due  to  tbe  tfobal  preoccupation 
with  nuclear  hasards  since  1945.  The  Feder- 
al government  alone  has  spent  over  $3  bil- 
lion to  study  tbe  health  effects  of  kmizing 
radtaOion.  But,  a  lack  of  money  and  atten- 
tion are  not  the  only  problems  regarding 
the  other  toxins,  the  effects  of  some  of 
them  are  harder  to  dlscem.  and  some  of 
them  have  been  visited  upon  only  a  relative- 
ly few  persms. 

8.931 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiue  of 
RepreaentoHvet  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Conffre—  auemUed,  That  thto 
Act  may  be  dted  as  tbe  "Radiogenic  Cancer 
Compensation  Act  of  1983". 
uaruiiTiOMs 

Sac  2.  For  purpose  of  thto  Act  the  term— 

(1)  "individual"  means  any  person  who  re- 
sided within  the  United  States  or  its  territo- 
ries during  any  one  of  the  open  air  atomic 
bomb  tests  that  were  conducted  at  tbe 
Nevada  Test  Site  between  January  1,  1951, 
and  July  31,  1962,  or  any  person  who 
worked  in  a  uranium  mine  in  Colorado,  New 
Mexico,  Arizima.  or  Utah  between  January 
1,  1947  and  December  31,  1961,  who  to  not 
either  currently  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  or  a  person  within  the  deftailtion  of 
section  101  (2)  of  Utle  38.  United  States 
Code,  who  was  tan  active  military,  naval,  or 
air  service  during  the  ttane  such  person 
worked  in  a  uranium  mine  In  Colorado,  New 
Mexico,  Arizona,  or  Utah  between  January 
1,  1947  and  Deconber  31.  1961  or  at  the 
time  of  any  test  determined  to  make  such 
person  otherwise  eligible  for  an  award  of 
damages  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  thto 
Act: 

(2)  "radiation  related  cancer"  means  any 
form  or  type  of  malignant  neoplasm  in 
humans  which  the  Secretary,  pursuant  to 
section  7  of  the  Orphan  Drug  Act  (Public 
lAW  97-414),  determines  has  been  scientifi- 
cally demonstrated  to  be  podtively  correlat- 
ed with  tbe  exposure  of  a  human  population 
to  any  level  of  Ionizing  radiation,  tnriiiritrnf 
lung  cancer  demonstrated  to  be  podtively 
correlated  with  the  exposure  of  uranium 
miners  to  uranium: 

(3)  "probability  of  causation"  means  the 
likelihood,  determined  tai  accordance  with 
the  sdenoe  of  radloepldemlology  and  ex- 
pressed as  a  percentage,  that  an  individual 
with  a  radiation  related  cancer,  whose  organ 
or  organs  wherem  such  cancer  developed  re- 
ceived a  dose  of  ionizing  radiation  prior  to 
the  onset  of  Auch  cancer,  developed  such 
cancer  as  a  result  of  such  dose; 

(4)  "dose"  means  the  amoimt  of  ionizing 
radiation  received  by  a  persm's  organ  or 
organs  wherein  a  radiation  related  cancer 
developed: 

(5)  "tauUvidual  dose"  means  the  best  esU- 
mate  of  the  dose  from  fallout,  indudlng 
rainout.  from  the  open  air  atcmilc  b<Hnb 
tests  tbat  were  conducted  at  the  Nevada 
Test  Site  from  January  1,  1951,  to  July  31, 
1962,  and  from  uranium  mining  as  received 


by  Indlviduato  who  worked  in  a  uranium 
mtaw  tai  C(4orado.  New  Mezloo.  Ariaooa,  or 
Utah  between  January  1.  1*46  and  Deeem- 
ber  31. 1961.  reoeived  via  any  route  by  an  in- 
dividual's  organ  or  orgaus  wberdn  a  radi- 
atlon  related  canoer  devdoped; 

(6)  "taidtvidual's  probability  of  cawatkm" 
means  tbe  percentage  tbat  to  determined 
ustaig  tbat  f ormuU  from  tbe  rompilatlop  of 
formulas  developed  pursuant  to  seetton  7  of 
tbe  Orphan  Drug  Act  (PuUie  Urn  97-414) 
that  to  applicable  to  the  taidividual  aooocd- 
ing  to  the  relevant  facts  tbat  be  has  estab- 
lished, and  ustaig  as  the  value  for  the  doae 
the  individual  does  tbat  be  has  establtobed 
tbat  be  received: 

(7)  "Secretary",  unless  otherwise  speci- 
fied, means  the  Secretary  of  Healtb  and 
Human  Services: 

(8)  "uranium  miner"  means  a  person  who 
worked  in  a  uranium  mine  in  Colorado,  New 
Mexico,  Arizona,  or  Utah  between  January 
1, 1947,  and  December  31, 1961: 

(9)  "veteran"  shaU  have  the  ssme  meanliw 
as  such  term  to  givm  in  secUm  101  (2)  of 
UUe  38  of  the  United  States  <>>de: 

(10)  "active  military,  naval,  or  air  service" 
shall  have  the  same  meaning  as  such  term  to 
given  tai  section  101  (34)  of  Utle  38  of  the 
United  States  Code: 

(11)  "current  monber  of  the  Armed 
Forces"  means  s  person  in  sctive  military, 
naval  or  air  service  as  defined  in  title  38  of 
the  United  States  Code: 

(13)  "former  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces"  means  a  veteran  as  such  term  to  de- 
fined herein;  and 

(13)  "service-connected"  shall  have  tbe 
same  meaning  as  such  t«m  to  given  in  see- 
Uon  101  (16)  of  Utle  38  of  the  United  States 
Code. 

STAaOUKi 

Sic.  3.  A  dvll  action  may  be  instituted  tai 
an  appropriate  United  States  district  court 
against  the  United  States  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  thto  Act  by  or  on  behalf  of— 

(1)  any  taidividual.  as  defined  in  tbto  Act, 
who  has  (M-  has  had  a  radiathm  related 
cancer  that  was  dtagnosed  after  January  1. 
1953.  or  any  individual  irtio  was  a  uranium 
miner  who  has  or  has  had  such  canoer  that 
was  diagnosed  after  January  1. 1948:  or 

(2)  the  estate  of  a  deceased  taidividual  who 
had  a  radiation  related  cancer  tbat  was  di- 
sgnosed  after  January  1,  195X  or  any  indi- 
vidual who  was  a  uranium  miner  had  such 
cancer  that  was  diagnosed  after  January  1. 
1948. 


ACnOBS  BTTRX  I 

Sac.  4.  In  addition  to  the  actions  required 
by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  section  7  of 
the  Orphan  Drug  Act  (PubUc  Iaw  97-414). 
at  the  ttane  such  Secretary  publtohes  the  ra- 
dloepidemlological  tables,  formulas,  and 
methods  required  to  be  devised  and  pub- 
lished ptusuant  to  such  Act,  he  shall  also 
publish  a  list  of  radiation  related  i 


ACnOHS  ST  TBX  VXTZBAin  AOKIinSTBATIOIl 

Sac.  5.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  thto  Act.  the  Administrator  of  Veterans 
Affairs  shaU  use  the  radioepidemiolaglcal 
tables,  formulas,  and  methods  developed  by 
tbe  Secretary  mirsuant  to  thto  Act  and  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  Orphan  Drug  Act  (PubUc  Law 
97-414)  to  determine  pursuant  to  section 
6(c)  whether  cancer  which  has  developed  in 
any  veteran  after  the  discharge  or  rdease  of 
such  veteran  from  active  mlUtary,  naval  or 
ata-  service  to  due  to  exposure  to  ionising  ra- 
diation while  such  veteran  was  in  active 
military,  naval  or  air  service.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  laws  administered  by  the  Veterans' 
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AAnlDlstntfam.  any  disability  resulting 
(ram  such  cancer  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
■errioe-oanneeted  U  such  veteran's  probabU- 
tty  of  causation  Is  10  per  centum  or  greater. 
<b)  As  the  tables,  formulas,  and  methods 
developed  by  the  Secretary  are  updated  pur- 
suant to  the  Orphan  Drug  Act,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  use  such  updated  tables,  formu- 
las, and  methods  for  purposes  of  subsection 
(a).  Notwithstanding  section  4004  (b>  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  for  a  period  of  ten 
yews  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  if.  by  the  updating  of  such  tables,  for- 
mulas or  methods,  a  veteran's  probability  of 
causation  is  revised  upward  after  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  has  completed  such 
caae,  the  Veterans'  Administration  has  com- 
pleted such  case,  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion #»!*",  upon  a  petition  by  or  on  behalf  of 
such  veteran,  reopen  such  case  and  use  such 
updated  tables,  formulas,  and  methods  In 
redetomlnlng  such  veteran's  service-con- 
nected disability. 

PKOCXDUBXS 

Sk.  8.  (aXl)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  section  any  person  who  has,  or  has  had 
a  radiation  related  cancer  who  is  an  individ- 
ual as  defined  in  this  Act.  and  who  is  also 
either  a  current  or  former  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  shall,  as  an  Individual,  have 
wtamling  to  bring  an  action  pursiuuit  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  for  radiation  such  in- 
dividual received  while  not  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  and.  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  shall  also  have  recourse  for  com- 
pensation through  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration for  radiation  received  while  such 
person  was  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
(2)  The  provisions  of  this  section  allowing 
a  former  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  to 
.yi^infmin  two  actions  apply  only  if  such  vet- 
eran does  not  use  a  combined  dose,  as  pro- 
vided in  this  section,  in  either  action. 

(b)  When  a  current  or  former  member  of 
the  Armed  Forces  files  a  claim  for  benefits 
under  the  laws  administered  by  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  or  fUes  a  claim  for  dam- 
ages in  an  appropriate  court  of  the  United 
States,  the  Veterans'  Administration  shall 
have  the  authority  to  determine  the  dose 
that  such  person  received  while  performing 
in  active  military,  naval,  or  air  service. 

(cXl)  For  all  former  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  with  radiation  related  cancer 
who  fOe  a  claim  for  benefits  under  the  laws 
administered  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, the  Veteraiu'  Administration  shall  de- 
termine the  dose  of  radiation  such  person 
obtained  by  including  both  the  dose  of  radi- 
ation received  by  such  person  while  such 
person  was  in  the  Armed  Forces  and  the 
dose  he  received  as  a  civilian  from  the  open 
air  atomic  bomb  tests  that  were  conducted 
at  the  Nevada  Test  Site  between  January  1, 
1961.  and  July  31, 1M2.  and  from  woridng  in 
a  urimlum  mine  in  Colorado,  New  Mexico, 
Arixona.  or  Utah  between  January,  1,  1947, 
and  December  31, 1961. 

(2)  In  determining  the  claim  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (1).  if  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion determines  that  the  dose  such  person 
received  as  a  civilian  Is  greater  than  the 
dose  such  person  received  while  in  the  serv- 
ice, the  Veterans'  Administration  shall  con- 
alder  only  the  dose  received  by  such  person 
while  be  waa  in  the  service. 

(S>  In  determining  the  claim  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (1),  if  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tlmi  determines  that  the  dose  received  by 
■uch  person  while  he  was  in  the  service  is 
larger  than  the  dose  he  received  as  a  civilian 
then  the  Veterans'  Administration  shall 
take  into  account  the  doae  such  person  re- 


ceived in  the  service  combined  with  the  dose 
such  person  received  as  a  civilian. 

(4)  Any  current  or  former  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  who  is  aggrieved  by  the  final 
determination  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion regarding  whether  the  dose  received  by 
such  person  while  a  civiban  was  larger  or 
smaUer  than  the  dose  such  person  received 
while  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  may 
request  an  appropriate  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction  to  make  a  determLiatlon.  Such 
court  shall  use  only  the  determination  of 
the    Veterans'    Administration    regarding 
what  doae  such  person  received  as  a  member 
of  the  Armed  Forces.  If  the  court  deter- 
mines that  the  dose  such  person  received  as 
a  civilian  is  smaller  than  the  dose  such 
person  received  while  in  the  Armed  Forces 
the  Veterans'  Administration  shaU  abide  by 
the    court's    finding    only    in    determining 
which  dose  is  larger.  The  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration shall,  for  purposes  of  determining 
the  combined   dose,   treat   the   dose  such 
person  received  as  a  civilian  as  the  smaller 
dose.  Notwithstanding  any  such  determina- 
tion by  the  court,  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion shall  make  and  shall  be  authorized  to 
use  Its  determination  of  the  size  of  the  dose 
such  person  received  as  a  civilian  in  deter- 
mining the  claim  referred  to  in  paragraph 
<1). 

(d)  (1)  Any  former  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  who  during  part  of  the  time  of  the 
open  air  atomic  bomb  tests,  or  during  part 
of  the  time  he  was  a  uranium  miner  was  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  during 
another  part  of  such  time  was  a  civilian 
shall  have  recourse  for  compensation 
through  the  Veterans'  Administration  pur- 
suant to  this  section.  In  addition,  such  indi- 
vidual shall  have  standing  to  bring  an  action 
in  an  appropriate  civilian  court  of  compe- 
tent jurisdiction. 

(2)  In  any  case  before  the  court  pursuant 
to  this  subsection,  the  court  shall  consider 
the  total  dose  such  person  received  combin- 
ing the  dose  such  person  received  as  a  civil- 
ian uranium  miner  and  with  the  dose  such 
person  received,  as  a  civilian,  from  the  open 
air  atomic  bomb  tests  conducted  at  the 
Nevada  Test  Site  between  January  1.  1951 
and  July  31,  1962,  as  well  as,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection,  the  dose  such 
person  received  as  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  as  determined  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. 

(3)  Upon  a  request  made  to  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Veterans'  Administration  pur- 
suant to  section  3302  of  title  38  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code,  such  Administrator 
shall  provide  to  the  court,  or  to  any  person 
described  in  this  subsection  who  is  a  party 
to  a  civil  action  pursuant  to  this  Act,  their 
determination  of  the  dose  such  person  re- 
ceived while  such  person  was  in  active  mili- 
tary, naval  or  air  service.  Such  determina- 
tion shall  be  made  and  issued  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section.  The  court 
shall  have  no  jurisdiction  to  make  any  de- 
termination regarding  the  dose  a  current  or 
former  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  re- 
ceived while  such  person  was  in  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  stiall  use  the  determination 
made  and  provided  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. 

(4)  If,  after  receiving  the  determination 
made  by  the  Veterans'  Administration  re- 
garding the  dose  such  person  received  while 
such  person  was  in  active  military,  naval  or 
air  service,  the  court  determines  that  the 
dose  received  by  such  person  as  a  civilian  Is 
larger  than  the  dose  received  while  such 
person  was  in  active  military,  luival  or  air 
service,  then  the  court  shall  combine  both 


doaea  received  by  cuch  penon  for  purpoaea 
of  awarding  damagea. 

(5)  If  the  court  determines  that  the  doae 
received  by  such  peraon  while  such  person 
was  in  active  military,  naval  or  air  service  la 
larger  than  the  doae  such  person  received  as 
a  civilian,  then  the  court  shall  not  combine 
the  doses  for  purpoaea  of  awarding  compen- 
sation for  damages  but  shall  only  uae  the 
dose  such  person  received  while  such  peraon 
was  a  civilian  in  determining  damages. 
DiscovntT  OP  nrroRiiATiON  axLATrva  to  dosk 

Sac.  7.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b),  informaUon.  data,  and  records 
which  have  been  developed  by  or  are  under 
the  control  of  any  Federal  agency  shaU  be 
discoverable  by  any  party  to  such  action 
pursuant  to  the  Federal  Rules  of  CivU  Pro- 
cedure if  such  information,  data,  and 
records  are  significantly  relevant  an  action 
initiated  under  this  section  to  determine  an 
individual  dose. 

(b)  Before  making  any  information,  data, 
or  records  available  to  a  party  pursuant  to  a 
discovery  request  made  under  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  of  the  agency  which  developed  or 
controls  the  information  shall  delete  any  in- 
formation that  Is— 

(1)  specifically  authorized  under  criteria 
established  by  an  Executive  order  to  be  kept 
secret  in  the  interest  of  national  defense  or 
foreign  policy,  and 

(2)  in  fact,  properly  classified  pursuant  to 
such  Executive  order. 

(cKl)  Except  as  provided  in  this  subsec- 
tion, upon  a  motion  by  a  party  to  an  action 
before  the  court,  under  this  section,  the 
court  may  undertake  an  in  camera  inspec- 
tion of  such  information,  data,  and  records 
exempt  from  discovery  xmder  this  section.  If 
the  court,  in  its  discretion  determines  that 
the  request  for  information  Includes  ex- 
empted and  deleted  information  which  Is  in- 
dispensable to  a  determination  of  such  indi- 
vidual's dose,  the  court  may  examine  the 
contents  of  exempt  agency  records  in 
camera  to  determine  whether— 

(A)  such  information,  data,  and  records  or 
any  part  thereof  are  discoverable  due  to  the 
agency's  failure  to  demonstrate  that  the  in- 
formation is  exempt  imder  this  section,  or 

(B)  Information,  although  in  fact  exempt 
under  this  section,  demonstrates  a  reasona- 
ble likelihood  that  the  dose  received  by  the 
party  leads  to  a  determination  of  a  probabil- 
ity of  causation  compensable  under  this  Act. 

(2)  If  the  court  determines  by  an  in 
camera  Inspection  of  the  information  ex- 
empted under  this  section  that  such  Infor- 
mation demonstrates  a  reasonable  likeli- 
hood that  such  Individual's  dose  leads  to  a 
determination  of  probability  of  causation 
compensable  under  this  Act,  the  court  may 
determine  that  dose. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act.  nothing  in  this  section  shall  be 
construed  as  allowing  any  court  to  make  an 
in  camera  inspection  of  information,  data  or 
records  in  any  action  brought  to  determine 
the  dose  a  person  received  while  such 
person  was  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

(d)  Within  six  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  shall  prepare  and  publish  a  descrip- 
tive bibliography  of  the  materials  described 
in  subsection  (a). 

AWASO  or  DAMAGE 

SBC.  8.  (aXl)  Any  individual  who  has 
brought  an  action,  pursuant  to  this  Act  and 
section  7  of  the  Orphan  Drug  Act  (Public 
Law  97-414),  and  who  has  established  that 
he  has  an  individual  probability  of  causa- 
tion in  excess  of  50  per  centum  shall  receive 


an  award  of  damages  from  the  United 
StiUwi  to  an  amount  whkh  the  court,  to  its 
dlacretlon,  deems  ippropriate  to  compenaate 
tat  actual  damagea  sustained  by  such  indi- 
vidual, except  that  such  award  shaD  not  be 
to  exoeas  of  ISOO.OOO.  Any  Individual  who 
baa  eatabliahed  that  he  has  an  todlviduaJ 
probability  of  causation  between  10  per 
centum  and  50  per  centum  shall  receive  an 
award  of  damagea  from  the  United  States  to 
an  amount  which  the  court  deems  appropri- 
ate to  compensate  for  actual  damages  sus- 
tained by  such  individual,  except  that  such 
award  shall  not  be  to  excess  of  the  product 
of  his  individual  probability  of  causation 
timea  $600,000. 

(2)  In  determining  an  todividual's 
probability  of  causation  the  total  of  the  rv 
dlatlon  received  from  the  open  air  atomic 
bomb  tests  and  from  uranium  mining  shall 
be  combtoed  and  considered. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1)  if  a 
claim  is  being  brought  on  behalf  of  a  de- 
ceased todlvldual  or  his  estate  the  damages 
to  be  awarded  pursuant  to  paragraphs  (1) 
and  (2)  shall  not  be  awarded  unless  it  is 
demonstrated  that  such  todividu&l  suffered 
damages  that  are  symptomatic  of  the  cancer 
and  were  detected  during  such  person's  life- 
time. 

(b)  (1)  Except  as  provided  to  this  subsec- 
tion, the  acceptance  by  the  claimant  of  such 
award,  compromise,  or  settlement  shall  be 
final  and  conclusive  on  the  claimant,  and 
shall  constitute  a  complete  release  of  any 
claim  against  the  United  States  and  against 
any  employee  of  the  Government  whose  act 
or  omission  gave  rise  to  the  claim,  by  reason 
of  the  same  subject  matter,  however,  for  a 
period  of  ten  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  if,  by  an  updating  of  the 
Health  and  Human  Services  tables  or  for- 
mulas developed  pursuant  to  section  7  of 
the  Orphan  Drug  Act  (Public  Law  97-414), 
an  todlvldual  probability  of  causation  is  re- 
vised upward  after  such  case  Is  completed, 
the  United  States  shall,  as  the  court  deems 
appropriate,  pay  such  todlvldual  or  the 
estate  of  such  todlvldual  an  additional 
award  to  which  such  claimant  would  be  en- 
titled to  under  such  updated  Ubles  except 
that  such  total  award  shall  not  exceed  the 
amounts  provided  for  to  subsection  (a). 

(2)  This  section  shall  not  be  construed  as 
prohibiting  a  person  who,  pursuant  to  this 
Act.  may  maintain  an  action  for  an  award  of 
damages  based  upon  radiation  such  person 
received  as  a  civilian,  as  well  as  a  separate 
action  based  upon  radiation  such  person  re- 
ceived while  to  the  Armed  Forces,  from 
maintaining  and  recovering  to  both  actions. 

(cXl)  In  accordance  with  section  5  of  this 
Act,  to  the  case  of  any  veteran  who  has  es- 
tablished that  his  todlvldual  probability  of 
causation  of  cancer  Is  10  per  centum  or 
greater,  any  disability  resulting  from  such 
cancer  shall  be  deemed  to  be  service-con- 
nected for  purposes  of  any  law  administered 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

(2)  The  Administrator  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  shaU  use  the  updated  tables, 
formulas,  and  methods  as  provided  to  sec- 
tion 5. 

nuKDtaa  or  noor 

8k.  9.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  an  to- 
dlvldual must  demonstrate  his  todlvldual 
dose  by  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence. 

(b)  If  to  the  Judgment  of  the  court  an  to- 
dividual  fails  to  meet  the  standard  of  proof 
established  by  subsection  (a),  the  court  may 
determine  the  individual  dose  based  upon 
the  evidence  presented. 

(c)  In  determining  an  todlvldual  dose,  the 
court  shall  consider  the  probable  dose  from 


external  exposure  and  also  totemal  expo- 
sure from  radioactive  Isotopes  that  have 
been  inhaled  or  Ingested.  The  court  shall 
consider  measured  levels  of  fallout  to  that 
these  measurements  are  valid  and  credible 
and  reconstructions  of  dose  based  upon 
these  measurements  and  estimates  of  fall- 
out levels  inferred  from  data  developed 
after  the  individual's  exposure  to  that  those 
reconstructions  are  valid  and  credible.  In  ad- 
dition, the  coiu-t  shall  consider  evidence  of 
somatic  symptoms  of  radiation  exposure  on 
the  part  of  the  todlvldual  foUowlng  his  al- 
leged exposure  to  Ionizing  radiation,  symp- 
toms such  as  radiation  sickness,  loss  of  hair, 
or  skto  lesions.  The  credibility  of  scientific 
daU  and  ftodings  shall  be  assessed  strictly 
on  a  scientific  t>asis. 

KzcLDsrvx  antXDT 

Sac.  10.  (a)  Except  as  provided  to  this  sec- 
tion the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  the 
remedy  available  to  any  todlvldual  who  al- 
leges to  have  cancer  caused  by  nuclear  fall- 
out from  open  air  nuclear  bomb  tests  that 
were  conducted  at  the  Nevada  Test  Site  be- 
tween January  1.  1951,  and  July  31,  1962, 
notwithstanding  any  remedy  provided  for  to 
section  1346,  and  chapter  171  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  (commonly  known  as 
the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act).  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act,  the 
right  to  bring  a  civil  action  pursuant  to  this 
Act,  and  to  recover  to  such  action,  however, 
Is  to  addition  to  and  not  to  lieu  of,  any  other 
l)eneflt  provided  by  any  other  Federal  law 
or  program  providing  assistance  to  persons 
with  disabilities  or  iUnesses.  The  filing  of  an 
action  under  this  Act  does  not  affect  the 
rights  of  any  person  under  any  such  Federal 
law  or  program,  except  as  provided  to  this 
section. 

(bXl)  Except  as  provided  to  paragraph  (2). 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  the 
remedy  available  to  any  person  who  alleges 
to  have  cancer  as  a  result  of  working  to  a 
uranium  mtoe  to  Colorado,  New  Mexico.  Ar- 
izona or  Utah  between  January  1,  1947,  and 
December  31,  1961,  notwithstanding  any 
remedy  provided  for  to  section  1346,  and 
chapter  171  of  title  28,  United  States  Code 
(commonly  known  as  the  Federal  Tort 
Claims  Act).  The  filing  of  an  action  under 
this  Act  does  not  affect  the  rights  of  any 
person  imder  any  other  Federal  law  or  pro- 
gram except  as  provided  hereto. 

(2)  The  remedy  provided  for  to  this  Act 
shall  not  be  available  to  any  uranium  mtoer 
described  to  this  section  who  has  received  a 
workman's  compensation  award  for  cancer 
determtoed  to  have  developed  as  a  result  of 
such  uranium  mining. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  this  section  are  not 
totended  to  preclude  a  current  or  former 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces  from  pursuing 
remedies  available  through  the  Veterans' 
Administration  if  such  remedy  is  not  other- 
wise precluded  by  section  6  or  any  other 
provision  of  law. 

STATUTX  OF  UMITATIOHS 

Sac.  11.  Notwithstanding  section  2401  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  any  action  com- 
menced pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  barred 
unless  such  Individual  has  commenced  such 
action  withto  two  years  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  or  withto  two  years 
after  the  date  on  which  such  todlvldual  Is 
diagnosed  as  having  radiation  related 
cancer,  whichever  is  later. 

A^roamr  fiis 

Sac.  12.  (a)  No  Attorney  shall  charge, 
demand,  receive,  or  collect  for  services  ren- 
dered pursuant  to  an  action  for  dunages 
brought  to  a  civil  court  pursuant  to  this  Act, 


fees  to  excess  of  10  per  centum  of  the  first 
$100,000  of  any  Judipnent  rendered  under 
thia  Act,  and  6  per  centum  of  any  excess. 

(b)  Any  attorney  who  charges,  H*tiimH« 
receives,  or  collects,  for  services  rendered  to 
connection  with  such  claim,  any  amount  to 
excess  of  that  allowed  under  this  section 
shall  be  required  to  make  resUtuUmi  of  any 
such  excess  and  may  be  ftoed  not  more  than 
$5,000.  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both. 

nsuaAMCK  coMPAinas 
Sac.  13.  An  award  of  damages  made  to  ac- 
cordance with  this  Act  shall  not  be  consid- 
ered as  any  form  of  compensation  or  reim- 
bursement for  a  loss  for  PlVpOSeS  of  tnaMng 

any  todlvldual  receiving  such  an  award 
liable,  on  the  basis  of  such  receipt,  to  repay 
such  insurance  company;  or  shall  an  award 
or  claim  affect  any  future  or  pending  insur- 
ance claim. 

ooaroBiOHG  AMomMBm 
Sac.  14.  Section  1346  of  UUe  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

'(g)  The  district  courts  shall  have  exclu- 
sive, original  jurisdiction  of  anj'  civil  action 
brought  pursuant  to  the  Radiogenic  Cancer 
Compensation  Act  of  1983.". 

IPPatTIVK  DATS 

Sac.  IS.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
become  effective  upon  the  date  of  enact- 
ment. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
(wnsent  that  I  may  be  permitted  to 
proceed  for  such  time  as  I  may  require 
for  the  purpose  of  mitUng  another 
statement. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EFFECTIVENESS  OF  UA 
DEFENSE  SPENDING 

Mr.  HATCH.  Madam  President,  one 
of  the  most  significant  issues  facing 
this  body  today  is  the  ciuestion  of  the 
effectiveness  of  n.S.  defense  spending. 
An  endless  stream  of  reports  regarding 
cost  ovemms,  mismanagement,  (»n- 
fli(^  of  interest  and  poor  performance 
of  weapons  systems  has  raised  serious 
questions  about  our  Nation's  defense 
posture.  More  than  ever  before  in  our 
history,  there  is  a  pressing  need  that 
Congress  and  the  American  public  be 
assured  that  our  limited  defense  dol- 
lars are  being  spent  wisely  and  effec- 
tively. 

The  public's  front  line  of  defense 
against  wasteful  and  corrupt  practices 
by  defense  contractors  Is  the  Defense 
Contract  Audit  Agency  (DCAA).  the 
Pentagon's  audit  arm.  Onsite  DCAA 
auditors  report  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense on  all  of  our  major  weapons  con- 
tracts. They  should  have  no  ax  to 
grind.  They  should  be  oblivious  to  po- 
litical considerations.  They  must  be 
honest,  professional  and  competent. 
Their  only  goal  should  be  to  insure 
that  the  coimtry  is  getting  what  it  is 
supposed  to  get  under  each  defense 
contract.  The  sanctity  of  this  auditing 
system  is  vitally  important  to  an  effec- 
tive defense  posttire.  So  any  tampering 
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with  the  syitan  should  be  a  cause  for 
ooiMkleiable  cooeem  by  the  Office  of 
the  Seeretaiy  of  Defenw.  CongreB. 
and  the  American  irabUc 

Such  eoncem  has  been  raised  by  the 
f«oent  treatment  of  Georie  Spanton.  a 
vetetan  auditor  tot  DCAA  at  the  site 
of  the  Pratt  *  Whitney  Aircraft  plant 
in  Patan  Beach.  Fla.  Mr.  Spanton 
raised  the  hackles  of  defense  industry 
and  of  his  DCAA  supoioiB  last  year 
when  he  wrote  a  Tfspoei  criUdstng 
Pratt  4k  Whitney  for  payins  what  he 
ooiMldered  esDessive  labor  rates  under 
4pff>niM»  contracts.  I  am  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  comment  on  whether  or  not 
Ifr.  Spanton  was  correct  in  this  pro- 
jections, because  that  matter  now  is 
under  study  by  the  Ooieral  Account- 
ing Office  and  the  House  Oovemment 
Operations  Committee.  But  I  do  know 
^h^  the  treatment  accorded  Mr.  Span- 
ton  by  his  DCAA  superiors  leaves 
mudi  to  be  desired. 

Unhappy  with  Mr.  Spanton's  report 
and  the  publlctty  it  reodved  from  the 
news  media,  the  DCAA  has  proposed 
the  transfer  of  Mr.  Spanton  from 
Palm  Beach  to  either  Boston.  Phila- 
delphia, or  the  agency's  headquarters 
hoe  in  Washington.  D.C.  It  would 
appear  to  be  a  punitive  transfer.  Mr. 
gpttnton  has  60  days  to  accept  the 
transfo-  or  punitive  action  will  be 
taken,  possibly  including  dismissal. 
This  is  incredible  to  me  in  view  of  Mr. 
Spanton's  announcement  to  his  superi- 
on  Uiat  he  plans  to  retire  in  Florida  at 
the  end  of  this  year.  The  DCAA's  pro- 
posal smacks  of  intimidation.  Its  mes- 
sage is  dear  to  other  DCAA  auditors 
who  might  tangle  with  defense  con- 
tractors in  the  future:  Do  not  make 
waves  or  you  will  be  sorry. 

This  message  is  reinforced  by 
DCAA's  aoquiesence  to  a  demand  by 
Pratt  &  Whitney  that  it  release  docu- 
ments only  to  Mr.  Spanton's  superiors 
and  not  to  SpanUm  himself.  That  is 
simply  not  acceptable.  Individual 
onsite  auditors  know  more  about  these 
matters  than  their  superiors  do.  They 
must  not  be  circumvented  if  the 
system  is  to  work  properly. 

I  am  happy  to  state  that  the  Merit 
Systems  Protection  Board  has  come 
out  tentatively  in  favor  of  Mr.  Span- 
ton.  That  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. But  I  wish  to  see  my  good  friend 
Mr.  Weinberger,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, go  a  bit  farther  to  make  sure 
piat  the  all-important  DCAA  audit 
system  is  working  as  fully  and  freely 
as  it  is  suivosed  to. 

>fy<«*»w  President,  no  other  Member 
of  this  body  is  more  supportive  of  a 
strong  natl""*^  defense  than  I  am.  So 
it  is  in  the  interest  of  a  strong  defense 
posture  that  I  ask  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  fidly  investigate  and  report 
back  to  me  on  the  DCAA's  handling  of 
the  Spantcm  matter  and  the  implica- 
tions it  raises  about  the  integrity  of 
the  Pentagon's  audit  system.  I  urge 
the   Secretary   to   give   this   matter 


urgent  priority.  Madam  President. 
Nothing  leas  than  the  continued  confi- 
dence of  American  taxpayers  lies  in 
the  balance. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  yield  the 
fioor. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINEBS 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  exceed  1 
hour  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  10  minutes  each. 


TO  COBg*ENSATE  VICTIMS  OF 
HAZARDOUS  CHEMICALS 


Mr.  STAFFORD.  Madam  President, 
for  5  years  the  Congress  has  been 
struggling  to  formulate  a  means  of 
compensating  the  victims  of  hazardous 
waste  and  other  poisonous  chemicals. 
Today.  I  am  introdudng  a  bill  which 
will  renew  those  efforts. 

The  bill  is  built  in  large  part  on  the 
work  which  has  gone  before  it.  Most  of 
its  provisions  were  contained  in  S. 
1480,  which  was  introduced  in  the 
geth  Congress  by  Senators  Muskik 
and  CuLVKB,  as  weU  as  Senators 
Chafd.  Rahdolfh,  and  myself.  S.  1480 
was  approved,  with  amendments,  by 
the  committee  but  its  victims  compen- 
sation proposais  were  eliminated 
before  the  bill  was  brought  to  the 
floor. 

S.  1480  had,  in  its  tiun,  been  built 
upon  the  work  that  went  into  S.  2900 
of  the  95th  Congress.  It  passed  the 
Senate  but  died  when  the  Congress  ad- 
journed. 

We  all  know  that  legislative  strug- 
gles often  span  not  one  but  several 
Congresses.  Usually,  the  more  complex 
and  important  the  task,  the  longer  the 
time  it  takes  to  complete.  Having  al- 
ready spanned  three  Congresses.  I 
hope  that  the  time  has  now  come  for  a 
victim  compensation  program  to 
become  law. 

The  toll  which  hazardous  wastes  and 
toxic  chemicals  are  taking  in  this 
Nation  is  growing  steadily. 

Sometimes  only  one  or  two  persons 
are  involved  and  their  deaths  will  pass 
with  no  mention  in  the  press.  At  other 
times,  there  are  thousands  who  are 
threatened  and  their  personal  agonies 
are  brought  into  the  American  homes 
in  the  living  color  of  evening  news. 

But  whether  the  victims  are  at 
Times  Beach  or  a  small  chemical  plant 
in  California,  the  list  of  those  who  are 
victims  of  a  modem  chemical  society 
grows  relentlesdy. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing 
would  attempt  to  help  these  innocent 
victims.  As  I  have  said,  most  of  its 
principles  are  built  upon  S.  1480  of  the 
96th  Congress,  which  was  approved  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works.  That  bill  went 
on  to  become  what  is  now  commonly 


called  the  Superfund  law.  but  without 
the  victim  compensation  provisions. 
Those  had  to  be  dropped  as  the  price 
of  yn^HJny  the  Suporfund. 

It  is  the  provlsitms  which  were  left 
by  the  roadside  2  years  ago  that  I  pro- 
pose to  now  reincorporate  into  the  Su- 
perfund law. 

They  represented  good  public  policy 
2  years  ago  and  when  measured 
against  events  since  then.  lo(A  even 
better. 

Had  this  biU  been  law,  there  would 
have  been  no  hesitation  in  removing 
the  families  at  Times  Beach  from  the 
dioxin  danger  zone. 

Nor  would  the  residents  of  Triana. 
Ala.— where  the  body  levels  of  DDT 
are  the  highest  in  the  world— have 
been  without  medical  care. 

Nor  would  the  fishermen  along  the 
James  and  Hudson  Rivers— to  name 
but  two  of  the  many  bodies  of  water 
closed  because  of  poisonous  chemi- 
cals—have lost  their  livelihood. 

These  are  but  three  examples  of  the 
victims  left  in  the  wake  of  a  modem 
technological  and  chemical  society. 
There  are  many  others,  including  the 
Vietxuun  veterans  exposed  to  agent 
orange,  the  shipsrard  workers  felled  by 
asbestosis,  and  the  many  citizens  of 
the  Southwest  once  surrounded  by  the 
fallout  from  the  testing  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

I  have  heard  those  opposed  to  a 
system  of  victim  compensation  assert 
that  it  is  an  attempt  to  create  a  zero 
risk  society. 

My  reply  is  that  risk  will  remain,  but 
its  costs  will  be  shifted  to  those  who 
created  it,  not  remain  with  the  men. 
women,  and  children  whose  only  con- 
nection to  a  waste  is  that  they  were 
poisoned  by  it. 

The  risks  created  by  hazardous 
wastes  and  chemicals  properly  belong 
to  those  who  create  them.  This  bill  is 
an  attempt  to  assure  that  risk  is  prop- 
erly placed  and  that  victims  are  ade- 
quately compensated.  This  bill  has 
four  major  provisions.  They  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

First.  Federal  cause  of  action.  The 
bill  creates  a  right  of  action  under 
Inderal  law  for  persons  injured  by 
hazardous  substances  and  wastes. 

Second,  a  "no  fault"  compensation 
system.  The  bill  expands  the  Super- 
fund  so  that  it  can  be  used  to  compen- 
sate victims  for  their  economic  losses. 
Third,  liberalized  statute  of  limita- 
tions. In  some  States,  the  statute  of 
limitations  begins  runidng  on  the  date 
a  person  is  exposed  to  a  toxic  sub- 
stance, not  the  date  the  injury  occurs. 
The  bill  establishes  a  6-year  statute  of 
limitations  which  begins  running  at 
the  time  of  discovery  rather  than  ex- 
posure. 

Fourth,  expansion  and  extension  of 
the  fund.  The  bill  establishes  the  ter- 
mination date  for  the  tax  as  1990 
rather  than  the  current  date  of  1985. 


The  biU  also  doubles  the  size  of  the 
fund  to  $3.2  billion  rather  than  the 
currait  limit  of  $1.6  billion. 

The  UU  also  omtains  some  proposed 
changes  relating  to  the  admission  into 
evidence  of  animal  tests,  epidemiologi- 
cal studies  and  other  informaticm  re- 
lating to  the  toxicity  of  chemicals. 
The  bill  would  also  shift  the  burden  of 
going  forward  in  a  courtroom  triaL 

There  is  yet  another  siasilficant 
change  which  I  may  propose  after  the 
Easter  recess.  That  would  be  to  create 
an  independent  agency  to  administer 
the  Superfund  law. 

Frankly,  I  have  mixed  feelings  as  to 
whether  the  Superfund's  administra- 
tion should  be  lodged  with  an  inde- 
pendent agency.  On  the  one  hand,  it 
would  minimize  the  possibility  that 
the  program  could  be  tainted  with  pol- 
itics. It  might  also  assure  that  some  of 
the  law's  provisions— such  as  those  re- 
quiring the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  to  establish  or  desig- 
nate a  toxic  agency— would  be  imple- 
mented. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  much  to 
be  said  for  having  the  administration 
of  the  Superfund  law  integrated  with 
other  pollution  statutes  at  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency. 

There  are  good  arguments  on  both 
sides.  Which  approach  is  correct  is  un- 
clear. What  is  certain  is  that  this  al- 
ternative should  be  carefully  exam- 
ined because  many  of  the  law's  provi- 
sions have  been  poorly  implemented, 
if  ataU. 

Madam  President.  I  am  sore  there 
will  be  no  lack  of  good  ideas  and  sug- 
gestions regarding  the  direction  the 
Congress  should  take  in  this  field.  For 
myself,  I  begin  this  process  believing 
that  the  trail  we  blazed  first  with  S. 
2900  and  followed  with  8.  1480  is  the 
right  one.  But  wliatever  direction  we 
move,  I  hope  that  at  long  last  we  wiU 
come  to  an  end  tliis  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Racx>RO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  bill  was  ordered  to  t>e  printed  in 
the  Rbooro.  as  follows: 
&917 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepraentaHvet  of  the  United  Statu  of 
America  in  Congreu  oiaenMed,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Victim  Compenaa- 
Uon  and  Pollution  Liability  Act." 

msmos 

Sk.  2.  The  Congreas  hereby  finds  that— 

(1)  the  population  of  the  United  SUtea  Is 
Involuntarily  exposed  to  an  array  of  hasard- 
ous  wastes  and  other  toxic  aubstanoes; 

(3)  many  of  these  wastes  and  substances 
are  known  to  cause  serious  Illness,  disease 
and  Injury  Indudinc,  but  not  limited  to, 
cancer,  birth  defects,  genetic  mutation,  be- 
havioral abnormalities,  physiological  mal- 
functions (Including  malfimctlons  In  repro- 
duction), pliystcal  defonnatlona.  and  death; 

(3)  an  Increaalns  number  of  humans  are 
being  exposed  directly  and  indirectly  to 
levels  of  such  wastes  and  substances  suffi- 


cient to  cause  such  serious  diseases,  mn»^fft 
and  Injuries; 

(4)  the  entire  population  of  the  United 
States  Is  regularly  exposed  to  and  carries 
body  burdens  of  such  pollutants  and  poisons 
In  small  qiiantltles; 

(5)  many  persons  who  suffer  disease,  ill- 
ness, or  injury  resulting  from  exposure  are 
uncompensated; 

(6)  most  persons  whose  risk  of  diaeaae,  lU- 
neaa  or  Injury  la  increased  due  to  exposure 
are  uncomi>ensated; 

(7)  injuries  inflicted  on  the  environment 
due  to  such  pollutants  and  contaminants 
are  not  redressed; 

(8)  that  thoae  responsible  for  causing  such 
illneases.  diseases,  and  injuries  to  the  people 
and  environment  of  the  United  States  are 
often  not  held  legally  liable  or  otherwise  re- 
sponsible; and 

(9)  a  significant  reason  for  the  lack  of  li- 
ability and  compensation  is  that  the  current 
legal  system  contains  identifiable  barriers  to 
recovery  as  well  as  remedies  which  are  inad- 
equate. 

puarosB 
Sec.  3.  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are  to— 

(a)  Provide  adequate  compensation  for  ill- 
nesses, diseases  and  injuries  (including  inju- 
ries to  natural  resources)  and  increased 
risks  thereof  caused  by  releases  of  liazard- 
ous  wastes  and  substances  as  these  terms 
are  defined  herein  and  by  the  Comprehen- 
sive Environmental  Response.  Compensa- 
tion and  Liability  Act  of  1980  (PX.  96-510); 

(b)  Assise  that  the  costs  of  such  illnesses, 
diseases,  and  injuries  (including  injuries  to 
natural  resources)  are  borne  by  those  who 
create  or  contribute  to  the  risk;  and, 

(c)  By  so  doing,  encourage  a  tilgher  stand- 
ard of  care,  thereby  minimi»!>ny  the  risk  to 
the  public  and  the  environment  posed  by 
hazardous  wastes  and  substances. 

DKPIJIITIORS 

(a)  Section  101  of  the  Comprehensive  En- 
vironmental Response.  Compensation  and 
Liability  Act  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  paragraph  (6),  by  inserting  "eco- 
nomic loss  or  personal"  immediately  before 
"injury": 

(2)  In  paiagr^h  (9),  Inserting  "or  poUut- 
ant  or  contaminant"  following  "hazardous 
substance"; 

(3)  Striking  paragraph  (10)  and  renumber- 
ing subsequent  subsections  accordingly; 

(4)  In  paragraph  (14),  strUdng  In  sulipara- 
graph  (C)  "but  not";  and 

(b)  Section  104(a)(2)  is  amended  by  substi- 
tuting "Act"  for  "section". 

LIASXUTT 

Sac.  5.  (a)  Section  107  of  the  Comprehen- 
sive Environmental  Response,  Compensa- 
tion and  Liability  Act  of  1980  is  amended 
by- 

(1)  inserting  in  subsection  (aX4)  a  new 
subparagraph  (D)  as  foUows: 

"(D)  all  damages  for  economic  loss  or  loss 
due  to  personal  injury  or  loss  of  natural  re- 
sources resulting  from  such  a  dlscliarge.  re- 
lease, or  Higpnii^i  Including— 

"(1)  any  Injury  to,  destruction  of,  or  loss  of 
any  real  or  personal  property,  including  re- 
location costs; 

"(11)  any  loss  of  use  of  real  or  personal 
property; 

"(111)  any  injury  to.  destruction  of,  or  loss 
of  natural  resources,  including  the  reasona- 
ble costs  of  asBfiiiilng  such  injury,  destruc- 
tion, or  loss; 

"(Iv)  any  loss  of  use  of  any  natural  re- 
sources, without  regard  to  the  ownersliip  or 
managment  of  such  resources; 
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"(V)  any  loss  of  Inoome  or  profits  or  im- 
pairment of  earning  capacity  resutting  from 
personal  Injury  or  from  injmy  to  or  destmo- 
tioo  of  real  or  penonal  propeity  or  natural 
resouroea.  without  regard  to  the  ownerdiip 
of  audi  property  or  resouroea: 

"(vi)  aU  out-of-pocket  medical  i  uiiiiMia. 
tnchMling  rehahlHtatlop  cosU  or  burial  ex- 
penaea.  due  to  penonal  injury;  and 

"(vU)  any  direct  or  Indirect  low  of  tax, 
royalty,  rental,  at  net  proflta  aliare  revenue 
by  the  Federal  Oovemment  or  any  State  or 
poUtical  aubdivWoD  thereof,  for  a  period  of 
not  to  exceed  one  year." 

(2)  atriklng  subsection  (c)  (1)  and  (3)  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  tliereof  new  paragrairtia  aa 
follows  and  by  redesignating  aubaection 
(cX3)  aooordlngly: 

"(cXl)  IdABniTT  roa  ICiDicaL  EzForaa.- 
A  peraon  liable  for  Uie  dlacharse,  releaae,  or 
diiqwaal  of  any  haaardoua  sutsataace  under 
this  section  sliall  be  liable  for  medical  ex- 
penses as  defined  in  subsectioa  (aX4XD)  of 
thla  aection  where  auch  ezpetwes  were  In- 
curred in  the  treatment  of  injury  or  rtlaraai 
which  such  discharge,  releaae  or  dlipnaal 
cauaed  or  to  which  it  atgnificantly  contrfbot- 
ed. 

"(2)  relevancy  exduaions.— In  connection 
with  any  claim  for  tniw«^»ij  expenses  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  the  court 
may  admit  as  relevant  to  the  issue  of  causa- 
tion evidence  tending  to  estatiUsh  that  the 
tiasardous  substance  In  questkm  causes  or 
contrilnites  to  injury  to  disease  of  the  sort 
claimed  to  have  been  suffered  by  the  dalm- 
ant.  Including,  but  witlioot  n«<«*«»t<«n.  evi- 
dence indicating  (A)  an  Increaae  of  incidence 
of  auch  Injury  or  diaeaae  In  tlie  exposed  pop- 
ulation above  that  which  la  otherwise  proba- 
ble, (B)  reaulta  of  pertinent  ^idemiological 
studies  (without  regard  to  the  sise  of  the 
sample),  (C)  results  of  pertinent  «nim>i 
stuiUes,  (D)  results  of  pertinent  tissue  cul- 
ture studies,  (E)  results  of  perttaient  micio- 
organism  culture  studies,  and  (F)  results  of 
laboratory  or  toxicologic  studies. 

"(3XA)  raasuMPTioii  or  caosx.— In  connec- 
tion with  any  claim  for  m^^kai  ^Tpftises 
brou^t  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (1)  of 
tills  sulisectlon,  where  the  claimant  Intro- 
duces evidence  sufficient  to  enable  tlie  trier 
of  fact  to  find  (1)  that  the  claimant  was  ex- 
posed to  a  hazardous  sulistanoe  found  In  a 
discharge,  release,  or  dlvwsal  which  the  de- 
fendant caused  or  to  wliich  he  contrilnited, 
(ii)  such  exposure  was  in  a  quantity  or  for  a 
diuation  with  respect  to  wliich  there  Is  a 
reastmable  lllceUhood  that  it  is  sufficient  to 
cause  or  significantly  cootrilnite  to  Injury  or 
disease  of  the  class  or  type  of  wliich  the 
claimant  «n»wpi»iw»  ^Qd  (iu)  U]^  there 
exista  a  reasonable  likelihood  that  exposure 
to  such  substance  causes  or  significantly 
contrilnites  to  injury  or  rtlarasc  of  the  cbua 
or  type  which  the  claimant  claims  to  liave 
suffered,  then  it  stiall  be  presumed  that  de- 
fendant cauaed  or  significantly  contrilnited 
to  tliat  Infury  or  disease. 

"(B)  The  presumpticm  defined  In  subpara- 
graph (A)  of  this  paragraph  affects  only  the 
burden  of  going  forward  with  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  case.  Nothing  In  Uils  paragraph 
ahall  affect  the  burden  of  proof  wliich  ahall 
remain  with  the  claimant  in  accordance 
with  rule  301  of  the  Federal  Rulea  of  Evi- 
dence." 

(3)  Striking  subsection  (I)  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(1)  No  person  (including  the  United 
States,  the  Fund,  or  any  State)  may  recover 
under  the  authority  of  this  section,  nor  may 
any  money  In  the  Fund  be  used  under  sec- 
tion 111  of  this  Act  for  the  payment  of  any 
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«.i«ii»   for  daiBMW  vwdtled  under  subaec- 
tkn  (*X4KD)  (1).  (U).  (ill).  <lv).  (vU).  or  (v) 
(ottMT  thin  tm  kMB  resulting  from  peraonal 
Injury)  of  this  section,  nor  may  any  money 
in    the    Fund    be    used    under    section 
107(aX4XD)  (v)  or  (vi)  of  this  Act.  where 
taOx  damaies  and  the  release  of  a  hanrd- 
ous  substance  from  vhlch  such  damages  re- 
sulted have  occurred  wholly  before  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  „  ,.  ^ 
"(2)   No   peratm   (Including   the   united 
States,  the  Fund,  or  any  State)  may  recover 
under  the  authority  of  this  section,  nor  may 
any  money  In  the  Fund  under  section  in  of 
this  Act  for  the  payment  of  any  claim,  for 
damages      specified      under      subsection 
(aX4XDXTl)  of  this  secUon.  or  under  subsec- 
tion (aX4XDXv)  of  this  section  (for  loss  of 
tnoome  w  profits  or  Impairment  of  earning 
capacity  resulting  from  i>eraonal   injury), 
where  the  exposure  of  the  claimant  to  a  re- 
lease of  a  haxardous  substance  has  occurred 
wholly  prior  to  January  1.  1977,  and  the 
claimant  has  discovered  or  has  knowledge  of 
his  Injury  or  disease  prior  to  such  date. 

"(3)  No  person  (including  the  United 
States,  the  Fund,  or  any  State)  may  recover 
under  the  authority  of  this  section,  for  dam- 
ages spedfled  under  subsection  (aX4XDXvi) 
of  this  section,  or  under  subsection 
(aX4XDXv)  of  this  section  (for  loss  of 
income  or  profits  or  Impairment  of  earning 
capacity  resulting  from  personal  Injury), 
where  the  exposure  of  the  claimant  to  a  re- 
lease of  a  hasardous  substance  has  occurred 
wholly  prior  to  January  1,  1977,  but  the 
claimant  has  not  discovered  or  had  knowl- 
edge of  his  injury  or  disease  prior  to  such 
date. 

"(4)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  costs  of  temporary  of  permanent  reloca- 
tion of  residences  and  provision  of  alterna- 
tive water  supplies  shall  be  deemed  costs  of 
removal  and  not  damages  specificied  in  sub- 
section (aX4XD)  of  this  section. 

"(5)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  diminish  in 
any  way  the  obligations  or  liability  of  any 
person  under  any  other  provision  of  State 
or  Federal  law,  including  common  law,  for 
damages,  injury,  or  loss  resulting  from  a  re- 
lease of  any  haiardous  substance  or  for  re- 
moval or  the  costs  of  removal  of  such  haz- 
ardous substance." 

"(4)  Striking  subsection  (J)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 
"(J)  The  liabilities  and  responslbillUes  of 
this  Act  may  be  enforced  or  otherwise  ap- 
plied both  at  law  and  cQuity." 

"(5)  Inserting  a  new  subsection  (1)  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(1)  Payment  of  any  claims,  whether  by 
the  Fund  or  by  a  party  liable  imder  this  sec- 
tion, shall  be  limited  to  those  filed  within 
six  yean  of  the  time  of  discovery  by  a  claim- 
ant of  exposure,  the  resulting  damage,  and 
the  causal  relationship  between  the  two." 
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jBk.  8.  (a)  Section  111  of  the  Comprehen- 
stve  Environmental  Response,  Compensa- 
tion and  UaMllty  Act  of  1980  is  amended  as 
fidlowB: 

(1)  In  subsecUon  (aXl),  following  "of  in- 
■srtlng  "damages  under  section  104(aX4XD) 
and": 

(3XA)  tn  subsection  (c),  striking  "and"  at 
tbe  end  of  paragraph  (5): 

(B)  substttuttng  ";  and  "  for  the  period  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (6);  and, 

(C)  adding  new  paragraphs  as  follows: 
"(7)  tbe  reasonable  costs  of  expert  wlt- 

neaes  employed  by  claimants  in  actions  to 
noover  damages  under  section  107  of  this 
Act,  to  the  extent  authorised  by  the  court, 
and  the  costs  of  neutral  expert  panels  which 


may  be  established  in  such  actions  by  the 
court,  sua  sponte  or  on  the  motion  of  any 
party; 

"(8)  payment  of  any  claim  for  any  capital 
loss  or  loss  of  Income  by  an  agricultural  pro- 
ducer or  processor  due  to  destruction  or  loss 
of  value  of  any  Uvestock  products,  any  poul- 
try or  eggs,  any  agricultural  commodities 
(Including  grain,  feed,  or  produce),  or  any 
orchard  or  cropland,  f  orestland.  rangeland. 
or  pastureland  taken  out  of  production, 
where  such  destruction  or  loss  of  value  re- 
sults from  condemnation  or  restriction  on 
use  determined  by  a  public  health  agency  to 
be  necessary  because  of  contamination  re- 
sulting from  a  release  of  a  hazardous  sub- 
stance, or  where  such  destruction  or  Injury 
results  directly  from  a  release  of  a  hazard- 
ous substance,  and  such  release  occurs  or 
has  occurred  after  January  1,  1974;  and 

"(9)  payment  of  any  claim  for  any  capital 
loss  or  loss  of  Income  by  a  harvester  or  proc- 
essor of  fish  or  seafood  due  to  destruction 
or  loss  of  value  of  any  fishery  stock,  any 
harvested  fish  or  seafood,  or  any  fish  or  sea- 
food product,  where  suc'.i  destruction  or  loss 
of  value  results  from  condemnation  or  re- 
striction on  use  determined  by  a  public 
health  agency  to  be  necessary  because  of 
contamination  resulting  from  a  release  of  a 
hazardous  substance,  or  where  such  destruc- 
tion or  injury  results  directly  from  a  release 
of  a  hazardous  substance,  and  such  release 
occurs  or  has  occurred  after  January  1, 
1978." 

mSCKLLAlfXOUS 

Sxc.  7.  Section  115  of  the  Comprehensive 
Environmental  Response  Compensation, 
and  Liability  Act  is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  sentence:  "None  of  the  au- 
thorities of  sections  102,  103.  104.  105,  108, 
107, 108,  111,  or  112  of  this  Act  may  be  dele- 
gated to  any  officer  of  a  Federal  agency 
with  respect  to  a  facility  or  release  for 
which  said  Agency  is  or  may  be  responsi- 
ble." 

COHrORMIMG  AMKItSlCBraS 

Sac.  8.  (aXl)  Section  221(b)(2)  of  the  Com- 
prehensive E^nvironmental  Response,  Com- 
pensation, and  Liability  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  subparagraphs  (D)  and  (E)  and  sub- 
stituting the  following: 

"(D)  1984.  $88,000,000 

"(E)  1985,  888,000,000 

"(F)  1988.  $88,000,000 

"(O)  1987,  $88,000,000 

"(H)  1988.  $88,000,000 

"(I)  1989,  $88,000,000,  and 

"(J)  1990,  $88,000,000  plus  an  amount 
equal  to  so  much  of  the  aggregate  amount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  under  sub- 
paragraphs (D)  through  (J)  as  has  not  been 
appropriated  before  October  1. 1989.". 

(2)  Section  223(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  "next  5  fiscal  years"  and  substi- 
tuting "next  ten  fiscal  years  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act". 

(3)  Section  303  of  such  Act  is  amended  to 
read.  "Unless  reauthorized  by  the  Congress, 
the  authority  to  collect  taxes  conferred  by 
this  Act  shall  terminate  on  September  30, 
1990." 

(b)  SecUon  4811(d)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  Is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  "1985"  and  substituting 
"1990"; 

(2)  striking  "1983"  and  substituting 
"1988";  and, 

(3)  striking  "1984"  and  substituting 
"1989"; 

(4)  strllLlng  "$900,000,000"  and  substitut- 
ing "1,800.000.000";  and. 

(5)  striking  "500,000.000"  and  substituting 
"1,000,000,000". 


PRIVATE  PENSION  REFORM  ACT 
OF  1983 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  Madam  President, 
today  I  am  Joined  by  Senator  Edwabo 
Kkhhsdt  in  introducing  legislation 
which  will  make  much-needed  reforms 
in  private  pensions.  The  language  of 
this  legislation  has  also  been  incorpo- 
rated In  the  Economic  Equity  Act  (S. 
888),  which  was  recently  introduced  by 
myself  and  Senators  Davi  Dxntsif- 
BKRGBR  and  Bob  Packwood. 

It  is  no  secret  to  the  older  woman 
that  she  Is  now  a  member  of  the  fast- 
est-growing poverty  group  in  America. 
In  fact,  some  81  percent  of  women 
over  65  not  residing  with  relatives  live 
below  the  poverty  line.  Inequities  in 
pension  laws  are  part  of  the  reason  for 
that  dismal  statistic. 

Under  private  pension  systems, 
women  are  penalized  if  they  leave  the 
labor  force  to  rear  cliildren  and/or  if 
they  divorce.  Because  employed 
women  tend  to  be  young,  worlt  part- 
time  or  part-year,  are  concentrated  in 
sales  and  service  Jobs,  and  interrupt 
their  service  for  family  obligations, 
most  working  women  receive  no  pen- 
sion coverage.  In  fact,  only  21  percent 
of  women  workers  are  covered  by  pen- 
sion plans,  compared  to  49  percent  of 
men.  And  just  13  percent  of  all  work- 
ing women  actually  receive  their  pen- 
sion benefits. 

The  1974  Employees  Retirement 
Income  Security  Act  (ERISA)  was 
passed  to  insure  that  workers  who  par- 
ticipate in  pension  programs  receive 
the  benefits  for  which  they  are  eligi- 
ble. While  the  law  contains  significant 
improvements  for  pension  recipients 
by  providing  minimum  standards  for 
participation,  vesting,  funding,  and  ad- 
ministration of  pension  plans.  It  fails 
to  address  the  differing  needs  of 
women. 

Women  in  the  20  to  24  age  bracket 
have  the  highest  labor  force  participa- 
tion rate  among  women— 68,3  percent 
in  1978.  projected  to  increase  to  76.8 
percent  by  1985.  Yet,  existing  pension 
law  falls  to  take  into  account  the  fact 
that  women  enter  the  labor  force  at 
an  earlier  age  than  men.  The  existing 
law  requires  employees  with  qualified 
plans  to  allow  an  employee  to  partici- 
pate in  the  pension  plan  on  the  latter 
of  two  dates:  the  day  the  employee 
reaches  age  25  or  the  day  the  employ- 
ee completes  1  year  of  service.  An  em- 
ployee who  begins  work  at  age  18,  for 
example,  must  work  a  minimum  of  7 
years  with  the  same  employer  before 
acquiring  the  right  of  pension  partici- 
pation. Conversely,  one  who  enters  the 
labor  force  at  24  must  work  only  1 
year  for  the  same  right. 

The  legislation  being  introduced 
today  would  lower  the  minimum  age 
of  participation  in  pension  plans  from 
25  to  21.  This  would  have  a  dramatic 
impact  on  women's  ability  to  insure 
adequate  pension  coverage. 
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Because  of  inequities  that  employed 
women  face  in  the  pension  sjrstem  or 
in  careers  as  homemakers,  most 
women  are  largely  dependent  on  their 
spouse's  pension  to  insure  adequate  re- 
tironent  inc(Hne.  But  survivor's  annu- 
ities pay  only  if  a  set  of  conditions  are 
met,  taking  into  account  marital 
status,  retirement  age,  and  age  of 
death.  Because  these  conditions  must 
be  met,  only  5  to  10  percent  of  surviv- 
ing spouses  actually  receive  the  bene- 
fits, according  to  the  National 
Women's  Political  Caucus. 

Current  law  requires  private  pension 
plans  to  offer  optional  joint  and  survi- 
vor annuities.  There  is  no  require- 
ment, however,  that  the  spouse  be 
consulted  or  even  informed  of  the 
wage  earner's  decision  to  terminate 
the  survivor  benefit.  Because  benefits 
under  the  Joint  plan  are  lower  in  order 
to  compensate  for  the  survivor  annu- 
ity, many  workers  opt  for  the  single 
annuity  and  thus  fail  to  provide  for 
the  spouse. 

Under  the  proposed  pension  reform 
legislation,  the  Joint  and  survivor 
option  will  be  automatic  unless  both 
spouses  agree  in  writing  not  to  elect 
the  Joint  and  survivor  option. 

Another  provision  of  the  bill  re- 
quires that  a  survivor's  benefit  shall 
be  paid  to  the  participant's  spouse,  if 
the  participant  is  vested  and  dies 
before  retirement.  This  annuity  shall 
not  be  less  than  the  amotmt  the  survi- 
vor would  have  received  if  the  vested 
participant  had  died  after  retirement. 
Currently,  if  a  participant  dies  before 
he  retires,  the  survivor  benefit  can  be 
withdrawn  by  the  insurance  company. 
Many  women  suffer  tremendously  be- 
cause of  this  law. 

A  similar  provision  concerns  survivor 
benefits  in  a  nonaccidental  death.  The 
law  presently  states  that  if  a  partici- 
pant in  a  pension  plan  dies  from  a 
nonaccidental  death  within  2  years  of 
his  Joint  and  survivor  election,  those 
survivor  benefits  can  be  denied.  The 
proposed  legislation  eliminates  this  2- 
year  waiting  period  rule  and  guaran- 
tees that  survivors  receive  their  bene- 
fits. 

Many  women  take  extended  "breaks 
in  service"  from  a  particular  Job  in 
order  to  tend  to  family  responsibilities. 
Even  if  they  return  to  the  same  Job 
they  lose  pension  credits  which  they 
had  accumulated  before  leaving. 
Today,  over  60  percent  of  mothers 
work  outside  the  homes,  as  compared 
to  8  percent  in  1940.  As  the  percentage 
of  mothers  in  the  labor  force  rises,  the 
issue  of  pension  rights  becomes  para- 
mount. This  portion  of  the  bill  would 
modify  breaks-in-service  rules  to  give 
20  hours  per  week  credit  for  up  to  1 
year  of  employer-approved  maternity 
or  paternity  leave,  provided  the 
woriter  returns  to  his/her  job. 

A  final  provision  recognizes  marriage 
as  an  economic  partnership  and  estab- 
lishes pensions  as  a  legitimate  proper- 


ty right.  A  similar  protection  was 
granted  to  spouses  and  former  spouses 
under  the  1965  amendment  to  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

The  President's  Commission  on  Pen- 
sion Policy  report  noted  that  the  exist- 
ence of  one  pension  benefit  often  was 
the  difference  between  poverty  and 
nonpoverty  in  the  elderly.  Of  the  el- 
derly poor,  72  percent  are  unmarried 
women;  that  is,  single,  widowed,  sepa- 
rated, or  divorced.  It  is  time  we  end 
this  needless  suffering  under  the 
weight  of  inequitable  pension  laws.  I 
hope  that  the  administration  and  Con- 
gress will  grasp  the  urgent  need  for 
pension  reforms  and  take  positive 
action  on  this  legislation. 

FRTVATI  PnrsiON  RKrOSM  ACT  OF  1SB3 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Madam  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  Join  with  Senator  Hat- 
rtELD  in  introducing  the  Private  Pen- 
sion Reform  Act  of  1983.  The  provi- 
sions of  this  bill  are  emixxlled  in  the 
Economic  Equity  Act,  a  comprehensive 
package  of  legislation  which  marks  a 
critical  tjeginning  to  our  efforts  to 
eliminate  economic  discrimination  for 
all  women.  Congresswoman  Geraldihe 
Ferbaro  has  introduced  identical  pen- 
sion legislation  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

In  1974.  Congress  enacted  the  Eta- 
ployment  Retirement  Income  Security 
Act  (ERISA),  the  first  law  providing 
comprehensive  protection  for  workers 
who  participate  in  private  pension  pro- 
grams. While  ERISA  significantly  im- 
proved the  operation  in  that  system, 
the  law  did  not  adequately  address  the 
special  needs  of  women. 

As  recently  as  1980,  no  more  than  10 
percent  of  women  age  65  or  over  were 
receiving  private  pensions,  while  27 
percent  of  men  in  this  age  group  were 
receiving  benefits.  The  median  pay- 
ment received  by  women  was  less  than 
half  of  that  received  by  men. 

These  disparities  reflect  the  differ- 
ing employment  patterns  of  men  and 
women.  Often,  women  begin  work  at  a 
yoimger  age  than  men;  they  work  part 
time  or  part  year;  they  are  concentrat- 
ed in  sales  and  service  Jobs;  and  they 
interrupt  their  careers  for  family  obli- 
gations. As  a  result,  they  frequently  do 
not  qualify  for  pension  benefits. 

For  this  reason,  too  many  women 
must  depend  on  their  spouse's  pension 
to  insure  adequate  retirement  income. 
Yet  current  niles  on  the  right  of  a  siu*- 
vivor  or  nonworldng  spouse  to  receive 
benefits  are  so  strict  that  all  too  often, 
women  are  denied  pension  income. 

The  I»rivate  Pension  Reform  Act  ad- 
dresses each  of  these  problems: 

Under  ERISA,  employers  do  not 
have  to  provide  pension  coverage  for 
their  employees  until  they  reach  age 
25.  Since  the  highest  labor  force  par- 
ticipation rate  by  women  occurs  be- 
tween the  ages  of  20  to  24,  this  policy 
may  leave  women  workers  without 
pension  protection  for  a  major  portion 
of  their  careers.  Our  bill  lowers  the 


minimum  age  requirement  from  26  to 
21,  so  that  women— and  all  wotken— 
may  participate  in  pension  plans  and 
accrue  benefits  continuously  from  age 
21. 

Family  responsibilities  often  inter- 
rupt women's  working  careers.  Yet 
under  current  law  they  may  lose  all 
their  accumulated  pension  credits, 
even  If  they  subsequently  return  to 
the  same  Job.  In  order  to  correct  this 
inequity,  the  bill  amends  ERISA  to 
provide  full  pension  credits  for  up  to  1 
year  of  maternity  leave. 

Although  ERISA  requires  employers 
to  offer  Joint  and  survivor  annuities, 
there  is  no  requirement  that  a  spouse 
be  consulted  or  even  Informed  of  a 
wage  earner's  decision  to  reject  the 
survivor  benefit.  Earned  pension  bene- 
fits may  also  be  forfeited  If  the  wage 
earner  dies  before  retirement  or 
within  2  years  of  electing  to  provide  a 
survivor  benefit  for  his  spouse.  These 
harsh  rules  have  caused  needless  suf- 
fering for  thousandls  of  women  who 
have  no  other  source  of  Income.  To 
correct  tills  manifest  Injustice,  our 
pension  bUl  makes  survivor  protection 
automatic  for  married  couples,  unless 
both  spouses  consent  in  writing  to 
waive  the  option.  These  amendments 
will  guarantee  that  a  husband's  pen- 
sion cannot  be  unfairly  denied  to  his 
wife  and  family. 

ERISA  also  prohibits  the  assign- 
ment of  workers'  pension  benefits.  Our 
bill  provides  a  limited  exception  to 
this  rule,  so  that  State  coiuts  in  di- 
vorce proceedings  may  consider  pen- 
sion credits  earned  during  a  marriage. 

The  pension  reforms  we  Introduce 
today  are  sensible  and  fair.  But  more 
than  that,  it  is  essential  that  these  re- 
forms be  enacted  into  law.  The  pas- 
sage of  ERISA  in  1974  was  an  historic 
milestone  in  bringing  fairness  to  our 
pension  laws.  But  It  is  now  clear  that 
ERISA  itself  must  be  reformed  to 
Insure  that  women  share  fiQly  in  its 
protection.  Let  us  work  together  to 
giuirantee  basic  pension  protection  for 
all  Americans,  women  as  well  as  men. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Ui.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  bill  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RscoRO,  as  follows: 

S.  918 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  H<nue 
Of  Repretentativet  of  the  United  Statea  «/ 
America  in  Conffnu  oueTntUed, 
SBCnON  1.  SHORT  Tmjc. 

This  Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "Private  Pen- 
sion Reform  Act  of  1983". 

BBC  t  JOINT  AND  SUBVnrOR  ANNUlTr  UQOnB- 
MENTS. 

(a)  Amkroiixiits  to  the  EmpiiOtbb  Retiu- 
MxirT  IRCOMX  Sbcuritt  Act  op  1974.— 

(1)  Survivor  AmuiTT  reqvireiceets 
wiraooT  euctiow. — 

(A)  IH  OEHXRAi Section  205  of  the  Em- 
ployee Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of 
1974  (relating  to  Joint  and  survivor  annuity 
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raqulranent)  (99  VJB.C.  1068)  ii  auMnded  by 
tHMnf  out  lulaaettau  (b)  and  (c)  and  in- 
tfrttny  In  Ilea  thereof  the  f  oUowtng  new 
lulww  Ihm 

"(bXl)  A  plan  which  providea  that  the 
nonnal  f onn  of  bmeflt  la  an  annuity  shall 
not  be  traded  as  aattafylnc  the  require- 
ments of  this  section  unless  the  i^an  pro- 
Tidea.  with  respect  to  any  participant  de- 
scribed In  paragraph  (S).  a  survtror  annuity 
for  the  participant's  survtrlng  spouse  (if 
f^y^  spouse  to  llvinc  on  the  suirivor  annuity 
starting  date)- 

"(A)  which  befins  <m  the  survivor  annuity 
atartinf  date  and  continues  for  the  life  of 
such  spouse,  and 

"(B)  the  payments  under  which  are  not 
leas  tt»*"  the  payments  which  would  have 
been  made  under  the  survivor  annuity  to 
which  such  spouse  would  have  been  oititled 
If  the  participant  bad  terminated  employ- 
ment on  hto  date  of  death,  had  survived  and 
retired  on  the  survivor  annuity  starting 
date,  and  had  died  on  the  day  following 
such  date. 

"(2)  A  participant  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (1)  te  described  In  this  paragraph  if 
the  participant— 

"(A)  dies  before  an  annuity  starting  date 
under  the  [dan  with  respect  to  the  partici- 
pant, and 

"(B)  is  credited  under  the  plan  with  at 
least  10  years  of  service  for  purposes  of  de- 
termining under  section  303  nonforfeitable 
ri^ts  to  accrued  benefits.". 

"(B)  Somvivoa  unroiTT  STAHinia  date.— 
ascxioii  a05(g)  of  such  Act  (39  UAC. 
1065(g))  is  amoided  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the-followlng  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  The  term  'survivor  annuity  starting 
date'  means,  in  connection  with  a  partici- 
pant who  dies  before  an  annuity  starting 
date  under  the  plan  with  reject  to  the  par- 
ticipant— 

"(A)  the  date  which  would  be  the  partici- 
pant's annuity  starting  date  if  the  partici- 
pant had  retired,  prior  to  death,  on  the  date 
on  which  the  participant  would  have  at- 
tained the  earliest  retirement  age  under  the 
plan, 

"(B)  the  date  of  death  of  the  participant 
(if  later  than  the  date  specified  in  subpara- 
graph (A)),  or 

"(C)  any  other  date,  subsequent  to  the 
datea  specified  in  subparagraphs  (A)  and 
(B).  selected  by  the  participant's  surviving 
spouse  in  accordance  with  plan  procedures, 
except  that  such  date  may  not  be  later  than 
the  date  on  which  the  participant  would 
have  attB'*"**  normal  retirement  age  under 
the  pi«w  bad  the  participant  lived  to  such 
date.". 

(C)  CoMfOMinM  umnnairr.— Section 
a06(d)  of  such  Act  (29  VAC.  105S(d))  is 
«iw*twiirt  by  atrikliig  out  "(whether  or  not 
an  »lfrt1i»«  has  been  made  under  subsection 
(or.  

(D)  Dmwcis  Arm  amuuiti  rastiiio 
Ban:— Section  206(d)  of  such  Act  is  further 
■«mw«wmi  tojr  adittng  at  the  end  thereof  the 
fidlowtng  new  sentence:  "In  the  case  of  an 
taidtvldnal  who  was  the  spouse  of  the  partic- 
ipant on  the  annuity  starting  date  and  who 
aunrtves  the  parUdpant.  a  plan  shall  not  be 
treated  aa  satisfying  the  requirements  of 
thfti  section  unless  the  irian  treats  such  tndl- 
vldttal  aa  if  such  individual  were  the  spouse 
of  the  participant  on  the  date  of  death  of 
the  partidpant  (whether  or  not  divorced 
after  the  aimutty  starting  date).". 

(3)  BiuumiMna  roa  nacnoa  nan  to 
Tssi  jonrr  am  suaviv<»  Anrnrr.— Subaec- 
tlon  (e)  of  section  206  of  such  Act  (29  VS.C. 
1066(e))  Is  amwided  to  read  as  follows: 
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"(e)  A  plan  shall  not  be  treated  as  satisfy- 
ing the  requirements  of  this  section  unless, 
under  the  plan— 

"(1)  each  participant  has  a  reasonable 
period  (as  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  by  regulations)  before  the  an- 
nuity starting  date  during  which  the  partici- 
pant may  elect  in  writing  (after  such  partici- 
pant has  received  a  written  explanation  of 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  Joint  and 
survivor  annuity  and  the  effect  of  an  elec- 
tion under  this  subsection)  not  to  taiie  such 
joint  and  survivor  annuity,  and 

"(3)  such  an  election  will  not  be  effective 
unless  the  spouse  of  the  participant  (as  of 
the  time  such  election  Is  made)  consents  in 
writing  to  such  an  election  and  such  consent 
is  witnessed  by  a  plan  representative  or  a 
notary  public.". 

(3)  RSRAL  OP  ALLOW ARCZ  FOR  DBLATSS  EF- 

PBcnvK  DATS  POE  BLicTioii.— SubsecUon  (f) 
of  section  305  of  such  Act  (39  UJS.C.  1055(f)) 
is  repealed. 

(4)  COHTORMniO        AMDIDHDIT.— Section 

305(h)  of  such  Act  (39  U.S.C.  1055(h))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "under  an  election 
made  under  subsection  (c)". 

(5)  SnavTVOR's  bbhrtit  Euecnon  por  csr- 
TADi  PARTICIPA1II8.— Section  205(1)  of  such 
Act  (39  XSS.C.  1055(1))  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(1X1)  Except  as  provided  in  t>aragraph 
(2),  this  section  shall  apply  only  If— 

"(A)  the  annuity  starting  date  did  not 
ooctir  before  the  effective  date  of  this  sec- 
tion, and 

"(B)  the  participant  was  an  active  partici- 
pant in  the  plan  on  or  after  such  effective 
date. 

"(3)  A  plan  shall  not  be  treated  as  satisfy- 
ing the  requirements  of  this  section  unless 
the  plan  provides  that  any  participant  who 
is  not  a  participant  described  in  paragraph 
(1KB)  may  elect  to  receive  benefits  In  the 
form  of  a  Joint  and  survivor  annuity  If  such 
election  takes  place  before  the  annuity 
starting  date.".  

(b)  Aimnnfxirrs  to  thk  Iittxrmal  Rkvkmui 
Code  op  1964.—  

(1)     Survivor     awmuitv     requirekeiits 

WTTHOUT  ELBCnOH. — 

(A)  IM  OBifERAL.— Paragraph  (11)  of  section 
401(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  qualified  pension,  profit-shar- 
ing, and  stock-bonus  plans)  is  amended  by 
strUdng  out  subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(B)(1)  A  plan  which  provides  that  the 
normal  form  of  benefit  is  an  annuity  shall 
not  be  treated  as  satisfying  the  require- 
ments of  this  paragraph  unless  the  plan 
provides,  with  respect  to  any  participant  de- 
scribed in  clause  (11),  a  survivor  annuity  for 
the  participant's  simrlvlng  spouse  (if  such 
spouse  is  living  on  the  survivor  annuity 
starting  date)— 

"(I)  which  begins  on  the  survivor  annuity 
starting  date  and  continues  for  the  life  of 
such  spouse,  and 

"(II)  the  payments  under  which  are  not 
less  than  the  payments  which  would  have 
been  made  under  the  survivor  annuity  to 
which  such  spouse  would  have  laeen  entitled 
if  the  participant  had  terminated  employ- 
ment on  his  date  of  death,  had  survived  and 
retired  on  the  survivor  aimulty  starting 
date,  and  had  died  on  the  day  following 
such  date. 

"(11)  A  participant  referred  to  In  clause  (1) 
is  described  in  this  clause  if  the  partici- 
pant— 

"(I)  dies  before  an  annuity  starting  date 
under  the  plan  with  respect  to  the  partici- 
pant, and 


(H)  is  credited  under  the  plan  with  at 
least  10  years  of  aervioe  for  purposes  of  de- 
termining under  section  411  nonforfeitable 
rights  to  aocrued  benefits.". 

(B)  Survivor  amiiuitt  sxAsmra  dais.- 
Subparagraph  (O)  of  section  401(aXll)  of 
■uch  Code  is  amended— 

(I)  tai  cUuse  (11).  by  striking  out  "and": 

(II)  in  clause  (ill),  by  striking  out  "partici- 
pant." and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "partici- 
pant, and";  and 

(ill)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 

"(iv)  the  term  'survivor  annuity  starting 
date'  means,  in  connection  with  a  partici- 
pant who  dies  before  an  annuity  starting 
date  under  the  plan  with  respect  to  the  par- 
ticipant— 

"(I)  the  date  which  would  be  the  partici- 
pant's annuity  starting  date  if  the  partici- 
pant had  retired,  prior  to  death,  on  the  date 
on  which  the  participant  would  have  at- 
tained the  earliest  retirement  age  under  the 
plan, 

"(ID  the  date  of  death  of  the  parUdpant 
(if  later  than  the  date  specified  in  subclause 
(I)),  or 

"(III)  any  other  date,  subsequent  to  the 
dates  specified  in  subclauses  (I)  and  (II),  se- 
lected by  the  participant's  surviving  spouse 
In  accordance  with  plan  procedures,  except 
that  such  date  may  not  be  later  than  the 
date  on  which  the  participant  would  have 
attained  normal  retirement  age  under  the 
plan  had  the  participant  lived  to  such 
date.". 

(C)  CoMPORMmc  AMEHSMxifT.— Subpara- 
graph (D)  of  section  401(a)(ll)  of  such  Code 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "whether  or  not 
an  election  described  in  subparagraph  _(C) 
has  been  made  under  subparagraph  (C))". 

(D)  Divorces  after  ahmuitv  startiho 
DATE.— Subparagraph  (D)  of  section 
401(aKll)  of  such  Code  is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "In  the  case  of  an  individual  who  was 
the  spouse  of  the  participant  on  the  annuity 
starting  date  and  who  survives  the  ptarticl- 
pant,  a  plan  shall  not  be  treated  as  satisfy- 
ing the  requirements  of  this  paragraph 
unless  the  plan  treats  such  individual  as  if 
such  individual  were  the  spouse  of  the  par- 
ticipant on  the  date  of  death  of  the  partid- 
pant (whether  or  not  divorced  after  the  an- 
nuity starting  date).". 

(2)  REQUIREIIEirrS  FOR  ELECTIOII  HOT  TO 
TAKE    JOIMT    AJH>    SURVIVOH    AHMUITV.— Sub- 

paragraph  (E)  of  section  401(aKll)  of  such 
Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(E)  Apian  shaU  not  be  treated  as  satisfy- 
ing the  requirements  of  this  paragraph 
unless,  under  the  plan— 

"(1)  each  partidpant  has  a  reasonable 
period  (as  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  by 
regulations)  before  the  annuity  starting 
date  during  which  the  participant  may  elect 
in  writing  (after  such  partidpant  has  re- 
ceived a  written  explanation  of  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  the  Johit  and  survivor  an- 
nuity and  the  effect  of  an  dection  under 
this  subsection)  not  to  take  such  Joint  and 
survivor  annuity,  and 

"(11)  such  an  election  will  not  be  effective 
unless  the  spouse  of  the  participant  (as  of 
the  time  such  election  is  made)  consents  in 
writing  to  such  an  election  and  such  consent 
is  witnessed  by  a  plan  represenUtive  or  a 
notary  public.". 

(3)  Rbpbal  or  allowahcb  for  delated  rf- 
rscnvE  DATE  roR  ELECTION.— Subparagraph 
(F)  of  section  401(aKll)  of  such  Code  is  re- 
pealed. 

(4)  Survivor's  SEiiBriT  blictioii  for  cir- 
TAiH  PARTiciPARTs.— Subparagraph  (H)  of 


section  401(aXll)  of  such  Code  is  amended 
to  read  as  f oUowk 

"(HXl)  Bioept  as  provided  in  clause  (11). 
this  paragraph  shall  apply  only  if — 

"(I)  the  annuity  starting  date  did  not 
occur  before  the  effective  date  of  this  sec- 
tion, and 

"(II)  the  partidpant  was  an  active  partid- 
pant in  the  plan  on  or  after  such  effective 
date. 

"(11)  A  plan  ahall  not  be  treated  as  satisfy- 
ing the  requirements  of  this  paragraph 
unless  the  plan  provides  that  any  partid- 
pant who  is  not  a  participant  described  in 
clause  (ixn)  may  elect  to  recdve  beneifU  In 
the  form  of  a  Joint  and  survivor  annuity  if 
such  deetlon  takes  place  before  the  annuity 
starting  date.". 

(c)  EmcnvB  Dates.— 

(1)  Kxoept  as  provided  in  paragraph  (3), 
the  amendments  made  by  this  section  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  plan  years  beginning 
more  than  one  year  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(aX5)  and  (bX4>  shaU  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

sac  s.  p«OHmm<w  against  assicnhknt  or 

BINErnS  NOT  TO  APPLY  IN  DIVORCB. 
ETC,  PMK3CKDIN68. 

(a)  AMXimifzirT  of  the  BifrLOTBC  Rbtirb- 
MXRT  IKCOME  Seuuritt  Act  OF  1974.— Sub- 
section  (d)  of  section  206  of  the  Employee 
Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of  1974  (re- 
lating to  form  and  payment  of  benefits)  (29 
n£.C.  1056(d))  is  amended  by  addhig  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  Paragraph  (1)  shaU  not  apply  in  the 
case  of  a  Judgment,  decree,  or  order  (indud- 
ing  an  approval  of  a  property  settlonent 
agreement)  relating  to  child  support,  alimo- 
ny payments,  or  marital  property  rights, 
pursuant  to  a  State  domestic  relations  law 
(whether  of  the  common  law  or  community 
property  tyi>e).  whlch-.- 

"(A)  creates  or  recognizes  the  existence  of 
an  individual's  rl^t  to  receive  all  or  a  por- 
tion of  the  braeflts  to  which  a  partidpant 
or  a  parUdpant's  designated  beneficiary 
would  otherwise  be  entitled  under  a  pension 
plan. 

"(B)  dearly  identifies  such  parUdpant, 
the  amount  or  percentage  of  such  benefits 
to  be  paid  to  such  individual,  the  number  of 
payments  to  which  such  judgment,  decree, 
or  order  applies,  and  the  name  and  mailing 
address  of  such  individual,  and 

"(C)  does  not  require  such  plan  to  alter 
the  effecUve  date,  timing,  form,  duration,  or 
amount  of  any  benefit  payments  under  the 
plan  or  to  honor  any  election  which  is  not 
provided  for  under  the  plan  or  which  is 
made  by  a  person  other  than  a  participant 
or  benefldary." 

(b)  AMXmMKIIT  OF  THE  IhTERMAL  REVENUE 

Code  op  1954.— Paragraph  (13)  of  section 
401(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  qualified  pension,  profit-shar- 
ing, and  stock  Ixmus  plans)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
soitence:  "The  preceding  provisions  of  this 
paragraph  shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  any 
judgment,  decree,  or  order  pursuant  to  a 
State  domestic  relations  law  (whether  of 
the  common  law  or  community  property 
type)  if  such  Judgment,  decree,  or  order  is 
described  in  section  206(dX3)  of  the  Em- 
ployee Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of 
1974." 

(c)  Effectite  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  the  oiactment  of  this  Act 


8K.  4.  KXIMPnON  PBOM  EBI8A  PBEBllPnON  FOB 
iUDCMENTB,  DCCSERS,  AND  OlOng 
PUnUANT  TO  STATC  DOMnTIC  BE- 
LATION8  LAW. 

(a)  OsMBRAL  Rule.— Section  514(b)  of  the 
Employee  Retirement  Income  Security  Act 
of  1974  (relating  to  exemptions  from  pre- 
emption) (29  n.S.C.  1144(b))  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(7)  Subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  any  Judgment,  decree,  or  order 
pursuant  to  a  State  domestic  relations  law 
(whether  of  the  common  law  or  community 
property  type)  if  such  judgment,  decree,  or 
order  is  described  hi  section  206(dK3).". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shaU  take  effed  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 

sec  t.  LOWERING  OF  AGE  LOIITATION  POB  MINI- 
MUM PASnaPATION  STANDAEOe. 

(a)  AMBRmfEiiT  OF  Employee  Retirement 
Income  Sbcuritt  Act  of  1974.— Subpara- 
graphs (AXl)  and  (BKll)  of  section  202(aXl) 
of  the  Employee  Retirement  Income  Securi- 
ty Act  of  1974  (relating  to  mintmiiiw  partid- 
patlon  standards)  (29  U.S.C.  1052(aXlXAXi) 
and  (BXil))  are  each  amended  by  striking 
out  "25"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "21". 

(b)  Amendment  of  Internal  Revenue  Code 
OP  1954.— Subparagraphs  (AXl)  and  (BXU) 
of  section  410(aXl)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  minimimi  partid- 
paUon  standards)  are  each  amended  by 
striking  out  "25"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "21". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  plan 
years  beginning  more  than  ninety  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

8EC  (.  cavtmsG  years  or  skbvice  aprb  age 

21  POR  VESTING. 

(a)  Amendment  op  Employee  Retirement 
Income  SscuRrrY  Act  op  1974.— Section 
303(bKlKA)  of  the  Employee  Retirement 
Income  Security  Act  of  1974  (39  UAC. 
1053(bXlXA))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"33"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "31". 

(b)  Amendment  op  Internal  Revenue  Code 
OF  1954.— Section  411(aX4XA)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  mini- 
mum vesting  8^«ndards)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "33"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "31". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  plan 
years  beginning  more  than  90  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Ad. 

sec    7.    CONTINUATION    OF    BENEPrT    AO(SUAU 
WHILI   THE    EMPLOYEE    IS   ON   AP- 

peoved  MAnBNmr  or  patsbnity 

LEAVB. 

(a)  Amendment  of  Employee  Retirement 
Income  Security  Act  of  1974.— 

(1)  Minimum  participation  standards.— 
Subsection  (b)  of  section  303  of  the  Employ- 
ee Retiranent  Income  Security  Act  of  1974 
(relating  to  minimum  parUdpation  stand- 
ards) (39  n.S.C.  1053(b))  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(5XA)  Por  purposes  of  this  section,  for 
each  week  of  an  approved  maternity  or  pa- 
ternity leave  of  an  employee,  the  employee 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  performed  30  hours 
of  service  for  the  employer. 

"(B)  Por  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A), 
the  term  'approved  maternity  or  paternity 
leave'  means  any  period  (not  to  exceed  53 
weeks)  during  which  the  employee  is  absent 
from  woi^  if — 

"(1)  such  absence  is  by  reason  of  pregnan- 
cy or  the  birth  of  a  child  of  the  employee  or 
for  purposes  of  caring  for  a  child  of  the  em- 
ployee, and 
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"(11)  such  absenoe  is  approved  by  the  em- 
ployer. 

"(C)  Subparagraph  (A)  shaU  not  ap^ 
unless  the  employee  continues  to  perform 
servloe  for  the  employer  after  the  end  of 
the  appoved  maternity  or  paternity  leave  or 
offers  to  do  so  but  is  not  reemployed  by  the 
onployer.". 

(3)  IClNIMUM  VERDNI  STAHSaRDS.— SubSSC- 

tion  (b)  of  section  203  of  sudi  Act  (relaUng 
to  minimum  vesting  standartk)  (29  n.8.C. 
105S(b))  U  amended— 

(A)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (4)  aa 
paragraph  (5):  and 

(B)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (3)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(4XA)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  for 
each  wedc  of  an  approved  maternity  or  pa- 
ternity leave  of  an  employee,  the  employee 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  performed  30  hours 
of  servloe  for  the  employer. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A), 
the  term  'approved  maternity  or  paternity 
leave'  means  any  period  (not  to  exceed  62 
weeks)  during  which  the  employee  is  absent 
from  work  if — 

"(1)  such  absence  is  by  reason  of  pregnan- 
cy or  the  birth  of  a  chad  of  the  employee  or 
for  purposes  of  caring  for  a  child  of  the  em- 
ployee, and 

"(11)  such  absence  is  approved  by  the  em- 
ployer. 

"(C)  Subparagraph  (A)  shall  not  apiMy 
unless  the  employee  continues  to  perfoim 
service  for  the  employer  after  the  end  of 
the  approved  maternity  or  paternity  leave 
or  offers  to  do  so  but  is  not  reemployed  by 
the  employer.". 

(3)  Benefit  accrual  requirements.— Sec- 
tion 204  of  such  Ad  (relating  to  boieflt  ac- 
crual requiremenU)  (29  X3A.C.  1064)  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  redesignating  subsection  (h)  as  sub- 
section (1);  and 

(B)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (g)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(hxi)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  for 
each  week  of  an  ai^roved  maternity  or  pa- 
ternity leave  of  an  employee,  the  employee 
ShaU  be  deemed  to  have  performed  20  hours 
of  service  for  the  employer. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
term  'approved  maternity  or  patnnity 
leave'  means  any  period  (not  to  exceed  62 
weeks)  during  which  the  employee  is  absent 
from  work  if — 

"(A)  such  absence  is  by  reason  of  pregnan- 
cy or  the  birth  of  a  child  of  the  employee  or 
for  purposes  of  caring  for  a  chOd  of  the  on- 
ployee,  and 

"(B)  such  absence  is  approved  by  the  em- 
ployer. 

"(3)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  unless 
the  employee  continues  to  perform  service 
for  the  employer  after  the  end  of  the  ap- 
proved maternity  or  paternity  leave  or 
offers  to  do  so  but  is  not  reemployed  by  the 
employer.". 

(b)  Amendments  to  the  Intbuial  Revenue 
Ck>DE  OF  1964.— 

(1)  Minimum  participation  standariw.— 
Subsection  (a)  of  section  410  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  m<nimiim 
partldpaUon  standards)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(6)  Approved  MAiBunrY  or  paternity 

LEAVE.- 

"(A)  In  obneral.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, for  each  week  of  an  approved  materni- 
ty or  paternity  leave  of  an  employee,  the 
employee  shall  be  deemed  to  have  per- 
formed 20  hours  of  service  for  the  employer. 
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"(B)  Afpm>v»  MAxmnTT  oa  PATKunrr 
UAVS  MmoB.— For  purposes  of  subpara- 
graph (A),  the  tenn  'ipprov«d  maternity  or 
paternity  leave'  means  any  period  (not  to 
exceed  52  weeks)  during  which  the  employ- 
ee Is  absent  from  work  if — 

"(i)  su^  absence  is  by  reason  of  pregnan- 
cy or  the  birth  of  a  child  of  the  employee  or 
for  purposes  of  caring  for  a  child  of  the  em- 
ployee, and 

"(11)  such  absence  Is  approved  by  the  em- 
ployer.   

"(C)  SntvicE  laQUiHxiiKirr  Arm  thz 
LSAVX.— Subparagraph  (A)  shall  not  apply 
unless  the  employee  continues  to  perform 
service  for  the  employer  after  the  end  of 
the  approved  maternity  or  paternity  leave 
or  offers  to  do  so  but  is  not  reemployed  by 
the  employer." 

(3)  linnxTm  vkstiho  stahdaros.— Subsec- 
tlxm  (d)  of  section  411  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  iwtTiiwiiim  vesting  standards)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph:  

"(7)  AFP«0V«D  MATBUnTT  OH  PATHUCITT 
UtAVI.— 

"(A)  III  oansAL.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tkm.  for  each  week  of  an  approved  materni- 
ty or  paternity  leave  of  an  employee,  the 
onployee  shall  be  deemed  to  have  per- 
tmmeA  30  hours  of  service  for  the  employer. 

"(B)  AFPaovKD  MATDunrr  or  patkhhitt 
UAVK  DSFOfSD.— For  purposes  of  subpara- 
graph (A),  the  term  'approved  maternity  or 
paternity  leave  means  any  period  (not  to 
exceed  52  weeks)  during  which  the  employ- 
ee is  absent  from  work  If — 

"(1)  such  absence  is  by  reason  of  pregnan- 
cy or  the  birth  of  a  child  of  the  employee  or 
for  purposes  of  caring  for  a  child  of  the  em- 
ployee, and 

"(11)  such  absence  Is  approved  by  the  em- 
ployer.   

"(C)     Sxavid     RXQOTBXIfXirT     AITER     THK 

UAvx.— Subparagraph  (A)  shall  not  apply 
unless  the  employee  continues  to  perform 
service  for  the  employer  after  the  end  of 
the  approved  maternity  or  paternity  leave 
or  offers  to  do  so  but  is  not  reemployed  by 
the  employer." 

"(c)  Erracnvx  Dati.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  plan 
years  beginning  more  than  one  year  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
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same  to  keep  up.  But  In  ad<lltion  they 
must  be  able  to  neutrallxe  ours.  So 
they  put  up  a  space  mine— a  satellite 
that  is  in  the  same  orbit  as  the  laser. 
The  mine  can  be  programed  to  go  off 
and  destroy  the  laser.  Then  we  put  a 
mine  next  to  their  mine  to  destroy 
their  capability  to  knock  out  our  laser 
ABM.  Then  both  sides,  of  course,  start 
developing  offensive  and  defensive  sys- 
tems for  their  mines  and  their  ABM's. 
Then  we  develop  sxMce  battlestations 
combining  these  features.  And  the  nu- 
clear arms  twx  careens  on  to  catastro- 
phe. 


PRESIDENT  REAGAN'S  PROPOS- 
AL FOR  PEACE  THROUGH  DE- 
VELOPING BIGGER  AND 
BETTER  NUCLEAR  DEFENSE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President. 
President  Reagan  in  his  speech  last 
night  proposed  research  and  develop- 
ment on  a  defensive  system  to  guard 
against  missile  attack.  At  first  glance, 
this  Is  an  appealing  proposal,  but  actu- 
ally it  could  be  a  very  dangerous  devel- 
opment. Ironically,  defensive  meas- 
ures, if  completely  effective,  are  the 
most  destablizing  factor  in  the  nuclear 
age.  If  a  country  can  guarantee 
against  missile  attack  with  a  space- 
based  laser,  for  example,  that  means  it 
c»n  dictate  to  its  enemy— it  can  fire 
first  and  cut  off  any  retaliation. 

8e(x>nd.  the  President  will  be  forcing 
us  into  an  arms  race  in  space.  Here  Is 
how  it  could  go.  First,  we  deploy  a 
maoe-based  laser  ABM.  IncldentaUy, 
that  would  be  In  violation  of  the  ABM 
treaty.  Then  the  Soviets  must  do  the 


WHY      THE      NUCLEAR      FREEZE 
PROVIDES       THE       BEST       AP- 
PROACH TO  PEACE 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
the  nuclear  freeze  has  one  major  ad- 
vantage over  a  program  that  would  at- 
tempt   to    achieve    "peace    through 
strength"  that  would  rely  for  peace  on 
new  and  improved  defensive  nuclear 
armaments.  The  freeze  has  the  same 
advantage  over  attempts  to  combine 
arms  control  designed  to  reduce  offen- 
sive, threatening  nuclear  arms  while 
encouraging  defensive,  deterrent  nu- 
clear weapons.  That  advantage  for  the 
freeze  lies  in  the  simplicity  of  its  prin- 
ciples. The  freeze  would  not  try  to 
stop  some  selected  nuclear  weapons 
and  let  the  nuclear  arms  technology 
work  to  pnxluce  others.  It  would  not 
present  arms  controllers  with  a  con- 
stant, confusing  blizzard  of  choices  be- 
tween defensive  weapons  and  offensive 
weapons,     or     mostly     defensive     or 
mostly  offensive.  The  line  of  distinc- 
tion between  offensive  and  defensive 
nuclear  weapons  blurs  and  confuses. 
Some  can  even  argue  that  the  best  de- 
fense is  a  strong  offense.  President 
Reagan  argued  for  such  an  emphasis 
in  our  military  policy  last  night.  He 
called  for  a  supremely  successful  de- 
fensive program  capable  of  shooting 
down  the  other  side's  missiles  but  he 
admitted  such   a   program   could   be 
viewed  as  paving  the  way  for  a  first 
strike  which  the  other  side  could  not 
answer  because  our  antlballistic  mis- 
siles could  intercept  their  coimtcrat- 
tack  and  demolish  it. 

No  matter  how  we  twist  or  turn,  any 
continuation  of  the  nuclear  arms  race 
leads  to  this  kind  of  nightmarish 
futiu*.  The  freeze  on  the  other  hand 
would  provide  a  clear,  simple  basts  for 
an  agreement  that  would  avoid  the 
confusion  and  the  terrible  danger  of 
any  kind  of  race  to  perfect  ever  more 
complex  nuclear  weapons  of  any  kind. 
It  would  freeze.  It  would  stop.  It  would 
end  production,  deployment,  or  testing 
of  any,  that  is  any,  any  kind  of  nuclear 
weapons  defensive  or  offensive.  All  of 
us— the  military  experts,  the  Russian 
and  American  leaders,  the  public— all 
of  us  can  understand  the  simple  prin- 
ciple. 


And  it  has  two  massive  advantages. 
Certainly  enforcement  of  the  principle 
will  be  easier  than  a  selective  arms 
control    agreement    that    permitted 
some  kind  of  nuclear  weapons  but 
banned  others.  Enforcement,  verifica- 
tion—to make  the  ban  work  is  always 
difficult  between  sovereign  countries, 
especially  when  one  of  those  sovereign 
countries— the  U.S.S.R.— is  a  closed  so- 
ciety, a  very  closed  society  indeed,  and 
the  other— the  United  Stetes— is  very 
much  of  an  open  society.  If  we  have  to 
monitor    the   U.S.S.R.    to   determine 
whether  a  new  deployment  of  nuclear 
weapons  which  they  represent  as  de- 
fensive is  truly  defensive  and  does  not 
constitute  an  offensive  threat  we  have 
trouble  that  could  go  on  and  on.  If  we 
try   to   define   the   precise   defensive 
weapons  permitted  in  advance,  we  may 
find  the  defensive  weapons  can  be  con- 
verted later  to  devestating  offensive 
uses,  perhaps  that  conversion  can  be 
simple  and  easy.  But  enforcing  such  a 
distinction  could  be  very  difficult.  Now 
let's  consider  the  prize.  A  freeze  is  a 
freeze.  It  means  no,  I  repeat,  no  nucle- 
ar weapons,  none  could  be  produced  or 
deployed.  Monitoring  and  inspecting 
that  kind  of  agreement  would  be  far 
simpler.  But  there  Is  a  se<x>nd  even 
more  urgent  reason  why  the  freeze 
represents  a  far  better  basis  for  pre- 
venting nuclear  war.  Grim  as  the  pos- 
sibility of  nuclear  war  between  the 
United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  may 
be,  many  regard  the  prospect  as  rela- 
tively   remote.    Our    countries    have 
never  been  at  war  with  each  other.  A 
nuclear  war  between  the  two  super- 
powers could  destroy  both.  We  know 
that.  They  know  that.  So  It  may  not 
happen.  With  nuclear  arms  prolifera- 
tion the  prospect  of  a  nuclear  war 
starting  with  other  countries  is  far 
more  likely.  And  here  Is  where  the 
freeze  has  special  advantages. 

While  a  freeze  would  be  aimed  at 
stopping  the  nuclear  arms  technology 
progress  by  both  superpowers.  It 
would  cut  off  the  prospect  of  new  nu- 
clear war  breakthroughs  by  the 
U.S.S.R.  or  the  United  States  that 
other  countries  could  pick  up.  But  an 
attempt  to  shift  the  emphasis  of  the 
nuclear  arms  race  to  defensive  nuclear 
weapons  would  continue  research  in 
nuclear  weaponry  which  would  ulti- 
mately become  available  to  the  in- 
creasing number  of  countries  that  are 
developing  the  capability  to  fight  a 
nuclear  war.  The  shift  to  defensive  nu- 
clear war  strategy  feeds  that  prolifera- 
tion. The  freeze  stops  it.  Yes,  Indeed,  a 
nuclear  weapons  freeze  carries  great 
dangers  and  risks,  but  it  also  provides 
the  best  chance  of  stopping  either  a 
superpower  war  or  a  further  prolifera- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons  that  would 
make  nuclear  war  most  likely. 


TOTALITARIAN  IDEOLOGY  AND 
INDIVIDUAL  RIGHTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
I  am  sxire  that  there  is  no  question 
among  my  colleagues  that  totalitarian 
regimes  such  as  the  Soviet  Union  have 
dismal  human  rights  records.  These 
governments  have  little  regard  for  the 
individual  or  for  human  rights.  They 
try  to  Justify  disregarding  the  individ- 
ual by  claiming  to  be  in  pursuit  of 
some  "higher  good."  Happily,  it  has 
been  the  doctrine  of  the  United  States 
to  defend  the  rights  of  all  people,  and 
thus,  to  be  the  ideological  adversary  of 
these  regimes.  We  believe  that  individ- 
uals are  endowed  with  certain  inalien- 
able rights.  No  objectiye.  no  matter 
how  desirable.  Justifies  taking  these 
rights  away  from  anyone.  This  con- 
trast cannot  be  more  clearly  illustrat- 
ed than  by  the  courageous  story  of 
Walter  Polovchak. 

Michael  and  Anna  Polovchak  and 
their  three  children,  Natalie.  Walter, 
and  Michael,  arrived  in  Chicago  in 
January  1980.  They  were  from  the 
small  Ukrainian  town  of  Sambir,  and 
were  here  to  be  reunited  with  the  fa- 
ther's two  sisters. 

Soon  after  their  arrival,  Michael  Po- 
lovchak began  to  discuss  returning  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  Anna,  his  wife,  went 
along  with  the  decisioiL  However,  Nat- 
alie, the  eldest  child,  strongly  opposed 
returning  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Said 
Natalie,  "Prom  the  first  day  here.  I 
made  up  my  mind  that  I  would  never 
go  back  to  the  Soviet  Union." 

In  July  of  1980,  Natalie  moved  into 
the  apartment  of  her  cousin  in  Amer- 
ica, and  young  Walter  insisted  on 
going  along.  Within  a  week,  Walter 
Polovchak  was  granted  political 
asylum.  Natalie,  who  had  her  own 
passport,  was  unchallenged  in  her  de- 
cision to  remain  in  the  United  States. 

Since  Walter's  decision  to  stay  in 
America  nearly  3  years  ago,  many 
complicated  legal  battles  have  arisen 
regarding  his  legal  right  to  stay  here. 
To  listen  to  Walter,  however,  makes  it 
clear  that  he  must  be  allowed  to  stay. 
On  July  28,  1982,  Walter  told  a  con- 
gressional panel  that  he  did  not  want 
to  return  to  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
that  if  he  was  forced  to,  he  would 
probably  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  in 
prison.  He  continued  in  a  later  inter- 
view: 

I  have  more  freedom  here.  I  can  believe  in 
Ood,  go  to  church,  and  all  that.  In  the 
Soviet  Union,  when  you  go  to  church,  you 
get  in  trouble. 

Walter  went  on  to  talk  of  the  myriad 
freedoms  he  found  in  the  United 
States  which  he  had  never  had  imder 
the  totalitarian  Soviets.  He  made  it 
clear  that  seeking  asylum  in  the 
United  States  was  entirely  his  own  de- 
cision, and  that  he  has  no  desire  to 
return  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Walter  has  been  under  both  systems 
of  government,  and  has  found  the 
United  States  to  be  more  humane.  He 


was  willing  to  give  up  his  family, 
friends,  and  evenrthing  else  in  pursuit 
of  the  basic  freedoms  he  was  denied 
under  the  Soviet  form  of  government 
The  denial  of  these  freedoms  by  totali- 
tarian governments  constitutes  one  of 
the  worst  types  of  human  abuse— the 
suppression  of  the  human  spirit.  Wal- 
ter's story  brings  to  mind  the  millions 
who  are  suppressed  in  this  way.  The 
fact  that  Walter  gave  up  all  that  he 
knew,  aU  that  he  was  familiar  with, 
for  a  chance  at  a  life  with  these  basic 
freedoms,  illustrates  the  need  for  the 
United  States  to  speak  out  on  behalf 
of  all  oppressed  people.  Let  us  not 
force  all  those  who  are  denied  their 
freedom  to  give  up  evenrthing,  as  did 
Walter,  to  be  free.  We  must  do  aU  that 
we  can  to  insure  that  such  oppression 
ends.  One  very  basic  thing  we  can  do 
to  show  that  we  are  unequivocally 
committed  to  the  defense  of  human 
rights  Is  to  ratify  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention. This  would  give  full  weight  to 
oiu-  condemnation  of  oppression.  Rati- 
fication will  guarantee  that  we  no 
longer  have  a  basic  weakness  in  our 
position  as  human  rights  leader.  No 
longer  will  countries  doubt  the 
strength  of  our  commitment  to  human 
rights.  Madam  President,  I  believe  we 
truly  live  in  a  country  (»mmitted  to 
the  defense  of  human  rights.  Let  us 
show  the  strength  of  our  commitment 
through  ratification  of  the  Genocide 
Convention.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
Join  me  in  seeking  ratification  of  this 
essential  treaty. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Wilson).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  acting  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  ca31  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
a  messenger  at  the  door  and  I  yield  so 
that  the  Chair  may  admit  him. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  1:18  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  Its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  Joint  resolutions,  each 
without  amendment: 

S.J.  Res.  33.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  May  1983  as  "Nation- 
al Arthritis  Month";  and 

S.J.  Res.  64.  Joint  resolution  to  commemo- 
rate the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Amity  and  Com- 
merce Between  Sweden  and  the  United 
SUtes. 
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The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  agreed  to  the  following 
concurrent  resolution,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  Con.  Res.  30.  Concurrent  resolution 
making  corrections  in  the  enrollment  of 
HJt  1718.  q 

The  message  further  announoM 
that  the  House  has  agreed  to  the  fol- 
lowing concurrent  resolutions,  in 
which  it  requests  the  con<nirrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  91.  Concurrent  resolutfam  re- 
vising the  congressional  budget  for  the 
United  States  Oovemment  for  the  fiscal 
year  1983  and  setting  forth  the  congreaalon- 
al  budget  for  the  United  States  Oovemment 
for  the  fiscal  yeats  1984, 1985.  and  1988;  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  94.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  an  adjournment  of  the  House 
from  March  24  to  April  s,  1983.  and  an  ad- 
journment of  the  Senate  from  March  34  or 
Blarch  25  to  April  5. 1983. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  mes- 
sage Just  received  is  the  adjournment 
resolution.  I  might  give  the  Senate  a 
status  report. 

As  I  understand  the  situation,  the 
House  and  Senate  conferees  on  the 
social  security  bill  are  still  in  session. 
It  is  now  estimated  that  they  will  com- 
plete their  work  and  have  that  report 
to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
which  must  act  first,  at  approximately 
4  pjn.  That  means  that  it  will  be 
sometime  after  that,  I  would  guess  5 
p.m.  or  perhaps  6  pjn.  before  the 
Senate  can  act  on  the  social  security 
conference  report. 

As  soon  as  the  other  business  of  the 
Senate  is  attended  to,  as  I  announced 
earlier.  It  is  the  intmtlon  of  the  lead- 
ership to  stand  in  recess  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  Chair,  since  there  is  no 
other  business  to  be  transacted  except 
that  and  other  routine  matters  that 
might  be  agreed  to  by  unanimous  con- 
sent. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  rolL 

The  acting  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  rolL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 94— ADJOURNMENT  OP 
THE  TWO  HOUSES  OF  CON- 
GRESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mi.  President,  through 
staff,  I  have  conferred  with  the  minor- 
ity leader  who  has  Indicated  that  he 
has  no  need  to  be  on  the  floor  at  the 
time  the  Senate  proceeds  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  adjournment  resolu- 
tion Just  received  from  the  House  of 
Representatives. 
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In  that  view,  Mr.  Presldait.  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate 
the  adjoununoit  resolution. 

The  FRXBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
rewdutkm  win  be  stated  by  Utle. 

The  leglalatlTe  derk  read  a>  follows: 

H.  Con.  Ret.  M.  a  ooDcurrent  reaolution 
pcovidtaw  tor  an  adjournment  of  the  two 
bouMa  of  OonsreM. 

The  PRXSIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objeetkm.  the  Senate  will  proceed 

The  oooeurrent  reaolution  (H.  Con. 
Rea.  94)  was  ocmsidered  and  agreed  to. 

The  concurrent  resolution  reads  as 
follows: 

H.Coa.Ra.94 

Jteaoloed  by  tht  Route  of  ReprttentoHvez 
(the  SeniUe  concurring).  That  when  the 
Home  adjourna  an  Thureday,  March  34, 
1983.  It  ataodB  adjourned  until  12  o'clock 
merMan  on  Tneaday.  April  S.  1983.  and  that 
when  the  Senate  adjouma  on  Thuraday. 
ICaieb  34.  1983.  or  rrlday.  March  26.  1983. 
punoant  to  a  motion  made  by  the  Majority 
Icartnr  In  aooordanee  with  this  resolution.  It 
stand  adjourned  untfl  12  o'clock,  meridian 
oo  Tuesday.  April  5. 1983. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
concurrent  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ^"CT-MR  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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TKXTlliE  ATTTTUDBS  FROM 
JAMES  CHAPMAN 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
my  review  of  the  March  issue  of  Tex- 
tile Executive  magazine.  I  was  pleased 
to  note  a  feature  article  concerning 
Mr.  James  Chapman,  chairman  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  Inman  Mills, 
in  ininan.  S.C. 

Next  month.  Mr.  Chw>man  will  suc- 
ceed Mr.  William  Kkqmian,  chief  exec- 
utive officer  of  Burlington  Industries, 
as  president  of  the  American  Textile 
Manufacturers  Institute.  The  position 
of  president  of  ATMI  is  very  donand- 
ing  of  both  time  and  energy.  In  this 
trying  economic  period  when  most  tex- 
tile executives  find  their  days  con- 
sumed with  managing  their  operation, 
as  wen  as  trying  to  compete  with  mas- 
sive foreign  imports,  Mr.  Chmnnan 
ttfM*  unselfishly  volunteered  his  serv- 
ices in  an  effort  to  improve  conditions 
for  the  entire  domestic  textile  indus- 
try. 

The  past  year,  in  his  capacity  as  first 
vice  president  of  ATMI.  Mr.  Chapman 
(Uspii^ed  a  unique  ability  to  work 
smoothly  with  elected  representatives 
in  CongreM,  CaJotaxeX.  officials,  and 
other  Federal  agmcy  pmonneL  He  is 
an  articulate  spcAeonan  for  the  tex- 
tile Industry  who  has  develc^ied  inno- 
vative Ideas  deserving  of  consideration. 
I  am  confident  that  he  will  carry  out 
his  duties  as  president  of  ATMI  in  an 

Mr.  President,  Jim  Chi^nnan  is  a 
fine  American,  and  a  dedicated  and  ca- 


pable executive  who  deserves  to  be 
commended.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  that  appeared  in  Tex- 
tile Executive  magasine  be  printed  In 
theRacoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoBD,  as  follows: 

ATMI  Spkul  InTKHViaw:  TaxnLX 
ATTTrums  Fkom  Jamb  Chapmak 
(By  Ed  Lowe) 
Most  of  you  wUl  be  happy  to  hear  that 
the  upcoming  president  of  the  American 
TextQe  Manufacturers  Institute  Is  a  thinker 
as  well  as  a  communicator.  Others  have 
been,  as  welL  But  this  year  may  be  differ- 
ent Certain  economics  professors  pushing 
microchip  technology  and  certain  foreign 
countries  who  export  to  America  may  well 
wish,  fervently,  that  James  Chapman  had 
never  ascended  to  a  position  where  he  can 
take  action. 

Take  note,  left-wingers  and  Import- 
flooders:  Jim  Chapman  has  even  had  prac- 
tice at  helping  to  run  the  country's  largest 
textile  association,  thanks  to  the  generosity 
of  the  chairman  of  the  country's  largest  tex- 
tile firm.  Ab  ATMI  president.  Bill  Klopman 
delegated  much  responsibility  to  Chapman 
In  this  past  year,  and  Chapman  may  be  the 
beat  qi^lified-at-the-start  ATMI  president 
ever  to  grace  a  speaker's  podium. 

The  tall,  friendly  and  urbane  Chapman, 
second-generation  chairman  of  Inman  Mills, 
Inc.  In  Inman.  S.C,  Is  blunt  when  need  calls 
for  It.  and  eloquent  when  time  permits. 

He  Impresses  a  visitor  as  the  sort  of  man 
one  would  not  relish  being  on  the  down  side 
of  a  debate  with,  and  the  1983-84  ATMI 
year  will  doubtless  hold  many  debates  for 
its  new  president 

Jim  Chapman  spoke  to  IE  from  his 
"working"  office  at  Inman,  next  door  to  a 
scrupulously  neat  adjacent  "formal"  office. 
At  the  time  of  the  Interview,  Chapman  was 
merely  ATMI's  first  vice  president,  but  he 
gave  the  impression  that  his  actions  as 
president  are  well-planned. 

Asked  the  inevitable  question  about  ATMI 
projects  under  his  leadership.  Chapman  sur- 
prised a  reporter  by  answering  that  no  big 
changes  are  in  the  works.  "Don't  forget, 
ATBO  had  offices  in  Charlotte,  AUanta,  and 
New  York,  and  before  that  even  at  Clemson. 
South  Carolina.  We  also  had  public  rela- 
tions people  in  Atlanta.  Columbia  and  Char- 
lotte. We  started  consolidating  offices  five 
or  six  years  ago.  We  operate  ATMI  with  a 
much  smaller  staff  than  we  did  several 
years  ago.  I  think  we've  got  a  good  staff.  It's 
lean:  It  gets  thtatgs  done.  That's  what  we  ask 
them  to  do.  So.  it's  not  time  for  a  big  change 
because  we  Just  made  a  big  change." 

Changes  related  to  the  textUe  industry's 
Image.  Chainnan  says,  are  made  "almost  on 
an  ad  hoc  baala."  although  there  will  be  no 
leaaening  of  the  PJl.  function  under  Chap- 
man's leadership.  "We've  got  a  full  comple- 
ment of  experts  working  under  Jim  Morri- 
sey.  But  there  are  all  kinds  of  things  that 
ke^  coming  up  with  which  we  have  to 
deal."  Chapman  says.  "I  remember  a 
number  of  years  ago.  Lewis  Morris,  then  Im- 
mediate past  chairman  of  Cone  Mills,  came 
Into  the  ATMI  board  meeting  and  said 
'QenUemen,  there's  a  new  word.  It's  not  a 
new  word,  actually,  but  it's  going  to  be  new 
to  all  of  us.  It's  bysrinofia'  He  said  'You're 
not  only  going  to  know  how  to  pronounce  it 
you're  going  to  know  how  to  spell  it  You're 
goinc  to  know  exactly  what  it  means.'  Thus, 
we  crested  the  Safety  ft  Health  Conunittee. 
I  was  a  member  of  that  first  committee,  and 


Morris  was  Its  first  chairman.  I  think  the 
then-president  of  ATMI  thousht  It  was  a 
good  idea,  since  Lewis  knew  the  name  of  the 
new  word."  Chapman  recalls  with  a  laugh. 

While  41itn't^"g  ATMI.  Chapman  took  a 
m<xnent  to  debunk  Uie  long-standing  rumor 
that  newly-chosen  ATMI  second  vice  presi- 
dents are  chosen  solely  from  the  chairman- 
ship of  committeea.  "I  happen  to  have  been 
on  the  executive  committee  when  they 
picked  me."  Chapmen  saya.  "but  I  hadn't 
been  a  committee  chairman  in  some  years. 
However,  it's  not  often  that  we  get  a  second 
vice  president  who  has  not  at  some  time 
served  as  a  committee  chairman.  After  all. 
that's  where  leadership  has  been  demon- 
strated. I  happen  to  know  the  new  second 
vice  president  (who  hadn't  been  named  at 
press  time),  and  he's  been  committee  chair- 
man several  times,  but  he  doiesn't  happen  to 
be  one  now,"  Chapman  said. 

Bill  Klopman.  Chapman  says,  "has  used 
his  expertise  as  a  manager  of  the  largest 
textile  complex  in  the  world  to  great  advan- 
tage in  ATMI.  He  believes  that  ATMI.  or 
anything.  Is  too  big  for  one  man.  so  he's 
been  great  about  calling  Martin  or  myself 
and  thrashing  out  the  Issues." 

Klopman  has  been  an  excellent  ATMI 
leader.  Chapman  believes.  "The  first 
Monday  after  he  was  elected  president  on 
Saturday,  he  and  Martin  and  I  were  in  the 
ATMI  office  with  (executive  vice  president) 
Ray  Shockley.  He  asked  Ray  to  bring  in 
each  senior  staff  person,  to  discuss  with 
them  just  what  they  felt  their  area  of  re- 
sponsibility was  In  ATMI.  It  was  great," 
Chapman  remembers. 

"He's  also  done  some  unsung  tilings,  like 
using  some  great  Burlington  people,  with  re- 
sources that  an  Inman,  for  instance,  doesn't 
have.  He  has  had  studies  done  at  his  own 
expense.  Take  the  linkage  study.  It's  where 
you  take  the  fiber,  textUe,  apparel  and 
retail  Industries  and  link  them,  and  when  a 
link  is  weak,  you  protect  it.  Korea,  for  in- 
stance, is  a  great  user  of  linkage,"  Cliapman 
said. 

As  a  child,  (Chapman  had  rheumatic  fever, 
and  later  was  not  accepted  into  the  armed 
forces  in  World  War  II.  Having  to  stay  at 
home  while  his  two  brothers  "Jimip  into  the 
service"  was  an  emotional  wrezK^  for  the 
young  Chapman,  who  "decided  to  make 
cloth  for  the  war  effort"  returning  to  the 
family  textile  firm  from  a  potential  medical 
career.  Chapman  graduated  from  Davidson 
C^oUege  with  a  degree  in  chemistry,  and  took 
pre-med  courses.  "1  think  I  would  have 
made  a  fair  to  average  doctor,"  he  says  with 
a  laugh,  "but  my  mother  would  have  pre- 
ferred one  of  us  to  become  a  Presbyterian 
preacher." 

As  a  young  textile  employee.  Chapman 
took  part  in  an  experiment  In  South  Caroli- 
na textiles  whereby  returning  servicemen 
with  non-textile  degrees  could  be  trained  in 
textiles.  "It  must  have  worked,  because  they 
hired  a  lot  of  people  who  hadnt  been  to  tex- 
tile school."  Chapman  recalled. 

Chapman  took  a  pay  cut  to  start  working 
for  his  father  at  Inman.  "but  I  felt  like  my 
long-term  chances  might  be  enhanced  a 
little  bit  though."  he  says  with  a  smile.  The 
36-year-old  plant  superintendent  began  his 
textile  career  In  manufacturing  In  1946.  and 
made  the  Jump  to  the  offloe  next  to  his  fa- 
ther's In  19M.  "I  had  kind  of  an  inroad, 
being  the  oldest  son.  and  It's  what  I  wanted 
to  do,"  Chapman  saya. 

Six  Chapman  family  members  operate 
Inman  Mills,  Including  four  brothers  and  a 
coualn.  Brother  Manihall  Chapman  la 
Inman  president  and  chief  operating  officer. 


iriiOe  nm  Ctiaianan  hokk  the  ctaalnnan- 
ahlp.  TaUdos  about  the  Imminent  Aim 
anmial  meetlns  wbere  he  wffl  become  pnsl- 
dent.  Chapman  mys  JoUntfy  that  "I  bring 
my  own  cheertns  aectioo  with  me." 

Inman  MOla  la  the  larseat  employer  In 
Inman,  lane  enou^  for  maO  to  be  detlr- 
ered  Just  to  "Inman  MUla.  iihwmi  8.C.," 
Chapman  aaya.  lU  creation  by  Chapman's 
grandfather'a  unde  and  brother  waa  moat 
casuaL  When  a  "starring  young  lawyer" 
who  waa  Chapman's  grandfather  looked 
around  and  noticed  "Doctor  Uggon  had 
built  a  mill,  and  Montsoraery  had  built  a 
mm.  and  it  aeemed  to  be  the  thing  to  do. 
They  aeemed  to  be  making  a  little  Ut  off 
it"  Chapman  relatea.  The  first  mfll  was  put 
In  the  center  of  600  prime  cotton-growing 
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The  Inman  ooomiunity  treats  the  Chap- 
man family  "very  nicely,"  Chapman  says. 
"We  try  to  keep  In  close  touch  with  the 
community."  He  aays  when  he  has  h«»»M«g 
buaineas  at  the  local  branch,  "lots  of  people 
come  over  and  aak  me  how  the  mill's  doing. 
They  are  interested,  and  we  do  have  the 
largest  payroIL  They're  very  encouraging 
and  very  sympathetic  when  we  are  not  able 
to  run  full  time.  They  used  to  teU  me  they 
could  tell  by  the  expreaskm  aa  my  face 
about  how  business  was:  I've  tried  to  dis- 
gutoethat  since  then."  he  lauglis. 

Every  Industry  in  this  country.  Jim  Chap- 
man wiU  teU  you.  needs  a  better  image,  not 
Just  textflea.  "Look  at  all  the  money  they 
spend  on  automobile  advertising  and  what 
kind  of  image  do  they  have?" 

The  national  preaa.  Chapman  Is  sure,  is  in- 
flicted with  a  malaise  he  terms  the 
"Norman  Rae  syndrome."  Lots  of  people  get 
it  Chapman  saya.  "I  took  my  daughter  to 
see  the  movie  (Norma  Rae)  while  she  was 
here  working  In  our  test  lab.  and  ahe 
watched  all  that  lint  and  she  laughed  and 
said  out  loud.  'I've  never  seen  a  mill  like 
that'  The  audience  lauded,  too." 

The  nation's  liberal  press,  though,  he 
adda.  isnt  Just  after  textiles,  "but  they're 
after  all  of  ua.  I've  been  happily  married  for 
37  years,  and  that's  not  news.  If  rd  had 
about  three  wives,  that'd  be  put  on  the 
front  page." 

Print  cloth  problems  with  Chinese  im- 
ports. Chapman  said  in  February,  have 
eased  somewhat  "It's  slacked  off  right  now 
because  of  the  countervailing  duty  thing. 
With  that  in  the  air.  they  (China)  know 
that  if  they  put  in  a  big  order  for  print 
(doth,  they  are  going  to  be  liable  for  any 
duty  that's  ameased.  We  got  a  4-0  decision 
in  our  favor  by  the  International  Trade 
Commlaalon  that  tiarm  has  been  done. 
We're  very  pleased  with  that  although  it 
takes  a  whUe  tat  things  to  wtak.  their  way 
through  government"  ATMTs  presidait- 
elect  said.  "But  the  print  doth  market  still 
stinka.  thouaAi."  Inman  Mills'  chief  execu- 
tive aald. 

American  apparel  retailers,  the  thorn  on 
the  rase  for  domestic  textile  companies, 
must  stop  using  Imported  fabrics  and  gar- 
menta.  Chapman  bdlevea.  "What  they're 
doing  Is  creating  Jobs  for  people  who  aren't 
their  customers,  and  costing  Jobs  for  people 
who  are  their  eustomera."  he  says  nrndy. 
"And  I  think,  net-net-net  they're  short- 
aigfated."  An  tanporto-  In  this  country.  Chap- 
man relatea,  "takea  ■n««i**Mwg  that  would 
cost  him  $3  In  the  United  Statea  and  he  aella 
it  for  $8.  He  can  get  it  for  llJtO  In  Taiwan, 
and  be  atfll  sells  it  for  18.  And  he  and  the 
importers  are  the  onea  ■"■'^"g  the  money 
off  of  importa." 

nils  country  hss  "some  real  problems," 
be  adda,  "and  we've  got  to  make  up  our 


minds  what  we're  golns  to  do.  I'm  not 
speaking  Just  of  the  textile  industry.  Can 
this  country  afford  to  have  a  weak  steel  In- 
dUMxy.  a  weak  automobile  induatry.  a  weak 
textile  and  apparel  Industry,  a  weak  com- 
puter Industry?  As  Bob  Coleman  (past 
ATMI  prealdent)  once  aald.  we  can't  all 
make  Boeing  T47a  Think  of  a  real  military 
crista.  At  the  beginntaig  of  World  War  Two. 
when  Henry  Ford  told  President  Roosevelt 
he'd  have  a  liberator  boralier  coming  off 
the  assembly  line  once  an  hour,  that  was 
unheard-of.  That  was  our  great  strong  auto 
taidustry  able  to  do  that 

"It  was  like  (Japanese)  Admiral  Tojo  said 
after  they  bombed  Pearl  Harbor  and  an  the 
Japanese  were  Jumping  up  and  down  danc- 
ing with  ^ee.  'We  have  awakened  the  slum- 
bering giant'  And  we  were  still  a  giant  then 
in  all  those  areaa.  Without  America's  great 
industrial  base.  Amorlca  couldn't  tiave  won 
World  War  Two.  You  cant  win  it  with 
knives  and  sticks."  Chapman  said. 

Jim  Chapman  still  thinks  of  the  American 
economy  as  "number  one."  The  reasoning, 
he  says.  Is  simple.  "Take  the  talk  about  the 
Arab  dollars,  that  if  you  don't  keep  lilgh  in- 
terest rates,  ttiis  money  wHl  move  some 
where  else.  Where  is  it  going  to  move? 
There  is  no  other  economy  in  the  world 
other  than  this  one.  which  can  absorb  that 
money." 

Though  not  as  big  a  market  as  Western 
Europe,  "we're  homogeneous,  and  the  Japa- 
nese know  tiiat.  They  know  that  they  can 
sell  the  same  coat  in  Los  Angeles  that  they 
can  to  Mary's  in  New  York.  So,  everybody 
wants  a  piece  of  our  market" 

A  pressing  concern  of  Clubman's,  he  told 
TE.  is  the  relationahlp  between  the  yen  and 
the  dollar.  "I  think  it's  one  of  the  biggest 
iMUTiers  to  international  trade.  The  yen  is 
undervalued.  If  properly  valued,  it  would 
probably  be  under  200  to  the  dollar.  This 
valuation  Is  causing  us  to  lose  tnisiness  in 
Hong  Kong  even  under  the  present  (trade) 
situation.  If  the  yen  were  properly  valued,  a 
Toyota  automobUe  would  cost  $8,500  in  tliis 
country,  instead  of  $5,000.  Their  cloth  going 
into  Hong  Kong  would  then  cost  20  per  cent 
more,  and  we  would  be  competitive  with 
them." 

The  United  States  has  conferred  snreral 
times  over  recaldtrant  currency  valuations. 
Chapman  recalls,  "but  it  always  drifts 
bac^"  Chapman  is  fairly  sure  the  valuation 
Is  purposely  low.  "The  classic  example." 
says  Chapman,  who  recently  returned  from 
a  Tdcyo  trip,  "is  ttiat  I  tiad  planned  to 
listen  to  some  educational  tapes  whfle 
flying.  I  planned  to  stop  at  a  discount  store 
in  New  York  and  pick  up  a  Walkman  Two, 
made  by  Sony.  I  could  get  It  in  New  York 
for  $89.00.  but  my  plane  left  before  I  could 
get  to  the  store.  So  I  bought  it  in  the  down- 
town Tokyo  Sony  outiet  store,  for  $84.00." 

What  Japan  is  doing,  Chai»nan  vehement- 
ly says  "is  the  typical  classical  Japanese  op- 
eration. We  can't  put  our  telephones  in 
Japan,  and  they're  coming  In  here  and  im- 
derblddlng  everybody  and  replacing  8(Kne  of 
our  American  made  equipment." 

High-tech-pushing  economics  professors 
who  evouse  computers  over  textiles  tend  to 
cause  Chapman's  normal  vocabulary  to 
BtalL  "Professors  like  that  are  overeducated 
and  stupid,  with  a  closed  mind.  An  educator 
is  supposed  to  have  an  even  mind ...  let  me 
read  you  part  of  this  news  story  .  .  .  The 
Japanese  government  has  arbitrarily  fired  a 
rifle  shot  attack  that  threatens  to  destroy 
American  producers  In  the  skyrocketing 
field  of  microelectronics  .  .  .  the  study  said 
the  Japanese  are  undercutting  the  UjB.  In- 
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dustry.  priced  to  expand  thefr  nniket  Aare 
.  .  .  U.S.  companies  are  befaic  drained  of 
funds  they  need  to  devdop  new  and  more 
■ophiatieated  chlpa.'  Doea  that  sound  like 
the  way  to  go?" 

Jim  Chapman  saya  he  foresees  a  "i«al 
Renaissance  In  the  American  textile  ma- 
chinery  industry."  It's  been  long  in  coming, 
he  admita.  but  it's  here. 

"The  American  machinery  Industry  was 
enjoying  good  businem  in  the  1940*8.  and 
didn't  put  much  money  Into  reaearcfa.  The 
Swiss,  for  example,  during  World  War  n. 
were  doing  a  lot  of  that  whUe  the  rest  of  us 
were  trying  to  klU  each  other."  C3iapman 


"Then,  some  of  these  madiinery  compa- 
nies started  to  be  gobbled  up  l>y  the  congo- 
IcMnerates.  The  classic  example  waa.  of 
course.  Rockwell,  which  was  going  to  use  Its 
space-age  technology  to  show  us  how  to 
make  weaving  machines.  But  they  weren't 
willing  to  stick  with  the  textfle  industry 
with  the  ups  and  downs  of  thdr  eustomera. 
So,  finally,  they  Just  turned  out  to  be  a  Ug 
supply  house." 

Chapman  is  "very  encouraged"  by  recent 
American  machinery  events,  "particularly 
since  some  of  my  friends  bought  Draper.  I 
think  they've  got  some  good  ideaa.  We're 
Boing  to  see  the  Draper  loom  back  and  com- 
peting. Holllngsworth  and  Piatt  ahould  be 
strong.  We  have  other  areaa,  like  dyeing, 
f Inislilng.  warping  and  slashing,  where  we've 
been  strong." 

If  there  is  reincarnation.  Jim  Chapman 
wants  to  return  as  "a  textile  executive  who 
is  either  a  professional  hired  by  a  complete- 
ly public  company,  or  else  I  want  to  own  100 
percent  of  the  stock.  I  don't  want  anything 
in  Ijetween."  Either  way,  sir,  and  all  of  our 
reincarnated  textUe  selves  will  welcome  you 
bade 


CENTENNIAL  OP  THE  COLLEGE 
OP  NURSING  OP  THE  MEDICAL 
UNIVERSITY  OP  SOUTH  CARO- 
LINA 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I 
take  deep  pride  in  rising  today  to  rec- 
ognize the  College  of  Nuraing  of  the 
Medical  University  of  South  Carolina 
on  the  observance  of  its  100th  anniver- 
sary. Formal  celebration  of  the  cen- 
tennial will  take  place  in  Charleston 
on  April  8  and  9. 

The  College  of  Nursing  has.  over  the 
years,  lived  through  several  name 
changes  and  locations.  But.  as  was  the 
case  when  it  was  founded,  it  continues 
to  emphasize  patient-centered  care 
and  the  tradition  of  excellmoe  in  prac- 
tice lives  In  its  graduates. 

The  College  of  Nundng  of  the  Medi- 
cal University  of  South  Carolina  had 
its  origin  in  1883,  making  it  one  of  the 
oldest  programs  of  its  kind  in  the 
South.  Recognizing  the  need  for  pro- 
fessional nurse  training,  the  City 
Council  of  Charleston  aivroved  a  re- 
quest by  the  City  Hospital  for  $2,000 
and  the  State  contributed  $5,000  to  es- 
tablish a  Training  School  for  Nurses. 
ItB  mission  was  to  offer  those  interest- 
ed an  opportunity  to  acquire  a  profes- 
sion and  to  inu)rove  the  care  of  the 
sick.  The  training  school  continued 
unto  the  City  Hospital  was  destroyed 
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by  an  earthquake  in  1886.  The  school 
was  iveatabUshed  as  the  Charleston 
Training  School  in  1895  and  its  cur- 
riculum was  changed  to  provide  a  2- 
year  program  of  Instruction  in  anato- 
my, physiology,  obstetrics,  surgery, 
and  medical  nursing. 

The  next  important  step  in  the  evo- 
lution of  the  College  of  Nursing  took 
place  in  1916.  At  that  time,  the  board 
of  commissioners  of  the  Roper  Hospi- 
tal proposed  the  incorporation  of  the 
training  school  with  the  Medical  Col- 
lege. This  was  accomplished  in  1919 
and  the  school's  name  became  the 
School  of  Niusing  of  the  Medical  Col- 
lege of  the  State  of  South  Carolina. 
World  War  I  and  World  War  II  caused 
a  shorUge  of  nurses  and  challenged 
the  strength  of  the  already  over- 
woi^ed  hospital  staffs  aroimd  the 
country.  Meeting  this  challenge  and 
responding  to  the  increased  demand 
for  nursing  personnel  was  Roper  Hos- 
pitaL  During  World  War  I,  18  local 
graduates  went  to  serve  with  the 
American  Red  Cross  Nursing  Service 
and  as  many  as  83  alumnae  served  our 
country  in  the  Armed  Forces  during 
World  War  n. 

September  1966.  the  school  began 
the  process  of  establishing  a  4-year 
coUegiate  program  offering  the  bache- 
lor of  science  in  nursing  degree.  Three 
years  later  when  the  Medical  College 
was  redesignated  as  "The  Medical  Uni- 
versity of  South  Carolina,"  the  school 
became  one  of  the  six  colleges  compos- 
ing the  university  and  received  its  ac- 
crediUtlon  by  the  National  League  of 
Nursing  in  1971. 

The  decade  of  the  seventies  was  one 
of  growth  for  the  CoUege  of  Nursing. 
In  1973.  the  college  initiated  a  pro- 
gram which  led  to  a  certificate  in 
nurse-midwifery  which  continues  to 
meet  the  incrcNBslng  demand  for  mater- 
nal health  services  in  South  Carolina. 
In  1978,  the  college  began  a  satellite 
nursing  program  for  registered  nurses 
on  the  campus  of  Winthrop  CoUege  in 
Rock  Hill.  S.C.  And.  in  1979  the  Col- 
lege of  Nursing  accepted  graduate  stu- 
dents in  its  program  leading  to  the 
master  of  science  in  nursing  degree  for 
the  first  time. 

Continuing  their  successfiil  nursing 
education  programs,  the  college  has 
enjoyed  still  further  growth,  expand- 
ing with  another  satellite  program  on 
the  canu)U8  of  Francis  Marion  College 
in  Florence.  S.C..  just  last  year.  An 
evenings  and  weekends  program  for 
registered  nurses  is  also  offered  at  the 
College  of  Nursing  in  Charleston  pro- 
viding advanced  educational  opportu- 
nities to  registered  nurses  at  modest 
cost,  with  minimum  commuting  dis- 
tances, and  minimum  interference 
with  their  present  careers. 

The  rapid  advances  in  medicine  and 
the  changing  nature  of  health  care 
has  greatly  accelerated  the  demand 
for  registered  nurses.  The  intensity  of 
care  has  increased  with  more  RN's 
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needed  to  carry  out  such  activities  as 
monitoring  vital  f  imctlons.  ventilation 
therapy  with  infusion  pumps,  and  the 
application  of  many  new  technologies. 
Modem  advances  in  treatment  of  pa- 
tients such  as  bone  transplants,  radi- 
cal surgical  interventions,  bum  ther- 
apy, neurosurgery,  and  cardiac  siu^ery 
require  RN-intensive  care  on  a  24-hour 
basis.  Expansion  and  increases  in 
these  kinds  of  settings  have  particular- 
ly increased  the  need  for  nurses  with 
advanced  preparation  to  serve  as  nurs- 
ing service  administrators,  teachers  of 
nursing,  nurse  practitioners,  and  clini- 
cal specialists.  I  take  great  pride  in  the 
fact  that  the  College  of  Nursing  has 
continued  to  advance  and  meet  these 
changing  needs  of  the  nursing  profes- 
sion. 

Let  me  close  by  saying  that  there  is 
no  question  in  my  mind  that  the  Na- 
tion's professional  nurses  are  the  back- 
bone of  our  health  care  system.  These 
unselfish  and  caring  individuals  are  in 
daily  contact  with  patients;  comforting 
them  in  pain  and  supporting  families 
in  times  of  stress.  Whether  they  work 
in  hospitals,  nursing  homes,  commimi- 
ty  health  centers,  public  health  clin- 
ics, physicians'  offices,  schools,  indus- 
try, or  public  administration,  we  in 
South  Carolina  are  most  proud  of  the 
record  of  achievement  of  the  College 
of  Nursing  of  the  Medical  University 
of  South  Carolina  in  training  these 
outstanding  professionals.  We  con- 
gratulate the  college  on  its  centennial 
and  wish  for  it  continued  success  and 
service  to  the  citizens  of  South  Caroli- 
na and  the  Nation. 


ALICE  MANUFACTURING'S 
ELLISON  McKISSICK 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
recently  received  the  March  issue  of 
Textile  Executive  magazine.  The  cover 
story  in  this  particular  publication 
profiled  Mr.  Ellison  S.  McKissick. 
chairman  and  chief  executive  officer 
of  the  Alice  Manufacturing  Co.  in 
Easley,  S.C. 

Ellison  McKissick  was  an  excellent 
choice  for  this  feature  because  he  is  a 
hardworking  and  capable  executive,  as 
well  as  a  fine  patriot. 

Mr.  McKissick  and  his  family  have 
operated  Alice  Manufacturing  Co.  for 
the  past  59  years.  The  major  product 
manufactured  by  his  firm  is  print- 
cloth.  Unfortunately,  for  the  past  few 
years,  Mr.  McKissick,  as  well  as  other 
domestic  printcloth  producers,  have 
been  forced  to  compete  with  massive 
imports  of  cheaply  produced  and  often 
subsidized  imports  from  mainland 
China.  These  printcloth  imports  have 
effectively  destroyed  the  price  struc- 
ture of  our  domestic  market  for  this 
product,  increasing  economic  hardship 
for  American  textile  employees. 

In  the  face  of  these  difficult  circum- 
stances, Mr.  McKissick  is  determined 
to  keep  his  firm  viable  and  profitable. 


while  continuing  to  employ  2.000 
workers. 

Mr.  President.  Ellison  McEOssick  de- 
serves to  be  commended  for  his  accom- 
plishments and  success  as  a  textile  ex- 
ecutive. Toward  that  end.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  which 
appeared  in  Textile  Executive  maga- 
zine be  printed  in  the  Rccoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RsooRD.  as  follows: 

AUCK  MAHUTACTtnURO'S  ElXUOM 

McKissick— ExscnnvK  Istuvuw 
(By  Ed  Lowe) 
{•'The  Cat  only  grinned  when  It  saw  Alice. 
It  looked  good-natured,  she  thought:  still  it 
had  very  long  claws  and  a  great  many  teeth, 
so  she  felt  that  it  ought  to  be  treated  with 
respect.  'Cheshire-Puas.'  she  began,  rather 
timidly,  as  she  did  not  Imow  at  all  whether 
it  would  like  the  name:  however,  it  only 
grinned  a  little  wider.  'Come,  it's  pleased  so 
far,"  thought  Alice,  and  she  went  on.  'Would 
you  tell  me.  please,  which  way  I  ought  to  go 
from  here?'  "That  depends  a  good  deal  on 
where  you  want  to  get  to,'  said  the  Cat.  'I 
don't  much  care  where—'  said  Alice.  "Then 
it  doesn't  matter  which  way  you  go,'  said 
the  Cat.  '—so  long  as  I  get  somewhere,'  Alice 
added  as  an  explanation.  'Oh,  you're  sure  to 
do  that.'  said  the  Cat.  'If  you  only  walk  far 
enough.'  "—Alice  in  Wonderland.) 

Ellison  S.  McKlssick's  family  has  certainly 
walked  far  enough  to  get  somewhere  In  the 
textile  Industry:  they've  owned  Alice  Manu- 
facturing Company  for  59  years.  They  have 
been  In  the  print  cloth  business  for  59  years. 
They  have  supported  education,  community 
service,  medical  care  and  quality  Jobs  in 
Pickens  County,  South  Carolina  for  59 
years. 

Since  1923,  when  McKlssick's  father  and 
grandfather  purchased  Alice  Manufacturing 
from  the  Shanklin  family,  Alice  has  been  in 
a  kind  of  Wonderland,  with  no  forced  lay- 
offs during  any  recession  or  Depression,  and 
with  some  profits  annually.  Ellison  S. 
McKissick,  Jr.,  however,  did  not  Just  inherit 
Alice:  he  has  expanded  It,  burnished  It,  im- 
proved it,  so  that  today  It  bears  his  own 
mark,  a  fitting  legacy  for  passing  along, 
some  day.  to  some  other  McKissick. 

But  that  day  is  far  afield.  Alice  Manufac- 
turing's president  Is  an  energetic,  thought- 
ful, incisive,  progressive  and  humorous  man 
who  seems  to  consider  his  control  of  five 
mills  and  2,000  employees  lovingly  and 
gratefully,  despite  his  lineal  rights  to  them. 
TE  spoke  with  Ellison  McKissick  prior  to 
the  American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute annual  meeting,  to  get  his  thoughts  on 
the  state  of  textiles  as  well  as  the  sUte  of 
Alice.  Like  many  top  textile  leaders,  McKis- 
sick has  a  healthy  stockpUe  of  opinions.  His 
years  of  textile  leadership,  coupled  with  his 
membership  in  ATMI's  International  Trade 
Committee,  provide  him  with  keen  insight 
into  the  thought  processes  of  American  tex- 
tile executives  in  times  that  are  still  trou- 
bled from  within  and  without. 

Following  are  McKlssick's  comments  on 
the  state  of  the  world,  the  nation,  the  indus- 
try and  Alice.  The  italic  quoUtions  taken 
from  Alice  in  Wonderland  do  not  necessarily 
represent  hU  own  views,  but  serve  mainly  as 
Introductory  matter. 

"Suddenly  the  came  upon  a  little  three- 
legged  table,  all  made  of  tolid  glau:  there 
waa  nothing  on  it  but  a  tiny  golden  key. " 


Asked  If  d<mie8tlc  textUes'  future  lay 
mainly  over  was.  UcXiaticit  answered  'No.  I 
don't  think  the  maitet  here  Is  saturated 
yet.  although  I  do  see  acme  expansion  over- 
seas. The  per  capita  consumption  of  teztUes 
in  the  United  SUtea  li  at  a  level  of  about  SO 
pounds,  and  in  Europe,  I  think  it  ia  arouind 
40  pounds.  They're  having  an  opportunity 
over  there  to  increaae  their  per  capita  con- 
sumption by  about  25  per  cent.  I  think  this 
is  the  key  for  certain  firms  to  export  goods 
to  Europe.  I  think  the  American  industry 
can  be  very  competitive  in  the  European 
market."  In  this  country.  McKissick  believes 
there  still  can  be  long  runs,  "provided  you 
still  have  a  demand  for  that  much  product. 
That's  the  way  you  get  your  unit  costs  down 
to  Its  lowest  level.  As  long  as  there's 
demand,  you  want  to  operate  at  the  most  ef- 
ficient level  you  can."  As  far  as  the  long- 
standing nunor  about  European  markets 
not  wanting  large  lots,  McKissick  laughs. 
"The  experience  our  company  has  had  with 
exporting  goods  to  Europe  is  that  they  are 
accepting  goods  in  container  lot  shipments, 
which  is  ideal.  They  are  taking  those  lots 
and  shipping  them  in  fifty-'Ieven  direc- 
tions." 

"There  were  doort  all  round  the  hall,  but 
they  roere  all  locked  and  when  Alice  had 
been  all  the  way  down  one  aide  and  up  the 
other  trying  every  door,  she  walked  sadly 
down  the  middle,  wondering  how  she  was 
ever  to  get  out  again. " 

McKissick  is  vehement  on  the  subject  of 
America  continuing  to  hold  a  vital  manufac- 
turing base.  "The  United  SUtes  has  got  to 
maintain  a  strong  manufacturing  base.  One 
out  of  every  eight  employees  in  America  is 
an  industrial  employee.  What  will  they  do 
without  industrial  work?  I  like  the  phrase 
Bob  Coleman  (Riegel  TextUes  chairman) 
used,  that  it's  great  having  a  strong  comput- 
er Industry,  but  who  in  the  hell  are  we  going 
to  sell  them  to  if  we  don't  have  a  manufac- 
turing base?  I  mean,  after  you  sell  Wendy's 
and  Hardee's,  what  are  you  going  to  do?" 

"Alice  went  timidly  up  to  the  door,  and 
knocked.  'There 's  no  sort  of  use  in  knocking, ' 
said  the  Footman,  'and  that  for  two  reasons. 
First,  because  I'm  on  the  same  side  of  the 
door  as  you  are:  secondly,  because  they're 
makiftg  such  a  noise  inside,  no  one  could 
possibly  hear  you. '  'Please,  then, '  said  Alice, 
"how  am  I  to  get  in?'  'Are  you  to  get  in  at 
aUT'said  the  Footman.  'That's  the  first  ques- 
tion, you  know. ' " 

In  order  to  get  Inside  the  door  on  competi- 
tion. McKlaalck  says,  American  textile  firms 
must  go  on  modernizing.  "You've  seen  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  modernization  in  tex- 
tUe  mills  in  this  country  in  the  last  10  years, 
and  I  think  you're  going  to  see  that  pace  ac- 
celerated during  the  next  10  years.  It's 
going  to  take  a  tremendous  amount  of  cap- 
ital, but  it's  going  to  be  necessary  not  only 
from  the  standpoint  of  overseas  people,  but 
In  our  own  domestic  market.  Unfortunately, 
we  will  see  some  companies  that  don't  make 
thla  commitment  which  won't  survive.  But 
that's  been  true  for  50  years." 

"'Have  some  wine,'  the  March  Hare  said 
in  an  encouraging  tone.  Alice  looked  all 
round  the  table,  but  there  was  riothing  on  it 
but  tea.  'I  don't  see  any  wine, '  she  remarked. 
'There  ian  't  any. '  said  the  March  Hare.  'Then 
it  waant  very  civil  of  you  to  offer  it,'  said 
Alice  angrUy." 

"Take  a  Communist  country  like  China," 
McKissick  sucgesta.  "In  this  country,  we 
have  done  a  fantastic  job  of  keeping  textile 
oosta  down,  to  be  competitive  with  free 
oountriea.  "With  a  state-controUed  country, 
they  can  send  gravel  over  to  the  United 
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states  and  the  rock  quarries  just  can't  com- 
pete with  them,  if  they're  Just  wanting  to 
get  UJ5.  dollars.  Print  cloth  (which  Alice 
makes)  situation  is  a  Uttle  better  now  with 
the  unilateral  action  the  UJ3.  government 
has  taken  against  China.  If  we  could  Just 
get  reasonable  controls  from  China  and  let 
them  grow  as  our  market  grows,  It  would  be 
just  fine.  That  has  been  the  position  of  the 
ATMI  aU  along."  McKissick  says.  Alice  man- 
ufacturing's chief  executive  adds  that 
China's  recent  "retaliation"  In  cotton,  man- 
made  fiber  and  soybean  curbs  from  Ameri- 
can exporters  to  China  "actually  wasn't  any 
retaliation  at  all.  In  fact,  on  cotton,  they 
(China)  had  a  bumper  crop  this  past  year. 
In  fact,  they  sold  a  million  bales  to  Japan  at 
under  the  world  market  price.  On  polyester 
fiber,  they  cut  off  American  suppliers  six  or 
eight  months  ago  because  they're  building 
their  own  polyester  plants  .  .  .  You  know, 
it's  mighty  easy  for  us  to  cut  off  something 
we're  not  getting  anyhow.  I  mean,  I  can  tell 
China  that  I'm  not  going  to  buy  any  more 
chopsticks  from  them,  but  I  don't  buy  any 
chopsticks  from  them  In  the  first  place," 
McKissick  laughs. 

"Alice  sighed  wearily.  'I  think  you  might 
do  something  better  with  the  time, '  she  said, 
'than  wasting  it  in  asking  riddles  that  have 
no  answers. ' " 

"We've  spent  a  tremendous  amount  of 
money  into  getting  in  compliance  with 
OSHA  regulations,"  McKissick  muses. 
"Now,  all  our  plants  are  in  compliance  as  a 
far  as  dust  levels.  I  think  sometimes  OSHA 
went  to  extremes  on  those  regulations.  One 
of  our  fellows  here  said  that  he'd  rather  be 
a  little  hard  of  hearing  than  hungry.  The 
air  is,  in  fact,  cleaner  inside  the  plant  than 
outside  in  Pickens  County.  If  OSHA  had 
regulations  governing  outside  air,  everyone 
In  Columbia,  South  Carolina  would  have  to 
wear  a  dust  mask  walking  down  the  street." 
"'Curiotticr  and  curiouser,'  cried  Alice 
(she  was  so  much  surprised,  that  for  the 
moment  she  quite  forgot  how  to  speak  good 
English>." 

Japan  Is  definitely  a  surprising  threat  to 
the  U.S.  economy,  McKissick  feels,  "In  my 
opinion,  what  they've  been  doing  is  invest- 
ing In  other  countries  like  Korea  and  China, 
to  get  goods  from  those  countries  and  either 
fabricate  them  there  or  ship  them  straight 
into  the  United  States.  They  also  don't  seem 
to  be  too  interested  in  getting  our  goods 
shipped  to  Japan.  They  are  absolutely  still 
an  enemy.  They  can  do  us  more  harm  than 
China  can.  You  know  Japan  has  been  dimip- 
Ing  goods  into  this  country.  I  think  it's  a 
one-way  street  as  far  as  they're  concerned.  I 
doubt  very  seriously  whether  we  can  get  fair 
trade  with  Japan.  They  have  such  a  restric- 
tive maze  of  barriers.  They  want  all  the 
marbles  and  they  don't  want  you  to  have 
any.  The  United  SUtes  has  been  to  gener- 
ous in  giving  our  markets  away  to  them. 
What  they  do  in  Japan  would  be  Illegal 
here,  with  the  trading  companies  owning 
the  banks  and  shipping  and  automotive 
companies.  It's  Just  difficult  to  compete 
with  khooe  things."  They're  doing  now  what 
they  couldn't  do  during  World  War  11. 

"'If  everybody  minded  their  ovm  buai- 
neaa,'  the  Duchess  said,  in  a  hoarse  growl 
'the  world  u)ould  go  round  a  deal  faster  tlian 
itdoea.'" 

Prospects  are  looking  up  for  American 
textile  machinery  makers,  McKissick  says, 
who  are  minding  their  own  business  like 
never  before.  "There  are  signs  that  there  is 
a  recovery  In  American  textile  machinery. 
One  of  the  greatest  things  to  happen  lately 
Is  when  HoUingsworth  bought  back  Piatt 
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from  the  British.  They  are  developing  a  fric- 
tion spinning  device  that  is  going  to  revolu- 
tionize the  spinning  and  yam  manufactur- 
ing industry  in  this  country.  We're  also 
hoping  that  the  new  Draper  Comt>any  will 
be  successful  with  their  air  jet  loom  conver- 
sion, and  later  with  an  air  Jet  they  build 
from  the  ground  up.  We'd  like  to  see  Ameri- 
can machinery  makers  grow  and  prosper. 
Although  many  of  the  overseas  machinery 
makers  are  becoming  more  American  In 
their  actions.  Some  of  the  larger  companies 
like  Sulzer  are  buildings  plants  In  the 
United  SUtes.  and  they  say  they  feel  that 
the  greatest  potential  for  their  machinery  is 
here.  I  think  if  the  dollar  weakens  a  bit 
more  against  other  currencies,  you're  going 
to  see  a  real  opportunity  for  American  ma- 
chinery people  to  export,  despite  the  subsi- 
dizing the  foreign  firms  get  from  their  gov- 
emmenU." 

"They  aU  crowded  around  it,  panting  and 
asking  'But  who  has  won?'  This  question  the 
Dodo  could  not  aruwer  without  a  great  deal 
of  thought .  .  .  At  last  the  Dodo  said  'Every- 
body has  won,  and  all  must  have  prizes. ' " 

"I  think  the  ATMI  has  done  a  fantastic 
Job,  for  the  industry,  both  internationally 
and  domestically.  I'm  just  thrilled  to  death 
with  the  work  they've  done.  I  think  if  they 
Just  do  more  of  what  they're  doing  now,  it 
would  be  great.  I  believe  Bill  Klopman 
(ATMI  president)  has  been  great  not  only 
for  ATMI,  but  I  admire  his  entire  philoso- 
phy of  manufacturing.  Despite  what  some 
say,  I  think  Bill  is  a  great  communicator.  He 
geU  right  to  the  point,  with  government  of- 
ficials, and  there's  no  fence-straddling," 
McKissick  said,  adding  he  looks  forward  to 
greater  things  in  1983  from  ATMI. 

'"/  don't  think  they  play  at  all  fairly,' 
Alice  began,  in  a  rather  complaining  tone. 
'And  they  all  quarrel  so  dreadfully  one  can't 
hear  oneself  speak— and  they  don't  seem  to 
have  any  rules  in  particular— at  least,  if 
there  are,  nobody  attends  to  them. ' " 

"1  think  at  times  there  are  people  in  the 
press  who  have  a  negative  view  of  the  tex- 
tile Industry.  They  relate  to  the  Industry 
back  to  the  Norma  Rae  days.  It's  most  diffi- 
cult for  them  to  take  an  objective  look.  A  lot 
of  these  people  haven't  had  the  chance  to 
really  go  through  a  modem  textUe  plant, 
and  I  think  they  should.  I  think  the  more 
they  know  about  it,  the  more  intelligently 
they  can  write  about  it,"  McKissick  said  in 
answer  to  a  question  about  media  treatment 
of  textiles.  "It's  hard  to  convince  the  media 
on  some  polnte.  Like  on  the  China  trade 
thing,  they  say  the  consumers  were  going  to 
save  so  much  money  ...  in  the  dumping  of 
Chinese  print  cloth,  they  were  selling  for 
about  three  cents  a  yard  under  the  Ameri- 
can market.  We  had  to  keep  cutting  our 
prices  to  the  point  where  the  mills  couldn't 
make  It  for  what  they  were  selling  If  for. 
And  China  couldn't  make  it  for  that  price, 
either.  It  would  have  made  a  difference  in 
an  average  ladles'  dress  of  nine  cento.  Now, 
for  that  nine  cents.  It  is  worth  putting 
Americans  out  of  work  and  letting  them 
draw  welfare  and  food  stamps  and  stop 
paying  county,  sUte  and  federal  taxes?" 

"'Thinking  again?'  the  Duchess  asked, 
with  another  dig  of  her  sharp  little  chin. 
'I've  got  a  right  to  think, '  said  Alice  sharply, 
for  she  was  beginning  to  feel  a  little  wor- 
ried." 

"I  think,"  McKissick  told  TE,  "that  some 
of  the  biggest  Importers  Into  this  country 
are  the  garment  manfacturers  themselves. 
The  whole  809  thing  (ATMI's  short-Uved 
Proposition  809)  was  to  try  at  least  to  get 
American  fabrics  into  some  of  these  gar- 
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nywM-  One  of  the  moat  enoounclnt  tblnsi 
ITc  bnitf  of  latdy  bas  to  do  with  the 
Arrow  Shiit  OompMur.  Tbey  found  tt  was 
goliic  to  be  mofc  eeaBomieal.  wtth  their  new 
aataoBated  plaiita.  to  ttart  makinc  their 
dna  atatata  tn  the  United  Statea.  To  my 
thiwMm,  they  are  one  of  the  vary  first  oom- 
P^wt—  to  do  thia.  and  Fm  sure  other  ahirt 
campantea  are  loliw  to  take  a  very  cloae 
look  at  thia.  If  yoa  get  riiUta  Im^  then  un- 
^in^^f»*»  and  mif**«  and  everythinc  elae, 
that**  when  you  set  capital-intenoe  in  the 
■anaeBt  induatry." 

"7  eo«M  ua  tou  mv  QdvetUun$—begtn- 
ntHtf  from  OOm  momina,'  mU  AUee  a  Uttte 
HaiMlK  %«<  U^  no  tiae  flotaff  ^MOt  to  yeater- 
doK  taesvae / wof  « dUJbciU yerwii  then. '" 

"^  eooldat  lir«t**^  twine  tn  a  puUlc  oom- 
pany."  M'**"'—*'*  aaya  In  talkinc  alxmt  hi> 
phUooophy.  'niiey'd  fire  me  ftnt  thing  if  we 
went  pMUe.  Beaidea.  we  malw  plenty  of  mis- 
takea.  but  it's  a  lot  easier  when  nobody  else 
knows  about  them."  EtUaon  Ifcytarirtr  ia  all- 
Amertaan  tn  hia  outlook,  and  doeant  pauae 
to  give  the  interviewer  any  doulita:  "I  tliink 
two  of  the  greateat  ezamplCB  of  free  enter- 
prtae  tn  the  world  are  in  the  United  States, 
and  they^  the  teztHe  industry  and  farm- 
eta.  This  to  real  tree  entenaiae.  wlien  you 
look  at  the  largeat  textile  mmpany  tn  the 
country  that  controls  Just  a  small  percent- 
age of  the  total  market,  and  a  well-run 
■man  t-fimtjtmnj  can  be  oompetittve  wtth  the 
hift—^  >«»— P^ni—  in  the  btutneas." 

IfrBTwiT*  says  he  "may  lie  foolish,  but 
rm  Jwt  optimistic  about  Amnlca  and  the 
dtreettoD  the  country's  gotng  in.  I  think 
we're  on  the  ri^t  track." 

We  cannot  speak  for  the  rest  of  us.  Bir. 
lirKtirff"*^  but  you  surely  seem  to  be  on  the 
right  track. 
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•me  company  said  the  30.000  new  workers 
win  be  needed  because  salca  are  expected  to 
tnciease  dramatically  when  Pisa  Hut  intro- 
ducea  tU  new  lundi  piaa.  Personal  Pan 
Pina.  Mandi  SS.  In  teat  markets.  Personal 
Pan  Plasa  increased  lunch  business  dramati- 
cally. 

"Our  buslneas  growth  will  enable  us  to 
extend  employment  opportunities  to  people 
throu^KMit  the  country."  said  Arthur  O. 
Ounther.  President  and  Chief  Bxeeuthre  Of- 
ficer of  Pisa  Hut.  Inc.  a  unit  of  PepstCo's 
FViod  Service  Division.  The  Ptna  Hut 
system  currently  employs  68.000  In  Its  3339 
U.S.  restaurants.  "We  intend  to  maintain 
our  excellent  service  standards  ss  we  in- 
crease our  lunch  business."  Ounther  added. 

The  3S-year-old  company,  headquartered 
tn  ^^chlta,  expects  each  reataurant  to  hire 
an  average  of  four  to  seven  new  employees 
to  handle  the  expected  increase  tn  lunch 
business. 

"Some  markets  have  already  introduced 
Personal  Pan  Piaaa  and  the  results  are  ter- 
rific." 

Test  market  daU  show  that  people  want 
ptaa  for  lunch— if  they  can  get  it  quickly. 
"On  the  average,  people  who  eat  out  spend 
30  minutea  for  lunch."  Ounther  explained. 
"This  means  they  need  their  food  fast. 
After  two  and  a  half  years  of  research  and 
testing,  we're  confident  we  can  serve  pina 
quicicly,  without  compromising  quality  or 
taste.  Personal  Pan  Pizsa  is  the  right  siae 
and  value  and  is  served  within  five  minutes 
aft»  the  order  is  placed." 

The  Pixsa  Hut  system  has  invested  more 
than  $60  million  for  conveyortzed  ovens, 
dough  tiMwiUny  and  hold  hot  equipment  for 
its  restaurants. 


PIZZA  HUT  TAKES  THE 
lOTTIATlVE 

Mts.  KAS8EBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  take  note  of  an  event  next 
neek  that  demonstrates  the  confi- 
denee  and  entrepreneurial  spirit  that 
sUU  exists  among  America  business 
men  and  wosnen. 

On  Monday.  Pizsa  Hut.  which  is 
headquartered  in  Wichita,  and  in 
which  I  have  some  parochial  pride.  I 
must  admit,  wUl  launch  a  major  busi- 
ness expansion  that  is  expected  to 
create  20.000  new  Jobs. 

Piaa  Hut  has  invested  $60  million  in 
new  equ^imient  that  wffl  speed  up  its 
servioe  and  make  tt  fully  competitive 
wtth  other  fast  food  restaurants. 

I  am  proud  to  see  a  Kansas  corpora- 
MoD.  take  this  kind  of  initiative  in  ex- 
panding its  own  budnesB  and  creating 
Jobs  without  asking  for  additional  Fed- 
eral money.  If  more  businesses  fol- 
lowed this  example,  we  would  see  a 
quick  end  of  our  eoon<»nic  recession. 

I  ask  that  a  statement  by  Arthur  O. 
Ounther,  president  and  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  Ploa  Hut,  Inc.,  be  print- 
ed in  the  Raooas  at  this  point- 
There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbooid,  as  follows: 


Wnanu.  Ksas..  March  24.— Pima  Hut. 
the  nation's  largest  ptaa  restaurant  chain. 
ywtwmiwMi  today  that  it  Is  hiring  more  than 
30.000  new  employees  to  handle  its  expand- 
edluneh' 


JUDGE  JOSEPH  M.  HOCKLANDER 
Mr.  HEPLIN.  Mr.  President,  on 
Friday.  March  18, 1983.  Alabama  lost  a 
truly  outstanding  citizen  when  retired 
MobOe  County  Ciruit  Judge  Joseph  M. 
Hocklander  passed  away.  I  lost  one  of 
my  closest  friends.  Judge  Hocklander 
had  retired  on  December  1,  1981, 
shortly  after  he  learned  he  had  been 
stridwn  by  lung  cancer. 

Joseph  Monroe  Hocldander  was  one 
of  Alabama's  most  honored  and  re- 
spected Jurists.  During  his  20  years  as 
a  Judge,  he  won  the  admiration  and  re- 
spect of  the  attorneys,  court  person- 
nel, and  other  Judges  with  whom  he 
worked. 

There  was  no  question  that  Judge 
Hoddander  was  a  great  legal  scholar. 
He  had  a  fine  and  keen  analytical 
mind.  He  possessed  a  perceptive  in- 
sight that  was  almost  unbelleveable. 
His  memory  was  superb,  and  his  integ- 
rity beyond  reproach.  All  these  quali- 
ties, combined,  made  Joseph  Hock- 
lander an  outstanding  trial  Judge. 

Judge  Hocklander  launched  his 
public  service  career  as  city  attorney 
for  various  municipalities  in  north 
Mobile  County.  Chickasaw.  Satsuma 
and  Mount  Vernon.  In  1958.  he  was 
elected  to  represent  Mobile  Coimty  in 
the  Alabama  House  of  Representa- 
tives, where  he  served  with  distinction. 
In  1961,  he  was  appointed  to  his  po- 
sition as  circuit  Judge.  In  1970,  his  col- 
leagues on  the  liench  chose  Judge 


Hollander    to    serve    as    presiding 
Judge. 

Shortly  after  being  named  to  the 
bench,  Hocklander  won  a  well  de- 
served reputation  as  a  "nononsense 
Judge."  In  a  Msait  of  burgeoning  and 
expanding  caseloads,  he  was  always 
careful  to  keep  his  backlog  of  criminal 
cases  to  a  minimiiin  In  fact.  In  1973, 
he  achieved  a  goal  practically  unheard 
of  in  the  present  day  when  he  com- 
pletely cleared  his  docket  of  all  pend- 
ing cases. 

As  presiding  Judge,  Hocklander  was 
charged  with  closely  monitoring  and 
supervising  Alabama's  second  largest 
circuit,  averaging  over  1,500  dvfl  and 
criminal  cases  annually.  As  a  presiding 
Judge  he  had  no  peer.  Despite  this 
time-consuming  commitment,  he  still 
found  time  to  serve  as  a  member  of 
the  court  of  the  Judiciary,  the  State's 
Judicial  review  body,  and  to  hold  nu- 
merous offices  in  i»x>fes8ional  organi- 
zations. 

During  my  service  as  chief  Justice  of 
the  Alabama  Supreme  Court,  I  had 
the  privQege  of  closely  observing  Joe 
Hoddander.  I  found  him  to  be,  with- 
out a  doubt,  a  most  effective  adminis- 
trator and  one  of  the  best  Judges  I  had 
ever  observed. 

Judge  Hocklander  was  an  early  advo- 
cate of  the  unified  court  system,  in 
Alabama,  and  his  support  and  counsel 
proved  instrumental  in  the  final  pas- 
sage of  Alabama's  Judicial  article. 
During  the  hectic  transition  to  the 
new  Judicial  system  my  staff  and  I  fre- 
quently called  for  his  advice  in  solving 
many  of  the  complex  problems  which 
developed  as  we  refined  Alabama's 
court  system  into  a  streamlined  and 
successful  one. 

Two  small  honors  given  Judge  Hock- 
lander illustrate  the  esteem  in  which 
he  was  held  by  those  who  worked  with 
him.  First,  in  March  1982.  when  the 
Mobile  County  Bar  Association  opened 
its  first  permanent  headquarters,  it 
designated  a  "Judge  Joseph  M.  Hock- 
lander Room,"  and  placed  his  portrait 
there.  Also,  on  the  d»y  after  his  death, 
the  formation  of  the  Joseph  M.  Hock- 
lander Legal  Memorial  Fund  was  an- 
nounced. 

Judge  Hoddander  will  be  sorely 
missed  by  all  who  knew  him.  Alabama 
has  lost  a  great  citizen.  The  law  has 
lost  a  great  servant.  I  have  lost  a  close 
friend. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  newspaper  articles  con- 
cerning Judge  Hocklander  be  printed 
in  the  Rboord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  Mobile  Press  Register.  Mar.  10. 10831 
Cacan  Ivmat  Hocxuura^  Dixs  PansT 

(By  Anne  Reelu) 
Retired    Mobile    County    Circuit    Judge 
Joseph  Monroe  Hocklander,  a  leader  among 
Jurists  during  his  30  years  on  the  bendi. 


died  Prtday  afternoon  at  Mobile  Infirmary 
after  a  long  battle  wtth  lung  cancer. 

Hocklander  was  Just  five  days  from  his 
57th  birthday  and  batUed  the  disease  since 
September  1081. 

Circuit  Judge  Robert  E.  Hodnette.  who 
succeeded  Hocklander  as  presiding  Judge 
here,  said,  "He  was  a  personal  friend  and  as- 
sociate on  the  bench  for  many  years  and  he 
was  a  credit  to  the  bench.  He  was  a  leader  in 
reforming  the  judiciary  of  the  state." 

Hodnette  noted  that  Hocklander  was 
"highly  respected  among  the  bench  and  the 
bar"  and  he  termed  his  passing  "a  great 
loss." 

Circuit  Judge  Perrill  D.  McRae.  who  had 
served  on  the  bench  with  him  since  1065, 
called  Hocklander  the  "best  Judge  Mobile 
County  has  ever  had.  I've  lost  my  best 
friend,  also." 

McRae  said  he  had  visited  Hocklander 
Friday  afternoon  an  hour  or  so  before  his 
death. 

Arrangements  were  incomplete  Friday 
night  and  will  be  announced  by  Radney  Fu- 
neral Home. 

Hocklander  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Lucille 
Sullivan  HoclUander;  a  son,  Joseph  M. 
Hoddander  Jr.:  and  two  daughters,  Ashley 
Hoddander  Johnston  and  Leann  Hocl^- 
lander. 

Presiding  judge  of  circuit  court  for  the 
last  IC  of  his  20  years  on  the  bench,  Hock- 
lander stepped  down  Dec.  1,  1981,  in  the 
middle  of  his  fourth  term,  citing  health  rea- 
sons. 

He  remained  active,  however,  retaining  an 
office  in  the  courthouse  and  trying  cases  oc- 
casionally. 

Though  he  remained  on  the  13th  Judicial 
Circuit  throughout  his  judicial  career, 
HocUander  was  a  contender  for  several 
higher  appointments,  including  the  Ala- 
t>ama  Supreme  Court  post  that  went  to 
Oscar  W.  Adams,  Jr.  in  October  1980  and 
the  Mobile  federal  Judgeship  President 
Reagan  named  Emmet  R.  Cox  to  in  1981. 

Cox  was  sworn  in  a  day  after  Hocklander 
was  named. 

A  member  of  the  Court  of  the  Judiciary, 
the  state's  judicial  review  body,  Hocklander 
held  numerous  offices  in  professional  orga- 
nizations, including  a  piost  on  the  executive 
committee  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Trial  Judges,  in  which  he  served  on  its  Pair 
Trial  and  Free  Press  Committee. 

He  began  his  career  as  city  attorney  for 
various  north  Mobile  municipalities — Chick- 
asaw, Satsuma  and  Mount  Vernon— and 
served  a  stint  in  the  Alabama  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Hocklander  was  bom  in  Tuscaloosa  but 
his  family  moved  to  Mobile  when  he  was  2, 
and  he  attended  public  schools,  graduating 
from  Murphy  High  School  and  serving  in 
World  War  II  as  a  corporal  in  the  82nd  Air- 
borne Division.  He  went  to  the  University  of 
Alabama,  where  he  obtained  the  juris 
doctor  degree. 

Hocklander  was  viewed  as  a  model  jurist— 
always  patient  and  circtunspect  but  quick  to 
cut  through  lawyers'  rhetoric  when  it 
threatened  to  bog  down  the  proceedings. 

When  Mobile  County  Circuit  Judge 
Robert  L.  Byrd  was  being  sworn  in  to  serve 
out  the  remainder  of  Hocklander's  term  in 
December  1981,  Justice  Richard  L.  Holmes 
of  the  Alabama  Court  of  Civil  Appeals  said, 
"The  man  he  is  succeeding.  Joe  Hocklander, 
is  the  finest  circuit  judge  in  this  state,  bar 
none." 

On  the  day  he  announced  his  impending 
retirement,  Hoddander  said  no  one  event 
stood   out  when  he  reviewed   his  career. 


Rather,  he  said,  the  experience  was  "a 
whole  series  of  highlights." 

"Every  time  I  partldpated  in  a  trial  that 
brought  a  just  result,  I  considered  it  a  high- 
light," Hoddander  said.  He  derived  the 
"greatest  feeling  of  accomplishment,"  he 
said,  from  cases  in  which  the  so-called 
"little  guy"  came  before  him  confused  and 
overwhelmed  by  the  system  and  left  his 
courtroom  "feeling  justice  had  been  done." 

In  an  interview  in  January  1982,  a  month 
after  his  retirement,  Hoddander  said  he 
rated  himself  as  a  "good  Judge,"  but:  "I  wish 
I'd  done  a  little  better  job,  looldng  back  over 
the  years.  I  worked  hard  at  it.  I  may  have 
stayed  five  years  too  long. .  .  . 

"They  say,  'It's  not  how  old  you  are,  it's 
how  much  pressure  you're  taken  that  wears 
you  out.'  Oh  yes,  there's  pressure  every  day 
here. 

"Tou  have  the  little  guy  who  has  his  one 
day  in  court— probably  the  only  time  he'll 
ever  be  in  court.  And  you  try  and  give  him 
the  idea  that  he's  getting  a  fair  shake." 

When  the  Mobile  County  Bar  Association 
opened  its  first  permanent  headquarters  in 
the  historic  LeVert  Office  in  March  1982,  it 
designated  a  "Judge  Joseph  M.  Hoddander 
Room,"  placing  a  portrait  of  the  retired 
judge  there. 

Hocklander,  accepting  the  distinction, 
said,  "All  of  us  like  to  be  remembered." 

[From  the  MobUe  Register,  Mar.  22, 1983] 
Hocklander  Provided  "Ottr  oat  ni  Court" 

When  retired  Mobile  Circuit  Judge  Joseph 
Monroe  Hocklander  died  Friday  afternoon 
after  an  18-month  battle  with  lung  cancer, 
the  judicial  system  of  this  entire  country 
lost  one  of  its  most  outstanding  members. 
With  the  greatest  of  dignity  and  unbellevea- 
ble courage. 

Although  he  woif^ost  of  his  admiration 
and  respect  from  other  judges,  attoneys  and 
court  personnel  with  whom  he  worlced  for 
the  past  20  years  as  judge,  Hocldander's 
greatest  legacy  is  one  of  dedication  to  the 
people  served  by  the  court.  He  did  not  take 
lightly  our  constitutional  guarantees  of  a 
"day  in  court." 

He  once  said  in  an  interview:  "You  have 
the  little  guy  who  has  his  one  day  in  court- 
probably  the  only  time  he'll  ever  be  in 
court.  And  you  try  and  give  him  the  idea 
that  he's  getting  a  fair  shake."  And  Hock- 
lander confirmed  that  he  derived  the 
"greatest  feeling  of  accomplishment"  during 
his  rem&rleable  career  from  cases  in  which 
the  so-caUed  "little  guy"  came  before  him 
confused  and  overwhelmed  by  the  system 
and  left  his  courtroom  "feeling  Justice  had 
been  done." 

Tragically,  justice  was  not  done  in  the 
case  of  this  outstanding  individual. 

He  was  stricken  by  terminal  illness  at  an 
age  when  he  should  have  Iieen  able  to  look 
forward  to  a  lessening  of  the  pressures 
which  had  been  upon  him  as  he  fought  to 
imporve  the  coiut  system  to  make  the 
courts  ever  more  accessible  to  the  average 
citizen. 

Since  the  time  in  September,  1981,  when 
the  fatal  illness  was  diagnosed,  Hocklander 
was  engaged  in  a  personal  fight  which  he 
uncomplainingly  conducted  without  bitter- 
ness. He  did  not  want  sympathy;  his  exam- 
ple in  itself  produced  universal  admiration 
and  respect. 

His  close  friend  and  peer,  Circiiit  Judge 
Ferrill  D.  McRae,  called  Hocklander  the 
"best  judge  Mobile  County  has  ever  had." 

And  when  Mobile  Circuit  Judge  Robert  L. 
Byrd  was  l>eing  sworn  In  to  serve  out  the  re- 
mainder of  Hocldander's  term  in  December 


1981,  Justice  Richard  L.  Holmes  of  the  Ala- 
bama Court  of  Civil  Appeals  said.  "The  man 
he  is  succeeding,  Joe  Hocklander,  is  the 
finest  circuit  judge  in  this  state,  bar  none." 
A  fitting  epitaph  for  a  remarkable  man. 

[From  the  Mobile  Press  Register,  Mar.  30. 
1983] 

Judge  Hocklarder  To  Be  Buried  Moksat 
MoRimic 

Services  will  be  held  Monday  morning  for 
retired  MobUe  County  Circuit  Court  Judge 
Joseph  M.  Hocklander  who  died  Prlday 
afternoon  after  a  lengthy  bout  with  cancer. 

Mobile  County  Circuit  Court  Judge 
Robert  E.  Hodnette,  who  successed  Hock- 
lander as  presiding  judge  of  the  court  here, 
annoimced  Saturday,  that  all  activity  in 
Mobile  County  courts  will  be  halted  from 
9:30  a.m.  until  noon  Monday. 

Hodnette  said  he  has  ordered  all  circuit 
court  activity  stopped  as  a  tribute  to  Hock- 
lander and  to  allow  court  personnel  to 
attend  the  services  for  the  highly  respected 
jurist. 

Also  Saturday,  it  was  announced  that  a 
Joseph  M.  Hocklander  Legal  Memorial 
Fund  has  been  established.  Contributions  to 
the  fund  can  be  made  to  the  Mobile  County 
Circuit  Court. 

The  Hoddander  family  will  receive  friends 
at  Radney  Funeral  Home  beginning  at  5 
p.m.  Sunday.  Services  for  the  longtime 
jurist  -will  be  held  at  10:30  a.m.  Monday 
from  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church.  Burial 
wlU  follow  at  Spring  HIII  Cemetery. 

Hoddander  56,  retired  from  the  Mobile 
County  Circuit  Court  Dec.  1,  1981,  just  a 
few  months  after  learning  he  had  lung 
cancer.  Hoddander  was  credited  dxiring  his 
20  years  as  a  Judge  with  initiating  and  devel- 
oping numerous  reforms  in  the  state's  judi- 
cial system. 

His  stamp  is  firmly  planted  on  the  Mobile 
Circuit.  Quickly  after  his  appointment  to 
the  bench  in  1961,  Hocklander  won  a  repu- 
tation as  a  "no-nonsense"  judge  who  care- 
fully watched  his  caseload. 

In  1973,  he  recorded  a  remarkable  feat 
when  he  cleared  his  docket  of  all  pending 
cases.  Myrtle  Trott,  who  spent  58  years  in 
charge  of  the  court's  criminal  division  said. 
"That's  the  first  time  in  my  memory  such  a 
feat  has  been  accomplished. " 

In  addition  to  being  extremely  acUve  in 
the  legal  community  of  Mobile,  Hocklander 
had  far-reaching  involvement  in  civic  and 
business  affairs.  He  served  as  a  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  several  companies 
and  as  chairman  of  the  board  of  Doctors 
Hospital. 

Hocklander  maintained  an  active  interest 
in  politics  here  and  his  guidance  and  coun- 
sel was  often  sought  by  elected  officials  and 
those  hoping  to  gain  election  to  public 
office. 


REPRESENTATIVE  ED  ZSCHAU 
ADDRESSES  THE  FEDERAL 
ROLE  IN  THE  HIGH  TECHNOL- 
OGY REVOLUTION 

Mr.  WILSON.  Vlx.  President,  I  wish 
to  bring  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  remarlLs  which  I  think  par- 
ticularly appropriate  on  a  concern 
which  many  of  them  have  recently 
with  respect  to  America  developing 
the  full  potential  of  our  high  technol- 
ogy. 
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Mr.  President,  some  two  months  ago, 
I  had  my  first  opportunity  to  sit  In  the 
House  Chamber  during  the  Joint  ses- 
sion of  C(xigres8.  assembled  to  hear 
President  Reagan  deliver  his  1983  ad- 
dress on  the  state  of  the  Union.  The 
President  first  reviewed  the  problems 
that  our  country  will  face  in  the  re- 
maining years  of  the  20th  century  and 
proposed  bold  solutions  for  them.  He 
then  shifted  his  perspective  on  the 
future— from  our  concerns  to  our 
hopes. 

The  President  invoked  the  spirit 
that  carried  forward  our  Industrial 
revolution  and  made  the  United 
States,  as  he  put  it.  "the  industrial 
giant  of  the  20th  century."  He  went  on 
to  say  that  a  renewal  of  that  spirit 
today  is  evident  in  the  birth  of  our 
second  industrial  revolution,  the  high 
technology  revolution.  As  a  represent- 
ative in  Congress  of  the  State  from 
which  this  revolution  Is  being  lead,  I 
was  particularly  gratified  to  hear  the 
President  express  liis  commitment  to 
it. 

Also  sitting  at  his  first  Joint  session 
of  Congress  was  the  Representative  of 
the  12th  Congressional  District  of  my 
home  State  of  California,  Eo  Zschau. 
Congressman  Zschau  comes  to  Con- 
gress after  spending  the  past  16  years 
as  president  and  chief  executive  offi- 
cer of  a  high  technology  company. 
Ssrstem  Industries.  Having  founded  a 
company  in  the  midst  of  Silicon  Valley 
before  the  age  of  the  pocket  calculator 
and,  indeed,  before  many  people  had 
ever  heard  of  a  thing  called  a  comput- 
er, and  having  built  his  company  into 
the  largest  independent  producer  of 
computer  disk  storage  systems.  Con- 
gressman Zschau  Is.  in  my  mind,  the 
most  able  Member  of  Congress  to 
assess  the  high-tech  revolution  and 
the  need  for  innovative  Federal  pro- 
grams designed  to  further  it.  Indeed, 
his  Republican  colleagues  in  the 
House,  at  the  very  start  of  the  98th 
Congress,  chose  liim  to  chair  a  high 
technology  task  force  within  the 
House  Republican  Conference. 

In  order  to  bring  to  this  body  Con- 
gressman ZlscHAU's  particularly  well 
informed  insights  into  this  complex 
field,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  he 
wrote  for  the  San  Jose  Mercury  News, 
which  appeared  tiiis  past  January  30. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was   ordered    to    be    printed    in   the 
RacoBO.  as  follows: 
[From  the  San  Jose  Mercury  News.  Jan.  30, 

1983] 
THK    RKAGAR     CONVKRSIOn     TO     Hiob-Tbch 

Aronu— Zschau:    Vows    op    LKADXRSHir 

Easikk  Said  Thah  Cabuzd  Oot 
(By  Edwin  Zschau) 

President  Reagan  In  his  SUte  of  the 
Union  message  last  Tuesday  presented  a  re- 
slistlc  assessment  of  our  current  economic 
status  and  Indicated  his  desire  to  work  with 
Congress  to  find  practical  programs,  that 
would  enable  the  United  SUtes  to  regain  its 
eeonomlc  strength. 


Our  economy  is  on  the  mend,  but  recovery 
can  continue  only  if  federal  deficits  are  re- 
duced substantlaUy  so  interest  rates  can 
fall.  The  president's  new  willingness  to  con- 
sider decreases  in  the  growth  of  defense 
spending,  structural  changes  in  the  entitle- 
ment programs  and  tax  increases,  if  neces- 
sary, indicates  that  he  now  sees  deficit 
spending  as  a  principal  cause  of  our  econom- 
ic problems.  Although  there  will  be  much 
debate  over  how  to  reduce  the  deficits, 
there  is  no  longer  any  disagreement  that 
they  must  be  reduced. 

Perhaps  the  most  unexpected  part  of  the 
speech  was  the  president's  glowing  refer- 
ence to  high  technology  and  its  potential 
for  the  future.  "This  administration  is  com- 
mitted to  keeping  America  the  technological 
leader  of  the  world  now  and  Into  the  21st 
century,"  the  president  announced.  These 
were  welcome  words  to  those  of  us  who  have 
long  felt  that  America's  technological  lead- 
ership is  perhaps  our  most  valuable  national 
resource. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  a  variety  of 
studies  have  documented  the  Importance  of 
technological  innovation  on  our  economic 
growth,  productivity.  Job  opportunities,  and 
trade  competitiveness.  A  study  by  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology  estimat- 
ed that  80  percent  of  the  growth  in  GNP  of 
the  United  SUtes  between  1909  and  1949 
was  due  to  technical  change.  Further,  a 
recent  Brookings  Institute  study  determined 
that  more  than  one-half  of  the  productivity 
increase  in  the  United  States  between  1948 
and  1969  were  the  direct  result  of  techno- 
logical innovation.  In  recent  years,  while 
the  overall  export  performance  of  the 
United  States  has  been  mediocre,  exports  of 
research  and  development-intensive  prod- 
ucts have  shown  excellent  growth.  From 
1960  to  1979,  these  industries  increased 
their  export  surplus  from  $5.9  billion  to 
$29.3  billion.  Ehirlng  the  same  period  the 
trade  balance  of  industries  without  techno- 
logical bases  declined  from  near  zero  to  a 
negative  $16.5  billion.  It's  clear  that  our 
technological  leadership  in  the  past  has  en- 
abled the  United  States  to  create  many  new 
Jobs  to  employ  our  growing  work  force. 

The  President's  commitment  to  spur  tech- 
nology may  have  come  in  the  nick  of  time. 
Despite  its  importance  to  our  economy.  U.S. 
technological  leadership  has  eroded  in 
recent  years.  It  hasn't  been  squandered  like 
some  other  resources  through  overuse  and 
waste.  It's  been  frittered  away  through  ne- 
glect. 

Over  the  past  20  years,  research-and-de- 
velopment  expenditures  as  a  percent  of  the 
gross  national  product  have  declined  In  the 
United  States.  During  the  same  period  our 
two  most  aggressive  trading  partners- 
Japan  and  West  Germany— were  Increasing 
these  expenditures. 

So  it's  no  surprise  that  our  leadership  in 
technical  contributions  has  fallen  as  well.  In 
the  1950s  the  United  SUtes  was  credited 
with  80  percent  of  the  major  inventions 
made  during  that  period.  During  the  1970s, 
our  share  of  major  inventions  dropped  to  60 
percent.  In  addition,  from  1974  to  1979,  the 
U.S.  patents  granted  to  U.S.  citizens  rather 
than  to  foreign  inventors  dropped  from  88 
percent  to  62  percent. 

Although  the  president's  recent  discovery 
of  the  importance  of  high  technology  was 
important  and  most  welcome,  he  may  not 
fully  appreciate  the  Implications  of  his  com- 
mitment to  keep  America  the  world's  tech- 
nological leader.  Changes  in  our  rate  of 
technological  innovation  will  come  slowly. 
Innovation  can't  be  forced,  it  can  only  be 


fostered.  It  is  foatered  by  creating  an  envi- 
ronment that  emphasiae>  freedom  of  scien- 
tific and  industrial  actlvltiet  and  that  offers 
incentives  to  the  Innovators,  entrepreneurs 
and  investors  who  have  the  talent  and  re- 
sources to  advance  tectmology.  It  is  fostered 
by  a  strong  baae  of  fimdamental  technology 
and  by  a  population  that  is  well  educated  in 
science  and  its  application. 

Maintaining  our  place  in  technological 
leadership  is  easier  said  than  done.  Basic 
federal  policies  would  include: 

Increasing  federal  fundhig  of  basic  re- 
search carried  out  in  universities.  Such  re- 
search provides  the  fouiMlatlon  on  which 
high-technology  enterprises  and  new  prod- 
ucts will  be  based. 

Changing  our  antitrust  laws  to  permit  the 
esUbllshment  of  multicorporation  research. 
Joint  ventures  which  will  enable  U.S.  compa- 
nies to  pool  their  resources  and  thereby 
compete  more  effectively  against  the  con- 
sortia that  have  already  been  esUblished  in 
foreign  countries. 

Adopting  a  technology-oriented  tax  policy 
including  lower  capital  gains  taxes,  the  ex- 
tension and  improvement  of  research-and- 
development  tax  credits,  and  improved  tax 
treatment  of  stock  options  to  encourage 
risk-taking  by  entrepreneurs,  iimovators, 
and  investors. 

Ensuring  an  adequate  supply  of  trained 
technical  people.  The  future  demand  for  en- 
gineers and  technicians  is  predicted  to  far 
outstrip  the  supply.  The  shortage  can  only 
be  solved  with  more  money.  We  need  tax  In- 
centives for  private  contributions  to  college 
and  universities  to  fund  teaching  in  addition 
to  research.  We  need  federal  grants,  per- 
haps on  a  matching  basis,  for  increasing  en- 
gineering department  capacities. 

EsUbllshing  an  aggressive  trade  policy 
aimed  at  achieving  free  but  fair  trade  and 
tax  incentives  that  encourage  exports  and 
foreign  operations. 

But  above  all.  we  need  a  healthy  economic 
climate,  free  of  inflation  and  high  interest 
rates.  This  means  that  the  substantial  pro- 
jected budget  deficits  for  the  next  several 
years  must  be  reduced  significantly  in  order 
to  remove  the  upward  pressure  on  Interest 
rates  and  Inflation. 

For  the  past  two  decades  the  SanU  Clara 
Valley  has  been  a  living  example  of  what 
high  technology  can  do  to  create  Jobs  and 
opportunities.  Now  our  secret  is  out.  The 
potential  of  high  technology  has  been  dis- 
covered by  our  nation's  leaders.  More  impor- 
tantly, the  challenge  of  maintaining  our 
technological  leadership  has  been  identified. 
As  a  nation,  we  must  act  to  meet  that  chal- 
lenge. It  requires  far  more  than  anyone  ap- 
preciates, but  if  we're  successful,  we  will 
have  preserved  our  most  valuable  national 
resource  and  created  the  foundation  for 
long-term  economic  growth.  However,  as  we 
proceed  we  must  make  sure  that  our  enthu- 
siasm for  the  new  and  exciting  does  not 
cause  us  to  forget  the  needs  and  opportuni- 
ties of  our  basic  Industries  or  to  inadvertent- 
ly destroy  the  environment  of  freedom  and 
incentives  so  critical  to  innovation. 


RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  last 
night  President  Reagan,  in  a  national- 
ly televised  address,  announced  a  com- 
prehensive and  intensive  effort  to 
define  a  long-term  research  and  devel- 
opment program  to  begin  to  achieve 
our  ultimate  goal  of  eliminating  the 


threat  posed  by  strategic  nuclear  mis- 
siles. 

This  program,  which  wiU  challenge 
the  scientific  community  in  America, 
would  capitalize  on  our  technological 
capacity  to  develop  a  means  by  which 
we  could  intercept  and  destroy  strate- 
gic ballistic  missiles  before  they  reach 
our  own  soil  or  that  of  our  allies. 

BCr.  President,  the  Seiuite  has  been 
taking  over  the  past  3  years  an  hi- 
creased  interest  in  this  area. 

I  note  the  chair  in  the  Senate  today 
is  occupied  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Wallop),  and 
on  a  number  of  occasions  Mr.  Wallop 
has  worked  with  me  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
of  the  Senate  lx>th  in  committee  and 
in  the  Chamber  because  of  his  interest 
in  tills  area. 

The  comments  of  the  President  coin- 
cided yesterday  with  a  hearing  that  I 
chaired  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Strategic  and  Theater  Nu- 
clear Forces  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  on  strategic  defense  as  a 
part  of  the  review  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  authorization  bill.  Mr. 
John  Gardner,  Director  of  Defensive 
Systems.  Office  of  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Defense— Research  and  Engi- 
neering—furnished an  overview  of  the 
initiatives  currently  programed  for  en- 
hancing America's  strategic  defense 
capabilities.  His  testimony  was  comple- 
mented by  that  of  MaJ.  Oen.  Grayson 
Tate,  program  manager  for  the  ballis- 
tic missile  defense  program;  liCaJ.  Gen. 
Donald  Lamberson,  director  of  direct- 
ed energy  program  coordination;  and 
MaJ.  Gen.  Bruce  Brown,  Vice  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Aerospace  Defense  Command. 

Obviously,  much  of  the  testimony  on 
this  subject  is  classified  and  therefore 
not  available  to  the  general  public. 

I  think  it  is  very  important  and 
timely  that  we  put  in  the  Rkcoro 
today  as  much  material  as  we  can,  de- 
classified and  otherwise,  obtained  on 
this  important  subject. 

Mx.  President,  later  today  I  will 
submit  a  more  complete  statement  for 
the  RccoHO. 


THE  RECOMMENDATION  TO 
ELIMINATE  THE  VETERANS' 
ADMINISTRATION 

Bfr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning's  Washington  Post  newspaper 
contained  an  article  which  disturlied 
me  greatly.  It  was  entitled,  "Cost  Task 
Force  Urging  Elimination  of  VA."  At 
this  time,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  entire  article  be  printed  im- 
mediately following  the  completion  of 
my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
that  we  must  immediately  oppose  any 
such  proposal  to  eliminate  the  Veter- 


ans' Administration.  I  realize  that  this 
recommendation  is  in  an  early  stage 
and  is  in  the  form  of  a  draft  report  to 
the  President  by  his  private  sector 
survey  on  cost  control.  It  is  not  yet  of- 
ficial Reagan  administration  policy. 
However,  this  is  not  the  first  time  we 
have  heard  of  such  a  proposal.  I  might 
also  add  that  this  private  sector  cost 
control  group  has  made  other  recom- 
mendations to  the  President  which 
eventually  have  become  official  ad- 
ministration policy.  This  idea  needs  to 
t>e  Icilled  tiefore  it  gathers  any  momen- 
tum at  all. 

Under  this  draft  recommendation, 
the  VA  would  \>e  abolished  and  its 
functions  distributed  to  the  Defense 
Department,  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration, the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  the  Edu- 
cation Department,  and  the  private 
sector. 

Mr.  President,  the  VA  was  estab- 
lished in  1930  for  a  very  sound 
reason— to  insure  that  our  veterans 
programs  receive  the  attention  they 
deserve  and  to  provide  our  veterans 
with  a  focal  point  in  dealing  with  their 
Government. 

Our  veterans  programs  are  not 
simply  just  another  social  program. 
This  Nation  has  a  debt  and  moral  obli- 
gation to  those  who  have  served  and 
their  families.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  our  citizens  have  died  in  defense  of 
the  United  States.  Tliat  numt}er  and 
more  have  been  disabled  as  a  result  of 
their  service.  We  simply  cannot  and 
should  not  turn  our  backs  on  those 
who  have  sacrificed  to  keep  us  free.  To 
even  seriously  consider  a  step  such  as 
dismantling  the  VA,  in  my  view,  shows 
a  lack  of  Judgment  and  understanding 
alMut  the  functions  of  Government. 

I  want  to  put  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration on  notice  that  this  Senator  will 
oppose  any  such  move.  I  believe  that 
my  Judgment  is  shared  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  my  colleagues  in 
l)oth  House  of  Congress  on  both  sides 
to  the  aisle.  Further  work  on  develop- 
ing this  proposal  should  cease  Immedi- 
ately. 

The  President's  private  sector  survey 
on  cost  control  should  either  l>egin 
worliing  on  something  useful  or  con- 
sider disbanding. 

[EXHIBIT  I] 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  24.  1983] 
Cost  Task  F\>rce  Urging  Elimination  op 
VA 
(By  Pete  Earley) 
A  task  force  of  the  President's  Private 
Sector  Survey  on  Cost  Control  has  recom- 
mended   that    "serious    consideration"    be 
given  to  eliminating  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration  and   transferring   its   functions   to 
other    agencies,    according   to    a   six-page 
"working  draft  report"  obtained  this  week 
by  a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee. 

The  report,  addressed  to  J.  Peter  Grace, 
head  of  the  advisory  panel  and  chairman  of 
W.  R.  Grace  St  Co.,  said  the  government, 
"particularly  In  the  absence  of  future  wars," 


could  divide  all  of  the  VA's  programs  except 
its  hospitals  among  the  Departments  of  De- 
fense, Education,  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment and  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion. 

The  nation's  two  largest  veterans'  groups 
immediately  criticized  the  report,  which  was 
made  public  by  Rep.  Douglas  Applegate  (D- 
Ohlo),  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  on 
veterans'  compensation,  pension  and  insur- 
ance. 

Meanwhile.  Murray  Sanders,  a  spokesman 
for  the  advisory  panel,  played  down  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  report,  calling  It  "an  early 
draft  paper. "  Anyone  drawing  conclusions 
from  it  might  be  making  "assumptions  that 
are  not  valid,"  Sanders  said,  "because  it  may 
well  be  heavily  adjusted  on  route"  to  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  panel. 

VA  Administrator  Harry  N.  Walters  also 
tried  to  quiet  the  fears  of  veterans'  groups 
by  saying  "A  draft  report  from  a  voluntary 
group  Is  no  basis  for  speculating  that  seri- 
ous consideration  would  be  given  to  elimi- 
nating the  VA." 

President  Reagan  created  the  Grace  com- 
mittee last  June  as  part  of  a  pledge  to  bring 
businesslike  management  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. It  includes  150  executives  from 
some  of  the  nation's  largest  corporations 
and  financial  institutions.  The  committee, 
in  turn,  supervises  the  activities  of  more 
than  a  thousand  private  businessmen  in 
"task  forces"  assigned  to  look  into  the  ac- 
tivities of  specific  agencies. 

Democratic  members  of  Congress  said  the 
draft  report  on  the  Veterans  Administration 
proved  that  the  private-sector  committee 
has  overstepped  its  role  as  a  management 
efficiency  advisor  and  is  delving  into  policy 
matters. 

The  VA  report  was  written  by  William  C. 
Douce  of  Ptilllips  Petroleum  Co.,  Hans  W. 
Wanders  of  Wachovia  Bank  and  Trust  Co. 
and  William  L.  Wearly  of  Ingersol-Rand  Co. 

The  report's  authors  suggested  that  the 
Defense  Department  take  over  the  VA's 
compensation  program,  that  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  take  over  its  pension 
and  burial  programs,  that  HUD  take  over  tte 
loan  guarantees  and  that  the  Education  De- 
partment take  over  all  VA  education  pro- 
grams. Responsibility  for  the  VA's  insur- 
ance programs,  budgeted  at  $6.7  billion  in 
fiscal  1983,  should  be  turned  over  to  private 
firms,  they  said. 

The  report  said.  "In  line  with  the  general 
theme  of  the  president  and  the  commission, 
we  started  conceptually  with  the  premise 
that  the  VA  could  be  disbanded." 

But  the  authors  said  they  had  not  tried  to 
determine  if  such  a  breadup  was  feasible  or 
advisable. 

The  VA's  extensive  hospital  networic  is 
being  examined  by  a  separate  task  force.  lu 
report  has  not  been  made  public,  but  a  copy 
was  obtained  by  Rep.  Robert  W.  Edgar  (D- 
Penn.),  who  chairs  a  Veterans'  subcommit- 
tee on  VA  hospitals. 

A  spokesman  for  Edgar  said  that  report 
recommends  consolidating  the  VA's  172  hos- 
pitals, where  possible,  with  Defense  E>epart- 
ment  hospitals.  When  that  is  not  possible, 
they  could  be  turned  over  to  conununltles. 

"The  decision  was  made  In  1930,  when 
Herbert  Hoover  was  In  the  White  House, 
that  veterans'  programs  should  be  pulled  to- 
gether so  .  .  .  veterans  could  receive  one- 
stop  service,"  said  Robert  Lyngh  of  the 
American  Legion.  "I  can't  see  offhand  why 
anyone  would  want  to  transfer  the  VA  pro- 
grams to  already  bloated  agencies  such  as 
DOD  and  Social  Security." 
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Among  the  Uak  force's  other  recommen- 
dattoQS  were  a  reduction  In  the  VA's  field 
staff  and  using  private  debt  collectors  to 
recoup  bad  debts. 

The  Grace  committee  will  hold  six  public 
meetingB,  beginning  April  15.  to  consider  re- 
ports from  its  various  task  forces  before 
T«i«MT»y  ^  final  recommendation  to  Reagan, 
Saunders  said.  He  said  leaks  of  draft  reports 
were  undermining  the  process. 

til.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wiU  caU  the  roU. 

The  acting  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Qrder  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  distinguished  minority  leader  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

li4r.  BYRD.  B4r.  President,  I  have 
made  55  previous  speeches  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "The  United  States  Senate," 
going  back  to  March  21,  1980,  and  will 
now  continue,  this  being  part  2  of 
"The  Senate  During  the  Civil  War." 

THE  UNITED  STATES  SENATE 


THE  SENATE  DURING  THE  CIVIL 
WAR,  1859-1885  (Part  II) 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  in  con- 
tinuing my  remarlts  on  the  Civil  War 
Senate,  I  would  like  to  focus  attention 
on  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and 
productive  congressional  sessions  in 
history— the  first  session  of  the  37th 
Congress.  Meeting  in  the  brief  period 
between  July  5  and  August  6,  1861, 
members  of  that  session  passed  sixty- 
seven  public  laws,  all  related  to  the 
military  emergency,  under  the  most 
trying  cinmmstances.  The  atmosphere 
in  which  that  Congress  met  was 
hardly  conducive  to  reasoned  debate 
and  thougtful  legislation,  yet  members 
certainly  rose  to  the  occasion. 
Through  the  open  windows,  senators 
could  hear  the  commands  of  officers 
and  the  footsteps  of  marching  soldiers 
as  a  hundred  thousand  troops 
streamed  into  the  beleaguered  city. 
The  glint  of  sunlight  on  a  hundred 
score  gun  barrels  and  a  profusion  of 
colorful  uniforms  certainly  must  have 
served  as  a  great  distraction.  > 

After  the  faU  of  Fort  Sumter  in  mid- 
April  of  1861,  President  Lincoln  decid- 
ed to  delay  caUing  Congress  into  ses- 
sion. He  believed  that  Congress  would 
only  complicate  and  frustrate  the  uni- 
lateral actions  he  considered  necessary 
to  meet  the  immediate  crisis.  In  swift 
succession,  he  called  for  75,000  volun- 
teers, expanded  the  regular  army,  de- 
clared a  blockade  of  southern  ports, 
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Footnote*  at  end  of  article. 


and   suspended   the   writ   of  habeas 
corpus  in  certain  locations. 

Lincoln  knew  that  he  could  siunmon 
congressional  leaders  individually  for 
advice,  and  he  did  so  without  hesita- 
tion. Furthermore,  the  president  de- 
layed his  call  to  Congress  as  he  could 
not  be  sure  that  Washington  would  be 
a  safe  meeting  place  for  its  members. 
Only  the  Potomac  River  separated  the 
Union  Capitol  from  the  Confederacy. 
Lincoln  feared  that  Confederate  forces 
might  sweep  through  the  isolated  cap- 
ital city  much  as  the  British  had 
nearly  a  half  century  earlier.* 

Lincoln's  selection  of  the  85th  anni- 
versary of  American  independence  as 
the  initial  date  for  the  new  congres- 
siotud  session  was  hardly  a  coinci- 
dence. As  well  as  a  day  of  great  patri- 
otic significance  to  members  of  Con- 
gress, the  Fourth  of  July  has  tradi- 
tionally been  a  festive  time  in  Wash- 
ington and  1861  proved  to  be  no  excep- 
tion. Although  rebel  forces  surround- 
ed the  city  and  their  spies  and  sympa- 
thizers freely  circulated  within,  Wash- 
ingtonlans  made  the  most  of  their  hol- 
iday. The  day  began  with  a  grand 
parade  of  20,000  militiamen,  mostly 
New  York  state  volunteers.  As  their 
units  swept  down  a  steaming  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue,  members  of  Congress 
took  pride  in  the  assembled  military 
force  and  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
marching  men  were  volimteers  in  the 
grand  tradition  of  Lexington  and  Con- 
cord. Yet  that  pride  had  to  be  tem- 
pered with  the  stark  realization  that 
these  troops  were  under  obligation  to 
the  government  for  only  three 
months.  Within  a  few  weelss,  enlist- 
ments would  expire.  Further,  beneath 
the  panoply  of  colorful  luiiforms  and 
blaring  bands  was  the  reality  of  a  mili- 
tary force  that  was  ill-trained,  poorly 
equipped,  and  badly  led  by  officers 
who  owed  their  posts  to  political  influ- 
ence. 

Even  more  depressing  to  the  men 
who  assembled  in  the  Senate  and 
House  Chambers  on  that  festive  holi- 
day was  the  nation's  sorry  financial 
situation.  The  Treasury  was  nearly 
empty.  At  the  beginning  of  the  previ- 
ous congressional  session,  there  had 
not  even  been  sufficient  funds  to  pay 
members  of  Congress.  Revenues  were 
inadequate  for  a  peacetime  economy 
and  the  necessities  of  war  threatened 
the  country's  financial  system  with 
collapse.' 

The  Senate  met  only  briefly  on  the 
Fourth  of  July.  Its  ranks  depleted  by 
southern  defection,  the  body's  40  re- 
maining members  welcomed  two  sena- 
tors from  the  new  state  of  Kansas,  as 
well  as  one  from  California  and,  sadly, 
a  replacement  for  Stephen  Douglas  of 
Illinois.  Scarcely  a  month  earlier,  the 
48-year-old  Democratic  leader  had 
died  of  "acute  rhematism,"  depriving 
the  Senate's  Democrats  of  an  out- 
standing leader.  The  following  day  was 


set  for  the  reading  of  the  president's 
emergency  message  to  Congress. 

Before  discussing  the  issues  that 
awaited  the  Senate  of  the  37th  Con- 
gress, I  shall  mention  the  Senate's 
composition  and  principal  leaders.  As  I 
have  previously  noted.  Republicans 
controlled  the  chamber  by  a  margin  of 
more  than  two  to  one.  Most  of  the 
Democratic  party's  rising  leaders  in 
the  Senate  on  the  eve  of  the  Civil  War 
had  been  men  of  the  South.  The  de- 
parture of  Bfllssissippi's  Jefferson 
Davis,  and  of  Virginia's  Howell  Cobb 
and  Robert  M.  T.  Hunter  had  deprived 
the  party  of  its  younger  and  more 
promising  talent.  With  Douglas  gone 
and  Kentucky's  John  Breckinridge  so 
strongly  allied  to  the  southern  cause 
as  to  make  his  expulsion  a  virtual  cer- 
tainty, the  Democrats  simply  drifted, 
hoping  that  the  recent  1860  elections 
would  prove  to  be  but  "a  temporary 
derangement  from  the  normal  and 
natural  Democratic  national  majori- 
ty." Unfortunately  for  the  Senate's 
Democrats,  that  "temporary  derange- 
ment" lasted  longer  than  they  feared. 
Not  imtil  1879  would  that  party 
resume  control  of  the  Senate,  and 
then  only  briefly.* 

The  impact  of  Republican  control 
was  reflected  in  the  way  that  commit- 
tee assignments  were  made.  Since 
1840s,  the  majority  had  arranged  the 
division  of  committee  seats,  allovidng 
the  minority  to  name  its  members  to 
the  available  vacancies.  In  1861,  the 
new  Republican  majority  withdrew 
that  courtesy  and  took  the  liberty  of 
arbitrarily  designating  Democratic 
members  for  vacant  seats.  Further- 
more, Democrats  were  permitted  only 
two  seats  on  seven-member  commit- 
tees and  but  a  single  seat  on  the  five 
and  three-member  panels.* 

I  suppose  they  should  not  have  ex- 
pected more  than  one  seat  on  a  three- 
member  panel. 

Within  the  Senate's  Republican  ma- 
jority, control  rested  overwhelmingly 
with  its  New  England  members.  Over- 
night, the  Senate  had  been  trans- 
formed into  a  truly  sectional  body. 
New  Englanders  chaired  half  of  the 
Senate's  twenty-two  standing  and 
joint  committees.  This  gave  New  Eng- 
landers control  of  the  principal  war-re- 
lated committees,  including  Military 
Affairs,  Naval  Affairs,  Finance,  and 
Foreign  Relations.  Even  the  crucial 
Judiciary  Committee  fell  under  the 
domination  of  Connecticut-bom 
Lyman  Trumbull  of  Illinois.* 

As  was  customary  in  the  days  before 
the  election  of  specifically  designated 
floor  leaders,  the  Senate  of  the  37th 
Congress  drew  its  leadership  from 
chairmen  of  these  and  other  major 
committees.  Foremost  tunong  those 
leaders  was  Charles  Sumner  of  Massa- 
chusetts, the  newly  designated  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee. I  have  spoken  often  of  Sumner  in 


this  series.  He  was  a  fascinating  figure 
whom  one  observer  has  labeled  "pol- 
ished, arrogant,  oracular,  vain,  and  to- 
tally devoid  of  a  sense  of  humor."  ' 

That  last  phrase  sounds  like  an 
often-read  description  in  the  press  of 
Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia; "no  sense  of  humor,"  "dour." 
They  simply  have  not  seen  me  unwind 
my  fiddle. 

After  ten  years  in  the  minority, 
Sumner  relished  his  new  status  as 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  with  its  guarantee  of  im- 
mediate access  to  the  president  and 
oversight  of  activities  within  the  De- 
partments of  State  and  War.  Initially, 
as  chairman,  Sumner  tried  to  moder- 
ate his  earlier  stridency  on  the  subject 
of  abolition  of  slavery  and  sought  to 
get  along  with  his  committee's  more 
conservative  members.  Sumner,  in 
1861,  seemed  to  be  observing  Senator 
Jacob  CoUamer's  admonition  regard- 
ing responsibilities  of  majority  parties, 
that  "whenever  a  party  is  the  domi- 
nant party,  and  in  the  possession  of 
power,  it  may  require  a  very  different 
measure  of  duty  from  each  individual 
that  composes  that  party  from  what  it 
would  when  they  were  in  the  minori- 
ty." • 

What  a  profound  observation.  That 
would  be  equally  true  today. 

Sumner  conducted  committee  meet- 
ings with  dignity  and  went  so  far  as  to 
order  removal  of  the  committee's 
liquor  cabinet  and  ever-present  box  of 
malodorous  black  cigars. 

I  would  say  that  Sumner  and  I 
would  have  disagreed  on  the  removal 
of  the  black  cigars. 

Early  in  the  Lincohi  administration, 
the  president  found  himself  drawn  to 
Sumner  for  counsel  on  foreign  policy 
matters  in  preference  to  his  own  secre- 
tary of  state,  William  Henry  Seward. 
By  the  end  of  1861,  Sumner  had,  in 
effect,  established  his  own  little  State 
Department  on  Capitol  Hill.» 

Sumner's  Massachusetts  colleague, 
Henry  Wilson,  moved  into  the  chair- 
manship of  the  vital  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs  in  1861.  Known  as  the 
"Natick  Cobbler,"  a  throwback  to  his 
pre-Senate  vocation,  Wilson  lacked 
Sumner's  polish  and  formal  education, 
but  he  quickly  earned  a  reputation  as 
a  tireless  and  constructive  legislator. 
Bom  to  an  improverished  New  Hamp- 
shire farm  family.  Wilson  was  given 
the  name  Jeremiah  Jones  Colbath, 
after  a  rich  bachelor  neighbor  in  the 
vain  hope  of  an  inheritance  if  Mr. 
Jones  died  without  heirs.  At  age  ten, 
Jeremiah  was  bound  out  to  a  nearby 
farmer  who  agreed  to  feed  and  edu- 
cate him  In  return  for  the  lad's  labor 
until  his  twenty-first  year.  During  his 
Indenture,  Jeremiah  read  avidly,  "in- 
wardly digesting"  nearly  one  thousand 
volumes  including  the  best  in  Ameri- 
can history  and  biography.  When  he 
turned  twenty-one,  he  received  his  lib- 
erty along  with  six  sheep  and  a  yoke 


of  oxen.  Wishing  to  dissociate  himself 
from  his  difficult  early  years,  the 
young  man  celebrated  his  majority  by 
changing  his  name  to  Henry  Wilson. 
After  serving  as  senator,  he  became 
vice  president  under  President  Grant 
and,  as  I  have  mentioned  earlier,  he 
died  in  the  Vice  President's  Room  out- 
side this  chamber  in  November  1875.'" 
During  the  1861  session,  Wilson 
made  major  contributions  to  the  devel- 
opment of  American  military  forces. 
General-in-Chief  of  the  Army  Win- 
field  Scott  declared  that,  in  that  brief 
session  of  Congress,  Wilson  had  done 
more  constructive  work  "than  all  the 
chairmen  of  the  military  committees 
had  done  for  the  last  twenty  years." 
Wilson  grew  Impatient  with  his  col- 
leagues who  questioned  his  judgment 
on  military  matters.  At  one  point,  his 
frustration  with  their  slow  pace  in  the 
face  of  military  necessity  erupted  as 
he  complained  that  if  he  introduced 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  senators  would  at- 
tempt to  amend  it." 

Elsewhere  in  New  England,  the  state 
of  Maine  provided  the  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee.  Senator  William 
Pitt  Fessenden  has  been  described  by 
historian  Allan  Bogue  as  follows:  "His 
level  gaze,  high-bridged  nose,  and  firm 
lips  and  chin  identified  a  man  who 
would  be  intimidated  by  none;  al- 
though known  as  a  genial  friend  and  a 
speaker  who  on  occasion  enlivened  the 
chamber  with  humorous  sallies,  he 
was  also  capable  of  devastating  sar- 
casm and  a  remorseless  recall  and  logic 
that  left  colleagues  rash  enough  to 
question  either  his  motives  or  his  acts, 
licking  their  wounds  in  frustrated 
fury."  Widely  considered  the  Republi- 
can party's  principal  floor  leader,  Fes- 
senden revered  the  Senate's  prece- 
dents and  deplored  the  efforts  of 
Sumner  and  others  to  circumvent 
them  through  appeals  to  action  based 
on  the  more  abstract  authorities  of 
"Truth,  Justice,  and  Liberty."  >»  Fes- 
senden was  an  able  debater,  speaking 
in  a  quiet  manner  with  a  magnificent 
command  of  simple  English.  A  friend 
once  told  him  that  his  only  weakness 
in  debate  was  that  he  illustrated  his 
points  too  exhaustively.  Fessenden  re- 
sponded, "That  fault  I  acquired  in  ad- 
dressing juries  where  I  always  tried  to 
adapt  my  argument  to  the  understand- 
ing of  the  dullest  man  of  the 
twelve."  " 

Fessenden  patiently  and  construc- 
tively shaped  legislation  to  increase 
tariffs,  institute  personal  income 
taxes,  and  expand  federal  borrowing 
to  meet  the  war's  insatiable  demands 
for  revenue.  He  also  oversaw  the  ap- 
propriations process  in  those  days 
before  creation  of  a  separate  appro- 
priations committee.  Diu*lng  the  July 
1861  session,  Fessenden  reflected  the 
pervasive  war-induced  tension  and 
frustration  within  the  Senate  by  ob- 
serving, "When  a  man  feels  as  if  he 
could  cut  everybody's  throat  and  that 


everybody  could  cut  his,  he  is  in  pretty 
bad  condition.  The  truth  is,"  contin- 
ued the  Maine  senator,  "that  no  man 
can  be  found  who  is  equal  to  this  crisis 
in  any  branch  of  the  government."  »* 

Another  New  England  chairman  of 
consequence  was  Vermont's  Jacob  Col- 
lamer.  At  age  seventy,  he  was  the  Sen- 
ate's oldest  member  in  1861,  and  he 
served  as  principal  spokesman  for  the 
body's  Republican  conservatives.  As 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Post 
Offices  and  Post  Roads  and,  inciden- 
tally, the  Senate  Democratic  leader's 
office  today  is  a  former  office  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  Offices  and  Post 
Roads.  It  has  been  painted  over,  but  if 
you  look  over  the  door  it  can  still  be 
discerned— CoUamer  had  great  patron- 
age resources,  but  his  Senate  influence 
came  largely  through  his  exhaustive 
attention  to  coimtless  legislative  de- 
tails, his  abimdant  good  judgment, 
and  his  calm  determination  in  the  face 
of  crisis.  Considered  the  best  lawyer  in 
the  Senate,  he  supported  his  argu- 
ments with  detailed  legal  citations  and 
carefully  reasoned  analyses.  Lacking 
oratorical  power,  the  gentle  Collamer 
was  listened  to  in  the  Senate,  as  one 
colleague  noted,  "with  profound  atten- 
tion as  one  who  never  offered  counsel 
that  was  not  needed."'* 

Vermont's  other  senator  was  Solo- 
mon Foot,  who  served  as  president  pro 
tempore  in  the  vice  president's  ab- 
sence from  early  1861  until  April  1864. 
Distinguished  by  this  white  hair,  mas- 
sive head,  and  pleasant  smile.  Foot 
was  regarded  ,as  the  "most  senatorial 
of  senators."  He  presided  with  fairness 
that  endeared  him  to  aU  factions 
within  the  Senate.  ■• 

Turning  from  New  England  to  the 
midwest,  I  shall  mention  four  other 
key  senators  who  guided  major  Senate 
conunittees  during  the  war  years.  Even 
among  this  group,  the  New  England 
influence  abided,  as  three  of  them 
were  raised  in  the  region.  From  Ohio 
came  two  of  the  Senate's  most  notable 
Civil  War  era  members— John  Sher- 
man and  Benjamin  Franklin  Wade. 

John  Sherman  was  only  thirty-eight 
when  he  began  his  thirty-two-year 
Senate  career  in  the  July  1861  session. 
As  I  have  already  noted  Sherman  had 
risen  to  prominence  in  the  House 
where  border-state  animosity  had 
blocked  his  nearly  successful  bid  for 
the  speakership  in  1859.  There  he  had 
become  an  expert  in  public  finance, 
serving  two  years  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  Tall 
and  scholarly,  Sherman  impressed 
other  senators  with  the  "quiet  ele- 
gance of  his  manners."  He  hoped,  on 
arriving  in  the  Senate,  that  he  would 
have  the  leisure  to  study  and  analyze 
legislation.  Although  that  wish  went 
unfulfilled,  Sherman  became  a  leader 
within  the  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
second  only  to  Chairman  Fessenden. 
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and  he  contributed  greatly  to  shaping 
wartime  financial  legislation.'^ 

Ben  Wade,  along  with  Solomon  Foot 
and  Charles  Sumner,  had  the  distinc- 
tion of  having  the  longest  continuous 
service  among  the  Senate's  Republi- 
cans in  1861.  Considered  the  leader  of 
his  party's  radical  faction— I  wonder 
who  that  would  be  today— Wade  had 
been  characterized  as  "a  man  of  un- 
common downrightness."  There  was, 
one  observer  recalled,  "even  a  sort  of 
fascination  about  his  profanity."  A 
newspv>er  correspondent  once  de- 
scribed him  as  customarily  thundering 
into  the  Senate  chamber  as  "grim  as  a 
bear  in  ill  health."  '»  A  staunch  foe  of 
slavery  since  his  surival  in  the  Senate 
a  decade  earlier.  Wade  along  with  Sen- 
ators Simmer  and  Michigan's  Zachari- 
ah  Chandler  held  fast  against  compro- 
mise with  southern  Democrats 
throughout  the  1850s. 

The  depth  of  Wade's  feeling  became 
apparent  in  1858  when  Senators  James 
Green  of  Missouri  and  Simon  Cam- 
eron of  Pennsylvania  traded  insults  on 
the  Senate  floor.  When  Green  threat- 
ened to  settle  the  matter  by  force, 
Cameron  sought  the  counsel  of  Wade 
and  Chandler.  The  latter  two  decided 
the  time  had  come  to  put  an  end  to 
such  threats  of  violence.  Together 
they  prepared  a  secret  written  com- 
pact in  which  they  agreed  to  "resent 
any  repetition  of  this  conduct  by  chal- 
lenge to  fight,  and  then  to  carry  the 
quarrel  into  the  coffin."  '»  Fortunate- 
ly, Wade  and  Chandler  never  had  an 
occasion  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  that 
deadly  pact.  By  1861,  from  his  plat- 
form as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Territories  and  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the 
War,  Wade  had  become  one  of  the 
most  belligerent  men  in  the  Congress, 
demanding  swift  and  decisive  military 
action  from  the  president  and  his  gen- 
erals. 

Wade's  ally,  Zach  Chandler  of 
Michigan,  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Commerce  Committee  with  its  power- 
ful Jurisdiction  over  river  and  harbor 
appropriations.  Lincoln's  biographer 
Stephen  Gates  describes  Chandler  as  a 
"restless,  rawboned  New  Englander 
who'd  migrated  west  to  make  money 
and  history  (who  was)  smooth-shaven 
and  wore  an  eternally  grim  expres- 
sions'—it sound  like  Robert  C.  Byrd 
again— with  his  mouth  turned  down  at 
the  comers."  *°  A  millionaire  mer- 
chant. Chandler  had  been  one  of  the 
original  foiuiders  of  the  Republican 
party  and  was  considered  more  influ- 
ential in  its  councils  than  he  was  on 
the  Senate  floor.  A  natural  leader, 
Chandler  possessed  supreme  self-confi- 
dence and  was  absolutely  fearless.  Fre- 
quently violent  and  intemperate  in 
debate.  Chandler  worked  against  com- 
promise as  war  neared  and  calmly  wel- 
comed Its  onset  observing  that.  "With- 
out a  little  blood-letting,  this  Union 
will  not  be  worth  a  rush.""  I  shall 
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have  more  to 
Wade  shortly. 

Lyman  Trumbull  of  Illinois  chaired 
the  Judiciary  Committee  at  a  time  of 
profound  testing  for  the  Constitution. 
Noted  for  this  stem  and  unbending  le- 
galism, and  his  respect  for  the  prerog- 
atives of  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches,  Trumbull  stoutly  opposed 
Lincoln's  extraordinary  arrogation  of 
power  prior  to  the  July  1861  session. 

He  declared.  "I  am  disposed  to  give 
the  necessary  power  to  the  administra- 
tion to  suppress  this  rebellion,  but  I 
am  not  disposed  to  say  that  the  admin- 
istration has  unlimited  power  and  can 
do  what  it  pleases  after  Congress 
meets."**  Trumbull's  deceptively  mild 
and  frail  appearance  belied  his  strong 
political  conscience  and  his  resource- 
fulness in  committee  and  on  the 
Senate  floor.  A  former  Democrat— 
which  may  have  shown  some  weak- 
ness—Tnunbull  exercised  moderation 
on  every  significant  issue  except  seces- 
sion. When  confronted  with  the 
South's  attempt  to  destroy  the  Union, 
the  Illinois  senator  was  uncompromis- 
ing in  his  demand  that  Lincoln  move 
swiftly  to  bring  the  rebellious  states  to 
their  knees.*' 

When  the  Senate  convened  on  July 
5,  1861,  Tnunbull  was  pleased  with  the 
tone  and  scope  of  Lincoln's  emergency 
message.  Speaking  as  one  aware  that 
he  would  be  judged  by  the  public  opin- 
ion of  the  world  as  well  as  of  the 
nation,  the  president  displayed  calm 
and  moderation  in  his  appeal  to  Con- 
gress. Appealing  to  reason,  rather 
than  passion,  he  coolly  recounted  the 
calamitous  events  since  the  time  of  his 
election  and  his  response  to  them. 
Then,  Lincoln  put  forth  the  central 
issue— the  future  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment and  "the  fate  of  these  United 
States."  Said  the  president: 

It  presents  the  whole  family  of  man  the 
question,  whether  a  constitutional  republic, 
or  democracy— a  Government  of  the  people 
by  the  same  people — can  or  cannot  maintain 
its  territorial  integrity  against  Its  own  do- 
mestic foes.  It  presents  the  question,  wheth- 
er discontented  Individuals,  too  few  in  num- 
bers to  control  administration,  according  to 
organic  law,  in  any  case,  can  always,  upon 
the  pretenses  made  in  this  case,  or  on  any 
other  pretenses,  or  arbitrarily,  without  any 
pretense,  break  up  their  Government,  and 
thus  practically  put  an  end  to  free  govern- 
ment upon  the  earth.  It  forces  us  to  ask:  "Is 
there,  in  all  republics,  this  inherent  and 
fatal  weakness?"  "Must  a  Government,  of 
necessity,  be  too  strong  for  the  liberties  of 
Its  own  people,  or  too  xoeak  to  maintain  its 
own  existence?" 

So  viewing  the  issue,  no  choice  was  left 
but  to  call  out  the  war  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment; and  so  to  resist  force  employed  for  its 
destruction,  by  force  for  its  preservation.** 

Then  Mr.  Lincohi  asked  Congress  for 
the  only  two  elements  necessary  rapid- 
ly to  prosecute  the  war— money  and 
men.  When  reprinted  in  newspapers 
across  the  nation,  his  message  renewed 
the  Union's  wartime  fervor  as  had  no 
event  since  the  fall  of  Fort  Smnter. 


Members  of  the  Senate  moved  quickly 
to  grant  the  chief  executive's  request, 
immediately  introducing  legislation 
providing  for  400,000  men  and  $400 
million.  Over  the  course  of  the  thirty- 
day  session,  both  chambers  cleared 
measures  to  reorganize  the  army,  en- 
large the  navy,  and  develop  massive 
new  sources  of  revenue.  In  the  latter 
category.  Congress  enacted  the  na- 
tion's first  personal  income  tax,  a 
measure  that  applied  a  three  percent 
tax  against  all  annual  incomes  greater 
than  $800.  Tariffs  were  added  to  im- 
ports that  had  previously  been  duty 
free  and  new  taxes  were  applied  to  the 
sale  of  distilled  spirits,  beer,  ale,  wine, 
and  tobacco.*' 

It  is  indeed  a  moving  experience  to 
read  through  the  collected  statutes  of 
that  short  session.  Plainly  evident 
within  the  seventy-two  printed  pages 
that  contain  the  session's  legislative 
product  is  the  struggle  of  a  Congress 
seeking  to  meet  the  emergency  needs 
of  a  nation  totally  unprepared  for  war. 
The  earlier  statutes  in  these  pages  ad- 
dress the  needs  of  organization  and 
preparation.  Funds  are  appropriated 
to  pay  militia  and  volunteers,  to  buy 
books  on  tactics  for  novice  soldiers  and 
their  equally  ill-prepared  officers. 
There  are  measures  funding  the  pur- 
chase of  horses  and  surgical  supplies. 
Provision  is  made  to  allow  female 
nurses  to  replace  soldiers  "when  it  is 
expedient  to  do  so"  at  a  compensation 
of  forty  cents  per  day.  Throughout 
that  statute  book,  one  finds  appropria- 
tions for  regimental  bands.  There  are 
even  funds  to  compensate  the  band 
stationed  at  Fort  Sumter  for  the  loss 
of  its  instnunents  as  a  result  of  the 
hasty  withdrawal  from  that  garri- 
son. *• 

Following  the  first  major  engage- 
ment of  the  war,  the  tone  of  the  stat- 
utes becomes  more  desperate  with  pro- 
visions for  allowances  to  widows  and 
children  coming  three  days  after  the 
Battle  of  Bull  Rim.  We  also  find  pro- 
cedures for  courts-martial  and  penal- 
ties for  disobedience  of  presidential 
orders.  There  are  even  funds  for  spe- 
cial security  lighting  arrangements  for 
the  Capitol  and  White  House. 

Midway  through  this  flurry  of  legis- 
lative activity,  on  July  21,  1861,  Union 
forces  suffered  a  disastrous  defeat  in 
the  Virginia  countryside  not  far  from 
Washington.  As  I  have  just  suggested, 
the  outcome  of  that  engagement  at 
Bull  Run  quickened  Congress'  pace 
and  altered  its  view  of  the  measures 
required  for  a  successful  outcome.  One 
observer  concluded  that  "for  the  first 
time  people  began  to  realize  that  we 
were  to  have  war  with  bloody  fighting 
and  much  suffering,  with  limitless  de- 
struction of  property,  with  costly  sac- 
rifice of  life.  The  young  men  who  had 
enlisted  for  a  summer  excursion  sud- 
denly found  that  they  were  engaged  in 
a  bloody  war  in  which  comrades  and 


friends  had  been  slain  by  their  side, 
and  in  which  they  saw  nothing  before 
them  but  privation,  peril,  loss  of 
health,  and  possibly  loss  of  live."*^ 

The  Battle  of  Bull  Run  was  not  8Ui>- 
posed  to  have  ended  so  disastrously. 
Word  of  the  impending  battle  reached 
the  capital  on  Saturday,  July  20.  The 
Senate  was  in  session  that  day  and 
many  members  fought  to  obtain 
passes  across  the  Potomac  for  access 
to  the  Virginia  countryside.  Demand 
for  picnic  lunches  exceeded  the  ability 
of  local  chefs  to  prepare  them. 
Churchgoers  decided  that  they  could 
risk  missing  one  Sunday's  attendance 
to  be  present  at  what  they  presumed 
would  be  the  war's  first  and  last  en- 
gagement. By  late  Saturday,  it  was  im- 
possible to  find  a  carriage  for  hire, 
even  at  scalpers'  prices. 

Historian  Margaret  Leech,  in  her  en- 
joyable book  Reveille  in  Washington. 
beautifully  describes  the  start  of  that 
fateful  Sunday: 

In  the  tranquil  loveliness  of  the  summer 
morning,  the  army  of  the  sight-seers  crossed 
the  silver  Potomac,  and  drove  through  the 
wooded  hills,  the  deserted  farms  and  the 
ripening  cornfields  of  the  Virginia  country- 
side. The  gentlemen  were  dressed  in  thin 
summer  clothing.  They  carried  spyglasses, 
rifles  and  revolvers.  In  their  comfortable 
carriages,  they  had  stowed  rich  lunches, 
bottles  of  wine  and  flasks  of  Monongahela 
and  bourbon.  There  were  a  few  adventurous 
ladies  among  them.  Negroes  looked  from 
the  doors  of  their  cabins,  as  they  Jolted  over 
the  road  plowed  up  by  artillery  and  army 
wagons.  The  muffled  pounding  of  artillery 
began  to  be  heard  in  the  distance,  growing 
heavier  and  louder  as  the  carriages  rolled 
toward  Fairfax."' 

Among  those  festive  travelers  were 
Senators  Ben  Wade  and  Zach  Chan- 
dler. Armed  with  Maynard  rifles  and 
Navy  revolvers,  the  two  members 
hired  a  carriage  and,  in  the  company 
of  the  Senate  Sergeant-at-arms, 
George  Brown,  rode  off  to  view  the 
battle. 

Although  outnumbered  by  Union 
troops.  Confederate  forces  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  early  warning  thanks  to 
their  effective  spy  network  close  to 
the  highest  councils  of  government. 
Additionally,  they  were  able  to  fight 
from  a  stationary  position,  while 
Union  forces  had  to  advance  over  un- 
familiar terrain  against  force  of  un- 
known size.  During  the  march,  north- 
em  troops  became  badly  disorganized 
and  their  officers,  generally  inferior  to 
those  leading  southern  forces,  were 
unable  to  bring  them  Itack.  to  order. 
The  result,  as  I  have  indicated,  was 
devastating  defeat  for  the  North. 

Historian  Allan  Nevins  has  painted  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  rampage  that  oc- 
curred between  the  battlefield  at  Ma- 
nassas and  the  safety  of  Alexandria. 
He  wrote: 

The  fields  were  dotted  with  fugitives, 
mounted  officers  outstripping  privates 
afoot.  Down  the  Centreville  highway 
poured  a  river  of  wagons,  ambulances,  sol- 
diera  belaboring  mules,  and  dirty,  disheveled 


troops.  Every  vehicle  was  jammed  with  men, 
who  threw  out  even  anununition  to  make 
room.  The  ground  was  covered  with  provi- 
sions, overcoats,  knapsacks,  blankets,  mus- 
kets, canteens,  and  cartridge  boxes.  Drivers 
whlpi>ed  their  teams;  reeling  soldiers  clung 
to  stirrups  and  wagon  gates:  and  at  every 
interruption  of  traffic  masses  of  troops 
yelled  frantically  with  rage:  "The  cavalry  is 
on  us!  Get  along,  get  along!"  Over  the  cross- 
roads rose  columns  of  dust,  for  here,  too. 
masses  of  troops  were  fleeing  as  from  some 
unknown  terror.  As  the  flight  roared  north- 
ward. Its  noise  Uke  that  of  a  great  river. 
more  amd  more  men  fell  out  from  exhaus- 
tion. At  CentrevlUe  some  fresh  reserve  regi- 
ments formed  line  on  a  good  defensive 
slope,  and  the  fleeing  forces  might  well  have 
considered  themselves  safe.  But  when  a 
neighboring  battery  opened  fire,  the  thud 
and  flash  precipitated  a  fresh  paniic.** 

Senators  Wade  and  Chandler  en- 
countered this  fleeing  multitude.  Furi- 
ous at  such  display  of  cowardice.  Sena- 
tor Wade  determined  to  stop  the  re- 
treat at  all  costs.  Quickly,  he  drew  his 
carriage  across  the  escape  route  at  a 
point  where  alternate  passage  was  im- 
possible. There  the  sixty-year-old  sen- 
ator staged  his  bold  stand  against  the 
raging  onslaught  of  panic-stricken  fed- 
eral forces.  For  a  few  grim  minutes,  he 
held  off  the  multitude.  Finally,  rein- 
forcements arrived  to  relieve  him  of 
his  hopeless  mission.  Then,  the  sena- 
tors angrily  turned  their  carriage  back 
to  Washington  and  headed  directly  for 
the  White  House.'" 

As  the  dust  of  retreat  settled  along 
the  highways  from  Virginia,  senators 
reflected  on  the  new  seriousness  of  the 
war  situation.  In  action  taken  before 
Bull  Run,  the  Senate  had  approved  a 
resolution  offered  by  Tennessee's 
Andrew  Johnson  declaring  that  the 
principal  objective  of  military  action 
was  simply  to  restore  the  Union  with- 
out tampering  with  state  institutions. 
Among  these  "Institutions"  was  slav- 
ery, which  the  Constitution  protected 
within  the  existing  states.  When  the 
Senate  met  on  the  day  following  the 
battle,  the  mood  had  changed  dramati- 
cally. Members  realized  that  the  war 
would  not  soon  be  over  and  many  be- 
lieved an  expansion  of  objectives  was 
necessary.  As  one  observer  put  it,  "if 
national  government  did  not  interfere 
with  slavery,  slavry  would  seriously 
interfere  with  the  national  govern- 
ment." *• 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Wallop  assumed 
the  chair.) 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate's frustration  liecame  apparent  as 
members  took  up  a  pending  measure 
providing  for  confiscation  of  "property 
used  for  insurrectionary  purposes." 
Judicisiry  Committee  chairman  Lyman 
Trumbull  immediately  proposed  an 
amendment  to  Include  "persons"  as 
well  as  property  in  cases  where  those 
persons  happened  to  be  slaves  used  to 
aid  insurrection  or  to  otherwise  help 
the  South's  cause.  At  Bull  Run  the 
Confederates  had  used  slaves  by  the 
thousands    to    build    earthworks,    to 


drive  teams,  to  do  the  cooking,  and  to 
undertake  many  other  forms  of  camp 
drudgery.** 

MilituT  Affairs  Committee  chair- 
man Henry  Wilson,  who  had  been 
among  those  senators  to  witness  Sun- 
day's disaster  spoke  eloquently  in  sup- 
port of  the  amended  measure.  He  said: 

The  idea  that  men  who  are  in  arms  de- 
stroying their  country  shall  be  permitted  to 
use  others  for  that  purpose,  and  that  we 
shall  stand  by  and  Issue  orders  to  our  com- 
manders, that  we  should  disgrace  our  cause 
and  our  country,  by  returning  such  men  to 
their  traitorous  masters,  ought  not  longer 
to  be  entertained.  The  time  has  come  for 
that  to  cease:  and.  by  the  blessing  of  God.  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  mean  it  shall  cease. 
If  there  is  anybody  in  this  Chamber  that 
chooses  to  take  the  other  path,  let  him  do 
it;  let  him  know  what  our  purpose  is.  Our 
purpose  is  to  save  this  Government  and  save 
this  country,  and  to  put  down  treason;  and 
if  traitors  use  bondsmen  to  destroy  this 
country,  my  doctrine  Is  that  the  Govern- 
ment shall  at  once  convert  those  bondsmen 
into  men  that  cannot  be  used  to  destroy  our 
country." 

In  opposition,  border-state  and  mid- 
western  Democrats  complained  that 
the  confiscation  act  was  a  thinly-dis- 
guised emancipation  act,  but  its  sup- 
porters successfully  responded  that 
the  measure's  only  purpose  was  to 
weaken  Confederate  military  forces  to 
end  the  war  rapidly.  Prom  that  point 
on,  the  war  was  to  be  prosecuted  with 
severe  military  means  and  those  in  re- 
bellion could  expect  no  protection 
under  the  Constitution.  Of  greatest 
significance,  however,  the  confiscation 
act,  as  passed,  provided  the  first 
means  since  the  beginning  of  our  re- 
public by  which  a  slave  could  obtain 
his  freedom.  It  was  a  small  but  auspi- 
cious beginning  on  a  long  and  tortuous 
road  out  of  bondage.** 

A  demonstration  of  increased  sena- 
torial resolve  to  move  ahead  swiftly 
with  the  war  occurred  in  this  chamber 
shortly  after  the  Bull  Run  fiasco.  It 
involved  a  confrontation  between  Ken- 
tucky Senator  Breckinridge  and 
Oregon  Senator  Edward  Dickinson 
Baker.  For  weeks  Breckinridge  had 
continued  his  vituperative  attacks  on 
the  North  and  the  Lincoln  administra- 
tion, charging  that  their  response  to 
southern  secession  would  forever 
doom  the  operation  of  constitutional 
government.  Finally,  the  Republicans 
had  had  enough  of  the  Kentucky 
Democrat's  harassment.  Into  this 
highly  charged  climate  stepped  Baker 
of  Oregon. 

Edward  Dicldnson  Baker  had  come 
to  the  Senate  from  Oregon  less  than  a 
year  earlier.  Bom  in  England,  he  had 
moved  to  the  United  States  in  1815.  By 
the  mid- 1830s  he  had  become  a  suc- 
cessful lawyer  in  Springfield,  Illinois, 
earning  a  reputation  on  a  par  with 
such  other  Illinois  lawyers  as  Lincoln, 
Stephen  Douglas,  and  Ljmuui  Trum- 
bull. He  defeated  Lincoln  for  a  term  in 
the  House  in  the  mid-1840s,  but  agreed 
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to  step  aside  two  years  later  so  that 
Lindon  coiild  take  the  following  term. 
As  a  mark  of  his  respect,  Lincoln 
named  his  second  son  after  Baker. »» 

Baker  served  with  distinction  in  the 
Mexican  War  and  in  1852  moved  to 
California,  where  he  became  promi- 
nent as  a  lawyer  and  a  gifted  orator. 
One  of  his  most  memorable  addresses 
took  place  in  1859  at  the  funeral  of 
Senator  David  Brod<>rick.  Killed  by 
CalUomia's  chief  justice,  Broderick 
has  the  dubious  distinction  of  being 
the  only  senator  ever  to  die  in  a  duel 
while  still  in  office.  Moving  to  Oregon 
In  1860,  Baker  soon  won  election  to 
the  Senate,  becoming  the  only  Repub- 
lican from  the  Pacific  coast  sent  to 
support  the  new  Lincoln  administra- 
tlon.»»  On  March  4.  1881,  Baker  had 
the  honor  of  presiding  at  Lincoln's  in- 
augural, as  did  another  Oregon  sena- 
tor, our  colleague  Senator  Hatfield,  at 
the  swearing  in  of  another  Republican 
president  120  years  later. 

On  August  1,  1861.  Senator  Breckin- 
ridge took  the  Senate  floor  to  oppose  a 
bill  providing  for  the  use  of  martial 
law  to  suppress  sedition  and  insurrec- 
tion. For  nearly  thirty  minutes  the 
forty-year-old  senator  spoke  forcefully 
about  the  measure's  threat  to  consti- 
tutional liberties.  Meanwhile,  Senator 
Baker  had  entered  the  chamber 
dressed  in  the  blue  uniform  of  a  Union 
army  colonel.  In  addition  to  his  Senate 
duties.  Baker  had  undertaken  to  raise. 
tnia,  and  lead  a  militia  unit  known  as 
the  "California  Regiment."  Baker  sat 
quietly  listening  to  the  Kentuckian's 
words.  When  Breckinridge  finished. 
Baker  began  to  speak,  calmly  at  first, 
but  more  heatedly  as  his  oratorical 
brilliance  came  into  play.  Challenging 
Breckinridge's  councils  of  moderation. 
Baker  asked: 

What  would  he  have?  Would  he  conduct 
this  war  so  feebly,  that  the  whole  world 
would  smile  at  us  in  derision?  What  would 
he  have?  These  speeches  of  his,  sown  broad- 
cast over  the  land,  what  clear  distinct  mean- 
ing have  they?  Are  they  not  Intended  for 
disorganization  in  our  very  midst?  Are  they 
not  intended  to  duU  our  weapons?  Are  they 
not  intended  to  destroy  our  zeal?  Are  they 
not  Intended  to  animate  our  enemies?  Sir, 
are  they  not  words  of  brilliant,  polished 
treason,  even  In  the  very  Capitol  of  the  Con- 
federacy? " 

Mr.  President,  at  that  point,  the  gal- 
leries erupted  into  applause  and 
tumult.  After  order  was  restored. 
Baker  continued  with  these  dramatic 
lines: 

What  would  have  been  thought  if,  in  an- 
other Capitol,  In  another  Republic,  in  a  yet 
more  martial  age,  a  senator  as  grave,  not 
more  eloquent  or  dignified  than  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  yet  with  the  Roman  purple 
flowing  over  his  shoulders,  had  risen  in  his 
place,  siirrounded  with  all  the  Illustrations 
of  Roman  glory,  and  declared  that  advanc- 
ing Hannibal  was  Just,  and  that  Carthage 
ought  to  be  dealt  with  in  terms  of  peace? 
What  would  have  been  thought  if.  after  the 
battle  of  Cannae,  a  senator  there  had  risen 
In  his  place,  and  denounced  every  levy  of 
the  Roman  people,  every  expenditure  of  its 
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treasure,  and  every  appeal  to  Its  old  recol- 
lecUons?  »• 

Then  came  another  brief  interrup- 
tion, as  Senator  Pessenden,  who  sat 
near  Baker,  whispered  audibly  in 
answer  to  Baker's  rhetorical  question, 
"He  would  have  been  hurled  from  the 
Tarpeian  Rock."  (This  was  in  refer- 
ence to  a  peak  on  the  Capitoline  Hill 
in  ancient  Rome  from  which  con- 
demned criminals  were  hurled.)  In  his 
labored  response,  Breckiiuldge  as- 
simied  that  Sumner  had  uttered  the 
whispered  remark,  and  he  verbally  at- 
tacked the  Massachusetts  Republican, 
much  to  the  latter's  consternation.  Ac- 
customed to  such  abuse,  Sumner  let  it 
pass.  When  Breckirundge  read  the 
transcript  of  this  exchange  the  follow- 
ing day  in  the  Congressional  Globe  he 
compounded  his  insult  by  falling  to 
apologize  to  Simmer.  Such  were  the 
passions  of  the  hour.  '* 

The  Baker-Breckinridge  exchange 
became  the  talk  of  Washington  and 
the  Nation  in  the  closing  days  of  the 
congressional  session.  Preoccupied 
with  the  military  situation.  Lincoln 
was  relieved  that  Congress  finished  its 
work  on  August  6.  In  the  final  hours. 
Congress  had  approved  a  resolution 
validating  all  of  the  president's  emer- 
gency actions,  although  it  speclficaUy 
refused  to  mention  suspension  of 
habeas  corpus,  viewing  that  act  as  a 
congressional  prerogative.  Until  the 
December  session,  management  of  the 
war  and  the  nation's  destiny  would 
remain  exclusively  with  the  presi- 
dent.*" 

As  the  first  session  of  the  37th  Con- 
gress ended  in  the  deep  gloom  of  Bull 
Run,  the  second  session  began  in  the 
shadow  of  another  grave  military  dis- 
aster—the pointless  Battle  of  Ball's 
Bluff.  On  October  21,  1861,  Union  gen- 
eral Charles  P.  Stone  dispatched  part 
of  his  division  on  a  mission  across  the 
Potomac  River  forty  miles  north  of 
Washington  to  probe  the  strength  of 
Confederate  forces  near  Leesburg,  Vir- 
ginia. Stone  sent  a  larger  party  than 
the  circumstances  demanded.  At  once. 
Confederate  forces  ambushed  his  re- 
maining hapless  troops,  including  a 
unit  under  the  command  of  Senator 
Edward  Dickinson  Baker.  In  the 
horror  that  followed.  Union  soldiers 
were  swept  down  a  steep  bluff  and 
trapped  without  means  of  escape  be- 
tween the  bluff  and  the  Potomac 
River.  Many  were  shot  or  drowned  as 
they  tried  in  vain  to  swim  to  the  Mary- 
land shore.  When  the  engagement 
ended.  Union  losses  amounted  to  200 
dead  and  700  captured.  Among  the 
dead  was  Senator  Edward  Dickinson 
Baker." 

As  Union  bodies  floated  down  the 
Potomac,  word  of  Baker's  tragic  death 
reached  the  president  who  was  at  the 
War  Department.  With  tears  stream- 
ing down  his  face  and  hands  pressed 
firmly  against  his  chest,  Lincoln  left 
the  war  office,  stumbled  as  he  stepped 


into  the  street,  and  returned  to  the 
White  House  without  a  word.  Later, 
the  president  said  that  Baker's  loss 
"smote  Uke  a  whirlwind."  That  night, 
as  Lincoln  paced  in  his  office  with  the 
rain  pelting  at  the  windows,  his  ten- 
year-old  son  Willie  set  down  the  fol- 
lowing verse  on  tear  stained  pages: 
There  was  no  patriot  like  Baker, 

So  noble  and  so  true: 
He  fell  as  a  soldier  on  the  field. 
His  face  to  the  sky  of  blue  .  .  . 
No  squeamish  notions  filled  his  breast. 

The  Union  was  his  theme, 
"No  surrender  and  no  compromise," 

His  day  thought  and  night's  dream. 
His  country  has  her  part  to  play, 

To'rds  those  he  left  behind. 
His  widow  and  his  children  all- 
She  must  always  keep  in  mind.** 

A  fierce  outcry  echoed  across  the 
nation  in  the  wake  of  the  humiliating 
rout  at  Ball's  Bluff.  Of  Uttle  military 
significance,  the  engagement  had 
great  political  consequences.  As  citi- 
zens rallied  to  the  colors  and  enlist- 
ments exceeded  the  500,000  authorized 
by  Congress,  Senators  Wade,  Chan- 
dler, and  Tnimbull  paid  a  call  on  the 
president.  They  told  him  they  could 
not  support  further  drift  and  delay.  In 
their  judgment,  the  nation  demanded 
action— a  major  and  decisive  drive 
against  rebel  forces  near  the  capital. 
They  suggested  that  perhaps  Lincoln's 
commander,  George  McClellan,  was 
hesitating  because  he  was  a  Democrat 
with  secret  southern  sympathies.  The 
three  senators  also  had  their  doubts 
about  Lincoln.  After  they  left  the 
White  House,  Wade  called  the  presi- 
dent "a  fool,"  and  Chandler  and 
Trumbull  agreed  that  the  new  chief 
executive  was  weak  and  inefficient.  By 
the  start  of  the  Senate's  December 
session,  other  congressional  Republi- 
cans shared  the  view  that  Lincoln  was 
too  inexperienced  for  his  job.*' 

The  senators  decided  to  take  the  ini- 
tiative. Shortly  after  Congress  con- 
vened. Chandler  offered  a  resolution 
to  launch  an  investigation  of  the  Ball's 
Bluff  disaster.  Other  members  urged 
that  the  Inquiry  be  expanded  to  cover 
the  entire  subject  of  military  oper- 
ations and  on  December  10  Congress 
established  the  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Conduct  of  the  War.  Radical  Re- 
publicans then  moved  quickly  to  take 
control  of  that  panel  and  succeeded 
with  the  appointment  of  Senator 
Wade  as  its  chairman. 

Mr.  President,  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Conduct  of  the  War  quickly 
came  to  be  labeled  a  sinister  and  dan- 
gerous body  of  inquisition.  Its  oppo- 
nents then  and  in  the  years  to  follow 
have  seen  the  committee  as  an  exam- 
ple of  the  worst  kind  of  congressional 
Interference  in  military  matters.  They 
have  noted  that  it  held  its  meetings  in 
secret  in  the  Capitol  basement,  and 
that  it  forced  the  resignation  of  top 
Union  generals.  As  recently  as  the 
early  1940s.  Senator  Harry  Truman,  in 
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taking  over  a  similar  Senate  commit- 
tee to  investigate  United  States'  con- 
duct of  World  War  II.  promised  not  to 
repeat  the  errors  of  the  Civil  War 
Panel.** 

Recent  studies  have  demonstrated 
that  this  view  is  less  than  accurate. 
The  committee  operated,  under  limits 
placed  by  Congress,  to  force  Lincoln  to 
revamp  the  military  command  struc- 
ture, and  it  served  as  a  vehicle  for 
adding  abolition  of  slavery  to  the 
stated  war  objectives.  As  was  the  case 
with  Senator  Truman's  World  War  II 
committee,  the  joint  committee  suc- 
ceeded in  uncovering  corruption  and 
inefficiency  in  the  conduct  of  milltaury 
and  supporting  operations.  Finally, 
the  committee  served  as  a  vital  propa- 
ganda agency  bringing  enemy  atroc- 
ities to  public  attention  to  strengthen 
morale  in  desperate  times.  Par  from 
intimidating  Union  commander  Gener- 
al George  McClellan,  the  committee 
received  that  officer's  unceremonious 
rebuke  on  one  notable  occasion  when 
Senator  Wade  arrived  on  the  battle- 
field for  a  personal  inspection.  Seeldng 
shelter  from  a  rainstorm,  the  chair- 
man and  his  party  were  chased  from  a 
house  by  troops  with  orders  to  discour- 
age such  congressional  visitations.  By 
war's  end,  the  joint  committee  had 
compiled  an  impressive  investigative 
record,  performing  as  a  significant 
organ  of  persuasion,  rather  than  coer- 
cion.*' 

Mr.  President,  establishment  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of 
the  War  at  the  start  of  the  second  ses- 
sion of  the  37th  Congress  signaled  a 
significant  deterioration  of  relations 
between  Congress  and  the  Lincoln  ad- 
ministration. During  the  short  and  re- 
markably productive  first  session. 
Senate  Republican  leaders  had  gone 
out  of  their  way  to  respond  fully  to 
the  president's  requests  for  the  men, 
money,  and  executive  authority  he 
needed  to  bring  the  war  to  a  speedy 
and  successful  conclusion.  By  Decem- 
ber, Radical  Republicans  had  lost  pa- 
tience with  Lincoln's  General-ln-chief 
George  McClellan  and  his  strategy  of 
procrastination.  Senator  Zach  Chan- 
dler conveyed  that  frustration  in 
charging  that  "General  McClellan's 
forte  is  digging,  not  fighting.  Place 
him  before  an  enemy  and  he  will 
burrow  like  a  woodchuck.  His  first 
effort  is  to  get  into  the  ground."  *• 

The  second  session,  which  ran  from 
December  1861  to  July  1862,  brought 
remarkable  legislative  accomplish- 
ments in  the  non-military  realm. 
While  the  administration  was  preoccu- 
pied with  the  war  effort,  the  Senate 
and  House  moved  ahead  with  an  ex- 
tensive legislative  program  that  had 
been  at  the  heart  of  the  Whig-Repub- 
lican agenda  of  the  late  1850s.  With- 
drawal of  forceful  southern  opponents 
to  that  agenda  cleared  the  way  for  its 
advancement.  During  the  remainder  of 
the  37th  Congress,  Congress  clearly 


dominated  the  executive  In  the  formu- 
lation of  policies  designed  to  effect  the 
nation's  development  for  decades  to 
come. 

One  of  the  most  pressing  issues 
awaiting  senators  of  the  37th  Congress 
was  the  revitalization  of  the  nation's 
antiquated  financial  system  to  provide 
adequate  funding  for  the  war.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  conflict  the  federal 
govenmient  had  been  totally  divorced 
from  the  country's  banking  and  finan- 
cial system.  All  payments  from  or  to 
the  central  government  had  to  be 
made  in  specie  rather  than  in  paper 
currency.  By  1861  there  were  7,000  dif- 
ferent types  of  state  and  local  bank 
notes  in  circulation.  Many  were  coim- 
terfeit  and  others  were  similarly 
worthless  because  their  issuing  banks 
had  gone  out  of  business.  Even  the 
notes  of  sounder  banks  circulated  at  a 
discount  producing  chaos  and  uncer- 
tainty barely  tolerable  even  in  a  peace- 
time economy.  To  provide  a  sound  cur- 
rency to  meet  the  war's  growing  de- 
mands. Congress  passed  the  Legal 
Tender  Act  early  in  1862.  This  meas- 
ure authorized  the  printing  of  $150 
million  in  paper  money  that  soon 
became  Itnown  as  "Greenbacks."*' 

In  expressing  the  banking  communi- 
ty's opposition  to  the  measure,  one  of 
its  members  claimed  that  abandon- 
ment of  specie  was  immoral.  He  said, 
"By  common  consent  of  the  nations, 
gold  and  silver  are  the  only  true  meas- 
ure of  value.  These  metals  were  pre- 
pared by  the  Almighty  for  this  very 
purpose."  Senate  Finance  Committee 
Chairman  Fessenden  shared  this  view, 
adding,  "It  shocks  all  my  notions  of 
political,  moral,  and  national  honor." 
Yet  he  concluded,  despite  these  reser- 
vations, that  the  nation  had  little  al- 
ternative. This  act  did  not  establish  a 
specific  gold  reserve  to  support  the 
new  currency,  and  it  did  not  set  a  date 
for  redemption.  To  ensure  the  green- 
backs' negotiability.  Congress  simply 
declared  these  notes  "legal  tender  in 
payments  of  taxes,  internal  duties,  ex- 
cises, debts,  and  demands  of  every 
kind,"  except  duties  on  imports.  Thus, 
imder  the  exigencies  of  war,  the 
nation  gained  a  uniform  currency  to 
meet  the  demands  of  an  expanding 
economy.*" 

In  May  1862,  Congress  established 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  pro- 
vide useful  Information  on  topics  re- 
lated to  agriculture  throughout  the 
nation.  Within  several  days,  the  presi- 
dent also  approved  the  Homestead  Act 
to  promote  western  agricultural  ex- 
pansion by  providing  a  minimum  of 
160  acres  of  public  lands  at  $1.25  per 
acre  to  any  citizen  over  21  years  of  age 
who  occupied  and  improved  that  land 
for  five  continuous  years.  The  House 
had  passed  this  measure  repeatedly  in 
the  1950s  only  to  see  it  founder  on 
southern  opposition  in  the  Senate.  It 
has  been  a  major  plank  in  the  Repub- 
lican party's   1860  platform  and  un- 


doubtedly accounted  for  that  party's 
great  victory  in  the  Northwest.  As 
western  states  enjoyed  proportionally 
greater  representation  In  the  CivQ 
War  Senate  than  they  did  in  the 
House,  the  Homestead  Act  passed  by  a 
margin  of  five  to  one  with  little 
debate.  Republicans  from  that  region 
were  simply  unwilling  to  face  the  1862 
elections  without  redeeming  that  im- 
portant promise.** 

As  with  the  Homestead  Act,  meas- 
ures to  finance  construction  of  a  trans- 
continental railroad  had  circulated 
through  Congress  for  many  years,  win- 
ning endorsement  in  the  Republican 
party's  1860  platform  as  well  as  in 
both  Democratic  party  platforms.  In 
1855  and  1859  the  Senate  passed  bills 
providing  for  government  aid  in  con- 
structing three  separate  transconti- 
nental lines  simultaneously,  but  the 
House  had  refused  to  act.  Late  in  1860 
the  House  approved  a  measiire  for  two 
routes,  but  the  Senate  adopted  a 
niunber  of  amendments  unacceptable 
to  the  House.  With  the  withdrawal  of 
southern  members  in  the  37th  Con- 
gress, the  element  of  sectional  jeal- 
ousy that  impeded  earlier  versions  was 
removed. 

Railroad  legislation  became  tied  to 
military  necessity  and  the  Senate  es- 
tablished the  Select  Committee  on  the 
Pacific  Railroad  to  expedite  its  consid- 
eration. This  measure  quickly  ran  into 
sectional  opposition  within  the  Senate. 
Finance  Committee  Chairman  Fessen- 
den, whose  Maine  constituents  had 
little  interest  in  such  a  rail  line. 
blocked  the  attempt  of  California  Sen- 
ator James  McDougall  to  have  the  bill 
made  a  special  order.  Fessenden  was 
interested  in  completing  work  on  a 
pending  tax  measure,  and  the  Senate, 
by  a  sectional  vote  of  17  to  19  refused 
to  go  along  with  McDougall.  After  ex- 
tended delays  and  numerous  amend- 
ments, however,  the  measure  finally 
cleared  the  Senate  late  in  June  1862. 
The  House  moved  quickly  and  the 
president  completed  action  on  July 
1.'° 

The  Pacific  Railway  Act  authorized 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  to  build 
westward  from  the  100th  meridian 
across  the  Rockies  while  the  Central 
Pacific  proceeded  eastward  across  the 
Sierra  Nevadas.  Connection  would  be 
made  at  the  California-Nevada  border. 
Elach  railroad  received  a  400-foot  right 
of  way  and  five  alternate  sections  of 
land  adjacent  to  the  line  for  every 
mile  of  track  laid.  To  finance  construc- 
tion, the  act  provided  loans  in  United 
States  bonds  ranging  from  $10,000  to 
$48,000  per  mile  depending  on  terrain. 
Additional  acts  were  required  to  put 
this  system  into  full  operation  and 
considerable  financial  abuses  occurred 
in  the  years  ahead,  as  I  shall  describe 
later.  Nonetheless,  with  this  act  the 
37th  Congress  took  a  major  step 
toward  binding  the  nation  together. 
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The  rmilroad  wotild  make  poesible  de- 
velopment of  the  Oreat  Plains  and 
would  forever  end  the  threat  that  the 
Padftc  coast  states  might  leave  the 
Union.  It  was  a  bold  and  farsighted  act 
demonstrating  Congress'  vitality  and 
resilience  in  times  of  grave  national 
crisis." 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  conclude  my 
discussion  of  major  nonmiUtary  legis- 
lation devised  exclusively  within  Con- 
gress with  a  brief  reference  to  the 
Land  Grant  College  Act,  considered 
the  most  important  instance  of  federal 
aid  to  education  in  American  history. 

For  five  years  Representative  Justin 
Morrill  of  Vermont  had  been  urging 
passage  of  a  biU  to  grant  public  lands 
to  states  for  establishment  of  colleges 
to  "benefit  the  agricultural  and  me- 
chanical arts."  As  introduced  in  the 
Senate,  the  measure  provided  for 
grants  to  states  of  30,000  acres  for 
each  member  of  the  Senate  and 
House.  States  were  then  to  sell  this 
public  land  using  the  proceeds  to 
invest  in  bonds  yielding  at  least  5  per- 
cent interest.  The  income  could  be  ap- 
plied to  all  costs  except  for  erection  of 
buildings  and  the  colleges  had  to  be  es- 
tablished within  five  years.  Western 
senators  generally  opposed  the  bill, 
fearing  that  it  would  tie  up  their 
public  lands,  placing  their  states  in  the 
hands  of  "absentee  landlords."  In  re- 
sponse to  these  fears,  the  Senate 
adopted  an  amendment  of  Senator 
James  Lane  of  Kansas  prohibiting  the 
location  of  more  than  a  million  acres 
of  land  grants  in  a  single  state.  With 
that  amendment,  serious  western  op- 
position in  both  chambers  disappeared 
and  the  measure  received  the  presi- 
dent's signature  on  July  2,  1862." 

Mr.  President,  at  the  start  of  the 
third  session  of  the  37th  Congress  in 
December  1862  the  Senate's  attention 
once  again  turned  to  the  president's 
conduct  of  military  operations.  On 
September  17,  1862,  Union  and  Con- 
federate forces  engaged  in  the  blood- 
iest single-day  battle  of  the  war  at  the 
Battle  of  Antietam  near  Sharpsburg, 
Maryland.  Each  side  lost  over  2.000 
dead  and  9,000  wounded.  Although  the 
battle  itself  proved  inconclusive,  it 
convinced  the  British  and  French  gov- 
ernments to  abandon  their  plans  to 
recognize  the  Confederacy.  Union 
troops  forced  Cleneral  Robert  E.  Lee 
to  pull  back  into  Virginia.  This  victory 
allowed  the  president  to  issue  his  pre- 
liminary Emancipation  Proclamation 
freeing  as  of  January  1,  1863  all  slaves 
in  areas  still  in  rebellion  against  the 
United  States. 

Two  weeks  after  the  third  and  final 
session  of  the  37th  Congress  convened. 
Union  forces  suffered  a  shattering 
defeat  at  the  Battle  of  Fredericksburg. 
Lincoln  had  finally  replaced  General 
McClellan  with  General  Ambrose 
Bumside  as  commander  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac.  At  Fredericksburg, 
Bumside  failed  to  use  his  overwhelm- 


ing troop  strength  to  good  effect.  Poor 
coordination  among  the  various  feder- 
al units  gave  Confederate  forces  time 
to  concentrate  behind  Fredericksburg 
on  the  heights  overlooking  the  Rappa- 
hannock River.  Belatedly,  Bumside 
threw  his  forces  across  the  river.  Con- 
federate artillery  concentrated  on  the 
half  mile  stretch  of  open  ground  over 
which  Union  forces  had  to  pass.  The 
result  was  incredible  slaughter  claim- 
ing more  than  12,000  Union  casualties 
as  against  less  than  5,000  for  Lee's 
forces.  The  woimded  suffered  inde- 
scribable agonies  during  the  freezing 
December  night  following  the  battle. 
After  a  truce  to  allow  both  sides  to 
bury  their  dead.  Union  troops  pulled 
back  across  the  river.  Nothing  had 
been  accomplished.*' 

Several  days  passed  before  word 
reached  the  capital  of  the  disaster's 
magnitude.  Lincoln  commented,  "If 
there  is  a  worse  place  than  Hell,  I  am 
in  it."  '*  Generals  and  members  of 
Congress  alike  confessed  their  doubt 
that  the  war  could  be  won,  and  many 
expected  an  armistice  during  1863. 
When  the  Senate  adjourned  on  De- 
cember 16,  its  Republican  members 
caucused  in  the  Senate  Reception 
Room  and  focused  their  anger  on  Sec- 
retary of  State  Seward.  They  believed 
him  to  be  the  "evil  genius"  and  the 
"unseen  hand"  undermining  Lincoln's 
leadership.  In  two  long  meetings  every 
member  of  the  Republican  caucus  but 
one  voted  to  request  a  reorganization 
of  the  cabinet  to  deal  more  effectively 
with  problems  of  planning  for  emanci- 
pation and  appointment  of  army  con- 
nanders.  Exclaimed  Senate  Republi- 
can leader  Pessenden,  "I  am  heartsick 
when  I  think  of  the  mismanagement 
of  our  army.  The  simple  truth  is,  there 
never  was  such  a  shambling,  half  and 
half  set  of  Incapables  collected  in  one 
government  before  or  since  the  world 
began."  **  Aimed  at  Secretary  Seward, 
the  resolution  was  inspired  by  his  cabi- 
net rival.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Salmon  P.  Chase,  a  close  associate  of 
Radical  Republican  Senators,  who  cov- 
eted the  presidency  for  himself. 

Lincoln  saw  in  the  Senators'  request 
the  begiimlngs  of  a  basic  constitution- 
al confrontation.  If  he  agreed  to  their 
plan,  he  believed  he  would  lose  control 
of  his  administration  and  would  be 
dragged  into  a  parliamentary  form  of 
government.  In  dispair,  Lincoln 
grieved  to  a  friend,  "What  do  these 
men  want?  They  wish  to  get  rid  of  me. 
and  I  am  sometimes  half  disposed  to 
gratify  them.  Since  I  heard  last  night 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  caucus  I 
have  been  more  distressed  than  by  any 
event  of  my  life.  We  are  now  on  the 
brink  of  destruction.  It  appears  to  me 
that  the  Almighty  is  against  us,  and  I 
can  hardly  see  a  ray  of  hope."  »• 

The  Republican  caucus  voted  to 
send  a  delegation  of  its  members  to  ne- 
gotiate with  the  President.  Conserva- 
tive Jacob  Collamer  served  as  chair- 


man accompanied  by  Ben  Wade. 
Charles  Sumner.  Lyman  Trumbull. 
William  Fessenden.  and  four  others. 
Lincoln  received  the  delegation  at  7:00 
o'clock  on  the  evening  of  December  18. 
Senator  Collamer  began  by  reading 
to  the  President  a  statement  on  the 
necessity  of  reconstituting  his  cabinet. 
Ben  Wade  then  charged  that  Republi- 
cans had  done  poorly  in  the  recent 
mid-term  elections  because  the  Presi- 
dent had  "placed  the  direction  of  our 
military  affairs  in  the  hands  of  bitter 
and  malignant  Democrats."  Sumner 
complained  that  Seward  had  made  a 
fool  of  himself  in  diplomatic  circles. 
Lincoln  listened  politely.  As  the  meet- 
ing drew  to  a  close,  he  promised  the 
Senators  he  would  give  csa-eful  atten- 
tion to  their  arguments.  In  the  hours 
that  followed,  the  president  became 
convinced  that  the  principal  trouble- 
maker was  Secretary  Chase  and  not 
the  senators.  But  he  also  recognized 
that  he  could  ill  afford  to  alienate 
Senators  such  as  Sumner.  Turmbull. 
and  Fessenden,  and  he  certainly  had 
no  desire  to  start  with  a  new  cabinet  in 
the  depths  of  national  crisis.*^ 

On  the  following  evening,  Lincoln 
invited  the  Senate  delegation  back  to 
the  White  House.  When  the  senators 
arrived  at  7:30,  they  were  surprised  to 
find  the  whole  cabinet,  except  for 
Seward,  in  attendance.  They  were  also 
unaware  that  the  president  carried 
Seward's  resignation  in  his  pocket.  Mr. 
Lincoln  had  decided  to  set  a  trap  for 
Secretary  Chase.  The  meeting  began 
with  a  tactful  but  firm  presidential  ad- 
dress. Lincoln  asserted  that  he  con- 
sulted his  cabinet  regularly,  but  that 
he  alone  made  the  final  decisions.  He 
added  that  he  valued  Seward's  coun- 
sel. Then  he  turned  to  the  cabinet  for 
confirmation  of  his  assessment.  All 
eyes  focused  on  Chase.  If  Chase 
denied  the  president's  claim,  he  would 
have  destroyed  his  relationship  with 
the  chief  executive.  If  he  agreed,  he 
would  lose  face  with  his  senatorial 
allies.  Chase  mumbled  an  endorsement 
of  the  president's  statement,  while 
lamely  expressing  regret  that  the  cabi- 
net did  not  discuss  major  decisions 
more  fully.  The  meeting  ended  at  1:00 
o'clock  the  following  morning. 

Greatly  embarrassed.  Chase  re- 
turned to  the  White  House  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  and  handed  his  own  resig- 
nation to  the  president.  Lincoln 
smiled.  The  trap  had  sprung.  Now  he 
had  the  resignations  of  both  protago- 
nists. Republican  senators  could  not 
have  the  hated  Seward's  resignation 
without  also  losing  their  ally  Chase. 
Rejecting  both  resignations,  Lincoln 
exulted,  "Now  I  can  ride;  I  have  a 
pumpkin  in  each  end  of  my  bag."  The 
crisis  had  passed.  Lincoln  demonstrat- 
ed his  political  skill  in  handling  it 
without  incurring  the  wrath  of  those 
whose  support  he  dearly  needed.  As 
one  observer  put  It,  the  murky  politi- 


cal situation  cleared,  and  Lincoln  was 
clearly  in  command  of  his  administra- 

tiOIL" 

As  the  abbreviated  third  session  of 
the  landmark  37th  Congress  drew  to  a 
close  in  March  1863.  the  Senate's  Re- 
publican majority  could  look  with  sat- 
isfaction on  several  pieces  of  urgent 
legislation,  including  the  National 
Banking  Act  and  the  Enrollment  Act. 
which  they  had  passed.  Designed  to 
replace  the  corrupt,  decentralized,  and 
inefficient  system  of  state  banks  and 
banknotes,  the  National  Banking  Act 
was  largely  the  work  of  Secretary 
Chase  and  Senate  Finance  Committee 
member  John  Sherman.  It  had  three 
objectives.  They  included  creation  of  a 
market  for  war  bonds,  reestablishment 
of  the  central  banking  system  de- 
stroyed during  the  Jackson  adminis- 
tration, and  development  of  a  stable 
banknote  cturency.  As  amended  in 
1864.  the  Banking  Act  permitted 
banks  to  obtain  federal  charters  and 
issue  national  banknotes  up  to  90  per- 
cent of  their  holdings  of  United  States 
bonds.  With  modifications,  this  system 
remained  the  backbone  of  the  nation's 
monetary  structure  until  creation  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  in  1913.»» 

In  the  final  hours  of  the  37th  Con- 
gress, the  Senate  and  House  estab- 
lished a  national  system  for  enlisting 
into  military  service  able-bodied  males 
between  the  ages  of  20  and  45.  In  the 
Enrollment  Act.  Congress  sought  to 
encourage  men  to  volunteer  at  a  time 
when  enlistments  of  large  numbers  of 
Union  soldiers  were  about  to  expire. 
The  measure  assigned  to  each  congres- 
sional district  a  quota  from  which 
would  be  subtracted  the  number  of 
men  already  serving.  Each  district  was 
given  fifty  days  to  fill  its  quota  with 
volunteers,  otherwise  the  deficit  would 
be  made  up  through  the  draft.  Most 
districts  actively  worked  to  fiU  their 
quotas  to  avoid  the  stigma  of  the 
draft.  The  principal  failing  of  this  act 
was  its  provision  allowing  a  man  to 
avoid  service  by  paying  a  $300  bounty 
or  by  finding  a  substitute  for  a  three 
year  enlistment.  Discriminating 
against  the  poor,  that  provision  con- 
tributed to  the  bloody  New  York  City 
draft  riots  of  July  1863.«<> 

Nine  months  passed  before  the 
Senate  of  the  38th  Congress  convened 
on  December  7,  1863.  By  then  the  war 
situation  had  taken  a  dramatic  turn 
for  the  better  from  the  Union's  point 
of  view.  In  May  the  battle  of  Chancel- 
lorsville,  not  far  from  Fredericksburg, 
proved  to  be  the  darkness  before  the 
Union's  dawn.  In  that  engagement, 
both  sides  continued  to  suffer  stagger- 
ing losses,  although  the  nominal  victo- 
ry went  to  Robert  E.  Lee. 

Two  months  after  that  battle,  the 
4th  of  July  again  proved  to  be  a  day  of 
both  symbolic  and  substantive  impor- 
tance for  the  Union.  That  day  brought 
rejoicing  for  the  North  with  major  vic- 
tories at  Gettysburg  in  Pennsylvania 


and  Vicksburg  in  Mississippi.  These 
decisive  engagements  led  both  Great 
Britlan  and  France  to  suspend  con- 
struction of  naval  vessels  for  the  Con- 
federacy. By  the  time  Congress  met  in 
December.  Confederate  hopes  for  for- 
eign recognition  and  aid  were  irretriev- 
ably shattered. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  of  the 
38th  Congress  began  with  a  particular- 
ly appropriate  prayer  by  its  chaplain, 
the  Reverend  Byron  Sunderland.  As 
the  forty-two  senators  present  stood  in 
silence,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Simderland 
prayed: 

.  .  .  and  we  do  beseech  and  pray  Thee  that 
the  statue  of  Liberty  that  now  crowns  this 
temple  of  the  nation,  uplifted  in  the  utmost 
majesty  of  human  undertaking,  as  it  shall 
greet  all  eyes,  may  betoken  forever  that 
grander  and  mightier  spirit  which  shall 
walk  in  the  air  we  breathe,  and  march  upon 
the  mountains  and  the  plains,  upon  the 
streams  and  lakes  of  all  the  land,  and  dwell 
in  all  the  households  and  hearts  of  the 
people— the  spirit  of  a  nobler  Justice  and  a 
freer  franchise  towards  all  the  tribes  of 
men."' 

In  his  message,  the  Senate  chaplain 
had  referred  to  a  recent  event  of  tow- 
ering sjmibolism.  Five  days  earlier,  on 
December  2,  1863.  the  fifth  and  top- 
most portion  of  the  Statue  of  Freedom 
had  been  slowly  lifted  by  a  steam 
hoisting  apparatus  to  its  crowning 
place  atop  the  newly  completed  Cap- 
itol dome.  When  the  last  section  of  the 
bronze  figure  settled  into  place,  an  ar- 
tillery battery  to  the  east  of  the  Cap- 
itol fired  a  thirty-five  gim  salute,  rep- 
resenting the  number  of  states  in  the 
Union  including  those  of  the  Con- 
federacy. As  the  last  volley  echoed 
across  the  Potomac  plain,  twelve  forts 
surrounding  the  city  answered  with 
their  own  thunderous  roar  of  explod- 
ing artillery  shells.** 

Atop  the  grand  new  statue,  an  Amer- 
ican flag  unfurled  in  the  cold  Decem- 
ber breeze.  The  Capitol  extension 
project,  begun  in  1851  to  accommodate 
the  increased  number  of  members 
from  newly  admitted  states  had  come 
to  a  glorious  completion.  Daniel  Web- 
ster had  delivered  the  address  at  the 
cornerstone  laying  on  July  4,  1851, 
when  the  extention  construction  was 
begim.  In  the  presence  of  men  who 
had  witnessed  the  original  cornerstone 
laying  of  the  oldest  section  of  the  Cap- 
itol fifty-eight  years  earlier,  Webster 
deposited  in  the  new  cornerstone  this 
handwritten  note.  His  words  on  that 
occasion  must  have  been  a  source  of 
inspiration  to  those  who  witnessed  the 
December  1863  completion  ceremony. 
He  had  written: 

If,  therefore,  it  shall  be  hereafter  the  will 
of  God  that  this  structure  shall  fall  from  its 
base,  that  its  foundation  be  upturned,  and 
his  deposit  brought  to  the  eyes  of  men,  be  it 
then  known,  that  on  this  day  the  Union  of 
the  United  States  of  America  stands  firm, 
that  their  Constitution  still  exists  unim- 
paired, and  with  all  its  original  usefulness 
and  glory:  growing  every  day  stronger  and 
stronger  in  the  affections  of  the  great  body 


of  the  American  people,  and  attracting  more 
and  more  the  admiration  of  the  world.  And 
all  here  aaaembled.  whether  belcmglng  to 
public  life  or  to  private  life,  with  hearts  de- 
voutly thankful  to  Almighty  God  for  the 
preservation  of  the  liberty  and  happiness  of 
the  country,  unite  in  sincere  and  fervent 
prayers  that  this  deposit,  and  the  walla  and 
arches,  the  domes  and  towers,  the  columns 
and  entablatures,  now  to  be  erected  over  it, 
may  endure  for  ever!  •' 

Mr.  President,  the  historian  David 
Donald  has  drawn  a  useful  distinction 
between  the  activities  of  the  37th  and 
the  38th  Congresses.  He  observed  that 
like  the  just  completed  Capitol  Build- 
ing, members  of  the  new  38th  Con- 
gress in  E>ecember  1863  had  a  sense 
that  "their  worii  too  was  finished. 
They  had  raised  armies  and  equipped 
navies;  they  had  mobilized  the  econo- 
my of  the  nation;  they  had  set  the 
country  upon  an  anti-slavery  course. 
Though  there  was  much  detailed  legis- 
lative work  to  be  done,  there  was  no 
need  for  bold  new  policies."  As  Sena- 
tor Charles  Sumner  commented  at  the 
time,  "Never  before  since  I  have  been 
in  Congress  has  it  come  together  in 
such  tranquility.  The  battle  of  ideas 
has  been  fought  in  the  last  Congress. 
It  only  remains  that  we  should  carry 
forward  the  ideas  that  have  been 
adopted."  ** 

As  the  Senate  of  the  38th  Congress 
got  down  to  work,  members  had  in- 
creasing reason  for  confidence  in 
Daniel  Webster's  vision  of  the  Union's 
future.  Despite  staggering  casualties 
on  both  sides.  Union  forces  were  clear- 
ly prevailing  on  the  battlefield.  In  the 
Senate  attention  turned  to  planning 
for  restoration  of  the  departed  states. 
On  the  second  day  of  the  new  Con- 
gress, President  Lincoln  unveiled  his 
own  reconstruction  plan.  It  provided 
amnesty  for  southerners  who  took  a 
prescribed  loyalty  oath  and  executive 
recognition  for  govenunents  in  states 
where  10  percent  of  those  qualified  to 
vote  in  1860  took  a  loyalty  oath  and 
where  the  state  had  agreed  to  emanci- 
pation. Lincoln's  plan  failed,  however, 
to  address  the  question  of  seating  indi- 
viduals sent  to  Congress  as  representa- 
tives of  the  newly  constituted  state 
govenunents.  Such  recognition  was 
within  the  exclusive  domain  of  the 
Senate  and  House. 

To  Senator  Ben  Wade  the  very  idea 
of  a  presidential  reconstruction  plan 
was  anathema.  In  his  view,  such  mat- 
ters were  to  be  settled  only  by  Con- 
gress. Wade's  objection  grew  from 
both  constitutional  and  political  con- 
siderations. "Since  when  did  10  per- 
cent of  the  electorate  constitute  a  ma- 
jority." Wade  asked.  Further  he 
feared  that  10  percent  of  the  elector- 
ate might  simply  restore  pre-war  con- 
ditions, bringing  an  end  to  Republican 
ascendancy  and  little  hope  for  liberat- 
ed slaves. 

Responding  to  the  president's  move. 
Wade  joined  with  Baltimore  Repre- 
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sentative  Henry  Winter  Davis  to 
devise  a  plan  of  congressional  recon- 
struction, that  became  popularly 
known  as  the  Wade-Davis  bill.  Their 
proposal  required  that  50  percent  of 
the  voters  in  seceded  states  talce  an 
oath  of  alleslance  before  a  new  state 
government  could  be  formed.  Each 
state  would  have  to  abolish  slavery 
forever  and  suffrage  would  be  granted 
only  to  those  who  could  meet  strin- 
gent loyalty  tests.  Wade  skillfully  ma- 
neuvered his  bill  through  the  Senate, 
dodging  potentially  fatal  amendments 
from  aU  sides,  including  one  that 
would  have  given  the  vote  to  blacks. 
Wade  believed  the  president  would 
sign  the  measure.** 

On  the  final  day  of  the  first  session, 
July  4,  1864.  Mr.  Lincoln  came  to  the 
President's  Room  to  handle  the  usual 
last  minute  rush  of  bills  awaiting  his 
approval.  Throughout  the  morning,  he 
signed  bill  after  bill.  After  some  delay. 
Senator  Chandler  entered  the  room  to 
inquire  whether  the  chief  executive 
had  signed  the  Wade-Davis  reconstruc- 
tion bill.  Mr.  Lincoln  responded  with  a 
flat  "no."  Senator  Chandler  suggested 
that  he  ought  to  reconsider.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln countered,  "Mr.  Chandler,  this 
blD  is  placed  before  me  a  few  minutes 
before  Congress  adjourns.  It  is  a 
matter  of  too  much  importance  to  be 
swallowed  that  way."  The  senator 
warned  that  a  veto  would  hurt  the  Re- 
publican party  in  the  forthcoming 
presidential  and  congressional  elec- 
tions, particularly  in  Chandler's 
Michigan  and  Wade's  Ohio.  Lincoln 
turned  aside  argiunents  of  congres- 
sional prerogative  in  this  matter,  re- 
minding Chandler  of  the  longstanding 
reluctance  of  Congress  to  interfere 
with  slavery  in  the  states.  When 
Chandler  pointed  out  that  the  presi- 
dent enjoyed  no  greater  authority  in 
that  regard  than  did  Congress,  Lincoln 
said,  "I  conceive  that  I  may  in  an 
emergency  do  things  on  military 
grounds  which  cannot  be  done  consti- 
tutionally by  Congress."  With  that  he 
placed  the  unsigned  measure  in  his 
pocket.** 

The  president  subsequently  issued  a 
proclamation  explaining  his  pocket 
veto,  noting  that  a  uniform  plan  would 
only  destroy  the  fragile  governments 
of  Louisiana  and  Arkansas  that  he  was 
trying  to  guide  back  to  the  Union.  In 
response.  Wade  and  Davis  published  a 
blistering  manifesto.  In  a  classic  de- 
fense of  congressional  prerogative, 
they  charged  that: 

A  more  studied  outrage  on  the  legislative 
authority  of  the  people  has  never  been  per- 
petrated. 

Congress  passed  a  bill;  the  President  re- 
fused to  approve  it,  and  then  by  proclama- 
tion puts  as  much  of  it  in  force  as  he  sees 
fit,  and  proposes  to  execute  those  parts  by 
officers  unknown  to  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  and  not  subject  to  the  confirmation 
of  the  Senate! 

The  President,  after  defeating  the  law. 
proposes  to  appoint  without  law.  and  with- 


out the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
MUitary  Oovemors  for  the  rebel  States! 

He  has  already  exercised  this  dictatorial 
usurpation  in  Louisiana,  and  he  defeated 
the  bill  to  prevent  Its  limitation  . . . 

The  President  has  greatly  presumed  on 
the  forbearance  which  the  supporters  of 
this  Administration  have  so  long  practiced, 
in  view  of  the  arduous  conflict  in  wtiich  we 
are  engaged,  and  the  reckless  ferocity  of  our 
political  opponents. 

But  he  must  understand  that  our  support 
is  of  a  cause  and  not  of  a  man;  that  the  au- 
thority of  Congress  is  paramount  and  must 
be  respected;  that  the  whole  body  of  the 
Union  men  in  Congress  will  not  submit  to  be 
impeached  by  him  of  rash  and  unconstitu- 
tional legislation:  and  if  he  wishes  our  sup- 
port, he  must  confine  himself  to  his  execu- 
tive duties— to  obey  and  execute,  not  make 
the  laws— to  suppress  by  arms  armed  rebel- 
lion, and  leave  political  reorganization  to 
Congress.*' 

Seldom  has  a  president  been  attacked 
so  sharply  by  congressional  leaders  of 
his  own  party  in  the  midst  of  an  elec- 
tion campaign. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  leave  the  story 
of  the  Senate's  continuing  battle  with 
the  executive  over  reconstruction 
policy  to  a  later  statement  in  this 
series.  That  struggle  underscored  and 
reinforced  fundamental  constitutional 
distinctions  between  the  branches  of 
our  government. 

The  Civil  War  Senate  met  in  one 
final  regular  session  beginning  on  De- 
cember 5,  1864,  and  ending  on  March 
3,  1865.  During  that  short  session,  the 
Senate's  most  notable  achievements 
included  the  Thirteenth  Amendment 
abolishing  slavery,  a  measure  creating 
the  Preedmen's  Bureau  to  "provide 
food,  fuel,  and  land  for  refugees  and 
freedmen  from  rebel  states,"  authori- 
zation for  a  $600  million  loan  to  meet 
the  staggering  costs  of  war,  and  a  10 
percent  tax  to  drive  state  banknotes 
out  of  circulation.*'  As  the  38th  Con- 
gress ended,  Lincoln  took  his  oath  for 
a  second  term,  therein  suggesting, 
"With  malice  toward  none;  with  char- 
ity for  all,"  a  lenient  reconstruction 
policy.  A  month  later  Lee  surrendered; 
within  a  week  after  that  surrender, 
the  president  was  dead. 

Mr.  President,  the  Civil  War  t>egan 
and  ended  with  Congress  in  adjourn- 
ment. To  be  sure  the  story  of  that 
tragic  conflict  can  be  well  told  from 
the  presidential  and  military  perspec- 
tive. But  there  is  another  and  equally 
important  perspective— that  of  the 
United  States  Congress,  and  particu- 
larly of  its  Senate.  In  a  world  turned 
upside  down,  the  Senate  continued  to 
function  with  a  minimum  of  disrup- 
tion. Exercising  its  constitutional  and 
historic  prerogatives,  the  Senate  de- 
vised and  passed  legislation  of  funda- 
mental importance  to  a  rapidly  indus- 
trializing Nation. 

The  Senate's  resilience  and  stead- 
fastness can  be  explained  in  part 
through  the  genius  of  its  rules  and 
precedents.  Speaking  at  war's  end. 
Senator  Charles  Sumner  provided  a 


memorable  assessment  of  that  genius. 
With  his  quoUtlon.  I  shaU  close— for 
now— my  discussion  of  the  Civil  War 
Senate. 

On  my  next  occasion  to  deliver  a 
statement  in  this  series.  I  shall  talk 
about  the  two  first  U.S.  Senators  from 
West  Virginia,  a  Stete  which  was  bom 
during  that  period  of  great  civil  strife. 

Mr.  Sumner  said: 

Accustomed  as  we  have  become  to  the 
rules  which  govern  legislative  proceedings, 
we  are  hardly  aware  of  their  importance  in 
the  development  of  liberal  institutions. 
They  were  unltnown  In  antiquity,  and  they 
were  unknown  also  on  the  European  conti- 
nent until  latterly  introduced  from  England, 
which  was  their  original  home. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  development  of 
the  rules  of  the  Senate  at  a  much  ear- 
lier time  during  this  series  of  state- 
ments— 

They  are  among  the  precious  contributions 
which  Ehigland  has  made  to  modem  civiliza- 
tion. And  yet  they  did  not  assume  at  once 
their  present  form.  But  now,  at  last,  these 
niles  have  become  a  beautiful  machine  by 
which  business  is  conducted,  legislation  is 
molded,  and  debate  is  secured  in  all  possible 
freedom. 

The  Senate  may  appear  to  be  very 
disorderly  from  the  outside,  at  times, 
but  in  fact,  the  Senate  generally 
knows  where  it  is  going  because  it  is 
governed  by  the  rules  and  precedents 
and  will  continue  to  be  so. 

From  the  presentation  of  a  petition  or  the 
introduction  of  a  bill,  all  proceeds  by  fixed 
processes  until  without  disorder  the  final 
result  is  reached  and  a  new  law  takes  its 
place  in  the  statute  book.  Hoe's  printing 
press,  or  Alden's  type-setter  is  not  more  per- 
fect in  its  operations.  But  the  rules  are  more 
even  than  a  beautiful  machine;  they  are  the 
very  temple  of  constitutional  liberty." 

As  they  were  then,  Mr.  President,  so 
are  the  rules  of  this  body  today.  May 
they  always  be  so. 
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(During  the  address  by  Mr.  Byro  on 
the  history  of  the  Senate,  the  follow- 
ing occurred:) 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  thank  the  very  distin- 
guished minority  leader  for  jrielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  President.  I  must  say  that  I  have 
been  thoroughly  enjoying  the  state- 
ment that  the  distinguished  Senator, 
and  I  must  say  one  of  the  great  histo- 
rians of  this  body,  has  been  delivering. 

I  have  enjoyed  what  I  call  the  Byrd 
lectures  now  for  4  years,  I  believe,  and 
once  again  I  hope  that  we  will  one  day 
see  those  Byrd  lectures  bound  and  dis- 
tributed to  schools  and  other  interest- 
ed parties  because  of  their  great  and 
historical  significance. 

Mr.  WIUSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
join  in  the  observations  made  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
but  only  take  exception  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  West  Virgm- 
ia,  when  he  said  that  he  was  lacking  a 
sense  of  humor.  I  think  he  has  made 
known  to  anyone  who  has  listened  to 
him  that  he  does  have  a  sense  of 
humor.  I  can  say  as  one  who  has  sat  in 
the  chair  as  Presiding  Officer  and  has 
observed  and  listened  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  that  he 
indeed  has  an  adequate  sense  of 
humor. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Believe  me,  it  does  not 
hurt  my  feelings  because  I  luiow 
myself  a  little  l}etter  than  that. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Stennis),  who  looks  like  a 
Senator,  who  talks  like  a  Senator,  and 
who  acts  like  a  Senator,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  my  speech  not  show 
an  interruption  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  accommodating 
me  at  this  time. 


Itx.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say 
to  the  distinguished  Senator,  I  do  not 
mean  to  be  facetious.  I  was  saying 
what  I  have  often  said  outside  the 
Chamber  about  a  man  who  has  cer- 
tainly been  a  great  inspiration  to  me, 
and  I  am  sure  to  all  of  us. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Srsmns  relat- 
ing to  nuclear  builddown  are  printed 
later  in  today's  Record.) 

Mr.  BYRD.  B4r.  President,  for  the 
reasons  I  have  previously  stated.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  so  that 
the  majority  leader  can  come  into  the 
Senate  and  change  the  order  and 
transact  any  other  business  that  he 
sees  fit. 

The  PRESmiNC  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU.  

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


VITIA'nON  OF  ORDER  FOR 
RECESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Blr.  President,  the  mi- 
nority leader  has  concluded  his  re- 
marlss,  and  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  the  Senate  will  stand  in 
recess  at  this  point. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that 
order  be  vitiated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Now,  Mr.  President,  in 
a  moment  I  expect  to  be  able  to  pre- 
sent to  the  sienate  certain  routine 
matters  that  will  have  been  cleared  on 
both  sides  for  action  by  unanimous 
consent,  but  in  the  meantime  let  me 
put  another  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest that  I  believe  has  been  cleared 
by  the  minority  leader. 


ORDER  FOR  CERTAIN  ACTION 
DURING  THE  EASTER  RECESS 
AND  UPON  RECONVENING  OF 
THE  SENATE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the 
adjournment  of  the  Senate  over  until 
Tuesday,  April  5,  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  may  be  re- 
ceived by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
and  appropriately  referred,  and  that 
the  Vice  President,  President  pro  tem- 
pore, and  acting  President  pro  tempo- 
re may  be  authorized  to  sign  duly  en- 
rolled bills  and  joint  resolutions. 

Further,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  during  the  adjournment  of  the 
Senate  over  until  April  5,  committees 
be  authorized  to  file  reports  on  Thurs- 
day, March  31,  1983,  between  the 
hours  of  10  a.m.  and  3  p.m. 
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And  finally,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  reconvenes  on  Tuesday,  April 
5,  the  reading  of  the  Journal  be  dis- 
pensed with,  no  resolutions  come  over 
under  the  rule,  the  call  of  the  Calen- 
dar be  dispensed  with,  and  following 
the  time  allocated  to  the  two  leaders 
under  the  standing  order,  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  exceed  30 
minute  in  length,  with  &  lators  per- 
mitted to  speali  therein  for  not  more 
than  5  minutes  each  and  provided  fur- 
ther that  the  morning  hour  be  deemed 
to  have  expired. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  SENATE  LEGAL 

COUNSEL       TO       APPEAR       AS 

AMICUS  CURIAE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have  a 
resolution  in  respect  to  authority  for 
legal  coimsel  to  appear  as  amicus 
curiae.  I  inqtiire  of  the  minority  leader 
if  he  is  prepared  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  this  item. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  do  so. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  a 
resolution  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  99)  to  direct  the 
Senate  legal  counsel  to  appear  as  amicus 
curiae  in  the  case  of  Anne  Gaylor  v.  Ronald 
Reagan,  etaL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

TEAR  OP  THE  BIBLE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  in  1982, 
the  97th  Congress  passed  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  165  which  authorized  and 
requested  the  President  to  designate 
1983  as  a  national  "Year  of  the  Bible." 
The  President  approved  the  joint  reso- 
lution, which  became  Public  Law  97- 
280,  and,  on  February  3,  1983,  the 
President  proclaimed  1983  to  be  the 
Year  of  the  Bible.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  at  the  concliision  of 
these  remarks,  the  President's  procla- 
mation be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  and  the  97th  Congress  have 
been  named  as  defendants  in  a  lawsuit 
in  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
Western  District  of  Wisconsin.  The 
plaintiff  alleges  that  Public  Law  97- 
280  violates  the  first  amendment  to 
the  U.S.  Constitution. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  ap- 
peared  for   the   President   and    will 


defend  the  constitutionality  of  Public 
Law  97-280  and  the  President's  procla- 
mation. However,  no  one  has  appeared 
for  the  97th  Congress,  which  is  not  a 
suable  entity.  Indeed,  the  Department 
of  Justice,  on  behalf  of  the  President, 
has  suggested  to  the  district  court  that 
the  court  lacks  jurisdiction  over  the 
congressional  defendant.  The  follow- 
ing resolution  would  direct  the  Senate 
Legal  Counsel  to  appear  as  amicus 
curiae  in  the  name  of  the  Senate.  The 
purpose  of  the  appearance  would  be  to 
support  the  suggestion  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  that  the  court  lacks 
jurisdiction  over  the  Congress. 
ExMiErr  1 
Presidentiai.  DocnmiiTs 

Proclamation  5018  of  February  3, 1983— 
Year  of  the  Bible.  1983 

(By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America) 

A  PROCLAMATIOIf 

Of  the  many  influences  that  have  shaped 
the  United  States  of  America  into  a  distinc- 
tive Nation  and  people,  none  may  be  said  to 
be  more  fundamental  and  enduring  than 
the  Bible. 

Deep  religious  beliefs  stemming  from  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  of  the  Bible  in- 
spired many  of  the  early  settlers  of  our 
country,  providing  them  with  the  strength, 
character,  convictions,  and  faith  necessary 
to  withstand  great  hardship  and  danger  in 
this  new  and  rugged  land.  These  shared  be- 
liefs helped  forge  a  sense  of  common  pur- 
pose among  the  widely  dispersed  colonies— a 
sense  of  community  which  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  the  spirit  of  nationhood  that  was  to 
develop  in  later  decades. 

The  Bible  and  its  teachings  helped  form 
the  basis  for  the  Pounding  Fathers'  abiding 
belief  In  the  inalienable  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual, rights  which  they  found  implicit  in 
the  Bible's  teachings  of  the  inherent  worth 
and  dignity  of  each  individual.  This  same 
sense  of  man  patterned  the  convictions  of 
those  who  framed  the  English  system  of  law 
inherited  by  our  own  Nation,  as  well  as  the 
ideals  set  forth  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  the  Constitution. 

For  centuries  the  Bible's  emphasis  on 
compassion  and  love  for  our  neighbor  has 
inspired  institutional  and  governmental  ex- 
pressions of  benevolent  outreach  such  as 
private  charity,  the  establishment  of 
schools  and  hospitals,  and  the  abolition  of 
slavery. 

Many  of  our  greatest  national  leaders— 
among  them  Presidents  Washington,  Jack- 
son, Lincoln,  and  Wilson— have  recognized 
the  influence  of  the  Bible  on  our  country's 
development.  The  plainspolien  Andrew 
Jackson  referred  to  the  Bible  as  no  less  than 
"the  rock  on  which  our  Republic  rests." 
Today  our  beloved  America  and,  indeed,  the 
world,  is  facing  a  decade  of  enormous  chal- 
lenge. As  a  people  we  may  well  be  tested  as 
we  have  seldom,  if  ever,  been  tested  before. 
We  will  need  resources  of  spirit  even  more 
than  resources  of  technology,  education, 
and  armaments.  There  could  be  no  more  fit- 
ting moment  than  now  to  reflect  with  grati- 
tude, humility,  and  urgency  upon  the 
wisdom  revealed  to  us  in  the  writing  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  called  "the  best  gift  Ood 
has  ever  given  to  man  .  .  .  But  for  it  we 
could  not  know  right  from  wrong." 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States,  In  rec- 
ognition of  the  unique  contribution  of  the 
Bible  in  shaping  the  history  and  character 


of  this  Nation,  and  so  many  of  its  cltisens. 
has  by  Senate  Joint  Resolution  165  author- 
ized and  requested  the  President  to  desig- 
nate the  year  1983  >a  the  "Year  of  the 
Bible." 

Now.  therefore.  I.  Ronald  Reagan,  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  rec- 
ognition of  the  contributions  and  influence 
of  the  Bible  on  our  Republic  and  our  people, 
do  hereby  proclaim  1983  the  year  of  the 
Bible  in  the  United  States.  I  encourage  all 
citizens,  each  In  his  or  her  own  way,  to  reex- 
amine and  rediscover  its  priceless  and  time- 
less message. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  third  day  of  February,  In  the 
year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighty-three,  and  of  the  Independence  of 
the  United  States  of  America  the  two  hun- 
dred and  seventh. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  99)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 


S.  Res.  99 

Whereas,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  165  of 
the  97th  Congress,  Public  Law  97-280.  au- 
thorizes and  requests  that  the  President 
designate  1983  as  a  national  "Tear  of  the 
Bible"; 

Whereas,  In  the  case  of  Anne  Gaylor  v. 
Ronald  Reagan,  et  oL,  Civil  Action  No.  82- 
C-985,  the  plaintiff  has  challenged  the  con- 
stitutionality of  Public  Law  97-280  and  has 
named  as  a  defendant  the  "97th  Congress  of 
the  U.SJI."; 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  sections  703(c). 
706(a),  and  713(a)  of  the  Ethics  in  Govern- 
ment Act  of  1978  (2  U.S.C.  i5  288b(C), 
288e(a),  and  2881(a)  (Supp.  V  1981).  the 
Senate  may  direct  its  Counsel  to  appear  as 
amicus  curiae  in  the  name  of  the  Senate  in 
any  legal  action  in  which  the  powers  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  Congress  under  the  Consti- 
tution are  placed  in  issue:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel 
is  directed  to  appear  as  amicus  curiae  In  the 
name  of  the  Senate  In  Anne  Oaylor  v. 
Ronald  Reagan,  et  aL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


JENNINGS  RANDOLPH:  AN 
EXAMPLE  TO  US  ALL 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  I  would  like  to  make  a  statement 
about  a  man  this  body  loves.  That 
man  Is  Jennings  Randolph  of  West 
Virginia  who,  in  a  few  months  from 
now,  will  retire  from  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  close  of  the 
98th  Congress,  we  will  bid  a  fond  adieu 
to  one  of  our  colleagues.  Jennings  N. 
Randolph  of  West  Virginia  will  retire 
from  the  Congress. 

Five  decades  ago,  Jennings  was 
sworn  into  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives.   He    is    the    only    remaining 


Member  of  Congress  who  was  sworn  in 
with  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  at  a 
most  crucial  time  in  our  Nation's  his- 
tory. It  was  Jennings  Randolph  and 
men  like  him  who  led  us  out  of  that 
dark  period  in  our  history.  It  is  that 
kind  of  courage  to  which  we  all  look 
today. 

I  am  proud  to  caU  this  man  my 
friend.  He  is  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us. 
and  particularly  to  those  of  us  who  are 
relatively  new  to  this  body.  He  has  in- 
stilled in  me  the  need  to  be  both  pa- 
tient and  persistent  in  the  pursuit  of 
legislative  goals.  He  has  also  instilled 
in  me  the  need  to  be  a  team  player,  to 
respect  adversaries,  and  to  remain  true 
to  the  ideals  that  brought  us  tp  this 
body  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  President,  like  many  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  have  established  an  intern 
program  for  deserving  college  students 
during  the  summer  and  throughout 
the  year  to  provide  an  opportunity  to 
come  to  Washington  and  observe  first- 
hand the  workings  of  our  Govern- 
ment. 

Senator  Jennincs  Randolph,  who 
has  been  in  this  Senate  for  many 
years,  has  always  been  that  Senator 
that  my  interns  wanted  to  meet.  They 
want  to  meet  him  not  only  for  the 
great  spirit  that  he  has  but  also  for 
the  very  youthful  approach  that  he 
takes  to  the  problems  of  our  country 
and  our  world.  Jennings  Randolph 
has  always  taken  the  time  to  visit  with 
these  Arkansas  young  people,  and 
without  fail,  Mr.  President,  they  have 
mentioned  their  exposure  to  this  great 
American  as  one  of  the  highlights  of 
their  internship. 

In  seeing  Senator  Randolph  talk 
with  these  young  people  from  across 
our  State,  I,  too,  have  become  inspired 
by  his  leadership  and  by  his  life.  I  am 
proud  to  call  this  man  my  friend,  Mr. 
President.  He  is  an  inspiration  to  all  of 
us.  He  has  instilled  in  me  the  need  to 
be  patient  and  persistent  in  the  pur- 
suit of  legislative  goals,  and  he  has  in- 
stilled in  me  the  need  to  also  be  a 
team  player  and  to  respect  our  adver- 
saries, and  to  remain  true  to  the  ideals 
that  brought  us  to  this  body  in  the 
first  place. 

We  all  have  learned  from  this  soft 
spoken,  yet  tenacious,  public  servant. 
He  will  be  missed.  But  I  think  we  can 
all  understand  that  this  man  should 
be  allowed  to  reserve  some  time  for 
himself,  to  return  to  West  Virginia 
and  to  the  people  who  in  their  great 
wisdom  have  shared  him  with  us  for 
five  decades.  I  join  my  colleagues  in 
saluting  this  hard-working  Senator 
and  distinguished  American. 


MOBILITY  AIRLIFT 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  on  De- 
cember 16.  1982.  I  addressed  the 
Senate  regarding  my  support  for  the 
continued  development  of  the  C-17 
mobility  airlift  aircraft  program.  I  be- 


lieve this  program  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  avoid  a  serious  problem  with 
our  mobility  airlift  forces.  Without 
question,  we  need  to  be  able  to  trans- 
port outsized  cargo,  such  as  tanks  and 
helicopters,  in  and  out  of  some  very 
short  landing  fields.  It  is  equally  clear 
that  an  excellent  candidate  for  such 
"intra-theatre"  operational  require- 
ments would  be  the  C-17  aircraft. 

The  technology  for  the  C-17  has  al- 
ready been  proven  and  we  have  invest- 
ed almost  $1  billion  in  the  C-X  and 
Advanced  Medium  Short  Take-Off  and 
Landing  Transport  programs.  More 
than  1,500  flight-hours  were  flown  on 
four  prototype  aircraft  with  the  "aug- 
mented wing  lift"  concept.  The  design 
concepts  for  the  proposed  C-17  are 
indeed  tested  realities.  The  time  to 
proceed  with  the  continued  research 
and  development  of  the  C-17  is  now 
upon  us. 

I  have  recently  written  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force,  Verne  Orr, 
urging  that  the  request  for  the  repro- 
graming  of  the  $60  million  that  was 
appropriated  in  fiscal  year  1983  be  im- 
mediately submitted.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  copy  of  that  letter  be 
placed  in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  believe  we  are  not 
paying  enough  attention  to  the  needs 
of  our  conventional  combat  forces,  the 
forces  that  will  be  called  into  action 
should  an  international  "flashpoint" 
occur.  It  is  these  forces  which  must  be 
given  adequate  training  time,  combat 
vehicles,  weapons,  and  logistical  sup- 
port in  order  to  accomplish  their  mis- 
sion. My  fear  is  that  readiness  prob- 
lems may  make  us  more  inclined  to 
rely  on  some  of  our  more  awesome 
strategic  and  tactical  nuclear  forces  in 
order  to  resolve  the  problems  at  hand. 

Only  proper  planning  and  proper  al- 
location of  resources  to  conventional 
combat  forces,  including  mobility  air- 
lift resources,  can  provide  the  ability 
to  make  our  response  to  a  worldwide 
crisis  appropriately  limited,  but  suffi- 
ciently firm  to  make  our  intentions 
clear.  A  strong  national  defense  re- 
quires enhanced  military  airlift  capac- 
ity and  this  reality  should  be  recog- 
nized and  acted  upon  by  the  Congress 
and  the  administration. 

I  ask  unamimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle on  combat  airlift  from  Air  Uni- 
versity Review  by  Col.  Alan  L.  Grop- 
man  be  placed  in  the  Record  following 
my  remarlcs. 

There  l}elng  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rb(x>rd,  as  follows: 


[From  the  Air  University  Review.  July- 
August  1983] 

The  Ck>icPBLLiiiG  Ravoaaaam  roa  Combat 
AiBurr 

(By  CoL  Alan  L  Oropman) 
The  requirement  for  combat  airlift  is 
grounded  in  official  statements  by  the  na- 
tional command  authorities,  tlireats  to 
United  States  InteresU.  and  the  history  of 
international  conflict  since  World  War  11. 
To  achieve  policy  objectives,  fighting  forces 
must  be  carried  to  a  potential  war  or  battle 
site.  This  may  be  done  by  a  combination  of 
assets,  but  carrying  a  force  part  of  the 
way— even  If  it  is  most  of  the  distance— will 
not  accomplish  the  political  objective.  De- 
terring or  winning  is  the  goal  of  the  XJJB. 
military,  and  the  mission,  given  the  guid- 
ance of  the  national  leadership,  is  clear. 

THE  MISSION 

In  his  inaugural  address  President  Ronald 
Reagan  warned  our  adversaries  and.  in  so 
doing,  charged  the  U.S.  Armed  Services.  He 
admonished  current  and  future  opponents 
not  to  mistake  American  forbearance  for  a 
failure  of  will  and  pledged  action  in  defense 
of  U.S.  security  interests.  The  President  im- 
plicitly directed  the  U.S.  military  to  be  capa- 
ble again  of  supporting  neighbors  and  allies 
free  from  foreign  domination  and  to  build 
the  strength  to  win.  It  is  clear  that  the  new 
administration  will  seek  to  defend  U.S.  in- 
terests more  assertively  than  m  the  most 
recent  past.  This  restored  tenor  comes  at  a 
time  when  American  interests  are  expand- 
ing in  scope,  and  the  United  States  is  be- 
coming increasingly  dependent  on  resources 
from  distant  continents.  These  factors  re- 
quire the  U.S.  military  to  place  greater  em- 
phasis on  force  projection  capabilities  than 
in  the  past. 

Guidance  from  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  while  more 
detailed,  is  equally  clear.  The  Secretary  of 
Defense  recognizes  that  U.S.  military  forces 
serve  to  defend  U.S.  interests.  The  most  cen- 
tral interests  are  to  maintain  both  a  secure 
America  and  ensure  that  allies  and  friends 
do  not  live  imder  the  shadow  of  overwhelm- 
ing threat.  It  is  clear  that  while  the  basic  in- 
terest of  the  United  States— the  protection 
of  national  sovereignty,  territory,  and  well- 
being— will  continue  to  dominate  military 
planning,  U.S.  regional  interests  (driven  by 
economic,  political,  and  geographic  factors) 
will  grow  in  significance  during  the  next  two 
decades.  Essential  to  protecting  U.S.  region- 
al interests  is  the  military's  role  in  prevent- 
ing intimidation. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  recognizes  that 
the  1980s  will  be  a  decade  of  global  concern 
principally  because  of  the  continuing  and 
massive  growth  in  the  military  power  of 
Soviet  Union  and  Its  demonstrated  willing- 
ness to  project  and  apply  that  strength.  The 
disquiet  is  deepened  by  our  increasing  de- 
pendence on  Imported  resources  (especially 
petroleum),  our  access  vulnerability,  the 
even  greater  needs  of  our  aUies  for  raw  ma- 
terials, and  indigenous  instabilities  In  key 
regions  that  can  be  exploited  by  U.S.  adver- 
saries. Only  the  capability  to  apply  force  In 
distant  regions  In  a  timely  fashion  can  con- 
tinue to  secure  our  Interests. 

Obviously,  If  this  country  cannot  maintain  ' 
forces  everywhere  In  the  world  where  U.S. 
Interests  can  be  threatened.  It  must  then  ac- 
quire the  mobility  resources  to  meet  global 
challenges.  U.S.  forces  stationed  in  Europe 
and  Korea,  furthermore,  would  require  mas- 
sive, rapid  reinforcement  should  U.S.  oppo- 
nents attack  with  little  or  no  warning,  a  ca- 
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pability  that  our  advenaries  have  fashioned 
weU. 

Creation  of  the  Rapid  Deployment  Force 
underscores  the  recognition  by  the  Defense 
Department  that  the  United  SUtes  and  Its 
allies  are  Increasingly  vulnerable  in  loca- 
tions other  than  Europe  and  Korea.  The 
mission  of  the  Rapid  Deployment  Force  is 
to  deploy  quickly  and  employ  effectively 
UA  military  forces  wherever  needed. 
Present  attention  focuses  on  Southwest 
Asia  because  of  concentration  en  petroleum, 
but  the  Western  Hemisphere  is  of  growing 
concern,  and  other  areas,  such  as  Africa 
south  of  the  Sahara,  are  certain  to  loom 
larger  In  our  future.  MobUity.  while  not  the 
only  required  capability  necessary  to  secure 
VS.  Interests,  is  a  Itey  ingredient  in  improv- 
ing the  U.S.  position  in  these  regions. 

Further  Defense  Department  guidance  di- 
rects the  armed  forces  to  develop  the  mobil- 
ity capabilities  to  support  concurrently  the 
demands  of  a  worldwide  NATO-Warsaw 
Pact  conflict  and  those  of  a  non-NATO  con- 
tingency. In  building  this  mobility  capabil- 
ity, the  Department  of  Defense  requires 
that  the  force  be  able  to  operate  in  an  aus- 
tere environment  and  support  airdrop,  over- 
the-beach.  and  other  specialized  operations. 
Execution  of  the  U.S.  force  projection  strat- 
egy urgently  demands  greater  stress  on 
combat  airlift  and  fast  sealift.  The  Defense 
Department  recognizes  that  increased  lift 
requirements  have  been  created  by  an  army 
that  is  becoming  heavier  and  builder. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  promulgat- 
ed a  strategy  to  support  the  directives  of  the 
President  and  Department  of  Defense.  In 
building  its  strategy,  the  Joint  Chiefs  direct 
military  forces  to  deter  attacks  against  vital 
American  interests  worldwide,  including 
sources  of  essential  raw  materials  and  asso- 
ciated lines  of  communication.  The  military 
must  also  be  prepared  to  prevent  political 
and  economic  coercion  of  the  United  States, 
its  allies,  and  its  friends  by  any  enemy.  Ulti- 
mately the  United  States  must  be  capable  of 
fighting  and  winning  at  any  level  of  intensi- 
ty. The  Joint  Chiefs  direct  the  armed  serv- 
ices to  be  visibly  capable  of  rapidly  respond- 
ing to  a  wide  spectrum  of  contingencies  to 
deter  would-be  aggressors.  They  recognize 
that  the  key  ingredient  is  a  mobility  capa- 
bility to  project  forces  overseas  rapidly  as 
well  as  sustain  logistic  support,  which  en- 
ables the  United  States  to  act  independently 
to  protect  its  vital  interests  when  friendly 
supimrt  is  not  available  or  forthcoming. 

THKTHKKAT 

Over  the  next  twenty  years.  United  States 
regional  Interests  are  not  likely  to  remain 
fixed.  The  probable  shift  in  our  regional  in- 
terests will  come  in  an  era  marked  by  the  in- 
creased possibility  of  theater  warfare,  par- 
ticularly at  the  lower  levels  of  conflict  in 
the  developing  world.  This  will  happen  be- 
cause of  increased  Soviet  global  adventur- 
ism, continued  ethnic  and  national  rivalries, 
and  Increasing  population  pressures  com- 
bined with  rising  political  and  economic  ex- 
pectations. Often  such  conflicts  will  threat- 
en the  interests  of  the  United  States.  Plan- 
ning, therefore,  must  take  into  consider- 
ation both  the  expanding  Interests  of  the 
United  States  in  global  politics  and  econom- 
ics and  the  shifting  focus  of  those  interests. 

Strategists  now  view  the  developing  world, 
location  of  so  many  of  the  resources  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  free  world  economically 
sound,  as  the  cockpit  of  crises  for  the  1980s 
and  19908.  If  one  takes  that  viewpoint,  the 
geographical  proximity  of  the  Soviet  Union 
to  countries  of  the  developing  world  is  dis- 
coooerting.  The  geostrateglc  location  of  the 


Soviet  Union  when  combined  with  their  bur- 
geoning force  projection  capabUltles  (and 
the  evident  willingness  to  use  them)  proper- 
ly causes  alarm.  This  situation  suggests  that 
the  United  States  may  continue  to  have  a 
greater  need  than  the  Soviet  Union  for 
very-long-range  airlift  capability,  but  the 
Soviets  are  enhancing  theirs  at  a  rate  great- 
er than  the  United  States.  The  accompany- 
ing chart  indicates  the  degree  of  geographic 
asymmetry  vls-a-vis  the  Soviet  Union  (and  it 
does  not  treat  the  increasingly  important 
subject  of  UJS.  strategic  mineral  deficien- 
cies): 

RtSOUROS  ClOSER  TO  THE  U.S.S.R.  THAN  TO  THE  UNITED 
STATES 
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Over  the  last  several  years,  the  Soviets 
have  been  increasing  their  capability  to 
move  men  and  materiel  Into  countries  in  the 
developing  would  by  sea  and  air.  The  Sovi- 
ets continue  to  add  large  cargo  aircraft  to 
their  fleet,  and  their  sealift  capabilities  are 
much  greater  and  more  responsive  than 
those  of  the  United  States.  They  have  dem- 
onstrated their  airlift  capability,  and  an  ap- 
parently Increasing  propensity  to  use  it  in 
crisis  situations,  by  airlifting  military  aid  to 
the  Middle  East  and  to  several  African  des- 
tinations and  by  transporting  Cuban  forces 
and  military  equipment  to  Angola  and  Ethi- 
opia. The  airlift  to  the  Middle  East  in  1973 
was  a  stunning  achievement,  demonstrating 
a  Soviet  capacity  previously  thought  lack- 
ing. 

Given  the  new  Soviet  lift  capabilities  and 
their  proximity  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  the 
heightened  threat  to  the  petroleum-produc- 
ing regions  of  Southwest  Asia  is  disquieting. 
The  Soviets  could  surpass  the  U.S.  capabU- 
ity  to  airlift  men  and  equipment  to  the 
region  if  they  could  realize  a  utilization  rate 
for  their  airlift  fleet  greater  than  18  percent 
of  whatever  utilization  rate  the  United 
States  could  achieve.  If  they  could  equal 
U.S.  utilization  rates,  they  could  carry  to  a 
war  five  times  the  equipment  and  men  the 
United  States  could  bring  to  a  conflict.  Time 
is  as  critical  a  factor  in  war  as  any.  Distance 
is  a  less  serious  obstacle  because  of  modem 
mobility  capabilities,  but  time  remains  un- 
conquerable. It  cannot  be  expanded,  accu- 
mulated, mortgaged,  hastened,  or  retarded. 
Airlift  yields  time,  and  even  a  cursory  exam- 
ination of  crises  in  the  recent  past  will  dem- 
onstrate the  value  of  airlift's  timeliness. 

War  is  politics  by  other  means,  and  secur- 
ing political  objectives  is  the  military's 
reason  lor  being.  The  examples  cited  will 
demonstrate  how  timely  airlift  helped 
secure  political  objectives  in  activities  all 
over  the  globe.  In  the  face  of  a  U.S.  man- 
power shortage  they  will  only  worsen  over 
the  next  decade,  enhanced  mobility  permits 
the  UJS.  Armed  Services  to  support  the  as- 
sertive foreign  and  military  policies  of  the 
Reagan  administration.  Because  the  United 
States  does  not  have  the  people  or  money  to 
position  troops  and  equipment  In  every 
country  In  the  world  In  which  It  has  Inter- 
ests, the  United  States  must  rely  on  a  capa- 
bility to  deploy  forces  rapidly  to  every  in- 


habited continent  to  protect  its  interests 
and  those  of  its  friends  and  allies. 

One  should  not  draw  an  artificial  line  be- 
tween so-called  strategic  or  Intertheater  air- 
lift and  tactical  or  intratheater  airlift.  Such 
a  demarcation  is  too  often  a  false  distinc- 
tion. Combat  airlift  is  IndlviBible  because 
airlift  does  more  than  deploy  forces:  it 
fights.  That  point  must  be  imderstood  In 
order  to  put  both  airlift  and  sealift  In 
proper  perspective.  It  is  not  that  airlift  can 
deploy  some  men  and  equipment  to  the 
battle  faster  than  sealift  that  makes  airlift 
essential,  because  sealift  can  deliver  much 
more;  it  is  also  that  airlift  can  move  equip- 
ment and  men  around  the  battlefield  In  re- 
sponse to  the  demands  of  combat.  Sealift  is 
vital  especially  for  the  long-term  sustaining 
of  a  combat  force,  but  only  airlift  will 
permit  a  small  U.S.  force  to  fight  outnum- 
bered and  win.  It  was  airlift,  after  all.  that 
allowed  U.S.  forces  in  Vietnam  to  be  a 
mobile  fighting  force  rather  than  remain 
static  in  garrison. 

Given  the  nature  of  the  nuclear  capabili- 
ties of  the  two  superpowers,  furthermore, 
an  open  armed  clash  between  Soviet  and 
U.S.  forces  is  not  likely  (even  though  possi- 
ble). What  is  more  probable  Is  the  likelihood 
of  U.S.  forces'  t>eing  engaged  In  assisting 
friendly  governments  in  putting  down 
coups,  Insurgencies,  or  attacks  by  regional 
neighbors.  Airlift  is  critical  in  such  low-level 
conflicts  and  essential  when  geography  com- 
pletely rules  our  sealift,  such  as  in  Chad 
Zambabwe.  Bolivia,  Paraguay,  Austria.  Laos, 
and  Afghanistan.  Sealift  is  severely  restrict- 
ed by  geography  in  such  Important  coun- 
tries as  Zaire,  Jordan,  and  Iran. 

Airlift  was  essential,  for  example,  in  land- 
locked Berlin  in  1948  and  1949.  During  15 
trying  months  the  United  SUtes  Air  Force 
and  Royal  Air  Force  carried  more  than 
2,225,000  tons  of  coal,  food,  raw  materials, 
and  consumer  goods  to  sustain  the  popula- 
tion of  Berlin.  The  aim  was  more  than  sub- 
sistence, and  the  goal  was  achieved.  The  So- 
viets gave  up  the  blockade  when  they 
became  convinced  that  Berlin  could  not  be 
taken  short  of  military  attack,  that  the  pop- 
ulation could  be  provisioned  entirely  by  air. 
and  that  the  United  States  was  determined 
to  preserve  its  political  position  in  Europe. 
The  Berlin  Airlift  is  a  prime  example  of  air- 
lift used  politically. 

The  earliest  combat  use  of  massive  airlift 
In  the  post- World  War  II  era  was  during  the 
Korean  War.  In  that  conflict,  airlift  was 
crucial  in  the  opening  days  to  evacuate  U.S. 
advisory  troops  and  their  dependents  and  to 
fly  reinforcements  into  the  Pusan  area.  It 
was  critical  to  maintain  at  least  a  toehold  on 
the  coimtry  or  an  invasion  would  be  re- 
quired. Although  not  all  the  troops  that 
were  carried  into  the  defensive  stronghold 
were  airlifted  (most  came  by  sea),  substan- 
tial numbers  were,  and  for  the  first  few  days 
all  ammunition  sent  to  Korea  went  by  air 
because  sealift  was  not  available.  After  the 
breakout  from  the  Pusan  perimeter,  which 
occurred  simultaneously  with  the  Inchon 
landing  that  was  supported  by  airdrops,  air- 
lift supplied  the  troops  as  they  moved  up 
the  Korean  peninsula  all  the  way  to  the 
Yalu.  Airlift  also  rescued  thousands  and 
supported  thousands  more  as  U.N.  forces  re- 
treated In  front  of  the  Chinese.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  airlift  during  the  retreat  In 
1950  and  I9S1.  much  more  of  the  armies 
would  have  been  lost  and  the  tide  perhaps 
permanently  turned. 

Later  in  that  decade.  President  Dwlght  Ei- 
senhower used  airlift  as  a  political  instru- 
ment to  deter  hostile  forces  bent  on  taking 


over  Lebanon.  Lebanon's  absorption  by 
Syria  and  Egypt  could  potentially  jeopard- 
ize Israel's  security  and  also  esUblish  a  neg- 
aUve  political  trend  for  the  entire  region. 
The  Muslim  population  in  Lebanon  bad 
been  encoiunged  by  Radio  Cairo  to  riot 
against  the  incumbent  regime  that  favored 
neutrality  In  Mideastem  affairs.  Syria  was 
sending  supplies  and  troops  Into  Lebanon  to 
support  insurgent  forces  hostile  to  the  gov- 
ernment. 

After  a  violently  anti-Western  group  suc- 
cessfully overthrew  the  government  in  Iraq, 
murdering  the  icing  and  crown  prince.  Elsen- 
hower took  action.  He  feared  that  the  loss 
of  Lebanon,  too,  might  lead  to  the  complete 
elimination  of  Western  Influence  In  the 
Middle  East.  He  sensed  a  compelling  need  to 
dispel  the  Arab  belief,  as  he  saw  It.  that 
Americans  were  capable  only  of  words. 
Thus,  when  Invited  by  the  constituted  Leba- 
non government  to  send  troops,  he  did  so. 

A  small  detachment  of  U.S.  Marines  from 
the  Sixth  Fleet  secured  Beirut  Airport  to  be 
followed  In  the  next  three  days  by  the  air- 
lifting of  thousands  of  American  troops 
from  West  Germany  with  tanks  and  Honest 
John  nuclear  artillery.  Evenually.  the  total 
American  force  reached  14.000  (half  of 
them  airlifted).  A  consolidated  air  strike 
force  had  been  simultaneously  airlifted  to 
nearby  Turkey  to  be  ready  for  ground  sup- 
port operations,  should  such  missions  be  re- 
quired. Eisenhower,  however,  did  not  think 
it  would  be  necessary  to  fight  If  U.S.  actions 
were  seen  as  decisive  and  strong.  He  wanted 
to  show  the  flag:  to  demonstrate  clearly 
that  the  United  States  was  prepared  to 
defend  Its  Interests  In  the  Middle  East.  Po- 
litical influence,  not  military  victory,  was 
his  goal;  and  he  acted  out  of  a  clear  sense  of 
the  strategic  value  of  Persian  Gulf  oil.  It  is. 
of  course.  Impossible  to  say  what  might 
have  been  the  consequences  of  U.S.  inac- 
tion, but  Arab  leaders  were  suitably  im- 
pressed and  deterred  with  the  decisive 
buildup  of  strength.  In  less  than  110  days 
after  the  arrival  of  the  first  C-130.  the 
troops  were  removed,  having  suffered  no 
combat  casualties. 

In  the  next  decade  President  Lyndon 
Johnson  used  airlift  as  a  deterrent,  similar 
to  Eisenhower's  xise  in  Lebanon.  A  political 
crisis  in  the  Dominican  Republic  flared  into 
revolution  in  late  April  1965,  and  it  ap- 
peared that  a  new  Cuba  might  be  created  in 
the  Caribl)ean.  In  a  seven-day  period  more 
than  1702  airlift  sorties  carried  elements  of 
the  82d  Airborne  Division  into  San  Isidro 
Airport.  These  American  forces  were  able  to 
stabilize  the  political  situation  rapidly  and 
were  soon  withdrawn.  It  is  siimificant  that 
in  the  almost  16  years  since  that  timely  re- 
action by  the  United  SUtes,  the  political 
left  has  been  unable  to  cause  major  trouble 
In  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  U.S.  air- 
lifters  have  been  instrumental  In  moving 
U.N.  forces  to  keep  peace  in  the  Congo  sev- 
eral times  In  the  19608,  in  Cyprus  in  the 
1970s,  and  In  the  Middle  East  in  the  1960s 
and  '70s.  In  the  Congo  In  1960,  airlift  pre- 
vented the  possible  takeover  of  the  country 
by  hostile  forces.  In  the  late  1970s,  airlift 
was  again  Instnunental  in  preventing  the 
loss  of  Zaire's  (formerly  called  the  Congo) 
most  productive  raw-materials-produclng 
area,  this  time  carrying  Belgian  and  French 
forces  to  assist  the  Zairian  govenmient. 

In  all  the  previous  cases,  airlift's  role  was 
to  deploy  forces  to  prevent  political  loss.  In 
Vietnam,  however,  airlift  from  the  start  of 
the  conflict  responded  to  the  tide  of  battle 
and  contributed  constantly  to  preserving 


the  tenuous  hold  that  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment had  on  the  country.  In  an  insurgency 
the  ruling  govenunent  is  at  a  disadvantage 
because  it  must  appear  capable  of  securing 
the  entire  population  and  thus  spreads  thin 
ft£  defensive  forces.  Insurgents,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  mass  at  the  point  of  their  choos- 
ing to  overwhelm  defenders  In  sUtic  posi- 
tions. Even  with  a  smaller  force  overall, 
guerrillas  can  wreak  havoc  for  extended  pe- 
riods, and— over  time— make  the  govern- 
ment appear  Impotent.  It  was  airlift  that 
helped  hold  the  CommunisU  at  t>ay  for 
more  than  a  decade,  carrying  everything 
Imaginable  In  response  to  the  needs  of  the 
forces.  The  best  example  of  timely  missions 
was  during  the  Tet  offensive  of  1968,  In 
which  airllfters  were  able  to  carry  as  much 
as  92,500  tons  monthly  in  response  to  the 
needs  of  the  battle,  and  70  percent  of  that 
tonnage  was  carried  by  the  C-130. 

During  that  protracted  countrywide 
battle,  intratheater  airllfters  repositioned 
tens  of  thousands  of  troops  to  defeat  wide- 
spread attacks  and  routinely  delivered  by 
airland,  air-drop,  and  extraction  thousands 
of  tons  of  ammunition  and  supplies  to  sus- 
Uln  Isolated  forces.  Airlift  was  essential  be- 
cause the  enemy  had  thoroughly  cut  the 
ground  lines  of  communication.  Often 
troops  were  carried  from  one  small  austere 
airfield  to  another— missions  that  the  C-14I 
and  C-5  are  Incapable  of  performing.  The 
successful  repulse  of  the  Communist  attack 
during  January.  February,  and  March  1968 
is  in  large  measure  the  product  of  timely 
combat  airlift. 

During  the  first  days  of  the  offensive. 
Communist  forces  In  II  Corps  seized  the  ci- 
vilian airfield  at  Ban  Me  Thuot  and  threat- 
ened the  military  airfield.  Tactical  airllfters 
ttegan  an  emergency  airlift  of  ammunition 
and  supplies  to  the  cut-off  garrisons,  and 
later  troops  were  lifted  directly  into  the 
battle  to  retake  the  area.  In  the  next  days 
several  airllfters  made  night  airdrops  to  a 
beleaguered  force  north  of  Ban  Me  Thuot 
at  Kontum  that  was  desperately  short  of 
ammimltion.  saving  the  position.  Also  in  the 
central  region.  Pleiku  and  Dak  To  II  had 
been  cut  off  from  road  resupply  and  had  to 
be  sustained  entirely  by  airlift  until  air 
strikes  and  ground  attacks  from  the  govern- 
ment-controlled positions  could  defeat  the 
enemy. 

Activities  in  IV  Corps  were  similar.  Soc 
Trang  was  running  out  of  fuel  for  its  hell- 
copter  force  untU  tactical  airllfters  began 
regular  fuel  shuttles  to  keep  It  supplied. 
The  base  was  similarly  supplied  with  ammu- 
nition. Previously,  in  the  DelU  region,  the 
troops  had  relied  overwhelmingly  on  the 
road  supply,  but  durring  Tet  this  proved  im- 
possible, and  airlift  was  there  to  susUin  the 
force.  Soc  Trang.  Can  Tho.  Vlnh  Long,  and 
numerous  other  fields  might  have  been  lost 
had  it  not  been  for  the  air  resupply.  The 
most  vicious  fighting,  however,  and  the 
most  critical  airlift  missions  came  In  I 
Corps. 

The  enemy  reserved  Its  best-equipped  and 
best-trained  forces  for  attacks  in  the  north- 
em-most  provinces.  Here  enormous  and  pro- 
longed pressure  was  put  on  Quang  Tri.  Hue, 
and  other  Important  cities.  Combining  air- 
landing and  airdropping  the  intratheater 
airlift  force  susUined  beleaguered  forces  aU 
over  I  Corps,  preventing  the  permanent  loss 
of  any  outpost  or  the  capture  of  any  major 
body  of  troops.  In  February  alone,  intrath- 
eater airllfters  made  1500  landings  at  Hue 
Phu  Bai  to  support  the  allied  troops  in  their 
successful  attempt  to  recapture  the  north- 
em  capital.  The  rapid  movement,  mostly  by 


C-130S.  of  a  brigade  of  the  101st  Airborne 
and  Its  equipment  from  HI  Corps  to  I  Corps 
at  the  outset  of  the  campaign  was  Instru- 
mental in  stemming  the  enemy  advance.  As 
the  Tet  offensive  faded  out,  tactical  air- 
llfters helped  allied  forces  pursue  the 
enemy  by  airdropping  munitions  and  food 
to  troops  as  they  forced  the  enemy  out  of 
the  A  Shau  valley.  That  area  had  been  the 
major  route  for  the  attack  on  I  Corps  dtles. 
Perhaps  thetestHnown  airlift  mission  of 
the  VietnamMir  was  Khe  Sanh.  Here  6000 
BCarlnes  Keld  off  an  enemy  of  more  than 
20,000  i0T  months.  Road  resupply  to  Khe 
Sanh  hid  been  Impossible  since  mld-1967. 
and  th^  enemy  began  a  sustained  artillery 
andnbund  assault  during  January  1968,  yet 
tbe^arines,  suppUed  by  air  (and  supported 
by  air  strikes),  were  able  to  hold  out  despite 
daily  assaults  on  their  position. 

Khe  Sanh  looms  large  in  the  campaign  be- 
cause of  the  psychological  and  political  suc- 
cess the  Viet  Minh  gained  from  the  defeat 
and  capture  of  a  similar  outpost  at  Dien 
Bien  Phu  in  1954.  At  Khe  Sanh  the  same 
Vietnamese  general  was  in  command,  and 
President  Johnson  took  a  direct  interest  in 
the  daily  situation.  Intratheater  airllfters, 
mainly  C-130s,  airlanded  until  the  field  was 
in  such  poor  shape  that  landing  was  impos- 
sible; they  then  airdropped  and  extracted 
munitions  and  food  Into  the  outpost  until 
the  siege  was  broken  three  months  after  it 
began.  It  is  important  to  note  that  while  the 
Marines  were  almost  unrelnforcable  during 
the  attack.  Communist  forces,  with  their  ex- 
tensive road  net.  were  able  to  bring  in  rein- 
forcements and  replace  those  who  were 
Idlled  or  wounded. 

Khe  Sanh  was  only  30  minutes  by  air 
from  a  major  aerial  port.  Da  Nang.  but  that 
became  a  long  30  minutes.  The  airland  and 
extraction  missions  performed  by  the  C-130 
could  not  have  been  accomplished  by  the  C- 
141,  then  in  the  inventory,  nor  the  C-5  that 
arrived  later.  In  other  words,  getting  loads 
99.9  percent  of  the  distance  from  the  West 
Coast  of  the  United  SUtes  to  Khe  Sanh  ac- 
complished nothing  until  Intratheater  air- 
lifters  brought  the  munitions  and  supplies 
to  the  battle.  During  the  last  two  weeks  of 
February  1968,  C-130s  delivered  by  airdrop 
and  extraction  148  tons  of  critical  supplies 
daily  (90  percent  of  everything  reaching 
Khe  Sanh).  Khe  Sanh  would  have  fallen 
without  such  support.  From  20  January 
1968  until  the  siege  was  broken  at  the  end 
of  March,  the  U.S.  Marines  suffered  fewer 
than  200  killed  and  1,000  wounded,  and 
probably  more  than  10,000  enemy  troops 
died  trying  to  take  the  camp. 

Similarly,  in  1972,  intratheater  airllfters, 
mainly  C-130s,  sustained  another  belea- 
guered force,  again  avoiding  the  serious  po- 
litical consequences  of  a  major  defeat.  In 
that  campaign  the  enemy  attacked  An  Loc 
In  III  Corps  with  the  openly  sUted  intent  of 
making  the  city  the  seat  of  government  for 
a  "liberated"  province.  In  many  ways  the 
lift  to  An  Loc  was  a  greater  challenge  than 
Khe  Sanh  because  the  force  to  be  supplied 
was  Vietnamese,  because  there  were  no  U.S. 
ground  controllers  to  guide  the  aircraft  In 
foul  weather,  no  USAF  detachment  on  the 
ground  to  support  the  mission,  no  airstrip 
within  the  defended  perimeter,  and  the 
enemy  used  the  entire  panoply  of  antiair- 
craft artillery  including  surface-to-air  mis- 
siles to  defeat  the  lift.  For  nearly  three 
months.  20,000  defenders  at  An  Loc  were 
supported  entirely  by  air  against  a  sustained 
Communist  attack  that  included  tanks  in 
good  tank  terrain.  Without  the  C-130  resup- 
ply, the  garrison  of  An  Loc  could  not  have 
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■urvlved.  snd  the  psychological  and  political 
implication  of  a  defeat  would  have  been 
great. 

The  most  dramatic  example  of  timely  air- 
lift after  Vietnam  was  the  emergency  resup- 
ply  of  Israel  in  1973.  Israel,  Its  armory  de- 
pleted and  its  forces  pressed  on  two  fronts 
by  enemies  supplied  by  the  Soviet  Union, 
was  desperate.  The  first  C-5  landed  at  Ixxl 
Airport  an  14  October,  after  the  Soviets  had 
already  air-delivered  about  4,000  tons  of 
supplies  to  Israel's  attackers.  Between  14 
October  and  mid-November.  MAC  delivered 
in  146  C-5  and  423  C-141  sorties  more  than 
22.000  tons  of  essential  mUitary  equipment 
and  supplies,  and  the  war  ended  before  the 
first  seallft  supplies  from  the  United  SUtes 
could  reach  Israel. 

This  survey  has  omitted  air  evacuations  of 
which  there  were  many— Kham  Due, 
Saigon.  Phnom  Penh,  etc.— and  the  lifesav- 
ing  aeromedical  evacuations  performed  by 
airlifters  both  in  wartime  and  peace.  It  has 
also  left  out  the  numerous  lifts  of  men  and 
equipment  in  response  to  domestic  violence 
in  the  United  SUtes  such  as  during  the  civil 
rights  era  that  demonstrated  the  federal 
government's  resolve  and  prevented  more 
widespread  bloodshed.  Also  omitted  were 
the  rapid  lifts  to  Korea  in  response  to  sever- 
al provocations  such  as  during  the  Pueblo 
incident  in  the  late  1960s  and  the  tree-cut- 
ting episode  in  the  Ute  1970s.  Airlift  also 
played  a  major  role  in  the  rapid  biiildup 
during  the  Cuban  missile  crisis.  Also  not 
mentioned  were  the  numerous  humanitari- 
an lifts  that  are  often  used  for  political  pur- 
poses, such  as  carrying  Muslim  pilgrims  to 
Mecca,  disaster  relief,  and  carrying  emer- 
gency snow  removal  equipment  around  the 
United  SUtes  during  winter  crisis,  etc.  Also 
omitted  were  pre-1945  uses  of  timely  airlift, 
such  as  the  German  lifts  of  Francisco 
Franco  and  his  troops  during  the  Spanish 
Civil  War  and  the  successful  but  very  costly 
airborne  invasion  of  Crete. 

Given  the  national  guidance,  the  world 
Into  which  we  are  moving,  and  the  experi- 
ence with  successful  airlifts  in  the  past, 
combat  airlift  Is  essential.  Given  the  asser- 
tiveness  of  the  administration,  the  Lebanon, 
Dominican  Republic,  and  Vietnam  examples 
are  especially  pertinent,  the  United  SUtes 
needs  an  enhanced  airlift  capability  because 
of  its  far-flung  Interests,  the  clear  call  by 
the  new  administration  that  these  interests 
will  be  protected,  and  the  demonstrated 
yields  of  a  capable  airlift  fleet.  But  what 
type  of  airlift  enhancements? 

The  United  SUtes  needs  more  than  air 
freighters:  it  needs  airlifters  that  can  fight. 
The  C-130,  soon  to  be  the  only  fighting  air- 
lifter  In  the  inventory,  is  an  aging  aircraft 
built  using  1950s  technology,  and  it  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  constrained  by  an 
army  that  is  becoming  heavier  and  bulkier. 
While  the  C-130  can  operate  into  small,  aus- 
tere airfields  close  to  the  battle,  it  cannot 
lift  outsized  loads.  Enhancing  the  airlift 
fleet  by  building  an  outsized-capable  air- 
lifter  that  cannot  be  used  in  a  combat  tacti- 
cal role  is  a  mistake.  Building  an  aircraft 
that  can  move  cargo  into  small,  austere  air- 
fields brings  the  supplies  closer  to  the 
battle,  vastly  expands  the  number  of  avail- 
able airfields,  reduces  major  debarkation 
congestion,  eliminates  transshipment  of 
cargo,  and  compounds  the  enemy's  interdic- 
tion problem.  An  outsized-capable  airllfter 
with  tactical  capabilities  is  crucial  to  sup- 
port the  foreign  and  military  policies  of  the 
Reagan  administration  in  the  threatening 
world  of  today  and  tomorrow. 
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U.S.  Skhate, 
Waahington,  D.C..  March  10. 1983. 
Hon.  Vnun  Orr, 

Secretery,  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  The 
Pentagon,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dkar  Vbrmk:  I  am  writing  to  inquire  as  to 
the  sUtus  of  the  authorization  reprogram- 
ming  for  the  C-17  aircraft. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  United 
SUtes  Air  Force  has  Identified  the  C-17  mo- 
bility airlift  as  a  critical  component  in  the 
solution  to  our  very  important  long-term 
airlift  mission.  The  Air  Force  contracted  for 
an  initial  C-17  research  and  development 
effort  prior  to  authorizing  full  scale  engi- 
neering and  development  of  the  C-17.  We  in 
Congress  Indicated  our  agreement  and  ap- 
propriated $60  million  in  fiscal  year  1983  In 
order  to  insure  an  orderly  progression  for 
the  development  of  the  C-17. 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  move  ahead 
with  the  development  of  this  aircraft.  As 
you  know,  the  Congresslonally-mandated 
Mobility  Study  clearly  shows  our  mobility 
airlift  requirements.  I  would  certainly  hope 
that  we  can  promptly  take  the  appropriate 
action  of  moving  ahead  with  the  C-17  pro- 
gram. I  hope  that  you  will  do  all  that  you 
can  to  see  to  It  that  the  reprogrammlng  re- 
quest Is  promptly  submitted. 
Sincerely. 

David  Pryor. 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURE  AND 
AGRICULTURAL  TRADE 


Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  take  a  few  minutes  and  speak  to  the 
Senate  about  American  agriculture, 
and  in  particular,  agricultural  trade. 
Agriculture  is  the  backbone  of  our  Na- 
tion's economy.  Our  farmers  are  the 
most  efficient  in  the  world,  responsi- 
ble for  about  20  percent  of  our  gross 
national  product,  but  they  are  literally 
hanging  on  by  a  thread. 

Farmers  today  are  experiencing 
their  most  trying  battle  for  survival 
since  the  Great  Depression.  Farm 
foreclosures,  once  only  rare  occur- 
rences, have  increased  sharply  as  more 
and  more  farms  are  put  on  the  auction 
block.  It  is  a  terrible  distressing  situa- 
tion and  I  am  sure  that  this  tragedy 
has  touched  every  State  and  congres- 
sional district  in  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  the  men  and  women 
who  are  Involved  in  agriculture  are 
more  than  willing  to  do  their  part  In 
an  effort  to  improve  farm  income  and 
the  condition  of  rural  America.  They 
have  suffered  the  last  few  years 
through  an  embargo,  drought,  and  a 
period  of  severely  depressed  prices. 
Nevertheless,  they  have  responded 
with  enthusiastic  support  for  the  pay- 
ment-ln-kind  (PIK)  program.  Some 
might  say  this  overwhelming  support 
for  PIK  is  contrary  to  a  farmer's 
thinking— that  all  available  land 
should  be  planted.  One  thing  I  know  it 
shows  for  sui^  is  that  the  farmers  of 
this  coimtry  are  willing  to  do  their 
part  to  improve  prices.  Given  this  will- 
ingness by  the  farmers,  the  question 
then  becomes:  What  action  should  the 
Federal  Government  take  to  make 
sure  markets  for  agricultural  products 


are  available  where  farmers  can  com- 
pete? ^  , 
Farmers  do  not  want  preferential 
treatment,  but  they  do  want  a  fair 
shake— an  opportunity  to  compete 
fairly  in  world  markets.  The  key  word 
is  "fairly"  because  what  we  are  ctir- 
rently  experiencing  in  many  parts  of 
the  world  is  simply  not  fair.  I  am  con- 
fident that  if  there  is  fair  competition 
among  agricultural  producers.  Ameri- 
can farmers  will  see  exports  Increase 
and  prices  improve  because  American 
farmers  are  more  efficient  than  pro- 
ducers in  other  countries  and  our 
products  are  of  extremely  high  qual- 
ity. 

The  problems  that  currently  exist 
are  due  to  the  fact  that  many  coim- 
tries  are  subsidizing  their  exports  or 
imposing  quotas  or  prohibitive  tariffs. 
These  actions  caused  our  agricultural 
exports  to  decline  11  percent  in  1982 
to  a  level  of  $39  billion.  The  previous 
year  they  exceeded  $43  billion.  This 
decline  is  even  more  troubling  when 
you  consider  the  figures:  that  every  $1 
billion  in  agricultural  exports  equals 
about  35.000  jobs  in  this  country. 

Certainly  there  are  other  factors 
that  have  helped  cause  the  decline  in 
exports.  The  worldwide  recession,  the 
strength  of  the  dollar,  and  the  market 
decline  In  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  result 
of  the  1980  grain  embargo  have  made 
exports  decline.  However.  It  Is  the  sub- 
sidies and  unfair  trade  practices  of 
other  countries  that  have  really  placed 
our  agricultural  products  at  an  unrea- 
sonable and  imfair  disadvantage  in 
world  markets. 

A  few  examples  from  the  testimony 
of  witnesses  who  recently  appeared 
before  the  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee dramatically  illustrate  the 
point.  Mr.  Robert  Delano,  president  of 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion, told  the  committee  of  his  recent 
trip  to  Japan.  In  that  country,  which 
ships  cars  and  televisions  by  the  boat- 
load to  the  United  States,  quotas  and 
tariffs  are  imposed  on  a  vsu-iety  of  ag- 
ricultural products.  The  result  is  that 
sirloin  steak  sells  for  somewhere  be- 
tween $12  to  $18  per  pound,  and  an 
apple  can  cost  as  much  as  $1. 

Mr.  William  W.  Gaston,  president  of 
Goldklst.  Inc..  told  the  committee 
about  Brazilian  subsidies  on  soybeans. 
He  referred  to  tax  incentives,  subsi- 
dized export  financing,  rebates,  and 
credits.  The  result  of  these  has  been 
an  increase  in  the  Brazilian  share  of 
the  world  soybean  meal  market  from 
22  percent  in  1973  to  55  percent  today. 
During  that  time  our  share  has 
dropped  from  78  percent  to  39  percent. 
Finally.  Mr.  Lee  Campbell,  president 
of  the  Poultry  Sc  Egg  Institute,  told 
the  committee  of  the  subsidies  for 
French  producers  In  the  poultry  trade. 
These  Include  Interest-free  loans,  de- 
ferral of  taxes,  and  free  training  for 
employees.  Taken  together,  these  ac- 


tions amotint  to  a  subsidy  of  about  9 
cents  per  pound,  an  enormous  sum  In 
the  poultry  business.  These  chickens 
then  go  into  export  markets  at  lower 
prices  and  displace  our  products.  Our 
whole  broiler  exports  dropped  71  per- 
cent in  1982  and  we  have  virtually  lost 
the  lucrative  whole  broUer  market  in 
the  Middle  East.  The  Ehiropean  Eco- 
nomic Community  (EEC)  has  almost 
60  percent  of  the  Middle  Eastern 
maiitet  and  the  Brazilians  have  almost 
40  percent.  We  have  only  about  1  per- 
cent. 

We  are  faced  with  these  barriers  and 
subsidies,  farm  exports  are  falling,  and 
I  think  It  is  time  the  United  States 
took  steps  to  increase  exports.  Obvi- 
ously, we  have  to  continue  discussions 
with  our  foreign  competitors,  but  we 
cannot  allow  the  American  farmer  to 
take  a  beating  while  farmers  in  other 
countries  are  enjoying  the  fruits  of  in- 
creased exports.  Therefore,  I  propose 
that  we  take  the  f  oUovring  steps: 

First.  Enact  the  so-called  export  PIK 
legislation  promptly.  This  bill  will  pro- 
vide surplus  commodities  to  proces- 
sors, exporters,  and  foreign  purchas- 
ers. It  will  help  us  regain  markets  and 
gain  a  foothold  in  markets  we  might 
not  otherwise  have.  It  wlU  also  provide 
export  assistance  to  many  Lndustrles, 
including  the  poultry  industry. 

Second.  Continue  the  use  of  blended 
credit  export  sales.  The  recent  wheat 
flour  sale  to  Egypt  shows  our  resolve 
in  the  trade  area,  and  the  use  of  blend- 
ed credits  will  make  our  products  more 
attractive. 

Third.  Enter  Into  a  long-term  grain 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
1980  grain  embargo  was  devastating  to 
only  one  group— the  American  farm- 
ers. Signing  another  agreement, 
rather  than  just  extending  the  exist- 
ing agreement,  will  be  a  good  signal  to 
our  farmers.  Our  share  of  the  Soviet 
grain  market  went  from  about  70  per- 
cent before  the  embargo  to  about  17 
percent  afterward.  Now.  we  are  back 
up  to  about  30  percent.  Talks  are 
scheduled  for  today  and  a  new  tigree- 
ment  would  be  very  helpful  to  our 
farmers. 

Fourth.  Make  sure  that  those  cotm- 
trles  needing  food  know  that  we  are  a 
reliable  source.  Past  embargoes  and 
tmfortimate  rhetoric  often  lead  many 
nations  to  doubt  our  reliability  as  a 
food  supplier.  We  now  have  the  so- 
called  contract  sanctity  provision  In 
the  law  which  will  insure  shipment, 
provided  It  occurs  within  270  days 
after  an  embargo.  However,  we  need  to 
do  more  to  assure  other  nations  that 
we  will  carry  through  on  our  commit- 
ments. 

Fifth.  Use  barter  contracts  to  ac- 
quire oil  and  strategic  minerals  from 
countries  who  do  not  have  sufficient 
currency  to  buy  our  products.  We  have 
used  this  program  in  the  past  and  I  be- 
lieve it  could  be  started  again  without 
displacing  our  normal  export  markets. 


The  Senate  Agriculture  Committee 
has  included  barter  language  in  the 
export  PIK  bill  and  I  hope  It  will  soon 
become  law. 

Sixth.  Create  an  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Agricultural  Affairs.  Farmers 
have  no  voice  In  the  development  of 
our  foreign  policy,  and  we  have  seen 
what  the  consequences  of  State  De- 
partment actions  can  be  for  farmers.  I 
am  certainly  not  In  favor  of  creating 
another  tier  In  the  Federal  bureaucra- 
cy, but  I  think  it  is  Imperative  that  the 
voice  of  our  farmers  be  heard  in  every 
foreign  policy  decision. 

Seventh.  Create  a  blue  ribbon  agri- 
cultural export  panel.  This  panel 
should  be  composed  of  persons  knowl- 
edgeable in  agricultural  trade,  and 
should  include  farmers.  This  panel 
could  then  advise  the  President  and 
the  Congress  on  other  steps  that  cotUd 
be  taken  to  increase  our  agricultural 
exports. 

Mr.  President,  these  seven  actions 
could  be  taken  in  a  relatively  short 
period  of  time  to  improve  our  exports. 
Agriculture— the  backbone  of  our  Na- 
tion's economy— is  under  an  enormous 
strain.  Prices  must  be  improved  and 
the  farm  debt  must  be  reduced.  The 
trade  measures  I  have  outlined  will  go 
a  long  way  toward  providing  some 
relief  to  hard-working  men  and  women 
of  this  country. 


CUTTING  OFF  HEAT  AT  FORT 
POLK.  LA. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  last 
night  we  watched  the  President  of  the 
United  States  talk  to  our  country 
about  defense,  about  our  need  for  pre- 
paredness. A  large  portion  of  the 
President's  address.  I  think,  was  pin- 
pointed to  what  we  might  term  as  fu- 
turistic or  "Star  Wars"  weaponry 
needed  to  defend  oiu*  country  during 
the  remainder  of  this  century. 

I  think  It  is  fine  to  consider  these 
items.  Mr.  President,  and  to  listen  to 
the  President  with  great  interest.  But 
I  think  it  is  also  very  important  that 
we  talk  about  what  is  going  on  in  this 
world  today.  For  example,  this  morn- 
ing my  office  received  a  call  from  a 
distraught  mother  who  Is  the  wife  of  a 
serviceman  stationed  at  Fort  Polk.  La. 
Her  small  child  was  rimnlng  a  fever, 
and  because  of  exceeding  the  budget 
allocation  for  energy  use,  all  heat  has 
been  cut  off  at  Fort  Polk  except  in  the 
hospital,  nurseries,  schools,  and  homes 
where  there  are  children  under  the 
age  of  6  months. 

When  we  suggested  taking  her  child 
to  the  hospital,  she  informed  us  that 
children  were  only  being  admitted 
there  If  their  temparature  reached  a 
certain  level. 

Now,  I  am  sure  all  my  colleagues  are 
well  aware  that  regions  of  the  South 
are  suffering  unseasonable  cold  spells. 
The  temperatures  at  Folk  Polk  range 
in  the  mid-  to  upper-thirties.  This  is 
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uncomfortable  for  anyone  who  is  with- 
out heat,  but  is  especially  harmful  to 
small  children  and  elderly  dependents 
at  a  time  when  colds,  flu.  and  pneumo- 
nia are  affecting  many  people. 

I  would  also  like  to  think  that  when 
we  continue,  without  blinking  an  eye, 
to  appropriate  $10  million  a  day  to  the 
Pentagon  for  consultant  use  or  to  ap- 
propriate millions  for  many  weapons 
that  do  not  work,  or  millions  of  dollars 
for  our  military  bands  that  we  all 
enjoy  so  much,  or  $18,000  couches  or 
sofas  that  go  on  aircraft  carriers,  we 
might  also  think.  Mr.  President,  about 
Just  a  little  extra  allocation  in  our 
budget  somewhere  to  supply  a  little 
heat  to  at  least  the  homes  on  the  base 
of  Fort  Polk.  La..  especiaUy  those 
homes  with  preschool  children  or  el- 
derly dependents. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent at  this  point  in  the  Record  to 
have  printed  a  letter  Senator  Bitmpers 
and  I  have  written  today  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  asking  not  only  for 
compassion  but  also  for  such  an  ex- 
emption. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  It  Is  our  understand- 
ing that  because  of  excessive  energy  con- 
sumption all  heat  has  been  cut  off  at  Fort 
Polk,  Louisiana.  Exceptions,  we're  told,  have 
been  granted  to  the  hospital,  nurseries, 
schools  and  homes  where  there  are  children 
under  the  age  of  six  months. 

Mr.  Secretary,  while  we  certainly  under- 
stand the  commitment  to  conservation,  we 
think  these  regulations  are  insensitive  and 
place  an  unfair  burden  on  families  with 
small  children  over  the  age  of  six  months 
and  on  those  with  elderly  dependents. 

Presently,  weather  conditions  in  Arkansas. 
Louisiana  and  surrounding  areas  require 
many  families  to  use  heat  at  night.  As  you 
well  know,  there  are  many  people  now  with 
colds,  flu  and  pneumonia. 

Mr.  Secretary,  we  respectfully  request 
that  you  personally  review  this  policy  and 
ask  that  you  extend  the  exemption  at  least 
to  homes  with  pre-school  children  and  to 
homes  where  there  are  elderly  dependents. 
Slncerly, 

David  Pryoh. 

U.S.  Senator. 

DALZBimPERS, 

U.S.  Senator. 


THE  COHEN-NUNN  NUCLEAR 
BUILD-DOWN  PROPOSAL 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  detain  the  Senate  but  a  few  min- 
utes. My  speech  is  brief.  I  believe  it  Is 
on  a  very  important  subject,  and  it  is  a 
subject  that  I  have  dealt  with  a  long 
time.  I  date  my  connection  with  our 
missUe  program  back  to  the  days  when 
the  first  small  base  was  authorized  in 
the  military  contruction  authorization 
bill.  I  happened  to  be  chairman  of  the 
Senate  committee  at  that  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  long  believed 
that  we  must  find  some  way  to  limit 
the  growth  of  nuclear  weapons  in  the 
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world.  Together,  the  United  SUtes 
ukI  the  Russians  have  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  these  weapons  today  and  the 
possibility  for  the  future  is  continued 
growth.  We  do  not  know  what  the 
impact  of  exploding  a  few  of  these 
weapcMU  would  have  on  the  world  and 
society  as  we  know  it.  but  we  do  know 
exploding  thousands  would  effectively 
be  the  ultimate  catastrophe  for  man- 
kind. Simply  piling  nuclear  weapon  on 
tap  of  nuclear  weapon  adds  to  the  risk 
that  this  potential  catastrophe  could 
someday  become  real. 

When  President  Reagan  took  office. 
I  met  with  him  to  discuss  this  impor- 
tant matter.  I  Just  wanted  to  tell  him 
that,  in  my  humble  belief,  it  was  the 
most  important  problem  he  had  before 
him  in  his  4  years  as  President,  this 
matter  of  arms  control  and  arms  limi- 
tation. 

I  believe  that  some  movement  in  this 
direction  is  proper.  I  believed  it  then 
and  I  urged  the  President  to  make  as  a 
first  priority  the  achievement  of  some 
agreement  or  some  means  of  limiting 
nuclear  weapons  on  both  sides  in  a 
verifiable  way.  We  must  continue  to 
deter  Russian  military  strength  with 
our  military  power,  but  we  must  also 
find  ways  to  limit  the  deterrence  that 
is  necessary  by  avoiding  buildup  after 
buildup  of  these  weapons. 

The  President  set  out  to  negotiate 
with  the  Russians  on  these  matters 
and  I  compliment  him  for  these  ef- 
forts. Our  nuclear  negotiations  have 
been  in  two  main  fields— the  so  called 
START  talks,  which  relate  to  limiting 
strategic  nuclear  weapons,  and  the  so 
called  INF— intermediate  range  nucle- 
ar forces  covering  limitations  on  the 
theater  nuclear  weapons. 

There  have  been  some  negotiations 
and  give  and  take,  some  talk  with  the 
Russians  on  these  matters,  but  thus 
far  there  has  been  no  agreement.  The 
START  talks  appear  to  be  waiting  for 
some  progress  in  the  INF  talks  before 
anything  more  can  be  done.  There  has 
been  no  movement  in  the  INF  taliis  on 
the  so-called  zero-zero  option  proposed 
by  the  President.  Our  allies  in  Europe 
have  been  calling  for  another  Ameri- 
can proposal  as  a  basis  for  an  interim 
agreement. 

I  have  been  involved  with  nuclear 
weapons  for  our  side  for  decades.  I 
have  seen  these  weapons  build  up 
from  the  few  hundred,  which  gave 
America  great  security  in  the  1950's,  to 
the  thousands  we  have  now  which 
seem  to  give  us  less  security.  Every- 
thing Is  now  under  review  again- the 
MX  missile,  the  B-1  bomber,  the  Titan 
submarine,  new  cruise  missiles,  and 
even  the  President's  new  proposal  last 
night  for  a  high  technology  missile  de- 
fense in  the  future. 

We  must  not  weaken  our  forces  but 
we  must  find  a  way  to  make  them 
more  effective  without  simply  piling 
one  on  top  of  another  in  endless  repe- 
tition. For  this  reason  I  want  to  en- 
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dorse  and  Join  In  the  proposal  made  by 
Senators  Nuim  and  Cohzn  for  a  nucle- 
ar build-down.  This  proposal  may  not 
be  fully  worked  out.  and  certainly  the 
language  needs  perfecting,  but  some 
steps  must  be  taken  in  this  field.  This 
proposal  is  a  start  at  least.  It  is  within 
reach  and  it  contains  an  idea  that 
could  lead  to  a  reduction  of  nuclear 
weapons  on  both  sides  while  improve- 
ment in  the  deterrence  can  continue. 
We  must  find  something  like  this  if  we 
are  going  to  make  progress. 

I  commend  Senators  Nuww  and 
Cohen  for  their  work  on  this  matter 
and  I  urge  them  to  pursue  it  further 
and  wish  them  success. 

Mr.  President.  I  view  this  problem  as 
a  continuing  one.  There  Is  no  quick  so- 
lution to  it.  There  Is  no  way  that  we 
can  wave  a  wand  or  anything  like  that 
and  make  it  go  away.  But  there  must 
be  some  movement  forward.  This  is 
one  that  I  think  would  have  meaning 
and  would  lead  to  further  steps  that 
might  finally  find  a  solution. 

As  I  say  Mr.  President.  I  am  glad  to 
Join  with  my  colleagues  and  I  urge 
them  to  consider  this  point  as  a  major 
matter  and  as  a  possible  way  out  of 
this  confusion  and  uncertainty  and 
what  could  be  the  terrible  conse- 
quences that  could  follow. 


WITHHOLDING  TAXES  ON 
DIVIDENDS  AND  INTEREST 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President. 
Peter  MacCarthy  is  not  only  the  presi- 
dent of  Centerre  Trust  Co..  he  is  my 
lifelong  friend.  Imagine,  then,  my 
dismay  when  he  sent  a  form  letter  to 
my  daughter,  Eleanor,  urging  her  to 
write  her  Senator  protesting  withhold- 
ing on  interest  and  dividends.  Why  did 
I  deserve  this  treatment?  After  all.  I 
had  not  dispatched  form  letters  to 
Peter's  children  exhorting  them  to 
send  irate  mail  to  their  dad. 

Eleanor  has  not  yet  acted  on  Peter 
MacCarthy's  request.  She  may  feel 
that  the  119.102  coupons,  cards  and 
letters  I  have  received  on  this  subject 
are  sufficient.  However,  she  has 
shared  Peter's  letter  with  me.  and  I 
would  like  to  share  it  with  the  Senate. 
It  is  fairly  typical  of  the  efforts  of  fi- 
nancial institutions  in  their  opposition 
to  withholding.  I  would  then  like  to  re- 
spond to  Peter's  letter  point  by  point. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  Peter  MacCarthy's  letter  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Ckmterrk  Trust  Co.. 

St  Louis,  Mo. 

Dear  Cemterrx  Customer:  This  letter  U  to 
inform  you  generally  about  the  Impact  on 
your  account  of  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal 
Responsibility  Act  of  1982  (TEPRA)  and 
Centerre  Trust's  opposition  to  it. 

HOW  TETRA  WILL  ArrSCT  YOU 

Beginning  July  1.  1983.  this  new  law  will 
require,  for  the  first  time,  that  10%  be  with- 


held from  dividends  and  Interest  that  you 
earn,  including  the  Income  earned  by  your 
account  at  Centerre  Trust  Company.  This 
means  that  your  Income  checka  from  your 
account  will  be  smaller.  It  also  means  that 
we  are  obligated  to  deprive  you  of  the  use  of 
part  of  what  la  rightfully  yours  In  order  to 
pay  a  tax  not  otherwise  due  until  the  fol- 
lowing year.  In  most  cases,  the  tax  must  be 
withheld  even  If  you  have  deductions  or 
credits  that  would  cause  no  tax  to  be  due.  In 
effect  you  are  making  an  interest-free  loan 
to  the  Government. 

While  cracking  down  on  unrepoited  divi- 
dends and  Interest  Is  certainly  a  good  Idea, 
this  could  be  largely  accomplished  if  the 
ms  merely  utilized  the  Information  it  al- 
ready receives  through  the  1099  informa- 
tion returns  presently  submitted  by  banks 
and  corporations.  Instead,  this  new  law  pun- 
ishes everyone  lor  the  sins  of  relatively  few. 
It  discourages  savings  and  Investment  habits 
at  the  very  time  that  creating  Incentives  for 
savings  and  Investment  to  strengthen  our 
economy  Is  supposed  to  be  one  of  our  na- 
tional priorities. 

This  new  law  also  forces  us  to  act  as  the 
Government's  collection  agency,  and  to 
absorb  the  costly  administrative  burden 
that  results.  This  new  cost,  like  all  other 
rising  costs,  will  ultimately  be  reflected  In 
the  fees  you  pay. 

WHAT  TOU  CAR  DO  ABOUT  Tt 

If  you,  as  we  do.  believe  that  this  new  law 
should  be  repealed,  please  take  the  time 
no*  to  write  your  U.S.  Senators  and  Con- 
gressman. We  suggest  you  tell  them  that 
you  think  the  dividend  and  Interest  with- 
holding provisions  of  TEFRA  should  be  re- 
pealed before  they  take  effect  on  July  1, 
and  encourage  them  to  support  H.R.  500 
sponsored  by  Rep.  Norman  D'Amours  and  S. 
22  sponsored  by  Sen.  Robert  Kasten,  which 
would  effect  this  repeal. 

Your  United  SUtes  Senators:  The  Hon. 
,  United  States  Senate,  Washington, 
D.C.  20510. 

Your  United  States  Congressman:  The 
Hon.  ,  House  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.C.  20515. 

Please  make  your  views  known  to  your 
elected  Representatives  as  soon  as  possible. 
This  law  Is  scheduled  to  go  Into  effect  July 
1.  1983. 

Sincerely, 

John  Peters  MacCartht 
Pnsident  and  Chief  Executive  Officer. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  The  letter  states: 
This  letter  is  to  inform  you  generally 
about  the  Impact  on  your  account  of  the 
Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  of 
1982  (TEPRA)  and  Centerre  Trust's  opposi- 
tion to  It. 

My  response  is  that  TEFRA  was 
passed  as  ptut  of  a  congressional  com- 
mitment to  reduce  the  Federal  deficit 
by  $379  blUlon  over  a  3-year  period. 
The  budget  resolution  required  Con- 
gress to  put  in  place  $281  billion  in 
spending  cuts  and  $98  billion  in  reve- 
nue Increases  in  1983,  1984.  and  1985. 
In  meeting  this  mandate  to  raise  sub- 
stantial new  revenue,  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  reasoned  that  better 
collection  of  taxes  already  owing  was 
preferable  to  Imposing  new  taxes  on 
the  American  people.  It  is  estimated 
that  $8  billion  is  lost  to  the  Treasury 
each  year  by  people  who  cheat  on 
their  taxes  due  from  Income  on  inter- 
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est  and  dividends.  Withholding  on  in- 
terest and  dividends  was  the  largest 
single  component  in  TEFRA.  To 
repeal  withholding  would  undermine 
the  credibility  of  the  budget  process, 
signal  that  Congress  does  not  live  up 
to  its  commitments  and  increase  the 
deficit  by  $11  billion  over  3  years.  And 
by  $20  billion  over  5  years.  Ironically, 
financial  Institutions  have  been  in  the 
forefront  of  those  complaining  about 
large  deficits  and  have  blamed  deficits 
for  high  Interest  rates. 

The  letter  states: 

Beginning  July  1,  1983,  this  new  law  wiU 
require,  for  the  first  time,  that  10  percent 
be  withheld  from  dividends  and  Interest 
that  you  earn.  Including  the  Income  earned 
by  your  account  at  Centerre  Trust  Compa- 
ny. 

My  response  is  that  the  new  law  may 
or  may  not  require  withholding  on  in- 
terest and  dividends  depending  on 
whether  or  not  you  fall  in  one  of  five 
exempt  categories.  For  example,  about 
90  percent  of  people  over  65  years  old 
are  exempt  from  withholding.  So  are 
low  income  taxpayers.  So  are  people 
whose  Interest  from  a  financial  Institu- 
tion is  less  than  $150  per  year.  All  it 
takes  to  claim  this  exemption  is  to  file 
a  simple  form  containing  your  name, 
address,  social  security  number,  bank 
account  number  and  signature. 

The  letter  states: 

This  means  that  your  Income  checks  from 
your  account  will  be  smaller.  It  also  means 
that  we  are  obligated  to  deprive  you  of  the 
use  of  part  of  what  is  rightfully  yours  In 
order  to  pay  a  tax  not  otherwise  due  until 
the  following  year.  In  most  cases,  the  tax 
must  be  withheld  even  If  you  have  deduc- 
tions or  credits  that  would  cause  no  tax  to 
be  due.  In  effect  you  are  making  an  Interest- 
free  loan  to  the  Govenunent. 

My  response  Is  that  withholding  In 
no  way  deprives  you  of  what  is  rlght- 
fuUy  yoiuB.  nor  is  your  tax  not  due 
until  the  following  year,  nor  are  you 
making  an  interest-free  loan  to  the 
Government.  Right  now,  your  wages 
are  wittiheld  and  Interest  and  dividend 
income  is  subject  to  quarterly  estimat- 
ed tax  payments.  The  amoimt  to  be 
withheld  on  Interest  and  dividends  can 
be  offset  by  reducing  either  your  wage 
withholding  or  your  quarterly  estimat- 
ed tax  payment.  The  economic  effect 
for  the  honest  taxpayer  who  has  paid 
taxes  on  Interest  and  dividends  will  be 
nil.  The  only  people  who  will  be  de- 
prived are  those  who  have  been  cheat- 
ing on  their  taxes  to  the  tune  of  $8  bil- 
lion a  year. 

The  letter  states: 

While  cracking  down  on  unreported  divi- 
dends and  Interest  Is  certainly  a  good  Idea, 
this  could  be  largely  accomplished  if  the 
IRS  merely  utUlzed  the  Information  It  al- 
ready receives  through  the  1099  Informa- 
tion returns  presently  submitted  by  banks 
and  cortwratlons.  Instead,  this  new  law  pun- 
ishes everyone  for  the  sins  of  relatively  few. 
It  discourages  savings  and  Investment  habits 
at  the  very  time  that  creating  incentives  for 
savings  and  Investment  to  strengthen  our 


economy  ia  suppowd  to  be  one  of  our  na- 
tional priorities. 

My  response  is  that  cracking  down 
on  uiveported  dividends  and  Interest 
cannot  be  accomplished  by  "merely" 
utilizing  form  1099.  Form  1099  is 
useful  in  about  86  percent  of  the  cases 
where  It  is  matched  by  a  correspond- 
ing form  1040.  However,  about  5  to  6 
million  people  for  whom  I099's  are 
filed  do  not  file  form  1040.  and  about 
19  million  people  provide  the  1099 
filing  institution  with  the  wrong  social 
security  number.  Therefore,  to  resolve 
the  discrepancies  between  the  two 
forms  would  require  literally  millions 
of  individual  audits  at  a  great 
Inconvenience  to  the  taxpayer  and  at  a 
great  expense  to  the  Government. 

As  previously  stated,  the  habit  with- 
holding discourages  is  not  savings  and 
Investment,  but  cheating. 

The  letter  states: 

This  new  law  also  forces  us  to  act  as  the 
Government's  collection  agency,  and  to 
absorb  the  costly  administrative  burden 
that  resulte.  This  new  cost,  like  aU  other 
rising  costs,  will  ultimately  be  reflected  In 
the  fees  you  pay. 

My  response  is  that  every  corpora- 
tion and  small  business  In  the  country 
already  acts  as  the  collection  agency 
for  the  Government  by  withholding 
taxes  on  salaries  and  wages.  Retail 
stores  collect  sales  taxes.  That  is  how 
the  system  works.  The  financial  insti- 
tutions complain  of  the  difficulty  they 
will  experience  In  collecting  taxes  for 
the  Government,  yet  they  appear  to 
have  no  difficulty  whatever  In  collect- 
ing service  charges  on  your  account. 
Moreover,  in  order  to  compensate  for 
complained-of  costs  in  administration 
of  the  program.  Congress  gave  finan- 
cial Institutions  a  30-day  "float"  or  In- 
terest free  use  of  collected  money  In 
order  to  offset  the  costs  of  "gearing 
up"  for  their  new  responsibility. 

The  letter  concludes: 

Please  make  your  views  known  to  your 
elected  Representatives  as  soon  as  possible. 
This  law  Is  scheduled  to  go  Into  effect  July 
1. 1983. 

I  conclude  that  If  you  believe  that 
Congress  must  fight  the  battle  of  the 
budget,  if  you  believe  that  the  deficit 
must  be  reduced,  if  you  believe  that 
before  Congress  raises  taxes  it  should 
collect  taxes  already  due.  then  you 
should  speak  out.  Do  not  let  the  bank- 
ing lobby  do  yoiu-  thinking  for  you. 
Speak  out  for  lower  deficits  and  for 
making  the  cheaters  pay  their  fair 
share. 
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HOUSE  FINAL  ACTION  ON  H.R. 
1718,  THE  JOBS  BILL 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
today  the  House  adopted  the  final 
amendment  in  disagreement  on  H.R. 
1718,  the  jobs  bill,  thereby  clearing 
the  measure  for  the  White  House.  I 
am  very  pleased  that  we  have  conclud- 
ed our  actions  on  this  measure,  and 


that  the  bill  is  now  ready  to  be  imple- 
mented—providing needed  new  em- 
ployment opportunities  and  htmianl- 
tarian  assistance  to  those  out  of  work. 
The  bill  also  provides  a  $5  billion 
urgent  supplemental  to  the  unemploy- 
ment trust  fund  to  assure  the  continu- 
ation on  unemplojrment  compensation 
pajrment  to  the  Jobless.  Funding  for 
this  purpose  has  been  exhausted  and 
must  be  provided  immediately. 

Mr.  President,  this  measure  has  a 
long  history.  It  started  with  our  con- 
sideration of  the  continuing  resolution 
in  December  of  last  year.  At  that  time 
the  administration  was  adamantly  op- 
posed to  providing  additional  funding 
for  the  Jobless,  and  when  confronted 
with  the  extreme  circumstance  of  pos- 
sibly hazarding  the  disruption  of  all 
Federal  programs,  the  Congress  re- 
lented to  the  President's  demands.  At 
the  time,  many  of  us  felt  that  such  a 
package  should  be  the  first  order  of 
business  in  this  new  session  of  Con- 
gress. 

When  Congress  convened,  we  discov- 
ered that  the  White  House  had 
changed  its  position  and  was  now  ne- 
gotiating with  the  House  leadership 
on  a  new  Jobs  package.  I  introduced  a 
proposal  similar  to  what  was  being  dis- 
cussed. S.  484.  Finally,  the  House 
began  its  consideration  of  the  Jobs 
package  in  H.R.  1718.  The  Senate  re- 
ceived this  bill  on  March  3.  It  was  re- 
ported by  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  on  March  7.  Floor  debate 
began  on  March  9,  and  the  measure  fi- 
nally passed  on  March  17.  Conference 
action  was  concluded  in  one  day, 
March  21. 

This  final  action  by  the  House  today 
comes  none  too  soon.  Twelve  States 
will  exhaust  all  funds  available  to  pay 
unemployment  compensation  by  the 
end  of  the  day.  Many  more  will  simi- 
larly run  out  of  fimds  in  the  next  few 
days. 

Our  ability  to  complete  action  on 
this  measure  in  a  timely  fashion  is  also 
critical  to  the  early  provision  of  new 
employment  oppdirtunltles  and  hu- 
manitarian assistance  to  those  out  of 
work  and  the  needy. 

Mr.  President,  over  and  above  the 
difficult  time  constraints  within  which 
this  bill  was  considered,  I  am  especial- 
ly pleased  that  we  have  accomplished 
so  much  in  one  measure.  There  are  72 
individual  program  appropriations  in 
this  bill,  totaling  $15.6  biUlon.  It  is  a 
complex  measure,  which  will  do  much  - 
to  meeting  immediate  employment, 
and  humanitarian  needs  as  well  as  pro- 
vide urgently  needed  supplemental  ap- 
propriations. It  is  not  a  total  answer 
by  any  means,  but  is  a  remarkable 
piece  of  legislation  nonetheless. 

We  have  enacted  a  new  formula 
which  targets  much  of  the  fimds  in 
the  Jobs  title  of  the  bill  to  areas  and 
States  suffering  from  high  and  long- 
term  unemployment.  We  have  enacted 
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new  comprehensive  legislaUon  to  initi- 
ate a  new  surplus  food  distribution 
program.  The  bill  contains  $100  mil- 
lion for  emergency  food  and  shelter 
assistance  to  help  those  in  our  society 
who  are  without  the  most  basic  of 
human  needs.  Also  contained  in  this 
measure  are  fimds  to  accelerate  a 
broad  array  of  Federal  construction 
activities  which  will  yield  valuable  and 
long  lasting  benefits  for  our  people. 

Mr  President,  I  need  not  mention 
that  much  of  the  credit  for  the  quality 
of  this  measure  belongs  not  to  those  of 
us  who  vote  on  the  House  and  Senate 
floor,  but  rather  to  our  staff.  We 
would  have  precious  little  to  be  acting 
on  were  it  not  for  the  dedication,  ex- 
pertise, and  plain  hard  work  of  our 

staff. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  also  like  to 
thank  the  members  of  my  own  person- 
al office  staff  for  their  contributions 
on  this  measure.  They  were  called  on 
to  augment  the  committee  staff  on 
this  bill  since  my  initial  proposal  was 
drafted  as  a  separate  Senate  bill  and 
only  then  referred  to  the  committee.  I 
would  especially  like  to  call  attention 
to  the  excellent  work  of  Mr.  Jim 
Towey  who  undertook  the  extremely 
difficult  task  of  framing  a  workable 
and  effective  targeting  strategy  for 
the  bllL  It  is  principally  through  his 
efforts,  and  inspiration,  that  we  have 
reached  agreement  on  an  equitable 
formula. 
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FOREIGN  MILITARY  SALES 
CREDITS  FOR  EL  SALVADOR 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
oppose  the  action  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  to  give 
qualified  approval  to  half  of  the 
Reagan  administration's  request  to  re- 
program  foreign  military  sales  credits 
for  El  Salvador. 

While  I  fully  support  the  goals  ex- 
pressed by  a  majority  of  my  colleagues 
on  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
in  a  letter  I  have  signed  with  them  re- 
garding the  use  of  these  funds,  I  must 
oppose  the  action  taken  by  the  com- 
mittee in  approving  the  reprograming 
of  $30  million  in  additional  military 
aid  to  El  Salvador  for  fiscal  year  1983. 
Strict  conditions  have  not  been  placed 
upon  the  use  of  this  aid  and  upon  the 
use  of  American  advisers  In  El  Salva- 
dor. The  terms  and  conditions  estab- 
lished by  the  committee  are,  in  my 
opinion,  too  weak.  And  the  El  Salva- 
doran  Government's  willingness  to 
enter  into  unconditional  negotiations 
with  the  opposition  is  not  made  an  ex- 
plicit condition  of  future  aid. 

The  efforts  by  Senator  Dodd  and 
Senator  Kassdaum  to  build  a  biparti- 
san committee  consensus  to  cut  the 
administration's  request  in  half  repre- 
sent an  important  tactical  victory. 
This  is  the  first  time  that  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  has  ever  blocked 
a  reprograming  request.  And  it  is  an- 


other effort  to  restrain  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration's unqualified  support  of 
the  El  Salvadoran  military. 

I  oppose  any  further  U.S.  military 
aid  to  El  Salvador  unless  substantial 
political,  social,  and  economic  reforms 
are  undertaken  in  that  country  and  an 
offer  for  unconditional  negotiations 
with  the  opp«itlon  is  forthcoming 
from  the  El  Salvadoran  Government. 

What  our  Government  should  be 
doing  is  working  with  key  democratic 
allies  in  the  region— such  as  Mexico 
and  Venezuela— to  encourage  negotia- 
tion of  an  unconditional  cease-fire  and 
progress  toward  the  Inclusion  of  all 
Salvadorans  in  the  political  life  of  that 
country. 

I  deplore  the  efforts  of  the  Reagan 
administration  to  portray  the  Salva- 
doran civil  war  as  a  struggle  between 
the  Kremlin  and  Washington.  This  is 
a  conflict  bom  of  Injustice,  repression, 
and  underdevelopment.  If  we  are  to 
achieve  the  U.S.  national  interest  in 
promoting  democratic  development  in 
El  Salvador,  we  must  press  continually 
for  key  reforms  in  that  nation. 

The  Reagan  administration  has  now 
asked  for  $363  million  In  aid  to  El  Sal- 
vador for  this  year  alone.  They  have 
asked  for  nearly  $1  bUllon  for  El  Sal- 
vador for  the  4  year  period  of  fiscal 
years  1982-85.  The  latest  Reagan  ad- 
ministration proposal  represents  a 
fourfold  Increase  in  military  aid  to  El 
Salvador  in  fiscal  year  1983,  even 
though  fiscal  year  1983  is  less  than  6 
months  old.  The  Reagan  proposal  also 
seeks  twice  as  much  military  aid  as 
economic  assistance. 

Thus,  In  simi,  I  oppose  any  approval 
of  additional  military  aid  to  El  Salva- 
dor unless  and  until  strict  conditions 
on  such  funds  are  established  by  Con- 
gress. I  will  work  with  my  colleagues 
to  see  that  such  strict  conditions  are 
attached  to  subsequent  Reagan  admin- 
istration requests  for  El  Salvador  for 
fiscal  years  1983  and  1984. 


I  predict  Ronald  Reagan's  strategy 
of  fear,  hyperbole,  and  confrontation 
with  the  Soviets  will  faU. 

Congress  will  not  be  panicked  into 
an  Irresponsible  military  budget. 

And  the  American  people  will  not  be 
frightened. 

The  American  people  suffer  from 
unemployment,  bankruptcies,  foreclo- 
sures and  recession  and  from  Ronald 
Reagan's  extravagant  overspending 
for  defense.  He  Is  creating  deeper  ai>d 
deeper  deficits  that  are  stunting  ou.- 
economic  growth. 

Instead  of  offering  to  cooperate  with 
Republicans  and  Democrats  In  Con- 
gress who  are  seeking  sensible  ways  to 
Increase  defense  spending  without  fur- 
ther wrecking  our  economy,  President 
Reagan  holds  out  the  vision  of  even 
higher  military  spending— higher  by 
tens  of  billions  of  dollars  in  so-called 
defensive  technologies. 

President  Reagan  gives  the  impres- 
sion that  Congress  wants  to  cut  overall 
defense  spending.  That  is  not  true. 
The  debate  In  Congress  Is  simply  over 
how  large  an  Increase  Is  justified  and 
how  much  of  the  President's  proposed 
$2  trillion  defense  budget  for  the  next 
5  years  Is  necessary. 

More  than  a  decade  ago.  President 
Nixon  and  Congress  abandoned  as  In- 
credibly expensive  and  hopelessly  un- 
workable a  less  ambitious  kind  of 
ABM  or  antlballistlc  missile  system 
that  Ronald  Reagan  Is  now  trying  to 
sell  the  American  people  as  the  new 
hope  for  the  future. 

Ronald  Reagan's  hope  Is  In  reality  a 
nightmare  of  more  and  more  spending 
that  will  make  us  more  Insecure  mili- 
tarily and  weaker  economically  and 
will  increase  the  danger  of  a  nuclear 
holocaust. 
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EXCESSIVE  MILITARY  SPENDING 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President, 
Ronald  Reagan  Is  trying  to  pressure 
Congress  Into  excessive  military 
spending  by  spreading  fear  among  the 
American  people  of  Russia's  alleged 
military  supremacy. 

He  hypes  the  Soviet's  power  and  ig- 
nores their  weaknesses.  In  strange  be- 
havior for  an  American  President,  he 
poor  mouths  America's  equal  or  supe- 
rior military  strength,  which  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  say  they  would  not  ex- 
change for  the  Russians. 

He  seeks  to  escalate  the  arms  race 
Into  the  outer  reaches  of  space  and  of 
finance  in  a  policy  of  spend,  spend. 

The  only  hope  for  peace  he  offers  us 
Is  that  the  Soviets— who  will  match  us 
dollar  for  dollar,  weapon  for  weapon- 
will  go  broke  before  we  do. 

It  is  likely  to  be  a  close  call. 


STRATEGIC  DEFENSE 
Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  last 
night.  President  Reagan,  in  a  national- 
ly televised  address,  announced  a  com- 
prehensive and  Intensive  effort  to 
define  a  long-term  research  and  devel- 
opment program  to  begin  to  achieve 
our  ultimate  goal  of  eliminating  the 
threat  posed  by  strategic  nuclear  mis- 
siles. This  program  would  capitalize  on 
our  technological  capacity  to  develop 
means  by  which  we  could  Intercept 
and  destroy  strategic  ballistic  missiles 
before  they  reached  our  own  soil  or 
that  of  our  allies. 

The  Senate,  over  the  past  3  years, 
has  been  tiJting  increased  interest  in 
this  area.  The  initiatives  of  the  Presi- 
dent will  be  received  and  studied  with 
great  interest. 

Yesterday,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Strategic  and  Theater  Nuclear  Forces, 
which  I  chair,  held  hearings  on  strate- 
gic defense.  As  a  part  of  the  review  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  authoriza- 
tion bill.  Mr.  John  Gardner,  Director 
of  Defensive  Systems,  Office  of  the 


Under  Secretary  of  Defense  (research 
and  engineering)  furnished  an  over- 
view of  the  initiatives  currently  pro- 
gramed for  enhancing  America's  stra- 
tegic defense  ci4>abilltie8.  His  testimo- 
ny was  complimented  by  that  of  MaJ. 
Gen.  Grajrson  Tate.  Program  Manager 
for  the  ballistic  missile  defense  pro- 
gram; MaJ.  Gen.  Donald  Lamberson. 
Director  of  directed  energy  program 
coordination:  and  BiaJ.  Gen.  Bruce 
Brown.  Vice  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  North  American  Aerospace  De- 
fense Command. 

Understandably  much  of  the  testi- 
mony on  the  subject  is  classified  and 
therefore  not  available  subject  to  re- 
lease. However.  I  believe  it  important 
and  timely  to  provide  for  the  record  as 
much  Information  as  possible  on  this 
important  subject.  I  submit  for  the 
Record  two  statements  from  that 
hearing  which  provide  information  as 
to  the  current  status  of  the  directed 
energy  program  and  the  Air  Force's 
Space  Command. 

I  begin  with  some  impressions  ob- 
tained over  several  years  of  intensive 
study  of  this  subject.  First,  the  poten- 
tial contribution  of  directed  energy 
weapons  is  significant.  For  example, 
they  could  deny  the  use  of  space  for 
collecting  and  distributing  crisis  man- 
agement and  targeting  Information 
while  protecting  our  space  assets  that 
warn  against  a  surprise  attack;  engage 
and  defeat  limited  nuclear  strikes 
using  ballistic  missiles  by  engaging 
such  missiles  In  the  vulnerable  boost 
phase;  provide  response  options  that 
neutralize  or  disrupt  enemy  targets  In 
a  measured,  selective  maimer  without 
breaking  the  nuclear  threshold;  selec- 
tively thin  out  the  attacking  missiles 
and  aircraft  and  disrupt  any  attempt 
at  a  disarming  first  strike;  aid  U.S. 
strategic  force  retaliatory  strikes  by 
suppressing  air  defenses;  and  contin- 
ually attrlte  reserve  strategic  forces  in 
a  nuclear  war  and  deny  targeting  in- 
formation essential  to  the  effective 
use  of  such  forces. 

Directed  energy  weapons  might  be 
used  as  a  stand-alone  defense,  or  more 
likely,  as  part  of  a  defense-in-depth 
concept.  Second,  considerable  research 
and  development  is  underway  on  laser 
and  particle  beam-related  systems 
with  potential  for  defensive  weaponry. 
A  brief  description  of  each  may  be 
worthwhile. 

LASERS 

Laser  beams,  particularly  the  chemi- 
cal laser,  will  likely  be  the  first  de- 
ployable  beam  weapons  developed.  A 
laser  Is  a  beam  of  very  intense,  single 
wavelength  electromagnetic  waves, 
either  of  light  or  high  energy  X-rays. 
Such  a  weapon  can  be  focused  very 
precisely  because  either  the  light  or  X- 
ray  wavelengths  all  have  the  same  fre- 
quency and  phase.  The  five  different 
tjrpes  of  lasers,  which  can  be  applied 
to  fusion  energy  as  well  as  beam  weap- 


ons, are  all  being  researched  at  U.S. 
laboratories. 

The  chemical  laser,  which  could  be 
developed  for  military  deployment 
uses  a  gaseous  medium  in  which  a 
chemical  reaction  is  induced.  The 
product  of  the  reaction  emits  laser 
light. 

The  gas  laser,  a  burning  gas  such  as 
a  hydrogen  and  fluorine  mixture  is 
suddenly  compressed,  and  the  energy 
distribution  that  results  from  the  com- 
pression is  then  stimulated  to  emit 
single-frequency  light  waves  at  very 
high  energy. 

An  electron  discharge  laser  uses  re- 
placeable energy  from  an  electron 
beam  to  create  the  source  of  laser 
light.  Such  a  laser  would  be  very  effi- 
cient for  use  in  space  because  its 
energy  source  is  electricity,  not  an  ex- 
haustible chemical  fuel. 

Two  other  types  of  lasers.  X-ray 
lasers  and  free-electron  lasers,  yet  to 
be  perfected  technologically,  have 
greater  advantages  of  energy  density 
and  flexibility  then  those  listed  above. 
The  X-ray  laser  has  promise  for  long- 
range  ballistic  missile  defense,  based  In 
space.  The  X-ray  laser,  which  Is  just  a 
single  pulse,  is  by  far  the  most  energy- 
dense,  delivering  thousands  of  times 
more  energy  per  pulse  than  conven- 
tional lasers.  In  addition,  the  target 
absorbs  the  X-rays  very  efficiently, 
making  this  weapon  capable  of  very 
efficient  destruction  of  missiles.  I  met 
with  Dr.  Edward  Teller  in  February  of 
this  year  to  discuss  the  potential  of 
this  tj'pe  of  laser. 

PARTICUS-BEAM  WEAPONS 

Particle  beams  also  deliver  energy  in 
a  highly  controlled  pulse  traveling  at 
near  the  speed  of  light.  But  Instead  of 
a  pulse  of  intense  electro-magnetic  ra- 
diation, the  particle  beam  consists  of 
subatomic  particles,  electrons  or  pro- 
tons, neutral  atoms,  usually  hydrogen, 
or  usually  magnetized  macroscopic 
particles  accelerated  to  high  speeds.  A 
particle  beam  destroys  its  target,  the 
triggering  mechanism,  by  creating  a 
very  Intense  shock  wave  within  the 
mechanism,  like  a  very  small,  but  ex- 
tremely heavy  and  powerful  hammer 
striking  down  on  the  target. 

Electron  beams  can  be  generated  in 
the  range  of  millions  of  volts.  Scien- 
tists researching  the  electron  beam  for 
mUitary  or  civilian  energy  use  have 
discovered  that  the  electron  beam  be- 
comes a  complex  structure  of  electrons 
and  a  magnetic  field.  Such  structured 
beams  are  capable  of  carrying  higher 
currents  and  more  energy  for  much 
longer  distances  at  much  greater  levels 
of  power  output. 

Proton  beams,  which  have  been  re<- 
searched  intensively  for  the  past  30 
years,  use  an  electron  beam  as  a  seed 
and  then  are  accelerated  In  their  own 
right.  As  protons  are  2,000  times  heav- 
ier than  electrons,  a  proton  beam  of 
the  same  velocity  has  2.000  times  the 
energy  of  an  electron  beam. 
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Neutral  particles  eliminate  many  of 
the  problems  of  charged-porticle 
beams,  which  can  degrade  both  the  ef- 
ficiency and  controllability  of  the 
beam.  This  spring.  U.S.  researchers 
hope  to  produce  a  beam  of  protons  at 
an  energy  of  2.5  million  electron  volts, 
capable  of  traveling  at  99  percent  of 
the  speed  of  light. 

Control  and  targeting  of  a  macro- 
scopic particle  beam  would  be  mote 
difficult,  but  the  unparalleled  power 
density  of  the  beam— due  to  the  large 
mass  of  the  particles— gives  it  consid- 
erable potential  as  a  beam  weapon. 

The  Department  of  Defense  is  pur- 
suing development  efforts  related  to  a 
space-based,  air-borne,  and  ground- 
based  laser  systems  for  antisatelllte, 
antiaircraft  and  possibly  antlballistlc 
missile  defense  missions.  Serious  work 
is  also  being  performed  on  particle 
beam  weapon  systems. 

In  addition,  nonnuclear  ballistic  mis- 
sile defense  systems  are  being  re- 
searched by  the  Army.  Such  systems 
could  provide  a  capable,  point-defense 
of  national  assets  in  the  1990's. 

The  private  sector  has  also  offered 
proposals— largely  drawing  upon  the 
technologies  under  development  by 
the  Department  of  Defense— Intended 
to  give  the  United  States  an  enhanced 
strategic  defense  capability.  One  such 
proposal,  caUed  "High  Frontier," 
would  involve  three  components. 

The  first  system  would  be  a  ground- 
based  defense  of  missile  silos  that 
would  consist  of  rapid-fire  guns  able  to 
launch  a  cloud  of  projectiles  and  de- 
stroy incoming  warheads  before  they 
reach  their  target. 

The  second  system  would  be  a  global 
ballistic  missile  defense  that  would 
consist  of  432  satellites,  all  hardened 
to  minimize  the  effect  of  nuclear  ex- 
plosions outside  the  Earth's  atmos- 
phere. These  satellites  would  be  con- 
stantly orbiting  at  about  300  miles  alti- 
tude, each  armed  with  40  to  50  inter- 
cept devices  similar  to  the  air-to-air 
missiles  now  carried  by  U.S.  fighter 
aircraft. 

The  third  system  would  be  a  second 
generation  global  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense whose  specific  configuration 
would  depend  upon  the  rate  of  techno- 
logical advance.  It  might  simply  be  an 
upgrading  of  GBMD-I,  or,  depending 
on  the  solution  to  problems  of  direct- 
ed-energy  beam  weaponry,  could  be  an 
entirely  new  system. 

Uncertainties  exist  about  the  cost, 
technical  feasibility  and  arms  control 
implications  of  each  of  these  ap- 
proaches. One  hearing  on  the  subject 
of  strategic  defense  has  been  held  by 
the  Strategic  and  Theater  Nuclear 
Force  Subcommittee  and  further  de- 
tailed consideration  of  this  highly  im- 
portant subject  and  related  consider- 
ations by  the  subcommittee  will  be  oc- 
curring this  spring. 
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Just  as  Important  as  the  technical 
capabilities  of  these  approaches  are 
the  provisions  and  goals  of  existing 
and  future  arms  control  treaties.  I  can 
not  emphasise  too  strongly  the  need 
to  co<M-dlnate  the  technical  develop- 
ment of  these  weapons  within  the 
framework  of  the  existing  arms  con- 
trol agreements  and  the  future  agree- 
ments the  world  hopes  and  prays  for. 
^r  convenience  of  reference,  includ- 
ed In  this  statement  are  two  of  the 
most  important  treaties.  They  are  the 
treaty  on  the  limitations  of  antiballis- 
tlc  missile  systems  and  the  outer  space 
treaty.  Accompanying  the  texts  of 
these  treaties  are  brief  descriptions  of 
the  agreements  found  in  a  book  pub- 
lished by  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and 
Dtearmament  Agency  (ACDA)  entitled 
"Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agreements."  ^   ^^ 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  that  the 
President  is  correct  in  his  recognition 
of  the  potential  offered  by  American 
technology  for  our  national  security. 
His  assessment  that,  "years,  probably 
decades,  of  effort  on  many  fronts  is  re- 
quired" Is  also  correct.  I  believe  that 
his  call  for  increased  attention  to  our 
technological  capability  will  lend  an 
impetus  that  may  provide  positive  divi- 
dends. The  precaution  and  responsibil- 
ity that  we  have  is  not  to  raise  hopes 
and  expectations  too  early. 

I  will  continue  to  provide  reports  to 
the  Senate  on  a  periodic  basis,  as  my 
subcommittee  continues  to  exercise 
oversight  over  the  military  aspects  of 
this  important  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
STATmEirr  by  Maj.  Odi.  Brdci  K.  Browh 
Mr.  Chairman:  On  behalf  of  General  Har- 
tinser,  I  would  Uke  to  thank  you  and  the 
members  of  your  committee  for  the  support 
you've  given  us  during  the  past  year.  I  ap- 
preciate the  opportunity  to  provide  an 
update  on  our  strategic  defense  moderniza- 
tion efforts,  and  In  addition,  I  would  like  to 
give  a  brief  report  on  the  Air  Force's  newest 
command.  Space  Command,  and  its  impact 
on  strategic  defense.  It  has  been  a  great 
year  for  us  in  Colorado  Springs  with  the  es- 
tablishment of  our  new  command.  First 
however,  I  would  like  to  discuss  the  three 
miaslon  areas  of  air  defense,  space  defense 
and  missile  warning. 

Underpinning  our  Improvements  in  these 
areas  is  President  Reagan's  five-point  strate- 
gic modernization  program.  Two  of  his  five 
points  apply  to  strategic  defense:  command, 
control  and  communication  systems.  Includ- 
ing missile  warning,  and  improved  air  de- 
fense. 

MISSILX  WARHIHG 

Mlaslle  warning  remains  as  our  number 
one  priority  due  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
threat  and  the  very  short  timelines  In- 
volved. We  have  several  Important  Improve- 
ment programs  which  are  essential  if  we  are 
to  increase  the  quality  and  survivability  of 
our  mlasile  warning  systems. 

We  have  programed  several  upgrades  to 
the  ntellite  early  warning  system.  This 
■yitem.  made  up  of  Infra-red  satellites,  pro- 
vklca  the  first  information  on  a  missile  or 
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space  launch.  We  are  pursuing  improve- 
ments to  both  the  follow-on  satellites  and 
ground  processing  stations  to  Increase  sur- 
vivability and  to  assure  the  continued  avail- 
ability of  the  satellite  data. 

A  second  program,  designed  to  Insure  un- 
ambiguous warning  of  ICBM  launches  from 
the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  is  BMEWS. 
BMEWS  is  a  20-year  old  ground-based  radar 
system  which  operates  from  sites  in  Alaska, 
Greenland,  and  England.  To  Improve  this 
system,  we  currently  are  replacing  the  mis- 
sion computers  at  each  site  and  have  a 
BMEWS  modernization  program  which  will 
allow  the  radars  to  more  accurately  count 
Incoming  warheads. 

In  the  Western  Hemisphere,  we  have  two 
Pave  Paws  phased  array  radars  which  con- 
firm SLBM  launches.  These  radars  are  lo- 
cated In  the  Northwest  at  Beale  AFB.  Calif., 
and  in  the  Northeast  at  Otis  AFB,  Mass.  We 
still  need  some  Improvements  to  Insure  full 
dual  phenomenology  coverage  for  realiabil- 
ity  and  quality  warning  information.  You 
recommended  funding  for  the  Southeast 
and  Soutwest  Pave  Paws  sites  in  the  fiscal 
year  1982  budget.  Major  funding  for  these 
two  sites  began  in  fiscal  year  1983  and  con- 
tinues in  the  fiscal  year  1984  budget.  We 
need  6DB  power  upgrades  to  our  existing 
Pave  Paws  sites  so  they  also  will  more  accu- 
rately count  Incoming  warheads. 

ATMOSPHERIC  DEFENSE 


To  revitalize  strategic  defenses,  the  Presi- 
dent's program  calls  for  an  upgrade  to  our 
North  American  air  surveillance  network, 
the  procurement  of  12  additional  AWACS 
aircraft,  and  the  modernization  of  our 
active  interceptor  force  with  F-15s. 

As  a  first  step,  we  need  an  improved  at- 
mospheric early  warning  system  to  let  us 
see  bomljers  and  cruise  missile  carriers  at 
extended  ranges.  To  get  the  early  warning 
we  need  off  our  coasts,  we  are  going  to 
deploy  over-the-horizon  backscatter  (OTH- 
B)  radars.  OTH-B  eliminates  the  llne-of- 
slght  limitations  of  conventional  radars  by 
reflecting  its  energy  off  the  ionosphere, 
giving  it  all-altitude  bomber  detection  out  to 
about  2.000  NM.  We  plan  to  deploy  an  OTH- 
B  on  each  coast  by  the  middle  1980's.  and 
later,  to  fUl  the  void  to  the  South,  we  are 
looking  at  deploying  a  southern  looking 
OTH-B. 

Since  an  OTH-B  looking  North  would  be 
degraded  by  auroral  interference,  which  dis- 
turbs the  ionosphere,  we  are  pursuing  an 
improved  DEW  line.  This  upgrade  consist- 
ing of  minimally  attended  and  gap  filler 
radars  will  give  us  an  all-altitude  bomber  de- 
tection capabUity  to  the  North.  These  pro- 
grams are  contained  in  the  President's  1984 
budget. 

We  feel  that  with  OTH-B  and  the  im- 
proved DEW  line  we  will  be  able  to  deny  the 
Soviets  that  no-wamlng  bomber  option  that 
might  be  attractive  to  their  war  gamers;  and 
with  the  system,  be  able  to  more  Intelligent- 
ly and  efficiently  employ  those  limited  num- 
bers of  interceptors  and  AWACS  aircraft 
now  at  our  disposal. 

We  are  also  modernizing  In  the  airspace 
control  area  by  replacing  the  region  control 
centers  associated  with  the  old  sage  system 
with  new  centers.  Tills  system  will  provide 
primary  command  and  control  In  a  wartime 
scenario  as  long  as  It  survives;  however,  as  it 
Is  not  survivable.  we  are  depending  on 
AWACS  to  give  us  war-flghtlng  survivabil- 
ity. 

This  control  wiU  be  assisted  by  our 
damage  limiting  and  assessment  capability 
which  is  embodied  in  our  interceptors.  We 
currently  have  19  squadrons  which  include 


Air  Force  and  Air  NaUonal  Guard  P-KKte 
and  F-4a,  Canadian  F-lOls  and  the  F-16. 
The  P-15  squadrons  at  Langley  AFB,  Va., 
and  Elmendorf  AFB.  Alaska  represent  the 
first  steps  In  the  modernisation  of  our  inter- 
ceptor force.  The  Canadians  are  replacing 
their  CF-lOls  with  the  much  Improved  CF- 
18,  and  we  are  looking  at  replacing  the  Air 
National  Guard  F-1068  and  perhaps  some  of 
their  F-4s  with  an  air  defense  version  of  the 
F-16. 

Hand-in-hand  with  these  Improvements  is 
the  need  to  preserve  the  flow  of  critical  mis- 
sile warning  Information  to  the  users.  We 
must  have  an  undurlng  C»  system  to  sustain 
our  war  fighting  capability.  For  that  reason. 
I  strongly  support  development  of  Jam-re- 
sistant secure  communications,  the  ground 
wave  emergency  network.  Milstar.  and  ef- 
forts to  emp-harden  critical  facilities. 

In  the  interim,  we  at  Norad  have  done 
three  things.  First,  we  are  developing  a 
rapid  emergency  reconstltutlon  team  called 
rapier  to  reconstitute  at  preselected  loca- 
tions in  the  rockies  with  communications 
gear. 

Second,  within  the  Colorado  SOrings  area, 
we  have  completed  an  emp-hardenlng 
project  that  runs  from  Cheyerme  Mountain 
to  Peterson  AFB,  to  Norad  Headquarters, 
and  to  General  Hartlnger's  quarters.  This 
project  Includes  an  AFSATCOM  terminal, 
interbase  radio  system,  microwave  system 
and  fiber  optic  cable  telephones— all  of 
which  insure  connectivity  between  Chey- 
erme Mountain  and  General  Hartlnger  any- 
where In  the  Colorado  Springs  area. 

Third  Is  the  BUF  (Back-up  facility)  on  Pe- 
terson AFB  which  will  also  be  part  of  the 
hardened  system  and  which  replaces  our  In- 
activated alternate  command  post  at  Malm- 
strom  AFB,  Mont. 


SPACE  COmiAND 

Next.  I'd  like  to  spend  a  few  minutes  on 
the  Air  Force's  newest  major  command. 
Space  Command. 

Establishment  of  the  Space  Conmiand  on 
1  September  1982.  I  think  marked  a  crucial 
milestone  In  the  evolution  of  military  space 
operations.  The  space  command  will  give 
the  Air  Force  an  organization  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  countless  opportunities  that 
space  afford  the  military. 

Why  did  the  Air  Force  establish  a  space 
command?  Our  perception  of  space  has 
changed.  Space  is  just  a  place— like  the 
land,  the  sea,  and  the  air— another  dimen- 
sion. And  it  was  just  a  matter  of  time  until 
we  started  treating  it  as  such.  We  have  had 
an  on-going  study  in  the  Air  Force  looking 
at  when  we  would  need  an  operational  space 
command  and  several  factors  converged  In 
1982  which  led  to  that  decision. 

These  factors  included  the  Soviet  threat 
in  space,  our  Nation's  increasing  dependence 
on  space  systenw.  an  ever  increasing  nation- 
al space  resource  commitment,  and  the  need 
to  take  full  advantage  of  the  Space  Shuttle 
to  enhance  man's  presence  In  space.  Lastly, 
on  July  4.  1982.  President  Reagan  an- 
nounced that  the  most  important  goal  of 
the  U.S.  space  program  was  to  strengthen 
national  security.  As  a  result,  we  now  have  a 
policy  which  underscores  the  need  to  move 
Air  Force  space  programs  out  of  the  re- 
search and  development  commimlty  into 
the  operational  world. 

The  space  command  agenda  Is  far-reach- 
ing. In  general,  the  Air  Force  has  an  oper- 
ational command  to  manage,  control  and 
protect  operational  space  assets.  Space 
Command  Is  promoting  a  much  closer  rela- 
tionship between  the  research  and  develop- 


ment community  and  the  operational  world. 
The  command  la  providing  a  focus  for  cen- 
tralized planning,  consolidated  require- 
ments, and  an  operational  advocate  for  Air 
Force  space  syatems.  In  general,  we  wUl  pro- 
vide the  <H>erational  pull  to  go  along  with 
the  technology  pull  which  has  been  the 
dominant  factor  In  the  stMkce  world  since  its 
inception. 

In  particular.  Space  Command  will:  Devel- 
op space  doctrine  and  strategy;  promote  a 
comprehensive  documentation  of  the  Soviet 
space  threat;  strengthen  the  softest  link  In 
the  space  system  cycle— the  statement  of 
operational  needs;  Incorporate  space  activi- 
ties in  Air  Force  and  joint  exercises;  advo- 
cate a  sound  survivability  program;  promote 
and  oversee  space  education,  training  and 
career  development;  and  give  clearer  focus 
to  the  Air  Force  space  medicine  program. 

The  bottom  line  Is  that  the  establishment 
of  Space  Command  means  that  the  Air 
Force  is  going  operational  in  space.  We 
think  we  have  the  right  time,  we  think  we 
have  the  right  place,  we  think  we  have  the 
right  people  and  we  are  all  excited  about  It. 
The  Space  Command  is  a  giant  step  toward 
meeting  the  President's  policy  of  having  a 
space  program  that  will  strengthen  national 
security. 

THE  FUTURE 

I  want  to  conclude  with  two  observations. 
First,  the  Air  Force's  Space  Command  is  the 
initial  step  which  could  lay  the  foundation 
for  the  eventual  Integration  of  space  sys- 
tems Into  the  unified/specified  comnmnd 
structure. 

Second,  as  we  look  to  the  future  of  strate- 
gic defense  for  Increased  capability  and  sur- 
vivability, everything  points  to  space.  More 
and  more  missile,  space  and  air  defense  busi- 
ness will  be  done  using  space  based  systems. 
Space  may  provide  viable  options  for  a  more 
strategic  defense  oriented  national  strategy 
which  could  create  a  more  stable  world. 

The  DOD  Directed  Energy  Program  and 

Its  Relevance  to  Strategic  Defense 

I.  introduction 

The  Department  of  Defense  maintains  an 
extensive  program  that  is  developing  direct- 
ed energy  technology  for  eventual  applica- 
tion to  weapon  systems.  Such  weapons  may 
ultimately  take  many  forms  and  be  applied 
in  many  specific  missions— perhaps  as  many 
as  missiles  and  guns.  Of  these  missions, 
some  of  the  most  promising  are  as  part  of  a 
defense-in-depth  of  the  United  States 
against  strategic  attack.  The  technology  is 
emerging.  While  the  concepts  have  been  dis- 
cussed for  several  decades,  it  is  only  within 
the  last  decade  and  a  half  that  discoveries 
have  occurred  that  promise  viable  weapon 
systems.  There  are  no  deployed  directed 
energy  weapons  to  date  and  we  expect  that 
there  will  be  another  decade  of  development 
before  such  weapons  enter  the  operational 
inventory. 

To  address  the  applicability  and  potential 
avallablUty  of  such  weapons,  this  statement 
will  outline  the  genersil  characteristics  and 
capabilities  of  directed  energy  weapons,  how 
this  technology  relates  to  America's  strate- 
gic defense  posture,  and  the  goals  and 
progress  of  our  current  directed  energy 
technology  programs. 

II.  CHARACTERISTICS  AMD  CAPABILITIES  OF 
DIRECTED  ENERGY  FOR  STRATEGIC  DEFENSE. 

What  Is  a  directed  energy  weapon?  A  di- 
rected energy  weapon  generates  radiant 
energy  or  energetic  particles  and  focuses  It 
into  a  narrow  beam  pointed  at  targets.  This 
energy  may  come  from  chemical  fuel,  elec- 
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trtcal  power.  Intense  heat  sources  or  high 
explosives.  These  beams  consist  of  charged 
or  neutral  atomic  particles  or  electromag- 
netic radiation  and  are  capable  of  near-in- 
stantaneous delivery  of  very  Intense  energy 
densities  to  targets.  Directed  energy  weap- 
ons have  a  wide  array  of  different  possible 
applications  depending  on  the  ability  of  the 
beam  to  propagate  through  the  air,  the  ion- 
OQihere,  or  space.  Thus,  one  can  talk  about 
endoatmoBpheric  applications  at  ranges  of 
10  km  and  about  exatmoepheric  application 
at  ranges  of  10.000  km  and  still  be  discuss- 
ing directed  energy  weapons.  Directed 
energy  weapons  may  be  ground-,  sea-,  air-, 
or  space-based  depending  on  the  size  of  the 
weapon,  the  mission  that  it  must  perform, 
and  the  ability  of  the  beam  to  propagate  to 
the  target. 

The  potential  contributions  of  directed 
energy  weapons  to  deterrence  of  strategic 
attack— the  primary  goal  of  both  strategic 
offensive  and  defensive  forces  of  the  U.S.— 
are  significant.  They  could  introduce  new 
vulnerabilities  to  a  potential  enemy's  arse- 
nal of  strategic  weapons  and  therefore  in- 
troduce new  uncertainties  in  his  ability  to 
achieve  his  objectives  in  a  strategic  attack. 
For  example,  they  could— 

Deny  the  use  of  space  for  collecting  and 
distributing  crisis  management  and  target- 
ing information  while  protecting  our  space 
assets  that  warn  against  a  surprise  attack. 

Engage  and  defeat  limited  nuclear  strikes 
using  ballistic  missiles  by  engaging  such 
missiles  in  the  vulnerable  boost  phase. 

Provide  response  options  that  neutralize 
or  disrupt  enemy  targets  in  a  measured,  se- 
lective manner  without  breaking  the  nucle- 
ar threshold. 

Selectively  thin-out  the  attacking  missiles 
and  aircraft  and  disrupt  any  attempt  at  a 
disarming  first  strike. 

Aid  U.S.  strategic  force  retaliatory  strikes 
by  suppressing  air  defenses. 

Continually  attrit  reserve  strategic  forces 
in  a  nuclear  war  and  deny  targeting  infor- 
mation essential  to  the  effective  use  of  such 
forces. 

A  single  directed  energy  wei^wn  could  be 
designed  with  the  capability  of  negating 
tens  of  targets  in  a  relatively  short  amount 
of  time.  Directed  energy  weapons  might  be 
used  as  a  stand-alone  defense,  or,  more 
likely,  as  part  of  a  defense-ln-depth  concept. 
For  example,  a  constellation  of  space  laser 
platforms  might  by  themselves  defend  U.S. 
satellites  from  attack  and  also  might  possess 
the  capability  to  negate,  say.  50  percent  of  a 
large-scale  ICBM  attack  on  U.S.  strategic 
forces  by  engaging  several  hundred  missiles 
in  boost  phase  as  the  first  layer  of  a  ballistic 
missile  defense-in-depth. 

in.  DEVELOPMENT  STATUS 

WhUe  directed  energy  technologies  offer 
promise  of  broad  application  in  strategic  de- 
fense, we  have  not  yet  achieved  feasible, 
cost  effective  weapon  systems  using  these 
new  technologies.  The  technical  maturity  of 
these  concepts  vary  from  early  In  the  proof- 
of-concept  phase  to  approaching  the  matu- 
rity necessary  to  enter  the  validation  phase 
of  a  formal  weapon  development  program. 
As  In  most  development  programs,  we  are 
focused  on  two  basic  Issues— are  such  weap- 
ons feasible,  and.  if  they  are.  can  they  be 
made  cost  effective?  Our  efforts  to  resolve 
these  issues  are  extensive.  Unlike  familiar 
weapon  forms  such  as  guns,  we  are  address- 
ing these  issues  for  the  first  time.  We  recog- 
nize that  defensive  applications  could  be  a 
very  attractive  and  competitive  use  of  di- 
rected energy  weapons.  In  strategic  defense 
the  payoff  could  be  particularly  high.  Ac- 


cordingly, we  need  and  have  a  prudent  and 
aggressive  DoD  program  to  resolve  the  criti- 
cal uncertainties  saaociated  with  these  two 
basic  issues. 

The  first  basic  iasue  is  that  of  technical 
feasibility.  A  directed  energy  weapon,  in 
general,  would  consist  of  an  energy  source,  a 
device  such  as  a  laser  or  particle  accelerator, 
optical  systems  to  direct  and  focus  the 
beam,  and  ATP  to  acquire,  track,  and  point 
at  several  targets  in  the  span  of  seconds.  An- 
other critical  issue  involved  In  technical  fea- 
sibility is  the  abUity  to  propagate  over  the 
ranges  required  to  be  effective.  Other  issues 
Include,  for  example,  weapons  control. 
damage  assessment,  surveillance,  adequate 
C*.  the  ability  to  launch  and  assemble  the 
weapon,  and  exhaust  management.  These 
issues  have  somehwhat  lower  priority  in  es- 
tablishing technical  feasibility  but  must  be 
addressed  in  advanced  technology  demon- 
strations and  prototype  weapons  develop- 
ment. 

The  other  tmsic  issue  concerning  directed 
energy  weapons  development  Is  whether 
such  weapons  can  be  made  cost  effective. 
Several  different  critical  issues  are  being  ad- 
dressed such  as  weapon  lethality,  system 
survivability  to  mission  completion,  utility 
in  the  face  of  countermeasures.  system  con- 
ceptual designs,  and  system  cost.  Because 
the  technology  of  directed  energy  weapons 
is  rather  immature  In  comparison  to  conven- 
tional sjrstems  such  as  missiles,  airplanes, 
and  guns,  our  goals  In  this  area  are  rather 
modest.  These  goals  are,  basically,  to  resolve 
and  bound  the  uncertainties  sufficiently  to 
provide  the  Secretary  of  Defense  with 
enough  information  to  enable  an  Informed 
decision  to  proceed  with  advanced  develop- 
ment, testing,  and  engineering  phases  If  and 
when  the  technology  for  directed  energy 
weapons  is  ready. 

IV.  DEVELOPMENT  EFFORTS  SUPPORTED  BY  THE 
PROPOSED  FISCAL  YEAR  IS 84  BUDGET 

While  most  of  the  DoD  directed  energy 
program  supports  technology  developments 
relevant  to  the  many  potential  strategic  de- 
fense concepts,  this  sUtement  will  describe 
three  types  of  efforts  as  samples  of  what 
the  program  Is  doing  and  plans  to  do.  They 
are "  the  space-based  laser,  ground-based 
laser  antisatelllte.  and  particle  beam  efforts. 

The  DOD  space  laser  program 
There  are  some  obviously  attractive  bene- 
fits for  using  laser  weapons  in  space.  Out- 
side the  atmosphere,  the  laser  beam  is  not 
disturbed  from  the  weapon  to  target.  Thus, 
lasers  have  the  potential  to  transmit  damag- 
ing energy  at  the  speed  of  light  over  very 
long  distances.  Furthermore,  lasers  are  not 
weapons  of  mass  destruction.  They  direct 
energy  to  a  prescribed  target  area  and  no- 
where else.  Basing  such  weapons  wholly  or 
partially  In  space  can  take  advantage  of 
these  attributes  to  maximize  their  values  as 
a  deterrent  to  attack  at  all  levels  of  conflict. 
In  particular,  space  based  lasers  may  be  able 
to  perform  all  of  the  specific  missions  cited 
in  Section  II  of  this  statement. 

Last  year,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  ap- 
proved the  DoD  Space  Laser  Program  Plan, 
formulated  by  DARPA.  the  Air  Force,  and 
the  Army.  This  plan  deals  with  resolving,  by 
fiscal  year  1988.  basic  uncertainties  that 
prevent  making  an  informed  decision  on 
whether  or  not  to  proceed  to  the  validation 
phase  of  weapon  development.  The  program 
defined  by  the  plan  has  three  basic  objec- 
tives: 

Define  the  concept  of  a  multlmlssion 
space  laser  deployment  that  can  survive 
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unto  lU  mtaakn  la  corai^eted  and  useas  cost 
effeetlvenefls  of  such  deploymoits. 

Demonstnte  the  technical  feasibility  of 
the  moat  critical  elements  of  this  conceptual 
apace  laser  weapon  deployment 

Puraue  technology  paths  that  could  pro- 
vide a  growth  In  performance  to  accomplish 
more  Hamaiwiiny  missions  and  overcome  a 
reaponaible  threat. 

In  the  recent  past,  at  the  direction  of  Con- 
greaa.  the  DoD  has  examined  the  opinions 
on  program  pace  spanning  the  spectrum 
from  a  technology  only  program  to  a  "Man- 
hattan project"  type  accelerated  effort. 
These  studies,  for  the  first  time,  clearly 
define  the  scope  of  the  remaining  uncertain- 
ties concerning  whether  an  effective  weapon 
system  can  be  achieved  and  the  size  of  the 
risk  involved  in  a  greatly  accelerated  pro- 
gram. The  resulting  DoD  Program  Plan  is 
an  investment  of  about  $900  million  dollars 
over  the  fiscal  year  1983-1988  time  period 
designed  to  vigorously  address  the  most  crit- 
ical issues  to  be  resolved  in  order  to  reduce 
the  risk  to  a  prudent  level  prior  to  proceed- 
ing to  expensive  on-orbit  demonstrations. 

Approximately  two-thirds  of  the  space 
laser  funding  is  going  to  resolve  issues  of 
basic  technical  feasibility  of  performing  the 
primary  functions  of  an  effective  laser 
weapon.  Most  of  this  effort  goes  into  the 
three  programs  which  constitute  the  Darpa 
Space  Laser  Triad:  Alpha.  Lode,  and  Talon 
Gold.  Alpha  is  examining  the  feasibility  of 
generating  high  laser  power  in  a  space  com- 
patible configuration  at  mid-infrared  wave- 
lengths. Lode  examines  whether  it  Is  feasi- 
ble to  provide  beam  control  at  high  bright- 
ness levels  and  addresses  whether  it  is  feasi- 
ble to  produce  very  large  primary  mirrors 
for  the  beam  director  that  are  figured  to 
very  stringent  tolerances.  Talon  Gold  is  ex- 
amining issues  of  whether  it  is  feasible  to 
stabilize,  with  extraordinary  precision,  a 
beam  spot  on  a  dynamic  target  from  space. 
Moat  of  the  technology  being  examined  in 
Lode  and  Talon  Gold,  while  addressing  mid- 
IR  wavelengths,  have  subatanUal  legacy  in 
ahort  (sub-micron)  wavelength  lasers.  Triad 
ia  planned  to  demonstrate  the  technology 
that  can  be  scaled  to  levels  appropriate  for 
strategic  defense  applications.  Currently. 
the  Triad  programs  have  successfully  passed 
preliminary  design  reviews  and  demonstrat- 
ed limited  brass-board  scaling.  At  this  time 
they  are  on  schedule  to  support  the  1988  de- 
cision mlleatonea. 

The  Air  Force  part  of  the  vace  laser  pro- 
gram is  concentrating  on  target  vulnerabil- 
ity and  hardening,  system  concepts,  utility. 
and  survivability  of  a  multimission  (counter- 
space,  counterair  and  limited  BMD)  force. 
All  of  these  efforts  require  a  preliminary 
system  definition.  The  uncertainties  in 
these  areaa  are  broad  and.  as  a  result,  opin- 
lona  on  the  practicality  of  space  lasers  can 
vary  widely.  Air  Force  efforts  are  designed 
to  insure  such  opinions  are  based  on  fact 
and  not  speculation,  on  data  and  not  on  in- 
stinct. Since  the  fiscal  year  1983  funds  for 
these  efforU  were  denied  by  Congress,  we 
have  been  forced  to  postpone  the  milestone 
for  a  decision  on  initiation  of  validation 
from  1M7  to  1988.  There  efforts  are  cur- 
rently underway  using  fiscal  year  1982 
funds.  We  hope  to  meet  these  new  mile- 
atones  if  the  present  efforts  are  funded  to 
the  level  of  the  DOD  Space  Laser  Plan. 

The  Army  ^mce  laser  efforts  are,  of 
eoune.  focused  on  balllatic  mlaalle  defenae. 
It  ta  a  modest  program  that  takea  advantage 
of  the  DARPA  and  Air  Force  efforta  and 
aupplementa  them— principally  in  ahort 
wavelength  activltlea.  The  moat  critical  un- 
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certainty  In  coat  effectlveneaa  of  BMD  con- 
cepta  appears  to  be  the  extent  to  which  bal- 
listic missiles  can  be  hardened  to  laser  radi- 
ation. Without  an  answer  to  this  question, 
cost  effectiveness  in  END  missions  cannot 
be  reliably  ascertained. 

Another  critical  area  of  research  that 
complements  the  mid-IR  efforts  of  the 
Triad  is  short  (sub-micron)  wavelength 
technology.  The  content  and  pace  of  these 
efforts  are  based  on  the  fact  that  these 
technologies  are  about  one  decade  less 
mature  than  present  mid-infrared  laser 
technology.  We  are  pursuing  research  and 
exploratory  development  efforts  aimed  at 
determining  whether  we  can  scale  the  tech- 
nology to  performance  levels  needed  for  the 
advanced  weapons  concepts  associated  with 
this  technology.  Assuming  that  one  can 
achieve  high  power  short  wavelength  laser 
devices  and  an  order  of  magnitude  Improve- 
ment in  optics  and  ATP  over  the  Traid  per- 
formance levels,  short  wavelength  laser 
technology  may  offer  a  significant  improve- 
ment in  effectiveness  over  mid-infrared 
wavelength  lasers  of  similar  dimensions.  We 
are  currently  pursuing  several  programs  In 
short  wavelength  technology  which  total 
over  $50  million  per  year.  Including  an  addi- 
tional $10  million  appropriated  by  Congress 
for  fiscal  year  1983. 

The  DOD  is  conducting  research  into  high 
power  and  high  beam  quality  laser  devices— 
in  excimer,  free  electron,  and  chemical 
lasers.  In  addition,  we  have  programs  In  at- 
mospheric compensation,  short  wavelength 
mirror  coating,  and  ultra-high  precision  In- 
ertlal  references.  Furthermore,  the  Lode 
and  Talon  Gold  programs  are  providing  a 
substantial  legacy  that  supports  short  wave- 
length technology  development  for  weapons 
systems  for  strategic  defense. 

Ort>wnd-6ased  laser  antisatelltU 
In  addition  to  the  space  laser  program, 
the  DoD  is  pursuing  directed  energy  tech- 
nology efforts  that  could  support  develop- 
ment of  a  ground-based  laser  antisatellite 
weapon.  Recent  technology  developments 
have  been  encouraging  in  this  potential  ap- 
plication. Accordingly,  fiscal  year  1984 
funds  provide  for  a  number  of  options  at 
several  wavelengths  which  appear  promis- 
ing for  antisatellite  applications.  We  hope 
to  examine  these  options  over  the  next  few 
years. 

Particle  beam  technolon  program 
Particle  beam  technology  is  currently  the 
least  mature  of  the  directed  energy  technol- 
ogy efforts.  In  the  long  term,  they  hold  the 
promise  of  being  excellent  strategic  defense 
weapons.  Unlike  laser  radiation,  high 
energy  particles  can  penetrate  to  the  insides 
of  targets  and  cause  great  damage  through 
several  direct  and  Indirect  mechanisms. 
Thus,  for  example,  re-entry  vehicles,  which 
may  not  be  very  vulnerable  to  laser  irradi- 
ance,  could  be  damaged  more  easily  by  an 
intense  beam  of  high  energy  particles.  We 
have  two  types  of  particle  beam  weapons 
under  development— charged  particle  beams 
and  neutral  particle  beams.  Both  these  ef- 
forts are  In  the  proof-of-concept  level  of 
technology  at  the  present. 

Charged  particle  beams  could  be  useful 
for  endoatmospheric,  point  defense  applica- 
tions such  as  defending  high  priority  targets 
against  bombers,  cruise  missiles,  and  termi- 
nal en-entry  vehicles.  The  primary  emphaaia 
of  our  present  program  is  on  the  50  MeV 
electron  accelerator  at  Lawrence  Livermore 
National  Laboratory  known  as  the  Ad- 
vanced Teat  Accelerator  (ATA).  The  Ad- 
vanced Teat  Accelerator  haa  been  aasem- 


bled,  ia  currently  undergoing  initial  check- 
out teats,  and  has.  In  aeveral  key  perform- 
ance parameters,  exceeded  design  specifica- 
tions. Key  issues  being  examined  relate  to 
the  pulse  forming  network  for  high-pow- 
ered, high-repetition  rate  operation.  This  in- 
volves the  storing  of  energy  in  a  cylindrical 
three-conductor  transmission  line,  called  a 
Blumlein,  which  acts  very  much  like  a  large- 
scale  capacitor  and  can  rapidly  deUver  large 
amoimts  of  energy  into  accelerating  milll- 
coulomb  level  electron  pulses  to  50  million 
volts  per  electron. 

With  the  successful  operation  of  the  ATA. 
we  have  a  charged  particle  beam  facility 
that  can  examine  Issues  of  target  damage 
effects  and  atmospheric  propagation.  An  ad- 
ditional use  of  the  ATA  will  be  as  a  means 
of  assessing  the  technical  feasibility  of 
weapons  level  accelerators  involving  very 
energetic  (several  hundred  MeV  and  higher) 
particle  beams  with  high  duty  factor.  An- 
other program  currently  under  consider- 
ation is  the  feasibility  and  design  of  an  ex- 
periment that  would  use  the  ATA  as  the 
electron  source  for  a  free  electron  laser. 

Applications  of  particle  beam  technology 
for  space-based  weapons  for  boost  phase 
and  mid-course  BMD  and  for  counterspace 
missions  are  focused  on  neutral  particle 
beams.  The  neutral  particle  beam  program 
is  being  examined  with  the  Accelerator  Test 
Stand  at  the  Los  Alamos  National  Laborato- 
ry. The  accelerator  permits  experiments  in 
the  generation  of  intense  atomic  beams.  If 
successful,  work  on  a  more  advanced  neutral 
beam  device  could  be  underway  later  in  this 
decade. 

Because  of  the  relative  immaturity  of  the 
technology,  efforts  in  system  effectiveness 
have  generally  been  confined  to  lethality 
studies  of  materials  and  system  components. 
As  the  technology  matures,  it  will  become 
appropriate  to  define  weapons  system  con- 
cepts and  establish  cost-effectiveness  of 
these  concepts. 

V.  STTlOfART 

To  summarize,  the  DoD  believes  that  di- 
rected energy  weapons  offer  promise  of 
making  major  contributions  to  the  U.S.  de- 
fense posture.  They  are  brand  new  weapon 
forms  that  have  never  been  developed  and 
deployed  before  and,  therefore,  have  no  his- 
tory of  employment  and  measurement  of  ef- 
fectiveness. DoD  plans,  over  the  next 
decade,  to  bring  the  most  mature  forms  of 
these  technologies  to  decisions  on  whether 
or  not  to  initiate  weapon  development  at 
the  validation  phase.  Our  program  is  dedi- 
cated to  determining  whether  directed 
energy  weapons,  deployed  in  concert  with 
other  strategic  defense  systems,  can  more 
nearly  balance  the  offense-defense  scale 
which  has  been  dominated  by  the  offense 
since  the  introduction  of  nuclear  weapons. 

We  believe  that.  In  light  of  the  relative 
immaturity  of  the  technology  and  within 
the  resources  allocated  to  the  program,  we 
have  fashioned  a  series  of  prudent  and  ag- 
gressive technology  risk  reduction  efforts  in 
several  diverse  aspects  of  directed  energy 
technology.  These  efforts  have  decentral- 
ized execution  by  the  Army,  Navy,  Air 
Force,  and  DARPA.  The  Office  of  the  As- 
sistant for  Directed  Energy  Weapons  has 
been  established  to  provide  centralized  over- 
sight and  coordination.  These  efforts  are 
unlikely  to  have  significant  Impact  on  our 
strategic  defenae  In  the  1980s  but  could  pro- 
vide the  technology  base  to  develop  a  strate- 
gic defense  using  directed  energy  weapons 
in  the  1990a  or  beyond. 


TWUTT  OH   PUMCtPLKS   GOVnUflRG  THE  Ac- 

Tivrrm  or  Statb  ni  trk  EzPLoaATioN 
AMD  Usa  or  Outer  Space,  Inclodimo  the 
Moon  and  Other  Celxstial  Bodies 

Signed  at  Washington.  London.  Moscow, 
January  37, 1967. 

Ratification  advised  by  U.S.  Senate  April 
25,  1967. 

Ratified  by  U.S.  President  May  34, 1967. 

U.8.  Ratification  deposited  at  Washing- 
ton, London,  and  Moscow  October  10,  1967. 

Proclaimed  by  U.8.  President  October  10, 
1967. 

Entered  into  force  October  10,  1967. 

The  SUtes  Parties  to  this  Treaty. 

Inspired  by  the  great  prospects  openidg 
up  before  manlrind  as  a  result  of  man's 
entry  into  outer  space. 

Recognizing  the  common  interest  of  all 
mankind  in  the  progress  of  the  exploration 
and  use  of  outer  space  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses. 

Believing  that  the  exploration  and  use  of 
outer  space  should  be  carried  on  for  the 
benefit  of  all  peoples  Irrespective  of  the 
degree  of  their  economic  or  scientific  devel- 
opment. 

Desiring  to  contribute  to  broad  interna- 
tional co-operation  in  the  scientific  as  well 
as  the  legal  aspects  of  the  exploration  and 
use  of  outer  space  for  peaceful  purposes, 

Believing  that  such  co-operation  will  con- 
tribute to  the  development  of  mutual  under- 
standing and  to  the  strengthening  of  friend- 
ly relations  between  States  and  peoples. 

Recalling  resolution  1962  (XVIII),  entitled 
"Declaration  of  Legal  Principles  Governing 
the  Activities  of  States  in  the  Exploration 
and  Use  of  Outer  Space,"  which  was  adopt- 
ed unanimously  by  the  United  Nation  Gen- 
eral Assembly  on  13  December  1963. 

Recalling  resolution  1884  (XVIII),  calling 
upon  States  to  refrain  from  placing  in  orbit 
around  the  Earth  any  objects  carrying  nu- 
clear weapons  or  any  other  kinds  of  weap- 
ons of  mass  destruction  or  from  installing 
such  weapons  on  celestial  bodies,  which  was 
adopted  unanimously  by  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  on  17  October  1963. 

Taking  account  of  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  resolution  110  (II)  of  3  November 
1947,  which  condemned  propaganda  de- 
signed or  likely  to  provoke  or  encourage  any 
threat  to  the  peace,  breach  of  the  peace  or 
act  of  aggression,  and  considering  that  the 
aforementioned  resolution  is  applicable  to 
outer  space. 

Convinced  that  a  Treaty  on  Principles 
Governing  the  Activities  of  States  in  the 
Exploration  and  Use  of  Outer  Space,  includ- 
ing the  Moon  and  Other  Celestial  Bodies, 
will  further  the  Purposes  and  Principles  of 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

Have  agreed  on  the  following: 

article  I 

The  exploration  and  use  of  outer  space, 
including  the  moon  and  other  celestial 
bodies,  shall  be  carried  out  for  the  benefit 
and  in  the  interests  of  all  countries,  irre- 
spective of  their  degree  of  economic  or  sci- 
entific development,  and  shall  be  the  prov- 
ince of  all  mankind. 

Outer  space,  including  the  moon  and 
other  celestial  bodies,  shall  be  free  for  ex- 
ploration and  use  by  all  States  without  dis- 
crimination of  any  kind,  on  a  basis  of  equali- 
ty and  in  accordance  with  international  law, 
and  there  shall  be  free  access  to  all  areas  of 
celestial  bodies. 

There  shall  be  freedom  of  scientific  inves- 
tigation in  outer  space,  including  the  moon 
and  other  celestial  bodies,  and  States  shall 
facilitate  and  other  celestial   bodies,   and 


States  shall  facilitate  and  encourage  Inter- 
national co-operation  In  such  Investigation. 
article  n 
Outer  space,  including  the  moon  and 
other  celestial  bodies,  ia  not  subject  to  na- 
tional appropriation  by  claim  of  sovereign- 
ty, by  means  of  use  of  occupation,  or  by  any 
other  means. 

ARTICLE  ni 

States  Parties  to  the  Treaty  shall  carry  on 
activities  in  the  exploration  and  use  of  outer 
space,  including  the  moon  and  other  celes- 
tial bodies,  in  accordance  with  international 
law,  including  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, in  the  interest  of  maintaining  interna- 
tional peace  and  security  and  promoting 
international  co-operation  and  understand- 
ing. 

ARTICLE  IV 

States  Parties  to  the  Treaty  undertake 
not  to  place  in  orbit  around  the  Earth  any 
objects  carrying  nuclear  weapons  or  any 
other  kinds  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction, 
install  such  weapons  on  celestial  bodies,  or 
station  such  weapons  in  outer  space  in  any 
other  manner. 

The  moon  and  other  celestial  bodies  shall 
be  used  by  all  States  Parties  to  the  Treaty 
exclusively  for  peaceful  purposes.  The  es- 
tablishment of  military  bases,  installations 
and  fortifications,  the  testing  of  any  type  of 
weapons  and  the  conduct  of  military  ma- 
neuvers on  celestial  bodies  shall  be  forbid- 
den. The  use  of  military  personnel  for  scien- 
tific research  or  for  any  other  peaceful  pur- 
poses shall  not  be  prohibited.  The  use  of 
any  equipment  or  facility  necessary  for 
peaceful  exploration  of  the  moon  and  other 
celestial  bodies  shall  also  not  be  prohibited. 

ARTICLE  V 

States  Parties  to  the  Treaty  shall  regard 
astronauts  as  envoys  of  manldnd  in  outer 
space  and  shall  render  to  them  all  possible 
assistance  In  the  event  of  accident,  distress, 
or  emergency  landing  on  the  territory  of  an- 
other SUte  Party  or  on  the  high  seas.  When 
astronauts  make  such  a  landing,  they  shall 
be  safely  and  promptly  returned  to  the 
State  of  registry  of  their  space  vehicle. 

In  carrying  on  activities  in  outer  space 
and  on  celestial  bodies,  the  astronauts  of 
one  State  Party  shall  render  all  possible  as- 
sistance to  the  astronauts  of  other  States 
Parties. 

SUtes  Parties  to  the  Treaty  shall  immedi- 
ately inform  the  other  SUtes  Parties  to  the 
Treaty  or  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations  of  any  phenomena  they  dla- 
cover  in  outer  space,  including  the  moon 
and  other  celestial  bodies,  which  could  con- 
stitute a  danger  to  the  life  or  health  of  as- 
tronauU. 

ARTICLE  VI 

SUtes  Parties  to  the  Treaty  shall  bear 
international  responsibility  for  national  ac- 
tivities in  outer  space,  including  the  moon 
and  other  celestial  bodies,  whether  such  ac- 
tivities are  carried  on  by  governmental 
agencies  or  by  non-governmental  entities, 
and  for  assuring  that  national  activities  are 
carried  out  in  conformity  with  the  provi- 
sions set  forth  in  the  present  Treaty.  The 
activltlea  of  non-governmental  entitles  in 
outer  space.  Including  the  moon  and  other 
celestial  bodies,  shall  require  authorization 
and  continuing  supervision  by  the  appropri- 
ate SUte  Party  to  the  Treaty.  When  activi- 
ties are  carried  on  in  outer  space,  including 
the  moon  and  other  celestial  bodies,  by  an 
international  organization,  responsibility 
for  compliance  with  this  Treaty  shall  be 
borne  both  by  the  international  organiza- 


tion and  by  the  SUtea  Partlea  to  the  Treaty 
participating  in  auch  organization. 

ARTICLE  VII 

Each  SUte  Party  to  the  Treaty  that 
launches  or  procures  the  launching  of  an 
object  into  outer  space,  including  the  moon 
and  other  celestial  bodies,  and  each  SUte 
Party  from  whose  territory  or  facility  an 
object  is  launched,  is  internationally  liable 
for  damage  to  another  SUte  Party  to  the 
Treaty  or  to  iU  natural  or  Juridical  persons 
by  such  object  or  its  component  parU  on 
the  Earth,  in  air  space  or  in  outer  apace,  in- 
cluding the  moon  and  other  celeatlal  bodlea. 

ARTICLE  VIII 

A  SUte  Party  to  the  Treaty  on  whoae  reg- 
latry  an  object  launched  into  outer  space  ia 
carried  shall  retain  Jurisdiction  and  control 
over  such  object,  and  over  any  personnel 
thereof,  while  in  outer  space  or  on  a  celes- 
tial body.  Ownership  of  objects  launched 
into  outer  space,  including  objects  landed  or 
constructed  on  a  celestial  body,  and  of  their 
component  parts,  in  not  affected  by  their 
presence  in  outer  space  or  on  a  celestial 
body  or  by  their  return  to  the  Earth.  Such 
objects  or  component  parts  found  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  SUte  Party  to  the  Treaty 
on  whose  registry  they  are  carried  shaU  be 
returned  to  that  SUte  Party,  which  shall, 
upon  request,  furnish  identifying  daU  prior 
to  their  return. 

ARTICLE  IZ 

In  the  exploration  and  use  of  outer  space, 
including    the    moon    and    other    celestial 
bodies,  SUtes  Parties  to  the  Treaty  shall  be 
guided  by  the  principle  of  co-operation  and 
mutual    assistance   and   shall   conduct   all 
their  activities  in  outer  space,  including  the 
moon  and  other  celestial  bodies,  witn  due 
regard  to  the  corresponding  interests  of  all 
other  SUtes  Parties  to  the  Treaty.  SUtes 
Parties  to  the  Treaty  shall  pursue  studies  of 
outer  space,  including  the  moon  and  other 
celestial  bodies,  and  conduct  exploration  of 
them  so  as  to  avoid  their  harmful  contami- 
nation and  also  adverse  changes  in  the  envi- 
ronment of  the  Earth  resulting  from  the  in- 
troduction of  extraterrestrial  matter  and, 
where  necessary,  shall   adopt  appropriate 
measures  for  this  purpose.  If  a  SUte  Party 
to  the  Treaty  has  reason  to  believe  that  an 
activity  or  experiment  planned  by  It  or  ite 
nationals  in  outer  space,  including  the  moon 
and  other  celestial  bodies,  would  cause  po- 
tentially harmful  Interference  with  activi- 
ties of  other  SUtes  Parties  in  the  peaceful 
exploration  and  use  of  outer  space.  Includ- 
ing the  moon  and  other  celestial  bodies.  It 
shall   undertake   appropriate   international 
consulUtions  before  proceeding  with  any 
such  activity  or  experiment.  A  SUte  Party 
to  the  Treaty  which  has  reason  to  believe 
that  an  activity  or  experiment  planned  by 
another  SUte  Party  In  outer  space,  Includ- 
ing the  moon  and  other  celestial  bodies, 
would  cause  potentially  harmful  interfer- 
ence with  activities  in  the  peaceful  explora- 
tion and  use  of  outer  space,  including  the 
moon  and  other  celestial  bodies,  may  re- 
quest consulUtion  concerning  the  activity 
or  experiment 

ARTICLE  X 

In  order  to  promote  international  co-oper- 
ation in  the  exploration  and  use  of  outer 
space,  including  the  moon  and  other  celes- 
tial bodies,  in  conformity  with  the  purpoeea 
of  thia  Treaty,  the  States  Parties  to  the 
Treaty  shall  consider  on  a  basis  of  equality 
any  requests  by  other  SUtea  Parties  to  the 
Treaty  to  be  afforded  an  opportunity  to  ob- 
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serve  the  fllfht  of  space  objects  launched  by 
thoM  States. 

The  nature  of  such  an  opportunity  for  ob- 
servation and  the  conditions  under  which  It 
could  be  afforded  shall  be  determined  by 
agreement  between  the  States  concerned. 

AKTICUXI 

In  order  to  promote  International  co-oper- 
ation in  the  peaceful  exploration  and  use  of 
outer  space.  SUtes  Parties  to  the  Treaty 
conducting  activities  in  outer  space,  includ- 
ing the  moon  and  other  celestial  bodies, 
agree  to  Inform  the  Secretary-General  of 
the  United  Nations  as  well  as  the  public  and 
the  international  scientific  community,  to 
the  greatest  extent  feasible  and  practicable, 
of  the  nature,  conduct,  locations  and  results 
of  such  activities.  On  receiving  the  said  in- 
formation, the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations  should  be  prepared  to  dis- 
seminate it  immediately  and  effectively. 

ARTICUXII 

All  stations,  installations,  equipment  and 
space  vehicles  on  the  moon  and  other  celes- 
tial bodies  shall  be  open  to  representatives 
of  other  SUtes  Parties  to  the  Treaty  on  a 
basis  of  reciprocity.  Such  representatives 
shall  give  reasonable  advance  notice  of  a 
projected  visit,  in  order  that  appropriate 
consulUtions  may  be  held  and  that  maxi- 
mum precautions  may  be  taken  to  assure 
safety  and  to  avoid  interference  with 
normal  operations  in  the  facility  to  be  vis- 
ited. 

AKTICLEXIU 

The  provisions  of  this  Treaty  shall  apply 
to  the  activities  of  SUtes  Parties  to  the 
Treaty  in  the  exploration  and  use  of  outer 
space.  Including  the  moon,  and  other  celes- 
tial bodies,  whether  such  activities  are  car- 
ried on  by  a  single  SUte  Party  to  the  Treaty 
or  Jointly  with  other  SUtes,  including  cases 
where  they  are  carried  on  within  the  frame- 
work of  international  ihter-govemmental 
organizations. 

Any  practical  questions  arising  in  connec- 
tion with  activities  carried  on  by  interna- 
tional intergovernmental  organizations  in 
the  exploration  and  use  of  outer  space,  in- 
cluding the  moon  and  other  celestrial 
bodies,  shall  be  resolved  by  the  SUtes  Par- 
ties to  the  Treaty  either  with  the  appropri- 
ate International  organization  or  with  one 
or  more  SUtes  members  of  that  internation- 
al organization,  which  are  Parties  to  this 
Treaty. 

ARTICUXIV 

1.  This  Treaty  shall  be  open  to  all  SUtes 
for  signature.  Any  SUte  which  does  not  sign 
this  Treaty  before  ite  entry  into  force  in  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  3  of  this  article 
may  accede  to  it  at  any  time. 

2.  This  Treaty  shall  be  subject  to  ratifica- 
tion by  signatory  SUtes.  Instnunents  of 
ratification  and  Instruments  of  accession 
shall  be  deposited  with  the  Governments  of 
the  United  SUtes  of  America,  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern 
Ireland  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics,  which  are  hereby  designated  the 
Depositary  Governments. 

3.  This  Treaty  shall  enter  into  force  upon 
the  deposit  of  instruments  of  ratification  by 
five  Governments  including  the  Govern- 
ments designated  as  Depositary  Govern- 
ments under  this  Treaty. 

4.  For  SUtes  whose  Instruments  of  ratifi- 
cation or  accession  are  deposited  subsequent 
to  the  entry  into  force  of  this  Treaty,  it 
■hall  enter  into  force  on  the  date  of  the  de- 
posit of  their  Inatnmients  of  ratification  or 
aooeasion. 


5.  The  Depositary  Governments  shall 
promptly  inform  all  signatory  and  acceding 
SUtes  of  the  date  of  each  signature,  the 
date  of  deposit  of  each  instrument  of  ratifi- 
cation of  and  accession  to  this  Treaty,  the 
date  of  its  entry  into  force  and  other  no- 
tices. 

6.  This  Treaty  shall  be  registered  by  the 
Depositary  Governments  pursuant  to  Arti- 
cle 102  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

ARTICLIZV 

Any  SUte  Party  to  the  Treaty  may  pro- 
pose amendmenU  to  this  Treaty.  Amend- 
menU  shall  enter  Into  force  for  each  SUte 
Party  to  the  Treaty  accepting  the  amend- 
ments upon  their  acceptance  by  a  majority 
of  the  SUtes  Parties  to  the  Treaty  and 
thereafter  for  each  remaining  SUte  Party 
to  the  Treaty  on  the  date  of  acceptance  by 
it. 

ARTICLE  XVI 

Any  SUte  Party  to  the  Treaty  may  give 
notice  of  ite  withdrawal  from  the  Treaty 
one  year  after  ite  entry  into  force  by  written 
notification  to  the  Depositary  Govem- 
mente.  Such  withdrawal  shall  take  effect 
one  year  from  the  date  of  receipt  of  this  no- 
tification. 

ARTICLE  XVtl 

This  Treaty,  of  which  the  English.  Rus- 
sian. French,  Spanish  and  Chinese  texte  are 
equally  authentic,  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
archives  of  the  DeposiUry  Govemmente. 
Duly  certified  copies  of  this  Treaty  shall  be 
transmitted  by  the  Depositary  Govemmente 
to  the  Govemmente  of  the  signatory  and  ac- 
ceding SUtes. 

Treaty  oh  Principles  Govermihg  the  Ac- 
tivities OP  States  ik  the  Exploratiom 
AMD  Use  op  Outer  Space,  Including  the 
Moon  and  Other  Celestial  Bodies 
The  treaty  on  outer  space  and  celestial 
bodies  was  the  second  of  the  so-called  "non- 
armament"  treaties:  ite  concepte  and  some 
of  ite  provisions  were  modeled  on  ite  prede- 
cessor,   the    Antarctic    Treaty.    Like    that 
treaty  it  sought  to  prevent  "a  new  form  of 
colonial    competition"    and    the    possible 
damage  that  self-seeking  exploiUtion  might 
cause. 

In  early  1957,  even  before  the  launching 
of  Sputnik  in  October,  developmente  in 
rocketry  had  led  the  United  SUtes  to  pro- 
pose International  verification  of  the  testing 
of  space  objecte.  And  the  development  of  an 
Inspection  system  for  outer  space  was  part 
of  a  Western  proposal  for  partial  disarma- 
ment put  forward  In  August  1957.  The 
U.S.S.R.,  however,  in  the  midst  of  testing  ite 
first  ICBM  and  about  to  orbit  ite  first  Earth 
satellite,  did  not  accept  these  proposals. 

Between  1959  and  1962  the  Western 
powers  made  a  series  of  proposals  that 
would  bar  the  use  of  outer  space  for  mili- 
tary purposes.  Their  successive  plans  for 
general  and  complete  disarmament  Included 
provisions  to  ban  the  orbiting  and  sUtlon- 
Ing  in  outer  space  of  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction. Addressing  the  General  Assembly 
on  September  22,  1960.  President  Eisenhow- 
er proposed  that  the  principles  of  the  Ant- 
arctic Treaty  be  applied  to  outer  space  and 
celestial  bodies. 

Soviet  plans  for  general  and  complete  dis- 
armament between  1960  and  1962  included 
provisions  for  insuring  the  peaceful  use  of 
outer  space.  The  Soviet  Union,  however, 
would  not  separate  outer  space  from  other 
disarmament  issues.  It  declined  to  agree  to 
restrict  outer  space  to  peaceful  uses  unless 
American  foreign  bases,  where  short-range 


and  medium-range  missiles  were  sUtioned, 
were  eliminated  also. 

The  Western  powers  declined  to  accept 
the  Soviet  approach:  the  linkage,  they  held, 
would  upset  the  military  balance  and 
weaken  the  security  of  the  West. 

After  the  signing  of  the  limited  test  ban 
treaty,  the  Soviet  Union's  position  changed. 
It  ceased  to  link  an  agreement  on  outer 
space  with  the  question  of  foreign  bases.  On 
September  19,  1963,  Foreign  Minister  Gro- 
myko  told  the  General  Assembly  that  the 
Soviet  Union  wished  to  conclude  an  agree- 
ment banning  the  orbiting  of  objecte  carry- 
ing nuclear  weapons.  Ambassador  Stevenson 
sUted  that  the  United  SUtes  had  no  inten- 
tion of  orbiting  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion. Installing  them  on  celestial  bodies  or 
sUtionlng  them  in  outer  space.  The  General 
Assembly  unanimously  adopted  a  resolution 
on  October  17,  1963.  welcoming  the  Soviet 
and  American  sUtemente  and  calling  upon 
all  sUtes  to  refrain  from  introducing  weap- 
ons of  mass  destruction  into  outer  space. 

The  United  SUtes  supported  the  resolu- 
tion, despite  the  absence  of  any  provisions 
for  verification:  the  capabilities  of  ite  space- 
tracking  systems,  it  was  estimated,  were  ade- 
quate for  detecting  launchlngs  and  devices 
in  orbit. 

Seeking  to  sustain  the  momentum  for 
arms  control  agreemente,  the  United  SUtes 
in  1965  and  1966  pressed  for  a  treaty  that 
would  give  further  substance  to  the  U.N. 
resolution. 

On  June  16,  1966,  both  the  United  SUtes 
and  the  Soviet  Union  submitted  draft  trea- 
ties. The  American  draft  dealt  only  with  ce- 
lestial bodies:  the  Soviet  draft  covered  the 
whole  outer  space  environment.  The  United 
SUtes  accepted  the  Soviet  position  on  the 
scope  of  the  treaty,  and  by  September 
agreement  had  been  reached  in  discussions 
at  Geneva  on  most  treaty  provisions.  Differ- 
ences on  the  few  remaining  issues— chiefly 
involving  access  to  faculties  on  celestial 
bodies,  reporting  on  space  activities,  and  the 
use  of  military  equipment  and  personnel  in 
space  exploration— were  satisfactorily  re- 
solved in  private  consulUtions  during  the 
General  Assembly  session  by  December. 

On  the  19th  of  that  month  the  General 
Assembly  approved  by  acclamation  a  resolu- 
tion commending  the  treaty.  It  was  opened 
for  signature  at  Washington.  London,  and 
Moscow  on  January  27,  1967.  On  April  25 
the  Senate  gave  unanimous  consent  to  ite 
ratification,  and  the  treaty  entered  into 
force  on  October  10.  1967. 

The  substance  of  the  arms  control  provi- 
sions is  in  Article  IV.  This  article  restricte 
military  activities  in  two  ways: 

First,  it  contains  an  undertaking  not  to 
place  In  orbit  around  the  Earth,  Install  on 
the  moon  or  any  other  celestial  body,  or 
otherwise  sUtlon  In  outer  space  nuclear  or 
any  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

Second,  it  llmlte  the  use  of  the  moon  and 
other  celestial  bodies  exclusively  to  peaceful 
purposes  and  expressly  prohibite  their  use 
for  esUbllshlng  military  bases.  Installations, 
or  fortifications:  testing  weapons  of  any 
kind:  or  conducting  military  maneuvers. 

In  the  years  since  the  treaty  came  into 
force,  space  exploration  has  been  conducted 
In  an  increasingly  cooperative  spirit,  as 
manifested  in  United  SUtes  and  Soviet  col- 
laboration in  Jointly  planned  and  manned 
space  enterprises. 


March  U.  1983 
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THE  PRESIDENT  TURNS  A  NEW 
PAGE  IN  DEFENSE 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  turned 
a  historic  page  last  night  when  he 
called  for  development  efforts  for  de- 
fensive systems  against  nuclear  mls- 
sUes.  For  the  first  time,  a  President  of 
the  United  States  has  turned  away 
from  the  incongruous  doctrine  luiown 
as  MAD— Mutual  Assured  Destruc- 
tion—and chosen  to  develop  systems 
that  can  defend  the  American  people. 
The  doctrine  of  MAD  is  a  doctrine 
that  should  never  have  had  any  plsu^ 
in  American  thinking.  It  is  a  doctrine 
that  is  not  only  fundamentally  un- 
sound, but  also  immoral.  The  essence 
of  the  doctrine  is  that  we  build  enough 
nuclear  weapons  on  both  sides  so  that 
neither  side  can  escape  retaliation 
against  a  nuclear  threat.  In  effect,  we 
were  putting  up  our  own  people  as 
hostages. 

However,  Mr.  President,  any  doc- 
trine that  implicitly  aims  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  at  iimocent  civilians 
as  the  primary  target  is  a  doctrine 
that  is  morally  unacceptable.  More- 
over, it  is  a  doctrine  that  is  mUitarily 
impracticable,  and  fundamentally  un- 
sound from  the  standpoint  of  strategy. 
In  fact,  it  is  an  illusion  based  upon  the 
false  premise  that  both  superpowers 
have  an  identictJ  view  of  a  potential 
conflict. 

That  premise  has  never  been  correct. 
The  Soviet  view  of  military  strategy 
long  ago  rejected  the  MAD  doctrine. 
Soviet  strategists  have  always  held 
that  nuclear  weapons  should  be  tar- 
geted primarily  on  military  targets. 
This  is  a  doctrine  found  in  Soviet  writ- 
ers from  the  days  of  Marshal  Soko- 
lovsky.  whose  book,  "Military  Strate- 
gy" has  been  the  fundamental  back- 
bone of  Soviet  plarmers.  The  Soko- 
lovsky  doctrine  is  that  nuclear  weap- 
ons should  be  used  to  destroy  military 
targets,  not  people.  That  is  the  way  to 
win. 

Moreover,  the  MAD  doctrine  as- 
sumes that  the  Soviets  have  the  same 
attitude  toward  human  life  that  we  do. 
But  historic  fact  is  that  the  Soviets 
have  not  shrunk  from  destroying  mil- 
lions of  their  own  people  for  ideologi- 
cal and  political  reasons.  Even  U.S 
calculations  are  that  in  a  nuclear  ex 
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change  the  Soviets  would  lose  fewer  of 
their  citizens  than  Stalin  starved  to 
death  to  establish  the  collective  farm 
system.  How  can  we  assume  that  such 
losses  would  be  unacceptable  to  them 
even  today,  if  the  world  is  the  prize? 

By  turning  to  defensive  weapons. 
President  Reagan  can  lead  us  out  of 
this  indefensible  strategy.  Moreover, 
by  putting  defensive  systems  in  space, 
the  President  can  drastically  reduce 
the  threat  of  Soviet  nuclear  wei^Mns. 
He  can  make  the  Soviet  arsenal— and 
our  own— virtually  obsolete. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  place- 
ment of  defensive  systems  In  space 
does  not  meaui  a  dangerous  advance  In 
weapons  technology.  These  defensive 
systems  need  not  l>e  nuclear.  They 
coiad  destroy  ICBM's  without  any  nu- 
clear explosion.  They  could  make  It 
possible  actually  to  achieve  real  reduc- 
tions in  nuclear  systems. 

There  are  of  course  many  competing 
ideas  to  employ  such  technology.  But 
the  most  attractive,  and  probably  the 
least  expensive,  is  the  high  frontier 
concept  which  has  been  pioneered  by 
the  former  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency  Director,  Maj.  Gen.  Daniel  O. 
Graham  (retired).  General  Graham 
has  assembled  a  team  of  scientists  and 
strategists  which  has  worked  out  a 
comprehensive  plan  using  technology 
which  Is  vlrtuaUy  off  the  shelf.  It 
needs  very  little  development,  and 
could  be  in  place  within  5  years.  This 
does  not  mean  that  we  could  not  go  on 
to  explore  further  phases  of  defensive 
development,  such  as  lasers  or  particle 
beam  weapons.  But  it  does  mean  that 
we  could  start  now.  and  begin  to  throw 
enormous  doubt  into  Soviet  confidence 
that  might  lead  to  a  first  strike. 

By  turning  the  page,  the  President 
has  at  last  given  the  signal  to  the  mili- 
tary bureaucracy  that  it  is  permissible 
to  think  about  defensive  systems.  I 
hope  that  high  frontier  will  now  get 
closer  attention.  I  congratulate  the 
President  for  taking  this  bold  initia- 
tive. 

Mr.  President,  I  might  also  point  out 
that  a  high  frontier  systems  does  not 
envision  the  emplacement  of  weapons 
in  space.  The  defensive  system  could 
not  be  used  to  attack  anything  in  the 
atmosphere.  They  would  only  work  in 
exo-atmospheric  systems.  Moreover, 
they  would  not  violate  existing  space 
of  ABM  treaties. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  chapter  from  the  high 
frontier  manual  on  existing  treaties  be  ~ 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Trxatt  Considerations 

GENERAL 

The  High  Frontier  concepte  and  programs 
cannot  be  implemented  without  an  Impact 
on  arms  control  negotiations,  past,  present. 
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and  future.  At  the  core  of  High  Frontier  is  a 
fundamental  change  from  Mutual  Assured 
Destruction  (MAD)  toward  Assured  Surviv- 
al. We  cannot  make  this  strategic  change 
without  also  rethinking  our  approach  to 
arms  control. 

U.S  arms  control  efforts  to  date  have  been 
rooted  In  two  basic  precepts  of  MAD:  stabili- 
ty depends  upon  a  balance  of  terror  to  be 
sustained  by  a  negotiated  equality  (or 
parity,  equivalence,  sufficiency,  etc.)  In  pu- 
nitive nuclear  weapons  and  the  Inescapable 
corollary  of  that  doctrine,  strategic  defen- 
tive  weaponry,  is  destabilizing  and  provoca- 
Uve. 

The  MAD-based  approach  to  arms  control 
negotiations  was  articulated  clearly  by  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara  in 
the  mid-1960s.  He  stated: 

"We  think  it  is  in  our  interest,  and  theirs, 
to  limit  the  deployment  of  defensive  weap- 
ons, and  we're  quite  prepared  to  discuss  pos- 
sible limitations  In  the  deployment  of  offen- 
sive strategic  nuclear  weapons  as  well.  (Pen- 
tagon News  Conference,  Washington,  D.C., 
May  18, 1967.) 

Mr.  McNamara  calculated  that  the  Soviets 
would  be  unlikely  to  embrace  balance  of 
terror  as  a  basis  of  arms  control  negotia- 
tions as  long  as  the  United  SUtes  main- 
tained a  superior  position  in  strategic  nucle- 
ar offensive  power.  He  asserted  that  strate- 
gic stability  and  the  conditions  for  effective 
SALT  negotiations  would  be  improved  if  the 
Soviets  were  allowed  to  increase  their  nucle- 
ar attack  capabilities  to  a  level  where  they 
would  be  certain  of  inflicting  Intolerable  de- 
struction on  the  United  SUtes  In  a  retalia- 
tory strike.  He  moved  forcefully  within  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  derail  strategic 
programs,  defensive  or  offensive,  which 
could  thwart  the  achievement  of  this  pre- 
sumably desirable  balance  of  terror. 

THE  mrLvmcx  or  mad  oh  salt 
The  results  of  SALT  negotiations  thus  far 
quite  clearly  demonstrate  the  effects  of 
these  MAD  precepts.  The  only  treaty  result- 
ing from  SALT  is  the  ABM  Treaty  which  is 
designed  to  outlaw  strategic  defense,  at  least 
as  far  as  defense  against  ballistic  missiles, 
the  most  threatening  of  offensive  systems. 
On  the  other  hand,  our  attempts  to  negoti- 
ate limits  on  offensive  systems,  the  Interim 
Agreement  of  1972,  the  Vladivostok  Ac- 
cords, and  SALT  II,  resulted  in  the  ratchet- 
ing upward  of  the  level  of  offensive  nuclear 
weapons.  Americans  were  urged  to  accept 
this  "progress"  in  SALT  on  the  basis  of  the 
MAD  theory  that  nuclear  war  would  be  so 
apocalyptically  destructive  that  its  deter- 
rence is  Independent  of  the  numbers  of 
weapons  Involved. 

The  U.S.  has  entered  negotiations  on  of- 
fensive systems  attempting  to  fix  limits  con- 
sistents  with  MAD  theory— that  is.  at  or 
below  existing  U.S.  inventories  and  hoping 
to  avoid  any  increase.  The  Soviets,  on  the 
other  hand,  enter  negotiations  determined 
to  fix  levels  high  enough  to  accommodate 
an  entirely  different  strategy,  which  insists 
that  nuclear  war  would  destroy  capitalist 
nations  but  that  the  socialist  camp— despite 
widespread  destruction— would  emerge  tri- 
umphant. The  Soviet  SALT  negotiators 
insist  that  levels  be  high  enough  to  encom- 
pass their  ongoing  weapons  programs  de- 
signed to  support  that  strategy.  Invariably. 
both  sides  are  accommodated.  The  Soviets 
are  allowed  to  pursue  the  war-wlnnlng  capa- 
bilities consistent  with  their  doctrines,  while 
the  United  SUtes  is  permitted  to  add  to  its 
retaliatory-only  capabilities  consistent  with 
MAD  theory. 
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The  IneviUble  effect  of  negotiations  based 
on  these  two  fundamentally  divergent  stra- 
tegic views  has  been  an  Intolerable  growth 
of  Soviet  nuclear  first  strike  capabilities  and 
a  dangerous  weakening  of  the  U.S.  deter- 
rent. Western  arms  control  advocates  have 
been  unwilling  to  accept  the  obvious  reality 
that  the  Soviet  Union  rejects,  in  word  and 
in  deed,  the  MAD  doctrine  which  underpins 
Western  devotion  to  the  SALT  process.  The 
Soviets  have  from  the  inception  of  the  as- 
sured destruction  theory  branded  it  as 
"bourgeois  naivete."  They  have  not  elected 
to  leave  their  homeland  defenseless  against 
U.S.  nuclear  retaliation,  as  MAD  theory  de- 
mands, but  have  poured  more  resources  into 
strategic  defenses,  active  and  civil,  than  the 
U.S.  has  invested  In  iU  entire  deterrent 
force.  They  have  created  offensive  systems 
obviously  designed  to  destroy  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  U.S.  retaliatory  force  in  a 
first  strike. 

This  incontrovertible  evidence  of  the 
Soviet  strategic  perspective  and  its  incom- 
patibility with  the  U.S.  approach  to  SALT 
negotiations  is  swept  aside  by  many  arms 
control  advocates  by  a  farfetched  assump- 
tion that  there  are  Western-style  "hawk" 
and  "dove"  factions  in  the  Kremlin.  Accord- 
ing to  this  assumption.  Brezhnev  and  other 
"civilians  ■  really  do  accept  MAD  theory  but 
are  opposed  by  a  powerful  group  of  Soviet 
"militarists"  who  insist  that  nuclear  war  is 
not  only  thinkable  but  wlnnable. 

To  accept  this  view  of  the  Soviet  leader- 
ship, one  must  make  himself  believe  that 
the  omnipotent  Communist  Party,  headed 
by  Marshal  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Leonid 
Brezhnev,  cannot  control  its  comrades  in 
the  Red  Army  and  Indeed  must  reluctantly 
imperil  the  entire  economy  of  the  USSR  to 
meet  the  demands  of  a  Russian  "military-in- 
dustrial complex."  If  one  can  bring  himself 
to  believe  this,  he  can  then  argue,  as  many 
arms  control  advocates  do,  that  the  U.S. 
should  accommodate  to  intransigent  Soviet 
positions  in  arms  control  negotiations  In 
order  to  strengthen  the  hand  of  Kremlin 
"doves"  in  their  difficult  task  of  restraining 
the  military  "hawks."  It  would  also  follow 
that  the  key  alliances  in  the  arms  control 
process  are,  on  the  one  hand,  between  peace 
loving  adherents  of  MAD  theories  in  the 
U.S.  and  USSR  and.  on  the  other  hand,  be- 
tween the  "militarists"  in  the  Pentagon  and 
their  counterparts  in  the  Soviet  Ministry  of 
Defense. 

As  long  as  the  MAD  theory  remains  the 
basis  for  the  U.S.  approach  to  arms  control, 
the  SALT  process  will  continue  to  under- 
mine the  security  of  the  Free  World.  No 
SALT  agreement  agreed  upon  by  U.S.  nego- 
tiators attempting  to  esUbllsh  and  maintain 
a  balance  of  terror  and  Soviet  negotiators 
determined  to  esUblish  and  maintain  strate- 
gic nuclear  dominance  will  ever  be  ratified 
by  the  Senate  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Further,  the  longer  MAD  theory  and  arms 
control  advocacy  remain  interlocking  con- 
cepts among  Western  Intellectuals,  the  more 
contrived  will  be  the  excuses  provided  for 
Soviet  behavior  whether  in  the  SALT  proc- 
ess or  elsewhere. 

CURRENT  TRI-JITIES 

The  High  Front'  -  strategy  of  Assured 
Survival  can  be  at  ^pted  and  pursued  with- 
out regard  for  fur  her  arms  control  agree- 
ments with  the  Soviets.  Indeed,  one  of  the 
salient  advantages  of  High  Frontier  is  that 
it  provides  security  to  the  West  quite  inde- 
pendently of  any  trust  or  distrust  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  usefulness 
of  High  Frontier's  spacebome  strategic  de- 
fenses are  not  affected  by  Soviet  compliance 


with  past  arms  control  agreements.  This  im- 
portant advantage  should  not  be  affected  by 
any  future  arms  control  agreemenU. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  the  High  Frontier 
strategy  excludes  all  consideration  of  arms 
control.  In  fact,  the  reemphasis  of  strategic 
defenses  central  to  the  High  Frontier  ap- 
proach have  received  support  from  an  unex- 
pected quarter.  Mr.  Anders  Boaerup,  a 
Danish  activist  in  the  international  disarma- 
ment movement.  sUtes: 

"The  adoption  by  sUtes  of  a  defense  ap- 
proach to  security  need  not  lead  to  an  arms 
race.  On  the  contrary,  it  can  lead  to  disar- 
mament, and  is  probably  the  only  viable  ap- 
proach to  it.  (Bulletin  of  the  Atomic  Sclen- 
tisU.  December  1981). 

It  would  be  naive  indeed  to  predict  that 
Mr.  Boserup  and  his  colleagues  in  the  disar- 
mament lobby  would  applaud  U.S.  adoption 
of  the  High  Frontier  strategy.  They  are 
much  more  likely  to  condemn  it  as  the  initi- 
ation of  a  "new  arms  race  in  space."  Never- 
theless, what  he  wrote  is  true. 

Ironically  perhaps,  the  employment  of  ef- 
fective spacebome  defenses  will  accomplish, 
through  unilateral  U.S.  action,  that  same 
result  which  the  disarmers  have  so  fruitless- 
ly pursued  over  15  years  of  SALT  talks— the 
checking  of  the  grovrth  of  nuclear  offensive 
weapon  inventories  on  both  sides.  Effective 
strategic  defenses  can  negate  the  para- 
mountcy  of  the  nuclear  ballistic  missile  In 
the  strategic  equstion  and  eliminate  the  im- 
perative on  both  sides  to  have  more  weap- 
ons with  even  greater  destructive  power. 
The  U.S.-USSR  competition  would  be  shift- 
ed from  a  numerical  contest  in  nuclear  of- 
fense to  a  technical  contest  In  defensive  sys- 
tems in  space  where  nonnuclear  technol- 
ogies show  great  promise. 

Even  If  nuclear  weapons  come  to  play  a 
role  In  the  defensive  competition  in  space, 
the  threat  of  their  use.  hiuidreds  of  miles 
above  the  Earth,  would  cerUlnly  be  prefera- 
ble to  the  threat  they  now  pose  in  the  form 
of  ballistic  missile  warheads  aimed  at  terres- 
trial targets. 

The  adoption  of  the  High  Frontier  strate- 
gy, despite  these  advantages  for  the  real 
world  of  peace  and  security  from  nuclear 
devasUtion.  will  require  a  fundamental 
change  in  the  U.S.  approach  to  arms  control 
negotiations,  which  Is  certain  to  engender 
controversy.  MAD  theories  will  not  die 
easily,  in  or  out  of  government.  There  is  no 
bias  among  bureaucrats  stronger  than  that 
bias  toward  the  rectitude  of  positions  taken 
in  the  past.  A  myriad  of  Interlocking  policies 
and  positions  taken  in  the  SUte  Depart- 
ment, Department  of  Defense,  and  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
would  require  drastic  revision  if  the  U.S.  ap- 
proach to  arms  control  is  to  be  based  on  a 
search  for  Assured  Survival  rather  than  for 
a  perpetual  balance  of  terror. 

Of  Immediate  concern  in  the  area  of  arms 
control  are  those  treaties  which  address  the 
uses  of  space  and  strategic  defensive  sys- 
tems—the Outer  Space  Treaty,  negotiated 
under  UN  aegis  in  1967,  and  the  ABM 
Treaty  between  the  U.S.  and  USSR  signed 
in  May  1972.  (Pertinent  extracts  from  these 
agreements  are  in  the  annex  to  this  chap- 
ter.) 

With  regard  to  the  UN  treaty  on  outer 
space,  nothing  In  the  High  Frontier  concept 
contradicts  its  language.  The  prohibition 
against  "weapons  of  mass  destruction"  in 
orbit  is  not  violated  by  any  of  the  High 
Frontier  military  programs  Involved  and  the 
nonmilltary  programs  can  be  fairly  depicted 
as  beneficial  for  all  countries. 


Even  so,  the  United  SUtes  government 
would  have  to  prepare  for  a  polemical  buf- 
feting by  the  Soviet  Bloc  and  iU  Third 
World  clients  for  engaging  in  "space  impert- 
allam."  The  linchpin  for  such  a  propaganda 
assault  has  already  been  set  by  the  Soviets 
in  their  proposed  new  UN  treaty  outlawing 
all  space  weaponry. 

A  more  serious  problem  for  High  Frontier 
is  presented  by  the  ABM  Treaty.  As  the 
only  real  treaty  to  emerge  from  the  SALT 
process,  it  is  of  great  symbolic  value  to  arms 
control  advocates.  It  also  represents  the  le- 
galistic refuge  for  adherents  of  the  Mutual 
Assured  Destruction  doctrine.  Finally,  it  was 
negotiated,  ratified,  and  applauded  by  many 
influential  figures  from  many  quarters  of 
the  U.S.  body  politic. 

High  Frontier  represente  a  direct  refuU- 
tion  of  the  philosophical  basis  underlying 
the  ABM  Treaty.  The  defensive  systems  ad- 
vocated by  High  Frontier  do  not  necessarily 
conflict  with  the  specific  provisions  of  the 
treaty,  but  they  can  and  will  be  construed  as 
conflicting  with  both  the  q^irit  and  the 
letter  of  it. 

There  are  three  basic  legitimate  answers 
to  real  or  alleged  conflict  between  High 
Frontier  and  the  ABM  Treaty:  abrogate, 
assert  compliance,  or  amend. 

ABROGATION 

The  ABM  Treaty  provides  for  withdrawal 
by  either  party  in  the  event  that  its  "su- 
preme Interests"  are  Jeopardized.  The  U.S. 
Senate  was  assured  In  1972,  prior  to  ratifica- 
tion, that  failure  to  achieve  progress  in  of- 
fensive strategic  weapons  llmlUtlon  agree- 
ments would  be  grounds  for  U.S.  withdraw- 
al. Certainly  the  case  can  be  made  that 
SALT  negotiations  have  failed  to  check  the 
unprecedented  growth  of  Soviet  nuclear  of- 
fensive power  and  that  this  Jeopardizes  U.S. 
supreme  interests.  Add  to  this  the  strong 
evidence  of  Soviet  violations  of  this  treaty 
and  the  case  for  abrogation  is  clear. 

ASSERTION  OP  COMPLIANCB 

The  definitions  of  what  constitutes  an 
ABM  system  within  the  context  of  this 
treaty  are  rather  rigid.  The  spacebome  bal- 
listic missile  defense  systems  Involved  in  the 
High  Frontier  concept  can  be  fairly  de- 
scribed as  "ABM  systems  based  on  other 
physical  principles."  LimlUtions  on  such 
systems  become  the  subject  of  discussion  be- 
tween the  signatories.  Such  discussion  can 
be  initiated  without  hindrance  to  U.S. 
action  to  acquire  such  systems. 

A  case  can  also  be  made,  although  less 
clearly,  that  certain  point  defense  options  in 
the  High  Frontier  layered  defense  concept 
also  fall  outside  treaty  definitions  of  ABM. 
In  any  case,  at  least  100  U.S.  ICBM  sUos 
could  be  protected  against  a  first  strike 
without  violation  of  the  treaty. 

AMZMDMENT 

The  1972  ABM  Treaty  provides  for  review 
and  amendment  every  five  years.  The  last 
review  in  1977  was  only  perfunctory.  In  the 
upcoming  1982  review  the  U.S.  negotiating 
team  should  propose  amendmenU  to  permit 
unfettered  U.S.  acquisition  of  defensive  sys- 
tems if  the  options  of  abrogation  or  asserted 
compliance  are  rejected  or  appear  inad- 
equate to  support  the  High  Frontier  efforts. 
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Lake  City.  Utah,  at  the  University  of 
Utah  Medical  Center. 

Dr.  Clark  was  the  first  person  in  his- 
tory to  have  received  an  artificial 
heart.  He  lived  on  this  heart  system 
for  112  days,  which  is  simply  a  modem 
day  miracle.  Prior  to  the  implantation 
of  the  artificial  heart.  Dr.  Clark's 
physical  condition  had  deteriorated  to 
such  a  point  that  imminent  death  was 
certain.  On  December  1,  1982,  under 
the  sitilled  hands  of  Dr.  William  C. 
DeVries,  Dr.  Clark's  natural  heart, 
which  was  diseased,  was  removed  and 
the  "Jarvik-7"  artificial  heart  was  im- 
planted. However.  I  do  not  intend  to 
speak  today  about  the  medical  won- 
ders unfolded  in  Dr.  Clark's  operation. 
I  would  simply  like  to  pay  a  personal 
tribute  to  this  great  man.  Our  Nation 
is  in  need  of  heroes— men  of  unlimited 
courage— men  who  can  triimiph  over 
pain  and  discouragement.  Barney 
Clark  is  that  kind  of  hero.  Pew  in 
recent  years  have  shown  such  spirit 
and  such  a  positive,  optimistic  outlook 
toward  life. 

Barney  Clark  was  successfiQ  in  his 
profession.  He  was  a  leader  in  his  com- 
munity. He  married  a  wonderful 
woman,  Una  Loy  Clark.  He  was  the 
father  of  a  great  family. 

I  would  like  to  quote  four  para- 
graphs from  this  morning's  Washing- 
ton Post  concerning  the  death  of  Dr. 
Clark: 

But  Clark's  life  following  the  Implant  was 
a  tough  struggle  punctuated  with  hope,  de- 
spair and  days  of  little  or  no  improvement. 

Clark  suffered  the  pain  and  repeated  op- 
erations described  on  the  consent  form. 

Despite  them,  he  told  DeVries  in  a  Uped 
interview  March  1  that  he  would  tell  other 
potential  reciplenU.  "It's  worth  it  If  the  al- 
ternative is  they  either  die  or  they  have  it 
done." 

"AU  in  all  it's  been  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to 
help  people  and  then,  you  folks  have 
learned  something,"  he  told  the  doctors. 

Today,  Mr.  President,  I  humbly 
speak  for  myself  and  thousands  of 
Americans  in  saying,  thank  God  for 
men  like  Dr.  Barney  B.  Clark.  Because 
of  him,  others  shall  live.  We  extend 
oiu-  heartfelt  sympathy  to  his  family 
and  Ills  many  personal  friends. 


DR.  BARNEY  B.  CLARK 
ISi.  HATCH.  Hit.  President,  today 
with  deep  sadness  I  would  like  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  U.S.  Senate  the 
death  of  Dr.  Barney  B.  Clark.  Dr. 
Clark  passed  away  yesterday  in  Salt 


THE  EQUAL  ACCESS  TO  JUSTICE 
ACT 

Mr.  DeCONCENI.  I  am  pleased  to 
Join  Senators  Domenici  and  Orasslet 
in  introducing  a  bill  to  reauthorize  the 
Equal  Access  to  Justice  Act.  The  act 
makes  it  easier  for  Americans  to  get  a 
fair  shake  when  they  square  off  with 
the  Federal  Grovemment— either  in 
court  or  in  an  agency-level  proceeding. 
The  act  requires  the  Government  to 
pick  up  the  legal  costs  for  a  private  cit- 
izen—and in  particular,  a  small  busi- 
nessman—when the  Government  loses 
a  court  case  or  agency  level  dispute 
and  cannot  substantially  Justify  its 
action. 
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The  maze  of  bureaucracy  and  regu- 
lation is  no  less  confusing  to  the  aver- 
age citizen  today  than  it  was  in  1979 
when  the  act  was  originally  passed  by 
the  Senate.  The  cost  of  the  legal  as- 
sistance necessary  to  challenge  the 
Government  has  grown  as  well.  Now. 
more  than  ever,  we  need  the  reforms 
embodied  in  the  Equal  Access  to  Jus- 
tice Act  so  that  a  citizen  or  small  busi- 
ness may  stand  up  to  arbitrary  or 
unfair  Government  action.  Without 
the  act,  where  the  cost  of  contesting  a 
Government  order  exceeds  the 
amoimt  at  stake,  the  Government 
wins  by  tyranny  of  the  dollar  and  the 
public  interest  in  eliminating  unrea- 
sonable regulation  is  ignored. 

The  Equal  Access  to  Justice  Act  is 
not  a  makeshift  response  to  this  in- 
equity. It  is  a  well-considered  piece  of 
legislation.  The  idea  began  as  S.  2354 
in  the  95th  Congress.  This  bill  came  to 
the  Subcommittee  on  Improvements 
on  Judicial  Machinery,  which  I  then 
chaired.  After  hearings,  a  revised  bill 
that  reflected  the  objections  and  sug- 
gestions of  administration  witnesses 
and  others  was  reported  to  the  f  uU  Ju- 
diciary Committee.  S.  256  of  the  96th 
Congress  was  based  on  tliis  revised 
bill.  It  passes  the  Senate  on  July  31. 
1979,  with  overwhelming  approval.  94 
to  3. 

The  Equal  Access  to  Justice  Act  not 
only  addresses  an  area  of  great  need, 
but  it  does  so  very  effectively.  The  act 
allows  fees  only  to  those  citizens  who 
can  show  that  the  Government  was 
not  substantially  Justified  in  its  ac- 
tions and  who  do  not  have  the  finan- 
cial resources  to  take  on  the  Govern- 
ment. Basically,  the  fees  are  available 
to  individuals  with  net  worth  of  $1 
million  or  less,  businesses  with  a  net 
worth  of  $5  million  or  less,  and  all 
nonprofit  organizations.  The  source  of 
fee  awards  is  chosen  to  maximize  ac- 
countability. The  payment  comes  di- 
rectly from  the  budget  of  the  agency 
whose  unjustified  action  resulted  in 
the  award.  This  creates  a  strong  incen- 
tive for  agencies  to  look  carefully  at 
new  regulations  and  lawsuits  to  see 
that  they  are  justified  prior  to  impos- 
ing them  on  American  citizens. 
Through  this  formula,  the  citizen  be- 
comes the  watchdog  of  the  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy. 

As  enacted,  the  Equal  Access  to  Jus- 
tice Act  contained  a  3-year  sunset  pro- 
vision repealing  its  amendments  on 
Octoljer  1,  1984.  The  Administrative 
Conference  of  the  United  States  was 
assigned  the  task  of  monitoring  the 
act's  implementation  and  costs  and  re- 
porting back  to  Congress.  In  the  first 
annual  report,  dated  September  22. 
1982,  the  cost  of  awards  was  less  than 
$1  million.  When  the  act  was  passed, 
the  Department  of  Justice  estimated 
costs  for  the  first  year  of  $125  million 
and  the  CBO  projected  $92  million. 


iA «      V  AA  a 
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The  act  seems  to  be  one  of  the  few 
dear  bargains  around. 

A  sufficient  safeguard  against  regu- 
latory abuse  is  a  necessary  part  of  our 
Federal  Government.  Through  the 
device  of  fee  shifting,  the  Equal  Access 
to  Justice  Act  improves  our  cltiaens' 
access  to  courts  and  administrative 
proceedings.  It  encourages  them  to 
vindicate  their  rights  and  not  to  acqui- 
esce in  a  ruling  or  sanction  which  they 
believe  arbitrary,  misguided,  or  unfair. 
I  believe  this  act  makes  the  Govern- 
ment more  accountable  in  the  excer- 
cise  of  its  regulatory  powers  and  more 
responsive  to  its  citizens'  needs. 
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MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  SUtes  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  1:18  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerlts, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  joint  resolutions,  each 
without  amendment: 

SJ.  Res.  32.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  May  1983  as  "Nation- 
al Arthritis  Month":  and 

SJ.  Res.  M.  Joint  resolution  to  commemo- 
rate thf  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Amity  and  Com- 
merce Between  Sweden  and  the  United 
States. 

The  message  also  aimounced  that 
the  House  has  agreed  to  the  following 
conctirrent  resolution,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  Con.  Res.  20.  Concurrent  resolution 
making  corrections  in  the  enrollment  of 
HJl.  1718. 

The  message  further  annoimced 
that  the  House  has  agreed  to  the  fol- 
lowing concurrent  resolutions,  in 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 


H.  Con.  Res.  91.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
vising the  congressional  budget  for  the  U.S. 
Oovemment  for  the  fiscal  year  1983  and  set- 
ting forth  the  congressional  budget  for  the 
U.S.  Oovemment  for  the  fiscal  years  1984, 
1985.  and  1986:  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  94.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  an  adjournment  of  the  House 
from  Maich  24  to  April  5.  1983,  and  an  ad- 
journment of  the  Senate  from  March  24  or 
March  25  to  April  5. 1983. 


At  5:57  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  announced  that  the  House 
agrees  to  the  further  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  1718) 
making  appropriations  to  provide 
emergency  expenditures  to  meet  ne- 
glected urgent  needs,  to  protect  and 
add  to  the  national  wealth,  resulting 
in  not  make-work  but  productive  Jobs 
for  women  and  men  and  to  help  pro- 
vide for  the  indigent  and  homeless  for 
the  fiscal  year  1983.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

At  8:40  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  announced  that  the  Speak- 
er has  signed  the  following  enrolled 
bill  and  joint  resolution: 

H.R.  1718.  An  act  making  appropriations 
to  provide  productive  employment  for  him- 
dreds  of  thousands  of  jobless  Americans,  to 
hasten  or  initiate  Federal  projects  and  con- 
struction of  lasting  value  to  the  Nation  and 
its  citizens,  and  to  provide  humanitarian  as- 
sistance to  the  indigent  for  fiscal  year  1983, 
and  for  other  purposes;  tuid 

SJ.  Res.  64.  A  joint  resolution  to  com- 
memorate the  two  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Amity  and 
Commerce  between  Sweden  and  the  United 
States. 

The  eruPoUed  bill  and  joint  resolution 
were  subsequently  signed  by  the  Vice 
President. 

At  11:25  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  announced  that  the  House 
disagrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  biU  (H.R.  2112)  to 
extend  by  6  months  the  expiration 
date  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1950. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following 
bill,  without  amendment: 

S.  926.  An  act  to  establish  uniform  nation- 
al standards  for  the  continued  regulation, 
by  the  severfcl  States,  of  commercial  motor 
vehicle  width  on  intersUte  highways. 

The  message  further  armounced 
that  the  House  has  agreed  to  the  fol- 
lowing resolution: 

H.  Res.  153.  A  resolution  electing  Jim 
Wright  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  during  the 
absence  of  the  Speaker. 

At  12:07  a.m.  (Friday.  March  25. 
1983).  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives,  delivered  by  Mr. 
Gregory,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  agrees  to  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  1900)  to  assure 
the  solvency  of  the  social  security 
trust  funds,  to  n  lorm  the  medicare  re- 
imbursement of  hospitals,  to  extend 
the  Federal  supplemental  compensa- 
tion program,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following 
bill,  in  which  it  requests  the  conciu-- 
rence  of  the  Senate: 


H.R.  2369.  An  act  to  prevent  the  tempo- 
rary termination  of  the  Federal  Supplemen- 
tal Compensation  Act  of  1982. 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  REFERRED 

The  following  concurrent  resolution 
was  read  and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.  Con.  Res.  .91.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
vising the  congressional  budget  for  the  U.S. 
Oovemment  for  the  fiscal  year  1983  and  set- 
ting forth  the  congressional  budget  for  the 
U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal  years  1984, 
1985,  and  1986;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget. 


ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  reported  that  on 
today.  March  24.  1983,  he  had  present- 
ed to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bill  and 
joint  resolution: 

S.  366.  An  act  to  settle  certain  claims  of 
the  Mashantucket  Pequot  Indians. 

S.J.  Res.  64.  Joint  resolution  to  commemo- 
rate the  200th  anniversary  of  the  signing  of 
the  Treaty  of  Amity  and  Commerce  be- 
tween Sweden  and  the  United  States. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-647.  A  commimlcation  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Defense  Security  Assistance 
Agency  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  a  foreign  military  assistance  sale 
to  Norway;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-648.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  a 
foreign  military  assistance  sale  to  Saudi 
Arabia;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

EC-649.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a 
foreign  military  sale  to  Saudi  Arabia;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-650.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a 
foreign  military  sale  to  Oreece;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-651.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  DOD  civilian  strength:  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-652.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
relative  to  Armed  Forces  rations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-653.  A  conununlcatlon  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  SUtes  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  certification  of 
revenues  for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Panama  Canal  Commission;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-654.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  for 
Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs  transmitting 


a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  extend  the 
time  period  for  all  elements  of  a  National 
Guard  unit  to  complete  a  tndning  assembly: 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-45S.  A  communication  from  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Research  and  En- 
gineering transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  independent  research  and  devel- 
(Himent  and  bid  and  proposal  costs:  to  the 
Ctmimittee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-656.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  an  Analysis 
of  the  President's  Credit  Budget  for  fiscal 
year  1984;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget. 

EC-657.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  use  of  alcohol  In  fuels; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

EC-658.  A  commimlcation  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Park  Foundation  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report 
of  the  Foundation  for  1982;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-659.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Minerals  Management  Service. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a  refund  of 
excess  royalty  payments  to  Marathon  Oil 
Company:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-660.  A  commimlcation  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Minerals  Management  Service. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a  refimd  of 
excess  royalty  payments  to  Union  Oil  Co.  of 
Calif.;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

EC-661.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Minerals  Management  Service. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a  refimd  of 
excess  royalty  payments  to  Transco  Explo- 
ration Co.;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-662.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  deferment  of  the 
1982  construction  repayment  installment 
due  the  United  States  from  the  Almena  Irri- 
gation District,  Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin 
Program;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-663.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man and  Commissioners  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  forty-ninth  annual  report  of  the 
Authority  for  fiscal  year  1982;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

EC-664.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Overseas  Private  Investment 
Corporation,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  annual  report  of  the  Corporation  for 
fiscal  year  1982;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

EC-M5.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional  Re- 
lations, transmitting  an  amendment  to  the 
proposed  "International  Security  and  Devel- 
opment Cooperation  Act  of  1983";  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-666.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorize  supplemental 
international  security  and  development  as- 
sistance for  urgent  purposes  for  the  fiscal 
year  1983,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-667.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  add  a  repre- 
sentative of  Indian  tribal  governments  to 
the  membership  of  the  Advisory  Commis- 


sion on  Intergovernmental  Relations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-668.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  notice  of  his 
approval  of  a  proposed  Airway  Science  Cur- 
riculum Demonstration  Project;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-669.  A  communication  from  the  CHiief 
Planning  Officer  of  the  Navajo  and  Hopi 
Indian  Relocation  Commission,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  the  seventh  annual 
report  of  the  Commission  covering  fiscal 
year  1982;  to  the  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs. 

EC-670.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Director  of  Central  Intelligence, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1984  for  Intelligence  and  intelligence-related 
activities  of  the  United  States  Government, 
for  the  Intelligence  Community  Staff,  for 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  Retirement 
and  Disability  System,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence. 

EC-671.  A  communication  from  the  Cliair- 
man  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  annual  report  of  the  Au- 
thority on  activities  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  for  calendar  year  1982;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-672.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
annual  report  of  the  Commission  on  activ- 
ities under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
during  calendar  year  1982;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-673.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  annual  reportxJf  the  Department 
on  activities  under  the  n^edom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  for  calendar  year  1982;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judicial^. 

EC-674.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Academy  and  Insti- 
tute of  Arts  and  Letters,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  annual  report  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Academy  for  calendar  year 
1982;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-675.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Rehabili- 
tation Act  of  1973  to  Increase  flexibility  and 
simplify  grant  programs  to  States  for  voca- 
tional rehabilitation,  to  Improve  rehabilita- 
tion services  for  the  severely  handicapped, 
to  modify  certain  discretionary  grant  pro- 
grams providing  essential  services  and  re- 
sources specifically  designed  for  handi- 
capped Individuals,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

EC-676.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  notice  of  pror>osed  rulemaking  for  the 
1984-85  Family  Contribution  Schedules  for 
the  Pell  Grant  Program;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-677.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  extend  various  health  authori- 
ties, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  following  petitions  and  memori- 
als were  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
were  referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  as  indicated: 


POM-60.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  New  York;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry: 

SniATS  No.  31 

"Whereas,  The  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  imposed  an  assessment  of 
fifty  cents  per  hundredweight  on  milk  pro- 
duced after  December  first,  nineteen  hun- 
dred eighty-two,  an  assessment  designed  to 
reduce  the  excess  production  of  milk  nation- 
wide; and 

"Whereas,  This  assessment  will  reduce  the 
income  of  New  York  dairy  farmers  by  ap- 
proximately fifty-five  million  dollars  in 
nineteen  hundred  eighty-three  alone;  and 

"Whereas,  Many  dairy  farmers  in  New 
York  State  are  forced  to  operate  on  narrow 
financial  margins  due  to  conditions  beyond 
their  control,  this  assessment  will  have  a 
severe  impact  on  the  cash  flow  of  these 
dairy  farmers  and  may  cause  financial  losses 
for  many  in  this  State;  and 

"Whereas,  Dairy  farmers  constitute  the 
major  portion  of  the  agricultural  sector  of 
the  economy  of  the  State;  and 

"Whereas,  What  af fecU  one  sector  of  New 
York  State's  economy  affects  all.  the  Impact 
of  this  assessment  will  be  felt  not  only  by 
dairy  farmers  but  by  the  State's  economy  as 
a  whole:  and 

"Whereas,  Excess  production  of  milk  na- 
tionwide, which  this  assessment  is  intended 
to  reduce,  is  not  contributed  to  be  dairy 
farmers  in  this  State;  and 

"Whereas,  This  assessment  is  nonetheless 
applied  to  dairy  farmers  In  New  York  State, 
inequitably  penalizing  them  for  a  national 
situation  of  which  they  are  not  the  cause; 
and 

"Whereas,  As  a  result  of  this  assessment, 
many  dairy  farmers  In  this  State  will  be 
forced  to  increase  production  of  milk  in 
order  to  achieve  adequate  cash  flows;  and 

"Whereas.  This  unavoidable  result  Is  con- 
trary to  the  goal  of  reduced  production 
which  imposition  of  this  assessment  seeks  to 
achieve;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  this  Legislative  Body  ex- 
press its  opposition  to  this  assessment  and 
express  Its  desire  that  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  rescind  this  assess- 
ment and  seek  an  equitable  solution  to  the 
national  problem  of  overproduction  without 
unfairly  penalizing  the  dairy  farmers  of  this 
State;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  Resolution, 
suitably  engrossed,  be  transmitted  to  the 
Honorable  John  Block,  Secretary,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  and  to  the  Honorable  Ronald 
Reagan,  President  of  the  United  States. 
Washington,  D.C;  Clerk.  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  and  Clerk,  United 
States  Senate." 

POM-6I.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopted 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ar- 
Itansas;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 

"RESOLUnOR 

"Whereas,  the  Highway  Revenue  Act  of 
1982  is  scheduled  to  go  Into  effect  on  April 
1, 1983;  and 

"Whereas,  under  the  Highway  Revenue 
Act,  there  will  be  a  substantial  increase  in 
the  excise  tax  on  the  retail  sale  of  trucks 
and  certain  parts  and  accessories  installed 
on  trucks  after  purchase  of  the  vehicle;  and 

"Whereas,  the  increase  In  the  excise  tax 
on  a  single  truck  which  retails  for  $80,000 
will  amount  to  $1,600;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Highway  Revenue  Act  of 
1982  also  levies  increased  excise  taxes  on 
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the  UK  of  large  trucks,  which  tncreaae  may 
•mount  to  in  exoen  of  $1,000  per  year  and 
"Whereas,  the  various  increases  in  the 
cost  of  trucks  and  the  operation  thereof  im- 
poses a  serious  burden  on  small  trucking 
businesses  and  may  well  result  in  malting  it 
impractical  for  such  small  businesses  to  con- 
tinue to  operate;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Increase  in  the  various 
taxes  on  heavy  trucks  imposed  in  the  High- 
way Revenue  Act  of  1983  may  have  the 
effect  of  slowing  down  the  economic  recov- 
ery of  the  nation  and  in  an  increase  in  un- 
«nployment  rates  in  the  country:  and 

"Whereas,  it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
nation  that  the  \J&.  Congress  reexamine 
the  Highway  Revenue  Act  of  1982  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  need  for  revis- 
ing such  Act  prior  to  its  effective  date  or  as 
soon  as  is  practical  thereafter  to  alleviate 
inequities  contained  in  the  Act.  Now  there- 
fore, be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
0/  the  74th  General  AssenMy  of  the  State  of 
Arkansas,  the  Senate  concurring  herein: 

"That  the  Arkansas  General  Assembly 
hereby  respectfully  urges  the  U.S.  Congress 
to  reexamine  the  Highway  Revenue  Act  of 
1M3  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
extent  to  which  such  Act  imposes  an  Inequi- 
table and  unfair  burden  on  small  trucking 
businesses  and  the  extent  to  which  such  Act 
may  contribute  to  the  slowdown  of  the  eco- 
nomic recovery  of  the  country,  and  further 
urges  the  U.S.  Congress  to  take  such  action 
as  it  deems  appropriate  to  alleviate  any  in- 
equitable and  unfair  burdens  imposed  on 
small  businesses  by  the  Highway  Revenue 
Act  of  1983.  Be  It  further 

"Resolved  that  the  General  Assembly 
hereby  respectfully  urges  the  members  of 
the  Arkansas  Congressional  Delegation  to 
initiate  and  support  necessary  action  to 
bring  about  a  reexamination  of  the  High- 
way Revenue  Act  of  1982  for  the  purposes 
set  out  above. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  upon  adoption 
of  this  Resolution,  a  copy  shall  be  transmit- 
ted to  the  presiding  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  to  each  member  of  the  Arkansas 
Congressional  Delegation." 

POM-82.  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance: 


Rbolutioii 

"Whereas.  The  Office  of  the  United 
States  Trade  Representative  is  presently 
studying  the  feasibility  of  lowering  the 
tariff  on  canned  and  marinated  artichokes 
from  Spain  for  a  four- year  period  to  com- 
pensate for  restrictions  Imposed  several 
years  ago  on  Imports  of  Spanish  cookwear; 
and 

"Whereas,  California  grows  100  percent  of 
this  nation's  artichokes;  and 

"Whereas.  Artichokes  are  the  eighth 
ranking  crop  in  Monterey  County,  which 
grows  about  88  percent  of  this  state's  total 
artichoke  crop;  and 

"Whereas,  The  total  gross  value  of  arti- 
chokes to  Moneterey  County  is  about 
$36,500,000:  and 

"Whereas.  For  every  one  dollar  returned 
to  the  grower,  approximately  three  dollars 
are  generated  in  the  agricultural  industry 
through  the  creation  of  related  Jobs  and 
■ervloes,  resulting  in  a  $100  million  total 
Impact  on  the  local  area:  and 

"Whereas.  Exports  of  Spanish  artichoke 
products  to  the  United  States  more  than 
doubled  last  year,  and 


"Whereas,  Because  of  devaluation  of  the 
SpuDlsh  peseta.  Spanish  artichokes  sell  in 
this  coimtry  for  85  percent  of  what  Ameri- 
can producers  must  charge,  and 

"Whereas,  A  growing  Inventory  of  arti- 
choke products  has  appeared,  causing  ttUs 
country's  canned  artichokes  to  be  sold  at 
lower-than-market  price  to  clear  the  shelves 
for  1983  production:  and 

"Whereas,  Imports  from  Spain  have 
caused  serious  losses  in  sales  of  United 
States  processed  artichokes,  resulting  in 
only  one  remaining  domestic  producer  of 
caimed  and  marinated  artichoke  products: 
and 

"Whereas.  If  that  remaining  producer 
went  out  of  business,  that  could  cause  a 
domino  effect  resulting  in  the  loss  of  1.000 
Jobs  and  giving  Imported  processed  arti- 
chokes a  monopoly  In  the  United  States 
market:  now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  respectfully  memorializes  the 
United  States  Trade  Representative  not  to 
propose  lowering  the  present  tariff  on 
caimed  and  marinated  artichokes  which  are 
imported  from  Spain;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  each  Senator  and  Repre- 
sentative from  California  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  SUtes,  to  the  United  States 
Trade  RepresenUtlve,  and  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  International  Trade  Commission." 

POM-83.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City 
Council  of  Plainfield,  N.J.,  urging  Congress 
to  repeal  subtitle  A  of  title  II  of  the  Tax  Act 
of  1982,  which  relates  to  the  withholding 
tax  on  earned  Interest  and  dividends:  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

POM-64.  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

"Whereas,  The  United  States  and  Greece 
have  enjoyed  harmonious  relations 
throughout  history  as  democratic  nations 
committed  to  peace  and  international  coop- 
eration. These  relations  have  included 
mutual  action  on  behalf  of  freedom  in 
World  Wars  I  and  II  and  the  present  mem- 
bership of  both  nations  in  the  NATO  alli- 
ance: and 

"Whereas,  Our  nation  has  links  with 
Greece  not  only  through  a  mutual  belief  in 
democracy,  but  also  through  the  human 
bond  formed  by  the  millions  of  Greek  Amer- 
icans who  have  contributed  so  much  to  the 
advancement  of  our  nation  and,  specifically, 
our  state;  and 

"Whereas,  The  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  has  for  many  years  wisely 
sought  to  preserve  good  relations  with  our 
allies  by  maintaining  the  balance  of  power 
between  Turkey  and  Greece  in  the  estab- 
lished aid  ratio  of  10:7  for  the  respective 
countries:  and 

"Whereas,  The  administration  now  pro- 
poses to  the  Congress  a  drastic  change  in 
the  aid  ratio  whereby  military  aid  to  Turkey 
would  be  more  than  doubled,  thus  further 
destabilizing  the  region,  endangering  Greek 
security,  and  undermining  NATO;  now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California.  joinUy.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  President  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  reject 
the  above-mentioned  proposal;  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 


the  Preddoit  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  SUtes,  to  each  Member  of  Con- 
gress, to  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
of  the  United  SUtes  Senate,  and  to  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  of  the  Houae  of 
RepresenUtives. 

POM-85.  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  West  Virginia;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

JoiifT  Rksolutioh  No.  38 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  (tunythirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein).  That  the  follow- 
ing article  is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes, 
which  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses as  part  of  the  Constitution  when  rati- 
fied by  the  legislatures  of  three  fourths  of 
the  several  SUtes  within  seven  years  from 
the  date  of  its  submission  by  the  Congress: 

"Akticle  — 

"Section  1.  For  purposes  of  represenU- 
tion  in  the  Congress,  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President,  and  article  V  of 
this  Constitution,  the  District  constituting 
the  seat  of  government  of  the  United  SUtes 
shall  be  treated  as  though  it  were  a  SUte. 

"Sec.  2.  The  exercise  of  the  rights  and 
powers  conferred  under  this  article  shall  be 
by  the  people  of  the  District  constituting 
the  seat  of  government,  and  as  shall  be  pro- 
vided by  the  Congress. 

"Sec.  3.  The  twenty-third  article  of 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtes  is  hereby  repealed. 

"Sec.  4.  This  article  shall  be  inoperative, 
unless  it  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  legis- 
latures of  three  fourths  of  the  several 
SUtes  within  seven  years  from  the  date  of 
Its  submission.  Therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  West  Vir- 
ginia: That  the  Legislature  of  the  SUte  of 
West  Virginia  hereby  ratifies  this  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtes;  and,  be  it 

"Resolved  further.  That  the  Secretary  of 
SUte  of  the  SUte  of  West  Virginia  notify 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services, 
Washington,  D.C.,  the  President  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  SUtes  and  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives  of  the 
United  SUtes  of  this  action  by  forwarding 
to  each  of  them  a  certified  copy  of  this 
Joint  Resolution  adopted  by  the  West  Vir- 
ginia Legislature." 

POM-66.  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  Nevada;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
TransporUtion: 

Joint  Resolxttion 

Whereas,  a  study  funded  by  the  Federal 
Railroad  Administration,  the  SUte  of 
Nevada,  and  various  local  entities  of  this 
sUte,  has  determined  that  a  train  traveling 
at  speeds  of  up  to  250  mph  between  Las 
Vegas,  Nevada,  and  Los  Angeles,  California, 
is  feasible:  and 

Whereas,  This  high-speed  train,  powered 
by  electromagnetic  leviUtlon,  is  capable  of 
showing  a  profit  upon  completion:  and 

Whereas,  The  economy  of  each  affected 
sUte  would  be  stimulated  by  providing 
thousands  of  new  Jobs;  and 

Whereas,  Such  a  train  would  bring  the 
United  SUtes  to  the  forefront  of  modem 
technology  and  demonstrate  to  other  sUtes 
and  countries  that  there  Is  a  market  for  al- 


ternative high-speed  systems  of  transporU- 
tion;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Assembly  arid  Senate  of 
the  StaU  of  Nevada,  foinOy.  That  the 
Nevada  legislature  respectfully  requesU  the 
Congreas  of  the  United  SUtes  to  support 
the  oonstruction  and  operation  of  a  high- 
speed train  between  Las  Vegas  and  Los  An- 
geles: and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
prepared  and  transmitted  forthwith  by  the 
legislative  counsel  to  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  SUtes  as  presiding  officer  of  the 
Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUtives and  to  each  memlier  of  the 
Nevada  congressional  delegation:  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  this  resolution  shall 
become  effective  upon  passage  and  approv- 
al. 

POM-87.  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  California:  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources: 

Resolution 

Whereas,  The  Sacramento-San  Joaquin 
DelU  is  a  very  valuable  resource  to  the 
entire  SUte  of  California:  and 

Whereas,  The  delU  provides  a  diversity  of 
resources  and  has  a  multiplicity  of  uses;  and 

Whereas,  The  delU  provides  about 
7,000,000  people  with  12.000,000  visitor  days 
each  year,  and  estimates  project  an  increase 
to  14,000,000  visitor  days  in  1990;  and 

Whereas,  The  delU  supports  550,000  irri- 
gated acres  with  an  average  annual  gross 
value  of  $375,000,000:  and 

Whereas.  The  delU  is  an  essential  link  in 
the  transport  of  SUte  Water  Project  and 
Central  Valley  Project  water  to  beneficial 
users  south  of  the  delta,  and  increased  salin- 
ity levels  in  the  delU  could  create  a  reduc- 
tion or  cessation  of  water  deliveries:  now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  hereby  respectfully  memorial- 
izes the  President  and  Congress  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  grant  Immediate  federal  fi- 
nancial and  manpower  assistance  to  halt  the 
damage  to  the  levees  In  the  Sacramento-San 
Joaquin  Delta;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
SUtes  is  urged  to  authorize  participation  in 
a  comprehensive  delU  rebabiliution  pro- 
gram that  will  provide  for  the  needs  of  the 
Sacramento-San  Joaquin  I>elU  and  other 
areas  of  California:  and,  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  SUtes,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  RepresenUtives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
RepresenUtlve  from  California  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  SUtes. 

POM-68.  A  concxirrent  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  Idaho:  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 
A  Concurrent  Resolution 

Whereas,  Taiwan  is  of  great  strategic  im- 
portance in  the  defense  of  East  Asia  and  the 
Pacific;  and 

Whereas,  the  people  of  Taiwan  are  and 
have  been  among  the  most  trusted  friends 
of  the  people  of  the  United  SUtes;  and 

Whereas,  the  commercial,  cultural  and 
other  nongovernmental  relations  between 
the  American  people  and  Taiwan  are  now 
and  have  always  been  excellent  and  mutual- 
ly beneficial:  and 

Whereas,  the  people  of  Idaho  wish  to  con- 
duct and  carry  out  numerous  economic  and 


cultural  programs,  transactions  and  other 
relations  with  the  people  of  Taiwan;  and 

Whereas,  the  products  of  Idaho's  fields 
and  foresU  are  continually  essential  for 
maintaining  the  trade  patterns  which  are 
developing  between  the  United  SUtes  and 
Taiwan;  and 

Whereas,  the  Legislature  has  strong 
reason  to  believe  that  it  is  the  will  and 
pleasure  of  the  people  of  this  SUte  that 
Taiwan  be  adopted  as  a  sister  sUte. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  First  Regular  Session  of  the 
Forty-seventh  Idaho  Legislature,  the  House 
of  RepresenUtives  and  the  Senate  concur- 
ring therein,  that  Taiwan  is  hereby  adopted 
as  Idaho's  sister  sUte. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Chief 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives  be, 
and  she  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
forward  a  copy  of  this  Resolution  to  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes  of  America, 
to  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes 
Senate,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resenUtives of  the  United  SUtes,  to  the 
Chief  Executive  Officer  of  the  Government 
of  Taiwan,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  Provincial 
Legislature  of  Taiwan,  and  to  the  Governor 
of  the  SUte  of  Idaho. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  SIMPSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs: 

Special  Report  entitled  "Legislative  and 
Oversight  Activities  During  the  97th  Con- 
gress by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  (Rept.  No.  98-34). 

By  Mr.  PERCY,  from  the  Committee  on 
fH>reign  Relations,  with  an  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute: 

S.  695.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bretton  Woods 
Agreements  Act  to  authorize  consent  to  and 
authorize  appropriations  for  an  increase  in 
the  United  SUtes  quoU  in  the  International 
Monetary  F\uid  and  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  increased  U.S.  participation  in  the 
IMP'S  General  Arrangements  to  Borrow 
(with  minority  views)  (Rept.  No.  98-35). 

By  Mr.  PERCY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

Special  Report  entiUed  "Legislative  Ac- 
tivities Report  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  United  SUtes  Senate,  Ninety-sev- 
enth Congress"  (Rept.  No.  98-36). 

By  Mr.  PERCY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  822.  A  bill  to  expand  markets  for  U.S. 
agricultural  commodities,  expand  authority 
for  the  use  abroad  of  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  stocks,  require  the  export  sale 
of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  dairy 
products,  improve  programs  under  Public 
Law  480,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
98-37). 

Mr.  Mr.  HKTiMS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry: 

Special  Report  entitled  "Legislative 
Review  Activities  During  the  97th  Congress 
(Rept.  No.  98-38). 

By.  Mr.  COHEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs,  with  an  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute: 

S.  461.  A  bill  to  extend  the  authorization 
of  appropriations  for  the  Office  of  Govern- 
ment Ethics  for  five  years. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mi.  STAFFORD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Randolph): 
S.  917.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Comprehensive 
Environmental  Response,  Compensation 
and  Liability  Act  of  1980.  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Superfund  law.  so  as  to  pro- 
vide compensation  for  the  victims  of  envi- 
ronmental pollutants  and  poisons:  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  HATFIELD  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Kennedy.  Mr.  Matsunaga.  and  Mr. 
RiECLX): 
S.  918.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Employee  Re- 
tirement Income  Security  Act  of  1974  and 
the  Internal  Revenue  C^ode  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide greater  protection  to  women  under  pri- 
vate pension  plans:  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself,  Mr. 
DeConcini,  and  Mr.  Grasslet): 
S.  919.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Equal  Access  to 
Justice  Act.  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DOMENICI: 
S.  930.  A  bill  to  make  the  Grazing  Adviso- 
ry Boards  established  under  the  Federal 
Land  Policy  Management  Act  of  1976  per- 
manent: to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  HATCH: 
S.  931.  A  bill  to  provide  a  remedy  against 
the  United  SUtes  for  damages  to  certain  in- 
dividuals resulting  from  nuclear  test  at  the 
Nevada  Test  Site,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  COCHRAN: 
S.  933.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  and  Impoundment  Control  Act 
of  1974,  to  provide  for  budgetary  planning 
every  two  years;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  and  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs.  Jointly,  pursuant  to  the  order  of 
August  4,  1977  with  instructions  that  if  one 
Committee  reports,   the  other  Committee 
has  thirty  days  of  continuous  session  to 
report  or  be  discharged. 

By  Mr.  HUDDLESTON  (for  himself. 
Mr.  INOUTE.  and  Mr.  Ford): 
S.  933.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance for  the  improvement  of  instruction  in 
mathematics  and  science,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Himun  Resources. 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself  and  Mrs. 
Kassebaum): 
S.  924.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Veterans' 
Administration  Medical  Center  in  Leaven- 
worth, Kansas,  as  the  "Dwlght  D.  Eisenhow- 
er Veterans'  Administration  Medical 
Center";  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans  Af- 
fairs.   

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD: 
S.  925.  A  bill  to  make  certain  technical 
corrections  in  the  Atlantic  Salmon  Conven- 
tion Act  of  1982;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  TransporUtion. 

By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  IiCr.  Packwood): 
S.  926.  A  bill  to  esUbllsh  uniform  national 
standards  for  the  continued  regulation,  by 
the  several  SUtes,  of  commercial  motor  ve- 
hicle width  on  intersUte  highways;  consid- 
ered and  passed. 

By  Mr.  DURENBERGER  (for  himself. 
Mr.  BoRXN  and  Perot): 
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&  937.  A  biU  reUting  to  a  fishing  tackle 
exdae  tax;  to  the  Committee  <m  Finance. 
By  Mr.  DURENBEROER  (for  himself, 
Mr.    Baucus.    Mr.    Ammxws,    Mr. 
ABOifOR.  Mr.  BoscHwnx.  Mr.  Bur- 
BicK.  Mr.  Mkmtho  and  Mr.  Pus- 
aua): 
a  ns.  A  bill  enUUed  the  "Railroad  Bond- 
ing Act.";  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  OOLDWATER  (for  himself. 
liCr.  Jacksom  and  Mr.  Oarh): 
a  939.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  of  July  3. 
1940.  as  amended,  pertaining  to  appropria- 
tions for  the  Canal  Zone  Biological  Area;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admlnistra- 

tlMl.  

By  Mr.  OOLDWATER  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Jackson  and  Mr.  Oarh): 

&  930.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  to  purchase  land  in  Santa  Cruz 
County,    Arizona;    to    the    Committee    on 
Rules  and  Administration. 
By  Mr.  BOSCHWrrZ: 

&  931.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Nehad  M. 
Abu-ras;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

&  933.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fadia  A. 
Salem;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

&  933.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Maria  Elena 
Rodrlguez-HuitzU;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

&  934.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Leticia 
Rodrlguez-Huitzil;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

&  935.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  VasanU  Sen- 
erat;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

a  938.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Daniel  Hon 
Ting  Nr.  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

a  937.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chlng  Hon 
Pul;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

a  938.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
Jabbra;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  939.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Bing  Tao 
San;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  940.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bayani  Baue- 
tista  Magsino;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

S.  941.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  ElenlU 
Reyes  Magsino;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

a  942.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joel  Reyes 
Magsino;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

S.  943.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sobhi  Ibra- 
him Toussef;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary.   

By  Mr.  PERCY  (by  request): 

S.  944.  A  bill  to  authorize  supplemental 
international  security  and  development  as- 
rrifftWTy^  for  urgent  purposes  for  the  fiscal 
year  1983,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Rakdolph): 

a  945.  A  bOl  to  amend  the  Comprehensive 
Environmental  Response,  Compensation. 
and  Liability  Act  of  1980  to  provide  compen- 
sation for  medical  expenses  caused  by  haz- 
ardous substance  releases,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 

a  948.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Comprehensive 
EnviitHUBOital  Reqwnse,  Compensation 
and  Liability  Act  of  1980  to  provide  compen- 
sation for  medical  expenses  caused  by  haz- 
ardous substance  releases,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Woi^s. 

By  Mr.  ABDNOR: 

a  947.  A  biU  to  authorize  the  VS.  Army 
Civpa  of  Engineers  to  construct  various 
projects  for  improvements  to  rivers  and  har- 
han  of  the  United  States  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Conmiittee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 


By  Mr.  BIDEN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Thux- 

MOiiD,   Mr.   Bakkx.   Mr.   Nuim,  Mr. 

Lazalt  and  Mr.  Lkaht): 

S.  948.  A  bill  to  reform  Federal  criminal 

and  civil  forfeiture:  to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CHILES  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Randolph): 
S.  949.  A  bill  to  provide  a  program  to  in- 
crease the  literacy  of  the  American  public  in 
the  fields  of  mathematics,  science,  and  tech- 
nology, and  for  other  pun>oses:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  RIEOLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Lkvir): 
a  950.  A  bill  to  impose  quotas  on  the  im- 
portation of  automobiles  from  Japan  during 
1983, 1984, 1985,  and  1986;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By    Mr.     DOLE    (for    himself,     Mr. 
DuRXNBERGER,  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Spkc- 
TER,  Mr.  Roth  and  Mr.  Braolet): 
S.  951.  A  bill  to  provide  health  care  cover- 
age for  the  unemployed;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  EAST  (for  himself,  and  Mr. 

TTttvpttiicy  V 

S.  952.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  growing  of 
marihuana  on  federal  land;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LAXALT: 
S.  953.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  permit  elections  under 
section  2032A  to  be  made  on  amended  re- 
turns; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  954.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  exempt  from  the  wind- 
fall profit  tax  certain  charitable  organiza- 
tions which  provide  assistance  to  patients; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Ux.  HOLLINOS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Hkfliii.  Mr.  Gohtow,  Mr.  Inouye, 
Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Rikgle  and  Mr.  Lao- 

TEMBERG): 

S.  955.  A  bUl  to  maintain  the  preeminence 
of  the  United  States  in  space,  to  promote 
the  peaceful  exploration  and  utilization  of 
space,  and  for  other  pun>oses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. 

By  Mr.  LAZALT: 
S.  956.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Oikos,  Incor- 
porated, and  the  Nevada  Opera  Association, 
both  of  Reno,  Nevada;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  BTRD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bakxr): 
S.  957.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  members  of  the  Congression- 
al Award  Board,  and  for  other  purposes; 
considered  and  passed. 

By  Mr.  TRIBLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

S.  958.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  54  to  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  to  reform  the  merit 
pay  system;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

By  Wt.  GORTON: 

S.  959.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  dive  Antho- 
ny Lewis,  Karen  Lewis,  Sean  Martin  Lewis, 
Anthony   Conan   Lewis,    and   Gail    Alison 
Lewis;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ARMSTRONG: 

S.  960.  A  bill  to  assist  women  in  making 
career  choices  in  the  home  or  in  the  labor 
force,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAOA: 

8.  961.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  credit  against 
income  tax  for  contributions  to  profit-shar- 
ing plans,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

a  963.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  National  Foun- 
dation on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  Act  of 


1965  to  provide  for  the  Office  of  Poet  Laure- 
ate of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  HATCH  (by  request): 
S.  963.  A  bill  to  extend  various  health  au- 
thorities, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
KKNinmT): 
S.  964.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  arrange  for 
the  conduct  of  a  study  with  respect  to  the 
use  of  live  animals  in  biomedical  and  behav- 
ioral research;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Htmian  Resources. 
By  Mr.  LEVIN: 
a  965.  A  bill  to  esUblish  a  National  Indus- 
trial Development  Board  for  purposes  of 
formulating  policy  recommendations  for  in- 
dustrial development  in  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  McCLURE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
DoMZNici,    Mr.    Wallop    and    Mr. 
Garm): 
S.  966.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  of  October 
20,  1976  (90  SUt.  2662),  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee    on   Energy    and    Natural    Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Hatch,  Mr.  Chilxs,  Mr.  Abomor,  Mr. 
NicKUES,   and   Mr.   Hklms)  (by   re- 
quest): 
S.  J.  Res.  73.  A  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  voluntary  school 
prayer,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GARN: 
S.J.  Res.  74.  A  joint  resolution  to  express 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  United 
States  should  promote  the  goal  of  strategic 
stability  and  reduce  the  risk  of  nuclear  war 
through  a  balanced  program  of  force  mod- 
ernization  together   with    negotiations   to 
achieve  substantial,  verifiable  and  militarily 
significant  reductions  to  equal  levels  in  the 
nuclear  arsenals  of  both  superpowers;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


SUBMISSION  OP  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 

and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 

referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indi<»ted: 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Stap- 

poRB,  Mr.  Rahdolph,  Mr.  Hatch,  tdr. 

Armstroro,    Mr.    Boscrwrz,    Mr. 

Hatpixld,  Mr.  Weickxr,  Mr.  Crkk- 

STOH,    Mr.    IROUTE,    Mr.    B4ATTIRGLT, 

Mr.  HOLLIRGS,  Mr.  HuifPRRrr,  Mr. 
DURKRBXRGER,  Mr.  Btthpkis,  Mr.  Do- 
MZRici,  Mr.  GoRTOR,  Mr.  Proxmirx. 
Mr.     LnoAR,     Mr.     Stxvzrs,     Mr. 
QuATLE,  Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Kxrrxdt, 
Mr.  Garr,  Mr.  Nickles,  Mr.  Jbpszr, 
Mr.  DeCohciri,  Mrs.  Hawkirs,  Mr. 
Leahy,  and  Mr.  Dizor): 
S.  Con.  Res.  32.  A  concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  implementing  the  objectives  of 
the  United  Nations  Decade  of  Disabled  Per- 
sons   (1983-1992);    to    the    Committee    on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  ARMSTRONG: 
S.  Con.  Res.  23.  A  concurrent  resolution  to 
support   the   President's  call   for  a  more 
humane  and  ethical  strategic  policy;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Btro): 
a  Res.  99.  A  resolution  to  direct  the 
Senate  Legnl  Counsel  to  appear  as  amictu 


curiae  in  the  case  of  Anne  Oaylor  v.  Ronald 
Reagan,  et  aL;  considered  and  agreed  to. 
By  Mr.  WALLOP: 
a  Res.  100.  A  resolution  relating  to  the 
building   of   weapons   for   deployment   in 
space;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr,  STAFFORD  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Randolph): 

8.  917.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Compre- 
hensive Environmental  Response. 
Compensation,  and  Liability  Act  of 
1980,  commonly  referred  to  as  the  Su- 
perfund  law.  so  as  to  provide  compen- 
sation for  the  victims  of  environmen- 
tal pollutants  and  poisons;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Staftoro  on 
this  legislation  appear  earlier  In 
today's  Record.) 


By  Mr.  HATFIELD  (for  himself. 

Mr.  KsNiTEDT.  Bdr.  Matsttnaga. 

and  Mr.  Riegle): 

S.  918.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Elmployee 

Retirement   Income  Security  Act  of 

1974  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 

of  1954  to  provide  greater  protection 

to  women  under  private  pension  plans; 

to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Hattieu)  on 
this  legislation  appear  earlier  in 
today's  Record.) 


By  Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself. 
Mr.      DECoHcnn.      and      Mr. 
Orasslet): 
S.  919.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Equal 
Access  to  Justice  Act.  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


By  Mr.  DOMENICI: 

8.  920.  A  bill  to  make  the  Grazing 
Advisory  Boards  established  under  the 
Federal  Land  Policy  Management  Act 
of  1976  permanent;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  IDoMsmci  on 
this  legislation  appear  earlier  in 
today's  Record.) 


By  Mr.  HATCH; 

S.  921.  A  bill  to  provide  a  remedy 
against  the  United  States  for  damages 
to  certain  individuals  resulting  from 
nuclear  tests  at  the  Nevada  test  site. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Hatch  on  this 
legislation  appear  earlier  in  today's 
Record.) 


By  Mr.  COCHRAN: 
8.  922.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  and  Impoundment  Con- 
trol Act  of  1974,  to  provide  for  budget- 
ary planning  every  2  years;  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  August  4,  1977.  re- 
ferred jointly  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  and  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 


TWO-TEAR  BUOOCTART  PLAHHmO  ACT  OP  ISSS 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr,  President,  the 
optimism  of  the  Congress  when  It 
passed  the  Budget  Act  of  1974  was 
that  budget  priorities  would  be  set  ef- 
fectively and  efficiently  and  runaway 
spending  would  be  controlled.  We  have 
struggled  through  this  process  for  the 
past  8  years.  There  are  parts  of  this 
process  which  work  well,  and  others 
which  have  created  a  time-<x>nsumlng 
system  which  is  difficult  to  work 
through.  It  is  time  to  refine  our 
budget  procedure  in  order  to  achieve 
those  original  goals. 

Today,  I  am  Introducing  the  Two- 
Year  Budgetary  Planning  Act  of  1983. 
It  is  a  bill  to  amend  the  Budget  Act  by 
providing  a  streamlined  2-year  budget 
process  with  planning  at  the  begiruiing 
of  a  Congress  and  execution  of  that 
plan  through  the  annual  appropria- 
tions cycles.  Under  my  bill,  there 
would  be  only  one  budget  resolution, 
adopted  at  the  beginning  of  the  odd 
numbered  years,  using  the  timetable 
now  used  for  the  concurrent  budget 
resolution.  The  resolution  would  have 
totals  for  each  year  of  the  2-year  fiscal 
period,  starting  In  October  of  that 
odd-numbered  year.  The  bill  would 
permit,  but  not  require,  a  revision  of 
that  budget  resolution  during  the  2- 
year  fiscal  period,  but  only  after  ap- 
proval by  a  three-fifths  vote  of  each 
House.  Thus,  for  any  2-year  period,  we 
would  have  only  one  budget  resolution 
adopted  at  the  start  of  the  pr(x;ess. 

In  testimony  before  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  the  Director  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office.  Dr.  Alice 
Rivlln.  discussed  the  advantage  of  bi- 
ennial budgeting.  She  said  such  a  plan 
would,  "reduce  the  legislative  burden, 
encourage  oversight,  and  enhance  the 
quality  of  deliberation."  All  laudable 
objectives  for  which  my  bill  Is  a  work- 
able means. 

Mr.  President.  It  is  time  to  untangle 
our  budget  process.  I  am  convinced 
that  a  2-year  budget  cycle,  with  one 
budget  resolution,  is  a  fimctional 
option  to  the  process  which  we  have 
been  stumbling  through.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  consider  this  legislation 
which  I  believe  is  a  worthy  alternative 
budget  procediu«. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

a  922 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Representativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  auembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Two  Year  Budget- 
ary Planning  Act  of  1983". 

STATEMXHT  OP  PURPOSE 

Sbc.  2.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act— 
(1)  to  provide  for  one  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  budget  for  a  two-year  period; 

(3)  to  streamline  the  budget  process  so 
that  the  process  will  be  an  effective  mecha- 


ninn  for  the  planning  of  major  budget  pri- 
orities; and 

(3)  to  improve  the  legislative  and  budget- 
ary processes  by  providing  additional  time 
for  congressional  oversight  and  other  vital 
legisUtive  activiUes. 

AMXRSMXRTS  TO  THE  CORGRISSIORAL  BUDOXT 
ARD  DIPOUROlfXHT  OORTROL  ACT  OP  lt74 

Sbc.  3.  (aKl)  Section  2(2)  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  and  Impoundment  Control 
Act  of  1974  (2  U.S.C.  621  (2))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "each  year"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "every  two  years". 

(b)  Section  3(4)  of  such  Act  (2  UAC. 
622(4))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  The  term  'concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget'  means— 

"(A)  a  concurrent  resolution  setting  forth 
the  congressional  budget  for  the  United 
States  Government  for  a  two-fiscal-year 
period  as  provided  in  section  301;  or 

"(B)  a  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  revising  the  congressional  budget  for 
the  United  States  CJovemment  pursuant  to 
section  304.". 

(2)  Section  3  of  such  Act  is  further  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(6)  The  term  'two-fiscal-year  period' 
means  a  period  of  two  consecutive  fiscal 
years  beginning  on  October  1  of  any  odd- 
numbered  year.". 

(c)  Section  202(fKl)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  (2  V£.C.  602(fKl))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "odd  numbered"  before 
"year"  the  first  place  it  appears  in  the  first 
sentence; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "the  fiscal  year"  in 
such  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"each  fiscal  year  in  the  two-fiscal-year 
period"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "such  fiscal  year"  in 
such  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"such  two-fiscal-year  period";  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "such  fiscal  year"  in 
the  second  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "each  fiscal  year  in  such  two-fiscal- 
year  period". 

(d)  Section  300  of  such  Act  (2  U.S.C.  631) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"TnOTABLE 

"Sec.  300.  The  timetable  with  respect  to 
the  congressional  budget  process  for  any 
fiscal  year  is  as  follows: 

"First  Session 

On  or  before:        Action  to  be  completed: 


November  10 ... 

15th  day  after 

Congress 

meets. 
March  15 


Aprill... 
April  15. 


May  15.. 


President  submits  current 

services  budget. 
President  submits  budget 


Committees  and  Joint  com- 
mittees submit  reports  to 
Budget  Committees. 

Congressional  Budget 

Office  submits  report  to 
Budget  Committees. 

Budget  Committees  report 
concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  to  their 
Houses. 

Committees  report  bills 
and  resolutions  authoriz- 
ing new  budget  authority 
for  the  first  fiscal  year  of 
the  two-fiscal-year 

period. 
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"Pint  Senion— Continued 


On  or  before: 


Action  to  be  completed: 


7th  day  after 
Labor  Day. 


Octotoerl. 


15th  day  after 
Congress 
meets. 


7th  day  after 
Labor  Day. 


JMI 


M^y  15 Congress  completes  action 

on  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  budget. 
Congress  completes  action 
on  bills  and  resolutions 
providing  new  budget  au- 
thority for  the  first  fiscal 
year  of  the  two-fiscal- 
year  period. 

.  Two-fiscal-year  period 

begins. 

Second  Session 

President  submits  proposed 
revisions  in  the  budget 
for  the  two-fiscal-year 
period  in  progress. 

May  15 Committees     report     bills 

and  resolutions  authoriz- 
ing new  budget  authority 
for  the  second  fiscal  year 
of  the  two-fiscal-year 
period. 

Congress  completes  action 
on  bills  and  resolutions 
providing  new  budget  au- 
thority and  new  spending 
authority  for  the  second 
fiscal  year  of  the  two- 
fiscal-year  period.". 

(eXl)  Section  301(a)  of  such  Act  (2  UJS.C. 
633(a))  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "of  Each  Odd-Numbered 
Year"  after  "May  15th"  in  the  subsection 
heading: 

(B)  by  inserting  "odd-numbered"  before 
"year"  the  first  place  it  appears  in  the  first 
sentence  of  the  matter  preceding  paragraph 

ay, 

(C)  by  striking  out  "the  fiscal  year"  in 
such  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"the  two-fiscal-year  period";  and 

(D)  by  inserting  a  comma  and  "for  each 
fiscal  year  in  such  period"  after  "set  forth" 
in  the  second  sentence  of  such  matter. 

(2)  Section  301(b)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  striking  out  "first"  in  the  matter 
preceding  paragraph  (1); 

(B)  by  inserting  "referred  to  in  subsection 
(a)"  before  "may  also"  in  such  matter; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "require"  in  such 
matter; 

(D)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (1)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(1)  contain  the  specifications  and  direc- 
tions described  in  section  301(a);  and"; 

(E)  by  inserting  "require"  before  "any 
other  procedure"  in  paragraph  (2);  and 

(F)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence. 

(3)  Section  301(c)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  inserting  "odd-numbered"  before 
"year"  in  the  matter  preceding  paragraph 

i\y, 

(B)  by  striking  out  "the"  the  second  place 
it  appears  in  paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "an";  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "the  fiscal  year"  in 
paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"each  fiscal  year  in  the  two-fiscal-year 
period". 

(4)  section  301(d)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  striking  out  "first"  before  "concur- 
rent resolution"  in  the  first  sentence; 


(B)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  in  such 
sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "two- 
fiscal-year  period"; 

(C)  by  inserting  "odd-numbered"  before 
"year"  the  first  place  it  appears  in  the  third 
sentence; 

(D)  by  striking  out  "first"  before  "concur- 
rent resolution"  in  such  sentence; 

(E)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  in  such 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "two- 
fiscal-year  period"; 

(F)  by  Inserting  "for  each  fiscal  year  in 
such  two-fiscal-year  period"  after  "the  com- 
mittee" in  paragraph  (1); 

(0)  by  inserting  "for  each  such  fiscal 
year"  after  "those  estimated"  in  such  para- 
graph; 

(H)  by  inserting  "for  each  fiscal  year  in 
such  two-fiscal-year  period"  after  "total  new 
budget  authority"  the  first  place  it  appears 
in  paragraph  (2); 

(1)  by  inserting  "for  each  such  fiscal  year" 
after  "total  new  budget  authority  request- 
ed" in  such  paragraph; 

(J)  by  inserting  "for  each  fiscal  year  in 
such  two-fiscal-year  period,"  after  "new 
budget  authority"  in  paragraph  (3); 

(K)  by  inserting  "for  each  fiscal  year  in 
such  two-fiscal-year  period"  after  "concur- 
rent resolution"  in  paragraph  (4); 

(L)  by  striking  out  "five"  in  paragraph  (6) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "six"; 

(M)  by  striking  out  "such  fiscal  year"  in 
such  paragraph  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"the  first  fiscal  year  of  such  two-fiscal-year 
period."; 

(N)  by  striking  out  "such  period"  in  such 
paragraph  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"such  six-fiscal-year  period";  and 

(O)  by  inserting  "for  each  fiscal  year  in 
such  two-fiscal-year  period"  before  the 
semicolon  in  paragraph  (7). 

(5)  Section  301(e)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  striking  out  "set  for"  in  paragraph 
(1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "set  forth"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "first"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears before  "concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget"; 

(C)  by  inserting  "referred  to  in  subsection 
(a)"  after  "concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget"  in  paragraph  ( 1 );  and 

(D)  by  striking  out  "for  the  fiscal  year" 
after  "concurrent  resolution  of  the  budget" 
in  such  paragraph  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  for  the 
two-fiscal-year  period". 

(6XA)  The  section  heading  for  section  301 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"fhjst". 

(B)  The  item  relating  to  section  301  in  the 
table  of  contents  in  section  Kb)  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  and  Impoundment  Con- 
trol Act  of  1974  (2  UJ8.C.  621  (note))  te 
amended  by  striking  out  "first". 

(f)(1)  Section  302(a)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  (2  U.S.C.  633(a))  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "for  a  two-fiscal-year 
period"  after  "concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget";  and 

(B)  by  inserting  "for  each  fiscal  year  in 
such  period"  after  "estimated  allocation". 

(2)  Section  302(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "or  310". 

(g)(1)  Section  303(a)  of  such  Act  (2  U.S.C. 
634(a))  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "first"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "for  such  year"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "referred  to  in  sec- 
tion 301(a)  for  the  two-fiscal-year  period  in 
which  such  fiscal  year  occurs";  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "pursuant  to  section 
301". 


(2)  Section  303(b)  of  such  Act  la  amended 
by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  each  plaee  it 
appears  in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "tvo-fiacal-year 
period". 

(SKA)  The  section  heading  for  section  303 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 

"FIRST". 

(B)  The  item  reUting  to  section  303  in  the 
table  of  contents  in  section  Kb)  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  and  Impoundment  Con- 
trol Act  of  1974  (2  UJ3.C.  621  (note))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "First  concurrent" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Concurrent". 

(h)(1)  Section  304  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  (2  UJS.C.  635)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  striking  out  "first"  before  "concur- 
rent resolution  on  the  budget"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "for  a  fiscal  year" 
before  "has  been  agreed  to"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "referred  to  in  section  301(a) 
for  a  two-fiscal-year  period"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "pursiiant  to  section 
301"; 

(D)  by  striking  out  "such  fiscal  year"  the 
first  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "such  two-fiscal-year  period"; 

(E)  by  striking  out  "for  such  fiscal  year" 
the  second  place  it  appears;  and 

(F)  by  inserting  before  the  period  "for 
such  two-fiscal-year  period  if  the  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget  making  such  revi- 
sions and  any  conference  report  thereon,  is 
agreed  to  by  a  rollcall  vote  of  three-fifths  of 
the  Members  of  each  House  of  Congress, 
duly  chosen  and  sworn. 

(2)  The  section  heading  for  section  304  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or" 
the  second  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "on". 

(i)(l)  Section  305(a)(3)  of  such  Act  (2 
U.S.C.  636  (a)(3))  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "first"  before  "concur- 
rent resolution  on  the  budget";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "for  a  fiscal  year"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "referred  to  in  sec- 
tion 301(a)  for  a  two-fiscal  year  period". 

(2)  Section  305(b)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  striking  out  ",  except  that,  with  re- 
spect to  the  second  required  concurrent  res- 
olution referred  to  in  section  310(a),  all  such 
debate  shall  be  limited  to  not  more  than  15 
hours"  in  paragraph  (1); 

(B)  by  striking  out  "first"  before  "concur- 
rent resolution  on  the  budget"  in  paragraph 
(3):  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "for  a  fiscal  year"  in 
such  paragraph  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"referred  to  in  section  301(a)  for  a  two-fiscal 
year  period". 

(J)  Section  307  of  such  Act  (2  U.S.C.  638)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "as"  before  "set  forth": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "for  such  fiscal  year" 
before  "in  the  most  recently  agreed";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "that  year"  the  second 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"the  two-fiscal  year  period  in  which  such 
fiscal  year  occurs". 

(k)(l)  Section  308(a)  of  such  Act  (2  n.S.C. 
639  (a))  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "such  fiscal  year"  in 
paragraph  (1)(A)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "the  two-fiscal  year  period  in  which  such 
fiscal  year  occurs";  and 

(B)  by  inserting  "for  such  fiscal  year" 
after  "new  budget  authority"  in  such  para- 
graph; 

(C)  by  inserting  a  comma  after  "a  projec- 
tion" in  paragraph  (1KB); 

(D)  by  striking  out  "5"  in  such  paragraph 
and  inserting  lieu  thereof  "6"; 


(E)  by  inserting  a  comma  after  "such 
fiscal  year"  in  such  paragraph; 

(F)  by  striking  out  "as"  after  "existing 
Uw"  in  paragraph  (2KA); 

(0)  by  striking  out  "for  such  fiscal  year" 
in  such  paragraph  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "referred  to  in  section  301(a)  for  the 
two-fiscal-year  period  in  which  such  fiscal 
year  occurs"; 

(H)  by  inserting  "for  such  fiscal  year" 
after  "set  forth"  in  such  paragraph; 

(1)  by  striking  out  "year"  the  last  place  it 
appears  in  such  paragraph  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "two-fiscal-year  period"; 

(J)  by  inserting  a  comma  after  "a  projec- 
tion" in  paragraph  (2KB); 

(K)  by  striking  out  "5"  in  such  paragraph 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "6";  and 

(L)  by  inserting  a  comma  after  "such 
fiscal  year"  in  such  paragraph. 

(2)  Section  308(b)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  inserting  a  comma  after  "during 
such  fiscal  year"  in  paragraph  ( 1 ); 

(B)  by  striking  out  "such  fiscal  year"  in 
such  paragraph  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"the  two-fiscal-year  period  in  which  such 
fiscal  year  occurs"; 

(C)  by  inserting  "for  such  fiscal  year" 
after  "estimated  outlays"  the  second  place 
it  appears  in  such  paragraph; 

(D)  by  striking  out  "such  fiscal  year"  in 
paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"the  two-fiscal-year  period  in  which  such 
fiscal  year  occurs"; 

(E)  by  inserting  "for  such  fiscal  year" 
after  "revenues"  the  first  place  it  appears  in 
such  paragraph; 

(F)  by  inserting  "fiscal"  before  "year"  the 
last  two  places  it  appears  in  such  paragraph; 

(G)  by  striking  out  "such  fiscal  year"  in 
paragraph  (4)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"the  two-flscal-year  period  in  which  such 
fiscal  year  occurs";  and 

(H)  by  inserting  "for  such  fiscal  year" 
after  "the  pubUc  debt"  in  such  paragraph. 

(3)  Section  308(c)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Five"  in  the  subsec- 
tion heading  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"Six";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "5"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "6". 

(1)  Section  309a)  of  such  Act  (2  UJB.C. 

640  (l))ta  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "such  year"  the  second 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"the  two-fiscal-year  period  in  which  such 
fiscal  year  occurs";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "section  31(Kc)"  and  in- 
serting on  Ueu  thereof  "section  31(Kb)". 

(mKl)  Section  310(a)  of  such  Act  (2  U.S.C. 

641  (a))  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  matter  preceding 
paragraph  (1)  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  f oUowing: 

"Sk.  310.  (a)  SPKcincATioifs  Ain>  Direc- 
Tiom.— A  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  a  two-fiscal-year  period  shaU,  to 
the  extent  necessary—"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "such  fiscal  year"  each 
place  it  appears  in  subparagraphs  (A)  and 
(C)  of  paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "each  fiscal  year  in  such  two-fiscal- 
year  period"; 

(C)  by  inserting  "for  each  fiscal  year  in 
such  two-fiacal-year  period"  after  "reve- 
nues" in  paragraph  (2); 

(D)  by  striking  out  "that"  before  "the 
committees"  in  such  paragraph; 

(E)  by  inserting  "for  each  fiscal  year  in 
auch  two-flscal-year  period"  after  "pubUc 
debt"  in  paragrM>h  (3);  and 

(F)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence. 


(2)  Section  310  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  subsection  (b>  and 
by  redesignating  subsections  (c).  (d).  (e).  and 
(f)  as  subsections  (b),  (c),  (d),  and  (e).  re- 
spectively. 

(3)  Section  310(b)  of  such  Act  (as  redesig- 
nated by  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "is  agreed  to  in  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (a)"  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "on  the  budget  is  agreed  to". 

(4)  Section  310(c)  of  such  Act  (as  redesig- 
nated by  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection)  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "subsection  (c)"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "subsection  (b)";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "Septemt>er  25  of  each 
year"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sixty 
days  after  the  date  on  which  the  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget  containing  the 
specifications  and  directions  for  such  recon- 
ciliation biU  or  reconciliation  resolution  is 
agreed  to". 

(5)  Section  310(d)  of  such  Act  (as  redesig- 
nated by  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "subsection  (c)" 
each  place  it  appears  in  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "subsection 
(b)". 

(6)  Section  310(e)  of  such  Act  (as  redesig- 
nated by  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection)  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  budget  required  to  be  reported 
under  subsection  (a)  for  the  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning on  October  1  of  such  year,  and  if  a" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "any"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "is"  before  "required 
to  be  reported";  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "subsection  (c)  for 
such  fiscal  year,  unless  the  Congress  has 
completed  action  on  that  biU  or  resolution, 
or  both"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "sub- 
section (b)  for  a  two-flscal-year  period". 

(7KA)  The  section  heading  for  section  310 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 

"SECOND    RKQimtZD    CORCURRXNT    RESOLDTIOR 
AHS". 

(B)  The  item  relating  to  section  310  in  the 
table  of  contents  In  section  Kb)  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  and  Impoundment  Con- 
trol Act  of  1974  (2  UJS.C.  621  (note))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Second  required 
concurrent  resolution  and  reconciliation" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "ReconciUa- 
tion". 

(n)  Section  311(a)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  (2  UJS.C.  642  (a))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "section  310(a)  for 
fiscal  year"  after  "reported  under"  in  the 
matter  preceding  paragraph  (1)  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "section  301(a)  for  a  two- 
flscal-year  period"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "such  fiscal  year"  the 
first  place  it  appears  in  such  matter  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "such  two-flscal-year 
period"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "section  310(c)"  in  such 
matter  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "section 
310(b)"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "such  fiscal  year"  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  places  it  appears 
in  such  matter  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"any  fiscal  year  in  such  two-fiscal-year 
period"; 

(5)  by  inserting  "for  such  fiscal  year" 
after  "total  budget  outlays"  in  the  matter 
foUowlng  paragrm>h  (3); 

(6)  by  striking  out  "such  fiscal  year"  after 
"concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  for" 
in  such  matter  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"the  two-fiscal-year  period  in  which  such 
fiscal  year  occurs"; 


(7)  by  Inserting  "for  any  such  fiscal  year" 
after  "revenues"  the  first  plaee  it  an>earB  In 
such  matter,  and 

(8)  by  inserting  "for  such  fiscal  year" 
after  "revenues"  the  second  place  it  appears 
in  such  matter. 

(0)  Section  401(bX2)  of  such  Act  (2  U.S.C. 
651  (b)  (2))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "such 
fiscal  year"  the  second  place  it  appears  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "the  two-fiscal-year 
period  in  which  such  fiscal  year  occtu-s". 

(p)  Section  403(a)  of  such  Act  (2  n.ac. 
653  (a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "4"  in  paragraph  (1) 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "five";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "four"  in  paragraph  (2) 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "five". 

(q)  Section  904(b)  of  such  Act  (2  UAC. 
621  (note))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "title 
III  or  IV"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "title 
III  (except  section  304)  or  tiUe  IV". 

AMENDIIKNTS  TO  RXTLX8  OT  TBM  HOUSX  OF 
RXPRKSENTATIVn 

Sec.  4.  (aKl)  COause  l(bK4)  of  rule  X  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "two-fiscal-year 
pericxl". 

(b)  Clause  4(aKlKA)  of  rule  X  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
amended  by  inserting  "odd-nimibered"  after 
"each". 

(c)  Clause  4(aK2)  of  rule  X  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "such  fiscal  year"  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "the  two-fiscal-year  period  in 
which  such  fiscal  year  occius". 

(d)  Clause  4(bK2)  of  rule  X  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "first";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "two-fiscal-year  period". 

(e)  Clause  4(g)  of  rule  X  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "odd-numbered"  after 
"each"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  the  first 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"two-year  li-soal  period";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "that  fiscal  year"  and 
Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "each  fiscal  year  of 
such  two-fiscal-year  period". 

(f)  Clause  4(h)  of  rule  X  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "fiscal  year"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "two-fiscal-year  pericxl". 

(g)  CUuse  2(1K1KC)  of  rule  XI  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "as"  before  "set  forth"; 

(2)  by  inserting  "for  such  fiscal  year" 
before  "in  the  most  recently  agreed";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "that  year"  the  second 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"the  two-fiscal-year  period  in  which  such 
fiscal  year  occurs". 

(h)  Clause  1  of  rule  XT.TX  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  comma  after  "301" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "or";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out ",  or  310". 

AMINDltKNTS  TO  TITLI  31,  UKITKD  STATES  CODI 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  1101  of  title  31,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  'two-fiscal-year  pericxl'  shaU  have  the 
same  meaning  as  In  section  3(6)  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  and  Impoundment  Con- 
trol Act  of  1974  (2  UJS.C.  622(6)).". 

(bKl)  The  matter  preceding  paragraph  (1) 
of  secUon  1105(a)  of  tiUe  31,  United  SUtes 
Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  f  oUows: 
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"(a)  The  President  stuOl  tnnsmlt  to  Con- 
during  the  first  IS  d&ys  of  the  first 
regular  session  of  each  Congress  the  budget 
for  the  tvo-fiscsl-yemr  period  beginning  on 
October  1  of  the  year  in  which  such  session 
occurs.  The  budget  shall  include  a  budget 
message  and  summary  and  supporting  infor- 
mation. The  President  shall  include  in  the 
budget  the  foUowinr"- 

(2)  Section  110S<a)  of  such  title  is  further 
amended— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (5)  striking  out  "the 
fiscal  year  for  which  the  budget  is  submit- 
ted and  the  4  fiscal  years  after  that  year" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "each  fiscal 
year  in  the  two-flscal-year  period  for  which 
the  budget  Is  submitted  and  projections  for 
the  4  fiscal  years  immediately  following  the 
second  fiscal  year  in  such  two-flscal-year 
period": 

(B)  in  paragraph  (6)  by  striking  out  "the 
fiscal  year  for  which  the  budget  is  submit- 
ted and  the  4  fiscal  years  after  that  year" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "each  fiscal 
year  in  the  two-fiscal-year  period  for  which 
the  budget  is  submitted  and  the  4  fiscal 
years  immediately  following  the  second 
fiscal  year  in  such  two-fiscal-year  period": 

(C)  in  paragraph  (9KC)  by  striking  out 
"the  fiscal  year"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "each  fiscal  year  in  the  two-fiscal-year 
period"; 

(D>  in  paragraph  (12KA)  by  striking  out 
"the  fiscal  year"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "each  fiscal  year  in  the  two-flscal-year 
period": 

(E)  in  paragraph  (12KB)  by  striking  out 
"each  of  the  4  fiscal  years  after  that  year" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "each  of  the  4 
fiscal  years  immediately  following  the 
second  fiscal  year  in  such  two-flscal-year 
period": 

(P)  in  paragraph  (13)  by  striking  out  "the 
fiscal  year"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"each  fiscal  year  in  the  two-fiscal-year 
period": 

(0)  in  paragraph  (14)  by  striking  out 
"that  year"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"each  fiscal  year  in  such  two-fiscal-year 
period": 

(H)  in  paragraph  (15)  by  inserting  "for 
each  fiscal  year  in  such  two-fiscal-year 
period"  before  the  period  at  the  end  there- 
of: 

(1)  in  paragraph  (16)  by  striking  out  "the 
fiscal  year"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"each  fiscal  year  in  the  two-flscal-year 
period": 

(J)  in  paragraph  (17)— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "the  fiscal  year  follow- 
ing the  fiscal  year"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "each  fiscal  year  in  the  two-flscal- 
year  period  following  the  two-flscal-year 
period  following  the  two-fiscal  year  period": 
and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "that  following"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "each  such": 

(K)  in  paragraph  (18)— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "the  prior  fiscal  year" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "each  of  the  2 
most-recently-completed  fiscal  years": 

(U)  by  striking  out  "for  that  year"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  'with  respect  to  that 
fiscal  year":  and 

(ill)  by  striking  out  "in  that  year"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "in  that  fiscal  year": 

(L)  in  paragraph  (19)— 

(I)  by  striking  out  "the  prior  fiscal  year" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "each  of  the  2 
most-recently-completed  fiscal  years": 

(II)  by  striking  out  "for  that  year"  and  in- 
serthig  in  lieu  thereof  "with  respect  to  that 
fiscal  year":  and 


(ill)  by  striking  out  "in  that  year"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"in  that  fiscal  year": 

(M)  in  paragraph  (21)  by  inserting  "for 
the  two-fiscal-year  period  beginning  on  Oc- 
tober 1.  1985.  and  for  each  two-flscal-year 
period  thereafter,"  before  "a  horizontal 
budget": 

(N)  in  paragraph  (22)  by  inserting  "for 
each  fiscal  year  in  such  two-flscal-year 
period,"  before  "a  statement";  and 

(0)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence: 

"During  the  first  fifteen  days  of  the  second 
regular  session  of  each  Congress,  the  Presi- 
dent shaU  transmit  to  the  Congress  any  re- 
visions the  President  considers  appropriate 
in  the  Budget  transmitted  in  the  first  regu- 
lar session  of  that  Congress.". 

(c)  Section  1105(b)  of  title  31,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  "even- 
numbered"  before  "year". 

(d)  Section  1105(c)  of  title  31,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year  for"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"two-flscal-year  period  for"; 

(2)  by  Inserting  "or  current  tw<vflscal-year 
period,  as  the  case  may  be,"  after  "current 
fiscal  year";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "that  year"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "that  period". 

(e)  Section  1105  (d)  of  tiUe  31,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"fiscal  year"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"two-fiscal-year  period". 

(f)  Section  1106  (a)  of  title  31.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  matter  preceding  paragraph 
(1)- 

(A)  by  inserting  "odd-numbered"  before 
"year"  the  first  place  it  appears:  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "two-fiscal-year 
period":  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  striking  out  "that 
fiscal  year"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"each  fiscal  year  in  that  two-fiscal-year 
period": 

(3)  in  paragraph  (2)  by  striking  out  "the  4 
fiscal  years  following  the  fiscal  year"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "each  fiscal  year  In 
the  first  2  of  the  two-fiscal-year  periods  fol- 
lowing the  two-fiscal-year  period";  and 

(4)  in  paragraph  (3)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "future  fiscal  years" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "each  fiscal 
year  In  the  first  2  of  the  two-fiscal-year  peri- 
ods following  the  two-fiscal-year  period  for 
which  the  budget  is  submitted";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "the  fiscal  year  for 
which  the  budget  is  submitted"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "such  two-fiscal-year 
period". 

(g)  Section  1106(b)  of  title  31,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "odd-numbered"  before 
"year"  the  first  place  It  appears  in  the  first 
sentence: 

(2)' by  striking  out  "the  fiscal  year"  in 
such  sentence  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"each  fiscal  year  in  the  two-fiscal-year 
period":  and 

(3)  by  inserting  "of  any  odd-numbered 
year"  after  "July  16"  In  the  third  sentence. 

(h)  Section  1109(a)  of  tiUe  31,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "each  year"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "each  even-numbered 
year  (begiiming  with  1984)"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "the  following  fiscal 
year"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "each 
fiscal  year  In  the  two-flscal-year  period  be- 


ginning   in    the    following    odd-numbered 
year":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "that  fiscal  year"  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "each  such  fiscal 
year". 

(1)  Section  1109(b)  of  tlUe  31.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  "odd- 
numbered"  before  "year". 

amcrrvB  DATS 

Sic.  6.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  and  the 
amendments  made  by  this  Act  shaU  take 
effect  on  October  1, 1984. 

nscALTua  isss 

Sac.  7.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
sections  3,  4,  5,  and  6  of  this  Act  and  the 
amendments  made  by  such  sections— 

(1)  the  provisions  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  KcX  of 
1974  (as  such  provisions  were  in  effect  on 
the  day  before  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act)  shaU  apply  with  respect  to  concurrent 
resolutions  on  the  budget  for  such  fiscal 
year,  bills  and  resolutions  providing  new 
budget  authority  or  new  spending  authority 
for  such  fiscal  year,  bills  and  resolutions  au- 
thorizing the  enactment  of  new  budget  au- 
thority for  such  fiscal  year,  the  rescission 
and  deferral  of  budget  authority  for  such 
fiscal  year,  and  the  responslbUities  of  the 
Director  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
for  such  fiscal  year,  and 

(2)  the  provisions  of  chapter  11  of  title  31, 
United  States  Code,  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  any  amendments  or  revisions  made  by 
the  President  in  the  Budget  submitted  for 
such  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  section  1105  of 
such  title. 


By  Mr.  HUDDLESTON  (for  him- 
self,   Mr.    iNOtnrs,    and    Mr. 
Ford): 
S.  923.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance for  the  Improvement  of  in- 
struction in  mathematics  and  science, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee   on    Labor    and    Human    Re- 
sources. 

MATHEMATICS  AND  SCIENCE  EDUCATION 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP  1983 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  pleased  to  be  introducing  today, 
on  behalf  of  myself,  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Iwotjye),  and  my  col- 
league from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Pord),  the 
Mathematics  and  Science  Education 
Assistance  Act  of  1983. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  shortage  of 
qualified  math  and  science  teachers. 
The  legislation  I  am  introducing  will 
address  this  problem  by  offering  a  pro- 
gram of  incentives  for  providing  imme- 
diate short-term  assistance  to  help  re- 
solve our  math  and  science  education 
problems. 

As  has  been  noted  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  National 
Academy  of  Engineering,  43  States  in 
our  country  had  reported  a  shortage 
of  qualified  mathematics  and  science 
teachers  in  1981.  This  shortage  is  evi- 
dent in  my  home  State  of  Kentucky 
where  the  number  of  people  preparing 
to  teach  in  these  areas  has  rapidly  de- 
clined. In  1971,  Kentucky  had  194  stu- 
dents graduating  from  colleges  and 
universities  who  were  certified  science 
teachers.  By  1981,  this  number  had  de- 
clined to  66. 


Additionally,  many  of  our  current 
math  and  science  teachers  are  not  pre- 
pared to  teach  in  these  areas.  A  survey 
completed  by  the  National  Science 
Teachers  Association  indicates  that 
among  newly  employed  science  and 
math  teachers,  50.2  percent  were  un- 
qualified to  teach  science  and  math. 

Efforts  are  being  made  in  a  number 
of  States  to  help  identify  the  defi- 
ciences  in  our  math  and  science  educa- 
tion programs  and  provide  solutions  to 
this  growing  problem.  I  am  proud  to 
say  that  Kentucky  was  one  of  the  first 
States  in  the  Nation  to  pass  legislation 
to  attract  and  retain  qualified  teachers 
in  the  math  and  science  fielcjs  for 
grades  7  to  12. 

If  any  one  fact  stands  out  when  ex- 
amining our  math  and  science  teacher 
shortage,  it  is  that  the  short^e  is 
with  us  now.  The  shortage  is  not  Just 
beginning  and  will  not  occur  in  5  to  10 
years;  it  is  present  in  1983. 

Consequently,  Congress  must  pro- 
vide immediate  incentives  for  training 
new  math  and  science  teachers  and 
improving  our  math  and  science  pro- 
grams. The  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
authorizes  a  three-part  program  to 
help  achieve  this  objective. 

The  greatest  need  for  qualified  math 
and  science  teachers  lies  in  our  Junior 
high  and  high  schools.  We  are  finding 
that  many  times.  Junior  high  teachers 
have  an  elementary  school  teaching 
certificate  with  little  training  in  math- 
ematics or  the  sciences.  We  also  see 
that  there  are  too  few  teachers  in  our 
high  schools  to  meet  the  demands  of 
courses  such  as  biology,  physics,  and 
chemistry. 

This  bill  would  help  correct  the 
teacher  shortage  by  providing  a  combi- 
nation grant  and  loan  program  for 
teachers  who  take  a  sabbatical  to  earn 
a  degree  in  mathematics  or  one  of  the 
sciences.  Secondary  school  teachers 
who  have  a  certification  in  other  sub- 
ject areas  and  who  wish  to  earn  a 
degree  in  math  or  science  would  also 
be  eligible  for  participation  in  the  pro- 
gram. Priority  would  be  given  to 
teachers  from  areas  of  the  State 
having  the  greatest  need  for  math  and 
science  teachers. 

Teachers  who  participate  would  re- 
ceive a  grant  for  80  percent  of  their 
current  salary  and  a  loan  for  the  cost 
of  their  tuition,  fees,  and  books  at  the 
college  or  university  they  will  be  at- 
tending. The  grant  would  be  an  incen- 
tive to  work  for  the  new  degree  and 
would  insure  that  the  teacher  has  an 
adequate  means  to  maintain  a  liveli- 
hood while  studying.  A  maximimi 
limit  of  $2,000  will  be  placed  on  each 
loan  for  each  year  of  study. 

Twenty  percent  of  the  loan  can  be 
forgiven  for  each  year  that  a  person 
teaches  math  or  science  after  acquir- 
ing the  degree.  Since  all  requirements 
for  the  degree  would  have  to  be  com- 
pleted within  2  years,  new  math  and 
science  teachers  would  be  ready  to 


teach  soon  after  enactment  of  the  leg- 
islation. 

The  second  part  of  the  bill  would 
provide  grants  to  the  States  for  the  ac- 
quisition, by  local  school  districts,  of 
new  math  and  science  books,  materi- 
als, and  equipment.  Many  teachers 
have  complained  about  the  lack  of  ma- 
terials to  use  in  their  classes  and  the 
grants  provided  by  this  title  would  be 
a  necessary  partner  to  the  program  for 
teacher  retraining.  The  funding  is  ear- 
marked solely  for  upgrading  existing 
equipment  or  for  purchasing  new 
equipment,  boolts,  and  materials. 

Seventy-five  percent  of  the  funding 
under  this  section  would  go  to  Junior 
high  and  high  sch(X)ls  where  these 
materials  are  used  the  most.  The  re- 
maining 25  percent  would  go  to  ele- 
mentary schools.  Language  is  included 
in  the  bill  to  insure  that  the  areas  of 
each  State  that  are  in  the  greatest 
need  will  benefit  from  the  funds. 

The  third  part  of  the  bill  calls  for 
the  establishment  of  State  coimcils  on 
education  in  mathematics  and  science. 
This  provision  will  insure  that  we  con- 
tinue to  meet  the  demand  for  students 
educated  in  the  high  teclinology  fields 
by  having  members  of  our  business 
and  education  communities  work  to- 
gether for  the  improvement  of  math 
and  science  education  programs. 

The  enact  composition  of  the  council 
will  be  determined  by  each  State,  how- 
ever, at  least  one  classroom  teacher 
from  each  of  the  elementary,  second- 
ary, and  college  levels  must  be  on  the 
council  as  well  as  appropriate  repre- 
sentatives of  the  business  community. 

The  council's  agenda  will  include  a 
study  of  the  needs  of  the  State  for  stu- 
dents educated  in  the  math  and  sci- 
ence areas  and  a  set  of  specific  recom- 
mendations for  improving  math  and 
science  education  programs  in  the 
schools. 

The  time  is  now  for  Congress  to  pro- 
vide some  assistance  to  help  remedy 
the  decline  in  our  math  and  science 
programs.  I  look  forward  to  worlting 
with  my  colleagues  in  developing  a 
comprehensive  bill  that  will  once 
again  insure  that  we  will  have  quali- 
fied individuals  educated  in  mathe- 
matics and  the  sciences  to  meet  the 
challenges  associated  with  the  increas- 
ing use  of  high  technology. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Rbx)iu>. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  923 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  the  "Mathematics  and  Sci- 
ence Education  Assistance  Act  of  1983". 

STATEMENT  OP  PUKP08E 

Sec.  2.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  im- 
prove the  Instruction  in  mathematics  and 


science  In  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
of  local  educational  agencies  by— 

(1)  providing  a  program  of  assistanoe  to  el- 
ementary and  secondary  school  teachers  of 
mathematics  or  science;   ' 

(2)  providing  financial  assistance  to  local 
educational  agencies  for  the  acquisition  of 
instructional  equipment  and  materials  for 
use  in  mathematics  and  science  education; 
and 

(3)  establishing  a  State  C^ouncil  on  Educa- 
tion in  Mathematics  and  Science  for  each 
SUte. 

DEmnnoHS 
Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act- 

(1)  the  term  "elementary  school"  has  the 
same  meaning  given  that  term  under  section 
595(a)(7)  of  the  Education  Consolidation 
and  Improvement  Act  of  1981; 

(2)  the  term  "Oovemor"  means  the  Chief 
executive  of  any  State; 

(3)  the  term  "institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion" has  the  same  meaning  given  that  term 
under  section  1201(a)  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965; 

(4)  the  term  "local  educational  agency" 
has  the  same  meaning  given  that  term 
under  section  595(a)(4)  of  the  Education 
Consolidation  and  Improvement  Act  of 
1981; 

(5)  the  term  "secondary  school"  has  the 
same  meaning  given  that  term  under  section 
595(a)(7)  of  the  Education  ConsoUdatlon 
and  Improvement  Act  of  1981; 

(6)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education; 

(7)  The  term  "State"  means  each  of  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico; 

(8)  the  term  "State  CouncU"  means  the 
State  CouncU  on  Education  in  Mathematics 
and  Science  established  in  accordance  with 
title  m  of  this  Act;  and 

(9)  the  term  "State  educational  agency" 
has  the  same  meaning  given  that  tenn 
under  section  lOOl(k)  of  the  EHementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 

TITLE  I— GRANTS  TO  STATES  FOR  THE 
IMPROVEMENT  OP  SKILLS  OP 
TEACHERS  OF  MATHEMATICS  AND 
SCIENCE  IN  ELEMENTARY  AND  SEC- 
ONDARY SCHOOLS 

PROGRAM  AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  101.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  States  for  training  of  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  teachers  who 
wish  to  earn  a  degree  in  mathematics  or  sci- 
ence in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  tiUe. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  i4>proprl- 
ated  $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1984 
and  for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year  ending 
prior  to  October  1, 1986. 

ALLOTMENT  TO  STATES 

Sec.  102.  (aKl)  Ftom  the  sums  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  this  title  for  each  fiscal 
year,  the  Secretary  shaU  reserve  not  to 
exceed  I  per  centum  for  payments  to  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Islands, 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
and  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  to  be  al- 
loted  in  accordance  with  their  respective 
needs. 

(2)  Prom  the  remainder  of  such  sums  the 
Secretary  shaU  aUot  to  each  State  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
amount  of  such  remainder  as  the  school  age 
population  of  the  State  bears  to  the  school 
age  population  of  all  States. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section— 
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(1)  the  tenn  "achool  age-popuUtlon" 
meuiB  population  aged  five  through  seven- 
teen: and 

(2)  the  tenn  "States"  includes  the  fifty 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

(c>  The  amount  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year  to 
carry  out  this  title  which  the  Secretary  de- 
termines will  not  be  required  for  that  fiscal 
year  to  carry  out  this  title  shall  be  available 
for  reallotment  from  time  to  time,  on  such 
dates  during  that  year  as  the  Secretary  may 
fix,  to  other  States  in  proportion  to  the 
original  allotments  to  those  States  under 
subsection  (a)  for  that  year  but  with  such 
proportionate  amount  for  any  of  those 
other  States  being  reduced  to  the  extent  it 
exceeds  the  sum  the  Secretary  estimates 
that  State  needs  and  wiU  be  able  to  use  for 
that  year,  and  the  total  of  those  reductions 
shall  be  similarly  reallotted  among  the 
States  whose  proportionate  amounts  were 
not  so  reduced.  Any  amounts  reallotted  to  a 
State  imder  this  subsection  during  a  year 
shaU  be  deemed  a  part  of  its  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  for  that  year, 
nsxs  OP  ruifDs 

Sac.  103.  Grants  under  tnis  title  may  be 
used  for  grants  and  loans  for  elementary 
and  secondary  school  teachers  in  the  State 
who  wish  to  pursue  a  course  of  study  in 
mathematics,  or  science,  or  both.  In  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education  leading  to  a 
degree  specializing  in  mathematics,  or  sci- 
ence, or  both.  In  accordance  with  the  plan 
approved  imder  section  104  and  other  provi- 
sions of  this  title. 

STATBPLAH 

Sac.  104.  (a)  Each  State  desiring  to  receive 
a  grant  under  this  title  shall  submit  a  plan 
to  the  Secretary  at  such  time,  in  such 
manner,  and  containing  or  accompanied  by 
such  information  as  the  Secretu^  deems 
reasonably  necessary.  Each  such  plan 
shaU- 

(1)  designate  an  agency  of  the  State  to  be 
determined  by  the  Governor  to  administer 
the  teacher  assistance  program  authorized 
by  this  UUe: 

(3)  provide  for  a  State  program  for 
maUng  grants  and  loans  to  elementary  and 
secondary  school  teachers  within  the  State 
who  wish  to  pursue,  full  time,  a  course  of 
study  at  an  institution  of  higher  education 
in  mathematics,  or  science,  or  both,  leading 
to  a  degree  specializing  In  mathematics,  or 
science,  or  both,  under  which— 

<A)  the  State  will  make  stipends  to  each 
such  teacher  in  an  amount  equal  to  80  per- 
cent of  the  compensation  paid  to  the  teach- 
er for  the  year  prior  to  the  year  for  which 
the  assistance  Is  made  under  this  title  for 
each  year  of  study,  but  in  no  event  for  a 
period  of  more  than  2  years; 

(B)  the  State  will  make  a  loan  to  each 
such  teacher  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$3,000  for  each  year  of  study  to  be  used  for 
the  costs  of  tuition,  fees,  and  boolcs  required 
for  attendance  at  the  institution  of  iiigher 
education,  but  in  no  event  for  a  period  of 
more  than  3  years; 

(C)  the  State  will  establish  procedures  for 
an  equitable  distribution  of  teacher  assist- 
ance under  this  title  throughout  the  State 
giving  priority  to  teachers  from  local  educa- 
tional agencies  within  the  State  having  the 
greatest  need  for  elementary  and  secondary 
achool  teachers  of  mathematics  and  science; 

(D)  the  State  will  provide  assurances  that 
each  teacher  receiving  assistance  under  this 
title  will  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the 
SUte  under  which  the  teacher  will,  within 


one  year  after  completing  the  degree  for 
which  assistance  is  furnished  imder  this 
title,  teach  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  S 
years  in  an  elementary  or  secondary  school 
in  the  State  as  a  mathematics  or  science 
teacher, 

(E)  the  SUte  will  provide  procedures  de- 
signed to  assure  that  the  SUte  will  cancel 
the  loan  made  to  any  teacher,  who  complies 
with  the  provisions  of  the  agreement  en- 
tered into  under  clause  (O),  for  each  com- 
plete year  of  service,  after  the  date  on 
which  the  agreement  described  in  clause  (D) 
Is  entered  into,  as  a  full  time  science  or 
mathematics  teacher  in  any  academic  year 
in  any  elementary  or  secondary  school  in 
the  SUte,  in  an  amount  equal  to  20  percent 
of  such  loan  for  each  year  of  such  service; 
and 

(P)  the  SUte  will  esUbllsh  procedures  for 
the  prompt  repayment  of  any  loan  (togeth- 
er with  interest  and  penalties)  in  the  case  of 
any  teacher  who  fails  to  comply  with  the 
agreement  entered  Into  pursuant  to  clause 
(D)  or  such  portion  thereof  that  is  subject 
to  the  failure  to  comply; 

(3)  describe  the  procedures  under  which 
the  SUte  will  encourage  and  evaluate  appli- 
cations from  elementary  and  secondary 
school  teachers  within  the  SUte  for  assist- 
ance under  this  title; 

(4)  provide  assurances  that  the  SUte  wiU 
not  expend  more  than  5  percent  of  the  al- 
lotment of  the  SUte  for  administrative  ex- 
penses under  the  SUte  plan; 

(5)  provide  such  fiscal  control  and  funds 
accounting  procedures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  the  proper  disbursal  and  account- 
ing for  Pederal  funds  paid  to  the  SUte 
under  this  title;  and 

(6)  provide  that  a  report  wiU  be  prepared 
and  submitted  to  the  Secretary  at  the  end 
of  each  fiscal  year  containing— 

(A)  the  number  of  elementary  and  second- 
ary school  teachers  participating  in  the  as- 
sistance program  authorized  by  this  title; 

(B)  the  local  educational  agencies  within 
the  SUte  at  which  such  teachers  were 
teaching  prior  to  participating  In  the  pro- 
gram assisted  under  this  title:  and 

(C)  such  other  relevant  matters  as  the 
Secretary  may  reasonably  require. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  any  SUte 
application  plan  which  meeU  the  require- 
ments of  suteection  (a). 

PATMXinS 

Sxc.  lOS.  From  the  amount  allotted  to 
each  SUte  pursuant  to  section  102,  the  Sec- 
retary shall,  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  pay  to  the  SUte  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  needed  for  the 
purposes  set  forth  in  the  SUte  plan  ap- 
proved under  section  104. 

WITRHOLDIIfG 

Sk.  106.  Whenever  the  Secretary,  after 
reasonable  notice  to  any  SUte  and  opportu- 
nity for  hearing  within  the  SUte,  finds  that 
there  has  been  a  failure  to  comply  with  any 
provision  set  forth  under  section  104  the 
Secretary  shall  notify  the  SUte  that  fur- 
ther payments  will  not  be  made  under  this 
title  until  the  Secretary  is  satisfied  that 
there  is  no  longer  any  such  failure  to 
comply.  Until  the  Secretary  is  so  satisfied, 
no  further  payments  shall  be  made  under 
this  Utle. 

TITLE  U— GRANTS  TO  LOCAL  EDUCA- 
TIONAL AGENCIES  FOR  THE  ACQUI- 
SITION OP  MATHEMATICS  AND  SCI- 
ENCE EQUIPMENT  AND  MATERIALS 

PROGRAM  AUTHORIZZD 

Sxc.  301.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  SUtes  to  pay  for  the  ac- 


quisition of  instructional  equipment  and 
materials  suitable  for  use  in  providing  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  in  mathe- 
matics and  science  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  title. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  $30,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1984  and  for  each  of  the 
succeeding  fiscal  years  prior  to  October  1, 
1880. 

ALLOnaaiT  TO  BTATU 

303.  (a)(1)  Prom  the  sums  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  re- 
serve not  to  exceed  1  per  centum  for  pay- 
ments to  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  and  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands,  to  be  allotted  in  accordance  with 
their  respective  needs. 

(2)  From  the  remainder  of  such  sums  the 
Secretary  shall  allot  to  each  SUte  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
amount  of  such  remainder  as  the  school  age 
population  of  the  SUte  bears  to  the  school 
age  population  of  all  SUtes. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section— 

(I)  the  term  "school  age-population" 
means  population  aged  five  through  seven- 
teen: and 

(3)  the  term  "SUtes"  includes  the  fifty 
SUtes,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

(c)  The  amount  of  any  SUte's  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year  to 
carry  out  this  title  when  the  Secretary  de- 
termines will  not  be  required  for  that  fiscal 
year  to  carry  out  this  title  shall  be  available 
for  reallotment  from  time  to  time,  on  such 
dates  during  that  year  as  the  Secretary  may 
fix,  to  other  SUtes  in  proportion  to  the 
original  allotments  to  those  SUtes  under 
subsection  (a)  for  that  year  but  with  such 
proportionate  amount  for  any  of  those 
other  SUtes  being  reduced  to  the  extent  it 
exceeds  the  sum  the  Secretary  estimates 
that  SUte  needs  and  will  be  able  to  use  for 
that  year;  and  the  total  of  those  reductions 
shall  be  similarly  reallotted  among  the 
SUtes  whose  proportionate  amounts  were 
not  so  reduced.  Any  amounts  reallotted  to 
the  SUte  under  this  subsection  during  a 
year  shall  be  deemed  a  part  of  its  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  for  that  year. 

usEsor  FTnn>s 
Sic.  203.  Grants  under  this  title  may  be 
used  for  grants  to  local  educational  agencies 
within  the  SUte  for  the  acquisition  of  in- 
structional equipment  and  materials  sulU- 
ble  for  use  in  providing  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  in  mathematics  and  sci- 
ence. 

STATE  PLAM 

Sxc.  204.  (a)  Each  SUte  desiring  to  receive 
a  grant  under  this  title  shall  submit  a  plan 
to  the  Secretary  at  such  time,  in  such 
manner,  and  containing  or  accompanied  by 
such  information  as  the  Secretary  deems 
reasonably  necessary.  Each  such  plan 
shaU- 

(1)  designate  the  SUte  educational  agency 
to  administer  the  program  authorized  by 
this  title;  and 

(3)  provide  a  SUte  program  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  instructional  equipment  and  mate- 
rial sulUble  for  use  in  providing  education 
in  mathematics,  or  science,  or  both,  for  use 
by  children  and  teachers  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  under  which— 

(A)  the  SUte  will  provide  assurances  that 
the  instructional  equipment  and  material 
will  be  used  for  instructional  purposes  only: 

(B>  the  SUte  will,  whenever  assistance  is 
sought  for  the  repair  and  maintenance  of 


instructional  material  and  equipment,  de- 
scribe the  purposes  for  which  such  assist- 
ance is  sought: 

(3)  provide  assurances  that  the  SUte  will 
distribute  M  percent  of  the  allotment  of  the 
SUte  among  local  educational  agencies 
within  the  SUte  on  the  basis  of  the  need  for 
such  instructional  equipment  and  material 
together  with  a  decription  of  the  maimer  in 
which  the  funds  will  be  distributed; 

(4)  provide  assurances  that  each  local  edu- 
cational agency  within  the  SUte  receiving 
paymenU  pursuant  to  this  title  will  use  75 
percent  of  the  paymenU  in  the  secondary 
schools  of  such  agency  and  25  percent  in  the 
elementary  schools  of  such  agency; 

(5)  provide  assurances  that  the  SUte  will 
not  expend  more  than  5  percent  of  the  al- 
lotment of  the  SUte  for  administrative  ex- 
penses under  the  SUte  plan; 

(6)  provide  such  fiscal  control  and  funds 
accounting  procedures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  the  proper  disbursal  in  accounting 
of  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  SUte  under 
this  title. 

(b)  The  SUte  shall  approve  any  SUte  ap- 
plication which  meets  the  requirements  of 
sulisection  (a). 

PATlfZIfTS 

Skc.  305.  Prom  the  amount  allotted  to 
each  SUte  pursuant  to  section  202,  the  Sec- 
retary shall,  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act.  pay  to  the  SUte  the  costo 
of  the  SUte  plan  approved  under  section 
304. 

PARTICIPATIOIf  OP  CHILOREM  ENROLLED  IN 
PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 

Sec.  306.  The  provisions  of  section  557  of 
the  Education  Consolidation  and  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1981  shaU  apply  to  the  finan- 
cial assistance  made  available  under  this 
title. 

TITLE  HI-STATE  COUNCILS  ON  EDU- 
CATION IN  MATHEMATICS  AND  SCI- 
ENCE 

AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIATIONS;  STATE 
ALLOTKENT 

Sec.  301.  (a)  In  order  to  permit  each  SUte 
to  esUbllsh  a  SUte  Council  on  Education  in 
Mathematics  and  Science,  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  $3,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1984  and  for  each  of  the  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years  ending  prior  to  October  1, 
1986. 

(bXl)  Prom  the  amounts  appropriated 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  for  each  fiscal 
year,  the  Secretary  shall  allot  $50,000  to 
each  SUte. 

(2)  If  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year  are  insuffi- 
cient to  make  the  allotment  required  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  reduce  the  amount  of  the  allot- 
ment to  each  SUte  as  necessary. 

ESTABLISHKENT  OP  STATE  COUNCILS 

Sec.  303.  (a)  Any  SUte  which  desires  to  re- 
ceive financial  assistance  under  this  title 
shall  establish  a  SUte  Council  on  Education 
in  Mathematics  and  Science  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

(b)  Each  SUte  Council  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Chief  SUte  School  Officer  of  the 
SUte,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  SUte 
Board  of  Education  if  there  is  such  a  Board 
in  the  SUte.  The  Council  shall  be  composed 
of  represenUtives  of  educational  agencies 
and  institutions  within  the  SUte,  major 
business  concerns  in  the  SUte,  small  busi- 
ness concerns  within  the  SUte.  and  develop- 
ing industries  within  the  SUte.  In  selecting 
members  of  the  State  Council,  the  Chief 
State  School  Officer  shall  include  at  least 


one  classroom  teacher  of  mathematics  or 
science  who  teaches  in  an  elementary  school 
in  the  SUte,  one  such  teacher  who  teaches 
in  a  secondary  school  in  the  SUte,  and  one 
such  teacher  who  teaches  in  an  institution 
of  higher  education  in  the  SUte,  and  repre- 
senUtives of  business  concerns  which  apply 
technology  in  the  production  of  goods  and 
services  and  business  concerns  which 
employ  personnel  who  as  a  condition  of  em- 
ployment must  have  training  in  technology. 

(c)  Each  SUte  Council  receiving  assistance 
under  this  title  shall— 

(1)  examine  the  needs  of  public  agencies, 
nonprofit  private  organizations,  and  busi- 
ness concerns  within  the  SUte  for  personnel 
who  are  well  trained  in  mathematics  and 
science: 

(3)  assess  the  need  for  the  improvement 
and  strengthening  of  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  programs  in  the  fields  of 
mathematics  and  science:  and 

(3)  recommend  the  means  by  which  such 
programs  can  be  improved. 

APPLICATIONS 

Sec.  303.  No  payment  may  be  made  under 
this  title  unless  the  SUte  submits  an  appli- 
cation to  the  Secretary  at  such  time  and 
containing  or  accompanied  by  such  informa- 
tion as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably  re- 
quire. 


By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself  and 
Mrs.  Kassebaum): 
S.  924.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  Medical  Center  in 
Leavenworth,  Kans.,  as  the  "Dwlght 
D.  Eisenhower  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion Medical  Center";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

DWIGHT  D.  EISENHOWER  VETERANS' 
AOmNISTRATION  MEDICAL  CENTER 

Mr.  I>OLE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  send  to  the  desk  a  bill  to 
designate  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion medical  center  in  Leavenworth, 
Kans.,  as  the  "Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
Veterans'  Administration  Medical 
Center."  Senator  Kassebaxtm  Joins  me 
as  cosponsor  on  this  bill.  It  is  a  fitting 
tribute  to  the  34th  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  the  distin- 
gtiished  five-star  general  who  led 
Allied  armies  to  victory  in  Europe  that 
we  should  place  his  name  on  a  Veter- 
ans' Administration  medical  center,  to 
which  many  veterans  of  the  Second 
World  War  come  for  treatment. 

Dwight  Eisenhower  grew  up  in  the 
small  town  of  Abilene,  Kans.  There  he 
went  to  school,  starred  in  high  school 
athletics,  and  worked  to  assist  an  older 
brother  with  college  expenses.  By  our 
standards  now.  his  family  was  poor. 
One  book  about  his  life  states  that 
during  a  visit  to  Abilene  after  World 
War  II,  Eisenhower  said: 

I  have  foimd  out  in  later  years  that  we 
were  very  poor,  but  the  glory  of  America  is 
that  we  didn't  know  it  then.  All  we  knew 
was  that  our  parents  could  say  to  us  that 
opportunity  was  all  about  us.  All  we  had  to 
do  was  reach  out  and  take  it. 

That  Eisenhower  did.  During  high 
school  he  worked  at  the  town  cream- 
ery in  addition  to  doing  well  in  most  of 
his  studies.  He  was  an  outstanding 
athlete.  He  played  right  field  and  was 


the  leading  hitter  on  the  basebaU 
team.  In  football  he  played  end.  He 
and  his  brother  Edgar  graduated  to- 
gether, although  Edgar  was  a  year 
older,  having  lost  a  year  to  illness. 
They  both  wanted  to  go  to  college. 
That  was  in  1909.  Not  every  young 
man  with  the  desire  could  attend  col- 
lege in  those  days.  Financial  consider- 
ations made  it  impossible  for  them  to 
both  start  together.  So  they  came  to 
an  agreement:  One  would  enter  college 
for  a  year,  and  the  other  would  find  a 
job  and  send  him  money.  They  flipped 
a  coin.  Edgar  went  to  college  and 
Dwight  went  to  work  as  night  foreman 
at  the  creamery.  He  worked  an  84- 
hour  week,  and  during  the  year  he 
sent  his  brother  $200.  A  small  fortune 
in  that  day. 

A  year  later  a  new  door  opened.  A 
close  friend.  Swede  Hazlett.  stopped 
by  the  creamery  to  tell  Ike  about  his 
own  plans  to  go  to  the  Naval  Academy, 
and  to  suggest  that  Ike  try  it  also.  He 
clinched  it  with  "Here's  a  chance  for 
an  education  and  you  don't  have  to 
pay  for  it."  Dee  decided  that  it  was  too 
good  an  opportunity  to  pass  up.  He 
wrote  his  Senators,  and  finally  was  ac- 
cepted for  a  competitive  examination. 
He  enlisted  Swede's  help  as  a  tutor, 
and  crammed  for  the  examination  in 
addition  to  continuing  with  his  Job. 
When  the  exam  results  were  an- 
nounced he  stood  first  in  the  competi- 
tion for  West  point  and  second  for  An- 
napolis. However,  Ike  was  too  old  for 
the  Naval  Academy  or  we  might  be 
honoring  him  as  Admiral  Eisenhower 
today.  At  any  rate  he  buckled  down 
again  to  prepare  for  the  West  Point 
examinations.  He  reentered  AbUene 
High  and  boned  up  on  algebra,  geome- 
try, history,  geography,  and  EInglish. 
In  January  1911  he  took  the  exams, 
passed  them  and,  6  months  later,  in 
June  1911,  entered  West  Point  with 
the  class  of  1915. 

Graduating  64th  in  a  class  of  164 
cadets,  Ike  squeezed  his  way  past  the 
final  physical  despite  a  damaged  knee, 
and  started  a  career  that  was  spectacu- 
lar even  for  the  class  the  stars  fell  on; 
59  of  them  were  to  earn  the  stars  of  a 
general  officer  in  the  Army.  They  pro- 
vided in  large  measure  the  leadership 
of  the  Army  during  World  War  II.  Ike 
shown  the  brightest  of  all. 

Ike  renewed  his  acquaintance  with 
Kansas  when  he  attended  the  Com- 
mand and  General  Staff  Course  at 
Leavenworth  during  1925-26.  graduat- 
ing first  in  his  class.  In  the  following 
years  Ike  studied  his  profession  and 
prepared  himself  for  the  war  that  a 
few  farsighted  people  felt  was  inevita- 
ble. During  that  period  he  met  George 
C.  Marshall,  who  was  to  assess  his  po- 
tential, and  later  select  him  from 
below  many  more  senior  officers  for 
high  command. 

Receiving  his  first  star  in  Septembei 
1941,   he  was  in  his  office  Sunday 
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afternoon.  December  7.  when  the  word 
of  the  Japanese  attack  reached  him. 
Five  days  later  he  received  word  to 
report  immediately  to  Washington. 
Marshall  wanted  him  for  work  in  the 
War  Plans  Division.  There  he  strug- 
gled with  the  problems  of  trying  to 
sustain  Army  forces  in  the  Philip- 
pines, and  to  map  out  a  strategy  for 
eventual  victory  in  the  face  of  over- 
whelming Japanese  strength  in  those 
early  days  of  the  war.  Following  the 
fall  of  Bataan,  he  turned  to  the  Euro- 
pean Theater  of  Operations  and  drew 
up  plans  for  the  future  Army  oper- 
ations aimed  at  the  defeat  of  Germany 
and  Italy. 

In  June  1942  he  assumed  command 
of  American  forces  In  the  new  theater. 
Following  extended  planning  the  Joint 
American-British  invasion  of  North 
Africa  took  place  in  November  1942.  In 
May  1943  German  and  Italian  forces 
finally  surrendered.  The  Invasion  of 
Sicily  followed,  the  predecessor  for  the 
move  into  Italy.  In  June  1944  the  Nor- 
mandy invasion  took  place,  the  great- 
est amphibious  operation  in  history. 
Dwight  Eisenhower's  place  in  history 
wotild  rest  secure  upon  that  achieve- 
ment alone,  had  he  accomplished 
nothing  else. 

However,  he  went  on  to  lead  Ameri- 
can, British,  and  French  forces  to  vic- 
tory in  Elurope  in  May  1945.  He  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  to  serve  as 
Army  Chief  of  Staff  from  1945  to 
1948.  He  retired  that  year,  and  became 
the  president  of  Columbia  University 
in  1949.  However,  the  Korean  war  in- 
terrupted his  new  civilian  career.  In 
December  1950  President  Truman 
asked  him  to  return  to  Europe  as  Su- 
preme Commander  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization. 

Prior  to  the  1948  elections,  there 
had  been  talk  of  Ike  running  for  Presi- 
dent, but  he  had  dismissed  it.  Diiring 
late  1951  and  early  1952  the  movement 
to  nominate  him  became  too  strong  to 
dismiss.  He  defeated  Robert  Taft  for 
the  Republican  nomination,  and  went 
on  to  win  decisively  in  the  election. 
His  December  1952  visit  to  Korea  pre- 
saged his  successful  effort  to  end  the 
fighting  in  Korea. 

His  two  terms  as  President  were  a 
time  of  relative  calm,  as  we  look  back 
from  oiir  vantage  point  today.  The 
Korean  war  ended  with  an  armistice 
which  remains  in  place,  sometimes  un- 
easily, even  today.  The  traimia  of  the 
Vietnam  war  was  yet  to  come.  He  was 
even  able  to  achieve  a  balanced  budget 
by  the  third  year  of  his  first  term,  a 
goal  many  of  us  envy  today.  However, 
he  dealt  with  a  number  of  problems, 
foreign  and  domestic.  He  was  able  to 
conclude  the  Joint  occupation  of  Aus- 
tria, and  to  restore  its  sovereignty. 
The  Suez  crisis  of  1956,  foUowing  na- 
tionalization of  the  Suez  Canal,  tested 
his  abilities  as  a  national  leader  in 
international  affairs.  On  the  national 
scene,   he   sent   Federal   troops   into 


LltUe  Ro<^  Ark.,  in  1957  to  Insure 
that  court  orders  on  desegregation 
were  observed.  Throughout,  he  main- 
tained his  calm  approach  to  life  and 
crises  which  had  marked  his  career.  A 
motto  he  had  adopted  many  years 
before,  "Take  your  work  seriously,  but 
never  yourselT'  sustained  him.  He  was 
truly  a  great  American,  a  great  soldier, 
and  a  great  President.  As  a  Kansas 
Senator,  I  am  delighted  to  be  able  to 
introduce  this  measure,  in  company 
with  Senator  Kassebaum.  to  honor 
Dwight  David  Eisenhower,  of  Abilene, 
Kans. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  924 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Veterans'  Administration  Medical  Center  lo- 
cated in  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  is  designated 
and  shall  hereafter  be  linown  as  the 
"Dwight  D.  Elsenhower  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration Medical  Center",  in  honor  of  the 
late  E>wlght  D.  Elsenhower,  General,  United 
States  Army  (Retired),  and  Thirty-fourth 
President  of  the  United  States.  Any  refer- 
ence to  such  Center  in  any  law,  regulation, 
map,  document,  record,  or  other  paper  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  held  and  consid- 
ered to  be  a  reference  to  the  "Dwight  D.  El- 
senhower Veterans'  Administration  Medical 
Center". 


By    Mr.    DURENBERGER    (for 

himself,   Mr.   Boren,   and  Mr. 

Percy)! 

S.  927.  A  bill  relating  to  a  fishing 

tackle  excise  tax;  to  the  Committee  on 

Finance. 

nSHnG  TACKI.E  EXCISE  TAX 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  the  senior  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota, a  State  renowned  for  its  nu- 
merous scenic  fishing  holes,  it  is  a 
privilege  to  reintroduce  the  fishing 
tackle  excise  tax  deferral  bill. 

In  a  nutshell,  this  bill  is  designed  to 
match  the  payment  of  the  fishing 
tackle  excise  tax  with  the  manufactur- 
ers income  stream.  The  fishing  tackle 
industry  is  highly  seasonal,  but  it  tries 
to  maintain  a  consistent  level  of  em- 
ployment by  granting  dating  terms  to 
vendors.  These  vendors  tend  to  be 
small  bait  and  tackle  shops,  which  pay 
manufacturers  after  they  have  sold 
the  fishing  tackle.  Payment  occurs  as 
an  average  of  4.4  months  after  the 
time  of  shipment. 

Current  Treasury  Department  regu- 
lations require  the  fishing  tackle  man- 
ufacturers; over  97  percent  of  whom 
are  smaU  businesses,  to  pay  the  excise 
tax  on  their  products  based  upon  the 
time  of  shipment  instead  of  when  the 
products  are  sold.  This  means  that 
these  small  businesses  must  arrange 
expensive  short-term  financing  to  pay 
a  tax  that  they  voluntarily  support.  It 
is  rare  enough  to  see  a  volunUuily  sup- 


ported tax,  but  to  expect  small  busi- 
ness people  to  borrow  unnecessarily  to 
pay  it  is  going  too  far  In  my  opinion. 

This  10-percent  excise  tax  is  sup- 
ported almost  universally  because  the 
money  collected  goes  for  the  Federal 
aid  to  fish  restoration  program,  com- 
monly known  as  the  D.J.  fund,  named 
for  Congressmen  Dingell  and  John- 
sou.  The  D.J.  fund,  has  provided  $368 
million  to  the  States  for  conservation 
and  fish  restoration.  Those  funds  have 
allowed  State  fish  and  wildlife  agen- 
cies to  construct  over  275  new  lakes, 
develop  new  management  techniques, 
protect  fish  from  various  pollution 
sources,  and  provide  public  access  to 
over  80,000  acres  of  lakes  and  habitats. 
Obviously,  the  industry  has  an  en- 
lightened self-interest  in  preserving 
our  natural  environment  that  meshes 
with  the  public  good. 

The  manufacturers  prefer  to  main- 
tain a  steady  level  of  employment  but 
the  present  tax  collection  timetable 
work  against  this.  The  result  is  season- 
al unemployment  that  is  an  unneces- 
sary drain  on  the  unemployment 
system  and  economic  disruption  in  the 
towns  where  the  fishing  tacltle  manu- 
facturers are  located.  We  certainly 
cannot  afford  any  further  unnecessary 
economic  dislocation  in  our  current 
circumstances. 

I  today  propose  a  simple  solution. 
Defer  the  payment  of  this  excise  tax 
for  a  minimum  of  90  days  and  a  maxi- 
mum of  180  days.  All  excise  tax  pay- 
ment would  be  due  and  payable  at  the 
end  of  the  quarter  immediately  follow- 
ing the  quarter  when  shipment  was 
made  except  for  the  fourth  quarter 
shipments  for  which  the  excise  tax 
will  be  paid  as  usual  in  order  to  avoid 
any  revenue  or  budgetary  effects  on 
the  D-J  program. 

Treasury  stated  in  hearings  on  April 
21,  1982,  that  this  legislation  would 
have  no  revenue  impact  so  budgetary 
concerns  are  not  a  problem.  In  fact,  we 
would  be  eliminating  an  unfair  burden 
and  quite  possibly  increasing  revenue 
by  allowing  a  steady  employment  level 
by  these  small  businesses.  This  is  a 
commonsense  proposal  that  should  be 
passed  quickly. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
bill  be  printed  in  full  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  blU 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  927 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

That  (a)  section  6302  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  mode  or  time 
of  collecting  tax)  Is  amended  by  redesignat- 
ing subsection  (d)  as  subsection  (e)  and  by 
inserting  after  subsection  (c)  the  followlnc 
new  subsection: 

"(d)  Taa  roR  PAmxirr  or  Mahufactuuhs 
Excise  Tax  on  Rods,  Creels,  etc.— The  tax 
imposed  by  section  4161(a)  (relating  to  man- 


ufacturen  exdM  tax  on  rods,  creels,  etc.) 
■ball  be  due  and  payable— 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  articles  sold  dxiring  the 
quarter  ending  December  31,  on  March  31. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  articles  sold  during  the 
quarter  ending  March  31,  on  June  30, 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  articles  sold  during  the 
quarter  ending  June  30,  on  September  24, 
and 

"(4)  in  the  case  of  articles  sold  during  the 
quarter  ending  September  30.  at  such  time 
as  the  Secretary  may  by  regulations  pre- 
scribe." 

(b)  Erracnvx  Date.- The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  arti- 
cles sold  on  or  after  the  first  day  of  the  first 
calendar  quarter  beginning  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.* 


By   Mr.    DURENBERGER    (for 
himself.  Idr.  Baucus,  Mr.  An- 
drews. Mr.  Abohor,  Mi.  Bosch- 
wm,  Mr.  BtnmiCK,  Mr.  Mel- 
cher,  and  Mr.  Pressler): 
S.  928.  A  bill  entiUed  the  "Railroad 
Bonding  Act  of  1983";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

RAILROAO  BONDIHG  act  op  1083 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. State  governments  now  have  the 
authority  to  issue  tax-free  industrial 
revenue  bonds  for  a  variety  of  trans- 
portation purposes,  including  con- 
struction of  airports,  docks,  and  mass 
transit  facilities.  This  morning,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senators  Baucus, 
Andrews,  Pressler,  Boschwitz, 
Abdnor,  Burdick  and  Melcher,  I  am 
introducing  legislation  expanding  that 
authority  to  include  rail  line  rehabili- 
tation. 

It  is  impossible  to  overstate  the 
degree  to  which  the  economics  of  rural 
America  depend  on  continued  access 
to  rail  line  service.  Railroads  deter- 
mined the  settlement  patterns 
throughout  much  of  the  West  and 
Midwest  as  towns  sprung  up  along  key 
branch  lines  and  junctions.  Even 
today,  thousands  of  rural  commimities 
and  businesses  that  support  them  owe 
their  existence  to  railroad  access.  For 
these  communities,  the  capital  short- 
age afflicting  the  Nation's  rail  ssrstem 
is  both  a  s(x;ial  and  economic  crisis. 

The  ramifications  of  that  crisis  on 
agricultural  production  are  every  bit 
as  severe.  Railroads  are  the  lifelines 
that  link  America's  agricultural  re- 
gions with  national  and  international 
markets.  If  we  caimot  maintain  their 
carrying  capacity,  the  export  potential 
we  have  labored  so  hard  to  develop 
will  remain  nothing  more  than  poten- 
tial. The  same  is  true  for  coal-fired 
utilities,  heavy  equipment  manufac- 
turers, and  a  host  of  other  industries 
whose  futures  depend  on  the  long- 
haul  efficiencies  of  rail. 

The  rural  rail  crisis  has  a  special 
Impact  on  State  governments.  For  just 
as  railroads  are  struggling  to  preserve 
their  route  systems,  State  and  local 
governments  are  struggling  against 
growing  financial  presssure  to  preserve 
the  integrity  of  the  Nation's  highway 
system.  Deferred  maintenance  on  the 


Nation's  highways  actually  exceeds 
the  cost  of  maintenance  deferrals  on 
the  railroads.  And  with  each  rail  line 
abandonment,  thousands  of  traffic 
tons  are  shifted  to  rural  highways.  In 
analyzing  the  impact  of  the  Milwau- 
kee Road  bankruptcy.  Minnesota  dis- 
covered that  loss  of  rail  service  to  a 
single  coal-fired  utility  would  be  at 
least  500  trucks  a  day  on  Interstate  94. 
The  consequences  of  that  transfer 
would  be  catastrophic.  Rail  line  reha- 
bilitation is  far  less  expensive  than 
highway  construction,  and  few  have  a 
stronger  stake  in  rail  rehabilitation 
than  the  users  of  the  Nation's  high- 
ways. 

Against  this  background  of  public 
necessity  the  needs  of  the  Nation's  rail 
system  are  immense.  The  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  projects  that 
the  industry  will  suffer  a  capital  short- 
fall between  now  and  1985.  Passage  of 
the  Rail  Deregulation  Act  has  enabled 
the  industry  to  meet  some  of  that 
shortfall.  But  sizable  needs  remain, 
and  we  know  from  sad  experience  that 
when  facing  a  capital  shortage,  rail- 
roads invariably  starve  lower  density 
branch  lines  first. 

It  would  be  naive  to  suggest  that  all 
or  even  most  of  the  5,463  miles  of 
branch  line  now  slated  for  potential 
abandonment  can  be  preserved.  But  it 
would  be  equally  naive  to  deny  that  a 
timely  investment  could  salvage  many 
of  these  lines.  My  own  State  of  Minne- 
sota provides  an  excellent  example  of 
how  that  prcx^ess  works. 

Two  Milwaukee  branch  lines  in 
southern  Minnesota  were  slated  for 
abandonment.  Neither  carried  a 
voliune  of  more  than  300  cars  per 
month.  But  through  the  efforts  of 
shippers  along  those  lines,  a  compact 
was  formed  between  the  State,  ship- 
pers, and  the  Milwaukee  Railroad  to 
rehabilitate  both  lines.  With  the  help 
of  State  guarantees,  shippers  invested 
more  than  $250,000  of  their  own 
funds.  Rehabilitation  is  now  complete, 
and  the  results  are  remarkable. 
Volume  on  the  lines  has  Increased 
more  than  400  percent.  They  are  gen- 
erating a  cash  flow  profit,  and  the 
shippers'  investment  will  soon  be  paid 
back  in  full.  This  process  can  be  re- 
peated on  other  lines,  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  The  key  factor  is 
the  availability  of  capital. 

Only  limited  portions  of  that  capital 
will  come  from  the  rail  industry, 
which  has  rarely  achieved  better  than 
a  1-percent  rate  of  return  in  recent 
years.  Federal  involvement  will  contin- 
ue, but  certainly  at  a  reduced  rate  so 
long  as  current  budgetary  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  prevail.  The  future 
of  the  rail  system  depends  largely  on 
the  ingenuity  of  the  States  in  develop- 
ing alternative  capital  fimdlng  sources 
to  replace  the  declining  pool  of  Feder- 
al dollars.  The  bill  we  introduce  this 
morning  offers  a  workable  mechanism 
to  bridge  that  gap. 


States  are  presently  permitted  to 
issue  Industrial  revenue  bonds  under 
section  103  of  the  UA  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code.  Normally,  interest  earned 
on  those  bonds  is  subject  to  the  Feder- 
al income  tax.  However,  IDB's  issued 
for  construction  of  facilities  that  have 
a  public  purpose— facilities  such  as  air- 
ports, docks,  and  mass  transit— have 
been  granted  a  tax-exempt  status 
tmder  section  103  of  the  code.  But 
paradoxically,  current  Federal  law 
does  not  extend  this  exemption  to 
bonds  for  railroad  rehabilitation.  This 
has  limited  their  usefulness  as  a  mech- 
anism for  raising  the  funds  necessary 
to  promote  rail  rehabilitation  at  the 
State  level. 

The  legislation  we  introduce  today 
will  alter  that  situation.  Specifically,  It 
amends  title  26,  section  103(A)(4)  of 
the  United  States  Code  by  adding  obli- 
gations issued  to  finance  certain  rail- 
road improvement  projects,  including 
the  construction,  repair,  and  upgrad- 
ing of  rail  beds,  trackage,  depots,  and 
switching  and  signaling  equipment  to 
the  list  of  tax-exempt  facilities. 

The  reasons  for  maUng  this  change 
are  compelling.  The  bill  will  provide 
State  govenunents  with  an  effective 
mechanism  to  meet  the  capital  crisis 
created  by  steadily  deteriorating  lines 
and  decreasing  Federal  assistance. 

Moreover,  the  approach  suggested 
by  the  bill  is  consistent  with  the  pro- 
gressive shifts  in  responsibility  from 
the  Federal  to  the  State  level.  It  en- 
courages States  to  prioritize  their  own 
rail  needs  and  better  utilize  State  re- 
sources to  address  them. 

It  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  ab- 
surdity of  a  system  which  allows  local- 
ities to  use  their  bonding  power  for 
airports,  docks,  and  industrial  plants, 
but  precludes  its  use  for  rail  rehabili- 
tation on  which  the  communities' 
commercial  existence  may  depend.  It 
is  not  our  intention  to  suggest  when 
and  if  the  use  of  this  authority  is  ap- 
propriate. But  it  is  our  intention  to 
grant  States  and  localities  the  power 
to  make  that  Judgment. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  be- 
comes all  the  more  significant  when 
the  administration's  fiscal  year  1984 
budget  for  the  railroad  rehabilitation 
improvement  financing,  redeemable 
preference  share,  and  the  local  rail 
service  assistance  programs  are  taken 
into  consideration.  These  three  pro- 
grams were  essential  components  of 
Minnesota's  successful  efforts  to  pro- 
tect small  business  and  rural  commu- 
nities across  the  State  from  certain 
abandonment.  As  our  Nation's  farmers 
prepare  to  begin  marketing  the  vast 
stores  of  surplus  grain  they  have  been 
holding  these  past  2  years.  Congress 
must  take  the  steps  necessary  to 
insure  they  have  access  to  rail  service. 

This  legislation  provides  one  more 
effective  tool  for  the  States  to  use  in 
combating  the  capital  shortage  that 
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afflicts  the  Nation's  rural  transporta- 
tion system.  I  urge  all  Senators  to  con- 
sider the  proposal  and  give  it  their  full 
support 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  full  in  the  Rxcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcors.  as  follows: 

a  928 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
RepTtaentativea  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congrea*  assembled.  That  (a) 
subsection  (b)  of  section  103  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  Industrial 
development  bonds)  is  amended  by  redesig- 
natins  paragraph  (9)  as  paragraph  (10)  and 
by  inserting  after  paragraph  (8)  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

(9)  Railroad  Rihabiutatioh.— Paragraph 
(1)  shall  not  apply  to  any  obligation  which 
is  part  of  an  issue  substantially  all  of  the 
proceeds  of  which  are  used  to  provide  fi- 
nancing for— 

(A)  railroad  rehabilitation,  including  the 
acquisition,  construction,  reconstruction,  or 
erection  of  any  roadbed,  track,  trestle, 
depot,  switching  and  signaling  equipment, 
or  any  related  equipment,  but  not  including 
rolling  stock,  or 

(B)  acquisition  of  land  or  rights-of-way  in 
connection  with  railroad  rehabilitation. 

(b)  Paragraph  (10)  of  section  103(b)  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  exceptions),  as  redes- 
ignated by  sutisection  (a),  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  (7)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(7),  and  (9)". 

Sac.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  obligations 
issued  after  September  30, 1983.« 
•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  colleague  from  Min- 
nesota, Mr.  DuRXNBKRGER,  in  reintro- 
ducing the  Railroad  Bonding  Act. 

This  legislation  would  give  States 
the  authority  to  issue  tax-free  indus- 
trial development  bonds  to  finance 
certain  railroad  improvement  projects. 
These  projects  would  Include  the  con- 
struction, repair,  and  upgrading  of 
raUbeds,  tracks,  depots  and  switching 
and  signaling  equipment. 

Under  section  103  of  the  U.S.  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code.  States  are  current- 
ly permitted  to  issue  tax-exempt  IBD's 
for  the  construction  of  facilities  that 
have  a  public  purpose— such  as  air- 
ports, docks,  and  fhass  transit.  Our  bill 
would  extend  this  exemption  to  bonds 
issued  for  railroad  rehabilitation. 

The  need  for  tliis  legislation  is  clear. 
The  bill  would  provide  State  govern- 
ments with  an  effective  mechanism  to 
meet  the  capital  shortfall  created  by 
steadily  deteriorating  lines  and  de- 
creasing Federal  assistance. 

As  more  Federal  transportation  re- 
sponsibilities are  shifted  to  the  States, 
this  legislation  would  provide  the 
States  with  a  way  to  finance  repair  of 
deteriorating  branch  lines.  This  ap- 
proach would  also  encourage  States  to 
prioritize  their  own  rail  needs  and 
better  utilize  State  resources  to  ad- 
dress them. 

Thousands  of  rural  communities  and 
businesses  depend  on  continued  access 
to  rail  line  service.  In  my  own  State  of 


Montana,  we  are  facing  several  emer- 
gency situations  resulting  from  Bur- 
lington Northern's  branch  line  aban- 
donments. 

Recently,  the  Btirlington  Northern 
Railroad  placed  an  embargo  on  the 
Lewistown-Geraldine  Line  due  to  a 
problem  on  the  Indian  Creek  Trestle. 
Thousands  of  bushels  of  wheat  and 
barley  are  now  waiting  to  be  shipped 
out  of  the  area  by  truck.  These  trucks 
will  have  to  run  on  State  and  Federal 
highways,  increasing  the  burden  on 
the  repair  and  maintenance  of  the 
highways  and  the  highway  roadbed. 

The  cost  of  repairing  this  rail  line 
has  yet  to  be  accurately  determined, 
but  estimates  run  into  the  several  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  The  State  of  Montana 
does  not  have  the  resources  to  cover 
this  kind  of  emergency  situation  with- 
out the  authority  that  would  be  given 
them  under  this  legislation. 

We  also  have  a  continuing  problem 
with  the  Bainville-Opheim  Burlington 
Northern  branch  line  in  northeastern 
Montana.  Again,  the  State  simply  does 
not  liave  the  resources  to  intervene  in 
all  of  these  proposed  rail  line  abandon- 
ments. We  must  give  States  the  flexi- 
bility to  determine  which  branch  lines 
they  want  to  keep  in  operation. 

Montana  is  not  alone  in  facing  this 
problem  of  branch  line  abandonments. 
States  across  the  Midwest  and  the 
West  have  similar  problems.  This  leg- 
islation provides  one  more  effective 
tool  for  the  States  to  use  to  raise  the 
capital  they  need  to  support  the  rural 
transportation  system. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  the 
pressing  need  for  tliis  legislation.* 

By  Mr.  GOLDWATER  (for  him- 
self,   Mr.    Jackson,    and    Mr. 
Garn): 
S.  929.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
July  2,  1940,  as  amended,  pertaining  to 
appropriations  for  the  Canal  Zone  Bio- 
logical  Area;   to   the   Committee   on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

CARAL  ZONE  BIOLOGICAL  ARXA 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  Senate  Regents  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  I  introduce  a 
bill  relating  to  the  Smithsonian  Tropi- 
cal Reserch  Institute  (STRI),  the 
United  States  leading  tropical  biology 
research  center.  The  Institute  is  locat- 
ed in  the  Republic  of  Panama.  STRI's 
goals  are  to  conduct  and  to  promote 
fundamental  and  advanced  scientific 
research  in  the  ecology,  evolution,  and 
behavior  of  tropical  organisms;  to 
share  knowledge  of  their  biology;  and 
to  develop  an  awareness  of  the  impor- 
tance of  tropical  environments 
through  an  active  public  education 
program.  It  has  a  staff  of  86;  a  fiscal 
year  1984  budget  request  of  $3.3  mil- 
lion; and  facilities  which  encompass 
marine  and  terrestrial  sites  located  on 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  and 
on  Barro  Colorado  Island  in  Gatun 
Lake. 


In  1923  Gov.  James  Morrow  of  the 
then  Canal  Zone  declared  Barro  Colo- 
rado Island  (BCI)  a  biological  reserve. 
The  operation  of  the  Island  was  placed 
under  a  scientific  committee  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  of 
which  the  Smithsonian  is  a  member. 
In  recognition  of  its  scientific  Impor- 
tance and  growing  use  by  the  UJS.  sci- 
entific community,  legislation  was  en- 
acted in  1940  (54  Stet.  724)  setting 
aside  BCI  as  the  "Canal  Zone  Biologi- 
cal Area"  in  order  to  preserve  and  con- 
serve its  natural  features  for  research 
purposes.  The  legislation  also  author- 
ized the  appropriation  of  $10,000  for 
expenses  related  to  the  island.  Under 
the  1946  Reorganization  Plan  No.  3, 
responsibility  for  the  Canal  Zone  Bio- 
logical Area  was  transferred  to  the 
Smithsonian  in  recognition  of  the  In- 
stitution's growing  role  in  scientific  re- 
search on  the  island. 

In  1958  the  Smithsonian's  Board  of 
Regents,  exercising  its  general  author- 
ity under  20  U.S.C.  41  et  seq.,  voted  to 
establish  the  Smithsonian  Tropical 
Research  Institute  In  recognition  of 
the  Institution's  expanded  activities 
throughout  the  isthmus,  including 
those  on  Barro  Colorado  Island,  and  to 
promote  research  on  all  segments  of 
tropical  biology,  including  comparative 
studies  in  Old  World  tropics.  Over  the 
next  two  decades  marine  laboratories 
were  established  on  both  coasts  of  the 
isthmus,  and  a  central  administrative 
and  scientific  complex  was  developed 
in  the  Ancon  section  of  the  former 
Canal  Zone  in  order  to  manage  and  co- 
ordinate activities  at  the  new  locations 
and  on  BCI. 

Approval  and  subsequent  implemen- 
tation of  the  Panama  Canal  treaties 
created  a  new  status  for  BCI.  Further 
protection  of  the  island  as  a  scientific 
reserve  was  afforded  by  adopting  the 
provisions  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
Convention  on  Nature  Protection  and 
Wildlife  Preservation  of  1940  and  des- 
ignating BCI,  SIS  well  as  several  adja- 
cent mainland  peninsulas  on  the  east 
and  west  banks  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
as  the  "Barro  Colorado  Nature  Monu- 
ment." C^istodianship  of  the  Nature 
Monument  was  assigned  to  the  Smith- 
sonian Tropical  Research  Institute  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States,  Panama, 
and  other  nations  of  the  Americas. 

The  area  of  the  Nature  Monument  is 
nearly  5,000  hectares  (BCI  alone  is 
1,642  hectares),  and  is  forested,  posted, 
protected  by  fences,  and  patrolled  by  a 
game  warden  force. 

In  1965  and  1979  the  Smithsonian 
requested  and  received  approval  to 
raise  the  appropriations  ceiling  for 
BCI.  Public  Law  89-280  amended  the 
1940  authorization  from  $10,000  to 
$350,000  and  Public  Law  96-^9  further 
amended  it  to  $750,000.  Current  obli- 
gations for  BCI  are  within  the  statuto- 
ry limit,  but  its  more  intensive  use, 
along  with  the  rest  of  the  Nature 


Monument,  for  scientific  purposes;  the 
need  for  improvements;  and  the  pres- 
sure of  Central  American  inflation 
make  the  existing  spending  limit  unre- 
alistic fiacally  and  administratively. 

The  separation  of  the  Barro  Colora- 
do  Island  budget  from  the  rest  of 
STRI  operations  is  an  historical  anom- 
aly resulting  bom  its  former  status  as 
an  Independent  entity.  By  abolishing 
the  sepatate  spending  limit  on  Barro 
Colorado  Island,  as  provided  in  our 
proposed  legislation,  and  incorporat- 
ing the  BCI  budget  entirely  within 
that  of  the  Smithsonian  Tropical  Re- 
search Institute,  consistency  and  flexi- 
bility would  be  available  for  overall 
managment  of  the  most  significant 
tropical  moist  forest  under  UJ3.  custo- 
dianship. Therefore.  I  am  proposing 
today  on  behalf  of  the  Senate  Regents 
of  the  Institution  that  we  implement 
this  request,  which  was  agreed  to  at 
the  last  Regents'  meeting.* 

By  Mr.  GOLDWATER  (for  him- 
self,   Mr.    Jacksoh.    and    Mr. 
Oarn): 
S.  930.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  to  purchase  land  in 
Santa  Cruz,  Ariz.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration. 

PURCHASI  or  LAND  IM  SAMTA  CRUZ.  ARIZ. 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
the  Smithsonian  is  seeking  to  pur- 
chase 2  acres  of  land  from  the  Tubac 
School  District  in  Santa  Cruz  County. 
Ariz.,  and  2  acres  of  adjacent  land 
from  private  owners  for  a  total  price 
not  exceeding  $150,000.  The  4  acres 
will  be  used  for  the  permanent  head- 
quarters of  the  Fred  Lawrence  Whip- 
ple Observatory,  which  has  occupied 
the  property  under  a  lease  arrange- 
ment for  the  past  13  years.  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  bUl  today  on  behalf  of  Senate 
regents  to  carry  out  this  purpose. 

Research  activities  of  the  Whipple 
Observatory  are  conducted  on  a  4,744- 
acre  site  at  the  7,600-foot  level  of 
Moimt  Hopkins,  which  is  leased  from 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service  and  reached  by 
a  limited-access  secondary  road  that 
originates  at  the  headquarters  loca- 
tion in  Amado.  Ariz. 

The  headquarters  site  is  midway  be- 
tween the  cities  of  Tucson  to  the 
north  and  Nogales  to  the  south  and 
offers  easy  access  from  a  nearby  inter- 
state highway  for  visitors  and  for  the 
delivery  of  research  equipment  and 
supplies.  On  the  property  is  a  one- 
level  school  building  and  a  residence, 
which  have  been  converted  to  office 
use.  There  are  also  various  automotive 
service,  repair,  and  storage  buildings 
with  gravel  parking  and  driveway 
areas,  as  well  as  space  for  a  motor  pool 
which  provides  daily  access  to  the 
mountain  site,  continual  road  mainte- 
nance, and  winter  snow  removal. 

The  school  building  serves  as  the 
base  office  and  staging  area  for  moun- 
tain research  activities  and  includes  a 
small,  informal  visitors'  center  which 


has  been  remodeled  to  include  displajrs 
on  the  history  of  astronomy  and 
audio-visual  presentations  describing 
Smithsonian  research.  A  public  affairs 
specialist  is  assigned  to  the  Whipple 
Observatory  complex,  and  local  resi- 
dents serve  as  headquarters  volun- 
teers, greeting  visitors,  answering  tele- 
phone queries,  and  responding  to  midl 
requests  for  information. 

Smithsonian  ownership  of  the  prop- 
erty would  allow  the  erection  over  sev- 
eral years  of  permanent  facilities  in  a 
planned  and  coordinated  fashion  that 
would  respect  the  integrity  of  the 
neighboring  community  and  protect 
the  local  environment.  Because  cur- 
rent and  projected  needs  of  the 
observatory  necessitate  a  larger  head- 
quarters facility,  leasehold  improve- 
ment is  not  economical.  Of  eight  sites 
studied  and  analyzed,  the  Amado  one 
was  chosen  because  it  is  accessible  and 
visible  from  Interstate  19,  contains  all 
necessary  utilities,  is  flat  and  condu- 
cive to  appropriate  development,  can 
be  developed  to  meet  the  Smithso- 
nian's present  and  future  need  with 
minimum  disruption  to  the  current  op- 
erations, and  can  be  developed  cost  ef- 
fectively. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  imderstand- 
ing  that  funding  for  acquisition  of  the 
acreage  will  be  sought  in  the  Institu- 
tion's budget  request  for  fiscal  year 
1985.  However,  because  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974  requires  au- 
thorization of  new  budget  authority  a 
year  in  advance  of  enactment  of  that 
authority,  I  am  introducing  legislation 
at  this  time  to  carry  out  the  request  of 
the  Smithsonian  and  urge  its  early  ap- 
provaL* 


By  Mr.  PERCY  (by  request): 
S.  944.  A  bill  to  authorize  supple- 
mental international  security  and  de- 
velopment assistance  for  urgent  pur- 
poses for  the  fiscal  year  1983,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

SPECIAL  SECURITT  AMD  DEVZLOPMKMT 
COOPERATIOII  ACT  OF  1983 

•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  authorize  supplemen- 
tal international  security  and  develop- 
ment assistance  for  urgent  purposes 
for  the  fiscal  year  1983. 

This  legislation  has  been  requested 
by  the  State  Department,  and  I  am  in- 
troducing the  proposed  legislation  in 
order  that  there  may  be  a  specific  bill 
to  which  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
the  public  may  direct  their  attention 
and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or 
oppose  this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggest- 
ed amendments  to  it,  when  the  matter 
is  considered  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  together  with  a  section-by-sec- 
tion analysis  of  the  bill  and  the  letter 


from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  dated  liMrch 
19, 1983. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRO.  as  follows: 

S.  »44 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Special  Security 
and  Development  Co<n>eration  Act  of  IMS". 

mUTART  SALES  AND  RELATED  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  101.  (a)  In  addition  to  amounts  other- 
wise made  available  for  the  fiscal  year  1983 
for  loan  guaranties  imder  section  24(a)  of 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act,  $425,000,000 
of  loan  principal  are  authorized  to  be  so 
guaranteed  during  such  fiscal  year. 

(b)  In  addition  to  amoimts  otherwise 
made  available  for  the  fiscal  year  1983  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  chapter  2  of  part 
II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 
there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$187,000,000  to  carry  out  such  provisiMM  for 
such  fiscal  year. 

economic  support  pund 
Sec.  102.  In  addition  to  amounts  otherwise 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal 
year  1083  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
chapter  4  of  part  n  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961,  there  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $142,000,000  to  carry  out  such 
provisions  for  such  fiscal  year. 

INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  103.  In  addition  to  amounts  otherwise 
made  available  for  the  fiscal  year  1983  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  chapter  3  of  part 
I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  fiscal  year  1983  $4,500,000  to  carry  out 
such  provisions,  for  payment  to  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency. 

DEVELOPMENT  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  104.  In  addition  to  amounts  otherwise 
made  available  for  the  fiscal  year  1983  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  chapter  1  of  part 
I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,^ 
there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$5,000,000  to  carry  out  such  provisions  for 
such  fiscal  year. 

Section-by-Section  Analysis  of  the  Pro- 
posed Special  Security  and  Development 
Cooperation  Act  of  1983 

I.  INTRODUCnON 

The  proposed  Special  Security  and  Devel- 
opment Cooperation  Act  of  1983  contains 
freestanding  provisions  in  order  to  author- 
ize supplemental  international  security  and 
development  assistance  to  meet  urgent 
needs  for  fiscal  year  1983. 

II.  PROVISIONS  OF  the  BILL 

Section  101.  Military  sales  and  related 
programs 

This  section  authorizes  an  increase  of 
$425,000,000  in  the  limit  esUblished  in  PX. 
97-377  on  the  total  principal  amount  of 
loans  for  which  guarantees  may  be  issued 
during  fiscal  year  1983  under  section  24(a) 
of  the  AECA. 

In  addition,  this  section  authorizes  an  in- 
crease in  appropriations  of  $187,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1983  above  the  amount  made 
available  in  P.L.  97-377  to  carry  out  the 
military  assistance  program.  The  Presi- 
dent's budget  for  fiscal  year  1984  requested 
a  supplemental  appropriations  of 
$167,000,000  to  carry  out  the  military  assiBt- 
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anoe  procram  for  fiscal  year  1983.  with 
I3S.000.000  of  this  amount  proposed  for  re- 
imbuiaement  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  defense  articles,  defense  services  and 
mOltary  education  and  training  previously 
drawn  down  pursuant  to  section  500<a).  The 
Pnsldent  has  increased  his  request  to 
1187.000.000  for  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1M3  to  carry  out  the 
military  assistance  program.  Because  no 
part  of  this  amoimt  is  now  intended  for  re- 
imbursement to  the  Department  of  Defense, 
the  existing  authoriation  of  appropriations 
under  section  506(c)  is  no  longer  relevant  to 
this  request. 

Section  ItZ.  Economic  tujtportfund 

The  President's  budget  for  fiscal  year  1984 
requested  a  supplemental  appropriation  of 
$394,500,000  for  the  Economic  Support 
Fund  for  fiscal  year  1983.  The  President  has 
Increased  his  request  to  $354,500,000. 
($150,000,000  of  this  amount  would  be  au- 
thorized by  the  proposed  "Lebanon  Emer- 
gency Assistance  Act  of  1983".) 

This  section  authorizes  a  supplemental 
appropriation  of  $142,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1983  for  economic  support  pursuant  to 
Chapter  4  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961,  as  amended.  This  authori- 
sation is  in  addition  to  amounts  otherwise 
authorized  for  that  Chapter  by  P.L.  97-113. 
The  amounts  appropriated  in  PI.  97-377 
for  this  Fund  for  fiscal  year  1983  were 
$62,500,000  less  than  the  amount  authorized 
by  P.L.  97-113. 

Section  103.  International  organizations 
and  ptograns 

This  section  authorizes  an  increase  in  ap- 
propriations of  $4,500,000  for  fiscal  year 
1983  above  the  amount  made  available  in 
PJj.  97-377  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
Chapter  3  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961,  as  amended.  These  funds 
will  be  used  for  payments  to  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agei>cy. 

Section  104.  Development  cutittance 
prograjns 

This  section  authorizes  an  increase  in  ap- 
propriations of  $5,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1983  above  the  amount  made  available  in 
PX.  97-377  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
Chapter  1  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961.  as  amended. 

The  Sbcrxtart  op  State. 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  19, 1983. 
Hon.  Okokok  Bttsh. 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Dkah  Mr.  Przsidkrt:  I  herewith  transmit, 
on  behalf  of  the  President,  a  bill  to  author- 
ize supplemental  international  security  and 
development  assistance  for  urgent  purposes 
for  the  fiscal  year  1983.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. This  bill,  the  "Special  Security  and 
Development  Cooperation  Act  of  1983,"  su- 
persedes the  "Special  Security  Cooperation 
Act  of  1983"  that  I  transmitted  to  you  on 
February  19, 1983. 

The  proposed  Special  Security  and  Devel- 
opment Cooperation  Act  of  1983  would  au- 
thorize additional  security  and  development 
assistance  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1983.  An  effective  foreign  assistance  pro- 
gram requires  adequate  fiuidlng  levels,  the 
flexibility  to  allocate  funds  to  meet  priority 
needs,  and  the  ability  to  respond  to  unfore- 
seen contingencies.  When  we  forecast  future 
needs  far  in  advance,  as  we  must,  we  cannot 
■aure  that  circumstances  will  be  exactly  as 
projected.  Reduced  funding  levels,  coupled 
with  extenslTe  and  detailed  legislative  ear- 
marking for  country  programs,  prevents  the 
Administration  from  executing  the  security 


assistance  program  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  our  most  important  interests. 

The  Special  Security  and  Development 
Cooperation  Act  of  1983  differs  from  that 
transmitted  on  February  19,  1983.  in  that  it 
increases  the  proposed  authorization  for  the 
military  assistance  program  and  economic 
support  funds  over  the  levels  In  the  previous 
bill.  It  also  authorizes  additional  appropria- 
tions for  development  assistance.  These 
changes  reflect  the  President's  recent  deci- 
sion to  provide  additional  assistance  to  Cen- 
tral American  countries  in  fiscal  year  1983 
to  address  immediate  and  long-term  politi- 
cal, economic  and  military  needs  In  this  crit- 
ical region  of  the  world.  We  will  provide  a 
detailed  explanation  and  supporilng  data 
separately  to  the  committees  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  that 
have  Jurisdiction  over  this  legislation. 

The  Special  Security  and  Development 
Cooperation  Act  of  1983  increases  by 
$187,000,000  the  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions for  the  military  assistance  program:  it 
increases  the  authorization  for  economic 
support  funds  by  $142,000,000  to  allow  for  a 
supplemental  appropriation  of  $204,500,000; 
it  authorizes  a  supplemental  appropriation 
for  development  assistance  of  $5,000,000.  It 
authorizes  $425,000,000  In  off-budget  loan 
guarantees  under  the  Foreign  Military  Sales 
Program.  In  addition,  it  would  authorize 
$4,500,000  for  our  1983  voluntary  contribu- 
tion to  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency. 

I  urge  prompt  enactment  of  this  biU. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
advises  that  enactment  of  the  legislation 
would  be  in  accord  with  the  program  of  the 
President. 

Sincerely  yours. 

OlORGE  P.  Shttltz.* 


By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Randolph): 

S.  945.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Compre- 
hensive Environmental  Response, 
Compensation,  and  Liability  Act  of 
1980  to  provide  compensation  for  med- 
icai  expenses  caused  by  hazardous  sub- 
stance releases,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

S.  946.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Compre- 
hensive Environmental  Response, 
Compensation,  and  Liability  Act  of 
1980  to  provide  compensation  for  med- 
ical expenses  caused  by  hazardous  sub- 
stance releases,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

SVTKKWVm  vicnM  compemsatioii 

LEGISLATION 

•  Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  today  introducing  two  pieces  of 
legislation  to  redress  the  imbalance 
that  currently  exists  in  the  Compre- 
hensive Environmental  Response, 
Compensation  and  Liability  Act, 
known  as  the  Superfund  law. 

Both  bills  will  provide  compensation 
to  persons  injured  by  toxic  chemicals, 
relief  that  is  not  now  available.  The 
law  passed  in  1980  by  the  Congress 
makes  no  provision  for  medical  ex- 
pensed incurred  when  himian  beings 
are  harmed  by  hazardous  substances, 
but  permits  recovery  of  expenses  in- 
curred when  natural  resources  are 
damaged  by  those  same  substances. 


Giving  a  higher  priority  to  things 
than  to  people  is  misguided,  inequita- 
ble and  unacceptable.  Good  health  Is 
irreplaceable.  When  one  party  acts  in 
way  harmful  to  another's  physical 
well-being,  he  or  she  should  be  held 
responsible  for  the  harm. 

Yet.  in  the  law  as  it  is  now  written, 
that  is  not  the  case.  Not  only  is  the 
guilty  party  held  free  from  responsi- 
bility for  taking  away  a  person's 
health,  but  the  law  also  does  not  pro- 
vide any  recourse  to  the  industry-fi- 
nanced fund  to  compensate  for  health 
care. 

But  the  law  does  place  legal  respon- 
sibility upon  those  who  damage  Feder- 
al or  State  natural  resources  with 
toxic  chemicals. 

Thus,  we  now  have  a  law  that  ele- 
vates things  above  people.  A  victim  of 
chemical  poisoning  caimot  seek  from 
the  fund  out-of-pocket  medical  ex- 
penses for  an  illness  resulting  from 
the  action  or  inaction  of  another 
party:  indeed,  as  to  the  fund,  a  guilty 
party  cannot  l>e  held  accountable  for 
any  damage  it  has  inflicted  on  a 
person. 

Under  the  law  now,  if  a  toxic  waste 
discharge  injures  both  a  tree  and  a 
person,  the  tree's  owner,  if  it  is  a  gov- 
ernment, can  promptly  recover  from 
the  fund  for  the  cost  of  repairing  the 
damage,  but  the  person  cannot. 

I  am  introducing  two  bills  for  the 
purpose  of  initiating  a  discussion 
within  the  Congress  as  to  alternative 
mechanisms  through  which  victim 
compensation  for  injury  from  toxic 
chemicals  can  be  provided.  In  my  view, 
the  question  before  us  is  not  whether 
we  should  provide  victim  compensa- 
tion, but  rather  how  we  should  accom- 
plish it. 

My  first  bill  is  identical  to  the  one  I 
introduced  in  1981.  It  redresses  the  im- 
balance in  the  current  law  in  two 
ways. 

First,  any  person  whose  health  is 
damaged  by  exposure  to  a  hazardous 
sul3stan(%  may  Tecover  his  or  her  med- 
ical expenses  from  the  Superfund. 
which  is  financed  primarily  through  a 
tax  on  those  who  make  chemicals. 
This  is  an  extension  of  the  existing 
law  which  now  permits  recovery  for 
the  expense  of  cleaning  up  hazardous 
wastes  and  for  damage  to  Federal  and 
State  natural  resources.  Without  this 
source  of  compensation,  an  individual, 
made  temporarily  ill  or  permanently 
impared  by  chemical  exposure,  is  bur- 
dened with  medical  bills,  because  of 
the  action  of  another  party. 

Se<»nd,  any  person  harmed  as  a 
result  of  exposure  to  a  hazardous  sub- 
stance will  be  given  a  Federal  cause  of 
action  against  a  responsible  party. 
This  is  simply  an  extension  of  the 
cause  of  action  provided  in  current  law 
to  pursue  those  who  damage  federally 
or  State  owned  natural  resources,  and 
those  who  do  not  fulfill  their  legal  re- 


sponsibility to  (dean  up  releases  of 
hazardous  substances  into  the  environ- 
ment. Without  this  change  in  the  law, 
persons  whose  health  is  impaired  by 
these  wastes  must  bear  the  financial 
burden  of  health  care  made  necessary 
by  circumstances  out  of  their  controL 

The  second  bill  I  am  introducing  im- 
plements the  re<x>mmen(lations  of  the 
study  mandated  by  section  301(e)  of 
the  Superfund  law  of  the  adequacy  of 
existing  common  law  and  statutory 
remedies  in  providing  legal  redress  for 
injuries  caused  by  hazardous  sub- 
stances. The  study  was  conducted  by  a 
group  of  twelve  attorneys,  represent- 
ing the  American  Bar  Association,  the 
American  Law  Institute,  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Trial  Lawyers  and 
the  National  Association  of  State  At- 
torneys General.  The  study  group  pro- 
duced a  comprehensive  d(xnmient,  and 
reached  the  following  conclusion: 

This  review  of  existing  causes  of  action 
and  barriers  to  recovery  has  shown  that  al- 
though causes  of  action  do  exist  for  some 
plaintiffs  under  some  circumstances,  a  pri- 
vate litigant  faces  substantial  substantive 
and  procedural  barriers  in  an  action  to  re- 
cover damages  for  personal  injury  or  prop- 
erty damage  due  to  hazardous  wastes,  par- 
ticularly where  the  individual  claims  are  rel- 
atively small. 

The  group  made  10  re(»mmenda- 
tions,  which  are  discussed  at  length  in 
its  report.  I  believe  these  re<x)mmenda- 
tions  should  be  a  part  of  our  delibera- 
tions. 

The  study  re(x>mmen(]s  a  two-tier 
compensation  system  for  persons  in- 
jured by  toxic  substances.  The  first 
tier  would  be  an  administrative  (mm- 
pensation  remedy  to  provide  full  cov- 
erage of  medical  expenses,  limited  cov- 
erage of  loss  of  earnings,  and  death 
benefits.  The  system  would  be  admin- 
istered principiaiy  by  the  States  in  ac- 
cordance with  Federal  law.  CHaims  ap- 
proved imder  the  tier  1  system  would 
be  paid  from  an  expanded  Superfimd. 

The  se(x>nd  tier  consists  of  the 
common  law  and  statutory  remedies 
which  could  be  pursued  in  State 
courts.  The  report  recommends  that 
the  States  remove  several  procedural 
and  substantive  barriers  to  re(M>very 
for  personal  injuries  from  hazardous 
substances.  These  barriers  include 
statutes  of  limitations.  Joinder  of  par- 
ties, apportionment  and  proof  of  cau- 
sation, according  to  the  study  group. 

The  two  bills  I  introduce  today  cover 
a  broad  range  of  alternatives.  I  reiter- 
ate: the  question  is  not  whether  we 
should  enact  a  victim  compensation 
regime,  but  what  is  the  best  way  to  do 
so? 

I  approach  this  issue  with  no  precon- 
ceived notion  as  to  the  best  mecha- 
nism for  accomplishing  this  goal,  only 
with  an  unwalvering  commitment  to 
the  enactment  of  victim  compensation 
legislation  during  this  Congress.  Only 
then  will  we  have  addressed  the  real 
tragedy  of  chemical  poisons— injury  to 
human  beings.* 


By  Mr.  ABDNOR: 
S.  947.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  n.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  construct 
various  projects  for  improvements  to 
rivers  and  harbors  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  WoiiEs. 

WATER  RBSOURCBS  DEVELOPMEirT  ACT  OF  1989 

•  B4r.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  the 
time  has  come  in  this  country  to  rec- 
ognize the  extent  to  which  we,  the 
Congress,  have  neglected  a  basic  ele- 
ment of  our  Nation's  infrastructure— 
our  water  resources.  There  has  been 
no  major  water  resources  development 
legislation  since  1976.  One  result  of 
that  failure  has  been  a  steep  decline  in 
the  construction  program  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers. 

In  1976,  the  year  in  which  the  last 
Water  Resource  Development  Act  was 
passed  by  Congress,  the  corps  con- 
struction budget  in  today's  dollars  was 
$2  billion,  plus  $222  million  for  the 
construction  activities  associated  with 
the  Mississippi  River  and  tributaries 
flood  control  program.  In  fiscal  year 
1984,  the  President  has  recximmended 
a  construction  program  for  the  corps 
of  $945  million,  plus  $206  million  for 
construction  in  the  Mississippi  River 
flood  control  program. 

Together,  this  represents  a  48-per- 
cent cut  in  constant  dollars  in  just  7 
years.  What  is  more,  the  fiscal  year 
1984  figure  is  down  72  percent  below 
what  it  was  17  years  ago. 

These  figures  and  trends  are  a  sad 
commentary  on  our  Nation's  commit- 
ment toward  water  resources  develop- 
ment, to  our  infrastructure  needs.  It 
must  be  kept  in  mind  that  It  is  from 
these  two  accounts  that  the  corps  pro- 
tects communities  against  floods,  de- 
velops new  hydropower  resources,  im- 
proves navigation,  augments  water 
supply,  and  protects  our  beaches. 

Mr.  President,  this  decline  must  be 
reversed  or  we  will  lose  many  of  the 
opportunities  this  Nation  has  for  eco- 
nomic development.  The  97th  Con- 
gress focused  most  of  its  attention  on 
the  major  fiscal  issues  confronting  the 
Nation.  Within  that  context,  our  Com- 
mittee on  Envirormient  and  Public 
Works  wrestled  with  the  need  for  con- 
tinued development  of  our  Nation's 
water  sources.  We  wrote  and  reported 
several  innovative  bills.  Sadly,  none  of 
these  bills  was  enacted. 

It  is  my  hope  that,  during  the  98th 
Congress,  we  can  move  aggressively  on 
several  issues  related  to  water  re- 
sources development.  I  am.  for  exam- 
ple, hopeful  that  we  will  resolve  the 
issues  of  port  and  waterway  develop- 
ment. I  also  believe  we  must  work  to 
pass  a  major  water  project  authoriza- 
tion bill,  probably  with  more  realistic 
cost-sharing  requirements. 

These  are  difficult  issues.  They  will 
require  Interest  and  involvement  from 
our  committee,  and  the  Senate  as  a 
whole.  As  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 


tee on  Water  Resources.  I  have  com- 
mitted myself  to  worUng  out  these 
complex  issues  this  year.  I  intend  to 
do  all  that  I  can  to  see  that  we  consid- 
er and  pass  an  omnibus  water  re- 
sources bill  in  this  Congress. 

We  must  resolve  such  construction 
issues  as  cost  sharing,  user  charges, 
and  other  difficult  questions  involving 
Federal  and  non-Federal  roles  and  re- 
sponsibility. 

Some  of  the  problems  appear  to 
grow  from  the  chaotic  methods  (in- 
gress has  used  historically  to  authorize 
and  fund  water  resource  projects.  We 
simply  lack  any  national  approach. 

For  that  reason,  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing legislation  that  is  intended  to 
augment  water  project  plarmlng  and 
accelerate  construction.  This  would  be 
facilitated  by  establishing  a  single  au- 
thorization limitation  on  the  corps' 
construction  and  its  Mississippi  River 
and  tributaries  projects  for  each  of 
the  next  5  fiscal  years. 

The  establishment  of  a  realistic  limi- 
tation on  each  year's  program  would 
permit  the  consideration  and  imple- 
mentation of  new  project  authoriza- 
tions without  the  fear  that  such  au- 
thorizations might  greatly  inflate 
spending  for  that  year  or  the  next.  It 
would  assure  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee  the  full  responsibility  for 
selecting  projects  to  be  funded,  within 
the  annual  (»p  on  spending.  This  biU 
would  not,  in  any  way,  alter  the  exist- 
ing S3rstem  for  line-item  appropria- 
tions for  projects. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  would  also 
authorize  for  construction  100  new 
water  resources  projects  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  in  38  States,  with  a  total 
Federal  cost  of  $6  billion  in  October 
1982,  prices. 

The  projects  contained  in  this  bill 
are  modem  projects  which  address 
current  problems.  Half  of  the  projects 
address  vital  flood  control  needs 
around  the  country.  Each  of  these 
projects  has  been  thoroughly  reviewed 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  has  cleared 
the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and 
Harbors,  and  has  been  approved  by 
the  Chief  of  Engineers. 

In  introducing  this  biU  today  as 
chairman  of  the  Water  Resources  Sub- 
committee, I  am  acting  on  the  pre- 
sumption that  projects  which  have 
cleared  the  Chief's  office  are  indeed 
worthy  and  of  high  priority  for  devel- 
opment. I  do  not  presiune  the  projects 
contained  in  my  bill  are  the  only 
projects  worthy  of  authorization,  and 
I  am  not  necessarily  opposed  to 
projects  which  are  not  among  those 
listed.  I  do  believe,  however,  unless 
substantial  evidence  to  the  contrary  is 
presented  to  the  committee  that  these 
projects  should  be  authorized,  and 
that  those  who  would  urge  the  inclu- 
sion of  additional  projects  should  bear 
the  burden  of  proof,  both  from  the 
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over»U  budgetary  standpoint  and  with 
respect  to  individual  project  merit. 

I  make  that  statement.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, both  as  subcommittee  chairman 
and  as  a  Senator  from  South  Dakota, 
which  as  my  coUeagues  will  note,  has 
not  one  project  included  in  my  bill  at 
this  point,  although  the  Gregory 
County  hydropower  project  is  nearing 
approval  by  the  Chief  and  may  be  in- 
cluded later. 

Mr.  President,  we  need  to  move  for- 
ward on  water  resources.  We  need  to 
renew  the  confidence  of  the  American 
people  in  our  system  of  Federal  invest- 
ment. This  bill  will  begin  the  march 
toward  that  goal. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Water  Resources  of  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works,  I 
anticipate  we  will  schedule  hearings 
on  this  high-priority  legislation  in  the 
latter  part  of  April.  It  is  my  intention 
to  focus  these  hearings  not  just  on  the 
projects  in  this  bill,  but  also  on  those 
policy  questions  which  have  stood  as 
impediments  to  project  authorization 
in  receut  years,  particularly  cost  shar- 
ing. 

In  this  context,  Mr.  President,  I  plan 
to  have  the  subcommittee  utilize  a 
m  w  method  that  I  hope  will  expedite 
t^ie  hewrlng  process.  While  the  sub- 
OMnmlttee  wlU  generally  limit  the  wit- 
nan  list  during  the  initial  round  of 
hearings  to  those  who  wish  to  oppose 
specific  projects.  I  anticipate  we  will 
hear  from  both  proponents  and  oppo- 
nents of  specific  navigations  projects, 
within  the  context  of  overall  naviga- 
tion policy. 

Kach  of  the  projects  in  the  bill  has 
been  thoroughly  reviewed  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers.  It  will  be  assumed 
that  they  are  worthy  of  the  support  of 
the  committee  and  the  Congress,  in 
the  absense  of  direct  opposition.  If  a 
project  does  receive  objection,  we  will 
then  ask  the  corps,  as  well  as  any  sup- 
porters, to  provide  their  views. 

Written  statements  for  the  record 
will,  of  course,  be  welcome  at  any  time. 

Mi.  President,  we  may  not  be  able  to 
complete  committee  action  on  this 
proposal  by  May  15.  But  I  intend  to  do 
all  that  I  can  to  obtain  action  on  a  bUl 
sometime  this  summer. 

In  that  light,  I  would  urge  all  Mem- 
bers to  refrain  from  the  temptation  of 
adding  project  authorizations  to  ap- 
propriation bills,  or  to  other  extrane- 
ous legislation.  This  would  simply 
complicate  and  delay  our  process. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the 
time  is  ripe  to  resolve  the  Issues  which 
have  plagued  the  continued  develop- 
ment of  sound  water  resources 
projects.  I  believe  that  we  can  enact 
this  legislation  this  year,  and  in  doing 
so  go  far  toward  satisfying  our  Na- 
tion's pressing  water  resources  needs. 

htr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Rbcord. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRD.  as  follows: 

S.947 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  assembled.  That  thla 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Water  Resources 
Development  Act  of  1983." 
TTTLEI 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers  (hereinafter 
In  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary"), 
shall  obligate  no  sum£  in  excess  of  the  sums 
specified  in  this  Title  for  the  combined  pur- 
pooe  of  the  "Construction  General"  account 
and  the  "Flood  Control.  Mississippi  River 
and  Tributaries"  account: 

(1)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 

30. 1984.  the  sum  of  $1.5  billion. 

(2)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 

30. 1985.  the  sum  of  $1.6  billion. 

(3)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  1988.  the  sum  of  $1.6  billion. 

(4)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 

30. 1987,  the  sum  of  $1.6  billion. 

(5)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 

30. 1988.  the  sum  of  $1.6  billion. 

TITLE  II 
The  following  works  of  improvement  of 
rivers  and  harbors  and  other  waterways  for 
navigation,  flood  control,  and  other  pur- 
poses are  hereby  adopted  and  authorized  to 
be  prosecuted  by  the  Secretary  in  accord- 
ance with  the  plans  and  subject  to  the  con- 
ditions recommended  in  the  respective  re- 
ports hereinafter  designated: 

(a)  DOP-DHATT  WAVIOATIOII.— 

(1)  MobUe  Harbor.  Alabama:  Report  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  November  18. 

1981.  at  a  Federal  cost  of  $408,000,000; 

(2)  Kodiak  Harbor.  Alaslia:  Report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  dated  September  7,  1976. 
at  a  Federal  cost  of  $13,400,000; 

(3)  San  Francisco  Harbor.  California. 
Fisherman's  Wharf  Area:  Reports  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  dated  February  3.  1978 
and  June  7.  1979.  at  a  Federal  cost  of 
$13  500  000; 

(4)  Oakland  Outer  Harbor.  California: 
Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  Jan- 
uary 7.  1980.  at  a  Federal  cost  of 
$36,040,000; 

(5)  Richmond  Harbor.  California:  Report 
of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  August  8. 

1982.  at  a  Federal  cost  of  $48,400,000; 

(6)  Sacramento  River.  Deepwater  Ship 
Channel.  California:  Report  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  dated  November  20.  1981.  at  a 
Federal  cost  of  $77,000,000; 

(7)  New  Haven  Harbor.  Connecticut: 
Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  July 
26. 1982.  at  a  Federal  cost  of  $23,000,000; 

(8)  Jacksonville  Harbor  (MUl  Cove).  Flori- 
da: Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated 
February  12,  1982.  at  a  Federal  cost  of 
$5,700,000: 

(9)  Manatee  Harbor,  Florida:  Report  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  May  12.  1980, 
at  a  Federal  cost  of  $10,600,000; 

(10)  Tampa  Harbor,  East  Bay  Channel, 
Florida:  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
dated  January  25.  1979.  to  assume  mainte- 
nance; 

(11)  Savannah  Harbor  (Widening).  Geor- 
gia: Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated 
December  19,  1978,  at  a  Federal  cost  of 
$11,700,000: 

(12)  Grand  Haven  Harbor.  »4lchlgan: 
Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  Oc- 
tober 9.  1979.  at  a  Federal  cost  of 
$12,900,000: 


(13)  Monroe  Harbor,  Michlfan:  Report  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  November  35, 
1981.  at  a  Federal  cost  of  $88,700,000: 

(14)  Wilmington  Harbor  Northeast  Cape 
Fear  River.  North  Carolina:  Report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  dated  September   16, 

1980,  at  a  Federal  cost  of  $7,740,000; 

(15)  Gowanus  Creek,  Channel,  New  York: 
Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  Sep- 
tember 14.  1982.  at  a  Federal  cost  of 
$2,000,000; 

(16)  KlU  Van  Kull  &  Newark  Bay  Chan- 
nels. New  York  and  New  Jersey:  Report  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  December  14. 

1981.  at  a  Federal  cost  of  $178,000,000: 

(17)  San  Juan  Harbor.  Puerto  Rico  Phase 
I  GDM:  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
dated  December  23.  1982.  at  a  Federal  cost 
of  $72,800,000: 

(18)  Charleston  Harbor.  South  Carolina: 
Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated 
August  27.  1981.  at  a  Federal  cost  of 
$76,100,000; 

(19)  Brazos  Island  Harbor.  Texas-Browns- 
ville Channel:  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers dated  December  20.  1979.  at  a  Federal 
cost  of  $26,700,000; 

(20)  Norfolk  Harbor  it,  Channels,  Virginia: 
Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  No- 
vember 20,  1981.  at  a  Federal  cost  of 
$446,000,000; 

(21)  Crown  Bay  C^harmel^St.  Thomas 
Harbor,  Virgin  Islands:  Reports  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  dated  April  9,  1982,  at  a  Feder- 
al cost  of  $3,500,000;  and 

(22)  Blair  <fe  Sltcum  Waterways,  Tacoma 
Harbor,  Washington:  Report  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  dated  February  8,  1977,  at  a  Fed- 
eral cost  of  $30,000,000. 

(b)  Inland  and  shallow-draft  naviga- 
tion.— 

(1)  Helena  Harbor.  Phillips  County.  Ar- 
kansas: Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
dated  October  17.  1980.  at  a  Federal  cost  of 
$42,000,000; 

(2)  White  River  Navigation  to  BatesvlUe. 
Arkansas:  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
dated  December  23.  1981.  at  a  Federal  cost 
of  $20,500,000: 

(3)  Lake  Pontchartrain,  North  Shore.  Lou- 
isiana: Report  of  the  i^lef  of  Engineers 
dated  February  14. 1979.  at  a  Federal  cost  of 
$850,000; 

(4)  Greenville  Harbor.  Mississippi:  Re- 
ports of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  No- 
vember 15.  1977  and  February  22,  1982,  at  a 
Federal  cost  of  $27,700,000; 

(5)  Vicksburg  Harbor,  Mississippi:  Report 
of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  August  13. 
1979,  at  a  Federal  cost  of  $54,700,000; 

(6)  AtlanUc  Intracoastal  Waterway 
Bridges.  North  Carolina:  Report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  dated  October  1. 1975.  at 
a  Federal  cost  of  $8,000,000; 

(7)  Olcott  Harbor.  New  York:  Report  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  June  11.  1980. 
at  a  Federal  cost  of  $5,320,000; 

(8)  Bonneville  Loclc  and  Dam,  Oregon  and 
Washington-Columbia  River  and  Tributar- 
ies Interim  Report:  Reports  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  dated  March  14.  1980  and  Febru- 
ary 10,  1981,  at  a  Federal  cost  of 
$177,000,000; 

(9)  Memphis  Harbor.  Memphis.  Tennes- 
see: Report  of  the  Chief  of  E^nglneers  dated 
February  25.  1981.  at  a  Federal  cost  of 
$43,000,000:  and 

(10)  Oallipolls  Lodes  and  Dam  Replace- 
ment. Ohio  River.  Ohio  and  West  Virginia: 
Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated 
April  8.  1982.  at  a  Federal  cost  of 
$313,000,000; 

(c)  Flood  conthou— 


(I)  Village  Creek.  Jefferson  County.  Ala- 
bama: Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
dated  December  33.  IMS,  at  a  Federal  cost 
of  $30,700,000; 

(3)  Eiiht  Mile  Creek.  Paragould.  Arkan- 
sas: Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated 
August  10,  1979,  at  a  Federal  cost  of 
$14,500,000: 

<3)  Fourche  Bayou  Basin.  Little  Rock.  Ar- 
kansas: Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
dated  September  4.  1981,  at  a  Federal  cost 
of  $19,700,000; 

(4)  Little  Colorado  River  at  Holbrook.  Ari- 
zona: Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
dated  December  23,  1981.  at  a  Federal  cost 
of  $7,730,000; 

(5)  Cache  Creek  Basin.  California:  Report 
of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  April  27. 
1981.  at  a  Federal  cost  of  $21,100,000; 

(6)  Redbank  and  Fancher  Creeks.  Califor- 
nia: Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated 
May  7, 1981.  at  a  Federal  cost  of  $57,200,000; 

(7)  Santa  Ana  River  Mainstem.  Including 
Santiago  Creek,  California:  Report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  dated  January  15.  1982. 
at  a  Federal  cost  of  $1,180,000,000; 

(8)  Foimtaln  Creek.  Pueblo.  Colorado- 
Phase  I  GDM:  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers dated  December  23,  1981,  at  a  Federal 
cost  of  $6,600,000; 

(9)  Metropolitan  Denver  St  South  Platte 
River  &  Tribs.  Colorado.  Wyoming,  and  Ne- 
braska: Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
dated  December  23,  1981.  at  a  Federal  cost 
of  $9,080,000; 

(10)  Gates  Oeek.  Georgia:  Report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  dated  December  23. 
1981.  at  a  Federal  cost  of  $8,360,000; 

(II)  Agana  River.  Guam:  Report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  dated  March  14.  1977.  at 
a  Federal  cost  of  $5,820,000; 

(12)  Big  Wood  River  and  Tributaries. 
Idaho.  Interim  Report— Little  Wood  River. 
Vicinity  of  Gooding  &  Shoshone.  Idaho: 
Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  No- 
vemtter  2.  1977.  at  a  Federal  cost  of 
$3,750,000; 

(13)  Rock  River  at  Rockord  and  Vicinity. 
Illinois.  Loves  Park  Interim:  Report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  dated  September   15. 

1980,  at  a  Federal  cost  of  $22,800,000; 

(14)  Halstead  Kansas:  Report  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  dated  May  8. 1979.  at  a  Federal 
cost  of  $6,130,000; 

(15)  Atchafalaya  Basin  Floodway  System. 
Louisiana:  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
dated  February  28. 1983.  at  a  Federal  cost  of 
$195,000,000; 

(16)  Bushley  Bayou.  Louisiana.  Phase  I 
GDM:  Reports  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
dated  April  30.  1980  and  August  12.  1982.  at 
a  Federal  cost  of  $42,800,000; 

(17)  Louisiana  State  Penitentiary  Levee. 
Mississippi  River.  Report  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  dated  December  10.  1982.  at  a 
Federal  cost  of  $20,500,000; 

(18)  Qulncy  Coastal  Streams.  Massachu- 
setts (Town  Brook  Interim):  Report  of  the 
Chief   of   Engineers   dated   December    14, 

1981,  at  a  Federal  cost  of  $25,100,000; 

(19)  Redwood  River  at  Marshall.  Minneso- 
ta: Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated 
November  16.  1981.  at  a  Federal  cost  of 
$3,130,000: 

(20)  Root  River  Basin.  Minnesota:  Report 
of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  May  13. 
1977.  at  a  Federal  cost  of  $8,150,000; 

(21)  South  Fork  Zumbro  River  Watershed 
at  Rochester.  Minnesota:  Report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  dated  February  23.  1979. 
at  a  Federal  cost  of  $77,800,000; 

(22)  Horn  Lake  Creek  and  Tributaries,  In- 
cluding Cow  Pen  Creeli,  Tennessee  St  Missis- 
sippi: Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 


dated  January  4.  1983.  at  a  Federal  cost  of 
$2,450,000: 

(23)  Robinson's  Branch  of  the  Rahway 
River  at  Claik.  Scotch  Plains,  and  Rahway. 
New  Jerser  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers dated  October  10.  1975.  at  a  Federal 
cost  of  $13,500,000; 

(24)  Rahway  River  and  Van  Winkles 
Brook  at  Springfield.  New  Jersey:  Report  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  October  24. 
1975,  at  a  Federal  cost  of  $12,300,000; 

(25)  Green  Brook  Sub-baidn.  Raritan 
River  Basin.  New  Jersey:  Report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  dated  September  4.  1981. 
at  a  Federal  cost  of  $72,900,000; 

(26)  Middle  Rio  Grande  Flood  Protection. 
Bernalillo  to  Belen,  New  Mexico:  Report  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  June  23.  1981. 
at  a  Federal  cost  of  $39,200,000; 

(27)  Puerco  River  St  Tributaries.  Gallup. 
New  Mexico:  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers dated  September  4.  1981,  at  a  Federal 
cost  of  $3,220,000; 

(28)  Cazenovia  Creek  Watershed.  New 
York:  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
dated  September  8.  1977.  at  a  Federal  cost 
of  $1,910,000; 

(29)  BSamaroneck  and  Sheldrake  Rivers 
Basin  and  Byram  River  Basin.  New  York 
and  Connecticut:  Report  of  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers dated  April  4.  1979.  at  a  Federal  cost 
of  $44,100,000; 

(30)  Hocking  River  at  Logan  and  Nelson- 
ville.  Ohio:  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
dated  June  23.  1978.  at  a  Federal  cost  of 
$6,180,000  for  Logan  and  $6,460,000  for  Nel- 
sonvllle; 

(31)  Miami  River.  Uttle  Miami  River,  In- 
terim Report  Number  Two.  West  Carroll- 
ton,  Holes  Creek.  Ohio:  Report  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  dated  December  23.  1981.  at  a 
Federal  cost  of  $5,950,000; 

(32)  Muskingum  River  Basin.  Ohio: 
Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  Feb- 
ruary 3.  1978.  at  a  Federal  cost  of  $3,500,000 
for  Mansfield  and  $6,420,000  for  Klllbuck; 

(33)  Scioto  River  at  North  Chlllicothe. 
Ohio:  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
dated  September  4.  1981.  at  a  Federal  cost 
of  $9,070,000; 

(34)  Mingo  Creek.  Tulsa.  Oklahoma: 
Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  No- 
vember 16.  1981.  at  a  Federal  cost  of 
$87,800,000; 

(35)  Parker  Lake,  Muddy  Boggy  (>eek, 
Oklahoma:  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers dated  May  30,  1980,  at  a  Federal  cost 
of  $4,980,000; 

(36)  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania-Phase  I 
GDM:  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Englners 
dated  May  16.  1979.  at  a  Federal  cost  of 
$102,000,000: 

(37)  Lock  Haven.  Peiuisylvania-Phase  I 
GDM:  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
dated  December  14.  1981.  at  a  Federal  cost 
of  $65,500,000; 

(38)  Saw  Mill  Run.  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylva- 
nia: Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated 
January  30,  1978,  at  a  Federal  cost  of 
$7,020,000; 

(39)  Big  River  Reservoir.  Rhode  Island: 
Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated 
March  9.  1983.  at  a  Federal  cost  of 
$40,900,000; 

(40)  Nonconnah  Creek.  Tennessee  St  Mis- 
sissippi: Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
dated  December  23.  1982.  at  a  Federal  cost 
of  $19,200,000; 

(41)  Buffalo  Bayou  Sc  Tributaries.  Texas: 
Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated 
June  13.  1978.  at  a  Federal  cost  of 
$75,000,000; 

(42)  Boggy  Creek.  Austin.  Texas:  Report 
of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  January  19. 
1982.  at  a  Federal  cost  of  $13,800,000; 


(43)  Lake  Wichita,  Holllday  Creek.  Texas: 
Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineen  dated  July 

9. 1979.  at  a  Federal  cost  of  $14,900,000; 

(44)  James  River  Basin.  Richmond.  Virgin- 
ia-Phase I  GDM:  Report  of  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers dated  November  16. 1981,  at  a  Feder- 
al cost  of  $79,600,000; 

(45)  Chehalis  River  at  South  Aberdeen  St 
Cosmoplls.  Washington:  Report  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  dated  February  8.  1977.  at  a 
Federal  cost  of  $19,300,000;  and 

(46)  Yakima  Union  Gap.  Washington: 
Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  May 

7. 1980.  at  a  Federal  cost  of  $8,640,000. 

(d)  HnntopowER  divklofiixnt- 

(1)  South  Central  RaUbelt  Area.  Alaska 
(Hydroelectric  Power).  Valdez  and  Copper 
River  Basin:  Report  of  the  C:hlef  of  Engi- 
neers dated  October  29.  1982.  at  a  Federal 
cost  of  $40,500,000; 

(2)  Murray  Lock  and  Dam  (Hydropower), 
Arkansas:  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
dated  December  23,  1981,  at  a  Federal  cost 
of  $92,900,000; 

(3)  MetropoUtan  Atlanta  Area  Water  Re- 
sources Ifanagement  Study.  Georgia: 
Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated 
June  1.  1982.  at  a  Federal  cost  of 
$24,500,000; 

(4)  Lucky  Peak  Dam  and  Lake.  Idaho, 
Modification  Study:  Report  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  dated  March  17.  1980.  at  a  Feder- 
al cost  of  $98,700,000; 

(5)  Libby  Reregulatlon  Dam  Power  Units, 
Kootenai  River.  Montana-Design  Memoran- 
dum One— GDM,  Phase  I:  Report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  dated  July  18,  1977,  at  a 
Federal  cost  of  $74,000,000; 

(6)  W.  D.  Mayo  Lock  St  Dam  14  (Hydro- 
power),  Oklahoma:  Report  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  dated  December  23,  1981.  at  a 
Federal  cost  of  $112,000,000;  and 

(7)  McNary  Lock  and  Dam  Second  Power- 
house. Columbia  River,  Oregon  &  Washing- 
ton-Phase I  GDM:  Report  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  dated  June  24.  1981.  at  a  Federal 
cost  of  $600,000,000; 

(e)  Shorxlink  protxction.- 

(1)  Charlotte  County.  Florida:  Report  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  April  2.  1982, 
at  a  Federal  cost  of  $1,440,000; 

(2)  Indian  River  County.  Florida:  Report 
of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  December 
21. 1981.  at  a  Federal  cost  of  $2,300,000; 

(3)  Panama  (^ty  Beaches.  Florida:  Report 
of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  July  8. 1977. 
at  a  Federal  cost  of  $26,200,000; 

(4)  St.  Johns  County.  Florida:  Report  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  February  26, 

1980,  at  a  Federal  cost  of  $7,660,000; 

(5)  Jekyll  Island,  Georgia:  Report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  dated  March  3. 1976.  at  a 
Federal  cost  of  $5,870,000; 

(6)  Atlantic  Coast  of  Maryland  St  Assa- 
teague  Island.  Virginia:  Report  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  dated  September  29.  1981,  at  a 
Federal  cost  of  $21,000,000; 

(7)  Atlantic  Coast  of  New  York  C:ity  from 
Rockaway  Inlet  to  Norton  Point,  New  York: 
Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated 
August  18,  1976,  at  a  Federal  cost  of 
$2,970,000; 

(8)  Presque  Isle  Peninsula.  Erie.  Pennsyl- 
vania: Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
dated  October  2.  1981.  at  a  Federal  cost  of 
$17,200,000;  and 

(9)  Folly  Beach.  South  Carolina:  Report 
of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  March  17. 

1981.  at  a  Federal  cost  of  $1,110,000. 

(f)  Mitigation.— 

(1)  Fish  St  WUdllfe  Program  for  the  Sacra- 
mento River  Bank  Protection  Project.  Cali- 
fornia. First  Phase:  Report  of  the  Chief  of 
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Enctneera  dated  September  1,  IMl,  at  a 
FBdoml  cost  of  $3,030,000; 

<3)  Riebard  a  RuaeU  Dam  *t  Lake  Sa- 
vannah River.  Oeorcia  A  South  Carolina. 
Flah  and  Wildlife  MiticaUon  Report:  Report 
of  the  Cliief  of  EnglneerB  dated  May  11. 
1903.  at  a  Fed»al  coat  of  $18,700,000; 

(S)  West  Kentucky  Tributarlea  Project*. 
Flab  and  Wildlife  Mitigation  Plan.  Obion 
Creek.  Kentucky:  Report  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineoa  dated  September  16.  1980.  at  a 
Federal  coat  of  $3,980,000; 

(4)  Cape  May  Inlet  to  Lower  Township. 
New  Jeraey-Phaae  I  ODM:  Report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  dated  December  33. 
1981.  at  a  Federal  coat  of  $15,600,000;  and 

(5)  Cooper  lAke  A  Channels  Project, 
Texas  Report  on  Pish  and  WUdlife  Mitiga- 
tion: Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated 
May  31. 1983.  at  a  Federal  cost  of  $7,570,000. 

(g)  DOCOiraiXATIOM.— 

(1)  Cabin  Creek.  West  Virginia,  Demon- 
stration Reclamation  Project:  Report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  dated  March  1. 1979,  at  a 
Federal  cost  of  $33,800,000; 

(3)  Lava  Flow  Control.  Island  of  Hawaii. 
Hawaii:  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
dated  July  31.  1981.  at  a  Federal  cost  of 
$3.9SO.0O0.« 


S. 


By  Mr.  BIDEN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Thubmoho,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr. 
Nnmi.  Mr.  Laxalt..  and  Mr. 
Lbaht): 
948.  A  bill  to  reform  Federal 
criminal  and  civil  forfeiture;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

COMPUHXIISrVK  PORFEITUHK  ACT  OP  1883 

•  Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  along 
with  my  distinguished  colleagues  Sen- 
ator THURMOin).  Senator  Baker,  Sena- 
tor NuwH.  Senator  Laxalt.  and  Sena- 
tor Leaht.  I  am  introducing  today  the 
Comprehensive  Forfeiture  Act  of  1983. 
The  langiiage  of  this  bill  is  almost 
identical  to  the  forfeiture  provisions 
contained  in  the  Violent  Crime  and 
Drug  Enforcement  Improvements  Act 
of  1982  which  passed  the  Senate  by  a 
vote  of  95  to  1  on  September  30,  1982. 
Unfortunately,  that  bill  was  vetoed  by 
the  President. 

In  July  1980.  as  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on 
Criminal  Justice,  I  chaired  hearings  on 
the  subject  of  the  Government's  ef- 
forts to  obtain  the  assets  of  major 
drug  traffickers.  In  April  1981.  the 
General  Accounting  Office  released  a 
report  that  was  done  at  my  request  en- 
titled "Asset  Forfeiture— a  Seldom 
Used  Tool  In  Combating  Drug  Traf- 
ficking." The  central  conclusion  of 
both  of  these  endeavors  was  that  since 
enactment  in  1970  of  the  racketeer  in- 
fluenced and  corrupt  organizations 
statute,  commonly  know  as  Rico,  and 
the  Comprehensive  Drug  Prevention 
and  Control  Act.  which  contained  the 
first  Federal  criminal  forfeiture  stat- 
utes, the  Federal  Government's  record 
In  taking  the  profit  out  of  organized 
crime,  especially  drug  trafficking,  has 
tieen  far  below  Congress  expectations. 
For  example,  although  drug  traffick- 
ing Is  estimated  to  be  a  $60  billion  a 
year  business,  in  Its  report  the  OAO 
found  that  between   1970  and   1980 


only  $2  million  In  assets  had  been 
turned  over  to  the  U.S.  Treasury.  The 
OAO  also  concluded  that  a  major 
reason  for  the  failure  of  these  stat- 
utes—which were  In  1970  proclaimed 
as  the  Ideal  weapon  for  breaking  the 
backs  of  sophisticated  narcotics  oper- 
ations—is that  the  Justice  Department 
has  largely  Ignored  the  legislation.  In 
addition,  when  Justice  did  get  around 
to  piirsulng  forfeitures,  it  ran  into  un- 
anticipated legal  snags. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is  in- 
tended to  remove  those  legal  snags, 
simplifying  and  streamlining  the  proc- 
ess of  forfeiture,  while  at  the  same 
time  taking  Into  account  the  require- 
ments of  due  process.  In  addition,  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  will  serve  as  a  signal  to 
the  Department  of  Justice  that  when 
these  statutes  were  passed  in  1970 
Congress  meant  business.  Congress  did 
not  put  those  statutes  on  the  books  to 
be  Ignored.  Congress  put  them  there 
to  be  taken  seriously  by  the  Justice 
Department. 

The  bill  is  divided  Into  four  parts. 
First,  the  bill  would  amend  RICO. 
Most  importantly,  it  would: 

First,  make  clear  that  the  proceeds 
of  racketeering  activity  are  subject  to 
criminal  forfeiture,  thereby  overcom- 
ing appellate  court  decisions  holding 
that  "proceeds"  and  "profits"  are  not 
"interests"  within  the  meaning  of 
RICO; 

Second,  provide  a  fuller  definition  of 
the  types  of  "property"  subject  to 
RICO  forfeiture; 

Third,  provide  that  title  to  forfeit- 
able property  vests  In  the  United 
States  upon  commission  of  the  act 
giving  rise  to  forfeiture; 

Fourth,  add  a  section  providing  that 
If  forfeitable  property  cannot  be  locat- 
ed, or  has  been  transferred  or  sold, 
substitute  assets  belonging  to  the  de- 
fendant can  be  forfeited; 

Fifth,  provide  judicial  power  to  Issue 
appropriate  protective  orders  to  main- 
tain availability  of  potentially  forfeit- 
able property;  and 

Sixth,  provide  for  orderly  consider- 
ation of  third-party  claims,  taking  Into 
account  the  requirements  of  due  proc- 
ess. 

The  second  major  section  of  the  bill 
would  add  a  criminal  forfeiture  statute 
to  the  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention  and  Control  Act,  which 
would  In  almost  all  respects  parallel 
the  RICO  statute  as  amended. 

Third,  the  bill  would  create  a  forfeit- 
ure fimd  for  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice to  permit  efficient  administration 
of  the  forfeiture  program. 

Finally,  the  bill  would  amend  the 
civil  forfeiture  provisions  of  the  Tariff 
Act  to  allow  the  U.S.  Customs  Service 
and  the  Drug  Enforcement  Adminis- 
tration to  process  civil  forfeiture  ac- 
tions more  efficiently,  and  to  allow 
those  agencies  to  transfer  forfeited 
property  to  State  and  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies  who  assist  them  In 


order  to  boost  Federal-State  coopera- 
tion. It  would  also  create  a  forfeiture 
fund  for  the  U.S.  Customs  Servloe. 

As  many  believed  in  1970,  I  still  be- 
lieve that  a  strong  forfeiture  statute 
that  is  actively  Implemented  is  the 
most  effective  weapon  we  have  for 
breaking  the  baclLs  of  sophisticated 
drug  traffickers.  I  believe  the  biU  we 
are  introducing  today  will  serve  that 
purpose. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  and  a  summary  and  analjrsis  of  the 
bill  be  inserted  In  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
and  summary  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.948 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Comprehensive 
Forfeiture  Act  of  1983". 

Part  A— AimfDMKirTS  to  R.I.C.O. 
Sec.  2.  Section  1963  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"9 1N3.  Criminal  penaltica 

"(a)  Whoever  violates  any  provision  of  sec- 
tion 1962  of  this  chapter— 

"(1)  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $25,000 
or  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  twenty 
years,  or  both;  and 

"(2)  shall  forfeit  to  the  United  SUtes  any 
property,  irrespective  of  any  provision  of 
State  law— 

"(A)  constituting,  or  derived  from,  any  in- 
terest in  or  contribution  to  an  enterprise  he 
has  acquired,  maintained,  established,  oper- 
ated, controlled,  conducted,  or  participated 
in  the  conduct  of.  In  violation  of  section 
1962  of  this  chapter; 

"(B)  constituting  a  means  by  which  he  has 
exerted  Influence  or  control  over  any  enter- 
prise he  has  acquired,  maintained,  estab- 
lished, operated,  controlled,  conducted,  or 
participated  in  the  acquisition,  mainte- 
nance, establlslunent,  operation,  conduct  or 
control  of.  In  violation  of  section  1962  of 
this  ctiapter;  and 

"(C)  constituting,  or  derived  from,  any 
proceeds  which  he  obtained,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, from  racketeering  activity  or  unlaw- 
ful debt  collection  in  violation  of  section 
1962  of  this  ctiapter. 

The  court,  in  imposing  sentence  on  such 
person,  shall  order,  In  addition  to  any  other 
sentence  imposed  pursuant  to  this  section, 
that  he  forfeit  to  the  United  States  all  prop- 
erty described  in  paragraph  (2). 

"(b)  Property  subject  to  criminal  forfeit- 
ure under  this  section  Includes— 

"(1)  real  property,  including  things  grow- 
ing on.  affixed  to,  and  found  in  land;  and 

"(2)  tangible  and  intangible  personal  prop- 
erty, including  rights,  privileges.  Interests, 
claims,  and  securities  including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to— 

"(A)  any  position,  office,  appointment, 
tenure,  commission,  or  employment  con- 
tract of  any  kind  which  the  Incumbent  ac- 
quired or  maintained  In  violation  of  section 
1962  of  this  chapter,  ttirough  which  the  in- 
ciunbent  conducted,  or  participated  in  or  fa- 
cilitated the  conduct  of,  the  affairs  of  an  en- 
terprise in  violation  of  section  1962  of  tills 
chapter,  or  which  afforded  the  incumbent  a 
source  of  influence  or  control  over  the  af- 
fairs of  an  enterprise  wliich  was  exerdaed  in 
violation  of  section  1962  of  this  chapter, 


"(B)  any  compenntion,  right  or  benefit 
derived  from  a  poaition.  office,  appointment, 
tenure.  commUaion.  or  employment  con- 
tract described  In  subparagraph  (A)  which 
the  Incumbent  obtained,  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, through  a  pattern  of  racketeering  activi- 
ty or  unlawful  debt  collection  in  violation  of 
section  1983  of  this  chapter,  or  which  ac- 
crued to  the  Inctmibent  during  the  period 
that  be  omtrolled.  influenced,  conducted,  or 
participated  in  or  facilitated  the  conduct  of, 
the  affairs  of  the  enterprise  in  violation  of 
section  1983  of  this  chapter;  and 

"(C)  any  amount  payable  or  paid  under 
any  contract  for  goods  or  services  which  was 
awarded  or  performed  through  a  pattern  of 
racketeering  acUvlty  or  unlawful  debt  col- 
lection. 

"(c)  All  right,  title,  and  interest  in  proper- 
ty described  in  subsection  (aK2)  vests  in  the 
United  States  upon  the  commission  of  the 
act  giving  rise  to  forfeiture  under  tills  sec- 
tion. Any  such  property  tiiat  is  held  in  the 
name  of,  or  possessed  by,  a  person  other 
than  the  defendant  may  be  the  subject  of  a 
special  verdict  of  forfeiture  and  thereafter 
shall  be  ordered  forfeited  to  the  United 
States:  Provided,  That  the  Attorney  CJener- 
al  shall  not  direct  disposition  of  any  such 
property  if,  in  a  proceeding  under  subsec- 
tion (h),  the  person  establishes  to  the  Attor- 
ney General  by  evidence  contained  In  a  peti- 
tion, or  the  Attorney  Qeneral  otherwise  tias 
reason  to  know,  that— 

"(1)  the  person  was  a  bona  fide  purchaser 
of  the  property  for  value;  and 

"(2)  the  person  was  reasonably  without 
cause  to  believe  that  the  property  was  of 
the  type  described  in  subsection  (aK2). 

"(d)  If  any  of  the  property  described  in 
subsection  (a)(2)— 

"(1)  cannot  be  I(x»ted, 

"(2)  has  been  transferred  to,  sold  to.  or  de- 
posited with,  a  third  party, 

"(3)  has  been  placed  beyond  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  court. 

"(4)  has  been  sulxtantlally  diminished  in 
value  by  any  act  or  omission  of  the  defend- 
ant, or 

"(5)  has  been  commingled  with  other 
property  which  cannot  be  divided  without 
difficulty. 

the  court  shall  order  the  forfeiture  of  any 
other  property  of  the  defendant  up  to  the 
value  of  any  property  described  in  para- 
graptis  (1)  ttirough  (5). 

"(eXl)  Upon  application  of  the  United 
States,  the  court  may,  after  a  hearing  with 
respect  to  which  any  adverse  parties  tiave 
l>een  given  reasonable  notice  and  opportuni- 
ty to  participate,  enter  a  restraining  order 
or  injunction,  require  the  execution  of  a  sat- 
isfactory performance  l>ond,  or  take  any 
other  action  to  preserve  the  availability  of 
property  described  in  subsection  (aK2)  for 
forfeiture  under  this  section— 

"(A)  upon  the  filing  of  an  indictment  or 
information  ctiarging  a  violation  of  section 
1983  of  tills  chapter  and  alleging  that  the 
property  with  respect  to  wtiich  the  order  is 
sought  would,  in  the  event  of  conviction,  be 
subject  to  forfeiture  under  ttils  section;  or 

"(B)  prior  to  the  filing  of  such  an  indict- 
ment or  information,  if  the  court  deter- 
mines— 

"(i)  ttiat  there  is  prolMible  cause  to  t>elieve 
ttiat  the  property  with  respect  to  wtiich  the 
order  is  sought  would,  in  the  event  of  con- 
viction, be  subject  to  forfeiture  under  ttils 
section  and  tliat  the  property  is  in  the  pos- 
session or  control  of  the  party  against 
whom  the  order  Is  to  be  entered,  and 

"(11)  tliat  the  party  against  whom  the 
order  Is  to  be  entered  tias  failed  to  demon- 


strate that  the  entry  of  the  requested  order 
would  result  in  substantial  and  irreparable 
harm  or  injury  to  tiim  that  outweigtis  the 
need  to  preserve  the  availability  of  the 
property  ttirough  the  entry  of  the  requested 
order. 

An  order  entered  pursuant  to  subparagraph 
(B)  stiall  l>e  effective  for  not  more  ttian 
ninety  days,  unless  extended  by  the  court 
for  good  cause  shown  or  unless  an  indict- 
ment or  information  described  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  tias  been  fUed. 

"(3)  Upon  application  of  the  United 
States,  a  temporary  restraining  order  to  pre- 
serve the  availability  of  property  described 
in  sutisection  (aK2)  for  forfeiture  under  ttils 
section  may  be  granted  without  notice  to 
the  adverse  party  or  tils  attorney  if — 

"(A)  an  indictment  or  Information  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (IKA)  has  been  fUed  or 
If  the  court  determines  ttiat  there  is  protia- 
ble  cause  to  believe  that  the  property  with 
respect  to  which  the  order  is  sought  would, 
in  the  event  of  conviction,  be  subject  to  for- 
feiture under  ttils  section  and  that  the  prop- 
erty is  in  the  possession  or  control  of  the 
party  against  whom  the  order  is  to  l>e  en- 
tered; and 

"(B)  the  court  determines  that  the  nature 
of  the  property  is  such  that  it  can  be  con- 
cealed, disposed  of,  or  placed  beyond  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  court  before  the  adverse 
party  may  l>e  heard  in  opposition. 
A  temporary  order  granted  without  notice 
to  the  adverse  party  shall  expire  witliln 
such  time,  not  to  exceed  ten  days,  as  the 
court  fixes,  unless  extended  for  good  cause 
shown  or  unless  the  party  against  whom  it 
is  entered  consents  to  an  extension  for  a 
longer  period.  If  a  temporary  restraining 
order  is  granted  without  notice  to  the  ad- 
verse party,  a  hearing  concerning  the  entry 
of  an  order  under  paragraph  (1)  stiall  lie 
held  at  the  earliest  possible  time  and  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  the  temporary  order. 

"(3)  The  court  may  receive  and  consider, 
at  a  hearing  held  pursuant  to  ttils  subsec- 
tion, evidence  and  Information  ttiat  would 
be  inadmissible  under  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Evidence. 

"(f)  Upon  conviction  of  a  person  under 
tills  section,  the  court  stiall  enter  a  Judg- 
ment of  forfeiture  of  the  property  to  the 
United  States  and  shall  also  authorize  the 
Attorney  General  to  seize  all  property  or- 
dered forfeited  upon  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  court  shall  deem  proper.  Fol- 
lowing the  entry  of  an  order  declaring  the 
property  forfeited,  the  court  may,  upon  ap- 
plication of  the  United  States,  enter  such 
appropriate  restraining  orders  of  Injunc- 
tions, require  the  execution  of  satisfactory 
performance  l>onds,  appoint  receivers,  con- 
servators, appraisers,  accountants,  or  trust- 
ees, or  take  any  other  action  to  protect  the 
Interest  of  the  United  States  in  the  property 
ordered  forfeited.  Any  Income  accruing  to  or 
derived  from  an  enterprise,  or  an  interest  in 
an  enterprise,  ordered  forfeited  under  ttils 
section  may  be  used  to  offset  ordinary  and 
necessary  expenses  to  the  enterprise  which 
are  required  by  law,  or  wtiich  are  necessary 
to  protect  the  Interests  of  the  United  SUtes 
or  ttilrd  parties. 

"(g)  Following  the  seizure  of  property  or- 
dered forfeited  under  tills  section,  the  At- 
torney General  stiall  direct  the  disposition 
of  the  property  by  sale  or  any  other  com- 
mercially feasible  means,  making  due  provi- 
sion for  the  rights  of  any  Innocent  persons. 
Any  property  right  or  Interest  not  exercis- 
able by,  or  transferable  for  value  to,  the 
United  States  stiall  expire  and  stiall  not 
revert  to  the  defendant,  nor  stiall  the  de- 


fendant or  any  person  acting  in  concert 
with  him  or  on  Ills  behalf  be  diglble  to  pur- 
ctiaari  forfeited  property  at  any  sale  held  by 
the  United  States.  Upon  application  of  a 
person,  other  ttian  the  defendant  or  a 
pera<m  acting  in  concert  with  liim  or  on  hk 
lielialf.  the  court  may  restrain  or  stay  the 
sale  or  disposition  of  the  property  pending 
the  conclusion  of  any  appeal  of  the  criminal 
case  giving  rise  to  the  forfeiture,  if  tlie  ap- 
plicant demonstrates  ttiat  proceeding  with 
the  sale  or  disposition  of  the  property  will 
result  In  Irreparable  injury,  tiarm  or  ioas  to 
tilm.  The  proceeds  of  any  sale  or  other  dis- 
position of  property  forfeited  under  tliis 
section  and  any  moneys  forfeited  stiall  l>e 
used  to  pay  all  proper  expenses  for  the  for- 
feiture and  the  sale,  Including  expenses  of 
seizure,  maintenance  and  custody  of  the 
property  pending  Its  disposition,  advertising 
and  court  coste.  The  Attorney  General  nh^n 
forward  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Urdted 
States  for  deposit  in  the  general  fund  of  the 
United  States  Treasury  any  amounts  of 
such  proceeds  or  moneys  remaining  after 
the  payment  of  such  expenses. 

"(h)  With  respect  to  property  ordered  for- 
feited under  this  section,  the  Attorney  G«i- 
eral  is  authorized  to— 

"(1)  grant  petitions  for  mitigation,  or  re- 
mission of  forfeiture,  restore  forfeited  prop- 
erty to  victims  of  a  violation  of  ttiis  ctiapter. 
or  take  any  other  action  to  protect  the 
rights  of  iimocent  persons  which  is  in  the 
Interest  of  Justice  and  which  Is  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  tills  ctiapter 

"(2)  compromise  claims  arising  under  ttils 
chapter; 

"(3)  award  compensation  to  persons  pro- 
viding Information  resulting  In  a  forfeiture 
imder  this  section; 

"(4)  direct  the  disposition  by  the  United 
States  of  ail  property  ordered  forfeited 
under  ttils  section  by  public  sale  or  any 
other  commercially  feasible  means,  maldng 
due  provision  for  the  rights  of  innocent  per- 
sons; and 

"(5)  take  appropriate  measures  necessary 
to  safeguard  and  maintain  property  ordered 
forfeited  under  ttils  section  pending  Its  dis- 
position. 

A  person  who  tias  filed  a  petition  for  r«nls- 
slon  or  mitigation  of  forfeiture  under  ttiis 
subsection,  and  who  Is  dissatisfied  with  the 
Attorney  (General's  decision  regarding  tils 
petition,  may  obtain  review  of  the  Attorney 
CSeneral's  decision  in  the  district  court  in 
which  the  order  of  forfeiture  was  entered. 
The  court  shall  set  aside  the  decision  of  the 
Attorney  General  if  It  finds,  based  on  the 
record  of  the  petition  proceedings,  ttiat  the 
decision  is  arbitrary,  capricious,  an  abuse  of 
discretion,  or  otherwise  not  in  accordance 
with  law. 

"(I)  the  Attorney  General  stiaU  wlttiln  one 
himdred  and  eighty  days  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  promulgate  regulations  with  re- 
spect to— 

"(1)  making  reasonable  efforts  to  provide 
notice  to  persons  who  may  tiave  an  interest 
in  property  ordered  forfeited  under  ttiis  sec- 
tion; 

"(2)  granting  petitions  for  remission  or 
mitigation  of  forfeiture; 

"(3)  the  restitution  of  property  to  victims 
of  an  offense  petitioning  for  remission  or 
mitigation  of  forfeiture  under  ttils  ctiapter; 

"(4)  the  disposition  by  the  United  States 
of  forfeited  property  by  public  sale  or  other 
commercially  feasible  means; 

"(5)  the  maintenance  and  safekeeping  of 
any  property  forfeited  under  ttiis  section 
pending  its  disposition;  and 
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"(6)   the   compromise   of   claims   Arising 
under  this  chmpter. 

Pending  the  promulgation  of  such  regula- 
tions, all  provistons  of  law  relating  to  the 
disposition  of  property,  or  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  thereof,  or  the  remission  or 
mitigation  of  forfeitures  for  violation  of  the 
customs  laws,  and  the  compromise  of  claims 
and  the  award  of  compensation  to  informers 
in  respect  of  such  forfeitures  shaU  apply  to 
forfeitures  incurred,  or  alleged  to  have  been 
Incurred,  under  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, insofar  as  applicable  and  not  Inconsist- 
ent with  the  provisions  hereof.  Such  duties 
as  are  imposed  upon  the  Customs  Service  or 
any  other  person  with  respect  to  the  dispo- 
siUon  of  property  under  the  customs  Uw 
shall  be  performed  under  this  chapter  by 
the  Attorney  General. 

"(j)  Except  as  provided  In  this  section,  no 
party  rl^'wJng  an  interest  in  property  sub- 
ject to  forfeiture  under  this  section  may— 

"(1)  Intervene  in  a  trial  or  appeal  of  a 
criminal  case  involving  the  forfeiture  of 
such  property  under  this  section;  or 

•■(2)  commence  an  action  at  law  or  equity 
against  the  United  SUtes  concerning  the  va- 
lidity of  his  alleged  interest  in  the  property, 
prior  to  or  during  the  trial  or  appeal  of  the 
criminal  case,  or  during  the  period  In  which 
any  petition  for  remission  or  mitigation  of 
forfeiture  is  peiuling  before  the  Attorney 
General. 

"(k)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
SUtes  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  enter  orders 
as  provided  in  this  section  without  regard  to 
the  location  of  any  property  which  may  be 
subject  to  forfeiture  under  this  section  or 
which  has  been  ordered  forfeited  under  this 
section. 

"(1)  In  order  to  facilitate  the  identification 
or  location  of  property  declared  forfeited 
and  to  facilitate  the  disposition  of  petitions 
for  remission  or  mitigation  of  forfeiture, 
after  the  entry  of  an  order  declaring  proper- 
ty forfeited  to  the  United  States  the  court 
may.  upon  application  of  the  United  States, 
order  that  the  testimony  of  any  witness  re- 
lating to  the  property  forfeited  be  taken  by 
deposition  and  that  any  designated  book, 
paper,  docimient.  record,  recording,  or  other 
material  not  privileged  be  produced  at  the 
same  time  and  place,  in  the  same  manner  as 
provided  for  the  taking  of  depositions  under 
rule  15  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure.". 

Part  B— Aioehdicknts  to  Controllkd 
SuBSTARCKS  Act  aht  Othkb  Drug  Laws 
Sec.  3.  Part  D  of  the  ControUed  Sub- 
stances Act  (21  UJ3.C.  841  et  seq.),  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"canaMAL  FORxrarruRKs 
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"Sec.  413.  (a)  Any  person  convicted  of  a 
violation  of  this  title  or  title  III  punishable 
by  imprlsdnment  for  more  than  one  year 
shall  forfeit  to  the  United  SUtes,  Irrespec- 
tive of  any  provision  of  SUte  law— 

"(1)  any  property  constituting,  or  derived 
from,  any  proceeds  he  obtained,  directly  or 
indirectly  as  the  result  of  such  violation; 

"(3)  any  of  this  property  used,  or  Intended 
to  be  used,  in  any  manner  or  part,  to 
commit,  or  to  faciliUte  the  commission  of. 
such  violation;  and 

"(3)  in  the  case  of  a  person  convicted  of 
fnfginf  in  a  continuing  criminal  enterprise 
in  vtolation  of  section  408  of  this  title  (21 
UJS.C.  848),  he  shall  forfeit,  in  addition  to 
any  property  described  in  paragraph  (1)  or 
(3),  any  of  his  interest  in.  claims  against, 
and  property  or  contractual  righte  affording 


a  source  of  control  over,  the  continuing 
criminal  enterprise. 

The  court,  in  imposing  sentence  on  such 
person.  shaU  order,  in  addition  to  any  other 
sentence  imposed  pursuant  to  this  title  or 
title  III.  that  he  forfeit  to  the  United  SUtes 
all  property  described  in  this  subsection. 

"(b)  Projierty  subject  to  criminal  forfeit- 
ure under  this  section  includes- 

"(1)  real  property,  including  things  grow- 
ing on.  affixed  to.  and  found  in  land;  and 

"(2)  tangible  and  intangible  personal  prop- 
erty, including  rights,  privileges,  Intereste, 
claims  and  securities. 

"(c)  All  right,  title,  and  interest  in  proper- 
ty described  in  subsection  (a)  vests  in  the 
United  SUtes  upon  the  conunlssion  of  the 
act  giving  rise  to  forfeiture  under  this  sec- 
tion. Any  such  property  that  is  held  in  the 
name  of,  or  possessed  by,  a  person  other 
than  the  defendant  may  be  the  subject  of  a 
special  verdict  of  forfeiture  and  thereafter 
shall  be  ordered  forfeited  to  the  United 
SUtes:  Provided,  That  the  Attorney  CSener- 
al  shall  not  direct  dispostlon  of  any  such 
property  if,  in  a  proceeding  under  subsec- 
tion (1),  the  person  esUblishes  to  the  Attor- 
ney General  by  evidence  conUined  In  a  peti- 
tion for  remission  or  mitigation  of  forfeit- 
ure, or  the  Attorney  General  otherwise  has 
reason  to  know,  that— 

"(1)  the  person  was  a  bona  fide  purchaser 
of  the  property  for  value;  and 

"(2)  the  person  was  reasonably  without 
cause  to  believe  that  the  property  was  of 
the  type  described  In  subsection  (a). 

"(d)  If  any  of  the  property  described  In 
subsection  (a)— 
"(1)  cannot  be  located, 
"(2)  has  been  transferred  to.  sold  to.  or  de- 
posited with  a  third  party. 

"(3)  has  been  placed  beyond  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  court, 

"(4)  has  been  substantially  diminished  in 
value  by  any  act  or  omission  of  the  defend- 
ant, or 

"(S)  has  been  commingled  with  other 
property  which  cannot  be  divided  without 
difficulty, 

the  court  shall  order  the  forfeiture  of  any 
other  property  of  the  defendant  up  to  the 
value  of  any  property  described  in  para- 
graphs (1)  through  (5). 

"(eKl)  Upon  application  of  the  United 
SUtes,  the  court  may,  after  a  hearing  with 
respect  to  which  any  adverse  parties  have 
been  given  reasonable  notice  and  opportuni- 
ty to  participate,  enter  a  restraining  order 
or  injunction,  require  the  execution  of  a  sat- 
isfactory performance  bond,  or  take  any 
other  action  to  preserve  the  availability  of 
property  described  In  subsection  (a)  for  for- 
feiture under  this  section— 

"(A)  upon  the  filing  of  an  indictment  or 
information  charging  a  violation  of  this  title 
or  tiUe  III  for  which  criminal  forfeiture 
may  be  ordered  under  this  section  and  alleg- 
ing that  the  property  with  respect  to  which 
the  order  Is  sought  would.  In  the  event  of 
conviction,  be  subject  to  forfeiture  under 
this  section:  or 

"(B)  prior  to  the  filing  of  such  an  indict- 
ment or  information,  if  the  court  deter- 
mines— 

"(1)  that  there  is  probable  cause  to  believe 
that  the  property  with  respect  to  which  the 
order  is  sought  would,  in  the  event  of  con- 
viction, be  subject  to  forfeiture  imder  this 
section  and  that  the  property  Is  in  the  pos- 
session or  control  of  the  party  against 
whom  the  order  is  to  be  entered,  and 

"(il)  that  the  party  against  whom  the 
order  Is  to  be  entered  has  failed  to  demon- 
strate that  the  entry  of  the  requested  order 


would  result  in  substantial  and  Irreparable 
harm  or  injury  to  him  that  outweighs  the 
need  to  preserve  the  availability  of  the 
property  through  the  entry  of  the  requested 
order. 
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An  order  entered  pursuant  to  subparagraph 
(B)  shall  be  effective  for  not  more  than 
ninety  days,  unless  extended  by  the  court 
for  good  cause  shown  or  unless  an  indict- 
ment or  information  described  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  has  been  filed. 

"(2)  Upon  application  of  the  United 
SUtes,  a  temporary  restraining  order  to  pre- 
serve the  availability  of  property  described 
in  subsection  (a)  for  forfeiture  under  this 
section  may  be  granted  without  notice  to 
the  adverse  party  or  his  attorney  if — 

"(A)  an  Indictment  or  information  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (IXA)  has  been  filed  or 
if  the  court  determines  that  there  is  proba- 
ble cause  to  believe  that  the  property  with 
respect  to  which  the  order  Is  sought  would. 
In  the  event  of  conviction,  be  subject  to  for- 
feiture under  this  section  and  that  the  prop- 
erty Is  in  the  possession  or  control  of  the 
party  against  whom  the  order  is  to  be  en- 
tered; and 

"(B)  the  court  determines  that  the  nature 
of  the  property  is  such  that  it  can  be  con- 
cealed, disposed  of.  or  placed  beyond  the 
Jurisdication  of  the  court  before  the  adverse 
party  may  be  heard  in  opposition. 
A  temporary  order  granted  without  notice 
to  the  adverse  party  shall  expire  within 
such  time,  not  to  exceed  ten  days,  as  the 
court  fixes,  unless  extended  for  good  cause 
shown  or  unless  the  party  against  whom  it 
is  entered  consents  to  an  extension  for  a 
longer  period.  If  a  temporary  restraining 
order  Is  granted  without  notice  to  the  ad- 
verse party,  a  hearing  concerning  the  entry 
of  an  order  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be 
held  at  the  earllst  possible  time  and  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  the  temporary  order. 

"(3)  The  court  msjr  receive  and  consider, 
at  a  hearing  held  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion, evidence  and  information  that  would 
be  Inadmissible  under  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Evidence. 

"(f)  The  Government  may  request  the  to- 
suance  of  a  warrant  authorizing  the  seizure 
of  property  subject  to  forfeiture  under  this 
section  in  the  same  manner  as  provided  for 
a  search  warrant.  If  the  court  determines 
that  there  Is  probable  cause  to  believe  that 
the  property  to  be  seized  would,  in  the  event 
of  conviction,  be  subject  to  forfeiture  and 
that  an  order  under  subsection  (f)  may  not 
be  sufficient  to  assure  the  avallabUlty  of  the 
property  for  forfeiture,  the  court  shall  issue 
a  warrant  authorizing  the  seizure  of  such 
property. 

"(g)  Upon  entry  of  an  order  of  forfeiture 
under  this  section,  the  court  shall  authorize 
the  Attorney  (jcneral  to  seize  all  property 
ordered  forfeited  upon  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  the  court  shall  deem  proper.  Fol- 
lowing entry  of  an  order  declaring  the  prop- 
erty forfeited,  the  court  may.  upon  applica- 
tion of  the  United  SUtes.  enter  such  appro- 
priate restraining  orders  or  injunctions,  re- 
quire the  execution  of  satisfactory  perform- 
ance bonds,  appoint  receivers,  conservators, 
appraisers,  accountants,  or  trustees,  or  take 
any  other  action  to  protect  the  interest  of 
the  United  SUtes  in  the  property  ordered 
forfeited.  Any  Income  accruing  to  or  derived 
from  property  ordered  forfeited  under  this 
section  may  be  used  to  offset  ordinary  and 
necessary  expenses  to  the  property  which 
are  required  by  law.  or  which  are  necessary 
to  protect  the  interests  of  the  United  SUtes 
or  third  parties. 


"(h)  FoUowing  the  aelsure  of  property  or- 
dered forfeited  under  this  aecUon,  the  At- 
torney General  shall  direct  the  disposition 
of  the  property  by  sale  or  any  other  com- 
mercially feasible  means,  maiHny  due  provi- 
sions for  the  rights  of  any  Innocent  persons. 
Any  inoperty  right  or  interest  not  exercis- 
able by,  or  transferable  for  value  to,  the 
United  States  shall  expire  and  shall  not 
revert  to  the  defendant,  nor  shaU  the  de- 
fendant or  any  person  acting  in  concert 
with  him  or  on  his  behalf  be  eligible  to  pur- 
chase forfeited  property  at  any  sale  held  by 
the  United  States.  Upon  application  of  a 
person,  other  than  the  defendant  or  a 
person  acting  in  concert  with  him  or  on  his 
behalf,  the  court  may  restrain  or  sUy  the 
sale  or  disposition  of  the  property  pending 
the  conclusion  of  any  appeal  of  the  criminal 
case  giving  rise  to  the  forfeiture,  if  the  ap- 
plicant demonstrates  that  proceeding  with 
the  sale  or  disposition  of  the  property  will 
result  in  irrepsjable  injury,  harm,  or  loss  to 
him. 

"(1)  With  respect  to  property  ordered  for- 
feited under  this  section,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral is  authorized  to— 

"(1)  grant  petitions  for  mitigation  or  re- 
mission of  forfeiture,  restore  forfeited  prop- 
erty to  victims  of  a  violation  of  this  chapter. 
or  take  any  other  action  to  protect  the 
rights  of  iimocent  persons  which  Is  In  the 
interest  of  Justice  and  which  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  this  chapter; 

"(2)  compromise  claims  arising  under  this 
chapter 

"(3)  award  compensation  to  persons  pro- 
viding information  resulting  in  a  forfeiture 
under  this  section; 

"(4)  direct  the  dispostlon  by  the  United 
SUtes,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  511(e)  of  this  title  (21  U.S.C.  881(e)), 
of  all  property  ordered  forfeited  under  this 
section  by  public  sale  or  any  other  commer- 
cially feasible  means,  mniring  due  provision 
for  the  righU  of  innocent  persons;  and 

"(S)  take  appropriate  measures  necessary 
to  safeguard  and  maintain  property  ordered 
forfeited  under  this  section  pending  its  dis- 
position. 

A  person  who  has  filed  a  petition  for  remis- 
sion or  mitigation  of  forfeiture  under  this 
subsection,  and  who  Is  dissatisfied  with  the 
Attorney  General's  decision  regarding  his 
petition,  may  obtain  review  of  the  Attorney 
General's  decision  in  the  district  court  in 
which  the  order  of  forfeiture  was  entered. 
The  court  shall  set  aside  the  decision  of  the 
Attorney  General  if  it  finds,  based  on  the 
record  of  the  petition  proceedings,  that  the 
decision  is  arbitrary,  capricious,  an  abuse  of 
discretion,  or  otherwise  not  in  accordance 
with  law. 

"(j)  Except  to  the  extent  that  they  are  in- 
consistent with  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  provisions  of  section  51 1(d)  of  this 
title  (21  U.S.C.  881(d))  shall  apply  to  a 
criminal  forfeiture  under  this  section. 
"Bar  on  Intervention;  Exhaustion  of  Admin- 
istrative Remedies 

"(k)  Except  as  provided  in  this  section,  no 
party  claiming  an  interest  in  property  sub- 
ject to  forfeiture  under  this  section  may— 

"(1)  Intervene  in  a  trial  or  appeal  of  a 
criminal  case  involving  the  forfeiture  of 
such  property  under  this  section:  or 

"(2)  commence  an  action  at  law  or  equity 
against  the  United  SUtes  concerning  the  va- 
lidity of  his  alleged  interest  in  the  property, 
prior  to  or  during  the  trial  or  appeal  of  the 
criminal  case,  or  during  the  period  in  which 
any  petition  for  remission  or  mitigation  of 
forfeiture  is  pending  before  the  Attorney 
GeneraL 


"(1)  The  district  courte  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  JurisdlcUon  to  enter 
orders  as  provided  in  this  section  without 
regard  to  the  location  of  any  property 
which  may  be  subject  to  forfeiture  under 
this  section  or  which  has  been  ordered  for- 
feited under  this  section. 

"(m)  In  order  to  faclliUte  the  identifica- 
tion and  location  of  property  declared  for- 
feited and  to  facillUte  the  disposition  of  pe- 
titions for  remission  or  mitigation  of  forfeit- 
ure, after  the  entry  of  an  orde^  declaring 
property  forfeited  to  the  United  SUtes, 
order  that  the  testimony  of  any  witness  re- 
lating to  the  property  forfeited  be  taken  by 
deposition  and  that  any  designated  book, 
paper,  document,  record,  recording,  or  other 
material  not  privileged  be  produced  at  the 
same  time  and  place,  in  the  same  manner  as 
provided  for  the  taking  of  depositions  under 
rule  IS  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure,". 

Sac.  4.  Section  304  of  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act  (21  U.S.C.  824)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (f)  the  fol- 
lowing sentence:  "All  right,  title,  and  inter- 
est in  such  controlled  substances  shall  vest 
in  the  United  SUtes  upon  a  revocation 
order  becoming  final.". 

Sec.  5.  Section  408  of  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act  (21  U.S.C.  848)  Is  amended— 

(a)  In  subsection  (a)— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(1)"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "paragraph  (2)"  each 
time  It  appears,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"section  413  of  this  title";  and  ^ 

(3)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2);  and^ 

(b)  by  striking  out  subsection  (d). 

Sec.  6.  Section  511  of  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act  (21  U.S.C.  881)  Is  amended— 

(a)  In  subsection  (a)  by  Inserting  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(7)  All  real  property.  Including  any  right, 
title,  and  Interest  In  the  whole  of  any  lot  or 
tract  of  land,  and  any  appurtenances  or  im- 
provements on  such  property,  which  is  used, 
or  Intended  to  be  used.  In  any  maimer  or 
part,  to  commit,  or  to  facillUte  the  commis- 
sion of,  a  violation  of  this  title  punishable 
by  more  than  one  year's  imprisonment, 
except  that  no  property  shall  be  forfeited 
under  this  paragraph,  to  the  extent  of  an 
interest  of  an  owner,  by  reason  of  any  act  or 
omission  established  by  that  owner  to  have 
been  committed  or  omitted  without  the 
knowledge  or  consent  of  that  owner."; 

(b)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "civil  or  criminal"  after 
"Any  property  subject  to";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  In  paragraph  (4)  "has 
been  used  or  Is  intended  to  be  used  in  viola- 
tion of"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "is  sub- 
ject to  civil  or  criminal  forfeiture  under"; 

(c)  in  subsection  (O— 

(1)  by  Inserting  in  the  second  sentence 
"any  of  after  "Whenever  property  is  seized 
under";  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  in  paragraph  (3)  ".  if  prac- 
ticable." after  "remove  It"; 

(d)  In  subsection  (d)  by  inserting  "any  of" 
after  "alleged  to  have  been  incurred, 
under"; 

(e)  in  subsection  (e)— 

(1)  by  inserting  "civilly  or  crlmlnaUy"  In 
the  first  sentence  after  "Whenever  property 
is";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  in  paragraph  (3) 
"remove  It  for  disposition"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "and  dispose  of  It":  and 

(f )  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections: 

"(h)  All  right,  title,  and  Interest  In  proper- 
ty described  In  subsection  (a)  shall  vest  in 
the  United  SUtes  upon  commission  of  the 


act  giving  rise  to  forfeiture  under  this  ; 
tion. 

"(1)  Pending,  or  upon,  the  filing  of  an  In- 
dictment or  information  charging  a  viola- 
tion of  this  title  or  title  III  for  which  crimi- 
nal forfeiture  may  be  ordered  under  section 
413  of  this  title,  and  allegbig  that  property 
would,  in  the  event  of  conviction,  be  subject 
to  criminal  forfeiture,  any  civil  forfeiture 
proceeding  concerning  such  property  com- 
menced under  this  section  shall,  for  good 
cause  shown,  be  sUyed  pending  «<iT«^Mftn 
of  the  criminal  case.". 

Sec.  7.  Part  A  of  the  ControUed  Sub- 
stances Import  and  Export  Act  (21  UAC. 
1001-1016)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"CBUflHAL  rosrUTUIES 

"Sec.  1017.  Section  413  of  tiUe  n,  relating 
to  criminal  forfeitures,  shall  apply  in  every 
respect  to  a  violation  of  this  title  punishable 
by  imprisonment  for  more  than  one  year.". 

Sec.  8.  The  Uble  of  contents  of  the  (Com- 
prehensive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Con- 
trol Act  of  1970  is  amended— 

(a)  by  adding  Immediately  after  the  item 
for  section  412  the  following  new  item; 

"Sec.  413.  Criminal  forfeitures."   ^ 
and 

(b)  by  adding  immediately  after  the  item 
for  section  1016  the  following  new  item: 

'Sec  1017.  Criminal  forfeitures.". 

Part  C— Drug  Assets  PoRJxrnjRE  Fuim 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Section  SlKeKl)  of  the  Cot- 
trolled  Substances  Act  (21  UJS.C.  881)  Is 
amended  by  adding  after  "retain  the  proper- 
ty for  official  use"  the  following:  "or  trans- 
fer the  custody  or  ownership  of  any  forfeit- 
ed property  to  any  Federal.  SUte,  or  local 
agency  pursuant  to  section  616  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  (19  UJS.C.  1616)". 

(b)  Section  511(e)  of  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act  (21  U.S.C.  881(e))  Is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  all  that  follows 
"moneys  forfeited  under  this  title  shall  be" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlnr 
"deposited  in  the  Drug  Assets  Forfeiture 
Fund.". 

Sec.  10.  Part  E  of  the  ControUed  Sub- 
stances Act  (21  UJS.C.  871  et  seq.)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUow- 
ing: 

"S  517.  Drug  SHeU  forfeitiiic  fand 

"(a)  There  Is  hereby  estabUshed  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  SUtes  a  special  ac- 
count that  ShaU  be  entitled  the  'Drug  Assets 
Forfeiture  Fund'.  This  account  shaU  be 
available  without  fiscal  year  llmlUtlons  for 
the  foUowing  purposes  of  the  United  SUtes 
Department  of  Justice: 

"(1)  the  payment  of  aU  expenses  neces- 
sary to  Inventory,  safeguard  and  maintain 
property  under  seizure,  detention,  or  forfeit- 
ed pursuant  to  any  provision  of  this  Act.  Ex- 
penses of  maintenance  may  Include  pay- 
ments for  contract  services  and  payment  to 
reimburse  any  Federal,  SUte.  or  local 
agency  for  any  expenditures  made  to  per- 
form the  foregoing  functions; 

"(2)  the  payment  of  awards  for  informa- 
tion or  assistance  leading  to  a  civU  or  crimi- 
nal forfeiture  under,  or  regarding  any  viola- 
tion of.  this  Act.  at  the  discretion  of  the  At- 
torney General:  and 

(3)  the  payment  of  vaUd  Uens  and  mort- 
gages against  any  property  that  has  been 
forfeited  pursuant  to  any  provision  of  this 
Act.  subject  to  the  discretion  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  determine  the  vaUdity  of 
any  such  Uen  or  mortgage  and  the  amount 
of  payment  to  be  made. 


c- 
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"(b)  The  Drug  Aasets  Forfeiture  Fund 
■hmll  be  Initially  funded  by  any  sums  not 
otherwise  obllsated  from  the  1981  and  1982 
flacal  year  appropriations  of  the  United 
Statea  Department  of  Justice. 

"(c)  All  proceeds  from  the  sale  or  other 
dlapoaltlon  of  property  forfeited  under  any 
provision  of  this  Act  and  any  seized  and  for- 
feited currency  shaU  be  deposited  to  the 
Drug  Assets  Forfeiture  Fund. 

"(d)  At  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter, 
any  sums  in  the  Fund  in  excess  of  ten  mil- 
lion dollars  shall  be  transferred  to  the  gen- 
eral fund  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States. 

"(e)  Amounts  in  the  Fund  which  are  not 
currently  needed  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section  shaU  be  kept  on  deposit  or  invested 
in  obligations  of,  or  guaranteed  by.  the 
United  States. 

"(f)  Within  sixty  days  of  the  end  of  each 
nacal  year,  the  Attorney  General  shall 
report  to  the  appropriate  oversight  commit- 
tee of  the  C^ongress  on  the  receipts  and  dis- 
bursement of  the  Drug  Assets  Forfeiture 
Fund. 

"(g)  The  provisions  relating  to  payments 
to  and  disbursements  from  the  Drug  Assets 
Forfeiture  Fund  established  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  all  property  disbursed  of  or  in 
Department  of  Justice  ctistody  on  or  after 
the  effective  date  of  the  Violent  CMme  and 
Drug  Enforcement  Improvements  Act  of 
1983.". 
Pabt  D— Amkhbibkhts  to  Tamft  Act  or  1930 

Sk.  11.  Section  607  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  (19  U.S.C.  1607)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 
">  M7.  Seizure;  valne  t100,Me,  or  ten;  prohibited 

articiet;  traiuporting  eonTcraiMC* 

"If- 

"(1)  the  value  of  such  seized  vessel,  vehi- 
cle, aircraft,  merchandise,  or  baggage  does 
not  exceed  $100,000; 

"(2)  such  seized  merchandise  consists  of 
articles  the  importation  of  which  is  prohit>- 
lted:or 

"(3)  such  seized  vessel,  vehicle,  or  aircraft 
was  used  to  import,  exi>ort,  or  otherwise 
transport  or  store  any  controlled  sub- 
stances, the  appropriate  customs  office  shall 
cause  a  notice  of  the  seizure  of  such  articles 
and  the  intention  to  forfeit  and  sell  or  oth- 
erwise dispose  of  the  same  according  to  law 
to  be  published  for  at  least  three  successive 
weeks  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  may  direct.  Written  notice  of 
seizure  together  with  information  on  the 
applicable  procedures  shall  be  sent  to  each 
party  who  appears  to  have  an  interest  in  the 
seised  article.". 

Sk.  12.  Section  608  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  (19  UJS.C.  1608)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$280"  In  the  second  sentence  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  '$2,500 
or  ten  percent  of  the  value  of  the  claimed 
property,  whichever  is  leas,". 

Sk.  13.  Section  609  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  (19  VM.C.  1609)  U  amended  by  striking 
out  "after  deducting  the  actual  expenses  of 
seizure,  publication,  and  sale  In  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  SUtes."  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  the  foUowlnr  "into  the  Cua- 
UxoM  Forfeiture  Fund.". 

Sk.  14.  Section  610  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  (19  U.S.C.  1610)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "If  the  value  of  any  vessel,  vehicle,  mer- 
cbandlae.  or  baggage,  so  seized  is  greater 
than  $10,000,"  and  substituting  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  followlnr  "U  any  vessel,  vehi- 
cle, alrcnft,  merchandise,  or  baggage  Is  not 
subject  to  the  procedure  set  forth  In  section 
•07.". 
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Sk.  16.  Section  612  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  (19  UAC.  1612)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  "aircraft,"  immediately  after 
"vehicle,"  wherever  it  appears  In  the  sec- 
tion; 

(3)  striking  out  "and  the  value  of  such 
vessel,  vehicle,  merchandise,  or  baggage  as 
determined  under  section  605  does  not 
exceed  $10,000,"  in  the  first  sentence  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "and 
the  article  Is  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 607  of  this  Act,";  and 

(3)  striking  out  "If  such  values  of  such 
vessel,  vehicle,  merehandise,  or  baggage  ex- 
ceeds $10,000,"  In  the  second  sentence  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowlng:  "If 
the  article  is  not  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  607  of  this  Act,". 

Sk.  16.  (a)  Section  613(a)  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1613(a))  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "disposed  of  as  foUows:",  in 
clauses  (1),  (2),  and  (3),  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  the  foUowlng:  "deposited  in  the 
Customs  Forfeiture  Fund". 

(b)  Section  613(b)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  (19  U.S.C.  1613(b))  te  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "(aXl)  and  (2)  of  this  section"  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  '(aK4)  of  section 
613a  of  this  Act  (19  U.S.C.  1613a(aK4)).". 

Sk.  17.  The  Tariff  Act  of  1930  Is  amended 
by  adding  a  new  section  Uimiediately  after 
secUon  613  (19  U.S.C.  1613)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 
"8  S13a.  CttstoiM  forfeitnre  fund 

"(a)  There  Is  hereby  established  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  SUtes  a  special  ac- 
cotmt  for  the  United  States  Cvistoms  Service 
that  ShaU  be  entitled  the  Customs  Forfeit- 
ure Fund'.  This  account  shall  be  avaUable 
without  fiscal  year  limitations  for  the  fol- 
lowing purposes  of  the  United  States  Cus- 
toms Service— 

"(1)  the  payment  of  aU  expenses  neces- 
sary to  inventory,  safeguard,  and  maintain 
property  under  seizure,  detention,  or  forfeit- 
ed pursuant  to  any  law  enforced  or  adminis- 
tered by  the  United  States  Customs  Service, 
including  payments  for  expenses  of  mainte- 
nance, contract  services,  and  to  reimburse 
any  Federal,  State,  or  local  agency  for  any 
expenditures  made  for  the  maintenance  of 
property; 

"(2)  the  payment  of  awards  of  compensa- 
tion to  informers  under  section  619  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended; 

"(3)  the  payment  by  appropriate  customs 
officers  for  the  purchase  of  information 
concerning  violations  or  possible  violations 
of  any  law  enforced  or  administered  by  the 
(Customs  Service;  and 

"(4)  the  payment  to  persons  whom  the  ap- 
propriate customs  officer  determines  hold 
vaUd- 

"(A)  Uens  for  freight,  charges,  and  contri- 
butions in  general  average,  notice  of  which 
has  been  fUed  with  the  appropriate  customs 
officer  according  to  law;  and 

"(B)  Uens  against  property  that  has  been 
forfeited  pursuant  to  any  law  enforced  or 
administered  by  the  United  States  Customs 
Service. 

subject  to  the  condition  that  no  payment  to 
a  Uenholder  shaU  exceed  the  net  proceeds 
of  the  sale  or,  where  the  property  is  re- 
tained or  transferred  for  official  use,  the  ap- 
praised value  less  aU  applicable  expenses. 

"(b)  The  Fund  shall  be  InltlaUy  funded  by 
any  stmis  not  otherwise  obligated  from  the 
1981  and  1982  fiscal  year  appropriations  of 
the  United  States  Customs  Service. 

"(c)  All  proceeds  from  the  sale  or  other 
disposition  of  property  forfeited,  including 
any  seized  and  forfeited  currency,  under 
any  law  enforced  or  administered  by  the 


Customs  Service  shall  be  deposited  to  the 
(Customs  Forfeiture  Fund. 

"(d)  At  the  end  of  each  caleiuiar  quarter, 
any  sums  in  the  Fund  In  excen  of 
$10,000,000  shall  be  transferred  to  the  gen- 
eral fund  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

"(e)  Amounto  In  the  Fund  which  are  not 
currently  needed  for  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection  shaU  be  kept  on  deposit  or  in- 
vested in  obligations  of,  or  guaranteed  by, 
the  United  SUtes. 

"(f)  Within  sixty  days  of  the  end  of  ead» 
fiscal  year,  the  Commissioner  of  Customs 
wiU  report  to  the  appropriate  oversight 
committee  of  the  Congress  on  the  receipts 
and  disbursement  of  the  cnistoms  Forfeiture 
Fund. 

"(g)  The  provisions  relating  to  payments 
and  disbursements  from  the  Fund  esUb- 
lished  by  this  section  shaU  apply  to  aU  prop- 
erty disbursed  of  or  In  the  custody  of  the 
Customs  Service  on  or  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act.". 

Sk.   18.  A  new  section,  section  616.  is 
added  to  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  UAC. 
1616)  to  read  as  foUows: 
"8  61C.  Diapoaition  of  forfeited  property 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
retain  forfeited  property  for  official  use  or 
to  transfer  such  forfeited  property  on  such 
terms  or  conditions  as  he  may  determine 
to— 
"(1)  any  other  Federal  agency;  or 
"(2)  any  SUte  or  local  governmental 
agency  which  routinely  assisU  in  the  en- 
forcement of  the  laws  of  the  United  SUtes 
or  participated  In  any  of  the  acts  which  led 
to  the  proijerty  being  seized. 
The  United  SUtes  shaU  not  be  liable  in  any 
action  arising  out  of  the  use  of  any  property 
the  custody  of  which  was  transferred  p»irsu- 
ant  to  this  section  to  any  non-Federal 
agency. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  au- 
thorized to  order  the  discontinuance  of  any 
Federal  forfeiture  proceedings  in  favor  of 
the  institution  of  forfeiture  proceedings  by 
SUte  or  local  authorities  under  an  appropri- 
ate SUte  or  local  sUtute  when  he  deter- 
mines that  such  action  is  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  United  SUtes.  After  the  fUlng  of  a 
complaint  for  forfeiture  in  a  United  SUtes 
district  court,  the  appropriate  attorney  for 
the  Department  of  Justice  shaU  also  have 
the  authority  to  seek  a  voluntary  dismissal 
of  the  complaint  in  favor  of  SUte  or  local 
action  when  he  deems  it  to  be  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  United  SUtes. 

"(c)  Whenever  forfeiture  proceedings  are 
discontinued  by  the  Federal  Government  in 
favor  of  SUte  or  local  proceedings,  the  Sec- 
retary Is  authorized  to  transfer  custody  and 
possession  of  the  seized  property  to  the  ap- 
propriate SUte  or  local  official  immediately 
upon  the  Initiation  of  the  proper  actions  by 
such  officials. 

"(d)  Whenever  forfeiture  proceedings  are 
discontinued  by  the  Federal  Government  in 
favor  of  SUte  or  local  proceedings,  notice 
ShaU  be  sent  to  aU  known  Interested  parties 
advising  them  of  such  a  decision.  The 
United  SUtes  shaU  not  be  liable  in  any 
action  arising  out  of  the  seizure,  detention, 
and  transfer  of  seized  property  to  SUte  or 
local  officials.". 

Sk.  19.  Section  619  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  (19  U.S.C.  1619)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$50,000"  wherever  it  appears  and  in- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "$260,000". 


Sk.  30.  (a)  The  Tariff  Act  of  1930  is 
amended  by  adding  a  new  aection  to  read  as 
foUoiwK 

"8  589.  AfTwt  atrthortty  of  cnstoM  ofncert 

"Subject  to  the  direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  an  officer  of  the  C^ustoms 
Service  as  defined  in  section  401(1)  of  this 
Act,  as  amended,  may— 

"(1)  carry  a  firearm; 

"(3)  execute  and  serve  any  order,  warrant, 
subpena,  summons,  or  other  process  issued 
under  the  auth(Hlty  of  the  United  SUtes  for 
arrest,  search  or  seizure,  or  production  of 
evidence; 

"(3)  make  an  arrest  without  a  warrant  for 
any  offense  against  the  United  SUtes  com- 
mitted In  the  officer's  presence  or  for  a 
felony,  cognizable  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  SUtes  committed  outeide  the  offi- 
cer's presence  if  the  officer  has  reasonable 
grounds  to  believe  that  the  person  to  be  ar- 
rested has  committed  or  is  committing  a 
felony;  and 

"(4)  perform  any  other  law  enforcement 
duty  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
may  designate.". 

(b)  Section  7607  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Act  of  1964  (26  U.S.C.  7607)  Is  repealed. 

Sk.  21.  Sections  602,  605.  606,  608,  609, 
611,  613,  614,  615,  618.  and  619  (19  U.S.C. 
1602,  1605.  1606.  1608,  1609,  1611,  1613,  1614, 
1615.  1618,  and  1619)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  are  amended  by  inserting  the  word 
"aircraft,"  immediately  after  the  words  "ve- 
hicle" or  "vehicles."  wherever  they  appear. 

SUMMAHT  AND  AlCAYXSIS  OP  COMFREHKNSrVE 

FoRrartniE  Act  or  1983 

I.  PARTS  A  AKD  B 

This  blU  is  designed  to  enhance  the  use  of 
forfeiture,  and  in  particular  the  sanction  of 
crimiiud  forfeiture,  as  a  law  enforcement 
tool  in  combatting  two  of  the  most  serious 
crime  problems  facing  the  country:  racket- 
eering and  drug  trafficking. 

There  are  presently  two  types  of  forfeit- 
ure sUtutes  in  Federal  law.  The  first  pro- 
vides for  cIvU  forfeiture,  a  civil  in  rem 
action,  brought  directly  against  property 
which  is  unlawful  or  contraband,  or  which 
has  been  used  for  an  unlawful  purpose.  The 
majority  of  drug-related  property,  including 
drug  profits,  must  be  forfeited  cIviUy  under 
21  U.S.C.  881.  WhUe  this  civil  forfeiture 
sUtute  has  been  an  extremely  useful  tool  in 
the  effort  to  combat  drug  trafficking,  a  sig- 
nificant drawback  Is  the  requirement  that  a 
separate  civU  stilt  be  fUed  in  each  district  in 
which  forfeiUble  property  is  located.  Where 
the  property  to  be  forfeited  Is  the  property 
of  a  person  charged  with  a  drug  violation, 
and  that  violation  constitutes  the  basis  for 
forfeiture,  a  more  efficient  way  of  achieving 
forfeiture  would  be  to  employ  the  second 
type  of  forfeiture  sUtute,  a  criminal  forfeit- 
ure sUtute. 

Criminal  forfeiture  Is  relatively  new  to 
Federal  law,  although  It  has  its  origins  in 
ancient  English  common  law.  It  is  an  in  per- 
sonam proceeding  against  a  defendant  in  a 
criminal  case,  and  Is  Imposed  as  a  sanction 
against  the  defendant  upon  his  conviction. 
Criminal  forfeiture  is  now  available  under 
two  sUtutes:  The  Racketeer  Influenced  and 
Corrupt  Organizations  sUtute  (18  U.S.C. 
1961  et  seq.,  hereinafter  referred  to  as 
RICO)  and  the  Continuing  Criminal  Enter- 
prise sUtute  (21  U.S.C.  848,  hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  CCE),  which  punish  those  who 
engage  in  racketeering  enterprises  or  drug 
trafficking  organizations. 

In  the  last  decade  there  has  been  an  in- 
creasing awareness  of  the  extremely  lucra- 


tive nature  of  drug  trafficking  and  of  the  il- 
Ucit  economy  which  It  generates  and 
through  which  It  is  sustained,  and  thus,  of 
the  importance  of  effective  tools  for  attack- 
ing the  economic  aspects  of  such  crime.  A 
similar  awareness  with  respect  to  racketeer- 
ing led  to  the  enactment  of  the  RICO  and 
CCE  sUtutes  more  than  ten  years  ago. 

Both  civU  and  criminal  forfeiture  hold  sig- 
nificant promise  as  Important  law  enforce- 
ment tools  In  separating  racketeers  and 
drug  traffickers  from  their  iU-gotten  profits 
and  the  economic  power  bases  through 
which  they  operate.  However,  because  of 
limitations  of  and  ambiguities  in  present 
forfeiture  sUtutes,  the  law  enforcement  po- 
tential of  forfeiture  in  those  areas  has  not 
been  fuUy  realized.  This  biU  Is  designed  to 
address  these  problems. 

This  bUl  is  divided  into  four  parU.  Part  A 
seU  forth  an  amended  version  of  18  UJ3.C. 
1963,  the  provisions  of  current  law  govern- 
ing the  penidties,  including  criminal  forfeit- 
ure, for  violations  of  the  RICO  offenses  de- 
scribed in  18  U.S.C.  1962.  The  most  signifi- 
cant of  the  proposed  changes  in  the  current 
RICO  forfeiture  provisions  are  in  two  areas. 
First,  language  is  included  to  make  it  clear 
that  property  which  constitutes,  or  is  de- 
rived from,  the  proceeds  of  racketeering  ac- 
tivity punishable  under  18  UJ3.C.  1962  Is 
subject  to  an  order  of  criminal  forfeiture. 
Although  the  Department  of  Justice  has 
taken  the  position  that  such  proceeds  are  al- 
ready subject  to  forfeiture  under  18  U.S.C. 
1963,  several  courts  have  rejected  this  posi- 
tion. Second,  the  section  1963  amendments 
are  designed  to  address  the  problem  of  de- 
fendants defeating  forfeiture  actions  by  re- 
moving, concealing,  or  transferring  forfeit- 
able assets  prior  to  conviction.  These 
amendments  include  a  provision  expanding 
to  the  pre-indlctment  stage  a  court's  author- 
ity to  enter  restraining  orders,  a  provision 
setting  out  clear  authority  voiding  such 
transfers  in  the  context  of  criminal  forfeit- 
ure actions,  and  a  provision  permitting  the 
court  to  order  the  defendant  to  forfeit  sub- 
stitute assets  when  the  property  originaUy 
subject  to  forfeiture  is  no  longer  available  at 
the  time  of  conviction. 

Part  B  of  the  bUl  makes  several  amend- 
ments to  the  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1970.  The 
most  significant  of  the  amendments  is  the 
creation  of  a  new  criminal  forfeiture  sUtute 
that  would  be  applicable  in  aU  cases  involv- 
ing major  criminal  violations  of  the  Act. 
This  new  sUtute  would  provide  for  criminal 
forfeiture  of  the  proceeds  of  drug  offenses 
as  weU  as  property  used  in  the  commission 
of  such  offenses,  and  would  reduce  the  need 
to  pursue  parallel  criminal  prosecutions  and 
civil  forfeiture  actions.  This  forfeiture  sUt- 
ute would  also  Include  several  of  the  Im- 
provements proposed  to  the  RICO  criminal 
forfeiture  sUtute  In  Part  A.  Part  B  would 
also  amend  the  civil  forfeiture  provisions  of 
the  nareotics  laws  (21  U.S.C.  881)  to  aUow, 
in  certain  new  circumstances,  the  forfeiture 
of  real  property,  and  to  require  the  stay  of 
clvU  forfeiture  proceedings  pending  disposi- 
tion of  a  criminal  case  in  those  instances 
where  the  criminal  prosecution  and  forfeit- 
ure action  cannot,  or  should  not,  be  consoU- 
dated. 

SECnOH-BT-SBCTION  AKALTSIS  OP  PASTS  A  AMD 

B 

Pan  A 
Part  A  amends  18  U.S.C.  1963,  the  provi- 
sion which  sets  out  the  penalties  for  a  viola- 
tion of  the  RICO  sUtute  (18  U.S.C.  1962). 
The  current  penalties  of  fine  and  imprison- 
ment are  retained,  but  the  provisions  relat- 


ing to  criminal  forfeiture  have  been  amend- 
ed and  expanded.  Each  of  the  subsections  of 
18  U.S.C.  1963.  as  it  would  be  amended.  U 
discussed  below: 

18  U.8.C.  1963(a)  seto  out  the  penalties  for 
a  violation  of  18  V&.C.  1962.  Paragraph  (1) 
carries  forward  the  current  fine  and  impris- 
onment levels.  Paragr^h  (2)  describes  the 
property  of  the  defoidant  that  is  subject  to 
an  order  of  criminal  forfeiture.  The  sub- 
stantive change  worked  by  paragraph  (2)  is 
that  It  wiU  specif IcaUy  provide  for  forfeiture 
of  profits  generated  by  racketeering  activi- 
ty. Several  courts  have  held  that  such  prof- 
iU  are  not  currently  forfeitable  under 
RICO,  and  this  limiting  Interpretation  has 
significantly  diminished  the  utility  of  the 
sUtute's  criminal  forfeiture  sanction.  The 
criminal  forfeiture  provisions  of  the  crimi- 
nal code  reform  biU  also  provided  for  the 
forfeiture  of  proceeds.  See  S.  Rept.  No.  97- 
307,  page  948. 

18  U.S.C.  1963(b).  as  amended  emphasizes 
that  property  subject  to  civU  forfeiture  may 
be  either  real  property  or  tangible  or  intan- 
gible personal  property,  and  underscores  an 
intent,  consistent  with  current  law  (see.  e.g.. 
United  States  v.  Rubin,  559  F.  2d  975  (5th 
Cir.  1977)),  that  the  concept  of  "property" 
as  used  in  section  1963  is  to  lie  broadly  con- 
strued. 

18  U.S.C.  1963(c),  as  amended,  is  a  codifi- 
cation of  the  "taint"  theory  long  recognized 
in  forfeiture  cases.  Under  this  theory,  for- 
feiture relates  back  to  the  time  of  Ulegal 
acts  which  give  rise  to  the  forfeiture.  From 
that  time  forward,  the  property  is  tainted 
and  remains  subject  to  forfeiture  regardless 
of  any  subsequent  disposition.  Absent  such 
a  principle,  a  defendant  could  avoid  forfeit- 
ure simply  by  transferring  his  property 
prior  to  conviction.  This  subsection  makes  it 
clear,  however,  that  in  the  case  of  a  transfer 
to  a  bona  fide  purchaser  for  value,  the  At- 
torney General  may  not  proceed  with  dispo- 
sition of  the  property.  Such  persons  may 
obtain  a  return  of  their  property  by  filing  a 
petition  for  remission  or  mitigation  of  for- 
feiture. 

18  U.S.C.  1963(d)  is  new  to  the  law.  It  pro- 
vides that  where  property  found  to  be  sub- 
ject to  forfeiture  has  been  removed,  con- 
cealed, transferred,  or  substantlaUy  deplet- 
ed, the  court  may  order  that  the  defendant 
forfeit  substitute  assets.  This  section  ad- 
dresses one  of  the  most  serious  impediments 
to  significant  forfeitures.  Presently,  a  de- 
fendant may  avoid  the  impact  of  forfeiture 
simply  by  transferring  his  assets  to  another, 
placing  them  beyond  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
court,  or  taking  other  actions  to  render  such 
property  unavailable  at  the  time  of  convic- 
tion. Section  1963(d)  addresses  this  problem. 
See  S.  Rept.  No.  97-307.  pages  948-949. 

18  VJS.C.  1963(e).  as  amended,  expands 
the  current  authority  of  the  courts  to  enter 
restraining  or  protective  orders  with  respect 
to  property  that  may  be  subject  to  forfeit- 
ure. The  current  restraining  order  author- 
ity, set  out  in  18  U.S.C.  1963.  is  limited  to 
the  post-indictment  period.  However,  de- 
fendants often  become  aware,  prior  to  in- 
dictment, of  a  criminal  Investigation  and 
wiU  move  to  conceal  or  aUenate  their  for- 
feiUble assets  at  that  time.  To  address  this 
problem,  amended  section  1963(e)  describes 
certain  circumstances  under  which  the  gov- 
ernment may  obtain  a  pre-indictment  re- 
straining order.  This  section  also  articulates 
the  circumstances  in  which  an  ex  parte  re- 
straining order  may  be  issued.  Such  an 
order  is  limited  to  a  term  of  ten  days,  and 
may  be  Issued  only  when  it  appears  that  the 
giving  of  notice  wlU  result  in  the  transfer  or 
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removkl  of  the  property  before  an  order 
could  be  Issued. 

18  UJaC.  1063(f).  as  propoMd.  governs 
matters  artalnc  during  the  period  from  the 
entry  of  the  order  of  forfeiture  untU  the 
time  that  the  Attorney  General  directs  dis- 
poaition  of  the  property.  For  the  most  part, 
these  provisions  are  drawn  from  current  law 
and  pracUcea.  and  have  been  formulated  to 
provide  neoeoary  flexibility. 

18  U.8.C.  19e3<g)  concerns  matters  regard- 
ing the  diapoaltlon  of  property,  and  is  drawn 
largely  from  currait  law.  A  new  aspect  of 
this  provision  is  that  is  specifically  author- 
iaes  the  court  to  stay  disposition  of  the  for- 
feited property  pending  an  appeal  of  the 
criminal  case  if  a  third  party  claiming  an  in- 
terest in  the  property  demonstrates  that 
such  disposition  will  result  in  irreparable 
injury,  harm,  or  loss  to  him.  Once  the  prop- 
erty has  been  disposed  of,  the  proceeds  are 
to  be  used  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  for- 
feiture and  sale,  iixUudlng  costs  arising  from 
the  aeinire.  maintenance,  and  custody  of 
the  property.  The  remaining  amounts  are  to 
be  deposited  in  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury. 

18  VS.C.  1963(h)  sets  forth  several  as- 
pects of  the  authority  of  the  Attorney  Oen- 
eral  with  respect  to  property  that  has  been 
ordered  forfeited.  This  authority  is  in  es- 
sence carried  forward  from  existing  law,  al- 
though in  a  more  straightforward  manner. 
This  provision  also  improves  on  current  law 
in  that  it  articulates  a  standard  for  judicial 
review  of  the  Attorney  General's  decision 
with  nsfiect  to  a  petition  for  remission  or 
mitigati(Hi  of  forfeiture,  the  mechanism 
whereby  innocent  third  parties  may  obtain 
relief  from  a  forfeiture  of  property  in  which 
they  may  have  a  legitimate  Interest. 

18  UJB.C.  1963(1).  Under  current  18  U.S.C. 
1963(c).  the  procedures  for  most  post-sei- 
sure  matters  are  governed  by  the  ciistoms 
laws.  In  some  respects,  however,  these  cus- 
toms laws  provisions  have  been  inadequate 
in  addressing  some  of  the  complex  issues 
that  arise  In  RICO  cases,  where  forfeited 
property  may  Include  complex  interests  In 
ongoing  businesses.  Subsection  (1)  therefore 
requires  the  issuance  of  regulations  to 
govern  certain  post-seizure  matters  which 
may  be  drafted  to  address  some  of  the 
unique  problems  arising  in  RICO  forfeiture 
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18  U.S.C.  1963(j)  codifies  the  currently 
recognized  limitations  on  the  commence- 
ment of  legal  actions  by  third  parties  claim- 
ing an  Interest  in  property  subject  to  for- 
feiture. See  United  States  v.  Mandek  505  F. 
Supp.  189  (D.  Md.  1981). 

18  n.S.C.  1963(k)  emphasizes  the  current 
Jurisdiction  of  the  court  to  enter  orders 
under  Part  A  of  this  title  without  regard  to 
the  location  of  the  property— a  principle 
which  distinguishes  criminal  forfeiture  from 
in  rem  dvll  forfeiture  actions. 

18  VS.C.  1963(1),  as  amended,  authorizes 
the  court  to  order  the  taking  of  depositions 
to  facilitate  the  identification  and  location 
of  property  that  has  been  ordered  forfeited 
and  to  facilitate  the  disposition  of  petitions 
for  remission  or  mitigation  of  forfeiture. 
The  taking  of  such  depositions  will  provide 
for  a  more  orderly  and  fair  consideration  of 
these  matters  and  will  permit  the  develop- 
ment of  a  more  complete  record. 
Parts 

Part  B  of  the  bill  sets  out  various  amend- 
ments to  the  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1970  (21 
nJS.C.  801  et  seq.). 

The  fint  section  creates  a  new  generally 
applicable  criminal  forfeiture  statute  for  all 


felony  violations  of  Titles  n  and  m  of  the 
Comprehendve  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  This  sUtute  is.  in  virtuaUy  aU 
respects,  identical  to  the  RICO  criminal  for- 
feiture statute  as  amended  by  this  bill,  and 
will  appear  as  a  new  section  413  of  the  Act. 
Section  413  is  divided  Into  the  following  sub- 
sections. 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  413  provides  for 
the  sanction  of  criminal  forfeiture  upon  a 
defendant's  conviction  for  a  felony  drug  of- 
fense. Property  which  is  subject  to  criminal 
forfeiture  under  this  provision  Includes  the 
proceeds  of  the  drug  violation  (now  subject 
to  civil  forfeiture  under  21  U.S.C.  881(a)(6)), 
property  used  or  Intended  to  be  used  to 
commit  the  violation  (such  property  is 
largely  subject  to  civil  forfeiture  under  cur- 
rent 21  U.S.C.  881),  and  the  property  al- 
ready subject  to  criminal  forfeiture  under 
the  Continuing  Criminal  Enterprise  statute 
(21  U.S.C.  848). 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  413.  like  the 
analogous  provision  of  18  U.S.C.  1963,  as 
amended  by  this  bill,  emphasizes  that  the 
term  "property",  as  used  in  section  413(a),  is 
to  be  broadly  construed. 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  413— see  analysis 
of  section  in  Part  A  above  that  refers  to  new 
18  U.S.C.  1963(c). 

Subsection  (d)  of  section  413— see  analysis 
of  section  In  Part  A  above  that  refers  to  the 
analogous  substitute  assets  provision  of  new 
18  VS.C.  1963(d). 

Subsection  (e)  of  section  413— see  analysis 
of  section  In  Part  A  above  that  refers  to  the 
analogous  protective  order  provision  of  new 
18  U.S.C.  1963(e). 

Subsection  (f)  recognizes  that  ia  drug 
cases  forfeitable  assets  frequently  take  the 
form  of  cash,  precious  metals  and  gems,  and 
other  property  that  Is  easUy  moved  or  con- 
cealed. With  respect  to  such  property,  a  re- 
straining or  protective  order  may  not  be  suf- 
ficient to  assure  the  availability  of  the  prop- 
erty for  forfeiture.  Therefore,  this  section 
provides  for  the  Issuance  of  a  warrant  of  sei- 
zure if  the  government  demonstrates  that  a 
protective  or  restraining  order  will  not  be 
sufficient. 

Subsection  (g)  of  section  413— see  analysis 
of  section  in  Part  A  that  refers  to  the  analo- 
gous provision  of  new  18  U.S.C.  1963(f),  gov- 
erning certain  matters  arising'  in  the  period 
between  the  entry  of  the  order  of  foreiture 
and  the  disposition  of  the  property. 

Subsection  (h)  of  section  413— see  analysis 
of  section  in  Part  A  that  refers  to  the  analo- 
gous provision  of  new  18  U.S.C.  1963(g). 
which  governs  matters  concerning  the  dis- 
position of  property  ordered  forfeited. 

Subsection  (i)  of  section  413— see  analysis 
of  section  in  Part  A  that  refers  to  the  analo- 
gous provision  of  new  18  U.S.C.  1963(h), 
enumerating  the  authorities  of  the  Attor- 
ney General. 

Subsection  (J)  of  section  413  retains  the 
current  application  of  the  customs  laws  to 
certain  matters  arising  under  forfeitures  ef- 
fected under  tiUes  21,  United  States  Code. 
See  21  U.S.C.  881(d). 

Subsection  (k)  of  section  413— see  analysis 
of  section  in  Part  A  that  refers  to  new  18 
U.S.C.  1963(J). 

Subsection  (1)  of  secUon  413— see  analysis 
of  section  in  Part  A  that  refers  to  new  18 
U.S.C.  1963(k). 

Subsection  (m)  of  section  413— see  analy- 
sis of  section  in  Part  A  that  refers  to  new  18 
VJ&.C.  1963(1). 

The  second  section  of  Part  B  incorporates 
in  21  UAC.  824(f)  (relating  to  the  forfeiture 
of  controlled  substances  held  by  a  dispenser 
or   manufacturer    whose    registration    has 
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been  revoked)  the 
above. 

The  third  section  of  Part  B  deletes  the 
separate  criminal  forfeiture  provisions  of 
the  Continuing  Criminal  Enterprise  statute 
(21  U.S.C.  848).  Criminal  forfeiture  arising 
out  of  a  violation  of  this  statute  will  be  gov- 
erned by  the  new  criminal  forfeiture  statute 
set  out  above 

The  fourth  section  of  Part  B  amends  cer- 
tain provisions  of  21  U.S.C.  881.  which  pro- 
vides for  the  civil  forfeiture  of  a  variety  of 
drug  related  property,  and  which  also  gov- 
erns certain  procedural  matters  both  in  civil 
and  criminal  forfeitures  under  the  CCE 
statute. 

The  first  amendment  would  add  to  the  list 
of  property  subject  to  civil  forfeiture  real 
property  which  is  used  in  a  felony  violation 
of  title  21.  An  "limocent  owner"  exception 
like  that  now  included  in  other  provisions  of 
section  881  (a)—  is  included. 

The  amendment  to  subsection  (b).  (c),  (d). 
and  (e>  of  section  881  are  essentially  techni- 
cal and  conforming  amendments.  In  addi- 
tion, two  new  subsections  are  added  to  21 
U5.C.  881.  The  first  codifies  the  "taint" 
theory  now  clearly  applicable  in  civil  forfeit- 
ure actions.  The  section  provides  for  a  stay 
of  civil  forfeiture  proceedings  where  a  crimi- 
nal action  including  criminal  forfeiture  of 
the  same  property  is  commenced. 

The  fifth  section  of  Part  B  adds  a  new  sec- 
tion at  the  end  of  Title  III  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control 
Act  to  make  it  clear  that  the  new  criminal 
forfeiture  statute  applies  in  cases  of  felony 
violations  involving  the  import  or  export  of 
controlled  substances. 

The  sixth  section  of  Part  B  carries  neces- 
sary conforming  amendments. 

II.  PARTS  c  Ain>  D 
Part  C  would  create  a  forfeiture  fund  for 
Justice.  Part  D  would  amend  the  civil  for- 
feiture provisions  of  the  Tariff  Act  to  allow 
Customs  and  D.E.A.  to  operate  more  effi- 
ciently while  providing  the  same  rights  for 
claimants  of  seized  property.  Furthermore, 
for  the  first  time  (Customs  and  D.E.A.  would 
be  allowed  to  transfer  forfeited  property 
such  as  cars,  planes,  boats,  radio  equipment, 
etc.,  directly  to  state  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  who  assist  them  in  the  en- 
forcement of  the  laws  of  the  United  SUtes. 
This  would  be  a  boost  to  federal/state  coop- 
eration. 

The  major  feature  of  Parts  C  and  D  Is  the 
establishment  of  forfeiture  funds  both  for 
the  Department  of  Justice  (to  be  used  for 
controlled  substance  violations  only)  and  for 
Customs.  The  primary  purposes  of  such  spe- 
cial operating  funds  are:  (1)  to  remove  cer- 
tain "contingency  appropriations"  from  the 
agencies'  budgets,  thereby  resulting  in 
budget  savings.  (2)  to  provide  for  greater  ef- 
ficiency in  the  handling  of  seized  and  for- 
feited property,  and  (3)  to  eliminate  the 
irony  that  the  agencies'  operating  funds  for 
enforcement  actions  are  decreased  by  the 
amount  of  monies  spent  as  expenses  on  for- 
feitures, which  has  the  net  effect  of  reduc- 
ing C^istoms'  funds  for  more  direct  law  en- 
forcement purposes. 

Included  in  the  C^istoms  and  DJ:.A.  ap- 
propriation are  amounts  for  care  and  stor- 
age of  seizure  property  and  purchase  of  in- 
formation and/or  evidence.  However,  by 
their  very  nature,  these  expenditures  are 
not  subject  to  agency  control  or  prediction 
(i.e..  Operation  Florida).  Establishment  of 
the  forfeiture  funds  logically  removes  con- 
sideration of  these  items  from  the  budget 
and  places  control  of  the  funds  in  the  ap- 


propriate Congressional  oversight  commit- 
tee. This  would  have  eliminated  $9.5  million 
in  Customs  budget  request  for  fiscal  year 
1981. 

Under  present  law  the  costs  of  handling 
each  seizure  are  deducted  from  the  proceeds 
of  that  seizure,  if  any.  The  resulting  "net 
proceeds"  are  then  transferred  to  the  Gen- 
eral Fund  in  the  Treasury.  But  if  the  pro- 
ceeds do  not  exceed  the  expenses,  the 
agency  must  cover  the  expenses  out  of  its 
regular  budget.  In  other  words,  the  net  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  one  seizure  cannot 
presently  be  used  to  offset  the  unrecouped 
costs  of  another  seizure.  The  new  fimd 
would  allow  the  agencies  to  balance  all  pro- 
ceeds against  all  expenses,  with  the  over-all 
net  proceeds  being  transferred  to  the  Gen- 
eral fund  of  the  Treasury.  The  agencies 
would  only  maintain  a  balance  of  ten  mil- 
lion dollars  in  their  funds  for  operating  pur- 
poses. 

The  current  procedure  requiring  the  agen- 
cies to  account  separately  for  costs  associat- 
ed with  each  Individual  seizure  is  inefficient, 
both  In  costs  and  manpower,  but  would  no 
longer  be  required  under  the  proposed  for- 
feiture funds.  The  establishment  of  the  spe- 
cial accounts  would  also  encourage  more  ef- 
ficient maintenance,  storage  and  inventory 
procedures  than  are  feasible  under  current 
requirements,  such  as  possible  national  In- 
ventory and  property  maintenance  control 
through  computerization. 

The  establishment  of  funds  would  also 
give  greater  protection  to  innocent  lien- 
holders  since  they  could  be  paid  immediate- 
ly on  their  liens  without  the  necessity  of 
waiting  for  a  sale  or  a  transfer  to  another 
agency.  It  would  also  allow  the  agencies  to 
pay  the  costs  of  maintenance  of  the  proper- 
ties on  a  regular  tuisls  without  regard  to  the 
sale  or  transfer  date  of  the  property  and 
without  the  need  of  contracting  for  services 
on  a  contingency  liasis.  The  net  effect  would 
be  to  relieve  the  agencies  of  the  financial  re- 
strictions and  complications  of  having  to 
deal  with  each  and  every  seizure  on  a  sepa- 
rate basis,  but  would  maintain  the  account- 
ability on  an  over-all  iMisis.  The  agencies 
would  be  required  to  funUsh  a  complete  ac- 
counting of  these  deposits  and  expenditures 
to  the  Congress. 

Another  major  provision  contained  In  the 
amendments  Is  the  change  in  the  current 
law  to  allow  D.E.A.  and  C^ustoms  to  transfer 
seized  property  directly  to  state  and  local 
law  enforcement  agencies  once  It  has  been 
forfeited.  The  amendment  would  also  allow 
them  to  do  tliis  Indirectly  by  merely  declin- 
ing to  pursue  forfeiture  actions  in  favor  of 
state  action.  The  Act  would  l>e  changed  so 
as  to  amend  21  UJ3.C.  881(e)  and  create  a 
new  section  19  U.S.C.  1616  in  order  to  ac- 
complish this  goal.  The  new  provisions 
could  result  in  many  vehicles  and  other 
properties  being  transferred  from  the  seiz- 
ing agency  to  another  federal  agency  or  to  a 
state  agency  without  the  necessity  of  utiliz- 
ing the  present  cumbersome  procedure  of 
going  through  GJ3-A.  Under  the  current 
procedure  there  is  no  way  to  insure  that  the 
property  will  t>e  transferred  to  any  particu- 
lar agency,  federal  or  state.  The  new  au- 
thority would  provide  incentive  to  the  state 
and  local  police  to  cooperate  more  with  the 
federal  agencies  while  providing  them  with 
the  equipment  necessary  for  their  duties. 
Federal-state-local  cooperation  would  be 
greatly  enhanced. 

Part  D  would  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  to  enable  Customs  and  D.E.A.  to  more 
quickly  and  efficiently  process  civil  forfeit- 
ure actions  without  altering  the  rights  of 


the  claimants.  First,  the  properties  that  are 
subject  to  the  simmiary  forfeiture  provi- 
sions (19  X3S.C.  1607)  would  be  vastly  in- 
creased by  excepting  all  vehicles  used  in 
transporting  contraband  as  well  as  other 
property  valued  at  less  than  $100,000.  This 
means  that  if  no  one  files  a  claim  for  seized 
property  that  falls  within  the  exceptions 
just  stated,  the  agency  could  summarily  de- 
clare the  property  forfeited  and  dispose  of  It 
according  to  law.  Of  course,  proper  notice  to 
interested  parties  is  required  before  such 
action  could  be  taken.  There  would  be  no 
denial  of  a  right  to  trial  in  District  Court 
since  the  claimant  could  still  pursue  such 
action  by  the  filing  of  a  cost  bond  with  the 
court.  The  net  effect  of  the  changes  would 
be  merely  to  allow  the  agencies  to  proceed 
with  those  cases  that  would  result  In  a  de- 
fault Judgment  in  Federal  court.  For  exam- 
ple, of  the  600  cases  now  pending  in  the 
Southern  District  of  Florida,  over  25  per- 
cent will  end  in  default  Judgment  if  past  ex- 
perience is  repeated.  The  new  amendment 
would  relieve  the  agencies,  the  courts,  the 
U.S.  Attorneys  and  the  U.S.  Marshals  of  the 
burden  of  these  needless  lawsuits,  resulting 
in  savings  of  time,  costs  and  manpower.  It 
would  also  save  a  lot  on  maintenance  ex- 
penses since  the  properties  are  incurring 
dockage  or  other  storage  fees,  costs  of 
guards,  and  upkeep  costs  whUe  awaiting  a 
Judicial  default.  It  can  take  up  to  more  than 
six  months  Just  to  get  a  default  Judgment  in 
Court. 

In  conclusion,  administrative  forfeiture  in 
accordance  with  current  Treasury  Regula- 
tions and  the  provisions  of  the  new  section 
607  (19  U.S.C.  1607)  would  fully  protect  Uen 
holders  and  innocent  owners  while  relieving 
court  congestion  and  unnecessary  burdens 
upon  the  U.S.  Attorneys,  Marshals  and  the 
agencies.  It  would  also  result  In  reduced 
storage  and  maintenance  costs  and  attor- 
neys fees  by  providing  quicker  disposition  of 
cases. 

The  other  important  provision  in  the 
amendment  would  create  a  new  Section  589 
of  the  Tariff  Act  (19  U.S.C.  1589)  to  set 
forth  the  arrest  authority  of  CHistoms  offi- 
cers. Under  existing  law,  a  (Customs  officer 
has  authority  to  make  arrests  without  a 
warrant  for  violations  of  the  narcotic  drug 
and  marijuana  laws  under  section  7607  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  and  for  violation 
of  the  customs  or  navigation  laws  or  any  law 
respecting  the  revenue  under  section  581  of 
the  Tariff  Act,  where  the  violation  Is  com- 
mitted in  the  officer's  presence  or  where  the 
officer  has  reason  to  believe  that  the  person 
to  l)e  arrested  has  committed  or  is  commit- 
ting such  violation.  In  addition,  miscellane- 
ous conservation,  fisheries  and  pollution 
laws  also  confer  arrest  authority  on  (Cus- 
toms officers  in  various  situations.  (16 
U.S.C.  3405;  16  U.S.C.  3405;  16  U.S.C.  772d, 
916g,  9S9(b>;  and  33  U.S.C.  413) 

The  present  law  requires  customs  officers 
malUng  arrests  for  export  violations  and  as- 
saults on  CTustoms  officers  to  rely  on  the 
various  state  laws  conferring  arrest  author- 
ity on  private  persons,  unless  state  law  con- 
fers peace  officer  status  on  them.  This  reli- 
ance on  fifty  different  state  laws  is  both 
confusing  and  Inconsistent  with  the  author- 
ity conferred  upon  other  Federal  law  en- 
forcement officers.  See  U.S.  v.  Svoanvixki, 
557  F.  2d  40  (2d  clr..  1977)  and  U.S.  v.  He- 
liczer,  373  P.  2d  241  (2d  Clr.,  1967),  cert, 
den.,  388  U.S.  917  (1967).  The  proposed 
amendment  creating  a  new  section  589  in 
the  Tariff  Act  merely  confers  upon  Customs 
law  enforcement  officers  the  same  kind  of 
authority  that  other  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment officers  have. 


Customs  officers  are  now  engaged  to  Fed- 
eral enforcement  programs  not  heretofore 
within  the  sphere  of  Customs  activity.  Tb^ 
limited  arrest  authority  has  proven  to  be 
clearly  inadequate  and  potentially  compro- 
mises and  hinders  the  Customs  Servioe's 
role  in  the  efficient  enforcement  of  such 
Federal  programs.  For  example,  customs  of- 
ficers in  the  cargo  security  program  fre- 
quently observe  violations  of  non-customs 
laws,  such  as  thefts  from  interstate  ship- 
ments (18  U.S.C.  659).  Also,  fugitive  felons 
and  persons  in  possession  of  stolen  property 
have  been  encountered  entering  the  United 
States  by  customs  inspectors  who  have 
access  to  the  National  Crime  InformatioD 
Center.  In  both  of  these  instances.  Customs 
officers  presently  must  call  upon  other  law 
enforcement  officers  to  make  arrests.  In 
remote  border  areas  and  late  at  night,  these 
other  law  enforcement  officers  may  be  un- 
available. In  addiUon.  Customs  officers  en- 
gaged in  protecting  Federal  property  and 
«nployees,  like  those  who  participated  in 
the  Federal  air  security  program  and  the  so- 
called  "CXiban  Freedom  Flotilla"  program, 
had  to  be  sworn  in  as  deputy  United  States 
Marshals  to  enable  them  to  carry  out  their 
duties.  This  procedure  has  proven  to  be  in- 
efficient, cumbersome  and  inadequate. 

The  proposal  would  grant  the  additional 
arrest  authority  to  officers  of  the  customs 
as  those  officers  are  defined  in  section  401(1) 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  as  amended  (19 
U.S.C.  1401).  It  would  incorporate  present 
authority  contained  in  section  7607  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  for  C^ustoms 
officers  to  carry  firearms,  execute  and  serve 
search  and  arrest  warrants,  and  serve  sub- 
poenas and  would.  In  addition,  authorize  an 
officer  of  the  CTustoms  Service  to  make  ar- 
rests without  a  warrant  for  any  offense 
against  the  United  States  committed  in  the 
officer's  presence,  or  outside  the  officer's 
presence  if  the  office  has  reasonable 
groimds  to  believe  that  the  person  to  l>e  ar- 
rested has  committed,  or  is  committing,  a 
felony. 

An  enactment  of  subsection  (2)  at  this 
time  would  also  make  it  clear  that  Customs 
officers  may  serve  search  and  arrest  war- 
rants for  any  federal  offense.  This  would 
eliminate  the  problem  raised  in  U.S.  v.  Har- 
Hngton,  520  F.  Supp.  93  (EJ3.  C^al.,  1981). 
That  case  questioned  (Customs  authority  to 
serve  search  warrants  in  joint  DEA-Customs 
investigations  away  from  the  border. 

The  bill  would  also  authorize  customs  offi- 
cers to  perform  any  other  law  enforcement 
duties  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
designates.  This  provision  would  codify 
present  practice  and  permit  maximum  utili- 
zation of  Customs  personnel  in  other  Treas- 
ury activities,  such  as  protective  details  and 
inspector  general  investigations.* 


By  Mr.  CHILES  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Randolph): 
S.  949.  A  bill  to  provide  a  program  to 
increase  the  literacy  of  the  American 
public  in  the  fields  of  mathematics, 
science,  and  technology,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

MATHntATICS,  SCIKNCK,  AlfD  HIGH  TECRNOLOGT 
SKILLS  ACT  or  1983 

•  Mr.  CHHjES.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  the  Mathematics. 
Science,  and  High  Technology  Skills 
Act  of  1983.  for  myself  and  my  distin- 
giilshed  colleague  from  West  Virginia, 
Senator  Rakdolph. 
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It  looks  like  having  a  math  and  sd- 
enoe  bill  has  become  a  requirement  for 
monbership  in  the  U^.  Senate  this 
year,  when  you  consider  the  number 
of  bills  that  have  been  offered.  I 
seldom  feel  the  urge  to  Jump  on  the 
bandwagon  and  submit  my  own  ver- 
sion of  legislation  to  authorize  educa- 
tion programs.  However.  I  think  the 
need  for  adequate  Federal  support  for 
this  critical  priority  is  very  great.  And 
my  work  on  the  Budget  and  Appro- 
priations Committees,  as  well  as  on 
the  Governmental  Affairs  Committee 
where  we  consider  intergovernmental 
relations  and  how  to  best  support 
State  and  local  efforts  in  areas  like 
this,  leads  me  to  be  very  concerned 
about  how  we  design  a  new  initiative. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  ex- 
plain why  I  believe  the  situation  we 
are  facing  in  math  and  science  educa- 
tion and  technology  training  merits  a 
Federal  priority.  Then  I  will  point  to 
the  issues  of  prime  concern  to  me,  and 
what  I  hope  my  bill  will  contribute  to 
the  deliberations  of  the  authorizing 
committee  and  the  Senate  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

THE  KEEB  FOB  TRB  LB6ISIATIOII 

We  can  see  some  disturbing  trends  in 
math  and  science  education  and  their 
impact  on  the  supply  of  workers  with 
highly  technical  skills  in  industry  and 
business: 

A  decade  ago,  25  to  30  percent  of  the 
college-bound  high  school  seniors  indi- 
cated they  planned  to  prepare  for  ca- 
reers as  teachers.  Currently,  only 
about  5  percent  of  the  same  students 
are  sajring  that  teaching  would  be 
their  chosen  profession.  Even  more 
alarming  is  the  fact  that  only  1.3  per- 
cent of  high  school  seniors  going  to 
college  plan  to  be  math  or  science 
teachers. 

Our  Nation's  schools  and  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  are  experi- 
encing critical  shortage  of  teachers  in 
certain  areas  of  math  and  science.  The 
qualified  teachers  we  have  are  aban- 
doning the  classroom  for  careers  in 
private  industry  and  Oovemment. 
where  the  pay,  the  mobility,  and  in- 
tangible rewards  like  Job  satisfaction 
and  prestige  are  greater. 

Surveys  of  elementary  school  chil- 
dren show  that  most  of  them  "don't 
like"  science  by  third  grade  and  are 
turned  off  by  math  by  eighth  grade. 
Furthermore,  elementary  children, 
particularly  girls  and  minorities,  say 
they  "aren't  good"  at  math  and  sci- 
ence. Yet  few  children  are  bored  at 
the  National  Air  and  Space  Museum. 
They  find  quality  science  programs  on 
TV  as  exciting  as  "The  Dukes  of  Haz- 
sard"  or  "CHIPS."  I  am  sure  a  number 
of  my  colleagues  here  have  teenagers 
at  hcmie.  as  I  do.  who  are  teaching 
them  how  to  use  a  home  computer  to 
balance  the  checkbook  or  are  beating 
them  nii^tly  at  video  games.  Some- 
how that  natural  aptitude  and  enthu- 
glaon  for  math  and  science  Is  getting 


stifled  in  the  early  grades.  And  we  are 
pajing  the  price  in  everything  from 
national  test  scores,  to  how  many 
math  and  science  courses  the  kids  take 
in  high  school,  to  the  number  of  math 
and  science  teachers  of  engineers  we 
educate. 

The  children  growing  up  in  coun- 
tries like  Japan  and  Germany  and  the 
Soviet  Union— our  economic  competi- 
tors in  world  markets— are  taking 
more  than  twice  the  math  and  science 
courses  in  high  school,  vocational 
school,  and  coUeges  than  American 
yoimg  people  are.  Their  school  days 
and  school  year  are  longer,  and  the 
courses  more  rigorous.  These  differ- 
ences are  reflected  in  the  relative 
numbers  of  engineers  and  technicians 
being  trained  for  industry  and  defense 
in  our  coimtry  versus  other  industrial- 
ized nations. 

Our  economy  is  in  a  rapid  transition 
from  an  industrial,  to  a  technological 
and  service-oriented  basis.  We  read 
every  day  about  college-educated 
young  people  in  liberal  arts  and  busi- 
ness who  cannot  get  jobs.  We  see  adult 
and  older  workers  being  dislocated 
from  Jobs  and  declining  Industries, 
without  the  skills  to  compete  for  new 
Jobs  in  new  industries.  In  the  coming 
decades,  as  the  baby  boom  generation 
ages,  we  are  going  to  have  to  provide 
the  training  and  the  Job  opportunities 
women,  minorities,  and  the  disadvan- 
taged are  so  anxiously  seeking. 

THE  PURPOSE  OF  THE  LEGISLATIOM 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  does 
not  reinvent  the  wheel  when  it  comes 
to  the  things  we  should  be  doing  to  ad- 
dress these  national  concerns.  Like  the 
other  fine  bills  on  this  subject  that 
have  been  introduced  in  the  Senate, 
and  the  legislation  that  has  passed  the 
House,  it  seeks  to  provide  Federal  sup- 
port and  encouragement  to  the  vital 
activities  the  States,  local  education 
agencies,  higher  education  institu- 
tions, and  the  private  sector  are  imder- 
taldng  to  address  our  critical  needs  in 
math  and  science  education. 

My  bill  does  offer  two  concepts  that 
I  hope  the  education  committees  and 
the  Senate  will  give  a  good  deal  of 
thoughtful  attention  to:  One  idea  is 
that  we  cannot  Just  look  at  the  symp- 
toms of  the  problem  we  are  facing  in 
math,  science,  and  technological  train- 
ing. We  have  to  take  a  comprehensive 
approach  that  addresses  the  root 
causes  of  the  problem  and  directs  our 
solutions  to  each  cause. 

We  cazmot  promote  financial  incen- 
tives alone  for  teachers  of  math  and 
science  to  enter  and  stay  in  the  class- 
room, we  also  must  recognize  that  mo- 
tivation of  teachers  is  equally  related 
to  mobility,  to  those  intangible  factors 
like  professionalism,  to  preservice  and 
inservice  training,  to  the  curriculum 
he  or  she  has  to  work  with,  and  even 
back  to  the  kind  of  math  and  science 
education  he  or  she  received  in  the 


early  grades  and  the  role  models  that 
were  available. 

It  will  not  work  to  concentrate  on 
math  and  science  as  simply  academic 
subJecU.  without  better  incorporating 
these  subjects  into  the  total  curricu- 
limi,  teaching  youngsters,  and  teach- 
ers about  how  the  new  technologies 
will  affect  their  lives  and  work,  and 
linking  math  and  science  skiUs  with 
vocational  training  programs. 

We  cannot  Just  foctis  on  secondary 
and  postsecondary  math  and  science 
education.  Interest  and  aptitude  in 
these  subjects  is  being  lost  in  the  early 
elementary  grades.  That  requires 
better  training  of  elementary  teachers 
in  math  and  science  and  a  curriculum 
for  yoimg  ctiildren  that  fits  the  learn- 
ing process  of  the  average  student  and 
the  disadvantaged. 

Just  as  there  are  interrelationships 
between  teacher  training,  curriculum, 
and  access  for  underrepresented 
groups  to  math  and  science  education 
and  careers  within  the  educational 
system,  there  are  close  relationships 
between  what  we  need  to  be  doing  in 
education  and  industry's  need  for 
skilled  workers  and  professionals. 

Matching  our  labor  market  needs 
with  our  need  for  more  qualified 
teachers  and  a  more  adequate  curricu- 
lum leads  to  some  dynamic  opportuni- 
ties to  address  both  needs  at  once.  The 
same  activities  that  allow  teachers  to 
work  in  or  collaborate  with  industry, 
thus  providing  them  financial  and  pro- 
fessional rewards  and  increased  profi- 
ciency in  their  fields,  can  help  indus- 
try fill  their  gaps  in  skilled  profession- 
als. Thus  the  impact  of  a  project  to 
link  education  and  indiistry  can  be  felt 
in  teacher  recruitment  and  retention, 
teacher  qualifications,  industry's  need 
for  workers,  and  an  improved  curricu- 
liun  for  the  next  generation  of  work- 
ers and  teachers. 

To  reap  the  benefits  of  a  Federal  ini- 
tiative that  really  promotes  change 
and  improvement,  we  have  to  take  a 
comprehensive  approach  that  exam- 
ines how  all  the  activities,  all  the  na- 
tional priorities,  and  all  the  current 
and  proposed  programs  fit  together  to 
solve  the  problem.  A  farmer  would  not 
plant  only  half  or  one-fourth  of  his 
fields  and  hope  that  the  wind  blows  or 
the  birds  carry  the  seed  to  the  rest  of 
the  acreage.  Likewise,  we  cannot 
afford  to  tackle  the  math,  science, 
technical  skills  gap  in  a  piecemeal  or 
shortsighted  fashion. 

My  bill  offers  a  comprehensive 
framework  that  we  can  use  to  see 
what  the  national  priorities  are.  what 
the  potentially  effective  interventions 
are.  and  how  Federal,  and  ultimately 
State  and  local,  programs  stack  up  to 
address  them.  As  I  said.  I  did  not  try 
to  reinvent  the  wheel  with  my  legisla- 
tion. There  are  other  comprehensive 
bills,  and  I  do  not  claim  that  mine  is 
all  inclusive.  Tet  I  hope  the  frame- 


woric  wUl  be  valuable,  to  the  authoriz- 
ing committee  and  the  Senate,  in  sort- 
ing out  the  priorities,  and  in  matching 
the  activities  we  support  and  the  pro- 
grams we  enact,  to  where  we  are  and 
where  we  should  be  going  as  a  nation 
in  math,  science,  and  technological 
education. 

The  second  concept  I  propose  with 
the  biU  is  that  we  need  to  adopt  a 
mechanism  for  Federal  support  that 
truly  supports  what  the  States,  local 
education  agencies,  higher  education 
institutions,  and  private  sector  are 
doing  in  this  area.  We  seem  to  alter- 
nate between  extremes— the  shotgun 
approach  and  the  firehose  approach. 

The  shotgim  approach  is  when  you 
load  up  with  loads  of  money,  take  aim 
at  the  sky  or  the  side  of  a  bam.  and 
hope  that  enough  of  the  fimds  fall  in 
the  right  place  to  be  effective.  That  is 
what  we  do  with  block  grants  some- 
times. In  the  well-intentioned  effort  to 
take  all  the  strings,  burdens,  and  pa- 
perwork out  of  Federal  programs,  we 
give  the  States  a  laundry  list  of  what 
can  be  done  with  the  money.  All  the 
things  that  can  be  done  are  great  ac- 
tivities that  bear  some  relation  to  the 
problem  we  are  trying  to  address.  But 
it  does  not  require  any  prioritizing  on 
the  part  of  the  grantee,  or  process  for 
deciding  which  of  those  activities  is 
more  critical  tn  terms  of  the  State  and 
local  needs,  or  goals  to  be  met  through 
the  use  of  Federal  funds. 

We  have  a  good  example  of  that  in 
what  is  happening  with  the  chapter  II 
block  grant  under  the  Education  Con- 
solidation and  Improvement  Act.  I 
supported  that  block  grant  because  I 
thought  States  and  local  education 
agencies  ought  to  be  free  to  decide 
whether  their  greatest  concern  and 
need  was  arts  and  metric  education, 
career  education,  emergency  desegre- 
gation efforts,  or  something  else.  The 
States  and  locals  ought  to  l>e  able  to 
plug  the  Federal  funds  into  their 
needs  and  the  gaps  in  training,  service 
and  equipment  they  define. 

Yet  we  luiow  very  little  about  how 
these  funds  are  being  used.  And  what 
we  do  know  tells  us  that  the  funds  are 
not  necessarily  going  to  the  neediest 
school  districts,  that  the  funds  are 
being  spent  on  things  like  computers, 
equipment,  and  audiovisiial  materials. 
It  boils  down  to  general  aid  to  educa- 
tion. I  am  a  firm  supporter  of  Federal 
support  for  national  priorities  in  edu- 
cation—access to  quality  education  for 
the  disadvantaged,  the  handicapiied. 
minorities,  and  women;  vocational 
training  for  current  and  future  Jobs: 
research,  demonstration,  and  capacity- 
building;  and  now  this  math  and  sci- 
ence initiative.  But  I  would  not  take 
the  responsibility  for  basic  education 
from  the  States  and  local  education 
agencies.  I  cannot  support  general  aid 
for  education  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 
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Math  and  science  are  subjects  that 
are  being  taught  in  every  classroom 
and  school  in  this  country.  We  have 
the  responsibility  to  make  the  quality 
that  teaching  and  training  a  national 
priority  before  it  becomes  a  national 
crisis.  \t  it  has  not  become  one  already. 
But  we  had  better  avoid  taking  over 
math  and  science  or  any  other  area  in 
education  at  the  Federal  level.  Wheth- 
er we  spend  $50  million  or  $500  million 
or  $5  billion  on  the  effort,  there  will 
never  be  enough  resources  to  do  the 
Job  if  it  is  defined  as  a  Federal  respon- 
sibility alone.  Though  it  seems  the 
least  restrictive,  general  education  aid 
opens  the  door  for  more  Federal  inter- 
ference in  the  classroom  and  intrusion 
on  State  and  local  responsibilities  than 
a  narrowly  defined  categorical  pro- 
gram. Let  us  avoid  the  shotgun  ap- 
proach, as  it  is  wasteful  of  limited  dol- 
lars and  intrusive  as  general  aid  to 
education. 

The  firehose  approach  is  another 
way  we  miss  the  mark  in  Federal  aid 
to  education  priorities.  You  know  if 
you  put  a  very  narrow  nozzle  on  a  fire- 
hose, you  get  a  very  directed,  and  very 
forceful,  stream  of  water.  It  can  l}e  so 
forceful,  that  if  you  aim  at  someone 
whose  clothing  is  on  fire,  you  can 
knock  him  right  off  his  feet.  That  is 
what  happens  when  you  take  aim  at  a 
national  priority  and  target  the  funds 
well,  but  do  it  with  such  force  and  di- 
rection that  the  States  and  education 
institutions  are  hamstrung  in  their  ef- 
forts. 

Each  and  every  State  is  at  a  differ- 
ent place  in  math  and  science  educa- 
tion. How  the  national  priorities  stack 
up— teacher  recruitment  and  reten- 
tion, teacher  qualifications,  curricu- 
lum, access  for  women  and  minorities, 
industry  needs— are  different  in  each 
State  and  region.  So  if  the  program  we 
enact  requires  specific  amoimts  to  be 
spent  on  teacher  training,  so  much  on 
curriculum,  so  much  on  projects  with 
industry,  there  is  no  way  each  State  is 
going  to  be  able  to  allocate  the  funds 
in  the  most  efficient  maimer  to  its 
most  critical  needs  or  its  most  effec- 
tive instructions. 

The  same  things  happens  when  you 
force  each  State  to  send  an  equal  pro- 
portion of  the  fimds,  on  a  uniform  for- 
mula basis,  to  each  and  every  type  of 
institution  able  to  affect  change  in 
math  and  science  education.  Again, 
the  money  is  spread  too  thinly  to  do 
the  Job.  Again,  you  hamstring  the 
States  and  its  institutions  in  most  ef- 
fectively targeting  the  dollars  to  solu- 
tions. 

All  the  educational  institutions  and 
agencies,  govenunental  units,  and  pri- 
vate concerns  should  t>e  fully  involved 
in  the  process  of  defining  State  needs, 
priorities,  and  goals  in  math  and  sci- 
ence education.  The  State  should  have 
to  show,  in  its  plan  for  using  the 
funds,  that  the  plan  reflects  the  needs 
and  capacities  of  these  institutions  to 


participate.  The  States  should  have  to 
Justify  the  allocation  of  funds  among 
the  institutions  according  to  their 
needs  and  capabilties.  But  we  are  mis- 
taken if  we  think  we  in  Washington 
can  come  up  with  the  perfect  mix  of 
fimds  to  recipients  in  the  State  that 
will  reflect  the  States  situation  or  the 
most  effective  way  to  spend  the 
money. 

What  we  can  do  is  enact  a  process 
that  will  give  the  States  the  responsi- 
bility for  defining  and  addressing  their 
greatest  needs,  and  the  flexibility  to 
use  the  most  effective  and  efficient 
points  of  intervention.  If  the  process  is 
designed  correctly,  then  we  have  a 
system  of  checks  and  balances  among 
the  needs  and  interests  in  the  States 
that  fits  the  diversity  of  the  States. 
Let  us  avoid  knocking  the  States  and 
the  entities  within  the  States  who  are 
our  front  line  in  addressing  the  math 
and  science  issue  off  their  feet,  stifling 
their  effort  and  capacity  to  solve  the 
problem. 

My  bill  offers  a  mechanism  and  a 
process  for  strildng  the  balance  be- 
tween responsibility  and  flexibility.  I 
do  not  claim  the  process  is  perfect  in 
its  current  form.  But  I  offer  my  bill  as 
a  fonmi  of  discussion,  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  my  colleagues  on 
the  authorizing  committee  and  in  the 
Senate,  as  well  as  the  many  groups 
that  are  interested  in  this  initiative, 
toward  perfecting  the  process. 

Before  I  submit  the  bill  Itself  for  the 
record.  I  would  like  to  share  a  quote 
from  H.  G.  Wells  I  have  been  using 
quite  a  bit  lately:  "History  is  the  race 
between  education  and  catastrophe." 
The  relevance  of  that  quote  to  our 
current  deliberations  on  math  and  sci- 
ence education  is  twofold: 

First,  we  should  treat  something  like 
math  and  science  education,  and  tech- 
nological training,  as  national  prior- 
ities before  we  face  a  national  crisis. 
We  should  never  have  abandoned  the 
post-Sputnik  emphasis  on  supporting 
improvement  and  iimovation  in  math 
and  science  education.  We  are  pajing 
the  price  for  our  short-sightedness. 
And  if  we  do  not  ttct  quickly  and  effec- 
tively to  support  what  the  States,  edu- 
cation institutions,  and  the  private 
sector  are  trying  to  do.  we  are  going  to 
pay  a  much  higher  price. 

A  second  message  in  what  H.  G. 
Wells  had  to  say  is  that  the  need  for 
haste  does  not  call  for  careless  or  inef- 
fectual action.  Just  to  be  "doing  some- 
thing." We  are  talldng  about  a  brand- 
new,  full-scale  Federal  initiative  here, 
not  simply  a  little  demonstration  pro- 
gram. It  offers  us  the  opportunity  to 
learn  from  both  the  successes  and  the 
failures  of  our  current  and  past  Feder- 
al education  programs  and  to  follow 
the  patterns  of  success. 

We  are  in  a  different  time  than 
when  we  passed  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act,  the  Vocational  Educa- 
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Uon  Act  of  1963.  or  title  I  for  the  dis- 
advantaged, or  the  Education  for  All 
Handicapped  Act,  and  this  math  and 
science  initiative  is  different  from 
those  programs:  Math  and  science  edu- 
cation is  going  on  in  every  school  in 
the  oountrsr.  our  task  is  to  support  im- 
provements and  innovations.  We  are 
not  only  trying  to  bridge  the  gap  one 
or  more  imderserved  groups  are  facing 
in  math  and  science  education  and  ca- 
reers, but  to  Improve  the  quality  of 
education  for  the  average  student  as 
well.  Thus  we  should  explore  new 
mechanisms  that  reflect  these  differ- 
ences and  our  past  experiences. 

In  some  of  even  our  successful  edu- 
cation programs,  the  American  people 
have  questioned  whether  we  are 
"throwing  money  at  problems"  or  in- 
volving the  Federal  Government  in 
something  that  can  and  should  be  left 
to  the  States  and  education  institu- 
tions or  the  private  sector.  In  addition, 
we  are  facing  deficits  In  the  himdreds 
of  billions,  a  situation  we  did  not  face 
in  the  1960's  or  the  1970's. 

Those  of  us  who  believe,  as  I  do,  and 
I  am  sure  you  do,  that  this  Is  a  critical 
national  priority,  and  that  addressing 
it  effectively  is  cost-beneficial  in  the 
short  run  and  the  long  run,  must  take 
the  responsibility  for  seeing  that  our 
effort  is  effective,  efficient,  and  appro- 
priate to  the  Federal  role  in  education. 
We  will  be  held  accoimtable,  as  we 
should  be.  for  the  Impact  the  program 
has  at  the  State  and  local  level.  My 
concern  over  the  years  with  paperwork 
reduction,  regulatory  reform,  and 
flexible  grant  mechanisms  prompts  me 
to  offer  what  I  hope  are  positive  and 
productive  suggestions  for  avoiding  a 
rigid,  burdensome  Federal  program. 
My  work  on  the  funding  committees 
leads  me  to  be  concerned  that  we  real- 
ize the  full  potential  In  cost-benefit 
from  a  program  like  this,  through  tar- 
geting the  fimds  to  the  problem  and 
phasing  up  gradually  to  the  maximum 
spending  level. 

The  math  and  science  initiative,  and 
the  great  interest  that  has  been  gener- 
ated in  it  in  the  educational  communi- 
ty, the  States,  and  here  in  Congress,  is 
a  positive  sign  that  we  can  work  to- 
gether to  design  a  program  that  averts 
a  catastrophe.  I  am  confident  that 
education  is  going  to  win  the  race  once 
again. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  biU  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  949 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Mathematics.  Sci- 
ence and  High  Technology  Skill  Act  of 
1983". 
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STATEMENT  OF  POUCY  AND  PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  In  order  to— 

(1)  increase  the  literacy  of  the  American 
public  in  the  fields  of  mathematics,  science, 
and  technology: 

(2)  strengthen  mathematics,  science,  and 
technological  education  and  improve  the 
quality  of  mathematics  and  science  educa- 
tion at  the  elementary,  secondary,  and  post- 
secondary  levels; 

(3)  increase  the  supply  of  highly  skilled 
technicians  In  the  workforce;  and 

(4)  provide  access  to  adequate  mathemat- 
ics, science,  and  technological  training  and 
careers  for  women,  minorities,  and  other  tin- 
derrepresented  groups  in  these  fields; 
it  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act— 


(A)  to  alleviate  the  criUcal  shortage  of 
qualified  teachers  of  mathematics,  science, 
and  technology; 

(B)  to  upgrade  the  skill  and  proficiency  of 
teachers  of  mathematics  and  science  at  the 
secondary  and  postsecondary  level,  as  well 
as  improve  the  mathematics,  science  and 
technological  competency  of  elementary 
teachers  and  secondary  school  teachers  of 
academic  and  vocational  subjects  other  than 
mathematics  and  science: 

(C)  to  improve  the  mathematics  and  sci- 
ence curriculum  for  the  average  student  and 
underserved  groups,  such  as  women  and  mi- 
norities, and  to  provide  all  students  a  better 
understanding  of  the  Impact  of  science  and 
technology  on  their  lives  and  work; 

(D)  to  Improve  vocational  and  technical 
training  designed  to  provide  adequate  num- 
bers of  workers  with  high  degree  of  techno- 
logical sirills  and  provide  access  to  training 
in  these  skills  for  displaced  workers,  and 
new  and  underserved  entrants  to  the  Job 
market,  such  as  women,  the  disadvantaged, 
and  minorities;  and 

(E)  to  improve  the  overall  quality  of  edu- 
cation through  the  integration  of  mathe- 
matics and  science  in  the  curriculum,  and 
increased  emphasis  on  the  Impact  of  science 
and  technology  on  work  and  society. 

DXriNITIONS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "Director"  means  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Institute  of  Education; 

(2)  the  term  "elementary  school"  has  the 
same  meaning  given  that  term  under  section 
198(aK7)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965; 

(3)  the  term  "equipment"  has  the  same 
meaning  given  that  term  by  section 
198(aK8)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965: 

(4)  the  term  "Foundation"  means  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation: 

(5)  the  term  "Governor"  means  the  chief 
executive  of  any  State: 

(6)  the  term  "Institute"  means  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Education  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education; 

(7)  the  term  "institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion" has  the  same  meaning  given  that  term 
under  section  1201(a)  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965; 

(8)  the  term  "local  educational  agency" 
has  the  same  meaning  given  that  term 
under  section  198(a)(10)  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965; 

(9)  the  term  "secondary  school"  has  the 
same  meaning  given  that  term  under  section 
198(aK7)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965: 

(10)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education: 

(11)  the  term  "State"  means  each  of  the 
several  SUtes,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam. 
American  Somoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands: 

(12)  the  term  "State  educational  agency" 
has  the  meaning  given  that  term  under  sec- 
tion 198(aK17)  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965:  and 

(13)  the  term  "underrepresented  group" 
with  respect  to  individuals  means  Individ- 
uals of  limited  English-speaking  proficiency. 
Individuals  who  are  educationaJly  or  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged,  and  individuals 
who  are  handicapped  to  the  extent  such  in- 
dividuals are  determined  to  represent  a 
smaller  proportion  of  Individuals  participat- 
ing in  mathematics,  science,  and  technologi- 


cal education  and  careers  than  their  propor- 
tion in  the  general  population. 
TITLE  I— GRANTS  TO  STATES  FOR  THE 
IMPROVEMENT  OF  INBTRUCnON  IN 
MATHEMATICS.  SCIENCE.  AND  TECH- 
NOLOGY 

ADTBOaiXATIOH  OP  APPROPRIATIOin 

Sic.  101.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  carry  out  part  A  of  this 
title,  relating  to  basic  grants  for  the  Im- 
provement of  instruction  in  mathematics, 
science,  and  technological  literacy,  such 
sums  necessary  for  the  fiscal  year  1984.  and 
for  each  of  the  succeeding  fiscal  years 
ending  prior  to  October  1. 1988. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  part  B  of  this  title,  relat- 
ing to  Incentive  grants  for  the  improvement 
of  Instruction  in  mathematics,  science,  and 
technological  literacy,  such  sums  necessary 
for  the  fiscal  year  1984,  and  for  each  of  the 
succeeding  fiscal  years  ending  prior  to  Octo- 
ber 1. 1988. 

Part  A— Basic  Grants  por  the  Improve- 
ment OP  Instruction  in  Mathematics, 
Science,  and  Technology 

PROGRAM  authorized:  ELIGIBILITY 

Sec.  111.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  part, 
make  payments  to  States  to  pay  the  Federal 
share  of  the  costs  of  activities  described  In 
the  State  plan  approved  under  section  115. 

(b)  No  basic  grant  may  be  made  under  this 
part  unless  the  State— 

(1)  has  prepared  and  submitted  an  assess- 
ment of  the  status  of  education  in  mathe- 
matics, science,  and  technology  which  meets 
the  requirements  of  section  113:  and 

(2)  has  prepared  and  submitted  a  State 
plan  in  accordance  with  sections  114  and 
115. 

ALLOTMENT  TO  states 

Sec.  112.  (aKl)  From  the  sums  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  this  title  in  any  fiscal  year, 
the  Secretary  shall  reserve— 

(A)  not  to  exceed  1  percent  for  the  pay- 
ments to  Guam.  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  and  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands:  and 

(B)  0.5  percent  for  payments  for  children 
enrolled  in  Indian  schools  to  be  allotted  in 
accordance  with  their  respective  needs. 

(2)  From  the  remainder  of  the  amount  ap- 
propriated for  this  part,  the  Secretary  shall 
allot  to  each  State— 

(A)  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  one-half  of  such  remainder  as  the  school 
age  population  of  the  SUte  bears  to  the 
school  age  population  of  all  SUtes;  plus 

(B)  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  one-half  of  such  remainder  as  the 
number  of  children  in  the  local  educational 
agencies  of  the  SUtes  cotuited  under  section 
111(c)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965  for  the  year  prior  to 
the  year  for  which  the  determination  is 
made,  bears  to  the  total  number  of  such 
children  in  all  SUtes. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section— 

(1)  the  term  "school  age  population" 
means  the  population  aged  5  through  17; 
and 

(2)  the  term  "SUtes"  Includes  the  fifty 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

assessment  op  education  in  mathematics, 
scixncx.  and  technology 

Sac.  113.  (a)  Each  SUte  which  desires  to 
receive  a  basic  grant  under  this  part  shall 
prepare  and  submit  with  the  SUte  plan  re- 
quired under  section  115  an  assessment  of 
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education  In  mathematics,  science,  and  tech- 
nology in  accordance  with  subsections  (b) 
and(c). 

(b)  Each  such  assessment  shall  include— 

(1)  the  sUtus  of  the  availability  of  mathe- 
matics and  science  teachers  at  the  second- 
ary and  poetsecondary  education  levels 
within  the  SUte  by  location  and  field; 

(2)  the  sUtus  of  the  qualifications  of 
teachers  in  mathematics  and  science  at  the 
elementary,  secondary,  and  postsecondary 
education  levels,  both  speclaliste  in  these 
subjects  and  nonspeciallsU,  by  location  and 
field: 

(3)  the  adequacy  of  the  curriculum  in  the 
fields  of  mathematics,  science,  and  technol- 
ogy, and  equipment  and  materials  designed 
for  use  In  the  fields  of  mathematics,  science, 
and  technology; 

(4)  the  availability  of  workers  with  mathe- 
matics, science,  and  technological  skills 
needed  by  private  industry  in  the  SUte  and 
region,  and  the  capacity  of  the  educational 
system  within  the  SUte  to  meet  the  de- 
mands for  such  workers: 

(5)  the  degree  of  access  to  quality  instruc- 
tion in  the  fields  of  mathematics,  science, 
and  technology  and  to  careers  in  such  fields 
by  women,  minorities,  and  other  underrep- 
resented groups  of  individuals:  and 

(6)  the  quality  of  education  in  the  fields  of 
mathematics,  science,  and  technology 
within  the  SUte  as  evidenced  by  test  scores, 
national  standings,  and  job  placements. 

(c)  Each  such  assessment  shall  describe 
the  unmet  needs  identified  in  each  area  of 
subsection  (b):  the  on-going  or  existing  pro- 
grams. Initiatives,  and  resource  commit- 
ments by  the  SUte  in  each  of  the  following 
areas  of  educational  activity  to  address  such 
unmet  needs:  and  objectives  for  addressing 
the  remaining  need  in  the  following  areas  of 
educational  activity: 

(1)  Teacher  recruitment  and  retention  in- 
cluding— 

(A)  financial  Incentives  for  current  and 
prospective  teachers  to  enter  and  remain  In 
the  field  of  teaching  mathematics  and  sci- 
ence: 

(B)  efforts  to  upgrade  the  professional 
and  personal  incentives  for  current  and  pro- 
spective mathematics  and  science  teachers 
to  enter  and  remain  in  the  field: 

(C)  coordination  between  the  secondary 
schools  and  postsecondary  educational  insti- 
tutions, and  between  private  industry  and 
the  educational  system  to  identify  and  moti- 
vate potential  teachers  of  mathematics  and 
science  and  retain  teachers  who  are  teach- 
ing mathematics  and  science;  and 

(D)  use  of  retired  professionals  and  em- 
ployees in  private  Industry  to  fill  critical 
shortages  of  teachers  in  the  fields  of  mathe- 
matics, science  and  technology. 

(2)  Improving  teacher  qualifications  and 
sldlls  including— 

(A)  efforts  to  upgrade  the  skills  of  teach- 
ers of  mathematics  and  science  in  secondary 
schools  and  postsecondary  educational  insti- 
tutions; 

(B)  efforte  to  upgrade  the  mathematics 
and  science  skills  of  elementary  school 
teachers  and  secondary  school  teachers  of 
academic  and  vocational  subjecU  other  than 
mathematics  and  science: 

(C)  efforte  to  increase  the  understanding 
of  all  current  and  prospective  teachers  of 
the  Impact  of  science  and  technology  on  so- 
ciety and  woriL;  and 

(D)  coordination  between  the  elementary 
and  secondary  and  postsecondary  education- 
al levels  to  upgrade  the  qualifications  of 
teachers  in  mathematics  and  science,  and 
between  the  educational  system  of  the  SUte 


and  private  industry  to  Increase  teacher 
competency  in  mathematics  and  science. 

(3)  Curriculum  improvement  Including^ 

(A)  efforte  to  Interest  studente  In  elemen- 
tary schools,  secondary  schools,  and  postsee- 
ondary  educational  Institutions  in  mathe- 
matics, science,  and  technology  through  a 
more  adequate  and  relevant  curriculum; 

(B)  increasing  the  understanding  of  stu- 
dente of  the  Impact  of  science  and  technolo- 
gy on  their  lives  and  work; 

(C)  improving  student  performance  In 
mathematics  and  science  through  a  more 
adequate  and  relevant  curriculum,  particu- 
larly for  the  average  to  below-average  stu- 
dent: 

(D)  developing  more  rigorous  skill  and 
course  requlremente  in  the  mathematics 
and  science  curriculum: 

(E)  improving  the  integration  of  mathe- 
matics, science,  and  technology  training 
with  the  total  curriculum  of  such  schools; 
and 

(F)  fostering  collaboration  of  currictilum 
speclaliste,  mathematicians,  scientiste,  and 
represenutives  of  private  industry,  as  well 
as  teachers  In  curriculum  improvement. 

(4)  Meeting  the  skill  needs  of  private  In- 
dustry within  the  SUte  including  continu- 
ing linkages  between  the  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  postsecondary  education- 
al institutions,  and  private  industry  to  In- 
crease (A)  the  adequacy  of  mathematics,  sci- 
ence, and  technology  training  in  light  of  In- 
dustry needs,  and  (B)  the  supply  and  quali- 
fications of  current  and  future  workers. 

(5)  Access  for  women,  minorities,  and 
other  underrepresented  groups  of  individ- 
uals In  careers  in  mathematics,  science,  and 
technology,  including— 

(A)  teaching  skills  designed  for  teaching 
handicapped  studente.  studente  who  are  eco- 
nomically or  educationally  disadvantaged, 
and  studente  with  limited-English  proficien- 
cy: 

(B)  identification  of  underrepresented 
groups  of  Individuals  and  efforte  to  motivate 
and  prepare  them  for  careers  in  the  fields  of 
mathematics,  science,  and  technology;  and 

(C)  efforte  to  overcome  financial  and  edu- 
cational barriers  facing  such  underrepre- 
sented grouE>s  of  Individuals. 

(6)  Improvement  in  the  quality  of  mathe- 
matics, science,  and  technology  education 
including- 

(A)  sUtewide  elementary  and  secondary 
school  Improvement  efforts; 

(B)  improving  the  secondary  schools  of 
local  educational  agencies  to  ease  the 
school-to-work  transition  in  technical  fields 
and  entry  into  postsecondary  educational 
institutions  for  technological  training; 

(C)  linkages  between  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education,  postsecondary  education 
Including  vocational  and  technical  schools 
and  community  colleges,  and  private  indus- 
try; and 

(D)  efforte  to  raise  course  requlremente 
and  the  skills  of  studente  in  the  fields  of 
mathematics,  science,  and  technology. 

PREPARATION  or  STATE  PLAN 

Sec.  114.  (a)  Each  SUte  desiring  to  parUci- 
pate  in  the  basic  grant  program  under  this 
part  shall  prepare  a  plan  for  the  five-year 
period  following  the  submission  of  the  plan 
and  shall  submit  the  plan  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  115.  Each 
SUte  plan  shall  be  developed  in  consulU- 
tlon  with  the  Governor,  the  SUte  legisla- 
ture, local  educational  agencies  within  the 
SUte.  and  represenutives  of — 

(1)  vocational  secondary  schools  and  post- 
secondary  vocational  Institutions. 
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(2)  institutkHis  of  higher  education  and 
other  postaecondary  educational  instltu- 
tiona, 

(S)   teachers  and  teacher  training  pro- 


(4)  private  industry,  and 

(5)  the  general  public 

within  the  SUte. 

(b)  Any  State  which,  prior  to  the  prepara- 
tlrai  of  the  State  plan  required  by  this  part, 
has  developed  an  educational  plan  address- 
ing the  needs,  initiatives,  programs,  and  re- 
sources in  the  fields  of  mathematics,  sci- 
Mjce,  and  technology  in  the  SUte  may  use 
the  State  plan  so  developed  as  a  basis  for 
the  SUte  plan  required  by  this  section  and 
section  115.  to  the  extent  the  prior  SUte 
plan  meets  the  requlremente  of  this  section 
and  section  IIS. 

STATE  PLAM 

Sec.  115.  (a)  No  funds  appropriated  for 
any  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  the  provision  of 
this  part  may  be  paid  to  any  SUte  unless 
the  SUte  sulHnits  a  SUte  plan  for  a  five- 
year  period  which  is  prepared  In  accordance 
with  section  114  and  which  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section  and  other  provi- 
sions of  this  part.  Each  such  plan  shall— 

(1)  designate  the  SUte  educational  agency 
and  such  other  SUte  agencies  as  the  Gover- 
nor may  select  to  administer  the  SUte  plan, 
either  directly  or  through  appropriate  ar- 
rangements with  SUte  and  local  public 
agencies; 

(2)  describe  the  educational  activities  for 
which  assistance  is  sought  together  with— 

(A)  a  description  of  what  goals,  consistent 
with  the  assessment  required  by  section  113. 
are  to  be  achieved  within  the  SUte  with  the 
FMeral  funds,  in  addition  to  the  commit- 
ments made  in  each  of  the  categories  de- 
scribed in  the  assessment  required  by  sec- 
tion 113: 

(B)  a  precise  description  of  the  activities. 
by  category,  as  authorized  under  section 
116:  and 

(C)  a  description  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  activities  for  which  assistance  is  sought 
will  carry  out  the  objectives  described  in 
such  assessment  and  in  subclause  (A)  of  this 
clause; 

(3)  provide  assurances  that  the  SUte  will 
continue  to  carry  out  the  educational  activi- 
ties described  in  the  assessment  under  sec- 
tion 113(c)  until  the  objectives  described 
under  section  113  are  met; 

(4)  provide  assurances  that  the  SUte  will 
use  the  basic  grants  made  under  this  part— 

(A)  to  supplement  the  level  of  funds  that 
would  in  the  absence  of  such  funds  be  made 
available  from  non-Federal  sources  for  the 
purposes  of  the  program  for  which  assist- 
ance is  sought:  and 

(B)  in  no  way  to  supplant  such  funds  from 
such  non-Federal  sources; 

(5)  provide  a  description  of  the  arrange- 
ments to  be  made  with  recipients  of  pay- 
menU  described  in  section  118.  including 
public  agencies,  nonprofit  private  organiza- 
tions, educational  agencies  suid  institutions, 
business  concerns,  and  private  associations. 
together  with  a  justification  of  the  capacity 
of  the  recipients  to  contribute,  as  required 
by  section  118.  to  the  achievement  of  the 
goals  sUted  in  the  assessment  under  section 
113  and  the  provisions  of  the  SUte  plan: 
and 

(6)  provide  a  description  of  the  evaluation 
procedures  described  in  subsection  (c)  for 
determining  the  effectiveness  of  the  assist- 
ance sought  in  carrying  out  the  objectives 
described  in  the  assessment  required  by  sec- 
tion 113  and  the  goals  described  in  subsec- 
tion (aK2XA)  of  this  section. 


(b)  The  assessment  of  needs.  initlaUves. 
programs,  and  resources  committed  to  such 
needs;  and  objectives  for  addressing  remain- 
ing needs  required  by  section  113  shall  be 
submitted  with  the  SUte  plan. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shaU  esUblish  proce- 
dures, allowing  maximum  discretion  by  the 
SUtes.  for  determining  the  effectiveness  of 
the  assistance  sought  in  carrying  out  the  ob- 
jectives described  in  the  assessment  re- 
quired by  section  113  and  the  goals  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (aK2KA)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  any  SUte 
plan,  and  any  modifications  thereof,  which 
meets  the  requirements  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  section  114.  and  the  other  pro- 
visions of  this  title,  and  shall  not  disapprove 
any  plan  without  first  affording  the  SUte 
notice,  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  and  tech- 
nical assistance  to  correct  deficiencies  in  the 
plan. 

USES  ornmDS 

Sbc.  116.  (a)  Grants  made  under  this  part 
may  be  used,  pursuant  to  the  SUte  plan  ap- 
proved under  section  115.  for— 

(1)  teacher  recruitment  and  retention  in- 
cluding— 

(A)  special  loans  or  scholarships  for  indi- 
viduals who  agree  to  teach  in  the  field  of 
mathematics,  science,  or  technology,  pursu- 
ant to  regulations  esUblished  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

(B)  compensation  to  or  training  of  individ- 
uals who  agree  to  serve  as  technical  assist- 
ants on  a  districtwide.  schoolwide,  or  depart- 
mental basis  in  elementary  schools,  second- 
ary schools,  or  postsecondary  education  in- 
stitutions to  strengthen  teacher  competence 
or  the  curriculum  in  mathematics,  science, 
and  technology; 

(C)  stipends  or  tuition  fees  for  teachers  in 
elementary  schools,  secondary  schools,  or 
postsecondary  educational  institutions  in 
the  SUte  who  participate  in— 

(i)  worlcshops. 

(ii)  summer  institutes. 

(ill)  continuing  education  courses,  or 

(iv)  programs  with  private  Industry, 
designed  to  improve  their  skills  or  proficien- 
cy in  teaching  in  mathematics,  science,  or 
technology; 

(D)  programs  of  special  recognition,  in- 
cluding financial  awards  (subject  to  subsec- 
tion (b)),  for  outstanding  teachers  and  stu- 
dents in  mathematics  and  science; 

(E)  programs  of  collaboration  among  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools,  institutions 
of  higher  education  and  other  postsecond- 
ary educational  Institutions,  and  private  in- 
dustry to  increase  the  availability  of  and  re- 
tention of  teachers  through  sabbaticals, 
summer  and  holiday  work  for  teachers, 
part-time  teaching  or  technical  assistance 
by  employees  of  private  business  concerns 
or  employees  of  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation; and 

(F)  programs  of  early  identification  and 
motivation  of  students  with  potential  to 
become  mathematics  and  science  teachers 
through  guidance  and  counseling,  career 
education,  and  participation  in  special 
projects  between  secondary  schools,  postsec- 
ondary educational  institutions,  and  private 
industry: 

(2)  improving  teacher  qualifications  and 
skills  including— 

(A)  workshops,  summer  institutes,  con- 
tinuing education  courses  designed  to  (1)  in- 
crease the  proficiency  of  both  mathematics 
and  science  teachers  in  secondary  schools 
and  postsecondary  educational  institutions. 
and  (ii)  to  improve  the  skills  of  teachers  in 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  and  post- 


secondary  educational  institutions  of  sub- 
jects other  than  mathematlo  and  science  in 
the  relationship  between  mattaematici  and 
science  and  the  relevant  area  of  instruction: 

(B)  programs  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  and  postsecondary  educational  insti- 
tutions to  increase  the  understanding  of 
teachers  of  the  impact  of  science  and  tech- 
nology on  society  and  work; 

(C)  programs  of  collaboration  among  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools,  institutions 
of  higher  education  and  other  postsecond- 
ary educational  institutions  and  private  in- 
dustry to  increase  the  proficiency  of  mathe- 
matics and  science  teachers  through  sabbat- 
icals, summer  and  holiday  work  for  teach- 
ers, part-time  technical  assistance  by  em- 
ployees of  private  industry  or  employees  of 
higher  education  institutions;  and 

(D)  use  of  districtwide.  sch(X)lwide,  or  de- 
partmental specialists  to  provide  technical 
assistance  to  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  and  postsecondaiy  educational  insti- 
tutions to  achieve  the  purposes  described  in 
subclauses  (A)  and  (B)  of  this  clause; 

(3)  curriculimi  improvement  including— 

(A)  workshops,  summer  institutes, 
projects  with  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion and  private  industry  to  improve  the 
curriculum  in  mathematics,  science,  and 
technology  designed  to— 

(1)  integrate  mathematics  and  science  with 
the  total  curriculum, 

(ii)  make  the  curricxilum  more  accessible 
for  the  average  to  below-average  student 
and  underserved  groups, 

(ill)  increase  understanding  of  the  impact 
of  science  and  technology  on  life  and  work, 
or 

(iv)  increase  student  interest,  motivation, 
and  skills  in  mathematics,  science,  and  tech- 
nology; 

(B)  use  of  districtwide.  schoolwide.  or  de- 
partmental specialties  to  achieve  the  pur- 
poses described  in  subclause  (A)  of  this 
clause;  and 

(C)  fostering  collaboration  among  curricu- 
lum specialists,  teachers,  and  academicians 
in  mathematics  and  science,  and  represenU- 
tives  of  the  private  sector  to  improve  cur- 
riculum through  linkages  among  elemenU- 
ry  and  secondary  schools,  postsecondary  in- 
stitutions, and  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion, and  private  industry; 

(4)  meeting  the  skill  needs  of  private  In- 
dustry in  the  SUte  or  region  including  pro- 
grams of  collaboration  among  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  institutions  of 
higher  education  and  other  postsecondary 
Institutions,  vocational  education  schools, 
and  private  industry  to  ease  the  school-to- 
work  transition  and  relate  mathematics,  sci- 
ence, and  technology  training  to  jobs  in  the 
private  sector; 

(5)  activities  designed  to  improve  access 
for  women  and  minorities  and  other  under- 
represented  groups  to  a  more  adequate  edu- 
cation and  training  in  the  fields  of  mathe- 
matics, science,  and  technology:  to  private 
industry  in  careers  requiring  aptitude  or 
training  in  such  fields;  and  especially  to  ca- 
reers in  teaching  in  such  fields  (including 
special  attention  to  teacher  recruitment  and 
retention): 

(6)  Improvement  In  the  quality  of  mathe- 
matics, science,  and  technical  education  in 
the  SUte  including- 

(A)  sUtewide  or  local  school  Improvement 
projects,  including,  but  not  limited  to.  model 
schools,  academic  and  technical  specializa- 
tion schools,  adopt-a-school  demonstrations 
with  private  industry,  laboratory  schools  by 
institutions  of  higher  education  and  the  de- 
partmenU  of  such  institutions  specializing 


in  mathematics  and  science  and  teacher 
training; 

(B)  projects  of  collaboration  between  sec- 
ondary schools,  postsecondary  educational 
Institutions,  and  private  industry  to  ease  the 
school-to-work  transition;  and 

(C)  programs  to  raise  course  requlremenU 
and  the  skills  of  studenU  in  mathematics 
andsdenoe. 

(b)  No  payment  may  be  made  under  this 
part  for  differential  compensation  for 
teachers  to  teach  mathematics,  science,  or 
other  subJecU  in  the  field  of  technology  or 
for  the  payment  of  regular  compensation 
for  teachers  to  teach  mathematics,  science, 
or  other  subjecte  in  the  field  of  technology. 

PATMKIfr.  PDXSAL  SHAKE 

Sec.  117.  (a)  From  the  amount  allotted  to 
each  SUte  pursuant  to  section  112,  the  Sec- 
retary shall,  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  part,  pay  to  the  SUte  an 
amount  equal  to  the  Federal  share  of  the 
cost  of  the  program  to  be  assisted  under  the 
SUte  plan  approved  under  section  115. 

(b)  The  Federal  share  with  respect  to  ac- 
tivities described  in  the  SUte  plan  shall  be— 

(1)  60  percent  of  the  amount  available  for 
carrying  out  activities  described  in  the  SUte 
plan  which  are  authorized  under  section 
lI6(aKl); 

(2)  60  percent  of  the  amount  available  for 
carrying  out  activities  described  in  the  SUte 
plan  which  are  authorized  under  section 
116(aK2): 

(3)  60  percent  of  the  amount  available  for 
carrying  out  activities  described  in  the  SUte 
plan  which  are  authorized  under  section 
116(a)(3): 

(4)  0  percent  of  the  amount  available  for 
carrying  out  activities  described  in  the  SUte 
plan  which  are  authorized  under  section 
116(aX4): 

(5)  80  percent  of  the  amount  available  for 
carrying  out  activities  described  in  the  SUte 
plan  which  are  authorized  under  section 
116(a)(5):  and 

(6)  80  percent  of  the  amount  available  for 
carrying  out  activities  descril>ed  in  the  SUte 
plan  which  are  authorized  under  section 
116(aK6). 

WTTRIN  STATE  PAYMENTS 

Sec.  118.  No  payment  from  any  allotment 
of  a  SUte  may  be  made  under  a  SUte  plan 
unless  the  appropriate  agency  designated 
under  clause  (1)  of  section  115(a)  deter- 
mines that  the  recipient  of  the  payment  is— 

(Da  local  educational  agency  within  the 
SUte: 

(2)  an  institution  of  higher  education  in 
the  SUte,  including  a  community  college: 

(3)  a  vocational  or  technical  school  or 
center; 

(4)  any  other  private  educational  institu- 
tion; 

(5)  a  nonprofit  private  organization; 

(6)  a  business  concern;  or 

(7)  a  private  association, 

which  is  capable  of  furnishing  the  services 
or  activities  for  which  the  payment  is  made 
and  of  achieving  the  goals  assigned  to  the 
recipient  of  the  payment  pursuant  to  the  as- 
sessment made  under  section  113  and  the 
SUte  plan  submitted  under  section  115. 

WITRHOLDIHG 

Sec.  119.  Whenever  the  Secretary,  after 
reasonable  notice  to  any  SUte  and  opportu- 
nity for  hearing  within  the  SUte,  finds  that 
there  has  been  a  failure  to  comply  substan- 
tially with  any  provision  set  forth  under  sec- 
tions 113  and  115,  the  Secretary  shall  notify 
the  SUte  that  further  paymenU  wUl  not  be 
made  under  this  title  until  the  Secretary  is 
satisfied  that  there  is  no  longer  any  such 


failure  to  comply.  Subject  to  the  last  sen- 
tence of  this  section,  until  the  Secretary  is 
so  satisfied,  no  further  payments  shall  be 
made  imder  this  title.  The  Secretary  may 
authorize  the  continuance  of  payments  with 
respect  to  any  projects  assisted  under  this 
Act  which  are  being  carried  out  by  a  SUte 
and  which  are  not  involved  in  noncompli- 
ance. 

PAHT  B— IHCEWTTVE  ORAIfTS  POR  THE  Im- 
PROVnfKMT  OP  IMSTRUCTIOM  in  MATHEItAT- 
ICS.  SCIEHCB.  AND  TECHMOLOGT 

PROGHAlf  AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  131.  From  the  amounts  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  101(b)  for  each  fiscal 
year,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  in- 
centive grants  to  SUtes  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  quality  of  education  in  the 
fields  of  mathematics,  science,  and  technol- 
ogy within  the  SUte  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  part. 

USESOPPUNDS 

Sec.  132.  Grants  made  under  this  part 
may  be  used  for— 

(1)  demonstration  projects  and  innovative 
programs  designed  to  improve  the  recruit- 
ment and  retention  of  secondary  school 
teachers  of  mathematics,  science,  and  of 
teaching  personnel  in  institutions  of  higher 
education  in  the  fields  of  mathematics,  sci- 
ence, and  technology; 

(2)  programs  which  are  developed  with 
other  SUtes  to  Improve  the  porUbility  of 
retirement  i)enefits  and  to  advance  the  ap- 
plication of  uniform  certification  standards 
for  secondary  school  teachers  of  mathemat- 
ics and  science; 

(3)  cooperative  agreements  with  business 
concerns  under  which- 

(A)  the  personnel  of  the  business  concerns 
are  used  to  increase  the  available  number  of 
secondary  school  teachers  in  the  fields  of 
mathematics  and  science;  and 

(B)  the  personnel  of  business  concerns  are 
used  to  improve  the  ciuriculum  and  the 
quality  of  education  in  the  fields  of  mathe- 
matics, science,  and  technology  in  the  sec- 
ondary schools  of  the  SUte; 

(4)  cooperative  agreements  with  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  quality  of  education  in  the 
fields  of  mathematics,  science,  and  technol- 
ogy; 

(5)  demonstration  projects  to  improve  the 
curriculum  relating  to  the  effect  of  science 
and  technology  on  society  and  work  in  ele- 
mentary schools,  secondary  schools,  institu- 
tions of  higher  education,  and  other  post- 
secondary  educational  institutions  within 
the  SUte; 

(6)  projects  designed  to  raise  the  require- 
ments for  the  courses  of  study  in  the  fields 
of  mathematics  and  science  and  the  skills  of 
the  students  taking  the  courses  of  study  in 
the  elementary  schools,  secondary  schools. 
Institutions  of  higher  education,  and  other 
postsecondary  educational  institutions 
within  the  SUte: 

(7)  projects  designed  to  raise  the  stand- 
ards for  the  certification  of  elementary  and 
secondary  school  teachers  in  the  fields  of 
mathematics  and  science: 

(8)  demonstration  projects  designed  to  in- 
tegrate training  in  mathematics,  science, 
and  technology  into  the  curriculum  of  ele- 
mentary schools,  secondary  schools,  institu- 
tions of  higher  education,  and  other  post- 
secondary  educational  institutions  within 
the  SUte: 

(9)  experimental  projects  esUbllshing 
model  schools  to  increase  the  quality  of 
public  education:  and 


(10)  demonstration  proJecU  designed  to 
improve  the  access  for  women,  minorities, 
and  underrepresented  groups  who  can  suc- 
cessfully compete  in  the  fields  of  mathemat- 
ics, science,  and  technology. 

APPLICATIOH 

Sec.  133.  (a)  Each  such  application  shall— 

( 1 )  designate  the  SUte  educational  agency 
to  administer  the  incentive  grant  program 
authorized  by  this  part,  either  directly  or 
through  appropriate  arrangements  with 
SUte  and  local  public  agencies: 

(2)  describe  the  educational  activities  for 
which  assistance  is  sought,  including— 

(A)  a  description  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  incentive  grant  program  and  the 
assessment  submitted  by  the  SUte  required 
by  section  113  and  the  activities  for  which 
assistance  is  sought  under  the  State  plan 
approved  under  section  115:  and 

(B)  the  manner  in  which  the  SUte  will 
use  the  assistance  to  serve  the  goals  de- 
scribed in  the  SUte  plan  approved  under 
section  115;  and 

(3)  provide  a  description  of  the  arrange- 
ments to  be  made  with  the  recipienU  of 
paymenU  described  in  section  134. 

WITHIK  STATE  PATMEltTS 

Sec.  134.  No  payment  from  any  incentive 
grant  made  to  a  SUte  under  this  part  may 
be  made  unless  the  SUte  agency  determines 
that  the  recipient  of  the  payment  is— 

(Da  local  educational  agency  within  the 
SUte; 

(2)  an  institution  of  higher  education  in 
the  SUte,  including  a  community  college: 

(3)  a  vocational  or  technical  school  or 
center, 

(4)  any  other  private  educational  institu- 
tion; 

(5)  a  nonprofit  private  organization; 

(6)  a  business  concern;  or 

(7)  a  private  association, 

which  is  capable  of  furnishing  the  services 
or  activities  for  which  the  payment  is  made. 
TITLE  II— INCENTIVE  GRANTS  TO 
LOCAL  EDUCATIONAL  AGENCIES 
FOR  THE  IMPROVEBCENT  OF  IN- 
STRUCmON  IN  MATHEMATICS,  SCI- 
ENCE, AND  TECHNOLOGY 

AtTTHORIZATtOIl  OP  APPROPRIATIOM 

Sec.  201.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  this  title,  to  author- 
ize incentive  grants  to  local  educational 
agencies  for  the  improvement  of  mathemat- 
ics, science,  and  technical  literacy,  such 
sums  necessary  for  the  fiscal  year  1984  and 
for  each  of  the  succeeding  fiscal  years 
ending  prior  to  October  1, 1988. 

PROGRAM  AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  202.  From  the  amounts  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  201,  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  make  incentive  grants  to  local 
educational  agencies  for  the  improvement 
of  the  quality  of  education  in  the  fields  of 
mathematics,  science,  and  technology 
within  the  SUte  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title. 

USES  OP  PtTNDS 

Sec.  203.  Grants  made  under  this  title 
may  be  used  f  or— 

(1)  demonstration  projects  and  innovative 
programs  designed  to  improve  the  recruit- 
ment and  retention  of  secondary  school 
teachers  of  mathematics  and  science: 

(2)  cooperative  agreements  with  business 
concerns  under  wliich— 

(A)  the  personnel  of  the  business  concerns 
are  used  to  increase  the  available  number  of 
secondary  school  teachers  in  the  fields  of 
mathematics  and  science:  and 
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(B)  the  perionnel  of  buslneaB  conceras  are 
uaed  to  Improre  the  currtculum  and  the 
quality  of  education  in  the  fields  of  mathe- 
matics, 8Cia>oe,  and  technology  in  the  aec- 
(mdary  achoolx  of  the  State:  cooperative 
agreonents  with  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cattwi  for  the  advancement  of  the  quality  of 
education  in  the  fields  of  mathematics,  sci- 
oice,  and  technology; 

(3)  cooperative  agreements  with  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  quality  of  education  in  the 
fields  of  mathematics,  science,  and  technol- 

ogr. 

(4)  demonstration  projects  to  improve  the 
cuniculimi  relating  to  the  effect  of  science 
and  technology  on  society  and  work  in  ele- 
mentary schools,  secondary  schools  of  the 
local  educational  agency. 

(5)  projects  designed  to  raise  the  require- 
ments for  the  courses  of  study  In  the  fields 
of  mathematics  and  science  and  the  skills  of 
the  students  taking  the  courses  of  study  in 
the  elementary  schools  and  secondary 
schools  of  the  local  educational  agency: 

(6)  demonstration  projects  designed  to  in- 
tegrate training  in  mathematics,  science, 
and  technology  into  the  curriculum  of  ele- 
mentary schools,  secondary  schools  of  the 
local  educational  agency; 

(7)  experimental  projects  establishing 
model  schools  to  increase  the  quality  of 
mathematics,  science,  and  technology  edu- 
cation; and 

(8)  demonstration  projects  designed  to  im- 
prove the  access  for  women,  minorities,  and 
underrepresented  groups  who  can  success- 
fiilly  compete  in  the  fields  of  mathematics, 
science,  and  technology. 

APPUCATIOH 

Sk.  204.  (a)  Each  such  application  stuOl— 

(1)  describe  the  educational  activities  for 
which  assistance  is  sought,  together  with— 

(A)  a  description  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  activities  assisted  under  this  part 
and  the  portions  of  the  State  plan  approved 
tmder  part  A  of  title  I  conducted  by  the 
local  educational  agency;  and 

(B)  the  manner  in  which  the  local  educa- 
tional agency  will  use  the  assistance  sought 
to  serve  the  goals  described  in  the  State 
plan  approved  under  section  115: 

(2)  provide  such  other  assurances  as  the 
Secretary  may  require  to  carry  out  this 
UUe. 

(b)  In  approving  applications  under  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall  consider— 

(1)  the  shortage  of  teachers  of  mathemat- 
ics and  science  in  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  of  such  agency: 

(2)  the  relative  scores  of  students  in  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  of  each  such 
ageiKy  in  the  subjects  of  mathematics  and 
science: 

(3)  the  relative  number  and  proportion  of 
children  who  are  counted  for  the  purposes 
of  chapter  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  IMS  of  each  such 
agency; 

(4)  the  degree  of  economic  distress  in  the 
areas  served  by  the  local  educational 
agency:  and 

(5)  the    potential    effectiveness    of    the 
projects  in  improving  instruction  in  mathe- 
matics, science,  and  technology. 
TITLE  m-ORAMTS  TO  mSTITUTIONS 

OP  HIGHER  EDUCATION  FOR  THE 
IMPROVEMENT  OP  THE  QUALITY  OP 
INSTRUCTION  IN  MATHEMATICS. 
SCIENCE.  AND  TECHNOLOGY 

AUTHOaiZATIOR  OP  APTSOPRIATIOIIS 

Sac.  301.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
mtquiated  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 


this  title,  relating  to  grants  to  institutions 
of  higher  education  for  the  improvement  of 
the  quality  of  instruction  in  mathematics 
and  science,  such  sums  necessary  for  the 
fiscal  year  1984  and  for  each  of  the  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years  ending  prior  to  October  1, 
1988. 

PROGSAM  ACTHORIZXD 

Sk.  302.  Prom  the  amounts  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  301  in  each  fiscal  year, 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  grants 
to  institutions  of  higher  education  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

USES  OP  PtTNSS 

Sk.  303.  Grants  under  this  title  may  be 
uaed  for— 

(1)  demonstration  projects  designed  to  de- 
velop Innovative  recruitment  and  retention 
techniques  for  elementary  school  teachers 
and  secondary  school  teachers  In  the  fields 
of  mathematics  and  science: 

(2)  arrangements  under  which  the  institu- 
tion will  collaborate  with  other  institutions 
of  higher  education— 

(A)  to  Increase  the  number  of  elementary 
and  secondary  school  teachers  in  the  fields 
of  mathematics,  science,  and  technology: 

(B>  to  Improve  the  qualifications  of  such 
teachers: 

(C)  to  improve  the  curriculum  in  the 
fields  of  mathematics,  science,  and  technol- 
ogr.  and 

(D)  to  improve  the  materials  and  equip- 
ment designed  for  use  in  the  fields  of  math- 
ematics, science,  and  technology: 

(3)  projects  for  the  development  of  link- 
ages within  the  various  departments  of  the 
institution  of  higher  education  relating  to 
the  fields  of  mathematics,  science,  and  tech- 
nology, including  any  college  or  department 
of  education  located  within  the  institution; 

(4)  demonstration  projects  under  wlilch 
the  institution  will  use  the  technical  exper- 
tise of  private  industry  to  improve  the  mate- 
rials, equipment,  and  facilities  designed  for 
use  in  the  fields  of  mathematics,  science, 
and  technology: 

(5)  the  improvement  of  the  curriculum  of 
the  institution  relating  to  science  and  tech- 
nology in  society  and  work; 

(6)  the  improvement  of  the  training  avail- 
able in  the  fields  of  mathematics,  science, 
and  technology  to  elementary  and  second- 
ary school  teachers  who  do  not  specialize  in 
the  teaching  of  mathematics  and  science: 

(7)  training  programs  for  special  consult- 
ants who  would  serve  as  technical  assistants 
to  increase  the  competence  of  teachers  and 
to  improve  the  curriculum  in  the  fields  of 
mathematics  and  science; 

(8)  the  development  of  linkages  with  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  In  the  com- 
munity served  by  the  institution  for  early 
identification  of  potential  teachers  in  the 
fields  of  mathematics  and  science,  together 
with  In-service  and  preservice  training  for 
such  teachers:  and 

(9)  the  operation  of  laboratory  schools  or 
academic  high  schools  In  cooperation  with 
appropriate  local  educational  agencies  in 
the  community  In  which  the  institution  of 
higher  education  Is  located  to  enhance  in- 
struction in  the  fields  of  mathematics,  sci- 
ence, and  technology. 

APPUCATIOH 

Sec.  304.  (a)  No  grant  under  this  title  may 
be  made  unless  the  institution  of  higher 
education  submits  an  application  to  the  Sec- 
retary at  such  time,  in  such  manner,  and 
containing  or  accompanied  by  such  informa- 
tion as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably  re- 
quire. Each  such  application  shall— 


(1)  describe  the  activities  for  which  i 
anoe  is  sought; 

(2)  describe  the  manner  in  which  the  inatl- 
tutlon  will  use  the  assistance  sought  to  en- 
hance the  goals  described  in  the  appropriate 
State  plan  approved  under  section  116  of 
this  Act;  and 

(3)  contain  such  other  assurances  as  the 
Secretary  may  reasonably  require. 

TITLE  IV— RESEARCH  ACTIVITIBS  RE- 
LATING TO  THE  IMPROVEMENT  IN 
THE  QUALITY  OP  INSTRUCTION  IN 
THE  FIELDS  OP  MATHEBIATICS.  SCI- 
ENCE. AND  TECHNOLOGY 

AUTHOKIZATIOR  OP  APPHOPKIATIOMS 

Sic.  401.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  necessary  for  the 
fiscal  year  1984  and  for  each  of  the  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years  ending  prior  to  October  1. 
1988,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section 
405  (1)  of  the  General  Education  and  Provi- 
sions Act.  relating  to  grants  to  Institutions 
of  higher  education  for  the  improvement  of 
the  quality  of  instruction  in  mathematics, 
science,  and  technology. 

RXSEARCH  PROGRAM  ESTABUSHID 

Sk.  402.  Section  405  of  the  General  Edu- 
cation Provisions  Act  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(1)(1)  Prom  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  section  401  of  the  Mathematics,  Science 
and  High  Technology  SklU  Act  of  1983.  the 
Director  is  authorized,  through  the  Insti- 
tute, to  conduct  educational  research  de- 
signed to— 

"(A)  develop  curriculum  in  the  fields  of 
mathematics  and  science  to  meet  the  train- 
ing needs  of  average  students,  minority  stu- 
dents, students  of  limited  English-speaking 
proficiency,  women  students,  students  who 
are  economically  or  educationally  disadvan- 
taged: and 

"(B)  examine  the  learning  process  and  im- 
prove teaching  methods  in  the  fields  of 
mathematics,  science,  and  teclmology  to- 
gether with  the  motivation  of  teachers  to 
enter  the  field  of  teaching  mathematics,  sci- 
ence, or  technology. 

"(2)  No  educational  research  may  be  un- 
dertaken pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  unless  the  Director  establishes 
criteria  for  the  conduct  of  such  research 
and  submits  the  criteria  for  the  approval  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation. 

"(3)  To  the  extent  practical,  the  Director 
is  authorized  to  use  laboratories  and  centers 
which  receive  financial  assistance  under 
subsection  (f)  of  this  section  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section. 

"(4)  The  Director,  through  the  Institute, 
shall  monitor  the  status  of  education  in  the 
fields  of  mathematics,  science,  and  technol- 
ogy, and  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  activi- 
ties and  services  furnished  with  assistance 
under  the  Mathematics,  Science  and  High 
Technology  Skill  Act  of  1983.". 

TITLE  V— VOCATIONAL  AND  ADULT 
EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  IN  THE 
FIELDS  OP  MATHEMATICS,  SCIENCE. 
AND  TECHNOLOGY 

AMKIfDlIKIfT  TO  THE  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATIOH 
ACT  OP  1983 

Sec.  501.  Part  B  of  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1963  is  amended  by  rede8igna^ 
ing  subpart  3  and  subpart  4  as  subparts  4 
and  5,  respectively,  and  by  inserting  after 
subpart  2  the  following  new  subpart: 


Manh  U,  1983 

"Subpart  >— Vocational  Training  for 
Technological  Skill  Development 

"RATDlBrr  OP  PURPOSE 

"Sec.  175.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  subpart 
to  provide  assistance  for  vocational  instruc- 
tion to  improve  the  technological  skills  of 
men  and  women  who  are  preparing  for  tech- 
nical poBlUons  In  Industry  for  which  ad- 
vanced academic  degrees  are  not  required. 

"AUTHORIZATIOHS  OP  APPROPRIATIOH8 

"Sk.  176.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  necessary  for  the 
fiscal  year  1984  and  for  each  of  the  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years  ending  prior  to  October  1, 
1988,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
part. 

"AUTBORIZATION  OP  0RAIIT8 

"Sk.  177.  (a)  Prom  the  sums  made  avail- 
able pursuant  to  section  175  for  each  fiscal 
year,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  and  enter  into  contracts  with  ap- 
propriate State  agencies,  local  educational 
agencies,  postsecondary  eductional  institu- 
tions, private  nonprofit  vocational  training 
institutions,  and  to  other  nonprofit  organi- 
zations especially  created  for  the  purpose  of 
this  subpart,  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing 
training  In  new  and  emerging  occupations 
requiring  a  high  degree  of  technological 
skills,  and  to  enter  into  contracts  with  pri- 
vate for-profit  organizations,  to  assist  them 
in  conducting  such  training. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  pay  to  each  ap- 
plicant which  has  an  application  approved 
under  section  179  an  amount  equal  to  the 
total  sums  expended  by  the  applicant  for 
the  purposes  described  in  section  178  and 
set  forth  in  that  application. 

"USES  OP  PUlfDS 

"Sec.  178.  Grants  and  contracts  under  sec- 
tion 177  may  be  used  in  accordance  with  ap- 
plications approved  under  section  179.  for— 

"(1)  traicdng  programs  designed  to  pre- 
pare individuals  who  have  completed  or  left 
secondary  school  or  who  have  left  postsec- 
ondary eductional  institutions  for  employ- 
ment opportunities  requiring  a  high  degree 
of  technological  skills: 

"(2)  retraining  programs  for  workers 
whose  skills  have  become  outmoded  or 
whose  jobs  have  been  eliminated  for  em- 
ployment opportunities  requiring  technolog- 
ical skills:  and 

"(3)  training  programs  designed  to  im- 
prove the  access  of  women  students,  minori- 
ty students,  students  with  limited  English- 
speaking  proficiency,  and  students  who  are 
Economically  or  educationally  disadvan- 
taged to  such  employment  opportunities. 

"APPLtCATIOlfS 

"Sk.  179.  (a)  A  grant  or  contract  for  as- 
sistance under  this  subpart  may  be  made 
only  upon  an  application  made  to  the  Secre- 
tary at  such  time,  in  such  manner,  and  con- 
taining or  accompanied  by  such  information 
as  the  Secretary  deems  necessary.  Each 
such  application  shall— 

"(1)  provide  that  the  activities  and  serv- 
ices for  which  assistance  is  sought  will  l)e 
administered  by  or  under  the  supervision  of 
the  applicant: 

"(2)  set  forth  a  program  for  carrying  out 
the  purposes  descrit>ed  in  section  178;  and 

"(3)  provide  a  description  of  the  degree  to 
which  the  assistance  sought  under  this  sub- 
part will  address  the  national  priority  areas 
described  in  the  State  plan  approved  under 
section  115  of  the  Mathematics,  Science  and 
High  Technology  Skill  Act  of  1983. 

"(b)  No  grant  or  contract  may  be  made 
under  this  subpart  directly  to  a  local  educa- 
tional agency  or  a  postsecondary  education- 
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al  Institution  or  a  private  vocational  train- 
ing Institution  or  other  eligible  agency  or 
organization  unless  that  agency,  institution, 
or  organization  has  submitted  the  applica- 
tion to  the  State  board  established  under 
section  104  of  this  Act.  or  in  the  case  of  a 
State  that  does  not  have  such  a  board  the 
similar  State  agency,  for  comment  and  in- 
cludes the  comment  of  that  board  or  agency 
with  the  application. 

"(c)  In  approving  application  for  aasi8^ 
ance  under  this  subpart,  the  Secretary  shall 
consider— 

"(1)  the  degree  to  which  the  application 
reflects  cooperation  among  local  education- 
al agencies,  postsecondary  educational  insti- 
tutions, private  vocational  training  institu- 
tions, institutions  of  higher  education,  and 
private  industry  in  the  area  served  by  the 
applicant  to  develop  midlevel  technical 
career  opportunities  and  courses  of  study; 
and 

"(2)  the  degree  to  which  the  purpose  for 
which  assistance  is  sought  serves  the  unmet 
needs  described  in  the  State  plan  of  the  ap- 
propriate State  approved  under  section  115 
of  the  Mathematics,  Science,  and  High 
Technology  SklU  Act  of  1983". 

AMERDlIXirr  TO  THE  ADULT  EDUCATION  ACT 

Sk.  502.  (a)  Section  304  of  the  Adult  Edu- 
cation Act  is  amended  by  redesignating  sub- 
section (b)  as  subsection  (c)  and  by  inserting 
after  subsection  (a)  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  programs  pursuant  to 
clause  (2)  or  clause  (3)  of  subsection  (a),  the 
State  shall,  to  the  extent  practicable,  em- 
phasize training  in  the  adaptation  of  science 
and  teciinology  to  society  and  work.". 

(b)  Section  306(b)(4)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  strilting  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
clause (B)  and  by  Inserting  before  the  semi- 
colon at  the  end  thereof  a  comma  and  the 
following:  "and  (D)  the  manner  In  which  as- 
sistance sought  under  this  Act  will  serve  to 
achieve  the  goals  described  in  the  State 
plan  approved  under  section  115  of  the 
Mathematics,  Science,  and  High  Technology 
Skill  Act  of  1983 '.• 


By  Mr.  RIEGLE  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Leviw): 

S.  950.  A  bill  to  impose  quotas  on  the 

importation     of     automobiles     from 

Japan   during   1983,    1984,    1985,   and 

1986;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

QUOTAS  ON  nCPORTATION  OP  AUTOMOBILES 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation,  for  myself 
and  Senator  Levin,  that  calls  for  the 
imposition  of  an  absolute  quota  of 
Japanese  automobiles  of  1.28  million 
in  1984  and  1985,  and  14  percent  of  the 
total  number  of  new  automobiles  sold 
in  the  United  States  in  1986  and  1987. 
These  temporary  restraints  will 
remain  in  effect  long  enough  to  allow 
our  domestic  industry  to  complete  its 
investment  in  new  products  and  ma- 
chinery. 

This  legislation  requires  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  each  quarter  to  pre- 
pare an  estimate  of  U.S.  auto  sales  for 
the  subsequent  six  quarters  and  for 
the  calendar  year  during  which  the  es- 
timate is  being  made.  The  bill  would 
then  limit  the  total  number  of  Japa- 
nese vehicles  entering  the  market 
during  calendar  years  1984  through 
1987.  The  import  limitations  would  be 


adjusted  each  quarter  to  reflect 
changes  in  projected  U.S.  sales. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is  obvi- 
ous. Since  1974,  the  Japanese  have  in- 
creased their  market  share  In  the 
United  States  from  9.4  percent  to  over 
24  percent  in  the  first  2  months  of 
1983.  Clearly,  we  cannot  afford  to  con- 
tinue to  rely  upon  the  Ji^Mmese  to  vol- 
untarily restrain  their  exports  and 
reduce  their  market  share  in  the 
United  States. 

Auto  worker  unemployment  In 
America  has  reached  staggering  levels. 
In  February.  264,750  person  were  un- 
employed. 8  percent  more  than  last 
year.  Actual  unemployment  is  far 
higher,  however,  since  thousands  of 
workers  are  simply  not  counted.  More 
importantly,  for  every  auto  woiiier 
who  is  laid  off.  2.2  workers  in  supplier 
industries  lose  their  emplojrment  as 
well. 

Mr.  President,  no  other  nation  would 
sit  idly  by  in  the  face  of  the  economic 
threat  that  is  posed  by  Japanese  auto 
imports.  Other  nations  have  taken 
firm  action  to  limit  these  imports,  long 
before  their  own  industries  have  been 
crippled  or  extinguished.  The  tempo- 
rary, but  effective  import  limitations 
which  this  bill  would  establish  must  be 
part  of  any  national  strategy  to  revi- 
talize the  UJS.  auto  industry. 

I  commend  this  legislation  to  my  col- 
leagues, and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  biU  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  950 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Representatives    of  the    United   Statet    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECnON  1.  DKONmONS. 

For  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  The  term  "automobile"  means  an  on- 
the-hlghway,  four-wheeled,  passenger  auto- 
mobile provided  for  in  item  692.10  of  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  SUtes  (19 
U.S.C.  1202). 

(2)  The  term  "entered"  means  entered,  or 
withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  consump- 
tion within  the  customs  territory  of  the 
United  States. 

(3)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate. 

SEC  Z.  1.28  MILLION  AUTOMOBILE  IMPORT  UMrr 
DURING  IM4  AND  I»8S. 

During  each  of  the  calendar  years  1984 
and  1985,  the  aggregate  quantity  of  automo- 
biles that  may  be  entered  from  Japan  shall 
not  exceed  1.28  million. 

SEC  ».  QUAVnTATIVE  RESTRICTIONS  ON  IMPORTS 
OF  JAPANESE  AUTOMOBILES  DURING 
1»M  AND  IM7. 

(a)  Estimates.- At  the  beginning  of  the 
calendar  quarter  beginning  January  1,  1986 
and  each  calendar  quarter  thereafter  ending 
before  January  1,  1986,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  shaU  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
Secretary  an  estimate  of  the  total  number 
of  new  automobiles  which  will  be  sold  in  the 
United  States  during— 

(1)  the  six -calendar-quarter  period  begin- 
ning with  such  calendar  quarter,  and 
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(2)  the  calendar  year  with  or  within  which 
«ueh  calendar  quarter  ends. 

(b)  Rnrucnom.— During  each  of  the  cal- 
endar years,  1986  and  1987.  the  aggregate 
quantity  of  automobiles  that  may  be  en- 
tered from  Japan  shall  not  exceed  14  per- 
cent of  the  total  number  of  new  automo- 
bUes  which  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  esti- 
mates under  subsection  (aK2)  will  be  sold 
during  such  calendar  year. 

<c)  Rxvuioif  or  LmiTATiOM.— Each  calen- 
dar quarter  the  Secretary  shall  revise  the 
quantitative  limitation  under  subsection  (b> 
to  reflect  any  changes  in  the  estimates  of 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  made  under 
subsection  (a)  for  such  quarter. 

SKC  4.  ADMDOanUTION. 

The  Secretary  shall  take  such  action  as 
may  be  necessary  to  ensure  that  the  quanti- 
ty of  passenger  automobiles  which  may  be 
entered  during  calendar  years  1984,  1985, 
1986,  and  1987  does  not  exceed  the  limita- 
tion established  for  that  year  under  this 
Act. 


By  tHr.  DOLE  (for  himself,  Mr. 

DURENBERGER,    Mr.    HEINZ.    MT. 

Specter.   Mr.   Roth,   and  Mr. 

Bradley):  ; 

S.  951.  A  bill  to  provide  health  care 
coverage  for  the  unemployed;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

HXALTH  BBtarrrS  for  THX  I71(KKPL0TED 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  offers  this  legislation 
because  there  is  a  need  for  some  pro- 
tection for  unemployed  workers— pro- 
tection from  health  care  costs  they 
can  no  longer  afford  and  against 
which  they  no  longer  have  insurance. 

We  have  a  problem.  It  is  a  problem 
that  I  hope  will  be  shortlived,  but  one 
that  must  be  dealt  with  while  it  is 
with  us. 

As  a  result  of  the  unusually  high 
rates  of  unemployment  in  the  United 
States  today,  a  growing  number  of 
workers  and  their  families  have  lost 
their  employment-based  group  health 
insurance,  and  their  employers'  contri- 
butions toward  the  purchase  of  such 
coverage. 

In  February  of  1982  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  in  the  United  States  was 

10.4  percent.  The  number  of  Ameri- 
cans estimated  to  be  out  of  work  was 

11.5  million.  Granted,  this  is  an  im- 
provement over  December,  when  the 
unemployment  rate  stood  at  10.8  per- 
cent, and  the  number  of  unemployed 
at  12  million,  but  there  are  still  a  great 
number  of  people  who  need  assistance. 

A  January  1983  report  prepared  by  a 
House  committee  pointed  out  that  loss 
of  group  health  insurance  for  those 
who  have  lost  their  Jobs  is  not  a  new 
problem,  but  the  growth  of  the  num- 
bers of  workers  who  have  lost  their 
Jobs  and  the  duration  of  such  imem- 
ployment  is  unprecedented  in  modem 
times  and  makes  the  matter  of  par- 
ticular national  concern.  It  Is  certidnly 
not  a  new  issue  to  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. In  March  of  1975  the  commit- 
tee staff  prepared  a  report  for  commit- 
tee use  in  examining  the  issue  of 
health  insurance  and  the  unemployed. 


That  report  pointed  out  that  during 
a  period  of  high  unemployment  there 
is  a  probable  high  loss  of  group  health 
insurance  coverage,  but  that  the  exact 
dimensions  of  that  situation  were  un- 
known. Unfortunately,  that  is  still 
true  today.  Very  little  solid  informa- 
tion on  the  actual  number  of  people 
we  know  to  have  lost  their  benefits  is 
scarce. 

We  know,  however,  that  the  majori- 
ty of  the  labor  force  in  the  United 
States  is  covered  under  group  health 
insurance  through  their  place  of  em- 
ployment. This  coverage  is  generally 
inexpensive  because  group  coverage  is 
substantially  less  in  cost  than  individ- 
ually-purchased insurance,  and  be- 
cause the  employer  frequently  pays 
most  or  all  of  the  premiums. 

In  recent  months,  many  Americans 
lost  coverage  under  their  former  em- 
ployer's group  health  plan  within  1  or 
2  months  of  being  laid  off.  At  a  time 
when  they  can  least  afford  it,  laid-off 
workers  must  turn  to  nongroup  cover- 
age and  that  coverage  is  more  expen- 
sive and  often  less  comprehensive 
than  that  which  was  provided  through 
their  employment.  The  simple  fact  is 
that  they  carmot  afford  such  coverage 
and  they  certainly  carmot  afford  the 
cost  of  care  when  it  is  needed— par- 
ticularly when  that  care  requires  a 
hospital  admission. 

ornoics  for  assistarcc 
This  Senator  has  raised  the  question 
before— How  do  we  provide  some  ele- 
ment of  protection  for  these  Ameri- 
cans? Certainly  we  could  require  that 
employer  plans  extend  coverage  to  the 
unemployed  for  longer  than  the  1-  or 
2-month  coverage  most  now  offer. 
That,  however,  imposes  a  direct  finan- 
cial burden  on  employers  and  it  is 
those  employers  that  we  look  to  for 
new  hires  and  rehires  as  we  get  the 
economy  moving  again.  Clearly  any 
added  financial  burden  on  the  employ- 
ers of  the  Nation  at  this  time  is  not  an 
appropriate  solution. 

We  could  establish  open  enrollment 
for  medicare,  but  that  program  is 
hardly  healthy,  given  its  current  in- 
creasing beneficiary  population  and 
rising  costs.  Medicare  is  designed  to  be 
a  benefit  related  to  retirement,  not 
temporary  Job  loss. 

There  is  always  the  option  of  medic- 
aid, but  to  open  up  the  entitlement  to 
that  program  means  an  enormous 
commitment  of  State  and  Federal 
funds  that  we  are  unable  to  finance  at 
this  time.  Yet  there  are  aspects  of  the 
medicaid  program  that  could  prove 
quite  useful,  for  example,  their  claims 
administration  and  provider  agree- 
ments, and  the  fact  that  they  are  used 
to  individuals  going  on  and  off  the 
rolls  within  a  relatively  short  period  of 
time. 

And  finally,  there  Is  the  possibility 
of  subsidizing  the  purchase  of  private 
insurance  for  those  who  lose  their  em- 
ployment-based   coverage.    But    this 


change  would  require  some  time  to  put 
into  operation  and  would  not  be  very 
useful  for  those  currently  in  need. 
privati  bictor  bslt 
In  recent  years,  many  of  the  States- 
all  of  which  regulate  health  benefit 
plans  to  some  extent— have  enacted 
various  laws  that  are  Intended  to  deal 
statutorily  with  the  gaps  in  health 
benefit  protection  that  can  occur  be- 
cause of  events  like  divorce,  death,  and 
unemployment. 

As  in  the  case  of  death,  several 
States  require  that  separated  work- 
ers—and dependents— be  afforded  the 
opportunity  to  convert  from  group  to 
individual  protection  without  proof  of 
medical  insurability.  Several  other 
States  have  approached  the  unem- 
ployment issue  through  a  continuation 
law.  In  general,  these  statutes  are  di- 
rected toward  those  who  are  involun- 
tarily separated  from  their  Jobs.  Ordi- 
narily, the  separated  worker  is  re- 
quired to  pay  whatever  premlvuns  are 
needed  to  continue  his  previous  cover- 
age. 

For  those  unemployed  who  remain 
out  of  the  workforce  for  a  prolonged 
period  of  time  the  ability  to  finance 
such  coverage  becomes  increasingly 
more  difficult— and  they  are  often 
forced  to  forego  coverage,  leaving 
them  unprotected. 

THE  rocns  OP  otnt  kpforts 
The  purpose  of  the  bill  we  are  offer- 
ing today  is  to  provide  some  protection 
to  those  individuals  who  are  not  able 
to  finance  the  purchase  of  private  cov- 
erage during  a  period  of  unemploy- 
ment and  have  no  other  coverage 
available  to  them. 

This  is  not  a  bill  which  creates  a  pro- 
gram of  national  health  insurance.  It 
is  not  a  program  designed  to  address 
the  needs  of  every  Individual  who  does 
not  currently  have  health  care  cover- 
age. 

It  is  a  program  designed  to  assist 
those  who  are  currently  out  of  work 
and  need  some  limited  assistance  to 
get  them  through  this  difficult  time. 
The  bigger  problems  will  have  to  be 
addressed  at  some  time  in  the  future, 
but  our  inability  to  deal  with  them 
now,  because  of  our  current  fiscal 
crisis,  should  not  stop  us  from  address- 
ing one  problem  in  some  limited  fash- 
ion. 

OVERALL  COMCKPT 

Under  the  proposal  we  are  offering 
today,  title  XX  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  would  be  amended  to  provide  that 
certain  unemployed  workers  and  their 
immediate  families  would  be  eligible 
for  inpatient  and  outpatient  hospital 
services,  physician  services,  except  for 
nursing  home  care,  and  prenatal  and 
postpartum  care.  Coverage  under  the 
program  which  would  be  State  admin- 
istered, woiild  be  voluntary  on  the 
part  of  the  States,  and  voluntary  on 
the  part  of  the  unemployed  workers, 
and  their  dependents. 


The  program  would  begin  on  June  1, 
1983.  with  aU  States  entitled  to  at 
least  80  percent,  and  no  more  than  95 
percent.  Federal  matching  payments 
to  finance  the  program  through  Sepr 
tember  1983.  Beginning  on  October  1, 
1983.  only  States  with  insured  unem- 
ployment rates— determined  on  the 
basis  of  a  3-month  moving  average— at 
or  above  4  percent  could  elect  to  con- 
tinue to  receive  Federal  matching  at 
80  percent.  States  with  insured  unem- 
ployment rates  at  or  above  5  percent 
would  receive  Federal  funds  at  a  95- 
percent  matching  rate. 

The  program  would  end  on  May  31. 
1985,  with  any  fund  aUocation  bal- 
ances remaining  available  for  6 
months  to  finance  program  benefits 
for  those  still  on  the  eligibility  rolls. 

PUROlllG 

The  $750  million  would  be  available 
for  each  of  the  two  12-month  periods 
the  program  is  in  effect  to  pay  for 
benefits:  $150  million  would  be  avail- 
able in  each  period  for  program  ad- 
ministrative costs. 

States  would  be  entitled  to  Federal 
matching  pajmients  for  the  costs  of 
benefits  for  enrolled  unemployed 
workers,  and  their  dependents,  up  to  a 
maximum  payment  amount  for  each 
State  determined  by  a  special  aUoca- 
tion formula.  The  allocation  formula 
takes  into  account  State-insured  un- 
employment rates  in  comparison  with 
the  national  insui-ed  imemployment 
rate  and  other  factors. 

Unemployed  workers,  and  their  im- 
mediate family  members,  who  are  enti- 
tled to  receive  benefits  imder  a  State 
unemployment  compensation  system 
and  who  were  enrolled  in  an  employer 
or  other  group  health  benefit  plan 
when  they  lost  their  jobs,  would  be  eli- 
gible to  enroll  in  the  program.  Elntitle- 
ment  to  unemployment  compensation 
means  entitlement  to  receipt  of  regu- 
lar State  unemployment  benefits,  Fed- 
eral supplemental  program  benefits, 
or  benefits  provided  under  the  ex- 
tended benefits  program. 

This  provision  would  allow  States  to 
provide  coverage  to  anyone  who  had 
received  Federal  supplemental  bene- 
fits in  the  past  and  those  who  would 
again  receive  these  benefits  as  a  result 
of  the  FSC  extension  contained  in  S. 
1.  So  those  who  have,  as  of  the  date  of 
enactment,  exhausted  regular  unem- 
ployment compensation  benefits  and 
extended  benefits,  but  had  received 
FSC  benefits,  would  be  eligible.  This 
could  cover  people  who  had  received 
benefits  as  far  back  as  December  1979. 

Coverage  under  the  program  would 
end  no  later  than  6  months  following 
the  date  on  which  the  eligible  worker 
is  no  longer  entitled  to  compensation 
benefits,  or  for  a  lesser  period  at  the 
option  of  the  State,  or  1  month  after 
reemployment,  whichever  occurs  first. 

PRDinraCS  AMD  COST  SRARinO 

Unlike  the  medicaid  program,  the 
plan  permits  the  State  to  establish  a 


premiimi  for  health  care  coverage 
equal  to  an  amount  no  greater  than  8 
percent  of  the  individual's  weekly  un- 
employment compensation  benefit. 

The  proposal  would  also  permit  a 
State  to  impose  cost  sharing,  that  is 
deductible  and  coinsurance  require- 
ments after  public  hearings  for  which 
adequate  notice  and  opportunity  for 
public  participation  have  been  provid- 
ed. Cost  shuing  requirements  could 
not,  on  the  average,  exceed  10  percent 
of  the  State's  average  monthly  unem- 
ployment benefit.  Further,  no  cost 
sharing  could  be  required  for  prenatal 
or  post-partiun  care. 

ADlCnnSTRATIOlf 

We  felt  it  was  very  Important  to  uti- 
lize existing  systems  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  2-year  program  so  as  to 
avoid  imnecessary  delays  in  imple- 
menting the  program  and  high  start- 
up costs.  Clearly,  the  two  systems 
most  familiar  with  this  kind  of  pro- 
gram and  those  eligible  to  enroll  are 
the  medicaid  program,  which  has  ex- 
pertise in  administering  health  bene- 
fits, and  the  unemployment  compensa- 
tion system,  which  has  expertise  in 
identifying  and  working  with  unem- 
ployed individuals. 

State  unemployment  offices  would 
be  responsible  for  determining  pro- 
gram eligibility. 

Upon  initial  application  for  unem- 
plojrment  compensation  benefits,  or 
after  enactment  for  those  already  on 
the  unemployment  compensation 
rolls,  a  worker  would  be  informed  of 
his  potential  eligibility  for  health  ben- 
efits imder  the  open  enrollment  op- 
portunity provided  his  working  spouse 
or  parent,  and  under  the  State-admin- 
istered program.  He  would  then  be  al- 
lowed a  4-week  period  in  which  to 
elect  or  decline  coverage  under  the 
State  program. 

The  State  medicaid  agency  would  be 
responsible  for  the  administration  of 
the  health  benefits  portion  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  program  would  be  required  to 
report  to  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  (HHS)  by  March 
1,  1984,  on  the  program's  implementa- 
tion and  impact  on  the  target  popula- 
tion. A  final  report  due  in  January  of 
1986  would  be  required  of  all  States 
that  participate  in  the  program  after 
September  30, 1983. 

BOfEPTT  DOLLARS  ALLOCATIOIf  FORMXnA 

The  Secretary  of  HHS  is  directed  to 
allot  amounts  appropriated  under  the 
act  for  services  for  any  year  among 
the  States  as  follows: 

First.  One-half  on  the  basis  of  the 
number  of  insured  unemployed  in 
each  State  to  the  total  number  of  in- 
sured unemployed  in  all  States; 

Second.  One-half  on  the  basis  of  the 
number  of  persons  unemployed  for  26 
weeks  or  more  in  each  State  to  the 
total  number  of  such  persons  in  all 
States. 


Allotments  are  to  be  determined  on 
the  basis  of  the  most  recent  12-month 
period,  preceding  the  month  of  the  de- 
termination, for  which  adequate  data 
are  available. 

As  indicated  earlier,  the  State  would 
know  at  the  beginning  of  the  12- 
month  period  how  much  money  it 
would  be  aUotted.  and  it  would  then 
have  the  opportunity  to  determine 
how  best  to  utilize  those  dollars  within 
the  guidelines  provided  by  our  pro- 
gram. 

FRIVATl  SBCrOR  PKOVUIOIT 

In  addition  to  providing  some  limit- 
ed public  sector  assistance  for  unem- 
ployed individuals,  we  also  expect  the 
private  sector  to  continue  its  efforts  to 
help  fill  the  gaps  In  coverage. 

Under  the  proposal,  employer-spon- 
sored health  benefit  plans  would  be 
subject  to  a  loss  of  50  percent  of  the 
deduction  for  employer-provided 
health  care  costs  if  they  fail  to  provide 
an  open  enrollment  for  a  specified 
period  of  time  for  persons  to  change 
from  self-only  to  family  coverage,  or 
to  commence  coverage  for  the  employ- 
ee and  the  employee's  family. 

OPEM  EmtOLUtENT 

By  providing  these  opportunities  to 
certain  workers,  we  are  hoping  to 
avoid  the  situation  where  a  worker  or 
a  woiicer's  family  loses,  or  will  lose, 
group  coverage  because  the  second 
worker  in  the  family  is  laid-off  or  in- 
voluntarily separated  from  their  Job- 
other  than  for  cause.  The  bill  would 
permit  such  open  enrollment  for  a  1- 
month  period  following  the  date  of  no- 
tification to  the  employer  of  the 
second  worker's  eligibility  for  receipt 
of  unemployment  compensation.  Since 
the  determining  event,  namely.  Job 
loss,  is  unrelated  to  the  health  status 
of  either  the  dependent  or  the  laid-off 
worker,  virtually  no  adverse  selection 
should  develop  for  the  employer  of 
the  dependent  person. 

COOROINATtOR  OF  BDrKFTTS 

Any  benefits  for  which  an  individual 
or  family  is  eligible  under  the  new 
health  benefit  program  for  the  unem- 
ployed would  be  reduced  to  the  extent 
that  support  or  pajmients  for  items 
and  services  are,  or  could  be,  made 
under  any  other  group  health  insur- 
ance plan,  public  program  providing 
benefits  to  such  individual  or  family 
member,  or  by  any  third  party.  An  as- 
signment of  rights,  to  any  support  or 
payments  for  medical  care  from  any 
third  party  must  be  made  at  the  time 
coverage  is  elected. 

CONCLnSIOR 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  stress 
that  this  proposal  is  not  Intended  to 
be  a  backhanded  approach  to  national 
health  Insurance,  nor  is  it  intended  to 
provide  health  Insurance  coverage  for 
all  persons  who  do  not  currently  have 
insurance.  Rather,  the  legislation  I  am 
offering  today  would  address,  in  a  lim- 
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ited  fashion,  the  immediate  and  tem- 
porary needs  of  those  Americans  who 
are  eligible  for  certain  types  of  State 
unonployment  benefits,  and  who  have 
lost  their  group  health  insurance  as  a 
result  of  separation  from  employ- 
ment—for reasons  other  than  cause.  I 
would  hope  my  colleagues  will  Join  me 
in  offering  this  solution  to  this  very 
disturbing  aspect  of  the  current  high 
unemployment  problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  a  summary 
and  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  In  the 
RccoRD  immediately  following  this 
statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rscoso.  as  follows: 

ScmtAKT:  Health  Bkhcfits  foh  thx 

UimiPLOTZD 

I.  GnmUL  COHCKPT  OP  PROPOSAL  TO  COVKR  THK 

UMmPLOTED 

Under  the  proposal.  Title  XX  of  the 
Social  Seoirlty  Act  would  be  amended  to 
provide  certain  unemployed  workers  and 
their  immediate  families  with  inpatient  and 
outpatient  hospital  services,  physician  serv- 
ices (except  for  nursing  home  care),  and 
prenatal  and  post-partum  care.  Coverage 
under  the  SUte  administered  program 
would  be  voluntary  on  the  part  of  unem- 
ployed workers  (and  their  dependents). 
States  could  require  payment  of  an  eiut)ll- 
ment  premium  for  such  coverage. 

States  would  be  entitled  to  Federal  match- 
ing payments  for  the  costs  of  benefits  for 
enrolled  unemployed  workers  (and  their 
dependents)  up  to  a  maximum  payment 
amount  for  each  State  determined  by  a  spe- 
cial allocation  formula.  The  allocation  for- 
mula takes  into  account  State  insured  »in- 
employment  rates  in  comparison  with  the 
national  unemployment  rate  and  other  fac- 
tors. 

The  program  would  begin  on  June  1,  1983, 
with  all  States  entitled  to  Federal  matching 
payments  to  finance  the  program  through 
September  1983.  Beginning  on  October  1, 
1983,  only  States  with  insured  unemploy- 
ment rates  (determined  on  the  basis  of  a  3- 
month  moving  average)  at  or  above  4  per- 
cent could  elect  to  continue  to  receive  Fed- 
eral matching  funds.  The  program  would 
end  on  March  31,  1985.  with  any  fund  allo- 
cation balances  remaining  available  for  6 
months  to  finance  program  benefits  for 
those  still  on  the  rolls. 

A.  rUBUC  SBCTOR  PROVISION 

1.  Program  eligibility 

Unemployed  workers,  and  their  immediate 
family  members,  who  are  entitled  to  receive 
benefits  under  a  State  unemployment  com- 
pensation system  and  who  were  enrolled  in 
an  employer  or  other  group  health  benefit 
plan  when  they  lost  their  jobs,  would  be  eli- 
gible to  enroll  in  the  program.  Entitlement 
to  unemployment  compensation  means  enti- 
tlement to  receipt  of  regular  SUte  unem- 
ployment benefits.  Federal  supplemental 
program  benefits  or  benefits  provided  under 
the  extended  benefits  program. 

This  provision  would  allow  States  to  pro- 
vide coverage  to  anyone  who  had  received 
Federal  supplemental  benefits  in  the  past 
and  those  who  would  again  receive  these 
benefiU  as  a  result  of  the  FSC  extension 
contained  In  S.  1.  So  those  who  have,  as  of 
the  date  of  enactment,  exhausted  regular 
unemployment  compensation  benefits  and 
extended  benefits,  but  had  received  FSC 
benefits,  would  be  eligible.  This  could  cover 


people  who  had  received  benefits  as  far  back 
as  December  1979. 

For  those  who  elect  to  enroll,  coverage 
under  the  program  would  begin  no  sooner 
than  6  weeks  following  the  week  in  which 
the  unemployed  worker  is  first  entitled  to 
unemployment  compensation  benefits  and 
has  applied  to  enroll  in  the  unemployed 
health  benefits  program.  SUtes  could  at 
their  option,  establish  a  longer  waiting 
period  before  coverage  first  begins. 

Coverage  under  the  program  would  end  no 
later  than  6  months  following  the  date  on 
which  the  eligible  worker  is  no  longer  enti- 
tled to  compensation  benefits  (or  for  a 
lesser  period  at  the  option  of  the  State)  or 
one  month  after  reemployment,  whichever 
occurs  first. 

Eligible  workers  would  have  to  satisfy  the 
State  agency  administering  the  program 
that  they  (and.  if  appropriate,  their  depend- 
ents) were  enrolled  in  an  employer  or  other 
group  health  benefits  plan  at  the  time  they 
lost  their  jobs.  It  is  expected  that  States  will 
rely  upon  the  broadest  possible  evidence  of 
such  previous  enrollment,  tmd  may,  upon 
their  election,  satisfy  such  requirement  by 
obtaining  a  declaration  from  the  worker  of 
such  previous  enrollment. 

2.  Benefits 

Program  benefits  would  be  limited  to: 

Inpatient  hospital  services 

Emergency  outpatient  hospital  services 

Physician  services,  including  those  provid- 
ed in  health  clinics  and  hospital  outpatient 
departments,  but  excluding  those  provided 
in  connection  with  nursing  home  care;  and 

Prenatal  and  post-partum  care  (which 
may  be  provided  by  a  hospital,  physician, 
clinic,  or  nurse  midwife). 

No  coverage  is  available  for  prescription 
drugs  or  blologicals,  except  those  provided 
on  an  inpatient  hospital  basis. 

States  may  determine  the  amount,  dura- 
tion and  scope  of  covered  services.  However, 
in  no  case  may  the  benefits  offered  under 
this  program  exceed  those  offered  under 
the  State's  Medicaid  program  for  the  cate- 
gorically needy. 

States  would  be  allowed  to  provide  for 
cost  effective  financing  and  delivery  struc- 
tures, and  to  contract  with  specific  provid- 
ers for  the  provision  of  covered  services  to 
the  enrolled  population.  State's  electing  this 
option  would  be  limited  to  contracting  with 
providers  eligible  to  serve  the  States  Medic- 
aid population. 

Payment  could  only  be  nuule  for  services 
provided  on  or  after  the  date  the  State 
begins  participation  in  the  program  and 
only  on  behalf  of  eligible  enrolled  individ- 
uals. 

3.  Premiums 

The  plan  permits  the  State  to  establish  a 
premium  for  health  care  coverage  equal  to 
an  amount  no  greater  than  8  percent  of  the 
individual's  weekly  UC  benefit.  Separate 
premium  schedules  could  be  established  for 
self-only  and  family  coverage. 

4.  Patient  Cost-Sharing 

The  proposal  would  permit  a  State  to 
impose  cost-sharing  (i.e.  deductible  and  co- 
insurance) requirements  after  public  hear- 
ings for  which  adequate  notice  and  opportu- 
nity for  public  participation  have  been  pro- 
vided. Cost-sharing  requirements  could  not, 
on  the  average,  exceed  10  percent  of  the 
State's  average  monthly  UC  benefit.  Fur- 
ther, no  cost-sharing  could  be  required  for 
prenatal  or  post-partum  care. 

The  proposal  would  permit  deductibles 
and  coinsurance  to  be  applied  on  a  differen- 
tial basis  with  respect  to  the  target  popula- 


tion,  services  provided,   provider  arrange- 
ments and  the  coverage  period. 

The  proposal  would  require  that  all  pre- 
mium and  cost-sharing  revenues  murt  be 
used  to  offset  the  State  share  of  program 
benefit  costs,  to  provide  covered  services  to 
eligible  individuals,  or  to  reduce  the  cost 
sharing  requirements  placed  on  eligiUe  indi- 
viduals. 

5.  Reimbunement 

The  proposal  would  require  States  to  uti- 
lize the  same  reimbursement  mechanisms 
currently  utilized  under  their  Medicaid  pro- 
grams. They  could,  within  that  limit,  choose 
to  use  a  variety  of  arrangements,  including 
capitation,  as  long  as  no  arrangement  is 
more  generous  than  those  provided  to  their 
medicaid  categorically  eligible.  Providers 
would  be  required  to  accept  the  program's 
payment  as  payment  in  full  for  covered 
services  except  for  any  required  cost-sharing 
amounts. 

6.  Administration 

State  unemployment  offices  would  be  re- 
ponsible  for  determining  program  eligibility. 
Upon  initial  application  for  unemploy- 
ment compensation  benefits  (or  after  enact- 
ment for  those  already  on  the  imemploy- 
ment  compensation  rolls)  a  worker  would  be 
informed  of  his  potential  eligibility  for 
health  benefits  under  the  open  enrollment 
opportunity  provided  his  working  spouse  or 
parent  and  under  the  State-administered 
program.  He  would  then  be  allowed  a  four- 
week  period  in  which  to  elect  or  decline  cov- 
erage under  the  State  program.  Once  cov- 
ered, an  individual  could  opt  out  of  the  pro- 
gram at  any  time.  However,  once  out  he 
could  not  reenter  until  he  again  became  eli- 
gible for  a  new  benefit  year  as  defined 
under  the  State  unemployment  compensa- 
tion program. 

The  State  unemployment  compensation 
office  would  Inform  the  individual  concern- 
ing the  date  of  ellgibUity.  and  the  actuarial 
value  of  the  benefits  provided.  Premium 
payments,  at  the  option  of  the  State,  would 
be  deducted  from  the  individual's  unem- 
ployment compensation  check.  Alternative- 
ly, the  State  would  be  permitted  to  establish 
some  other  collection  mechanism.  The  ad- 
ministration of  the  health  benefits  provi- 
sions under  this  program  would  be  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  State  agency  established 
or  designated  to  administer  the  State's  Med- 
icaid program. 

7.  Federal/State  funding 
Under  the  program.  $750  million  In  Feder- 
al matching  funds  would  be  authorized  for 
the  12-month  period  beginning  June  1.  1983 
and  $750  million  for  the  12-month  period 
beginning  June  1, 1984. 

All  SUtes  would  be  entitled  to  Federal 
matching  payments  to  finance  the  program 
through  September  1983.  Beginning  on  Oc- 
tober 1,  1983  only  those  SUtes  with  Insured 
unemployment  rates  (based  on  an  average 
of  the  preceding  three  months)  equal  to  or 
exceeding  4%  could  elect  to  participate.  Any 
SUte  making  an  election  after  September 
30,  1983.  would  be  guaranteed  participation 
in  the  program  for  at  least  6  months,  (not  to 
go  beyond  May  31,  1985)  regardless  of  any 
change  in  its  Insured  unemployment  rate. 

A  SUte  participating  in  the  program 
would  be  entitled  to  Federal  matching  pay- 
ments for  the  costs  of  services  provided  to 
unemployed  workers  and  their  families  up 
to  a  cap  amount  determined  by  the  alloca- 
tion formula.  Funds  would  be  allocated  at 
the  beginning  of  each  program  year  al- 
though the  SUtes  would  not  be  provided 


the  money  in  a  lump  simi  at  that  time. 
Funds  would  be  expended  in  administrative- 
ly the  same  manner  as  they  are  under  the 
Bute's  medicaid  program.  At  the  end  of  the 
■econd  year,  individual  SUte  fund  allolca- 
tlon  halancw  remaining  would  be  available 
for  9  months  to  expend  on  already  enrolled 
beneficiaries  whose  coverage  periods  have 
not  expired. 

The  Federal  matching  rate  would  be  80 
percent  for  SUtes  with  insured  unemploy- 
ment rates  below  5  percent,  and  95  percent 
for  SUtes  with  lUR's  equal  to  or  greater 
than  5  percent  during  the  Initial  4-month 
and  any  6-montb  participation  period  begin- 
ning after  September  30.  1983.  The  match- 
ing rate  would  remain  sUble  for  a  participa- 
tion period  unless  the  rate  was  80  percent 
and  the  SUte's  lUR  rose  to  5  percent  or 
greater,  based  on  a  3  month  moving  average. 
In  that  case  the  Federal  matching  rate 
would  be  increased  from  80  to  95  percent  for 
the  remainder  of  the  period. 

Any  SUte  which  experiences  a  break  in 
program  participation  because  their  lUR 
falls  below  4  percent,  based  on  a  3-month 
moving  average,  would  be  required  to  stop 
enrolling  eligible  individuals.  Federal 
matching  at  the  rate  in  effect  at  the  time  of 
the  break  in  participation  will  continue  to 
be  provided  for  services  to  enrollees  until 
their  SUte-determlned  individual  coverage 
period  expires,  but  in  no  case  beyond  No- 
vember 30, 1985. 

Under  the  program,  $150  million  would  be 
authorized  for  the  12-month  period  begin- 
ning June  1,  1983  and  1150  million  for  the 
12-month  period  beginning  June  1,  1984.  to 
cover  the  costs  of  program  administration. 
Up  to  $70  million  would  be  allocated  each 
year  to  the  SUtes  by  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  cover  the 
costs  Incurred  by  the  SUtes'  medicaid  agen- 
cies in  administering  this  program.  $80  mil- 
lion in  each  year  would  be  allocated  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  to  the  SUte  unem- 
ployment programs  for  their  administrative 
cosU.  All  SUtes  participating  in  the  pro- 
gram would  be  required  to  report  to  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services 
(HHS)  by  March  1,  1984.  on  the  program's 
ImplemenUtion  and  impact  on  the  target 
population.  A  final  report  due  in  January  of 
1988  would  t>e  required  of  all  SUtes  that 
participate  in  the  program  after  September 
30. 1983. 

8.  Benefit  dollars  allocation  formula 

The  Secretary  of  HHS  is  directed  to  allot 
amounte  appropriated  under  the  Act  for 
services  among  the  SUtes  as  follows— 

(1)  One-half  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
Insured  unemployed  In  each  SUte  to  the 
total  number  of  insured  unemployed  in  all 
SUtes; 

(2)  One- half  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
persons  unemployed  for  36  weeks  or  more  In 
each  SUte  to  the  total  number  of  such  per- 
sons in  all  SUtes. 

AllotmenU  are  to  be  determined  on  the 
basis  of  the  most  recent  12-month  period, 
preceding  the  month  of  the  determination, 
for  which  adequate  daU  are  available. 

n.  PaiVAR  SBCIOR  FROVISIOM 

1.  Special  open  enrollTnent  provision 
Undep  the  proposal,  employer-sponsored 
(and  other  qualified  group)  health  benefit 
plans  would  be  subject  to  a  loss  of  50%  of 
the  deduction  for  employer-provided  health 
care  oosU  if  they  fail  to  provide  an  open  en- 
rollment opportunity  for  persons  to  change 
from  self-only  to  family  coverage  or  to  com- 
mence coverage  for  himself  and  his  family. 
By  providing  these  opportunities  to  certain 


workers,  we  are  hoping  to  avoid  the  situa- 
tion where  a  worker  or  a  worker's  family 
loses,  or  will  lose,  group  coverage  because 
the  second  worker  in  the  family  is  lald-off 
or  involuntarily  separated  from  his  job 
(other  than  for  cause).  The  provision  would 
permit  such  open  enrollment  for  a  one- 
month  period  following  the  date  of  notifica- 
tion to  the  employer  of  the  second  worker's 
eligibility  for  receipt  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation. Since  the  determining  event 
(namely,  job  loss)  is  unrelated  to  the  health 
sUtus  of  either  the  dependent  or  the  laid- 
off  worker,  virtually  no  adverse  selection 
should  develop  for  the  employer  of  the  de- 
pendent person. 

2.  Coordination  of  benefits 
Any  benefits  for  which  an  individual  or 
family  is  eligible  under  the  new  health  ben- 
efit program  for  the  unemployed  would  be 
reduced  to  the  extent  that  support  or  pay- 
ments for  items  and  services  are,  or  could 
be,  made  under  any  other  group  health  in- 
surance plan,  public  program  providing  ben- 
eflte  to  such  individual  or  family  member, 
or  by  any  third  party.  An  assignment  of 
righte.  to  any  support  or  payments  for  medi- 
cal care  from  any  third  party  must  be  made 
at  the  time  coverage  is  elected. 

S.  951 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
title  XX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"HZALTH  SERVICES  POR  UREKPLOTED  WORKERS 

"Sec.  2008.  (aKl)  Notwithstanding  section 
2005(aK4)  and  any  other  provision  of  this 
title,  any  SUte  may  esUbllsh  a  program 
undei  this  section  for  providing  health  care 
coverage  for  unemployed  workers,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(2)  The  SUte  may  choose  those  groups 
of  individuals  (and  their  immediate  fami- 
lies) who  shall  be  covered  under  the  pro- 
gram, the  duration  of  such  coverage,  and 
the  duration  of  the  program,  as  the  SUte 
determines  to  be  appropriate,  except  that— 

"(A)  no  coverage  may  be  provided  to  any 
individual  (or  his  immediate  family)  unless 
such  Individual  (i)  Is  receiving  regular,  ex- 
tended, or  Federal  supplemental  compensa- 
tion (or,  at  the  option  of  the  SUte.  railroad 
unemployment  comp)ensation).  or  (11)  is  un- 
employed and  has  exhausted  his  rights  to 
such  compensation  (by  reason  of  payment 
of  all  such  compensation  for  which  he  Is  eli- 
gible, other  than  for  cause)  within  the  prior 
six  months,  or  (ill)  was  eligible  for  such 
compensation  within  the  prior  30  days  but 
lost  such  eligibility  on  account  of  employ- 
ment; 

"(B)  no  coverage  may  be  provided  for  the 
first  6  weeks  during  which  an  individual  is 
eligible  for  compensation  (referred  to  in 
subparagraph  (A))  in  a  benefit  year  (as  de- 
termined under  the  SUte  unemployment 
compensation  law); 

"(C)  no  coverage  may  be  provided  to  any 
individual  unless  such  individual  was  en- 
rolled in  a  group  health  plan  of  the  employ- 
er by  whom  he  was  employed  at  the  time  he 
last  became  eligible  for  compensation  de- 
scribed In  subparagraph  (A)  (and  In  making 
a  determination  with  respect  to  prior  enroll- 
ment, the  SUte  may  use  the  broadest  possi- 
ble determination  of  proof): 

"(D)  no  coverage  may  be  provided  with  re- 
spect to  any  services  provided  prior  to  June 
1.  1983.  or  with  respect  to  services  provided 
for  an  individual  prior  to  the  time  such  indi- 


vidual is  determined  to  be  eligible  under 
such  program;  and 

"(E)  no  coverage  may  be  provided  for  any 
individual  who  Is  otherwise  eligible  for  med- 
ical assistance  under  the  SUte  plan  under 
title  XTX. 

"(bKl)  Services  under  the  program  esUb- 
llshed  under  this  st'ction  shall  include  only 
inpatient  and  emergency  outpatient  hospi- 
tal services  and  physician  services,  including 
those  provided  in  health  clinics  but  not  in- 
cluding those  provided  in  nursing  care  facili- 
ties, and  prenatal  and  postpartum  care.  No 
drugs  or  blologicals  shall  be  included  within 
the  covered  services  described  In  the  preced- 
ing sentence  unless  provided  as  part  of  Inpa- 
tient hospital  services. 

"(2)  The  SUte  shall  determine  the 
amount,  duration,  and  scope  of  the  covered 
services  described  in  paragraph  (1)  which 
shall  be  included  under  the  program,  but  in 
no  event  shall  the  amount,  duration,  or 
scope  of  such  services  under  the  program 
under  this  section  exceed  the  amotmt.  dura- 
tion, or  scoi>e  of  such  services  Included 
under  the  State  plan  for  medical  assistance 
for  individuals  described  in  section 
1902(a)(10KA). 

"(3)  Services  may  be  provided  through 
varying  arrangements  made  with  providers 
by  the  SUte,  but  no  such  arrangement  may 
provide  services  which  are  more  generous 
than  those  provided  under  the  SUte  plan 
for  medical  assistance  for  individuals  de- 
scribed in  section  1902(aK10KA). 

"(cKl)  The  SUte  may  provide  for  a 
weekly  premium  charge  for  individuals  par- 
ticipating in  the  program  under  this  section, 
but  no  such  premium  charge  may  exceed  an 
amount  equal  to  8  percent  of  the  amount  of 
compensation  (referred  to  in  subsection 
(a>(2KA))  for  which  such  individual  is  eligi- 
ble for  such  week.  Such  premium  charges 
may  vary  for  individual  coverage  and  family 
coverage  and  by  provider  arrangement. 

"(2)  The  SUte  may  provide  that  deducti- 
bles and  coinsurance  amoimts  be  imposed 
under  the  program,  but  the  estimated  aver- 
age monthly  amount  of  such  deductibles 
and  coinsurance  amounte  for  users  of  serv- 
ices may  not  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  10 
percent  of  the  average  monthly  benefit 
amount  in  such  SUte  for  compensation  (re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (aK2KA)).  No  such 
deductible  or  coinsurance  may  be  imposed 
with  respect  to  prenatal  or  postpartum  care, 
and  no  such  deductible  or  coinsurance  may 
be  imposed  until  after  public  hearings 
which  provide  adequate  notice  and  opportu- 
nity for  public  participation  have  been  held 
by  the  SUte  with  respect  to  such  Imposi- 
tion. Such  deductibles  and  coinsurance  may 
vary  with  respect  to  different  groupings  of 
eligible  individuals,  different  types  of  serv- 
ices, different  provider  arrangements,  and 
varying  coverage  periods. 

"(3)  Any  amounts  Imposed  by  the  SUte 
for  premiums,  deductibles,  or  coinsurance 
which  are  Imposed  by  the  SUte  must  be 
used  by  the  SUte  to  pay  the  share  of  the 
cost  of  the  program  under  this  section,  or  to 
provide  additional  services  or  periods  of  cov- 
erage to  individuals  eligible  for  coverage 
under  such  program. 

"(d)  Payment  by  the  SUte  for  services 
provided  to  individuals  eligible  for  the  pro- 
gram under  this  section  shall  be  made 
through  the  same  administrative  mecha- 
nisms through  which  paymente  are  general- 
ly made  under  the  SUte  plan  for  medical  as- 
sistance under  title  XIX;  however,  the  SUte 
may  provide  for  contracts  with  cost  effec- 
tlve  financing  and  delivery  systems  among 
carriers  or  providers,  and  may  selectively 
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contract  with  a  specific  group  or  provide  for 
cspltation  reimbunement,  but  no  such  con- 
tract may  provide  for  services  which  are 
more  imerous  than  thoae  provided  under 
the  State  plan  for  medical  assistance  for  in- 
dividuals described  in  section  1902<aH10)<A). 
Any  limitations  under  the  State  plan  for 
medical  assistance  on  the  amount  that  a 
provider  of  services  may  charge  the  recipi- 
ent of  such  services  shall  also  apply  to  the 
procram  under  this  section,  except  that  pre- 
miums, deductibles,  and  coinsurance  may  be 
charged  in  accordance  with  subsection  (c). 

"(eXl)  Determinations  of  qualification  for 
coverage  under  the  program  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  made  by  the  State  agency  ad- 
ministering the  State's  unemployment  com- 
pensation law  under  section  3304  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954,  and  the  pro- 
gram shall  be  administered  by  the  State 
agency  administering  the  State  plan  for 
medical  assistance  under  title  XIX  of  this 
Act. 

"(2)  Upon  becoming  eligible  for  compensa- 
tion (referred  to  In  subsection  (aK2)(A)),  an 
individual  shall  be  informed  of  the  eligibU- 
ity  criteria  for  coverage  under  the  program 
established  under  tills  section  and  the  bene- 
fits provided,  and  shall  have  four  weeks  in 
which  to  voluntarily  enroll  in  such  program. 
Such  Individual  shall  also  be  Informed  of 
the  possibility  that  such  Individual  may  be 
eligible  to  enroll  in  a  health  plan  of  his 
spouse  or  parent.  If  the  individual  declines 
the  opportunity  to  enroll,  or  later  voluntari- 
ly terminates  his  enrollment,  he  may  not 
again  enroll  in  such  program  unless  he  sub- 
sequently becomes  eligible  for  compensation 
(referred  to  in  subsecUon  (aK2KA))  for  a 
new  benefit  year  (as  determined  under  the 
State  imemployment  compensation  law).  In 
the  case  of  any  State  which  chooses  to  re- 
quire the  payment  of  a  premium,  the  State 
may  deduct  the  amount  of  the  premium 
from  the  amount  of  such  compensation  paid 
to  an  individual  enrolled  in  such  program. 

"(fXl)  Notwithstanding  sections  2002  and 
2003,  payments  to  SUtes  liaving  programs 
established  under  this  section  shall  be  made 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection.  Payments  under  this  subsection 
are  in  addition  to  any  amounts  to  which  a 
SUte  is  entitled  under  section  2002,  and 
payments  made  under  section  2002  may  not 
be  used  for  purposes  of  this  section.  An 
amount,  not  to  exceed  the  State's,  allotment 
determined  under  paragraph  (2),  equal  to 
the  Federal  percentage  (as  determined 
under  paragraph  (6))  of  the  amount  expend- 
ed by  such  State  for  its  program  established 
under  this  section  (excluding  administrative 
costs)  shall  be  paid  to  the  State  in  the  same 
manner  as  payments  are  made  under  section 
1903(d). 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  aUot  $750,000,000 
to  carry  out  this  section  for  each  of  the  12- 
month  periods  beginning  on  June  1,  1983, 
and  June  1,  1984  among  the  States  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(A)  One-half  of  such  amoimt  shall  be  al- 
lotted among  the  States  on  the  basis  of  the 
relative  number  of  insured  unemployed  Indi- 
viduals who  reside  in  each  State  as  com- 
pared to  the  total  number  of  insured  unem- 
ployed individuals  in  all  the  States. 

"(B)  One-half  of  such  amount  shaU  be  al- 
lotted among  the  States  on  the  basis  of  the 
relative  number  of  individuals  who  have 
been  unemployed  for  26  weeks  or  more  and 
who  reside  in  each  State  as  compared  to  the 
total  number  of  such  individuals  in  all  the 
States. 

"(3)  Allotments  shall  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  the  most  recent  12-month  period,  preced- 


ing the  month  in  which  the  Secretary 
makes  such  aUotments.  for  which  adequate 
data  Is  available. 

"(4)  Funds  shall  be  allotted  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  12-month  period  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (2),  but  payment  shall  be  made 
as  described  in  paragraph  (1).  Amounts  al- 
lotted for  the  12-month  period  beginning 
June  1,  1984,  may  be  paid  to  SUtes  for  ex- 
penses Incurred  in  providing  services  under 
the  program  tor  individuals  who  are  en- 
roUed  in  the  program  on  May  31.  1985,  untU 
their  eligibility  for  such  program  termi- 
nates, or  November  30,  1985,  whichever  is 
earlier. 

"(5)  Any  funds  allotted  to  a  SUte  which 
did  not  esUblish  a  program  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  reallotted  to  those  SUtes 
having  a  program,  at  the  end  of  the  12- 
month  period  beginning  Jime  1,  1984.  Such 
funds  may  be  expended  in  the  same  manner 
as  described  in  paragraph  (4). 

"(6)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  Fed- 
eral percentage  is— 

"(A)  95  percent  with  respect  to  services 
provided  in  any  SUte  during  a  week  for 
which  the  SUte's  rate  of  insured  unemploy- 
ment (as  determined  for  purposes  of  section 
203  of  the  Federal-SUte  Extended  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Act  of  1970)  for 
the  period  consisting  of  such  week  and  the 
preceding  12  weeks  is  equal  to  or  exceeds  5.0 
percent;  and 

"(B)  80  percent  for  any  other  week,  except 
that  if  a  SUte  qualifies  for  the  95  percent 
Federal  percentage  under  subparagraph  (A) 
for  any  week,  such  95  percent  Federal  per- 
centage shaU  remain  in  effect  with  respect 
to  such  SUte  for  the  duration  of  such 
SUte's  4-month  initial  period  of  qualifica- 
tion (in  the  case  of  a  SUte  which  qualifies 
for  the  95  percent  Federal  percentage  for  a 
week  ending  on  or  before  September  30, 
1983),  and  for  the  duration  of  such  SUte's 
6-month  period  of  qualification  (as  deter- 
mined under  subsection  (g)  (D)  (in  the  case 
of  a  SUte  which  qualifies  for  such  percent- 
age for  a  week  ending  after  such  date). 

"(7)  The  Secretary  shall  make  payments 
to  SUtes  for  administrative  costs  incurred 
in  carrying  out  the  program  esUblished 
under  this  section,  in  a  total  amount  not  to 
exceed  $150,000,000  for  each  of  the  12- 
month  periods  beginning  on  June  I,  1983, 
and  June  1, 1984,  as  he  determines  appropri- 
ate. Seventy  million  dollars  of  such  reim- 
bursement for  each  fiscal  year  shall  be 
made  to  the  SUte  agencies  administering 
the  SUte  program  under  this  section,  and 
$80,000,000  of  such  reimbursement  for  each 
fiscal  year  shall  be  made  to  the  Department 
of  Labor  for  payment  to  the  SUte  agencies 
administering  the  SUte's  unemployment 
compensation  law.  Payments  to  any  agency 
administering  the  SUte  program  under  this 
section  shall  be  made  in  an  amount  equal  to 
the  Federal  percentage.  In  effect  under 
paragraph  (6),  of  the  amounU  expended  by 
such  agency  in  carrying  out  the  program. 
Payments  under  this  paragraph  may  be 
made  with  respect  to  program  costs  insured 
after  November  30.  1985. 

"(g)  (1)  With  respect  to  services  provided 
to  individuals  who  ve  enrolled  during  the 
period  beginning  on  June  1,  1983,  and 
ending  on  September  30.  1983,  any  SUte 
may  qualify  for  payments  under  this  section 
if  it  has  a  program  which  meete  the  require- 
menU  of  this  section.  With  respect  to  serv- 
ices provided  on  or  after  October  1,  1983, 
only  a  SUte  having  a  rate  of  Insured  unem- 
ployment (as  determined  for  purposes  of 
section  203  of  the  Federal-SUte  Extended 
Unemployment  Compensation  Act  of  1970) 


for  a  period  consisting  of  any  week  ending 
after  September  30. 1983,  and  the  12  preced- 
ing weeks,  of  4  percent  or  more,  may  enrtdl 
new  IndlvidutOs  in  the  program  under  this 
section.  If  a  SUte  qualifies  to  enroU  new  In- 
dividuals tmder  the  preceding  sentence, 
such  qualification  shall  continue  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  6  months  beginning 
with  the  first  week  In  which  such  State  so 
qualifies,  and  any  SUte  may  subsequently 
requallf  y  upon  reaching  the  required  rate  of 
insured  unemployment  after  the  end  of 
such  6-month  period,  but  no  such  period 
may  extend  beyond  November  30,  1985. 

"(2)  During  a  period  in  which  a  SUte  may 
not  enroll  new  individuals  In  iU  program  by 
reason  of  paragraph  ( 1 ).  payment  under  this 
section  may  be  made  with  respect  to  Individ- 
uals previously  enrolled  in  such  program 
untU  their  ellgibUlty  expires,  or,  if  sooner. 
Noveml>er  30, 1985. 

"(h)  Any  SUte  esUblishing  a  program 
under  this  section  shall  submit  a  report  to 
the  Secretary  on  March  1,  1984,  on  the  pro- 
gram's ImplemenUtion  and  Impact.  A  final 
report  shall  be  submitted  in  January  1986 
by  any  SUte  which  carries  out  Its  program 
for  any  period  after  September  30,  1983, 
upon  expiration  of  lU  program. 

"(1)  The  SUte  shall  provide  that  the  pay- 
ment for  any  services  received  by  an  individ- 
ual under  the  program  shall  be  reduced  by 
the  amount  of  any  other  payment  which  Is 
or  could  be  made  with  respect  to  such  serv- 
ices under  any  other  health  plan  or  public 
program,  or  from  a  third  party,  and  shall  re- 
quire each  individual  enrolled  in  the  pro- 
gram to  assign  all  righte  to  such  payments 
as  he  may  have  to  the  SUte  as  a  condition 
of  enrolling  in  the  program.". 

(b)  Section  3304  (a)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  redesignat- 
ing paragraph  (17)  as  paragraph  (18)  and  in- 
serting after  paragraph  (16)  the  following: 

"(17)  if  the  SUte  esUblishes  a  program 
under  section  2008  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  the  SUte  agency  administering  the 
SUte  unemployment  compensation  law 
shall  carry  out  the  functions  required  of  It 
under  such  section;  and  ". 

(cKl)  Subsection  (1)  of  section  162  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
group  health  plans)  is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating paragraph  (2)  as  paragraph  (3)  and 
by  inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  Denial  of  50  percent  of  deduction  in 
cases  where  employer  does  not  provide  open 
enrollment  if  the  spouse  or  parent  of  the 
employee  becomes  unemployed.— 

"(A)  IM  oniniAL.- In  any  case  in  which  a 
group  health  plan  does  not  meet  the  re- 
qulremente  of  subparagraph  (B>  for  any 
portion  of  the  taxable  year,  no  deduction 
shall  be  allowed  under  this  section  for  50 
percent  of  the  amount  of  the  expenses  paid 
or  Incurred  for  such  taxable  year  by  an  em- 
ployer for  such  group  health  plan. 

"(SFXRwoiRniEirrs  wthich  plam  must 
mrr.— A^group  health  plan  shall  be  treated 
as  meetinJl  the  requirements  of  this  sub- 
paragraph if,  in  the  case  of  an  individual 
covered  (or  eligible  to  be  covered)  under 
such  plan  who  has  a  qualified  spouse  or 
parent,  such  plan  allows  such  Individual 
during  the  qualified  open  period— 

"(I)  to  change  coverage  from  self-only  to 
family,  except  that  in  the  case  of  a  plan  of- 
fering different  levels  of  benefits,  such  plan 
meets  the  requirements  of  this  clause  even 
if  the  change  in  coverage  does  not  include 
the  ability  for  an  employee  to  elect  a  higher 
level  benefits,  or 


"(11)  to  oommenoe  coverage  for  himself 
and  his  family. 

"(C)  Txua  AHS  cominoiis  sami  as  roa 
OTHxa  OPKH  nraoixicmTs.— The  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  coverage  required  imder 
subparacraph  (B)  during  any  qualified  open 
period  ShaU  be  at  least  as  favorable  to  the 
employee  as  the  terms  and  conditions  of- 
fered by  the  group  health  plan  under  any 
other  opportunities  offered  to  employees  to 
commence  or  change  coverage  under  such 
plan. 

"(D)  QuALiriED  SPOUSE  OR  PARZin.— For 
purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term  'quali- 
fied spouse  or  parent'  means  the  spouse  or 
parent  of  an  individual  who— 

"(i)  becomes  unemployed  (other  than  for 
cause),  and 

"(11)  as  a  result  of  such  unemployment, 
loses  eligibility  under  a  group  health  plan  of 
the  employer  of  such  spouse  or  parent. 

"(E)  QuALiriED  oPEw  PERIOD.- For  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  the  term  'qualified 
open  period'  means  the  30-day  period  begin- 
ning on  the  day  on  which  the  appropriate 
SUte  agency  notifies  the  qualified  spouse  or 
parent  of  an  individual  covered  under  a 
group  health  plan  that  such  spouse  or 
parent  has  become  eligible  for  receipt  of  un- 
employment compensation  under  any  Fed- 
eral or  SUte  law  by  reason  of  the  unem- 
ployment described  in  subparagraph 
(DKI).". 

(2XA)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(B),  the  amendments  made  by  this  para- 
graph shall  take  effect  on  the  60th  day 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(B)  In  the  case  of  a  group  health  plan 
which  was  subject  to  a  collective-bargaining 
agreement  in  effect  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  the  amendments  made 
by  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  later 
of- 

(1)  the  date  under  subparagraph  (A),  or 
(U)  the  date  on  which  such  agreement  ex- 
pires (determined  without  regard  to  any  ex- 
t«nsions  agreed  to  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act). 

(dXl)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  3304(a)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating 
to  requirements  for  approval  of  SUte  unem- 
ployment compensation  laws)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (A),  by  adding  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (B),  and  by  adding  after  sub- 
paragraph (B)  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph: 

"(C)  nothing  In  this  paragraph  shall  be 
construed  to  prohibit  deducting  an  amount 
from  unemployment  compensation  other- 
wise payable  to  an  individual  and  using  the 
amount  so  deducted  to  pay  for  health  care 
if  the  individual  elected  to  have  such  deduc- 
tion made  and  such  deduction  was  made 
under  a  program  established  under  section 
2008  of  the  Social  Security  Act;". 

(2)  Paragraph  (5)  of  section  303(a)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ";  and"  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  ":  Provided  further.  That 
nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  deducting  an  amount 
from  unemployment  compensation  other- 
wise payable  to  an  individual  and  using  the 
amount  so  deducted  to  pay  for  health  care 
if  the  individual  elected  to  have  such  deduc- 
tion made  and  such  deduction  was  made 
under  a  program  esUblished  under  section 
2008  of  the  Social  Security  Act;  and". 

•  Mr.  DURENBEROER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  am  pleased  to  Join  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  in  sponsoring  legislation 
to  provide  health  insurance  coverage 
for  the  unemployed.  Through  no  fault 


of  their  own.  millions  of  Americans 
have  lost  their  Jobs.  The  hardships 
created  by  this  unemployment  take 
many  forms. 

The  loss  of  income  threatens  to  un- 
ravel many  of  the  dreams  Americans 
have  spent  years  pursuing.  A  private 
home,  an  education,  a  decent  life  for 
our  children— all  can  be  threatened  by 
the  loss  of  a  job.  But  perhaps  the 
greatest  strain  and  uncertainty  comes 
form  the  loss  of  health  insurance  pro- 
tection. 

Seventy-five  percent  of  the  work 
force  secures  health  insurance  cover- 
age through  their  place  of  employ- 
ment. The  work  setting  has  proven  to 
be  an  excellent  access  point  for  obtain- 
ing health  insurance.  Employers  have 
developed  innovative  approaches  to 
providing  health  insurance  protection. 
Features  like  multiple  choice  of  health 
plans,  wellness  classes,  coverage  of  am- 
bulatory surgery,  preadmission  test- 
ing, and  utilization  review  all  have 
their  roots  in  employer-based  health 
plans.  As  money-savers  and  health-im- 
provers, these  provisions  are  good  for 
both  employers  and  employees. 

Employer-based  health  insurance 
has  its  advantages.  But  it  has  disad- 
vantages too,  the  major  one  being  that 
when  an  employee  loses  his  or  her  job, 
he  or  she  idso  loses  health  insurance 
coverage.  The  CBO  estimates  that 
nearly  11  million  Americans  now  lack 
health  insurance  coverage  because  the 
family  breadwinners  have  lost  their 
jobs. 

For  many,  the  loss  of  adequate 
health  insurance  is  the  most  tmnerv- 
ing  consequence  of  unemployment.  It 
is  one  thing  to  postpone  the  purchase 
of  clothes,  appliances,  or  an  automo- 
bile, but  if  a  child  needs  surgery,  there 
is  no  postponing  that.  And  without 
health  insurance,  the  costs  associated 
with  a  major  Illness  can  be  staggering. 

The  program  we  are  offering  today 
is  designed  to  ease  the  health  insur- 
ance gap  caused  by  unemplosrment.  As 
I  emphasized  in  the  floor  debate  yes- 
terday, it  is  not  intended  to  be  a  final 
solution,  and  it  is  not  intended  to  be 
national  health  insurance.  It  is  a  stop- 
gap measure  designed  for  a  particular- 
ly acute  problem.  And  as  a  blend  of 
public  and  private  initiatives,  it 
achieves  a  balanced  solution. 

On  the  private  side,  the  proposal  es- 
tablishes a  new  condition  under  which 
an  employee  may  change  coverage  in 
his  health  plan.  If  an  employee's 
spouse  loses  a  Job— and  with  it  health 
Insurance  coverage— then  the  employ- 
ee will  be  allowed  to  change  to  family 
coverage,  provided  the  employer  offers 
it.  Most  employees  now  have  the 
option  of  switching  to  family  coverage 
when  they  get  married  or  have  a  child. 
Now  they  wiU  have  the  same  option  if 
the  spouse  loses  his  or  her  Job. 

On  the  public  side,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  make  $750  million  avail- 
able to  the  States  in  each  of  the  next  2 


years  through  title  20  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  Dollars  will  be  allocated  to 
the  States  baaed  on  a  formula  which 
measures  long-term  unemployment. 
Thus,  the  States  which  carry  the 
heaviest  burden  of  long-term  unem- 
ployment will  get  the  most  money. 

States  will  be  required  to  use  exist-  ' 
ing  programs  in  spending  the  money. 
Thus,   no   new   administrative   struc- 
tures are  created.  Eligibility  will  be  de-  • 
termined  through  the  imemployment 
compensation  system,  and  health  ben-  '  / 
efits  will  be  managed  and  paid  for    t 
through  the  State's  fiscal  function  e»-    ' 
tablished  under  medicaid.  I 

States  will  also  have  the  option  of  ^ 
generating  additional  revenue  for  the 
program  by  requiring  a  premium  pay- 
ment and  imposing  modest  cost-shar- 
ing. In  no  case  may  a  premium  pay- 
ment exceed  8  percent  of  an  individ- 
ual's unemployment  compensation 
check.  And  coinsurance  and  deductible 
amounts  are  limited  to  10  percent  of  a 
State's  average  unemployment  check. 

As  you  can  see.  the  program  is  based 
on  the  employer  model  of  health  In- 
surance. Eligible  individuals  have  the 
option  of  signing  up  for  coverage.  Just 
as  they  do  in  the  private  sector.  If 
they  do  sign  up.  they  may  have  to 
make  a  premium  payment,  which 
would  be  deducted  from  their  unem- 
ployment check.  And  they  could  be  re- 
sponsible for  modest  coinsurance  and 
deductible  payments,  much  as  individ- 
uals are  in  the  private  sector.  Finally. 
States  are  encouraged  to  develop  com- 
petitive alternatives  to  traditional  in- 
demnity protection,  so  that  the  imem- 
ployed  could  have  a  choice  of  health 
plans  similar  to  what  many  active 
workers  now  enjoy. 

The  simplicity  of  this  program  is  its 
strength.  It  requires  no  new  massive 
administrative  bodies.  It  is  countercy- 
clical in  that  it  provides  more  money 
to  those  States  with  the  most  unem- 
ployment. And  it  is  limited  in  scope.  It 
is  designed  only  for  the  unemployed, 
and  it  is  scheduled  for  a  phaseout  in  2 
years— after  our  country  has  pulled 
itself  out  of  this  recession. 

Fortunately,  the  key  economic  indl-  - 
cators  teU  us  that  we  are  puUing  out 
of  the  recession.  Our  e<X)nomy  is  on 
the  reboimd.  It  will  take  time,  though, 
before  the  re(H)very  creates  enough 
new  Jobs  to  bring  down  our  staggering 
rate  of  unemplojmient. 

Those  who  have  been  unemployed 
for  1  year,  for  2  years  or  even  longer 
need  our  assistance  now.  Congress  Just 
completed  action  on  the  Jobs  bill.  Now 
we  have  the  opportunity  to  lend  an- 
other helping  hand  to  the  unemployed 
by  giving  them  the  peace  of  mind  that 
comes  with  health  coverage. 

I  urge  each  and  every  one  of  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  us  in  sponsoring  this 
critical  legislation.  We  have  worked 
long  and  hard  on  Its  design  and  have    • 
come  up  with  what  I  believe  is  a  sensi- 
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ble  procnm  to  meet  an  overwhelming 
human  need.  It  Is  a  good  program  that 
deserves  everyone's  support. 
Thank  you.« 


By  Mr.  EAST  (for  himself  and 
BCr.  HuKPHKKT): 
S.  952.  A  bOl  to  prohibit  the  growing 
of  marihuana  on  Federal  land:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

MARIHUAMA  CULTTVATION  OH  PKDKRAL  LANDS 

cam  ACT  or  ivss 
•  Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  the  grow- 
ing of  marihuana  on  Federal  land  is  a 
problem  that  has  been  increasing  rap- 
idly in  recent  years.  In  one  recent  inci- 
dent in  the  Ozark  National  Forest,  law 
enforcement  agents  found  marihuana 
plants  worth  an  estimated  $20  million 
being  cultivated  on  100  plots  of  remote 
land  within  the  paik. 

While  there  are  currently  provisions 
in  title  II  of  the  Controlled  Substances 
Act  that  are  arguably  applicable  to  the 
cultivation  of  marihuana  on  Federal 
land,  the  problem  is  developing  so  rap- 
idly that  clearer  legislative  prohibi- 
tions on  this  activity  are  needed  to 
enable  effective  prosecutions  and  con- 
victions of  lawbreakers  engaging  in 
this  activity. 

I  introduced  legislation  In  the  97th 
Congress  to  prohibit  the  growing  of 
marihuana  on  Federal  land  and  to  es- 
tablish penalties  for  the  offense. 
Shortly  thereafter  on  September  30. 
1982,  Senator  Hatakawa  conducted 
hearings  on  this  problem  in  the  Sub- 
committee on  Forestry,  Water  Re- 
sources, and  Environment. 

As  a  reflection  of  the  increased 
public  awareness  of  the  general  prob- 
lem of  marihuana  cultivation,  the 
cover  story  of  Newsweek  magazine  on 
October  25,  1982,  was  devoted  to  that 
subject.  According  to  an  article  in  the 
Greensboro  Daily  News  on  that  same 
date.  North  Carolina  may  now  rank  as 
the  fifth  largest  marihuana-producing 
State  in  the  Nation. 

No  decent  farmer  in  North  Carolina 
is  engaged  in  this  kind  of  farming  and 
the  people  of  my  State  have  enacted 
tough  laws  to  discourage  such  illicit 
activities  on  lands  subject  to  State 
criminal  laws.  According  to  the  article 
in  the  Greensboro  Daily  News  on  Oc- 
tober 25.  1982,  there  is  a  minimum 
sentence  of  5  years  for  manufacturing 
50  to  100  pounds  of  marihuana.  The 
nniTiitniim  sentences  range  upward  for 
manufacturing  larger  quantities  of 
marihuana  to  the  point  at  which  there 
is  a  miniTniim  sentence  of  35  years  for 
growing  10,000  pounds  or  more. 

Since  much  of  the  remote  land  in 
North  Carolina  and  other  States  that 
is  suitable  for  growing  marihuana  is 
owned  by  the  UJS.  Government,  it  is 
my  belief  that  some  of  the  Illicit  mari- 
huana growing  would  be  discouraged 
by  a  tough  Federal  law  specifically  ad- 
dressing the  problem  of  marihuana 
cultivated  on  Federal  land. 


The  bill  which  I  introduced  in  the 
97th  Congress  received  strong  support 
in  the  Senate,  where  on  December  9. 
1982,  it  was  unanimously  adopted  by 
voice  as  an  amendment  to  S.  2411,  the 
Justice  Assistance  Act.  Unfortunately, 
the  bill  was  resisted  by  liberal  ele- 
ments in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Constituencies  in  some  regions 
of  the  country  include  significant 
numbers  of  well-fiiumced  individuals 
and  organizations  that  benefit  from 
marihuana  cultivation.  At  any  rate, 
during  the  last  days  of  the  97th  Con- 
gress, the  House  stripped  away  several 
provisions  of  S.  2411  including  the 
marihuana  proposal,  and  passed  the 
remaining  provisions  of  S.  2411  togeth- 
er with  the  provisions  of  another  bill. 
H  R  3963. 

President  Reagan  very  properly  re- 
fused to  accept  this  hastily  assembled 
legislative  package  and  pocket  vetoed 
it.  In  fact,  prior  to  the  President's  de- 
cision. I  urged  him  to  veto  the  bill  be- 
cause it  included  some  seriously 
flawed  provisions  and  deleted  some 
good  elements  of  other  anticrime 
packages  such  as  my  mai^uana  bill. 

Among  the  other  specific  anticrime 
measures  that  the  bill  failed  to  include 
were  bail  and  sentencing  provisions. 
Among  the  biU's  flawed  provisions  was 
a  proposal  of  questionable  constitu- 
tionality: The  so-called  three-time 
loser  offense.  Moreover,  the  President 
criticized  the  so-called  drug  czar  provi- 
sion that  would  create  a  new  bureauc- 
racy within  the  executive  branch. 
While  the  proponents  of  this  provision 
intended  to  help  coordinate  drug  en- 
forcement activities,  the  President 
thought  that  it  would  actually  hamper 
these  enforcement  activities. 

The  problem  of  marihuana  cultiva- 
tion on  Federal  lands  is  not  going 
away  and  threatens  to  Increase  in  seri- 
ousness. I  am  therefore  reintroducing 
the  bill  which  was  numbered  S.  2934  in 
the  97th  Congress  and  hope  that  it 
can  be  swiftly  enacted  in  the  98th 
Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  952 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Representatives  of  the  UniUd  States  of 
Amenca  assembled.  That  this  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Marihuana  Cultivation  on  Fed- 
eral Lands  Crime  Act  of  1983". 

Sbc.  2.  Chapter  91  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 
"81864.  Prohibition  agaliist  growinc  marihuana 
on  Federal  lands:  penalties. 
"It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  know- 
ingly or  Intentionally  to  plant,  grow  or  culti- 
vate marihuana  on  Federal  lands  unless  spe- 
cifically authorized  by  another  provision  of 
Federal  law.  Any  person  who  violates  this 
section  shall  be  sentenced  to  a  term  of  im- 


priaonment  of  not  leas  than  one  year  and 
not  more  than  fifteen  years,  and  a  fine  of 
not  less  than  $10,000  and  not  more  than 
$15,000,000.  Any  person  who,  having  previ- 
ously been  convicted  of  a  violation  of  this 
section,  again  violates  this  section,  shall  be 
sentenced  to  a  term  of  imprlaonment  of  not 
less  than  ten  yean  and  not  more  than 
thirty  years  and  a  fine  of  not  leaa  than 
$100,000  or  not  more  than  $30,000,000.". 

Sk.  3.  The  section  analysis  of  chapter  91 
of  title  18  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  is 
amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  item: 

"1864.  ProhibiUon  against  growing  Mari- 
huana on  Federal  lands;  penal- 
ties.".* 
•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
gladly  rise  in  support  of  my  friend  and 
colleague  from  North  Carolina.  Sena- 
tor East,  as  he  renews  his  initiative  to 
rid  our  national  parks  and  forests  of  il- 
licit marihuana  growers.  During  the 
past  year,  public  attention  has  become 
more  sharply  focused  upon  this  de- 
plorable situation,  and  a  Justifiably 
outraged  citizenry  is  demanding  that 
this  corruption  of  their  tax-supported 
lands  be  brought  to  a  halt.  In  seeking 
to  include  a  specific  prohibition 
against  this  activity  in  the  United 
States  Code,  Senator  East  is  providing 
us  the  opportimlty  to  send  a  clear  and 
convincing  message  that  the  abuse  of 
precious  public  lands  by  outlaw  mari- 
huana growers  will  not  be  tolerated. 

It  is  indeed  shocking  to  learn  of  the 
extent  to  which  Illegal  marihuana 
plantations  have  come  to  resemble 
paramilitary  compounds.  The  growers 
have  organized  themselves  into  hordes 
of  guerrillas,  arming  themselves  with 
sophisticated  arsenals  including  auto- 
matic rifles,  pipe  bombs,  hand  gre- 
nades, mines,  shotgxuis,  and  fishhooks 
suspended  from  trees  at  eye  level.  In- 
nocent visitors  of  national  parks,  as 
well  as  National  Park  Service  person- 
nel, have  been  confronted  and  threat- 
ened by  these  individuals  in  many  re- 
ported incidents.  Additionally,  these 
criminals  are  directly  threatening  our 
environment  through  the  use  of  ar- 
senic and  high  concentrations  of  nitro- 
gen for  the  purpose  of  rodent  control 
and  fertilization. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Alcoholism  and  Drug  Abuse,  Mr. 
President,  I  am  acutely  aware  of  the 
harmful  effects  of  marihuana  upon 
users  of  the  drug.  To  stand  idly  and 
allow  criminals  to  use  our  public  lands 
to  promote  an  activity  condemned  by 
the  majority  of  the  American  people  is 
to  shirk  our  collective  responsibility  as 
guardians  of  the  public  interest  and 
keepers  of  the  public  trust.  I  strongly 
urge  my  colleagues  to  lend  full  sup- 
port to  Senator  East's  bill,  to  insure 
that  there  will  be  no  doubt  in  anyone's 
mind  about  how  we  in  Congress,  and 
through  us  the  American  people, 
intend  to  deal  with  those  who  slap  us 
in  the  face  by  seizing  our  common 
land  in  furtherance  of  their  own  crimi- 
nal ends.* 


By  Mr.  LAXALT: 
8.  953.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  elec- 
tions under  section  2023A  to  be  made 
on  amended  returns;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

AMSMinD  UTUKMS  OH  E8TATK  TAX 

•  Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
would  like  to  Introduce  legislation 
amending  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  permitting  elections  imder  sec- 
tion 2023A  to  be  made  on  amended  re- 
turns. 

This  legislation  will  allow  the  dece- 
dents of  an  estate  to  elect  to  alter  the 
tax  clarification  of  an  estate  as  long  as 
the  estate  tax  file  has  not  been  closed 
with  the  IRS.  It  will  alleviate  part  of 
the  severe  tax  burden  which  has  been 
placed  on  an  estate  whose  decedents 
are  making  every  effort  to  maintain  as 
a  working  farm. 

Specifically.  I  am  aware  of  a  case 
where  the  current  law  has  worked  a 
severe  hardship  on  one  family.  Thej^ 
were  not  aware  of  changes  in  the  tax 
laws,  and  did  not  alter  their  status  al- 
leviating them  from  paying  taxes  in 
one  lump  sum.  Now,  the  children  are 
left  with  these  tax  payments.  They 
are  still  trying  to  keep  the  estate  in 
working  order,  however,  will  be  forced 
to  sell  it  unless  the  election  date  of  the 
estate  is  pushed  back. 

They  are  in  no  way  trying  to  become 
exempt  from  payment  of  taxes, 
rather,  they  would  like  to  change  their 
standing  and  lessen  the  huge  sums  of 
money  they  are  paying.  They  should 
not  be  penalized  for  not  knowing  of  a 
change  in  tax  laws.  We  are  not  reduc- 
ing the  taxpayers  taxes,  we  are  simply 
asking  that  her  taxes  run  in  line  with 
current  tax  laws.* 


By  Mr.  LAXALT: 

S.  954.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  from 
the  windfall  profit  tax  certain  charita- 
ble organizations  which  provide  assist- 
ance to  patients;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

wmsPAix  PKorrr  tax  exxhptioh 
•  Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  reintroducing  legislation  to  exempt 
from  the  windfall  profit  tax  certain 
charitable  organizations  that  provide 
research,  physician  education,  and/or 
assistance  to  patients  and  which  will 
be  forced  to  close  their  doors  as  a 
result  of  this  tax. 

There  are  a  small  nimaber  of  vitally 
Important  medical  service  organiza- 
tions who  did  in  pajmient  of  hospital 
bills,  outpatient  care,  and  living  ex- 
penses for  patients  who  are  terminally 
ill  or  physically  imparled  for  a  contin- 
uous period  of  1  year  or  longer.  They 
have  been  put  in  great  financial  straits 
and  will  be  forced  to  terminate  their 
services  to  patients  upon  payment  of 
the  windfall  profit  tax. 

Presently,  only  schools,  hospitals,  or- 
phanages, and  certain  churches  are 
exempt.  This  amendment  would  allow 


these  specific  service  organizations 
which  are  originated  and  operated 
substantially  to  provide  physical  train- 
ing, medical  or  hospital  care,  medical 
research,  or  financial  assistance  to 
medical  research  or  to  individuals  who 
have  a  medically  determinable  physi- 
cal impairment  that  can  be  expected 
to  last  for  a  continuous  period  of  not 
less  than  1  year  or  resulting  in  death. 

I  do  not  believe  Congress  intended  to 
discriminate  against  usually  tax- 
exempt,  nonprofit  service  organiza- 
tions which  receive  their  money  from 
oil  revenues.  These  few  institutions 
obviously  slipped  through  the  cracks 
when  Congress  originally  composed 
the  windfall  profit  tax.  During  these 
times  of  reduced  Government  spend- 
ing, and  increased  emphasis  for  pri- 
vate, charitable  works,  we  should  be 
doing  all  we  can  to  help  these  small 
but  extremely  vital  establishments 
whose  sole  purpose  is  to  give  aid  to 
physically  Impaired  and  terminally  ill 
patients  who  are  struggling  financial- 
ly. 

Specifically,  there  are  two  such  orga- 
nizations in  Nevada  which  will  be 
forced  to  close  their  doors  as  a  result 
of  the  windfall  profit  tax.  The  Reno 
Cancer  Center  and  the  Nevada  Divi- 
sion of  the  American  Lung  Association 
are  two  nonprofit,  patient-service  or- 
ganizations which  will  be  devastated 
by  this  tax. 

The  Reno  Cancer  Center  has  been  in 
existence  for  24  years  in  the  Washoe 
County  Hospital  in  Reno.  Its  purpose 
is  to  help  pay  for  hospital  care,  chemo- 
therapy, and  other  drugs  and  radi- 
ation for  cancer  patients,  and  on  occa- 
sion, a  portion  of  surgery  fees;  though 
the  bulk  of  the  patient-assistance  pro- 
gram is  to  help  pay  for  cancer  pa- 
tients' living  expenses. 

In  the  past,  the  Reno  Cancer  Center 
has  also  given  money  to  the  University 
of  Nevada  Medical  School  for  cancer 
research;  however,  this  year  it  has 
been  forced  to  keep  this  money  to  pay 
the  windfall  profit  tax. 

The  Nevada  Limg  Association  pri- 
marily aids  with  living  expenses,  medi- 
cal research,  physical  training,  and 
hospital  care  for  patients  with  un- 
payable medical  expenses.  It,  too,  will 
be  forced  to  close  its  doors  as  it  finan- 
cially cannot  exist  when  forced  to  pay 
such  a  large  percentage  of  funds  as 
taxes. 

I  believe  Congress  will  agree  that  it 
is  vital  that  both  the  Reno  Cancer 
Center  and  the  Nevada  Lung  Associa- 
tion Isecome  exempt  from  the  windfall 
profit  tax  as  they  are  both  patient 
service,  nonprofit,  usually  tax-exempt 
organizations  that  will  be  devastated 
and  ultimately  terminated  by  this 
tax.« 


By  Mr.  HOLLINGS  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Heflin,  Mr.  Gorton,  Mr. 
iNOtTYE.  Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Riegle. 
and  Mr.  LAtrtENBERG): 


S.  955.  A  bill  to  mittntjtin  the  pre- 
eminence of  the  United  States  in 
space,  to  promote  the  peaceful  explo- 
ration and  utilization  of  space,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

RATIORAI.  COIOIISSIOR  OR  SPAO  ACT 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  in 
major  respects  NASA  and  the  U.S. 
space  program  are  at  the  threshold  of 
a  new  era.  Just  25  years  since  the  es- 
tablishment of  NASA  we  hear  increas- 
ingly about  the  Shuttle  era.  the  space 
commercialization  era  or  the  era  of 
international  competition.  We  also 
hear  about  the  increased  use  of  space 
for  national  security  purposes.  No 
matter  how  one  chooses  to  character- 
ize the  coming  era,  it  should  be  one  of 
national  opportunity.  To  realize  those 
opportunities,  however,  will  require  a 
revitalization  of  this  country's  com- 
mitment. 

I  am  introducing  today  the  National 
Commission  on  Space  Act  for  the  very 
purpose  of  reinforcing  our  resolve  to 
utilize  the  space  environment  for  the 
maximum  national  benefit.  Joining  me 
in  this  effort  are  Senators  Hetlih. 
Gorton,  Inouye,  Ford.  Riegle,  and 
Latttenberg.  a  number  of  issues  and 
program  decisions  face  us  that  will 
shape  the  future  of  our  space  pro- 
gram. In  other  to  maintain  U.S.  pre- 
eminence in  space,  we  must  address 
those  issues  and  provide  our  space  pro- 
gram with  clear  directions.  The  Com- 
mission established  under  this  bill 
would  lead  the  way  in  this  effort. 

Much  has  happened  since  the  ac- 
tions of  the  Soviet  Union  first  mobi- 
lized U.S.  efforts  In  space.  Whereas  for 
many  years  the  only  competition  the 
United  States  faced  in  space  was  from 
the  Soviet  Union,  today  this  no  longer 
is  true.  Other  nations  have  developed 
a  capability  to  operate  in  space.  We 
face  increased  competition  in  space, 
particularly  for  commercial  purposes, 
from  the  Europeans  and  the  Japanese. 
The  future  of  the  U.S.  leadership  posi- 
tion is  at  stake  and  with  it  the  eco- 
nomic, scientific,  and  national  security 
benefits  that  a  strong  national  effort 
would  provide. 

In  a  major  study  undertaken  at  the 
request  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion, on  which  I  serve  as  the  ranking 
Democrat,  the  Congressional  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  (OTA)  out- 
lines where  we  have  come  from,  pro- 
vides clear  examples  of  what  Is  at 
stake  and  Indicates  what  must  be 
done.  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  some  of  their  findings  con- 
tained In  the  report  entitled  "Civilian 
Space  Policy  and  Applications." 

The  report  follows: 

In  1958,  the  basic  Institutions  and  policy 
principles  for  civilian  space  activities  were 
established  in  the  National  Aenlnautlcs  and 
Space  (NAS)  Act  This  supporting  structure. 
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though  amended  and  extended  by  legiala- 
tkxi  tnd  presidential  directives,  remains  es- 
ii^nt<»iiy  unchanged  to  this  day.  During  this 
ttane  much  has  happened— not  only  with 
regard  to  the  space  program,  but  also  with 
regard  to  the  commercial,  national,  and 
international  context  within  which  the  pro- 
gram functions. 

One  of  the  most  striking  changes  since 
19M  is  that  space  applications  are  now 
common  and  pervasive  parts  of  day-to-day 
life.  We  rely  increasingly  on  space  for  vital 
private  and  public  functions  (commercial 
communications  and  military  reconnais- 
sance) and  for  useful  services  (land  remote 
sensing,  navigation,  and  weather  forecast- 
ing). In  the  near  future,  we  can  foresee  com- 
mercial possibilities  for  processing  materials 
in  space.  All  of  these  applications  of  space 
technology  require  the  support  of  a  space 
transporUtlon  system,  including  launch  ve- 
hicles, spaceports,  and  tracldng  networks. 

In  spite  of  these  advances,  however,  there 
is  no  overall  agreement  about  the  direction 
or  scope  the  civilian  space  program  should 
asstime  in  the  future.  For  the  most  part,  our 
increasing  reliance  on  space  systems  has  not 
been  appreciated  by  the  general  public, 
which  responds  most  readily  to  spectacular 
manned  and  scientific  missions. 

For  space  applications  in  particular,  lack 
of  agreement  on  appropriate  goals  has  made 
it  difficult  for  the  executive  agencies  to  set 
specific  timetables  for  developing  space  sys- 
tems that  meet  user  needs,  to  encourage  pri- 
vate sector  Investment,  and  to  initiate  new 
and/or  Implement  mandated  programs.  In 
addition,  there  is  no  clear  and  predictable 
policy  or  process  to  define  at  what  rate  and 
by  what  criteria  the  transfer  of  technology 
from  Government  research,  development, 
and  demonstration  programs  to  the  private 
sector  should  take  place. 

The  lack  of  consensus  is  of  concern  be- 
cause many  desirable  space  activities  require 
continued  Federal  support.  The  Govern- 
ment continues  to  play  a  crucial  role  in  at 
least  four  areas  that  are  essential  to  the  Na- 
tion's future  In  space  but  have  little  poten- 
tial for  immediate  conunercial  return:  con- 
tribution to  advanced  R&D.  continuation  of 
space  science,  provision  of  public  goods  and 
services,  and  regulation/coordination  of  na- 
tional efforts,  particularly  with  respect  to 
international  agreements. 

The  failure  to  agree  about  the  alms  of  the 
U.S.  space  program  has  occurred  as  other 
nations  have  been  expanding  their  own  pro- 
grams. When  the  U.S.  space  program  began, 
the  Soviet  Union  was  our  only  competitor  in 
space.  The  Soviets  have  never  challenged 
our  leadership  in  space  applications.  Now, 
however,  international  competition  in  space 
applications  is  a  reality.  The  Europeans  and 
the  Japanese  have  targeted  specific  space 
teciinologles  for  development,  and  they  will 
soon  be  providing  stiff  competition  for  serv- 
ices theretofore  offered  only  by  the  United 
States.  Their  Increased  activities  threaten 
the  loss  of  significant  revenue  opportunities 
for  the  United  States  as  weU  as  a  potential 
loss  of  prestige  and  Influence.  Japanese  and 
European  technologies  now  capture  a  small 
but  growing  portion  of  the  world  market  In 
satellite  communications  technology.  Their 
position  Is  likely  to  strengthen  In  time.  In 
the  near  future  they  are  also  likely  to  be  in 
a  similar  position  with  respect  to  launch 
services  and  remote  sensing  systems. 

Unless  the  United  SUtes  Is  prepared  to 
eonmlt  more  of  its  public  and  private  re- 
sources to  space  than  it  now  does.  It  will  lose 
its  preeminence  In  space  applications  during 
the  1980s.  Both  technological  and  commer- 


cial leadership  are  at  stake.  The  U.S.  leader- 
ship position  will  depend  not  only  or  even 
primarily  on  spending  more  money,  but  on 
effectively  allocating  our  technical,  finan- 
cial, and  Institutional  resources  to  meet 
international  competition.  Given  the  likely 
constraints  on  the  Federal  budget,  it  will  be 
Important  to  decide  in  what  areas  the 
United  States  wishes  to  compete,  because 
attempts  to  maintain  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram without  additional  capital  and  man- 
power may  lead  to  second-best  technology 
and  systems  and/or  Inadequate  institutional 
support. 

Although  the  Federal  Goverrunent  must 
continue  to  play  an  Important  part  in  space. 
It  caimot  do  the  job  by  itself.  The  twin  fac- 
tors of  diminishing  Federal  resources  for  ci- 
vilian space  activities  and  the  dynamic  qual- 
ities of  the  private  sector  make  it  Important 
that  the  private  sector  participate  more  ac- 
tively in  U.S.  space  efforts.  A  great  part  of 
the  success  of  the  European  and  Japanese 
programs  results  from  their  Institutional  ar- 
rangements within  which  private  and  public 
sectors  can  work  well  together. 

This  emphasis  on  applications  of 
space  technology  and  space  commer- 
cialization also  is  the  subject  of  a 
speech  by  a  long-term  participant  in 
the  U.S.  space  program.  Mr.  Robert  F. 
Allnutt.  He  discusses  the  commercial 
era  of  space,  what  Is  occurring  In  the 
United  States  and  what  the  interna- 
tional implications  might  be  of  devel- 
oping the  new  continent  of  space.  So 
that  others  might  become  familiar 
with  his  perceptions.  I  ask  that  a  copy 
of  his  speech  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  the  end  of  my  statement. 

In  the  Congressional  Research  Serv- 
ice (CRS)  report  prepared  by  Marcia 
S.  Smith,  she  provides  another  analy- 
sis of  the  status  of  U.S.  space  policy. 
The  issues  that  are  of  concern  to  the 
CRS  are  as  follows: 

Over  the  past  several  years,  a  number  of 
Issues  have  been  debated  concerning  the 
conduct  of  U.S.  space  activities.  Two  factors 
are  bringing  these  issues  into  Increasing 
prominence:  constrained  budgets  which 
have  forced  NASA  to  significantly  scale 
back  civilian  space  Initiatives,  while  at  the 
same  time  DOD's  space  budget  is  growing 
rapidly;  and  the  emergence  of  the  space 
shuttle  as  the  single  launch  system  for  all 
U.S.  spacecraft,  civilian  and  military.  Some 
specific  questions  are  whether  the  U.S.  is 
committed  to  exploiting  and  exploring 
space,  and  if  so.  whether  the  NASAct  is  ade- 
quate as  a  policy  vehicle  for  the  1980s  and 
beyond:  how  the  U.S.  can  become  a  reliable 
partner  in  International  space  ventures;  the 
role  of  Government  versus  private  industry 
In  space  endeavors;  whether  NASA  should 
be  restricted  to  performing  research  and  de- 
velopment only,  or  be  allowed  to  operate 
space  systems  such  as  the  shuttle  once  they 
are  out  of  the  R&D  phase:  and  whether  ci- 
vilian and  military  space  activities  should  be 
merged,  with  the  possible  abolishment  of 
NASA. 

Everywhere  one  turns  one  can  hear 
argimients  for  the  need  to  give  our 
space  efforts  some  long-term  direction, 
direction  In  terms  of  resolving  certain 
policy  issues  as  well  as  programmatic 
directions.  The  OTA  and  CRS  among 
others  have  done  a  fine  Job  of  raising 
issues.  Some  of  these  issues  are  not 


new.  It  would  do  this  Nation  well  to 
reexplore  some  of  these  Issues  and  ex- 
plore some  of  the  new  ones.  For  exam- 
ple, we  should  consider  the: 

Adequacy  of  the  original  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958  as 
the  basis  for  future  space  efforts: 

Alternative  roles  and  relationships 
of  our  civilian  and  national  sectirity 
programs; 

Roles  and  relationships  of  the  pri- 
vate and  public  sectors  in  space  initia- 
tives, including  the  opportunities  of 
the  private  sector  in  utilizing  the 
space  environment; 

International  implications  of  coop- 
eration and  competition  In  space;  and 
Suitability  of  existing  Federal  orga- 
nizations to  carry  out  future  govern- 
mental responsibilities. 

With  regard  to  programs,  we  must 
take  a  long-term  perspective  and 
review  our  space  transportation,  sci- 
ence, applications,  and  advanced  tech- 
nology requirements.  For  example,  we 
must  decide  what  the  appropriate  cir- 
cumstances and  time  scale  would  be 
for  this  Nation  to  pursue  a  permanent 
presence  in  space.  We  must  maintain 
the  stability  in  oiu-  science  and  explo-' 
ration  efforts  that  is  so  crucial  to  ad- 
vancing our  knowledge  base.  In  the 
area  of  space  applications,  we  must 
invest  where  we  have  a  high  likelihood 
of  receiving  public  and  private  payoffs. 
On  this  latter  point,  it  concerns  me 
that  in  this  year's  NASA  budget,  the 
most  important  but  least  funded  pro- 
gram is  space  applications.  Specifical- 
ly, of  those  space  applications  projects 
that  have  commercial  and  economic 
significance,  one  finds  that  land 
remote  sensing  program  is  fimded  at 
$46.4  million,  materials  processing  at 
$21.5  million,  communications  at  $21.1 
million  and  technology  utilization  at 
$4.0  million.  This  total  of  $93  million 
for  commercially  significant  applica- 
tions programs  represents  Just  8.7  per- 
cent of  the  science  and  applications 
budget  and  only  1.3  percent  of  NASA's 
overall  budget.  Such  a  policy  and  un- 
balanced program  cannot  possibly  be 
in  our  Nation's  best  interest. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  those  who 
would  agree  that  we  face  a  nimiber  of 
issues  and  programmatic  decisions,  but 
that  the  present  decisionmaking 
system  can  do  the  Job.  Well,  I  disagree. 
The  present  system  often  conducts 
its  business  behind  closed  doors.  The 
arrangement  within  the  administra- 
tion to  decide  space  policy  Issues  pres- 
ently relies  on  the  Space  Interagency 
Group  which  Is  an  arm  of  the  National 
Security  Coimcil  (NSC).  On  some  occa- 
sions we  may  hear  the  results  of  their 
deliberations,  at  other  times  not.  In 
either  case,  the  public  will  not  know 
what  the  arguments  are  pro  and  con 
relative  to  the  issues  under  consider- 
ation. Furthermore,  I  question  the  ap- 
propriateness   of    handling    civilian 


space  policy  Issues  within  the  NSC 
framework. 

We  need  a  more  public  discourse  and 
hopefully  public  consensus  on  the  di- 
rection of  our  space  program.  It  is  not 
possible  to  meet  that  test  imder  the 
present  arrangement.  Therefore,  I  call 
to  my  colleagues'  attention  this  legis- 
lation which  would  establish  a  Nation- 
al Commission  on  Space. 

There  is  a  useful  precedent  for  such 
a  Presidential  commission  with  which 
many  of  my  colleagues  are  familiar.  A 
number  of  years  ago  we  faced  a  new 
era  of  oceans  development.  The  oceans 
had  been  viewed  largely  as  a  scientific 
curiosity  and  a  means  for  transporta- 
tion. The  potential  for  marine  re- 
sotirce  development  was  really  Just 
getting  under  way.  There  also  were  a 
number  of  policy  issues  related  to  the 
utilization  of  the  oceans.  Thus  in  1966 
the  Congress  established  a  Marine  Re- 
sources Commission  which  was  headed 
by  Julius  Stratton.  The  Stratton  com- 
mission had  an  excellent  and  diverse 
membership  that  was  supported  by  a 
strong  professional  staff.  They  re- 
viewed the  diverse  Federal  oceans  pro- 
grams and  the  Crovemment's  ability  to 
respond  to  various  opportunities.  The 
Commission's  report  provided  an  ex- 
tremely valuable  guide  in  the  oceans 
area,  and  it  still  is  relevant  today. 

The  OTA  also  recommends  the  es- 
tablishment of  such  a  fonun  for  space. 
As  outlined  in  the  OTA  report: 

A  pervasive  element  is  the  lack  of  consist- 
ent long-term  goals  and  clear  policy  Initia- 
tives, from  either  the  executive  or  the  legis- 
lative branches  of  the  Government.  This  sit- 
uation derives  In  part  from  the  fact  that 
since  the  Apollo  decision  was  made  In  1961, 
the  number  of  major  factors  in  civilian 
space  activities  has  Increased  from  one 
agency  (NASA)  to  Include  six  Federal  agen- 
cies and  numerous  private  firms.  Not  sur- 
prisingly, the  many  groups  with  direct  and 
Indirect  interests  In  space  agree  neither 
about  the  overall  importance  of  the  civilian 
space  program  nor  about  specific  applica- 
tions projects.  In  the  absence  of  broad  con- 
sensus and  a  means  for  deciding  between  op- 
posing views,  the  scope  of  Individual 
projects  Is  determined  by  the  annual  budget 
deliberations  among  the  executive  agencies, 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
(OMB),  and  Congress.  Over  time,  the  sum  of 
these  decisions  determines  the  overall 
course  of  the  space  program.  However,  the 
annual  budget  cycle  bears  little  relationship 
to  the  long-term  evolutionary  cycle  of  space 
systems.  In  addition,  OMB  has  not  chosen 
to  view  Investment  in  space  activities  from  a 
long-range  perspective.  Until  such  time  as  a 
broad  consensus  is  formed.  It  is  left  to  the 
President  or  Congress  to  set  forth  a  coher- 
ent, strategic  framework  for  civilian  space 
policy.  In  the  absence  of  such  direction,  the 
current  drift  will  continue  and  worsen  .  .  . 

In  order  to  plan  for  the  future  of  the 
space  program  in  the  context  of  other  na- 
tional needs,  the  United  States  needs  a 
multi-representative  forum  to  discuss  and 
recommend  comprehensive,  long-term  goals. 
Such  a  fonun  could  coordinate  the  interests 
of  all  the  major  actors  In  order  to  allow  eq- 
uitable and  stable  decisions  to  be  made 
about  the  overall  direction  of  the  civilian 
space  program.  Though  such  a  body  would 


not  itself  direct  the  course  of  the  space  pro- 
gram, because  this  responsibility  Ues  with 
the  President  and  Congress,  it  could  focus 
the  debate  and  provide  timely  advice  .  .  . 

A  device  that  is  occasionally  employed  to 
Investigate  a  broad  area  of  national  Interest 
Is  a  Presidential  or  National  (Implying  con- 
gressional and  private  involvement)  commis- 
sion, board,  committee,  or  council  .  .  . 

One  possibility  for  qjace  is  to  charter  for 
a  specified  term,  a  'National  Space  Commis- 
sion' with  membership  from  the  general 
public,  State  and  local  governments,  indus- 
try (particularly  aerospace  and  electronics 
firms),  academla,  Congress,  and  the  execu- 
tive branch— NASA.  SUte.  DOD.  Interior, 
Commerce,  and  Agriculture.  The  Commis- 
sion would  be  charged  with  reviewing  and 
assessing  the  civilian  space  program  and  its 
benefits,  and  recommending  long-  and 
short-term  objectives,  and  a  time  frame  for 
their  achievement.  The  product  of  the  Com- 
mission would  be  a  major  report,  recom- 
mending short-  and  long-term  goals  for  the 
U.S.  space  program.  The  Commission  would 
be  publicly  supt>orted;  following  Its  report, 
congressional  hearings  could  be  held  on  its 
reconunendatlons.  and  legislation  prepared 
for  consideration  by  Congress. 

Such  a  forum  enables  participation  from  a 
broad  set  of  interests  in  developing  program 
goals,  It  operates  in  a  manner  that  is  outside 
normal  channels  and  hence  would  be  less 
threatening  to  the  annual  budget  prepara- 
tion process:  it  would  be  public  and  could  so- 
licit public  input  as  appropriate:  and  it 
would  serve  as  an  expression  of  broad  na- 
tional and  bipartisan  support  for  the  civil- 
ian space  program.  In  order  to  provide  a 
specific  objective  for  such  a  group,  a  major 
report  should  probably  be  specified,  with 
annual  updates  for  the  life  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

A  National  Space  Commission,  because  of 
Its  public,  short-term  nature,  could  not  sub- 
stitute for  a  means  within  the  administra- 
tion to  resolve  Issues,  develop  policy  propos- 
als, review  goals,  and  set  strategy  for  the 
space  program.  The  Commission  therefore 
Is  complementary  to  the  previous  two  op- 
tions, although  It  would  deal  with  many  of 
the  Issues.  The  Commission  would  have  the 
advantage  of  being  able  to  evaluate  public 
response  and  support,  and  to  focus  that  sup- 
port on  specific  goals.  It  also  provides  a 
device  for  full  discussion  of  congressional, 
executive  branch,  and  private  sector  views 
in  a  constructive  setting. 

Mr.  President,  the  Commission  es- 
tablished under  my  bill  would  have  1 
year  to  do  their  work  and  then  report 
back  to  the  President  and  Congress. 
Their  report,  which  would  be  based 
upon  input  from  all  sectors,  should 
provide  recommendations  for  a  nation- 
al space  policy  including  legislative 
proposals  and  a  program  plan.  Cost  es- 
timates would  also  be  provided. 

Earlier  I  indicated  that  we  needed  to 
revitalize  our  national  commitment  if 
we  are  to  receive  the  benefits  from  uti- 
lizing the  space  environment.  I  am  not 
talldng  about  massive  infusions  of  the 
taxpayers'  money.  The  present  level  of 
investment  in  NASA  adjusted  for  in- 
flation. woiQd  enable  a  rather  vigor- 
ous, future  program.  It  is  often  a  ques- 
tion of  where  the  money  is  spent  and 
how  Government  policy  can  help  stim- 
ulate greater  private  commitments. 


Regarding  private  Investment  in  the 
space  program,  one  area  of  promise  in- 
volves private  launch  capabilities.  I  re- 
cenUy  introduced  S.  560,  the  Private 
Satellite  Launching  Authorization  Act 
to  stimulate  such  private  sector  ef- 
forts. Providing  the  proper  authority 
and  regulatory  framework  can  en- 
hance greatly  private  investment 
while  not  placing  any  additional  de- 
mands on  the  U.S.  taxpayer. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
hope  that  this  legislation  will  help 
give  direction  to  our  space  efforts.  We 
need  to  mobilize  our  national  spirit 
and  resolve  the  way  President  Kenne- 
dy did  almost  two  decades  ago.  It  is 
time  again  to  support  our  creative  and 
talented  people.  As  George  Will  wrote 
regarding  the  space  program: 

The  future  deserves  the  spirit  of  the 
American  past  .  .  .  you  ain't  seen  nothing 
yet. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  legislation  and  the 
speech  of  Robert  F.  Allnut  mentioned 
earlier  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  order  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  955 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of 
Representativet  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Commis- 
sion on  Space  Act". 

PURPOSES 

Sec.  2.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  es- 
tablish a  National  Commission  on  Space 
that  will  assist  the  United  States  to— 

(1)  maintain  its  preeminence  In  space  sci- 
ence, technology  and  applications: 

(2)  promote  the  peaceful  exploration  and 
utilization  of  the  space  environment;  and 

(3)  develop  policy  and  program  options  for 
the  future  of  the  Nation's  space  program. 

PIHOIlfGS 

Sec.  3.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that— 

(1)  the  United  States  space  program  has 
been  an  imparalleled  success,  providing  sig- 
nificant economic,  social  and  national  secu- 
rity benefits,  and  helping  to  maintain  Inter- 
national stability  and  good  will; 

(2)  the  National  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Act  of  1958  (42  U.S.C.  2451  et  seq.).  has  pro- 
vided the  policy  framework  for  achieving 
this  success,  and  continues  to  be  a  sound 
statutory  basis  for  national  efforts  in  space; 

(3)  the  United  States  is  entering  a  new  era 
of  international  competition  and  coopera- 
tion in  space,  and  therefore  this  Nation 
must  strengthen  the  commitment  of  its 
public  and  private  technical,  financial,  and 
institutional  resources,  so  that  the  United 
States  will  not  lose  its  leadership  position 
during  this  decade; 

(4)  whUe  there  continues  to  be  a  crucial 
government  role  in  space  science,  advanced 
research  and  development,  provision  of 
public  goods  and  services  and  coordination 
of  national  and  international  efforts,  ad- 
vances In  applications  of  space  technology 
have  raised  many  Issues  regarding  public 
and  private  sector  roles  and  relationships  in 
technology  development,  applications  and 
marketing: 
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<8)  the  private  sector  wiU  continue  to 
evolre  aa  a  major  participant  in  the  utilisa- 
tion of  tbe  space  environment; 

(6)  future  national  efforU  in  space  will 
benefit  from  a  review  and  clarification  of  ci- 
vilian and  national  defense  responsibilities 
In  space:  and 

(7)  to  mw»"»««"  the  Nation's  preeminence 
in  space  in  tbe  next  25  years.  It  is  necessary 
to  develop  clear  policy  and  program  goals, 
which  would  best  be  identified  through  a 
high-level.  multi-represenUtlonal  public 
forum  that  would  provide  the  President  and 
Congress  with  options  from  which  such 
goals  could  be  determined. 

DBPUirilOR 

Sk.  4.  Aa  used  in  this  Act.  the  term  "Com- 
mission" means  the  National  Commission 
<m  Space,  provided  for  in  section  S  of  this 
Act 

MATIOKAL  COUCISSIOH  OR  SPACS 

Sac.  5.  (aXl)  The  President  shall  establish 
a  National  Commission  on  Space,  which 
shall  be  composed  of  fifteen  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President.  The  members  ap- 
pointed under  this  subsection  shall  be  se- 
lected from  among  individuals  from  State 
and  local  governments,  industry,  business, 
labor,  academia.  and  the  general  population 
who.  by  reason  of  their  background,  educa- 
tion, training,  or  experience,  possess  exper- 
tise in  scientific  and  technological  pursuits, 
as  well  as  the  use  and  implications  of  the 
use  of  such  pursuits.  The  President  shall 
designate  one  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission appointed  under  this  subsection  to 
serve  as  Chairman,  and  one  of  the  members 
to  serve  as  Vice  Chairman.  The  Vice  Chair- 
man shall  perform  the  functions  of  the 
Chairman  in  the  Chairman's  absence. 

(2)  Members  appointed  under  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  entitled  to  be 
paid  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  the  dally  equiva- 
lent of  the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  in  effect 
under  section  5332  of  title  5,  United  SUtes 
Code,  for  grade  GS-18  of  the  General 
Schedule  for  each  day.  Including  traveltlme, 
during  which  such  members  are  engaged  in 
Uje  actual  performance  of  the  duties  of  the 
Oommisslon.  While  away  from  their  homes 
or  regular  places  of  business,  such  members 
may  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  including 
per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  in  the  same 
manner  as  persons  employed  intermittently 
in  the  Government  service  are  allowed 
under  section  5073(b)  of  tlUe  5,  United 
States  Code.  Individuals  who  are  not  offi- 
cers or  employees  of  the  United  States  and 
who  are  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
not  be  considered  officers  or  employees  of 
the  United  States  by  reason  of  receiving 
payments  under  this  paragraph. 

(bKl)  The  President  shall  appoint  four  in- 
dividuals who  are  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  serve  as  ex  officio  members 
of  the  Commission. 

(2)  The  President  shall  also  appoint  two 
advisory  members  of  the  Commission  from 
among  the  Members  of  the  Senate  and  two 
advisory  members  of  the  Commission  from 
among  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Such  members  shall  not  partici- 
pate, except  In  an  advisory  capacity,  in  the 
formulation  of  the  findings  and  recommen- 
dations of  the  Commission. 

(3)  Members  of  the  Commission  appointed 
under  this  subsection  shall  not  be  entitled 
to  receive  compensation  for  service  relating 
to  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  the 
Commission,  but  shall  be  entitled  to  relm- 
bunement  for  travel  expenses  incurred 
while  in  the  actual  performance  of  the 
dutia  of  the  Commisaion. 


(c)  The  Commission  shall  appoint  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  such  personnel  as  it 
deems  advisable.  The  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
misaion shall  be  responsible  f  or— 

(1)  the  avignment  of  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities among  such  personnel  and  their  con- 
tinuing supervlBion;  and 

(2)  the  use  and  expenditures  of  funds 
available  to  the  Commission. 

In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section, the  Chairman  shall  act  in  accord- 
ance with  the  general  policies  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

(d)  To  the  extent  permitted  by  law,  the 
Commission  may  secure  directly  from  any 
executive  department,  agency,  or  independ- 
ent Instrumentality  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment any  Information  it  deems  necessary  to 
carry  out  its  functions  under  this  Act.  E^ach 
such  department,  agency,  and  instrumental- 
ity shall  cooperate  with  the  Commission 
and,  to  the  extent  permitted  by  law  and 
upon  request  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission, furnish  such  information  to  the 
Commission. 

(e)  The  Commission  may  hold  hearings, 
receive  public  comment  and  testimony,  initi- 
ate surveys  and  undertake  other  appropri- 
ate activities  to  gather  the  information  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  its  activities  under  sec- 
tion 6  of  this  Act. 

(f)  The  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist  60 
days  after  it  has  submitted  the  report  re- 
quired by  section  6(d)  of  this  Act. 

PUIfCnOXS  OP  THX  COMMISSION 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  make  a 
comprehensive  investigation  of  existing  and 
proposed  space  activities  in  the  United 
States  in  order  to  assess  their  adequacy  in 
meeting  the  present  and  future  needs  of  the 
Nation.  Such  study  shall  include— 

(Da  review  of  the  known  and  possible 
economic,  social,  environmental,  foreign 
policy  and  national  security  needs  of  the 
United  States,  and  methods  by  which  space 
science,  technology,  and  applications  initia- 
tives might  address  those  needs; 

(2)  a  review  of  the  adequacy  of  the  Na- 
tion's public  and  private  capability  In  space 
science,  technology,  and  applications; 

(3)  a  review  and  assessment  of  present 
issues  and  Issues  that  may  arise  as  space  re- 
search, technology  development  and  appli- 
cations are  utilized  to  meet  future  national 
needs;  and 

(4)  an  analysis  of  the  findings  of  the  re- 
views specified  in  paragraphs  (1)  through 

(3)  of  this  subsection,  and  options  and  rec- 
ommendations for  a  national  space  policy 
and  program  plan. 

(b)  Issues  to  be  considered  pursuant  to 
subsection  (aM3)  of  this  section  shall  in- 
clude— 

(1)  the  adequacy  of  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Act  of  1958  (42  U.S.C.  2451  et 
seq.)  to  serve  as  the  basis  for  future  national 
space  policy; 

(2)  alternative  roles  and  relationships  of 
the  civilian  and  national  security  space  pro- 
grams; 

(3)  alternative  roles  and  relationships  of 
the  private  and  public  sectors  In  national 
space  efforts; 

(4)  the  suiUbUity  of  existing  Federal  orga- 
nizational arrangements  to  carry  out  future 
governmental  responsibilities  in  space  re- 
search, technology  development  and  appli- 
cations; 

(5)  the  opportunities  for,  and  barriers  to, 
private  sector  utilization  of  the  space  envi- 
ronment and  participation  in  national  space 
programs; 
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(6)  the  methods,  occasions  and  drcum- 
stances  under  which  the  Nation  should 
pursue  a  permanent  presence  in  apace;  and 

(7)  considerations  involving  Inteniatlonal 
cooperation  and  competition  In  tbe  utilisa- 
tion of  the  space  environment. 

(c)  Options  and  recommendations  submit- 
ted in  accordance  with  subsection  (aX4)  of 
this  section  shall  Include  an  estimate  of 
costs  and  time  schedules,  institutional  re- 
quirements, and  statutory  modifications 
necessary  for  Implementation  of  such  op- 
tions and  recommendations. 

(d)  Within  12  months  after  the  date  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Commission,  the  Com- 
mission shall  submit  to  the  President  and  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science  and 
Transportation  of  the  Senate  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  the  results  of  the 
study  conducted  under  this  section,  togeth- 
er with  recommendations  for  such  legisla- 
tion as  the  Commission  determines  to  be  ap- 
propriate. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Ssc.  7.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30. 1984.  there  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated not  to  exceed  $1,000,000,  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

INTXRNATIOMAL  COOPSRATION  IN  THE 

CoMMXRciAL  Era  op  Space 
(Remarks  by  Robert  F.  Allnutt) 

The  sponsors  of  this  meeting  are  to  be 
commended  for  focusing  our  attention  on 
future  opportunities  for  space  cooperation 
between  developing  and  developed  coun- 
tries. As  most  of  you  know,  NASA  has  had 
an  active,  highly  productive  cooperative 
international  program  from  our  Inception 
25  years  ago.  In  that  light,  we  welcome  this 
chance  to  contemplate  our  mutual  future. 

Sir  Kenneth  Clarke  once  said  that  •pre- 
dicting the  futiire  is,  intellectually,  the  most 
disreputable  form  of  public  utterance."  Un- 
daunted by  this  warning,  I  have,  on  a 
number  of  occasions  over  the  past  year,  pos- 
tulated the  dawning  soon  of  a  new  era  in 
space.  I  have  called  this  new  age  "Space 
Phase  III:  The  Commercial  Era."  So  it  Is  in 
this  context  that  I  would  like  to  develop  our 
topic. 

Let  me  propound  a  theory.  We  stand 
today  near  the  dawn  of  an  era  when  com- 
merce will  become  a  far  more  significant 
factor  among  the  three  basic  motivations 
for  space  programs  In  the  Western  World. 
The  other  motivations— exploration  and  na- 
tional defense— will  remain  strong,  with  the 
defense  missions  prime  among  these  two. 
However,  commercial  enterprise.  Including 
but  not  at  all  limited  to  telecommunica- 
tions, will  surge  to  the  forefront. 

The  basic  concept  underlying  my  theory  is 
this:  exploration  (Including  scientific  re- 
search), national  security,  and  commercial 
Interests  have  each  played  major,  often 
overlapping  roles  In  spurring  space  efforts 
during  the  first  quarter  century  of  the  space 
age.  During  "Phase  I,"  the  period  bounded 
by  Sputnik  and  Apollo,  exploration  was  the 
major  player,  at  least  Insofar  as  pubUc  opin- 
ion and  popular  support  for  space  programs 
was  concerned.  We  are  now  well  Into  "Phase 
II,"  when  concerns  over  the  use  and  protec- 
tion of  space  assets  that  support  national  se- 
curity predominate.  History  teaches  us  that 
the  twin  drives  of  exploration  and  military 
purposes  push  back  frontiers  and  foster 
great  technological  advances:  but  it  Is  only 
when  the  commercial  motive  becomes 
prominent  that  human  activity  in  new  re- 
gions truly  prospers  and  enters  periods  of 
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ezponenttal  growth.  I  believe  that  there  are 
increaalnc  signs  that  the  period  I  call 
"Space  Phase  m"  may  be  coming  soon. 

Rather  than  ask  you  to  adopt  this  theory 
without  evidence  of  its  validity,  I  shall.  In 
the  remainder  of  my  remarks,  present  some 
facts  and  contusions  that  will  permit  you  to 
accept  or  reject  it. 

First,  let  me  review  some  recent  history. 
Since  IMM).  there  have  been  three  develop- 
ments of  great  importance  for  the  future  of 
apace  aoUvltiea.  In  order  of  their  potential 
impact,  they  are: 

Flrat,  proof,  through  five  highly  success- 
ful flights,  that  the  Space  Shuttle  concept 
works,  and  works  well; 

Second,  a  series  of  Soviet  missions,  includ- 
ing: 

The  orbital  test  of  a  winged,  presumably 
reuaable  st>acecraft  (Cosmos  1374).  Un- 
manned during  this  initial  test  flight,  and 
much  smaller  than  the  Shuttle,  the  model 
was  retrieved  in  the  Indian  Ocean  by  a 
seven-ship  Soviet  task  force. 

The  final.  75-day.  mission  aboard  Sal}rut-6. 
completed  in  July,  1981.  During  the  life  of 
this  small  space  station,  the  Soviets  demon- 
strated an  emerging  capability  to  construct 
and  service  modular  stations  in  orbit. 

Launch  last  April  of  the  Improved  Salyut 
space  station.  The  Soviet  prime  crew  inhab- 
ited Salyut  7  from  May  until  December.  In 
June,  a  French-Soviet  crew  Joined  the  prime 
crew  for  a  week,  marking  the  first  participa- 
tion by  a  non-Soviet  bloc  cosmonaut  in 
Soviet  manned  flight  activities. 

And.  reportedly,  the  Soviets  have  resumed 
work  on  a  very  large  booster  (larger  than 
the  U.S.  Sai,um  V  of  Apollo  days)  with  obvi- 
ous implications  for  Soviet  ability  to  place 
large  structures  in  orbit.  Soviet  officials 
have  spoken  to  the  press  of  "Cosmograd".  a 
large  space  station,  as  one  likely  payload. 

The  third  of  these  significant  develop- 
ments was  the  successful  tests  of  the  Euro- 
pean Space  Agency's  Arlane  1.  When  Its  cur- 
rent difficulties  are  overcome,  this  expend- 
able launch  vehicle  will  bring  to  an  end  the 
U.S.  monopoly  In  the  provision  of  launch 
services  to  the  Western  World.  Arlanespace. 
the  quasl-govemmental  marketing  firm  es- 
tablished to  sell  launches  on  Arlane  and 
planned  larger  variants,  now  counts  many 
firm  orders  for  launch  services,  some  won  in 
competition  with  U.S.  expendables  and  the 
Shuttle.  Within  NASA,  the  stimulus  of 
Arlane  competition  has  given  launch  service 
marketing  a  long-overdue  high  profile.  We 
have  learned  that  it  Is  not  enough  simply  to 
offer  the  best  and  least  expensive  service. 

Each  of  these  steps  into  space,  and  others 
that  could  be  mentioned,  have  their  lmt>or- 
tance.  But  It  is  the  emergence  of  the  Shut- 
tle, after  a  decade  of  design  and  test,  that 
signals  something  truly  new  for  siiace-faring 
nations.  For  with  the  Shuttle  and  its  proge- 
ny, we  can  look  forward  to  far  more  routine 
uses  of  space.  With  its  hard  vacuum  and 
vanishingly  small  gravity,  earth  orbit  beck- 
ons in  the  age  of  Shuttle  as  an  environment 
ready  for  profitable  use.  not  merely  as  a 
place  to  go  to.  or  pass  through,  at  great  risk 
and  expense. 

With  this  introduction,  let  us  turn  now  to 
the  future. 

SPACE  STATIONS 

As  the  Shuttle  has  become  operational,  we 
in  NASA  have  turned  our  thoughts  once 
more  to  a  permanent  space  station.  The 
1990's  will  almost  surely  see  one  or  more 
permanent  manned  stations  In  low  earth 
orbit.  The  Soviet  Union  will  have  progressed 
to  this  point  without  question,  and  I  believe 
one  or  more  Western  nations  will  wish  to 


create  such  a  capability  for  scientific  re- 
search, for  Earth  observation,  for  special- 
ised manufacturing,  and  In  general,  for 
tending  the  Earth-orbital  flocks  of  satel- 
Utes. 

Such  a  station  would  be  of  great  Import  to 
the  development  of  commercial  enterprise 
in  earth  orbit,  and  could  well  provide  nu- 
merous opportunities  for  developing  na- 
tions. The  space  station  could  serve  as  both 
a  laboratory  and  a  manufacturing  and  oper- 
ations base.  As  a  laboratory,  the  station 
would  provide  for  extended  observations  of 
the  land  and  oceans  for  those  scientific, 
commercial,  or  security  purposes  where 
man's  presence  is  Important.  The  station 
also  would  enable  man  to  participate  In  ob- 
servations aimed  In  the  opposite  direction: 
outward  to  the  sun.  the  planets  and  the 
stars.  As  I  will  develop  In  a  few  minutes,  var- 
ious material  processing  steps  In  small  facto- 
ries In  or  near  a  station  would  be  monitored 
by  the  crew.  As  an  operations  base,  the 
space  station  would  provide  for  fueling  and 
launch  of  orbltally-based  propulsive  stages, 
significantly  Increasing  our  capability  to 
place  satellites  in  geosynchronous  orbit  as 
well  as  to  maneuver  In  low  earth  orbit.  The 
station  also  would  serve  as  a  construction 
base  to  assemble  and  erect  large  systems, 
such  as  antennas,  imaging  systems  or  other 
structures  too  large  for  launch  directly  from 
earth.  In  addition,  the  space  station  would 
provide  a  base  for  the  maintenance  and 
servicing  of  free-flying  unmanned  satellites. 

A  space  station,  of  course.  Is  not  a  new 
idea.  For  nearly  twenty  years,  NASA  has  ex- 
amined the  possibility  of  launching  and  op- 
erating a  permanent,  manned  facility  In  low 
earth  orbit.  During  the  course  of  many 
studies,  various  space  station  concepts  have 
been  considered,  and  Skylab,  one  of  NASA's 
most  successful  flight  efforts,  was  a  large, 
temporary  space  station. 

Conceived  at  the  height  of  the  Apollo  pro- 
gram, the  Space  Shuttle  idea  was  inextrica- 
bly linked  to  the  concept  of  a  space  station. 
The  orbiters  were  intended  to  "shuttle"  to 
and  from  an  orbiting  space  station. 

Budgetary  constraints  forced  NASA  to 
choose  between  the  station  and  its  space 
transportation  system.  Concluding  that  it 
made  no  economic  sense  to  have  a  station  in 
orbit  without  a  reusable  craft  to  service  the 
facility.  NASA  decided  to  develop  the  Shut- 
tle first,  delaying  the  initiation  of  a  space 
station.  Interestingly  enough,  the  Soviets, 
faced  at  about  the  same  time  with  the  same 
decision,  chose  the  opposite  approach. 

Now  it  is  appropriate  to  consider  complet- 
ing the  original  system.  As  our  planning 
progresses,  the  European  Space  Agency 
(ESA)  and  the  space  agencies  of  Italy. 
Canada,  and  Japan  are  partners  In  our 
study  efforts.  These  agencies,  having  ex- 
pressed an  Interest  in  the  U.S.  space  station 
planning  activity,  are  sponsoring  space  sta- 
tion mission  analysis  studies  of  their  own. 
As  these  various  studies  are  completed,  we 
will  share  the  results. 

Precedents  for  International  cooperation 
on  a  space  station  program  abound.  The 
Shuttle  system,  for  example,  includes  two 
key  elements  manufactured  abroad:  the  or- 
biter's  Remote  Manipulator  System  in 
Canada,  and  the  Spacelab  scientific  module 
with  pallets  by  ESA.  Under  appropriate  con- 
ditions, similar  arrangements  could  be  nego- 
tiated for  a  space  station.  While  the  appar- 
ent role  for  developing  countries  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  station  Is  limited,  the  many 
uses  of  a  station  would  clearly  benefit  all 
nations. 

I  should  note  here  that  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Italy's  National  Research  Council 


(CNR),  Aeritalla  is  conducting  in  parallel 
with  NASA  studies  of  how  the  concept  of  a 
space  tether  might  be  applied  to  a  mace  sta- 
tion. The  idea  that  a  long  tether  could  be 
used  in  space  to  deploy  one  spacecraft  from 
another  was  formally  proposed  in  1974  by 
Professor  Giuseppe  Colombo  and  his  col- 
leagues. The  space  tether  Is  a  highly  innova- 
tive concept  with  great  potential  aa  a  new 
tool  for  useful  space  activity.  It  emerged  as 
knowledge  grew  of  the  three  most  impor- 
tant forces  acting  on  an  orbiting  space- 
craft—that of  gravity,  centrifugal  force  aixl 
atmospheric  drag.  Mathematical  analysis 
shows  that  It  Is  Indeed  poasible  to  tether 
two  bodies  in  space  at  considerable  distances 
if  active  control  Is  exercised  through  the 
tether  to  maintain  equilibrium. 

NASA  and  CNR  have  for  several  years  dis- 
cussed the  possibility  of  a  Joint  project  to 
develop  a  Tethered  Satellite  System  (TSS) 
for  the  Shuttle.  NASA  would  design  and  de- 
velop a  deployer  mechanism  that  would  op- 
erate from  the  Shuttle's  payload  bay.  Italy 
would  design  and  develop  the  payload-carry- 
Ing  "sub-satellite "  that  would  be  deployed 
and  retrieved  by  the  Shuttle,  and  together 
we  would  conduct  several  Initial  missions  to 
test  the  system  and  do  new  scientific  re- 
search that  this  systems  makes  possible. 

I  am  happy  to  note  that  NASA's  budget 
for  our  next  fiscal  year,  submitted  to  Con- 
gress in  January,  includes  a  request  for 
funds  needed  to  begin  U.S.  work  on  develop- 
ment of  Tether.  On  that  basis,  we  have 
begun  discussions  on  a  possible  Joint  project 
agreement  for  TSS  development.  At  the 
same  time,  we  are  both  looking  even  farther 
into  the  future  at  ways  this  new  concept 
and  system  could  be  applied  to  a  space  sta- 
tion. 

SPACE  APPUCATIONS 

In  the  1990's.  we  will  see  operational  land. 
sea  and  atmospheric  monitoring  systems, 
checking  continuously  from  space  on  the' 
health,  vitality  and  general  status  of  our  en- 
vironment and  our  resources.  Some  of  these 
will.  I  believe,  evolve  Into  internationally- 
sponsored  systems,  while  others  will  remain 
purely  national  or  perhaps  privately  owned. 

Pierce  competition  in  the  field  of  satellite 
communications  will,  I  believe,  abate  little, 
if  at  all,  over  the  coming  two  decades.  Jock- 
eying for  priorities  in  the  relatively  limited 
region  of  geosynchronous  orbit  will  contin- 
ue. The  Shuttle's  large  payload  bay  will  ac- 
celerate the  trend  toward  larger  and  larger 
spacecraft  to  occupy  these  limited  positions. 
Dependent,  in  part,  on  the  outcome  of 
NAlSA's  research  in  new  frequency  bands 
and  large  structures,  we  may  indeed  see 
shared  platforms  in  this  "Manhattan-in-the- 
sky"  in  the  1990's. 

Here,  I  must  mention  Landsat  4,  the  U.S. 
remote  sensing  earth  resources  satellite 
launched  last  July.  Both  the  multi-spectral 
scanner— fourth  In  a  series— and  the  new, 
higher  resolution  Thematic  Mapper,  are  in 
perfect  working  order.  Landsat  4  data,  to  be 
made  available  through  the  EROS  Data 
Center  In  the  U.S.,  and  through  direct  read- 
out at  the  ground  stations  of  various  cooper- 
ating nations  around  the  world,  are  setting 
the  remote  sensing  standards  for  the  rest  of 
this  century.  The  apparent,  unfortunate 
loss  of  direct  readout  capability  from  the 
Thematic  Mapper  will  be  partially  solved  by 
the  Tracking  and  Data  Relay  satellite.  A 
fifth  Landsat  awaits  launch  when  needed. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  under  study  the 
means  to  continue  tills  highly  important 
program  beyond  the  I980's.  The  points 
under  study  Include  consideration  of  the  ap- 
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praprtAte  private  sector  role— the  Comsat 
Corporation  has  offered  private  financing  of 
twth  earth  resources  and  dvll  weather  satel- 
lites—and of  the  Interactions  of  foreign 
users  and  data  systems. 

An  exciting  International  effort  using  our 
space  applications  systems  surfaced  at  the 
nmSPACE  '83  meetings  sponsored  by  the 
United  Nations  last  August  in  Vienna.  The 
XTnlted  States  proposed  a  decade-long 
Olobal  HabiUbility  Program.  Scientists 
throughout  the  world,  woridng  in  national 
or  regional  projects,  would  seek  through 
satellites  and  other  data  gathering  means  to 
enhance  vastly  our  knowledge  of  the  global 
ecology  by  the  end  of  the  century.  This  ex- 
panded data  base  would  enable  future  gen- 
erations to  use  a  more  systematic  approach 
to  managlpg  long-term  global  environmen- 
tal change.  For  the  D.S.,  our  effort  would 
focus  on  data  from  satallite  systems  such  as 
Landsat  and  the  proposed  Upper  Atmos- 
pheric Research  Satellite.  This  concept  was 
further  disctissed  during  a  meeting  of  scien- 
tists from  around  the  world  In  New  York 
last  month.  If  this  effort  goes  forward,  both 
the  preparatory  work  and  the  resulting  ben- 
efits would  be  of  direct  interest  to  nations  in 
every  stage  of  development. 

The  growth  of  communications  satellite 
activity  has  been  amazing.  Five  years  ago 
there  were  70  communications  satellite  tran- 
sponders in  orbit.  Today  the  number  ex- 
ceeds 800.  As  "Manhattan-in-the-sky"  be- 
comes more  crowded,  efforts  accelerate  to 
permit  closer  and  closer  satellite  spacing, 
and  to  offset  satellites  by  Innovative  design 
features  like  solar  sails.  We  race  to  perfect 
higher  frequency,  much  more  sophisticated 
systems.  To  accommodate  larger  platforms. 
plans  have  been  laid  for  larger  variants  of 
the  Ariane  launcher,  while  in  the  U.S.  we 
will  use  the  Centaur  upper  stage  in  the 
Shuttle  to  greatly  exceed  Arlane's  capacity. 
In  the  meantime,  the  Hughes  Corporation, 
in  a  private  initiative,  has  proposed  an  Inno- 
vative means  to  launch  the  huge  Intelsat  VI 
series  of  satellites.  Japan,  Europe  and  the 
United  States  each  plan  Intensive  work  to 
open  up  the  30/20  Gigahertz  bands  for  com- 
mercial communications. 

sPACxscnaicE 

The  major  U.S.  science  programs  under- 
way include: 

Galileo— a  Jupiter  orbiter  and  atmospher- 
ic probe,  to  be  launched  In  1986  by  the  pow- 
erful Shuttle/CenUur  combination. 

International  Solar  Polar  Mission— an 
ESA  spacecraft,  also  to  be  launched  in  1986 
by  Shuttle/Centaur,  will  swing  by  Jupiter 
on  its  way  to  study  the  polar  regions  of  the 
San. 

Space  Telescope— now  planned  for  launch 
In  late  1985. 

Gamma  Ray  Observatory— a  smaller  as- 
tronomical Instrument  scheduled  for  launch 
in  1988. 

I  should,  of  course,  mention  the  Infrared 
Astronomy  Satellite— IRAS— launched  two 
months  ago.  This  Joint  Dutch/American  in- 
strument, operating  at  an  astounding  two 
degrees  above  absolute  zero.  Is  providing 
marvelous  data  on  thousands  of  sources 
found  during  its  all  sky  survey. 

We  are  also  actively  involved  In  the 
"International  Watch"  of  Halley's  Comet. 
Although  the  United  SUtes.  unlike  Europe, 
Japan,  and  the  Soviet  Union,  chose  not  to 
■end  a  spacecraft  to  meet  the  comet,  we  will 
observe  it  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Including 
fnnn  the  Space  Telescope,  and  will  cooper- 
ate doaely  with  those  who  are  sending  dedi- 
cated spacecraft.  We  wish  "Giotto"  and  the 
others  weU. 


The  centerpiece  of  astronomy  over  the 
next  15  years  will  be  the  Space  Telescope. 
The  Shuttle  will  place  this  telescope,  with  a 
mirror  as  large  as  that  in  Greenwich's  Isaac 
Newton  instrument,  above  the  Earth's  ob- 
scuring atmosphere.  There  are  many  ways 
to  attempt  to  explain  the  significance  of  the 
Space  Telescope  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
Universe.  Let  me  try  three  ways  to  quantify 
the  capabilities  of  this  powerful  device: 

First,  it  will  enable  us  to  see  350  times  as 
much  of  space  as  we  can  see  from  ground- 
based  telescopes: 

Second,  It  will  "see"  stars  50  times  more 
faint;  and 

Third  (and  to  me  most  amazing),  consider 
this.  Galileo's  telescope  improved  on  the 
naked  eye's  ability  to  see  the  heavens  by  a 
factor  of  20.  The  Space  Telescope  will  im- 
prove over  the  best  telescope  of  today  as 
much  as  today's  best  has  Improved  on  Gali- 
leo's primitive  instnunent. 

In  addition,  the  budget  Just  sent  to  our 
Congress  includes  an  exciting  "new  start"  in 
our  science  program:  a  "Venus  Radar 
Mapper"  to  be  sent  to  Venus  in  the  late 
1980's  to  map  our  sister  planet  through  her 
perpetual  clouds. 

nrTERMATIONAL  PROGRAMS 

The  basic  character  of  NASA's  interna- 
tional programs  has  stemmed  from  the 
character  of  the  agency  itself  and  was  set 
quite  early.  International  projects  would  be 
undertaken  only  if  they  contributed  to 
NASA's  own  program  goals,  foreign  policy 
objectives  would  be  supported,  bilateralism 
would  be  the  fundamental  method  of  con- 
ducting international  projects  and  NASA's 
science  programs  would  be  open  to  partici- 
pation on  a  competitive  basis  by  the  best 
minds  from  throughout  the  free  world. 

Three  additional  guiding  principles  de- 
serve prominent  mention.  The  first  is  that 
each  cooperating  nation  Is  expected  to 
assume  full  financial  responsibility  for  its 
own  efforts  on  a  project;  I.e.,  no  exchange  of 
fimds  in  either  direction  between  NASA  and 
the  foreign  cooperating  agency.  This  rule 
serves  to  reduce  considerably  the  cost  of  the 
projects  to  NASA  and  to  ensure  close  proj- 
ect/budget responsibility.  The  second  prin- 
ciple, established  to  address  the  concern 
which  NASA  has  always  had  for  limiting 
technology  transfer.  Is  that,  whatever  the 
division  in  responsibilities  between  the  part- 
ners in  a  joint  project,  each  side  must  have 
the  capability  to  carry  out  its  own  responsi- 
bilities. In  pursuit  of  this  objective  NASA 
seeks  to  define  cooperative  projects  so  that 
the  Interfaces  between  the  contributions  are 
as  well  defined  and  "clean"  as  possible.  The 
final  principle,  perhaps  obvious,  is  that  the 
results  of  scientific  cooperative  efforts  are 
to  be  made  openly  available  to  the  interna- 
tional scientific  community  within  a  reason- 
able period  of  time  through  appropriate 
channels  (depending  on  the  type  of  project). 

Following  these  prescriptions.  NASA  has 
concluded  over  1,000  agreements  with  100 
coimtries  In  its  25  year  lifespan.  These 
agreements  are  not  generalized,  umbrella- 
type  arrangements.  Instead,  they  cover  the 
specific  elements  of  an  undertaking.  The 
philosophy  is  that  specificity  avoids  misun- 
derstandings and  inhibits  any  tendency 
toward  "inventing"  projects  to  satisfy  the 
spirit  of  a  diffuse  agreement.  While  a 
numt>er  of  major  satellite,  experiment  and 
facility  development  projects  are  included  in 
these  totals,  many  of  the  cooperative 
projects  are  for  smaller  efforts  such  as 
remote  sensing  Investigations  (with  53  coun- 
tries), scientific  and  technical  information 
exchanges  (70;  double  counting  of  countries 


la  Involved  here),  geodynamics  projects  (43) 
and  sounding  rocket  projects  (33). 

The  importance  of  theae  "amaller  efforts" 
should  not  be  overlooked.  Many  of  them 
have  been  with  developing  countries  which 
need  to  learn  how  to  work  with  remote  sens- 
ing data  or  how  to  build  scientific  payloads 
for  sounding  rockets  or  to  gain  aooeas  to 
recent  open  literature  reports  In  areas  of  in- 
terest. One  of  the  strengths  of  the  bilateral 
approach  to  specific  projects  Is  that  it  facili- 
tates cooperation  with  developed  and  devel- 
oping countries  on  different  sized  projects 
at  different  levels  of  sophistication. 

TRX  COMMERCIAL  ERA 

Where  does  all  this  leave  us?  Can  we  step 
back  from  the  monthly  rush  of  new 
launches  and  technological  advances  to  ven- 
ture a  guess  as  to  where  we  stand,  and  more 
importantly,  where  we  might  be  headed?  Fll 
give  it  a  try. 

I  suggest  that  the  first  phase  of  the  space 
age.  beginning  with  Sputnik  25  years  ago, 
ended  when  the  Apollo  moon  flights  con- 
cluded in  1972.  This  15-year  phase  had  as  Its 
dominant  motivation  one  of  man's  oldest 
and  noblest  Impulses:  exploration.  I  need  to 
acknowledge  that  the  interests  of  national 
security  also  loomed  large.  Several  impor- 
tant Department  of  Defense  missions— in 
weather,  communications  and  surveillance— 
rapidly  developed.  As  defense  was  a  motiva- 
tion, so  too  was  commerce.  Through  Comsat 
and  Intelsat,  the  experimental  flights  In 
1962  turned  to  profitable  spacecraft  begin- 
ning in  1965.  Indeed,  to  many  the  early  de- 
velopment of  this  one  commercial  use  was 
proof  that  others  would  follow  immediately. 
They  were  mistaken. 

So  commerce  and  national  defense  had 
important  motivational  roles,  but  explora- 
tion motivated  the  public  more  strongly,  as 
we  and  the  Soviet  Union  sent  pioneering 
spacecraft  to  the  moon  and  beyond  to 
Venus.  Mars  and  Mercury. 

As  Phase  1  ended,  exploratory  flights,  in- 
cluding increasingly  bold  scientific  explora- 
tion as  well  as  planetary  reconnaissance, 
continued,  albeit  at  a  decreasing  rate.  How- 
ever, it  seems  clear  to  me  that,  in  both  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  SUtes,  the 
predominant  motivation  of  the  new  space 
endeavors  since  Apollo  has  been  national  se- 
curity. We  continue  In  Phase  II  today. 

Military  budgets  have  provided  the  bulk 
of  Soviet  space  funding  for  many  years.  The 
U.S.  defense  space  budget  now  exceeds  that 
for  civil  programs,  and  Is  growing  at  a  much 
more  rapid  rate,  tripling  in  the  past  five 
years.  Surveillance  from  space  Is  essential  to 
verification  of  arms  control  treaties,  and 
space  communications  and  other  support 
roles  are  critical  to  modem  armies  and 
navies  in  the  nuclear  age. 

In  the  absence  of  general  worldwide  disar- 
mament, It  would  be  unrealistic  to  suppose 
that  budgets  for  scientific  research  and  ex- 
ploration of  space  will  ever  again  exceed  our 
defense  space  funding,  even  though  my 
Government  and  others  will  continue  strong 
civil  exploratory  efforts  like  Space  Tele- 
scope and  planetary  flights.  Ten  years  into 
Space  Phase  II,  we  have  good  reason  to 
speculate  on  whether  the  preeminence  of 
military  motivation  for  space  activities  Is 
permanent. 

There  is  much  evidence  to  support  the 
notion  of  burgeoning  commercial  motiva- 
tion and  thus  the  approach  of  "Space  Phase 
III."  Let's  examine  some  of  that  evidence. 

I'll  start  from  the  ground  up.  Conservative 
estimates  indicate  that  as  many  as  350  com- 
mercial communications  satellites  may  be 


launched  to  geostationary  orbit  between 
now  and  the  year  3000.  Arlanopace  puts 
this  figure  near  300  for  the  1980's  alone. 
Italy,  I  know,  is  well  aware  of  this  trend. 
The  SnUO  I  satellite  launched  In  1977 
played  an  Important  role  in  development 
and  testing  of  advanced  communications 
satellite  technology.  And  indeed  your  plans 
for  an  advanced  "Italsat"  later  this  decade 
are  part  of  the  evidence. 

Some  fraction  of  these  satellites  will  be 
launched  by  expendable  launch  vehicles 
(ELVs)  other  than  the  VIS.  Atlas  Centour. 
Titan  and  Delta.  Ariane  seems  assured  a 
small  share  of  the  market,  and  if  Ariane 
succeeds,  Japan  may  not  be  far  behind. 

Nevertheless,  the  Shuttle  will  provide 
most  of  these  launches.  Thus,  on  their  way 
to  meetings  with  the  Shuttle  and  U.S. 
ELVs.  hundreds  of  these  sateUites  will  flow 
into  the  Kennedy  launch  center  in  Florida. 
To  date.  Government  facilities  have  been 
used  to  prepare  these  complex  machines  for 
mating  with  the  launch  vehicle.  FYivate  In- 
vestment has  now  come  into  the  picture.  In- 
creasingly, private  facilities  near  the  "(Dape" 
will  be  used  to  prepare  these  communica- 
tions satellites,  and  others,  for  launch. 

How  about  the  launch  Itself?  Several  pro- 
posals are  currently  pending  before  NASA 
for  private  Investment  in  one  aspect  or  an- 
other of  launch  services.  One  company  has 
proposed  purchasing  a  Shuttle  orbiter— an 
investment  of  over  $1  billion— and  entering 
the  launch  marketing  business  on  the 
strength  of  this  investment.  A  U.S.  insur- 
ance company  would  be  a  major  source  of 
the  investment  capital. 

At  the  same  time,  a  United  Kingdom  firm 
Is  actively  exploring  investment  of  similar 
sums  in  some  aspect  of  the  Shuttle  system. 
Several  concerns  have  approached  us  with 
the  expendable  launch  vehicle  or  upi>er 
stage  markets  in  mind.  McDonnell  Douglas 
ciurently  builds  at  private  risk  the  Payload 
Assist  Module  (PAM)  upper  stages  used  on 
Delta  and  In  Shuttle.  Last  year,  a  private 
firm  approached  NASA  with  the  idea  of  un- 
derwriting the  cost  of  modifying  the  Cen- 
taur high-energy  upper  stage  for  use  in 
Shuttle.  Congress  has  since  directed  NASA 
to  fund  the  Centaur.  This  private  firm  has 
now  shifted  its  aim  to  a  "hole  In  the 
market"  between  the  PAM  and  the  Centaur 
that  is.  between  5,000  and  10,000  pounds  in 
geosyncronous  orbit.  We  are  negotiating  an 
arrangement  under  which  a  new  upper 
stage  would  be  built  at  private  expense  to 
fiU  this  gap  in  Shuttle  capability  (and  com- 
pete, I  might  add,  with  Ariane).  Each  of  the 
U.S.  expendable  launch  vehicle  manufactur- 
ers continues  to  explore  ways  and  means  to 
produce,  mariiet  and  launch  this  rocket  as  a 
private  venture.  The  V&.  Government  is 
ending  production  of  Titan.  Delta  and  Atlas 
In  the  mld-1980's,  but  one  or  more  may  weU 
continue  as  private  ventures.  FtaaUy,  a  pri- 
vate, Texas-based  firm  is  planning  to  devel- 
op a  new  launch  capability.  This  group  has 
launched  a  500-pound  test  vehicle  in  subor- 
bital flight  from  Its  own  launch  facilities, 
and  now  looks  to  larger  capabilities. 

So  It  seems  clear,  a  quarter  of  a  century 
Into  the  space  age,  that  the  communications 
satellite  business  Is  thriving,  and  that  rapid- 
ly Increasing  private  investment  in  launch 
preparation  and  in  launch  itself  is  likely. 
But  what  of  other  potential  commercial 
ventures  In  space? 

Earlier.  I  mentioned  resource  remote  sens- 
ing. Here  the  U^S.  Landsat  is  the  only  oper- 
ational activity,  but  other  nations— led  by 
Ftance  and  Japan,  perhaps— are  rushing  to 
enter  the  market  For  some  time,  the  U.S. 
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Oovemment  has  been  exploring  ways  to 
turn  this  fruitful  source  of  Information  Into 
a  commercial  endeavor.  Several  companies 
have  been  successful  In  the  value-adding 
business  of  interpreting  the  raw  data,  but 
the  end-to-end  business  has  not  appeared 
feasible  for  private,  unsubsidized  ownership, 
because  of  the  high  cost  of  the  space  seg- 
ment relative  to  the  potential  revenues  from 
raw  data  sales.  Many  feel,  however,  that 
this  picture  will  change  as  the  worldwide 
market  continues  to  grow  and  as  data  acqui- 
sition and  processing  become  more  routine. 
The  Reagan  Administration  may  very  soon 
propose  legislation  under  which  both  weath- 
er and  resource  satellites  could  be  turned 
over  to  the  private  sector. 

Space  manufacturing  and  processing  of 
materials,  though  not  yet  a  reality,  is  the 
area  that  holds  the  great  promise  of  true 
commercialization  of  space  activity.  The 
basic  attraction  of  space  is  the  essential 
neutralization  of  gravitational  forces  neces- 
sary to  keep  a  satellite  In  orbit.  Since  an  or- 
biting Shuttle,  space  station  or  platform  is 
at  or  near  "zero-G,"  or  weightlessness,  con- 
vection of  heat  and  other  gravitational  ef- 
fects normally  encountered  in  processing 
materials  on  Earth  can  be  avoided.  This 
holds  fascinating  prospects  for  metaUur- 
gists,  for  those  interested  in  crystal  growth, 
for  manufacturers  of  certain  pharmaceuti- 
cals, and  potentially  for  a  host  of  others. 
The  Soviet  Union,  the  Federal  Republic  of 
(jermany,  Sweden  and  Japan  are  most 
active  in  pursuing  these  possibilities.  It  has 
been  reiwrted  that  Japan  envisions  a  multi- 
billion  dollar  annual  market  for  Itself  in 
space  products  in  the  mid-1990's,  and  that 
space-processed  materials  are  a  substantial 
portion  of  this  market. 

For  th^  U.S.  let  me  mention  one  rather 
fascinating  development— fascinating  both 
for  its  technology  and  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  commercial  endeavor.  Under  an 
agreement  with  NASA,  the  Johnson  and 
Johnson  pharmaceutical  house  and  McDon- 
nell Douglas  Company  have  pioneered  an 
ambitious  series  of  experiments  in  electro- 
phoreses, a  process  by  which  a  fluid  may  be 
separated  Into  constituent  parts.  Convection 
limits  the  effectivity  of  electrophoresis  here 
on  Earth.  On  the  fourth  Shuttle  flight,  a 
small,  continuous  flow  electrophoresis 
device  developed  by  this  commercial  team  at 
their  expense  was  flown  free  of  charge  on 
the  Shuttle.  It  operated  to  perfection,  sepa- 
rating albumin  into  its  pure  constituent 
parts,  with  a  throughput  better  than  500 
times  that  at  "1  G."  This  holds  great  prom- 
ise for  such  products  as  Interferon  and 
other  materials  that  might  be  useful  in 
treating  various  anemias,  diabetes,  hemo- 
philia, emphysema  and  other  serious,  some- 
times fatal  ailments.  Under  this  agreement 
with  NASA,  the  partners  plan  seven  more 
test  flights,  and  then  hope  to  go  into  com- 
mercial production,  eventually  having  a 
small  factory— there's  no  other  name  for 
It— in  space  for  several  months  at  a  time, 
with  the  Shuttle  paying  periodic  visits  to  de- 
liver raw  materials  and  retrieve  the  product. 
At  least  two  other  U.S.  firms  plan  experi- 
mental processing  work  on  upcoming 
flights.  West  Germans  are  also  focusing  on 
materials  processing.  Two  groups  of  West 
German  companies  wiU  conduct  processing 
studies  beginning  with  the  first  fUght  of 
Spacelab  aboard  Shuttle,  scheduled  for  this 
Fall,  and  on  a  second  flight  In  1985. 

Ehiropean  as  well  as  U.S.  firms  have  begun 
to  draw  a  cloak  of  industrial  secrecy  around 
their  development  of  volume  production 
processes  in  space.  If,  as  many  now  believe. 
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space  processing  becomes  a  going  business, 
the  need  will  quickly  arise  for  one  or  more 
permanent  orbital  facilities  to  house  and 
provide  power  for  the  equipment  required. 
It  is  not  economical  to  rely  on  the  Shuttle 
transportation  vehicle— which  at  best  can 
stay  in  space  for  only  a  few  weeks— for  this 
purpose. 

Two  American  firms  have  already  ap- 
proached NASA  with  invesUnent  plans  for 
this  end  of  the  business.  One  would  develop 
an  immanned  platform  capable  of  being  de- 
ployed by  the  Shuttle.  This  vehicle— called 
"Leasesat"— would  provide  temperature  con- 
trol, power  and  stability  to  payloads  (for  ex- 
ample, scientific  instruments  or  materials 
processing  units).  Leasesat  would  be  repeat- 
edly visited  by  the  ShutUe.  which  could  re- 
place or  service  the  instruments,  or  carry  up 
raw  materials  and  bring  down  finished  prod- 
ucts. The  European  Space  Agency  has  a 
similar  plan  with  its  recoverable  Eureca 
platform.  The  other  U.S.  firm  Is  interested 
in  exploring  private  ownership  of  a  portion 
of  a  manned  space  station,  together  with  co- 
orbltlng  free-flyers,  for  manufacturing  and 
other  commercial  purposes.  In  a  related  de- 
velopment, the  Boeing  Company  Is  selling 
its  MESA  spacecraft.  A  small  orbital  plat- 
form for  communications,  remote  sensing  or 
other  equipment,  MESA  will  be  launched  by 
Ariane.  Sweden  Is  the  first  MESA  buyer. 

Rather  than  continue  with  these  exam- 
ples, let  me  sum  up  the  situation  this  way. 
Communications  satellites,  their  use.  and  as- 
sociated ground  equipment  will  continue  as 
a  highly  lucrative,  international  commercial 
business  for  the  foreseeable  future.  The 
need  for  hundreds  of  these  satellites,  cou- 
pled with  the  potential  need  for  similar 
numbers  of  launches  in  support  of  material 
processing  In  space,  is  attracting  capital  in- 
vestment and  private  operation  into  the 
ground  processing  and  space  launch  busi- 
ness. Private  enterprise  will  move  quickly  as 
it  senses  the  opportunity  for  very  large  fi- 
nancial gains  in  space  processing.  In  turn, 
growth  in  processing  will  require  platforms 
or  other  types  of  space  stations  to  provide 
power,  stability,  and  other  forms  of  support 
to  the  processing  factories.  All  of  this  to- 
gether could  bring  about,  by  the  late  1980's 
or  early  1990's  a  strong  surge  of  private  in- 
vestment that  would  Indeed  bring  us  to  the 
beginning  of  Space  Phase  HI:  The  C(Hnmer- 
clal  Era. 

True,  there  are  many  obstacles  In  the 
path  to  this  new  era.  But,  as  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  wrote  five  centuries  ago.  "obstacles 
cannot  crush  us.  Every  obstacle  yields  to 
stem  resolve.  He  who  Is  fixed  to  a  star  does 
not  change  his  mind." 

Low  earth  orbit  has  been  called  "the  new 
Continent".  Just  a  few  hundred  Idlometers 
away,  this  "Continent"  is  reached  only  with 
some  difficulty,  but  the  voyage  Is  not  nearly 
so  hazardous  as  those  undertaken  by  Ves- 
pucci and  Columbus.  It  was  Columbus  who 
said  "When  there  are  such  lands,  there 
should  be  profiUble  things  without 
number."  As  we  now  begin  to  comprehend 
the  commercial  potential  of  the  "new  Conti- 
nent" lying  above  us.  one  can  foresee  great 
potential  for  benefit  to  all  nations. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  with  Senator 
HoLLiWGS  a  bill  for  the  enactment  of 
the  "National  Commission  on  Space 
Act."  I  congratulate  the  National  Aer- 
onautics and  Space  Administration  for 
its  past  and  present  efforts  and  contri- 
butions toward  securing  and  maintain- 
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Ing  the  NftUon's  leadership  in  aeronau- 
Ucal  and  space  research  and  technolo- 
gy development  My  priority  today  is 
to  insure  that  the  U^.  space  program 
will  continue  in  a  coherent  manner 
such  that  this  leadership  will  exist  for 
yean  to  come. 

NASA,  since  its  establishment  in 
1958,  has  had  phenomenal  success  in 
its  programs  of  research,  technology 
development,  and  space  utilization  for 
the  benefit  of  all  mankind.  The  world 
has  shared  in  the  success  of  the  Moon 
litprtingx.  the  spectacular  Images  of  Ju- 
piter and  Saturn,  and  of  course  the 
Space  Shuttle.  Less  spectacular  but 
extremely  beneficial  to  mankind  are 
many  other  research  projects  of 
NASA's. 

The  national  objectives  set  forth  in 
the  Space  Act  have  remained  virtually 
unchanged  under  the  guidance  of  six 
Presidents.  We  have  expanded  human 
knowledge  immeasurably,  we  have 
continued  to  improve  space  vehicles, 
we  have  developed  and  operated  space 
transportation  systems,  we  have  ex- 
changed information  with  other  agen- 
cies, and  we  have  fully  cooperated 
with  other  nations.  However,  it  is  very 
clear  tiiat  we  have  several  issues  that 
are  distracting  and  diluting  our  civil- 
ian space  program.  I  am  concerned 
that  these  issues  are  clouding  our 
future  planning  to  the  extent  that  in 
the  near  future  we  may  lose  the  struc- 
ture and  talent  to  continue  to  address 
all  of  the  natloiULl  objectives  set  forth 
for  NASA. 

Unquestionably,  NASA  has  contrib- 
uted indirectly  to  our  national  security 
through  coordinated  but  separate  pro- 
grams with  the  Defense  Department. 
Serious  questions  are  now  being  raised 
about  the  financial  and  operational  ar- 
rangement that  confuse  the  peacefvil 
and  nonmilitary  nature  of  NASA. 

Other  questions  are  being  raised 
concerning  commercialization  of  space 
application  technologies.  We  all  know 
of  the  recent  successful  launch  of  the 
Conestoga  and  the  implications  of  this 
ventiu%  to  the  Space  Shuttle  utiliza- 
tion. Also,  we  have  the  proposal  by 
private  investors  to  buy  the  fifth  orbi- 
tor.  In  addition,  international  competi- 
tion is  expected  from  the  Europeans 
and  the  Japanese  in  space  transporta- 
tion as  well  as  other  technologies  of 
remote  Earth  sensing. 

If  the  United  States  is  to  continue 
Its  leadership  role  in  space,  we  must 
examine  these  issues  carefully  and  re- 
affirm NASA's  commitment  to  coordi- 
nated national  objectives.  If  we  do  not, 
I  am  very  concerned  with  the  pros- 
pects that  the  road  we  are  following 
has  a  very  sharp  cliff  that  will  jeop- 
ardize NASA's  structure  and  talent 
base.  NASA  has  a  central  role  to  play 
in  space  science,  research,  and  technol- 
ogy development.  These  programs 
must  be  time-phased  in  a  prioritized, 
orderly   fashion   to   insure  that   the 
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budget    and    NASA's    resources    are 
matched. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  looking  forward 
to  working  with  Senator  Hollincs  on 
this  bill  for  reaffirming  the  United 
States'  dedication  to  aeronautics  and 
space  development  for  the  benefit  of 
all  mankind. 


By  Mr.  LAXALT: 
S.  956.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Oikos, 
Inc.,  and  the  Nevada  Opera  Associa- 
tion, both  of  Reno,  Nev.:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

RZLIKP  OF  OIKOS,  IHC.  AHB  THK  NKVADA  OFERA 
ASSOCIATION 

•  Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
would  like  to  reintroduce  legislation 
from  last  session  which  will  relieve 
both  the  Oikos.  Inc.,  Reno,  Nev.,  and 
the  Nevada  Opera  Association.  Reno. 
Nev..  from  the  penalties  from  not 
filing  a  valid  waiver  under  sections 
3101  and  3111  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954. 

I  introduce  this  measiure  as  a  means 
of  relieving  both  organizations  of  a 
burden  brought  about  by  a  set  of  par- 
allel, extenuating  circimistances. 

Both  organizations  were  caught  im- 
aware  when  the  tax  laws  changed  in 
the  mld-1970's  and  did  not  file  the  ap- 
propriate waiver  forms  to  exempt 
them  from  having  to  collect  and  pay 
social  security  taxes  on  their  employ- 
ees. Yet  believing  that  no  waiver  form 
was  needed,  and  not  wanting  to  be 
part  of  the  social  security  system,  the 
organizations  did  not  collect  social  se- 
curity taxes  from  their  employees.  Re- 
member, Mr.  President,  these  are 
small  local  charities  that  did  not  have 
the  money  to  pay  for  sophisticated  tax 
lawyers  to  monitor  changes  in  the  law. 
As  a  result  of  these  circumstances  the 
organizations  are  now  liable  for  huge 
amounts  of  uncollected  taxes. 

Each  organization  provides  the  Reno 
community  with  greatly  needed  cul- 
tural and  rehabilitative  services.  Pay- 
ment of  these  taxes  will  literally  kill 
both  of  the  fine  organizations.  In  no 
way  does  this  measure  carry  the  intent 
to  restructure  the  basic  provisions  of 
the  code  as  they  were  adopted. 
Rather,  it  addresses  the  difficulty  that 
such  organizations  encounter  when 
dealing  with  complicated  regulations 
with  which  they  have  had  no  prior  ex- 
perience. 

Knowing  that  an  enforcement  of  the 
penalties  issued  to  both  organizations 
would  result  in  the  termination  of 
their  existence,  I  urge  that  this  meas- 
ure be  acted  upon  favorably  by  the 
Senate  so  that  the  Reno  community 
may  continue  to  receive  their  services 
which,  to  date,  have  been  nothing  less 
than  successful.* 


By  Mr.  TRIBLE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Warmer): 
S.  958.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  54  to 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  reform 


the  merit  pay  system;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 

lOOKM  OP  MaUT  PAT  STROf 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  In- 
troducing legislation  today,  along  with 
my  coUeague  from  Virginia.  Senator 
Warmsr.  to  reform  the  current  merit 
pay  system  as  implemented  under  title 
5  of  the  United  States  Code.  This  bill 
is  a  companion  measure  to  H.R.  1841 
Introduced  by  Congressman  Prahk 
Wolf. 

Since  the  imposition  of  the  Civil 
Service  Reform  Act  of  1978,  managers 
and  supervisors  in  grades  13  to  15, 
have  been  under  a  merit  pay  system. 
Merit  pay  is  intended  to  help  improve 
Federal  Job  efficiency,  productivity, 
and  quality  by  providing  pay  increases 
and  cash  awards  to  recognize  superior 
performance  and  accomplishments, 
rather  than  rewarding  mere  length  of 
service. 

Under  the  current  merit  pay  ssrstem, 
these  managers  and  supervisors  re- 
ceive one-half  of  the  comparability  in- 
crease; no  wlthln-grade  increase;  a 
merit  pay  increase,  the  size  of  which 
varies  considerably  based  on  the  size 
of  the  "pool"  of  funds  available:  and  a 
possible  incentive  award.  During  the 
first  3  years  of  this  system,  many  of. 
these  managers  have  fallen  sharply 
behind  in  pay  increases,  compared  to 
what  their  general  schedule  counter- 
parts and  the  employees  they  super- 
vise have  received.  This'  inequity 
cannot  be  justified. 

Theoretically,  the  concept  of  merit 
pay  is  sound.  In  practice  however,  it 
has  not  worked  well.  Rather  than 
being  an  incentive  to  better  perform- 
ance, the  cuarent  merit  pay  system 
has  proved  a  hindrance.  It  lowers 
morale  in  management  ranks,  causes 
unnecessary  retirement  losses,  and 
hinders  recruiting. 

The  managers  and  supervisors  in 
grades  13  to  15  provide  a  crucial  ele- 
ment in  the  operation  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  efficient  operation  of  the 
Federal  Government  relies  heavily 
upon  the  ability  of  these  individuals  to 
manage  the  Federal  work  force  effi- 
ciently and  effectively. 

In  the  Interest  of  improved  govern- 
ment, I  am  submitting  a  5-year  experi- 
mental merit  pay  reform  measure  for 
supervisors  and  managers  with  super- 
visory responsibilities.  The  objectives 
of  this  legislation  are  to  encourage 
high  levels  of  performance,  cut  Gov- 
ernment costs,  and  Increase  the 
morale  and  productivity  of  employees 
affected  by  the  merit  pay  system. 
Should  these  reform  measures  fall  to 
contribute  to  those  ends,  the  experi- 
mental nature  of  my  bill  aUows  the 
program  to  be  discontinued. 

The  legislation  establishes  a  stand- 
ardized five-point  performance  ap- 
praisal system  to  be  used  government- 
wide  in  order  to  insure  simplicity  and 
equity.  This  system  would  range  from 


unsuccessful,  marginally  successful,  to 
fully  successful,  highly  successful,  and 
outstanding.  Those  who  rate  fully  suc- 
cessful or  better,  will  receive  full  com- 
parability increases— a  benefit  which 
is  standard  In  the  general  schedule  re- 
gardless of  performance  level— and  a 
within-grade  increase.  Those  who  fail 
to  perform  at  these  levels  would  not 
receive  either  of  these  increases. 

The  ability  to  withhold  these  in- 
creases is  an  important  feature  of  this 
legislation.  Unlike  the  current  merit 
pay  system  or  the  general  schedule, 
comparability  increases  and  within- 
grade  Increases  may  be  withheld  for 
employees  who  do  not  perform  in  a 
successful  manner.  This  provision  is 
an  important  step  in  insuring  a  highly 
motivated  government  work  force. 

Prior  to  the  start  of  each  perform- 
ance appraisal  period,  the  critical  ele- 
ments and  standards— job  description 
responsibilities— will  be  established  be- 
tween supervisors  of  employees  cov- 
ered by  this  system  and  the  employ- 
ees. By  allowing  both  the  supervisor 
and  the  employee  to  develop  these 
critical  elements  and  standards,  many 
of  the  problems  affecting  the  perform- 
ance appraisal  system  would  be  re- 
moved. 

Those  employees  performing  at 
levels  above  the  "fully  successful 
level"  will  qualify  to  receive  lump  sum 
performance  awards  relative  to  their 
rating  on  the  five-point  scale.  The 
Office  of  Personnel  Management  will 
issue  the  regulations  which  would 
govern  the  levels,  critical  elements, 
and  standards  to  be  used  in  the  assess- 
ment of  performance  and  subsequent 
award.  The  performance  award  could 
not  exceed  20  percent  of  the  base 
salary. 

Funding  for  the  performance  awards 
will  be  derived  from  two  sources.  Qual- 
ity step  increases,  which  are  part  of 
the  current  merit  pay  and  general 
schedule  pay  systems,  would  be  elimi- 
nated and  the  funds  which  have  been 
provided  are  to  be  redirected  into  the 
performance  award  fund.  Agencies  will 
also  contribute  to  this  fund. 

An  agency's  funding  for  perform- 
ance awards  could  not  exceed  1^  per- 
cent of  total  base  salaries  in  the 
agency  for  those  covered  imder  this 
program.  This  figure  reflects  the  cur- 
rent practices  used  in  regulations 
made  by  OPM  in  determining  appro- 
priate levels  of  agencies'  awards. 

Award  systems  for  merit  pay  and 
general  schedule  employees,  which 
recognize  special  achievement,  would 
be  continued. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  bill  pro- 
vides a  means  of  fostering  a  quality 
work  force;  a  work  force  governed  by 
sound  management  policies  and  per- 
formance practices.  These  reform 
measures  will  provide  incentives  to 
better  performance  and  Improve  pro- 
ductivity. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
with  me  in  pressing  for  immediate  con- 
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slderatlon    of    this    important    and 
timely  legislation. 


By  Mr.  GORTON: 
S.  959.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Cllve 
Anthony  Lewis,  Karen  Lewis,  Sean 
Martin  Lewis.  Anthony  Conan  Lewis, 
and  Gail  Alison  Lewis;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary 

RKUBP  OP  LXWn  PAinLT 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  provide 
relief  for  Cllve  and  Karen  Lewis,  and 
their  children,  Sean.  Anthony,  and 
GaU.  If  passed,  this  bill  would  grant 
lawful  permanent  resident  status  to 
the  Lewis  family. 

The  Lewises  came  to  Goldendale, 
Wash.,  3  years  ago  from  Great  Britain. 
Mr.  President,  they  fell  in  love  with 
Goldendale  and  they  have  put  down 
roots  there.  They  own  property  and 
both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  are  em- 
ployed. In  the  3  years  since  their  arriv- 
al, they  have  become  valued  and  cher- 
ished members  of  the  community. 
Indeed.  650  citizens  of  Goldendale  re- 
cently signed  a  petition  requesting  as- 
sistance for  the  Lewis  family.  This 
most  certainly  is  an  impressive  show 
of  support,  considering  the  town's 
small  population. 

Mr.  President,  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  has  approved 
visa  petitions  for  the  members  of  the 
Lewis  family  and  ultimately  would 
adjust  their  status  to  that  of  lawful 
permanent  residents.  Today,  however, 
they  are  facing  deportation  and  the 
loss  of  all  that  they  have  built  up  in 
this  country.  It  Is  clear  that  the 
Lewises  are  valuable  members  of  their 
community  and  that  it  would  be  harm- 
ful to  them  and  to  Goldendale  to 
impose  on  this  family  the  uimecessary 
hardship  of  deportation.  I,  therefore, 
am  pleased  to  introduce  this  bill  on 
behalf  of  the  Lewis  family. 


By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
S.  961.  A  bm  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a 
credit  against  income  tax  for  contribu- 
tions to  profit-sharing  plans,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

TAX  CREDIT  POR  PROPIT-SRARIHG 
COIfTRIBUTIONS 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  today  introducing  a  bill  to  allow  a 
tax  credit  for  employer  contributions 
to  deferred  profit-sharing  plans  equal 
to  1  percent  of  payroll,  as  an  incentive 
for  the  creation  of  new  plans.  We,  of 
the  Congress,  who  are  concerned 
about  our  national  economy  must  do 
all  we  can  to  encourage  deferred,  fully 
vested  profit-sharing  plans,  for  they 
are  a  proven  spur  to  worker  produc- 
tivity. They  also  provide  a  means  of 
resolving  our  ever-increasing  problem 
of  retirement  security. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  1981  tax  reduc- 
tion program,  the  Finance  Committee 
focused  its  attention  on  the  need  for 


Increased  domestic  productivity.  I 
learned  then  that  I  was  not  alone  in 
my  deep  concern  about  this  Nation's 
lagging  performance  in  this  area.  It 
was  generally  acknowledged  that  in 
times  past,  the  steady  growth  of  Amer- 
ican productivity  was  a  key  element  In 
creating  the  highest  living  standard  in 
the  world— an  ever-increasing  supply 
of  goods  and  services,  shorter  work 
hours,  longer  vacations,  and  earlier  re- 
tirement. But  in  recent  years,  our  pro- 
ductivity growth  rate  has  fallen  and 
our  productivity  has  actually  declined. 
During  the  period  between  1943  and 
1965,  productivity  in  the  private  busi- 
ness sector  increased  at  an  average 
rate  of  more  than  3  percent  a  year. 
The  growth  rate  then  fell  to  an  aver- 
age of  2.3  percent  through  1973,  after 
which  it  plummeted  down  to  an  alarm- 
ing 1-percent  average  in  the  following 
5  years.  In  1979,  productivity  actually 
declined  by  0.9  percent,  and  was  down 
1.7  percent  in  the  first  half  of  1980. 
The  consequences  are  painful.  Infla- 
tion will  erode  our  living  standard  if 
we  continue  to  have  a  negative  growth 
rate. 

In  line  with  tills  concern,  my  profit- 
sharing  proposal  provides  an  excellent 
incentive  for  greater  worker  productiv- 
ity. Profit  sharing  creates  a  positive 
worker  attitude  toward  his  Job.  since 
he  directly  profits  or  loses  depending 
on  his  performance.  Profit  sharing 
promotes  greater  employee  self-inter- 
est in  his  company;  and  when  employ- 
ees become  profit  conscious,  friction 
eases,  efficiency  increases,  production 
spurts,  costs  drop,  and  profits  rise. 

Many  companies  have  experienced 
the  motivating  force  of  profit-sharing 
plans.  Dr.  Blon  Howard  of  Northwest- 
em  University  has  conducted  compar- 
ative studies  of  profit-sharing  and 
nonprofit-sharing  companies.  In  gen- 
eral, he  has  found  that  profit-sharing 
companies  surpass  the  nonprofit  shar- 
ers in  level  of  performance. 

According  to  a  recent  study  of  the 
National  Center  for  Economic  Alterna- 
tives, entitled  "Workplace  Democracy 
and  Productivity,"  prepared  by  Karl 
Frleden,  profit  sharing  increases  com- 
pany productivity  and  profitability. 
Comparing  the  41  largest  convention- 
ally owned  retailers  and  10  similar 
profit-sharing  companies,  the  study 
showed  the  profit-sharing  firms  re- 
turning 1.85  percent  on  sales,  com- 
pared to  1  percent  for  the  others.  The 
study  also  showed  an  11-percent 
return  on  equity  for  the  profit-sharing 
firms  compared  to  9.1  percent  for 
others.  These  figures  present  irrefuta- 
ble evidence  of  the  motivational  force 
in  profit-sharing  programs. 

It  should  be  noted,  too.  that  de- 
ferred profit  sharing  provides  needed 
retirement  benefits  for  workers.  This 
is  an  area  of  deep  concern  to  me.  A  se- 
rious crisis  exists  today  in  our  retire- 
ment-income programs.  Only  about  50 
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percent  of  current  workers  in  America 
participate  in  pension  plans,  and  only 
31  percent  of  American  workers  have 
vested  interest  in  such  plans  and. 
therefore,  are  entitled  to  future  pen- 
sion benefits.  In  1978.  only  28  percent 
of  the  retired  population,  age  65  and 
over,  received  income  in  the  form  of 
employee  pension.  Moreover,  since 
many  pension  plans  are  offset  by 
social  security  benefits,  most  workers 
even  with  vested  benefits,  received 
oiily  modest  supplements  to  their 
basic  social  security  payments. 

Fy>r  millions  of  older  Americans, 
social  security  is  their  only  retirement 
income— and  it  is  inadequate,  in  1978, 
12  percent  of  aged  retired  married  cou- 
ples and  20  percent  of  aged  retired 
nonmarried  persons  receiving  social  se- 
curity, had  no  other  source  of  income. 
Tragically,  it  is  estimated  that  58  per- 
cent of  aged  individuals  and  36  percent 
of  aged  couples  did  not  have  sufficient 
cash  and  in-kind  benefits  in  1978  to 
achieve  the  moderate-income  living 
standard  established  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics.  Moreover,  15  percent 
of  persons  age  65  and  over  had  cash 
income  below  the  poverty  line  in  1979. 
Of  these  individuals.  80  percent  were 
receiving  social  security. 

The  future  appears  even  more  bleak. 
For  the  foreseeable  future,  most  re- 
tired Americans  must  continue  to 
depend  primarily  on  their  monthly 
social  security  checks.  Our  older  citi- 
zens face  their  retirement  years  with 
resignation.  Sixty-three  percent  of  a 
group  surveyed  by  the  President's 
Commission  on  Pension  Policy  expect 
their  retirement  income  to  be  insuffi- 
cient for  their  needs. 

Furthermore,  the  social  security 
system  faces  grave  financial  problems. 
Presently,  11  of  every  100  Americans 
are  over  age  65.  By  the  year  2020.  22  of 
every  100  Americans  will  be  over  age 
65.  The  social  security  system  relies  on 
pay-as-you-go  financing;  taxes  collect- 
ed from  workers  and  their  employers 
are  used  almost  Immediately  to  pay 
benefits  for  current  retirees.  Thus,  the 
aging  of  our  population  wiU  create  a 
political  and  economic  predicament.  In 
order  to  provide  the  current  levels  of 
social  security  benefits  to  the  aged  in 
the  future,  a  smaller  core  of  active 
workers  must  be  asked  to  provide  a 
greater  share  of  their  earnings  to 
cover  the  benefits  of  an  expanded 
number  of  retirees. 

Workers  and  employers  must  plan 
ahead  now  to  provide  for  futxu*  retire- 
ment. The  continued  reliance  on  social 
security  for  all  retirement  needs  is 
sadly  misplaced.  Social  security  was 
never  designed  to  substitute  fully  for 
income  earned  during  the  working 
years.  Social  security  benefits  provide 
only  a  basic  floor  that  should  be  sup- 
plemented by  other  sources  of  retire- 
ment income.  Other  measures  must  be 
designed  and  implemented  to  supple- 
ment social  security  benefits. 
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In  the  Employee  Retirement  Income 
Security  Act  of  1974.  the  Congress 
sought  to  insure  the  sound  operation 
of  pension  programs  and  to  encourage 
pension  coverage.  My  bill  would  fur- 
ther implement  those  objectives.  In 
sum.  the  deferred  profit-sharing  tax 
incentive  which  I  am  proposing  would 
not  only  encourage  woriter  productivi- 
ty, it  would  also  supplement  retire- 
ment security. 

It  is  my  hope  that  my  bill  will  re- 
ceive early  and  favorable  consideration 
by  the  committee  of  Jurisdiction  and 
this  body. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
S.  962.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Human- 
ities Act  of  1965  to  provide  for  the 
Office  of  Poet  Laureate  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

OmCE  OP  POET  LAUREATE  OF  THE  UKITED 
STATES 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  introducing  today  a  bill  which 
would  amend  the  National  Foundation 
on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  Act  of 
1965  to  establish  the  Office  of  Poet 
Laureate  of  the  United  States.  It  is  a 
bill  identical  to  the  one  which  I  first 
introduced  in  the  88th  Congress  and  in 
every  Congress  since  then.  Persistence, 
I  hope,  will  pay  off  in  this  98th  Con- 


The  proposed  Poet  Laureate  would 
be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  in  consultation  with  the 
National  Coimcil  on  the  Arts,  from 
among  poets  whose  work  reflects  the 
qualities  and  attributes  associated 
with  the  historical  heritage,  present 
achievements,  and  future  potential  of 
the  United  States.  The  Poet  Laureate 
would  perform  duties  assigned  by  the 
President  and  continue  his  or  her  cre- 
ative endeavors. 

The  United  States  is  one  of  the  few 
advanced  nations  in  the  world  which 
has  failed  to  give  official  recognition 
to  its  great  poets.  England,  from 
which  we  inherited  most  of  our  cher- 
ished democratic  traditions,  officially 
created  the  position  of  Poet  Laureate 
in  the  17th  century.  However,  the  un- 
official origin  of  the  honorary  position 
dates  back  to  the  reign  of  King  Henry 
III  in  the  13th  century.  Japan  and 
China  have  also  given  official  recogni- 
tion to  their  greatest  poets  since  early 
in  their  history.  In  our  own  country, 
poets  such  as  Carl  Sandburg,  Robert 
Frost,  Walt  Whitman,  Henry  Wads- 
worth  Longfellow,  Archibald  Ma- 
cLeish,  Robert  Penn  Warren,  Phyllis 
McOinley,  and  James  Dickey  have 
captured  the  American  spirit  in  a 
unique  and  timeless  way.  Such  contri- 
butions to  our  national  heritage 
should  be  encouraged  and  stimulated. 
By  creating  the  post  of  Poet  Laureate 
of  the  United  States,  we  would  give 
the  many  young  and  relatively  un- 
known American  poets  of  today  some- 


thing to  which  they  could  aspire.  We 
would  be  telling  them  that  we  value 
their  contributions  as  much  as  those 
of  the  other  builders  of  our  Nation- 
engineers,  scientists,  explorers,  states- 
men, tradesmen,  and  others. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  early  con- 
sideration will  be  given  to  my  bill,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Cohgrks- 
siONAL  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRO,  as  follows: 

s.  962 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congre**  assembled.  That  the 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

POET  LAUREATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

"Sec.  15.  (a)  There  is  established  the 
Office  of  Poet  Laureate  of  the  United 
States.  The  Poet  Laureate  shall  perform 
such  duties  as  the  President  shall  prescribe, 
but  the  duties  so  prescribed  shall  not  impair 
the  continuation  of  the  creative  work  of  the 
individual  chosen  to  be  Poet  Laureate. 

"(b)  The  Poet  Laureate  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President 
after  consideration  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  National  Council  on  the  Arts  from 
among  poets  whose  works  reflect  the  quali- 
ties and  attributes  associated  with  the  his- 
torical heritage,  present  achievements,  and 
future  potential  of  the  United  SUtes.  The 
Poet  Laureate  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term 
of  five  years,  and  shall  receive  comi>ensation 
at  a  rate  set  by  the  President,  but  not  to 
exceed  60  per  centum  of  the  salary  of  a  Fed- 
eral District  Court  Judge.". 
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By  Mr.  HATCH  (by  request): 
S.    963.    A   bill   to   extend   various 
health  authorities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Hiunan  Resources. 

HEALTH  AHERDIIEMTS  OF  1983 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing,  by  request,  the  Health 
Amendments  of  1983,  legislation  sub- 
mitted by  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  be  printed  immedi- 
ately following  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  the  text  of  the  bill,  the  execu- 
tive communication  from  the  Depart- 
ment which  accompanies  this  propos- 
al, and  the  Department's  section-by- 
section  summary  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  963 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TTTLE  AMD  REFERENCES  IN  ACT 

Section  1.  (a)  This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Health  Amendments  of  1983". 

(b)  The  amendmenU  in  this  Act  apply  to 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  unless  other- 
wise specifically  stated. 


CAKCn  APPROPRIATION  AUTHORIZATIONS 

Sk.  101.  (a)  SecUon  410(a)  (43  V&C. 
286e(a»  is  amended— 

(1)  by  strlklnc  out  "and"  after  "1981;", 
and 

(3)  by  inaertinc  ";  $905,753,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1984.  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of 
the  four  succeeding  fiscal  years"  before  the 
period. 

(b)  SecUon  410(b)  (43  VJB.C.  286e(b))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1981;". 
and 

(3)  by  inserting  ";  $60,040,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1984,  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of 
the  four  succeeding  fiscal  years"  before  the 
period. 

APPROPRIATION  AUTHORIZATIONS  POR 
CARDIOVASCULAR,  LUNG,  AND  BLOOD  ACTIVITIES 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Section  414(b)  (42  U.S.C. 
287c(b))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1981,"  and 

(2)  By  inserting  ",  $48,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1984,  and 
such  sumis  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of 
the  four  succeeding  fiscal  years"  before  the 
period. 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  419B  (42 
UJS.C.  287i)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1981,"  and 

(2)  By  inserting  ",  $550,532,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1984,  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of 
the  four  succeeding  fiscal  years"  before  the 
period. 

APPROPRIATION  AUTHORIZATIONS  POR 
ASSISTANCE  TO  HEDICAL  LIBRARIES 

Sec.  103.  Section  390(c)  (42  U.S.C.  280b(c)) 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1981",". 
and 

(2)  By  inserting  ",  $7,653,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1984,  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  cf  the 
four  succeeding  fiscal  years"  before  the 
period. 

APPROPRIATION  AUTHORIZATIONS  FOR  ALCOHOL 
ABUSE  AND  ALCOHOLISM  RESEARCH 

Sec.  104.  Section  504  of  the  Comprehen- 
sive Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Preven- 
tion. Treatment,  and  RehabiliUtion  Act  of 
1970  (42  U.S.C.  4588)  is  amended 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  subsection  designa- 
tion "(a)",  and 

(2)  in  the  first  sentence,  by  inserting  ", 
$45,790,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1984,  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  each  of  the  four  succeeding 
fiscal  years"  after  "1982". 

APPROPRIATION  AUTHORIZATIONS  FOR  DRUG 
ABUSE  RESEARCH 

Sbc.  105.  Section  503(c)  of  the  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention,  Treatment,  and  RehabiUUtion 
Act  (21  U.S.C.  1193(c))  U  amended  by  Insert- 
ing ".  $56,160,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1984,  and  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  for  each  of  the  four  succeeding 
fiscal  years"  after  "1982". 

APPROPRIATION  AUTHORIZATIONS  FOR  NATIONAL 
RESEARCH  SERVICE  AWARDS 

Sec.  106.  The  first  sentence  of  secUon 
472(d)  (42  U.S.C.  2891-l(d))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1982."  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  ",  $180,343,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1984,  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of 
the  four  succeeding  fiscal  years"  before  the 
period. 


APPROPRIATION  AUTHORIZATIONS  POR  DIABETES 
DATA  8T8TEII 

Sac  107.  SecUon  435(cK2)  (42  UAC.  289c- 
3(cX2))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1983;", 
and 

(3)  by  inserting  ";  $2,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1984;  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the 
four  succeeding  fiscal  years"  before  the 
period. 

APPROPRIATION  AUTHORIZATIONS  FOR  DIABETES 
RESEARCH  AND  TRAINING  CENTERS 

Sec.  108.  Section  435(d)  (42  U.S.C.  289c- 
2(d))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striUng  out  "and"  after  "1982,", 
and 

(2)  by  inserting  ".  $20,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1984.  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of 
the  four  succeeding  fiscal  years  '  before  the 
period. 

APPROPRIATION  AUTHORIZATIONS  POR  DIABETES, 
ARTHRITIS,  AND  DIGESTIVE  DISEASES  ADVISO- 
RY BOARDS 

Sec.  109.  (a)  Section  437(k)  (42  X3S.C. 
289c-4(k))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1983;", 
and 

(3)  by  inserting  ";  $350,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1984;  and  such 
simis  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the 
four  succeeding  fiscal  years"  before  the 
period. 

(b)  Section  437(1)  (43  U.S.C.  389c-4(l))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "1983"  and  insert- 
ing instead  "1988". 

APPROPRIATION  AUTHORIZATIONS  POR 
ARTHRITIS  DATA  SYSTEM 

Sec.  110.  Section  438(dX3)  (43  VS.C.  389c- 
5(dX3))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1979,", 
and 

(2)  by  inserting  ".  $1,500,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1984,  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the 
four  succeeding  fiscal  years"  before  the 
period. 

APPROPRIATION  AUTHORIZATIONS  FOR 
MULTIPURPOSE  ARTHRITIS  CENTERS 

Sec.  111.  Section  439(f)  (42  U.S.C.  289c- 
6(f))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1982,", 
and 

(2)  by  inserting  ",  $20,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1984,  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of 
the  four  succeeding  fiscal  years"  before  the 
period. 

LONGER  SUPPORT  PERIOD  FOR  NATIONAL  CANCER 
RESEARCH  AND  DEMONSTRATION  CENTERS 

Sec.  112.  The  last  sentence  of  section 
406(b)  (42  U.S.C.  286a)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "three"  each  place  it  occurs  and  in- 
serting instead  "five". 

EXEMPTION  OF  CERTAIN  CLINICAL  TRIAL  DATA 
PROM  DISCLOSURE 

Sec.  113.  Title  IV  is  amended  by  adding 
after  secUon  479  the  following  section: 

"EXEMPTION  OF  (XRTAIN  CLINICAL  TRIAL  DATA 
PROM  DISCLOSURE 

"Sec.  480.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  exempt 
from  disclosure  under  section  552  of  Utle  5, 
United  States  Code,  daU  from  a  clinical 
trial  conducted  or  supported  by  the  Secre- 
tary If  the  Secretary  determines  that— 

"(1)  observations  are  still  to  be  collected, 
recorded,  or  verified  as  part  of  the  clinical 
trial, 

"(2)  the  need  for  confidentiality  of  the 
data  has  been  explicitly  sUted  In  an  experi- 


mental protocol  ^iproved  by  an  InstituUon- 
al  Review  Board  meeting  the  requirements 
under  secUon  474, 

"(3)  the  partldpanU  in  the  trial  have  been 
informed  that  an  exemption  will  be  sought 
under  which  data  from  the  clinical  trial  wiU 
be  kept  confidential  until  all  obserraUoiM 
that  are  part  of  the  clinical  trial  have  been 
collected,  recorded,  and  verified,  and  the 
participants  have  agreed  to  take  part  in  the 
clinical  trial  under  these  condiUons, 

"(4)  there  are  adequate  procedures  for 
analyzing  interim  data  and  monitoring 
safety  to  provide  sufficient  protection  to  the 
participants  in  the  clinical  trial,  and 

"(5)  disclosure  would  Jeopardize  the  con- 
duct of  the  clinical  trial. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  a  clin- 
ical trial'  means  a  study  under  which  a  drug 
or  other  health  intervention  is  proapecUvely 
evaluated  by  utilizing  human  participants.". 

REPEAL  OP  AUTHORITY  FOR  NATIONAL  CENTER 
FOR  HEALTH  CARE  TECHNOLOGY 

Sec.  114.  (a)  Section  309  (42  U.S.C.  342n) 
is  repealed. 

(bXl)  Section  304(aXl)  (43  VJB.C. 
343b(aXl)>  is  amended  by  striking  out ",  the 
National  Center  for  Health  Statistics,  and 
the  National  Onter  for  Health  Care  Tech- 
nology" and  inserting  instead  "and  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Health  Statistics". 

(2)  Section  304(aX3)  (42  U.S.C.  242b<aX3)) 
is  amended  (A)  by  striking  out  ".  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Health  Statistics,  or  the 
National  Center  for  Health  Care  Technolo- 
gy" and  Inserting  instead  "or  the  National 
Center  for  Health  Statistics",  and  (B)  by 
striking  out  ",  306,  and  309"  and  inserting 
instead  "and  306". 

(3)  The  second  sentence  of  section 
304(bX3)  (42  UJ8.C.  242b(b)(3))  is  amended 
by  striking  out  ",  306,  and  309"  and  insert- 
ing instead  "and  306". 

(4)  Section  304(c)  (42  UAC.  242b(c))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ",  the  NaUonal 
Center  for  Health  Statistics,  and  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Health  Care  Technology" 
each  place  it  occurs  and  inserting  instead 
"and  the  National  Center  for  Health  Statis- 
tics". 

(5)  SecUon  307(a)  (42  U.8.C.  2421(a))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "306,  and  309"  and 
inserting  instead  "and  306". 

(6)  The  heading  to  secUon  308  (42  VS.C. 
242m)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "307,  and 
309"  and  inserting  instead  "and  307". 

(7)  Section  308(aXl)  (42  VS.C. 
242m(aXl))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
section  309". 

(8)  Section  308(bKl)  (42  VS.C. 
242m(bXl))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "307, 
and  309"  and  inserting  instead  "and  307". 

(9)  Section  308(d)  (42  VS.C.  242m(d))  is 
amended  (A)  by  striking  out  "307.  or  309" 
and  inserting  Instead  "or  307".  and  (B)  by 
striking  out  "or  in  the  course  of  health  care 
technology  activities  under  section  309". 

(10)  Section  308(e)  (42  U.S.C.  242m(e))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "307.  or  309"  each 
place  it  occurs  and  inserting  instead  "or 
307". 

(11)  Section  308(f)  (42  UJ3.C.  243m(f)>  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "306,  or  309"  and 
inserting  Instead  "or  306". 

(12)  Section  308(gK2)  (42  VS.C. 
243m(gX2))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "306, 
and  309"  and  inserting  Instead  "and  306". 

(13)  SecUon  308(hXl)  (42  U.aC. 
242m(hXl))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"306,  or  309"  each  place  it  occurs  and  insert- 
ing instead  "or  306". 

(14)  Section  208(g)  (42  U.S.C.  310(g))  is 
amended    (A)    by    inserting    "and"    after 
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"Hoath  Services  Reaearch. ",  and  (B)  by 
BtrUdng  out  "and  not  len  than  seven  shaU 
be  for  the  National  Center  for  Health  Care 
Technolocy. 
xuxnuTiOR  or  rnironro  ««8TWcnoii  for 

OiroOtHG  POLLUnOW  STUDY 

Sac  116.  The  first  sentence  of  section 
S04<dX3)  (42  DAC.  a42(dXl))  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  ",  with  funds  appropriated 
under  section  308(1X3).". 
KLnmATioit  OP  RnunofXiiT  for  support  of 

HIALTH  8XRVICIS  RKSKARCH  CKXTKRS 

Sk.  116.  SecUon  305  (42  U.S.C.  342c)  Is 
amended^ 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsection  (d), 

(2)  in  subsection  (e),  by  striking  out  ",  (c). 
and  (d)"  and  Inserting  instead  "and  (c)",  and 

(3)  by  redesignating  subsection  (e)  as  (d). 
KirsAL  OF  RnnatofXHTS  for  data  comc- 

TIOM  on  the  KFFS/CTS  OF  THE  iHviRoininrr 
on  HRALTB 

Sk.  117.  SecUon  30«(1)  (42  DAC.  242k(l)) 
is  repealed. 
RXPBAL  OP  hatiomal  cahcxr  wstitute  bxjdgrt 

BYPASS  provision 

Sre.  118.  Section  404(aK8)  (42  VS.C. 
28S(aX8))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (A),  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  subparagraph  des- 
ignation "(B)". 

KUMIHATIOll  OF  TASK  PORCB  OH  KNVIROKltDI- 
TAL  cancer  and  heart  and  LUNC  DISEASE 

Sec.  119.  Section  402  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
Amendments  of  1977  (42  U.S.C.  4362)  and 
section  9  of  the  Health  Services  Research, 
Health  Statistics,  and  Health  Care  Technol- 
ogy Act  of  1978  (42  \3&.C.  4362a)  are  each 
repealed. 

ADDITIOH  OF  NU'lRillON  TO  TITLE  OF  ASSOCIATE 
DIRICTOR  FOR  AND  smCOimiTTEE  OH  DIGES- 
TIVE DISEASES 

Sec.  120.  (a)  The  matter  In  section  434(b) 
(42  UAC.  289c-lXb))  preceding  paragraph 
(1)  and  the  matter  in  section  434(d)  (42 
VS.C.  289c-l(d))  preceding  paragraph  (1) 
are  each  amended  by  inserting  "and  Nutri- 
tion" after  "Associate  Director  for  Digestive 
Diseases". 

(b)  Section  434(c)  (42  U.S.C.  289c-l(c))  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence,  by  inserting  "and 
nutrition"  after  "digestive  diseases", 

(2)  in  the  second  sentence,  by  Inserting 
"or  in  the  fields"  after  "diseases",  and 

(3)  In  the  third  sentence,  by  Inserting  "or 
to  the  fields"  after  "diseases". 

UmTATION  ON  REQUIRED  COORDINATION  BY  AS- 
80CIATB  DIRECTORS  OF  TKE  NATIONAL  INSTI- 
TUTE OF  ARTHRITIS.  DIABETES,  AND  DIGESTIVE 
AND  KIDIIXY  DISEASES 

Sk.  131.  Section  434(bXl)  (42  U^.C.  289c- 
KbXD)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "the  dis- 
eases for  which  the  positions  of  the  Associ- 
ate Directors  were  created"  and  inserting  in- 
stead "arthritis,  diabetes,  and  digestive  and 
kidney  diseases". 
AUTHORrrr  for  evaluating  the  efficacy  of 

MEDICAL  PROCEDURES  THROUGH  THE  NATION- 
AL CSRTBR  FOR  HEALTH  SERVICES  RESEARCH 

Sac.  133.  The  last  sentence  of  section 
305(b)  (42  U.S.C.  242c(b))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "or  clinical  research  that  is  di- 
rectly and  principally  designed  to  evaluate 
the  efficacy  of  any  therapeutic,  diagnostic. 
ex  preventive  health  measure". 

■■>»*i.  OP  REQUXREMENT  FOR  SUPPORT  OF  AT 
ISkKT  TEN  SICKLE  CELL  DISEASE  CENTERS 

Sk.  123.  Section  8(w)  of  the  Orphan  Drug 
Act  (43  UJS.C.  3871  nt.)  Is  repealed. 


TITLE  n— SERVICES 

EXPANDED  SCOPE  OP  PRIliARY  CARE  BLOCK 
GRANT 

Sk.  201.  (aXl)  Section  1022  (42  D.S.C. 
300y-l)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"APPROPRIATION  AUTHORIZATIONS 

"Sk.  1922.  For  allotments  under  section 
1924  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $460,312,000  for  fiscal  year  1984  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of 
the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years.". 

(2)  Section  1923  (42  UJS.C.  300y-2)  is  re- 
pc^ed. 

(3)  Section  1924(a)  (42  U.S.C.  300y-3(a))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  amount  grant- 
ed for  fiscal  year  1982"  and  all  that  follows 
up  to  the  period  and  Inserting  instead  "the 
amounts  provided  by  the  Secretary  from  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1982  to  the  SUte 
and  to  entities  in  the  SUte  under  former 
sections  329.  330.  1001,  1003,  and  1005,  and 
former  section  427(a)  of  the  Federal  Mine 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1977  bore  to  the 
amounts  provided  by  the  Secretary  from  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1982  to  all  States 
and  to  entities  In  all  Stetes  under  those  pro- 
visions". 

(4)  Section  1924(b)  (42  U.S.C.  300y-3(b))  U 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (2) 
through  (4)  and  inserting  instead  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  reserve  for  the 
purpose  of  paragraph  (1)  from  amoimts 
that  would  otherwise  be  allotted  to  such 
State  under  subsection  (a)  an  amount  equal 
to  the  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  the  SUte's  allotment  for  the  fiscal  year 
involved  as  the  total  amount  provided  for 
fiscal  year  1982  by  the  Secretary  to  such 
tribe  or  tribal  organization  under  the  provi- 
sions of  law  referred  to  in  subsection  (a) 
bore  to  the  total  amount  provided  for  such 
fiscal  year  by  the  Secretary  to  the  State  and 
entities  (including  Indian  tribes  and  tribal 
organizations)  in  the  SUte  under  such  pro- 
visions of  law. 

"(3)  The  amount  reserved  by  the  Secre- 
tary on  the  basis  of  a  determination  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  granted  to  the 
Indian  tribe  or  tribal  organization  serving 
the  individuals  for  whom  such  a  determina- 
tion has  been  made. 

"(4)  In  order  for  an  Indian  tribe  or  tribal 
organization  to  be  eligible  for  a  grant  for  a 
fiscal  year  under  this  subsection,  it  shall 
submit  to  the  Secretary  a  plan  for  such 
fiscal  year  which  meete  such  criteria  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe. 

"(5)  The  terms  Indian  tribe'  and  'tribal 
organization'  have  the  same  meaning  given 
such  terms  in  section  4(b)  and  section  4(c) 
of  the  Indian  Self-Determlnatlon  and  Edu- 
cation Assistance  Act.". 

(5)  Section  1924  (42  U.S.C.  300y-3)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(c)  To  the  extent  that  aU  the  funds  ap- 
propriated under  section  1922  for  a  fiscal 
year  and  available  for  Allotment  In  such 
fiscal  year  are  not  otherwise  allotted  SUtes 
because— 

"(1)  one  or  more  States  have  not  submit- 
ted an  application  or  description  of  activi- 
ties in  accordance  with  section  1927  for  the 
fiscal  year; 

"(2)  one  or  more  SUtes  have  notified  the 
Secretary  that  they  do  not  Intend  to  use  the 
full  amount  of  their  allotment;  or 

"(3)  some  SUte  allotments  are  offset  or 
repaid  under  section  1938(bX3): 
such  excess  shall  be  allotted  among  each  of 
the  remaining  SUtes  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  otherwise  allotted  to  such  SUtes 


for  the  fiscal  year  without  regard  to  this 
subsection.". 

(6)  SecUon  1936(aX3)  (43  U.&C.  300y- 
4(aX3))  is  amended  by  strUUng  out  "if  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  SUte  acted 
in  accordance  with  section  1936(aXl)  and 
there  Is  good  cause  for  funds  remaining  un- 
obligated". 

(7)  The  heading  of  section  1936  (42  UJS.C. 
300y-5)  is  amended  to  read  "Use  of  Allot- 
menU". 

(8)  Section  1926(a)  (42  UJ3.C.  300y-5(a))  is 
amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"Sk.  1926.  (a)  Except  as  limited  by  sub- 
section (b)  or  as  provided  by  subsecUon  (c). 
a  SUte  may  use  amounts  paid  to  it  under 
secUon  1925  (and  amounta  transferred 
under  other  provisions  of  law  for  use  under 
this  part)  for— 

"(1)  assistance  to  community  health  cen- 
ters that  serve  medically  underserved  popu- 
lations. 

"(2)  health  services  for  migratory  and  sea- 
sonal agricultural  workers  and  their  fami- 
lies. 

"(3)  volimtary  family  planning  services 
and  training  of  family  planning  personnel, 
and 

"(4)  health  services  for  respiratory  and 
pulmonary  impairments  In  acUve  and  inac- 
tive coal  miners. 

AmounU  provided  for  the  acUvitles  referred 
to  In  the  preceding  sentence  may  also  be 
used  for  related  planning,  administration, 
and  educational  activities.". 

(9)  Section  1926(b)  (42  X5&.C.  300y-5(b))  Is 
amended— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1).  by  strildng  out 
"except  in  fiscal  year  1983  in  the  case  of  a 
community  health  center  which  used  funds 
provided  under  section  330  for  fiscal  year 
1983  to  provide  such  services"  and  inserting 
instead  "other  than  Inpatient  services  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence. 

(10)  Section  1926  (42  U.S.C.  300y-5)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(c)  Prom  the  amounts  paid  to  a  SUte 
under  section  1925  from  amounte  appropri- 
ated for  a  fiscal  year,  the  SUte  may  trans- 
fer up  to  10  percent  for  use  under  other 
block  granU  administered  by  the  Secre- 
tary.". 

(11)  Section  1927(a)  (42  U.S.C.  300y-6(a)) 
is  amended— 

(A)  In  the  third  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"In  such  form  and",  and 

(B)  In  the  fourth  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"the  legislature  of". 

(12)  Section  1927(b)  (42  U.S.C.  300y-6(b)) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  No  funds  shall  be  aUotted  under  sec- 
tion 1924  to  a  SUte  for  any  fiscal  year 
unless  there  is  an  opportunity  for  public 
comment  on  the  proptMed  use  and  distribu- 
tion of  funds  to  be  provided  under  section 
1925  for  that  fiscal  year.". 

(13)  Section  1927(c)  (42  UJS.C.  300y-8(c)) 
is  amended— 

(A)  in  the  matter  preceding  paragraph  (1), 
by  striking  out  "the  chief  execuUve  officer 
of". 

(B)  In  paragraph  (2).  by  striking  out 
"fiscal,  managerial,  and  clinical  perform- 
ance of  community  health  centers;  and"  and 
Inserting  instead  "effecUve  performance  of 
entitles  which  receive  funds  from  the  allot- 
ment of  the  SUte  under  this  part.". 

(C)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3).  and 

(D)  In  the  last  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"services  of  community  health  centers  by 
medically  underserved  populations,  and  to 
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evaluate  the  performance  of  community 
health  centers"  and  inserting  instead 
"health  servloes.  and  to  evaluate  the  per- 
fonnance  of  enUUes  which  receive  funds 
from  the  allotment  of  the  SUte  under  this 
part". 

(14)  SecUon  1937(d)  (43  V&C.  300y-«(d)) 
Is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "chief  execuUve  officer 
of  the",  "(in  accordance  with  such  form  as 
the  Secretary  ahall  provide)",  and  "and  the 
funds  the  State  is  required  to  obligate  under 
secUoD  l»36(aX4)  for  that  fiscal  year",  and 

(B)  by  inserting  ".  Including  a  sUtement 
of  goals  and  obJecUves.  InformaUon  on  the 
types  of  acUvltles  to  be  supported,  geo- 
graphic areas  to  be  served,  and  categories  or 
ctiaracterlstics  of  Individuals  to  be  served. 
and  the  criteria  and  method  to  be  used  for 
the  distribuUon  of  the  payments"  before 
the  period. 

(15)  The  second  sentence  of  secUon 
1938(aXl)  (43  UJS.C.  300y-7(aXl))  is  amend- 
ed— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "the  Secretary  deter- 
mines (after  consulUtion  with  the  SUtes 
and  the  Comptroller  Oeneral)"  and  insert- 
ing Instead  "the  SUte  determines". 

(B)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (B).  and 

(C)  by  inserting  ",  and  (D)  to  determine 
how  the  SUte  has  met  the  goals  and  objec- 
tives previously  sUted"  before  the  period. 

(16)  SecUon  1928(bX2)  (42  U.S.C.  300y- 
7(bX2))  U  amended— 

(A)  in  the  fL-st  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"annually  audit"  and  inserting  instead  "bi- 
ennially conduct  a  financial  and  compliance 
audit  or*,  and 

(B)  in  the  last  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"the  chief  executive  officer  of". 

(17)  Section  1928(bXS)  (42  U.S.C.  300y- 
7(bX5))  Is  repealed. 

(18)  Section  1929(aKl)  (42  U.S.C.  300y- 
8(aXl))  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last 
sentence. 

(19)  Section  1929(b)  (42  U.S.C.  300y-8(b)) 
is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  paragraph  ( 1 ),  and 

(B)  by  strildng  out  the  paragraph  designa- 
tion "(2)". 

(20)  Section  1929(dXl)  (42  U.S.C.  300y- 
8(dHl))  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "study  or" 
before  "Investigation". 

(bXl)  Section  437(a)  of  the  Federal  Mine 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1077  and  title  X 
and  subparts  I  and  IV  of  part  D  of  title  III 
(30  U.S.C.  937(a)  &  42  U.S.C.  300— 300a-6a, 
24Sa-l— 254c.  256.  Si  2S6a)  are  repealed. 

(2)  Section  427(c)  of  the  Federal  Mine 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1977  (30  U.S.C. 
937(c))  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  first 
sentence. 

(3)  Part  D  of  UUe  m  U  amended— 

(A)  in  the  heading,  by  striking  out  "Pri- 
mary Health  Care"  and  inserting  Instead 
"National  Health  Service  Corps  Program", 
and 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  subpart  heading 
"Subpart  II  National  Health  Service  Corps 
Program". 

(4)  Sections  331(a).  331(h),  332(aXl),  and 
338(a)  (42  U.S.C.  254d(a).  254d(h). 
254e(aXl).  &  254k(a))  are  each  amended  by 
striking  out  "subpart"  and  Inserting  Instead 
"part". 

(6)  Section  338F(a)  (42  U.S.C.  254q(a))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence. 

(6)  Section  931(c)  of  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1^1  (43  VS.C.  300a 
nt.)  Is  repealed. 

(7KA)  Sections  3  and  4  of  the  Family 
Planning  Services  and  Population  Research 
Act  of  1970  (43  U.S.C.  3S05a  «t  3505b)  are  re- 
pealed. 
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(B)  Section  3  of  that  Act  (43  UJ3.C.  300 
nt.)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  adding  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (6). 

(B)  by  striking  out  ";  and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (7)  and  adding  instead  a  period, 
and 

(C)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (8). 

(cxl)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2), 
the  amendments  made  by  the  preceding 
subsections  are  effective  beginning  with  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1984. 

(2XA)  If  any  SUte  (as  defined  in  the 
PubUc  Health  Service  Act)  has  not.  by 
thirty  days  before  the  beginning  of  any  cal- 
endar quarter  In  fiscal  year  1984,  submitted 
an  application  under  section  1927  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  for  an  aUotment 
for  fiscal  year  1984  under  subsection  (a)  of 
section  1924  of  that  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  may  provide 
during  tliat  quarter  all  or  part  of  the  SUte's 
allotment  under  that  subsection  to  the 
SUte  or  to  entities  In  the  SUte  under  any 
of  the  provisions  of  law  referred  to  In  that 
subsection  as  In  effect  on  September  30 
1983. 

(B)  If  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  provides  amounts  to  a  SUte  or  to 
entitles  In  a  SUte  under  paragraph  (A)  and 
the  SUte  subsequently  files  an  application 
under  section  1927  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  for  an  allotment  for  fiscal  year 
1984  under  section  1924(a)  of  that  Act,  the 
allotment  shall  be  reduced  by  the  amounts 
the  Secretary  has  provided  under  paragraph 
(A). 

HANSEN'S  DISEASE  PROGRAM 

Sk.  202.  Section  320  (42  U.S.C.  255)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"HANSEN'S  DISEASE  PROGRAM 

"Sk.  320.  (a)  The  Secretary— 

"(1)  shall  provide  care  and  treatment 
without  charge  at  the  Public  Health  Service 
facility  In  Carvllle.  Louisiana,  to  any  person 
suffering  from  Hansen's  disease  who  needs 
and  requests  care  and  treatment  for  that 
disease,  and 

"(2)  may  provide  for  the  care  and  treat- 
ment of  Hansen's  disease  without  charge  for 
any  person  who  requests  such  care  and 
treatment. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  make  payments 
to  the  Board  of  Health  of  Hawaii  for  the 
care  and  treatment  in  iU  facillUes  of  per- 
sons suffering  from  Hansen's  disease  at  a 
per  diem  rate,  determined  from  time  to  time 
by  the  Secretary,  which  shall,  subject  to  the 
availability  of  appropriations,  be  approxi- 
mately equal  U  the  per  diem  operating  cost 
per  patient  of  those  facilities,  except  that 
the  per  diem  rate  shall  not  be  greater  than 
the  comparable  per  diem  operating  cost  per 
Hansen's  disease  patient  at  the  Public 
Health  Service  facility  In  Carvllle.  Louisi- 
ana.". 

REPEAL  OP  NARCOTIC  ADDICT  CIVIL  COMMITMENT 
AND  OUTPATIENT  SERVICES  AUTHORITIES 

Sk.  203.  (axi)  Titles  in  and  IV  of  the 
Narcotic  Addict  RehablllUtlon  Act  of  1966 
(42  U.S.C.  3411-3441)  are  repealed. 

(2)  Section  2  of  Public  Law  89-703  (42 
U.S.C.  3401)  Is  amended— 

(A)  In  the  first  sentence,  by  strllUng  out 
"charged  with  or"  and  "prosecution  or",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence. 

(3)  Section  605  of  Public  Law  89-793  (42 
U.S.C.  3401  nt.)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  first  and  third  sentences. 

(bXl)  Chapter  175  of  Utle  28,  United 
SUtes  Code.  Is  repealed. 


(3)  The  table  of  contents  to  part  VI  of 
tlUe  38.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
deleting  the  matter  referring  to  chapter  175. 

(c)  The  first  sentence  of  secUon  341(a)  (42 
U.S.C.  257(a))  Is  amended  by  strildng  out 
"dvllly  committed  to  treatment  or". 

REPEAL  OF  EXEMPTION  PROM  DATA  COLLWTIOK 
REQUIREMSNTS  FOR  THE  AOOUSCENT  PAMILT 
LIFE  DEMONSTRATION  PROGRAM 

Sk.  304.  Section  3008(g)  (43  U.S.C  SOOs- 
7(g))  Is  repealed. 

EXPANDED  EUCIBILITT  FOR  ASSISTANCE  Vt  ES- 
TABLISHING PRIVATE  PRACTICES  IN  SHORTAGE 
AREAS 

Sk.  205.  Section  338E(aXl)  (42  X3S.C. 
254p(aKl))  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "com- 
pleted as  least  two  years  of  his  period  of  ob- 
ligated servlcp  In  the  Corps"  and  Inserting 
instead  'participated  in  the  Scholarship 
Program". 

FISCAL  AGENTS 

Sk.  206.  TlUe  V  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following: 
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"FISCAL  AGBITS 

"Sk.  516.  The  Secretary  may  enter  into 
contracU  with  public  or  private  entitles  to 
determine  the  amounts  payable  and  make 
payments  to  persons  who  on  behalf  of  the 
PubUc  Health  Service  furnish  health  serv- 
ices to  individuals,  and  to  perform  related 
functions  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 
The  Secretary  may  advance  funds  to  the  en- 
titles to  enable  them  to  make  such  pay- 
ments. The  Secretary  may  enter  into  con- 
tracts under  this  section  without  regard  to 
section  3709  of  the  Revised  SUtutes  (41 
U.S.C.  5)  or  any  provision  of  law  requiring 
competition.". 

TITLE  in— TRAININO 

SUBSTITUTION  OF  PROJECT  GRANTS  AND  CON- 
TRACTS FOR  FORMULA  AND  CAPITATION 
GRANTS  POR  TRAINIHG  IN  PUBLIC  HEALTH  AMD 
HEALTH  ADMINISTRATION 

Sk.  301.  (a)  Section  791  (42  U.S.C.  2»5h) 
Is  replaced  by  the  following  new  secUon: 

"SPECIAL  PROJECrS  FOR  GRADUATE  OR  SPECIAL- 
IZED TRAINING  IN  PUBUC  HEALTH  OR  HEALTH 
ADMINISTRATION 

"Sk.  791.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to.  or  enter  Into  contracts  with, 
public  or  nonprofit  private  educaUonal  enU- 
Ues for  strengthening  or  expanding  gradu- 
ate or  specialized  training  in  public  health 
or  health  administration. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
section  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $2,638,000  for  fiscal  year  1984  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the 
four  succeeding  fiscal  years.". 

(bXl)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  770(c)  (43 
U.S.C.  295f(c))  Is  amended— 

(A)  In  the  first  sentence,  by  strildng  out 
"For  purposes  of  this  section,  the"  and  In- 
serting instead  "The",  and 

(B)  in  the  last  sentence,  by  strildng  out 
"and  for  purposes  of  secUon  771.  studente 
enrolled  In  the  first  of  the  last  four  years  of 
such  program  shall  be  considered  as  first- 
year  students". 

(2)  That  paragraph  is  renumbered  as  (13) 
and  is  transferred  to  the  end  of  section  701. 

(3)  Section  731(aXlXAXll)  (42  U.S.C. 
249d(aXlXAXU))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
•■770(cK2)"  and  Inserting  Instead  "701(13)". 

(c)  Part  E  of  tlUe  VU  (42  U.S.C.  3»5f— 
295f-2]  Is  repealed. 

BROADENED  HEALTH  PROFESSIONS  TRAININQ 
TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  AUTHORITY 

Sec  302.  Section  709(d)  (42  U.S.C.  292J(d)) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
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"(d)  Funds  appropriated  under  this  title 
may  be  used  by  the  Secretary  to  provide 
tfi»^wtr»i  assistance  in  relation  to  any  of  the 
authorities  under  this  title.". 
comouoATioH  or  the  hatiohal  advisoet 
couRciu  oh  hsaltr  pkorssiors  educa- 
tion,  HUESB  TEAnmiO.   AMD  THE  HATIORAL 
BIALTB  SiaVICE  CORPS 

Sic  303.  (a)  SecUons  337  and  851  (43 
VAC.  3SiJ  dt  aM)  are  repealed. 

(bXl)  The  first  sentence  of  section  702(a) 
(43  UJS.C.  3»3b<a))  is  amended— 

CA)  by  striking  out  "parts  B.  C,  D,  E.  F. 
and  O  of  and 

(B)  by  inserting  ",  UUe  VUI,  and  part  D  of 
title  ni"  before  the  period. 

(3)  The  second  sentence  of  section  703(a) 
(42  UAC.  2»2b(a))  is  amended— 

(A)  in  clause  (1),  (i)  by  inserting  "or  title 
vni"  after  "this  tiUe",  and  (11)  by  Inserting 
"nursing."  after  "podiatry,". 

(B)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (2), 

(C)  in  cUuse  (3),  by  striking  out  "six"  and 
inserting  instead  "four",  and 

(D)  by  inserting  the  following  before  the 
period:  ",  and  (4)  two  shaU  be  individuals 
who  are  knowledgeable  about  the  National 
Health  Service  Corps  and  the  National 
Health  Service  Corps  Scholarship  Pro- 
gram". 

(3)  Section  702(a)  (43  UJS.C.  393b(a))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing: "Each  member  of  the  Council,  while  en- 
gaged in  the  performance  of  his  duties  while 
away  from  his  home  or  regular  place  of 
business,  shall  be  entitled  to  travel  or  trans- 
portation expenses  under  subchapter  I  of 
chapter  57  of  UUe  5,  United  SUtes  Code. 
Each  member  of  the  Council  who  is  not  oth- 
erwise an  employee  of  the  United  States 
shall  receive  compensation  at  a  daily  rate 
not  to  exceed  a  dally  rate  equivalent  to  the 
rate  of  basic  pay  in  effect  for  grade  OS- 18 
of  the  General  Schedule  for  each  day  he  is 
engaged  in  the  performance  of  his  duties 
(including  traveltime).". 

(4)  Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  section  703 
(43  UJ5.C.  393b)  are  each  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "(other  than  subpart  II  of  part  G 
thereof)"  and  inserting  instead  ".  title  VIII, 
and  part  D  of  UUe  HI". 

(5)  Sections  802(b)  (43  U.S.C.  396a(b)), 
803(a)  (43  U.S.C.  39«b(a)).  811(b)  (43  U.S.C. 
396f(b),  815(b)  (43  U.S.C.  39«J(b)).  820  (42 
VJ8.C.  2»«k),  and  856(1)  (42  U.S.C.  298b-3(l)) 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "Nurse 
Training"  each  place  It  occurs  and  inserting 
instead  "Health  Professions  Education". 

ELnCIHATIOH  OP  UHHEEUED  HEALTH  PROPES- 
SIOHS  EOUCATIOR  RZPORTIIIO  REQUIREMElfT 

Sec  304.  SecUon  708(c)  (42  U.S.C.  292h(c)) 
is  repealed. 

REPEAL  OP  PUHDIlfO  RBQUIEEICEHTS  POR  CER- 
TAm  PBOPESSIOnS  UHDER  THE  HATIOMAL 
HEALTH    SERVICE    CORPS    SCHOLARSHIP    PRO- 
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Sec.  305.  Section  338F(b)  (42  U.S.C. 
2S4a(b))  is  repealed. 

nCREASED  Ukit  CHARGES  POR  HEALTH 
PROPESSIOns  STUDENT  LOAMS 

Sic.  306.  SecUons  741(J)  (42  U.S.C. 
294n(J))  and  83e(f)  (42  U.S.C.  297b(f))  are 
each  amended  by  revising  the  second  sen- 
tence to  read  as  follows:  "The  amount  of 
any  such  charge  may  not  exceed  an  amount 
baaed  on  the  most  recent  rate  for  91  day 
Treaiury  bills,  plus  costs  of  collection.". 


SECRETARIAL  A88I8TAMCE  IM  COLLECTIMG  DE- 
PAULTID  LOAMS  PROM  HEALTH  PROPESSIONS 
SCHOOLS'  STUDENT  LOAN  PUND8 

Skx  307.  (a)  Section  741  (42  U.S.C.  294n) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(m)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  at- 
tempt to  collect  any  loan  which  was  made 
under  this  subpart  and  which  is  in  default, 
referred  to  him  by  a  school  with  which  he 
has  an  agreement  under  this  subpart,  on 
behalf  of  that  school  under  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe 
(including  reimbursement  from  the  school's 
student  loan  fund  lor  expenses  he  may  rea- 
sonably incur  in  attempting  collection),  but 
only  if  the  school  has  previously  exercised 
all  due  diligence  (as  specified  by  the  Secre- 
tary) in  attempting  to  collect  the  loan. 
Amounts  collected  shall  l>e  deposited  In  the 
school's  student  loan  fund.  Whenever  the 
Secretary  desires  the  Institution  of  a  clvU 
action  regarding  any  such  loan,  he  shall 
refer  the  matter  to  the  Attorney  General 
for  appropriate  action.". 

(b)  Section  836  (42  U.S.C.  297b)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(k)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  at- 
tempt to  collect  any  loan  which  was  made 
under  this  subpart  and  which  is  In  default, 
referred  to  him  by  a  school  with  which  he 
has  an  agreement  under  this  subpart,  on 
behalf  of  that  school  under  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe 
(including  reimbursement  from  the  school's 
student  loan  fund  for  expenses  he  may  rea- 
sonably incur  in  attempting  collection),  but 
only  If  the  school  has  previously  exercised 
all  due  diligence  (as  specified  by  the  Secre- 
tary) in  attempting  to  collect  the  loan. 
Amounts  collected  shall  be  deposited  In  the 
school's  student  loan  fund.  Whenever  the 
Secretary  desires  the  institution  of  a  civil 

action  regarding  any  such  loan,  he  shall 

refer  the  matter  to  the  Attorney  General 

for  appropriate  action.". 

ELIMINATION  OP  TRANSPER  OP  NURSING  SCHOOL 
LOAN  PUNDS  TO  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Sec.  308.  Section  841  (42  U.aC.  297h)  is  re- 
pealed. 

EUMINATION  OP  CEILING  ON  LOANS  POR  STU- 
DENTS WHO  HAVE  NOT  BEEN  PREVIOUSLY 
STUDYING  OR  WORKING 

Sec.  309.  Section  837  (42  U.S.C.  297c)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence. 

DEPERRED  INTEREST  PAYMENTS  ON  HEALTH 
EDUCATION  ASSISTANCE  LOANS 

Sec.  310.  Section  731  (42  U.S.C.  294d)  Is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsection  (c),  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsection  (d)  as  (c). 

REPEAL  OP  AUTHORmr  POR  GRANTS  TO  ALASKA 
POR  MENTAL  HEALTH  PACILITIES  CONSTRUCTION 

Sec.  311.  (a)  Part  H  of  title  HI  (42  U.S.C. 
274)  Is  repealed. 

(b)  Parts  I  and  J  of  title  III  are  redesignat- 
ed as  parts  H  and  I,  respectively. 

TITLE  IV— PREVENTION 

EXTENSION  AND  MODIPICATION  OP  HEALTH 
INPORMATION  AND  PROMOTION  AUTHORITIES 

Sec.  401.  (a)  Section  1701(b)  (42  UJB.C. 
300u(b))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1981,", 
and 

(2)  by  inserting  ",  $7,630,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1984,  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the 
four  succeeding  fiscal  years"  before  the 
period. 

(b)(1)  Sections  1707  through  1710  (42 
UJ3.C.  300u-6-300u-9)  are  repealed. 


(2)  SecUon  1701(b)  (42  VS.C.  S00u<b))  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "(other  than 
grants  and  contracts  under  aecUons  1707, 
1708,  and  1709)". 

TrriiE  V— HEALTH  MAINTENANCE 
ORGANIZA'nONS 

REPEAL  OP  REQUIRBMEMT  POR  PROVISION  OP 
MENTAL  HEALTH  AND  SUBSTANCE  ABUSE  SERV- 
ICES 

Sic.  501.  The  first  sentence  of  secUon 
1303(1)  (42  U.8.C.  300e-l(l))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  subparagraphs  (D)  and 
(E),  and 

(3)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (F) 
through  (H)  as  (D)  through  (P). 

REPEAL  OP  REQUIREMENT  POR  ONE-THIRD  MEM- 
BERSHIP REPRESENTATIVES  ON  POUCYMAKINO 
BODIES  OP  HEALTH  MAINTENANCE  ORGANIZA- 
TIONS 

Sec.  502.  Section  1301(cX5)  (42  VS.C. 
300e(cKS))  is  repealed. 

EUMINATION  OP  REQUIRED  RECONSIDERATION 
OP  AND  HEARING  CONCERNING  SECRETARY'S 
DETERMINATION  THAT  A  HEALTH  MAINTE- 
NANCE ORGANIZATION  NO  LONGER  MEETS  PED- 
ERAL  REQUIREMENTS 

Sec.  503.  The  matter  in  the  third  sentence 
of  section  1312(b)(1)  (42  U.S.C.  300e- 
IKbXD)  preceding  clause  (A)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  ",  then  after  the  Secretary  pro- 
vides the  entity  a  reasonable  opportunity 
for  reconsideration  of  his  determination,  in- 
cluding, at  the  entity's  election,  a  fair  hear- 
ing". 

ELIMINATION  OP  SUPPORT  POR  PEASIBILITY 
SURVEYS,  PLANNING,  AND  nflTIAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT COSTS 

Sec.  504.  Section  1303,  1304,  and  1307(c) 
(42  U.S.C.  300e-2,  300e-3  &  300e-«(c))  are 
repealed. 

(b)  Section  1306  (42  U.S.C.  300e-5)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "grant,  contract,  loan." 
each  place  It  occurs  and  Inserting  "loan", 

(2)  In  subsection  (b)(1).  by  striking  out  "to 
the  case  of  an  application  for  assistance 
under  section  1303  or  1304,  such  application 
meets  the  application  requirements  of  such 
section,  and". 

(3)  In  subsection  (bH2),  by  striking  out 
"1304, 1305,"  and  Inserting  instead  "1305", 

(4)  in  subsection  (c),  by  striking  out 
"grants,  contracts,  loans,"  and  Inserting  In- 
stead "loans",  and 

(5)  In  the  heading,  by  adding  "Loan"  at 
the  beginning. 

(c)  Section  1307  (43  U.S.C.  300e-6)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "grant,  contract,  loan," 
each  place  it  occurs  and  inserting  instead 
"loan", 

(3)  in  subsection  (a)(1),  by  striking  out 
"grant,  contract,  or  loan"  and  inserting  ta- 
stead  "loan",  and 

(3)  in  subsection  (aKl),  by  striking  out 
"such  assistance"  and  inserting  instead  "the 
loan". 

(d)  Section  1317  (43  UAC.  300e-16)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  strilring  out  the  last  sentence  of 
subsection  (aK3).  and 

(3)  In  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (b). 
by- 

(A)  striking  out  clause  (1),  and 

(B)  striking  out  the  clause  designaUons 
"(3)"  and  "(3)"  and  inserting  instead  "(1)" 
and  "(2)",  respectively. 

(e)  Section  1309(a)  (43  U.S.C.  300e-8(a))  Is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (1),  and 


(2)  by  strOdnc  out  the  paragraph  designa- 
Uon  "(3)". 

(f)  The  amendmente  made  by  the  preced- 
ing subsections  do  not  apply  to  any  grant 
made,  or  contract  entered  toto,  before  Octo- 
ber 1983. 

ELIMINATION  OP  LOANS  AND  LOAN  GUARANTEES 
POR  ACQUUITION  AND  CONSTRUCTION  OP  AM- 
BULATORY CARE  PAdUTIBS 

Sk.  505.  (a)  Section  1306A  (42  U.S.C. 
300e-4a)  is  repealed. 

(b)  SecUon  1306(bK2)  (42  VS.C.  300e- 
5(bK2))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or 
130SA". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  the  preced- 
ing subsections  do  not  apply  to  any  loan  or 
loan  guarantee  made  before  October  1983. 

LIMITATION  ON  LOANS  AND  LOAN  GUARANTBXS 

POR  nrrriAL  costs  op  operation 
Sec.  506.  (a)  The  last  sentence  of  section 
1305(a)  (42  U.S.C.  300e-4(a))  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  ",  and  unless  the  Secretary  has 
made  a  grant  or  loan  to,  entered  into  a  con- 
tract with,  or  guaranteed  a  loan  for,  the  or- 
ganization under  this  section  or  former  sec- 
tion 1304(b)  In  fiscal  year  1981,  1982,  or 
1983"  before  the  period, 
(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 

(a)  does  not  apply  to  any  loan  or  loan  guar- 
antee for  initial  costs  of  operation  made 
before  Octotter  1983. 

REPEAL  OP  REQUIREMENT  POR  HEALTH  SYSTEMS 
AGENCY  REVIEW 

Sec.  507.  SecUon  1306(b)(5)  (42  VS.C. 
300e-5(b)(5))  Is  repealed. 

REPEAL  OP  LIMITATION  ON  SOURCE  OP  PUNDING 

Sec.  508.  SecUon  1313  (42  U.S.C.  300e-12) 
Is  repealed. 

REPEAL  OP  REQUIREMENT  POR  PERIODIC 
DEMONSTRATION  OP  COMPLIANCE 

Sec.  509.  Section  1310(d)  (42  VS.C.  300e- 
9(d))  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last 
sentence. 

REPEAL  OP  TRAINING  AND  TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE  AUTHORITY 

Sec.  510.  (a)  Section  1317  (42  VS.C.  300e- 
16)  is  repealed. 

(b)  SecUon  1309  (42  VS.C.  300e-8)  (as 
amended  by  section  504(e)  of  this  Act)  is 
further  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsection  (a),  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  subsection  designa- 
tion "(b)". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  the  preced- 
ing subsections  do  not  apply  to  appropria- 
Uons  (or  activities  funded  by  appropria- 
Uons)  for  periods  beginning  before  October 
1983. 

LIMITATION  ON  BORROWING  BY  LOAN 
GUARANTEE  PUND 

Sec.  511.  The  first  sentence  of  section 
1308(d)(2)  (42  U.S.C.  300e-7(d)(2))  is  amend- 
ed by  Inserting  "before  October  1982"  after 
"guarantees  Issued  by  him". 

TITLE  VI— PERSONNEL  AND 
ADMINISTRATION 
ELIMINATION  OP  ADDITIONAL  PAY  POR  PERSON- 
NEL TREATING  PATIENTS  WITH  HANSEN'S  DIS- 
EASE 

Sec.  601.  (a)(1)  SecUon  208(e)  (42  VS.C. 
310(e))  is  repealed. 

(3)  Section  301(aX5)  of  UUe  37,  United 
States  Code,  Is  repealed. 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  pay  or  compensation  for 
services  performed  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  except  that  no  Individual 
who  was  receiving  additional  pay  or  com- 
pensation immediately  before  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  under  the  provisions 
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repealed  by  subsection  (a)  shall  receive,  be- 
cause of  the  repeal  of  those  provisions,  less 
pay  or  compensaUon  than  he  was  then  re- 
ceiving. 

UMITKD  APPUCABILITY  OP  CERTAIN  ADDITIONAL 
SPBCIAL  PAY  TO  PRYBICIARB  IN  THE  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  SERVICE  COMMU8IOMR0  CORPS 

Sk.  603.  (a)  SecUon  208(aX2)  (42  VS.C. 
210(aX2))  Is  amended- 

(1)  by  inaerting  the  subparagraph  designa- 
Uon  "(A)"  after  the  paragraph  designation 
"(2)". 

(2)  by  inserting  ",  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided to  subparagraph  (B)"  before  the 
period,  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  followlnr 
"(B)  A  commissioned  medical  officer  to 

the  Regular  or  Reserve  Corps  may  not  re- 
ceive additional  special  pay  under  para- 
graph (4)  of  section  302(a)  of  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  for  any  period  during  which 
the  officer  Is  providing  obligated  service 
under  section  338B  (42  U.S.C.  254m)  (or 
under  former  section  225(e)  or  752).  Such  an 
officer  serving  during  any  other  period  may 
be  provided  additional  special  pay  under 
that  paragraph  at  the  discretion  of  the  Sec- 
retary up  to  the  amounts  described  In  that 
paragraph.  The  Secretary,  to  exercising  his 
discretion  under  the  preceding  sentence, 
shall  take  toto  consideration  the  recruit- 
ment and  retention  problems  of  the  Public 
Health  Service,  the  level  of  performance  of 
the  officer  concerned,  and  provisions  of  law 
relattog  to  additional  pay  for  CJovemment 
physicians  not  to  the  uniformed  services.". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  not  apply  to  any  period  of  service 
covered  by  an  agreement  entered  toto  by  an 
officer  under  section  302(cKl)  of  title  37, 
United  SUtes  Code,  before  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  unless  the  fourth  provi- 
so under  the  headtogs  "TITLE  II— DE- 
PARTMENT OP  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN 
SERVICES",  "Health  Services  Administra- 
tion", "Health  Services"  to  section  lOl(eXl) 
of  Public  Law  97-377  has  applied  to  such  an 
agreement. 

TRANSPER  OP  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE  OPPICERS 
TO  OTHER  UNIFORMED  SERVICES 

Sec.  603.  (aXl)  Section  716  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"§716.  CommiMioned  officen:  transfers  among 
the  armed  forces,  the  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration,  and  the  Pul>Uc 
Health  Service 

"(aXl)  The  President  may,  withto  author- 
ized strengths  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
officer  tovolved,  transfer  any  commissioned 
officer  of  a  uniformed  service  from  his  uni- 
formed service  to,  and  appotot  him  to,  an- 
other uniformed  service.  The  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
when  the  Coast  Guard  is  not  operating  as  a 
service  to  the  Navy,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, and  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  shall  jototly  establish,  by 
regulations  approved  by  the  President,  poli- 
cies and  procedures  for  such  transfers  and 
appototments.  ^ 

"(2)  In  this  secUon,  'uniformed  service' 
means  any  of  the  armed  forces,  the  Com- 
missioned Corps  of  the  NaUonal  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration,  and  the 
Commissioned  Corps  of  the  Public  Health 
Service. 

"(b)  An  officer  transferred  under  this  sec- 
tion may  not  be  assigned  precedence  or  rela- 
tive rank  higher  than  that  which  he  held  on 
the  day  before  the  transfer. 

"(cXl)  An  officer  who  previously  served 
on  active  duty  as  a  commissioned  officer  of 
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the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmoapholc  Ad- 
ministration or  the  Public  Health  Service 
and  who  Is  appototed  or  reanwtoted  as  a 
commissioned  officer  to  any  other  uni- 
formed service  shall  be  credited  for  pur- 
poses of  computing  his  eligibility  to  retire, 
and  the  amount  of  his  retired  pay,  with  the 
number  of  years  of  service  with  which  he 
was  credited  for  those  purposes  on  the  day 
before  the  tennlnaUon  of  his  prevloua 
period  of  acUve  duty. 

"(2)  For  the  purpose  of  determtolng  the 
grade  and  rank  withto  grade  of  a  commis- 
sioned officer  of  the  Public  Health  Servioe 
who  transfers  to,  and  Is  appototed  as  a  ccHn- 
missloned  officer  to,  an  armed  force,  the 
Secretary  concerned  may,  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (or 
by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  with  re- 
spect to  the  Coast  Guard  when  it  is  not  op- 
erating as  a  service  to  the  Navy),  credit  the 
officer  at  the  time  of  that  appototment  with 
any  period  of  active  commissioned  service 
that  he  performed  as  a  commissioned  offi- 
cer to  the  Public  Health  Service. 

"(d)  The  preceding  subeecUons  apply  to  a 
commissioned  officer  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  only  If  the  officer  was  to  active  serv- 
ice on  BCareh  10, 1981.". 

(2)  The  item  relattog  to  section  716  to  the 
table  of  sections  to  chapter  41  of  that  title  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"716.     Commissioned     officers:     transfers 
among  the  armed  forces,  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Admtolstration,  and  the 
Public  Health  Service.", 
(b)  Section  3(aX13)  of  the  Act  of  August 
10,  1956.  (33  U.S.C.  857a(aX13))  is  amended 
to  read  as  f ollow^t: 

"(13)  Section  716,  Commissioned  officers: 
transfers  among  the  armed  forces,  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion, and  the  Public  Health  Service.". 

SECRETARIAL  DISCRETION  IN  APPOINTMENT  OP 
NATIONAL  HEALTH  SERVICE  CORPS  MEMBERS 
AS  COMMISSIONED  OPPICERS 

Sec.  604.  (a)  Section  338B(bXl)  (42  VS.C. 
254m(bXl))  is  amended  by  striking  out  sub- 
paragraphs (A)  and  (B)  and  inserting  to- 
stead  the  following: 

"(A)  as  a  member  of  the  C^orps  who  is  a 
commissioned  officer  to  the  Regular  or  Re- 
serve Corps  of  the  Service, 

"(B)  as  a  member  of  the  Corps  who  is  a  ci- 
vilian employee  of  the  United  States,  or 

"(C)  as  a  member  of  the  Corps  who  is  not 
such  an  officer  or  employee,". 

(b)  Paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  section 
338B(b)  (42  U.S.C.  254m(b))  are  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(2)  If  the  Secretary  determtoes  that  an 
todlvidual  shall  provide  obligated  service  as 
a  member  of  the  Corps  who  is  a  commis- 
sioned officer  to  the  Service,  the  Secretary 
shall,  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  date  de- 
scribed to  paragraph  (5),  appotot  the  todl- 
vidual as  a  commissioned  officer  to  the  Reg- 
ular or  Reserve  Corps  of  the  Service  and 
shall  designate  the  todlvidual  as  a  member 
of  the  Corps. 

"(3)  If  the  Secretary  determtoes  that  an 
todlvidual  shall  provide  obligated  service  as 
a  civilian  employee  of  the  United  SUtes,  the 
Secretary  shall,  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
date  described  to  paragraph  (5),  appotot  the 
todlvidual  as  a  civilian  employee  of  the 
United  SUtes  and  designate  the  todlvidual 
as  a  member  of  the  Corps.". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  the  preced- 
ing subsections  shall  apply  to  todlvlduals 
who  first  participate  to  the  National  Health 
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Service  Corps  Scholarship  Procram  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

RBU.TB  CASK  FOR  IWVOLtniTAailT  SSPAKATKO 
OOIOIISSIOHB)  OmCXXS  AlfD  DKnin)EITT8 

Sk.  S05.  SecUon  3M  (42  U.S.C.  253)  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  subsection  (a) 
the  f oUowinr- 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  provide  for  health 
care  for  an  officer  of  the  Regular  or  Re- 
serve Corps  involuntarily  separated  from 
the  Service  (or  for  any  dependent  of  the  of- 
ficer) for  not  more  than  one  year  from  the 
date  of  separation  If — 

"(1)  the  officer  (or  dependent)  was  receiv- 
ing health  care  at  the  expense  of  the  Serv- 
ice at  the  time  of  separation,  and 

"(2)  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  officer 
(or  dependent)  is  unable  to  obtain  appropri- 
ate Insurance  for  the  condition  for  which  he 
was  receiving  health  care.". 

nDBUL  rOMDIHG  POR  TKLBFHOIfK  DATA  SERVICE 
HI  PRIVATE  HOMES  CORMEfiSU  TO  COMFUTER 
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Sk.  606.  Section  7  of  an  Act  of  August  23, 
1912,  chapter  350  of  the  laws  of  the  second 
session  of  the  62nd  Congress  (31  U.S.C.  679). 
is  amended  by  inserting  ".  and  except  for 
telephone  service,  tolls,  or  other  charges,  in 
relation  to  dedicated  daU  lines  communicat- 
ing with  Government  or  Government  sui)- 
ported  computer  centers"  after  "employed". 

HJIiniATIOll  OP  UIOIEEDE)  ADVISORY  BODIES 
AMD  REPEAL  CT  OBSOLETE  PROVISIONS 

Sk.  607.  (a)  Section  201(c)  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Pre- 
vention. Treatment,  and  RehabiliUtion  Act 
AmendmenU  of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  3511(c)). 
aecUon  340A(d)  (42  U.S.C.  256a(d)),  sections 
601  through  608  (42  U.S.C.  291-291h).  sec- 
Uons  610  through  643A  (42  D-S.C.  291J- 
291m-l),  subsections  (b)  and  (1)  of  section 
645  (42  n.S.C.  2910).  and  UUe  IX  are  re- 
pealed. 

(bKl)  The  first  sentence  of  section  609  (42 
UAC.  2911)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "former"  before  "section 
606".  "section  605".  and  "section  604", 

(B)  by  striking  out  "is  not  qualified"  and 
inserting  instead  "would  not  have  been 
qualified", 

(C)  by  striking  out  "Surgeon  General"  and 
inserting  instead  "Secretary". 

(D)  by  striking  out  "(1)"  and  "(2)"  and  in- 
serting instead  "(A)"  and  "(B)".  respective- 
ly, and 

(E)  by  striking  out  "(a)"  and  "(b)"  and  in- 
serting Instead  "(I)"  and  "(2)".  respectively. 

(2)  SecUon  646(J)  (42  U.S.C.  291o(J))  la 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Surgeon  General" 
each  place  It  occurs  and  inserting  instead 
"Secretary". 

<B)  by  striking  out  "is  to  be"  and  inserting 
inatead  "was",  and 

(C)  by  Inserting  "former"  before  "section 
602(aX2)". 

(3)  Section  1602(eKl)  (42  U.S.C.  300q- 
2(eXl))  is  amended  by  inserting  "former" 
before  "section  626". 

APPUCABILITT  OP  PEDERAL  ASSISTAHCE  PIHAItC- 
IHO  STSTEM  TO  ADDITIOHAL  FORMS  OP  PIHAll- 
CIAL  ASSISTAlfCE  AMD  COHTRACTS 

Sk.  608.  Section  6  of  the  Mental  Retarda- 
tioii  Facilities  and  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Construction  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  3514)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "grant"  the  first  place 
it  occurs  and  inserting  Instead  "grant,  other 
form  of  financial  assistance,  or  contract". 

(2)  by  striking  out  "grant"  every  other 
place  It  occurs  and  inserting  instead 
"award". 


(3)  by  striking  out  "grantee"  each  place  It 
occurs  and  Inserting  instead  "recipient", 

(4)  by  striking  out  "Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare"  and  Inserting  in- 
stead "Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
services,  and 

(5)  by  striking  out  "Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare"  and  Insert- 
ing instead  "Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services". 

TBCRHICAL  AMENDMENTS 

Sk.  609.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
304  (d)  (1)  (42  D.S.C.  242b<d)  (D)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "the  Council  on  Wage 
and  Price  SUbUity.". 

(b)  (1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  311  (c) 
(1)  (42  U.S.C.  243  (c)  (D)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "or  condition  referred  to  In  sec- 
tion 317  (f)"  and  "Involving  or  resulting 
from  disasters  or  any  such  disease". 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  section  311  (c) 
(1)  (42  U.S.C.  243  (c)  (1))  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  everything  after  "health  prob- 
lems" up  to  the  period. 

(c)  (1)  Section  472(a)  (1)  (B)  (42  UAC. 
2891-l(a)  (1)  (B))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and  the  research  described  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  (vl)". 

(2)  Section  472  (b)  (1)  (C)  (42  U.S.C.  2891-1 
(b)  (1)  (O)  is  amended  by  inserting  "or  (a) 
(1)  (A)  (iv)"  after  "(a)  (1)  (A)  (ill)". 

(d)  Section  1202  (42  VS.C.  300d-l)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "1206"  and  insert- 
ing Instead  "1201". 

(e)  Section  928  (b)  of  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "(42  U.S.C.  247b  (J)  (1)  (A))" 
and  Inserting  instead  "(42  V&.C.  247b  (J))". 

TTTliE  Vn— REQUIREMENTS  POR 
REPORTS 

EUMINATION  OP  ONNECESSART  REPORTS 

Sk.  701.  (a)  Section  308(a)  (42  U.S.C. 
242m(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (1), 

(2)  in  paragraph  (3),  by  striking  out  "or 
(2)",  and 

(3)  by  renumbering  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3) 
as  (1)  and  (2),  respectively. 

(b)  Section.  317(h)  (42  UJB.C.  247b  (h))  is 
repealed. 

(c)  Section  338A  (1)  (42  U.S.C.  264  (i))  is 
repealed. 

(d)  (1)  Section  511  (42  U.S.C.  229)  Is  re- 
pealed. 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  section  383(b)  (42 
UJS.C.  277  (b))  is  amended  by  striking  out  ". 
and  the  Secretary  shall  include  in  his 
annual  report  to  the  Congress  a  statement 
covering  the  recommendations  made  by  the 
Board  and  the  disposition  thereof". 

(e)  Section  1009  (42  D.S.C.  300a-6a)  is  re- 
pealed. 

(f)  Section  1122  (42  U.S.C.  300C-12)  te 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"SUSDEN  nfPART  DEATH  SYNDROME  RESEARCH 

Sk.  1122.  Prom  the  sums  appropriated  to 
the  National  Institute  of  Child  Health  and 
Human  Development  under  section  441,  the 
Secretary  shall  assure  that  there  are  ap- 
plied to  research  which  relates  specifically 
to  sudden  infant  death  syndrome,  and  to  re- 
search which  relates  generally  to  sudden 
Infant  death  syndrome.  Including  high-risk 
pregnancy  and  high-risk  Infancy  research 
which  directly  relates  to  sudden  infant 
death  syndrome,  such  amounts  each  year  as 
will  be  adequate,  given  the  leads  and  find- 
ings then  available  from  such  research,  in 
order  to  make  maximum  feasible  progress 
toward  identification  of  Infants  at  risk  of 
sudden  Infant  death  syndrome  and  preven- 
tion of  sudden  Infant  death  syndrome.". 


(g)  SecUon  1315  (42  DAC.  300e-14)  to  re- 
pealed. 

(h)  SecUon  1318(e)  (42  UAC.  300e-17(e» 
to  repealed. 

(1)  SecUon  S(b)  of  the  IntemaUonal 
Health  Research  Act  of  1970  (22  U,8.C. 
2103(h))  to  repealed. 

(j)  Section  27(c)  of  the  Toxic  Substances 
Control  Act  (15  U.S.C.  2626(c))  to  repealed. 

(k)  Section  154(e)  of  the  Oean  Air  Act  (42 
UJ3.C.  7454(e))  to  amended  by  striking  out 
the  last  sentence. 

(1)  Section  1200  of  the  Comprehensive 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
1980  (42  U.S.C.  3509)  to  repealed. 

(m)  Section  311(c)  of  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  to  repealed. 

(n)  Section  26(eK2)  of  the  Toxic  Sub- 
stances Control  Act  (15  U.S.C.  2625(eX2))  to 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  The  Admlntotrator  and  the  Secretary 
shaU- 

"(A)  define  the  term  'known  financial  In- 
terests' for  purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  and 

"(B)  establtoh  the  methods  by  which  the 
requirement  to  file  written  statements  spec- 
ified in  paragraph  (1)  will  be  monitored  and 
enforced,  including  appropriate  provtolons 
for  review  by  the  Admlntotrator  and  the 
Secretary  of  such  statements.". 

MODIFICATION  OP  REQUIREMBNTS  FOR  REPORTS 

Sk.  702.  (a)  SecUon  405(b)  of  the  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention,  Treatment,  and  Rehabili- 
tation Act  (21  U.S.C.  1172(b))  to  amended— 

(1)  in  the  matter  preceding  paragraph  (1), 
by  inserting  "biennially"  after  "transmit", 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence. 

(b)  Section  301(bK4)  (42  U.S.C.  241(bX4)) 
to  amended— 

(1)  in  the  matter  preceding  subparagraph 
(A),  by  striking  out  "an  annual"  and  insert- 
ing instead  "a  biennial",  and 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (D),  by  striking  out 
"year"  and  Inserting  Instead  "period". 

(c)  Section  434(e)  (42  U.S.C.  289c-l(e))  to 
amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence,  by  striking  out  ". 
as  soon  as  practicable,  but  not  later  than 
sixty  days,  after  the  end  of  each  fiscal 
year,". 

(2)  in  the  first  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"an  annual"  and  inserting  instead  "a  bienni- 
al", and 

(3)  in  the  matter  in  the  last  sentence  pre- 
ceding paragraph  (1),  by  striking  out 
"annual"  and  inserting  instead  "biennial". 

(d)  SecUon  435(b)  (42  U.S.C.  289c-2(b))  to 
amended  by  striking  out  "an  aiuiual"  and 
Inserting  instead  "a  biennial"  and  by  strik- 
ing out  "(on  or  before  November  30  of  each 
year)". 

(e)  Section  439(e)  (42  US.C.  289c-6(e))  to 
amended  by  striking  out  "an  annual"  and 
Inserting  Instead  "a  biennial"  and  by  strik- 
ing out  "on  or  before  November  30  of  each 
year". 

(f)  The  first  sentence  of  secUon  701  of  the 
Indian  Health  Care  Improvement  Act  (25 
U.S.C.  1671)  to  amended  by  striking  out  "an- 
nually" and  Inserting  Instead  "biennially". 

(g)  Section  22(f)  of  the  OccupaUonal 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  (29  U.S.C. 
671(f))  to  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "biennially"  after 
"submit,  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "an  annual  report"  and 
inserting  instead  "a  report". 

(h)  Section  2(d)  of  Public  Law  96-136  (25 
U.S.C.  472a(d))  to  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "following  the  close  of 
each  fiscal  year". 
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(2)  by  striking  out  "which  they  took  in 
such  final  year"  and  inserting  instead 
"which  they  have  taken",  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  "biennial"  before 
"report". 

(1)  SecUon  2(eX2)  of  Public  Law  96-135 
(25  UJS.C.  472a(eX2))  to  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "following  the  close  of 
each  fiscal  year", 

(2)  by  striking  out  "which  they  took  in 
such  fiscal  year"  and  inserting  Instead 
"which  they  have  taken",  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  "biennial"  before 
"report". 

(J)  Section  26  of  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act  of  1970  (29  U.S.C.  675)  to 
amended  by  striking  out  "Within  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  days  following  the  conven- 
ing of  each  regiilar  session  of  each  Congress, 
the  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
EducaUon,  and  Welfare  shall  each"  and  in- 
serting instead  "The  Secretary  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  shall 
each  biennially". 

(k)  Section  102(1)  of  the  Comprehensive 
Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Prevention. 
Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation  Act  (42 
U.8.C.  4552(1))  to  amended  by  striking  out 
"anniua"  and  inserting  instead  "triennial". 
TITLE  VUI-HEALTH  PLANNINO 

REPEAL  OP  HEALTH  PLANNING  AUTHORITIES 

Sk.  801.  (a)  TlUe  XV  (42  U.S.C.  300k-l- 
300n-6)  to  repealed. 

(bXl)  SecUon  2(f)  (42  UJS.C.  201(f))  to 
amended  by  striking  out  "1531(1).". 

(2)  Section  314  (42  U.S.C.  246)  to  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  striking  out  subsections  (a) 
through  (c). 

(B)  in  subsection  (gXl).  by  striking  out 
"under  tlUe  XV  of  thto  Act  and",  and 

(C)  In  the  heading,  by  striking  out  "Com- 
prehensive Health  Planning  and". 

(3)  Section  1302(6)  (42  U.S.C.  300e-l(6))  to 
repealed. 

(4)  Section  1302(7)  (42  U.S.C.  300e-l(7))  to 
amended  by  striking  out  the  second  sen- 
tence. 

(5)  Section  1310(aXlXB)  (42  U.S.C.  300e- 
9(aXlXB))  to  amended  by  striking  out 
"1526.". 

(6)  Section  1310(g)  (42  U.S.C.  300e-9(g))  to 
amended  by  striking  out  "1525.". 

(7)  Part  D  of  tlUe  XVI  (42  UJS.C.  300t)  to 
repealed. 

(8)  Section  1121(c)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  1320a(c))  to  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  ".  including  health  systems  agencies 
(designated  under  section  1515  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act)  and  SUte  health  plan- 
ning and  development  agencies  (designated 
under  section  1521  of  such  Act).". 

(9)(A)  The  matter  In  section  1122(b)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1320a- 
1(b))  preceding  paragraph  (1)  to  amended  by 
striking  out  "described  In  clause  (U)  of  sub- 
secUon(dXlXB)". 

(B)  The  matter  In  section  1122(b)  of  that 
Act  (42  UJS.C.  1320a-l(b))  foUowing  para- 
graph (3)  to  amended  by  striking  out  "the 
standards,  criteria,  or  plans  developed  pur- 
suant to  the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act  (or 
the  Mental  RetardaUon  Facilities  and  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Centers  Construc- 
Uon  Act  of  1963)"  and  Inserting  instead 
"standards,  criteria,  or  plans  developed  ". 

(C)  Section  1122(d)(l)(B)(ll)(I)  of  that  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  1320a-l(dXIXBXliXI))  to  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

(I)  consulted  with,  and  taken  into  consid- 
eration the  findings  and  recommendations 
of,  any  public  or  nonprofit  private  agency  or 
organization  (If  any)  that  performs  health 
planning  funcUons  for  the  area  in  which 
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the  health  care  fadllty  proposing  such  cap- 
ital expmdlture  to  located,  and". 

(lOXA)  SecUon  1883(b)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  (42  U.S.C.  1395tUb))  to  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  not  enter  into  an 
agreement  under  thto  section  with  any  hos- 
pital unless,  except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (g).  the  hospital  to  located  In  a  rural 
area  and  has  less  than  50  beds.". 

(B)  Section  1883(g)  of  that  Act  (42  UAC. 
1395tt(g))  to  amended  by  striking  out 
"(bXl)"  and  Inserting  Instead  "(b)". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  the  preced- 
ing  subsections   are   effective   October    1. 
1983.  but  do  not  apply  to  appropriations  (or 
activities  funded  by  appropriations)  for  peri- 
ods beginning  before  October  1983. 
The  Secretaby  op 
Health  and  Human  Services, 
WathingUm.  D.C.,  March  4,  1983. 
Hon.  George  Bdsh, 
Praident  of  the  Senate 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  for  consid- 
eration by  the  Congress  to  a  draft  bill  "To 
extend  various  health  authorities,  and  for 
other  purposes". 

The  draft  bill  would  enable  a  number  of 
important  obJecUves  in  the  health  area  to 
be  met.  First,  the  draft  bill  would  extend 
through  fiscal  year  1988  authorities  for  re- 
search on  cancer,  on  cardiovascular,  lung, 
and  blood  diseases,  and  on  alcohol  abuse 
and  alcoholism  and  drug  abuse:  for  assist- 
ance to  medical  libraries;  for  National  Re- 
search Service  Awards;  for  health  informa- 
tion and  health  promotion;  and  for  certain 
other  actlvlUes.  Second,  the  draft  bill  would 
combine  current  authorities  for  community 
health  centers,  migrant  health,  family  plan- 
ning, and  health  services  to  coal  miners  Into 
a  unified  primary  care  block  grant  with 
minimal  conditions  imposed  upon  the 
States.  Rather  than  having  several  different 
and  unrelated  federally  supported  grantees 
providing  primary  care  services  within  each 
State,  States  would  be  able  to  provide  Indl- 
vlduato  In  need  of  health  care  a  comprehen- 
sive system  designed  to  meet  the  highest 
priority  health  needs  in  each  State.  Thto 
would  further  the  Admlntotration's  efforts 
to  provide  greater  SUte  flexibility  and  con- 
trol over  health  services  programs.  Third, 
the  draft  bill  would  enact  changes  to  our 
health  maintenance  organizaUon  (HMO) 
authorities  to  improve  the  competitive  pos- 
ture of  HMOs.  Fourth,  the  draft  bill  would 
enact  a  numlier  of  proposato  designed  to 
Bsstot  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  in  carrying  out  its  health 
responslbillUes  as  effectively  and  efflcienUy 
as  possible  in  a  period  of  fiscal  constraint. 

We  urge  the  Congress  to  give  the  draft  bill 
its  prompt  and  favorable  consideration. 

We  are  advised  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  that  enactment  of  thto 
draft  bill  would  be  in  accord  with  the  pro- 
gram of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  R.  Donnelly.  Jr.. 

Acting  Secretary. 
Enclosures. 

Summary  op  Proposed  Health  Amendments 
OF  1983 
Section  1  would  assign  the  draft  bill  the 
short  UUe  "Health  Amendments  of  1983". 

TITLK  I— RESEARCH 

Section  101  would  authorize  appropria- 
tions of  $60.040,0<M>  for  fiscal  year  1984  and 
"such  sums  as  may  be  necessary"  for  fiscal 
years  1985  through  1988  for  cancer  preven- 
tion and  control  programs,  and  would  au- 


thorize appropriations  of  $905,753,000  for 
fiscal  year  1984  and  "such  sunu  as  may  be 
necessary"  for  fiscal  years  1985  through 
1988  for  other  cancer  acUvlUes. 

SecUon  102  would  authorize  appromia- 
tlons  of  $48,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1984  and 
"such  sums  as  may  be  necessary"  for  fiscal 
years  1985  through  1988  for  cardtovascular, 
lung,  and  blood  disease  prevention  and  con- 
trol programs,  and  would  authorize  vpio- 
priatlons  of  $550,532,000  for  fiscal  year  1984 
and  "such  sums  as  may  be  necessary"  for 
fiscal  years  1985  through  1988  for  other  car- 
diovascular, lung,  and  blood  actlvlUes. 

Section  103  would  authorize  appropria- 
tions of  $7,653,000  for  fiscal  year  1984  and 
"such  sums  as  may  be  necessary"  for  fiscal 
years  1985  through  1988  for  amrtittanrT  to 
medical  libraries. 

Section  104  would  authorize  appropria- 
tions of  $45,790,000  for  fiscal  year  1984  and 
"such  sums  as  may  be  necessary"  for  fiacal 
years  1985  through  1988  for  alcohol  abuoe 
and  alcoholism  research. 

Section  105  would  authorize  appropria- 
tions of  $56,160,000  for  ftocal  year  1984  and 
"such  sums  as  may  be  necessary"  for  fiscal 
years  1985  through  1988  for  drug  abuse  re- 
search. 

Section  106  would  authorize  appropria- 
tions of  $180,343,000  for  fiscal  year  1934  and 
"such  sums  as  may  be  necessary"  for  fiscal 
years  1985  through  1988  for  NaUonal  Re- 
search Service  Awards. 

Section  107  would  authorize  appropria- 
tions of  $2,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1984  and 
"such  sums  as  may  be  necessary"  for  fiscal 
years  1985  through  1988  for  the  diabetes 
data  system. 

Section  108  would  authorize  appropria- 
Uons  of  $20,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1984  and 
"such  sums  as  may  be  necessary"  for  fiscal 
years  1985  through  1988  for  diabetes  re- 
search and  training  centers. 

Section  109  would  authorize  appropria- 
tions of  $350,000  for  fiscal  year  1984  and 
"such  sums  as  may  be  necessary"  for  fiscal 
years  1985  through  1988  for  each  of  three 
advisory  boards:  the  National  Diabetes  Advi- 
sory Board,  the  National  Arthritis  Advisory 
Board,  and  the  National  DlgesUve  Diseases 
Advisory  Board. 

Section  110  would  authorize  appropria- 
tions of  $1,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1984  and 
"such  sums  as  may  be  necessary"  for  fiscal 
year  1985  through  1988  for  the  arthritto 
data  system. 

Section  111  would  authorize  appropria- 
tions of  $20.000,0<K)  for  fiscal  year  1984  and 
such  siuns  as  may  be  necessary '  for  fiscal 
years  1985  through  1988  for  multipurpose 
arthritto  centers. 

Section  112  would  extend  from  three  to 
five  years  the  maximum  duration  of  a 
period  of  support  (and,  after  review  by  a  sd- 
enUfic  review  group,  the  maximum  duration 
of  each  additional  period  of  support)  per- 
mitted for  any  particular  national  cancer  re- 
search and  demonstration  center.  Five  years 
would  provide  adequate  time  to  evaluate  the 
performance  of  a  center. 

SecUon  113  would  permit  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  withhold 
from  disclosure  under  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  clinical  trial  data  If  the  Secre- 
tary determined  that  (1)  observations  were 
still  to  be  collected,  recorded,  or  verified  as 
part  of  the  clinical  trial.  (2)  the  experimen- 
tal protocol  sUted  the  need  for  confidential- 
ity and  had  Ijeen  approved  by  an  Institu- 
tional Review  Board,  (3)  the  partlclpanU  In 
the  trial  had  been  Informed  that  an  exemp- 
tion would  be  sought  under  which  data 
would  be  kept  confidential  until  the  trial 
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wu  completed  and  had  nevertheless  agreed 
to  take  part  in  the  trial.  (4)  there  were  ade- 
quate prooedures  for  analyiins  interim  data 
and  monitoring  safety  to  proyide  sufficient 
protection  to  the  partteipanta  In  the  clinical 
trial,  and  (5)  dtadoiure  would  Jeopardise  the 
conduct  of  the  clinical  trlaL  This  provision 
would  i»otect  the  integrity  of  a  clinical  trial 
in  carefully  defined  circumstances  against 
premature  disclosures  that  could  invaUdate 
thetriaL 

Section  114  would  eliminate  the  authority 
for  the  National  Center  for  Health  Care 
Technology.  The  E>epartment  intends  to 
conduct  health  care  technology  activities 
through  other  components. 

Section  lis  would  repeal  the  requirement 
that  an  ongoing  study  of  pollution  and 
other  environmental  conditions  be  funded 
solely  from  appropriations  for  health  statis- 
tics acUvitles. 

Section  116  would  eliminate  provisions  re- 
quiring the  Secretary  to  support  health 
services  research  centers. 

Section  117  would  repeal  the  requirement 
that  the  Secretary,  acting  through  the  Na- 
ticoial  Center  for  Health  Statistics,  periodi- 
cally review  and  revise  guidelines,  to  apply 
to  each  executive  department,  for  statistics 
concerning  the  effect  of  employment  condi- 
tions and  the  environment  on  the  public 
health. 

Section  118  would  repeal  the  requirement 
that  the  Director  of  the  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute submit  an  annual  budget  estimate 
for  the  National  Cancer  Program,  without 
change  by  the  Director  of  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  or  by  the  Secretary,  di- 
rectly to  the  President  for  review  and  trans- 
mittal to  Congress. 

Section  119  would  eliminate  the  inter- 
agency Task  Force  on  Environmental 
Cancer  and  Heart  and  Lung  Disease.  The 
task  force  has  not  proved  to  be  an  effective 
mechanism  for  coordination;  in  addition, 
there  are  other  groups,  such  as  the  National 
Toxicology  Program  Executive  Committee 
and  the  Committee  to  Coordinate  Environ- 
mental and  Related  Programs,  that  do  pro- 
vide for  effective  cooperation  among  Feder- 
al agencies. 

Section  120  would  redesignate  the  Associ- 
ate Director  for  Digestive  Diseases  (within 
the  National  Instltutue  of  Arthritis,  Diabe- 
tes, and  Digestive  and  Kidney  Diseases)  as 
the  Associate  Director  for  Digestive  Dis- 
eases and  Nutrition,  and  would  redesignate 
the  subcommittee  on  digestive  diseases  of 
the  instltutue's  advisory  council  as  the  sub- 
committee on  digestive  diseases  and  nutri- 
tion. The  responsibilities  of  this  associate  di- 
rector and  this  subcommittee  include  nutrl- 

Section  121  would  restrict  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  associate  directors  within  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Arthritis,  Diabetes,  and 
Digestive  and  Kidney  Diseases  as  to  coordi- 
nation throughout  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  (NIH)  of  planning,  monitoring, 
and  review  of  research  and  training  actlvi- 
tlea  related  to  diseases  under  the  purview  of 
that  institute.  The  section  would  require  co- 
ordination only  with  respect  to  arthritis,  di- 
abetes, and  digestive  and  kidney  diseases. 
those  diseasf^  for  which  there  Is  a  substan- 
tial need  for  coordination  throughout  NIH. 

Section  122  would  permit  the  Secretary  to 
evaluate  the  efficacy  of  medical  procedures 
through  the  National  Center  for  Health 
Services  Research  (NCHSR).  Current  law 
ivohibits  such  evaluations  through  NCHSR. 
altbou^  NCHSR  is  concerned  with  efficacy 
iMoes  and  has  the  needed  exi>ertlae  for  such 
evaluatkms. 
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Section  123  would  repeal  the  requirement 
that  the  Secretary  support  at  least  ten  com- 
prehensive centers  for  sickle  cell  disease. 
The  number  of  such  centers  should  be  de- 
termined by  program  priorities  and  scientif- 
ic merit. 

TTTLE  n— SIRVICM 

Section  201  would  expand  the  scope  of  the 
primary  care  block  grant  to  Include  (in  addi- 
tion to  the  current  program  for  community 
health  centers)  the  current  programs  for 
migrant  health,  family  planning,  and  health 
services  for  respiratory  and  pulmonary  im- 
pidrments  In  coal  miners.  The  section  would 
authorize  appropriations  of  $480,312,000  for 
fiscal  year  1984  and  "such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary"  for  fiscal  years  1985  and  1986  for 
the  entire  block  grant.  A  State  could  trans- 
fer up  to  10  percent  of  Its  funds  to  other 
block  grants  administered  by  the  Secretary. 
Various  specific  requirements  In  current  leg- 
islation relating  to  community  health  cen- 
ters. Including  a  requirement  for  the  provi- 
sion  of  State   matching   funds,   would   be 
eliminated.  A  State  would  be  permitted  to 
satisfy  various  requirements  through  offi- 
cials other  than  the  governor,  and  the  form 
and   content   of   applications   and   reports 
would  be  determined  by  the  SUte  rather 
than  by  the  Secretary.  A  State  would  be  re- 
quired. In  its  annual  description  of  the  in- 
tended use  of  funds,  to  Include  a  statement 
of  goals  and  objectives.  Information  on  the 
types  of   activities  to   be  supported,   geo- 
graphic areas  to  be  served,  and  categories  or 
characteristics  of  Individuals  to  be  served, 
and  the  criteria  and  method  to  be  used  for 
distributing  the  funds.  The  annual  actlvites 
report  would  have  to  explain  how  the  previ- 
ously stated  goals  and  objectives  had  been 
met.  The  requirement  for  State  legislative 
hearings  on  the  use  of  funds  would  be  elimi- 
nated; Instead,  an  opportunity  for  public 
comment  would  be  required.  State  audits 
would  be  required  only  everj-  two  years,  not 
annually,  and  would  be  audits  of  both  fi- 
nances and  compliance.  The  requirement 
for  annual  investigations  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  use  of  funds  In  various  States  would 
be  repealed,  as  would  the  requirement  for 
evaluations  by  the  Comptroller  General  of 
State  expenditures  (the  Comptroller  Ciener- 
al  has  authority  under  other  provisions  of 
law  to  conduct  evaluations  as  needed).  A 
State  could  begin  to  participate  in  the  block 
grant  during  any  calendar  quarter  in  fiscal 
year  1984;  the  Secretary  would  continue  to 
provide  funds  under  the  categorical   pro- 
grams subsumed  by  the  block  in  those  quar- 
ters in  fiscal  year  1984  during  which  the 
State  chose  not  to  participate.  The  Secre- 
tary could  not  provide  categorical  funding 
after  fiscal  year  1984.  The  statutory  require- 
ments that  there  be  an  Office  of  Population 
Affairs  and  a  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
for  PopiUatlon  Affairs  would  be  repealed. 
This  section  would  provide  SUtes  greater 
flexibility  and  control  over  health  services 
programs  and  would  provide  for  more  effi- 
cient and  integrated  management  of  the 
programs. 

Section  202  would  make  clear  that  receipt 
of  Federal  treatment  for  Hansen's  disease  Is 
voluntary,  would  permit  treatment  outside 
of  Public  Health  Service  faciliUes.  and 
would  revise  the  archaic  language  of  the 
current  provisions  concerned  with  this  dis- 


section 203  would  repeal  provisions  pro- 
viding for  the  civil  commitment  to  the  Sec- 
retary by  United  States  district  courts  of 
narcotic  addicts  sind  provisions  authorizing 
the  Secretary  to  establish  outpatient  serv- 
ices for  narcotic  addicts.  These  provisions 


are  no  longer  used  and  deal  with  functions 
best  performed  on  the  State  level 

Section  204  would  repeal  the  current  spe- 
cial exemption  for  the  Adolescent  Family 
Life  Demonstration  Program  from  the  usual 
requirements  for  review  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  of  forms  for  data 
collection. 

Section  205  would  permit  the  Secretary  to 
provide  financial  assistance  to  a  National 
Health  Service  Corps  Scholarship  Program 
participant  in  establishing  a  private  practice 
In  a  health  manpower  shortage  area  before 
the  participant  has  fulfilled  two  years  of  his 
service  obligation.  Providing  the  assistance 
earlier  will  encourage  participanU  to  elect 
the  private  practice  option  instead  of  service 
as  a  National  Health  Service  CoriM  member. 

Section  206  would  permit  the  Secretary  to 
contract  with  public  and  private  entitles  to 
process  bills,  make  payments,  and  perform 
related  functions  with  respect  to  health 
services  furnished  by  outside  health  profes- 
sionals and  others  to  Public  Health  Service 
beneficiaries.  The  use  of  fiscal  agente  in 
such  programs  as  the  contract  care  program 
of  the  Indian  Health  Service  would  be  more 
efficient  than  the  ciurent  method  of  using 
Federal  employees  to  process  bills. 

TTTLS  III— TRAIHUIO 

Section  301  would  repeal  authorities  for 
formula  and  capitation  grants  for  training 
in  public  health  and  health  administration 
and  would  enact  a  new  authority  for  grants 
and  contracts  for  special  projects  for  gradu- 
ate or  specialized  training  In  public  health 
or  health  administration,  with  an  appropria- 
tion authorization  of  $2,638,000  for  fiscal 
year  1984  and  "such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary" for  fiscal  years  1985  through  1988. 
The  section  would  also  repeal  expired  provi- 
sions of  law  for  capitation  grants  for  the 
training  of  physicians  and  other  health  pro- 
fessionals. This  section  would  provide  the 
required  flexibility  in  making  assistance 
available  where  most  needed  at  any  particu- 
lar time. 

Section  302  would  permit  funds  appropri- 
ated for  health  professions  training  to  be 
used  for  tecluilcal  assistance  in  relation  to 
any  authority  in  that  area.  The  current 
technical  assistance  provision  is  too  narrow, 
as  it  does  not  permit  funds  to  be  drawn 
from  existing  appropriations. 

Section  303  would  consolidate  the  Nation- 
al Advisory  Coimcils  on  Health  Professions 
Education.  Nurse  Training,  and  the  Nation- 
al Health  Service  Corps.  This  provision 
would  eliminate  unnecessary  duplication 
among  advisory  councils. 

Section  304  would  eliminate  an  urmeces- 
sary  requirement  that  schools,  programs, 
and  training  centers  receiving  funds  under 
health  professions  education  authorities  (in- 
cluding nurse  training)  submit  annual  re- 
ports to  the  Secretary. 

Section  305  would  repeal  requirements 
that  90  percent  of  the  appropriations  for 
the  National  Health  Service  Corps  Scholar- 
ship Program  be  obligated  for  scholarships 
for  medical,  osteopathic,  and  dental  stu- 
dents, and  that  10  percent  of  that  90  per- 
cent be  obligated  for  scholarships  for  dental 
students. 

Section  306  would  increase  from  $2  per 
month  to  the  91  day  Treasury  bill  rate  (plus 
costs  of  collection)  the  charge  a  health  pro- 
fessions school  may  impose  for  overdue  loan 
repayments  to  the  school's  student  loan 
fund  to  which  the  Federal  government  had 
made  capital  contributions.  The  current 
penalty  Is  inadequate  to  provide  an  incen- 
tive for  borrowers  to  pay  promptly. 


Section  SOT  would  permit  the  Secretary  to 
assist  in  collecting  a  loan  in  default  that 
had  been  made  from  a  health  profeastons 
school's  student  loan  fund  to  which  the 
Federal  government  had  made  capital  con- 
tribuUons.  If  the  school  had  exercised  all 
due  diligence  in  attempting  to  collect  the 
loan.  The  Secretary  cannot  assist  in  collec- 
tion efforts  under  current  law. 

Section  308  would  eliminate  the  authority 
of  a  nursing  school  to  transfer  up  to  20  per- 
cent of  the  amounts  paid  in  a  fiscal  year  to 
the  school  for  the  school's  loan  fimd  to  be 
transferred  to  the  school's  scholarship  pro- 
gram. Funds  In  the  school  loan  programs 
are  recycled  for  use  by  other  students  as  the 
loans  are  paid  back,  but  not  funds  in  the 
scholarship  programs.  Recycling  permits 
the  maximnm  use  of  scarce  Federal  re- 
sources. 

Section  309  would  remove  the  current 
$500  annual  ceiling  on  the  amount  a  nursing 
student  may  receive  from  a  school  loan  fund 
to  which  the  Federal  government  has  made 
capital  contributions  if  the  student  has  not 
been  a  student  or  employed  on  a  full-time 
basis  for  the  past  seven  years.  The  ceiling  Is 
too  low  to  permit  adequate  financial  assist- 
ance to  be  provided  to  deserving  and  needy 
students.  Allocation  of  funds  among  appli- 
cants should  be  at  the  discretion  of  the 
nursing  schools. 

Section  310  would  repeal  the  Health  Edu- 
cation Assistance  Loans  (HEAL)  program  re- 
quirement that  loan  repayments  In  any  year 
(after  completion  of  studies,  internship,  and 
residency)  be  at  least  as  great  as  the  interest 
owed.  HEAL  borrowers  generally  have  con- 
siderably lower  incomes  during  the  first 
years  of  practice  than  later;  graduated  pay- 
ment schedules  can  better  match  repayment 
requlrments  to  income  and  thereby  help  to 
prevent  defaults. 

Section  311  would  repeal  a  moribund  au- 
thority for  payments  to  Alaska  for  the  con- 
struction of  mental  health  facilities. 
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Section  401  would— 

Authorize  appropriations  of  $7,630,000  for 
fiscal  year  1984  and  "such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary"  for  fiscal  years  1985  through 
1988  for  health  information  and  health  pro- 
motion activities,  and 

Repeal  expired  authorities  for  grants  to 
Stote  councils  on  physical  fitness  for  physi- 
cal fitness  improvement,  for  grants  and  con- 
tracts for  physical  fitness  improvement  and 
research  projects,  for  grants  for  sports  med- 
icine research,  and  for  a  1979  conference  on 
education  in  lifetime  sports. 

TITUC  V— HIALTR  MAIIfTKMAlfCX  ORGANIZATIONS 

Section  501  would  repeal  the  requirement 
that  a  health  maintenance  organization 
(HMO)  offer  mental  health  and  substance 
abuse  services.  This  repeal  would  Increase 
the  flexibility  of  HMOs  to  offer  competitive 
benefit  packages  and  therby  control  costs. 

Section  502  would  repeal  the  requirement 
that  one-third  of  the  membership  of  the 
policymaking  body  of  an  HMO  consist  of 
members  of  the  HMO.  This  section  would 
permit  a  broader  range  of  organizations  to 
compete  in  the  health  services  area. 

Section  503  would  eliminate  a  required  re- 
consideration of  and  hearing  concerning  a 
determiiuktion  by  the  Secretary  that  an 
HMO  no  longer  meets  Federal  require- 
ments. This  section  would  repeal  a  recently 
eiuusted  provision  that  provides  for  an  un- 
necessary additional  layer  of  review. 

Section  504  would  eliminate  Federal  sup- 
port for  HMO  feasibility  surveys,  planning, 
and  Initial  development  costs. 


Section  505  would  eliminate  Federal  loans 
and  loan  grarantees  for  the  acquisition  and 
construction  of  HMO  ambulatory  care  fa- 
ciliUes. 

Section  506  would  limit  Federal  loans  and 
loan  guarantees  for  the  initial  costs  of  oper- 
ation of  an  HMO  to  HMOs  that  had  re- 
ceived such  loans  or  loan  guarantees,  or  had 
received  Federal  support  for  initial  develop- 
ment costs,  in  fiscal  year  1981, 1982,  or  1983. 

Section  507  would  eliminate  the  require- 
ment for  review  by  a  health  systems  agency 
(the  local  health  planning  agency)  of  any 
proposed  Federal  support  of  HMO  activities. 

Section  508  would  repeal  a  limitation  that 
prohibits  the  use  of  Federal  health  funds 
(other  than  funds  under  the  Federal  HMO 
program)  to  support  HMO  activities. 

Section  509  would  repeal  the  requirement 
that  an  HMO  periodically  demonstrate  to 
the  Secretary  that  it  continues  to  meet  the 
Federal  requlremenU  for  HMOs.  Under 
other  provisions  of  law  HMOs  are  required 
to  submit  reports  and  are  subject  to  exami- 
nation. The  requirement  for  periodic  dem- 
onstrations Is  an  unnecessary  burden. 

Section  510  would  repeal  the  authority  for 
the  Secretary  to  provide  training  and  tech- 
nical assistance  In  relation  to  HMOs. 

Section  511  would  limit  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  to  borrow  funds  from  the 
Treasury  In  relation  to  defaults  on  loans 
guaranteed  by  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary 
could  only  borrow  funds  in  relation  to  guar- 
antees made  before  fiscal  year  1983. 

TITLE  VI— PERSONNEL  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

Section  601  would  eliminate  additional 
pay  for  personnel  treating  patients  with 
Hansen's  Disease,  but  would  gradually 
phase  out  that  additional  pay  for  personnel 
ciurently  receiving  it  so  that  there  would  be 
no  actual  decrease  in  pay  for  those  person- 
nel. Hansen's  Disease  (formerly  known  as 
leprosy)  does  not  expose  personnel  to  risks 
greater  than  those  associated  with  other 
diseases. 

Section  602  would  give  the  Secretary  the 
discretion  to  determine  how  much  (if  any) 
additional  special  pay  (up  to  $9,000  annual- 
ly, or  up  to  $10,000  annually  for  physicians 
with  ten  or  more  years  of  service)  to  grant 
to  Public  Health  Service  Commissioned 
Corps  physicians.  Under  current  law,  all 
physicians  in  the  uniformed  services  not  In 
training  are  entitled  to  this  additional  spe- 
cial pay.  The  Secretary  would  be  required  to 
take  Into  consideration  the  recruitment  and 
retention  problems  of  the  Public  Health 
Service,  the  level  of  performance  of  the 
physician  concerned,  and  provisions  of  law 
providing  for  additional  pay  for  Govern- 
ment physicians  not  in  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices. Commissioned  Corps  physicians  fulfill- 
ing a  service  obligation  under  the  National 
Health  Service  Corps  Scholarship  Program 
could  not  receive  this  additional  special  pay. 

Section  603  would  permit  the  President  to 
transfer  a  commissioned  officer  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  to  another  uniformed 
service  if  the  officer  had  l)een  on  duty  on 
March  10,  1981  (the  date  the  President  an- 
notmced  the  Administration  proposal  to 
close  the  Public  Health  Service  hospitals). 
The  officer  would  receive  credit  for  his  per- 
vious service.  C^urrent  law  does  not  author- 
ize such  a  transfer. 

Section  604  would  permit  the  Secretary 
(rather  than  a  National  Health  Service 
Corps  Scholarship  Program  participant)  to 
determine,  for  a  future  participant  who  is  to 
fulfill  his  service  obligation  by  serving  as  a 
Federal  employee,  whether  the  participant 
shall  serve  as  a  commissioned  officer  or  as  a 
civilian  employee. 
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SecUon  605  would  permit  the  Secretary  to 
provide  for  health  care  for  an  involuntarily 
separated  commiasloned  officer  (or  depend- 
ent) for  up  to  one  year  after  separation  if 
the  officer  (or  dependent)  was  receiving 
health  care  at  the  expense  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  at  the  time  of  separation  and 
if  the  Secretary  foimd  that  the  officer  (or 
dependent)  could  not  obtain  appropriate  in- 
surance for  the  condition  for  which  he  was 
receiving  health  care.  Federal  civilian  em- 
ployees have  insurance  conversion  rights, 
and  separated  military  personnel  may  be 
provided  health  care  for  a  short  period  of 
time.  No  such  authority  currently  exists  for 
separated  Public  Health  Service  commis- 
sioned officers,  who  may  suddenly  find 
themselves  (and  their  dependents)  unable  to 
obtain  coverage  for  an  existing  condiUon. 

Section  606  would  permit  Federal  fimds  to 
be  used  for  telephone  daU  service  Installed 
in  private  homes  for  communication  with 
Federal  or  federally  supported  computer 
centers.  The  current  general  prohibition  on 
private  telephone  service  has  led  to  unnec- 
essary costs  in  the  specific  area  of  daU 
transmittal  because  necessary  adjustments 
to  computer  systems  that  run  at  night 
cannot  be  iumdled  by  remote  communica- 
tions with  a  computer. 

Section  607  would  repeal  the  authoriUes 
for  the  National  Panel  on  Alcohol,  Drug 
Abues.  and  Mental  Health,  the  Primary 
Health  Care  Advisory  Committee,  the  Fed- 
eral Hospital  Council,  and  the  National  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Regional  Medical  Pro- 
grams. IxxUes  that  no  longer  serve  a  useful 
purpose,  and  would  repeal  obsolete  provi- 
sions concerned  with  construction  of  medi- 
cal facilities  and  with  regional  medical  pro- 
grams. 

Section  608  would  permit  the  Federal  As- 
sistance Financing  System  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services  to  be 
used  for  contracts  and  grants  and  other 
forms  of  financial  assistance.  Currently  it 
may  be  used  only  for  grants. 

Section  609  would  enact  technical  amend- 
ments 

TITLE  VII— RSquIRXIfENTS  FOR  REPORTS 

Section  701  would  eliminate  a  niunber  of 
unnecessary  reports,  as  follows: 

Subsection  (a)  would  eliminate  the  re- 
quirement that  the  Secretary  report  annual- 
ly on  health  services  research,  health  statis- 
tics, health  care  technology,  and  interna- 
tional cooperation  in  those  fields  and  in  bio- 
medical research.  Much  of  this  information 
duplicates  information  provided  in  the  re- 
ports required  by  sections  306(kX4KG)  and 
308(a)(2)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 

Subsection  (b)  would  eliminate  the  re- 
quirement that  the  Secretary  submit  an 
annual  report  to  the  President  for  submis- 
sion to  Congress  on  disease  control  activi- 
ties. 

Subsection  (c)  would  eliminate  the  re- 
quirement that  the  Secretary  submit  an 
annual  report  on  the  National  Health  Serv- 
ice Corps  Scholarship  Program. 

Subsection  (d)  would  eliminate  the  re- 
quirement that  the  Secretary  report  annual- 
ly on  the  administration  of  the  functions  of 
the  Public  Health  Service. 

Subsection  (e)  would  eliminate  the  re- 
quirement that  the  Secretary  set  forth  an- 
nually a  five-year  plan  for  population  re- 
search and  family  planning. 

Subsection  (f)  would  eliminate  require- 
ments that  the  Secretary  transmit  an 
annual  report  on  sudden  Infant  death  syn- 
drome research  and  an  annual  estimate  of 
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funding  for  sudden  infant  death  syndrome 
reaearch. 

SulaecUon  (k)  would  eliminate  the  re- 
quiranent  that  the  Secretary  submit  an 
annual  rqwrt  on  health  maintenance  orga- 
ntrnt***** 

Subaection  (h)  would  eliminate  the  re- 
quirement that  the  Secretary  report  annual- 
ly on  health  maintenance  organization  fi- 
nancial infok-mation,  including  insider  trans- 
actions. 

Subaection  (i)  would  eliminate  the  re- 
quirement that  the  President  sulmilt  an 
anniw'  report  on  International  health  re- 
search activities. 

Subaection  (J)  would  eliminate  require- 
ments that  the  Secretary  periodically  pre- 
pare reports  on  the  number,  progress,  and 
results  of  contracts  and  grants  for  develop- 
ing and  evaluating  methods  to  measure  the 
effects  of  toxic  substances. 

Subsection  (It)  would  eliminate  the  re- 
quirement that  the  Secretary  transmit  bien- 
nally  a  report  on  research  into  the  effects  of 
changes  in  atmospheric  ozone  on  human 
health. 

Subaection  (1)  would  repeal  the  require- 
ment that  the  Secretary  report  armuaUy  to 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Reaources  and  the  House  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  advisory  councils  established  pur- 
suant to  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  or 
the  Mental  Retardation  Facilities  and  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Centers  Construc- 
tion Act  of  1963. 

Subsection  (m)  of  section  101  would  elimi- 
nate the  requirement  that  the  Secretary 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  each  submit 
an  annual  report  on  the  Continuation  pay 
program  for  dentists  in  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices. 

Subaection  (n)  would  eliminate  the  re- 
quirement that  the  Secretary  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  report  annually  to  Congress  on 
conflicts  of  interest  involving  employees  of 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices or  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  who  perform  functions  under  the 
Toxic  Substances  Control  Act. 

Section  702  would  modify  a  number  of  re- 
qurements  concerning  reports,  as  follows: 

Subsection  (a)  would  required  the  Secre- 
tary to  transmit  a  report  on  drug  abuse  bi- 
ennially rather  than  annually,  and  would 
eliminate  January  IS  as  the  specific  date  by 
which  the  report  Is  due. 

Subsection  (b)  would  required  the  Secre- 
tary to  publish  a  report  on  carcinogens  bien- 
nially rather  than  annually. 

Subsection  (c)  would  required  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Institute  of  Arthritis, 
Diabetes,  and  Digestive  and  Kidney  Dis- 
eases to  submit  a  report  on  the  institute's 
activities  biennially  rather  than  annually, 
and  would  eliminate  sixty  days  after  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  as  the  specific  date  by 
which  the  report  is  due. 

Subsection  (d)  would  required  the  Secre- 
tary to  report  on  the  activities  of  diabetes 
research  and  training  centers  biennially 
rather  than  annually,  and  would  eliminate 
November  30  as  the  specific  date  by  which 
the  report  is  due. 

Subsection  (e)  would  required  the  Secre- 
tary to  report  on  multipurpose  arthritis  cen- 
ters biennially  rather  than  annuaUy,  and 
would  eliminate  November  30  as  the  specific 
date  by  which  the  report  is  due. 

SubaecUon  (f)  would  require  the  Secretary 
to  report  on  progress  made  in  effecting  the 
purposes  of  the  Indian  Health  Care  Im- 
provement Act  biennially  rather  than  annu- 
aUy. 
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Subaection  (g)  would  require  the  Director 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  to  submit  a  report  on  the 
operations  of  that  institute  biennally  rather 
than  annually. 

Subsection  (h)  would  require  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  each 
to  submit  biennally  rather  than  annually  a 
report  on  actions  taken  to  recruit  and  train 
Indians  for  Indian  preference  positions. 

Subsection  (1)  would  require  the  Secretary 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  each  to 
submit  biennially  rather  than  aimually  a 
report  on  actions  taken  to  transfer  to  other 
positions  non-Indian  employees  in  the 
Biveau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Indian 
Health  Service,  respectively. 

Subsection  (j)  would  require  the  Seretary 
and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  each  to  submit 
biennially  rather  than  annually  a  report  on 
occupational  safety  and  health.  The  amend- 
ment would  also  eliminate  the  specific  date 
by  which  the  reports  are  due. 

Subsection  (k)  would  require  the  Secre- 
tary to  report  on  Federal  activities  in  the 
area  of  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism  trlen- 
nially  rather  than  annually. 

Xm*  Vin— HXALTH  PLANKIHG 

Section  801  would  repeal  health  plaimlng 
authorities. 


By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Kewnedy): 
S.  964.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  to 
arrange  for  the  conduct  of  a  study 
with  respect  to  the  use  of  live  animals 
in  biomedical  and  behavioral  research; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

AimtAL  WKLTAKE  IN  RESEARCH  STUDY  ACT  OP 
1»S3 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  along 
with  Senator  Kennedy,  I  am  today  in- 
troducing a  bill  entitled  the  "Animal 
Welfare  in  Research  Study  Act  of 
1983."  The  bill  is  designed  to  collect 
data  and  evaluate  existing  animal  pro- 
tection activities  so  that  Congress  can 
determine  whether  a  problem  exists 
with  regard  to  the  use  of  animals  in 
biomedical  and  behavioral  research, 
and  whether  the  problem  is  amenable 
to  legislative  resolution. 

I  am  sympathetic  with  the  concerns, 
expressed  by  many  citizens,  that  some 
research  scientists  may  believe  that 
animals  should  be  sacrificed  indis- 
criminately for  the  sake  of  gaining 
new  knowledge.  However,  there  clearly 
are  many  areas  in  which  animal  re- 
search is  crucial  to  the  protection  of 
human  life.  Therefore.  I  believe  the 
"Animal  Welfare  in  Research  Study 
Act"  is  necessary  at  this  time  In  order 
to  assess  the  situation.  The  legislation 
I  propose  will  provide  Congress  with 
the  necessary  information  to  properly 
evaluate  the  use  of  animals  in  re- 
search. Once  this  study  is  completed,  a 
better  informed  Congress  can  explore 
the  need,  if  any.  for  corrective  legisla- 
tion. Further.  I  believe  that  all  of 
these  activities  collectively  will  result 
in  a  significant  improvement  of  the 
currently  poor  data  base  in  the  area  of 
ftpimain  used  in  research. 


This  bill  is  timely  and  In  the  best  In- 
terests of  our  citizens.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  bill.  I  ask 
unanimous  (x>nsent  that  the  text  of 
the  bill  and  a  summary  of  the  bill  be 
printed  In  the  Recoro  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.M4 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  oj 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Animal  Welfare  in 
Research  Study  Act  of  1983". 

PIHDUfGS 

Sic.  2.  Congress  finds  that  a  number  of 
American  citizens  have  expressed  concern 
that— 

(1)  scientists  need  to  improve  the  care  pro- 
vided to  animals  used  In  biomedical  and  be- 
havioral research; 

(2)  animals  used  in  biomedical  and  behav- 
ioral research  may  have  been  subjected  to 
unnecessary  pain; 

(3)  the  number  of  animals  used  In  biomed- 
ical and  behavioral  research  and  education 
may  be  uimecessarlly  high;  and 

(4)  methods  other  than  the  use  of  animals 
in  biomedical  and  behavioral  research  may 
produce  research  results  in  less  time,  at  less 
expense,  and  with  more  accuracy. 

PURPOSE 

Sec.  3.  The  purpose  of  this  Act  Is  to  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  to  arrange  for  the  conduct  of  a 
study  which  will  assist  the  Congress  In  de- 
termining whether  problems  amenable  to 
legislative  resolution  exist  with  regard  to 
the  use  of  animals  In  biomedical  and  behav- 
ioral research. 

STUDY  REQUIRED 

Sec.  4.  (aHl)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  shall  in  accordance  with 
this  section  arrange  for  the  conduct  of  a 
study  concerning  the  use  of  live  animals  In 
biomedical  and  behavioral  research.  The 
Secretary  shall  request  the  National  Acade- 
my of  Sciences  to  conduct  the  study  under 
an  arrangement  under  which  the  actual  ex- 
penses Incurred  by  the  Academy  In  conduct- 
ing such  study  will  be  paid  by  the  Secretary 
and  the  Academy  will  prepare  the  report  re- 
quired by  subaection  (c).  If  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  Is  willing  to  do  so,  the 
Secretary  shall  enter  Into  such  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  Academy  for  the  conduct  of 
the  study. 

(2)  If  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  Is 
unwilling  to  conduct  the  study  required  by 
paragraph  (1)  under  the  type  of  arrange- 
ment described  In  such  paragraph,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  shall 
enter  into  a  similar  arrangement  with  one 
or  more  appropriate  nonprofit  private  enti- 
tles. 

(b)  The  study  required  by  subsection  (a) 
shall— 

(1)  assess  the  status  of  the  use  of  live  ani- 
mals in  biomedical  and  behavioral  research 
conducted  by  entitles  receiving  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  support  such  research 
and,  if  possible,  by  entitles  which  do  not  re- 
ceive Federal  financial  assistance,  includ- 
ing- 

(A)  a  determination  of  the  type  of  animals 
used  in  such  research  during  each  of  the 
five  years  In  the  five-year  period  preceding 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act; 


(B)  an  eatlmate  of  the  total  number  of  live 
animal!  used  in  such  research  during  each 
such  year 

(C)  a  survey  of  the  purpoaea  for  which  Uve 
aniinala  are  used  in  such  reaearch; 

(D)  an  analyala  of  whether  the  uae  of  such 
aniraala  in  such  reaean^  has  decreased  or 
Increased  over  such  five-year  period:  and 

(E)  an  exploration  of  methods  which  can 
be  used  in  the  conduct  of  such  research 
which  are  alternatives  to  the  uae  of  live  ani- 
mals; 

(2)  aaaess  the  impact  on  biomedical  and 
behavioral  research  of  the  esUbllshment  of 
a  requirement  that,  as  a  condlUon  of  receiv- 
ing Federal  financial  assistance  to  support 
such  reaearch.  entitles  conducting  such  re- 
search be  accredited  in  accordance  with 
standards  promulgated  by  organizations 
which  accredit  such  entities; 

(3)  estimate— 

(A)  the  amounts  that  would  be  expended 
by  entities  which  conduct  biomedical  and 
behavioral  research  with  Federal  financial 
assistance  to  equip  and  modernize  their  re- 
search facilities  in  order  to  meet  the  stand- 
ards referred  to  in  paragraph  (2);  and 

(B)  the  amounts  that  would  be  expended 
by  entitles  which  have  not  previously  con- 
ducted such  research  with  Federal  financial 
assistance  to  establish,  modernize,  or  equip 
facilites  in  order  to  meet  such  standards; 

(4)  review  Federal  and  State  laws  and  reg- 
ulations governing  the  use  of  live  animals  in 
biomedical  and  behavioral  research  con- 
ducted by  research  institutions,  medical  fa- 
cilities, academic  institutions,  and  training 
programs; 

(5)  evaluate  the  extent  to  which  accredit- 
ed laboratories  and  research  facilities  pro- 
tect animals  against  inhumane  treatment; 

(6)  evaluate  the  actions  taken  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services  to 
support  the  development  of  research  and 
testing  methodologies  which  will  decrease 
the  number  of  live  animals  used  in  biomedi- 
cal and  behavioral  research; 

(7)  evaluate  the  actions  taken  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services  to 
improve  oversight  of  the  use  of  live  animals 
in  biomedical  and  behavioral  research  by 
entities  which  receive  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance from  the  Department  to  support 
such  research;  and 

(8)  evaluate  the  activities  undertaken  by 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices to  insure  the  humane  care  and  treat- 
ment, and  appropriate  use,  of  live  iLnimniB  in 
biomedical  and  behavioral  research  conduct- 
ed or  supported  by  the  Department. 

(c)  Within  eighteen  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  shall  transmit 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
reaentaUves.  and  make  available  to  the 
public,  a  report— 

(1)  describing  the  study  conducted  under 
this  section: 

(2)  containing  a  statement  of  the  daU  oth 
tained  under  such  study;  and 

(3)  specifying  such  recommendations  for 
legialation  and  administrative  action  with 
reqject  to  the  use  of  live  animals  in  biomedi- 
cal and  behavioral  research  as  the  Secretary 
consldera  appropriate. 

SUMMAKT  OP  THE  AHIMAL  WXLPAKK  IN 

RiSKAacB  Study  Act  op  1983 
The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices ahaU  request  the  National  Academy  of 
Sdenoe  to  conduct  a  study  to  assess  the 
status  of  the  use  of  animals  in  biomedical 


and  behavioral  research  conducted  by  enti- 
tles receiving  Federal,  financial  assistance  to 
support  such  research,  and  if  poadble,  enti- 
ties that  do  not  receive  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance: specifically,  the  study  should: 

A.  Determine  the  tyt>e  of  iMHm»i«  used  in 
such  research  over  the  last  5  years; 

B.  Estimate  the  total  number  live  animals 
used  in  such  research  during  such  years: 

C.  Survey  the  purposes  for  which  live  ani- 
mals are  used  in  such  research: 

D.  Analyze  whether  the  use  of  animaig 
has  decreased  or  Increased  over  the  past  5- 
year  period: 

E.  Explore  alternative  methods  to  the  use 
live  animals  in  the  conduct  of  research; 

F.  Assess  the  Impact  of  requiring  recip- 
ients of  Federal  financial  assistance  to  meet 
standards  promulgated  by  organizations 
which  accredit  animal  laboratories,  Includ- 
ing an  estimate  of  the  amounU  that  would 
be  expanded  by  such  recipients  to  equip  and 
modernize  their  facilities  in  order  to  meet 
the  prevailing  standards; 

G.  Review  Federal  and  State  laws  and  reg- 
ulations governing  the  use  of  live  animals  In 
biomedical  and  behavioral  research; 

H.  Evaluate  the  extent  to  which  accredit- 
ing laboratories  and  research  facilities  pro- 
tect animals  against  inhumane  treatment; 

I.  Evaluate  the  actions  taken  by  the  De- 
partment of  HHS  to  support  research  and 
testing  which  will  decrease  the  number  of 
animals  used  In  research; 

J.  Evaluate  the  activities  undertaken  by 
the  Department  of  HHS  to  Insure  the 
humane  care  and  treatment,  and  appropri- 
ate use,  of  live  animals  In  research  conduct- 
ed or  supported  by  the  Department. 

Within  18  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  HHS 
shall  transmit  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce  of 
the  House  and  make  available  to  the  pubUc 
a  report  describing  the  study  and  specifying 
any  recommendations  for  legislation  or  ad- 
ministrative action  with  respect  to  the  use 
of  live  animals  in  biomedical  and  behavioral 
research. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  ranking  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  the  chairman  of  the 
committee.  Senator  Hatch,  in  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  to 
arrange  for  the  conduct  of  a  study 
with  respect  to  the  use  of  live  animals 
in  biomedical  and  behavioral  research. 

The  Animal  Welfare  in  Research 
Study  Act  of  1983  represents  an  effort 
to  respond  to  the  concerns  of  many 
citizens  about  the  plight  of  animaiK 
being  used  for  experimentation  by  our 
Nation's  research  enterprise. 

This  act  will  provide  critical  and  nec- 
essary information  to  the  Congress,  to 
the  public,  and  to  our  research  com- 
mimlty  on  the  status  of  the  use  of  live 
animals  in  biomedical  and  behavioral 
research.  This  information  is  required 
so  that  the  Congress  can  determine  If 
scientists  in  general  need  to  improve 
the  care  provided  to  animals  whose 
lives  are  committed  and  sacrificed  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind.  This  informa- 
tion must  be  acquired  so  that  the  Con- 
gress can  determine  if  the  number  of 
animals  used  in  research  and  educa- 
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tion  is  unnecessarily  high.  This  infor- 
mation is  essential  if  the  Congress  is 
to  determine  what  legislative  course  of 
action  must  be  taken. 

Mr.  President,  the  health  and  wel- 
fare of  American  citizens  demands  m 
vigorous  research  program;  we  have  an 
aging  population  confronted  with  com- 
plex diseases  and  disabilities.  We  still 
need  solutions  to  the  scourges  of  heart 
disease,  hypertension,  cancer,  chronic 
lung  disease,  diabetes,  arthritis,  spinal 
cord  injuries,  and  the  many  other  dis- 
eases which  cripple  and  kill  our  popu- 
lation. At  times  this  research  program 
requires  the  use  of  animals.  However, 
when  we  ask  that  other  creatures  who 
share  this  Earth  sacrifice  the  quality 
of  their  lives  and,  when  necessary, 
their  actual  lives  in  the  service  of  man- 
kind, we  must  do  so  intelligently,  judi- 
ciously, and  compassionately. 

Thus,  when  reasonable  animal  care 
can  be  provided,  we  must  provide  it; 
when  unnecessary  pain  to  animals  can 
be  avoided,  we  must  avoid  it;  when 
fewer  animals  can  be  used  in  the  pur- 
suit of  health  for  all  Americans,  fewer 
must  be  used.  And.  when  methods 
other  than  the  use  of  animals  in  bio- 
medical and  behavioral  research 
produce  less  expensive,  more  accurate, 
and  more  expedient  results,  we  must 
use  these  alternatives. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  cosponsoring 
this  bill  so  that  a  proper  assessment  of 
the  status  of  animal  use  in  research 
and  education  can  be  executed,  so  that 
fears  can  be  calmed  where  no  prob- 
lems exist,  and  proper  changes  can  be 
instituted  where  required.  After  this 
study  is  completed,  I  am  sive  that  all 
of  you  will  be  interested  in  its  results; 
thus,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me 
in  supporting  this  legislation. 


By  Mr.  LEVIN: 

S.  965.  A  biU  to  establish  a  National 
Industrial  Development  Board  for  pur- 
poses of  formulating  policy  recommen- 
dations for  Industrial  development  in 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 

national  indubtrial  okvelopmknt  act 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  reintroduce  the  Na- 
tional Industrial  Development  Act,  a 
bill  authored  by  Congressman  Stan 
LuNDiNE  of  New  Jersey  and  sponsored 
by  both  of  us  as  companion  measures 
in  the  97th  Congress. 

The  bill  would  establish  a  32- 
member  board  of  representatives  from 
business,  labor,  government,  and  rele- 
vant national  organizations  to  work  to- 
gether to  identify  and  promote  re- 
forms to  revitalize  American  industry. 
The  membership  of  the  Board  is  de- 
signed to  achieve  consensus  among  our 
national  leaders  on  the  direction  this 
coimtry  should  take  to  recapture  and 
maintain  its  position  in  the  world 
economy. 
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Whether  or  not  we  should  develop  a 
national  industrial  policy,  in  what  way 
we  should  go  about  that  task,  and 
what  shape  such  a  policy  should  take 
are  principle  questions  in  the  emerg- 
ing national  debate  on  how  to  reverse 
the  dramatic  decline  in  our  major  in- 
dustries. This  legislative  proposal  is  of- 
fered as  a  starting  point  for  that 
debate.  The  powers  of  this  Board— to 
identify  priorities  and  propose  volun- 
tary, consensual  solutions  for  specific 
industrial  problems— are  significantly 
less  than  those  vested  in  an  institution 
like  Japan's  MTTI.  (Ministry  of  Inter- 
national Trade  and  Industry).  The 
extent  to  which  government  should  be 
able,  like  MITI.  to  help  focus  national 
resources  to  specific  industries  is  at 
the  heart  of  the  industrial  policy 
debate.  This  bill  simply  says  the  sub- 
ject deserves  the  concerted  attention 
of  our  Nation's  leaders  and  provides 
the  mechanism  for  that  dialog  to  take 
place. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  one  aspect  of 
this  bUl  which  I  believe  is  essential  to 
any  endeavor  to  develop  a  national  in- 
dustrial strategy  or  to  revitalize  our 
lagging  economy,  and  that  is  participa- 
tion in  the  development  of  solutions 
by  all  affected  parties.  For  too  long  we 
in  this  country  have  nurtured  the  ad- 
versarial approach  to  problem  solving. 
It  is  time  we  realize  that  we  are  in  this 
economic  boat  together.  And,  if  we  do 
not  voluntarily  coordinate  our  efforts 
and  approach  solutions  with  an  eye 
toward  compromise  and  negotiation, 
the  boat  stands  a  great  likelihood  of 
sinking.  Paddling  our  individual  oars 
in  a  dozen  different  directions  results 
only  in  exhaustion  and  stagnation.  It 
does  not  move  the  ship. 

I  think  we  are  at  an  exciting  cross- 
roads in  our  country's  economic  devel- 
opment. We  have  new  and  unlimited 
opportunities  to  develop  new  areas  of 
commercial  and  industrial  expertise 
and  to  accept  the  challenge  of  the 
computer  age.  with  the  resources, 
commitment,  and  cooperation  neces- 
sary to  make  these  new  concepts  work 
for  us  in  a  progressive  and  rewarding 
way.  We  do  not  have  to  lose  out  to 
other  countries;  we  have  the  where- 
withal to  respond  to  the  tests  of  these 
times. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
takes  a  step  down  that  long  and  chal- 
lenging road.  I  look  forward  to  the  de- 
liberations we  will  make  this  Congress 
on  efforts  to  develop  a  national  indus- 
trial strategy.  The  creation  of  an 
entity  like  the  National  Industrial  De- 
velopment Board  will  hopefully 
emerge  from  that  debate. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  summary  of  the  bill  and 
the  text  of  the  bill  be  included  in  the 
rbcoro  immediately  following  these 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRs.  as  follows: 
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S.965 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepresentaUves  of  the   United  SUtes  of 
America  in  Congreas  assembled. 

SHORT  TITLI 

SEcnoH  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"National  Industrial  Development  Act". 

nHDIHGS  Alio  PTTKPOSX 

Sk.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
that— 

(1)  the  vitality  of  Industry  in  the  United 
States  has  declined  precipitously  in  recent 
yean; 

(2)  such  decline  constitutes  a  severe  threat 
to  the  economic  future  of  the  United  States; 

(3)  many  factors  have  contributed  to  such 
decline,  including  lagging  productivity  and 
product  quality.  Increasing  Imports,  reduced 
competitiveness  of  goods  In  foreign  markets, 
high  energy  prices,  shortsighted  manage- 
ment strategies,  inadequate  supply  of 
skilled  workers,  hostility  between  manage- 
ment and  labor.  Insufficient  employee  par- 
ticipation in  the  workplace,  and  Inadequate 
Federal  commitments  In  such  crucial  areas 
as  transportation,  and  other  infrastructure, 
and  research: 

(4)  the  numerous  causes  of  economic  de- 
cline in  the  United  SUtes  can  be  redressed 
only  by  a  comprehensive  national  Industrial 

strategy; 

(5)  such  a  strategy  should  also  encourage 
the  development  of  emerging  high-technolo- 
gy Industries  that  can  provide  substantial 
economic  growth  and  employment; 

(6)  such  a  strategy  will  succeed  only  if  (A) 
It  has  the  common  support  of  the  principal 
sectors  of  the  economy.  Including  business, 
labor.  Government,  and  the  public;  and  (B) 
each  such  sector  Is  willing  to  make  sacrifices 
to  ensure  mutual  recovery;  and 

(7)  the  antipathy  that  often  prevails 
among  such  sectors  hampers  development 
of  a  consensus  necessary  for  economic  re- 
covery In  the  United  States. 

(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act— 

(1)  to  establish  a  Federal  board  designed 
to  produce  a  national  industrial  strategy 
that  will  have  the  support  of  each  principal 
party  to  the  industrial  problems  of  the 
United  SUtes; 

(2)  to  esUbllsh  a  mechanism  for  the  devel- 
opment, outside  of  the  normal  political 
process,  of  consensual  solutions  to  specific 
Industrial  problems  confronting  the  Con- 
gress or  any  Federal  department  or  agency; 

(3)  to  esUblish  a  mechanism  for  the  an- 
ticipation of  future  Industrial  problems  and 
the  timely  identification  of  shifts  In  Interna- 
tional markets  and  competitive  standings; 

(4)  to  supplement  the  adversarial  mode  of 
problem  solving  that  has  prevailed  In  Indus- 
try in  the  United  States  during  the  past  cen- 
tury with  a  new  approach  based  upon  con- 
sensus among  business,  labor,  Goverrunent, 
and  appropriate  public  groups;  and 

(5)  to  revive  the  Industrial  base  of  the 
United  SUtes  through  an  approach  prem- 
ised on  the  proposition  that  nsost  sectors  of 
the  economy  are  necessary  and  can  survive 
If  they  adapt  sensibly  to  the  new  markeU, 
technologies,  organizational  designs,  and  re- 
lationships between  labor  and  management 
that  are  presently  emerging. 

ESTABUSHMZNT  OP  BOARS 

Ssc.  3.  There  is  esUbllshed  a  board  to  be 
known  as  the  National  Industrial  I>evelop- 
ment  Board  (hereafter  in  this  Act  referred 
to  as  the  "Board"). 

DUTIES  OP  BOARS 

Sbc.  4.  (a)  The  duties  of  the  Board  are— 


(1)  to  prepare  and  publish  reports  settlnc 
forth  the  recommendations  of  the  Board 
with  respect  to  national  industrial  develop- 
ment priorities.  Including  (A)  macroeconom- 
ic  policy;  and  (B)  the  needs  of  basic  industri- 
al sectors  (such  as  the  automobUe.  steel,  and 
semiconductor  industries)  and  supportive 
sectors  (such  as  the  financial  and  communi- 
cations Industries),  without  regard  to 
whether  any  such  sector  Is  undergoing  or 
anticipating  difficulties;  and 

(2)  to  provide  policy  recommendations  and 
reports  to  the  Congress  and  to  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  with  respect  to  spe- 
cific Issues  of  national  Industrial  policy,  in 
response  to  requests  from  the  Congress  or 
any  such  department  or  agency  imder  sub- 
section (cKl). 

(b)  The  Board  may  encourage,  with  re- 
spect to  individual  Industrial  sectors,  the  de- 
velopment of  committees,  consisting  of  rep- 
resenUtlves  of  business,  labor.  Government, 
and  the  public,  to  examine  the  particular 
problems  of  such  industrial  sectors. 

(cKl)  The  Board  shall  issue  recommenda- 
tions and  reports  under  subsection  (aK2) 
only  upon  request  of— 

(A>  the  head  of  a  Federal  department  or 
agency,  with  respect  to  a  matter  pending 
before  such  department  or  agency;  or 

(B)  a  majority  vote  by  a  committee  or  sub- 
committee of  the  Congress,  with  respect  to 
a  matter  pending  before  such  committee  or 
subconmiittee. 

(2)  The  Board  shall  issue  any  report  re- 
quested under  paragraph  (1)  as  soon  as 
practicable  within  the  six-month  period  fol- 
lowing the  date  such  report  is  requested. 
The  Board  shall,  to  the  extent  practicable, 
comply  with  any  request  for  expedited  prep- 
aration of  a  report. 

(3)  Upon  receipt  by  any  committee  or  sub- 
committee of  the  Congress  of  any  report  re- 
quested by  such  committee  or  subcommittee 
under  paragraph  (1)(B).  the  Board  shall 
consult  with  such  committee  or  subcommit- 
tee with  respect  to  such  report,  and,  follow- 
ing such  consultation,  such  committee  or 
subcommittee  shall  submit  to  Its  House  a 
report  setting  forth  Its  views  and  recommen- 
dations with  respect  to  the  report  of  the 
Board. 

(4)  The  Board  may,  upon  the  vote  of  a  ma- 
jority of  its  members,  decline  to  respond  to 
any  request  for  a  report  under  paragraph 
(1)  if  such  majority  determines  that  such  re- 
quest relates  to  any  matter  that  Is  not  of 
Immediate  Importance.  The  Board  may  not 
decline  to  respond  to  any  such  request  11  (A) 
such  request  relates  to  a  Govenmient  loan 
or  loan  guarantee,  or  (B)  the  Board  Is  noti- 
fied by  the  President  that  such  request  re- 
lates to  an  emergency  situation. 

(d)  in  preparing  reports  and  formulating 
recommendations  under  this  Act.  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  shall  attempt  to  reach  the 
maximum  degree  of  consensus  practicable 
on  any  matter  of  controversy. 

(e)  The  Board  shall  esUbllsh  procedures 
to  ensure  that  no  report  Issued  by  the  Board 
under  this  Act  shall  be  released  to  the 
public  by  any  member  or  employee  of  the 
Board  before  the  expiration  of  seven  days 
following  the  date  such  report  Is  Issued, 
unless  the  Board,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of 
its  members,  determines  that  earlier  release 
of  such  report  to  the  public  Is  appropriate. 

MKMBERSHIP  OP  BOARS 

Sk.  5.  (a)(1)  the  Board  shall  be  composed 
of  thirty-two  members  appointed  by  the 
President  from  among  individuals  recom- 
mended for  appointment  to  the  Board  by 
the  majority  leader  of  the  Senate,  the  mi- 


nority leader  of  the  Senate,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House,  and  the  minority  leader  of  the 
House. 

(2)  Of  the  Individuals  appointed  under 
paragraph  (1)— 

(AKi)  eleven  shall  be  appointed  from 
among  the  individuals  recommended  by  the 
majority  leader  of  the  Senate; 

(11)  five  shall  be  ^pointed  from  among 
the  individuals  recommended  by  the  minori- 
ty leader  of  the  Senate; 

(ill)  eleven  shall  be  appointed  from  among 
the  individuals  recommended  by  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House;  and 

(iv)  five  shall  be  appointed  from  among 
the  Individuals  recommended  by  the  minori- 
ty leader  of  the  House;  and 

(BKl)  eight  shall  be,  on  the  date  of  their 
appointment,  Members  of  the  Congress  or 
heads  of  Federal  departments  or  agencies; 

(ii)  eight  stiall  be,  on  the  date  of  their  ap- 
pointment, chief  executive  officers  or  chief 
operating  officers  of  corporations  deter- 
mined by  the  President  to  be  major  corpora- 
tions engaging  in  IntersUte  commerce; 

(ill)  eight  shall  be,  on  the  date  of  their  ap- 
pointment, heads  of  national  or  internation- 
al labor  unions:  and 

(Iv)  eight  shall  be,  on  the  date  of  their  ap- 
pointment, Individuals  represenUtive  of  sec- 
tors of  society  or  the  economy  that  are  not 
otherwise  represented  on  the  Board  and  are 
determined  by  the  President  to  be  challeng- 
ing the  economic  sUtus  quo,  such  as  con- 
sumer, educational,  environmental,  and  mi- 
nority groups,  and  smaU  businesses  in 
emerging  sectors  having  substantial  poten- 
tial for  growth. 

(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (2) 
and  paragraph  (3),  each  member  of  the 
Board  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  six 
years.  No  individual  may  serve  as  a  member 
of  the  Board  for  more  than  two  terms. 

(2)  Of  the  members  first  appointed— 

(A)  two  of  the  members  described  in  each 
clause  of  subsection  (a)(2)(B)  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  a  term  of  two  years;  and 

(B)  three  of  the  members  described  in 
each  such  clause  shall  be  appointed  for  a 
term  of  four  years; 

as  designated  by  the  President  at  the  time 
of  appointment. 

(3)  A  vacancy  in  the  Board  shall  be  filled 
in  the  manner  in  which  the  original  ap- 
pointment was  made.  Any  member  appoint- 
ed to  fUl  a  vacancy  occurring  before  the  ex- 
piration of  the  term  for  which  his  predeces- 
sor was  appointed  shall  be  appointed  only 
for  the  remainder  of  such  term.  A  member 
may  serve  after  the  expiration  of  his  term 
until  his  successor  has  taken  office. 

(c)  No  member  of  the  Board  shall  be  re- 
quired, by  reason  of  membership  on  the 
Board,  to  file  any  financial  disclosure  report 
under  title  II  of  the  Ethics  in  Government 
Act  of  1978  (5  U.S.C.  appendix). 

(d)  Members  of  the  Board  shall  serve 
without  pay.  allowances,  or  benefits.  Mem- 
Ijers  shall  be  reimbursed  for  actual  ex- 
penses, including  travel  expenses,  incurred 
In  the  course  of  performing  the  duties 
vested  in  the  Board. 

(e)  The  Board  shall  esUblish  a  quorum  re- 
quirement to  ensure  that  a  sulMtantial 
number  of  members  described  In  each 
clause  of  subsection  (a)(2)(B)  are  required 
for  any  action  by  the  Board,  except  that  the 
Board  may  provide  that  a  lesser  number  of 
its  members  may  hold  hearings. 

(f)  The  President  shall  designate  one 
member  of  the  Board  as  Ite  Chairman.  The 
term  of  office  of  the  Chairman  shall  be  one 
year.  In  making  such  designations,  the 
President  shall  ensure  that  the  office  of 


chairman  shall  be  routed  consecutively 
among  the  four  categories  of  members  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)(2)(B). 

(gKl)  The  Board  shall  meet  not  less  than 
six  times  in  each  calendar  year,  at  the  call 
of  the  Chairman  or  a  majority  of  Its  mem- 
bers. The  Board  shall  seek  to  ensure  that 
each  member  of  the  Board  attends  not  less 
than  one-half  of  the  meetings  of  the  Board 
held  in  each  calendar  year.  Each  member  of 
the  Board  shall  designate  one  alternate  rep- 
resenUtive to  attend  any  meeting  that  such 
member  is  unable  to  attend.  In  the  course  of 
attending  any  such  meeting,  an  alternate 
representative  shall  be  considered  a  member 
of  the  Board  for  all  purposes,  including 
voting. 

(2)  Each  member  of  the  Board  shall  l>e  no- 
tified not  less  than  three  weeks  in  advance 
of  any  meeting  of  the  Board,  unless  the 
Chairman  and  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  Board  determine  in  any  case  that  It  Is 
necessary  for  the  Board  to  meet  without 
such  period  of  advance  notice. 

DiRscTOR  aus  stapp  op  board;  experts  ard 

COKSULTAKTS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Board  shall,  without  regard 
to  section  S311(b)  of  title  5.  United  SUtes 
Code,  have  a  Director  who  shall  be  appoint- 
ed upon  a  vote  of  three-fourths  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board,  and  who  shall  be  paid  at 
a  rate  of  pay  determined  by  the  Board  to  be 
appropriate. 

(b)  Subject  to  such  rules  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Board,  and  without  regard  to 
section  5311(b)  of  title  5.  UniU^  SUtes 
Code— 

(1)  each  member  of  the  Board  may  ap- 
point and  fix  the  pay  of  personnel  to  serve 
on  the  i>ersuiial  staff  of  such  member;  and 

(2)  the  Board  may  appoint  and  fix  the  pay 
of  additional  personnel  to  serve  the  Board 
generally. 

(c)  The  Director  and  staff  of  the  Board 
may  be  appointed  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code, 
governing  appointments  In  the  competitive 
service,  and  may  be  paid  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter 
III  of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to 
classification  and  General  Schedule  pay 
rates. 

(d)  Subject  to  such  rules  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Board,  the  Board  may  pro- 
cure temporary  and  intermittent  services 
under  section  3109(b)  of  title  5,  United 
SUtes  Code. 

(e)  Upon  request  of  the  Board,  the  head  of 
any  Federal  department  or  agency  may 
detail,  on  a  reimbursement  basis,  any  of  the 
persotmel  of  such  agency  to  the  Board  to 
assist  the  Board  in  carrying  out  its  duties 
under  this  Act. 

POWERS  OP  board 
Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Board  may,  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  this  Act,  hold  such  hearings, 
sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places,  take 
such  testimony,  and  receive  such  evidence, 
as  the  Board  considers  appropriate.  The 
Board  may  administer  oaths  or  affirmations 
to  witnesses  appearing  before  It. 

(b)  Any  member  or  agent  of  the  Board 
may,  if  so  authorized  by  the  Board,  take  any 
action  that  the  Board  Is  authorized  to  take 
in  this  section. 

(c)  The  Board  may  secure  directly  from 
any  Federal  department  or  agency  informa- 
tion necessary  to  enable  it  to  carry  out  this 
Act.  Upon  request  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  the  head  of  such  department  or 
agency  shall  furnish  such  information  to 
the  Board. 


(d)  The  Board  may  accept,  use.  and  dis- 
pose of  gifU  or  donations  or  services  or 
property. 

(e)  The  Board  may  use  the  United  SUtes 
malls  in  the  same  manner  and  under  the 
same  conditions  as  other  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies. 

(f)  The  Administrator  of  (3eneral  Services 
shall  provide  to  the  Board  on  a  reimbursa- 
ble basis  such  administrative  support  serv- 
ices as  the  Board  may  request. 

(gKl)  The  Board  may  issue  subpenas  re- 
quiring the  attendance  and  testimony  of 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  any  evi- 
dence that  relates  to  any  matter  under  In- 
vestigation by  the  Board.  Such  attendance 
of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  such  evi- 
dence may  be  required  from  any  place 
within  the  United  SUtes  at  any  designated 
place  of  hearing  within  the  United  SUtes. 

(2)  If  a  person  issued  a  subpena  under 
paragraph  ( 1 )  refuses  to  obey  such  subpena 
or  Is  guilty  of  contumacy,  any  court  of  the^ 
United  SUtes  within  the  judicial  district 
within  which  the  hearing  is  conducted  or 
within  the  judicial  district  within  which 
such  person  is  fotmd  or  resides  or  transacU 
business  may,  upon  application  by  the 
Board,  order  such  person  to  appear  before 
the  Board  to  produce  evidence  or  to  give  tes- 
timony relating  to  the  matter  under  Investi- 
gation. Any  failure  to  obey  such  order  of 
the  court  may  be  punished  by  such  court  as 
a  contempt  thereof. 

(3)  The  subpenas  of  the  Board  shall  be 
served  in  the  manner  provided  for  subpenas 
Issued  by  a  United  SUtes  district  court 
under  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure 
for  the  United  SUtes  district  courts. 

(4)  All  process  of  any  court  to  which  appli- 
cation may  be  made  under  this  section  may 
be  served  in  the  judicial  district  in  which 
the  person  required  to  be  served  resides  or 
may  be  found. 

(5)  No  person  shall  be  excused  from  at- 
tending and  testifying  or  from  producing 
books,  records,  correspondence.  documenU, 
or  other  evidence  in  obedience  to  a  subpena, 
on  the  ground  that  the  testimony  or  evi- 
dence required  of  him  may  tend  to  incrimi- 
nate him  or  subject  him  to  a  penalty  or  for- 
feiture. No  individual  shall  be  prosecuted  or 
subjected  to  any  penalty  or  forfeiture  by 
reason  of  any  transaction,  matter,  or  thing 
concerning  which  he  is  compelled,  after 
having  claimed  his  privilege  against  self-in- 
crimination, to  testify  or  produce  evidence, 
except  that  such  individual  so  testifying 
shall  not  be  exempt  from  prosecution  and 
punishment  for  perjury  committed  in  so  tes- 
tifying. 

EXEMPTION  PROM  PEDERAL  ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE  ACT 

Sec.  8.  The  Board  shall  be  exempt  from 
the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Advisory  Com- 
mittee Act  (5  U.S.C.  Appendix). 

ANNUAL  REPORT 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  Board  shall  annually  pre- 
pare and  transmit  to  the  President  and  to 
each  House  of  the  Congress  a  brief  report 
setting  forth  the  major  Industrial  develop- 
ment priorities  of  the  United  SUtes  and  the 
policies  needed  to  meet  such  priorities.  Such 
report  shall  contain  a  sUtement  of  the  find- 
ings and  conclusions  of  the  Board  during 
the  previous  fiscal  year,  together  with  any 
recommendations  of  the  Board  for  such  leg- 
islation or  administrative  actions  as  it  con- 
siders appropriate. 

(b)  Upon  receipt  by  either  House  of  the 
Congress,  the  report  described  in  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee or  committees  of  such  House.  The 
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Board  shmU  consult  with  each  such  commit- 
tee with  respect  to  such  report,  and,  follow- 
ing such  consultation,  each  such  committee 
shall  submit  to  its  House  a  report  setting 
forth  the  views  and  recommendations  of 
such  committee  with  respect  to  the  report 
of  the  Board. 

AUTHOaiZATIOIl  OP  AFPROPRIATIOIIS 

Sbc.  10.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  but  not 
to  exceed  $8,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1984,  and 
for  each  of  the  succeeding  five  fiscal  years. 

National  Industrial  DEVKLOPMnrr  Act— 
Skction-by-Siction  Summabt 

SaCTIOM  a— mtDIHGS  and  purposes  (QUOTED 
in  FULL) 

The  Congress  hereby  finds  that— 

(1)  the  vitality  of  industry  in  the  United 
States  has  declined  precipitously  in  recent 
years; 

(2)  such  decline  constitutes  a  severe  threat 
to  the  economic  future  of  the  United  States; 

(3)  many  factors  have  contributed  to  such 
decline,  including  lagging  production  and 
product  quality,  increasing  imports,  reduced 
competitiveness  of  goods  In  foreign  markets, 
high  energy  prices,  shortsighted  manage- 
ment strategies.  Inadequate  supply  of 
skilled  workers,  hostility  between  labor  and 
management,  insufficient  employee  partici- 
pation in  the  workplace,  and  inadequate 
Federal  commitments  in  such  crucial  areas 
as  transportation  and  other  infrastructure 
and  research: 

(4)  the  numerous  causes  of  economic  de- 
cline in  the  United  SUtes  can  be  reduced 
only  by  a  comprehensive  national  industrial 
strategy; 

(5)  such  a  strategy  should  also  encourage 
the  development  of  emerging  high-techo- 
logy  industries  that  can  provide  substantial 
economic  growth  and  employment; 

(6)  such  a  strategy  will  succeed  only  if  (A) 
It  has  the  common  support  of  the  principal 
sectors  of  the  economy.  Including  business, 
labor,  government,  the  public;  and  (B)  each 
sector  is  willing  to  make  sacrifices  to  ensure 
mutual  recovery;  and 

(7)  the  antipathy  which  often  prevails 
among  such  sectors  hampers  development— 
a  consensus  necessary  for  economic  recovery 
in  the  United  SUtes. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act— 

(1)  to  establish  a  Federal  board  designed 
to  produce  a  national  Industrial  strategy 
that  will  have  the  support  of  each  principal 
party  to  the  industrial  problems  of  the 
United  States; 

(2)  to  esUblish  a  mechanism  for  the  devel- 
opment, outside  of  the  normal  political 
proceas.  of  consensual  solutions  to  specific 
industrial  problems  confront  the  Congress 
or  any  Federal  department  or  agency; 

(3)  to  establish  a  mechamism  for  the  an- 
ticipation of  future  industrial  problem  and 
the  timely  Indentlficatlon  of  shifts  in  inter- 
national markets  and  competitive  standings; 

(4)  to  supplement  the  adversarial  mode  of 
problem  solving  that  has  prevailed  in  indus- 
try in  the  United  States  during  the  past  cen- 
tury with  a  new  approach  based  upon  con- 
aensus  among  business,  labor,  government 
and  appropriate  public  groups;  and 

(5)  to  revive  the  industrial  base  of  the 
United  States  through  an  approach  pre- 
mised on  the  proposition  that  most  sectors 
of  the  economy  are  necessary  and  can  sur- 
vive if  they  adapt  sensibly  to  the  new  mar- 
kets, technologies,  organizational  designs 
and  relationships  between  labor  and  man- 
agement they  are  presently  emerging. 


SECTION  3— ESTABLISHES  THE  NATIONAL 
INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT  BOAU> 

SECTION* 

The  Board's  duties  include: 

(1)  recommending  national  industrial  pri- 
orities which  will  consider  the  needs  of  Indi- 
vidual business  sectors.  Including  both  those 
that  have  encountered  or  can  anticipate  dif- 
ficulties and  those  new  sectors  that  have 
high  growth  potential  in  the  coming  years. 

(2)  recommending  solutions  to  specific  In- 
dustrial policy  problems  pending  before  an 
executive  agency  or  a  congressional  commit- 
tee when  such  agency  or  committee  requests 
a  report.  In  the  case  of  such  committee  or 
agency  requests,  the  Board  may  decline  the 
request  if  it  determines  that  the  subject  is 
not  of  immediate  importance  and  if  the  re- 
quest does  not  pertain  to  a  federal  loan  or 
loan  guarantee.  Committees  which  receive 
reports  by  request  from  the  Board  must, 
thereafter,  consult  with  the  Board  on  its 
findings  and  report  their  evaluation  of  the 
Board's  findings  to  the  full  House  or 
Senate. 

In  preparing  all  reports,  the  Board  will 
strive  to  achieve  the  maximum  degree  of 
consensus  among  the  four  sectors  it  repre- 
sents. In  addition,  all  reports  will  be  re- 
leased to  the  public  a  week  after  they  are 
issued  to  the  President  and  the  Congress, 
unless  the  Board  determines  simultaneous 
publication  is  essential. 

SECTION  5 

The  Board  will  have  32  members,  with 
eight  members  drawn  from  each  of  these 
four  groups:  chief  executives  of  major  busi- 
nesses, presidents  of  major  unions,  major 
political  leaders  (Cabinet  Secretaries  or 
Members  of  Congress),  and  leaders  of  public 
groups  that  are  challenging  the  economic 
status  quo  in  America  (including  consumer 
advocates,  educators,  racial  minorities,  and 
innovative  entrepreneurs). 

The  Board  will  be  appointed  according  to 
the  following  distribution:  11  memt>ers  will 
be  chosen  from  those  candidates  nominated 
by  the  Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate  and 
another  11  will  be  appointed  from  those 
nominated  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House, 
five  each  will  be  named  from  nominees  of 
the  Minority  Leaders  of  the  Hduse  and 
Senate. 

Members'  terms  will  last  six  years  and  will 
be  staggered  such  that  one  third  expires 
every  two  years.  No  member  will  serve  more 
than  two  terms. 

Members  will  be  exempted  from  financial 
disclosure  requirements  of  the  Ethics  In 
Government  Act  of  1978  and  will  receive  no 
remuneration  for  their  work  except  for  re- 
imbursement for  actual  expenses. 

Each  year,  the  President  will  designate  a 
Chairman  of  the  Board  and  such  chairman 
will  rotate  among  the  four  sectors  repre- 
sented on  the  Board. 

The  Board  will  meet  at  least  six  times 
each  year  and  such  other  times  as  neces- 
sary. Board  members  must  attend  at  least 
half  the  meetings  each  year  and  must  desig- 
nate one  alternate  from  their  organization 
to  represent  them  on  all  those  occasions 
when  they  cannot  attend. 

SECTION  6 

The  Board's  staff  will  be  headed  by  a  Di- 
rector, chosen  by  agreement  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  Board's  members.  Staff  will 
hire  outside  of  the  civil  service  system  they 
and  will  be  split  among  those  assigned  to  In- 
dividual Board  members  and  those  who  will 
be  assigned  to  the  Board  as  a  whole.  Con- 
sultants, can  also  be  hired  and  additional 


staff  can  be  requested,  on  a  reimbursable 
basis,  from  other  federal  agencies. 

SECTION  T 

The  Board  can  hold  hearings,  receive  tes- 
timony and  evidence  whenever  it  deems  nec- 
essary, request  any  information  from  feder- 
al agencies,  use  U.S.  malls  as  any  other  fed- 
eral agency  would,  and  subpeona  witnesses 
to  compel  their  testimony  on  any  matter 
under  investigation  by  the  Board. 

SECTION  s 

The  Board  is  exempted  from  the  open 
meetings  requirements  of  the  Federal  Advi- 
sory Committee  Act. 

SECTIONS 

The  Board  will  publish  a  brief  annual 
report  outlining  development  priorities  for 
the  U.S.,  summarizing  findings  for  the  pre- 
vious year,  and  recommending  legislative  or 
administrative  actions.  The  relevant  House 
and  Senate  Committees  will  report  to  each 
chamber  their  views  on  this  annual  report. 

SECTION  10 

Eight  million  dollars  is  authorized  each 
year  for  operation  of  the  Board.  Authoriza- 
tion expires  after  six  years. 


By  Mr.  McCLURE  (for  himself, 
Mr.    DoMENici,    Mr.    Wallop, 
and  Mr.  Garn): 
S.  966.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Act  of  Oc- 
tober   20.    1976    (90    Stat.    2662).    as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

PAYMENTS  IN  LIEU  OP  TAXES  PROCRAM 

•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  we 
offer  for  consideration  of  the  Senate 
legislation  to  prevent  the  loss  of  more 
than  $96  million  in  revenue  due  for 
distribution  to  nearly  1,700  local  gov- 
ernments this  year. 

That  amount  of  money  has  been  ap- 
propriated by  Congress  for  distribu- 
tion by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
under  the  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes 
program.  The  money  is  badly  needed 
by  local  governments.  There  are  many 
jurisdictions  throughout  the  Nation— 
In  every  State,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  Guam— that  receive  payments 
under  this  program. 

Over  450  million  acres  of  Federal 
land— from  the  vast  stretches  of  unin- 
habited public  domain  in  the  West  to 
small  units  of  the  national  park 
system  scattered  throughout  every 
region— qualify  for  payments  to  help 
compensate  local  government  for  the 
burdens  of  tax-free  property  within 
their  jurisdictions.  In  many  cases,  the 
Federal  lands  do  not  generate  offset- 
ting revenue  in  terms  of  jobs  or  indus- 
trial growth  or  sales  taxes  to  compen- 
sate for  the  loss  of  tax  base  and  the 
necessary  services  provided  to  users  of 
the  Federal  lands. 

When  Congress  passed  this  impor- 
tant legislation  In  the  closing  days  of 
the  94th  Congress,  it  was  generaUy  ac- 
knowledged that  county  governments 
would  be  the  recipients.  Indeed, 
county  governments  provided  the 
most  effective  argiunents  in  favor  of 
the  legislation  In  1976  when  It  was 


under  intensive  consideration  in  Con- 
gress. It  was  termed  the  "Good  Neigh- 
bor" legislation.  The  Interior  Depart- 
ment moved  with  dispatch  to  establish 
the  regulations  needed  to  implement 
the  program.  The  unit  found  to  pro- 
vide general  governmental  services  was 
the  county  govenmient  or  Its  equiva- 
lent parish,  township,  or  borough  in 
Alaska. 

Congress  did  not  intend  that  special 
taxing  districts  with  limited  responsi- 
bilities, or  governmental  structures 
with  few  duties  to  their  citizens  be  re- 
cipients of  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes. 
Congress  fully  Intended  that  the 
taxing  authority  providing  the  great- 
est proportion  of  general  services  be 
compensated. 

A  recent  court  of  appeals  decision 
has  settled  upon  what  may  be  some 
ambiguous  language  in  Public  Law  94- 
565,  and  has  rendered  a  decision 
against  the  U.S.  (jrovemment  that  may 
prevent  distribution  of  appropriated 
funds  this  year  to  any  local  govern- 
ment. The  decision  has  the  effect  of 
requiring  the  Department  to  write 
checks  to  the  lowest  unit  of  local  gov- 
ernment. Unless  by  some  magical  for- 
mula the  administering  Federal 
agency  can  match  its  precise  acreage 
to  the  precise  boundary  of  a  small 
entity,  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  In- 
terior Department  to  make  distribu- 
tion of  the  fimds  this  fiscal  year. 
There  is  a  very  real  possibility  that 
the  funds  would  lapse  and  no  pay- 
ments would  be  made  to  jurisdictions 
where  there  is  absolutely  no  quarrel  as 
to  whom  the  money  should  go. 

The  values  of  this  program  are 
many.  Take  for  instance  any  of  a 
dozen  counties  in  the  West  where 
more  than  90  percent  of  the  total  land 
area  might  be  divided  between  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  the 
Forest  Service,  and  the  National  Park 
Service  or  a  water  project  controlled 
by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  Then, 
deduct  other  nontaxable  land  owned 
by  school  districts.  State  agencies,  or 
the  county  Itself.  Then,  deduct  land 
used  for  highways  and  roads  and  other 
tax-free  land  controlled  by  nonprofit 
organizations.  The  resulting  base  on 
which  taxes  can  be  levied  has  shrunk 
to  only  a  few  percentage  points  of  the 
total  land  area  of  the  county.  Yet,  im- 
portant services  must  be  provided  to 
those  who  use  the  public  lands.  The 
situation  cries  for  fair  treatment. 

Congress  needs  to  clarify  the  lan- 
guage in  Public  Law  94-565  and  we 
need  to  act  with  dispatch.  I  offer  for 
consideration  of  my  colleagues  two 
amendments  to  the  existing  statute. 
The  first  would  eliminate  section  2(d) 
of  the  act.  That  section  has  proven  to 
be  hard  to  Implement  if  we  attempt  to 
follow  the  philosophy  that  county  gov- 
ernments or  their  equivalents  are  to 
be  pajmaents  in  lieu  of  taxes  recipients. 
The  second  amendment  would  rede- 
fine the  phrase  "unit  of  local  govern- 


ment" in  a  manner  that  is  more  con- 
sistent with  the  reg\ilations  developed 
by  the  executive  branch  several  years 
ago  and  which  are  now  jeopardized  by 
judicial  action. 

The  new  definition  of  unit  of  local 
government  would  provide  that  the 
principal  provider  of  governmental 
services  affecting  the  use  of  public 
lands  would  qualify  for  payments.  In 
addition,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
would  utilize  Bureau  of  the  Census 
definitions  and  principles  in  defining  a 
local  unit's  jurisdiction.  Under  my  pro- 
posal, a  unit  of  local  government 
would  be  a  county,  township,  parish, 
or  borough  existing  in  Alaska  on  Octo- 
l>er  20.  1976.  In  addition,  my  amend- 
ment would  provide  that  cities  may  be 
eligible  for  payments  where  such  cities 
are  not  within  any  other  unit  of  local 
government.  These  amendments  will 
clarify  the  overlapping  boundary  prob- 
lems that  are  at  the  root  of  our  cur- 
rent situation  with  regard  to  pasmiients 
needed  this  year  and  beyond.  There 
would  be  no  change  affecting  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Guam,  Puerto  Rico, 
or  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Mr.  President,  I  plan  to  hold  an 
early  hearing  before  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  and 
to  report  a  bill  as  soon  as  our  schedule 
permits.  I  will  ask  for  early  and  favor- 
able consideration  of  this  legislation 
by  the  Senate.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  966 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotiae  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
ATnerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Act  of  October  20,  1976  (90  Stat.  2662)  as 
amended,  is  further  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  2(d)  of  such  Act  is  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

(b)  Section  6(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "unit  of  local  government" 
means  a  unit  of  that  level  of  local  govern- 
ment, which  within  a  State,  is  the  principal 
provider  of  governmental  services  affecting 
the  use  of  public  lands,  and  which  is  a  unit 
of  general  government  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  (on  the  basis  of  the  same  princi- 
ples as  are  used  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  for  general  statistical  purposes);  a 
unit  of  local  government  may  be  a  county, 
township,  parish,  borough  existing  In  the 
State  of  Alaska  on  October  20,  1076,  or  a 
city  where  the  city  Is  not  within  any  other 
tmit  of  local  government;  the  term  also  in- 
cludes the  governments  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands.  ". 

Sec.  2.  The  United  States  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  any  cause  of  action  or  any  liability 
for  distribution  of  payments  made  prior  to 
January  1,  1983  under  the  Act  of  October 
20.  1976  (00  Stat.  2662)  as  amended  or  regu- 
lations pursuant  thereto.* 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  cosponsor  a  bill  which  would 
amend  the  payment  In  lieu  of  taxes 
law.  A  recent  court  decision  in  the 
Sixth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  has  en- 


dangered the  existence  of  payment  In 
lieu  of  taxes  known  to  so  many  as  the 
PILT  program. 

This  legislation  is  very  simple  in 
that  it  corrects  a  situation  in  which 
the  courts  did  not  agree  with  the  De- 
partment of  Interior's  interpretation 
of  the  congressional  intent  of  the  law 
as  to  which  unit  of  local  government 
should  be  the  recipient  of  PILT  pay- 
ments. 

Under  the  court  interpretation  we 
move  from  the  present  practice  where 
over  1,500  units  of  local  government 
receive  payments  to  one  in  which 
17,000  units  or  more  may  now  receive 
those  same  payments.  Obviously  this 
makes  Implementation  of  the  PILT 
more  difficult  if  not  absolutely  impos- 
sible. 

This  legislation  would  reaffirm  the 
fact  that  Congress  feels  the  money 
should  go  to  that  unit  of  government 
which  is  the  principal  provider  of  serv- 
ices affecting  the  use  of  public  land. 

The  reason  this  legislation  must  be 
passed  is  the  fact  that  there  are  three 
variables  used  in  calculating  the  PILT 
payments;  population,  entitlement 
acres  within  each  unit  of  local  govern- 
ment, and  the  amount  of  public  lands 
payments  received  by  the  eligible  units 
of  local  government  under  the  11  re- 
ceipt sharing  statutes  listed  under  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  act. 

Under  the  court  ruling  the  first  vari- 
able is  easy  to  calculate  because  data 
is  available  from  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census.  However,  data  relating  to  enti- 
tlement land  acreage  and  the  amounts 
received  under  the  public  lands  re- 
ceipts sharing  statutes  are  generally 
not  available  for  political  entities 
smaller  than  the  coimty  level. 

Acreage  data  on  entitlement  land 
within  the  20  States  that  have  some 
form  of  township  government  is  not 
available  from  all  the  agencies  that  ad- 
minister the  entitlement  lands.  Under 
a  strict  reading  of  the  decision  you 
might  have  to  break  down  the  figures 
to  the  village  level  and  in  some  cases 
or  perhaps  in  most  you  would  also 
have  to  allocate  the  amount  of  land 
that  falls  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
each  unit  of  government  because  Fed- 
eral land  ownership  seldom  follows 
the  boimdaries  of  local  government. 

The  problem  is  even  worse  when  you 
consider  attempting  to  collect  data  re- 
garding other  government  payments 
made  at  a  level  below  coimty  govern- 
ment. 

To  Illustrate  the  problem,  there  are 
some  81.000  local  government  units: 
3,000  counties.  17.000  towns  and  town- 
ships; 18,000  municipalities,  cities  and 
villages:  21,000  special  districts,  and 
21,000  school  districts. 

PILT  Isecame  law  in  1976  and  the 
basic  purpose  was  to  reimburse  county 
government  or  some  similar  unit  of 
government  for  the  amount  of  Federal 
land  located  within   the  Jurisdiction 
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which  because  of  the  Federal  owner- 
ship contributed  nothing  to  the  local 
property  tax  rolls. 

Although  national  in  application  it 
has  special  meaning  to  States  located 
west  of  the  100th  meridian  because  of 
the  large  amounts  of  Federal  land 
ownership  and  the  resulting  lack  of  an 
adequate  property  tax  base  to  provide 
proper  local  government  services. 

Needless  to  say  this  has  been  an  ex- 
tremely popular  program  and  has 
helped  local  government  meet  the  de- 
mands of  service  placed  on  them. 

In  fiscal  year  1984  the  total  cost  of 
this  program  is  estimated  at  $96.3  mil- 
lion. Although  from  time  to  time  some 
attempts  have  been  made  to  end  this 
program.  Congress  has  realized  that  it 
is  one  of  the  few  programs  that  feeds 
money  directly  to  units  of  local  gov- 
ernment which  in  turn  benefit  citizens 
without  huge  amounts  of  money  being 
siphoned  off  administration  costs. 

Basically  what  we  have  is  a  program 
that  works  well,  that  helps  people,  and 
promotes  a  good  neighbor  spirit  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and 
local  units  of  government.  This  pro- 
gram is  in  danger  of  being  dismantled 
because  of  a  court  ruling.  By  disman- 
tling the  program  we  would  jeopardize 
Government  funding  in  over  1,500 
local  jurisdictions  and  place  an  undo 
burden  on  these  units  of  government 
which  would  have  to  seek  some  other 
way  to  make  up  lost  funds  caused  by 
the  dismantling  of  the  PILT  pro- 
gram.* 


By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  him- 
self, Mr.   Hatch,  Mr.   Chiles, 
Mr.  Abdnor,  Mr.  Nickues,  and 
Mr.  Helms)  (by  request): 
S.J.  Res.  73.  Joint  resolution  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  relating  to  volim- 
tary  school  prayer;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Thurmond  on 
this  legislation  appear  earlier  in 
today's  Record.) 


By  Mr.  GARN: 
S.J.  Res.  74.  Joint  resolution  to  ex- 
press the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  United  States  should  promote  the 
goal  of  strategic  stability  and  reduce 
the  risk  of  nuclear  war  through  a  bal- 
anced program  of  force  modernization 
together  with  negotiations  to  achieve 
substantial,  verifiable  and  militarily 
significant  reductions  to  equal  levels 
on  the  nuclear  arsenals  of  both  super- 
powers; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

LmiTATIOIl  OP  RUCLEAR  ARSKNALS 

•  Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  upon  its 
return  from  the  Easter  recess,  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  once 
again  take  up  for  consideration  the 
proposal  calling  for  a  nuclear  freeze. 
At  some  time  in  the  near  future,  the 
Senate  can  also  be  expected  to  make  a 
statement  on  the  controversial  and 


highly  emotional  issue  of  national  se- 
curity and  nuclear  arms  control.  I  am, 
therefore,  introducing  a  resolution 
which  calls  on  the  United  States  to 
promote  the  goal  of  strategic  stability, 
thereby  reducing  the  risk  of  nuclear 
war,  through  a  balanced  program  of 
arms  reduction  negotiations  and  nucle- 
ar force  modernization. 

It  is,  in  my  opinion,  essential  that 
both  elements  of  negotiations  and 
modernization  be  integrated  into  a 
single,  coherent  policy.  One  without 
the  other  will  not  do  the  job  that  is 
necessary.  Without  a  program  of  force 
modernization,  with  particular  empha- 
sis on  enhancing  the  survivability  of 
our  weapon  systems,  the  United  States 
cannot  hope  to  negotiate  meaningful 
and  verifiable  arms  reduction  agree- 
ments with  the  Soviet  Union.  In  the 
absence  of  a  serious  arms  control 
agenda,  the  United  States  cannot  be 
expected  to  sustain  the  public  support 
to  move  ahead  with  needed  moderniza- 
tion initiatives. 

The  resolution  I  am  introducing 
today  incorporates  both  of  these  ele- 
ments necessary  to  reduce  the  threat 
of  nuclear  wsu*.  It  does  so  without 
eliminating  the  flexibility  the  Con- 
gress should  have  in  judging  specific 
aspects  of  the  defense  budget  or  curb- 
ing the  flexibility  the  President  should 
have  in  designing  the  specific  terms  of 
his  administration's  arms  reduction 
position  at  the  negotiating  table. 

This  resolution  preserves  the  spirit 
of  Cohen-Nurm  "build-down"  proposal 
with  its  focus  on  force  survivability 
and  periodic  modernization  joined 
with  the  effort  to  achieve  substantial 
reductions  in  the  nuclear  arsenals  of 
both  superpowers.  In  addition,  I  have 
drawn  from  the  ideas  and  principles 
that  were  expressed  in  the  various 
arms  control  proposals  introduced  last 
year  by  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
and  Senate.  My  resolution  does,  how- 
ever, reject  categorically  a  nuclear 
freeze  under  current  conditions  of 
force  imbalance  and  vulnerability. 

Given  the  importance  of  the  freeze 
issue  to  the  national  debate  on  nuclear 
weapons,  and  more  specifically  to  the 
upcoming  deliberations  on  this  matter 
by  the  House,  I  would  like  to  highlight 
briefly  my  principal  objections  to  the 
freeze.  Let  me  say  first,  that  I  raise 
these  objections  without  any  sense  of 
personal  animosity  toward  those  who 
sincerely  support  the  freeze.  It  is  too 
easy  to  impugn  the  motives  of  those 
with  whom  we  disagree  as  a  way  to 
avoid  rational  discussion  and  debate.  I 
think  one  of  my  constituents  put  it 
best  when  she  wrote  in  a  letter  to  me 
that,  "there  is  a  danger  of  bad-mouth- 
ing the  other  side  •  •  •.  Freeze  advo- 
cates have  been  accused  of  being  com- 
munist dupes,  and  Peace  Through 
Strength  advocates  accused  of  wanting 
war."  Avoiding  these  recriminations 
and  in  the  spirit  of  responsible  debate, 
I  would  offer  the  following  observa- 


tions on  the  merits  of  the  nuclear 
freeze  proposal. 

First,  a  number  of  editorial  and  na- 
tional defense  spokesmen  not  general- 
ly allied  with  the  seciulty  programs  of 
the  Reagan  Administration  have  ex- 
pressed their  concerns  with  the  freeze 
proposal.  For  example,  the  Washing- 
ton Post  recently  said  that  a  nuclear 
freeze  "would  block  new  programs  de- 
signed to  take  Soviet  and  American 
nuclear  forces  off  a  hair  trigger,  to 
create  more  'stability.' "  Moreover, 
"the  letter  of  the  (freeze)  movement 
honors  mutual  negotiated  cuts.  But  its 
spirit  is  patently  unilateralist  •  •  *." 
The  New  York  Times  added  its  misgiv- 
ings about  the  freeze  in  the  following 
manner 

The  freeze  remains  a  simplistic,  sloganeer- 
ing response  to  a  complex  issue,  the  political 
effect  (of  a  nuclear  freeze  resolution),  is  to 
put  relatively  greater  pressure  on  the  U.S. 
than  the  Soviet  Union,  which  suppressed  its 
own  freeze  movements,  and  a  halt  in  (nucle- 
ar) weapons  production  (as  advocated  by 
the  freeze  proponents)  would  not  be  verifia- 
ble. 

Finally,  former  Secretary  of  Defense 
Harold  Brown  conunented  in  a  like 
manner  about  the  effects  of  a  freeze: 

A  congressional  endorsement  (of  the  nu- 
clear freeze)  would  carry  some  major  risks. 
Its  effect  is  to  put  pressure  on  the  U.S.,  but 
not  on  the  Soviet  Union  ...  It  would  dis- 
place or  draw  attention  away  from  more 
specific  and  effective  arms  control  proposals 
and  from  actions  needed  to  stabilize  the 
strategic  balance. 

Second,  a  freeze  at  existing  force 
levels  would  lock  the  United  States 
and  our  allies  into  a  position  of  mili- 
tary disadvantage  and  vulnerability. 
Efforts  by  the  United  States  to  deploy 
a  modernized  ICBM,  be  it  the  MX  or  a 
small  ICBM,  in  a  survivable  basing 
mode  would  be  blocked  under  the 
terms  of  a  freeze.  Thus,  the  destabiliz- 
ing condition  of  land-based  missile  vul- 
nerability which  currently  prevails 
wUl  be  perpetuated.  A  freeze  would 
block  the  deployment  of  the  B-IB  and 
Stealth  bombers,  needed  to  replace 
our  aging  B-52  force.  A  freeze  would 
reward  the  Soviets  for  unilaterally  de- 
ploying approximately  350  SS-20 
launchers,  with  1.050  warheads  not 
counting  the  refire  missile  our  intelli- 
gence agencies  credit  to  each  laimcher. 
These  mobile  missiles  threaten  our 
allies  in  Europe  and  Asia.  A  perma- 
nent Soviet  advantage  in  long-range 
theater  nuclear  systems  would  be  as- 
sured. 

Third,  a  nuclear  freeze  would  under- 
mine the  negotiating  position  of  the 
United  States  at  the  strategic  arms  re- 
duction talks  (START)  and  Intermedi- 
ate Range  Nuclear  Forces  (INF)  talks 
currently  underway  in  Geneva.  Under 
the  terms  of  a  freeze,  the  Soviet  Union 
would  have  no  meaningful  Incentive  to 
negotiate  seriously  to  reduce  its  nucle- 
ar arsenal.  As  the  British  Prime  Minis- 
ter Margaret  Thatcher  observed.  "If 


you  want  nuclear  weapons  reduced  in 
the  world  you  have  to  take  the  firm 
approach." 

Fourth,  the  adoption  of  a  nuclear 
freeze  policy  would  be  a  step  backward 
from  the  progress  that  has  already 
been  made  in  the  START  and  INF  ne- 
gotiations. Both  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  are  currently  discuss- 
ing their  own  versions  of  proposals 
which  would  result  in  reductions  in 
their  nuclear  arsenals.  While  the 
Soviet  proposals,  to  date,  are  clearly 
unacceptable,  we  should  not  discour- 
age this  discussion  of  reduction  pro- 
posals by  adopting  a  nuclear  freeze. 

Fifth,  a  freeze  on  all  testing,  produc- 
tion and  deployment  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons would  include  important  elements 
that  cannot  be  effectively  verified  by 
national  technical  means.  Our  experi- 
ence with  mounting  evidence  of  Soviet 
use  of  outlawed  chemical/toxin  weap- 
ons should  give  us  pause  before  we  en- 
trust our  security  to  any  agreement 
that  lacks  effective  verification  proce- 
dures and  the  means  of  enforcing 
treaty  compliance.  The  difficulties  of 
verifying  a  freeze  agreement,  even 
with  intrusive  onsite  inspection  provi- 
sions which  the  Soviets  are  likely  to 
find  unacceptable,  were  recognized  in 
the  New  York  Times  editorial  I  re- 
ferred to  earlier. 

Sixth,  a  nuclear  freeze  would  do 
nothing  to  hamper  Soviet  antisubma- 
rine warfare  (ASW)  or  air  defense  ef- 
forts. While  neither  SALT  nor  START 
curb  Soviet  defensive  efforts,  the 
effect  on  nuclear  stability  is  much  less 
than  contemplated  under  the  terms  of 
a  freeze  since  these  proposals  did  not 
ban  all  modernization  programs. 
Three-quarters  of  our  strategic  nucle- 
ar warheads  are  on  missiles,  subma- 
rines and  bombers  that  are  more  than 
15  years  old;  three-quarters  of  the  So- 
viets' are  on  launchers  less  than  5 
years  old.  Commonsense  will  tell  you 
that  the  combination  of  age  and 
Soviet  defensive  measures  would  seri- 
ously weaken  the  deterrent  capability 
of  our  forces  under  a  freeze  regime. 

Finally,  the  practical  effect  of  a 
freeze  would  be  to  impose  unilateral 
pressure  on  the  United  States  and  our 
NATO  allies  to  abandon  necessary 
modernization  programs.  The  Soviets 
heartily  applaud  nuclear  freeze  rallies 
when  they  are  held  in  New  York  City; 
it  is  an  entirely  different  matter,  how- 
ever, when  Soviet  citizens  attempt  to 
express  their  views  in  Moscow.  I  un- 
derstand that  this  criticism  of  unila- 
teralism offends  the  advocates  of  a  nu- 
clear freeze.  Time  and  again  we  are 
told  that  the  freeze  will  be  mutual,  but 
reality  seems  to  throw  some  doubts  on 
this  assertion.  A  mutual,  verifiable 
freeze  wlD  not  be  agreed  to  overnight, 
and  one  wonders  what  will  come  of  our 
modernization  programs  in  the  inter- 
im. WiU  we  hedge  our  bets  and  sup- 
port modernization  until  It  is  clear 
that  a  mutual  freeze  can  be  achieved? 


The  record  is  not  promising  on  this 
score.  As  the  Washington  Post  noted: 

To  the  extent  that  they  have  addressed  it, 
freeze  advocates  tend  to  say  that  each  new 
system  should  be  Judged  on  its  merits.  But 
it  is  not  easy  to  find  new  systems  in  which 
they  see  merit.  The  letter  of  the  movement 
honors  mutual  negotiated  cuts.  But  its  spirit 
is  patently  unilateralist  .  .  . 

A  responsible  program  of  negotiated 
arms  reduction  and  force  moderniza- 
tion will  bring  us  closer  to  the  goal  of 
a  more  stable  nuclear  envlrorunent 
which  Is  shared  by  those  who  support 
and  those  who  oppose  a  nuclear 
freeze.  The  purpose  of  introducing 
this  resolution  today  is  to  provide  the 
Senate  with  a  vehicle  to  express  its 
support  of  such  a  program.  It  does  not 
seek  to  bind  the  hands  of  the  Congress 
in  making  decisions  on  specific  weapon 
systems,  rather  it  recognizes  the  merit 
of  prudent  modernization  programs 
which  enhance  the  survivability  of  our 
nuclear  deterrent  forces  and  reduce  in- 
stability. My  resolution  also  preserves 
the  President's  negotiating  flexibility 
while  clearly  reaffirming  the  Senate's 
support  for  negotiated  reductions  in 
the  nuclear  arsenals  of  the  two  super- 
powers. 

Mr.  President,  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  consider  the  proposal  I  am 
making  today  and  join  me  in  sending 
this  urgent  message  to  the  American 
people  that  we  are  serious  about  re- 
ducing the  threat  of  nuclear  war.* 


holding  period  for  long-term  capital 
gain  treatment  from  1  year  to  6 
months. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  11 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell),  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois (Mr.  Dixon),  and  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pryor)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  11,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to 
establish  a  Veterans'  Administration 
Advisory  Committee  on  Women  Veter- 
ans; to  improve  various  aspects  of  Vet- 
erans' Administration  health-care  pro- 
grams; to  extend  the  period  for  Viet- 
nam-era veterans  to  request  counsel- 
ing under  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion readjustment  counseling  program; 
to  promote  the  recruitment  and  reten- 
tion of  certain  health-care  personnel 
in  the  Veterans'  Administration's  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery;  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  role  of  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs;  to  require  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
conduct  an  epidemiological  study  of 
long-term  health  effects  in  veterans  of 
exposure  to  ionizing  radiation  from 
nuclear  test  detonations;  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  13 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Ldgar)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  13,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  decrease  the 


8.  16 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  L0GAR)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  16,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of,  and  the  deduc- 
tion of  contributions  to,  education  sav- 
ings accounts. 

S.  18 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  LuGAR)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  19.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Employee 
Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of 
1974  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  assure  equality  of  economic 
opportunities  for  women  and  men 
imder  retirement  plans. 

S.  50 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cohen,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Symms)  and  the  Senator  from  Oklaho- 
ma (Mr.  BoREN)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  50,  a  bill  to  provide  access  to 
trade  remedies  to  small  businesses, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  120 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  LuGAR)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  120.  a  bill  to  extend  for  2  years 
the  allowance  of  the  deduction  for 
eliminating  architectural  and  trans- 
portation barriers  to  the  handicapped 
and  elderly. 

S.  121 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Bumpers)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  121.  a  bill  to  establish  as  an 
executive  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  a  Depart-  , 
ment  of  Trade,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  137 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  ' 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Lautenberg),  and  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasten)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  137,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  continue  to  allow  mortgage 
bonds  to  be  issued. 

S.  153 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jepsen,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Cochran),  the  Senator  from  Col- 
orado (Mr.  Armstrong),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  (Mr.  Symms)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  152,  a  bill  to  . 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  an  Investment  tax 
credit  for  certain  soil  and  water  con- 
servation expenditures. 

S.  212 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph),  and  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Hecht)  were  added 
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u  cosponsors  of  S.  212.  a  biU  to  au- 
thorize funds  for  the  United  States 
Travel  and  Tourism  Administration. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Prkssler,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  LncAR)  was  withdrawn  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  212.  supra, 
s.  4oa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  BRADLry),  and  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Hart)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  402,  a  bill  to  reenact  the 
Emergency  School  Aid  Act. 

S.  450 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevens,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Cohen)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
450,  a  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  strengthen  the  investi- 
gatory and  enforcement  powers  of  the 
Postal  Service  by  authorizing  certain 
inspection  authority  and  by  providing 
for  civil  penalties  for  violations  of 
orders  under  section  3005  of  such  title 
(pertaining  to  schemes  for  obtaining 
money  by  false  representation  or  lot- 
teries), and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  463 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grasslet,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Abdnor),  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  East),  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Denton), 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Symms), 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Trible),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Jepsen),  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  GoLDWATER).  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Simpson),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  462,  a  bill  to 
amend  section  1951  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  476 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  476,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  require 
a  finding  of  medical  improvement 
when  disability  benefits  are  terminat- 
ed, to  provide  for  a  review  and  right  to 
personal  appearance  prior  to  termina- 
tion of  disability  benefits,  to  provide 
for  uniform  standards  in  determining 
disability,  to  provide  continued  pay- 
ment of  disability  benefits  during  the 
appeals  process,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

s.  sao 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Kentuclsy  (Mr. 
Ford),  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
530.  a  bUl  to  provide  for  a  program  of 
financial  assistance  to  States  in  order 
to  strengthen  instruction  in  mathe- 
matics, science,  computer  education, 
foreign  languages,  and  vocational  edu- 
cation, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  S40 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  (3oldwater. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Arlcan- 


sas  (Mr.  Pryor),  and  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Grassley)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  540,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  establish 
a  National  Institute  of  Arthritis  and 
Musculoslceletal  and  Skin  Diseases, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  547 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell)  was  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  547,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
reorganization  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  by  the  establish- 
ment of  an  independent  regulatory 
commission,  and  for  other  piuposes. 

S.  553 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser.  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
553,  a  bill  to  authorize  a  national  pro- 
gram of  improving  the  quality  of  edu- 
cation. 

S.  616 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Heflin).  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Melcher),  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Moynihan),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  (Mr.  Mitchell),  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy), 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsu- 
NAGA),  and  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  DoDD)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  616,  a  bill  to  promote  the  use 
of  solar  and  other  renewable  forms  of 
energy  developed  by  the  private 
sector. 

S.  617 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Heflin),  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Melcher),  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Moynihan),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  (Mr.  Mitchell),  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy), 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsu- 
naga),  and  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  DoDD)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  617,  a  bill  to  promote  the  use 
of  energy-conserving  equipment  and 
biofuels  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  618 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Heflin),  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Melcher),  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Moynihan).  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  (Mr.  Mitchell),  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy), 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Dodo),  and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Matsunaga)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  618,  a  bill  to  revise  cer- 
tain Federal  training  and  economic  de- 
velopment programs  to  create  jobs  and 
develop  skills  in  renewable  energy  and 
energy  conservation  industries,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  61B 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Heflin),  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Melcher),  the  Senator  from 


New  York  (Mr.  Moynihan),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  (Mr.  Mitchkll).  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy). 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  KIatsu- 
NAGA),  and  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  DoDD)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  619,  a  bill  to  reauthorize, 
extend,  and  enhance  existing  Federal 
programs  to  encourage  conservation 
and  the  use  of  renewable  energy  by 
this  Nation's  consumers. 

S.  657 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Stafford),  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  657.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Animal  Welfare  Act  to  ensure  the 
proper  treatment  of  laboratory  ani- 
mals. 

8.771 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Inouye),  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  771.  a  bill  to  revise  and  extend  pro- 
visions of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  relating  to  health  promotion  and 
disease  prevention,  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  centers  for  research 
and  demonstrations  concerning  health 
promotion  and  disease  prevention,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  773 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Stafford),  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mrs.  Hawkins),  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Gorton),  and 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field) were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
772,  a  bill  to  promote  public  health  by 
improving  public  awareness  of  the 
health  consequences  of  smoking  and 
to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  Feder- 
al health  officials  in  investigating  and 
communicating  to  the  public  necessary 
health  information,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  836 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  DeConcini),  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford),  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher),  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn).  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph), and  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  TsoNGAS)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  836.  a  bill  to  provide 
for  the  continuation  of  the  National 
Diffusion  Network. 

S.  873 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Lautenberg)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  872.  a  bill  to  establish  an 
ocean  and  coastal  resources  manage- 
ment fund  from  which  coastal  States 
shall  receive  grants,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  873 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lugar,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  BxnfPERS)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
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sor  of  S.  873.  a  bill  to  help  Insure  the 
Nation's  independent  factual  knowl- 
edge of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern 
European  countries,  to  help  maintain 
the  national  capability  for  advanced 
research  and  training  on  which  that 
knowledge  depends,  and  to  provide 
partial  financial  support  for  national 
programs  to  serve  both  purposes. 

S.  880 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Boschwitz)  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  880.  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  to  provide  equity  to  daytime 
radio  broadcasters. 

senate  joint  resolution  33 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Symms.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  Humphrey)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
32.  a  joint  resolution  to  provide  for  the 
designation  on  May  1983.  as  "National 
Arthritis  Month." 

SENATE  joint  RESOLUTION  41 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stafford,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings),  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Hefun).  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph), the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Thurmond),  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Chafee).  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch),  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (.lUr. 
Heinz),  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick),  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Cochran),  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn).  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsu- 
naga). the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Pryor).  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  D'Amato).  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Humphrey),  and  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Quayle) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  41,  a  joint  resolution 
to  authorize  and  request  the  President 
to  designate  the  week  of  April  10, 
1983.  through  April  16,  1983,  as  "Na- 
tional Education  for  Business  Week." 
I 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  51 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentsen)  and  the  Senator  from  Oida- 
homa  (Mr.  Nickles)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
51.  a  Joint  resolution  designating  May 
21, 1983,  as  "Andrei  Sakharov  Day." 
senate  concurrent  resolution  1 1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Boschwitz),  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Specter),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle),  and 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hart) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  11,  a  concur- 
rent resolution  expressing  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  concerning  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 


Union  under  international  law  with  re- 
spect to  human  rights. 

senate  concurrent  resolution  14 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lugar,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Quayle)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
14,  a  concurrent  resolution  in  com- 
memoration of  the  bicentennial  of  the 
birth  of  Simon  Bolivar,  hero  of  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Americas. 

senate  RESOLimON  57 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cohen,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Matsunaga),  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye),  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis).  and 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Lugar) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Resolution  57.  a  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  and  the 
Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  should  adhere  to 
the  principle  of  a  mutual  guaranteed 
build-down  of  nuclear  forces. 

senate  resolution  74 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Hart),  and  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Cranston)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  74, 
a  resolution  expressing  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  concerning  the  future  of 
the  people  on  Taiwan. 

senate  resolution  go 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Lugar).  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Boschwitz),  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  the 
Senator  from  Olilahoma  (Mr.  Boren), 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson),  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Boren),  the  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka (Mr.  ExoN),  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen),  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell),  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Grassley), 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Heinz),  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Glenn)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Resolution  90,  a  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  Soviet  Government  should 
immediately  release  Anatoly  Shcha- 
ransky  and  allow  him  to  emigrate. 

senate  resolution  95 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Grassley)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  95,  a  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  President  should  initiate  negotia- 
tions on  a  new  long-term  agreement 
on  agricultural  trade  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 22— RELATING  TO  THE 
UNITED  NATIONS  DECADE  OF 
DISABLED  PERSONS 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Staf- 
ford, Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Hatch.  Ut. 
Armstrong,  Mr.  Boschwitz,  Mr.  Hat- 
field, Mr.  Weicker,  Mr.  (Cranston. 
Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Mattingly,  Mr.  Hol- 
lings, Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Dusm- 
berger,  Mr.  Bumpers,  Mr.  Domenici. 
Mr.  Gorton.  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr. 
Lugar.  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Quayle,  Mr. 
Percy,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Garn,  Mr. 
NicKLES,  Mr.  Jepsen,  Mr.  DeConcini, 
Mrs.  Hautkins,  Mr.  Leahy,  and  Mr. 
Dixon)  submitted  the  following  con- 
current resolution;  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources: 

S.  Con.  Res.  22 

Whereas  a  new  era  in  recognition  of 
human  righU  and  universal  respect  for 
these  rights  has  begun: 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  (General  As- 
sembly has  declared  1983  through  1992  as 
the  United  Nations  E>ecade  of  Disabled  Per- 
sons: 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  made 
great  strides  during  the  last  decade  in  im- 
proving the  lives  of  35  million  American  citi- 
zens with  physical  and  mental  disabilities: 

Whereas  there  is  still  much  to  be  done  to 
open  doors  to  the  full  participation  and 
equality  of  disabled  t>ersons  in  society 
throughout  the  world: 

Whereas  handicapped  individuals  should 
be  able  to  participate  fully  in  the  main- 
stream of  society  through  education,  em- 
ployment, and  community  living  opportuni- 
ties: 

Whereas  the  United  States  recognizes  the 
need  for  further  progress  in  strengthening 
public  understanding  and  awareness  of  the 
needs  and  aspirations  of  disabled  persons; 

Whereas  there  is  hope  that  this  spirit  of 
carrying  out  the  goals  of  the  International 
and  National  Years  in  1981  and  1982  will 
continue  throughout  this  next  decade; 

Whereas  a  framework  for  national  action, 
has  been  established  by  these  previous  ini-, 
tiatives  and  the  improvement  of  programs' 
for  disabled  persons  over  the  last  decade:. 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring}.  That  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  President 
should  take  all  steps  within  his  authority  to 
implement,  within  the  United  States,  the 
objectives  of  the  United  Nations  Decade  for 
Disabled  Persons  (1983-1992).  as  proclaimed 
by  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  on 
December  3, 1982. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President. 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
last  year,  I  introduced  a  resolution  for 
the  National  Year  of  the  Disabled  Per- 
sons, with  Donald  Riegle.  This  resolu- 
tion was  the  culmination  of  tremen- 
dous outpouring  of  concern  and  inter- 
est in  the  programs  developed  in  past 
years  in  our  country.  In  hopes  of  con- 
tinuing the  progress  of  this  past  year. 
Senator  Dole  and  I  are  introducing  a 
resolution  for  the  Decade  of  the  Dis- 
abled. This  will  continue  the  strong 
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momentum  that  has  been  building 
during  the  "National  Year"  and  assure 
the  continuity  of  a  movement  based 
on  a  community  involvement;  people 
working  together  to  enhance  the  role 
and  contribution  of  disabled  persons.  I 
believe  this  will  make  the  difference  in 
years  to  come  for  the  35  million  Amer- 
icans with  disabilities. 

The  National  Year  of  Disabled  Per- 
sons has  generated  exemplary  pro- 
grams and  involved  thousands  of  com- 
munities in  response  to  the  challenge 
put  forth  by  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  which  has  also  pro- 
claimed support  for  a  Decade  of  the 
Disabled.  The  U.S.  CouncU.  a  group  of 
concerned  citizens  of  which  I  am  an 
honorary  sponsor,  has  developed  two 
key  "partnership"  programs,  commu- 
nity and  corporate,  through  which  in- 
dividuals can  help  develop  and  partici- 
pate in  programs  that  meet  needs  of 
the  disabled  citizens  in  that  area.  This 
new  initiative  for  human  services  by 
communities  and  corporations  to  solve 
community-based  problems  is  some- 
thing the  Federal  Government  cannot 
possibly  do. 

The  response  to  this  challenge  has 
been  extremely  encouraging  across  the 
Nation.  There  seems  to  be  a  real  con- 
cern by  Americans  in  all  sectors  of  so- 
ciety that  disabled  people  must  be 
brought  more  into  the  mainstream  of 
life.  The  Governors  of  all  55  States 
and  territories.  330  national  organiza- 
tions, and  270  corporations  have 
Joined  with  the  U.S.  Council  in  carry- 
ing out  programs  in  this  special  year. 
In  my  State  of  Colorado,  over  25  com- 
mimities  are  participating  in  programs 
to  meet  local  needs. 

Communities  have  come  together  to 
form  a  committed  group  of  disabled 
and  nondisabled  citizens  to  identify 
needs,  set  goals,  and  develop  programs 
to  meet  their  goals.  Progress  is  being 
made  and  resources  are  l>eing  tapped. 
But  further  additional  action  is  re- 
quired to  increase  public  understand- 
ing of  the  imfulf illed  needs  and  poten- 
tial contributions  of  disabled  persons. 
Further  progress  should  be  made 
toward  achieving  the  following  long- 
term  goals  of  and  for  disabled  persons 
promoted  during  the  Year  of  Disabled 
Persons:  First,  expanded  educational 
opportunity;  second,  improved  access 
to  housing,  building,  and  transporta- 
tion; third,  expanded  employment  op- 
portunity; fourth,  expanded  participa- 
tion in  recreation,  social,  and  cultural 
activities;  fifth.  expanded  and 
strengthened  rehabilitation  programs 
and  facilities;  sixth,  purposeful  appli- 
cation of  biomedical  research  aimed  at 
conquering  major  disabling  conditions; 
seventh,  reduction  in  the  incidence  of 
disability  by  expanded  accident  and 
disease  prevention;  eighth,  expanded 
application  of  technology  to  minimize 
the  effects  of  disability;  and  ninth,  ex- 
panded international  exchange  of  in- 


formation and  experience  to  benefit 
all  disabled  persons. 

Of  particular  importance  is  the  con- 
tributioit  the  United  States  can  make 
to  help  the  rest  of  the  world  to 
achieve  these  goals  in  the  Decade  of 
the  Disabled.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
United  States  takes  the  lead  in  provid- 
ing opportunities  for  the  disabled. 
While  we  should  be  proud  of  our  own 
accomplishments,  much  can  be  done 
to  exchange  our  information  with 
others  during  this  decade,  which  could 
not  be  accomplished  in  a  single  year. 
These  improvments  will  take  time,  de- 
pending to  a  large  extent,  on  the  de- 
velopment of  each  individual  country 
and  its  individual  needs. 

This  resolution  does  not  call  for  any 
Government  financial  support,  and 
will  help  insure  America's  progress  in 
providing  opportunities  for  disabled 
persons  as  well  as  expanding  its  role  as 
a  world  leader  in  helping  others 
around  the  world  for  the  decade  to 
come.* 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  today, 
along  with  28  of  my  colleagues.  I  am 
introducing  this  resolution  of  the 
International  Decade  of  Disabled  Per- 
sons. On  December  3,  1982,  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  declared 
1983-92  as  the  United  Nations  Decade 
of  Disabled  Persons.  We  should  com- 
mend the  United  Nations  for  taking 
the  lead  on  this  decade  as  a  followup 
to  the  International  Year  of  Disabled 
Persons  in  1981.  It  is  our  hope  that 
the  momentum  generated  by  the 
International  Year  in  1981,  and  the 
National  Year  in  1982,  will  be  contin- 
ued throughout  this  decade. 

Although  the  lives  of  our  Nation's  35 
million  disabled  people  have  been  sig- 
nificantly improved  through  rehabili- 
tation, community  living  and  employ- 
ment opportunities,  there  are  still 
many  doors  that  need  to  be  opened  to 
enable  the  full  participation  of  handi- 
capped people  in  our  society.  Partner- 
ships between  persons  with  and  with- 
out disabilities,  between  Government 
and  the  private  sector,  and  among  na- 
tional, State,  and  local  organizations 
are  continuing  to  improve  the  lives  of 
Americans  with  disabilities,  but  we 
need  to  build  upon  this  foundation. 

NATION AI.  PLAN  OF  ACTION 

Mr.  President,  the  United  Nations' 
action  has  established  a  framework 
that  can  provide  the  incentive  for  our 
own  national  plan  of  action  in  further- 
ance of  similar  long-term  goals  to  help 
disabled  people.  These  goals  include: 

Expanded  educational  opportunity; 

Improved  access  to  housing,  build- 
ings and  transportation; 

Greater  opportunity  for  employ- 
ment; 

Greater  participation  in  recreation- 
al, social,  and  cultural  activites; 

Improved  rehabilitation  programs 
and  facilities; 


Purposeful  application  of  biomedical 
research  aimed  at  conquering  major 
disabling  conditions: 

Reduction  in  the  incidence  of  dis- 
ability through  accident  and  disease 
prevention; 

Increased  application  of  technology 
to  ameliorate  the  effects  of  disability; 
and 

Expanded  international  exchange  of 
information  and  experience  to  benefit 
all  disabled  persons. 

REAUTHORIZATION  OP  PROGRAlfS 

Mr.  President,  during  the  98th  Con- 
gress, we  will  have  many  opportunities 
to  demonstrate  our  commitment  to 
helping  disabled  Americans.  We  will 
need  to  reauthorize  the  Rehabilitation 
Act.  and  the  Developmental  Disabil- 
ities Act.  and  make  these  programs 
more  efficient— make  certain  that  the 
benefits  and  services  that  are  available 
are  reaching  those  who  need  them, 
and  that  limited  resources  are  going 
where  they  can  do  the  most  good. 

The  area  of  handicapped  programs 
has  always  been  one  that  inspires  a 
strong  bipartisan  commitment.  Per- 
haps the  best  effort  we  can  make  in 
the  Congress  is  to  insure  access  to 
equal  opportunity— in  education  and 
employment— in  community  living  and 
health  care. 

SPECIAL  TALENTS  OP  DISABLED  PEOPLE 

Those  within  our  society  who 
happen  to  suffer  from  physical  or 
mental  disabilities  have  something  to 
give  the  society  in  which  they  live— 
they  can  be  productive  citizens  and 
harness  their  talents  to  the  good  of 
our  society  as  a  whole.  The  values  that 
they  have  learned  through  struggle 
can  be  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  our  hope  that 
this  resolution  will  speed  its  way 
through  the  committee  process,  and 
generate  an  increase  in  public  aware- 
ness of  the  special  needs  and  special 
talents  of  the  disabled  individuals 
within  our  society.* 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  100— RE- 
LATING TO  THE  BUILDING  OF 
WEAPONS  FOR  DEPLOYMENT 
IN  SPACE 

Mr.  WALLOP  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution;  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services: 
S.  Res.  100 

Whereas  the  first  responsibility  of  any 
government  is  to  ensure  the  physical  safety 
of  the  population,  and 

Whereas  under  article  13,  and  48-58  of  the 
Geneva  Convention  our  Government,  like 
other  signatory  governments,  has  the  obli- 
gation to  protect  our  citizens  against  the  ef- 
fects of  war,  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Government 
does  not  now  possess  any  means  of  defend- 
ing the  American  people  against  attack  by 
ballistic  missiles,  and 

Whereas  the  President  is  correct  that  it 
would  be  "better  to  save  lives  than  to 
avenge  them,"  and  that  we  should  be  work- 
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Ing  as  hard  as  possible  to  render  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  "Impotent  and  obsolete," 
and 

Whereas  various  technologies  hold  out 
real  hope  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment could  offer  the  American  people  sub- 
stantial protection  against  ballistic  missiles 
by  deploying  antiballistic  missile  devices  In 
space  and  on  the  ground,  and 

Whereas  it  is  reasonably  clear  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  provided  Itself  with  offen- 
sive space  weapons  and  is  trying  to  provide 
for  Itself  a  sptu^-based  laser  weapon  by 
means  of  which  to  defend  itself  against  bal- 
listic missiles:  Now,  therefore,  be  it. 

Reiolved,  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  President  expeditiously  rec- 
ommend to  the  Congress  the  budgetary 
steps  necessary  to  protect  the  American 
()eople  by  building  weapons  for  deployment 
in  space,  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  with 
the  capability  of  destroying  ballistic  missiles 
which  might  be  laimched  against  our  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  today. 
Senator  Laxalt  and  I  are  introducing 
a  resolution  calling  upon  the  President 
to  recommend  whatever  is  necessary 
to  develop  space-based  systems  de- 
signed to  defend  the  United  States 
from  attack  by  ballistic  missiles  and 
bombers,  as  soon  as  possible. 

As  you  know  the  President  has  com- 
mitted himself  to  protecting  American 
lives  against  the  threat  posed  by 
Soviet  ballistic  missiles.  Since  the  mid- 
1960's  this  Government  has  neglected 
its  primary  responsibility  to  protect 
the  lives  of  the  American  people  in 
case  of  major  conflict.  This  neglect  is 
not  due  to  any  revulsion  on  the  part  of 
the  American  people  to  being  protect- 
ed—quite the  contrary.  A  recent  poll 
showed  that  86.1  percent  of  Americans 
support  building  an  antiballistic  mis- 
sile defense  against  incoming  ballistic 
missiles.  Seventy-three  percent  of 
Americans  do  not  believe  that  cost 
should  be  the  primary  factor  in  decid- 
ing whether  such  a  defense  should  be 
deployed.  This  Government  has  ne- 
glected its  duty  because  the  curious 
belief  has  taken  hold  of  the  bureauc- 
racy that  to  protect  ourselves  is  pro- 
vocative. 

The  time  has  come  to  face  this  issue 
head  on.  And  the  President  has  done 
so. 

The  purpose  of  this  resolution  is  to 
allow  the  Senate  to  decide  an  issue  of 
principle  which  it  cannot  avoid,  and  to 
bring  the  direction  of  the  Pentagon 
into  line  with  the  wishes  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  of  the  President. 

Recently,  Senators  Tsongas.  Hart, 
and  Hatfield  introduced  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  28  "calling  upon  the  Presi- 
dent to  enter  negotiations  aimed  at 
•  •  •  a  verifiable  ban  on  weapons  in 
space  and  on  weapons  to  be  used 
against  space  targets."  The  resolution 
is  essentially  that  which  Congressman 
Joseph  Moakley  has  introduced  in  the 
House.  Both  resolutions  are  aimed  at 
stopping  any  American  attempt  to 
match  the  Soviet  Union's  ability  to  de- 
stroy low-orbiting  satellites.  Ultimate- 


ly, they  aim  to  stop  the  building  of 
laser  weapons  which  would  be  used  to 
defend  the  American  people  against 
Soviet  missiles.  The  Senators  rightly 
say  that  "such  systems  are  not  just  sci- 
ence fiction;  they  are  now  being  devel- 
oped    Senator  Kennedy  even 

voted  in  favor  of  space  laser  defenses 
in  1981.  However,  the  point  of  their 
resolution  is  that  it  would  not  be  good 
for  our  Government  to  protect  the 
country  against  ballistic  missiles.  We. 
to  the  contrary,  think  it  would  be  very 
good,  and  a  fundamental  obligation  of 
government. 

I  believe  that  the  oft-expressed  fear 
for  the  militarization  of  space  is  mis- 
placed: Space  has  been  militarized  by 
both  countries  for  offensive  purposes 
for  more  than  a  generation.  Offensive 
missiles  fly  through  space  routinely. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  tested  antisat- 
elite  systems  in  space,  and  Soyuz  is 
primarily  a  military  space  program. 
Today  we  can  choose  whether  or  not 
we  should  militarize  space  for  defen- 
sive purposes,  that  is.  to  keep  the  en- 
gines of  mass  destructioin  from  tra- 
versing space  and  striking  us.  Difficult 
problems  exist  before  we  achieve  this 
ability  but  that  should  not  deter  us. 
The  choice  is  ours.  We  should  make  it 
openly,  consciously,  after  full  debate. 
That  is  why  we  are  offering  the  at- 
tached resolution. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


INTERNATIONAL  SECURITY  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  COOPERATION 
ACT 

AMENDMENT  NO.  539 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions.) 

Mr.  PERCY  (by  request)  submitted 
an  amendment  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  him  to  the  bill  (S.  637)  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  and  the  Arms  Control  Act  to  au- 
thorize security  and  development  as- 
sistance programs  for  fiscal  years  1984 
and  1985,  and  for  other  purposes. 

foreign  MILITARY  SALES  FINANCING  TO  GREECE 

•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, I  submit  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence an  amendment  to  S.  637,  the  pro- 
posed International  Security  and  De- 
velopment Cooperation  Act  of  1983. 

This  amendment  has  been  requested 
by  the  Department  of  State  and  I  am 
submitting  the  proposed  amendment 
in  order  that  there  may  be  a  specific 
amendment  to  which  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  public  may  direct  their 
attention  and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or 
oppose  this  amendment  when  the 
matter  is  considered  by  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  t>e  printed  in  the  Record 


at  this  point,  together  with  a  section- 
by-section  analysis  of  the  amendment 
and  the  letter  from  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Congressional  Rela- 
tions to  the  President  of  the  Senate 
dated  March  21. 1983. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  539 

On  page  2,  line  17,  strike  out 
"$4,436,000,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$4,656,000,000". 

On  page  3.  at  the  end  of  line  19.  Insert  the 
following: 

"(h)  Section  31(bK4)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "not  less  than 
$280,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1982  and  not  less 
than  $280,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1983 
shall  be  available  only  for  Greece"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "up  to  $500,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1984  shall  be  available  for 
Greece". 

On  page  27,  at  the  end  of  line  6.  insert  the 
following: 

"FOREIGN  MILITARY  SALES  FINANCING  FOR 
GREECE 

Sec.  513.  Amounts  authorized  to  be  made 
available  for  the  fiscal  year  1984  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol Act  may  be  made  available  for  Greece 
in  excess  of  the  amounts  made  available  for 
Greece  for  such  program  in  the  fiscal  year' 
1983,  only  if  the  President  certifies  and  re- 
ports to  Congress  that  the  United  States, 
has  achieved  a  satisfactory  agreement  with 
Greece  in  the  current  negotiations  with  re- 
spect to  access  to  and  use  of  military  facili- 
ties in  that  country  by  United  States 
forces." 

Department  of  State, 
IVaaAinffton.  D.C.,  March  21, 1983. 
Hon.  George  Bush, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Dear  lite.  President:  I  herewith  transmit, 
on  behalf  of  the  President,  an  amendment 
to  the  proposed  bill  entitled  the  "Interna- 
tional Security  and  Development  Coopera- 
tion Act  of  1983",  which  the  Secretary  of 
State  forwarded  to  you  on  February  19, 
1983.  This  amendment  would  increase  to 
$4,656,000,000  the  limit  for  fiscal  year  1984 
on  the  total  principal  amount  of  loans  for 
which  guaranties  may  be  issued  under  sec- 
tion 24(a)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 
We  had  previously  proposed  a  limit  of 
$4,436,000,000  for  this  program  for  this 
fiscal  year. 

This  Increase  would  t>ermlt  the  United 
States  to  allocate  to  Greece  up  to  an  addi- 
tional $220,000,000  for  guarantied  loans 
beyond  the  $280,000,000  already  justified  to 
Congress  for  Greece  for  fiscal  year  1984. 
However,  we  would  allocate  this  additional 
amoimt  to  Greece  only  after  the  United 
States  has  achieved  a  satisfactory  agree- 
ment with  Greece  in  the  current  negotia- 
tions with  respect  to  access  to  and  use  of 
military  facilities  in  that  country  by  United 
States  forces.  To  make  this  intention  clear 
to  all  parties,  the  Executive  Branch  is  pro- 
posing as  part  of  this  amendment  that  this 
condition  be  made  a  requirement  of  law. 

The  Executive  Branch  urges  prompt  en- 
actment of  the  proposed  International  Secu- 
rity and  Development  Cooperation  Act  of 
1983,  as  amended.  The  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  advises  that  enactment  of 
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this  bill,  as  amended,  would  be  in  accord 
with  the  program  of  the  President. 
With  cordial  regards. 
SUnoerely, 

POWOX  A.  MOORX. 

Auiatant  Secretary  for 
Congreasionai  Relations. 
Enclosures. 
Amknsiikiit  to  Section-by-Sbction  Analy- 
sis or  THE  Proposd)  Intkrnatiowal  Secd- 

RITT   AHD  DKVELOPMKNT   COOPERATION  ACT 

orlM3 

On  page  2  in  the  discussion  of  Section  101. 
strike  out  "M.436,000,000"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "M.S56.000.000". 

On  page  3.  immediately  at  the  end  of  the 
discussion  on  section  101,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: "In  addition,  section  31(b)<4)  of  the 
AECA  is  amended  to  authorize  for  fiscal 
year  1984  the  making  available  for  Greece 
of  up  to  $500,000,000  of  the  principal 
amount  of  loan  guaranties  under  the  For- 
eign Military  Sales  financing  program." 

On  page  24,  Immediately  at  the  end  o!  the 
discussion  on  section  512.  insert  the  follow- 
Inr- 

-SEC  SIJ.  FOREIGN  MILITARY  SALES  FINANCING 
FOR  GREECE 

"This  section  provides  that  loan  guaran- 
ties under  section  24(a)  of  the  AECA  may  be 
issued  for  Greece  during  fiscal  year  1984  in 
excess  of  the  total  principal  amount  of 
loans  gtiaranteed  for  Greece  in  fiscal  year 
1983  only  if  the  President  certifies  and  re- 
ports to  Congress  that  the  United  States 
has  achieved  a  satisfactory  agreement  with 
Greece  in  the  current  negotiations  with  re- 
spect to  access  to  and  use  of  military  facili- 
ties in  that  country  by  United  SUtes 
forces."* 


EXPORT  OP  AGRICULTURAL 
COMMODITIES 

AMElfSlfEHTS  ROS.  54  0  THROUGH  64  3 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  LUGAR  submitted  three  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (S.  822)  to  expand  markets 
for  United  States  agricultural  com- 
modities, expand  authority  for  the  use 
abroad  of  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion stocks,  require  the  export  sale  of 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  dairy 
products,  improve  programs  under 
Public  Law  480.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


hearing  record  should  write  to  the 
Subconmilttee  on  Public  Lands  and 
Reserved  Water,  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  room 
SD-360,  Washington.  D.C.  20516. 

For  further  information  regarding 
this  hearing  you  may  wish  to  contact 
Mr.  Tony  Bevinetto  of  the  subcommit- 
tee staff  at  224-5161. 

SUBCOMMITTKE  ON  EXPORT  PROMOTION  AND 
MARKET  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  aimounce  that  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee's 
Subcommittee  on  Export  Promotion 
and  Market  Development  will  conduct 
a  hearing  on  April  7.  1983.  on  Export- 
Import  Bank  Financing  for  Small 
Businesses,  starting  at  9  a.m.  in  room 
428A.  Senate  Russell  Building.  Sena- 
tor BoscHwiTz  will  chair  the  hearing. 
For  further  information,  contact  Anne 
Sullivan  of  the  committee  staff  at  224- 
3188. 

COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  that  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee  will 
conduct  a  hearing  on  April  18,  1983.  on 
the  President's  Second  Annual  Report 
to  the  Congress  on  Small  Business  and 
Competition,  starting  at  9:30  a.m.  in 
room  428A,  Senate  Russell  Building. 
Senator  Gorton  will  chair  the  hear- 
ing. For  further  information,  contact 
Bob  Dotchin  at  224-5175. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  an- 
noimce  that  the  Senate  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee's  oversight  hearing  on 
the  SBA's  disaster  loan  program 
scheduled  for  March  24.  1983.  in  Clin- 
ton. Ark.,  has  been  postponed  until 
further  notice. 


NOTICES  OP  HEARINGS 

SUBCOMMITTEB  ON  PUBLIC  LANDS  AND  RESERVED 
WATER 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  annoimce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
the  scheduling  of  a  public  hearing 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Lands  and  Reserved  Water  to  consider 
S.  916  and  S.  848.  to  provide  for  the  or- 
derly termination,  extension,  or  modi- 
fication of  certain  contracts  for  the 
sale  of  Federal  timber,  and  for  other 
purposes'.  The  hearing  will  be  held  on 
Friday.  April  22.  beginning  at  10:30 
a.m.  in  room  SD-366  of  the  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  written  statements  for  the 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


A  FRANK  ASSESSMENT  OF  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  DEBT  CRISIS 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  highly  disappointed  by  the 
lack  of  open  discussion  surrounding 
the  administration's  request  for  an 
$8.5  billion  bailout  of  large  banks  and 
Third  World  countries  laundered 
through  the  International  Monetary 
Fimd.  The  administration  has  pack- 
aged its  appeal  in  such  a  way  that  it 
implies  no  other  course  of  action 
would  be  advisable  for  addressing  the 
debt  crisis.  This  simply  is  not  the  case. 
Today  I  submit  for  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  a  recent  article  by  Dr. 
Hans  F.  Sennholz.  chairman  of  the  ec- 
onomics department  of  Grove  City 
College  in  Pennsylvania,  entitled  "The 
World  Debt  Crisis."  Dr.  Sennholz  pulls 
no  punches  in  his  historically  sound 
assessment  of  the  origins  of  the  cur- 
rent problem,  and  the  extent  to  which 
the  IMF  has  contributed  to  it  by 
always  being  there  "to  pick  up  the 
pieces."  Dr.  Sennholz  convincingly  ex- 
plodes the  myth  of  IMF  "conditional- 


ity,"  which  the  Fund's  supporters  tout 
as  its  saving  grace,  and  he  traces  the 
mechanism  through  which  the  use  of 
central  bank  funds  by  the  IMF  "makes 
the  Fund  an  exchange  for  self-created 
and  deteriorating  currency  and  an 
international  engine  of  worldwide  in- 
flation and  currency  depreciation." 

Another  focus  of  the  Seimholz  paper 
is  one  which  I  believe  has  been  largely 
ignored  in  recent  discussions  on  in- 
creasing our  commitment  to  the  IMF. 
This  focus  requires  a  look  backward  to 
the  enormous  credit  expansion  of  the 
early  1970's— the  origin  of  the  current 
debt  bomb— to  examine  the  nature  of 
the  loans  offered  from  a  business 
point  of  view.  As  Dr.  Sennholz  argues, 
many  sovereign  nations  "wasted  the 
funds  on  grandiose  political  schemes 
designed  to  glorify  government  and 
make  socialism  work."  Based  on  this 
observation.  Dr.  Sermholz  concludes 
that  the  so-called  liquidity  crisis  is  in 
reality  "a  shock  which  spendthrifts 
usually  suffer  when  called  upon  to 
make  payment." 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  believes  that  the 
makers  of  poor  lending  decisions 
should  sit  down  with  their  troubled 
debtors  and  negotiate  a  means  of  ab- 
sorbing this  shock.  What  we  should 
not  do  is  sanction  a  transfer  of  our 
dollars  to  an  Institution  that  will  use 
them  only  to  worsen  an  already  dan- 
gerous situation. 

I  ask  that  Dr.  Sennholz'  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

The  World  Debt  Crisis 
(By  Hans  F.  Sennholz) 

"A  small  debt  creates  a  debtor,  a  large 
debt,  an  enemy."  If  this  old  proverb  is  ap- 
plied to  the  international  situation,  the 
United  States  and  other  industrial  countries 
have  made  many  new  enemies  in  recent 
years.  The  external  debt  of  third-world 
countries  and  communist  countries  to  credi- 
tors in  the  United  States  and  Europe  has 
soared  from  less  than  $100  billion  in  1970  to 
some  $850  billion  in  1982.  At  least  26  coun- 
tries Eire  in  default  and  many  more  may  fail 
in  the  coming  years. 

The  bad  debtors  now  are  lashing  at  their 
creditors,  the  chief  economic  villains:  the 
United  States  and  Western  Europe.  "Much 
of  Brazil's  inflation  is  caused  by  chaos  in 
the  international  economy,"  says  Tancredo 
Neves  of  Brazil,  "and  that  chaos  is  the  fault 
of  the  rich  countries  who  are  our  creditors." 
President  LOpez  Portillo  of  Mexico  accuses 
the  Mexican  b&nks  in  cooperation  with  for- 
eigh  banks  of  "heading,  advising  and  sup- 
porting" a  capital  flight  from  Mexico. 
"They  have  looted  us.  They  will  not  loot  us 
again."  His  government  then  seized  all  pri- 
vate banks,  including  $12  billion  in  dollar- 
denominated  accounts  owned  by  Mexican 
and  U.S.  citizens,  and  forcibly  converted  the 
dollar  deposits  into  debased  and  depreciated 
pesos. 

Many  economists  are  fearful  that  the 
international  debt  crisis  is  more  than  the 
bankers  can  handle.  They  liken  the  global 
debt  burden  to  a  pyramid  that  is  weak,  get- 
ting weaker  and  heading  for  collapse.  They 


draw  ominous  analogies  with  the  financial 
crisis  of  the  early  1930s  that  greatly  contrib- 
uted to  turning  an  economic  slump  into  the 
Great  Depression.  Other  economists,  espe- 
cially in  government,  reject  such  pessimism. 
They  argue  that  the  system  is  strong 
enough  to  weather  a  default  of  several 
major  debtors,  that  the  creditor  banks  have 
adequate  reserves  to  cover  any  serious  de- 
fault, and  that  central  banks  would  protect 
any  individual  bank  from  failing  and  there- 
by avoid  a  panic  on  the  international  mar- 
kets. They  also  point  to  the  International 
Monetary  Fund— the  lender  of  last  resort— 
which  can  be  expected  to  bail  out  countries 
in  payment  difficulties.  They  speak  of  a 
"safety  net"  that  is  protecting  the  world  fi- 
nancial structure  from  falling  apart. 
the  safety  net 

In  fact,  the  safety  net  may  be  very  com- 
forting to  overextended  debtors  and  their 
lenders,  but  its  very  existence  may  have  in- 
vited the  overextension  in  the  first  place  by 
encouraging  bankers  to  loan  more  money 
than  their  foreign  customers  were  able  to 
repay.  No  matter  how  much  money  the 
bainks  would  lend  to  "developing"  coun- 
tries—sometimes recklessly  and  foolishly— 
there  was  always  the  IMF  to  pick  up  the 
pieces.  Surely,  IMF  and  government  offi- 
cials are  convinced  that  the  world  financial 
system  needs  more  such  safety  nets  that 
would  prevent  it  from  plunging  into  a  seri- 
ous crisis.  But  all  such  devices  constructed 
by  governments  merely  cushion  the  fall, 
they  do  not  prevent  it. 

The  safety-net  advocates  like  to  point  to 
the  lack  of  safeguards  in  1931  when,  in  the 
midst  of  financial  disorders,  Austria,  then 
Germany,  and  finally  Great  Britain  default- 
ed in  their  payment  obligations.  In  many  re- 
spects the  situation  then  was  similiar  to 
that  of  today.  Under  the  impact  of  a  great 
flood  of  bank  credit  generated  by  easy- 
money  policies  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  in  1924  and  thereafter,  bank  credit 
was  superabundant  in  New  York.  High-yield 
foreign  bonds  were  in  great  demand,  which 
led  many  New  York  banks  to  extend  loans 
to  foreign  borrowers,  especially  German 
states  and  municipalities.  The  funds  were 
often  spent  on  current  consumption,  called 
social  service,  that  permitted  the  people  to 
live  better  today  at  the  expense  of  tomor- 
row. 

There  was  no  safety  net,  no  international 
cooperation  or  institution  that  would  come 
to  the  rescue  of  a  small  Austrian  bank,  the 
Credit-Anstalt,  when  foreign  funds  were 
suddenly  withdrawn.  The  panic  gained 
strength  and  spread  from  Austria  to  Germa- 
ny, to  London,  and  finally  New  York. 
Surely,  prompt  banking  cooperation  might 
have  avoided  the  debtor  collapse,  but  it 
could  not  possibly  correct  the  great  harm 
inflicted  by  the  credit  expansion.  Billion- 
dollar  loan  funds  had  been  squandered,  the 
capital  markets  had  been  disarranged, 
prices  and  production  disorganized.  The 
seeds  had  been  sown  for  a  world-wide  de- 
pression. 

THE  CURRENT  SITUATION 

What  of  the  situation  today?  The  credit 
expansion  of  the  1970s  dwarfs  that  of  the 
1920s.  It  had  ite  beginning  in  the  United 
States  and  then  spread  like  wildfire  to  all 
capital  markets  in  Western  Europe  and 
Japan.  It  flooded  the  world  with  easy  credit 
that  amounted  to  hundreds  of  billions  of 
dollars  rather  than  a  few  as  during  the 
1920s.  It  led  to  the  default  of  dozens  of  sov- 
ereign countries,  which  wasted  the  funds  on 
grandiose  political  schemes  designed  to  glo- 
rify government  and  make  socialism  work. 


But  the  present  situation  differs  from  the 
1931  crisis  in  one  important  respect.  In  the 
19208  and  early  19308  the  world  money  con- 
sisted of  gold.  The  world  was  on  a  gold 
standard  and  all  international  payments 
were  made  in  gold.  Today,  the  world  is  on  a 
U.S.  dollar  standard  and  most  international 
payments  and  debts  are  settled  in  dollars. 
While  it  may  be  very  difficult  to  construct  a 
safety  net  of  gold,  it  is  rather  simple  for  the 
U.S.  government  in  cooperation  with  other 
governments  to  weave  safety  nets  of  paper 
money.  Governments  cannot  manufacture 
gold;  they  can  print  ever  larger  quantities  of 
paper  money.  But  how  safe  are  such  paper 
nets? 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  MONETARY  FUND 

Most  international  bankers  and  govern- 
ment economists  look  upon  the  IMF  as  the 
primary  net  that  was  woven  at  Bretton 
Woods.  New  Hampshire,  in  1944.  Its  stated 
objectives  are  to  promote  international 
monetary  cooperation  and  currency  stabili- 
zation, which  means  the  promotion  of  inter- 
national government  cooperation  in  matters 
of  money  management.  The  amount  any 
government  can  borrow  from  IMF  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  it  has  deposited, 
which  in  turn  is  determined  by  the  coun- 
try's world  trade,  output,  and  the  like. 
Debtor  governments  usually  favor  a  large 
"quota,"  which  they  may  establish  by  con- 
tributing primarily  their  own  weak  curren- 
cies and  then  draw  hard  currencies,  such  as 
U.S.  dollars,  German  marks  and  Japanese 
yen.  They  are  pressing  for  significant  in- 
creases of  their  quotas  so  that  they  can 
borrow  more  and  spend  more.  Many  want 
their  quotas  trebled;  some  industrial  coun- 
tries (e.g..  West  Germany  and  Great  Brit- 
ain) merely  favor  a  50  percent  rise.  The 
Reagan  Administration  is  considering  a  $25 
billion  emergency  fund,  administered  by  the 
IMF,  to  help  countries  with  cash  crises. 

For  the  most  part,  newly  created  central 
bank  funds  are  used  in  IMF  transactions, 
which  makes  the  Fund  an  exchange  for  self- 
created  and  deteriorating  currency  and  an 
international  engine  of  world-wide  inflation 
and  currency  depreciation.  It  is  forever  pur- 
suing the  spurious  notion  that  the  policy  of 
inflation  can  be  made  to  last  Indefinitely 
through  cooperation  of  all  member  govern- 
ments. It  acts  like  a  governmental  coopera- 
tive with  146  members  that  tries  to  coordi- 
nate the  inflationary  policies  of  its  mem- 
bers. 

Governments  that  inflate  and  depreciate 
their  own  currencies  at  reckless  rates  and, 
therefore,  face  international  payment  diffi- 
culties, such  as  Mexico  in  recent  months, 
are  rescued  immediately  with  billion-dollar 
loans.  At  the  same  time  IMF  imposes  "con- 
ditionalities"  that  are  supposed  to  correct 
the  causes  of  the  pajrment  difficulties.  But 
the  conditionalities  are  usually  taken  from 
the  armory  of  government  control  over  the 
people.  They  include  such  devices  as  restric- 
tions of  imports,  promotions  of  exports,  tax 
increases,  and  so  on.  Rarely,  if  ever,  does 
IMF  reconunend  a  reduction  in  the  scope 
and  function  of  government. 

THE  U.S.  DOLLAR  STANDARD 

The  U.S.  dollar  as  the  world  standard  cur- 
rency occupies  the  central  IMF  position  to 
which  all  other  currencies  must  adjust.  But 
this  central  dollar  position  grants  an  omi- 
nous privilege  to  the  U.S.  government  as  the 
primary  supplier  of  world  currency.  It  per- 
mits the  U.S.  to  Inflate  the  dollar  with  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  immunity  and  to  suffer  pain- 
less balance-of-payment  deficits  because 
millions  of  people  ail  over  the  world  are 


eager  to  accept  and  hold  U.8.  dollars.  The 
rising  quantity  of  U.8.  dollars  gushing  from 
Washington  is  met  by  a  rising  world 
demand,  which  keeps  the  dollar  deprecia- 
tion at  a  minimum. 

But  even  this  pleasant  privilege  that  per- 
mits the  American  people  to  enjoy  foreign 
imports  without  paying  for  them  with 
American  goods,  is  subject  to  certain  limits.- 
When,  despite  the  privilege,  the  U.8.  gov- 
ernment manages  to  inflate  the  dollar  at 
rates  higher  than  the  going  world  rate  and 
thereby  floods  creditor  countries  with  dol- 
lars, the  dollar  exchange  rate  tends  to  fall 
in  international  money  markets,  inflicting 
serious  losses  on  countless  dollar  holders.' 
Finally,  when  these  dollar  losses  become  un- 
bearable, they  may  trigger  a  world-wide- 
flight  from  the  dollar,  which  would  signal 
the  end  of  the  world  dollar  standard  and 
the  beginning  of  hyper-inflation  at  home. 
The  dollar  panics  of  1978  and  1979,  when 
President  Carter  had  to  raise  $30  billion  of 
hard  foreign  currency  in  support  of  the 
sinking  dollar,  revealed  the  very  limit  to 
which  the  dollar  inflation  could  be  carried 
without  upsetting  the  world  monetary 
order.  U.S.  monetary  policy  has  been  more 
restrained  and  conformable  to  IMF  stand- 
ards ever  since. 

THE  WORLD  IS  GASPING  FOR  LIQUIDITT 

Third  World  debt  has  more  than  quintu- 
pled in  a  decade,  half  of  which  is  owned  to 
private  banks.  Repayments  falling  due  in 
many  cases  exceed  the  debtor's  foreign  ex- 
change earnings.  In  1982  alone  some  $30  bil- 
lion in  payments  falling  due  had  to  be  re- 
scheduled, which  is  three  times  the  amount 
that  were  not  paid  on  time  in  1981.  Cash- 
flow squeezes  and  debtor  defaults  may 
become  worse  in  1983  and  1984. 

The  1970s  witnessed  the  greatest  credit 
boom  the  world  has  ever  seen.  There  had 
been  some  credit  expansion  before  August 
15,  1971,  when  President  Nixon  unilaterally 
abolished  the  last  vestiges  of  the  gold  stand- 
ard. Credit  expansion  accelerated  dramati- 
cally thereafter  when  the  U.S.  government 
flooded  the  world  with  U.S.  dollars.  Central 
bank  reserves  now  consisting  primarily  of 
paper  dollars  expanded  from  $92  billion  in 
1970  to  more  than  $800  billion  in  1981.  Com- 
mercial bank  credit  expanded  two  or  three 
times  faster  than  before.  The  Eurodollar 
market,  which  recycled  the  flood  of  petro- 
dollar deposits  to  debtors  all  over  the  globe, 
grew  from  some  $100  billion  in  1970  to 
nearly  $2  trillion  today.  AU  these  credits 
fueled  an  inflation  the  likes  of  which  the 
world  has  never  seen  before.  The  abundance 
of  credit  and  bargain  interest  rates  below  in- 
flation rates  seduced  many  governments, 
companies  and  individuals  to  live  beyond 
their  means  until  they  could  borrow  no 
more. 

With  the  help  of  foreign  loans  and  domes- 
tic credits  many  governments  indulged  in 
popular  subsidy  and  transfer  programs,  con- 
suming income  and  wealth  at  unprecedent- 
ed rates.  The  foreign  credits  raised  the 
levels  of  living  of  the  debtors,  especially  gov- 
ernment officials  and  their  political  benefi- 
ciaries, while  they  lowered  those  of  the 
people  of  creditor  countries.  But  the  shock 
of  default  is  signaling  the  end  of  the  wealth 
transfer  process  from  creditors  to  debtors, 
from  capitalistic  countries  to  socialistic  and 
communistic  countries.  The  consumption  of 
capitalist  wealth  is  finally  drawing  to  a 
close.  Consequently  the  levels  of  living  in 
debtor  countries  are  tumbling,  transfer  pro- 
grams are  failing,  and  the  political  forces 
that  depend  on  the  economic  transfer  are 
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falling  into  disrepute.  Politicians  are  calling 
it  a  "liquidity  crisis":  in  reality,  it  is  a  shock 
which  spendthrifts  usually  suffer  when 
called  upon  to  make  payment. 

SKKKING  SECITRrrY  ABROAD 

Many  debtor  countries  received  large 
amounts  of  foreign  credits  that  could  not  be 
invested  productively  under  the  given  condi- 
tions. Where  governments  control  and  regu- 
late every  phase  of  economic  life  there  aire 
few  opportunities  for  Individual  Investment. 
Where  governments  inflate  and  depreciate 
their  currencies  at  horrendous  rates,  the 
people  seek  escape  from  destruction  by 
hoarding  foreign  currencies  that  are  likely 
to  depreciate  at  lesser  rates.  They  are 
hoarding  n.S.  dollars  or  Investing  them 
abroad. 

Millions  of  Mexicans.  Argentineans,  Chil- 
eans, Uruguayans,  and  many  others,  found 
U.S.  dollars  and  U.S.  Investments  extremely 
advantageous.  They  rushed  to  their  banks 
loaded  with  dollar  credits  and  bought  U.S. 
dollars  for  depreciating  pesos.  The  banks 
acted  as  turntables,  bringing  dollars  in  and 
lending  them  to  people  who  would  take 
them  back  to  the  U.S.  Many  a  Florida  condo 
is  owned  by  citizens  of  bankrupt  debtor 
countries.  Their  politicians  call  it  a  "liquidi- 
ty crisis":  In  reality  it  is  a  flight  of  private 
capital  from  governments  that  would  con- 
sume and  destroy  it. 

The  soaring  inflation  of  the  1970s  natural- 
ly raised  interest  rates  which  together  with 
the  rise  in  total  indebtedness  raised  the  in- 
terest burden.  In  the  debtor  countries  a 
large  portion  of  income  now  goes  to  pay  in- 
terest on  foreign  debt  and  to  roll  over  old 
debt  at  rising  interest  rates.  Interest  pay- 
ments have  doubled  in  recent  years,  which 
without  the  Injection  of  new  loans  are 
squeezing  the  life  out  of  borrowers.  To  meet 
pressing  payment  obligations  many  resorted 
to  short-term  borrowing,  which  is  squeezing 
the  debtors  harder  still.  Many  countries  are 
de  facto  bankrupt— Mexico,  Argentina, 
Chile,  Costa  Rica.  Bolivia,  Poland.  Ruma- 
nia, and  several  African  states.  Others  may 
fall  to  make  interest  payment  when  it  falls 
due— Peru,  Venezuela.  Yugoslavia  and,  most 
important,  Brazil.  They  all  blame  the  liquid- 
ity crisis:  they  should  decry  their  own  poli- 
cies that  would  circumvent  reason  and  inex- 
orable economic  law. 

THK  CALL  rOH  "RIIACTrVATION" 

The  international  banking  system  is  under 
great  strain.  There  is  little  hope  that  many 
foreign  debtors  will  ever  repay  their  debt. 
Creditor  wealth  has  been  wasted  In  public 
works  and  social  service,  lost  on  countless 
schemes  of  government  welfare  and  devel- 
opment, which  were  to  create  a  better  world 
through  political  action  or  outright  social- 
ism. The  experiment,  which  is  costing  the 
capitalist  countries  hundreds  of  billions  of 
dollars,  is  failing  visibly  as  poverty  and 
misery  are  descending  on  the  debtor  coun- 
tries. 

But  spendthrift  politicians  rarely  leam 
from  their  own  experience.  One  political 
party  may  replace  another,  one  junta  may 
overthrow  another,  but  the  economic  poli- 
cies may  remain  unchanged  because  the  no- 
tions and  doctrines  that  are  breeding  the 
policies  are  not  changing.  The  bad  debtors 
of  the  world  now  are  calling  for  "reactiva- 
tion" which  is  more  of  the  same.  They  want 
"reinflation"  on  a  global  scale,  to  bail  out 
governments  and  companies  wallowing  in 
bad  debt.  Even  U.S.  politicians  are  talking 
about  "reactivation"  through  legislation 
that  would  lower  interest  rates,  create  more 
credit,  or  force  the  Federal  Reserve  System 


to  stimulate  the  economy  through  more 
dollar  Injections. 

The  wide  road  ahead  leads  to  "activation," 
which  in  time  will  rekindle  the  economic 
boom  and  save  many  debtors  through  mone- 
tary depreciation.  It  is  protected  by  many 
safety  nets  designed  to  cushion  the  fall  of 
the  most  reckless  debtors.  But  it  is  also  a 
downhill  road  on  which  Inflation  will  accel- 
erate, the  U.S.  dollar  will  suffer  worse 
panics  and  crises  than  in  1978  and  1979,  and 
the  world  economy  will  slowly  disintegrate 
and  sink  into  permanent  despair. 

The  road  to  peace  and  prosperity  points  in 
the  opposite  direction.  In  the  words  of  an 
18th  century  French  philosopher,  Charles 
de  Montesquieu,  "countries  are  well  culti- 
vated, not  as  they  are  fertile,  but  as  they 
are  free."  On  the  road  to  freedom  govern- 
ment powers  and  functions  must  be  reduced 
in  every  sphere  of  individual  life,  and  politi- 
cians be  separated  from  the  economic  activi- 
ty of  the  people.  Above  all,  the  political  ap- 
paratus must  be  completely  segregated  from 
money  and  finances:  the  power  over  money 
must  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  politi- 
cians and  returned  to  the  people. 

ANY  MAJOR  NATION  MAT  LEAD  THE  RETURN  TO 
FREEDOM 

Any  one  of  the  principal  countries  can 
lead  the  way.  It  would  immediately  restore 
the  individual  freedom  to  choose  any  cur- 
rency sind  medium  of  exchange,  and  remit 
the  freedom  of  contract  in  all  monetary 
matters.  In  a  country  racked  by  chronic  in- 
flations, such  as  Mexico,  Argentina,  and 
other  Latin  American  states,  financial  sta- 
bility would  soon  return  througtvU^  devel- 
opment of  a  parallel  standard  o^^os  and 
world  money,  that  is,  U.S.  dollars.  If  two  or 
more  currencies  are  freely  usable  and  ex- 
changeable in  all  transactions,  at  free  and 
unhampered  rates,  the  people  will  perfer 
the  most  stable  and  reliable  currency,  which 
in  many  countries  would  be  the  U.S.  dollar. 
Thus,  the  legal  parallel  standard  would 
probably  become  a  de  facto  dollar  standard 
in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

A  dollar  standard  in  Mexico,  Argentina. 
Chile,  and  Bolivia,  would  bring  immense  im- 
provements to  economic  life  and  well-being. 
But  the  dollar  standard  would  merely  be  an 
interim  step  on  the  road  of  monetary  free- 
dom. In  time  the  dollar  standard,  which, 
too,  is  a  political  standard  managed  by 
spendthrift  politicians  In  Washington, 
would  be  found  wanting  and.  therefore,  be 
replaced  by  the  only  natural  standard,  the 
gold  standard.  If  people  were  free  to  choose 
they  would  prefer  non-political  money, 
honest  money,  the  money  of  the  ages, 
which  is  gold. 

MONETARY  STABILITY 

If  the  U.S.  were  the  leader  toward  world 
peace  and  prosperity,  it  would  point  the  way 
toward  monetary  stability  through  the  gold 
standard.  It  would  shun  the  temptations 
and  privileges  of  a  world  dollar  standard 
and  lead  the  way  by  bringing  its  own  house 
in  order.  It  would  restore  individual  freedom 
in  money  and  banking  by  repealing  the 
myriad  of  laws  and  regulations  that  engulf 
the  financial  institutions.  Instead  of  purg- 
ing gold  from  the  financial  system  it  would 
encourage  the  use  of  gold  in  all  exchanges 
and  clear  the  way  for  a  parallel  standard  of 
dollars  and  gold. 

If  the  U.S.  government  were  a  financial 
leader  toward  monetary  stability  and  eco- 
nomic prosperity  it  would  set  an  example  to 
the  rest  of  the  world  by  balancing  its  budget 
this  year  and  every  year,  and  abstain  from 
any  further  currency  and  credit  expansion. 


And  once  the  dollar  ceases  to  looe  any  more 
purchasing  power,  not  even  5  per  cent,  3  per 
cent,  or  1  per  cent.  It  would  be  made  re- 
deemable in  gold.  In  short,  politicians  and 
government  officials  would  surrender  their 
power  over  money  and  banking  to  the 
people  who  would  be  free  to  choose. 

As  a  world  leader  the  U.S.  government 
would  withstand  the  temptation  to  rekindle 
the  world  paper  boom  through  more  infla- 
tion and  credit  expansion.  It  would  refuse  to 
join  the  Third-World  search  for  more  bank 
credits,  to  build  more  safety  nets  for  reck- 
less debtors  and  irresponsible  lenders,  grant 
more  quotas  or  foregin  aid  to  socialist  and 
communist  countries,  and  cooperate  In  any 
international  scheme  that  would  deny  mon- 
etary freedom  to  individuals.  It  would  with- 
draw from  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  and  the  World  Bank,  and  cease  to  co- 
operate with  any  government  that  seizes, 
blocks,  or  confiscates  American  property. 

As  true  leaders  of  the  free  world  Ameri- 
cans would  have  no  need  to  lead— they 
would  be  content  to  set  an  example  and 
point  the  way.* 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  ASSASSI- 
NATION OF  ARCHBISHOP 
ROMERO 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  3 
years  ago  today,  the  world  witnessed 
the  brutal  assassination  of  Archbishop 
Oscar  A.  Romero,  as  he  offered  mass 
in  San  Salvador.  He  paid  with  his  life 
for  taking  a  courageous  stand  in  de- 
fense of  his  people.  He  had  propheti- 
cally foreseen  that  outside  military 
intervention  from  any  quarter  would 
not  redress  the  fundamental  problems 
faced  by  El  Salvador,  but  would  only 
make  them  worse.  In  the  3  intervening 
years,  his  murder  has  never  been  fully 
investigated  by  the  Salvadoran  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  death  of  Archbishop  Romero  re- 
minds us  that  churches  in  El  Salvador 
have,  over  and  over,  paid  the  supreme 
price  of  the  blood  of  priests  and  minis- 
ters, sisters  and  lay  workers,  for  the 
crime  of  standing  for  the  people  and 
their  basic  human  rights.  Only  last 
week  we  were  once  again  shocked  and 
dismayed  by  the  decision  of  an  appel- 
late court  in  El  Salvador  that  there  is 
insufficient  evidence  to  try  the  five  na- 
tional guardsmen  accused  of  murder- 
ing four  American  churchwomen  in 
December  1980. 

In  El  Salvador,  all  who  favor  social 
progress  put  their  lives  on  the  line. 
Last  fall,  the  authorities  ordered  re- 
leased for  lack  of  evidence  a  military 
officer  implicated  in  the  deaths  of  the 
Salvadoran  land  reform  director  and 
two  American  labor  advisers  in  Janu- 
ary 1981.  Weeks  and  months  have 
given  way  to  long  years  since  all  of 
these  callous  killings  took  place,  and 
yet,  in  each  case,  true  Justice  remains 
as  far  off  as  ever. 

Even  worse,  in  the  intervening  years, 
the  Salvadoran  authorities  have  failed 
to  bring  Indiscriminate  violence  by  the 
Armed  Forces  under  control.  In  1982. 
Government  forces  or  allied  paramili- 


tary grouiM  carried  out  over  5.000  po- 
litical murders,  nearly  half  of  them  in 
the  final  6  months  of  the  year,  accord- 
ing to  the  Legal  Protection  Office  of 
the  Archdiocese  of  San  Salvador.  In- 
timidation, kidnaping,  and  torture  of 
opposition  leaders  remain  a  way  of  life 
in  El  Salvador. 

In  the  face  of  these  outrageous 
abuses,  the  administration  has  certi- 
fied that  EH  Salvador  Is  making 
progress  on  human  rights  and  is  eligi- 
ble for  continued  assistance;  it  is  now 
attempting  to  give  that  country  more 
than  four  times  more  military  aid 
than  was  authorized  by  Congress  in 
the  continuing  resolution  adopted  for 
fiscal  year  1983.  In  the  Appropriations 
Committees  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House,  and  in  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Conunittee,  efforts  are  now  un- 
derway to  limit  that  aid,  to  cap  the 
number  of  military  advisers,  and  to  re- 
quire Judicial  reforms,  human  rights 
progress  and  unconditional  discussions 
between  the  Government  and  the  op- 
position in  El  Salvador. 

I  strongly  support  these  congression- 
al efforts,  and  I  believe  that  now  is  the 
time  to  shift  decisively  from  policies  of 
military  escalation  to  policies  of  politi- 
cal reconciliation.  The  way  to  stop  the 
violence  in  El  Salvador  is  not  to  en- 
hance the  capability  of  the  military 
and  paramilitary  forces  In  that  coim- 
try  to  bring  death  to  church  leaders 
and  political  opponents  who  have  the 
temerity  to  call  for  dialog,  reconcilia- 
tion, and  negotiations.  I  believe  that 
the  way  to  end  the  war  is  to  deny  in- 
creased military  assistance  to  El  Salva- 
dor until  the  Government  there  has 
agreed  to  unconditional  negotiations, 
accompanied  by  a  ceasefire  in  place, 
which  could  lead  to  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment. That  is  the  best  way  for  us  to 
honor  the  life  of  Archbishop  Romero 
and  to  carry  on  the  work  of  peace  and 
reconciliation  for  which  he  gave  his 
life. 

On  March  23,  leading  individuals 
and  organizations  across  our  Nation 
joined  in  an  Important  appeal  for 
"peaceful  resolution  rather  than  in- 
creasing militarization"  In  El  Salvador, 
Honduras,  Guatemala,  and  Nicaragua. 
I  congratulate  them  for  imdertaklng 
their  vital  "Campaign  for  Pesw:e  and 
Justice  in  Central  America,"  and  I  re- 
quest that  the  text  of  their  National 
Appeal  and  the  list  of  the  endorsers  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Recoro. 

The  material  follows: 
National  Appeal  for  Peace  With  Justice  in 
Central  America 
As  individuals  and  organizations  from 
throughout  the  United  States,  we  join  to- 
gether in  common  concern  about  the  grow- 
ing human  suffering  in  Central  America  and 
the  failure  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  to  pursue 
the  search  for  a  Just  and  lasting  peace.  The 
toll  of  this  suffering  has  increased  dramati- 
cally in  recent  months.  U.S. -supporting  re- 
gimes in  El  Salvador  and  Guatemala  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  kidnapping.  Illegal  deten- 
tion, torture  and  death  of  thousands  of  civil- 


ians and  the  displacement  of  more  than  a 
million  people  from  their  homes  and  fami- 
lies. In  Honduras  some  of  these  practices 
have  t)egun  to  appear.  Escalating  attacks 
from  Honduras  Into  Nicaragua  have  raised 
fears  of  a  full-scale  war  between  the  two 
countries.  Government  troops  in  Guatemala 
are  massacring  entire  indigenous  communi- 
ties. 

As  United  States  citizens  we  are  particu- 
larly concerned  about  the  role  of  our  gov- 
ernment in  this  suffering.  U.S.  military  aid 
and  Intervention  in  the  region  have  spi- 
ralled upward.  U.S.  covert  operations 
against  the  government  of  Nicaragua  have 
recently  been  admitted  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment. Our  government  has  yet  to  support 
any  initiative  for  a  comprehensive  political 
solution  between  all  parties  to  the  conflict 
in  El  Salvador:  nor  has  it  supported  propos- 
als for  negotiations  specifically  aimed  at  re- 
ducing f,he  threat  of  war  between  Honduras 
and  Nicaragua.  It  is  time  that  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment seek  such  opportunities  for  peace- 
ful resolution  rather  than  increasing  milita- 
rization. 

Therefore,  to  avert  the  tragedy  of  larger 
war  and  loss  of  life  in  Central  America  and 
to  contribute  toward  the  establishment  of 
peace  with  justice  in  the  region,  we  urgently 
caU  on  our  government  to: 

1.  stop  all  U.S.  military  aid  to  and  inter- 
vention in  El  Salvador,  Honduras  and  Gua- 
temala. 

2.  stop  U.S.  covert  operations  and  all  other 
destabilization  activity  against  Nicaragua. 

3.  vigorously  support  a  negotiated  political 
solution  between  all  parties  involved  in  the 
conflict  in  El  Salvador  and  support  the 
Mexico- Venezuela  peace  initiative  which 
calls  for  talks  between  the  U.S.  and  Nicara- 
gua and  between  Honduras  and  Nicaragua. 

4.  grant  temporary  asylum  to  Central 
American  refugees  until  they  can  safely 
return  to  their  homelands. 

We  further  pledge  to  work  together  with 
other  concerned  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions in  this  "Campaign  for  Peace  with  Jus- 
tice in  Central  America."  to  alert  the  Ameri- 
can public  to  the  dangers  of  a  foreign  policy 
based  on  intervention  and  to  generate  broad 
support  for  alternatives  which  promote  a 
lasting  and  just  peace. 

organizational  ENDORSEBfENTS 

American  Association  of  Jurists.  U.S.  Sec- 
tion. 

American  Baptist  Churches-U.S.A..  Wash- 
ington Office. 

American  Christians  for  the  Abolition  of 
Torture. 

American  for  the  Abolition  of  Torture. 

American  Friends  Service  Committee. 

Artists  for  Nuclear  Disarmament. 

Benedictine  Monks  of  Weston  Priory. 

Black  American  Law  Students.  George- 
town Chapter. 

Catherine  Spaulding  Ecumenical  Center 
Staff. 

Carolina  Interfaith  Task  Force  on  Central 
America. 

Center  for  the  Study  of  the  Americas. 

Catholic  Peace  Ministry  of  Des  Moines. 

Center  for  Constitutional  Rights. 

Center  of  Concern. 

Center  for  Development  Policy. 

Center  for  International  Policy. 

Center  for  National  Security  Studies. 

Chile  Committea  on  Human  Rights. 

Church  Committee  for  Human  Rights  in 
the  Philippines. 

Charlottesville  Peace  Center. 

Christian  Church  (Disciples  of  Christ), 
Department  of  Church  in  Society. 

Church  of  the  Brethren. 


Church  Women  United. 

Citizen  Energy  Project. 

Clergy  and  Laity  Concerned. 

Coalition  of  Latin  American  Trade  Union- 
ists. 

Coalition  for  a  New  Foreign  and  Military 
Policy. 

Commission  on  U.S.-Central  American  Re- 
lations. 

Committee  in  Solidarity  with  the  People 
of  El  Salvador. 

Committee  Against  Registration  and  the 
Draft. 

Consolata  Fathers,  Washington,  DC. 

Council  on  Hemispheric  Affairs. 

Democratic  Socialists  of  America. 

DISARM  Education  Fund. 

Dominican  Sisters  of  the  Poor. 

Environmental  Action. 

Eiivironmental  Action  Foundation. 

Environmentalists  for  Full  Employment. 

Episcopal  Peace  Fellowship. 

Ecumenical    Program    for    International 
Communication  and  Action. 

Fellowship  of  Reconciliation. 

Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion. 

Friends  of  the  Filipino  People. 

Franciscan   Federation   of  Brothers  and 
Sisters  of  the  United  States. 

Franciscan    Missionary    Sisters    of    the 
Divine  ChUd. 

Fund  for  Constitutional  Government. 

Fund  for  New  Priorities  in  America. 

Fur,  Leather  and  Machine  Joint  Board, 
New  York  City. 

Haitian  Refugee  Project. 

Humanitas  International. 

Indian  Law  Resource  Center. 

Institute    for    Food    and    Development 
Policy. 

Institute  for  Secular  Missionaries. 

Intercommunity  Center  for  Justice  and 
Peace.  New  York  City. 

International  Longshoremen's  and  Ware- 
housemen's Union. 

Interreligious  Task  Force  on  El  Salvador 
and  Central  America. 

Justice  and  Peace  Committee,  Archdiocese 
of  Newark. 

Justice   and   Peace   Committee,   Midwest 
Capuchins. 

Leadership  Conference  of  Women  Reli- 
gious. 

League  of  United  Latin  American  Citizens. 

MaryknoU  Fathers  and  Brothers. 

Maryknoll  Sisters,  Office  of  Social  Con- 
cerns. 

Middle  East  Resource  Center. 

Mobilization  for  Survival. 

National  Alliance  Against  Racial  and  Po- 
litical Repression. 

National  Assembly  of  Religious  Women. 

National  Black  United  Front. 

National  Conference  of  Black  Lawyers. 

National  Federation  of  Priests  Councils, 
Executive  Council. 

National  Lawyers  Guild. 

National  Network  in  Solidarity  with  the 
People  of  Guatemala. 

National  Network  in  Solidarity  with  the 
People  of  Nicaragua. 

National  Office  of  'Jesuit  Social  Ministries. 

NETWORK. 

New  Hampshire  Sisters  of  Mercy. 
North  American  Congress  on  Latin  Amer- 
ica. 

Northern    Provincial    Team.    Sisters    of 
Charity  of  St.  Elizabeth. 
Organizing  Media  Project. 
Other  Side. 

Religious  Task  Force  on  Central  America. 
Riverside  Church  Disarmament  Program. 
SANE. 
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School  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame.  Boston 
Province. 

School  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame.  Provincial 
Chapter,  Wilton.  Connecticut. 

Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  of  Peace.  General 
Council. 

Sisters  of  Loretto.  Denver,  Colorado. 

Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  de  Namur.  Mary- 
land Region. 

Sojourners. 

Transafrica.  ^ 

Unitarian  Unlversalist  Assodtation. 

Unitarian  Unlversalist  Peace  Fellowship. 

Unitarian  Unlversalist  Service  Committee. 

United  Church  of  Christ. 

United  Church  of  Christ.  Commission  for 
Racial  Justice. 

United  Methodist  Church.  Board  of 
Church  and  Society,  Department  of  Peace 
and  World  Order. 

United  Methodist  Church,  Board  of 
Global  Ministries,  Women's  Division. 

United  Presbyterian  Church-USA. 

United  States  Catholic  Mission  Associa- 
tion. 

United  States  Fanners  Association. 

United  States  Peace  Council. 

United  States  Student  Association. 

War  Resisters  League. 

Washington  Office  on  Africa. 

Washington  Office  of  the  Episocopal 
Church. 

Washington  Office  on  Latin  America. 

Women's  International  League  for  Peace 
and  Freedom. 

Women  for  Racial  and  Economic  Equality. 

Women  Strike  for  Peace.  Washington 
Office. 

Women  USA. 

Young  Ideas.  Inc. 

PROMIHEIfT  IKDIVIDnALS— ELECTED  OFFICIALS 

The  Honorable  Michael  Dukakis.  Gover- 
nor of  Massachusetts. 

The  Honorable  Johnny  Ford,  President, 
National  Conference  of  Black  Mayors. 

The  Honorable  Donald  M.  Fraser,  Mayor 
of  Minneapolis. 

The  Honorable  Richard  Gordon  Hatcher. 

The  Honorable  Gus  Newport,  Mayor  of 
Berkeley. 

The  Honorable  Mr.  Van  Allen,  Mayor  of 
Santa  Cruz. 

The  Honorable  Andrew  Toung,  Mayor  of 
Atlanta. 

The  Honorable  George  Bachrach,  Massa- 
chusetts State  Senator. 

The  Honorable  Julian  Bond,  Georgia 
State  Senator. 

The  Honorable  John  W.  Olver,  Massachu- 
setts State  Senator. 

The  Honorable  Michael  J.  Barrett,  Massa- 
chusetts State  Representative. 

The  Honorable  Stephen  W.  Doran,  Massa- 
chusetts State  Representative. 

The  Honorable  Thomas  M.  Gallagher, 
Massachusetts  State  Representative. 

The  Honorable  Saundra  Graham,  Massa- 
chusetts State  Representative. 

Maryann  Mahaffey.  President  Pro-Tem, 
Detroit  City  Council. 

Harry  Britt,  San  Francisco  City  Supervi- 
sor. 

Carol  Ruth  Silver.  San  Francisco  City  Su- 
pervisor. 

Nancy  Walker,  San  Francisco  City  Super- 
visor. 

Jane  Benedict.  Chairperson.  New  York 
Metropolitan  Council  on  Housing. 

James  P.  Conn,  Santa  Monica  City  Coun- 
cil Member. 

John  George.  Alameda  County  Supervi- 
sor. 

Santa  Cr\iz  Council  Members  Laird. 
Mellis.  Rotkin  and  Wormhoudt. 


CIVIL  KIGRTS.  HUItAM  RIGHTS  Aid) 
DISARMAMEIfT 

Phil  Aaron,  S.M.,  Director,  Strategies  for 
Responsible  Development. 

The  Honorable  Bella  S.  Abzug.  President, 
Women  USA. 

Cynthia  Amson,  Visiting  PeUow,  Institute 
for  Policy  Studies;  author,  "El  Salvador:  A 
Revolution  Confronts  the  United  SUtes." 

Joan  Baez,  President,  Humanitas  Interna- 
tional. 

Richard  Bamet,  Senior  Fellow,  Institute 
for  Policy  Studies. 

EUen  Binder.  Coordinator.  P.E.N.  Free- 
dom to  Write  Committee. 

Lawrence  Bims,  Executive  Director.  Coun- 
cil on  Hemispheric  Affairs. 

Tony  Bonilla,  President,  League  of  United 
Latin  American  Citizens. 

Robert  Borosage,  Director,  Institute  for 
Policy  Studies. 

Ken  Bossong,  Coordinator,  Citizen  Energy 
Project. 

Anne  Braden,  Co-Chairperson,  Southern 
Organizing  Committee  for  Economic  and 
Social  Justice. 

Cynthia  M.  Buhl,  Human  Rights  Coordi- 
nator, Coalition  for  a  New  Foreign  and  Mili- 
tary Policy. 

Roger  Burbach,  Director,  Center  for  the 
Study  of  the  Americas. 

Binie  Burrows,  International  Secretary, 
Women  for  Racial  and  Economic  Equality. 

Judy  Butler,  Editor,  North  American  Con- 
gress on  Latin  America. 

Jack  Calhoun,  Co-Chairperson,  Commit- 
tee Against  Registration  and  the  Draft. 

Sr.  Anita  Caspary,  I.H.M.,  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Peace  and  Justice  Center. 

Dick  Clark,  Senior  Fellow,  Aspen  Insti- 
tute; U.S.  Senator  from  Iowa,  1973-1979. 

Ramsey  Clark,  President,  DISARM  Edu- 
cation Fund. 

Frank  Clemente,  National  Coordinator, 
Jobs  with  Peace  Campaign. 

Joseph  Collins,  Co-Founder,  Institute  for 
Food  and  Development  Policy. 
David  Cortright,  Director.  SANE. 
Frank  Shaffer  Corona,  National  Repre- 
sentative, La  Raza  Unida  Party. 

Reverend  Herbert  Daughtry,  Chairman, 
National  Black  United  Front,  President,  Af- 
rican Christian  Peoples  Organization. 

Robert  Drinan,  S.J.,  President,  Americans 
for  Democratic  Action. 

Leslie  Dunbar,  Director,  Project  on  Na- 
tional Goals,  Fund  for  Peace;  former  Direc- 
tor, Southern  Regional  Council  and  the 
Field  Foundation. 

Joseph  T.  Eldridge,  Director,  Washington 
Office  on  Latin  America. 

Janice  Fine,  President,  United  States  Stu- 
dent Association. 

Jo  Marie  Griesgraber,  Deputy  Director, 
Washington  Office  on  Latin  America. 

Morton  Halperin,  Director,  Center  for  Na- 
tional Security  Studies. 

Michael  Harrington,  Chairperson,  Demo- 
cratic Socialists  of  America. 

Gordon  Haskell.  Political  Director,  Demo- 
cratic Socialists  of  America. 

Steve  Hellinger.  Co-Director,  Develop- 
ment GAP. 

Russ  Hennenway,  National  Committee  for 
an  Effective  Congress. 

Esther  Herst,  National  Director,  National 
Committee  Against  Repressive  Legislation. 

Anne  Helen  Hess,  President,  Nuclear  In- 
formation and  Resource  Center. 

Michael  Klare,  Fellow,  Institute  for  Policy 
Studies. 
Karen  King.  Jubilee.  Inc. 


Steve  Klein.  Communications  Coordina- 
tor. Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.  Center  for 
Non-Violent  Social  Change. 

Christ  Krueger,  Coordinator,  Guatemala 
Scholars  Network. 

Maggie  Kuhn,  National  Convenor,  Gray 
Panthers. 

Saul  Landau,  Senior  Fellow,  Institute  for 
Policy  Studies. 

Sally  Lilienthal,  Director,  Ploughshares 
Fund. 

Glno  Lofredo,  Executive  Director,  Com- 
mission on  U.S.-Central  American  Relations. 
Jim    McGlnnls,    Director,    Institute    for 
Peace  and  Justice. 

Frances  Moore  Lappe,  Co-Founder,  Insti- 
tute for  Food  and  Development  Policy. 

Lindsay  Mattison,  Director,  Center  for  De- 
velopment Policy. 

Isabel  Letelier,  Senior  Fellow,  Institute 
for  Policy  Studies. 
Mark  Olson,  Co-Editor,  The  Other  Side. 
Maurice  Paprin.  President.  Fund  for  New 
Priorities  in  America. 
Michael  Parentl.  author,  lecturer. 
Gail  S.  Phares,  Director,  Carolina  Inter- 
faith  Task  Force  on  Central  America. 

WUliam  Preston,  Jr.,  President,  Fund  for 
Open  Information  and  Accountability. 

Donald  L.  Ranard,  Director,  Center  for 
International  Policy. 

Marcus  Raskin,  Senior  Fellow,  Institute 
for  Policy  Studies. 
Randall  Robinson,  Director,  Transafrica. 
Janet     Schenk,     Vice-President,     North 
American  Congress  on  Latin  America. 

Judy  Schnidmann,  President,  United 
States  Student  Association. 

Jean  Sindab,  Director.  Washington  Office 
on  Africa. 

Edward  F.  Snyder,  Executive  Secretary, 
Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation. 
Kristen   Stelk.   University   of   California 
Student  Lobby. 

Kay  Studer,  Coordinator,  Women  for 
Guatemala. 

Amoldo  S.  Torres,  National  Executive  Di- 
rector, League  of  United  Latin  American 
Citizens. 

Edith  VlUastrigo,  National  Legislative  Co- 
ordinator, Women  Strike  for  Peace. 

Stephen  Volk,  President,  North  American 
Congress  on  Latin  America. 

Cora  Weiss,  Co-Director,  Riverside 
Church  Disarmament  Program. 

Richard  Alan  White,  PhD,  Project  Direc- 
tor, Third  World  Center  for  Economic 
Social  Studies. 

Dr.  Bill  Wickersham,  Executive  Director, 
World  Federalists  Association. 

Alice  Zachmann.  Coordinator,  Guatema- 
lan Human  Rights  Commission  in  the 
United  States. 

Aime  B.  Zill,  President,  Fund  for  Consti- 
tutional Government. 
Victor  Kovner,  Esq.,  Attomey-at-Law. 
Alan  Levine,  Esq.,  Attomey-at-Law. 
Jack  Levine,  Esq.,  Attomey-at-Law. 
Michael  Ratner,  President,  National  Law- 
yers Guild. 
Peter  Weiss,  Esq.,  Attomey-at-Law. 
Melvin  Wulf,  Esq.,  Attomey-at-Law. 

LABOR  AND  PROFESSIONAL  ASSOCIATIONS 

Jim  Bell,  President,  Coalition  of  Black 
Trade  Unionists. 

Chauncy  Alexander,  Executive  Director, 
National  Association  of  Social  Workers, 
1969-1982;  consultant.  Alexander  Associates. 

Arnold  Braithwalte,  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  William  F.  Ryan  Community  Health 
Center  (NYC). 

John  P.  David,  Director.  Southem  Appa- 
lachian Labor  School. 


Douglas  Fraser.  President.  United  Auto- 
mobile, Aerospace  &  Agricultural  Imple- 
ment Workers  of  America. 

Robert  F.  Goss,  President,  OU,  Chemical 
and  Atomic  Workers  International  Union. 

Edward  Gray.  Director.  United  Auto 
Workers,  Region  9. 

Jim  Herman,  President,  International 
Longshoremen's  and  Warehousemen's 
Union. 

Terry  Hemdon,  Executive  Director.  Na- 
tional Education  Association. 

Joe  Jamison.  Executive  Director.  Irish- 
American  Labor  Committee. 

James  Kane.  General  President.  United 
Electrical,  Radio  and  Machine  Workers  of 
America. 

David  Livingston,  President,  United  Auto 
Workers,  District  65. 

Henry  Nicholas,  President,  National  Drug 
and  Hospital  Workers  Union,  District  1199. 

William  Nuchow.  Secretary-Treasurer. 
International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters. 
Local  801. 

Charles  Perlik,  Jr..  President.  The  News- 
paper Guild  (AFL-CIO,  CLC). 

Cleveland  Robinson,  Secretary-Treasurer, 
United  Auto  Workers,  District  65. 

Dr.  Helen  Rodriguez  Trias,  New  York 
Health  and  Hospital  Corps. 

Prank  Rosen,  President,  United  Electrical, 
Radio  and  Machine  Workers  of  America, 
District  11. 

Jack  Sheinkman,  Secretary-Treasurer, 
Amalgamated  Clothing  and  Textile  Workers 
Union. 

Don  Stillman,  Director  of  Governmental 
and  International  Affairs,  United  Auto 
Workers. 

Edwin  -Vargas,  President,  Greater  Hart- 
ford Central  Labor  Council. 

Dale  Wiehoff,  United  States  Farmers  As- 
sociation. 

William  M.  Wlnplsinger,  President,  Inter- 
national Association  of  Machinists  &  Aero- 
space Workers. 

ARTS  AND  HUMANITIES 

Steve  Allen,  Actor. 

Ed  Asner,  Actor. 

Rita  Mae  Brown,  Novelist. 

Ellen  Burstyn,  Actress. 

David  Clennon,  Actor. 

Andrea  Dworkin,  Writer. 

Florence  Falk,  President,  Performing  Arts 
for  Nuclear  Disarmament. 

Mike  Farrell,  Actor. 

Carolyn  Forche,  Poet. 

John  Houseman.  Actor. 

Linda  Kelsey.  Actress. 

Sarah  S.  Kovner,  President,  Arts.  Letters 
and  Politics. 

Audre  Lorde,  Poet. 

Albert  Maltz.  Writer. 

Susan  Moeller.  Photojoumallst. 

Carole  Oligario,  Screenwriter. 

Susan  Sarandon,  Actress. 

■Holly  Sklar,  Author. 

David  Soul,  Actor. 

Wallace  Stegner,  Writer,  1972  Pulitzer 
Prize. 

Gloria  Steinem,  Editor,  Ms.  Magazine. 

I.  F.  Stone,  Journalist. 

Mary  Travers,  Singer,  Recording  Artist. 

Richard  Ulman,  Novelist. 

Alice  Walker,  Novelist. 

REUGIOUB 

Roman  Catholic 

The  Most  Reverend  Thomas  Gumbleton, 
Catholic  Archdiocese  of  Detroit. 

The  Most  Reverend  Walter  Schoenherr, 
Catholic  Archdiocese  of  Detroit. 

The  Most  Reverend  Nicholas  D'Antonio. 
Auxiliary  Bishop  of  New  Orleans. 


The  Most  Reverend  Joseph  Gossman, 
Catholic  Diocese  of  Raleigh. 

The  Most  Reverend  Lawrence  J.  McNa 
mara.  Catholic  Diocese  of  Grand  Island. 

The  Most  Reverend  Kenneth  J.  Povlsh, 
Catholic  Diocese  of  Lansing. 

The  Most  Reverend  James  S.  Sullivan, 
Catholic  Diocese  of  Lansing. 

The  Most  Reverend  Kermeth  Utener, 
Catholic  Diocese  of  Saginaw. 

The  Most  Reverend  Walter  F.  Sullivan, 
Catholic  Diocese  of  Richmond. 

Sr.  Marjorie  Tutte,  O.P.,  President,  Na 
tlonal  Assembly  of  Religious  Women;  Dlrec 
tor.  Ecumenical  Citizen  Action,  Church 
Women  United. 

Sr.  Arm  Gormly,  Coordinator,  Interna- 
tional Justice  Network,  Assistant  Executive 
Director,  United  States  Catholic  Associa- 
tion. 

Fr.  Simon  E.  Smith,  8J.,  Jesuit  Missions. 

Sr.  Lora  Ann  Qulnonez,  C.D.P.,  Executive 
Director,  Leadership  Conference  of  Reli- 
gious Women. 

Sr.  Rite  Hoffbauer,  GNSH.  Leadership 
Conference  of  Religious  Women. 

Sr.  Rosemary  Ronk,  Leadership  Confer- 
ence of  Religious  Women,  Region  VII. 

Ruth  Fltzpartlck,  Washington  Represent- 
ative, National  Assembly  of  Religious 
Women. 

Fr.  Ronald  Carignan,  OMI,  President, 
Conference  of  Major  Superiors  of  Men. 

Fr.  Joseph  Nangle,  OFM,  Justice  and 
Peace  Liaison,  Conference  of  Major  Superi- 
ors of  Men. 

Sr.  Janet  Gottschalk.  SCMM.  Sector  Su- 
perior. Sector  North  America. 

Pr.  James  Noonan.  Superior  General. 
MaryknoU  Fathers  and  Brothers. 

Sister  M.  Theresa  Kane,  Roman  Catholic 
Director,  Sisters  of  Mercy  of  the  Union. 

Mary  Mitchell,  President,  Dominican  Sis- 
ters of  the  Poor. 

Sr.  Marian  McAvoy.  S.L..  President.  Sis- 
ters of  Loretto. 

Fr.  Gaspar  LoBiondo,  S.J.,  Director,  Na- 
tional Office  of  Jesuit  Social  Ministries. 

Daniel  P.  Driscoll,  M.M.,  Director,  Justice 
and  Peace  Office,  MaryknoU  Fathers  and 
Brothers. 

Sr.  Helene  O'SuUlvan,  Director,  Office  of 
Social  Concerns,  MaryknoU  Sisters. 

Sr.  Anne  Fleming,  RSM,  Provincial  Ad- 
ministration Team,  Detroit  Province. 

Sr.  Alice  Gerdemann,  CDP,  Provincial  Ad- 
ministration Team,  Sisters  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence. 

Mary  O'Keefe,  Former  Director,  National 
Assembly  of  Religious  Women. 

John  Gussenbauer,  Office  of  Social  Devel- 
opment and  World  Peace,  Diocese  of  Sagi- 
naw. 

Sr.  Patricia  Joseph,  RSM,  General  Coun- 
cU,  Sisters  of  Mercy,  Marion,  PA. 

Fr.  Ed  KlUacky,  Director,  MaryknoU 
Washington  Office.  Justice  and  Peace  Divi- 
sion. 

Sr.  CeUa  King.  Provincial.  Sisters  of  St. 
Joseph  of  Peace,  St.  Joseph  Province. 

Rev.  Michael  Lavelle,  S.J.,  Provincial,  De- 
troit Society  of  Jesuits. 

Sr.  Rite  Powell,  RSM,  Assistant  Superior 
General,  Sisters  of  Mercy,  Marlon,  PA. 

Rev.  Ronald  Smith,  OFM,  Minister  Pro- 
vincial of  Capuchins,  Midwest  Province. 

Sr.  Mary  Luke  Tobln,  SL,  Director, 
Thomas  Merton  Center  for  Creative  Ex- 
change. 

Sr.  Katherine  Mulkerrln.  CSJ,  President, 
Boston  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph. 

Terry  Cassidy,  Chairperson  of  Peace  and 
Justice,  St.  Meinrod  Theology. 

Fr,  WUliam  Davis,  Christie  Center. 


Fr.  lArry,  OFM,  Franciscan  Social  Con- 
cerns Committee. 

Rev.  David  Garcia,  Pastor.  St.  Mark's 
Church.  New  York  City. 

Sr.  Adela  Gross,  Franciscan  Sisters  of 
Uttle  Falls,  MN. 

Rev.  Alfred  Hennely,  S.J.,  Woodstock 
Theological  Center,  Georgetown  University. 

Sr.  Gwen  Hennessey,  CathoUc  Peace  Min- 
istry, Des  Moines,  lA. 

Pauline  Pitruzzella,  RSM.  Center  for  Jus- 
tice. Buffalo,  NY. 

Sr.  Margaret  Krantz,  Franciscan  Mission- 
ary Sisters  of  the  Divine  ChUd. 

Sr.  Lorette  Vitter,  Srs.  of  St.  Frances. 
Joliet.  IL. 

Fr.  James  Zellnsky.  Capuchins. 

Sr.  Doris  Koenlg.  OLVM.  Pax  Christi. 
West  Virginia. 

Sr.  Martha  Wordeman.  OLVM.  Pax  Chris- 
ti. West  Virginia. 

Sr.  Jackie  Hudson,  OP,  National  Assembly 
of  Religious  Women,  Michigan/Ohio  Repre- 
sentetlve 

Sr.  Rosemary  Hewitt,  Great  Lakes  Provin- 
cial, Sisters  of  Charity. 

Rev.  John  Nader,  Downtown  Vicarate. 
Archdiocese  of  Detroit. 

Rev.  Robert  McGrath,  Grand  River  Vicar- 
ate, Archdiocese  of  Detroit. 

Religious  of  Sacred  Heart,  Detroit. 

Kathleen  Carter,  Director,  Jesuit  Volun- 
teer Corps.  Midwest. 

Delano  H.  Berry,  Kingston  Peace  and  Jus- 
tice Committee,  Raleigh  Diocese. 

Presbyterian  Church- VS 

Bob  Armlstead,  Staff  Associate  for  Latin 
America  and  the  Caribbean. 

United  Pregbyterian  Church-USA 
WlUlam  P.  Thompson,  Steted  Clerk  of  the 
General  Assembly. 

Dr.  John  MacLeod,  Jr.,  Executive  Direc- 
tor, North  Carolina  Synod. 

Rev.  WiUiam  Sloane  Coffin.  Pastor,  River- 
side Church.  New  York  City. 

Baptist 

Charles  WilUam  Butler,  President,  Pro- 
gressive National  Baptist  Convention.  Inc. 

Robert  Tiller,  Director  of  Govemmental 
Relations,  American  Baptist  Church,  Wash- 
ington Office. 

Robert  A.  Fisher,  Manager.  Ministry  of 
Laity  Program,  American  Baptist  Churches 
National  Ministries. 

Rev.  Robert  Seymour,  Binkely  Baptist 
Church,  Chapel  HiU,  NC. 

Rev.  W.  W.  Finlator,  North  Carolina 
Southem  Baptist  Church,  Raleigh. 

Dr.  Glen  Stassen,  Southem  Baptist  Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

Quaker 

Sephen  G.  Cary,  Chairperson.  American 
Friends  Service  Committee. 

Joe  Volk,  Peace  Education  Secretary, 
AFSC. 

Jack  Malinowski,  Director.  Human  Rights, 
Peace  Education,  AFSC. 

Unitarian 

Richard  Scoble,  Executive  Director,  Uni- 
tarian Unlversalist  Service  Committee. 

Robert  Alpem,  Director,  Washington 
Office,  Unitarian  Unlversalist  Association. 

Lorette  J.  WlUiams,  Director,  Social  Re- 
sponsibility Section,  Unitarian  Unlversalist 
Association. 

Rev.  Parley  W.  Wheelwright.  President. 
Unitarian  Unlversalist  Peace  FeUowship. 

Jevnsh 
Ken  GUes.  New  Jewish  Agenda. 
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Rabbi  David  Saperstetn.  Co-Director.  Reli- 
gious Action  Center,  Union  of  American 
Hebrew  Congregations. 

Rabbi  Ernest  J.  Conrad,  Temple  Kol  Ami, 
West  Bloomfleld,  MI. 

Rabbi  Richard  Hertz.  Professor  of  Jewish 
Studies.  University  of  Detroit. 

Christian  Church  IDiaciplesJ 
Ronald   Pfile,    Executive   Secretary.   De- 
partment of  Church  In  Society. 

M.  Frisco  Gilchrist,  Co-Director.  Interna- 
tional Human  Rights  Program. 
Lutheran 
Dr.  Michael  McDaniel.  Presiding  Bishop, 
Lutheran   Church    in   America,   Salisbury, 
NC. 

Betty  Richardson  Nute.  Lutheran  World 
Relief. 

United  Oiurch  of  Christ 
Dr.  Avery  Post.  President. 
Patricia  Rumcr.  Latin  America  Division. 
Dr.  Charles  E.  Cobb,  Executive  Director, 
Commission  for  Racial  Justice. 

Church  of  the  Brethren 
Robert  W.  Neff ,  General  Secretary. 

Episcopal 
Bishop  John  H.  B»irt,  Urban  Bishops  Coa- 
lition. 

William  W.  Weiler.  Director,  Washington 
Office  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

Bishop  H.  Coleman  McGehee,  Jr.,  Diocese 
of  Michigan. 
Mary  Lou  Suhor,  Editor.  The  Witness. 

United  Methodist  Church 
Bishop  Jesse  DeWitt.  President.  General 
Board  of  Global  Ministries. 

Bishop  Leroy  C.  Hodapp.  President  of 
General  Board  of  Church  and  Society. 
United  Methodist  Church. 

Dr.  Randolph  Nugent.  General  Secretary, 
General  Board  of  Global  Ministries. 

GuiUermo  Chavez,  Director,  Political  and 
Human  Rights  Department.  General  Board 
of  Church  and  Society. 

Joyce  B.  Stanton.  Associate  Council  Direc- 
tor. Detroit  Conference. 

Dr.  Royal  Synwolt.  Assistant  to  the 
Bishop.  MI. 

Rev.  Joseph  Mann.  Wesley  Foundation. 
Raleigh,  NC. 

Fern  Ferguson,  former  President, 
Women's  Division. 

Mennonite 
Urbane    Peachey,    Executive    Secretary, 
Mennonite  Central  Committee. 

Delton  Franz,  Mennonite  Central^  Com- 
mittee, Washington  Office. 
Councils 
Dr.  Joseph  Lowery,  President,  Southern 
Christian  Iieadershlp  Conference. 

Bishop  John  Adams,  Chairperson,  Con- 
gress of  National  Blacli  Churches. 

Rev.  S.L.  Harvey.  President,  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference  of  LA. 

Victoria  J.  Purlo,  Latin  America  Coordina- 
tor, New  York  State  Council  of  Churches. 

Rev.  Dr.  Eugene  L.  Stockwell,  Associate 
General  Secretary  for  Overseas  Missions, 
National  CouncU  of  Churches. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  William  L.  Wipfler,  Director, 
Human  Rights  Office,  National  Council  of 
Churches. 

Divinity  Schools 
Br.    Samuel    Citero.    O.C.    Chairperson. 
Social     Justice     Committee.     Washington 
Theological  Union. 

EsteUa  n>arra.  Migrant  Ministry.  Universi- 
ty of  Dayton. 

Eugene  Te  Selle,  Vanderbilt  University  Di- 
vinity School. 


ACADDaC 

Kenneth  Arrow.  Nobel  Laureate  in  Eco- 
nomics. Department  of  Economics.  Stanford 
University. 

Walter  Gilbert.  Nobel  Laureate  in  Chem- 
istry. 

Salvador  Lurla.  Nobel  Laureate  in  Biol- 
ogy. Professor  of  Biology.  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology. 

George  Wald,  Nobel  Laureate  in  Physiolo- 
gy; Professor  Emeritus  of  Biology,  Harvard 
University. 
Daniel  Aaron,  Harvard  University. 
Jonathan  Aaron.  Harvard  University. 
Ronald  Aaron,  Northwestern  University. 
Richard  Astusar,  University  of  Iowa. 
Carol  Abate,  W.  Valley  College. 
Larry  Abl}ot,  Brandeis  University. 
Ricard  Abel,  University  of  California.  Los 
Angeles. 

Rose  Abendstem,  University  of  Massachu- 
setts. Boston. 
James  Ackerman.  Harvard  University. 
Richard  N.  Adam.  University  of  Texas. 
Gregory  Alexander,  University  of  Califor- 
nia, Los  Angeles. 
J.  Alexander,  Babson  University. 
Susan  Alexander,  Simmons  University. 
Chester  A.  Alper.  Harvard  Medical  School. 
Richard  Alpert,  New  England  School  of 
Law. 

Jeannette  Ambrose,  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Boston. 

Warren  Ambrose.  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Techology. 
Harold  Amos,  Harvard  Medical  School. 
Gosta  E.  Anderson.  Harvard  University. 
W.H.     Locke     Anderson.     University     of 
Michigan. 

Martin   Andic.   University   of   Massachu- 
setts, Boston. 
Lydia  Andri,  New  York  University. 
Louise  M.  Antony,  Boston  University. 
Jonathan  Arac,  University  of  Illinois. 
Peter  Aranella.  Boston  University. 
Arnold  Arluke.  Northwestern  University. 
John  C.  Armlngton.  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity. 
Jane  Armstrong.  Northwestern  University 
Steven  Arnold.  American  University. 
Stanley  Aronowitz.  City  University  of  New 
York. 
Brad  Art,  Simmons  University. 
Craig  Auchter.  University  of  North  Caroli- 
na. 

James  Austin,  Harvard  University  Busi- 
ness school. 

L.M.  Avila.  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. 
Slottw-Austin,  Boston  University. 
G.  Ayora,  University  of  Oregon. 
Ronald   Baba,    University    of   Wisconsin, 
Green  Bay. 

Philip  Backstrom,  Northwestern  Universi- 
ty. 
Prank  Bae,  New  England  School  of  Law. 
Bruce  Bagley,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
Bela  O.  Baker,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Green  Bay. 
Harold  Bakken.  Lowell  University. 
Marjorie  Bakken.  Wheelock  University. 
David  Baltimoe.  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology. 
Thomas  Banfield.  Harvard  University. 
Renato  Barahona.  University  of  Illinois. 
Floyd  Barbour,  Simmons  University. 
Daniel  Barker,  Northwestern  University. 
Elizabeth  J.  Barker,  Boston  University. 
Ema  Barker,  Northwestern  University. 
T.  Bakley,  Harvard  Medical  School. 
Peggy  Bartlett,  Emory  University. 
Marty  Barroll.  Assumption  College. 
Roland  Barth,  Harvard  University. 
Elizabeth  Bartholet.  Harvard  University. 


Harry  H.  Bash.  University  of  Missouri.  St. 
Louis. 
Ellen  Baasuk.  Harvard  Medical  SchooL 
Daniel  Bates,  CUNY,  Hunter. 
Fred  Bauer,  Assumption  College. 
Michael  Baum,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 
Richard  Bauman.  University  of  Texas. 
Estar  Baur,  Peralta. 
Arthur  Bayer,  Babson  College. 
Ken  Baynes.  University  of  Massachusetts, 
Boston. 
James  F.  Beard.  Jr..  Clarke  College. 
Jonathan     Beckwith.     Harvard     Medical 
School. 
Hugo  Bedau.  Tufts  University. 
William  H.  Beik,  New  York  University. 
Merideth  W.  Beldlng,  Assumption  College. 
Gary  Bellow.  Harvard  University. 
Thomas  Bender,  New  York  University. 
Rubin  Benltez.  University  of  California, 
Los  Angeles. 

Jules  R.  Benjamin.  University  of  Roches- 
ter. 

Martin  Benjamin.  Michigan  State  Univer- 
sity. 
Dean  J.  Bergeron.  University  of  Lowell. 
Emile  Bergmann.  University  of  California. 
Berkeley. 
Charles  Bergquist.  Duke  University. 
Jutta  Bernstein.  Assumption  College. 
Aaron  Berman.  Hampshire  College. 
Donald  Berman.  Northwestern  University. 
Harry  Bemham,  Tufts  University. 
Sara  Berry.  Boston  University. 
Warner  Berthof f.  Harvard  University. 
Seyla  Benhablb,  Boston  University. 
John  Beverly.  University  of  Pittsburgh. 
Stephanie  J.  Bird,  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology. 
C.  J.  Blalsdell.  Northwestern  University. 
Thomas  Blanchard.  Assumption  College. 
S.  J.  Blank,  Northwestern  University. 
Charles  Blinderman,  Clark  College. 
Martin  Block,  Northwestern  University. 
Jonathan  Bloom,  Harvard  University. 
Susan  P.  Bloom,  Simmons  University. 
Lawrence  Blum,  University  of  Massachu- 
setts, Boston. 
M.  T.  Boatwright.  Duke  University. 
David  B.  Boersma.  Michigan  State  Univer- 
sity. 

Carl  Boggs,  Jr.,  University  of  Southern 
California. 
Jay  Boggis.  Harvard  University. 
William  Bordas.  Clark  College. 
John   Borrego.  University  of  California, 
Santa  Cruz. 

David  Botsteln.  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 

WUliam  J.  Bowers,  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity. 
John  Bowman,  Boston  University. 
Christopher  S.  Braider,  Harvard  Universi- 
ty. 
Alan  Brandt,  Harvard  University. 
Jonathan  Brant.  New  England  School  of 
Law. 
Michael  Bratman.  Stanford  University. 
Virginia  Bratton.  Simmons  College. 
Susan  H.  Brawley,  Radcliffe  University. 
Winifred  Breines,  Northwestern  Universi- 
ty. 
Paul  Breines.  Boston  College. 
Myma  M.  Breitbard,  Hampshire  College. 
J.  Brewen.  Harvard  University. 
Julia  R.  Brickley.  University  of  Wisconsin. 
Green  Bay. 
Mark  Bridger,  Northwestern  University. 
Charles  C.  Bright.  University  of  Michigan. 
Harry  Brill.  University  of  Massachusetts, 
Boston. 
Alan  Brinkley.  Harvard  University. 
Klaus  Brinkmann.  Boston  University. 


Charles  Brockett.  University  of  the  South. 

Mark  S.  Brodln.  New  England  School  of 
Law. 

Pamela  Bromberg.  Simmons  University. 

Sylvain  Bromberger.  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology. 

Michael  M.  Brons.  Nova. 

David  Browder.  Simmons  University. 

Don  W.  Brown.  University  of  Texas. 

Gene  M.  Brown.  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology. 

Michael  K.  Brown.  University  of  Califor- 
nia. Santa  Cruz. 

Peter  Brown.  Emory  University. 

Rot)ert  S.  Brown.  Harvard  Medical  School. 

Leslie  Ann  Brownrigg,  Amaru,  IV  Coopera- 
tive. Inc.. 

Joan  J.  Brumberg.  Cornell  University. 

Peter  Buck.   Massachusetts   Institute   of 
Technology. 

Elizabeth  Buckley.  Harvard  University. 

Lillian  Bulua.  Northwestern  University. 

Andrew  Buni.  Boston  College. 

Jane  R.  Burbank.  Harvard  University. 

Victor  K.  Burg,  Harvard  University. 

Peter  Burlan.  Duke  University. 

John  Burke.  Assumption  College. 

Bradford  Bums.  University  of  California. 
Los  Angeles. 

Michael  N.  Bums,  Nova. 

Sidney  A.  Burrell,  Boston  University. 

Mike    Burton,    University    of   California, 
Irvine. 

Hector  Calderon.  University  of  California. 
Los  Angeles. 

John  R.  Caleb,  University  of  North  Caroli- 
na. 

James  T.  Campen,  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Boston. 

Prancesca  Cancian,  University  of  Califor- 
nia, Irvine. 

Karl  Cantor.  Brandeis  University. 

Kathleen  Carey.  Boston  University. 

Susan  Carey,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 

Beverly  Carl,  Southem  Methodist  Univer- 
sity. 

Deborah  Carlin,  Harvard  University. 

John  J.  Carroll.  Northwestern  University. 

Susan  M.  Case,  Salem  SUte  College. 

William  L.  Casey,  Jr.,  Babson. 

Andrew  Castlnshone,  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Hector  M.  Cavallari.  Stanford  University. 

Courtney  Cazden.  Harvard  University. 

Margaret  Cerullo,  Hampshire  College. 

W.H.  Chafe,  Duke  University. 

Rosemary  Chalk,  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology. 

Martha  Chamallas,  University  of  Iowa. 

Francis  Chao.  Harvard  Medical  School. 

G.  Clarke  Chapmen,  Jr.,  Moravian  Col- 
lege. 

Anthony  Chase,  Nova. 

Christopher  Chass-Dunn,  Johns  Hopkins 
University. 

G.  Chatterjee,  Simmons. 

C.  G.  Chemiak,  Tufts  University. 

Mark  Chesler,  University  of  Michigan. 

Ron  Chester,  New  England  School  of  Law. 

The  Honorable  Shirley  Chlsholm,  Mount 
Holyoke  College. 

V.  Cioffarl,  Assumption  College. 

Audrey    P.    Clapham,    Miami   University 
(Ohio). 

Gerald  Clark.  Suffolk. 

T.J.  Clark,  Harvard  University. 

Barbara  Clements,  University  of  Akron. 

S.  L.  Cline,  Harvard  University. 

Robert  N.  Clinton.  University  of  Iowa. 
William  H.  Clune.  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin. 
David  E.  Cochrane,  Tufts  University. 
John  H.  Coatsworth,  University  of  Chica- 
go. 


Howard  Cohen.  University  of  Massachu- 
setts. Boston. 

Judith  Beth  Cohen.  Harvard  University. 

P.  S.  Cohen.  Northwestern  University. 

Robert  Cohen.  Boston  University. 

Tod  Cohen.  Boston  University. 

Benjamin  N.  Colby.  University  of  Califor- 
nia. Irvine. 

John  W.  Colw.  University  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Martha  Collins.  Radcliffe  University. 

Catherine  Conaghan,  Simmons. 

Michael  Conroy,  University  of  Texas. 

Ann  Conway,  Assumption. 

Sumner  B.  Cotzln,  Assumption. 

Harold  J.  Cook,  Harvard  University. 

Allen  Cooper,  St.  Augustine's  College. 

Frederick  Cooper.  University  of  Michigan. 

Theresa  Corcoran,  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

J.  Peter  Cordelia,  Boston  University. 

Joan  B.  Costley,  Wheelock. 

Vem  Countryman,  Harvard  University. 

Francis  G.  Couvares.  Clark  College. 

David  L.  Cox.  Northwestern  University. 

James  C.  Cramer.  University  of  California, 
Davis. 

Jerry  R.  Crandall,  West  Valley  College. 

Edwin  A.  Cranston,  Harvard  University. 

Don  Craven,  Boston  University. 

Theo   R.    Cravenna,    University   of   New 
Mexclo. 

Daniel  Crawford.  Assumption. 

K.  Crecelius,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 

Paul  Creelan,  Northwestern  University. 

Donald  Crone,  Michigan  State  University. 

James   Crotty,   University   of   Massachu- 
setts. 

Susan  E.  Crowell,  University  of  Michigan. 

Laurie  Crumpacker,  Simmons. 

Jose   M.    Cruz-Salvadores.    University   of 
California,  Los  Angeles. 

Wes  Cummins,  West  Valley  College. 

S.  Daher,  Harvard  University. 

Alexander  Dalgamo,  Harvard  University. 

Emily  Dalgamo,  Boston  University. 

Cornelius  F.  Daly,  New  England  School  of 
Law. 

Ellen  Daly,  Northwestern  University. 

Norman  Daniels,  Tufts  University. 

Barry  Dashefsky,  Boston  University. 

Arnold  Davidson,  Stanford  University. 

Robyn  M.  Davies,  University  of  Oregon. 

E.  Mott  Davis,  University  of  Texas. 

Shelton  H.  Davis.  Boston  University. 

R.  A.  Daynard,  Northwestern  University. 

Warren  Dean,  New  York  University. 

M.  J.  DeAngelis,  Northwestern  University. 

Suzanne  DeAtley,  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology. 

Isabelle  deCourtiuron,  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology. 

Manuel  Delgado.  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology. 

Richard  Delgado.  University  of  Califomla, 
Los  Angeles. 

Arnold  L.  Demaln.  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology. 

Alfred  DeMaria.  Jr.,  Boston  University. 

Mary  Joan  Demaso,  Simmons. 

Joyce  G.  Denning.  Lowell  University. 

Bogdan  Denitch.  City  University  of  New 
York. 

Joseph  deRivera.  Clark  College. 

Augusto  Diana,  Northwestern  University. 

Joe  DlBona,  Duke  University. 

David  Dickinson,  Boston  University. 

S.  Dickson,  Golden  Gate  State  College. 

Barbara  B.  Dlefendorf,  Boston  University. 

Arif  Dirik,  Duke  University. 

Martin  Diskln,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 

Ruth    Dixon,    University    of    California. 
Davis. 


David  Dollnko,  University  of  California, 
Los  Angeles. 

David  E>ollenmayer,  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology. 

John  M.  Donahue.  Trinity  University. 

John  Donnelly,  Washington  SUte  Univer- 
sity. 

Elaine  Donovan.  University  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Angela  Dorenkamp.  Assumption. 

Ronald  P.  Dorr.  Michigan  SUte  Universi- 
ty. 

T.  Dougherty.  Assumption. 

Eleanor  Duckworth.  Harvard  University. 

Jane  Dimphy.  MassachusetU  Institute  of 
Technology. 

William  H.  Durham.  Stanford  University. 

J.  Ronald  Eastman.  Clark  College. 

Susan  Eckstein.  Boston  University. 

Christopher  Edley.  Harvard  University. 

Regina  Edmonds.  Assumption. 

Randel  C.  Egan.  Harvard  University. 

Peter  D.  Elmas.  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology. 

Carola    Eisenberg.     Harvard     University 
Medical  School. 

Leon  Eisenburg.  Harvard  University. 

Steve  Eisenstat,  Suffolk. 

Bemard  Elevitch,  Boston  University. 

Geoff  Eley,  University  of  Michigan. 

Ron  Elklnd,  Assumption. 

James  Elliott.  Clark  College. 

Charles  H.  Ellis,  Jr.,  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity. 

Monroe  Engel,  Harvard  University. 

Cynthia  Enloe,  Clark  College. 

Valerie  Epps  Suffolk. 

A.  W.  Epstein,  Duke  University. 

P.  H.  Epstein,  Harvard  University. 

J.  Epstein,  Duke  University. 

S.  Spatein,  Harvard  University. 

John  Erbland,  Northwestern  University. 

Nancy  Erickson,  Ohio  SUte  University. 

Susan  G.  Emst,  Tufts  University. 

Stephen  L.  Esquith,  Michigan  SUte  Uni- 
versity. 

Charles  W.  Estos,  Assumption. 

Clara  Estow,  University  of  Massachusetts. 

Susan  Estrich,  Harvard  University. 

Jeffrey  Evans,  Stanford  University. 

Richard  W.  Evans,  Michigan  SUte  Univer- 
sity. 

Benedetto  Fabrlzl,  Northwestern  Universi- 
ty. 

Richard  Fagen.  Stanford  University. 

Karen  Fagona,  University  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

E.  A.  Palsey,  Boston  University. 

Alicia  Faxon.  Simmons. 

Lenore   Feigenbaum.   Northwestern   Uni- 
versity. 

Martin  Feinrider.  Nova. 

Roger  Felnsteln,  University  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Ross  S.  Feldberg.  Tufts  University. 

Mr.  Ferejohn.  Tufts  University. 

Clyde  Ferguson.  Harvard  University. 

Lou    Ferleger.    University    of   Massachu- 
setts. 

Mark  G.  Field.  Boston  University. 

Martha  A.  Field,  Harvard  University. 

Barbara  J.  Fields,  University  of  Michigan. 

Bemard  Fields,  Harvard  University. 

Anthony  L.  Fin,  University  of  California. 
Santa  Cruz. 

Gerald  Flrk,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 

Roderick  Firth.  Harvard  University. 

Philip  Fisher.  Brandeis  University. 

William  Fisher,  Northwestem  University. 
John  Samuel  Pitch,  University  of  Colora- 
do. 

Ellen  Fitzpatrick,  MassachusetU  Institute 
of  Technology. 
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D.  Flaherty,  University  of  Massachusetts. 
Kenneth  S.  Flamm,  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 
Marcia  Folsom.  Wheelock  University. 
Ronald  P.  Pormisano.  Clark  College. 
Eckart  Porster,  Harvard  University. 
Edward  B.  Fowler.  Duke  University. 
Harold  Q.  Fowler.  University  of  Florida. 
Maurice  S.  Fox.  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology. 
Richard  G.  Fox.  Duke  University. 
John  Prampton.  Northwestern  University. 
Karen  Franck.  New  Jersey  Institute  of 
Technology. 
Jean  Franco,  Columbia  University. 
Peter  W.  Prank,  University  of  Oregon. 
Lyn  Frazier,  University  of  Massachusetts. 
William  Freund,  Harvard  University. 
William  H.  Friedland,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. Santa  Cruz. 

M.  M.  Prosch,  University  of  California, 
Santa  Cruz. 
Gerald  Prug.  Harvard  University. 
Mary  Joe  Prug,  New  England  School  of 
Law. 

Robert  Pry,  Assumption. 

Norbert  L.  Fulllngton,  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity. 

GUberte  Purstenberg,  Massachusetts  In- 
stltue  of  Teclmology. 

Daniel  R.  Pusfeld,  University  of  Michigan. 

Peter  Gabel.  New  College. 

Jane  M.  Gaines,  Duke  University. 

James  Gallant,  Assumption. 

Anthony  H.  Gait.  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Green  Bay. 

Tomas  Garcia.  West  Valley  College. 

Victor  Garcia,  Antioch  College. 

Elizabeth  Garrels,  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology. 

Marsha  Garrison,  Brockton  Law. 

M.  Belen  Gavela,  Brandeis  University. 

Prank  C.  Genovese,  Babson. 

C.  George,  Northern  Illinois  University. 

Kim  Gerould,  Centro  Fresente.  Boston. 

David  Harvey,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Eva  Havas,  Northwestern  University. 

James  P.  Hawley,  University  of  California, 
Davis. 

John  Hay,  Harvard  University. 

Tim  Hefferman,  Assumption  College. 

Carol  Helm,  University  of  Massachusetts. 

Hilde  Heln,  Holy  Cross  College. 

Joseph  Helfgot,  Boston  University. 

Darly  Hellman,  Northwestern  University. 

Jearuie  K.  Herm,  Northwestern  Universi- 
ty- 
James  A.  Henretta,  Boston  University. 

John  R.  Hepburn,  University,  St.  Louis. 

Gerald  Herman,  Northwestern  University. 

Susan  Herman,  Brockton  Law  School. 

Cynthia  Hemip,  University  of  Michigan. 

Annette  Herskovlts,  University  of  Califor- 
nia. Berkeley. 

H.  Robert  Hertz.  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology. 

John  Herzog,  Northwestern  University. 

Natalie  Hevener,  University  of  South 
Carolina. 

William  Heywood,  Cornell  University. 

Howard  S.  Hibbert,  Harvard  University. 

Stephen  Hicks,  Suffolk. 

James  Higginbotham,  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology. 

Jacqueline  Hill,  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology. 

R.C.  Hill,  Michigan  State  University. 

Serena  Hilslnger,  Clark  College. 

Donald  Hindley,  Brandeis  University. 

Jose  R.  Hinjosa,  University  of  Texas. 

Corinne  Hlrsch,  Simmons. 

Muriel  Hirt,  Wheelock  University. 

Nancy  Hoffman.  University  of  Massachu- 
setts. 
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Paul  Hoffman.  Harvard  University. 
Uoyd  Hogan.  Hampshire  College. 
William  Holmes,  Northwestern  University. 
Frank  Holmquist,  Hampshire  College. 
Thomas  C.  Holt,  University  of  Michigan. 
Wilfred  E.  Holton,  Northwestern  Universi- 
ty. 
Ellen  Holtzman.  Boston  College. 
Robert  C.  Holub.  University  of  California. 
Berkeley. 
James  Hoopes,  Babson. 
Samuel   Horst.   Eastern   Meimonlte   Col- 
lege. 
Morton  J.  Horwltz.  Harvard  University. 
Betty  B.  Hoskins.  Assumption. 
Germaine  Hoston.  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity. 

James  Howe.  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Teclmology. 
Ruth  Hubbard.  Harvard  University. 
Nathan  I.  Hugglns.  Harvard  University. 
Patricia  M.  Himimer,  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity. 
Pearson  Hunt,  Babson. 
Allen  Hunter,  Hampshire  College. 
John  C.  Hunter,  Simmons. 
William  R.  Hutchinson,  Harvard  Universi- 
ty. 
John  Huntington.  University  of  Illinois. 
Laurence  Hyde.  Jr..  Nova. 
Ellen  L.  Hyman,  Nova. 
A.  larrobino,  Jr..  Northwestern  University. 
Joseph  Intelburg,  Dartmouth  College. 
John  P.  Irving,  New  England  School  of 
Law. 
E>avid  Isles,  Tufts  University. 
J.K.  Jackson.  Boston  University. 
Ira  Gersteln,  University  of  Massachusetts. 
Sarah  Gibson,  Suffolk. 
William  Gibson.  University  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Frederico    G.    Gil,    University    of   North 
Carolina. 
Michael  Gllmore,  Brandeis  University. 
Owen  Glngerlch,  Harvard  University. 
H.  Gintls,  University  of  Massachusetts. 
Steve  Gisenstat,  Suffolk. 
James  Given.  Harvard  University. 
Heiu-y  Giroux.  Boston  University. 
Joseph  W.  Glannon,  Suffolk. 
Leonard  B.  Gllck,  Hampshire  College. 
Gary  Glickstein,  Assumption. 
Hyman  Golderg,  Northwestern  University. 
Walter  L.  Goldfrank,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Santa  Cruz. 

Bliwia  Goldstein,  University  of  California. 
Berkeley. 

Richard  Goldstein.  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 
Richard  Goldstein,  Harvard  University. 
Nancle  L.  Gonzalez,  University  of  Mary- 
land. 

Rae  Goodell,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 

Cheryl  Gooding,  University  of  Massachu- 
setts. 
Lloyd  R.  Goodwin.  Jr.,  Assumption. 
David  Gordon,  Michigan  State  University. 
Robert  Gottfried,  University  of  the  South. 
Steven  Jay  Gould,  Harvard  University. 
Kenneth  Graham.  University  of  Califor- 
nia. Los  Angeles 
Dale  Grace.  University  of  Oregon. 
Philip  Grant,  University  of  Oregon. 
Robert  Grant.  Slnunons. 
Gabriel  Grasberg.   University  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 
Joseph  G.  Green.  Assumption. 
Michael  D.  Green.  University  of  Iowa. 
Thomas  A.  Green.  University  of  Michigan. 
J.   Greenberg.   New   England   School   of 
Law. 

Julia  A.  Griffith,  Northwestern  Universi- 
ty. 


Robert  Oronquist.  Simmons. 
Bart  K.  Gruzalskl.  Northwestern  Universi- 
ty. 
David  Oullette.  Simmons. 
V.  A.  McGullin.  Oark  CoUege. 
Vaughn  Guloyan.  Northwestern  Universi- 
ty. 

Laurie  Ounst.  University  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. 
Jane  I.  Guyer.  Harvard  University. 
Henry  J.  Halco.  Simmons. 
Richard  J.  Hall.  Michigan  State  Universi- 
ty. 
Ross  D.  Hall.  Northwestern  University. 
Robert  W.  Hallgring.  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity. 

Philip  K.  Hamilton.  New  England  School 
of  Law. 
V.  Lee  Hamilton.  University  of  Michigan. 
Patrick  Hanan,  Harvard  University. 
Joseph  P.  Harma,  Michigan  State  UiUver- 
slty. 
Alec  Hansen,  Boston  University. 
Steve  Harklns.  Northwestern  University. 
Shirley  Harkness,  University  of  Kansas. 
Paul  Harris,  New  College. 
Marcia  Hartley,  Wheelock  University. 
Donald  J.  Harris,  Stanford  University. 
Richard  Harris,  University  of  California, 
Santa  Cruz. 

Nancy  Hartsock,  Johns  Hopkins  Universi- 
ty. 

Jean  Jackson.  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 
Robert  M.  Jackson.  University  of  Oregon. 
Donald  M.  Jacobs.  Northwestern  Universi- 
ty. 
Ruth  Jacobs,  Clark  College. 
Joshua  Jacobson,  Northwestern  Universi- 
ty. 
R.  Jain.  New  York  University. 
Ila  R.  Jain.  New  York  University. 
Milton  JamaU,  University  of  Texas. 
Robert  W.  Jamleson,  University  of  Mis- 
souri, St.  Louis. 
Peter  Jelavlch.  Harvard  University. 
Prank  Jerome,  James  Msulison  University. 
Margaret  A.  Johns,  Boston  University. 
Barbara  E.  Johnson,  Radcliffe  University. 
Carroll  B.  Johnson,  University  of  Califor- 
nia, Los  Angeles. 
Kirsten  Johnson,  Clark  College. 
Sandra  Joshel,  Boston  College. 
Peter  W.  Juscyzk,  University  of  Oregon. 
Richard  Kahns,  University  of  Iowa. 
Donald  Kallsh,  University  of  California, 
Los  Angeles. 
Joel  Kallick,  Northwestern  University. 
Gretchen   Kalonji.    Massachusetts    Insti- 
tute of  Technology. 

Louis  Kampf,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 
Bernard  Kaplan,  Clark  College. 
Louis  Kaplow.  Harvard  University. 
Bob  Karasek,  Columbia  University. 
Roger  Kasperson,  Clark  College. 
J.  B.  Kassarjian.  Babson. 
Robert  W.  Kates,  Clark  College. 
Debra  Kaufman,  Northwestern  Universi- 
ty. 

Harvey  J.  Kaye,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Green  Bay. 
Susan  Keane,  Simmons. 
Mary  C.  Keaney,  Northwestern  Universi- 
ty. 
D.  Keating.  University  of  California. 
D.  Etouglas,  Keegan,  Suffolk. 
Sharon  Kefetz,  Clark. 
Maureen  E.  Kelleher,  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity. 

Bonny   Kellerman,   Massachusetts   Insti- 
tute of  Technology. 
Bob  Kelley.  Macon.  Jr.  College. 
Frederic  J.  Kelley.  Canlsius  College. 
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Kevin  D.  Kelly.  Michigan  SUte  Universi- 
ty. 

Frank  Kendrick.  University  of  Akron. 

David  Kennedy.  Harvard  University. 

Dimcan  Kennedy.  Harvard  University. 

Dlanne  M.  Kenney,  Harvard  University. 

Eldon  Kenworthy.  Cornell  University. 

Dawn  Keremltls.  W.  Bailey. 

Howard  Kerr,  University  of  Illinois. 

Samuel  Jay  Keyser,  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology. 

Alex  Keyssar,  Brandeis. 

A.J.  Kfoury,  Boston  University. 

Mary  Ellen  Kiddle.  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity. 

Martin  Kilson.  Harvard  University. 

Byling  K.  Kim.  Harvard  University. 

Jonathan  King,  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology. 

Jon  Klngsdale.  Boston  University. 

Eiline  Klngsley.  Seton  HaU  University. 

Esther  Kingston-Mann,  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Gwen  Klrkpatrick,  University  of  Califor- 
nia, Berkeley. 

Vera  Klstiakowsky,  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology. 

Karl  Klare,  Northwestern  University. 

Donald  S.  Kline,  Assumption. 

Edgar  Klugmann,  Wheelock  University. 

Hertha  Klugman,  Wheelock  University. 

David  Knlpe,  Harvard. 

B.J.  Knipers,  Tufts  University. 

Wilbur  Knorr,  Stanford  University. 

William  Koelsch,  Clark  College. 

Carol  Kohfeld.  University  of  Missouri.  St. 
Louis. 

Sassen-Koob.  City  University  of  New 
York. 

Martin  Koslott.  Boston  University. 

David  Kotz,  University  of  Massachusetts. 

Claire  Kramsch,  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology. 

Karl  Krastln,  Nova. 

Elliott  Krause,  Northwestern  University. 

Joaime  E.  Kronauer,  Harvard  University. 

Robert  Krueger,  University  of  California 
Los  Angeles. 

Peter  Kugel,  Boston  College. 

PhUlp  A.  Kuhn,  Harvard  University. 

Richard  B.  Kuhns,  University  of  Iowa. 

Bailey  Klklun,  Brockton  Law  School. 

Susan  Kupfer.  Boston  University. 

Marcel  LaFollette,  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology. 

A.  Lehedl,  Boston  University. 
Anellkl  Lalou,  Harvard  University. 
Sam  Lambroza,  Boston  College. 
Howard  Lamson,  Earlham  College. 
L.  Landberg.  Harvard  University. 

Heiu-y    A.    Landsberger.    University    of 
North  Carolina. 
Joan  Landis.  Radcliffe  College. 
Robert  V.  Lange,  Brandeis  University. 
J.L.  Langer,  Assumption. 
Peter  Langer,  Boston  University. 
Leon  Letwln,  University  of  California. 
John  Leubsdorf ,  Boston  University. 
Joseph  Levlne.  Boston  University. 
Ovid  Lewis,  Nova. 
Paul  Laplante,  Northwestern  University. 

B.  J.  Lates,  Simmons  College. 

John  Laub,  Northwestern  University. 

Eleanor  Leacock,  City  University  of  New 
York. 

Heather  Lechtman.  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology. 

William  LeoGrande.  American  University. 

Mallnda  Carpenter  Lee,  University  of 
Massachusetts. 

George  P.  Leger,  Tufts  University. 

Llla  Lelbowltz,  Northwestern  University. 

Karen  Leonard,  University  of  California. 
Irvine. 


Fred  M.  Leventhal.  Boston  University. 

Nell  Levine,  Harvard  University. 

Ted  Lewellen,  University  of  Richmond. 

Charles  E.  L'Homme,  Simmons  College. 

Dan  Liberman.  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 

Lance  Llebman,  Harvard  University. 

Patricia  Limerick,  Harvard  University. 

Jose  E.  Llmon,  University  of  Texas. 

Edmund  C.  C.  Lin,  Harvard  University. 

Michael  R.  Lipton.  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity. 

Sheldon  B.  Liss.  University  of  Akron. 

Charlotte  Lister,  Northwestern  Universi- 
ty. 

Richard  A.  Llttman.  University  of  Oregon. 

Crystal  C.  Lloyd.  Suffolk. 

Harvey  P.  Lodish,  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology. 

Carolyn  S.  Loeb,  Central  Michigan  Uni- 
versity. 

Diana  Long-Hall,  Boston  University. 

Sue  Lonoff ,  Harvard  University. 

Gerald  P.  Lopez,  University  of  California, 
Los  Angeles. 

Craig  A.  Lorkand,  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin. Green  Bay. 

Tommy  L.  Lott.  University  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Morris  Lounds.  University  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Paul    Lubeck.    University    of    California. 
Santa  Cruz. 

M.  Lubin.  Dartmouth  College. 

S.  Lunbeck,  New  College. 

Gerardo  Luzuriaga,  University  of  Califor- 
nia, Los  Angeles. 

Janice  D.  Lycelte,  Salem  St.  College. 

Michael  MacDonald.  University  of  Califor- 
nia, Santa  Cruz. 

Arthur  MacEwen,   University   of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Bruce  K.  MacMurray,  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity. 

Boris  Magasanlk,  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology. 

Elizabeth  Mahan,  Yale  University. 

Charles  S.  Maier,  Harvard  University. 

Alfred  I.  Maleson,  Suffolk  College. 

Thomas    J.    Maloney,    Southern    Illinois 
University. 

Susan    Mann,    University    of    California, 
Santa  Cruz. 

Maiming  Marable,  Plsk  University. 

Prank  Marino.  Assumption. 

R.  J.  Marion,  Assumption. 

Richard  Marius,  Harvard  University. 

Robert  S.  Markiewicz,  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity. 

Roberto  Marquez,  Hampshire  College. 

Nancy  Marshall,  Northwestern  University. 

Emily  Martin,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Marie  T.  Martin,  Assumption. 

Michael  Martin,  Boston  University. 

William  Martlnes,  New  College. 

Leo    Marx,    Massachusetts    Institute    of 
Technology. 

Prancine  Masiello,  University  of  Califor- 
nia, Berkeley. 

Michael  Masinter,  Nova. 

Michael  R.  Masivter,  Nova. 

Susan  Massenzio,  Northwestern  Universi- 
ty. 

Molly  Matson,  University  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Robert  W.  Matson,  University  of  Oregon. 

Barry  Matsumuto,  University  of  Iowa. 

Richard  A.  Matusar,  University  of  Iowa. 

Barbara  Dale  May,  University  of  Oregon. 

David  Maybury-Lewls,  Harvard  Universi- 
ty. 

Teresa  Mayors,  Northwesten  University. 

Ronald  McAllister.  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity. 


James  MCarthy.  Assumption. 

Thomas  McCarthy.  Boston  University. 

Cynthia  McCUntock.  George  Washington 
University. 

John  McClymer.  AssumptioiL 

Terrence  McDonald.  University  of  Michi- 
gan. 

Richard  McElroy.  University  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Idatthew  McOarrell.  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity. 

Henry  McGee.  Jr..  University  of  Califor- 
nia. Los  Angeles. 

Sandra  McGee.  De  Paul  University. 

James  B.  Mckee.  Michigan  State  Universi- 
ty. 

John  B.  McKlnlay,  Boston  University. 

John  Mekalanos.  Harvard  University.  •• 

Murray  Melbln,  Boston  University. 

John  Mellon,  University  of  Illinois. 

Margarita  Melville,  University  of  Houston. 

Barbara  Mercer,  Salem  SUte  State. 

B.D.  Merino,  New  York  University. 

Gerard  Messier,  Assumption. 

Sarah  Michaels.  Harvard  University. 

M.L.  Michlin.  Duke  University. 

Carroll  E.  Miles,  Simmons  College. 

D.  Miller,  Northwestern  University. 

Prances  H.  Miller,  Boston  University. 

Martin  Miller,  Duke  University. 

Joanne  L.  MUler,  Northwestern  Universi- 
ty. 

S.M.  Miller.  Boston  University. 

Jonathan  Mlllman.  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Gary  Minda.  Brockton  Law  School. 

DetMrah  N.  Miner.  Simmons  College. 

Gwendolyn  Mink.  University  of  California 
Santa  Cruz. 

Martha  Mlnow.  Harvard  University. 

Sidney  Mlntz,  John  Hopkins  University. 

Mark    Mirsks.    City    University    of    New 
York. 

Kirsten  Mishkin,  Brockton  Law  School. 

Robert  Modee.  Northwestern  University. 

A.R.  Jan  Mohamed,  Boston  University. 

Robert    Moiston,    University    California, 
Santa  Cruz. 

J.  Moline,  Assumption. 

David  Montgano.  University  of  Califorlna. 
Santa  Cruz. 

Johnes  K.  Moore.  Salem  State  College. 

Sally  Moore.  Harvard  University. 

Douglas  Morgenstein,  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology. 

Aldon  Morris.  University  of  Michigan. 

L.S.  Moss,  Babson  University. 

Edmond  J.  Moussally.  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity. 

Lelth  Mullings.  City  University  of  New 
York. 

Bernard  Muluey.  Michigan  State  Universi- 
ty. 

Carlos  Munloz,  Jr..  University  California. 
Berkeley. 

Stephen  R.  Munzer.  University  of  Califor- 
nia, Los  Angeles. 

Mary  Murphree,  City  University  of  New 
York. 
Brian  Murphy,  University  of  Santa  Clara. 
John  R.  Murphy.  Harvard  University. 
Russell  G.  Murphy,  Suffolk  College. 
P.  C.  Muysken,  University  of  Massachu- 
setts. 
M.  Nama,  Boston  University. 
Bonnie  Nard,  University  of  Missouri,  St. 
Louis. 
Sidney  Nathans.  Duke  University. 
Stephen  Nathanson.   Northwestern  Uni- 
versity. 

Lyrm    Natter.    University    of    Wisconsin, 
Green  Bay. 

Rlcardo  Navas-Ruil,  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 
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Jeffrey  NeedeU.  University  of  Oregon. 

Junes  A.  Neely,  University  of  Texas. 

Marilyn  Nelmark.  New  York  University. 

Jerome    Nen,    University    of    California. 
Santa  Cruz. 

R.  I.  Nepomechie.  Brandeis  University. 

N.  Nercessian,  Harvard  University. 

Robert  Newcomb.  University  of  Califor- 
nia, Irvine. 

Irene  A.  Nichols.  Northwestern  Universi- 
ty. 

Johanna  Nichols.  University  of  California. 
Berkeley. 

Laurie  Nisonof  f .  Hampshire  College. 

George  W.  Nitchie.  Simmons  College. 

Georgia  T.  Noble,  Simmons  College. 

Joanna  Nolan,  University  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Graham  Norton,  Northwestern  Universi- 
ty. 

Aaron  Novick,  University  of  Oregon. 

Martha  Nussbaum,  Harvard  University. 

Curtis  Nyquist,  New  England  School  of 
Law. 

Konrad  Oberhuber.  Harvard  University. 

Carol  Ochs.  Simmons  College. 

E.  Renold  O'Donnell.  Harvard  University. 

Arnold  A.  Offner,  Boston  University. 

Donald  Oliver.  Harvard  University. 

BerteU  Oilman.  New  York  University. 

O.  H.  Olsen  Northern  Illinois  University. 

Colleen  O'Neal.  New  College. 

Kevin  O'Neill,  Boston  College. 

Robert  Oppenheim,  Simmons  College. 

Ellen  O'Reilly,  University  of  Illinois. 

Edmund  P.  O'Reilly,  Assumption. 

D.  Orlow,  Boston  University. 

Laura  O'Shaughnessy,  St.  Lawrence  Uni- 
versity. 

Michael  O'Shea.  Assumption. 

Daniel  Osherton.  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology. 

Marla-Luisa  Osorio.  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

James  Ostron,  Boston  University. 

Carlos   Otero,    University   of   California, 
Lost  Angeles. 

Robert  E.  O'Toole,  New  England  School 
of  Law. 

Linda  Ott,  Northwestern  University. 

Lee  Ann  Ott.  Michigan  State  University. 

Jose  Miguel  Ovledo,  University  of  Califor- 
nia. Los  Angeles. 

Stephen  Owen,  Harvard  University. 

Jeffrey  M.  Paige,  University  of  Michigan. 

Emllio  Pantojas.  University  of  Illinois. 

Richard  Parker,  Harvard  University. 

Dana  Parsons,  Brandeis  University. 

Orlando  Patterson,  Harvard  University. 

Diane  B.  Paul,  University  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

N.  Pearlstein,  Laniey. 

Frederick  Pearson,  University  of  Missouri, 
St.  Louis. 

John  Peeler,  Bucknell  University. 

Richard  Peet,  Clark  College. 

Lowry  Pei,  Harvard  University. 

Steve  Pelton,  Boston  University. 

Edward  Peptka,  Assumption. 

Joel  Perlmann,  Harvard  University. 

Richard  M.  Perlmutter,  Suffolk  College. 

Judith  A.  Perrolle,  Northwestern  Universi- 
ty. 

John  R.  Perry,  Stanford  University. 

J.  Douglas  Perry,  Jr..  Simmons  College. 

Ruth  Perry,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 

James  Peters,  SUte  University  of  New 
York. 

Jeff  Peters.  New  England  School  of  Law. 
Philip  J.  Peters,  Assumption. 
Richard  T.  Peterson,  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity. 
Kevin  M.  Petillo,  Boston  College. 


Mark  Pettlt,  Jr..  Boston  University. 

Thomas  P.  Pettigrew.  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Santa  Cruz. 

Elmer  Pfeffer  Kom.  Dartmouth  College. 

Michael  PhUip,  University  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

T.  Phillpp,  Harvard  University. 

Jerold  A.  Phillips,  Northwestern  Universi- 
ty. 

Charles  Piano.  Kenyon  College. 

Glenn  L.  Pierce.  Northwestern  Union. 

Otto  Pikaza,  University  of  Illinois. 

David  Pilbeam,  Harvard  University. 

Steven  Pinker,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 

Adrian  Piper,  Stanford  University. 

Frances  Pox  Piven,  City  University  of  New 
York. 

Stuart  Plattner,  University  of  Missouri. 

Mike  Podgursky.  University  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Karen  Pokross,  Northwestern  University. 

Carol  Pollis,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Green  Bay. 

Daniel  Pope,  University  of  Oregon. 

Alejandro  Portes,  Johns  Hopkins  Universi- 
ty. 

Frances  Portnoy.  University  of  Massachu- 

Michael  Posner.  University  of  Oregon. 
John  D.  Post,  Northwestern  University. 

Carol  Poston,  Indiana  University. 

Lawrence  Poston,  University  of  Illinois. 

Mary  C.  Potter,  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology. 

P.  J.  Powers,  University  of  Oregon. 

Alan  S.  Prince,  University  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

George  Psathas,  Boston  University. 

Van  S.  Puryear.  Boston  University. 

Hilary  Putnam,  Harvard  University. 

Ruth  Anna  Putnam,  Wellesley  College. 

Antonio  Carlos  Quicoli,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Los  Angeles. 

Naomi  Qulnn.  Duke  University. 

C.  Quintal.  Assumption. 

Jennifer  Radden,  University  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Nicole  Rafter,  Northwestern  University. 

Anand  Rajaram,  Boston  University. 

Robert  M.  Rakoff,  Hampshire  College. 

Leonard  Ramirez,  University  of  Illinois. 

Mark  Ramras,  Northwestern  University. 

Matthew  Ramsey.  Harvard  University. 

Elizabeth  Rapaport,  Bennington  College. 

K.  Rasmussen,  Clark  College. 

William  M.  Reddy,  Duke  University. 

Adam  Reeves,  Northwestern  University. 

Ellen  Reier,  Tufts  University. 

Patricia  Reisert,  Assumption. 

Suzanne  Relya,  University  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Hugh  N.  Rendelton,  Brandeis  University. 

James  Reschovsky,  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity. 

Albert  Resis,  New  York  University. 

Peter  A.  Rice,  Boston  University. 

J.  P.  Richards,  Duke  University. 

McMurray  S.  Richey,  Duke  University  Di- 
vinity School. 

June  Riddle,  Suffolk  College. 

Natalie  H.  Riffin,  Northwestern  Universi- 
ty. 

Fritz  K.  Ringer,  Boston  University. 

Harriett  J.  Robles,  West  Valley  College. 

C.  R.  Roberts,  University  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Jean  Roberts,  Stanford  University. 

Holbrook  Robinson,  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity. 

John  S.  Robinson,  Simmons  College. 

Alan  Rogers,  Boston  College. 

Joel  Rogers,  Rutgers  University. 

Wayne  C.  Rollins,  Assumption. 


Thomas  Roper.  University  of  Massachu- 
setts. 
Richard  Rosals,  Northwestern  University. 
Renato  Rosaldo.  Stanford  University. 
Jay  Roselllni,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 

Marvin  Rosen,  Northern  Illinois  Universi- 
ty. 
David  Rosenberg.  Harvard  University. 
John  M.  Rosenfleld,  Harvard  University. 
Barbara  Rosenkrantz.  Harvard  University. 
George  Ross,  Brandeis  University. 
Robert  Ross,  Clark  College. 
M.  Rosso-O'Daughlin.  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity. 
Mary  K.  Rothbart.  University  of  Oregon. 
Myron  Rothbart,  University  of  Oregon. 
Michael  Rotkin,  University  of  California, 
Santa  Cruz. 

Pascale  Roverch,  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology. 
James  Rowan,  Northwestern  University. 
Mary   Rowe,   Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 
Ernest  Ruber,  Northwestern  University. 
Lewis  Rubin.  Harvard  University. 
Lois    Rudnick,    University    of    Massachu- 
setts. 

Edith  Ruina.  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 
James  Ryan,  University  of  Massachusetts. 
Richard  Sakai,  New  College. 
Karen  Sacks,  Duke  University. 
Helen  Safa,  University  of  Florida. 
Eugene  Saletan,  Northwestern  University. 
Abdul  Saltar,  Northwestern  University. 
Betty  Salzberg.  Northwestern  University. 
Martin     Sanchez,     University     of     New 
Mexico. 

Roger   Sanjek.   City   University   of   New 
York. 

Robert  Saner.  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 
Sol  Saporta,  University  of  Washington. 
Michael  Sargen,  Whittier  College. 
Stephen  Sass,  University  of  Iowa. 
George  Scarlett,  Assumption. 
G.  Schachter,  Northwestern  University. 
Bertram  Scharf,  Northwestern  University. 
James  Schlesinger,  Tufts  University. 
Jane  Schneider,  City  University  of  New 
York. 
L.  Schnipper,  Harvard  University. 
Authur  Schmidt,  Temple  University. 
James  Schmidt,  Boston  University. 
Maryanne  Schmink,  University  of  Florida. 
Lars  Schoultz.  University  of  North  Caroli- 
na. 

Barbara  Schram,  Northwestern  Universi- 
ty. 

Charles  Schreiner,  St.  Joesph's  Universi- 
ty. 
Brigitte  Schulz.  Tufts  University. 
H.  E.  Schwarc,  Clark  College. 
Nevin  Scrimshaw,  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology. 

David  Scoden.   University  of  California, 
Santa  Cruz. 
Rebecca  Scott,  University  of  Michigan. 
Katherine  O'SuUivan  See,  Michigan  State 
University. 
Joel  Seligman,  Northwestern  University. 
Lisa  Selkirk,  University  of  Massachusetts. 
Richard  Sennett.  New  York  University. 
L.  Glen  Seretan.  Northern  Illinois  Univer- 
sity. 
William  Sewell,  Jr.,  University  of  Arizona. 
Peter  M.  Shane,  University  of  Iowa. 
Howard  M.  Shapiro,  Harvard  University. 
Thomas  M.  Shapiro,  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity. 
Eugene  W.  Sharkey,  Westminster  College. 
Thomas  O.  Sherman,  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity. 


Joel  Sherzer,  University  of  Texas. 
John  B.  Shipley,  University  of  minois. 
James  R.  Shirley,  Northern  Illinois  Uni- 
versity. 
Donald  Shlvely.  Harvard  University. 
Owen  Sholes.  Assumption. 
Bradd  Shore,  Emory  University. 
Raymond  Slever,  Harvard  University. 
Ethan  Signer.  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 

Esther  SUberstein.  Northwestern  Universi- 
ty. 
Barry  Silesky.  University  of  Illinois. 
Samuel  Silva-Gofay.  University  of  Puerto 
Rico. 
Louis  Silveri,  Assumption. 
Sydel  SUverman,  City  University  of  New 
York. 
Morris  Simon,  Harvard  University. 
Kenneth  Simons,  Boston  University. 
Frank  Sinclair,  Brandeis  University. 
A.  W.  Singham,  Brooklyn  College. 
Carmen  J.  Siranni,  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity. 
E)ennls  Sklotis,  Harvard  University. 
Saul  A.  Slapikoff.  Tufte  University. 
George  T.  Slone,  Northwestern  Universi- 
ty. 

George  W.  Slover.  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Loretta  Slover.  University  of  Massachu- 
setts. 
Carrol  A.  Smith  Duke  University. 
Edward  E.  Smith.  Harvard  University. 
Euclid  O.  Smith,  Emory  University. 
Harvey  Smith,  Northern  Illinois  Universi- 
ty. 

Larry  J.  Smith.  University  of  Wisconsin. 
Green  Bay. 
Lydia  A.  Smith.  Simmons  College. 
Ann    Smock.    University    of    California, 
Berkeley. 
Catherine  Snow,  Harvard  University. 
Mark  Soloms,  Simmons  College. 
David  Sonnenschein,  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity. 
Rita  Soracco,  Northwestern  University. 
Paul  Spagnoll,  Boston  College. 
Elizabeth  Spahn,  New  England  School  of 
Law. 

Elizabeth  Spelke,  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. 
Steven  Spitzer.  Suffolk  College. 
Mark  Solomon,  Simmons  College. 
Judith  Stacey,   University  of  California, 
Davis. 

John  B.  Stanbury,  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology. 
G.  R.  Stange,  Tufts  University. 
Keith  Stanely,  Duke  University. 
Rosanne  Stein,  Harvard  University. 
Lisa  Steiner,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 

Dorothy  Stephenson,   University  of  Illi- 
nois. 

Angelina  J.  Stethem.  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity. 
Frederick  C.  Stem,  University  of  Illinois. 
Richard  C.  Sterne,  Simmons  College. 
Mary  Stevenson,  University  of  Massachu- 
setts 
Henry  Steward,  Clark  College. 
Jef fery  Stof f ,  Harvard  University. 
Steven  Stoft,  Boston  University. 
Deborah  Stott,  Radcllffe  College. 
Chris  Stribakis,  Massachusetts  Art  Col- 
lege. 

Judith  Strozer.  University  of  California. 
Los  Angeles. 
Frank  L.  Sullivan.  Salem  State  College. 
William  Sullivan,  Assumption. 
Stanley  Sultan,  Clark  College. 
Mary  E.  Sunday.  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital. 


Ronald  Suny,  University  of  Michigan. 

Gerald  D.  Surh,   North   Carolina  State 
University. 

Susan  Swap,  Wheelock  University. 

Holly  Sweet.  Massachusette  Institute  of 
Technology. 

Michael  Syvaneg.  Harvard  University. 

Charles  Taliaferro.  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Stanley  Tambiah,  Harvard  University. 

Daniel  Tarullo,  Harvard  University. 

Mary  Ann  Tetreault,  Old  Dominion  Uni- 
versity. 

Stephen  Themstrom,  Harvard  University. 

David  J.  Thomas,  University  of  California, 
Santa  Cruz. 

Robert  J.  Thomas,  University  of  Michi- 
gan. 

Edith  K.  Thompson,  Babson  College. 

Dan   Tlcciono,   New   England   School   of 
Law. 

Peter  Tillers,  New  England  School  of  Law. 

Charles  Tilly,  University  of  Michigan. 

Tony  Tinker,  New  York  University. 

Harriet  G.  Tulpin,  Simmons  University. 

Nancy  Tomes,  SUte  University  of  New 
York. 

James  J.  Tomkovlcz,  University  of  Iowa. 

E.  Tonkin,  Assumption. 

Joyce  Toomse,  Harvard  University. 

Gregory  Topukian,  Boston  University. 

Luis  Torres,  West  Valley  College. 

A.  Torrianl,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 

Roberta  Tovey.  Clark  College. 

Sharon  Traweck,  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology. 

Erik  Trinkaus.  Harvard  University. 

Michael  True.  Assumption. 

Cindy  Trumpp.  Boston  University. 

Judith  Tucker.  Harvard  University. 

Karen  Tully.  New  York  University. 

B.L.  Turner,  Clark  College. 

James  Turner,  Ithaca  College. 

Brady  Tyson,  American  University. 

John  Valadez,  University  of  Illinois. 

Alice  VanDeusen,  Simmons  College. 

P.  Varalya.  University  of  California, 
Berkeley. 

Mary  K.  Vaughan,  University  of  Illinois. 

Hector  Velez.  Rochester  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 

Katherine  Verdery,  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity. 

Paule  Verdet.  Boston  University. 

D.  Verti.  University  of  Oregon. 
Thomas  Vlllano,  Boston  University. 
G.C.  Volpe,  University  of  Massachusetts. 
Pat  Wagenknecht,  Boston  University. 
Anne  M.  Wagner,  Vassar  College. 

Alan  M.  Wald,  University  of  Michigan. 

Nancy  L.  Walden,  Northwestern  Universi- 
ty. 

Edith  Waldstein,  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology. 

Adoma  Walla.  University  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Graham  Walker.  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology. 

Richard  Walker,  University  of  California. 
Berkeley. 

Brian  F.  Wallace.  Capital  University. 

Thomas  J.  Wallace,  Simmons  College. 

Andrea  Walsh,  Clark  College. 

E.  V.  Walter,  Boston  University. 
Kendall  Walton,  University  of  Michigan. 
Kenneth   Waltzer,   Southeastern   Massa- 
chusetts University. 

Sam  B.  Wanner,  Jr.,  Boston  University. 
Jack  Warga,  Northwestern  University. 
Marx  Wartofsky,  Boston  University. 
Robert  Wasserstom,  Columbia  University. 
Hllboume  A.  Watson,  Howard  University. 
Richard  Watson.  Jr.,  Duke  University. 
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Judson  Webb.  Boston  University. 

Margaret  Weeler,  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology. 

Peter  Weiler,  Boston  CoUege. 

Tu  Wei-Ming,  Harvard  University. 

Lawrence  Weinstein,  Harvard  University. 

Scott  Weinstein,  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

Hazel  Weiser,  New  CoUege. 

Thomas     E.     Weisskopf.     University    of 
Michigan. 

Robert  P.  Weiler.  Duke  University. 

Henry  Wells,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Linda  Wessels.  Indiana  University. 

Bums  Weston,  University  of  Iowa. 

James  A.  Weston,  University  of  Oregon. 

Howard  Wetstein,  Stanford  University. 

Wilma  Wetterstrom,  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology. 

Michael  Wheeler,  New  England  School  of 
Law. 

Siv  Wheeler.  West  Valley  College. 

Bob  White,  Simmons  College. 

E.  Frances  White,  Hampshire  CoUege. 

J.  P.  White.  New  York  University. 

Sheila  Widnall.  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 

Morton  Wiener,  Clark  CoUege. 

Charles   K.   WUder.   Univesity   of  Notre 
Dame. 

Richard  WiUc.   University  of  California, 
Santa  Cruz. 

Claudia  Wilkers,  New  CoUege. 

Linda  Williams,  Radclif fe  CoUege. 

Robert  Williams.  Simmons  College. 

AUan  Winkler,  University  of  Oregon. 

P.  Winship,  Southeastern  Massachusetts 
University. 

Rudy  Winston,  Babson. 

PhUlp  Witkower,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Judith  Wittenberg,  Simmons  CoUege. 

Eric  Wolf,  City  University  of  New  York. 

George  Wolf,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 

Karen  Wolf,  Northwestern  University. 

John  Womack,  Jr.,  Harvard  University. 

Robert  Wood,  University  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Susan  Wood,  Harvard  University. 

Ehigene  W.  Wu,  Harvard  University. 

Nur  Yalman,  Harvard  University. 

Sylvia  Yanagisako,  Stanford  University. 

Soo  Y.  Yang,  Harvard  University. 

C.  Jarrell  Yarbrough,  University  of  Wis- 
consin, Green  Bay. 

Peter  C.  Yeager,  Boston  University. 

Leona  Zacharias,  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology. 

A.  ZafareU,  Duke  University. 

Robert  L.  Zangrando,  University  of  Akron. 

Janet  ZeUar,  Wheelock  University. 

Marc  Zimmerman,  University  of  lUinois. 

Howard  Zinn,  Boston  University. 

AODrrioNAL  endorsement:  appeal  for  peace 

WITH  justice  in  central  AMERICA 

Elected  officials 

The  Honorable  Edward  L.  Burke,  Massa- 
chuetts  State  Senator. 

The  Honorable  Gerald  Amlnco,  Massachu- 
setts State  Representative. 

Civil  rights,  human  rights  and  disarmament 

Ron  Andrade,  Executive  Director,  Nation- 
al Congress  of  American  Indians. 

Thomas  Asher,  Chairperson,  The  Ameri- 
can CouncU. 

Janet  Ferone,  President,  Boston  National 
Organization  of  Women. 

Corretta  Scott  King,  Director,  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr.  Center  for  Non-Violent 
Social  Change. 
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Aurorm  C.  de  Schmidt.  U5.-Mexlco  Border 
Procnun,  American  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee. 

Marge  Tabankln.  Director.  ARCA  Founda- 
tion. 

Andres  Thomas,  Steering  Committee. 
Toung  Christians  for  Global  Justice,  Earl- 
taam  College. 

Attomeyi-at-lava 

Richard  Bellman. 
JoanByalln. 
Patricia  Cooper. 
Ruth  Emerson. 
William  Goodman. 
Paul  Harris. 
Nancy  Malloy. 
James  I.  Myerson. 
Olna  Novendstem. 
Martin  Popper. 
David  Scribner. 
Lewis  M.  Steel. 
Mary  Alice  Theiler. 
Leonard  Weinglass. 

ArU  and  humanities 

Dore  Ashton,  Writer. 

Harry  Belafonte,  Entertainer. 

Robert  Ely,  Poet. 

Prances  Chaney,  Actress. 

Meg  Christian,  Singer. 

Hamilton  Pish  III.  Publisher,  The  Nation 
Magazine. 

Ronnie  Gilbert,  Singer. 

Phillip  Glass.  Composer. 

Brian  Gordon,  Screenwriter. 

Parley  Granger,  Actor. 

Lee  Grant,  Actress. 

Tammy  Grimes,  Actress. 

Adam  Hochschild,  Contributing  Editor, 
Mother  Jones  Magazine. 

Anne  Jackson.  Actress. 

Burton  Lane.  Songwriter. 

Ring  Lardner,  Jr..  Author 

Nancy  Marchand,  Actress 

Arthur  MUler,  Writer 

Holly  Near,  Singer 

Grace  Paley,  Author  and  Poet 

Joseph  Papp,  Producer,  Public  Theater, 
New  York  City 

Mary  Rogers,  Actress 

Pete  Seeger.  Recording  Artist 

Mae  Stevens,  Artist 

Corine  Streich.  Journalist  and  Author 

Frank  Streich,  Director 

William  Styron,  Writer 

Madeline  Thorton-Sherwood,  Actress 

Ell  Wallach,  Actor 

Claudia  Weill,  Film  Director 

Labor  and  the  professions 

Moe  Foner,  Executive  Secretary,  National 
Union  of  Hospital  and  Health  Care  Employ- 
ees. 

Anna  Fritz,  Chairperson,  Peace  Commit- 
tee, National  Association  of  Social  Workers. 

Celia  Weislo,  President,  Service  Employ- 
ees International  Union.  Local  285. 

Karen    Klopfer,    President,    Daycare    of 
United  Auto  Workers,  Local  65. 
Religious 
Roman  Catholic 

Dorothy  Ettllng,  CCVI,  Chairperson, 
Leadership  Conference  of  Women  Religious. 
Region  XII. 

Sister  Mary  Eileen  Quinn,  Provincial  Su- 
perior, Sisters  of  St.  Mary  of  Namur. 

Claudia  £>eats,  OSF,  Sisters  of  St.  Francis. 
Protestant 

Mary    Cllne    Detrick,    Associate    Board 
Member,  Agricultural  Missions,  Church  of 
the  Bretheren. 
Ralph  L.  Detrick,  Church  of  the  Breth- 


Josephine  W.  Bigler.  Secretary  for  Ethnic 
Language  and  Ministry,  Board  of  Global 
Ministries,  United  Methodist  Church. 

Mary  Nack.  Wisconsin  Conference,  United 
Church  of  Christ. 

Department  of  Church  In  Society,  Massa- 
chusets  American  Baptist  Church. 
Academic 

Catherine  J.  Allen,  George  Washington 
University. 

Douglas  C.  Bennett,  Temple  University. 

Jose  A.  Bracamonte,  University  of  Hous- 
ton Law  Center. 

Harold  Bradley,  SJ,  Georgetown  Universi- 
ty. 

Thomas  Bruneau,  McGlU  University. 

Michael  Carter.  Georgetown  University. 

Charles  Chatfield,  Wittenberg  University. 

Raul  Cioffl,  SJ,  Georgetown  University. 

Angela    DelllSante,    University    of    New 

Paul  L.  Doughty,  University  of  Florida. 

Elizabeth  G.  Ferris,  Lafayette  College. 

Michael  Foley.  Georgetown  University. 

Harold  Pruchtbaun,  Historical  Associates. 

John  C.  Gitlitz,  SUte  University  of  New 
York. 

Alfonso  Gomez-Lobo,  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity. 

Sidney  Greenfield,  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin-Milwaukee. 

Monika  Hellwig,  Georgetown  University. 

Waldo  Henrichs.  Temple  University. 

Otto  Hentz,  SJ.  Georgetown  University. 

E.  J.  Heubel,  Oakland  University. 

Arthur  Hochner.  Temple  University. 

Willard  Johnson,  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology. 

Jan  Knlppers  Black,  University  of  New 
Mexico. 

Michael  Kryzanek,  Bridgewater  State  Col- 
lege. 

Luis  Malra.  Instituto  De  Estudios  De  Esta- 
dos  Unidos,  CIDE.  Mexico. 

Richard  D.  Mallon,  Harvard  University. 

Noel  McCoinn.  Harvard  University. 

Roderick  McGreus,  Temple  University. 

Peter  Railton.  University  of  Michigan. 

Marcus  Rediker.  Georgetown  University. 

Rose  Spaulding.  DePaul  University. 

Anthony  Tombasco,  Georgetown  Universi- 
ty. 

Marshall  True,  University  of  Vermont. 

David  Waddle,  Cornell  College.* 


MORE  WATCHERS  THAN  DOERS 
•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  pick  up  a 
paper  or  watch  a  television  news  show 
or  listen  to  a  radio  news  show,  that 
does  not  contain  some  threats  to  the 
armed  services  budget  proposed  by  the 
administration. 

Now,  if  some  of  these  critics  would 
just  sit  down  and  carefully  outline 
what  they  would  like  to  cut,  maybe  we 
could  make  some  sense  out  of  it.  But, 
serving  as  a  subcommittee  chairman, 
as  I  do,  we  do  a  lot  of  authorizing  of 
expensive  equipment,  I  can  tell  my  col- 
leagues that  we  are  working  diligently, 
hard,  and  long  trying  to  cut  every- 
thing out  of  our  budget  that  is  not  ab- 
solutely needed. 

The  Aviation  Week  and  Space  Tech- 
nology has  presented  an  excellent  edi- 
torial by  William  H.  Gregory,  entitled 
"More  Watchers  Than  Doers."  This 
should  be  read  by  every  Member  of 
the  U.S.  Congress  because  it  points  out 


very  explicitly  the  trouble  that,  not 
only  the  Armed  Services  Committee  is 
having,  but  the  entire  administration 
in  trying  to  figure  out  ways  to  sensibly 
cut  items  out  of  the  bu(U:et.  We  have 
already  cut  $8  billion  and  I  can  tell  my 
colleagues  if  we  cut  $7  billion  more  or 
$5  billion  more,  or  as  far  as  that  goes, 
any  billions  more,  we  are  not  going  to 
have  enough  defense  to  even  talk 
about. 

All  I  am  asking  my  colleagues  to  do 
is  to  get  specific.  If  you  are  opposed  to 
this  system  or  that  system,  say  so. 
But,  please  let  us  not  take  the  meat  ax 
approach  to  a  budget  that  is  so  vitally 
necessary  to  our  country's  position  in 
the  world  and,  more  importantly  than 
that,  to  the  freedom  of  our  people 
within  our  coimtry. 

I  ask  that  this  editorial  be  printed  in 
my  remarks. 

The  editorial  follows: 

More  Watchers  Than  E>oers 
(By  William  H.  Gregory) 

Makers  and  shapers  of  the  federal  defense 
budget  are  getting  plenty  of  free,  and  unso- 
licited, advice  on  whether,  how  and  where 
to  cut  as  the  Reagan  Administration's  sub- 
mission starts  through  the  mill  on  Capitol 
Hill.  Besides  those  In  Congress  itself,  the 
donors  have  included  Robert  S.  McNamara, 
former  secretary  of  Defense,  along  with  a 
group  of  mostly  Democratic  former  cabinet 
and  agency  heads,  and  a  Pentagon  analyst, 
Franklin  C.  Spinney,  who  was  recently  be- 
atified on  the  cover  of  a  national  news  mag- 
azine. 

All  this  advice  has  one  underlying  rule: 
The  size  of  the  cuts  and  the  ease  of  making 
them  gets  proportionately  easier  the  farther 
the  adviser  gets  from  the  responsibility  of 
executing  the  budget.  McNamara's  proposal 
is  an  example.  He  and  his  cohorts  proposed 
killing  both  the  Navy/Grunmjan  F-14 
Tomcat  and  USAF-McDonnell  Douglas  F-15 
Eagle  fighters  out  of  the  Fiscal  1984  and 
subsequent  budget  on  the  grounds  they  are 
duplicatory  programs.  Yet  when  someone 
asked  a  question  of  him  about  the  Navy's 
McDonnell  Douglas  P-18— a  frequent  target 
of  budget  critics— McNamara  happily  agreed 
that  killing  it  off  instead  of  the  other  two 
programs  would  be  just  as  efficacious  for 
the  nation's  economic  and  defense  future. 
That  kind  of  thinking  brought  us  the  TFX 
fiasco  of  a  common  service  all  purpose  fight- 
er bomber  a  couple  of  decades  ago.  It  is  the 
kind  that  makes  hash  of  force  planning. 

If  McNamara  and  Spinney  are  looking  for 
places  to  cut  the  Defense  budget,  they  could 
do  far  worse  than  to  .^tart  with,  in  McNa- 
mara's case,  the  huge  centralized  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  bureaucracy  he 
did  much  to  create,  or,  in  Spinney's  case, 
that  same  bureaucracy  of  which  he  is  part. 
Originally  the  Defense  Dept.  was  created  to 
cut  down  on  what  was  called  interservice 
bickering  and  to  eliminate  waste  and  dupli- 
cation. In  reality,  the  result  has  been  the 
imposition  of  new  layers  of  management  on 
top  of  the  old,  with  their  principal  accom- 
plishment the  addition  of  the  word  "micro- 
management"  to  the  lexicon. 

INCREASED  CENTRALIZATION 

Micromanagement— the  tendency  of  a  bu- 
reaucracy to  take  more  and  more  detail  de- 
cisions to  higher  and  higher  levels— is  a  pe- 
jorative term  for  those  who  oppose  its  un- 


derlying concept,  that  of  Increased  central- 
ization either  in  the  corporate  or  the  gov- 
ernment world.  The  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  has  spawned  systems  analysts, 
under  secretaries  and  shops  like  Program 
Analysis  and  Evaluation  where  Spinney  re- 
sides. 

These  of fices— called  hobby  shops  by  their 
opponents— have  In  turn  spawned  a  whole 
tier  of  consultants  and  think  tanks,  peopled 
often  as  not  by  graduates  of  the  staffs  they 
contract  to  serve.  Again,  often  as  not,  they 
are  engaged  in  trying  to  prove  the  theories 
of  the  offices  who  hire  them.  The  whole 
process  has  a  self -perpetuating  air. 

How  these  offices,  with  not  responsibility 
for  performance  in  combat,  can  affect  costs 
is  embodied  in  the  HARM  high-speed,  antl- 
radlation  missile  produced  by  Texas  Instru- 
ments. It  started  out  as  a  $100,000  missile, 
but  inflated  to  a  per  copy  price  of  $1  million 
as  the  add-ons  multiplied  into  increased 
range,  more  bands  and  the  like.  As  the  sug- 
gestions from  above  dropped  in  like  show- 
flakes,  the  project  office  lost  control  and  re- 
sponsibility by  degrees  and  had  a  perfect 
out  on  cost  control  by  blaming  the  hobby 
shops.  Because  of  the  cost  growth,  the  Navy 
was  ready  to  bow  out  of  the  HARM  program 
before  the  contractor  came  in  with  a  better 
offer. 

Increased  centralization  into  the  Office  of 
Secretary  of  Defense  over  the  years,  par- 
ticularly since  McNamara's  unlamented 
whiz  kid  systems  analysts,  has  set  the  scene 
for  complicated  battles  over  turf.  The  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  with  fewer  uniformed 
people  than  the  Office  of  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, wants  more  joint  programs,  and  the 
infighting  has  led  to  proposals  for  reorgani- 
zation like  that  of  Gen.  David  C.  Jones, 
former  chairman  of  the  joint  chiefs,  that, 
among  other  things,  would  bring  the  joint 
staff  further  into  the  command  loop. 

nCHT  FOR  TTTRF 

The  service  secretaries  have  been  fighting 
for  their  turf  as  heads  of  the  combat  and 
training  commands.  They  have  resisted  the 
Inroads  of  the  Office  of  Secretary  of  De- 
fense apparatus,  or  the  Defense  agencies 
like  that  for  logistics  whose  manpower  and 
budgets  have  bloated  over  the  last  two  dec- 
ades with  little  of  the  scrutiny  from  Con- 
gress that  the  service  requests  get.  Uni- 
formed services  have  been  jousting  with  the 
civilians  over  authority  and  responsibility. 
Micromanagement  spills  on  down  the  line  as 
the  services  in  turn  peer  over  Industry's 
shoulder,  in  self  defense  from  the  watchers 
In  the  I>efense  Dept.  and  Congress.  At 
worst,  there  can  be  more  workers  checking 
than  building. 

Defense  Secretary  Caspar  Weinberger  has 
tried  to  put  some  ground  rules  into  effect, 
such  as  ordering  memos  from  his  defense 
under  secretaries  to  route  through  him  for 
approval  before  they  are  transmitted  to  the 
services  to  become  orders  or  program  add 
ons. 

The  defense  under  secretaries  or  the  serv- 
ices are  not  the  villains  as  much  as  the 
system.  Spinney,  though  his  name  raises 
blood  pressures  drastically  in  the  services.  Is 
right  about  cost  growth  of  procurement  pro- 
grams. There  is  just  nothing  much  new 
about  that.  It  has  been  true  of  programs  for 
decades— as  In  the  case  of  the  proliferation 
of  research  and  development  programs  in 
the  Elsenhower  presidency  that  led  to 
abrupt  cancellations,  which  figured  in  the 
1957  recession.  It  is  up  to  the  Defense  Dept. 
to  do  something  about  the  problem,  some- 
thing the  Administration  recognizes,  rather 
than  accept  escalation  as  inevitable. 


The  battle  over  centralization  in  defense 
is  far  from  settled,  but  is  an  Important  issue. 
Highly  centralized  and  overstaffed  organiza- 
tions are  suspect  in  both  the  corporate  and 
government  realms,  and  the  warriors  bat- 
tling for  return  of  more  authority  and  re- 
sponsibility for  the  conmiander  who  has  the 
combat  responsibility  have  a  tough  war  to 
win.  This  Administration  has  at  least  paid 
more  attention  to  the  problem  and  given 
them  more  encouragement  than  most 
others  in  the  last  20  or  30  years.  Cost  con- 
trol and  budget  control  start  with  fixing  re- 
sponsibility in  the  right  place. 


RETHINKING  DEFENSE  AND 
CONVENTIONAL  FORCES 

•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  18  I  read  an  article  published 
by  UPI  which  quoted  my  friend  and 
colleague,  John  Glenn,  regarding  his 
views  on  the  B-1  bomber  and  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  I  found  this  article  to 
be  of  great  interest,  and  I  think  that 
my  colleagues  will  agree. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  full 
text  of  this  article  appear  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

Washington.— Sen.  John  Glenn,  of  Ohio, 
a  Democratic  Presidential  candidate,  Friday 
said  the  country  needs  the  B-1  bomber  and 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  should  be  replaced 
with  a  central  military  staff. 

Glenn  made  the  recommendations  in  a 
study,  "Rethinking  Defense  and  Conven- 
tional Forces,"  for  the  Center  for  National 
Policy,  an  independent  policy  institute 
chaired  by  former  Secretary  of  State  Cyrus 
Vance. 

"We  need  the  B-1  bomber,  because  the 
aging  B-52's  will  not  last  forever  and  the 
'Stealth'  is  too  far  in  the  future  and  techni- 
cally too  uncertain  to  depend  upon  today," 
Glenn  said. 

In  calling  for  replacement  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  Glenn  said,  "Our  central 
military  staff  organization  was  designed 
during  World  War  II,  and  it  Is  no  more 
suited  to  current  needs  than  would  be  the 
weapons  of  that  era. 

"It  is  time  to  foUow  the  lead  of  the  British 
and  most  other  modem  powers,  and  estab- 
lish a  central  military  staff  that  is  not  con- 
trolled by  the  bureaucracies  of  the  four 
military  services— one  that  can  recommend 
hard  program  choices,  and  that  can  give 
useful  military  advice  to  the  civilian  leader- 
ship," Glenn  said.  "The  present  system  Is 
overdue  for  modernization." 

Glenn  also  called  for  a  new  class  of  small- 
er submarines.  "We  can  afford  these  things 
without  undue  sacrifices,"  Glenn  said. 

In  the  same  study,  Robert  Komer,  former 
national  security  council  official  and  former 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  said  canceling 
systems  like  the  B-1,  two  more  carrier  battle 
groups,  and  the  Maverick  and  Viper  missiles 
could  pare  $100  billion  from  the  cost  of  Rea- 
gan's five-year,  $1.7  trillion  military  plan. 

Komer  said  the  "service-dominated"  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  "Is  structurally  incapable  of 
•  •  •  advising  on  spending  priorities  if  serv- 
ice oxen  would  be  gored. 

"Hence,  JCS  reform  is  crucial  to  sound 
conventional  force  decisions.  Civilians  in  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  and  Congress  need— 
and  are  entitled  to— more  and  better  mili- 
tary advice  than  the  current  system  per- 
mits." 


Barry  Carter,  former  senior  counsel  to  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  ac- 
tivities and  former  member  of  the  National 
Security  Council  staff,  did  not  address  the 
B-1  Issue  directly,  but  did  caU  for  strength- 
ening conventional  forces  "often  ignored  in 
the  intense  public  discussion  of  large,  ex- 
pensive nuclear  weapons  systems  like  the  B- 
1  bomber  and  the  MX  missile."* 


NATIONAL  DAY  OP  GREEK 
INDEPENDENCE 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  to- 
morrow marks  the  162d  anniversary  of 
Greek  independence  from  the  Turkish 
Ottoman  Empire. 

On  this  occasion,  we  are  reminded 
again  of  the  deep  and  abiding  commit- 
ment of  the  Greek  nation  to  freedom, 
to  justice,  and  to  democracy.  We  are 
reminded  of  the  strong  and  continuing 
ties  between  Greece  and  the  United 
States— and  of  the  major  contribution 
Greece  has  made  to  America  through 
generations  of  Greek  Americans  and 
through  its  great  civilization  and  polit- 
ical and  economic  traditions. 

But  we  are  are  also  reminded  of  the 
continuing  tragedy  in  Cyprus,  and  of 
the  need  for  a  lasting  political  settle- 
ment based  on  the  legitimate  rights  of 
both  the  Greek  majority  and  the 
Turkish  minority.  We  are  reminded  of 
the  wise  precedent  set  by  the  Congress 
in  maintaining  a  ratio  of  7  to  10  in  aid 
appropriated  for  Greece  and  Turkey,  a 
ratio  which  would  be  broken  by  the 
administration's  most  recent  proposals 
for  military  aid  to  Turkey.  In  present- 
ing its  request,  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion is  asking  the  Congress  to  tilt  un- 
fairly against  Greek  democracy  and 
toward  the  rightwing  military  dicta- 
torship in  Turkey,  and  to  become  a 
partner  in  the  imjust  Turkish  occupa- 
tion of  the  island  of  Cs^irus. 

Apparently,  the  administration's 
concern  over  the  fate  of  U.S.  military 
bases  outweighs  its  support  for  democ- 
racy and  human  rights  in  the  eastern 
Mediterranean.  The  cornerstone  of 
postwar  U.S.  foreign  policy— the 
Truman  doctrine— was  based  on  a  deep 
commitment  to  democracy  in  Europe, 
and  most  notably  in  Greece.  To  reduce 
our  affinity  for  that  coimtry,  the 
cradle  of  democracy,  in  order  to  bol- 
ster the  entrenched  military  govern- 
ment in  Turkey,  is  contrary  to  sound 
and  long-accepted  American  foreign 
policy. 

The  United  States  must  continue  to 
be  steadfast  in  oiu*  commitment  to  de- 
mocracy, political  liberty,  and  econom- 
ic progress  and  social  justice  through- 
out the  world.  Greece  should  be  com- 
mended for  the  standards  it  upholds 
in  these  areas  and,  on  this  occasion  of 
Greek  national  day,  we  should  recaU 
the  vital  ties  between  our  two  nations 
and  reiterate  our  strong  support  for 
the  vital  and  close  working  relation- 
ship between  the  United  States  and 
our  Greek  allies. 


TOilfi 
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Mr.  President,  George  P.  Livanos 
will  make  tomorrow  an  eloquent  state- 
ment on  United  States-Greek  relations 
and  our  Nation's  policy  in  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean.  Mr.  Livanos  is  an  out- 
standing leader  of  the  Greek-Ameri- 
can community  and  a  close  and  trust- 
ed adviser  to  me  and  many  other 
Members  of  Congress.  We  join  in  con- 
gratulating him  for  his  selection  as 
grand  marshal  of  the  Greek  Independ- 
ence Day  Parade  in  New  York,  and  I 
request  that  the  full  text  of  his  re- 
marks appear  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcoro. 
The  remarks  follow: 
STATKHXirr  BY  Oeorge  p.  Livanos.  Orahd 
Makshaix.  Grkkk  Ihbkpdidenck  Day  Parade 
On  March  25th  we  celebrate  Greek  Inde- 
pendence Day. 

In  1821.  the  Greeks  sacrificed  their  lives 
to  free  themselves  from  450  years  of  en- 
slavement by  the  Turks.  We  Greek-Ameri- 
cans can  never  forget  this  struggle  and  we 
must  remind  ourselves  of  our  Inheritance 
from  the  classical  Greeks  who  gave  the 
"torch  of  democracy"  to  the  Western  world. 
America  now  carries  the  "torch  of  democ- 
racy" and  is  supported  by  its  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  Constitution  to  protect  it 
for  all  hiunankind. 

Today  as  we  parade  on  Fifth  Avenue  cele- 
brating our  independence,  we  must  reaffirm 
our  resolve  to  stand  by  America  and  the 
principles  for  which  we  both  aspire.  We 
mtist  remind  ourselves  of  the  moral  respon- 
sibility of  the  values  we  learned  from  our 
forefathers  to  preserve  and  protect  liberty 
and  democracy. 

We  Greek-Americans  knowing  from  histo- 
ry the  tyranny  and  oppression  suffered 
under  Turkish  rule,  cannot  stand  idly  by  let- 
ting the  present  Administration  continue 
their  policy  of  military  and  economic  aid  to 
Turkey.  We  feel  it  Is  wrong  to  support  a 
military  Junta  government  in  Turkey  which 
suppresses  the  freedom  of  the  Turkish 
people,  its  political  and  religious  leaders, 
suppressing  it  in  a  cruel  and  brutal  way. 

We  must  remember  that  for  the  last  10 
years  the  beautiful  island  of  Cyprus  has 
been  occupied  by  Turkish  forces  and  that 
the  Turkish  Cypriots  su-e  looking  to  America 
to  help  gain  their  freedom.  The  impover- 
ished Turkish  Cypriots  need  help  as  well  as 
the  200,000  Greek  Cypriots  who  have  been 
kicked  out  of  their  homes  and  are  praying 
and  looking  forward  to  going  back  to  their 
own  villages. 

If  we  want  to  Improve  and  strengthen  the 
Turkish  Army  for  the  NATO  mission,  let  us 
ask  them  first  to  get  out  of  Cyprus.  Ask 
them  to  withdraw  the  troops  in  the  Greek 
frontiers  and  their  landing  crafts  in  the 
Aegean  Sea.  Surely  this  does  not  serve  the 
NATO  mission. 

Turkey  has  never  been  an  ally  to  America. 
It  was  Greece  who  fought  the  Nazi  Ger- 
mans and  the  bayonets  of  Mussolini.  If  we 
keep  giving  military  aid  to  Turkey,  we  will 
create  enemies  of  the  Turkish  people.  Does 
the  present  Administration,  the  Pentagon 
and  State  Department  realize  that  this  will 
come  back  to  haunt  us  when  the  lid  is  lifted 
and  a  rebellious,  religious  uprising  takes 
place? 

Does  our  present  Administration  realize 
that  the  arms  American  taxpayer  money  is 
giving  to  the  Turks  may  be  turned  against 
larael  and  Jerusalem  in  a  religious  war? 

Let  our  money  be  spent  in  America  to 
create  Jobs,  to  feed  the  hungry  and  fill  our 
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children's  lunchboxes,  to  protect  our  elder- 
ly, to  strengthen  our  Social  Security,  to 
build  up  our  defenses  and  to  decrease  our 
deficits.  Our  priorities  should  be  America 
first  and  definitely  not  the  JunU  govern- 
ment of  Turkey. 

We  celebrate  independence  today  and  our 
obligation  and  responsibUity  is  not  to  lose  it. 
America  carries  the  "torch  of  democracy" 
and  we  believe  in  America  and  know  it  is  in 
good  hands.  Don't  shatter  our  beliefs  in 
America.  Don't  let  the  Greeks  down.  We 
look  to  America  to  protect  our  freedom  and 
remind  our  American  brethren  of  the  words 
put  down  in  the  Greek  National  Anthem: 

ntEEDOM 

I  recognize  you  from  the  fearful  sight  of  the 
sword.  I  recognize  you  from  the  edge 
when  it  cuts  deep  down  the  earth. 

I  salute  Freedom  which  as  in  the  past  rises 
valiant  from  the  holy  bones  of  the 
Greeks. 

Freedom.  I  rejoice  and  salute  you. 
America:  It  is  the  Greeks  who  are  and 

always  will  be  your  ally!* 


SAFEGUARDING  NA-nONAL 
SECURITY  INFORMATION 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  recent  Presidential  directive 
on  safeguarding  national  security  in- 
formation has  aroused  proper  concern. 
It  carries  the  risk  of  severe  abuses. 
Indeed,  this  directive  and  last  year's 
Executive  order  on  national  security 
information  could  undermine  public 
acceptance  of  the  whole  system  for 
protecting  national  secrets. 

The  problem  of  lealis  is  a  real  one. 
Disclosures  of  classified  information 
have  caused  real  damage  to  the  na- 
tional security,  and  there  is  a  clear 
need  to  remind  people  of  the  obliga- 
tion to  keep  these  secrets.  But  our 
sense  of  obligation  must  rest  on  more 
than  lie  detector  tests,  censorship,  or 
crackdowns  on  contacts  with  the  press. 

How  can  we  maintain  that  sense  of 
obligation?  First— and  most  important- 
ly—there must  be  public  confidence 
that  the  secrets  are  worth  keeping. 
Second,  those  with  access  to  secret  in- 
formation must  be  confident  that  deci- 
sionmakers are  being  presented  all  the 
relevant  information.  Until  these  twin 
foundations  are  made  more  secure,  the 
edifice  of  secrecy  will  continue  to  be 
undermined  by  both  public  and  bu- 
reaucratic cynicism. 

Last  year's  Executive  order  reduced 
public  confidence  that  our  secrets 
were  worth  keeping.  The  idea  that 
classified  information  must  be  infor- 
mation the  unauthorized  disclosure  of 
which  would  cause  "identifiable" 
damage  to  the  national  security  was 
swept  away.  So  was  the  idea  that 
those  who  classify  information  should 
weigh  the  need  for  secrecy  against 
"the  public  interest  in  disclosure." 
These  approaches  had  been  particular- 
ly useful  because  they  required  a  more 
thoughtful  approach  to  classification 
decisions.  Last  year's  order  replaced 
thoughtfulness  with  mechanical  rou- 
tine. This  can  only  lead  more  people  to 


question    whether    national    secrets 
truly  deserve  protection. 

It  was  because  of  this  concern  that  I 
introduced  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Protection  Act,  which  I  will  soon 
reintroduce  for  consideration  by  the 
98th  Congress.  Congress  cannot  take 
over  the  classification  system.  But  we 
can  protect  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act,  which  is  a  crucial  safeguard 
for  the  public.  And  by  maintaining  a 
standard  of  thoughtfulness  at  least  in 
FOIA  decisions,  we  can  help  maintain 
public  acceptance  of  secrecy  for  the  in- 
formation that  is  not  released. 

The  new  Presidential  directive  seems 
to  substitute  force  for  obligation.  This 
may  be  necessary  in  a  cynical  age,  but 
each  provision  can  easily  be  abused. 
Lie  detectors  can  be  used  to  harass 
low-level  employees,  even  though  the 
big  leakers  are  almost  invariably 
senior  officials.  Prepublication  review 
can  be  used  to  delay  or  present  publi- 
cation of  embarrassing  information, 
rather  than  real  secrets.  And  limita- 
tions on  press  contacts  may  serve 
merely  to  insure  that  the  only  leaks 
are  those  that  favor  existing  policy. 

Moreover,  the  new  Presidential  di- 
rective is  Impractical,  for  it  fails  to 
shore  up  those  twin  foundations  of 
confidence  on  which  the  protection  of 
national  secrets  rests.  It  comes  from 
an  executive  branch  whose  most 
searching  leak  investigation  dealt  with 
embarrassing  budget  figiu-es,  rather 
than  vital  secrets.  It  is  undermined 
whenever  a  CIA  Director  tells  the 
press  about  his  classified  budget  or  his 
covert  action  operations.  It  will  not 
stem  the  tide  of  cynicism  while  the 
Defense  Department  selectively  de- 
classified sensitive  information  when- 
ever it  wants  a  larger  defense  budget. 
Presidential  directives  are  all  well 
and  good,  but  an  end  to  mixed  signals 
would  do  more  to  protect  our  secrets 
than  will  a  hundred  prepublication  re- 
views of  memoirs  or  novels.  Some 
strong  administrative  action  against 
the  next  senior  official  who  leaks  clas- 
sified information  that  supports  ad- 
ministration policy  would  do  more 
than  a  thousand  lie  detectors.  I  am 
sure  that  there  will  be  opportunities 
for  such  leadership;  I  will  be  looking 
to  the  President  to  provide  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  editori- 
al "Domestic  spying  and  free  speech," 
from  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Trib- 
une be  included  in  today's  Record. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Domestic  Spying  and  Free  Speech 
Sometimes  the  government  must  spy  on  a 
citizen  to  protect  the  public  Interest.  That  is 
why  the  FBI  must  have  freedom  to  investi- 
gate suspected  criminals.  But  citizens  who 
aren't  suspected  of  breaking  the  law  should 
not  have  to  endure  governmental  intrusion. 
That  is  where  the  Justice  Departments  new 
guidelines  for  FBI  domestic  spying  fall 
short. 

The  new  guidelines,  which  took  effect  yes- 
terday, mark  the  first  comprehensive  revl- 
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sion  of  the  spying  rules  since  Gerald  Ford's 
attorney  general.  Edward  Levi,  cracked 
down  on  FBI  Investigations  of  domestic 
"subversion"  in  1976.  Surveillance  of  unpop- 
ular political  groups,  the  Levi  guidelines 
said,  can  be  Justified  only  when  reason 
exists  to  believe  a  crime  has  been  or  will  be 
committed.  Levi's  rules  required  agents  to 
consider  citizens'  rights  to  privacy  and  free 
expression  before  conducting  a  full  investi- 
gation. 

The  new  guidelines  are  a  step  backward. 
Among  other  things,  they  allow  the  FBI  to 
infiltrate  organizations  for  a  "preliminary 
Investigation"  before  the  FBI  has  a  "reason- 
able Indication  of  criminal  activities."  They 
permit  the  monitoring  of  organizations  that 
have  a  suspicious  history  but  are  currently 
inactive.  And  they  encourage  the  FBI  to  In- 
vestigate groups  or  persons  who  publicly  ad- 
vocate "criminal  activity"  to  achieve  "politi- 
cal and  social  change." 

Perhaps  the  guidelines  could  be  used  for 
good  ends.  But  they  could  also  be  used  to 
persecute  citizens  who  have  done  nothing 
wrong.  Critics  raise  some  interesting  ques- 
tions: Could  the  guidelines  be  used  to  justify 
spying  on  members  of  a  political  party  that 
advocates  revolution  In  the  far  future? 
What  about  an  Individual  who  exhorts 
young  people  to  resist  the  draft?  Or  a 
human-rights  leader  who  urges  civil  disobe- 
dience to  promote  social  change?  Could  the 
new  rules  leave  these  citizens  vulnerable  to 
FBI  investigation? 

That  kind  of  radical-chasing  seems  at 
least  possible.  The  guidelines  allow  full- 
fledged  spying  on  the  basis  of  advocacy 
alone.  But  American  citizens  have  always 
been  free  to  speak  out  without  fear  of  Invit- 
ing government  surveillance.  The  new  FBI 
rules  will  unnecessarily  chill  dissent  and  en- 
danger that  freedom.  Congress  should  write 
rules  for  the  FBI  that  protect  citizens'  right 
to  speak— and  pass  the  rules  into  law.* 


GREEK  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

•  Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President. 
Friday,  March  25.  marks  the  162d  an- 
niversary of  the  Greek  War  of  Inde- 
pendence from  Turkey  in  1821.  We  of 
Greek-American  heritage  can  be  espe- 
cially proud  of  our  ancestry.  Democra- 
cy, freedom,  and  justice  have  their  be- 
ginnings in  ancient  Greek  civilization. 
Greeks  have  traditionally  been  a 
proud  and  industrious  people,  bound 
by  common  beliefs  in  a  strong  family 
unit,  education,  and  respect  for  indi- 
vidual rights.  These  values  have  been 
handed  down  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration and  are  firmly  implanted  in 
the  Greek-American  families  and  com- 
munities in  the  United  States.  Contri- 
butions of  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
immigrant  tailors,  restaurant  workers, 
and  small  businessmen  such  as  my 
grandfather,  who  operated  a  dry- 
cleaning  store  in  Lowell.  Mass.,  have 
been  felt  in  every  area  of  American 
life.  The  grandchildren  of  these  deter- 
mined settlers  are  graduates  of  the 
most  prestigious  American  universities 
and  are  our  doctors,  lawyers,  artists, 
professors,  and  Government  leaders. 
Surely  my  grandfather.  George  Tson- 
gas  never  imagined  when  he  slept  on 
newspapers  in  Lowell,  penniless  after 
his  arrival  in  America  in  1911,  that  his 


grandson  would  be  speaking  about  him 
in  the  Chambers  of  the  U.S.  Senate  72 
years  later.  These  are  the  ties  that 
bind  us  to  our  homeland,  not  the  rhet- 
oric of  past  or  present  administrations. 

But  we  are  faced  with  present-day 
strains  in  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Greece.  President  Reagan's 
proposed  increases  in  aid  to  Turkey 
without  subsequent  consideration  of 
Greece's  foreign  aid  have  placed  tre- 
mendous pressure  on  U.S.  base  negoti- 
ations with  the  Greek  Government. 

Even  with  the  most  recent  adminis- 
tration request,  which  increases  funds 
for  Greece  contingent  upon  a  satisfac- 
tory conclusion  to  the  base  agree- 
ments, serious  damage  has  been  done 
to  United  States-Greek  rapport.  We 
must  retain  the  7  to  10  ratio  In  order 
to  preserve  the  military  balance 
among  our  NATO  allies  in  the  Aegean. 

Mr.  President,  Greece  and  the 
United  States  have  a  long  history  of 
friendship  and  respect,  dating  back  to 
the  Greek  War  of  Independence  in 
1821.  We  must  continue  to  work 
toward  peaceful  solutions  to  our 
conunon  interests  and  problems, 
only  in  C5T)rus  and  the  Aegean, 
wherever  freedom  and  justice 
denied.* 


not 
but 
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DRUG  ABUSE:  A  GROWING 
THREAT  TO  OUR  SOCIETY 

•  Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
stood  before  in  this  Chamber  to  dis- 
cuss the  problems  of  drug  abuse  in 
this  country.  As  the  ranking  member 
of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  I 
have  talked  about  the  street  crime 
that  results  from  addicts  seeking  a 
means  for  supporting  a  $300-a-day 
heroin  habit.  A  recent  study  by  the 
Bureau  of  Justice  statistics  indicated 
that  78  percent  of  the  inmates  in  State 
prisons  admitted  to  having  used  drugs 
and  one-third  of  those  interviewed 
stated  they  were  under  the  influence 
of  an  illegal  drugs  when  they  commit- 
ted their  crime. 

I  have  also  talked  about  this  $80  bil- 
lion a  year  illegal  business  that  spawns 
corruption  in  Government  and  law  en- 
forcement agencies  and  has  involved 
the  laundering  of  drug  money  through 
legitimate  banks,  brokerage  houses, 
and  real  estate  investments.  The  al- 
leged charges  against  John  DeLorean 
further  highlights  the  lucrative  nature 
of  the  drug  trafficking  business  that 
has  attracted  those  in  all  income  levels 
of  our  society. 

I  could  go  on  about  the  international 
aspects  of  the  drug  problem  and  our 
inability  to  coordinate  our  Federal 
interdiction  and  enforcement  efforts 
but  you  have  all  heard  my  proposals 
for  a  Cabinet-level  official  to  coordi- 
nate and  focus  the  10  Federal  agencies 
currently  involved  in  drug  interdiction 
and  enforcement.  I  might  add  that  I 
intend  to  bring  that  issue  before  the 
full  Senate  again  this  Congress  based 


on  the  bipartisan  support  the  Cabinet- 
level  drug  coordinator  proposal  re- 
ceived last  time. 

Today  I  wish  to  draw  attention  to 
two  newspaper  articles  that  was  print- 
ed in  the  New  York  Times  on  March 
21  and  22,  1983.  These  two  articles 
were  entitled,  "U.S.  Social  Tolerance 
of  Drugs  Found  on  the  Rise"  and 
"Drug  Abuse  in  America:  Widening 
Array  Brings  New  Perils."  The  mes- 
sage of  these  articles  was  that  the 
growing  availability  and  accepUbility 
of  illegal  drugs  is  catising  profound 
social  changes  in  American  society. 
The  articles  include  examples  of  com- 
monplace occurences  of  drug  use  that 
in  the  past  would  have  been  alarming 
and  unacceptable  behavior.  In  1962. 
only  4  percent  of  the  population  had 
ever  used  an  illegal  drug,  20  years 
later,  33  percent  of  the  American  pop- 
ulation over  the  age  of  12  have  used  il- 
legal drugs  at  some  time. 

The  articles  point  out  the  wide 
range  of  problems  that  drug  use  has 
caused  our  society  from  the  readiness 
of  our  military  personnel,  to  automo- 
bile accidents,  to  the  street  crime  I 
have  mentioned  earlier. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  wipe  out 
the  flow  of  drugs  in  this  country.  We 
cannot  win  a  war  against  drug  traffick- 
ing. There  clearly  is  too  strong  a 
demand  and  too  much  of  an  available 
supply. 

What  we  can  do  is  focus  our  re- 
sources and  coordinate  a  two-pronged 
strategy  that  involves,  one,  education 
and  prevention  effort,  and,  two,  better 
drug  eradiction,  interdiction,  and  en- 
forcement. I  think  the  efforts  made  by 
the  administration  and  Mrs.  Reagan, 
personally,  in  promoting  drug  educa- 
tion and  volunteer  prevention  pro- 
grams is  commendable.  But  volunteer 
programs  will  not  be  enough.  We  need 
to  develop  and  support  education  pro- 
grams that  start  with  our  very  young 
in  elementary  school  and  tell  them  the 
facts  about  drugs.  We  need  to  increase, 
not  cut,  funding  for  treatment  pro- 
grams for  drug  abusers  and  we  need  to 
indentify  these  young  people  before 
they  destroy  their  lives. 

In  1980,  following  a  trip  I  made  that 
tracked  the  flow  of  heroin  from  the 
poppy  fields  of  Southwest  Asia  to  the 
streets  of  America  I  made  17  recom- 
mendations in  a  report  I  titled,  "The 
Sicilian  Connection."  These  recom- 
mendations were  directed  at  five  goals: 
First.  Dampening  U.S.  demand  for 
heroin. 

Second.  Developing  a  more  coherent 
Federal  strategy. 

Third.  Strengthening  the  Justice  De- 
partment's response  to  organized 
crime. 

Fourth.  Developing  a  more  coherent 
long-term  international  strategy. 

Fifth.  BUateral  initiative  in  coun- 
tries where  heroin  is  produced  or  tran- 
shipped. 
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Although  some  of  these  recommen- 
dations have  been  acted  on  there  is 
still  much  that  needs  to  be  done.  In 
the  near  future  I  will  be  presenting  ad- 
ditional recommendations  so  we  can 
move  forward  In  achieving  these  goals. 

We  must  continue  to  work  toward 
these  goals  for  reasons  that  are  noted 
in  these  two  articles.  The  potential 
consequences  of  not  making  drug 
abuse  a  high  priority  in  this  Congress 
will  mean  further  damage  to  this  great 
country  in  ways  I  believe  are  more 
threatening  than  any  threat  we  cur- 
rently face  from  any  foreign  nation. 

B4r.  President,  I  ask  that  these  two 
New  York  Times  articles  be  printed  in 
the  Rbcoiu)  in  their  entirety. 

The  articles  follow: 

IProm  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  21.  1983] 

U.S.  Social  Tolkramck  or  Dkucs  Poumd  oh 
Risk 

(By  Glenn  Collins) 
Social  sclentiste  believe  that  the  level  of 
public  tolerance  of  the  use  of  illegal  drugs  is 
continuing  to  rise  In  all  levels  of  American 
society  • 

They  say,  further,  that  the  growing  avail- 
ability and  acceptability  of  these  drugs  Is  ef- 
fecting profound  social  changes  that  have 
neither  been  fully  acknowledged  nor  fully 
understood. 

The  signs  of  the  raised  level  of  acceptance 
are  widespread. 

At  a  rehearsal  break  In  a  recent  Manhat- 
tan practice  session  of  an  Ivy  League  alumni 
choral  group  that  counts  stockbrokers,  law- 
yers and  corporate  executives  among  Its 
membership,  one  successful  businessman 
held  out  a  bit  of  hashish  to  a  fellow  singer, 
aged  49.  "Have  some?"  he  asked. 

At  9  A.M.  the  other  morning  on  the 
Brooklyn  Heights  promenade,  a  youth  in  a 
blue  windbreaker,  took  a  deep  drag  on  a 
marijuana  cigarette.  None  of  the  joggers 
and  walkers  nearby  gave  him  a  second 
glance. 

In  an  office  of  a  university  in  New  York,  a 
professor  who  had  traveled  from  the  Mid- 
west for  a  Job  Interview  Inquired  solicitously 
alMUt  the  health  of  the  sniffling  depart- 
ment head  sitting  behind  the  desk  before 
her.  "Oh."  he  said  offhandedly,  "that's  not 
a  cold.  I've  been  doing  too  much  cocaine 
lately." 

"In  a  very  short  time,  cultural  patterns 
have  changed  dramatically,"  said  Dr.  Rich- 
ard Jessor,  a  social  psychologist  who  is  di- 
rector of  the  Institute  of  Behavioral  Science 
at  the  University  of  Colorado  at  Boulder. 
"It  is  not  normal  for  the  majority  of  yoimg 
people  to  have  experience  with  a  range  of 
subBtances  that  was  unavailable  to  previous 
generations.  And  that  raises  Important  and 
interesting  questions  for  social  policy  that 
haven't  been  addressed." 

Dr.  Norman  Zlnberg.  professor  of  psychia- 
try at  Harvard  University,  said:  "nobody  In 
the  United  SUtes  Is  more  than  one  hand- 
shake away  from  virtually  any  drug  they 
want  to  get.  Drugs  are  used  In  every  stra- 
tum, across  the  board,  from  blue-collar 
people  to  professionals.  There  Is  no  distinc- 
tion between  'heads'  and  'Juicers'  anymore." 
Dr.  Jessor's  and  Dr.  Zlnberg's  views  were 
generally  reflected  In  a  series  of  Interviews 
and  a  survey  of  the  opinions  and  findings  of 
drug-abuse  experts,  medical  and  treatment 
authorities,  drug  users  and  law-enforcement 
officials  across  the  nation. 


Some  of  these  experts  say  tliat  drug  use 
has  become  so  widespread  that  It  often  goes 
unnoticed,  and  that.  In  focusing  on  the  dan- 
gers of  specific  drugs  like  cocaine,  society 
has  overlooked  the  very  phenomenon  of 
drug  use  Itself.  They  view  with  Increasing 
alarm  the  availability  of  Illegal  substances 
Including  cocaine,  marijuana,  heroin.  LSD. 
angel  dust  and  the  nonmedical  use  of  tran- 
quilizers. Quaaludes  and  diet  pills. 

And  they  are  deeply  concerned  over  what 
they  regard  as  a  wide  variety  of  subtle  or 
hidden  costs  that  result  from  the  pervasive- 
ness of  drug  use  and  its  consequent  'accept- 
ability." These  experts  see  the  effects  of 
such  substances  In  tragic  Indicators  like 
emergency  room  statistics  and  automobile- 
accident  rates,  and  Insist  that  there  are 
equally  Important  costs  In  the  workplace, 
schools  and  family  life. 

Others  say,  however,  that  the  long-term 
social  effects  are  not  entirely  clear.  They 
contend  that  most  people  now  using  drugs 
have  successfully  integrated  them  Into  their 
lives  to  help  cope  with  stress,  and  that  the 
overall  results  may  not  necessarily  prove 
harmful  to  society. 

These  authorities,  while  deploring  the 
misuse,  say  that  people's  sophistication 
about  the  dangers  Inherent  In  different 
drugs  Is  Increasing.  An  alarmist  view  cannot 
be  supported,  they  contend,  by  recent  Fed- 
eral statistics.  These  studies  show  either  a 
decline  or  a  stabilization  among  American 
youth  in  the  use  of  most  types  of  drugs. 

AU  seem  to  agree  that  there  is  now  a  basic 
paradox  in  social  attitudes  toward  drugs. 

"Society  Is  giving  all  of  us  a  double  mes- 
sage," said  Dr.  Robert  E.  Gould,  professor  of 
psychiatry  and  associate  director  of  the 
family  life  division  of  New  York  Medical 
College.  "On  the  one  hand,  we  are  told. 
Don't  take  Illegal  drugs.'  At  the  same  time, 
this  Is  a  drug-taking  culture  and  a  drug-en- 
couraging culture.  Look  In  anyone's  medi- 
cine chest  and  see  how  many  drugs  Ameri- 
cans rely  on.  Drug-taking  is  often  portrayed 
In  the  media  as  glamorous  and  chic.  And  the 
message  the  commercials  give  is:  If  you  have 
a  problem,  take  a  pill." 

DEPEIfDERCE  ON  CHZMISTRT  SEEM 

Dr.  Gould  does  not  suggest  that  taking  as- 
pirin Is  the  same  as  taking  heroin.  "But  the 
cumulative  effect  of  these  messages  is,"  he 
said  "that  you  won't  have  to  suffer,  chemis- 
try can  give  you  an  answer,  the  route  that 
drugs  offers  Is  the  easiest  way  to  get  out  of 
anxiety.  It  focuses  on  Instant  gratification, 
and  not  on  solving  the  underlying  prob- 
lems." 

The  substance  available  in  this  $90  blllion- 
a-year  marketplace  have  become  so  diverse, 
and  some  so  new,  that  even  the  experts 
cannot  keep  track  of  them  all. 

"The  selection  In  the  delicatessen  of  drugs 
Is  much  greater  than  It's  ever  been."  said 
Dr.  M.  Duncan  Stanton,  director  of  research 
for  the  Addicts  and  Families  Program  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  School  of  Medi- 
cine and  the  Philadelphia  Child  Guidance 
Center.  He  conducted  a  nine-year  study  of 
hard-drug  users. 

"Most  societies  since  the  beginning  of 
time  have  had  Intoxicants  and  Integrated 
them  into  rites  If  passage  like  weddings  or 
celebrations."  said  Dr.  Robert  B.  Millman, 
director  of  the  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse 
Service  at  the  Payne  Whitney  Psychiatric 
Clinic  in  New  York. 

"But  these  societies  were  using  the  one  or 
two  substances  endemic  to  that  area,"  he 
said,  citing  alcohol  as  an  example.  "Most 
people  didn't  get  into  trouble  with  these 
substances— they  were  integrated  into  the 


society.  In  the  sense  that  people  knew  how 
to  control  them. 

"The  ominous  tiling  about  the  present- 
day  Western  culture  is  tliat  we  have  access 
to  all  intoxicants  from  all  societies,  and  we 
don't  know  how  to  control  them.  This  can 
be  very  dangerous  to  those  who  are  at  risk: 
the  young,  the  psychologically  disturbed 
and  the  disadvantaged." 

YOD  CAM  GET  AMYTHIMG  YOU  WAMT 

That  availability  cuts  across  age.  class, 
professional  and  geographic  distinctions. 
"You  can  get  anything  you  want,  any- 
where," said  15-year-old  Eileen  Otero,  who 
grew  up  In  Queens  and  Manhattan,  and  now 
attends  a  parochial  high  school  on  Manhat- 
tan's East  Side.  'Drugs  are  all  over.  I  never 
go  a  day  without  someone  offering  me 
weed." 

Availability  Is  no  doubt  a  key  factor  In 
widespread  use.  In  the  general  population, 
the  increase  In  use  of  Illegal  drugs  has  been 
dramatic  in  the  last  two  decades.  In  1962, 
less  than  4  percent  of  the  population  had 
ever  used  an  Illegal  drug.  Two  decades  later, 
according  to  the  National  Institute  on  Drug 
Abuse,  33  percent  of  Americans  age  12  and 
older  reported  having  used  marijuana,  hal- 
lucinogens, cocaine,  heroin  or  psychothera- 
peutic drugs  for  nommedlcal  purposes  at 
some  time. 

The  Increase  In  cocaine  use,  particularly, 
has  been  sut>stantial.  doubling  among  those 
over  age  26  in  the  three-year  period  from 
1979  to  1982.  The  1982  survey  was  based  on 
5,624  Americans  living  in  households  at  a 
fixed  residence  and  is  projected  on  national 
census  figures. 

Sixty-four  percent  of  American  young 
people  have  tried  an  Illegal  drug  before  they 
finish  high  school,  and  more  than  a  third 
have  used  drugs  other  than  marijuana,  ac- 
cording to  another  1982  National  Institute 
study.  The  research  showed  that  59  percent 
of  the  seniors  had  tried  marijuana,  16  per- 
cent had  tried  cocaine  10  percent  had  tried 
LSD  and  1  percent  had  tried  heroin. 

Nearly  all  young  people,  93  percent,  had 
tried  alcohol.  The  high  use  of  alcohol 
among  young  people  is.  of  course,  not  a  new 
phenomenon  In  America,  but  its  use  in  con- 
junction with  drugs  Is  regarded  as  a  growing 
problem. 

Some  observers  say  the  overall  statistics 
themselves  Illustrate  the  new  level  of  social 
tolerance  and  are  not  overly  concerned. 

R.  Keith  Stroup  founded  the  National  Or- 
ganzatlon  for  the  Reform  of  Marijuana 
Laws  In  1970,  and  Is  now  a  lawyer  practicing 
in  Washington. 

"I  think  marijuana  gained  respectability 
as  the  people  who  smoked  It  gained  respect- 
ability." he  said.  "The  great  number  of 
middle-class  recreational  drug  users  use 
them  like  their  parents  used  alcohol." 

But  many  of  those  who  treat  the  casual- 
ties of  this  quiet  transformation  are  worried 
about  its  effects. 

"The  culture  just  isn't  seriously  looking  at 
soft  or  recreational  drug  use  as  a  health 
problem,"  said  Dr.  Mitchell  S.  Rosenthal,  a 
psychiatrist  who  Is  president  of  Phoenix 
House  in  Manhattan,  the  nation's  largest 
private  drug-treatment  program.  "Everyone 
wants  to  talk  at>out  the  newest  drug— co- 
caine or  vallum  or  angel  dust.  And  what 
that  Ignores  is  that  the  culture  just  natural- 
ly takes  for  granted  that  there  will  be  a  new 
drug." 

Dr.  Rosenthal  believes  that  drug  abuse  Is 
an  insufficiently  recognized  factor  in  the  na- 
tional statistics  on  suicide,  auto  and  other 
accidents,    plane    crashes,    mental    break- 


downs, work-related  problems,  truancy  and 
teen-age  pregnancies.  Since  the  role  of 
drugs  is  usually  ignored  In  tallying  such  sta- 
tistics, it  Is  difficult  to  measure  precisely. 

UmC  10  AOCIDBHTS  TABULATED 

However,  6  percent  of  those  in  New  York 
SUte,  729.000  people,  it  U  estimated,  had  in 
the  last  six  months  driven  an  automobile 
while  feeling  the  effects  of  drugs,  according 
to  the  most  recent  study  of  drug  use  among 
sUte  residents.  It  is  estimated  that  58,000 
New  Yorkers  reported  having  automobile 
accidents  while  driving  under  the  Influence 
of  drugs.  The  study,  a  1981  survey  of  3.500 
New  Yorkers  residing  in  households,  was 
conducted  by  the  state's  Division  of  Sub- 
stance Abuse  Services. 

As  a  result  of  using  drugs,  the  study 
showed,  an  estimated  618,000  state  residents 
experienced  problems  in  work  or  school, 
565,000  experienced  problems  with  family 
and  friends,  and  443,000  experienced  health 
problems. 

The  researchers  reported  that  residents 
with  household  Incomes  of  $50,000  or  more 
had  the  highest  drug  use  in  the  state,  and  6 
percent,  an  estimated  51,000,  of  these  resi- 
dents were  considered  to  be  serious  abusers. 

In  specific  Incidents,  drug  abuse  has 
caused  everything  from  snowmobile  acci- 
dents to  drownings. 

"The  only  subgroup  in  our  society  that 
has  showed  an  increase  in  mortality  rates  Is 
our  adolescents,"  said  Dr.  William  Pollln,  di- 
rector of  the  National  Institute  on  Drug 
Abuse.  "That  trend  is  also  true  for  acci- 
dents, homicides  and  suicides,  and  many  of 
those  trends  may  be  related  to  drug  and  al- 
cohol use."  Though  drug  use  among  the  na- 
tion's youth  has  generally  declined,  he  said, 
"We  are  still  the  country  with  a  higher  level 
of  drug  use  among  young  people  than  any 
other  country  in  the  world." 

In  the  workplace,  drug  use  is  reported  to 
have  been  directly  involved  In  everything 
from  train  wrecks  by  marijuana-smoking  en- 
gineers tq  the  arrests  of  nuclear  power-plant 
guards  by  the  Oregon  State  police  for  using 
marijuana,  amphetamines,  cocaine  and 
LSD. 

COST  TO  EMPLOYER  ESTIMATED 

Industry  studies  have  estimated  that  drug 
or  alcohol  abuse  costs  an  employer  at  least 
25  percent  of  a  worker's  salary  in  loss  of 
productivity,  poor  attendance  and  Increased 
medical  benefits.  The  economic,  social, 
health  and  crime-related  losses  caused  by 
drug  abuse  in  a  single  year  have  been  placed 
at  $10  billion  to  $20  billion,  according  to  the 
Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  Associations. 

Among  professionals,  doctors  have  tradl- 
tionaUy  been  singled  out  for  abuse  problems 
because  of  their  easy  access  to  drugs.  But 
the  problem  exists  among  other  profession- 
al groups  as  well. 

"This  is  In  every  way  a  conservative  com- 
munity," said  a  highly  placed  court  adminis- 
trator In  a  major  Middle  Western  state  who 
requested  anonymity.  "But  I  know  prosecu- 
tors who  regiilarly  prosecute  marijuana 
cases  and  smoke  pot  at  the  same  time." 

She  said  that  although  the  stresses  of 
their  trade  had  long  made  trial  lawyers  vul- 
nerable to  alcohol  abuse,  younger  lawyers 
were  combining  alcohol  with  other  drugs. 
"Don't  imply  from  what  I'm  saying  that  It's 
just  lawyers,"  she  continued.  "Lots  of  co- 
caine Is  used  and  sold  by  other  professionals 
in  this  town." 

"One  sitting  criminal  court  judge,"  she 
said,  "who  has  a  reputation  as  a  tough  sen- 
tencer  in  cases  involving  possession  of  co- 
caine and  heroin,  once  lectured  me  about 


how  provincial  I  was  about  not  using  co- 
caine myself.  He  told  me  I  should  grow  up." 
In  other  words,  tliat  she  should  have  used 
cocaine,  as  he  tiad. 

"What  really  bothers  me  is  the  hypocrisy 
of  it,"  she  continued.  "Sentencing  people  to 
the  terrible  prisons  we  tiave  in  our  state  for 
things  the  prosecutors  are  doing  them- 
selves." 

PERSISTENT  PROBLEM  IN  MILITARY 

For  another  large  employer,  the  military, 
drug  use  has  been  a  matter  of  concern  since 
the  Vietnam  War,  and  is  a  persistent  prob- 
lem. According  to  a  1981  study  by  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Drug  Abuse,  two 
thirds  of  the  sailors  on  the  aircraft  carrier 
Porrestal.  including  the  men  who  launch  F- 
14  jet  fighters,  regularly  used  marijuana 
and  pep  pills  to  relieve  the  fatigue  of  work- 
ing 16-  and  18-hour  days. 

Assertions  about  the  effects  of  drugs  in 
the  workplace  are  often  simplistic,  said  Dr. 
John  C.  Kramer,  who.  in  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration, was  an  associate  director  of  the 
White  House  Special  Action  Office  for  Drug 
Abuse  and  Prevention. 

"People  tend  to  forget  that  lots  of  jobs  are 
very  boring,"  said  Dr.  Kramer,  a  psychia- 
trist who  is  an  associate  professor  at  the 
University  of  California  at  Irvine.  "For  a 
carpenter  who  has  to  hit  the  same  kind  of 
nail  in  the  same  spot  on  the  same  pieces  of 
wood  all  day,  marijuana  may  be  the  only 
thing  that  makes  his  hammering  seem 
new." 

Perhaps  the  least  statistically  measurable 
hidden  cost  is  the  effect  of  drug  abuse  on 
American  families.  "Unquestionably  there  is 
a  cost  in  family  life,"  said  Dr.  Kramer.  "In 
all  family  problems,  ordinary  conflicts  can 
be  exaggerated  when  an  Individual  Is  using 
drugs." 

WEAKENING  OF  PARENTS  SEEN 

Dr.  Stanton  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania says  changes  in  the  structure  and 
transience  of  American  families  have  in- 
creased their  vulnerability  to  drug  abuse 
and  other  problems. 

"Social,  economic  and  cultural  changes 
have  altered  family  patterns,  taken  supports 
away  from  parents  and  weakened  them,"  he 
said.  "It  has  blurred  the  difference  between 
parents  and  kids." 

Such  abstract  social  trends  are  evident  In 
the  real-life  experience  of  one  family.  "My 
drug  use  forced  the  family  to  confront 
many  Issues  that  were  not  out  in  the  open," 
said  18-year-old  E>ebbie  Marks,  a  New  York 
University  freshman  who  lives  in  Manhat- 
tan. She  started  smoking  marijuana  and 
drinking  In  the  seventh  grade,  after  her  par- 
ents' divorce. 

By  the  age  of  16,  she  was  finishing  a 
bottle  of  Jack  Daniels  every  night,  and  was 
experimenting  with  LSD  during  the  day, 
having  tried  everything  else  but  heroin.  In 
1981,  she  entered  a  treatment  program  at 
Phoenix  House  and,  after  a  four-month 
battle  with  her  multiple  addiction,  has  been 
drug-free  for  14  months  since. 

"I  was  very  naive,"  said  Mrs.  Marks.  In 
Debbie's  treatment,  Mrs.  Marks  joined 
family-therapy  sessions  with  her  20-year-old 
son  Scott,  and  with  her  former  husband, 
Sam,  and  his  wife,  Bonnie,  and  with  Debbie. 

"I  think  that  parents  have  to  take  over 
and  be  parents  again,"  she  said.  "When  I 
was  growing  up,  my  parents  said  no  and 
that  was  it— but  I  wanted  my  children  to  be 
my  friends.  And  that  was  wrong. 

Dr.  Pollln  of  the  National  Institute  on 
Drug  Abuse  says  one  should  rememt>er  that 
social  toleration  of  some  drugs  Is  not  neces- 


sarily the  same  as  approval.  "There  is  much 
less  shock  value  now  involved  in,  say,  seeing 
someone  smoking  a  joint  or  using  coke,"  he 
explained.  "But  there  iias  also  been  a  trend 
countering  ttiat:  the  steady  and  accelerating 
passage  of  legislation  banning  head  shops, 
which  has  l)een  a  grass-roots  movement." 

CLOSING  OP  SHOPS  SOUGHT 

In  many  communities  across  the  country, 
antlmarijuana  organizations  have  attempt- 
ed to  shut  down  paraphernalia  outlets,  ef- 
forts that  have  paralleled  the  attempt  to  get 
drunken  drivers  off  the  road.  The  backlash 
against  drugs  has  Included  a  network  of 
patent-initiated  support  groups,  drug-infor- 
mation meetings  and  drug-treatment-refer- 
ral networks. 

Dr.  Pollln  believes  that  drug  use  as  a  phe- 
nomenon peaked  between  1977  and  1979.  In 
his  organization's  student  surveys,  the  1982 
results  showed  a  drop  from  1981  in  the 
numl>er  of  high-school  seniors  who  used 
marijuana  daily,  monthly  or  had  used  it  in 
the  last  year.  And  daily  use  of  marijuana 
among  high-school  seniors  declined  for  the 
fourth  successive  year,  from  10.7  percent  in 
1978  to  6.3  percent  in  1982. 

"It  may  be,  as  some  have  speculated,  that 
our  young  people  are  beginning  to  heed  the 
Government's  health  messages,"  said  Dr. 
Ira  Cisln,  professor  of  sociology  at  George 
Washington  University,  who  directs  the 
Federal  agency's  national  survey  of  Ameri- 
cans in  households.  "We  do  not  know 
whether  the  downturn  in  marijuana  use  re- 
flects a  temporary  economic  slump  or  a  con- 
tinuing shift  to  more  conservative  behav- 
ior." 

CHANCE  IS  RELATED  TO  AGE 

In  contrast,  thought,  among  those  over 
age  26,  the  use  of  cocaine,  marijuana,  hallu- 
cinogens and  stimulants  reported  in  the 
study  is  rising,  though  not  dramatically, 
save  in  the  case  of  cocaine.  In  addition,  the 
number  of  emergency-room  visits  and 
deaths  Involving  drug  abuse  have  increased 
among  those  age  30  to  39,  unlike  the  pat- 
terns for  younger  age  groups. 

According  to  reports  from  the  agency's  na- 
tional Drug  Abuse  Warning  Network,  there 
was  a  doubling  of  reports  involving  cocaine 
from  1979  to  81.  the  most  recent  statistics 
available;  and  there  was  a  sharp  increase, 
from  1,910  to  3,479,  of  reports  involving 
heroin. 

Dr.  Pollln  and  a  number  of  other  experts 
attribute  the  contradictions  between  declin- 
ing drug  use  among  the  young  and  rising 
drug  use  among  older  groups  to  the  linger- 
ing effects  of  the  60's-generation  culture  on 
the  rest  of  society.  "The  flower  children  of 
the  60's  are  now  approaching  middle  age 
and  they  are  bringing  with  them  the  residue 
of  habits  formed  in  earlier  years,"  said  Dr. 
Cisln. 

Not  everyone  accepts  that  view,  however. 
"I  don't  have  the  sense  that  we  can  at- 
tribute this  to  a  group  with  a  specific  prob- 
lem that  is  wending  its  way  through  the  age 
pyramid,  and  then  the  problem  comes  to  an 
end,"  said  Dr.  Jessor.  "It  seems  unlikely 
that  the  drug  problem  is  going  to  age  Itself 
out'  of  the  population— that's  rather  wish- 
ful. Looking  at  it  from  the  larger  culture, 
drug  use  in  general  is  an  institutionalized 
phenomenon." 

HE  SEES  PROCESS  OP  INTEGRATION 

Whether  or  not  drug  use  has  reached  tliat 
status  yet.  Dr.  Zlnberg  of  Harvard  says  a 
numt)er  of  illegal  drugs  are  undergoing  a 
process  of  societal  Integration.  "Of  course  It 
poses  problems  for  those  who  are  vulneralile 
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to  abusing  these  drugs,"  he  said,  "but  a  lot 
of  the  use  has  developed  into  what  I  call 
controlled  usage. 

"Most  of  these  drugs  are  Introduced  with 
a  bang,"  he  continued,  "and  they  are  greet- 
ed with  enormous  hysteria.  The  process  is 
not  complete,  but  the  large  majority  of 
people  know  how  to  control  them.  Hysteria 
has  been  replaced  by  a  luiowledge  of  the 
boundaries  of  these  drugs." 

Some  drugs  are  much  harder  to  control 
than  others,  he  said.  "I'm  not  happy  about 
the  extreme  availability  of  cocaine,"  said 
Dr.  Zinberg. 

"We  can  reduce  trafficking  by  making  it 
prohibitively  difficult  for  people  to  try  it." 
said  Francis  M.  Mullen,  Administrator  of 
the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration. 

Dr.  Kramer  agrees  that  it  is  necessary  to 
control  the  availabUity  of  illegal  drugs,  but 
he  says  that  to  expect  their  elimination  is 
unrealistic  in  an  open  society. 

"As  the  stringency  of  controls  increases," 
he  said,  "the  social  problems  associated  with 
the  control  of  drug  use  become  greater  and 
greater.  So.  as  you  lengthen  sentences  and 
tighten  up,  you  get  more  problems  Involving 
black  markets  and  organized  crime,  and  you 
get  more  invasion  of  privacy  and  fundamen- 
tal llberUes." 

SEKS  rr  AS  TASK  IN  GROWING  UP 

Dr.  Jessor  of  the  University  of  Colorado 
says  coping  with  the  presence  of  drugs  may 
have  become  a  kind  of  rite  of  passage  for 
young  people.  "It  may  now  be  a  develop- 
mental task  that  young  people  need  to  come 
to  terms  with,"  he  said,  "like  separation 
from  parents,  career  development,  and  sexu- 
ality. And  so  we  ought  to  focus  on  education 
and  provide  the  kinds  of  information  and 
skills  for  the  least  irresponsible  use  of  these 
substances." 

Dr.  Pollln  offered  a  final,  disquieting  note 
on  the  future  of  the  nation's  drug  culture: 
"The  laboratories  that  produce  ever  more 
potent  psychoactive  drugs  are  going  to  con- 
tinue their  efforts.  The  number  of  drugs  out 
a  decade  from  now  will  be  twice  as  great  as 
they  were  10  years  ago.  The  problem  will 
never  go  away.  It  will  be  more  complex." 
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Brimcs  New  Perils 

(By  Harold  M.  Schmeck,  Jr.) 

American  hotel  guests  in  Cuzco,  Peru, 
12.000  feet  high  in  the  Andes,  are  sometimes 
surprised  at  being  offered  coca  tea  to  help 
them  adjust  to  the  altitude.  But  it  seems  to 
help  and  they  probably  suffer  no  ill  effects. 
Peruvian  Indians  have  been  using  it  for  gen- 
erations. 

"At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum,"  said 
Dr.  Robert  Byck  of  Yale  University,  an 
expert  on  cocaine,  "is  a  man  I  encountered 
who  was  spending  $400,000  a  year,  buying 
cocaine  by  the  half  pound,  and  shooting  it 
intravenously.  He  was  sitting  in  a  blacked- 
out  cellar  with  an  M-1  rifle,  shooting  at  his 
hallucinations." 

The  man  in  the  basement  and  the  hotel 
guests  in  Cuzco  were  taldng  the  same  drug. 

The  two  uses  point  up  the  dramatic  differ- 
ence in  reactions  to  which  many  Americans 
are  now  subjecting  themselves.  Use  of  illicit 
drugs  Is  continuing  to  rise  among  American 
adults,  and  social  scientists  believe  that  to  a 
Urge  extent  this  usage  has  become  increas- 
ingly "acceptable"  on  all  levels  of  American 
■odety.  To  medical  experts,  such  acceptance 
represents  dangerous  ignorance.  "The  selec- 
tion In  the  delicatessen  of  drugs  Is  much 


greater  than  Its  ever  been,"  says  Dr.  M. 
Dimcan  Stantan  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania School  of  Medicine.  Some  of  these 
natural  or  artifically  produced  chemicals 
are  new  or  recently  produced  variants  of 
older  forms  that  are  better  understood  than 
the  new  ones. 

Some  experts  believe  the  biology  of  drug 
abuse  is  becoming  more  and  more  complex, 
as  new  compounds,  become  available.  In  one 
recent  tragic  instance,  three  men  and  a 
woman  in  California  developed  serious,  crip- 
pling conditions  after  taking  a  synthetic 
drug  they  had  been  sold  as  "new  synthetic 
heroin." 

In  fact,  the  drug,  known  to  chemists  as 
MPTP.  was  an  industrial  chemical.  What 
happened  to  the  four  who  used  it  showed 
that  the  chemical  is  a  potent  and  remark- 
ably selective  poison  for  brain  cells.  Three 
of  the  four  patients  were  hospitalized,  ac- 
cording to  a  report  in  Science  from  Stanford 
University  Medical  Center.  All  three  were 
almost  totally  immobile,  unable  to  speak  in- 
telligibly. They  had  fixed  unblinking  stares 
and  drooled  continually.  The  fourth,  treat- 
ed as  an  outpatient,  had  a  short-stepped 
slow,  shuffling  gait  and  was  otherwise  simi- 
lar to  the  other  three. 

The  report  said  the  patients  appeared  to 
have  suffered  damage  to  a  specific  region  of 
the  brain  called  the  substantia  nigra,  pro- 
ducing effects  that  bore  "a  remarkable  clini- 
cal resemblance  to  Parkinson's  disease. "  An 
ironic  twist  to  the  tragedies  was  that  the  pa- 
tients' attempt  to  get  "high"  in  a  new  way 
may  have  given  science  an  important  clue  to 
the  cause  of  parkinsonism. 

Dr.  Sidney  Cohen  of  the  University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles  said  the  tradition- 
al substances  of  abuse  are  being  augmented 
by  several  entire  series  of  new  synthetic  var- 
iants and  "look-alike "  drugs.  "This  kind  of 
chemical  smorgasbord  is  going  to  increase." 
he  said. 

Another  expert.  Dr.  Jerome  H.  Jaffe  of 
the  University  of  Connecticut,  said  never- 
theless that  most  current  drugs  of  abuse, 
even  some  that  have  an  aura  of  novelty, 
were  actually  old  familiar  chemicals. 

It  is  clear  from  much  experience,  that  ef- 
fects depend  on  the  chemistry  of  the  drug 
itself,  the  amount  used,  and  also  on  many 
other  circumstances— how,  when,  where  and 
why  it  is  taken.  Second,  the  effects  of  any  il- 
licit drugs  depend  greatly  on  unpredictable 
elements:  the  concentration  and  purity  of 
the  drug  and  the  nature  and  amounts  of  the 
contaminants  that  go  with  it. 

Cocaine  use  among  adults  in  the  United 
States  has  risen  more  rapidly  in  recent 
years  than  any  other  drug,  according  to  the 
National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse).  It  is  an 
almost  perfect  example  of  the  new  attrac- 
tion of  the  old  and  the  biological  complex- 
ities of  current  usage.  Cocaine's  effects 
depend  greatly  on  why  and  where  it  is 
taken,  the  amount  and  frequency  of  use,  the 
route  of  administration,  the  dilution  of  the 
dose  and  the  chemistry  of  the  diluents. 

It  clears  from  the  blood  rapidly  so  that  a 
user  must  take  it  frequently  to  maintain  the 
effects.  Sleeplessness,  loss  of  appetite  and, 
when  drug  effects  wear  off,  anxiety  and 
severe  depression  may  result. 

The  drug  is  a  natural  plant  substance 
called  an  alkaloid,  one  of  a  large  family  of 
chemicals.  Others  Include  nicotine,  caffeine, 
morphine,  quinine  and  strychnine.  Like 
these,  cocaine  has  its  legitimate  uses.  It  is  a 
local  anesthetic  employed  in  ear,  nose  and 
throat  operations  and,  formerly,  in  surgery 
on  the  eye.  Applied  to  mucous  membranes 
with  a  swab,  it  is  readily  absorbed  into  the 
blood. 


For  nonmedical  purposes,  cocaine  has 
been  used  In  a  bewildering  variety  of  ways: 
by  chewing  the  coca  leaf,  eating  the  alkaloid 
(purified  to  varying  degrees),  sniffing  It  as  a 
powder,  smoking  cocaine  paste  or  heating  It 
and  inhaling  its  vapors,  or  taking  it  by  injec- 
tion. Cocaine  was  used  by  the  ancient  Peru- 
vians in  religious  ceremonies,  and  was  made 
available  by  the  Spanish  to  their  Indian 
slaves  because  it  seemed  to  Improve  per- 
formance and  increase  physical  endurance. 

The  reported  effects  are  euphoria,  a  sense 
of  power,  clarity  of  mind  and,  although  the 
drug  is  a  powerful  stimulant,  a  sense  of 
calmness.  The  drug  raises  heart  rate,  blood 
pressure  and  body  temperature,  and  often 
dilates  the  pupils.  Large  overdoses  can  cause 
high  fever  and  fatal  convulsions. 

Cocaine  is  taken  up  quickly  by  the  blood 
and  is  absorbed  readily  in  the  brain.  The 
form  called  free  base  in  this  country,  is  com- 
monly smoked  and  is  extremely  dangerous. 

Whether  cocaine  is  addictive  is  a  matter  of 
debate,  often  obscured  by  differences  in  def- 
inition. Users  do  not  suffer  the  same  agoniz- 
ing withdrawal  effects  as  users  of  the  opiate 
narcotics,  experts  say.  But  heavy  users  can 
experience  deep  mental  depression  in  the 
drug's  absence,  and  show  powerful  compul- 
sion to  continue  taking  it. 

Cocaine's  anesthetic  effects  are  believed 
to  be  caused  by  the  drug  blocking  nerve 
signal  transmissions  from  nerve  cell  to  nerve 
cell  by  hampering  the  flow  of  sodium  ions 
across  nerve  cell  membranes. 

The  elevated  heart  rate  and  blood  pres- 
sure are  attributed  to  a  different  sort  of  in- 
terference with  nerve  signal  transmission. 
The  effect  is  thought  to  be  that  of  prevent- 
ing nerve  cells  from  again  taking  up  a  nerve 
signal  transmission  substance  after  they 
have  discharged  that  chemical  in  transmit- 
ting a  signal  to  adjoining  cells.  The  process 
is  known  as  re-uptake. 

This  effect,  called  prevention  of  re- 
uptake, is  also  the  traditional  explanation 
of  the  drug's  powerful  euphoric  effects,  but 
Dr.  Byck  said,  it  is  probably  not  the  real 
answer. 

Chronic  use  can  destroy  tissues  of  the 
nose  and  lung  as  a  result  of  diminished 
blood  supply.  Heavy  use  of  the  drug,  par- 
ticularly by  injection,  can  produce  serious 
mental  effects.  Including  hallucinations  and 
psychosis.  An  extreme  overdose  may  bring 
on  fatal  high  temperature  and  convulsions. 
Cocaine  users  often  say  that  occasional  use 
via  the  nose  will  not  necessarily  have  seri- 
ous ill  effects.  But  Dr.  Byck  emphasized 
that,  while  the  statement  may  be  true,  it 
can  be  dangerously  misleading.  It  is  difficult 
for  anyone  to  keep  use  of  the  drug  "occa- 
sional," he  said,  and  every  compulsive  user 
started  out  with  single  or  occasional  use. 

STIMUIAMTS 

Cocaine  is  one  of  the  often-abused  drugs 
that  are  classified  as  central  nervous  system 
stimulants.  Of  the  others,  the  best  known 
are  probably  amphetamine  and  its  close 
chemical  relatives.  They  are  longer  acting 
than  cocaine,  but  share  some  other  effects 
with  it.  The  amphetamines  produce  exces- 
sive activity,  restlessness,  loss  of  appetite. 
Heavy  users  may  suffer  hallucinations,  par- 
anoia and,  on  sufficient  overdose,  coma  and 
death. 

There  is  also  a  growing  category  of  "look- 
alikes,"  so  called  because  they  are  packaged 
to  look  like  amphetamines,  but  contain 
milder  stimulants  such  as  ephedrlne,  phen- 
ylpropanolamine and  caffeine. 

Public  health  experts  like  to  include  nico- 
tine in  discussions  of  drug  abuse,  because  It 


too  can  cause  a  habit  difficult  to  break  and 
because  of  the  serious  long-term  health  ef- 
fects of  its  principal  vehicle,  the  cigarette. 

Marijuana,  also  taken  customarily  by 
smoking.  Is  generally  viewed  as  a  drug  with 
various  effects.  It  clearly  poses  psychologi- 
cal dangers  to  adolescent  users  and  many  di- 
verse effects  have  been  attributed  to  it.  The 
overall  importance  to  health  of  the  physical 
effects  is  still  a  subject  of  debate. 
depressamts 
At  the  opposite  end  of  the  drug  abuse 
spectrum  from  stimulants  is  an  even  larger 
category  of  psychoactive  substances  some- 
times grouped  under  the  general  name  de- 
pressants. They  include  the  narcotics, 
opium,  morphine,  heroin  and  others;  the 
many  kinds  of  barbiturates:  and  the  sleep- 
promoting  drugs  such  as  methaqualone. 

These  drugs  may  be  taken  to  achieve  a 
psychological  "high,"  but  their  common 
action  is  actually  to  depress  the  activity  of 
the  central  nervous  system.  Dr.  Cohen  said 
the  effects  perceived  by  the  user  depend  on 
multiple  factors  of  personality,  expectation 
and  social  situation  as  well  as  on  pharmacol- 
ogy. 

The  narcotics  and  many  others  in  this 
broad  category  can  produce  classical  addic- 
tion, with  the  development  of  tolerance  and 
withdrawal  symptoms  that  can  be  severe. 
They  include  restlessness,  nausea,  vomiting, 
chills  and  "gooseflesh,"  diarrhea  and  ab- 
dominal cramps.  Heart  rate  and  blood  pres- 
sure may  go  up.  Involuntary  muscle  spasms 
may  add  to  the  victim's  agonies  during  the 
worst  phase  of  the  withdrawal. 

In  a  chapter  on  drug  addiction  and  abuse 
in  the  widely  used  medical  text  Goodman 
and  Oilman's  "The  Pharmacological  Basis 
of  Therapeutics,"  Dr.  Jaffe  notes  that  toler- 
ance does  not  develop  uniformly  to  all  of 
the  actions  of  a  narcotic  drug.  There  may  be 
stronger  tolerance  to  one  action  than  to  an- 
other. But  no  single  biochemical  model 
seems  able  to  account  for  all  of  the  complex 
phenomena  that  are  seen  with  the  many 
classes  of  drugs  that  produce  tolerance  and 
physical  dependence. 

Dr.  William  Pollln,  director  of  the  Nation- 
al Institute  on  Drug  Abuse,  said  alcohol 
should  always  be  included  in  discussions  of 
drug  abuse  because  that  particular  depres- 
sant of  the  central  nervous  system  is  among 
the  most  widely  abused  of  such  drugs  and 
probably  contributes  to  more  deaths,  dis- 
abilities and  human  tragedies  than  any  of 
the  others. 

MAlXnciNOGENS 

Another  class  of  substances  that  figure 
importantly  in  the  drug  abuse  world  are  the 
hallucinogens,  including  phencyclidlen, 
known  as  PCF,  lysergic  acid  diethylamide, 
known  as  l£,T>,  and  far  older  natural  plant 
substances  such  as  mescaline,  produced  by 
some  cacti,  and  psllocybin,  the  main  psy- 
choactive ingredient  in  some  species  of 
mushrooms. 

These  too  vary  in  their  chemistry  and 
probably  in  their  specific  actions,  but.  In  a 
sense,  they  all  seem  to  open  the  floodgates 
of  brain  activity  so  that  the  user  may  be  del- 
uged with  internally  produced  perceptions- 
colors,  odors  and  sounds  and  sometimes 
more  structured  hallucinations.  A  guide  for 
physicians  prepared  by  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association  said  Intoxication  with  these 
substances  Involves  profoundly  disturbed 
behavior  and  loss  of  contact  with  reality. 

A  booklet  prepared  by  Blue  Cross  Blue 
Sheld  Associations  in  collaboration  with  the 
National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse  lists 
among  possible  ill  effects  of  hallucinogens: 


"breaks"  from  reality,  "flashback"  experi- 
ences of  the  drug's  effects  long  after  its  use 
has  been  discontinued.  Impaired  memory 
and  perceptions  in  some  cases,  anxiety  and 
depression. 

IHHALAIITS 

Considered  particularly  dangerous  by  ex- 
perts are  some  of  the  substances  generally 
referred  to  as  inhalants.  These  are  a  diverse 
group  of  volatile  substances  including  gaso- 
line, toluene,  paint  thinners,  dry  cleaning 
solutions,  nitrous  oxide  and  amyl  and  butyl 
nitrites.  They  vary  in  potential  for  harm, 
but  some  of  the  compounds,  including  tolu- 
ene, can  produce  physical  damage  to  the 
brain  and  some  can  give  rise  Immediately  to 
disturbances  in  heart  rhythm  that  can  be 
fatal. 

"The  Intoxicating  effect  is  immediate, 
though  not  long-lasting,"  the  medical  asso- 
ciation's guide  said  of  some  of  these  inha- 
lants. "The  products  inhaled  are  inexpen- 
sive, legal  and  readUy  available  in  the  home 
or  workplace,  and  the  compact  packaging  of 
items  such  as  glue  or  nail  polish  remover 
makes  these  easy  items  to  carry  in  a  pocket 
or  purse." 

A  particularly  dangerous  practice,  accord- 
ing to  the  guide  for  physicians,  is  that  of 
placing  a  bag  over  the  head  to  increase  the 
concentration  of  inhaled  vapor. 

"Users  describe  the  sensations  evoked  by 
inhalants  as  euphoria  and  excitement,  ac- 
companied by  a  feeling  that  something 
wonderful  is  about  to  happen,'"  the  publica- 
tion said. 

What  may  actually  happen,  drug  experts 
say,  is  sudden  death.* 
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FARMERS  BATTLE  AGAINST 
INFLATION 

•  Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
tAken  the  opportunity  on  several  occa- 
sions during  this  past  year  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and  the 
public  of  the  tremendous  contribution 
made  by  U.S.  farmers  in  this  country's 
battle  against  inflation.  To  a  signifi- 
cant extent  our  victory  over  inflation 
has  been  won,  at  great  cost,  by  the 
American  fanner.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  last  12  months  the  price 
index  of  food  consumed  at  home  has 
risen  but  0.8  percent— less  than  one- 
quarter  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  con- 
sumer price  index  for  all  commodities 
and  services.  Why?  While  the  costs  of 
processing,  paclcing.  marketing  and 
transporting  food  rose  5  percent 
during  1982,  prices  received  by  farmers 
for  wheat  dropped  over  9  percent,  com 
prices  plunged  almost  19  percent,  soy- 
bean prices  declined  over  16  percent, 
the  price  of  potatoes  down  almost  27 
percent  and  grapefruit  prices  were  off 
40  percent.  And.  with  the  exception  of 
hogs,  all  prices  received  by  farmers  for 
livestoclc  and  livestock  products.  In- 
cluding poultry,  declined  during  1982. 

And  now,  largely  because  of  the  re- 
sounding success  of  the  payment-in- 
kind  program,  we  are  beginning  to 
hear  the  whimpers  which,  we  can  all 
be  assured,  will  build  to  crys  of  terror 
of  skyroclceting  food  costs  and  the  ra- 
pacious, greedy  and  heartless  charac- 
ter of  the  "robber-baron  in  bib  over- 
alls." 


I  think  it  important,  Mr,  President, 
that  we  place  in  the  public  record  at 
this  time  the  relationship  between  the 
prices  received  by  farmers  for  their 
products  and  the  prices  paid  by  con- 
siuners  for  these  products  in  a  proc- 
essed, edible  condition.  For  example, 
we  should  all  take  note  that  even 
should  the  price  paid  to  farmers  for 
food  grains  double,  the  retail  price  of 
cereal  and  bakery  products  should 
only  rise  12  percent;  only  12  cents  of 
every  retail  dollar  spend  for  cereal  and 
bakery  products  goes  to  the  farmer.  In 
fact  the  farmer  gets  less  than  35  per- 
cent of  the  retail  cost  of  a  market 
basket  of  food. 

I  ask  that  a  table  in  this  connection 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  table  follows: 

Percent  farm  value  of  retail  food  costt.  1982 

Percent 

Market  basket 34.6 

Meat  products 50.2 

Dairy  products 49.5 

Poultry 50.9 

Eggs ZZ       62.7 

Cereal  and  bakery  products 12.0 

Fresh  fruits 31.4 

Fresh  vegetables 30.5 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  words 
fail  me  in  describing  how  disgusted  I 
get  listening  to  people  cheer  the  eco- 
nomic recovery  of  the  automobile  in- 
dustry, steel,  housing,  chemicals,  con- 
struction and  then  lash  out  against 
the  farmer  for  sharing  in  that  eco- 
nomic recovery. 

Mr.  President,  agriculture  is  in  des- 
perate need  and  deserving  of  an  eco- 
nomic recovery.  Let  us  all  welcome 
and  applaud  it.« 


centennial  birthday  of 
lasalle  military  academy 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  honor  of  the  centennial  birthday  of 
LaSalle  Military  Academy  in  Oakdale, 
N.Y. 

LaSalle  Military  Academy  was 
founded  in  New  York  State  by  the 
Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools.  It 
was  founded  in  Westchester  County, 
but  was  relocated  in  1926  to  its  present 
172-acre  estate  on  Long  Island.  The 
move  to  the  new  campus  was  fraught 
with  difficulty  as  a  construction  work- 
ers strike  halted  the  building  of  the 
scholastic  and  dormitory  structure, 
thereby  forcing  the  corps  of  cadets  to 
spend  the  fall  of  1927  sleeping  in  tents 
on  the  parade  grounds. 

Despite  occasional  setbacks  LaSalle 
continued  to  grow  during  the  1930's. 
In  1935  it  Joined  the  Mid- Atlantic 
States  Association  and  was  awarded  an 
Honor  Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps 
(ROTO  rating  by  the  U.S.  Army  De- 
partment. Today,  the  school  has  a 
military  honor  school  designation 
which  gives  it  the  right  to  nominate 
three  of  its  graduates  to  each  of  the 
National  Service  Academies. 
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However,  there  Is  more  to  LaSalle 
Military  Academy  than  the  pomp  and 
grandeur  of  its  military  parades,  drills 
and  ceremonies.  Its  academic  program 
covers  a  wide  variety  of  subjects,  from 
English,  mathematics,  science,  history 
and  languages  to  computers  and  sci- 
ence research  program.  The  present 
enrollment  is  349  students.  Last  June 
86  seniors  graduated,  84  of  whom  went 
on  to  study  at  colleges  and  universities 
throughout  this  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  LaSaUe  Military 
Academy  is  am  example  of  a  school 
which  has  survived  a  particulau-ly 
trying  time  for  both  private  boarding 
and  military  schools.  Despite  adversity 
It  survived.  It  provides  an  excellent 
basic  education  for  its  students  adding 
military  discipline  and  a  Christian  phi- 
losophy. LaSalle's  perspective  on  edu- 
cation is  best  summarized  by  Head- 
master McKenery's  comment,  "self- 
discipline,  stick-to-it-iveness.  and 
Christian  love  always  will  be  a  part  of 
a  good  LaSalle  student." 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  LaSalle 
on  its  100th  birthday  and  hope  that 
they  will  still  be  educating  young  men 
for  a  hundred  more  years.* 
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PREVENTING  GOVERNMENT 
INFORMATION  LEAKS 


•  Ui.  HART.  Mr.  President,  in  its  ef- 
forts to  control  leaks,  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration has  plugged  little  but 
free  speech.  The  National  Security 
Council's  March  11  directive  stating 
that  anyone  in  any  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment who  handles  sensitive  infor- 
mation will  have  to  submit  every 
speech  or  manuscript  in  entirety  for 
review  represents  a  significant  threat 
to  an  important  American  tradition: 
the  belief  that  information  about  Gov- 
ernment activities  must  be  freely  dis- 
cussed if  we  are  to  choose  the  wisest 
policy.  Government  employees  are 
promised  an  extensive  regime  of  cen- 
sorship and  prior  restraint  on  speech 
and  publication  if  the  directive  is  en- 
forced as  intended.  In  fact  the  direc- 
tive brings  us  closer  to  an  "official  se- 
crets act":  A  solution  popular  in  other 
nations,  but  foreign  to  our  own  consti- 
tutional traditions. 

As  one  who  has  spent  8  years  on  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
4  years  on  Senate  Intelligence  Com- 
mittees, I  know  firsthand  the  Impor- 
tance of  secrecy  with  regard  to  truly 
sensitive  material.  As  one  who  aspires 
to  be  president,  I  am  sympathetic  to 
the  need  to  control  leaks  of  informa- 
tion which  cause  identifiable  damage 
to  our  national  security.  But  the  new 
National  Security  Coimcil  directive  is 
so  broadly  drawn  it  fails  to  distinguish 
between  speech  and  publication  which 
is  properly  classified  and  should 
remain  so,  and  speech  and  publication 
which  legitimately  enlightens  pubUc 
debate  and  causes  no  injury  to  our  na- 
tional security. 


The  directive  could  be  applied  to  any 
Government  employee  in  possession  of 
a  security  clearance.  Screening  would 
be  required  after  the  employee  leaves 
Government,  possibly  for  the  rest  of 
the  employee's  life.  If  the  order  had 
been  in  effect  in  previous  administra- 
tions—former Secretary  of  State 
Henry  Kissinger  would  have  had  to 
clear  his  memoirs,  speeches,  and  arti- 
cles. Former  Secretary  of  State  Cyrus 
Vance  would  have  to  clear  his  current 
articles  on  defense  policy.  Any  future 
President  could  use  this  procedure  to 
delay  publication,  to  stifle  criticism,  to 
excise  critical  or  embarassing  informa- 
tion on  the  grounds  that  such  Infor- 
mation should  remain  classified.  Such 
a  policy  is  not  what  the  authors  of  the 
BiU  of  Rights  had  In  mind  when  they 
wrote  the  first  amendment— nor  is  this 
policy  likely  to  stimulate  Government 
officials  to  fully  disseminate  materials 
on  the  leading  issues  of  the  day.  The 
cost  will  come  in  lessened  public 
awareness  of  public  affairs. 

We  can  be  sure  that  this  directive 
will  spawn  an  enormous  bureaucracy 
dedicated  to  censorship— as  all  depart- 
ments and  bureaus  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  national  security  are 
forced  to  enter  the  business  of  clearing 
material  for  review.  Another  obvious 
result  of  the  directive  is  a  certain  pro- 
liferation of  litigation. 

As  if  this  new  censorship  system 
were  not  enough,  the  directive  re- 
quires employees  to  submit  to  poly- 
graph tests  during  Investigations  or 
face  possible  dismissal  from  employ- 
ment. It  Is  widely  known  that  lie-de- 
tector tests  are  inherently  unreliable. 
To  make  them  compulsory  poses  seri- 
ous threats  to  constitutional  rights  of 
due  process  of  law. 

This  new  directive  is  the  latest  In  a 
series  of  Reagan  administration 
threats  to  free  speech.  President 
Reagan  should  rescind  this  directive. 
If  he  does  not.  then  the  Congress 
should  take  action.  The  appropriate 
Senate  committee  should  schedule 
hearings  as  soon  as  possible  to  investi- 
gate the  justification  for  this  new  se- 
crecy system.  As  President.  I  would  re- 
scind this  order  to  preserve  the  bal- 
ance between  the  interests  of  national 
security  and  the  interests  of  the 
healthy  debate  that  is  the  key  to  a 
free  society.* 


TOWARD  A  MORE  AGGRESSIVE 
TRADE  POLICY 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  draw  Senators'  attention  to  an 
article  by  Joseph  E.  Connor,  chairman 
of  Price  Water>iouse,  entitled,  "Let's 
Not  Join  the  Ri  sh  to  Protectionism." 

Mr.  Connor  takes  an  entirely  posi- 
tive approach  to  the  problem  of  grow- 
ing world  protectionism  which  empha- 
sizes the  need  for  the  United  States  to 
do  a  better  job  of  protecting  its  inter- 
national  economic   interests   without 


necessarily  resorting  to  protectionism 
or  retreating  to  economic  isolationism. 
Mr.  Conner  makes  three  basic 
points.  First,  he  endorses  full  utiliza- 
tion of  all  existing  multilateral  and  do- 
mestic mechanisms  for  upholding  U.S. 
trade  rights.  Second,  he  proposes  ex- 
pansion of  GATT  to  cover  invest- 
ments, trade  in  services,  and  high 
technology  goods.  Third,  he  encour- 
ages vigorous  U.S.  support  for  private 
sector  expansion  in  export  trade  and 
overseas  investment. 

I  agree  with  Joseph  Connor,  that  we 
as  a  country  cannot  be  shortsighted  in 
our  approach  to  trade  policies.  I  wel- 
come these  constructive  proposals  and 
encourage  further  thought  on  these 
ideas.  I  ask  that  the  text  of  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
Lrr's  Not  Join  thb  Rush  to  r»HOTKrnoHisM 
(By  Joseph  E.  Connor) 
There  are  those  who  say  that  the  United 
States  should  wake  up  and  recognize  that 
free  trade  is  already  a  casualty  of  interna- 
tional economic  hard  times,  and  according- 
ly. Join  the  rush  to  protectionism.  I  don't 
agree. 

We  must  be  leaders  in  preserving  and  ex- 
panding the  multilateral  system,  not  follow- 
ers in  destroying  it.  The  United  SUtes 
should  continue  its  current  policy  of  seeking 
liberalization  of  foreign  markets  rather 
than  raising  barriers  in  our  own.  But.  as  we 
do  so,  so  we  must  become  much  tougher  In 
protecting  our  trade  rights  from  being  un- 
dermined by  the  unfair  and  restrictive  prac- 
tices of  others. 

Protective  barriers  are  on  the  rise.  The 
protectionist  trend  is  particularly  evident 
regarding  the  service  sector  and  foreign 
direct  investments.  Moreover,  International 
agreements  such  as  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT)  are  being  vio- 
lated. 

In  this  environment  It  would  be  inviting, 
albeit  shortsighted,  to  retreat  to  economic 
isolationism.  We  should  resist  this  tempta- 
tion. Instead,  I  believe  the  United  States 
must  do  a  better  Job  of  protecting  its  inter- 
national economic  interest  without  resort- 
ing to  protectionism.  Here's  one  approach: 

First,  full  utilization  of  all  existing  multi- 
lateral and  domestic  mechanisms  for  up- 
holding U.S.  trade  rights.  We  should  contin- 
ue to  play  by  the  international  rules  and 
Insist  that  our  trading  partners  do  likewise. 
When  they  do  not,  we  should  be  aggressive 
In  utilizing  all  instruments  at  our  disposal  to 
obtain  redress.  For  Instance,  in  cases  where 
the  U.S.  encounters  barriers  erected  by 
GATT  signatories  which  are  Illegal  under 
the  Agreements,  we  should  seek  relief 
through  the  GATT  process  for  resolving 
trade  disputes  and  leave  no  stone  unturned 
In  working  within  the  system. 

On  the  domestic  front,  one  of  the  most 
Important  tools  we  have  is  Section  301  of 
the  1974  Trade  Act,  under  which  the  Presi- 
dent is  authorized  to  "enforce  the  rights  of 
the  United  SUtes  under  any  trade  agree- 
ment," and  act  to  curUll  any  foreign  trade 
practice  which  is  "unjustifiable,  unreason- 
able or  discriminatory  and  burdens  or  re- 
stricts United  States  commerce." 

In  the  past,  neither  goverrunent  nor  busi- 
ness has  been  sufficiently  aggressive  in 
taking  action  under  Section  301.  This  law  Is 
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on   the   books.    Let's   use   it!   If   it   needs 
strengthening,  let's  do  it. 

Second,  expansion  of  GATT  to  cover  In- 
vestments, trade  in  services,  and  high  tech- 
nology goods.  Currently,  GATT  is  applica- 
ble only  to  goods.  No  framework  of  multina- 
tional trade  agreements  can  be  truly  effec- 
tive unless  It  covers  services  and  Invest- 
ments. Not  only  are  they  Important  In  their 
own  right;  they  also  support  and  facilitate 
trade  In  goods. 

The  old  scenario  that  threatens  to  disrupt 
international  trade  in  goods  is  now  being  re- 
peated for  trade  In  services,  as  country  after 
country  erects  barriers  which  restrict  the 
ability  of  foreign  service  firms  to  sell  in  the 
domestic  market  or  establish  local  facilities. 
A  country  may,  for  instance,  simply  prohibit 
the  establishment  of  local  operations  by  for- 
eign service  firms.  Or  it  may  be  more  subtle 
and  make  the  licensing  and  approval  proce- 
dures for  foreign  service  firms  so  complex 
and  lengthy  that  it's  not  worth  their  while 
to  make  the  attempt. 

Similar  problems  abound  regarding  for- 
eign investments.  In  a  recent  73-natlon 
study,  my  firm  found  that  barriers  to  for- 
eign Investment  are  on  the  rise  In  many 
countries,  including  restrictions  as  to  owner- 
ship, exchange  controls,  repatriations  or  re- 
mittances, and  performance  requirements. 

Perhaps  the  most  intense  and  insidious 
barriers  to  trade  and  Investment  exist  In  the 
fiercely  competitive  areas  of  "high  technolo- 
gy." The  U.S.  position  in  world  markets  for 
high  tech  products  and  services  Is  declining 
largely  because  of  barriers  impeding  access 
to  foreign  markets  and  domestic  policies  to 
promote  industrial  growth,  particularly 
through  industry  targeting.  These  practices 
must  be  vigorously  challenged.  But,  we 
should  do  so  by  aggressively  seeking  ex- 
panded access  to  foreign  markets  rather 
than  closing  our  markets. 

Moreover,  while  the  GATT  Ministerial 
meeting  last  November  was  a  disappoint- 
ment, it  was  not  a  failure.  We  should  not 
shrink  from  our  resolve  to  seek  an  extension 
of  GATT  principles  and  procedures  to  serv- 
ices, investments  and  high  technology. 
Meanwhile,  bilateral  negotiation  of  trade 
agreements  in  these  areas  should  be  actively 
pursued. 

Third,  vigorous  support  for  the  private 
sector  in  expanding  export  trade  and  over- 
seas investment.  The  U.S.  Government 
should  do  everything  in  its  power,  within 
the  limits  of  international  agreements,  to 
promote  and  facilitate  the  expansion  of  U.S. 
exports  of  goods  and  services  and  Invest- 
ments. Businesses  In  many  foreign  countries 
receive  such  support.  We  should  do  no  less. 
International  trade  is  far  too  important  to 
our  nation's  international  economic  com- 
petitiveness to  be  a  victim  of  governmental 
neglect.  Promotion  and  support  of  U.S.  busi- 
ness involvement  in  international  trade  by 
government  agencies  is  now  inadequate  and 
must  be  improved. 

Congress  also  could  help.  For  starters. 
Congress  could  enact  the  so-called  "reci- 
procity" legislation  to  strengthen  our  gov- 
ernment's hand  in  dealing  with  the  predato- 
ry practices  of  other  nations,  and  to  provide 
clear  authority  for  the  President  to  negoti- 
ate new  agreements  regarding  trade  in  serv- 
ices, high  technology  products  and  foreign 
Investment.  It  could  also  clarify  the  ambigu- 
ities In  the  Foreign  Corrupt  Practices  Act, 
in  view  of  its  chilling  effect  on  export  trade. 
And  Congress  could  provide  new  funding  au- 
thority for  the  Export-Import  Bank  to  en- 
hance Its  ability  to  support  our  export 
trade. 


Persistent  unfair  trade  practices  may 
force  the  United  States  to  resort  to  protec- 
tive measures  In  some  cases.  But,  let's  work 
with  the  system  we  have  before  we  take  any 
actions  that  may  lead  to  its  eventual  de- 
struction. Restraint,  restriction,  and  reac- 
tionary competitive  practices  by  any  affect- 
ed party  inevitably  will  result  in  a  retaliato- 
ry response.  Surely,  In  the  long  nin,  this  is  a 
waste  of  effort  to  all. 


BYELORUSSIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  25,  we  conunemorate  the  65th 
anniversary  of  the  establishment  of 
Byelorussian  Democratic  Republic  by 
the  Byelorussian  National  Council 
which  met  at  Minsk. 

The  roots  of  independence  and  na- 
tionalism grow  deep  in  the  soil  of 
Byelorussia;  the  Byelorussian  princi- 
palities of  Polotsk,  Smollnsk,  and 
Turor  served  as  the  core  of  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Lithuania.  In  1569.  the 
Grand  Duchy  and  Poland  were  joined 
to  form  a  commonwealth.  The  parti- 
tion of  the  commonwealth  between 
1772  and  1795  brought  Byelorussia 
into  the  Russian  Empire.  During  this 
period,  the  people  of  Byelorussia  were 
subjected  to  the  (Dzarist  policy  of  russi- 
fication  which  was  designed  to  elimi- 
nate their  unique  culture.  In  1863,  a 
massive  anti-Russian  uprising  was  led 
by  Kastus  Kalinouskl.  This  significant 
event  clearly  demonstrated  the  desire 
of  the  Byelorussian  people  to  live  in 
peace.  Their  struggle  for  independence 
continued. 

With  the  declaration  by  the  Nation- 
al Council  on  March  25,  I9I8,  the 
Byelorussian  people  regained  the  inde- 
pendence which  they  had  so  bravely 
fought  to  achieve.  Unfortimately, 
Byelorussian  sovereignty  was  short- 
Uved. 

The  Communist  regime,  in  a  blatant 
act  of  aggression,  seized  power  in  Byel- 
orussia and  brought  to  a  tragic  end 
the  independence  and  prosperity 
which  the  Byelorussian  people  had  en- 
joyed. The  Soviet  Union  illegally  an- 
nexed the  free  and  independent  Byelo- 
russian Democratic  Republic.  Since 
the  Incorporation,  the  freedom-loving 
people  of  Byelorussia  have  been  sub- 
jected to  some  of  the  most  brutal 
forms  of  oppression  instituted  by  the 
Kremlin. 

Under  Stalin,  Khrushchev,  Brezh- 
nev, and  the  new  party  chief,  former 
KGB  Director  Yuriy  Andropov,  thou- 
sands of  Byelorussians  have  been 
slaughtered,  deported,  exiled,  impris- 
oned in  slave  labor  camps  or  commit- 
ted to  psychiatric  institutions.  Mean- 
while, the  Soviet  Government  has  re- 
peatedly voiced  its  support  of  such  im- 
portant documents  on  huiman  rights  as 
the  U.N.  Universal  Declaration  on 
Human  Rights  and  the  Helsinki  Final 
Act. 

In  addition,  these  ruthless  dictators 
have  continued  to  follow  the  policy  of 


Russification  first  implemented  by 
Czarist  Russia.  Accordingly,  they  have 
attempted  to  eliminate  every  vestige 
of  Byelorussian  culture  and  national 
identity  including  the  native  language, 
religion,  art,  and  music.  Despite  Soviet 
denial  of  even  the  most  basic  of 
human  rights,  the  people  of  Byelorus- 
sia have  struggled  heroically  in  their 
efforts  to  break  the  chains  of  Soviet 
domination.  Their  steadfast  belief  in 
the  principles  of  independence  and 
their  deep-rooted  desire  for  freedom 
have  enabled  Byelorussia  to  endure 
Communist  oppression.  The  free  spirit 
of  the  Byelorussian  people  will  not  be 
broken.  Their  search  for  self-determi- 
nation will  continue. 

On  March  25.  Byelorussians 
throughout  the  world,  including  the 
more  than  1  million  Byelorussian- 
Americans  living  in  our  Nation,  will 
join  in  solidarity  with  their  country- 
men in  observance  of  Byelorussian  in- 
dependence. In  light  of  our  Nation's 
dedication  to  the  principle  of  inde- 
pendence and  commitment  to  protec- 
tion of  civil  liberties,  it  is  appropriate 
that  we  join  with  members  of  the 
Byelorussian  community  in  observing 
the  65th  anniversary  of  Byelorussian 
Independence  Day.  It  is  imperative 
that  the  United  States  send  a  clear 
and  strong  signal  of  moral  support  to 
the  10  million  Byelorussians  living 
under  Soviet  tyranny  and  that  our 
CJovemment  continue  to  champion 
the  cause  of  independence  for  Byelo- 
russia.* 


ADRIAN  FISHER 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
was  deeply  saddened  to  learn  of  the 
death  last  Friday  of  Adrian  Fisher. 
Ambassador  Fisher  was  an  outstand- 
ing diplomat  and  an  extremely  capable 
and  dedicated  public  servant  in  whose 
endeavors  and  accomplishments  our 
Nation  can  justifiably  take  great  pride. 

"Butch"  Fisher,  as  he  was  affection- 
ately known,  rose  to  national  promi- 
nence when  President  Kennedy  named 
him  as  Deputy  Director  of  the  newly 
formed  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency.  He  played  a  key  role  in 
negotiating  the  Limited  Test  Ban 
Treaty  of  1963  and  the  Nuclear  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty  of  1968.  As  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  representative  at  the 
18  nation  disarmament  talks  in 
Geneva,  he  proposed  on  January  31, 
1964,  that: 

The  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
their  respective  allies  should  agree  to  ex- 
plore a  verified  freeze  of  the  number  and 
characteristics  of  strategic  nuclear  offensive 
and  defensive  vehicles. 

Following  his  distinguished  career  in 
Government  service,  Adrian  Fisher 
turned  to  the  teaching  of  law.  becom- 
ing the  dean  of  the  Georgetown  Law 
School. 
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In  all  his  work.  Ambassador  Fisher 
displayed  an  iincompromising  integri- 
ty and  selfless  devotion  to  his  country 
and  to  those  higher  principles  for 
which  it  stands.  His  tireless  struggle 
for  the  establishment  of  an  interna- 
tional system  of  peace  through  law  re- 
minds us  of  President  Kennedys 
words: 

The  energy,  the  faith,  the  devotion  which 
we  bring  to  this  endeavor  will  light  our 
country  and  all  who  serve  it— and  the  glow 
from  that  fire  can  truly  light  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  March  24 
Washington  Post  Lucius  Battle,  a 
friend  and  colleague  of  Adrian  Fisher, 
published  an  eloquent  and  inspiring 
remembrance  of  him.  I  commend  this 
piece  to  my  colleagues  and  ask  that  it, 
and  the  New  York  Times  obituary  of 
Adrian  Fisher  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  24, 19831 
Adrian  Fisher 
In  a  yet  unsung  era,  the  Tnmian-Acheson 
administration,  it  was  my  great  fortune  to 
share  struggles  and  foxholes  with  Adrian 
Fisher.  Reverence  and  nostalgia  for  that  ad- 
ministration would  come  later.  But  it  had 
not  come  thus  far.  We  received  more  stones 
and  arrows  than  bouquets.  And  the  search 
for  right  answers  on  a  day-to-day  basis  was 
unglamorous  and  sometimes  rugged  stuff. 
Adrian— we  called  him  Butch— was  a  worthy 
associate.  He  searched  doggedly  for  truth 
and  clearly  esUblished  the  enemy,  and  the 
identity  of  both  seemed  apparent  to  him, 
even  when  it  was  we  ourselves  on  whom  he 
turned  the  harsh  lights.  His  was  the  cruel 
pursuit  of  the  best  in  aU  of  us.  Some  had 
much  to  give.  Others  not  so  much.  He  was 
one  of  those  with  much  to  give. 

His  judgment  of  his  fellows  was  fair  but 
firm  and  tough.  He  would  not  tolerate 
deceit  or  sham,  and  I  never  knew  him  to 
engage  in  either.  There  was  simple  honesty 
and  humility  about  him  found  in  few 
people. 

Ambition,  if  it  conflicted  with  a  higher 
order  of  obligation,  was  not  for  him.  He  was 
always  in  the  mainstream  of  the  big  events 
but  happy  to  stay  out  of  the  limelight  and 
off  the  top  rung  of  history. 

But  he  had  a  part  in  the  Nuremberg  trials, 
was  a  fighter  of  Joseph  McCarthy,  helped 
defend  the  presidency  in  the  firing  of  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur,  struggled  to  fulfill  the 
need  for  sensible  disarmament,  taught 
humane  law,  defended  the  oppressed  and 
underprivileged— not  a  bad  agenda  all  that. 
Butch  was  a  special  mixture  of  the  gran- 
deur and  simplicity  of  the  human  spirit.  He 
had  a  clear  sense  of  direction,  a  set  of  con- 
sistent convictions,  a  remarlcable  mind, 
boundless  energy.  And  was.  above  all,  a 
loyal  friend.- Lucius  Battle. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times] 
Adrian  S.  Pishkr,  69,  Arks  Treaty 
Negotiator 
(By  Philip  Shenon) 
Adrian  S.  Fisher,  a  leading  arms  control 
negotiator  and  former  dean  of  the  George- 
town University  Law  Center,  died  of  cancer 
yesterday  at  his  home  in  Washington.  He 
was  69  years  old. 

Mr.  Fisher  was  the  first  deputy  director  of 
the  United  SUtes  Arms  Control  and  Disar- 
mament Agency  and  a  leading  American  ne- 
gotiator  of   the    1963   Limited   Test   Ban 
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Treaty,  which  barred  nuclear  testing  in  the 
atmosphere,  in  outer  space  and  underwater. 

He  was  appointed  deputy  director  of  the 
arms  control  agency  by  President  Kennedy 
in  1961,  the  year  the  agency  was  formed. 

In  his  eight  years  at  the  agency,  which  Is 
an  autonomous  Government  body  that  is  re- 
quired to  coordinate  its  policies  with  the 
SUte  Department,  Mr.  Fisher  helped  in  nu- 
merous negotiations  but  perhaps  none  more 
important  and  more  successful  than  the 
conferences  that  led  to  the  Test  Ban  Treaty 
and  the  1968  Treaty  for  the  Nonprolifera- 
tion  of  Nuclear  Weapons. 

SET  TESTING  RESTRICTIONS 

The  1963  test  ban  treaty  was  eventually 
approved  by  120  nations.  It  limited  testing 
of  nuclear  weapons  by  prohibiting  the  re- 
lease of  detecUble  radioactivity  beyond  the 
national  borders  of  the  country  conducting 
the  tests.  That  restriction  effectively  limit- 
ed the  size  of  bombs  that  could  be  detonat- 
ed. 

In  appearances  before  Congressional  com- 
mittees in  1963,  Mr.  Fisher  was  called  on  to 
defend  the  test  ban.  In  an  appearance  in 
March  of  that  year,  Mr.  Fisher  said  the 
United  States  had  nuclear  superiority  over 
the  Soviet  Union  and  cautioned,  "Unlimited 
testing  without  an  agreement  could  facili- 
tate soviet  'equality'  with  the  United 
States." 

He  also  participated  In  negotiations  in 
New  York  and  Geneva  that  produced  the 
nonproliferatlon  treaty. 

Mr.  Fisher  left  the  arms  control  agency  in 
1969  to  become  dean  at  Georgetown's  law 
school,  known  as  the  Law  Center,  and  a  pro- 
fessor of  international  law. 

As  dean,  Mr.  Fisher  was  known  for  his  ef- 
forts to  Improve  the  law  school's  financial 
situation  and  for  recruitment  of  minority 
students  and  prominent  faculty  members. 

In  1977,  Mr.  Fisher  was  given  the  rank  of 
ambassador  by  President  Carter  and  was  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  United  States  Mis- 
sion to  the  United  Nations.  In  the  job.  he  di- 
rected the  American  delegation  to  the 
Geneva  conference  on  disarmament,  which 
was  organized  to  control  chemical  weapons 
and  produce  a  comprehensive  test  ban 
treaty. 

Mr.  Fisher's  commitment  to  arms  control 
lasted  until  his  death.  Just  last  August,  Mr. 
Fisher  was  among  six  former  arms  negotia- 
tors who  joined  together  to  call  on  the 
Reagan  Administration  to  res»ime  talks  with 
the  Soviet  Union  on  a  comprehensive  nucle- 
ar test  ban. 

Prom  1979  to  1982,  Mr.  Fisher  was  a  law 
professor  at  George  Mason  University,  in 
Fairfax,  Va. 

He  held  more  than  a  dozen  Government 
jobs  in  a  career  that  began  in  Washington 
in  1938,  when  he  became  a  Supreme  Court 
law  clerk  to  Justice  Louis  D.  Brandels.  The 
following  year  he  was  named  a  clerk  to  Jus- 
tice Felix  Frankfurter. 

Among  his  other  Government  posts:  in 
1944,  assistant  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
War;  in  1945  and  1946.  technical  adviser  to 
the  American  judges  at  the  Nuremberg 
trials;  In  1947  and  1948.  solicitor  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce;  in  1949,  general 
counsel  of  the  At*  ,nlc  Energy  Commission, 
and  from  1949  to  .953,  legal  adviser  to  the 
State  Department. 

Mr.  Fisher  was  out  of  the  Government 
during  the  Eisenhower  Administrations, 
when  he  served  as  a  member  of  the  Wash- 
ington law  firm  of  Covington  <fc  Burling.  He 
also  was  a  vice  president  and  counsel  of  the 
Washington  Post  Company  at  that  time. 


Adrian  Sanford  Fisher  was  bom  In  Mem- 
phis on  Jan.  21,  1914.  At  Princeton  Universi- 
ty, B4r.  Fisher,  200  pounds  and  6  feet,  1  inch 
tall,  was  a  guard  on  the  football  team.  He 
graduated  from  Princeton  in  1934  and  was  a 
1937  graduate  of  the  Harvard  Law  School. 
He  served  in  the  Air  Force  as  a  navigator. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  the  former  Laura 
Graham,  and  their  daughters,  Laura  Donel- 
son  Chandler,  of  Bethesda,  Md..  and  Louise 
Sanford  Fisher,  of  Plneclif fe,  Colo.* 


VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION 
SHOULD  NOT  BE  DISMEMBERED 
•  Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  a 
Washington  Post  article  today  reports 
that  a  task  force  of  President  Rea- 
gan's private  sector  survey  on  cost  con- 
trol has  recommended  the  elimination 
of  the  Veterans*  Administration  and 
the  transfer  of  its  functions  to  other 
agencies  of  Government  or  to  the  pri- 
vate sector. 

I  am  certain  there  are  a  number  of 
other  Members  of  the  Senate  who 
were  as  surprised  and  disappointed  as 
I  to  read  this  news,  and  who  believe,  as 
I  do,  that  such  a  dismemberment  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  would 
badly  serve  the  best  interests  of  the 
millions  of  men  and  women  who  have 
served  in  our  country's  Armed  Forces. 
That  is  why,  Mr.  President,  I  call  on 
President  Reagan  to  disavow  such  an 
intention  on  the  part  of  his  adminis- 
tration. 

As  a  veteran  myself  and  as  a  member 
of  the  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, I  am  deeply  aware  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  programs  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  oversees.  There 
are  about  28.5  million  veterans  and 
about  55  million  of  their  family  mem- 
bers or  survivors— 36  percent  of  our 
population— who  are  served  in  varying 
ways  and  to  varying  extents  by  the 
VA.  Sixty  percent  of  the  VA  budget  in 
fiscal  1983  was  earmarked  for  such 
purposes  as  compensation  for  injury, 
impairment  of  earning  power,  pen- 
sions for  total  disablement,  burial  ben- 
efits and  education  programs— needs 
that  might  not  otherwise  be  met. 

I  fully  recognize  that  a  bureaucracy 
as  large  as  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion has  its  inefficiencies.  But  can  any 
serious  observer  believe  that  its  func- 
tions would  be  more  effectively  and 
cost-consciously  carried  out  by,  not 
one,  but  many  different  bureaucra- 
cies? Trying  to  do  so  would  be  a  classic 
example  of  killing  the  patient  to  pure 
his  ailments. 

Mr.  President,  the  suggestion  that 
the  VA  be  eliminated  and  its  functions 
dispersed  merits  quick  repudiation  by 
President  Reagan.* 


ANATOLY  SHCHARANSKY  STILL 

A  PRISONER  OP  CONSCIENCE 
•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  March  15 
was  the  sixth  anniversary  of  the  arrest 
of  Anatoly  Shcharansky,  the  Soviet 
computer  scientist  who  was  a  leader  of 


the  Moscow  Jewish  conununity  and  a 
spokeaman  for  the  Soviet  Jewish  emi- 
gration movement  since  1973  when  he 
first  lUDplied  for  and  was  denied  per- 
mission to  emigrate  to  Israel.  On 
March  IS.  1977.  the  KOB  arrested  this 
young  Jewish  activist,  and  in  July  of 
the  following  year,  after  16  months  of 
being  detained  incommunicado,  he  was 
tried  and  convicted  of  anti-Soviet  agi- 
tation and  propaganda  and  of  the 
trumped-up  charge  of  treason.  At  the 
conclusion  of  his  5-minute  trial,  at 
which  no  defense  was  permitted, 
Shcharansky  was  sentenced  to  a  total 
of  13  years  of  incarceration— 3  years  in 
prison  and  then  another  10  years  in 
the  harshest  category  of  labor  camp. 

Anatoly  Shcharansky's  real  crime 
was  that  he  was  a  Soviet  Jew  who 
wanted  to  leave  the  country  and  who 
fought  for  basic  human  rights  includ- 
ing the  right  to  emigrate  for  all  of  his 
countrymen,  Jewish  and  non-Jewish 
alike.  Shcharansky  was  not  only  an  ac- 
tivist in  the  Jewish  emigration  move- 
ment but  he  was  also  one  of  the 
founding  members  of  the  Moscow  Hel- 
sinki Monitoring  Group.  Along  with 
Yuri  Orlov,  Aleksander  Ginzburg  and 
the  other  monitors,  he  worked  to  pro- 
mote his  government's  compliance 
with  the  1975  Helsinki  Final  Act.  Be- 
cause of  these  activities,  Shcharansky 
became  the  target  of  a  systematic  cam- 
paign of  harassment  and  intimidation 
which  culminated  in  his  arrest  and  im- 
prisonment. 

While  in  prison,  Shcharansky  has 
been  subjected  to  extremely  harsh 
conditions  including  solitary  confine- 
ment, severe  cold,  insufficient  food— at 
times  only  one  meal  per  day— sleep 
and  health  care.  On  September  27, 
1982.  Shcharansky  began  a  hunger 
strike  to  protest  the  confiscation  of  his 
mail  and  the  official  banning  of  family 
visits  by  the  Soviet  authorities.  De- 
spite repeated  efforts,  Shcharansky's 
mother,  Ida  Milgrom,  has  been  denied 
permission  to  see  her  son  since  Janu- 
ary 1982.  Not  until  mid-February  of 
this  year  did  she  receive  a  letter  from 
her  son  confirming  earlier  reports 
from  the  Soviet  authorities  that  he 
had  abandoned  his  himger  strike. 

Anatoly  Shcharansky  is  a  man  of 
courage  and  conviction.  He  is  suffering 
in  prison  today  because  he  dared  to 
protest  against  violations  of  the 
himmn  rights  of  Soviet  citizens  by  the 
Soviet  Government.  Earlier  this 
month,  my  distinguished  colleague. 
Senator  Mathias,  introduced  Senate 
Resolution  90  calling  upon  the  Soviet 
Union  to  release  Anatoly  Shcharansky 
from  prison  immediately  and  to  allow 
him  to  emigrate.  I  am  proud  to  be  a 
cosponsor  of  this  resolution. 

We  must  not  forget  Anatoly  Shchar- 
ansky suid  the  others  like  him  who  are 
now  suffering  in  Soviet  jails,  forced 
labor  camps,  and  psychiatric  hospitals. 
There  tragic  fates  are  potent  remind- 
ers that  the  Soviet  Union  continues  to 


violate  the  many  human  rights  cov- 
enants that  it  has  signed.  On  this  sad 
anniversary,  I  must  once  again  call  on 
the  Soviet  Government  to  honor  the 
pledges  it  made  at  Helsinki  8  years  ago 
and  live  up  to  its  agreement  to  respect 
the  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms  of  its  citizens.* 


FERRIS  DOVE-A  MODERN 
TRADITIONAL  WAR  CHIEP 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
sad  news  of  the  death  of  Ferris  Bab- 
cock  Dove,  the  last  traditional  war 
chief  of  the  Narragansett  Tribe  in  my 
own  State  of  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  Dove  was  both  a  modem  and  a 
traditional  chief,  who  walked  comfort- 
ably in  both  worlds. 

He  was  an  active  leader  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Narragansett  Tribe  and,  at  the 
same  time  was  an  active  political 
leader  in  the  town  of  Exeter,  R.I. 

Ferris  Dove  was  an  outspoken  advo- 
cate for  Narragansett  Indian  causes 
and,  at  the  same  time,  ran  a  nationally 
acclaimed  restaurant  and  trading  post 
in  Elxeter. 

The  Narragansett  Tribe  has  made 
great  strides  during  his  lifetime,  often 
as  a  result  of  his  hard  work. 

I  was  happy  to  assist  the  Narragan- 
sett Tribe  in  drafting  and  securing 
passage  of  landmark  legislation  that 
led  to  the  first  modem  settlement  of 
an  Indian  land  claim  in  the  United 
States  and,  now,  the  tribe  stands  at 
the  edge  of  Federal  recognition. 

Official  Federal  recognition  of  the 
Narragansett  Indian  Tribe  is  in  the 
final  steps  and  should  be  completed 
within  a  few  weeks. 

Ferris  Dove  will  long  be  remembered 
not  only  by  those  of  us  who  knew  and 
worked  with  him,  but  also  by  those 
who  will  benefit  by  his  legacy  of  a 
vital  and  thriving  tribal  tradition. 

I  grieve  with,  and  for,  his  wife  and 
family  and  his  countless  friends.  I 
would  like  to  share  a  brief  account  of 
some  of  his  accomplishments  with  my 
colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  an  article 
from  the  Providence  Journal  of  March 
23,  1983,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Providence  Journal,  Mar.  23, 

1983] 

Ferris  B.  Dove,  67,  Dies;  Was 

Narragansett  Indian  Spokesman 


EXETER.— Ferris  Babcock  Dove,  a 
spokesman  for  Narragansett  Indian  causes 
and  a  well-lcnown  fixture  in  local  Democrat- 
ic politics,  died  Monday  at  Westerly  Hospi- 
tal. He  was  67  years  old. 

In  1961,  Mr.  Dove  opened  Dovecrest,  a  na- 
tionally-acclaimed restaurant  and  trading 
post  In  Exeter,  where  one  could  eat  such 
specialties  as  venison  and  whose  jonnycakes 
were  reputed  to  be  among  the  best  in  Rhode 
Island.  He  was  also,  since  1974,  postmaster 
in  Rockville. 

Mr.  Dove  was  chairman  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Commission  for  Indian  Affairs  and  a 
corporate  board  member  of  the  Tomaquag 


Indian  Memorial  Muaeum.  He  wu  also  a 
councilman  of  the  Namcansett  tribe,  a  job 
he  lost  after  a  rift  in  the  tribe  and  then  re- 
gained last  year. 

In  1978,  he  accompanied  other  Narragan- 
setts  to  Washington  in  an  effort  to  convince 
senators  and  congressmen  to  ratify  a  bill 
that  would  confirm  their  historic  claim  to 
1,800  acres  of  ancestral  land  In  Charleatown. 

He  was  known  for  his  flair  for  the  dramat- 
ic. Lewis  Peck,  a  Democrat  who.  like  Dove, 
was  active  in  Exeter  politics,  recalled  one 
particularly  unruly  town  financial  meeting 
while  his  friend  was  serving  as  town  moder- 
ator. Mr.  Dove,  a  tall  and  imposing  man, 
quieted  residents  by  telling  them  he  did  not 
need  a  microphone  to  get  their  attention. 
Peck  said. 

He  was  town  moderator  for  12  years  and 
served  as  a  tax  assessor  for  eight  years.  Mr. 
Dove  was  a  past  president  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Tax  Assessor's  Association  and  the 
Rhode  Island  National  League  of  Postmas- 
ters. 

He  was  bom  in  Pawcatuck,  Conn.,  the  son 
of  the  late  Walter  and  Mini  (Babcock)  Dove, 
and  was  raised  In  South  County.  Although 
Mr.  Dove  was  affiliated  with  the  Narragan- 
setts,  he  came  of  Niantlc  stock  as  a  descend- 
ant of  Nlnlgret,  the  17th  Niantlc  sachem,  ac- 
cording to  one  of  his  daughters. 

Mr.  Dove  was  known  as  Roaring  Bull,  the 
last  traditional  war  chief  of  the  tribe,  a  title 
denoting  that  he  had  passed  various  tests 
handed  down  by  tribal  elders. 

He  was  a  graduate  of  Westerly  High 
School  and  a  member  of  the  school's  run- 
ning team. 

At  21,  Mr.  Dove  became  the  first  Narra- 
gansett Indian  to  attend  Bacone  Indian  Col- 
lege, in  Muskogee,  Okla.,  from  which  he 
graduated  with  honors  in  1938.  While  in 
Oklahoma,  he  served  in  the  National  Guard. 

Mr.  Dove  worked  for  19  years  at  Electric 
Boat  in  Groton,  Conn.,  and  spent  nine  years 
there  as  a  supervisor. 

He  leaves  his  wife.  Eleanor  (Spears)  Dove; 
a  son,  Mark  F.  Dove  of  Richmond;  and  three 
daughters.  PauUa  Jennings  of  Rumford, 
Dawn  Dove-MacKenzie  of  Rockville  and 
Lori  K.  Tubby  of  Exeter,  two  brothers. 
Philip  Dove  of  Santa  Ana,  Calif.,  and  Mark 
W.  Eiove  of  Westerly:  and  four  sisters,  Mar- 
Jorle  Guiles  of  Riverside;  Priscilla  Gamer  of 
Baltimore,  Md.;  Ruth  MacF^land  of  San 
Diego,  Calif.,  and  Hope  Morse  of  Baltimore, 
Md.;  11  grandchildren  and  five  great-grand- 
chUdren. 

The  funeral  will  be  tomorrow  at  1  p.m.  at 
the  Hope  Valley  Baptist  Church.  Burial  will 
be  in  the  First  Hopkinton  Cemetery  .• 


A  REVOLUTIONARY 
CELEBRATION 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  great  pride  and  admiration  that  I 
direct  the  Senate's  attention  to  an  ex- 
emplary collaboration  between  the  pri- 
vate and  public  sectors  for  the  benefit 
of  our  youth  and  general  public.  Spe- 
cifically, Mr.  President,  I  speak  of  a 
spectacular  celebration  taking  place  at 
Federal  Hall  in  New  York  City  to  com- 
memorate the  200th  anniversary  of 
the  end  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 
Sponsored  by  the  After  Dinner  Opera 
Company  with  the  generous  assistance 
of  Con-Edison  the  event  will  be  a 
memorable  aspect  of  the  "Britain  Sa- 
lutes New  York  Festival  of  1983."  Also 
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partidiwting  will  be  the  American 
Land  Mark  Festivals,  the  National 
Park  Service,  and  the  New  York  City 
Board  of  Education.  There  will  be  13 
performances  of  early  American  opera 
between  April  14  and  B<ay  5.  1983.  A 
stCMWly  stream  of  New  York  City  public 
school  children  will  be  transported  to 
these  culturally  enriching  events  and 
provided  with  numerous  educational 
materials  along  the  way. 

Thiis.  Mr.  President,  I  think  that 
those  who  have  made  this  extravagan- 
za possible  deserve  the  recognition  and 
commendation  of  us  all  for  proving 
Just  what  can  be  accomplished  when 
the  combined  forces  of  private  and 
public  sectors.  Federal  and  local  gov- 
ernments are  joined  in  conviction  and 
purpose.  And  what  better  a  purpose  to 
merge  efforts  than  in  celebration  of 
our  youth,  our  heritage,  our  freedom, 
and  peace?  I  salute  all  who  have  made 
this  program  possible.* 


COMPETITION  IN  WORLD 
MARKETS  STUDY 

•  Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President, 
during  consideration  of  HH.  1718,  the 
"Jobs  bill,"  reference  in  a  particular 
section  of  the  bill  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  was  inadvertently  omitted. 
The  House  originally  proposed  section 
103.  "Competition  in  World  Markets." 
which  directs  the  Secretaries  of  Treas- 
ury and  Commerce  to  analyze  and 
report  on  current  international  trade 
conditions.  The  Conference  Commit- 
tee on  H.R.  1718  agreed  to  strike  this 
section  from  the  bill,  but  It  did,  howev- 
er, include  the  same  basic  language  in 
the  Joint  explanatory  statement  ac- 
companying the  conference  report. 
There  Is  no  mention  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  in  that  part  of  the 
statement. 

It  is  my  firm  belief,  and  the  position 
of  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
on  Agriculture.  Rural  Development. 
and  Related  Agencies,  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  should  be  Included 
in  this  undertaking.  Therefore,  I 
would  like  to  make  it  clear  to  the  ad- 
ministration that  the  Senate  intends 
for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  be 
included. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  essential  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  contribute  to 
the  analysis  and  report  on  trade  if  the 
Congress  is  to  get  maximum  benefit 
from  the  reports.  Agricultural  exports 
alone  generate  more  than  1  million 
UJ3.  Jobs  on  and  off  the  farm.  They 
provide  one-fourth  of  the  income  for 
the  Nation's  farmers,  who  are  the 
foundation  of  an  agricultural  system 
that  generates  20  percent  of  U.S. 
GNP.  one-fifth  of  D.S.  export  earn- 
ings, and  helps  provide  24  million  Jobs: 
3.3  million  on  the  farm,  more  than  7 
million  In  agricultural  supply  indus- 
tries, and  13  million  in  the  marketing 
and  manuf actiire  of  farm  products. 


U.S.  agricultural  trade  annually  con- 
tributes a  substantial  surplus  to  be  ap- 
plied against  the  nonfarm  deficit  in 
the  Nation's  trade  account— a  surplus 
that  last  year  totaled  $24  billion. 

Agricultural  issues  in  recent  months 
have  moved  to  the  forefront  of  the 
U.S.  Government's  trade  policy 
agenda,  offering  difficult  problems 
that  are  likely  to  require  legislative  as 
well  as  executive  action  if  they  are  to 
be  resolved. 

Mr.  President.  I  point  out  this  omis- 
sion to  my  colleagues  to  make  the 
record  clear  as  to  congressional  intent. 
The  omission  was  simply  an  oversight. 
It  is  certainly  my  hope  and  expecta- 
tion that  any  administration  analysis 
and  report  on  the  current  internation- 
al trade  situation  facing  the  United 
States  will  rightfully  include  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  or  his  designee. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
grateful  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
on  Agriculture  for  bringing  this 
matter  to  my  attention  and  to  the  at- 
tention of  our  colleagues.  I  share  Sen- 
ator Cochran's  belief  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  should,  by  all 
means,  be  part  of  any  deliberations 
aimed  at  analyzing  international  trade 
conditions.  Unfortunately,  we  did  not 
catch  the  omission  until  after  the  con- 
ference report  and  the  statement  of 
managers  had  gone  to  final  print. 

It  is  my  hope,  therefore,  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  be  in- 
volved with  any  discussion  and  reports 
on  international  trade  issues,  along 
with  the  Secretaries  of  Commerce  and 
Treasury,  and  with  the  American  busi- 
ness community. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  for  his  comments  in 
helping  to  clarify  the  record  on  this 
matter.* 


HUMAN  RIGHTS 

•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a  re- 
markably thoughtful  article  entitled 
"Human  Rights  and  Human  Dignity" 
came  across  my  desk  recently.  The 
Author,  Dr.  Charles  Thaxton  from 
Dallas.  Tex.,  first  presented  the  con- 
tent to  an  appreciative  audience  at 
Harvard  University  in  1980. 

Dr.  Thaxton's  compelling  thesis  is 
that  human  life  must  be  recognized  as 
having  cosmic  significance  if  we  are  to 
have  value  in  the  global  scheme  of 
things.  Human  rights  hang  by  a  slen- 
der thretwl  if  there  is  not  some  objec- 
tive reason  for  worth  and  dignity.  In  a 
world  where  right  now.  as  we  speak  40 
wars  are  raging  for  economic,  political, 
and  even  religious  reasons,  and  in 
which  we  all  live  precariously  under 
the  threat  of  global  conflagration,  our 
definitions  of  human  rights  seem  woe- 
fully Inadequate  and  nonef  f  ectual. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  Dr.  Thax- 
ton's article  be  printed  in  the  Rbcobo 
for  our  reflection. 
The  article  follows: 

HtmAM  Rights  Am  Humam  Diohitt 
(By  Or.  Charles  Thaxton) 
Human  rights  are  a  scarce  and  imperiled 
commodity.  They  vary  a  great  deal  from  one 
place  to  another,  and  with  the  passage  of 
time.  Yet  in  every  situation,  they  reflect 
what  a  culture  thinks  about  man,  its  Idea  of 
human  dignity.  BCy  tentative  definition  Is 
that  human  rights  are  the  legal  and  politi- 
cal expression  of  a  culture's  perception  of 
human  dignity.  While  dignity  itself  may  be 
fixed  or  absolute,  our  perception  of  It  is 
never  perfect;  therefore  the  expression  of  it 
in  terms  of  a  particular  pattern  of  rights  is 
never  perfect  either.  Human  rights  are 
adapted  over  time  to  fit  an  ever-changing  of 
events  in  a  dynamic  culture.  This  adapta- 
tion, however,  does  not  mean  that  they  are 
arbitrary  and  relative.  Human  rights  are 
tied,  however  loosely,  to  the  fixed  point  of 
human  dignity.  Since  human  rights  exist  by 
virtue  of  himian  dignity,  they  are  therefore 
not  created  by  the  state,  but  are  merely  rec- 
ognized by  it. 

Professor  Harold  J.  Berman  of  the  Har- 
vard Law  School  seems  to  have  expressed 
this  view  when  he  described  the  difference 
Ijetween  human  rights  in  the  United  States 
and  in  the  Soviet  Union.  In  the  United 
States,  he  said,  "the  fundamental  rights  of 
individual  persons  exist  independently  of 
the  state  and  in  some  contexts  are  even  su- 
perior to  the  power  of  the  state."'  (empha- 
sis added)  In  the  Soviet  Union,  "all  rights 
are  granted  by  the  state  and  are  inevitably 
subordinate  to  the  power  of  the  state."' 

So  which  way  Is  it?  Are  human  rights 
really  Independent  of  the  state  or  are  they 
granted  by  the  state?  Are  they  merely  rela- 
tive, based  upon  preference?  If  it  is  only  a 
matter  of  taste,  then  a  lot  of  blood  has  been 
spilt  needlessly.  People  have  acted  as  If 
their  rights  really  mattered,  as  if  they  were 
more  than  mere  preferences. 

As  I  understand  it.  In  our  western  tradi- 
tion (particularly  in  the  United  States), 
human  rights  have  been  said  to  exist  inde- 
pendently of  the  state  because  they  have 
been  based  upon  human  dignity.  The  word 
dignity  comes  from  the  Latin  dlgnitas, 
meaning  "glory."  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  a 
connection  to  the  Biblical  notion  that  man 
is  the  glory  of  God,  made  in  His  image.' 
This  traditional  view  of  man  is  based  on  the 
Bible.  According  to  this  view  human  dignity 
is  dependent  on  Ood  and  not  on  the  state.  It 
therefore  follows  that  human  rights  which 
derive  from  dignity  are  also  independent  of 
the  state,  as  per  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtes.  The  concept  of  human  rights 
makes  logical  sense  in  terms  of  the  tradi- 
tional vi^  because  it  derives  from  human 
dignity. 

Most  "informed"  citizens,  however,  have 
abandoned  the  traditional  view.  Why?  To 
the  modem  educated  mind  the  traditional 
view  seems  clearly  incredible,  even  absurd. 
We  now  have  a  contemporary  view  which  is 
based  on  science.  We  shall  first  explore 
what  a  scientific  outlook  has  done  to  our 
view  of  man.  We  then  consider  what  a  scien- 
tific view  of  man  Implies  for  human  rights. 

The  scientific  world  view  Is  pesBlmistic 
about  man  and  other  things.  In  purely  ob- 
jective terms,  according  to  the  scientific 
view,  human  beings  are  insignificant  oddi- 


Footnotea  at  end  of  article. 


ties  thrown  up  by  chance  in  a  meaningless 
univerae.  Great  strides  In  adenoe  have  taken 
place  In  the  twentieth  century.  Science  has 
undergone  both  the  Elnatelnian  and  quan- 
tum revolutions  which  have  affected  greatly 
the  conception  of  matter,  space  and  time. 
However,  nothing  has  happened  to  alter  the 
basic  scientific  view  and  its  inescapable  con- 
clusion that  there  Is  no  cosmic  worth  or  sig- 
nificance for  the  Individual.  The  individual 
has  lost  his  distinctively  human  status  and 
with  it  his  worth  and  dignity.  Based  on  this 
scientific  view  we  have  been  and  continue  to 
be  described  as  ciphers,  naked  apes,  trou- 
sered apes,  hollow  men,  and  together  we 
form  the  lonely  crowd. 

This  loss  of  the  "distinctively  human"  will 
In  time  mean  that  either  the  lower  animals 
will  share  our  lofty  estate  or,  more  likely, 
that  we  wUl  share  their  lowly  estate.  For, 
without  the  concept  of  distinctive  human- 
ness  there  is  no  basis  for  human  rights  as 
distinct  from  animal  rights  or  even  from  the 
rights  of  bacteria.  A  famous  biologist  has 
declared  that  In  a  few  years  we  will  be  hear- 
ing of  "the  rights  of  bacteria"  since  the  only 
difference  between  us  and  them  is  "a  dispar- 
ity in  the  length  and  sequence  of  DNA  mol- 
ecules." * 

The  following  two  incidents  indicate  that 
we  have  accelerated  from  mere  theory 
about  the  loss  of  distinctive  humanness  to 
very  practical  implications  of  this  loss.  Dol- 
phin experiments  prompted  John  Lilly  to 
say  that  "the  day  that  communication  is  es- 
tablished the  (dolphin)  becomes  a  legal,  eth- 
ical, moral  and  social  problem." '  The  dol- 
phin will  have  qualified  for  "human  rights. 
I  heard  of  a  court  case  recently  in  California 
about  a  great  ape  which  had  learned  sign 
language.  Research  funds  had  run  out.  In 
an  effort  to  prevent  sending  the  ape  back  to 
the  zoo  the  claim  is  being  made  that  since 
the  ape  has  learned  language  It  Is  now 
human,  and  that  to  return  it  to  the  zoo 
would  be  "dehumanizing."  * 

Perhaps  the  most  disturbing  implication  is 
cited  by  Leon  Kass,  executive  secretary  of 
the  Committee  to  the  Life  Sciences  and 
Social  Policy  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences.  In  his  widely  read  articles  in  Sci- 
ence (1971)  entitled  "The  New  Biology: 
What  Price  Relieving  Man's  Estate?":  he 
said  that  "we  are  witnessing  the  erosion, 
perhaps  the  final  erosion,  of  the  idea  of 
man  as  something  splendid  or  divine,  and  its 
replacement  with  a  view  that  sees  man,  no 
less  than  nature,  as  simply  more  raw  materi- 
al for  manipulation  and  homogenization. 
Hence  our  peculiar  moral  crisis."  ' 

Assuming  that  human  life  Is  without  ob- 
jective value,  there  have  been  a  variety  of 
responses  to  this  pessimistic  conclusion.  The 
first  is  that  like  Bertrand  Russell  we  can 
live  bravely  in  the  light  of  the  awful  truth 
that  life  is  absurd. 

.  .  .  man  is  the  product  of  causes  which 
tuul  no  prevision  of  the  end  they  were 
achieving;  that  his  origin,  his  growth,  his 
hopes  and  fears,  his  loves  and  his  beliefs, 
are  but  the  outcome  of  accidental  colloca- 
tions of  atoms;  that  no  fire,  no  heroism,  no 
intensity  of  thought  and  feeling,  can  pre- 
serve an  Individual  life  beyond  the  grave; 
that  all  the  labors  of  the  ages,  all  the  devo- 
tion, all  the  Inspiration,  all  the  n(x>nday 
brightness  of  human  genius,  are  destined  to 
extinction  in  the  vast  death  of  the  solar 
system,  and  that  the  whole  temple  of  Man's 
achievement  must  inevitably  be  biuled  be- 
neath the  debris  of  a  universe  in  ruins— all 
these  things,  if  not  quite  beyond  dispute, 
are,  yet  so  nearly  certain,  that  no  philoso- 
phy wtiicb  rejects  them  can  hope  to  stand. 


Only  witliin  the  scaffolding  of  these  trutlis, 
only  on  the  firm  foundation  of  unyielding 
de^>alr,  can  the  soul's  habitation  hence- 
forth be  safely  built.* 

In  similar  "unyielding  despair"  Clarence 
Darrow,  the  famous  Scopes  trial  lawyer,  ac- 
cepts this  same  pessimistic  conclusion. 

Life  is  like  a  ship  on  the  sea,  tossed  by 
every  wave  and  by  every  wind;  a  ship 
headed  for  no  port  and  no  harbor,  with  no 
rudder,  no  compass,  no  pilot;  simply  floating 
for  a  time,  then  lost  In  the  waves.* 

Not  many  have  had  the  courage  required 
for  the  acceptance  of  "the  truth."  A  second 
response  has  been  more  typical;  it  is  simply 
to  escape.  "You  only  go  around  once  in  life; 
get  all  the  gusto  you  can."  Tolstoy  illustrat- 
ed the  human  dilemma  as  he  saw  it  and  pro- 
vided a  hedonistic  response:  A  traveler  is 
ctiased  by  an  enraged  beast  and  seeks  refuge 
in  a  dry  well.  As  he  climbs  in,  he  notices  a 
dragon  at  the  bottom  with  its  jaws  opened 
wide  to  swallow  him.  To  escape  the  dragon 
below  the  ervaged  beast  above,  he  holds 
onto  a  twig  growing  out  of  a  crack  in  the 
well.  He  then  sees  some  mice  gnawing  at  the 
stem  of  the  twig  and  recognizes  that  he  will 
soon  fall  to  his  doom.  As  awful  as  the  situa- 
tion is,  the  traveler  notices  some  drops  of 
honey.  Trying  to  enjoy  the  honey,  he  shows 
the  dUemma  of  hedonism.  'I  tried  to  lick  the 
honey  which  formerly  consoled  me,  but  the 
honey  no  longer  gave  me  pleasure  ...  I 
only  saw  the  unescapable  dragon  and  the 
mice,  and  I  could  not  tear  my  gaze  from 
them.  And  this  is  not  a  fable  but  the  real 
unanswerable  truth."'" Like  Tolstoy  many 
have  tried  the  pleasure  route  and  have  dis- 
covered a  great  void  within.  The  nagging 
mind-ache  of  meaninglessness  persists. 

A  third  kind  of  response,  more  creative 
than  the  previous  one,  is  to  admit,  according 
to  the  scientific  view,  that  human  life  has 
no  objective  meaning,  worth,  or  dignity,  and 
to  try  to  create  a  subjective  sense  of  these 
for  oneself.  According  to  the  official  rubric, 
there  is  no  meaning  of  life,  only  meaning  in 
life.  To  create  a  sense  of  meaning  the  fol- 
lowing have  been  tried:  creative  work,  caring 
for  others,  achievement,  status,  marriage 
and  children,  religious  devotion.  However, 
the  path  to  self-enhancement  has  proved 
treacherous,  as  more  than  two-thirds  of  all 
psychoanalytic  patients  have  narcissistic 
problems  (i.e.  an  unhealthy  admiration  of 
self)."  In  addition,  at  the  end  of  the  path 
no  real  objective  meaning  can  be  found. 

A  fourth  response  to  the  news  that 
human  life  is  void  of  cosmic  significance  Is 
to  act  romantically  as  if  it  does  have  value. 
This  is  the  approach  taken  by  the  late  C.  P. 
Snow  in  an  article  written  for  the  prestigi- 
ous Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation. 

I  believe  the  biological  life,  human  life,  all 
life,  is  an  extraordinary  chance.  It  depended 
on  a  whole  set  of  unlikely  conditions  being 
met  at  the  same  point  in  time  and  space. 
...  So  here  we  are,  isolated  on  our  speck  of 
matter,  the  products  of  random  chance. 
Now  I  have  to  nmke  a  complete  discontinu- 
ity from  what  I  have  Just  said.  I  believe  we 
have  to  act  as  if  each  individual  was  signifi- 
cant; as  If  all  lives  were,  as  religious  persons 
have  said,  equal  in  the  sight  of 
God."  (emphasis  his) 

It  is  perhaps  a  lesson  in  the  slow  death  of 
ideas  that  after  300  years  of  scientific  In- 
struction showing  that  man  is  reduced  to  a 
collection  of  molecules  people  would  still 
harbor  such  notions  as  human  rights  at  all, 
except  by  those  who  chose  to  live  by  delu- 
sion. The  human  rights  issue  will  get  little 
encouragement  from  science;  yet  undoubt- 


edly, some  scientists  will  continue  to  em- 
brace the  cause  of  humjm  rights.  It  must 
always  be  asked  on  what  basis  they  apeak 
out.  What  reason  for  human  rights  do  they 
give?  The  most  eloquent  and  passionate  ap- 
peals for  human  righU  by  adentists  will 
mean  nothing  if  they  have  abandoned  the 
concept  of  the  distinctively  human.  It  is  in 
the  category  of  groundless  assertion. 

Some  liave  thought  that  the  prospects  for 
man  are  brighter  when  viewed  from  the  per- 
spective of  the  "soft"  rather  than  the 
"hard"  sciences.  However,  the  humanities 
and  social  sciences,  despite  their  study  of 
and  concern  for  people,  also  share  the  grim 
view  that  man  is  without  cosmic  signifi- 
cance. They  only  seem  to  offer  a  more  opti- 
mistic picture  because  they  specialize  in  the 
variety  of  subjective  responses  to  the  "awful 
truth"  and  because  they  are  usually  more 
vocal  about  human  rights. 

I  find  it  ironic  that  so  many  In  the  legal 
profession  along  with  other  professionals, 
would  find  the  traditional  view  of  man  so 
tasteless,  often  citing  science  as  the  reason, 
yet  maintaining  such  intensity  in  trying  to 
secure  human  rights.  If  only  on  pragmatic 
grounds  I  would  have  thought  human  rights 
advocates  would  consider  the  traditional 
view  an  ally.  But  without  a  firm  foundation 
of  the  worth  of  individuals,  what  we  have 
left  are  'groundless"  human  rights. 

It  is  true  that  most  countries  of  the  world 
have  signed  the  U.N.  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights.  Also  it  is  true  that  there  is  at  the 
moment  a  widespread  agreement  among  na- 
tions to  abide  by  this  international  commit- 
ment to  human  rights.  Without  the  concept 
of  "the  distinctively  human,"  however,  gov- 
ernments are  playing  a  global  game  of  'let's 
pretend."  It  is  rather  like  the  cartoon  where 
the  fox  steps  off  the  edge  of  a  cliff  and  by 
mere  flailing  of  limbs  manages  to  defy  gravi- 
ty. Here  too  it  would  be  amusing  were  it  not 
so  serious.  It  will  take  more  than  high 
octane  rhetoric  to  keep  human  rights  from 
falling  into  oblivion.  Without  the  concept  of 
"the  distinctively  human"  there  is  no 
ground  in  reason  for  a  distinction  between 
human  rights  in  the  United  States  and 
those  in  the  Soviet  Union;  there  Is  no 
ground  in  reason  for  human  rights  at  alL  In 
such  a  situation  the  whole  discussion  of 
human  rights  is  merely  a  case  of  species 
chauvinism. 

Many  people  believe  that  Christianity 
teaches  that  it  is  the  doctrine  of  creation 
that  gives  worth  and  dignity  to  the  individ- 
ual. It  does  not.  Christianity  teaches  that  it 
is  because  of  the  fact  of  creation  that  we 
have  worth  and  dignity.  Then  as  a  result  of 
the  fact  we  have  the  doctrine.  It  follows 
from  this  that  worth  and  dignity  are  as  in- 
dependent of  doctrine  or  philosophical 
point  of  view  as  they  are  of  the  state,  and 
derivatively  that  human  rights  are  also  in- 
detiendent  of  various  philosophical  perspec- 
tives. In  short,  people  have  human  rights 
whether  they  believe  they  do  or  not. 

I  believe  when  the  question  of  human 
rights  and  human  dignity  is  viewed  in  these 
terms  the  position  of  our  forefathers  does 
not  seem  so  childish.  Our  forefathers  under- 
stood that  the  only  way  to  maintain  dignity 
was  if  in  fact  it  is  a  given,  built  into  us  by 
the  Creator.  So  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence reads,  "We  hold  these  truths  to  be 
self-evident,  that  all  men  are  created  equal, 
that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator 
with  certain  unalienable  rights." 

We  are  thus  led  to  an  exciting  possibility, 
but  one  threatening  to  the  empire  of  man. 
If  worth  and  dignity  are  in-built  by  the  Cre- 
ator then  there  Is  not  only  an  answer  to  pes- 
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slmjam.  but  alao  a  true  buds  for  human 
rigbta. 

Voltaire  said  of  madness  that  it  is  to  have 
erroneous  perceptions  and  to  reason  correct- 
ly from  them.  When  one  considers  the  his- 
tory of  the  discussion  of  himian  dignity  and 
human  rights,  one  wonders  where  madness 
lies.  Philosophically  we  are  in  a  curious  situ- 
ation. The  orthodoxy  of  Judaism,  Christian- 
ity and  Islam  contend  that  we  all  have  dig- 
nity because  we  all  have  been  created  in  the 
Image  and  glory  of  Ood.  If  that  is  not  true 
to  the  facts  of  who  we  are,  as  the  scientific 
picture  suggests  and  as  assumed  In  most 
current  disciplines,  then  all  of  us,  religious 
and  non-religious  alike,  are  merely  deceiving 
ourselves  when  we  talk  of  worth  and  digni- 
ty. On  a  cosmic  scale  there  is  neither.  If  the 
traditional  view  of  man  is  true,  then  human 
rights  can  be  derived  from  dignity  which  ac- 
tually exists.  If  the  traditional  view  is  false, 
then  there  is  no  dignity  and  human  rights 
are  a  delusion. 

RSnCRKNCKS 
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HOME  AND  SCHOOL  INSTITUTE 
ACHIEVEMENTS 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  Home  and  School 
Institute  for  its  fine  efforts  over  the 
past  19  years  to  build  a  partnership 
between  parents  and  teachers  across 
the  country. 

Without  duplicating  the  work  of  the 
schools,  this  nonprofit  organization 
has  attempted  to  help  parents  become 
directly  involved  in  their  children's 
education.  Parents  are  provided  with 
such  simple  techniques  as  using  the 
clock  to  teach  arithmetic  and  planning 
imaginary  trips  with  maps  to  teach  ge- 
ography. A&  a  result  of  this  work  done 
at  home  with  parents,  children  are 
more  highly  motivated  to  learn  at 
school. 

Today  the  Institute  opened  its  first 
national  conference  on  "Single  Parent 
Families  and  the  Schools."  Although 
Home  and  School  Institute  programs 
have  been  used  successfully  by  all  par- 
ents, they  are  especially  designed  for 
single  and  workiiig  parents  who  often 
have  little  time  to  spend  going  over 
their  children's  homework.  Such  par- 


ents are  given  ideas  on  how  to  take 
Just  a  few  minutes  every  day  to  teach 
the  rudimentaries  of  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic. 

Mr.  President,  I  look  forward  to 
seeing  the  results  of  this  conference. 
The  following  testimony  presented  by 
the  president  of  the  Home  and  Sch(x>l 
Institute,  Dr.  Dorothy  Rich,  aptly  de- 
scribes the  Institute's  achievements.  I 
ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  in 
its  entirety. 

The  testimony  follows: 

Oral  Presemtatioh 

(By  Dorothy  Rich) 

In  my  testimony  for  the  record,  I  referred 

to  the  Institute's  home  education  program. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  describe  how  it 

works. 

The  Home  and  School  Institute  system  is 
designed  to  stimulate  learning  at  home  by 
children.  It  is  especially  suited  for  use  by 
single  parents,  and  working  parent  families, 
but  actually  it  can  be  used  successfully  in 
any  home. 

It  provides  parents  with  simple  techniques 
to  foster  learning.  In  fact  parents  who  know 
the  value  of  Informal  education  may  be 
using  these  on  their  own.  What  we  do  is  to 
motivate  all  parents  to  do  them  and  to 
become  involved  directly  in  teaching  their 
children.  These  techniques  involve  for  the 
young  child  such  activities  as  using  the 
clock  to  teach  arithmetic,  using  the  TV 
schedule  to  keep  to  time  limits,  dialing  and 
reading  telephone  numbers.  For  the  older 
youngster  they  include  filling  in  comic 
strips  with  dialogue  you  make  up  yourself, 
making  "best  buy"  purchases  at  the  grocery 
store,  using  maps  to  plan  family  trips. 

HSI  activities  are  done  alongside  normal 
household  routines.  The  hurried  parent  in  a 
few  minutes  a  day  can  teach  science,  read- 
ing, math  or  writing  in  a  relaxed,  at  home 
way.  The  activities  are  easy,  do  not  take 
much  time,  cost  nothing,  and  they  build 
academic  achievement. 

The  key  to  the  system  and  the  way  it  dif- 
fers from  other  programs  is  not  these 
simple  activities  as  such,  but  that  we  have 
found  ways  to  get  parents,  usually  mothers, 
to  use  them  at  home  on  a  regular  basis.  We 
build  on  their  love  for  their  children  and 
their  ambition  to  see  them  achieve.  It  is 
gratifying  in  working  with  these  parents, 
many  of  whom  are  on  welfare  with  little 
education  themselves,  to  see  how  deeply 
they  desire  their  children  to  succeed. 

What  we  do  is  train  teachers  to  tell  par- 
ents how  important  they  are  in  teaching 
their  child  and  we  give  teachers  the  home 
learning  materials  to  use  with  parents.  In 
some  programs  we  use  parents  to  teach 
other  parents. 

Teachers  generally  have  not  received 
training  in  reaching  out  to  parents  nor  do 
they  know  the  research  which  underscores 
the  importance  of  doing  this.  Often,  even  if 
they  want  to  work  with  parents,  they  don't 
get  the  support  and  time  from  their  school 
systems  to  do  it.  The  Institute  seeks  to  in- 
tervene with  school  administrations  to  win 
their  support  for  this  critically  needed 
effort.  Some  school  systems  do  recognize 
the  Importance  of  this  work,  but  they're 
still  few  and  far  between. 

Here  in  the  District  of  Columbia  at 
Tubman  School,  we  have  a  Federally  sup- 
ported demonstration  program— Home  The 
Learning  Place,  a  replica  of  a  home  in  a 
school— that  I  invite  you  to  come  to  see.  Our 


parents  and  teachers  see  how  everything 
around  them  can  be  used  for  teaching. 

Here  are  some  examples  of  the  specific 
"recipes"  for  learning  that  are  given  to  par- 
ents in  booklet  form.  The  material  is  writ- 
ten and  presented  in  such  a  way  that  par- 
ents know  exactly  what  to  do.  They  are  en- 
couraged to  use  their  own  creativity  and 
they're  told  that  they  can  do  nothing 
wrong.  After  a  while,  they  start  making  up 
their  own  activities,  and  so  do  the  children. 
Measure  for  pleasure.— How  tall  is  the 
lamp?  How  wide  Is  the  rug?  Use  yardsticks, 
tape  measures,  string— anything  that  can 
measure.  Share  results  with  the  family. 

Catalog  shopping  spree.— Pretend  you 
have  $25  to  spend.  Look  through  a  magazine 
or  catalog  and  select  purchases.  Add  them 
up.  Have  you  overspent?  How  do  other 
members  of  the  family  spend  their  money? 
Compare  purchases. 

Current  events  walL— Cut  out  interesting 
articles  from  magazines  and  newspapers. 
Post  them  for  the  family  to  read  and  talk 
about  at  breakfast  or  dinner. 

Momlng  messages.— Post  reminder  mes- 
sages for  each  member  of  the  famUy.  Chil- 
dren who  forget  to  brush  their  teeth  will 
forget  less  with  a  note  beside  the  sink.  Par- 
ents who  forget  school  PTA  meetings  will 
remember  with  a  youngster's  note  beside 
the  phone. 

These  are  but  a  few  activities  from  the 
HSI  storehouse.  All  have  been  tested.  All 
work.  They  individualize  education  in  a 
meaningful  and  very  personal  way  at  home. 
HSI  programs  extend  from  kindergarten 
through  junior  high. 

The  system  has  the  advantage  of  the  child 
feeling  systematic  encouragement  from  the 
parent  to  leam  and  achieve.  This  is  the  real 
motivator;  the  child  uses  the  activities  and 
does  In  fact  leam. 

So,  what  we  are  doing  is  reaching  out  to 
parents  and  getting  them  to  work  with  their 
child  at  home,  building  on  their  ambitions 
and  their  love  for  their  children.  We  start 
with  the  idea  that  even  the  least  educated, 
poorest  mothers  have  these  two  feelings- 
ambition  and  love  for  their  children— In 
abundance.  That  Is  why  we  call  this  the 
■nondeficit  concept."  We  don't  start  out 
blaming  the  parent  for  lacking  education  or 
money.  We  start  with  the  assurance  that 
mothers'  love  is  something  strong  that  can 
be  built  upon.* 


BYELORUSSIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  March  25. 
1983,  marks  the  65th  anniversary  of 
the  declaration  of  independence  of  the 
Byelorussian  Democratic  Republic, 
promulgated  in  Minsk  by  the  Council 
of  the  Byelorussian  Democratic  Re- 
public in  the  tumultuous  final  days  of 
World  War  I. 

But  freedom  proved  elusive  for  this 
brave  people.  As  nature  abhors  a 
vacuum,  tyranny  most  assiu-edly 
abhors  the  presence  of  liberty  on  its 
doorstep.  In  a  little  less  than  a  year 
following  the  declaration  of  independ- 
ence, the  fledgling  Byelorussian  Re- 
public was  swallowed  up  the  the  Red 
army  of  the  victorious  Bolshevik  Revo- 
lution, and  in  1922  was  reduced  to  sub- 
servient status  as  a  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
public. In  1941,  Byelorussia's  geo- 
graphical position  in  the  path  of  the 
major  Nazi  thrust  Into  the  U.S.S.R. 


turned  its  towns  and  countnrside  into 
virtually  one  great  battlefield.  By  the 
time  the  savagery  had  ended  in  I94S, 
several  mllUon  Byelorussians  had  per- 
ished, and  the  Communist  government 
in  Moscow  was  once  again  in  firm  con- 
trol over  the  prostrate  nation.  A  myth 
of  Byelorussian  Independence  was  per- 
petrated on  the  free  world  when  the 
Soviet  dictator  Josef  Stalin  insisted 
that  the  United  Nations  accept  Byelo- 
russia, along  with  Ukraine,  into  the 
international  body  as  a  separate 
nation.  Stalin  neither  cared  for  Byelo- 
russia's independence  nor  for  its  na- 
tional consciousness;  he  was  merely  se- 
curing another  captive  vote  to  aid  in 
legitimizing  his  expansionist  foreign 
policy  before  the  international  com- 
munity. 

Under  Soviet  rule,  the  Byelorussian 
people  have  been  subjected  to  the  po- 
litical and  religious  persecution  that 
characterize  the  fate  of  captive  na- 
tions within  the  Soviet  Empire.  In  ad- 
dition, as  the  smallest  in  population  of 
the  three  major  Slavic  groups  within 
the  U.S.S.R.,  the  Byelorussian  lan- 
guage and  national  culture  are  under 
the  constant  threat  of  eradication 
through  thinly  disguised  attempts  by 
the  Kremlin  to  Russify  its  people  into 
"homo  soveticus."  It  was  resistance  to 
such  political  and  cultural  repression 
that  led  to  the  protests  of  Byelorus- 
sian patriot  Mikhail  Kukobaka.  subse- 
quently sentenced  to  3  years  labor 
camp  in  1978  as  a  result  of  his  pro- 
tests. Kukobaka.  who  was  subjected  to 
ill-treatment  and  physical  abuse  by 
guards  and  prison  caxap  thugs,  refused 
to  be  reeducated  and  renounce  his  po- 
litical views.  As  a  result  he  was  rear- 
rested a  few  months  prior  to  his  sched- 
uled release  in  September  1981,  and 
sentenced  to  3  more  years  labor  camp 
for  slandering  the  soviet  political  and 
soc\ai.  system. 

RKACRniG  THX  BTELORUSSIAN  PKOPLK 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  is  aware  that  the  words  we 
speak  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
and  the  statements  we  place  in  the 
CoNGRESsioifAL  RECORD  are  frequently 
broadcast  to  the  peoples  of  the  Soviet 
Union  over  the  Voice  of  America.  At 
the  present  time,  the  people  of  Byelo- 
russia are  unable  to  listen  to  VOA 
broadcasts  in  their  own  language,  as 
that  language  is  not  represented 
among  the  broadcast  languages  of  the 
VOA  U.SJS.R.  service.  However,  I  was 
most  pleased  to  leam  recently  that 
Byelorussian  will  be  included  in  the 
futtire,  expanded  schedule  of  VOA 
U.SJS.R.  broadcasts.  I  commend  the 
administration  of  Voice  of  America  for 
this  decision,  and  look  forwsu-d  to  the 
day  when  the  people  of  Byelorussia 
need  not  depend  on  foreign  broadcasts 
to  leam  the  truth  about  their  own 
homeland  and  the  other  nations  of  the 
world,  but  can  live  in  a  free  and  demo- 
cratic Byelorussia.* 


GREEK  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

•  Mr.  8ARBANES.  Ui.  President, 
today  marks  the  162d  anniversary  of 
the  beginning  of  the  Greek  War  of  In- 
dependence which  led  to  the  over- 
throw of  nearly  400  years  of  Turkish 
Ottoman  rule.  This  fight  for  freedom 
sparked  by  the  heroic  and  brave  Greek 
patriots  was  in  1821  another  inspiring 
chapter  in  the  continuing  human 
struggle  for  dignity  and  self-determi- 
nation. 

This  important  anniversary  also  pro- 
vides us  with  the  opportunity  to  com- 
memorate the  historic  friendship  be- 
tween the  American  and  Greek  peo- 
ples. It  is  a  matter  of  great  pride  that 
this  longstanding  relationship  rests  on 
the  fundamental  values  of  freedom  for 
all  individuals  and  a  repugnance  to  to- 
talitarian and  oppressive  systems  of 
control.  This  shared  commitment  to 
freedom  was  most  evident  during  both 
World  Wars  when  Greece  and  America 
stood  together  as  strong  allies  to 
defeat  those  autocratic  and  facist 
forces  bent  on  destroying  western  de- 
mocracy. Again,  after  these  struggles, 
the  Greek  people  generously  assisted 
by  the  American  people  turned  back 
other  totalitarian  forces  and  rebuilt 
their  battered  but  not  unbowed 
nation. 

This  great  friendship  was  further  so- 
lidified by  the  thousands  of  Greek  im- 
migrants who  came  to  the  United 
States  early  in  this  century  and  was 
further  strengthened  by  subsequent 
immigrants  who  continue  to  add  richly 
to  the  diversity  of  Americ».  These  new 
Americans  and  their  families  fully  im- 
derstood  and  continue  to  understand 
the  importance  of  making  American 
dem(x:racy  work  and  have  made  enor- 
mous contributions  to  our  Nation  as 
evidenced  by  the  many  leaders  of 
Greek  descent  who  have  risen  to 
prominence  in  business,  the  arts,  edu- 
cation, and  government.  These  great 
accomplishments  directly  result  from 
their  strong  adherence  to  important 
values— hard  work,  education,  family, 
and  church— which  have  been  passed 
down  through  generations  of  Greek 
families  and  brought  to  this  country. 

The  close  friendship  established  162 
years  ago  between  the  resurgent 
Greek  democracy  and  the  young 
American  Republic  has  served  as  an 
inspiring  example  to  all  those  seeking 
integrity  and  equality  among  nations. 

Greece  today  is  vibrant  and  healthy 
democracy.  Its  people  reflect  the  tradi- 
tional values  of  freedom  and  independ- 
ence which  originated  in  ancient 
Greece. 

We  honor  therefore  the  Greelcs  for 
their  great  and  continuing  sacrifices 
on  behalf  of  freedom  for  all  peoples.  It 
is  that  message  of  democracy  that 
Greeks  and  Americans  share;  the  idea 
of  freedom  and  the  belief  that  the  in- 
dividual can,  given  the  opportunity, 
decide  his  own  destiny. 


We  are  especially  mindful,  on  this 
occasion,  of  the  birth  of  the  modem 
day  kinship  between  Greece  and 
America,  a  relationship  founded  on 
the  highest  Ideals  to  which  man  can 
aspire  and  bound  together  by  the 
friendship  and  mutual  admiration  of 
two  freedom  loving  people.* 


CONGRESSMAN  DON  BONKER 
AND  HUMAN  RIGHTS 

•  Bir.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  a  few  people  who  each  of  us 
coimt  as  brothers  (or  sisters)  closer 
than  actual  siblings.  Don  Bonker  from 
■Washington  State  is  one  such  individ- 
ual in  my  life.  We  share  common  con- 
cerns, actively  pursue  together  our 
Joint  commitment  in  faith,  support 
one  anothers'  families,  and  often  find 
ourselves  shoulder  to  shoulder  on 
issues  that  confront  us  in  the  Con- 
gress. He  is  a  public  servantjieyond  re- 
proach who  speaks  out^4q[S^t>priately 
on  matters  that  should  concern  us  alL 

Recently  an  editorial  in  the  North- 
west Baptist  Witness  ca^ie  to  my  at- 
tention which  extolled  Congressman 
BoNKER's  authorship  of  tl^e  "Religious 
Persecution  Resolution.' 

Mr.  President,  the 
states  what  I  feel  about  / 
and  the  man.  I  ask  tha 
in  the  Record. 


(Prom  the  Northwest 
Editorial:  Thamks.  Ri 


rial  clearly 

th  the  issue 

it  be  printed 


tlst  Witness] 

ATIVB  BORKZR 


Rep.  Don  L.  Bonker,  D-WA.  has  authored 
a  resolution  condemning  "uj  forms  of  reli- 
gious persecution  and  discrimlnstlon  when- 
ever and  wherever  they  occur"  which  has 
passed  the  VS.  House  of  Representatives. 

We  commend  Rep.  Bonker  for  his  willing- 
ness to  go  on  record  against  an  evil  which 
plagues  people  all  over  the  world.  The  fact 
the  Christian  Life  Commission  sponsors 
Race  Relations  Sunday.  Feb.  13,  In  South- 
em  Baptist  churches  throughout  the  U.S. 
and  Canada  helps  us  to  consider  another 
aspect  of  the  discrimination  problem. 

Bonker  says  "From  all  the  available  evi- 
dence presented  to  the  subcommittee 
(House  Subcommittee  on  Human  Rights 
and  International  Organizations)  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  free  exercise  of  reli- 
gion is  limited  In  most  parts  of  the  world." 
Bonker  is  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

Citing  a  list  of  international  religious  per- 
secution and  discrimination  problems, 
Bonker  said,  "The  sad  truth  is  that  few 
countries  of  the  world  enjoy  the  religious 
freedom  that  is  so  treasured  in  the  United 
States  (and  Canada),  a  freedom  that  Is 
rooted  in  the  history  and  traditions  of  our 
country  and  sanctified  by  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

"One  thing  is  certain,"  Bonker  added,  "re- 
ligious persecution  will  never  be  checked 
unless  someone  takes  the  time  to  monitor 
and  expose  what  is  going  on  and  govern- 
ments are  held  accountable." 

The  resolution  calls  upon  the  President 
and  other  U.S.  officials  to  seek  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  working  group  on  the  elimina- 
tion of  religious  discrimination  and  persecu- 
tion at  the  39th  session  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Commission  on  Human  Rights. 

The  Senate  took  no  action  on  the  resolu- 
tion but  is  expected  to  take  it  up  during  this 
Congress. 
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It  tB  refreshlnc  to  see  pollUdans  sensitive 
to  human  needs  snd  Kratlfying  thst  leader- 
ship in  this  area  would  come  from  one  of 
our  own  ConcreasmeiL  We  urge  Rep. 
Bonker  and  other  Northwest  colleagues  to 
continue  to  keep  these  matters  before  our 
govemins  bodies  In  hope  of  progress  being 
fT««/to  in  striking  at  discrimliuition  wherever 
it  rears  iU  ugly  head. 

We  also  strongly  urge  Northwest  Baptist 
churches  to  observe  Race  Relations  Sunday, 
Feb.  13.  as  one  additional  way  to  keep  Chris- 
tians sensitive  to  the  needs  of  others,  even 
those  who  suffer  from  discrimination  in  a 
land  dedicated  to  freedom  of  religious  ex- 
pression. 

We  would  also  suggest  readers  write  Con- 
gressman Bonker  and  express  support  for 
his  resolution.* 
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FOREIGN  AID  THAT  NEVER 
MAKTRR  HEADLINES 

•  Mr.  OARN.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
world  that  too  often  measures  the  suc- 
cess of  foreign  aid  programs  by  the 
amount  of  money  that  is  spent,  good 
ideas,  which  do  not  require  large  ex- 
penditures of  funds,  are  often  lost  in 
the  bureaucratic  maze  of  Washington 
and  international  politics.  However,  a 
small.  Washington.  D.C.-based  organi- 
zation. Partners  of  the  Americas, 
seems  to  be  successfully  transcending 
political  bounds,  while  meeting  the 
needs  of  our  Latin  Americsai  neighbors 
in  a  way  which  government  often  over- 
looks. 

Partners  of  the  Americas  is  an  orga- 
nization of  citizen  groups  which  link 
42  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
with  coimterpart  groups  in  27  Latin 
American  coimtries.  The  Partners  are 
sharing  much  needed  know-how  that 
is  improving  the  lives  of  the  poor  in 
these  Latin  American  countries.  To 
some,  the  Partners'  effort  may  seem 
small  and  insignificant,  but  this  practi- 
cal flow  of  expertise  Is  doing  a  great 
deal  to  improve  health  standards  and 
increase  literacy  throughout  Latin 
America. 

I  am  particularly  proud  of  the  role 
volunteers  in  Utah  have  played  in  con- 
tributing to  the  success  of  this  fine 
program.  For  example,  donations  from 
Utah  schoolchildren  have  helped  build 
100  schools  in  Bolivia  over  the  past  12 
years. 

Mr.  President,  the  Partners'  record 
of  achievement  stands  as  a  model 
which  demands  the  attention  of  the 
Congress.  I,  therefore,  commend  the 
Partners  for  the  work  they  are  doing, 
and  I  encourage  my  colleagues  to 
review  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report 
article.  October  4,  1982.  on  the  Part- 
ners of  the  Americas. 

At  this  point  I  ask  that  the  article 
appear  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
FDKXiCM  Aid  That  Nxvn  Makis  Hxadunks 
(By  Charles  H.  Harrison) 

While  Washington  freU  over  ways  to 
thwart  Communism  in  the  Caribbean  Basin, 
a    barely    noted,    private    organization    is 


strengthening  ties  between  Americans  and 
peoples  in  that  strategically  critical  area. 

In  little  ways— and  with  little  money— the 
Washington.  D.C.-based  Partners  of  the 
Americas  is  helping  impoverished  Latin 
American  communities  develop  better  ways 
of  life. 

Hardly  anyone  noticed  earlier  this  year 
when  Arthur  Maurer.  an  agriculture  profes- 
sor at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  arrived 
here  with  a  batch  of  hand-operated  water 
pumps.  Yet  the  devices  enabled  poor  Nlcara- 
guans.  for  the  first  time,  to  bring  up  uncon- 
tamlnated  water  from  15  feet  below  ground 
leveL 

The  deal  for  the  pumps,  which  cost  only 
$20  a  piece  to  manufacture,  probably  could 
not  have  been  struck  between  officials  In 
Washington  and  Managua— even  If  relations 
between  the  two  governments  were  not  hos- 
tile. Governments  tend  to  think  big.  not 
small,  and  good  Ideas  often  get  lost  in  bu- 
reaucracies or  are  smothered  by  Internation- 
al politics. 

To  Jose  Canton  and  his  fellow  Nlcaraguan 
Partners,  however,  each  pump  delivered 
may  be  equal  to  one  doctor.  As  Canton  ex- 
plains it.  If  people  can  drink  pure  water 
from  underground,  they  will  no  longer  fall 
victim  to  the  myriad  diseases  that  lurk  in 
the  streams  of  this  tropical  land. 

Such  small  successes  are  happening 
throughout  Latin  America  under  guidance 
of  the  Partners,  a  nonprofit,  self-help  pro- 
gram that  began  as  an  afterthought  of 
President  Kennedy's  Alliance  for  Progress. 
The  organization  links  citizens'  groups  In  42 
states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  with 
counterpart  groups  In  27  Latin  countries  In 
projects  to  Increase  literacy,  improve  health 
and  sanitation,  raise  agriculture  production 
and  share  culture. 

One  key  to  the  program  is  finding  some 
common  bond,  no  matter  how  tenuous,  be- 
tween Americans  and  the  Latins  with  whom 
they  work.  Thus,  New  Jersey,  which  has  a 
number  of  Haitian  immigrants,  is  partnered 
with  Haiti.  Maine  and  the  northern  coast  of 
Brazil,  both  home  to  seafarers,  are  partners. 
Alabama  and  Guatemala  are  partners  be- 
cause both  are  agricultural  areas  of  about 
the  same  size. 

The  Partners'  record  of  achievement 
could  be  a  model  for  President  Reagan's 
controversial  350-mllllon-dollar  Caribbean- 
aid  package  that  was  approved  by  Congress 
In  mid-August.  But  after  18  years  of  oper- 
ation, the  Partners  remains,  as  Its  president, 
Alan  A.  Rubin,  complains,  one  of  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere's  "best  kept  secrets." 

The  main  reason  is  that  its  projects,  while 
beneficial,  tend  to  be  unspectacular. 

A  case  in  point:  The  5-mile  artificial  reef 
in  the  Bay  of  Amatlque  off  Puerto  Barrios, 
Guatemala.  The  Guatemala  Partners  ad- 
vised their  colleagues  in  Alabama  that  the 
bay.  which  bad  been  a  major  source  of  food 
for  the  nation,  was  nearly  fished  out. 
Marine  biologists  at  the  University  of  South 
Alabama  studied  the  problem,  discovered  a 
natural  shoal  in  the  bay  and  suggested 
building  a  reef  of  old  cars,  cement  blocks 
and  other  debris  that  might  attract  fish  and 
become  a  new  breeding  ground.  With  the 
help  of  the  Puerto  Barrios  city  government 
and  the  Guatemalan  Navy,  the  reef  was 
constructed  this  summer.  "Eventually,"  says 
Guatemala  Partners  President  Harris  Whit- 
beck,  "the  whole  country  will  benefit." 

A  sraCIAL  OUT  rHOM  UTAH 

Hundreds  of  such  projects  are  under  way 
in  a  given  year,  some  costing  only  people's 
time  and  many  others  operating  with  a 
Partners    grant    of    $5,000   or    less.    What 


money  is  needed  may  come  in  small  donar 
tions.  For  instance,  100  schools  have  been 
buUt  in  BoUvia  during  the  past  12  years— 
the  funds  coming  from  small  change  raised 
by  50.000  Utah  schoolchildren. 

Often  the  need  is  for  expertise  as  much  as 
It  is  for  cash.  In  nearly  every  field  in  Anti- 
gua, hoses  pumped  no  water  this  summer. 
The  trade  winds  brought  little  rain,  and  the 
government  diverted  available  water  to 
homes  and  tourist  hotels.  On  one  farm,  an 
elderly  man  tried  to  keep  his  vegetables 
alive  with  a  watering  can.  using  water  pains- 
takingly conserved  in  old  oil  drums. 

Meanwhile.  Vincent  Sterling,  president  of 
the  Small  Farmers  Association  and  chair- 
man of  the  Antigua  Partners  Agriculture 
Committee,  anxiously  awaited  a  report  from 
William  Larson,  a  civil-and-sanitary  engi- 
neer sent  by  the  Rochester,  N.Y.,  Partners 
to  survey  the  Island's  irrigation  needs. 
Larson  was  developing  a  plan  to  build  small 
dams  and  ponds.  The  Antlguans  were  ready 
to  do  the  work  but  needed  know-how. 

A  raOPISSOR'S  CONCKRN 

The  experience  of  the  Partners  program 
shows  that  a  small  project  can  affect  an 
entire  nation.  Two  and  a  half  years  ago  Sam 
Varghese.  a  professor  at  Michigan  State 
University,  took  100  baby  Japanese  quail 
and  200  quail  eggs  to  Santo  Domingo. 
Today,  22,000  quail  eggs  are  Incubated 
monthly  at  an  agricultural  station  north  of 
Santo  Domingo.  Many  of  the  eggs  are  given 
to  farmers  who.  in  turn,  breed  their  own 
quail. 

Why  quail?  In  1979.  Hurricane  David 
wiped  out  most  of  the  island's  chickens. 
Then,  Sanford  Neal,  Jr.,  who  had  worked  in 
the  Dominican  Republic  as  a  Peace  Corps 
volunteer  before  Joining  the  Partners  in 
Michigan,  suggested  quail  as  a  good  substi- 
tute because  they  take  half  the  time  of 
chickens  to  begin  laying  eggs  and  require 
much  less  feed.  Also,  one  chicken  raised  for 
food  needs  a  square  foot  of  space,  whereas 
150  quail  take  up  only  square  meter. 

Dr.  Emlle  de  Boyrie,  president  of  the  Do- 
minican Partners,  says  quail  now  are  becom- 
ing a  new,  inexpensive  food  source  for  the 
country  and  are  providing  many  small  farm- 
ers with  a  new  Income  source.  One  farmer 
who  got  100  free  eggs  at  the  government 
station  now  produces  2,500  eggs  daily  and 
sells  them  for  5  cenU  each.  De  Boyrie  says 
as  many  as  eight  new  incubation-and-breed- 
Ing  centers  are  needed,  and  the  Dominican 
Republic  is  looking  to  the  Partners  for  fur- 
ther assistance. 

"We  don't  ask  for  a  tremendous  amount 
of  money,"  notes  Kay  Donawa,  regional  di- 
rector of  the  Partners  projects  in  the  Carib- 
bean. "What  we  mostly  need  Is  a  little  train- 
ing." 

On  the  island  of  St.  Lucia,  where  the  un- 
emplojrment  rate  Is  27  percent,  Leonard 
Simon,  planning  officer  in  the  St.  Lucia 
Ministry  of  Education,  turned  to  Partners 
for  help  with  a  plan  to  teach  youngsters 
how  to  nm  Income-producing  cooperatives. 

His  idea  was  for  high-school  students  to 
leam  how  to  raise  rabbits,  bananas  or  cas- 
savas and  how  to  market  them.  Simon  had 
qualified  teachers  but  no  curricula.  The 
Rockland  County.  N.Y.  Partners  sent  down 
experts  in  curriculum  development. 

"Our  people  were  not  expert  In  the  par- 
ticular subject  matter."  observes  Seymour 
Eskow.  the  Rockland  Partners  president. 
"But  they  knew  how  to  get  the  teachers  to 
define  their  objectives  and  organize  skills 
that  had  to  be  Uught.  .  .  .  Our  people 
helped  the  teachers  decide  what  instruction- 
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al  materials  to  use.  how  to  use  them,  what 
kinds  of  practical  experiences  to  use." 

The  flow  of  expertise  often  goes  in  the 
other  direction,  particularly  in  programs 
that  deal  with  culture  and  sports.  When  the 
Barbados  Dances  Theatre  Company  went  to 
Albany,  N.T..  its  production  outdrew  a  later 
performance  by  the  Martha  Graham  Com- 
pany. And  while  North  American  Partners 
have  sent  sports  celebrities  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica, the  lAtin  Partners  have  reciprocated  by 
sending  sports  teams  and  soccer  coaches 
who  have  passed  on  their  skills  to  American 
students. 

A  recent  addition  to  Partners'  programs  is 
Women  in  Development,  which  is  geared 
toward  helping  women  become  visible  as 
productive  workers. 

The  need  for  this  was  explained  at  a  con- 
ference in  Jamaica  last  year  when  one 
speaker.  Carmen  Delgado  Votaw,  told  of  a 
man  In  Honduras  who  was  asked  by  a  social 
worker  if  his  wife  worked.  He  said  she  did 
not.  But,  said  Votaw,  the  wife  arose  at 
dawn,  collected  water  from  the  river  and 
firewood  in  the  forest,  prepared  breakfast 
for  a  family  of  six.  washed  clothes,  tended 
the  garden,  went  to  market,  fed  the  chick- 
ens and  hogs,  prepared  the  evening  meals 
and  did  handicrafts. 

"Can  you  imagine,"  said  Votaw,  "that 
after  16  or  17  hours  of  hard  labor,  this  typi- 
cal woman  realizes  she  is  the  invisible 
worker,  not  Included  in  the  official  labor 
statistics  or  in  the  consciousness  of  her 
family  or  community  as  a  contributor  to  a 
productive  life." 

To  help  women  become  income  earners, 
the  Partners  have  assisted  a  number  of  craft 
projects.  In  Barbados,  women  who  have 
been  turning  out  a  small  number  of  stuffed 
animals  are  being  taught  how  to  Increase 
production  and  to  open  new  markets.  In 
Haiti,  women  of  the  village  of  Ballanger  are 
learning  to  tan  the  animal  skins  that  used 
to  be  thrown  away  and  to  turn  the  hides 
into  pocketbooks  and  other  leather  goods. 
In  St.  Lucia,  Partners  has  bought  sewing 
machines  and  hired  an  instructor  to  teach 
village  women  fancy  sewing  and  embroidery 
for  market  sales. 

VAST  MEDICAL  NEEDS 

Throughout  Latin  America,  the  Partners 
are  working  to  bring  basic  health  services  to 
the  poor.  It  is  both  a  rewarding  and  frus- 
trating task. 

In  the  Dominican  Republic,  for  example, 
more  than  82  percent  of  the  children  are 
not  vaccinated  against  tuberculosis  and  53 
percent  are  not  vaccinated  against  tetanus, 
whooping  cough  and  diptheria. 

Only  21  percent  of  the  homes  liave  nm- 
nlng  water.  In  Haiti,  good  medical  care  is 
available  mostly  for  the  rich  or  middle  class, 
and  the  Partners-funded  clinic  there  for 
children  and  expectant  mothers  is  a  rare  fa- 
cility for  the  poor— although  it  has  little 
equipment  and  its  pharmacy  consists  of 
only  a  few  shelves  of  medicines. 

The  Partners  program  has  trained  thou- 
sands of  medical  and  health  personnel  in 
Latin  America,  but  the  problem  goes  far 
beyond  that.  "We  have  well-trained  doc- 
tors," says  Dr.  Sergio  Inchaustegui  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  Partners.  "It  is  a 
matter  of  equipment  and  medicines." 

For  instance,  in  Antigua,  Chief  Health  In- 
spector Vincent  Edwards  notes  that  there 
are  only  two  devices  available  on  the  island 
for  testing  water  in  private  wells.  Even 
those  devices  were  not  usable  for  a  long 
time  until  William  Larson  of  the  Rochester 
Partners  learned  of  the  need  and  mailed  the 
parts  necessary  to  restore  the  instruments. 


THE  SUCCESS  OP  THE  PAKTHEKS 

Typically,  an  American  partner  arrives  in 
a  Latin  country  with  books  for  a  library,  a 
Braille  typewriter,  or  catheters  that  a  U.S. 
hospital  was  about  to  throw  away  after  a 
single  use  but  which  may  be  sterilized  and 
re-used  in  Latin  America  over  and  over 
again. 

The  success  of  Partners  of  the  Americas 
may  best  be  explained  by  L.  B.  Bird,  Deputy 
Prime  Minister  of  Antigua: 

"Sometimes  we  get  aid  we  can't  use  be- 
cause no  one  asked  us.  The  Partners  pro- 
gram makes  siu%  of  what  we  want  and  how 
they  can  help."* 


IN  DEIFESrSE  OF  THE 
CHILDREN'S  BUDGET 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  the 
children's  defense  fund  has  just  pub- 
lished a  report  on  how  the  administra- 
tion's proposed  fiscal  1984  budget 
would  affect  children. 

The  findings  are  not  favorable.  The 
administration's  budget  proposes 
funding  cuts  for  the  third  year  in  a 
row  for  child  nutrition  programs,  med- 
icaid, food  stamps  and  other  Federal 
programs  that  benefit  children. 

According  to  the  report,  if  Congress 
approves  these  cuts,  our  country's 
poorest  and  most  vulnerable  children 
would  lose  $1  in  every  $6  spent  on 
them  before  President  Reagan. 

The  report  also  compares  Govern- 
ment spending  for  defense  to  spending 
for  programs  benefiting  low-income 
families  and  children.  Over  the  next  4 
yesurs,  the  administration  plans  to  in- 
crease per  capita  spending  for  defense 
by  63  percent  and  decrease  funding  for 
low-income  families  and  children  by 
about  22  percent. 

Our  children  represent  the  future  of 
America  and  we  should  do  all  we  can 
to  Insure  their  welfare.  This  includes 
providing  them  with  the  basic  necessi- 
ties—food, shelter,  clothing,  education 
and  health  care— Lf  their  families 
cannot. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  examine  this 
important  report.  The  children  of 
America  cannot  lobby  or  vote  but 
their  futtire  is  In  our  hands.  They  de- 
serve a  brighter  future  than  the  one 
that  would  come  from  continued 
budget  cuts. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  an  excerpt 
from  "A  Children's  Defense  Budget: 
An  Analysis  of  the  President's  fiscal 
year  1984  Budget  and  Children"  be  en- 
tered into  the  Recoro. 

The  excerpt  follows: 

PRESiDEirriAi,  Paradox 

"We  can,  with  compassion,  continue  to 
meet  our  responsibilities  to  those  who, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own.  need  our 
help.  We  can  meet  fully  the  other  legiti- 
mate responsibilities  of  government.  We 
cannot  continue  any  longer  our  wasteful 
ways  at  the  expense  of  the  workers  of  this 
land  or  of  our  children."- Ronald  Reagan. 
Address  to  the  Nation  on  the  Economy.  Feb- 
ruary 5, 1981. 

In  fiscal  year  1982  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration proposed  $11  billion  in  cuts  In  criti- 


cal preventive  children's  and  family  support 
programs.  The  Congress  enacted  $9  billion. 

In  fiscal  year  1983  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration proposed  $9  billion  in  cuts  in  these 
same  programs.  Congress  enacted  $1  billioo. 

In  fiscal  year  1984  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration is  proposing  to  "freese"  previous 
cuts  and  cut  another  $3.5  billion  from  these 
same  programs  serving  these  same  devastat* 
ed  children  and  families  Just  as  they  are 
being  hit  by  the  harsh  effects  of  already  en- 
acted cuts.  Proposed  new  actual  fiscal  year 
1984  cuts  include  another  $248  million  fnmi 
child  nutrition  programs.  $1.9  billion  from 
Medicaid  over  three  years.  $732  million 
from  poor  welfare  mothers  and  children, 
$757  million  from  food  stamp  recipients, 
and  $675  million  from  low-income  home 
energy  assistance. 

The  President  would  also  eliminate  the 
entire  $328  million  Community  Services 
Block  Grant  (emergency  Jobs,  shelter,  and 
food),  $73  million  Juvenile  Justice  and  De- 
linquency Prevention  Act.  $271  million 
Work  Incentive  (WIN)  Program  to  help 
mothers  escape  welfare.  $241  million  Legal 
Services  Corporation,  $6.8  million  Appalach- 
ian Area  Development  Program,  and  a 
number  of  child  abuse,  child  welfare,  and 
Head  Start  research  and  demonstration 
projects. 

If  he  succeeds,  it  will  mean  that  the  poor- 
est and  most  vulnerable  children  In  America 
will  have  lost  $1  In  every  $6  spent  on  them 
before  President  Reagan  took  office.  No 
other  group  has  been  made  to  sacrifice  so 
much  to  control  so  little  of  the  growing  fed- 
eral deficit. 

Not  only  has  the  Reagan  Administration 
cut  funds  for  children  and  poor  families,  it 
has  also  attempted  to  repeal  or  weaken  vir- 
tually every  cost-effective  and  successful 
preventive  children's  program  that  could 
help  control  future  deficits  and  remediative 
costs:  the  Special  Supplemental  Food  Pro- 
gram for  Women,  Infants  and  Children 
(WIC):  the  Adoption  Assistance  and  ChUd 
Welfare  Act  of  1980:  the  cnilld  Abuse  Pre- 
vention and  Treatment  Act:  Title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act; 
Title  V  Maternal  and  ChUd  Health  Pro- 
gram; the  Child  Care  Pood  Program;  the  Ju- 
venile Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention 
Act;  the  Runaway  and  Homeless  Youth  Act. 
The  list  goes  on  and  on.  And  when  (ingress 
has  rejected  the  Administration's  attempts 
to  eliminate  programs.  Administration  offi- 
cials have  tried  to  accomplish  the  same  re- 
sults through  back-door  regulatory  maneu- 
vering and  nonenf  orcement  of  the  law. 

Even  Head  Start,  a  purported  Administra- 
tion "safety  net"  program,  did  not  escape 
Mr.  Stockman's  repeal/block  grant  attempts 
or  the  Department  of  Health  and  Himian 
Service's  efforts  to  "streamline"  its  regula- 
tions and  performance  standards,  thereby 
threatening  the  very  elements  that  make 
the  program  successful.  It  took  5,000  letters 
from  Head  Start  parents  and  supporters  to 
convince  the  Administration  to  leave  Head 
Start  alone. 

PER  CAPITA  EXPENDITURES  ON  DEFENSE  AND  ON  PRO- 
GRAMS FOR  LOW-INCOME  FAMIUES  AND  CHILDREN. 
FISCAL  YEAR  1981-88 
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In  1980  the  Title  V  Maternal  and  Child 
Health  and  Crippled  ChUdren's  Program 
reached  nearly  12  million  children  and 
mothers  with  services  ranging  from  basic 
prenatal  care,  checkups,  and  immunizations 
to  the  most  sophisticated  types  of  medical 
care  for  high-risk  newborns  and  children 
suffering  from  handicapping  conditions  and 
crippling  diseases. 

For  fiscal  year  1982  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration proposed  two  general  health  block 
grants  to  states,  which  would  have  abol- 
ished all  basic  preventive  health  programs 
for  mothers  and  children.  The  Administra- 
tion's block  grant  proposals  were  rejected  by 
Congress.  But  Congress  created  the  Title  V 
Maternal  and  Child  Health  (MCH)  Block 
Grant,  which  was  funded  In  fiscal  year  1982 
at  $373  million,  an  18  percent  cut  from  fiscal 
year  1981  appropriations  levels.  This  block 
grant,  which  has  been  implemented  by  aU 
SO  states,  combined  the  previous  Title  V 
program  with  six  other  specialized  pro- 
grams—Sudden Infant  Death  Syndrome 
(BIDS),  Lead  Paint  Poisoning  Prevention, 
Genetic  Screening,  Hemophilia  Treatment, 
Adolescent  Pregnancy  Services,  and  Supple- 
mental Security  Income  (SSI)  RehablllU- 
tlon  Services  for  Disabled  Children. 

For  fiscal  year  1983  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration proposed  adding  the  Special  Supple- 
mental Food  Program  for  Women,  Infants 
and  Children  (WIC)  to  the  MCH  Block 
Grant  and  cutting  funds  that  WIC  would 
add  to  the  block  grant  by  35  percent.  Con- 
gress rejected  the  Administration's  propos- 
aL  Even  so,  the  MCH  Block  Grant's  fiscal 
year  1983  funding  is  frozen  at  the  fiscal  year 
1982  level  of  $373  million. 

HEALTH  CEITTEBS,  PAMU.T  PLAIflflllG,  AHD 

nacuHizATioiis 
In  1981.  827  community  health  centers 
provided  comprehensive  care  in  the  most 
medically  underserved  urban  and  rural 
areas  of  the  nation.  In  addition,  some  128 
migrant  health  centers  reached  families  in 
the  migrant  stream— a  population  in  which 
almost  20  percent  of  women,  four  times  the 
national  average,  receive  little  or  no  prena- 
tal care,  and  in  which  nearly  half  of  all 
wtHnen  have  experienced  at  least  one  out-of- 
hospltal  birth.  Studies  have  shown  that 
community  and  migrant  health  centers  de- 
liver care  that  is  high  quality  and  cost  effec- 
tive, and  can  reduce  hospitalization  rates  be- 
tween 25  and  44  percent. 


During  1981  over  4.S  million  young  women 
and  mothers  received  family  planning  and 
health  education  services  at  about  5,000 
family  planning  sites  nationwide.  In  addi- 
tion to  delivering  important  health  services, 
the  programs  yield  a  documented  savings  of 
$1.80  for  every  $1.00  Invested. 

In  1981,  the  federal  Childhood  Immuniza- 
tion Program  provided  an  estimated  16.6 
million  doses  of  no-cost  vaccines  for  over  6 
million  children.  A  Centers  for  Disease  Con- 
trol study  shows  that  the  $180  million  spent 
over  several  years  on  a  measles  vaccination 
program  saved  $1.3  billion  in  medical  care 
and  long-term  care  by  reducing  deafness,  re- 
tardation, and  other  problems. 

All  of  these  programs  were  attacked  by 
the  Reagan  Administration  in  fiscal  year 
1982  and  fiscal  year  1983.  In  fiscal  year  1982 
the  Administration  proposed  block  granting 
the  Community  and  Migrant  Health  Cen- 
ters and  Family  Planning  Programs  and  cut- 
ting their  federal  funds  by  25  percent.  Con- 
gress rejected  this  proposal.  It  cut  Commu- 
nity Health  Center  funds  by  13  percent.  Mi- 
grant Health  Centers  by  12  percent,  and 
Family  Planning  Programs  by  23  percent 
from  fiscal  year  1981  funding  levels. 

For  fiscal  year  1983  the  Administration 
again  proposed  abolishing  Community  and 
Migrant  Health  Centers  and  Family  Plan- 
ning Programs  and  replacing  them  with  a 
block  grant  funded  at  fiscal  year  1982  levels. 
Congress  did  not  pass  this  proposal.  In  fiscal 
year  1983  these  programs  are  operating  at 
fiscal  year  1982  funding  levels  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Community  Health  Centers 
Program,  which  received  a  5  percent  In- 
crease in  fiscal  year  1983  over  fiscal  year 
1982  levels  but  is  still  funded  9  percent 
below  fiscal  year  1981  appropriations  levels. 

For  fiscal  year  1982  the  Administration 
also  proposed  cutting  the  Childhood  Immu- 
nization grants  to  states  by  28  percent.  Con- 
gress responded  with  a  13  percent  increase. 
For  fiscal  year  1983  the  Administration  pro- 
posed a  16  percent  cut,  and  Congress  re- 
sponded with  a  14  percent  increase  from 
fiscal  year  1982  levels. 

CONGRESS  MUST  COUIITEBACT  THE  REAGAM 
PROPOSALS 

President  Reagan's  vision  for  America's 
children  is  totally  at  odds  with  ours.  Rather 
than  strengthening  the  nation's  preventive 
investment  in  young  people  and  cushioning 
the  harsh  impacts  of  the  economic  down- 
turn for  which  he  shares  so  much  responsi- 
bility, he  has  relentlessly  sought  to  cut  and 
remove  every  successful  federal  support  for 
children,  send  programs  without  standards 
and  money  to  unprepared  and  unevenly  in- 
terested states  and  localities,  and  invoke  pri- 
vate sector  support  for  tasks  far  beyond 
their  capacity  or  willingness  to  fulfill. 

Our  history  teaches  that  localism  and  pri- 
vatism,  despite  their  many  virtues,  mean 
that  some  children  have  all  the  necessities 
of  life  and  others  have  few  or  none.  We  be- 
lieve that  is  both  unfair  and  unnecessary  in 
this  rich  land.  Children  are  Americans  first. 
Why  should  they  go  hungry  in  Kentucky 
and  not  in  Pennsylvania  because  one  state, 
provides  employed  fathers  welfare  and  the 
other  does  not?  Why  should  children  in 
poor  Mississippi  and  in  rich  but  ungenerous 
Texas  and  Louisiana  lack  what  their  peers 
in  New  York  may  get?  Why  should  babies  in 
depression-ravished  Ohio  and  Michigan 
towns  die  in  increasing  numbers  when  a  rel- 
ative pittance  of  federal  investment  in  pre- 
natal and  postnatal  care  might  give  them 
life? 

The  Reagan  Administration's  response  to 
children  over  the  last  two  years  has  been  a 


series  of  unfair  budget  dedsions  that  have 
assaulted  and  hurt  children. 

An  estimated  1.5  million  children  have 
lost  AFDC.  Most  have  alw  loet  Medicaid.  In 
22  states,  these  children  have  no  alternative 
way  to  regain  Medicaid  services. 

725.000  people,  including  about  290.000 
children,  have  lost  health  services  as  a 
result  of  funding  cuts  affecting  239  commu- 
nity health  centers. 

Over  200.000  children  and  mothers  have 
lost  preventive  maternal  and  child  health 
services. 

One  million  people  have  seen  their  food 
stamps  eliminated  and  about  4  million  have 
had  their  benefits  reduced. 

I.l  million  low-income  children  have  loet 
free  and  reduced-price  lunches. 

900,000  fewer  children  now  receive  school 
breakfasts. 

More  than  1.000  schools  have  closed 
school  lunch  programs.  This  has  hurt  the 
poorest  children  most. 

500,000  poor  children  no  longer  get 
summer  lunches  provided  through  churches 
and  other  nonprofits. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  poor  children  in 
Head  Start  and  day  care  centers  have  lost  a 
nutritious  daily  snack  of  milk,  cookies,  and 
Juice. 

Yet  President  Reagan  continues  to  say 
that  he  is  not  hurting  the  truly  needy  or  ac- 
tually cutting  programs  for  the  poor  or  chil- 
dren. It  is  simply  untrue.  The  hunger, 
homelessness.  child  abuse,  and  infant  mor- 
tality we  describe  in  this  book  are  only  ex- 
amples of  what  we  hear  about  over  and  over 
again. 

The  President  claims  Jobs  exist  for  all  who 
want  to  work  if  they  would  Just  resMi  the 
want  ads  and  vote  with  their  feet.  But  he 
misses  the  long  lines  of  unemployed  scram- 
bling in  the  cold  for  the  all-too-few  Jobs  an- 
nounced in  the  local  papers.  He  talks  of  the 
need  for  building  self-sufficiency.  But  he 
then  proposes  to  wipe  out  or  reduce  child 
care,  income  disregards,  and  Job  training 
programs  that  give  mothers  incentives  to 
leave  welfare  and  go  out  to  work.  He  Implies 
that  significant  budget  savings  can  be 
achieved  by  weeding  out  waste  and  abuse 
among  food  stamp  and  welfare  recipients- 
over  half  of  whom  are  children.  But  he  says 
nothing  about  controlling  defense  cost  over- 
runs of  up  to  152  percent  which  cost  taxpay- 
ers billions.  He  claims  he  has  been  compas- 
sionate, fair,  and  evenhanded  in  the  sacri- 
fice demanded  of  all  Americans.  But  he  has 
exacted  real  cuts  of  $9  billion  from  the 
poorest  children  and  families,  given  $750  bU- 
lion  in  new  tax  breaks  disproportionately  to 
the  rich,  and  increased  military  spending  by 
$55  bUlion  the  last  two  years. 

After  all  this,  he  now  proposes  to  "freeze" 
domestic  spending,  in  fact  cut  another  $3.5 
billion  from  programs  for  poor  children  and 
families.  Such  a  "freeze"  would  not  freeze 
the  deficit,  but  merely  the  Joblessness, 
hunger,  sickness,  and  suffering  previous 
unjust  budget  decisions  have  spawned.  In 
Anatole  France's  words,  it  would  be  like  for- 
bidding "the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor  to  sleep 
under  bridges,  to  beg  in  the  streets,  and  to 
steal  bread,"  but  in  this  case  only  after 
taking  away  the  poor  man's  house  and  food 
and  giving  the  rich  man  a  luxury  hotel  and 
lots  of  new  allowances. 

A  new  Congress  can  no  longer  hide  behind 
the  flawed  visions  of  "supply  side  econom- 
ics" and  "New  Federalism,"  or  content  itself 
with  playing  defensive  games  that  count  it  a 
victory  if  a  cost-effective  children's  program 
is  saved  from  repeal  or  further  cuts  that 
should  never  have  been  proposed  in  the  first 


place.  Nor  Is  It  enough  In  1983  to  simply  be 
acalnst  the  Reagan  budget  while  ignoring 
the  enormous  human  consequences  of  the 
last  two  years'  choices.  Congress  must  try  to 
restore  fairness  and  repair  some  of  the  lives 
damaged  by  Joblessness  and  loss  of  health 
services,  child  care  services,  and  shelter. 

The  nation  cannot  afford  not  to  take 
these  steps.  Congress  should  lead.  It  should 
no  longer  fear  the  inevitable  and  worn  out 
attacks  on  federal  handouts,  big  govern- 
ment, failed  Great  Society  programs,  and 
deficit  spending  from  those  whose  choices 
and  votes  have  caused  double-digit  unem- 
ployment, unprecedented  tax  raids  on 
public  revenues  by  the  nonneedy  and  mili- 
tary, and  a  mortgaged  future  that  our  chil- 
dren may  never  be  able  to  overcome.* 

•  BIT.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
over  the  weekend  one  of  North  Ameri- 
ca's most  quelling  sporting  events 
reached  a  conclusion  with  the  comple- 
tion of  a  dog  sled  race  that  covered 
over  1,000  miles  of  Alaskan  wilderness. 
On  Friday,  Rich  Mackey  of  Wasilla, 
Alaska,  completed  the  race  In  12  days. 
14  hours,  10  minutes,  and  40  seconds 
on  the  trail.  Rick  is  the  son  of  the 
1978  winner  of  the  Iditarod  trail  race, 
Dick  Mackey.  Dick  Mackey  can  be 
proud  that  his  son  has  followed  in  his 
footsteps  and  kept  the  family  tradi- 
tion by  being  the  first  to  the  finish 
line  in  Nome,  Alaska.  The  Senate  can 
be  proud  to  recognize  this  man's  ac- 
complishments with  the  help  of  his 
dogs  and  in  spite  of  the  conditions  and 
the  environment. 

Iditarod— it  is  a  word  that  had 
wedded  itself  to  a  perception  of  the  es- 
sential Alaskan  character  and,  even 
further,  to  an  American  tradition  of 
challenging  limits. 

In  a  time  when  world  events  con- 
spire to  diminish  the  human  spirit,  the 
Iditarod  sled  dog  race  represents  the 
best  of  values  that  are  sacrosanct  to 
our  national  sense  of  heroism. 

It  it  time  to  formally  thank  Dorothy 
and  Vandolee  Page,  and  Joe  Reding- 
ton.  Sr.,  and  his  wife,  Vi,  for  remind- 
ing us  of  the  magic  of  long-distance 
dog  mushing  and  for  rekindling  inter- 
est in  a  lifestyle  which  speaks  so  pow- 
erfully to  something  inside  each  of  us. 

The  Iditarod  is  an  extraordinary 
human  drama.  Participants  travel 
across  1,000  miles  of  some  of  the  most 
demanding  terrain  on  Earth;  2  weeks 
of  exhausting  mushing  tlut  takes 
them  over  two  mountain  ranges,  up 
the  Yukon  River,  and  along  the  wind- 
swept Bering  Sea  in  temperatures  that 
can  drop  to  more  than  100  degrees 
below  zero.  It  is  an  event  that  alter- 
nates between  physical  exhaustion 
and  an  almost  spiritual  exhiliration. 
Bill  Vaudrin.  a  musher  tragically 
killed  in  1976,  wrote  eloquently  of  his 
experiences  in  the  1974  Iditarod. 

The  northern  lights  came  out  before  the 
sky  turned  fully  dark,  and  swept  back  and 
forth  in  pale  yellow  and  green  and  red 
sheets  throughout  the  night  with  never  a 
break.  And  since  I  didn't  have  to  watch  for 
traffic  or  shift  gears  or  stop  for  red  lights,  I 
iuat  stood  there  on  the  back  of  the  sled. 


riding  along  hour  after  hour,  not  mimring  a 
minute  of  it. 

But  then  the  team  starts  slowing  down, 
and  you  know  that  with  your  added  weight 
they're  going  to  stop,  and  you  can't  let  them 
stop— you've  got  to  keep  up  with  the  team 
in  front  of  you,  or  keep  the  guy  behind  from 
overtaking  you.  or  maybe  you've  got  to  get 
over  and  down  out  of  the  mountains  before 
a  storm  turns  into  a'  white-out.  So  you  Jump 
off  the  runners  and  pound  along  again  with 
whatever  you  have  left,  hoping  for  a  patch 
of  snow  or  ice  where  you  can  ride  and  get 
your  breath  back  without  dragging  down 
the  dogs. 

Iditarod— Men  and  women  finding 
their  individual  limits  and  pushing 
themselves  into  an  environment  that 
forces  the  closest  of  encounters  with 
personal  insignificance,  yet  also  offers 
tremendous  beauty  and  a  strength- 
ened perspective  of  human  value. 

The  stories  of  bravery  and  heroism 
involving  dog  teams  in  Alaska  are  end- 
less and  it  is  this  history  of  a  sport 
that  is  actually  a  lifestyle  that  gives 
the  Iditarod  its  rich  flavor. 

In  1925.  a  diptheria  epidemic  broke 
out  in  Nome  and  to  get  lifesaving 
serum  there  in  time  to  help,  19  teams 
of  men  and  dogs  raced  from  Neiuma  in 
a  127-hoiu-  relay  along  the  Iditarod 
trail  to  deliver  the  precious  cargo  in 
Nome  and  save  the  lives  of  countless 
children.  This  brave  humanitarian 
effort  put  dog  teams  on  the  front 
pages  of  newspapers  around  the  world. 
The  Iditarod  sled  dog  race  is  often  de- 
scribed as  commemorating  the  famous 
senui  run,  but  the  race  runs  much 
deeper  than  that.  Dog  teams  have 
played  important  roles  in  the  entire 
tiistory  of  Alaska's  development  and 
today's  race  is  part  of  an  unbroken 
chain  leading  back  to  the  earliest 
records  of  northern  life. 

Today's  mushers  carry  with  them 
the  hearts  of  an  increasing  number  of 
individuals  to  whom  the  lifestyle  pro- 
vides a  quiet  inspiration,  for  each  man, 
woman,  and  dog  that  comes  down 
Front  Street  in  Nome  after  14  to  20 
days  on  the  trail  is  part  of  a  heroic 
tradition  that  is  still  alive  in  rural 
Alaslca— and  in  this  last  great  race  on 
Earth. 

I  ask  that  the  list  of  winners  be 
printed  in  the  Record.,  Furthermore,  I 
ask  that  the  article  that  appeared  in 
Newsweek  on  the  race  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 

WiinfERs  or  THE  lorrAROD  Sled  Doc  Race 

67     Centennial     Race— Isaac     Okleasik. 
TeUer. 
73  Iditarod— Dick  Wilmarth,  Red  DevU. 
74— Carl  Huntington,  Galena. 
75— Emmltt  Peters,  Ruby. 
76— Jerry  Riley,  Nenana. 
77— Rick  Swenson.  Eureka. 
78— Dick  Mackey,  Wasilla. 
79— Rick  Swenson,  Manley. 
80— Joe  May,  Trappers  Creek. 
81— Rick  Swenson,  Manley. 
82— Rick  Swenson.  Manley. 


rProm  Newsweek.  Mar.  31, 1983] 
For  THE  Love  op  Musbhio 

This  is  a  tough  time  of  year  of  Herble 
Nayokpuk  watchers.  In  Alaska,  a  state  that 
takes  its  dog-sled  racing  seriously,  the  57- 
year-old  musher  is  a  genuine  celebrity,  the 
Eskimo's  answer  to  Willie  Shoemaker  or 
Mario  Andrettl.  the  "Shismaref  Cannon- 
ball."  But  right  now  Herble  is  even  more  «m- 
reachable  than  when  he  is  back  home  on 
the  Chukchi  seacoast,  raising  his  huskies  on 
a  diet  of  seal-meat  stew.  Since  he  left  An- 
chorage on  March  5.  the  Cannonball  has 
been  seen  mostly  in  fleeting  glimpses  as  he 
drives  northward  toward  places  named 
Skwentna,  Ophlr.  Shageluk.  Unalakleet  and 
Knik  (site  of  the  Mushers'  Hall  of  Fame)— 
into  the  howling  artic  winter.  By  traveling 
day  and  night,  on  an  ancient  trapper's  traO 
sometimes  lit  by  the  aurora  borealis,  he 
should  reach  Nome  sometime  this  weekend. 
In  the  meantime,  the  hundreds  of  hardy 
souls  gathered  at  various  way  stations  will 
have  thrilled  to  the  spectacle  of  Herble  and 
several  dozen  others  sliding  by  silently  in  a 
1.137-mile  mushathon  known  as  the  Idi- 
tarod Trail  Sled  Dog  Race. 

In  explaining  the  experience  to  those  who 
come  from  "the  Outside,"  Alaskans  have 
been  known  to  say,  "Well,  up  here  we  have 
Christmas,  New  Year's  and  the  Iditarod." 
"The  Last  Great  Race,"  as  it  is  billed,  is  no 
mere  sporting  event.  Rather,  it  is  a  celebra- 
tion of  the  harsh,  prepipellne  territory  that 
once  served  as  a  haven  for  rugged  individ- 
ualists—and a  kind  of  razz  at  the  benevolent 
"fisherman's  paradise"  that  the  tourist- 
board  folks  portray.  As  the  mushers  pass 
from  white  man's  Alaska  through  cultural 
zones  belonging  to  the  Indians  and  Eski- 
mos—following a  part  of  the  route  used  by  a 
1955  dog-sled  relay  to  rush  diphtheria 
serum  from  Anchorage  to  Nome— they  en- 
counter stretches  where  the  snow  cover  ex- 
ceeds 200  inches  and  the  wind-chill  factor 
reaches  130  below  Fahrenheit.  They  also 
run  the  risk  of  meeting  moose  that  occa- 
sionally attack  their  dogs.  Virtually  every 
contestant  can  spin  a  yam  about  how  an  es- 
pecially fierce  blizzard  or  an  outbreak  of 
canine  diarrhea  forced  him  to  bed  down  in  a 
snowdrift  for  the  night.  "There's  nowhere 
in  the  world,"  says  musher  Burt  Bomhoff, 
"where  you  can  have  more  fun  being  more 
miserable." 

Gold  Miners:  The  Iditarod  must  provide 
some  sort  of  satisfaction,  because  the 
number  of  starters  has  increased  steadily 
since  it  was  begun  in  1973.  This  year's  field 
of  68  includes,  in  addition  to  the  inevitable 
trap[>ers  and  gold  miners,  a  sampling  of  doc- 
tors and  lawyers,  a  dentist,  a  Czechoslovaki- 
an  restaurateur  and  a  78-year-old  retired  Air 
Force  officer  who  accompanied  Admiral 
Byrd  on  his  historic  1928  voyage  to  Antarc- 
tica. But  the  real  news  is  that  the  prerace 
favorite  was  a  woman.  Susan  Butcher,  28. 
possesses  an  electric  smile  and  a  crack  team 
of  dogs  that  last  year  helped  her  finish 
second.  Just  three  minutes  and  43  seconds 
behind  four-time  winner  Rick  Swenson. 
This  year  she  is  one  of  10  women  who  are 
out  to  disprove  the  old  musher's  tale  that  a 
female  will  never  win  the  Iditarod  because 
she  could  never  be  hard  enough  on  her 
dogs. 

In  fact,  mushing  is  a  discipline  where  cru- 
elty to  animals  will  literally  get  you  no- 
where. "The  dogs  are  tougher  than  the 
men."  says  veteran  sledder  Dick  Mackey. 
"You  can't  drive  a  dog  to  death;  it'll  quit 
first."  Most  racers  dote  on  their  good-na- 
tured Alaskan  huskies,  a  still  evolving,  imof- 
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fidal  breed  created  by  croaslnc  greyhounds. 
Irtih  aetters.  Labrador  retrievers  and  even 
wohrea  wltb  the  local  Alaskan  malamutes 
and  Siberian  huskies.  For  defending-cham- 
I>ton  Swenaon.  raising  a  competitive  team  of 
docs  is  a  full-time  vocation  that  cost  him 
somewhere  between  $3S.OOO  and  (50.000  a 
year.  Since  the  first-priie  money  in  the  Idl- 
taiod  is  Just  $34,000.  Swenaon  makes  ends 
meet  by  scaling  space  on  his  sled  to  a 
number  of  local  sponsors. 

Cieam-Cheese  Diet:  When  the  race  Is  on. 
the  thoughtful  h»'w<H"g  of  the  teams  be- 
comes an  absolute  necessity.  Dogs  are  pro- 
vided protective  booties  for  rough  spots  on 
the  traa.  and  veterinarians  perform  exami- 
nations at  each  of  26  checkpoints.  During 
the  Iditarod  teams  are  fed  six  times  a  day, 
but  their  menus  vary  from  Swenson's  lamb 
chops  and  cream-cheese  diet  to  a  kind  of 
pt«raafro8t  pot-au-feu  featuring  carefully 
measured  amounts  of  fish,  beaver  and 
moose  meat  Each  time  they  are  fed.  the 
»«twi«i«  also  get  a  few  hours'  rest,  since  it 
takes  that  long  to  hack  and  cook  their 
frcsen  rations.  The  humans  always  dine 
after  their  dogs,  and  frequently  not  as  well. 
The  abuse  that  the  mushers  heap  on 
themselves  during  the  race  Is  often  their 
biggest  problem.  Although  they  must  make 
a  a4-hour  rest  stop  at  some  point  In  their 
itinerary,  some  contestants  catnap  for  Just 
two  hours  each  night  In  the  open  country. 
By  the  time  they  reach  the  Yukon  River  for 
the  last  leg  of  the  Journey,  they  often  find 
themselves  experiencing  fatigue-induced 
hallucinations.  A  more  common  fear  is 
simply  falling  asleep  at  the  handlebars  and 
veering  off  into  a  suffocating  snowdrift  or 
an  open  river.  Miraculously,  no  human  has 
lost  his  life  during  the  Iditarod,  and  though 
a  number  of  dogs  have  died  en  route,  they 
have  done  so  at  a  rate  that  is  lower  than  the 
mortality  rate  of  the  general  canine  popula- 
tion. 

The  truth  is  the  race  is  a  bit  more  civilized 
today  than  most  of  Its  boosters  would  care 
to  admit.  Sleds,  which  were  once  handmade 
of  only  ash  and  hickory,  are  currently  rein- 
forced with  aluminum  and  runners  are 
coated  with  a  space-age  plastic  developed 
for  alpine  skis.  A  commuter  helps  the  Idi- 
tarod Trail  Committee  keep  track  of  every- 
one's progress.  And  when  last  seen,  Herbie 
Nayokpuk  was  mushing  along  with  a  Walk- 
man radio  fitted  over  his  ears. 

Impossibly  Happy:  Still,  when  the  leaders 
reach  the  finish  line,  it  will  be  1925  again. 
As  in  years  past,  fire  sirens  will  blare  a 
greeting  and  saloon  patrons  will  pour  into 
the  streets  for  an  Impromptu  party.  Wher- 
ever they  finish,  the  mushers  tell  reporters 
from  the  Nome  Nugget  that  they  are  Impos- 
sibly happy.  "This  is  the  one  time  of  year 
when  everybody  cuts  loose,"  says  trans- 
planted New  Mexican  John  Runkle.  "The 
rest  of  the  time  we  Just  see  each  other." 
Then  the  party  will  be  over  and  the 
mushers  will  return  to  places  with  names 
like  Ruby,  Rampart  and  Shaktoollk  to  wish 
away  the  summer— and  get  ready  for  next 
year's  Iditarod.* 


CUTTING  GOVERNMENT 
EXPENSES 
•  Mr.  GRASSLET.  Mr.  President. 
President  Reagan  has  expressed  his 
belief  that  the  present  administration 
must  take  the  lead  in  cutting  Govern- 
ment expenses.  The  people  of  Iowa 
agree  with  this  position  and  feel  that 
the  logical  follow  through  of  that 


noble  stand  would  be  a  careful  exami- 
nation the  abuse  of  Federal  funds  by 
nonpartisan  groups  advocating,  as  part 
of  their  official  capacity,  public  policy. 
It  may  be  that  much  of  the  pressure 
that  has  been  generated  against  the 
proposed  regtilations  has  come  from 
the  very  source  which  has  been  feed- 
ing at  the  public  trough  and  generated 
by  the  exact  thing  that  these  regula- 
tions seek  to  stop. 

Throughout  the  history  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, we  have  held  the  position 
that  nonpartisan  public  interest 
groups  were  good  and  therefore  enti- 
tled to  public  support  of  their  activi- 
ties. But  now.  more  and  more,  we  see 
many  of  these  groups  advocating  polit- 
ical activity  and  trying  to  influence 
public  policies:  taking  sides.  And  the 
side,  by  and  large,  that  they  tend  to 
polarize  themselves  on  is  the  opposite 
side  of  which  the  administration  has 
chosen.  Now  it  ceases  to  be  a  matter  of 
public  interest  to  pay  for  their  activi- 
ties with  taxpayer's  money,  when  they 
have  an  ax  to  grind.  Let  them  grind 
their  ax  at  their  own  expense  and 
time,  competing  in  the  marketplace  of 
ideas  for  their  funds.  That  is  only  fair. 
The  people  of  Iowa  stand  behind  the 
President  and  his  administration  on 
this  issue  and  I  encourage  my  fellow 
colleagues  to  join  with  me  in  a  renim- 
ciation  of  this  kind  of  profligacy.  We 
can  no  more  shell  out  dollar  after 
dollar  for  this  worthy  cause  or  that, 
unless  the  cause  is  truly  worthy.  And 
too  many  of  them  in  the  past  have  not 
been.  It  will  not  be  easy  but  we  must 
clean  out  our  old  account  boolcs. 

In  the  April  1982  issue  of  Conserva- 
tive Digest,  Paul  Weyrlch  wrote  an  ar- 
ticle  that  depicts   a  parody  of  the 
present  situation— that  of  funding  the 
left.  Satirical  though  it  might  be,  it 
gives  valuable  insight  into  the  present 
situation.   I  ask  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 
The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  Conservative  Digest,  April  1982] 
A  Wacky  Fable.  Or  Is  It? 
(By  Paul  Weyrlch) 
Consider  the  following  fable:  The  ultimate 
black  day  in  American  politics  for  conserv- 
atives arrives.  President  Ted  Kennedy  and 
Vice  President  Gary  Hart  are  sworn  in  at 
the  Capitol.  There  is  doom  and  gloom  every- 
where in  the  New  Right  movement. 

Kennedy,  in  his  inaugural  address,  pledges 
to  return  America  to  the  liberal  principles 
he  says  where  abandoned  eight  years  ago 
with  the  election  of  Ronald  Reagan.  "Ask 
not  what  you  can  do  for  your  country,  ask 
what  your  country  can  do  for  you,"  Kenne- 
dy Intones  to  the  cheering  throngs. 

Meanwhile,  longtime  liberal  political  ac- 
tivist Russ  Hemmenway  of  the  National 
Committee  for  An  Effective  Congress  holds 
a  meeting  at  a  nearby  Capitol  Hill  town- 
house.  "This  Is  an  historic  moment  and  aU 
of  us  in  the  liberal  cause  who  have  worked 
so  hard  these  past  eight  years  to  bring 
about  this  event,  must  now  mobilize  to  take 
advantage  of  it.  If  we  fall,  in  another  four 
years  the  situation  could  again  be  reversed 
with    someone    far    worse    than    Ronald 


Reagan— a  real  Jesse  Helms-type  person- 
sworn  to  stand  where  our  friend  Ted  Kenne- 
dy stood  earlier  todar.  that  literally  would 
be  the  end  of  liberalism  in  America. 

"Although  we  now  deserve  to  celebrate, 
we  can  waste  no  time.  I  want  each,  of  you  to 
pledge  to  help  me  with  the  most  important 
project  In  wtUch  I  have  ever  participated. 
My  good  friend  Bill  Oreen  from  Ralph 
Nader's  group  and  I  went  to  see  the  Direc- 
tor of  Management  and  Budget— our  be- 
loved Alice  Rlvlln.  Rivlln.  who  lias  served  us 
so  well  all  of  these  years,  has  pledged  to 
assign  someone  to  work  on  my  project, 
which  I  believe  will  change  the  course  of 
America.  It  is  very  simply:  A  project  to 
defund  the  Right.  (The  audience  gaspa.) 

Pleased  with  the  reaction.  Hemmenway 
goes  on  to  explain:  "For  years  now  I  have 
monitored  various  government  agencies.  I 
couldn't  believe  It.  but  I  found  that  the  fed- 
eral government  is  subsidizing  NCPAC,  the 
Moral  Majority,  ACU  and  even  the  National 
Pro-Llfe  Political  Action  Committee.  The 
government  is  also  pouring  billions  of  dol- 
lars each  year  Into  little  neighborhood  front 
groups  set  up  by  evil  right  wingers  tlirough- 
out  the  coimtry. 

"Now  with  your  help,  however,  we  are 
going  to  do  something  about  it.  Our  beloved 
President  is  going  to  cut  off  the  life  blood  of 
the  New  Right,  to  see  that  taxpayers'  funds 
never  again  go  Into  their  coffers.  We  are 
going  to  cut  the  heart  out  of  the  infrastruc- 
ture that  the  New  Rights  has  built  over 
these  years  . . .  built  with  out  money. " 

The  crowd  rises  to  its  feet  as  Hemmenway 
clearly  strikes  a  responsive  chord.  This  truly 
is  a  day  to  remember. 

A  few  weeks  later.  Hemmenway  drops  by 
the  White  House  with  the  name  of  a  moni- 
tor to  cut  off  rightwlng  money.  Although 
the  name  of  John  Culver,  a  former  liberal 
legislator.  Is  submitted,  nothing  happens. 
Disturbed  after  weeks  of  tugging  and  pull- 
ing, Hemmenway  again  visits  the  White 
House  and  is  told  that  one  of  the  Keimedy 
senior  staffers,  former  Senator  Lloyd  Bent- 
sen,  has  blocked  the  appointment. 

Undaunted,  Hemmenway,  Oreen  and  all 
of  the  leadership  of  the  organized  left  seek 
meeting  after  meeting  with  top  White 
House  officials  to  push  for  the  defunding  of 
the  right.  There's  no  response.  White  House 
spokesman  Harry  Doublespealcs,  when 
asked  by  reporters  about  the  effort  to 
"defund  the  right,"  says  that  the  Kennedy 
administration  has  put  the  project  on  the 
"back  burner." 

Hemmenway  and  his  associates  are  dis- 
couraged. "Don't  they  understand  who  won 
the  election?"  Oreen  asks,  speaking  particu- 
larly of  Bentsen  and  Senator  Howard  Baker 
who  has  been  designated,  along  with  Rep. 
Kent  Hance  (who  ran  against  Kennedy  In 
the  Democratic  primaries  and  lost),  to  be 
chief  operatives  in  the  new  administration. 
(It  was  said  that  Hance  really  knew  how  to 
operate  and  had  roost  of  the  power.) 

Then  It  happens.  One  Tuesday  morning 
Hemmenway  gets  lUs  New  York  Times. 
There  it  is:  a  picture  of  President  Kennedy 
smilingly  having  dinner  with  Jerry  Palwell. 
Howard  Phillips  and  Richard  Viguerie  at 
the  home  of  rightwlng  publisher  Bill 
Rusher.  To  make  matters  worse,  a  small  ar- 
ticle titled  "NCPAC  (jets  New  Grant"  de- 
tails the  $1,754,567  grant  from  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities  to  NCPAC 
to  study  the  correlation  between  voting  and 
mating  habits  in  West  Virginia. 

Hemmenway  Is  stunned.  How  could  this 
sort  of  thing  happen  in  a  liberal  administra- 
tion? Hemmenway  catches  the  first  avail- 


able plane,  grabs  a  taxi  and  goes  directly  to 
the  White  House.  But  since  he  hasn't  made 
an  appointment  and  isn't  cleared  through 
security,  be  has  to  stand  in  the  cold  for  46 
minutes  before  he  gets  in  to  see  Bentsen. 
Bentsen  tolerates  them  since  they  had  sup- 
ported Kennedy  and  contributed  heavily. 

In  Bentsen's  office.  Hemmenway  gets 
right  to  the  point.  "We  demand  to  see  the 
President."  he  says  waving  the  Times  in 
front  of  Bentsen.  "What's  happening  is  out- 
rageous. They're  killing  our  troops.  No  one 
wants  to  work  for  the  liberal  cause  anymore 
because  they  say  you've  sold  us  out.  I  can't 
Iwlieve  that  Ted  Kennedy  knows  this  Is 
going  on.  I  have  known  Kennedy  for  30 
years.  He  has  always  said  the  right  things. 
He  has  always  helped  us.  This  is  just  incred- 
ible." By  this  time  Hemmenway  is  shouting. 

"Calm  down,"  Bentsen  says  icily,  "you 
don't  seem  to  understand  that  the  President 
is  president  of  all  the  people." 

Hemmenway  shakes  his  head.  "Why  did 
we  fight  for  the  liberals  to  come  to  power?  I 
still  can't  believe  that  Ted  Kennedy  knows 
about  the  NCPAC  grant  and  the  billions  of 
dollars  that  are  going  to  right-wing  groups. 
Here  is  a  grant  of  $10  million  to  Joe  Coors 
Fund  for  Free  Enterprise  and  $500,000  to 
the  Richard  Allen  Foreign  Policy  Institute. 
We  demand  to  see  him." 

Bensten  gets  up  from  his  chair,  goes  to 
the  door  and  stands  by  it  as  a  signal  for 
Hemmenway  to  leave.  "1  can't  guarantee 
you  a  meeting  with  the  President."  he  says, 
"he  is  a  busy  man.  He  Is  meeting  with  the 
NAM,  the  chamber  and  the  NFIB." 

Hemmenway  leaves  vrlth  a  heavy  heart. 
He  cannot  believe  this  has  happened. 

Later  that  night,  he  gathers  the  crew 
which  only  a  few  months  earlier  had  been 
so  triumphant;  the  best  they  can  do  is  agree 
to  hold  a  press  conference  critical  of  Kenne- 
dy. 

They  do.  but  nobody's  heart  is  really  in  it. 

Doublespeaks  issues  a  statement  In  re- 
sponse to  the  Hemmenway  press  conference 
saying  that  the  White  House  welcomes  the 
opportunity  to  disassociate  itself  from  these 
leftwlng  kooks.  But  the  media  doesn't  cover 
the  press  conference  well— those  holding  It 
are  Irrelevant. 

Money  continues  to  flow  to  Falwell.  Vi- 
guerie, the  Heritage  Foundation,  Young 
Americans  for  Freedom  and  others  who 
take  the  money  and  use  it  against  the  ad- 
ministration. They  use  it  for  training  and 
recruiting  and  to  help  frame  the  issues 
against  Kennedy.  As  Hemmenway  and  his 
friends  stand  by,  demoralized,  the  1990  elec- 
tions turn  out  to  be  a  stunning  defeat  for 
the  seemingly  popular  Kennedy. 

Of  course  this  is  Just  a  story.  Things  like 
this  don't  really  happen.* 


THE  BIARCH  5  DEATH  OP 
ROBERT  LeBARON 


•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
has  been  said  that  life  without  a 
friend  is  as  death  without  a  witness,  I 
along  with  many  people  continue  to 
celebrate  the  friendship  we  had  with 
Bob  LeBaron  during  his  life.  We  are 
therefore  now  witnesses  to  his  death. 

The  memory  of  Bob  LeBaron  always 
wlU  be  in  the  context  of  Bob  and 
Peggy.  Their  lives  new  meaning  to  the 
truth  that  spouses  consecrate  on  an- 
other by  their  love.  It  was,  and  in  a 
real  way,  will  continue  to  be  Bob  and 
Peggy  who  extend  themselves  to  the 


many  strangers  and  friends  in  need 
whose  paths  they  crossed. 

Bob  welcomed  strangers.  That  he 
met  the  needs  of  those  around  him  af- 
firmed his  love  for  God  his  focus  on 
the  eternal  mysteries.  He  understood 
the  universal  calculus:  E=MC  *— a  for- 
mula of  awesome  consequence— but  he 
also  embraced  life  and  beauty  in  paint- 
ing and  music.  He  affirmed  love  rather 
than  tranquilizing  life  with  trivia.  He 
knew  the  Lord  is  not  looking  for  dog- 
matics systemitized.  but  love  actual- 
ized 

Bob  looked  beyond  the  material  side 
of  life.  The  most  unique  person  of  all 
history,  the  one  In  whom  "God  chose 
to  dwell."  brings  us  peace  in  time  of 
bereavement.  The  ultimate  incarna- 
tion of  God  and  God's  love,  who  dem- 
onstrated how  life  was  to  be  lived 
through  simple  acts  of  compassion. 
still  comes  to  us  to  heal  and  to  com- 
fort and  to  affirm  the  majestic  truth 
of  eternal  life.  For  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
Alpha  and  the  Omega,  and  unlocks 
the  mysteries  of  what  is  life,  what  is 
love,  what  is  death,  and  what  is  eterni- 
ty. 

The  first  of  the  Presidents  of  the 
United  States  under  whom  Bob  served, 
Wt>odrow  Wilson,  personified  this 
truth  in  a  real  experience: 

When  the  U.S.  Senate  voted  against 
Woodrow  Wilson's  proposal  and  refused  to 
ratify  the  League  of  Nations,  President 
Wilson  confessed  to  his  physician.  Dr.  Gray- 
son. "I  feel  like  going  to  bed  and  staying 
there."  At  3:00  a.m.  he  summoned  the 
doctor  and  asked  him  to  read  the  works  of 
the  Apostle  Paul  In  Second  Corinthians  4:8- 
9:  "We  are  afflicted  in  every  way,  but  not 
crushed:  perplexed,  but  not  driven  to  de- 
spair, persecuted,  but  not  forsaken;  struck 
down,  but  not  destroyed." 

The  President  said:  "Doctor  If  I  were  not  a 
Christian  I  would  go  mad,  but  my  faith 
holds  me  to  the  belief  that  God  is  in  some 
way  working  out  His  own  plans  through 
human  perversities  and  mistakes." 

Bob  lived  a  life  of  purpose.  This  is 
eloquently  described  by  George  Ber- 
nard Shaw: 

This  is  the  true  Joy  in  life,  thee  being  used 
for  a  purpose  recognized  by  yourself  as  a 
mighty  one;  thee  being  thoroughly  worn  out 
before  you  are  thrown  on  the  scrap  heap; 
thee  being  a  force  of  nature  Instead  of  a  fe- 
verish, selfish  little  clod  of  ailments  and 
grievances  complaining  that  the  world  will 
not  devote  itself  to  making  you  happy. 

We  surround  Peggy  with  our  love 
and  celebrate  the  life  of  Robert  Le- 
Baron. 

In  a  harbor  two  ships  sailed;  one  setting 
forth  on  a  voyage,  the  other  coming  home 
to  port.  Everyone  cheered  the  ship  going 
out,  but  the  ship  sailing  In  was  scarcely  no- 
ticed. And  a  wise  man  said:  "Do  not  rejoice 
over  a  ship  that  is  setting  out  to  sea,  for  you 
cannot  know  what  storms  it  may  encounter, 
what  fearful  dangers  it  may  endure.  But  re- 
joice rather  over  a  ship  that  has  safely 
reached  port,  and  brings  home  all  passen- 
gers in  peace." 

And  this  Is  the  way  of  the  world:  When  a 
child  is  bom  all  rejoice;  when  a  man  dies,  all 
weep.  We  should  do  the  opposite.  No  man 


can  tell  what  trials  and  travails  await  a 
child;  but  when  a  mortal  dies  in  peace,  we 
should  rejoice,  for  he  has  completed  his 
long  Journey  and  is  leaving  this  world  with 
the  imperishable  crown  of  a  good  name. 
(The  Talmud) 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  Robert  Le- 
Baron's  obituary  of  March  8.  1983,  be 
printed  in  the  Rccoro. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Times.  Mar.  8. 1983] 

RoBKRT  LeBaboh  Dibs;  Ex-Atomic  Pouct 
Ann 

Robert  LeBaron.  91.  who  as  deputy  secre- 
tary of  defense  for  atomic  energy  from  1949 
to  1954  was  responsible  for  developing 
atomic  policy  on  all  matters  relating  to  the 
Defense  Department  and  for  supervision  of 
the  separate  atomic  energy  activities  of  the 
three  branches  of  armed  services,  died  Sat- 
urday after  a  heart  attack  whUe  walking 
near  his  home  in  Washington. 

Mr.  LeBaron  also  had  been  an  Olympic 
Games  athlete,  a  composer  in  New  York  and 
an  official  of  a  company  involved  in  the 
early  development  of  petrochemicals. 

He  became  a  consultant  in  1956  and  since 
then  was  active  in  LeBaron  Associates,  a 
consulting  company  he  formed,  and  as  a 
managing  partner  of  the  Norabel  Fund,  an 
Investment  partnership  which  supports 
technological  breakthroughs  In  its  study  of 
accelerated  programs  and  their  potential  for 
Investments. 

He  also  established  the  LeBaron  Founda- 
tion In  1961. 

Mr.  LeBaron  was  a  recipient  of  the  De- 
fense Department's  highest  civilian  award 
for  distinguished  public  service  and  a  special 
award,  presented  collectively  by  the  civilian 
secretaries  of  the  department,  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  commissioners  of  the 
old  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the  18 
memt>erB  of  the  congressional  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy. 

He  was  bom  In  Binghamton,  N.Y.,  and  as 
a  child  marched  In  a  parade  there  honoring 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  who  at  that  time  was 
running  for  governor  of  New  York. 

He  received  his  B.A.  degree  in  chemistry 
and  electro-physics  from  Union  College  in 
New  York  state  in  1913  and  his  M.S.  degree 
from  Princeton  Univeristy.  After  serving  n 
the  Army's  3rd  Field  Artillery  in  France 
during  World  War  I  he  received  a  doctorate 
from  the  Sorbonne  In  Paris,  where  he 
worked  under  Marie  Chirie  on  radiation  re- 
search. 

A  star  of  the  cross-country  team  at  Union 
College,  he  held  the  New  York  state  record 
for  the  half-mUe  In  1911  and  1912.  He  also 
was  a  member  of  the  Olympic  track  team  In 
1912  and  participated  in  the  games  held  in 
Stockholm,  Sweden,  and  subsequently  held 
the  world's  1,000-yard  run  record  with  a 
time  of  2  minutes  and  12  seconds. 

In  1917  he  was  a  military  staff  aide  for 
President  Woodrow  Wilson  before  sailing  to 
Europe  In  1918.  In  France  he  participated  in 
some  of  the  heaviest  fighting  of  the  war. 

When  President  WUson  went  to  Paris  in 
June  1919  for  the  Versailles  Conference,  he 
requisitioned  Mr.  LeBaron  as  a  staff 
member  of  the  UJ3.  delegation. 

He  returned  to  the  United  States  several 
months  later  and  found  a  Job  with  Arthur 
D.  Little  In  Cambridge.  Mass.  Interested  In 
the  fledgling  polymer  chemistry  Industry, 
he  tried  to  sell  the  idea  of  research  and  de- 
velopment and  how  his  firm  could  help 
others,  but  the  concept  was  too  far  ad- 
vanced for  its  time. 
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In  19M  LitUe  Joined  a  group  venture  to 
develop  petrochemlcala  and  Mr.  LeBaron 
became  vice  president  of  the  new  firm  on 
Wall  Street. 

Alao  In  1926  he  was  married  to  Peggy  Ban- 
croft, a  featured  singer-dancer  In  a  number 
of  Broadway  shows  in  the  19208  and  early 
1930b. 

Durlnc  the  Depression  he  turned  to  com- 
posing and  after  studying  music  did  scoring 
for  NBC  radio. 

At  age  45  he  decided  to  return  to  chemis- 
try and  joined  the  Virginia  Smelting  firm. 

He  came  to  Washington  in  December  1941 
for  a  short  conference,  but  three  days  later 
the  Japanese  attacked  Pearl  Harbor  and  Mr. 
LeBaron  soon  was  appointed  by  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  as  a  dollar-a-day  man. 
He  was  asslgsied  to  the  War  Preparedness 
Board  to  build  the  chemical  supplies  stocks. 
but  soon  was  named  to  the  WPB's  require- 
ments committee  to  allocate  products  for 
both  military  and  civilian  use. 

After  the  war  Mr.  LeBaron  continued  as  a 
partner  in  Virginia  Smelting. 

Soon  after  he  became  a  deputy  secretary 
of  defense  for  atomic  energy  It  was  learned 
the  Soviet  Union  had  developed  and  ex- 
ploded a  nuclear  device.  Mr.  LeBaron  was 
assigned  to  study  Defense  Department  war 
plans  as  they  related  to  atomic  weapons  and 
to  see  what  was  needed  to  Increase  nuclear 
stockpiles. 

In  1952  he  was  aboard  a  plane  which  ob- 
served the  first  H-bomb  test  at  Enlwetok. 

A  memorial  service  will  be  held  at  11:30 
a.m.  Friday  at  the  Old  Post  Chapel.  Port 
Myer. 

The  family  suggests  that  expressions  of 
sympathy  be  In  the  form  of  contributions  to 
the  Robert  LeBaron  Fellowship  Fund. 
Princeton  University,  Princeton,  NJ. 
08S44.* 
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THE  CASE  AGAINST  A  NUCLEAR 
FREEZE 

•  Bir.  STMMS.  Mr.  F>resident.  the  cur- 
rent debate  over  a  proposed  nuclear 
freeze  is  much  too  complex  to  be  re- 
duced to  the  level  of  bumijer-sticker 
rhetoric.  But  the  basic  facts  and  prin- 
ciples that  are  involved  are  easy 
enough  to  understand. 

History  has  taught  us  that  wealtness 
invites  wars,  that  the  best  way  to  pre- 
vent them  is  by  remaining  strong. 
Those  who  argue  in  favor  of  a  nuclear 
freeze.  I  am  sure,  are  sincere  in  their 
desire  for  peace  and  their  belief  that 
what  they  are  proposing  would  lead  us 
in  that  direction.  But  it  seems  to  me 
they  are  gambling  the  freedom  and  se- 
curity of  this  country  on  wishful 
thinking. 

A  freeze  would  not  reduce  the 
number  of  nuclear  weapons  in  the 
world.  If  it  worked  at  all,  it  would  only 
halt  the  production  of  those  weapons 
at  present  levels.  And  what  that 
means  is  nothing  less  than  this:  the 
United  States  would  be  left  in  a  posi- 
tion of  military  inferiority,  vis-a-vis 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  as  long  as  the 
freeze  applies  they  would  have  a  per- 
manent advantage. 

My  friend  and  former  colleague  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  Repre- 
sentative Mickey  Edwards  of  Oldaho- 
ma.  has  written  one  of  the  clearest 


and  most  convincing  articles  I  have 
ever  read  on  this  subject  in  the  March 
18  edition  of  the  Washington  Times.  I 
ask  permission  to  place  this  article  in 
the  Record,  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
read  it. 

The  article  "The  Case  Against  a  Nu- 
clear Freeze"  follows: 

Thk  Cask  Agaimst  a  Noclsah  Frkezz 
(By  Mickey  Edwards) 

The  advocates  of  a  nuclear  freeze  are 
missing  the  essential  point  of  arms-reduc- 
tion talks.  There  is  only  one  issue:  war  or 
peace.  What  matters  is  not  how  many  mis- 
siles will  do  what,  but  what  has  to  be  done 
to  prevent  any  missiles  at  all  from  being 
fired. 

Advocates  of  an  immediate  nuclear  freeze 
have  attempted  to  portray  President 
Reagan  as  insensitive  to  the  threat  of  war. 
Ironically,  Reagan  has  done  more  and  gone 
farther  than  any  other  American  president 
of  the  nuclear  age  In  attempting  to  remove 
the  threat  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Nuclear-freeze  advocates  urge  an  immedi- 
ate freeze  at  current  levels.  The  president 
proposes  to  reduce  the  level  of  nuclear  ar- 
maments on  both  sides,  allow  both  sides  to 
maintain  roughly  equal  forces  at  that  re- 
duced level  (to  ensure  that  each  side  is  able 
to  deter  aggression  by  the  other),  and  to 
remove  all  imtermediate-range  nuclear 
weapons  from  Europe  altogether. 

The  Reagan  plan  would  leave  fewer  nucle- 
ar weapons  in  the  world,  and  by  permitting 
an  adequate  deterrent  capability,  would 
strongly  reduce  the  chances  that  even  those 
limited  numbers  of  nuclear  weapons  would 
ever  be  used. 

It  is  impossible  to  see  what  logic  impels 
people  who  argue  not  that  nuclear  weapon- 
ry needs  to  be  reduced,  but  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  draw  a  line  that  leaves  the  Soviet 
bloc  militarily  superior  to  the  United  States 
and  its  allies.  (I  do  not  share  the  concern  ex- 
pressed by  some  regarding  the  need  for  ade- 
quate verif lability.  I  am  convinced  that  if  we 
had  a  mutual  freeze  at  current  levels  the 
Soviets  would  honor  the  agreement  totally. 
Such  an  agreement  would  leave  the  Rus- 
sians in  a  position  of  military  superiority 
and  only  a  fool  in  the  Kremlin  would  risk 
giving  the  United  States  an  excuse  to  de- 
clare the  agreement  invalid. 

It  Is  one  of  the  clever  little  rhetorical 
tricks  used  by  freeze  advocates  to  ask 
whether  we  who  ."lupoort  the  Reagan  Initia- 
tive would,  in  fact,  be  willing  to  trade  nucle- 
ar forces  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Absolutely. 
In  a  minute. 

Instead  of  Soviet  SS-20s  aimed  at  our 
allies  in  Europe,  after  a  trade  we  would  have 
SS-20S  aimed  at  targets  inside  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  would  have  their  increased  preci- 
sion and  accuracy.  We  would  have  the 
Kremlin's  submarines  and  intercontinental 
bombers.  We  would  be  building  new  heavy 
weapons  at  a  rate  faster  than  we  have  ever 
produced  them  in  our  history,  and  much 
faster  than  the  Soviets. 

It  is  one  thing  to  debate  resolutions;  it  is 
another  to  risk  the  security  of  the  United 
States  on  wishful  thinking. 

Essentially,  the  argument  of  n-.iclear- 
freeze  advocates  comes  down  to  this:  If  the 
United  States  stops  producing  and  deploy- 
ing its  nuclear  missiles,  the  Soviets,  being 
kindly,  gentle,  and  seeing  that  we  have 
stoppeid  putting  weapons  in  the  field,  will 
change  their  minds  and  decide  they  no 
longer  are  interested  in  having  a  military 
advantage  over  us,  and  will  begin  to  redu(% 
their  own  nuclear  Eu-senal. 


I  have  no  answer  to  that  argument:  If, 
after  Poland.  Hungary,  Czechoslovakia  and 
now  Afghanistan,  if  after  all  the  evidence 
we  and  all  our  allies  agree  on  showing  that 
the  Soviets  have  been  engaged  In  an  unprec- 
edented military  buildup,  if  after  reading 
the  repeated  pronouncements  and  policy 
statements  of  the  Soviet  leadership,  there 
are  people  who  still  are  willing  to  risk  the 
lives  of  their  children  and  275  million  other 
American  men,  women  and  children  on  the 
assumption  that  the  Soviets  are  only  kid- 
ding, and  would  never  really  hurt  us,  there 
is  no  logical  or  rational  answer  to  such  a 
view. 

We  in  Congress  must  base  our  decisions  on 
what  Is  necessary  to  meet  any  potential 
threat,  not  on  wishful  thinking. 

There  are  two  other  key  elements  in  the 
argument  in  favor  of  a  nuclear  freeze:  the 
belief  that,  in  fact,  the  Soviets  are  not  supe- 
rior to  us  militarily,  and  that  a  freeze  at  this 
point  would  not  leave  us  at  a  comparative 
disadvantage,  and  the  belief  that  a  nuclear 
freeze  would  stop  the  high  cost  of  the  "arms 
race." 

Here  again,  it  is  difficult  to  argue  with 
those  who  deny  the  Soviet  military  capabil- 
ity. This  Is  not  a  matter  of  "trusting  the 
CIA."  Every  Intelligence  agency  of  every 
country  in  the  Free  World  is  in  agreement 
about  the  extent  of  the  Soviet  threat.  It  is 
for  that  reason  that  the  West  Germans  so 
overwhelmingly  re-elected  a  chancellor  com- 
mitted to  deploying  U.S.  missiles  in  (3erma- 
ny  as  a  deterrent  to  the  Soviet  SS-20  a\is- 
siles  now  aimed  at  the  European  heartland. 

The  United  States  is  not  a  weak  military 
"patsy."  We  have  one  of  the  strongest  mili- 
tary forces  In  the  history  of  the  world.  And 
it  costs  us  a  great  deal  of  money  to  maintain 
it.  But  the  point  is  not  whether  we  are 
stronger  than  Rome  was.  or  Portugal,  or  the 
British  before  World  War  II;  what  matters 
is  whether  we  are  strong  enough  to  stop  a 
still-stronger  Soviet  Union  from  deciding  it 
can  take  military  action  against  us  or  our 
allies. 

The  Argentines  didn't  go  into  the  Palk- 
lands  because  they  thought  the  British 
would  push  them  back  out  within  a  few 
weeks.  They  went  in  because  of  a  basic  mis- 
calculation about  the  will  of  Great  Britain 
to  defend  her  possessions.  We  must  not  send 
signals  to  the  Kremlin  that  would  lead  them 
to  make  a  similar  miscalculation. 

It  has  been  argued,  of  course,  that  the  So- 
viets, even  if  they  are  stronger,  would  not 
attempt  to  begin  a  war  because  "nobody  can 
win  a  nuclear  war."  There  are  two  flaws  in 
that  argvmient. 

First,  nuclear  superiority  would  leave  the 
Soviets  able  to  move  militarily  using  conven- 
tional non-nuclear  forces,  holding  over  us 
the  threat  to  unleash  nuclear  weapons  if  we 
did  not  acquiesce  in  some  new  Soviet  acqui- 
sition. 

Second,  while  it  is  clearly  and  absolutely 
true  that  we  cannot  win  a  nuclear  ex- 
change—in fact,  something  like  60  percent 
of  all  Americans  would  be  killed  in  a  Soviet 
first  strike— the  Soviets  con  win  a  nuclear 
war.  The  reason  is  simple:  Many  of  the  same 
people  who  now  adv(x»te  a  nuclear  freeze 
hnve  for  a  long  time  fought  against  spend- 
ing money  to  create  an  adequate  civil  de- 
fense in  the  United  SUtes.  The  SovieU,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  Invested  large 
amounts  of  money  in  setting  up  a  defense 
apparatus  to  protect  both  citizens  and  in- 
dustry. 

It  is  a  serious  and  naive  mistake  to  equate 
Soviet  society  with  ours.  The  government  in 
the    United    States,    whether    rapidly    or 


slowly,  does  in  time  react  to  public  opinion 
In  this  country.  But  there  are  no  elections 
In  the  Soviet  Union.  Persons  who  ascend  to 
leadership  In  the  Soviet  Union  are  not  an- 
swerable in  any  way  to  the  Soviet  public. 
They  are  answerable  to  a  small  handful  of 
peers,  many  of  whom  are  constantly  exert- 
ing prenure  for  an  even  harder  line  than 
was  followed  by  Breshnev. 

Am  to  the  argument  that  ending  the  pro- 
duction and  deployment  of  nuclear  weapons 
would  reduce  the  cost  of  the  military  build- 
up and  thus  make  more  money  available  for 
social  programs,  that  Is  true  only  if  we 
decide  to  simply  disarm  and  give  up  any 
ability  to  defend  ourselves.  We  are  required 
constitutionally  to  provide  for  the  national 
defense  and  a  commitment  to  defend  our- 
selves purely  with  conventional  weapons- 
assuming  that  conventional  weapons  like 
tanks,  machine  guns  and  airplanes  would  be 
effective  against  an  enemy  using  nuclear 
weapons— would  cost  far,  far  more  than  our 
present  mix  of  conventional  forces  and  nu- 
clear missiles. 

The  point  is:  this  debate  is  far  more  com- 
plex than  the  bumper-sticker  and  cliche 
level  to  which  it  has  been  reduced— and  the 
stakes  are  awesome.  We  are  talking  about 
our  ability  to  protect  the  lives  of  275  million 
people  in  this  country  alone,  and  countless 
hundreds  of  millions  in  other  countries  as 
well. 

It  has  been  claimed  by  some  that  many  of 
the  people  In  the  nuclear-freeze  movement 
are  either  dupes  or  fools.  I  do  not  agree. 
The  nuclear-freeze  advocates  I  have  met 
with  are  sincere,  patriotic  and  very  intelli- 
gent. They  are  motivated,  like  we  all  are,  by 
the  sincere  desire  for  peace  and  the  increas- 
ing fear  of  war. 

But  wars  are  prevented  by  remaining 
strong;  they  are  invited  by  weakness.  We 
must  do  nothing  that  would  increase  the 
chances  of  the  Soviet  Union  or  any  other 
potential  enemy  taking  actions  that  would 
force  us  into  a  military  response.  Maintain- 
ing a  credible  deterrent  capability  is  our 
surest  safeguard  of  the  peace.« 


COASTAL  STATES  REVENUE 
SHARING 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  pleased  to  Join  my  distinguished 
colleague.  Senator  Hollings,  in  co- 
sponsoring  S.  872,  legislation  to  pro- 
vide coastal  States  with  a  small  share 
of  the  revenues  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment receives  from  outer  continen- 
tal shelf  energy  development. 

This  bill  serves  two  purposes.  It  pro- 
vides coastal  States  with  a  source  of 
fimding  for  critical  coastal,  fishery, 
and  ocean  programs  during  a  time  of 
siirinking  commitment  by  the  adminis- 
tration. The  bill  also  recognizes  the 
Federal  Government's  obligation  to 
compensate  States  for  bearing  the 
direct  impact  of  energy  development 
that  serves  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  It  is 
important  to  note,  however,  that  the 
bill  conditions  much  of  the  revenue 
sharing  upon  the  maintenance  of  ap- 
proved coastal  zone  management  pro- 
grams—to insure  environmentally 
sound  development  and  conservation 
of  our  coastal  areas. 

For  my  home  State  of  New  Jersey, 
this  bill  would  provide  roughly  $14 
million.  Funds  under  the  bill  are  ear- 


marked for  support  of  State  programs 
under  the  Sea  Grant  College  and  Pro- 
gram Act.  They  would  also  be  used  to 
maintain  New  Jersey's  coastal  manage- 
ment program,  and  enable  the  State  to 
continue  important  fisheries  research 
and  development.  These  programs  in 
New  Jersey,  and  similar  programs  in 
other  coastal  States,  serve  national  in- 
terests, by  expanding  our  Imowledge 
about  the  ocean  and  protecting  and 
developing  its  resources  for  our 
common  benefit. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
important  legislation.* 


PHIL  CRANE:  CONSCIENCE  OP 
CONSERVATIVES  IN  CONGRESS 

•  Mr.  SYJ4MS.  Mr.  President,  Repre- 
sentative Phil  CRAifE  of  Illinois  is  one 
of  our  greatest  assets  in  Congress.  I 
served  with  him  in  the  House  for  8 
years.  He  is  brilliant  and  courageous, 
an  inspiration  to  aU  who  believe  in  the 
principles  of  limited  Government  and 
personal  freedom. 

Even  those  who  disagree  with  his 
views  or  votes  admire  P»hil  Crane  for 
the  breadth  of  his  knowledge  and  the 
depth  of  his  convictions.  And  he 
makes  a  very  good  habit  of  reminding 
those  of  us  who  share  his  principles 
and  his  philosophy  that  we  had  a 
reason  for  going  into  politics  and 
coming  to  Washington. 

Ten  years  ago.  Representative  Crahe 
helped  to  form  the  House  Republican 
Study  Committee,  an  unofficial  caucus 
of  conservatives  with  a  mission  to  pro- 
mote the  ideas  and  advance  the 
agenda  of  freedom  and  limited  Gov- 
ernment in  the  Congress.  The  commit- 
tee, which  is  a  valuable  source  of  in- 
formation and  inspiration,  is  once 
again  chaired  by  Representative 
Crane. 

Recently,  George  Archibald  of  the 
Washington  Times  interviewed  Repre- 
sentative Crane  on  the  Republican 
Study  Committee's  purposes  and  its 
progress.  I  ask  that  the  article, 
"Crane:  Embracing  the  1080  Republi- 
can Platform,"  be  placed  in  the 
Record,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
read  it. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Times.  Mar.  10, 
1983] 

Crame:  Embracing  1980  Repxtbucah 
Plattorm 

The  House  Republian  Study  Committee 
was  started  as  an  unofficial  caucus  in  1973 
by  conservative  congressmen  who  decided 
they  needed  their  own  legislative  strategy 
and  research  group  after  President  Richard 
Nixon  and  House  GOP  leaders  embraced 
unbalanced  budgets,  wage  and  price  con- 
trols, and  other  liberal  policies. 

The  RSC  was  patterned  after  the  Demo- 
cratic Study  Group,  formed  by  liberals  20 
years  earlier  to  frame  the  issues  and  pull 
Democratic  policies  farther  left  under 
House  Speakers  Sam  Raybum  and  John 
McCormack.  The  Republican  group  aimed 
to  mobilize  OOP  legislators  on  Capitol  Hill 


towards  a  more  conservative  agenda  on  eco- 
nomic and  social  issues. 

With  help  from  other  conservative  think- 
tanks  and  single-issue  political  groups,  the 
RSC  provides  background  papers  and  stud- 
ies on  legislative  issues,  amendments  to  leg- 
islation proposed  by  House  leaders  and  stra- 
tegic sup[x>rt  for  its  members. 

The  committee  has  a  12-member  staff  fi- 
nanced by  congressmen  who  contribute 
funds  from  their  own  official  staff  salary  al- 
lowances. 

Rep.  Philip  M.  Crane,  R-m.,  who  partici- 
pated in  informal  meetings  in  1969  that  led 
to  the  group's  formation,  is  again  its  chair- 
man. Crane,  who  opposed  President  Reagan 
In  1980  presidential  primaries,  discussed  the 
role  of  the  RSC  during  the  98th  Congress  in ' 
this  interview  with  Washington  Times  na- 
tional correspondent  George  Archibald. 

Q:  Does  the  RSC  still  have  a  more  con-- 
servative  activist  mission  than  the  official 
House    Republican   organization,   or,    with. 
President  Reagan  in  office,  has  the  group 
become  just  another  arm  of  the  OOP  House 
leadership? 

A:  Initially,  after  President  Reagan's  inau- 
guration, it  struck  me  that  we  tended  to  be 
somewhat  redundant,  because  we  had  our 
guy  in  the  White  House.  We  had  a  Republi- 
can Policy  Committee,  a  RepubUcan  Re- 
search Committee,  the  Republican  Confer- 
ence— all  established  party  organizations— 
that  presimiably  would  be  doing  what  the 
Republican  Study  Committee  was  created  to 
do.  And  that  was  to  embrace  wholehearted- 
ly the  principles  that  you  can  perhaps  find 
most  clearly  expressed  in  the  Republican 
platform. 

As  time  has  gone  by,  there  seems  to  be 
more  and  more  the  need  to  have  a  Republi- 
can Study  Committee  again.  Just  as  there 
was  when  President  Nixon  proposed  unbal- 
anced budgets,  wage  and  price  controls,  his 
so-called  Family  Assistance  Plan,  hiring 
quotas  in  the  construction  industry,  more 
government  intrusion  in  the  marketplace. 

Many  of  us  choked  over  the  fact  that  a 
Republican  president  would  do  all  that  in 
violation  of  the  party's  principles.  But  it 
was  presented  to  us  Republicans  in  the 
House  as  our  Republican  position.  And  I 
tried  to  remind  my  colleagues  at  the  time 
that  that  wasn't  our  Republican  position. 
That  was  Nixon's  position  and  it  was  impor- 
tant to  maintain  the  distinction. 

As  a  result  of  the  success  we  had  then, 
many  of  us  were  heartened  to  believe  that 
the  RSC  would  be  in  a  position,  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis,  to  play  the  role  of  cutting 
edge  in  guaranteeing  that  we  had  that  ongo- 
ing tug  from  our  philosophical  position  to 
keep  the  party  on  track,  regardless  of  who 
was  in  the  White  House. 

This  did  not  create  a  great  problem  under 
President  Carter.  Then  we  got  a  conserva- 
tive elected  as  president  and  we  appeared  to 
be  somewhat  of  a  redundancy.  But  then 
along  came  the  $98  billion  tax  increase, 
which  many  of  us  interpreted  to  be  contrary 
to  the  mandate  of  November  1980.  We  cam- 
paigned on  a  platform  to  cut  taxes,  not  raise 
taxes. 

Then  we  got  the  gasoline  tax  increase  on 
top  of  that.  We  did  not  see  the  budget  bat- 
tles being  fought  as  aggressively  as  they 
should  be.  In  addition,  the  president  has 
embraced  further  tax  increases  in  the  so- 
called  Social  Security  reform. 

Most  recently,  of  course,  we  have  had  the 
apparent  compromise  between  the  adminis- 
tration and  House  Speaker  Tip  O'Neill  on 
the  so-called  Jobs  bill.  These  are  all  areas 
where  we  feel  we've  got  to  maintain  an  on- 
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going  tug  to  keep  the  Republican  Pmrty 
committed  to  the  IMO  positions  on  taxes 
and  government  spending  reductions.  It's 
not  that  we're  disloyal  to  the  administra- 
tion. In  fact,  when  we  do  that,  we're  in  a  i>o- 
sltlon  to  strengthen  the  administration's 
bargaining  position. 

Q:  Certainly,  you  must  be  choking  over 
budget  deficits  of  $115  billion  or  more  for 
each  of  the  next  five  years  under  the  pres- 
ident's current  plan.  What,  specifically  do 
you  hope  the  Republican  Study  Committee 
could  do  to  get  members  mobilized  behind 
alternatives  to  cut  deficits  and  maybe  bal- 
ance the  budget  sometime  in  the  future? 

A;  I'm  net  sure,  at  least  in  the  next  two 
years,  of  what  In  the  House  we're  going  to 
be  able  to  accomplish,  because  of  O'Neill's 
101-vote  majority  now,  instead  of  the  52- 
vote  majority  he  had  in  the  last  Congress. 
The  chilling  effect  on  conservative  Demo- 
crats from  what  happened  to  Phil  Gramm 
(Democrat-turned  Republican  congressman 
from  Texas)  may  have  an  Impact  on  the 
protential  for  putting  together  Republlcan- 
"BoU  Weevil"  Democrat  coalitions  on  belialf 
of  administration  recommendations. 

Q:  But  this  Is  a  strategic  problem.  What 
about  specific  alternatives  you  might  offer 
on  principle,  regardless  of  whether  they  are 
shot  down? 

A:  We  Intend  to  proposed  the  balanced 
budget  that  John  Rousselot  (former  Repub- 
lican congressman  from  California)  Intro- 
duced when  we  had  the  budget  battle  in 
1981.  And  we  will  continue  to  fight  for  bal- 
anced budgets,  because  that  Is  the  Republi- 
can position. 

If  the  administration  ends  up  with  some- 
thing between  a  balanced  budget  and  the 
liberal  Democratic  alternative,  our  pursuit 
of  balanced  budgets  certainly  has  to  have  a 
positive  impact  on  pulling  spending  levels  at 
least  farther  in  the  direction  of  balance 
than  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  We  obvi- 
ously don't  have  the  numbers  to  prevail  in  a 
straight-out  vote. 

Q:  Will  the  Republican  Study  Committee 
be  drafting  conservative  legislative  alterna- 
tives to  be  offered  on  the  House  floor  or 
tacked  on  as  amendments  to  appropriations 
bills? 

A:  We  have  a  problem  here.  Tip  O'Neill 
changed  the  rules  on  us.  Now  It  Is  virtually 
Impossible  to  introduce  restrictive  amend- 
ments on  appropriations  bills  that  say, 
"None  of  the  funds  appropriated  shall  be 
spent  for  .  .  ."  this  or  that  designated  pur- 
pose. That  being  the  case,  we  are  really,  in 
many  respects,  hamstrung  to  a  degree  we 
never  have  been  before.  It's  apparent  that 
they're  not  content  with  a  lOl-vote  majori- 
ty. 

What  we  can  do,  in  many  areas.  Is  provide 
positive  alternatives.  One  of  these  is  in  the 
area  of  jobs  legislation.  The  objective.  In 
theory,  is  to  deal  with  the  unemployment 
problem  In  this  country. 

We  have  been  actively  and  aggressively 
promoting  a  youth  differential  to  the  mini- 
mum wage,  because  everyone  knows  that 
the  minimum  wage  Uw  throws  teen-agers 
out  of  work.  This  has  Its  most  devastating 
effect  on  black  teen-agers,  where  unemploy- 
'  ment  levels  are  almost  double  what  they  are 
for  whites.  So  at  least  to  get  a  youth  differ- 
ential is  a  positive  thing. 

Another  posiUve  thing  would  be  to  repeal 
the  Davis-Bacon  law  (requiring  prevailing 
union  wage  scales  to  be  paid  on  a  federally 
funded  project).  This,  again.  Is  legislation 
that  had  Its  origin  in  the  New  Deal.  Those 
conditions  are  long  since  passed.  The  econo- 
mies by  repealing  Davis-Bacon  would  move 


us  faster  towards  a  balanced  budget,  but  si- 
multaneously it  means  expanded  Job  oppor- 
tunities as  well. 

Which  is  not  to  say  we  have  any  assurance 
these  proposals  would  pass,  given  the  com- 
position of  the  current  Congress.  But  at 
least  we  can  focus  attention  on  the  fact  that 
there  are  superior,  positive  alternatives,  in 
my  estimation,  to  what  the  Democratic 
leadership  is  going  to  present  us. 

Q:  Will  the  emphasis  be  all  on  economic 
Issues,  or  will  the  RSC  also  be  involved  in 
social  matters,  such  as  pro-life,  pro-family, 
anti-crime  Issues? 

A:  We  most  assuredly  will  continue,  and 
have  been  consistent  here,  in  support  of  the 
conservative  side  of  the  social  questions— 
whether  it's  abortion,  school  prayer  or  tui- 
tion tax  credits.  Here  the  administration,  I 
think,  has  at  least  indicated  an  ongoing 
commitment.  But,  once  more,  we're  handi- 
capped by  the  ratios  in  the  House.  Barring 
positive  action  on  the  Senate  side  to  ap- 
prove this  kind  of  legislation,  or  add  It  to 
appropriations  bills  so  that  it  might  come 
back  before  the  House  in  a  conference 
report,  our  chances  of  succeeding  on  these 
Issues  are  remote. 

Our  success  on  the  Hyde  anti-abortion 
amendment  to  past  appropriations  bills,  by 
the  way.  Is  one  specific  reason  why  the 
Democratic  leadership  changed  the  rules  on 
us.  We  forced  record  votes  on  those  ques- 
tions, which  created  a  form  of  embarrass- 
ment to  the  Democrats.  Knowing  the  gener- 
al public  sentiment,  many  of  those  fellows 
who  did  not  really  like  those  positions  nev- 
ertheless voted  for  them,  because  they 
didn't  want  to  create  political  problems  back 
home. 

Q.  Will  you  continue  to  work  with  outside 
groups,  such  ks  the  American  Conservative 
Union,  Conservative  Caucus,  taxpayer,  pro- 
life  and  business  organizations  to  get  sup- 
port and  build  grassroots  pressure  for  what 
you're  trying  to  do  in  the  Congress? 

A.  We  have  maintained  consistently  on- 
going communication  with  every  known  con- 
servative, because  when  you're  fighting  a 
battle  short-handed,  as  we  are  on  the  House 
floor,  we  need  all  of  the  outside  support  we 
can  get. 

Frankly,  on  the  common-sit\is  picketing 
issue  several  years  ago,  and  stopping  IRS 
regulations  dealing  with  tax  exemption  of 
private  schools.  It  was  outside  groups  that 
were  instrumental,  through  their  contacts. 
In  generating  so  much  of  the  mail  in  sup- 
port of  our  positions  on  those  Issues. 

That's  a  vital  Ingredient,  having  ongoing 
connections,  with  outside  groups  that  have 
intellectual  and  research  resources  as  well, 
whether  It's  the  American  Security  Council, 
High  Frontier,  the  Heritage  Foundation,  or 
the  American  Enterprise  Institute.  There 
are  a  variety  of  these  organizations  that 
provide  Important  resources  that  can  be  uti- 
lized and  are  made  available  to  the  public. 
It's  Just  that  our  resources  are  targeted 
toward  legislative  Initiatives  that  are  going 
to  come  before  Congress. 

Q.  What  do  you  hope  to  accomplish  In  the 
areas  of  defense  smd  foreign  policy? 

A.  Certainly  more  cost-effective  ways  to 
guarantee  the  security  of  the  country  axe  In 
the  Interest  of  all  Republicans.  But  I'm  not 
sure  the  administration  always  has  the  ulti- 
mate answer  and,  anytime  that  might  occur, 
the  RSCs  function  would  be  to  come  up 
with  more  constructive  alternatives. 

In  the  foreign  policy  area,  the  president, 
to  date,  has  taken  a  firmer  stand  consistent 
with  the  1980  platform  than  In  some  of  the 
economic  areas.  So  we  Intend  to  buttress 


and  reinforce  whatever  efforts  the  adminis- 
tration makes  to  uphold  the  position  of 
trying  to  restrain  the  expansion  and  growth 
of  communism  throughout  the  world.  Cen- 
tral America  Is  a  specific  area  where  that's 
vitally  important.  The  administration  has 
been  firm  in  lU  call  for  aid  to  El  Salvador, 
for  example,  and  we've  given  all  the  suivort 
that  we  can  in  that  effort. 

Q.  How  many  Republicans  belong  to  and 
financially  support  the  RSC? 

A:  We  had  about  150  members  out  of  192 
Republicans  in  the  last  Congress.  Some  of 
our  moderate  Republicans  do  not  share  our 
philosophy  and.  as  a  result,  feel  they're  not 
getting  their  money's  worth  from  that  kind 
of  research  operation.  I  believe  we  lost  39 
members  to  retirement  or  defeat  last  year. 
So  our  strength  is  approximately  110  right 
now. 

The  level  of  financial  commitment  varies, 
too.  Some  members  give  fairly  substantial 
siuns  to  maintain  the  RSC.  Others  are 
simply  members  who  pay  very  modest 
annual  dues  just  to  be  on  the  mailing  list. 

Q:  How  can  you  conduct  the  aggressive  op- 
eration you're  talking  about  if  moderate, 
pragmatic,  compromise-oriented  Republi- 
cans get  disillusioned  with  your  conserv- 
atism and  want  to  opt  out  of  the  RSC?  Will 
you  remain  as  strongly  conservative  in  spite 
of  them,  even  If  It  means  losing  their  finan- 
cial support? 

A:  John  Stuart  Mill  once  observed,  and 
I'm  paraphrasing  him,  that  when  the  opin- 
ions of  merely  ordinary  men  become  the 
convention  of  wisdom,  the  counterpoised 
corrective  to  that  is  more  and  more  pro- 
nounced individuality  by  those  who  stand 
on  higher  eminences  of  thought.  And  that's 
where  we're  coming  from— the  higher  emi- 
nences of  thought. 

Having  those  Individuals  who  are  willing 
to  remain  firmly  committed  to  the  basic 
principles,  who  will  articulate  on  behalf  of 
those  principles  even  when  many  will  tell 
you  that's  not  smart  politics.  Is  what  we 
exist  for. 

I've  always  operated  on  the  principle  that 
If  you  remain  committed  consistently,  you 
earn  the  respect  of  constituents  with  your 
honesty  and  Integrity,  even  when  they  don't 
agree  with  you.* 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  need 
just  a  moment  to  clear  a  matter  at 
hand,  if  the  Chair  will  bear  with  me. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roU^ 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Hawkins).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordeied. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President.  I 
wish  to  report  that  the  conferees  on 
the  disagreeing  vote  of  the  two  Houses 
on  the  social  security  bill  are  still 
meeting.  I  spoke  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, Senator  Dole,  who  indicated 


that  he  did  not  exiiect  the  committee 
to  finish  its  work  before  5  p.m. 

Of  course,  the  Houoe  of  Representa- 
tives must  act  first  in  this  instance. 
Therefore,  it  is  not  possible  that  the 
Senate  could  take  up  that  matter 
before  6  pjn. 

As  soon  as  I  do  one  other  piece  of 
business,  I  intend  to  ask  the  Senate  to 
recess  until  6  p.m. 


THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  UNI- 
FORM STANDARDS-COMMER- 
CIAL MOTOR  VEHICLE  WIDTH 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President, 
there  is  one  bill  that  has  been  cleared 
for  action  at  this  time,  and  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  bill  on  behalf  of  Senator 
Packwood,  and  I  ask  for  its  immediato 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  926)  to  establish  uniform  nation- 
al standards  for  the  continued  regulation, 
by  the  several  States,  of  commercial  motor 
vehicle  width  on  interstate  highways. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  dated 
March  8.  1983.  from  the  Truck  Trailer 
Manufacturers  Association.  Charles  J. 
Calvin,  president;  a  letter  from  the 
Fruehauf  Corp..  dated  March  8,  1983, 
T.  Neal  Combs,  vice  president  and  gen- 
eral counsel;  and  a  letter  dated  March 
18,  1983,  from  the  Brae  Corp.,  Law- 
rence W.  Briscoe,  vice  president. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Truck  Trahxb  MAifTTrACTOKXits 

Assocunoif, 
Alexandria,  Va.,  March  S,  1983. 
Hon.  Bob  Packwood, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkar  Senator  Packwood:  The  Truck 
Trailer  Manufacturers  Association  repre- 
sents more  than  90  manufacturers  who 
build  more  than  90  percent  of  the  truck 
trailers  produced  aimually.  In  addition,  our 
1 10  Associate  members  supply  materiel  and 
components  to  the  Industry.  In  the  past  sev- 
eral years  our  production  has  dropped  60.9 
percent  and,  at  the  moment,  it  appears  that 
our  industry  Is  coming  to  a  screeching  halt. 

Neal  Combs,  vice  president  and  general 
counsel  of  the  Fruehauf  Corporation,  has 
advised  us  of  your  Interest  In  the  beneficial 
Jobs  effect  on  our  industry  upon  enactment 
of  any  legislation  to  conform  the  effective 
date  of  the  trailer  width  lavra  to  that  of  the 
length  laws— April  6, 1983. 

Currently,  more  than  35  percent— more 
than  10,000  individuals— are  unemployed  in 
the  trailer  manufacturing  industry  and  be- 
cause of  the  differing  effective  dates  for 
width  and  length,  more  employees  are  ex- 
pected to  be  laid  off.  Many,  many  more 
thousands  of  additional  employees  are  laid 
off  in  Industries  that  supply  the  trailer  in- 


dustry. Enactment  of  legislation  to  conform 
the  two  effective  dates  will,  in  our  opinion. 
Immediately  result  In  an  Increase  in  orders 
for  the  trailer  Industry  since  It  will  elimi- 
nate uncertainty  which  Is  preventing  trailer 
users  from  purchasing  new  units.  We  con- 
servatively estimate  that  with  the  present 
interest  in  buying  new  trailers,  that,  con- 
forming the  effective  date  of  the  new  width 
and  length  laws,  at  least  10,000  Jobs  wUl  be 
restored  in  the  Industry  and  additional  lay- 
offs avoided. 

Acccordingly,  we  recommend  that  the  ef- 
fective date  for  use  of  102  inch  width  trail- 
ers be  established  on  April  6,  the  same  date 
that  the  new  length  laws  become  effective. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Charlxs  J.  Calvim. 

/"resident 

PRiTEHAur  Corp., 
Detroit,  Mich.,  March  8, 1983. 
Hon.  Bos  Packwood, 
77i«  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator  Packwood:  Fruehauf 
Corporation,  as  the  largest  trailer  manufac- 
turer in  the  United  States,  is  being  Impact- 
ed, as  is  the  rest  of  the  Industry,  by  the  con- 
tinuing imcertainty  resulting  from  the  dif- 
fering effective  dates  for  width  and  length 
laws  which  govern  the  use  of  trailers  on  the 
Federal  highways.  Currently,  the  new 
length  laws  will  become  effective  April  6th: 
however,  the  States  will  not  lose  funding 
until  after  October  1st  if  they  have  not 
changed  the.'r  laws  to  permit  use  of  102-Inch 
width  trailers  on  the  interstate  and  desig- 
nated Federal  highways.  Obviously, 
customers  are  not  purchasing  when  they 
may  not  use  the  units  on  the  highway  and 
do  not  wish  to  purchase  48-foot  trailers  that 
are  96  inches  wide  when  they  may  wait  until 
October  and  purchase  and  use  48-foot  trail- 
ers that  are  102  inches  wide. 

The  uncertainty  regarding  the  effective 
dates  is  severely  impacting  the  finalizatlon 
of  orders,  and  while  we  are  witnessing  a 
great  deal  of  interest  in  purchasing  trailers, 
we  will  be  compelled  to  close  plants  during 
the  Spring  and  Summer  if  the  width  and 
length  laws  do  not  become  effective  simulta- 
neously. We  believe  that  5,000  Jobs  will  b» 
restored  and  preserved  (through  the  avoid- 
ance of  additional  layoffs)  by  the  enactment 
of  this  legislation. 

In  the  event  you  have  any  questions  re- 
garding this,  please  feel  free  to  call  me. 
Sincerely  yours. 

T.  Neal  Combs. 

Brae  Corp., 
San  Froncwco,  Calif.,  March  18, 1983. 
Senator  Robert  Packwood, 
Chairman,   Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence and  Transportation,    Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Crairman:  BRAE  Trailers,  Inc., 
a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  BRAE  Corpo- 
ration, Is  a  manufacturer  of  plggybtuik  trail- 
ers. It  was  formed  In  June,  1981,  to  meet  the 
rapidly  growing  demand  for  Intermodal 
freight  vehicles.  Its  new  40,000  square  foot 
manufacturing  facility  In  Stoughton,  Wis- 
consin, has  an  atmual  production  capacity 
of  two  thousand  (2,000)  trailers. 

Because  of  an  apparent  oversight  during 
the  final  weeks  of  the  97th  Congress,  BRAE 
and  other  manufacturers  are  faced  with  a 
serious  problem,  during  that  period.  Con- 
gress passed  much  needed  legislation  estab- 
lishing uniform  standards  of  truck  length 
and  width.  The  Fiscal  Year.  1983  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  Appropriations  Act, 


PX.  97-369,  esUblished  a  truck  width  stand- 
ard of  102  Inches.  The  Surface  Transporta- 
tion Assistance  Act  of  1982,  PX.  97-4M.  in- 
cluded a  provision  imposing  a  semi-trailer 
length  limit  of  48  feet.  Both  of  these  legisla- 
tive changes  were  designed  to  m>T<»«i«»  the 
capacity  of  highway  trailers,  thereby  in- 
creasing fuel  efficiency  and  reducing  trans- 
portation costs. 

Unfortunately,  there  Is  a  discrepancy  in 
the  effective  dates  of  these  two  provisions. 
Under  the  IX)T  Appropriations  Act,  states 
are  not  required  to  comply  with  the  truck 
width  standard  until  October  1.  1983.  The 
states,  however,  are  required  to  comply  with 
the  truck  length  limit  of  48  feet  by  April  6 
of  this  year.  Because  the  states  are  allowed 
an  additional  six  months  to  bring  their  laws 
in  compliance  with  the  federal  width  re- 
quirements, potential  customers  are  waiting 
to  place  orders  for  trailers  until  October  so 
that  can  take  full  advantage  of  both  the 
width  and  length  modifications. 

The  effects  of  the  delay  in  orders  have 
been  felt  throughout  the  trailer  manufac- 
turing industry  and  their  suppliers.  Manu- 
facturing production  levels,  which  otherwise 
would  have  been  stimulated  by  the  legisla- 
tive changes,  have  declined.  Demand  for 
component  parts  and  materials  such  as 
steel,  aluminum,  and  rubber,  has  also  been 
deferred.  Workers  who  would  otherwise  be 
fully  empolyed,  must  remain  idle. 

The  inadvertent  discrepancy  in  the  effec- 
tive dates  of  these  two  laws  in  already 
having  a  profound  effect  on  our  Industry.  It 
Is  my  understanding,  however,  that  this  sit- 
uation could  be  remedied  simply  by  amend- 
ing section  321  of  the  1983  DOT  Appropria- 
tions Act  to  require  the  states  to  comply 
with  the  federal  width  requirement  by  April 
6.  1983.  A  change  of  this  nature  would  be 
extremely  helpful  not  only  to  our  industry 
but  also  the  economy  as  a  whole.  I  urge 
your  support  and  sponsorship  of  the  neces- 
sary legislation  to  achieve  this  result 
Sincerely, 

Lawrence  W.  Briscoe, 

Vice  President 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Madam  President, 
this  legislation  comes  at  a  time  when 
the  Missouri  State  Legislature  is  in 
mldprocess  of  considering  a  bill  to 
bring  State  standards  on  truck  width, 
length,  and  weight  into  compliance 
with  new  Federal  standards.  I  am  sure 
many  other  legislatures  are  operating 
on  the  basic  of  current  deadlines.  With 
respect  to  the  new  width  standard, 
that  present  deadline  is  October  1, 
1983.  The  bill  before  us  would  change 
that  date  to  April  6,  1983,  and  at  the 
same  time  change  the  enforcement 
mechanism  from  loss  of  Federal  high- 
way aid  to  injimctive  relief.  In  short, 
this  law  would  preempt  State  author- 
ity in  the  area  of  width  standards. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Senator  Eagleton 
and  I  share  the  same  concerns  with  re- 
spect to  this  bill,  and  have  discussed 
this  at  some  length  we  would  appreci- 
ate some  assurance  from  the  distin- 
guished floor  manager  that  the 
change  in  effective  date  will  create  no 
problems  for  State  legislatures  trying 
to  come  into  compliance. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  know  the  Sena- 
tors from  Missouri  have  been  on  the 
forefront  of  the  effort  to  protect  State 
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prerogatives  in  the  matter  of  truck 
ste.  However,  uniform  truck  sizes  are 
a  fait  accompli  u  a  result  of  legisla- 
tion paased  by  Congress  last  Decem- 
ber. This  bill  will  simply  conform 
truck  length  and  width  effective  dates. 
I  would  also  point  out  that  this  bill 
will  have  a  positive  impact  on  Jobs.  In 
Bflssouri  alone.  I  am  told,  this  bill 
means  400  to  500  Jobs.  But.  to  answer 
the  Senator's  question  even  more  si>e- 
cifically,  I  cannot  foresee  any  enforce- 
ment problems  for  the  States  as  a 
result  of  the  passage  of  this  bill  before 
us  today.  As  the  Senators  from  Mis- 
souri have  stated,  this  bill  merely 
moves  up  the  date  for  compliance  so 
that  the  new  length  and  width  stand- 
ard become  effective  together  on  April 
6.  Even  States  that  have  not  complet- 
ed action  to  bring  State  laws  into  com- 
pliance would  suffer  no  penalties.  Spe- 
cific language  to  take  care  of  the  very 
problem  you  raised  was  added  to  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bUl  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
s.  938 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of 
Repreaentativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  ossenMed,  That  (a) 
part  B  of  title  IV  of  the  Surface  Transporta- 
tion Assistance  Act  of  1983  (49  U.S.C.  3311 
et  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  followinK  new  section: 
"coi 


aid  highway  as  designated  by  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation,  with  traffic  lanes  de- 
signed to  be  a  width  of  twelve  feet  or  more. 

"(e)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
take  effect  on  April  6. 1983.". 

(b)  The  heading  of  Part  B  of  title  IV  of 
the  Surface  Transportation  Assistance  Act 
of  1983  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "AND 
WIDTH"  Immediately  after  "LENGTH". 

Sec.  3.  Section  331  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Ap- 
propriations Act,  1983  (Public  Law  97-369: 
96  SUt.  1784)  is  repealed. 


CIAL  MOTOR  VZHICLX  WIDTH 
LUCTTATIOM 

"Sac.  416.  (a)  No  SUte.  other  than  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  shall  establish,  maintain,  or 
enforce  any  regulation  of  commerce  which 
imposes  a  vetiicle  width  limitations  of  more 
or  less  than  103  inches  on  any  segment  of 
the  National  System  of  Interstate  and  De- 
fense Highways,  or  any  other  qualifying 
Federal-aid  highway  as  designated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  with  traffic 
lanes  designated  to  be  a  width  of  twelve  feet 
or  more:  except  that  a  State  may  continue 
to  enforce  any  regulation  of  commerce  in 
effect  on  April  6, 1983  with  respect  to  motor 
vehicles  that  exceed  103  inches  in  width 
unto  the  date  on  which  such  State  adopts  a 
regulation  of  commerce  which  complies 
with  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
this  section  or  any  other  provision  of  law, 
certain  safety  devices  which  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  determines  are  necessary 
for  safe  and  efficient  operation  of  motor  ve- 
hicles shall  not  be  included  in  the  calcula- 
Uon  of  width. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  the  provision  of  this 
section  or  any  other  provision  of  law,  a 
State  may  grant  special  use  permits  to 
motor  vehicles  that  exceed  103  Inches  in 
width. 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law  and  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  a  State  shall  have  authority 
to  enforce  a  commercial  vehicle  width  limi- 
tation of  103  inches  on  any  segment  of  the 
National  System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways,  or  any  other  qualifying  Federal- 


RECESS  UNTIL  6  P.M. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  as  I 
indicated  earlier,  it  is  not  possible  for 
the  Senate  to  proceed  with  the  consid- 
eration of  a  conference  report  on  the 
social  security  bill  before  6  p.m.  There- 
fore. I  asked  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  now  stand  in  recess  imtil 
the  hour  of  6  p.m.  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  3:12  p.m..  recessed  until  6 
p.m.:  whereupon,  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled when  called  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  (Mr.  Gorton). 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
Just  concluded  a  telephone  call  with 
the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Progress  on  the  social  security  bill  has 
been  slower  than  expected.  They  are 
still  in  session.  They  do  not  expect  to 
finish  before  7  p.m.  The  report  must 
first  go  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  House  does  intend  to  stay  in 
session  tonight  and  act  on  the  bill.  It 
Is  not  possible  for  that  measure  to  be 
(x>mpleted  in  conference,  to  be  acted 
on  by  the  House,  and  reach  the  Senate 
before  the  hour  of  9  p.m. 
•  Mr.  President,  I  understand  the  mi- 
nority leader  is  on  the  way  to  the 
floor.  The  assistant  minority  leader  is 
here. 

I  will  not  put  the  request  for  the 
moment. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  moment.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  blU  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
add  one  thing.  I  have  now  discussed 
this  with  the  minority  leader.  That  is 
the  prospect  for  a  rollcall  vote  this 
evening. 

I  think  Senators  must  assume  that 
there  will  be  a  rollcall  vote.  There  are 
requests.  I  understand,  for  a  rollcall.  It 
may  be  that  the  rollcall  will  not  occur, 
that  we  can  pass  the  conference  report 
with  a  voice  vote.  But  as  of  this 
moment,  that  is  not  possible. 


So  even  though  we  are  coming  back 
at  9  p.m..  and  even  though  it  may  be 
later  than  that  before  we  have  the 
conference  report  before  us.  Senators 
on  this  side  should  let  our  cloakroom 
know  where  they  are  going  to  be  and 
how  they  can  be  reached  to  be  on  the 
floor,  to  be  on  notice  of  the  possibility, 
the  strong  possibility,  of  a  record  vote. 

Mr.  President,  if,  however,  it  turns 
out  that  we  can  pass  the  bill  by  voice 
vote,  I  can  assure  all  Members,  and 
particularly  the  minority  leader  who 
brought  the  subject  to  me,  that  ade- 
quate opportunity  will  be  provided  for 
Members  to  register  their  individtial 
point  of  view  and  their  support  or  op- 
position to  the  conference  report  with 
their  statements  in  the  Record.  That 
may  or  may  not  be  attractive  to  Mem- 
bers, but  I  volunteer  that.  If  there  is  a 
voice  vote,  ample  opportunity  will  be 
provided  for  Members  to  make  their 
statements  on  the  floor  and  put  their 
statements  into  the  Rbcord  if  they 
wish. 

Mr.  WILSON  assumed  the  chair. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  majority  leader  can  say  no  more 
than  he  has  said.  He  has  said  that  if  it 
can  be  done  by  voice  vote,  if  there  is 
no  demand  for  a  rollcall  vote.  It  will  be 
done  by  voice  vote.  As  of  now,  at  least, 
that  is  all  right,  but  by  the  time  9  p.m. 
rolls  around  things  may  be  clearer 
than  noW; 

Mr.  BAKER.  We  can  hope  for  that. 
In  the  meantime,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  recess. 


RECESS  UNTIL  9  P.M. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  no 
other  Senator  seeks  recognition,  and  I 
see  none.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until 
the  hour  of  9  p.m.  today. 

Thereupon,  at  6:06  p.m.,  the  Senate 
recessed  until  9  p.m.,  whereupon  the 
Senate  reassembled  when  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr. 

RUDICAN). 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  report  once 
more  to  the  Senate  on  the  status  of 
the  social  security  conference  report. 

I  talked  to  Senator  Dole,  the  chair- 
man of  our  Finance  Committee,  and  to 
Congressman  Rostenkowski.  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  who  both  indicate 
to  me  that  the  conference  has  been 
concluded,  the  report  has  been  signed, 
I  believe  by  all  but  one  of  the  confer- 
ees, the  papers  are  in  preparation  for 
final  transmission  to  the  House.  The 
House  of  Representatives  expects  to 
receive  those  papers  between  9:15  and 


9:30  pjn.  The  debate  on  the  confer- 
ence report  will  take  no  more  than  an 
hour,  perhaps  substantially  less.  A 
rollcall  vote  is  not  anticipated  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  that,  there 
is  no  reason  for  the  Senate  to  remain 
in  session  until  we  have  those  papers. 

It  would  appear  that  10  p.m.  is  the 
earliest  that  we  could  anticipate  them. 

I  have  consulted  with  the  minority 
leader,  who  I  believe  agrees  with  this 
course  of  action. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10  P.M. 

B4r.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  these  circtunstances.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  now 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  10 
p.m.  tonight. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  9:01  p.m.,  recessed  until  10 
p.m.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled when  called  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  (Mr.  Kasten). 


SENATE  SCHEDULE 
Mr.   BAKER.   Mr.   President,   once 
again  I  must  report  that  we  are  not  in 
a  position  to  deal  with  the  conference 
report  as  yet. 

The  House,  I  am  advised,  will  con- 
vene at  10:10  p.m.  At  10:25  p.m.,  it  is 
my  understanding  they  will  be  on  the 
conference  report.  It  is  sdso  my  under- 
standing that  there  is  an  hour  allocat- 
ed for  debate  on  that  measure,  which 
would  be  11:25  p.m.  I  do  not  think  it 
will  take  long  to  get  the  conference 
report  to  us;  but.  by  any  estimate,  it  is 
going  to  be  11:45  pjn.  before  we  can 
proceed. 

Under  those  circumstances,  Mr. 
President,  I  believe  I  have  no  alterna- 
tive except  to  ask  the  Senate  to  stand 
in  recess  once  more.  I  have  discussed 
this  with  the  minority  leader. 


RECESS  UNTIL  11:30  P.M. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  stand  in  recess  until  11:30  pjn. 
this  evening. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  10:01  p.m..  recessed  until 
11:30  p.m.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  re- 
assembled when  called  to  order  by  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Kasten). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
assistant  majority  leader  is  recognized, 
the  Senator  from  Alaska. 


EXTENSION  OF  DEFENSE 
PRODUCTION  ACT 

B«r.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  H.R.  2112. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: 


Reaolved,  That  the  House  disagree  to  the 
amendmento  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJt. 
3113)  entitled  "An  Act  to  extend  by  six 
months  the  expiration  date  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  recede  from  the 
Senate  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Calendar 
Order  No.  67,  S.  855,  the  Senate  com- 
panion bill,  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROCLAIMING  MAY  1983  AS  "NA- 
TIONAL AMATEUR  BASEBALL 
MONTH" 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Judiciary 
Committee  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 175,  a  Joint  resolution  proclaiming 
May  1983  as  "National  Amateur  Base- 
ball Month."  and  I  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  joint  resolution  (H.  J.  Res.  176)  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to  pro- 
claim May  1983  as  "National  Amateur  Base- 
ball Month." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  Joint  resolution? 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  Joint  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  third  reading  of  the 
Joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

B4r.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  Joint  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


SEQUENTIAL  REFERRAL  OF 
S.  503 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  503,  the 
Imitation  ControUed  Substance  Act  of 
1983,  be  sequentially  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources, with  the  proviso  that  if  either 
committee  reports  the  bill  to  the 
Senate,  the  other  committee  has  30 
days  in  which  to  report  the  bill. 


TO  PROVIDE  FOR  AN  INCREASE 
IN  THE  NUMBER  OF  MEMBERS 
OP  THE  CONGRESSIONAL 
AWARD  BOARD 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  bill  on  behalf  of  myself,  Mr. 
Baker,  and  Mr.  Wallop,  and  I  ask  the 
Senate  to  proceed  Immediately  to  its 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  consideration  of 
the  bill?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  orderecL 

The  bUl  will  be  considered  to  have 
been  read  once  at  length  and  once  by 
title. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  biU  (S.  957). 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  by  way  of 
explanation  of  the  bill,  it  has  been 
cleared  on  both  sides.  There  is  legisla- 
tion that  has  been  passed  earlier  creat- 
ing a  Congressional  Award  Board.  The 
purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  Increase  the 
number  of  members  on  that  Board 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time  and  passed  as  follows: 
S.  957 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovae  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
American  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
subsection  (a)  of  section  4  of  the  (Congres- 
sional Award  Act  (Public  Law  96-114;  3 
U.S.C.  803(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "seventeen"  in  the 
matter  preceding  the  colon  in  paragraph  (I) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "thirty-three"; 
(3)  by  striking  out  "Pour"  in  clauses  (A), 
(B),  (C),  and  (D)  of  paragraph  (1)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Eight";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "or  the  Committee  for 
the  Establishment  and  Promotion  of  the 
Congressional  Award"  in  paragraph  (3). 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  4  of  such  Act 
(3  U.S.C.  803(b))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Appointed"  at  the  be- 
ginning of  such  subsection  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (2),  appointed";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(3)  Individuals  appointed  to  the  Board 
after  March  31,  1983,  shall  serve  for  tenns 
of  two  years.". 

Sac.  3.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  4  of  the  Congressional  Award  Act  (3 
U.S.C.  803),  relating  to  the  terms  of  individ- 
uals appointed  to  the  Congressiorutl  Award 
Board,  the  sixteen  additional  members  to  be 
appointed  to  the  Board  pursuant  to  the 
amendments  made  by  the  first  section  of 
this  Act  shall  be  appointed  for  terms  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  Six  members  stiall  be  appointed  for 
terms  of  two  years. 

(2)  Five  members  shall  be  appointed  for 
terms  of  four  years. 

(3)  Five  members  shall  be  appointed  for 
terms  of  six  years. 
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Thereafter  such  members  shall  be  mppoint- 
ed  for  terms  of  two  years. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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PROGRESS  REPORT  ON  THE 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  BILL 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
informed  that  a  rollcaU  is  commencing 
on  the  House  side  on  the  bill  we  are 
awaiting,  and  it  will  be  our  desire  now 
not  to  recess  but  to  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  and  to  notify  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  that  we  expect  the 
bill  to  be  delivered  here  in  the  very 
near  future. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  in  which  Senators 
may  speak  for  not  to  exceed  10  min- 
utes, and  that  morning  business  termi- 
nate at  the  request  of  the  majority 
leader  or  myself,  in  consultation  with 
the  minority  leader,  upon  the  arrival 

of  the  social  security  biU^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION      OP      THE      RED 

SHIELD  OF  DAVID  OP  ISRAELS 

MAGEN  DAVID  ADOM 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  in  Sep- 
tember of  1982,  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  passed  simi- 
lar resolutions  urging  the  Internation- 
al Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  (ICRC) 
and  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies 
to  take  steps  to  support  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  Red  Shield  of  David  of  the 
Magen  David  Adorn  Society  of  Israel. 
Earlier  this  month,  the  Setuite  re- 
ceived a  response  to  the  resolutions 
from  the  ICRC  and  the  League  of  Red 
Cross  Societies.  In  order  to  promote 
better  imderstanding  of  the  issues  and 
the  cxirrent  situation.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  response,  and  my 
reply  to  the  ICRC.  appear  in  the 
RicoRO  following  my  remarks. 

In  addition,  I  have  requested  and  re- 
ceived from  the  Embassy  of  Israel  a 
suggestion  regarding  a  means  to  afford 
recognition  to  the  Israeli  emergency 
medical  society.  I  ask  that  this  state- 
ment from  the  Embassy  of  Israel  also 
follow  my  remarks. 

The  ICRC  noted  in  its  response  that, 
"on  the  basis  of  the  legal  regulations 
in  force,  the  ICRC  is  not  authorized 
officially  to  recognize  this  society." 
The  Embassy  of  Israel  suggests,  how- 
ever, that  "the  ICRC  can,  together 
with  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Soci- 
eties, act  to  grant  the  Magen  David 


Society  membership  in  the  League, 
prior  to  any  amendment  to  the 
Geneva  Conventions."  I  raised  this 
suggestion  in  my  reply  to  the  ICRC,  in 
the  hope  that  this  action  or  any  other 
appropriate  steps  could  be  taken  soon 
to  solve  this  continuing  problem. 

Enclosed  in  the  ICRC's  response  are 
five  aimexes  which  I  have  not  includ- 
ed here  but  which  may  be  of  interest 
to  Members.  These  are:  Article  6  of 
the  Statutes  of  the  ICRC.  the  Regula- 
tions on  Recognition  of  New  National 
Red  Cross  Societies,  Article  6  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  League  of  Red 
Cross  Societies,  Article  44  of  the  First 
Geneva  Convention  of  1949,  and  a 
speech  by  the  President  of  the  ICRC 
to  the  Council  of  Delegates  of  the 
XXIV  International  Conference  of  the 
Red  Cross  held  in  Manila  1981. 

Mr.  President,  the  U.S.  Government 
continues  to  support  recognition  of 
the  Red  Shield  of  David,  the  emblem 
of  the  Magen  David  Adorn  Society  of 
Israel.  The  American  Red  Cross  con- 
tinues to  support  recognition.  The 
Senate  and  House  are  on  record  in 
support  of  recognition.  The  Govern- 
ment of  Israel  continues  to  support 
recognition. 

I  shall  continue  my  efforts  to  pro- 
mote a  means  for  recognition  of  the 
Magen  David  Adom  Society,  and  I  ap- 
plaud my  colleagues  Senators  Haw- 
KHfs  and  Dodd,  who  were  the  original 
sponsors  of  the  resolution  in  the 
Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord,  as  follows: 

RiFLT  BT  THI  IHTKRKATIOHAL  ColOflTm  OF 

thkRkd  Cross 
Omcx  or  thk  Deleoatc 
TO  IirraiNATlONAL  Orgahizatiohs, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  February  17. 1983. 
Mr.  William  F.  HiLOEifBRAin), 
Secretary,  U.S.  Senate,  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary, Washington,  D.C. 
Sir:  Upon  receipt  of  the  Resolution  367 
adopted  by  the  Senate  on  September  9,  1982 
concerning  Magen  E>avid  Adom.  The  Inter- 
national Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  and 
the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  wrote  a 
memorandum  responding  to  this  resolution. 
Please  find  enclosed  a  copy  of  this  memo- 
randimi.  If  you  have  any  additional  ques- 
tions, we  will  be  pleased  to  assist  you. 
Respectfully  yours, 

HiUlALD  SCKM ID  DE  GRUmCK, 

Delegate  to 
International  Organizations. 
Memoranduii 
Re:  The  International  Red  Cross  and  the 
Magen  David  Adom  Society  in  Israel. 
On  9  September  1982,  the  United  States 
Senate  adopted  a  resolution  (No.  367)  ex- 
pressing the  opinion  that 

(1)  The  International  Committee  of  the 
Red  Cross,  together  with  the  League  of  Red 
Cross  Societies,  should  take  steps  to  support 
the  recognition  of  the  red  shield  of  David  of 
the  Magen  David  Adom  Society  of  Israel, 
and 

(2)  The  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies 
should  formally  recognize  the  red  shield  of 
David  of  the  Magen  David  Adom  Society  of 
Israel  so  that  Magen  E>avld  Adom  may 


become  a  member  in  good  standing  of  the 
League. 

A  substantially  similar  resolution  (No. 
580)  was  adopted  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  30  September  1982. 

These  two  resolutions  were  offldally  oom- 
municated  to  the  International  Committee 
of  the  Red  Cross  and  to  the  League  of  Red 
Cross  Societies  In  Geneva,  where  they  were 
the  subject  of  an  in-depth  study. 

The  two  institutions  of  the  International 
Red  Cross  wish  to  give  the  following  infor- 
mation in  response  to  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed on  this  important  problem  by  the 
United  SUtes  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 

ORQAMIZATIOI)  OF  THK  UTTIRIIATIOIIAL  RKD 
CROSS 

The  International  Red  C^ross  is  composed 
of:  All  the  National  Red  Cross  and  Red 
Crescent  Societies  recognized  by  the  ICRC 
the  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross  (ICRC);  and  the  League  of  Red  Cross 
Societies. 

The  highest  deliberative  authority  of  the 
International  Red  Ooss  is  the  International 
Red  Cross  Conference,  which  meets  In  prin- 
ciple once  every  four  years.  It  is  attended  by 
delegations  of  the  three  above-mentioned 
Red  Cross  bodies  and  of  the  States  parties 
to  the  Geneva  Conventions  of  12  August 
1949. 

The  International  Red  Cross  Conference 
adopted  the  SUtutes  of  the  International 
Red  Cross  in  The  Hague  in  1928  and  revised 
them  in  Toronto  in  1952.  In  Stockholm.  In 
1948,  it  approved  the  conditions  for  recogni- 
tion of  National  Red  Cross  Societies,  which 
are  still  in  force  today.  The  Conference 
alone  is  empowered  to  modify  these  texts. 

It  must  be  emphasized,  however,  that  it 
was  not  the  International  Red  Cross  Con- 
ference, but  a  diplomatic  conference  of 
States,  that  adopted  the  emblems  of  the 
Red  Cross.  Only  such  a  conference,  gather- 
ing solely  the  SUtes  parties  to  the  Geneva 
Conventions,  could  recognize  a  new  emblem. 

All  meetings  of  the  International  Confer- 
ence are  preceded  by  a  Council  of  Delegates, 
which— unlike  the  International  Red  Cross 
Conference  attended  by  government  repre- 
sentatives—is a  IxKly  composed  only  of  dele- 
gates of  duly  recognized  National  Societies, 
of  the  ICRC  and  of  the  League. 

The  International  Committee  on  the  Red 
Cross  is  an  independent  institution,  with  its 
own  statutes  and  members  recruited  by  co- 
option  among  Swiss  citizens.  It  is  a  neutral 
intermediary  In  the  event  of  armed  conflicts 
and  disturbances. 

On  the  strength  of  the  mandate  entrusted 
to  it  by  the  Geneva  Conventions  or  on  its 
own  initiative,  it  provides  protection  and  as- 
sistance to  the  victims  of  International  and 
civil  wars,  and  of  internal  disturbances  and 
tensions. 

The  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  is  the 
International  Federation  of  National  Red 
Cross  and  Red  Oescent  Societies.  It  is  gov- 
erned by  its  own  constitution.  Its  role  is  no- 
tably to  promote  humanitarian  activities  by 
National  Societies  and  to  co-ordinate  their 
relief  operations  in  aid  of  the  victims  of  nat- 
ural disasters. 

PROCEDURES  FOR  RECOOHITION  BT  THE  ICRC  AHB 
ADMISSION  TO  THE  LEAGUE  OP  NEW  HATIOMAL 
SOCIETIES 

By  virtue  of  Article  VI  paragraph  3  of  the 
Statutes  of  the  International  Red  Ooss,  It 
is  Incumbent  on  the  International  Commit- 
tee of  the  Red  Cross  to  recognize  the  new 
National  Red  Cross  and  Red  Crescent  Soci- 
eties  after    having   ascertained   the    basis 


upon  which  they  are  established.  By  this 
reoogniUon.  these  SodeUes  acquire  the 
status  of  members  of  the  International  Red 
Cron  and  thus  the  right  to  participate  as 
such  in  International  Red  Cross  Confer- 
ences and  in  meetings  of  the  Council  of  Del- 
egates. This  recognition  can  be  accorded 
only  if  the  applying  Society  fulfills  the  ten 
conditions  or  recognition  approved  by  the 
Seventeenth  Intematimial  Red  Cross  Con- 
ference, Stockholm  1948.  The  fifth  of  these 
conditions  stipulates  that  the  candidate  So- 
ciety must  use  one  of  the  three  emblems  au- 
thoriaed  by  the  First  Geneva  Convention  of 
12  August  1949,  l.e..  the  red  cross,  the  red 
crescent  and  the  red  lion  and  Sun.  ■ 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  ICRC 
only  plays  a  role  comparable  to  that  of  a 
notary  In  this  procedure,  being  entirely 
bound  by  the  regulations  in  force,  which  it 
is  not  empowered  to  change.  Admission  to 
the  League  also  is  subject  to  a  number  of 
conditions,  mostly  analogous  to  the  condi- 
tions for  recognition,  and  to  a  vote  by  the 
General  Assembly.  In  this  connection  it 
should  be  emphasized  that  only  National 
Red  Cross  and  Red  Crescent  Societies  can 
be  members  of  the  League  (according  to  Ar- 
ticle 6  of  the  League  Constitution). 

The  conditions  for  recognition  by  the 
ICRC  and  admission  to  the  League  require 
the  Society  to  use  one  of  the  protective  em- 
blems specified  In  the  First  Geneva  Conven- 
tion of  12  August  1949  for  the  following 
reason:  because  National  Societies  are  duly 
recognized  by  States  as  voluntary  auxiliaries 
to  Army  health  services,  they  have  been  au- 
thorized to  use  the  protective  emblem  for 
their  work  in  caring  for  the  wounded  in 
time  of  war.  In  time  of  peace,  they  can  also 
use  the  name  and  sign  of  the  Red  Ooss  or 
Red  Crescent  for  their  activities  In  conform- 
ity with  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
Red  Ooss  (according  to  Article  44  of  the 
First  CJeneva  Convention  of  1949).  This  is 
therefore  a  privilege  which  National  Soci- 
eties cannot  give  up  without  at  the  same 
time  Jeopardizing  the  protection  which  is 
their  due  in  the  event  of  armed  conflict. 

THE  SPECIAL  CASE  OF  THE  MAGEH  DAVIS  ADOM 
SOCIETT  nf  ISRAEL 

The  Magen  David  Adom  Society,  whose 
humanitarian  activity  is  most  praiseworthy, 
uses  an  emblem  other  than  those  specified 
by  the  Geneva  Convention  and,  in  conse- 
quence, does  not  fulfill  one  of  the  conditions 
of  recognition.  On  the  basis  of  the  legal  reg- 
ulations in  force,  the  ICRC  is  not  author- 
ized officially  to  recognize  ttiis  Society.  It 
should  be  emphasized,  however,  that  in 
spite  of  this  situation  the  ICRC  has  excel- 
lent relations  with  the  Magen  David  Adom, 
and  has  often  collaborated  with  that  Socie- 
ty in  international  relief  work  on  behalf  of 
victims  of  conflicts. 

THE  RED  SHISLO  OF  DAVID  AS  A  PROTECTIVE 


The  red  shield  of  David  is  the  distinctive 
sign  used  by  the  medical  services  of  the  Is- 
raeli armed  forces.  It  is  not  recognized  by 
the  Geneva  Conventions  as  a  protective 
emblem  as  are  the  red  cross,  the  red  cres- 
cent or  the  red  lion  and  Sun. 

It  should,  however,  be  emphasized  that  if 
a  belligerent  identifies,  for  example,  a  hos- 
pital or  ambulance  as  such,  he  has  the  duty 
to  respect  them;  he  cannot  open  fire  under 


■  At  present,  only  the  red  croM  and  the  red  cres- 
cent are  used.  Iran  havint  decided  In  July  1980  to 
adopt  the  red  crescent  In  place  of  the  red  lion  and 
Sun. 


the  pretext  of  the  absence  of  an  officially 
recognised  sign. 

Nevertheless,  it  would  be  preferable  for 
the  medical  services  of  the  Israeli  armed 
forces  and  the  Israeli  Society  to  benefit 
from  the  protection  of  a  recognized  sign  in 
the  discharge  of  their  conventional  activi- 
ties. 

Neither  the  ICRC  nor  the  League  are 
competent  to  recognize  an  additional 
emblem  as  a  protective  sign  for  medical  in- 
stallations and  units  in  time  of  war.  As  said 
above,  only  a  diplomatic  conference  of 
States  parties  to  the  Conventions  has  the 
power  to  change  the  present  legal  provisions 
and  to  adopt  a  fourth  emblem. 

The  red  crescent  and  the  red  lion  and  sun 
were  officially  admitted  as  protective  em- 
blems at  the  1929  Diplomatic  Conference. 
The  1949  Conference  refused  recognition  of 
the  red  shield  of  David,  requested  by  the 
State  of  Israel;  nor  did  the  Conference 
agree  to  adopt  a  new  unique  emblem. 

During  the  Diplomatic  Conference  on  the 
reaffirmation  and  development  of  interna- 
tional humanitarian  law  applicable  In  armed 
conflicU  held  from  1974  to  1977.  the  Israeli 
delegation  submitted  an  amendment  seek- 
ing to  obtain  international  recognition  for 
the  red  shield  of  David,  but  withdrew  it 
without  there  being  a  vote  on  it;  this  ques- 
tion was  thus  not  examined  by  the  Confer- 
ence. 

CONSTITUTION  OF  A  WORKING  GROUP  ViriTHIN 
THE  INTERNATIONAL  RED  CROSS 

At  the  International  Red  Cross  Confer- 
ence at  Bucharest  in  1977.  the  ICRC  sup- 
ported the  creation,  by  the  Council  of  Dele- 
gates, of  a  working  group  to  study  all  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  emblem.  This  group, 
which  was  composed  of  nine  National  Soci- 
eties, the  ICRC.  the  League  and  the  Henry 
Dunant  Institute,  reported  to  the  Council  of 
Delegates  preceding  the  International  Red 
Cross  Conference  at  Manila  in  1981. 

The  Group  was  unable  to  reach  a  consen- 
sus and.  against  the  advice  of  the  ICRC.  the 
Council  of  Delegates  did  not  prolong  the 
mandate  of  the  Working  Group,  thus  put- 
ting and  end  to  its  existence. 

Before  the  negative  vote  of  the  Council  of 
Delegates,  the  President  of  the  ICRC  made 
a  speech  referring,  among  other  things,  to 
the  difficult  situation  of  the  Magen  E>avld 
Adom  Society  and  expressing  the  wish  of 
the  ICRC  for  research  to  be  continued  to 
find  a  solution  acceptable  to  all. 

CONCLUSIONS 

1.  The  adoption  of  an  additional  emblem, 
such  as  the  red  shield  of  David,  as  a  distinc- 
tive sign  of  the  health  services  of  armed 
forces  is  within  the  exclusive  competence  of 
a  diplomatic  conference  of  States  parties  to 
the  Geneva  Conventions  of  12  August  1949. 
Neither  the  ICRC  nor  the  League  have  that 
competence. 

2.  As  auxiliaries  to  armed  forces  health 
services,  the  National  Societies  have  been 
authorized  to  use  one  of  the  emblems  admit- 
ted by  the  First  Geneva  Convention.  It 
would  consequently  be  contrary  to  their  In- 
terests to  adopt  a  different  emblem  which 
would  not  be  recognized  as  conferring  the 
protection  of  the  1949  Geneva  Conventions. 

3.  It  is  for  the  ICRC  to  recognize  new  So- 
cieties, thus  conferring  on  them  member- 
ship of  the  International  Red  Cross.  Admis- 
sion to  the  League  is  by  vote  of  its  General 
Assembly. 

Even  though  the  files  of  Societies  apply- 
ing for  recognition  by  the  ICRC  and  admis- 
sion to  the  League  are  examinied  Jointly  by 
the  two  institutions,  there  are  two  distinct 


acts,  each  subject  to  precise  conditions.  For 
recognition,  these  are  defined  by  Resolution 
XI  of  the  Seventeenth  International  Red 
Cross  Conference  and,  for  admission  to  the 
League,  by  Article  6  of  the  League  Constitu- 
tion. 

The  conditions  in  force  for  recognition 
can  therefore  be  changed  only  by  an  Inter- 
national Red  Cross  Conference  and  those 
for  League  membership  by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  League. 

4.  In  the  present  legal  situation,  as  the 
Magen  David  Adom  Society  does  not  use  a 
recognized  emblem,  it  can  neither  be  recog- 
nized by  the  ICRC  nor  admitted  to  the 
League. 

5.  Knowing  that  the  status  quo  is  not  sat- 
isfactory, the  ICRC  and  the  Leagite  contin- 
ue to  hope  that  a  solution  acceptable  to  all 
will  one  day  be  found. 

Geneva.  2  February  1983. 

u.sjserate, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
Washington,  D.C,  March  21,  1983. 
Mr.  Harald  Schmid  de  Gruhbck, 
Office  of  the  Delegate  to  International  Orga- 
nizations,  International  Committee  of 
the  Red  Cross,  815  Second  Avenve,  Room 
1021,  New  York,N.Y. 
Dear  Mr.  de  Gruneck:  Mr.  WUllam  F.  Hil- 
debrand.   Secretary  of  the   United   SUtes 
Senate,  has  sent  me  your  memorandiun  re- 
garding the  Senate  and  House  resolutions 
concerning  recognition  of  the  Magen  David 
Adom  Society  of  Israel.  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  effort  made  by  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  and  the  League 
of  Red  Cross  Societies  in  responding  to  the 
resolutions  In  detail. 

The  U.S.  Senate,  the  U.S.  Department  of 
SUte  and  the  Government  of  Israel  contin- 
ue to  hope  that  a  way  can  be  found  to  pro- 
vide for  the  formal  recognition  of  the  Red 
Shield  emblem  of  the  Magen  David  Adom 
and  membership  of  Magen  David  Adom  in 
the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies.  I  wel- 
come especially  your  sUtement  reiterating 
the  ICniC's  position  that  "knowing  that  the 
sUtus  quo  is  not  satisfactory,  the  ICRC  and 
the  League  continue  to  hope  that  a  solution 
accepUble  to  all  will  one  day  be  found." 

I  understand  that  recognition  of  the 
emblem  for  the  purpose  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
ventions requires  a  vote  by  a  Diplomatic 
Conference,  and  no  such  conference  is  being 
convened.  However,  the  Israeli  Embassy  and 
others  have  suggested  that  the  ICRC  could 
act  with  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies 
to  grant  Magen  David  Adom  membership  in 
the  League  prior  to  any  amendment  to  the 
Geneva  Conventions.  I  hope  that  this 
action,  or  another  appropriate  step,  could 
be  taken  soon  to  solve  this  continuing  prob- 
lem to  the  satisfaction  of  the  ICRC,  the 
League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  and  the 
Magen  David  Adom  Society  of  the  SUte  of 
Israel. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  efforts  and  for 
your  responsiveness  to  the  resolutions  of 
the  U.S.  Congress. 
Sincerely, 

Charles  H.  Pmcr, 

Oiairman. 

Embassy  of  Israel  Statement  on  Recogni- 
tion OF  THE  Emblem  of  the  Red  Srisld  of 
David 

The  Red  Shield  of  David  serves  as  the  dis- 
tinctive sign  of  Israel's  emergency  medical 
services  and  as  the  emblem  of  the  Israel 
Red  Cross  Society,  the  Magen  David  Adom 
Society.    The   emblem   has   however   t>een 
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denied  recognition  by  the  International  Red 
CroB. 

As  a  result  of  the  non-recognition  of  the 
emblem,  the  Israel  Society  is  denied  mem- 
bership of  the  League  of  the  Red  Cross  soci- 
eties and  Is  denied  full  participation  in  the 
International  Red  Crass  Conferences,  this 
despite  the  fact  that  the  Society  fulfills  all 
other  criteria  for  membershp  and  provides 
emergency  medical  and  other  assistance  to 
all.  regardless  of  race,  religion  or  ethnic 
background. 

Ab  a  result  of  the  non-recognition,  the 
emblem  of  the  Red  Shield  of  David  does  not 
receive  legal  reoognitlon  under  the  Geneva 
Conventions. 

For  deep  historical  and  religious  reasons 
Israel  uses  as  its  emblem  the  Red  Shield  of 
David  and  not  the  Red  Cross.  It  should  be 
pointed  out  that  for  similar  reasons  Muslim 
countries  are  permitted  to  use  the  Red  Cres- 
cent as  their  emblem,  and  in  the  past  Iran 
used  the  emblem  of  the  Red  Lion  and  Sun. 

The  United  SUtes  and  the  American  Red 
Cross  have  supported  recognition  of  the 
emblem. 

Recognition  of  the  emblem  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Geneva  Conventions  requires  a 
vote  by  a  Diplomatic  Conference  and  no 
such  conference  is  being  convened.  Howev- 
er, the  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross  can.  together  with  the  League  of  the 
Red  Cross  Societies,  act  to  grant  the  Magen 
David  Society  membership  in  the  League, 
prior  to  any  amendment  to  the  Geneva  Con- 
ventions. The  International  Committee  and 
the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  should  be 
urged  to  so  act. 


KODIAK  RESOLUTION 
SUPPORTING  S.  254 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  in 
January  I  introduced  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936  to 
consolidate  the  use  of  the  capital  con- 
struction fund  (CCP)  by  our  domestic 
fishing  indtistry.  The  amendment  is  to 
extend  CCP  provisions  to  include 
shoreside  processing  facilities,  allow- 
ing needed  fimds  to  be  channeled  into 
an  undercapitalized  segment  of  the  in- 
dustry. The  importance  of  stimulating 
balanced  growth  within  the  industry 
and  achieving  full  domestic  develop- 
ment of  our  fishery  resoiu-ces  cannot 
be  overemphasized. 

Many  benefits  would  be  realized  not 
only  by  Alaskans,  but  all  Americans  by 
the  passage  of  this  bill,  S.  254.  New 
and  permanent  jobs  would  be  created, 
the  U.S.  trade  deficit  would  be  re- 
duced, and  the  American  fishing  in- 
dustry would  become  more  competi- 
tive internationally. 

The  development  of  shore-based  fa- 
cilities Is  the  highest  priority  of  the 
U.S.  fishing  industry.  In  support  of 
that  objective,  the  city  of  Kodialt, 
Alaska  has  endorsed  S.  254.  Kodiak  is 
the  largest  fishing  port  in  the  United 
States  in  terms  of  dollar  value  of  catch 
and  their  support  for  the  capital  con- 
struction ftmd  amendment  is  a  signifi- 
cant indicator  of  the  opinion  of  the  in- 
dtiatry. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  unanimous 
consent  that  the  City  of  Kodiak  Reso- 
lution 14-83  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Cmr  OP  Kodiak.  Resolutioii  14-83 

Whereas  the  current  provisions  of  the 
Capital  Construction  Fund  (under  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1936)  allow  fishing  ves- 
sels and  floating  processors  to  defer  pay- 
ment of  federal  taxes  to  use  the  funds  for 
capital  Investments  in  vessels,  thereby  pro- 
moting the  international  competitiveness  of 
the  American  fishing  industry:  and 

Whereas  extending  the  use  of  the  Capital 
Construction  Fund  to  onshore  processors 
would  provide  a  whole  new  source  of  capital 
for  this  segment  of  Alaska's  fishing  indus- 
try; and 

Whereas  this  would  encourage  the  re- 
building and  expansion  of  onshore  facilities 
and  create  a  more  stable  Job  market  in 
many  Alaska  communities;  and 

Whereas  the  potential  growth  of  Alaska's 
bottomfish  industry  makes  it  especially  im- 
portant that  this  segment  of  the  processing 
industry  be  promoted:  and 

Whereas  extension  of  the  Capital  Con- 
struction Fund  to  shore-based  processors 
would  also  allow  those  fishermen  who  have 
been  contributing  to  the  fund  in  previous 
years  to  invest  in  the  processing  Industry: 
and 

Whereas  at  a  Senate  hearing  on  fishery 
issues  last  May.  many  witnesses  cited  the 
need  for  investment  capital  for  onshore  fa- 
cilities as  a  top  priority  in  Alaska's  fishing 
industry:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  CouncU  of  the  City  of 
Kodiak,  Alaska,  That  the  legislation  intro- 
duced by  Senators  Ted  Stevens  and  Frank 
Murkowski  on  January  27,  1083,  which 
would  amend  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1936  by  extending  to  onshore  processors  the 
use  of  the  fishery  Capital  Construction 
Fund  and  would  help  provide  a  stable 
source  of  Investment  capital  to  Alaska's 
shore-based  fish  processing  industy.  be  and 
is  hereby  endorsed. 


SUPPORT  FOR  PRESIDENT'S 
CALL  FOR  MORE  HUMANE  AND 
ETHICAL  STRATEGIC  POLICY 
Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
last  night  President  Reagan  delivered 
what  may  become  one  of  the  great  wa- 
tershed strategic  policy  statements  in 
history.  The  President  called  for  this 
Nation  to  move  away  from  the  present 
policy  of  nuclear  terror  and  retaliation 
to  a  strategy  of  defense  against  nucle- 
ar attack.  I  am  introducing  a  concur- 
rent resolution  to  express  the  support 
of  Congress  for  this  visionary  state- 
ment. 

For  the  past  30  years  our  strategic 
military  policy  and  that  of  the  Soviet 
Union  has  relied  almost  exclusively  on 
a  mutual  ability  to  destroy  the  adver- 
sary's civilian  populations.  The  policy 
of  mutual  assured  destruction  has  cor- 
rectly been  called  a  balance  of  terror, 
and  the  acronym  MAD  is  Indeed  apt. 
Because  the  survival  of  this  Nation— 
and  even  of  manlund— Is  at  stake,  no 
President  and  no  Congress  has  dared 
to  stop  the  ominous  buildup  of  offen- 
sive nuclear  weapons.  It  has  been 
feared  that  failure  to  maintain  a  credi- 
ble balance  would  led  to  a  failure  to 


deter  nuclear  war  and  ultimately  bring 
about  the  destruction  of  mankind. 

The  people  and  their  thoughtful 
leaders  everjrwhere  have  instinctively 
reacted  to  this  policy  with  increasing 
apprehension  about  where  it  would  ul- 
timately lead.  In  addition,  there  is  an 
increasing  recognition  that  there  is 
something  Inherently  wrong  with  a 
military  policy  that  is  based  on  the 
premise  that  the  only  way  to  protect 
our  own  population  was  through  the 
development  of  the  capability  to  total- 
ly destroy  the  civilian  population  of 
the  enemy. 

The  President  has  opened  a  new 
vista  toward  eliminating  forever  the 
nightmare  of  nuclear  war  that  has 
been  a  plague  on  the  world's  con- 
sciousness for  nearly  40  years.  By  de- 
veloping an  effective  technology  to 
defend  against  a  nuclear  missUe 
attack,  we  can  render  the  nuclear  arse- 
nals of  the  world  obsolete. 

It  Is  not  a  course  that  Is  free  of 
hazard,  but  It  is  the  mark  of  a  true 
leader  to  recognize  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  major  advance  without 
risk.  Because  of  the  President's  leader- 
ship, mankind  may  be  able  once  again 
to  reach  for  a  world  governed  by  secu- 
rity, reason,  and  hope. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  luianlmous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  concurrent 
resolution  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  concurrent  resolution  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  23 

Whereas  the  United  States  should  make 
every  effort  to  remove  the  threat  of  nuclear 
war  from  the  face  of  the  earth: 

Whereas  we  believe  that  the  human  spirit 
must  be  capable  of  rising  above  deaUng  with 
other  nations  and  human  beings  by  threat- 
ening their  existence: 

Whereas  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  save  lives,  rather  than  to  avenge 
them: 

Whereas  the  protection  of  people  and 
their  societies  Ls  a  fundamental  goal  of  the 
United  States: 

Whereas  the  President  has  called  for  the 
development  of  strategic  defensive  technol- 
ogies that  could  destroy  any  potential  ad- 
versary's ballistic  missiles  before  they  reach 
our  soil  or  that  of  our  allies  and  has  called 
upon  the  American  scientific  community  to 
develop  the  means  to  render  nuclear  weap- 
ons impotent  and  obsolete: 

Whereas  an  American  strategic  policy  in- 
cluding strategic  defense  will  eventually 
provide  greater  strategic  stability  than  a 
policy  built  solely  around  strategic  retalia- 
tion: 

Whereas  the  President  has  called  for  the 
development  of  strategic  defenses  as  an 
arms  control  measure  to  eventually  elimi- 
nate nuclear  weapons  altogether  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring),  That  the  Con- 
gress— 

(1)  supports  the  President's  call  for  a 
more  humane  and  ethical  strategic  policy 
for  the  United  States: 

(2)  supports  the  President's  efforts  to  de- 
velop strategic  defensive  systems  as  a  new 


ooUcf  of  peace  to  reduce  our  present  sole 
dependence  on  the  threat  of  nuclear  retalla- 
Uon: 

(3)  commendB  the  President  for  his  coura- 
geoua  initiative  to  develop  new  armBH»ntrol 
policies  and  other  measures.  Including  those 
buflt  on  the  deployment  of  strategic  defen- 
sive systems,  to  eliminate  the  threat  posed 
by  nuclear  weapmis  to  all  mankind; 

(4)  supports  the  President's  historic  call 
for  a  natiooal  technological  and  scientific 
effort  to  develop  means  of  rendering  nucle- 
ar weapons  Impotent  and  obsolete. 

(Later  the  following  occurred:) 
Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  few  minutes  ago  I  was  sitting 
in  my  office  poimding  away  at  my 
typewriter  in  dress  imif  orm  and  was 
pleased  to  hear  the  Senator  from  Col- 
orado introduce  a  resolution  relative 
to  a  major,  very  important  address 
that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  delivered  to  the  people  of  this 
coimtry  and  the  people  of  the  world 
last  night. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado was  not  present  for  the  speech; 
he  was  on  this  floor  at  the  same  time  I 
was  in  a  discussion  of  health  care  for 
the  unemployed.  So  both  of  us  operate 
from  the  same  premise  when  we  react 
to  that  speech,  and  that  is  principally 
from  the  written  text. 

As  he  indicated  in  his  introductory 
comments,  the  President's  position  Is 
not  without  hazard.  I  would  like  to 
take  Just  a  few  minutes  to  present  the 
potential  hazard  so  that  we  recognize 
from  the  start  that  It  Is  a  debate,  ap- 
propriately, that  the  President  has 
commenced  In  this  coimtry. 

In  language  reminiscent  of  John  F. 
Kennedy's  post-Sputnik  challenge  to 
land  a  man  on  the  Moon  by  the  end  of 
the  1960's,  the  President  is  now  lu-glng 
the  United  States  scientific  communi- 
ty to  win  another  race  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  time,  though,  the  goals  go 
far  beyond  our  national  pride,  beyond 
exploration  of  some  new  physical  fron- 
tier, or  beyond  mere  technological 
breakthroughs. 

This  time  the  stated  goals  are  world 
peace  and  security. 

The  potential  tragedy,  though,  of 
the  President's  challenge,  is  that  it 
may  have  set  the  world  running  off  In 
the  opposite  direction,  moving  us 
beyond  the  reach  of  our  goal. 

Until  now  the  two  superpowers  have 
had— and  It  Is  Ironic  that  they  have 
had— a  stake  In  each  other's  arsenal. 
As  long  as  the  Soviets  knew  that  use 
of  their  nuclear  weapons  would  Invite 
retaliation,  their  forces  were  held  hos- 
tage. While  we  do  not  like  the  acro- 
nym, the  MAD  acronym,  it  was  a  hos- 
tage and  it  Is  a  hostage  situation. 

The  President,  In  fact,  made  that 
very  point  In  his  speech  to  the  Nation 
when  he  said.  "The  Soviet  Union's 
vital  interests  and  ours  are  inextrica- 
bly linked— their  safety  and  ours  are 
one." 

To  put  it  bluntly,  no  one  would  push 
the   button   first   because   each   side 
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knows  that  no  matter  how  sophisticat- 
ed the  weapon,  or  how  surprising  the 
attack,  warning  systems  would  always 
provide  enough  time  to  launch  a  coun- 
terattack. And  no  matter  how  devas- 
tating was  the  attacker's  force,  the  vic- 
tim's response  would  be  equally  horri- 
fjrlng. 

The  President's  speech  threatens 
this  "inextricably  linked"  mutual  secu- 
rity. His  description  of  the  program  Is 
comforting.  He  calls  It  a  means  of  ren- 
dering nuclear  weapons  Impotent  and 
obsolete. 

But  the  message  to  the  Soviet  Union 
is  more  ominous.  What  the  President 
is  proposing  is  an  impenetrable  um- 
brella over  the  United  States  and  our 
allies  coupled  with  an  arsenal  of  offen- 
sive weapons.  Consider  the  Soviets' 
view  of  this  strategy.  It  raises  the  So- 
viets' fears  that  we  may  want  to  use 
our  nuclear  arms  against  them  while 
shielding  ourselves  from  attack. 

The  great  Soviet  fear  is  that  perhaps 
an  ideological  fringe  in  this  coimtry  or 
one  that  comes  to  power  in  one  of  our 
allies  would  be  willing  to  launch  a  first 
strike  nuclear  attack  during  a  crisis. 

If  we  ever  reach  the  point  where  the 
planned  defensive  systems  appear 
nearly  ready,  the  Soviets  may  well  be 
tempted  to  strike  us  while  their  forces 
are  still  effective,  before  our  umbrella 
Is  fully  raised. 

These  crises  are  not  Just  in  the 
imagination  of  nuclear  freeze  advo- 
cates. The  Soviets  and  the  United 
States  nearly  came  to  nuclear  blows 
twice  in  the  last  20  years,  first  in  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis  of  1962,  and 
second  during  the  1973  Middle  East 
war. 

Crises  can  cause  nations  to  take 
risks.  If  technology  adds  to  their  fears, 
they  will  take  even  more  risks. 

This  technology,  of  course,  is  several 
years,  probably  several  decades,  away, 
as  the  President  said  in  his  speech.  It 
is  far  from  certain  that  effective  sys- 
tems could  even  be  developed. 

The  technological  breakthroughs  of 
the  last  two  decades,  though,  send  a 
very  clear  signal  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
They  cannot  sit  idly  by,  hoping  that 
our  research  will  be  fruitless.  If  the 
President  pushes  ahead  with  his  plan, 
the  Soviets  will  be  far  less  Interested 
in  limiting  or  reducing  offensive  weap- 
ons through  negotiation. 

The  obvious  Soviet  strategy  is  to 
build  enough  weapons  to  overwhelm  a 
defensive  system.  That  is,  have 
enough  of  a  nuclear  storehouse  that  it 
can  beat  a  defensive  system  through 
sheer  numbers. 

Another  tact  would  be  to  build 
better  weapons— fight  technology  with 
technology.  If  the  United  States  builds 
a  defensive  system,  build  a  smarter  nu- 
clear weapon. 

Both  of  these  strategies,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, require  more  Soviet  warheads 
and  in  the  Soviet  system— where 
policy  is  not  made  by  the  public  but  by 


a  handful  of  powerful  leaders— re- 
sources will  be  quickly  earmarked  to 
create  an  even  larger  and  more  power- 
ful arsenal,  regardless  of  the  cost. 

We  often  made  the  mistake  in  inter- 
national relations  of  angnming  that 
our  intentions  are  obvious  when  often 
they  are  not.  I  believe  that  President 
Reagan  Is  very  sincerely  committed  to 
arms  limitations  and  arms  reductions. 
His  March  23  speech  and  the  defensive 
system  proposal  was  an  effort,  I  am 
sure,  to  be  conciliatory. 

Yet  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  determined 
and  paranoid  opponent.  An  olive 
branch  seen  through  the  eyes  of  one 
person  may  look  like  a  club  in  the  eyes 
of  another. 

In  my  opinion,  Mr.  President,  real 
security  and  world  peace  does  not  rest 
In  new  technology.  Diplomacy  and  a 
negotiated  arms  reduction  are  the 
only  solutions  to  the  most  pressing 
problem  our  world  faces  today. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  I  will  be  glad 
to  yield. 
(Mr.  KASTEN  asstuned  the  chair.) 
Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  am  somewhat 
surprised  that  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota has  come  to  the  floor  to  begin 
the  debate  so  promptly,  but  I  am  com- 
plimented and  delighted  that  it  took 
him  less  than  15  minutes  to  come.  One 
never  knows  when  you  arrive  at  this 
hour  of  night  who  may  be  listening  on 
the  squawk  box.  The  Chamber  was 
empty  as  I  arose  to  speak.  I  had  some 
hope  that  perhaps  some  person  who 
was  not  busy  tomorrow  may  happen  to 
see  my  remarks  In  the  Record.  It 
never  crossed  by  mind  that  one  of  my 
colleagues  might  actually  hear  what  I 
had  to  say  while  In  their  office. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  has  come  forward.  I 
assure  him  that  I  am  here  to  discuss 
this  issue  at  length.  Not  tonight. 

I  want  to  first  thank  him  for  his  con- 
tribution tonight.  I  think  It  is  fitting. 
He  has  raised  these  Issues  which  are  In 
contrast,  somewhat,  to  my  own,  so 
that  they  will  appear  more  or  less  side 
by  side  in  the  Record.  As  usual,  his  ap- 
proach even  without  any  notice  to  this 
matter  being  before  us  tonight,  is  a 
very  thoughtful  and  well-reasoned  ap- 
proach. 

I  do  want  to  make  two  or  three 
points  that  I  would  urge  him  and 
others  to  consider  as  they  think  about 
this. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota,  I  be- 
lieve, has  accurately  characterized  the 
doctrine  of  mutually  assured  destruc- 
tion, but  I  think  It  Is  Important  to  un- 
derstand that  while  the  United  States 
has  subscribed  to  this  doctrine,  and 
the  United  States  has  said  the  Soviet 
Union  has  subscribed  to  it,  that  it  does 
not  appear  to  many  observers  that  the 
Soviet  Union  ever  really  adhered  to  It. 
That  Is,  while  this  country  decided  not 
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to  defend  its  civUlan  population,  the 
Soviet  Union  never  rodly  made  that 
decision:  that  aU  throtigh  the  time 
when  we  have  been  dismantling  our 
defenses,  that  is.  when  we  did  away 
with  our  defenses  against  manned 
bombers,  we  dismantled  our  ABM 
system,  the  Soviet  Union  did  not  pro- 
ceed in  any  such  way  at  all.  On  the 
contrary,  they  have  developed  imper- 
fect but  impressive  defensive  defense 
in  their  air  space,  both  against  missiles 
and  manned  bombers. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  there  has  never 
been  an  important  country  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  other  than  the 
United  States,  which  has,  as  a  matter 
of  national  policy— as  a  matter  of  na- 
tional policy— decided  not  to  defend 
their  homeland. 

The  thing  that  the  President  did  last 
night,  which  I  think  is  so  important 
and  so  commendable,  is  that  he  has 
asked  the  people  of  America  to  again 
revisit  that  decision  made  2Vi  decades 
ago  that  we  would  not,  as  a  matter  of 
national  policy,  defend  America 
against  attack,  against  the  strategic 

I  believe  that  if  our  countrymen 
begin  to  reflect  on  this  that  they  will 
feel  as  I  do.  that  that  was  an  unwise 
decision.  I  think  In  its  very  essence  it 
was  an  immoral  decision,  to  say  that 
we  were  going  to  hold  civilian  popula- 
tions in  either  country  hostage  to  a 
wartime  situation:  that  it  is  in  its  very 
essence  a  destabilizing  kind  of  arrange- 
ment. I  think  that  will  be  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  national  debate  which  I 
hope  will  follow  upon  the  course  of 
the  President's  speech  last  night. 

Perhaps  I  am  wrong:  perhaps  as  the 
issue  develops,  I.  myself,  may  have  dif- 
ferent thoughts.  Perhaps  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  will  have  different 
thoiights  or  perhaps  different  ideas.  It 
seems  to  me  the  President  has  done  us 
a  great  service  by  calling  up  again  for 
reexamination  this  whole  doctrine  of 
mutual  assured  destruction. 

I  want  to  note  in  passing  that  the 
Senator  referred  to  the  President's  de- 
cision as  that  of  an  impenetrable  um- 
brella under  which  all  otir  strategric 
wev>ons  and  our  civilian  population 
will  be  housed.  I  think  such  a  thing  is 
impossible,  not  contemplated  by  the 
President  or  anybody  else.  An  umbrel- 
la, yes;  a  perfect  umbrella  or  anything 
approaching  it,  certainly  not,  no  more 
than  the  Russians  have  been  able  to 
put  up  a  perfect  umbrella.  They  have 
been  able  to  put  up  a  defense  umbrella 
which  will  greatly  reduce  civilian  casu- 
alties. The  President  is  saying,  what 
could  we  have,  what  would  technology 
permit  us  to  have,  and  what  effect 
would  result. 

Finally,  I  want  to  say  this:  I  support 
the  arms  talks.  I  think  the  arms  nego- 
tiations are  something  we  all  support 
and  hope  for  the  best.  But  instead  of 
urging  the  Soviet  Union  to  do  what  we 
want  them  to  do  and  not  to  do  what 
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we  do  not  want  them  to  do,  I  think  we 
ought  to  take  some  concrete  action 
that  gives  them  the  encouragement  to 
do  something  that  is  in  our  best  inter- 
ests. I  think  if  we  begin  to  defend  this 
coimtry,  it  will  encourage  them  to 
build  up  their  own  defenses.  Their  de- 
fenses do  not  threaten  us.  Their  defen- 
sive systems  cannot  strike  the  United 
States,  any  more  than  U.S.  defensive 
systems  can  strike  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
for  yielding.  I  thank  him  for  his  inter- 
est. I  hope  everybody  will  get  into  the 
act  and  this  will  be  a  major  subject  for 
discussion  in  the  next  several  months. 
Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  I  am  happy 
to  yield. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  for  the  posi- 
tion he  has  taken.  I,  too,  was  very 
much  disturbed  by  the  President's  ad- 
dress to  the  Nation  last  night. 

Instead  of  leading  to  stability  in 
United  States-Soviet  relations,  his  call 
for  a  crash-program  to  build  a  space- 
based  missile  defense  system,  could 
become  the  single  most  destabilizing 
factor  in  the  tragic  history  of  the  arms 
race. 

The  American  people  need  to  under- 
stand the  full  implications  of  this  radi- 
cal new  departure  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration while  we  still  have  a 
choice.  There  is  not,  never  has  been, 
and  never  will  be.  an  ultimate  weapon, 
either  on  Earth  or  in  space.  Should  we 
embark  on  a  crash-space  weapons  pro- 
gram we  would  only  find  ourselves 
trapped  amidst  infinite  possibilities  of 
military  advantage  offered  by  the  infi- 
nite reaches  of  space.  The  cost  would 
be  stupendous.  The  budget  process 
would  risk  complete  militarization. 
Once  undertaken,  however,  we  would 
have  no  choice  but  to  expend  all  oiu- 
energies  in  extra-terrestrial  competi- 
tion. The  rationale  for  this  course  is 
premised  upon  a  dangerous  Illusion  re- 
garding both  laser  technology  and 
international  relations  that  could  lead 
to  the  annihilation  of  civilized  life  on 
this  planet. 

Mr.  President,  2  weeks  ago  today, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pell)  and  I  introduced  legislation 
specifically  aimed  at  avoiding  the 
course  upon  which  the  President  now 
seems  embarked.  As  I  said  on  this 
floor  last  September 

I  believe  we  have  an  urgent  responsibility 
to  consider  ways  to  prevent  a  space  arms 
race— not  tomorrow  when  we  will  be  help- 
less to  prevent  it  but  today  when  discussion 
can  lead  to  meaningful  preventive  action. 

That  statement,  Mr.  President,  was 
made  in  introducing  legislation  similar 
to  the  Matsunaga-Pell  resolution  now 
before  this  current  Congress.  It  is  my 
most  fervent  hope  and  prayer,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  will  hold  hearings 
on  the  resolution  introduced  by  Mr. 


Pnx  and  myself  at  the  earliest  possi- 
ble date  so  that  those  hearings  can 
serve  as  a  forum  for  the  first  full-scale 
public  discussion  on  this  vital  issue. 

Our  resolution  calls  for  a  renewal  of 
the  S-year  space  cooperation  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviets  that  the  admin- 
istration allowed  to  lapse  last  year.  It 
also  calls  for  negotiations  aimed  at  de- 
veloping Joint  ventures  in  space  medi- 
cine and  biology,  planetary  science, 
manned  spaceflight,  and  orbiting 
space  stations. 

The  President's  initiative,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  allow  space  to 
become  an  arena  of  conflict  without 
first  exerting  any  effort  to  make  it 
into  an  arena  of  cooperation.  This 
amounts  to  an  abdication  of  govern- 
mental responsibility  owed  to  the  citi- 
zenry. 

The  alternative  that  our  resolution 
proposes  is  hopeful  cooperation  rather 
than  hopeless  confrontation.  Such 
fruitful  cooperation  would  not  occur 
overnight,  admittedly,  but  as  the 
President  himself  pointed  out  in  his 
speech,  a  space-based  weapons  system, 
such  as  he  apparently  desires,  would 
take  many  years  to  develop.  That 
means  we  have  time  to  develop  more 
promising  alternatives.  The  Cold  War 
does  not  need  any  expansion  into 
space. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  compelled  to 
repeat  what  I  said  on  this  floor  on 
September  29  of  last  year.  I  said  then: 
It  is  said  that  because  lasers  will  be  able  to 
hit  missiles  seconds  after  lauchlng  they  will 
prevent  war  by  making  nuclear  weaponry 
obsolete.  But,  a  misslle-neutrallzlng  laser 
battle  station  will  require  years  of  orbital 
testing  before  it  becomes  operational. 
Should  we  engage  the  Soviets  In  a  laser  sta- 
tion race  .  .  .  whoever  appears  on  the  point 
of  losing  will  come  under  Irreslstable  Inter- 
nal pressure  to  launch  a  preemptive  strike 
before  its  entire  nuclear  arsenal  is  rendered 
obsolete.  Would  we  accept  total  Impotence 
vis-a-vls  the  Soviets?  If  not,  why  should  we 
believe  they  will? 

The  Buck  Rogers  system  envisioned 
by  the  President  is  naive  and  explo- 
sively dangerous.  It  could  cost  the 
nation  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars, 
and  it  would  leave  us  less  secure  from 
a  global  cataclysm  than  at  any  time 
since  the  dawning  of  the  nuclear  age. 
Given  the  time  required  for  the 
President's  crash-program.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, why  not  use  those  years  to 
better  advantage?  Rather  than  mobi- 
lizing the  Nation's  scientific  communi- 
ty in  this  hopeless  cause  in  search  of  a 
nonexistent  "ultimate  weapon,"  why 
not  mobilize  the  scientific  community 
in  a  long-range  endeavor  aimed  at 
using  space  for  peaceful  purposes— in 
a  cooperative  effort  with  other  Na- 
tions to  elevate  the  quality  of  life  for 
all  mankind  here  on  Earth,  rather 
than  turning  it  into  an  arena  of  war- 
fare with  the  prospect  of  complete  an- 
nihilation. 


It  Is  time  for  the  leaders  of  this 
great  Nation,  to  which  freedom-loving 
people  everywhere  look  for  leader^ilp. 
to  restore  sanity  and  peace  of  mind  to 
our  troubled  world  by  carefully 
chosen,  thoughtfully  considered  words 
and  action.  Turn,  if  we  must,  to  God  in 
prayer,  to  do  this. 

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  thank  my  colleagues,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  (Mr.  AimsTROifG) 
for  his  generous  response,  and  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  MATSimAGA) 
for  his  statement.  I  suggest  the  Presi- 
dent has  done  us  all  a  favor  by  intro- 
ducing a  subject  other  than  social  se- 
curity or  withholding  on  dividends  and 
interest  that  can  keep  Senators  up 
until  after  midnight  discussing  them. 

Unless  anyone  else  wants  to  com- 
ment on  this  subject,  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

[The  following  proceedings  occurred 
after  midnight.] 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1983— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
social  security  conference  report  is 
here.  I  must  tell  Senators  that  I  do 
expect  a  record  vote  on  this  tonight.  I 
have  been  advised  by  more  than  one 
Senator  that  there  will  be  such  a  re- 
quest and.  of  course,  the  request  will 
be  honored. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  can  proceed 
promptly  to  debate  this  issue  and  to 
dispose  of  it.  The  adjournment  resolu- 
tion has  been  passed.  It  is  now  almost 
12:10  ajn.  I  have  no  desire  to  cut  off 
Senators  or  to  truncate  their  remarks 
or  statement  of  their  position,  but  I  do 
sincerely  hope  that  we  shall  finish 
with  this  and  be  able  to  ask  the  Senate 
to  stand  in  adjournment. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  a  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  H.R. 
1900  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
report  will  t>e  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
1900)  to  assure  the  solvency  of  the  Social 
Security  Trust  Funds,  to  reform  the  medi- 
care reimbursement  of  hospitals,  to  extend 
the  Federal  supplemental  compensation 
program,  and  for  other  purposes  having 
met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 


their  respective  Houses  this  report,  signed 
by  a  majority  of  the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  conference 
report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Racoso 
of  today  March  24. 1983.) 

Mr.  EKDLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  we  are  able  to  lay  before 
the  Senate  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  1900.  the  Social  Security  Act 
Amendments  of  1983.  The  House  and 
Senate  conferees  have  been  at  work 
full  time  on  this  agreement  since  the 
Senate  passed  its  version  of  this  legis- 
lation, and  I  believe  we  have  worked 
out  a  good  agreement.  For  the  benefit 
of  the  Members  I  would  just  like  to 
outline  some  of  the  major  features  of 
this  paclcage. 

SOCIAL  sscnxmr 

Clearly  the  heart  of  this  legislation 
\b  the  paclcage  of  provisions  designed 
to  assure  the  solvency  of  the  social  se- 
curity system  over  both  the  short  term 
and  the  long  term.  As  my  colleagues 
know,  the  basic  features  of  both  the 
House  and  Senate  bills  reflected  the 
recommendations  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Social  Security 
Reform.  However,  there  were  some 
significant  differences,  and  their  reso- 
lution will  l}e  of  interest  to  the  Senate. 

With  regard  to  revenue  provisions, 
the  conference  agreement  implements 
the  national  Commission  recommen- 
dations to  tax  social  security  benefits 
for  certain  higher  income  persons,  ac- 
celerate payroll  tax  rate  increases  al- 
ready scheduled  by  law  between  now 
and  1990.  and  conform  payroll  tax 
rates  paid  by  the  self-employed  to  the 
combined  rates  paid  by  employers  and 
employees.  The  conferees  agreed  to 
the  Senate  provision  to  include  inter- 
est from  tax-exempt  bonds  in  the  tax- 
payer's income  base  solely  for  pur- 
poses of  determining  whether  the  tax- 
payers income  exceeds  the  threshold 
for  taxing  social  security  benefits.  In 
addition,  the  conferees  agreed  to  a 
compromise  with  regard  to  the  payroll 
tax  credit  provided  for  the  self-em- 
ployed as  a  partial  offset  to  the  higher 
rates  that  class  of  taxpayers  will  pay. 
The  compromise  goes  much  further 
than  the  House  bill  did  in  providing 
relief  for  the  self-employed— the  credit 
will  be  2.7  percent  of  self-employed 
income  in  1984,  2.3  percent  in  1985, 
and  2  percent  in  1986  through  1989.  In 
1990  and  thereafter,  a  combined  de- 
duction and  wage  base  modification 
will  put  the  self-employed  on  the  same 
footing  as  employers  from  a  combined 
income  tax  and  pasroU  tax  standpoint. 
That  is  a  good  result,  and  it  should  be 
of  greater  benefit  to  the  self-employed 
in  the  long  run. 

LORo-RAifCK  rniAHcnio 
Mr.  President,  there  were  major  dif- 
ferences   between    the    House    and 
Senate  in  dealing  with  the  long-term 


financing  problem.  While  the  confer- 
ence agreement  wlU  not  satisfy  every- 
one, there  was  real  give-and-take  on 
both  sides.  The  conferees  agreed  to 
raise  the  retirement  age  to  67  years  as 
in  the  House  bill,  rather  than  66  as  in 
the  Senate  bill.  And  rejected  the  ac- 
companying benefit  adjustments  in 
the  Senate  bill.  The  House  conferees 
also  could  not  agree  to  accept  the  fail- 
safe mechanism  that  could  have  re- 
quired cost-of-living  adjustments  if 
trust  fund  reserves  fell  below  a  certain 
level.  However,  instead  the  conferees 
would  move  up  the  stabilizer  provision 
from  1989  to  1985.  As  Members  know, 
this  provision  would  provide  cost-of- 
living  adjustments  based  on  the  lower 
of  wages  or  prices.  Under  the  confer- 
ence agreement  this  stabilizer  would 
be  triggered  by  a  15-percent  reserve 
ratio  before  1988,  and  by  a  20-pereent 
reserve  ratio  thereafter. 

Finally,  with  regard  to  long-range  fi- 
nancing, the  conferees  agreed  to 
modify  the  earnings  limitation  begin- 
ning in  1990.  The  change  is  to  reduce 
benefits  by  a  ratio  of  1  to  3  against 
other  income,  rather  than  the  1  to  2 
ratio  under  present  law.  While  this 
does  not  do  as  much  as  we  hoped  to 
eliminate  disincentives  for  the  elderly 
to  stay  in  the  work  force,  it  is  a  signifi- 
cant change  in  that  direction,  and  a 
welcome  one. 

UHmPLOYMrirT  coxpensatioii 

The  conferees  agreed  to  extend  the 
Federal  supplemental  compensation 
(FSC)  program  for  6  months  (from 
March  31, 1983  to  September  30, 1983). 
The  program  will  provide  additional 
weelcs  of  benefits  for  current  FSC  re- 
cipients as  well  as  a  redesigned  basic 
tier  of  benefits. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  the  Senate 
proposals  modifying  the  cap  and  inter- 
est provisions  in  current  law  dealing 
with  State  borrowing.  A  new  interest 
deferral  is  authorized  as  well  as  a  re- 
duced interest  rate  which  is  available 
to  States  taking  substantial  legislative 
action  to  restore  the  solvency  of  the 
State  UI  programs.  Several  provisions 
were  adopted  mailing  changes  in  the 
date  interest  is  paid  and  clarifying  the 
authority  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  collect  the  interest  when  due. 

The  conferees  adopted  provisions 
dealing  with  participation  in  training 
programs  by  FSC  recipients.  Training 
will  be  permitted  unless  the  State 
agency  disapproves  such  training. 

Additionally,  for  recipients  of  ex- 
tended benefits  and  Federal  supple- 
mental compensation  benefits,  the 
conferees  agreed  to  a  provision  which 
permits  States  to  determine  weekly 
eligibility  for  such  recipients  who  are 
hospitalized  or  serving  on  Jury  duty.  A 
State  would  l}e  required  to  treat  these 
individuals  in  accordance  with  their 
own  State  unemployment  compensa- 
tion law. 
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DicAU  TKomnctm  PAinxirr 
Mr.  Presldait.  finally  I  would  like  to 
note  that  the  conferees  reached  a  good 
agreement  on  a  new  prospective  pay- 
ment system  for  medicare.  Payment 
rates  would  be  developed  for  nine 
census  divisions,  with  a  separate  urban 
and  rural  rate  in  each.  Payments 
would  be  fixed  based  on  classification 
by  "diagnosis  related  group."  This 
system  would  be  phased  in  over  a  3- 
year  period.  Capital  expenses  of  hospi- 
tals would  be  included  in  the  prospec- 
tive payment  system  beginning  Octo- 
ber 1.  1986,  based  on  a  return  to  equity 
equal  to  that  earned  by  the  trust  fund. 
Psychiatric  rehabilitation,  long-term, 
and  children's  hospitals  wouJd  be  ex- 
empted from  prospective  payment,  as 
would  institutions  in  the  territories. 

Mr.  President,  all  in  all  this  is  a  good 
piece  of  work  that  I  hope  our  Mem- 
bers will  accept.  We  have  not,  by  any 
means,  achieved  all  we  would  have 
liked  to  achieve— but  we  have  achieved 
a  great  deal,  considering  the  urgency 
and  political  sensitivity  of  the  prob- 
lems we  faced.  Those  Members  who 
have  a  different  view  of  how  we  ought 
to  have  proceeded  have  had  an  oppor- 
timity  to  make  their  views  known  and 
they  have  made  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  debate  even  when  other 
views  have  prevailed.  But  now  the 
time  for  debate  Is  over,  and  the  time 
to  complete  action  on  this  legislation 
is  here.  The  President  is  ready  to  sign 
the  bill— we  should  not  keep  him  wait- 
ing. 

Mr.  President,  as  my  colleagues  are 
aware,  the  Senate  in  its  version  of  the 
social  security  financing  bill  agreed  to 
make  coverage  of  Federal  workers  con- 
tingent on  the  development  of  a  sup- 
plemental civil  service  retirement 
system  program.  That  decision  was 
made  when  the  Senate  adopted  the 
Long  amendment  by  voice  vote.  As 
members  also  know,  the  Senate  voted 
overwhelmingly  to  insure  that  Federal 
workers  would  be  covered  under  social 
security. 

Under  the  conference  agreement. 
Federal  workers  will  come  under  social 
seoirity- that  is,  new  hires— as  of  Jan- 
uary 1,  1984.  The  requirement  pro- 
posed by  Senator  Long  that  coverage 
be  made  contingent  on  a  supplemental 
civil  service  program  was  rejected  by 
the  House  conferees,  and  the  Senate 
conferees  voted  to  recede  to  the  House 
because  of  that  objection.  I  would  like 
to  assure  my  colleagues  who  supported 
the  Long  amendment,  however,  that 
every  effort  will  be  made  to  insure 
that  Federal  workers  are  provided  an 
adequate  supplemental  retirement 
system  in  connection  with  the  require- 
ment that  new  hires  be  brought  into 
the  social  security  system.  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  from  Alaska,  Senator  Ste- 
TBra.  Joins  me  In  this  assurance.  There 
Is  not,  and  never  has  been,  an  inten- 
tion to  leave  Federal  workers  with  less 
than   a(tequate   retirement   coverage. 


We  will  insure  that  Federal  workers 
are  treated  fairly  and  squarely  as  they 
come  into  the  social  security  system. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  cannot 
support  the  conference  committee 
report  on  the  social  security  bill  be- 
cause it  will  permit  the  transfer  of 
General  Treasury  fimds  to  the  social 
security  system. 

I  stated  in  October  1982,  more  than 
3  months  prior  to  issuance  of  the 
Social  Security  Reform  Commission's 
recommendations,  that  I  could  not 
support  any  legislation  that  financed 
social  security  by  merely  Increasing 
the  national  debt. 

The  concept  of  social  security,  when 
it  was  established  under  the  Franklin 
Roosevelt  administration,  was  that  it 
should  be  a  system  wholly  supported 
by  the  contributions  of  employers  and 
employees.  That  has  been  the  case  up 
untU  now. 

This  legislation  calls  for  an  infusion 
to  social  security  of  $48  billion  from 
the  General  Treasury  over  the  next  7 
years.  I  consider  this  highly  irresponsi- 
ble and  dangerous  to  the  financial  sta- 
bility of  our  Nation. 

Most  of  social  security's  financial 
problems  were  caused  by  Congress  ea- 
gerness to  liberalize  benefits,  relying 
on  rosy  assumptions  to  pay  the  cost, 
coupled  with  the  subsequent  lack  of 
courage  to  either  fund  its  commitment 
with  taxes,  or  to  reduce  future  un- 
fimded  benefits  when  the  optimistic 
assumptions  proved  to  be  erroneous. 

What  Congress  now  has  done  is  open 
the  floodgates  to  future  massive  infu- 
sions of  General  Treasury  funds  to 
social  security.  The  general  fund  will 
soon  be  $2  trillion  in  the  red,  and  it  is 
running  up  deficits  at  the  rate  of  $200 
billion  each  year. 

Such  a  procedure  can  only  lead  to 
needlessly  high  interest  rates  and 
reckless  inflation.  In  the  long  run  it 
will  not  save  social  security  to  under- 
mine the  faith  of  the  people  in  the 
money  of  their  government. 

We  cannot  long  keep  the  social  secu- 
rity system  afloat  by  bankrupting  the 
Federal  Government  which  has  the 
biurden  of  funding  it. 

There  are  other  features  which 
make  the  remainder  of  the  bill  a  fur- 
ther travesty,  but  to  go  further  at  this 
time  would  merely  confuse  the  issue. 

I  voted  to  report  this  biU  out  of  com- 
mittee with  reservations,  hoping  that 
It  would  be  improved  on  the  Senate 
floor.  My  vote  to  send  the  bill  to  con- 
ference was  cast  with  the  forlorn  hope 
that  by  some  miracle  the  bill  might  fi- 
nally be  drastically  overhauled  and  re- 
shaped. That  has  not  happened  and, 
therefore.  Mr.  President.  I  refuse  to 
vote  for  fiscal  irresponsibility. 

Mr.  EXON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  EIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  ask  my  colleague  from  Louisi- 
ana to  yield  for  a  question.  I  listened 


with  great  Intent  to  the  remarks  from 
my  esteemed  coUeague  from  Louisi- 
ana. When  I  came  to  the  floor  a  few 
moments  ago.  after  essentially  wasting 
my  time  all  day,  I  had  hoped  that 
something  would  come  out  of  the  con- 
ference that  I  could  vote  for. 

Let  me  phrase  my  question  mani- 
fold. I  voted  for  the  social  security 
measure  that  came  out  of  the  UJS. 
Senate  not  because  I  thought  it  was  a 
perfect  piece  of  legislation  but  because 
I  felt  that  we  had  to  do  something 
constructive  to  make  sure  that  those 
citizens  of  this  Nation  who  rely  on 
social  security  would  be  assured  that 
their  checks  would  keep  coming. 

Could  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
please  explain  to  this  Senator,  since 
he  voted  for  the  bill  I  assimie  that 
there  must  have  been  some  rather  sig- 
nificant change  that  took  place  during 
the  conference  that  has  caused  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  to  come  back 
and  make  the  statement  that  he  just 
made.  I  would  simply  advise  my  col- 
leagues that  if  my  friend  and  col- 
league from  Louisiana,  who  I  consider 
most  knowledgeable  in  these  matters, 
finds  it  Impossible  to  support  this  con- 
ference report.  It  is  going  to  be  most 
difficult  for  the  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka to  go  along  with  it. 

Could  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
kindly  advise  me  in  some  more  detail 
than  he  did  in  his  brief  statement  as 
to  what  happened  in  the  conference 
report  that  evidently  has  caused  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  to  change  his 
mind  about  support  for  the  measure 
that  passed  out  of  this  chamber  with 
an  overwhelming  vote  not  very  long 
ago? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  to  be  ab- 
solutely honest  with  the  Senator,  it 
was  not  what  happened  in  the  confer- 
ence that  made  the  difference.  One  of 
the  conference  decisions  that  does  go 
contrary  to  fiscal  responsibility  was 
dropping  out  the  fail-safe  amendment 
that  we  agreed  to  in  the  Senate.  I  am 
frank  to  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  told 
the  Senate  conferees  that  if  to  reach  a 
conference  agreement  they  needed  to 
drop  that  provision,  as  far  as  I  was 
concerned  they  could  go  ahead  and 
drop  it.  I  did  not  have  any  objection  to 
their  dropping  the  provision  in  order 
to  get  an  agreement  because  I  really 
did  not  think  I  was  going  to  be  able  to 
vote  for  the  conference  report  anyway. 
That  was  not  said  for  the  record,  but  I 
told  that  to  the  Senators  in  our  own 
discussions. 

The  reason  I  did  that  was  because  I 
have  had  a  chance  to  think  about  the 
blU.  When  I  voted  to  pass  this  bill  In 
the  Senate  and  to  send  it  to  confer- 
ence, I  was  hoping  that  I  could  yet 
find  a  way  to  vote  for  It,  that  we  might 
shape  it  in  such  a  fashion  that  I  could. 
I  had  grave  doubts  about  voting  for  it 
even  though  my  colleague  (Mr.  John- 
ston) voted  against  It  when  it  passed 


the  Senate.  He  consulted  with  me 
before  he  did  that  and  told  me  his 
doubts  about  the  bill,  and  I  told  him. 
frankly,  he  was  probably  right  and 
that  if  I  were  him  I  would  probably 
vote  against  it.  Being  one  of  the  man- 
agers of  the  bill  and  a  prospective  con- 
feree on  the  matter  and  hoping  that 
somehow  we  might  yet  shape  it  up  to 
something  I  could  vote  for,  I  voted  for 
the  bUl  to  send  it  to  conference  Just  as 
I  voted  in  the  committee  to  report  the 
bill,  with  reservations.  It  was  an- 
noimced  in  the  committee  I  was  voting 
with  reservations. 

mr.  President,  here  is  what  is  wrong 
with  the  fall-safe  provision  in  this  bill. 
Once  you  establish  a  precedent,  as  this 
bill  does,  that  you  are  going  to  make 
up  the  social  security  shortfall  by  Just 
adding  it  to  the  Federal  debt— once 
you  start  doing  business  that  way, 
from  that  point  forward  suppose  you 
did  have  a  situation  that  my  fail-safe 
amendment  was  aimed  at,  that  you  are 
not  going  to  have  quite  enough  money 
to  pay  the  cost-of-living  increase. 
Then,  without  fail,  every  time  that 
would  happen  a  Senator  would  rise  on 
this  floor  and  say: 

Walt  a  minute,  there  is  no  need  that  these 
old  people  should  have  to  settle  for  any- 
thing less  than  the  full  cost-of-living  in- 
crease. All  we  have  to  do  is  to  add  the  extra 
to  the  national  debt  and  go  ahead  and  i>ay 
it. 

Furthermore,  every  time  a  Senator 
wanted  to  pay  an  additional  benefit 
without  a  tax  to  pay  for  it— and  in 
years  gone  by  I  have  been  one  of  those 
Senators,  back  in  the  times  when  they 
had  a  surplus  in  the  fund— he  could 
rise  up  on  the  floor  and  say.  "Let's  pay 
grandma  an  extra  $10  a  month;  she 
needs  the  money,"  and  offer  the 
amendment  and  sometimes  have  good 
luck  with  it  without  any  additional  tax 
paid  into  the  f  tmd. 

Any  time  someone  wants  to  do  that 
in  the  future,  all  he  has  to  do  is  follow 
the  precedent  set  by  the  House  and 
the  Senate  committees  and  by  the 
Presidential  Commission,  to  simply 
say  that  we  pay  for  the  amendment  by 
adding  its  cost  to  the  national  debt. 

Just  look  at  how  the  money  is  being 
funded,  appropriated  for  the  short 
run. 

Here  is  a  proposal  that  is  in  the  biU 
now.  one  that  we  voted  for.  We  would 
take  the  money  that  will  be  paid  on  an 
annual  basis  out  of  appropriations  to 
take  care  of  the  increased  amount  that 
servicemen  would  get  because  of  their 
service  in  the  World  War  II.  Instead  of 
handling  that  with  an  appropriation 
year  by  year  of  about  $300  million,  we 
just  calculate  how  much  that  is  going 
to  cost  over  the  life  of  those  soldiers 
and  transfer  that  amoimt  to  the  trust 
funds  now.  And  so  you  see  $22  billion 
added  to  the  fund  in  1983.  That  money 
is  not  going  to  be  spent  on  those  serv- 
icemen over  a  period  of  50  years.  That 
is  going  to  be  spent  right  now  to  take 
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care  of  the  shortfall  in  the  f imd.  That 
is  the  big  item  the  first  year,  in  1983. 
But  then  you  go  on  to  1984  and  you 
see  these  other  items,  for  example  pro- 
viding general  fund  transfers  In  lieu  of 
a  portion  of  the  self-employment  pay- 
roll tax.  They  raise  the  self-employ- 
ment tax.  but  do  the  people  pay  all 
the  higher  tax?  Oh,  no.  They  give 
them  a  credit  against  the  General 
Treasury  for  most  of  that  amoiuit. 

They  do  not  even  say  on  the  tax 
return  that  they  paid  it  and  get  it  back 
when  they  file  the  tax  return.  That  is 
all  taken  care  of  in  the  complexity  in 
the  language,  so  they  pay  somewhat 
more  than  they  were  paying  before, 
but  you  put  a  much  larger  amount  in 
the  trust  fund  as  though  a  higher 
amount  were  paid.  How  much  is  that 
good  for?  WeU.  in  1984  that  is  good  for 
$900  million  out  of  the  General  Treas- 
ury. 

All  right,  then  you  provide  general 
fund  transfers  in  lieu  of  a  portion  of 
the  employee  tax.  Well,  the  first  year, 
in  1984,  that  is  good  for  $3.2  billion. 
Then  you  provide  an  increase  in  gener- 
al fund  appropriation  for  Federal  re- 
tirement benefits  to  replace  the 
amounts  that  new  Federal  employees 
will  now  pay  in  the  social  security 
system.  In  other  words,  you  tell  the 
new  Federal  employee.  "Pay  your 
money  into  the  social  security  system 
and  we  will  appropriate  an  equal 
amount  out  of  the  General  Treasury 
to  make  that  up  to  the  Federal  em- 
ployee retirement  fund." 

It  starts  out  as  $100  million,  but  it 
rises  eventually  to  $1.8  billion  a  year. 

Here  is  an  item:  Transfer  amounts 
raised  from  taxing  social  security  ben- 
efits at  the  beginning  of  each  quarter, 
based  on  estimated  accrued  liability  in 
the  upcoming  quarter,  rather  than 
when  the  money  is  actually  received 
from  the  taxpayer.  That  is  good  for 
$800  million  in  1985. 

Then  there  is  a  big  item:  Estimate 
social  security  payroll  taxes  for  the 
upcoming  month  and  transfer  that 
amount  to  the  trust  fimd  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  month,  rather  than  when 
taxes  are  actually  received.  That  is 
good  for  $12.8  billion  in  1984  and 
lesser  amounts  thereafter. 

Once  you  start  doing  business  that 
way,  it  is  such  an  appealing  way  to  do 
it  that  even  the  Finance  Committee, 
which  I  believe  to  be  the  most  conserv- 
ative and  fiscally  responsible  commit- 
tee in  the  Senate,  faced  with  a  com- 
plaint on  the  part  of  the  self-employed 
that  their  tax  is  being  increased,  said, 
"Wait  a  minute.  There's  no  reason  to 
raise  the  tax  so  much  on  the  self-em- 
ployed. Let's  give  them  a  tax  credit." 

Where  is  the  money  coming  from  for 
that?  Out  of  the  General  Treasury. 

So  we  added  several  billion  dollars  of 
general  revenue  funding  in  the  Fi- 
nance Committee.  I  did  not  vote  for  it. 
I  was  not  there  at  the  moment.  The 
Finance  Committee  already  engaged 
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in  increasing  the  use  of  general  funds 
to  do  some  goodies  like  relieving  the 
taxes  that  would  otherwise  be  levied 
on  the  self-employed— and  that  is  In 
the  bill  already. 

We  had  Senators  on  the  floor  offer- 
ing amendments,  during  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill,  to  pay  for  something 
by  providing  a  tax  credit.  Where  was 
the  tax  credit  going  to  come  from? 
From  the  General  Treasury.  There  is 
no  real  general  fxmd  from  which  to 
take  this.  The  general  fund  is  $200  bil- 
lion in  debt  for  the  year  we  are  facing 
now.  You  are  getting  the  money  by 
adding  it  to  the  national  debt. 

In  earlier  days  we  would  say.  you  are 
printing  money,  you  are  issuing  print- 
ing-press money.  But  it  Lb  not  a  print- 
ing press  any  more.  They  have  ntun- 
bers  in  these  computers,  so  all  you 
have  to  do  is  add  a  numeral  into  a 
computer  at  the  Federal  Reserve;  you 
just  say.  "Let's  pay  them  another  $100 
billion  of  benefits,  and  we'll  pay  for  it 
by  increasing  the  national  debt  by  an 
equal  amount."  All  you  have  done  is 
put  an  electric  impulse  in  a  silicon 
chip  in  a  computer.  Then  you  say, 
"We  have  $100  billion  more  in  the 
Social  Security  Fund." 

Once  we  start  down  that  road.  I  be- 
lieve we  are  in  trouble,  and  that  why  I 
cannot  vote  for  the  conference  report. 
Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President- 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  yielded  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  so  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  EXON.  Let  me  ask  a  further 
question  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana. 

Were  the  concerns  Just  expressed  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  by  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  discussed  at  any 
length  in  the  Finance  Committee 
before  this  bill  was  reported  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  LONG.  Representative  Ascher 
appeared  before  the  committee  and 
discussed  these  concerns.  Former  Rep- 
resentative Joe  Waggoner,  of  Louisi- 
ana, who  was  a  Presidential  appointee 
to  the  Social  Security  Commission,  ap- 
peared before  the  committee  and  gave 
us  the  sutistance  of  his  minority 
report.  The  Senator  will  find  the  sasm 
problem  discussed  in  his  minority 
report. 

I  must  admit  that  the  full  impact  of 
those  comments  did  not  dawn  on  me 
when  they  first  said  it.  If  the  Senator 
will  read  the  transcript  of  the  record, 
he  will  see  that  I  was  very  concerned 
about  the  matter,  but  the  full  impact 
did  not  dawn  on  me  at  that  time.  The 
more  I  thought  al>out  it,  the  more  I 
found  it  necessary  to  inquire  into  it, 
and  the  more  I  became  concerned 
about  it. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
concerned  about  this,  because  what 
the  Senator  has  Just  said  is  something 
we  should  zero  in  on. 
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One  of  the  reasons  the  social  securi- 
ty system  is  in  the  financial  dif f iciil- 
ties  it  is  in  today  is  the  fact  that  over 
the  years.  I  suggest,  a  whole  series  of 
ornaments  have  been  hung  on  that 
tree,  the  way  we  hang  ornaments  on  a 
Christmas  tree.  They  were  never  fi- 
nanced or  paid  for.  and  now  we  find 
ourselves  in  a  critical  situation. 

Let  me  ask  a  further  question.  I  un- 
derstood from  the  reply  that  my 
friend  from  Louisiana  gave  me  that  at 
least  those  objections  were  not  raised 
or  fully  discussed  when  the  Finance 
Committee  reported  this  bill  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  Is  that  generally 
true? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  did  not  dwell  on  that 
subject,  as  one  who  voted  to  report  it 
out  of  the  committee  with  reserva- 
tions. 

Mr.  EXON.  Were  the  matters  that 
are  now  being  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  by  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  brought  up  in  open 
debate  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate? 
I  say  that  because  I  notice  that  Sena- 
tor LoifG's  colleague,  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana,  voted  the  other 
way  the  other  night.  I  thought  that 
was  a  little  strange,  because  I  know  of 
the  relationship,  and  most  Members  of 
the  Senate  do.  between  the  senior  and 
Junior  Senators  from  Louisiana.  Is  it 
possible  that  this  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska was  not  privy  to  all  the  infor- 
mation that  was  available  to  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Louisiana  from 
his  senior  colleague? 

What  I  am  asking  is  this:  As  one 
Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  did  I  miss 
something  in  the  debate  on  this  bill, 
which  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is 
not  bringing  up.  that  I  would  have 
been  attuned  to  if  I  had  been  listening 
better,  or  is  this  something  new? 

htr.  President,  if  it  is  true,  and  I 
think  it  is.  that  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana is  now  saying  that  he  has  been 
very  concerned  about  this  and  that  he 
now  is  opposing  this,  at  this  very  late 
hour,  because  of  the  reasons  he  has 
outlined,  then  that  is  of  grave  concern 
to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska;  because 
one  thing  I  think  we  should  not  do  is 
to  attempt  to  fool  the  people  of  the 
United  States  that  we  are  correcting 
something  without  relying  on  the  gen- 
eral fund  to  bail  out  the  social  security 
system  from  the  difficulty  it  is  pres- 
enUy  in,  if  we  are  not  doing  that.  That 
is  why  I  am  asking  the  questions  I  am 
asking,  because  I  think  I  am  about  to 
cast  a  rather  imi>ortant  vote;  and  I  am 
not  going  to  vote  for  this  unless  I  can 
be  convinced  that  we  actually  have 
done  something  other  than  the  net 
result  of  relying  on  the  general  fund 
to  bail  out  the  social  security  system 
in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection.  I 
have  not  voted  against  a  social  securi- 
ty bill  in  34  years.  But  I  will  vote 
against  this  one. 
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As  I  say.  my  reasons  do  not  have 
much  to  do  with  the  items  that  were 
in  conference,  or  that  were  dropped  in 
conference.  I  have  been  troubled 
about  the  matter  of  general  revenue 
financing  throughout. 

While  the  Senator  might  not  have 
heard  much  of  it  in  my  remarks.  I 
think  if  he  were  listening  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  (Mr.  Armstrong) 
discuss  the  matter,  he  would  have 
picked  up  some  of  that. 

I  discussed  this  matter  with  one  of 
the   more   conservative   conferees  on 

the  House  side,  and  I  told  him 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
not  order  in  the  Senate.  May  we  have 
order,  so  that  I  can  hear  the  Senator 

from  Louisiana? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  The  Senate  will  be 
in  order. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  told  that  particular 
House  Member  I  felt  that  perhaps  I 
had  been  derelict  in  my  duty  to  the 
Senate  because  I  had  not  opposed  the 
bill  on  that  basis  at  an  earlier  point. 
He  told  me  not  to  worry  about  it.  He 
said  he  had  been  opposing  it  on  that 
basis  for  months. 

He  had  made  the  points  until  he  was 
blue  in  the  face,  but  he  had  achieved 
nothing  on  the  House  side,  and  I 
should  not  worry  about  the  fact  that  I 
had  not  stressed  the  point  prior  to  this 
in  this  Senate. 

I  do  think  if  I  had  to  do  it  over  again 
I  woxild  have  made  this  point  to  Sena- 
tors when  the  matter  was  before  the 
Senate,  and  having  failed  to  do  it  per- 
haps I  owe  the  Senator  an  apology. 
But  at  least  I  am  explaining  it  now,  be- 
cause I  do  not  feel  that  I  can  vote  for 
the  biU  as  much  as  I  would  like  to  vote 
for  a  biU  to  help  solve  the  financing 
problems  of  social  security.  I  do  not 
think  this  is  the  way  we  should  do  it. 
I  am  Just  one  person  who  has  his 
own  conscience  to  live  with.  I  cannot 
vote  for  this  conference  report.  I  ex- 
plained to  the  Senator  why  I  could 
not. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EXON.  I  am  going  to  yield  the 
floor  in  a  moment. 

I  thank  my  friend  from  Louisiana, 
and  my  line  of  questioning  I  think 
clearly  indicated  that  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  was  not  particularly 
pleased,  that  he  did  not  feel  he  had 
been  properly  advised  by  the  ranking 
minority  member  on  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. The  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
though,  has  said  it  very  well.  He  felt 
that  this  is  the  time  to  lay  it  out. 

I  have  great  respect  for  his  Judg- 
ment. I  am  very  pleased  that  he  laid 
out  his  concerns  at  this  time  which  I 
think  is  helpful  to  all  of  us.  and  I 
thank  him  for  his  candor. 
I  yield  the  floor.  Mr.  President. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  is  recognized. 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
take  Just  a  few  minutes  to  talk  about 
what  the  Social  Security  Commission 
recommended  and  the  conference 
agreement  we  have  on  the  Senate 
floor  right  now. 

We  have  in  this  agreement  what  the 
Social  Security  Commission  recom- 
mended. Some  are  concerned  about 
the  use  of  general  revenues.  The  bill  is 
Just  the  same  tonight  as  it  was  last 
night  on  general  revenues.  We  did  not 
change  a  thing  in  conference  pertain- 
ing to  general  revenues. 

I  do  not  quarrel  with  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  for  indicating  his  con- 
cern about  the  use  of  general  reve- 
nues. But  I  wish  to  assure  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  and  others  that  there 
is  no  change  in  the  Senate's  position 
on  any  of  those  provisions.  The  House 
bill  is  the  same  as  the  Senate  bill  on 
those  provisions  so  they  were  never  in 
conference. 

What  I  wish  to  focus  on  is  what  we 
have  before  us.  Everyone  can  find 
something  wrong.  But  not  everyone 
can  be  a  conferee  and  not  every  con- 
ference can  please  everyone  in  the 
Senate. 

We  have  what  I  believe  is  a  good 
package.  I  did  not  want  to  raise  the  re- 
tirement age  to  67.  However,  it  is  not 
going  to  happen  for  40  years.  I  think 
we  should  look  at  it  in  that  light. 

I  was  satisfied  with  the  fail-safe  pro- 
vision of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
However,  after  4  or  5  hours  in  the  con- 
ference there  was  no  way  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  would  buy 
that  fail-safe  provision.  The  Senator 
from  Louisiana  told  us  at  that  point  in 
the  meeting  of  our  conferees.  "If  the 
fail-safe  is  a  problem,  put  it  out  on  the 
table,"  and  we  did  that.  In  return  for 
the  loss  of  that  fail-safe,  we  obtained  a 
concession  on  the  stabilizer.  The  stabi- 
lizer was  not  to  take  effect  until  1988 
and  now  it  will  take  effect  in  1984.  To 
me  that  was  a  fair  trade,  not  quite  as 
good  as  the  provision  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  but  a  fair  trade.  We 
traded  a  horse  for  a  horse,  not  a  horse 
for  a  rabbit. 

There  is  not  a  single  change  in  this 
bill  on  taxing  benefits.  That  provision 
has  not  changed  one  bit  since  it  left 
the  Senate  Chamber.  There  is  not  a 
single  change  on  the  acceleration  of 
payroll  taxes.  It  has  not  changed  one 
bit  since  it  left  the  Chamber.  There  is 
not  a  single  change  in  the  COLA 
delay.  It  has  not  changed  one  bit  since 
it  left  the  Chamber  last  night. 

The  one  change  that  some  Senators 
approved  and  some  do  not  approve  is 
bringing  in  Federal  workers.  I  can  tell 
my  colleagues  now  that  I  visited  yes- 
terday morning  with  some  of  the 
union  people  who  represent  Federal 
unions.  I  asked  them.  "Why  do  you 
not  work  out  something  so  that  we  can 
accept  the  Stevens  amendment  and 
fight  for  that  in  conference?"  The 


union  people  said,  "You  know,  we  do 
not  have  any  problem.  We  Just  want  to 
take  our  chances  on  the  Long  amend- 
ment and  see  what  happens."  As  Sena- 
tors know,  the  Stevens  amendment 
lost  by  five  votes. 

The  House  of  Representatives  was 
adamant  about  this  coverage  provision 
because  it  was  the  National  Commis- 
sion's recommendation  that  new  Fed- 
eral hires  be  brought  into  the  system. 

Tonight  we  have  almost  precisely, 
with  some  improvement,  what  was  rec- 
ommended by  the  National  Commis- 
sion. Yes.  there  are  some  general  reve- 
nues in  the  package  but  they  were 
there  when  the  recommendations  were 
made  by  the  Social  Security  Commis- 
sion. They  were  there  In  the  Finance 
Committee  amendment.  They  were  in 
the  Senate  amendment  last  night,  and 
they  are  in  the  bill  before  us  tonight. 
They  have  not  been  changed.  They 
have  not  been  increased. 

We  have  also  done  a  great  deal  in 
the  area  of  unemployment  compensa- 
tion. We  have  special  provisions  for 
West  Virginia,  special  provisions  for 
Michigan,  special  provisions  for  Illi- 
nois. And  we  provide  a  lot  of  coverage 
and  benefits  that  are  going  to  start 
coming  due  April  1.  We  have  to  pass 
the  bill. 

On  prospective  reimbursement 
under  medicare.  I  think  we  have  a 
good  package.  The  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota, who  was  not  a  meml>er  of  the 
conference,  was  there  to  help  us  on 
that. 

We  have  an  alien  provision  that  was 
not  in  the  House  bill.  It  is  not  as 
strong  as  the  one  we  had  in  the  Senate 
amendment,  but  we  worked  today  with 
Senator  Grasslet,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa,  who  in  turn  contacted  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana,  Senator  Lugar,  and 
the  Senator  from  Maine,  Senator 
Mitchell,  and  now  we  have  an  alien 
provision.  We  have  accommodated  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  in  that  provision 
and  he  is  no  longer  concerned  with  the 
provision  in  this  bill. 

We  accommodated  the  Senator  from 
Washington,  both  Senators  from 
Washington,  on  the  paymaster  provi- 
sion that  they  thought  was  very  im- 
portant. 

I  believe  if  Senators  look  at  the 
entire  package  that  someone  can  find 
some  fault.  It  is  not  the  way  they  want 
it.  It  is  not  the  way  I  want  it  either. 
But  I  defy  anyone  who  has  ever  been 
to  a  conference  to  come  back  and  say. 
"Oh,  we  got  all  we  wanted." 

I  preferred  raising  the  retirement 
age  to  66.  To  get  age  66.  the  Senate 
bill  had  to  make  some  changes  in  the 
bend  points,  benefit  reduction.  I  think 
changing  the  age  to  67  is  a  benefit  re- 
duction. But  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives was  convinced  that  since  it  had  a 
vote  on  that  age,  they  could  not  go 
back  8md  say  we  are  going  to  take  66. 1 
even  tried  66  V^.  It  seemed  like  a  com- 
promise—we had  66,  they  had  67. 1  as- 


smned  we  split  the  difference  in  some 
of  our  conferences.  So  we  tried  66  Vk. 
But  they  would  not  buy  it.  That  was 
without  any  benefit  formula  changes 
in  the  next  century. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

BCr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  Bdr.  President,  permit 
me  to  say  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  conferees,  I  hope 
he  tmderstands  that  nothing  I  have 
said  about  this  matter  is  intended  to 
reflect  upon  him  or  any  other  member 
of  the  conference.  As  the  chairman  of 
the  conferees,  the  Senator  did  his 
utmost  to  uphold  the  Senate  position. 
And  although  some  of  us  may  be  dis- 
appointed that  the  Senate  did  not  pre- 
vail on  more  of  its  provisions,  my  ob- 
jection and  the  reason  that  I  shall 
vote  against  the  conference  rep>ort,  as 
the  Senator  correctly  stated,  has  to  do 
with  the  initial  bill  and  the  general  fi- 
nancing phases  of  it  which  I  simply 
came  to  understand  better  and  better 
as  the  matter  proceeded  through  the 
legislative  mill.  I  do  not  for  a  moment 
question  the  good  intentions  and  the 
very  fine  way  in  which  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  has  conducted  him- 
self, and  I  think  the  Senate  is  indebted 
to  the  chairman  because  he  did  faith- 
fully defend  the  Senate  position  and  I 
think  we  all  are  indebted  to  him  for 
that. 

Mr.  DOLE.  No;  I  appreciate  that 
very  much,  and  coming  from  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  I  doubly  appreciate 
it.  Certainly  I  appreciate  the  Senator's 
assistance  in  the  conference.  I  do  not 
suggest  that  the  bill  is  perfect.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  said  he  has 
been  focusing  on  the  general  revenue 
aspect  of  the  financing  package  for 
some  time  and  he  is  coming  down  on 
the  side  of  saying,  "Well,  I  cannot 
accept  it."  That  is  the  principle  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  held  for  a 
long  time. 

I  was  not  here  at  the  beginning  of 
his  speech.  I  know  when  President 
Carter  suggested  general  revenue 
funding  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
said  no.  We  had  that  battle  in  our 
committee,  and  I  joined  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  in  opposing  such  a  so- 
lution, so  I  know  a  little  about  that. 

Some  are  saying  we  did  not  get  all 
we  should  have  on  the  SECA  tax.  As 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  pointed  out, 
that  is  taking  money  out  of  general 
revenue  for  tax  credits  for  the  self-em- 
ployed. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  worked 
very  hard  on  that,  and  he  is  going  to 
speak  on  it.  He  is  not  perfectly  satis- 
fied with  what  happened.  However,  let 
me  repeat  that  we  Insisted  that  the 
House  Members  vote  on  that  provision 
because  we  were  told  that  they  had 
enough  votes  to  come  around  to  our 
position.  But  I  could  not  detect  that  in 


the  vote.  It  was  a  rather  weak  voice 
vote,  and  the  chairman  announced 
that  he  prevailed.  The  chairman  can 
do  that  from  time  to  time,  and  he  is  an 
outstanding  chairman.  The  chairman 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  is 
a  good  man. 

I  believe  that  under  the  so-called 
SECA  proposal,  we  did  quite  well  in 
the  conference  agreement.  Someone 
with  $15,000  in  income  would  pay  a 
SECA  tax  imder  present  law  of  $1,478. 
The  Commission  would  have  raised 
that  to  $2,100.  The  House  bill  would 
have  said  $1,785  and  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee said  $1,665.  So  the  conference 
agreement  results  in  a  $30  difference. 
I  think  we  have  come  most  of  the  way. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  be  included  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

EXAMPLES  OF  1984  TAX  BURDENS  OF  SELF-EMPLOYED 
INDMDUAIS  UNDER  VARIOUS  PROPOSALS 

(Asnmes  tta(  mMM  b  normd.  tB  m  tmaiA  dMctai  witmm 
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Mr.  DOLE.  So.  Mr.  President.  I  know 
some  are  disturbed  because  the  new 
Federal  hires  are  included  in  this  bill. 
But  again  that  was  a  Commission  rec- 
ommendation. Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans and  others  said.  "OK.  if  the 
system  is  going  to  work,  we  are  going 
to  bring  in  new  hires."  Maybe  we 
should  not  have  done  that,  but  that 
was  the  position  of  the  House,  and 
they  were  adamant  on  that. 

I  happen  to  think  it  is  a  good  provi- 
sion. I  visited  again  with  some  of  the 
labor  representatives  following  that 
decision  and  I  can  say  that  they  are 
not  too  upset.  They  gave  it  a  good  shot 
and  they  lost.  Now  they  are  going  to 
try  to  work  out  the  supplemental  plan 
with  the  committee  of  that  Jurisdic- 
tion, which  happens  not  to  be  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee. 
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So,  Mr.  President.  I  believe  that 
having  participated  In  the  conference 
and  having  been  on  the  Commission.  I 
can  tell  you  honestly  that  I  think  ev- 
erything the  Commission  recommend- 
ed Is  in  this  bill.  In  fact,  there  is  some 
Improvement  because  when  we  gave 
up  the  fall-safe  we  tightened  up  the 
so-called  stabilizer.  I  would  like  to 
convey  to  the  Senator  from  Montana 
that  I  tried  on  his  amendment.  I  could 
not  find  one  House  Member  who 
would  take  up  the  battle.  But  that 
happens  In  a  lot  of  conferences. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  take  a 
look  at  this  and  decide  that  this  Is  an 
opportimlty.  not  a  perfect  one,  but  an 
opportunity,  to  say  to  people  "We  be- 
lieve In  the  system."  I  am  not  going  to 
stand  up  and  say.  as  some  were  saying. 
"We  took  care  of  it  for  75  years,"  be- 
cause I  know  what  happened  in  1977. 
We  said  we  would  take  care  of  it  for  40 
years,  and  4  or  5  years  later  we  were 
back  saying  we  did  not  do  enough. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  we  might 
adopt  the  conference  report.  It  has 
just  received  an  overwhelming  vote  in 
the  House,  243  to  102.  It  passed  with  a 
greater  than  2  to  1  margin  and  I  think 
that  is  an  indication  that  it  has  broad 
support. 

Ii4r.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  conference  report  on 
HJl.  1900.  This  bill  wiU  restore  solven- 
cy to  social  security.  It  should  insure, 
under  our  current  economic  forecasts, 
the  financial  integrity  of  the  old-age, 
survivors,  and  disability  insurance 
(OASDI)  trust  fimds  for  both  the  rest 
of  this  decade  and  the  foreseeable  75- 
year  future.  It  is  a  bill  which  reaffirms 
the  soimdness  of  the  basic  structure  of 
social  seciuity  by  making  only  mini- 
mal adjustments  in  the  program  to  re- 
store the  program  to  a  sound  financial 
footing. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
Congress  has  been  able  to  move  quick- 
ly to  enact  this  legislation  and  provide 
beneficiaries  and  workers,  who  have 
feared  for  the  future  of  the  social  se- 
curity system,  the  reassurance  that 
the  system  will  remain  solvent  in  the 
future.  The  most  serious  problem  for 
social  security  has  not  been  the  short- 
term  financing  problem  or  the  long- 
term  financing  problem,  but  rather 
the  loss  of  public  confidence  in  the 
social  seciulty  system  itself.  In  the  last 
few  years,  the  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation between  18  and  49  with  little  or 
no  confidence  in  the  future  of  social 
security  has  increased  from  Just  under 
half  to  over  three-quarters.  This  mas- 
sive loss  In  public  confidence  threatens 
the  compact  across  generations  that  is 
the  basis  for  the  entire  social  security 
program.  Growing  doubts  about  the 
futtire  of  social  security  weaken  the 
willingness  of  workers  to  support  the 
payroll  tax  which  finances  the  system. 
The  bill  before  us  represents  a  dra- 
matic step  toward  restoring  public 
confidence  in  social  security.  For  the 


first  time  In  more  than  a  decade,  with 
the  enactment  of  this  legislation, 
there  will  be  no  projected  long-run  or 
short-run  financing  shortfall  In  social 
security.  Just  as  importantly,  despite 
several  years  of  public  debate  and  po- 
litical stalemate  which  have  preceded 
this  legislation,  the  Congress  has  dem- 
onstrated this  year  that  it  can  work  re- 
sponsibly and  in  a  truly  bipartisan 
fashion  when  necessary  to  maintain  a 
vitally  important  public  commitment 
to  present  and  future  generations  of 
retired  Americans. 

This  legislation  provides  adequate  fi- 
nancing for  social  security  without 
placing  an  undue  burden  on  any  single 
group  of  beneficiaries  or  taxpayers. 
Ultimately  there  is  no  painless  solu- 
tion to  social  security's  financing  prob- 
lems, but  this  bill  spreads  the  burden 
about  as  evenly  as  possible.  About  a 
third  of  the  $165  billion  in  new  financ- 
ing would  affect  employers  and  work- 
ers, a  third  would  affect  other  ac- 
counts in  the  budget,  and  a  third 
would  affect  beneficiaries.  Because  the 
financial  burdens  are  broadly  shared, 
they  are  minimal  for  any  particular 
group  of  individuals. 

In  addition,  it  is  worth  noting  that 
despite  the  urgent  need  for  chsmges  to 
improve  social  security  financing,  the 
Congress  also  has  taken  this  opportu- 
nity to  make  some  changes  to  improve 
the  program  as  well.  There  are  four 
provisions  in  this  bill  which  improve 
benefits  for  divorced,  widowed,  and 
disabled  spouses— improvements  that 
have  been  long  overdue.  In  addition, 
there  are  two  provisions  which  will 
provide  better  incentives  for  older 
workers  in  the  future  who  wish  to  con- 
tinue working  beyond  the  normal  re- 
tirement age.  The  first  liberalizes  the 
earnings  test  somewhat,  to  improve 
social  security  benefits  for  those  who 
continue  earning  some  income  after 
they  begin  receiving  social  security 
benefits.  The  second  incentive  is  a 
gradual  increase  in  the  delayed  retire- 
ment credit  so  that  workers  who  delay 
their  retirement  after  age  65  wiU  no 
longer  lose  the  full  actuarial  value  of 
their  social  security  benefits  as  a 
result. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  legisla- 
tion will  provide  the  necessary  tonic 
for  our  ailing  social  security  system. 
On  balance,  I  believe  it  is  a  fair  and 
reasonable  compromise  solution.  As  in 
any  compromise,  however,  good  pro- 
posals were  lost  in  the  interest  of  forg- 
ing a  package  which  would  be  accepta- 
ble to  both  Chambers.  There  were  five 
areas  in  particular  where  I  feel  the 
Senate  was  forced  to  recede  with  re- 
spect to  worthy  ideas,  and  I  truly 
regret  that  we  could  not  come  to  the 
floor  tonight  with  legislation  that  in- 
cluded these  provisions  from  the 
Senate  blU. 

Most  Importantly,  the  Senate  had  to 
recede  on  its  solution  to  the  long-run 
financing  problem.  In  my  Judgment, 


the  Senate  version  was  much  better 
than  the  House  provision  we  accepted 
which  raises  the  retirement  age  to  67 
by  2027.  The  provision  passed  by  the 
Senate  involved  raising  the  retirement 
age  to  only  66.  gradually  phasing  in 
the  increase  between  2000  and  2015. 
This  increase  In  the  retirement  age 
was  coupled  with  an  across-the-board 
5.3-percent  reduction  in  the  basic  ben- 
efit amount,  gradually  phasing  in  the 
reduction  between  2000  and  2008. 

Our   provision   had   several   advan- 
tages over  the  House  bill.  First,  it  in- 
volved only  a  1-year  increase  in  the  re- 
tirement age  in  recognition  of  the  fact 
that,   though   many   may   choose   20 
years  from  now  to  work  longer,  there 
will  continue  to  be  workers  with  poor 
health,  low  skill  levels,  and  inconsist- 
ent work  histories  who  will  be  phys- 
ically imable  to  work  or  will  be  unable 
to  find  employment  when  they  are 
older.  The  1-year  Increase  in  retire- 
ment age  would  have  avoided  unfairly 
penalizing  these  workers.  Second,  the 
combination  of  these  two  provisions 
would  have  spread  the  burden  of  the 
additional  financing  across  a  broader 
group  of  individuals,  with  a  less  severe 
effect  on  any  particular  group.  While 
the  retirement  age  increase  would  be  a 
reduction  in  benefits  for  retirees  only, 
and    a   reduction    concentrated    most 
heavily  on  those  who  take  early  retire- 
ment; the  5.3-percent  reduction  in  the 
basic  benefit  would  have  affected  all 
beneficiaries— retirees,   survivors,   and 
the   disabled— equally.  The  combina- 
tion of  the  two  would  have  protected 
siurvlvor    and   disability    beneficiarlf 
without  placing  an  unfair  or 
burden    on    retirees    of    the    fiiCure. 
Third,  the  combined  effect  of  these 
provisions  would  have  resulted  in  a 
less  severe  reduction  in  benefits  for 
any    particular    beneficiary    in    the 
future.  While  raising  the  retirement 
age  by  2  years  will  eventually  reduce 
monthly  benefits  by  13.3  percent  for 
someone  retiring  at  65,  the  combina- 
tion in  the  Senate  bill  would  have  re- 
duced benefits  by  only  11.6  percent  for 
someone  retiring  at  age  65. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  a  table  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

COMPARISON  OF  THE  EFFECTS  ON  MONTHLY  SOCIAL  SECU- 
RITY BENEFITS  OF  THE  LONG-TERM  nNANONG  PROVI- 
SIONS IN  THE  HOUSE  AND  SENATE  VERSIONS  OF  H.R. 
1900 
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Mr.  HEINZ.  In  short.  Mr.  President. 
I  believe  the  Senate  had  a  better  long- 
run  financing  proposal— one  that 
would  have  been  fairer  and  more  equi- 
table. But  unfortimately  the  House 
proposal  to  raise  the  retirement  age  to 
67  prevailed. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  regret  that  the 
House  conferees  where  not  willing  to 
accept  the  Senate  provision  which 
would  have  completely  eliminated  the 
earnings  limit  In  social  security  by 
1995.  Fortunately,  the  rate  at  which 
social  security  benefits  are  reduced  for 
earnings  was  lowered  somewhat  In  the 
conference  agreement,  so  that  those 
with  earnings  Just  over  the  $6,600 
limit  will  not  face  such  a  large  margin- 
al tax  rate.  But  I  am  concerned  that 
we  have  not  done  enough. 

The  earnings  limit,  or  retirement 
test,  is  a  powerful  factor  in  forcing 
older  persons  who  want  to  work  out  of 
the  labor  force.  Many  people,  in  fact, 
believe  that  they  will  lose  their  entire 
social  security  benefit  if  they  earn 
more  than  the  limit.  Continuing  to  dis- 
courage older  people  from  working  is 
neither  good  national  policy,  nor  does 
it  conform  with  the  interests  and 
wishes  of  older  persons  themselves. 
We  need  to  change  these  disincentives 
if  we  are  going  to  encourage  produc- 
tive older  persons  to  stay  in  the  work 
force,  to  contribute  to  our  economy, 
and  to  continue  to  meet  their  own  eco- 
nomic needs  in  independence  and  dig- 
nity. By  failing  to  raise  the  earnings 
limit  I  fear  that  we  have  missed  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  to  provide  encour- 
agement to  older  workers. 

I  am  also  disappointed  that  the 
House  conferees  refused  to  agree  to 
the  Senate  tax  credit  for  the  self-em- 
ployed. In  my  Judgment,  the  Senate 
provision  would  have  reduced  the 
amount  of  net  tax  Increase  for  the 
self-employed  resulting  from  the  In- 
crease in  self-employment  social  secu- 
rity tax  rates.  Although  I  have  sup- 
ported the  notion  that  the  self-em- 
ployed should  contribute  for  their 
social  security  benefits  at  the  same 
rate  as  the  employer-employee,  I  have 
also  felt  very  strongly  that  this  adjust- 
ment should  not  significantly  raise  the 
tax  burden  for  the  self-employed.  I  am 
particularly  concerned  that  the  net  in- 
crease in  taxes  not  be  too  large  in  the 
first  few  years.  Unfortunately,  the 
House  provision  which  was  adopted 
provides  a  smaller  tax  credit  in  the  ini- 
tial years  than  the  Senate  provision.  I 
can  only  hope  that  this  smaller  credit 
will  not  result  In  an  excessive  and 
unfair  added  tax  burden  for  the  self- 
employed. 

Mr.  President.  I  must  say  I  also 
regret  that  the  House  conferees  were 
unwilling  to  accept  the  very  limited 


exemption  from  social  security  for  em- 
ployers and  employees  who  are  consci- 
entiously opposed  to  accepting  Insur- 
ance. My  amendment,  incorporated  in 
the  Senate  bill,  would  have  permitted 
mostly  Amish  employees  who  worked 
for  an  Amish  employer  to  avoid  paying 
contributions  to  social  seciuity.  While 
I  believe  coverage  under  social  security 
should  be  universal.  I  also  believe  that 
we  should  respect  the  religious  convic- 
tions of  our  citizens,  and  where  these 
convictions  conflict  with  the  law. 
make  an  effort  to  exempt  them  if  pos- 
sible. In  this  case,  the  Amish  would 
have  waived  their  right  to  all  future 
social  security  benefits.  Their  convic- 
tions would  have  placed  no  burden  on 
their  non-Amish  neighbors.  I  think  it 
is  shameful  that  we  were  unable  to 
make  this  adjustment  in  the  law. 
which  to  the  Congress  is  so  minor,  and 
to  the  Amish  is  so  important. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  although  I 
am  pleased  that  the  conference  agree- 
ment would  remove  the  social  security 
trust  funds  from  the  unified  budget  in 
1992.  I  regret  that  the  House  confer- 
ees insisted  upon  removing  the  two 
medicare  trust  funds— HI  and  SMI— 
along  with  the  OASDI  trust  funds. 
The  medicare  program  is  really  quite 
different  from  the  cash  benefit  pro- 
gams.  First,  there  is  not  the  inherent 
relationship  between  the  workers 
earnings  and  the  benefits  received 
under  medicare  that  there  is  in 
OASDI.  More  Importantly,  the  medi- 
care program  faces  extremely  serious 
financing  problems  beginning  in  the 
next  2  or  3  years— problems  which 
have  not  yet  been  addressed  in  legisla- 
tion. It  Is  quite  possible  that  the  entire 
system  of  financing  medicare  will  need 
to  be  restructured  in  the  near  future 
to  assure  its  financial  health.  Since 
this  effort  will  in  all  likelihood  involve 
spending  and  revenue  decisions  quite 
different  than  those  which  might  be 
made  for  a  stable,  well-financed  retire- 
ment system.  I  believe  It  was  inappro- 
priate for  the  House  to  decide  to  move 
this  program  outside  the  unified 
budget  at  this  time. 

Despite  my  concerns  about  these 
specific  elements  of  the  conference 
agreement.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
this  legislation  is.  all  things  consid- 
ered, a  reasonable  solution  to  our 
pressing  social  security  financial  prob- 
lems. It  will  meet  the  financing  needs 
of  this  program  In  this  decade  as  long 
as  the  economy  performs  as  well  as  or 
better  than  our  purposely  conservative 
projections  for  it.  And  in  the  long  run, 
this  legislation  will  resolve  the  fore- 
casted 75-year  deficit  in  the  program.  I 
commend  all  of  my  colleagues  who 
have  worked  so  hard  to  complete  this 
legislation.  With  its  passage  tonight 
we  can  demonstrate  once  again  to 
today's  younger  workers  our  commit- 
ment to  preserving  the  social  security 
system. 
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Mr.  President.  I  will  Just  say  very 
briefly  that  when  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  says  that  this  conference 
report  is  better  than  the  original  pro- 
vision agreed  to  by  the  President,  by 
the  majority  leader,  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House,  and  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  National  Commission 
on  Social  Security  Reform,  he  is  right. 
This  is  better,  and  it  is  better  for  one 
reason  principally  which  he  has  re- 
ferred to  and  that  is  It  has  a  better 
stabilizer.  It  is  more  likely  to  do  the 
Job  even  than  that  which  the  Commis- 
sion, with  the  President's  concurrence, 
recommended  to  this  and  the  other 
body. 

Yes,  I  know  there  are  probably  some 
things  in  the  bill  we  would  all  like  a 
little  bit  differently.  I  was  the  princi- 
pal architect  of  the  long-term  provi- 
sions where  we  had  a  balance  between 
raising  retirement  age  1  year,  reducing 
the  replacement  rate  by  about  5  per- 
cent, and  then  bringing  in  much  faster 
the  delayed  retirement  credit  and 
phasing  out  much  faster  the  retire- 
ment test,  and  I  would  be  dishonest 
with  you  if  I  did  not  say  our  provision 
was  better  than  the  House  provision, 
going  from  65  to  67. 1  think  we  have  a 
better  provision  in  terms  of  incentive 
for  people  to  work  because  of  the 
delay  in  retirement  credit  phasing  be- 
cause of  the  phaseout  of  the  retire- 
ment test. 

I  think  we  spread  the  burden  around 
in  terms  of  slowing  the  growth  of  ben- 
efits a  good  deal  more  evenly,  not  a 
great  dramatic  difference  perhaps,  but 
more  evenly. 

I  would  have  liked  to  have  seen  that 
prevail.  We  lost  most  of  the  speedup 
from  S.  1,  the  delayed  retirement 
credit,  but  what  we  have  in  this  bill  is 
exactly  what  was  in  S.  1,  the  delayed 
retirement  credit. 

We  have  a  better  provision  of  the  re- 
tirement test  that  was  in  S.  1  but  not 
as  good  as  what  we  sent  to  the  House. 
I  regret  we  lost  that  but  on  a  bal- 
ance this  bill  is  a  reasonable  bill  and  it 
complies  with  about  everything  the 
National  Commission  recommended. 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  join  us  in  supporting  this. 
It  is  a  good  start  and  it  is  going  to  do 
the  Job,  and  I  guess  that  is  the  best  we 
could  really  ask. 

Finally,  one  last  observation:  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  did  a  superb 
Job,  as  did  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
and  the  other  conferees.  Senator  Dah- 
FORTH,  Senator  Chatee,  Senator  Moy- 
NiHAN,  to  name  just  a  few.  The  Senate 
conferees  rigorously  upheld  at  every 
opportunity  the  Senate  position.  I 
have  never  seen  a  more  faithful  group 
of  conferees,  and  we  did  not  lose  every 
battle.  We  got  about  halfway  in  most 
of  these  cases. 

I  think  you  can  always  ask  to  do 
better  but  when  you  go  through  nego- 
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tiation  you  are  not  going  to  win  them 
all  and  we  did  not. 

Well.  Iffr.  President.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  for  yielding  and 
I  commend  him  on  his  good  work. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  will  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  my  friend.  One 
brief  question:  Please  clarify  for  me 
one  of  the  other  parts  of  this  which 
seems  to  have  a  great  deal  of  confu- 
sion. The  House,  as  I  understand  it, 
would  not  put  language  in  the  bill  that 
deleted  the  payments  of  social  security 
to  illegal  aliens.  We  included  that  on 
this  side.  During  the  explanation  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  he  said 
something  about  illegal  aliens.  As  I  un- 
derstand it,  we  basically  came  out  of 
conference  with  the  House  position 
that  we  essentially  would  continue  to 
make  social  security  payments  to  ille- 
gal aliens.  Am  I  misinformed  or  is  that 

accurate?  

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  will  just  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  there  was  no 
House  provision  on  Ulegal  aliens.  We 
did  not  get  everything  we  wanted  in  il- 
legal aliens,  but  they  had  no  provision. 
Mr.  EXON.  I  would  simply  Inform 
my  friend  from  Kansas  that  one  of  the 
Congressmen  from  my  State  intro- 
duced such  a  proposal  and  was  turned 
down  in  that  committee  so  you  would 
not  know  about  that.  But  is  it  not  true 
that  we  did  address  that  matter  on 
this  side  and  we  went  to  conference 
with  the  provision  that  would  have 
provided  for  not  paying  social  security 
to  illegal  aliens,  and  was  not  that  basi- 
cally eliminated  in  the  conference? 
Mr.  DOLE.  It  was  modified. 
Mr.  EXON.  That  is  what  I  want. 
Was  it  just  watered  down  or  did  we 
sink  the  ship. 

Mr.  DOLE.  No.  it  was  modified.  The 
ship  did  not  sink.  I  must  say  that  even 
on  the  Senate  side  there  were  differ- 
ent views  on  illegal  aliens.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  was  a  strong  support- 
er of  the  Senate  position  and  we  indi- 
cated to  the  House  conferees  we  could 
not  come  back  to  the  Senate  without  a 
substantial  provision  on  illegal  aliens. 
So  I  contacted  the  Senator  from  Iowa, 
Senator  GRASSLry.  who  has  a  domi- 
nant interest  in  this,  and  I  understand 
he  contacted  some  other  Senators.  He 
came  to  the  conference.  He  discussed 
it  with  staff.  He  discussed  it  with  Mr. 
Svahn  of  HHS.  the  former  Social  Se- 
curity Commissioner,  and  advised  us 
that  he  was  satisfied  with  the  provi- 
sion. 

Mr.  EXON.  The  Senator  does  not 
have  to  satisfy  him,  he  has  to  satisfy 
me. 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  understand. 
Mr.  EXON.  That  is  the  reason  for 
the  question. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Let  me  find  the  commit- 
tee report  language  and  I  will  come 
back  to  that  question. 
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I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. I  will  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 

ask  for  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  recog- 
nized. Before  the  Senator  begins,  the 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  no 
comment  that  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  now  speaking  is  to  make  will 
change  a  single  vote  in  the  Senate.  I 
make,  however,  this  very,  very  brief 
statement.  My  colleagues.  I  will  reaf- 
firm my  vote  of  1935  for  social  securi- 
ty. That  legislation  passed  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  a  vote  of 
372  to  33  on  April  19.  1935.  The 
Senate,  on  June  19,  passed  the  meas- 
ure by  an  impressive  vote  of  77  to  6. 

We  have  all,  I  believe,  studied  the 
subject  matter  very,  very  carefully.  I 
think  that  I  have  given  even  more  per- 
sonal attention  away  from  the  floor  to 
reading  the  remarks  of  my  colleagues, 
to  talking  with  many  constituents  on 
this  matter,  than  almost  any  measure 
that  has  been  before  us  in  recent 
months,  perhaps  in  recent  years. 

I  will,  Mr.  President,  vote  for  the 
conference  report.  I  believe  that  we 
must  be  realistic  in  this  crucial  hour.  I 
believe  that,  on  balance,  the  Senate 
will  do  well— not  all  of  us  satisfied,  of 
course— to  act  as  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  acted,  act,  yes.  in  the  af- 
firmative, forward  the  bill  to  the 
President,  which  he  will  sign  into  law. 
We  have  then  acted  in  both  bodies  in 
the  best  tradition  of  this  historic  bill. 
We  know  that  not  all  the  provisions 
suit  us.  I  trust  I  do  call  for  a  unified 
vote,  although  there  will  be  votes 
against  the  report  here  as  in  the 
House.  I  respect  differing  conclusions 
of  my  colleagues. 

I  thank  ray  colleagues  for  their  at- 
tention. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
as  I  reflected  on  what  I  might  say  to 
the  Senate  on  this  occasion.  I  could 
not  help  recall  what  Samuel  Goldwyn 
was  supposed  to  have  said  on  a  similar 
moment.  He  said,  "I  am  sick  and  tired 
of  these  old  cliches.  Get  me  some  new 
ones." 

Well,  I  have  not  been  able  to  come 
up  with  any  new  cliches  and  I  am  not 
really  eager  to  try  to  persuade  any- 
body to  my  point  of  view.  But  I  do 
want  to  explain  my  point  of  view  be- 
cause 2  or  3  years  from  now.  if  we 
should  happen  to  be  back  in  this 
Chamber  doing  another  once  in  a  life- 
time shoring  up  of  the  social  security 
system.  I  would  like  to  have  a  record 
of  the  fact  that  at  least  some  Members 
knew  that  was  likely  or  at  least  possi- 
ble to  happen. 

Last  night.  I  voted  for  the  passage  of 
this  bill.  I  made  no  effort  to  make  any 


public  explanation  of  it.  Afterward,  a 
number  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
expressed  some  surprise  that  I  had 
voted  for  it  because  I  had  rigorously 
criticized  certain  provisions  of  it. 

I  criticized  general  fimd  financing 
that  was  included  in  this  bill.  I  associ- 
ate myself  completely  with  the  obser- 
vations of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
That  is  a  threshold  I  never  wanted  to 
cross.  I  think  it  is  a  mistake  to  cross 
that  threshold.  I  think  it  is  bad  public 
policy.  Yet.  last  night  I  was  prepared 
to  do  so  in  voting  for  this  bill,  even 
though  I  have  been  against  it  right 
from  the  start. 

I  criticized  the  tax  provisions  in  the 
bill.  And  there  is.  and  was  last  night 
when  I  voted  for  it.  an  enormous  in- 
crease in  taxes.  A  payroll  tax  increase 
which  comes  on  top  of  a  quadrupling 
of  payroll  taxes  in  the  1970's  and  an- 
other tripling  that  is  already  in  the 
law,  a  twelvefold  increase  in  two  dec- 
ades of  the  payroll  taxes.  And  last 
night  I  was  prepared  to  vote  reluctant- 
ly for  a  further  increase  that  is  pro- 
posed in  this  bill. 

I  voted  last  night  to  tax  the  benefits 
of  people  after  I  had  voted,  along  with 
I  guess  every  other  Member  of  the 
Senate  less  than  a  year  ago,  not  to  tax 
benefits.  I  was  prepared  to  give  a  lot  of 
ground,  to  swallow  all  of  those  things 
for  two  reasons. 

First,  I  thought  it  was  critically  im- 
portant that  we  get  a  bill  and.  second, 
because  I  could  honestly  say  at  home 
or  in  this  Chamber  or  in  the  press  or 
anywhere  that  this  is  a  bill  that  we 
can  depend  upon  to  put  social  security 
on  a  sound  fiscal  basis,  a  sound  basis.  I 
could  even  remember  what  happened 
in  1977  to  Jimmy  Carter  and  all  the 
others  who  said  that  was  a  once-in-a- 
llf etlme  reform  and  we  would  never  re- 
visit that  issue  and  I  thought  a  lot 
about  it  before  I  made  the  statement. 
But.  based  on  what  was  before  us 
last  night.  I  could  say,  any  Senator 
could  say,  the  actuaries  could  say,  that 
this  bill  is  solid,  and  under  any  reason- 
able foreseeable  circumstances  we  are 
going  to  put  social  security  on  a  sound 
basis.  And  that  means  the  retirees  are 
never  going  to  have  to  be  uncertain 
again  imder  any  reasonably  foreseea- 
ble economic  circumstances. 

And  it  means  that  the  taxpayers. 
particularly  the  younger  generation  of 
working  men  and  women,  who  are 
really  restless  about  the  rising  burden 
of  taxes  that  has  been  imposed  upon 
them,  that  we  could  say  to  them. 
"Look,  social  security  is  solid.  It  is  sol- 
vent. It  is  going  to  be  there  when  you 
retire.  Be  of  good  spirit  as  you  pay  the 
taxes.  It  is  a  fair  deal." 

That  is  why  I  voted  for  this  last 
night. 

Well,  they  went  to  conference  today 
and  they  did  a  lot  of  things  I  did  not 
approve  of.  I  heard,  for  one  thing, 
they  did  away  with  the  amendment 


which  I  thought  was  not  controver- 
sial—I had  hoped  it  would  not  be  con- 
troversial—as to  the  phaseout  of  the 
retirement  earnings  test.  That  really 
disappointed  me  because  getting  rid  of 
the  retirement  earnings  test  has  been 
one  of  the  most  important  objectives 
that  I  had  in  consideration  of  this 
social  seciirity  biU  and  I  judge  that  the 
retirement  earnings  test  is  one  of  the 
most  unpopular  and  unfair  provisions 
of  social  seoirity.  And  they  did  away 
with  it.  Well.  I  was  prepared  to  swal- 
low that,  because  the  fund  was  still  on 
a  sound  basis. 

Now.  then  I  heard  they  did  away 
with  the  dropout  year  provision  which 
we  put  in.  This  is  not  going  to  mean 
anything  to  some  people,  but  to  a  few 
million  mothers  who  have  to  take  a 
couple  of  years  off  to  care  for  children 
in  the  1990's  and  the  years  after  the 
turn  of  the  century,  that  is  going  to  be 
important.  And  there  are  several  mil- 
lion of  them.  I  hated  to  hear  that  they 
had  taken  that  out  of  the  bill.  That  is 
an  important  liberalization  of  the  ben- 
efits. But  I  could  swallow  that. 

I  was  sorry  when  I  had  heard  they 
did  away  with  a  little  modest  element 
of  relief  we  had  granted  to  small  busi- 
nesses, just  letting  them  deposit  their 
withholding  a  little  later  to  give  them 
a  chance  at  least  to  get  their  feet 
under  them  and  to  have  15  days  or  so 
after  the  close  of  the  month  to  deposit 
their  taxes.  But  I  could  swallow  that. 

But,  my  friends,  when  I  heard  that 
they  had  taken  the  fail-safe  out,  I 
cannot  swallow  that.  That  gets  to  the 
stomach  turning  point  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned.  Because  with  the  fall-safe 
out.  we  cannot  be  sure  we  are  not 
going  to  be  back  here  in  1985  or  1986 
patching  up  this  sytem. 

Again,  I  do  not  mind  making  sacrific- 
es and  I  am  prepared  to  go  home  and 
say  to  my  taxpayers: 

Look.  I  fought  to  keep  the  tax  Increase 
out  of  this,  but  you  have  got  to  go  for  it.  We 
had  to  do  it  because  we  have  to  put  social 
security  on  a  solvent  basis.  We  have  to 
shore  up  the  system  and  we  have  to  restore 
the  public  faith  and  credibility  In  the 
system.  It  has  not  only  got  to  be  prudently 
safe,  it  has  to  appear  to  be  safe. 

But  I  caimot  say  that  once  the  fail- 
safe has  gone. 

Now.  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
who  put  the  fall-safe  in  the  bill  in  the 
first  place  is  modest  about  the  impact 
of  that.  But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
for  many  of  us  that  was  the  final  cen- 
terpiece of  this  bill,  because  that  said 
that  if  the  trust  fimd  got  in  trouble,  if 
our  economic  projections  are  a  little 
too  rosy  and  if  things  did  not  go  as  we 
thought,  that  the  checlcs  would  still  go 
out  on  time  and  there  would  just  be  a 
little  restraint  in  the  cost-of-living 
benefit  adjustment  Increase. 

And,  significantly,  in  proposing  this, 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  held 
harmless  the  beneficiaries  who,  receive 
the  smallest  monthly  amount  because 


the  way  he  structured  it  we  pay  100 
percent  of  the  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment for  the  first  $250  of  basic  benefit 
levels.  So  we  did  not  hold  harmless  the 
people  who  might  be  getting  $800. 
$900,  $1,000.  $1,200.  even  $1,400  a 
month  for  a  couple  on  social  security 
benefits.  They  give  a  little  restraint  on 
their  COLA  if  the  trust  fund  got  into 
trouble,  but  not  the  person  down  to 
$250  or  $300  a  month.  We  took  care  of 
them. 

The  effect  of  dropping  that  out  of 
the  package  is  simply  to  leave  in  doubt 
whether  or  not  we  can  make  it 
through  1985  and  1986. 

Now.  that  is  my  opinion,  but  it  is  not 
just  my  opinion.  That  is  the  opinion  of 
the  experts,  because  before  I  came  to 
the  floor  to  advise  my  colleagues  that 
they  run  the  risk  as  they  adopt  this  of 
not  having  the  fuind  on  a  sound  basis, 
I  consulted  not  one  but  two  experts, 
and  not  just  two  experts  but  the  two 
foremost  experts  I  personally  know  on 
this  subject,  the  two  men  who  are  in 
the  position  of  professional  expertise 
to  luiow  the  most  about  it. 

I  asked  them  this  question:  I  said: 

Last  night  I  told  some  of  my  colleagues 
who  sought  my  advice  that  with  ttiat  fail- 
safe in  the  bill,  it  was  a  virtual  certainty 
that  social  security  would  t>e  on  a  sound 
basis  and  we  would  not  tiave  to  come  back 
and  patch  it  up  at  any  time  in  the  decade, 
that  with  any  reasonable  circumstances  we 
would  make  it  through,  is  that  true? 

They  both  agreed.  "Yes.  that  is 
true." 

I  said.  "Can  I  make  the  same  state- 
ment after  they  take  the  fail-safe 
out?" 

They  said,  "No.  you  cannot." 

I  said.  "What  statement  shaU  I 
make?  What  shaU  I  tell  them  if  any- 
body wants  to  Icnow  about  this?" 

What  I  was  told  was  this:  "There  is 
no  certainty  that  the  thing  is  going  to 
default.  There  is  no  certainty  that  we 
are  going  to  go  off  the  cliff  in  1985  or 
1986.  But  there  is."  and  I  quote  exact- 
ly, "a  significant  possibility  that  pre- 
cisely that  will  happen." 

Therefore,  after  2  years  of  fiddling 
around  with  this  thing  and  debating 
and  jockeying  for  position  and  terror- 
izing 36  million  people  around  this 
country  who  are  wondering  is  their 
social  security  l}enef it  going  to  be  safe 
or  is  it  going  to  be  held  hostage  at 
some  point  of  deadline  in  the  future  as 
it  has  been  so  often  in  the  past,  we  are 
right  back  where  we  started. 

I  am  not  going  to  vote  for  all  of  the 
things  in  this  bill,  most  of  which  I  do 
not  approve  of.  when  the  bottom  line 
Is  that  we  are  really  not  sure  we  are 
solving  the  problem,  that  we  might  be 
back  here 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  Will  my  colleague 
yield? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  will  yield  in  a 
moment— that  we  might  be  back  here 
in  1985  or  1986.  That  is  why  I  will  vote 
against  it. 


My  closing  remark  is.  Mr.  President, 
have  the  yeas  and  nays  been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  not  been  ordered. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  the  bill  that 
passed  last  night  was  not  as  solid  as 
the  bill  before  us  today. 

The  bill  that  passed  last  night  was 
$9.3  billion  short  in  the  short  run  and 
in  long-run  deficit  1.2  percent  of  pay- 
roll (almost  $3  billion  per  year  for  the 
next  75  years). 

The  actuaries  tell  us  that  these 
short  falls  have  been  eliminated  in  the 
conference  bill  in  both  the  short  and 
long  range. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  ex- 
pressed displeasure  with  the  fact  that 
the  retirement  earnings  test  is  not 
phased  out  in  the  conference  report. 
In  fact,  the  conference  report  liberal- 
izes the  retirement  test  in  1990— the 
same  date  as  in  the  Senate  bill.  Rather 
than  phasing  out  the  test,  the  confer- 
ence report  liberalizes  the  test  so  that 
instead  of  penalizing  an  elderly  worker 
by  $1  in  benefits  for  each  $2  they 
earn,  they  will  have  benefits  reduced 
by  $1  for  each  $3  of  earnings.  This 
substantially  reduced  the  penalty  for 
working— while  admittedly  not  going 
as  far  as  we  would  have  liked. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Louisi- 
ana has  referred  to  the  fall-safe.  That 
is  the  deficit  problem.  As  long  as  you 
have  deficits,  which  we  will  have  for 
many  years  to  come,  then  the  social 
security  payments  will  be  made.  There 
is  a  difference  between  the  fimds 
being  sound  and  the  recipients  l>eing 
soundly  paid.  We  are  going  to  do  the 
latter. 

Two  years  ago.  when  we  raised  this 
question  in  the  Budget  Committee, 
many  of  the  blue  ribbon  commission 
and  others  questioned  that  the  social 
security  trust  fund  was  even  in  trou- 
ble, and  we  cautioned  at  that  time,  Mr. 
President,  that  before  long  we  were 
going  to  be  using  general  revenues  to 
pay  social  security  benefits.  They  said. 
"Do  not  worry.  That  will  never  occur." 
Now  the  disting\ushed  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  shown  us  that  this  fear 
has  come  true. 

He  put  my  statement  into  the 
Rbcord  on  last  evening.  I  am  grateful 
to  him. 

I  want  to  associate  myself  with  his 
remarks.  We  have  now  not  only  taxed 
the  benefits  but  now  we  have  gone 
into  the  general  revenues  to  pay  bene- 
fits. We  are  on  a  means  tested  pro- 
gram and.  in  reality,  then,  instead  of 
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this  evening  crossing  a  historic  mile- 
stone and  solving  the  social  secxirlty 
problem,  and  reestablishing  the  peo- 
ple's confidence  In  the  solvency  of  the 
social  security  system,  on  the  contrary 
we  are  really  now  starting  to  create 
the  problem. 

They  will  learn  that  It  is  not  only 
means  tested  by  taxes,  but  they  really 
are  going  to  the  deficit  each  time  ben- 
efits are  paid. 

If  we  do  get  in  trouble.  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado,  in  1985  or 
1986.  we  will  Just  come  back  to  the 
general  fimd  because  the  precedent 
has  been  set  to  finance  benefits  from 
the  deficit. 

The  only  thing  we  have  to  fear  is  the 
lack  of  fear  of  deficits  in  this  national 
Congress.  We  are  going  on  wllly-nllly. 
This  social  security  bill  adds  $48  bU- 
lion  over  a  7-year  period  of  general 
revenues,  about  a  $7  billion  a  year  in  a 
new  spending  program,  unable  to  be  fi- 
nanced out  of  the  trust  fiuid.  There- 
fore. I  will  oppose  the  conference 
report.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.     DANPORTH     addressed     the 

Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President.  I 
will  vote  for  the  conference  report.  I 
have  supported  this  bill  from  the 
outset.  I  was  one  of  the  original  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  1.  I  believe  this  is  the 
only  responsible  alternative  we  have. 
But  I  would  like  to  point  out  the  fact 
that  while  we  have  made  the  effort 
and  have  succeeded  in  holding  harm- 
less employed  individuals  from  the 
effect  of  tax  increases  on  them,  we 
have  far  from  held  harmless  those 
who  are  self-employed.  We  have  pro- 
vided some  credit  on  income  taxes  for 
social  security  taxes  paid.  But  the  net 
effect  of  the  conference  report  that  is 
now  before  us  is  that  for  a  self-em- 
ployed, unmarried  person  with  an 
income  of  $15,000,  we  are  increasing 
the  total  tax  liability  of  that  individ- 
ual by  $217. 
For  a  self-employed,  single  individ- 
.  ual  with  a  $30,000  income,  we  are  in- 
creasing that  individual's  net  tax  li- 
ability by  $435. 

Mr.  President,  the  effect  of  this  will 
be  that  when,  for  these  individuals, 
the  social  security  tax  and  the  income 
tax  liabilities  are  added  up,  the  indi- 
vidual with  a  $15,000  income  will  pay  a 
total  of  $3,496  in  taxes,  and  the  person 
with  a  $30,000  income  will  pay  a  total 
of  $9,163  in  taxes. 

We  are  landing  a  haymaker  punch 
at  the  self-employed  people  of  this 
country,  and  the  low-  or  middle- 
income  self-employed  people  of  this 
country. 

Bfo.  President,  who  are  these  individ- 
uals? These  people  constitute  the 
backbone  of  our  country.  Most  farm- 
ers are  self-employed  individuals.  Most 
farmers  are  hit  by  this  tremendous  in- 
crease in  tax  liability. 


We  know  that  the  real  estate  sales 
people  have  been  particularly  interest- 
ed in  the  self-employment  tax.  They 
are  certainly  not  doing  too  well  in 
their  business  these  days.  Aside  from 
them,  the  small  contractor,  the  home 
repair  person,  the  person  who  owns 
the  comer  grocery  store,  some  of  the 
most  tenuous  people  in  our  society, 
economically,  are  going  to  be  hit  by  a 
very  significant  increase  in  their  tax  11- 
abUity. 

We  in  the  Senate  recognized  this 
problem  and  did  our  best  to  expand 
the  credit  that  was  recommended  by 
the  Commission  and  the  credit  that 
was  in  the  House  bill.  We  still  would 
have  hit  these  individuals  with  a  very 
substantial  tax  increase.  It  was  my 
view  that  we  should  have  held  the  line 
in  the  conference,  that  we  should  have 
insisted  on  the  Senate  provision. 

We  did  not  do  so.  We  came  out  with 
a  pretty  fair  compromise  in  that  we 
were  closer  to  the  Senate  position 
than  the  House  position  in  the  confer- 
ence. But  the  effect  of  this  is  very  sub- 
stantial on  self-employed  individuals.  I 
point  this  out  to  the  Senate  because  it 
is  my  judgment  that  in  the  very  near 
future  we  are  going  to  have  to  face  up 
to  this  fact  or  we  are  going  to  be  driv- 
ing even  more  people  who  are  now  on 
the  brink  of  bankruptcy  over  that 
brink. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  DANPORTH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ator has  well  expressed  this  provision 
in  terms  of  dollars  now.  I  believe  the 
figure  in  the  Senate  bill  was  3  percent 
for  1984. 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  The  Finance  Com- 
mittee bill  was  2.9  percent  in  1984  and 
the  conference  was  2.70. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  And  for  1985  and 
1986? 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  I  will  have  to  call 
on  the  committee  staff  for  that;  2.3  in 
1985  and  2.0  in  1986.  that  is  the  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  What  was  it 
before? 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  We  went  down  to 
2.1  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
hour  is  late  and  I  shall  be  brief.  With 
the  indulgence  of  my  friends  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle,  I  should  like  to 
speak  to  my  fellow  Democrats  on  this 
side. 

I  wish  to  point  out  first  of  all  that 
this  bill  passed  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  a  margin  of  2V4  to  1. 
Among  the  Democratic  majority  in 
that  body,  it  passed  3  to  1.  A  Demo- 
cratic leadership  has  been  willing  to 
cooperate  in  this  singular  bipartisan 
effort  to  save  the  single  most  impor- 
tant domestic  program  our  party  has 


ever  brought  this  Nation.  None  other 
than  Jehhings  Rahdolfr.  if  he  will 
forgive  the  personal  statement  of  hla 
name,  who  spoke  on  this  floor,  was  on 
that  floor  50  years  ago  when  this  legis- 
lation passed.  None  the  like  has  ever 
passed  either  body  and  none  Is  more 
singularly  our  heritage  to  preserve  and 
pass  on.  By  3  to  1.  our  fellow  Demo- 
crats voted  for  this. 

Second,  I  say  to  you  that  this  Is  not 
one  subject  matter.  This  is  medicare, 
this  is  unemplojmaent  insurance.  For 
the  first  time  in  history,  we  add  a 
fourth  tier  of  unemployment  benefits 
for  those  who  have  exhausted  their 
final  Federal  supplemental  compensa- 
tion benefits.  The  new  programs 
begins  when  this  bill  \s  enacted;  the 
third  tier.  Federal  supplemental  bene- 
fits, expires  March  31.  Today  is  March 
24.  In  7  days,  if  we  do  not  pass  this, 
738.000  worthing  men  and  the  families 
behind  them  will  have  their  benefits 
cut  off.  We  provide  not  only  that  they 
continue,  but  there  is  a  reach  back  for 
those  whose  supplemental  benefits 
have  already  expired. 

I  say  to  you,  the  faU-safe  provision 
which  my  distinguished  friend  and  my 
beloved  chairman  put  into  this  provi- 
sion was  not  accepted.  But  had  we  had 
the  stabilizer,  which  during  the  long 
month  at  Blair  House  was  replicated 
for  the  years  1977-82  the  funds  would 
never  have  been  in  any  difficulty. 

The  stabilizer  says  that  when  the 
funds  drop  to  a  certain  proportion  of 
expected  outgo  during  the  year,  you 
switch  to  the  lower  of  price  or  wage  in- 
creases for  the  adjustment  in  the  ben- 
efit. That  stabilizer,  reduced  to  15  per- 
cent, is  moved  up  to  1985.  We  have 
been  given  the  1984  budget  and  now 
we  have  a  stabilizer  at  15  percent  from 
1985  through  1988,  then  its  flips  up  to 
20  percent  and  stays  that  way  indefi- 
nitely. 

I  last  say  that,  yes,  we  have  put  gen- 
eral revenues  into  this  fund.  We  have 
done  so  for  a  period  of,  at  a  very  di- 
minishing rate,  7  years.  The  men  who 
devised  this  arrangement  in  the  1930's 
expected  it  to  be  a  one-third-one-third- 
one-third  arrangement  by  now.  We 
have  had  a  very  gentle  infusion.  And 
in  a  very  short  order,  this  particular 
set  of  funds  goes  into  a  major  surplus. 
This  last  Sunday,  in  the  Washington 
Post,  a  respected  Journalist,  Mr.  John 
M.  Berry,  had  a  front-page  article  that 
went  on  at  some  length  and  which 
asked  what  the  Federal  Government 
was  going  to  do  with  the  surpluses  this 
legislation  would  generate  beginning 
in  1990?  It  is  a  problem  to  which  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  could  use- 
fully address  himself  with  more  pleas- 
ure than  with  which  he  deals  with  the 
problems  of  this  very  moment. 

We  have  a  short-term  problem  we 
have  resolved,  a  long-term  problem  we 
have  dealt  with  with  a  high  order  of 
bipartisan  competence.  It  passed  the 


House  of  Representatives  2M  to  1—243 
to  102.  A  Democratic  measure— If  Jen- 
nings Randolph  were  on  that  floor  to- 
night as  he  was  48  years  ago,  he  would 
have  voted  for  this  bill,  would  he  not, 
sir? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  My  friend.  I  voted 
for  the  initial  bill  48  years  ago.  It  was 
a  monumental  document. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Would  you  not 
have  voted  for  it  tonight,  sir? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  will  vote  aye!  I 
do  so  with  the  inner  knowledge  that  I 
do  right.  It  is  a  vote  for  people,  our 
citizens  of  this  great  and  good  land! 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  You  never  faU  us. 
Let  us  not  fail  them.  They  happen  to 
be  the  American  people. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
Just  one  brief  question  for  my  friend 
from  Kansas.  One  small  important 
part  of  this  bill  added  as  set  aside.  By 
a  small  bipartisam  effort,  we  added  a 
provision  to  finally,  years  later,  assist 
widows  who  find  themselves,  after  20 
or  30  years  of  raising  kids  and  keeping 
house  suddenly  widowed.  Because  they 
are  not  yet  60  and  they  are  not  work- 
ing, they  have  no  social  security  bene- 
fits. We  provided  a  very  modest  transi- 
tion benefit  of  6  months  for  those 
widows  55  years  or  older.  It  costs  only 
$25  million.  I  have  two  questions  for 
my  friend  from  Kansas. 

One  is.  Did  the  House  conferees 
refuse  to  accept  our  provision  in  this 
matter? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  that  the  House  conferees  did 
refuse  to  accept  that  provision.  I  can 
also  say  that  the  record  wiU  reflect 
that  on  two  occasions  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  raised  that  specific  provi- 
sion and  indicated  that  it  was  impor- 
tant to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 
On  the  last  occasion,  the  chairman  of 
the  conference  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Social  Security  Subcommittee, 
Representative  Pickle,  promised  the 
conference  and  everyone  there  that 
they  could  not  accept  this  provision  or 
the  dropout  year  provision  which  was 
added  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado.  However,  they  prom- 
ised that,  along  with  other  issues  deal- 
ing with  discrimination  against 
women,  they  would  soon  be  having 
hearings  on  the  broader  issue  of  the 
treatment  of  women  under  social  secu- 
rity. 

Mx.  LEVIN.  The  second  question  is. 
Can  I  count  on  the  chairman's  support 
on  future  efforts  in  this? 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  answer  is  unequivo- 
cally yes. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  the  Chair  and 
commend  him  on  his  efforts.  The 
problem  here  is  so  tragic  and  so  stark, 
we  must  step  up  our  efforts  to  correct 
it. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  to  the  Senators  from 
Michigan  and  Colorado,  who  are  con- 
cerned about  the  absence  of  certain 
provisions  for  women,  each  of  the  four 


equity  provisions  recommended  by  the 
National  Commission  were  adopted.  In 
addition,  the  conference  report  includ- 
ed a  modification  that  will  provide 
great  relief  for  older  women  on  social 
security  survivors  or  dependents  bene- 
fits who  also  receive  a  public  pension. 
Next  July,  they  would  have  suffered  a 
$1  for  $1  reduction  in  their  benefits  on 
account  of  their  other  public  pension. 
The  conference  report  will  provide  for 
a  one-third  disregard  of  the  public 
pension— elderly  spouses  and  widows 
and  widowers  will  only  have  two-thirds 
of  their  pensions  offset. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  ask  the  Senator  from  New 
York  a  question  and  I  do  not  ask  this 
question  to  in  any  way  prejudice  the 
conference  report  before  us.  There  \s  a 
significant  difference  between  the  fail- 
safe and  the  stabilizer,  as  I  see  it,  in 
that  the  fail-safe  is  measured  in  terms 
of  going  below  the  reserve.  The  stabi- 
lizer—I do  not  know  where  the  word 
came  from— but  it  is  not  measured 
against  the  reserve.  As  I  read  the  bill, 
either  CPI  or  wages,  whichever  is 
lower,  you  get  but  you  could  still  go 
below  the  reserve.  So  it  is  not  a  fail- 
safe, it  is  merely  saying  if  CPI  is  lower 
than  wages,  you  get  the  lower  if  the 
reserve  is  too  low.  But  it  is  not  at- 
tached to  keeping  the  reserve.  You 
could  go  below  the  reserve,  accepting 
the  lower  of  the  two,  as  I  understand 
it.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  The  Senator  is 
correct  in  that  very  technical  sense. 
The  stabilizer— the  word  came  from 
the  distingiiished  Chairman  of  the 
President's  Commission,  Mr.  Green- 
span. It  Is  triggered  by  the  reserve  and 
the  language  added  by  the  House 
Members  is  that  when  it  goes  below  15 
percent  for  this  4-year  period,  then  20, 
the  trustees  are  to  automatically  go  to 
the  lesser  of  the  two  indices  and 
report  in  writing  to  the  Congress  as  to 
what  other,  if  any,  measures  are  re- 
quired. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
wUl  the  Senator  yield  to  me  briefly? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  want  to  point 
out  that  while  I  favor  the  stabilizer 
provision,  it  will  have  absolutely  no 
effect  whatsoever  on  the  stability  of 
the  fund  or  the  ability  of  the  fund  to 
meet  its  projected  payments  during 
the  balance  of  this  decade  under 
either  of  the  two  economic  scenarios, 
that  is,  2(b)  and  3,  wliich  were  under 
consideration  by  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee and  by  the  National  Commission. 
It  is  a  worthy  provision,  it  Is  a  useful 
provision,  but  it  is  Irrelevant  to  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  we  are 
going  to  make  it  through  1985,  1986, 
and  1987,  according  to  the  staff  direc- 
tor of  the  National  Commission  on 
Social  Security  Reform  with  whom  I 
have  discussed  this  matter  tonight. 


Mr.  DOBCENICI.  I  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor, I  understood  that  very  clearly  and 
I  think  that  is  why  I  asked  the  ques- 
tion, not  because  that  should  be  the 
conclusive  issue  but  "stabilizer"  some- 
how sounds  like 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  It  sounds  better 
than  it  is. 

liCr.  DOIiOINICI  [continuing].  FaU- 
safe. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Exactly. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  point  I  was 
making  is  they  are  not  the  same  be- 
cause as  the  Senator  has  indicated, 
even  if  you  go  with  the  lower  of  the 
two,  it  is  not  triggered  up  against  pre- 
serving a  reserve  but,  rather,  triggered 
up  against  making  a  report  that  you 
are  in  trouble,  as  I  understand  the  bilL 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
briefly? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  do  not  think  the  faU- 
safe  is  fail-safe  either.  We  can  argue 
semantics  all  night  long,  but  If  you 
reduce  the  COLA  to  zero  with  the  fail- 
safe and  the  fimd  still  does  not  have 
enough  money  to  pay  the  checks,  it  is 
obviously  not  fail-safe.  This  is  all  sort 
of  a  semantic  game. 

I  must  also  say  that  the  same  actu- 
aries being  cited  tonight  for  forecasts 
were  the  same  ones  who  told  us  in 
1977  that  we  did  not  have  a  thing  to 
worry  about  for  40  years.  Now,  if  they 
are  the  same  actuaries  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  is  relying  on  tonight.  I 
think  one  is  the  same  one  I  relied  on 
this  afternoon.  I  hope  he  gave  me  ac- 
ciu^te  information  when  he  told  me 
this  afternoon  that  the  stabilizer  as 
modified  was  a  good  trade.  That  was 
his  statement  to  me. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  it  is  not  my  pur- 
pose for  a  second  to  dispute  the  value 
of  the  stabilizer  provision  but  only  to 
underscore,  as  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  said,  that  it  has  a  different 
function. 

I  had  not  intended  to  get  into  a  de- 
tailed explanation  of  this.  But  under 
both  economic  scenarios  which  were 
within  the  contemplation  of  the  Com- 
mission and  the  Finance  Committee 
and  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
and  the  House  and  the  Senate,  it  is  an- 
ticipated that  wages  will  rise  more  rap- 
idly than  prices  and  since  that  is  the 
case  the  so-called  stabilizer  would  have 
no  effect. 

Now,  if  some  different  set  of  eco- 
nomic conditions  prevail  than  any 
than  were  considered,  it  is  conceivable 
it  would  have  some  effect  but  under 
the  conditions  which  we  deemed  as 
the  outer  parameters  of  what  we 
would  think  at>out  in  preparing  this 
bill  it  would  not  have  any  effect.  It  is, 
nonetheless,  a  worthwhile  provision. 

Let  me  also  emphasize  to  the  Sena- 
tor—I said  it  earlier  but  I  want  to  say 
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it  again— that  I  am  not  predicting  the 
trust  fund  will  go  broke  in  1985  or  on 
any  other  particular  date.  My  bottom 
line  for  support  of  the  bill  was  a  rea- 
sonable assurance,  not  an  absolute, 
ironclad  guarantee,  but  the  assurance 
that  a  trustee  would  expect  a  pruden- 
tial assurance,  a  coverage  of  all  reason- 
ably foreseeable  circumstances— not 
every  manageable  circxmistance  but 
Just  what  can  be  reasonably  foreseen 
by  people  who  see  themselves  as  the 
trustees  of  a  system  that  we  have  got 
the  Job  done.  Last  night's  bill  did  that. 
In  my  opinion  and  in  the  opinion  of 
experts,  there  is  a  significant  possibili- 
ty—I  quote,  "a  significant  possibili- 
ty"—that  the  bill  in  its  present  form 
will  not  fulfill  that  requirement. 

I  am  not  willing  to  take  that  risk  but 
I  do  not  predict  that  we  are  going 
bankrupt  in  1985  or  1986,  Just  that 
there  Is  a  significant  possibility  that 
we  will  not  be  able  to  make  ends  meet, 
and  that  is  not  good  enough  after  all 
we  have  been  through. 

The  PRESroiNa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President, 
having  distinguished  between  the  sta- 
bilizer and  the  fail-safe,  I  think  it  is 
only  fair  to  say  that  from  the  stand- 
point of  possibilities,  I  agree  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas 
with  reference  to  the  fail-safe  provi- 
sions. They  are  fail-safe  with  respect 
to  getting  down  to  no  COLA  at  all,  and 
then  if  you  have  to  go  below  it,  obvi- 
ously you  would  be  in  a  state  of  re- 
serve bankruptcy.  The  fail-safe  only 
provided  for  adjusting  the  cost  of 
living.  It  did  not  provide  for  going 
below  it.  So  in  that  resi>ect  I  did  not 
mean  to  imply  to  the  contrary,  and  I 
indicate  in  my  opinion  he  is  correct  in 
that  observation  also.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
managers  of  the  bill  are  prepared  to 
do  so.  I  am  prepared  to  suggest  that 
time  has  arrived  when  we  should  go 
ahead  and  put  the  question  to  the 
Senate.  Mr.  President.  I  make  only 
these  general  observations  and  do  so 
briefly  at  1:25  in  the  morning. 

I  do  not  recall  in  my  years  in  the 
Senate  ever  seeing  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  pass  a  bill  that  we 
agreed  was  perfect.  I  do  not  recall  one 
that  I  have  ever  seen  that  I  was 
wholly  pleased  with.  Some  I  like 
better  than  others.  But  I  really  do  not 
think  it  is  in  the  nature  of  representa- 
tive government  that  we  often  achieve 
perfectioiL 

It  is  the  genius  of  this  system  per- 
haps, though  the  Republican  concept 
In  general,  that  the  very  pluralism 
that  puts  us  here  in  the  place  of  tnist 
guarantees  that  there  will  be  an  ex- 
quisite diversity  of  opinions  and  ideas 
that  will  result  in  something  that  is  es- 
sentially unsatisfactory  in  some  re- 


spect to  virtually  every  Member  of 
Congress. 

I  acknowledge  the  reservations,  I  re- 
spect the  concerns  that  Members  have 
about  this  conference  report. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  there  is  a 
broader  and  deeper  perspective  at 
hand.  In  the  course  of  our  history, 
there  are  times  when  the  country  de- 
mands that  we  do  something— in  civil 
rights,  in  national  defense,  in  environ- 
mental legislation.  Whatever  it  may 
be,  in  its  own  inimitable,  unmistakable 
way.  the  people  of  this  country  gather 
up  and  demand  that  we  do  something 
to  correct,  to  innovate  or  to  change 
the  status  quo.  I  believe  this  is  such  a 
decisive  moment. 

I  think  the  coimtry  is  telling  us  to 
get  on  with  the  business  of  fixing  the 
social  security  system.  I  do  not  think 
the  country  is  telling  us  we  have  to  do 
all  of  it  tonight.  I  think  they  imder- 
stand  that  we  understand  we  are  going 
to  do  the  best  we  can  but  we  will  come 
back  for  another  bite.  There  will  be 
other  bills.  There  will  be  the  inevita- 
ble cleanup  hitter.  There  wiU  be  the 
corrections  that  have  to  be  attended  to 
next  month  or  the  month  after  that  or 
in  the  next  session  because,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  learn  from  our  experience. 
But  there  is  a  fundamental  responsi- 
bility to  deal  with  the  demand  of  the 
Nation  to  deal  with  this  issue. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  fails  to  do  so,  I  believe 
we  will  incur  the  wrath  of  the  Repub- 
lic. If  the  bipartisan  Commission  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  the  col- 
lective leadership  of  the  Congress  can 
subordinate  their  differences  and 
produce  a  virtually  unanimous  report, 
then  surely  the  country  has  the  right 
to  expect  that  we  will  implement  It.  If 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  can  at'opt  this  imper- 
fect vessel  as  the  best  effort  of  this 
Congress  at  this  time,  then  surely  we 
should  take  account  of  the  responsive- 
ness of  this  body  in  attending  to  the 
needs  of  the  Nation. 

This  is  not  a  perfect  bill.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. But  we  are  not  a  perfect  body. 
This  is  not  the  last  word  to  be  spoken, 
Mr.  President,  but  is  the  first  best 
effort  that  we  can  make  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  that  the  wrath 
of  the  people  of  this  coimtry  will  not 
come  down  upon  the  head  and  shoul- 
ders of  this  Senate  for  failing  to 
attend  to  the  clear  responsibility  that 
the  Nation  is  asking  of  it. 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  and  I  will  Just 
take  1  minute  to  say  as  sincerely  as  I 
can  that  every  major  provision  recom- 
mended by  the  Social  Secxurlty  Com- 
mission Is  in  this  bill,  every  major  pro- 
vision unchanged,  every  major  provi- 
sion. 


The  bill  that  left  the  Senate  last 
night  was  $9.3  billion  short  in  the 
short  run  and  0.2  percent  of  payroll, 
almost  $3  billion  a  year,  in  the  long 
run— the  next  75  years.  The  actuaries 
tell  us  that  the  bill  we  brought  back  Is 
actuarially  sound  in  the  short  term 
and  long  term. 

I  say.  as  Just  one  member  of  the 
Commission,  that  we  have  done  a  lot 
of  work  on  this  proposal.  As  the  ma- 
jority leader  said,  it  Is  not  perfect.  We 
have  7  years  to  address  the  earnings 
test,  for  example,  if  the  Congress  de- 
sires to  go  further  in  this  area.  It  does 
not  take  effect  until  1990.  We  have  a 
bit  of  the  alien  piece  too,  and  that  is 
enough  to  sustain  it.  We  will  be  happy 
to  have  additional  hearings  and  work 
in  that  area.  If  anything  Is  not  quite 
satisfactory,  we  have  time  to  make 
changes. 

My  point  is  that  every  major  provi- 
sion—the taxing  of  benefits,  the  COLA 
adjustment,  the  acceleration  of  pay- 
roll taxes,  the  expansion  of  coverage— 
in  this  case,  to  Federal  workers— is 
almost  identical  to  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  bipartisan  Commission. 
These  recommendations  were  en- 
dorsed by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  endorsed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  endorsed  by 
the  majority  leader  of  the  Senate,  and 
endorsed  by  liberals,  conservatives. 
Republicans,  and  Democrats  all  across 
this  country. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  that  I  think  it 
would  be  a  tragedy  if— Just  because  ev- 
enrthing  was  not  perfect  and  did  not 
suit  every  Member  of  this  body— we 
say  that  we  cannot  take  this  package. 
There  is  nothing  wrong  with  this 
package.  If  you  supported  the  Social 
Security  Commission  recommenda- 
tions, they  are  in  this  package,  plus  a 
lot  of  other  things,  as  pointed  out  by 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

We  have  a  massive  medicare  pro- 
spective payment  program  that  I 
think  is  a  good  one.  We  have  an  unem- 
ployment compensation  program  in 
this  package.  It  is  essential  that  it 
start  on  April  1  of  this  year,  with  spe- 
cial provisions  for  a  number  of  States 
because  they  deserve  special  consider- 
ation. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  that  if  we 
failed  to  do  our  duty  in  the  confer- 
ence, then  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
will  accept  the  responsibility,  but  let 
us  not  punish  the  American  people  for 
a  shortcoming  that  may  have  occurred 
in  the  conference.  I  do  not  think  it  oc- 
curred. I  am  certain  many  could  have 
done  better. 

I  suggest,  as  the  majority  leader  has, 
that  we  adopt  the  conference  report. 
We  are  going  to  meet  again  on  social 
security.  I  have  never  stood  on  the 
floor  or  in  public  or  privately  and  said 
this  package  is  going  to  last  for  75 
years,  but  I  am  convinced  that  it  can 
last  imtil  1990:  and  that  we  can  have 


surpluses  in  the  retirement  fund  in 
the  1990's.  Let  us  give  It  a  chance. 

Again.  I  thank  my  colleagues  for  tol- 
erating this  debate  at  this  late  hour, 
but  I  think  it  is  essential  that  we  get 
on  with  this  tonight. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
STKvnfs).  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  conference  report. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though I  intend  to  vote  for  final  pas- 
sage of  this  conference  report.  I  do  so 
with  great  reluctance.  In  my  opinion, 
this  package  is  unfair:  many  of  its  pro- 
visions are  absurd.  There  is  however, 
no  other  available  alternative. 

To  vote  against  this  package,  there- 
fore, would  be  irresponsible.  The  social 
seciirity  system  must  be  saved.  I  will 
vote  "aye,"  but  I  feel  that  I  must  first 
express  my  strong  reservations. 

As  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall  said 
in  the  1819  case  of  McCulloch  against 
Maryland,  "[TIhe  power  to  tax  in- 
volves the  power  to  destroy!.]"  Well, 
we  have  certainly  demonstrated  this 
fact  with  this  bill.  This  Congress  has 
used  it  power  to  tax  to  destroy  the 
economic  well-being  of  millions  of 
Americans.  This  Congress  may  have 
saved  the  social  security  system,  but  it 
has  done  so  at  tremendous,  unneces- 
sary costs  which  will  be  borne  not  by 
the  rich,  not  by  the  well-to-do,  but  by 
the  hard-workhig  middle-class  Ameri- 
can taxpayer. 

Allow  me  to  detail  Just  a  few  of  the 
more  ridiculous  provisions  of  this  bill, 
a  few  of  the  more  onerous  require- 
ments imposed  by  this  legislation. 
First  is  the  cruel  burden  this  bill  im- 
poses upon  our  Nation's  philanthropic 
organizations,  the  nonprofit  charitable 
organizations  which  are  the  very  back- 
bone of  America's  private  sector. 
These  organizations  exist  on  shoe- 
string budgets.  The  employees— when 
they  are  paid— are  generally  low- 
income  workers.  These  institutions  are 
barely  making  ends  meet  now.  Yet 
here  we  come,  imposing  new  economic 
burdens  that  may  force  many  to  close 
their  doors,  to  cease  the  good  work 
they  now  do.  Employees  may  be  laid 
off  and  those  who  are  not  will  have 
their  take-home  pay  substantially  re- 
duced. Why  is  this  happening?  Be- 
cause this  Congress  has  ruled  that  em- 
ployees of  not-for-profit  organizations 
must  be  included  in  the  social  security 
system  now.  No  phase-in  period  will  be 
allowed.  No  exception  will  be  granted. 
No  transition  period  will  be  provided. 
We  will  reduce  the  ability  of  America's 
philanthropies  to  continue  their  full 
efforts  to  help  this  Nation's  poor  and 
needy. 

A  second  example  of  an  unwarrant- 
ed provision  in  this  legislation  is  even 
more  ridiculous.  In  fact,  it  is  Just  plain 
stupid.  In  order  to  save  the  social  secu- 


rity system,  we  need  to  raise  tens  of 
billions  of  dollars.  Yet,  in  an  effort  to 
raise  a  measly  $5  million  over  the  next 
7  years,  we  have  Imposed  additional 
costs  on  State  and  local  governments 
that  will  run  anywhere  from  $240  mil- 
lion to  $1  billion  each  and  every  year. 
A  letter  I  received  from  the  Municipal 
Finance  Officers  Association  estimates 
the  annual  cost  to  States  and  munici- 
palities at  $725  million,  nearly  1,000 
times  more  than  the  annual  revenue 
which  will  be  raised  as  a  result  of  this 
Just  plain  silly  provision. 

You  may  ask  me,  to  what  section  of 
the  bill  am  I  referring?  I  am  talking 
about  the  requirement  that  interest 
on  tax-exempt  municipal  bonds  will  be 
included  in  an  individual's  gross 
income  when  determining  whether  he 
or  she  exceeds  the  income  level  at 
which  one-half  of  the  received  social 
security  benefits  become  subject  to 
Federal  income  taxation.  By  including 
tax-exempt  interest  in  this  calculation 
we  may  push  a  few  individuals  over 
the  limit  and  thus  recover  a  few  dol- 
lars for  the  trust  fund  by  taxing  their 
benefits,  but  the  very  fear  that  this 
provision  will  place  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  those  investors  who  purchase 
municipal  bonds  will  drive  up  the  in- 
terests rates  that  our  mimicipalities 
must  pay  to  market  their  securities. 
The  mimicipal  finance  officers  with 
whom  I  have  spoken  have  estimated 
this  increased  interest  cost  at  any- 
where from  25  to  250  basis  points,  in 
other  words,  at  anywhere  from  one- 
quarter  of  1  percent  to  2^  percent  in 
additional  interest. 

Simply  speaking,  this  is  lots  of 
money.  And  you  know  as  well  as  I  do 
who  will  ultimately  pay  these  in- 
creased municipal  financing  costs: 
None  other  than  the  middle-class 
property  owner.  The  ultimate  source 
funding  for  most  municipal  interest 
payments  is  the  property  tax.  Thus,  to 
raise  an  additional  $5  million  in  reve- 
nue for  the  social  security  trust  fund 
over  the  next  7  years,  we  have  in- 
creased the  property  taxes  of  home- 
owners across  this  Nation  by  $240  mil- 
lion to  $1  billion  each  and  every  year. 

And  who.  you  may  ask.  will  receive 
these  increased  interest  payments? 
Who  will  reap  this  windfall?  Not  the 
Federal  Government.  Not  social  secu- 
rity recipients.  Remember,  we  only 
raise  $5  million  from  this  provision. 
This  windfall  will  accrue  to  none  other 
but  the  wealthy  investor  in  municipal 
bonds!  This  windfall  will  go  to  those 
very  individuals  who  some  in  this 
Chamber  feared  might  escape  without 
paying  a  few  measly  dollars  in  income 
tax  on  their  social  security  benefits! 
Sometimes  the  workings  of  the  legisla- 
tive process  boggle  the  mind.  This  is 
one  of  those  times,  for  this  provision 
can  be  described  as  nothing  less  than 
incredible. 

A  third  flaw  in  this  legislation  is  the 
limits  at  which  social  security  benefits 


become  taxable:  $25,000  tot  an  individ- 
ual and  $32,000  for  a  couple.  We  have 
provided  no  phase  in.  We  have  built  in 
no  progressivity.  We  have  simply  spec- 
ified a  cutoff.  If  you  are  below,  even 
by  one  doUar,  you  pay  no  tax  on  your 
benefits.  If  you  are  above,  whether  by 
one  dollar  or  $1  million,  you  have  half 
of  your  benefits  taxes.  Thus  the  mar- 
ginal rate  of  taxation  is  highest  on  the 
middle  class,  those  with  incomes  only 
slightly  over  the  limits.  The  more  you 
earn,  the  lower  your  marginal  rate  of 
taxation  on  social  security  benefits  be- 
comes. I,  for  one,  can  simply  not 
fathom  the  logic  in  this  provision. 

Another  problem  with  this  bill  is  the 
way  that  new  civil  service  employees 
have  been  thrust  into  the  social  securi- 
ty system.  This  may  be  a  quick  fix  for 
social  security,  but  what  does  it  do  to 
our  civil  service  retirement  system? 
Again,  we  have  provided  no  transition. 
Again,  we  have  no  plan  on  how  we  will 
deal  with  the  future.  Social  security 
must  be  saved.  Does  this  mean  that  we 
must  destroy  the  civil  service  retire- 
ment system  to  do  it? 

The  self-employed  are  also  treated 
cavalierly  by  this  bill.  "Raise  their 
taxes,  they  can  afford  it"  seems  to  be 
the  prevailing  opinion  around  here. 
But  this  is  not  true.  Not  all  of  the  self- 
employed  are  doctors,  lawyers,  or 
heads  of  thriving  businesses.  Most,  in 
fact  the  vast  majority,  are  hard-work- 
ing, middle-class  American  taxpayers 
barely  making  ends  meet.  We  have 
here  imposed  a  vast  new  burden  on 
the  shopkeepers  of  America,  on  the 
skilled  artisans  of  America,  and  on 
those  individuals  who  would  rather  be 
their  own  boss  than  work  for  another, 
even  if  it  meant  they  would  have  to 
get  by  on  less  money.  These  are  the 
people  whose  taxes  we  have  increased 
with  this  legislation. 

In  this  biU  we  have  overused  our 
power  to  tax.  We  have  misused  our 
power  to  tax.  In  many  cases  we  have 
imposed  the  tax  burden  inequitably 
and  on  the  wrong  people.  We  may 
have  saved  social  security,  but  at  a  tre- 
mendous and  misplaced  cost. 

At  the  beginning  of  my  remaita  I 
stated  that  I  would  vote  for  this  con- 
ference report,  and  I  will  do  so  despite 
all  of  its  faults.  To  do  otherwise  would 
be  irresponsible.  There  is  no  other  al- 
ternative. No  one  here  believes  that  if 
we  defeated  this  legislation  that  Con- 
gress would  bring  forth  a  better  bill. 
In  fact  if  this  conference  report  is  de- 
feated, there  might  very  well  be  no  bill 
at  all.  and  this  alternative  is  totally 
unacceptable. 

Thus.  Mr.  President,  with  great  re- 
luctance. I  will  vote  in  favor  of  this 
conference  report. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  every 
day  this  Congress  debates  legislation 
of  significance  to  some  element  of  our 
economy,  some  segment  of  our  society. 
The  legislation  before  us  today— to 
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preserve  the  integrity  and  insiire  the 
solvency  of  social  security  now  and  in 
the  f  uture— «f  f  ects  our  entire  economy 
and  three-quarters  of  this  Nation's 
population.  110  million  workers  and  36 
million  retirees.  This  is  one  of  the 
moBt  important  measures  which  this 
Congress  or  any  Congress  will  ever 
consider. 

The  National  Commission  on  Social 
Security  Reform  in  late  1982  took  a 
great  step  toward  restoring  public  con- 
fidence in  social  security  by  achieving 
a  bipartisan  consensus  on  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  financing  problems  facing 
the  system.  Since  that  time,  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House  have  acted 
swiftly,  and  in  a  bipartisan  fashion,  to 
achieve  legislative  compromise. 

The  Congress  goal  has  been  to  guar- 
antee the  ultimate  stability  of  social 
security  and  the  ability  of  retired 
workers  to  maintain  a  decent  standard 
of  living.  The  Congress  goal  has  been 
to  insure  that  no  single  segment  of  our 
population— the  elderly  and  disabled, 
today's  employers  and  workers,  tomor- 
row's retirees,  solely  bear  the  burden 
of  resolving  the  system's  financial  con- 
dition. The  Senate,  in  adopting  all  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Social  Security 
Reform,  and  acting  to  eliminate  both 
the  short-  and  long-term  deficits  pro- 
jected for  social  security,  has  achieved 
these  goals. 

But  these  are  not  goals  which  are 
achieved  without  pain.  I  oppose,  as  do 
many  other  Members  of  Congress, 
many  of  this  legislation's  individual 
provision.  And  I  have  voted  in  favor  of 
amendments  to  make  f  lulher  improve- 
ments in  it.  This  legislation  contains 
elements  which  are  abhorrent  to  advo- 
cates for  the  elderly.  It  would  delay 
until  January  1,  1984,  the  cost-of- 
living  increase  due  in  July  of  this  year. 
The  legislation  contains  elements 
which  are  abhorrent  to  advocates  for 
the  Nation's  small  business  men  and 
women.  It  would  increase  the  tax  on 
the  self-employed  for  both  social  secu- 
rity and  medicare  health  insurance.  It 
increases  taxes  to  employers  and  em- 
ployees in  a  time  of  economic  reces- 
sion. And  it  would  Include  new  Federal 
employees  under  the  social  security 
system  beginning  in  1984,  a  change 
which  I  voted  against. 

Why.  then,  could  I  vote  in  favor  of 
final  passage  of  this  legislation?  For 
several  reasons.  First,  without  it,  there 
could  be  no  social  security  system.  If 
no  action  is  taken,  in  just  a  few 
months,  benefits  could  no  longer  be 
paid  out  to  the  Nation's  retirees.  Every 
minute  of  every  day,  the  system  goes 
$17,000  further  In  the  hole.  One  hour 
from  now,  it  wlU  be  $1  million  more  in 
debt.  The  National  Commission  on 
Social  Security  Reform  has  reported 
that  between  $150  and  $200  billion  is 
necessary  to  meet  our  obligations  to 
retirees  between  now  and  the  end  of 
the  decade.  To  insure  payments  to 


future  generations  of  retirees,  a  long- 
term  deficit  of  $6  trillion  must  be 
closed.  This  legislation  closes  both 
deficits. 

The  second  reason  I  could  support 
the  overall  package  approved  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  is  that  It 
asks  for  a  shared  sacrifice.  It  is  not  a 
perfect  balance,  but.  overall,  it  calls 
for  a  just  division  of  responsibility  to 
guarantee  the  viability  of  social  securi- 
ty. The  bill  before  us  asks  current  and 
future  retirees  to  contribute.  It  asks 
the  self-employed,  current  and  future 
workers  to  contribute.  Federal  work- 
ers, for  the  first  time,  will  be  asked  to 
contribute  to  social  security.  One-third 
of  the  evenue  needed  to  shore  up 
social  security  would  come  from  cover- 
age of  new  employees,  another  third 
from  tax  increases,  another  third  from 
a  change  in  benefits  for  retirees. 

Third,  the  only  alternative  methods 
of  improving  the  condition  of  social  se- 
curity are  far  worse  than  those  recom- 
mended by  the  Commission  and  adopt- 
ed by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 

Some  Members  of  Congress  favored 
resolving  social  security's  problems 
primarily  by  cutting  benefits  to  the 
Nation's  retirees.  I  vehemently  op- 
posed those  efforts.  An  amendment 
was  offered  to  delay  until  1985  any 
cost-of-living  adjustments  to  retirees. 
An  amendment  was  offered  to  elimi- 
nate any  social  security  tax  increase 
whatsoever,  and  to  require  benefici- 
aries to  make  up  the  $40  billion  loss  in 
benefit  cuts.  Amendments  were  of- 
fered to  immediately  advance  the  age 
of  full  retirement  under  social  security 
from  65  to  68.  with  a  reduction  in  Ijen- 
efits  for  those  forced  to  leave  the  work 
force  before  the  age  of  full  retirement. 
I  voted  against  each  of  those  amend- 
ments and  am  pleased  that  the  Senate 
overwhelmingly  disapproved  them. 

Other  Members  of  Congress  favored 
resolving  social  security's  problems 
through  even  higher  taxes  than  those 
approved  by  the  National  Commission 
on  Social  Security  Reform.  If  taxes 
alone  were  used  to  meet  the  long-term 
deficit,  by  the  year  2035.  the  combined 
social  security  and  medicare  tax  rate 
would  be  28  percent  of  income.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Congress  rejected  any 
effort  to  increase  taxes  beyond  the  in- 
creases already  approved  by  the  Com- 
mission. 

Still  others  have  suggested  allowing 
the  social  security  system  to  continue 
to  borrow  from  the  trust  funds  for  the 
medicare  health  insurance  program 
and  disability  insurance.  To  do  so 
would  bankrupt  all  three  funds  by  the 
middle  of  next  year.  That  is  dissolu- 
tion, not  resolution.  The  Congress 
could  have  required  coverage  under 
social  security  of  all  current  Federal 
employees.  Fortunately,  it  did  not. 
The  committee  could  have  also  taxed 
all  social  security  benefits,  as  most  pri- 
vate pensions  are  taxed.  It  did  not. 
Any  other  means  of  addressing  social 


security's  problems  would  have  forced 
one  segment  of  our  society  to  suffer 
disproportionately. 

The  fourth  reason  I  could  support 
this  package  is  that  it  contains  several 
very  beneficial  provisions  to  assist  the 
low-income  elderly,  to  somewhat  alle- 
viate the  tax  burden  on  employees, 
and  to  eliminate  disincentives  to  the 
employment  of  elderly  individuals  who 
want  to  work. 

The  legislation  before  us  would 
allow  an  additional  payment  of  $20  to 
Individuals  and  $30  to  couples  who,  be- 
cause of  their  low  income,  qualify  for 
supplemental  security  Income.  For  the 
poorest  of  the  elderly,  the  additional 
funds  will  compensate  fully  for  the 
delay  in  social  security  cost-of-living 
adjustments. 

Elderly  women  who  are  widows  ac- 
count for  two-thirds  of  all  the  elderly 
living  below  the  level  of  poverty.  They 
are  assisted  by  several  provisions  in 
this  legislation.  Greater  benefits  are 
proposed  for  divorced  or  disabled 
widows  and  widowers  who  remarry.  Di- 
vorced spouses  for  the  first  time  will 
be  able  to  claim  benefits  based  on 
their  former  spouse's  retirement 
record,  even  if  the  former  spouse  has 
not  yet  claimed  those  benefits. 

As  I  have  mentioned,  there  are  many 
provisions  in  the  social  security  pack- 
age which  I  strongly  oppose.  Diuing 
the  Senate's  debate,  some  of  these 
provisions  were  taken  out,  some  were 
not.  The  legislation  approved  by  the 
Conference  Committee  would  require 
the  inclusion  of  new  Federal  employ- 
ees under  social  seciulty  beginning  in 
1984.  I  voted  against  this  change.  Sen- 
ator Long  offered  an  amendment  in 
the  Senate  which  would  have  required 
the  Congress  to  enact  a  supplemental 
civil  service  retirement  program  before 
including  Federal  employees  under 
social  security.  Senator  Long's  amend- 
ment, I  would  point  out,  would  have 
required  the  immediate  inclusion  of 
Members  of  Congress  under  social  se- 
ciuity  even  if  a  supplemental  plan  was 
not  enacted.  The  amendment  was  a 
reasonable  one.  The  amendment 
would  have  allowed  the  Congress  to 
determine  how  the  solvency  of  the 
civil  service  retirement  program  could 
be  affected  by  this  change  before  man- 
dating coverage  of  Federal  employees. 
I  am  deeply  disappointed  that  the 
Conference  Committee  rejected  this 
compromise. 

Other  provisions  in  the  Senate  bill 
would  have  assisted  elderly  Americans 
who  work  and  who  are  receiving  social 
security  benefits.  The  legislation  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  would  between 
1990  and  1994  have  eliminated  the  so- 
called  earnings  limitation.  Under  cur- 
rent law  social  security  benefits  are  re- 
duced by  $1  for  every  $2  earned  in 
excess  of  approximately  $6,000.  Many 
elderly  Americans  who  have  chosen  to 
continue  woiidng  or  who  are  forced  to 


work  because  of  the  Inadequacy  of 
their  benefits  have  been  needlessly  pe- 
nalized by  this  earnings  limitation. 
The  committee  acted  wisely  in  elimi- 
nating the  earnings  test.  But  this  pro- 
vision, regrettably,  was  not  adopted  by 
the  Conference  Committee.  The  con- 
ference agrees  only  to  slightly  increase 
the  overall  amount  which  could  be 
earned  before  reducing  benefits.  Retir- 
ees would  lose  $1  in  benefits  for  every 
$3  earned  above  approximately  $6,000. 
This  is  Inadequate. 

Despite  the  conference  committee's 
decision  in  this  matter,  despite  all  the 
concerns  which  I  have  about  individ- 
ual elements  of  the  social  security 
package,  it  is  my  duty,  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  entire  Congress  to  adopt  this  legis- 
lation to  Insure  the  solvency  of  the 
social  security  system  now  and  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  President,  in  1940,  an  elderly 
Vermont  woman,  Mrs.  Ida  Mae  Fuller, 
received  the  first  social  security  check 
ever  issued.  Social  security,  the  great- 
est social  program  devised  by  this  or 
any  other  nation,  has  endured  for 
more  than  four  decades.  It  was  there 
for  Mrs.  Fuller.  It  was  there  for  her 
descendants.  It  shall  endure  for  dec- 
ades to  come.  That  is  what  this  legisla- 
tion insures. 

I  applaud  the  memlsers  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Social  Security 
Reform  for  working  in  a  bipartisan 
fashion  to  recommend  solutions  to  the 
problems  facing  the  social  security 
system.  And  I  applaud  Members  of 
both  parties  in  the  Congress  for  agree- 
ing to  the  Commission's  recommenda- 
tions. This  landmark  legislation  reaf- 
firms and  strengthens  this  Nation's 
commitment  to  those  who  are  elderly 
today,  those  who  will  be  elderly  tomor- 
row. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee 
please  respond  to  my  earlier  question, 
which  he  indicated  he  would  respond 
to,  about  the  provisions  that  I  under- 
stand were  knocked  out  on  the  pay- 
ment of  social  security  to  aliens?  I  am 
sure  he  wanted  to  give  me  an  answer. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  have  given  the  material 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  state  what  the 
conference  agreement  does,  and  then  I 
wlU  ask  that  we  hear  from  the  Senator 
from  Iowa,  who  participated  in  those 
discussions.  At  this  point,  however.  I 
want  to  satisfy  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska. 

The  conference  agreement  would 
suspend  the  payment  of  benefits  to 
any  alien  receiving  benefits  as  a  de- 
pendent or  survivor  of  an  insured 
worker,  whether  or  not  the  worker  is  a 
n.S.  citizen,  when  that  alien  benefici- 
ary has  been  outside  the  United  States 
for  6  consecutive  calendar  months. 
Allen  auxiliary  beneficiaries  who  could 


prove  that  they  had  lived  in  the 
United  States  for  a  total  of  at  least  5 
years  during  which  their  relationship 
with  the  worker  was  the  same  as  the 
relationship  upon  which  eligibility  for 
benefits  \s  based— for  example,  spouse, 
child,  parent— would  be  exempt  from 
the  suspension  of  benefits.  Children 
would  be  deemed  to  meet  the  5-year 
residence  requirement  if  the  residence 
requirement  could  be  met  by  the 
child's  parents. 

That  deals  primarily  with  depend- 
ents. 

Now  I  will  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Iowa,  who.  in  addition  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraslu  and  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Nickles).  had  an  in- 
terest in  this  matter.  Although  we  did 
not  get  all  we  wanted,  I  thought  we 
had  satisfied  some  of  their  concerns.  I 
regret  that  I  had  not  called  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  personaUy. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  if  correct.  Three  main  con- 
cerns were  raised  in  the  original 
Senate  biU.  The  final  version  now 
before  us  takes  care  of  only  one  of 
those  concerns,  although  in  a  more 
adequate  manner  than  the  bill  that 
passed  the  Senate. 

The  issue  of  illegal  aliens  addressed 
in  Sens.tor  Nickles'  amendment  was 
dropped  by  the  conferees.  I  hated  to 
see  it  dropped  but  It  was  deleted  be- 
cause the  Representative  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Pickle)  had  promised  hearings 
on  that  topic.  Both  Republicans  and 
Democrates  on  the  House  side  were 
willing  to  agree  to  address  that  specif- 
ic problem  at  a  later  date  after  the  fuU 
benefit  of  hearings. 

We  had  additional  problem  of  non- 
resident aliens  who  qualified  for  social 
security  benefits  on  the  basis  of  far 
different  work  histories  than  the  aver- 
age U.S.  citizen.  That  inequity  was  cor- 
rected in  the  Senate  version  by  deny- 
ing the  alien  any  income  from  social 
security  beyond  the  amount  of  money 
paid  in,  plus  interest.  On  that  point,  I, 
again,  am  disappointed  that  it  was  not 
included  by  the  conferees. 

However,  I  will  say  this:  Of  all  three 
problems,  the  one  concerning  benefits 
for  survivors  and  dependents  Is  prob- 
ably most  costly;  and  the  one  which 
was  dealt  with  most  completely  in  the 
conference  report. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  Is  not  toally 
satisfied  with  the  way  the  conference 
committee  dealt  with  my  contribution 
to  the  package,  but  it  does  signal  a  be- 
ginning. We  have  never  before  ad- 
dressed this  issue.  It  is  a  start,  and  I 
hope  there  will  be  still  greater  accom- 
plishments down  the  road. 

With  or  without  any  provisions  on 
aliens,  I  am  going  to  support  this 
social  security  bill.  I  am  not  going  to 
let  down  the  36  million  Americans  who 
depend  on  social  security.  Consequent- 
ly, I  am  going  to  support  the  compro- 
mise. 


We  have  Anally  reached  the  point 
when  each  of  us  must  make  a  decision 
on  this  bill,  and  on  the  fate  of  the 
social  security  system.  We  are  all 
aware  of  the  hard  work  and  bargain- 
ing that  shi4>ed  this  package.  Once 
again,  I  want  to  compliment  all  the  in- 
dividuals who  served  on  the  Commis- 
sion and  their  staff  for  their  tremen- 
dous efforts.  Without  the  foundation 
laid  by  the  Commission  report.  I  fear 
we  would  not  now  be  within  the  graq> 
of  final  passage. 

As  I  have  indicated  previously,  I  was 
dissatisfied  with  the  original  plan  rec- 
ommended by  the  National  Commis- 
sion. It  left  a  third  of  the  long-term 
problem  unresolved,  and  placed  far  too 
heavy  an  emphasis  on  tax  increases. 
We  in  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
were  able  to  modify  and  supplement 
that  plan  until  it  was  acceptable  not 
only  to  myself,  but  to  17  of  my  col- 
leagues. With  further  modifications, 
the  bill  passed  the  Senate  by  an  over- 
whelming 88-to-9  vote. 

With  the  arrival  of  the  conference 
report  we  are  at  the  end  of  that 
amending  and  fine-tuning  process.  We 
now  have  one  last  vote  to  cast.  Prom 
the  time  the  plan  left  the  Commission- 
ers' hands  to  the  present.  It  has  been 
shaped  and  amended  to  achieve  the 
broadest  possible  support. 

By  way  of  the  conferees'  decision,  we 
have  moved  up  the  effective  date  of 
the  so-called  COLA  stabilizer,  and 
have  therefore  provided  a  reasonable 
fall-safe  plan.  The  Senate  Finance 
Committee  had  adopted  a  prudent  and 
fair  fall-safe  measure  with  Senator 
Long's  committee  amendment,  but  I 
can  also  lend  my  support  to  this  tdter- 
native.  Although  the  Senate  had  opted 
for  a  combination  of  measures  to  solve 
the  long-term  funding  gap,  I  find  the 
House's  version  of  the  retirement  age 
increase  to  be  acceptable. 

I  am  able  to  support  this  ultimate 
plan  for  several  reasons.  While  it  stiU 
contains  many  provisions  I  could  not 
support  in  isolation,  it  is  obvious  care- 
ful and  precise  negotiations  went  into 
the  construction  of  such  a  compro- 
mise. I  have  outlined  on  numerous  oc- 
casions those  provisions  I  endorsed, 
and  those  which  I  found  difficult  to 
accept.  I  will  not  further  elaborate  on 
every  provision  and  the  merits  of  each. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  I  am  willing  to 
vote  for  this  plan  In  order  to  signal  to 
every  American  that  we  are  committed 
to  socal  security  and  Its  preservation. 

We  have  l>een  playing  politics  with 
this  issue  for  far  too  long.  We  have 
caused  a  great  deal  of  fear  and  uncer- 
tainty in  the  minds  of  a  great  many 
citizens  and  workers.  We  have  let  a 
good  many  Americans  down  with  our 
past  efforts  in  resolving  problem  areas 
in  social  security. 

With  the  passage  of  this  bill  we  can 
say  to  this  Nation's  elderly:  "You  will 
get  your  benefit  checks."  To  the  cur- 
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rent  workers,  we  csin  assure  them  that 
a  plan  will  be  there  when  it  Is  their 
turn  to  collect. 

No  one  is  claiming  this  bill  is  a  per- 
fect plan,  but  it  does  meet  both  the 
short-  and  long-term  needs  in  fimding. 
and  does  so  in  a  manner  which  causes 
every  individual  touched  by  social  se- 
ctirity  to  share  in  the  sacrifices  requi- 
site to  return  the  sjrstem  to  solvency. 
Those  goals  have  guided  my  delibera- 
tions throughout  this  long  process, 
and  I  am  therefore  able  to  lend  my 
support  to  this  social  security  package. 
The  PRESromO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  confer- 
ence report.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
came  here  tonight  truly  undecided.  I 
spent  a  few  hours  looking  at  the 
matter,  and  I  think  the  majority 
leader  is  right.  We  should  adopt  the 
conference  report.  If  it  does  not  have 
everything  we  want  in  it,  I  think  we 
have  an  ample  opportunity  to  fix  it. 

I  think  those  who  are  undecided 
ought  to  decide  whether  or  not  their 
precise  and  specific  objection  is  worth 
as  much  as  the  social  security  system. 
That  is  the  balance— a  system  that  has 
served  us  well,  and  it  is  serving  mil- 
lions of  Americans.  If  you  look  at  it 
that  way,  I  think  you  cannot  come  out 
any  other  way  than  to  say  that,  with 
all  our  faults,  we  have  come  up  with 
something  relatively  good  in  terms  of 
trying  to  save  the  basic  system  on 
which  so  many  people  depend.  I  hope 
we  will  adopt  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
know  it  is  late,  and  I  shaU  be  brief. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  before  they  cast 
this  vote  to  think  of  the  senior  citizens 
that  they  have  talked  with  in  the  last 
2  years.  Think  of  the  faces  that  they 
have  seen,  the  fear  and  confusion. 
Think  of  the  looks  that  they  have 
given  you  as  a  Senator  in  their  belief 
that  indeed  you  might  make  it  right. 
Think  of  the  workers  that  you  have 
talked  to  in  the  last  couple  years,  who 
have  seen  their  taxes  go  up  363  per- 
cent since  1972  and  heading  higher, 
who  do  not  believe  you  when  you  say 
indeed  you  think  you  can  get  a  solu- 
tion and  might  actually  convince  them 
that  social  security  will  be  there  when 
they  are  ready  to  retire. 

Mr.  President,  social  security  is  the 
best  expression  of  community  that  we 
have  in  this  coimtry  today. 

This  has  been  a  long  and  painful 
battle.  I  hope  the  Senate  tonight, 
though.  wUl  reaffirm  the  bonds  of 
that  community  and  support  this  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  detain  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  comment  that 
we  had  first-class  debate  here  tonight. 


This  is  like  old  times.  Both  sides  splen- 
didly presented  these  major  points  of 
great  concern  and  far-reaching  conse- 
quences. 

I  sum  up  my  position  by  Just  saying 
that  I  wish  some  of  these  provisions 
were  better,  but  we  have  to  have  a 
plan  that  is  sound  and  dependable, 
and  I  think  the  time  has  come,  as  the 
majority  leader  said,  when  we  have  to 
have  it  now. 

The  faults  of  this  bill  are  human 
faults  because  we  had  some  of  the 
finest  talent  collected  in  modem  times 
on  this  far-reaching  problem. 
I  am  glad  to  support  the  bill. 
Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  another  historic  moment  in  the 
history  of  the  social  security  program. 
I  commend  my  colleagues  for  reaching 
a  consensus  on  this  important  issue. 
The  task  was  not  easy  because  widely 
varying  views  exist  on  the  purpose  and 
objectives  of  social  security.  I  also 
extend  my  heartfelt  thanks  and  grati- 
tude to  the  members  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Social  Security 
Reform,  whose  leadership  and  courage 
forged  the  foundation  of  the  legisla- 
tion now  before  us. 

In  addition,  many  organizations 
have  made  substsjitive  contributions 
to  this  legislative  effort.  Among  them 
were  the  Employee  Benefit  Research 
Institute,  American  Enterprise  Insti- 
tute, American  Association  for  Retired 
Persons,  Heritage  Foundation,  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  and  National  Feder- 
ation of  Independent  Business.  I  was 
Impressed  with  the  sound,  sensible, 
and  practical  suggestions  of  these 
groups.  Their  involvement  was  con- 
structive and  provided  valuable  ideas. 

Besides  receiving  information  from 
these  organizations  representing 
people  throughout  the  Natton,  I  also 
received  suggestions  and  comments 
from  hundreds  of  South  Dakota  citi- 
zens during  the  past  year.  Their  Input 
was  very  helpful  and  revealed  to  me 
the  concerns  and  exp>ectations  of 
people  of  all  ages  and  incomes. 

The  social  security  system  has  been 
in  existence  for  almost  50  years.  The 
program  has  survived  many  social  and 
economic  changes,  and  today  resem- 
bles only  partially  the  original  plan. 
Our  Nation  places  the  elderly  in  prom- 
inence and  high  regard  and  has  a 
strong  social  commitment  to  assisting 
disabled,  and  social  security  properly 
addresses  those  priorities.  In  the  six- 
ties the  need  for  health  care  assistance 
was  recognized  and  medicare  was  cre- 
ated to  attend  to  providing  elderly  and 
certain  disabled  citizens  with  medical 
services  at  reasonable  rates.  When  our 
economy  was  subjected  to  inflation, 
the  Congress  benevolently  protected 
social  security  beneficiaries  with  cost- 
of-living  adjustments. 

None  of  these  major  changes  is  bad; 
on  the  contrary,  providing  income  and 
health  security  to  these  citizens 
strengthens  the  economic  and  social 


framework  of  the  Nation.  It  speaks 
well  of  the  integrity  of  our  society. 
What  concerns  me,  however,  is  wheth- 
er we  as  a  nation  can  afford  to  extend 
further  such  generosity  and  charity. 
We  Members  of  Congress  must  seek  to 
answer  Important  and  arduous  ques- 
tion about  what  our  economy  can  pro- 
vide in  benefits. 

Twice  in  the  past  6  years  the  social 
security  system  has  been  brought  to 
its  knees.  Benefit  payments  have  far 
exceeded  contributions  for  years,  the 
undisputed  outcome  being  trust  fimd 
depletion.  Before  the  1977  corrections 
were  adopted,  a  wave  of  ini>ecurity 
swept  over  the  elderly  of  America;  the 
same  disturbing  occurrence  is  taking 
place  today.  I  find  it  ironic  that  the 
Congress  cannot  quell  the  fears  felt  by 
the  American  public.  What  have  we 
done  to  cause  this,  and  what  can  be 
done  to  restore  the  confidence  of  the 
people? 

We  must  be  realistic.  We  must  be 
truthful.  We  must  restore  this  promi- 
nent social  institution  to  accommodate 
our  desires  within  our  means.  Econom- 
ic and  demographic  forces  are  dynamic 
influences  on  the  financial  condition 
of  the  social  security  system,  and  we 
owe  it  to  all  Americans— both  contrib- 
utors and  beneficiaries— to  implement 
policies  which  are  fair  to  everyone.  We 
cannot  escape  the  fact  that  a  dollar 
more  in  benefits  is  a  dollar  more 
burden  to  the  taxpayer.  We  must 
admit  there  is  no  "free  lunch." 

We  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  persons  over  the  age  of  65 
is  growing  twice  as  fast  as  the  popula- 
tion as  a  whole.  We  must  accept  the 
fact  that  in  the  future  fewer  workers 
will  be  supporting  each  retiree.  Adjust- 
ed for  inflation,  a  person  retiring  in 
1960  can  expect  to  receive  $7  in  bene- 
fits for  every  dollar  contributed.  Even 
the  1980  retiree  can  expect  to  receive 
more  than  twice  the  amount  in  bene- 
fits than  was  paid  into  the  system.  No 
private  pension  plan  gives  retirees 
such  an  excellent  return  on  invest- 
ment. Where  wUl  the  money  for  bene- 
fits come  from  then? 

The  answer  is  easy  enough:  today's 
taxpayer,  it  is  Just  hard  to  admit.  No 
longer  is  social  security  a  "pay  as  you 
go"  system.  The  initial  employee  pay- 
roll tax  was  a  maximum  of  $30  per 
year  and  stayed  that  way  until  1950. 
Adjusted  for  inflation,  that  figure 
would  be  about  $180  today.  But  the  av- 
erage worker  today  is  paying  over  five 
times  that  amount— $1,000— in  aimual 
payroll  taxes.  Is  it  fair  for  today's 
workers  to  endure  an  ever-increasing 
burden  to  support  our  Nation's  elder- 
ly? social  security  taxes  were  increased 
dramatically  in  1977.  In  fact,  one- 
fourth  of  American  taxpayers  now  pay 
more  into  social  security  than  they 
pay  in  income  taxes.  Despite  these 
awesome  taxes,  the  trust  fimd  is  still 
going  broke.  Tragically,  young  persons 
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sense  the  futility  of  their  contribu- 
tions. In  1981,  a  study  indicated  70 
percent  of  persons  aged  18  to  29 
doubted  that  their  full  benefits  would 
be  paid. 

And.  let  us  remember,  the  young  of 
today  are  the  elderly  of  tomorrow. 
Our  obligation  is  no  less  to  the  elderly 
of  tomorrow  than  to  the  elderly  of 
today.  After  social  security  is  put  back 
on  a  sounder  footing  by  our  action 
today,  I  recommend  that  this  body 
continue  to  pay  attention  to  the  issue 
of  retirement  Income  security.  We 
have  a  strong  nation  comprised  of 
strong  people.  Let  us  reevaluate  the 
Grovemment's  role  in  retirement  plan- 
ning. 

We  are  off  to  a  good  start  already. 
In  1981  we  provided  a  new  incentive  to 
save  for  retirement.  What  a  great  idea 
it  was  to  allow  all  Americans  to  start 
individual  retirement  accounts.  Mil- 
lions of  workers  are  also  involved  in 
pensions,  Keogh  plans,  annuities  and 
other  saving  and  Investment  opportu- 
nities. In  1950  about  25  percent  of  all 
private  sector  workers  participated  in 
private  pension  plans.  That  figure  is 
almost  double  today,  and  after  the 
turn  of  the  century,  over  85  percent  of 
all  workers  will  be  eligible  for  pension 
benefits.  It  is  encouraging  that  more 
and  more  workers  are  wisely  planning 
for  the  future. 

The  asset  and  equity  base  of  retired 
people  is  solid  and  growing.  Over  70 
percent  of  all  retired  persons  live  in 
owner-occupied  houses.  In  fact,  75  per- 
cent of  retired  homeowners  reported 
no  mortgage  on  their  residence.  Sav- 
ings, other  financial  assets,  land  and 
business  ownership  comprise  other 
major  assets  owned  by  retirees.  Over 
half  of  all  social  security  beneficiaries 
have  other  sources  of  income;  one- 
third  have  income  sources  which 
exceed  their  social  security  payments. 
The  fact  is  most  eldeily  persons  have 
a  secure  financial  futiu-e.  Not  surpris- 
ingly. 80  percent  of  all  eligible  workers 
opt  for  early  retirement. 

I  mention  this  to  stress  the  impor- 
tance of  regarding  social  security  as  a 
program  to  augment  other  retirement 
planning.  The  Government  cannot 
provide  everything  for  everyone  retir- 
ing. For  those  who  have  not  htul  the 
fortune  of  adequate  preparation  for 
retirement,  this  program  offers  addi- 
tional assistance.  Not  by  accident  does 
social  security  extend  a  greater  share 
of  benefits  to  lower  income  house- 
holds; it  does  so  by  design  and  with 
the  support  of  the  American  people. 

Nothing  would  do  more  to  Insure  a 
bright  outlook  for  social  security  than 
a  healthy,  growing  economy.  As  our 
Nation's  ability  to  produce  increases, 
our  standard  of  living  increases  as 
well,  and  as  does  our  capacity  to  pro- 
vide more  to  all  facets  of  our  society. 
As  personal  income  grows,  the  payroll 
tax  base  grows.  Since  present  taxes  are 


pajing  for  current  benefits,  our  ability 
to  provide  those  benefits  is  enhanced. 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  recent  trend 
of  Congress  to  devote  more  attention 
to  economic  matters.  We  owe  it  to  the 
American  public  to  adopt  Federal  laws 
and  fiscal  and  monetary  policies  which 
foster  economic  incentives  and  pro- 
mote ample  saving  and  investment. 
Through  those  actions  future  growth 
can  be  sustained. 

The  historical  annual  real  growth 
rate  of  our  economy  since  World  War 
II  is  around  3  percent,  but  in  the  last  5 
years  our  performance  has  fallen  far 
short  of  that  average.  If  our  economy 
would  grow  by  just  2  percent  a  year  in 
real  terms  for  10  years,  our  wage  and 
salary  base  would  expand  by  more 
than  $300  billion.  Most  of  the  increase 
would  be  subject  to  social  security  pay- 
roll taxes,  thereby  improving  the  trust 
fund  substantially. 

As  our  economy  recovers  from  the 
current  recession,  let  us  not  forget  the 
harm  caused  by  the  unfortunate  side 
effects  of  inflation.  All  saving  and  in- 
vestment pools— including  the  social 
security  trust  funds— cannot  with- 
stand another  bout  of  inflation.  Price 
increases  depreciate  the  value  of  our 
savings  and  take  away  purchasing 
power  from  those  on  fixed  incomes. 
Each  one  percentage  point  of  Inflation 
costs  the  trust  funds  an  additional  $1.5 
billion  every  year.  Inflation  can  also 
erode  the  asset  base  of  people  saving 
for  retirement.  In  1980,  elderly  people 
possessed  some  $4  bUlion  in  financial 
assets.  Because  inflation  was  13.5  per- 
cent, most  assets  earned  a  negative 
rate  of  return;  the  net  result  was  a  de- 
terioration in  their  financial  picture. 
The  uncertainty  caused  by  inflation 
should  not  be  tolerated  in  the  future. 

To  insure  the  long-term  solvency  of 
social  security,  let  us  strive  to  main- 
tain fairness  to  all.  If  our  standard  of 
living  rises,  let  all  share  in  the  pros- 
perity; but  if  economic  problems  befall 
America,  let  no  segment  of  society 
bear  a  disproportionate  share  of  the 
burden. 

To  protect  the  financial  foundation 
of  social  security  from  economic  un- 
certainties of  the  future,  we  must  keep 
the  program  flexible.  The  so-called 
fail  safe  provision  to  modify  cost-of- 
living  adjustments  during  periods  of 
trust  fund  shortfalls  is  a  fair  approach 
to  protect  both  beneficiary  and  tax- 
payer. This  type  of  built-in  flexibility 
can  only  strengthen  the  system. 

I  am  not  only  optimistic  about  the 
future  of  America  and  social  security; 
I  am  excited.  We  are  rebuilding  our 
economic  base  today  and  creating  op- 
portunities for  tomorrow.  Cooperation 
is  the  key  to  a  successful  future.  We 
can  keep  our  country  strong  by  unit- 
ing people  of  all  ages  and  incomes.  Let 
us  keep  social  security— a  cornerstone 
of  income  protection— an  Institution 
we  can  believe  in  said  depend  on.  The 


best  way  to  accomplish  this  Is  to  pro- 
mote fairness  and  equity. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  I  Join  my  col- 
leagues in  supporting  the  legislation 
before  us.  On  behalf  of  all  citizens,  we 
are  sustaining  one  of  the  most  worth- 
while programs  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. 

LBGISLATITX  HUTOKT  FOK  SOCIAL  SBCOUTT 
OOiaCOll  PATMASTKB  PROYISIOR 

•  Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  commend  the  conferees  for 
their  fine  woiic  on  this  vital  legisla- 
tion, and  to  comment  on  one  of  the 
Senate  amendments  which  corrects  an 
unintended  double  payment  of  the  un- 
relmbursable  employers'  share  of 
PICA  by  the  regionalized  medical 
school  for  the  States  of  Washington, 
Alaska,  Montana,  and  Idaho. 

The  House  and  Senate  bills  and  the 
conference  report  extend  social  securi- 
ty coverage  on  a  mandatory  basis  to 
all  employees  of  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions. As  a  result,  employees  of  such 
organizations  who  are  also  employed 
by  a  State  university  of  a  State  which 
has  agreed  to  provide  social  security 
coverage  to  its  employees  under  sec- 
tion 218  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
would  have  been,  without  this  amend- 
ment, subject  to  unreimbursable 
double  payment  of  social  security 
taxes.  Although  present  law  prevents 
such  double  taxation  where  the  em- 
ployers of  the  same  individual  are  re- 
lated corporations— section  3121(s)  of 
the  Code— or  are  instruments  of  politi- 
cal subdivisions  of  the  same  State- 
section  218(e)(2)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  there  is  no  provision  which  would 
prevent  double  taxation  where  one 
employer  is  a  nonprofit  organization 
and  another  employer  is  an  instru- 
ment of  a  State.  Indeed,  since  exempt 
organizations  up  to  now  could  volun- 
tarily decide  whether  or  not  to  partici- 
pate in  social  security,  such  a  provi- 
sion was  not  needed. 

By  mandating  participation  in  social 
security,  the  bill  has  eliminated  the 
only  mechanism  to  avoid  double  tax- 
ation and  created  the  need  to  allow 
exempt  organizations  to  have  equiva- 
lent relief  to  that  available  through  a 
"single  paymaster"  system. 

The  amendment  Is  specifically  de- 
signed to  prevent  double  taxation 
where  one  employer  is  a  State  univer- 
sity medical  school  and  the  other  em- 
ployer is  a  related  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion which  also  employs  faculty  mem- 
bers of  such  medical  school.  At  least 
30  percent  or  more  of  the  organiza- 
tion's employees  must  also  be  em- 
ployed by  such  medical  school. 

Under  the  amendment  adopted  in 
the  conference  report,  a  State  univer- 
sity and  nonprofit  organization  which 
meet  the  stated  requirements  are  con- 
sidered to  be  related  corporations 
under  section  3121(s)  of  the  Code.  Fur- 
thermore, solely  for  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 3102.  3111.  and  3121(a)(1)  of  the 
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Code,  a  portion  of  the  remuneration 
actually  paid  by  the  nonprofit  organi- 
zation from  its  own  funds  and  on  its 
own  paychecks  will  be  deemed  to  have 
been  paid  by  the  university.  Such  re- 
muneration will  not  be  subject  to  the 
section  3102  deduction  from  the  em- 
plojree's  wages  or  to  the  section  3111 
employer  tax  since  employment  by  a 
State  is  not  subject  to  social  security 
taxation  imder  sections  3101,  3102  and 
3111  of  the  Code.  Such  employment  is 
subject  to  social  security  coverage  only 
purstiant  to  section  218  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  and  for  the  purpose  of 
that  section,  a  university  meeting  the 
requirements  of  this  amendment  will 
not  be  deemed  to  have  paid  any 
amounts  actually  paid  by  the  nonprof- 
it organization.  Therefore,  there  is  no 
question  that  the  amendment  does  not 
affect  the  duty  of  a  State  university  to 
report  wages  subject  to  social  security 
or  to  pay  or  make  a  return  of  social  se- 
curity contributions. 

The  portion  of  remuneration  paid  by 
the  related  nonprofit  organization 
which  is  deemed  paid  by  the  university 
is  that  portion  which,  when  added  to 
the  total  amount  of  remuneration  ac- 
tually paid  by  the  imiversity  during 
the  entire  calendar  year,  exceeds  the 
social  security  wage  and  contribution 
base.  If  the  employee  by  the  end  of 
the  calendar  year  has  been  paid  less 
than  the  wage  and  contribution  base 
by  the  university,  that  part  of  the  em- 
ployee's remuneration  from  the  non- 
profit organization  needed  to  bring  his 
entire  compensation  up  to  the  wage 
and  benefit  base  will  retain  Its  charac- 
ter as  wages  paid  by  the  nonprofit  or- 
ganization and  therefore  will  be  sub- 
ject to  the  social  security  tax.  If  the 
employee  by  the  end  of  the  year  has 
been  paid  an  amount  equal  to  or  great- 
er than  the  wage  and  contribution 
base  by  the  university,  then  the  entire 
amount  paid  by  the  nonprofit  organi- 
zation will  be  considered  as  paid  by 
the  university.  Thus,  where  the  em- 
ployee's total  wages  from  both  the 
university  and  the  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion exceed  the  wage  and  contribution 
base,  it  is  intended  that  social  security 
contributions  will  be  made  in  full  on 
the  base  amount  but  will  not  be  paid 
more  than  once.  Similarly,  where  the 
employee's  total  wages  from  both 
sources  do  not  exceed  the  base,  social 
security  contributions  will  be  made  on 
the  full  amount  paid  to  the  employee. 

The  determination  of  whether  remu- 
neration paid  by  the  nonprofit  organi- 
zation, when  added  to  remuneration 
paid  by  the  university  during  the  cal- 
endar year,  exceeds  the  wage  and  con- 
tribution base  will  be  made  through- 
out the  year  as  wages  are  paid  to  the 
employee.  Any  excess  amounts  deduct- 
ed from  an  employee's  wages  by  the 
nonprofit  organization  would  be  recov- 
ered by  the  employee  under  sections 
31  and  6413(c)  of  the  Code.  Any  excess 
amounts  paid  as  an  employer  tax  by 


the  organization  will  be  treated  as 
amounts  paid  in  error.  Of  course,  the 
organization  will  be  deemed  to  have 
sufficient  knowledge  of  the  error  to  be 
able  to  correct  it  with  respect  to  each 
employee  only  when  the  organization 
has  sufficient  knowledge  to  be  able  to 
determine  the  total  amount  of  the 
excess  paid  for  the  entire  taxable  year. 
Usually,  the  organization  will  have 
such  knowledge  in  whichever  of  the 
following  social  security  reporting  pe- 
riods occurs  first  during  the  year:  The 
period  in  which  remuneration  to  date 
paid  by  the  university  to  the  employee 
reaches  the  wage  and  contribution 
base,  the  period  in  which  the  employ- 
ee permanently  terminates  employ- 
ment, or  the  last  reporting  period  for 
the  calendar  year.  Any  overpayments 
of  the  employer  tax  will  be  the  subject 
of  a  claim  for  refund  or  credit  by  the 
nonprofit  organization  in  the  social  se- 
curity reporting  period  in  which  the 
organization  first  has  sufficient  knowl- 
edge of  the  error  to  correct  it  or  in  the 
next  subsequent  reporting  period.* 
•  Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  join  my  colleagues  in  praising 
the  IS  members  of  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Social  Seciu-ity  Reform, 
who  contributed  a  great  deal  of  their 
energy  and  valuable  expertise  to  solv- 
ing a  very  grave  crisis  in  our  country. 
In  December  1981,  President  Reagan 
gathered  together  these  experts  to 
review  the  current  and  long-term  fi- 
nancial condition  of  the  social  security 
trust  fimds,  to  identify  the  problems 
that  may  threaten  long-term  solvency 
of  the  funds,  to  analyze  solutions  to 
such  problems,  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations to  Congress.  Such  a  major 
undertaking  requires  great  skill,  deter- 
mination, and,  above  all,  patience. 
While  I  do  not  concur  with  all  their 
recommendations,  I  believe  they 
should  be  commended  for  successfully 
accomplishing  a  mission  once  thought 
to  be  impossible. 

I  have  always  been  a  strong  support- 
er of  the  social  security  program  be- 
cause of  its  spirit  and  intent.  While 
Florida  is  the  seventh  largest  State  in 
terms  of  population,  Florida  ranks 
third  in  the  total  number  of  social  se- 
curity beneficiaries.  In  1981.  the  total 
amount  paid  from  retirement,  survi- 
vors, and  disability  insurance  trust 
funds  was  $140  billion.  Florida  re- 
ceived (8  billion  of  that  amount, 
making  Florida  the  fourth  largest 
State  in  terms  of  social  security  re- 
ceipts. I  have  consistently  fought  to 
insure  that  all  elderly  Americans  are 
afforded  the  retirement  they  have 
earned.  My  record,  during  my  first  2 
years  as  a  U.S.  Senator,  on  this  issue 
speaks  for  itself.  I  have  never  voted  to 
cut  or  reduce  benefits.  I  voted  five 
times  to  restore  the  minimum  benefit. 
I  voted  12  times  against  any  attempt 
to  reduce,  modify,  or  delay  cost-of- 
living  adjustment  of  social  security. 
Federal,  and  military  retirees.  I  voted 


to  authorize  interfund  borrowing  to 
insure  that  all  social  security  benefits 
are  paid  in  a  timely  manner.  Last  year 
during  consideration  of  the  first  con- 
current budget  resolution,  I  sponsored 
an  amendment  to  insure  Federal  and 
military  retirees  a  4-percent  COLA  in 
1983,  instead  of  no  COLA  at  all.  as 
proposed  in  the  budget  resolution.  Al- 
though my  amendment  was  defeated 
on  the  Senate  floor,  the  House  and 
Senate  conferees  agreed  to  give  these 
retirees  a  4-percent  COLA  in  1983. 

Thursday,  after  6  days  of  debate  on 
the  social  security  reform  legislation,  I 
voted  for  H.R.  1900  as  amended,  reluc- 
tantly. This  legislation,  based  on  the 
Commission's  recommendations,  is  a 
very  fragile  compromise.  While  there 
are  some  provisions  with  which  I  dis- 
agree, it  does  make  many  worthwhile 
reforms.  But  what  really  prompted  me 
to  vote  for  this  bill  was  sheer  necessi- 
ty. If  Congress  did  not  act  immediate- 
ly to  make  some  changes  in  the  social 
security  program,  benefit  checks 
would  be  delayed  indefinitely.  This 
legislation  is  not  perfect  but  I  voted 
for  this  legislation  because  it  wiU  pre- 
serve and  protect  the  social  security 
system  for  the  time  being.  Some  provi- 
sions are  absurd  but  I  cannot  make 
the  perfect  the  enemy  of  the  good.* 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
going  to  support  the  conference  report 
on  the  social  security  package  because 
it  represents  the  best  available  hope  of 
insuring  the  solvency  of  the  system, 
both  in  the  short  and  long  run,  and  it 
contains  critically  needed  provisions 
for  the  unemployed. 

But  as  a  compromise,  it  includes  ele- 
ments which,  standing  alone,  I  could 
never  support.  Raising  the  retirement 
age  to  67  by  the  year  2027  risks  impos- 
ing significant  burdens  on  those  work- 
ers who  are  engaged  in  strenuous  ac- 
tivities. During  Senate  consideration 
of  this  bill,  I  supported  the  Bradley 
amendment  which  would  have  taken 
steps  to  soften  the  impact  of  increas- 
ing the  retirement  age  on  these  work- 
ers. Unfortunately,  it  was  not  adopted. 
However,  between  now  and  the  year 
2000  when  the  phase-in  will  begin  over 
a  6-year  period  to  age  66,  the  Congress 
must  monitor  closely  whether  the  im- 
provements in  health  care  are  likely  to 
be  reflected  in  the  increased  stamina 
of  workers  in  order  to  determine  if  in- 
creasing the  retirement  age  is  a  realis- 
tic and  humane  goal. 

Further,  the  tax  increases  which 
have  been  imposed  on  self-employed 
individuals,  even  after  taking  into  ac- 
count the  tax  credit  designed  to  ease 
that  burden,  stretch  to  the  limit  what 
this  segment  of  our  work  force  can  be 
expected  to  absorb.  These  tax  in- 
creases, along  with  those  affecting  all 
other  workers,  only  merit  consider- 
ation when  they  are  part  of  a  package 
which  have  as  its  goal  something  as 


Important  as  guaranteeing  the  solven- 
cy of  the  social  security  system. 

In  addition,  the  coverage  of  new 
Federal  employees  In  social  security 
without  having  first  set  up  a  supple- 
mentary pension  system  for  them  is  a 
precipitous  action.  Fortunately,  this 
coverage  will  not  begin  until  1984, 
leaving  the  Congress  some  time  to  ad- 
dress this  situation  in  an  equitable 
fashion. 

These  are  Just  some  of  the  concerns 
I  have  about  this  package.  They  are 
troubling.  But  there  is  for  all  of  us  one 
overriding  concern— saving  the  social 
security  system.  It  is  primarily  for  this 
reason  that  I  am  voting  for  the  pack- 
age. 

Some  further  points.  I  am  pleased  to 
see  that  this  legislation  includes  an  ex- 
tension of  the  Federal  supplemental 
compensation  program,  which  pro- 
vides unemployment  benefits  on  top  of 
both  the  regular  State  benefits  of  26 
weeks  and  the  extended  benefits  of  13 
weeks  for  which  some  States  are  eligi- 
ble. This  program  has  been  set  to 
expire  on  March  31  and  is  now  ex- 
tended to  September  30.  In  the  first 
week  of  this  session  of  the  Congress  I 
introduced  legislation  to  extend  the 
program  until  September  30.  and  I  am 
pleased  to  see  this  proposal  included 
as  part  of  the  package.  Also,  this  bill 
contains  up  to  an  additional  10  weeks 
of  unemployment  benefits  for  those 
workers  in  Michigan  who  wiU  have  ex- 
hausted their  Federal  unemployment 
benefits  by  the  end  of  this  month.  The 
people  of  Michigan,  who  are  now  en- 
during the  39th  consecutive  month  of 
double  digit  unemployment  need  this 
extra  assistance. 

In  addition.  I  was  pleased  to  see  that 
the  conference  report  retains  the 
amendment  that  I  offered  which  will 
do  away  with  the  requirement  that 
Michigan  pay  interest  on  the  interest 
it  owes  for  loans  it  has  taken  out  from 
the  Federal  imemployment  trust  fund 
and  on  which  it  has  deferred  payment. 
This  amendment  will  save  Michigan 
$11  million  over  the  next  3  years.  At  a 
time  of  fiscal  crisis  on  the  State  level, 
every  little  bit  helps.  For  the  same 
reason.  I  was  also  pleased  to  see  that 
the  package  includes  a  reduction  in 
the  rate  of  interest  charged  on  these 
loans  for  those  States,  like  Michigan, 
which  are  willing  to  take  extraordi- 
nary steps  to  improve  the  solvency  of 
their  State  unemployment  compensa- 
tion programs. 

I  regret,  however,  that  the  conferees 
did  not  retain  two  other  amendments 
which  I  offered  and  which  were  passed 
by  the  Senate.  The  first  amendment 
which  I  offered  with  strong  blpartian 
support,  would  have  given  widows  be- 
tween the  ages  of  55  and  60  a  transi- 
tion social  security  benefit  for  6 
months  so  that  they  could  have  a 
chance  to  adjiist  to  the  death  of  their 
spouse  and  to  the  requirements  of  the 
work  force,  which  they  may  be  enter- 


ing for  the  first  time  in  20  or  30  years 
after  a  lifetime  of  service  to  their  hus- 
bands and  families.  I  have  been  seek- 
ing action  on  the  issue  of  the  "widow's 
gap"  since  October  of  1981,  and  I  am 
indebted  to  Eva  Baclawski,  president 
of  the  Widows'  Organization  of  Dear- 
bom,  Mich.,  for  bringing  this  issue  to 
my  attention.  The  cost  of  this  amend- 
ment was  modest  and  well  within  the 
capacity  of  a  solvent  social  seciulty 
trust  fund.  I  will  be  pursuing  this  Issue 
again  during  the  hearings  before  the 
Finance  Committee  which  have  been 
promised  on  this  issue  and  am  pleased 
that  the  chairman  will  be  supporting 
my  effort  in  this  regard. 

The  second  amendment  which  I  of- 
fered but  which  did  not  survive  the 
conference  pledged  the  fuU  faith  and 
credit  of  the  United  States  in  support 
of  the  payment  of  accrued  benefits 
under  the  civil  service  retirement 
sjrstem  to  past  and  present  Federal 
employees.  Although  my  specific  lan- 
guage was  dropped  in  the  conference,  I 
am  pleased  to  see  that  it  gave  the 
Senate  conferees'  leverage  so  that 
they  could  successfully  insist  on  the 
language  in  the  original  Senate  biU 
which  contained  some  assurances  to 
current  and  retired  Federal  employees 
that  the  House  version  lacked. 

The  conference  report  on  the  social 
security  package  has  many  flaws.  If  I 
had  been  able  to,  I  would  have  done 
some  things  differently.  But  the  social 
security  system  must  be  saved,  and 
Federal  unemployment  benefits  must 
be  continued  and  improved.  This  pack- 
age wiU  help  to  do  these  things.* 
•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  to- 
night the  Senate  concludes  its  work  on 
legislation  that  is,  I  believe,  of  truly 
historic  significance.  It  is  significant,  I 
would  suggest,  not  only  because  it  was 
difficult  to  pass— though  it  was— and 
not  only  because  the  social  security 
system's  solvency  is  maintained— and 
it  is— but  because  this  Congress  has 
demonstrated  that  it  possesses  the 
ability  to  govern. 

Of  late  it  seems  to  have  become 
somewhat  fashionable  to  denigrate 
our  system  of  government— to  suggest 
that  Government,  and  not  this  or  that 
program  or  policy,  is,  at  bottom,  the 
problem.  I  fear  that  some  have  forgot- 
ten Just  how  precious  a  free  and  demo- 
cratic government  is.  Tonight  we  have 
preserved  one  of  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt's crowning  achievements.  But 
even  more,  we  have  come  to  grips  with 
a  politically  explosive  issue  of  great 
importance  to  tens  of  millions  of 
Americans— and  we  have  fashioned  a 
successful  compromise  acceptable  to 
the  majority  of  both  Houses.  In  so 
doing,  we  have  demonstrated  that  our 
system  of  government  deserves  the  re- 
spect and  trust  of  the  people  it  repre- 
sents. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  conviction 
that  the  bill  before  us  today  is  a  fair 
and  Just  compromise.  It  is  very  much 


like  the  set  of  recommendations  ap- 
proved by  the  National  Commission  on 
Social  Security  Reform,  on  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  serve. 

No  one  of  the  Commissioners  was 
satisfied  with  every  recommendation. 
No  one  of  my  colleagues  here  today  is 
completely  satisfied  with  every  part  of 
this  legislation.  But  the  final  bill  re- 
tains the  basic  elements  of  a  package 
which  the  Washington  Post  has  gener- 
ously described  as  being  "as  close  to 
absolute  fairness  as  any  social  security 
revision  can  ever  be." 

The  Commission  report  did  not  in- 
clude a  recommendation  for  solving  all 
of  the  long-term  social  security  financ- 
ing problems.  That  was  left  to  the 
Congress.  The  bill  that  we  agreed  to  in 
conference  raises  the  retirement  age 
to  67  without  cutting  benefits  as  much 
as  under  the  Senate  version.  In  fact, 
whereas  under  the  Senate  version  l>en- 
efits  would  have  been  reduced  by  an 
amount  equal  to  0.8  percent  of  payroll, 
the  final  bill  limits  the  benefit  reduc- 
tion to  0.68  percent.  This,  I  would  sug- 
gest, is  a  considerable  improvement. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  by  extend- 
ing my  heartfelt  appreciation  for  the 
efforts  of  my  colleagues  who  served 
with  me  on  the  Commission,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  Senator  from  Kansas  for 
his  tireless  work  on  the  Commission, 
in  the  Finance  Committee,  and  most 
recently  in  the  House-Senate  confer- 
ence. A  great  many  other  people  have 
devoted  long  hours  and  hard  work 
toward  an  end  that  is  finally  in  sight, 
and  while  I  cannot  thank  each  by 
name,  permit  me  to  extend  my  sincere 
gratitude.  And  to  all  my  colleagues 
here  with  me  today,  I  share  with  you 
in  the  pride  of  a  truly  historic  achieve- 
ment.* 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  pleased  to  vote  for  passage  of  the 
social  security  financing  bill  to  imple- 
ment the  consensus  recommendations 
of  the  National  Commission  on  Social 
Security  Reform.  The  recent  financial 
problems  of  the  social  security  system 
have  placed  benefit  payments  in  Jeop- 
ardy. I  find  it  unthinkable  that  elderly 
and  retired  citizens  should  have  to  be 
concerned  that  their  monthly  social 
security  checks  will  not  arrive  on  time. 
The  legislation  which  the  Senate  has 
approved  assures  that  benefits  will 
continue  to  flow  for  the  rest  of  this 
decade  and  for  a  long  time  beyond 
that.  It  should  lay  to  rest  the  fears 
and  uncertainties  of  the  people  who 
depend  on  social  security  for  their  live- 
Uhood. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Nation- 
al CoiQmission  on  Social  Security 
Reform  were  developed  after  a  year  of 
study  and  debate.  They  represent  a 
compromise  between  conflicting  points 
of  view  on  the  proper  balance  between 
the  level  of  payroll  taxes,  the  level  of 
benefits,  and  the  role  of  general  reve- 
nues. Maintaining  the  integrity  of  the 
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package  of  recommendations,  keeping 
all  the  essential  elements  intact,  has 
been  crucial  to  the  success  of  this 
effort  to  safeguard  social  sec\irlty  ben- 
efits. In  general,  my  own  views  on  the 
individual  elements  of  the  package 
have  been  guided  by  the  need  to  keep 
the  compromise  from  falling  apart.  I 
was  not  pleased  with  every  provision 
in  the  bill,  but  I  thought  the  package 
as  a  whole  achieved  the  very  Impor- 
tant goal  of  stabilizing  the  social  secu- 
rity system.  Workers  and  beneficiaries 
alike  have  some  unpleasant  medicine 
to  take;  however  the  cure  should  be 
lasting.  The  system  will  continue  to 
function  and  fulfill  its  unique  mission 
of  providing  vital  benefits  to  retired 
workers,  widows,  orphans,  and  dis- 
abled people. 

From  a  program  providing  old  age 
benefits  to  workers  in  a  limited 
number  of  job  categories,  social  securi- 
ty has  grown  to  Include  workers  in  vir- 
tually all  jobs,  and  their  spouses,  chil- 
dren, and  stirvivors.  Benefits  have  also 
been  provided  for  people  who  are 
unable  to  work  because  of  a  disability, 
and  their  families.  These  benefits  are 
protected  from  Inflation  through 
annual  cost-of-living  adjustments. 
With  36  million  beneficiaries  and  over 
120  million  workers  paying  taxes  to 
support  the  program  and  build  their 
own  eligibllty  for  benefits,  no  other 
Oovemment  program,  except  the  mail, 
affects  the  lives  of  so  many  citizens. 
Social  security  has  been  a  success:  it 
must  not  be  allowed  to  falter.  The  leg- 
islation approved  by  Congress  today 
will  continue  to  serve  the  needs  of  the 
elderly  and  the  disabled  today  and  to- 
morrow. 

The  major  provisions  of  the  bill  in- 
clude: Delaying  the  1983  cost-of-living 
adjustment  for  6  months,  from  July  to 
January,  with  future  annual  adjust- 
ments coming  every  January:  moving 
up  payrolltax  increases  already  sched- 
uled for  1986««nd  1990;  taxing  one-half 
the  benefits  or^lgh-income  benefici- 
aries: bringing  neW  Federal  employees, 
and  the  President,\Vice  President,  cur- 
rent Members  of  /Congress,  and  con- 
gressional staff  into  the  social  security 
system  beginning  January  1,  1984:  and 
increasing  the  tax  rate  on  self-em- 
ployed individuals  to  equal  the  com- 
bined rate  of  employees  and  employ- 
ers. To  offset  the  tax  increase  in  1984. 
a  one-time  tax  credit  equal  to  the  in- 
creased payroll  tax  will  be  given  to  em- 
ployees. The  bill  also  Includes  several 
provisions  which  will  not  have  an 
effect  for  a  decade  or  more,  Including 
liberalizing  the  retirement  earning 
test  for  people  65  and  older  beginning 
in  1990.  gradually  Increasing  the  credit 
for  delaying  retirement  beyond  the 
normal  retirement  age  from  3  percent 
to  8  percent  between  1990  and  2010. 
and  gradually  increasing  the  age  for 
fuU  retirement  benefits  to  67,  begin- 
ning in  the  next  century. 


Mr.  President,  several  features  in 
the  legldation  provide  safety  valves  if 
the  economy  does  not  do  as  well  as 
projected  and  the  system  again  needs 
some  short-term  assistance  to  meet  its 
benefit  obligations.  An  Immediate 
lump-sum  cash  payment  will  also  be 
made  from  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury  to  finance  benefits  provided 
for  military  service  before  1957,  in- 
stead of  the  annual  payments  that 
have  been  made  in  the  past. 

During  the  Senate  debate  on  this 
bill  a  number  of  amendments  were  of- 
fered. One  of  the  most  controversial 
and  difficult  issues  involved  the  ques- 
tion of  including  new  Federal  employ- 
ees under  the  social  security  system 
and  the  related  question  of  a  supple- 
mentary retirement  system  for  them. 
The  bill  before  the  Senate  would  have 
covered  new  Federal  employees  under 
social  security,  but  made  no  changes  in 
the  existing  civil  service  retirement 
system.  As  a  result,  new  employees 
would  be  paying  into  both  systems  and 
receiving  urmecessary  duplicate  cover- 
age. Of  strong  and  additional  concern 
to  me  Is  the  future  soundness  of  the 
civil  service  retirement  system  for  cur- 
rent employees.  Federal  employees 
certainly  have  as  much  right  to  assur- 
ances that  their  retirement  benefits 
will  be  paid  in  the  future  as  do  social 
security  beneficiaries.  The  important 
considerations  in  my  thinking  about 
the  Federal  employees  issue  were  the 
need  to  keep  the  social  security  pack- 
age from  falling  apart  and  an  absolute 
commitment  to  protect  the  current  re- 
tirement system  for  Federal  and 
Postal  employees.  With  these 
thoughts  in  mind.  I  voted  for  the  Ste- 
vens amendment  which  would  have  al- 
lowed the  new  employees  to  defer  pay- 
ments into  the  civil  service  retirement 
system  imtil  a  supplemental  system 
could  be  developed.  When  this  propos- 
al failed,  I  supported  the  Long  amend- 
ment to  delay  putting  new  Federal  em- 
ployees into  social  security  until  a  sup- 
plemental plan  is  put  into  law. 

Unfortunately  the  House  version  of 
the  social  security  bill  did  not  include 
protection  similar  to  the  Long  amend- 
ment smd  the  conference  report  resolv- 
ing the  differences  between  the  House 
and  Senate  bills  failed  to  Include  it 
either.  I  regret  this  Inaction.  Although 
the  social  security  legislation  does  not 
address  the  concerns  of  current  and 
future  Federal  employees  about  their 
retirement  system  in  the  years  to 
come.  Congress  must  not  Ignore  this 
vital  issue.  I  will  do  what  I  can  to  see 
that  the  concerns  of  these  employees 
are  given  all  due  attention  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Another  amendment  considered  by 
the  Senate  dealt  with  the  age  for  full 
retirement  benefits.  The  amendment, 
which  was  defeated,  would  have  raised 
the  retirement  age  to  38. 1  prefer  that 

the  age  remain  as  it  is  in  existing  law, 

but  I  reluctantly  accept  the  age  67 


provision  in  the  final  bill.  In  return  for 
raising  the  age  to  67,  the  conference 
agreement  has  deleted  a  provision 
which  would  have  slightly  reduced 
benefits  in  the  future. 

Because  of  the  Increase  in  the  retire- 
ment age.  during  the  Senate  debate.  I 
supported  the  Bradley  amendment  to 
establish  a  special  disability  program 
to  ease  the  effect  of  the  increased  re- 
tirement age  on  workers  who  are  not 
healthy  enough  to  continue  working 
but  are  not  Ul  enough  to  qualify  for 
the  regiilar  social  security  disability 
program.  This  proposal  was  defeated. 

Current  workers  will  have  to  pay 
slightly  higher  taxes  sooner  than  pre- 
viously planned  and  beneficiaries  will 
have  to  wait  a  few  months  for  their 
benefits  to  catch  up  with  inflation. 
The  prospect  of  these  changes  will  not 
be  welcomed  by  workers  whose  taxes 
will  go  up  or  by  those  beneficiaries 
missing  their  benefit  Increase  in  July. 
However,  these  sacrifices  are  not 
nearly  as  undesirable  as  the  alterna- 
tive—which would  be  the  failure  of 
social  security  to  pay  its  benefits  on 
time.  In  addition,  these  changes  are 
accompanied  by  some  improvements  in 
benefits  and  relief  for  taxpayers.  All  in 
all.  I  was  pleased  to  support  the  bill 
which  assures  the  continuation  of  the 
social  security  system.* 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  few  measures  which  will 
more  directly  affect  the  lives  of  more 
Americans  than  the  social  security 
reform  package.  After  weelts  of  discus- 
sion of  the  matter,  we  in  this  body  as 
well  as  most  of  the  citizens  of  this 
Nation,  are  keenly  aware  of  the  prob- 
lems facing  the  social  security  system. 
We  must  raise  approximately  $165  bU- 
lion  over  the  next  7  years  in  order  to 
insure  the  solvency  of  the  social  secu- 
rity program  and  to  pay  benefits  to 
the  36  million  Americans  who  current- 
ly receive  checks.  In  addition,  we  must 
initiate  structural  changes  in  the 
system.  This  will  insure  solvency  in 
the  next  century  and  assure  benefit 
payments  to  those  workers  now  con- 
tributing to  the  system.  The  task  of 
reckoning  all  the  flgiu*es  has  been  a 
monumental  one.  It  is  one  which  we 
were,  and  still  are.  capable  of  accom- 
plishing. The  sad  fact  is  that,  if  we 
vote  to  accept  the  conference  report, 
we  may  not  do  so.  The  conference  bill 
raises  revenues— primarily  through 
taxation— but  it  falls  dramatically 
short  in  initiating  needed  reform.  And, 
perhaps  seriously,  it  may  fail  to  ac- 
complish its  primary  purpose.  Accord- 
ing to  actuarial  experts,  social  security 
could  face  another  major  financial 
crisis  over  the  next  few  years. 

The  gradual  raising  of  the  retirement 
age  and  the  provisions  relating  to  the 
payment  of  cost-of-living  adjustments 
represent  major  elements  in  the  long- 
term  solvency  scheme.  I  support  these 
provisions  and  am  proud  that  we  in 
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this  body,  at  least  for  a  day.  were  able 
to  make  responsible  decisions  of  the 
critical  issue  of  salvagbig  the  social  se- 
curity system.  The  Long  COLA  amend- 
ment, which  the  conference  committee 
deleted,  would  have  provided  an  im- 
portant fail-safe  mechanism  for  insur- 
ing timely  benefit  payments,  even 
during  times  when  trust  fund  reserves 
fall  below  20  percent.  Under  this  pro- 
vision, the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  would  have  been  re- 
quired to  withhold  or  reduce  COLA's 
to  order  to  prevent  the  decline  of  re- 
serves. Those  beneficiaries  whose  pay- 
ments were  highest  would  have  been 
affected  first  and  those  with  low-benefit 
payments  would  have  been  protected  as 
much  as  possible.  A  provision  of  this 
type  makes  sense.  It  guards  against  the 
dangerously  low  reserve  levels  which 
can  lead  to  insolvency  and  reduces  out- 
lays, instead  of  increasing  revenues 
through  additional  or  accelerated  tax- 
ation. When  it  was  knocked  out.  the 
legitimacy  of  the  bill's  claim  to  insure 
solvency  was  called  into  question. 

The  social  security  system,  in  its 
present  form,  has  been  said  to  discour- 
age work.  The  Senate  bill  contained 
strong  incentives  which  promoted 
work  rather  than  discouraging  or  pe- 
nalizing it.  Perhaps  the  most  signifi- 
cant was  the  elimination  of  the  retire- 
ment earnings  test  of  $6,600.  The  con- 
ference committee  retained  the  earn- 
ings test,  while  modifying  the  current 
benefit  deduction  formula. 

Several  other  areas  of  inconsistency 
could  have  been  clarified,  had  the  con- 
ference committee  accepted  the  Sen- 
ate's solutions.  Principal  among  these 
were  provisions  relating  to  the  pay- 
ment of  benefits  to  aliens  abroad  and 
their  dependents  and  survivors  and  to 
illegals  living  in  this  country.  Benefits 
to  aliens  who  earned  social  security 
credit  while  working  in  this  country 
and  who  have  returned  to  reside  in 
foreign  countries  would  have  l>een  lim- 
ited to  the  alien's  contributions  plus 
interest.  Earlier  this  year  I  Introduced 
a  bill  addressing  this  same  issue,  and  I 
was  pleased  that  similar  language  was 
incorporated  into  the  Senate's  version 
of  the  social  security  reform  package. 
I  am  distressed  that  this  most  funda- 
mental and  just  provision  was  disman- 
tled. Under  the  conference  agreement, 
nonresident  aliens  can  continue  to  re- 
ceive benefits,  although  payments  to 
their  dependents  are  curtailed.  I  was 
pleased  as  well  that  an  amendment  of- 
fered by  my  colleague.  Mr.  Nickles. 
and  which  I  cosponsored.  to  forbid  the 
pasrment  of  benefits  to  Illegal  aliens 
was  adopted  in  the  Senate.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  was  rejected  in  conference. 

Improvements  and  structural 
changes  in  the  social  security  program 
should  and  must  be  made.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  our  task  on  social  security 
reform  is  complete.  I  continue  to  be 
disturbed  by  the  heavy,  and  I  believe 
unfair  and  unnecessary,  reliance  on 


taxes  to  solve  the  fimding  problem.  I 
supported  Senator  Armstrohc's 
amendment  which  would  have  re- 
moved the  acceleration  of  scheduled 
payroll  tax  increases.  Unfortimately. 
the  measure  failed.  The  American 
people  are  already  overburdened  by 
taxes  and  accelerating  payroll  deduc- 
tions simply  adds  to  the  load.  Ulti- 
mately, higher  taxes  will  be  detrimen- 
tal not  only  to  individual  workers  but 
to  all  Americans.  The  end  product  of 
these  increased  taxes  will  be  fewer 
jobs. 

The  commission's  recommended  tax 
increases  resulted  in  additional  bur- 
dens for  small  business.  The  Senate 
version  of  the  package  provided  mean- 
ingful relief  in  the  form  of  tax  credits 
for  small  business  and  the  self-em- 
ployed and  in  deposit  date  relief.  The 
conference  report  reduces  the  tax 
credits  and  denies  the  deposit  relief 
entirely. 

Understandably,  attention  has  been 
focused  on  the  old  age  and  survivors 
insurance  portion  of  the  social  securi- 
ty amendments.  We  should  not  over- 
look the  importance  of  the  hospital  in- 
surance section  of  the  bill,  however. 
Medicare  is  one  of  our  fastest  growing 
entitlement  programs,  increasing  at  a 
current  annual  rate  of  approximately 
13  percent.  If  costs  are  not  contained 
and  the  rate  of  growth  slowed,  the 
future  is  dim.  Like  the  old  age  and  sur- 
vivor insurance  program.  Medicare  will 
soon  experience  a  funding  crisis.  The 
prospective  payment  plan  for  hospital 
reimbursement  addresses  this  issue.  It 
begins  to  establish  a  reasonable 
method  for  containing  health-care 
costs  while  maintaining  needed  serv- 
ices. It  also  provides  incentives  for 
hospitals  to  operate  in  cost-effective 
manner,  the  concept  for  the  plan  is 
based  not  on  more  spending  or  taxing, 
but  on  saving.  Such  an  effort  repre- 
sents the  tjT)e  of  approach  we  in  Con- 
gress should  employ  more  frequently. 

The  work  that  faces  us  in  the  next 
months  and  years  is  clear.  We  must 
continue  to  look  past  the  easy  answers 
and  quick  fixes  of  accelerated  and  in- 
creased taxes  and  to  consider  addition- 
al structural  changes— real  reform.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  not  to  support  this 
conference  report.  Should  it  pass,  I 
urge  them  not  to  lay  the  issue  to  rest. 
We  must  dedicate  ourselves  to  the  on- 
going task  of  insuring  benefits  for  the 
116  million  present  workers  and  future 
generations  of  Americans,  as  well  as 
for  the  36  million  citizens  who  cur- 
rently receive  benefits. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  one  aspect  of  the  prospective 
reimbursement  system  that  I  would 
like  to  discuss  briefly  with  the  manag- 
er of  the  bill  and  that  is  the  matter  of 
separate  urban  and  rural  reimburse- 
ment rates. 

As  I  understand  the  bill,  it  provides 
a  separate  reimbursement  rate  for 
hospitals  located  in  urban  areas— re- 


ferred to  as  SMSA's  (Standard  Met- 
ropolitan Statistical  Areas)  and  hospi- 
tals located  in  rural  areas  often  re- 
ferred to  as  non-SMSA's. 

The  logic  underlying  that  distinction 
is  that  the  market  basket  of  goods  and 
labor  purchased  by  hospitals  in  urban 
areas  will  be  higher  than  those  located 
in  rural  areas.  Those  assimiptions 
have  been  challenged  in  some  quarters 
and  the  conferees  wisely  requested  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices to  study  that  question  and  report 
back  to  the  Congress  on  the  possibility 
of  a  single  nationwide  reimbursement 
rate  in  the  future. 

My  concern  is  that,  in  the  interim, 
there  may  l>e  some  extraordinary 
cases  which  would  result  from  a  rigid 
adherence  to  the  SMSA/non-SMSA 
distinction,  and  would  require  remedy 
before  we  receive  the  Secretary's 
report. 

For  example,  in  my  own  State.  Wa- 
tertown  Memorial  Hospital  faces  a 
problem  based  upon  a  fluke  of  geogra- 
phy. Watertown  Memorial  Is  one  of 
two  hospitals,  located  just  12  miles 
apart,  which  draw  their  employees 
from  the  Oconomowoc  labor  market. 
Under  the  committee's  bill,  the  one 
hospital,  which  is  located  just  inside 
the  SMSA  line,  would  be  reimbursed 
at  the  higher  urban  rate:  Watertown 
Memorial  which  is  located  just  outside 
the.  SMSA  line,  would  be  reimbursed 
at  the  lower  rural  rate.  Needless  to 
say.  both  hospitals  face  the  same  labor 
costs. 

Thus,  instead  of  properly  recogniz- 
ing and  reimbursing  higher  labor  costs 
as  the  SMSA/non-SMSA  distinctions 
were  meant  to  do.  the  system  in  this 
case  inadvertently  hurts  one  hospital ' 
while  treating  the  other  hospital  prop- 
erly. 

I  fully  recognize  that  the  merits  of 
this  case  must  ultimately  be  evaluated 
by  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services.  Mr.  President.  That 
Is  only  proper.  But  my  question  to  the 
manager  of  the  bill  is  this:  Would  the 
Secretary  have  sufficient  flexibility 
under  this  bill  to  consider  appeals 
such  as  this  one? 

Mr.     DOLE.     Mr.     President,     the. 
answer  to  the  Senator's  question  is  the  • 
conferees  recognized  the  fact  that  it 
was    impossible    to    fully    anticipate ' 
every    exceptional    or    extraordinary 
case.  That  is  why  we  adopted  a  House 
provision,  enabling  the  Secretary,  by 
regulation,  to  make  such  adjustments 
or    exceptions    that    the    Secretary 
deems  necessary. 

While  the  Senator  recognizes  that  I 
am  not  in  a  position  to  judge  the 
merits  of  the  case  he  has  outlined,  the 
Secretary  would  be  given  the  opportu- 
nity to  identify  different  types  of  ad- 
justments and  exceptions. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Department 
would  use  that  authority  very,  very 
sparingly.  Exceptions  criteria  should 
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be  carefully  crafted  to  assure  that 
hardship  cases  are  given  careful  con- 
sideration without  encouraging  frivo- 
lous appeals  by  other  hospitals. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  would  jrleld  on  that  point, 
I  agree  completely.  This  Senator 
would  be  the  last  one  to  support  spe- 
cial interest  exemptions  to  this  new  re- 
imbursement system.  The  burden  of 
proof  must  remain  on  hospitals  to 
prove  their  case— clearly,  forcefuUy. 
convincingly. 

My  sole  concern  is  that  during  the 
transition  to  this  new  system  that  the 
Secretary  have  the  flexibility  to  grant 
hardship  exemptions  if  they  are  war- 
ranted by  the  facts.  I  am  reassured  by 
the  Senator's  comments  that  this  is 
the  case. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CHAPEE.  Mr.  President,  this 
social  security  measure  does  not  please 
me  totaUy  just  as  it  apparently  does 
not  please  many  others.  I  was  opposed 
to  increasing  the  age  of  retirement 
above  65  and  voted  against  it  in  the  Fi- 
nance Committee.  I  likewise  voiced  my 
disapproval  of  increasing  the  retire- 
ment age  in  the  conference  committee 
this  afternoon. 

Nonetheless,  this  was  the  best  bill 
we  could  get  and  we  must  pass  this 
legislation  in  order  to  insure  the  sol- 
vency of  the  social  security  fund  so  it 
will  be  there  to  pay  benefits  for  mil- 
lions of  current  retires  and  millions  of 
future  retirees. 

The  House  was  adamant  on  many 
provisions,  including  the  retirement 
age  of  67. 

It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  what  we 
have  done  in  this  measure  will  insure 
the  social  security  fund's  solvency  for 
as  long  as  we  can  foresee  into  the  next 
century. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  this 
blU  makes  a  fair  start  and  a  step  for- 
ward toward  necessary  reform  of  our 
social  security  system,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  a  complete  answer  to  the  de- 
mands of  our  present  industrial  econo- 
my and  the  needs  of  our  people  gener- 
ally. 

In  the  course  of  this  debate,  I  hope 
that  all  of  us  have  obtained  a  far 
clearer  view  of  our  needs  and  the  re- 
quirements of  a  fair  system  that  can 
be  properly  maintained  over  the  years. 
The  debate  has  shown  us  that  we  must 
continue  to  have  active  congressional 
attention  to  the  problem  of  the  social 
security  system  each  year. 

We  must  continue  to  provide  careful 
scrutiny  to  the  operation  of  the 
system  so  that  in  the  future  we  do  not 
allow  it  to  come  as  close  to  the  point 
of  collapse  as  it  has  now.  We  cannot 
Just  leave  it  alone  now  that  we  have 
put  together  this  reform  package.  We 
must  continue  to  watch  it  and  super- 
vise it  closely.  Setting  social  seoirity 
aside  as  a  special  function  of  the  Fed- 
eral budget  will  help  us  in  this  effort. 


The  Federal  Government  has  an  ob- 
ligation to  effectively  police  the  entire 
social  seciulty  operation.  Elffectlve 
management,  sound  administration, 
and  careful  surveillance  of  the  entire 
system  are  essential.  Just  as  we  must 
detect  and  eliminate  waste,  fraud  and 
abuse,  so  also  must  we  insist  on  the 
best  business  management  of  the 
social  security  trust  funds. 

During  the  course  of  the  debate  we 
have  heard  differing  projections  about 
how  much  particular  provisions  of  this 
legislation  will  cost.  In  part  these  fig- 
ures will  depend  upon  how  well  the 
system  is  managed,  as  well  as  upon 
how  our  economy  performs.  This 
merely  points  up  the  need  for  Con- 
gress to  continue  its  oversight  over 
social  security  in  order  to  insure  that 
the  system  remains  solvent,  that  it 
stands  on  a  sound  financial  basis,  and 
that  it  is  operated  in  a  responsible 
manner. 

Like  most  broad,  sweeping  depart- 
ments or  activities  of  Government, 
there  are  some  elements  of  this  meas- 
ure that  I  do  not  favor.  However,  after 
a  deep  study  during  several  months 
concerning  the  present  shortcomings 
and  conditions  of  our  system,  it  is 
clear  to  me  that  some  drastic  changes 
must  be  made  promptly.  We  must 
buUd  the  system  on  a  more  soimd 
foundation  and  with  adequate  financ- 
ing. 

I  accept  and  support  the  present  bill 
in  spite  of  its  objectionable  features 
because  it  is  a  new  and  soimder  base 
for  an  improved  social  security  system 
as  a  whole,  and  it  can  be  further  im- 
proved with  proper  attention  and  dili- 
gence by  our  present  and  future  Con- 
gresses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  confer- 
ence report. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hattield). 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Hkucs).  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Laxalt),  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias).  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Murkowski).  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood).  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Pressler).  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  QuATLE).  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  Roth),  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford),  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker). 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater).  is 
absent  due  to  illness  in  the  family. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Goldwater).  the  Senator  from 
Alaska   (Mr.   Murkowski).    and   the 


Senator      from      Connecticut      (Mr. 
Weicksr),  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Borr- 
sen).  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Chiles),  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  DeConcini).  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  EIagleton).  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hart),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  (Mr.  Heflin).  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddle- 
STON).  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
INOUYE).  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Johnston),  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  KEmrEDV),  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaitm). 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pell),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Prtor).  and  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Sarbanes)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  58. 
nays  14.  as  follows: 

[RollcaU  Vote  No.  54  Leg.] 
YEAS— 58 


Abdnor 

Dole 

Melcher 

Andrews 

Domenici 

MltcheU 

Baker 

Durenberger 

Moynlhan 

Baucus 

Ford 

Proxmlre 

Blden 

Glenn 

Randolph 

Blngamui 

Oorton 

RIegle 

Boschwitz 

Orassley 

Rudman 

Bradley 

Hawkins 

Sasser 

Bumpers 

Hecht 

Simpson 

Burdick 

Heinz 

Specter 

Byrd 

Humphrey 

Stennls 

Chafee 

Jackson 

Stevens 

Cochran 

Jepaen 

Thurmond 

Cohen 

Kassebaum 

Trible 

Cranston 

Hasten 

Tsongas 

D'Amato 

Lautenberg 

WaUop 

Danforth 

Leahy 

Warner 

Denton 

Levin 

Wilson 

Dixon 

Lugar 

Dodd 

Matsunaga 
NAYS-14 

Armstrong 

Hatch 

Nickles 

Boren 

HoUings 

Nunn 

East 

Long 

Synuns 

Exon 

Mattlngly 

Zorinsky 

Oam 

McClure 

NOT  VOTING- 

-28 

Bentsen 

Inouye 

Pressler 

Chiles 

Johnston 

Pryor 

DeConclnl 

Kennedy 

Quayle 

Eacleton 

lAxalt 

Roth 

Ooldwater 

Mathias 

Sarbanes 

Hart 

Metzenbaum 

Stafford 

Hatfield 

Murkowski 

Tower 

Henin 

Packwood 

Weicker 

Helms 

Pell 

Hiiddleston 

Percy 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  If  I  were 
not  afraid  that  someone  might  laugh 


at  me,  I  would  announce  that  there 
wlU  be  no  record  votes. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  certain  other  matters  that  need  to 
be  taken  care  of.  but  before  I  do  that. 
I  promised  earlier  today  that  we  would 
keep  the  Rbcord  open  so  that  Sena- 
tors could  insert  statements. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senators  may  submit  state- 
ments relating  to  the  social  security 
conference  report  for  the  Record 
upon  the  reconvening  of  the  Senate  on 
April  5.  until  April  8.  and  that  such 
statements  be  printed  in  the  perma- 
nent Record  prior  to  the  vote  on  the 
adoption  of  the  conference  report. 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


PREVENTING  THE  TEMPORARY 
TERMINATION  OF  THE  FEDER- 
AL SUPPLEMENTAL  COMPENSA- 
TION ACT  OF  1982 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
one  other  matter  that  I  would  like  to 
take  up  if  the  minority  leader  is  agree- 
able. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  now  turn  to  the  consideration 
of  HJl.  2369.  a  bill  to  prevent  the  tem- 
porary termination  of  the  Federal 
Supplemental  Compensation  Act  of 
1982. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
biU  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  2369)  to  prevent  the  tempo- 
rary termination  of  the  Federal  Supplemen- 
tal compensation  Act  of  1982. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
would  simply  allow  the  Senate  to  pass 
a  provision  to  insure  that  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Federal  supplemental  com- 
pensation program  will  be  in  effect  on 


April  1.  This  precautionary  measiu%  is 
being  taken  in  as  much  as  enrollment 
of  the  massivv:  Social  Security  Act 
Amendments  of  1983  may  well  not  be 
completed  in  time  to  sign  it  into  law 
prior  to  April  1.  This  bill  does  nothing 
more  than  simply  make  sure  that  the 
provisions  relating  to  unemployment 
compensation  are  enacted  in  a  timely 
manner. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Blr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  TUESDAY, 
APRIL  5.  1983 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
looked  forward  to  this  moment  for 
some  time.  Before  I  move  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  94,  I  will  first 
inquire  if  there  is  any  other  Senator 
seeking  recognition.  I  see  none. 

If  the  minority  leader  is  prepared  to 
do  so,  I  am  prepared  to  adjourn. 

Mr.  BYRD- 1  am  equally  prepared. 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  minority  leader  in- 
dicates he  is  equally  prepared. 

Mr.  President,  in  that  event,  I  move, 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  94,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjoiuimient  until 
April  5. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and,  at 
2:06  a.m.,  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
Tuesday,  April  5. 1983.  at  12  noon. 


NOMINA-nONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  March  24, 1983: 


DKPAKTiforr  or  CoioiBtcK 
Alfred  Hugh  Kingon.  of  New  York,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Comment,  vice 
Raymond  J.  Waldmann.  resigned. 
ACTION  AoBRrr 
Constance  Homer,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
liunbia.   to   be  Associate   Director  of  the 
ACTION  Agency,  vice  Lawrence  P.  Davm- 
port,  resigned. 

Natiohal  Coimcn.  oh  the  Hahdicaprd 
R.   Budd  Oould.  of  Montana,   to  be  a 
Member  of  the  National  CouncQ  on  the 
Handicm)ped  for  a  term  expiring  September 
17, 1985  (new  position). 

In  THx  Coast  Ooais 

The  foUowing  officers  of  the  n.S.  Coast 
Guard  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of  com- 
modore: 

Capt.  Theodore  J.  Wojnar,  USCO 
Capt.  Joseph  A.  McDonough.  Jr.,  USCO 
Capt.  Arnold  M.  Danlelson.  DSCO 
ImthkNavt 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  indicated 
under  the  provisions  of  title   10,  United 
States  Code,  sections  5133  and  1370. 
7*0  be  vice  adminil 

Vice  Adm.  J.  WUIlam  Cox,  Medical  Corps. 
XXX-XX-XXXX/2100,  VS.  Navy. 

The  following-named  captains  of  the  Re- 
serve of  the  U.S.  Navy  for  permanent  pro- 
motion to  the  grade  of  commodore  in  the 
Line  and  staff  corps,  as  indicated,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  5912: 

UHRESTRICm)  LIHE  OmCKH 

John  Joseph  Sweeney 
John  Edward  Love 
Kermeth  Edward  Myatt 
John  Edward  Summers 

SPSCIAL  duty  OITIcn  (CRTPTOLOGT* 

William  Joseph  IifUes 

SPECIAL  DUTT  orPlC'EH  (HTCELLIGKHCK) 

Robert  Patrick  Tleman 

MEDICAL  CORPS  OPTICER 

John  Duincan  Tolmie 
James  Glen  Roberts 

SUPPLY  CORPS  orncER 
Philip  Arthur  Whitacre 

JUDGE  ADVOCATE  GENERAL'S  CORPS  OPTICER 

Robert  Edward  Wlss 

dehtal  corps  orncBR 
Edward  John  O'Shea,  Jr. 
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The  Houae  met  at  11  a.m. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  DJD..  offered  the  following 
prayer 

Almighty  Ood.  we  come  before  Tou 
with  humble  gratitude  for  the  bless- 
ings that  have  been  bestowed  upon 
our  Nation.  When  we  deny  Your  gifts 
we  ask  forgiveness,  and  when  we  do 
the  right  and  stand  by  the  truth,  we 
ask  for  continued  strength.  Guide  us 
as  a  people  to  hold  to  those  traditions 
that  celebrate  the  love  and  concern  we 
have  for  each  other  so  that  we  may 
continue  to  support  each  other  in  time 
of  need  and  rejoice  with  each  other  in 
time  of  happiness.  May  Your  spirit  be 
with  us  this  day  and  every  day.  Amen. 


the  Clerk  received  at  9:30  p.m.  on  Wednes- 
day, March  23,  1083,  the  following  message 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate:  That  the 
Senate  paned  with  an  amendment  H.R. 
1900  and  requested  a  conference  thereon. 

In  accordance  with  action  taken  by  the 
Houae  on  Wednesday.  March  23.  1983.  the 
Clerk  has  notified  the  Senate  that  the 
House  disagreed  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  H.R.  1900  and  agreed  to  a  confer- 
ence thereon. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

BXNJAMni  J.  OUTHKIX, 

Cleric;  House  of  Repreaentatives. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  annoimces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with 
amendments  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested  a  biU  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  2112.  An  act  to  extend  by  6  months 
the  expiration  date  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950. 


AUTHORIZING  SPEAKER  TO  DE- 
CLARE RECESSES  ON  TODAY. 
THURSDAY,  MARCH  24.  1983 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  It  shall  be  in 
order  for  the  Speaker  to  declare  re- 
cesses at  any  time  today,  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  communication 
from  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 

Washihgtoh,  D.C,  March  24.  1983. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr., 
The    Speaker,    Hovae    of  Representative!. 
Washington.  D.C. 
Dkak  Ma.  Srakkr:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mlnlon  granted  In  Clause  5.  Rule  III  of  the 
Rules  of  the  UJ3.  Houae  of  Representatives, 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  we  expect  to  have  a  period  of 
time  in  which  there  will  be  a  recess 
today,  we  will  take  the  1-minute 
speeches  after  we  have  taken  up  the 
legislation  from  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 


EMERGENCY  APPROPRIATIONS, 
1983 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the 
bin  (H.R.  1718)  making  emergency  ex- 
penditures to  meet  national  needs  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1983,  and  for  other  purposes,  with  the 
remaining  Senate  amendment  num- 
bered 82  thereto,  and  concur  therein. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  recede  from  its 
amendment  numbered  82  and  concur  with  a 
further  amendment  as  follows: 

Page  32,  of  the  House  engrossed  bill, 
strike  out  all  after  line  21  over  to  and  in- 
cluding line  5  on  page  35  and  insert: 

Sec.  101.  (aKl)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  75  per  centum  of  the  funds 
appropriated  or  otherwise  made  available  in 
this  title  for  each  account  listed  In  subsec- 
tion (aK5)  shall  be  made  available  for  proj- 
ects and  activities  in  civU  Jurisdictions  with 
high  unemployment,  or  in  labor  surplus 
areas,  or  in  political  units  or  In  pockets  of 
poverty  that  are  currently  or  should  meet 
the  criteria  to  be  eligible  under  the  Urban 
Development  Action  Grant  program  admin- 
istered by  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  a  "civil 
jurisdiction"  is— 

(A)  a  city  of  50,000  or  more  population  on 
the  basis  of  the  most  recently  available 
Bureau  of  the  Census  estimates:  or 

(B)  a  town  or  township  in  the  state  of  New 
Jersey,  New  York.  Michigan  or  Pennsylva- 
nia of  50.000  or  more  population  and  which 
possesses  powers  and  functions  similar  to 
those  of  cities:  or 

(C)  a  county,  except  those  counties  which 
contain  any  type  of  civil  jurisdictions  de- 


fined in  paragraphs  (A)  or  (B)  of  this  sub- 
section: or 

(D>  a  "balance  of  county"  conalstlng  of  a 
county  less  any  component  cities  and  town- 
ships Identified  In  paragraphs  (A)  or  (B)  of 
this  subsection;  or 

(E)  a  county  equivalent  which  is  a  town  In 
the  State  of  MassachusetU,  Rhode  Island, 
and  Connecticut. 

(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  a  "civil 
jurisdiction  with  a  high  level  of  unemploy- 
ment" is  a  civil  jurisdlcUon  that  has  been  so 
classified  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Em- 
ployment and  Training,  United  States  De- 
partment of  lAbor.  The  Assistant  Secretary 
shall  classify  a  civil  jurisdiction  as  having 
high  unemployment  whenever,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
using  the  latest  comparable  data  available 
from  Departmental.  State  or  local  sources, 
the  civil  jurisdiction  has  had  an  average  un- 
adjusted unemployment  rate  over  the  previ- 
ous twelve  months  of  not  less  than  90  per 
centum  of  the  unadjusted  average  unem- 
ployment rate  for  all  SUtes  during  the  same 
period.  The  Assistant  Secretary,  upon  peti- 
tion submitted  by  the  appropriate  State 
agency,  may  classify  a  civil  jurisdiction  as 
having  high  unemployment  whenever  the 
civil  jurisdiction  has  experienced  or  is  about 
to  experience  a  sudden  economic  dislocation 
resulting  In  job  loss  that  is  significant  both 
In  terms  of  the  number  of  jobs  eliminated 
and  the  effect  upon  the  employment  rate  of 
the  area.  The  Assistant  Secretary  shall  pub- 
lish a  list  of  civil  jurisdictions  with  high  un- 
employment, together  with  geographic  de- 
scriptions thereof,  as  soon  as  practicable, 
but  not  later  than  30  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  This  list  shall  be  up- 
dated on  a  monthly  basis  thereafter,  by 
adding  civil  Jurisdictions  that  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Labor  deems  to  meet  the  above 
criteria. 

(4)  In  classifsrlng  civil  Jurisdictions  with 
high  unemployment,  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary, In  order  to  include  those  Individuals 
actually  unemployed,  should  consider  modi- 
fication of  the  criteria  which  counU  as  fully 
employed  persons  who  worked  at  all  as  paid 
employees  in  their  own  business,  profession 
or  farm,  or  who  worked  15  hours  or  more  in 
an  enterprise  operated  by  a  member  of  the 
family. 

(5)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall 
apply  only  to  ftmds  appropriated  or  other- 
wise made  available  In  this  title  to: 

GSA— Repairing  Federal  Buildings;  Mass 
Transit  Grants;  Amtrak  Grants;  Repairing 
VA  Hospitals;  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration; SBA  Business  loan  and  Invest- 
ment fund;  SBA  Natural  Resources  Devel- 
opment: Repairing  Urban  Parks;  Improving 
and  Maintaining  National  Parks;  Preserving 
National  Forests;  Fish  and  WQdllfe  Facili- 
ties; Rural  Water  and  Waste  Disposal 
Grants;  Resource  Conservation  and  Devel- 
opment; Soil  Conservation  Service  Activi- 
ties; Family  Housing  for  the  Military: 
School  Faculties: 

Provided,  That  Corps  of  Engineers  funds 
shall  also  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection  to  the  extent  practicable. 

(6)  For  projects  encompassing  a  civil  Juris- 
dictions with  high  unemployment  labor  sur- 


D  This  tymlwl  represena  die  time  of  day  during  die  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  i*  2K>7  p.m. 
•  This  "ballet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  tlie  Member  on  tlie  floor. 


plus  areas,  or  political  units  or  pockets  of 
poverty  that  are  currently  or  should  meet 
the  criteria  to  be  eligible  under  the  Urban 
Development  Action  Grant  program  admin- 
istered by  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  as  defined  in  subaec- 
tiona  (aKl),  (aK2),  and  (aK3),  and  a  nonell- 
gible  area,  such  project  shall  be  eligible  for 
f  imds  under  this  subsection. 

(bXl)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (bXS),  the  head  of  each  Federal 
agency  to  which  funds  are  appropriated  or 
otherwise  made  available  under  this  title, 
with  respect  to  any  program  distributed  ac- 
cording to  a  formula  grant  by  State,  shall 
allot  the  funds  as  follows: 

(A)  One-third  of  such  sums  for  each  such 
program  shall  be  allotted  among  the  States 
on  the  basis  of  the  relative  numl>er  of  un- 
employed Individuals  who  reside  in  each 
State  as  compared  to  the  total  number  of 
unemployed  individuals  in  all  of  the  States. 

(B)  One-sixth  of  such  sums  for  each  pro- 
gram shall  be  allotted  among  "long-term  un- 
employment States",  to  be  allotted  among 
"long-term  unemployment  States"  on  the 
basis  of  the  relative  number  of  unemployed 
individuals  who  reside  in  each  "long-term 
unemployment  State"  as  compared  to  the 
total  number  of  unemployed  Individuals  in 
all  "long-term  unemployment  States". 

(C)  One-half  of  such  sums  for  each  such 
program  shall  be  allocated  among  the 
States  on  the  basis  of  the  provisions  of  law 
authorizing  each  such  program. 

(2)  States  receiving  allotment  of  funds 
under  this  subsection  shall  to  the  extent 
practicable  utilize  such  funds  in  areas  of  the 
State  where  unemployment  is  highest  and 
has  been  high  for  the  longest  period  of  time 
and  for  authorized  purposes  which  have  the 
greatest  immediate  employment  impact. 

(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection: 

(A)  The  term  "State"  means  each  of  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

(B)  The  number  of  unemployed  individ- 
uals who  reside  in  each  State,  as  well  as  the 
total  number  of  unemployed  Individuals  in 
all  of  the  States,  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  for  the  month  of  January 
1983. 

(C)  The  term  "long-term  unemployment 
State"  means  any  State  In  which  the  aver- 
age unadjusted  unemployment  rate  was 
equal  to  or  above  the  unemployment  rate  of 
9.4  per  centum  for  the  period  of  June  1982. 
through  November  1982. 

(4)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (bK5>,  the  head  of  each  Federal 
agency  to  which  funds  are  appropriated  or 
otherwise  made  available  under  this  title, 
with  respect  to  any  program  distributed  ac- 
cording to  a  formula  grant  to  political  subdi- 
visions of  the  States,  shall  allot  the  funds  or 
other  authority  provided  by  this  title  first, 
among  the  States  In  the  manner  specified  in 
section  (b)(1)  and  second,  among  the  politi- 
cal subdivisions  of  that  State,  to  the  extent 
practicable  under  subsection  (b)(2),  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  allocation  factors  con- 
tained in  the  provision  of  law  authorizing 
each  such  program. 

(5)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (bKl)  or 
(bK4),  as  the  case  may  be.  of  this  subsection 
shall  apply  to  funds  appropriated,  or  other- 
wise made  available,  under  this  title  to— 

Community  Development  Grants;  Social 
Services  Block  Grants;  Community  Services 
Block  Grant;  Library  Services  and  Construc- 
tion Act:  Rebuilding  Aviation  Infrastruc- 
ture: 


(c)  The  head  of  each  Federal  agency  to 
which  funds  are  appropriated  or  otherwise 
made  available  under  this  title,  or  States,  or 
political  subdivisions  of  States,  which  re- 
ceive allotment  of  funds  under  this  title 
shaU  to  the  extent  practicable  utilize  such 
funds  in  a  manner  which  maximizes  imme- 
diate creation  of  new  employment  opportu- 
nities to  individuals  who  were  unemployed 
at  least  15  of  the  26  weeks  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  It 
is  the  Intent  of  the  Congress  that  funds  ap- 
propriated or  otherwise  made  available 
under  this  title  be  obligated  and  disbursed 
as  rapidly  as  possible  so  as  to  quicldy  assist 
the  unemployed  and  the  needy  as  well  as 
minimize  future  year  budgetary  outlays. 

(d)  Funds  or  authority  to  be  made  avail- 
able for  projects  and  activities  In  civil  Jtiris- 
dlctlons  or  States  with  high  unemployment, 
labor  surplus  areas,  or  political  units  or 
pockets  of  poverty  that  are  currently  or 
should  meet  the  criteria  to  be  eligible  under 
the  Urban  Development  Action  Grant  pro- 
gram administered  by  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  or  to 
State  or  sub-State  jurisdictions,  in  accord- 
ance with  this  section,  but  which  cannot  be 
rapidly  or  efficiently  utilized  shall  be  identi- 
fied in  a  report  transmitted  to  Congress  by 
the  Office  of  Mangement  and  Budget  not 
later  than  30  days  following  enactment  of 
this  Act.  Not  later  than  10  days  following 
transmittal  of  such  report,  such  funds  shall 
be  reallocated  on  the  basis  of  the  provisions 
of  law  authorizing  each  such  program. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitteh)  wiU  be 
recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
CoNTE)  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whittkm). 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  wliich  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
H.R.  1718. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  take  final  ac- 
tion on  H.R.  1718,  the  productive  jobs 
bill.  The  bill  is  certainly  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  I  wish  to  thank  all  of 
the  Members  for  their  patience  and 
their  cooperation  in  trying  to  see  that 
we  do  get  together  on  this  national  bill. 

Insofar  as  we  were  able,  we  tried  to 
cover  every  section  of  the  country  on  a 
fair  and  equal  basis.  The  title  of  the 
bill  now  reads:  "An  Act  making  appro- 
priations to  provide  productive  em- 
ployment for  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Jobless  Americans,  to  hasten  or  ini- 
tiate Federal  projects  and  construction 
of  lasting  value  to  the  Nation  and  its 
citizens,  and  to  provide  humanitarian 
assistance  to  the  indigent  for  fiscal 
year  1983,  and  for  other  purposes." 

I  shall  not  at  this  time  make  a  de- 
tailed statement  with  regard  to  the 
bill. 


Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  essential  that  we 
take  final  action  on  this  bill  as  soon  as 
possible  in  view  of  the  fact  that  imem- 
plosmaent  compensation  funds  are  ex- 
hausted in  a  number  of  States.  The 
bill  includes  an  additional  $5  billion 
for  this  purpose.  The  situation  is  so 
deplorable  that  unemployment  com- 
pensation has  risen  to  an  annual  rate 
of  about  $32  bUlion,  which  as  essential 
as  it  may  t>e  for  the  Individuals  adds 
nothing  to  the  Nation's  wealth.  I  per- 
sonally believe  that  the  $5  billion  in- 
cluded in  this  bill  would  have  been 
considerably  less  if  we  had  enacted  the 
productive  Jobs  measure  reported  by 
your  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  passed  by  the  House  last  Decem- 
ber. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  includes  the 
humanitarian  features  of  the  bill  I  rec- 
ommended to  the  committee.  In  view 
of  the  deplorable  unemployment  situa- 
tion, bankruptcies  and  other  adverse 
economic  conditions,  and  in  view  of 
the  snowstorms  in  the  East,  floods  and 
disasters  elsewhere,  there  is  a  clear 
need  to  expand  these  humanitarian  ef- 
forts to  additional  people  as  we  are 
doing  in  this  bill. 

WATERSHED  PROTECTION  ESSENTIAL  TO  FLOOD 
CONTROL 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent  disastrous 
flooding  across  the  coimtry  has  again 
highlighted  the  need  to  improve  the 
effectiveness  of  oiu-  soil  conservation 
and  flood  prevention  efforts  wliich  are 
essential  to  the  well-being  of  all  our 
people.  In  this  conference  steps  were 
taken  to  accomplish  this. 

In  view  of  the  necessity  for  protec- 
tion in  adjacent  watersheds  for  flood 
control,  and  the  benefits  to  flood  con- 
trol, the  conference  directs  the  U.S. 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  pay  the  cost  of 
such  rights-of-way,  including  purchase 
of  land,  rights  of  ingress  and  egress, 
and  other  requirements  essential  to 
construction  of  this  joint  project,  with 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  for  the 
cooperative  pilot  project  planned  for 
watershed  protection  and  flood  pre- 
vention of  the  North  Tillatoba-Hunter 
Creek  watershed  and  flood  prevention 
project  in  the  foothill  area  extending 
from  Memphis  to  Yazoo  City. 

POOD  PROGRAM 

Several  people  have  contacted  me 
about  langtiage  that  appeared  in  earli- 
er versions  of  the  emergency  feeding 
program  but  does  not  appear  in  the 
conference  agreement.  I  want  to  stress 
that  in  agreeing  to  the  temporary  pro- 
gram there  is  no  intention  that  the 
program  displace  domestic  or  interna- 
tional commodity  sales,  including  com- 
petitive sales  to  retain  foreign  mar- 
kets. 

RICHWAT  DEMONSTRATION  CENTER 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  1718  contains 
funds  for  the  highway  demonstration 
project  which  was  part  if  the  confer- 
ence agreement  and  which  was  ad- 
dressed during  consideration  of  the 
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conference  report  in  the  House  on 
BCarch  23,  1983.  As  stated  then,  the 
cost  of  any  great  extension  of  the 
IntersUte  System,  limits  greatly  any 
expansion.  This  fact  requires  that  we 
find  more  economical  methods  of  wid- 
ening our  two-lane  highways  to  four- 
lane  highways.  Subtracting  the  42,500 
mile  Interstate  System  from  the 
825.000  mile  total  Federal-aid  system 
leaves  782,500  miles  in  the  primary, 
secondary,  and  urban  system.  Approxi- 
mately 550.000  miles  or  67  percent  of 
the  total  highway  system,  are  less 
than  four  lane. 

The  $33,000,000  for  the  highway 
demonstration  project  is  to  provide 
two  additional  lanes  for  a  portion  of 
Highway  72.  It  will  complete  as  four 
lanes  U.S.  Highway  72  west  from  the 
Alabama  line  to  intersect  with  U.S. 
Highway  45.  The  situation  Is  ideally 
suited  for  this  purpose.  The  results  of 
this  project  will  be  beneficial  in  con- 
nection with  expansion  of  the  four- 
lane  program  in  many  areas  of  the 
country. 

TASGKTUfG 

The  one  thing  I  wish  to  say  as  chair- 
man of  the  conference  is  that  a  rea- 
sonable, commonsense  interpretation 
should  be  given  to  every  phase  of  this 
bill  to  meet  the  needs  that  we  have  be- 
cause your  committee  tried  to  see  that 
these  needs  were  met.  We  did  our  very 
best.  Amendment  No.  82  was  handled 
with  the  same  intention.  If  there  is 
any  question  on  the  amendment  or  on 
the  bill,  the  intent  of  the  conference 
and  myself  is  that  a  reasonable  and 
commonsense  interpretation  be  given 
and  that  each  area  be  given  fair  treat- 
ment and  that  the  bill  worli  to  the 
mfcTifniim  extent  possible. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
motion  to  concur  with  the  Senate 
amendment  numbered  82.  dealing  with 
targeting. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time.    

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  whatever  time  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
targeting  compromise  language  and 
urge  its  adoption. 

There  are  several  changes  between 
the  Edgar  amendment  language  that 
we  sent  back  to  the  Senate  last 
evening,  and  the  compromise  that  has 
been  proposed  to  us. 

First,  the  Senate  has  removed  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  from  the  application 
of  the  targeting  provision.  While  I  do 
not  think  this  is  appropriate,  the  Sen- 
ators were  very  adamant  that  target- 
ing would  be  administratively  unman- 
ageable for  this  program.  Because  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  is  restricted  to 
operations  within  the  17  Western 
States,  and  because  of  the  geographic 
limitations  of  the  TVA's  program. 
these  fimds  could  not  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  high  unemployment  areas 
of  the  East  and  upper  Midwest  even  if 


they  were  targeted.  I  am  therefore 
prepared  to  recommend  that  these  ex- 
ceptions be  approved. 

The  Senate  has  also  proposed  that 
the  $33  million  for  highway  demon- 
stration projects  be  exempted  from 
targeting.  Because  this  money  is  not 
earmarked.  I  had  hoped  that  it  would 
be  spent  in  an  area  of  high  unemploy- 
ment. In  fact,  there  is  great  need  for 
such  a  project  in  the  town  of  Athol,  in 
my  district,  with  over  18  percent  un- 
employment. So  while  I  am  prepared 
to  accept  this  exemption  in  the  spirit 
of  compromise  with  the  Senate,  I 
would  strongly  urge  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  use  these 
funds  where  they  can  most  effectively 
alleviate  severe  unemployment  prob- 
lems. 

The  other  major  change  from  the 
Edgar  amendment  has  to  do  with  the 
Corps  of  Engineers.  The  Senate  has 
removed  that  provision  from  the  man- 
datory application  of  targeting,  and 
substituted  language  providing  that 
"Corps  of  Engineers  funds  shaU  also 
be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection  to  the  extent  practicable." 
It  Is  certainly  the  intent  of  the  advo- 
cates of  this  section  that  this  directive 
be  compiled  with,  and  I  can  assure  my 
colleagues  that  I  will  be  keeping  a 
close  watch  over  the  corps'  use  of 
these  funds. 

Turning  now  to  the  other  half  of  the 
Senate  language,  that  dealing  with  the 
Hatfield  amendment  targeting  on  the 
basis  of  State  unemployment,  the  pro- 
posal is  similar  to  that  which  was  In 
the  conference  report.  Low  income 
energy  conservation  and  school  and 
hospital  weatherization  have  been  re- 
moved, which  is  appropriate  since 
these  programs  are  already  necessarily 
targeted  according  to  climatic  condi- 
tions. 

My  only  concern  here  is  that  the 
community  development  block  grant 
program  is  targeted.  This  program  has 
a  formula  under  existing  law  that  tar- 
gets fimds  to  areas  of  greatest  econom- 
ic need,  and  the  imposition  of  another 
formula  wiU  create  some  administra- 
tive problems.  Nevertheless,  the  Sena- 
tors were  most  insistent  on  this,  and  I 
believe  that  we  should  accept  this  pro- 
posal in  a  spirit  of  compromise. 

I  would  make  clear,  however,  that  it 
is  the  intent  of  this  amendment  that 
the  targeting  language  be  used  only 
for  the  purpose  of  allocating  funds 
among  the  States;  the  actual  adminis- 
tration of  the  program  will  remain  as 
according  to  existing  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  my  colleagues  may 
recall,  the  conference  agreement  that 
was  defeated  the  day  before  yesterday 
contained  only  350  million  dollars' 
worth  of  discretionary  programs,  and 
excluded  $1.5  billion.  The  provision 
before  us  today  includes  $1.2  billion 
and  excludes  $600  million.  In  other 
words,    this    proposal    targets    about 


$850  mlUlon  more  In  funds  than  did 
the  original  conference  agreement. 

Among  the  additional  programs  in- 
cluded In  this  proposal  are  $133  mil- 
lion for  mass  transit  grants.  $100  mil- 
lion for  the  Economic  Development 
Administration,  $150  million  for  rural 
water  and  sewer  grants.  $100  million 
for  the  Sou  Conservation  Service,  and 
almost  $180  million  for  military  hous- 
ing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  also  remember 
that  we  urgently  need  to  pass  this  biU 
to  provided  over  $5  billion  in  unem- 
ployment compensation  funds  to 
States  that  have  exhausted  their 
other  sources  of  such  benefits. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Edgar). 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  want  to  Join  with  the  gentleman  In 
supporting  passage  of  this  particular 
language  which  was  a  compromise 
that  we  reached  with  the  other  body.  I 
think  it  is  clear  that  when  the  House 
was  considering  the  targeting  ap- 
proach Just  a  few  days  ago  we  had 
only  5  of  the  21  programs  in  the  origi- 
nal Edgar  amendment,  and  now  there 
are  17  of  those  programs  targeted  on 
this  75  percent  to  communities  of  high 
unemployment  and  25  percent  to  the 
rest  of  the  Nation. 

We  included  in  the  amendment  lan- 
guage that  considers  rural  water  and 
sewer,  watersheds,  the  school  facili- 
ties, military  housing.  SBA  loans,  SBA 
trees,  urban  parks,  and  a  whole  host  of 
other  agencies. 

The  total  comes  to  $1,665  billion  as 
opposed  to  the  $350  million  in  the 
original  language. 

So  I  think  an  adequate  compromise 
has  been  reached,  at  least  on  that  por- 
tion that  the  House  was  concerned 
with. 

There  is  some  concern  on  the  $1.6 
billion  in  the  Hatfield  amendment 
which  targets  some  of  the  formula 
grants,  and  I  think  the  gentleman  In 
the  well  and  others  would  agree  that 
we  probably  should  not  get  into  tar- 
geting those  formula  grants.  But  I 
think  on  the  whole  it  will  not  hurt  the 
regions  of  the  country  and  the  States 
and  the  communities  that  have  the 
highest  levels  of  nimibers  of  unem- 
ployed and  the  most  distress. 

So  I  would  like  to  compliment  the 
gentleman  for  his  action  and  would 
also  like  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Coughliii. 
who  was  a  cosponsor  of  the  original 
language  on  the  House  floor  for  work- 
ing with  the  other  body  late  into  the 
evening,  finalizing  this  about  midnight 
two  nights  ago.  I  intend  to  support  the 
language  In  the  compromise  and  I 
hope  that  the  rest  of  the  House  does 


so  and  that  this  bill  can  go  to  the 
President's  desk  for  his  signature,  the 
money  can  be  spent,  and  hopefully 
much  of  the  money  will,  if  fact,  be 
spent  in  areas  of  highest  unemploy- 
ment. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Vtr.  CONTE.  I  want  to  thank  my 
good  friend  from  Pennsylvania.  I  re- 
member that  we  started  this  targeting 
way  In  its  embryo  stage  before  the 
Jobs  bill  came  to  the  floor  of  the 
House.  I  want  to  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  hard  work,  his  leader- 
ship, and  his  effort. 

I  would  say  I  think  that  we  won  a 
good  part  of  the  battle  and  it  is  really 
gratifying  to  see  this  accomplishment 
here  today. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  COUOHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  sield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend  from  Pennsylvania  (Bfr.  Cough- 

UN). 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  I  would  like  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations as  well  as  my  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Edgar). 

Although  there  are  portions  of  this, 
as  the  ranking  minority  member 
points  out.  such  as  the  double  formu- 
lating of  commimlty  development 
block  grant  funds.  I  think  that  this  is 
the  best  compromise  we  can  achieve 
and  I  think  it  is  a  very  important  step 
that  has  been  established  In  targeting 
these  funds  to  the  areas  of  most  need, 
to  the  areas  of  greatest  unemploy- 
ment. 

I  certainly  commend  the  gentleman 
in  the  well  and  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portimlty  to  also  commend  my  good 
friend  from  Pennsylvania  (Larrt 
ConcHLiif)  for  his  very  hard  work. 
This  was  a  trio  effort  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  EIdoar). 
myself,  and  the  other  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Coughuk).  The 
gentleman  was  in  there  pitching  all  of 
the  way  and  I  think  we  won  a  great 
victory  here  today. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Smith),  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  make  clear 
to  start  with  that  I  am  for  passing  the 
conference  report.  The  money  is 
needed  for  unemployment  loans  to 
States.  In  four  States  unemployed 
people  are  going  home  today  without 
their  imemployment  checks  and  in 
eight  more  States  they  are  going  to 
run  out  of  money  before  the  day  is 
over,  and  we  need  to  pass  this  bill. 

I  also,  though,  want  to  point  out 
that  this  blU  is  really  very  similar  to 
the  one  that  was  sent  back  to  the 


other  body,  except  some  programs  are 
removed  and  some  are  included  under 
the  amendment  82  that  were  not  when 
the  amendment  was  rejected  2  days 
ago. 

One  that  I  am  especially  interested 
in  Is  EDA.  The  administration  did  not 
ask  for  any  money  for  "EDA  this  year 
but  we  appropriated  $198  million. 
Then  the  administration  wanted  to 
defer  $181  million  and  we  rejected 
that  The  $100  million  in  this  bill  was 
inserted  against  their  wishes.  So.  they 
have  $181  million  under  the  regular 
appropriation  and  $100  million  more 
in  this  Jobs  bill  only  because  the  sub- 
committee I  chair  supported  the  pro- 
gram. 

But  my  staff  has  been  in  touch  now 
with  the  program  managers  for  the 
public  works  area  down  at  EDA  to  try 
to  figure  out  what  happens  under  the 
targeting  amendment  In  this  bill.  EDA 
was  not  subject  to  that  targeting  in 
the  version  that  was  rejected  by  the 
House  but  it  was  put  in  the  other  body 
again. 

Here  is  one  of  the  problems:  In 
many  cases  under  the  targeting,  cen- 
tral-city areas  or  city  areas  are  eligible 
for  funding  projects  under  the  legisla- 
tion, but  the  areas  Just  outside  the 
border,  where  industrial  parks  are  usu- 
ally located,  do  not  qualify.  Since  the 
targeting  provision  requires  that  both 
the  project  and  employees  come  from 
the  area  with  over  8.2  percent  unem- 
plojrment.  a  project  to  help  the  people 
from  the  high-emplo3mient  area  would 
not  qualify  if  the  new  industry  or 
works  is  outside  the  city. 
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And  here  are  some  of  the  examples 
of  cities  where  unemplosmient  is  over 
8.2  percent  but  the  area  just  outside 
the  city  limits  is  less  than  8.2  percent: 
Miami.  Atlanta.  Denver.  Kansas  City. 
Missouri.  Minneapolis.  St.  Louis.  San 
Francisco.  Phoenix.  Trenton,  N.J.,  and 
Tulsa.  Okla.  Those  are  just  examples 
of  cities  with  project  that  would  be 
disqualified  as  a  result  of  this  legisla- 
tion if  their  industrial  park  is  outside 
the  city  limits,  even  though  the  people 
who  are  in  a  high-unemployment  area 
In  the  city  would  normally  go  out  to 
the  industrial  park  to  work.  Now  this 
is  contrary  to  what  has  been  occurring 
in  development  for  years.  We  have 
been  promoting  mass  transit  and  envi- 
ronmental laws  that  result  in  people 
living  in  the  city  but  going  out  to  the 
edge  of  the  city  or  Just  beyond  the  city 
to  the  industrial  park  to  work  and  that 
is  where  the  jobs  are.  But  the  target- 
ing amendment  will  not  permit  that  to 
happen  as  far  as  EDA  is  concerned. 
Now  there  are  a  number  of  areas 
where  it  is  really  going  to  giim  up  the 
works.  In  my  opinion  it  is  going  to 
recult  in  a  good  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars, tens  of  millions  of  dollars  less 
being  spent  this  summer  and  this  fall 
under  this  Jobs  bill  as  a  result  of  this 


amendment.  They  wlU  not  be  able  to 
get  the  money  out  and  qualify  under 
this  amendment.  It  is  kind  of  like  the 
reconciliation  bill;  under  the  reconcili- 
ation bill  with  one  fell  swoop  formulas 
were  changed  in  about  SO  programs 
and  later  It  discovered  how  unwise  it 
was  to  haphazardly  alter  programs 
like  that.  Now,  with  one  little  amend- 
ment here  Congress  has  changed  the 
formula  In  about  10  programs.  It  is 
going  to  cause  a  lot  of  trouble.  For  ex- 
ample, it  prevents  many  areas  for 
qualifying  for  mass  transit  grants. 
Mass  transit  will  not  qualify  for  a 
grant  unless  it  operates  wholly  within 
an  area  that  has  over  8.2  percent  un- 
employment in  each  month  of  the 
grant.  Bfass  transit  in  many  cases  nor- 
mally crosses  over  into  areas  outside 
the  city  limits  but  they  will  be  dis- 
qualified from  grants  imder  this  bill  as 
a  result  of  the  targeting  amendment. 
Amtrak  normally  goes  across  unem- 
ployed areas  and  areas  that  do  not 
have  high  unemployment.  VA  hospi- 
tals if  they  are  going  to  be  repaired, 
have  to  Ije  repaired  where  they  are. 
People  might  come  from  an  unem- 
ployed area,  and  the  hospital  cannot  be 
moved,  but  if  it  Amtrak.  or  the  VA 
hospital  \s  not  in  an  area  of  over  8.2 
percent  unemployment,  the  project 
cannot  be  approved.  So,  we  are  going 
to  have  a  lot  of  trouble  under  this. 
However,  some  of  the  programs  in 
here  have  their  own  formula  and  they 
wUl  continue  to  have  their  own  formu- 
la and  will  not  be  disrupted.  The  small 
business-oriented  employment  pro- 
gram under  amendment  21  has  its  own 
formula  and  that  money  can  be  dis- 
tributed immediately,  as  explained  in 
the  report. 

I  will  Insert  at  this  point,  the 
amount  of  money  for  each  State  under 
the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

But  we  need  to  vote  for  the  bill  be- 
cause these  States  are  out  of  unem- 
plojrment  compensation,  and  as  of  to- 
morrow there  are  going  to  be  12  of 
them  that  are  going  to  be  sending 
people  home  without  their  compensa- 
tion. 

COMraRXNCK  ROOET 

Allocation  of  (50  million  tree  planting 
grants  by  State— based  solely  on  4tb  quarter 
1982  unemployment. 
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Mr.  EDGAR.  Bir.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Blr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 
Bto.  EDGAR.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
On  his  illustration  of  EDA.  the  gen- 
tleman and  I  are  both  strong  support- 
ers of  EDA.  When  I  first  came  to  Con- 
gress, we  were  spending  close  to  $1  bil- 
lion on  the  very  programs  we  are  now 
Just  spending  a  couple  of  hundred  mil- 
Uon. 

The  funds  in  this  particular  target- 
ing amendment  would  mean  that  $75 
million  of  the  $100  million  would  be 
distributed  in  those  communities  that 
meet  the  pockets  of  poverty  designa- 
tion and  are  really  In  need.  Frankly,  if 
you  look  at  the  total  Nation's  need,  we 
could  probably  spend  $1  billion  in 
those  poor  and  needy  areas  across  the 
country,  the  other  $25  million  would, 
in  fact,  be  expended  regardless  of  im- 
employment  suid  the  existing  formula 
for  the  existing  $100  some  million  that 
have  been  committed  to  EDA.  already 
goes  out  to 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  They  tell  me 
that  the  program  managers  at  the 
agency  feel  that  the  distribution  is  so 
fouled  up  with  this  amendment  that 
they  do  not  know  whether  they  can 
distribute  the  money  this  summer. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BniXNSOH).  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man has  expired. 

Mr.  PUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  2  additional  minutes? 

Mr.  WHl'lTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  FDQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

BCr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
congratulate  the  conferees  for  recog- 
nizing the  national  importance  of  our 


land  and  weather  satellites,  in  accept- 
ing Senate  amendment  No.  89.  the 
Huddleston  amendment  which  ex- 
pressed the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
our  remote  sensing  satellites  should 
remain  with  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration. 

The  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology  has  jurisdiction  over  this 
area  and  Is  dealing  with  it.  For  exam- 
ple, the  NASA  aathorization  bill 
passed  in  the  last  Congress  (Public 
Law  97-324)  which  required  NOAA  to 
provide  us  with  several  reports  perti- 
nent to  any  possible  commercialization 
of  the  satellite  systems.  We  need  much 
of  the  information  called  for  in  the  re- 
ports in  order  to  exercise  our  oversight 
responsibility. 

In  this  Congress,  one  of  our  subcom- 
mittees has  reported  a  bill,  H.R.  2065, 
which  provides  that  no  transfer  of 
these  satellites  shall  occur  without  ex- 
plicit and  prior  congressional  approval. 
I  want  to  add  that  these  efforts  on 
our  committee  have  been  broadly  bi- 
partisan. 

From  all  this  I  believe  it  is  clear  that 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology is  very  responsibly  dealing  with 
the  satellite  commercialization  issue, 
and  that  we  are  preserving  the  right  of 
the  Congress  to  make  substantive 
input  on  this  issue. 

An  important  fact  of  which  we  must 
not  lose  sight  is  that  the  private  sector 
has  certain  strengths— the  strengths 
developed  through  competition— 
which  are  not  available  to  the  Govern- 
ment. We  need  only  look  to  communi- 
cations satellites  to  see  how  the  pri- 
vate sector  can  operate  in  space  for 
the  broad  public  benefit.  What  con- 
cerns me  about  this  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress resolution  Is  that  it  could  possi- 
bly be  interpreted  to  prohibit  even  the 
consideration  of  private-sector  partici- 
pation. Further,  it  could  be  interpret- 
ed to  prohibit  NOAA  from  competing 
the  studies  we  requested  last  year. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  It  certainly  Is  a 
sense  of  Congress.  Now  as  a  result  of— 
this  amendment  was  put  in  in  the 
Senate  as  a  sense  of  the  Senate 
amendment  and  the  conferees  specifi- 
cally changed  It  to  make  it  a  sense  of 
the  Congress  amendment  that  the 
Weather  Service  not  be  disrupted. 

Mr.  PTIQUA.  So  the  reports  that  the 
committee  has  asked  NOAA  to  provide 
and  information  would  not  be  prohib- 
ited under  this  sense  of  the  Congress 

langiiage. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  FDQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Morrison). 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Thank  you  for  yielding,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 


Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  might  Inquire, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee.  Mr. 
Whittk!!:  I  would  like  to  clarify  for 
the  record  one  matter  with  respect  to 
the  commimity  development  funds  as 
they  are  now  placed  under  the  Senate 
targeting  formula.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  these  formula  funds— 
that  the  formula  that  exists  in  the 
statute  will  still  apply  to  these  funds 
and  that  the  language  added  in  the 
Senate  targeting  formula  will  be  on 
top  of  this,  but  will  not  replace  the  un- 
derlying allocation  formula. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man is  correct.  Certainly  that  is  our 
Intent.  I  say  this  as  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  I  am  very 
proud  of  the  support  we  have  in  the 
Congress,  and  I  am  proud  of  coming 
up  with  what  is  the  best  bill  we  can. 
May  I  say  normally  I  prefer  regula- 
tions Instead  of  legislation  because 
they  can  recognize  differences  and  dis- 
tinctions and  things  that  we  could  not 
see. 

I  say  for  the  record  that  I  hope  the 
interpretation  will  be  made  that  will 
include  and  not  exclude.  When  this  is 
interpreted,  I  would  like  to  see  it  inter- 
preted in  line  with  the  intent  of  the 
committee  which  is  to  include  and  not 
exclude.  And  if  that  is  done.  I  think  it 
can  reasonably  work.  The  situation 
calls  for  commonsense  interpretation 
by  officials  who  administer  the  pro- 
gram. I  know  the  gentleman's  problem 
and  I  know  that  the  original  bill  as  we 
had  it  Intended  to  cover  many  prob- 
lems. Let  me  read  the  title  of  this  bill 
to  you,  and  this  is  important  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  It: 

An  Act  making  appropriations  to  provide 
productive  employment  for  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  jobless  Americans  to  hasten  or 
initiate  Federal  projects  and  construction  of 
lasting  value  to  the  Nation  and  its  citizens 
and  to  provide  humanitarian  assistance  to 
the  indigent,  for  fiscal  year  1983.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

So,  I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  on 
either  side  had  any  intent,  whatever 
the  language,  to  exclude  the  gentle- 
man's State,  cities,  or  communities  or 
the  people  therein.  I  personally  be- 
lieve that  if  you  do  not  come  under 
one  section,  you  come  under  another.  I 
think  we  can  live  with  it.  Again  I  am 
mighty  proud  to  bring  as  many  differ- 
ent viewpoints  together  In  what  I  con- 
sider a  rather  practical  bill. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut.  I 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
and  of  the  conference  for  his  clarifica- 
tion and  also  for  his  assistance 
throughout  this  process.  I  would  like 
to  expand  on  what  I  have  said.  I  am 
very  satisfied  with  the  answer  to  the 
question  because  community  develop- 
ment block  grant  funds  were  an  impor- 
tant matter  in  our  consideration  of  the 
conference  report  initially. 

And  what  we  are  talking  about  here 
is  leaving  in  place  the  allocation  for- 
mula that  underlies  these  funds  and  I 
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understand  that  some  fxmds  which  are 
made  available  will  be  distributed 
among  the  States. 

Bdr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut.  I 
yield  to  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

So  that  we  have  the  record  straight 
when  the  Hatfield  amendment  provi- 
sion becomes  law.  let  me  explain  how 
this  formula  works:  One-half  of  the 
funds  for  the  indicated  programs  wlU 
be  allocated  according  to  existing  law. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
That  means  that  one-half  of  all  the 
community  block  grant  development 
funds  will  be  passed  through  to  local- 
ities or  to  States  depending  on  the 
kind  of  money.  Just  as  if  this  were  a 
regular  community  development  block 
grant  appropriation. 

Mr.  CONTE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  that  is  exactly  right. 
Then  one-sixth  of  these  funds  wiU  go 
to  the  States  with  the  highest  unem- 
ployment. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
And  am  I  correct  that  those  funds 
when  they  reach  the  States  will  be  re- 
distributed to  local  communities  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  usual  community 
development  block  grant  allocation 
formula? 

Mr.  CONTE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
jrield  further,  that  is  exactly  right. 

And  then  for  the  last  part,  one-third 
of  these  funds  will  be  allocated  on  the 
basis  of  a  ratio  of  the  nimiber  of  un- 
employed in  the  State  compared  to 
the  number  of  unemployed  in  the 
Nation. 

Ui.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
And  one  more  clarification:  With  re- 
spect to  that  one-third,  once  again 
when  it  reaches  the  State  level  it  will 
be  allocated  within  the  State  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  usual  niles  in  the 
community  development  block  grant 
fund? 

Ux.  CONTE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Levine). 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  know,  Califor- 
nia has  been  battered  by  a  series  of 
severe  storms  this  winter.  These 
storms  have  caused  damage  which  is 
exi>ected  to  total  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars. 

I  greatly  appreciate  the  special  men- 
tion which  your  committee  has  agreed 
to  give  the  importance  of  repairing 
storm  damaged  facilities  in  my  State.  I 
further  appreciate  the  agreement  to 
earmark  $450,000  to  repair  a  40-foot 
hole  which  was  punched  in  the  Redon- 
do  Beach  breakwater  in  my  district. 

However,  the  recent  storms  have 
pointed  out  the  current  inadequacy  of 


that  facility.  The  northern  end  of  the 
breakwater  stands  22  feet  high  while 
the  southern  end  and  the  south  break- 
water (a  separate  facility)  are  only  14 
feet  high. 

During  the  storms  which  occurred  in 
November  and  January  this  lower  sec- 
tion of  the  breakwater  was  not  visible 
during  high  tides.  As  a  result,  Uurge 
waves  entered  King  Harbor  and  wave 
after  wave  crashed  against  the  docks. 
Public  sector  damage  which  resulted 
from  the  storm  amounted  to  over 
$1,000,000  and  private  sector  losses 
were  $1,700,000. 

Had  the  breakwaters  been  a  uniform 
22  feet  in  height  much  of  this  damage 
would  have  been  avoided. 

Several  years  ago  the  corps  conduct- 
ed a  study  which  indicated  that  the 
approximate  $4  million  cost  of  raising 
the  south  end  of  the  breakwater  was 
not  Justified.  In  Ught  of  the  recent 
storm  damages  and  other  damage 
which  has  occurred  in  previous  years, 
I  believe  the  corps  should  reevaluate 
its  position  on  the  issue  and  update  its 
study  of  the  cost-benefit  ratio. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  is  to  be  commended  for  his 
deligence  in  protecting  the  Interests  of 
his  region  of  the  State  of  California  so 
hard  hit  by  this  virtually  unprecedent- 
ed series  of  storms.  I  feel  confident 
that  my  colleagues  and  I  would  clearly 
see  the  need  to  ask  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers to  review  its  earlier  study  on  the 
benefits  of  raising  the  entire  Redondo 
Beach  breakwater  to  22  feet  In  the 
regular  1984  energy  and  water  appro- 
priations bill.  The  damage  done  by 
this  recent  storm  presents  new  and 
very  concrete  evidence  of  how  impor- 
tant it  is. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  wlU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  I  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  very 
much  for  his  assistance. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  would  like  to  compli- 
ment the  chairman  for  his  willingness 
to  compromise  on  the  targeting  lan- 
guage. 

I  would  like  to  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  Insert  In  the  Record  a  listing 
of  those  programs  that  are  in  fact 
clearly  stated  in  the  language  of  the 
amendment  which  are  covered  with 
the  dollar  amounts  that  are  commit- 
ted. 


The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Taroettng  eompmmite 
[Dollars  In  mlllioiu] 

Programs  included  under  Edgar  for- 
mula:' 
OSA  building  repair.. 

Man  Transit ...„ 

Amtrak. 


VA  hospitals 

EDA „. 

SBA  loans 

SBA  trees 

Urt)an  parks 

National  parks... 

National  forests . .... 

Fish  and  wildlife 

Rural  water  and  sewer 

FmHA  expenses 

SCS  resource  C^ns. . 

SCS  watersheds 

Military  housing 

School  faculties 

Corps  of  Engineers  (extent  practi- 
cable)  


Total. 


$12S 

U2 

W 

75 

100 

90 

SO 

40 

35 

85 

20 

150 

6 

5 

100 

180 

«0 

380 

1,665 


Programs  included  under  Senate  for- 
mula:' 

Community  Development  BO 1,000 

Social  Services  BO 215 

Community  Services  BO 25 

Libraries so 

AvUUon ISO 


Total 1,450 

■  Seventy-five  percent  of  fundi  to  hi^-unemploy- 
mentarew. 
>  SUte  f  onnula:  Tien  I.  U.  m. 


UMI 


Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

I  should  point  out,  that  one  of  the 
things  that  is  left  under  the  targeting 
approach  is  watershed  protection  and 
flood  prevention.  The  floods,  and  the 
resulting  damages  from  the  floods 
that  we  have  had  in  my  area  have 
been  devastating.  In  the  past  10  years 
we  have  had  three  100-year  floods,  and 
as  we  have  seen  in  California,  and  a 
few  years  ago  as  we  saw  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, it  Is  clearly  demonstrated  that  you 
cannot  handle  floods  after  they  occur. 
It  is  going  to  require  protection  in  ad- 
vance, watershed  protection  in  an 
effort  to  keep  the  major  systems  from 
flooding.  The  water  must  be  retained 
and  controlled  high  in  the  watershed 
in  order  to  prevent  disastrous  flooding 
downstream. 

We  will  have  a  pilot  program  to  try 
to  see  what  can  be  done  on  the  water- 
sheds. That  is  provided  for  in  this  bilL 

D  1130 

In  our  regular  biU  on  Agricultural 
Appropriations,  the  budget  submitted 
by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  has  eliminated  funds  for  wa- 
tershed protection  and  flood  preven- 
tion. However,  the  head  of  the  agency 
which  operates  the  program  is  a 
farmer  who  is  knowledgeable  on  this 
subject  and  understands  the  problems. 
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But  In  California,  especially  the  wa- 
tershed at  Los  Angeles,  effective  flood 
control  programs  are  absolutely  essen- 
tial. I  do  not  know  anywhere  where  it 
is  more  hadly  needed  than  in  this 
densely  populated  urban  area.  The 
same  ^plies  to  areas  in  heavily  popu- 
lated northeast  where  the  gypsy  moth 
has  done  great  damage  in  the  water- 
sheds. 

So  I  am  counting  on  all  my  col- 
leagues here  supporting  these  pro- 
grams when  we  come  to  the  regiilar 
bill  to  see  that  we  restore  watershed 
protection  and  flood  prevention  be- 
cause time  has  proven  that  you  have 
to  protect  the  watershed  in  order  to 
effectively  deal  with  floods  that  will 
otherwise  happeiL 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  am  pleased  that  I  will  be  able  to 
return  to  the  15th  District  of  Michi- 
gan this  weekend  and  report  that  Con- 
gress has  completed  action  on  the 
emergency  supplemental  appropria- 
Uon.  H.R.  1718. 

More  importantly,  we  have  included 
targeting  requirements  that  will 
insure  that  a  good  portion  of  the 
funds  spent  under  this  emergency  bill 
are  targeted  to  those  people  and 
places  suffering  the  greatest  economic 
hardship. 

H.R.  1718  marks  the  second  time  in 
recent  months  that  funding  formulas 
have  been  changed  to  the  advantage 
of  the  State  of  Michigan.  In  the  Sur- 
face Transportation  Assistance  Act  of 
1982,  we  were  able  to  alter  the  fimding 
formula  allowing  Michigan  to  receive 
nearly  27  percent  more  in  Federal 
funding  for  transportation  than  under 
previous  formulas.  We  have  achieved  a 
similar  success  today.  In  the  communi- 
ty development  block  grant  category 
alone,  the  State  of  Michigan  should 
enjoy  an  increase  in  funding  of  ap- 
proximately 25  percent  because  of  the 
targeting  provisions  adopted  by  this 
body.  Michigan  and  similarly  situated 
States  can  expect  to  receive  an  in- 
creased percentage  in  funding  from 
over  20  other  programs  contained  in 
this  legislation  since  some  form  of  tar- 
geting is  applied  to  each  program. 

The  people  of  Michigan  are  in  no 
way  satisfied  with  current  economic 
conditions,  but  this  supplemental  ap- 
propriation is  a  positive  step.  In  this 
legislation  they  will  fund  constructive 
programs  in  contrast  to  those  offered 
by  the  Reagan  administration  over  the 
last  2  years. 

This  legislation  hardly  can  be  con- 
sidered sufficient  in  light  of  the  devas- 
tation that  Ifichigan  and  the  rest  of 
the  Nation  has  suffered.  As  we  move 
forward  to  provide  for  Jobs  and  eco- 
nomic growth  through  this  bill,  I  ask 
that  we  commit  ourselves  to  move 
quickly  to  initiate  further  stimuli  for 

the  battered  American  economy.* 
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Mississippi  (Mr.  Whittdt)  to  ctmcur  in 
the  Senate  amendment. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
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•  Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
last  24  hours  there  has  been  a  lot  of 
confusion  over  how  targeting  affects 
the   Community    Development   Block 


Grants.  I  must  say  the  Senate  amend- 
ment which  Is  before  the  House  is— in 
short— vague  and  subject  to  different 
interpretations.  My  choice  would  have 
been  to  offer  an  amendment  to  perfect 
CDBG  targeting  to  relate  It  as  directly 
and  as  fairly  as  possible,  to  the  cities 
with  high  imemployment.  But  we  were 
told  the  other  body  would  not  accept 
any  amendments.  I  want  to  see  this 
bill  passed  and  the  money  distributed 
to  provide  Jobs  as  fast  as  possible.  But 
I  do  not  want  to  see  confusion  over 
this  provision  cause  delays  either 
within  HUD— as  they  try  to  decipher 
congressional  intent— or  through  law- 
suits by  some  cities  who  feel  they  are 
being  shorted. 

As  I  said  the  language  is  vague  and 
In  some  places  contradictory.  In  the 
final  analysis  HUD  will  have  to  make 
the  interpretations.  We  have  been  dis- 
cussing this  with  HUD  and  I  want  to 
briefly  explain  the  interpretations  and 
approach  which  seems  to  be  the  most 
logical  and  fair— in  handling  both  the 
State  targeting  and  formula  entitle- 
ments. I  want  to  explain  this  just  to 
clarify  things  as  much  as  possible. 

The  confusion  arises  with  the  metro- 
politan cities  and  urban  counties,  since 
State  targeting  has  to  be  overlaid  on 
their  formula  entitlements.  For  the 
$750  million  regular  CDBG  appropria- 
tion, the  first  step  will  be  to  make  the 
70-30  split  between  large  and  small 
cities.  Half  the  money  will  then  go  out 
based  on  the  statutory  formula— and 
the  one-third  and  one-sixth  targeting 
provisions  will  govern  the  other  half 
of  the  distribution  to  the  States.  The 
same  distribution— one-half  regular 
formula  and  one-third  and  one-sixth 
targeting  provisions  for  State  allot- 
ments—also will  apply  to  the  $250  mil- 
lion appropriated  for  the  metropolitan 
cities  and  urban  coimties. 

In  this  way,  half  of  every  dollar  ap- 
propriated for  CDBG  in  this  bill  will- 
under  the  one-third  and  one-sixth  pro- 
visions—be targeted  in  the  Initial  State 
allotments  based  on  unemployment 
factors.  Once  the  State  allotments 
have  been  made,  based  on  that  target- 
ing, then  for  the  metropolitan  cities 
and  urban  cotmties  the  regular  formu- 
la will  govern  distribution  by  the  Sec- 
retary within  each  State.  So  that  basi- 
cally, each  entitlement  city  within  a 
State  will  maintain  the  same  propor- 
tional standing  to  the  other  entitle- 
ment cities  within  the  State  as  the 
regular  program  provides.* 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

B4r.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 

the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 

Beilenson).  The  question  is  on  the 

motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
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ATJTHORIZINO  CLERK  TO  BiAKE 
CORRECTIONS  IN  ENROLL- 
MENT OF  H.R.  1718,  EMERGEN- 
CY APPROPRIATIONS,  1983 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimoiis  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  Senate  concur- 
rent resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  20).  au- 
thorizing and  directing  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  make 
corrections  In  the  enrollment  of  the 
bill  (H.R.  1718)  making  appropriations 
to  provide  productive  employment  for 
himdreds  of  thousands  of  Jobless 
Americans,  to  hasten  or  initiate  Feder- 
al projects  and  construction  of  lasting 
value  to  the  Nation  and  its  citizens, 
and  to  provide  humanitarian  assist- 
ance to  the  indigent  for  fiscal  year 
1983,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  concurrent  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
CHerk  will  report  the  Senate  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concur- 
rent resolution,  as  follows: 

S.  CoH.  Res.  20 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  In  the  enroll- 
ment of  the  bill  (H.R.  1718)  entitled  "An 
Act  making  appropriations  to  provide  pro- 
ductive employment  for  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  jobless  Americans,  to  hasten  or  ini- 
tiate Federal  projects  and  construction  of 
lasting  value  to  the  Nation  and  its  citizens, 
and  to  provide  humanitarian  assistance  to 
the  Indigent  for  fiscal  year  1983.  and  for 
other  purposes",  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed,  in  the  enrollment  of  the  said  bill, 
to  make  the  following  corrections,  namely, 
after  the  word  "unemployment"  in  para- 
graph (aK6)  in  section  101.  Insert  a  comma; 
and  at  the  end  of  section  101,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  head  of  each  Federal  agency  to 
which  appropriations  are  made  under  this 
title,  with  respect  to  project  grants  or 
project  constracts  in  this  section,  shall  expe- 
dite final  approval  of  projects  in  aureas  of 
high  unemployment,  labor  surplus  areas,  or 
in  political  units  or  in  poclcets  of  poverty 
that  are  currently  or  should  meet  the  crite- 
ria to  be  eligible  under  the  Urban  E)evelop- 
ment  Action  Grant  program  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
E>evelopment  In  order  to  allocate  sums  as  re- 
quired by  this  section.  Nothing  required  by 
this  section  shall  Impede  the  rapid  expendi- 
ture of  funds  under  this  section. 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  law,  any  agency  rulemaking  proceeding 
conducted  in  order  to  Implement  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title  shall  be  conducted  expedi- 
tiously, and  in  no  case  shall  an  agency  hear- 
ing on  the  record  be  required.". 

Mr.  WHITTEN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  concurrent  resolution 


be  considered  as  read  and  printed  in 
the  RiooED.    

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  initial  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution 
was  concurred  In. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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PROVIDING  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 
OP  THE  HOUSE  PROM  THURS- 
DAY, MARCH  24.  1983,  TO  TUES- 
DAY. APRIL  5,  1983.  AND  AD- 
JOURNMENT  OP  THE  SENATE 
PROM  THURSDAY.  MARCH  24, 
1983.  OR  FRIDAY,  MARCH  25. 
1983.  TO  TUESDAY,  APRIL  5, 
1983 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  94), 
and  I  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation.     

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  wUl  report  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  conctirrent  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  94 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Thursday.  Bfarch  24, 
1983,  it  stand  adjourned  until  12  o'clock  me- 
ridian on  Tuesday,  April  5,  1983,  and  that 
when  the  Senate  adjourns  on  Thursday, 
March  24,  1983,  or  Friday.  March  25,  1983. 
pursuant  to  a  motion  made  by  the  majority 
leader  in  accordance  with  this  resolution,  it 
stand  adjourned  until  12  o'clock  meridian 
on  Tuesday.  April  S,  1983. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 
WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  6.  1983 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  business 
in  order  on  Calendar  Wednesday, 
April  6, 1983,  may  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  so  to 
ask  if  we  are  going  to  have  a  schedule 
announced  for  that  week  prior  to  leav- 
ing here  today? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  wIU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Prior  to  leaving  here 
today  we  will  announce  the  schedule. 


Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  and  I  withdraw  my  res- 
ervation ofobjection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  SPEAKER  TO 
ACCEPT  RESIGNATIONS  AND 
TO  APPOINT  COMBOSSIONS, 
BOARDS,  AND  COMMITTEES, 
NOTWITHSTANDING  ADJOURN- 
MENT 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  notwith- 
standing any  adjournment  of  the 
House  until  Tuesday,  April  5,  1983,  the 
Speaker  be  authorized  to  accept  resig- 
nations and  to  appoint  commissions, 
boards,  and  committees  authorized  by 
law  or  by  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objections  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SWEDISH-AMERICAN 
FRIENDSHIP  DAY 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Commit- 
tee be  discharged  from  further  consid- 
eration of  the  Senate  Joint  resolution 
(S.J.  Res.  64)  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent to  proclaim  April  4,  1983,  as 
"Swedish-American  Friendship  Day," 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation in  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  Joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object  and  I  do  not 
intend  to  object,  but  I  would  ask  the 
gentleman  whether  or  not  this  has 
been  cleared  with  the  minority  since 
we  have  nobody  from  the  minority 
side  here. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Bfichigan. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  The  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Taylor)  is  on 
his  way  over.  This  Just  came  up  faster 
than  we  expected.  I  have  cleared  it 
with  the  gentleman.  Both  the  matters 
I  have  are  Senate  resolutions  that 
came  over  and  we  are  trying  to  re- 
spond to  their  request  to  do  it  before 
the  recess  and  that  is  why  we  were 
caught  flatfooted. 

Mr.  WALKER.  But  in  both  cases 
there  is  minority  approval  of  consider- 
ation and  passage  of  the  resolutions? 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Yes;  that  is 
our  policy  on  the  committee. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman,  and  I  withdraw  my  res- 
ervation of  objection. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Ii 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Cleric  read  the  Senate  Joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 

&J.  Res.  64 

Whereas  Sweden  was  the  first  nation  that 
did  not  participate  in  the  Revolutionary 
War  to  enter  into  a  treaty  of  friendahip  and 
commerce  with  the  United  SUtes; 

Whereas  close  and  friendly  diplomatic, 
cultural,  and  trade  relations  have  existed 
between  Sweden  and  the  United  States  over 
the  years,  virtually  since  the  foundation  of 
this  Republic: 

Whereas  emigration  from  Sweden  to  the 
United  States  has  established  a  strong 
Swedish-American  culture; 

Whereas  nearly  five  million  Americans  are 
of  Swedish  ancestry: 

Whereas  Sweden  and  the  United  SUtes 
share  a  strong  democratic  tradition,  and 
commitments  to  fundamental  individual 
rights  of  freedom  of  speech,  religion,  and  as- 
sembly; 

Whereas  the  United  States  and  Sweden 
have  act«d  vigorously  to  strengthen  interna- 
tional dispute  resolution  mechanisms; 

Whereas  April  3. 1983.  marks  the  two  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the 
Swedish-American  treaty  negotiated  by 
Benjamin  Franklin  and  the  Swedish  Ambas- 
sador to  France,  Count  Gustaf  Philip 
Creutz; 

Whereas,  in  commemoration  of  the  bicen- 
termial,  the  Speaker  of  the  Swedish  Parlia- 
ment. Ingemund  Bengtsson.  will  visit  Con- 
gress in  April:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  Monday,  April  4.  1983, 
as  "Swedish-American  Friendship  Day  '  and 
that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  presented 
to  Speaker  Bengtsson  to  be  received  on 
behalf  of  the  Swedish  people. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Senate  Joint  Resolution  64  desig- 
nates April  4.  1983.  as  "Swedish-Amer- 
ican Friendship  Day."  Sweden  was  the 
first  nation  that  did  not  participate  in 
the  Revolutionary  War  to  enter  into  a 
treaty  of  friendship  and  commerce 
with  the  United  States.  Sweden  and 
the  United  States  share  a  strong 
democratic  tradition,  and  commit- 
ments to  fundamental  individual 
rights  of  freedom  of  speech,  religion, 
and  assembly.  Emigration  from 
Sweden  to  the  United  States  has  es- 
tablished a  strong  Swedish-American 
culture  and  nearly  5  million  Ameri- 
cans are  of  Swedish  ancestry. 
•  Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  our  Nation  and  the  people  of 
Sweden  are  united  by  ties  of  blood, 
traditions,  and  a  commitment  to  demo- 
cratic principles. 

April  3,  Easter  Sunday,  marks  the 
200th  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  a 
treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  between 
our  two  nations.  Sweden  was  the  first 
nation  following  the  Revolutionary 
War  to  extend  the  offer  of  friendship 
to  and  establish  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  United  States.  To  commemo- 
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rmte  this  bicentennial.  I  Introduced 
House  Joint  Resolution  211.  deslgnAt- 
Ing  April  4  as  "Swedish-American 
Friendship  Day."  My  resolution  is 
identical  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
64.  which  Senator  Rust  Boschwtr  of 
Minnesota  introduced  last  week,  and 
which  the  Senate  passed  on  Friday. 

This  Joint  re80luti<m  represents  a  bi- 
partisan effort  in  recognition  of  the 
tremendous  contributions  that  Swed- 
ish Americans  have  made  in  our  State 
and  throughout  the  United  States. 

On  April  12.  the  Speaker  of  the 
Swedish  Parliament,  Ingemund 
Bengtsson.  will  visit  the  Capitol  and 
be  the  guest  of  honor  at  a  luncheon 
hosted  by  the  Speaker.  He  will  receive 
a  copy  of  our  resolution  on  behalf  of 
the  Swedish  people. 

I  very  much  appreciate  the  interest 
aiul  support  which  our  colleagues,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  (Mr.  Ford)  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Oabcia).  the  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Census  and  Population, 
have  shown  in  bringing  this  resolution 
to  the  floor  prior  to  the  bicentennial. 
I  urge  unanimous  approval  of  the 
Swedish-American  Friendship  Day 
Resolution.* 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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NATIONAL  ARTHRITIS  MONTH 
Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ffc  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  the  Senate  Joint  reso- 
lution (SJ.  Res.  32)  authorizing  the 
President  to  proclaim  May  1983  as 
"National  Arthritis  Month"  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration  in  the 
House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  Joint  resolution. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Aiichigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  Joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 

SJ.  Res.  32 
Whereas  arthritis  Is  one  of  our  Nation's 
leading  health  problems,  striking  as  many 
as  thirty-five  million  Americans; 

Whereas  arthritis  Is  America's  number 
one  crlppllnc  disease,  disabling  over  seven 
million  persons  including  infants,  children, 
and  working-age  adults  as  well  as  the  elder- 
ly; 

Whereas  the  Incidence  of  arthritis  Is  in- 
creasing by  one  million  new  victims  each 
year. 

Whereas  there  are  more  than  one  hun- 
dred diattnct  disease  entitles  classified  as 
rheumatic  each  with  a  distinct  pathogene- 
sis. aym{>t<xns.  and  oourae  of  treatment; 

Whereas  the  economic  cost  of  arthritis  Is 
a  major  burden  on  the  Nation,  now  estimat- 


ed to  be  as  much  as  $35,000,000,000  each 
year. 

Whereas  It  is  estimated  that,  by  the  year 
MOO,  arthritis  will  cost  the  Nation  as  much 
as  $90,800,000,000  in  health  care  expendi- 
tures; 

Whereas  research  on  rheumatic  diseases  is 
critically  underfunded  and,  as  a  result,  sci- 
entists are  unable  to  investigate  adequately 
the  myriad  causes  of  and  potential  cures 
for,  such  diseases; 

Whereas  greater  interagency  cooperation 
at  all  levels  of  government  can  greatly  im- 
prove treatment  and  services  for  persons 
with  arthritis; 

Whereas  scientific  understanding  of  the 
causes  of  several  forms  of  arthritis  has  In- 
creased dramatically  over  the  past  decade, 
notwithstanding  limited  fundlnr. 

Whereas  State  vocational  rehabilitation, 
aging,  and  other  agencies  are  not  sufficient- 
ly staffed  or  trained  to  aid  and  inform  per- 
sons with  arthritis; 

Whereas  employers  need  to  be  made 
aware  of  the  opportunities  for  retaining  em- 
ployees with  arthritis  through  programs  of 
medical  assistance  and  retiabllltatlon; 

Whereas  the  many  research,  education, 
information,  and  patient  services  of  the  Ar- 
thritis Foundation  are  not  sufficiently  well 
known  to  the  American  public; 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  SUtes, 
and  educational,  philanthropic,  scientific, 
medical  and  health  professionals,  business- 
es, governments,  and  other  organizations 
should  be  encouraged  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary attention  and  resources  to  combat  ar- 
thritis in  its  many  forms,  and  to  discover 
causes  and  cures,  prevent  disease  and  dis- 
ability, and  improve  treatment;  and 

Whereas  a  healthy  nation  is  a  strong 
nation,  and  the  attention  of  all  Americans 
should  be  directed  to  the  need  to  reduce  the 
ravaging  impact  of  this  chronic  disabling 
disease  upon  our  society:  Now,  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
shall  issue  a  proclamation  designating  May 
1983  as  "National  Arthritis  Month. "  and 
calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United  SUtes 
to  observe  such  month  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  and  activities. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. Senate  Joint  Resolution  32  desig- 
nates May  1983  as  "National  Arthritis 
Month."  Arthritis  is  one  of  our  Na- 
tion's leading  health  problems  striking 
as  many  as  35  million  Americans.  Ar- 
thritis is  America's  No.  1  crippling  dis- 
ease disabling  over  7  million  persons 
including  infants,  children,  and  work- 
ing-age adults  as  well  as  the  elderly. 
Scientific  understanding  of  the  causes 
of  several  forms  of  arthritis  has  in- 
creased dramatically  over  the  past 
decade,  notwithstanding  limited  re- 
search funding.  A  healthy  nation  is  a 
strong  nation,  and  the  attention  of  all 
Americans  should  be  directed  to  the 
need  to  reduce  the  ravaging  impact  of 
this  chronic  disabling  disease  upon  our 
society. 

The  Senate  Joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mi.  ford  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  be  given  5  legislative  days  In 
which  to  revise  and  extend  thrir  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter 
on  the  resolutions  Just  passed. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 


ARE  ALL  DEFENSE 
EXPENDITURES  NECESSARY? 

(Mr.  WALGREN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  WALOREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night  the  President  of  the  United 
States  went  on  the  television  to  assert 
his  large  increases  in  spending  on  the 
military  are  essential  for  the  national 
defense. 

The  commonsense  that  is  wide- 
spread in  the  American  public  simply 
does  not  agree  with  that  for  good 
reason.  No  one  need  go  further  than 
the  Commerce  Business  Daily  for 
March  2. 1983.  to  find  concrete  propos- 
als for  spending  some  of  this  money 
that  proves  that  the  public's  common- 
sense  is  right  on  target. 

On  page  4  of  the  Commerce  Busi- 
ness Daily  for  March  2  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration is  advertising  for  up  to  $1 
million  of  work  at  Patrick  Air  Force 
Base  consisting  of  architectural  and 
engineering  services,  including  site  in- 
vestigation and  filed  surveys.  So  far  so 
good,  except  when  you  get  to  the  proj- 
ect. 

If  you  can  imagine,  this  commitment 
of  taxpayer's  funds  will  provide  a  27- 
hole  golf  course.  To  be  fair,  this  wUl 
not  be  a  new  golf  course.  This  $1  mil- 
lion of  tax  money  is  being  spent  to  re- 
arrange the  existing  18-hole  course. 
And  in  view  of  the  sacrifice  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  was  im- 
posed on  many  in  America,  the  mili- 
tary is  being  required  "To  use  existing 
tees  and  greens  where  feasible"  while 
they  construct  the  additional  nine 
holes.  Proposed  construction  includes 
cart  paths,  cart  bridges,  a  snack  bar 
and  comfort  station,  shelters  and  irri- 
gation system.  Estimated  construction 
cost:  $500,000  to  $1  million." 

I  would  love  to  be  a  fly  on  the  wall 
as  the  "Brass"  consider  whether  or  not 
it  is  "feasible"  to  use  each  existing  tee 
and  each  existing  green.  As  we  all 
know,  moving  tees  and  greens  around 
will  result  in  major  changes  in  how 
each  hole  will  "play."  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues who  so  adamently  believe  the 
Congress  should  appropriate  every 
dollar  requested  by  the  administration 
for  defense  will  read  this  notice  care- 
fully so  they  will  know  exactly  what 
they  are  spending  the  million  dollars 
for. 


EMTiaii  Spacb  am  Mnsiu  Curb  (AFBCt, 
ComAcn  DmnoH/PliPB.  PAiaica 
AFB.  PUMUBA.  31035.  Atth:  B.  C.  Cooa. 
Tn.  305-494-3503 

B— Plaoa.  Specifications,  and  Cost  Brti- 
matea  for  nine-hole  addition  to  golf  course. 
Patrick  AFB  Work  conslsta  of  furnishing  A- 
E  servioeB  including  site  investigaUon.  field 
surveys,  and  the  production  of  plans,  speci- 
f  icattona.  and  coat  estimate  required  to  ac- 
compliab  work  by  contract.  Project  will  pro- 
vide a  37-hole  golf  courae  by  rearranging 
the  existing  18-hole  course,  using  the  exist- 
ing tees  and  greens  where  feasible  and  con- 
str\Mting  an  additional  nine  holes.  Proposed 
instruction  includes  cart  paths,  cart  bridges, 
snack  bar /comfort  station,  shelters,  and  Irri- 
gation system.  Ertlmated  construction  cost 
Is  $500,000  to  $1,000,000.  Significant  evalua- 
tion factors  in  order  of  importance  are  listed 
in  numbered  Note  63.  Responses  must  be  re- 
ceived within  21  calendar  days  of  this  notice 
and  must  include  a  Standard  Form  255  and 
a  Standard  Form  254  if  one  has  not  been 
submitted  to  this  office  within  the  past 
year.  Firms  desiring  consideration  shall 
submit  appropriate  data  as  described  in 
Note  62.  This  is  not  a  request  for  proposal. 
(056) 
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LOW-INCOME  ENERGY 
ASSISTANCE  AMENDIiCENT 

(Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
take  the  floor  today  to  advise  my  col- 
leagues that  I  am  introducing  the 
Low-Income  Energy  Assistance  Act  of 
1981  amendment. 

This  bill  would  increase  the  fiscal 
year  1984  authorization  to  provide 
more  adequate  funding  for  the  low- 
income  energy  assistance  program  ad- 
ministered by  the  Health  and  Human 
Services  Agency.  In  addition,  the  bill 
would  strengthen  the  program  by  lim- 
iting the  use  of  carryover  and  transfer 
funds  and  by  imposing  data  collection 
and  reporting  requirements. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  low-income  energy 
assistance  at  the  present  time  is  reach- 
ing less  than  half  of  those  eligible  and 
it  is  really  shocking  that  in  this  coun- 
try that  we  like  to  think  is  the  most 
advauiced  and  civilized  in  the  world. 
25.000  senior  citizens  froze  to  death 
last  year— died  of  hypothermia. 

This  legislation  will  seek  to  address 
that  situation.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
cosponsor  it  and  see  that  it  gets  passed 
promptly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  according  to  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices. 21  million  low-income  households 
are  eligible  for  this  home  heating  and 
cooling  fuel  assistance  program.  Yet. 
by  its  own  admission,  only  one-third  of 
these— approximately  7  million  fami- 
lies—are presently  receiving  assist- 
ance. 

In  a  report  by  the  Fuel  Oil  Itfariiet- 
ing  Advisory  Committee  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Energy,  it  was  found 
that  the  poor 


First,  expend  at  least  35  percent  of 
their  income  directly  on  energy; 

Second,  continue  to  pay  nearly  four 
times  more  of  the  percentage  of  their 
income  <m  household  energy  than  the 
average  American  household: 

Third,  will  use  less  than  SO  percent 
of  the  total  energy  consumed  by  the 
average  American  household  and  25 
percent  less  household  energy. 

The  study  concluded  that  "a  pro- 
gram of  at  least  $3.5  billion  is  neces- 
sary to  offset  the  loss  of  purchasing 
power"  borne  by  the  poor. 

Reinforcing  that  assessment,  the 
Committee  for  Economic  Develop- 
ment, an  independent  research  organi- 
zation of  Fortune  500  business  execu- 
tives, found  in  a  1982  study  of  escalat- 
ing energy  prices  and  public  policy 
that  "the  poor  ought  to  receive  ade- 
quate funding  to  help  compensate 
them  for  what  we  calculate  as  a  $3  to 
$7  billion  decrease  in  their  armual  real 
income  caused  over  the  past  8  years." 
Therefore,  in  estimating  the  level  of 
need,  "we  are  convinced  that  $5  billion 
would  be  a  small  price  to  pay  for  the 
lieneflts.  Compared  to  the  size  of  the 
energy  sector  of  the  economy,  we  are 
struck  by  how  small  an  ($5  billion)  ex- 
penditure it  would  take  to  offset  com- 
pletely the  impact  on  the  poor." 

Most  States  are  now  paying  only  a 
small  fraction  of  the  fuel  bills  of  eligi- 
ble households  and  in  the  last  2  years, 
as  energy  prices  have  increased,  a  ma- 
jority of  States  have  reduced  their 
benefit  levels.  For  those  receiving  as- 
sistance, present  benefit  levels  are  not 
sufficient  to  protect  the  poor  against 
residential  energy  price  increases  over 
the  past  5  years.  The  average  annual 
assistance  level  of  $200  is  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  typical  fuel  payment. 

Since  1978,  the  average  electricity 
bill  has  increased  by  65  percent,  the 
average  natural  gas  biU  by  108  per- 
cent, and  the  average  heating  oil  bill 
by  140  percent.  This  kind  of  increase 
hits  the  poor  and  the  elderly,  those 
living  on  fixed  incomes,  the  hardest. 
This  is  dramatically  underscored  by 
the  National  Consumer  Law  Center's 
1983  report.  "Out  in  the  Cold."  Among 
the  report's  findings  are  that  there  are 
42  States,  plus  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, where  those  elderly  individuals 
living  on  supplemental  sectirity 
income  (SSI)  would  have  less  than  $50 
per  week  remaining  for  all  other  living 
expenses  during  the  winter,  after 
home  energy  bills  have  been  paid.  For 
the  "new  poor"  of  America,  the  mil- 
lions of  imemployed.  the  situation  is 
also  bleak.  The  report  finds  that  those 
receiving  the  average  unemployment 
benefit  in  38  States  will,  after  paying 
for  home  energy  costs,  have  less  than 
$100  weekly  left  In  the  winter  months 
to  pay  all  other  living  expenses. 

Equally  dramatic  are  the  dollar 
amounts  of  annual  home  energy  ex- 
penses that  remain  outstanding  after 
receipt  of  LIEAP  benefits  cited  in  the 


report.  If  these  are  compared  to  unem- 
ployment, benefits  and  SSI  balances, 
we  find  that  in  27  States,  those  receiv- 
ing unemployment  benefits  have  less 
than  $100  a  week  for  all  other  necessi- 
ties even  after  receiving  UEAP.  and  in 
21  SUtes.  the  elderly  on  SSI  have  less 
than  $50  weekly  after  receiving 
LIEAP. 

In  the  face  of  this  deplorable  situa- 
tion, the  administration  proposed  $1.3 
billion  for  both  fiscal  years  1983  and 
1984.  without  any  supporting  coot 
analysis  or  budget  doctimentation. 
Congress,  recognizing  the  real  need  ad- 
dressed by  this  program,  rejected  the 
President's  proposal  and  provided 
$1,975  billion  for  fiscal  year  1983.  The 
bill  I  am  introducing  today  InCTeases 
that  funding  to  $3  billion  for  fiscal 
year  1984.  a  level  which  is  still  below 
most  realistic  estimates  of  need.  While 
we  are  all  acutely  aware  of  the  threat- 
ening budget  deficit,  we  cannot  place 
the  burden  of  balancing  the  budget  on 
the  elderly,  the  unemployed,  and  the 
poor,  forcing  them  to  make  impossibly 
hard  choices  that  leave  no  option  but 
suffering.  The  fact  that  25,000  elderly 
Americans  froze  to  death  last  year  is 
simply  intolerable. 

This  legislation  also  would  make  sev- 
eral changes  that  would  increase  the 
effectiveness  and  accoimtability  of  the 
program.  It  would  reasonably  limit  the 
amount  of  State  carryover  from  1 
fiscal  year  to  the  next,  while  retaining 
sufficient  carryover  funding  to  accom- 
modate State  planning.  It  would  also 
prescribe  data  collection  and  reporting 
requirements  that  would  insure  that 
Congress  will  be  able  to  make  in- 
formed judgments  regarding  the  true 
measure  of  need  and  the  appropriate 
level  of  fimding.  Congress  ability  to 
gage  the  efficiency  of  the  program  has 
been  seriously  curtailed  by  the  admin- 
istration's policies  discouraging  State 
and  Federal  information  gathering. 

In  light  of  increasing  nuimbers  of 
Americans  victimized  by  difficult  eco- 
nomic times,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
Join  me  in  continued  bipartisan  sup- 
port of  the  energy  assistance  program 
and  this  legislation. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

H.R.  2333 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  aasenibUd, 

SHORT  rrru 
SicTioR  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Low-Income     Home     Energy     Assistance 
Amendments  of  1983". 

mCBXASKD  rUMDIRO  FOR  LOW-INCOIfX  ROMS 
KNKRGT  ASSISTAIfCX 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  2602  of 
the  Low-Income  Home  Energy  Assistance 
Act  of  1981  (relating  to  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations) is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  comma  after  "1983" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "and",  and 

(2)  by  strildng  out  "1984"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "$3,000,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1984.". 
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,  S.  (a)  SubMcUcm  (f)  of  section  2604  of 
the  Low-Inoome  Home  Energy  Antetance 
Act  of  IMl  (reUttnc  to  alternative  uaes  of 
State  allotments)  is  hereby  repealed. 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  the  use  of  funds  for  fiscal 
years  beginning  after  September  30. 1W3. 
umTATioii  ON  nsK  or  Aiiouirrs  made 

AVAILABLK  IN  PRIOR  YKAR 

Sk.  4.  (a)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section 
3607(bK3)  of  the  Low-Income  Home  Energy 
Assistance  Act  of  1981  (relating  to  paymenU 
to  States  for  low-income  home  energy  assist- 
ance) is  amended  by  striking  out  "35"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "15". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  amounts  held  avaUable  for 
fiscal  years  beginning  after  September  30, 
1983. 

BATA  COIXacnON  AND  RXPORTING 
RXQUIRmXNTS 

Sic.  5.  (a)  Section  2610  of  the  Low-Income 
Home  Energy  Assistance  Act  of  1981  (relat- 
ing to  studies  and  reports)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sac  2610.  (a)  The  Secretary,  after  con- 
sulUtion  with  the  Secretary  of  Energy, 
shall  provide  f  or— 

"(1)  the  coUectlon  of  daU  on  a  State-by- 
State  basis  for  the  fiscal  year,  including— 

"(A)  information  concerning  home  energy 
consumption: 

"(B)  the  amount,  cost,  and  type  of  fuels 
used; 

"(C)  the  type  of  fuel  used  by  various 
income  groups; 

"(D)  the  number  and  income  levels  of 
households  assisted  by  this  title; 

"(E)  the  number  of  households  assisted  by 
each  type  of  assistance  under  this  title; 

"(F)  the  number  of  households  assisted  by 
each  type  of  assistance  under  this  title  in 
which  1  or  more  individuals  are  elderly  or 
handicapped; 

"(G)  the  number  of  households  described 
in  section  2605(bX2XA)  assisted  by  each 
type  of  assistance  under  this  title; 

"(H)  the  amount  of  State  allotments 
imder  this  title  which  are  used  for  planning 
and  administering  the  use  of  funds  under 
thistttle; 

"(I)  the  amount  of  funds  held  available 
for  the  following  fiscal  year  under  section 
3607(bK2); 

"(J)  the  amount  of  funds  used  for  out- 
reach activities  described  in  section 
3605(b)(3);  and 

"(K)  any  other  information  which  the 
Secretary  determines  to  be  reasonably  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title: 

"(3)  the  collection  of  daU  on  a  State-by- 
State  basis  for  the  first  four  months  of  the 
fiscal  year,  including— 

"(A)  the  number  of  households  assisted  by 
each  type  of  assistance  under  this  title  and 
the  amount  of  assistance  provided  for  each 
type  of  assistance  under  this  title: 

"(B)  the  number  of  applicants  for  each 
type  of  assistance  under  this  title;  and 

"(C)  any  other  information  which  the  Sec- 
retary determines  to  be  reasonably  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 
"(bXl)  The  Secretary  shall,  no  later  than 
September  30  of  each  calendar  year,  submit 
a  report  to  the  Congress  containing  a  de- 
tafled  summary  of  the  data  collected  under 
nibaectlon  (aXl)  with  respect  to  the  fiscal 
year  ending  in  the  preceding  calendar  year. 


"(3)  The  Secretary  shall,  no  later  than 
February  28  of  each  calendar  year,  submit  a 
report  to  the  Congreaa  containing— 

"(A)  a  detailed  summary  of  the  data  col- 
lected under  subsection  (aX2)  with  respect 
to  the  first  four  months  of  the  fiscal  year 
ending  in  such  calendar  year,  and 

"(B)  projections,  based  on  such  data,  for 
the  remainder  of  such  fiscal  year.". 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  2605  of  such 
Act  (relating  to  annual  applications  by 
States  desiring  allotments)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  all  that  follows  paragraph  (13) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(14)  cooperate  with  the  Secretary  with 
respect  to  data  collecting  and  reporting 
under  section  2610.". 

(c)  The  first  sentence  of  section  2605(cXl) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "a 
plan  which  contains"  and  all  that  follows 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"a  detailed  plan  which  contains  provisions— 

"(A)  describing  how  the  SUte  will  carry 
out  the  assurances  contained  in  subsection 
(b). 

"(B)  describing  the  eligibility  require- 
ments to  be  imposed  by  the  State  for  each 
type  of  assistance  under  this  title,  and 

"(C)  projecting  the  number  of  households 
in  the  State  to  be  eligible  for  each  type  of 
assistance  under  this  title.". 

(d)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  260S(c)  is 
amended  by  inserting  "and  each  revision 
thereof"  after  "Each  plan  prepared  under 
paragraph  (1)". 

(c)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  2607(bX2) 
(relating  to  requests  by  States  that  amounts 
allotted  be  held  available  for  following  fiscal 
year)  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  first 
sentence  thereof  the  following:  "Such  re- 
quest shall  include  a  statement  of  the  rea- 
sons that  the  amount  allotted  to  such  State 
for  a  fiscal  year  was  not  used  by  such  State 
during  such  fiscal  year.". 

(fXl)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  data  collected  after  Sep- 
tember 30,  1983,  and  reports  submitted  by 
the  Secretary  in  calendar  years  beginning 
after  E>ecember  31, 1984. 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(b),  (c),  and  (d)  shall  apply  to  applications 
filed  more  than  30  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(3)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(e)  shall  apply  to  requests  made  more  than 
30  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 


for  submittiiv  to  the  Spemker  and 
Congrefls.  a  set  of  proponla  on  how 
the  Department  plans  to  step  up  its 
asststance  to  the  territmies.  In  my  ex- 
perience, very  few  agencies  In  the  Fed- 
eral Government  have  gone  this  far,  in 
carrying  out  Its  responsibilities  toward 
the  territories.  What  is  most  Interest- 
ing, Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  fact  that  the 
Secretary  asks  for  now  new  programs 
or  authorities.  He  believes  he  can  help 
the  territories  by  improving  imple- 
mentation of  existing  programs.  I  be- 
lieve him. 

I  would  also  like  to  commend  those 
Members  of  Congress  responsible  for 
inserting  this  requirement  into  Public 
Law  96-374,  and  to  the  chairman  and 
the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  have  made  the  re- 
quirement, the  Department  has  re- 
sponded, the  territories  now  look  for- 
ward to  this  renewed  Federal  commit- 
ment to  education  in  these  small  and 
remote  parts  of  our  country. 


TERRITORIES  LOOK  FORWARD 
TO  RENEWED  FEDERAL  COM- 
MITMENT TO  EDUCATION 

(Mr.  SUNIA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SUNIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress required  in  Public  Law  96-374 
that  the  Secretary  of  Education  con- 
duct a  thorough  review  of  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  the  territories  and 
submit  a  report  to  Congress.  The 
report,  along  with  the  description  of 
the  Secretary's  plan  to  improve  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  Federal  assistance  to 
postsecondary  education  In  the  territo- 
ries, was  submitted  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House,  as  required. 

I  rise  to  offer  my  commendations  to 
the  Department  of  Education,  and  to 
Secretary  Bell  for  a  most  complete 
and  detailed  study.  And  in  addition. 


NATIONAL  SEWING  MONTH 

(Mr.  BONER  of  Tennessee  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BONER  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today,  I  have  been  Joined  by 
31  of  my  colleagues  in  introducing  a 
Joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
month  of  September  as  "National 
Sewing  Month." 

In  the  last  session  of  Congress,  I 
sponsored  House  Joint  Resolution  492, 
designating  September  1982  as  "Na- 
tional Sewing  Month."  Senator  John 
East  sponsored  a  similar  resolution  in 
the  Senate  and  we  are  both  proud  that 
over  95  of  our  colleagues  Joined  us  in 
sponsoring  and  passing  the  resolution. 
President  Reagan  signed  the  resolu- 
tion into  law  on  September  24. 1  am  in- 
debted to  both  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  Representative  William 
Ford,  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  Representative  Bob  Garcia,  for 
bringing  last  year's  resolution  to  the 
floor  and  assisting  in  its  passage. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  National 
Sewing  Month  is  an  industrywide  pro- 
motion designed  to  increase  home 
sewing  interest,  consumer  education, 
and  family  sewing  participation  with 
one  universal  sewing  theme.  This  Sep- 
tember marks  the  second  such  indus- 
trywide effort  to  revitalize  the  sewing 
spirit  in  America. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  I  am 
introducing  this  resolution  today.  As 
my  colleagues  know,  I  have  been  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  family  and  I 
believe  home  sewing  contributes  to 
building  the  family  unit.  For  years— 
Indeed,  for  generations— the  funda- 
mentals of  home  sewing  have  been 
learned  in  the  context  of  the  family 


and  In  the  home  economics  classes  of 
local  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  For  most,  home  sewing  re- 
mains oriented  to  the  home  and  the 
family.  It  Is  estimated  that  over  50 
million  Americans  sew  at  home  and 
over  40  million  sew  at  least  part  of 
their  wardrobe.  For  others,  however, 
acquired  sewing  skills  have  led  to  a 
valuable  and  creative  career  in  fashion 
design,  retail  merchandising  interior 
design,  pattemmaking.  and  textiles. 
The  great  majority  of  these  careers 
have  had  their  genesis  in  a  seventh  or 
eighth  grade  home  economics  class, 
where  the  enjoyment,  pride,  and  crea- 
tivity associated  with  the  sewing  in- 
dustry are  first  encountered. 

The  home  sewing  industry  contrib- 
utes greatly  to  the  economic  life  of  the 
Nation.  It  employs  thousands  of 
people  directly  in  the  manufacture, 
wholesale,  retail,  and  service  sectors. 
In  addition,  thousands  more  are  in- 
volved as  teachers,  mechanics,  truck 
drivers,  contractors,  and  in  many 
other  professions.  The  industry  gener- 
ates over  $3.5  billion  in  sales  annually 
and  invests  millions  of  dollars  of  cap- 
ital in  plants  and  machinery. 

The  American  Home  Sewing  Asso- 
ciation wiU  be  conducting  an  extensive 
nationwide  promotion  of  National 
Sewing  Month.  A  wide  variety  of  civic 
organizations  have  been  invited  to  par- 
ticipate, including  home  economic 
teachers,  extension  agents,  4-H  Clubs, 
the  Girl  Scouts,  American  Sewing 
Guild  Chapters,  the  Future  Home- 
makers  of  America,  and  many  others. 

It  is  important  to  note  the  impor- 
tant role  of  the  ass(x;iation  in  the  pro- 
motion. The  association  is  the  first 
and  only  organization  representing 
the  total  home  sewing  industry  in  a 
unified  voice.  Its  590  members  are  to 
be  congratulated  for  Joining  me  and 
my  colleagues  in  support  of  this  reso- 
lution. In  addition,  let  me  congratulate 
the  officers  of  the  association  for  de- 
veloping consumer  awareness  and  a 
particularly  effective  home  economic 
education  assistance  program.  The  of- 
ficers are  Leonard  Ennis,  executive 
vice  president:  Sal  Alcina,  president; 
Leona  Roch.  chairman  of  the  board; 
Earle  Angstadt,  president-elect;  Dan 
Ljmch.  vice  president  for  educational 
affairs:  Lee  Thompson,  vice  president 
for  sewing  guild:  David  S.  Colin,  vice 
president  for  finance:  Tom  Sullivan, 
vice  president  for  governmental  af- 
fairs: Patrick  McGinty,  vice  president 
for  industry  expansion:  David  Schoen- 
f arber,  vice  president  for  member  serv- 
ices: Etoris  Katz.  vice  president  for 
membership:  and  Dan  Covitt.  vice 
president  for  shows  and  conventions. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  and  the 
other  sponsors  in  securing  passage  of 
the  National  Sewing  Month  resolu- 
tion. 


HJ.Ra.- 

Joint  resolution  to  designate  the  month  of 
September  of  each  year  as  "National 
Sewing  Month" 

Whereas  the  sewing  Industry  annually 
honors  the  approximately  fifty  million 
people  who  aew  at  home  and  the  approxi- 
mately forty  million  people  who  sew  at  least 
part  of  their  wardrobe; 

Whereas  the  home  sewing  industry  gener- 
ates over  $3,500,000,000  annually  for  the 
economy  of  the  United  States:  and 

Whereas  innumerable  careers  in  fashion, 
retail  merchandizing,  design,  pattemmak- 
ing, and  textiles  have  had  their  genesis  in 
the  home  and  in  elementary  school  home 
economics  classes;  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  month  of 
September  of  each  year  is  designated  "Na- 
tional Sewing  Month."  The  President  is  re- 
quested to  issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
that  month  with  appropriate  ceremonies 
and  activities. 


THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 
SHOULD  MEET  ITS  COMMIT- 
MENT TO  PROVIDE  HEALTH 
CARE  TO  NATIVE  AMERICANS 

(Mr.  RICHARDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

BCr.  RICHARI>SON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
come  before  you  today  with  a  special 
concern  I  have  about  a  little  8-month 
Indian  girl  in  my  district.  Leah  Addi- 
sion  is  an  American  Indian  who  lives 
in  the  Tesuque  Pueblo  in  northern 
New  Mexico.  She  was  bom  with  a  de- 
fective liver.  After  three  unsuccessful 
operations,  debtors  now  say  her  only 
hope  for  survival  is  a  liver  transplant 
There  is  one  problem  though:  Money. 
That  transplant  carries  a  $150,000 
price  tag. 

The  first  three  operations  for  Leah 
ran  up  68,000  dollars'  worth  of  bills. 
Indian  hospital  administrators  have 
been  forced  to  tell  Leah's  parents  that 
they  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  another 
operation  because  already  scarce  con- 
tract health  funds  have  to  be  spread 
around  to  16,000  eligible  Indians.  Leah 
Addison's  case  has  gone  to  the  Indian 
Health  District  Headquarters  for  fur- 
ther review.  The  child's  parents  were 
told  to  investigate  alternative  re- 
sources in  funding. 

Leah's  parents  have  applied  for  med- 
icaid, but  in  the  meantime  they  cried 
out  to  the  community  for  help.  Three 
separate  funds  were  set  up  and  so  far 
around  $11,000  has  been  collected. 
That  is  voluntarism  at  its  best.  The  su- 
preme irony,  however,  is  that  because 
Leah  has  received  these  donations,  her 
parents  may  not  qualify  for  medicaid 
to  help  pay  for  the  liver  transplant  to 
keep  her  alive.  I  hope  that  will  not  be 
the  case.  A  good  dose  of  commonsense 
and  compassion  is  what  is  called  for  in 
this  unique  situation. 

Is  it  fair  or  Just  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  promise  health  care  serv- 
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ices  for  our  Indian  Americans  and 
then  cut  them  off  when  an  exi>eiisive 
catastrophic  illness  strikes?  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  hope  and  pray  not. 

The  Indian  Health  Service  budget 
should  adequately  fund  contract 
health  services  for  American  IndiaiM 
or  come  up  with  an  alternative  cata- 
strophic insurance  fund  within  its 
spending  plan.  It  is  wrong  for  the  Ind- 
eral Government  to  make  the  commit- 
ment to  provide  for  the  health  care  of 
our  native  Americans  and  then  cut  off 
those  Indians  who  need  it  the  most. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  FIXATION  ON 
DOOMSDAY  WEAPONS 
(Mr.  AoCOIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  AoCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Nation  saw  once  again  President  Rea- 
gan's fixation  on  doomsday  weapons 
and  military  spending. 

I  find  the  Presidents  views  simplis- 
tic and  dangerously  out  of  step  with 
the  people  of  my  district.  And  I  have 
regrettably  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  President  is  not  content  with 
deterrence.  He  wants  instead  military 
superiority.  That  is  what  his  conven- 
tion platform  called  for  in  1980  and 
that  is  what  his  military  budget  repre- 
sents. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Speaker,  superi- 
ority does  not  buy  deterrence.  Superi- 
ority instead  is  an  invitation  to  the  So- 
viets to  up  the  ante  again  and  the 
process  never  ends. 

Last  night  the  President  tried  to 
calm  our  fears  about  the  arms  njce  by 
calling  America's  best  scientific  minds 
to  develop  American  space  weapons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  blueprint  for  a 
"Star  Wars"  military  approach,  meant 
to  neutralize  the  military  arsenal  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
my  Judgment  it  would  be  a  fatal  move. 
The  Soviet  Union  will  not  stand  by 
and  allow  a  huge  advantage  of  that 
kind,  nor  would  we.  Instead  they  will 
develop  new  weapons  to  knock  out  our 
space  weapons.  And  then  we  will  be 
back  at  square  1,  only  we  will  have 
spent  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  in 
a  futile  effort. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  better  alter- 
native and  the  American  people  know 
it.  It  is  the  nuclear  weapons  freeze 
which  stops  this  "Dr.  Strangelove"  in- 
sanity, and  allows  the  energies  of  our 
scientists  to  be  put  not  to  the  militari- 
zation of  space,  but  rather  to  economic 
technology,  the  reduction  of  hunger, 
and  disease,  and  ignorance,  and  the 
creation  of  Jobs  for  Americans  here  at 
home. 


March  24, 1983 
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THE  PRESIDENTS  DISTORTION 
OP  UA  DEFENSE  BUDGET  RE- 
ALITIES 

(Mr.  WOLPE  asked  and  was  given 
pwmisslon  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WOLFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night 
the  American  people  were  treated  to 
one  of  the  most  outrageous  and  mis- 
leading pieces  of  political  propaganda 
that  this  Nation  has  seen  in  many 
years.  Just  look  at  the  rhetoric.  At  one 
point,  the  President  somberly  told  us 
that.  "The  acres  and  acres  of  Soviet 
antenna  fields  are  targeted  on  key 
U.S.  military  installations  and  sensi- 
tive activities." 

What  was  the  President  trying  to 
suggest  with  that  kind  of  statement? 
That  the  radio  antennas  are  destabiliz- 
ing we^wns  systems?  Or  that  the 
United  States  does  not  possess  precise- 
ly the  same  kind  of  sophisticated  intel- 
ligence-gathering equipment  through- 
out the  globe? 

That  kind  of  rhetoric  is  destructive 
and  diverts  attention  from  the  real 
debate  that  we  ought  to  be  having  in 
this  body  and  across  this  Nation. 

Contrary  to  the  President's  asser- 
tions, the  defense  budget  that  was 
brought  before  the  Congress  this  year 
was  not  based  upon  a  carefully  con- 
ceived strategic  doctrine.  Our  Budget 
Committee  received  testimony  from 
witness  after  witness  that  the  defense 
budget  represents  nothing  more  than 
a  cimiulative  wish  list  of  each  military 
service.  Every  Member  of  this  body 
knows  this  to  be  true.  And  every 
Member  knows  of  the  enormous  Pen- 
tagon duplication,  the  cost  overruns 
that  are  out  of  control,  and  the  waste 
and  inefficiency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  that  this 
Nation  looks  at  the  hard  realities  of 
our  defense  program.  It  is  time  to 
move  beyond  scare  tactics  and  cold 
war  rhetoric  and  begin  to  make  the 
hard  choices  that  are  necessary.  We 
need  a  sound  defense,  based  upon 
dear  tht">clng  and  sound  strategic 
planning.  Our  national  security  is  too 
important  to  be  left  to  fuzzy  thinking 
and  inflamatory  rhetoric. 


Its  functions  to  other  agencies  and  de- 
partments of  the  Federal  Government. 
TUs  draft  report  was  brought  to  the 
attention  of  Mr.  Afplegate.  chairman 
of  our  Subcommittee  on  Compensa- 
tion. Pension  and  Insurance,  and  we 
were  quick  to  respond  that  we  would 
oppose  any  effort  should  the  recom- 
mendation materialize. 

BCr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  want  to  deal 
too  harshly  with  the  indivldiials  who 
submitted  the  working  draft  report  to 
Mr.  Grace  now  In  the  hands  of  the 
committee.  I  am  sure  they  know  some- 
thing about  running  private  corpora- 
tions, but  the  group  apparently  knows 
little  about  veterans  programs  and 
how  they  are  implemented.  It  is  clear 
this  group  has  no  idea  of  the  commit- 
ment we  have  for  our  Nation's  veter- 
ans. The  threat  to  dismantle  the  VA 
has  been  around  for  years,  but  most 
people  know  it  would  not  happen  be- 
cause Congress  will  not  let  it  happen. 

The  President  should  quickly  dis- 
avow the  report  otherwise  he  wiU  have 
lost  much  credibility  with  all  veterans 
throughout  the  Nation. 


THE  VETERANS'  ADMINISTRA- 
TION WELL  NOT  BE  DISMAN- 
TT.ien  -- 

(Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  and 
was  i^ven  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
eataad  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Washington  Poet  reported  this 
morning  that  a  task  force  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Private  Sector  Survey  on  Cost 
Control  has  recommended  in  a  "work- 
ing draft  report"  that  serious  consider- 
ation be  given  to  eliminating  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  by  transferring 


dressed  the  Nation  last  evening.  I  be- 
lieve that  much  of  what  he  said  about 
Soviet  military  advances  was  true;  but 
instead  of  "laUny  a  case  for  an  arms 
buildup,  I  believe  the  President  made 
a  commanding  case  for  arms  talks. 

We  have  heard  over  and  over 
throughout  history  that  war  is  too  im- 
portant to  leave  to  the  generals. 

Well,  in  modem  times,  nuclear  war 
is  becoming  too  Important  to  leave  to 
governments.  It  is  time  for  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  resolve  that  it  is  not  for 
our  Nation  to  wastefuUy  build  weap- 
ons, only  later  to  agree  to  abandon 
them. 

Let  us.  then,  go  to  the  conference 
table.  And  it  would  seem  to  be  up  to 
this  body  to  provide  the  leadership. 


THE  SPACE  RACE 

(Mr.  WEISS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remaiks.) 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  others, 
I  have  stood  in  this  well  on  past  occa- 
sions and  spoken  of  the  dangers  of  an 
arms  race  in  space.  But,  never  in  my 
wildest  dreams  could  I  ever  imagine 
our  President  taking  to  the  national 
airwaves  to  promote  a  strategy  of  fu- 
turistic "Star  Wars"  schemes  as  Mr. 
Reagan  did  last  night. 

There  can  be  no  denial  now  by  the 
administration  of  its  true  intentions 
regarding  the  arms  race:  CHearly.  Mr. 
Reagan  seeks  to  elevate  the  current 
nuclear  madness  to  a  new  dimension. 
With  millions  of  Americans  crying  out 
for  a  reduction  in  its  extravagant  and 
reckless  defense  buildup,  we  must  all 
wonder  how  far  removed  from  the  will 
of  the  American  people  the  Reagan 
administration  actually  is. 

Dining  his  address  last  night.  Mr. 
Reagan  spoke  one  truth.  He  said  that 
his  space  wars  plan  "holds  the  promise 
of  changing  the  course  of  human  his- 
tory." Mr.  President,  I  agree.  If  your 
space  war  fantasies  ever  reach  frui- 
tion, our  hope  of  bringing  secure  and 
lasting  peace  to  the  world  may  be  for- 
ever lost. 


A  SOUND  MERCHANT  MARINE 

(Mrs.  BOXER  asked  Eind  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.)  

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remaiks 
of  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
AuCoiN). 

I  was  told  to  vote  for  the  Democratic 
budget  yesterday,  a  budget  which  bal- 
ances concern  for  defense  with  con- 
cern for  the  quality  of  our  people's 
lives— their  education,  their  health, 
their  dignity.  We  must  have  this  bal- 
ance if  we  are  to  continue  to  be  the 
greatest  nation  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  care  about  our  na- 
tional defense  and  a  sound  merchant 
marine  is  an  important  part  of  our  na- 
tional defense.  Most  of  our  graduates 
from  Merchant  Marine  Academies 
become  officers  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Re- 
serve. 

Therefore,  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to 
reimburse  State  maritime  academies 
for  fuel  costs  incurred  by  training 
ships. 

We  must  revitalize  our  merchant 
marine  and  support  for  academies  is 
one  good  place  to  start. 

The  five  States  with  maritime  acade- 
mies spend  over  $2  million  per  year  on 
fuel  costs,  and  the  general  share  of 
Federal  support  for  the  academies  has 
declined  from  20  percent  in  1979  to  14 
percent  for  fiscal  1984.  The  \3S.  Gov- 
ernment's share  would  still  only  be  19 
percent— less  than  the  1979  level— if  It 
picks  up  the  full  cost  of  fuel  oil  for  at- 
sea  training. 


THE  PRESIDENT  MAKES  A  CASE 
FOR  ARMS  TALKS 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
Us  remarks.) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  like 
all  discerning  Americans.  I  listened  to 
and  watched  the  President  as  he  ad- 


THE  PRESIDENT  HAS  CALLED 
FOR  A  QUANTUM  LEAP  INTO 
"STAR  TREK."  WARFARE 
TECHNOLCX3Y 

(Mr.  MOODY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night  in  a  nationwide  address.  Presi- 


dent Reagan  called  for  a  quantum  leap 
in  warfare  technology,  presumably  to 
Justify  further  defense  spending  in- 
creases. It  seems  the  Preddoit's  inspi- 
ration  is  the  "Star  Trek"  philosophy 
that  space  is  the  flnal  frontier. 

The  President  suggests  that  laser 
and  particle  beam  technology  would 
be  defensive  In  nature,  but  this  is 
clearly  not  the  case. 

First,  advanced  warfare  technology 
increases,  not  decreases,  the  capacity 
for  a  first  strike  because  a  superpower 
will  believe  its  territory  can  escape  un- 
touched. 

Second,  more  advanced  systems  will 
only  lead  to  more  powerful  counter- 
weapons.  It  is  only  logical  that  the  So- 
viets will  try  to  follow  any  UJS.  build- 
up. 

Finally,  space-based  weapons  could 
lead  to  a  Soviet  preemptive  strike  if 
their  leaders  felt  that  they  could  never 
catch  up  in  this  weapon  system. 

The  President  is  asking  our  Nation 
to  embark  on  a  highly  technical,  prob- 
lematic, and  expensive  weapon  system. 
This  runs  directly  counter  to  the  ma- 
jority of  Americans  who  support  cuts 
in  our  Defense  budget,  particularly  in 
the  area  of  exotic  weapons  procure- 
ment. 

Blr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  American 
people  to  express  their  opposition  to 
this  new  step  In  warfare  technology.  I 
also  urge  the  President  to  return  our 
national  defense  system  back  to  Earth 
and  to  concentrate  on  tnatntjtintng 
peace  and  protecting  this  planet. 


PRESIDENT  FORGOT  TO  MEN- 
TION THAT  THE  EVIL  EMPIRE 
WAS  ABOUT  TO  LAUNCH  THE 
DEATH  STAR 

(Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  only  thing  the  President 
did  not  tell  us  last  night  was  that  the 
Evil  Empire  was  about  to  launch  the 
Death  Star  against  the  United  States. 

The  fact  is  that  the  President,  if  you 
were  to  believe  all  the  things  that  he 
pointed  out.  his  static  measurements 
of  Soviet  capability  vis-a-vis  the 
United  States,  you  would  come  to  the 
horrifying  conclusion  that  we  were 
more  akin  to  a  power  like  Sierra  Leone 
than  the  United  States  of  America. 

Nowhere  in  the  President's  speech 
does  he  talk  about  the  fact  that  the 
U.S.  Navy  is  vastly  superior  to  the 
Soviet  Navy  or  that  our  Air  Force  is 
better  and  that  while  our  Army  is 
smaller,  it  is  far  more  capable. 

Lord  knows,  it  would  probably  take 
the  Soviet  Army  3  days  to  dry  out 
before  they  could  march  anywhere. 

I  believe  that  the  President's  second 
part  of  his  speech,  that  where  he  talks 
about  a  future  ABM  system  in  outer 
space,  is  probably  the  most  appalling 


and  ridiculous  idea  that  he  offered  last 
night 

The  idea  that  we  can  somehow  pro- 
vide a  defensive  ci4>abillty  that  would 
not  turn  itself  into  a  preemptive  first 
strike  in  Soviet  minds  is  absolute  n<m- 
soise.  If  you  are  afraid  of  an  arms  race 
on  land,  imagine  what  an  arms  race  in 
outer  space  wiU  look  like. 


DARTH  VADER  VERSUS  LUKE 
SKYWALKER 

(Mr.  MARKEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  the  President  talked  about  the 
force  of  evil  in  the  world. 

Then  last  night  he  talked  to  the 
American  people  about  the  need  to 
have  ballistic  missile  defense  systems 
and  apparently  the  need  to  put  weap- 
ons in  outer  space. 

So  I  have  tried  to  piece  this  together 
to  understand  what  he  is  talking  about 
and  I  think  It  has  become  clear.  "The 
Force  of  Evil  are  the  Soviets.  They  are 
Darth  Vader.  We  are  Luke  Skywalker 
and  we  are  the  Force  of  Gtood." 

We  are  now  listening  to  our  E.T.,  not 
the  E.T.  that  wanted  to  get  off  this 
planet  and  get  away  from  earthlings. 
but  the  original  E.T.,  Edward  Teller. 
We  will  now  follow  him  to  outer  space 
and  try  to  put  weapons  and  defensive 
systems  out  there  so  that  we  can  fight 
some  kind  of  pinball  outer  space  war 
between  the  "Force  of  Evil  and  the 
Force  of  Good." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  major,  moral,  polit- 
ical, military,  and  philosophical  debate 
of  the  1980's  may  well  be  whether  or 
not  we  allow  President  Reagan  to  esca- 
late the  nuclear  arms  race  to  the  point 
where  we  are  fighting  our  battles  in 
outer  space.  Are  we  going  to  see  hun- 
dreds of  billions  of  dollars  being  spent 
to  fight,  survive  and  win  a  nuclear 
war.  I  hope  we  prevent  this  by  signing 
a  mutual,  verifiable  nuclear  freeze 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  That  would 
prevent  the  need  for  this  new  weapon- 
ry the  President  wants. 


THE  BUDGET  RESOLUTION 

(Mr.  BILIRAKIS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  Hoiise 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
country  is  at  a  crossroads,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  recovery  from  what  has 
been  a  most  serious  economic  reces- 
sion. The  budget  resolution  adopted 
by  this  House  reverses  many  of  the  im- 
portant economic  decisions  we  have 
made  and  could  cripple  the  recovery. 

At  a  time  when  we  should  be  stimu- 
lating the  economy,  encouraging  busi- 
ness expansion,  this  resolution  will 
stifle  that  expansion. 
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Under  this  adopted  budget,  the 
American  worker  will  have  to  pay 
more  than  his  fair  share.  The  Ameri- 
can work  force  will  be  faced  with  new 
taxes  this  year  and  in  every  year  in 
the  future. 

Every  time  a  worker  gets  a  10-per- 
cent cost-of-living  raise,  this  budget 
resolution  wIU  insure  that  he  or  she 
will  get  a  16-percent  increase  in  taxes. 

This  is  a  "Budget  of  Doom"  for 
America's  middle  class— its  workers 
and  small  business  owners.  It  is  a  boon 
to  a  handful  who  will  Uve  off  the  new 
and  exiMmded  welfare  programs  this 
budget  provides  for. 

The  budget  adopted  by  this  House  is 
a  return  to  the  "spend,  spend,  spend— 
tax.  tax.  tax"  policies  that  have  crip- 
pled this  country's  economy. 


SAVE  THE  SENIOR  COMMUNITY 
SERVICE  EMPLOYMENT  PRO- 
GRAM 

(Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  Imperative  that  we  save  title  V. 
the  senior  community  service  employ- 
ment program  of  the  Older  American 
Act. 

This  worthwhile  program  provides 
community  jobs  for  54.200  low-income 
elderly  Americans. 

They  work  in  libraries,  schools,  hos- 
pitals, nutrition  centers,  and  day  care 
centers. 

They  provide  services  to  the  frail  el- 
derly, enabling  them  to  remain  in 
their  homes  rather  than  live  in  institu- 
tions. 

The  title  V  program  makes  economic 
sense. 

People  who  would  otherwise  rely  on 
SSI  and  food  stamps  Instead  would 
make  productive  contributions  to  soci- 
ety. 

The  Federal  Government  realizes  a 
16-percent  rate  of  return  on  every 
dollar  invested  in  the  program. 

The  benefits  to  both  individuals  and 
communities  are  enormous  and 
worthy  of  saving  and  protecting. 


THE  NUCLEAR  BUILD-DOWN 
PROPOSAL 

(Mr.  McCAIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
this  body  returns  from  the  E^ter 
recess  we  will  again  be  focusing  on  the 
various  proposals  to  reduce  the  risk  of 
nuclear  war.  I  want  to  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  use  this  recess  to  closely 
consider  and  analyze  the  nuclear 
build-down  proposaL 

The  buUd-down  concept  has  been 
formulated  by  two  highly  respected 
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Monben  of  the  Senate.  Bill  Cohbi  of 
BCmlne  and  Sam  Nuhh  of  Oeorgla.  I 
have  been  fortunate  to  have  worked 
closely  with  both  distinguished  gentle- 
men and  my  colleagues  Mr.  Lsvitas 
and  Mr.  Poktsr  in  developing  the 
build-down  concept. 

I  firmly  believe  that  this  legislation 
may  very  well  prove  to  be  the  vehicle 
that  provides  our  negotiators  in 
Geneva  the  first  real  impetus  to  get 
the  talks  off  dead  center.  Experts  and 
nonexperts  alike  have  grown  frustrat- 
ed at  what  they  see  as  the  lack  of 
progress  in  controlling  nuclear  arms. 
Increasingly,  we  see  the  arms  control 
t^iku  becoming  more  vague  and  more 
remote. 

The  build-down  resolution  addresses 
the  major  goals  of  both  the  pro  and 
anti-freeze  movements.  Essentially,  it 
would  place  an  immediate  price  on  the 
deployment  of  new  weapons.  One  side 
wotild  be  required  to  eliminate  two, 
older,  less  stabilizing  warheads  for 
each  new  warhead  added  to  its  force. 
This  elimination  of  the  more  unstable, 
less  accurate  weapons  would  actually 
decrease  the  possibility  of  the  United 
States  being  subjected  to  nuclear 
blackmail  because  we  would,  at  the 
same  time  be  allowed  to  build  new.  less 
vulnerable  systems  which  would 
enable  us  to  continue  to  protect  our- 
selves while  maintaining  an  updated 
and  modernized  deterrent  force.  Thus, 
this  resolution  would  increase  and 
insure  the  survivability  and  reliability 
of  deployed  systems.  As  former  Sena- 
tor and  Secretary  of  State  Edmund 
Miiskle  recently  stated  in  an  article  in 
the  Washington  Post,  "At  first  glance, 
the  concept  seems  suspiciously  simple, 
but  closer  examination  shows  that  the 
build-down  idea  has  great  promise  as  a 
principle  that  reconciles  the  objectives 
of  arms  control  with  the  imperatives 
of  military  planning." 

The  build-down  resolution  is  to  pro- 
vide a  middle  ground  aroimd  which 
freeze  proponents  as  well  as  opponents 
can  coalesce.  This  approach  offers  a 
means  of  ^irlting  the  two  elements  in 
support  of  a  common,  critical  objec- 
tive—reducing the  risk  of  nuclear  war. 
On  this,  there  is  a  consensus. 

This  guaranteed  build-down,  while 
not  offered  as  a  panacea,  would  bring 
■  "the  nuclear  arms  race  to  a  safer  level, 
improve  the  prospects  for  lessening 
world  tensions  and  reassure  our  citi- 
zens that  we  recognize  the  peril  of 
arms  escalation. 

Mr.  Eb>eaker,  the  time  has  come  to 
end  the  debate  and  to  implement  this 
plan  which  I  believe  will  provide  our 
commitment  to  future  generations 
that  they  can  live  in  a  secure  world— a 
world  without  the  threat  of  nuclear 
annihilation.  This  commitment  is  long 
ovCTdue. 


D  1200 

BIG  BANKERS  GET  THEIR 
BAILOUT 

(Mr.  PAUL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  spite  of 
the  expressed  concern  for  the  poor  by 
the  proponents  of  big  government 
policies,  they,  nevertheless,  are  seeing 
to  it  that  the  wealthy  big  bankers  get 
their  bailout.  The  budget  resolution 
passed  yesterday  contains  $8.4  billion 
for  further  IMP  funding.  I  realize  the 
budget  resolution  was  directed  toward 
the  benefit  of  welfare  recipients  but  I 
really  do  not  think  the  bankers  who 
made  unwise  foreign  loans  are  all  that 
deserving. 

Billions  of  dollars  were  loaned  by 
large  international  banks  with  the  in- 
tention of  making  big  profits.  Because 
these  loans  are  proving  to  be  unwise 
and  unprofitable,  it  is  no  reason  why 
the  pain  and  suffering  should  be 
passed  on  to  the  American  taxpayer 
who  is  now  just  barely  getting  by. 

Besides,  it  is  hardly  necessary  since 
the  IMF  is  financially  able  to  pursue 
other  courses.  It  has  103  million 
ounces  of  gold  on  hand  and  could 
easily  sell  what  Is  needed  to  keep  their 
scheme  of  worldwide  inflation  going— 
for  a  while  longer  that  Is— without  fur- 
ther taxing  the  American  taxpayer. 
The  IMF's  official  position  is  that  gold 
is  not  money  so  they  have  no  more 
reason  to  hold  gold  than  diamonds. 

The  IMF  also  has  authority  and 
plans  to  borrow  funds  in  the  market 
by  issuing  bonds.  They  claim  their 
credit  is  good  and  could  easily  raise 
whatever  funds  are  necessary.  This 
voluntary  approach  is  certainly  prefer- 
able to  the  taxpayer  being  stuck  with 
the  biU. 

The  American  taxpayer  should  not 
be  asked  to  sacrifice  for  foreign  debt- 
ors nor  the  world's  international  bank- 
ers. 

The  IMF  fimding  must  be  rejected 
for  moral  and  economic  reasons.  It  is 
unfair  to  American  taxpayers  and  it  is 
unwise  to  perpetuate  the  engine  of 
worldwide  inflation. 

I  am  really  rather  shocked  that  the 
bleeding  hearts  who  seriously  care  for 
the  poor  have  such  compassion  for  the 
banking  rich  who  stand  to  lose  a  few 
dollars  from  the  ill-advised  loans  they 
made  overseas  with  the  intention  of 
making  huge  profits. 


OILMAN  INTRODUCES  "SOLIDAR- 
ITY SUNDAY"  RESOLUTION 

(Mr.  OILMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Bfr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  resolution  which 


expresses  congressional  support  for 
"Solidarity  Simday"  with  Soviet 
Jewry.  That  day,  as  many  of  my  col- 
leagues well  know,  is  an  annual  event 
which  takes  place  in  New  York  City,  at 
Dag  Hammarskjold  Plasa  opposite  the 
United  Nations.  This  year.  Solidarity 
Sunday  will  take  place  on  May  22. 

I  regret  to  report  to  my  colleagues 
that  emigration  by  Soviet  Jewry  is  ex- 
periencing new  lows— in  1982,  less 
than  3,000  were  allowed  to  leave.  This 
year  only  200  Soviet  Jews  have  been 
allowed  to  emigrate.  This  year's  emi- 
gration figures  are  only  half  of  last 
year's.  By  comparing  this  with  the 
emigration  in  1979  of  over  50,000,  we 
can  readily  recognize  that  our  efforts 
on  behalf  of  Soviet  Jews  and  those 
seeking  the  right  to  emigrate  need  to 
be  redoubled. 

It  is  anticipated  that  Solidarity 
Sunday  in  New  York  will  be  attended 
by  several  hundred  thousand  people. 
Accordingly,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
encourage  their  constituents  to  partic- 
pate  and  I  invite  my  colleagues  to  co- 
sponsor  this  resolution.  I  ask  that  a 
full  copy  of  the  resolution  be  included 
at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
H.Rks.- 

Resolution   to   express   the   sense   of   the 

House  of  Representatives  concerning  "Sol- 
idarity Sunday" 

Whereas  on  May  22.  1983.  the  eighty-five 
constituent  agencies  of  the  Greater  New 
Yort  Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry  will  spon- 
sor "Solidarity  Sunday"  to  reaffirm  the  re- 
solve to  secure  freedom  for  Soviet  Jews  and 
beleaguered  people  everywhere; 

Whereas  Americans  of  all  faiths  will  par- 
ticipate with  the  Conference  in  a  number  of 
activities  on  that  day  seelcing  to  express  soli- 
darity with  the  almost  three  million  Jews  in 
the  Soviet  Union; 

Whereas  the  right  to  emigrate  freely  and 
to  be  reunited  with  families  abroad  is  being 
denied  Soviet  Jews  and  others; 

Whereas  the  Universal  £>eclaration  of 
Human  Rights  adopted  by  the  Oeneral  as- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations,  the  Soviet 
Constitution,  and  the  Pinal  Act  of  the  Hel- 
sinlil  accords  clearly  guarantee  such  rights; 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  has  recently  implemented  additional 
restrictive  measures  sharply  reducing  the 
number  of  people  eligible  to  emigrate; 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  is  persecuting  its  Jewish  citizens  and 
denying  such  citizens  even  those  rights  and 
privileges  accorded  other  recognized  reli- 
gions in  the  Soviet  Union; 

Whereas  the  Ciovemment  of  the  Soviet 
Union  discriminates  against  Jewish  cultural 
activities  by  banning  and  suspending 
Hebrew  and  Jewish  culture  classes  and  legal 
and  scientific  seminars,  by  tlireatening 
Hebrew  teachers,  and  by  closing  the  Jewish 
kindergarten  called  the  "Gan"; 

Whereas,  Soviet  Jewish  emigration  has 
dropped  alarmingly  from  a  high  of  51,230  in 
1979  to  only  2,692  in  1982,  and  1983  figures 
are  currently  running  at  half  the  1982 
levels; 

Whereas  a  virulent  antlsemltic  campaign 
continues  unabated  In  the  Soviet  press  and 
Soviet  Jews  are  increasingly  deprived  of  job 
and  educational  opportunities; 


Whereas  thousands  of  Innocent  Jews  and 
other  peraons,  after  applying  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union,  have  been  subjected  to  Illegal 
induction  Into  the  Armed  Forces,  incarcer- 
ation in  mental  ixutltutlons,  expulsion  from 
school,  and  constant  surveillance  and  har- 
assment; 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  will  not  succeed  In  isoUtlng  Soviet 
Jews  from  friends  in  the  West  so  long  as 
thoae  who  cherish  liberty  will  continue  to 
speak  out  on  behalf  of  beleaguered  people 
everywhere; 

Whereas  "Solidarity  Sunday"  wiU  serve  as 
an  expression  of  determination  to  continue 
efforts  to  secure  freedom  for  the  Soviet 
Jewish  Prisoners  of  Conscience  Incarcerated 
solely  because  of  their  desire  to  emigrate, 
and  the  veteran  refusniks  who  have  awaited 
exit  visas  for  up  to  thirteen  years;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  should  remove  all  obstacles  to  the 
free  emigration  of  Jewish  citizens  and 
others  who  wish  to  leave  and  live  in  other 
countries,  and  should  insure  the  free  exer- 
cise of  religious  beliefs  and  cultural  expres- 
sion: Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives supports  "Solidarity  Sunday". 
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American  who  is  against  more  congres- 
sional pay  Increases  and  is  for  repeal 
of  withholding  on  savings  and  divi- 
dends should  look  at  yesterday's  vote 
and  figure  out  that  those  who  voted 
for  that  budget  are  against  them. 


POLITICAL  DOUBLET ALK  ON 
CONGRESSIONAL  PAY  INCREASE 

(BCr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  make  two  points  about  yester- 
day's budget  vote. 

First  point:  Everyone  who  voted  for 
the  liberal  Jones  budget  yesterday 
voted  to  provide  for  a  new  congression- 
al pay  increase  beginning  on  October  1 
of  this  year.  Anyone  who  claims  that 
he  or  she  did  not  know  that  there  was 
a  pay  raise  buried  in  that  bill  is  admit- 
ting to  his  or  her  constituents  that 
they  did  not  even  listen  to  the  debate 
about  the  bill  yesterday,  because  this 
was  mentioned  in  the  course  of  the 
debate. 

Imagine  that.  All  those  new  Demo- 
cratic Members  who  came  here  this 
year  promising  their  constituents  that 
they  were  doing  to  do  something  for 
the  benefit  of  the  country  voted  to 
line  their  own  pockets  on  the  first 
budget  bill  that  came  before  them. 

Let  me  reemphaslze  the  point.  The 
liberal  Jones  budget  made  provision 
for  another  congressional  pay  raise 
this  year. 

Second  point:  Anyone  who  voted  for 
the  liberal  Jones  budget  cannot  in 
good  conscience  be  for  repeal  of  with- 
holding on  savings  and  dividends.  It  is 
an  exercise  in  political  doubletalk  to 
be  for  both. 

There  Is  no  room  in  the  liberal  Jones 
tax  increase  budget  for  a  tax  reduction 
such  as  the  savings  and  dividend  with- 
holding repeal.  Therefore,  the  tax- 
raisers  who  voted  for  the  Jones  budget 
cannot  turn  around  and  be  taxcutters 
on  withholding.  They  have  made  their 
choice  and  cast  their  vote  for  bigger 
taxes  rather  than  for  less  taxes.  Any 


NO  STAR  WARS 
(Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  night  the  President  annoimced  his 
commitment  to  an  awesomely  expen- 
sive new  generation  of  space-age  weap- 
onry. 

Military  strategists  have  for  centu- 
ries stressed  the  need  to  occupy  the 
"high  ground."  In  the  name  of  peace, 
the  President  suggested  the  United 
States  should  lay  down  the  technologi- 
cal gauntlet  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
laimch  what  may  prove  to  be  the  most 
exotic,  expensive,  and  dangerous  arms 
race  yet,  a  race  to  dominate  the  ulti- 
mate "high  ground"— outer  space. 

The  concept  of  weapons  in  space  has 
been  a  staple  of  popular  entertain- 
ment from  Jules  Verne  to  George 
Lucas  and  Steven  Spielberg.  But  Buck 
Rogers  is  no  longer  science  fiction.  If 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  do  not  agree— and  soon— to  pre- 
vent the  "weaponizatlon"  of  space,  the 
era  of  space  soldiers  will  uncontrolla- 
bly be  upon  us. 

One  of  the  foremost  principles  of 
arms  control  is  that  it  is  far  easier  and 
more  manageable  to  make  agreements 
prohibiting  what  has  not  taken  place 
than  to  attempt  to  restrict  weapons  or 
troop  deplojmients  which  have  become 
a  standardized  part  of  a  particular 
country's  arsenal  or  which  are  current 
de  facto  military  situations.  In  this 
regard,  the  Antarctic  Treaty  of  1961. 
which  banned  the  militarization  of  the 
Antarctic  Continent  and  which  was 
the  earliest  of  the  post- World  War  II 
arms  limitation  agreements,  stands 
out  as  a  classic  example. 

Likewise,  SALT  I  restrictions  on 
land-based  ABM  systems  were  success- 
fully developed  precisely  because  they 
were  agreed  upon  before,  rather  than 
after,  significant  deployment.  While 
SALT  I  is  not  expected  to  be  violated 
by  the  President's  proposals,  the  same 
logic  that  led  to  prohibitions  against 
land-based  ABM  systems  should  apply 
to  space-based  ones. 

Given  Soviet  intentions  and  capabili- 
ties, it  is  impossible  to  ignore  the  stra- 
tegic challenges  implied  by  the  poten- 
tial militarization  of  space.  But  pru- 
dence dictates  that  an  alternative 
exists  as  well— that  of  mutually  agree- 
ing to  preclude  weapons  of  any  kind 
being  placed  in  space  or  based  else- 
where for  use  against  space  targets. 
The  highest  national  priority  should 
be  given  to  embarking  on  negotiations 
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to  ban  testing,  development,  and  use 
of  all  weapons  in  space. 

Security  in  the  space  age  implies 
being  technologlcaUy  second  to  none. 
It  also  implies  recognition  that  arms 
control  holds  greater  potential  for  re- 
ducing the  prospect  of  conflict  than 
unrestrained  arms  development. 

Time  is  running  out  on  our  ability  to 
control  space-age  weapons.  If  "Star 
Wars"  is  to  remain  fiction,  the  Earth 
must  be  protected  from  holocaustal 
weapons  systems.  But  it  is  fallacious  to 
assimie,  as  the  President  implied  last 
night,  that  scientists  can  somehow  de- 
velop new  technologies  to  render 
harmless  the  awesome  weapons  20th 
century  research  has  wrought.  It  Is 
time  to  recognize  that  statesmanship 
must  catch  up  to  the  realities  of 
modem  science.  Security  is  better  en- 
hanced by  arms  control  than  arms 
races.  Space  should  be  explored,  not 
exploited. 


UNITED     STATES     SHOULD     OB- 
SERVE LAW  OF  THE  SEA  REG- 
ULATION DRAFTING 
(Mr.  PETRI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  July 
President  Reagan  announced  that  the 
United  States  would  not  sign  the  1982 
Law  of  the  Sea  Convention.  His  princi- 
pal objections  to  the  treaty  concerned 
the  language  governing  deep  seabed 
mining. 

Work  on  the  regulations  implement- 
ing the  seabed  mining  provisions 
begins  this  month.  Unlike  our  allies 
who  have  refrained  from  signing  the 
convention,  the  United  States  is  not 
exercising  its  right  to  participate  as  an 
observer  in  the  drafting  process. 

The  United  States  may  in  practice.  If 
not  by  law,  eventually  be  obliged  to 
adhere  to  the  convention;  it  will  be  dif- 
ficult for  America  to  claim  privileges 
created  by  the  treaty  without  also  in- 
curring obligations  under  it.  The  writ- 
ing of  the  technical  rules  implement- 
ing the  convention  offers  an  opportu- 
nity to  influence  the  drafting  process 
in  ways  that  ameliorate  objectionable 
convention  language. 

Additionally,  a  boycott  of  the  regula- 
tion drafting  will  sacrifice  a  chance  to 
set  before  our  allies  and  others  alter- 
natives to  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conven- 
tion Itself,  in  the  event  that  efforts  to 
improve  It  through  the  Implementing 
regulations  fail. 

Because  our  absence  at  the  drafting 
sessions  may  prove  to  be  both  a  fore- 
gone opportunity  and  an  imfortunate 
posture  of  noncooperation,  I  urge  the 
administration  to  reconsider  Its  inac- 
tion. 
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WE  NEED  A  CABINET-LEVEL 
TRADE  SPOKESMAN 

(Mr.  REQULA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  REOULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  introduced  a  bill  to  consolidate 
trade  responsibility  Into  one  Cabinet- 
level  department.  I  think  it  is  high 
time  that  this  Nation  had  one  voice 
and  one  policy  on  trade.  Expanding 
trade  is  one  of  the  most  effective  steps 
we  can  take  to  Insure  economic  recov- 
ery and  create  Jobs. 

It  is  estimated  that  In  1983.  we  will 
have  a  trade  deficit  of  $75  to  $80  bU- 
lion.  We  cannot  continue  with  these 
enormous  deficits.  It  is  estimated  that 
$1  billion  lost  in  exports  is  equivalent 
to  the  loss  of  30.000  to  40,000  Ameri- 
can Jobs. 

Obviously,  the  key  to  getting  the 
new  Jobs  we  need  to  have  full  employ- 
ment, is  to  expand  our  exports.  To  do 
this,  we  need  a  trade  spokesman  and 
not  the  diffusion  of  voices  we  have  at 
the  present  time.  By  consolidating  our 
nonagricultural  trade  responsibilities 
into  a  single  executive  branch  agency, 
we  can  begin  to  develop  a  consistent, 
coordinated  and  effective  trade  policy. 

The  United  Stotes  has  a  $3  trillion 
economy.  This  Is  a  tremendous  bar- 
gaining chip  if  we  can  speak  with  one 
voice  on  trade  policy  to  insure  that  the 
trade  we  deal  in  is  fair  as  well  as  free. 
A  consolidated  Department  of  Trade 
would  send  a  signal  to  our  trading 
partners  that  we  are  serious  about 
trade,  serious  about  stopping  unfair 
trading  practices  and  serious  about  in- 
creasing our  export  market. 


can  happen  overnight,  but  the  key  is 
that  we  rapidly  accelerate  our  efforts 
both  in  terms  of  dollar  commitment 
and  providing  the  organizational 
structure  that  will  enable  such  a  tran- 
sition to  take  place. 

This  is  an  approach  that  the  entire 
American  people  can  rally  behind  and 
I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  in 
supporting  this  resolution. 


NEW  DEFENSIVE  TECHNOLOGIES 
NEEDED 

(Mr.  KRAMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  later 
today,  I  wiU  be  introducing  a  resolu- 
tion of  support  for  the  development  of 
new  defensive  technologies  which 
President  Reagan  called  for  in  his 
speech  last  night. 

I  have  for  some  time  been  concerned 
about  the  underfunding  and  fragmen- 
tation that  has  characterized  our  ef- 
forts in  this  area  and  I  applaud  the 
President  for  his  bold  new  Initiative 
and  firmly  believe  he  is  right  in  saying 
that  the  transition  away  from  our  cur- 
rent strategy  of  nuclear  retaliation  to 
one  that  includes  defensive  technol- 
ogies to  protect  the  American  people 
"^offers  us  new  hope  of  making  nuclear 
weapons  impotent  and  obsolete  by  the 
turn  of  the  century. 

I  think  it  Is  indeed  unfortunate  that 
sfMue  Members  of  this  House  have 
come  into  the  weU  to  make  fun  of 
what  is  possibly  the  greatest  hope  for 
mankind.  Clearly,  no  one  will  say  this 


DEFENSE,  NOT  OFFENSE 

(Mr.  CAMPBELL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had 
not  intended  to  speak  today.  I  was  sit- 
ting in  my  office  and  heard  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Markkt)  take  the  floor.  It  so  inspired 
me,  I  had  to  come  to  the  well. 

This  Is  the  same  man  who  promotes 
not  only  a  nuclear  freeze;  it  is  also  the 
same  argxmient  that  there  can  be  no 
reduction  first  in  armament,  no  re- 
placement of  the  arms  that  are  aging 
that  we  have,  no  modernization,  and 
now  no  shield. 

Let  us  put  it  in  the  times  of  another 
day.  What  if  it  were  bows  and  arrows 
and  he  would  deny  both  the  bow  and 
the  arrow  and  stiU  not  give  a  shield? 
That  is  exactly  the  argtunent  that  Is 
being  made. 

Some  people  forget  who  is  the  ag- 
gressor in  the  world  and  some  people 
forget  who  is  trying  to  defend  free- 
dom. Defense  is  what  is  being  talked 
about,  not  offense.  You  do  not  have  to 
surrender  to  want  peace.  You  do  not 
have  to  sit  down  and  give  away  every- 
thing to  be  a  statesman.  I  resent  the 
fact  that  the  President  is  being  im- 
pugned in  that  manner. 


to  Justice  that  case  because  the  evi- 
dence Is  not  there. 

This,  coupled  with  the  oppression  of 
human  rights  violations  in  that  coun- 
try, ought  to  mean  that  our  country 
does  not  give  any  more  military  assist- 
ance to  that  area.  But  the  President, 
through  the  manipulation  of  funds, 
without  having  a  vote  of  this  body,  is 
able  to  shift  more  military  assistance 
to  EH  Salvador,  and  indeed  other  areas 
of  the  world  if  he  decides. 

I  think  the  taxpayers  ought  to  know 
about  It  and  I  think  they  ought  to 
rebel. 
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TAXPAYERS  SHOULD  REBEL  ON 
FOREIGN  AID 

(Ms.  OAKAR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
great  exception  with  the  manner  in 
which  foreign  aid  is  doled  out  around 
here.  There  ought  to  be  a  taxpayers' 
rebellion. 

Very  seldom  does  an  aid  request  pro- 
vide Members  of  Congress  the  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  on  it.  A  case  in  point  is 
the  President's  additional  request  for 
military  aid  to  El  Salvador.  By  a 
stroke  of  the  pen.  aid  is  shifted  to  El 
Salvador  for  more  military  assistance. 
$60  million  more  of  taxpayers'  money 
going  to  what  I  consider  to  be  a  cor- 
rupt regime  where  justice  toward  our 
own  American  citizens,  let  alone  the 
Salvadoran  people,  does  not  exist,  as 
witnessed  in  the  case  of  our  murdered 
missionaries  where  they  Just  said  that 
there  will  be  another  delay  in  bringing 


YESTERDAY'S  BUDGET  RESOLU- 
TION CONTAINED  NO  CON- 
GRESSIONAL PAY  INCREASE 

(Mr.  GLICKMAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rarely  come  down  to  the  floor  to 
engage  in  any  partisan  bickerings,  but 
I  happened  to  see  the  1  minute  speech 
made  by  my  friend  and  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Walkxr),  saying  that  the  vote  on  the 
budget  resolution  was  a  vote  for  a  con- 
gressional pay  Increase,  and  that  Is  a 
very  outrageous,  deceptive  comment 
and  one  that  Just  is  not  true  at  all. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  After  I  have  fin- 
ished, I  will  yield. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  first  place,  the 
resolution  yesterday  did  not  authorize 
or  appropriate  one  dime  of  money  for 
any  program  whatsoever.  I  would  not 
come  down  here  and  even  talk  about 
this  subject  except  that  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  House  are  viewed  by  mil- 
lions of  people  in  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  no  pay  raise 
in  the  resolution  yesterday;  it  has  to 
be  authorized  and  appropriated,  and  I 
felt  that  point  needed  to  be  made. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  since  he 
mentioned  my  name. 

I  think  the  gentleman  does  need  to 
be  aware  that  CBO  confirmed  that 
there  was  a  provision  in  the  budget  for 
a  congressional  pay  Increase,  so,  there- 
fore, the  gentleman  has  to  say  that 
there  was  a  provision  in  the  budget  for 
a  pay  increase. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
take  my  time  back. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  there  was  no  congressional  pay 
raise,  and  it  has  not  been  authorized 
or  appropriated.  Everyone  knows  that. 
The  gentleman  knows  that,  and  the 
leadership  on  the  other  side  knows 


that  there  was  no  such  indication  of  a 
pay  raise  In  there. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Just  felt  that  the 
American  people  needed  to  know  that 
aswelL 
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THE  POLITICS  OF  SOCIAL 
SECURITY 

(Mr.  LUNOREN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LUNOREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
spirit  of  conviviality  that  seems  to 
reign  in  this  House  during  the  1- 
mlnute  speeches,  I  would  like  to  add 
my  own  comments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  will  the  politics 
on  social  security  end?  It  does  seem 
that  politicizatlon  of  this  issue  need- 
lessly continues. 

My  office  has  received  a  copy  of  the 
Democratic  Study  Group's  special 
report,  which  claims  this— these  are 
their  words: 

Republicans  are  adhering  to  the  party's 
traditional  pattern  of  votlnc  against  social 
security  benefits. 

Now,  what  does  this  refer  to?  This 
refers  to  consideration  last  week  of 
the  social  security  package,  a  biparti- 
san package,  which  I  recall  was  ad- 
dressed on  the  floor  here  by  the 
Speaker  himself.  This  special  report 
was  written  the  day  after  the  House 
considered  the  vote  on  the  social  secu- 
rity reform  bill,  based  on  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  bipartisan  National 
Commission  on  Social  Security. 

This  report  went  on  to  study  the 
voting  pattern  on  the  Pickle  amend- 
ment and  on  the  Pepper  amendment. 
Let  us  just  set  the  record  straight.  My 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  Mr.  Jake  Pickle,  the 
Democratic  chairman  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Subcommittee,  should  be  com- 
mended for  focusing  on  the  basic  de- 
mographic problems  of  social  security. 
The  majority  of  the  Members  of  this 
body— and  let  me  repeat  that— the  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  of  this  body, 
both  Democrats  and  Republicans, 
agreed  that  in  supporting  the  Pickle 
amendment  it  was  a  more  viable  solu- 
tion to  the  system's  long-term  econom- 
ic and  demographic  problems  than  the 
other  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper) 
which  would  have  Increased  taxes  in 
the  long  run. 

Unfortunately,  this  has  been  typical 
of  the  politics  of  social  security  reform 
before  the  National  Commission  was 
appointed,  and  I  had  hoped  that  after 
the  House  had  taken  action  on  the  fi- 
nancial programs  of  social  security, 
these  partisan  potshots  would  have 
ended. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  hope  that  they 
will  end  after  today. 


THE  FIRST  STEP  TOWARD  A 

CONGRESSIONAL  PAY  RAISE 

(BCr.  McCANDLESS  asked  and  was 

given  permission  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 

his  remarks.) 

Mr.  McCANDLESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause of  the  Importance  of  the  issue 
that  has  been  brought  before  us,  I  will 
yield  during  my  1-minute  speech  to  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Walker). 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding- 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  Just  like  to 
point  out  exactly  what  is  Involved  In 
the  pay  increase  issue  that  was  in  yes- 
terday's budget.  What  we  have  seen 
consistently  in  this  body  is  that  when- 
ever this  place  wants  to  pass  a  pay  in- 
crease, what  they  do  is  they  sneak  it 
through.  Now.  they  sneak  it  through 
in  a  series  of  steps,  and  the  way  in 
which  they  go  through  that  series  of 
steps  is  that  they  begin  with  putting  It 
in  the  budget. 

What  we  had  yesterday  was  a  budget 
which  contained  room  for  a  congres- 
sional pay  increase.  The  provision  is  in 
there.  CBO  economists  looking  at  the 
budget  said  that  there  is  room  within 
the  budget  for  it. 

The  gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
GLICKMAN)  is  absolutely  right,  we  have 
to  go  tlirough  a  few  more  steps.  This  is 
the  first  step  along  the  way  toward 
that  congressional  pay  increase.  This 
is  the  first  step  toward  sneaking 
through  another  congressional  pay  in- 
crease sometime  later  on  this  year. 

I  think  the  American  public  deserves 
to  know  that  in  the  budget  yesterday, 
the  liberals'  own  budget,  we  started 
down  that  road  toward  another  con- 
gressional pay  Increase  as  of  October  1 
of  this  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  is 
wrong,  and  the  American  people  need 
to  know  when  their  Representatives 
are  casting  votes  of  that  Itind. 


JMI 


INSUFFICIENT  FUNDS  IN 

BUIX3ET         FOR         ANTICRIME 
MEASURES 

(Mr.  HUGHES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  of 
course,  in  any  budget  there  is  room  for 
nearly  anything  that  the  authorizing 
committees  want  to  authorize.  I  did 
not  intend  to  speak  today,  but  I  came 
to  the  well  because  I  supported  the 
budget  resolution,  but  with  great  res- 
ervations. It  is  not  the  kind  of  a 
budget  resolution  that  I  would  make, 
and  I  am  sure  that  every  Member  of 
the  House  would  probably  fashion  his 
or  her  budget  resolution  a  little  differ- 
ently. But  it  is  a  budget,  and  there  was 
no  other  budget  before  the  House  and 
the  budget  process  has  to  move  on. 
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One  of  the  things  that  troubled  me 
about  yesterday's  budget  was  the  fact 
that  there  was  not  in  law  enforcement, 
category  750,  enough  money  to  pro- 
vide the  resources  for  the  law  enforce- 
ment community.  Yesterday,  some  of 
my  colleagues  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
criticized  the  leadership  because  there 
was  not  enough  money  in  the  budget 
to  really  provide  for  the  Justice  assist- 
ance program  that  the  Democrats  are 
now  developing  with  Republican  bi- 
partisanship. 

I  think  it  is  most  unfortunate  that 
the  Congress  cannot  catch  up  with  the 
rest  of  the  country  on  the  issue  of 
crime.  The  people  want  to  do  more 
about  it,  and,  unfortunately,  anticrime 
forces  need  more  resources  to  combat 
the  crime  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  and  in  the 
other  body  will  support  additional 
moneys  for  category  750  so  that  we 
can  fund  the  programs  that  the  Demo- 
crats talk  so  much  about  on  crime. 


NO  AUTHORIZA-nON  OR  APPRO- 
PRIA-nON  FOR  A  CONGRES- 
SIONAL PAY  INCREASE 

Mr.  WISE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  (Mr.  Glickman). 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with- 
out trying  to  make  this  a  perpetual  ar- 
guing contest,  I  would  like  to  recall 
this  for  the  Members:  I  think  it  was 
during  the  Nazi  period  when  Joseph 
Goebbels  said.  "If  you've  got  to  tell  a 
lie.  teU  a  big  lie." 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  I  say 
again  to  the  American  people  that 
there  Is  no  congressional  pay  increase 
that  was  authorized  or  appropriated  in 
this  budget  resolution.  I  will  not  vote 
for  a  pay  raise.  I  know  that  most  of 
my  colleagues  here  on  the  floor  would 
not  vote  for  a  pay  raise. 

There  are  plenty  of  reasons  to 
oppose  the  budget  resolution.  I  voted 
for  It.  We  can  argue  about  taxes,  we 
can  argue  about  defense,  and  we  can 
argue  about  guidelines  and  domestic 
spending  programs.  But  this  red  her- 
ring was  brought  up  at  the  last  minute 
because  of  the  failure  on  the  other 
side  to  even  bring  up  a  budget  resolu- 
tion of  its  own  to  scrutinize  any  part 
of  the  budget. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  point  out 
that  I  think  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  Is  not  being  straight 
with  the  American  people. 

Mr.  WISE.  And  I  will  ask  the  gentle- 
man, Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  not  true  also 
that  if  the  gentleman  does  not  want  a 
pay  raise,  he  could  refuse  the  one  that 
was  granted  In  the  lameduck  session, 
and,  of  course,  he  can  turn  back  any 
others,  as  I  have  done  in  my  State  and 
as  many  others  are  doing? 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT  BT  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 


The  SPEAEXR  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  announce  that  the  Chair 
will  call  special  orders  prior  to  declar- 
ing the  House  In  recess  but  would 
assure  the  Members  that  there  wlU  be 
other  legislative  business  later  today. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AND 
OTHER  ISSUES 

The  SPEAKE21  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
Uonan  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
WALKOt)  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  some  of  my  colleagues  earlier 
today  made  some  comments  about  the 
President's  address  last  night  which 
really  appalled  me.  We  talk  about  a 
myopic  view  of  life,  they  talk  about 
nuclear  freeze  and  say  they  are  for  it. 
They  want  to  see  the  world  safe  and 
protected  from  a  nuclear  holocaust, 
and  yet  when  the  President  of  the 
United  States  advocates  an  alterna- 
tive, satellites  possibly  operating  in 
outer  space  that  will  shoot  down  in- 
coming nuclear  weapons,  they  say  that 
is  wasteful  and  it  will  take  the  nuclear 
coiifrontation  into  outer  space. 

What  in  the  world  do  they  want?  Do 
they  want  capitulation  today?  Do  they 
want  imilateral  disarmament? 

I  suggest  to  the  Members  that  the 
President  is  trying  to  explore  ways  to 
mftintAin  peace  and  maintain  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  I  think  he  is  to  be  applauded  for 
this  effort. 

Last  night  think  he  held  out  an  olive 
branch  to  the  nuclear  freeze  advo- 
cates, and  they  threw  it  right  back  in 
his  face.  I  think  President  Reagan  is  a 
man  of  peace,  one  who  is  trying  to 
bring  about  peace  and  security  to  this 
country  with  honor.  I  think  he  is  to  be 
applauded,  and  I  think  the  people  of 
the  United  States  of  America  see  him 
as  such. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  they  will  write 
their  Congressmen  and  their  Senators 
throughout  this  country  in  support  of 
his  speech  last  night. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
BuRTOH)  very  much  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  intend  to  deal  with 
the  subject  of  economic  opportunities 
here  for  a  while  this  morning.  Before  I 
do.  I  think  that  I  shall  go  back  and 
clarify  a  couple  of  points  with  regard 

to  the  pay  raise  issue  that  we  dealt 

with  earlier. 

I  have  not  contended  that  we  au- 
thorized or  appropriated  money  for  a 

congressional  pay  raise  yesterday.  So 


to  say  that  I  was  saying  such  a  thing 
and  not  being  straight  with  the  Ameri- 
can people  is  a  distoration  of  my  state- 
ment. 

What  I  said  was  that  we  have  made 
the  first  provision  for  a  congressional 
pay  increase  in  that  budget.  We 
opened  the  door  to  a  congressional  pay 
raise  in  that  budget.  We  planted  the 
seed  for  a  congressional  pay  raise  in 
that  budget.  That  is  what  we  did.  Not 
with  my  vote,  but  that  is  what  was 
done. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  those  who 
voted  for  the  budget  planted  that 
seed.  They  started  the  process,  and  we 
will  wait  and  see  how  the  process  un- 
folds. But  I  do  know  from  past  experi- 
ence, the  way  the  process  has  unfolded 
aroimd  this  body,  is  that  we  have  seen 
it  snuck  through  on  appropriation 
bills,  and  we  have  seen  all  kinds  of 
shenanigans  on  the  floor  to  make  cer- 
tain that  no  votes  would  ever  take 
place  on  matters  relating  to  congres- 
sional pay.  So  as  soon  as  you  open  the 
door  a  little  way.  you  allow  the  door  to 
be  opened  much  wider  at  some  point 
in  the  future.  That  is  what  took  place 
yesterday.  We  opened  the  door  a  little 
way  toward  a  congressional  pay  in- 
crease, and  it  was  not  done  unknow- 
ingly. It  was  mentioned  in  the  course 
of  the  debate.  There  were  fliers  on  the 
floor  telling  Members  that  they  were 
voting  for  something  which  allowed  a 
congressional  pay  raise.  The  Members 
of  this  body  Itnew  that,  when  they 
voted  for  that  budget,  there  was  a  pro- 
vision in  it  that  would  allow  a  congres- 
sional pay  raise  at  some  point  in  the 
future.  I  think  for  Members  to  come 
to  the  floor  and  argue  that  they  did 
not  know  it  was  in  there  or  that  it 
really  is  not  in  there  is  a  distortion,  be- 
cause it  is.  CBO  anal3rzes  it  and  says 
that  it  is  there. 

So  I  think  that  the  Members  who 
voted  that  way  have  to  live  with  the 
consequences  of  their  vote.  I  can  imag- 
ine why  so  many  Members  were  not 
very  happy  about  having  to  vote  for 
that  budget.  It  was  a  terrible  budget. 
It  had  many  rotten  aspects  to  it.  But 
to  come  down  to  the  floor  and  say  that 
they  did  not  know  or  that  something 
which  was  there  did  not  really  exist,  I 
think,  is  a  questionable  kind  of  posi- 
tion for  any  Member  of  this  body  to 
take. 

The  only  point  that  this  Member 
makes  is  that  the  first  step  down  the 
road  to  a  congressional  pay  increase 
was  taken  yesterday. 
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The  first  step  down  tl>e  road  to 
many  disastrous  things  for  this  econo- 
my was  taken  yesterday  in  that 
budget,  and  I  would  not  have  voted  for 
it  for  any  nimiber  of  reasons.  I  think  it 
was  a  terrible  vote  to  vote  for  that 
budget.  But  I  think  that  the  American 
people  deserve  to  know  that  their 
Members   of    Congress   were   in    the 


course  of  that  budget,  in  which  we 
bled  all  over  the  floor  about  the  fact 
that  we  were  doing  so  much  for  the 
poor  and  for  all  of  these  people.  I 
happen  to  think  that  that  budget  wiU 
end  up  being  a  detriment  to  the  poor 
of  this  coimtry— but  while  we  were 
talking  all  of  those  issues,  we  did  not 
hear  very  much  talk  about  the  con- 
gressional pay  increase,  we  did  not 
hear  very  much  talk  about  one  of  the 
things  buried  down  in  there  was  a  pro- 
vision for  a  congressional  pay  increase. 
They  cannot  come  out  on  the  floor 
and  say  that  the  budget  covered  all  of 
the  things  that  they  said  that  it  cov- 
ered yesterday  because  there  was  no 
authorization  or  appropriation  for  any 
of  those  things  either.  So  if  they  are 
contending  that  the  budget  somehow 
spoke  to  the  issues  that  all  of  them 
talked  about  yesteday.  they  cannot 
ignore  the  fact  that  it  also  spoke  to  a 
congressional  pay  increase,  which  is 
lining  their  own  pockets.  I  think  that 
is  wrong,  smd  I  think  the  American 
people  need  to  know  when  that  kind 
of  wrong  is  perpetrated  in  this  body. 

As  I  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  was  not 
the  topic  of  my  special  order  today.  I 
would  like  to  deal  with  another  issue.  I 
would  like  to  deal  in  some  depth  with 
an  issue  that  I  think,  that  as  conserv- 
atives, we  have  a  need  to  begin  to  talk 
to  the  American  people  about.  And 
that  is:  What  is  our  positive  program 
for  the  future? 

I  often  hear  from  constituents.  I 
often  hear  from  people  across  the 
country  who  say  to  me.  "The  trouble 
with  you  conservatives  is,  you  are 
never  for  anything.  You  come  to  the 
House  floor  and  you  are  always 
against,  all  of  your  votes  are  against 
things." 

And  I  have  to  start  by  pointing  out 
to  them  that,  yes,  that  is  very  often 
the  case,  that  we  do  have  to  vote 
against  things  because  the  bills  which 
emerge  from  committee  around  here 
emerge  from  bodies  that  are  essential- 
ly controlled  by  big-spending  liberals, 
so  therefore  the  bills  that  are  brought 
to  us  do  not  go  along  the  lines  of  our 
philosophy  at  all,  and  we  end  up 
having  to  vote  "no"  because  we  think 
what  is  being  done  is  bad  for  the 
Nation. 

But  I  think  that  we  spend  very  little 
time  talking  about  what  we  really 
think  should  be  good  for  the  Nation, 
what  direction  we  ought  to  be  moving 
so  that  this  country  will  be  a  better 
place  in  which  to  live.  And  I  would  like 
to  start  a  discussion  of  that  type  by 
quoting  someone  who  was  strictly  a 
nonconservative  but  someone  who  I 
think  made  a  point  as  he  campaigned 
around  the  country  in  1968  that  Is  well 
worth  all  Americans  remembering,  and 
that  was  former  Senator  Robert  P. 
Kennedy,  who  traveled  the  country 
paraphrasing  a  poet,  saying.  "Some 
men  see  things  as  they  are  and  ask 


why.  I  see  things  as  they  never  were 
and  ask  why  not" 

Although  I  did  not  then  nor  do  I 
now  agree  with  Senator  Kennedy  phil- 
ost^hically,  his  question  has  a  great 
deal  of  appeaL  What  our  country 
should  be  all  about  is  millions  of 
Americans  dreaming  of  better  days 
and  asking  "Why  not?"  Now.  if  that  is 
what  we  should  be  all  about,  why  does 
it  not  happen?  In  large  part  it  does  not 
happen  because,  as  a  nation,  we  have 
bunt  institutional  barriers  within  our 
society  which  limit  opportunity,  and 
when  opportimity  is  limited,  dreams 
perish. 

The  elected  leaders  of  the  American 
people  should  be  able  to  see  that  limit- 
ed opportunities  are  limiting  our  hori- 
zons and  daikenlng  the  chances  for  a 
brighter  tomorrow,  but  they  will  not 
see  or  they  cannot  see.  A  line  from  a 
recent  popular  song  may  say  what  it  is 
I  am  trying  to  say.  That  is  the  popular 
song  "The  Rose."  And  the  line  goes 
like  this:  "It's  the  dream  afraid  of 
waking  that  never  takes  the  chance." 

Politicians  too  often  cannot  see 
beyond  the  status  quo.  They  will  not 
take  a  chance,  they  will  not  confront 
the  keepers  of  the  status  quo.  big  busi- 
ness, big  labor,  big  government.  They 
are  afraid  of  awakening  the  dream  of 
opportunity  because  such  an  awaken- 
ing would  bring  about  phenomenal' 
change. 

Would  it  be  change  for  the  better? 
Well,  that  is  the  subject  I  would  like 
to  discuss  a  little  bit  here  on  this  occa- 
sion. Let  me  begin  by  giving  you  my 
answer.  My  answer  is  "yes."  A  national 
emphasis  on  opportunity  would  be  a 
change  for  the  better.  Easily  said,  but 
much  more  difficult  to  do.  diffictilt  be- 
cause I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  such  change  means  a  very  ambi- 
tious policy  agenda. 

If  there  is  to  be  opportunity  in  our 
country.  there  must  be  a  commitment, 
a  firm  commitment  to  economic 
growth.  The  economic  policy  of  both 
the  public  and  the  private  sectors 
must  emphasize  expanding  frontiers. 
Government  tax  and  Oovemment  reg- 
ulatory decisions  should  be  directed 
toward  assuring  greater  productivity,  a 
rise  in  gross  national  product,  in- 
creased competition  and  in  investment 
encouragement.  Private  sector  deci- 
sions must  stress  technological  compe- 
tence, labor-management  cooperation, 
a  willingness  to  compete,  and  an  ex- 
pectation that  risk  will  bring  reward. 

Such  a  philosophy  differs  markedly 
with  the  economic  policies  that  are  es- 
sentially redistribution  oriented.  For 
SO  years  the  creation  of  wealth  has 
been  by  our  Government  as  a  way  to 
take  from  some  to  give  to  others.  It 
has  been  sold  as  taking  from  the  rich 
to  give  to  the  poor,  but  most  recently 
it  has  become  a  case  of  taking  from 
the  independent  to  give  to  the  depend- 
ent. And  too  often  the  independent 
have   included  the  nonwealthy  who 


barely  making  It  themselves  but. 
tmdn-  the  patemallstfc  policies  advo- 
cated by  the  liberals,  must  neverthe- 
less provide  a  large  portion  of  their 
income  to  support  the  welfare  state. 

But  it  Is  not  Just  Government  that 
has  preferred  redHstilbution  to  growth. 
Business  also  has  been  too  wilUng  to 
accept  regulation  that  Insulates  it 
from  competition.  Business  has  too 
often  failed  to  use  its  earnings  toward 
building  for  the  future,  preferring  in- 
stead to  demand  that  society  protect  it 
from  its  own  self-imposed  inefficien- 
cies. 

Individual  Americans  have  been 
gradually  educated  to  believe  that 
forced  redistribution  is  a  positive 
rather  than  a  negative  in  our  society 
as  we  have  spread  eligibility  for  eco- 
nomic programs  far  beyond  the  stand- 
ard of  need.  Food  stamps,  for  example, 
that  were  created  to  eliminate  hunger, 
go  to  nearly  20  million  citizens,  and  as 
many  as  SO  million  Americans  are 
thought  to  be  potentially  eligible.  Not 
even  the  most  liberal  analysis  suggests 
that  there  are  SO  million  hungry 
Americans,  but  the  program  assiunes 
that  to  be  true  and.  therefore,  runs  off 
spending  money  that  the  Nation 
cannot  afford,  and  we  find  massive 
amounts  of  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse 
within  that  program. 

Just  recently  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  came  forward  with  a  study 
which  says  in  that  $10  billion  program 
there  is  $2  billion  worth  of  waste  and 
fraud.  That  is  a  disturbing  figure  and 
one  that  Americans  should  not  be 
asked  to  put  up  with. 

What  kinds  of  specific  policies 
should  we  pursue  to  assure  that 
growth  rather  than  redistribution  gov- 
erns national  decisions?  Real  reduc- 
tions in  individual  taxes  would  be  a 
major  step.  Not  reductions  followed  by 
tax  increases  that  wipe  out  the  cuts, 
but  real  reductions.  Government 
growth  must  be  reduced  so  that  indi- 
vidual growth  is  possible.  Budgets 
must  be  balanced  so  that  public  bor- 
rowing does  not  overwhelm  private  in- 
vestment needs.  Regulatory  reform, 
particularly  reform  aimed  at  making 
the  marketplace  more  competitive,  is 
long  overdue,  and  those  policies  that 
tend  to  protect  the  inefficient  and  the 
outdated,  thus  denying  needed  capital 
to  the  most  efficient  and  to  the  newest 
need  to  be  reversed.  But,  believe  me, 
such  policies  are  almost  revolutionary 
in  this  city,  in  this  status  quo  atmos- 
phere known  as  Washington.  D.C. 

The  Reagan  administration's  efforts 
to  go  part  way  down  the  pike  on  just 
some  of  them  have  met  with  unbeliev- 
able resistance  from  the  power  brokers 
and  from  the  special  interests  scat- 
tered around  this  town.  But  what  the 
Reagan  efforts  have  shown  us  is  that 
growth  works  as  a  policy.  It  was  not 
Ronald  Reagan's  policies  that  plunged 
us  into  a  recession.  None  of  his  eco- 
nomic programs  were  even  in  place 


when  the  recession  began  In  July  IMl. 
But  it  is  the  Reagan  programs  that 
have  resulted  In  today's  obvious  pat- 
terns of  economic  growth.  If  you  take 
a  look,  you  will  find  that  the  reduced 
Govenunent  growth  and  the  reduced 
regulatory  burdens  have  been  contrib- 
utors to  the  lower  Inflation  rates  that 
we  now  have.  Not  Just  lowering  infla- 
tion rates;  for  the  first  2  months  of 
this  year  we  had  no  Inflation  In  this 
country.  The  average  of  the  first  2 
months  of  this  year  was  no  inflation. 
For  the  first  time  in  a  long,  long  time 
this  country  went  through  one-sixth 
of  the  year  with  no  inflation.  That  is 
an  amazing  kind  of  statlsUc,  and  it  is 
an  amazing  kind  of  accomplishment 
for  an  administration. 

If  Ronald  Reagan  had  come  to  office 
and  announced  on  the  Ci4>itol  steps 
out  here  2  years  ago,  when  he  was 
being  sworn  in.  that  "Within  2  years  I 
promise  you  to  have  no  inflation  In 
this  country."  the  liberals  in  this  body 
would  have  laughed  him  off.  they 
would  have  said.  "Absolutely  no  way." 
They  would  look  at  the  double-digit 
inflation  rate  of  that  period  and  they 
would  have  said  that  that  is  madness 
for  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  suggest  that  he  can  give  us  policies 
that  will  result  in  no  inflation  in  only 
2  years.  But  that  is  exactly  what  has 
happened.  And  it  has  been  a  major 
step  in  the  right  direction  of  getting 
this  country  back  on  track. 

Mr.  PEASE.  Bfr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  ^ 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  PEASE.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man yielding. 

I  came  over,  really,  to  comment  on 
another  aspect  of  the  gentleman's  ear- 
lier remarks,  but  relating  to  his 
present  remarks,  I  think  the  gentle- 
man is  right,  we  would  have  been  as- 
tounded had  the  President,  in  his  in- 
auguration address,  promised  that  we 
would  have  a  zero  inflation  rate  even 
for  2  months  2  years  into  his  term. 

Of  course,  he  would  also  have  had  to 
have  said,  in  honesty,  at  that  time 
that  he  would  have  12  million  people 
unemployed,  which  does  tend  to  have 
a  depressing  effect  on  prices. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comments,  but,  of  course, 
the  unemplojmient  rate  was  not  a 
result  of  the  Reagan  policies.  The  un- 
employment rate  grew  directly  out  of 
the  recession  that  came  about  as  a 
result  of  policies  that  were  in  place 
when  he  arrived. 

Mr.  PEASE.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further  on  that  point? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Just  let  me  finish  my 
point.  The  pattern  of  negative  growth 
in  our  society  began  in  1977,  when 
Jimmy  Carter  came  into  office,  and 
the  growth  rate  was  at  S.S  percent. 
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In  the  course  of  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration it  went  from  5.5  percent  to  a 
minus  four-tenths  of  1  percent.  In 
other  words,  there  was  a  more  than  5 
point  drop  in  growth  during  that 
period. 

That  reduction  in  growth  manifest- 
ed itself  In  a  recession  which  began  in 
July  1981  before  there  was  one  word 
of  Reagan  tax  policy  in  place,  before 
there  was  one  word  of  Reagan  budget 
cutting  in  place.  All  of  those  things 
took  place  after  the  recession  had  al- 
ready started. 

I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

!i€r.  PEASE.  I  think  the  record  will 
show  that  the  budget  cuts  were  in 
place  prior  to  July  1981  by  about  a 
month.       

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  the  first  Reagan  budget  was  on 
October  1  of  that  year,  October  1, 
1981. 

Mr.  PEASE.  It  had  been  passed,  had 
it  not;  it  had  been  passed  by  them. 

Mr.  WALKER.  That  is  the  first 
Reagan  budget,  and  tliat  is  when  the 
Reagan  economic  program  is  reflected 
in  budgetary  matters. 

Kfr.  PEASE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  have  the  distinct  im- 
pression that  the  stock  market  started 
to  slide  and  the  recession  started  to 
worsen  about  August  1981.  after  the 
tax  bill  had  passed  and  people  began 
to  realize.  Wall  Street  began  to  realize 
that  we  had  built  in  for  years  into  the 
future  horrendous  deficits  because  of 
the  combination  of  the  tax  cut  and  the 
budget.        

Mr.  WALKER.  The  gentleman  for- 
gets the  fact  though  that  once  the  tax 
cuts  came  into  place  and  once  there 
was  more  money  for  savings  and  in- 
vestment in  this  coimtry  that  the 
stock  market  has  started  a  steady 
trend  upward.  And  as  a  result  of  those 
tax  cuts  we  do  have  savings  and  invest- 
ment in  this  country  and  that  is  pre- 
cisely what  is  bringing  about  the  in- 
crease in  not  only  the  stock  market, 
which  is  only  one  measure. 

I  am  always  amazed  when  my  liberal 
colleagues  use  the  stock  market  as  a 
criteria.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  very  good 
criteria  except  for  one  thing.  It  says 
that  some  people  think  that  6  months 
out  later  on  there  is  some  money  to  be 
made. 

I  think  it  is  far  more  important  to 
take  a  look  at  some  of  the  main  street 
kind  of  issues  to  find  out  what  is  hap- 
pening out  there,  to  find  dut  how 
many  businesses  are  being  created. 

What  we  found  for  the  last  2  years  is 
that  we  have  a  record  number  of  small 
businesses  created  in  this  country. 

I  constantly  hear  the  preachers  of 
doom  and  gloom  on  your  side  of  the 
aisle  come  out  here  and  tell  us  about 
the  record  number  of  bankruptcies, 
but  they  have  never  told  us  about  the 


fact  that  we  have  had  an  absolute  en- 
trepreneurtal  explosion  in  the  last  2 
years,  and  that  part  of  the  reason  why 
you  have  more  businesses  failing  is  be- 
cause you  had  more  businesses  being 
created  in  the  first  place. 

Go  to  the  SBA  and  they  will  tell  you 
that  every  2  years  half  the  businesses 
that  are  being  formed  fail.  So  the  fact 
that  you  have  more  business  failures 
directly  relates  to  the  fact  that  sure, 
the  recession  has  played  a  role,  but  it 
directly  relates  to  the  fact  that  you 
have  more  businesses  being  created 
out  there  and  that  is  a  success  of  the 
tax  cut's  philosophy  because  it  means 
that  entrepreneurs  are  able  to  get  into 
business  and  some  of  them,  a  lot  of 
them  are  making  a  go  of  it. 

The  great  thing  about  that  is  that  as 
this  recession  l>egins  to  lessen  and  as 
we  pull  out  of  it.  every  one  of  those 
small  businesses  has  a  potential  for 
hiring  some  people  and  we  all  know 
that  80  percent  of  the  Jobs  in  this 
coimtry  are  created  in  small  business- 
es. They  have  created  a  baseline  on 
which  to  build  the  new  economy. 

I  will  yield  again  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  PEASE.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man yielding.  He  has  been  extraordi- 
narily generous  and  I  did  not  come 
over  here  to  badger  him  on  his  own 
special  order.  I  will  cease  and  desist 
from  doing  that. 

I  did  want  to  say.  however,  if  the 
gentleman  will  indulge  me  for  about  a 
minute.  I  was  watching  the  debate 
during  the  1  minute  on  TV  and  saw 
the  exchange  between  yourself  and 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas.  I  wanted 
to  say  that  I  think  you  changed  your 
tune  in  midstream.  I  would  be  happy 
to  check  the  original  text  of  the  gen- 
tleman's 1  minute,  but  I  think  in  the 
original  text  the  gentleman  said  that  a 
vote  for  the  budget  resolution  was  a 
vote  for  the  pay  raise. 

Later  on  the  gentleman  said,  after 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
GucKHAN).  corrected  you  on  the 
matter  of  authorizations  and  appro- 
priations, that  you  had  not  said  it  was 
authorized  and  appropriated.  You 
said,  rather,  that  we  had  taken  the 
first  step,  that  we  had  opened  the 
door. 

If  you  had  made  those  qualifications 
initially  in  your  first  1  minute  I  do  not 
think  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  GucKMAM),  or  myself  would  be 
rising  to  try  to  tell  the  American 
people  that  there  is  no  pay  raise  in 
that  resolution. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  raising  that  point.  I  hope  that 
the  matter  is  now  clarified.  But  I 
would  quote  to  the  gentleman  from 
my  original  remarks.  My  original  re- 
marks were  "The  liberal  Jones  budget 
made  provision  for  another  congres- 
sional pay  increase  this  year."  That  is 
what  my  original  remarks  said.  I  stand 


by  those  remarks  and  that  is  exactly 
what  the  budget  did. 

Mr.  PEASE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  gentleman  knows  as 
well  as  I  do  what  language  like  his 
says  to  the  public,  which  is  not  aware 
of  the  budgetary  authorization  and 
appropriation  procedures  of  the 
House.  It  would  certainly  lead  99  out 
of  100  citizens  to  Jtunp  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  there  is  a  congressional  pay 
raise  in  that  resolution,  and  the  gen- 
tleman knows  that  is  not  the  case. 

Mr.  WALKER.  1  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  statement.  I  would  orxly 
point  out  to  him  that  if  that  is  the 
case  then  all  of  those  hours  of  debate 
that  we  had  yesterday  on  the  floor 
telling  us  all  of  the  good  things  that 
were  down  in  this  budget  are  a  bunch 
of  nonsense,  because  all  of  those 
people  were  making  exactly  the  same 
kinds  of  statements  yesterday,  and  all 
they  had  was  line  items  in  the  budget. 
All  I  am  saying  is  that  the  language 
I  used  is  precisely  similar  to  all  of  the 
language  that  was  used  on  this  floor 
yesterday  in  defense  of  all  of  the  so- 
called  wonderful  things  that  were 
burted  down  in  that  budget. 

I  am  simply  saying  one  of  the  items 
not  discussed  that  was  buried  down  in 
.that  budget  is  the  provision  for  a  con- 
gressional pay  raise  increase. 

Mr.  PEASE.  If  the  gentleman  would 
jrield  one  more  time  for  10  seconds.  I 
just  want  to  agree  with  him  that  there 
was  a  lot  of  nonsense  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  yesterday. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  think  that  Is  prob- 
ably true.  I  guess  my  point  is  when 
you  get  a  lot  of  nonsense  you  ought  to 
vote  no. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the     gentleman     from     Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  for  yielding. 

If  I  may  I  would  like  to  bring  you 
back  to  the  special  order  of  business 
and  refocus  on  one  of  the  real  key 
issues  that  we  should  be  talking  at>out 
here  in  this  House. 

First  of  all  I  want  to  compliment  the 
gentleman  for  bringing  this  issue  to 
the  floor  because  quite  often  we  are  so 
busy  jumping  from  issue  to  issue  that 
we  really  do  not  bring  the  clarity  of 
thought  to  many  of  these  issues  that 
is  required. 

As  a  member  of  the  Small  Business 
Committee,  I  am  interested  in  the  gen- 
tleman's statistics.  WhUe  I  know  there 
are  some  variations  as  to  how  many 
jobs  small  business  produces,  many 
say  74  percent  of  all  of  the  jobs  in  this 
country  are  generated  by  small  busi- 
ness. That  certainly  is  the  lion's  share 
of  the  Jobs. 

Mr.  WALKER.  That  is  all  of  the  new 
jobs  being  created  the  gentleman  is 
saying. 


Mr.  ROTH.  That  is  correct.  For 
every  one  small  business  bankruptcy 
we  have  10  new  small  businesses 
starts.  These  are  facts  we  can  not 
ignore.  Small  business  is  not  recog- 
nized because  small  business  does  not 
come  crying  to  the  Congress  for  small 
business  needs. 

The  contribution  of  small  business 
entrepreneurship  is  something  that 
deserves  our  consideration.  After  all,  if 
we  do  not  give  people  a  reward  for  the 
rislcs  they  take  and  for  the  Jobs  they 
produce,  we  are  never  going  to  move 
this  engine,  this  economy,  forward. 
Small  business  entrepreneurship  is  the 
locomotive  pulling  the  train,  the 
engine  that  is  driving  this  economy. 

In  my  perspective.  Congress  often 
emphasizes  what  big  business  is  doing 
for  this  coimtry.  Yet  most  of  the  crea- 
tivity and  most  of  the  breakthroughs 
in  technology  come  from  small  busi- 
ness. Therefore  I  think  we  should  give 
small  business  a  pat  on  the  back 
rather  than  a  kick  on  the  backside. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  comments.  I  think 
we  ought  to  point  out  here  just  what 
kind  of  magnitude  of  small  business 
creation  we  are  talking  about. 

I  am  told  that  over  the  last  2  years 
we  have  been  averaging  Ijetween  4,000 
and  5,000  business  creations  per 
month.  That  is,  as  I  said  before,  an  en- 
trepreneural  explosion  taking  place 
out  there. 

We  hear  the  statistics  often  quoted 
by  the  majority  leader,  and  he  uses 
them  quite  often  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  about  500  business  failures 
in  a  month.  That  is  a  disturbing  statis- 
tic and  we  do  not  like  to  see  anybody's 
business  fail.  And  we  have  to  say  that 
the  recession  has  been  somewhat  re- 
sponsible for  those  business  failures. 

But  why  do  we  not  hear  that  the 
ratio  is  10  to  1  between  failures  and 
creations,  that  we  have  massive  num- 
bers of  new  businesses  being  created 
and  they  are  being  created  because 
they  believe  in  the  Reagan  economic 
program. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  My  purpose  for  asking 
the  gentleman  to  yield  is  to  engage  in 
a  colloquy  so  that  I  may  ask  him  to 
help  me  imderstand  a  few  things 
about  what  has  happened  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  this  98th  Congress. 

The  gentleman  was  talking  about 
the  role  of  Government  and  regulation 
and  lUl  that.  Does  the  gentleman  agree 
with  me  that  taxation  is  a  form  of 
Government  control  over  the  lives  of 
our  people? 
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Mr.  WALKER.  Absolutely  no  doubt 
about  it.  The  gentleman  is  absolutely 


correct.  When  Government  taxes  away 
peoples'  earnings,  it  means  that  it  is 
forcing  them  to  work  a  portion  of  the 
year  to  do  nothing  but  pay  Govern- 
ment. Now  what  we  need  to  have  in 
this  country  is  an  ability  for  people  to 
work  more  of  their  time  for  their  own 
priorities  and  when  we  lower  taxes  we 
allow  people  to  engage  in  their  own  set 
of  priorities.  That  is  what  is  most  im- 
portant. Because  one  of  those  prior- 
ities is  going  to  l)e  savings  and  invest- 
ment. What  we  find  traditionally  is  as 
taxes  come  down  people  put  more  and 
more  money  into  savings  and  invest- 
ments. What  does  that  mean.  More 
people  can  buy  homes,  buy  cars,  form 
small  businesses.  That  creates  more 
Jobs.  That  means  there  is  a  welling  up 
of  economic  expansion  and  opportuni- 
ty. That  is  what  we  do  when  we  cut 
taxes.  When  we  increase  taxes  we  do 
exactly  the  opposite.  When  we  have  a 
budget  like  we  had  out  before  us  yes- 
terday which  is  a  massive  tax  increase 
budget  it  denies  economic  opportunity. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  The  foilowup  question 
is  is  it  not  true  then  that  the  tax  cuts 
that  already  went  into  place  as  a 
result  of  the  1981  Reagan  program, 
the  economic  recovery  program,  are  in 
place  with  the  economic  upturn  and 
that  they  are  in  fact  helping  to  stimu- 
late that  upturn,  because  Just  as  the 
gentleman  says,  that  money  being  in 
the  pocket  of  the  American  citizens, 
means  there  is  spending  going  on  and 
saving.  When  they  put  it  into  savings 
institutions  those  institutions  are  able 
to  lend,  therefore  housing  can  be  stim- 
ulated. When  they  do  not  save  it.  but 
spend  it.  that  means  that  consumer 
goods  are  being  sold  and  produce  more 
Jobs,  et  cetera. 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  I  can  Just  com- 
ment on  the  gentleman's  point,  he  is 
absolutely  correct.  The  recovery  we 
are  now  experiencing  can  be  tied  di- 
rectly to  July  1  tax  cut  of  last  year. 
Now  it  was  delayed  somewhat  because 
in  this  body  and  around  this  town  and 
I  must  include  the  President  in  on 
this,  we  fooled  around  with  a  tax  in- 
crease for  several  weeks.  Right  as  the 
tax  cut  was  coming  in  on  July  1,  what 
was  Congress  discussing?  We  were  dis- 
cussing raising  taxes  by  $100  billion. 
Therefore  all  the  investors  in  the  mar- 
ketplace said  wait  a  minute.  I  am  not 
going  to  put  any  money  into  any  kind 
of  investments  until  I  see  where  these 
new  taxes  are  going  to  be  levied.  As 
soon  as  we  passed  that  tax  increase 
and  investors  knew  where  we  were 
going  to  increase  taxes  they  took  their 
tax  cut  dollars  and  placed  them  into 
the  economy.  Sure  enough  within  a 
matter  of  weeks  we  began  to  see  the 
economic  engine  moving  again,  the 
stock  market  began  to  rise,  businesses 
saw  a  bit  of  an  upturn.  That  economic 
engine  is  picking  up  steam  aU  the  time 
as  it  rolls  into  1083,  it  is  directly  at- 
tributable to  the  July  1  1982.  tax  cut 


and  that  is  the  reason  we  need  the ' 
July  1. 1983.  tax  cut. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  That  is  my  next  ques- 
tion. 

If  that  is  the  case.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  that  the  money  back  into 
the  pockets  of  the  American  citizens 
really  fuels  an  economic  upturn,  then 
please  explain  to  me  this:  That  if  the 
budget  resolution  that  was  adopted 
yesterday  actually  goes  into  law  by 
way  of  appropriations  and  authority 
and  authorizations  and  all  the  rest 
later,  would  it  mean  that  the  July  I. 
1983.  tax  cut  which  is  in  the  offing  will 
be  erased  and,  in  effect,  that  the 
American  public  will  be  robbed  of  the 
extra  money  in  their  pockets? 

Mr.  WALKER.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  it. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  All  right. 

Mr.  WALKER.  And  that  is  the 
reason  why  when  that  budget  yester- 
day that  contained  those  kinds  of  tax 
increases  was  run  tlirough  a  DRI  econ- 
ometric model  it  showed  the  result  of 
that  budget  will  be  increased  unem- 
ployment, less  growth  and  all  of  the 
things  that  are  economic  negatives. 
The  Treasury  Department  ran  that 
budget  through  an  econometric  model 
and  found  out  it  will  do  all  the  things 
the  American  people  do  not  want 
done.  That  seems  to  prove  the  point. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  if  you  will  permit  me  to  eluci- 
date: Prior  to  my  becoming  sworn  in  as 
a  Congressman  in  January,  I  had  the 
good  fortune  of  having  a  luncheon  at 
which  I  sat  at  the  table  with  Dr.  Alice 
Rivlin.  It  it  not  true  that  in  the  last 
few  Congresses  that  Dr.  Rivlin  has 
been  critical  of  the  administration 
fiscal  policies? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  think  that  would  be 
a  fair  assessment. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Yet.  I  asked  her  a 
pointed  question  at  that  particular 
luncheon.  Now.  this  Is  a  person  critical 
of  the  administration  policies.  I  asked: 

Dr.  RlvUn.  we  have  a  choice  in  the  (orth- 
comlng  Congress  of  which  I  am  going  to 
become  a  Member,  we  have  the  choice,  with 
the  economy  being  on  the  verge  of  a  recov- 
ery of  doing  away  with  the  tax  cut  coming 
up  in  July  of  1983  thereby  shrlnJiing  the 
deficit  or  adding  new  taxes.  Which  course 
do  you  think  we  should  be  talUng  here? 

For  the  first  time  since  I  have  been 
following  her  career,  and  I  want  you 
to  confirm,  she  said  she  thought  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  do  away  with 
the  tax  cut  in  1983.  because  that 
might  be  exactly  the  point  where  eco- 
nomic recovery  will  most  need  pump- 
ing back  into  the  pockets  of  the  Amer- 
ican citizenship  its  ability  to  buy.  to 
purchase,  to  save  through  a  tax  cut. 
Do  you  agree  with  that  and  should 
Alice  Rivlin  be  given  more  credibility 
on  that,  since  she  has  been  critical  of 
the  Reagan  administration  prior  to 
that? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well.  I  think  that  ob- 
viously Alice  Rivlin  coming  to  that  ■ 
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conclusion  Is  a  niAjor  step  toward 
saying  that  this  program  has  not  been 
a  failtire;  it  has  been  a  success.  And 
virtually  every  major  economist  in  the 
coimtry  agrees  with  Alice  Rivlin  on 
that  point.  The  Budget  Committee  ad- 
mitted in  the  debate  yesterday  that 
when  the  economists  came  before 
their  committee  none  of  them  wanted 
to  do  away  with  the  third  year  of  the 
tax  cut.  The  only  people  who  wanted 
to  do  away  with  the  third  year  of  the 
tax  cut  were  in  the  Democratic 
Caucus.  They  took  that  budget  into 
their  caucus  where  they  had  not  lis- 
tened to  these  economists  and  they 
came  out  with  the  idea  of  doing  away 
with  the  third  year.  I  am  not  sure 
there  is  an  economist  among  them  or 
if  there  was  an  economist  among 
them,  he  must  have  wretched  when  he 
voted  for  that  budget,  because  there  is 
no  way  that  good  economics  suggests 
that  you  can  do  away  with  the  third 
year  of  the  tax  cut  in  the  midst  of 
climbing  out  of  a  recession. 

Mr.  OEKAS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  part  of  his  time  to  me  and 
congratulate  him  on  bringing  this 
issue  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  WUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  One  of  our 
colleagues  on  the  Democratic  side  of 
the  aisle  mentioned  a  while  ago  the 
reason  for  the  high  unemployment 
was  to  be  attributed  to  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration. 

Is  it  not  true  that  high  interest  rates 
when  this  administration  took  office  Is 
one  of  the  main  reasons  we  have  11 
million-plus  unemployed  and  is  it  not 
true  that  the  taxes  that  are  going  to 
be  raised  and  the  deficit  budget  that 
the  Democrats  proposed  yesterday  is 
going  to  contribute  to  possibly  higher 
interest  rates  later  on  which  will  cause 
additional  unemployment  and  that  the 
Democratic  budget  that  was  proposed 
and  passed  yesterday  will  cause  a  wet 
blanket  to  be  thrown  on  the  economy 
at  the  very  time  when  we  might  be 
heading  in  the  right  direction  and  pos- 
sibly reducing  unemployment  in  the 
next  2  years? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man is  absolutely  right.  Look,  there 
was  a  common  admission  on  the  floor 
yesterday  that  high  interest  rates 
cause  unemployment.  I  do  not  think 
anybody  any  longer  doubts  that. 

Now,  let  us  remember  the  interest 
rate  that  the  Carter  administration 
gave  to  Ronald  Reagan.  Ronald 
Reagan  was  given  a  prime  rate  of  21.5 
percent  by  the  Democrats.  The  Demo- 
crats now  argue  that  a  prime  rate  of 
11.5  percent  or  10.5  percent  as  it  is 
now  is  retarding  the  economy.  Imagine 
what  was  happening  at  a  21.5-percent 
prime  interest  rate.  There  was  no  hope 
for  getting  Jobs  started  out  there.  Any- 
body that  had  money  to  invest  in 


keeping  his  business  alive  was  not  put- 
ting it  In  creating  Jobs,  he  was  Just 
trying  to  keep  up  with  the  prime  rate. 
That  was  the  kind  of  legacy  passed  on 
to  this  administration.  Now  through 
the  work  of  our  economic  program,  we 
have  managed  to  cut  that  prime  rate 
in  half.  We  have  begun  to  bring  down 
real  interest  in  this  country  and  that 
has  been  a  major  step  toward  getting 
us  back  to  the  time  when  employers 
can  again  begin  to  put  employees  to 
work  and  the  Democratic  budget  of 
yesterday  moves  us  in  precisely  the 
wrong  direction.  It  moves  us  back 
toward  high  inflation,  which  will  lead 
to  high  interest.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  it.  It  Is  a  budget  that  will  not 
cut  unemployment,  it  will  make  cer- 
tain that  people  do  not  go  back  to 
work  and  in  fact  will  increase  unem- 
ployment. 
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And  again  I  mention  that  the  DRI. 
the  econometric  model  that  tracks 
these  kinds  of  things  into  the  future, 
as  best  we  can,  says  that  flatly.  It  says 
that  the  Democratic  budget  will  result 
in  nearly  1  percent  more  unemploy- 
ment than  we  would  have  under  the 
Reagan  budget. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  One  more 
thing,  is  it  not  true  that  we  are  spend- 
ing almost  50  percent  of  our  budget, 
moneys  budgeted  yesterday,  for  do- 
mestic programs  and  that  the  Demo- 
crat budget  increased  by  $181  billion 
in  addition  to  what  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration asked  for  in  domestic  spend- 
ing?   

Mr.  WALKER.  That  goes  to  the 
whole  social  welfare  philosophy  of  the 
liberals  and  they  are  blinded  by  the 
need  to  spend  massive  simis  of  money 
for  programs  that  go  to  their  constitu- 
encies and  they  do  not  care  much  how 
much  the  money  is  wasted  or  how 
much  fraud  there  is.  It  is  simply  a 
spending  spree.  And  that  is  exactly 
what  the  budget  we  had  before  us  yes- 
terday was,  it  was  a  massive  spending 
spree. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  One  more 
question,  because  I  do  not  think  this 
was  reaUy  emphasized  thoroughly  yes- 
terday and  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  would  like  to  em- 
phasize it.  Is  it  not  true  that  over  the 
next  5  years,  from  fiscal  1983  to  1988. 
that  the  average  family  is  going  to 
have  their  taxes  raised  by  virtue  of  the 
passage  of  this  budget  by  $3,550? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Yes;  that  is  the 
family  that  is  earning  less  than 
$25,000  a  year.  The  median-income 
family  in  this  country  that  is  over- 
taxed already.  They  are  already  trying 
to  get  out  from  underneath  the 
burden  of  taxation.  It  is  already  driv- 
ing them  to  the  point  that  they 
cannot  afford  to  buy  homes.  Taxes  are 
already  literally  pulling  families  apart 
in  this  country  and  that  budget  pro- 
poses to  put  another  $3,500  tax  burden 


on  that  family.  That  Just  Is  not  even 
close  to  consclonable,  in  my  opinion. 

ySx.  BURTON  of  Indiana,  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman.  So  the  argument 
that  they  used  that  the  Republicans 
favor  the  rich  and  the  Democrats 
favor  the  poor  does  not  hold  water  be- 
cause they  are  really  socking  it  to  the 
people  under  $25,000  with  this  budget. 

Mr.  WALKER.  It  never  has  held 
water.  That  is  an  absolutely  ridiculous 
statement  to  be  made.  It  is  absolutely 
ridiculous  to  say  that  the  Democrats 
are  somehow  the  party  of  fairness. 

How  is  it  fair  to  give  a  tax  reduction 
to  the  rich  2  years  ago  and  now  when 
it  gets  down  to  the  point  where  we  are 
going  to  have  a  tax  reduction  for  the 
middle  class  and  for  lower  income 
Americans,  we  are  going  to  take  that 
tax  cut  away?  That  is  fair?  That  is  one 
of  the  crudest  things  I  can  imagine  in 
terms  of  tax  policy. 

And  I  think  it  is  high  time  that  they 
be  called  on  it  because  that  is  exactly 
what  their  budget  did. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  been  discuss- 
ing here  the  question  of  economic 
policy.  I  would  submit  that  economic 
policy  is  only  one  part  of  an  opportu- 
nity agenda  and  that  the  next  part, 
social  policy,  encompasses  some  even 
more  revolutionary  ideas.  Not  revolu- 
tionary in  the  sense  that  they  are  at 
odds  with  traditions,  in  fact  they  reaf- 
firm the  American  dream,  but  revolu- 
tionary in  the  sense  that  they  go  pre- 
cisely the  opposite  direction  from 
where  official  Washington  is  moving. 

I  would  recommend  a  social  policy  in 
this  country  centered  aroimd  work. 
Opportunity  begins  with  hope  and 
hope  springs  from  an  ability  to  pro- 
vide for  one's  self,  which  means  a  Job. 
It  means  independence  rather  than  de- 
pendence. 

But  you  see.  that  is  something  whol- 
ly different  from  where  we  have  been 
going  as  a  nation.  Today's  social  policy 
is  welfare.  We  are  creating  a  society  of 
dependence.  There  are  today  families 
where  fourth  and  fifth  generations 
have  known  nothing  but  living  on  the 
dole.  And  we  have  thus  created  a  cycle 
of  hopelessness  in  this  country.  It  is 
not  far  from  being  a  new  slavery,  no 
less  insidious  than  the  slavery  of  the 
past.  Slavery  in  the  18th  and  19th  cen- 
turies was  politically  imposed  for  eco- 
nomic reasons.  Slavery  in  the  20th 
century  is  economically  imposed  for 
political  reasons. 

Those  welfare  families  locked  in  a 
cycle  of  hopeless  dependence  must 
support  the  politicians  who  fimd  the 
programs  that  are  the  source  of  their 
welfare  livelihood. 

Yet  we  are  told  those  welfare-orient- 
ed politicians  are  compassionate,  that 
they  really  care  about  the  poor  and 
that  they  really  care  about  the  help- 
less. I  say  that  their  intentions  may  be 


good,  but  the  result  of  their  efforts  is 
heartless  and  It  Is  crueL  What  this 
Nation  needs  Is  a  social  policy  that 
offers  an  escape  from  20th  century 
slavery.  The  escape  route,  the  above 
ground  railroad,  if  you  will,  is  work. 

Winston  Churchill  once  said  that 
government  has  two  roles.  One  to 
build  a  net  through  which  no  one  can 
falL  The  other  to  build  a  ladder  up 
which  everyone  can  climb. 

We  have  been  busy  about  the  Job  of 
building  nets,  but  we  have  forgotten  to 
build  the  ladder. 

The  ladder,  in  my  opinion,  should 
consist  of  some  specific  policies.  Gov- 
ernment programs  that  limit  access  to 
Jobs  or  specifically  deny  Job  opportu- 
nities must  be  modified  or  ellnilnated. 
In  this  vein  in  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress I  offered  an  amendment  that 
was  adopted  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. It  simply  said  that  none  of 
the  funds  in  a  Jobs-oriented  bill  should 
be  spent  by  Govenmient  to  deny  le- 
gitimate Job  opportunities. 

Not  surprisingly,  some  of  the  liberals 
recognized  that  that  sort  of  thing  was 
Just  going  too  far;  that  it  might  cause 
changes  in  social  policies,  that  they 
are  really  more  committed  to  than 
they  «U"e  to  creating  jobs.  Thus,  over  in 
the  Senate,  when  the  liberals  got  a 
hold  of  it.  that  amendment  was  killed. 

Now  I  think  it  is  also  important  to 
recognize  that  the  other  day  on  this 
floor  we  had  a  wilderness  bill  before 
us.  And  in  the  course  of  the  delibera- 
tion of  the  wilderness  bill,  I  offered  a 
similar  kind  of  amendment,  saying 
that  we  should  not  allow  the  setting 
aside  of  wilderness  areas  to  cost  Amer- 
icans jobs.  That  particular  amendment 
was  voted  down  overwhelmingly  on 
this  House  floor.  The  only  conclusion 
one  can  arrive  at  is  that  the  people 
who  voted  "no"  on  that  amendment 
were  saying  that  wilderness  was  more 
important  to  them  than  jobs. 

Now  I  happen  to  think  that  wilder- 
ness is  an  important  subject,  but  I 
think  that  the  provision  of  Jobs,  an 
economy  based  upon  Jobs,  is  the  most 
important  thing  to  the  health  of  this 
country. 

Is  it  not  disturbing,  you  might  even 
call  it  disgusting,  that  more  than  half 
a  million  Americans  are  denied  Jobs 
because  of  Federal  Government  regu- 
lations and  restrictions.  And  when  you 
include  the  actions  of  State  and  local 
government,  as  many  as  2  mlUion 
Americans  may  be  denied  legitimate 
employment. 

If  we  are  going  to  base  our  social 
policy  on  work,  we  must  begin  by  stop- 
ping Government  from  limiting  work 
opportunities.  Government,  however, 
does  not  limit  work  opportunities 
without  very  strong  backing.  Big 
labor,  for  one.  agrees  with  restricted 
Job  markets  which  protect  its  own 
members.  And  then  the  big  labor 
bosses  back  the  welfare  philosophy  to 
salve  their  own  conscience,  knowing 


that  the  poor  which  they  have  re- 
duced to  hopelessness  at  least  deserve 
some  kind  of  a  handout. 

Second,  a  work-oriented  policy,  In 
my  opinion,  demands  a  strong  educa- 
tional foundation.  The  informational 
age  Into  which  we  are  entering  will 
demand  proper  schooling.  It  will 
demand  that  we  reject  educational 
fads  in  favor  of  instilling  the  basics. 

That  kind  of  educational  process 
must  rely  upon  that  which  has  always 
been  American  education's  greatest 
strength— diversity.  We  must  not 
create  educational  monopolies  whose 
failures  then  become  mass  failures. 
We  must  permit,  both  legally  and  fi- 
nancially, the  selection  among  school- 
ing alternatives  by  concerned  parents. 

Third,  a  work-oriented  social  policy 
must  understand  that  the  family  is 
the  foundation  of  American  life.  Par- 
ents must  be  permitted  to  decide  what 
is  best  for  their  children  and  not  have 
Government  interposing  itself  be- 
tween parent  and  child,  or  between 
husband  and  wife. 

With  work  opportunities  available, 
the  family  can  provide  itself  with  a 
strong  economic  base,  but  imless  we 
stop  Government  from  pursuing  poli- 
cies that  substitute  its  authority  for 
family  decisions,  we  wiU  continue  to 
undermine  the  family  itself. 

There  is  an  arrogance  of  power 
which  has  brought  us  to  the  day  when 
Government  regards  itself  as  more 
basic  than  the  family,  and  it  is  that  ar- 
rogance that  must  be  eliminated. 

Stressing  work  rather  than  welfare 
as  a  social  policy  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  growth  as  an  economic  policy. 
Growth  is  not  possible  without  work 
and  expanded  work  opportunities  are 
not  possible  without  growth. 

Not  surprisingly  the  liberal  view  of 
the  world  is  Just  as  consistent.  Their 
economic  policy  of  redistribution 
blends  perfectly  with  their  social 
policy  of  welfare. 

As  the  liberals'  policies  of  redistribu- 
tion and  welfare  have  been  implement- 
ed, the  costs  to  our  society  have 
moimted.  And  more  and  more  the  Na- 
tional Treasury  has  had  to  be  used  to 
pay  the  mounting  financial  costs  of 
the  social  welfare  philosophy. 

Thus  because  the  liberals  can  no 
longer  afford  an  international  policy 
based  upon  strength,  they  have  settled 
for  a  policy  of  accommodation,  a 
policy  that  avoids  confrontation  even 
in  the  face  of  the  most  provocative  ac- 
tions by  our  adversaries  and  the  most 
blatant  demonstrations  of  evil  intent. 

I  suggest  that  our  international  pos- 
tures must  begin  with  strength,  a  na- 
tionalism that  is  neither  paternalistic 
nor  imperialistic;  but  does  not  stress 
our  commitment  to  liberty  and  hmnan 
rights.  We  do  not  have  to  spend  every- 
thing that  the  Pentagon  asks  for  to  be 
strong,  but  we  do  have  to  spend 
enough  to  meet  the  threat  which  our 
adversaries  pose. 


And  that  is  the  difference  between 
what  must  be  our  international 
agenda  and  that  which  the  aocommo- 
dators  would  have  us  pursue.  The  ac- 
commodators  see  the  world  much  as 
Nevlle  Chamberlain  saw  the  world,  as 
a  place  where  adversaries  no  matter 
how  evil  their  words  and  or  how  evil 
their  deeds  can  be  bought  off  with 
good  will.  We  must  beUeve  that  our 
adversaries  can  be  dealt  with  and  can 
be  negotiated  with,  but  only  because 
they  respect  our  strength  and  recog- 
nize our  unfaltering  commitment  to 
the  cause  of  liberty  with  Justice. 

D  1310 

When  concepts  such  as  the  nuclear 
freeze  are  suggested,  we  should  not 
reject  them  out  of  hand,  but  we 
should  make  certain  that  any  such 
policy  serves  our  own  national  interest 
as  its  first  criterion.  An  immediate  xm- 
conditional  freeze  would  not  do  so  be- 
cause it  would  place  this  Nation  in  a 
position  of  strategic  inferiority.  A 
freeze  lacking  the  guarantee  of  onsite 
verification  would  not  be  in  our  inter- 
est, because  we  have  learned  from  long 
experience  that  we  cannot  trust  the 
Soviet  Union.  And  a  freeze  which  is 
not  contingent  on  the  Soviet  Union 
matching  our  own  actions  would  be 
worthless  and  it  would  be  dangeroiis. 
Yet,  too  many  of  today's  freeze  advo- 
cates will  not  agree  to  such  conditions, 
because  they  are  basically  accommoda-  ■ 
tors.  They  claim  significant  public  sup- 
port for  their  cause,  but  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  American  people  are 
willing  to  freeze  nuclear  arms  only  if 
the  United  States  can  be  assured  that 
its  freedom  will  never  be  compromised. 
Because  unlike  some  of  the  accommo- 
dators  who  see  freedom  as  a  secondary 
priority  in  world  affairs,  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  Americans  still  believe  that 
freedom  must  always  be  our  primary 
concern. 

I  guess  what  I  mean  is  that  I  believe 
we  should  have  peace  through 
strength.  That  does  not  mean  that  we 
need  to  have  two  missiles  in  every 
garage,  and  it  does  not  mean  that  we 
need  Jane  Fonda  as  our  Secretary  of 
Defense,  either. 

Let  me  suggest  that  there  is  also  a- 
fourth  phase  of  an  opportunity  • 
agenda,  and  that  Is  a  sense  of  vision  a 
sense  of  considering  tomorrow  and 
what  we  will  do  today  to  make  tomor- 
row better.  A  sense  of  vision  means  fo- 
cusing beyond  today's  problems 
toward  tomorrow's  solutions. 

We  have  at  our  beckoning  a  fabulous 
opportunity  to  reach  toward  the  stars. 
Man's  horizons  are  today  being  ex- 
panded as  never  before  in  history.  We 
are  finding  that  we  are  not  earth- 
boimd.  but  are  potentially  creatures  of 
the  universe.  There  is  a  sense  of  ad- 
venture in  all  of  this,  a  sense  of  adven- 
ture that  our  youth  have  adopted  as 
they  have  become  space  advocates;  but 
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the  adventure  goes  beyond  youth.  Just 
look  at  the  bestseller  list  and  you  will 
consistently  find  books  dealing  with 
outer  space  near  the  top  of  that  list. 

There  is  a  message  in  all  of  this.  The 
people  are  willing  to  reach  beyond 
where  our  leaders  are  prepared  to  go. 
Yet  the  commonsense  of  the  people 
wlUlng  to  seize  the  opportunity  Is 
more  in  tune  with  the  future  than  the 
caution  of  our  leadership. 

As  a  member  of  the  Space  Subcom- 
mittee here  in  the  Congress.  I  can  see 
the  hesitation  of  the  leadership,  but 
hear  the  potential  of  vision.  There  are 
experts  who  tell  us  that  a  commitment 
now  to  a  future  in  space  would  fuel  a 
new  trillion  dollar  economy  by  the 
turn  of  the  century.  That  means  more 
than  new  dollars.  It  means  new  hope, 
new  Jobs,  new  horizons  and  new  oppor- 
tunity. Think  of  that,  a  $1  trillion 
economy  means  35  million  new  Jobs  in 
today's  dollars,  all  coming  from  the 
idea  that  we  reach  into  space  and 
begin  a  process  of  commercializing  the 
high  frontier. 

Men  and  women  of  vision  have  an 
answer  when  they  are  asked  where  to- 
morrow's Jobs  are  going  to  come  from. 
Men  and  women  of  vision  can  offer 
hope  as  a  realistic  goal  because  they 
have  a  broader  view  of  what  the 
future  can  be. 

But  growth,  work,  strength,  and 
vision  are  only  a  meaningful  agenda  If 
we  are  willing  to  take  a  chance,  if  we 
are  willing  to  take  a  chance  on  moving 
in  a  new  direction. 

I  think.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  need 
to  begin  that  awakening  of  a  dream, 
an  awakening  feared  by  old-line  politi- 
cians, but  an  awakening  that  is  long 
overdue. 

History  tells  us  that  civilization 
moves  from  bondage  to  faith,  from 
faith  to  courage,  from  courage  to  free- 
dom, from  freedom  to  abundance, 
from  abundance  to  complacency,  from 
complacency  to  dependency,  and  from 
dependency  back  to  bondage.  We  are 
In  danger  of  becoming  a  society  of 
complacency,  dependency,  and  ulti- 
mately bondage;  but  I  believe  we  also 
have  the  potential  for  a  future  of 
faith,  courage,  freedom,  and  abun- 
dance. That  potential  rests  with  re- 
newed opportunity.  That  is  the  dream 
that  must  be  awakened.  That  is  the 
chance  that  must  be  taken.  That  is  the 
commitment  that  each  of  us  must 
make.  That  is  where  Americans  must 
take  America 


BIELARUSIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Aimrmzio)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
65th  anniversary  of  the  declaration  of 
Independence  of  Bielarus  will  be  com- 
memorated on  BAarch  25.  We.  tn  the 


U.S.  Congress,  have  been  elected  by  a 
free  people,  and  therefore,  we  have  an 
obligation  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
focus  the  world's  attention  on  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  Bielarusian 
people  are  forced  to  live,  and  speak 
out  most  energetically  on  their  behalf. 

The  Bielarusian  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee of  Chicago.  111.,  is  sponsoring  a 
commemorative  banquet  and  program 
to  mark  this  occasion  on  Stmday. 
March  27.  at  12:30  p.m.  at  the  Regency 
Inn.  5319  West  Dlversey  Avenue  in 
Chicago,  and  I  send  my  greetings  to  all 
those  participating  in  this  important 
event.  The  program  will  feature  proc- 
lamations by  Hon.  James  R.  Thomp- 
son, Governor  of  Illinois;  and  Hon. 
Jane  M.  Byrne,  mayor  of  Chicago,  as 
well  as  speakers  and  choral  renditions. 
The  names  of  the  officers  of  this  out- 
standing organization  follow:  William 
Puntus.  president;  Anthony  Blelenis. 
vice  president;  Vera  Romuk.  secretary; 
Leonidas  Sidorewicz.  treasurer;  Nick 
Zyznieuskl.  chairman  of  cultural  af- 
fairs; and  Dr.  Witold  Romuk,  adviser. 

The  Bielarusian  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee has  also  issued  a  statement  in 
commemoration  of  the  Bielanisian  na- 
tional independence  day.  and  excerpts 
from  that  statement  follow: 

March  25th  Is  the  Blelarusi&n  national  In- 
dependence day  and  Is  commemorated  by 
the  Bielarusian  people  throughout  the  free 
world.  It  Is  a  symbol  of  freedom,  unity,  soli- 
darity and  brotherhood  everywhere  except 
In  Soviet  Byelorussia  where  Moscow  has  de- 
prived the  Bielarusian  people  of  their 
human  and  national  rights. 

March  25th  this  year  marks  the  65th  anni- 
versary of  the  day  when  Bielarusian  Inde- 
pendence from  Moscow  was  proclaimed.  On 
March  25.  1918  restoration  of  Bielarusian 
statehood  began. 

By  observing  March  25th  each  year  wc 
■peak  on  behalf  of  our  ten  million  brothers 
and  sisters  In  Bielarus  (Byelorussia)  and 
keep  the  world  Informed  of  their  plight  and 
the  need  for  their  freedom.  We  cannot  keep 
silent  about  their  destiny.  We  want  them  to 
be  free  of  Russian  domination. 

In  conjunction  with  the  Bielarusian  na- 
ttonal  holiday,  the  Bielarusian  Coordinating 
Committee  of  Chicago,  Illinois  will  also 
have  an  exhibit  in  the  Richard  J.  Daley 
Center  from  March  21  through  April  1,  fea- 
turing Information  on  Bielarus  and  Bielaru- 
sian folk  arts  and  crafts. 

BtKLABOS 

The  Name:  Bielarus  is  the  original,  true, 
and  correct  name  of  the  country.  The  other 
two  name»— Byelorussia  and  White  Russia- 
come  from  the  Russian  language,  are  con- 
fusing and  have  been  imposed  by  Moscow 
without  the  approval  of  the  Blelariislan  gov- 
ernment and  its  people.  People  in  other 
countries,  who  are  unfamiliar  with  the  ter- 
minology, often  think  and  refer  to  Bielaru- 
slans  as  Russians.  Blelarusians  are  not  Rus- 
sians but  a  Slav  people. 

Location:  Bielarus  is  not  In  Russia  but  in 
the  western  part  of  the  Soviet  Union,  bor- 
dering with  Poland  in  the  west,  Ukraine  In 
the  south.  Russia  in  the  east  and  north  and 
the  Baltic  States  in  the  northwest.  Its 
present  day  territory  extends  for  560  kilo- 
meters from  north  to  south  and  650  kllome- 
ten  from  west  to  east  and  covers  a  total 
ares  of  207,600  square  kilometers.  Its  ethno- 


graphic territory  extends  to  380.000  Bquare 
kilometers.  It  Is  larger  than  such  Buropean 
countries  as  Czechoslovakia.  Bulgaria.  Hun- 
gary, Greece  and  Portugal,  and  exceeds  the 
combined  area  of  Denmark,  the  Nether- 
lands. Belgium,  Switzerland  and  Luxem- 
bourg. 

Political  sUtus:  Bielarus  Is  a  republic  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist  controlled 
from  Moscow.  Bielarus  Is  also  a  founding 
member  of  the  United  Nations.  Blelanu  re- 
gained Independence  from  Russia  on  March 
25,  1918  but  was  forcibly  Incorporated  Into 
the  Union  of  the  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
(the  U.S.S.R.)  In  1922.  The  Bielarusian 
people  have  since  struggled  for  freedom  and 
Independence  of  their  country,  hoping  that 
their  dream  will  come  true  someday. 

Major  cities:  Mlensk  (Minsk)  Is  the  capital 
of  Bielarus.  population  1,300,000.  Other 
cities  are:  Hrodna.  Vlclebsk.  Poacak.  Plnsk. 
Blerascle  (Brest).  Homiel.  Mahilou,  and  Ja- 
brujsk. 

Population:  Present  Bielarusian  popula- 
tion numbers  ten  million.  There  are  two 
million  Blelarusians  living  within  the 
boundaries  of  other  Soviet  Republics  and 
another  eight  million  are  dispersed 
throughout  the  entire  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  1917,  when  the 
Communists  seized  power  in  Russia, 
they  have  worked  unceasingly  to 
expand  Russia's  colonial  empire,  and 
even  worse  than  the  czars,  they  itlll. 
torture,  or  Imprison  all  those.  Russian 
and  non-Russian  alike,  who  believe  in 
the  value  and  strength  of  religion.  In 
1921.  Bielarus  was  one  of  the  victims 
of  these  brazen  attempts  to  impose 
the  Russian  language  and  Russian 
Government  on  non-Russian  peoples. 
Just  as  in  1980,  Afghanistan  became 
the  most  recent  victim  of  the  Commu- 
nist program  of  mass  murder  and  slav- 
ery of  subject  peoples. 

I  am  honored  to  join  with  Americans 
of  Bielanisian  descent  in  my  own  11th 
District,  which  I  take  pride  in  repre- 
senting, in  the  city  of  Chicago,  and  all 
over  this  country  as  they  share  with 
Blelarusians  everywhere  the  prayers, 
the  hopes,  and  the  determination  that 
the  Bielarusian  people  will  have  a  free 
nation  once  again,  and  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  remain  alert  to  the  fe- 
rocious nature  of  the  Communist 
tyrant.9 
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TOXIC  VICTIMS  COMPENSA-nON 
ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  LaPalcb) 
Is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 
•  Mr.  LaPALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Toxic  Victims 
Compensation  Act.  The  bill  is  similar 
to  legislation  I  introduced  last  year. 

The  Toxic  Victims  Compensation 
Act  incorporates  many  of  the  recom- 
mendations contained  in  the  report  to 
Congress  prepared  by  the  Superfund 
301(e)  study  group.  The  study  group, 
created  by  the  Superfund  Act  of  1980, 
was  directed  to  report  to  the  Congress 
on  the  adequacy  of  existing  common 


law  and  statutory  remedies  for  com- 
pensating toxic  victims. 

The  301(e)  study  group  concluded 
that  there  are  many  substantive  and 
procedural  barriers  to  recovery  and 
that  existing  causes  of  action  will 
allow  recovery  by  toxic  victims  in  only 
a  few  highly  selected  cases.  The  Toxic 
Victims  Compensation  Act  establishes 
a  new.  nonexclusive  Federal  cause  of 
action  for  toxic  victims,  and.  consist- 
ent with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Superfund  301(e)  study  group,  estab- 
lishes an  administrative  compensation 
system  to  pay  toxic  victims  up  to 
$50,000  for  medical  expenses  and  lost 
wages. 

Victim  compensation  remains  the 
single  most  important  hazardous 
waste  issue  which  has  not  been  force- 
fully addressed  by  the  Congress.  The 
Toxic  Substance  Control  Act.  RCRA 
and  Superfimd  all  deal  directly  with 
the  problem  of  environmental  degra- 
dation. All  are  foimded  on  the  pre- 
sumption that  people  will  be  protected 
through  sound  management  of  haz- 
ardous products  and  the  cleanup  of 
abandoned  and  inactive  hazardous 
waste  sites.  In  no  instance  to  these 
regulatory  schemes  provide  relief  for 
the  physical  and  emotional  suffering 
of  the  toxic  victim. 

The  two  major  bsuriers  to  compensa- 
tion for  toxic  victims  are  proving  cau- 
sality, and  the  long  latency  period  of 
environmentally  induced  disease.  In 
some  States  the  statute  of  limitations 
can  knock  off  many  claims  by  itself.  In 
others,  the  difficulty  of  establishing 
causality  can  be  insurmountable. 

Clearly,  statutes  of  limitations  serve 
Justifiable  purposes.  However,  in  toxic 
substances  related  injuries,  their  oper- 
ation may  create  a  special  handicap 
due  to  the  latency  period  of  so  many 
potential  injuries.  It  is  now  believed 
that  environmentally  induced  cancers 
may  take  as  long  as  20  or  30  years  to 
develop,  extending  far  beyond  most 
State  statutes  of  limitations. 

Those  statutes  of  limitations  which 
do  not  begin  to  run  until  the  injured 
party  is  able  or  should  reasonably  be 
able  to  ascertain  a  causal  connection 
between  the  injury  and  an  exposure  to 
an  environmental  hazard— the  discov- 
ery rule— are.  of  course,  advantageous 
to  toxic  victims.  Such  statutes  are  es- 
pecially useful  since  toxic  injuries  may 
be  characterized  by  unknown,  multi- 
ple, or  Indeterminate  causes.  However, 
the  discovery  rule  is.  as  the  301(e) 
study  group  notes,  not  widely  applied. 

Of  all  the  types  of  tort  actions,  the 
toxic  victim's  claim  represents  the 
most  troubling  and  overwhelming  bur- 
dens of  proofs.  The  most  difficult  ob- 
stacle is  establishing  a  connection  be- 
tween exposure  to  hazardous  sub- 
stances and  an  illness  or  injury. 

In  the  case  of  toxic  torts,  the  obsta- 
cles are  not  only  legal,  but  they  are 
founded  in  the  failings  of  science.  The 
state  of  scientific  knowledge  and  the 


art  of  medical  diagnosis  do  not  alwasrs 
permit  legal  or  scientific  conclusions 
about  the  causes  of  a  particular  dis- 
ease. Indeed,  the  rigors  of  the  scientif- 
ic method  itself,  requiring  repetition 
and  peer  review,  may  prevent  the 
timely  generation  of  proof  needed  to 
support  the  evolution  of  common  law 
remedies. 

In  short,  the  toxic  victim  suing  for 
compensation  confronts  difficulties 
proving  the  exact  nature  of  the  injury 
and  the  connection,  both  physical  and 
temporal,  between  those  injuries  and 
exposure  to  a  hazardous  substance.  In 
most  States  the  law  has  not  yet  ad- 
vanced to  the  point  where  preliminary 
statistical  evidence  establishing  a 
causal  nexus  between  exposure  to  a 
substance  and  disease  is  sufficient  to 
satisfy  a  toxic  victim's  burden  of 
proof. 

The  law  has  not  yet  developed  ade- 
quate mechanisms  to  protect  the  toxic 
victim.  We  are,  I  believe,  confronted 
with  two  choices.  We  can  let  toxic  tort 
law  evolve  through  our  Judicial 
system,  which  I  predict  will  take  at 
least  20  years,  or  the  Congress  can 
confront  the  issue  head  on  by  estab- 
lishing a  new,  nonexclusive  Federal 
cause  of  action  for  the  toxic  victim. 

My  proposal  addresses  the  human 
problems  caused  by  exposure  to  toxic 
substances.  The  salient  features  are  as 
follows:  Creates  a  nonexclusive  Feder- 
al cause  of  action  for  toxic  victims;  es- 
tablishes an  independent  office  within 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  (HHS)  to  compensate  victims 
of  pollution  related  diseases  and  inju- 
ries regardless  of  fault;  directs  HHS  to 
study  the  relationship  between  expo- 
sure to  toxic  substances  and  human 
disease  and  authorizes  HHS  to  make  a 
requisite  nexus  finding;  modifies  the 
proof  and  limitation  requirements 
which  claimants  must  meet,  permit- 
ting the  use  of  the  presumption  based 
on  HHS's  requisite  nexus  finding;  and 
subrogates  HHS  to  the  rights  of  in- 
jured parties  thereby  enabling  HHS  to 
seek  reimbursement  from  a  liable 
party. 

The  most  important  element  of  my 
proposal  is  the  establishment  of  the 
requisite  nexus,  or  cause  and  effect  de- 
termination, between  exposure  to  a 
toxic  substance  and  possible  health  ef- 
fects from  that  exposure. 

Under  my  propoisal.  three  conditions 
must  be  met  to  establish  a  rebuttable 
presumption  of  guilt.  These  conditions 
include  evidence  of  exposure  to  a  haz- 
ardous substance,  evidence  that  expo- 
sure can  cause  injury,  illness,  or 
damage,  and  evidence  that  the  expo- 
sure may  have  been  sufficient  to  cause 
injury,  illness,  or  damage  suffered  by 
the  toxic  victim. 

Of  equal  importance  is  the  provision 
which  establishes  a  3-year  statute  of 
limitations  for  any  such  action  start- 
ing on  the  date  the  illness,  injury,  or 
damage  was  first  known  to  exist  or 


should  reasonably  have  been  known  to 
exist. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  believe,  as 
does  the  301(e)  study  group— that  our 
response  to  the  toxic  waste  problem 
will  not  be  complete  in  the  absence  of 
an  effective  victims  compensation 
scheme.  Effective  compensation 
cannot  only  ease  the  pain  of  those 
who  have  already  suffered,  but  it  will 
serve  as  a  strong  disincentive  for  gen- 
erators, handlers,  transporters,  and 
disposers  of  toxic  wastes  to  comply 
with  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the 
laws  enacted  by  the  Congress  to  pro- 
tect human  health  and  the  environ- 
ment from  the  consequences  of  wrong- 
ful action,  neglect,  and.  in  many  cases, 
willful  negligence. 

I  have  been  attempting  to  prod  Con- 
gress into  action  since  1978  when  I  in-- 
troduced  a  Superfund  bill  that  includ- 
ed a  toxic  victims  compensation  title. 
After  reviewing  the  report  of  the 
301(e)  study  group.  I  am  convinced 
that  this  bill  is  an  appropriate  re- 
sponse to  the  problems  identified  by 
the  study  group. 

Release  of  the  301(e)  report  lays  the 
problem  and  the  challenge  squarely  at 
our  door.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  our  col- 
leagues in  the  98th  Congress  to  care- 
fully review  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  and  to  work  for  a  final  legisla- 
tive product  that  adequately  addresses 
the  pain  and  suffering  of  the  toxic' 
victim. 

Thank  you.« 


INVESTIGA'nONS       SUBCOMMIT-- 
TEE    UNABLE    TO    DETERMINE 
ACTIVXTIES  OF  TASK  FORCES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ford)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  JAi.  Speak- 
er, for  several  months  the  Investiga- 
tions Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  has 
been  investigating  the  clandestine  ac- 
tivities of  the  President's  Private 
Sector  Survey  on  Cost  Control  in  the 
Federal  Government. 

With  precious  little  success  we  have 
sought  to  determine  what  the  1.000 
high-powered  business  executives  who 
comprise  35  separate  task  forces  have 
been  up  to. 

It  has  been  our  contention  from  the 
very  beginning  that  the  survey  was  set 
up  with  painstaking  effort  to  provide 
the  task  force  members  with  supposed 
immunity  from  conflict-of-interest 
laws  and  the  Federal  Advisory  Com- 
mittee Act.  which  were  intended  to 
protect  the  public  from  secret  proceed- 
ings. 

When  we  first  held  hearings  on  the 
survey's  activities  last  September,  we 
were  told  that  the  businessmen  from 
some  of  America's  largest  corporations 
would  be  dealing  with  procedural  mat- 
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ten  in  »n  effort  to  find  ways  of  cut- 
ting Oovemment  ooots. 

Evidence  tluit  has  come  to  the  com- 
mittee's attention  since  that  time  has 
cast  doubt  on  the  true  motives  of  the 
survey. 

An  article  in  today's  Washington. 
Post  adds  considerably  to  that  siispl- 
don. 

It  is  based  on  a  "worUng  draft 
report"  from  a  survey  task  force.  As- 
tonishingly, it  recommends  that  "seri- 
ous consideration"  be  given  to  elimi- 
nating the  Veterans'  Administration. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  looking 
into  the  activities  of  the  survey  find 
this  extremely  interesting.  There  is 
good  reason  to  suspect  that  the  real 
goal  of  this  Presidential  undertaking  is 
the  dismantling  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment through  massive  contracting 
out  schemes  that  at  least  have  the  po- 
tential of  benefiting  some  of  the  very 
firms  engaged  in  the  survey. 

One  working  paper  that  the  subcom- 
mittee reviewed  recommended  that 
some  air  traffic  control  work  done  by 
the  PAA  be  turned  over  to  the  private 
sector. 

Last  year  the  subcommittee  subpe- 
naed  records  from  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment bearing  on  the  question  of 
whether  the  task  forces  were  set  up  to 
avoid  the  conflict-of-interest  laws.  We 
did  not  get  the  material  we  sought. 

There  is  also  evidence  that  recom- 
mendations from  the  corporate  execu- 
tives who  have  had  carte  blanche  to 
prowl  through  every  nook  and  cranny 
of  the  Government  were  used  in  pre- 
paring the  administration  budget  sent 
to  Congress  last  January. 

Last  December,  I  wrote  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  Director 
David  Stockman  to  inquire  about  this. 
I  have  yet  to  hear  from  Mr.  Stockman 
despite  a  followup  letter  and  a  person- 
al telephone  call. 

Such  lack  of  courtesy  and  candor 
cannot  help  but  raise  the  question  of 
whether  there  was  a  cozy  working  re- 
lationship between  the  businessmen 
on  the  task  forces  and  officials  at  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

The  Investigations  Subcommittee  is 
holding  open  the  question  of  whether 
to  pursue  the  subpena  action  against 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

For  the  moment,  we  have  decided  to 
hold  this  in  abeyance  until  we  see 
some  of  the  survey  reports. 

Suirvey  officials  have  announced 
they  will  hold  a  public  hearing  on 
April  15  to  let  the  public  comment  on 
the  first  six  task  force  reports. 

It  remains  unclear  how  any  task 
force  recommendations  will  be  consid- 
ered by  the  Executive  Committee  and 
transmitted  to  the  President. 

Incredibly,  the  survey  has  held  only 
a  single  public  meeting  since  it  was  es- 
tablished last  June.  And  that  was  a 
perfunctory  session  that  shed  abso- 
lutely no  light  on  the  survey's  activi- 
ties. No  one  knows  if  this  group  of  150 


executives  wlU  ever  meet  to  act  on  any 
recommendations  or  the  public  com- 
ments. 
Our    efforts    notwithstanding,    we 

have  been  able  to  only  scratch  the  sur- 
face of  what  this  operation  is  all 
about.  The  General  Accounting 
Office,  which  has  conducted  its  ow^ 
extensive  investigation,  had  no  more 

success.  .     . 

Clearly,  Congress  and  the  public 
need  to  know  a  lot  more  about  what  is 
going  on  here. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I 
would  like  to  include  in  the  Record, 
today's  Washington  Post  article  and 
my  letters  to  Mr.  Stockman. 

Cost  Task  Force  Urging  Eliiiiiiation  or 

VA 

(By  Pete  Earley) 

A  task  force  of  the  President's  Private 
Sector  Survey  on  Cost  Control  has  recom- 
mended that  "serious  consideration"  be 
given  to  eliminating  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration and  transferring  its  functions  to 
other  agencies,  according  to  a  six-page 
"working  draft  report"  obtained  this  week 
by  a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee. 

The  report,  addressed  to  J.  Peter  Grace, 
head  of  the  advisory  panel  and  chairman  of 
W.  R.  Grace  Sc  Co.,  said  the  government, 
"particularly  In  the  absence  of  future  wars," 
could  divide  all  of  the  VA's  programs  except 
its  hospitals  among  the  Departments  of  De- 
fense, Education,  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment and  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion. 

The  nation's  two  largest  veterans'  groups 
immediately  criticized  the  report,  which  was 
made  public  by  Rep.  Douglas  Applegate  CD- 
Ohio ),  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  on 
veterans'  compensation,  pension  and  insur- 
ance. 

Meanwhile,  Murray  Sanders,  a  spokesman 
for  the  advisory  panel,  played  down  the  slg- 
nlflgance  of  the  report,  calling  it  "an  early 
draft  paper."  Anyone  drawing  conclusions 
from  it  might  be  making  "assumptions  that 
are  not  valid,"  Sanders  said,  "because  it  may 
well  be  heavily  adjusted  on  route"  to  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  panel. 

VA  Administrator  Harry  N.  Walters  also 
tried  to  quiet  the  fears  of  veterans'  groups 
by  saying  "A  draft  report  from  a  voluntu^- 
group  is  no  basis  for  spectulatlng  that  seri- 
ous consideration  would  be  given  to  elimi- 
nating the  VA." 

President  Reagan  created  the  Grace  com- 
mittee last  June  as  part  of  a  pledge  to  bring 
businesslike  management  to  the  federal  gov- 
enunent.  It  includes  150  executives  from 
some  of  the  nation's  largest  corporations 
and  financial  institutions.  The  committee. 
In  turn,  supervises  the  activities  of  more 
than  a  thousand  private  businessmen  in 
"task  forces"  assigned  to  look  Into  the  ac- 
tivities of  specific  agencies. 

Democratic  members  of  Congress  said  the 
draft  report  on  the  Veterans  Administration 
proved  that  the  private-sector  committee 
has  over-stepped  its  role  as  a  management 
efficiency  advisor  and  Is  delving  into  policy 
matters. 

The  VA  report  was  written  by  William  C. 
Douce  of  Phillips  Petroleum  Co..  Hans  W. 
Wanders  of  Wachovia  Bank  and  Trust  Co. 
and  William  L.  Wearly  of  Ingersoll-Rand 
Co. 

The  report's  authors  suggested  that  the 
Defense  Department  take  over  the  VA's 
compensation  program,  that  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  take  over  Its  pension 


and  burial  protrams,  that  HUD  take  over  its 
loan  cuarantees  and  that  the  Education  De- 
partment take  over  all  VA  education  pro- 
grams. ReaponsibUlty  for  the  VA's  Insur- 
ance programs,  budgeted  at  $0.7  bllUon  In 
fiscal  1983.  should  be  turned  over  to  private 
firms,  they  said. 

The  report  said,  "In  Une  with  the  general 
theme  of  the  president  and  the  commission, 
we  started  conceptually  with  the  premise 
that  the  VA  could  be  disbanded." 

But  the  authors  said  they  had  not  tried  to 
determine  If  such  a  breakup  was  feasible  or 
advisable. 

The  VA's  extensive  hospital  network  is 
being  examined  by  a  separate  task  force.  Its 
report  has  not  been  made  public,  but  a  copy 
was  obtained  by  Rep.  Robert  W.  Edgar  (D- 
Penn.),  who  chairs  a  Veterans'  subcommit- 
tee on  VA  hospitals. 

A  spokesman  for  Edgar  said  that  report 
recommends  consolidating  the  VA's  172  hos- 
pitals, where  possible,  with  Defense  Depart- 
ment hospitals.  When  that  is  not  possible, 
they  could  be  turned  over  to  communities. 

"The  decision  was  made  In  1930,  when 
Herbert  Hoover  was  in  the  White  House, 
that  veterans'  programs  should  be  pulled  to- 
gether so  .  .  .  veterans  could  receive  one- 
stop  service,"  said  Robert  Lyngh  of  the 
American  Legion.  "I  can't  see  offhand  why 
anyone  would  want  to  transfer  the  VA  pro- 
grams to  already  bloated  agencies  such  as 
DOD  and  Social  Security." 

Among  the  task  force's  other  recommen- 
dations were  a  reduction  In  the  VA's  field 
staff  and  using  private  debt  collectors  to 
recoup  bad  debts. 

The  Grace  committee  will  hold  six  public 
meetings,  beginning  April  15,  to  consider  re- 
ports from  its  various  task  forces  before 
malting  a  final  recommendation  to  Reagan. 
Sanders  said.  He  said  leaks  of  draft  reports 
were  undermining  the  process. 

Comomx  on  Post  Omcx 

AND  Civil  Skrvice, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  12, 1983. 
Hon.  David  A  Stockman, 
Director,  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkar  Mr.  Stockman:  This  refers  to  my 
letter  of  December  9,  1982,  concerning 
OMB's  receipt  of  any  briefings,  reports,  or 
recommendations  from  the  task  forces  of 
the  President's  Private  Sector  Survey  on 
Cost  Control  of  the  Federal  Government. 

During  the  week  before  Christmas,  the 
Staff  Director  of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  discussed  the  Impor- 
tance of  this  matter  with  a  member  of  your 
Congressional  liaison  staff.  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
understand  why  it  has  taken  so  long  to  re- 
spond to  my  December  9  letter. 

E>urlng  the  days  immediately  preceding 
the  adjournment  of  the  97th  Congress,  the 
Committee  staff  and  I  held  several  meetings 
with  represenatives  of  the  Administration, 
including  Mr.  Fred  Fielding,  Counsel  to  the 
President.  Among  the  Issues  discussed  at 
these  meetings  was  the  necessity  for  the 
Survey  and  the  Administration  to  be  more 
responsive  to  requests  for  information  relat- 
ing to  the  ongoing  activities  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Private  Sector  Survey  on  Cost  Con- 
trol. 

I  believe  this  matter  warrants  your  Imme- 
diate personal  attention  and  I  look  forward 
to  your  early  reply. 

With  kind  regards. 
Sincerely, 

William  D.  Ford,  Chairman. 
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toiiPoeiOnici 
AHD  Civil  SnvicB, 
WatMngtOK  D.C.,  Decenibtr  9. 1992. 
Bon.  Davd  a.  Stocbmaii. 
Director.  Qf/iee  of  Management  and  Budget, 
Wathifufton,  D.C. 

DiAX  Ita.  SiocKiiAir  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  you  ntA/m  your  principal  staff 
members  have  been  briefed  on  some  of  the 
final  task  force  reoonmendations  developed 
for  the  President's  Private  Sector  Survey  on 
Cost  Control.  It  is  also  my  understanding 
that  some  of  these  recommendations  are 
being  reflected  in  the  initial  OMB  pass 
backs  to  depaitmenU  for  the  P.Y.  1984 
budget 

As  you  know,  the  Executive  Cmnmittee  of 
the  Survey,  established  by  Executive  Order 
12369  last  June,  has  not  met  to  consider  any 
of  the  reports  from  its  task  forces,  and  it  Is 
likely  that  the  heads  of  the  various  depart- 
ments and  agencies  which  will  be  affected 
by  the  task  force  recommendations  have  not 
yet  been  fully  briefed  and  afforded  the  op- 
portunity to  comment  on  those  recommen- 
dations. Accordingly,  OMB  use  of  any  task 
force  report  at  this  time  would  be  prema- 
ture and  contrary  to  the  May  13,  1982, 
memorandum  from  Edwin  Meese  III,  Coun- 
selor to  the  President,  to  the  executive  de- 
partments and  selected  agencies  (copy  en- 
closed). In  his  memorandum.  Mr.  Meese  as- 
sured department  and  agency  heads  "Upon 
completion  of  the  team's  (task  force's)  work, 
you  will  have  the  opportunity  to  review 
their  findings  and  recommendations  and  to 
provide  your  comment" 

It  seems  to  me  inappropriate  for  OMB  to 
consider  task  force  recommendations  which 
luive  not  been  considered  by  the  Executive 
Committee,  which  is  chartered  as  an  adviso- 
ry committee  under  the  Federal  Advisory 
Committee  Act.  It  Is  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee, after  all,  which  by  Executive  Order  is 
responsible  for  making  the  final  recommen- 
dations. If,  however,  these  recommenda- 
tions are  being  considered  by  OMB,  and  if 
some  are  being  Incorporated  In  the  budget, 
it  is  important  for  Congress  to  know  which 
portions  of  the  Budget  reflect  task  force 
recommendations. 

Accordingly,  I  would  appreciate  (1)  your 
Identifying  which  of  the  task  force  reports 
OMB  has  received  or  been  briefed  on,  either 
formally  or  informally,  and  (2)  If  any  task 
force  recommendations  are  incorporated  in 
the  Budget,  your  advising  how  such  recom- 
mendations can  be  identified  for  the  Con- 
gress. 

Your  early  response  is  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

William  D.  Ford,  ChaiTman.% 


IS  THE  UNITED  STATES  AT  WAR 
IN  NICARAGUA? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  (Mr.  BARinES)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker  is  the 
United  States  at  war  in  Nicaragua? 

Two  thousand  guerrillas,  who  have 
been  Infiltrated  from  Honduras  in 
recent  months,  are  fighting  in  Nicara- 
gua. Several  thousand  more  are  ready 
to  come  in.  At  least  some  of  the  500 
fighting  near  Itfanagua  were  airlifted 
by  helicopter.  The  Honduran  and  Nic- 
araguan  armies  face  each  other  across 
the  border.  The  danger  of  war  in  Cen- 
tral America  Is  higher  than  at  any 


time  since  the  Reagan  administration 
took  office  and  began  deliberately  fan- 
ning the  flames. 

The  UJB.  role  in  this  Is  part  common 
knowledge  and  part  speculation.  Clear- 
ly, we  are  now  spending  many  times 
the  $19  million  that  it  was  reported 
last  year  we  would  use  to  help  finance 
this  effort.  There  is  not  much  doubt  in 
anyone's  mind  where  the  guerrillas' 
arms,  supplies,  and  helicopters  come 
from.  This  is  clearly  Just  a  1980's  ver- 
sion of  the  Bay  of  Figs. 

The  State  Department  claims  to 
have  no  knowledge  of  what  is  going  on 
in  Nicaragua,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
New  York  Times  reported  on  Sunday 
that  we  have  hundreds  of  intelligence 
agents  in  Central  America,  including 
Nlcaragiui.  and  our  intelligence  is  so 
good  that  we  know  where  the  Salva- 
doran  guerrillas  are  going  to  attack 
before  they  attack. 

This  return  to  the  doctrine  that  we 
have  a  right  to  overthrow  Latin  Amer- 
ican governments  that  we  do  not  like 
is  Just  plain  stupid.  It  wlU  win  us  no 
friends,  and  it  will  not  work.  And  if  it 
is  not  illegal  under  the  Boland  amend- 
ment, then  that  amendment  ought  to 
be  strengthened. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee should  stop  this  insanity,  and. 
In  any  event,  if  we  are  involved  in  a 
war  in  Nicaragua,  the  American  people 
have  a  right  to  be  told. 

The  Washington  Post  editorial  this 
morning  made  a  lot  of  sense.  I  include 
it  at  this  point: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  24, 1983] 

Ths  Nicaraguan  Guerrillas 

The  Nicaraguan  government  says  its  en- 
emies on  the  right,  inspired  and  supported 
by  the  United  States,  are  currently  pressing 
a  military  campaign  from  sanctuaries  In 
Honduras  and  Costa  Rica.  The  quotient  of 
truth  In  these  allegations  Is  hard  to  estab- 
lish, but  let  us  grant  that  something  Is  hap- 
pening. Whose  side  should  Americans  be  on? 

Instinctively,  many  Americans  will  go 
with  the  guerrillas.  By  their  repressive  tac- 
tics, their  refusal  to  move  toward  early  elec- 
tions and  their  expanding  ties  with  Havana 
and  Moscow,  the  Sandinistas  have  dissipat- 
ed much  of  the  legitimacy  they  could  claim 
upon  winning  power  three  years  ago.  They 
are  helping  sustain  the  insiugency  In  El  Sal- 
vador and  supporting  guerrilla  activities  In 
Honduras  and  even  in  Costa  Rica,  which  has 
no  army.  It  serves  no  American  purpose  to 
see  Marxist  power  ensconced  In  Managua, 

The  urge  to  see  the  Sandinistas'  get  a 
comeuppance,  however,  does  not  mean 
Americans  should  administer  one.  The 
United  States  Is  apparently  providing  covert 
support  for  some  of  the  "contras"  in  Nicara- 
gua. This  Is  wrong.  Such  is  the  history  of 
American  Intervention  there  that  any  fur- 
ther hint  of  It  helps  to  strengthen  the  San- 
dinistas' claim  to  be  embattled  nationalists 
and  also  helps  them  tighten  their  internal 
grip.  The  suspected  presence  of  former 
Somoza  followers  among  the  attackers 
allows  the  Sandinistas  to  tar  all  of  their  op- 
ponents. Including  the  democrats,  with  the 
Somosa  brush.  A  cynic  might  argue  that 
these  costs  are  modest  when  set  against  the 
hoped-for  benefits  of  dislodging  the  Sandi- 


nistas. iMit  the  scope  of  the  raids  seem  tnsul- 
f letent  for  that  end. 

Another  kind  of  damage  Is  dime  to  Ameri- 
can diplomacy.  Its  prog>ecU  in  the  regkn 
depend  in  critical  measure  on  worldng  in 
tandem  with  Latin  governments  whose  pro- 
clivities and  publics  put  real  limits  on  the 
kinds  of  cooperation  they  can  extend  to  the 
United  States.  The  belief  in  Latin  America 
that  Washington  Is  behind  the  raids  into 
Nicaragua  worlcs  against  the  administra- 
tion's otherwise  worthy  effort  to  enlist 
lAtin  governments  in  resolving  regional  ten- 
sions. 

This  is  critical.  Like  El  Salvador's  rulers, 
Nicaragua's  rulers  hold  power  by  force 
against  a  variety  of  military  and  political 
challengers,  and  should  be  under  pressure 
to  move  to  an  ultimate  democraUc  political 
solution— and  to  respect  their  neighbors. 
But  tJl  pressures  are  not  equal.  lAtins  are 
not  going  to  rally  behind  any  policy  whoae 
cutting  edge  is  an  Intervention  backed  by! 
the  CIA  Would  they  rally  If  the  CIA  were 
somehow  subtracted  from  the  mix?  There's 
no  guarantee,  but  it  would  be  a  better  risk.* 


PACIFIC  FISHERIES 
MANAGEMENT  COUNCIL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Pahktta) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  join  Mr.  Ain>ERSON  and  other 
California  colleagues  in  introducing  a 
bill  to  establish  a  Southern  Pacific 
Fisheries  Management  Council.  This 
legislation  is  of  tremendous  impor- 
tance to  the  fishermen  of  California. 

In  1976,  the  Fishery  Conservation 
and  Management  Act  created  a  Pacific 
Fisheries  Management  Council  to  ad- 
dress the  particular  needs  and  prob- 
lems of  fishermen  in  our  Pacific  coast 
waters.  Since  the  creation  of  this 
council  7  years  ago,  however,  Califor- 
nia fishermen  have  felt  that  their  con- 
cerns have  not  been  fully  represented. 
The  problem  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
California's  representation  on  the 
council— relative  to  the  enormous  size 
of  its  fishing  industry— has  been  very 
inadequate. 

Approximately,  one-half  of  the  fish- 
eries managed  by  the  council  and 
three-fourths  of  the  coastline  under 
the  authority  of  the  council  are  in 
California.  Close  to  50  percent  of  the 
commercial  fishermen  subject  to  the 
decisions  of  the  council  are  Califor- 
nlans.  The  problem,  simply  stated,  is 
that  California's  $1  billion  fishing  in- 
dustry desperately  needs  better  repre- 
sentation in  the  fisheries  management 
system  that  so  crucially  affects  the 
future  of  fisheries  in  the  State. 

For  this  reason.  I  introduced  legisla- 
tion in  the  last  Congress  to  create  a 
separate  California  Fisheries  Manage- 
ment Council  to  address  the  specific 
concerns  of  the  California  fishing  in- 
dustry. A  compromise  measure  was 
adopted  by  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  which 
would  have  provided  California  with 
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two  additional  voting 
on  the  Pacific  Council. 

This  provision  was  passed  by  the 
House  last  year,  but  unfortunately  ran 
into  opposition  in  the  Senate. 

The  legislation  being  introduced 
today  would  establish  a  Southern  Pa- 
cific Fisheries  Management  Council 
with  Jurisdiction  over  the  fisheries  sea- 
ward of  Califomia.  The  council  would 
include  one  representative  from  the 
State  of  Oregon  because  of  the  over- 
lapping concerns  of  Oregon  and  Cali- 
fomia salmon  and  groimdfish  fisher- 
ies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  also  worth  noting 
that  this  legislation  is  in  no  way  in- 
tended to  detract  from  the  fair  consid- 
eration of  the  concerns  of  Washington 
and  Oregon  fishermen  under  the  F^h- 
ery  Conservation  and  Management 
Act.  In  addressing  the  opposition  con- 
fronted by  last  year's  bill  by  Washing- 
ton and  Oregon  fishing  interests,  the 
bill  increases  the  relative  representa- 
tion of  these  two  States  on  the  exist- 
ing Pacific  Council.  I  believe  that  it  is 
only  fair  that  Califomia  fishermen  re- 
ceive the  representation  necessary  to 
adequately  address  their  interests.  I 
am  introducing  this  legislation  as  an 
important  step  toward  equitable  treat- 
ment of  Califomia  fishermen,  and  I 
urge  the  support  of  my  colleagues 
from  Califomia  and  throughout  the 
coimtry.* 


CONTINUATION      OP      POSSIBLE 

USE  OF  STRATEGIC  SYSTEM  IS 

WARRANTED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  (Mr.  Dicks) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the 
President's  speech  Wednesday  night  in 
which  we  called  for  a  comprehensive 
research  effort  to  develop  strategic  de- 
fense systems,  Department  of  Defense 
witnesses  painted  a  far  different  pic- 
ture of  the  feasibility  of  such  a  long- 
term  effort  in  hearings  before  the 
House  Defense  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee. Although  not  specifically 
stated,  it  is  widely  acknowledge  that 
the  President  was  referring  primarily 
to  space-based  defensive  systems. 

One  high  Pentagon  official  testified 
that  the  accuracies  needed  in  such 
weapons  were  comparable  to  "being  on 
top  of  the  Washington  Monument, 
shooting  a  rifle,  and  hitting  a  baseball 
on  top  of  the  Elmpire  State  BuUding  in 
New  York."  The  entire  concept  of 
space-based  systems  which  could  inter- 
cept incoming  missiles  with  unfailing 
accuracy  is  highly  suspect  in  the  de- 
fense community.  It  could  also  signal 
the  start  of  a  new  space-based  arms 
race.  In  light  of  this,  I  think  it  is 
highly  dangerous  to  base  our  long- 
range  strategy  on  the  very  question- 
able prospect  that  such  technology 
can  and  should  be  developed. 


The  High  Frontier  study,  associated 
with  the  conservative  Heritage  Foun- 
dation, described  a  space-based  de- 
fense program  consisting  of  432  satel- 
lites, e«w:h  armed  with  40  to  50  inter- 
ceptors. When  asked  about  this  pro- 
gram. Undersecretary  of  Defense  for 
Research  and  Engineering,  Dr.  Rich- 
ard DeLauer,  previously  testified 
before  Congress  that  time  and  money 
were  the  two  big  obstacles  to  such  an 
effort  and  that  'I  think  they're  both 
grossly  underestimated."  In  hearings 
before  our  subcommittee  in  1981  and 
1982,  then-Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff 
Gen.  Lewis  Allen  termed  space-based 
lasers  "castles  in  the  sky." 

The  cost  of  a  space-based  fixed  orbit- 
ing laser  system  is  estimated  to  be 
$100  to  $120  billion  by  Republican 
Senator  Larry  Pressler.  For  the  pro- 
gram described  in  the  High  Frontier 
study,  the  Armed  Forces  Journal  esti- 
mated the  cost  to  be  $300  billion.  A 
witness  at  a  defense  subcommittee 
hearing  recently  confirmed  that  the 
program  could  run  into  the  hundreds 
of  billions  of  dollars,  and  he  seriously 
questioned  whether  the  American 
people  would  stand  for  it.  I  have  to 
agree  with  him  on  that. 

No  one  can  really  know  for  sure 
what  the  cost  of  such  systems  would 
be  because,  as  DOD  witnesses  have 
testified,  there  is  no  space-based  laser 
or  particle  beam  system  planned,  de- 
signed, or  deployed  by  either  the 
United  States  or  the  Soviets. 

Technological  uncertainties  are  also 
a  major  obstacle  to  strategic  defense 
system  development,  according  to  Air 
Force  witnesses.  The  fiscal  year  1984 
budget  requests  about  $200  million  for 
research  on  space-based  partical  beam 
and  laser  programs.  According  to  the 
testimony  we  received,  there  are  real 
limitations  to  how  much  you  could 
practically  accelerate  these  concept 
explorations.  Their  response  to  a 
direct  question  about  whether  the  ciu-- 
rent  effort  is  sufficient  was  "Yes,  it 
is."  This  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  im- 
pression left  by  the  President's  speech. 

Even  if  major  technological  and  cost 
problems  for  strategic  defense  systems 
were  overcome,  other  questions 
remain.  E^rentual  deployment  of  such 
'systems  would  be  a  violation  of  the 
ABM  Treaty,  the  only  arms  control 
agreement  addressing  specific  systems 
we  have  successfully  negotiated  with 
the  Soviets.  Its  abrogation  would  have 
serious  long-term  implications  for  the 
entire  arms  control  process.  In  addi- 
tion, space  systems  could  also  violate 
the  Test  Ban  Treaty  of  1963  and  the 
Outer  Space  Treaty  of  1967.  If  the  So- 
viets fear  we  are  rushing  forward  with 
such  a  system,  they  would  be  tempted 
to  try  to  beat  us  to  the  punch. 

The  President  aclmowledged  that  if 
defensive  systems  are  paired  with  of- 
fensive systems,  they  can  be  viewed  as 
fostering  an  aggressive  policy,  but  he 
apparently  dismisses  this  danger.  I  do 


not  think  we  can  dismiss  the  destabi- 
lizing possibilities  of  such  a  develop- 
ment program.  In  addition,  such  sys- 
tems could  spark  a  space  arms  race. 
The  June  1982  edition  of  Air  Force 
magazine  notes  that  Defense  Depart- 
ment scientists  testified  that  a  laser 
battle  station  would  be  vulnerable  to  a 
space  mine  or  fellow  traveler,  either  a 
conventional  or  nuclear  armed  weapon 
that  could  be  detonated  either  by 
ground  command  or  preprograming. 
One  of  the  Pentagon's  top  scientists 
recently  testified  that  no  matter 
where  a  weapons  system  is  based,  "if  it 
is  important  enough,  it  can  be  success- 
fully attacked." 

We  could  well  see  a  second  crash 
program  to  provide  defenses  for  our 
defensive  systems  soon  after  they  were 
deployed,  resulting  in  a  never-ending, 
spiraling  arms  race  that  would  drain 
billions  of  dollars  from  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury and  provide  virtually  no  increase 
in  security. 

Certainly  a  continuation  of  our  ex- 
amination of  the  possible  use  of  strate- 
gic systems  is  warranted.  But  to  i>or- 
tray  them  as  the  light  at  the  end  of 
the  tunnel  of  the  nuclear  arms  race  Is 
both  misleading  and  dangerous,  even 
for  a  self -described  incurable  optimist. 
We  need  to  aggressively  pursue  arms 
control  efforts  now,  not  depend  on  a 
star  wars  defense  program  in  the  far 
distant  future  to  solve  all  our  prob- 
lems.* 
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THE  FREEZE  DEBATE 

(Mr.  PRICE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Sunday  Washington  Post  had  a  brief 
but  telling  editorial  on  the  nuclear 
freeze  debate  which  I  think  all  Mem- 
bers should  read.  I  think  Members  will 
agree  that  the  Post  cannot  exactly  be 
characterized  as  superhawkish,  and 
the  Post  says  of  the  nuclear  freeze 
movement: 

The  letter  of  the  movement  honors 
mutual  negotiated  cuts.  But  its  spirit  is  pat- 
ently unilateralist:  No  more  nukes.  A  freeze, 
or  a  close  approach  to  one.  would  undercut 
not  only  Mr.  Reagan's  negotiating  program 
but  also  the  freeze's  own. 

The  freeze  debate  illustrates  that 
the  language  of  the  resolution  can  be 
interpreted  almost  any  way  one 
wishes.  But  as  I  said  in  my  remarks 
during  the  debate,  the  important 
thing  is  not  how  we  might  comfortably 
Interpret  it  but  how  it  might  be  per- 
ceived by  the  Soviets  and  by  our  allies 
in  Europe. 

I  believe  the  Post  is  correct  when  it 
says  that  we  should  put  aside  the 
freeze  and  get  on  with  arms  control. 

The  editorial  follows: 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  lUx.  20, 1983] 
Thk  Freeze  DsBATx 

As  a  vehicle  of  generalized  protest,  the  nu- 
clear freeze  proposal  has  had  one  Immediate 
effect:  It  has  helped  induce  Ronald  Reagan 
to  start  adjusting  some  of  his  arms  control 
positions.  He  has  toned  down  his  statements 
on  nuclear  war  and  begun  to  explore  com- 
promise in  the  Euromlasile  talks.  The  freeze 
proposal  has  also  become  an  agent  of  nucle- 
ar education  for  Congress.  But  In  our  view 
the  proposal  itself  still  amounts  to  bad 
public  policy.  This  has  to  be  said  despite  the 
improvements  made  in  the  freeze  resolution 
in  the  House  debate,  which  resumes  in  two 
weeks. 

It  is  good  that  the  larger  strategic  goal 
now  Inscribed  in  the  resolution  is  "essential 
equvalence  In  overall  nuclear  cababilities"— 
a  vague  formula  but  one  acceptable  to  many 
if  not  most  conservatives.  The  resolution  no 
longer  assumes,  simplistically,  that  Mr. 
Reagan  can  abandon  his  START  priority  of 
reductions  in  strategic  forces  and  bring  into 
being  "an  immediate,  mutual  and  verifiable 
freeze":  it  acknowledges  that  it  remains  to 
be  decided  "when  and  how"  to  achieve  this 
goal. 

A  larger  difficulty  is  revealed,  however,  by 
the  "special  attention"  the  resolution  now 
accords  to  "destabilizing  weapons,"  those 
that  give  either  side  a  first-strike  capability. 
This  language  goes  to  a  major  and  central 
defect  of  a  freeze— that  It  would  block  new 
programs  designed  to  take  Soviet  and  Amer- 
ican nuclear  forces  off  a  hair  trigger,  to 
create  more  "stability."  The  term  "arms 
race"  can  Ise  very  loaded:  weapons  that  are 
less  vulnerable  and  therefore  less  prone  to 
being  fired  first  in  a  crisis  can  settle  the  su- 
perpowers down.  If  the  freeze  p)eople  are  se- 
rious about  the  perils  of  "destabilizing 
weapons,"  they  must  do  more  than  add  to 
their  resolution  a  paragraph  inconsistent 
with  its  basic  proposition. 

The  Stratton  amendment,  barely  defeated 
on  the  House  floor,  illuminated  a  second 
crippling  defect  of  the  freeze— its  equivoca- 
tion concerning  what  new  weapons  would  be 
permissible  during  the  time  it  took  (one 
year?  several?)  to  negotiate  this  freeze.  The 
Reagan  "modernization"  proposals  make 
this  question  urgent.  To  the  extent  that 
they  have  addressed  it,  freeze  advocates 
tend  to  say  that  each  new  system  should  be 
judged  on  its  merits.  But  it  is  not  easy  to 
find  new  systems  in  which  they  see  merit. 
The  letter  of  the  movement  honors  mutual 
negotiated  cuts.  But  its  spirit  is  patently 
unilateralist:  no  more  nukes.  A  freeze,  or  a 
close  approach  to  one,  would  imdercut  not 
only  Mr.  Reagan's  negotiating  program  but 
also  the  freeze's  own. 

The  freeze  resolution  welcomes  "concur- 
rent and  complementary  arms  control  pro- 
posals." Sounds  fine.  Imagine,  however,  the 
likeliest  first  Reagan  arms  control  deal,  one 
removing  some  Soviet  Euromissiles  but  de- 
ploying some  American  ones.  Under  a  literal 
freeze,  there  could  be  no  deal.  Here  is  one 
more  reason  to  put  aside  the  freeze.  Arms 
controllers  can  do  better. 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  order  of  the  House  of  today, 
the  Chair  declares  the  House  in  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair.  The 
bells  will  be  rung  15  minutes  before  re- 
convening. 

The  Chair  would  advise  Members 
that  the  House  will  be  reconvened  in 


session  probably  sometime  subsequent 
to  4  o'clock  this  afternoon. 

The  House  is  in  recess. 

Accordingly  (at  1  o'clock  and  15  min- 
utes p.m.),  the  House  stood  in  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


D  2220 

AFTER  RECESS 

The  recess  having  expired,  the 
House  was  called  to  order  by  the 
Speaker  at  10  o'clock  and  25  minutes 
p.m. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires 
to  announce  that  pursuant  to  clause  4 
of  rule  I,  the  Speaker  signed  the  fol- 
lowing enrolled  bills  during  the  recess: 

H.R.  1718.  An  act  making  appropriations 
to  provide  productive  employment  for  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  jobless  Americans,  to 
hasten  or  initiate  Federal  projects  and  con- 
struction of  lasting  value  to  the  nation  and 
its  citizens,  and  to  provide  humanitarian  as- 
sistance to  the  indigent  for  fiscal  year  1983, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.J.  Res.  64.  Joint  resolution  to  commemo- 
rate the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Amity  and  Com- 
merce between  Sweden  and  the  United 
States. 

FURTHER  liCESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed 
without  amendment  a  conciu-rent  reso- 
lution of  the  House  of  the  following 
title: 

H.  Con.  Res.  94.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  an  adjournment  of  the  House 
from  March  24  to  April  5,  1983,  and  an  ad- 
journment of  the  Senate  from  March  24  or 
March  25  to  April  S,  1983. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  fol- 
lowing title,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  926.  An  act  to  establish  uniform  nation- 
al standards  for  the  continued  regulation, 
by  the  several  States,  of  commercial  motor 
vehicle  width  on  interstate  highways. 


UNIFORM  NATIONAL  STAND- 
ARDS FOR  REGULA-nON  OF 
COMMERCIAL  MOTOR  VEHICLE 
WIDTH  ON  INTERSTATE  HIGH- 
WAYS 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  Senate  bill  (S.  926) 
to  establish  uniform  national  stand- 
ards for  the  continued  regulation,  by 
the  several  States,  of  commercial 
motor  vehicle  width  on  interstate 
highways. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Califomia? 


Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv-  , 
ing  the  right  to  object,  I  do  not  intend 
to  object,  but  I  take  the  time  for  the 
purpose  of  yielding  to  the  gentleman 
from  Califomia  so  that  he  can  tell  the 
House  what  we  are  doing. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  SNYDER.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  California. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
bill  we  are  taking  from  the  Speaker's 
table  Is,  I  believe,  noncontroversial.  Its 
effect  is  simply  to  move  up  the  date, 
from  October  1  to  April  6,  when  102- 
inch  vehicles  will,  with  reasonable  cer- 
taintly,  be  able  to  operate  on  certain 
roads  around  the  country. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Surface 
Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1982, 
A  highway  network  is  being  estab- 
lished on  which  trucks  with  48-foot 
trailers  and  28-foot  doubles  will  be 
permitted  to  travel.  That  provision 
will  take  effect  on  April  6;  90  days 
after  the  bill's  enactment. 

In  the  transportation  appropriations 
bill  for  fiscal  year  1983,  a  provision 
was  included  which  would  impose 
sanctions  on  States  that  impose  vehi- 
cle width  restrictions  of  less  than  102 
inches  on  certain  Federal-aid  high- 
ways. The  sanction  available  to  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  for  non- 
compliance is  the  withholding  of  a 
State's  interstate  construction  appor- 
tionment. Because  the  next  such  ap- 
portionments will  not  be  made  until 
October  1,  that  can  be  viewed  as  the 
date  of  the  provision  when  States 
must  effectively  come  into  compliance. 

It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention 
and  to  the  attention  of  others  that,  be- 
cause of  the  conflict  in  dates  on  which 
the  length  and  width  provisions  can  be 
expected  to  be  fully  utilized,  orders  for 
longer,  wider  trailers  are  being  post- 
poned, throwing  the  truck  trailer  man- 
ufacturing industry  into  chaos,  and 
thousands  of  their  employees  out  of 
work. 

The  reason  for  this  is  simple.  Truck- 
ing companies  are  loath  to  order  the 
longer  trailers  they  will  be  able  to  use 
on  April  6,  if  these  will  become  obso- 
lete on  October  1  when  they  will  be 
able  to  use  longer  trailers  that  are  102- 
inches  wide. 

I  have  been  advised  that  there  are 
presently  10,000  workers  unemployed 
in  the  trailer  manufacturing  industry, 
or  35  percent  of  the  work  force,  and 
that  more  are  expected  to  be  laid  off 
because  of  the  date  conflicts  I  have 
just  outlined.  Industry  officials  esti- 
mate that  enactment  of  the  legislation 
before  us  will  restore  10,000  jobs  and 
prevent  additional  layoffs. 

The  bill  itself,  passed  already  by 
unanimous  consent  in  the  other  body, 
is  simple.  It  prohibits  States,  other 
than  Hawaii,  from  establishing,  main- 
taining, or  enforcing,  width  limitation 
of  more  or  less  than  102  inches  on  the 
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Interstate  Ss^stem  or  other  qualifying 
Federal-aid  highways  with  traffic 
lanes  designed  to  be  a  width  of  12  feet 
or  more  as  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation.  The  exemp- 
tion for  Hawaii  arises  from  the  fact 
that  there  are.  I  am  old,  about  150 
pineapple  trucks  presently  operating, 
without  apparent  difficulty,  with  108- 
inch  widths  in  that  State.  Under  the 
present  provision  included  in  the  fiscal 
year  1983  transportation  appropria- 
tions bill,  it  is  uncertain  whether  that 
practice  would  be  permitted  to  con- 
tinue. 

In  a  notice  of  policy  statement  print- 
ed in  the  Federal  Register  on  Febru- 
ary 3.  routes  designated  are  those  on 
the  Interstate  System,  and  4  or  more 
lane  divided  highways  on  the  primary 
system  that  are  fully  access-controUed. 
or  other  roads  on  the  Federal-aid  pri- 
mary system  that  comply  with  safety 
and  operational  requirements,  such  as 
traffic  lanes  designed  to  be  at  least  12- 
feet  wide. 

Absent  special  permitting,  this  bill 
establishes  102  inches  as  the  maxi- 
mum allowable  width  for  trucks  and 
buses  using  these  highway  systems. 

The  intent  of  the  legislation  Is  that 
subsequent  to  April  6,  1983,  and  before 
a  State  changes  its  law  to  comply  with 
the  new  width  requirement,  it  can  en- 
force its  State  law  consistent  with  this 
bill.  In  other  words,  a  State  can  en- 
force its  existing  law  against  vehicles 
that  exceed  102  inches. 

In  moving  the  date  to  April  6,  this 
bill  would  prevent  a  State  from  adopt- 
ing a  width  provision  of  other  than 
102  Inches.  Present  law  would  allow 
States  to  have  some  other  width  limi- 
tation, but  only  at  the  penalty  of  very 
severe  sanctions. 

The  important  thing  to  consider 
about  the  bill  is  this;  it  moves  up  by 
about  6  months  the  date  on  which  we 
are  likely  to  see  the  more  efficient  102- 
inch-width  trucks  on  o\u  Interstate 
System  and  other  major  Federal-aid 
highways.  And  in  so  doing,  we  may  be 
restoring  10.000  Jobs  to  the  national 
work  force  and  preventing  additional 
layoffs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  a 
moment  to  discuss  one  aspect  of  this 
bilL  Concern  was  raised  that  preemp- 
tion of  State  laws  on  April  6,  1983, 
might  leave  the  States  in  a  position 
where  they  would  be  uinable  to  enforce 
any  width  limitation  on  vehicles  which 
are  wider  than  102  inches  until  such 
time  as  the  States  changed  their  laws. 
For  this  reason,  it  was  decided  to  add 
language  to  the  bill  making  it  clear 
that  States  could  continue  to  enforce 
their  laws  against  vehicles  which 
exceed  102  inches  in  width  even 
though  the  State  law  was  preempted 
by  section  416(a).  The  language  agreed 
to  was  inserted  in  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 416  as  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule  set  forth  in  that  subsection.  Un- 
fortunately, other  language  which  was 


being  considered  as  an  alternative  to 
the  "except"  clause  was  inadvertently 
included  in  the  Senate  bill  as  passed 
the  Senate.  Section  416(d)  is  intended 
to  have  the  same  effect  as  the 
"except"  clause  in  section  416(a).  We 
decided  to  pass  the  bill  in  its  current 
form,  with  duplicative  language,  in 
order  to  assure  that  the  bill  goes  to 
the  President  for  signature  before  the 
Easter  recess  and  prior  to  April  6. 
1983. 

D  2230 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  S.  926  and  urge  its 
prompt  passage  without  amendment. 
This  Is  a  modest  but  necessary  meas- 
ure Intended  to  remedy  a  troublesome 
consistency  in  transportation  law 
passed  by  the  Congress  last  year. 

Essentially,  it  is  intended  to  restate 
and  give  effect  to  congressional  intent 
embodied  in  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation Appropriations  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1983,  which  unfortunately  was 
flawed  by  inconsistency  with  other 
provisions  of  law.  This  has  created  dif- 
ficulties in  administration  of  the  law 
and  hardship  for  segments  of  industry 
affected— truck  manufacturers  and 
dealers,  and  the  trucking  industry. 

I  will  be  specific.  The  purpose  of  sec- 
tion 321  of  the  Appropriations  Act  was 
to  establish  a  uniform,  nationwide  ve- 
hicle-width limitation  of  102  inches. 
We  on  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  had  no 
problem  with  the  policy.  There  are 
ample  safeguards  in  that  vehicles  102 
inches  wide  are  limited  to  12-foot 
lanes,  and  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation determines  the  routes  on  which 
such  vehicles  can  operate  in  addition 
to  the  interstate  system.  And  buses 
102  inches  wide  already  operate  exten- 
sively on  highways  on  the  Federal-aid 
system.  We  had,  in  fact,  been  in  the 
process  of  legislating  a  similar  change 
through  our  authorizing  legislation 
when  the  Appropriations  Act  appeared 
to  render  the  Issue  moot. 

The  means  chosen  in  the  appropria- 
tions bill  to  achieve  compliance  were 
sanctions  in  the  form  of  the  withhold- 
ing of  interstate  construction  appor- 
tionments in  case  of  noncompliance. 
And,  to  give  the  States  sufficient  time 
to  bring  their  own  laws  into  compli- 
ance with  the  new  Federal  require- 
ment, the  appropriations  amendment 
further  provided  that  no  apportion- 
ments could  be  withheld  imtQ  October 
1,  1983,  the  next  date  on  which  Feder- 
al-aid highway  fimds  are  apportioned. 

One  problem  has  arisen,  however, 
from  the  fact  that  the  Surface  Trans- 
portation Assistance  Act  of  1982  also 
affected  truck  dimensions  by  prescrib- 
ing certain  minimum  vehicle  lengths. 
These  take  effect  on  April  6,  1983,  and 
rely  on  Federal  preemption  as  the 
compliance  mechanism  rather  than 
sanctions  In  the  form  of  a  withholding 
of  apportionments. 


Thus,  we  have  an  inconsistency  In 
the  administration  of  truck  lengths 
and  widths:  Different  effective  dates 
and  different  compliance  provisions.  It 
is  hardly  surprising  that  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration  regards  the 
truck  size  and  weight  amendments  as 
being  among  the  most  difficult  of  the 
1982  provisions  to  administer. 

Another  problem  has  affected  the 
trucldng  industry— the  manufacturers, 
the  dealers,  and  the  trucking  compa- 
nies. Obviously,  demand  for  96-inch 
truclts  has  fallen  dramatically,  and  the 
hiatus  created  by  the  de  facto  October 
31  effective  date  has  served  as  a  deter- 
rent to  new  orders.  According  to  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration,  all 
but  a  handful  of  States  have  to  change 
their  laws  and  obviously  this  is  not 
going  to  happen  simultaneously.  The 
result:  Chaos. 

The  Truck  Trailer  Manufacturers 
Association  reports  that  10,000  people 
are  unemployed  in  the  industry— 35 
percent  of  the  total— and  further  lay- 
offs are  in  prospect.  This  figure  ex- 
cludes those  in  industries  which 
supply  the  trailer  manufacturers.  The 
industry  groups  say  these  10,000  Jobs 
will  be  restored  if  we  can  clear  up  the 
uncertainty.  In  one  company  alone, 
Fruehauf  Corp.,  the  largest  single 
trailer  manufacturer,  there  are  esti- 
mates that  5,000  jobs  will  be  restored 
and/or  preserved  by  enactment  of  this 
legislation. 

Another  problem  with  the  appro- 
priations language  is  that  it  ignores 
the  situation  in  Hawaii,  which  has  had 
108-inch  vehicles  grandfathered  in 
since  1956.  These  vehicles  are  used  on 
a  seasonal  basis,  for  hauling  agricul- 
tural products  like  pineapples  and 
sugar  cane,  and  do  not  cause  any  prob- 
lem to  my  knowledge.  Hawaii,  in  fact, 
is  the  only  State  which  has  permitted 
in  excess  of  102  inches  under  the 
grandfather  clause  and  therefore  is 
unique  in  that  respect. 

Apparently  the  appropriations  lan- 
guage might  inadvertently  prevent 
Hawaii  from  permitting  such  vehicles 
to  operate,  which  would  be  contrary  to 
law  in  effect  for  decades.  So  S.  926 
provides  an  exception  for  this  one  par- 
ticular case. 

Finally,  this  bill  would  resolve  a  po- 
tential problem  affecting  my  own 
State  of  Kentucky,  which  is  the  only 
State  in  the  country  whose  legislature 
does  not  meet  in  regularly  scheduled 
session  during  all  of  calendar  year 
1983.  A  flat  preemption  by  the  Federal 
statute  would  obviate  the  possible 
need  for  Kentucky  to  act  during  a  spe- 
cial session  of  the  legislature,  which 
may  be  difficult  to  convene  for  reasons 
having  nothing  to  do  with  truck  Issues. 

This  language  would  give  Kentucky 
the  opportunity  to  revise  its  laws  at 
the  first  available  opportunity,  at  a 
special  session  or  the  next  reg\ilar  ses- 
sion. 


Personally,  I  am  uncertain  whether 
you  could  construe  the  appropriations 
language  as  requiring  the  convening  of 
such  a  special  session.  I  would  hope 
that  the  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion would  have  some  discretion  in  the 
matter  beyond  October  1,  1983,  if  the 
need  arose. 

I  do  not  base  my  argiunent  for  this 
measure  more  strongly  on  the  basis  of 
the  Kentucky  situation,  however. 
There  are  some  grounds  for  expecta- 
tion that  Kentucky  State  statutes  pro- 
vide sufficient  latitude  for  administra- 
tive adjustment  of  truck  width  limita- 
tions to  conform  to  changes  in  Federal 
law  without  legislation.  But  this  is  not 
certain  by  any  means,  and  passage  of 
S.  926  would  serve  to  remove  that  un- 
certainty. 

One  last  point:  As  I  mentioned  previ- 
ously, it  will  obviously  take  some  time 
for  States  to  bring  their  laws  into  com- 
pliance. Most  States  will  probably  be 
able  to  do  so  by  October  1,  although 
some  States— like  Kentucky  which 
does  not  meet  In  regular  session 
during  1983— may  not  be  able  to 
change  their  laws  by  that  date.  I  want 
to  make  it  clear  that  it  is  the  intent  of 
Congress  that  States  be  allowed  to  en- 
force their  laws  to  the  extent  consist- 
ent with  this  bill  during  the  period  be- 
tween April  6,  and  the  time  the  State 
changes  its  law.  For  example.  It  is  our 
intent  for  a  State  with  a  96-inch  vehi- 
cle width  limitation  to  be  able  to  en- 
force its  law  against  a  108-inch  wide 
truck  after  April  6,  but  not  against  a 
102-inch  wide  truck. 

In  sum,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  measure  is 
merely  a  restatement  of  the  intent  of 
existing  law,  and  is  worded  to  over- 
come some  procedural  problems  which 
impede  its  orderly  implementation  and 
cause  unintended  hardships  as  I  have 
mentioned.  There  may  well  be  other 
problems  with  truck  size  and  weight 
provisions  of  recently  enacted  law 
which  we  may  have  to  address  subse- 
quently in  a  package  of  technical  or 
substantive  amendments.  This  bill 
does  not  address  those,  nor  was  it  in- 
tended to;  our  objective  is  prompt  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  without  protracted 
debate.  The  Senate  has  recognized  the 
need  and  has  acted  to  meet  its  respon- 
sibilities. I  urge  the  House  to  do  like- 
wise, pass  the  bill,  and  send  it  down- 
town to  the  President  for  signature. 
•  Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  S.  926,  a  bill  to  establish 
uniform  national  standards  for  the 
continued  regulation,  by  the  several 
States,  of  commercial  motor  vehicle 
width  on  Interstate  highways.  The 
purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  sjmchronlze 
the  effective  date  of  newly  enacted 
width  provisions  for  trucks  and  buses 
with  the  newly  enacted  length  provi- 
sions. 

The  new  length  provisions  become 
effective  on  April  6.  1983.  Under  the 
new  law,  longer  trucks  will  be  permit- 
ted to  travel  on  the  Interstate  High- 


way System  and  on  qualifying  high- 
ways on  the  Federal-aid  primary 
system.  The  new  length  provisions 
also  contain  specific  language  estab- 
lishing access  to  and  from  these  sys- 
tems for  specific  purposes.  Injunctive 
relief  is  available  in  any  situation 
where  a  State  does  not  comply  with 
the  Federal  law. 

The  new  width  provisions  provide 
that  102-inch  trucks  and  buses  can  be 
utilized  on  the  Interstate  Highway 
System  and  any  qualifying  highway  on 
the  Federal-aid  highway  system  on 
lanes  designed  to  be  12  feet  or  more.  If 
a  State  does  not  comply,  it  would  not 
receive  highway  fimds  from  the  Feder- 
al CJovemment.  The  next  apportion- 
ment wiU  be  October  1,  1983,  and  it  is 
anticipated  that  most  States  will 
comply  by  that  time.  There  is  no  clear 
statutory  language  on  access  for  wider 
trucks  to  and  from  the  Interstate 
Highway  System  or  the  qualifying 
Federal-aid  highways. 

As  a  practical  matter,  the  main  dif- 
ference in  the  application  of  the  two 
new  provisions  is  that  the  new  width 
provisions  will  become  effective  6 
months  after  the  new  length  provi- 
sions become  effective.  This  time  dis- 
crepancy has  created  severe  problems 
in  the  vehicle  manufacturing  industry 
because  transportation  companies  will 
not  place  orders  for  equipment  imtil 
both  provisions  are  effective. 

In  order  to  avoid  additional  serious 
interruptions  in  the  manufacture  of 
new  vehicles  and  the  additional  unem- 
ployment that  would  result,  the  bill 
would  move  the  effective  date  of  the 
new  width  provisions  to  April  6.  1983, 
so  that  its  effective  date  would  be  co- 
incidental with  that  of  the  new  length 
provisions.  In  addition,  it  eliminates 
the  potential  for  the  loss  of  highway 
funds  to  any  State  that  cannot  com- 
plete State  legislative  action  on  the 
new  width  provisions  before  October  1, 
1983. 

The  latter  is  accomplished  by 
making  the  new  Federal  law  applica- 
ble across-the-board,  and  by  substitut- 
ing injunctive  relief  for  the  withhold- 
ing of  Federal  highway  money. 

The  bill  also  incorporates  the 
"access"  langtiage  from  the  length 
provision  so  that  there  is  clear  statuto- 
ry guidance  on  this  matter. 

The  law  remains  unchanged  with  re- 
spect to  the  requirement  that  the  102- 
inch  vehicles  can  operate  on  only 
those  segments  of  the  Interstate 
System  and  the  Federal-aid  system 
that  have  lanes  designed  to  a  width  of 
12  feet  or  more. 

The  clear  intent  of  the  bill  is  to 
allow  vehicles  up  to  102-inches  wide  to 
use  the  Interstate  System  and  that 
portion  of  the  Federal-aid  system  that 
is  designated  by  the  Secertary  and 
only  on  lanes  that  are  designed  to  be 
12  feet  or  more.  Absent  special  permit- 
ting or  special  statutory  exception,  the 
bill  Is  meant  to  establish  102  inches  as 


the  maximum  allowable  width  for 
trucks  and  buses  utilizing  these  two 
highway  systems. 

It  is  the  plain  intent  of  the  Congress 
that  subsequent  to  April  6,  1983,  and 
before  a  State  changes  its  law  to 
comply  with  the  new  102-inch  require- 
ment, it  can  enforce  its  State  law  con- 
sistent with  this  bill.  In  other  words,  a 
State  can  enforce  its  existing  law 
against  vehicles  that  exceed  102 
inches. 

This  bill  permits  implementation  of 
the  new  length  and  width  provisions 
in  a  more  orderly  manner.  Moreover, 
it  will  help  eliminate  any  serious  dis- 
ruption in  the  manufacturing  of  vehi- 
cles for  the  truck  and  bus  industries. 
For  these  reasons,  I  strongly  urge  the 
House  to  approve  it.« 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 

S.  926 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentativet  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreu  attembled.  That  (a) 
part  B  of  title  IV  of  the  Surface  TransporU- 
tion  Assistance  Act  of  1982  (49  U.S.C.  2311 
et  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"COKICERCIAI.  MOTOR  VKRICLZ  WUITH 
UmTATIOM 

"Sic.  416.  (a)  No  SUte,  other  than  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  shall  establish,  maintain,  or 
enforce  any  regulation  of  commerce  which 
Imposes  a  vehicle  width  limitation  of  more 
or  less  than  102  Inches  on  any  segment  of 
the  National  System  of  Interstate  and  De- 
fense Highways,  or  any  other  qualifying 
Federal-aid  highway  as  designated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  with  traffic 
lanes  designed  to  be  a  width  of  twelve  feet 
or  more;  except  that  a  State  may  continue 
to  enforce  any  regulation  of  commerce  in 
effect  on  April  6.  1963,  with  respect  to 
motor  vehicles  that  exceed  102  inches  in 
width  until  the  date  on  which  such  State 
adopts  a  regulation  of  commerce  which 
complies  with  the  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
this  section  or  any  other  provision  of  law, 
certain  safety  devices  which  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  determines  are  necessary 
for  safe  and  efficient  operation  of  motor  ve- 
hicles shall  not  be  included  in  the  calcula- 
tion of  width. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
this  section  or  any  other  provisions  of  law,  a 
State  may  grant  special  use  permit  to  motor 
vehicles  that  exceed  102  Inches  in  width. 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law  and  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  a  State  shall  have  authority 
to  enforce  a  commercial  vehicle  width  limi- 
tation of  102  inches  on  any  segment  of  the 
National  System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways,  or  any  other  qualifying  Federal- 
aid  highway  as  designated  by  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation,  with  traffic  lanes  de- 
signed to  be  a  width  of  twelve  feet  or  more. 

"(e)  The  provisions  of  tills  section  shall 
take  effect  on  April  6, 1983.". 
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(b)  The  beading  of  Put  B  of  title  IV  of 
the  Surface  Transportation  Assistance  Act 
of  1982  is  amended  by  inserting  "amo 
Width"  immediately  after  "Length". 

Sr.  3.  Section  321  of  the  E>epartment  of 
TransporUtion  and  Related  Agmcies  Ap- 
propriations Act.  1983  (Public  Law  97-369; 
96  SUt  1784)  te  repealed. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  parsed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Spealter.  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
Senate  bill  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JMI 


EXTENDING  EXPIRATION  DATE 
OP  THE  DEFENSE  PRODUC- 
TION ACT  OP  1950 

Mr.  LaPALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  2112)  to 
extend  by  6  months  the  expiration 
date  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1950,  with  Senate  amendments  there- 
to, and  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

That  (a)  the  first  sentence  of  section  7n(a) 
of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950  (50 
U.S.C.  App.  2166(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "March  31,  1983"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "September  30. 
1988":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  ",  title  III,", 
(b)  Section  717(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 

by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"Title  III  of  this  Act  and  all  authority  con- 
ferred thereunder  shall  terminate  at  the 
close  of  September  30, 1983.". 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to 
extend  the  expiration  date  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950.". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall 
not  object,  I  make  this  reservation  just 
for  the  purpose  of  yielding  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  so  that  he 
might  explain  to  the  House  why  this 
particular  request  is  made. 

Mr.  LaPALCE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  action  I  am  propos- 
ing today  is  designed  to  do  just  one 
thing— to  make  certain  that  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  of  1950  does  not 
expire  on  March  31,  which  is  during 
the  Easter  district  work  period. 

Two  days  ago,  the  House  adopted  in 
a   fully   bipartisan   vote,   H.R.    2112. 


which  would  extend  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  for  6  months. 

The  Senate  last  night  amended  that 
bill  to  extend  certain  titles  of  that  act 
by  5  years.  As  I  stated  on  Tuesday,  the 
result  of  such  a  Senate  amendment 
would  inevitably  result  in  the  DPA 
lapsing.  Therefore,  this  amendment 
would  reinstate  the  House  position 
which  was  approved  2  days  ago,  and 
send  it  back  to  the  Senate  for  their 
consideration. 

Once  again,  I  want  to  make  it  per- 
fectly clear  to  the  House  that  a  mul- 
tiyear  extension  is  certainly  possible 
after  the  Subcommittee  on  Economic 
Stabilization  completes  a  series  of 
hearings  in  mid-April  and  then  pro- 
ceeds to  markup  legislation. 

It  is  also  my  understanding  that  at 
this  point  the  Senate  will  accept  the 
House  position  and  thereby  assure 
that  this  important  act  does  not 
expire. 

Mr.  SHUMWAY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  explanation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

REPORT    ON    RESOLUTION    PRO- 
VIDING   POR    CONSIDERATION 
OP  H.R.   1437.  CALIFORNIA  WIL- 
DERNESS ACT  OF  1983 
Mr.  BEILENSON,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged 
report  (Rept.  No.  98-46)  on  the  resolu- 
tion (H.  Res.  154)  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  1437) 
entitled    the    "California    Wilderness 
Act  of  1983,"  which  was  referred  to 
the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


ELECTION  OP  HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

AS    SPEAKER     PRO    TEMPORE 

DURING  THE  ABSENCE  OP  THE 

SPEAKER 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  153)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideratioiL 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

B.  Ris.  153 

Resolved,  That  Honorable  Jim  Wright,  a 
RepresenUtive  from  the  State  of  Texas,  be. 
and  he  Is  hereby,  elected  Speaker  pro  tem- 
pore during  the  absence  of  the  Speaker. 

Resolved,  That  the  President  and  the 
Senate  be  notified  by  the  Clerk  of  the  elec- 
tion of  Honorable  Jim  Wright  as  Speaker 
pro  tempore  during  the  absence  of  the 
Speaker. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ELECTION  AS  MEMBER  OF  COM- 
MITTEE ON  EDUCATION  AND 
LABOR 

Mr.  FOloEY.  Mr.  Si>eaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Democratic  Caucus,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  privileged  resolution  (H. 
Res.  152)  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  152 
Res<aved,     That     the     following-named 
Member  be,  and  is  hereby  elected,  to  the 
following  standing  committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives: 

Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  Gary 
L.  Ackerman,  New  York. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


SWEARING  IN  OP  HON.  JIM 
WRIGHT  AS  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE  DURING  ABSENCE 
OF  THE  SPEAKER 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  asks  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright) 
to  assume  the  chair. 

Mr.  WRIGHT  assumed  the  chair 
and  took  the  oath  of  office  adminis- 
tered to  him  by  the  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
O'Neill). 

ANNOUMCEM ENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  would  be  happy  to  recognize 
any  Member  who  has  a  1-minute 
speech  while  we  are  waiting  for  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  to 
report. 


JAPANESE  TRADE  PROBLEMS 

(Mr.  GIBBONS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know 
we  are  all  waiting  for  the  report  from 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
about  the  social  security  bill.  The  con- 
ference is  over,  the  bill  has  been 
agreed  to  by  the  House  and  Senate.  I 
think  practically  all  the  House  confer- 
ees signed  the  conference  report,  and 
as  soon  as  it  comes  in  the  door  we  can 
begin  to  act. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  not  what  I 
rose  to  talk  about,  but  we  have  to  have 
a  little  action  here  while  we  wait  for 
this  conference  report  to  come  in,  and 
I  thought  this  would  be  a  worthwhile 
time  to  talk  about  something  that  has 
been  in  the  backs  of  all  of  our  minds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  planned  to  leave 
here  about  12  o'clock  earlier  today  to 
go  to  Japan  during  the  Easter  district 
work  period  and  to  work  on  some  of 
the  trade  problems  that  we  have  with 
Japan.  I  think  all  of  us  recognize  that 
we  have  some  serious  problems  with 


our  Japanese  trading  competitors,  and 
these  are  things  that  we  have  got  to 
find  a  solution  to. 

Their  technique  of  targeting  Ameri- 
can industry  or  targeting  industry  or 
targeting  a  market  has  been  a  vexa- 
cious  problem  that  we  are  trying  to 
learn  about  how  they  do  it  and  what 
kind  of  remedy  we  can  have. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
has  started  earlier  this  year  some 
hearings,  some  rather  extensive  hear- 
ings on  trade  remedies,  how  do  we  pro- 
tect our  industries  legitimately  under 
the  general  agreement  on  tariffs  and 
trade,  how  do  we  protect  it  from 
unfair  trade  practices?  We  hope  to 
have  some  new  legislation  for  you  this 
year  on  that  subject. 

Those  of  you  who  have  been  here 
some  time  will  remember  that  we 
changed  these  laws  vastly  in  the  early 
1970's  and  then  vastly  again  in  the 
late  1970's.  The  bUls  passed  here  by 
large  margins,  but  we  still  have  prob- 
lems. 

The  Japanese  have  come  out  of 
World  War  II  with  a  very  vigorous 
economy.  Part  of  the  changes  that 
they  have  made  in  their  economy  were 
ideas  that  they  picked  up  from  the 
Germans  in  the  1920's  and  1930's.  and 
ideas  that  they  perfected  after  World 
War  II,  to  a  great  extent  under  our  di- 
rection and  tutelage.  After  World  War 
II,  it  was  our  policy  to  break  up  their 
large  farms  and  to  redistribute  the 
land.  We  did  that,  and  they  did  that, 
and  now  they  have  a  lot  of  farmers  to 
contend  with  who  have  a  powerful  po- 
litical influence  in  the  country.  Also, 
they  have  an  antitrust  law  that  we  im- 
posed upon  them  that  is  to  some 
extent  very  similar  to  our  antitrust 
law. 

I  realize  Members  are  anxious  to 
vote,  and  we  are  going  to  vote  as  soon 
as  we  get  something  to  vote  on.  I  am 
not  trying  to  take  up  time  just  to  talk. 

D  2240 

As  soon  as  we  get  something  to  vote 
on,  I  will  quit,  and  if  anyt>ody  else 
want  to  interrupt,  I  will  be  glad  to 
have  an  interruption. 

In  the  1940's  and  1950's,  as  a  result 
of  the  shortages  that  were  created  in 
Japan  and  as  a  result  of  the  pressures 
that  were  put  upon  them,  they  devel- 
oped a  great  many  new  institutions 
over  there— one  of  them  called  the 
Ministry  of  Trsule,  and  this  miniindus- 
try  or  mini-cabinet  position  or  mini- 
agency  in  the  Japanese  Government 
has  been  the  powerful  wellspring  of 
many  of  the  innovations  that  this 
country  has  carried  out.  Some  of  us 
believe  that  the  targeting  that  the 
Japanese  have  been  carrying  on,  all  of 
which  has  been  sanctioned  by  legisla- 
tion passed  by  the  Japanese  Parlia- 
ment, is  really  a  very  sophisticated 
form  of  subsidy,  one  that  perhaps  vio- 
lates our  law  and  also  violates  the  gen- 


eral agreement  on  tariffs  and  trade,  al- 
though it  is  very  difficult  to  prove. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  what  he  and 
his  committee  are  going  to  be  doing 
during  this  E^ter  period.  I  regret  that 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  eould  not 
go  along  with  them. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  will  be 
looking  into  the  disparity  or  the  prob- 
lem of  the  exchange  rate  between  the 
Japanese  yen  and  the  dollar? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Yes,  we  will.  And  let 
met  say  this:  That  that  is  a  very  seri- 
ous problem.  We  have  asked  the  Gov- 
ernment Accounting  Office  and  we 
have  asked  the  Treasury  to  investigate 
this  disparity  between  the  dollar  and 
the  yen,  the  vastly  weakened  yen  and 
to  some  extent  the  overvalued  dollar. 

The  information  that  comes  back  to 
us  is  that  they  can  find  no  direct  ma- 
nipulation. But  as  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  knows,  the  Caterpillar 
Tractor  Co.  in  his  district  has  been 
one  of  the  pioneers  in  working  on  this 
problem,  and  Mr.  Lee  Morgan,  the 
president  of  Caterpillar,  has  written  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  has 
sent  copies  of  his  letters  to  some  of  us 
on  the  Trade  Subcommittee  about 
what  he  believes  is  wrong  with  the 
Japanese  monetary  system.  That  is 
one  of  the  things  that  we  intend  to 
take  up  with  the  Prime  Minister  and 
the  Department  of  Finance  over  there. 
Their  Department  of  Finance  actually 
takes  the  place  of  our  Federal  Reserve 
and  our  Treasury  in  their  economic 
system. 

Mr.  Morgan's  analysis  of  the  situa- 
tion is  excellent,  and  it  falls  in  line 
with  some  of  the  latest  thinking  that 
we  have  seen  on  this  subject.  I  hope 
that  we  can  convince  the  Japanese 
that  they  should  perhaps  follow  the 
recommendations  that  are  in  Mr.  Mor- 
gan's letter.  He  makes  eight  points 
which  essentially  try  to  international- 
ize the  Japanese  currency.  Mr.  Morgan 
belives  that  the  Japanese  currency  is 
undervalued  by  about  50  percent. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  would  be  glad  to 
jield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
hope  that  the  gentleman  would  take 
along  some  members  other  than  free 
traders  so  that  the  Steel  Caucus  would 
be  represented  in  that  delegation. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  would  like  to  go  along,  all 
he  needs  to  do  is  grab  his  passport  and 
we  have  got  a  seat  for  him.  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  that  we 
would  be  delighted  to  have  him  go.  We 
are  taking  a  pretty  good  cross  section 
of  the  committee. 


Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
hope,  on  behalf  of  some  of  us  who  feel 
so  strongly  about  imports  and  who 
represent  areas  with  such  high  imem- 
ployment,  that  the  gentleman  will  be 
able  to  get  the  message  across  to  the 
Japanese  that  by  their  subsidizing 
their  steel  industry  and  shipping  steel 
to  us,  they  are  just  exacerbating  the 
trade  problem  and  we  will  be  forced  to 
put  some  sort  of  import  restrictions  on 
if  they  do  not  become  more  reasonable 
in  their  talks  with  the  United  States. 

I  hope  that  somebody  will  be  along 
to  carry  that  message  to  them  because 
it  is  so  frustrating  to  see  more  and 
more  imports  with  less  and  less  steel 
being  produced  in  this  country.  So  I 
would  hope  that  the  gentleman  would 
be  able  to  talk  to  them  about  that 
problem. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  We  certainly  will, 
and  I  can  assure  the  gentleman  of 
that.  We  have  a  whole  morning  set" 
aside  to  talk  with  their  steel  people, 
and  we  expect  to  talk  with  the  Prime 
Minister,  with  his  Cabinet,  and  with 
members  of  the  Japanese  Diet,  and 
discuss  these  matters  with  them  and 
bring  it  home  very  fairly  but  very 
firmly  that  we  wUl  not  tolerate  any 
unfair  trade  practices. 

As  I  say,  we  are  worried  and  I  am 
particularly  worried  about  this  idea  of 
targeting,  which  is  really  a  sophisticat- 
ed priority  setting  program  that  they 
have  been  carrying  on  really  ever  since 
after  World  War  II.  It  is  in  a  form  of 
subsidy,  a  very  disguised  form  of  subsi- 
dy, we  are  told,  and  if  it  is  and  we  can 
prove  it  is.  it  is  in  violation  of  our  law 
and  in  violation  of  the  General  Agree- . 
ment  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

I  am  sure  that  the  gentleman  knows ' 
I  have  met  with  leaders  in  the  steel  in-  • 
dustry  and  in  the  Steel  Caucus  to  try 
to  see  what  we  can  do  to  help  resolve 
these  matters.  I  am  concerned  that 
there  are  these  problems. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Gibbons)  for  the 
effort  he  is  undertaking  and  for  the 
continuation  of  the  existing  effort. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  both  he 
and  I  and  others  have  concerns  about 
citrus  products  and  red  meat  and  the 
quotas  that  are  set  by  the  Japanese  in 
that  respect.  I  understand,  as  the  gen- 
tleman does,  their  need  and  concern 
about  maintaining  some  food  inde- 
pendence in  that  nation,  but  I  would 
hope  that  perhaps  the  gentleman 
could  remind  them  of  some  of  the 
things  developed  by  our  own  Austra- 
lian and  New  Zealand  economists  that 
suggest  to  them  that  they  could  main- 
tain their  food  independence  while  in- 
creasing  our   quotas   or   eliminating 
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thoM  quotas  by  matntalnlng  domestic 
subskUes  for  their  own  prodiicerB  and 
In  part  financing  that  with  a  25-per- 
cent duty  on  our  own  products  that  we 
send  them. 

Mr.  OIBBON8.  Tes.  They  do  have 
quotas  on  citrus  products  and  on  beef. 
Both  of  these  are  in  violation  of  the 
General  Agre«nent  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade.  We  have  been  emphasizing  and 
wUl  continue  to  put  emphasis  on  get- 
ting these  removed. 

We  have  only  one  trouble,  though. 
The  United  States  has  been  function- 
ing for  2S  years  under  an  exception,  a 
waiver  granted  to  us  under  the  Gener- 
al Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade, 
but  nowhere  is  there  this  Idnd  of  dis- 
crimination against  our  products  such 
as  we  see  in  this  market.  It  is  a  part  of 
the  political  heritage  that  we  helped 
foster  on  them. 

When  we  broke  up  their  big  farms. 
we  gave  them  an  extremely  large  farm 
bloc  in  the  Japanese  Diet.  They  have 
some  300.000  citrus  growers,  for  in- 
stance, and  they  have  very  small 
farms.  About  an  acre  and  a  half  is  a 
large  citrus  farm  in  Japan,  and  there 
are  a  lot  of  small  cattle  raisers.  It  was 
a  part  of  our  land  reform  program 
after  World  War  H.  and  they  have  a 
very  strong  political  influence  in  the 
Japanese  Government. 

But  despite  all  that,  these  restraints 
are  not  Justified  and  they  should  be 
done  away  with,  and  we  wiU  continue 
to  push  on  that. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska. 

Ii4r.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  political  clout 
the  gentleman  is  speaking  about.  I  be- 
lieve it  Is  true  that  the  Japanese  Diet 
has  not  been  reapportioned  since  It 
was  established,  and  the  Liberal 
Democratic  Party  has  its  roots  and 
greatest  strength  in  rural  areas. 
Mr.  GIBBONS.  Yes,  that  is  correct. 
Mr.  BEREUTER.  But  I  would  hope 
that  perhaps  we  will  remind  them  that 
it  would  serve  well  their  consimiers  if 
we  could  bring  down  the  price  of  red 
meat  and  open  up  for  the  first  time 
orange  Juice  availability  to  the  Japa- 
nese, since  their  own  citrus  products 
are  not  conducive  to  the  production  of 
orange  Juice,  and  in  turn  they  could 
protect  their  own  Industry  by  duties 
they  continue  to  place  on  our  imports. 
Mr.  GIBBONS.  Yes. 
Mr.  BEREUTER.  Bfr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  special 
effort,  and  I  Just  wanted  to  add  these 
words  of  suggestion  to  him.  I  know  he 
is  better  informed  on  both  those  sub- 
jects than  I. 
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Let  me  say.  though,  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  that  perhaps 
the  most  serious  problem  we  face  is 
this  failure  to  have  a  proper  function- 
ing international  monetary  system, 
the  fact  that  every  day  100  billion  U.S. 
dollars  must  be  purchased  in  the  open 
currency  mariiet  so  that  the  world 
trade  can  go  on.  That  puts  a  premium 
on  the  American  dollar.  There  are  so 
many  of  them  in  demand.  That  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  the  American 
dollar  is  perhaps  overvalued  in  the 
market  for  sales  purposes. 

But  the  main  reason.  I  believe,  is 
that  the  Japanese  yen  has  never  been 
internationalized.  They  have  never 
completely  opened  up  their  currency 
system  or  their  monetary  system  so 
that  it  is  truly  an  International  mone- 
tary system,  such  as  the  dollar.  If  they 
do  that,  hopefully.  In  the  long  run- 
perhaps  not  in  the  short  run,  but  in 
the  long  run— their  yen  will  be 
strengthened.  It  will  be  accurately  re- 
flected in  the  maiicetplace.  And  then 
this  discrepancy  that  is  anywhere 
from  50  percent  to  at  least  20  percent 
undervalued  for  their  yen  will  correct 

Itself.        

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  mention  particuarly  of  the 
very  illiunlnating  letter  that  a  number 
of  us  received  from  the  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co., 
the  folks  who  have  given  the  matter  a 
great  deal  of  thought. 
Mr.  GIBBONS.  An  excellent  letter. 
Mr.  MICHEL.  And  to  know  that  the 
gentleman  and  his  contemporaries  on 
that  committee  have  read  that  sum- 
mary and  will  have  that  uppermost  in 
their  minds  during  their  trip  to  Japan 
and  will  be  very,  very  much  appreciat- 
ed. 

i  hate  to  Interrupt  this  very  Illumi- 
nating discussion  to  advise  our  friends 
over  in  the  other  body  that  we  are 
really  not  killing  time  uselessly  here 
but  that  we  are  waiting  for  some  sig- 
nificant papers  from  the  committee 
chairman,  and  that  is  the  reason,  be- 
cause we  recognize  full  well  that  after 
the  completion  of  the  conference 
report  here  In  the  House  It  will  have 
to  go  to  the  other  body  for  extensive 
discussion,  and  the  hour  is  already 
late.  But  I  do  want  to  thank  the  gen- 
tleman very  much  for  the  observations 
he  has  made  with  respect  to  the  trip 
to  Japan. 


EXPLANATION  OP  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  1900.  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  ACT  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1983 

(Mr.  CONABLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
occurs  to  me  that  while  we  are  waiting 
the  arrival  of  the  conference  report,  it 
Eoight  be  wise  to  try  to  cut  down  on 


the  time  of  the  body  by  explaining 
some  of  the  measures  that  are  in  the 
conference  report  so  that  I  wHl  not 
have  to  repeat  my  remarks  after  the 
papers  have  arrived.  It  does  seem  to 
me  that  there  is  reason  for  some  curi- 
osity about  the  contents  of  this  histor- 
ic document. 

We  are  at  the  end  of  a  long,  hard 
road  on  social  security,  and  we  have 
before  us  a  conference  report  which 
will  rescue  the  system  from  impending 
collapse  and  place  it  on  a  sound  foot- 
ing which  holds  a  promise  of  lasting 
soundness. 

Nobody  who  voted  for  this  measure 
when  it  passed  the  House  before  has 
any  reason  to  vote  against  the  confer- 
ence report.  In  my  opinion,  the  confer- 
ence report  represents  not  only  the 
best  of  the  House  measure  but  im- 
provement of  it.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
who  voted  against  it  before  wlU  recon- 
sider and  focus  on  the  improvements 
that  have  been  made  and  be  a  part  of 
this  historic  moment. 

The  report  is  very  close  to  the  bill. 
H.R.  1900.  which  was  passed  in  this 
Chamber  2  weeks  ago.  It  would  be  su- 
perfluous to  restate  all  of  those  provi- 
sions. Therefore,  I  will  confine  my  re- 
marks to  significant  changes  forged  in 
the  conference,  and  the  truly  major 
elements  of  the  compromise  agree- 
ment. 

The  report  differs  significantly  from 
the  House-passed  bill  in  these  re- 
spects, and  this  is  not  central  but  it  is 
of  Interest  to  the  Members.  I  am  sure: 
An  eiddltlon  which  would  stop  social 
security  benefits  to  alien  dependents 
and  survivors  who  have  l>een  outside 
the  United  States  for  6  consecutive 
months.  These  persons,  in  order  to  re- 
ceive any  benefits,  must  have  for  5 
years  been  residents  of  this  coimtry 
and  had  a  dependency  relationship 
with  the  primary  beneficiary  while 
they  were  in  this  country. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  effect  of  this 
proposal  is  to  prevent  the  addition  of 
dependents  after  an  alien  who  Is  oth- 
erwise qualified  for  benefits  leaves  the 
country.  It  does  not,  of  coiirse,  take 
away  the  benefits  from  such  an  alien, 
but  it  does  prevent  him  from  accruing 
beneficiaries  who  might  go  on  indefi- 
nitely and  never  have  been  in  the 
United  States  at  all  or  had  any  rela- 
tionship with  him  or  her  during  the 
period  of  time  when  they  were  accru- 
ing benefits  in  this  country. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Iiir.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  very  much  be- 
cause I  believe  the  conference  commit- 
tee has  done  a  great  service  suid  has 
said  to  Americans  that  we  are  not  only 
going  to  raise  some  taxes,  but  we  are 
going  to  clear  up  one  of  the  very 
major  and  glaring  problems  in  the  cur- 


rent law.  A  hard  currency  transfer  of 
workers'  dollars  out  of  that  trust  fund, 
particularly  to  the  dependent  of  a 
nonresident  alien  who  might  have 
been  here,  for  example,  as  a  student, 
has  now  been  eliminated  by  this 
action.  I  ccHnmend  the  gentleman  and 
I  want  to  thank  him  very  much  for 
this  improvement. 

Hi.  CONABLE.  I  know  my  friend 
has  had  a  very  creative  role  and  signif- 
icant role  in  this  area,  and  I  want  to 
assure  him  that  this  does  not  necessar- 
ily constitute  the  final  action. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Indeed. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  But  it  is  something 
that  the  conference  committee  could 
agree  on.  and  it  appeared  to  be  a  rea- 
sonable way  to  address  what  in  the 
view  of  many  people  has  become  a  se- 
rious abuse.  We  will  continue  to  follow 
up  on  this. 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  PEASK  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding,  and  I  commend  him  and 
the  other  conferees  for  that  section  of 
the  conference  report. 

As  the  gentleman  wiU  remember,  the 
gentleman  from  Bfinnesota  (Mr.  Freh- 
ZEL)  and  I  attempted  to  get  such  an 
amendment  in  in  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Correct. 

Mr.  PEASE.  Oiu-  amendment  was 
imperfect.  It  was  not  adopted  by  the 
committee.  I  am  happy  that  the 
Senate  and  the  conference  committee 
have  been  able  to  work  out  good  lan- 
guage. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's help  on  this  matter,  too. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  DAUB.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding,  and  I  would  say  that  I 
think  that,  of  all  of  the  possibilities, 
this  dependent  limitation  is  the  major 
structure  reform,  and  indeed  a  great 
deal  of  progress  has  been  made,  and  I 
think  every  Member  of  this  body  does 
appreciate  it 

Mx.  CONABLE.  It  is  a  good  addition. 
It  addresses  one  of  the  leading  com- 
plaints that  many  of  my  colleagues 
and  many  of  our  fellow  citizens  have 
lodged  against  social  security  and  its 
relationship  to  aliens. 

The  conference  agreement  also 
eliminates  old  age  and  siurlvor  insur- 
ance benefits  for  felons  during  their 
period  of  incarceration.  Benefits  for 
dependents  and  survivors  of  these  pris- 
oners would  not  be  affected,  but  felons 
would  not  receive  their  benefits  during 
the  period  of  incarceration.  Of  course, 
after  they  leave,  if  they  are  entitled  to 
the  benefits,  they  will  resimie  them. 
In  1980  similar  legislation  was  enacted 
which  applied  to  disability  insiumice 
benefits.  This  agreemoit  thus  provides 


that  OI8I  and  DI  benefits  for  incar- 
cerated felons  would  be  treated  identi- 
cally, and  I  believe  that  you  will  find 
that  many  of  your  constitutents  have 
been  concerned  about  this  particular 
provision  also.  It  is  in  fact,  in  my  view, 
a  strengthening  of  the  bill  that  this 
was  Included  in  the  conference. 

Hi.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
mian  from  New  York. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman.  As  he  knows, 
the  matter  he  is  discussing  is  of  great 
concern  to  our  constituents. 

If  I  could  retiun  to  the  first  matter 
the  gentleman  discussed  having  to  do 
with  aliens,  as  I  recall,  there  were  two 
sets  of  provisions  having  to  do  with 
social  security  and  aliens,  and  one  of 
them  was  the  Nichols  amendment  that 
would  prohibit  an  individual  who  is  an 
undocumented  alien  from  receiving 
any  social  security  benefits  if  that 
person  paid  into  the  system  while  in 
an  undocumented  status.  Could  the 
gentleman  tell  us  what  disposition  the 
conference  made? 

Ui.  CONABLE.  Yes;  that  was  con- 
sidered, of  course,  in  the  conference 
committee,  and  there  was  considerable 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  adminis- 
tration to  that  proposal  only  because 
of  fear  that  it  would  be  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  administer. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  deal  with 
the  problem  of  illegal  aliens,  and  per- 
haps in  connection  with  that  we  can 
do  something  further,  but  that  provi- 
sion was  dropped  out  of  the  bill  pri- 
marily for  adnilnistrative  reasons,  con- 
cern that  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration would  not  be  able  to  handle 
the  administrative  problems  that  such 
a  proposal  would  bring  up. 
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Mr.  FISH.  If  the  gentleman  would 
yield  further,  I  think  the  Senate 
amendment  Is  absolutely  appalling 
and  I  am  delighted  with  the  confer- 
ence result.  But  I  do  think  it  under- 
scores the  necessity  for  this  House  to 
act  in  this  session  of  Congress  on  the 
Simpson-Mazzoli  Immigration  Reform 
and  Control  Act. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  very  much. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  thank  my  friend 
for  his  comments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  the  House 
bill  provided  some  needed  improve- 
ments in  the  treatment  of  women 
under  the  system,  and  those  were  the 
improvements  that  were  included  in 
the  original  House  bill,  they  were  not 
changed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  rather  than  take  any 
further  time  of  the  House,  I  under- 
stand the  papers  are  now  present  and 
I  would  like  to  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  1  minute,  whatever  is 
unused.         

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  has  consumed  SO  seconds. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  HJL 
1900.  SOCIAL  SECDRITY  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1983 

Mr.  R08TENK0WSKI  submitted 
the  foUowlng  conferaioe  report  and 
statement  on  the  bill  (HJl.  1900)  to 
assure  the  solvency  of  the  social  secu- 
rity trust  funds,  to  reform  the  medi- 
care reimbursement  of  hoqrftals.  to 
extend  the  Federal  supplemental  c(nn- 
pensation  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: 

COHRXKRCX  Rktokt  (H.  Rxpt.  No.  9S-«7) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  ttie  dto- 
agreeinc  votes  of  the  tvo  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senat*  to  the  bill  (HJt 
1900)  to  assure  the  solvency  of  the  Soda! 
Security  Trust  Funds,  to  refonn  the  medi- 
care reimbursement  of  hospitals,  to  extend 
the  Federal  supplemental  oompenaatloo 
program,  and  for  other  purposes,  having 
met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  illmm 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

in  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the 
following: 

SaOKTTmE 

SEcnoN  1.  ThU  Act,  with  the  foOovdng 
table  of  contents,  may  be  cited  as  the  "Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1983". 

TABLE  or  CONTVm 

Sec  1.  ShoH  Htle. 

TITLE  I-PROVISIONS  AFFECTING  THE 
FINANCING  OF  THE  SOCUL  SECURI- 
TY SYSTEM 

Part  A—Coveraos 

Sec  101.  Coverage  of  newly  hired  Federal 
employees. 

Sec  102.  Covemge  of  employees  of  nonprofit 
organizations. 

Sec  103.  Duration  of  agreements  for  cover- 
age of  State  and  local  employ- 
ees. 

Part  B— Computation  or  BEmrrr  Amounts 

Sec  111.  Shift  of  cost-of-living  adjustments 
to  calendar  year  basis. 

Sec  112.  Cost-of-living  increases  to  be  based 
on  either  wages  or  prices 
(whichever  is  lower)  when  bal- 
ance in  OASDI  trust  funds  faUa 
below  specified  level 

Sec  lis.  Elimination  of  windfall  benefits 
for  individuals  receiving  pen- 
sions from  noneovered  employ- 
ment 

Sec  114.  Increase  in  old-age  insurance  bene- 
fit amounts  on  account  of  de- 
layed retirement 
Part  C—Rmvenux  Provisions 

Sec  121.  Taxation  of  social  security  and 
[tier  1]  railroad  retirement  ben- 
efits. 

Sec  122.  Credit  for  the  elderly  and  the  per- 
manently and  totally  disabled. 

Sec  123.  Acc^eratton  of  increases  in  FICA 
taxes;  1984  employee  tax  credit 

Sec  124.  Taxes  on  self-employment  income; 
credit  against  such  taxes. 

Sec  125.  Allocatioru  to  disability  insurance 
trust  fund. 
Part  D—BENsnTS  roR  Certain  SuRVivma, 
Divorced,  and  Disabled  Spouses 

Sec  131.  Benefits  for  surviving   divorced 
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tpoutes  and  disabled  loidows 
and  widoven  viho  remarry. 
See.  132.  Sntttiement  to  divorced  spouse'* 
benefila  before  entitlement  of 
intured  individual  to  benefits. 
Sec  liX  iTidexing    of    deferred    surviving 

spouse's  benefits. 
See.  134.  Limitation   on   benefit   reduction 
for  eariy  retirement  in  case  of 
disabled  widows  and  xDidoioers. 
Part  E— Mechanisms  To  Assure  Continued 
Benefit  Payments  in  Unexpectedly  Adverse 
Conditions. 
Sec  141.  Normalized  crediting  of  social  se- 
curity taxes  to  trust  funds. 
Sec  142.  Interfund  borrovHng  extension. 
Sec  143.  Recommendations    by    Board    of 
Trustees  to  remedy  inadequate 
balances  in  the  Social  Security 
Trust  Funds. 
Pakt  F— Other  FmAftcma  Amendments 
Sec  ISl.  Financing     of     noncontributory 

military  wage  credits. 
Sec  1S2.  Accounting  for  certain  unnegoti- 
ated  ctiecks  for  benefits  under 
the  social  security  program. 
Sec  1S3.  Float  periods. 

TITLE  II— ADDITIONAL  PROVISIONS  RE- 
LATING TO  LONG-TERM  FINANCING 
OF  THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  SYSTEM 
Sec  201.  Increase  in  retirement  age. 

TITLE  III-MISCELLANEOUS  AND 

TECHNICAL  PROVISIONS 

Part  A—EuMiNATiON  or  Gender-Based 

Distinctions 

Sec  301.  Divorced  husbands. 

Sec  302.  Remarriage  of  surviving  spouse 
before  age  of  eligibility. 

Sec  303.  Illegitimate  children. 

Sec  304.  Transitional  insured  status. 

Sec  305.  EqualUation  of  benefits  under  sec- 
tion 228. 

Sec  306.  Father's  insurance  benefits. 

Sec  307.  Effect  of  marriage  on  childhood 
disability  benefits  and  on  other 
dependents'  or  survivors'  bene- 
fits. 

Sec.  308.  Credit  for  certain  military  service. 

Sec  309.  Conforming  amendments. 

Sec  310.  Effective  daU  of  part  A. 
Part  B— Coverage 

Sec  321.  Coverage  of  employees  of  foreign 
affUiates  of  American  employ- 
ers. 

Sec  322.  Extension  of  coverage  by  interna- 
tional social  security  agree- 
ment 

Sec  323.  Treatment  of  certain  service  per- 
formed outside  the  United 
States. 

Sec  324.  Amount  received  under  certain  de- 
ferred compensation  and 
salary  reduction  arrangements 
treated  as  wages  for  PICA 
taxes. 

Sec  325.  Treatment  of  contributions  under 
simplified  employee  pensions. 

Sec.  326.  Effect  of  changes  in  names  of  State 
and  local  employee  groups  in 
Utah. 

Sec  327.  Effective  dates  of  international 
social  security  agreements. 

Sec  328.  Codification   of  Rowan   decision 
with  respect  to  meals  and  lodg- 
ing. 
Part  C— Other  AMENDMEins 
Sec  3)1.  Technical  and  conforming  amend- 
ments to  maximum  family  ben- 
efit provisioru. 
Sec  332.  Relaxation  of  insured  status  re- 
quirements for  certain  utorkers 
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previously  entitled  to  a  period 
ofdisabUity. 

Sec  333.  Protection  of  benefits  of  illegit- 
imate children  of  discMed 
beneficiaries. 

Sec  334.  One-monWi  retroactivity  of 
widow's  and  tDidotoer's  insur- 
ance benefits. 

Sec  335.  Nonassignability  of  benefits. 

Sec  336.  Use  of  death  certificates  to  prevent 
erroneous  benefit  payments  to 
deceased  individtials. 

Sec  337.  Public  pension  offset 

Sec  338.  Study  concerning  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration as  an  independ- 
ent agency- 
Sec  339.  Limitation  on  payments  to  prison- 
ers. 

Sec  340.  Limitations  on  payments  to  non- 
resident aliens. 

341.  Addition    of  public    members    to 
Trust  Fund  Board  of  Trustees. 

342.  Payments  schedule  by  State  and 
local  governments. 

Sec.  343.  Professors  of  clinical  medicine 
Sec.  344.  Earnings  shanng  implementation 
report 

345.  Veterans'  Administration    reorga- 
nization report 

346.  Social  security  cards. 

347.  Budgetary     treatment     of     Trust 
Fund  operations. 

348.  Liberalization  of  earnings  text 

TITLE  IV— SUPPLEMENTAL  SECURITY 

INCOME  BENEFITS 

Sec  401.  Increase   in   Federal  SSI  benefit 

standard. 
Sec  402.  Adjustments  in  Federal  SSI  pass- 
through  provisions. 
Sec.  403.  SSI  eligibility  for  temporary  resi- 
dents of  emergency  shelters  for 
the  homeless. 
Sec  404.  Disregarding    of   emergency    and 
other  in-kind   assistance  pro- 
vided  by  nonprofit   organiza- 
tions. 
Sec.  405.  Notification  with  respect  to  SSI 
program. 
TITLE  V— UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION  PROVISIONS 
Part  A— Federal  Supplemental 
Compensation 
Extension  of  program. 
Number  of  weeks  for  which  com- 
pensation payable 
Effective  date 

Training. 

505.  Coordination  with  trade  readjust- 
ment program. 
Part  B— Provisions  Relating  to  Interest 
and  Credit  Reductions 
Sec.  511.  Deferral  of  interest 
Sec.  512.  Cap  on  credit  reduction. 
Sec.  513.  Average     employer     contribution 

rate 
Sec.  514.  Date  for  payment  of  interest 
Sec.  515.  Penalty  for  failure  to  pay  interest 

Part  C— Miscellaneous  Provisions 
Sec  521.  Treatment  of  employees  providing 
services  to  educational  institu- 
tions. 
Sec.  522.  Extended  benefits  for  individuals 
who  are  hospitalized  or  on  jury 
duty. 
Sec.  523.  Voluntary  health  insurance  pro- 
grams permitted. 
Sec  524.  Treatment    of   certain    organiza- 
tions retroactively  determined 
to    be    described    in    section 
501<c)(3)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954. 


TITLE  VI-PROSPBCTIVE  PAYMENTS 
FOR  MEDICARE  INPATIENT  HOSPITAL 
SERVICES 
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Sec  501. 
Sec  502. 

Sec.  503. 
Sec.  504. 
Sec 


Sec  601. 


Sec.  602. 
Sec  603. 

Sec  604. 
Sec  605. 


Medicare  payments  for  inpatient 
hospital  services  on  the  basis  of 
prospective  rotes. 

Conforming  amendments. 

Reports,  experiments,  and  demon- 
stration projects. 

Effective  dates. 

Delay  in  provision  reUUing  to  hos- 
pital-based skilled  nursing  fa- 
cilities. 

Shift  in  medicare  premiums  to  co- 
incide with  cost-of-living  in- 
crease 

Section  1122  amendments. 


Sec  606. 

Sec  607. 

TITLE  I— PROVISIONS  AFFECTING  THE  FI- 
NANCING OF  THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
SYSTEM 

Part  A— Coverage 

COVERAGE  OF  NEWLY  HIRED  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  101.  <a)(l)  Section  210fa)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
paragraphs  <5)  and  (6)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"15)  Service  performed  in  the  employ  of 
the  United  States  or  any  instrumentality  of 
the  United  States,  if  such  service- 

"(A)  would  be  excluded  from  the  term  'em- 
ployment' for  purposes  of  this  title  if  the 
provisioru  of  paragraphs  (5)  and  (6)  of  this 
subsection  as  in  effect  in  January  1983  had 
remained  in  effect  and 

"(B)  is  performed  by  an  individual  who  (i) 
has  been  continuously  in  the  employ  of  the 
United  States  or  an  instrumentality  thereof 
since  December  31.  1983  land  for  this  pur- 
pose an  individual  who  returns  to  the  per- 
formance of  such  service  after  being  separat- 
ed therefrom  following  a  previous  period  of 
such  service  shall  nevertheless  be  considered 
upon  such  return  as  having  been  continu- 
ously in  the  employ  of  the  United  States  or 
an  instrumentality  thereof,  regardless  of 
whether  the  period  of  such  separation  began 
before  or  after  December  31,  1983,  if  the 
period  of  such  separation  does  not  exceed 
365  consecutive  days),  or  Hi)  is  receiving  an 
annuity  from  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
and  Disability  Fund,  or  benefits  (for  service 
as  an  employee)  under  another  retirement 
system  established  by  a  law  of  the  United 
States  for  employees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment (other  than  for  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services); 

except  that  this  paragraph  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to— 

"(i)  service  performed  as  the  President  or 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 

"(ii)  service  performed— 

"(I)  in  a  position  placed  in  the  Executive 
Schedule  under  sections  5312  through  5317 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

"Ill)  as  a  ru)ncareer  appointee  in  the 
Senior  Executive  Service  or  a  noncareer 
member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service  or 

"(III)  in  a  position  to  which  the  individ- 
ual is  appointed  by  the  President  (or  his  des- 
ignee) or  the  Vice  President  under  section 
105(a)(1).  106(a)(1),  or  107  (a)(1)  or  (b)(1)  of 
title  3.  United  States  Code  if  the  maximum 
rate  of  basic  pay  for  such  position  is  at  or 
above  the  rate  for  level  V  of  the  Executive 
Schedule. 

"(Hi)  service  performed  as  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  United  States,  an  Associate  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court  a  judge  of  a 
United  States  court  of  appeals,  a  judge  of  a 
United  States  District  Court  (including  the 
district  court  of  a  territory),  a  judge  of  the 
United  States  Claims  Court,  a  judge  of  the 
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United  Stales  Court  of  International  Trade. 
a  judge  of  the  United  States  Tax  Court  a 
United  States  magistrate,  or  a  referee  in 
bankruptcy  or  United  States  bankruptcy 
judge, 

"(iv)  service  performed  as  a  Member,  DeU- 
gate,  or  Resident  Commissioner  of  or  to  the 
Congress,  or 

"(V)  any  other  service  in  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  if  such 
service  is  performed  by  an  individual  who, 
on  December  31,  1983,  is  not  subject  to  sub- 
chapter III  of  chapter  83  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code; 

"(6)  Service  performed  in  the  employ  of 
the  United  States  or  any  instrumentality  of 
the  United  States  if  such  service  is  per- 
formed- 

"(A)  in  a  penal  institution  of  the  United 
States  by  an  inmate  thereof; 

"(B)  by  any  individual  as  an  employee  in- 
cluded under  section  5351(2)  of  titU  5. 
United  States  Code  (relating  to  certain  in- 
terns, student  nurses,  and  other  student  em- 
ployees of  hospitals  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment),  other  than  as  a  medical  or  dental 
intern  or  a  medical  or  dental  resident  in 
training;  or 

"(C)  by  any  individual  as  an  employee 
serving  on  a  temporary  basis  in  case  of  fire, 
storm,  earthquake  flood,  or  other  similar 
emergency; ". 

(2)  Section  210(p)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "provisions  of—"  and  all 
that  follows  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"provisions  of  subsection  (a)(5).". 

(b)(1)  Section  3121(b)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  striking  out 
paragraphs  (5)  and  (6)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(5)  service  performed  in  the  employ  of  the 
United  States  or  any  instrumentality  of  the 
United  States,  if  such  service— 

"(A)  would  be  excluded  from  the  term  'em- 
ployment' for  purposes  of  this  title  if  the 
provisions  of  paragraphs  (5)  and  (6)  of  this 
subsection  as  in  effect  in  January  1983  had 
remained  in  effect  and 

"(B)  is  performed  by  an  individual  who  (i) 
has  been  continuously  in  the  employ  of  the 
United  States  or  an  instrumentality  thereof 
since  DecerrOter  31,  1983  (and  for  this  pur- 
pose an  individual  who  returns  to  the  per- 
formance of  such  service  after  being  separat- 
ed therefrom  following  a  previous  period  of 
such  service  shall  nevertheless  be  considered 
upon  such  return  as  having  been  continu- 
ously in  the  employ  of  the  United  States  or 
an  instrumentality  thereof,  regardless  of 
whether  the  period  of  such  separation  began 
before  or  after  December  31.  1983.  if  the 
period  of  such  separation  does  not  exceed 
365  consecutive  days),  or  (ii)  is  receving  on 
annuity  from  the  Cirnl  Service  Retirement 
and  Disability  Fund,  or  benefits  (for  service 
as  an  employee)  under  another  retirement 
system  established  by  law  of  the  United 
States  for  employees  of  Die  Federal  Govern- 
ment other  than  for  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services): 

except  that  this  paragraph  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to— 

"(i)  service  performed  as  the  President  or 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
(ii)  service  performed— 
"(I)  in  a  position  placed  in  the  Executive 
Schedule  under  Sections  5312  through  5317 
oftiOe  5.  United  States  Code 

"(II)  as  a  noncareer  appointee  in  the 
Senior  Executive  Service  or  a  noncareer 
member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service  or 

"(III)  in  a  position  to  which  the  individ- 
ual is  appointed  by  the  President  (or  his  des- 
ignee) or  the  Vice  President  under  section 


105(a)(1).  106(a)(1).  or  107  (a)(1)  or  (b)(1)  of 
title  3.  United  States  Code,  if  the  maximum 
rate  of  basic  pay  for  such  position  is  at  or 
above  the  rate  for  level  V  of  the  Executive 
Schedule  i 

"(Hi)  service  performed  as  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  United  States,  an  Associate  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court  a  judge  of  a 
United  States  court  of  appeals,  a  judge  of  a 
United  States  district  court  (including  the 
district  court  of  a  territory),  a  judge  of  the 
United  States  Claims  Court  a  judge  of  the 
United  States  Court  of  International  Trade 
a  judge  of  the  United  States  Tax  Court,  a 
United  States  magistrate  or  a  referee  in 
bankruptcy  or  United  States  bankruptcy 
judge 

"(iv)  service  performed  as  a  Member.  DeU- 
gate  or  Resident  Commissioner  of  or  to  the 
Congress,  or 

"(v>  any  other  service  in  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  if  such 
service  is  performed  by  an  individual  who. 
on  December  31.  1983.  is  not  subject  to  sub- 
chapter III  of  chapter  83  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code; 

"(6)  service  performed  in  the  employ  of  the 

United  States  or  any  instrumentality  of  the 

United  States  if  such  service  is  performed— 

"(A)  in  a  penal  institution  of  the  United 

States  by  an  inmate  thereof; 

"(B)  by  any  individual  as  an  employee  in- 
cluded under  section  5351(2)  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code  (relating  to  certain  in- 
terns, student  nurses,  and  other  student  em- 
ployees of  hospitals  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment), other  than  as  a  medical  or  dental 
intern  or  a  medical  or  dental  resident  in 
training;  or 

"(C)  by  any  individual  as  an  employee 
serving  on  a  temporary  basis  in  case  of  fire 
storm,  earthquake,  flood,  or  other  similar 
emergency;". 

(2)  Section  3121  (uXl)  of  such  Code  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  In  aENERAL.—For  purposes  of  the  taxes 
imposed  by  sections  3101(b)  and  3111(b). 
subsection  (b)  stiall  be  applied  without 
regard  to  paragraph  (5)  thereof. ". 

(c)(1)  Section  209  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"For  purposes  of  this  title  in  the  case  of 
an  individual  performing  service  under  the 
provisions  of  section  294  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code  (relating  to  assignment  of  re- 
tired justices  and  judges  to  active  duty),  the 
term  'wages'  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  include  any 
payment  under  section  371(b)  of  such  titte 
28  whuA  is  received  during  the  period  of 
such  service  ". 

(2)  Section  3121(i)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  computation  of 
wages  in  certain  cases)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph' 

"(5)  Service  performed  by  certain  re- 
tired JUSTICES  AND  JUDGES.— For  purposes  of 
this  chapter,  in  the  case  of  an  individual 
performing  service  under  the  provisions  of 
section  294  of  title  28.  United  States  Code 
(relating  to  assignment  of  retired  justices 
and  judges  to  active  duty),  the  term  'wages' 
shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(a)(1)  of  this  section,  include  any  payment 
under  section  371(b)  of  such  titte  28  which  U 
received  during  the  period  of  such  service  ". 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  remunera- 
tion paid  after  December  31.  1983. 

(e)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  reduce  the  ac- 
crued entitlements  to  future  benefits  under 
the  Federal  Retirement  System  of  current 
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Fedeml  employees  and  their 


and  retired 
families. 

COVERAGE  OF  EMPLOYEES  OF  NONPROFTT 
ORGANIZATtOMS 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Section  210(a)(8)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended^ 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(A)"  immediatelv  after 
"(8)": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "siUtparagraph"  where 
it  first  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"paragraph";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (B). 
(b)(1)  Section  3121(b)(8)  of  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "(A)"  immediately  after 
"(8)"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "subparagraph"  where 
it  first  appears  ond  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"paragraph";  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (B). 

(2)  Section  3121(k)  of  such  Code  U  re- 
pealed. 

(3)  Section  3121(r)  ofsuiOi  Code  is  amend- 
ed— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "subsection  (b)(8)(A)" 
and  "section  210(a)(8)(A)"  in  paragraph  (3) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "subsection 
(b)(8)"  and  "section  210(a)(8)".  respectively: 
and 

(B)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (4). 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  the  preced- 
ing provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  effec- 
tive with  respect  to  service  performed  after 
December  31,  1983  (but  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 2  and  3  of  Public  Law  94-563  and  sec- 
tion 312(c)  of  Public  Law  95-216  shaU  con- 
tinue in  effect,  to  the  extent  applicable  as 
though  such  amendments  had  not  been 
made). 

(d)  The  period  for  which  a  certificate  is  in 
effect  under  section  3121(k)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  may  not  be  terminat- 
ed under  paragraph  (1)(D)  or  (2)  thereof  on 
or  after  March  31,  1983;  but  no  such  certifi- 
cate shaU  be  effective  with  respect  to  any 
service  to  which  the  amendments  made  by 
this  section  apply. 

(e)(1)  If  any  individual— 

(A)  on  January  1,  1984.  is  age  55  or  over, 
and  is  an  employee  of  an  ornanization  de- 
scribed in  section  210(a)(8)(B)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (A)  which  does  not  have  in 
effect  (on  that  date)  a  waiver  certificate 
under  section  3121(k)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  and  (B)  to  the  employees  of 
which  social  security  coverage  is  extended 
on  January  1,  1984,  solely  by  reason  of  the 
enactment  of  this  section,  and 

(B)  after  January  1,  1984.  acquires  the 
number  of  quarters  of  coverage  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  213  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act)  which  is  required  for  purposes  of  this 
subparagrat^  under  paragrajA  (2), 

then  such  individual  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
fuUy  insured  individual  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 214  of  the  Social  Security  Act)  for  all  of 
the  purposes  of  titte  II  of  such  Act 

(2)  The  number  of  quarters  of  coverage 
which  is  required  for  purposes  of  subpara- 
graph (B)  of  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  deter- 
mined as  follows: 


In  the  case  of  an  in- 
dividual who  on 
January  1, 1984, 
is— 

age  60  or  over 

age  59  or  over  but  less  than  age  60.. 
age  58  or  over  but  less  than  age  59 .. 
age  57  or  over  but  tess  than  age  58 .. 
age  55  or  over  but  less  than  age  57.. 


The  number  of  guar- 

ters  of  coverage 

so  required 

shaUbe- 

6 

t 
12 
16 
20. 


f^ 
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ouuTKMr  orAOMMKiains  n»  covKRJtta  or 

Snrt  AMD  tXKAL  EtmOYEXS 

Skc  lOX  to)  Section  21S(g>  of  the  Social 
Seeuritw  Act  it  amended  to  read  at  foOotot: 
"Duration  of  Agreement 

"(g)  No  aoreement  under  thi*  tectum  may 
be  terminated,  either  in  iU  entiretw  or  toith 
retpect  to  ant  coverage  group,  on  or  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Social  Secu- 
ritt  AmendmenU  of  1983. ". 

<b)  The  amendment  made  by  tubtection 
to)  thaU  apply  to  any  agreement  in  effect 
under  section  218  of  the  Social  Secunty  Act 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
without  regard  to  xohether  a  notice  of  termi- 
nation it  in  effect  on  tuch  date,  and  to  any 
agreement  or  modification  thereof  which 
may  become  effective  under  such  section  218 
after  that  date. 
Part  B— Computation  or  Bvanr  Attovmrs 
SBtrr  or  costot-livimo  ALJi/snoMTs  to 

CALENDAR  YEAR  BASIS 

Sec.  111.  <aKl>  Section  21S<U(2KAmU  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  it  amended  by  ttrik- 
ing  out  "June"  and  interting  in  lieu  thereof 
"December". 

i2)  Section  21S(V(2)(Amii)  of  tuch  Act  U 
amended  by  ttrUcing  out  "May"  and  intert 
in  lieu  thereof  "November". 
,  (3/  Section  21Sfi)(2KB)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "May"  each  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  in 
*oc*  inttance  "November". 

(4)  Section  203<f)<8)(A)  of  such  Act  u 
amended  by  strHcing  out  "June"  and  intert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "December". 

(5)  Section  230(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "June"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "December". 

(6)  Section  21S(i)(2f  of  such  Act  at  in 
effect  in  December  1978,  and  as  applied  in 
certain  cases  under  the  provisions  of  such 
Act  as  in  effect  after  December  1978,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "June"  in  subpara- 
graph (A)fii)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"December",  and  by  striking  out  "May"  each 
place  it  appears  in  subparagraph  (BJ  and 
iiiterting  in  leiu  thereof  in  each  inttance 
"November  . 

(7)  Section  Z02(m)  of  such  Act  fas  it  ap- 
plies in  certain  cases  by  reason  of  section  2 
of  Public  Law  97-123)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "May"  arul  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"November". 

18)  The  amendments  made  by  this  suttsec- 
tion  shall  apply  with  respect  to  cost-of- 
Htnnff  increases  determined  under  section 
21$(i)  of  the  Social  Secunty  Act  for  years 
after  1982. 

(b)(1)  Section  21S(i)(l)(A)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"March  31"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"September  30".  and  by  striking  otU  "1974" 
and  interting  in  lieu  thereof  "1982". 

(2)  Section  215(i)(l)(A)  of  such  Act  as  in 
effect  in  December  1978,  and  as  applied  in 
certain  catet  under  the  provisions  of  such 
Act  at  in  effect  after  December  1978,  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "March  31 "  and  in- 
terting in  lieu  thereof  "September  30"  and 
by  ttrlkinn  out  "1974"  and  interting  in  lieu 
thereof  "1982". 

(3)  The  amendments  made  by  this  si^ttec- 
tion  thall  apply  with  respect  to  cost-of- 
living  inereatet  determined  under  section 
21S(i)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  years 
after  1983. 

(c)  Section  21S(i)(4)  of  tuch  Act  U  amened- 
ed  by  interting,  ".  and  at  amended  by  sec- 
tion 111(A)(6)  and  (b)(2)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Amendments  of  1983, "  after  "as  in  effect 
in  December  1978"  the  first  place  it  appears. 

(d)  Notunthttanding  any  provition  to  the 
contrary  in  section  21S(iJ  of  the  Social  Secu- 


Hty  Act.  the  "bate  quarter"  (at  defined  in 
paragraph  (l)(A)(i)  of  such  section)  in  the 
calendar  year  1983  shall  be  a  "cost-of-living 
computation  quarter"  within  the  meaning 
of  paragraph  (1)(B)  of  such  section  (and 
thall  be  deemed  to  have  been  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Servicet 
to  be  a  "cost-of-living  computation  quarter" 
under  paragraph  (2)(A)  of  such  section)  for 
aU  of  the  purposes  of  such  Act  as  amended 
6»  this  section  and  by  other  provisions  of 
this  Act,  without  regard  to  the  extend  6if 
which  the  Consumer  Price  Index  has  in- 
created  since  the  last  prior  cost-of-living 
computation  Quarter  which  was  established 
under  such  paragraph  (1)(B). 

(e)  Section  403(b)  of  the  Omnilms  Recon- 
ciliaHon  Act  of  1982  (Public  Law  97-253)  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2),  the  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)(1)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  amounts 
payable  for  periods  beginning  after  May  31, 
1983. 

"(2)  In  the  cases  of  individuals  to  whom 
pension  it  payable  under  sections  521,  541, 
and  542  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  the 
amendment  made  by  suluection  (a)(1)  shall 
take  effect  on  the  first  day  after  May  31, 
1983,  that  an  increase  is  made  in  maximum 
annual  rates  of  pension  pursuant  to  section 
3112  of  title  38,  United  States  Code. ". 
cosTor-uviNa  increases   to  be  based  on 

EITHER  WAGES  OR  PRICES  (WHICHEVER  IS 
LOWER)  WHEN  BALANCE  IN  OASDI  TRUST  FUNDS 
PALLS  BELOW  SPECtTlED  LEVEL 

Sec.  112.  (a)  Section  215(i)(l)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  strHcing  out  "in  which"  in  subpara- 
graph (B)  and  all  that  follows  down  through 
the  first  semic<^n  in  such  subparagraph 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "with  respect  to 
which  the  applicable  increase  percentage  is 
3  percent  or  more;"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (B); 

(3)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (C)  as 
subparagraph  (H);  and 

(4)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (B)  the 
following  new  subparagraphs: 

"(C)  the  term  'applicable  increase  percent- 
age' means— 

"(i)  with  respect  to  a  bate  quarter  or  cott- 
of-living  computation  quarter  in  any  calen- 
dar year  before  1985.  or  in  any  calendar 
year  after  1984  and  before  1989  for  which  the 
OASDI  fund  ratio  it  15.0  percent  or  more,  or 
in  any  calendar  year  after  1988  for  which 
the  OASDI  fund  ratio  is  20.0  percent  or 
more,  the  CPI  increase  percentage;  and 

"(ii)  iffith  respect  to  a  base  quarter  or  cost- 
of-living  computation  quarter  in  any  calen- 
dar year  after  1984  and  before  1989  for 
which  the  OASDI  fund  ratio  is  less  than  15.0 
percent,  or  in  any  calendar  year  after  1988 
for  which  the  OASDI  fund  ratio  is  less  than 
20.0  percent,  the  CPI  increase  percentage  or 
the  wage  increase  percentage,  whichever 
(with  respect  to  that  quarter)  is  the  lower; 

"(D)  the  term  'CPI  increase  percentage', 
with  respect  to  a  bate  quarter  or  cott-of- 
living  computation  quarter  in  any  calendar 
year,  means  the  percentage  (rounded  to  the 
nearett  one-tenth  of  1  percent)  by  which  the 
Contumer  Price  Index  for  that  quarter  (at 
prepared  by  the  Department  of  Labor)  ex- 
ceeds tuch  index  for  the  mott  recent  prior 
calendar  quarter  which  was  a  txise  quarter 
under  subparagraph  (A)(ii)  or,  if  later,  the 
most  recent  cost-of-living  computation  qntar- 
ter  under  subparagraph  (B); 

"(E)  the  term  'wage  increase  percentage', 
udth  respect  to  a  bate  quarter  or  cott-of- 
livir^  computation  quarter  in  any  calendar 


year,  means  the  percentage  (rounded  to  the 
nearett  one-tenth  of  1  percent)  by  which  the 
SSA  average  wage  index  for  the  year  imme- 
diately preceding  such  calendar  year  exceeds 
tuch  index  for  the  year  immediately  preced- 
ing the  most  recent  prior  calendar  year 
which  included  a  base  quarter  under  tub- 
paragraph  (A)(ii)  or,  if  later,  which  included 
a  cost-of-living  computation  quarter; 

"(F)  the  term  'OASDI  fund  ratio',  with  re- 
spect to  any  calendar  year,  meant  the  ratio 
of- 

"(i)  the  cort^Hned  balance  in  the  Federal 
Old  Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  Trust 
Fund  and  the  Federal  Disability  Iruurance 
Trust  Fund  at  of  the  beginning  of  such  year, 
including  the  taxes  transferred  under  sec- 
tion 201(a)  on  the  first  day  of  such  year  and 
reduced  by  the  outstanding  amount  of  any 
loan  (including  interest  thereon)  therefore 
made  to  either  such  Fund  from  the  Federal 
Hospital  Insurance  Trust  Fund  under  sec- 
tion 201(1).  as  of  the  beginning  of  such  year, 
to 

"(ii)  the  total  amount  which  (as  estimated 
6»  the  Secretary)  wUl  be  paid  from  me  Fed- 
eral Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  Trust 
Fund  and  the  Federal  Disability  Insurance 
Trust  Fund  during  such  calendar  year  for 
all  purposes  authorized  by  section  201  (other 
than  payments  of  interest  on,  or  repayments 
of  loans  from  the  Federal  Hospital  Insur- 
ance Trust  Fund  under  section  201(1)).  but 
excluding  any  trantfer  payments  between 
such  trust  funds  and  reducing  the  amount  of 
any  transfers  to  the  Railroad  Retirement  Ac- 
count by  the  amount  of  any  transfers  into 
either  such  trust  fund  from  that  Account; 

"(G)  the  term  'SSA  average  wage  index', 
with  respect  to  any  calendar  year,  means  the 
average  of  the  total  wages  reported  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate  for 
the  preceding  calendar  year  as  determined 
for  purpotet  of  tubtection  (b)(3)(A)(ii); 
and". 

(b)  Section  215(i)(2)(A)(ii)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "by  the  same  per- 
centage" and  all  that  follows  down  through 
the  semicolon,  in  the  sentence  immediately 
following  subdivision  (III),  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "by  the  applicable  increase  per- 
centage;". 

(c)  Section  215(i)  of  such  Act  U  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(S)(A)  If— 

"(i)  with  respect  to  any  calendar  year  the 
'applicable  increate  percentage'  was  deter- 
mined under  clause  (ii)  of  paragraph  (IXC) 
rather  than  under  clause  (i)  of  such  para- 
graph, and  the  increase  t)ecoming  effective 
under  paragraph  (2)  in  such  year  was  ac- 
cordingly determined  on  the  tMsis  of  the 
wage  increase  percentage  rather  than  the 
CPI  increase  percentage  (or  there  was  ru> 
such  increase  becoming  effective  under 
paragraph  (2)  in  that  year  because  the  wage 
increase  percentage  was  less  than  3  percent), 
and 

"(ii)  for  any  subsequent  calendar  year  in 
u>hich  an  increase  under  paragraph  (2)  be- 
comes effective  the  OASDI  fund  ratio  it 
greater  than  32.0  percent, 
then  each  of  the  amountt  detcribed  in  tubdi- 
vitUmt  (I),  (II).  and  (III)  of  paragraph 
(2)(A)(ii).  at  increased  under  paragraph  (2) 
effective  with  the  month  of  December  in 
tuch  tubteqrient  calendar  year,  shall  be  fur- 
ther increased  (effective  with  such  month) 
by  an  additional  percentage,  which  ^laU  be 
determined  under  subparagraph  (B)  and 
thall  apply  at  provided  in  tubparagrajA 
(C). 


"(B)  The  applieabU  additional  percentage 
by  whiOi  the  amounU  detcribed  in  tubdivl- 
tiont  il),  (W.  and  (IW  of  paragraph 
(2)(A)(HJ  are  to  be  further  increated  under 
tubparagraph  (A)  in  the  subsequent  calen- 
dar year  involved  shaa  be  the  amount  de- 
rived by— 

"(i)  tubtraeting  (I)  the  compounded  per- 
centage benefit  inereatet  that  were  actually 
paid  under  paragraph  (2)  and  thit  para- 
graph from  (II)  the  compottnded  percentage 
benefit  inereatet  Oiat  would  have  been  paid 
if  all  inereatet  under  paragraph  (2)  had 
been  made  on  the  batit  of  the  CPI  increase 
percentage, 

"(ii)  dividing  the  difference  by  the  sum  of 
the  compounded  percentage  in  tubdivision 
(I)  and  100  percent,  and 

"(Hi)  multiplying  tuch  quotient  by  100 
and  rounding  to  the  nearett  one-tenth  of  1 
percent, 

with  the  compounded  inereatet  referred  to 
in  tubdivitioru  (I)  and  (II)  being  meas- 
ured— 

"(iv)  in  the  cate  of  amountt  described  in 
tubdivision  (I)  of  paragraph  (2)(A)(ii),  over 
the  period  beginning  with  the  calendar  year 
in  which  monthly  benefits  described  in  tuch 
siU>division  were  first  increased  on  the  iMtit 
of  the  wage  increase  percentage  and  ending 
with  such  subsequent  calendar  year,  and 

"(v)  in  the  case  of  amounts  described  in 
subdivisions  (II)  and  (III)  of  paragraph 
(2)(A)(ii).  over  the  period  beginning  with  the 
calendar  year  in  which  the  individual  whose 
primary  insurance  amount  is  increased 
under  such  subdivision  (II)  initially  became 
eligible  for  an  old-age  or  disability  insur- 
ance benefit,  or  died  before  becoming  so  eli- 
gible, and  ending  with  such  subsequent  cal- 
endar year. 

except  that  if  the  Secretary  determines  in 
any  cate  that  the  application  (in  accord- 
ance with  subparagraph  (O)  of  the  addi- 
tional percentage  at  computed  under  the 
preceding  provisioru  of  this  subparagraph 
would  cause  the  OASDI  fund  ratio  to  fall 
below  32.0  percent  in  the  calendar  year  im- 
mediately following  such  subsequent  year, 
he  shall  reduce  such  applicable  additional 
percentage  to  the  extent  necessary  to  ensure 
that  the  OASDI  fund  ratio  uHU  remain  at  or 
above  32.0  percent  through  the  end  of  such 
following  year. 

"(C)  Any  applicable  additional  percentage 
increase  in  an  amount  described  in  subdixti- 
tion  (I),  (II),  or  (III)  of  paragraph  (2)(A)(ii). 
made  under  thit  paragraph  in  any  calendar 
year,  shall  thereafter  be  treated  for  all  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  as  a  part  of  the  increase 
made  in  such  amount  under  paragraph  (2) 
for  that  year. ". 

(d)(1)  Section  215(i)(2)(C)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  clause: 

"(Hi)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  and 
promulgate  the  OASDI  fund  ratio  and  the 
SSA  wage  index  for  each  calendar  year 
before  November  1  of  that  year,  based  upon 
the  most  recent  data  then  available,  and 
thall  include  a  statement  of  such  fund  ratio 
and  wage  index  (and  of  the  effect  such  ratio 
and  the  level  of  such  index  may  tiave  upon 
benefit  increcues  under  this  subsection)  in 
any  notification  made  under  clause  (ii)  and 
any  determination  published  under  sub- 
paragraph (D). ". 

(2)  Section  21S(i)(4)  of  tuch  Act  (at 
amended  by  section  111(b)(1)  of  thU  Act)  U 
further  amended  by  ttrlking  out  "tection 
111(b)(2)"  and  interting  in  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
Uont  111(b)(2)  and  112". 

(e)  The  amendmentt  made  by  the  preced- 
ing provitUmt  of  thit  tection  thall  apjUy 


with  retpect  to  monthly  benefitt  under  title 
II  of  the  Social  SeeuHty  Act  for  montht  after 
December  1984. 

(f)  Notwithttanding  anything  to  the  con- 
trary in  tection  215(i)(l)(F)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  (at  added  by  subsection  (a)(4)  of 
thit  tection),  the  conMned  balance  in  the 
Trutt  Fundt  which  it  to  be  uted  in  deter- 
mining the  "OASDI  fund  ratio"  with  retpect 
to  the  calendar  year  1985  under  such  section 
shall  be  the  estimated  combined  balance  in 
such  Fundt  at  of  the  close  of  that  year 
(rather  than  as  of  its  l>eginning),  including 
the  taxes  transferred  under  section  201(a)  on 
the  firtt  day  of  the  year  following  that  year 

ELIMINATION  Or  WINDrALL  BENEms  rOR  INDI- 
VIDUALS RECETVINO  PENSIONS  PROM  NONCOV- 
ERED  EMPLOYMENT 

Sec.  113.  (a)  Section  215(a)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  it  amended  fry  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  follovHng  new  paragraph: 

"(7)(A)  In  Die  case  of  an  individual  whote 
primary  inturance  amount  would  be  com- 
puted under  paragraph  (1)  of  thit  tubtec- 
tion, who— 

"(i)  attains  age  82  after  1985  (except  udiere 
he  or  she  became  entitled  to  a  disability  in- 
surance benefit  before  1986  and  remained  so 
entitled  in  any  of  the  12  months  immediate- 
ly preceding  his  or  her  attainment  of  age 
62).  or 

"(ii)  would  attain  age  62  after  1985  and 
becomes  eligible  for  a  disability  insurance 
benefit  after  1985. 

and  who  first  becomes  eligible  after  1985  for 
a  monthly  periodic  payment  (including  a 
payment  determined  under  subparagraph 
(C),  but  excluding  a  payment  under  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1974  or  1937) 
which  is  bated  in  whole  or  in  part  upon  hit 
or  her  earnings  for  service  which  did  not 
constitute  'employment'  at  defined  in  tec- 
tum 210  for  purpotet  of  thu  title  (hereafter 
in  this  paragraph  and  in  subsection  (d)(S) 
referred  to  as  'noncovered  service'),  the  pri- 
mary insurance  amount  of  that  individual 
during  his  or  tier  concurrent  entitlement  to 
such  monthly  periodic  payment  and  to  old- 
age  or  disability  iTisurance  benefits  shall  fre 
computed  or  recomputed  under  subpara- 
graph (B)  with  respect  to  the  initial  month 
in  which  the  individual  becomes  eligible  for 
tuch  benefitt. 

"(B)(i)  If  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection 
would  apply  to  such  an  individual  (except 
for  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph), 
there  shall  first  be  computed  an  amount 
equal  to  the  individual's  primary  inturance 
amount  under  the  preceding  paragrapht  of 
thit  subsection,  except  that  for  purpotet  of 
tuch  computation  the  percentage  of  the  in- 
dividual's average  indexed  monthly  earn- 
ings established  by  subparagraph  (A)(i)  of 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  the  percent  specified 
in  clause  (ii).  There  shall  then  be  computed 
(without  regard  to  this  paragraph)  a  second 
amount,  which  shall  be  equal  to  the  individ- 
ual's primary  inturance  amount  under  the 
preceding  paragrapht  of  this  subsection, 
except  that  such  second  amount  shall  be  re- 
duced by  an  amount  equal  to  one-half  of  the 
portion  of  the  monthly  periodic  payment 
which  is  attributable  to  noncovered  service 
performed  afUr  1956  (with  such  attHbution 
being  based  on  the  proportionate  nunUter  of 
years  of  such  noncovered  service)  and  to 
which  the  individual  it  entitled  (or  it 
deemed  to  be  entitled)  for  the  initial  month 
of  hit  or  her  eHgibility  for  old-age  or  ditabil- 
ity  insurance  benefits.  The  individual's  pri- 
mary insurance  amount  shall  be  the  larger 
Of  ttie  two  amounts  computed  under  thit 
tubparagraph  (before  the  applieation  cf  tub- 
tection (V)  and  thall  be  deemed  to  be  com- 


puted under  paragraph  (1)  of  thit  tubteetUm 
for  the  purpose  of  applying  other  provitUmt 
QfthUUOe. 

"(ii)  For  purpotet  of<Aauae  (i).  the  percent 
specified  in  thit  elaute  it— 

"(I)  80.0  percent  with  retpect  to  Individ- 
ualt  who  initially  become  eligible  for  old-age 
or  ditability  inturance  benefitt  in  1989; 

"(II)  70.0  percent  with  retpect  to  indivUt- 
ualt  who  to  become  eligible  in  1987; 

"(III)  60.0  percent  with  retpect  to  individ- 
ualt  who  so  l>ecome  eligible  in  1988; 

"(IV)  50.0  percent  with  retpect  to  individ- 
ualt  who  so  become  eligible  in  1989;  and 

"(V)  40.0  percent  with  respect  to  ipdivid- 
uals  who  so  become  eligible  in  1990  or  there- 
after. 

"(C)(i)  Any  periodic  payment  which  other- 
wise meets  the  requirements  of  subpara- 
graph (A),  but  which  is  paid  on  other  than  a 
monthly  batit.  shall  be  allocated  on  a  batit 
equivalent  to  a  monthly  payment  (at  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary),  and  tuch  equiva- 
lent monthly  payment  thall  contUtute  a 
monthly  periodic  payment  for  purpotet  of 
this  paragraph. 

"(ii)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  who  has 
elected  to  receive  a  periodic  payment  that 
has  been  reduced  so  as  to  provide  a  survi- 
vors benefit  to  any  other  individual,  the 
payment  shall  be  deeTned  to  be  increased  (for 
purpotet  of  any  computation  under  thit 
paragraph  or  tubtection  (d)(5))  by  the 
amount  of  such  reductUm. 

"(Hi)  If  an  individual  to  whom  subpara- 
graph (A)  applies  it  eligible  for  a  periodic 
payment  l>esrinning  uHth  a  month  that  it 
tubtequent  to  the  month  in  uOiich  he  or  she 
becomes  eligibU  for  old-age  or  disabUity  in- 
turance benefitt.  the  amount  of  that  pay- 
ment (for  purpotet  of  subparagraph  (B)) 
thall  be  deemed  to  be  the  amount  to  whUA 
he  or  the  it.  or  is  deemed  to  be.  entitled  (tub- 
ject  to  clautet  (i),  (ii).  and  (iv)  of  thit  tub- 
paragraph)  in  such  subsequent  month. 

"(iv)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  "periodic  payment'  includes  a  payment 
payable  in  a  lump  sum  if  it  it  a  commuta- 
tion of.  or  a  subsHtute  for,  periodic  pay- 
ments.". 

"(D)  This  paragraph  shall  not  apply  in  the 
cate  of  an  individual  who  hat  30  years  or 
more  of  coverage  (as  defined  in  paragraph 
(l)(C)(ii)).  In  the  case  of  an  individual  who 
has  more  than  24  years  of  coverage  but  less 
than  30  years  of  coverage  (as  so  defined),  the 
percent  specified  in  the  applicable  subdivi- 
sion (if  such  percent  is  smaller  than  the  per- 
cent specified  in  lohichever  of  the  following 
clauses  applies)  be  deemed  to  be— 

"(i)  80  percent,  in  tfie  case  of  an  indiviA- 
ual  who  has  29  of  such  years  of  coverage; 

"(ii)  70  percent,  in  the  case  of  an  individ- 
ual who  has  28  of  such  years; 

"(Hi)  60  percent,  in  the  case  of  an  individ- 
ual who  has  27  of  such  years;  and 

"(iv)  50  percent,  in  the  cate  of  an  individ- 
ual who  hat  26  of  such  years. 

"(E)  This  paragraph  shall  not  apply  in  the 
cate  of  an  individual  who  on  January  1, 
1984- 

"(i)  it  an  employee  performing  tervice  to 
which  tocial  tecurity  coverage  it  extended 
on  that  date  tolely  by  reaton  of  the  amend- 
mentt made  tni  tection  101  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Amendmentt  of  1983;  or 

"(H)  it  an  employee  of  a  nonprofit  organi- 
sation whidi  (on  December  31,  1983)  did  not 
have  in  effect  a  vxiiver  certificate  under  tec- 
tion 3121(k)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  and  to  the  employees  of  uOiich  social  se- 
curity coverage  it  extended  on  that  date 
toiay  by  reaton  of  the  amendmentt  made  by 
tection  102  of  thcU  Act,  unleu  tocial  tecurity 
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eoveraoe  had  previoualw  extended  to  service 
performed  by  twA  irtdividual  as  an  employ- 
ee of  that  orvaniatation  under  a  waiver  cer- 
tificate wMch  was  svbseqiientlii  (prior  to 
December  31, 1983)  terminated." 

(b)  Section  21S(d)  of  such  Act  U  amended 
bw  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  ftMowing 
new  paragraph: 

"(St  In  the  case  of  an  individwil  whose 
primary  insurance  amount  l»  not  computed 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  by 
reoMon  of  paragraph  (4KBKii)  of  that  sub- 
section, who— 

"(A)  attairu  age  92  after  1985  (except 
where  he  or  she  became  entitled  to  a  dUabil- 
ity  insurance  benefit  before  1986.  and  re- 
mained so  entitled  in  any  of  the  12  months 
immediately  preceding  his  or  her  attain- 
ment of  age  62),  or 

"(B)  would  attain  age  62  after  198S  and 
becomes  eligible  for  a  disabUity  insurance 
benefit  after  IMS,  and  who  first  becomes  eli- 
gible after  1985  for  a  monthly  peHodic  pay- 
ment (including  a  payment  determined 
under  subsecHon  (a)(7)(C),  but  excluding  a 
payment  under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
Of  1974  or  1937)  which  is  t>ased  (in  whole  or 
in  part)  upon  his  or  her  eamirws  in  nonco- 
vered  service,  the  primary  insurance 
amount  of  such  individual  during  his  or  her 
concurrent  entitlement  to  such  monthly 
periodic  payment  and  to  old-age  or  disabil- 
ity insurance  benefits  shall  be  the  primary 
insurance  amount  computed  or  recomputed 
under  this  sultsection  (without  regard  to  this 
paragraph  and  before  the  application  of  sub- 
section (i))  reduced  by  an  amount  egual  to 
the  smaller  of— 

"(i)  one-half  of  the  primary  insurance 
amount  (computed  without  regard  to  this 
paragrajA  and  before  the  application  of 
tubsectUm  (i)),  or 

"(ii)  one-half  of  the  portion  of  the  monthly 
periodic  payment  (or  payment  determined 
under  subsection  (a)(7)(C))  which  is  attrib- 
utable to  noncovered  service  performed  after 
1956  (with  such  attribution  being  based  on 
the  proportionate  number  of  years  of  such 
noncovered  service)  and  to  which  that  indi- 
tHdual  is  entitled  (or  is  deemed  to  be  enti- 
tled) for  the  initial  inonth  of  his  or  her  eligi- 
bility for  old-age  or  disabUity  inturance 
benefits. 

This  paragraph  shall  not  apply  in  the  case 
of  any  individual  to  whom  subsection  (a)(7) 
would  not  apply  by  reason  of  subparagraph 
(E)  or  the  first  sentence  of  subparagraph  (D) 
thereof. 

(c)  Section  215(f)  of  sudi  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(9)(A)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  who 
becomes  entitled  to  a  periodic  payment  de- 
termined under  subsection  (a)(7)(A)  (includ- 
ing a  payment  determined  under  subsection 
(a)(7)(C))  in  a  month  subsequent  to  the  first 
month  in  which  he  or  she  becomes  entitled 
to  an  old-age  or  disability  insurance  benefit, 
and  tohose  primary  insurance  amount  has 
been  computed  without  regard  to  either  such 
subsection  or  subsection  (d)(5),  such  indi- 
vidual's primary  iiuurance  amount  shall  be 
recomputed,  in  accordance  with  either  such 
tub$ection  or  suttsection  (d)(5),  as  may  be 
applicable,  effective  uHth  the  first  month  of 
his  or  her  concurrent  entitlement  to  such 
benefit  and  such  periodic  payment 

"(B)  If  an  individual's  primary  insurance 
amount  has  been  computed  under  subsec- 
tion (a)(7)  or  (d)(5),  and  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  recompute  that  primary  iiuurance 
amount  under  this  subsection— 

"(i)  so  as  to  increase  the  monthly  benefit 
amount  payable  with  respect  to  such  pri- 


mary insurance  amount  (except  in  the  case 
of  the  individual's  death),  such  increase 
shall  be  determined  as  though  such  primary 
insurance  amount  had  initially  been  com- 
puted without  regard  to  subsection  (aJ(7)  or 
(d)(5),  or 

"(ii)  by  reason  of  the  individual's  death, 
such  primary  inruronce  amount  shall  be  re- 
computed without  regard  to  (and  as  though 
it  had  never  been  computed  unth  regard  to) 
subsection  ^oV^77  or  (d)(5).". 

(d)  Sections  202(e)(2)  and  202(f)(3)  of  such 
Act  are  each  amended  by  strUcitig  out  "sec- 
tion 215(f)(5)  or  (6)"  wherever  it  appears 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
215(f)(5),  215(f)(6),  or  215(f)(9)(B)". 

mCRXASE  IN  OLD-AOE  INSURANCE  BENSfTT 
AMOUNTS  ON  ACCOUNT  Of  DELA  YED  RETTREMENT 

Sec  114.  (a)  Section  202(w)(l)(A)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
fbUows: 

"(A)  the  applicabU  percentage  (as  deter- 
mined under  paragraph  (6))  of  such 
amount,  multiplied  by". 

(b)  Section  Z02(w)  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph- 

"(6)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)(A),  the 
'apjdicable  percentage'  is— 

"(A)  V„  of  1  percent  in  the  case  of  an  indi- 
vidual who  first  becomes  eligible  for  an  old- 
age  insurance  benefit  in  any  calendar  year 
before  1979: 

"(B)  ^4  of  1  percent  in  the  case  of  an  indi- 
vidual who  first  becomes  eligible  for  an  old- 
age  insurance  benefit  in  any  calendar  year 
after  1978  and  before  1987; 

"(C)  in  the  case  of  an  individual  who  first 
becomes  eligible  for  an  old-age  insurance 
benefit  in  a  calendar  year  after  1986  and 
before  2005,  a  percentage  equal  to  the  appli- 
cable percentage  in  effect  under  this  para- 
graph for  persons  who  first  became  eligible 
for  an  old-age  insurance  benefit  in  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  year  (as  increased  pursuant 
to  this  subparagraph),  plus  Vu  Of  1  percent  if 
the  calendar  year  in  which  that  particular 
individual  first  becomes  eligibU  for  such 
benefit  U  not  evenly  divisible  by  2:  and 

"(D)  %  of  1  percent  in  the  case  of  an  indi- 
vidual who  first  becomes  eligible  for  an  old- 
age  iruurance  benefit  in  a  calendar  year 
after  2004. ". 

Part  C— Revenue  Provisions 

SBC  ni.  TAXATION  OP  SOCIAL  SECVIUTY  AND  TISR 
I  RAILROAD  RETIREMEyr  BENEFITS. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Part  II  of  subchapUr 
B  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  amounU  specifically  in- 
cluded in  gross  income)  is  amended  by  re- 
designating section  86  as  section  87  and  by 
inserting  after  section  85  the  following  new 
section.' 

'SEC  M.  SOCIAL  SBCVRITY  AND  TIER  I  RAILROAD 
RSnRSMBNT  BENEFITS. 

"(a)  In  (^neral.— Gross  income  for  the 
taxable  year  of  any  taxpayer  described  in 
subsection  (b)  includes  social  security  bene- 
fits in  an  amount  equal  to  the  lesser  of— 

"(1)  one-half  of  the  social  security  benefits 
received  during  the  taxable  year,  or 

"(2)  one-half  of  the  excess  described  in  sub- 
section (b)(1). 

"(b)  Taxpayers  to  Whom  Subsection  (a) 
Appues.— 

"(1)  In  qenerau-A  taxpayer  U  described 
in  this  subsection  if— 

"(A)  the  sum  of— 

"(i)  the  modified  adjusted  gross  income  of 
the  taxpayer  for  the  taxable  year,  plus 

"(ii)  one-half  of  the  social  security  benefits 
received  during  the  taxable  year,  exceeds 

"(B)  the  base  amount 


"(2)    MODtnXD    ADJUSTED    OROSS    INCOME.- 

For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
•modified  adjusted  gross  iiuxme'  means  ad- 
justed gross  income— 

"(A)  deUrmined  without  regard  to  this  sec- 
tion and  sections  221  911,  931,  and  933,  and 

"(B)  increased  by  the  amount  of  interest 
received  or  accrued  by  the  taxpayer  during 
the  taxable  year  which  is  exempt  from  tax. 

"(c)  Base  Amount.— For  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term  "base  amount'  mearu- 

"(1)  except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
subsection,  1 25,000, 

"(2)  1 3 2,000,  in  the  case  of  a  joint  return, 
and 

"(3)  zero,  in  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  who— 

"(A)  is  married  at  the  close  of  the  taxable 
year  (within  the  meaning  of  section  143)  but 
does  not  file  a  joint  return  for  such  year, 
and 

"(B)  does  not  live  apart  from  his  spouse  at 
all  times  during  the  taxable  year. 

"(d)  Social  Securtty  Benefit.- 

"(1)  In  aENERAL.—For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  'social  security  benefit'  means 
any  amount  received  by  the  taxpayer  by 
retuon  of  entitlement  to— 

"(A)  a  monthly  benefit  under  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  or 

"(B)  a  tier  1  railroad  retirement  benefit 
For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  the 
amount  received  by  any  taxpayer  shall  be 
determined  as  if  the  Social  Security  Act  did 
not  contain  section  203(i)  thereof. 

"(2)  Adjustment  for  repayments  during 

YEAR.— 

"(A)  In  aENERAL.—For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  amount  of  social  security  benefits 
received  during  any  taxable  year  shall  be  re- 
duced by  any  repayment  made  by  the  tax- 
payer during  the  taxable  year  of  a  social  se- 
curity benefit  previously  received  by  the  tax- 
payer (whether  or  not  such  benefit  was  re- 
ceived during  the  taxable  year). 

"(B)  Denial  or  deduction.— If  (Imt  for  this 
subparagraph)  any  portion  of  the  repay- 
ments referred  to  in  subparagraph  (A)  would 
have  been  allowable  as  a  deduction  for  the 
taxable  year  under  section  165,  such  portion 
shaU  be  allowable  as  a  deduction  only  to  the 
extent  it  exceeds  the  social  security  benefits 
received  by  the  taxpayer  during  the  taxable 
year  (and  not  repaid  during  such  taxable 
year). 

"(3)  Workmen's  compensation  benefits 
substituted  for  social  security  beneftts.- 
For  purposes  of  this  section,  if,  by  reason  of 
section  224  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (or  by 
reason  of  section  3(a)(1)  of  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1974),  any  social  security 
benefit  U  reduced  by  reason  of  the  receipt  of 
a  benefit  under  a  workmen's  compensation 
act,  the  term  'social  security  benefit'  in- 
cludes that  portion  of  such  benefit  received 
under  the  umrkmen's  compensation  act 
which  equals  such  reduction. 

"(4)  Tier  i  railroad  retirement  beneftt.- 
For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the  term  'tier 
1  railroad  retirement  benefit'  means  a 
rruinthly  benefit  under  section  3(a),  4(a),  or 
4(f)  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1974. 

"(e)  Limitation  on  Amount  Included 
Where  Taxpayer  Receives  Lump-Sum  Pay- 
ment.— 

"(1)  Limitation.— If— 

"(A)  any  portion  of  a  lump-sum  payment 
of  social  security  benefits  received  during 
the  taxable  year  is  attributable  to  prior  tax- 
able years,  aiul 

"(B)  the  taxpayer  makes  an  election  under 
this  subsection  for  the  taxable  year, 
then  the  amount  included  in  gross  income 
under  this  section  for  the  taxable  year  by 


reason  of  the  receipt  of  such  poriion  shall 
not  exceed  the  sum  of  the  increases  in  gross 
income  under  this  chapter  for  prior  taxable 
years  v>hieh  would  result  solely  from  taking 
into  account  such  portion  in  the  taxable 
years  to  which  it  is  attributable. 

"(2)  Special  rules.— 

"(A)  Year  to  which  benkpit  attkjbuta- 
DLE.—For  purposes  of  thU  subsectioiu  a 
social  security  benefit  is  attributable  to  a 
taxable  year  if  the  generally  applicable  pay- 
ment date  for  such  benefit  occurred  during 
such  taxable  year. 

"(B)  Election.— An  election  under  this 
sutuection  shall  be  made  at  such  time  and 
in  sucA  manner  as  the  Secretary  shall  by  reg- 
ulations prescribe.  Such  election,  once 
made,  may  be  revoked  only  with  the  consent 
of  the  Secretary. 

"(f)  Trxatuent  as  Pension  or  Annuity  For 
Certain  Purposes.— For  purposes  of— 

"(1)  section  43(c)(2)  (defining  earned 
income), 

"(2)  section  219(f)(1)  (defining  compensa- 
tion), 

"(3)  section  221(b)(2)  (defining  earned 
income),  and 

"(4)  section  911(b)(1)  (defining  foreign 
earned  income), 

any  social  security  benefit  shall  be  treated 
as  an  amount  received  as  a  pension  or  an- 
nuity. " 

(b)  Information  Reportino.— Subpart  B  of 
part  III  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  61  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  information  concern- 
ing transactions  with  other  persons)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

-SBC.  StStF.  RBTVRNS  RELATING  TO  SOCIAL  SBCVRI- 
TrBBNEfTTS. 

"(a)  Requirement  of  Reportino.— The  ap- 
propriate Federal  official  shaU  make  a 
return,  according  to  the  forms  and  regula- 
tioru  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  setting 
forth- 

"(1)  the— 

"(A)  aggregate  amount  of  social  security 
benefits  paid  with  respect  to  any  individual 
during  any  calendar  year, 

"(B)  aggregate  amount  of  social  security 
benefits  repaid  by  such  individual  during 
such  calendar  year,  and 

"(C)  aggregate  reductions  under  section 
224  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (or  under  sec- 
tion 3(a)(1)  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
of  1974)  in  benefits  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  paid  to  such  individual  during 
the  calendar  year  on  account  of  amounts  re- 
ceived under  a  workmen's  compensation 
act,  and 

"(2)  the  name  and  address  of  such  individ- 
uaL 

"(b)  Statements  To  Be  Furnished  To  Indi- 
viduals With  Respect  To  Whom  Informa- 
tion Is  Furnished.— Every  person  making  a 
return  under  subsection  (a)  shall  furnish  to 
each  individual  whose  name  is  set  forth  in 
such  return  a  written  statement  sfiowing— 

"(IJ  the  name  of  the  agency  making  the 
payments,  and 

"(2)  the  aggregate  amount  of  payments,  of 
repayments,  and  of  reductions,  with  respect 
to  the  individual  as  shown  on  such  return. 
The  written  statement  required  under  the 
preceding  sentence  shall  be  furnished  to  the 
individual  on  or  lyefore  January  31  cf  the 
year  following  the  calendar  year  for  which 
the  return  under  subsection  (a)  was  made. 

"(c)  DEFiNmoNs.—For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

"(1)  Appropriate  federal  official.— The 
term  'appropriate  Federal  official' means— 

"(A)  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  in  the  case  of  social  security  bene- 
fits  described  in  section  86(d)(1)(A),  and 


"(B)  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  in  the 
case  of  social  security  benefits  described  in 
section  86(d)(1)(B). 

"(2)  Social  securtty  beneftt.— The  term 
'social  security  benefit'  has  the  meaning 
given  to  such  term  by  section  86(d)(1). " 

(c)  Treatment  of  Nonrisidbnt  Auens.— 

(1)  Amendment  of  section  i7i<a).— Subsec- 
tion (a)  of  section  871  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  tax  on  income  not  connected  vHth  United 
States  Inuiness)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph' 

"(3)  Taxation  of  social  securtty  bene- 
FTT8.—For  purposes  of  this  section  and  sec- 
tion 1441— 

"(A)  one-half  of  any  social  security  benefit 
(as  defined  in  section  86(d))  shaU  be  includ- 
ed in  gross  income,  and 

"(B)  section  86  shall  not  apply. " 

(2)  Amendment  of  section  i44i.— Section 
1441  of  such  Code  (relating  to  withholding 
of  tax  on  nonresident  aliens)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection' 

"(g)  Cross  Reference.— 

"For  provision  treating  one-half  of  soci€U 
security  benefits  as  subject  to  withholding 
under  this  section,  see  section  871(a)(3)." 

(3)  Disclosure  of  information  to  social 

SECURTTY  administration  OR  RAILROAD  RETIRE- 
MENT BOARD.— 

(A)  In  QENERAL-Subsection  (h)  of  section 
6103  of  such  Code  (relating  to  disclosure  to 
certain  Federal  officers  and  employees  for 
purposes  of  tax  administration,  etc.)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  Wtthholdino  of  tax  from  social  secu- 
rtty BENEFTTS.— Upon  Written  request  of  the 
payor  agency,  the  Secretary  may  disclose 
available  return  information  from  the 
master  files  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
with  respect  to  the  address  and  status  of  an 
individual  as  a  nonresident  alien  or  €u  a 
citizen  or  resident  of  the  United  States  to 
the  Social  Security  Administration  or  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board  (whichever  is 
appropriate)  for  purposes  of  carrying  out  its 
responsibUities  for  withholding  lax  under 
section  1441  from  social  security  benefits  (as 
defined  in  section  86(d)). " 

(B)  CoNFORMiNO  AMENDMENT.— Paragraph 
(4)  of  section  6103(p)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  safeguards)  is  amended  by  inserting 
"(h)(6). "  after  "(h)(2). "  in  the  material  pre- 
ceding subparagraph  (A)  and  in  subpara- 
graph  (F)(ii),  thereof. 

(C)  Disclosure  by  financial  instttu- 
TiONS.— Section  1113  of  the  Right  to  Finan- 
cial Privacy  Act  of  1978  (92  Stat  3706;  12 
U.S.C.  3413)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection' 

"(k)(l)  Nothing  in  thU  title  shaU  apply  to 
the  disclosure  by  the  financial  institution  of 
the  name  and  address  of  any  customer  to  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration,  or  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Board,  where  the  disclosure  of  »uc/i  in- 
formation is  necessary  to.  and  such  infor- 
mation is  used  solely  for  the  purpose  of.  the 
proper  administration  of  section  1441  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  title  Ilofthe 
Social  Security  Act,  or  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  of  1974. 

"(2)  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  any  request  authorized  by  paragraph 
(1)  (and  the  information  contained  therein) 
may  be  used  by  the  financial  institution  or 
its  agents  solely  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
the  customer's  name  and  address  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury,  the  Social  Securi- 
ty AdminUtration,  or  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Board  and  shaU  be  barred  from  redis- 
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closure  by  the  financial  instUuUon  or  its 
agents." 

(d)  Social  Securtty  Benefits  Treajtd  as 
Untted  States  Sourced.— Subsection  (a)  of 
section  861  of  such  Code  (relating  to  income 
from  sources  within  the  United  Stales)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
follouHng  new  paragraph: 

"(8)  Social  securtty  benefits.— Any  social 
security  benefit  (as  defined  in  section 
86(d)). " 

(e)  Transfers  to  Trust  Funds.— 

(1)  In  QENERAL.— There  are  heretiy  appro- 
priated to  each  payor  fund  amounts  equiva- 
lent to  the  aggregate  increase  in  tax  liabil- 
ities under  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  which  is  attributable  to  the 
application  of  sections  86  and  871(a)(3)  of 
such  Code  (as  added  by  this  section)  to  pay- 
ments from  such  payor  fund. 

(2)  Transfers.— The  amounts  appropriated 
by  paragraph  (1)  to  any  payor  fund  shall  be 
transferred  from  time  to  time  (but  rwt  less 
frequently  than  quarterly)  from  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury  on  the  basis  of  esti- 
mates made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
of  the  amounts  referred  to  in  such  para- 
graph Any  such  quarterly  payment  shall  be 
made  on  the  first  day  of  such  quarter  and 
shall  take  into  account  social  security  bene- 
fits estimated  to  be  recetued  during  such 
quarter.  Proper  adjustments  shall  be  made 
in  the  amounts  subsequently  transferred  to 
the  extent  prior  estimates  were  in  excess  of 
or  less  than  the  amounts  required  to  be 
transferred. 

(3)  DEFiNTnoNS.—For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section— 

(A)  Payor  fund.— The  term  "payor  fund" 
irteans  any  trust  fund  or  account  from 
which  payments  of  social  security  benefits 
are  made. 

(B)  Social  securtty  BENEFrrs.—The  term 
"social  security  benefits"  has  the  meaning 
given  such  term  by  section  86(d)(1)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

(4)  Reports.— The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury shall  submit  annual  reports  to  the  Con- 
gress and  to  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  and  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Board  on— 

(A)  the  transfers  made  under  this  subsec- 
tion during  the  year,  and  the  methodology 
used  in  determining  the  amount  of  such 
transfers  and  the  funds  or  account  to  which 
made,  and 

(B)  the  anticipated  operation  of  this  siUh 
section  during  the  next  5  years. 

(f)  Technical  Amendments.— 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  85  of  s%tch 
Code  is  amended  by  strUcing  out  "this  sec- 
tion, "  ond  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "this  sec- 
tion, section  86,". 

(2)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  128(c)(3) 
of  such  Code  (as  in  effect  for  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  31,  1984)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "85, "  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "85,  86, ". 

(3)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  II  of  sub- 
chapter B  of  chapter  1  of  such  Code  is 
amended  try  striking  out  the  item  relating  to 
section  86  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"Sec  86.  Social  security  and  tier  1  railroad 
retirement  benefits. 

"Sec.  87.  Alcohol  fuel  credit" 

(4)  The  table  of  sections  for  subpart  B  of 
part  III  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  61  of 
such  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  follovHng  new  item' 
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toiXmcTtvcnifn.-  imU /br  tte  teoWe  iwar  under  •wWoii  71  or  /e>  OcMrouam iUOMiuawn.- 

Mi  temo^uL-^ceept  <u  vmviied  in  iM^o^  to  Ae  scteni  audi  amovM  eoniMiitea  ay        Seettoiu        4in>)(2).        44Af»M2f, 

mmimaimmk(iJ    Om  amendmeiUa  mode  by  ioa«w  ror  payment*  in  lieit  o/ wo^efy  A>r  the  4t(a)(4HBK   iilaHXK   and  $M(g/  of  nuA 

flU^^MSon  SkoO  osslv  to  bentfUa  nceived  period   duHng   which    the   individual    U  Code  are  each  amended  bit  aMMng  out  "re- 

mtZrO^mher  SllMX  in  taxable  vean  abeent  from  work  on  account  of  permanerU  UMngtoeredU/ortheeUeHif"andin9ertlno 

mZna^Srauehdate.  and  total  dieaMUtt.  in  lieu  thereof  "rOatlng  to  eredU  for  the  a- 

fi)  nmirman  or  cuenm  uMUvm  nr-  "(3*  JtCDOcnoK-  deriy  and  the  jtermanenUv  and  totally  <M«- 

mum  MMoam  Amu  otcwian  tt.  imj.-  "'A)  In  aaiEKAL.-The  reduction  under  thU  abled". 

Thtmnmdmmtt  made  by  thie  tectum  thaU  paragraph  to  an  amoicnt  equal  to  the  $um  of  (Z)  sub$eetlon  (a)  of  teetion  »S  of  nuA 

»at  osaly  to  any  portion  of  a  tump-eum  pay-  the  amounU  received  bv  the  individual  (or.  ^^^  j,  amended  by  ttrlking  out  ",  eectUm 

mmU^aoeMeeeuntw  benefits  taa  defined  in  the  eate  of  a  joint  return,   by  either  los(d).". 

in  MCtiM  Mtd)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  ipouae)  a*  a  pention  or  onnuity  or  o*  o  dto-  ,j^  Snbpanvrop'*  (B)  of  teetion  12S<cK3) 

Code  of  ifStt  received  after  December  31.  «*«**»  *«7«f"-    „.  ^  .  -^  „^,  <«««„  <«^  "«<*  CW«  '"  *"  «^'»'  -^  taxable  weart 

tMX  if  the  generaUt  applicabU  payment  'W  nAicft  U  excluded  from  grou  income  „epj„„j^    g^gr    December    31.    1994)    to 

*Ue  A>r  Mdk  portion  «»•  before  January  1.  '^^./^/Ifj^y^-,,,,,^  «-«.r««  Act  amended  by  ttriking  out  "lOSfdJ. ". 

MC  m  aumrPtm  nm UMUir  amp  nan*.  '"'  «*«  JlaiJroad  iietirement  Act  of  1974.  ^^^  ^  amended  by  .triiWnff  out  "«ection» 

tUMtmirAmrOTAliraiaAMUk  *^,v„„  „  m,„  „w„<-<,/-«rf  i»,  «„  u,<*nuu'  lOSfdJ  and  911"  and  interting  in  lieu  thereof 

•-•^   ,..            ro;  a«04i.  Jiatr-Section  J7artAe  /nter-  .^lf'i{,?^i'o^rj*"**''^  **  ***  ^'*^'"  "tectum  911". 

nal  Keveme  Code  of  t9S4<relaHng  to  credit  ^<t.'^{7^;^*'J  acluded  from  grost  income  <&>  Claute  <i)  of  teetion  41S<c)<3)(C)  of 

tor  the  eUertg)  to  amended  to  read  at  fi>l-  ^Jl^  ^provision  of  lav  not  contained  in  such  Code  U  amended  by  striking  out'tec- 

iowc-  Ot^HtL  tt**"  10S(d)l4r  and  interHng  in  lieu  thereof 

•■■c  tr.  OMPrr  «w  w*  klouiy  amp  rms  «*  „   _.„„«^  ,^„„  ,^  _,_^  „_w^  .j.,^  ,.,  "tectum  37(eK3r. 

MAUKmiVASDmALLrDmABtM.  ^°J^^*j^„'^^/'^±;S^i^^J^  <6)  Paragraph  (6J  of  tectum  7871(aJ  of 

"(aJ  asMHui.  Rt>LE.-In  the  cote  of  a  guali-  f/tjj  for  ony  amount  described  in  tectum  ^^  codeU  amended  by  striking  out  tub- 

Jled  individual,  there  thaU  be  alloved  as  a  ^'7.lir,L^-„„   „,   certain    wduaaNS  paragraph  (AJ.  and  by  redesignating  tub- 

credUaaatnst  the  tox  imposed  by  thU  chap.  ^JSi^^^^^^ot^P^S^^^  Zragraphs  (B).  (C).  and  (DJ  at  subpara. 

1^^'^»''f^^^f:L'^''L!S^^7  ^^^Z^Jk  (^a^ar^untTr^S^ata  graphs  (A,.  (B,.  and  (C.  respectively^ 

J5  penxnt  of  tueh  *«*<^**^*  *««o«  "  J^^^^rtfy  benefit  under  tectum  St(d)(3>  (V  The  UibU  of  sectUtns  for  tubpaH  A  of 

amount  for  tuchUuabU  year               J^afl  be  treoted  «  o  dtoobiZtty  6en«At  re-  part  IV  of  tubchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  tuch 

"ftfJ  QotUFin>ImivwvAi.-rorpurpot^  ^^^^"StU„  tj"theSocial^Hty  Code  U  amended  by  striking  out  the  item  re- 

Of  this  section,  the  term  -qualified  Individ-  orttwa  unoer  nue  u  or  wie  coc^                 v  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  inserHng  in  lieu 

tml' means  a»y  individual—  "idJ  Luotations.—  thereof  the  following: 

"(1)  u^  has  aUained  aoe  95  before  the       „^^^  adjusttd  oross  mcota  utoTAmm.-U    "Sec  37.  Credit  for  the  elderiy  and  the  per- 
'■■     '%fS^*^^'Z\Zabaity  before  the    modiusted  gross  income  of  the  U^yer  ex-  r^^fly     and     totaHy     dto- 

'^J^  *^!'1^nl^H^'^jf*f^t!^A^        "(A)  $7,500  in  the  cote  Of  a  HngUindivUl.        fd)  ErrecrrvE  Date.- 
.      -     reMrnt   wot  permanenOy  and  totaUy  dU-    ^  «>//»  OB«iMi.- 77ie  amendment,  mode  by 

.   "^  SMCTfOH  37  AMOVHT.-For  purpotet  of  J^'  *'"''>''>  i^i  the  case  of  a  ioint  return.  o,u  ^tU>n  shaUap^y  to  toxaWe  yean  be- 

.»k.^.M<» /<•!_  or                                                        ,  J  ,   jj  ginning  after  Decemoer  31.  1983. 

^^iTa^mAi^-An  indivUlual's  tectum  "'^>  **•"'"'  *"  ^  "f'^  ?^  "  married  indi.  ,2,  trassitional  rvlx.-U  an  individuals 

J7aiSn?^S^tS^ySr^te^  annuity  .tartinj,  date  tc«  Ai/crred  under 

aoslicable  initUd  amount  determined  under  the  section  37  amount  shaU  be  reduced  by  sectwn  105(d)(6)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 

^aara^  (2)  reduced  as  provided  in  para-  one-half  of  the  excess  of  the  adjusted  gross  code  of  1954  (as  in  effect  on  the  day  before 

^^^^3)arui\n7^i:tUm(dr^  ^^ome  over  $7,500.  $10,000.  or  $5,000.  at  the  the  daU  of  the  enactment  of  thit  teetion). 

"(2J  ImrtAL  AMomfT—  c<"*  ^nay  be.  such  deferral  shall  end  on  the  first  day  of 

"(A)  lit  axHKRAL.— Except  as  provided  in  "(2)  Limitation  based  on  amount  or  tax.—  jy^ft  indttndua/'a  flrst  taxabU  year  begin, 

subparagraph  (B).  the  initial  amount  shaU  The  amount  of  the  credit  allowed  by  this  sec-  ning  after  December  31.  1983. 

ftg_  tion  for  the  Uixable  year  shall  not  exceed  the  ^^  ^^  ACCELERATION  OF  increases  in  ncA 

"(V  $5,000  in  the  case  of  a  HngU  Individ,  amount  of  the  tax  imposed  by  this  chapter  taxes.-  ite4  employee  tax  credit. 

uoA  or  a  joint  return  where  only  one  spouse  for  such  taxable  year.                   „            -  (a)  Acceleration  of  Increases  in  FICA 

U  a  qualified  indivUiual.  "<"  DEFonrtoNS  and  Special  RuLES.-For  j.^^^_ 

"(ii)  $7,500  in  the  case  of  a  joint  return  purposes  of  thU  section-       __    _.    .^,^  (d  tax  on  EMPLOYKEs.-Subsection  (a)  of 

where  both  tpoutet  are  qualified  indivUi.  (1>    ^^f*"";  f^'Zf  .J^r  ^Jl^  teetion  3101  of  the  InUmal  Revenue  Code  of 

•"^O'                                                          .  "T!!:r^'^ll^!^rfJ^aii^HL^^^^o  19S4  (relating  to  raU  of  tax  on  empU>yees  for 

"fiiV  $3,750  in  the  case  of  a  married  indi.  and  wife  who  "'^^  «*«'^  «i««  "»^ J**!*^  oId-o<7e,  .urvivors,  and  dUabUity  insurance) 

vUtuaiflUng  a  teparaU  return.  tKe  toxabUyear.if  thet^>aver  Umar^  ^^^^^^        ,^^„^  „^^  paragraphs  (1) 

"(B)  UmrAUON  IN  CASE  OF  iNDivmuALS  WHO  aft^  c'o*^  °L?^.1^4ri  J^^l't^nS^  through  (7)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 

MAVt  MOT  attained  A<xti,-  provUUd  by  thU  section  «^  be  aflowed  j^^^ 

"(V  IM  OKMERAi^-In  the  ease  of  a  qualified  only  if  the  taxpayer  and  hU  spouse  file  a  Jo^unng. 

individual  who  has  not  attained  age  85  joint  return  for  the  UixabU  year.  In  cases  of  wages                               'r„T* 

■■■••'     before  the  Oote  of  the  taxable  year,  except  as  "(2)  Marital  status.— Marital  ttatut  thall          received  duHng:                            tftoO  be: 

provided  in  aaute  (W.  the  initial  amount  be  determined  under  tectum  143.  1984.  198S.  1986.  or  1987 5.7pe»icent 

s/kail  not  exceed  tAedieabitity  income /brt/ie  -(3)  Permanent  and  total  DOAaaJTY  de.  1988  or  1989 «.M  percent 

tojabUyear.  fined.— An  Individual  to  perTnanentZy  ond  1990  or  thereafter. «.2  percent" 

'Yii>    Special    rvles    a    case    of  man  totally  dleahied  if  he  it  unable  to  engage  in       (2)  Employer  tax.— Subsection  (a)  of  sec. 

METxmM.— In  the  eate  of  a  Joint  return  where  any  tubttantial  gainful  activity  by  reaton  of  tion  3111  of  such  Code  is  amended  by  strik. 

'.>>-'         Itoth  spouses  are  qualified  individuato  and  any    medically    determinable   physical    or  ^f^g  ^^^  parairrap/u  (1)  through  (7)  and  in- 

'i  ■       at  least  one  spouse  has  not  attaiited  age  65  mental  impairment  which  can  be  expected  girting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

before  the  dose  of  the  toxabU  year-  ui  result  in  death  or  whU:h  hat  Uitted  orcan  ..j^  ^atet  of  waget                               iherau 

"(It  if  both  spouses  have  not  attained  age  be  expected  to  Uut  for  a  continuous  period  '"  ^duri^                               ihaa  be: 

♦  '  "      iS  before  the  dose  of  the  taxabU  year,  the  of  not  leu  than  12  months.  An  indivUiual  .o.rVr.c  .o.g  or  1987             5  7  percent 

initM  amount  shatt  not  exceed  the  sum  of  thall  not  be  contUUred  to  be  Perrnanently  "**' ""^f "'  ""^"'^ 6  06^^1 

nuh  spouses- disabaity  income,  or  «~'   to**"*  '**«»««'   «''^,  ?*«  ^^^    1  mo  or  ISitini;' l'?^t." 

"(W  if  one  spouse  has  attained  age  65  proof  of  the  existence  thereof  in  tuch  form  ^^f^°^^Jf^-Z'Z'""^    aml^d^t, 

befine  the  close  of  the  UixabU  year,  the  ini-  and  manner,  and  at  such  times,  as  the  Secre-  <3>    *'?X     '^. J^"t"^ „,SZ^^« 

tSTamonntrtaa  not  exceed  tfte«.m  or  tary  may  recuim  II^S^ St/^JZ^^^ce^ ^ilsw 

i5.0Mp(««tA«diMMtityincome/ort/ietax-  "(f)    NomuaiDENT  Alien  Ineuoole   for  neratton  paid  after  Decerru>er  31.  laas. 

Meie^oLspow^^^  (b)  1984  Employee  Tax  Credit.- 

age  Kbeftm  the  dose  of  the  toxabU  year.  thU  tectum  to  any  nonresUlent  alien. "  '^^  ^"^  :^S'f!!f^^?^^^J^J^  !!!^LX 

^iiV  DoABturr  income.— For  purposes  of  (b)  Repeal  of  Exclusion  for  Certain  Dis-  to  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 

thU    subparagraph,    the    term    'dieobiiity  iaoat  AinawTS.— 5ubMction  ^dy  Q/«ection  /oUoioing  new  tection.- 
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-MMc  Mia  CMuir  rot  acMBAEKD  soctAi  atamt- 
rr  Kiworu  taims  amp  maiumud 
tmMMiairrnati  wunoru  TAxta 
amaapvmKimt 

"(a)  Oememal  Jtcu:— There  aAoZI  be  al- 
lowed as  a  eredU  against  the  tax  imposed  by 
section  SlOKa)  on  wages  received  duHng 
1M4  an  amouKt  equal  toV^of  1  percent  of 
the  wages  so  received. 

"fbt  Taa  Credit  Allowed.— The  credit 
under  tnteection  (a)  shaU  be  taken  into  ac- 
count in  determining  the  amoutU  of  the  tax 
deducted  under  seetUm  3102(a). 

"(c)  WAaES.—For  purposes  of  thU  section, 
the  term  "wages'  has  the  meaning  given  to 
sudi  term  by  section  3121(a). 

"(d)  Application  to  Aoreemxnts  Under 
SEcrtoM  218  of  toe  Social  Secvrtty  Act.— 
For  purposes  of  determining  amounts  equiv- 
alent  to  the  Ua  imposed  by  section  3101(a) 
with  respect  to  remuneration  which— 

"(1)  is  covered  by  an  agreement  under  sec- 
tion 218  of  the  Social  SecuHty  Act,  and 

"(2)  is  paid  during  1984. 
the  credU  allowed  tty  subsection  (a)  shaU  be 
taken  into  account  A  similar  rule  shall  alto 
apply  in  the  cate  of  an  agreement  under  tee- 
tion 3121(1). 

"(e)  Credit  Aoainst  Railroad  Retirement 
Employee  amd  Employee  Representative 
Taxes.— 

"(1)  In  OENXRAL-There  thall  be  allowed  at 
a  credit  agaiiut  the  taxet  imposed  by  sec- 
tions 3201(a)  and  3211(a)  on  compensation 
paid  during  1984  and  subject  to  tuch  taxet 
at  rates  determined  by  reference  to  section 
3101  an  amount  equal  to  V„  of  1  percent  of 
such  comperuation. 

"(2)  Tna  credit  allowed.— -The  credit 
under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  taken  into  ac- 
count in  determining  t/ie  amount  of  the  tax 
deducted  under  section  3202(a)  (or  the 
amount  of  the  lax  under  section  3211(a)). 

"(3)  CoMPENSATtON.—For  purposes  of  thit 
tubtection.  the  term  'compentation-  hat  the 
meaning  given  to  tuch  term  by  tectum 
3231(e). 

"(f)  Coordination  With  Section  6413(c).— 
For  purpotet  of  subsection  (c)  of  section 
6413.  in  determining  Die  amount  of  the  tax 
imposed  by  teetion  3101  or  3201.  any  credit 
allowed  by  this  teetion  thall  be  taken  into 
account" 

(2)  Clerical  amendment.— The  table  of  tec- 
tums for  chapter  25  of  tuch  Code  it  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  item. 
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"Sec  3510.  Credit  for  increased  toeial  secu- 
rity employee  taxes  and  rail- 
road  retirement  tier  1  emptoyee 
taxet  imposed  during  1984. " 

(3)  Effective  date.— The  amendmentt 
made  by  thit  tuluection  shall  apply  to  remu- 
neration paid  during  1984. 

(4)  Depostts  in  social  securtty  trust 
ruNDS.—For  purposes  of  subsection  (h)  of 
section  218  of  the  Social  SecuHty  Act  (relat- 
ing to  deposits  in  social  security  trust  funds 
of  amounts  received  under  sectton  218 
agreements),  amounts  allowed  as  a  credit 
pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  of  section  3510  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating 
to  credit  for  remuneration  paid  during  1984 
which  it  covered  under  an  agreement  under 
teetion  218  of  the  Social  SecuHty  Act)  thall 
be  treated  at  amountt  received  under  tuch 
an  agreement 

(5)  Deposits  in  railroad  retirement  ac- 
count.—For  purpotet  of  tubtection  (a)  of 
tectum  15  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of 
1974.  amountt  allowed  as  a  credit  under 
tubtection  (e)  of  teetion  3510  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  thall  be  treated  at 
amountt  covered  into  the  -Treatury  under 
tubsectwn  (a)  of  section  3201  of  tuch  Code. 


BK.  lU.   TAJUS  OK  BELP-EmPLOnOMT  UCOUt; 

camr  AQAoar  socb  taxes  for 
TEAaa  PMFOU  itmt  BEovcmni  of 

SPCfl  TAMES  FOR  YEARS  AFTER  IttS. 
(a)    IMCMRAEE    IN    RATES.— SubtCCtlOtU    (a) 

and  (b)  of  tectum  1401  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  ratet  of  tax  on 
tdf-employment  income)  are  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Old-Aoe.  Survivors,  and  Disability 
Insurance.— In  addition  to  other  taxes,  there 
than  be  imposed  for  each  taxable  year,  on 
the  tetf-emvioyment  income  of  every  indi- 
vidual, a  tax  equal  to  the  following  percerU 
of  the  amount  of  the  telf-employment 
income  for  tuch  taxable  year 
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"In  the  eate  of  a  taxable  year 
Beginning  after:        And  before: 
December  31. 


1983. 
December  31. 

1987. 
December  31, 

1989. 


January  1. 
IMS. 

January  1, 

ino. 


Per- 
cent- 

11.40 

12.12 

12.40 


"(b)  Hospital  Insurance.— In  addition  to 
the  tax  imposed  by  the  preceding  tubtection, 
there  thall  be  impoted  for  each  taxable  year, 
on  the  telf-employment  income  of  every  In- 
dividual, a  tax  equal  to  the  following  per- 
cent of  the  amount  of  Oie  tdf-employment 
income  for  tuch  taxaMe  year: 

"In  the  case  of  a  taxable  year  ^^^ 

Beginning  after:       And  before:         **"^' 

December  31,  January  1,                 2.60 

1983.  1985. 
December  31,  January!,                2.70 

1984.  1996. 
December  31,           2.90" 

1985. 

(b)  Credo-  for  Years  Before  1990  Aoainst 
Self-Employment  Taxes.— Section  1401  of 
such  Code  is  amended  by  redesignating  tub- 
tection (c)  at  tubtection  (d)  and  by  intert- 
ing  after  tubtection  (b)  the  foUowing  new 
tutuectUm: 

"(c)  Credit  Aoainst  Taxes  Imposed  by  This 
Section.— 

"(1)  In  OENERAL-In  the  cate  of  a  taxable 
year  beginning  before  1990,  Otere  shaU  be  al- 
lovxd  at  a  credit  agaiiut  the  taxes  impoted 
by  thit  tectum  for  any  taxable  year  an 
amount  equal  to  the  applicable  percentage 
of  the  telf-employment  income  of  the  indi. 
vidual  for  tuch  taxable  year. 

"(2)  Appucable  PERCENTAOE.—For  purpotet 
Of  paragraph  (1).  the  applicable  percentage 
thall  be  determined  in  accordance  with  the 
foUowing  table: 

"In  Oie  case  of  taxable  The  applicable 

years  l>eginning  in:  vercentaoe  fe- 

1984 z.  7 

1985 Z.3 

1986, 1987. 1988.  or  1989 2.0. " 

(c)  Allowance  of  Deduction  for  Years 
After  1989  for  One.Half  of  Taxes  on  Self. 
Employment  Income.— 

(1)  In  OENERAi — Section  164  of  tuch  Code 
(relating  to  deduction  for  taxet)  it  amended 
by  redesignating  tutttection  (f)  as  tubtection 
(g)  and  by  inserting  after  tubtection  (e)  ttie 
following  new  tubtectUm: 

"(f)  Deduction  for  One.Half  of  Self-Em- 
ployment  Taxes.— 

"(1)  In  generai — In  the  cate  of  an  indi- 
vidual, in  addition  to  the  taxet  detcHbed  in 


subsectUm  (a),  there  shaU  be  aUowad  as  a  da- 
duetUm  for  the  taxabU  pear 'an  amount 
equal  to  one-haV  of  Relaxes  imposed  by  sec- 
tion 1401  for  such  taxabU  pear. 

"(2)    DXDUCnOM   treated  as  MTTRtRVTARlE 

TO  TRADE  OR  Busaass.—Pttr  purposm  of  t>kto 
cltapter.  the  deduction  allowed  by  paragraph 
(1)  ShaU  be  treated  as  attributabU  to  4  trade 
or  busineu  carried  on  by  the  taxpayer  whlOi 
does  not  consist  of  the  performance  of  serv- 
ices by  Uie  taxpayer  as  an  employee." 

(2)  Altermative  DEDucmm  allowed  m 

COMPUTtNO  BELF-MMPLOYMEMT  TAXES.— SubteC- 

tion  (a)  of  section  1402  of  such  Code  (define 
ing  net  earnings  from  sdf-employment)  to 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (11).  by  redesignating  paragraph 
(12)  as  paragraph  (13).  and  by  inserting 
after  paragraph  (11)  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(12)  in  lieu  of  the  deductUm  provided  by 
section  164(f)  (relating  to  deduction  for  one- 
half  of  self-employment  taxes),  there  shatt  be 
allowed  a  deduction  equal  to  the  product 
of— 

"(A)  the  taxpayer's  net  earnings  from  tdf- 
employment  for  Oie  taxable  year  (deter, 
mined  without  regard  to  thU  paragraph), 
and 

"(B)  one.half  of  the  tum  of  the  ratet  im- 
posed by  tubtectiont  (a)  and  (b)  of  teetion 
1401  for  tuch  year  and  ". 

(3)  Conforming  amendment  to  Social  Se- 
curity ilct-Sttb«ection  (a)  of  tectum  211  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  amended  by  ttrik- 
ing out  "and"  at  Oie  end  of  paragraph  (10). 
by  redetignaUng  paragraph  (11)  as  para- 
graph  (12),  and  by  inserting  after  paragraph 
(10)  the  foUouHng  new  paragraph: 

"(11)  In  lieu  of  the  deduction  provided  by 
section  164(f)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  deduction  for  one-half  of 
telf-employment  taxet),  there  shall  be  al- 
towed  a  deduction  equal  to  Uie  product  of— 

"(A)  the  taxpayer's  net  earnings  from  tdf. 
employment  for  Oie  taxable  year  (deter- 
mined without  regard  to  thit  paragraph), 
and 

"(B)  one-half  of  the  tum  of  the  ratet  im- 
poted by  eubfectiont  (a)  and  (b)  of  teetion 
1401  of  tuch  Code  for  tuch  year  and". 

(4)  Section  164(f)  deduction  taken  into  ac- 
count in  computing  earned  income.— 

(A)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  401(c)(2) 
of  such  Code  (defining  earned  income)  is 
amended  by  ttrUcing  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
claute  (iv).  by  striking  out  the  period  at  Oie 
end  of  clause  (v)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ".  and",  and  by  inserting  after  clause  (v) 
Oie  fallowing  new  clause: 

"(vi)  with  regard  to  Oie  deduction  allowed 
to  Oie  taxpayer  by  section  164(f). " 

(B)  CUiuse  (ii)  of  section  43(c)(2)(A)  of 
such  Code  is  amended  tty  inserting  before 
Oie  period  ".  but  tuch  net  eamingt  thall  be 
determined  with  regard  to  the  deduction  al- 
towed  to  the  taxpayer  by  section  164(f)". 

(5)     CONFORMINO     AMENDtlENT.—SultSectiOn 

(a)  of  section  275  of  «t«5fc  Code  (relating  to 
denial  of  deduction  for  certain  taxet)  it 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowing  new  tentence: 

"Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  to  any  taxes 
to  the  extent  such  taxes  are  aUowable  as  a 
deducHon  under  section  164(f)." 

(d)  Effective  Dates.— 

(1)  In  oeheral.— Except  at  prxmided  in 
paragraph  (2).  Oie  amendmentt  made  by 
this  section  thall  apply  to  taxable  years  be- 
ginning after  December  31, 1983. 
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(2)    SimstcnoM     IcK—The     aviendmenta 
made  by  sttteecHon  M  ahaU  apply  to  tax- 
abU  yean  beginning  after  December  31. 
1999. 
SMC  tt$.  nKAna//r  or  ckktain  facvltt  muc- 

7KXHAN8. 

(a)  QvtKKAL  RvLE.—For  purpose  of  »ub*ec- 
Hon  (I)  of  tectum  3121  of  the  InUmal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  concurrent  em- 
ployment by  2  or  more  employera)— 

(If  ate  foOowing  entUiet  ihail  be  deemed 
to  be  rioted  corporatioru: 

(A)  a  State  university  which  employs 
Kealth  professionals  as  faculty  members  at  a 
medical  school,  and 

(B)  a  faculty  practice  plan  described  in 
section  SOKcHS)  of  such  Code  arid  exempt 
from  tax  under  section  SOKa)  of  such  Code— 

<i)  which  employs  faculty  members  of  such 
medical  school,  and 

Hi)  30  percent  or  more  of  the  employees  of 
v^ich  are  concurrently  employed  by  such 
medical  school:  and 

(2)  remutieration  which  u  disbursed  by 
such  faculty  practice  plan  to  a  health  profes- 
sional employed  by  both  such  entities  shaU 
be  deemed  to  Aat)«  been  actually  disbursed 
by  such  university  as  a  common  paymaster 
and  not  to  have  been  actually  disbursed  by 
such  faculty  practice  plan. 

(bJ  EmcTTVs  DATS.— The  provisioru  of 
subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  remuneration 
paid  cjter  December  31. 1983. 

ALLOCATIOMS  TO  DtSABOJTY  INSURANCE  TRUST 
FUND 

Stc.  12S.  (a)  Section  201fb)(li  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  strHcing  out 
clauses  (K)  through  (St)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "(K)  1.65  per 
centum  of  the  wages  (as  so  defined)  paid 
after  December  31,  1981.  and  before  January 
1.  1983,  and  so  reported.  (L)  1.25  per  centum 
of  the  wages  (as  so  defined)  paid  after  De- 
cember 31,  1982,  and  before  January  1.  1984, 
and  so  reported,  (M)  1.00  per  centum  of  the 
wages  (as  so  defined)  paid  after  December 
31,  1983,  and  before  January  1,  1988,  and  so 
reported,  (N)  1.06  per  centum  of  the  wages 
(as  so  defined)  paid  after  December  31,  1987, 
and  before  January  1.  1990,  and  so  reported, 
(O)  1.20  per  centum  of  the  wages  (as  so  de- 
fined) paid  after  December  31.  1989.  and 
before  January  1,  2000,  and  so  reported,  and 
(P)  1.42  per  centum  of  the  wages  (as  so  de- 
fined) paid  after  December  31,  1999.  and  so 
reported,". 

(b)  Section  201(b)(2)  of  such  Act  U  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  clauses  (K)  through  (M> 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"(K)  1.2375  per  centum  of  the  amount  of 
self-employment  income  (as  so  defined)  so 
reported  for  ony  taxable  year  beginning 
after  December  31,  1981,  and  before  January 
1.  1983.  (L)  0.9375  per  centum  of  the  amount 
of  self-employment  income  (as  so  defined)  so 
reported  for  any  taxable  year  beginning 
after  December  31.  1982.  and  before  January 
1.  1984,  (M)  1.00  per  centum  of  the  amount 
of  self-employment  income  (as  so  defined)  so 
reported  for  any  taxable  year  beginning 
after  December  31,  1983.  and  before  January 
1.  1988,  (N)  1.08  per  centum  of  the  self-em- 
ployment income  (as  so  defined)  so  reported 
for  any  taxable  year  beginning  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1987,  and  before  January  1.  1990.  (O) 
1.20  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  self-em- 
ployment income  (as  so  defined)  so  reported 
fbr  any  tauMe  year  beginning  after  Decem- 
ber 31. 1989.  and  before  January  1.  2000.  and 
<P)  1.42  per  centum  of  the  self-employment 
income  (at  so  defined)  so  reported  for  any 
taxable  year  begtning  after  December  31, 
1999,". 


Pakt  D—BiMxrrrs  for  Certain  SuRvivma, 
Divorced,  and  Disabled  Spouses 
benettts  for  survtvino  divorced  spouses 
and  pn^"'"  widows  amd  widowers  who 

REMARRY 

Sec.  131.  (a)(1)  Section  202(e)(3)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  repealed. 

(2)  Section  202(e)(4)  of  such  Act  it  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  if— 

"(A)  a  widow  or  surviving  divorced  wife 
marries  after  attaining  age  60  (or  after  at- 
taining age  SO  if  she  was  entitled  before  such 
marriage  occurred  to  benefits  based  on  dis- 
ability under  this  subsection),  or 

"(B)  a  disabled  widow  or  disabled  surviv- 
ing divorced  wife  described  in  paragraph 
(l)(B)(ii)  marries  after  attaining  age  SO,    . 
such  marriage  stuill  be  deei.ied  not  to  have 
occurred". 

(3)(A)  Section  202(e)  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  redesignating  paragraph  (4)  (as 
amended  by  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion), and  paragraphs  (5)  throm/h  (8),  as 
paragraphs  (3)  through  (7),  respectively. 

(B)  Section  202(e)(l)(B)(ii)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  fry  striking  out  "(5)"  and  inserting 
in  Heu  thereof  "(4)". 

(C)  Section  202(e)(1)(F)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "(6)"  in  clause  (i) 
and  "(5)"  in  clause  (ii)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(5)" and  "(4)",  respectively. 

(D)  SecHon  202(e)(2)(A)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "(8)"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  Oiereof  "(7)". 

(E)  The  paragraph  of  section  202(e)  of 
such  Act  redesignated  as  paragraph  (5)  by 
subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "(5)"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "(4)". 

(F)  The  paragraph  of  such  section  202(e) 
redesignated  as  paragraph  (7)  by  subpara- 
graph (A)  of  this  paragraph  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "(4)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(3)". 

(G)  Section  202(k)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "(e)(4)"  each  place  it  appears 
in  paragraphs  (2)(B)  and  (3)(B)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "(e)(3)". 

(H)  Section  226(e)(1)(A)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "202(e)(5)"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "202(e)(4)". 

(b)(1)  Section  202(f)(4)  of  such  Act  is  re- 
pealed 

(2)  Section  202(f)(5)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(5)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  if— 

"(A)  a  widower  marries  after  attaining 
age  60  (or  after  attaining  age  50  if  he  was 
entitled  before  such  marriage  occurred  to 
benefits  based  on  disability  under  this  sub- 
section), or 

"(B)  a  disabled  widower  described  in 
paragraph  (l)(B)(ii)  marries  after  attaining 
age  SO. 

such  marriage  shall  be  deemed  not  to  have 
occurred". 

(3)(A)  Section  202(f)  of  such  Act  it  further 
amended  by  redesignating  paragraph  (S)  (as 
amended  by  paragraph  (Z)  of  this  subsec- 
tion), and  paragraphs  (6)  through  (8),  as 
paragraphs  (4)  through  (7),  respectively. 

(B)  Section  202(f)(l)(B)(ii)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  by  sinking  out  "(«)"  and  interting 
in  lieu  thereof  "(S)". 

(C)  SecHon  202(f)(1)(F)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "(7)"  in  clause  (i) 
and  "(6)"  in  clause  (ii)  and  insertirig  in  lieu 
thereof  "(6)"  and  "(5)".  respectively. 

(D)  Section  202(f)(2)(A)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "(5)"  and  interting 
in  lieu  thereof  "(4)". 

(E)  The  paragraph  of  section  202(f)  of  such 
Act  redesignated  at  paragraph  (8)  by  tttb- 


paragraph  (A)  of  thit  paragraph  U  amended 
by  ttriking  out  "(6)"  and  interting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(5)". 

(F)  Section  202(k)  of  tuch  Act  U  amended 
by  ttriking  out  "(f)(S)"  each  place  it  appeart 
in  paragrapht  (2)(B)  and  (3)(B)  and  insert- 
ing in  Heu  thereof  "(f)(4)". 

(0)  Section  226(e)(1)(A)  of  tuOi  Act  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "202(f)(6)"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "202(f)(5)". 

(c)(1)  Section  202(s)(Z)  of  nuh  Act  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "Subsection  (f)(4), 
and  so  much  of  subsections  (b)(3).  (d,'(5), 
(e)(3).  (g)(3).  and  (h)(4)"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "So  much  of  subsections  (b)(3), 
(d)(5),  (g)(3).  and  (h)(4)". 

(2)  Section  202(s)(3)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "(e)(3), ". 

(d)(1)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  month- 
ly benefits  payable  under  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  for  months  after  Decem- 
ber 1983. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  u>ho  was 
not  entitled  to  a  monthly  benefit  of  the  type 
involved  under  title  II  of  such  Act  for  De- 
cember 1983,  no  benefit  shall  be  paid  under 
such  title  by  reason  of  such  amendments 
unlets  proper  apj)lication  for  such  benefit  is 
made. 

entitlement  to  divorced  spouse's  benepits 
without  reoard  to  entitlement  op  in- 
sured individual  to  benefits;  exemption  of 

DIVORCED    spouse's    BENEFITS    FROM   DEDUC- 
TION ON  ACCOUNT  OF  WORE 

Sec.  132.  (a)  Section  202(b)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(5)(A)  Notwittistanding  the  preceding 
provisions  of  this  subsection,  except  as  pro- 
vided in  subparagraph  (B),  the  divorced 
wife  of  an  individual  who  is  not  entitled  to 
old-age  or  disability  insurance  benefits,  but 
who  has  attained  age  62  and  is  a  fully  in- 
sured individual  (as  defined  in  section  214). 
if  such  divorced  wife— 

"(i)  meets  the  requirements  of  subpara- 
graphs (A)  through  (D)  of  paragraph  (1), 
and 

"(ii)  has  been  divorced  from  such  insured 
individual  for  not  less  than  2  years, 
shall  be  entitled  to  a  wife's  insurance  benefit 
under  this  subsection  for  each  month,  in 
such  amount,  and  l>eginning  and  ending 
unth  such  months,  as  determined  (under  reg- 
ulations of  the  Secretary)  in  the  manner  oth- 
erwise provided  for  xoife's  insurance  benefits 
under  this  subsection,  as  if  such  insured  in- 
dividual had  become  entitled  to  old-age  in- 
surance benefits  on  the  date  on  which  the  di- 
vorced wife  first  meets  the  criteria  for  enti- 
tlement set  forth  in  clauses  (i)  and  (ii). 

"(B)  A  wife's  insurance  benefit  provided 
under  this  paragraph  which  has  not  other- 
wise terminated  in  accordance  loith  sub- 
paragraph (E).  (F),  (H),  or  (J)  of  paragraph 

(1)  shall  terminate  toith  the  month  preced- 
ing the  first  month  in  which  the  insured  in- 
dividual is  no  longer  a  fully  insured  indi- 
vidual ". 

(b)(1)(A)  Section  203(b)  of  tuch  Act  is 
amended— 

(i)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(b)"; 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "(1)  such  individual's 
benefit"  and  "(2)  if  such  individual"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "(A)  such  individual's 
benefit"  and  "(B)  if  such  individual",  re- 
spectively; 

(Hi)  by  striking  out  "clautet  (1)  and  (2)" 
and  interting  in  lieu  thereof  "clautet  (A) 
and  (B)"; 

(iv)  by  ttriking  out  "(A)  an  individtuU" 
and  "(B)  if  a  deduction"  and  interting  in 


lieu  thereof  "(i)  an  individual"  and 
deduction",  retpecHvdy;  and 

(V)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  When  any  of  the  other  pertont  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (1)(B)  U  entitled  to 
monthly  benefitt  at  a  divorced  spouse  under 
section  202  (b)  or  (c)  for  any  month,  and 
tuch  person  hat  bent  to  divorced  for  not  lett 
than  2  years,  the  benefit  to  which  he  or  the 
it  entitled  on  the  batit  of  the  waget  and  teif- 
employment  income  of  the  individual  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (1)  for  tuch  month 
than  be  determined  without  regard  to  deduc- 
tiont  under  thit  subsection  as  a  result  of 
exceu  earnings  of  such  individual,  and  the 
benefits  of  all  other  individuals  who  are  en- 
titled for  such  month  to  inonthly  benefits 
under  section  202  on  the  l>asis  of  the  wages 
and  self-employment  income  of  such  indi- 
vidual referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  shall  be 
determined  as  if  no  such  divorced  spouse 
were  entitled  to  benefits  for  such  montK  ". 

(B)(i)  Section  203(f)(1)  of  such  Act  it 
amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  tentence,  by  iJtterting  "(ex- 
cluding turviving  tpoutet  referred  to  in  suth 
section  (b)(2))"  after  "all  other  persons"  the 
first  place  it  appears,  and  by  strHcing  out 
"all  other  persons"  the  second  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "all  tuch 
other  persons  ";  and 

(II)  in  the  second  sentence,  l>y  inserting 
"(excluding  divorced  spouses  referred  to  in 
subsection  (b)(2))"  after  "other  persons". 

(ii)  Section  203(f)(7)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  "(excluding  divorced  spouses 
referred  to  in  subsection  (b)(2))"  after  "all 
persons". 

(2)  Section  203(d)(1)  of  tuch  Act  it  amend- 
ed— 

(A)  by  interting  "(A)"  after  "(d)(t/":  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(B)  When  any  divorced  tpoute  it  enUtled 
to  monthly  benefits  under  section  202  (b)  or 
(c)  for  any  month  and  such  divorced  spouse 
has  been  so  divorced  for  not  less  than  2 
years,  the  benefit  to  tohich  he  or  she  is  enti- 
tled for  such  month  on  the  basis  of  the  waget 
and  self-employment  income  of  the  individ- 
ual entitled  to  old-age  truurance  benefits  re- 
ferred to  in  subparagraph  (A)  shall  6e  deter- 
mined ipithout  regard  to  deduction  under 
this  paragraph  as  a  result  of  excess  earnings 
of  such  individual,  and  the  benefits  of  all 
other  individitalt  who  are  entitled  for  tuch 
Tnonth  to  monthly  benefitt  under  tection  202 
on  the  basis  of  the  wages  and  self-employ- 
ment income  of  tuch  individual  referred  to 
in  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  determined  as 
tf  no  tuch  divorced  spouse  were  entitled  to 
benefits  for  such  month. ". 

(c)(1)  The  amendments  made  by  subtee- 
tton  (a)  thall  apply  icith  respect  to  monthly 
inturance  benefitt  for  montht  after  Decem- 
ber 1984,  but  only  on  the  basis  of  applica- 
tions filed  on  or  after  January  1.  1985. 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(b)  shall  apply  vHth  respect  to  montlUy  in- 
turance bmefitt  for  montha  after  December 
1984. 

iNDEzma  or  deferred  suRvnmo  spousk'm 

BENEFTTS  TO  RECENT  WAGE  LEVELS 

Sec.  133.  (a)(1)  Section  202(e)(2J  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  it  amended— 

(A)  by  redetignating  tubparagraph  (Bt  at 
tubparagraph  (D);  and 

(B)  by  ttriking  out  "(2)(A)  Except"  and  aU 
thatfbUowt  doum  through  "If  tuch  deceated 
individual"  and  interting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
fbUowing: 

"(2)(A)  Except  at  provided  in  tvbtection 
(Q).  paragraph  (8)  of  thit  tubtection,  and 
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tubparagraph  (D)  of  thit  paragraph,  tuch 
widow't  inturance  benefit  for  each  month 
thai!  be  equal  to  the  primary  inturance 
amount  (at  determined  for  purpotet  of  thit 
tubtection  after  application  of  tubpara- 
grapht  (B)  and  (O)  of  tuch  deceated  indi- 
vidual 

"(B)(i)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  in 
any  case  in  which  tuch  deceased  individxtal 
dies  before  attaining  age  62  and  section 
215(a)(1)  (as  in  effect  after  December  1978) 
is  applicable  in  determining  such  individ- 
ucl's  primary  insurance  amount— 

"(I)  such  primary  insurance  amount  shaU 
be  determined  under  the  formula  set  forth  in 
section  21S(a)(l)(B)(i)  and  (ii)  which  U  ap- 
plicable to  individuals  who  initially  become 
eligible  for  old-age  insurance  benefits  in  the 
second  year  after  the  year  specified  in  clause 
(ii), 

"(II)  the  year  specified  in  claute  (ii)  thaU 
be  tubtHtuted  for  the  tecond  calendar  year 
tpecified  in  tection  215(b)(3)(A)(ii)(I),  and 

"(III)  such  primary  insurance  amount 
shall  be  increased  under  tection  215(i)  at  if 
it  were  the  primary  inturance  amount  re- 
ferred to  in  tection  21S(i)(2)(A)(ii)(II), 
except  that  it  thall  be  increased  only  for 
years  beginning  after  the  first  year  after  the 
year  specified  in  clause  (ii). 

"(ii)  The  year  specified  in  this  claute  it 
the  earlier  of— 

"(I)  the  year  in  which  the  deceated  indi- 
vidual attained  age  60,  or  loould  have  at- 
tained age  60  had  he  lived  to  that  age,  or 

"(II)  the  second  year  preceding  the  year  in 
which  the  widow  or  survimng  divorced  wife 
first  meets  the  requirements  of  paragraph 
(1)(B)  or  the  second  year  preceding  the  year 
in  which  the  deceased  individual  died, 
whichever  is  later. 

"(Hi)  Thit  subparagraph  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  any  benefit  under  this  subsection 
only  to  the  extent  its  application  does  not 
result  in  a  primary  insurance  amount  for 
purposes  of  this  subsection  which  is  less 
than  the  primary  insurance  amount  other- 
wise determined  for  such  deceased  individ- 
ual under  section  215. 

"(C)  If  such  deceased  individual". 

(2)  Section  202(e)  of  such  Act  (as  amended 
by  paragraph  (1)  of  thit  subsection)  is  fur- 
ther amended— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1)(D)  and  in  the  matter 
in  paragraph  (1)  following  subparagraph 
(F)(ii).  by  inserting  "(as  determined  after 
applicaHon  of  subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C)  of 
paragraph  (2))"  after  "primary  inturance 
amount ";  and 

(B)  in  paragraph  t2)(D)(ii).  by  interting 
"(at  determined  without  regard  to  tubpara- 
graph (€))"  after  "primary  inturance 
amount". 

(b)(1)  Section  202(/)(3)  of  tuch  Act  U 
amended— 

(A)  by  redesignating  tubparagraph  (B)  at 
tubparagraph  (D);  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "(3)(A)  Except"  and  aU 
that  follows  doum  through  "If  such  deceased 
individual"  and  interting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(3)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection 
(Q),  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  and 
tubparagraph  (D)  of  this  paragraph,  such 
widower's  insurance  benefit  for  each  month 
thall  be  equal  to  the  primary  insurance 
amount  (at  determined  for  purposes  of  this 
nAtecUon  after  application  of  subpara- 
graphs (B)  and  (O)  of  such  deceased  indi- 
vidual 

"(B)(i)  For  purpotet  of  thit  tubtection,  in 
any  cote  in  tohich  tuch  deceated  individual 
diet  before  attaining  age  62  and  section 
215(a)(1)  (at  in  effect  after  December  1978) 


it  applicable  in  determining  tuch  individ- 
ual't  primary  inturance  amount— 

"(I)  tuch  pHmary  inturance  amourU  thaU 
be  determined  under  the  formula  set  forth  in 
tection  215(a)(1)(B)  (i)  and  (ii)  nOiich  U  ap- 
plicable to  individualt  u^io  initially  become 
eligible  for  old-age  inturance  benefiU  in  the 
tecond  year  after  the  year  tpecified  in  claute 
(ii). 

"(W  the  year  tpecified  in  lAaute  (ii)  thaU 
be  tubtHtuted  for  the  tecond  calendar  year 
tpecified  in  tection  215(b)(3)(A)(ii)(I).  and 

"(III)  such  primary  inturance  amount 
shall  be  increased  under  s^tion  215(i)  as  if 
it  xoere  the  primary  inturaiux  amount  re- 
ferred to  in  tectum  215(i)(2)(A)(ii)(Il). 
except  that  it  thall  be  increated  only  for 
years  beginning  after  the  firtt  year  after  the 
year  specified  in  claute  (ii). 

"(ii)  The  year  tpecified  in  fhU  claute  U 
the  earlier  of- 

"(I)  the  year  in  which  the  deceated  indi- 
vidual attained  age  SO.  or  would  have  at- 
tained age  60  had  stie  lived  to  that  age.  or 

"(II)  the  second  year  preceding  the  year  in 
which  the  widower  first  meets  the  require- 
ments of  paragraph  (1)(B)  or  the  second 
year  preceding  the  year  in  which  the  de- 
ceased individiuU  died,  whichever  is  later. 

"(Hi)  TTiis  subparagraph  shall  apply  with 
retpect  to  any  l)enefit  under  this  sul>section 
only  to  the  extent  its  application  does  not 
result  in  a  primary  insurance  amount  for 
purposes  of  this  subsection  which  is  less 
than  the  primary  inturance  amount  other- 
wise determined  for  tuch  deceated  individ- 
ual under  section  215. 

"(C)  If  such  deceased  individual". 

(2)  Section  202(f)  of  such  Act  (at  amended 
by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  tubtection)  it  fur- 
ther amended— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1)(D)  and  in  the  matter 
in  paragraph  (1)  foUovring  subparagraph 
(F)(ii).  by  inserting  "(as  determined  after 
application  of  subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C)  of 
paragraph  (3))"  after  "primary  insurance 
amount":  and 

(B)  in  paragraph  (3)(D)(ii).  by  inserting 
"(as  determined  without  regard  to  subpara- 
graph (C))"  after  "primary  insurance 
amount". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
thaU  apply  with  respect  to  TnonttUy  insur- 
ance benefits  for  months  after  December 
1984  for  iTidividuals  who  first  meet  all  crite- 
ria for  entitlement  to  benefits  under  section 
202  (e)  or  (f)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
(other  than  making  application  for  such 
benefits)  after  December  1984. 

UMrTATION  ON  BENEFTT  REDUCTION  FOR  EARLY 
RETIREMENT  IN  CASE  OF  DISABLED  WIDOWS  AND 
WIDOWERS 

Sec.  134.  (a)(1)  Section  202(Q)(lt  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (BXii)  and  all  that  followt  and  intert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  a  period 

(2)(A)  Section  202(q)(6)  of  tuch  Act  it 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(6)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
'reduction  period'  for  an  inditndual's  old- 
age,  wife's,  husband's,  widow's,  or  widower't 
insurance  benefit  is  the  period— 

"(A)  tteginning— 

"(i)  in  the  case  of  an  old-age  or  husbarid's 
insurance  benefit,  with  the  first  day  of  the 
firtt  month  for  which  such  individual  is  en- 
Htled  to  such  benefit. 

"(ii)  in  the  case  of  a  wife's  insurance  bene- 
fit, with  the  first  day  of  the  firtt  month  for 
u^ich  a  certificate  described  in  paragraph 
(5)(A)(i)  U  effecHve.  or 
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"HHJ  in  the  com  <if  a  vidov'M  or  voidower't 
iiuumHee  benefit,  with  the  fint  dan  of  the 
fint  month  fbr  whiOi  nieh  indivUlwil  U  en- 
tUUd  to  nek  benefU  or  the  fint  day  of  the 
month  in  which  twOi  inMvidMal  attaint  age 
to.  whichever  U  the  later,  and 

"(B)  ending  with  the  Uut  day  of  the  month 
befitre  the  month  in  whiOi  such  individual 
attains  retiremerU  age.". 

(B)  Section  lOZfqHiKOt  of  nuOi  Act  U 
amended  by  ttriking  out  "paragraph  (tXA) 
(or,  if  ntcft  paragraph  does  not  apply,  the 
period  tpecified  in  paragraph  (6)(B»"  and 
inaerting  in  lieu  thereof  "paragraph  (9)". 

(C)  Section  202(q>  of  such  Act  U  further 
amended,  in  paragraphs  (l)(Bm>,  (3f(E)(iiJ. 
and  OXrXiiXV,  by  striking  out  "paragraph 
(t)(A)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "para- 
graph 19)". 

(3)  Section  202lq)<7)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  sthleing  out  the  matter  preceding  suto- 
paragra^  (A)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  foOowing: 

"(7)  For  purposes  of  this  subsectiOTi,  the 
'adjusted  reduction  period'  for  an  individ- 
ual's old-age,  wife's,  husband's,  loidow's,  or 
widower^  insurance  benefit  is  the  reduction 
period  prescribed  in  paragraph  (9)  for  such 
benefit,  ex(Auding—". 

<4)  Section  202(g)<10)  of  such  Act  U 
amended— 

(A)  in  that  part  of  the  second  sentence  pre- 
ceding clause  (A),  by  strUcing  out  "or  an  ad- 
ditional adjusted  reduction  period"; 

(B)  in  clauses  (B)ti)  and  (Ct(i),  try  striking 
out  ".  plus  the  number  of  months  in  the  ad- 
justed additional  reduction  period  multi- 
plied by'^MtOfl  percent"; 

(C)  in  clause  (BJdi),  by  striking  out  "plus 
the  number  of  months  in  the  additional  re- 
duction period  multiplied  by  %»  of  1  per- 
cent, ";  and 

(D)  in  clause  <C)(ii>.  by  striking  out  "plus 
the  nu7ta>er  of  months  in  the  adjusted  addi- 
tional reduction  period  multiplied  by  9/m»  of 
1  percent ". 

(b)  Section  202(m)(2)<B)  of  such  Act  (as 
applicable  after  the  enactment  of  section  2 
of  Public  Law  97-123)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "subsection  (g)(e)(A)fii)"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "subsection  (q)(6)(B)". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  unth  respect  to  benefits  for 
monUis  after  December  1983. 

Part  E—Mxcmamisms  To  Assure  Contisued 
Bknkfit  Payments  in  Unexpectedly  Ad- 
verse CoNomoNS 

NOBMAUZMD  CREDlTINa  Of  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
TAXES  TO  TRUST  FUNDS 

Sec  141.  (a)(1)  The  last  sentence  of  section 
201(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is  amend- 
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(A)  6w  StrUcing  out  "from  time  to  time" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "monthly  on  the  first  day  of  each 
calendar  month";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "paid  to  or  deposited 
into  the  Treasury"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "to  be  paid  to  or  deposited  into  the 
Tieasury  during  such  month". 

(2)  Section  201(a)  of  such  Act  U  further 
amended  fry  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence'  "All  amounts  trans- 
ferred to  eiOier  Trust  Fund  under  Die  preced- 
ing sentence  stiall  be  invested  by  the  Manag- 
ing Trustee  in  the  same  manner  and  to  Oie 
tame  extent  as  the  other  asseU  of  such  Trust 
Fund;  and  such  Trust  Fund  shall  pay  inter- 
eat  to  the  general  fund  on  the  amount  so 
transferred  on  Oie  first  day  of  any  month  at 
a  rate  (calculated  on  a  daily  basis,  and  ap- 
plied against  the  difference  betToeen  the 
amount  so  transferred  on  such  first  day  and 
the  amount  which  u>ould  have  been  trans- 


ferred to  the  Trust  Fund  vp  to  that  day 
under  the  procedures  in  effect  on  January  1, 
1983)  egual  to  the  rate  earned  by  the  invest- 
menU  of  such  Fund  in  the  same  month 
under  subsection  (d). ". 

(b)(1)  The  last  sentence  of  section  ltl7(a) 
of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "from  Hme  to  Hme" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "monthly  on 
the  first  day  of  each  calendar  month";  and 

(B)  by  StrUcing  out  "paid  to  or  deposited 
into  the  Treasury"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "to  be  paid  to  or  deposited  into  Oie 
Treasury  during  such  month". 

(2)  Section  1817(a)  of  such  Act  U  further 
amended  by  adding  at  Oxe  end  thereof  the 
following  neto  sentence:  "AU  amounts  trans- 
ferred to  the  Trust  Fund  under  Uie  preceding 
sentence  shall  be  invesUd  by  the  Managing 
Trustee  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same 
extent  as  the  other  assets  of  Uie  Trust  Fund; 
and  the  Trust  Fund  shall  pay  interest  to  Uie 
general  fund  on  the  amount  so  transferred 
on  the  first  day  of  any  month  at  a  rate  (cal- 
culated on  a  daUy  basis,  and  applied 
against  the  difference  between  the  amount 
so  transferred  on  such  first  day  and  Uie 
amount  which  would  have  been  transferred 
to  the  Trust  Fund  up  to  that  day  under  Uie 
procedures  in  effect  on  January  1,  1983) 
equal  to  the  rate  earned  by  Uie  investments 
of  the  Trust  Fund  in  Uie  same  month  under 
subsection  (c). ". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  become  effective  on  Uie  first  day  of  Uie 
month  following  Uie  month  in  which  this 
Act  is  enacted. 

INTERTUND  BORROWINQ  EXTENSION 

Sec.  142.  (a)(1)  Section  201(l)(l)  of  Uie 
SocUd  Security  Act  is  amended— 

(A)  by  strUcing  out  "January  1983"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "January  1988"  and 

(B)  by  inserting  after  "or"  the  second 
place  it  appears  ",  sul)ject  to  paragraph 
(S).". 

(2)(A)  Section  201(l)(2)  of  such  Act  m 
amended— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "from  time  to  time"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "on  Uie  last  day  of 
each  month  after  such  loan  is  made"; 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "interest"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "Uie  total  interest  ac- 
crued to  such  day";  and 

(Hi)  by  striking  out  "Uie  loan  were  an  in- 
vestment  under  sut>section  (d)"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  ttiereof  "such  amount  had  re- 
mained in  Uie  Depositary  Account  estab- 
lished with  respect  to  such  lending  Trust 
Fund  under  sut>section  (d)  or  section 
1817(c)". 

(B)  The  amendment  made  by  this  para- 
graph shall  apply  loith  respect  to  monUis  be- 
ginning more  Uian  thirty  days  after  Uie  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act 

(3)  Section  201(1X3)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  inserting  "(A)"  after  the  paragraph 
designation;  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraphs: 

"(B)(i)  If  on  the  last  day  of  any  year  after 
a  loan  has  been  made  under  paragraph  (1) 
by  Uie  Federal  Hospital  Insurance  Trust 
Fund  to  Uie  Federal  Old-Age  and  Survivors 
Trust  Fund  or  Uie  Federal  Disability  Insur- 
ance Trust  Fund,  Uie  Managing  Trustee  de- 
termines that  Uie  OASDI  trust  fund  ratio  ex- 
ceeds IS  percent,  he  shall  transfer  from  Uie 
borrowing  Trust  Fund  to  the  Federal  Hospi- 
tal Insurance  Trust  Fund  on  amount  that— 

"(I)  together  uHth  any  amounts  trans- 
ferred from  another  borrowing  Trust  Fund 
under  this  paragraph  for  stu:h  year,  will 
reduce  Uie  OASDI  trust  fund  ratio  ot  IS  per- 
cent; and 


"(U)  does  not  exceed  the  outstanding  bal- 
ance of  such  loan. 

"(ii)  Amounts  required  to  be  transferred 
under  clause  (i)  shall  be  transferred  on  the 
last  day  of  the  first  month  of  Uie  year  suc- 
ceeding Uie  year  in  which  the  determination 
described  in  clause  (i)  is  made. 

"(Hi)  For  purposes  of  thU  subparagraph, 
the  term  'OASDI  trust  fund  ratio'  means, 
with  respect  to  any  calendar  year,  the  ratio 

Qf- 

"(I)  the  combined  balance  in  the  Federal 
Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  Trust 
Fund  and  Uie  Federal  Disability  Insurance 
Trust  Fund,  reduced  by  Uie  outstanding 
amount  of  any  loan  (including  interest 
thereon)  theretofore  made  to  either  such 
Fund  from  the  Federal  Hospital  Insurance 
Trust  Fund,  as  of  Uie  last  day  of  such  calen- 
dar year,  to 

"(II)  the  amount  estimated  by  Uie  Secre- 
tary to  be  Uie  total  amount  to  be  paid  from 
Uie  Federal  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insur- 
ance Trust  Fund  and  Uie  Federal  Disability 
Insurance  Trust  Fund  during  Uie  calendar 
year  following  such  calendar  year  for  all 
purposes  authorized  try  section  201  (other 
than  payments  of  interest  on,  and  repay- 
ments of,  loans  from  Uie  Federal  Hospital 
Insurance  Trust  Fund  under  paragraph  (1), 
but  excluding  any  transfer  payments  be- 
tween such  trust  funds  and  reducing  the 
amount  of  any  transfer  to  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Account  by  the  amount  of  any 
transfers  into  either  such  trust  fund  from 
that  Account). 

"(C)(i)  The  full  amount  of  all  loans  made 
under  paragraph  (I)  (wheUier  made  before 
or  after  January  1,  1983)  shaU  be  repaid  at 
Uie  earliest  feasible  date  and  in  any  event 
no  later  than  December  31,  1989. 

"(ii)  For  the  period  after  December  31, 
1987,  and  before  January  1,  1990,  the  Man- 
aging Trustee  shall  transfer  each  month  to 
the  Federal  Hospital  Insurance  Trust  Fund 
from  any  Trust  Fund  with  any  amount  out- 
standing on  a  loan  made  from  the  Federal 
Hospital  Insurance  Trust  Fund  under  para- 
graph (1)  an  amount  not  less  than  an 
amount  eqiuxl  to  (I)  the  amount  owed  to  the 
Federal  Hospital  iTisurance  Trust  Fund  by 
such  Trust  Fund  at  the  beginning  of  such 
month  (plus  Uie  interest  accrued  on  the  out- 
standing balance  of  such  loan  during  such 
month),  divided  by  (II)  Uie  number  of 
montlis  elapsing  after  the  preceding  month 
and  before  January  1990.  The  Managing 
Trustee  may,  during  this  period,  transfer 
larger  amounts  than  prescribed  by  the  pre- 
ceding sentence. " 

(4)  Section  201(1)  of  such  Act  U  further 
amended  by  adding  at  Uie  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(S)(A)  No  amounts  may  be  borrowed  from 
the  Federal  Hospital  Insurance  Trust  Fund 
under  paragraph  (1)  during  any  month  if 
Uie  Hospital  Insurance  Trust  Fund  ratio  for 
such  month  is  less  Uian  10  percent 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  Uie 
term  'Hospital  Insurance  trust  fund  ratio' 
means,  uHth  respect  to  any  monUi,  Uie  ratio 
of- 

"(i)  the  balance  in  the  Federal  Hospital 
Insurance  Trust  Fund,  reduced  by  Uie  out- 
standing amount  of  any  loan  (including  in- 
terest thereon)  theretofore  made  to  such 
Trust  Fund  under  this  sut>section,  as  of  the 
last  day  of  the  second  month  preceding  such 
month,  to 

"(ii)  the  amount  obtained  by  multiplying 
by  twelve  the  total  amount  which  (as  esti- 
mated by  Uie  Secretary)  will  be  paid  from 
the  Federal  Hospital  Insurance  Trust  Fund 
during  the  month  for  which  such  ratio  is  to 


be  determined  (other  than  paymenU  of  in- 
terest on,  or  repayments  of  loans  from  an- 
other Trust  Fund  under  thU  subsection), 
and  reducing  the  amount  of  any  transfers  to 
the  RaUroad  ReHrement  Account  by  the 
amount  of  any  trant^  into  Uie  Hospital  In- 
surance Trust  Fund  from  that  Account ". 

(bXl)  Section  1817(jXl)  of  such  Act  U 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "January  1983"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "January  1988";  and 

(B)  by  inserting  ",  subject  to  paragraph 
(S)," after  "may". 

(2XA)  Section  1817(J)(2)  of  such  Act  U 
amended— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "from  time  to  time"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "on  the  last  day  of 
each  month  after  such  loan  is  made"; 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "interest"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "the  total  interest  ac- 
crued to  such  day";  and 

(Hi)  by  striking  out  "the  loan  were  an  in- 
vestment under  subsection  (c)"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  ttiereof  "such  amount  had  re- 
mained in  the  Depositary  Account  estab- 
lished with  respect  to  such  lending  Trust 
Fund  under  section  201(d)". 

(B)  The  amendment  made  tni  this  para- 
graph shall  apply  with  respect  to  months  be- 
ginning more  than  30  days  after  Uie  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act 

(3)  Section  1817(jX3)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  inserting  "(A)"  after  the  paragraph 
designation;  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraphs: 

"(B)(i)  If  on  Uie  last  day  of  any  year  after 
a  loan  has  been  made  under  paragraph  (1) 
by  the  Federal  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insur- 
ance Trust  Fund  or  Uie  Federal  Disability 
Insurance  Trust  Fund  to  the  Federal  Hospi- 
tal Insurance  Trust  Fund,  Uie  Managing 
Trustee  determines  that  Uie  Hospital  Insur- 
ance Trust  Fund  ratio  exceeds  IS  percent,  he 
shall  transfer  from  such  Trust  Fund  to  Uie 
lending  trust  fund  an  amount  that— 

"(I)  together  with  any  amounts  trans- 
ferred to  another  lending  trust  fund  under 
this  paragraph  for  such  year,  will  reduce 
Hospital  Insurance  Trust  Fund  ratio  to  IS 
percent;  and 

"(ID  does  not  exceed  Uie  outstanding  bal- 
ance of  such  loaTL 

"(ii)  Amounts  required  to  be  transferred 
under  clause  (i)  shall  be  transferred  on  Uie 
last  day  of  the  first  month  of  Uie  year  suc- 
ceeding Uie  year  in  which  the  determination 
descrU>ed  in  clause  (i)  is  made. 

"(Hi)  For  purposes  of  this  sul>paragraph, 
the  term  'Hospital  Insurance  Trust  Fund 
ratio'  means,  with  respect  to  any  calendar 
year,  the  ratio  of— 

"(I)  the  balance  in  Uie  Federal  Hospital 
Insurance  Trust  Fund,  reduced  by  Uie 
amount  of  any  outstanding  loan  (including 
interest  thereon)  from  the  Federal  Old-Age 
and  Survivors  Insurance  Trust  Fund  and 
the  Federal  Disability  Insurance  Trust 
Fund,  as  of  the  last  day  of  such  calendar 
year;  to 

"(II)  the  amount  estimated  by  Uie  Secre- 
tary to  be  the  total  amount  to  be  paid  from 
the  Federal  Hospital  Insurance  Trust  Fund 
during  Uie  calendar  year  following  such  cal- 
endar year  (other  than  payments  of  interest 
on,  and  repayments  of,  loans  from  Uie  Feder- 
al Old-Age  and  Survivors  Iruurance  Trust 
Fund  and  Uie  Federal  Disability  Insurance 
Trust  Fund  under  paragraph  (1)),  and  re- 
ducing Uie  amount  of  any  transfer  to  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Account  by  Uie  amount 
of  any  transfers  into  such  Trust  Fund  from 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Account 
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"(C)(i)  The  full  amount  of  all  loans  made 
under  paragraph  (1)  (whether  made  before 
or  after  January  1,  1983)  shall  be  repaid  at 
the  eaHiest  feasible  daU  and  in  any  event 
no  later  than  December  31, 1989. ". 

"(ii)  For  the  period  after  December  31, 
1987  and  before  January  1,  1990,  the  Manag- 
ing Trustee  shaU  transfer  each  month  from 
the  Federal  Hospital  Insurance  Trust  Fund 
to  any  Trust  Fund  that  is  owed  any  amount 
tty  Uie  Federal  Hospital  Insurance  Trust 
Fund  on  a  loan  made  under  paragraph  (1), 
an  ainount  not  less  than  an  amount  equal  to 
(I)  of  the  amount  owed  to  such  Trust  fund 
by  Uie  Federal  Hospital  Insurance  Trust 
Fund  at  the  beginning  of  such  month  (plus 
the  interest  accrued  on  the  outstanding  bal- 
ance of  such  loan  during  such  month),  di- 
vided by  (II)  the  number  of  monUis  elapsing 
after  Uie  preceding  month  and  before  Janu- 
ary 1990.  The  Managing  Trustee  may, 
during  this  period,  transfer  larger  amounts 
than  prescrU)ed  by  Uie  preceding  sentence. ". 
(4)  Section  1817 (j)  of  such  Act  U  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(S)(A)  No  amounts  may  be  loaned  by  the 
Federal  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance 
Trust  Fund  or  Uie  Federal  Disability  Insur- 
ance Trust  Fund  under  paragraph  (1) 
dunng  any  month  if  Uie  OASDI  trust  fund 
ratio  for  such  month  is  less  Uian  10  percent 
"(B)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  Uie 
term  'OASDI  trust  fund  ratio'  means,  urith 
respect  to  any  monUi,  Uie  ratio  of— 

"(i)  Uie  comlnned  balance  in  Uie  Federal 
Old-Age  and  Svrvivors  Insurance  Trust 
Fund  and  the  Federal  Disability  Insurance 
Trust  Fund,  reduced  by  Uie  outstanding 
amount  of  any  loan  (including  interest 
thereon)  theretofore  made  to  eiUier  such 
Trust  Fund  from  Uie  Federal  Hospital  Insur- 
ance Trust  Fund  under  section  201(1),  as  of 
Uie  last  day  of  Uie  second  month  preceding 
such  month,  to 

"(ii)  the  amount  obtained  by  multiplying 
by  twelve  the  total  amount  which  (as  esti- 
mated by  Uie  Secretary)  will  be  paid  from 
Uie  Federal  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insur- 
ance Trust  Fund  and  Uie  Federal  Disability 
Insurance  Trust  Fund  during  Uie  month  for 
which  such  ratio  is  to  be  determined  for  all 
purposes  authorized  by  section  201  (oUier 
than  payments  of  interest  on,  or  repayments 
of,  loans  from  Uie  Federal  Hospital  Insur- 
ance Trust  Fund  under  section  201(1)),  but 
excluding  any  transfer  payments  between 
such  trust  funds  and  reducing  the  amount  of 
any  transfers  to  Uie  Railroad  Retirement  Ac- 
count t»y  the  amount  of  any  transfers  into 
either  such  trust  fund  from  that  Account ". 

RECOSaiENDATTONS  BY  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  TO 
REMEDY  INADEQUATE  BALANCES  IN  THE  SOCIAL 
SECURTTY  TRUST  FUNDS 

Sec  143.  Title  VII  of  Uie  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  Uie  end  thereof 
the  following  new  section: 

"RECOMMENDATIONS  BY  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  TO 
REMEDY  INADEQUATE  BALANCES  IN  THE  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  TRUST  FUNDS 

Sec.  709.  (a)  If  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Federal  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance 
Trust  Fund  Uie  Federal  DUabUity  Insur- 
ance Trust  Fund  determines  at  any  time 
Uiat  Uie  balance  ratio  of  such  Trust  Fund 
for  any  calendar  year  may  become  less  Uian 
20  percent,  the  Board  shall  prompUy  submit 
to  each  House  of  the  Congress  a  report  set- 
ting forth  its  recommendations  for  statutory 
adjustments  affecting  Uie  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements of  such  Trust  Fund  necessary  to 
maintain  Uie  t>alance  ratio  of  such  TYust 
Fund  at  not  less  than  20  percent,  with  due 


regard  to  the  economic  conditions  which 
created  tvch  inadequacy  and  the  amount  of 
time  necessary  to  alleviate  such  inadequacy 
in  a  prudent  manner.  The  report  stiall  set 
forth  specifically  the  extent  to  which  bene- 
fits would  have  to  be  reduced,  taxes  under 
sections  1401,  3101,  or  3111  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  19S4  would  have  to  be  in- 
creased, or  a  comtHnation  thereof,  in  order 
to  obtain  Uie  objectives  re/erred  to  in  the 
preceding  sentence. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  thU  section,  the  term 
"balance  ratio'  means,  uiith  respect  to  any 
calendar  year  in  connection  with  any  Trust 
Fund  referred  to  in  subsection  (a),  Uie  rxUio 
Of— 

"(1)  the  balance  in  such  Trust  Fund,  re- 
duced l>y  Uie  outstanding  amount  of  any 
loan  (including  interest  thereon)  theretofore 
made  to  such  Trust  Fund  under  section 
201(1),  as  of  Uie  beginning  of  each  year,  to 

"(2)  the  total  amount  which  (as  estimated 
by  the  Secretary)  will  be  paid  from  such 
Trust  Fund  during  such  calendar  year  for 
all  purposes  authorized  by  section  201,  1817, 
or  1841  (as  applicable),  other  than  payments 
of  interest  on,  or  payments  of,  loans  under 
section  201(1),  but  excluding  any  transfer 
payments  between  such  Trust  Fund  and  any 
other  Trust  Fund  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a)  and  reducing  Uie  ainount  of  any  trans- 
fers to  Uie  Railroad  Retirement  Account  Ity 
the  amount  of  any  transfers  into  such  Trust 
Fund  from  that  Account ". 

Part  F— Other  Financino  Amendments 

ftnancinq  of  noncontributory  miutary 

wage  credits 

Sec.  ISl.  (a)  Section  217(g)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Appropriation  to  Trust  Funds 

"(g)(1)  Within  thirty  days  after  Uie  daU  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Social  Secunty  Amend- 
ments of  1983.  the  Secretary  shall  determine 
Uie  amount  equal  to  the  excess  of— 

"(A)  the  actuarial  present  value  as  of  such 
date  of  enactment  of  Uie  past  and  future 
benefit  payments  from  Uie  Federal  Old-Age 
and  Survi^x)rs  Insurance  Trust  Fund,  the 
Federal  Disatnlity  Insurance  Trust  Fund, 
and  Uie  Federal  Hospital  Ijisurance  Trust 
Fund  under  this  title  and  title  XVIII.  togeth- 
er with  associated  administrative  costs,  re- 
sulting from  Uie  operation  of  this  section 
(oUier  than  this  subsection)  and  section  210 
of  this  Act  as  in  effect  before  Uie  enactment 
of  Uie  Social  Security  Act  Amendments  of 
1950,  over 

"(B)  any  amounts  previously  transferred 
from  the  general  fund  of  Uie  Treasury  to 
such  Trust  Funds  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection  <m  in  effect  immediately 
before  Uie  daU  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  AmendmenU  of  1983. 
Such  actuarial  present  value  shall  be  based 
on  the  relevant  actuarial  assumptions  set 
forth  in  the  report  of  Uie  Board  of  Trustees 
of  each  such  Trust  Fund  for  1983  under  sec- 
tions 201(c)  and  1817(b).  WiUiin  thirty  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  Uie  Social 
Security  Act  Amendments  of  1983,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  shall  transfer  the 
amount  determined  under  this  paragraph 
loith  respect  tc  each  such  TYust  Fund  to  such 
Trust  Fund  from  amounts  in  Uie  general 
fund  of  Uie  Treasury  not  oUierwise  appropri- 
ated 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  revise  the  amount 
determined  under  paragraph  (1)  with  re- 
spect to  each  such  Trust  Fund  in  1985  and 
each  fifth  year  thereafter,  as  determined  ap- 
propriate by  the  Secretary  from  data  which 
becomes  available  to  him  after  Uie  date  of 
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the  dettrminaUon  under  paraoraph  <V  on 
the  batU  of  the  amount  of  benefita  and  ad- 
miniatnMve  expente*  actuaOv  paid  from 
tuOi  Truet  Fund  under  thi*  HtXe  or  Htle 
XVtlt  and  the  rOevant  actuarial  aasump- 
Hon*  tet  forth  in  the  report  of  the  Board  of 
Tnutee*  of  tuch  Trutt  Fund  for  such  year 
under  section  20X(ct  or  lilKbt.  Within  30 
days  after  any  such  revision,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  to  the  extent  provided  in  ad- 
vance in  appropriation  Acta,  ^mU  transfer 
to  such  Trust  Fund,  from  amounts  in  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  or  from  such  Trust  Fund  to 
the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury,  such 
amounts  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  de- 
termines necessary  to  compensaU  for  such 
revision.  . 

(hXl)  Section  229(b)  of  such  Act  it  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"<bJ  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  each  of  the  Trust  Funds,  consistino 
of  the  Federal  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insur- 
ance Trust  Fund,  the  Federal  DisaHlity  In- 
surance Trust  Fund,  and  the  Federal  Hospi- 
tal Insumnee  Trust  Fund,  for  transfer  on 
July  t  Of  each  calendar  year  to  such  Trust 
Fvnd  from  amounU  in  the  general  fund  in 
the  Treasury  not  otherunse  appropriated,  an 
amount  egual  to  the  total  of  the  additional 
amounts  u>hich  uxuld  be  appropriaUd  to 
stuA  Trust  Fund  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30  of  such  calendar  year  under 
section  201  or  1817  of  thU  Act  if  the 
amounts  of  the  additional  wages  deemed  to 
have  been  paid  for  such  calendar  year  by 
reason  of  subsection  (a)  constituted  remu- 
neration for  employment  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 3121(b)  of  the  InUmal  Revenue  Code  of 
t9S4)  for  purposes  of  the  taxes  imposed  by 
tecHoru  3101  and  3111  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954.  Amounts  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  under  this  subsection  for 
transfer  on  July  1  of  each  calendar  year 
shall  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  estimates 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  wages  deemed  to  be 
paid  for  such  calendar  year  under  subsec- 
tion (a):  and  proper  adjustments  shall  be 
made  in  amounts  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  sulfseguent  transfer  to  the  extent 
prior  estimates  were  in  excess  of  or  were  less 
than  such  wages  so  deemed  to  be  paid. ". 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  effective  toith  respect  to  wages 
deemed  to  have  been  paid  for  calendar  years 
after  1983. 

(3)(A)  Within  thirty  days  after  the  daU  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  shaU  determine 
the  additional  amounts  which  would  have 
been  appropriated  to  the  Federal  Old-Age 
and  Survivors  Insurance  Trust  Fund,  the 
Federal  Disability  Insurance  Trust  Fund, 
and  the  Federal  Hospital  Insurance  Trust 
Fund  under  sections  201  and  1817  of  the 
Social  SecuHty  Act  if  the  additional  wages 
deemed  to  have  been  paid  under  section 
»l»<a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  prior  to 
1984  had  constituted  remuneration  for  em- 
ployment (as  defined  in  section  3121(b)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  19S4)  for  pur- 
poses of  the  taxes  imposed  by  sections  3101 
and  3111  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
19S4,  and  the  amount  of  interest  which 
would  have  been  earned  on  such  amounts  if 
they  had  been  so  appropriated. 

(B)(i)  Within  thirty  days  after  the  daU  of 
the  enactment  of  thU  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  transfer  to  each  such 
Trust  Fund,  from  amounts  in  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury  not  othencise  appropri- 
ated, an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  deter- 
mined with  respect  to  such  Trust  Fund 
under  nUtparagraph  (A),  leu  any  amount 
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appropriated  to  such  Trust  Fund  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  229(b)  of  the 
Social  SecuHty  Act  prior  to  the  daU  of  the 
determination  made  under  subparagraph 
(A)  with  respect  to  toages  deemed  to  have 
been  paid  for  calendar  years  prior  to  1984. 

(ii)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  shall  revise  the  amount  determined 
under  clause  (i)  toith  respect  to  each  such 
Trust  Fund  within  one  year  after  the  date  of 
the  transfer  made  to  such  Trust  Fund  under 
clause  (i),  as  determined  appropriate  by 
sttch  Secretary  from  data  which  becomes 
available  to  him  after  the  date  of  the  trans- 
fer under  clause  (i).  Within  30  days  after 
any  such  revision,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shaU  transfer  to  such  Trust  Fund, 
from  amounts  in  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  or 
from  such  Trust  Fund  to  the  general  fund  of 
the  Treasury,  such  amounts  as  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Hurnan  Services  certifies  as 
necessary  to  take  into  account  sxuh  revi- 
sion. 

caMDrtmo  AHOtmra  or  wnaoorum  cmats 

TO  TKVST  rvMoa 

Stc.  153.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  take  such  actions  as  may  be  necessary 
to  ensure  that  amounts  of  checks  for  benefits 
under  title  11  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
which  have  not  been  presented  for  payment 
within  a  reasonable  length  of  time  (not  to 
exceed  twelve  months)  after  issuance  are 
credited  to  the  Federal  Old-Age  and  Survi- 
vors iJisurance  Trust  Fund  or  the  Federal 
Disability  Insurance  Trust  Fund,  whictiever 
may  be  the  fund  from  which  the  check  was 
issued,  to  the  extent  provided  in  advance  in 
appropriation  Acts.  Amounts  of  any  such 
check  ShaU  be  recharged  to  the  fund  from 
which  they  were  issued  if  payment  is  subse- 
quently made  on  such  check. 

(b)(1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
transfer  from  the  general  fund  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  the  Federal  Old-Age  and  Survivors  In- 
surance Trust  Fund  and  to  the  Federal  Dis- 
ability Insurance  Trust  Fund,  as  appropri- 
ate, as  soon  as  possible  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  such  surns  as  may  be 
necessary  to  reimburse  stich  Trust  Funds  in 
the  total  amounts  of  all  currently  unnegoti- 
ated  benefit  checks  (including  interest  there- 
on), to  the  extent  provided  in  advance  in  ap- 
propriation Acts.  After  the  amounts  appro- 
priated by  this  subsection  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Trust  Funds,  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  applicable. 
(2)  As  used  in  paragraph  (1),   the  term. 

"currently  unnegotiated  benefit  checks" 
means  the  checks  issued  under  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  prior  to  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  which  remain  unne- 

gotiaUd  after  the  twelfth  month  following 

the  date  on  which  they  were  issued. 

nOtTPSUODS 

Sec.  154.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  jointly  undertake,  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  a  thorough  study  unth  respect  to 
the  period  of  time  (hereafter  in  this  section 
referred  to  as  the  "float  period")  between  the 
issuance  of  checks  from  the  general  fund  of 
the  Treasury  in  payment  of  monthly  insur- 
ance benefits  und<;r  titU  II  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  and  the  transfer  to  the  general 
fund  from  the  Federal  Old-Age  and  Survi- 
vors Insurance  Trust  fund  or  the  Federal 
Disability  Insurance  Trust  Fund,  as  appli- 
cable, of  the  amounts  necessary  to  compen- 
sate the  general  fund  for  the  issuance  of 
such  checks.  Each  such  Secretary  shall  eon- 
tvlt  the  other  regularly  during  the  course  of 


the  study  and  shall,  as  appropriate,  provide 
the  other  with  such  information  and  <usist- 
ance  as  he  may  require, 
(b)  The  study  shall  include— 

(1)  an  investigation  of  the  feasibility  and 
desirabUity  of  maintaining  the  float  periods 
which  are  allowed  as  of  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  section  in  the  procedures 
governing  the  payment  of  monthly  insur- 
ance benefits  under  title  II  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  and  of  the  general  feasibility  and 
desirability  of  making  adjustments  in  such 
procedures  u>ith  respect  to  float  periods;  and 

(2)  a  separate  investigation  of  the  /caaibU- 
ity  and  desirxibility  of  providing,  as  a  specif- 
ic form  of  adjtutment  in  such  procedures 
with  respect  to  float  periods,  for  the  transfer 
each  day  to  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury 
from  the  Federal  Old-Age  and  Survivors  In- 
surance Trust  Fund  and  the  Federal  DisabU- 
ity  Insurance  Trust  Fund,  as  appropriate,  of 
amount*  e^ual  to  the  amount*  of  the  checks 
referred  to  in  subteetion  (a)  which  are  paid 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks  on  such  day. 

fe)  In  eonauetlno  the  study  required  by 
subsection  (aJ.  the  Secretaries  shall  consult. 
as  appropriate,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  and  the  Director 
shall  provide  the  Secretaries  with  such  in- 
formation and  assistance  as  they  may  re- 
quire. The  Secretaries  shall  also  solicit  the 
views  of  other  appropriate  officials  and  or- 
ganizations. 

(d)(1)  Not  later  than  six  months  after  the 
daU  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
taries shall  submit  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  a  report  of  the  findings  of  the  in- 
vestigation required  by  subsection  (b)(1), 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  by 
regulation  make  such  adjustments  in  the 
procedures  governing  the  payment  of 
monthly  insurance  benefits  under  title  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  with  respect  to  float 
periods  (other  than  adjustments  in  the  form 
described  in  subsection  (b)(2))  as  may  have 
been  found  in  such  investigation  to  be  nec- 
essary  or  appropriate. 

(2)  Not  later  than  twelve  months  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
taries shaU  submit  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  a  report  of  the  findings  of  the  sepa- 
rate investigation  required  by  subsection 
(b)(2).  together  with  their  recommendations 
with  respect  thereto:  and.  to  the  extent  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  to  carry  out  such  rec- 
ommendations, the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury shall  by  regulation  make  adjustments  in 
the  procedures  with  respect  to  float  periods 
in  the  form  descritted  in  such  subsection. 

THVSrrVlfD  TRVSTBSS' RePORTS 

Sec  155.  (a)  The  next  to  last  sentence  of 
section  201(c)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Such  report  shaU 
also  include"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "Such  report  shall  include  an 
actuarial  opinion  by  the  Chief  Actuary  of 
the  Social  Security  Administration  certify- 
ing that  the  techniques  and  methodologies 
used  are  generally  accepted  unthin  the  actu- 
arial profession  and  that  the  assumptions 
and  cost  estimates  used  are  reasonable,  and 
shall  also  include". 

(b)  Section  1817(b)  of  such  Act  U  amended 
by  inserting  immediately  t>efore  the  last  sen- 
tence the  following  new  sentence:  "Such 
report  shall  also  incliLde  an  actuarial  opin- 
ion by  the  Chief  Actuarial  Officer  of  the 
Health  Care  Financing  Administration  cer- 
tifying that  the  techniques  and  methodolo- 
gies used  are  generally  accepted  uHthin  the 
actuarial  profession  and  that  the  assump- 
tions an<t  coft  estimate*  used  are  reaiona- 
Nfc". 
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(c)  Section  1841(b)  of  such  Act  U  amended 
by  inserting  immediately  before  the  last  sen- 
tence the  following  new  sentence:  "Such 
report  shall  also  include  an  actuaricU  opin- 
ion by  the  Chief  Actuarial  Officer  of  the 
Health  Care  Financing  Administration  cer- 
tifying that  the  techniques  and  methodolo- 
gies used  are  generally  accepted  within  the 
actuarial  profession  and  tluit  the  assump- 
tions and  cost  estimates  used  are  reasona- 
ble.". 

(d)  Notwithstanding   sections    201(c)(2), 
1817(b)(2).  and  1841(b)(2)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act,  the  annual  reports  of  the  Boards  of 
Trustees  of  the  Trust  Funds  which  are  re-\ 
quired  in  the  calendar  year  1983  under  those  ) 
sections  may  be  filed  at  any  time  not  later  ' 
than  forty-five  days  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act 

(e)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  eiuictment 
of  this  Act 

TITLE  II— ADDITIONAL  PROVISIONS  RE- 
LATING TO  LONG-TERM  FINANCING 
OF  THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  SYSTEM 


INCREASE  m  RETIREMENT  AOE 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Section  216  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 
"Retirement  Age 

"(l)(l>  The  term  'retirement  age' means— 

"(A)  with  respect  to  an  individual  who  at- 
tains early  retirement  age  (as  defined  in 
paragraph  (2))  before  January  1,  2000,  65 
years  of  age; 

"(B)  with  respect  to  an  individual  who  at- 
tains early  retirement  age  after  Decemt>er 
31,  1999.  and  before  January  1.  2005.  65 
years  of  age  plus  the  nu7rU)er  of  months  in 
the  age  increase  factor  (as  determined  under 
paragraph  (3))  for  the  calendar  year  in 
which  such  individual  attains  early  retire- 
ment age; 

"(C)  with  respect  to  an  individual  who  at- 
tains early  retirement  age  after  Decemt>er 
31.  2004.  and  before  January  1.  2017.  66 
years  of  age; 

"(D)  vjith  respect  to  an  individual  who  at- 
tains early  retirement  age  after  Decemt)er 
31.  2016.  and  before  January  1.  2022.  66 
years  of  age  plus  the  number  of  monOis  in 
the  age  increase  factor  (as  determined  under 
paragraph  (3))  for  the  calendar  year  in 
which  such  individual  attains  early  retire- 
ment age;  and 

"(E)  unth  respect  to  an  individual  who  at- 
tains early  retirement  age  after  December 
31,  2021.  67  years  of  age. 

"(2)  The  term  'early  retirement  age'  means 
age  62  in  the  case  of  an  old-age,  wife's,  or 
husband's  insurance  benefit,  and  age  60  in 
the  case  of  a  widow's  or  loidower's  insur- 
ance ttenefit 

"(3)  The  age  increase  factor  for  any  indi- 
vidual who  attains  early  retirement  age  in  a 
calendar  year  within  the  period  to  which 
sut>paragraph  (B)  or  (D)  of  paragraph  (1) 
applies  shall  be  determined  as  follows: 

"(A)  With  respect  to  an  individual  who  at- 
tains early  retirement  age  in  tfie  S-year 
period  consisting  of  the  calendar  years  2000 
through  2004,  the  age  increase  factor  shall  be 
equal  to  two-ttoelfttis  of  the  numl>er  of 
months  in  the  period  t>eginning  with  Janu- 
ary 2000  and  ending  with  December  of  the 
year  in  which  the  individual  attains  early 
retirement  age. 

"(B)  With  respect  to  an  individual  who  at- 
tains early  retirement  age  in  the  5-period 
consisting  of  the  calendar  years  2017 
through  2021,  the  age  increase  factor  shall  be 
equal  to  two-twelfths  of  the  number  of 
months  in  the  period  beginning  with  Janu- 


ary 2017  and  ending  with  December  of  the 
year  in  which  the  individual  attairu  eariy 
retirement  age. " 

(b)(1)  Section  202(q)(9)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(9)  The  amount  of  the  reduction  for  early 
retirement  specified  in  paragraph  (D— 

"(A)  for  oldrage  insurance  benefits,  wife's 
insurance  t)enefits.  and  husband's  insurance 
benefits,  shall  be  the  amount  specified  in 
such  paragraph  for  the  first  36  months  of  the 
redtiction  period  (as  defined  in  paragraph 
(6))  or  adjusted  reduction  period  (as  defined 
in  paragraph  (7)).  and  five-twelfths  of  1  per- 
cent for  any  additional  months  included  in 
such  periods;  and 

"(B)  for  widow's  insurance  benefits  and 
undower's  insurance  benefits,  shall  be  peri- 
odically revised  by  the  Secretary  such  ttiat— 

"(i)  Uie  amount  of  the  reduction  at  early 
retirement  age  as  defined  in  section  216(a) 
shall  be  28.5  percent  of  the  full  benefit;  and 

"(ii)  the  amount  of  the  reduction  for  each 
month  in  the  reduction  period  (specified  in 
paragraph  (6))  or  the  adjusted  reduction 
period  (specified  in  paragraph  (7))  shall  be 
established  by  linear  interpolation  between 
28.5  percent  at  the  month  of  attainment  of 
early  retirement  age  and  0  percent  at  the 
month  of  attainment  of  retirement  age. ". 

Section  202(q)(l)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "IT"  and  inseTtxnairLlite^ 
thereof  "Subject  to  paragraph  (9).  if\y 

(c)  TitU  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  it 
further  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "age  65"  or  "age  of  65". 
as  the  case  may  be,  each  place  it  appears  in 
the  following  sections  and  inseriing  in  lieu 
thereof  in  each  instance  "retirement  age  (as 
defined  in  section  216(1))": 

(A)  subsections  (a),  (b),  (c).  (d),  (e),  (f),  (q), 
(r).  and  (w)  of  section  202; 

(B)  subsections  (c)  and  (f)  of  section  203; 

(C)  subsection  (f)  of  section  215; 

(D)  subsections  (h)  and  (i)  of  section  216. 
and 

(E)  section  223(a);  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "age  sixty-five"  in  sec- 
tion 203(c)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "re- 
tirement age  (as  defined  in  section  216(1))"; 
and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "age  of  sixty-five"  in 
section  223(a)  and  iruerting  in  lieu  thereof 
"retirement  age  (as  defined  in  section 
216(1))". 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  compre- 
hensive study  and  analysis  of  the  implica- 
tions of  the  changes  made  Ity  this  section  in 
retirement  age  in  the  case  of  those  individ- 
uals (affected  by  such  changes)  who,  t>ecause 
they  are  engaged  in  physically  demanding 
employment  or  because  they  are  unable  to 
extend  their  working  careers  for  health  rea- 
sons, may  not  benefit  from  improvements  in 
longevity.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  no  later  than  January  1.  1986,  a 
full  report  on  the  study  and  analysis.  Such 
report  shall  include  any  recommendations 
for  legislative  changes,  including  recommen- 
dations viith  respect  to  the  provision  of  pro- 
tection against  the  risks  associated  with 
early  retirement  due  to  health  consider- 
ations, which  the  Secretary  finds  necessary 
or  desirable  as  a  result  of  the  findings  con- 
tained in  this  study. 

TITLE  III-MISCELLANEOUS  AND 

TECHNICAL  PROVISIONS 

Part  A—Eumination  or  Gender-Based 

Distinctions 

divorced  husbands 

Sec.  301.   (a)(1)  Section  202(c)(1)  of  the 

Social  Security  Act   is   amended,    in   the 

matter  preceding  subparagraph  (A),  tni  in- 
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serting  "and  every  divorced  husband  (as  de- 
fined in  section  216(d))"  before  "of  an  indi- 
vidual" and  by  inserting  "or  such  divorced 
husband"  after  "if  such  husband". 

(2)  Section  202(c)(1)  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended— 

(A)  by  strUcing  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (B); 

(B)  by  redesignating  sutiparagratA  (C)  as 
subparagraph  (D).  and  by  inserting  after 
subparagraph  (B)  the  following  new  sub- 
paragraph: 

"(C)  in  the  case  of  a  divorced  husband,  it 
not  married,  and";  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  the  matter  following 
subparagraph  (D)  (as  so  redesignated)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"shall  be  entitled  to  a  husband's  iiuurance 
benefit  for  each  month,  beginning  with— 

"(i)  in  the  case  of  a  husband  or  divorced 
husband  (as  so  defined)  of  an  individual 
who  is  entitled  to  an  old-age  iiuurance  bene- 
fit if  such  hustHind  or  divorced  husband  hat 
attained  age  65,  the  first  month  in  which  he 
meets  the  criteria  specified  in  subpara- 
graphs (A),  (B).  (C).  and  (D).  or 

"(ii)  in  the  case  of  a  hustnind  or  divorced 
hustmnd  (as  so  defined)  of— 

"(I)  an  individual  entitled  to  old-age  in- 
surance benefits,  if  such  husl>and  or  di- 
vorced huslMnd  has  not  attained  age  65.  or 

"(II)  an  individual  entitled  to  disability 
insurance  benefits. 

the  first  numth  throughout  which  he  is  such 
a  huslMnd  or  divorced  husband  and  meets 
the  criteria  specified  in  subparagraphs  (B). 
(C).  and  (D)  (if  in  such  month  he  meets  the 
criterion  specified  in  subparagraph  (A)), 
whichever  is  earlier,  and  ending  with  the 
month  preceding  the  month  to  which  any  of 
the  following  occurs: 

"(E)  he  dies, 

"(F)  such  indirndual  dies, 

"(G)  in  the  case  of  a  husband,  they  are  di- 
vorced and  either  (i)  he  has  not  attained  age 
62.  or  (ii)  he  has  attained  age  62  but  has  not 
t>een  married  to  such  individual  for  a  period 
of  10  years  immediately  tyefore  the  divorce 
became  effective. 

"(H)  in  the  case  of  a  divorced  huslKind,  he 
marries  a  person  other  than  such  individ- 
ual. 

"(I)  he  becomes  entitled  to  an  old-age  or 
disatnlity  insurance  t>enefit  based  on  a  pri- 
mary insurance  amount  which  is  equal  to  or 
exceeds  one-half  of  the  primary  insurance 
amount  of  such  individual,  or 

"(J)  such  individual  is  not  entitled  to  dis- 
ability insurance  benefits  and  is  not  entitled 
to  old-age  insurance  benefits. ". 

(3)  Section  202(c)(3)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed bv  inserting  "(or,  in  the  case  of  a  di- 
vorced huslMnd,  his  former  wife)"  iKfore 
"for  such  month". 

(4)  Section  202(c)  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  tyy  adding  after  paragraph  (3)  the 
foUovnng  new  paragraph- 

"(4)  In  the  case  of  any  divorced  husband 
who  marries— 

"(A)  an  individual  entitled  to  benefits 
under  subsection  (b).  (e).  (g).  or  (hJ  of  this 
section,  or 

"(B)  an  individual  who  has  attained  the 
age  of  18  and  is  entitled  to  benefits  under 
subsection  (d),  by  reason  of  paragraph 
(IXBKii)  thereof, 

such  divorced  husband's  entitlement  to  l)en- 
efits  under  this  sutuection,  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  (ttut  subject 
to  subsection  <s)),  shall  not  be  terminated  by 
reason  of  such  marriage. ". 


«  W^^W  T<^W^ 
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(Si  Section,  MHO  9/  tmOi  Act  U  fwthtr 
nmm*rS  fty  uMmq  •ftar  vongmpfi  (4i  (om 
adfdtt  by  puragngh  (4)  of  thU  nOueetion) 
tHefoOowtntnewpanenpK- 

"(S/fAJ  NotwUhitOMMng  the  preceding 
prooiatoM  <tf  (ki*  nUmctUm,  except  at  pro- 
vided in  ntbparograph  (Bt,  the  divorced 
hMMboMd  of  an  ittdividnal  toho  U  not  enH- 
tied  to  old-age  or  dtaatHitw  insurance  bene- 
fltM,  but  who  haa  attained  age  92  and  ia  a 
fuOg  inxmed  individual  (at  defined  in  tec- 
Hon  IMA  ifntA  divorced  huiband— 

"(V  meett  the  tegnlrementt  of  tubpara- 
grapht  (A)  through  (D)  0/  paragraph  (IK 
and 

"(W  hat  been  divorced  from  avch  insured 
individual  for  not  leu  than  2  years, 
(ftoB  be  entitled  to  a  huiband's  insurance 
benefit  under  thU  tubtection  for  each 
month,  in  such  avwunt,  and  beginning  and 
ending  u)ith  such  months,  as  determined 
(under  retrulations  of  the  Secretary)  in  the 
mtanner  othenoise  provided  for  husband's 
inmranee  benefits  under  this  subsection,  as 
if  such  insured  individual  had  become  enti- 
tled to  old-age  insurance  benefits  on  the  date 
on  whitOi  the  divorced  husband  first  meets 
the  criteria  for  enHtlement  set  forth  in  class- 
es (V  and  (ii). 

"(B)  A  husbartd't  insurance  benefit  pro- 
vided under  this  paragraph  which  has  not 
otherviae  terminated  in  accordance  with 
subparagraph  (E).  (F).  (H).  or  (I)  of  para- 
graph (1)  thaU  terminate  with  the  month 
preceding  the  first  month  in  which  the  in- 
sured individual  is  no  longer  a  fuUy  insured 
individuoL". 

(9)  Section  202(c)(2)(A)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  bv  interUng  "tor  divorced  hus- 
iMndJ"  after  "pagable  to  such  husband". 

(7)  Section  202(b)(3)(A)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  b»  striking  out  "(f)"  and  xnseHing 
in  lieu  thereof  "<c),  (f). ". 

(»)  Section  202(c)(1)(D)  of  such  Act  (as  re- 
designated by  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion) U  amended  by  striking  out  "hU  wife" 
and  inserttng  in  lieu  thereof  "such  individ- 
ual". 

(»)  Section  202(d)(5)(A)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  by  inserting  "(c), " after  "(b),". 

(b)(1)  Section  202(f»l)  of  such  Act  U 
amended,  in  the  matter  preceding  subpara- 
grapk  (A),  by  inserting  "and  every  surviving 
divorced  husband  (as  defined  in  section 
219(d))"  before  "of  an  individual"  and  by 
inserting  "or  stich  surviving  divorced  hus- 
iMful"  after  "if  such  widower". 

(2)  Section  202(f)(1)  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  "his  deceased  wife" 
in  sultparagraph  (D)  and  in  the  matter  fol- 
lowing subpamgraph  <F)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "such  deceased  individual". 

(3)  Section  202(f)(3)(B)(ii)lII)  of  such  Act 
(as  amended  by  section  133(b)(1)(B)  of  this 
Act)  is  amended  by  inserting  "or  surviving 
divorced  husband"  after  "widower". 

(4)  Paragraph  (3)(D)  of  section  202(f)  of 
such  Act  (as  redesignated  by  section 
133(b)(l)<A)  of  this  Act),  and  paragraphs  14), 
(5),  and  (6)  of  such  section  (as  redesignated 
by  section  131<b>(3)(A)  of  this  Act),  are  each 
amended  by  inserting  "or  surviving  di- 
vorced husband"  after  "widower"  wherever 
it  appears. 

(5)  Paragraph  (3)(D)  of  section  202(f)  of 
twch  Act  (as  redesignated  by  section 
133(b)(1)(A)  of  thU  Act)  is  further  amended 
by  striking  out  "wife"  wherever  it  appears 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "individual". 

(9)  Section  202(g)(3)(A)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  "(c), "  before  "(f), ". 

<7)  Section  202(h)(4)(A)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  try  inserting  "(c), "  before  "(e), ". 

(c)(1)  Section  219(d)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  redesignating  paragraph  (4)  as  para- 
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graph  (9),  and  by  inierting  after  paragraph 
(3i  the  following  new  paragrapha: 

"(4)  The  term  'divorced  husband'  meant  a 
man  divorced  from  an  individual,  but  only 
if  he  had  been  married  to  such  irtdividual 
for  a  period  of  10  years  immediatelv  before 
the  date  the  divorce  became  effective. 

"(S)  The  term  'surviving  divorced  hus- 
band' means  a  man  divorced  from  an  indi- 
vidual who  has  died,  but  only  if  he  had  been 
married  to  the  individual  for  a  period  of  10 
years  immediately  before  the  divorce  became 
effective. ". 

(2)  The  heading  of  section  219(d)  of  such 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Divorced  Spouses;  Divorce". 

(d)(1)  Section  205(b)  of  such  Act  U  amend- 
ed by  inserting  "divorced  husband,"  after 
"husband, ",  and  by  inserting  "survivir^  di- 
vorced husband, "  after  "widower, ". 

(2)  Section  205(c)(1)(C)  of  such  Act  U 
amertded  by  inserting  "survimng  divorced 
husband, "  after  "wife, ". 

RXtUUUtUOE  or  SURVrVIlK}  spovss  betors  aok 
OrEUOIBtUTY 

SBC.  302.  Section  202(f)(1)(A)  of  the  Social 
SecuHty  Act  U  amended  by  striking  out  "has 
not  remarried"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"is  not  married". 

axKormuTB  cmldrem 

Sxc.  303.  (a)  Section  219(h)(3)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  U  amended  by  inserHng 
"mother  or"  before  "father"  wherever  it  ap- 
pears. 

(b)  Section  216(h)(3)(A)(ii)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  all  that  follows 
"time"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "such 
applicant's  application  for  benefits  U)as 
filed;". 

(c)  Section  219(h)(3)(B)(ii)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "such  period  of  dis- 
ability  began"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"such  applicant's  ap7>lication  for  benefits 
was  filed". 

(d)  Section  219(h)(3)  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended^ 

(1)  by  striking  out  'his"  wherever  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "his  or 
her";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "he"  in  subparagraph 
(B)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "he  or  she". 

TRANSITIONAL  INSURED  STATUS 

Sec.  304.  (a)  Section  227(a)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "wife"  wherever  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "spouse"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "wife's"  wherever  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"spouse's"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "she"  wherever  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "he  or 
she"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "his"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "the";  and 

(5)  by  inserting  "or  section  202(c)"  after 
"section  202(b)"  wherever  it  appears. 

(b)  Section  227(b)  and  section  227(c)  of 
such  Act  are  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "widow"  wherever  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sur- 
viving spouse"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "ufidow's"  wherever  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sur- 
vitring  spouse's"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "her"  wherever  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the"; 
and 

(4)  by  inserting  "or  section  202(f)"  after 
"section  202(e)"  wherever  it  appears. 

(c)  Section  216  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  before  subsection  (b)  the  following 
new  sut>section: 


"Spouse;  Surviving  Spouse 
"(a)(1)  TJte  term  'spouse'  meaiu  a  wife  aa 
defined  in  subaection  (b)  or  a  husband  aa  de- 
fined in  subteetion  (f). 

"(2)  The  term  'surviving  spouse'  meana  a 
widow  as  defined  in  subsection  (c)  or  a  wid- 
ower as  defined  in  subsection  (g). ". 

EQUAUXATtOM  or  BEMtrm  UNDER  SECTION  ttS 

Sec.  305.  (a)  Section  22t(b)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  oiU  "(1)  Except  as  provided 
in  paragraph  (2),  the"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "The";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2). 

(b)  Section  228(c)(2)  of  such  Act  U  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "(B)  the  larger  of'  and  all 
that  follows  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"(B)  the  benefit  amount  as  determined  with- 
out regard  to  this  sxUtsection. ". 

(c)  Section  228(c)(3)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows- 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  a  husband  or  wife  both 
of  whom  are  entitled  to  benefits  under  this 
section  for  any  month,  the  benefit  amount  of 
each  spouse,  after  any  reduction  under  para- 
graph (1),  shall  be  further  reduced  (but  not 
below  eero)  by  the  excess  (if  any)  of  (A)  the 
total  amount  of  any  periodic  benefits  under 
governmental  pension  systems  for  which  the 
other  spouse  is  eligible  for  such  month,  over 
(B)  the  benefit  amount  of  such  other  spouse 
as  determined  without  regard  to  this  sitbsec- 
tion.". 

(d)  Section  228  of  such  Act  U  further 
amended— 

(1)  by  strikif^g  otU  "he"  wherever  U  ap- 
pears in  subsections  (a)  and  (c)(1)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "he  or  she";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "hU"  in  si^>section 
<c)<4)(C)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "his 
or  her". 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  increase  the 
amounts  specified  in  section  228  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  as  amended  by  this  sec- 
tion, to  talce  into  account  any  general  bene- 
fit increases  (as  referred  to  in  section 
215(i)(3)  of  such  Act),  and  any  increases 
under  section  215(i)  of  such  Act,  which  have 
occurred  after  June  1974  or  may  hereafter 
occur. 

rSTHER'S  INSURANCE  BENEmS 

Sec.  306.  (a)  Section  202(g)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "widow"  wherever  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sur- 
viving spouse"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "undow's"  wherever  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sur- 
viving spouse's"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "wife's  insurance  bene- 
fits" and  "he"  in  paragraph  (1)(D)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "a  spouse's  insurance 
benefit"  and  "such  individual",  respectively: 

(4)  by  striking  out  "tier"  wherever  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "his  or 
her"; 

(5)  by  striking  out  "she"  wherever  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "he  or 
she"; 

(9)  by  striking  out  "mother"  wherever  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"parent"; 

(7)  by  inserting  "or  father's"  after  "moth- 
er's" wherever  it  appears; 

(8)  by  striking  out  "after  Augtut  1950"; 
and 

(9)  in  paragraph  (3)(A)  (as  amended  by 
section  301(b)(7)  of  thU  Act)— 

(A)  by  inserting  "this  subsection  or"  before 
"subsection  fa)";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "(c)."  and  inserHng  in 
lieu  thereof  "(b),  (c),  (e),". 


(b)  The  heading  of  section  202(g)  of  suOi 
Act  is  amended  by  irtserting  "and  Father's" 
after  "Mother's". 

(c)  Section  219(d)  of  such  Act  (as  amended 
by  section  301(c)(1)  of  thU  Act)  U  further 
amended  by  redesignating  paragraph  (9)  as 
paragraph  (8)  and  by  inserting  after  para- 
graph (5)  the  following  new  paragrat^is: 

"(9)  The  term  'surviving  divorced  father' 
means  a  man  divorced  from  an  individual 
who  has  died,  but  only  if  (A)  he  is  the  father 
of  her  son  or  daughter,  (B)  he  legally  adopt- 
ed her  son  or  daughter  while  he  teas  married 
to  her  and  while  such  son  or  daughter  was 
under  the  age  of  18.  (C)  she  legally  adopted 
his  son  or  daughter  while  he  was  married  to 
her  and  while  such  son  or  daughter  was 
under  the  age  of  18,  or  (D)  tie  was  married  to 
tier  at  the  time  both  of  them  legally  adopted 
a  child  under  the  age  of  18. 

"(7)  The  term  'surviving  divorced  parent' 
means  a  surviving  divorced  mother  as  de- 
fined in  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection  or 
a  surviving  divorced  father  as  defined  in 
paragraph  (6). ". 

(d)  Section  202(c)(1)  of  such  Act  (as 
amended  by  section  301(a)  of  this  Act)  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  inserting  "(subject  to  sul>- 
section  (s))"  before  "be  entitled  to"  in  the 
matter  following  subparagraph  (D)  and  pre- 
ceding subparagraph  (E). 

(e)  Section  202(c)(1)(B)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  fry  inserting  after  "62"  the  foUoio- 
ing:  "or  (in  ttie  case  of  a  husband)  tias  in  his 
care  (individtuiUy  or  jointly  with  such  indi- 
vidual) at  the  time  of  filing  such  applica- 
tion a  child  entitled  to  child's  insurance 
benefits  on  the  basis  of  the  wages  and  self- 
empioyment  income  of  such  individual". 

(f)  Section  202(c)(1)  of  such  Act  (as 
amended  by  section  301(a)  of  this  Act  and 
the  preceding  provisions  of  this  section)  is 
further  amended  by  redesifrnating  the  new 
subparagraphs  (I)  and  (J)  as  subparagraptis 
(J)  and  IK),  respectively,  and  by  inserting 
after  subparagraph  (H)  the  following  new 
subparagraptv 

"(I)  in  the  case  of  a  husband  who  has  not 
attained  age  62.  no  child  of  such  individual 
is  entitled  to  a  child's  insurance  benefit, ". 

(g)  Section  202(f)(1)(C)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  "(i)"  after  "(C)",  by 
inserting  "or"  after  "223,",  and  by  adding  at 
the  end  Uiereof  the  foUovoing  new  clause: 

"(ii)  was  entitled,  on  the  basis  of  such 
wages  and  self-employment  income,  to  fa- 
ther's insurance  benefits  for  the  month  pre- 
ceding the  month  in  tohich  tie  attained  age 
65,  and". 

(h)  Section  202(f)(5)  of  such  Act  (as  redes- 
ignated by  section  131(b)(3)(A)  of  this  Act)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (A),  by  redesignating  subpara- 
graph (B)  as  subparagraph  (C),  and  by  in- 
serting immediately  after  subparagraph  (A) 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(B)  the  last  month  for  which  he  was  enti- 
tled to  father's  insurance  benefits  on  the 
basis  of  the  wages  and  self-employment 
income  of  such  individual,  or". 

(i)  Section  203(f)(1)(F)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  202(b)  (but 
only  In  reason  of  tiaving  a  child  in  her  care 
uHthin  the  meaning  of  paragraph  (1)(B)  of 
that  subsection)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "section  202(b)  or  (c)  (but  only  by 
reason  of  tiaving  a  child  in  his  or  tier  care 
within  Oie  meaning  of  paragraph  (1)(B)  of 
subsection  lb)  or  (c).  as  may  be  applicable)". 

ETTECT  or  MARRUaC  ON  CHILDHOOD  DISABILITY 
BENEriTS  AND  ON  OTHER  DEPENDENTS'  OR  SUR- 
VIVORS' BENEmS 

Sec.  307.  (a)  Subsections  (b)(3).  (d)(5). 
(g)(3),  and  (h)(4)  of  section  202  of  the  Social 


Security  Act  (as  amended  by  the  preceding 
provisions  of  this  Act)  are  each  amended  by 
strilcing  out  ";  except  that"  and  all  that  fol- 
lows and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  period, 
(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  stiall  apply  with  respect  to  benefits  under 
title  II  of  the  Social  SecuHty  Act  for  months 
after  Oie  month  in  which  this  Act  is  enacted, 
but  only  in  cases  in  which  the  "last  month" 
referred  to  in  the  provision  amended  is  a 
month  after  the  month  in  which  this  Act  is 
enacted 

CREorr  roR  certain  moutar  y  ser  vice 
Sec.  308.  Section  217(f)  of  Oie  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  is  amended— 

11)  by  strilcing  out  "widow"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sur- 
viving spouse";  and 

(2)  by  strilcing  out  'his"  and  "tier"  wtierev- 
er  they  appear  (except  in  clause  (A)  of  para- 
graph ID)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  in 
each  instance  "his  or  her". 

CONrORMINO  AHENDMENTS 

Sec.  309.  (a)  Section  202lb)l3)IA)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (as  amended  by  section 
301(a)l9)  of  thU  Act)  is  further  amended  by 
inserting  "Ig)." after  "(f),". 

(b)  Section  202(q)(3)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  "or  surviving  divorced  hus- 
band" after  "widower"  in  st^tparagraptis 
(E),  (F),  and  IG). 

Ic)  Section  202(q)IS)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  inserting  "or  husband's"  after 
"vnfe's"  wtierever  it  appears; 

12)  by  striking  out  "tier"  in  subparagraph 
(A)li)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "him  or 
her"; 

13)  by  striking  out  "tier"  the  second  place 
it  appears  in  subparagraph  IA)(ii)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "the"; 

14)  Ini  striking  out  "she"  wtierever  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "tie  or 
stie"; 

(5)  by  strilcing  out  "tier"  wtierever  it  ap- 
pears (except  wttere  paragraplis  12)  and  13) 
of  this  subsection  apply)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "his  or  tier"; 

(6)  by  striking  out  "the  woman"  in  sub- 
paragraph (B)lii)  and  "a  tooman"  in  sub- 
paragraph  IC)  and  inserting  in  lieu  tliereof 
"the  individual"  and  "an  individual",  re- 
spectively; and 

17)  in  subparagraph  ID)— 

(A)  t>y  inserting  "or  widower's"  after 
"widow's"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "husl>and"  wtierever  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"spouse"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "husband's"  wherever 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"spouse's";  and 

ID)  by  inserting  "or  father's"  after  "moth- 
er's". 

Id)ll)  Section  202Iq)I6)IA)  of  such  Act  las 
amended  by  section  134lall2)  of  this  Act)  is 
further  amended  by  striking  out  "or  hus- 
band's"  in  clause  Ii)  and  by  inserting  "or 
husband's"  after  "wife's"  in  clause  Hi). 

12)  Section  202(q)(7)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  in  subparagraph  (B),  by  iruerting  "or 
husband's"  after  "wife's",  by  striking  out 
"stie"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "such  in- 
dividual", and  by  inserting  "his  or"  before 
"tier",  and 

IB)  in  subparagraph  ID),  by  insertina  "or 
widower's"  after  "widow's". 

(e)(1)  Section  202ls)ll)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  by  inserting  "(c)(1),"  after 
"(b)(1),". 

12)  Section  202ls)l2)  of  such  Act  las 
amended  by  section  131lc)ll)  of  thU  Act)  is 


further  amended  by  inserting  "(c)(4),"  after 
"(b)(3),". 

13)  Section  202(s)(3)  of  such  Act  (as 
amended  by  section  131(c)(2)  of  thU  Act)  U 
furttier  amended  by  striking  otU  "So  much" 
and  all  Oial  follows  down  through  "the  last 
sentence"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "The 
last  sentence". 

(f)  The  third  sentence  of  section  203(b)(1) 
of  such  Act  (as  amended  by  section  132(b)  of 
this  Act)  is  further  amended  by  inserting  "or 
father's"  after  "mother's". 

(g)  Section  203(c)  of  sucft  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Deductions  on  Account  of  Noncovered 
Work  Outside  the  United  States  or  FaUure 
to  Have  Child  in  Care 

"(c)  Deductions,  in  such  amounts  and  at 
such  time  or  times  as  the  Secretary  Stiall  de- 
termine, stiall  be  made  from,  any  payment  or 
payments  under  this  title  to  which  an  indi- 
vidual is  entitled,  until  the  total  of  such  de- 
ductions equals  such  individual's  benefits  or 
benefit  under  section  202  for  any  month— 

"(1)  in  which  such  indiindual  is  under  the 
age  of  seventy  and  for  more  than  forty-five 
hours  of  which  such  individual  engaged  in 
noncovered  remunerative  activity  outside 
the  United  States; 

"(2)  in  which  such  individual,  if  a  wife  or 
husband  under  age  sixty-five  entitled  to  a 
wife's  or  husltand's  insurance  benefit,  did 
not  tiave  in  his  or  tier  care  (individiuilly  or 
jointly  with  his  or  tier  spouse)  a  child  of 
such  spouse  entitled  to  a  child's  insurance 
benefit  and  such  wife's  or  husband's  insur- 
ance benefit  for  such  month  was  not  reduced 
under  the  provisions  of  —ction  202lq); 

"13)  in  which  such  individtuU,  if  a  widow 
or  widower  entitled  to  a  mother's  or  father's 
insurance  benefit,  did  not  tiave  in  his  or  tier 
care  a  child  of  his  or  tier  deceased  spouse  en- 
titled to  a  child's  insurance  benefit;  or 

"14)  in  which  such  an  inditridual,  if  a  sur- 
viving divorced  mother  or  father  entitled  to 
a  mottier's  or  father's  insurance  benefit,  did 
not  tiave  in  his  or  tier  care  a  child  of  his  or 
tier  deceased  former  spouse  wtio  IA)  is  his  or 
tier  son,  daughter,  or  legally  adopted  child 
and  IB)  is  entitled  to  a  child's  insurance 
benefit  on  the  basis  of  the  wages  and  self-em- 
ployment income  of  such  deceased  former 
spouse 

For  purposes  of  paragraphs  12),  (3),  and  (4) 
of  this  subsection,  a  child  stiall  not  be  con- 
sidered to  be  entitled  to  a  child's  insurance 
tienefit  for  any  month  in  which  paragraph 
11)  of  section  2021s)  applies  or  an  event  spec- 
ified in  section  222(b)  occurs  with  respect  to 
such  child.  Sut>ject  to  paragraph  13)  of  such 
section  2021s),  no  deduction  shall  be  made 
under  this  subsection  from  any  child's  in- 
surance benefit  for  Oie  month  in  which  the 
child  entitled  to  such  benefit  attained  Oie 
age  of  eighteen  or  any  subsequent  month; 
nor  stiall  any  deduction  be  made  under  this 
subsection  from  any  widow's  insurance  l>en- 
efit  for  any  month  in  which  the  widow  or 
surviving  divorced  wife  is  entitled  and  has 
not  attained  age  65  Ibut  only  if  stie  became 
so  entitled  prior  to  attaining  age  60),  or 
from  any  uridovser's  insurance  benefit  for 
any  month  in  which  the  widower  or  surviv- 
ing divorced  husband  is  entitled  and  tias  not 
attained  age  65  Ibut  only  if  tie  became  so  en- 
titled prior  to  attaining  age  60). ". 

Ih)  Section  203ld)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
l>y  inserting  "divorced  husband, "  after  "hus- 
iHind, "  in  paragraph  IDIA)  (as  amended  by 
section  132(b)(2)  of  this  Act)  and  by  insert- 
ing "or  father's"  after  "mother's"  each  place 
it  appears  in  paragraph  (2). 
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(Vrn   Section    205(b)    of  swh   Act    tat  Part  B-Covxiuog                        dotted  in  ^tion  31  iUm  an  individual 

amended  by  section  301ld)(V  of  this  Act)  U  contuat  or  employees  or  roREtON            leho  U  a  citizen  or  resident  of  tfie  yniua 

further  amended  6»  inaerting  "surviving  di-  ArriLuns  or  aioiucan  MtmoYUts             States  and  who  U  an  employee  <^  a  forelffn 

vofced  father,"  after   "surviving  divorced  g^.  321,  ,a)n)  So  much  of  subsection  (V    '^j!^^ '^ '^Zt^..^^^  tii^i^^ 

mother. ".  ^  secHon  3121  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code    '"^JJTi^Z  ZhVZJS^  ^.^^1/ 

(2)  Section  iOHcXDtC)  of  such  Act  (as  of  t9S4  (relating  to  agreements  enUred  into    <»«  emvloyee  of  such  American  ^^P^iwr  t^- 

amended  by  section  301(d)(2)  of  this  Act)  is  by  domestic  corporations  toith  respect  to  for-        "(D  such  American  employer  has  enterea 

further  amended  by  inserting  "surviving  di-  eign  subsidiaries)  as  precedes  the  second    into  an   agreement   under  section   3121(1) 

vorced  father."  after   "surviving  divorced  sentence  of  paragraph  (1)  thereof  is  amend-     which   applies   to   the  foreign   affUiaU  of 

mother. ".  ed  to  read  as  follows:                                           v)hich  such  individual  is  an  employee; 

(j)  Section   216(f)(3)(A)   of  such  Act   is  "(I)  AoROStaNTS  Entered  Isto  by  Ameri-        "(ZJ  the  plan  of  such  American  employer 

amended  by  inserting  "(c). "  before  "(f)",  can  Employers  With  Respect  to  FofidioN    expressly  provides  for  contributions  or  bene- 

(k)  Section   219(g)(6)(A)  of  such  Act  is  ArrtUATES.—                                                         fits  for  individuals  who  are  citizens  or  reti- 

amended  by  inserting  "(c),"  before  "(f)".  "(1)  Agreement  with  respect  to  certain    denU  of  the  UniUd  States  and  who  areem- 

l^H^^bHl)  ^suchA^t  is  amend-  employees  or  foreign  ArnuAtT.-The  Secre-    ployees  of  its  foreign  affiUates  to  which  an 

J^^sf^^^  "or  living  diZ^  tary  shall,  at  the  American  employer's  re-     agreement  enUred  into  try  such  Amerxcan 

^^■a^r^r^  inli!X^  "  ,«,X-  9««t    enter  into  an  agreement   (in  such    employer  under  section  3121(1)  applies;  and 

^  di^r^^r^  or  l^nSff  dS«t  ^riner  and  form  as  may  be  prescribed  by        "(3)  contributions  under  a  funded  plan  of 

h^J^-^                   '             °  atporcea  ^  secretary)  with  any  American  employer    deferred  compensation   (whether  or  not  a 

nuaoana  .            „,,.,,,,    „,   „,^^     ..,    f.  (as  defined  in  subsection  (h)>  who  desires  to    plan  described  in  section  401(a).  403(a).  or 

(m)    Sectwn    ^"'''''''^^   'r'^...*  „„„  have  the  insurance  system  established  by    40S(a))  are  not  provided  by  any  other  person 

amend^  by  tnserttng     or  jainers     ojier  ^^^^  jj  ^j  (j^^  social  Security  Act  extended  to     with  respect  to  the  remuneration  paid  to 

•mother-s   wherever  it  appears.  service  performed  outside  the  United  States    such  individual  by  the  foreign  affiliate. " 

(n)  Section  222(b)(3)  of  such  Act  u  amemi-  ^^  y^  employ  of  any  1  or  more  of  such  em-        (^j  paragraph  (1)  of  section  407(a)  of  such 

ed  by  inserting  'divorced  husband,     after  pi^yg^.g  foreign   affiliates    (as   defined   in     ccxte  (relating  to  certain  employees  of  da- 

"husband, ".  paragraph  (8))  by  all  employees  who  are  citi-     mystic  subsidiaries  engaged  in  business  out- 

(o)  Section  223(d)(2)  of  such  Act  is  amend-  ^^^  or  residents  of  the  United  States,  except    ,^<je  yjg  united  States)  is  amended— 

ed  by  strUcing  out  "or  widower"  in  subpara-  thfit  the  agreement  shaU  not  apply  to  any        ^.j  ^  strVcing  out  "citizen  of  the  United 

graphs  (A)  and  (B)  and  inserting  tn  i!t«u  ,ennce  performed  by,  or  remuneration  paid    ^^  ^..    ^  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "citizen 

thereof  "widower,  or  surviving  divorced  hus-  to.  an  employee  if  such  service  or  remunera-     ^^  resident  of  the  United  States",  and 

band".  tion  would  be  excluded  from  the  term  'em-        _,  .       .  ._           .  ,,  ... ',,,,.  ir^n^ 

(p)  Section  225(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended  ploymenf  or  -wages;  as  defined  in  this  sec-         2,  by  ''^^°^^^'^^^  S/"Sf- 

by  inserting   ''or  surviving  divorced  hus-  tion,  had  the  service  been  performed  in  the    f^l^^^^^ZV^^S^,    '''' 

band   after  ^widower  .  United  States.                                                              ,^    __               ,  .          ,     ,.      aj      „,    t 

(g)(1)  section   226(e)(3)   of  such  Act   is  m  Paragraph  (8)  of  section  3121(1)  of  such    Jf/^I^  ^  ^r^'^^^'^i^J^'^'r^t 

amended  to  read  as  follows.-  ^'^  ^^f^"*!' JS^,-  ""^^'"'^     "^    '^Z^de^l  ^ib^Lnt)  itis'Z.ll^n 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  determining  entitle-  amended  to  read  as  foUows.                                 are  amend^  in  accordance  with  the  foUow- 
ment  to  hospital  insurance  benefits  under  "(8)  Foreign  AmuATE  defined.— For  pur-     ^      table- 
subsection  (b),  any  disabled  widow  aged  SO  poses  of  this  subsection  arid  section  210(a) 

or  older  wtio  i«  entitled  to  mother's  insur-  of  the  Social  Security  Act—                                   StHke  out  (wherever  it   And  insert- 

ance  benefiU  (and  who  would  have  been  en-  -(j^,  jy  aENERAL.-A  foreign  affiliaU  of  an          ^^ngf^  ""  *"'  "^ 

titled    to    widow's    insurance    benefits    by  American  employer  is  any  foreign  entity  in     ^-,.,4^  ^roonition        American  ernvtover 

reason  of  dUabUity  if  she  had  filed  for  such  ^^i^n  such  American  employer  has  not  less    ^"^"!  ~™"2^       aZt^I  Z^^ 

widow's  benefits),  and  any  disabled  widower  than  a  10-percent  interest                                     domestic  corvorations.....   Avur^n  employer, 

aged  SO  or  older  who  U  entitled  to  father's  ..,^,  o^^,^^„on  of  ,o-percent  inter-     *"^*"1: !^^^ 

insurance  benefiU   (and  who  would  have  ^__for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A),  an     ^^^'I^^ZZ ^^entitv 

been  entitled  to  widower's  insurance  bene-  ^yn^rican^Syer  has  a  10-p^ent  interest    ^^T     ZZT.. ^ZnL 

fits  by  reason  of  disaMity  ^h^  had  filed  for  entity  Vsuch  employer  has  such  an    ^^'^  corporations ^""  ~«,^. 

such  widower's  benefits)   shall,  ^Ponappli-  .^^^^''^^  ^^^^„    ,^^  y,         ;,  ^^  „^  ^„  ^.     cUizens citizens  or  residents 

cation  for  such  hospital  insurance  benefits  hm-,i_                                                                      ">«  vmrd  "a"  where  it   an 

be  deemed  to  have  filed  for  such  widow's  or  ..,^,  in  the  case  of  a  corporation,  in  the       »J^"  '^"^  "'^"^'■ 

widower's  insurance  benefits.  .  voting  stock  thereof  and                                        "^                                  .        .   ^  ^     ,  .v 

(2)  For  purposes  of  determining  entitle-  'ai)  in  the  case  of  anv  other  entity  in  the        '2"^'  Section  406  of  such  Code  (oOier 

ment  to  hospital  insurance  benefiU  under  '^Llh^f^               ouier  enncy,  in  me     ^^^  subsection  (a)  thereof)  is  amended  in 

section  226(e)(3)  of  such  Act,  as  amended  by  ^^"J!~l^'„  ,„,  „,  .^/,v,«  9  inin  1  nt  ih,    accordance  with  the  following  table: 

SJr^'^/^r^^mtraS&ra  S^^J^e'd^Z'  Zi  fd^X  S'vS     --«  o«.  .wher^a.   And  insert- 

tied  to  such  hospttai  insurance  oenenis  as  a  „.._.    _„„^j'    ^„.^,„^^h    m   ti.o-n,r.f  im          pearing  in  the  text): 

^tSllZ:T:u;:i:^pZ^f^f^7r  S'^'^X'S^'^S'^l'iKiJ"     -o^.^conK.n.«o- .^«n«„p^ 

K^fi.a^iiy^tht7^Tv^n^^%u"lZ  f^^ther  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "(B)    'utsidian> af/UiaU 

^T^^h^l^S^il^riT^^^ur^  outside  the  UniUd  States  by  a  citizen  or     Die  «,on*   "a"  where  it   an 
month  in  which  this  Act  m  enacua,  unaer  ...  „,  ^^^  Tr„it„,i  c//i//>.  m  ««  omn/mipo        appears  before  -domes- 
such  procedures  as  the  Secretary  of  Health  ^"''f'  °{  ^  F^^^  ^'«'**  *"     wT  iS^f-        ticT 

and  Human  Services  may  prescribe^  be  '^^t^^ecZnTT^'k^Sion)  ofl^^ofa  (B)  Paragraph  ,3)  of  subsection  (c)  of  such 
deemed  to  have  been  entitled  to  the  widow's  ^^^"°"i5^^  7"  *^^'  7„  section  section  406  (as  in  effect  before  the  amend- 
or  widower's  benefits  referred  to  in  such  sec-  ^°[fl^,,of^P^  /ntemaTCU^  C^^  ment  made  by  subparagraph  (A))  U  amend- 
tion  226(e)(3).  as  so  amended,  as  of  the  time  ^^f  ^  '^„V  .n^n^rt^an^pKTd^nWttnlJ  ed  by  striking  out  "another  corporation  con- 
such  individual  would  have  been  entitled  to  i?"^°l?"J,'^X«  Tif  ^/ecl  aTL^^^  trolled  by  such  domestic  corporation"  and 
Vich  widow's  or  widower's  benefits  if  lie  or  P^  ^^t^J^n  i^^^tt^  s^t7on  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "another  entity  in 
she  had  filed  a  Hmely  application  therefor.  ^^t  ^  ^J^^  J^  J?r^c.  to  ^W-  «"»*cA  such  American  employer  has  not  less 
ErrEcnvE  date  or  part  a  fUiate;".                                                                than  a  10-percent  interest  (within  the  mean- 

SEC.  310.  (a)  Except  as  otheniHse  specifi-  (c)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  406  of  the  In-    ^''°,X^iT^i!^l!Z'^Juh!^Hon  (d)  of  such 

caUy  provided  in  this  title,  the  amendments  Umal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to      J^J'^' f°  ^^tZi^\^r^^Jhn>^ 

made  by  this  part  apply  only  with  respect  to  treatment  of  certain  employees  of  foreign    'ection  406  as  ^J^^'^^^^^l^'jl^; 
montMy  ben^U  jZabU  under  title  II  of    subsidiaries  for  pension,  etc.  purposes)  U    '^^^^^^^JX^^L^YL'X^ .^^. 

the  Social  Security  Act  for  months  after  the  amended  to  read  as  foUows:                                ^  ,       and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  an- 

month  in  which  thU  Act  U  enacUd.  "(a)  Treatment  as  Employees  or  American    °     J  ^'^^^^ '.  , . ,    .     .      „      /j,    ,       1. 

(b)  Nothing  in  any  amendment  made  by  EMPLOYER.-For  purposes  of  applying  thU     .J.^lf^j;^','* J^^S^^ 

thU  part  shM  be  constmed  as  affecting  the  part  with  respect  to  a  pension,  profit-shar-    »~^°"J?«  "  ?"^!^J*/i!^"^         S^J 

validity  of  any  benefit  which   was  paid.  ing.  or  stock  bonus  plan  described  in  section    °;f^  5°'^°"'/?°"  „.^   *~'^'^  *"  '**" 

prior  to  the  effective  daU  of  such  amend-  401(a),  an  annuity  plan  described  in  section     thereof   any  otner  taxpayer  . 

ment,  at  a  retuU  of  a  judicial  determina-  403(a).  or  a  bond  purchase  plan  described  in       (D)(i)  The  heading  of  such  tection  406  it 

Hon.  section  405(a).  of  an  American  employer  (as    amended  to  read  as  follows: 
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rscc  ML  aatorats  of  fouugm  afhua  nscov- 

EMKD    BY    section    SIZKl)    AGMSK- 

(W  The  table  of  tectlont  for  ttJtpart  A  of 
part  I  of  tubehapter  D  of  chapter  1  of  tuch 
Code  it  amended  by  striking  out  the  item  re- 
lating to  tection  406  and  interting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"Sec  406.  Employeet  offi>reign  affUiatet 
covered  by  section  3121(1)  agreements. " 

(3)  Clause  (A)  of  the  second  sentence  of 
lection  1402(b)  of  such  Code  (defining  self- 
employment  income)  is  amended  by  strUcing 
out  "employes  of  foreign  subsidiaries  of  do- 
mestic corporations"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "employees  of  foreign  affiliates  of 
American  employers". 

(4)(A)  Subparagraph  (C)  of  section 
6413(c)(2)  of  such  Code  (relating  to  special 
refunds  of  FICA  taxes  in  the  case  of  employ- 
ees of  certain  foreign  corporations)  it 
amended— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "poreign  corporations" 
in  the  heading  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"roREiGN  AmuATEs".  and 

(ii)  by  StrUcing  out  "domestic  corpora- 
tion" in  the  text  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "American  employer". 

(B)  The  heading  of  paragraph  (2)  of  sec- 
tion 6413(c)  of  such  Code  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "roREiON  corporations"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "foreign  atftljates". 

(f)(1)(A)  The  amendments  made  by  Uiis 
section  (other  than  subsection  (d))  shall 
apply  to  agreements  entered  into  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 

(B)  At  the  election  of  any  American  em- 
ployer, the  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion (other  than  sut>section  (d))  shall  also 
apply  to  any  agreement  entered  into  on  or 
before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  Uiis  AcL 
Any  such  election  shall  be  made  at  such  time 
and  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  may  by 
regulations  prescrit>e. 

(2)(A)  The  amendments  made  try  subsec- 
tion (d)  shall  apply  to  plans  establislied 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  AcL 

(B)  At  the  election  of  any  dornestic  parent 
corporation  tfie  amendments  made  try  sub- 
section fd)  shall  also  apply  to  any  plan  es- 
tablistied  on  or  before  the  dale  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  Any  such  election  shall  be 
made  at  such  time  and  in  such  manner  as 
the  Secretary  may  by  regulations  prescribe. 

EXTENSION  or  COVERAGE  BY  INTERNATIONAL 
SOCIAL  SECVRTTY  AGREEMENT 

Sec  322.  (a)(1)  Section  210(a)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended,  in  the  matter  pre- 
ceding paragraph  (1)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "either"  before  "(A)". 
aTid 

(B)  by  inserting  before  ";  except"  Oie  fol- 
lowing: ".  or  (C)  if  it  is  service,  regardless  of 
where  or  by  whom  performed,  which  is  desig- 
nated as  employment  or  recognized  as 
aiuivalent  to  employment  under  an  agree- 
ment entered  into  under  section  233". 

(2)  Section  3121(b)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  is  amended,  in  the  matter 
preceding  paragraph  (1)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "either"  before  "(A)", 
and 

(B)  by  interting  t>efore  ";  except"  the  fol- 
lowing: ".  or  (C)  if  it  it  service,  regardless  of 
where  or  by  whom  performed,  which  is  desig- 
nated at  employment  or  recognized  as 
eouivalent  to  employment  under  an  agree- 
ment entered  into  under  section  233  of  the 
Social  Security  Act". 

(b)(1)  Section  211(b)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended  by  interting  after  "non-reti- 
dent  alien  individual"  tlie  following:  ". 
except  at  provided  by  an  agreement  under 
tection  233". 


(2)  The  firtt  tentence  of  section  t402(b)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  after  "nonresident  alien  in- 
dividual" the  following:  ".  except  at  provid- 
ed by  an  agreement  under  tection  233  of  the 
Social  Security  Act". 

(c)  The  amendmentt  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  for  taxable  years  t>eginning 
on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
AcL 

TREATMENT  Or  CERTAIN  SERVICE  PERPORMED 
OUTSIDE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Sec  323.  (a)(1)  Subsection  (b)  of  section 
3121  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(defining  employment)  is  amended  b»  strik- 
ing out  "a  citizen  of  the  United  States"  in 
the  matter  preceding  paragraph  (1)  thereof 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "a  citizen  or 
resident  of  the  United  States". 

(2)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  210  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by  stri)cing 
out  "a  citizen  of  the  United  States"  in  the 
matter  preceding  paragraph  (1)  thereof  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "a  citizen  or  resi- 
dent of  the  United  Stales". 

(b)(1)  Paragraph  (11)  of  section  1402(a)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (defining 
net  earnings  from  self-employment)  is 
amended  tn)  striking  out  "in  the  case  of  an 
individual  described  in  section 
911(d)(1)(B).". 

(2)(A)  Paragraph  (10)  of  section  211(a)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(10)  the  exclusion  from  gross  income  pro- 
vided bv  section  911(a)(1)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  shall  not  apply;  and". 

(B)  Effective  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  31.  1981.  and 
before  January  1.  1984.  paragraph  (10)  of 
section  211(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(10)  in  the  case  of  an  individual  de- 
scrtbed  in  section  911(d)(1)(B)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954.  the  exclusion 
from  gross  income  provided  by  section 
911(a)(1)  of  such  Code  shall  not  apply;  and". 

(c)(1)  The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  apply  to  remuneration  paid 
after  Decemt>er  31,  1983. 

(2)  Except  as  provided  in  sul>section 
(b)(2)(B),  the  amendments  made  try  subsec- 
tion (b)  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  begin- 
ning after  December  31, 1983. 

AMOUNTS  RECEIVED  UNDER  CERTAIN  DETERRED 
COMPENSATION  AND  SALARY  REDUCTION  AR- 
RANGEMENTS TREATED  AS  WAGES  rOR  nCA 
TAXES 

Sec.  324.  (a)(1)  Section  3121  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  defini- 
tions) is  amended  try  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  tfie  following  new  subsectioru 

"(v)  Treatment  or  Certain  Deterred  Com- 
pensation AND  Salary  Reduction  Arrange- 
ments.— 

"(1)  Certain  emplo-yer  contributions 
treated  as  WAGEs.-Nothing  in  any  para- 
graph of  suluection  (a)  (otfier  tfian  para- 
graph (1))  sfiall  exclude  from  tfie  term 
"wages'— 

"(A)  any  employer  contribution  under  a 
Q-ualified  cath  or  deferred  arrangement  (as 
defined  in  section  401  (k))  to  tfie  extent  not 
included  in  grott  income  by  reason  of  tec- 
tion 402(a)(8),  or 

"(B)  any  amount  treated  as  an  employer 
contritnition  under  section  414(h)(2). 

"(2)  Treatment  or  certain  nonqvaueied 

DETERRED  COMPENSATION  PLANS.— 

"(A)  In  OEMERAL.—Any  amount  deferred 
under  a  nongualified  deferred  compensation 
plan  sfiall  be  tafcen  into  account  for  pur- 
poses of  this  chapter  as  of  tfie  later  of- 


"(i)  when  the  services  are  performed,  or 
"(ii)  when  there  is  no  substa-ntial  risk  of 
forfeiture  of  the  rightt  to  such  amounL 

"(B)  Taxed  only  once.— Any  amount 
tafcen  into  account  as  wages  by  reason  of 
subparagraph  (A)  (and  tfie  income  attribut- 
able tfiereto)  sfiall  not  tfiereafter  be  treated 
as  wages  for  purposes  of  this  cfiapter. 

"(C)  NONQUAUriED  DETERRED  COMPENSATION 

PLAN.— For  purposes  of  this  paragrapli,  tfie 
term  "nonqualified  deferred  compentiuion 
plan'  meant  any  plan  or  otfier  arrangement 
for  deferral  of  compentation  otfier  than  a 
plan  detcribed  in  subsection  (a)(5). 

"(3)  Exempt  governmental  deterred  com- 
pensation PLAN.— For  purposes  of  sultsection 
(a)(5).  tfie  term  'exempt  governmental  de- 
ferred compensation  plan'  means  any  plan 
providing  for  deferral  of  compensation  es- 
tablished and  maintained  for  its  employees 
by  tfie  United  States,  by  a  State  or  political 
subdivision  tfiereof.  or  try  an  agency  or  in-  . 
strumentality  of  any  of  tfie  foregoing.  Such  . 
term  sfiall  not  include— 

"(A)  any  plan  to  lohich  section  83,  402(b), 
403(c),  457(a),  or  457(e)(1)  applies,  and 

"(B)  any  annuity  contract  described  in 
section  403(b). " 

(2)  Paragraph  (5)  of  section  3121(a)  of 
tuch  Code  (defining  waget)  it  amended— 

(A)  by  StrUcing  out  "or"  at  tfie  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (C), 

(B)  by  StrUcing  out  tfie  semicolon  at  tfie 
end  of  subparagraph  (D)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  tfiereof  a  comma,  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  Die  end  tfiereof  ttie  follow- 
ing new  subparagraphs: 

"(E)  under  or  to  an  annuity  contract  de- 
scribed in  section  403(b),  otfier  ttian  a  pay- 
ment for  tfie  purcfiase  of  such  contract 
which  is  made  by  reason  of  a  salary  reduc- 
tion agreement  (whether  evidenced  try  a 
written  instru-ment  or  otherwise), 

"(F)  under  or  to  an  exempt  governmental 
deferred  compensation  plan  (as  defined  in 
subsection  (v)(3)),  or 

"(G)  to  supplement  pension  Itenefits  under 
a  plan  or  trust  descrilted  in  any  of  tfie  fore- 
going provisions  of  this  paragraph  to  take 
into  account  some  portion  or  all  of  tfie  in- 
crease in  tfie  cost  of  living  (as  determined  by 
tfie  Secretary  of  Labor)  since  retirement  but 
only  if  such  supplemental  payments  are 
under  a  plan  which  is  treated  as  a  welfare 
plan  under  section  3(2)(B)(ii)  of  tfie  Em- 
ployee Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of 
1974;". 

(3)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  3121  of  such 
Code  (defining  toages)  is  amended— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  strifcing  out  sulh 
paragra^  (A)  and  redesignating  sultpara- 
grapfis  (B),  (C),  and  (D)  as  subparagraptu 
(A).  (B),  and  (C),  respectively, 

(B)  by  strUcing  out  paragraptis  (3)  and  (9), 

(C)  tn  paragraph  (13)(A)— 

(i)  by  inserting  "or"  after  "death  ",  and 
(ii)  by  StrUcing  out  "or  (Hi)  retirement 
after  attaining  an  age  specified  in  tfie  plan 
referred  to  in  sul>paragraph  (B)  or  in  a  pen- 
sion plan  of  tfie  employer, ",  and 

(D)  try  StrUcing  out  "subparagraph  (B)"  in 
tfie  last  sentence  tfiereof  and  inserting  in 
lieu  tfiereof  "subparagraph  (A)". 

(b)(1)  Section  3306  of  the  InUmal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  definitions)  is 
amended  try  adding  at  tfie  end  tfiereof  tfie 
following  new  sul)section: 

"(r)  Treatment  or  Certain  Deterred  Com- 
pensation AND  Salary  Redijction  Arrange- 
ments.- 

"(1)  Certain  employer  coimuBurroNS 
TREATED  AS  WAGES.— Nothing  in  any  para- 
graph of  suluection  (b)  (otfier  tfian  para- 
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gnpli  (H>  thaU  exclude  from  the  term 
"wagea'— 

"(A)  amy  employer  contribution  under  a 
(nuMfled  cash  or  deferred  arrangement  (as 
defined  in  section  401(k)J  to  the  extent  not 
included  in  grot*  income  by  reason  of  sec- 
tion 40Z<aJ(8).  or 

"(B)  any  amount  treated  as  an  employer 
contribution  under  section  414(h)(2). 

"(2)  TttXATtONT  OF  CERTAIN  NONQVJUJFtED 
DEmUtMD  COUrVISAnON  PIAMS.— 

"(A)  In  otMOtAU—Any  amount  deferred 
under  a  nonoualified  deferred  compensation 
plan  shall  be  taken  into  account  for  pur- 
poses of  this  chapter  as  of  the  later  of— 

"(i)  when  the  services  are  performed,  or 

"(ii)  when  there  is  no  substantial  risk  of 
forefeiture  of  the  rights  to  such  amount 

"(B)  Taxed  only  once.— Any  amount 
taken  into  account  as  wages  by  reason  of 
nUtparagraph  (A)  (and  the  income  attriltut- 
able  thereto)  shall  not  thereafter  be  treated 
aa  wages  for  purposes  of  this  chapter. 

"(C)  NONQVAUriED  DEFERRED  COMPENSATION 

PLAN.— For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  "nongualified  deferred  compensation 
plan'  means  any  plan  or  ottier  arrangement 
for  deferral  of  compensation  ottier  than  a 
plan  descrU>ed  in  subsection  (b)(S). " 

(2)  Paragraph  (S)  of  section  3306(b)  of 
such  Code  (defining  wages)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (C), 

(B)  by  strUcing  out  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  of  suttparagraph  (D)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  a  comma,  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  sul>paragraptis: 

"(E)  under  or  to  on  annuity  contract  de- 
scribed in  section  403(b),  other  than  a  pay- 
ment for  the  purctiase  of  such  contract 
which  is  made  by  reason  of  a  salary  reduc- 
tion agreement  (whether  evidenced  by  a 
written  instrument  or  ottierwise), 

"(F)  under  or  to  an  exempt  governmental 
deferred  compensation  plan  (as  defined  in 
section  3121(v)(3)),  or 

"(G)  to  supplement  pension  benefits  under 
a  plan  or  trust  described  in  any  of  the  fore- 
going provisions  of  this  paragraph  to  talce 
into  account  some  portion  or  all  of  the  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  living  (as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor)  since  retirement  but 
only  if  such  supplemental  payments  are 
under  a  plan  which  is  treated  as  a  welfare 
plan  under  section  3(2)(B)(ii)  of  the  Em- 
ployee Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of 
1974,". 

(3)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  3306  of  such 
Code  (defining  wages)  is  amended— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  strUcing  out  »u6- 
paragraph  (A)  and  redesignating  subpara- 
graphs  (B),  (C),  and  (D)  as  sut>paragraphs 
(A),  (B),  and  (C),  respectively, 

(B)  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (3)  and  (8), 
and  (C)  in  paragraph  (10)(A)— 

(i)  by  inserting  "or"  after  "death, ",  and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "or  (Hi)  retirement 
after  attaining  an  age  specified  in  the  plan 
referred  to  in  subparagraph  (B)  or  in  a  pen- 
sion plan  of  the  employer, ". 

(4)(A  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section 
3306(b)(2)  of  such  Code,  as  redesignated  by 
paragraph  (SKA),  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(A)  sickness  or  accident  disability  (but, 
in  the  case  of  payments  made  to  an  employ- 
ee or  any  of  his  dependents,  this  sul>para- 
graph  shall  exclude  from  the  term  "wages' 
only  payments  which  are  received  under  a 
workman's  compensation  law),  or". 

(B)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  3306  of  such 
Code  (defining  wages)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  flush 
tentenee: 


"Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  regula- 
tions presribed  by  the  Secretary,  any  third 
party  which  makes  a  payment  included  in 
wages  solely  by  reason  of  the  parenthetical 
matter  contained  in  suttparagraph  (A)  of 
paragraph  (2)  shall  be  treated  for  purposes 
of  this  chapter  and  chapter  22  as  the  em- 
ployer with  respect  to  such  wages". 

(C)  Rules  similar  to  the  rules  of  subsec- 
tions (d)  and  (e)  of  section  3  of  the  Act  enti- 
tled "An  Act  to  amend  the  Omnibus  Recon- 
ciliation Act  of  1981  to  restore  minimum 
benefits  under  the  Social  Security  Act" 
(Public  Law  97-123),  approved  December  29, 
1981,  shall  apply  in  the  administration  of 
section  3306(b)(2)(A)  of  such  Code  (as 
amended  by  subparagraph  (A)). 

(c)(1)  Section  209  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
(as  amended  by  this  Act)  the  foUowing  new 
paragraphs: 

"Nothing  in  ony  of  the  foregoing  provi- 
sions of  this  section  (other  than  subsection 
(a))  stiaU  exclude  from  the  term  'wages' 

"(1)  any  employer  contribution  under  a 
Qualified  cash  or  deferred  arrangement  (as 
defined  in  section  401  (k)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954)  to  the  extent  not  in- 
cluded in  gross  income  by  reason  of  section 
402(a)(8)  of  such  Code,  or 

"(2)  any  amount  which  is  treated  as  an 
employer  contrityution  under  section 
414(h)(2)  of  such  Code. 

'Any  amount  deferred  under  a  nonqual- 
ified deferred  compensation  plan  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  3121iv)(2)(C)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954)  shall  be 
taken  into  account  for  purposes  of  this  title 
as  of  the  later  of  when  the  services  are  per- 
formed, or  when  there  is  no  substantial  risk 
of  forfeiture  of  the  rights  to  such  amount 
Any  amount  taken  into  account  as  wages  by 
reason  of  ttie  preceding  sentence  (and  the 
income  attributable  thereto)  shall  not  there- 
after be  treated  as  wages  for  purposes  of  this 
title." 

(2)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  209  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  before  the  semi- 
colon at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ",  or 
(5)  under  or  to  an  annuity  contract  de- 
scribed in  section  403(v)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954,  other  than  a  payment  for 
the  purchase  of  such  contract  which  is  made 
by  reason  of  a  salary  reduction  agreement 
(whether  evidence  by  a  written  instrument 
or  otherwise),  or  (6)  under  or  to  an  exempt 
governmental  deferred  compensation  plan 
(as  defined  in  section  3121(vl(3)  of  such 
Code),  or  (7)  to  supplement  pension  benefits 
under  a  plan  or  trust  described  in  any  of  Uie 
foregoing  provisions  of  this  sul>section  to 
take  into  account  some  portion  or  all  of  the 
increase  in  the  cost  of  living  (as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor)  since  retirement 
but  only  if  such  supplemental  payments  are 
under  a  plan  which  is  treated  as  a  welfare 
plan  under  section  3(2)(B)(ii)  of  the  Em- 
ployee Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of 
1974;". 

(3)  Section  209  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(A)  in  subsection  (b),  by  strUcing  out  para- 
graph (1)  and  redesigning  paragraphs  (2), 
(3),  and  (4)  as  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  and  (3), 
respectively, 

(B)  t>y  striking  out  subsections  (c)  and  (i), 
and 

(C)  in  subsection  (m)(l)— 

(i)  by  inserting  "or"  after  "death, ",  and 
(ii)  by  striking  out  "or  (C)  retirement  after 
attaining  an  age  specified  in  the  plan  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (2)  or  in  a  pension 
plan  of  the  employer, ". 

(4)  Section  203(f)(5)(C)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 


thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "The 
term  "wages'  does  not  include— 

"(i)  the  amount  of  any  payment  made  to, 
or  on  behalf  of,  an  employee  or  any  of  his  de- 
pendents (including  any  amount  paid  by  an 
employer  for  insurance  or  annuities,  or  into 
a  fund,  to  provide  for  any  such  payment)  on 
account  of  retirement,  or 

'"(ii)  any  payment  or  series  of  payments  by 
an  employer  to  an  employee  or  any  of  his  de- 
pendents upon  or  after  the  termination  of 
the  employee's  employment  relationship  t>e- 
caxtse  of  retirement  after  attaining  an  age 
specified  in  a  plan  referred  to  in  section 
209(m)(2)  or  in  a  pension  plan  of  the  em- 
ployer." 

(d)(1)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
subsection,  the  amendments  made  by  this 
section  shall  apply  to  remuneration  paid 
after  December  31, 1983. 

(2)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
subsection,  the  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tion (b)  shall  apply  to  remuneration  paid 
after  December  31.  1984. 

(3)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  not  apply  to  employer  contributions 
made  during  1984  and  attributable  to  serv- 
ices performed  during  1983  under  a  Quali- 
fied cash  or  deferred  arrangement  (as  de- 
fined in  section  401  (k)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954)  if,  under  the  terms  of  such 
arrangement  as  in  effect  on  March  24, 
1983- 

(A)  the  employee  makes  an  election  uHth 
respect  to  such  contribution  before  January 
1,  1984.  and 

(B)  the  employer  identifies  the  amount  of 
such  contribution  before  January  1.  1984. 

In  the  case  of  ttie  amendments  made  by  sub- 
section (b),  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be 
applied  by  substituting  ""1985"  for  "1984" 
each  place  it  appears  and  by  substituting 
"during  1984" for  "during  1983". 

(4)  In  the  case  of  an  ageeement  in  exist- 
ence on  March  24.  1983,  t>etween  a  nonqual- 
ified deferred  compensation  plan  (as  defined 
in  section  3121(v)(2)(C)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954.  as  added  by  this  section) 
and  an  inditriducU- 

(A)  the  amendments  made  by  this  section 
(other  than  subsection  (b))  shall  apjUy  with 
respect  to  services  performed  by  such  indi- 
vidual after  December  31,  1983.  and 

(B)  the  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(b)  shaU  apply  with  respect  to  services  per- 
formed by  such  individual  after  December 
31.  1984. 

The  preceding  sentence  shall  not  apply  in 
the  ctue  of  a  plan  to  which  section  457(a)  of 
such  Code  applies. 

EFFECT  OF  CHANGES  IN  NAMES  OF  STATE  AND 
LOCAL  EMPLOYEE  GROUPS  IN  UTAH 

Sec.  326.  (a)  Section  218(o)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUouHng  new  sentence: 
""Coverage  provided  for  in  this  subsection 
shaU  not  be  affected  by  a  subsequent  change 
in  ttie  name  of  a  group. ". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  suluection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  name  changes 
made  before,  on,  or  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  sectiOTL 

EFFECTtVE  DATES  OF  INTERNATIONAL  SOCIAL 
SECURJTY  AORESMKNTS 

Ssc.  327.  (a)  Section  233(e)(2)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"during  which  each  House  of  the  Congress 
has  been  in  session  on  each  of  90  days"  and 
inserting  in  Zieu  thereof  ""during  which  at 
least  one  House  of  the  Congress  has  l>een  in 
session  on  each  of  60  days". 


(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  effective  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  thia  Act 

CODtHCATION  OF  ROWAN  DECISION  WITH 
KMSPKCT  TO  MEALS  AND  LODOINO 

Sec.  328.  (a)(1)  Subsection  (a)  section  3121 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (defin- 
ing wages)  is  amended  by  strUcing  out  "or" 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (17).  by  striking  out 
the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (18)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  Oiereof  ";  or",  and  l>y  in- 
serting after  paragraph  (18)  the  following 
new  paragraj^- 

'"(19)  the  value  of  any  meals  or  lodging 
furnished  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  employer  if 
at  the  time  of  such  furnishing  it  is  reasona- 
ble to  l>elieve  that  the  employee  loill  be  able 
to  exclude  such  items  from  income  under 
section  119.". 

(2)  Section  209  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end 
of  subsection  (p),  by  strUcing  out  ttie  period 
at  ttie  end  of  sul>section  (q)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  ttiereof  "";  or",  and  by  inserting  after 
subsection  (q)  the  foUowing  new  subsection: 

"(r)  Ttie  value  of  any  meals  or  lodging  fur- 
nished  by  or  on  behalf  of  ttie  employer  if  at 
ttie  time  of  such  furnishing  it  is  reasonable 
to  believe  ttiat  ttie  employee  wiU  be  able  to 
exclude  such  items  from  income  under  sec- 
tion 119  of  ttie  InUmal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954.". 

(b)(1)  Sut)section  (a)  of  section  3121  of 
such  Code  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
paragraph  (19)  (as  added  l>y  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section)  ttie  foUowing  new  sentence: 
"Nothing  in  ttie  regulations  prescribed  for 
purposes  of  ctiapter  24  (relating  to  income 
tax  wittitiolding)  which  provides  an  exclu- 
sion from  "wages'  as  used  in  such  chapter 
shdU  be  construed  to  require  a  similar  exclu- 
sion from  "wages'  in  ttie  regulations  pre- 
scribed for  purposes  of  this  chapter. ". 

(2)  Section  209  of  ttie  Social  Security  Act 
is  amended  by  inserting  immediately  after 
subsection  (r)  (as  added  by  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section)  ttie  foUowing  new  sentence: 
'"Nothing  in  ttie  regulations  prescribed  for 
purposes  of  ctiapter  24  of  tlie  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  income  tax 
withholding)  which  provides  an  exclusion 
from  "wages'  as  used  in  such  chapter  shaU  be 
construed  to  require  a  simUar  exclusion 
from  "wages'  in  the  regulations  prescribed 
for  purposes  of  this  title. ". 

(c)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  3306  of  tlie  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (defining 
wages)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  StrUcing  out  "or"  at  ttie  end  of  para- 
graph (12), 

(2)  by  StrUcing  out  ttie  period  at  ttie  end  of 
paragraph  (13)  and  inserting  in  lieu  ttiereof 
".  or", 

(3)  by  adding  immediately  after  para- 
graph (13)  the  foUowing  new  pamgrapti: 

"(14)  ttie  value  of  any  meals  or  lodging 
fumistied  by  or  on  behalf  of  ttie  employer  if 
at  ttie  time  of  such  furnishing  it  is  reasona- 
ble to  believe  ttiat  ttie  employee  wiU  be  able 
to  exclude  such  items  from  income  under 
section  119.",  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  ttie  end  ttiereof  tlie  follow- 
ing new  flush  sentence- 

"Nothing  in  ttie  regulations  prescril>ed  for 
purposes  of  chapter  24  (relating  to  income 
tax  wittiholding)  which  provides  an  exclu- 
sion from  'wages'  as  used  in  such  ctiapter 
stiall  be  construed  to  require  a  similar  exclu- 
sion from  "wages'  in  ttie  regulations  pre- 
scril)ed  for  purposes  of  this  chapter. ". 

(d)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2),  ttie  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  stiall  apply  to  remuneration  paid 
after  December  31, 1983. 


(2)  Ttie  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(c)  shall  apply  to  remuneration  paid  after 
December  31.  1984. 

TREATMENT  OF  CONTRIBUTIONS  UNDER 
SIMPLIFIED  EMPLOYEE  PENSIONS 

Sec.  329.  (a)  Subparagraph  (D)  of  section 
3121(a)(5)  of  tlie  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (defining  wages)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "section  219"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
ttiereof  '"section  219(b)(2)". 

(b)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  209  of  tlie 
Social  Security  Act,  as  amended  by  this  Act, 
is  amended  by  striking  out  ttie  semicolon  at 
ttie  end  ttiereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
ttie  foUowing:  ",  or  (8)  under  a  simplified 
employee  pension  (as  defined  in  section 
408(k)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954) 
if,  at  ttie  time  of  ttie  payment  it  is  reasona- 
ble to  believe  that  ttie  employee  wiU  be  enti- 
tled to  a  deduction  under  section  219(b)(2) 
of  such  Code  for  such  payment;". 

(c)  Subparagraph  (D)  of  section  3306(b)(5) 
of  ttie  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is 
amended  by  strUcing  out  "section  219"  and 
inseriing  in  lieu  ttiereof  "section  219(b)(2)". 

(d)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  parxigraph 
(2),  ttie  amendments  made  by  this  section 
stiall  apply  to  remuneration  paid  after  De- 
cerrU>er  31,  1983. 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  sul>section 
(c)  shall  apply  to  remuneration  paid  after 
Deceml>er  31,  1984. 

Part  C— Other  Amendments 
technical  and  conforming  amendments  TO 

MAXIMUM  FAMILY  BENEFIT  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  331.  (a)(1)  Section  203(a)(3)(A)  of  ttie 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by  strUcing 
out  clause  (ii)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
ttie  following: 

"(ii)  an  amount  (I)  initially  equal  to  ttie 
product  of  1. 75  and  ttie  primary  insurance 
amount  that  would  be  computed  under  sec- 
tion 215(a)(1),  for  January  of  ttie  year  deter- 
mined for  purposes  of  this  clause  under  ttie 
foUowing  two  sentences,  with  respect  to  av- 
erage indexed  monttUy  earnings  equal  to 
one-twelfth  of  ttie  contribution  and  benefit 
l>ase  determined  for  that  year  under  section 
230,  and  (II)  ttiereafter  increased  in  accord- 
ance with  ttie  provisions  of  section 
215(i)(2)(A)(ii). 

The  year  established  for  purposes  of  clause 
(ii)  stiall  be  1983  or.  if  it  occurs  later  with 
respect  to  any  individual,  ttie  year  in  which 
occurred  ttie  month  that  the  application  of 
tfie  reduction  provisions  contained  in  this 
subparagraph  began  with  respect  to  benefits 
payable  on  ttie  basis  of  ttie  wages  and  self- 
employment  income  of  Die  insured  individ- 
ual If  for  any  month  subsequent  to  ttie  first 
month  for  which  clause  (ii)  applies  (with  re- 
spect to  benefits  payable  on  ttie  basis  of  ttie 
wages  and  self-employment  income  of  ttie  in- 
sured individual)  the  reduction  under  this 
subparagraph  ceases  to  apply,  ttien  tlie  year 
deterr.iined  under  ttie  preceding  sentence 
shall  be  redetermined  (for  purposes  of  any 
subsequent  application  of  this  subparagraph 
with  respect  to  benefits  payable  on  the  basis 
of  such  wages  and  self-employment  income) 
as  though  this  subparxigraph  had  not  been 
previously  applicable. ". 

(2)  Section  203(a)(7)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed l>y  striking  out  everything  ttiat  foUows 
"stiaU  be  reduced  to  an  amount  equal  to" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  ttiereof  ""ttie  amount 
determined  in  accordance  urith  ttie  provi- 
sions of  paragraph  (3)(A)(ii)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, except  that  for  this  purpose  ttie  refer- 
ences to  suttparagraph  (A)  in  the  last  two 
sentences  of  paragraph  (3)(A)  stiall  be 
deemed  to  be  references  to  paragraph  (7). ". 

(b)  Clause  (i)  in  ttie  last  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 203(b)(1)  of  such  Act  (as  amended  by 


section  132(b)  of  this  Act)  is  further  amend- 
ed by  StrUcing  out  "penultimate  sentence" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "first  sentence 
of  paragraph  (4)". 

(c)  Tlie  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  stiaU  be  effective  with  respect  to  pay-' 
ments  made  for  months  after  December  1983. 

RELAXATION  OF  INSURED  STATUS  REQUIREMENTS 
FOR  CERTAIN  WORKERS  PREVtOUSLY  OmiZMD 
TO  A  PERIOD  OF  DISABILITY 

Sec.  332.  (a)  Section  216(i)(3)  of  ttie  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  ttie  semicolon  at  the 
end  of  clause  (ii)  of  subparagraph  (B)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  ttiereof  ",  or";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  clause  (ii)  of  such 
suttparagraph  the  foUowing  new  clause: 

"(Hi)  in  ttie  case  of  an  individual  (not  oth- 
erwise insured  under  clause  (i))  who,  by 
reason  of  clause  (ii).  tiad  a  prior  period  of 
disability  that  Itegan  during  a  period  before 
tlie  quarter  in  which  he  or  stie  attained  age 
31,  not  less  ttian  one-half  of  ttie  quarters  be- 
^nninff  after  such  individual  cUlained  age 
21  and  ending  with  such  quarter  are  quar- 
ters of  coverage,  or  (if  the  number  of  quar- 
ters in  such  period  U  less  ttian  12)  not  less 
tlian  6  of  ttie  quarters  in  the  12-quarter 
period  ending  with  such  quarter  are  quar- 
ters of  coverage;". 

(b)  Section  223(c)(1)(B)  of  such  Act  U 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  tlie  semicolon  at  tlie 
end  of  clause  (ii)  and  inserting  in  lieu  ttiere- 
of "",  or";  and 

(2)  l>y  inserting  after  clause  (ii)  ttie  follow- 
ing new  clause: 

""(Hi)  in  the  case  of  an  individual  (not  oth- 
erwise insured  under  clause  (i>)  who.  l>y 
reason  of  section  216(i)(3)(B)(ii).  had  a 
prior  period  of  disabUity  ttiat  began  during 
a  period  before  the  quarter  in  which  lie  or 
she  attained  age  31.  not  less  than  one-half  of 
ttie  quarters  t>eginning  after  such  individual 
attained  age  21  and  ending  with  ttie  quarter 
in  which  such  month  occurs  are  quarters  of 
coverage,  or  (if  ttie  number  of  quarters  in 
such  period  is  less  than  12)  not  less  ttian  6  of 
ttie  quarters  in  tlie  12-quarter  period  ending 
unth  such  quarter  are  quarters  of  coverage;". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  applica- 
tions for  disatnlity  insurance  t>enefits  under 
section  223  of  tlie  Social  Security  Act  and 
for  disability  determinations  under  section 
216(i)  of  such  Act  filed  after  the  daU  of  the 
encxtment  of  this  Act  except  ttiat  no  month- 
ly benefits  under  title  II  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  shall  be  payable  or  increased  tty 
reason  of  the  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion for  monttis  t>efore  ttie  month  following 
ttie  month  of  enactment  of  this  Act 

PROTECTION  OF  BENEFITS  OF  ILLEOmMATE 
CHILDREN  OF  DISABLED  BENEFICIARIES 

Sec.  333.  (a)  The  last  sentence  of  section 
216(h)(3)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
amended  try  strUcing  out  "suttparagraph 
(A)(i)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  ttiereof  "sub- 
paragraphs (A)(i)  and  (B)(i)". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  stiall  be  effective  on  ttie  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act 

ONE-MONTH  RETROACTIVITY  OF  WIDOW'S  AMD 
WIDOWER 'S  INSURANCE  BENEFTTS 

Sec.  334.  (a)  Section  202(j)(4)(B)  of  tlie 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  clauses  (Hi)  and  (ivt 
as  clauses  (iv)  and  (v),  respecHvely;  and 

(2)  by  adding  after  clause  (ii)  the  follow- 
ing new  clause: 

"(Hi)  Suttparagraph  (A)  does  not  apply  to 
a  benefit  under  subsection  (e)  or  (f)  for  the 
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monOi  immediately  preceding  the  month  of 
appUcoMon.  if  the  imured  individual  died 
in  that  preceding  month. ". 

(b)  T%e  amendment*  made  by  tubaection 
(a)  shall  apply  toith  respect  to  survivors 
whose  applications  for  monthly  benefits  are 
fOed  a/ter  the  second  month  foUovaing  the 
month  in  u>hich  this  Act  is  enacted. 

tKUUSSlOHABaJTY  or  BEMXHTS 

Sec.  335.  (aJ  SecHon  207  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended— 

ID  by  inserting  "(aJ"  before  "The  right"; 
and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUorc- 
ing  new  subsection: 

"(b>  No  other  provision  of  law,  enacted 
before,  on,  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  section,  may  be  construed  to  limit, 
supersede,  or  otherwise  modify  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  except  to  the  extent  that 
it  does  so  by  express  reference  to  this  sec- 

tiOTL". 

(bKl)  Section  459<aJ  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  "(including  section 
207)"  after  "any  other  provision  of  law. " 

<2J(AJ  Section  86(aJ  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  0/1954  (as  added  by  section  121(a) 
of  this  Act)  is  amended  by  inserting  "(riot- 
withstanding  section  207  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act)"  before  "includes". 

(B)  Section  871(a)(3)(A)  of  such  Code  (as 
added  by  section  121(c)(1)  of  this  Act)  is 
amended  by  inserting  "(notwithstanding 
section  207  of  the  Social  Security  Act)"  after 
"income". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  sul>section 
(a)  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  l>enefits 
payoMe  or  rights  existing  under  the  Social 
Security  Act  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  act 

USE  or  DEATH  CERTinCATES  TO  PREVENT  ERRO- 
NEOUS BENErrr  payments  to  deceased  indi- 

VWVALS 

Sec.  33S.  Section  205  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsectiorv 

"USE  or  DEATH  CERTinCATES  TO  CORRECT 
PROORAM  INrORMATJON 

"(r)(l)  The  Secretary  shall  undertake  to  es- 
tablish a  program  under  which— 

"(A)  States  (or  political  subdivisions 
thereof)  voluntarily  contract  vnth  the  Secre- 
tary to  furnish  the  Secretary  periodically 
U)ith  information  (in  a  form  established  try 
the  Secretary  in  consultation  with  the 
States)  concerning  individuals  with  respect 
to  whom  death  certificates  (or  equivalent 
documents  maintained  by  the  States  or  »u6- 
divitions)  have  been  officiaUy  filed  with 
them; 

"(B)  There  will  be  (1)  a  comparison  of 
such  information  on  such  iruiividuals  with 
information  on  sxich  individuals  in  the  rec- 
ords being  used  in  the  administration  of 
this  Act,  (2)  validation  of  the  results  of  such 
comparisons,  and  (3)  corrections  in  stich 
records  to  accurately  reflect  the  status  of 
auch  individual 

"(2)  Each  State  (or  political  subdivision 
thereof)  which  furnishes  the  Secretary  with 
information  on  records  of  deaths  in  the 
State  or  subdivision  under  this  subsection 
may  be  paid  by  the  Secretary  from  amounts 
aoaitobte  for  administration  of  this  Act  the 
reasonable  costs  (estal>lished  by  the  Secre- 
tary in  consultations  uHth  the  States)  for 
transcribing  and  transmitting  such  infor- 
mation to  the  Secretary. 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  individuals  with  respect 
to  whom  federally  funded  l>eneflts  are  pro- 
vided by  (or  through)  a  Federal  or  State 
agency  other  than  under  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  to  the  extent  feasible  provide  such 


information  through  a  cooperative  arrange- 
ment with  such  agency,  for  ensuring  proper 
payment  of  those  benefits  with  respect  to 
such  individuals  if- 

"(A)  under  such  arrangement  the  agency 
provides  reimbursement  to  the  Secretary  for 
the  reasonable  cost  of  carrying  out  such  ar- 
rangement, and 

"(B)  such  arrangement  does  not  conflict 
u>ith  the  duties  of  the  Secretary  under  para- 
graph (1). 

"(4)  The  Secretary  may  enter  into  similar 
agreements  with  States  to  provide  informa- 
tion for  their  use  in  programs  wholly  funded 
by  the  States  if  the  requirements  of  (r)(3)(A) 
and  (r)(3)(B)  are  met 

"(5)  The  Secretary  may  use  or  provide  for 
the  use  of  such  records  as  may  be  corrected 
under  this  section,  subject  to  such  safe- 
guards as  the  Secretary  determines  are  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  to  protect  the  infor- 
mation from  unauthorized  use  or  disclosure, 
for  statistical  and  research  activities  con- 
ducted by  Federal  and  State  agencies; 

"(6)  Information  furnished  to  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  sultsection  may  not  be  used 
for  any  purpose  other  Uian  the  purpose  de- 
scribed in  this  subsection  and  is  exempt 
from  disclosure  under  section  552  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  and  from  his  require- 
ments of  section  552a  of  such  title. 

"(7)  The  Secretary  shall  include  informa- 
tion on  the  status  of  the  program  established 
under  this  section  and  impediments  to  the 
effective  implementation  of  the  program  in 
the  1984  report  required  under  section  704  of 
the  Act ". 

PUBUC  PENSION  orrsET 

Sec.  337.  (a)  Subsections  (b)(4)(A), 
(c)(2)(A),  (f)(2)(A),  and  (g)(4)(A)  of  section 
202  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  and  para- 
graph (7)(A)  of  section  202(e)  of  such  Act  (as 
redesignated  by  section  131(a)(3)(A)  of  thU 
Act),  are  each  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "by  an  amount  equal  to 
the  amount  of  any  monttUy  periodic  bene- 
fit" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "by  an 
amount  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  amount  of 
any  monthly  periodic  benefit";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence:  "The  amount  of  the  reduc- 
tion in  any  benefit  under  this  subparagraph, 
if  not  a  multipU  of  SO.  10,  shall  be  rounded 
to  the  next  higher  multiple  of  SO.  10." 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  apply  only  toith  re- 
spect to  monthly  insurance  benefits  payable 
under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
individuals  who  initially  become  eligible  (as 
defined  in  section  334  of  Public  Law  95-216) 
for  monthly  periodic  benefits  (within  the 
meaning  of  the  provisions  amended  by  sub- 
section (a))  for  months  after  June  1983. 

STUDY  CONCERN/NO  THE  BSTABUSMMENT  Or  THE 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  ADMINISTRATION  AS  AN  INDE- 
PENDENT AGENCY 

Sec.  338.  (a)  There  is  hereby  establUhed, 
under  the  authority  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives ond  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the 
Senate,  a  joint  study  panel  to  be  known  as 
the  Joint  Study  Panel  on  the  Social  Security 
Administration  (hereafter  in  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  ttie  "Panel").  The  duties  of  the 
Panel  shaU  be  to  conduct  the  study  provided 
for  in  subsection  (c). 

(b)(1)  The  Panel  shall  be  composed  of  3 
members,  appointed  jointly  by  the  chairmen 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  of  the  Senate  and  such  chair- 
men shall  jointly  select  one  member  of  the 


Panel  to  serve  as  chairman  of  the  Panel 
Members  of  the  Panel  shall  be  chosen,  on  the 
basis  of  their  integrity,  impartiality,  and 
good  judgment,  from  individuals  who,  as  a 
result  of  their  training,  experience,  and  at- 
tainments, are  widely  recognized  by  profes- 
sionals in  the  fields  of  government  adminis- 
tration, social  iruurance,  and  labor  rela- 
tioru  as  experts  in  those  fields. 

(2)  Vacancies  in  the  membership  of  the 
Panel  shall  not  affect  the  power  of  the  re- 
maining members  to  perform  the  duties  of 
the  Panel  and  shall  be  filled  in  the  same 
manner  in  which  the  original  appointment 
was  made. 

(3)  Each  member  of  the  Panel  not  other- 
wise in  the  employ  of  the  United  States  Oov- 
emment  shall  receive  the  daily  equivalent  of 
the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  payable  for 
level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule  under  sec- 
tion 5316  of  title  5.  United  StaUs  Code,  for 
each  day  during  which  such  member  is  actu- 
ally engaged  in  the  performance  of  the 
duties  of  the  Panel  Each  member  of  the 
Panel  shall  be  allowed  travel  expenses  in  the 
same  manner  as  any  individual  employed 
intermittenUy  by  the  Federal  Government  is 
allowed  travel  expenses  under  section  5703 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(4)  By  agreement  between  the  chairmen  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Mearu  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  of  the  Senate,  such  Commit- 
tees shall  provide  the  Panel  on  a  reimbursi- 
ble  basis,  office  space,  clerical  personnel 
and  such  supplies  and  equipment  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  Panel  to  carry  out  its 
duties  under  this  section.  Subject  to  such 
limitations  as  the  chairmen  of  such  Com- 
mittees may  jointly  prescrit>e,  the  Panel  may 
appoint  such  additional  personnel  as  the 
Panel  considers  necessary  and  fix  the  com- 
pensation of  such  personnet  as  it  considers 
appropriate  at  an  annual  rate  which  does 
not  exceed  the  rate  of  basic  pay  then  payable 
for  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  under  sec- 
tion 5332  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  and 
may  procure  by  contract  the  temporary  or 
intermittent  services  of  clerical  personnel 
arui  experts  or  consultants,  or  organizations 
thereof. 

(5)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Parcel  from  amounts  in 
the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  such  sums  as  are  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

(c)(1)  The  Panel  shall  undertake,  as  soon 
as  possible  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  a  thorough  study  with  respect  to 
the  implementation  of  removing  the  Social 
Security  Administration  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services  and  es- 
tablishing it  as  an  independent  agency  in 
the  executive  branch  unth  its  own  independ- 
ent administrative  structure,  including  the 
possibility  of  such  a  structure  headed  by  o 
board  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

(2)  The  Panel  in  its  study  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  address,  analyze,  and  report 
specifically  on  the  following  matters: 

(A)  the  manner  in  which  the  transition  to 
an  independent  agency  would  be  conducted; 

(B)  the  authorities  which  wotUd  have  to  be 
transferred  or  amended  in  such  a  transition; 

(C)  any  program  or  programs  which  would 
be  included  uHthin  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
new  agency; 

(D)  the  legal  and  other  relationships  of  the 
Social  Security  Administration  loith  other 
organizations  which  u)ould  be  required  as  a 
result  of  establishing  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration as  an  independent  agency;  and 
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<E)  any  other  details  tohich  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  development  of  appropriate  leg- 
islation to  estahlish  the  Social  Security  ad- 
ministration as  an  independent  agency. 

(d)  The  Panel  shaU  submit  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives artd  the  (Committee  on  Finance 
of  the  Senate,  not  later  than  April  1,  1984,  a 
report  of  the  findings  of  the  study  conducted 
under  subsection  (c),  together  with  any  rec- 
ommendatiotu  the  Panel  considers  appro- 
priate. The  Panel  and  all  authority  granted 
in  this  section  shall  expire  thirty  days  after 
the  date  of  the  filing  of  its  report  under  this 
sectUm. 

UMITATION  ON  PAYMENTS  TO  PRISONERS 

Sec.  339.  (a)  Section  202  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

(x)(l)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  title,  no  monthly  benefits  shall 
be  paid  under  this  section,  or  under  section 
223  to  any  indimdual  for  any  month  during 
which  such  individual  is  confined  in  a  jail 
prison,  or  other  penal  institution  or  correc- 
tional facility,  pursuant  to  his  conviction  of 
an  offense  which  constituted  a  felony  under 
applicable  law,  unless  such  individual  is  ac- 
tively and  satisfactorily  participating  in  a 
rehabilitation  program  which  has  been  spe- 
cifically approved  for  such  individual  by  a 
court  of  law  and,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary, is  expected  to  result  in  such  individ- 
ual being  able  to  engage  in  substantial  gain- 
ful activity  upon  release  and  within  a  rea- 
sonai>le  time. 

(2)  Benefits  which  toouid  be  payable  to 
any  individual  (other  than  a  corifined  indi- 
vidual to  whom  benefits  are  not  payable  by 
reason  of  paragraph  (D)  under  this  title  on 
the  basis  of  the  wages  and  self-employment 
income  of  such  a  confined  individual  but 
for  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1),  shall  be 
payable  as  though  such  confined  individual 
were  receiving  such  benefits  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 552a  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  or 
any  other  provision  of  Federal  or  State  law, 
any  agency  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment or  of  any  State  (or  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof)  shall  make  availal>le  to  the  Sec- 
retary, upon  written  request,  the  name  and 
social  security  account  number  of  any  indi- 
vidual who  is  confined  in  a  jail  prison,  or 
other  penal  institution  or  correctional  facil- 
ity under  the  jurisdiction  of  such  agency, 
pursuant  to  his  conviction  of  an  offense 
which  constituted  a  felony  under  applical>le 
law,  which  the  Secretary  may  require  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

(b)  Section  223  of  such  Act  is  amended  t>y 
striking  out  subsection  (f). 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
monthly  benefits  payable  for  months  begrin- 
ning  on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act 

REQUIREMENT  OP  PREVIOUS  UNITED  STATES  RESI- 
DENCY rOR  AUEN  DEPENDENTS  AND  SURVIVORS 
UVINQ  OUTSIDE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Sec.  340.  (a)  Section  202(t)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  heading,  by  adding  after 
"United  States"  the  following:  ";  Residency 
Requirements  for  Dependents  and  Survi- 
vors"; and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(11)(A)  Paragraph  (2)  and  subparagraphs 
(A).  (B),  (C).  and  (E)  of  paragraph  (4)  shaU 
apply  with  respect  to  an  individual's  month- 
ly  benefits  under  subsection  (b),  (c),  (d),  (e), 


if),  (g),  or  (h)  only  if  meft  individual  meets 
the  residency  requirements  of  this  para- 
graph with  respect  to  those  beTie/lt*. 

"(B)  An  individual  entitled  to  benefits 
under  subsection  (b),  (c),  (e),  (f),  or  (g)  meets 
the  residency  requirements  of  this  para- 
graph with  respect  to  those  benefits  only  if 
such  individual  has  resided  in  the  United 
States,  and  u>hile  so  residing  bore  a  spousal 
relationship  to  the  person  on  whose  wages 
and  self-employment  income  such  entitle- 
ment is  based,  for  a  total  period  of  not  less 
than  5  years.  For  purposes  of  this  subpara- 
graph, a  period  of  time  for  which  an  indi- 
vidual bears  a  spousal  relationship  to  an- 
other person  consists  of  a  period  throughout 
which  the  individual  lias  been,  unth  respect 
to  such  other  person,  a  wife,  a  husband,  a 
widow,  a  widower,  a  divorced  vrife,  a  di- 
vorced husband,  a  surviving  divorced  wife, 
a  surviving  divorced  huslMnd,  a  surviving 
dix>orced  mother,  a  surviving  divorced 
father,  or  (as  applicatOe  in  the  course  of 
such  period)  any  two  or  more  of  the  forego- 
ing. 

"(C)  An  individual  entitled  to  benefits 
under  subsection  (d)  meets  the  residency  re- 
quirements of  this  paragraph  with  respect  to 
those  benefits  only  if— 

"(i)(I)  such  individual  has  resided  in  the 
United  States  (as  the  child  of  Oie  person  on 
whose  wages  and  self-employment  income 
such  entitlement  is  based)  for  a  total  period 
of  not  less  than  5  years,  or 

"(II)  the  person  on  whose  wages  and  self- 
employment  income  such  entitlement  is 
based,  and  the  individual's  other  parent 
(within  the  meaning  of  subsection  (h)(3)),  if 
any,  have  each  resided  in  the  United  States 
for  a  total  period  of  not  less  than  5  years  (or 
died  while  residing  in  the  United  States), 
and 

"(ii)  in  the  case  of  an  individual  entitled 
to  such  benefits  as  an  adopted  child,  such 
individual  U}as  adopted  uiithin  the  United 
States  by  the  person  on  whose  wages  and 
self-employment  income  such  entitlement  is 
tHised,  and  has  lived  in  the  United  States 
unth  such  person  and  received  at  least  one- 
half  of  his  or  her  support  from  such  person 
for  a  period  (l>eginning  before  such  individ- 
ual attained  age  18)  consisting  of— 

"(I)  the  year  immediately  before  the  month 
in  which  such  person  became  eligible  for  old- 
age  insurance  benefits  or  disability  insur- 
ance ttenefits  or  died,  whichever  occurred 
first  or 

"(II)  if  such  person  had  a  period  of  dis- 
ability which  continued  until  he  or  she 
became  entitled  to  old-age  insurance  bene- 
fits  or  disability  insurance  benefits  or  died, 
the  year  immediately  before  the  month  in 
which  such  period  of  disalrility  began. 

"(D)  An  individual  entitled  to  benefits 
under  subsection  (h)  meets  the  residency  re- 
quirements of  this  paragraph  xaith  respect  to 
those  benefits  only  if  such  individual  has  re- 
sided in  the  United  States,  and  while  so  re- 
siding was  a  parent  (within  the  meaning  of 
subsection  (h)(3))  of  the  person  on  whose 
wages  and  self-employment  income  such  en- 
titlement is  based,  for  a  total  period  of  not 
less  than  5  years. 

"(E)  This  paragraph  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  any  individual  who  is  a  citizen  or 
resident  of  a  foreign  country  with  which  the 
United  States  has  an  agreement  in  force 
concluded  pursuant  to  section  233,  except  to 
the  extent  provided  by  such  agreement ". 

(b)  Paragraphs  (2)  and  (4)  of  section  202(t) 
of  such  Act  are  each  amended  by  striking 
out  "Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Subject  to  paragraph 
(11),  paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply". 


(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  toith  respect  to  any  individual 
who  initially  becomes  eligible  for  benefits 
under  section  202  or  223  after  December  31, 
1984. 

ADDITION  or  PUBUC  MEMBERS  TO  TRUST  PUMD 
BOARD  or  TRUSTEES 

Sec.  341.  (a)  Section  201(c)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  Ity  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  first  sentence  the  following:  ".  and 
of  two  members  of  the  public  (both  of  whom 
may  not  be  from  the  same  political  party), 
who  shall  be  nominated  by  the  President  for 
a  term  of  four  years  and  subject  to  confirma- 
tion by  the  Senate";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence:  "A  person  serving  on  the 
Board  of  Trustees  shall  not  be  considered  to 
be  a  fiduciary  and  shall  not  be  personally 
liable  for  actions  taken  in  such  capacity 
with  respect  to  the  Trust  Funds. ". 

(b)  Section  1817(b)  of  such  Act  U  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  t>y  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  first  sentence  the  following:  ",  and 
of  two  members  of  the  public  (both  of  whom 
may  not  be  from  ttie  same  political  party), 
wfio  shall  be  nominated  by  the  President  for 
a  term  of  four  years  and  subject  to  confirma- 
tion by  the  Senate",  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fcMow- 
ing  new  sentence-  "A  person  serving  on  the 
Board  of  Trustees  shall  not  be  considered  to 
be  a  fiduciary  and  shall  not  be  presonally 
liable  for  actions  taken  in  such  catnicity 
uHth  respect  to  the  Trust  Fund. ". 

(c)  Section  1841(b)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  try  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  first  sentence  the  following:  ",  and 
of  tiDO  members  of  the  public  (both  of  whom 
may  not  be  from  Die  same  political  party), 
who  shall  be  nominated  by  the  President  for 
a  term  of  four  years  and  subject  to  confir- 
mation by  the  Senate';  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence:  "A  person  serving  on  the 
Board  of  Trustees  shall  not  be  considered  to 
be  a  fiduciary  and  sliall  not  be  persoriaUy 
liable  for  actions  taken  in  such  capacity 
with  respect  to  the  Trust  Fund. ". 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
sluUl  become  effective  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act 

PAYMENT  SCHEDULE  BY  STATS  AND  local 
aOVERNMENTS 

Sec.  342.  (a)  section  218(e)(1)(A)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows- 

(A)  that  the  State  wUl  pay  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury— 

(iJ  on  the  last  day  of  each  calendar  month, 
amounts  equivalent  to  ttie  sum  of  the  taxes 
which  UMuld  be  imposed  by  sectioiu  3101 
and  3111  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  with  respect  to  the  period  which  in-  ' 
eludes  the  first  fifteen  days  of  such  calendar 
month  if  the  services  for  which  wages  were  , 
paid  in  such  period  to  employees  covered  by 
the  agreement  constituted  employment  cov- 
ered by  the  agreement  constituted  employ- 
ment as  defined  in  section  3231  of  sucA 
Code,  and 

(ii)  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  calendar  ' 
month  following  such  calendar  month, 
amounts  equivalent  to  the  sum  of  the  taxes 
which  would  be  imposed  by  sections  3101 
and  3111  of  such  C^ode  with  respect  to  the 
period  beffinning  with  the  sixteenth  day  of 
such  calendar  month  and  ending  with  the 
last  day  of  such  calendar  month  if  the  serv- 
ices for  which  wages  were  paid  in  such 
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period  to  emptoyees  covered  by  tht  agree- 
ment comtUuted  employment  at  defined  in 
section  3121  ofsvch  Code;  and". 

(b)  Tlu  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  calendar  months  beginning 
after  December  31,  IMX 

EAiuami  SHuxma  IttFLnacMTATtON  Report 

Sec  344.  (at  The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  (hereinafter  in  the  Part  re- 
ferred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  shall  develop, 
in  consultation  vnth  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Finance  and  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  pro- 
posals for  earnings  sharing  legislation  as  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b>.  The  Secretary  shall 
report  such  proposals  to  such  committees 
not  later  than  July  1,  1984.  The  report  and 
proposals  provided  to  such  committess 
shall— 

(It  take  into  account,  discuss,  and  analyze 
the  impact  of  earnings  sharing  on  various 
categories  of  social  security  beneficiaries 
and  include  recommendations  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  earnings  sharing  which  may 
be  necessary  to  provide  adequate  protection 
for  particular  classes  of  beneficiaries; 

(Zt  include  specific  recommendations  with 
respect  to  an  appropriate  and  feasible  time 
period  or  time  periods  for  implementation 
of  such  proposals  along  with  recommenda- 
tions for  any  transition  provisions  which 
may  be  necessary  or  appropriate;  and 

(3)  provide  cost-impact  analyses  on  each 
proposal  presented. 

(bt  For  the  purposes  of  subsection  (at,  the 
term  "earnings  sharing  "  refers  to  proposals 
that  the  comtrined  earnings  of  a  husband 
and  wife  during  th^  period  of  their  marriage 
shall  be  divided  egucUly  and  shared  t>etween 
them  for  social  secunty  benefit  purposes. 

(ct  In  preparing  the  report  and  proposals 
reguired  in  subsection  (at,  the  Secretary 
shall  include  consideration  and  analysis  of 
the  earnings  sharing  proposals  contaijied  in 
(It  S.  3,  98th  Congress,  1st  Session,  (21  H.R. 
1S13,  97th  Congress,  1st  Session,  and  (3t  the 
earnings  sharing  option  described  in  the 
report  entitled  "Social  Security  and  the 
Changing  Roles  of  Men  and  Women",  sitft- 
mitted  to  the  Congress  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  9S-216,  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1977. 

(dt  In  carrying  out  sul)sections  (at,  (bt, 
and  (ct,  the  Secretary  shall  consult  toith  the 
Director  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office. 
Not  later  than  30  days  after  the  Secretary 
submits  the  report  require  in  suttsection 
(at,  the  Director  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  shall  submit  a  report  to  the  commit- 
tees identified  in  such  subsection  on  the 
methodologies,  recommendations,  and  anal- 
yses used  in  the  Secretary's  report 

VETEKAMS' ADMimSTKATIOM  RSOKOAMIZATtOM 

Sec.  345.  The  reouirements  of  section 
210(bt(2t(At  of  titU  38.  United  StaUs  Code, 
shall  not  apply  to  the  planned  administra- 
tive reorganization  at  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration Los  Angeles  Data  Processing 
Center  involving  the  transfer  of  25  full-time 
eguivalent  employees  from  the  Office  of 
Data  Management  and  Technology  to  the 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the 
Veterans '  Administration 

SOCIAL  SECt/RlTY  CARDS 

Sec.  346.  (at  Section  205(ct(2t  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(Dt  The  Secretary  shall  issue  a  social  se- 
curity card  to  each  individual  at  the  time  of 
the  issuance  of  a  social  security  account 


number  to  such  individual  The  social  secu- 
rity card  shall  be  made  of  bantcnote  paper, 
and  (to  the  maximum  extent  practicablet 
shall  be  a  card  v)hich  canriot  be  counterfeit- 
ed.". 

(bt  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  all  new  and  re- 
placement social  security  cards  issued  more 
than  193  days  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act 

(ct  Within  90  days  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  shall  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  his  plans  for  implementing  the 
amendment  made  by  this  sectioju 

BUDOBTARY  TREATMSNT  OF  TRUST  FVSD 
OPERATIONS 

Sec.  347.  (atdt  Title  VII  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  (as  amended  by  section  143  of  this 
Actt  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"BUDGETARY  TREATMENT  OF  TRUST  FUND 
OPERATIONS 

"Sec.  710.  The  disbursements  of  the  Feder- 
al Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  Trust 
Fund,  the  Federal  Disability  Insurance 
Trust  Fund,  the  Federal  Hospital  Insurance 
Trust  Fund,  and  the  Federal  Supplementary 
Medical  Insurance  Trust  Fund  shall  be 
treated  as  a  separate  major  functional  cate- 
gory in  the  budget  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment as  submitted  by  the  President  and 
in  the  congressional  budget,  and  the  receipts 
of  such  Trust  Funds,  including  the  taxes  im- 
posed under  sections  1401,  3101,  and  3111  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  shall  be 
set  forth  separately  in  such  budgets. ". 

(2)(A)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(It  shall  apply  with  respect  to  fiscal  years 
t>eginning  on  or  after  October  1,  1984,  and 
ending  on  or  before  September  30,  1992, 
except  that  such  amendment  shall  apply 
iDith  respect  to  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on 
October  1,  1983,  to  the  extent  it  relates  to  the 
congressional  budget 

(bt  Effective  for  fiscal  years  beginning  on 
or  after  October  1,  1992,  section  710  of  such 
Act  (as  added  by  subsection  (at  of  this  sec- 
tiont  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"BUDOETARY  TREATMENT  OF  TRUST  FUND 
OPERATIONS 

"Sec.  710.  (at  The  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments of  the  Federal  Old-Age  and  Survivors 
Insurance  Trust  Fund,  the  Federal  Disabil- 
ity Insurance  Trust  Fund,  and  the  Federal 
Hospital  Insurance  Trust  Fund  and  the 
taxes  imposed  under  sections  1401,  3101, 
and  3111  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  shall  not  be  included  in  the  totals  of 
the  budget  of  the  United  States  Government 
as  submitted  by  the  President  or  of  the  con- 
gressional budget  and  shall  be  exempt  from 
any  general  budget  limitation  imposed  by 
statute  on  expenditures  and  net  lending 
(budget  outlays)  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment 

"(bt  The  disbursements  of  the  Federal  Sup- 
plementary Medical  Insurance  Trust  Fund 
shall  be  treated  as  a  separate  major  func- 
tional category  in  the  budget  of  the  United 
States  Government  as  submitted  tty  the 
President  and  in  the  congressional  budget, 
and  the  receipts  of  such  Trust  Fund  stiall  be 
set  forth  separately  in  such  budgets. ". 

UBERAUZATtON  OF  KARNtNQS  TEST 

Sec.  348.  (at  Section  203(ft(3t  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  stritcing  out  "SO 
per  centum  of  his  earnings  for  such  year  in 
excess  of  the  product  of  the  applicable 
exempt  amount  as  determined  under  para- 
graph (8t"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "33^,  percent  of  his  earnings  for 


such  year  in  excess  of  the  product  of  the  ap- 
plicable exempt  amount  as  determined 
under  paragraph  (8t  in  the  case  of  an  indi- 
vidual who  has  attained  retirement  age  (as 
defined  in  section  216(ltt  before  the  close  of 
such  taxable  year,  or  SO  percent  of  his  earn- 
ings for  such  year  in  excess  of  such  product 
in  the  case  of  any  other  individual". 

(bt  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(at  shall  apply  only  in  the  case  of  individ- 
uals attaining  retirement  age  (as  defined  in 
section  210(lt  of  the  Social  SecuHty  Actt 
after  December  1989. 

TITLE  IV-SUPPLEMENTAL  SECURITY 
INCOME  BENEFITS 

increase  in  FEDERAL  SSI  BENEFTT  STANDARD 

Sec.  401.  (atdt  Section  1617  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsectioru 

"(ct  Effective  July  1,  1983— 

"(II  each  of  the  dollar  amounts  in  effect 
under  sul>sections  (at(lt(At  and  (btdt  of  sec- 
tion 1611,  as  previously  increased  under  this 
section,  shall  be  increased  by  $240  (and  the 
dollar  amount  in  effect  under  subsection 
(a)(  11(A)  section  211  of  Public  Law  93-66,  as 
previously  so  increased,  shall  be  increased 
by  tl20t;  and 

"(2t  each  of  the  dollar  amounts  in  effect 
under  subsections  (a)(2t(At  and  (bt(2t  of  sec- 
tion 1611.  as  previously  increased  under  this 
section,  shall  be  increased  by  $360. ". 

(2t  Section  1617(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "this  section"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion". 

(bt  Section  1617(at(2t  of  such  Act  is 
amended  tni  inserting  ",  or,  if  greater  (in 
any  case  where  the  increase  under  title  II 
was  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  wage  in- 
crease percentage  rather  than  the  CPI  in- 
crease percentaget,  ttie  percentage  by  which 
benefit  amounts  under  title  II  would  be  in- 
creased for  such  month  if  the  increase  had 
been  determined  on  the  iMsis  of  the  CPI  in- 
crease percentage, "  after  "are  increased  for 
such  month". 

ADJUSTMENTS  IN  FEDERAL  SSI  PASS-THKOVaH 
PROVISIONS 

Sec.  402.  Section  1618  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  is  amended  by  redesignating  the  sulh 
section  (ct  which  ums  added  by  Public  Law 
97-377  as  subsection  (dt,  and  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(etdt  For  any  particular  month  after 
March  1983,  a  State  which  is  not  treated  as 
meeting  the  requirements  imposed  by  para- 
graph (41  of  subsection  (a)  by  reason  of  sub- 
section (bt  shall  be  treated  as  meeting  stich 
requirements  if  and  only  if— 

"(At  the  comlnned  level  of  its  supplemen- 
tary payments  (to  recipients  of  the  type  in- 
volved) and  the  amounts  payable  (to  or  on 
ttettalf  of  such  recipients)  under  section 
1611(b)  of  thU  Act  and  section  211(at(lt(At 
of  Public  Law  93-66,  for  that  particular 
month, 
is  not  less  than— 

"(Bt  the  combined  level  of  its  supplemen- 
tary payments  (to  recipients  of  the  type  in- 
volved) and  the  amounts  payable  (to  or  on 
behalf  of  such  recipients)  under  section 
161l(bt  of  this  Act  and  section  211(at(lt(At 
of  Public  Law  93-66,  for  March  1983,  in- 
creased by  the  amount  of  all  cost-of-living 
adjustments  under  section  1617  (and  any 
other  benefit  increases  under  this  titlet 
which  have  occurred  after  March  1983  and 
before  that  particular  month. 


"(2t  In  determining  the  amount  of  any  in- 
crease in  the  combined  level  involved  under 
paroffraph  (lt(Bt  of  this  subsection,  any  por- 
tion of  such  amount  which  would  otherwise 
be  attributable  to  the  increase  under  section 
1617 (ct  shall  be  deemed  instead  to  be  equal 
to  the  amount  of  the  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment which  XDOuld  have  occurred  in  July 
1983  (without  regard  to  the  3-percent  limita- 
tion contained  in  section  215(it(lt(Btt  if 
section  111  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
Amendments  of  1983  had  not  been  enacted. ". 

SSI  EUaiBIUTY  FOR  TEMPORARY  RESIDENTS  OF 
EMEROENCY  SHELTERS  FOR  THE  HOMELESS 

Sec.  403.  (at  Section  1611(et(lt  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended— 

dt  by  striking  out  "suttparagraph  (Bt  and 
(Ct"  in  sutfparagraph  (At  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "suttparagraphs  (Bt,  (Ct,  and 
(Dt";and 

(2t  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subparagrapti: 

"(Dt  A  person  may  be  an  eligible  individ- 
ual or  eligit>le  spouse  for  purposes  of  this 
title  vnth  respect  to  any  month  throughout 
which  he  is  a  resident  of  a  public  emergency 
shelter  for  the  homeless  (as  defined  in  regu- 
lations which  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary t;  except  that  no  person  shall  be  an  eli- 
gible individual  or  eligible  spouse  by  reason 
of  this  sut>paragraph  more  ttian  three 
months  in  any  12-month  period.". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  sut>section 
(at  shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  months 
after  the  month  in  which  this  Act  is  enacted. 

DISREOARDINO  OF  EMERGENCY  AND  OTHER  IN- 
KIND  ASSISTANCE  PROVIDED  BY  NONPROFIT  OR- 
GANIZATIONS 

Sec.  404.  (at  Section  1612(bt(13t  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by  stritcing 
out  "any  assistance  received"  and  all  that 
follows  down  through  "(B)"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "any  support  or 
maintenance  assistance  furnished  to  or  on 
behalf  of  such  individual  (and  spouse  if 
any)  which  (as  determined  under  regula- 
tions of  the  Secretary  by  such  State  agency 
as  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  State 
may  designate)  is  Itased  on  need  for  such 
support  or  maintenance,  including  assist- 
ance received  to  assist  in  meeting  the  costs 
of  home  energy  (including  both  heating  and 
coolingt,  and  which". 

(bt  Section  402(at(36t  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "shall  not  include 
as  income"  and  aU  that  follows  down 
through  "(Bt"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  foUowing:  "shall  not  include  as  income 
any  support  or  maintenance  assistance  fur- 
nished to  or  on  behalf  of  the  family  which 
(as  determined  under  regulations  of  the  Sec- 
retary by  such  State  agency  as  the  chief  exec- 
utive officer  of  the  State  may  designate)  is 
based  on  need  for  such  support  and  mainte- 
nance, including  assistance  received  to 
assist  in  meeting  the  costs  of  home  energy 
(including  both  tieating  and  coolingt,  and 
which". 

(ct  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  monUis 
which  l)egin  after  the  month  in  which  this 
Act  is  enacted  and  end  iKfore  Octol>er  1, 
1984. 

MOTtnCATtON  REGARDING  SSI 

Sec.  405.  Prior  to  July  1,  1984,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  shall 
notify  all  elderly  recipients  of  benefits  under 
title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  who  may 
be  eligible  for  supplemental  security  income 
benefits  under  title  XVI  of  such  act  of  the 
availability  of  the  supplemental  security 
income  prog'am,  and  shall  encourage  such 
recipients  to  contact  the  Social  Security  dis- 


trict office.  Such  notification  shall  also  be 
made  to  all  recipients  prior  to  attainment  of 
age  65,  with  the  notification  made  with  re- 
spect to  eligittility  for  supplementary  medi- 
cal insurance. 

TITLE  V— UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION  PROVISIONS 
Part  A— Federal  Supplemental 
Compensation 
extension  of  program 
Sec.   501.    (at   Paragraph   (2t   of  section 
602(fl  of  the  Federal  Supplemental  Compen- 
sation Act  of  1982  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "March  31.  1983"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "September  30,  1983". 

(bt  Section  605(2)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "April  1,  1983"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "October  1. 1983". 

NUMBER  OF  WEEKS  FOR  WHICH  COMPENSATION 
PAYABLE 

Sec.  502.  (a)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  602 
of  the  Federal  Supplemental  Compensation 
Act  of  1982  is  amended  by  redesignating 
paragraph  (3)  as  paragraph  (4)  and  by  strik- 
ing out  paragraph  (21  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(2)  (At  In  the  case  of  any  account  from 
which  Federal  supplemental  compensation 
was  first  payable  to  an  individual  for  a 
week  beginning  after  March  31,  1983,  the 
amount  established  in  such  account  stiall  be 
equal  to  the  lesser  of— 

"(it  55  per  centum  of  the  total  amount  of 
regular  compensation  (including  depend- 
ents' allovMnces)  payable  to  the  individual 
urith  respect  to  the  t>enefit  year  (as  deter- 
mined under  the  State  law)  on  the  bam  of 
which  he  most  recently  received  regular 
compensation,  or 

"tit)  the  apiUicable  limit  determined  under 
the  following  table  times  his  average  weekly 
benefit  amount  for  his  t>enefit  year 

The  applicable 
limU  u.- 

14 

12 

10 

8 


"In  the  case  of 
weeks  during  a: 
6-percent  period. 
5-percent  period . 
4-percent  period . 


Low-unemployment  period., 


"(Bt  In  the  case  of  any  State  whose  appli- 
cable limit,  as  determined  under  clause  (iit 
of  subparagraph  (At  for  the  first  week  begin- 
ning after  March  27,  1983,  and  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  part  A  of  title  V  of  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1983.  would 
be  more  than  4  weeks  lower  than  the  number 
of  weeks  applicable  to  such  State  under  this 
paragraph  as  in  effect  for  the  week  begin- 
ning March  27,  1983,  the  applicable  limit  for 
such  State  for  that  week  arid  any  succeeding 
week  shall  not  be  lower  than  4  less  than  the 
numt>er  so  applicable  to  such  State  for  the 
week  beginning  March  27, 1983. 

"(Ct  In  the  case  of  any  account  from 
which  Federal  supplemental  compensation 
was  payable  to  an  indirndual  for  a  week  be- 
ginning before  April  1,  1983,  the  amount  es- 
tablished in  such  account  shall  be  equal  to 
the  lesser  of  the  subparagraph  (At  entitle- 
ment or  the  sum  of— 

"(it  the  subparagraph  (A)  entitlement  re- 
duced (but  not  below  zero)  by  the  aggregate 
amount  of  Federal  supplemental  compensa- 
tion paid  to  such  individual  for  weeks  be- 
ginning  before  April  1,  1983,  plus 

"(ii)  such  individual's  additional  entitle- 
ment 

"(Dt  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (C) 
and  this  suttparagraph- 

"(i)  The  term  'subparagraph  (A)  entitle- 
ment' means  the  amount  which  would  have 
been  established  in  the  account  if  subpara- 
graph (A)  had  applied  to  such  account 


"(iit  The  term  'addUional  entitlement' 
meatu  the  lesser  of— 

"(It  three-fourths  of  the  subparagraj^  (At 
entitlement,  or 

"(lit  the  applicable  limit  determined 
under  the  following  table  times  the  Individ- 
ual's  average  weekly  ttenefit  amount  for  hit 
benefit  year: 


TKeappUcaUe 
UmUis: 

U 

t 

< 

6 


"In  the  case  of 
weeks  during  a.' 

6-percent  period 

5-percent  period 

4-percent  period 

Low-employment  period.. 

"(Et  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(Ctat,  for  purposes  of  determining  the 
amount  of  Federal  supplemental  compensa- 
tion payable  for  weeks  beginning  after 
March  31.  1983,  from  an  account  described 
in  subparagraph  (Ct,  no  reduction  in  such 
account  shall  be  made  by  reason  of  any  Fed- 
eral supplemental  compensation  paid  to  the 
individual  for  weeks  beginning  before  April 
1,  1983. 

"(3)(At  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
terms  '6-percent  period',  '5-percent  period', 
'4-percent  period',  and  low-unempUiyment 
period'  mean,  with  respect  to  any  State,  the 
period  which— 

"(it  begins  with  the  3d  week  after  the  1st 
week  in  which  the  rate  of  insured  unemploy- 
ment in  the  State  for  the  period  consisting 
of  such  week  and  the  immediately  preceding 
12  weeks  falls  in  the  applicable  range,  and 

"(ii)  ends  with  the  3d  week  after  the  1st 
week  in  which  ttie  rate  of  insured  unemploy- 
ment for  the  period  consisting  of  such  v>eek 
and  the  immediately  preceding  12  weeks 
does  not  fall  unthin  the  applicable  range. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (At,  the  ' 
applicable  range  is  as  follows: 

•In  the  case  of  a:  The  applicabU  range  is: 

6-percent  period. A  rale  etpial  to  or  exceed- 
ing 6  percent. 

5-percent  period. A  rate  eouai  to  or  exceed- 
ing 5  percent,  but  less  ' 
tlian  6  percent 

4-percent  period. A  rate  eoual  to  or  exceed-  _ 

ing  4  percent,  but  tern  ' 
ttian  5  percent 

Low-employment A  rate  leu  tlian  4  per- 
cent 

"(Ct  No  6-percent  period,  5-percent  period, 
or  4-percent  period,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall 
last  for  a  period  of  less  than  4  weeks  unless 
the  State  enters  a  period  with  a  higher  per- 
centage designation. 

"(Dt  For  purposes  of  this  subsection— 

"(it  The  rate  of  insured  unemployment  for 
any  period  shall  be  determined  in  the  same 
manner  as  determined  for  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 203  of  the  Federal-State  Extended  Un- 
employment Compensation  Act  of  1970. 

"(iit  The  amount  of  an  individual's  aver- 
age weekly  benefit  amount  shall  be  deter- 
mined in  the  same  manner  as  determined 
for  purposes  of  section  202(bt(lt(C)  of  such 
Act ". 

(btdt  Section  602(ft(2t  of  such  Act  U 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
ttie  end  thereof  the  following:  ";  except  that 
in  the  case  of  any  individual  who  received 
such  compensation  for  the  week  preceding 
ttie  last  week  beginning  after  such  date,  such 
compensation  shall  be  payable  to  such  indi- 
vidual for  weeks  beginning  after  such  date, 
but  the  total  amount  of  such  compensation 
payable  for  such  weeks  shall  be  limited  to  50 
percent  of  ttie  total  amount  which  UHjuld 
otherwise  be  payable  for  such  weeks". 

(2t  Section  6.5(2t  of  such  Act  is  amended 
tty  inserting  before  the  semicolon  the  fbUovh 
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ing:  "(except  a»  oOtenoite  provided  in  sec- 
tion $02(fKHr. 

(e)  Pamgraph  <3)  of  »ection  tOZfdJ  of  the 
Federal  Supplemental  Commpenaation  Act 
of  1992  it  amended  to  read  at  foUoiot: 

"<3)  the  maximum  amount  of  Federal  sup- 
plemental compensation  payable  to  any  in- 
dividual for  whom  an  account  it  ettablithed 
under  subsection  le)  shall  not  exceed  the 
lesser  of  <A)  the  amount  estoMished  in  such 
account  for  such  individwil,  or  (B)  in  the 
COM  of  an  individual  ftling  a  claim  under 
the  interstaU  benefit  payment  plan  for  Fed- 
eral supplemental  compensation,  the 
amount  which  vould  tiave  been  established 
in  such  account  if  the  amount  estaldished  in 
such  account  were  determined  by  reference 
to  the  apjAicoMe  limit  under  subparagraph 
tAXii)  or  <D)(ii)  of  subsection  <eK2)  applica- 
ble in  the  State  in  which  the  iTidividucU  is 
filing  such  interstate  claim  under  the  inter- 
state benefit  payment  plan  for  the  week  in 
which  he  is  filing  such  claim. " 

tFFECTTVS  DATS 

Sec.  S03.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by 
this  part  shall  apply  to  weeks  beginning 
after  March  31,  1983. 

(bJ  In  the  case  of  any  eligil>le  individual— 

tl)  to  whom  any  Federal  supplemental 
compensation  was  payable  for  any  week  6e- 
ginnirio  before  April  1,  1983,  and 

(2)  who  exhausted  his  rights  to  such  com- 
pensation (by  reason  of  the  payment  of  all 
the  amount  in  his  Federal  Supplemental 
compensation  account)  before  the  first  week 
beginning  after  March  31,  1983, 
such  individual's  aigilMity  for  additional 
weeks  of  compensation  by  reason  of  the 
amendments  made  by  this  part  shall  not  be 
limited  or  terminated  by  reason  of  any 
event,  or  failure  to  meet  any  requirement  of 
law  relating  to  eligilnlity  for  unemployment 
compensation,  occurring  after  the  date  of 
such  exhaustion  of  rights  and  before  April  1, 
1983  (and  the  period  after  such  exhaustion 
and  before  April  1,  1983,  shall  not  be  counted 
for  purposes  of  determining  the  expiration 
of  the  two  years  following  the  end  of  his  ben- 
efit year  for  purposes  of  section  602(b)  of  the 
Federal  Supplemental  Compensation  Act  of 
1982). 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  at  the  ear- 
liest practicable  date  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  propose  to  each  State 
with  which  tie  has  in  effect  an  agreement 
under  section  602  of  the  Federal  Supplemen- 
tal Compensation  Act  of  1982  a  modifica- 
tion of  such  agreement  designed  to  provide 
for  the  payment  of  Federal  supplemental 
compensation  under  such  Act  in  accordance 
with  the  amendments  made  by  this  part 
Notvnthstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  if  any  State  fails  or  refuses,  within  the 
3-week  period  beginning  on  the  date  the  Sec- 
retary of  iMtwr  proposed  such  a  Tnodifica- 
tion  to  such  State,  to  enter  into  such  a  ynodi- 
fication  of  such  agreement,  the  Secretary  of 
L<U>or  shall  terminate  such  agreement  effec- 
tive uHth  the  end  of  the  last  week  which  ends 
on  or  t>efore  such  3-week  period. 

TRAtmNO 

Sxc.  504.  Section  602  of  the  Federal  Sup- 
plemental Compensation  Act  of  1982  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(g)  The  payment  of  Federal  supplemental 
compensation  shall  not  be  denied  to  any  re- 
cipient (who  sultmits  documentation  pre- 
scribed 6»  the  Secretary)  for  any  week  be- 
cause the  recipient  is  in  training  or  attend- 
ing an  accredited  educational  institution 
on  a  substantially  full-time  basis,  or  because 
of  the  application  of  State  law  to  any  such 


recipient  relating  to  the  avaiUMlity  for 
work,  the  active  search  for  loork,  or  the  re- 
fusal to  accept  work  on  account  of  such 
training  or  attendance,  unless  the  State 
agency  determines  that  such  training  or  at- 
tendance will  not  improve  the  opportunities 
for  employment  of  the  recipient ". 

COORDMATlO/f  WITH  TRADE  REAOJUSTMENT 
PROOKAM 

Sec.  SOS.  Sutaection  (e)  of  section  602  of 
the  Federal  Supplemental  Compensation  Act 
of  1982  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph' 

"(S)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (B),  the  mxiximum  amount  of  Federal 
supplemental  compensation  payable  to  an 
individual  shall  not  be  reduced  by  reason  of 
any  trade  readjustment  allowances  to  which 
the  individual  was  entitled  under  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974. 

"(B)  If  an  individual  received  any  trade 
readjustment  allowance  under  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974  in  respect  of  any  benefit  year,  the 
maximum  amount  of  Federal  supplemental 
compensation  payable  under  this  subtitle  in 
respect  of  such  benefit  year  shall  be  reduced 
(but  not  below  2ero)  so  that  (to  the  extent 
possible  by  making  such  a  reduction)  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of— 

"(i)  regular  compensation, 

"(ii)  extended  compensation, 

"(Hi)  trade  readjustment  allouMnces,  and 

"(iv)  Federal  supplemental  compensation, 
payable  in  respect  of  such  benefit  year  does 
not  exceed  the  aggregate  amount  which 
would  have  been  so  payable  had  the  individ- 
ual not  been  entitled  to  any  trade  readj%tst- 
ment  allowance  " 

Part  B—Provisjons  Relating  to  Interest 
AND  Credit  Reductions 

DEFERRAL  OF  INTEREST 

Sec.  Sll.  (a)  Section  1202(b)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(8)(A)  With  respect  to  interest  due  under 
thU  section  on  Septemlxr  30  of  1983,  1984, 
or  198S  (other  than  interest  previously  de- 
ferred under  paragraph  (3)(C)),  a  State  may 
pay  80  percent  of  such  interest  in  four 
annual  installments  of  at  least  20  percent 
beginning  toith  the  year  after  the  year  in 
which  it  is  otherwise  due,  if  such  State 
meets  the  criteria  of  subparagraph  (B).  No 
interest  shall  accrue  on  such  deferred  inter- 
est 

"(B)  To  meet  the  criteria  of  this  subpara- 
graph a  State  must— 

"(i)  have  taken  no  action  since  October  1, 
1982,  which  would  reduce  its  net  unemploy- 
ment tax  effort  or  the  net  solvency  of  its  un- 
employment system  (as  determined  for  pur- 
poses of  section  3302(f)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  19S4);  and 

"(ii)(I)  have  talten  an  action  (as  certified 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor)  after  March  31. 
1982,  which  VMuld  have  increased  revenue 
liabilities  and  decreased  t>enefits  under  the 
State's  unemployment  compensation  system 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  a  'solvency  effort') 
by  a  combined  total  of  the  applicable  per- 
centage (as  compared  to  such  revenues  and 
benefits  as  would  have  been  in  effect  with- 
out such  State  action)  for  the  calendar  year 
for  which  the  deferral  is  requested;  or 

"(II)  have  had,  for  taxable  year  1982,  an 
average  unemployment  tax  rate  which  was 
equal  to  or  greater  than  2.0  percent  of  the 
total  of  the  wages  (as  determined  without 
any  limitation  on  amount)  attributable  to 
such  State  suttject  to  contribution  under  the 
State  unemplovTnent  compensation  law  uHth 
respect  to  such  taxable  years. 


In  the  case  of  the  first  year  for  which  there 
is  a  deferral  (over  a  4-year  period)  of  the  in- 
terest otherwise  payable  for  such  year,  the 
applicable  percentage  shall  be  25  percent  In 
the  case  of  the  second  such  year,  the  applica- 
ble percentage  shall  be  35  percent  In  the 
case  of  the  second  such  year,  the  applical>le 
percentage  shall  be  50  percent 

"(C)(i)  The  base  year  U  the  first  year  for 
which  deferral  under  this  provision  is  re- 
quested and  sulisequently  granted.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  shall  estimate  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  for  the  base  year.  To  determine 
whether  a  State  meets  the  requirements  of 
subparagraph  (B)(ii)(I),  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  determine  the  percentage  by 
which  the  benefits  and  taxes  in  the  base  year 
unth  the  application  of  the  action  referred 
to  in  subparagraph  (B)(ii)(I)  are  lower  or 
greater,  as  the  case  may  be,  than  such  t>ene- 
fits  and  taxes  would  have  l>een  loithout  the 
application  of  such  action.  In  making  this 
determination,  the  Secretary  shall  deem  the 
application  of  the  action  referred  to  in  sub- 
paragraph (B)(ii)(I)  to  have  been  effective 
for  the  base  year  to  the  same  extent  as  such 
action  is  effective  for  the  year  following  the 
year  for  which  the  deferral  is  sought  Once  a 
deferral  is  approved  under  clause  (ii)(I)  of 
subparagraph  (B)  a  State  must  continue  to 
maintain  its  solvency  effort  Failure  to  do  so 
shall  result  in  the  State  being  required  to 
make  immediate  payment  of  all  deferred  in- 
terest 

"(ii)  Increases  in  the  taxable  wage  base 
from  $6,000  to  $7,000  or  increases  after  1984 
in  the  maximum  tax  rate  to  5.4  percent  shall 
not  be  counted  for  purposes  of  meeting  the 
requirement  of  subparagraph  (B). 

"(D)  In  the  case  of  a  State  which,  produces 
a  solvency  effort  of  50  percent  80  percent 
and  90  percent  rather  than  the  25  percent  35 
percent  SO  percent  required  under  subpara- 
graph (B),  the  interest  shall  be  computed  at 
an  interest  rate  which  is  1  percentage  point 
less  than  the  otherwise  applicable  interest 
rate. 

"(9)  Any  interest  otherwise  due  from  a 
State  on  September  30  of  a  calendar  year 
after  1982  may  be  deferred  (and  no  interest 
shall  accrue  on  such  deferred  interest)  for  a 
grace  period  of  not  to  exceed  9  months  if,  for 
the  most  recent  12-month  period  for  which 
data  are  available  before  the  date  such  inter- 
est is  otherwise  due,  the  State  had  an  aver- 
age total  unemployment  rate  of  13.5  percent 
or  greater. " 

(b)  Section  1202(b)(7)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ",  and  before  Janu- 
ary 1,  1988". 

(c)  Section  1202(b)(3)(C)(i)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking  the 
matter  that  follows  clause  (II)  and  inserting 
"No  interest  shall  accrue  on  deferred  inter- 
est" 

cap  ON  CREDIT  REDUCTION 

SEC  512.  (a)(1)  Section  3302(f)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(8)  Partial  umitation.— 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  a  State  which  xoould 
meet  the  requirements  of  this  subsection  for 
a  taxable  year  prior  to  1987  but  for  its  fail- 
ure to  meet  one  of  the  requirements  con- 
tained in  sultparagraph  (C)  or  (D)  of  para- 
graph (2),  the  reduction  under  subsection 
(c)(2)  in  credits  otherwise  applicable  to  tax- 
payers in  such  State  for  such  taxable  year 
and  each  subsequent  year  (in  a  period  of 
consecutive  years  for  each  of  which  a  credit 
reduction  is  in  effect  for  taxpayers  in  such 


State)  shall  be  reduced  by  0.1  percentage 
point 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  a  State  which  does  not 
meet  the  requirement!  of  paragraph  (2)  but 
meets  the  requirements  of  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B)  of  paragraph  (2)  and  which  also 
meets  the  requirements  of  section 
1202(b)(8)(B)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  with 
respect  to  such  taxable  year,  the  reduction 
under  subsection  (c)(2)  in  credits  otherwise 
applicable  to  taxpayers  in  such  State  for 
such  taxable  year  and  each  subsequent  year 
(in  a  period  of  consecutive  years  for  each  of 
which  a  credit  reduction  is  in  effect  for  tax- 
payers in  such  Stale)  shall  be  further  re- 
duced by  an  additional  0.1  percentage  point 

"(C)  In  no  case  shall  the  application  of 
subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  reduce  the  credit 
reduction  otherwise  applicable  under  sub- 
section (c)(2)  below  the  limitation  under 
paragraph  (1). " 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  taxable  year 
1983  and  taxable  years  thereafter. 

(b)  Section  3302(f)(1)  of  such  Code  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "txginning  before 
January  1, 1988, ". 

A  VERAQE  EMPLOYER  CONTRIBVTTON  RATE 

Sec.  513.  (a)  Section  3302(d)(4)(B)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)(i)  for  purposes  of  sutfparagraph  (B) 
of  suttsection  (c)(2),  the  total  of  the  wages 
(as  determined  without  any  limitation  on 
amount)  attributable  to  such  State  subject 
to  contributions  under  this  chapter  with  re- 
spect to  such  calendar  year,  and 

"(ii)  for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (C)  of 
suttsection  (c)(2),  the  total  of  the  remunera- 
tion subject  to  contributions  under  the  State 
unemployment  compensation  law  with  re- 
spect to  such  calendar  year. " 

(b)  Section  3302(c)(2)(B)(i)  of  such  Code  U 
amended  l>y  striking  out  "2. 7"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "2. 7  multiplied  by  a  fraction, 
the  numerator  of  which  is  the  wage  base 
under  this  chapter  and  the  denominator  of 
which  is  the  estimated  United  States  aver- 
age annual  wage  in  covered  employment  for 
the  calendar  year  in  which  the  determina- 
tion istot>e  made". 

(c)  Section  3302(c)(2)(B)  of  such  Code  U 
amended  by  iTiserting  after  "(if  any)"  and 
following:  ",  multiplied  by  a  fraction,  the 
numerator  of  which  is  the  State's  average 
annual  wage  in  covered  employment  for  the 
calendar  year  in  which  the  determination  is 
made  and  the  denominator  of  which  is  the 
wage  base  under  this  chapter, ". 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  for  taxat>le  year  1983  and 
taxable  years  thereafter. 

DATE  FOR  PA  YMENT  OF  INTEREST 

Sec.  514.  Section  1202(b)(3)(A)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended  Ity  striking 
out  "not  later  than"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "prior  to". 

PENALTY  FOR  FA/LURE  TO  PAY  INTEREST 

Sec.  sis.  (a)  Section  303(c)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or" 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (1),  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (2)  and  in- 
serting  ";  or",  and  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  that  any  interest  required  to  be  paid 
on  advances  under  title  XII  of  this  Act  has 
not  t>een  paid  tty  the  date  on  which  such  in- 
terest is  required  to  be  paid  or  has  t>een  paid 
directly  or  indirectly  (by  an  equivalent  re- 
duction in  State  unemployment  taxes  or 
otherwise)  l>y  such  State  from  amounts  in 
such  Slate's  unemployment  fund,  until  such 
interest  is  property  paid. ". 


(b)  Section  3304(a)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  certification  of 
State  unemployment  compensation  laws)  is 
amended  by  redesignating  paragraph  (17)  as 
paragraph  (18)  and  by  inserting  after  para- 
graph (16)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(17)  any  interest  required  to  be  paid  on 
advances  under  title  XII  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  shall  be  paid  in  a  timely  manner 
and  shall  not  be  paid,  directly  or  indirectly 
(by  an  equivalent  reduction  in  State  unem- 
ployment taxes  or  otherwise)  by  such  State 
from  amounts  in  such  State's  unemploy- 
ment fund;  and". 

Part  C— Miscellaneous  Provisions 

treatment  of  employees  providino  services 

to  educational  insttrvtions 

Sec.  521.  (a)(1)  Section  3304(a)(6)(A)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amend- 
ed t>y  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  clause: 

"(V)  iDith  respect  to  services  to  which  sec- 
tion 3309(a)(1)  applies,  if  such  services  are 
provided  to  or  on  behalf  of  an  educational 
institution,  compensation  may  be  denied 
under  the  same  circumstaruxs  as  described 
in  clauses  (i)  through  (iv),  and". 

(2)  Clauses  (ii)(I),  (Hi),  and  (iv)  of  such 
section  are  each  amended  l>y  striking  out 
"may  be  denied"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "shall  be  denied". 

(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2),  the  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  in  the  case  of  compensation  paid 
for  weeks  beginning  on  or  after  April  1,  1984. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  State  with  respect  to 
which  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  determined 
that  State  legislation  is  required  in  ortier  to 
comply  with  the  amendment  made  by  this 
section,  the  amendment  made  t>y  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  in  the  case  of  compensation 
paid  for  weeks  which  t>egin  on  or  after  April 
1,  1984,  and  after  the  end  of  the  first  session 
of  the  State  legislature  which  t}egins  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  or 
which  began  prior  to  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  and  remained  in  session  for 
at  least  twenty-five  calendar  days  after  such 
date  of  enactment  For  purposes  of  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  the  term  "session"  means  a 
regular,  special,  tmdget  or  other  session  of  a 
State  legislature. 

EXTENDED  BENEFTT  FOR  INDIVIDUALS  WHO  ARE 
HOSPITALIZED  OR  ON  JURY  DUTY 

Sec.  522.  (a)  Clause  (ii)  of  paragraph 
(3)(A)  of  section  202(a)  of  the  Federal-StaU 
Extended  Unemployment  Compensation  Act 
of  1970  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(ii)  during  which  tie  fails  to  actively 
engage  in  seeking  work,  unless  such  individ- 
ual is  not  actively  engaged  in  seeking  work 
because  such  individual  is,  as  determined  in 
accordance  with  State  law— 

"(I)  before  any  court  of  the  United  States 
or  any  State  pursuant  to  a  lawfully  issued 
summons  to  appear  for  jury  duty  (as  such 
term  may  be  defined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor),  or 

"(II)  hospitalized  for  treatment  of  an 
emergency  or  a  life-threatening  condition 
(as  such  term  may  be  defined  by  such  Secre- 
tary), 

if  such  exemptions  in  clauses  (I)  and  (II) 
apply  to  recipients  of  regular  benefits,  and 
the  State  chooses  to  apply  such  exemptions 
for  recipients  of  extended  benefits;  or". 

(b)  "The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  t>ecome  effective  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment  of  this  Act 

VOLUNTARY  HEALTH  INSURANCE  PROGRAMS 
PERMITTED 

Sec.  523.  (a)  Amendment  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  19S4.— Paragraph  (4)  of 


section  3304(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  requirements  for 
approval  of  State  unemployment  compensa- 
tion laws)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and" 
at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (A),  tty  adding 
"and"  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (B),  and 
by  adding  after  subjNinvrop/t  (B)  the  follow- 
ing neio  subparagraph: 

"(C)  nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall  be 
construed  to  prohibit  deducting  an  amount 
from  unempolyment  compensation  other- 
wise payable  to  an  individuol  and  using  the 
amount  so  deducted  to  pay  for  health  insur- 
ance if  the  individual  elected  to  have  such 
deduction  made  and  such  deduction  was 
made  under  a  program  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor;". 

(b)  Amendment  of  Social  Security  Act.— 
Paragraph  (5)  of  section  303(a)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "; 
and"  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ":  Provided  further.  That  nothing  in 
this  paragraph  shall  be  construed  to  prohith 
it  deducting  an  amount  from  unemployment- 
compensation  otherwise  payaMe  to  an  indi- 
vidual and  using  the  amount  so  deducted  to' 
pay  for  health  insurance  if  the  individual 
elected  to  have  such  deduction  made  and 
such  deduction  was  made  under  a  program- 
approx>ed  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor;  and". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  try  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 

TREATMENT  OF  CERTAIN  ORGANIZATIONS  RETRO- 
ACTIVELY DETERMINED  TO  BE  DESCRIBED  IN 
SECTION  SSlfCHS)  OF  THE  INTERNAL  REVENUE 
CODE  OF  l»S4 

Sec.  524.  If— 

(1)  an  organization  did  not  make  an  elec- 
tion to  make  payments  (in  lieu  of  contrilm- 
tions)  as  provided  in  section  3309(a)(2)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  l>efore 
April  1,  1972,  because  such  organization,  as 
of  such  date,  was  treated  as  an  organization 
descrit>ed  in  section  501(c)(4)  of  such  Code, 

(2)  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  subse- 
quently determined  that  such  organization 
was  described  in  section  501(c)(3)  of  such 
Code,  and 

(3)  such  organization  mfde  such  an  Sec- 
tion before  the  earlier  of— 

(A)  the  date  18  months  after  such  election 
was  first  available  to  it  under  the  Slate  law, 
or' 

(B)  January  1, 1984, 

then  section  3303(f)  of  such  Code  shall  be  ap- 
plied with  respect  to  such  organization  as  if 
it  did  not  contain  the  requirement  that  the 
election  be  made  t>efore  April  1,  1972,  and  by 
substituting  "January  1,  1982"  for  "January 
1,  1969". 

TITLE  VI— PROSPECTIVE  PAYMENTS 
FOR  MEDICARE  INPATIENT  HOSPITAL 
SERVICES 

MEDICARE  PAYMENTS  FOR  INPATIENT  HOSPITAL 
SERVICES  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  PROSPECTIVE  RATES 

Sec.  601.  (a)(1)  Subsection  (a)(1)  of  section 
1886  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
paragraph: 

"(D)  Subparagraph  (A)  shall  not  apply  to 
cost  reporting  periods  beginning  on  or  after 
October  1,  1983.". 

(2)  Subsection  (a)(4)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  sentence:  "Such  term  does  not  include 
costs  of  approved  educational  activities,  or. 
v)ith  respect  to  costs  incurred  in  cost  report- 
ing periods  beginning  prior  to  October  1, 
1986,  capital  related  costs,  as  defined  by  the 
Secretary. ". 
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(3)  It  U  the  intent  ofCmgreaa  that,  in  con- 
ttdering  the  implementation  of  a  system  for 
indwding  capitai-related  costs  under  a  pro- 
tpecfively  determined  payment  rate  for  in- 
patient hotpitai  services,  costs  related  to 
capital  projects  for  lohich  expenditures  are 
obligated  on  or  after  the  effective  date  of  the 
implementation  of  such  system,  may  or  may 
not  be  disHnouished  arid  treated  differenUy 
from  cost*  of  projects  for  vohich  expenditures 
vere  obligated  before  such  date. 

fb/  Section  1886(b)  of  ivch  Act  is  amend- 
ed— 

(IJ  by  striking  out  "Notvithstanding  sec- 
tions 1814(bK  but  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  sections"  in  paragraph  (1)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Notwithstanding  section 
ltl4(b>  but  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion.": 

(2)  by  inserting  "(other  than  a  subsection 
(d)  hospital,  as  defined  in  subsection 
(d)(1)(B))"  in  the  matter  before  subpara- 
graph (A)  of  paragraph  (1)  after  "of  a  hospi- 
tal": 

(3)  by  inserting,  in  the  matter  in  para- 
graph (1)  following  subparagraph  (B), 
"(other  than  on  the  basis  of  a  DRG  prospec- 
tive payment  rate  determined  under  subsec- 
tion (d))"  after  "payable  under  this  title": 

(4)  tty  repealing  paragraph  (2): 

(5)  by  inserting  "and  subsection  (d)  and 
except  as  provided  in  subsection  (e)"  in 
paragraph  (3)(B)  after  "subparagraph  (A)"; 

(6)  by  iTiserting  "or  fiscal  year"  after  "cost 
reporting  period"  each  place  it  appears  in 
paragraph  (3}(Bt; 

(7)  by  irueHing  "before  the  beginning  of 
the  period  or  year"  in  paragraph  (3)(B)  after 
"estimated  by  the  Secretary": 

(8)  by  striking  out  "exceeds"  in  paragraph 
(3)(B)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "will 
exceed";  and 

(9)  by  amending  paragraph  (6),  effective 
with  respect  to  cost  reporting  periods  begin- 
ning on  or  after  October  1,  1982,  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(6)  In  the  case  of  any  hospital  which  be- 
comes sut>ject  to  the  taxes  under  section 
3111  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954, 
with  respect  to  any  or  all  of  its  employees, 
for  part  or  all  of  a  cost  reporting  period,  and 
was  not  subject  to  such  taxes  with  respect  to 
any  or  all  of  its  employees  for  all  or  part  of 
the  12-month  base  cost  reporting  period  re- 
ferred to  in  sut>3ection  (b>(3)(A)(i),  the  Secre- 
tary shall  provide  for  an  adjustment  by  in- 
creasing the  base  period  amount  described 
in  such  subsection  for  such  tiospital  by  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  such  taxes 
which  would  have  been  paid  or  accrued  by 
such  hospital  for  such  tMse  period  if  such 
hospital  had  been  subject  to  such  taxes  for 
all  of  such  base  period  with  respect  to  all  its 
employees,  minus  the  amount  of  any  siu:h 
taxes  actually  paid  or  accrued  for  such  base 
period.". 

(c)(1)  Subsection  (c)(1)  of  sxtch  section  is 
amended 

(A)  try  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  IB), 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (C)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon:  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(D)    the   Secretary   determines    that   the 

system  will  not  preclude  an  eligible  organi- 
zation (as  defined  in  section  1876(b))  from 
negotiating  directly  with  hospitals  unth  re- 
spect to  the  organization 's  rate  of  payment 
for  inpatient  hosjfital  services:  and 

"(E)  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
system  requires  hospitals  to  meet  the  re- 
quirement of  section  1866(a)(1)(G)  and  the 
system  provides  for  the  exclusion  of  certain 


costs  <n  accorxiance  with  section  1862(a)(14) 
(except  for  such  waivers  thereof  as  the  Secre- 
tary provides  by  regulation). 
The  Secretary  cannot  deny  the  application 
of  a  State  under  this  sut>section  on  the 
ground  that  the  State's  hospital  reimburse- 
ment control  system  is  t>ased  on  a  payment 
methodology  other  than  on  the  t>asis  of  a  di- 
agnosis-related group  or  on  the  ground  that 
0%e  amount  of  payments  made  under  this 
title  under  such  system  must  be  less  than  the 
amount  of  payments  which  would  othervise 
have  been  made  under  this  title  not  using 
such  systcTn.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  conditions  described  in  subparagraph 
(C)  are  t>ased  on  maintaining  payment 
amounts  at  no  more  than  a  specified  per- 
centage increase  above  the  payment 
amounts  in  a  base  period,  the  State  has  the 
option  of  applying  such  test  (for  inpatient 
fiospital  services  under  part  A)  on  an  aggre- 
gate payment  basis  or  on  the  tnisis  of  the 
amount  of  payment  per  inpatient  discharge 
or  admission.  If  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  conditions  described  in  sul>para- 
graph  (C)  are  based  on  maintaining  aggre- 
gaU  payment  amounts  t>elow  a  national  av- 
erage percentage  increase  in  total  payments 
under  part  A  for  inpatient  hospital  services, 
the  Secretary  cannot  deny  the  application  of 
a  State  under  this  subsection  on  the  ground 
that  the  State's  rate  of  increase  in  such  pay- 
ments for  such  services  must  be  less  than 
such  national  average  rate  of  increase. ": 

(2)  Subsection  (c)(3)  of  such  section  is 
amended 

(A)  by  striking  out  "requirement  of  para- 
graph (1)(A)"  and  iTiserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"requirements  of  sulfparagraphs  (A),  (D), 
and  (E)  of  paragraph  (1)  and,  if  applicable, 
the  requirements  of  paragraph  (&),",  and 

(B)  by  inserting  "(or,  if  applicable,  in 
paragraph  (S))"  in  subparagraph  (B)  after 
"paragraph  (1)". 

(3)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  isfurOier 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follovnng 
new  paragraphs: 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  the  re- 
quest of  a  State  under  paragraph  (1)  with  re- 
spect to  a  hospital  reiTnbursement  control 
system  if— 

"(A)  the  requirements  of  subparagraphs 
(A),  (B),  (C),  and  (D)  of  paragraph  (1)  have 
been  met  with  respect  to  the  systeyn,  and 

"(B)  with  respect  to  that  system  a  waiver 
of  certain  requirements  of  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  has  been  approved  on  or 
before  (and  which  is  in  effect  as  of)  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
Amendments  of  1983,  pursuant  to  section 
402(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1967  or  section  222(a)  of  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1972. 

With  respect  to  a  State  system  described  in 
this  paragraph,  the  Secretary  shall  judge  the 
effectiveness  of  such  system  on  the  basis  of 
its  rate  of  increase  or  inflation  in  inpatient 
hospital  payments  for  individuals  under 
this  title,  as  compared  to  the  national  rate 
of  increase  or  inflation  for  such  payments, 
with  the  State  retaining  the  option  to  have 
the  test  applied  on  the  tnisis  of  the  aggregate 
payment  or  payments  per  inpatient  admis- 
sion or  discharge  during  the  three  cost  re- 
porting periods  beginning  on  or  after  Octo- 
lier  1,  1983,  after  which  such  test,  at  the 
option  of  the  Secretary,  shall  no  longer 
apply,  and  such  State  systems  shall  be  treat- 
ed in  the  same  manner  as  under  oOier  waiv- 
ers. 

"(S)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  the  re- 
quest of  a  State  under  paragraph  (1)  with  re- 
spect to  a  hospiUU  reimbursement  control 
system  if— 


"(A)  the  requirements  of  subparagraphs 
(A),  (B),  (C),  (D),  and  (E)  of  paragraph  (1) 
have  been  met  uHth  respect  to  the  system: 

"(B)  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
system— 

"(i)  is  operated  directly  by  the  Stale  or  by 
an  entity  designated  pursuant  to  State  law, 
"(ii)  provides  for  payment  of  hospitals 
covered  under  the  system  under  a  methodol- 
ogy (which  sets  forth  exceptions  and  adjust- 
ments, as  vpeU  as  any  method  for  changes  in 
the  methodology)  by  which  rates  or  amounts 
to  be  paid  for  hospital  services  during  a 
specified  period  are  established  under  the 
system  prior  to  the  defined  rate  period,  and 
"(Hi)  hospitals  covered  under  the  system 
will  malce  such  reports  (in  lieu  of  cost  and 
other  reports,  identified  by  the  Secretary, 
otherwise  required  under  this  title)  as  the 
Secretary  may  require  in  order  to  property 
monitor  assurances  provided  under  this  sub- 
section: 

"(C)  the  State  has  provided  the  Secretary 
with  satisfactory  assurances  that  operation 
of  Uie  system  will  not  result  in  any  change 
in  hospital  admission  practices  which  result 
in 

"(i)  a  significant  reduction  in  the  propor- 
tion of  patients  (receiving  hospital  services 
covered  under  the  system)  who  have  no 
third-party  coverage  and  who  are  unable  to 
pay  for  hospital  services, 

"(ii)  a  significant  reduction  in  the  propor- 
tion of  individuals  admitted  to  hospitals  for 
inpatient  hospital  services  for  which  pay- 
ment is  (or  is  likely  to  be)  less  than  the  an- 
ticipated charges  for  or  costs  of  such  serv- 
ices, 

"(Hi)  the  refusal  to  admit  patients  wtto 
would  be  expected  to  require  unusually 
costly  or  prolonged  treatment  for  reasons 
other  than  those  related  to  the  approprlat- 
ness  of  the  care  available  at  the  hospital,  or 
"(iv)  the  refusal  to  provide  emergency 
services  to  any  person  who  is  in  need  of 
emergency  services  if  the  tiospital  provides 
such  services: 

"(D)  any  change  by  tfie  State  in  the  system 
which  has  the  effect  of  materially  reducing 
payments  to  hospitals  can  only  take  effect 
upon  60  days  notice  to  the  Secretary  and  to 
the  hospitals  the  payment  to  which  is  likely 
to  be  materially  affected  by  the  change:  and 
"(E)  the  State  has  provided  the  Secretary 
iDith  satisfactory  assurances  that  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  system  the  State  has  con- 
sulted uiith  local  governmental  officials  con- 
cerning the  impact  of  the  system  on  public 
hospitals. 

The  Secretary  shall  response  to  requests  of 
States  under  this  paragraph  toithin  60  days 
of  the  date  the  request  is  submitted  to  the 
Secretary. 

"(6)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
assurances  described  in  paragraph  (1)(C) 
have  not  t)een  met  with  respect  to  any  36- 
month  period,  the  Secretary  may  reduce  pay- 
ments under  this  title  to  hospitals  under  the 
system  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount 
by  which  the  payments  under  this  title 
under  such  system  for  such  period  exceeded 
the  amount  of  payments  which  vx)uld  other- 
wise have  been  made  under  this  title  not 
v^ng  such  system. ". 

(d)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section,  as 
added  by  section  110  of  the  Tax  Equity  and 
Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  of  1982,  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  tty  striking  out  "section  1814(b)"  in 
paragraph  (2)(A)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "subsection  (b)",  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  the  subsection  as  sub- 
section (j)  and  transferring  and  inserting 


sxich  subaection  at  the  end  oftectixm  1814  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  under  the  following 
heading: 

"EUtmuTtON  or  Lxssat-or-cosr-OR-CHARaES 
provision". 

(e)  Such  section  1886  is  further  amended 
by  aMiim  at  the  end  the  following  new  suth 
sectiona: 

"(d)(1)(A)  Notwithstanding  secUon 
1814(b)  but  sut>ject  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 1813,  Die  amount  of  the  payment  with 
respect  to  the  operating  costs  of  inpatient 
hnpital  services  (as  defined  in  subsection 
^a>^4>V  of  a  subsection  (d)  hospital  (as  de- 
fined in  subparagraph  (B))  for  inpatient 
hospital  discharges  in  a  cost  reporting 
period  or  in  a  fiscal  year— 

"(i)  beginning  on  or  after  October  1,  1983, 
and  t>efore  October  1,  1984,  is  equal  to  the 
sum  of- 

"(I)  the  target  percentage  (as  defined  in 
subparagraph  (O)  of  the  hospital's  target 
amount  for  the  cost  reporting  period  (as  de- 
fined in  subsection  (b)(3)(A),  Imt  determined 
without  the  application  of  subsection  (a)), 
and 

"(II)  the  DRQ  percentage  (as  defined  in 
subparagraph  (O)  of  the  regional  adjusted 
DRO  prospective  payment  rate  determined 
under  paragraph  12)  for  such  discharges: 

"(ii)  beginning  on  or  after  Octotrer  1,  1984, 
and  before  October  1,  1986,  is  equal  to  the 
sum  of- 

"(I)  the  target  percentage  (as  defined  in 
subparagraph  (O)  of  the  hospital's  target 
amount  for  the  cost  reporting  period  (as  de- 
fined in  subsection  (b)(3)(A),  but  determined 
without  tfie  application  of  subsection  (a)), 
and 

"(II)  the  DRG  percentage  (as  defined  in 
subparagraph  (O)  of  the  applicable  com- 
bined adjusted  DRG  prospective  payment 
rate  determined  under  sut>paragrai^  (D)  for 
such  discharges:  or 

"(Hi)  i>eginning  on  or  after  October  1, 
1986,  is  equal  to  ttie  national  adjusted  DRG 
prospective  payment  rate  determined  under 
paragraph  (3)  for  such  discharges. 

"(B)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  'sulh 
section  (d)  hospital'  means  a  hospital  locat- 
ed in  one  of  the  fifty  States  or  the  District  of 
Columlyia  other  than— 

"(i)  a  psychiatric  hospital  (as  defined  in 
secHon  1861(f)), 

"(ii)  a  rehalrilitation  hospital  (as  defined 
by  the  Secretary), 

"(Hi)  a  hospital  whose  inpatients  are  pre- 
dominantly individuals  under  18  years  of 
age,  or 

"(iv)  a  hospital  which  has  an  average  in- 
patient length  of  stay  (as  determined  by  the 
Secretary)  of  greater  than  25  days: 
and,  in  accordance  unth  regulations  of  the 
Secretary,  does  not  include  a  psychiatric  or 
rehabilitation  unit  of  the  hospital  which  is 
a  distinct  part  of  the  hospital  (as  defined  by 
the  Secretary). 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  for 
cost  reporting  periods  t>eginning,  or  dis- 
charges occurring— 

"(i)  on  or  after  October  1, 1983,  and  before 
Octol)er  1,  1984,  the  'target  percentage'  is  75 
percent  and  the  'DRG  percentage'  is  25  per- 
cent; 

"(ii)  on  or  after  October  1,  1984.  and 
before  October  1,  1985,  the  'target  percent- 
age' is  50  percent  and  the  'DRG  percentage' 
is  50  percent'  and 

"(Hi)  on  or  after  October  1,  1985,  and 
before  Octotrer  1,  1986,  the  'target  percent- 
age' is  25  percent  and  the  'DRG  percentage' 
is  75  percent 

"(D)  For  purposes  of  suttparagraph 
(At(ii)(II),  the  'applicabU  combined  adjust- 


ed DRQ  prospective  payment  rate'  for  cost 
reporting  periods  l>eginning,  or  discharges 
occurring— 

"(i)  on  or  after  October  1,  1984,  and  before 
October  1,  1985,  is  a  combined  rate  consist- 
ing of  25  percent  of  the  national  adjusted 
DRG  prospective  payment  rate,  and  75  per- 
cent of  the  regioneU  adjusted  DRG  prospec- 
tive payment  rate,  determined  under  para- 
graph (3)  for  such  discharges:  and 

"(ii)  on  or  afUr  October  1,  1985.  and 
before  Octolrer  1  1986.  is  a  combined  rate 
consisting  of  SO  percent  of  the  national  ad- 
justed DRG  prospective  payment  rate,  and 
50  percent  of  the  regional  adjusted  DRG  pro- 
spective payment  rate,  determined  under 
paragraph  (3)  for  such  discharges. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  a  na- 
tional adjusted  DRG  prospective  payment 
rate,  for  each  inpatient  hospital  discharge 
in  fiscal  year  1984  involving  inpatient  hos- 
pital services  of  a  sutuection  (d)  hospital  in 
the  United  States,  and  shall  determine  a  re- 
gional adjusted  DRG  prospective  payment 
rate  for  such  discharges  in  each  region,  for 
which  payment  may  be  made  under  part  A 
of  this  title.  Each  such  rate  shall  be  deter- 
mined for  hospitals  located  in  urban  or 
rural  areas  within  the  United  States  within 
each  such  region,  respectively,  as  follows: 

"(A)  Determining  allowable  individual 
HOSPTTAL  COSTS  FOR  BASE  PERIOD.— The  Secre- 
tary shall  determine  Uie  allouMble  operating 
costs  per  discharge  of  inpatient  hospital 
services  for  the  hospital  for  the  most  recent 
cost  reporting  period  for  which  data  are 
available. 

"(B)  Updatino  roR  piscal  year  iss4.—The 
Secretary  shall  update  each  amount  deter- 
mined under  subparagraph  (A)  for  fiscal 
year  1984  by— 

"(i)  updating  for  fiscal  year  1983  by  the  es- 
timated average  rate  of  change  of  hospital 
costs  industry-wide  tretioeen  the  cost  report- 
ing period  used  under  such  sutrparagraph 
and  fiscal  year  1983  and  the  most  recent 
case-mix  data  available,  and 

"(ii)  projecting  for  fiscal  year  1984  by  the 
applicable  percentage  increase  (as  defined 
in  subsection  (b)(3)(B))  for  fiscal  year  1984. 

"(C)  Standardizing  amounts.— The  Secre- 
tary shall  standardize  the  amount  updated 
under  subparagraph  (B)  for  each  hospital 
by- 

"(i)  excluding  an  estimate  of  indirect  med- 
ical education  costs, 

"(ii)  adjusting  for  variations  among  hos- 
pitals by  area  and  region  in  the  average  fios- 
pital wage  level,  and 

"(Hi)  adjusting  for  variations  in  case  mix 
among  hospitals. 

"(D)  Computing  urban  and  rural  aver- 
AGES.— The  Secretary  shall  compute  an  aver- 
age of  the  standaridized  amounts  deter- 
mined under  subparagraph  (C)  for  the 
United  States  and  for  each  region— 

"(i)  for  all  subsection  (d)  hospitals  located 
in  an  urban  area  unthin  the  United  States 
or  that  region,  respectively,  and 

"(ii)  for  all  subsection  (d)  hospitals  locat- 
ed in  a  rural  area  vnthin  the  United  States 
or  that  region,  respectively. 
For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
'region'  means  one  of  the  nine  census  divi- 
sions, comprising  the  fifty  States  and  the 
District  of  ColumlHa,  establisfied  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  for  statistical  and  re- 
porting purposes:  the  term  "urban  area' 
means  an  area  unthin  a  Standard  Metropol- 
itan Statistical  Area  (as  defined  try  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget)  or 
unthin  such  similar  area  as  the  Secretary 
has  recognized  under  subsection  (a)  by  regu- 
lation: and  the  term  'rural  area'  means  any 
area  outside  such  an  area  or  similar  area. 


"(E)  RxDVciNO  roR  valve  or  ovTum  pay- 
ments.—The  Secretary  shall  reduce  each  of 
the  average  standardized  amounts  deter- 
mined under  subparagraph  (D)  by  a  propor- 
tion equal  to  the  proportion  (estimated  by 
Oie  Secretary)  of  the  amount  of  payment* 
under  this  subsection  l>ased  on  DRO  pro- 
spective payment  rates  which  are  additional 
payments  descrit>ed  in  paragraph  (5)(A)  (re- 
lating to  outlier  payments). 

"(F)  Maintaining  budget  NEVTRAurr.—The 
Secretary  shall  adjust  each  of  such  average 
standardized  amounts  as  may  be  reguired 
under  subsection  (e)(1)(B)  for  that  fiscal 
year. 

"(G)  Computing  drg-specipic  rates  por 

URBAN   AND    RURAL    HOSPITALS    IN    THE    UNTTED 

states  and  in  each  REGION.— For  eoch  dis- 
charge classified  within  a  diagnosis-related 
group,  the  Secretary  shall  establish  a  nation- 
al DRG  prospective  payment  rate  and  shall 
establish  a  regional  DRG  prospective  pay- 
ment rate  for  each  region,  each  of  which  is 
equal— 

"(i)  for  hospitals  located  in  an  urban  area 
in  the  United  States  or  in  that  region  respec- 
tively, to  the  product  of— 

"(I)  the  average  standardized  amount 
(computed  under  subparagraph  ID),  reduced 
under  sul>paragraph  (E),  and  adjusted  under 
subparagraph  (F))  for  hospitals  located  in 
an  urtmn  area  in  the  United  States  or  that 
region,  and 

"(II)  the  weighting  factor  (determined 
under  paragraph  (4)(B»  for  that  diagnosis- 
related  group;  and 

"(ii)  for  hospitals  located  in  a  rural  area 
in  the  United  States  or  that  region  respec- 
tively, to  the  product  of— 

"(I)  the  average  standardized  amount 
(computed  under  subparagraph  ID),  reduced 
under  subparagraph  IE),  and  adjusted  under 
subparagraph  (F))  for  hospitals  located  in  a 
rural  area  in  the  United  States  or  that 
region,  and 

"(II)  the  weighting  factor  (determined 
under  paragraph  (4)(B))  for  that  diagnosis- 
related  group. 

"(H)  Adjusting  for  different  area  wage 
LEVELS.— The  Secretary  shall  adjust  the  pro- 
portion (as  estimated  by  the  Secretary  from 
time  to  time)  of  hospitals'  costs  which  are 
attributable  to  wages  aTid  wage-related 
costs,  of  the  national  and  regional  DRG  pro- 
spective payment  rates  computed  under  sub- 
paragraph IG)  for  area  differences  in  hospi- 
tal wage  levels  by  a  factor  lestablished  try 
the  Secretary)  reflecting  the  relative  hospital 
wage  level  in  Uie  geographic  area  of  the  hos- 
pital compared  to  the  national  average  hos- 
pital wage  level 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  a  na- 
tional adjusted  DRG  prospective  payment 
rate,  for  each  inpatient  hospital  discharge 
in  a  fiscal  year  after  fiscal  year  1984  involv- 
ing inpatient  hospital  services  of  a  subsec- 
tion (dl  hospital  in  the  United  States,  and 
shall  determine  a  regional  adjusted  DRG 
prospective  payment  rate  for  such  dis- 
charges in  each  region  for  which  payment 
may  be  made  under  part  A  of  this  title.  Each 
such  rate  shaU  be  determined  for  hospitals 
located  in  urban  or  rural  areas  within  the 
United  States  and  within  each  such  region 
respectively,  as  follows: 

"(A)  Updating  previous  standardized 
AMOUNTS.— The  Secretary  shall  compute  an 
average  standardized  amount  for  hospitals 
located  in  an  urban  area  and  for  hospitals 
located  in  a  rural  area  toithin  the  the 
United  States  and  for  hospitals  located  in 
an  urban  area  and  for  hospitals  located  in  a 
rural  area  within  each  region,  equal  to  the 
respective    average    standardized    amount 
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computed  /or  the  previous  fixoX  year  under 
parognph  (2HD)  or  under  thU  tubpara- 
gropti,  increased  for  fiacal  year  198S  by  the 
appUeabie  percentage  increase  under  subsec- 
tion <b)(3KB),  and  adjusted  for  subse<tuent 
fiscal  years  in  accordance  with  the  final  de- 
termination of  the  Secretary  under  subsec- 
tion <e}(4).  and  adjusted  to  reflect  the  most 
recent  case-mix  data  available. 

"IB)  RKDVcma  for  value  or  ovtuer  pay- 
MEMTS.—ne  Secretary  shall  reduce  each  of 
the  average  standardized  amounts  deter- 
mined under  subparagraph  (A)  by  a  propor- 
tion evual  to  the  proportion  (estimated  by 
the  Secretary/  of  the  amount  of  payments 
under  this  subsection  based  on  DRG  pro- 
spective payment  amounts  which  are  addi- 
tional payments  described  in  paragraph  (5) 
(A)  (relating  to  outtier  payments/. 

"(C)  MAnrTAtNiNO  bvdost  NSVTRAury.—The 
Secretary  shall  adjust  each  of  such  average 
standardized  avrumnts  as  may  be  required 
under  subsection  (e/(l/(B/  for  that  fiscal 
year. 

"(D/    COMPUTIMO    DRQ-SPKCtnC    RATSS    fOR 

UKBAM  AND  RURAL  HOSPrrALS.—For  coch  dis- 
charge classified  within  a  diagnosis-related 
group  the  Secretary  shall  establish  for  the 
fiscal  year  a  national  DRG  prospective  pay- 
ment rate  and  shall  establish  a  regional 
DRO  prosj)ective  payment  rate,  for  each 
region,  each  of  which  is  equal— 

"(i)  for  hospitals  located  in  an  urban  area 
in  the  United  States  or  that  region  respec- 
tiv^y,  to  the  product  of— 

"(1/  the  average  standardized  amount 
(computed  under  subparagraph  (A/,  reduced 
under  subparagraph  (B/,  and  adjusted 
under  subparagraph  (C//  for  the  fiscal  year 
for  hospitals  located  in  an  urban  area  in  the 
United  States  or  that  region,  and 

"(11/  the  weighting  factor  (determined 
under  paragraph  (4/(B//  for  that  diagnosis- 
related  group;  and 

"(ii/  for  hospitals  located  in  a  rural  area 
in  the  United  States  or  that  region  (respec- 
tively/, to  the  product  of— 

"(1/  the  average  standardized  amount 
(computed  under  subparagraph  (A/,  reduced 
under  subparagraph  (B/,  and  adjusted 
under  subparagraph  (C//  for  the  fiscal  year 
for  hospitals  located  <n  a  rural  area  in  the 
United  States  or  that  region,  and 

"(11/  the  weighting  factor  (determined 
under  paragraph  (4/(B//  for  that  diagnosis- 
related  group 

"(E/  ADJUSTINO  for   DimRENT  AREA    WAGE 

LEVELS.— The  Secretary  sliall  adjust  the  pro- 
portion (as  estimated  by  the  Secretary  from 
time  to  time/  of  hospitals'  costs  which  are 
attributable  to  wages  and  wage-related 
costs,  of  the  DRG  prospective  payment  rates 
computed  under  subparagraph  (D/  for  area 
differences  in  hospital  wage  levels  by  a 
factor  (established  by  the  Secretary/  reflect- 
ing the  relative  hospital  wage  level  in  the  ge- 
ographic area  of  the  hospital  compared  to 
the  national  average  hospital  wage  level 

"(4/(A/  The  Secretary  shaU  establish  a 
classification  of  inpatient  hospital  dis- 
charges by  diagnosis-related  groups  and  a 
methodology  for  classifying  specific  hospital 
discharges  within  these  groups. 

"(B/  For  each  such  diagnosis-related 
group  the  Secretary  shall  assign  an  appro- 
priate loeighting  factor  which  reflects  the 
relative  hospital  resources  used  with  respect 
to  discharges  classified  within  that  group 
compared  to  discharges  classified  within 
other  groups. 

"(C/  The  Secretary  shall  adjust  the  classifi- 
cations and  weighting  factors  estaUished 
under  subparagraphs  (A/  and  (B/,  for  dis- 
charges in  fiscal  year  1986  and  at  least  every 


four  fiscal  years  thereafter,  to  reflect 
changes  in  treatment  patterns,  technology, 
and  other  factors  which  may  change  the  rel- 
ative use  of  hospital  resources. 

"(D/  The  Commission  (established  under 
subsection  (e/(2//  shall  consult  iDith  and 
make  recommendations  to  the  Secretary 
with  respect  to  the  need  for  adjustmenU 
under  subparagraph  (C/,  based  upon  its 
evaltMtion  of  scientific  evidence  with  re- 
spect to  new  practices,  including  the  use  of 
new  technologies  and  treatment  modalities. 
The  Commission  shaU  report  to  the  Congress 
with  respect  to  its  evaluation  of  any  adjust- 
ments made  by  the  Secretary  under  sut>para- 
gratOi  (C/. 

"(S/(A/(i/  The  Secretary  shaU  provide  for 
an  additional  payment  for  a  subsection  (d/ 
hospital  for  any  discharge  in  a  diagnosis-re- 
lated group,  the  length  of  stay  of  which  ex- 
ceeds the  mean  length  of  stay  for  discharges 
iDithin  that  group  by  a  fixed  number  of  days, 
or  exceeds  such  mean  length  of  stay  by  some 
fixed  number  of  standard  deviations,  which- 
ever is  the  fewer  number  of  days. 

"(ii/  For  cases  which  are  not  included  in 
clause  a/,  a  subsection  (d/  hospital  may  re- 
quest additional  payments  in  any  case 
where  charges,  adjusted  to  cost,  exceed  a 
fixed  multiple  of  the  applicable  DRG  pro- 
spective payment  rate,  or  exceed  such  other 
fixed  dollar  amount,  whictiever  is  greater. 

"(Hi/  The  amount  of  such  additional  pay- 
ment under  clauses  (i/  and  (ii/  shall  be  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  and  shall  approxi- 
mate the  marginal  cost  of  care  beyond  the 
cutoff  point  applicable  under  clause  (i/  or 

"(iv/  The  total  amount  of  the  additional 
payments  made  under  this  subparagraph  for 
discharges  in  a  fiscal  year  muy  not  be  less 
than  5  percent  nor  more  than  6  percent  of 
the  total  payments  projected  or  estimated  to 
be  made  based  on  DRG  prospective  payment 
rates  for  discharges  in  that  year. 

"(B/  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  an  ad- 
ditional payment  aTiuyunt  for  subsection  (d/ 
hospitals  urith  indirect  costs  of  medical  edu- 
cation, in  an  amount  computed  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  adjustment  for  such  costs 
under  regulations  (in  effect  as  of  January  1, 
1983/  under  subsection  (a/(2/,  except  that  in 
the  computation  under  this  sul>paragraph 
the  Secretary  shall  use  an  educational  ad- 
justment factor  equal  to  twice  the  factor 
provided  under  such  regulations. 

"(C/(i/  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for 
such  exceptions  and  adjustments  to  the  pay- 
ment amounts  established  under  this  sut>sec- 
tion  as  the  Secretary  deems  appropriate  to 
take  into  account  the  special  needs  of  re- 
gional and  national  referral  centers  (includ- 
ing those  hospitals  of  500  or  more  beds  locat- 
ed in  rural  areas/,  and  of  public  or  other 
hospitals  that  serve  a  significantly  dispro- 
portionate number  of  patients  who  have  low 
income  or  are  entitled  to  benefits  under  part 
A  of  thU  title. 

"(ii/  With  respect  to  a  sul>section  (d/  hos- 
pital which  is  a  'sole  community  tiospital', 
payment  under  paragraph  (1/(A/  for  any 
cost  reporting  period  or  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning on  or  after  Octot>er  1,  1984,  shall  be  de- 
termined under  the  formula  provided  in 
clatise  (i)  of  that  paragraph  (except  that  any 
reference  to  paragraph  (2/  shall  be  deemed, 
for  this  purpose,  a  reference  to  paragraph 
(3//.  In  the  case  of  a  sole  community  hospi- 
tal that  experiences,  in  a  cost  reporting 
period  (beginning  on  or  after  October  /, 
1983.  and  before  October  1,  1986/  compared 
to  the  previous  cost  reporting  period,  a  de- 
crease of  more  than  5  percent  in  its  total 
number  of  inpatient  cases  due  to  circum- 


stances beyond  its  control,  the  Secretary 
shall  provide  for  such  adjustment  to  the  pay- 
ment amounts  under  this  subsection  as  may 
be  necessary  to  fully  compensate  the  hospi- 
tal for  the  fixed  costs  it  incurs  in  the  period 
in  providing  inpatient  hospital  services,  in- 
cluding the  reasonable  cost  of  maintaining 
necessary  core  staff  and  services.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  sultparagraph,  the  term  'sole 
community  hospital'  mearu  a  hospital  that, 
bv  reason  of  factors  such  as  isolated  loca- 
tion, weather  conditions,  travel  conditions, 
or  absence  of  other  hospitals  (as  determined 
by  the  Secretary/,  is  the  sole  source  of  inpa- 
tient hospital  services  reasonably  available 
to  individuals  in  a  geographical  area  who 
are  entitled  to  benefits  under  part  A. 

"(Hi/  The  Secretary  shall  provide  by  regu- 
lation for  such  other  exceptions  and  adjust- 
ments to  such  payment  aynounts  under  this 
subsection  as  the  Secretary  deems  appropri- 
ate (including  exceptions  and  adjustments 
that  may  be  appropriate  with  respect  to  hos- 
pitals involved  extensively  in  treatment  for 
and  research  on  cancer/. 

"(iv/  The  Secretary  may  provide  for  such 
adjustments  to  the  payment  amounts  under 
this  subsection  as  the  Secretary  deems  ap- 
propriate to  take  into  account  the  unique 
circumstances  of  hospitals  located  in  Alaska 
and  Hawait 

"(D/(i/  The  Secretary  shall  estimate  the 
amount  of  reimbursement  made  for  services 
described  in  section  1862(a/(14/  with  respect 
to  which  payment  was  made  under  part  B 
in  the  base  reporting  periods  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (2/(A/  and  unth  respect  to  which 
payment  is  no  longer  t>eing  made. 

"(ii/  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  an  ad- 
justment to  the  payment  for  sut>section  (d/ 
hospitals  in  each  fiscal  year  so  as  appropri- 
ately to  reflect  the  net  amount  descrH>ed  in 
clause  a/. 

"(6/  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  publi- 
cation in  the  Federal  Register,  on  or  before 
the  September  1  before  each  fiscal  year  (be- 
ginning with  fiscal  year  1984/,  of  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  methodology  and  data  used  in 
computing  the  adjusted  DRG  prospective 
payment  rates  under  this  subsection,  includ- 
ing any  adjustments  required  under  siU>sec- 
tion  (e/(l/(B/. 

"(7/  There  shall  be  no  administrative  or 
judicial  review  under  section  1878  or  other- 
wise of — 

"(A/  the  determination  of  the  requirement, 
or  the  proportional  amount,  of  any  adjust- 
ment effected  pursuant  to  subsection  (e/(l/, 
and 

"(B/  the  establishment  of  diagnosis-related 
groups,  of  the  methodology  for  the  classifica- 
tion of  discharges  within  such  groups,  and 
of  the  appropriate  weighting  factors  thereof 
under  paragraph  (4/. 

"(e/(l/(A/  For  cost  reporting  periods  of 
hospitals  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1984  or 
fiscal  year  1985,  the  Secretary  shall  provide 
for  such  proportional  adjustment  in  the  ap- 
plicable percentage  increase  (otherwise  ap- 
plicable to  the  periods  under  subsection 
(b/(3/(B//  as  may  be  necessary  to  assure 
that- 

"(V  the  aggregate  payment  amounts  other- 
toise  provided  under  subjection 
(d/(l/(A/(i/(I/  for  that  fiscal  year  for  operat- 
ing costs  of  inpatient  hospital  services  of 
hospitals  (excluding  payments  made  under 
section  1866(a/(l/(F//. 
are  not  greater  or  less  than— 

"(ii)  the  target  percentage  (as  defined  in 
subsection  (d/(l/(C//  of  the  payment 
amounts  which  would  have  been  payable  for 
such  services  for  those  same  hospitals  for 


that  fiscal  year  under  this  section  under  the 
law  as  in  effect  before  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Social  Security  Act  Amendments 
of  1983  (excluding  payments  made  under 
section  1866(a/(l/(F//;  except  that  the  ad- 
justment made  under  this  subparagraph 
shall  apply  ortly  to  subsection  (d/  hospitals 
and  shall  not  apply  for  purposes  of  making 
computations  under  subsection  (d)(2)(B)(ii/ 
or  subsection  (d/(3/(A/. 

"(B/  For  discharges  occurring  in  fiscal 
year  1984  or  fiscal  year  1985,  the  Secretary 
shall  provide  under  subsections  (d/(2/(F/ 
and  (d)(3/(C/  for  such  equal  proportional 
adjustment  in  each  of  the  average  standard- 
ized arnounts  otherwise  computed  for  that 
fiscal  year  as  may  be  necessary  to  assure 
that- 

"(i/  the  aggregate  payment  amounts  other- 
wise provided  under  subsection 
(d)(l)(A/(i/(II/  and  (d/(S/ for  that  fiscal  year 
for  operating  costs  of  inpatient  hospital 
services  of  hospitals  (excluding  payments 
made  under  section  1866(a/(l/(F//, 

are  not  greater  or  less  than— 

"(ii/  the  DRG  percentage  (as  defined  in 
subsection  (d/(l/(C//  of  the  payment 
amounts  v>hich  would  have  l>een  payable  for 
such  services  for  those  same  hospitals  for 
that  fiscal  year  under  this  section  under  the 
law  as  in  effect  before  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Social  Security  Act  Amendment 
of  1983  (excluding  payments  made  under 
section  1866(a)(l/(F//. 

"(2/  The  Director  of  the  Congressional 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment  (hereafter 
in  this  subsection  referred  to  as  the  'Direc- 
tor' and  the  'Office',  respectively/  shall  pro- 
vide for  appointment  of  a  Prospective  Pay- 
ment Assessment  Commission  (hereafter  in 
this  suttsection  referred  to  as  the  'Commis- 
sion'/, to  be  composed  of  independent  ex- 
perts selected  by  the  Director.  In  addition  to 
carrying  out  its  functions  under  subsection 
(d/(4/(D/,  the  Commission  shall  review  the 
applicable  percentage  increase  factor  de- 
scribed in  sut>section  (b/(3/(B/  and  make 
recommendations  to  the  Secretary  on  the  ap- 
propriate percentage  change  which  should 
be  effected  for  hospital  inpatient  discharges 
under  subsections  (b/  and  (d/  for  fiscal  years 
beginning  with  fiscal  year  1986.  In  making 
its  recommendations,  the  Commission  shall 
ta/ce  into  account  changes  in  the  hospital 
market-basket  described  in  subsection 
(b/(3/(B/,  hospital  productivity,  technologi- 
cal and  scientific  advances,  the  quality  of 
health  care  provided  in  hospitals  (including 
the  quality  and  skill  level  of  professional 
nursing  required  to  maintain  quality  care/, 
and  long-term  cost-effectiveness  in  the  pro- 
vision of  inpatient  hospital  services. 

"(3)  The  Commission,  not  later  than  the 
April  1  before  the  beginning  of  each  fiscal 
year  (beginning  with  fiscal  year  1986),  shall 
report  its  recommendations  to  the  Secretary 
on  an  appropriate  change  factor  which 
should  be  used  (instead  of  the  applicable 
percentage  increase  described  in  subsection 
(b/(3/(B//  for  inpatient  hospital  services  for 
discharges  in  that  fiscal  year. 

"(4/  Taking  into  consideration  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  determine  for  each  fiscal  year  (be- 
ginning with  fiscal  year  1986/  the  percent- 
age change  which  toill  apply  for  purposes  of 
this  section  as  the  applicable  percentage  in- 
crease (otherwise  described  in  subsection 
(b/(3/(B//  for  discharges  in  that  fiscal  year, 
and  which  will  take  into  account  amounts 
necessary  for  t/ie  efficient  and  effective  de- 
livery of  medically  appropriate  and  neces- 
sary care  of  high  quality. 


"(5/  The  Secretary  shall  cause  to  have  pub- 
lished for  public  comment  in  the  Federal 
Register,  not  later  than— 

"(A/  the  June  1  before  each  fiscal  year  (be- 
ginning with  fiscal  year  1986/,  the  Secre- 
tary's proposed  determination  under  para- 
graph (4/ for  that  fiscal  year,  and 

"(B/  the  September  1  before  such  fiscal 
year  after  such  consideration  of  public  com- 
ment on  the  proposal  as  is  feasible  in  the 
time  available,  the  Secretary's  final  determi- 
nation under  such  paragraph  for  that  year. 
The  Secretary  shall  include  in  Oie  publica- 
tion referred  to  in  subparagraph  (A/  for  a 
fiscal  year  the  report  of  the  Commission's 
recommendations  submitted  under  para- 
graph (3/  for  that  fiscal  year. 

"(6/(A/  The  Commission  shall  consist  of  IS 
indiiHdxials.  Members  of  the  Commission 
shall  first  be  appointed  no  later  than  April 
1,  1984,  for  a  term  of  three  years,  except  that 
the  Director  may  provide  initially  for  such 
shorter  terms  as  vHll  insure  tfiat  (on  a  con- 
tinuing basis/  the  terms  of  no  more  than 
seven  members  expire  in  any  one  year. 

"(B/  The  membership  of  the  Commission 
shall  provide  expertise  arid  experience  in  the 
provision  and  financing  of  health  care,  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  physicians  and 
registered  professional  nurses,  employers, 
third  party  payors,  individuals  skilled  in  the 
conduct  and  interpretation  of  biomedical, 
health  services,  and  health  economics  re- 
search, and  individuals  having  expertise  in 
the  research  and  development  of  technologi- 
cal and  scientific  advances  in  health  care. 
The  Director  shall  seek  nominations  from  a 
wide  range  of  groups,  including  but  not  lim- 
ited to— 

"(i/  national  organizations  representing 
physicians,  including  medical  specialty  or- 
ganizatioru  and  registered  professional 
nurses  and  other  skilled  health  profession- 
als; 

"(ii/  national  organizations  representing 
hospitals,  including  teaching  hospitals; 

"(Hi/  national  organizations  representing 
rnanufacturers  of  health  care  products;  and' 

"(iv/  national  organizations  representing 
the  Imsiness  community,  health  benefit  pro- 
grams, labor,  and  the  elderly. 

"(C/  Subject  to  such  review  as  the  Office 
deems  necessary  to  assure  the  efficient  ad- 
ministration of  the  Commission,  the  Com- 
mission may— 

"(i/  employ  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  personnel  (not  to  exceed  25/  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  its  duties; 

"(ii/  seek  such  assistance  and  support  as 
may  be  re<ruired  in  the  performance  of  its 
duties  from  appropriate  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies; 

"(Hi/  enter  into  contracts  or  make  other 
arrangements,  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
conduct  of  the  work  of  Uie  Commission; 

"(iv/  make  advance,  progress,  and  other 
payments  which  relate  to  the  work  of  the 
Commission; 

"(v/  provide  transportation  and  subsist- 
ence for  persons  serving  without  compensa- 
tion; and 

"(vi)  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  it  deems  necessary  with  respect  to  the  in- 
ternal organization  and  operation  of  the 
CommissioTL 

"(D)  While  serving  on  the  busiTiess  of  the 
Commission  (including  traveltime),  a 
member  of  the  Commission  shall  be  entitled 
to  compensation  at  the  per  diem  equivalent 
of  the  rate  provided  for  level  IV  of  the  Exec- 
utive Scfiedule  under  section  5315  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code;  and  while  so  serving 
away  from  home  and  his  regular  place  of 
business,  a  member  may  be  allowed  travel 


expenses,  as  authorized  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Commission. 

"(E)  In  order  to  identify  medically  appro- 
priate patterns  of  health  resources  use  in  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  (2),  the  Commis- 
sion shall  collect  and  asseu  information  on 
medical  and  surgical  procedures  and  serv- 
ices, including  information  on  regional 
variations  of  medical  practice  and  lengths 
of  hospitalization  and  on  other  patient-care 
data,  giving  special  attention  to  treatment 
patterns  for  conditioru  which  appear  to  in- 
volve excessively  costly  or  inappropriate 
services  not  adding  to  the  quality  of  care 
provided  In  order  to  assess  ttte  safety,  effi- 
cacy, and  cost-effectiveness  of  new  and  ex- 
isting medical  and  surgical  procedures,  the 
Commission  shall,  in  coordination  to  the 
extent  possible  with  the  Secretary,  collect 
and  assess  factual  information,  giving  spe- 
cial attention  to  the  needs  of  updating  exist- 
ing diagnosis-related  groups,  establishing 
new  diagnosis-related  groups,  and  making 
recommendations  on  relative  weighting  fac- 
tors for  such  groups  to  reflect  appropriate 
differences  in  resource  consumption  in 
delivering  safe,  efficacious,  and  cost-effec- 
tive care.  In  collecting  and  assessing  infor- 
mation, the  Commission  shall— 

"(i/  utilize  existing  information,  both  pub- 
lished and  unpublished,  where  possil^  col- 
lected and  assessed  either  tyy  its  own  staff  or 
under  other  arrangements  made  in  accord- 
ance with  this  paragraph; 

"(ii/  carry  out,  or  au>ard  grants  or  con- 
tracts for,  original  research  and  experimen- 
tation, including  clinical  research,  where  ex- 
isting information  is  inadequate  for  the  de- 
velopment of  useful  and  valid  guidelijies  by 
the  Commission;  and 

"(Hi/  adopt  procedures  allowing  any  inter- 
ested party  to  submit  information  toith  re- 
spect to  medical  and  surgical  procedures 
and  services  (including  new  practices,  such 
as  the  use  of  new  technologies  aiid  treatment 
modalities/,  which  information  the  Commis- 
sion shall  consider  in  making  reports  and 
recommendations  to  the  Secretary  and  Con- 
gress. 

"(F/  The  Commission  shall  have  access  to 
such  relevant  information  and  data  as  may 
be  available  from  appropriate  Federal  agen- 
cies and  shall  assure  ttiat  its  actimties,  espe- 
cially the  conduct  of  original  research  and 
medical  studies,  are  coordinated  with  the 
activities  of  Federal  agencies. 

"(0/(i)  The  Office  shall  report  annually  to 
the  Congress  on  the  functioning  and 
progress  of  the  Commission  and  on  the 
status  of  the  assessment  of  medical  proce- 
dures ond  services  by  the  Commission. 

"(ii)  The  Office  shall  have  unrestricted 
access  to  all  deliberations,  records,  and  data 
of  the  Commission,  immediately  upon  its  re- 
<iuest 

"(Hi)  In  order  to  carry  out  its  duties  under 
this  paragraph,  the  Office  is  authorized  to 
expend  reasonable  and  necessary  funds  as 
mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  Office  and  the 
Commission  The  Office  shall  be  reimbursed 
for  such  funds  by  the  Commission  from  the 
appropriations  made  with  respect  to  the 
Commission. 

"(H)  The  Commission  shall  be  subject  to 
periodic  audit  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office. 

"(I)(i)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph. 

"(ii)  Eighty-five  percent  of  such  appro- 
priation shall  be  payable  from  the  Federal 
Hospital  iTisurance  Trust  Fund,  and  15  per- 
cent of  such  appropriaHon  shall  be  payable 
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frxm  the  Federal  Supplementarv  Medical  In- 
surance TruMt  Fund. ". 

"(f)(Jf  The  Secretary  shall  viaintain,  for  a 
period  ending  not  earlier  than  September  30, 
1989,  a  system  for  the  reporting  of  costs  of 
hospitals  receiving  payments  computed 
under  sut>section  (d). 

"(2)  If  the  Secretary  determines,  based 
upon  information  supplied  by  a  utUization 
and  guality  control  peer  revievj  organiza- 
tion under  part  B  of  title  XI,  that  a  hospi- 
tal, in  order  to  circumvent  the  payment 
method  established  under  subsection  <b>  or 
(d)  of  this  section,  has  taken  an  action  that 
results  in  the  admission  of  individuals  enti- 
tled to  benefits  under  part  A  unnecessarily, 
unnecessary  multiple  admissions  of  the 
same  such  individiials,  or  other  inappropri- 
ate medical  or  other  practices  with  respect 
to  such  individuals,  the  Secretary  may— 

"(A)  deny  payment  (in  whole  or  in  part) 
under  part  A  ufith  respect  to  inpatient  hos- 
provided  with  respect  to  such 
sary  admission  (or  subseguent 
I  of  the  same  indiiridualf,  or 
{ reguire  the  hospital  to  take  other  cor- 
1  action  necessary  to  prevent  or  cor- 
I  inappropriate  practice. 
The  provisions  of  paragraphs  (Z),  <3), 
and  (4)  of  section  1862(dJ  shall  apply  to  de- 
terminations under  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection  in  the  same  manner  as  they 
apply  to  determinations  made  under  section 
1862(dJ(l). 

"(g)(1)  If  the  Congress  does  not  enact  legis- 
lation, after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  subsection  and  before  October  1,  1988, 
respecting  the  payment  under  this  title  for 
capital-related  costs  for  inpatient  hospital 
services,  no  payment  may  be  made  under 
this  title  for  capital-related  costs  of  capital 
expenditures  (as  defined  in  section  1122(g) 
and  except  as  provided  in  section  1122(})) 
for  inpatient  hospital  services  in  a  State, 
which  expenditures  are  obligated  after  Sep- 
tember 30,  1986,  unless  the  StaU  has  an 
agreement  viith  the  Secretary  under  section 
1122(b)  and  under  the  agreement  the  State 
has  recommended  approval  of  the  capital  ex- 
penditures. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  that  the 
amount  which  is  alloumble,  with  respect  to 
reasonable  costs  of  inpatient  hospital  serv- 
ices for  which  payment  may  be  made  under 
this  title,  for  a  return  on  equity  capital  for 
hospitals  shall,  for  cost  reporting  periods  be- 
ginning  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection,  be  egual  to  amounts 
otherwise  allowable  under  regulations  in 
effect  on  March  1,  1983,  except  that  the  rate 
of  return  to  be  recognized  shall  be  egiuU  to 
the  average  of  the  rates  of  interest,  for  each 
of  the  months  any  part  of  which  is  included 
in  the  reporting  period,  on  obligatiojis 
issued  for  purchase  by  the  Federal  Hospital 
Insurance  Trust  Fund. ". 

(f)  Section  1862(a)(1)  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(B)  or  (C)"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "(B),  (C),  or  (D)"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (B); 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  of  subparagraph  (C)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  "and";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  suttparagraph: 

"(D)  in  the  case  of  clinical  care  items  and 
services  provided  xoith  the  concurrence  of 
the  Secretary  and  with  respect  to  research 
and  experimentation  conducted  by,  or  under 
contract  udth,  the  Prospective  Payment  As- 
sessment Commission  or  the  Secretary, 
u^ich  are  not  reasonable  and  necessary  to 


carry     out     the     purposes     of     section 
1886(e)(6):". 

(g)  In  determining  whether  a  hospital  it  in 
an  urban  or  rural  area  for  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 1886(d)  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
shall  classify  any  hospital  located  in  New 
England  as  being  located  in  an  urban  area 
if  such  hospital  was  classified  as  being  lo- 
cated in  an  urban  area  under  the  Standard 
Metropolitan  Statistical  Area  system  of  clas- 
sification in  effect  in  1979. 

COSFORMINQ  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  602.  (a)  Section  llS3(b)(2)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended  tni  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(C)  The  twelve-month  period  referred  to 
in  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  deemed  to 
begin  not  later  than  October  1983. ". 

fb)  Sections  1814(g)  and  183S(e)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  are  each  amended  by  in- 
serting "(or  would  be  if  section  1886  did  not 
apply)"  after  "section  186(v)(l)(D)". 

(c)  Section  1814(h)(2)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  reasonable 
costs  for  such  services"  and  inseriing  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  amount  that  would  be  payable 
for  such  services  under  subsection  (b)  and 
section  1886". 

(d)(1)  The  matter  in  section 
1861(v)(l)(0)(i)  of  such  Act  following  sub- 
clause (III)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "on 
the  basis  of  the  reasonable  cost  of'  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "the  amount  other- 
wise payable  under  pari  A  rcith  respect  to". 

(2)  Section  1861(v)(2)(A)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "an  amount  egual 
to  the  reasonable  cost  of  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "the  amount  that  would  be 
taken  into  account  with  respect  to". 

(3)  Section  1861(v)(2)(B)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  equivalent  of 
the  reasonable  cost  of". 

(4)  Section  1861(v)(3)  of  sttch  Act  is 
amended  frv  striking  out  "the  reasonable 
cost  of  such  bed  and  board  furnished  in 
semiprivate  accommodations  (determined 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (1))"  and  inseriing 
in  lieu  thereof  "the  amount  otherwise  pay- 
able under  this  title  for  such  bed  and  board 
furnished  in  semiprivate  accommodations. ". 

(e)  Section  1862(a)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (12), 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (13)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
":  or",  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(14)  which  are  other  than  physicians' 
services  (as  defined  in  regulations  specifi- 
cally for  purposes  of)  and  which  are  fur- 
nished to  an  individual  who  is  an  inpatient 
of  a  hospital  by  on  entity  other  than  the  hos- 
pital, unless  the  services  are  furnished  under 
arrangements  (as  defined  in  section 
1861(w)(l))  xoith  the  entity  made  by  the  hos- 
pital". 

(f)(1)  Section  1866(a)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
sut»paragraph  (D), 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (E),  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subparagraphs: 

"(F)  in  the  case  of  hospitals  which  protHde 
inpatient  hospital  services  for  which  pay- 
ment may  be  made  under  sultsection  (c)  or 
(d)  of  section  1886,  to  maintain  an  agree- 
ment udth  a  utilization  and  quality  control 
peer  review  organization  (if  there  is  such  an 
organization  which  has  a  contract  with  the 


Secretary  under  pari  B  of  title  XI  for  the 
area  in  which  the  hospital  is  located)  under 
u^ich  the  organization  uHll  perform  func- 
tions under  that  part  with  respect  to  the 
review  of  the  validity  of  diagnostic  informa- 
tion provided  by  such  hospital,  the  com- 
pleteness, adequacy,  and  quality  of  care  pro- 
vided, the  appropriateness  of  admissions 
and  discharges,  and  the  appropriateneu  of 
care  provided  for  which  additional  pay- 
ments are  sought  under  section  1886(d)(S), 
with  respect  to  inpatient  hospital  services 
for  which  payment  may  be  made  under  part 
A  Of  thU  titU  (and  for  purposes  of  payment 
under  thU  title,  the  cost  of  such  agreement 
to  the  hospital  shall  be  considered  a  cost  in- 
curred by  such  hospital  in  providing  inpa- 
tient services  under  part  A,  and  (i)  shall  be 
paid  directly  by  the  Secretary  to  such  orga- 
nization on  t>ehalf  of  such  hospital  in  ac- 
cordance urith  a  rate  per  review  establisfied 
by  the  Secretary,  (ii)  shall  b«  transferred 
from  the  Trust  Fund,  without  regard  to 
amounts  appropriated  in  advance  in  appro- 
priation Acts,  in  the  same  manner  as  trans- 
fers are  made  for  payment  for  services  pro- 
vided directly  to  t>eneficiaries,  (Hi)  shall  be 
not  less  than  an  amount  which  reflects  the 
rates  per  review  established  in  fiscal  year 
1982  for  tmth  direct  and  administrative 
costs  (adjusted  for  inflation),  and  (iv)  shall 
not  be  less  in  the  aggregate  for  a  fiscal  year 
than  the  aggregate  amount  expended  in 
fiscal  year  1982  for  direct  and  administra- 
tive costs  (adjusted  for  inflation); 

"(G)  in  the  case  of  hospitals  which  provide 
inpatient  hospital  services  for  which  pay- 
ment may  be  made  under  subsection  (b)  or 
(d)  of  section  1886,  not  to  charge  any  iTidi- 
vidual  or  any  other  person  for  inpatient 
hospital  services  for  which  such  individual 
would  be  entitled  to  have  payment  made 
under  part  A  but  for  a  denial  or  reduction  of 
payments  under  section  1886(f),  and 

"(H)  in  the  case  of  hospitals  which  provide 
inpatient  hospital  services  for  which  pay- 
ment may  be  made  under  this  title,  to  have 
all  items  and  services  (other  than  physi- 
cians' services  as  defined  in  regulations  for 
purposes  of  section  1862(a)(14))  (i)  that  are 
furnished  to  an  individual  who  is  an  inpa- 
tient of  the  hospital,  and  (ii)  for  which  the 
individual  is  entitled  to  have  payment  made 
under  this  title,  furnished  by  the  hospital  or 
otherwise  under  arrangements  (as  defined 
in  section  1861  (w)(l))  made  by  the  hospi- 
tal". 

(2)  The  matter  in  section  1866(a)(2)(B)(ii) 
of  such  Act  preceding  sul>clause  (I)  is 
amended  by  inserting  "and  except  u)ith  re- 
spect to  inpatient  hospital  costs  unth  respect 
to  which  amounts  are  payable  under  section 
1886(d)"  after  "(except  with  respect  to  emer- 
gency services)". 

(g)  Section  1876(g)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(4)  A  risk-sharing  contract  under  this 
stU>section  may,  at  the  option  of  an  eligible 
organization,  provide  that  ttie  Secretary— 

"(A)  will  reimburse  hospitals  either  for 
payment  amounts  determined  in  accordance 
with  section  1886,  or  for  the  reasonable  cost 
(as  determined  under  section  1861(v))  or  as 
applicable,  of  inpatient  hospital  services 
furnished  to  individuals  enrolled  uiith  such 
organization  pursuant  to  subsection  (d), 
and 

"(B)  tciU  deduct  the  amount  of  such  reim- 
bursement for  payment  which  rcould  other- 
wise be  made  to  such  organization. ". 

(h)(1)  Section  1878(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "and  (except  as  provided 
in  subsection  (g)(2))  any  /lospiCoi  which  re- 


ceives payments  in  amounts  computed 
wider  section  1886(d)  and  which  has  sub- 
mitted such  reports  vjithin  such  time  as  the 
Secretary  may  require  in  order  to  make  pay- 
ment under  such  section  may  obtain  a  hear- 
ing uHth  respect  to  such  payment  try  the 
Board"  after  "stit>section  (h)"  in  the  matter 
before  paragraph  (1), 

(B)  by  inserting  "(i)"  after  "(A)"  in  para- 
graph (1)(A), 

(C)  by  iruerting  "or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (1)(A)  and  by  adding  after  such  para- 
yrapA  the  following  new  clause: 

"(ii)  is  dissatisfied  uHth  a  final  determina- 
tion of  the  Secretary  as  to  the  amount  of  the 
payment  under  section  1886(d),",  and 

(D)  by  striking  out  "(1)(A)"  in  paragraph 
(3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(l)(A)(i). 
or  with  respect  to  appeals  under  paragraph 
(l)(A)(ii),  180  days  after  notice  of  the  Secre- 
tary's final  determination, ". 

(2)(A)  The  last  sentence  of  section 
1878(f)(1)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  "(or,  in  an  action 
brought  jointly  by  several  providers,  the  ju- 
dicial district  in  which  the  greatest  number 
of  such  providers  are  located)  after  "the  ju- 
dicial district  in  which  the  provider  is  locat- 
ed". 

(B)  Section  1878(f)(1)  of  such  Act  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  sentence:  "Any  appeal  to 
the  Board  or  action  for  judicial  review  by 
providers  which  are  under  common  owner- 
ship or  control  must  be  brought  by  such  pro- 
viders as  a  group  with  respect  to  any  matter 
involving  an  issue  common  to  such  provid- 
ers. ". 

(3)  Section  1878(g)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(g)"  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  of  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  The  determinations  and  other  deci- 
sions described  in  section  1886(d)(7)  shall 
not  be  reviewed  by  the  Board  or  tty  any 
court  pursuant  to  an  action  brought  under 
subsection  (f)  or  otherwise  ". 

(4)  The  third  sentence  of  section  1878(h)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "cost  re- 
imbursement" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"payment  of  providers  of  services". 

(i)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
1881(b)(2)(A)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "or  section  1886  (if  applicable)" 
after  "section  1861  (v)". 

(j)  Section  1887(a)(1)(B)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  t>y  inserting  "or  on  the  Imses  de- 
scribed in  section  1886"  after  "on  a  reasona- 
ble cost  basis". 

(k)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  may,  for  any  cost  reporting  period 
Ixginning  prior  to  October  1,  1986,  waive 
the  requirements  of  sections  1862(a)(14)  and 
1866(a)(1)(H)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  in 
the  case  of  a  hospital  which  has  followed  a 
practice,  since  prior  to  October  1,  1982,  of 
allowing  direct  billing  under  part  B  of  title 
XVIII  of  such  Act  for  services  (other  than 
physician  services)  so  extensively,  that  im- 
mediate compliance  with  those  requirements 
U)ould  threaten  the  stability  of  patient  care. 
Any  such  waiver  shaU  provide  that  such  trill- 
ing may  continue  to  be  made  under  part  B 
of  such  title  but  that  the  payments  to  such 
hospital  under  part  A  of  such  title  shall  be 
reduced  tni  the  amount  of  the  billings  for 
such  services  under  part  B  of  such  title.  If 
such  a  rcaiver  is  granted,  at  the  end  of  the 
waiver  period  the  Secretary  may  provide  for 
such  methods  of  payments  under  part  A  as  is 
appropriate,  given  the  organizational  struc- 
ture of  the  institution. 

(I)  Effective  October  1,  1984,  section 
1866(a)(1)  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  as 
amended  by  subsection  (f)(1)  of  this  section, 
is  further  amended— 


(1)  by  striking  out  "(if  there  is  such  an  or- 
ganization" in  subparagraph  (F)  ond  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(voith  an  organization",  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
sentence:  "In  the  case  of  a  hospital  which 
has  an  agreement  in  effect  unth  an  organi- 
zation described  in  subparagraph  (F),  which 
organization's  contract  unth  the  Secretary 
under  part  B  of  title  XI  termiruUes  on  or 
ajter  October  1,  1984.  the  hospital  shall  not 
be  determined  to  be  out  of  compliance  with 
the  requirement  of  such  subparagraph 
during  the  six  month  period  beginning  on 
the  date  of  the  termination  of  that  con- 
tract". 

REPORTS,  EXPERIMENTS,  AND  DEMONSTRATION 
PROJECTS 

Sec.  603.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  (hereinafter  in  this 
title  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  shall 
study,  develop,  and  report  to  the  Congress 
urithin  18  months  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  on  the  method  and  propos- 
als for  legislation  by  which  capital-related 
costs,  such  as  return  on  net  equity,  associat- 
ed with  inpatient  hospital  services  can  be 
included  within  the  prospective  payment 
amounts  computed  under  section  1886(d)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act 

(2)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  study  and  report 
annvxUly  to  the  Congress  at  the  end  of  each 
year  (beginning  with  1984  and  ending  with 
1987)  on  the  impact,  of  Vie  payment  method- 
ology under  section  1886(d)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  during  the  previous  year,  classes 
of  hospitals,  beneficiaries,  and  other  payors 
for  inpatient  hospital  services,  and  other 
promders  and,  in  pariicular,  on  the  impact 
of  computing  ORG  prospective  payment 
rates  by  census  division,  rather  than  exclu- 
siiiely  on  a  national  bom.  Each  such  report 
shall  include  such  recommendations  for 
such  changes  in  legislation  as  the  Secretary 
deems  appropriate. 

(B)  During  fiscal  year  1984,  the  Secretary 
shall  begin  the  collection  of  data  necessary 
to  compute  the  amount  of  physician  charges 
attributable,  by  diagnosis-related  groups,  to 
physicians'  services  furnished  to  inpatients 
of  hospitals  whose  discharges  are  classified 
within  those  groups.  The  Secretary  shall  in- 
clude a  report  to  Congress  in  198S  recom- 
mendations on  the  advisability  and  feasibil- 
ity of  providing  for  determining  the  amount 
of  the  payments  for  physicians'  services  fur- 
nished to  hospital  inpatients  tmsed  on  the 
ORG  type  classification  of  the  discharges  of 
those  inpatients,  and  legislative  recommen- 
dations thereon. 

(C)  In  the  annual  report  to  Congress  under 
subparagraph  (A)  for  198S,  the  Secretary 
shall  include  the  results  of  studies  on— 

(i)  the  feasilnlity  and  impact  of  eliminat- 
ing or  phasing  out  separate  urban  and  rural 
DRG  prosective  payment  rates  under  para- 
graph (3)  of  section  1886(d)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act; 

(ii)  whether  and  the  method  under  which 
hospitals,  not  paid  based  on  amounts  deter- 
mined under  such  section,  can  be  paid  for 
inpatient  hospital  services  on  a  pros]>ective 
basis  as  under  such  section; 

(Hi)  the  appropriateness  of  the  factors 
used  under  paragraph  (S)(A)  of  such  section 
to  compensate  fiospitals  for  the  additional 
expenses  of  outlier  cases  and  the  application 
of  severity  of  illness,  intensity  of  care,  or 
other  modifications  to  the  diagnosis-related 
groups,  and  the  advUability  and  feasibility 
of  providing  for  such  modifications; 

(iv)  the  feasibility  and  desiratrility  of  ap- 
plying the  payment  methodology  under  such 
section  to  payment  by  all  payors  for  inpa- 
tient hospital  services;  and 


(v)  the  impact  of  such  section  on  hospital 
admissions  and  the  feasibility  of  making  a 
volume  adjustment  in  the  DRG  prospective 
payment  rates  or  requiring  preadmission 
certification  in  order  to  minimize  the  incen- 
tive to  increase  admissions. 

Such  report  shall  specifically  include,  with 
respect  to  the  item  described  in  clause  (iv), 
consideration  of  the  extent  of  cost-shifting 
to  non-Federal  payors  and  the  impact  of 
such  cost-shifting  a  health  inntrance  costs 
and  premiums  borne  by  employer*  and  em' 
ployees. 

(D)  In  the  annual  repori  to  Congress 
under  subparagraph  (A)  for  1986,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  include  tfie  results  of  a  study  ex- 
amining the  overall  impact  of  State  systems 
of  hospital  payment  (either  approved  under 
section  1886(c)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  or 
under  a  waiver  approved  under  section 
402(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1967  or  section  222(a)  of  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1972),  particulaHy  assessing 
such  systems'  impact  not  only  on  the  medi- 
care program  but  also  on  the  medicaid  pro- 
gram, on  payments  and  premiums  under 
private  health  insurance  jOans,  and  on  tax 
expenditures. 

(3)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  complete  a  study 
and  make  legislative  recommendations  to 
the  Congress  unth  respect  to  an  equitat>le 
method  of  reimbursing  sole  community  hos- 
pitals which  takes  into  account  their  unique 
vulnerability  to  substantial  variations  in 
occupancy. 

(B)  In  addition,  the  Secretary  shall  exam- 
ine toays  to  coordinate  an  information 
transfer  between  parts  A  and  B  of  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  particular- 
ly with  respect  to  those  cases  where  a  denial 
of  coverage  is  made  under  part  A  of  such 
title,  and  no  adjustment  is  made  in  the  re- 
imbursement to  the  admitting  physician  or 
physicians. 

(C)  The  Secretary  shall  also  report  on  the 
appropriate  treatment  of  uncompensated 
care  costs,  and  adjustments  Uiat  might  be 
appropriate  for  large  teaching  hospitals  lo- 
cated in  rural  areas. 

(D)  The  Secretary  shall  also  report  on  the 
advisability  of  having  hospitals  make  avail- 
able information  on  Uie  cost  of  care  to  pa- 
tients financed  by  both  public  programs  and 
private  payors. 

(E)  The  studies  and  reports  described  in 
this  paragraph  shaU  be  completed  and  sub- 
mitted not  later  than  April  1,  198S. 

(4)  The  Secretary  shall  complete  a  study 
and  make  recommendations  to  the  Congress, 
txfore  April  1,  1984,  with  respect  to  a 
method  for  including  hospitals  located  out- 
side of  the  fifty  States  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia under  a  prospective  payment  system. 

(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2),  the  amendments  made  by  this  title  shall 
not  affect  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  to 
develop,  carry  out,  or  continue  experiments 
and  demonstration  projects. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  that,  upon 
the  request  of  a  State  which  has  a  demon- 
stration project  (or  upon  the  request  of  a 
party  to  demonstration  project  agreement) 
for  payment  of  hospitals  under  title  XVIII 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  approved  under 
section  402(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1967  or  section  222(a)  of  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1972,  which  (A)  is 
in  effect  as  of  March  1,  1983,  and  (B)  was 
entered  into  after  August  1982,  the  terms  of 
the  demonstration  agreement  shall  be  modi- 
fied so  that  ttie  demonstration  project  is  not 
required  to  maintain  the  rate  of  increase  in 
medicare  hospital  costs  in  that  State  below 
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the  national  rate  of  incrwwe  in  medicare 
hoej^iial  cottiL 

leJ  The  Secretary  shaU  approve,  with  ap- 
prxtpriate  terms  and  conditions  as  defined 
by  the  Secretary,  within  30  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  thU  Act— 

ID  the  ritk-shaHna  application  of  On  Lok 
Senior  Health  Services  (according  to  terms 
and  conditions  as  specified  by  the  Secre- 
tary), dated  Jvly  2,  19S2,  for  waivers,  pursu- 
ant to  section  222  of  the  Social  Secunty 
Amendments  of  1972  and  section  402(a)  of 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1967,  of 
certain  re<iuirements  of  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Secunty  Act  over  a  period  of  36 
months  in  order  to  carry  out  a  long-term 
care  demonstrxUion  project,  and 

(2)  the  application  of  the  Department  of 
Health  Services,  State  of  California,  dated 
November  1.  1982,  pursuant  to  section  ItlS 
Of  Die  Social  Security  Act,  for  Oie  waiver  of 
certain  reouirements  of  title  XIX  of  such  Act 
over  a  period  of  36  months  in  order  to  carry 
out  a  denumstration  project  for  capitated 
reirtUmrsement  for  comprehensive  long-term 
care  services  involving  On  Lok  Senior 
Health  Services. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  demon- 
strations with  hospitals  in  areas  toith  criti- 
cal stiortages  of  skilled  nursing  facilities  to 
study  the  feasibility  of  providing  alternative 
systems  of  care  or  methods  of  payment 

EFFECTTVt  DATES 

Skc.  804.  (a)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 602(1)  and  in  paragraph  (2),  the  amend- 
ments made  by  Uie  preceding  provisions  of 
this  title  apply  to  items  and  services  fur- 
nished by  or  under  arrangements  with  a  hos- 
pital beginning  with  its  first  cost  reporting 
period  that  begins  on  or  after  October  1, 
J983.  A  cfiange  in  a  hospital's  cost  reporting 
period  that  has  been  made  after  November 
1982  shall  be  recognized  for  purposes  of  this 
section  otUy  if  the  Secretary  finds  good 
cause  for  that  change. 

(2)  Section  1866(a)(1)(F)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  (as  added  by  section  602(f)(1)(C) 
Of  thU  title),  section  1862(a)(14)  (as  added 
In  section  602(e)(3)  of  thU  title)  and  sec- 
tions 1886(a)(1)  (G)  and  (H)  of  such  Act  (as 
added  by  section  602(f)(1)(C)  of  this  title) 
take  effect  on  October  1. 1983. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  make  an  appropri- 
ate reduction  in  the  payment  amount  under 
section  1886(d)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (as 
amended  by  this  title)  for  any  discharge,  if 
the  admission  has  occurred  before  a  hospi- 
tal's first  cost  reporting  period  that  begins 
after  September  1983,  to  take  into  account 
amounts  payable  under  title  XVIII  of  that 
Act  (as  in  effect  before  Die  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  thU  Act)  for  items  and  services  fur- 
nished before  that  period. 

(c)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  cause  to  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  a  notice  of  the 
interim  final  DRG  prospective  payment 
rates  estai>lished  under  subsection  Id)  of  sec- 
tion 1886  of  the  Soviet  Security  Act  (as 
amended  by  this  title)  no  laUr  than  Septem- 
ber 1,  1983,  and  allow  for  a  period  of  public 
comment  thereon.  Payment  on  the  basis  of 
prospective  rates  shall  become  effective  on 
October  1,  1983,  vnthout  the  necessity  for 
consideration  of  comments  received,  but  the 
Secretary  shall,  by  notice  published  in  the 
Federal  Register,  affirm  or  modify  the 
amounU  tn>  December  31.  1983,  after  consid- 
ering those  comments. 

(2)  A  modification  under  paragraph  (1) 
that  reduces  a  prospective  payment  rate 
shall  apply  only  to  discharges  occurring 
after  30  days  after  the  date  Oie  notice  of  the 
modification  is  published  in  the  Federal 
Register. 
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(3)  Rules  to  implement  subsection  (d)  of 
section  1886  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (as  so 
amended)  sliall  be  established  in  accordance 
with  the  procedure  described  in  this  subsec- 
tion. 

DELAY  IN  PKOVISJON  RELATINQ  TO  HOSPITAL- 
BASED  SKILLED  NURSINO  FACILITIES 

Sec.  605.  (a)  Section  102  of  the  Tax  Eouitv 
and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  of  1982  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "October  1,  1982" 
and  inseriing  in  lieu  thereof  "October  1, 
1983". 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  shall,  prior  to  December  31,  1983, 
complete  a  study  and  report  to  the  Congress 
unth  respect  to  (1)  the  effect  which  the  im- 
plementation of  section  102  of  the  Tax 
Eguity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  of  1982 
iDould  have  on  hospital-based  skilled  nurs- 
ing facilities,  given  the  differences  (if  any) 
in  the  patient  populatioru  served  by  such  fa- 
cilities and  by  community-l>ased  skilled 
nursing  facilities  and  (2)  Oie  impact  on 
skilled  nursing  facilities  of  hospital  prospec- 
tive payment  systems,  and  recommenda- 
tions concerning  payment  of  skilled  nursing 
facilities. 

SHIFT  IN  MEDICARE  PREMIUMS  TO  COINCIDE  WITH 
COST-OF-UVINQ  INCREASE 

Sec  606.  (a)  Section  1839  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  sub- 
sections (a),  (b),  and  (c)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(a)(1)  The  Secretary  shall,  during  Septem- 
ber of  1983  and  of  each  year  thereafter,  de- 
termine the  monthly  actuarial  rate  for  en- 
roUees  age  65  and  over  which  shall  be  appli- 
cabte  for  the  succeeding  calendar  year.  Such 
actuarial  rate  shall  be  the  amount  the  Secre- 
tary estimates  to  6e  necessary  so  that  the  ag- 
gregate amount  for  such  calendar  year  with 
respect  to  those  enroUees  who  have  attained 
retirement  age  vHll  equal  one-half  of  the 
total  of  the  benefits  and  adminUtrative 
costs  which  he  estimates  will  be  payable 
from  the  Federal  Supplementary  Medical  In- 
surance Trust  Fund  for  services  performed 
and  related  administrative  costs  incurred  in 
such  calendar  year  with  respect  to  such  en- 
roUees. In  calculating  Uie  monthly  actuarial 
rate,  the  Secretary  shall  include  an  appro- 
priate amount  for  a  contingency  margiru 

"(2)  The  montfily  premium  of  each  indi- 
vidual enrolled  under  this  part  for  each 
month  after  December  1983  shall,  except  as 
provided  in  subsections  (b)  and  (e),  be  the 
amount  determined  under  paragraph  13). 
"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  during  September 

of  1983  and  of  each  year  thereafter,  deter- 
mine and  promulgate  the  monthly  premium 

applicable  for  individuals  enrolled  under 

this  part  of  Oie  succeeding  calendar  year. 

The  monthly  premium  shall  (except  as  other- 
wise provided  in  subsection  (e))  be  equal  to 

the  smaller  of— 

"(A)  the  monthly  actuarial  rate  for  enroU- 
ees age  65  and  over,  determined  according  to 

paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  for  that 

calendar  year,  or 
"(B)  the  monthly  premium  rate  most  re- 

cenUy  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  under 

this  paragraph,  increased  by  a  percentage 

determined  as  foUows:  The  Secretary  shaU 

ascertain   the  primary  insurance  amount 

computed    undir  section    215(a)(1),    based 

upon  average  indexed  montlUy  earnings  of        ---■  --,..-,.       ,.         . 

%900,    that    applied    to    individuaU    wha~^nd  inKrtxng  m  Ixeu  thereof 

became  eligible  for  and  entitled  to  old-dge     1839(e)". 

insurance  benefits  on  November  1  of  the 

year  before  the  year  of  the  promulgation.  He 

shaU  increase  the  monthly  premium  rate  by 

the  same  percentage  by  which  that  primary 

insurance  amount  is  increased  when,   by 


reason  of  the  law  in  effect  at  the  Hme  the 
promulgation  U  made,  it  is  to  computed  to 
apply  to  those  individuals  for  the  following 
November  1. 

Whenever  the  Secretary  promulgates  the 
dollar  amount  which  shall  be  applicable  as 
the  monthly  premium  for  any  period,  he 
shall,  at  the  time  such  promulgation  is  an- 
nounced, issue  a  public  statement  setting 
forth  the  actuarial  assumptions  and  bases 
employed  by  him  in  arriving  at  the  amount 
of  an  adequate  rate  for  enroUees  who  hax>e 
attained  retirement  age  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (1)  and  the  derivation  of  the  dollar 
amounts  specified  in  this  paragraph. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shaU  also,  during  Sep- 
tember of  1983  and  of  each  year  thereafter, 
determine  the  monthly  actuarial  rate  for 
dUabled  enroUees  under  age  65  u^ich  shaU 
be  applicable  for  the  succeeding  calendar 
year.  Such  actuarial  rate  shaU  be  the 
amount  the  Secretary  estimates  to  6e  neces- 
sary so  that  the  aggregate  amount  for  such 
calendar  year  with  respect  to  disabled  en- 
roUees under  age  65  wiU  equal  one-half  of 
the  total  of  the  t>enefits  and  administrative 
costs  which  he  estimates  wiU  be  payable 
from  the  Federal  Supplementary  Medical  In- 
surance Trust  Fund  for  services  performed 
and  related  administrative  costs  incurred  in 
such  calendar  year  with  respect  to  such  en- 
roUees. In  calculating  the  monthly  actuarial 
rate  under  this  paragraph,  the  Secretary 
shaU  include  an  appropriate  amount  for  a 
contingency  margin. ". 

(2)  Subsections  (d),  (e),  (f),  and  (g)  of  sec- 
tion 1839  of  such  Act  are  redesignated  as 
subsections  (b),  (c),  (d),  and  (e),  respectively. 
(3)(A)  Section  1839(b)  of  such  Act  (as  so  re- 
designated) is  amended  by  strUcing  out  "sub- 
section (b),  (c).  or  (g)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
ttiereof  "sul>section  (a)  or  (e)". 

(B)  Section  1839(d>  of  such  Act  (as  so  re- 
designated) is  amended  by  striking  out 
"purposes  of  subsection  (c)"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "purposes  of  sul>section  (c)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "purposes  of 
subsection  (b)". 

(C)  Section  1839(e)  of  such  Act  (as  so  re- 
designated) is  amended  by  striking  out  "sub- 
section (c)"  and  "subsection  (c)(1)"  and  by 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "subsection  (a)" 
and  "subsection  (a)(1)",  respectively. 

(D)  Section  1818(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "subsection  (c)  of  section 
1839"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "subsec- 
tion (a)  of  section  1839". 

(E)  Section  1843(d)(1)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "unthout  any  in- 
crease under  subsection  (c)  thereof  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "without  any  increase 
under  subsection  (b)  thereof'. 

(F)  Section  1844(a)(l)(A)(i)  of  such  Act  U 
amended— 

(i)  fry  striking  out  "1839(c)(1)"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "1839(a)(1)":  and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "1839(c)(3)  or  1839(g)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1839(a)(3)  or 
1839(e)". 

(G)  Section  1844(a)(l)(B)(i)  of  such  Act  U 
amended— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "1839(c)(4)"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "1839(a)(4)";  and 
(ii)  by  striking  out  "1839(c)(3)  or  1839(g)" 

•1839(a)(3)  or 
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(H)  Section  1876(a)(5)  of  such  Act  U 
amended— 

(i)  in  subparagraph  (A)(ii)  by  striking  out 
"183d(c)(l)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"1839(a)(1)":  and 


(ii)  in  subparagraph  (B)(iV,  by  striking 
out  "1839(e)(4)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "1839(a)(4)". 

(bJ  Section  t818(d)(2)  of  such  Act  U 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "during  the  last  calen- 
dar quarter  of  each  year,  beginning  in 
1973, "  in  the  first  sentence  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "during  the  next  to  last  calendar 
quarter  of  each  year"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "the  12-month  period 
commencing  July  1  of  the  next  year"  in  the 
first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"the  following  calendar  year";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "for  such  next  year"  in 
the  second  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "for  that  foUowing  calendar  year". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  premiums  for  months  begin- 
ning with  January  1984,  and  for  months 
after  June  1983  and  before  January  1984— 

(1)  the  monthly  premiums  under  part  A 
and  under  part  B  of  title  X  VIII  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  for  individuals  enrolled  under 
each  respective  part  shaU  be  the  monthly 
premium  under  that  part  for  the  month  of 
June  1983,  and 

(2)  the  amount  of  the  Government  contri- 
butions under  section  1844(a)(1)  of  such  Act 
shall  be  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  actuar- 
ity  adequate  rate  which  would  have  been  in 
effect  under  part  B  of  title  XVIII  of  such  Act 
for  such  months  without  regard  to  the 
amendments  made  try  this  section,  tmt  using 
the  amount  of  the  premium  in  effect  for  the 
month  of  June  1983. 

SECTION  1122  AMENDMENTS 

Sec  607.  (a)  Section  1122(c)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "the 
Federal  Hospital  Insurance  Trust  Fund" 
and  inserting  "the  general  fund  in  the 
Tivasury". 

(b)(1)  Section  1122(g)  of  such  Act  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "8100,000"  the  first 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "$600,000  (or  such  lesser  amount  as  the 
State  may  establish)",  and 

(B)  by  strilcing  out  "8100,000"  the  second 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "the  dollar  amount  specified  in  clause 
(1)". 

(2)  Section  1861(e)(2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  strilcing  out  "8100,000"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "8600,000  (or  such 
lesser  amount  as  may  be  established  by  the 
State  under  section  1122(g)(1)  in  which  the 
hospital  is  located)". 

(c)  Section  1122  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUovoing: 

"(j)  A  capital  expenditure  made  by  or  on 
behalf  of  a  health  care  facility  shall  not  be 
subject  to  review  pursuant  to  this  section  if 
75  percent  of  the  patients  who  can  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  use  the  service  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  capital  expenditure  is 
made  wiU  be  individuals  enrolled  in  an  eli- 
gible organization  as  defined  in  section 
1876(b),  and  if  the  Secretary  determines  that 
such  capital  expenditure  is  for  services  and 
facilities  which  are  needed  by  such  organi- 
zation in  order  to  operate  efficienUy  and 
economically  and  which  are  not  otherwise 
readUy  accessible  to  such  organization  be- 
cause— 

"(1)  the  facilities  do  not  provide  common 
services  at  the  same  site  (as  uauaUy  provid- 
ed tty  the  organization), 

"(2)  the  facUities  are  not  available  under 
a  contract  of  reasonable  duration, 

"(3)  full  and  equal  medical  staff  privileges 
in  the  facUities  are  not  available, 

"(4)  arrangements  with  such  facUities  are 
not  administratively  feasible,  or 


"(5)  the  purchase  of  such  services  is  more 
cosUy  than  if  the  organization  provided  the 
services  direcUy. ". 

(d)  Section  1861(z)(2)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  6y  inserting  "(A)"  after  "(z)"  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing 
new  subparagraph: 

"(B)  provides  that  such  plan  is  submitted 
to  the  agency  designated  under  section 
1122(b),  or  if  no  such  agency  is  designated, 
to  the  appropriate  health  planning  agency 
in  the  State  (but  this  subparagraph  shaU  not 
apply  in  the  case  of  a  facility  exempt  from 
review  under  section  1122  by  reason  of  sec- 
tion 1122(j));". 

And  la  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Dah  Rostenkowski, 

J.  J.  PiCKLK, 

Amdrkw  Jacobs,  Jr., 

Harold  Ford, 

James  M.  Shanhou, 

Barber  B.  Con  able,  Jr., 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Bob  Dole, 

Jomr  Dartortr, 

JOHM  H.  Cratek, 

JoRM  Heinz, 

Lloyd  Bentsen, 

Daniel  P.  Motnihan, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
Jonrr  Explanatory  Statement  of  the 
Committee  op  Cohperence 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
1900)  to  assure  the  solvency  of  the  Social 
Security  Trust  Funds,  to  reform  the  medi- 
care reimbursement  of  hospitals,  to  extend 
the    Federal    supplemental    compensation 
program,  and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the 
following  joint  statement  to  the  House  and 
the  Senate  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of 
the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  managers  and 
recommended  in  the  accompanying  confer- 
ence report: 

The  Senate  amendment  struck  out  all  of 
the  House  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
inserted  a  substitute  text. 

The  House  recedes  from  its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with  an 
amendment  which  is  a  substitute  for  the 
House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment.  The 
differences  between  the  House  bill,  the 
Senate  amendment,  and  the  substitute 
agreed  to  in  conference  are  noted  below, 
except  for  clerical  corrections,  conforming 
changes  made  necessary  by  agreements 
reached  by  the  conferees,  and  minor  draft- 
ing and  clarifying  changes. 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  SYSTEM 
1.  Extension  op  Coverage 
A.  pederal  employees 
Present  law 

Permanent  civilian  employees  of  the  Ped- 
eral government  are  not  covered  by  social 
security  (OASDI).  (Part-time  temporary  ci- 
vilian employees  and  members  of  the  armed 
forces  are  covered  by  social  security.)  By  far 
the  greatest  number  of  Federal  employees 
not  covered  by  social  security  (2.7  million) 
participate  in  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
System  (CSRS)  on  a  mandatory  basis.  Legis- 
lative branch  employees  are  not  covered  by 
social  security,  and  have  the  option  of  not 
participating  in  CSRS.  Members  of  Con- 
gress, the  President  and  the  Vice-President 
are  not  covered  under  social  security.  As  of 
January  1,  1983,  Pederal  employees  are  cov- 
ered under  the  medicare  program  and  pay 
the  medicare  portion  of  the  social  security 
payroll  tax. 


Presently,  the  compensation  paid  to  Fed- 
eral Judges— either  in  Senior  (or  inactive) 
status  or  in  retirement^is  not  considered 
wages  and  thus  is  not  subject  to  social  secu- 
rity taxes  nor  is  it  considered  for  purposes 
of  the  retirement  test 

House  biU 

Provides  for  coverage  under  social  security 
of  the  following  groups:  (1)  all  Federal  em- 
ployees hired  on  or  after  January  1,  1984. 
including  those  with  previous  periods  of 
Federal  Service  if  the  break  in  Federal  serv- 
ice lasted  at  least  365  days:  (2)  legislative 
branch  employees  on  the  same  basis,  as  well 
as  current  employees  of  the  legislative 
branch  who  are  not  participating  in  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  System  as  of  De- 
cember 31.  1983:  (3)  aU  Members  of  Con- 
gress, the  President  and  the  Vice  President 
effective  January  1,  1984;  (4)  all  sitting  Fed- 
eral Judges,  and  all  executive  level  and 
senior  executive  service  political  appointees, 
as  of  January  1.  1984.  Federal  Judicial  sala- 
ries would  be  reported  as  wages  for  social  se- 
curity earnings  test  and  payroll  tax  pur- 
poses. 

Senate  amendment 

Would  cover  Federal  employees  hired  on 
or  after  January  1.  1984,  or  upon  the  enact- 
ment of  a  supplemental  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment System,  whichever  is  later.  Members 
of  Congress,  the  President,  Vice  President, 
and  the  Commissioner  of  Social  Security 
would  be  covered  as  of  January  1, 1984. 

The  provision  also  states  that  "Nothing  in 
this  Act  shall  reduce  the  accrued  entitle- 
ment to  future  benefits  under  the  Federal 
retirement  program  system  of  current  and 
retired  Federal  employees  and  their  fami- 
lies. The  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  United 
States  Government  is  pledged  hereby  In 
support  of  the  pajrment  of  said  accrued  enti- 
tlements." 

Conference  agreement 

The  conference  agreement  follows  the 
House  bill,  but  also  includes  the  Senate  pro- 
vision's statement  "Nothing  in  this  Act  shall 
reduce  the  accrued  entitlement  that  to 
future  benefits  under  the  Federal  retire- 
ment program  system  of  current  and  retired 
Federal  employees  and  their  families." 

I.  PROVISIONS  AFFECTING  THE  FI- 
NANCING OP  THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
SYSTEM 

B.  EMPLOYEES  OP  NONPROPIT  ORGANOATIOirS 

Present  law 

Participation  in  the  social  security  system 
is  optional  for  nonprofit  organizations 
(charitable,  religious,  and  educational). 
Most  such  organizations  have  chosen  to  par- 
ticipate, but  about  15  percent  of  employees 
of  nonprofit  organizations  are  presently  not 
covered.  A  nonprofit  organization  which  has 
elected  to  participate  can  file  to  withdraw 
from  social  security  after  it  has  been  in  the 
system  for  8  years,  and  termination  is  effec- 
tive two  years  after  the  end  of  the  calendar 
quarter  in  which  the  notice  was  filed. 

House  biU 

Extends  social  security  coverage  on  a  man- 
datory basis  to  all  employees  of  nonprofit 
organizations  as  of  January  1,  1984.  (Termi- 
nations of  coverage  would  not  be  permitted 
on  or  after  March  31.  1983).  Nonprofit  em- 
ployees age  55  or  older  affected  by  this  pro- 
vision would  be  deemed  to  be  fully  insured 
for  social  security  benefits  after  acquiring  a 
given  number  of  quarters  of  coverage,  ac- 
cording to  the  following  sliding  scale: 
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If  oo  Juiumry  1.  1M4.   The  number  of  quartera 
the  penon  l»-  needed  "- 

Ate  W  or  oyer _ ...... 

Age  5» 

Age  58 


Age  57, 


Age  55-56 

Senate  amendment 

Similar  to  House  bill,  except  that  termina- 
tions would  not  be  permitted  after  enact- 
ment Also,  does  not  include  special  provi- 
sion deeming  persons  to  be  fully  insured 
under  liberalised  quarter-of-coverage  re- 
quirements. 
Cot^feTmce  agrtement 

The   conference   agreement   follows   the 
House  bill. 

2.  TxRMiMATioii  OP  Coverage  by  State  and 
Local  OovEKincEirrs 

PnaentUiv) 

Participation  in  social  security  Is  optional 
for  State  and  local  governments.  Once  a 
government  has  chosen  to  join  social  securi- 
ty, it  may  withdraw,  after  5  years  of  cover- 
age, by  providing  the  Federal  government 
with  two  years  advance  notice  of  its  intent 
to  withdraw.  A  notice  of  termination  be- 
comes effective  at  the  end  of  calendar  year 
two  years  after  the  notice  is  filed.  Govern- 
ments that  have  withdrawn  are  not  aUowed 
to  rejoin.  (About  70  percent  of  all  State  and 
local  government  employees  are  presently 
covered  by  social  security.) 
House  MX 

Prohibits  SUte  and  local  governments 
from  terminating  coverage  for  their  employ- 
ees if  the  termination  has  not  talien  effect 
by  the  date  legislation  is  enacted.  In  addi- 
tion, allows  State  and  local  governments 
which  have  withdrawn  from  the  social  secu- 
rity system  to  voluntarily  rejoin.  Once 
having  rejoined,  the  governmental  entity 
would  be  precluded  from  terminating  cover- 
age. 
Senate  amendment 

Same  as  House  bill. 

3.  WiHDFALL  Benefits  for  Persons  With 

Pensions  From  Noncovered  Employment 


fit  cannot  be  more  than  one-half  the 
amount  of  the  noncovered  pension.  (3)  This 
provision  will  be  applicable  to  persons 
reaching  age  80  after  December  31,  1983. 

Senate  amendment 

Similar  to  House  provision,  except  substi- 
tutes a  32%  factor  in  benefit  formula, 
phased  in  over  a  5-year  period  as  follows: 


Year  of  first  eligibility  under 
OASDI: 

1985 

1986 

1987 


Fint  factor  in 
formula 
(vercenti 

78.4 

66.8 

55.2 

43.8 


Pretentlaw 

Social  security  benefits  are  determined 
through  a  formula  based  on  average  life- 
time earnings  in  jobs  covered  by  social  secu- 
rity. The  benefit  formula  is  weighted  so 
that  persons  with  low  average  lifetime  earn- 
ings receive  a  proportionally  higher  rate  of 
return  on  their  contributions  to  social  secu- 
rity than  workers  with  relatively  high  aver- 
age lifetime  earnings. 

Worlcers  with  short  periods  of  covered 
work  also  receive  this  advantage,  because 
their  few  years  of  earnings  are  averaged 
over  a  35-year  period  to  determine  their  av- 
erage monthly  covered  earnings  on  which 
the  benefit  is  based. 

This  high  rate  of  return  for  persons  who 
have  spent  a  short  period  of  time  in  covered 
employment  is  what  is  often  characterized 
as  a  "windfall"  benefit. 
Hovaebm 

(1)  Applies  a  different  benefit  formula  to 
workers  who  are  eligible  for  a  pension  based 
wholly  or  in  part  on  noncovered  employ- 
ment. Under  the  current  formula,  benefits 
are  90%  of  the  first  $254  of  average  monthly 
earnings,  32%  of  earnings  from  $254  to 
$1,538,  and  15%  of  earnings  above  $1,538. 
The  new  formula  applicable  to  those  with 
pensions  from  noncovered  employment 
would  substitute  61%  for  the  90%  factor.  (2) 
Provides  a  guarantee  that  the  resulting  re- 
duction in  the  worker's  social  security  bene- 


1988  and  after 32.0 

Provides  a  guarantee  that  the  resulting  re- 
duction in  the  worker's  social  security  bene- 
fit carmot  be  more  than  one-third  of  the 
portion  of  the  worker's  pension  based  on 
service  which  was  not  covered. 

Provides  further  a  guarantee  that  persons 
with  30  years  or  more  of  covered  service 
would  not  be  affected.  For  persons  with  less 
than  30  but  more  than  24  years  of  substan- 
tial social  security  empioyment,  the  90% 
factor  in  the  benefit  formula  would  be  re- 
duced by  10  percentage  points  for  each  year 
below  30  years  of  covered  employment.  This 
would  not  reduce  benefits  by  more  than  the 
regular  windfall  provision,  however.  (A  year 
of  substantial  employment  would  be  a  year 
in  which  covered  earnings  were  at  least  25 
percent  of  the  wage  base.  For  years  after 
1977,  the  base  used  would  \x  the  1977  base 
with  adjustments  for  increased  earnings 
after  that  date.) 

The  provision  provides  for  periodically  re- 
computing the  offset  based  on  changes  in 
the  pension  rate.  The  provision  also  pro- 
vides that  pensions  based  on  noncovered 
employment  of  less  than  a  year  would  not 
be  subject  to  the  offset. 

The  provision  would  be  effective  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1984,  for  retired  or  disabled  workers 
who  first  become  eligible  for  a  noncovered 
pension  and  for  social  security  after  1983. 

Conference  agreement 

The  conference  agreement  follows  the 
House  bill  with  the  following  amendmenU: 

1.  Substitutes  40  percent  as  the  first 
bracket  formula  amount. 

2.  Phases  in  this  reduction  over  a  5-year 
period:  80%  in  the  first  year,  70%  in  the 
second  year,  60%  in  the  third  year,  50%  in 
the  fourth  year,  and  fully  effective  in  the 
fifth  year. 

3.  Exempts  the  following  groups: 

a.  all  current  employees  newly  covered  by 
the  bill,  i.e.  those  current  Federal  employees 
covered  by  the  bill,  and  nonprofit  employees 
except  those  employees  whose  past  employ- 
ment for  a  nonprofit  organization  had  been 
covered,  but  whose  employment  for  that  or- 
ganization was  not  covered  on  December  31, 
1983: 

b.  those  with  service  which  was  not  cov- 
ered until  1957; 

c.  those  with  30  years  or  more  of  covered 
work;  in  addition,  for  persons  with  less  than 
30  but  more  than  24  years  of  substantial 
social  security  employment,  the  90%  factor 
In  the  benefit  formula  would  be  reduced  by 
10  percentage  points  for  each  year  below  30 
years  of  covered  employment.  (Senate  provi- 
sion); and 

d.  those  with  railroad  retirement  pensions. 

4.  Amends  the  effective  date  to  apply  to 
those  first  eligible  for  social  security  bene- 
fits and  for  government  pensions  after  1985. 


4.  Delay  Cost-of-Liviho  AoJUSTKnn 
Pretentlaw 

(a)  Social  security  benefits  are  adjusted 
automatically  every  June  (July  check)  to  re- 
flect Increases  in  the  consumer  price  index. 
This  cost-of-living  adjustment  Is  measured 
from  the  average  CPI  of  the  first  quarter  of 
the  previous  year  in  which  a  benefit  in- 
crease was  provided  to  the  average  of  the 
first  quarter  of  the  current  year.  No  cost-of- 
living  increase  is  provided  in  any  year  in 
which  the  increase  in  the  CPI  is  less  than  3 
percent. 
HovaebiU 

Delays  the  June  1983  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment until  December  (January  1984  check), 
and  provides  all  subsequent  cost-of-living 
adjustments  in  December  (January  checks). 
This  adjustment  would  be  based  on  the  CPI 
for  the  first  quarter  of  1983  over  that  for 
the  first  quarter  of  1982.  All  subsequent  ad- 
justments would  be  based  on  the  CPI  in- 
crease from  the  third  quarter  of  the  last 
year  in  which  a  cost-of-living  adjustment 
was  provided  to  the  third  quarter  of  the  cur- 
rent year.  For  the  December  1983  adjust- 
ment only,  the  3  percent  trigger  is  waived. 
Senate  amendment 

Same  as  House  bill.  (A  floor  amendment 
also  provides  that  the  OASDI  COLA  delay 
be  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  delay  in 
a  1982  Reconciliation  Act  provision  to  round 
down  certain  veterans'  pensions.) 
Conference  agreement 

The   conference    agreement    follows   the 
Senate  Amendment. 

(b)  The  medicare  monthly  premium  for 
part  B  physician  coverage  increases  each 
July  1.  (For  those  people  receiving  social  se- 
ciuity  cash  benefits,  the  premium  is  deduct- 
ed from  their  checks.) 
House  bill 

Also,  postpones  from  July  1,  1983,  to  Jan- 
uary. 1,  1984.  and  to  each  January  thereaf- 
ter, the  effective  date  of  increases  in  medi- 
care premiums  to  coincide  with  the  pro- 
posed delay  in  the  cost-of-living  increases  in 
social  security  cash  benefit  payments.  For 
the  six-month  period  from  July  1.  1983  to 
January  1.  1984,  the  general  revenue  contri- 
bution would  replace  the  lost  premium  reve- 
nue. 
Senate  amendment 

Similar  provision  except  that  the  general 
revenue  contribution  would  not  replace  lost 
premium  revenue. 
Conference  agreement 

The  conference  agreement  follows  the 
House  bill. 

5.  Taxation  of  Social  Security  (OASDI) 
Benefits  for  Higher-Income  Persons 

Present  law 

Social  security  benefits  and  railroad  re- 
tirement benefits  are  excluded  from  gross 
income  for  purposes  of  the  Federal  income 
Ux. 
House  bill 

Beginning  in  1984,  a  portion  of  social  secu- 
rity and  tier  I  railroad  retirement  benefits 
would  be  included  in  taxable  Income  for  tax- 
payers whose  adjusted  gross  income  com- 
bined with  50  percent  of  their  benefits  ex- 
ceeds a  base  amount.  The  base  amount 
would  be  $25,000  for  an  individual.  $32,000 
for  a  married  couple  filing  a  Joint  return 
and  zero  for  married  persons  filing  separate 
retuijis.  The  amount  of  benefits  that  could 
be  included  in  taxable  income  would  be  the 
lesser  of  one-half  of  benefits  or  one-half  of 


the  excess  of  the  taxpayers'  combined 
income  (AOI  +  one-half  of  benefits)  over 
the  iMse  amount. 

The  proceeds  from  the  taxation  of  bene- 
fits, as  estimated  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, would  be  transferred  to  the  appropri- 
ate trust  funds  at  first  of  quarter.  An 
annual  report  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  concerning  the  transfers  would  be 
required. 

Special  rules  would  be  provided  to  adjust 
for  repaymente  by  individuals  of  benefiU 
previously  received  and  subsequently  deter- 
mined to  be  overpayments.  Special  rules 
also  would  be  provided  for  attributing  ap- 
propriate portions  of  lump-sum  benefit  pay- 
ments to  the  years  for  which  they  had  been 
paid.  Benefits  subject  to  tax  would  include 
any  woriunen's  compensation  receipt  of 
which  caused  a  reduction  in  disability  bene- 
fits. (Proceeds  from  the  taxation  of  these 
benefits  would  be  deposited  in  either  the 
social  security  or  railroad  retirement  ac- 
count.) 

Annual  information  returns  would  be  filed 
by  the  Social  Security  Administration  and 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  with  the 
IRS  and  furnished  to  individual  benefici- 
aries. 

The  50  percent  of  social  security  benefits 
received  by  non-resident  aliens  would  be 
subject  to  the  30  percent  withholding  tax 
(or  a  lower  rate  if  so  fixed  by  treaty)  appli- 
cable to  periodic  payments  made  to  such  in- 
dividuals under  current  law.  (The  IRS 
would  be  authorized  to  disclose  to  SSA  and 
RRB  certain  tax  return  information  for 
purposes  of  administering  this  provision.) 

Senate  amendment 

Same  as  House  bill,  except  that  Interest 
on  tax-exempt  bonds  is  added  to  adjusted 
gross  income  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  an  individual's  income  exceeds  the 
base  amount  above  which  a  portion  of  bene- 
fits would  be  subject  to  tax;  transfers  to 
trust  funds  are  made  in  the  middle  of  the 
quarter,  and  that  benefits  subject  to  tax  do 
not  Include  certain  worker's  compensation 
benefits. 

CoTiference  agreement 

The  conference  agreement  follows  the 
House  bill  on  timing  of  transfers  to  the 
trust  funds  and  treatment  of  certain  work- 
er's compensation  benefits,  and  the  Senate 
Amendment  concerning  tax  exempt  inter- 
est. 

6. 1984-90  Social  SEcuRmr  Tax  Rates  and 
1984  Credit 

A.  FICA  TAX  rates 

Present  law 

Several  increases  in  payroll  tax  rates  are 
already  scheduled  to  take  effect  between 
1984  and  1990  as  indicated  below: 
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House  bin 

Advances  the  payroll  tax  increase  sched- 
uled for  1985  to  1984  and  part  of  the  in- 
crease scheduled  for  1990  to  1988,  as  indicat- 
ed below: 
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Senate  amendment 
Same  as  House  bill. 

B.  TAX  CREDIT  FOR  1>84  EMPLOYEE  FICA  TAXES 

Present  law 

No  deduction  or  credit  is  available  for  em- 
ployee FICA  taxes. 
House  biU 

A  credit  of  0.3%  of  wages  would  be  allowed 
against  1984  employee  FICA  taxes  to  reduce 
the  net  FICA  rate  to  6.70%.  Appropriations 
to  Trust  Funds  would  be  based  on  a  7.00% 
rate.  Employee's  annual  withholding  state- 
ments (form  W-2)  would  indicate  the  next 
amount  of  PICA  tax  (i.e..  the  6.7%  of  tax- 
able wages  actually  deducted  from  their 
paychecks). 

Senate  amendment 

Same  as  House  bill  except  that  employee's 
annual  wage  statements  (FORM  W-2) 
would  indicate  both  the  gross  FICA  tax 
(7,0%  of  taxable  wages)  and  the  PICA  credit 
(0.3%  of  taxable  wages). 
Conference  agreement 

The  conference  agreement  follows  the 
House  bill. 

C.  19S4  EMPLOYER  FICA  TAX  CREDIT 

Present  law 

No  deduction  or  credit  is  available  for  em- 
ployer PICA  taxes. 

House  biU 

No  provision. 
Senate  amendment 

Employers  who  employ  no  more  than  5 
employees  at  any  time  during  1984  would  be 
allowed  a  credit  against  PICA  of  0.3%  of 
taxable  wages  paid  during  that  year.  The 
credit  would  be  limited  to  $300  per  employ- 
er. All  trades  or  businesses  under  common 
control  would  be  considered  to  be  one  em- 
ployer for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
number  of  employees. 
Conference  agreement 

The  conference  agreement  follows  the 
House  bill. 

D.  TIER  I  RAILROAD  RETIREMERT  TAZB 

Present  law 

The  rates  of  the  Tier  I  railroad  retirement 
taxes  are  the  same  as  the  rates  of  the  Corre- 
sponding FICA  taxes. 
House  biU 

Conforming  changes  would  be  made^ 
Tier  I  railroad  retirement  tax  rates  and  wR 
credit  against  1984  employee  taxes  would  be 
allowed  against  employee  railroad  taxes. 
Senate  amendment 

Same  as  House  bill. 

7.  Tax  on  Self-Employment  Income 
Present  law 

The  Self-Employment  Contributions  Act 
(SECA)  imposes  two  taxes  (OASDI  and  HI) 
on  self-employed  individuals.  CJurrently, 
self-employed  persons  pay  an  OASDI  tax  at 
a  rate  approximately  equal  to  75  percent  of 
the  combined  employer-employee  rate  and 
an  HI  tax  at  a  rate  that  is  50  percent  of  the 
combined  employer-employee  rate. 


No  deduction  or  credit  la  available  for 
SECA  taxes. 

House  biU 

Beginning  in  1984,  the  OA8DHI  rates  for 
self-employed  persons  would  be  equal  to  the 
combined  employer-employee  OA8DHI  rate. 

For  1984,  self-employed  persons  would  be 
allowed  a  credit  (comparable  to  the  credit 
aUowed  employers  against  the  PICA  tax) 
against  SECA  tax  equal  to  0.3  percent  of  net 
self-employment  income.  In  addition,  begin- 
ning in  1984,  self-employed  persons  would 
be  entitled  to  a  permanent  credit  against 
SECA  tax  For  1984-87.  the  amount  of  the 
credit  would  be  1.8  percent  of  net  self-em- 
ployment income.  For  1988  and  subsequent 
years,  the  credit  would  be  1.9  percent,  the 
SECA  tax  credit  may  be  directly  taken  into 
account  in  computing  SECA  liability  for  a 
taxable  year  and  estimated  tax  payments 
for  that  year. 

Appropriations  to  the  trust  funds  would 
be  based  on  the  fuU  SECA  tax  rates  without 
regard  to  the  credit  allowed  against  such 
taxes. 

Senate  amendment 

Same  as  House  bill,  except  that  the  total 
credit  rate  would  be  2.9  percent  of  self-em- 
ployment income  in  1984,  2.5  percent  in 
1985.  2.2  percent  in  1986.  2.1  percent  in  1987, 
1988,  and  1989.  and  2.3  percent  in  1990  and 
thereafter. 

Conference  agreement 

The  Conference  agreement  provides  that: 

a.  The  SECA  credite  for  1984  through 
1989  would  be  as  foUows: 

1984:  2.7  percent. 
1985:  2.3  percent. 
1986-89:  2.0  percent. 

b.  Effective  in  1990  and  thereafter,  the 
credit  would  terminate  and  be  replaced  with 
a  system  designed  to  achieve  parity  between 
employees  and  the  self-employed.  Under 
this  system: 

1.  The  base  of  the  self-employment  tax 
would  be  adjusted  downward  to  reflect  the 
fact  that  employees  do  not  pay  FICA  tax  on 
the  value  of  the  employer's  FICA  tax. 

2.  A  deduction  would  be  allowed  for 
income  tex  purposes,  for  half  of  SECA  Li- 
ability, to  allow  for  the  fact  that  employees 
do  not  pay  income  tax  on  the  value  of  the 
employer's  FICA  tax. 

8.  Credit  for  the  Elderly  and  Disability 
Income  Exclusion 

A.  credit  for  the  elderly 

Present  law 

1.  Eligible  individuals  and  credit  rate.— 
Individuals  age  65  or  over,  or  under  65  and 
with  income  from  a  public  retirement 
system,  are  eligible  for  a  credit  equal  to  15 
percent  of  a  base  amount. 

2.  Base  amount— The  initial  amount  of 
the  base  is: 

$2,500— married  with  one  spouse  eligible 
or  unmarried. 

$3.750— married,  joint  return,  both 
spouses  eligible. 

$1,875— married  filing  separately. 

For  individuals  under  age  65,  the  initial 
amount  is  limited  to  income  from  a  public 
retirement  system. 

The  initial  amount  is  reduced  by: 

1.  Pensions  or  annuities  received  under 
Social  Security,  Railroad  Retirement,  and 
certain  other  pensions  and  annuities  other- 
wise excluded  from  gross  income,  and 

2.  One-half  of  the  excess  of  adjusted  gross 
income  over 

$7,500— single  returns. 
$10,000— married.  Joint  return. 
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$6,000— married,  sepante  return. 

Thte  reduction  does  not  apply  to  individ- 
uals under  age  65.  Instead,  the  Initial 
amoimt  is  reduced  by  certain  amounts  of 
earned  income. 

HoutebiU 

1.  KUgiJUe  individwUa  and  crtdit  rate.— 
i^m*.  u  present  law.  except  that  individuals 
under  ace  05  are  eligible  only  if  they  retired 
with  a  permanent  and  total  disability  and 
have  disability  Income  from  a  public  or  pri- 
vate employer  on  account  of  that  disability. 

2.  Base  amount—  The  initial  base  amount 
iK 

15,000— married  with  one  spouse  eligible 
or  unmarried. 

$7,500— married.  Joint  return,  both 
mwuses  eligible. 

$3,750— married  filing  separately. 

f^r  Individuals  under  age  65,  the  initial 
amount  is  limited  to  disability  Income. 

1.  Pensions  or  annuities  received  under 
social  security.  Railroad  Retirement,  and 
certain  other  pensions  and  annuities  other- 
wise excluded  from  gross  income  (as  under 
present  law).  In  addition,  social  security  and 
railroad  disability  benefits  also  reduce  the 
initial  amount. 

2.  One-half  of  adjusted  gross  income  over 
$7,500— single  returns. 

$10,000— married.  Joint  return, 
$5,000— married,  separate  return. 
The  same  rules  for  reducing  the  initial 
amount  would  apply  to  all  eligible  individ- 
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OASDI  tax  allocated  so  that  both  funds 
will  have  about  the  same  fund  ratios,  as  in- 
dicated below: 
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Senate  amendment 

The  OASDI  tax  would  be  allocated  so  that 
both  funds  will  have  about  the  same  fund 
ratios  as  indicated  below: 

[Pncnt] 


Conference  agreement 

The  conference  agreement  follows  the 
House  bill  with  technical  amendment. 

B.  DISABIUTT  IMCOIfX  EXCLUSION 

Present  law 

Amounts  received  under  an  employer's 
disability  income  plan  generally  are  includ- 
able in  gross  income  to  the  extent  attributa- 
ble to  employer  contributions.  However, 
permanently  and  totally  disabled  individ- 
uals who  have  retired  on  disability  and  are 
under  65  may  exclude  such  income  within 
certain  limits.  The  excluded  amount  is  limit- 
ed to  $100  per  week  and  is  reduced  by  the 
excess  of  adjusted  gross  income  over 
$15,000. 
House  biU 

The  disability  income  exclusion  is  re- 
pealed. Affected  individuals  are  made  eligi- 
ble for  the  credit  for  elderly  and  disabled 
persons  to  the  extent  of  disability  Income 

(S6€  ft)X)VG). 

Effective  dale.— The  provision  applies  to 
taxable  years  beginning  after  December  31, 
1983. 
Senate  amendment 

No  provision. 
Conference  agreement 

The  conference  agreement  follows  the 
House  bill. 

9.  RXAIXOCATIOR  OP  OASI  AMD  DI  TRUST 

FnnDS 
Present  law 

The  OASDI  tax  rate  is  allocated  as  indi- 
cated below: 
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Conference  agreement 

The  conference  agreement  provides  for 
the  following  allocation: 
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__         7.05  5.200         500  5.70  1.35 

„         7.15  5.200        .500  5.70  1.45 

7.51  5.530        .530  6.06  1.45 

7.65  5.600        600  6.20  1.45 

7.65  5.490         710  6.20  1.45 
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9.35  6.8125  1.2375  805  1.30 

9.35  7.1125      .9375  8.05  130 

14.00  10.4000  1.0000  11.40  2.60 

14.10  10.4000  10000  11.40  2.70 
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10.  Bkrsprs  for  Ckrtaih  Widows. 
DnroRCiD,  amd  Duablbd  WoMm 

A.  BKWgriTS  POR  suRvrvmo  OrVORCID  OR 

DISABIJED  SPOUSE  WHO  REMARRIES 

Present  law 

Current  law  permits  the  continuation  of 
benefits  for  surviving  spouses  who  remarry 
after  age  60.  However,  benefits  for  disabled 
widow(ers)  and  disabled  surviving  divorced 
spouses  (payable  from  age  50  to  60)  and  for 
surviving  divorced  spouses  (payable  at  age 
60)  are  terminated  if  the  individual  remar- 
ries. 
House  bia 

Allows  the  continuation  of  benefits  for 
disabled  and  surviving  divorced  spouses 
upon  remarriage  if  that  marriage  takes 
place  after  the  age  of  first  eligibility  for 
benefits.  Effective  for  benefits  for  months 
after  December  1983. 

(No  change  would  be  made  in  the  current 
dual  entitlement  provision  of  the  law  which 
allows  an  individual  to  receive  only  the 
highest  benefit  for  which  such  individual  is 
eligible.) 
Senate  amendment 

Same  as  House  bill. 

B.  CHAItGE  IN  INDEXING  DEFERRED  SURVIVOR 

BENEFITS 

Present  law 

Survivor  benefits  are  based  on  the  amount 
of  benefits  that  would  have  been  payable  to 
the  deceased  worker  as  determined  by  ap- 
plying a  benefit  formula  to  the  worker's 
earnings  in  covered  employment.  Such  earn- 
ings are  indexed  to  reflect  economy-wide 
wage  increases  through  the  second  year 
before  the  death  of  the  worker.  Beginning 
with  the  year  of  death,  benefit  levels  are  in- 
dexed to  price  changes. 

Should  the  worker  die  long  before  retire- 
ment age,  the  benefit  to  which  the  widowed 
spouse  ultimately  becomes  eligible  in  old- 
age  (or  at  disability)  is  based  on  outdated 
wages.  Thus,  women  who  become  widowed 
at  a  relatively  young  age,  but  do  not  become 
eligible  for  benefits  for  many  years,  are  de- 
prived of  their  husband's  unrealized  earn- 
ings as  well  as  the  economy-wide  wage  in- 
creases that  may  have  occurred  since  the 
death  of  their  husbands. 

House  bill 

In  the  case  of  deferred  survivor  benefits, 
continues  indexing  the  worker's  earnings  to 
reflect  economy-wide  wage  increases  rather 
than  price  increases.  Such  wage  indexing 
would  apply  through  the  year  the  worker 
would  have  reached  age  60,  or  two  years 
before  the  survivor  becomes  eligible  for 
aged  or  disabled  widow's  benef  ite,  whichever 
is  earlier.  Effective  for  newly  eligible  survi- 
vors after  December  1984. 

Same  as  House  bill. 

C.  INDEPENDENT  ENTITLEMENT  FOR  DIVORCED 
SPOUSES 

Present  law 

A  divorced  spouse,  eligible  for  benefits  at 
age  62,  may  not  begin  to  draw  social  security 
benefits  until  the  former  spouse  begins  to 
draw  benefits.  For  some  divorced  women, 
this  metuis  that  they  must  wait  several 
years  beyond  their  own  retirement  age  (be- 
cause their  former  spouse  delays  retirement 
or  otherwise  fails  to  apply  for  benefits) 
before  they  can  begin  to  draw  benefits. 

House  biU 

Allows  divorced  spouses  (who  have  been 
divorced  for  at  least  2  years)  to  draw  bene- 
fits at  age  62  if  the  former  spouse  is  eligible 


for  retirement  benefits,  whether  or  not  ben- 
efits have  been  claimed  or  suspended  be- 
cause of  substantial  employment.  Effective 
for  benefits  for  months  after  December 
1984. 

Senate  amendment 

Same  as  House  bill  except  for  technical 
differences. 

Conference  agreement 

The  conference  agreement  follows  the 
Senate  Amendment. 

D.  ntCRBABED  BENEFITS  FOR  DISABLED  WIDOWS 

Present  law 

Social  Security  benefits  for  widows  and 
widowers  are  first  payable  at  age  60.  Bene- 
fits are  payable  in  full  (I.e..  100  percent  of 
the  worker's  primary  insurance  amount)  at 
age  65.  and  at  reduced  rates  at  ages  60-64 
(Le.,  phasing  up  from  71.5  percent  of  the 
primary  insurance  amount  at  sige  60).  Bene- 
fits are  also  payable  at  reduced  rates  to  dis- 
abled widows  and  widowers  aged  50-59  (i.e., 
phasing  up  from  50  percent  of  the  primary 
insurance  amount  at  age  50). 
House  biU 

Increases  benefits  of  disabled  wldow(er)s 
age  50-59  to  71.5  percent  of  the  primary  in- 
surance amount,  the  amount  to  which 
widow(er)s  are  entitled  at  age  60.  Effective 
for  benefits  for  disabled  widows  and  widow- 
ers for  months  after  December  1983. 
Senate  amendment 

Same  as  House  bill. 

11.  Stabilizer 
Present  law 

Social  security  benefits  are  adjusted  auto- 
matically every  June  to  reflect  increases  in 
the  Consumer  Price  Index.  Such  adjust- 
ments are  made  without  regard  to  the 
status  of  the  trust  fund  reserves. 

Income  to  the  social  security  system  de- 
pends on  the  level  of  wages  on  which  social 
security  contribution  are  made.  When  in- 
creases in  prices  outrun  increases  in  wages, 
income  to  the  trust  fund  falls  behind  in- 
creases in  benefit  payments.  Cash  flow 
problems  may  then  result,  depending  on 
whether  accumulated  fund  reserves  are  suf- 
ficient to  make  up  the  gap  between  income 
and  outlays. 

There  Is  no  mechanism  under  current  law 
to  adjust  trust  fund  outlays  and  revenues  to 
take  account  of  economic  fluctuations. 
House  bill 

Beginning  with  1988,  if  the  fund  ratio  of 
the  combined  OASDI  Trust  Funds  as  of  the 
beginning  of  a  year  Is  less  than  20.0%.  the 
automatic  cost-of-living  (COLA)  adjustment 
would  be  based  on  the  lower  of  the  CPI  in- 
crease or  the  Increase  in  average  wages. 
Subsequently,  when  the  balance  in  the  trust 
funds  has  risen  to  at  least  32  percent  of  esti- 
mated annual  outlays,  'catch-up"  benefit 
payments  would  be  made  during  the  follow- 
ing year,  as  supplements  to  monthly  bene- 
fits otherwise  payable,  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary to  increase  overall  benefit  levels  in 
order  to  make  up  for  any  losses  in  inflation 
protection  that  result  from  basing  COLA's 
on  wages  rather  than  prices.  Such  payments 
would  be  made  only  to  the  exi«nt  that  suffi- 
cient funds  are  available  over  those  needed 
to  malntiUn  a  fund  ratio  of  32.0  percent. 
Senate  amendment 

Similar  to  House  bill,  except  that  the 
catch-up  payments  would  supplement 
monthy  benefits  otherwise  payable  to  make 
up  for  the  cumulative  dollar  losses  that 
could  result  from  basing  the  adjustment  on 
wages  rather  than  prices. 


Cotiference  agreement 

The  conference  agreement  follows  the 
House  bill  with  an  amendment  to  provide 
that  the  stabilizer  would  take  effect  with  re- 
spect to  the  cost-of-living  increase  payable 
in  January  1985  if  the  trust  funds  ratio  at 
the  end  of  1984  is  less  15  percent.  Beginning 
in  1989  the  stabilizer  would  take  effect  if 
the  trust  fund  ratio  falls  below  20  percent. 
12.  psockdurbs  to  assure  continued 
Benefit  Payments  (Pail-Safe) 
Present  law 

a.  Social  security  benefits  are  financed  by 
a  payroU  tax  fixed  in  the  law.  While  bene- 
fits are  paid  out  within  the  first  five  days  of 
each  month,  payroll  tax  revenues  are  esti- 
mated dally  by  the  Treasury,  and  credited 
to  the  trust  fund  accounts  each  day. 
House  biU 

Fixed  Monthly  Tax  Transfers:  Provides  for 
a  revision  of  accounting  procedures  under 
which  the  Treasury  would  credit  to  the 
OASDI  trust  funds,  at  the  beginning  of 
each  month  the  amount  of  payroll  tax  reve- 
nues estimated  to  be  received  during  the 
month.  These  amounts  would  be  Invested  by 
the  trust  funds  as  all  other  trust  fund  assets 
are  invested:  interest  will  also  be  paid  by  the 
trust  funds  on  amounts  transferred  to  the 
trust  funds  in  advance  of  procedures  in 
effect  on  January  1,  1983.  Effective  on  the 
first  day  of  the  month  following  enactment. 
Senate  amendment 

Similar  to  House  provision,  except  that 
tax  receipts  would  only  be  advanced  for 
months  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  de- 
termines that  the  balances  of  the  OASDI 
trust  funds  are  less  than  20%  of  outgo.  Also, 
the  interest  paid  to  the  General  Treasury 
on  the  excess  sums  so  transferred  would  be 
at  the  rate  equal  to  the  average  91 -day 
Treasury  bill  rate  during  the  month,  with 
such  interest  being  payable  at  the  end  of 
each  month. 

Effective.— On  enactment  through  1989. 
Conference  agreement 

The  conference  agreement  follows  the 
House  bill. 

Present  law 

b.  Interfund  borrowing  was  authorized 
during  1982,  but  this  authority  terminated 
at  the  end  of  the  year. 

House  bill 

Interfund  borrowing:  Authorizes  inter- 
fund benefit  borrowing  between  the  OASI, 
DI  and  HI  funds  for  calendar  years  1983-87, 
with  provisions  for  repayment  to  the  lend- 
ing fund(s)  of  the  principal  and  Interest  of 
all  such  loans  (including  amounts  borrowed 
in  1982)  at  the  earUest  feasible  time  but  not 
later  than  the  end  of  calendar  year  1989. 
Borrowing  would  be  permitted  only  to  the 
extent  there  is  sufficient  balance  in  the 
lending  fund  to  meet  its  own  obligations. 
Senate  amendment 

Similar  to  House  bill,  except  that  (1)  in- 
terest would  be  paid  monthly  to  HI  on  any 
outstanding  loans  to  OASDI:  (2)  OASDI 
could  not  borrow  from  HI  in  any  month  in 
which  the  HI  trust  fund  ratio  is  under  10 
percent  (with  no  more  to  be  borrowed  than 
would  reduce  such  ratio  to  10  percent):  (3) 
in  1983-87.  OASDI  would  repay  loans  from 
HI  whenever  the  OASDI  fund  ratio  at  the 
end  of  the  year  exceeds  15  percent:  and  (4) 
in  1988-89,  OASDI  would  repay  HI,  in  24 
equal  monthly  payments,  the  loan  balance 
outstanding  at  the  end  of  1987  (plus  interest 
on  any  outstanding  loan  balance).  Faster 
payment  would  be  authorized. 


Similar  protections  would  be  provided  for 
the  OASI  and  DI  trust  funds  in  the  event 
that  HI  were  to  borrow  from  OASDI. 

Conference  agreement 

The  conference  agreement  follows  the 
Senate  Amendment. 

Present  Law 

C.  It  at  any  point  revenues  from  the  pay- 
roll tax  exceed  amounts  needed  for  benefit 
payments,  the  excess  is  placed  in  the  trust 
fund  reserve.  If  revenues  fall  short  of  the 
amount  needed,  the  reserves  are  drawn  on 
to  make  up  the  difference.  If  the  reserves 
are  not  adequate  to  make  up  the  shortfall, 
under  current  law  the  trust  funds  have  no 
way  of  making  benefit  payments  on  time. 
(Thus,  it  Is  considered  critical  to  have  at 
least  one  month's  benefit  payments  in  re- 
serve at  the  beginning  of  each  month,  and 
to  have  enough  of  a  reserve  to  continue  ben- 
efit payments  through  any  decline  in  reve- 
nues during  the  year.)  The  Board  of  Trust- 
ees Is  required  to  report  Immediately  to  the 
Congress  If  any  of  the  trust  f  imds  is  unduly 
small. 

House  biU 

Managing  Trustee  Report  to  the  Congress 
Concerning  Trust  Fund  Shortfalls.  Requires 
the  Board  of  Trustees  to  report  Immediately 
to  the  Congress  whenever  it  Is  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  amount  of  any  of  the  trust 
funds  may  become  unduly  small  and  recom- 
mend a  specific  legislative  plan  to  adjust  the 
Inflow  and  outgo  of  funds  to  remedy  this 
shortfall  with  due  regard  to  the  economic 
situation  that  created  the  problem  and  the 
amount  of  time  available  to  act  in  a  prudent 
manner.  It  is  the  intent  that  such  legislative 
action  would  be  effective  only  so  long  as  is 
necessary  to  restore  the  fund  to  solvency. 

Senate  amendment 

Requires  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  to  make  an  annual  evalua- 
tion of  the  projected  ttalances  In  the 
OASDHI  trust  funds,  taking  into  account 
cost-of-living  increases.  If  at  the  start  of  any 
year  after  1984  OASDHI  reserve  ratio  is 
projected  to  decline  from  the  start  of  the 
next  year  to  the  start  of  the  following  year 
and  to  then  be  less  than  20  percent  of  a 
year's  benefits,  the  Secretary  would  be  re- 
quired to  notify  the  Congress  by  the  preced- 
ing July  1  that  action  to  limit  the  next 
COLA  will  be  necessary.  If  no  action  is 
taken,  the  Secretary  would  be  required  to 
scale  back  the  COLA  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary to  prevent  a  decline  In  the  reserve 
ratio.  (For  years  after  1987,  the  fund  ratios 
only  for  OASDI  would  be  considered.) 

Insofar  as  possible,  the  limitation  of  the 
COLA  would  be  applied  to  people  whose 
benefits  are  based  on  a  primary  benefit  level 
of  more  than  $250  per  month.  The  determi- 
nation as  to  whether  a  limitation  on  the 
cost-of-living  increase  was  necessary  would 
be  made  only  after  taking  into  account  all 
other  statutory  provisions  for  assuring  ade- 
quate fimds. 

Effective  for  determinations  beginning 
July  1, 1984. 

Conference  agreement 

The  conference  agreement  follows  the 
House  bill  with  an  amendment  under  which 
the  Trustee's  report  to  the  Congress  must 
provide  specific  information  as  to  the  extent 
to  which  benefits  would  have  to  be  reduced, 
payroll  taxes  Increased,  or  some  combina- 
tion thereof. 
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la.  DiLATD  Rmraoin  Cudr 


B.  mtCASHED  OASOI  CHICKS 


Pnaentlav 

Peraons  who  delay  retiring— and  claiming 
■odal  Becurlty  benefit*— beyond  age  6S  re- 
ceive Increases  in  their  benefits  amounting 
to  3  percent  per  year  for  each  year  they 
delay  retirement  up  to  age  73. 

Hmuebm 

Gradually  Increases  the  delayed  retire- 
ment credit  from  3  percent  to  8  percent  per 
year  for  persons  who  atUln  age  65  between 
1990  and  2008.  In  order  to  conform  to  the 
reduction  in  the  age  at  which  the  earnings 
test  no  longer  applies,  lowers  the  age  after 
which  the  delayed  retirement  credit  will  no 
longer  be  given  from  age  72  to  70  for  those 
who  attain  age  70  after  December  1983. 

Senate  amendment 

Similar  to  House  bill  except  would  first 
apply  to  people  attaining  age  62  in  1990. 
rather  than  65  In  1990.  and  would  be  fully 
phased  in  by  1995.  In  addition,  would 
remove  the  upper  age  limit  on  receipt  of  de- 
layed retirement  credits,  effective  January 
1984  (floor  amendment). 
Ctmference  aareement 

The  conference  agreement  follows  the 
House  bill. 

14.    RXXMBURSKMEHT    TO    TRUST    PUWDS    FOR 
MlUTARY    WaGK    CRKDITS    AMD    UNCASHKD 

OASDI  Checks 

A.  mUTART  WAGE  CREDrTS 


Present  lav) 

Gratuitous  military  wage  credits  are  pro- 
vided to  persons  who  served  in  the  military 
after  September  16,  1940.  Although  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  forces  were  compulsorily 
covered  under  social  security  in  1957,  wage 
credits  continue  to  be  provided  to  military 
personnel  in  recognition  of  the  value  of  non- 
cash compensation  received. 

The  cost  of  the  additional  benefite  and 
the  administrative  expenses  sjising  from 
these  non-contributory  wage  credits  are 
borne  by  the  General  fund  on  a  retroactive 
reimbursement  basis  (i.e.,  the  costs  are  reim- 
bursed only  after  benefits  have  been  paid). 

HmuebiU 

Provides  for  a  lump-sum  payment  to  the 
OASDI  trust  funds  from  the  General  Fund 
for  (i)  The  present  value  of  the  estimated 
additional  benefits  arising  from  the  gratui- 
tous military  service  wage  credits  for  service 
before  1957;  (11)  the  amount  of  the  com- 
bined employer-employee  OASDI  taxes  on 
the  gratuitous  military  service  wage  credits 
for  service  after  1956  and  before  1983.  In  ad- 
dition, the  HI  trust  fund  would  be  credited 
with  the  combined  employer-employee  HI 
taxes  on  gratuitous  military  wage  credits  for 
services  after  1965  and  before  1983.  (In  the 
future,  the  trust  funds  would  be  reimbursed 
on  a  current  basis  for  such  employer-em- 
ployee taxes  on  such  wage  credits  for  service 
after  1982.) 

Senate  amendment 

Similar  to  House  bill,  except  that  the 
lump  svun  reimbursement  for  the  post  1956 
wage  credits  includes  1983.  Also,  the  initial 
transfer  for  pre- 1957  military  wage  credits 
would  be  provided  through  the  normal  ap- 
propriations process. 

Conference  agreement 

The  conference  agreement  follows  the 
flfnatrt  amendment,  except  with  rest>ect  to 
the  appropriation  process  for  pre-1057  mili- 
tary wage  credits. 


Present  laic 

The  tnist  funds  are  not  credited  for  any 
uncashed  OASDI  benefit  checks.  Instead, 
the  value  of  benefit  checks  which  are  not 
cashed  remains  in  the  General  Fund  of  the 
Treasury. 
House  Mil 

Provides  for  a  lump-sum  payment  to  the 
OASDI  trust  fimds  from  the  General  Fund 
representing  the  amount  of  uncashed  bene- 
fit checks  which  have  been  Issued  in  the 
past  plus  appropriate  amounts  of  Interest. 
In  addition,  requires  the  implementation  of 
a  procedure  under  which:  (1)  the  Treasury 
Department  would  make  it  possible  to  dis- 
tinguish OASDI  checks  from  other  govern- 
ment checks;  and  (2)  the  trust  funds  would 
be  credited  on  a  regular  basis  with  an 
amount  equal  to  the  value  of  all  OASDI 
benefit  checks  which  have  not  been  negoti- 
ated for  a  period  of  6  months. 
Senate  amendment 

Similar  to  House  bill,  except  that  unnego- 
tiated  checks  are  defined  to  be  those  out- 
standing for  a  period  12  months  after  issu- 
ance, and  no  interest  is  payable  to  the  trust 
funds  on  imnegotiated  checlcs.  Also,  trans- 
fers to  the  trust  funds  would  be  subject  to 
the  annual  appropriation  process. 
Conference  agreement 

The   conference   agreement   follows   the 
House  bUl;  except  for  the  Senate  amend- 
ment making  the  transfers  subject  to  the 
annual  appropriations  process. 
II     ADDITIONAL   PROVISIONS   RELAT- 
ING TO  LONG-TERM  FINANCING  OF 
THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  SYSTEM 
1.  AOJUSTMENTS  IK  THE  NORMAL  RETIRXlfXirr 

Age 
Present  law 

Normal  retirement  age  (i.e.,  the  age  at 
which  full  retirement  benefits  are  available 
at  age  62  at  a  rate  of  80  percent  of  the  full 
benefit.  Medicare  and  SSI  benefite  are  also 
available  at  age  65.  Unreduced  retirement 
benefite  are  available  to  workers,  spouses, 
and  widows  and  widowers  at  age  65.  Actuari- 
ally reduced  benefite  are  available  at  age  62 
for  workers  and  spouses  and  at  age  60  for 
widows  and  widowers. 

In  computing  social  security  benefits,  a 
worker's  earnings  under  social  security  are 
averaged  and  a  benefit  formula  is  applied  to 
those  average  indexed  monthly  earnings 
(AIME)  to  arrive  at  the  initial  basic  benefit 
amount  called  the  primary  Insurance 
amount  (PIA).  The  PIA  is  the  amount  a 
worker  is  eligible  to  receive  at  65.  Depend- 
ente'  and  survivors'  benefite  are  based  on 
the  worker's  PIA. 

The  formula  for  a  worker  who  becomes  el- 
igible for  benefite  in  1983  is:  90  percent  of 
the  first  $254  of  AIME,  plus  32  percent  of 
the  AIME  from  $254  through  $1,528,  plus  15 
percent  of  the  AIME  over  $1,528. 

The  two  dollar  figures  in  the  formula, 
$254  and  $1,528,  are  raised  (indexed)  each 
year  to  reflect  increases  in  average  wages  in 
the  economy.  Thus,  a  new  formula  is  cre- 
ated each  year  for  the  new  group  of  workers 
becoming  eligible  for  benefite  in  that  year. 

The  smnual  adjustment  of  the  benefit  for- 
mula by  the  full  amount  of  the  Increase  in 
average  wages  leads  to  higher  initial  bene- 
fits over  time  and  to  replacement  rates— the 
percentage  of  a  worker's  prior  earnings  that 
are  replaced  by  his  social  security  benefit- 
that  remain  at  approximately  the  same 
level. 

Social  security  beneficiaries  under  age  70 
who  work  and  have  earnings  are  subject  to  a 


one  dollar  reduction  In  beneflU  for  every 
two  dollars  of  earnings,  when  their  earnings 
exceed  certain  exempt  amounte.  For  1983. 
the  annual  exempt  amount  is  $6,600  for 
people  age  65  and  older.  The  annual  exempt 
amount  is  Increased  each  year  according  to 
Increases  in  wages. 

House  WU 

( 1 )  Raises  the  normal  retirement  age  to  67 
in  two  steps. 

(A)  Raises  retirement  age  to  66  by  increas- 
ing the  age  for  full  benefite  by  two  months 
a  year  for  six  years  so  that  provision  would 
be  fully  effective  beginning  with  those  at- 
taining age  62  in  2005  (66  in  2009). 

(B)  Raises  retirement  age  from  66  to  67  by 
increasing  the  age  for  full  benefits  by  two 
months  a  year  for  six  years  so  that  the  pro- 
vision would  be  fully  effective  beginning 
with  those  attaining  age  62  In  3022  (67  in 
2027). 

(2)  Age  62  benefit  would  be  maintained  at 
an  ultimate  rate  of  70  percent  of  full  bene- 
fite. (After  age  for  full  retirement  is 
changed  to  67.)  No  changes  would  be  made 
in  Medicare  or  SSI  benefite. 

(3)  Requires  the  Secretary,  by  January  1, 
1986,  to  conduct  and  submit  with  recom- 
mendations to  Congress  a  comprehensive 
study  and  analysis  of  the  implications  of  the 
change  in  retirement  age  for  those  individ- 
uals affected  by  this  change  who,  because 
they  are  engagGig  in  physically  demanding 
employment  or  because  they  are  unable  to 
extend  their  working  careers  for  health  rea- 
sons, may  not  benefit  from  improvemente  In 
longevity. 

(4)  Makes  no  changes  In  the  current  law 
earnings  test. 


Tki 


!(«< 


Senate  amendment 

(1)  Raises  the  normal  retirement  age  to 
66,  by  Increasing  the  age  for  full  benefite 
one  month  a  year  for  12  years  (between 
2000  and  2011)  so  that  the  provision  would 
be  fully  effective  beglrmlng  with  those  at- 
taining age  66  in  2015.  The  first  age  of  eligi- 
bility for  Medicare  would  shift  in  tandem 
with  the  new  retirement  age. 

(2)  Early  retirement  benefite  would  con- 
tinue to  be  payable  at  age  62,  but  at  an  ulti- 
mate rate  of  75  percent  of  full  benefite 
(after  age  for  full  retirement  Is  changed  to 
66.) 

(3)  Requires  the  1987  Social  Security  Ad- 
visory council  to  study  the  effect  of  raising 
the  retirement  age  and  requires  recommen- 
dations on  changes  to  the  DI,  SSI  and  im- 
employment  compensation  programs  to 
meet  the  special  needs  of  older  workers.  In 
addition,  provides  for  the  appointment,  sub- 
ject to  approval  by  the  Chairmen  of  the 
Committees  on  Finance  and  Ways  and 
Means,  of  Council  representatives  of  orga- 
nized labor  and  experts  on  the  problems  of 
older  workers,  disability  and  unemployment 
and  the  labor  market. 

(4)  Between  2000  and  2007.  graduaUy  re- 
duces initial  benefit  levels  by  5.3  percent  for 
future  beneficiaries.  The  percentage  factors 
in  the  benefit  formula  would  be  reduced  by 
two-thirds  of  one  percent  each  year  for  8 
years,  beginning  with  those  first  becoming 
eligible  in  the  year  2000,  and  would  be  fully 
effective  for  those  becoming  eligible  In  2007. 
The  benefit  factor  reduction  would  be 
phased-ln  under  the  following  schedule: 
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(5)  Gradually  phases  out,  beginning  in 
1990,  the  retirement  earnings  test  for  people 
65  and  older.  The  exempt  amount  of  earn- 
ings (as  it  would  be  automatically  Increased 
by  wage  trends)  would  be  further  increased 
by  $3,000  in  1990  and  by  a  further  $3,000  in 
each  of  the  next  four  years,  with  the  earn- 
ings test  (for  people  65  and  older)  complete- 
ly eliminated  in  1995. 

Conference  agreement 

The   conference   agreement   follows   the 
House  Bill  except  for  a  Senate  amendment, 
effective  beginning  in  1990  to  reduce  the 
earnings  test  offset  for  those  age  65  and 
older  to  one  dollar  for  every  three  dollars 
earned  over  the  aimual  exempt  amount. 
III.  MISCELLANEOUS  AND  TECHNICAL 
PROVISIONS 
1.  Cash  Mar agement 
a.  float  allowance  revision 
Present  law 

Social  security  benefit  checks  are  issued  to 
beneficiaries  on  the  third  day  of  each 
month.  Current  Treasury  procedures  allow 
a  two-day  float  before  trust  fund  monies  are 
actually  transferred  to  the  Treasury  in 
order  to  pay  the  checks  which  have  been 
Issued.  • 

House  biU 

Requires  the  Secretaries  of  Treasury  and 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  conduct  a 
study  consisting  of  two  separate  investiga- 
tions. The  first  concerns  the  actual  average 
length  of  time  between  the  issuance  of  ben- 
efit checks  and  their  redemption;  the  second 
would  deal  with  the  feasibility  and  desirabil- 
ity of  providing  for  the  transfer  on  a  daily 
basis  to  the  general  fund  from  the  appropri- 
ate trust  fund  amounte  equal  to  the 
amounte  of  benefit  checks  which  are  paid 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks  on  that  day. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  would  be 
required  to  promulgate  regulations  to  imple- 
ment the  changes   found   appropriate   by 
these  investigations. 
Senate  amendment 

No  provision. 

Conference  agreement 

The  conference  agreement  follows  the 
House  bill. 

B.  INTEREST  ON  LATE  STATE  DEPOSITS 

Present  law 

The  annual  interest  rate  charged  on  late 
paymente  of  social  security  contributions 
due  on  the  earnings  of  State  and  local  em- 
ployees is  6  percent  per  annum. 
House  bill 

Changes  the  rate  of  Interest  charged  on 
late  paymente  of  social  security  contribu- 
tions due  on  the  earnings  of  state  and  \ocal 
employees  to  a  rate  equal  to  the  average  in- 
terest rate  earned  by  new  special  obligations 
of  the  trust  funds  during  the  period  of  the 
delinquency.  (Effective  with  respect  to  pay- 
ments due  for  wages  paid  after  Dec.  31, 
1983.) 


Senate  amendment 

No  provision. 

Conference  agreement 

The  conference  agreement  follows  the 
Senate  Amendment. 

C.  TR08T  FUND  INVESTMENT  PROCEDURES 

Current  law 

Payroll  tax  revenues  which  are  in  excess 
of  the  amount  necessary  to  pay  current  ben- 
efits generally  must  be  Invested  in  "special 
issue"  obligations  available  for  purchase 
only  by  the  trust  fimds.  Such  obligations 
have  maturities  fixed  with  due  regard  for 
the  needs  of  the  trust  funds  and  bear  an  in- 
terest rate  equal  to  the  average  market 
yield  on  all  marketable.  Interest  bearing  ob- 
ligations of  the  U.S.  which  are  not  due  or 
callable  within  4  years. 

House  biU 

Requires  the  managing  trustee  of  the 
Social  Security  Trust  Funds  to  redeem  most 
current  trust  fund  investmente  and  make  all 
future  investmente  in  a  new  type  of  Treas- 
ury public  debt  obligation  bearing  interest 
at  a  rate  that  varies  from  month  to  month. 
For  each  month.  t>je  interest  rate  on  the 
new  type  of  obligation  will  be  equal  to  the 
higher  of  (1)  the  average  market  yield  over 
the  preceding  month  on  all  public-debt  obli- 
gations (other  than  "flower  bonds")  with 
maturities  of  more  than  4  years  or  (2)  the 
average  market  yield  for  similar  obligations 
with  4  years  or  less  to  maturity. 

Requires  that  annual  reports  of  the  Social 
Security  Boards  of  Trustees  to  the  Congress 
include  a  certification  by  the  chief  actuary 
of  the  Social  Security  Administration  that 
the  reporte  meet  generally  accepted  stand- 
ards within  the  actuarial  profession. 

Allows  the  1983  annual  reporte  to  be  filed 
any  time  before  45  days  after  enactment. 

Senate  amendment 

Similar  to  House  bill,  except  that  the  in- 
teret  rate  to  be  applied  to  the  social  security 
investmente  would  be  the  same  long-term, 
special-Issue  rate  used  under  current  law. 
The  redeemed  Investmente  and  all  future 
funds  would  be  invested  In  special  deposito- 
ry accounte,  rather  than  new  special  issue 
obligations. 

Also,  requires  actuarial  statement,  but 
does  not  have  to  certify  the  reasonableness 
of  the  assumptions  and  cost  estimates  un- 
derlying the  trustee's  report  (floor  amend- 
ment). 

No  provision. 

Conference  agreement 

Both  Houses  recede  with  respeirt  to  trust 
fund  investment  procedures.  With  respect 
to  the  actuarial  statement  and  the  delay  of 
the  1983  Trustees'  report,  the  conference 
agreement  follows  the  House  bill,  with  an 
amendment  providing  that  the  certification 
shaU  not  refer  to  economic  assumptions  un- 
derlying the  Trustees'  report. 

D.  SEPARATE  TREATMENT  OP  TRUST  FUND 
OPERATIONS  UNDER  UNIFIED  BUDGET 

Present  law 

Beginning  with  1969,  the  financial  oper- 
ations of  the  social  security  trust  funds  have 
been  included  in  the  unified  budget  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

House  bill 

Provides  for  the  display  of  OASI.  DI,  HI 
and  SMI  fund  operations  as  a  separate  func- 
tion within  the  budget.  Beginning  with 
fiscal  year  1989,  these  trust  fund  operations 
(except  for  SMI)  would  be  removed  from 
the  unified  budget. 


Senate  amendment 

No  provision. 
Conference  agreement 

The  conference  agreement  follows  the 
House  bill  except  that  the  trust  fund  oper- 
ations would  not  be  removed  from  the  uni- 
fied budget  until  fiscal  year  1993. 

2.  Elimination  op  Gender-Basbd  Distinc- 
tions Under  the  Old-Aoe,  Survivors,  and 
disabiuty  insxtrancb  program 
Unless    otherwise    noted,    the    proposed 
amendmente  concerning  the  elimination  of 
gender-based  distinctions  would  be  effective 
with  respect  to  benefite  payable  for  months 
after  the  month  of  enactment. 

A.  divorced  husbands 


Present  law 

The  Social  Security  Act  provides  for  the 
payment  of  benefite  to  aged  divorced  wives 
and  aged  or  disabled  surviving  divorced 
wives  but  benefite  are  not  provided  for  simi- 
larly situated  men. 

House  bill 

Amends  the  statute  to  conform  to  court 
decisions  by  providing  social  security  bene- 
fite for  aged  divorced  husbands  and  aged  or 
disabled  surviving  divorced  husbands  based 
on  their  former  wives  earnings  records. 
(SSA  is  currently  complying  with  court  deci- 
sions.) 

Senate  amendment 

No  provisiim. 

CoTiference  agreement 

The  conference  agreement  follows  the 
House  biU. 

b.  remarriage  op  survivinc  spouse  before 

AGE  so 

Present  law 

Widows  and  widowers  who  remarry  before 
age  60  are  treated  differently  with  respect 
to  their  eligibUity  for  benefite  based  on 
their  deceased  siwuses'  earnings.  A  woman 
may  qualify  for  benefite  as  a  surviving 
spouse,  even  though  she  has  remarried,  so 
long  as  she  is  not  married  at  the  time  she 
applies  for  benefite.  A  man.  however,  under 
current  law  loses  forever  his  eligibility  as  a 
surviving  spouse  of  his  deceased  wife  worker 
if  he  remarries  before  age  60.  Since  the  deci- 
sion of  Mertz  V.  Harris  (1980).  SSA  has  paid 
benefite  to  remarried  widowers  on  the  same 
basis  as  to  remarried  widows. 
House  bill 

Amends  the  statute  to  conform  to  court 
decisions  by  making  the  requiremente  for 
widowers'  and  widows'  benefite  consistent. 
(SSA  is  currently  complying  with  the  afore- 
mentioned court  decisions.) 

Senate  amendment 

No  provision. 

Conference  agreement 

The  conference  agreement  follows  the 
House  bill. 

c.  illegitimatx  crildrsh 
Present  law 

An  illegitimate  child  may  be  eligible  for 
benefite  based  upon  a  man's  earnings,  with- 
out regard  to  the  appropriate  State  Intes- 
tate laws,  if  among  other  things,  the  man 
has  been  decreed  by  a  court  to  be  the  father 
of  the  child,  or  the  man  is  shown  by  evi- 
dence satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  to  be  the 
father  of  the  child.  Similar  provisions  do 
not  currently  apply  when  an  illegitimate 
child  claims  a  benefit  based  upon  his  moth- 
er's earnings. 
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Houaebm 

Providee  that  aiegitlinate  children  would 
be  elliible  for  benefits  bued  on  their  moth- 
er's f^«i»<tig«  as  they  are  currently  for  bene- 
fits based  on  their  father's  earnings. 
Senate  amendment 

No  provision. 
Conference  agrtement 

The  conference  agreement  follows  the 
House  bill. 

D.  TRAiramOMAL  INSURKD  STATUS 

Present  law 

Certain  workers  who  attained  age  73 
before  1969  are  eligible  for  social  security 
benefits  under  transitional  Insured  status 
provisions  which  require  fewer  quarters  of 
coverage  than  would  ordinarUy  be  required. 
Wives  and  widows  of  eligible  male  workers 
who  reached  73  prior  to  1969  also  are  eligi- 
ble for  benefits  under  this  provision,  but 
husbands  and  widowers  of  eligible  female 
workers  are  not. 
House  biil 

Extends  to  husbands  and  widowers  the 
transitionally  lnsiu«d  status  provisions 
which  currently  apply  to  wives  and  widows. 
Senate  amendment 

No  provision. 
Conference  agreement 

The  conference  agreement  follows  the 
House  bill. 

E.  PROUTY  BEHKPITS 

Prtaent  law 

Special  payments  are  provided  to  persons 
who  attained  age  72  before  1968  and  who 
have  no  quarters  of  coverage  and  to  persons 
age  72  In  1968  or  after  who  have  at  least 
three  quarters  of  coverage  for  every  year 
after  1966  and  before  the  year  of  attain- 
ment of  age  72.  However,  even  though  each 
spouse  must  meet  the  same  eligibility  re- 
quirements if  he  or  she  were  not  married, 
once  the  eligibility  of  both  is  determined, 
the  couple  is  treated  as  If  the  husband  were 
the  retired  worker  and  the  wife  were  the  de- 
pendent. The  benefit  Is  allocated  so  that  the 
husband  is  paid  two-thirds  of  the  benefit 
and  the  wife  is  paid  one-third. 
HoutebiU 

Provides  that  where  both  husband  and 
wife  each  qualify  for  Prouty  benefits  under 
Section  228  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  each 
would  receive  a  full  monthly  benefit. 
Senate  amendment 

No  provision. 
Conference  agreement 

The   conference   agreement   follows   the 
House  bill. 

p.  FATHmS'  OtSURAIICK  BENKPIIS 

Present  lav 

A  young  wife,  widowed  mother  or  surviv- 
ing divorced  mother  who  has  an  entitled 
child  under  age  16  in  her  care  receives  a 
benefit  for  both  herself  and  her  child  based 
upon  the  earnings  of  her  husband.  Under 
the  law  a  similarly  situated  father  cannot 
qualify  for  benef lU  based  on  his  retired,  dis- 
abled, or  deceased  wife's  earnings. 
HoutetHU 

Amends  the  statute  to  conform  to  court 
decisions  by  providing  social  security  bene- 
fits for  a  father  who  has  in  his  care  an  enti- 
tled chfld  of  hlB  retired,  disabled,  or  de- 
ceased wife  (or  deceased  former  wife).  (SSA 
Is  currently  complying  with  the  aforemen- 
tioned court  dedsions.) 
SentUe  amendment 

No  provision. 


Conference  agreement 

The   conference   agreement   follows   the 
House  bill. 

G.  KPraCT  OP  KABRIAGE  ON  CHILDHOOD  DISABIL- 

rrr  ahd  othxx  dkpkmuuits'  ahd  survivors' 


follows   the 


PreientlavD 

When  a  childhood  disability  beneficiary  Is 
married  to  another  childhood  disability  ben- 
eficiary or  to  a  disabled  worker  beneficiary, 
and  the  disability  benefits  of  one  of  the 
beneficiaries  is  terminated  because  the  ben- 
eficiary recovers  or  engages  in  substantial 
work,  the  continued  eligibility  of  the  other 
spouse  depends  upon  the  spouse's  sex.  A 
woman's  childhood  disability  benefits  end 
when  her  husband's  disability  beneflU  end. 
However,  a  man's  childhood  disability  bene- 
fits are  not  terminated  when  his  wife's  dis- 
ability benefits  end. 
HoutebiU 

Continues  the  benefits  of  a  chUdhood  dis- 
ability beneficiary,  regardless  of  sex,  when 
the  beneficiary's  spouse  Is  no  longer  eligible 
for  benefits  as  a  childhood  disability  benefi- 
ciary or  disabled  worker  beneficiary. 

Senate  amendment 

No  provision. 
Conference  agreement 

The   conference   agreement 
House  bill. 

H.  SPPKCTS  OP  MARRIAGE  Oil  OTHER 
DEFEWDKIITS'  OR  SITRVIVORS  BEHEPITS 

Present  law 

If  a  chUdhood  disability  beneficiary  or  dis- 
abled worker  beneficiary  marries  a  person 
receiving  certain  kinds  of  social  security  de- 
pendent or  survivor  benefits,  the  benefits  of 
each  Individual  continue.  If  the  disabled 
beneficiary  Is  a  male  and  he  recovers  or  en- 
gages In  substantial  work  and  his  benefits 
are  terminated,  his  wife's  benefits  also  end. 
If,  however,  the  disabled  beneficiary  is  a 
woman,  her  husband's  benefits  are  not  ter- 
minated when  her  disability  benefits  end. 
House  bill 

Continues  social  security  payments  to  an 
individual,  regardless  of  sex,  who  Is  receiv- 
ing dependents'  or  survivors'  benefits,  when 
his  or  her  spouse  is  no  longer  eligible  for 
childhood  disability  benef iU  or  benefits  as  a 
disabled  worker. 
Senate  amendment 

No  provision. 
Conference  agreement 

The   conference   agreement   follows   the 
House  bill. 

I.  credit  POR  mUTART  SERVICE 


Present  law 

A  widow  (but  not  a  widower)  is  permitted, 
under  certain  circumstances,  to  waive  the 
right  to  a  civil  service  survivor's  annuity  and 
receive  credit  (not  otherwise  possible)  for 
military  service  prior  to  1957  for  purposes  of 
determining  eligibility  for  the  amount  of 
social  security  survivors'  benefits. 

House  biU 

Allows  widowers  to  exercise  the  option  to 
waive  the  right  to  a  civil  service  survivor's 
annuity  In  the  same  way  as  is  currently  per- 
mitted for  widows. 
Senate  amendment 

No  provision. 
Conferetux  agreement 

The  conference  agreement  follows  the 
House  bill. 


3.  COTKKAOE 

A.  PORKIGH  APTILIATIS  OP  AMBUCUI 

EMPLOYERS 

Present  law 

Work  by  a  U.S.  citizen  outside  the  n.S.  for 
a  foreign  subsidiary  of  a  domestic  corpora- 
tion Is  covered  by  social  security  if  the  do- 
mestic corporation  arranges  for  coverage  by 
entering  Into  a  voluntary  agreement  with 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service;  the  agree- 
ment applies  to  all  citizens  subsequently  em- 
ployed by  the  subsidiary  If  their  work  would 
be  covered  if  performed  in  the  U.S. 

A  "foreign  subsidiary"  of  a  domestic  cor- 
poration is  defined  as  a  foreign  corporation 
of  which:  not  less  than  20  percent  of  ite 
voting  stock  is  owned  by  a  domestic  corpora- 
tion; or  more  than  50  percent  of  Its  voting 
stock  is  owned  by  another  foreign  corpora- 
tion and  at  least  20  percent  of  the  latter  cor- 
poration's voting  stock  Is  owned  by  a  domes- 
tic corporation. 

A  domestic  corporation  which  has  entered 
into  a  voluntary  agreement  providing  for 
social  security  coverage  of  U.S.  citizens  em- 
ployed by  its  foreign  subsidiary  can  also 
elect  to  include  such  U.S.  citizens  in  its 
qualified  pension,  profit-sharing,  stock 
lx>nus,  etc.  plans.  A  similar  rule  applies  to 
U.S.  citizens  employed  by  a  domestic  corpo- 
ration's domestic  subsidiary  that  operates 
primarily  abroad. 

House  bill 

Broadens  the  availability  of  social-security 
coverage  to  American  citizens  worldng 
abroad  by:  (1)  permitting  coverage  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  working  outside  the  United 
States  for  a  foreign  affiliate  of  an  American 
employer;  and  (2)  reducing  the  ownership 
interest  in  the  foreign  affiliate  that  Is  re- 
quired to  be  held  by  the  American  employer 
from  20  percent  to  10  percent  (either  direct- 
ly or  through  one  or  more  entitles).  These 
changes  would  be  effective  upon  enactment. 

In  addition,  coverage  would  be  extended 
to  include  employees  of  American  employ- 
ers and  affiliates  who  are  residents  of  the 
United  States  as  well  as  American  citizens. 
(This  provision  applies  generally  to  remu- 
neration paid  after  December  31,  1983.) 

Conforming  changes  would  be  made  In  the 
provisions  relating  to  the  extension  of  cov- 
erage under  qualified  pension,  profit-shar- 
ing, stock  bonus,  etc.  plans  for  employees  of 
a  domestic  corporation's  subsidiary. 

Senate  amendment 

No  provision. 
Conference  agreement 

The  conference  agreement  follows  the 
House  bill. 

B.  POREIGN  EARNED  INCOME  EXCLUSION 

Present  law 

U.S.  citizens  and  resident  aliens  who  are 
not  residents  of  a  foreign  country  for  a  full 
year  compute  their  net  self-employment 
income  for  purposes  of  social  security  taxes 
(SEQA)  without  regard  to  the  foreign 
earned  income  exclusion.  However,  no  cov- 
erage Is  provided  for  these  taxable  earnings. 

U.S.  citizens  who  are  residents  of  a  foreign 
country  compute  their  net  self-employment 
income  excluding  amounts  which  are  also 
excluded  for  Income  tax  purposes  by  the 
foreign  earned  income  exclusion. 

House  biU 

Provides  that  foreign  earned  income 
which  Is  currently  subject  to  social  security 
self -employment  tax  would  be  creditable  for 
social  security  coverage  purposes,  effective 


with   respect   to   taxable 
after  December  31. 1981. 

Provides  that  all  net  self-employment 
Income  would  be  computed  for  8ECA  pur- 
poses without  regard  to  the  foreign  income 
exclusion,  effective  with  respect  to  remu- 
neraUon  paid  after  December  31. 1983. 
Senate  amendment 

No  provision. 

Conference  agreement 

The  conference  agreement  foUows  the 
House  bill. 

a  INCLUDING  ELECTIVE  PRINCE  BENEPTTS  AND 
N0N4UALIPIED  DEPERRKD  COMPENSATION  IN 
THE  SOCIAL  SECUamr  WAGE  BASE 

Present  law 

(1)  Cash  or  deferred  arrangements  (Code 
section  iOlfkJJ.— Under  a  cash  or  deferred 
arrangement  forming  a  part  of  a  qualified 
profit-sharing  or  stock  bonus  plan,  a  cov- 
ered employee  may  elect  to  have  the  em- 
ployer contribute  an  amount  to  the  plan  on 
the  employee's  behalf  or  to  receive  such 
amount  directly  in  cash.  Amounts  contribut- 
ed to  the  plan  pursuant  to  the  election  are 
treated  as  employer  contributions  and  are 
excluded  from  the  employee's  taxable 
income  and  social  security  wage  base. 

(2J  Cafeteria  plans  (Code  section  12S).— 
Under  a  cafeteria  plan  of  an  employer,  an 
employee  many  choose  among  various  bene- 
fits including  cash,  taxable  benefits  and 
nontaxable  benefits  (Including  a  cash  or  de- 
ferred arrangement)  offered  under  the  plan. 
If  certain  requirements  are  met,  amounts 
applied  toward  nontaxable  l>enefits  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  employee's  taxable  income 
and  generally  from  the  social  security  wage 
base. 

(3)  Tax-sheltered  annuities  (Code  section 
403(b>).—Su\iiecX.  to  certain  limitations, 
amounts  paid  by  the  employer  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a  tax-sheltered  annuity  for  an  eligi- 
ble employee  are  excluded  from  the  employ- 
ee's taxable  income  and  social  security  wage 
base.  Tax-sheltered  annuities  may  be  pur- 
chased for  employees  of  educational  institu- 
tions and  certain  tax-exempt  organizations. 
Tax-sheltered  annuities  may  be  purchased 
pursuant  to  a  salary  reduction  agreement. 

(4)  Nonqualified  deferred  compensation 
ptens.— Amounts  deferred  under  a  nonqual- 
ified deferred  compensation  plan  generally 
are  taxable  when  they  are  paid  or  when 
there  Is  no  substantial  risk  of  forfeiture,  de- 
pending upon  whether  or  not  the  plan  is  un- 
funded or  funded.  However,  if  the  plan  Is  a 
retirement  plan  or  the  amounts  are  paid  on 
account  of  retirement,  the  amounts  are  gen- 
erally excludlble  from  PICA  and  PUTA. 
These  plans  may  be  utilized  by  (1)  taxable 
employers  to  provide  retirement  benefits  In 
excess  of  those  permitted  under  tax-quali- 
fied retirement  plans  or  coverage  limited 
primarily  to  highly  comiiensated  or  manage- 
ment employees,  (2)  tax-exempt  employers, 
and  (3)  State  and  local  governments. 
House  biU 

(1)  An  employer's  plan  contributions  on 
behalf  of  an  employee  under  a  qualified 
cash  or  deferred  arrangement  would  be  in- 
cludible in  the  social  security  wage  base  for 
tax  and  coverage  purposes  to  the  extent 
that  the  employee  could  have  elected  to  re- 
ceive cash  in  lieu  of  the  contribution,  effec- 
tive for  remuneration  paid  after  Dec.  31, 
1983. 

(2)  Amounts  subject  to  an  employee's  des- 
ignation under  a  cafeteria  plan  would  be  in- 
cludible in  the  social  security  wage  base  to 
the  extent  that  such  amounts  may  be  paid 
to  the  employee  in  cash  or  property  or  ap- 
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plied  to  provide  a  benefit  for  the  employee 
not  excluded  from  the  PICA  wage  base  ef- 
fective for  remuneration  paid  after  Dec.  31, 
1983. 

(3)  Amounts  paid  by  an  employer  for  a 
tax-sheltered  annuity  for  an  employee  will 
be  includible  in  the  social  security  wage 
base. 

(4)  No  provision. 
Senate  amendment 

(1)  Same  as  House  bill. 

(2)  Same  as  House  bill,  except  applies  only 
to  cafeteria  plans  which  Include  a  cash-or- 
deferred  arrangement  as  one  of  the  optional 
fringe  benefits. 

(3)  Any  amounts  paid  by  an  employer  to  a 
tax-sheltered  annuity  by  reason  of  a  salary 
reduction  agreement  between  the  employer 
and  the  employee  would  be  includible  in  the 
social  security  wage  base. 

(4)  The  amount  deferred  under  a  (non- 
qualified) compensation  plan  will  be  includ- 
ible in  the  social  security  wage  base  as  of 
the  later  of  (1)  when  the  services  are  per- 
formed or  (2)  when  there  is  no  sulistantial 
risk  of  forfeiture  of  the  rights  to  the 
amounts.  In  the  case  of  a  governmental 
plan,  a  deferred  compensation  plan  will  only 
include  certain  nonqualified  plans  of  State 
and  local  governments. 

Conference  a^neement 

(1)  The  conference  agreement  generally 
follows  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate 
amendment  was  respect  to  qualified  cash  or 
deferred  arrangements.  Employer  contribu- 
tions to  these  arrangements  will  be  taxable 
for  PICA  and  PUTA  purposes  whether  or 
not  the  cash  or  deferred  arrangement  is 
part  of  a  cafeteria  plan.  A  transition  rule  is 
provided  to  exclude  certain  remuneration 
paid  after  the  effective  date  of  this  provi- 
sion if  paid  pursuant  to  certain  elective  de- 
ferrals made  before  January  1,  1984  (Janu- 
ary 1, 1985,  with  respect  to  FUTA  taxes). 

(2)  The  conference  agreement  contains  no 
other  provision  concerning  the  inclusion  of 
amounts  applied  toward  nontaxable  (for 
PICA  purposes)  benefits  in  a  cafeteria  plan. 

(3)  The  conference  agreement  generally 
follows  the  Senate  amendment  by  providing 
that  employer  contributions  to  a  section 
403(b)  annuity  contract  would  be  included 
in  the  wage  base  if  made  by  reason  of  a 
salary  reduction  agreement  (whether  evi- 
denced by  a  written  agreement  or  other- 
wise). Por  this  purpose,  the  conferees  intend 
that  emplojTnent  arrangements,  which 
under  the  facts  and  circumstances  are  deter- 
mined to  be  Individually  negotiated,  would 
be  treated  as  salary  reduction  agreements. 
Of  course,  the  mere  fact  that  only  one  Indi- 
vidual is  receiving  employer  contributions 
leg.,  where  the  employer  has  only  a  few  em- 
ployees, only  one  of  whom  Is  a  member  of  a 
class  eligible  for  such  contributions)  Is  not, 
by  itself,  to  be  considered  proof  of  individ- 
ual negdtlation. 

(4)  With  respect  to  nonqualified  deferred 
compensation  plans,  the  conference  agree- 
ment generally  follows  the  Senate  amend- 
ment that  includes  amounts  deferred  in  the 
employee's  PICA  and  PUTA  wage  base 
when  services  are  performed  or,  if  later, 
when  there  Is  a  lapse  of  a  substantial  risk  of 
forfeiture  (within  the  meaning  of  sec.  83)  of 
the  employee's  right  to  those  amounts.  As 
under  present  law,  amounts  treated  as  em- 
ployer contributions  under  a  State  pick-up 
plan  (sec.  414(hK2))  or  amounte  deferred 
imder  eligible  state  and  local  deferred  com- 
pensation arrangements  are  Includible  in 
the  wage  base  when  deferred.  The  confer- 
ence agreement  provides  that  any  payment 


to,  or  on  t>ehalf  of,  an  employee  or  his  bene- 
ficiary under  certain  supplemental  retire- 
ment plans,  which  provide  cost  of  llvtng  ad- 
justments to  the  poiBion  benefits  under  tax- 
qualified  plans,  will  not  be  included  In  the 
wage  base.  Pinally,  under  the  conference 
agreement,  in  the  case  of  certain  agree- 
ments, in  existence  on  Ifarch  24,  1983,  be- 
tween a  nonqualified  deferred  compensation 
plan  and  an  individual,  the  provision  would 
only  apply  to  services  performed  after  De- 
cember 31,  1983  (December  31.  1984.  for 
FUTA  purposes). 

D.  STANDBY  PAT 

Present  law 

Any  payment  (other  than  vacation  or  sick 
pay  made  to  an  employee  after  the  month 
In  which  he  or  she  attains  age  62,  where  the 
employee  did  not  work  for  the  employer  in 
the  period  In  which  such  payment  is  made. 
Is  excluded  from  the  definition  of  wages  for 
both  benefit  and  tax  purposes. 

House  biU 

Includes  In  the  statutory  definition  of 
wages,  payments  made  to  an  individual  with 
the  expectation  that  he  or  she  will  subse- 
quently render  services  (effective  with  re- 
spect to  calendar  years  beginning  after  the 
sixth  month  after  date  of  enactment). 

Senate  amendment 

Same  as  House  bill,  except  it  would  be  ef- 
fective for  remuneration  paid  after  1983. 

Conference  agreement 

The  conference  agreement  follows  the 
Senate  amendment. 

E.  CODIPICATION  OP  ROWAN  DECISION  WITH 
RESPECT  TO  MEALS  AND  LODGING 

Present  law 

In  Roxoan  Companies,  Inc.  v.  United 
States,  452  U.S.  247  (1981).  the  Supreme 
Court  held  the  definition  of  "wages"  for 
PICA  purposes  must  be  interpreted  in  regu- 
lations in  the  same  n^anner  as  for  income- 
tax  withholding  purposes.  At  issue  in 
Rowan  Companies,  Inc.  was  the  exclusion, 
for  PICA  tax  purposes,  of  employer  provid- 
ed meals  and  lodging  from  gross  income 
under  code  sec.  119. 

House  bill 

With  the  exception  of  the  value  of  meals 
and  lodging  provided  for  the  convenience  of 
the  employer,  the  determination  of  whether 
or  not  amounts  are  Includible  in  the  social 
security  wage  base  is  to  be  made  without 
regard  to  whether  such  amounts  are  treated 
as  wages  for  income  tax  withholding  pur- 
poses. In  addition,  the  bill  provides  that  the 
definition  of  wages  for  social  security  tax 
and  benefit  purposes  Is  revised  to  exclude 
the  value  of  employer  provided  meals  and 
lodging  if  such  value  Is  excluded  from  the 
employee's  gross  income.  The  provision  ap- 
plies to  remuneration  paid  after  December 
31, 1983. 

Senate  amendment 
Same  as  House  bill. 

p.  EXCLUSION  OP  EMPLOYER  PAYMENTS  MADE 
UNDER  SIMPLIPIED  EMPLOYEE  PENSION  PLANS 

Present  law 

In  1978,  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  was 
amended  to  exclude  from  wages  for  social 
security  tax  purposes  employer  payments  to 
or  on  behalf  of  an  employee  under  a  simpli- 
fied employee  pension  (SEP)  plan.  However, 
no  corresponding  change  was  made  to  the 
Social  Security  Act  definition  of  covered 
wages. 
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Houaehm 

Amends  the  SocUl  Security  Act  to  exclude 
in  the  definiU(H)  of  covered  wages  for  social 
security  coverage  purposes  employer  contri- 
butions to  a  simplified  employee  pension 
(SEP)  plan.  Effective  with  respect  to  remu- 
neration paid  after  December  31. 1983. 
SenaU  amtndmtnt 

Same  as  House  bill,  except  also  changes 
definition  for  FDTA  purposes  effective  Jan- 
uary 1. 1985. 
Conjennee  aonement 

The   conference   agreement   follows   the 
Senate  amendment. 
G.  DxnmTioH  or  emfloykh  roa  withholdwo 

ON  SICK  PAT 

Present  law 

Present  law  includes  in  the  definition  of 
wages  for  the  purpose  of  social  security  and 
railroad  retirement  taxes,  paymente  made 
under  a  sick  pay  plan  to  an  employee  or  tmy 
of  his  dependents  by  a  third-party  on  ac- 
coimt  of  the  employee's  Illness. 

Proposed  Treasury  regulations  would  re- 
quire a  third-party  payor  (for  example,  an 
insurance  company)  to  withhold  social  secu- 
rity or  railroad  retirement  taxes  on  the  sick 
pay  payments  they  make  as  if  they  were 
paying  wages.  However,  the  third-party 
payor  would  be  permitted  to  shift  responsi- 
bility for  the  employer's  portion  of  the  tax 
to  the  last  employer  for  whom  the  employee 
worked. 
HovaebiU 

Provides  that,  to  the  extent  permitted  in 
regulations,  a  multi-employer  plan  which 
makes  sick  pay  payments  will  be  treated  as 
the  agent  of  the  employer  for  whom  serv- 
ices are  normally  rendered. 
Senate  amendment 

No  provision. 
Conference  agreement 

The  conference  agreement  follows  the 
Senate  amendment. 

H.  COlfTORMUfG  AMKlfDKEIITS  TO  rOTA  WAGE 
BASK 

Present  lav> 

The  definition  of  wages  subject  to  tax 
under  the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act 
(FDTA)  is  similar  to  the  definition  of  wages 
subject  to  PICA. 
House  bin 

No  provision. 
Senate  amendment 

The  bill  amends  FDTA  to  conform  to 
changes  made  in  the  PICA  wage  base  by 
this  bill  and  P.L.  97-123  with  respect  to  elec- 
tive compensation,  standby  pay.  the 
Rovman  decision,  simplified  employee  pen- 
sions, and  sick  pay  (items  above). 
Conference  agreement 

The  conference  agrement  follows  the 
Senate  amendment. 

I.  nrmuiATiORAL  social  sicuamr 
agrezmxhts 

Present  law 

An  international  Social  Security  agree- 
ment is  to  establish  "methods  and  condi- 
tions for  determining  under  which  system 
£Le.,  the  foreign  system  or  our  own]  employ- 
ment, self-employment,  or  other  service 
shall  result  In  a  period  of  coverage".  Howev- 
er, through  an  inadvertent  drafting  error 
f<(n»>Tipi  that  are  Intended  to  be  covered 
under  the  XJ&  system  pursuant  to  an  inter- 
national social  security  agreement  are  not 
uofered  because  n.S.  social  security  taxes 
cannot  be  imposed  on  the  earnings. 


Howe  Mil 

Provides  for  the  imposition  of  social  secu- 
rity taxes  if  an  international  social  security 
agreement  provides  for  coverage  under  the 
U.S.  social  security  system.  (Effective  for 
taxable  years  after  the  date  of  enactment.) 

Senate  amendment 

No  provision. 
Conference  agreement 

The  conference  agreement  follows  the 
House  bUl. 

J.  STATK  and  local  EMFLOTEE  GROUPS  IH  UTAH 

Present  law 

Utah  Is  permitted  to  extend  social  security 
coverage  to  specific  entities  listed  in  the  law 
as  separate  coverage  groups.  The  names  of 
some  of  the  entities  specifically  listed  in  the 
law  have  changed  since  the  provision  was 
enacted. 
House  bill 

Amends  the  provision  in  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  listing  entities  for  which  Utah  may 
arrange  social  security  coverage  to  provide 
that  coverage  would  not  be  affected  by  a 
subsequent  change  in  the  name  of  any  of 
the  entities. 
Senate  amendment 

No  provision. 
Conference  agreement 

The  conference  agreement  follows  the 
House  bill. 

K.  KrwrilVl,  DATES  OF  IMTERM ATIONAL  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  AGREEMENTS 

Present  law 

Totalization  agreements  can  only  become 
effective  after  the  expiration  of  a  period 
during  which  each  House  of  the  Congress 
has  been  in  session  on  each  of  90  days.  (This 
has  been  interpreted  to  mean  that  both 
Houses  of  Congress  must  be  In  session  on  a 
particular  day  for  it  to  coimt  in  the  90-day 
calculation. 
House  biU 

Provides  that  totalization  agreements  can 
become  effective  after  the  expiration  of  a 
period  during  which  only  one  House  of  the 
Congress  must  be  in  session  on  each  of  60 
days. 
Senate  amendment 

No  provision. 
Conference  agreement 

The  conference  agreement  follows  the 
House  bill. 

4.  Additional  Amendments: 

A.  technical  and  conpormino  amendments 

TO  THE  maximum  FAMILY  BENEFIT  PROVISIONS 

Present  law 

When  children  are  simultaneously  enti- 
tled to  benefits  on  the  records  of  .two  or 
more  workers,  the  Maximum  Family  Bene- 
fits payable  on  each  record  are  combined  for 
the  purposes  of  determining  the  benefits 
payable  to  those  children.  The  law  contains 
a  limit,  however,  on  the  highest  possible 
combined  Maximum  Family  Benefit,  some- 
times referred  to  as  the  super  maximum. 
Whenever  the  wage  base  increases  (in  Janu- 
ary of  every  year),  the  super  maximum  is  re- 
computed. In  addition.  In  June  of  each  year 
the  super  maximum  is  Increased  when  the 
cost-of-living  adjustment  is  made  in  general 
benefit  levels.  Thus,  families  whose  benefits 
are  limited  by  the  super  maximum  can  have 
their  benefits  unexpectedly  Increased  or  de- 
creased each  January  when  the  super  maxi- 
mum is  recomputed. 


House  bitt 

Provides  that  after  initial  entitlement,  a 
family's  super  maximum  would  be  adjusted 
each  year  when  a  cost-of-living  increase  is 
provided  to  everyone  on  the  benefit  rolls. 

Senate  amendment 

No  provisions. 
Conference  agreement 

The  conference  agreement  foIlowB  the 
House  bill. 

B.  RELAXATION  OF  INSURED  STATUS  REQUIRE- 
MENTS FOR  CERTAIN  WORKERS  PREVIOUSLY 
ENTITLED  TO  DISABILITY  INSURANCE  BBMSriTS 


Present  law 

Workers  who  are  disabled  before  age  31 
have  a  lower  Insured  status  requirement 
than  older  workers.  However,  such  a  worker 
who  recovers  from  his  or  her  disability  and 
subsequently  becomes  disabled  again  at  age 
31  or  later  may  have  difficulty  esUbllshing 
entitlement  to  disability  benefits  at  that 
time  because  he  or  she  has  not  had  suffi- 
cient time  to  obtain  the  necessary  20  quar- 
ters of  coverage  before  the  subsequent  dis- 
ability. 
House  bill 

Provides  that  a  worker  who  had  a  period 
of  disabUity  which  began  before  age  31.  re- 
covered, and  then  became  disabled  again  at 
age  31  or  later  would  again  be  Insured  for 
disability  benefits  If  he/she  had  quarters  of 
coverage  in  half  the  calendar  quarters  after 
age  21  and  through  the  quarter  in  which 
the  later  period  of  disability  began  (up  to  a 
maximum  of  20  out  of  40  quarters).  Effec- 
tive generally  for  applications  filed  after  en- 
actment. 

Senate  amendment 

No  provision. 
Conference  agreement 

The  conference  agreement  follows  the 
House  bill. 

C.  ILLEGITIMATE  CHILDREN  OF  DISABLED 
BENEFICIARIES— FIRST  MONTH  OF  ENTITLEMENT 

Present  law 

The  first  month  for  which  certain  benefits 
are  paid  is  delayed  from  the  month  during 
which  the  Individual  satisfied  the  various 
entitlement  conditions  to  the  first  month 
throughout  which  those  conditions  were  sat- 
isfied. This  provision  does  not  apply  to  the 
benefits  of  Illegitimate  children  of  retired 
beneficiaries.  However,  this  provision  does 
apply  to  the  Ulegitimate  children  of  disabled 
workers. 

House  bill 

Provides  social  security  monthly  benefits 
to  the  illegitimate  child  of  a  disabled  worker 
for  a  month  in  which  the  child  satisfied  all 
other  entitlement  conditions  but  was  not  el- 
igible for  benefits  because  the  acknowledg- 
ment or  court  decree  or  order  establishing 
parenthood  occurred  later  than  the  first 
day  of  that  month.  Effective  on  enactment. 

Senate  amendment 

No  provision. 
Conference  agreement 

The  conference  agreement  follows  the 
House  bUl. 

D.  ONE-MONTH  RETROACTIVITY  OF  WIDOW'S  AMD 
WIDOWER'S  BENXriTS 

Present  law 

The  payment  of  retroactive  benefits  is 
prohibited  if  such  payment  would  require 
the  lowering  of  future  benefits. 


House  bia 

Allows  an  aged  widow  or  widower  to  re- 
ceive actuarially  reduced  benefite  for  the 
month  in  which  the  insured  spouse  died.  If 
the  application  is  filed  in  the  following 
month,  even  though  the  retroactive  pay- 
ment would  result  In  lower  future  monthly 
benefits  than  would  be  the  case  if  benefits 
were  not  paid  retroactively.  Effective  for  ap- 
plications filed  after  the  second  month  fol- 
lowing the  month  of  enactment. 
Senate  amendment 

No  provision. 

Conference  agreement 

The  conference  agreement  follows  the 
House  bill. 

E.  CLARIFY  THE  PROVISION  IN  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
LAW  EXEMPTING  BENEFITS  UNDER  SSA-ADMIN- 
ISTIRED  PROGRAMS  FROM  ASSIGNMENT 

Present  law 

Since  1935,  the  SocisJ  Security  Act  has 
prohibited  the  transfer  or  assignment  of 
any  future  social  security  or  SSI  benefits 
payable  and  further  states  that  no  money 
payable  or  rights  existing  under  the  Act 
shall  be  subject  to  execution,  levy,  attach- 
ment, garnishment,  or  other  legal  process, 
or  to  the  operation  of  any  bankruptcy  or  in- 
solvency law. 

Based  on  the  legislative  history  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Reform  Act  of  1978,  some  bank- 
ruptcy courts  have  considered  social  securi- 
ty and  SSI  benefits  listed  by  the  debtor  to 
be  Income  for  purposes  of  a  Chapter  XII 
bankruptcy  and  have  ordered  SSA  in  several 
hundred  cases  to  send  aU  or  part  of  a  debt- 
or's benefit  check  to  the  trustee  in  bank- 
ruptcy. 

House  bill 

Specifically  provides  that  social  security 
and  SSI  benefits  may  not  be  assigned  not- 
withstanding any  other  provisions  of  law, 
including  P.L.  95-598,  the  "Banlcruptcy 
Reform  Act  of  1978".  Effective  on  enact- 
ment. 

Senate  amendment 

No  provision. 

Conference  agreement 

The  conference  agreement  follows  the 
House  bill. 

F.  USE  OF  DEATH  CERTIFICATES  TO  PREVENT  ER- 
RONEOUS BENEFIT  PAYMENTS  TO  DECEASED  IN- 
DIVIDUALS 

Present  law 

There  are  currently  no  well-developed 
procedures  or  arrangements  to  permit  SSA 
to  determine  on  a  timely  basis  when  a  bene- 
ficiary has  died. 

House  biU 

Provides  authority  for  the  Secretary  of 
HHS  to  contract  with  states  for  death  cer- 
tificate information.  This  information 
would  be  matched  with  SSA  benefit  records 
to  help  insure  that  benefit  payments  are 
promptly  terminated  when  the  beneficiary 
dies. 

Senate  amendment 

Similar    to    House    except    incorjiorates 
OAO  and  SSA  comments. 
Conference  agreement 

The  conference  agreement  follows  the 
Senate  amendment. 

C.  STUDY  OF  SSA  AS  AN  INDEPENDENT  AGENCY 

Present  law 

The  Social  Security  Administration  is  cur- 
rently part  of  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services. 
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House  biU 

Authorizes  a  feasibility  and  implementa- 
tion study  with  respect  to  esUbllshing  SSA 
as  an  Independent  agency.  Such  study  shall 
include  but  not  be  limited  to  the  following 
points:  the  feasibility  of  changing  the  cur- 
rent status  of  SSA:  how  to  manage  the  tran- 
sition: what  authorities  would  need  to  be 
transferred  or  amended;  what  programs 
would  be  Involved  what  agency  administra- 
tive relationships  would  need  to  be  adjusted, 
etc.  The  study  would  be  conducted  (In  con- 
sulUtlon  with  the  Commissioner  of  Social 
Security)  by  a  panel  of  administrative  ex- 
perts appointed  by  the  House  Conunittee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Finance,  with  a  report  and  recommenda- 
tions to  be  submitted  to  the  Committees  no 
later  than  January  1,  1984. 

Senate  amendment 

Similar  to  the  House  provision  except— 

(1)  commission  would  be  appointed  by  the 
President  with  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate, 

(2)  report  would  be  due  no  later  than 
April  1,  1984,  and 

(3)  implementation,  not  feasibility,  of  in- 
dependent SSA,  is  Included  in  study  man- 
date. 

Conference  Agreement 

The  conference  agreement  provides  for 
the  following: 

In  keeping  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  National  Commission  on  Social  Security 
Reform,  a  study  shall  be  conducted  with  re- 
spect to  the  establishment  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  as  an  independent 
agency  under  a  bipartisan  board  appointed 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  study  shall 
be  conducted  by  a  Commission  consisting  of 
experts  widely  recognized  in  the  fields  of 
government  administration,  social  insur- 
ance, and  labor  relations.  The  study  shall 
address,  analyze  and  report  to  the  Congress 
on;  how  to  manage  the  transition,  what  au- 
thorities would  need  to  be  transferred  or 
amended,  the  program(s)  which  should  be 
included  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  new 
agency,  the  legal  and  other  relationships  of 
the  Social  Security  Administration  with 
other  organizations  which  would  be  re- 
quired as  a  result  of  establUhing  the  Social 
Security  Administration  as  an  Independent 
agency,  and  any  other  details  which  may  be 
necessary  for  the  development  of  appropri- 
ate legislation  to  establish  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Administration  as  an  Independent 
agency. 

The  study  would  be  conducted  (in  consul- 
tation with  the  Commissioner  of  Social  Se- 
curity) by  a  panel  of  experts  appointed  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance,  with 
a  report  and  recommendations  to  be  submit- 
ted to  the  Committees  no  later  than  April  1, 
1984. 


H.  PUBUC  PENSION  OFFSET 


Present  law 

Under  a  provision  enacted  in  1977,  people 
becoming  eligible  for  a  public  pension  on 
their  own  account  after  November  1982,  will 
generaUy  have  the  amount  of  any  social  se- 
curity dependents  or  survivors'  benefits  re- 
duced dollar-for-doUar  on  account  of  that 
public  pension. 

Under  a  provision  adopted  last  year,  per- 
sons who  become  eligible  for  a  public  pen- 
sion after  November  1982  and  before  June 
1983  who  meet  a  "one-half  support"  depend- 
ency test  are  exempt  from  the  offset. 


House  bia 

For  persons  who  become  eligible  for 
public  pension  after  June  1983,  the  amount 
of  the  public  pension  used  for  purpoaea  of 
the  offset  against  social  security  benefits 
would  be  one-third  of  the  public  pension. 
Senate  amendment 

No  provision. 
Conference  agreement 

The  conference  agreement  follows  the 
House  bin  except  that  the  percentage  of  the 
public  pension  to  t>e  used  for  purposes  of 
the  offset  would  be  two-thirds. 

I.  CHILO-CAKE  DROP  OUT  YEARS 

Present  law 

In  computing  a  worker's  covered  earnings 
history  under  social  security  (upon  which 
family  benefits  are  based),  up  to  five  yean 
of  low  earnings  are  dropped. 
House  t>Ul 

No  provision. 
Senate  amendment 

The  provision  would  allow  up  to  two  addi- 
tional years  to  be  dropped  for  persons  who 
leave  the  work  force  to  care  for  a  child 
under  3  in  the  home.  To  qualify  for  a  child- 
care  drop  year,  the  worker  can  have  no 
earnings  at  all  during  the  year. 

Effective  for  persons  first  eligible  for  ben- 
efits after  1983. 

Conference  agreement 

The  conference  agreement  follows  the 
House  bill. 

PUBLIC  MEMBERS  ON  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

Present  law 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  four  social 
security  trust  funds  (Old-Age  and  Survivors 
Insurance.  Disability  Insurance.  Hospital  In- 
surance, and  Supplemental  Medical  Insur- 
ance) consists  of.  ex  officio,  the  Secretaries 
of  the  Treasury.  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, and  Labor,  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  serving  as  the  managing  trustee. 
Among  other  responsibilities,  the  Board  of 
Trustees  is  required  to  report  to  Congress 
each  year  on  the  operation  and  status  of  the 
trust  funds,  review  the  general  policies  fol- 
lowed in  managing  the  trust  funds,  and  rec- 
ommend changes  in  such  policies. 
House  bill 

No  provision. 
Senate  amendment 

Add  two  public  members  to  the  Board  to 
Trustees  of  the  OASDI,  HI.  and  SMI  trust 
funds.  The  public  members  would  be  nomi- 
nated by  the  President  and  confirmed  by 
the  Senate.  The  two  public  members  could 
not  be  from  the  same  political  party.  Trust- 
ees would  not  be  considered  fiduciaries  and 
would  not  be  personally  liable  for  actions 
taken  in  such  capacity  with  respect  to  the 
trust  funds. 

Effective  upon  enactment. 

Conference  agreement 

The  conference  agreement  follows  the 
Senate  Amendment. 

K.  LIMITATION  OR  BENEFITS  TO  ALIENS 

Present  law 

There  are  no  citizenship  or  residence  re- 
quirements for  receiving  social  security  cash 
benefits  (OASDI).  Any  alien  in  the  UA— 
whether  legally  or  Illegally,  or  as  a  perma- 
nent or  temporary  resident— is  eligible  for 
benefits  provided  he  has  engaged  in  covered 
employment  and  otherwise  meets  the  eligi- 
bility requirements.  Dependents  and  survi- 
vors are  also  eligible  for  benefits  regardless 
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of  their  immlgrmtlon  status  or  that  of  the 
insured  workers. 
If  owe  MS 

No  provision. 
Senate  amendment 

Limitations  would  be  placed  on  the  pay- 
ment of  benefits  to  aUen  workers,  their  de- 
pendents and  survivors  who  reside  abroad. 
Botefits  would  continue  to  be  paid  only 
under  the  following  conditons: 

(1)  the  worker  is  the  citizen  of  a  country 
with  which  the  United  States  has  a  treaty 
or  totalization  agreement:  and 

(2)  untU  total  benefits  paid  to  the  wage 
earner  (after  any  Income  taxes  paid)  and  de- 
pendents equal  social  security  taxes  payable 
by  the  wage  earner  plus  interest. 

This  provision  would  apply  to  new  eligi- 
bles  on  or  after  January  1.  1985. 

In  addition,  prohibits  the  payment  of 
social  security  benefits  to  noncitlzens  who 
are  unable  to  esUblish  at  the  time  they 
apply  for  benefits  that  they  had  ever  been 
legijly  admitted  to  work  in  the  United 
States.  ,       ^ 

Effective  for  those  first  eligible  after  De- 
cember 1983. 

Also,  in  the  case  of  beneficiaries  who  are 
under  final  orders  of  exclusion,  departure  or 
voluntary  departure  in  lieu  of  deportation 
and  can  be  shown  by  the  Attorney  General 
to  have  earned  social  security  crediU  during 
periods  of  illegal  work,  those  credits  would 
not  be  used  in  computing  social  seciirlty 
benefits,  thereby  potentially  eliminating 
benefits.  (Floor  amendment.) 
Conference  agreement 

The  conference  agreement  would  suspend 
the  payment  of  benefits  to  any  alien  receiv- 
ing benefits  as  a  dependent  or  survivor  of  an 
insiu-ed  worker  (whether  or  not  the  worker 
is  a  XSS.  citizen)  when  the  alien  beneficiary 
has  been  outside  the  U.S.  for  six  consecutive 
calendar  months.  Alien  auxiliary  benefici- 
aries who  could  prove  that  they  had  lived  in 
the  U.S.  for  a  total  of  at  least  five  years 
diiring  which  their  relationship  with  the 
worker  was  the  same  as  the  relationship 
upon  which  eligibility  for  benefits  is  based 
(e.g.,  spouse,  child,  parent)  would  be  exempt 
from  the  suspension  of  benefits.  ChUdren 
would  be  deemed  to  meet  the  5-year  resi- 
dence requirement  if  the  residence  require- 
ment could  be  met  by  the  child's  parents. 

L.  UmTATION  OF  PRISOlfKRS  BENEFITS 

Present  Law 

Persons  imprisoned  for  the  conviction  of  a 
felony  may  not  receive  student  benefits 
(which  are  being  phased  out  anyway),  and 
are  not  eligible  for  disability  benefiU  unless 
they  are  participating  in  a  court-approved 
rehabilitation  program.  (Dependents  bene- 
fits are  not  affected.)  Also,  impairments  re- 
sulting from  the  commission  of  a  crime 
cannot  be  the  basis  for  disability  benefits 
and  impairments  occurring  during  imprison- 
ment cannot  be  the  basis  for  disability  bene- 
fits during  the  period  of  imprisonment. 

Preaently,  benefits  may  continue  to  be 
paid  to  incarcerated  felons  who  are  either 
retired  workers,  widow  or  widower  benefici- 
aries, spouses  of  retired  or  disabled  workers, 
and  to  those  DI  beneficiaries  in  a  court-ap- 
proved rehabilitation  program. 
HoutelrtU 

No  provision. 
Senate  amendment 


The  provision  would  eliminate  all  benefits 
to  felons  during  their  period  of  incarcer- 
ation. In  addition,  would  prohibit  payments 
to  inmates  of  facilities  for  the  criminally 


insane  (Floor  amendment).  Benefits  of  de- 
pendents and  survivors  of  incarcerated 
felons  would  not  be  affected. 

Effective  for  benefits  paid  for  the  month 
after  enactment. 
Conference  affreement 

The  conference  agreement  follows  the 
Senate  amendment,  with  an  amendment 
providing  that  the  limitation  on  prisoner's 
benefits  will  only  extend  the  provision  in 
current  law  applying  to  disability  insurance 
benefits  to  old  age  and  survivors  insurance 
benefits. 

M.  ACCELERATE  STATE  AM*  LOCAL  DKPOSrTS 

Present  law 

Requires  the  deposit  of  withheld  social  se- 
curity taxes  for  State  and  local  employees 
within  thirty  days  after  the  end  of  the 
month  in  which  the  applicable  wages  were 
paid. 

By  contrast,  the  frequency  with  which  de- 
posits of  social  security  taxes  and  Income 
taxes  are  made  by  private  employers  is  de- 
termined under  regulations  issued  by  Treas- 
ury and  vary  in  accordance  with  the  tax  li- 
ability of  the  employer.  Deposits  are  re- 
quired as  frequently  as  every  week  for  em- 
ployers with  large  liabilities  and  as  infre- 
quently as  every  three  months  for  employ- 
ers with  smaller  liabilities. 

Although  State  and  local  governments  are 
now  governed  by  the  same  rules  as  private 
employers  with  regard  to  depositing  with- 
held income  taxes,  deposits  of  social  securi- 
ty taxes  continue  to  be  treated  differently. 
House  biU 

No  provision. 
Senate  amendment 

The  provision  would  apply  the  same  social 
security  tax  deposit  requirements  to  State 
and  local  governments  that  now  apply  to 
private  employers. 

Effective  for  deposits  required  to  be  made 
after  December  1983. 
Conference  agreement 

Under  the  conference  agreement  State 
and  local  governments  would  be  required  to 
deposit  withheld  social  security  taxes  on  a 
biweekly  (i.e.  every  two  weeks)  basis. 

M.  EXCLUSION  FHOM  SOCIAL  SECURITY  COVERAGE 
FOR  SERVICES  PERFORMED  BY  MEMBERS  OF 
CERTAIN  RELIGIOUS  SECTS 

Present  law 

In  general,  social  security'' (FICA)  tax  is 
imposed  on  every  individual  who  receives 
wages  with  respect  to  employment.  In  addi- 
tion, social  security  tax  is  imposed  on  em- 
ployers who  pay  wstges  with  respect  to  em- 
ployment. There  is  no  exemption,  under 
present  law,  for  employers  or  employees 
who  are  members  of  religious  sects  that 
oppose  the  social  security  system.  However, 
present  law  does  provide  an  exemption  from 
self-employment  tax  (SECA)  for  members 
of  religious  sects  that  are  conscientiously 
opposed  to  the  acceptance  of  private  or 
public  insurance  and  which  make  provision 
for  the  care  of  their  dependent  members. 
House  bill 

No  provision. 
Senate  amendment 

The  provision  w  11  exempt  from  social  se- 
curity tax  wages  p-iid  by  individuals  who  are 
exempt  from  self -employment  taxes  because 
of  their  religious  beliefs  to  individuals  who 
are  members  of  religious  sects  that  consci- 
entiously oppose  the  acceptance  of  private 
or  public  insurance  and  which  make  provi- 
sions for  the  care  of  their  dependent  mem- 
bers. This  exemption  applies  both  to  the 


employer  and  employee  portion  of  aodal  se- 
curity tax. 

The  exemption  applies  only  in  the  case  of 
religious  sects  that  have  been  in  existence  at 
all  times  since  December  31, 19S0. 

Effective  for  remuneration  paid  after 
1983. 
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CotKference  agreement 

The   conference   agreement   follows   the 
House  bill. 

O.  INCREASE  IN  FICA  AND  WITHHOLDING  TAX 
DEPOSIT  THRESHOLD 

Present  law 

In  general,  employers  that  have  $600  or 
more  of  undeposited  FICA  and  withholding 
taxes  at  the  end  of  any  month  must  deposit 
those  taxes  within  15  days  after  the  end  of 
that  month.  However,  employers  that  have 
$3,000  or  more  of  undeposited  taxes  at  the 
end  of  any  eighth-monthly  period  must  de- 
posit those  taxes  within  3  days  after  the 
close  of  the  eighth-monthly  period. 
House  biU. 

No  provision. 

Senate  bill 

Eighth-monthly  deposits  for  any  month 
will  not  be  required  untU  the  employer  has 
at  least  $5,000  of  undeposited  taxes.  Once 
this  $5,000  threshold  is  reached,  the  em- 
ployer will  be  required  to  make  further 
eighth-monthly  deposits  so  long  at  there  is 
$3,000  or  more  of  undeposited  taxes  at  the 
end  of  any  eighth-monthly  period  falling 
within  the  same  month. 

The  provision  is  effective  for  months  be- 
ginning  after   December   31,    1983.   (Floor 
amendment) 
Conference  agreement 

The  conference  agreement  follows  the 
House  bill. 

p.  APPLICATION  OF  COMMON  PAYMASTER  RULES 
TO  CERTAIN  NONPROFIT  ORGANIZATIONS  EM- 
PLOYING MEDICAL  SCHOOL  FACULTY  MEMBERS 

Present  law 

Present  law  generally  requires  an  employ- 
er to  pay  FICA  taxes  with  respect  to  a  given 
employee  only  up  to  the  amount  of  annual 
wages  referred  to  as  the  wage  base.  Thus,  if 
an  employee  works  for  more  than  one  em- 
ployer during  the  year  and  if  his  annual 
wages  exceed  the  tax  base,  employer  FICA 
taxes,  taking  into  account  all  the  employers 
for  whom  the  individual  worked,  may  be 
paid  on  amounts  in  excess  of  the  wage  base. 

There  is  a  "common  paymaster"  exception 
to  these  general  rules  which  provides  that  if 
two  or  more  related  corporations  concur- 
rently employ  the  same  Individual  and  com- 
pensate him  through  a  common  paymaster 
that  is  one  of  the  corporations,  then  the 
common  paymaster  is  considered  to  be  the 
only  employer  regardless  of  the  fact  that 
the  individual  performed  services  for  other 
related  corporations.  Under  one  of  the  tests 
provided  in  regulations,  two  corporations 
are  related  if  30  percent  or  more  of  one  cor- 
poration's employees  are  concurrently  em- 
ployees of  the  other  corporation. 
House  biU 

No  provision. 
SenaUbiU 

A  State  imiverslty  that  employs  health 
care  professionals  as  faculty  members  at  a 
medical  school  and  a  tax-exempt  faculty 
practice  plan  that  employs  faculty  members 
of  the  medical  school  would  be  deemed  to  be 
related  corporations  for  purposes  of  the 
common  paymaster  rules,  provided  that  30 
percent  or  more  of  the  employees  of  the 
plan  are  concurrently  employed  by  the  med- 


ical schooL  Remuneration  that  is  disbursed 
by  the  faculty  practice  plan  to  an  individual 
employed  by  both  the  plan  and  the  univenl- 
ty  which,  when  added  to  remuneration  actu- 
ally disbursed  by  the  university,  exceeds  the 
contribution  and  benefit  base  will  be 
deemed  to  have  been  actually  disbursed  by 
the  university  as  a  common  paymaster  and 
not  to  have  been  disbursed  by  the  faculty 
practice  plan. 

The  provision  is  effective  on  enactment 
(Floor  amendment). 
Conference  agreement 

The  conference  agreement  follows  the 
Senate  amendment. 

q.  ELECTIVE  COVERAGE  FOR  MINISTERS  AS 
EMPLOYEES 

Present  law 

Under  present  law.  ministers  are  not  em- 
ployees for  social  security  tax  (FICA)  pur- 
poses. However,  ministers  generally  are  sub- 
ject to  the  self -employment  (SECA)  tax. 
House  triU 

No  provision. 
Senate  amendment 

The  provision  allows  ministers  and  their 
churches  to  treat  services  performed  by 
ministers  as  employment  for  PICA  tax  pur- 
poses. Remuneration  for  such  services 
would  not  be  subject  to  the  SECA  tax.  Once 
made,  this  election  is  irrevocable. 

The  provision  is  effective  with  respect  to 
service  performed  on  or  after  the  first  calen- 
dar quarter  beginning  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment. (Floor  amendment) 
Conference  agreement 

The  conference  agreement  follows  the 
House  bill. 

R.  STUDY  OF  FEASIBILITY  OF  IMPLEMENTING 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  OPTION  ACCOUHTS 

Present  law 

No  provision. 
House  biU 

No  provision. 
Senate  amendment 

Requires  an  18-month  study  by  Treasury 
of  a  plan  to  permit  workers  to  have  part  of 
their  (and  their  employers')  social  security 
taxes  allocated  to  an  IRA  type  account.  The 
designated  deposits  would  be  tax  deductible. 
Subsequent  social  security  benefits  would  be 
reduced  to  take  IRA  deposits  into  account. 
(Floor  amendment.) 
Conference  agreement 

The  conference  agreement  follows  the 
House  bill. 

S.  EARNINGS  SHARING  IMPLEMENTATION  STUDY 
(SECTION  161  OP  SKMATE  AMENDMENT) 

Present  law 

Earnings  are  credited  for  social  security 
purposes  to  the  record  of  the  worker  to 
whom  they  are  paid. 
House  bUl 

No  provision. 
Senate  amendment 

By  January  1.  1984.  requires  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  to  report  to 
the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  on 
proposals  that  combine  earnings  of  a  hus- 
band and  wife  during  the  period  of  their 
marriage  and  divide  them  equally  for  social 
security  benefit  purposes.  The  study  will 
analyse  the  impact  of  earnings  sharing  pro- 
posals on  social  security  beneficiaries,  and 
include  recommendations  (1)  to  provide  ade- 
quate protection  to  particular  classes  of 
beneficiaries  where  necessary  and  (2)  with 


respect  to  a  feasible  time  period  for  imple- 
mentation. In  addition,  the  study  will  in- 
clude cost  estimates.  (Floor  amendment.) 
Conference  agreement 

The  conference  agreement  follows  the 
Senate  amendment  with  an  amendment  to 
delay  the  date  to  July  1. 1984. 

T.  CASHING  OF  CHECKS  ISSUED  TO  DECEASED 
BENEFICIARIES 

Present  law 

OASDI  checks  do  not  include  a  notice 
stating  that  cashing  of  a  check  to  deceased 
individuals  constitutes  a  felony. 
House  biU 

No  provision. 
Senate  amendment 

Requires  that  all  checks  issued,  and  the 
envelopes  in  which  they  are  mailed,  include 
a  notice  that  cashing  or  attempted  cashing 
of  a  check  which  was  erroneously  issued  to 
a  deceased  person  constitutes  a  felony  pun- 
ishable under  section  208  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act.  Effective  for  checks  issued  for 
months  after  December  1983.  (Floor  amend- 
ment.) 
Conference  agreement 

The  conference  agreement  follows  the 
House  bill. 

U.  ADMINISTRATIVE  REORGANIZATION  OF  VETER- 
ANS' ADMINISTRATION  LOS  ANGELES  DATA 
PROCESSING  CENTER 

Present  law 

The  Veterans'  Administration  is  generally 
prohibited  from  reducing  the  staff  at  any  of 
its  offices  by  more  than  10  percent  in  any 
fiscal  year  without  advance  notice  to  the 
Congress  approximately  8  months  prior  to 
the  beginning  of  that  fiscal  year. 
House  biU 

No  provision. 
Senate  amendment 

Waives  the  requirements  of  veterans  law 
(section  210(bK2)(A)  of  title  38.  USC)  in  the 
planned  administrative  reorganization  at 
the  Veterans  Administration  Los  Angeles 
Data  Processing  Center  involving  the  trans- 
fer of  25  full-time  equivalent  employees. 
Conference  agreement 

The  conference  agreement  follows  the 
Senate  Amendment. 

V.  TREASURY  STUDY  OF  INDIVIDUAL  RETIREMENT 

SECURITY  Accoinrrs  (irsa» 
Present  law 

No  provision. 
House  bill 

No  provision. 
Senate  amendment 

Treasury  would  study  the  feasibility  of 
implementing  IRSAs  which  would  be  simi- 
lar to  an  IRA.  Individuals  would  establish 
and  fund  the  IRSA  and  receive  a  tax  credit 
limited  to  20  percent  of  the  individual's 
social  security  taxes,  with  a  proportionate 
reduction  in  Old-Age  and  Survivors  and  Dis- 
ability benefits.  The  study  would  be  submit- 
ted to  Congress  before  July  1. 1984. 
Conference  agreement 

The  conference  agreement  follows  House 
bill. 

W.  TREATMENT  OF  EARNINGS  OF  DISABLED  BLIND 
INDIVIDUALS 

Present  law 

Blind  disabled  individuals  are  regarded  as 
demonstrating  the  ability  to  engage  in  sub- 
stantial gainful  activity  if  their  earnings 
exceed  the  exempt  amount  under  the  earn- 
ings test  for  individuals  age  65  and  over. 


House  biU 

No  provision. 
Senate  amendment 

Provides  that  no  individual  who  is  blind 
shall  be  regarded  as  having  demonstrated 
an  ability  to  engage  in  substantial  gainful 
activity  solely  on  the  basis  of  ^^mtng^-  the 
benefits  of  such  individuals  shall  be  reduced 
in  accordance  with  the  earnings  test  for  in- 
dividuals age  65  and  over.  This  would  be  ef- 
fective for  people  applying  for  benef iU  after 
enactment. 

Under  a  related  amendment,  the  SOA 
level  for  the  blind  would  be  phased  out  as 
the  earnings  test  is  phased  out  for  individ- 
uals 65  and  older  (between  1990  and  1995). 

Conference  agreement 

The  conference  agreement  follows  the 
House  biU. 

X.  TRANSITIONAL  BBRBriTS  TO  Wn)OW<BRI8 

Present  law 

Nondlsabled  widow(er)s  who  do  not  have  a 
child  in  their  care  are  first  eligible  for  bene- 
fits at  age  60.  If  disabled,  such  widow(er)s 
are  eligible  for  benefits  at  age  50  or  older. 
Widow(er)s  with  a  child  in  care  are  eligible 
for  benefits  regardless  of  their  age. 

House  bill 

No  provision. 

Senate  amendment 

Provide  6  months  of  benefits  to  persons 
widowed  between  the  ages  of  55  and  60.  The 
benefit  amount  would  be  71.5  percent  of  the 
worker's  primary  insurance  amount  (Le..  un- 
reduced from  the  benefit  payable  at  age  60). 
Effective  for  monthly  benefits  after  date  of 
enactment. 

Conference  agreement 

The  conference  agreement  follows  House 
biU. 

Y.  BANKNOTE  PAPER  SOCIAL  SECURITY  CARM 

Present  law 

No  provision. 
House  bill 

No  provision. 
Senate  amendment 

Requires  that  new  and  replacement  social 
security  cards  l>e  issued  on  banluiote-quality 
paper  beginning  not  later  than  193  days 
after  enactment. 

Conference  agreement 

The  conference  agreement  follows  the 
Senate  Amendment. 

TITLE  IV-SUPPLEMENTAL-SECURITY 
INCOME  (SSI)  PROVISIONS 

1.  Increase  in  Federal  Benefit  Standard 

Present  law 

The  current  maximum  monthly  SSI  bene- 
fit is  $284.30  for  a  single  person  and  426.40 
for  married  couples.  Benefits  are  indexed  to 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  (CPI).  Cost-of- 
living  increases  are  provided  annually  in 
July  if  the  CPI  tor  the  first  quarter  of  the 
calendar  year  increases  by  at  least  3  percent 
over  the  first  quarter  of  the  previous  year. 
Benefits  are  increased  by  the  same  percent- 
age as  social  security  benefits.  This  occurs 
through  a  reference  in  the  SSI  law  to  the 
social  security  cost-of-living  provision.  For 
example,  the  current  payment  level  of 
$284.30  per  individual,  which  became  effec- 
tive July  1982.  represents  an  increase  of  7.4 
percent  (or  $19.60  monthly)  from  the  previ- 
ous July  1981  level  of  $264.70. 
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The  PedenU  SSI  benefit  payment  U  In- 
creued  by  (20  per  month  for  Individuals 
and  $30  per  month  for  couples,  effective 
July  1. 1983. 

The  next  Federal  SSI  ooBt^f-Uvlng  adjust- 
ment (COLA)  Is  delayed  from  July  1983 
unUl  January  1984.  Federal  SSI  benefits 
wiU  be  adjusted  In  January  1984,  and  every 
January  thereafter,  by  the  same  percentage 
and  under  the  same  procedures  as  OASDI 
benefits.  The  provision  to  pay  the  lower  of 
the  increase  In  wages  or  prices,  which  is  ap- 
plicable to  OASDI  benefit  increases  begin- 
ning in  1988,  would  apply  to  SSI.  As  with 
UUe  n,  the  1983  COLA,  to  be  paid  in  Janu- 
ary, 1984.  will  be  provided  even  if  the  CPI 
increase  is  less  than  3  percent 
Senate  amendment 

Same  as  the  House  bill,  (with  technical 
correction ).  except  that  the  provision  to  pay 
the  lower  of  the  increase  in  wages  or  prices. 
which  would  be  applicable  to  OASDI  bene- 
fit increases  beginning  in  1988.  would  not 
apply  to  SSI. 
Conference  agreement 

The   conference   agreement   follows   the 
Senate  amendment. 
3.  AojusmzHT  in  Fkdkral  Pass-Thhohgh 
Provisioiis 

Present  law 

P.L.  94-585,  enacted  October  21,  1976,  es- 
tablished Federal  SSI  "psss-through"  re- 
quirements, effective  with  the  cost-of-living 
increase  provided  in  July  1977.  These  provi- 
sions provide  States  with  two  options  for 
meeting  the  pass-through  requirements. 

(IJ  Aggregate  tpending  level  option.— A 
State  may  make  SUte  supplementary  pay- 
ments in  any  current  12-month  period  that 
are  no  less,  in  the  aggregate,  than  were 
made  in  the  previous  12-month  period  (17 
States  use  this  option);  or 

(2)  Individual  payment  level  option.— A 
SUte  may  maintain  the  supplementary  pay- 
ment levels  that  were  in  effect  for  catego- 
ries of  individual  recipients  in  December 
1976.  (All  other  SUtes  use  this  measure, 
except  Texas  and  West  Virginia  which  have 
no  State  supplementation  program.) 

An  amendment  in  P.L.  97-248  aUows  a 
State  that  shifts  from  the  aggregate  spend- 
ing option  to  the  individual  payment  level 
option  to  maintain  State  supplementation 
levels  in  effect  in  the  previous  December 
rather  than  the  levels  in  December  1976. 
House  biU 

States  would  be  allowed  the  following  op- 
tions in  meeting  the  pass-through  require- 
ment: 

(1)  Aggregate  spending  level  option.— 
Same  as  present  law. 

(2/  Individual  payment  level  option.— Cut- 
rent  law  is  modified  (a)  by  substituting  the 
State  supplementary  payment  levels  in 
effect  in  March  1983  for  those  in  effect  in 
December  1976  as  the  levels  that  Stotes 
must  maintain  in  complying  with  the  pay- 
ment level  pass-through  requirement  and, 
(b)  with  regard  to  the  $20/$30  increase  in 
the  Federal  SSI  standard  in  July  1983,  by 
requiring  States  to  pass-through  only  as 
much  as  would  have  been  required  if  the 
SSI  CX3LA  were  not  changed  from  July  1983 
to  January  1984. 
Senate  amendment 

States  would  be  allowed  the  following  op- 
tions in  meeting  the  pass-through  require- 
ments: 

(If  Aggregate  spending  level  option.— 
Same  as  present  law. 
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<2)  Individual  payment  level  option.— The 
payment  levels  that  must  be  maintained 
would  be  either  (a)  those  in  effect  in  Decem- 
ber 1976,  or  the  previous  December,  as 
under  current  law;  or  (b)  those  in  effect  in 
March  1983.  as  provided  in  the  House  bill. 
In  other  words,  the  March  1983  supplemen- 
tary payment  levels  would  be  an  additional 
option  for  complying  with  the  payment 
level  pass-through  provision,  rather  than  a 
substitute  for  the  December  1976  levels  as 
imder  the  House  bill. 
Conference  agreement 

The   conference    agreement   follows   the 
House  bill. 

3.    SSI    EUGIBIUTY    FOR    TEMPORARY    RXSI- 

DEirrs  OP  EMKRGEitcnr  Shelters  por  the 
Homeless 
Present  law 

Under  current  law,  aged,  blind  or  disabled 
individuals  who  are  residents  of  private 
emergency  shelters  are  eligible  for  SSI. 
However,  such  residents  of  public  shelters 
caimot  receive  SSI. 
House  BiU 

Aged,  blind  or  disabled  hidividuals  who 
are  temporary  residents  of  public  emergen- 
cy shelters  could  receive  SSI  payments  for  a 
period  of  up  to  three  months  during  any  12- 
month  period. 
Senate  Amendment 

No  provision. 
Conference  Agreement 

The  conference  agreement  follows  the 
House  bUl. 

4.  Disregarding  or  Emergency  and  Other 
In-Kind   Assistance   Provided    by    Non- 
profit Organizations 
Present  law 

SSI:  In-Und  assistance  (other  than  assist- 
ance to  meet  home  energy  needs)  that  is 
provided  by  a  private  nonprofit  organization 
to  aged,  blind,  or  disabled  individuals  must 
generally  be  counted  as  income  under  the 
SSI  program. 

APDC:  Under  HHS  rules.  States  have  the 
authority  to  decide  whether  or  not  to  count 
in-ldnd  assistance  as  income  under  the 
AFDC  program.  There  is  no  provision  in  the 
AFDC  statute  (other  than  in  the  case  of 
home  energy  assistance)  which  specifically 
provides  that  authority. 
House  bill 

SSI:  Effective  upon  enactment  until  Sep- 
tember 30,  1984,  any  support  or  mainte- 
nance assistance  provided  in-kind  by  a  pri- 
vate nonprofit  organization  to  aged,  blind, 
or  disabled  individuals  must  be  disregarded 
under  the  SSI  program,  if  the  State  deter- 
mines that  the  assistance  is  provided  on  the 
basis  of  need  for  such  support  or  mainte- 
nance. 

AFDC:  The  AFDC  statute  would  be 
amended  to  give  States  specific  authority,  at 
their  option,  to  disregard  such  assistance  in 
determining  AFDC  benefits.  This  would  be 
effective  upon  enactment  until  September 
30. 1984. 
Senate  amendment 

No  provision 
Conference  agreement 

The  conference  agreement  follows  the 
House  bill. 

S.  Notification  Regarding  SSI 
Present  law 

Currently,  there  is  no  statutory  require- 
ment that  OASDI  beneficiaries  be  contacted 
and  informed  of  potential  eligibility  for 
Supplemental  Security  Income  (SSI)  pay- 


ments. However,  since  the  begbming  of  the 
SSI  program,  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration has  undertaken  a  number  of  out- 
reach efforts  to  identify  thoM  potentially 
eligible.  SSA  routinely  provides  information 
about  SSI  eligibility  and  takes  applications 
for  SSI  payments  at  the  time  of  application 
for  OASDI  benefits,  if  the  applicant  is  po- 
tentially eligible  for  SSI  payments.  In  addi- 
tion, many  State  agencies  and  other  private 
relief  groups  routinely  refer  clients  to  SSA. 
Presently,  about  6.9  percent  of  elderly  social 
security  recipients  also  receive  SSI. 

House  ttiU 

No  provision. 
Senate  amendment 

Prior  to  July  1,  1984,  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  would  be  re- 
quired to  notify,  on  a  one-time  basis,  all  el- 
derly OASDI  beneficiaries  who  are  poten- 
tially eligible,  of  the  availability  of  SSI  and 
encourage  them  to  contact  their  district  of- 
fices. In  addition,  the  provision  would  re- 
quire that  the  same  information  be  included 
with  the  notification  to  OASDI  benefici- 
aries of  upcoming  ellglblUty  for  Supplemen- 
tal Medical  Insurance. 
Conference  agreement 

The  conference  agreement  follows  the 
Senate  amendment. 

TITLE  V— UNEMPLOYMENT 

COMPENSATION  (PSC)  PROVISIONS 

1.  Extension  of  Federal  Supplemental 

Compensation  (FSC)  Program 

Present  law 

Under  the  current  FSC  program,  which 
became  effective  on  September  12.  1982,  and 
expires  March  31,  1983,  additional  weeks  of 
Federally  financed  unemployment  compen- 
sation benefits  are  provided  to  jobless  work- 
ers who  have  exhausted  all  other  State  and 
Federal  unemployment  benefits.  The 
number  of  weeks  of  PSC  benefite  that  Job- 
less workers  may  receive  depends  on  (a)  the 
number  of  weeks  of  State  unemployment 
benefits  received  by  each  claimant,  and  (b) 
the  State  in  which  the  claimant  qualified 
for  or  receives  the  benefits. 

As  originally  enacted,  the  FSC  program, 
depending  upon  SUte  insured  unemploy- 
ment rates  (lUR).'  provided  a  maximum  of 
10,  8,  or  6  additional  weeks  of  benefits.  As 
amended  by  provisions  conUined  in  the  Sur- 
face Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1982 
(P.U  97-424),  beginning  with  the  week  of 
January  9,  1983,  the  FSC  program  provides 
the  following  maximum  weeks  of  benefits: 

(1)  16  weeks  in  SUtes  with  a  13  week  aver- 
age insured  unemployment  rate  (lUR)  of  at 
least  6.0  percent; 

(2)  14  weeks  in  SUtes  that  were  triggered 
on  the  extended  benefits  program  between 
June  1,  1982  and  January  6, 1983; 

(3)  12  weeks  in  the  remaining  SUtes  that 
have  a  13  week  average  lUR  of  at  least  4.5 
percent; 

(4)  10  weeks  in  the  remaining  SUtes  that 
have  a  13  week  average  lUR  from  3.5  per- 
cent to  4.4  percent;  and, 

(5)  8  weeks  in  all  other  SUtes. 
The  number  of  weeks  of  FSC  a  qualified 

individual  may  receive  is  the  lesser  of  65 
percent  of  the  number  of  weeks  of  regular 


■  The  Insured  Unemployment  Rate  (lUK)  Is  the 
pereentase  ol  workers  covered  under  the  State  un- 
employment compensation  law  who  are  claiming 
State  unemployment  benefits  In  a  particular  week. 
The  numl)er  of  weeki  of  PSC  payable  In  a  SUte  de- 
pends upon  the  average  TOR  measured  over  a 
moving  13  week  period. 


State  benefite  he  received  or  the  maximum 
number  of  weeks  of  FSC  payable  in  the 
State.  In  the  case  of  an  interstate  claim  for 
FSC,  the  individual  is  eligible  for  the  lener 
of  (a)  the  maximum  number  of  weelu  of 
FBC  payable  to  him  in  the  State  in  which 
he  receives  the  benefite  or  (b)  the  maximum 
nimiber  of  weeks  payable  to  him  in  the 
SUte  in  which  he  qualified  for  FSC  bene- 
fita. 

To  qualify  for  FSC  an  individual  must 
have  exhausted  all  SUte  and  extended  ben- 
efite to  which  he  is  entitled,  and  he  must 
meet  SUte  and  extended  benefit  qualifica- 
tion requiremente.  This  means  he  must 
have  worked  at  least  20  weeks  or  have  the 
equivalent  in  wages  during  the  base  period. 
House  biU 

The  FSC  program  is  extended  for  6 
months,  from  April  1.  1983  through  Septem- 
ber 30  1983 

Effective  April  1,  1983,  FSC  benefite 
would  be  payable  as  follows: 

(af  Basic  FSC  ben</its.— Individuals  who 
begin  receiving  FSC  on  or  after  April  1, 1983 
could  receive  up  to  a  maximiun  of: 

(1)  14  weeks  in  SUtes  with  average  lUR 
6.0  percent  and  above; 

(2)  13  weeks  in  SUtes  with  average  lUR 
S.O  to  5.9  percent; 

(3)  11  weeks  in  SUtes  with  average  lUR 
4.5  to  4.9  percent; 

(3)  10  weeks  in  SUtes  with  average  lUR 
3.5  to  4.4  percent; 

(5)8  weeks  in  all  other  SUtes. 

(bJ  AdditUmai  FSC  ben^Ats.— Individuals 
who  exhaust  FSC  on  or  before  April  1,  1983 
could  receive  additional  weeks  equal  to 
three-fourths  of  the  basic  FSC  entitlement 
payable  in  the  SUte.  up  to  a  maximum  of: 

(1)  10  weeks  in  the  14  basic  week  SUtes 
(average  lUR  6.0  or  above); 

(2)  8  weeks  in  the  13  and  11  basic  week 
SUtes  (average  IITR  4.5  to  5.9) 

(3)  6  weeks  in  the  10  and  8  basic  week 
SUtes  (average  lUR  4.4  and  below). 

(c/  Transitional  FSC  fien</%ts.— Individ- 
uals who  begin  receiving  FSC  before  April  1. 
1983  and  have  some  FSC  entitlement  re- 
maining after  that  date,  could  also  receive 
additional  weeks  uunder  (b)  above.  However, 
the  combination  of  their  remaining  basic 
FSC  entitlement  received  after  April  1, 
1983,  and  the  additional  weeks  provided  in 
(b),  cannot  exceed  the  maximum  number  of 
weeks  of  basic  PSC  benefite  payable  in  the 
SUte,  shown  in  (a)  above. 

Section  503  provides  for  the  coordination 
of  the  FSC  extension  with  the  Trade  Read- 
justment program. 
Senate  amendment 

The  FSC  program  is  extended  for  6 
months  from  April  1,  1983  through  Septem- 
ber 30,  1983. 

Effective  April  1,  1983,  FSC  benefite 
would  be  payable  as  follows: 

(aJ  Basic  FSC  flen^te.— Individuals 
would  begin  receiving  FSC  on  or  after  April 
1, 1983  could  receive  up  to  a  maximum  of: 

(1)  14  weeks  in  SUtes  with  average  lUR 
6.0  percent  and  above: 

(2)  12  weeks  in  SUtes  with  average  lUR 
5.0  to  5.9  percent;  

(3)  10  weeks  in  SUtes  with  averse  IDR 
4.0  to  4.9  percent; 

(4)  8  weeks  in  all  other  SUtes. 

The  maximum  number  of  weelEs  payable 
in  a  State  after  April  1,  1983  could  be  no 
more  than  4  weeks  less  than  the  maximum 
number  payable  on  March  27,  1983. 

(bf  Additional  FSC  6en«/i to. —Individuals 
who  exhaust  FSC  on  or  before  April  1,  1983 
could  receive  additional  weeks  of  FSC  bene- 
fite up  to  a  maximum  of: 


(1)  8  weeks  in  SUtes  with  lUR  at  6.0  and 
above 

(2)  6  weeks  in  SUtes  with  lUR  at  5.0  to  5.9 

(3)  4  weeks  in  all  other  States. 

(cf  Transitional  FSC  Benefits.— Individ- 
uals  who  begin  receiving  FSC  before  April  1. 
1983  and  have  some  PSC  entitlement  re- 
maining after  that  date,  could  also  receive 
addditlonal  weelcs  under  (b)  above.  However, 
the  combination  of  their  remaining  basic 
FSC  entitlement  received  after  April  1, 
1983,  and  the  additional  weeks  provided  in 
(b),  cannot  exceed  the  maximum  number  of 
weeks  of  basic  FSC  benefite  payable  in  the 
SUte,  shown  in  (a)  above. 

(df  Phaseout  FSC  Ben</its.— Individuals 
who  have  not  exhausted  their  PSC  entitle- 
ment on  September  30,  1983,  when  the  pro- 
gram expires,  would  be  eligible  to  receive  up 
to  50  percent  of  their  remaining  PSC  enti- 
tlement. No  new  claimante  would  be  added 
to  the  FSC  program  on  or  after  September 
30, 1983. 

(e)  New  Qualification  Requirement— 
Claimante  must  have  worked  26  weeks  or 
have  earned  the  equivalent  in  wages  during 
their  base  period  to  qualify  for  PSC.  This 
applies  only  to  claimante  becoming  eligible 
for  FSC  on  or  after  April  1, 1983. 
Corvferetux  agreement 

la)  Basic  FSC  Benefits.— T^e  conference 
agreement  follows  the  Senate  amendment 
with  a  modification  in  the  provision  under 
which  the  maximum  number  of  weeks  pay- 
able in  a  SUte  after  April  1,  1983  could  \x 
no  more  than  4  weelu  less  than  the  maxi- 
mum niunber  of  weeks  payable  under  the 
FSC  law  in  effect  as  of  March  27,  1983. 
Under  the  modification,  this  provision 
would  apply  only  in  those  SUtes  where  the 
maximum  number  of  FSC  weeks  payable  for 
the  first  week  beginning  after  March  27, 
1983  or,  if  later,  the  first  week  FSC  benefite 
provided  under  this  bill  are  payable  was 
more  than  4  weeks  less  than  the  mftTimnm 
number  of  weeks  payable  under  the  FSC 
law  in  effect  on  March  27,  1983. 

(bt  Additional  FSC  Benefits.— The  confer- 
ence agreement  follows  the  House  bill  with 
the  following  adjustment:  10  additional 
weeks  would  be  payable  in  SUtes  with  aver- 
age lUR  at  6.0  percent  and  above;  8  addi- 
tional weeks  would  be  payable  in  SUtes 
with  average  lUR  at  4.0  to  5.9  percent;  and, 
8  additional  weeks  would  be  payable  in  all 
other  SUtes. 

(c)  Transitional  FSC  Beneflts.—The  con- 
ference agreement  follows  the  House  bill. 

(dJ  Phaseout  FSC  Benefits.— The  confer- 
ence agreement  follows  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. 

(eJ  New  Qualification  Reguirement-The 
conference  agreement  follows  the  House 
bill. 

(f)  Coordination  of  FSC  and  Trade  Read- 
justment Assistance— The  conference  agree- 
ment follows  the  House  bilL 

2.  Limitation  on  Disqualification  of  FSC 

Claimants  Who  Enroll  in  Training 
Present  law 

The  Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act  pro- 
vides, as  a  condition  for  employers  in  a 
SUte  to  receive  the  normal  FUTA  tax 
credit,  that  the  SUte  law  not  deny  unem- 
ployment compensation  to  otherwise  eligi- 
ble claimante  for  any  week  during  which 
they  are  attending  a  training  course  with 
the  approval  of  the  SUte  agency.  Many 
SUtes  frequently  disapprove  of  training, 
however.  In  addition.  SUte  laws  must  pro- 
vide that  individuals  in  approved  training 
must  not  be  denied  benefite  because  they 
are  imavailable  for  work,  are  not  actively 


searching  for  work,  or  have  refused  suitable 
work. 

House  MS 

No  provision. 
Senate  amendment 

Would  prohibit  the  denial  of  FSC  to  any 
otherwise  eligible  claimant  for  any  week  be- 
cause: (1)  the  claimant  is  attending  training 
or  an  accredited  educational  institution  on  a 
full-time  basis;  or  (2)  because  of  State  law 
requiremente  that  the  claimant  must  be 
available  for  worlL.  actively  searching  for 
work,  or  must  not  have  refused  work  during 
the  training,  unless  the  SUte  agency  deter- 
mines that  the  training  will  not  improve  the 
claimant's  employment  opportunities. 

Effective  upon  enactment. 

Conference  agreement 

The  conference  agreement  follows  the 
Senate  amendment. 

3.  Dderral  op  Interest  Provision 

Present  law 

Present  law  imposes  interest  of  up  to  10 
percent  per  year  on  Federal  unemployment 
compensation  loans  obtained  by  the  SUtes 
after  April  1,  1982,  except  for  "cash  flow" 
loans  that  SUtes  repay  by  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  in  which  the  loans  were  obtained. 
A  SUte  with  high  unemployment  can  defer 
payment  of,  and  extend  the  payment  for,  75 
percent  of  interest  charges  due  in  any  year. 
The  SUtes  must  pay  one-third  of  the  de- 
ferred amount  in  each  of  the  three  years 
following  the  fiscal  year  for  which  it  is  due. 
Interest  is  charged  on  the  deferred  interest. 
In  order  to  qualify  for  this  deferral  and  ex- 
tension of  the  payment  period,  the  SUte  in- 
sured unemployment  rate  must  have 
equaled  or  exceeded  7.5  percent  during  the 
first  6  months  of  the  preceding  calendar 
year. 

House  biU 

No  provision. 
Senate  amendment 

(a)  The  Senate  amendment  makes  the 
provisions  imposing  interest  on  loans  to 
SUtes  permanent. 

(b)  The  amendment  also  allows  SUtes  to 
defer  80  percent  of  the  interest  due  for  a 
fiscal  year,  effective  for  interest  accrued  in 
fiscal  years  1983,  1984.  and  1985.  The  de- 
ferred amoimt  would  be  payable  in  4  install- 
mente  in  the  succeeding  years  equal  to  at 
least  20  percent  of  the  original  amount  of 
interest  due.  A  SUte  would  be  required  to 
meet  conditions  1  and  2(A)  or  2(B)  below  to 
qualify  for  the  deferral: 

(1)  no  action  has  been  taken  to  reduce  ite 
tax  effort  or  trust  fund  solvenc)^  and 

(2)(A)  action  (certified  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor)  has  been  taken  March  31,  1982 
which  increases  revenues  and  decreases  ben- 
efite by  a  total  of  25  percept  in  the  calendar 
year  immediately  following  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  the  first  deferral  Is  requested; 
and,  deferral  of  interest  due  for  the  years 
immediately  following  the  year  in  which  the 
first  year  change  is  effective  may  be  re- 
ceived if  changes  of  35  and  50  percent  are 
made;  or, 

(B)  for  taxable  year  1982.  total  SUte  UC 
tax  revenues  equaled  at  least  2  percent  of 
total  wages  paid  by  employers  covered 
under  the  SUte  UC  law. 

(c)  Interest  will  not  be  charged  against 
any  interest  for  which  payment  is  deferred 
under  current  law  deferral  provisions  or 
those  added  by  this  bill  and  summarized  in 
(b)  above. 
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<d)  The  amendment  allows  a  State  to 
dday  for  up  to  nine  months  the  payment  of 
Interest  due  for  any  calendar  year  after 
1982  durlns  which  the  average  total  unem- 
ployment rate  in  the  State  was  13.5  percent 
or  higher.  The  average  total  unemployment 
rate  for  a  State  shall  be  computed  using  the 
12  month  period  for  which  the  most  recent 
information  is  available  prior  to  the  month 
in  which  the  Interest  is  due.  Interest  will 
not  be  charged  against  interest  for  which 
payment  is  delayed. 

(e)  The  amendment  allows  States  to  re- 
ceive a  discounted  interest  rate  that  would 
be  one  percentage  point  below  the  interest 
rate  that  would  otherwise  apply.  This  would 
be  authorized  for  interest  accrued  only  for 
fiscal  years  1983,  1984.  and  1985.  It  would  be 
available  under  the  same  conditions  as  the 
new  deferral  above,  except  the  required  per- 
centage changes  in  (2)  would  be  higher  at 
50,  80.  and  90  percent,  respectively. 

For  purposes  of  determining  whether  a 
State  meets  the  conditions  in  (2)  above,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  will  provide  an  estimate 
of  the  unemployment  rate  for  the  base  year, 
the  calendar  year  in  which  the  deferral  is 
requested.  The  level  of  benefits  and  revenue 
liabUities  will  be  determined  using  the  State 
law  in  effect  before  passage  of  the  legisla- 
tion. The  estimate  of  changes  as  a  result  of 
new  legislation  will  be  made  from  the  base 
year  in  each  year  for  which  a  deferral  is  re- 
quested. Changes  In  State  law  which  auto- 
matically provide  for  increases  in  benefit 
amotmts  will  be  considered  as  if  they  were 
in  effect  in  the  base  year  for  purposes  of  de- 
termining the  change  occurring  as  a  result 
of  new  legislation.  The  Secretary  of  Labor 
may  use  historical  growth  rates  for  indexed 
items  if  appropriate.  Once  a  deferral  is  ap- 
proved, a  State  must  continue  to  maintain 
its  solvency  effort.  Failure  to  do  so  would 
result  in  immediate  payment  of  all  deferred 
interest. 

Increases  in  the  taxable  wage  base  from 
$6,000  to  $7,000  after  calendar  year  1982 
and  increases  in  the  maximum  FUTA  tax 
rate  to  5.4  percent  after  calendar  year  1984 
will  not  be  counted  for  purposes  of  meeting 
condition  (2). 

States  will  not  be  penalized  or  rewarded  if 
economic  events  change  from  those  used  in 
the    base    year    for    computing    eligibility 
under  conditions  (2). 
Conference  agreement 

The  conference  agreement  follows  the 
Senate  amendment. 

4.  Cap  on  Cumrr  Reduction 
PretentLav) 

The  Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act 
(FDTA)  imposes  a  Federal  unemployment 
compensation  (UC)  tax  on  employers  in  all 
States  at  a  rate  of  3.5  percent  on  a  taxable 
wage  base  of  $7,000.  However,  employers  in 
States  generally  receive  a  FUTA  tax  credit 
of  2.7  percent,  resulting  in  a  net  Federal  tax 
rate  of  0.8  percent.  States  with  insufficient 
State  imemplojrment  compensation  reve- 
nues to  meet  State  imemployment  compen- 
sation obligations  may  borrow  from  the 
Federal  Unemployment  Account.  If  a  State 
defaults  on  its  loans  from  the  Federal  ac- 
coimt,  employers  in  the  State  begin  to  lose 
the  FUTA  tax  credit  at  the  rate  of  at  least 
.3  percent  a  year.  For  example,  because  of 
overdue  Federal  UC  loans,  sixteen  States 
are  experiencing  a  reduction  in  the  2.7 
credit  for  tax  year  1982. 

Specifically,  if  a  Federal  UC  loan  is  not 
entirely  repaid  by  the  State  by  the  second 
January  1  after  the  State  receives  the  loan 
and  remains  unpaid  on  the  following  No- 


vember 10  of  that  year,  the  FDTA  tax  credit 
applicable  for  that  year  for  the  State's  em- 
ployers Is  reduced  by  .3  percent.  For  each 
succeeding  year  in  which  the  loan  remains 
outstanding,  the  reduction  is  at  least  an  ad- 
ditional .3  percent  (i.e.,  .6,  .9,  1.2  percent, 
etc.).  Additional  offset  credit  reductions 
may  apply  to  a  State  beginning  in  the 
second  year  of  repayment  If  certain  criteria 
are  not  met.  Under  legislation  enacted  in 
the  1970's,  credit  reductions  were  not  im- 
posed from  1975-1980  for  States  satisfying 
specific  requirements. 

The  1981  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  made 
two  major  changes  in  loan  payment  condi- 
tions, effective  from  January  1,  1981  to  De- 
cember 31,  1987:  (1)  interest  of  up  to  10  per- 
cent is  charged  on  loans  made  after  April  1, 
1982  (except  those  made  for  "cash  flow" 
purposes  and  repaid  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  in  which  they  occur);  and  (2)  States 
were  allowed  to  "cap"  the  automatic  FUTA 
credit  reductions  if  certain  solvency  require- 
ments are  met. 

In  a  State  that  qualifies  for  the  cap,  the 
tax  credit  reduction  is  limited  to  the  higher 
of  0.6  percent,  or  the  rate  that  was  in  effect 
for  the  State  for  the  preceding  calendar 
year. 

The  cap  provisions  are  designed  to  give 
SUtes  additional  time  to  made  legislative 
and  administrative  changes  necessary  to  re- 
store the  State  trust  funds  to  solvency. 
These  provisions  lengthen  the  repayment 
period,  but  do  not  reduce  a  State's  total  li- 
ability. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  the  cap  on  the 
automatic  credit  reductions  a  State  must 
demonstrate  that: 

(1)  the  net  solvency  of  its  UI  system  has 
not  diminished  (effective  for  taxable  years 
1981-1987); 

(2)  there  have  been  no  decreases  in  its  un- 
employment tax  effort  (effective  for  taxable 
years  1981-1987); 

(3)  its  average  tax  rate  for  the  calendar 
year  equals  or  exceeds  its  average  benefit 
cost  rate  for  the  prior  five  years  (effective 
for  taxable  years  1983-1987);  and 

(4)  the  outstanding  loan  balance  as  of  Sep- 
tember 30  of  the  tax  year  in  question  Is  not 
greater  than  on  the  third  preceding  taxable 
year  (effective  for  taxable  years  1983-1987 
the  comparable  year  for  taxable  year  1983, 
however,  is  1981). 

House  biU 

No  provision. 
Senate  amendment 

(a)  Makes  the  credit  reduction  cap  provi- 
sions in  present  law  permanent. 

(b>  A  State  would  still  be  required  to  meet 
all  four  conditions  in  present  law  to  qualify 
for  the  full  credit  reduction  cap.  The 
amendment  would,  however,  provide  two 
lower  annual  credit  reductions,  if  a  State 
does  not  qualify  for  the  total  cap: 

(1)  If  a  State  meets  the  first  two  present 
law  credit  reduction  cap  conditions  and 
either  of  the  remaining  two  conditions,  the 
annual  credit  reduction  would  be  reduced 
by  0.1  percentage  points  from  what  it  would 
have  been  if  the  SUte  had  not  qualified  for 
a  cap;  and 

(2)  If  a  State  meets  the  first  two  credit  re- 
duction cap  conditions  and  qualifies  for  the 
interest  deferral  as  a  result  of  substantial 
changes  in  its  unemployment  compensation 
law,  the  annual  credit  reduction  would  be 
reduced  by  0.2  percentage  points  from  what 
it  would  have  been  if  the  State  had  not 
qualified  for  a  cap.  A  substantial  change  is 
action  (certified  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor) 
taken  after  March  31.  1982  which  increases 


revenues  and  decreases  benefits  by  a  total  of 
25  percent  in  the  calendar  year  immediately 
following  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  first 
Interest  deferral  is  requested.  Deferral  of  In- 
terest due  for  the  years  immediately  follow- 
ing the  year  in  which  the  first  year  change 
is  effective  may  be  received  if  changes  of  35 
and  50  percent  are  made. 

The  lower  credit  reductions  would  be  au- 
thorized only  for  taxable  years  1983.  1984, 
and  1985  liabilities.  Credits  earned  during 
this  period  would  be  applied  in  determining 
the  SUte's  offset  credit  reduction  for  years 
after  1985. 

The  January  1st  of  each  year  for  which  a 
State  qualifies  for  a  partial  limitation  on 
the  offset  credit  reduction  will  be  taken  into 
account  for  purposes  of  determining  future 
offset  credit  reduction.  The  credit  reduction 
applicable  in  each  subsequent  year  after  the 
partial  limitation  is  in  effect  would  continue 
to  be  reduced  by  the  amount  by  which  the 
offset  credit  was  reduced. 
Conference  agreement 

The  conference  agreement  follows  the 
Senate  amendment. 

5.  Average  Ehploter  CoMTRiBxmoN  Rate 


Present  law 

Present  law  provides  that  a  State,  in  the 
second  year  in  which  the  offset  credit  reduc- 
tion Is  imposed  to  repay  outstanding  loans, 
may  be  subject  to  an  additional  credit  re- 
duction equal  to  the  amount  by  which  the 
State's  average  tax  rate  Is  lower  than  2.7 
percent.  The  average  tax  rate  and  the  2.7 
percent  are  computed  from  the  ratio  'of 
taxes  collected  to  State  and  Federal  taxable 
wages,  respectively.  Taxable  wages  are  de- 
termined by  the  taxable  wage  base.  Any 
wages  above  the  taxable  wage  base  are 
therefore  not  Included. 

In  States  where  the  taxable  wage  base  ex- 
ceeds the  Federal  taxable  base  of  $7,000,  the 
ratio  of  the  State's  UC  tax  revenues  to  the 
State's  taxable  wages  will  be  lower  than  It 
would  be  if  the  taxable  wage  base  was 
$7,000.  This  could  activate  the  additional 
credit  reduction  in  the  second  year  even 
though  these  States  have  relatively  higher 
tax  efforts. 
House  bill 

No  provision. 
Senate  amendment 

Changes  the  calculations  so  that  all  wages 
instead  of  Just  taxable  wages  are  coimted  in 
the  denominators  of  the  State  tax  rates  and 
the  2.7  percent.  Each  State's  tax  rate  on  all 
wages  subject  to  contributions  under  the 
Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act  (FUTA)  is 
compared  to  an  estimate  of  the  national 
percentage  of  all  wages  subject  to  FUTA 
contributions  that  2.7  percent  of  taxable 
wages  represents.  The  2.7  percent  factor  is 
calculated  as  the  product  of  2.7  percent  and 
the  ratio  of  the  Federal  taxable  wage  base 
($7,000)  and  the  estimated  United  States  av- 
erage annual  wage  In  covered  employment 
for  the  calendar  year  In  which  the  determi- 
nation Is  made. 

Effective  for  taxable  years  beginning  with 
1983. 
Conference  agreement 

The  conference  agreement  follows  the 
Senate  amendment. 

6.  Date  tor  Patkeut  or  Imterest 
Present  law 

Present  law  requires  that  interest  is  due 
no  later  than  the  first  day  of  the  next  fiscal 
year.  If  the  next  fiscal  year  falls  on  a  week- 
end. Interest  is  due  in  the  prior  fiscal  year. 


Otherwise,  it  is  due  on  the  first  day  of  the 

next  fiscal  year. 

HouaebiU 

No  provialon 
Senate  amendment 

Requires  payment  of  Interest  before  the 
first  day  of  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Effective  on  date  of  enactment. 

Confeenee  agreement 

The  conference  agreement  follows  the 
Senate  amendment. 

7.  Per altt  roR  Failitre  To  Pat  Interest 

Present  laiD 

If  a  State  does  not  pay  interest  when  it  Is 
due.  there  are  no  provisions  in  present  law 
through  which  the  Federal  government  can 
penalize  the  State  or  enforce  the  collection 
of  Interest  charges. 

House  bitt 

No  provision. 
Senate  amendment 

Provides  that,  if  a  State  falls  to  pay  inter- 
est charges  when  they  are  due,  (a)  Federal 
unemployment  compensation  and  employ- 
ment service  administrative  funds  will  be 
withheld  and  (b)  the  State's  unemployment 
comi)ensatlon  program  will  lose  its  Federal 
certification,  which  will  result  in  employers 
in  the  SUte  losing  eligibility  for  the  credit 
against  the  Federal  unemployment  tax. 

Effective  upon  enactment. 
Conference  agreement 

The   conference   agreement   follows   the 

Senate  amendment. 

8.  TRKATiaafT  or  Employees  Providing 
Services  to  Educational  Institutions 

Present  law 

The  Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act 
(FUTA)  covers  employees  of  educational  in- 
stitutions. FUTA  requires  States  to  deny 
benefits  between  academic  years  or  terms  to 
certain  professional  employees  working  in 
instructional,  research,  and  principal  admin- 
istrative capacities  if  they  have  a  reasonable 
assurance  of  returning  to  work  in  the  next 
academic  year  or  term.  FUTA  gives  the 
States  the  option  of  applying  the  same 
denial  of  benefits  provision  to  nonprofes- 
sional employees  of  educational  Institutions. 
House  biU 

No  provision. 
Senate  amendment 

(a)  States  would  be  required  to  deny  bene- 
fits between  academic  years  or  terms  to 
nonprofessional  employees  of  educational 
institutions  if  the  employees  have  a  reason- 
able assurance  of  returning  to  work  in  the 
next  academic  year  or  term; 

(b)  States  would  be  required  to  deny  bene- 
fits between  terms  to  Individuals  performing 
services  on  behalf  of  an  educational  institu- 
tion or  an  educational  service  agency  even 
though  not  employed  by  either  the  institu- 
tion or  agency. 

The  provisions  would  be  effective  on  or 
after  April  1,  1984.  SUtes  in  which  there  Is 
no  legislative  session  before  that  date,  how- 
ever, would  be  given  additional  time  to 
comply  with  this  provision. 
CoTKference  agreement 

The  conference  agreement  follows  the 
Senate  amendment  in  (a)  above  that  re- 
quires SUtes  to  deny  benefits  between 
terms  to  nonprofessional  employees  of  edu- 
cational institutions.  The  conference  agree- 
ment follows  the  Senate  amendment  in  (b) 
above  with  the  modification  that  it  would 
be  optional  to  the  SUtes  to  extend  the  be- 


tween term  denial  to  individuals  performing 
services  on  behalf  of  an  educational  institu- 
tion or  an  educational  service  agency  even 
though  not  employed  by  either  the  institu- 
tion or  the  agency. 

9.  EzTENDB)  Benefits  for  Individuals  Who 

Are  Hospitalized  or  on  Jury  Duty 
Present  law 

Present  law  disqualifies  claimants  from  re- 
ceiving Extended  BeneflU  or  Federal  Sup- 
plemental Compensation  if  they  are  not  ac- 
tively seeking  work.  Moreover,  the  disquali- 
fied claimant  must  go  back  to  work  for  at 
least  4  weeks  and  earn  at  least  4  times  his 
weekly  benefit  amount  before  he  can  qual- 
ify again  for  Extended  Beneflte  or  Federal 
Supplemental  Compensation. 
House  bill 

No  provision. 
Senate  amendment 

Permits  SUtes  to  determine  weekly  eligi- 
bility based  on  availability  for  work  for 
claimants  of  Extended  Benefits  and  FSC 
who  are  serving  on  Jury  duty  or  are  hospi- 
talized for  treatment  of  an  emergency  or 
life-threatening  condition.  A  SUte  must 
treat  these  individuals  in  accordance  with 
their  own  SUte  unemployment  compensa- 
tion law. 

Effective  upon  enactment. 
Coriference  agreement 

The  conference  agreement  follows  the 
Senate  amendment. 

10.  Option  for  Voluntary  Health  Insur- 
ance Deduction  From  Unemployment 
Benefits 

Present  law 

Section  3304(a)(4)  of  the  Federal  Unem- 
ployment Tax  Act  prohibits  SUtes  from 
withdrawing  money  from  the  SUte  unem- 
ployment trust  fund  for  anything  except 
the  payment  of  unemployment  compensa- 
tion benefits  or  to  refund  certain  taxes  erro- 
neously paid  by  employers. 
House  biU 

Provides  SUtes  the  option  of  deducting  an 
amount  from  the  unemployment  compensa- 
tion benefits  otherwise  payable  to  an  indi- 
vidual and  using  the  amount  deducted  to 
pay  for  health  insurance,  if  the  individual 
elects  to  have  such  a  deduction  made  from 
his  benefits. 
Senate  amendment 

No  provision. 

Conference  agreement 

The  Conference  agreement  follows  the 
House  bill. 

11.  Treatment  of  Certain  Organizations 
Who  Were  Retroactively  Granted 
501(cK3)  Status 

Present  law 

Unemployment  insurance  coverage  as  ex- 
tended to  employees  of  certain  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations in  1970  and  then  extended  to 
employees  of  generally  all  nonprofit  organi- 
zations in  1976. 

Under  the  1970  and  1976  amendmente. 
nonprofit  organizations  were  given  the 
option  of  financing  unemployment  benefits 
paid  to  their  former  employees  through  the 
SUte  unemployment  payroll  tax  system 
that  applies  to  private  employers  (contribu- 
tion method)  or  by  retroactively  reimburs- 
ing the  SUte  trust  fund  for  the  amount  of 
benefits  paid  to  their  former  employees  (re- 
imbursement method). 

Nonprofit  employers  who  had  voluntarily 
covered  their  employees  prior  to  the  1970  or 
1976  amendments  and  financed  benefit  costs 


by  the  contribution  method,  and  after  en- 
actment of  the  1970  or  1976  amendmenU 
chose  to  switch  to  the  relmburMinent 
method  of  financing,  were  permitted  to 
apply  any  acctmiulated  balance  in  their  ac- 
counts toward  costs  incurred  in  the  future 
and  paid  for  on  a  reimbursement  basis.  The 
authority  to  make  such  a  transfer,  however, 
was  available  for  a  limited  period  of  time 
that  expired  shortly  after  enactment  of  the 
1976  and  1970  amendments. 
House  biU 

Allows  a  nonprofit  organization  that 
elecU  to  switch  from  the  contribution  to  the 
reimbursement  method  of  financing  unem- 
ployment benefits  to  apply  any  acciunulated 
balance  in  lU  SUte  unemplojmient  account 
to  costs  incurred  after  it  switches  to  the  re- 
imbursement method,  under  the  following 
conditions: 

(1)  the  organization  did  not  elect  to  switch 
to  the  reimbursement  method  under  prior 
authority  because  during  these  periods  the 
organization  was  treated  as  a  501(cK4)  orga- 
nization by  the  IRS,  but  the  organization 
has  been  subsequently  determined  by  the 
IRS  to  be  a  501(cK3)  organization:  and. 

(2)  the  organization  elecU  to  switch  to  the 
reimbursement  method  before  the  earlier  of 
18  months  after  such  election  was  first 
available  to  it  under  State  law  or  January  1, 
1984. 

Senate  amendments 

No  provision. 

Conference  agreement 

The  conference  agreement  follows  the 
House  bill. 

12.  Waiver  of  Penalty  Tax  on  WrrHDRAW- 
ALS  from  Individual  Retirement  Ac- 
counts (IRA's)  BY  Certain  Unemployed 
Workers 

Present  law 

An  individual  generally  is  subject  to  a  pen- 
alty tax  equal  to  10  percent  of  any  distribu- 
tion from  an  individual  retirement  account 
(IRA)  to  the  individual  for  whose  benefit 
the  IRA  was  esUblished  if  the  Individual  is 
less  than  age  59  M  when  the  distribution  is 
made.  However,  the  penalty  tax  does  not 
apply  if  the  distribution  is  attribuUble  to 
the  individual's  becoming  permanently  and 
totally  disabled. 

House  bill 

No  provision. 
Senate  amendment 

The  10  percent  penalty  tax  would  not 
apply  in  the  case  of  distributions  from  an 
IRA  to  an  Individual  who  has  at  least  20 
quarters  of  coverage  under  social  security, 
and  who  has  received,  within  the  preceding 
12-month  period,  regular  unemployment 
compensation  under  SUte  law,  and  has  ex- 
hausted all  rights  to  such  compensation  in 
his  most  recent  benefit  year.  The  amend- 
ment would  apply  to  withdrawals  after  the 
date  of  enactment. 

Conference  agreement 

The  conference  agreement  follows  the 
House  bill. 

13.  Reemployment  Vouchers 

Present  law 

No  provision. 
House  bill 

No  provision. 
Senate  amendment 

Would  permit  claimants  of  Federal  Sup- 
plemental Compensation  (FSC)  to  offer  a 
voucher  equal  to  75  percent  of  their  maxl- 
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mum  potential  F6C  benefits  to  prospective 
employers  In  lieu  of  F8C  benefits  no  later 
than  one  month  after  they  become  eligible 
for  FSC.  If  the  employer  hires  the  claimant, 
the  State  agency  will  certify  the  employer's 
use  of  the  following  portions  of  the  vouch- 
er's face  value  in  payment  of  Federal  em- 
ployment taxes  (PDTA  and  PICA):  (1)  25 
percent  within  the  first  month  of  employ- 
ment; (2)  25  percent  In  each  of  the  the  next 
groups  of  three  months  of  employment.  If  a 
claimant  cannot  use  the  voucher  or  only 
uses  a  portion,  he  would  receive  the  balance 
of  his  maximum  potential  FSC  benefits,  re- 
duced by  the  payments  made  to  employer  or 
the  amount  of  PSC  he  would  have  received 
for  the  period. 

The  employer  must  certify  that  the  em- 
ployment under  the  voucher  meets  the  fol- 
lowing conditions:  (1)  the  employee  will  be 
employed  for  an  average  of  at  least  30  hours 
per  week  during  the  payment  period;  (2)  dis- 
placement of  current  employees,  including 
reduced  non-overtime  hours,  will  not  occur, 
and  (3)  the  employee  will  not  be  hired  to  fill 
a  vacancy  created  by  laying  off  or  terminat- 
ing a  regular  employee. 

Also,  no  "payment"  may  be  made  to  a 
claimant's  l>ase  year  employer. 

Effective  upon  enactment. 

Conference  agreement 

The  conference  agreement  follows  the 
House  bill. 

TITLE  VI.  PROSPECTIVE  PAYMENTS 
FOR  MEDICARE  INPATIENT  HOSPI- 
TAL SERVICES 

I.  PRosFHrnvE  Paymkrt  Amoout 
Present  law 

Under  present  law.  medicare  payment 
amounts  are  retrospectively  determined 
based  upon  a  hospital's  reasonable  costs, 
subject  to  the  limits  established  by  TEFRA. 
Certain  reimbursement  limits  are  applied  to 
(1)  hospital  Inpatient  operating  costs  ("sec- 
tion 223  "  limits)  and  (2)  the  rate  of  Increase 
in  inpatient  operating  costs  (this  limit  ex- 
pires after  fiscal  year  1985). 

House  bOl 

Under  the  House  bill,  the  Secretary  would 
be  required  to  determine  prospectively  a 
payment  amount  for  each  hospital  dis- 
charge. Hospital  cases  (discharges)  would  be 
classified  into  "diagnosis  related  groups" 
(DRO's). 
Senate  amendment 

Same  as  the  House  bill. 

2.  DRG  Rates 

A.  SKPARATE  RATES 


Present  lav 

No  provision. 
House  bill 

Under  the  House  bill,  separate  payment 
rates  would  apply  to  urban  and  rural  areas 
in  each  of  the  9  census  divisions  (the  50 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia). 

Senate  amendment 

Under  the  Senate  amendment,  separate 
payment  rates  would  apply  to  urban  and 
rural  areas  in  each  of  the  4  census  regions 
(the  50  States  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia). 
Conference  agreement 

The  conference  agreement  follows  the 
House  bill. 

B.  TBBiailATION  OP  REGIONAL  ASJDSTKENTS 

Present  law 
No  provision. 


House  bm 

Under  the  house  bill,   regional  adJu8^ 
ments  (i.e.,  by  census  divisions)  would  no 
longer  apply  after  the  fourth  year  of  the 
program. 
Senate  amendment 

Under  the  Senate  amendment,  regional 
adjustments  (i.e..  by  census  regions)  would 
no  longer  apply  after  the  third  year  of  the 
program. 
Conference  agreement 

The  conference  agreement  follows  the 
Senate  amendment  as  it  applies  to  the  9 
census  divisions. 

3.  ErracnvE  Date/Trahsitioii 

A.  PHASE-IN  PERIOD 

Present  law 

Under  present  law,  the  section  223  limits 
are  authorized  indefinitely;  the  rate  of  in- 
crease limits  will  not  apply  to  hospital  cost 
reporting  periods  beginning  on  or  after  Oc- 
tober 1. 1985. 
House  bill 

Under  the  House  bill,  implementation  of 
the  new  prospective  payment  system  would 
be  phased  in  over  a  3-year  period,  starting 
with  each  hospital's  first  cost  reporting 
period  beginning  on  or  after  October  1. 
1983.  During  year  one,  25%  of  the  payment 
would  be  based  on  regional  DRG  rates;  75% 
of  the  the  payment  would  be  based  on  each 
hospital's  cost  base.  In  year  two,  50%  of  the 
payment  would  be  based  on  regional  DRG 
rates  tmd  50%  on  each  hospital's  cost  base. 
In  year  three,  75%  of  the  payment  would  be 
based  on  regional  DRG  rates  and  25%  would 
be  based  on  each  hospital's  cost  base.  In 
year  four.  100%  of  the  payment  would  be 
determined  under  the  DRG  payment  meth- 
odology. In  year  five.  100%  of  the  payment 
would  be  determined  under  a  national  DRG 
payment  methodology. 
Senate  amendment 

The  Senate  amendment  contains  a  similar 
provision,  except  that  during  year  one.  25% 
of  the  payment  would  be  based  on  a  combi- 
nation of  national  and  regional  DRG  rates 
(25%  national.  75%  regional);  75%  would  be 
based  on  each  hospital's  cost  base.  In  year 
two.  50%  of  the  payment  would  be  based  on 
a  combination  of  national  and  regional 
DRG  rates  (50%  each);  50%  would  be  based 
on  each  hospital's  cost  base.  In  year  three. 
75%  of  the  payment  would  be  based  on  a 
combination  of  national  and  regional  DRG 
rates  (75%  national.  25%  regional);  25% 
would  be  based  on  each  hospital's  cost  base. 
In  year  four,  100%  of  the  payment  would  be 
determined  under  the  national  DRG  pay- 
ment methodology. 
Conference  agreement 

The  conference  agreement  follows  the 
Senate  amendment  with  modifications. 
Under  the  agreement,  implementation  of 
the  prospective  payment  system  would  l>e 
phased-in  over  a  3-year  period.  During  year 
one,  25%  of  the  payment  would  be  based  on 
regional  DRG  rates;  75%  would  be  based  on 
each  hospital's  cost  base.  In  year  two.  50% 
of  the  payment  would  be  based  on  a  blend 
of  national  and  regional  DRG  rates  (25% 
national,  75%  regional);  50%  of  the  payment 
would  be  based  on  each  hospital's  cost  base. 
In  year  three,  75%  of  the  payment  would  be 
based  on  a  blend  of  national  and  regional 
DRG  rates  (50%  national,  50%  regional); 
25%  of  the  payment  would  be  based  on  each 
hospital's  cost  base.  In  year  four,  100%  of 
the  payment  would  be  determined  under 
the  national  DRG  payment  methodology. 


B.  CALCXnJlTION  OP  COST-BASED  POKTIOH  OP 
PATMKHT 

Present  law 


No  provision. 
House  biU 

Under  the  House  bUl.  for  the  first  2  re- 
porting periods,  the  calculation  of  that  por- 
tion of  a  hospital's  payment  which  is  cost- 
based  would  be  the  lesser  of  the  hospital's 
payment  under  the  rate  of  Increase  limits, 
without  the  penalties  and  bonuses  of 
present  law.  or  the  section  223  limits  with- 
out regard  to  any  exemptions,  exceptions  or 
adjustments  thereto.  For  the  third  report- 
ing period,  the  calculation  of  the  cost-based 
portion  would  be  the  hospital's  payment 
under  the  rate  of  increase  limit  only. 

Senate  amendment 

Same  provision,  except  the  Section  223 
limits  would  not  apply. 
Corj/enence  agreement 

The  conference  agreement  follows  the 
Senate  amendment.  The  managers  note 
that  during  the  phase-in  period,  some  por- 
tion of  the  prospective  payment  rate  will  be 
related  to  each  hospital's  own  experience  in 
a  base  cost  reporting  year.  The  managers 
recognize  that,  in  some  cases,  the  Secretary 
will  have  to  use  estimates  to  adjust  some 
portions  of  the  hospital's  base  year  experi- 
ence to  make  it  comparable  to  inpatient  op- 
erating costs  that  will  be  paid  under  the 
prospective  system— e.g.,  FICA  taxes  that 
would  have  been  paid  if  the  hospital  had 
been  in  the  social  security  system  or  the  ad- 
justment needed  to  exclude  the  nursing  dif- 
ferential which  is  no  longer  payable.  Since 
the  hospital  specific  portion  of  the  rate 
must  be  determined  in  advance  of  the  hospi- 
tal's first  fiscal  year  under  the  system,  the 
managers  expect  the  Secretary  will  use  the 
best  data  available  at  that  time  to  deter- 
mine operating  costs  for  the  purposes  of  the 
phase-in. 

C.  MAINTENANCE  OP  COST-REPORTING  SYSTEM 

Present  law 

Under  present  law.  hospitals  are  required 
to  file  annual  cost  reports  which  are  used  to 
determine  the  amount  of  each  hospital's 
reasonable  cost  reimbursement. 

House  bill 

Under  the  House  bill,  the  Secretary  would 
be  required  to  maintain  a  system  of  cost  re- 
porting during  the  period  of  transition  to 
the  new  prospective  payment  system  and 
for  at  least  two  years  after  full  implementa- 
tion of  the  new  payment  program  (at  least 
until  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1988). 

Senate  amendment 

No  provision. 
Conference  agreement 

The  conference  agreement  follows  the 
House  bUl.  The  managers  intend  that  the 
Secretary  consider  the  needs  of  the  States 
prior  to  changing  cost-reporting  require- 
ments. Many  States  use  the  medicaid  cost 
reports  for  purposes  of  reimbursement 
under  the  medicaid  program.  It  is  the  man- 
agers' intention  that  extensive  cost  reports 
be  maintained,  at  least  during  the  first  year 
of  implementation,  in  order  to  allow  States 
time  to  adjust  their  medicaid  reporting  re- 
quirements. 

4.  Area  Wage  Adjustment 
Present  law 

Under  present  law.  an  adjustor.  using 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  data  for  hospital 
wages,  is  used  under  current  section  223 


limits  to  adjust  for  area  differences  in  hos- 
pital wage  levels. 

House  frtU 

Under  the  House  bill.  DRQ  rates  would  be 
adjusted  for  area  differences  in  hospital 
wage  levels  compared  to  the  national  aver- 
age hospital  wage  leveL 

Senate  amendment 

Under  the  Senate  amendment.  DRO  rates 
would  be  adjusted  for  area  differences  in 
hospital  wage  levels  compared  to  the  nation- 
al or  regional  average  hospital  wage  levels 
as  appropriate. 

Conference  agreement 

S.  Initial  Payment  Level 
A.  general 
Present  law 

Under  present  law.  medicare  payments  to 
hospitals  are  matde  according  to  the  lower  of 
actual  reasonable  costs,  the  section  223  total 
cost  limits,  or  the  rate  of  increase  limits 
added  by  TEFRA.  The  TEmiA  rate  of  in- 
crease limits  are  based  on  each  hospital's 
historical  costs.  These  costs  are  updated  by 
the  msLTketbasket  of  goods  and  services  pur- 
chased by  hospitals,  plus  1  percentage  point. 

House  bill 

Under  the  House  bill,  the  rates  for  each 
DRG  would  be  derived  from  historical  medi- 
care cost  data  for  each  hospital.  The  rates 
would  be  updated  to  fiscal  year  1983  by  the 
estimated  industry-wide  actual  increase  in 
hospital  costs.  The  rates  would  be  further 
up<hited  for  fiscal  year  1984  by  the  increase 
in  the  marketbasket  plus  1  percentage 
point.  In  fiscal  year  1984,  the  DRG  rates 
would  be  reduced,  as  may  be  required,  to 
achieve  budget  neutrality  in  relationship  to 
the  reimbursement  levels  that  would  have 
applied  under  the  TEFRA  legislation. 

Senate  amendment 

Same  as  the  House  bill. 

B.  services  covered 
Present  law 

Under  present  law,  services  provided  to 
medicare  beneficiaries  who  are  inpatients  of 
a  hospital  are  ordinarily  billed  under  part  A 
and  reimbursed  on  a  reasonable  cost  basis. 
However,  some  payments  for  certain  non- 
physician  services  rendered  to  inpatients  are 
billed  by  suppliers  of  services  under  part  B 
on  a  reasonable  charge  basis. 

House  bill 

Under  the  House  bill,  effective  October  1, 
1983.  all  non-physician  services  provided  in 
an  inpatient  setting  would  l>e  paid  only  as 
inpatient  hospital  services  under  part  A. 
except  as  provided  below. 

The  Secretary  is  given  authority  to  waive 
these  restrictions,  and  to  provide  for  adjust- 
ments in  the  DRG  payments  rates,  for  hos- 
pitals which  can  demonstrate  to  the  Secre- 
tary that  their  practices  prior  to  Octoljer  I. 
1982.  were  such  that  their  services  were  ex- 
tensively billed  independently  under  part  B. 
Such  hospitals  could  be  permitted,  by  the 
Secretary,  to  continue  such  billing  arrange- 
ments during  the  transition  period  for  phas- 
ing-in  the  prospective  payment  system. 
Such  arrangements  would  not  be  recognized 
once  the  prospective  payment  system  is 
fully  implemented.  The  Secretary  would  es- 
timate, each  year,  amounts  that  would  have 
been  reimbursed  under  part  B  for  inpatient 
hospital  services  (other  than  physician  serv- 
ices) and  include,  each  year,  in  the  base  rate 
for  determining  the  DRG  payment  rates  an 
approximation  of  this  amount 


Senate  amendment 

The  Senate  amendment  would  also  pro- 
vide payment  for  all  non-physician  services 
provided  to  hospital  inpatients,  effective  Oc- 
tober 1.  1983.  only  as  inpatient  hospital 
services,  except  that  the  Secretary  may 
waive  these  restrictions  during  the  transi- 
tion period  in  the  case  of  hospitals  that 
have  allowed  direct  billing  under  part  B  so 
extensively  that  immediate  compliance  with 
such  restrictions  would  threaten  the  stabili- 
ty of  patient  care.  The  Secretary  could 
allow  continued  payment  of  part  B  billings 
as  long  as  he  or  she  suttsequently  deducted 
the  total  amount  for  these  billings  from  the 
payments  made  tmder  the  prospective 
system  to  the  hospital.  If  such  a  waiver  is 
granted,  the  Secretary,  at  the  end  of  the 
transition,  may  provide  for  such  methods  of 
pasmient  under  part  A  as  is  appropriate 
given  the  organizational  structure  of  the  in- 
stitution. 
Conference  agreement 

The  conference  agreement  follows  the 
Senate  amendment  with  a  modification  re- 
quiring the  Secretary  to  define,  by  regula- 
tion for  the  purpose,  non-physician  services 
which  would  be  considered  inpatient  hospi- 
tal services  covered  by  prospective  DRG- 
based  payments. 

c.  adjustments  por  social  security 
Present  law 

Under  present  law.  a  downward  adjust- 
ment is  made  to  a  hospital's  medicare  pay- 
ment to  account  for  a  hospital's  withdrawal 
from  the  Social  Security  system. 
House  biU 

Under  the  House  bUl.  the  provision  in 
present  law  would  be  repealed. 
Senate  amendment 

Under  the  Senate  amendment,  the  provi- 
sion also  would  be  repealed.  In  addition,  in 
setting  the  initial  payment  rates,  the  Secre- 
tary would  be  required  to  recognize  the  pay- 
roll costs  some  hospitals  will  incur  as  the 
result  of  being  required  to  enter  the  Social 
Security  system,  by  adjusting  base  costs  for 
individual  hospitals  and  by  adjusting  the 
DRG  prospective  rates  to  include  these  ad- 
ditional costs. 

Conference  agreement 

The  conference  agreement  follows  the 
Senate  amendment. 

6.  Annual  Updates 

A.  ANNUAL  INCniEASE 

Present  law 

Under  present  law.  the  rate  of  increase 
limits  are  updated  by  the  increase  in  a  mar- 
ketbasket of  goods  and  services  purchased 
by  hospitals,  plus  I  percentage  point. 
House  bill 

Under  the  House  bill,  for  fiscal  year  1985. 
payment  amounts  from  the  previous  fiscal 
year  would  be  increased  by  the  marketbas- 
ket. plus  1  percentage  point.  There  would  l>e 
an  overall  budget  limitation  to  maintain 
budget  neutrality  for  fiscal  year  1985. 
Senate  amendment 

Same  as  the  House  bill. 

B.  secretary's  determination  op  annual 

INCREASE  PACIOR 

Present  law 

No  provision. 
House  bill 

Under  the  House  bill,  taking  into  consider- 
ation the  recommendations  of  the  panel, 
the  Secretary  must  determine,  for  each 
fiscal  year  beginning  with  fiscal  year  1986. 
the  appropriate  increase  factor. 


Senate  amendment 

Under  the  Senate  amendment,  taking  into 
consideration  the  recommendations  of  the 
commission,  the  Secretary  must  determine, 
for  each  fiscal  year  beginning  with  fiacal 
year  1986,  the  increase  factor,  such  factor 
must  assure  adequate  compensation  for  the 
efficient  and  effective  delivery  of  medically 
appropriate  and  necessary  care  of  high  qual- 
ity. 

Conference  agreement 

The  conference  agreement  follows  the 
Senate  amendment  with  a  modification 
which  requires  that  the  Secretary,  in  deter- 
mining the  increase  factor,  must  ake  into 
account  amounts  necessary  for  the  efficient 
and  effective  delivery  of  medically  appropri- 
ate and  necessary  care  of  high  quality. 

C.  PUBLICATION  OP  BBCRKTARY'S 

OETERMIHATIOH 

Present  law 

No  provision. 
House  biU 

Under  the  House  bill,  the  Secretary  must 
publish  in  the  Federal  Register  (1)  not  later 
than  the  June  1  before  each  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning with  fiscal  year  1986.  his  or  her  de- 
termination of  the  proposed  increase  factor 
and  (2)  not  later  than  the  September  1 
before  such  fiscal  year,  his  or  her  final  de- 
termination of  the  increase  factor.  The  Sec- 
retary must  include  in  the  publication  due 
by  June  1  the  report  of  the  panel's  recom- 
mendations for  that  fiscal  year. 
Senate  amendment 

Same  as  the  House  bill. 

D.  EXPERT  PANEL/COMMISSION's' 
DETERMINATION  OP  ANNUAL  INCREASE  PACTOR 

Present  law 

No  provision. 
House  bill 

The  House  bill  requires  the  Secretary  to 
appoint  a  panel  of  independent  exp>erts  to 
review  the  increase  factor  and  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  Secretary  on  the  ^pro- 
priate  percentage  increase  for  fiscal  years 
t>eginning  with  fiscal  year  1986.  The  panel 
must  take  into  account  changes  in  the  mar- 
ketbasket. hospital  productivity,  technologi- 
cal and  scientific  advances,  quality  of  care, 
and  utilization  of  relatively  costly,  though 
effective,  methods  of  care. 
Senate  amendment 

The  Senate  amendment  contains  a  similar 
provision,  except  the  review  of  the  Increase 
factor  and  recommendations  to  the  Secre- 
tary would  be  conducted  by  a  commission 
selected  by  the  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment, and  would  begin  with  fiscal  year  1986. 
Conference  agreement 

The  conference  agreement  follows  the 
Senate  amendment. 

E.  EXPERT  PANEL/COMMISSION'S  REPORT  ON 
ANNUAL  INCREASE  PACTOR 

Present  law 

No  provision. 
House  biU 

Under  the  House  bill,  the  panel  must 
report  its  recommendations  on  the  increase 
factor  to  the  Secretary  not  later  than  Bfay  1 
before  the  beginning  of  each  fiscal  year,  be- 
giiming  with  fiscal  year  1986. 
Senate  amendment 

Under  the  Senate  amendment,  the  com- 
mission must  report  its  recommendations  on 
the  increase  factor  to  the  Secretary  not 
later  than  April  1  before  the  beginning  of 
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each  fiscal  year,  beginning  with  fiscal  year 

1986. 

CoK/trence  aanement 

The   conference   agreement   follows   the 
Senate  amendment. 

7.  RacAuaaATioii  or  DRO's 

A.  SBCRXTAXT'S  UmUdMATIOR  OP  ORG 
MCAI.TBHATIOM 

Preaentlav 

No  provision. 
House  Mil 

Under  the  House  bill,  the  Secretary  would 
be  required  to  establish  (and  would  be  per- 
mitted from  time  to  time  to  make  changes 
in)  a  system  of  classification  of  inpatient 
hospital  discharges  by  DROs  and  a  method- 
ology for  classifying  specific  hospital  dis- 
charges within  the  DRGs.  For  each  DRG. 
the  Secretary  would  be  required  to  assign 
(and  would  be  permitted  from  time  to  time 
to  recompute)  an  appropriate  weighting 
factor  which  reflects  the  relative  hospital 
resources  used  for  discharges  classified 
within  that  DRG  compared  to  resources 
used  for  discharges  classified  in  other 
DROs. 
Senate  amtJidment 

The  Senate  amendment  contains  a  similar 
provision  except  the  Secretary  would  be  re- 
quired to  adjust  the  classifications  and 
weighting  factors  at  least  once  every  3  years 
to  reflect  changes  in  treatment  patterns, 
technology,  and  other  factors  which  may 
change  the  relative  use  of  hospital  re- 
sources. 
Conference  asfTtement 

The  conference  agreement  follows  the 
Senate  amendment  with  a  modification  re- 
quiring the  Secretary  to  adjust  the  DRG 
classifications  and  weighting  factors  for 
fiscal  year  1986  and  subsequently,  as  neces- 
sary, but  no  less  often  than  once  every  four 
years. 

B.  EXCKFT  COUnSSIOM'S  DETKRldlf  ATION  OF 
DRG  RKCALIBRATIOM 

Present  law 

No  provision. 
House  bill 

No  provision. 
Senate  amendment 

Under  the  Senate  amendment,  the  com- 
mission would  be  required  to  consult  with, 
and  make  recommendations  to,  the  Secre- 
tary with  respect  to  changes  in  the  DRGs. 
based  on  its  evaluation  of  scientific  evidence 
with  respect  to  new  practices.  Including  the 
use  of  new  technologies  and  treatment  mo- 
dalities. The  commission  must  report  to 
Congress  its  evaluation  of  any  adjustments 
to  the  DRGs  made  by  the  Secretary. 
Conference  agreement 

The   conference   agreement   follows   the 
Senate  amendment. 

8.  Atypical  Cases/Outukrs 

A.  BASIS  for  OUTLIXR  PATMXIfTS 


Present  lau) 

No  provision. 
House  biU 

Under  the  House  bill,  the  Secretary  would 
be  required  to  make  additional  payments 
where  the  length  of  sUy  for  any  case  in  a 
DRG  exceeds,  by  more  than  30  days,  the  av- 
erage length  of  stay  for  cases  within  the 
same  DRO.  In  addition,  if  a  case  has  some 
other  unusual  length  of  stay  or  unusual 
cost,  the  Secretary  could  provide  additional 
payment  amounts. 


Senate  amendment 

Under  the  Senate  amendment,  the  Secre- 
tary would  be  required  to  make  additional 
payments  where  (1)  the  length  of  sUy  ex- 
ceeds the  mean  length  of  stay  by  some  fixed 
number  of  days  or  (2)  by  a  certain  number 
of  standard  deviations,  whichever  Is  less. 
Hospitals  would  be  permitted  to  appeal  for 
additional  payments  for  cases  where 
charges  adjusted  to  costs  are  equal  to  or 
greater  than  some  multiple  of  the  DRG 
rates  or  some  dollar  criterion,  whichever  is 
greater. 
Conference  agreement 

The  conference  agreement  follows  the 
Senate  amendment.  The  managers  are 
equally  concerned  that  adjustments  may  be 
required  for  cases  which  have  an  unusually 
short  length  of  stay  or  which  are  signifi- 
cantly less  costly  than  the  DRG  payment. 
The  Secretary  would  be  required  to  report 
on  this  with  recommendations  on  how  to  ad- 
dress this  issue. 

B.  PATMZirr  LEVELS  FOR  OUTLIER  CASES 

Present  law 

No  provision. 
House  bill 

Under  the  House  bill,  the  additional  pay- 
ment amounts  per  case  would  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary. 
Senate  amendment 

Under  the  Senate  amendment,  the 
amoimt  of  additional  payments  would  be  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  and  approximate 
the  marginal  cost  of  care  beyond  the  outlier 
cut-off  criteria  (days  or  dollar  amounts). 
Conference  agreement 

The   conference   agreement   follows   the 
Senate  amendment. 

C.  TOTAL  PROPORTION  OF  OUTLIER  PAYMENTS 

Present  law 

No  provision. 
House  bill 

Under  the  House  bill,  the  Secretary  would 
be  required  to  provide  additional  payments 
for  outlier  cases  amounting  to  not  less  than 
4  percent  of  total  DRG  related  paymenU. 
Senate  amendment 

Under  the  Senate  amendment,  the  Secre- 
tary would  be  required  to  provide  additional 
payments  for  outlier  cases  amounting  to  not 
less  than  5  percent,  and  not  more  than  6 
percent,  of  total  projected  or  estimated 
DRG  related  payments. 
Conference  agreement 

The  conference  agreement  follows  the 
Senate  amendment. 

9.  Capital  Expenses 
A.  capital  in  general 
Present  law 

Under  present  law,  medicare  reimburses 
hospitals  for  the  reasonable  costs  of  capital 
(including  depreciation,  interest  and  rent). 
House  bm 

Under  the  House  bill,  capital  expenses,  as 
defined  by  the  Secretary,  would  be  specifi- 
cally excluded  from  the  prospective  pay- 
ment proposal  and  would  continue  to  be  re- 
imbursed on  a  reasonable  cost  basis. 
Senate  amendment 

Under  the  Senate  amendment,  capital  ex- 
penses, as  defined  by  the  Secretary,  would 
be  specifically  excluded  from  the  prospec- 
tive payment  system  until  October  1,  1986, 
during  which  time  they  would  continue  to 
be  reimbursed  on  a  reasonable  cost  basis. 
After  October  1,  1986,  such  expenses  would 
no  longer  be  excluded. 


Conference  agreement 

The  conference  agreement  follows  the 
Senate  amendment.  The  managers  intend 
that  capital  as  defined  by  the  Secretary,  in- 
cludes return  on  equity.  The  managers  alao 
note  that  the  Secretary  Is  required  to  com- 
plete, within  18  months,  a  thorough  review 
of  the  methods  by  which  capital,  including 
return  on  equity,  can  Ije  incoriwrated  into 
the  prospective  payment  system.  Based  on 
this  study,  the  Secretary  shall  develop,  in 
consultation  with  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance  and  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves,  pro- 
posals for  legislation  which  would  provide 
for  the  inclusion  of  capital-related  costs  in 
prospective  payment.  The  managers  expect 
that  additional  legislation  will  be  enacted  by 
Congress  to  deal  with  capital-related  Issues 
under  the  prospective  payment  system 
before  October  1,  1986.  However,  if  the  Sec- 
retary has  implemented  a  system  of  pro- 
spective payment  for  capital  without  legisla- 
tive action  and  the  mandatory  section  1122 
capital  planning  approval  provision  has 
gone  into  effect,  the  conferees  intend  that 
the  Secretary  will  adjust  the  prospective 
payment  for  capital  to  reflect  a  disapproval 
project  under  section  1122. 

B.  RETURN  ON  EQUITY 

Present  law 

Under  present  law,  medicare  reimburses 
proprietary  instltuiions  a  return  on  equity. 

House  biU 

The  House  bill  provides  for  the  phase-out 
of  return  on  equity  for  hospitals  under  the 
prospective  payment  system  over  the  three- 
year  transition  period  during  which  the 
cost-based  payment  is  being  phased  out 
(75%  in  the  first  year,  50%  in  the  second 
year  and  25%  In  the  third  year).  No  pay- 
ment for  a  return  on  equity  would  be  made 
for  cost  reporting  periods  beginning  on  or 
after  October  1, 1986. 


Senate  amendment 

No  provision. 
Conference  agreement 

Under  the  conference  agreement,  effective 
with  respect  to  cost  reporting  periods  begin- 
ning on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment,  the 
rate  of  return  on  equity  will  be  reduced 
from  one  and  one-half  times  to  an  amount 
equal  to  the  rate  of  interest  paid  by  the 
Federal  Treasury  on  the  assets  of  the  Hospi- 
tal Insurance  Trust  Fund. 

C.  NEW  CAPITAL 

Present  law 
No  provision. 

House  bill 

The  House  bill  expresses  the  intent  of 
Congress  that,  in  implementing  a  system  for 
including  capital  related  costs  under  a  pro- 
spective payment  system,  costs  related  to 
capital  projects  initiated  on  or  after  March 
1,  1983,  may  be  distinguished  and  treated 
differently  from  projects  initiated  before 
such  date. 

Senate  amendment 

The  Senate  amendment  expresses  the 
intent  of  Congress  that,  in  implementing  a 
system  for  including  capital-related  costs 
under  a  prospective  payment  system,  costs 
related  to  capital  projects  initiated  on  or 
after  the  effective  date  of  the  implementa- 
tion of  such  system  may  or  may  not  be  dis- 
tinguished and  treated  differently  from 
projects  initiated  before  such  date. 


Conference  (igreement 

The  conference  agreement  follows  the 
Senate  amendment.  The  managers  believe 
no  assurances  can  be  given  that,  under  a 
new  sjrstem  of  paying  for  capital,  projects 
obligated  (as  defined  by  regulations  under 
section  1122)  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  legislation  will  continue  to  be  paid  on  a 
reasonable  cost  basis. 

D.  SECTION  11  as  CAPITAL  APPROVAL 

Present  law 

Under  present  law,  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  exclude  from  reimbursement  to 
providers  certain  costs  related  to  capital  ex- 
penditures that  have  been  disapproved  by  a 
section  1122  planning  agency. 
House  bill 

Under  the  House  bill,  at  the  end  of  3 
years,  medicare  would  not  make  payment 
for  a  new  capital  project  unless  the  State 
had  a  section  1122  capital  approval  process 
and  the  capital  expenditures  had  been  rec- 
ommended by  the  State  under  such  mecha- 
nism. 

Senate  amendment 

The  Senate  amendment  changes  for  cost 
reporting  periods  prior  to  October  1,  1986: 
(1)  the  financing  of  reviews  of  capital 
projects  from  the  Hospital  Insurance  Trust 
Fund  to  general  revenues:  (2)  increases  the 
amount  of  capital  projects  that  Is  subject  to 
the  1122  approval  process  from  $100,000  to 
$600,000:  (3)  exempts  from  the  review  proc- 
ess expenditures  made  by  or  on  behalf  of  a 
health  care  facility  where  75  percent  of  the 
patients  using  the  services  of  such  facility 
are  enrollees  In  HMO's  or  CMP's  and  such 
expenditures  are  for  services  and  facilities 
needed  by  such  organization  to  operate  effi- 
ciently: and  (4)  requires  hospitals  to  make 
their  overall  expenditure  plans  and  capital 
budgets  available  to  section  1122  agencies. 
Conference  agreement 

The  conference  agreement  follows  the 
provision  in  the  House  bill  with  the  foIl6w- 
ing  modification:  the  requirement  that  med- 
icare payment  for  new  capital  projects  be 
conditional  on  section  1122  approval  would 
be  effective  October  1,  1986,  only  If  no  legis- 
lation were  enacted  by  that  date  which  In- 
cludes capital-related  costs  In  the  prospec- 
tive reimbursement  system.  In  addition,  ef- 
fective upon  enactment:  (1)  the  financing  of 
reviews  of  capital  projects  would  be  made 
from  general  revenues:  (2)  the  maximum 
threshold  a  State  may  use  for  determining 
which  capital  projects  are  subject  to  the  sec- 
tion 1122  review  progress  would  be  increased 
from  $100,000  to  $600,000:  States  would  be 
permitted  to  set  a  lower  threshold;  (3)  in 
order  for  a  health  care  facility,  where  75 
percent  of  the  patients  are  HMO  or  C^MP 
enrollers,  to  be  exempt  from  the  section 
1122  review  process  because  needed  services 
and  facilities  are  not  otherwise  readily  ac- 
cessible, the  organization  must  establish 
that  one  of  the  following  five  conditions  is 
met: 

(a)  the  facilities  are  geographically  dis- 
persed 

(b)  the  facilities  are  not  available  under  a 
contract  of  reasonable  duration 

(c)  full  and  equal  medical  staff  privUeges 
are  not  available 

(d)  the  arrangements  are  not  administra- 
tively feasible,  or 

(3)  the  services  are  more  costly  than  if 
provided  by  the  HMO  or  CMP;  and 

(4)  hospitals  would  be  required  to  make 
their  overall  expenditure  plans  and  capital 
budgets  available  to  the  section  1122  or 
other  appropriate  agency. 


10.  Medical  Education  Expenses 

A.  DIRECT  con 
Present  law 

Under  present  law,  medicare  reimburses 
direct  medical  education  expenses,  such  as 
the  salaries  of  interns  and  residents  in  ap- 
proved education  programs,  on  the  basis  of 
reasonable  cost. 
House  bill 

Under  the  House  bill,  direct  medical  ex- 
penses for  approved  educational  programs 
would  be  specifically  excluded  from  pay- 
ment determinations  under  the  prospective 
payment  system  and  would  be  paid  on  the 
basis  of  reasonable  cost. 
Senate  amendment 

Same  as  the  House  bill. 

B.  INDIRECT  COST 

Present  law 

Under  present  law,  the  section  223  limits 
provide  an  adjustment  to  recognize  individ- 
ual hospital  differences  in  Indirect  costs  due 
to  approved  teaching  activities. 
House  bill 

Under  the  House  bill,  the  Secretary  is  re- 
quired to  provide  additional  payment 
amounts  under  the  prospective  payment 
system  for  hospitals  with  indirect  costs  of 
medical  education.  The  adjustment  for  such 
payment  amounts  would  equal  twice  the 
section  223  adjustment,  provided  under  reg- 
ulations, in  effect  as  of  Jan.  1, 1983,  for  such 
costs. 

Senate  amendment 
Same  as  the  House  bill. 

11.  Exemptions,  Exceptions,  and 

Adjustments 

A.  PAYMENTS  to  EXEMPTED  HOSPITALS  AND 
HOSPITAL  UNITS 

Present  law 

No  provision. 
House  biU 

Under  the  House  bill,  hospitals  or  units  of 
hospitals  exempted  from  the  prospective 
payment  system  would  be  subject  to  the  sec- 
tion 223  limits  (until  hospital  cost  reporting 
periods  beginning  on  or  after  October  1, 
1985)  and  the  rate  of  increase  limits  applica- 
ble under  current  law. 

Senate  amendment 

The  Senate  amendment  contains  a  similar 
provision,  except  the  section  223  limits 
would  no  longer  apply  for  hospital  cost  re- 
porting periods  beginning  on  or  after  Octo- 
ber 1,  1983. 
Conference  agreement 

The  conference  agreement  follows  the 
Senate  amendment. 

B.  PSYCHIATRIC,  LONG-TERM  CARE,  AND 
CHILDREN'S  HOSPITALS 

Present  law 

Under  present  law,  section  223  limits  do 
not  apply  to  children's  hospitals,  long-term 
care  hospitals  or  to  rural  hospitals  with  less 
than  50  beds.  In  addition,  the  Secretary  Is 
required  to  provide  exemptions,  exceptions, 
and  adjustments  to  the  section  223  limits  as 
he  or  she  deems  appropriate  to  take  Into  ac- 
count the  special  needs  of  psychiatric  hospi- 
tals. 

House  biU 

Under  the  House  bill,  psychiatric,  long- 
term  care,  children's  and  rehabilitation  hos- 
pitals would  be  specifically  exempted  from 
the  prospective  payment  system.  Upon  re- 
quest of  a  hospital,  rehabilitation  and  psy- 
chiatric units  which  are  distinct  parts  of 


acute  care  hospitals  would  also  be  specifical- 
ly exempted. 

Senate  amendment 

The  Senate  amendment  contains  a  similar 
provision,  except  (1)  hospitals  would  not 
have  to  request  exemptions  for  distinct 
parts  of  rehabilitation  or  psychiatric  units 
and  (2)  exemptions  of  any  such  hospitals  or 
hospital  units  would  no  longer  apply  when 
the  Secretary  determines  that  adequate 
daU  of  clinical  and  sUtistical  significance  is 
available  to  include  these  institutions  and 
units  under  the  prospecUve  payment 
system. 

Conference  agreement 

The  conference  agreement  follows  the 
provision  in  the  House  bill  with  a  modifica- 
tion that  deletes  the  provision  which  condi- 
tions granting  of  an  exemption  on  the  re- 
ceipt by  the  Secretary  of  a  request  from  a 
hospital. 

C.  SOLE  COMMUNITY  HOSPITALS 

1.  Payments 

Present  law 

Under  present  law,  the  Secretary  is  re- 
quired to  provide  exemptions,  exceptions, 
and  adjustments  to  the  section  223  limits  as 
he  or  she  deems  appropriate  to  take  Into  ac- 
count the  special  needs  of  sole  community 
hospitals. 

House  bill 

Under  the  House  bill,  the  Secretary  would 
be  authorized  to  provide  exceptions  and  ad- 
justments to  take  into  account  the  special 
needs  of  sole  community  hospitals. 

Senate  amendment 

Under  the  Senate  amendment,  payments 
to  sole  community  hospitals  for  hospital 
cost  reporting  periods  beginning  on  or  after 
October  1,  1983,  would  be  on  the  same  basis, 
as  payments  to  all  other  providers  in  the 
first  year  of  the  transition  period:  25%  of 
the  payment  would  be  based  on  a  blend  of 
national  and  regional  DRG  rates  (25%  na- 
tional, 75%  regional);  75%  would  be  t)ased 
on  each  hospital's  own  cost  base.  In  no  case 
would  total  medicare  payments  in  those  cost 
reporting  years  beginning  on  or  after  Octo- 
ber 1,  1983,  and  before  October  1,  1986,  be 
less  than  the  payments  made  in  the  preced- 
ing year. 

Conference  agreement 

The  conference  agreement  follows  the 
provision  in  the  Senate  bill  with  modifica- 
tions: (1)  Conforms  the  basis  of  payment  to 
the  first  year  blend  of  payment  rates  appli- 
cable to  other  hospitals  agreed  to  by  the 
conferees  (item  3a);  and  (2)  here  a  sole  com- 
munity hospital  experiences  a  change  of 
more  than  5  percent  in  Its  total  volume  over 
a  previous  year,  due  to  circumstances 
beyond  its  control,  the  Secretary  would  l>e 
required  to  provide  an  adjustment  to  fully 
compensate  the  hospital  for  the  fixed  costs 
It  Incurs  and  for  the  reasonable  cost  of 
maintenance  of  core  staff  and  services. 

Present  law 

No  provision. 
House  biU 

Under  the  House  bill,  "sole  community 
hospitals"  are  defined  as  those  that,  by 
reason  of  factors  such  as  isolated  location  or 
absence  of  other  hospitals  (as  determined 
by  the  Secretary),  is  the  sole  source  of  impa- 
tient hospital  services  reasonably  available 
in  a  geographical  area  to  part  A  medicare 
beneficiaries. 
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Senate  amendment 

The  Senate  amaidment  contains  a  atmilar 
provtakm.    except    Includes    weather    and 
travel  conditions  in  the  list  of  factors  defln- 
inc  a  sole  community  hospital. 
Conference  agreement 

The   conference   agreement   follows   the 
Senate  amendment 

D.  ruBLic  oca  othoi  hosptials 
Prtaentlaw 

Under  present  law,  the  Secretary  is  re- 
quired to  provide  exemptions,  exceptions. 
and  adjustments  to  the  section  223  limits  as 
he  or  she  deems  appropriate  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  special  needs  of  public  and  other 
hospitals  that  serve  a  disproportionate 
number  of  low  income  or  part  A  medicare 
beneficiaries. 
HmuebiU 

Under  the  House  bill,  the  Secretary  would 
be  required  to  provide  exceptions  and  ad- 
justments, as  he  or  she  deems  appropriate, 
to  take  Into  account  the  special  needs  of 
public  or  other  hospitals  that  serve  a  dispro- 
portionately large  number  of  low-income  or 
part  A  medicare  tieneficiaries. 
Senate  amendment 

The  Senate  amendment  contains  a  similar 
provision,  except  also  applies  to  regional 
and  national  referral  centers  (including  very 
large  acute  care  hospitals  in  rural  areas). 
Cfmference  agreement 

The   conference   agreement   follows   the 
Senate  amendment. 

K.  OTHKR  PROVIDERS 

Preaentlav 

Under  present  law.  the  Secretary  is  re- 
quired to  provide  exemptions,  exceptions, 
and  adjustments  to  the  "section  223"  and 
the  rate  of  increase  limits  as  he  or  she 
deems  appropriate  to  take  into  account  the 
special  needs  of  new  hospitals,  risk-based 
health  maintenance  organizations,  hospitals 
providing  atypical  or  essential  services  and 
to  take  account  of  extraordinary  circum- 
stances beyond  a  hospital's  control:  and  for 
other  purposes. 
HovaebiU 

Under  the  House  bill,  the  Secretary  is  re- 
quired to  provide,  by  regulation,  for  such 
exceptions  and  adjustments  as  he  or  she 
deems  appropriate  (including  those  that 
may  be  appropriate  with  respect  to  public 
and  teaching  hospitals  and  hospitals  in- 
volved extensively  in  treatment  for,  and  re- 
search on,  cancer.) 
Senate  amendment 

No  provision. 
Conference  agreement 

The  conference  agreement  follows  the 
provision  in  the  House  bill  with  a  modifica- 
tion which  deletes  the  requirement  with  re- 
spect to  public  and  teaching  hospitals.  The 
conferees  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  this  au- 
thority permits  the  Secretary  to  provide  for 
such  exceptions  and  adjustments  as  may  be 
appropriate  with  respect  to  hospitals  experi- 
encing special  problems  ijecause  of  their  lo- 
cation in  a  particular  census  division. 

r.  ALASKA  AHD  HAWAII 

i>resen/Iau) 

Under  regulation,  special  adjustments  are 
provided  to  the  section  223  limits  for  hospi- 
tals in  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 
HouKbiU 

Under  the  House  bill,  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  provide  adjiistments  to  the  DRO 
payment  amounts  as  he  or  she  deems  appro- 


priate to  take  Into  account  the  unique  cir- 
cumstances of  hospitals  located  In  Alaska 
andHawalL 
Senate  amendment 
Same  as  the  House  bllL 

HOSPITALS  IM  TXSarTOam,  nCLODIRO  PDKKTO 
RICO 

PretentlavD 

No  provision. 
House  MU 

The  House  bill  exempts  from  the  prospec- 
tive payment  system  hospitals  located  out- 
side the  fifty  States  or  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia (e.g..  the  territories,  including 
Puerto  Rico). 
Senate  amendment 

Same  as  the  House  bill.  (See  study  sec- 
tion.) 

12.  Aomssions  and  Quality  Review 

A.  COirrHACTS  WITH  PROFESSIONAL  REVIEW 
ORGANIZATIONS 

Present  lavD 

Present  law  (title  XI  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act)  requires  the  Secretary  to  enter  into 
contracts  for  utilization  and  quality  control 
peer  review  with  professional  review  organi- 
zations (PROS)  or  other  review  organiza- 
tions, including  medicare  intermediaries 
(subject  to  certain  conditions  and  limita- 
tions). 
HoutetriU 

Under  the  House  bill,  effective  October  1. 
1984,  as  a  condition  for  receipt  of  medicare 
payments,  a  hospital  receiving  payments  ac- 
cording to  the  prospective  DRO  rates  would 
be  required  to  contract  with  a  peer  review 
organization,  in  the  area,  designated  by  the 
Secretary  under  Title  XI  for  the  review  of 
admissions,  discharges,  and  quality  of  care 
with  respect  to  medicare  hospital  inpatient 
services.  The  12-month  waiting  period  for 
intermediaries  to  qualify  as  review  organiza- 
tions as  specified  in  present  law  would  l>egin 
on  the  date  the  Secretary  enters  into  con- 
tracts or  on  October  1.  1983.  whichever  is 
earlier. 
Senate  amendment 

Under  the  Senate  amendment,  hospitals 
receiving  payments  under  the  prospective 
payment  system  would  be  required  to  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  a  peer  review  orga- 
nization (if  such  as  organization  has  a  con- 
tract with  the  Secretary  under  title  XI  for 
the  area  in  which  the  hospital  Is  located). 
The  purpose  of  this  contract  is  to  provide 
for  the  review  of  the  validity  of  the  diagnos- 
tic information  provided  by  such  hospitals, 
the  completeness  and  adequacy  of  the  care 
provided,  the  appropriateness  of  admissions, 
and  the  appropriateness  of  care  provided  to 
patienU  designated  by  the  hospitals  as  out- 
liers. These  reviews  would  l)e  covered  as  a 
hospital  cost  of  care  under  part  A  but  the 
PRO  would  be  paid  by  the  Secretary  on 
behalf  of  the  hospital  on  the  basis  of  a  rate 
per  review  established  by  the  Secretary. 
The  amount  expended  will  be  no  less  than 
an  amount  which  reflects  the  rates  per 
review  established  in  fiscal  year  1982  for 
both  direct  and  administrative  costs,  adjust- 
ed for  inflation,  and  will  be  expended  from 
the  trust  fund  and  not  subject  to  appropria- 
tions. 
Conference  agreement 

The  conference  agreement  follows  the 
Senate  amendment  with  modifications. 
Under  the  agreement,  (1)  hospitals  receiving 
payments  under  the  prospective  payment 
system  would  be  required  from  the  date  of 
enactment  through  September  30,  1983,  to 


contract  with  a  profeaaloiial  review  onanl- 
zation  (PRO),  if  there  U  a  PRO  In  the  area 
which  has  contracted  with  the  Secretary 
imder  title  XI:  (2)  stich  hospitals  would  be 
required,  on  or  after  October  1. 1984,  to  con- 
tract with  a  PRO.  In  the  area,  designated  by 
the  Secretary  under  title  XI  as  a  condition 
of  receiving  payments  under  the  medicare 
program  (if  the  Secretary  has  not  contract- 
ed with  a  PRO  in  the  area  such  hocpltals 
would  not  receive  payment);  (3)  the  13- 
month  waiting  period  for  intermediaries  to 
qualify  as  PROs  (as  specified  in  present  law) 
would  begin  on  the  date  the  Secretary 
enters  into  contracts  or  on  October  1,  1983. 
whichever  is  earlier  as  in  the  House  bill;  (4) 
where  a  contract  between  the  Secretary  and 
a  PRO  is  terminated  after  October  1.  1984. 
the  Secretary  would  be  required  to  enter 
into  a  new  contract  with  a  PRO  In  that  area 
within  6  months  of  such  termination,  during 
which  period  hospitals  would  not  be  penal- 
ized because  no  PRO  exists  in  the  area,  and 
(5)  the  amount  expended  for  review  pur- 
poses must  also  be  no  less  than  an  amount 
equal  to  the  total  expenditures  made  during 
1982  for  review  costs  adjusted  for  inflation. 

B.  MONITORING  SYSTEM  ESTABLISHED  BY  THX 
SECRETARY 

Present  law 

No  provision. 
House  bm 

Under  the  House  bill,  the  Secretary  would 
be  required  to  establish  a  system  for  moni- 
toring admissions  and  discharges  of  both 
hospitals  receiving  prospective  payment  and 
hospitals  reimbursed  on  a  cost  basis,  utiliz- 
ing HCPA.  medicare  intermediaries,  profes- 
sional review  organizations/professional 
standards  review  organizations,  or  such 
other  medical  review  authority,  to  review 
admissions  and  discharge  practices  and 
quality  of  care. 

Senate  amendment 

No  provision. 
Conference  agreement 

The  conference  agreement  strikes  the  pro- 
vision in  the  House  bill  but  modifies  the 
review  requirements  of  professional  review 
organizations  (PROs)  to  include  review  of 
patterns  admissions  and  discharges  and 
quality  of  care  of  hospitals  receiving  medi- 
care payments. 

C.  PENALTIES  FOR  UNACCEPTABLE  PRACTICES 

Present  law 
No  provision. 

House  biU 

Under  the  House  bill,  the  Secretary  would 
be  authorized  to  take  corrective  action 
where  hospitals,  paid  according  to  the  pro- 
spective rates  or  on  a  cost  basis,  were  deter- 
mined to  be  engaged  in  unacceptable  admis- 
sions, medical,  or  other  practices.  The  Sec- 
retary would  be  permitted  to  disallow  part 
or  all  of  the  medicare  payment  with  respect 
to  an  unnecessary  or  multiple  admissions,  or 
to  require  hospitals  to  take  other  corrective 
action  necessary  where  a  provider  was  deter- 
mined to  have  engaged  in  such  practices. 

Senate  amendment 

No  provision. 
Conference  agreement 

The  conference  agreement  follows  the 
provision  in  the  House  biU  with  a  modifica- 
tion which  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  take 
such  corrective  action  based  on  the  findings 
of  the  PRO. 
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TO  HMO'S  AMD  CMP'S 


IS.  Pa 
Present  law 

Current  law  provides  that  health  mainte- 
nance organisations  (HMO's)  and  competi- 
tive medical  plans  (CMP'S)  may  be  reim- 
bursed either  on  the  basis  of  reasonable 
costs  or  under  a  risk-based  contract,  a  pay- 
ment equal  to  95%  of  the  adjusted  average 
per  capita  cost  (AAPCC)  for  medicare  en- 
rollees  In  the  HMO's  area. 
House  but 

Under  the  House  bill,  the  proposal  would 
permit,  at  its  election,  an  HMO  or  a  CMP 
that  receives  medicare  payments  on  a  risk 
basis  to  choose  to  have  the  Secretary  direct- 
ly pay  hospitals  for  Inpatient  hospital  serv- 
ices furnished  to  medicare  enroUees  of  the 
HMO  or  CMP.  The  payment  amount  would 
be  at  the  DRO  rate  (or  on  the  basis  of  rea- 
sonable cost,  as  applicable)  and  would  be  de- 
ducted from  medicare  payments  to  the 
HMO  or  CMP. 
Senate  amendment 

Similar  provision. 
Conference  agreement 

The  conference  agreement  follows  the 
provision  In  the  House  bill  with  a  technical 
amendment. 

14.  State  Cost  Control  Systems 

a.  authority  under  pre-tepra  legislation 
Present  law 

Under  present  law,  the  Secretary  has  au- 
thority to  establish  medicare  demonstration 
projects.  There  are  currently  four  State- 
wide medicare  demonstrations  (MD,  NJ, 
NY,  and  MA)  and  one  area-wide  (Rochester, 
NT)  demonstration. 
House  biU 

Under  the  House  bill,  the  Secretary  would 
be  expressly  authorized  to  continue  to  de- 
velop, carry  out,  or  maintain  medicare  ex- 
periments and  demonstration  projects. 
Senate  amendment 

Same  as  the  House  bill. 

B.  AUTHORITY  FOR  STATE  PROGRAMS 

Present  la  to 

Present  law  authorizes  the  Secretary,  at 
the  request  of  a  State,  to  pay  for  medicare 
services  according  to  the  State's  hospital 
cost  control  system  if  such  system— 

(1)  applies  to  substantially  all  non-acute 
care  hospitals  in  the  State: 

(2)  applies  to  at  least  75%  of  all  inpatient 
revenues  or  expenses  in  the  State; 

(3)  provides  assurances  that  payors,  hospi- 
tal employees  and  patients  are  treated  equi- 
tably; and 

(4)  provides  assurances  that  the  State's 
system  will  not  result  in  greater  medicare 
expenditures  over  a  three-year  period  than 
would  otherwise  have  been  made.  (To  date, 
no  State  systems  have  been  approved  under 
this  authority). 

House  biU 

Under  the  Houcse  bill,  the  Secretary  would 
be  prohibited  from  (1)  denying  a  State  ap- 
plication on  the  ground  that  the  State's 
system  is  based  on  a  payment  methodology 
other  than  DROs,  or  (2)  requiring  that  med- 
icare expenditures  under  the  State's  system 
be  leas  than  the  expenditures  which  would 
have  been  made  under  the  Federal  prospec- 
tive payment  system.  It  includes  the  4  re- 
quirements in  TEFRA  for  approval  of  a 
State  system  and  adds  a  fifth  requirement: 
if  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  State 
system  will  not  preclude  an  HMO  or  CMP 
from  negotiating  directly  with  hospitals 
with  respect  to  payment  for  Inpatient  hospi- 
tal aervioes. 


■Senate  amendment 

The  Senate  amendment  contains  the  same 
provision,  except  adds  a  sixth  requirement 
that  States  must  provide  for  a  prohibition 
on  payments  imder  part  B  for  nonphysidan 
services  provided  to  inpatients. 
Conference  agreement 

The  conference  agreement  follows  the 
Senate  amendment  with  a  modification 
under  which  the  Secretary  would  be  re- 
quired to  issue  regulations  setting  forth  the 
conditions  under  which  States  could  waive 
restrictions  under  State  systems  relating  to 
payments  for  certain  non-physician  services 
provided  to  hospital  Inpatients. 

C.  CONTINUATION  OF  CURRENT  STATE  PROGRAMS 

Present  law 

No  provtsion. 
House  biU 

Under  the  House  bill,  for  those  States 
which  currently  have  a  medicare  waiver  the 
Secretary  would  be  required  to  continue  the 
State  program  if,  and  for  so  long  as,  the 
conditions  described  above  are  met. 

Senate  amendment 
Same  as  the  House  bill. 

D.  REQUIRED  STATE  PROGRAMS 

Present  law 

No  provision. 
House  bm 

Under  the  House  bill,  the  Secretary  would 
be  required  to  approve  any  State  program 
which  meets  the  following  6  requirements  In 
addition  to  the  conditions  indicated  above, 
that  the  system:  (1)  is  operated  directly  by 
the  State  or  an  entity  designated  by  State 
law;  (2)  is  prospective;  (3)  provides  for  hos- 
pitals to  make  such  reports  as  the  Secretary 
requires;  (4)  provides  satisfactory  assur- 
ances that  it  will  not  result  in  admissions 
practices  which  will  reduce  treatment  to  low 
income,  high  cost,  or  emergency  patients; 
(5)  will  not  reduce  payments  without  60 
days  notice  to  the  Secretary  and  to  hospi- 
tals; and  (6)  provides  satisfactory  assurances 
that,  in  the  development  of  its  program,  the 
State  has  consulted  with  local  officials  con- 
cerning the  impact  of  the  program  on  pub- 
licly owned  hospitals. 

The  Secretary  would  be  required  to  re- 
spond  to   requests   from   States   applying 
under  these  11  conditions  within  60  days  of 
the  date  the  request  is  submitted. 
Senate  amendment 

Same  as  the  House  bill. 

E.  MODIFICATION  OF  EXISTING  CONTRACTS 

Present  law 

Under  current  demonstration  project 
agreements  between  the  Secretary  and  the 
States  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  the 
States  are  required  to  maintain  a  rate  of  in- 
crease in  medicare  hospital  costs  which  is 
l.S  percent  below  the  national  rate  of  in- 
crease in  such  costs. 

House  biU 

Under  the  House  bill,  the  Secretary  would 
be  required,  upon  request  of  a  State,  to 
modify  the  terms  of  an  existing  demonstra- 
tion agreement  (entered  into  after  August 
1982  and  in  effect  as  of  March  1,  1983— New 
York  and  Massachusetts)  so  that  the  dem- 
onstration project  Is  not  required  to  main- 
tain the  rate  of  increase  in  medicare  hospi- 
tal costs  in  that  State  below  the  national 
rate  of  Increase  in  such  costs. 
Senate  amendment 

The  Senate  amendment  contains  a  similar 
provision,  except  provides  that  such  demon- 


stration agreements  be  modified  so  that  the 
peroentage  by  which  such  project  is  re- 
quired to  malntAJn  a  rate  of  increase  in  such 
costs  In  that  State  below  the  "Bti^nal  rate 
of  Increase  be  decreased  by  one-half  of  one 
percentage  point  for  the  contract  year,  be- 
ginning In  1983,  by  an  addittonal  one-half  of 
1  percentage  point  for  the  contract  year  be- 
ginning In  1984.  and  by  an  additional  one- 
quarter  of  1  percentage  point  for  the  con- 
tract year  beginning  In  1986. 
Conference  agreement 

The  conference  agreement  follows  the 
House  bill  with  a  modlHcation  permitting 
either  the  State  or  the  party  to  the  agree- 
ment to  request  a  modification  of  the  con- 
tract. 

F.  JUDGING  THE  EFPXCTTVENESS  OF  STAXB 


Present  law 

No  provision. 
House  biU 

No  provision. 
Senate  amendment 

Under  the  Senate  amendment,  during  the 
3  cost  reporting  periods  begiiming  on  or 
after  October  1,  1983,  for  existing  State  sys- 
tems, the  Secretary  must  Judge  their  effec- 
tiveness on  the  basis  of  their  rate  of  in- 
crease or  inflation  in  medicare  inpatient 
hospital  payments  compared  to  the  national 
rate  of  increase  or  inflation  for  such  pay- 
ments. The  State  would  retain  the  option  to 
have  the  test  applied  on  the  basis  of  either 
aggregate  payments  per  inpatient  admission 
or  discharge.  After  the  transition  period, 
this  test  would  no  longer  apply,  and  such 
State  systems  would  be  treated  in  the  same 
fashion  as  other  waivered  systems. 
Conference  agreement 

The  conference  agreement  follows  the 
Senate  amendment. 

G.  REDUCTION  IN  PAYMENTS  TO  HOSPITALS 
WHICH  EXCEED  EXPENDITURE  LIMITS 

Present  law 

No  provision. 
House  bill 

No  provision. 
Senate  amendment 

Under  the  Senate  amendment,  if  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  the  amounts  paid 
over  a  three-year  period  under  a  State 
system  exceed  what  medicare  would  have 
otherwise  paid  over  the  same  three-year 
period,  the  Secretary  may  reduce  subse- 
quent payments  to  hospitals  under  the 
State  system  by  that  amount. 
Conference  agreement 

The  conference  agreement  foUows  the 
Senate  amendment.  The  managers  expect 
that  the  Secretary  wlU  provide  a  State,  at 
least  annually,  with  such  information  as  is 
needed  to  keep  the  hospitals  in  a  State  fully 
informed,  on  an  estimated  or  other  basis,  of 
the  projected  potential  liabilities  that  could 
result  if  medicare  expenditures  in  the  State 
exceed  the  medicare  expenditures  which 
would  have  been  made  in  the  absence  of  the 
State  system. 

15.  Administrativx  and  Judicial  Review 
A.  limitation 
Present  Zoic 

Under  present  law,  a  provider  may  request 
administrative  review  of  a  final  decision  of  a 
fiscal  intermediary  by  the  Provider  Reim- 
bursement Review  Board  (PRRB).  A  provid- 
er may  appeal  the  PRRB  decision  to  Feder- 
al court  or,  where  it  involves  a  question  of 
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law  or  reguUtlon  which  the  PRRB  does  not 
have  the  authority  to  review,  the  provider 
may  appeal  directly  to  Federal  court 
Houaebm 

Under  the  House  bill,  permits  administra- 
tive and  Judicial  review  In  all  cases  except 
the  narrow  items  necessary  to  maintain 
budget  neutrality:  (1)  the  level  of  the  pay- 
ment amount,  and  (2)  the  establishment  of 
the  DRO  classifications. 
Senate  amendment 

Same  as  the  House  bill. 

B.  VKMUK 

Pnaentlav) 

Under  present  law,  an  individual  provider 
may  bring  suit  in  the  judicial  district  in 
which  it  is  located  or  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Groups  may  bring  suit  only  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 
HoiueWU 

No  provision. 
Senate  amendment 

The  Senate  amendment  permits  action  to 
be  brought  Jointly  by  several  providers  in  a 
Judicial  district  in  which  the  greatest 
number  of  such  providers  is  located.  Any  ap- 
peals to  the  PRRB  for  action  for  Judicial 
review  brought  by  providers  which  are 
under  common  ownership  or  control  would 
have  to  be  brought  by  providers  as  a  group 
with  respect  to  any  matter  involving  an 
issue  common  to  such  providers. 
Conference  agreement 

The  conference  agreement  follows  the 
Senate  amendment. 

16.  Studixs,  Rkports,  amd  Duiohstratiors 
Pretentlaw 

No  provision. 
HouaebiU 

Under  the  House  bill,  the  Secretary  is  re- 
quired to  study  and  report  to  Congress  on 
various  topics. 
Senate  amendment 

Under  the  Senate  amendment,  the  Secre- 
tary Is  also  required  to  study  and  report  to 
Congress  on  various  topics. 
Conference  agreement 

The  conference  agreement  requires  the 
Secretary  to  study  and  report  to  Congress 
on  the  following: 

a.  Capital-related  costs— the  method  by 
which  capital-related  costs,  such  as  return 
on  net  equity,  associated  with  inpatient  hos- 
pital services  can  be  included  in  the  prospec- 
tive payment. 

b.  Skilled  nursing  facilities  (SNFs)— 

1.  The  impact  of  hospital  prospective  pay- 
ment systems  on  skilled  nursing  facilities 
and  recommendations  concerning  SNFs;  due 
at  the  end  of  1983. 

3.  Requires  the  Secretary  to  conduct  dem- 
onstrations with  hospitals  in  areas  with  crit- 
ical shortages  of  SNFs  to  study  the  feasibili- 
ty of  providing  alternative  systems  of  care 
or  methods  of  payment. 

3.  The  effect  that  the  implementation  of 
section  102  of  TEFRA  would  have  on  hospi- 
tal-based SNFs,  given  the  differences  (if 
any)  in  the  patient  populations  served  by 
such  facilities  and  by  community-based 
SNFk:  due  prior  to  December  31, 1983. 

c  Impact  of  the  prospective  payment 
methodology— the  impact  of  the  prospective 
payment  methodology  during  the  previous 
year  on  classes  of  hospitals,  beneficiaries, 
other  payors  for  inpatient  hospital  services, 
other  providers,  and  the  Impact  of  comput- 
ing averages  by  census  division,  rather  than 
national  averages;  must  include  the  Secre- 


tary's recommendations  for  changes  in  legis- 
lation, as  appropriate;  due  aimually  at  the 
end  of  each  year  for  1984  through  1987. 

d.  Physician's  services  to  hospital  inpa- 
tients—during  fiscal  year  84,  requires  the 
Secretary  to  begin  the  collection  of  data 
necessary  to  compute,  by  DROs,  the 
amount  of  physician  charges  for  services 
furnished  to  hospital  inpatients  classified  in 
those  DROs;  requires  the  Secretary  to  in- 
clude, in  a  report  to  Congress  in  1985,  rec- 
ommendations on  the  advisability  and  feasi- 
bility of  providing  for  the  determination  of 
payments  based  on  a  DRO-type  classifica- 
tion for  physician's  services  furnished  to 
hospital  inpatients  and  legislative  recom- 
mendations. 

e.  Urban/rural  rates- the  feasibility  and 
impact  of  eliminating  or  phasing  out  sepa- 
rate urban  and  rural  DRG  prospective  pay- 
ment rates;  due  at  the  end  of  1985  as  part  of 
the  1985  aimual  report. 

f.  Prospective  payments  for  hospitals  not 
included  in  the  system— whether,  and  the 
method  under  which,  hospitals  not  paid 
under  the  prospective  system  can  be  paid  on 
a  prospective  basis  for  Inpatient  services; 
due  at  the  end  of  1985  as  part  of  the  1985 
annual  report. 

g.  Payments  for  outliers/intensity— the 
appropriateness  of  the  factors  used  to  com- 
pensate hospitals  for  the  additional  ex- 
penses of  outlier  cases:  application  of  severi- 
ty of  Illness,  intensity  of  care,  or  other 
modifications  to  DRO's,  and  the  advisability 
and  feasibility  for  providing  for  such  modifi- 
cations; due  by  the  end  of  1985  as  part  of 
the  1985  annual  report. 

h.  Payments  for  all  payers— the  feasibility 
and  desirability  of  applying  a  prospective 
payment  methodology  to  payment  by  all 
payers  for  Inpatient  hospital  services,  in- 
cluding consideration  of  the  extent  of  cost- 
shifting  to  non-Federal  payers,  and  the 
impact  of  such  cost-shifting  on  health  Insur- 
ance costs  and  premiums  borne  by  employ- 
ers and  employees;  due  by  January  1,  1985. 

1.  Impact  on  admissions— the  impact  of  the 
prospective  payment  methodology  on  hospi- 
tal admissions  and  the  feasibility  of  making 
a  volume  adjustment  in  the  DRG  rates  or 
requiring  preadmission  certification  in  order 
to  minimize  the  Incentive  to  increase  admis- 
sions; due  by  the  end  of  1985  as  part  of  the 

1985  annual  re(>ort. 

J.  Impact  of  State  systems— the  overall 
impact  of  State  hospital  payment  systems, 
approved  under  either  section  1886(c)  or 
other  provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
on  the  medicare  and  medicaid  programs,  on 
payments  and  premiums  under  private 
health  Insurance  plans,  and  on  tax  expendi- 
tures; due  at  the  end  of  1986  as  part  of  the 

1986  aimual  report. 

k.  Sole  commimlty  hospitals,  information 
transfer  between  parts  A  and  B,  uncompen- 
sated care,  and  making  hospital  cost  infor- 
mation available— requires  the  Secretary  to 
study  and  make  legislative  recommenda- 
tions to  Congress  on  an  equitable  method  of 
reimbursing  sole  conununity  hospitals, 
taking  into  account  their  unique  vulnerabil- 
ity to  substantial  variations  in  occupancy; 
requires  the  Secretary  to  examine  ways  to 
coordinate  an  information  transfer  between 
parts  A  and  B  of  medicare,  particularly 
where  a  denial  of  coverage  is  made  in  the  re- 
imbursement to  the  admitting  physician(B); 
the  Secretary  also  reports  on  the  appropri- 
ate treatment  of  uncompensated  care  costs 
and  adjustments  that  might  be  appropriate 
for  large  teaching  hospitals;  the  Secretary 
also  reports  on  the  advisability  of  having 
hospitals  make  available  information  on  the 


costs  of  care  to  patients  financed  by  both 
public  programs  and  private  payors;  due 
prior  to  April  1, 1985. 

1.  The  territories,  including  Puerto  Rico- 
requires  the  Secretary  to  study  and  make 
recommendations  to  Congress  on  the 
method  for  including  hospitals  located  out- 
side of  the  50  States  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia under  a  prospective  payment  system; 
due  before  April  1. 1984. 

17.  Delay  op  Simglx  RKUfBxnuniKirT  LmiT 
FOR  Skilled  Nnasmc  FACiLrms  (SNFs* 

Present  law 

Under  present  law,  the  Secretary  is  re- 
quired to  establish  a  single  reimbursement 
limit  for  both  hospital-based  and  free-stand- 
ing SNFs  to  be  effective  for  cost  reporting 
periods  beginning  on  or  after  October  1, 
1982. 
House  bill 

No  provision. 
Senate  amendment 

The  Senate  amendment  delays  the  effec- 
tive date  for  the  single  reimbursement  limit 
for  SNFs  from  cost  reporting  periods  begin- 
ning on  or  after  October  1,  1982.  to  cost  re- 
porting periods  beginning  on  or  after  Octo- 
ber 1, 1983. 

Conference  agreement 

The  conference  agreement  follows  the 
Senate  amendment. 

18.  On  LoK  Demonstration 
Present  Law 

No  provision. 
HoxuebiU 

No  provision. 
Senate  amendment 

Under  the  Senate  amendment,  the  Secre- 
tary would  be  required  to  approve,  with  ap- 
propriate terms  and  conditions  as  defined 
by  the  Secretary,  within  30  days  of  enact- 
ment: (1)  the  risk-sharing  application  of  On 
Lok  Senior  Health  Services  (dated  July  2, 
1982)  for  waivers  of  certain  medicare  re- 
quirements over  a  period  of  36  months  in 
order  to  carry  out  a  long-term  demonstra- 
tion project,  and  (b)  the  application  of  the 
California  Department  of  Health  Services 
(dated  November  1,  1982)  for  the  waiver  of 
certain  medicaid  requirements  over  a  period 
of  36  months  in  order  to  carry  out  a  demon- 
stration project  for  capitated  reimburse- 
ment for  comprehensive  long-term  care 
services  involving  On  Lok  Senior  Health 
Services. 
Conference  agreement 

The  conference  agreement  follows  the 
Senate  amendment. 

19.  Appointment,  Membership  and 
activitibs  or  the  expert  commission 
a.  appointment 
Present  law 

No  provision. 
House  bm 

No  similar  provision.' 
Senate  amendment 

Under  the  Senate  amendment,  the  Secre- 
tary is  required  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  commission  of  15  independent  ex- 
perts, selected  and  appointed  by  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
(OTA).  Commission  members  must  be  ap- 
pointed no  later  than  April  1,  1984,  for  a  3- 
year  term,  except  that  the  OTA  Director 
may  provide  initially  for  shorter  terms  to 
Insure  that  the  terms  of  no  more  than  7 
members  will  expire  in  one  year.  Commis- 


sion members  would  be  eligible  for  reap- 
pointment for  no  more  than  2  consecutive 
terms. 

The  commission's  membership  must  pro- 
vide expertise  and  experience  in  the  provi- 
sion and  financing  of  health  care  Including, 
but  not  limited  to,  physicians  and  registered 
professional  nurses,  employers,  third-party 
payors,  and  Individuals  skilled  in  biomedical, 
health  services,  health  economics  research, 
and  individuals  having  expertise  in  the  re- 
search and  development  of  technological 
and  scientific  advances  in  health  care.  The 
OTA  Director  must  seek  nominations  from 
a  wide  range  of  groups  Including,  but  not 
limited  to,  (a)  national  organizations  repre- 
senting physicians,  including  medical  spe- 
cialty organizations  and  registered  profes- 
sional nurses  and  other  skUled  health  pro- 
fessionals; (b)  national  organizations  repre- 
senting hospitals,  including  teaching  hospi- 
tals; and  (c)  national  organizations  repre- 
senting the  business  community,  health 
benefits  programs,  labor,  the  elderly  and  na- 
tional organizations  representing  manufac- 
turers of  health  care  products. 

The  commission  may  employ  such  person- 
nel (not  to  exceed  50)  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  its  duties.  Subject  to  approval 
by  the  OTA  Director,  the  commission  must 
appoint  one  of  its  staff  members  as  Execu- 
tive Director.  The  commission  is  authorized 
to  seek  assistance  and  support  from  appro- 
priate Federal  departments  and  agencies  as 
required.  Establishes  compensation  rates  for 
members  of  the  commission,  the  Executive 
Director,  and  staff. 

The  Commission  is  authorized  to  enter 
into  contracts;  make  advance,  progress,  and 
other  payments;  accept  services  of  volun- 
tary and  uncompensated  personnel;  acquire, 
hold,  and  dispose  of  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty; and  prescribe  rules  and  regulations. 

Ilie  commission  is  required  to  have  access 
to  relevant  information  and  data  available 
from  Federal  agencies  and  to  maintain  con- 
fidentiality of  all  confidential  information. 
Establishes  a  Federal  Liaison  Conunittee, 
consisting  of  delegates  from  appropriate 
Federal  agencies,  to  arrange  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  information,  coordinate  its  activities 
with  those  of  Federal  agencies,  and  advise 
the  commission  on  the  activities  of  Federal 
agencies.  The  Administrator  of  HCFA  would 
be  chairman  of  the  committee,  and  the  com- 
mittee would  meet  not  less  than  6  times  a 
year. 

OTA  must  report  to  Congress  on  the  func- 
tioning and  progress  of  the  commission  and 
the  status  of  assessment  of  medical  proce- 
dures and  services  by  the  commission.  Such 
reports  must  be  annual  for  the  first  3  years 
and  biannual  thereafter,  by  March  15  of 
each  year. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  activities  of  the  commission  and  the 
committee,  85%  payable  from  the  HI  Trust 
Fund  and  15%  from  the  SMI  Trust  Fund. 

In  order  to  identify  medically  appropriate 
patterns  of  health  resources  use,  the  com- 
mission of  Independent  experts  would  be  re- 
quired to  collect  and  assess  Information, 
medical  and  surgical  procedures  and  serv- 
ices, including  information  on  regional  vari- 
ations of  medical  practice  and  lengths  of 
hospitalization  and  on  other  patient  care 
data,  giving  special  attention  to  treatment 
patterns  for  conditions  appearing  to  involve 
excessively  costly  or  Inappropriate  services 
not  adding  to  the  quality  of  care  provided. 
Requires  the  commission,  in  coordination  to 
the  extent  possible  with  the  Secretary,  In 
order  to  assess  the  safety,  efficacy,  and  cost- 


effectiveness  of  new  and  existing  medical 
and  surgical  procedures,  to  collect  and 
assess  factual  information,  giving  special  at- 
tention to  the  needs  of  updating  existing 
DRGs.  establishing  new  DROs.  and  making 
recommendations  on  relative  DRO  weights 
to  reflect  appropriate  differences  in  re- 
source consumption  in  delivering  safe,  effl- 
catious,  and  cost-effective  care.  In  collecting 
and  assessing  information,  the  commission 
must  (1)  use  existing  data  where  possible, 
collected  and  assessed  either  by  its  own 
staff  or  under  other  arrangements,  and  (2) 
carry  out,  or  award  grants  or  contracts  for, 
original  research  where  existing  informa- 
tion is  Inadequate  for  the  development  of 
useful  and  valid  guidelines  by  the  commis- 
sion. 

With  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary, 
payment  is  permitted  under  part  A  or  part 
B  of  medicare  for  expenses  Incurred  for  clin- 
ical care  items  and  services  with  respect  to 
research  and  demonstration  conducted  by 
the  Secretary  or  the  commission. 
Conference  agreement 

The  conference  agreement  follows  the 
Senate  amendment  with  numerous  modifi- 
cations designed  to  provide  greater  flexibil- 
ity in  the  operation  of  the  Commission,  to 
reduce  its  maximum  staffing  from  50  to  25 
Individuals,  and  to  provide  for  OTA  over- 
sight of  the  Commission's  administrative  ac- 
tivities. 

Dan  Rostenkowski, 

J.  J.  Pickle, 

Andrew  Jacobs,  Jr., 

Harold  Ford. 

James  M.  Shannon. 

Barber  B.  Con  able,  Jr., 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Bob  Dole, 

John  Danporth, 

John  H.  Chapee. 

John  Heinz, 

Lloyd  Bentsen, 

Daniel  P.  Moynihan. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  House 
of  March  23,  1983, 1  call  up  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  bill  (H.R.  1900)  to 
assure  the  solvency  of  the  social  secu- 
rity trust  funds,  to  reform  the  medi- 
care reimbursement  of  hospitals,  to 
extend  the  Federal  supplemental  com- 
pensation program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  order  of  the  House  of 
March  23,  1983,  the  conference  report 
is  considered  as  having  been  read. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Rostenkowski)  will  be  recognized  for 
30  minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Conable)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Btr.  Rostenkowski). 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, before  proceeding  to  explanation  of 
the  conference  report,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 


conference  report  currently  under  con- 
sideration^^ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  bring  to  the  floor  perhaps  the 
most  important  piece  of  legislation 
this  Congress  will  address— the  confer- 
ence report  on  social  security. 

Social  security,  like  no  other  nation- 
al issue,  binds  us  all.  It  is  a  contract 
between  Government  and  the 
Nation— and  between  one  generation 
and  another. 

No  issue  that  we  fice  has  such  broad 
economic  and  social  implications.  No 
issue  carries  such  political  power. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  Congress 
has  confronted  a  crisis  in  social  securi- 
ty financing.  This  is  not  the  first  time 
that  we  have  learned  that  the  solvency 
of  the  social  security  system  hangs  on 
the  health  and  growth  of  the  Ameri- 
can economy— and  that  our  assiunp- 
tions  are  often  guided  more  by  hope, 
than  reality. 

The  conference  agreement  that  has 
been  shaped,  first  by  the  Greenspan' 
Commission  and  then  on  the  floors  of 
both  Houses,  is  strongly  anchored  to 
reality.  It  is  a  cautious,  fair  plan  that 
raises  enough  revenue  to  ease  the 
system  through  the  decade— and  also 
closes  the  enormous  deficit  btiilt  up  in 
the  next  century. 

The  agreement  reflects  not  only  the 
spirit  of  the  House-passed  bill  (H.R. 
1900)  but  the  letter  as  well. 

The  major  differences  entering  the 
conference  centered  around  the  long- 
term  formula,  the  "fail  safe"  mecha- 
nism in  the  short  term  and  coverage  of  ■ 
new  Federal  workers.  House  conferees, 
stiffened  by  the  courageous  choices 
made  right  here  2  weeks  ago,  demand- . 
ed  and  won  the  Pickle  proposal  to 
raise  the  retirement  age  from  65  to  67 . 
over  the  first  quarter  of  the  next  cen- 
tury—instead of  the  Senate  plan  to  si- 
multaneously raise  the  retirement  age 
and  cut  benefits. 

House  conferees  rejected  a  Senate 
"fail  safe"  provision  that  would 
demand  cuts  in  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ments to  pay  for  any  falling  off  of  rev- 
enue tlirough  the  end  of  the  decade. 

The  conferees  also  rejected  a  Senate 
amendment  to  delay  the  effective  date 
of  coverage  of  new  Federal  employees 
until  a  supplementary  pension  plan  is 
designed. 

There  remains  no  doubt  that  the 
Congress  will  design  a  formula  that 
permits  newly  hired  employees  to  be 
covered  by  such  a  supplemental  retire- 
ment program.  The  conference  agree- 
ment covers  all  new  Federal  workers, 
beginning  January  1, 1984. 

In  addition,  the  conference  agree- 
ment covers  members  of  Congress,  ad- 
ministration officials  (including  the 
President),  sitting  Federal  Judges  and 
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most  nonprofit  employees,  as  of  Janu- 
ary 1. 1984. 

It  delays  the  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment (COLA)  from  June  1983  to  De- 
cember 1983. 

It  stabilizes  the  COLA  by  pegging 
pajnnents  to  the  lower  of  wages  or 
prices,  beginning  in  1985,  but  only  if 
reserves  are  below  15  percent.  This  re- 
serve trigger  increases  to  20  percent  in 
1989.  A  "catch  up"  in  benefits  is  also 
established.  Under  moderate  economic 
assumptions,  it  is  unlikely  that  the 
stabilizer  will  take  effect. 

It  phases  down  over  5  years  the  pri- 
vate pension  offset  against  social  secu- 
rity benefits  from  the  current  90  per- 
cent of  the  first  benefit  formula  brack- 
et, to  40  percent,  beginning  in  1986— 
permitting  no  more  than  one-half  of 
the  amount  of  the  private  pension  to 
be  offset.  AU  current  employees  newly 
covered  by  the  biU  are  exempted  from 
this  offset  formula  change. 

It  increases  the  annual  delayed  re- 
tirement credit  from  3  to  8  percent  be- 
tween 1990  and  2010. 

It  subjects  to  taxation  up  to  one-half 
of  benefits  on  incomes  exceeding 
$25,000  for  singles  and  $32,000  for  cou- 
ples. 

It  advances  FICA  tax  increases  in 
1984  and  1988  while  providing  an  indi- 
vidual income  tax  credit  offset  for 
1984. 

It  changes  the  offsetting  income  tax 
credit  against  the  self-employed  FICA 
tax  to  2.7  percent  in  1984,  2.3  percent 
in  1985,  and  2  percent  from  1986  to 
1989. 

It  liberalizes  the  earnings  test  by  re- 
ducing benefits  $1  for  every  $3,  rather 
than  the  present  $2  of  outside  earn- 
ings beginning  in  1990. 

It  tightens  restrictions  on  proliferat- 
ing income  deferral  plans  that  protect 
compensation  from  FICA  taxes. 

It  permits  benefits  to  widows  or  wid- 
owers in  the  month  when  a  spouse 
dies. 

It  permits  interfund  borrowing  with 
special  provisions  to  protect  the  integ- 
rity of  the  hospital  insurance  fund. 

It  advances  to  the  first  of  each 
month  the  Treasury  Department's 
payment  of  estimated  revenues  to  the 
social  security  trust  funds. 

It  Increases  the  Federal  supplemen- 
tal security  income  (SSI)  benefit  by 
$20  for  individuals  and  $30  for  couples, 
and  delays  the  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment for  6  months,  both  changes  ef- 
fective July  1. 1983. 

It  extends  by  6  months  Federal  sup- 
plemental compensation  (FSC)  which 
will  provide  8  to  14  weeks  of  benefits 
for  workers  who  have  exhausted  all 
other  State  and  Federal  benefits.  Indi- 
viduals who  have  already  nm  out  of 
their  original  FSC  benefits  are  now  el- 
igible for  between  6  and  10  more  weeks 
of  compensation. 

It  provides  Federal  tax  and  interest 
relief  for  States  whose  unemployment 
trust  funds  have  had  to  borrow  from 


the  Federal  Government,  but  only  if 
substantial  steps  have  been  taken  to 
bolster  the  solvency  of  their  systems. 

It  phases  in  a  prospective  payment 
system  for  medicare  over  3  years  (as 
proposed  by  the  Senate),  and  adjusts 
for  regional  differences  (as  proposed 
by  the  House). 

The  passage  of  this  bill  through 
Congress  over  the  last  2  months  is  as 
remarkable  as  it  is  monumental.  In 
the  face  of  crisis  we  have  shown  that 
we  can  rise  above  partisan  differences; 
that  we  can  withstand  enormous  pres- 
sure from  special  interest:  that  we  can 
raise  the  level  of  national  confidence 
in  Government. 

We  have  reason  to  be  very  proud  of 
ourselves  tonight.  Beyond  these  doors 
we  may  never  receive  the  recognition 
we  have  earned.  But  we  know  that 
when  we  must  work  together— we  can. 

It  is  in  that  spirit  that  I  ask  you  to 
support  this  conference  report. 

D  2310 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  12  minutes. 

The  distinguished  chairman  has  done 
a  good  job  of  explaining  the  entire  bill 
and  I  am  going  to  limit  my  further 
remarks  on  this  matter  just  to  those 
issues  that  were  changed  in  the  confer- 
ence. 

The  report  also  adds  some  interest- 
ing tax  provisions  and  these  were  cov- 
ered in  part  by  the  chairman;  tax- 
exempt  income  is  included  in  the  base 
for  determining  the  taxability  of  social 
security  benefits,  self-employment  tax 
credit  was  increased  so  that  the  credit 
is  in  1984.  2.7  percent,  1985,  2.3  per 
cent  and  in  1986,  through  1989.  2  per- 
cent. 

Now  that  is  a  greater  help  to  your 
self-employed  and  your  farmers  than 
what  is  included  in  the  original  House 
bill.  This  self-employment  tax  credit 
then  which  was  somewhat  controver- 
sial when  the  bill  originally  passed  has 
been  improved  over  the  House  version, 
if  you  wish  to  give  a  larger  credit  to 
your  self-employed  and  your  farmers. 
It  was  as  much  as  the  Senate  version; 
it  was  a  compromise  figure. 

Effective  in  1990  and  thereafter  the 
credit  would  terminate  and  be  re- 
placed with  a  system  designed  to 
achieve  parity  between  employees  and 
the  self-employed.  The  base  of  the 
self-employment  tax  would  be  adjust- 
ed downward  to  reflect  the  fact  that 
employees  do  not  pay  FICA  tax  on  the 
value  of  the  employer's  FICA  tax.  De- 
duction would  be  allowed  for  income 
tax  purpose  for  half  of  the  self-em- 
ployment tax  liability  in  recognition 
that  employees  do  not  pay  income  tax 
on  the  value  of  the  employer's  FICA 
tax;  and  the  effect  of  that,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, is  also  to  give  a  better  deal  to  farm- 
ers and  self-employed  after  1990  than 
they  got  under  the  original  House  bill. 

Deferred  compensation  under  sec- 
tion 457  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 


wlU  be  subject  to  the  FICA  tax  as  will 
certain  forms  of  nonqualified  deferred 
compensation.  But  provisions  with  po- 
tential impact  on  cafeteria  plans  were 
deleted  so  that  their  tax  treatment  Is 
unchanged  from  existing  law.  In  other 
words,  if  you  had  employers  in  re- 
sponse to  the  Tax  Act  in  1978  adopted 
cafeteria  plans  giving  a  wide  range  of 
options  to  their  employees,  they  need 
not  fear  anything  that  is  in  this  provi- 
sion. 

We  have  not  changed  the  law  with 
respect  to  them  in  ways  that  might 
work  against  the  desirability  of  cafete- 
ria plans. 

Finally  the  conference  agreement 
makes  changes  in  the  FUTA  tax  base 
to  conform  with  the  changes  in  the 
FICA  tax  base.  In  the  medicare  title 
the  House  insisted  upon  and  retained 
the  nine  separate  regional  census  divi- 
sions used  to  phase  in  the  new  pro- 
spective payment  system.  We  accept 
the  other  body's  provision  to  move  to 
a  national  payment  rate  in  3  years, 
rather  than  the  4  years  in  the  House 
bill. 

I  think  many  people  would  consider 
that  an  improvement.  I  will  not  say, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  will  save  medi- 
care, by  itself;  we  know  we  will  have  to 
be  back  here  with  further  legislation 
on  medicare  in  the  future.  However, 
this  is  an  important  step  and  a  valua- 
ble additional  reform  for  the  medicare 
system. 

The  agreement  also  would  allow  the 
use  of  State  payment  systems  where 
such  systems  meet  certain  require- 
ments and  where  the  State  provides 
assurance  that  its  system  will  not 
result  in  greater  medicare  expendi- 
tures. 

I  know  there  were  some  particular 
States  concerned  about  that  matter. 

We  agreed  to  the  other  body's  tran- 
sitional provision  which  would  require 
the  Secretary  to  recognize  the  in- 
creased payroll  costs  some  hospitals 
will  inciu-  as  a  result  of  being  required 
to  enter  into  the  social  security 
system. 

This  would  be  accomplished  by  ad- 
Justing  medicare  payment  rates  to  re- 
flect these  additional  costs,  changes 
adapted  from  the  other  body's  bill  re- 
lating to  the  supplemental  security 
income  would  increase  Federal  benefit 
standard  by  $20  per  month  for  individ- 
uals and  $30  per  month  for  couples 
and  would  delay  the  SSI  COLA  until 
January  of  1984.  The  new  stabilizer 
and  incidentally  this  is  a  very  impor- 
tant provision,  which  would  pay  the 
lower  of  increases  in  wages  or  prices 
applicable  to  OASDI  increases  begin- 
ning in  1985,  would  not  wply  to  SSI. 

Let  me  mention  that  stabilizer  with 
some  particularity.  Recall  that  some 
of  us  thought  this  was  one  of  the  most 
important  elements  in  the  House  bill. 
It  was  changed  and  exi)anded.  The  sta- 
bilizer now  is  reduced  to  15  percent. 


Tou  remember  It  triggered  In  the 
lower  of  wages  or  prices  in  1988.  trig- 
gered in  1988  whenever  the  fund  got 
below  20  percent  of  the  exi>ected 
annual  demand.  We  reduced  that  to  15 
percent  of  the  expected  annual 
demand  for  the  period  of  time  from 
1985  through  1988.  Thereafter  it  will 
resume  the  20-percent  trigger.  But  in 
my  view  this  adds  to  the  stability  of 
the  system  during  a  period  of  time 
when  we  all  knew  there  might  be  some 
possible  shortage  in  the  fund. 

It  should  not  have  the  effect  of  re- 
ducing benefits,  however,  because  we 
expect  during  that  period  of  time  that 
wages  will  be  involved  in  some  catch 
up.  with  the  cost-of-living  bulge  that 
occiirred  diu-ing  the  1970's. 

Now,  in  unemployment  compensa- 
tion the  report  provides  8  to  14  weeks 
of  basic  FSC  benefits  but  it  follows  the 
other  body's  distribution  pattern,  pro- 
vides 6  to  10  weeks  of  additional  FSC 
benefits  to  persons  who  exhausted 
their  current  FSC  entitlement  and 
allows  States  to  establish  voluntary 
health  insurance  programs  for  unem- 
ployed persons  by  having  claimants 
contribute  part  of  their  imemploy- 
ment  compensation  benefits  to  pay 
premium  costs  if  the  State  elects  to  do 
so.  That  Is  just  an  additional  option  to 
help  people  maintain  their  health  in- 
surance if  they  are  imemployed. 

It  also  adds  provisions  for:  First,  an 
FUTA  cap  relief  and  interest  pajmient 
relief  to  States  with  unemployment 
compensation  loans;  second,  allowing 
FSC  claimants  to  continue  receiving 
benefits  if  they  are  enrolled  in  a  full- 
time  training  program,  something 
they  cannot  now  do;  third,  changing 
the  basis  for  computation  of  certain 
FUTA  credit  reductions  from  taxable 
wages  to  all  wages;  and  fourth,  deny- 
ing the  Federal  payment  of  State  ad- 
ministrative costs  and  disqualifying  a 
State's  UC  program  if  it  did  not  make 
a  timely  payment  of  interest  due  on 
UC  loans.  These  departures  from  the 
House  bill  do  not.  I  believe,  weaken 
the  legislation  in  any  vital  way.  In 
many  instances,  they  improve  it. 

The  report  thus  includes  what  all 
conferences  are  expected  to  produce:  a 
set  of  compromises.  Among  them  are 
two  elements  which  I  believe  are  of 
monvunental  importance,  considering 
the  history  and  politics  of  social  secu- 
rity. 

First,  the  report  brings  Federal  civil- 
ian employees,  hired  after  this  year, 
under  social  security  protection.  This 
was  an  Important  provision  of  the 
House  bill,  but  it  underwent  radical 
surgery  in  the  other  body.  Fortunate- 
ly, there  were  enough  stalwart  manag- 
ers on  the  part  of  the  House  to  hold 
firm. 
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If  they  had  willed  it  under  pressure, 
the  legislation  would  have  suffered 
considerable  damage. 


Federal  workers  unfortunately  have 
not  recognized  the  fact  that  social  se- 
curity, because  of  its  broader  disabil- 
ity, siUTlvor.  and  dependents  benefits, 
offers  them  better  overall  protection. 

Second,  the  report  establishes  a  new 
social  contract  between  Government 
and  workers  in  its  provisions  to  close 
the  system's  long-range  deficit.  In  rec- 
ognition of  increasing  longevity,  the 
package  follows  the  House  lead  in  pro- 
viding for  a  gradual  increase  in  the 
minimum  age  for  mftyitnnm  benefits 
in  the  next  century. 

In  short,  workers  would  still  be  able 
to  retire  at  age  62  with  benefits  actu- 
arially reduced,  but  only  modestly  so. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
ference report  evolved  only  after  virtu- 
ally everyone  associated  with  it  gave 
ground.  I  think  we  all  relinquished 
some  long  cherished  objectives  in  this 
process.  It  was  painful,  but  the  sacri- 
fice was  well  worth  the  effort  and  the 
result.  This  conference  report  may  not 
be  a  work  of  art.  but  it  is  artful  work. 
And  I  want  to  take  my  hat  off  to  the 
chairman  once  again  for  the  work  he 
did,  not  only  in  this  legislation,  but  in 
the  conference. 

It  will  do  what  it  was  supposed  to  do. 
It  will  save  the  Nation's  basic  social  in- 
surance system  from  imminent  disas- 
ter. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  would  just  like  to  address  one  ques- 
tion, as  to  whether  or  not  payments  in 
retirement  other  than  for  life  be  sub- 
ject to  social  security  withholding. 

Law  firms,  accoimting  firms  are  not 
big  enough  in  their  retirement  plans 
to  really  underwrite  for  life.  And  so 
they  historically  or  uniformly  under- 
write for  10,  20  years,  or  so  on  payout. 

Just  a  simple  question.  Even  though 
law  firms  and  certified  public  account- 
ant firms  may  have  retirement  pay- 
outs of  10  or  20  years  certain,  they  do 
not  undertake  life  payouts.  Because  of 
that  these  payouts  are  subject  to 
FICA  deduction.  Have  we  addressed 
that  at  all  in  this  conference  report? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  We  did  not  change 
the  provisions  in  the  House  bill  which 
dealt  with  that  issue  and  for  some  pur- 
poses deferred  compensation  in  the 
FICA  tax  base,  but  we  did,  because  of 
confusion  we  feared  would  otherwise 
result,  eliminate  the  provisions  relat- 
ing to  cafeteria  plans,  a  special  type  of 
deferred  compensation,  which  could 
result  in  the  special  type  of  deferred 
compensation. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consmne. 

Mr.  Speaker,  several  years  ago  when 
I  assumed  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  by  the 
vote  of  my  colleagues,  I  had  the  dilem- 


ma of  requesting  that  a  gentleman 
take  charge  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Social  Seciirity,  which  at  the  time,  was 
a  very  sensitive  area  in  which  we  were 
going  to  try  to  govern. 

I  must  admit  that  I  had  for  a  long 
period  of  time  twisted  the  arm  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  and  I  knew 
that  when  he  had  assumed  the  chair- 
manship that  it  was  in  capable  hands. 

I  never  realized  how  aggressive  and 
how  persistent  an  individual  trying  to 
do  what  is  best  for  the  social  security 
recipient  could  be. 

Jake  Pickle,  who  we  all  know  is 
probably  associated  more  with  social 
security  than  any  other  piece  of  legis- 
lation, has  done,  in  my  opinion,  one  of 
the  most  outstanding  jobs  as  a  sub- 
committee chairman  on  Ways  and 
Means  that  any  chairman  has  ever 
done  in  the  history  of  our  committee. 

I  want  to  say  to  know  him  is  to  rec- 
ognize the  qualities  of  a  calm  individ- 
ual, an  individual  who  is  totally  une- 
motional, who  is  placid  about  every- 
thing that  he  does,  who  is  reserved  in 
every  opinion  that  he  has,  and  is  un- 
flappable in  his  character.  Jake 
Pickle,  I  do  not  know  what  I  am  going 
to  do  for  the  next  6  months.  I  will  not 
have  a  telephone  call  every  morning, 
every  evening,  every  weekend.  I  am 
just  going  to  be  lost. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
in  an  expression  of  appreciation  to  a 
man,  I  think  along  side  of  C^ude 
Pepper,  who  has  done  more  for  the 
senior  citizens  and  for  the  young 
people  of  our  country  than  any  indi- 
vidual in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  15  seconds  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  Mr.  Jake 
Pickle,  for  remarks. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  yielding. 

I  do  not  want  to  use  the  gentleman's 
full  IS  seconds. 

The  gentleman  is  always  saying 
"That  dog  won't  hunt."  I  think  this 
bill  is  not  a  dog  and  it  will  hunt.  And  I 
think  it  is  largely  due  to  the  gentle- 
man. To  know  him  is  to  love  him. 
friends. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hasten 
to  thank  my  friend  Chairman  Rosteh- 
KowsKi  and  my  friend  Mr.  Conable. 

This  has  been  a  long,  difficult  task 
for  all  of  us  and  no  one  person  can 
take  credit  for  this  moment.  I  think 
this  is  the  House's  finest  moment.  It 
shows  that  we  can  make  structural 
changes  in  a  program  even  as  vital  as 
social  seciuity,  the  most  important  of 
all  our  national  domestic  programs.  A 
lot  of  us  can  take  credit. 

We  hope  we  have  done  the  right 
thing.  We  believe  and  pray  that  we 
have.  We  have  given  assurance,  I  be- 
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lleve,  to  Americans  that  tonight 
throughout  this  land  they  can  feel 
that  social  security  is  secure  for  as  far 
as  we  can  humanly  and  legislatively 
guarantee  it. 

I  take  this  moment  though  to  thanlL 
first  the  commission  for  having 
brought  us  this  package.  If  we  had  not 
had  the  President's  Commission,  we 
could  not  have  put  together  this  type 
of  legi^tive  program. 

I  thank  my  chairman,  Dan  Rosten- 
KOWSKi,  who  has  been  steadfast  and 
fair  and  impartial  and  who  has  held 
this  conference  In  a  masterful  manner. 

I  thank  the  leadership,  the  Speaker, 
whose  speech  a  week  ago,  in  support 
of  Senator  Pepper's  measure,  was  mag- 
nificent and  gave  us  a  feeling  again 
that  we  were  approaching  this  in  a  bi- 
partisan manner. 

And  I  thank  the  majority  leader  and 
the  minority  leader  for  their  support. 
I  thank  my  subcommittee  and  the 
Members  of  the  full  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  for  their  strong  support 
and  guidance. 

And  if  I  may,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  add  one  other  group,  and  those 
of  us  who  have  been  chairmen  or  sub- 
committee chairmen  know  how  much 
we  owe  to  oxur  staffs.  My  subcommittee 
staff  and  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee staff  have  performed  in  a  most 
professional  manner.  Our  country 
owes  them  a  great  debt  of  thanks  be- 
cause we  cannot  know  how  much  they 
have  given. 

So  I  salute  you. 

D  2330 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  conclude  by 
saying  that  I  think  perhaps  the  most 
important  part  of  this  package  is  that 
we  have  made  a  structural  change  by 
raising  the  age  gradually  in  the  future 
to  66  and  67,  25  and  40  years  down  the 
road.  I  think  America  has  accepted  it. 

Tonight  we  have  come  of  age,  and  I 
think  we  can  assure  the  solvency  of 
this  system. 

I  would  like  to  believe  then.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  all  of  us  together,  as 
Daniel  Webster  says  to  us  on  the 
plaque  high  above  our  heads,  that  "we 
have  done  something  in  our  time 
worthy  to  be  remembered." 

The  conference  report  we  bring  to 
you  today  represents  a  good,  solid 
compromise  that  will  give  assuirance  to 
the  American  people  the  Congress  has 
acted  responsibly  on  social  security. 

We  retain  the  long-term  provisions 
of  the  House  biU— which  offer  the  best 
assurance  to  America  that  Congress 
can  make  structural  changes  when 
they  are  needed  in  our  Important 
social  programs.  I  will  note  that  al- 
though he  proposed  a  different  solu- 
tion on  the  House  floor,  our  dear 
friend  and  esteemed  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper) 
has  told  me  of  the  options  available  in 
the  conference,  he  preferred  the 
House  version.  I  thank  him  again  for 


his  statemanship,  his  friendship  and 
his  concern  for  our  elderly  and  for  this 
program. 

In  this  conference,  we  also  provide 
backup  procedures  for  the  near  term 
to  give  the  best  assurance  we  can  that 
the  Congress  will  not  have  to  face 
social  security  financing  again  any- 
time soon. 

We  have  addressed  a  multitude  of 
issues  in  a  fair  and  balanced  manner. 

And  at  the  same  time  we  have  pre- 
served intact  the  basic  structure  and 
piupose  of  the  social  security  pro- 
gram. As  confidence  has  dwindled  in 
the  program  in  recent  years,  many  in- 
dividuals and  groups  have  come  for- 
ward to  say  that  social  security  no 
longer  works.  That  is  true  only  if  the 
Congress  does  not  act,  and  the  Con- 
gress has  proved  in  this  bill  that  it  can 
act.  Social  security  is  smd  will  remain 
secure  because  Congress  always  will 
stand  ready  to  deal  with  whatever 
problems  may  come  its  way. 

The  bill  fundamentally  is  a  financ- 
ing bill.  That  is  always  the  toughest. 
But  I  am  immensely  proud  of  the  re- 
sponse of  the  Congress  to  this  chal- 
lenge. We  have  addressed  this  issue 
without  rancor  and  with  serious  con- 
sideration and  in  a  healthy,  bipartisan 
manner.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  over- 
estimate the  importance  of  having 
kept  this  program  as  free  of  partisan- 
ship as  humanly  possible.  All  of  Amer- 
ica can  feel  good  tonight  that  this  bill 
is  neither  a  Democratic  or  a  Repuibli- 
can  biU  but  is  a  straightforward  ap- 
proach to  our  most  important  national 
domestic  program. 

Now,  I  will  touch  on  some  of  the 
major  provisions  in  the  biU. 

Basically  the  bill  follows  the  agree- 
ment first  laid  out  by  the  National 
Commission  on  Social  Security. 

It  extends  coverage  to  new  Federal 
hires  and  to  nonprofit  employees  as  of 
January  1,  1984.  This  has  been  one  of 
the  most  hotly  contested  and  impor- 
tant parts  of  this  package.  Some  Fed- 
eral employees  may  feel  that  they 
have  been  hard  hit  or  done  in  by  this 
change.  I  say  to  them  again  that  they 
have  not.  This  change  will  be  benefi- 
cial for  the  Federsd  Government  and 
for  its  employees,  present  and  future. 
The  Federal  retirement  system  will  be 
the  soimder  for  it,  and  the  Federal  em- 
ployee will  be  more  secure.  Extension 
of  coverage  to  nonprofits  means  that 
many  of  our  workers  who  can  benefit 
the  most  from  social  security  coverage 
will  now  be  covered.  This,  too,  is  a 
good  step  forward. 

The  conference  agreement  also  ends 
the  ability  of  State  or  local  govern- 
ments to  opt  out  of  social  security  and 
establishes  a  revised  formula  so  that 
employees  who  derive  a  so-called  wind- 
fall by  having  only  a  part  of  their 
earnings  under  socisd  security  will  re- 
ceive a  benefit  that  is  more  in  accord- 
ance with  that  of  someone  at  their 
same  overall  wage  level. 


The  conference  agreement  contains 
a  one  time  delay  of  the  cost-of-living 
increase  from  June  to  December  1983, 
which  will  have  important  savings 
both  in  the  short  and  long  term. 

The  agreement  for  the  first  time 
provides  for  the  inclusion  of  social  se- 
ciuity  benefits  in  the  taxable  income 
of  individuals  with  substantial  outside 
income,  whethe.*-  that  income  is  tax- 
able or  not.  It  makes  changes  in  the 
tax  rates  but  provides  for  credits  to 
offset  some  of  the  impact  of  these 
taxes. 

The  agreement  includes  two  incen- 
tives long  sought  by  various  individ- 
uals and  groups  who  want  to  encour- 
age individuals  to  work  longer.  In  par- 
ticular, beginning  in  1990  it  contains 
an  increase  in  the  delayed  retirement 
credit  to  8  percent  and  it  liberalizes 
the  earnings  test  so  that  instead  of 
offsetting  $1  of  benefits  for  every  $2 
earned,  it  offsets  $1  for  every  $3 
earned. 

And,  the  bill  contains  key  provisions 
to  insure  benefit  payments.  It  provides 
a  new  accounting  procedure  so  that 
the  reserves  in  the  fimds  will  be  high- 
est at  the  first  of  each  month,  when 
benefits  must  be  paid.  It  provides  for 
continued  interfimd  borrowing— but 
with  important  safeguards  to  protect 
lending  funds.  It  provides  for  a  report 
and  recommendations  to  the  Congress 
for  action  in  case  all  the  other  proce- 
dures prove  inadequate.  And  It  pro- 
vides for  a  permanent  stabilizer,  which 
wiU  protect  the  funds  during  times  of 
high  inflation  and  low  wage  growth 
such  as  we  have  recently  experienced. 
This  stabilizer  would  stipulate  that 
the  COLA  would  be  increased  by  the 
lower  of  the  increase  in  wages  or 
prices  if  trust  fund  ratios  were  15  per- 
cent and  declining  beginning  in  1985. 
and  20  percent  and  declining  begin- 
ning in  1989. 

Finally,  the  bill  raises  the  age  from 
65  to  66  between  2000  and  2009  and 
from  66  to  67  between  2017  and  2027. 

This  clearly  is  the  most  important 
and  far  reaching  provision  in  the  bill.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  this  criti- 
cal change,  which  is  inevitable  given 
the  increases  in  longevity,  does  not 
reduce  benefits  for  any  except  those 
who  retire  early.  If  they  wait,  they, 
too.  will  receive  no  reduction.  It  does 
not  reduce  benefits  for  the  disabled 
and  the  young  survivors,  the  weakest 
links  in  our  social  security  population, 
as  would  occur  under  a  formula  reduc- 
tion. It  is  in  keeping  with  our  best 
knowledge  about  what  we  can  expect 
in  the  future.  The  long-term  social  se- 
curity problem  is  not  an  economic 
problem  and  not  a  problem  with  the 
basic  system.  It  is  a  demographic  prob- 
lem, needing  a  demographic  solution. 

This  change,  however,  is  paced  so 
that  only  the  first  step,  to  raise  the 
age  to  66,  which  was  included  in  both 
the  House  and  Senate  bills,  will  affect 


Individuals  currently  in  the  work 
force.  The  second  step,  to  raise  the  age 
to  67  will  affect  virtually  no  one  cur- 
rently established  in  the  work  force. 
This  differs  strongly  from  the  Senate 
approach,  which  lumped  the  increase 
in  the  age  to  66  with  simultaneous 
benefit  cuts  and  would  have  severely 
and  radically  reduced  benefits  for  indi- 
viduals already  working  as  well  as  re- 
duced benefits  for  the  disabled  and 
the  young  survivor. 

Many  have  expressed  concerns  about 
the  effect  of  the  retirement  age 
change  on  those  who  must  retire 
early.  Let  me  first  point  out  that  bene- 
fit reductions,  formula  reductions, 
reduce  the  benefits  of  early  retirees. 
In  fact  there  is  very  little  difference  in 
benefit  amounts  between  the  effect  of 
increasing  the  age  1  year  or  reducing 
benefits  by  5  percent  overall  as  far  as 
the  early  retiree  is  concerned.  The  dif- 
ference, however,  is  that  by  focusing 
on  the  age  we  also  include  a  serious 
study  to  determine  what  we  should  do 
to  provide  adequate  benefits  and  pro- 
tection to  those  who  must  retire  early 
by  reason  of  health  or  occuption. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President's  Com- 
mission put  together  a  package  of 
items  that  individually  were  unaccept- 
able but  together  were  acceptable  be- 
cause they  provided  new  financial 
foundation  for  the  social  security  pro- 
gram. Likewise,  this  Congress  has  put 
together  a  package  many  parts  of 
which  are  unacceptable  to  individual 
Members,  but  as  a  package  it  is  accept- 
able. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tonight  is  an  historic 
moment  for  Congress.  A  legislative 
miracle  has  taken  place. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  support 
the  social  security  compromise  to 
rescue  the  social  security  system  from 
its  financial  difficulties.  This  legisla- 
tion is  truly  a  compromise,  and  is  truly 
bipartisan.  I  commend  the  members  of 
the  National  Commission  on  Social  se- 
curity Reform  for  their  direction,  and 
the  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  for  their  efforts  regarding 
this  legislation.  It  reaffirms  our  com- 
mitment to  our  most  precious  assets— 
our  senior  citizens.  As  a  member  of  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Aging.  I 
have  been  particularly  concerned 
about  the  social  security  situation 
since  I  came  to  Congress  in  1981. 

Despite  the  interfund  borrowing 
from  the  hospital  insurance  trust  fund 
to  fimd  monthly  social  security 
checks,  the  system  was  projected  to  be 
unable  to  fund  monthly  retirement 
checks  after  June  1983.  The  National 
Commission  on  Social  Security 
Reform  projected  that  between  $150 
and  $200  billion  was  needed  to  insure 
financial  solvency  of  the  system 
through  the  short-term  (1983-89). 
These  figures  made  it  clear  that  a  so- 
lution was  urgently  needed. 


To  rescue  the  social  security  system 
from  its  crisis,  it  is  necessary  that  sac- 
rifices are  made  by  all  Americans.  The 
social  security  legislation  before  us 
provides  this  equity.  The  biU  is  fair, 
well-balanced,  and  clearly  the  only  re- 
sponsible solution  to  rescue  the  social 
security  system.  The  bill  does  include 
more  taxes  than  I  would  like,  and  I 
voted  against  the  amendment  in  the 
House  to  increase  taxes  even  more.  In 
the  final  analysis,  however,  this  is 
clearly  the  only  choice  to  save  our 
social  security  system. 

The  bill  would  provide  savings  of  ap- 
proximately $165  billion  in  the  short 
term.  This  will  be  adequate  to  cover 
the  projected  deficits  during  that 
timeframe. 

The  legislation  contains  some  provi- 
sions particularly  constructive  for  the 
social  security  system.  Members  of 
Congress,  the  Vice  President,  and  the 
President  will  be  included  in  the  social 
security  system.  This  is  a  measure  that 
I  have  supported  in  the  97th  and  08th 
Congresses.  It  will  insure  that  legisla- 
tors are  not  immune  from  the  changes 
they  recommend  for  such  an  impor- 
tant program. 

The  delayed  retirement  credit  will 
be  increased  gradually  from  3  to  8  per- 
cent in  1990.  This  will  increase  the  im- 
portant incentive  for  individuals  to 
work  beyond  the  normal  retirement 
age.  Studies  reveal  that  older  Ameri- 
cans who  keep  active  by  working  have 
fewer  health  and  other  problems  and 
are  far  less  likely  to  need  any  other 
form  of  Crovemment  assistance. 

Another  important  component  of 
the  bill  would  remove  social  security 
from  the  unified  budget.  This  measure 
would  allow  the  social  security  system 
to  stay  clear  of  the  political  maneuver- 
ing the  Federal  budget  undergoes 
every  year.  It  would  provide  for  the 
special  handling  the  social  security 
system  deserves. 

The  self-employed  will  be  taxed  at 
the  full  employer/employee  tax  rate, 
but  these  increased  taxes  will  be  offset 
by  tax  credits.  I  support  the  agree- 
ment by  the  conference  committee 
that  the  tax  credit  rates  would  be 
greater  than  those  included  in  the 
House-passed  social  security  bill. 

Another  provision  would  transfer  all 
money  for  uncashed  social  security 
checks  back  to  the  social  security  trust 
funds  from  the  General  Treasury. 
This  money  clearly  belongs  to  the 
social  security  system,  and  it  is  obvious 
that  the  time  Ls  right  to  correct  the 
situation  that  allows  this  money  to 
remain  in  the  Treasury. 

Other  major  provisicns  included  in 
the  bill  are: 

Postponement  of  this  year's  cost-of- 
living  increase  until  next  January  1, 
then  providing  for  such  increases  each 
January  thereafter. 

Include  all  employees  of  nonprofit 
organizations  and  bar  State  and  local 
government   units   from   terminating 


social  security  coverage  of  their  em- 
ployees; 

Tax  half  the  social  security  benefits 
of  higher  income  recipients; 

Increase  social  security  pasroll  taxes 
by  speeding  up  already  scheduled  tax 
increases;  and 

Include  newly  hired  Federal  woricera 
in  the  social  seciuity  system. 

The  social  security  legislation  that 
we  are  considering  today  also  provides 
measures  to  insure  solvency  of  the 
system  in  the  long  term.  The  aging  of 
our  population  is  providing  additional 
problems  for  the  social  security 
system.  Fewer  deaths  and  fewer  births 
mean  that  there  wUl  be  fewer  taxpay- 
ers supporting  an  ever  increasing 
number  of  beneficiaries  in  the  yeans  to 
come. 

I  support  the  phasing  in  of  an  in- 
creased retirement  age  in  the  next 
century  to  help  alleviate  the  long  term 
problem.  Since  the  enactment  of  the 
social  security  system  in  1935,  life  ex- 
pectancy has  increased  greatly.  There- 
fore, I  believe  an  increased  retirement 
age  is  the  most  equitable  solution  for 
the  long  term.  It  is  important  to  note, 
however,  that  benefits  would  still  be 
provided  for  those  who  wish  or  need  to 
retire  at  age  62,  with  a  greater  reduc- 
tion from  full  benefits  than  currently 
exists. 

One  extremely  important  portion  of 
the  social  security  legislation  that  is 
not  getting  the  attention  it  deserves  is 
the  prospective  payment  plan  for  med- 
icare. The  Congressional  Budget 
Office  projects  that  the  balance  of  the 
hospital  insurance  trust  fund,  from 
which  medicare  expenditures  are  paid, 
will  be  exhausted  by  1987.  By  1995,  a 
deficit  of  $402  billion  is  expected  in 
the  triist  fund  at  current  expenditure 
levels.  Clearly,  it  is  crucial  that  re- 
forms to  our  medicare  system  be  un- 
dertaken. 

Since  medicare  is  a  cost-based  reim- 
bursement system  an  important  part 
of  the  problem  is  a  result  of  the  distor- 
tion of  incentives  under  the  prevailing 
hospital  reimbursement  practice.  Pa- 
tients, physicians,  and  hospitals  have 
little  incentive  to  control  costs.  Pa- 
tients pay  very  little  of  their  hospital 
expenses  directly.  In  addition,  hospi- 
tals are  fully  reimbursed  under  medi- 
care for  the  costs  they  incur. 

The  prospective  reimbursement 
system  that  has  been  included  in  this 
bill  would  provide  incentives  for  pro- 
viders to  deliver  services  more  effi- 
ciently and  control  costs.  In  addition, 
reimbursements  for  the  same  medicare 
service,  which  often  vary  dramatically, 
would  be  similar.  It  is  important  to 
note  that  the  set  payments  to  hospi- 
tals for  services  will  be  payment  in  full 
and  not  negotiable.  Therefore,  while 
promoting  efficiency  in  services,  this 
proposal  would  cause  no  increase  in 
costs  to  the  patients. 
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ICr.  Speaker,  today  is  Important  be- 
cause it  gives  the  social  security 
system  a  clean  slate— so  to  speak— 
with  regard  to  financial  soxindness. 
Again.  I  commend  the  members  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  for  thelr 
hard  woik  in  formulating  this  compro- 
mise in  a  timely  manner.  With  passage 
of  this  social  security  legislation,  our 
senior  dtisens  can  be  assured  of  our 
continued  support  and  of  their  finan- 
cial future.  In  addition,  those  who 
have  not  retired  yet  can  be  assured 
that  the  social  security  system  which 
they  continue  to  pay  into  will  provide 
them  benefits  in  the  years  to  come. 
•  Mr.  ROTBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  conference  report  be- 
cause its  passage  is  the  only  way  to 
insxire  the  full  and  prompt  payment  of 
social  security  benefits  to  the  36  mil- 
lion current  beneficiaries  who  might 
otherwise  have  their  benefits  inter- 
rupted or  delayed  within  the  next  few 
months. 

I  commend  the  leadership,  the  re- 
sponsible members  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  the  National 
Commission  on  Social  Security 
Reform  for  their  good  efforts  in  bring- 
ing passable  legislation  to  the  floor 
within  the  tight  timeframes  required. 
However,  I  must  say  that  I.  like  many 
others,  am  dissatisfied  with  many  pro- 
visions of  the  final  conference  report. 
Of  special  concern  are  the  provisions 
passed  by  the  other  House  which 
could  unduly  damage  our  relationships 
with  other  nations  and  may  caiise 
severe  hardships  for  some  U.S.  resi- 
dents and  U.S.  citizens  living  abroad. 

Less  than  0.7  percent  of  all  benefici- 
aries and  less  than  0.6  percent  of  all 
benefit  payments  are  paid  to  nonciti- 
zens  outside  the  United  States— yet 
the  provisions  inserted  by  the  other 
body  to  reduce  or  prohibit  payments 
to  citizens  of  about  one-third  of  the 
nations  of  the  world  will  adversely 
affect  our  relationship  with  countries 
on  all  five  populated  continents.  These 
provisions  put  up  unnecessary  barriers 
which  could  be  used  by  other  nations 
to  Justify  the  Imposition  or  continu- 
ation or  significant  barriers  to  the  free 
and  uninhibited  export  of  U.S.  goods, 
services  and  technological  expertise  to 
those  coimtries.  It  can  also  be  expect- 
ed that  some  of  the  affected  countries 
will  respond  with  even  harsher  treat- 
ment of  U.S.  citizens  receiving  similar 
benefits  from  those  countries. 

Social  security  legislation  is  simply 
not  the  place  to  enact  these  major 
changes  in  trade  and  immigration/nat- 
uralization policy.  The  Congress  will 
be  considering  and.  hopefully,  passing 
good  legislation  on  both  these  issues  in 
this  Congress.  The  provisions  from  the 
other  body  set  the  wrong  tone  at  the 
beginning  of  these  great  debates.  They 
also  establish  errors  In  policy  which 
will  have  to  be  corrected  by  the  subse- 
quent legislation. 


The  specific  provisions  which  cause 
these  problems  are: 

First,  section  124  of  the  other  body's 
bill  which,  in  effect,  unilaterally  re- 
peals the  informal  reciprocal  under- 
standings for  the  payment  of  social  se- 
curity benefits  between  the  United 
States  and  44  countries  including  Aus- 
tria. Belgium.  Brazil,  Canada.  Costa 
Rica.  Denmark.  El  Salvador.  Finland. 
France,  Mexico,  Panama,  the  Philip- 
pines. Poland.  Portugal.  Spain. 
Sweden.  Turkey  and  the  United  King- 
dom. 

Although,  under  the  legislation,  the 
United  States  could  still  negotiate  a 
formalized  reciprocity  agreement  with 
these  countries,  there  would  be  no 
practical  responsibility  of  negotiating 
and  implementing  agreements  with  all 
44  countries  before  the  provision's  ef- 
fective date  of  January  1985.  In  the  5 
years  since  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration was  granted  authority  to  con- 
clude such  agreements,  only  three 
agreements— with  Italy,  Switzerland 
and  West  Germany— have  been  imple- 
mented. 

In  addition,  the  provision  could  per- 
manently prevent  any  formal  or  injfor- 
mal  reciprocity  agreement  with  some 
other  friendly  countries— like  Austra- 
lia—whose Income  maintenance  pro- 
grams are  sufficiently  different  from 
the  U.S.  system  so  that  no  formalized 
agreements  could  ever  be  authorized 
or  concluded  under  the  statute. 

Second,  section  131  of  the  other 
body's  bill  establishes  section  6050P(c) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  which 
could  abrogate  provisions  in  treaties  of 
friendship,  commerce  and  navigation 
(FCN)  with  eight  countries  and  might, 
in  the  view  of  several  other  countries, 
violate  tax  treaties  they  have  with  the 
United  States. 

This  new  IRC  section  requires  with- 
holding of  a  nonrefundable  income  tax 
of  15  percent  of  a  nonresident  alien's 
social  security  benefits.  Only  the  Eng- 
lish, whose  tax  treaty  with  the  United 
States  requires  payment  of  fuU  social 
security  benefits,  would  be  exempted. 
Since  withholding  does  not  apply  to 
U.S.  citizens  and  since  nonresident 
aliens  are  required  to  pay  U.S.  income 
taxes  on  social  security  benefits  even 
if  their  total  income  Is  below  the 
income  thresholds  which  trigger  the 
taxation  of  benefits  for  U.S.  citizens, 
other  countries  will  object  that  the 
United  States  Is  breaking  the  equal 
treatment  traditions  by  which  citizens 
of  both  countries  are  treated  as  each 
country  treats  its  own  citizens.  Germa- 
ny, Greece.  Ireland.  Israel,  Italy, 
Japan,  The  Netherlands  and  Nicara- 
gua may  be  particularly  concerned 
since  they  may  consider  that  their  27- 
year-old  FCN  treaty  with  the  United 
States  protects  them  from  such  non- 
"national  treatment"  of  their  citizens. 

Third,  an  amendment  by  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  reduces  or 
eliminates  payments  to  legal  residents 


and  U.8.  citizens  who  are  dependents 
of  affected  nondtizens.  It  could  also 
lead  to  a  discriminatory  review  of  the 
eligibility  of  millions  of  UJS.  dtisens 
and  law-abiding  nondtizens  who  are 
suspected  of  being  illegal  immigrants 
to  the  United  States. 

Most  of  the  people  who  would  have 
their  benefits  eliminated  next  January 
are  already  aged,  disabled  or  survivor 
beneficiaries  living  in  the  United 
States.  All  of  them  have  worked  in  the 
United  States,  paid  social  security 
taxes  and  met  the  same  social  seciurity 
eligibility  requirements  that  are  the 
prerequisites  for  receipt  of  any  social 
security  benefit. 

In  the  Senate  debate,  the  amend- 
ments sponsor  stated  that  this  provi- 
sion would  not  apply  to  illegal  aliens 
who  may  be  given  legal  status  through 
a  general  amnesty  provision  in  future 
immigration  legislation.  However,  the 
amendment's  legislative  language  spe- 
cifically requires  a  noncitizen  toi  prove 
he/she  legally  entered  the  United 
States  with  permission  to  work.  There- 
fore, under  the  legislative  provisions, 
current  legal  status  might  not  be 
enough  to  permit  full  payments. 

Inclusion  of  these  provisions  is  un- 
fortunate because:  First,  they  will 
harm  oiu-  relationships  with  substan- 
tial niunbers  of  our  allies  while  achiev- 
ing trivial  savings  for  social  security: 
second,  they  may  lead  to  similar  re- 
sponses by  other  coimtries  toward  UJS. 
citizens;  and  third,  they  could  be  detri- 
mental to  our  efforts  to  expand  U.S. 
exports. 

Other  provisions  which  concern  me 
include  the  provision  to  reduce  or 
eliminate  the  COLA  after  1989  if  the 
trust  funds'  reserves  are  low.  This  "fail 
safe"  automatically  puts  the  entire  fi- 
nancial burden  for  solving  any  future 
problem  on  those  beneficiaries  who 
are  least  likely  to  have  the  ability  for 
financial  sacrifice. 

Furthermore,  the  tax  credits  for  the 
self-employed  are  still  inadequate  and 
the  final  formula  for  reducing  "wind- 
fall" benefits  to  civil  service  annu- 
itants is  still  too  severe. 

We  also  need  to  move  swiftly  to  pro- 
vide current  and  future  civil  servants 
and  nonprofit  employees  with  statuto- 
ry guarantees  that  they  will  not  un- 
fairly forfeit  any  rights  to  benefits 
currently  available  to  them. 

In  addition,  the  bill  does  not  index 
the  income  thresholds  for  the  taxation 
of  benefits  which,  without  indexing, 
will  eventually  affect  a  majority  of  the 
elderly.  Nor  Is  there  an  Increase  in  the 
thresholds  for  married  couples  to  150 
percent  of  the  individual's  threshold. 

Finally,  the  bill  stlU  depends  entirely 
on  benefit  cuts  early  in  the  next  cen- 
tury to  solve  a  problem  which  may  or 
may  not  become  severe  until  the  third 
decade  of  the  next  century. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that,  once  we 
have  solved  the  Immediate  crisis  in 


social  security,  we  will  have  more  time 
to  look  at  the  finer  details  of  this  leg- 
islation and  to  correct  some  of  these 
problems. 

As  chairman  of  the  Aging  Commit- 
tee. I  assure  my  colleagues,  the  elderly 
and  the  workers  who  are  the  future  el- 
derly, that  the  Aging  Committee  will 
monitor  the  impact  of  all  legislation 
affecting  them.  We  will  develop  cre- 
ative and  realistic  proposals  which  will 
maintain  the  viability  of  the  social  se- 
curity system  and  other  programs  to 
improve  them  so  that  they  are  fairer 
to  beneficiaries  and  taxpayers  regard- 
less of  their  race,  creed,  color,  sex,  or 
ethnic  background.* 
•  Mr.  BIAOGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  although  stiU  qualified,  of 
H.R.  1900  the  Social  Security  Reform 
Act  of  1983.  The  conference  report 
before  us  Is  essentially  the  same  biU 
we  passed  several  weeks  ago.  It  still 
contains  the  same  positive  and  nega- 
tive features  but  now  as  before  this 
legislation  is  absolutely  essential  if  we 
are  to  keep  the  social  security  system 
alive  past  July. 

I  regret  the  fact  that  the  conferees 
did  not  retain  the  Senate  amendment 
to  delay  for  1  year  the  mandatory  cov- 
erage under  social  security  of  all  new 
Federal  and  postal  workers.  That 
would  have  been  the  far  more  equita- 
ble route  to  travel  on  this  issue  and 
one  which  I  have  urged.  I  maintain 
that  for  the  amount  of  revenue  this 
provision  will  produce— it  is  not  worth 
the  cost  to  Federal  and  postal  workers 
not  to  mention  the  future  of  the  civil 
service  retirement  system. 

The  essence  of  this  legislation  is 
that  It  will  produce  $168  billion  in  des- 
perately needed  new  funds  for  social 
security  sufficient  to  carry  it  through 
its  immediate  crisis  and  beyond.  I 
regret  the  fact  that  a  large  amoimt  of 
this  is  financed  in  a  way  that  could 
produce  hardship  for  people  such  as 
the  6-month  delay  in  the  cost-of-living 
increase  for  the  36  million  on  social  se- 
curity. 

However  we  know  this  bill  for  what 
it  is— strong  medicine  to  cure  a  desper- 
ately ill  patient.  The  alternative  for 
not  acting  is  very  simple— but  nothing 
we  want  to  be  party  to.  Social  security 
could  miss  its  first  payroll  in  history 
as  early  as  July.  A  total  of  36  million 
elderly  Americans  could  be  deprived  of 
their  social  security  checks  and  for  26 
percent  of  them— this  is  90  percent 
and  more  of  their  Income. 

Whether  we  agree  with  all  or  Just 
parts  of  this  bill  Congress  should  be 
commended  for  its  expeditious  consid- 
eration of  this  legislation.  We  hope  it 
proves  to  be  the  remedy  which  will  re- 
store the  system  to  some  degree  of 
fiscal  solvency.  We  should  not  assume 
that  this  is  all  we  have  to  do  with  re- 
spect to  reforms  in  the  system.  We 
should  maintain  our  commitment  to 
ridding  the  system  of  fraud  and  waste. 
We  should  look  to  new  revenue  possi- 


bilities for  the  system.  However— the 
most  important  thing  we  must  do  is 
preserve  the  basic  Integrity  of  the 
system  for  those  millions  of  men  and 
women  who  faithfully  contributed  to 
the  system  during  their  working  years 
with  the  expectation  that  they  would 
have  a  secure  retirement  income.  To 
Jeopardize  this  is  to  break  a  covenant 
between  the  American  people  and 
their  Government. 

This  legislation  is  a  difficult  proposi- 
tion to  accept.  It  has  been  since  the 
time  Its  foundation  was  developed  in 
the  National  Commission  on  Social  Se- 
curity Reform.  However  the  time  has 
come  to  simply  accept  our  fate  and 
vote  for  this  bill  for  the  sake  of  the 
biggest  issue  of  all— saving  the  social 
security  system.» 

•  Mr.  WTDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  of 
us  here  tonight  understand  that  we 
have  a  gim  at  our  heads.  If  Congress 
refuses  to  act,  by  the  end  of  the 
sunmier  the  retirement  security  of 
millions  of  Americans  will  be  in  Jeop- 
ardy. We  have  a  sword  of  Damocles 
hanging  over  us,  and  the  fear  of  its 
dropping  should  we  fall  to  pass  a  bill, 
will  be  the  impetus  we  need  to  get  218 
or  more  votes  tonight. 

But  I  would  like  to  caution  my  col- 
leagues not  to  imagine  that  we  have 
adopted  a  failproof  package  that  will 
permit  us  to  avoid  revisiting  this  issue 
for  the  next  75  years.  We  have  not. 

This  is  particularly  true  with  regards 
to  the  issue  of  the  retirement  age. 

Both  Houses  have  voted  to  raise  the 
normal  retirement  age  beyond  65. 1  op- 
posed this  move  because  I  think  it  will 
work  a  hardship  on  millions  of  older 
Americans  whose  health  makes  it  vir- 
tually impossible  to  work,  but  who  still 
cannot  qualify  for  disability.  When 
the  retirement  age  is  raised  these 
older  workers  will  simply  fall  between 
the  cracks. 

Last  week  I  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  package  before  us  that  would 
partially  compensate  older  workers  in 
poor  health  when  the  retirement  age 
is  raised.  Under  my  proposal,  which 
was  developed  with  Senator  Bradley 
of  New  Jersey,  workers  between  62 
and  the  Increased  retirement  age  could 
receive  a  new  retirement  benefit  If 
they  could  demonstrate  Inability  to 
continue  working  in  the  occupation 
they  had  held  during  the  previous  10- 
year  period.  The  actuaries  at  the 
Social  Security  Administration  esti- 
mated that  the  cost  of  this  provision 
would  not  exceed  0.04  percent  of  pay- 
roll. 

Unfortunately,  neither  the  House 
nor  the  Senate  agreed  to  this  proposal 
and  it  is  not  before  us  tonight.  In- 
stead, both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
voted  to  undertake  a  study  to  look  at 
the  implications  or  raising  the  retire- 
ment age. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  study  is  fine,  but  I  be- 
lieve we  need  more.  Millions  of  older 
workers  whose  health  is  too  poor  to 


keep  working,  but  not  poor  enough  to 
be  disabled,  should  not  have  their  ben- 
efits cut  simply  because  of  their 
health. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  almost  20 
years  to  recognize  the  health  problems 
facing  some  of  our  older  woricers  and 
to  take  action  to  insure  that  they  can 
retire  with  dignity. 

But  let  us  not  wait  that  long  to  pro- 
tect vulnerable  older  workers.  Such 
protection  should  be  part  of  a  social 
security  system  that  is  fair.  Just,  and 
effident  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
push  for  Its  inclusion  at  the  earliest 
possible  opportunity.* 
•  Mr.  DICKS,  lilr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  the  conferees  for  their  fine 
work  on  this  vital  legislation,  and  to 
comment  on  one  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ments which  corrects  an  unintended 
double  pajrment  of  the  unrelmburs- 
able  employers'  share  of  FICA  by  the 
regionalized  medical  school  for  the 
States  of  Washington.  Alaska.  Mon- 
tana, and  Idaho. 

The  House  and  Senate  bills  and  the 
conference  report  extend  social  securi- 
ty coverage  on  a  mandatory  basis  to 
all  employees  of  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions. As  a  result,  employees  of  such 
organizations  who  are  also  employed 
by  a  State  university  of  a  State  which 
has  agreed  to  provide  social  security 
coverage  to  its  employees  under  sec- 
tion 218  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
would  have  been,  without  this  amend- 
ment, subject  to  unreimbursable 
double  payment  of  social  security 
taxes.  Although  present  law  prevents 
such  double  taxation  where  the  em- 
ployers of  the  same  individual  are  re- 
lated corporations— section  3121(s)  of 
the  code— or  are  instruments  of  politi- 
cal subdivisions  of  the  same  State — 
section  218(e)(2)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act— there  is  no  provision  which  would 
prevent  double  taxation  where  one 
employer  is  a  nonprofit  organization 
and  another  employer  is  an  instru- 
ment of  a  State.  Indeed,  since  exempt 
organizations  up  to  now  could  volun- 
tarily decide  whether  or  not  to  partld- 
pate  In  social  security,  such  a  provi- 
sion was  not  needed.  By  mandating 
participation  in  social  security,  the  bill 
has  eliminated  the  only  mechanism  to 
avoid  double  taxation  and  created  the 
need  to  allow  exempt  organizations  to 
have  equivalent  relief  to  that  available 
through  a  single  paymaster  system. 

The  amendment  is  specifically  de- 
signed to  prevent  double  taxation 
where  one  employer  is  a  State  univer- 
sity medical  school  and  the  other  em- 
ployer is  a  related  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion which  also  employs  faculty  mem- 
bers of  such  medical  school.  At  least 
30  percent  or  more  of  the  organiza- 
tion's employees  must  also  be  em- 
ployed by  such  medical  school. 

Under  the  amendment  adopted  in 
the  conference  report,  a  State  imlver- 
slty  and  nonprofit  orgaxilzatlon  which 
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meet  the  stated  requirements  are  con- 
sidered to  be  related  corporations 
under  section  3121(s)  of  the  code.  Fur- 
thermore, solely  for  purposes  of  sec- 
Uons  3102.  3111.  and  3121(a)<l)  of  the 
code,  a  portion  of  the  remuneration 
actually  paid  by  the  nonprofit  organi- 
sation from  its  own  funds  and  on  its 
own  paychecks  will  be  deemed  to  have 
been  paid  by  the  university.  Such  re- 
muneration will  not  be  subject  to  the 
section  3102  deduction  from  the  em- 
ployee's wages  or  to  the  section  3111 
employer  tax  since  employment  by  a 
State  is  not  subject  to  social  security 
taxation  under  sections  3101.  3102. 
and  3111  of  the  code.  Such  employ- 
ment is  subject  to  social  security  cov- 
erage only  pursuant  to  section  218  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  and  for  the 
purpose  of  that  section,  a  university 
meeting  the  requirements  of  this 
amendment  will  not  be  deemed  to 
have  paid  any  amounts  actually  paid 
by  the  nonprofit  organization.  There- 
fore, there  is  no  question  that  the 
amendment  does  not  affect  the  duty 
of  a  Stote  university  to  report  wages 
subject  to  social  security  or  to  pay  or 
make  a  return  of  social  security  contri- 
butions. 

The  portion  of  remuneration  paid  by 
the    related    nonprofit    organization 
which  is  deemed  paid  by  the  university 
is  that  portion  which,  when  added  to 
the  total  amount  of  remimeration  ac- 
tually paid  by  the  university  during 
the  entire  calendar  year,  exceeds  the 
social  security  wage  and  contribution 
base.  If  the  employee  by  the  end  of 
the  calendar  year  has  been  paid  less 
than  the  wage  and  contribution  base 
by  the  university,  that  part  of  the  em- 
ployee's remuneration  from  the  non- 
profit organization  needed  to  bring  his 
entire  compensation  up  to  the  wage 
and  benefit  base  will  retain  its  charac- 
ter as  wages  paid  by  the  nonprofit  or- 
ganization and  therefore  will  be  sub- 
ject to  the  social  security  tax.  If  the 
employee  by  the  end  of  the  year  has 
been  paid  an  amount  equal  to  or  great- 
er than   the  wage  and  contribution 
base  by  the  university,  then  the  entire 
amount  paid  by  the  nonprofit  organi- 
zation will  be  considered  as  paid  by 
the  university.  Thus,  where  the  em- 
ployee's total  wages  from  both  the 
university  and  the  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion exceed  the  wage  and  contribution 
base,  it  is  intended  that  social  security 
contributions  will  be  made  in  full  on 
the  base  amount  but  will  not  be  paid 
more  than  once.  Similarly,  where  the 
employee's    total    wages    from    both 
sources  do  not  exceed  the  base,  social 
security  contributions  will  be  made  on 
the  full  amount  paid  to  the  employee. 
The  determination  of  whether  remu- 
neration paid  by  the  nonprofit  organi- 
zation, when  added  to  remuneration 
paid  by  the  university  during  the  cal- 
endar year,  exceeds  the  wage  and  con- 
tribution base  will  be  made  through- 
out the  year  as  wages  are  paid  to  the 
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employee.  Any  excess  amounts  deduct- 
ed from  ui  employee's  wages  by  the 
nonprofit  organization  would  be  recov- 
ered by  the  employee  under  sections 
31  and  6413(c)  of  the  code.  Any  excess 
amounts  paid  as  an  employer  tax  by 
the   organization   will   t>e  treated   as 
amounts  paid  in  error.  Of  course,  the 
organization  will  be  deemed  to  have 
sufficient  knowledge  of  the  error  to  be 
able  to  correct  it  with  respect  to  each 
employee  only  when  the  organization 
has  sufficient  knowledge  to  be  able  to 
determine  the   total  amount  of  the 
excess  paid  for  the  entire  taxable  year. 
Usually,   the   organization   will   have 
such  knowledge  in  whichever  of  the 
following  social  security  reporting  pe- 
riods occurs  first  during  the  year.  The 
period  in  which  remuneration  to  date 
paid  by  the  imiversity  to  the  employee 
reaches    the    wage    and    contribution 
base,  the  period  in  which  the  employ- 
ee  permanently    terminates   employ- 
ment, or  the  last  reporting  period  for 
the  calendar  year.  Any  overpayments 
of  the  employer  tax  will  be  the  subject 
of  a  claim  for  refund  or  credit  by  the 
nonprofit  organization  in  the  social  se- 
curity reporting  period  in  which  the 
organization  first  has  sufficient  knowl- 
edge of  the  error  to  correct  it  or  in  the 
next  subsequent  reporting  period.* 
•  Mr.  HETTEL  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  Speak- 
er,  the   Social   Security   Act   amend- 
ments that  we  are  considering  today 
have  been  developed  at  the  expense  of 
everyone  for  the  benefit  of  everyone. 
We  are  calling  upon  the  entire  country 
to  make  sacrifices  to  insure  that  a  pro- 
gram that  Is  vital  to  the  entire  coimtry 
survives,  not  Just  in  the  short  term, 
but  for  years  to  come. 

If  we  did  not  act  today  to  address 
the  fimding  crisis  that  the  system 
faces,  the  social  security  trust  fund 
will  have  difficulty  In  meeting  its  obli- 
gations as  early  as  this  July  1983. 
Therefore,  o\ir  first  job  as  Members  of 
Congress  in  considering  this  social  se- 
curity reform  legislation  has  been  to 
insure  that  social  security  recipients 
do  not  experience  any  interruption  in 
their  benefit  checks.  We  aU  represent 
coimtless  constituents  who  rely  on  this 
program  who  must  live  from  one 
check  to  the  next.  Therefore,  it  is  im- 
perative that  we  act  today  to  pass  this 
program. 

The  Social  Security  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1983  correct  all  three  critical 
problems  facing  this  vital  retirement 
program.  First,  this  legislation  will 
correct  the  immediate  funding  crisis 
that  would  otherwise  place  July  bene- 
fit checks  in  Jeopardy.  Second,  we  are 
correcting  the  short-term  funding 
crisis  that  is  expected  to  cause  the 
trust  fund  to  fall  short  of  its  benefit 
payment  needs  by  between  $150  billion 
and  $200  billion  by  1990.  FinaUy.  we 
have  taken  the  bold  and  necessary 
step  of  addressing  combined  effects  of 
several  recent  years  of  low  birth  rates 
and  a  high  number  of  future  retirees 


when  the  "baby  boom"  generations  of 
the  1940'8  and  1950'8  begin  reaching 
retirement  age  would  again  force  the 
system  into  funding  difficulties. 

I  commend  the  National  Commis- 
sion, and  I  commend  the  Congress— in 
particular  my  distinguished  chairman. 
Mr.  PiCKLX.  with  whom  I  had  the 
privilege  of  working  as  a  member  of 
the  Social  Security  Subcommittee— for 
developing  the  comprehensive,  biparti- 
san package  that  we  are  voting  on 
today.  I  am  sure  that  many  of  my  col- 
leagues feel,  as  I  do,  that  this  package 
could  be  improved,  that  certain  provi- 
sions are  objectionable  and  that  cer- 
tain changes  should  be  made.  Howev- 
er, such  feelings  are  Inevitable  in  a 
process  that  requires  compromise  and 
consensus  to  accomplish  the  critical 
goal  of  rescuing  our  social  security 
system. 

Despite  such  objections,  however, 
the  provisions  of  this  legislation  have 
been  designed  so  that  no  one  group  in 
this  country  is  asked  to  make  inordi- 
nate sacrifices  in  order  to  insure  the 
integrity  of  the  trust  fund,  both  in  the 
short  and  the  long  term.  Instead,  all 
groups  must  sacrifice  a  little  to  accom- 
plish this  goal  in  as  fair  a  manner  as 
possible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  for  no  other  reason.  I 
support  this  legislation  today  because 
the  alternative  is  totally  unacceptable. 
We  have  come  to  what  we  all  hope  and 
believe  is  the  end  of  a  long  road.  We 
can  now  go  home  knowing  that  we 
have  faced  up  to  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  most  controversial  issues 
of  our  time  and  that  the  social  securi- 
ty system  is  secure  for  years  to  come.* 
•  Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  confer- 
ence committee  on  social  security  de- 
leted what  I  believe  to  be  a  very  unfor- 
tunate provision  added  in  the  other 
body.  That  provision  would  have  pro- 
hibited an  individual  who  is  an  undoc- 
umented alien  from  receiving  any 
social  security  benefits  if  that  person 
paid  into  the  social  security  system 
while  in  undociunented  status. 

Such  a  provision  is  unfortimate  be- 
cause it  amounts  to  scapegoating  those 
imdocumented  aliens  who.  although 
they  are  in  this  country  technically  il- 
legally, in  fact  have  been  contributors 
to  our  economy  and  our  society. 

We  are  talking  about  individuals 
who  have  worked  in  this  country,  who 
answered  the  job  lure  which  brought 
them  from  their  home  countries.  They 
are  here  because  of  our  failure  to  con- 
trol our  borders.  We  are  penalizing 
then  when  they  have  been  doing  what 
any  sensible  person  would  do.  come  to 
this  country  and  answer  the  many 
"help  wanted"  signs  we  have  posted 
for  them. 

The  Senate  amendment  made  abso- 
lutely no  allowance  for  any  equities 
built  up  through  long  residence  and 
cominendable  contribution  to  our  soci- 
ety.   Conceivably,    an   undocumented 


alien  could  become  a  successful  busi- 
nessman in  the  United  States,  have  a 
nimiber  of  American-bom  children, 
and  hence,  American  citizen  children. 
He  could  be  a  respected  pillar  of  socie- 
ty. He  could,  in  all  probability,  have 
forgotten  that  he  was  undociunented. 
And.  he  would,  after  30  to  40  years  of 
paying  taxes  in  the  United  States,  be 
penalized  upon  his  retirement. 
I  believe  this  is  appalling. 
The  proper  way  to  deal  with  the  im- 
documented alien  population  is  to  pass 
H.R.  1510.  the  Immigration  Reform 
and  Control  Act  of  1983.  sponsored  by 
my  good  friend  and  chairman  of  the 
Immigration  Subcommittee,  Congress- 
man Row  KfAzzou.  That  bill,  by  impos- 
ing penalties  on  empolyers  who  know- 
ingly hire  undocimiented  aliens,  would 
end  the  Job  lure  which  brings  them  to 
this  country.  It  does  not  do  our  Nation 
proud  to  have  no  effective  control  of 
our  borders,  and  then  penalize  those 
who  have  come  and  work  for  us. 

This  Senate  amendment  is  perhaps 
the  first  sign  of  something  that  has 
worried  me  and  many  of  those  who 
have  worked  on  the  immigration 
ref  rom  bill.  If  we  do  not  achieve  a  ra- 
tional and  balanced  immigration 
policy,  such  as  that  found  in  H.R. 
1510.  we  wlU  be  inclined  to  take  dra- 
matic, and  I  believe  improper  steps  di- 
rected against  undocumented  aliens.  I 
hope  that  I  am  wrong  and  this  amend- 
ment is  an  isolated  incident.  But, 
whether  It  is  or  not.  I  do  not  want  to 
take  any  chances.  I  want  to  see  the 
Immigration  Reform  and  Control  Act 
of  1983  signed  into  law.* 
•  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  conference  agreement, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  not  be  speaking 
to  my  collegues  on  this  bill  for  long.  I 
do  want  to  point  out  one  provision 
that  is  in  this  conference  agreement, 
and  that  is  an  amendment  added  in 
the  other  body  at  my  request. 

This  Conte-Bradley  amendment 
allows  an  individual  who  is  serving 
Jury  duty,  or  who  is  hospitalized  with 
an  emergency  or  life-threatening  condi- 
tion to  still  collect  his  Federal  supple- 
mental compensation  or  extended 
benefit  unemployment  checks.  The 
provision  would  allow  States  to  provide 
this  exemption  for  their  recipients,  and 
get  around  a  technical  interpretation 
by  some  States. 

I  am  glad  this  provision  is  in  the 
bill,  and  I  am  glad  the  administration 
has  no  objection  to  its  inclusion,  and  I 
am  glad  that  the  Finance  Committee 
in  the  other  body  adopted  the  amend- 
ment by  voice  vote.  It  will  benefit 
many  Americans  who  are  being  denied 
their  unemployment  benefits  by  an 
overly  technical  Interpretation  by 
some  States  of  the  law. 

I  will  vote  for  this  biU,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  do  the  same.  Thank  you. 
Ml.  Speaker.* 
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B«r,  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOW8KI.  ISx.  Speak- 
er. I  move  the  previous  question  on 
the  conference  report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

M OnOR  TO  UCOOMKIT  OFPEHED  BT  MS.  DDKCAM 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  opposed  to  the  conference 
report? 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  In  its  present  form.  I 
am  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  DuncAif  moves  to  recommit  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  bill,  H.R.  1900.  to  the 
committee  of  conference. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  previous  question  is 
ordered  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  reject- 
ed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  243.  noes 
102.  not  voting  88.  as  follows: 
CRoU  No.  47] 
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Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews  (NO 

Andrews  (TX) 

Annunzio 

AuCoin 

Badham 

BarUett 

Bateman 

Bates 

BedeU 

BeUenaon 

Bennett 

BevUl 

Blacgi 

BiUrakis 

BlUey 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonlor 

Bouquard 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Brltt 

Bryant 

Burton  (IN) 

(Campbell 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clarke 

Cllnger 

CoaU 

Coelho 
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Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Conable 

Conte 

Couxhlin 

Courier 

Coyne 

Crockett 

Daschle 

Daub 

de  la  Garza 

Derrick 

Dicks 

pinxeU 

Dixon 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA> 

Erdreich 

Erlenbom 

Evans  (lA) 

Fuio 

Fields 

Pish 

PogUetU 

Foley 

FOrd  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

VnocBtX 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Oarcia 

Gephardt 


Gibbons 

OUckman 

Gradison 

Gramm 

GuarinI 

Gunderson 

Hamilton 

Hammersclunidt 

Harrison 

Hatcher 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hightower 

Hiler 

Hillis 

HopUns 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Johnson 

Jones  (OK) 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeler 

Kennelly 

Kogovsek 

Kolter 

LaFUce 

LatU 

Leach 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL> 

Levin 

Levitas 

Upinski 


Long(MD) 

Lott 

Loirery<CA) 

Lowr7(WA) 

Lundine 

Mack 

MacKay 

Martin  (NO 

Matnii 

Masoli 

McCain 

McCandless 

McClockey 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McHugh 

McNulty 

Mica 

Michel 

Mlkiil«kl 

Miller  (CA) 

MiUer  (OH) 

MineU 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

M(x>re 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Nelson 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Oxley 


Ackerman 

Archer 

Barnes 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

Borskl 

Boaoo 

Boucher 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Byron 

Carney 

aay 

Collins 

Crane,  Daniel 

Dellums 

OeWine 

Donnelly 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Early 

Evans (IL) 

Peighan 

Fiedler 

Plorio 

Frank 

Oejdenson 

Gekas 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gray 


Packard 

Paahayan 

Patterson 

Peaae 

Penny 

Pepper 

Petri 

Pickle 

Pritchard 

QuiUen 

Rangel 

Ray 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rodino 

Rogers 

Rostenkowski 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

RUBSO 

Sabo 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Selberling 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Sikorski 

Simon 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

SUttery 

Smith  (PL) 

Smith  (NE) 
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Hall  (IN) 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hertel 

Holt 

Hoyer 

Hunter 

Jones  (TN) 

Kazen 

Kemp 

KUdee 

Kindness 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

Lagomarslno 

Leath 

Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lungren 

Maikey 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Mavroules 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McKeman 

Minish 

MltcheU 

Molinari 

Moorhead 
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Snyder 

Solan 

Spratt 

Staggeta 

Stark 

Stratum 

Sundqulst 

Swift 

Synar 

Talkm 

Taudn 

Taylor 

Thaaiaa(CA) 

Thomas  (OA> 

Torres 

UdaU 

Valentine 

VandergrUf 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Watklns 

Weber 

Wheat 

Whltefaurst 

WhiUey 

Whittaker 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolpe 

WorUey 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylle 

Young  (PL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablockl 

Zachau 


Morrison  (CT) 

Oakar 

Owens 

Panetu 

Parris 

Patman 

Perkins 

Ratchford 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rudd 

Sensenbrenner 

Shumway 

SUJander 

Smith  (NJ) 

Snowe 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Stokes 

Studds 

Stump 

Tauke 

Towns 

Trailer 

Walgren 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Wolf 
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Addabbo 
Akaka 

Anthony 
Applegate 
Aapin 
Barnard 
-'  Berman 
Bonker 
Brooks 
BroyhiU 
Burton  (CA) 
ChappeU 
Conyers 
Cooper 
Corcoran 


Craig 

Crane.  Philip 

D'Araoun 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Davis 

Dickinson 

Dymally 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

FMceU 

Ferraro 

FUppo 


Foraythe 

Fowler 

Franklin 

Gaydos 

Gore 

Green 

Gregg 

Hanee 

Hansen  (DT) 

HarUn 

Hartnett 

Hawkins 

Horton 

Buekaby 

Jeffords 
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Luken 

Mwienee 

MaiTiott 

lieKlniiey 

Minpliy 


MTcn 

N«a 

Nlchois 

NIelMa 

OtUmer 

Paul 

Porter 

Prto6 

PutmU 

lUhmU 

Robinaon 

Roae 

Roth 

Savace 

Schulae 


ShiHter 
Smith  (lA) 
Smith.  Denny 
St  Oermaln 
Stenhotan 
Torrteelll 
Vander  Jact 
Waahlncton 
Weaver 
WUllams  (OH) 
Tatea 
Tatron 
Younc  (AK) 


D  2350 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.    Bennan    for.    with    Mr.    Murphy 
■gainst. 

Mr.    Nichols    for.    with    Mr.    Addabbo 
against. 

Mr.  Rahall  for.  with  Mr.  Levine  of  Califor- 
nia against. 

Mr.    CliappeU    for.    with   Mr.    Torrl<:elll 
against. 

Mr.  Cooper  for.  with  Mr.  Leland  against. 

Mr.  Hance  for,  with  Mr.  Lantos  against. 

Mr.  Flippo  for,  with  Mr.  Porter  against. 

J4r.  Burton  of  California  for,  with  Mr. 
Denny  Smith  against. 

Mr.  Green  for.  with  B«r.  Young  of  Alaslia 
against 

Mr.  Davis  for,  with  Mr.  Piiilip  M.  Crane 
against. 

Mr.  Purseil  for.  with  Mr.   Dannemeyer 
against. 

Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida  for,  with  Mr.  Horton 
against. 

Mr.    Livlngton    for.    with    Mr.    Franklin 
against. 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The   result   of   the   vote    was   an- 
nounced as  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


plemental  compensation  program  will 
be  in  effect  on  April  1.  This  precau- 
tionary measure  is  being  taken  in  as 
much  as  enrollment  of  the  massive 
Social  Security  Act  Amendments  of 
1983  may  well  not  be  completed  in 
time  to  sign  it  into  law  prior  to  April  1. 
This  bill  does  nothing  more  than 
simply  make  sure  that  the  provisions 
relating  to  unemployment  compensa- 
tion are  enacted  in  a  timely  manner. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  bill,  and  I  withdraw  my 
reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.  2369 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  with 
respect  to  weelis  beginning  after  March  31, 
1983,  the  Federal  Supplemental  Compensa- 
tion Act  of  1982  shall  be  applied  as  if  the 
provisions  contained  in  part  A  of  title  V  of 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  H.R.  1900 
were  enacted  into  law  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  ttiis  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 
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FEDERAL  SUPPLEMENTAL  COM- 
PENSATION  PROGRAM  EXTEN- 
SION 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  t>e  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  2369)  to  prevent  the 
temporary  termination  of  the  Federal 
Supplemental  Compensation  Act  of 
1982,  and  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
its  immediate  consideration  in  the 
House. 
The  aerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
EcKABT).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois? 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  take  this  time  to 
ask  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  to  explain  the  content  of 
the  bill. 

B4r.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  certainly  do  yield  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  request  would  simply  allow  the 
House  to  pass  a  provision  to  insure 
that  the  extension  of  the  Federal  sup- 


REMOVAL  OP  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  1824 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
removed  as  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  1824. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oldahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INTRODUCTION    OP    A    BILL    TO 
IMPROVE    WEST    COAST    FISH- 
ERY MANAGEMENT 
(Mr.    ANDERSON    asked   and   was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today.  I  am  introducing  a  bill  that  will 
authorize  the  creation  of  the  South 
Pacific  Fishery  Management  Council. 
The  Intent  of  this  legislation  is  to 
place  California  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  Northwest  States  in  the  man- 
agement of  west  coast  fisheries,  espe- 
cially those  fisheries  seaward  of  the 
California  coast. 

Since  the  Pacific  Fishery  Manage- 
ment Council  (PFMC)  was  established 
by  the  Fishery  Conservation  and  Man- 
agement Act  of  1976  (FCMA).  Califor- 
nia fishermen,  fish  processors,  and 
State  fishery  managers  have  been 
frustrated  in  their  attempts  to  harvest 
and  manage  the  State's  fishery  re- 
sources because  of  the  decisions  and 
maiutgement  plans  Issued  by  the 
PFMC.  California  has  never  had  a  rep- 
resentative voice  in  the  Pacific  Coun- 


cil's decisionmaking  process  in  spite  of 
the  State's  predominate  position  with 
regard  to  the  other  States  on  the  Pa- 
cific Fishery  Council— Washington. 
Oregon,  and  Idaho— in  terms  of  total 
tonnage  and  value  of  landings,  both 
the  nimiber  of  separate  fisheries  and 
the  number  of  State  fishermen,  and 
the  length  of  the  State's  coastline. 
California's  one  billion  dollar  fishing 
Industry  is  and  has  been  unduly  bur- 
dened by  Pacific  Council  management 
decisions  that  are  made  by  a  council  in 
which  California  can  do  no  better 
than  a  four  to  nine  voting  disadvan- 
tage to  the  Northwest  States. 

In  the  last  Congress,  by  voice  vote, 
the  House  of  Representatives  passed 
the  FCMA  reauthorization  that  in- 
cluded a  provision  unanimously  adopt- 
ed by  the  Committee  of  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  which  gave  Cali- 
fornia two  additional  seats  on  the 
PFMC. 

However,  the  Seriate  version  of  the 
FCMA  reauthorization  did  not  address 
California's  problems  with  the  Pacific 
Coxmcil.  In  conference,  in  the  face  of 
adamant  opposition  from  the  North- 
west Senators,  the  conferees  adopted 
the  Senate  version. 

Consequently.  I  am  now  Introducing 
legislation  that  presents  a  lietter  and 
more  equitable  approach  for  all  the 
States  involved  in  an  attempt  to  solve 
this  persistent  problem.  My  biU  estab- 
lishes a  new  fishery  management 
councU,  the  South  Pacific  Fishery 
Management  Council.  This  council 
would  consist  of  seven  meml>ers  repre- 
senting the  States  of  California,  five 
members;  Oregon,  one  member;  and 
the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service, 
the  Southwest  Regional  Director.  The 
council  would  manage  the  fisheries 
seaward  of  the  State  of  California.  Be- 
cause the  management  of  salmon  and 
groundflsh  would  affect  Oregon  fish- 
ermen, Oregon  Is  represented  on  the 
South  Pacific  Council. 

We  believe  that  the  creation  of  a 
separate  South  Pacific  Council  would 
alleviate  the  burdens  that  manage- 
ment by  the  Pacific  Council  has  placed 
on  the  California  fishing  industry 
without  placing  undue  hardships  on 
any  other  geographical  fishing  inter- 
ests—this legislation  will,  be  greatly 
reducing  California's  membership  on 
the  Pacific  Council,  strengthen  the  po- 
sition of  Washington  and  Oregon  on 
the  Pacific  Council.  Furthermore,  our 
legislation  will  have  only  a  minimal 
adverse  consequence  on  Federal  ex- 
penditures—this legislation  wiU  not 
add  a  single  new  paid  council  member. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  FCMA  set  in  place  a  west  coast 
fishery  management  regime  that 
would  exist  imchanged  in  perpetuity. 
In  the  7  years  that  the  FCMA  has 
been  In  existence.  I  have  heard  that 
the  system  was  not  working  and  I  be- 


lieve that  it  is  now  time  to  change  that 
system. 
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JOINT   REFERRAL   OF   MESSAGE 
FROM    THE    PRESIDENT    ENTI- 
TLED "COMPREHENSIVE 
CRIME  CONTROL  ACT  OF  1983" 
TO     COMMITTEE     ON     EDUCA- 
TION  AND  LABOR.  COBCMITTEE 
ON   THE  JUDICIARY.   COMMIT- 
TEE   ON    ENERGY    AND    COM- 
MERCE.   AND    COMMITTEE    ON 
GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS 
Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  message 
from  the  President  of  March  16,  1983, 
transmitting  a  proposal  for  legislation 
entitled    the   "Comprehensive   Crime 
Control  Act  of  1983"  (H.  Doc.  98-32) 
be  jointly  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  as  well  as  to 
the    Committees    on    the    Judiciary, 
Energy  and  Commerce,  and  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersejr? 
There  was  no  objection. 


NO  TRUTH  TO  REPORTS  OF 
ELIMINATION  OF  VETERANS' 
ADMINISTRA-nON 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  clarify  some  misrep- 
resentations and  far  reaching  conclu- 
sions that  I  have  heard  today  that  the 
Reagan  administration  is  considering 
elimination  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  I  would  like  to  read  into  the 
Rkooro  a  statement  made  today  by 
Harry  N.  Walters,  the  Administrator 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration,  that  I 
believe  puts  this  matter  to  rest. 

Mr.  Walters  stated  today: 

A  draft  report  from  a  voluntary  group 
(the  Grace  Commission)  is  no  basis  for  spec- 
ulating that  serious  consideration  would  be 
given  to  eliminating  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tratioiL 

When  the  President  appointed  me  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs,  he  charged  me 
with  being  an  advocate  for  veterans  and  vet- 
erans programs.  He  recognizes  that  VA  ful- 
fills an  irreplaceable  role  in  the  lives  of  mil- 
lions of  veterans  and  their  families. 

The  roles  and  missions  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  have  been  reaffirmed  by 
every  Congress  for  the  past  50  years  and 
there  is  certainly  no  indication  that  the  law 
of  the  land  is  likely  to  be  changed  regarding 
this  nation's  commitment  to  veterans. 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  SWEDEN- 
AMERICAN  AMITY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraslui  (Mr.  Berxuter) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 


Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  this  Member  wishes  to  recognize 
the  issuance  of  a  new  commemorative 
stamp  by  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  hon- 
oring the  200th  anniversary  of  the 
gigning  of  the  Treaty  of  Amity  and 
Commerce  between  His  Majesty  the 
King  of  Sweden  and  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Since  Sweden,  under  the  leadership 
of  King  Gustav  III,  was  certainly 
among  the  first  nations  to  recognize 
our  American  democracy,  this  Member 
decided  some  comments  regarding  the 
event,  and  today's  commemoration, 
were  wpropriate.  In  my  district  in  Ne- 
braska, as  well  as  statewide,  there  are 
many  communities  settled  by  immi- 
grants from  Sweden.  They  settled  in 
large  numbers  throughout  Minnesota. 
Wisconsin,  the  Dakotas.  and  Nebraska. 
In  my  own  State,  community  names 
like  Wausa,  Wakefield,  Waverly 
Swedeburg,  Ceresco,  Stromsburg.  Oak- 
land, Minden.  Gothenburg,  Swede 
Home,  and  Holdrege  immediately 
come  to  mind.  Swedes  were  an  impor- 
tant element  in  the  pioneer  stock  that 
tamed  the  prairies  and  built  the  cities 
and  towns  of  the  Great  Plains.  These 
American  citizens  of  Swedish  ancestry 
are  justly  proud  of  the  long  history  of 
friendship  between  Sweden  and  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Sweden,    of    course,    was    officially 
neutral  during  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, treading  a  fine  line  between  keep- 
ing  the    French,    traditionally    their 
strongest  ally,  happy,  and  not  offend- 
ing England  either.  Frankly,  altruism 
and  lofty  ideals  about  the  colonies' 
struggle  for  independence  did  not  play 
much  of  a  role  in  Sweden's  policy  re- 
garding the  Revolution.  Indeed,  King 
Gustav  III  was  alarmed  about  the  im- 
plications that  the  American  uprising 
had  for  him,  as  his  own  monarchy  was 
established  by  a  coup  d'etat  in  1772. 
Nevertheless,  he  was  shrewd  enough 
to  recognize  that  if  the  upstart  Ameri- 
cans were  to  win  their  freedom  from 
King  George,  there  would  be  signifi- 
cant  economic   advantages   that    his 
nation  would  realize.  Sweden's  exports 
of  timber  and  tar,  for  example,  were 
similar  to  those  that  England  import- 
ed from  its  American  colonies.  If  the 
Americans  became  independent,  their 
refusal  to  ship  those  goods  to  inland 
might  mean  that  the  Swedish  captains 
could  step  in  and  fill  that  trading  gap. 
King    Gustav,    then,    ordered    that 
American  ships  be  allowed  to  call  at 
the  free  port  of  Marstand,  near  (Goth- 
enburg, and  the  groundwork  was  laid 
for  the  treaty  we  are  honoring  200 
years  later. 

In  addition,  the  North  American 
continent,  formerly  closed  by  English 
trade  laws,  would  be  open  to  anyone. 
King  Gustav  in  his  wisdom  capitalized 
on  the  talks  that  had  been  going  on 
for  years  between  the  Americans  and 
the  Swedes.  Consideration  of  an  agree- 
ment about  mutually  beneficial  trad- 


ing and  commerce  arrangements  con- 
ducted for  the  Americans  by  the  patri- 
ot from  Philadelphia.  Benjamin 
Franklin,  led  to  the  talks  that  were  fi- 
nally formalized  between  the  two 
countries  and  signed  soon  after  the 
peace  treaty  was  concluded  in  Paris  in 
1783. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Congress.  Benja- 
min Franklin  noted  that  Sweden  was 
Indeed  the  first  to  offer  friendship  to 
the  newly  independent  Americans. 
And  while  Sweden's  primary  goals,  in 
the  beginning,  were  rather  clearly 
taken  in  astute  economic  self-interest, 
it  was  not  long  before  the  Swedish 
people  noticed  that  there  was  in  fact  a 
place  on  Earth  where  men  could  "be 
free  of  their  chains"  and  "frighten  the 
despots  that  hold  them  in  rein."  as 
recognized  by  the  Swedish  writer 
Major  Lund.  King  Gustav's  reign  was 
ended  by  an  assassination  team  of  aris- 
tocrats in  1792.  but  the  bonds  of 
friendship  forged  by  mutual  aid  and 
respect  held  firm. 

Today,  despite  governmental  tugs 
and  pulls,  the  bonds  developed 
through  the  respect  and  admiration  of 
the  people  of  Sweden  and  the  United 
States  of  America  for  each  other  hold 
fast  through  periods  of  both  disagree- 
ment and  solidarity.  We  now  look  for- 
ward to  a  third  century  of  friendship 
and  cooperation  built  upon  common 
threads  of  heritage  and  our  unwaiver- 
ing  commitment  to  the  democratic 
process. 

D  2400 

Bdr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league and  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska. 

Mr.  DAUB.  I  thank  my  colleague 
and  friend  from  Nebraska  for  yielding, 
and  I  just  want  to  say.  quickly  and 
briefly,  that  indeed  the  gentleman's 
words  are  important.  They  encourage 
me  to  say  that  I  have,  as  well,  in  my 
neighboring  district  to  the  gentle- 
man's, many  constituents  and  resi- 
dents of  Swedish  descent— the  gentle- 
man mentioned  Oaldand— in  towns 
like  Lyons  and  Decatur  and  Craig, 
Nebr.,  which  are  filled  with  Johnsons 
and  Larsens  and  good  friends  of  mine, 
and  I  wish  to  take  just  a  moment  to 
commemorate  our  relationships  be- 
tween countries  and  the  heritage  that 
the  gentleman  and  I  know  is  so  color- 
ful and  so  meaningful  to  the  plains  of 
Nebraska,  and  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  taking  this  moment  to 
remind  the  House  of  this  great  event. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  his  comments.  I  know  how  im- 
portant his  involvement  has  been  in 
the  Swedish  heritage  within  his  own 
congressional  district. 

The  gentleman  having  mentioned 
the  family  name  "Johnson"  reminds 
me  that  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not 
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mention  that  my  wife's  ancestors. 
Johnsons,  came  to  this  country  three 
generations  ago  and  settled  in  the 
Ceresco-Waverly  area,  and  they  con- 
tinued to  be  very  fine  residents  of  the 
Waverly-Ceresco  area. 
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FIVE  BTyTHS  ABOUT  GOLD 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Paul)  is  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  in- 
troduced, and  other  Members  have  co- 
sponsored.  H.R.  875,  which  is  a  com- 
prehensive bill  to  place  the  United 
States  on  a  full  gold  coin  standard 
within  2  years  of  the  date  of  its  pas- 
sage. 

I  believe  such  a  standard  to  be  not 
only  desirable  and  feasible,  but  abso- 
lutely necessary,  if  we  are  to  avoid  the 
very  real  possibility  of  hyperinflation 
in  the  near  future,  followed  by  eco- 
nomic collapse.  But  in  Wasliington 
today  we  have  five  myths  about  the 
gold  standard. 

The  first  myth  is,  "There  isn't 
enough  gold."  The  second  myth  is, 
"Since  the  Soviet  Union  and  South 
Africa  are  the  world's  principal  pro- 
ducers of  gold,  they  could  hold  our 
economic  system  hostage  if  we  were  to 
establish  a  gold  standard."  The  third 
myth  is,  "The  gold  standard  would 
cause  a  depression."  The  fourth  myth 
is,  "The  gold  standard  will  cause  infla- 
Uon."  And  the  fifth  myth  is.  "The 
gold  standard  is  subject  to  undesirable 
speculative  influences." 
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MTTH  WO.  i:  THEM  ISN'T  ENOUGH  GOLD 

I  find  it  amazing  that  economists 
can  make  statements  like  this,  for  it  is 
an  elementary  principle  of  economics 
that  if  one  raises  the  price  of  a  com- 
modity, one  will  always  have  enough 
of  that  commodity.  Simply  put,  there 
will  always  be  enough  gold  so  long  as 
no  one  interferes  with  the  free  market 
mechanism. 

At  $500  an  ounce  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment has  enough  gold  reserves  to 
more  than  cover  all  the  Federal  Re- 
serve notes  outstanding.  If  we  were  to 
establish  a  gold  standard  by  the  proce- 
dure I  have  outlined  in  my  bill.  H.R. 
878,  then  the  world  would  be  fully  in- 
formed of  the  gold  holdings  of  the 
U.S.  Government,  and  the  price  of 
gold  could  ajust  accordingly,  so  that 
when  redemption  of  our  greenbacks— 
our  Federal  Reserve  notes— began,  the 
exchange  ratio  of  greenbacks  for  gold 
would  be  the  market-clearing  price. 
Quite  simply,  the  statement  that  there 
is  not  enough  gold  is  false.  It  is  a  scare 
tactic  used  by  opponents  of  the  gold 
standard. 

This  myth  actually  takes  one  of  the 
virtues  of  gold— its  relative  scarcity— 
and  attonpts  to  make  it  into  an  unde- 
sirable characteristic.  Precisely  be- 
cause there  is  a  relative  scarcity  of 
gold,  as  opposed  to,  say,  paper,  the 


metal  has  historically  been  used  as 
money.  There  is,  in  fact,  enough  gold, 
and  too  much  paper.  That  is  why  we 
are  suffering  from  Inflation. 
mTH  HO.  a:  a  gold  stahdard  would  emablk 

RUSSIA  AH»  SOTTTH  AFRICA  TO  HOLD  US  HOSTAGE 

The  second  myth  that  should  be 
challenged  is  that  the  Soviet  Union 
and  South  Africa  could  hold  us  hos- 
tage were  we  to  establish  the  gold 
standard.  During  the  past  decade,  the 
Soviet  Union  and  South  Africa,  be- 
cause they  have  vast  gold  deposits, 
have  reaped  a  windfall.  This  is  because 
we  are  not  on  any  sort  of  gold  stand- 
ard, and  have  not  been  since  1971.  It  is 
the  present  paper  money  systems  of 
governments  the  world  over  that  have 
created  these  windfalls.  Rather  than 
giving  the  U.S.S.R.  and  South  Africa 
windfalls,  we  should  institute  the  gold 
standard  and  stop  them  from  reaping 
enormous  profits. 

Stebilization  of  our  monetary 
system— and  the  world  monetary 
system,  if  the  world  were  to  emulate 
us— would  remove  auiy  speculative  pre- 
mium on  gold  that  the  Soviet  Union 
and  South  Africa  presently  receive. 
We  would  see  a  stabilization  of  the 
world  price  of  gold  and  an  end  to  infla- 
tion throughout  the  world.  In  such  a 
condition,  the  Soviet  Union  and  South 
Africa  would  no  longer  be  in  a  position 
to  reap  windfall  benefits. 

Were  we  to  institute  a  sound  money 
system— a  gold  coin  standard— the  fear 
and  panic  caused  by  paper  money 
would  be  eliminated.  There  would  be 
no  premium  to  be  reaped  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  South  Africa,  and  they 
would  not  receive  any  windfall  from 
the  sale  of  their  bullion  and  their 
coins.  Nor  would  Russia  and  South 
Africa  be  able  to  hold  us  hostage. 

The  gold  reserves  of  the  United 
States  are  the  largest  in  the  world,  263 
million  oimces.  But  no  matter  what 
their  size,  it  Is  extremely  difficult  to 
see  how  Russia  and  South  Africa, 
either  by  restraining  their  production 
or  by  diunping  gold,  could  seriously 
affect  us  here  in  the  United  States. 

The  next  largest  reserve  is  that  of 
the  International  Monetary  Fund, 
about  103  million  ounces.  The  United 
States  owns  about  one-fifth  of  that 
total.  No  other  nation  or  institution 
holds  an  amount  of  gold  in  reserve 
even  remotely  approaching  that  of  the 
United  States. 

There  is  estimated  to  be  about  3  bU- 
llon  ounces  of  gold  in  the  world,  held 
by  both  official  owners  and  individ- 
uals. The  combined  annual  production 
of  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  South 
Africa,  during  their  best  year, 
amounts  to  less  than  1.5  percent  of 
the  present  world  supply.  It  would 
take  those  two  nations  about  75  years, 
mining  and  refining  as  fast  as  they 
can,  to  double  the  present  world 
supply.  By  contrast,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve tripled  the  Nation's  money 
supply  in  one  decade,  the  1970's. 


Finally,  neither  South  Africa  nor 
the  Soviet  Union  could  afford  to  with- 
hold gold  from  the  world  market  in 
order  to  drive  prices  up.  Such  a  with- 
holding would  have  no  noticeable 
effect  on  prices,  but  it  would  have  a 
devastating  effect  on  the  economies  of 
those  countries. 

MTTH  HO.  S:  GOLD  CAUSES  DEPRESEIOHS 

The  third  myth  is  that  "a  return  to 
the  gold  standard  will  cause  a  depres- 
sion." Now  this  statement  is  a  half- 
truth,  for  if  we  improperly  institute  a 
gold  standard,  then  we  might  in  fact 
have  a  depression.  Following  World 
War  I.  the  Government  of  Great  Brit- 
ain returned  to  a  gold  standard,  but  in 
a  deflationary  fashion.  Britain  rees- 
tablished the  link  that  existed  be- 
tween the  pound  and  gold  prior  to 
World  War  I,  not  taking  into  account 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  paper 
pounds  that  had  occurred  during  the 
war  when  Great  Britain  was  off  the 
gold  standard.  The  result  was  a  short 
depression,  because  the  political  ex- 
perts completely  ignored  the  damage 
that  had  been  done  by  their  policies 
during  the  war. 

Were  we  to  establish  a  gold  stand- 
ard, we  would  pursue  a  course  that 
would  not  result  in  deflation  and 
would  not  cause  a  depression.  We 
would  redeem  for  a  period  of  1  year 
the  greenbacks  we  have  printed,  and 
then  cease  redemption,  allowing  the 
gold  coins  we  have  put  into  circulation 
to  function  as  our  money  of  account. 
Bank  notes  would  replace  Federal  Re- 
serve notes  as  paper  money,  and  those 
notes  would  be  redeemable  in  gold. 
Further,  one  can  sue  a  bank,  and  its 
officers  can  lie  prosecuted  for  fraud,  if 
such  notes  were  not  redeemed  as 
promised.  One  cannot  do  that  to  the 
Federal  Reserve,  unfortunately. 

If  we  proceed  to  a  gold  standard  in 
an  orderly  fashion,  such  as  I  have  pro- 
posed in  my  bill  H.R.  878.  then  there 
will  be  no  depression.  A  gold  standard 
caimot  be  achieved  if  we  do  not  end 
our  budget  deficits  as  well.  The  stand- 
ard must  be  accompanied  by  tax  cuts, 
an  end  to  the  printing  of  paper  money, 
and  a  significant  reduction  of  Federal 
regulations  if  we  expect  a  restoration 
of  a  sound  economy. 

Unless  we  are  committed  to  all  these 
things,  even  the  establishment  of  a 
gold  coin  standard  cannot  stop  our  de- 
scent into  economic  chaos.  We  must 
cut  the  Federal  Government  down  to 
constitutional  size,  suid  the  establish- 
ment of  a  gold  coin  standard  is  part  of 
that  process.  The  Constitution  explic- 
itly forbids  any  State  government 
from  maldng  anything  except  gold  or 
silver  coin  a  legal  tender  in  payment 
of  debt.  The  Federal  Govenmient  has 
no  authority  to  make  anyttiing  legal 
tender. 

MTTH  HO.  4:  GOLD  CAUSES  DfllATIOH 

The  fourth  myth  about  the  gold 
standard  is  that:  "It  will  cause  infla- 


tion." Opponents  of  the  gold  standard 
point  out  that  the  world  supply  of 
gold  increases  by  about  2  or  3  percent 
per  year  on  the  average,  and  such  an 
increase  in  supply  would  result  in  in- 
flation in  any  country  that  adopts  a 
gold  standard. 

I  do  not  wish  to  challenge  the  propo- 
sition that  the  world  gold  supply  in- 
creases by  2  or  3  percent  per  year.  For 
the  sake  of  argument,  I  will  accept 
that  as  given.  The  result  of  such  an  in- 
crease is  that  prices  might  stay  stable 
rather  than  gently  falling.  It  is  useful 
in  this  regard  to  point  out  the  behav- 
ior of  prices  during  our  history.  For 
most  of  the  19th  century  we  had  an 
imperfect  gold  coin  standard.  In  the  70 
years  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  in  1913  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  in  this  country 
increased  by  10  percent,  and  in  the  70 
years  subsequent  to  1913  the  CP.I.  in- 
creased 640  percent.  This  growth  has 
accelerated  since  1971  when  President 
Nixon  cut  our  last  link  to  gold  by  clos- 
ing the  gold  window. 

In  1833  the  index  of  wholesale  com- 
modity prices  in  the  United  States  was 
75.3.  In  1933,  Just  prior  to  our  going 
off  the  gold  standard,  the  index  of 
wholesale  commodity  prices  in  the 
United  States  was  76.2:  A  change  in 
100  years  of  nine-tenths  of  1  percent. 
Today,  the  index  is  702.2.  For  100 
years  on  the  gold  standard  wholesale 
prices  rose  only  nine-tenths  of  1  per- 
cent. In  the  last  50  years  of  paper 
money  they  have  gone  up  626  percent. 

The  index  of  wholesale  commodity 
prices  emphasizes  the  stability  of 
these  prices  during  the  entire  19th 
century.  This  stability  was  first  dis- 
turbed during  the  Civil  War— the  Lin- 
coln greenback  period— then  in  World 
War  I,  once  again  in  World  War  II, 
and  with  the  inflation  that  has  persist- 
ed since  that  war. 

Rather  than  causing  inflation,  the 
gold  standard  has  historically  been  a 
bulwark  against  inflation.  It  is  politi- 
cally manipulated  money  such  as  we 
have  had  since  1934,  and  especially 
since  1971.  that  causes  our  inflation. 

People  today  have  come  to  expect 
that  prices  will  continue  to  rise,  and 
we  can  see  the  begiimings  of  a  hyper- 
inflationary  psychology  setting  in.  If 
we  are  to  avoid  the  horrendous  conse- 
quences of  such  a  psychology,  we  must 
take  dramatic  action  and  give  our 
country  an  historically  proven  system, 
a  full  gold  coin  standard. 

MTTH  MO.  S:  GOLD  WOULD  BE  SPECULATIVE 

The  last  myth  about  the  gold  coin 
standard  that  I  would  like  to  address  is 
the  notion  that  such  a  standard  would 
be  subject  to  undesirable  speculative 
influences. 

This  assertion  was  recently  made  in 
a  letter  sent  by  the  Federal  Reserve  to 
Senator  William  Prozmiius,  a  member 
of  the  Senate  Banking  Committee. 
The  letter  argued  that  because  gold  is 
a  commodity  used  in  Jewelry  and  in  in- 
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dustry,  it  is  subject  to  speculative  in- 
fluences that  are  undesirable  in  set- 
ting up  a  stable  monetary  system. 

I  find  such  an  argument  amazing, 
for  it  is  precisely  because  gold  is  a 
commodity  not  subject  to  the  manipu- 
lation of  a  bureaucracy  in  Washington 
or  London  that  gold  is  desirable  as 
money.  If  one  wishes  to  speak  of  unde- 
sirable speculative  influences,  one 
need  only  look  at  the  speculation  that 
occurs  daily  in  the  U.S.  dollar. 

Some  people  have  asserted  that  the 
fluctuations  in  the  price  of  gold  are 
due  to  its  speculative  nature.  But 
these  fluctuations  need  not  be  due  to 
the  changing  value  of  the  gold  at  all. 
In  any  exchange,  there  are  two  factors 
present:  in  this  case,  paper  dollars  and 
gold  ounces.  It  is  the  value  and  antici- 
pated value  of  the  paper  dollars  that 
affects  the  price  of  gold.  Paper,  not 
gold,  fluctuates  in  value.  In  his  book. 
"The  Golden  Constant,"  Prof.  Roy 
Jastram  of  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia dociunents  the  constancy  of  gold's 
value  over  three  centuries. 

A  gold  standard  would  eliminate  all 
speculation  alx>ut  the  political  motiva- 
tions of  the  monetary  authorities  in 
governing  the  supply  of  money.  The 
great  virtue  of  the  gold  standard  is 
that  it  removes  discretionary  power 
over  the  money  supply  from  govern- 
ment, thus  ending  the  most  fertile 
source  of  speculation.  A  gold  standard 
puts  the  power  of  the  monetary 
system  into  the  hands  of  the  people 
and  takes  it  away  from  the  politicians 
and  bankers,  thus  removing  a  poten- 
tial vehicle  for  establishing  a  tyranny. 
Gold  cannot  be  mined  as  cheaply  as 
Federal  Reserve  notes  can  be  printed. 
Nor  can  its  supply  be  manipulated  on 
a  daily  basis.  There  is  a  great  disper- 
sion of  i>ower  in  a  gold  standard 
system.  That  is  the  strength  of  the 
system,  for  it  allows  the  people  to 
check  any  monetary  excesses  of  their 
governors  and  does  not  allow  the  gov- 
ernors to  exploit  the  people  by  debas- 
ing the  money. 

The  letter  from  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  to  Senator  Proxmire  closed 
with  a  call  for  more  faith  in  the  Feder- 
al Reserve  System  and  its  good  inten- 
tions. For  nearly  70  years  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  been  exercising  such 
faith  and  they  have  suffered  the  worst 
depressions,  inflations,  recessions,  un- 
employment rates,  and  interest  rates 
in  our  history.  Let  us  hear  no  more  of 
faith  in  men,  but  bind  government 
with  the  chains  of  an  honest  monetary 
system— the  full  gold  coin  standard. 

In  the  Coinage  Act  of  1792,  the 
Founders  provided  the  death  penalty 
for  any  Government  employee  who  de- 
based the  money.  One  wonders  how 
many  members  of  the  Federal  Open 
Market  Committee  would  survive  the 
month  were  such  a  penalty  exacted 
today. 


OOLO:  THE  MBASURIHO  ROD 

In  his  "Tract  of  Monetary  Reform" 
published  in  1923,  the  father  of  the 
age  of  inflation,  John  Maynard 
Keynes,  wrote:  "The  individualistic 
capitalism  of  today  *  *  *  presumes  a 
stable  measuring  rod  of  value.  It 
cannot  be  efficient— perhaps  cannot 
survive— without  one." 

Lord  Keynes  was  correct.  Unless  we 
have  a  stable  measuring  rod  of  value,  a 
gold  coin  standard,  capitalism  and 
freedom  cannot  survive.  If  we  are  not 
vigUant.  our  society  will  evolve  into 
the  sort  of  fascism  that  resulted  from 
the  great  German  inflation  following 
World  War  I. 

The  choice  before  us  is  simple:  Shall 
we  have  gold  and  political  freedom  or 
shall  we  have  paper  and  politieal  tyr- 
anny?* 


THE  LATE  DR.  BARNEY  CLARK 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  (Mr.  Chah- 
DLER)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CHANDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  deep  regret  and  great  respect  for 
one  of  my  constituents  who  has  de- 
parted this  world  that  I  come  before 
you  today.  Dr.  Barney  Clark  was  a 
resident  of  Washington  State's  Eighth 
Congressional  District.  He  was  a  golf 
enthusiast  and  was  for  20  years  a 
member  of  the  Rainier  Golf  and  Coun- 
try Club.  He  served  as  president  there 
in  1978  and  1979.  He  was  active  in  the 
Mormon  Church  and  lived  and  worked 
in  the  southern  Seattle  suburlx.  Dr. 
Clark  was  struck  with  a  degenerative 
heart  disease,  cardiomyopathy,  and 
became  the  first  human  recipient  of  a 
permanent  artificial  heart.  His  cour- 
age and  positive  outlook  in  volunteer- 
ing for  the  role  which  allowed  this 
phenomenal  technology  to  be  ana- 
lyzed, has  established  tiim  as  a  pio- 
neer. In  recent  months.  Dr.  Claiic 
became  more  than  a  dentist,  husband, 
father,  neighbor,  or  constituent,  he 
was  an  inspiration  to  us  all. 

No  one  wants  to  die.  But,  when  faced 
with  serious,  ongoing  medical  prob- 
lems, the  will  to  live  frequently  dims 
yet,  each  operation  seemed  to  make 
Dr.  Barney  Clark  more  determined  to 
live,  seemed  to  make  his  will  to  live 
grow  stronger.  Dr.  Clark  demonstrated 
tremendous  bravery  and  tenacity  in 
his  fight  for  survival  in  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  medical  achieve- 
ments of  our  time. 

Those  of  us  who  have  prayed  in 
recent  months  for  his  survival,  who 
have  read  about  him  in  the  newspa- 
pers and  seen  him  on  the  news,  need 
not  feel  that  our  prayers  have  gone 
unanswered.  In  his  passing,  he  has 
demonstrated  a  level  of  courage  in  the 
face  of  continuous  and  prolonged  ad- 
versity that  serves  as  an  inspiration  to 
people  all  over  the  world.  It  is  for  this 
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retaon  that  Dr.  Clark  wiU  long  be  re- 
membered. 

I  have  coBponaored  the  resolution  In- 
troduced by  my  colleague.  Congress- 
man Frahk  OuAann,  nominating  Dr. 
Clark  for  the  Presidential  Medal  of 
Freedom.  There  is  one  last  thing  that 
we  as  Members  of  Congress  can  do  for 
Dr.  Barney  Clark.  That  ia  to  pass  the 
resolution,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
cosponsor  the  resolution  in  memory  of 
Dr.  Claik  as  we  seed  our  sympathy 
and  reject  to  Mrs.  Una-Loy  Clark  and 
their  children. 
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TOUNO  RELEASES  FBI  REPORT 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Touhg)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  want  to  compliment  the  sincerity 
of  the  vast  majority  of  Americans  who 
are  actively  Involved  in  the  peace 
movement.  They  hope,  as  I  do.  that 
someday  the  threat  of  nuclear  war  will 
be  eliminated  and  people  throughout 
the  world  can  live  together  in  harmo- 
ny and  peace. 

The  American  people,  however,  need 
to  know  that  while  we  genuinely  seek 
to  preserve  the  peace,  the  Soviet 
Union  is  attempting  to  take  advantage 
of  this  call  for  peace  by  the  American 
people  to  reduce  America's  credibility 
in  the  world.  Through  its  Intricate 
propaganda  network,  the  Soviets  are 
trying  to  convince  the  world  that  the 
United  States  supports  the  nuclear 
arms  race  and  is  thwarting  attempts  to 
negotiate  a  nuclear  arms  freeze.  The 
success  of  this  propaganda  campaign  is 
most  evident  in  Europe.  Even  though 
Soviet  intermediate-range  nuclear  mis- 
siles are  poised  within  striking  dis- 
tance of  Western  Europe,  without  any 
comparable  deployment  by  U.S.  or 
NATO  forces,  protestors  in  those 
countries  continue  to  portray  the 
United  States,  rather  than  the  Soviet 
Union,  as  the  great  threat  to  world 
peace. 

The  same  Soviet  active  measures  op- 
erations that  have  contributed  to  this 
propaganda  effort  in  Europe  are  also 
being  used  here  in  our  own  Nation. 
The  Intelligence  Division  of  the  Feder- 
al Bureau  of  Investigation  has  pre- 
pared a  report  entitled  "Soviet  Active 
Measures  Relating  to  the  U.S.  Peace 
Movement."  which  outlines  this  Soviet 
effort  and  attests  to  its  success  in  the 
United  SUtes. 

The  portions  of  that  report  which  I 
am  releasing  today  have  been  declassi- 
fied by  the  FBI  at  my  request  so  we 
can  share  with  the  American  people 
the  extensive  Soviet  propaganda  effort 
being  undertaken  within  our  own  bor- 
ders. 

As  the  FBI  report  states: 

During  the  put  3  years,  the  Soviet  Union 
bai  tncreawd  ita  efforts  in  the  United 
States  to  exploit  popular  cauaes  such  u 


peace  and  dlaarmament  The  Soviets  have 
initiated  an  active  measures  rampalgn  de- 
signed to  penetrate.  Influence  and  moblUae 
the  VS.  peace  movement  and  to  discredit 
American  defense  and  arms  control  and  dis- 
armament policies. 

The  FBI  acknowledges  that  the  So- 
viets do  not  intend  to  control  totally 
the  American  peace  and  freeze  move- 
ments. Instead,  the  Soviet  goal  is  to 
focus    the     movement     against    the 
United  States  and  our  defense  policies 
Instead  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
world  powers  which  also  possess  nucle- 
ar weapons. 
The  FBI  report  says: 
The  Soviet  peace  campaign,  for  instance. 
Is  designed  to  focus  public  attention  on  new 
American  nuclear  weapons  systems  and  to 
help  create  the  impression  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  more  Interested  than  the  United 
States  In  serious  arms  control  and  disarma- 
ment negotiations.  This  campaign  does  not 
require  direct  Soviet  control  or  manipula- 
tion to  be  effective.  The  Soviets  believe  they 
can    achieve    these    objectives    through    a 
planned  series  of  arms  control  and  disarma- 
ment proposals  that  play  on  the  sentiments 
of  the  Western  peace  movements  In  concert 
with  the  systematic  use  of  the  Soviet  world- 
wide propaganda  apparatus,   international 
fronts  and  local  Commimlst  parties,  and 
trusted  contacts  and  agents. 

The  FBI.  both  in  the  classified  and 
unclassified  portions  of  the  report, 
provides  examples  of  the  success  of 
the  Soviets  in  influencing  the  U.S. 
peace  and  freeze  movements. 

Two  Soviet  organizations— the  KGB 
and  the  International  Department  of 
the  Central  Committee  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  Soviet  Union— are  the  prin- 
cipal forces  controlling  the  Soviet 
peace  offensive  In  the  United  States. 

In  a  report  presented  to  the  House 
Permanent  Select  Committee  on  Intel- 
ligence last  year,  together  with  the 
testimony  of  Edwsu-d  G'Malley,  Assist- 
ant Director  of  the  FBI  Intelligence 
Division,  the  FBI  specified  the  objec- 
tives of  the  Soviet  KGB  in  the  United 
States.  According  to  the  FBI— 

A  primary  focus  of  the  KOB  has  been 
arms  control  and  disarmament  matters  and 
the  American  peace  movement.  KGB  offi- 
cers have  recently  Instructed  their  contacts 
to  devote  serious  attention  to  the  antiwar 
movement  in  the  United  States,  expeclally 
with  respect  to  coalitions  forming  among 
the  various  factions  within  the  movement. 
The  KOB  is  particularly  interested  in  infor- 
mation concerning  the  peace  movement's 
slogans,  political  platfonns.  plans  for  con- 
ferences or  demonstrations,  and  relations 
with  European  antiwar  groups.  In  addition, 
KOB  officers  have  recently  asked  their  con- 
tacts In  the  peace  movement  to  report  on 
meetings,  participate  in  the  planning  of 
demonstrations,  and  distribute  leaflets  and 
other  publications.  Some  KOB  officers  are 
also  directly  involved  In  efforts  to  Influence 
the  U.S.  peace  movement. 

In  coordination  with  the  KGB's 
covert  active  meastires  to  penetrate 
and  influence  the  peace  and  freeze 
movements,  the  International  Depart- 
ment of  the  Central  Committee  directs 
the  activities  of  the  Communist  Party 


U.SJL  and  its  front  organications  in- 
volved in  the  U.S.  peace  movement. 
The  FBI  report  on  active  measures 

says  that—  

In  the  Soviet  peace  offensive,  the  CP8U 
International  Department  orcheatrates  the 
activities  of  Soviet-controlled  international 
front  organizations  and  their  VA  affiliates; 
and  the  National  CouncU  of  American- 
Soviet  Friendship. 
More  importantly,  the  report  says: 
The  CPSU  International  Department 
transmits  directives  to  these  organizations 
and  arranges  for  Soviet  funding  of  their  ac- 
tivities and  projects. 

Soviet  funding  for  the  Communist 
Party  U.S.A.  and  its  front  organiza- 
tions is  transmitted  through  KGB 
channels,  according  to  FBI  testimony 
in  July  before  the  House  Intelligence 
Committee. 

To  better  understand  the  methods 
employed  by  the  Soviets  in  their  active 
measures  campaign,  it  is  important  to 
be  familiar  with  the  organizations 
they  utilize  in  this  effort. 

The  FBI  and  CIA  agree  that  the 
largest  and  most  significant  of  the 
international  Soviet  front  organiza- 
tions is  the  World  Peace  Council.  The 
FBI  in  its  report  says: 

At  Soviet  direction,  the  World  Peace 
CouncU  has  placed  the  highest  priority  on 
the  peace  movement  and  a  campaign  to 
oppose  Intermediate-range  nuclear  force  de- 
ployments in  Europe. 

The  FBI  report  indicates  that  a 
major  objective  of  the  council  was  to 
exploit  the  second  special  session  on 
disarmament  at  the  United  Nations 
and  the  coinciding  June  12  demonstra- 
tion in  New  York  City  as  a  means  of 
opposing  American  defense  policies. 
The  planning  and  organization  of  this 
demonstration  last  year  is  a  prime  ex- 
ample of  a  variety  of  Soviet  active 
measures  at  work,  and  I  will  discuss 
this  particular  event  later  in  my  re- 
mar  its. 

World  Peace  Council  activities  in  the 
United  States  have  been  coordinated 
and  carried  out  in  the  past  by  the 
Soviet-financed  Communist  Party 
U.S.A.  During  1979,  however.  CPUSA 
established  a  chapter  of  the  World 
Peace  Council  known  as  the  UJS. 
Peace  Council.  Key  leadership  posi- 
tions in  the  U.S.  Peace  Council  were 
given    to    Communist    Party    U.S.A. 

members.  

As  a  result,  the  FBI  reports— 
With  the  establishment  of  the  USPC. 
WPC-related  activities  in  the  United  SUtes 
increased  noticeably.  Utilizing  various  sym- 
posia, conferences,  demonstrations  and  pub- 
lications, the  USPC  persistently  lobbied  for 
the  halt  of  American  nuclear  weapons  pro- 
duction and  deployment,  particularly  the 
"neutron  bomb"  and  Intermediate-range  nu- 
clear forces  in  Western  Europe. 

The  FBI  report  Is  quite  candid  about 
the  direct  relationship  between  the 
Commtmist  Party  U.SA.  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  According  to  the 
report— 


The  CPUSA  Is  one  of  the  most  loyal.  pro- 
Soviet  commimlst  parties  in  the  world  and 
Ite  leadership  aoeepto  Soviet  directives  and 
fundlnc  on  a  regular  baslB.  During  the  past 
few  years,  the  CPSU  Intematloaal  Depart- 
ment has  Instructed  the  CPD8A  to  place 
high  priority  on  the  issues  of  arms  control 
and  disarmament  and  the  peace  movement. 

An  important  propaganda  arm  of 
the  Soviets  In  the  United  States  is  the 
National  Council  of  American-Soviet 
Friendship,  which  the  FBI  reports, 
regularly  arranges  meetings,  press 
conferences,  radio  and  television  inter- 
views, and  lecture  or  speaking  engage- 
ments for  Soviet  officials  assigned  to 
the  United  States  as  well  as  Soviet  del- 
egations vlaiUng  the  United  States. 

A  similar  group  called  the  Commit- 
tee for  U.S.-UJS.S.R.  Citizens'  Dia- 
logue was  formed  in  1979  in  the 
United  States.  This  group  hosted  a  28- 
member  Soviet  delegation  that  visited 
our  country  in  October  1981.  The  com- 
mittee organized  a  variety  of  public 
appearances  for  the  group  in  several 
major  cities  and  provided  an  opportu- 
nity for  the  delegation  to  promote 
Soviet  views  on  arms  control  and  disar- 
mament issues  and  encouraged  the 
American  people  to  support  the  peace 
movement. 

The  FBI  reports  that  the  Soviet  del- 
egation's visit  to  the  United  States  was 
among  the  first  in  a  series  of  Soviet 
measures  relating  to  the  U.S.  peace 
movement. 

Just  prior  to  the  delegation  visit,  the 
National  Council  of  American-Soviet 
Friendship,  which  I  mentioned  earlier, 
held  its  third  national  convention  in 
Madison,  Wis.  The  FBI  reports  that 
the  September  1981  convention  "was 
primarily  a  call  for  a  campaign  of 
peace  action  to  focus  the  entire  blame 
for  arms  escalation  and  the  cold  war 
climate  on  the  U.S.  Government." 

As  an  indication  of  direct  Soviet  par- 
ticipation in  the  convention.  The  FBI 
reports  that  two  Soviet  officials  ad- 
dressed the  convention  and  actively 
participated  in  workshop  discussion 
sessions.  The  two  Soviet  officials  were 
Vadim  Gorin.  Deputy  Secretary  Gen- 
eral in  charge  of  the  U.S.S.R.-U.SJI. 
Friendship  Society  in  Moscow,  and 
Vladimir  Zolotukhin,  who  was  as- 
signed to  the  Soviet  Embassy  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Two  months  later,  the  U.S.  Peace 
Coimcil  held  its  Second  National  Con- 
ference in  New  York  City,  with  the 
theme  being  "In  the  Common  Inter- 
est—Strategies for  Peace."  The  FBI  re- 
ports convention  workshops  focused 
on  how  to  organize  and  unify  the 
masses  around  the  peace  issue. 

FVom  the  1979  organization  of  the 
U.S.  Peace  Council  thorugh  the  vari- 
ous visiting  Soviet  delegations  and 
front  organization  conferences,  the 
Soviets  were  preparing  their  propa- 
ganda network  to  influence  the  build- 
ing U.S.  peace  and  nuclear  freeze 
movements.  The  FBI  reports  that  a 
principal  target  of  Soviet  active  meas- 
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urea  In  1983  was  the  June  12  demon- 
stration in  New  Yoi*  City,  which  I  re- 
fered  to  earlier.  Soviet  involvement  in 
the  organization  of  this  demonstration 
provides  a  tremendous  case  study  of 
Soviet  active  measures  at  work.  As  the 
FBI  states  in  its  report- 
Nearly  every  Instrument  of  Soviet  active 
measures  was  directed  towards  Infiltrating 
and  Influencing  the  June  12  Committee,  the 
organization  ttiat  was  formed  to  plan  and 
coordinate  the  demonstration. 

Many  of  the  Soviet  controlled 
groups  I  mentioned  before,  such  as  the 
U.S.  Peace  Council.  Communist  Party 
U.S.A..  and  the  National  Coimcil  of 
American-Soviet  Friendship.  were 
among  the  sponsors  of  the  Jime  12 
demonstration.  The  FBI  reports  that 
these  organizations  were  actively  in- 
volved at  the  National.  State,  and  local 
levels  in  enlisting  support  for  and  par- 
ticipation in  the  demonstation. 

The  FBI  is  very  careful  in  its  report 
to  acknowledge  that  the  Soviets  did 
not  totally  dominate  the  demonstra- 
tion. Instead,  they  worked  behind  the 
scenes  through  their  elaborately  orga- 
nized active  measures  operations  to 
shift  the  focus  of  the  demonstration. 

The  FBI  report  included  this  ex- 
tremely Important  section: 

Soviet-controlled  organizations  participat- 
ed at  the  highest  levels  of  the  June  12  com- 
mittee and  exerted  pressure  to  influence  the 
June  12  committee  to  focus  on  U.S.  nuclear 
weapons  policies  as  opposed  to  Soviet  poli- 
cies. Of  course,  the  Soviets  also  exploited 
this  large  demonstration  in  its  worldwide 
propaganda  campaign  against  new  Ameri- 
can weapons  systems. 

The  FBI  detaUed  in  its  report  how 
the  Soviets  successfully  shifted  the 
focus  of  the  demonstration.  During 
the  June  12  committee  meetings,  the 
FBI  reports  that  U.S.  Peace  Council 
and  Commimlst  Party  U.S.A.  repre- 
sentatives to  the  committee  cam- 
paigned to  direct  the  focus  exclusively 
against  U.S.  nuclear  weapons  systems 
and  away  from  Soviet  weapons  sys- 
tems. This  effort  to  shift  the  focus  of 
the  rally  caused  some  internal  discon- 
tent among  committee  members,  but 
the  FBI  reports  that  the  Soviet  con- 
trolled groups  succeeded  in  influenc- 
ing the  committee  to  focus  the  demon- 
stration primarily  on  U.S.  responsibil- 
ity for  the  arms  race.  This  theme  was 
reflected  in  the  official  call  of  the 
committee  which  claimed: 

The  demonstration  addresses  all  govern- 
ments which  have  developed  nuclear  arms 
and  which  compete  In  the  International 
arms  race,  but  its  primary  focus  is  on  the 
U.S.  Government.  Possessing  more  nuclear 
bombs  than  all  other  countries  combined 
and  leading  the  technological,  first-strike 
weapons  race,  the  UJ5.  Government  Is  the 
least  willing  to  stop  Its  nuclear  Insanity. 

The  official  call  of  the  June  12  com- 
mittee is  evidence  of  the  success  of  the 
Soviet  active  measure  campaign  in  this 
instance.  The  Communists  were  also 
successful  in  lending  an  organizational 
hand  to  the  demonstration.  A  UJS. 


Peace  Council  open  letter  boasted  that 
Communists  "also  bring  to  the  move- 
ments in  which  they  woric  a  sometime* 
missing  sense  of  organization,  direc- 
tion, and  ideological  cohesiveneas." 
The  success  of  the  Soviet  active  meas- 
ures campaign  in  turning  the  thane  of 
the  largest  peace  and  freeze  donon- 
stration  in  recent  years  into  an  anti- 
U.S.  nuclear  weapons  demonstration 
confirms  the  boast. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  my  purpose  in 
releasing  this  report  to  discredit  the 
efforts  of  the  thousands  of  Americans 
who  have  made  their  dream  for  peace 
known.  I  share  this  hope  and  pray 
that  it  someday  will  c«ne  true.  The 
American  people,  however,  have  a 
right  to  know  how  the  Soviets  utilize 
this  very  legitimate  desire  to  their 
benefit  as  a  weapon  in  their  active 
measures  campaign  against  the  United 
States. 

Last  July  at  my  request,  the  Intelli- 
gence Committee  held  2  days  of  hear- 
ings to  take  testimony  from  the  CIA, 
FBI,  and  Stanislav  Levchenko.  a 
former  high-ranidng  KGB  officer  who 
defected  to  the  United  States.  He  was 
the  first  Soviet  active  measures  officer 
to  make  himself  available  to  our  intel- 
ligence organizations. 

Ehiring  his  testimony,  Mr.  Lev- 
chenko provided  detailed  accounts  of 
Soviet  active  measures  operations  he 
was  directly  involved  in  while  sta- 
tioned in  Japan.  Although  he  was  not 
directly  involved  with  active  measures 
operations  in  our  country,  we  learned 
from  the  CIA  and  the  FBI  that  Soviet 
influence  operations  such  as  his  in 
Japan  are  similar  to  those  employed 
by  the  Soviet  Union  throughout  the 
world,  including  the  United  States. 
The  FBI  report  I  am  releasing  today 
supplements  the  FBI  testimony  during 
these  hearings. 

This  report,  which  I  wiU  submit  for 
the  Racoao  in  its  entirety,  is  a  declas- 
sified version  of  a  much  lengthier 
report.  I  have  requested  that  the  FBI 
declassify  and  release  even  more  of 
the  report  on  "Soviet  Active  Measures 
Relating  to  the  U.S.  Peace  Move- 
ment," so  the  American  people  can 
have  a  better  understanding  of  the 
tactics  to  which  the  Soviets  will  resort 
to  achieve  their  goal  of  world  domina- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  leader- 
ship of  this  House  and  our  colleagues, 
I  have  the  privilege  of  serving  on  the 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  and 
the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
National  Defense. 

From  that  standpoint  I  can  tell 
those  who  are  concerned  that  the 
United  States  is  no  threat  to  the  free- 
dom of  the  world.  The  United  States  is 
not  now  and  never  has  been  a  threat 
to  the  freedom  of  any  other  nation. 

We  have  no  plans  to  control  other 
nations  like  the  Soviet  Union  does  in 
Hungary.  Poland.  Czechoslovakia,  and 
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so  many  others.  We  have  no  plans  to 
use  our  military  to  establish  satellites 
like  the  Soviet  Union  has  In  Cuba  or 
Vietnam.  We  do  not  plan  to  invade 
any  other  nations  with  our  military 
like  the  Soviets  have  done  in  Afghani- 
stan. 

What  we  want  to  do.  ISi.  Speaker,  is 
to  make  sure  that  those  things  do  not 
happen  to  us.  We  want  to  make  sure 
that  we  have  the  ability  to  protect  the 
United  States  and  the  American 
people  and  our  national  interests, 
whatever  they  might  be. 

An  informed  America  is  an  essential 
Ingredient  in  that  effort.  It  is  in  that 
spirit  that  I  make  this  presentation 
today  and  release  the  unclassified  ver- 
sion of  the  FBI's  report  entitled 
"Soviet  Active  Measures  Relating  to 
the  U.S.  Peace  Movement": 
FBI    IimixiGKKCK    DivisioH    Report    ok 

Soviet  Active  Measures  Rblatiiig  to  the 

U.S.  Peace  Movemewt,  March  1983 

Soviet  leaders  have  publicly  backed  the 
peace  and  nuclear  freeze  movements,  seeing 
an  opportunity  to  encourage  opposition  in 
the  West  to  current  VS.  arms  control  and 
defense  policies.  Through  official  communi- 
ques, propaganda,  and  active  measures  oper- 
ations, the  Soviets  have  maneuvered  to 
align  themselves  with  popular  sentiments  of 
the  peace  movements  in  the  United  States 
and  Western  Europe,  with  the  prospect  that 
Western  public  opinion  might  dissuade 
Western  Governments  from  deploying  the 
new  weapons  systems.  (U) 

During  the  past  two  years,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  Increased  its  efforts  in  the  United 
States  to  exploit  popular  causes  such  as 
peace  and  disarmament.  The  Soviets  have 
initiated  an  active  measures  campaign  de- 
signed to  penetrate,  influence,  and  mobilize 
the  U.S.  peace  movement  and  to  discredit 
American  defense  and  arms  control  and  dis- 
armament policies.  (U) 

The  Soviet  organizations  principally  in- 
volved in  the  Soviet  peace  offensive  in  the 
United  States  are  the  KGB  and  the  Interna- 
tional Department  of  the  Central  Commit- 
tee, Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union 
(CPSU).  The  principal  objectives  of  the 
KGB  are  to  collect  information  on  the  U.S. 
peace  movement  and  to  recruit  sources  to 
penetrate  and  influence  the  movement.  (U) 

The  CPSU  International  Department  di- 
rects the  activities  of  the  principal  instru- 
ments of  the  Soviet  campaign  to  penetrate 
and  influence  the  U.S.  peace  movement: 
Soviet-controlled  international  front  organi- 
zations and  their  U.S.  affiliates;  the  Com- 
munist Party,  U.S~A.  and  its  front  organiza- 
tions, and  the  National  Council  of  Ameri- 
can-Soviet Friendship.  The  Soviets  also  use 
representatives  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  USSR  Academy  of  Science,  Soviet 
media  establishments,  and  other  party  and 
government  agencies  in  active  measures  op- 
erations. (U) 

This  report  examines  Soviet  active  meas- 
ures relating  to  the  VS.  peace  movement. 
Section  I  identifies  the  Soviet  organizations 
and  front  groups  that  are  Involved  In  the 
Soviet  peace  campaign.  Section  II  docu- 
ments specific  Soviet  active  measures  and 
focuses,  in  particular,  on  the  Soviet  effort  to 
influence  the  June  12.  1982,  demonstration 
for  peace  and  disarmament  in  New  York. 
The  final  section  of  this  report  presents  an 
assessment  of  Soviet  active  measures  relat- 
ing to  the  UA  peace  movement.  (U) 


I.  VKKiwnaam  or  tbk  sovbt  pucs 
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CPSU  International  Department 
In  the  Soviet  peace  offensive,  the  CPSU 
International  Department  orchestrates  the 
activities  of  Soviet-controlled  international 
front  organizations  and  their  U.S.  affiliates; 
the  Communist  Party,  U.S.A.  and  iu  front 
organizations;  and  the  National  Council  of 
American-Soviet  Friendship.  The  CPSU 
International  Department  transmits  direc- 
tives to  these  organizations  and  arranges  for 
Soviet  funding  of  their  activities  and 
projects.  Although  it  has  few  representa- 
tives stationed  in  the  United  SUtes,  the 
CPSU  International  Department  works  with 
officials  of  the  Soviet  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs  and  KGB  officers  to  monitor  and 
direct  the  activities  of  these  organizations. 
(U) 

KOB 
The  KGB  is  also  attempting  to  develop 
contacts  with  religious  figures  in  the  United 
States.  The  Soviets  believe  that  the  partici- 
pation of  American  clergy  and  religious  or- 
ganizations in  the  peace  movement  Is  ex- 
tremely desirable,  since  it  lends  the  aura  of 
moral  legitimacy  to  the  movement. 

KGB  officers  have  also  collected  personal 
and  biographic  information  on  several  peace 
activists  in  the  United  States.  The  purpose 
of  this  exercise  is  to  Identify  those  peace  ac- 
tivists who  are  likely  to  cooperate  with  the 
Soviet  Government  and  to  determine  if  any 
of  these  individuals  are  vulnerable  to  re- 
cruitment operations.  The  KGB  also  sys- 
tematically collects  the  public  statements 
and  speeches  of  leading  peace  activists,  with 
the  ultimate  aid  of  selectively  replaying  in 
the  Soviet  media  or  in  covert  media  place- 
ments in  other  countries,  those  views  that 
parallel  Soviet  foreign  policy  and  propagan- 
da Interest.  (U) 

World  Peace  Council  and  U.S.  Peace 
Council 

At  Soviet  direction,  the  World  Peace 
Council  (WPC)  has  placed  the  highest  prior- 
ity on  the  peace  movement  and  a  csmnpaign 
to  oppose  intermediate-range  nuclear  force 
(INF)  deployments  in  Europe.  The  WPC 
Program  of  Action  for  1982  called  for  a 
worldwide  campaign  against  the  danger  of 
nuclear  war,  and  it  was  clearly  directed  at 
U.S.  defense  and  arms  control  policies.  A 
principal  objective  of  this  campaign  was  to 
exploit  the  Second  Special  Session  on  Disar- 
mament at  the  United  Nations  (SSOD  II) 
and  the  coinciding  June  12  demonstration 
to  discredit  American  defense  policies.  (U) 

WPC  activities  in  the  United  States  have 
been  coordinated  in  the  past  by  the  CPUSA. 
During  1979,  however,  the  CPUSA  assigned 
two  of  its  long-time  members  to  establish  a 
U.S.  chapter  of  the  WPC.  At  its  founding 
convention  in  November,  1979,  the  United 
States  Peace  Council  (USPC)  became  an  af- 
fUiate  of  the  WPC,  and  the  key  leadership 
positions  in  the  USPC  were  given  to  SPUSA 
members.  In  addition,  the  memberships  of 
many  local  chapters  of  the  USPC  are  pre- 
dominantly comprised  of  CPUSA  members. 
(U) 

With  the  esUblishment  of  the  USPC, 
WPC-related  activities  in  the  United  SUtes 
Increased  noticeably.  Utilizing  various  sym- 
posia, conferences,  demonstrations,  and 
publications,  the  USPC  persistently  lobbied 
for  the  halt  of  American  nuclear  weapons 
production  and  deployment,  particularly 
the  "neutron  bomb"  and  intermediate-range 
nuclear  forces  in  Western  Europe.  (U) 

The  USPC  sponsored  two  high-level  WPC 
delegations  to  the  United  SUtes  in  1981. 


These  delegations  toured  malor  American 
cities  and  addressed  slseable  meetings  of 
trade  unionists,  academicians,  students,  and 
women  and  peace  activists.  They  stressed 
the  peace  and  disarmament  theme  and  en- 
couraged the  USPC  and  other  organizations 
to  initiate  letter-writing  campaigns,  rallies, 
and  demonstrations.  (U) 

The  Soviets  believe  that  this  is  an  ideal 
time  to  influence  American  trade  imions  be- 
cause of  the  economic  problems  of  reces- 
sion, high  interest  rates,  and  unemploy- 
ment. Consequently,  the  Sovieto  have  re- 
quested the  WPTU  and  CPUSA  to  convince 
American  labor  to  support  the  peace  move- 
ment, under  such  slogans  as  "jobs  for 
peace."  and  to  promote  the  view  in  trade- 
union  circles  that  increased  defense  spend- 
ing and  exploiution  by  multinational  corpo- 
rations are  the  main  reasons  for  the  poor 
economic  situation  in  the  United  SUtes.  (U) 
Commimlst  Party,  U.S.A. 

The  CPUSA  is  one  of  the  most  loyal.  pro- 
Soviet  commimlst  parties  In  the  world  and 
IU  leadership  accepts  Soviet  directives  and 
funding  on  a  regular  basis.  During  the  past 
few  years,  the  CPSU  International  Depart- 
ment has  instructed  the  CPUSA  to  place 
high  priority  on  the  issues  of  arms  control 
and  disarmament  and  the  peace  movement. 
Although  ouUide  the  mainstream  of  Ameri- 
can political  life  and  operating  with  a  small 
membership,  the  CPUSA  has  responded  to 
Soviet  requesU  for  assistance  with  fervor. 
The  organization  has  initiated  letter-writing 
campaigns,  sponsored  and  pariicipated  in 
demonstrations  and  rallies,  formed  coali- 
tions with  other  organizations,  and  spon- 
sored seminars  and  workshops  to  promote 
Soviet  views  on  arms  control  and  disarma- 
ment matters  and  to  mobilize  the  American 
peace  movement.  (U) 

National  Council  of  American-Soviet 
Friendship 

The  Soviet  friendship  society  in  the 
United  SUtes  is  the  National  Council  of 
American-Soviet  Friendship  (NCASF).  Es- 
tablished by  the  CPUSA  in  1943,  the 
NCASF  claims  that  it  is  an  independent  or- 
ganization whose  purpose  is  to  promote 
friendship,  understanding,  and  cultural  and 
educational  exchanges  between  the  peoples 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
In  practice,  however,  the  NCASF  works  to 
advance  the  foreign  policy  and  propaganda 
objectives  of  the  USSR.  (U) 

The  Soviets  have  urged  the  NCASF  to 
focus  iU  activities  on  arms  control  and  dis- 
armament matters  and  the  peace  move- 
ment. The  NCASF  has  responded  by  spon- 
soring letterwrlting  campaigns,  rallies,  and 
demonstrations  to  support  Soviet  interests 
in  this  matter.  Local  chapters  of  the  NCASF 
were  instructed  by  NCASF  headquarters  In 
April,  1981,  to  join  peace  coalitions  in  their 
areas  and  to  ensure  that  such  matters  as  a 
freeze  on  nuclear  weapons  and  Soviet  atti- 
tudes toward  peaceful  co-existence  are 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  American 
people.  <U) 

The  NCASF  has  arranged  meetings,  press 
conferences,  radio  and  television  interviews, 
and  lecture  or  speaking  engagements  for 
Soviet  officials  assigned  to  the  United 
SUtes  and  Soviet  delegations  that  visit  the 
United  States.  During  the  period  April- 
June,  1982,  three  Soviet  delegations  spon- 
sored by  the  NCASF  visited  the  United 
SUtes.  Two  of  the  Soviet  delegations  toured 
cities  on  the  West  Coast  and  engaged  In 
propaganda  activities  aimed  at  discrediting 
VS.  positions  on  nuclear  disarmament  and 
promoting  the  U.S.  peace  movement.  Mem- 


bers of  the  Soviet  delegation  were  Inter- 
viewed by  the  local  media  and  appeared  on 
local  radio  talk  shows  and  newacasU  The 
third  Soviet  delegation  participated  in  simi- 
lar activities  in  malor  American  cities  on  the 
East  Coast.  (U) 

II.  SOVIKT  ACnVX  MXASUaXS  vis-a-vis  TBI  U.8. 
PBAClMOVnfXirT 

Documented  below.  In  roughly  chronologi- 
cal order,  are  Soviet  active  measures  oper- 
ations vis-a-vis  the  U.S.  peace  movement. 
These  operations,  together  with  other 
Soviet  active  measures  previously  discussed 
in  Section  I  of  this  report,  document  overt 
and  covert  Soviet  plans  and  activities  to 
penetrate  and  influence  the  U.S.  peace 
movement.  (U) 

A.  U.S.-VSSR  Citizens' DUUoguie 
In  1979,  a  group  of  American  citizens  from 
a  variety  of  nongovernmental  organizations 
(including  several  religious  organizations) 
formed  the  Committee  for  U.S.-USSR  Citi- 
zens' Dialogue,  under  whose  umbrella  a 
series  of  "U.S.-USSR  Citizens'  Conferences 
on  Peace  and  Security"  were  to  be  held.  The 
declared  purpose  of  the  Dialogue  is  to  pro- 
mote understanding,  cooperation,  and 
peaceful  relations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries by  launching  citizen  to  citizen  ex- 
changes with  Soviet  citizens  from  several 
Soviet  "public,  nongovernmental  organiza- 
tions." such  as  the  Union  of  Soviet  Friend- 
ship Societies,  the  Committee  of  Youth  Or- 
ganizations, the  Soviet  Women's  Commit- 
tee, the  Soviet  Peace  Committee,  and  the 
All-Unlon  Central  Trade  Union  Council. 
Each  of  the  organizations  listed  above,  how- 
ever, are  Soviet  affiliates  of  international 
front  organizations,  and  they  are  controlled 
by  the  CPSU  International  Department.  (U) 
In  October,  1981,  a  28-member  Soviet  dele- 
gation traveled  to  the  United  SUtes.  at  the 
invlUtlon  of  the  U.S.-USSR  Citizens'  Dia- 
logue, to  attend  a  "Conference  of  Peace  and 
International  Security."  The  delegation  vis- 
ited several  Amercian  cities,  including 
Washington.  D.C.;  Toledo,  OWo;  Austin, 
Texas:  and  Pasadena,  California.  Members 
of  the  delegation  conducted  press  confer- 
ences, appeared  on  radio  talk  shows,  and 
spoke  before  several  American  audiences.  In- 
cluding church  organizations.  The  visitors 
promoted  Soviet  views  on  arms  control  and 
disarmament  Issues  and  encouraged  the 
American  people  to  support  the  peace  move- 
ment. (U) 

B.  NCASF  Third  National  Convention 
The  Third  National  Convention  of  the 
NCASF  transpired  September  11-13,  1981, 
in  Madison.  Wisconsin.  Opening  speeches 
were  presented  by  the  National  Chairman 
and  the  Executive  Director  of  the  NCASF, 
and  the  theme  of  these  speeches  dealt  with 
disarmament  and  world  peace.  Soviet  repre- 
senUtives  at  the  convention,  including 
Vadlm  Gorin,  Deputy  Secretary  General  In 
charge  of  the  USSR-USA  Friendship  Socie- 
ty in  Moscow,  and  Vladimir  Zolotulchin.  a 
Soviet  official  assigned  to  the  Soviet  Embas- 
sy in  Washington,  D.C.,  addressed  the  con- 
vention and  actively  participated  in  work- 
shop discussions.  They  presented  Soviet 
views  on  arms  control  and  disarmament 
Issues  and  urged  the  NCASF  and  other 
American  organizations  to  increase  their  ef- 
forts in  the  peace  movement.  (U) 

The  theme  of  the  convention  was  "Negoti- 
ate Now,"  which  was  primarily  a  call  for  a 
campaign  of  peace  action  to  focus  the  entire 
blame  for  arms  escalation  and  the  cold  war 
climate  on  the  U.S.  Government.  At  the 
same  time.  Soviet  arms  control  and  disarma- 
ment proposals  were  praised  at  the  conven- 


tion, and  a  publication  listing  Soviet  peace 
and  disarmament  decrees.  proi>o8als.  agree- 
mente.  and  treaties  from  1917  to  the  present 
were  passed  to  the  participanU  for  distribu- 
tion to  American  officials  and  the  general 
public.  (U) 

Petitions  decrying  U.S.  plans  to  develop 
and  deploy  the  "neutron  bomb"  and  calling 
for  a  nuclear  freeze  were  also  distributed  to 
the  convention  delegates.  The  delegates 
were  instructed  to  persuade  American 
people  in  their  districU  to  sign  the  petitions 
and  send  them  to  Senators,  Congressmen, 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
and  President  Reagan  at  the  White  House. 
The  convention  outlined  plans  to  wage  cam- 
paigns to  persuade  national  political  figures 
and  city  mayors  and  councils  to  adopt  reso- 
lutions against  nuclear  war  and  for  a  nucle- 
ar freeze.  The  convention  also  resolved  to 
participate  in  and  add  its  voice  to  the  Soli- 
darity Day  march  sponsored  by  the  AFL- 
CIO.  which  was  held  in  Washington.  D.C., 
in  September,  1981.  and  which  attracted  a 
sizeable  number  of  demonstrators.  (U) 

The  proceedings  of  the  NCASF  Third  Na- 
tional Convention  demonstrate  Soviet  influ- 
ence over  this  American  organization.  The 
NCASF  was  aggressively  promoting  Soviet 
views  on  peace  and  disarmament  through 
the  distribution  of  publications  and  circula- 
tion of  petitions  at  the  national  and  local 
levels.  (U) 

C.  USPC  Second  National  Conference 

In  November,  1981,  the  USPC  held  iU 
Second  National  Conference  in  New  York 
City  with  the  theme  of  "In  the  Common  In- 
terest-Strategies for  Peace".  The  conference 
mapped  out  plans  for  intensified  work 
around  the  major  WPC  activities  and  cam- 
paigns, including  workshops  on  disarma- 
ment, international  solidarity  with  libera- 
tion struggles,  conferences  on  the  domestic 
consequences  of  the  arms  race,  and  electoral 
strategies  for  peace.  Workshops  also  focused 
on  how  to  organize  and  unify  the  masses 
around  the  peace  issue.  (U) 

Proposals  passed  by  the  conference  atten- 
dees included  calling  on  local  USPC  chap- 
ters to  introduce  referenda  for  "jobs  with 
peace"  to  city  and  sUte  elected  bodies  and 
to  campaign  for  a  nuclear  freeze  proposal 
on  electoral  ballote.  The  conference  also 
passed  a  resolution  condemning  the  U.S. 
SUte  Department  denial  of  a  visa  for  the 
Soviet  Peace  Committee  delegate  to  the 
conference  and  another  resolution  con- 
demning the  Reagan  Administration  for  cre- 
ating a  hostile  climate  as  a  rationale  for 
armed  Intervention  by  the  United  SUtes  in 
Cuba,  Nicaragua,  Grenada,  or  El  Salvador. 
(U) 

Two  U.S.  Congressmen  and  a  high-level 
delegation  of  the  World  Peace  Council,  led 
by  Romesh  Chandra,  attended  the  USPC 
conference.  In  his  address  to  the  confer- 
ence. Chandra  stressed  the  peace  and  disar- 
manent  theme  and  encouraged  the  USPC  to 
initiate  letter-writing  campaigns,  rallies,  and 
demonstrations  concerning  the  peace  move- 
ment. He  emphasized  the  importance  of 
thwarting  U.S.  plans  to  modernize  theatre 
nuclear  forces  in  Western  Europe  and 
praised  the  nuclear  freeze  proposals  made 
by  the  late  Soviet  leader  Leonid  Brezhnev. 
The  USPC  Second  National  Convention 
convincingly  demonstrated  the  one-sided, 
pro-Soviet  views  of  the  WPC/USPC.  (U) 

D.  Hemispheric  Conference  of  Soviet 

Friendship  Societies 
The  proposed  Hemispheric  Conference  of 
Soviet  Friendship  Societies  illustrates  the 
patient  behind-the-scenes  maneuvering  by 


Soviet  and  Cuban  GovemmenU  to  exploit 
friendship  societies  for  active  measures  pur- 
poses. The  Soviets  hope  to  coordinate  the 
activities  of  friendship  societies  in  an  or- 
chestrated attack  against  U.S.  policies  in 
Central  and  Uitin  America  and  on  peace 
and  disarmament  Issues.  (U) 

E.  WPC  "Discussion  on  Disarmament" 
WPC  conferences,  such  as  the  above,  are 
widely  publicized  by  the  Soviet  Union  to  en- 
hance worldwide  protest  against  American 
defense  policies.  Soviet  and  WPC  officials 
exploit  the  participation  of  American  public 
officials  in  WPC/USPC  activities  to  lend  le- 
gitimacy to  these  organizations.  (U) 
F.  Soviet  "peace  delegations"  sponsored  by 

the  NCASF 
The  SovieU  systematically  use  NCASF- 
sponsored  tours  to  promote  Soviet  policies 
and  propaganda  concerning  peace  and  disar- 
mament to  the  American  people  and  to  con- 
duct covert  active  measures.  The  NCASF  ar- 
ranges meetings,  press  conferences,  radio 
and  television  interviews,  and  lecture  or 
speaking  engagements  for  both  Soviet  offi- 
cials assigned  to  the  United  States  and 
Soviet  delegations  that  visit  the  United 
SUtes.  (U) 

A  21-member  Soviet  tourist  group  arrived 
in  Los  Angeles  April  29,  1982,  from  Mexico 
City  to  begin  a  twelve  day  tourist  excursion 
to  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco  and  San 
Diego.  The  tour  was  sponsored  by  the 
NCASF.  (U) 

Members  of  the  group  engaged  In  propa- 
ganda activities  aimed  at  discrediting  the 
U.S.  position  on  nuclear  disarmament. 
While  In  San  Francisco.  Soviet  tour  member 
Eduard  Batalov,  an  historian  with  the  Insti- 
tute of  the  U.S.A.  and  Canada,  was  a  guest 
of  a  radio  talk  show  and  discussed  the 
Soviet  position  on  nuclear  disarmament.  (U) 
In  San  Diego,  Batalov  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  tour  were  met  at  the  airport  by 
members  of  the  local  media.  Batalov  was 
the  subject  of  two  San  Diego  newspaper  ar- 
ticles dated  May  8  and  10,  1982.  In  the  latter 
article.  Batalov  excoriated  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration's position  on  Soviet  proposals 
regarding  nuclear  disarmament  and  on  the 
possibility  for  limited  nuclear  warfare.  (U) 

A  16-member  Soviet  tourist  group,  spon- 
sored by  the  NCASF,  entered  the  United 
SUtes  In  June,  1982.  In  this  group  was 
Vladimir  Dunayev,  Identified  on  his  visa  as  a 
television  political  commenUtor.  On  the 
evening  of  June  12,  1982,  a  San  Diego  televi- 
sion sUtlon  reported  that  during  an  antinu- 
clear  rally  held  in  San  Diego,  an  individual, 
whom  the  newscaster  identified  as  a  visiting 
Soviet  tourist,  was  observed  walking  along- 
side the  demonstrators  and,  utilizing  profes- 
sional recording  equipment,  recorded  the 
evente  of  that  day.  This  Soviet  visitor  was 
later  Identified  as  Dunayev.  A  television 
newscast  of  the  rally  included  an  interview 
with  a  member  of  the  Soviet  tourist  group, 
who  made  disparaging  comments  on  U.S. 
arms  control  and  disarmament  policies.  (U) 
O.  The  nuclear  loeapons  freeze  campaign 
According  to  newspaper  accounts,  Kapra- 
lov  made  an  extremely  favorable  impression 
on  the  conference  attendees.  Both  Bog- 
danov  and  Kapralov  participated  on  the  var- 
ious panels,  and  they  urged  the  attendees  to 
redouble  their  efforts  to  prevent  deploy- 
ments of  new  American  weapons  systems. 
(U) 

H.  June  12  demonstratioTU 
A  principal  target  of  Soviet  active  meas- 
ures in  1982  was  the  June  12,  1982,  demon- 
stration in  New  York  City,  which  was  held 
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In  oonjonctlon  with  the  Second  Special  Sea- 
■ion  on  Dlaannuaent  at  the  United  States 
(S80D  m.  nearly  every  Instrument  of 
Soviet  a^ve  measures  was  directed  towards 
Inflltiating  and  influencing  the  June  13 
Committee,  the  organteatlon  that  was 
formed  to  plan  and  coordinate  the  demon- 
stration. (U) 

Soviet  Involvement 
Representatives  of  the  CPSU  or  one  of 
the  Soviet  controlled  international  front  or- 
ganizations that  have  official  status  with 
the  United  NaUons  (l.e..  the  WPC,  WFTU. 
Women's  International  Democratic  Federa- 
tion. Christian  Peace  Conference,  and  the 
World  Pederatlon  of  Democratic  Youth) 
were  invited  to  participate  In  SSOD  U  by 
the  United  Nations.  Many  of  these  individ- 
uals actively  lobbied  for  Soviet  peace  and 
disarmament  policies  during  SSOD  II  meet- 
ings at  the  United  Nations  and  during  the 
June  12  demostrations.  (U) 

USPC  Involvement 
The  USPC.  NCASP.  CPUSA,  and  several 
CPUSA  front  organizations  were  among  the 
over  100  national  sponsors  of  the  June  12 
peace  and  disarmament  demonstration. 
These  organizations  were  actively  involved 
at  the  national,  state,  and  local  levels  in  en- 
listing support  for  and  participation  in  the 
June  12  demonstrations.  They  made  travel 
and  accommodation  arrangements  for  rally 
attendees  and  sponsored  foreign  delegations 
that  traveled  to  the  United  SUtes  for  the 
demonstration.  (U) 

In  March,  1982.  the  USPC  sent  a  letter  to 
the  general  public  requesting  their  partici- 
pation in  and  support  of  the  June  12  demon- 
stration. The  letter  Informs  the  public  that 
the  USPC  has  made  mobilization  for  June 
12  its  first  priority  for  the  next  100  days.  It 
urges  the  recipients  to  Join  the  local  June  12 
Coalition,  reserve  buses  to  New  Yorls,  solicit 
the  participation  of  local  civic  organizations 
and  city  councils,  pass  resolutions  in  sup- 
port of  SSOD  II  and  the  June  12  demon- 
stration, and  support  the  fight  against  the 
"Reagan  War  Budget."  (U) 

The  USPC  played  an  important  role  in 
the  planning  and  organization  of  the  June 
12  demonstration.  The  USPC  was  one  of  ten 
organizations  sanctioned  by  the  June  12 
Committee  to  serve  as  information  centers 
for  American  citizens  and  organizations  who 
were  seeltlng  information  on  the  platforms 
and  activities  of  the  June  12  demonstration. 
One  USPC  official,  Sandra  PoUocli.  was  as- 
signed by  the  June  12  Committee  to  orga- 
nize and  coordinate  the  logistics  of  the  dem- 
onstration. (U) 

The  USPC  had  at  least  one  seat  on  the 
June  12  executive  committee.  Michael 
Myerson  and  Sandra  Pollock,  two  USPC  of- 
ficials who  are  also  national  leaders  of  the 
CPUSA,  were  active  participants  in  execu- 
tive committee  meetings.  During  June  12 
Committee  meetings,  the  USPC/CPUSA 
representatives  actively  campaigned  to 
direct  the  fociis  of  the  demonstration  exclu- 
sively against  U.S.  nuclear  weapons  systems 
and  away  from  Soviet  weapons  systems.  (U) 
According  to  articles  in  several  noncom- 
munist  publications,  there  were  substantial 
internal  problems  in  the  June  12  Committee 
as  a  result  of  the  Insistence  of  USPC/ 
CPUSA  representatives  that  the  rally 
should  focus  exclusively  on  U.S.  arms  con- 
trol and  dlsannament  policies.  An  article  by 
Ronald  Radosh  in  The  New  Republic  re- 
counts the  USPC's  campaign  to  "tone  down 
the  official  rally  call  so  that  it  was  not 
equally  addressed  to  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union."  According  to  Radosh, 


the  USPC  held  one  seat  on  the  June  13 
Committee  and  "four  other  seats  were  held 
by  communists  or  fellow  travelers."  (U) 

These  revelations  are  consistent  with  the 
public  sUtements  of  the  USPC/CPUSA 
which  also  claim  they  had  a  significant 
impact  on  the  June  12  Committee  proceed- 
ings. In  a  brochure  entitled.  "The  New  'Red 
Scare':  An  Open  Letter,"  the  USPC  defends 
communist  participation  in  the  peace  move- 
ment stating  that  communists  "also  bring  to 
the  movements  in  which  they  work  a  some- 
times-missing sense  of  organization,  direc- 
tion and  ideological  cohesiveness."  This  bro- 
chure, which  the  USPC  has  distributed  to 
nearly  all  of  the  major  peace  organizations 
in  the  United  States,  claims  that  the  USPC 
played,  "a  key  role  in  the  development  of 
the  June  12  demonstrations."  (U) 

According  to  public  accounts,  a  compro- 
mise was  finally  reached  in  the  June  12 
Committee  to  focus  primarily  on  UJS.  re- 
sponsibility for  the  arms  race.  The  Commit- 
tee's rationale  was  that  the  Soviet  Union 
supports  several  Committee  proposals,  in- 
cluding a  bilateral  nuclear  freeze,  and  the 
June  12  demonstration  was  primarily  de- 
signed to  influence  the  U.S.  Government  po- 
sition on  nuclear  disarmament.  This  com- 
promise was  clearly  reflected  In  the  official 
call  of  the  June  12  Committee  which  said: 

"The  demonstration  addresses  all  govern- 
ments which  have  developed  nuclear  arms 
and  which  compete  in  the  international 
arms  race,  but  its  primary  focus  is  on  the 
United  States  Government.  Possessing  more 
nuclear  bombs  than  all  other  countries  com- 
bined and  leading  the  technological,  first- 
strike  weapons  race,  the  U.S.  government  Is 
the  least  willing  to  stop  its  nuclear  insanity. 
The  demonstrators  are  absolutely  clear  that 
only  when  there  is  a  strong  citizen's  move- 
ment to  reverse  and  end  the  arms  race  will 
the  U.S.  government  change  its  policies  re- 
garding first  use,  first-strike  and  nuclear  de- 
terrence. The  June  12th  Rally  reveals  once 
again  that  the  disarmament  movement  in 
the  United  States  is  rapidly  growing  and  in- 
creasingly powerful."  (U) 

The  Soviete  were  satisfied  that  the  USPC/ 
CPUSA  was  successful  In  directing  the  focus 
of  the  rally  against  U.S.  arms  control  and 
defense  policies  and  later  boasted  in  a  prop- 
aganda booldet: 

"But  it  Is  a  fact,  said  Pravda's  special  cor- 
respondent A.  Vasilyev  who  was  in  New 
York  City  on  June  12,  that  during  the  seven 
hours  of  the  demonstration  and  rally  at- 
tended by  a  million  people  on  the  day  I  did 
not  see  a  single  anti-Soviet  placard.  I  asked 
my  acquaintances  and  friends  about  it,  and 
some  of  them  said  that  there  had  t>een  some 
small  groups,  maybe  one  or  two  placards  in 
a  thousand."  (U) 

CPUSA  Involvement 
In  April  1982.  the  CPUSA  held  an  Ex- 
traordinary Conference  in  Milwaukee.  Wis- 
consin. The  meeting  was  attended  by  an  es- 
timated 700  participants,  including  a  large 
nimiber  of  nonparty  individuals.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  meeting  was  to  move  the  entire 
party  to  bolder,  more  militant  positions  on 
various  issues,  including  the  peace  move- 
ment. CPUSA  General  Secretary  Ous  Hall 
stated.  "We  may  have  to  stage  and  initiate 
sit-ins,  kneel-ins,  and  confrontations.  Maybe 
a  few  of  us  will  get  our  heads  busted  .  .  . 
Some  of  us  may  go  to  Jail."  <U) 

During  the  Extraordinary  Conference. 
CPUSA  officials  outlined  the  foUowing 
steps  to  organize  for  the  Jime  12  demonstra- 
tion: 

Every  club  discuss  concretely  at  its  next 
meetliig  how  it  Is  going  to  build  for  June  13. 


That  there  be  a  strong  Party  presence  on 
JuiM  12th.  with  banners  and  literature  In 
addition  to  the  Party  press. 

That  we  help  develop  a  national  trade 
union  peace  network  out  of  the  local  union 
activity  on  behalf  of  the  freeze  and  in  sup- 
port of  June  12. 

That  where  the  VS.  Peace  Council 
(USPC)  exists,  we  work  with  others  to  aid 
iU  participation  for  June  12;  where  it 
doesn't  exist  we  work  with  others  to  try  to 
laimch  local  Peace  Council  participation 
with  buses  and  banners;  that  we  undertake 
to  help  distribute  a  half-million  USPC  spe- 
cial leaflets  for  June  12th. 

That  we  Implement  the  proposals  of  Com- 
rade Hall  in  his  Central  Committee  report 
"What  The  Reds  Say  Today."  particularly 
the  need  to  help  build  multi-racial,  multi- 
national, working  class  affiliates  to  the 
USPC  at  the  grass  roots.  It  was  stressed 
that  such  instruments  of  struggle  are  neces- 
sary to  influence  other  movements  even  as 
we  cooperate,  not  compete,  with  them.  At- 
tention was  paid  to  some  liquidatlonist  ten- 
dencies, to  the  absolute  need  to  support  the 
legitimacy  of  the  USPC  in  all  struggles  and 
to  link  up  economic  and  peace  struggles. 

That  we  work  to  overcome  the  weaknesses 
of  approach  now  evident  among  white 
middle-strata  forces  in  the  organized  peace 
movement  that  create  obstacles  to  the  full 
participation  of  the  Black  and  other  minori- 
ty communities.  Discussion  in  the  workshop 
affirmed  the  urgency  of  taking  actions  to 
bring  the  local  and  national  operational 
leadership  of  peace  movements  into  con- 
formity with  the  actual  reality  of  the  situa- 
tion in  respect  to  the  position  of  the  entire 
Afro-American  conmiunity  which  is  solidly 
against  Reaganism  and  militarism. 

That  larger  districts  create  or  reactivate 
Peace  and  Solidarity  Commissions  within 
the  Party  to  guide  the  work.  Smaller  dis- 
tricts should  assign  a  cadre  to  be  in  charge 
of  the  work. 

Reaffirmed  the  inseparability  of  the 
struggle  for  diarmament  and  support  for 
the  liberation  movements  such  as  the 
A.N.C.  of  South  Africa.  SWAPO  of  Namibia, 
FMLN-FDR  of  El  Salvador  and  the  PLO; 
and  affirmed  that  the  ariti-lnterventionism 
movements  gaining  great  strength  In  the 
churehes,  unions,  communities  and  campus- 
es represent  an  inseparable  part  of  the  anti- 
Reagan  all  people's  front.  (U) 

In  January,  1982,  local  CPUSA  districts 
were  instructed  to  institute  plans  to  take 
part  in  demonstrations  that  were  scheduled 
to  occur  in  the  Spring  of  1982  to  protest  the 
Reagan  Administration's  views  on  nuclear 
disarmament.  CPUSA  members  were  urged 
to  write  letters  to  their  Congressmen  and 
take  part  in  as  many  demonstrations  as  pos- 
sible in  an  effort  to  foree  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration to  alter  its  views  on  disarma- 
ment. Members  were  also  urged  to  back  in- 
dividuals at  all  levels  of  government  who 
would  be  sympathetic  to  these  views.  (U) 

The  CPUSA  also  placed  representatives 
on  the  June  12  Committee.  In  an  article  re- 
printed in  the  January  14,  1983,  edition  of 
the  WdU  Street  Journal  CPUSA  member 
Bruce  Kimmel  publicly  stated  that  he  was 
CPUSA  representative  to  the  June  12  Com- 
mittee. Kimmel  claimed  that  he  and  his 
party  were  extremely  active  In  planning  and 
organizing  the  demonstration.  (U) 

Following  the  June  12  rally,  a  memo  from 
the  Organization  Department  and  National 
Peace  and  Solidarity  Committee  of  the 
CPUSA  national  headquarters  was  sent  to 
all  districts.  The  memo  stated  that  the 
Party  was  extremely  active  in  working  to 


make  the  June  12  demonstration  an  out- 
standing suoceas.  The  memo  emphasized, 
however,  that  it  is  a  critical  period  for  the 
U.S.  peace  movement  and  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration is  proceeding  with  the  largest 
military  buildup  In  history  and  shows  no 
signs  that  it  is  ready  to  negotiate  seriously 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  According  to  the 
memo,  the  new  target  of  the  CPUSA  Is  the 
November  elections,  and  the  American 
peace  movement  will  ask  candidates  across 
the  country  to  take  a  public  position  on  the 
nuclear  freeze  proposal  and  cuts  in  the  mili- 
tary budget.  The  memo  suggested  that  local 
coalitions  should  link  up  with  other  forces, 
especially  those  involved  in  economic  strug- 
gles, which  have  an  Interest  in  removing 
Reagan  supporters  from  office  .  .  .  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  popularize  the  de- 
cisions of  SSOD  II .  .  .  chapters  should  con- 
tinue nuclear  freeze  petitioning  and  Join 
with  other  peace  and  disarmament  groups 
to  build  local  peace  councils.  (U) 
NCASF  Involvement 

The  NCASP  was  also  active  in  planning 
the  organizing  for  the  June  12  demonstra- 
tion. In  April,  1982,  a  chapter  of  the  NCASF 
recounted  its  activities  in  response  to  the 
Peace  Action  Program  adopted  by  the 
NCASF  in  1982: 

"Our  monthly  Open  Forums  have  been 
generally  successful.  With  better  planning 
and  increasing  the  staff  of  the  publicity 
committee  and  its  systematic  approach  to 
sending  out  press  releases,  advertising  in 
more  university  and  community  newspapers 
and  contacting  local  radio  and  television  sta- 
tions, we  are  confident  the  forums  will  suc- 
ceed .  .  .  We  have  been  actively  participat- 
ing In  coalitions  working  on  the  June  12th 
demonstration  in  New  York  in  support  of 
the  Second  United  Nations  Special  Session 
on  Disarmament  .  .  .  We  are  dstributing 
flyers,  selling  tickets  and  helping  to  plan 
with  the  NCASP  for  the  May  7th  Carnegie 
Hall  Rally,  which  is  aimed  at  building  popu- 
lar support  for  the  June  12th  demonstra- 
tion. (U) 

In  May,  1982,  the  NCASF  organized  and 
sponsored  a  peace  rally  at  Carnegie  Hall 
called  the  "Rally  for  Peace,  Disarmament 
and  Social  Progress."  The  rally  was  de- 
signed to  mobilize  public  opinion  behind 
SSOD  II  and  the  June  12  rally.  Public  fig- 
ures and  well-luiown  entertainers  also  at- 
tended  the  raUy.  (U) 

WFTU  representative  Ernest  DeMaio  de- 
livered a  speech  at  this  affair  that  blamed 
the  current  economic  problems  in  the 
United  States  on  the  "military-industrial 
complex  whose  imperialist  nature  and  arms 
budget  advance  the  Interests  of  the  rich  to 
the  detriment  of  the  poor."  He  called  for  a 
nuclear  freeze  and  praised  the  late  Soviet 
leader  Brezhnev's  initiatives  for  a  freeze  of 
nuclear  arms  in  Europe,  nuclear  free  zones 
in  the  Nordic  and  Indian  Ocean  regions,  and 
other  Soviet  initiatives.  (U) 

Following  this  meeting,  the  NCASP  dis- 
seminated a  letter  to  its  affiliates  requesting 
additional  fund-raising  activities  and  finan- 
cial support  for  NCASP  peace  activities. 
The  letter  listed  the  recent  accomplish- 
ments of  the  NCASF: 

"We  were  members  of  the  National  June 
12th  Steering  Committee.  Our  members 
helped  organize  the  million  who  marehed  in 
New  Yoi-k,  and  were  among  the  100,000  In 
the  Rose  Bowl,  the  50,000  in  San  Francisco 
and  in  local  demonstration  elsewhere; 

"Our  very  successful  Carnegie  Hall  Rally 
for  Peace,  Disarmament  and  Social 
Progress,  May  7th,  which  featured  among 
others    Representatives    Parren    Mitchell, 


Counselor  Oleg  Sokolov  of  the  Soviet  Em- 
bassy and  Pete  Seeger,  was  a  part  of  the  mo- 
biUaatlon  effort  for  J«me  12th. 

"Our  leaflet  'In  the  Name  of  Humanity' 
has  been  widely  distributed  and  a  large 
printing  of  a  new  issue  of  Friendship  News 
has  Just  appeared; 

"On  June  15th  we  published  'SvxmU  into 
Plowiharet:  Soviet  Initiative*  for  Peace,  Se- 
curity and  Ditarmament,  1917-1982',  a 
ground-breaking  forty-page  booklet  which, 
listing  specific  Soviet  proposals  year  by  year 
and  the  responses  they  elicited,  demon- 
strates the  consistency  of  the  Soviet  cam- 
paign for  peace  from  the  first  decree  of  the 
Soviet  state,  Noveml>er  8.  1917  down  to  this 
year, 

"We  helped  organize  a  Peace  Cruise  on 
the  Volga  River  which  will  take  place 
August  5-22  and  was  filled  up  by  February: 

"We  received  five  very  successful  Good 
Will  Missions  and  a  lecturer  from  the  Soviet 
Union  by  the  middle  of  the  year,  and  will  be 
host  three  more  missions  later  this  year,  at 
a  time  when  convacts  between  U.S.  and 
Soviet  citizens  are  becoming  rarer  and  more 
precious; 

"Dick  Morford,  our  Executive  Director 
Emeritus,  helped  organize  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion for  and  participated  in  the  great  inter- 
religious  conference  on  peace  held  in 
Moscow  in  May  which  Billy  Graham  also  at- 
tended." (U) 

The  letter  also  included  a  warning  about 
complacency  in  the  peace  movement: 

"This  is  a  most  critical  moment  for  the 
peace  movement.  There  must  be  continued 
forward  movement  or  we  risk  severe  set- 
backs. If  the  new  and  powerful  U.S.  peace 
movement  should  come  to  be  dominated  by 
anti-Soviet  influences  the  disarmament 
process  will  be  hindered  rather  than  helped. 
The  Administration  must  not  be  permitted 
to  continue  its  Inflammatory  antl-Sovlet 
rhetoric  which  threatens  efforts  to  re-estab- 
lish detente."  (U) 

Based  on  available  information,  we  do  not 
believe  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  ite  prox- 
ies directly  controlled  the  proceedings  of 
the  June  12  rally,  nor  were  they  primarily 
responsible  for  the  large  turnout  at  the 
rally.  The  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
nearly  one  million  people  that  attended  the 
June  12  rally  were  members  of  independent 
peace  and  civic  organizations,  and  they  at- 
tended the  rally  as  an  expression  of  legiti- 
mate concerns  about  nuclear  weapons.  (U) 

On  the  other  hand.  Soviet-controlled  or- 
ganizations participated  at  the  highest 
levels  of  the  June  12  Committee  and  exert- 
ed pressure  to  Influence  the  June  12  Com- 
mittee to  focus  on  UJ5.  nuclear  weapons 
policies  as  opposed  to  Soviet  policies.  Of 
course,  the  Soviets  also  exploited  this  large 
demonstration  in  its  worldwide  propaganda 
compaign  against  new  American  weapons 
systems.  (U) 

The  importance  the  Soviets  attach  to  in- 
fluencing the  peace  movement  to  focus  on 
U.S.  and  NATO  weapons  systems  is  drama- 
tized by  the  letter  of  protest  sent  by  Yuri 
Zhukov,  Chairman  of  the  Soviet  Peace  Com- 
mittee, to  West  European  peace  organiza- 
tions. The  letter,  which  was  published  In 
the  West  Berlin  Tageszeitung  of  January  4, 
1983,  Indicated  that  the  East  bloc  peace  or- 
ganizations would  not  participate  in  the 
May,  1983,  West  Berlin  Peace  Conference 
because  the  Conference  attendees  hold 
"both  sides,  that  is  to  say  the  E^t  and 
West,  equally  responsible  for  the  existing 
tensions  and  asked  both  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  to  withdraw  all  nucle- 
ar weapons  from  Europe."  (U) 


The  East  Oerman  response  to  this  even- 
handed  ^>proach  by  Western  Euroi>ean 
peace  groups  was  swift  and  unequlvocaL  On 
January  27,  1983.  the  Bonn  Newspaper,  Die 
Welt,  reported  the  arrest  of  twelve  pacifi- 
cists in  East  Germany  who  applied  to 
German  Democratic  Republic  authorities 
for  travel  permits  to  participate  in  the  West 
Berlin  Conference.  (U) 

J.  American  trade-uniona 

WFTU  Tenth  Congress 

One  of  the  major  priorities  of  the  WFTU 
and  CPUSA  is  to  mobilize  the  trade  unions 
in  the  United  States  to  Join  the  peace  move- 
ment. In  February.  1982,  the  WFTU  held  its 
10th  Congress  in  Havana,  Cuba.  The  V&. 
delegation  to  the  Congress  consisted  of  over 
50  trade-union  officials.  (U) 

The  Congress  focused  primarily  on  peace 
and  disarmament  issues,  particularly  the 
social  and  economic  costs  of  the  arms  race. 
Diiring  the  Congress,  Soviet  delegates  per- 
sistently espoused  Soviet  views  on  disarma- 
ment issues  and  attempted  to  enlist  the  sup- 
port of  other  delegations  in  a  peace  offen- 
sive. The  Soviets  emphasized  to  American 
trade-union  delegates  the  Importance  of  mo- 
bilizing the  working  class  to  Join  the  peace 
and  disarmament  demonstration  in  New 
York  City  in  June,  1982.  The  Congress  also 
adopted  a  policy  paper  entlUed,  "The  Trade 
Unions  and  the  Challenge  of  the  80's." 
which  presented  a  systematic  set  of  ration- 
alizations on  why  trade  unions  of  the  world 
should  join  In  anti-American,  anti-free  en- 
terprise activities  and  move  In  a  pro-Soviet 
direction.  (U) 

Labor  Researeh  Association 
The  IRA  also  sponsored  a  banquet  luinch- 
eon  honoring  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  on  November  21,  1982,  in  New  York 
City.  Joseph  Harris,  a  longtime  CPUSA 
member  and  Director  of  the  IRA,  organized 
the  limcheon.  and  he  sent  letters  of  invita- 
tion to  several  labor  unions.  (U> 

III.  FBI  ASSESSIOirr 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  determine  the 
extent  to  which  various  peace  organizations 
and  coalitions  are  being  influenced  or  ma- 
nipulated by  the  Soviet  Union.  An  assess- 
ment of  the  effect  of  Soviet  active  measures 
on  the  U.S.  peace  movement  is  particularly 
difficult  because  the  Soviets  have  endeav- 
ored to  capitalize  on  or  manipulate  existing 
sentiments  within  peace  organizations,  such 
as  the  desire  for  a  nuclear  weapons  freeze, 
that  parallel  or  tend  to  promote  Soviet  for- 
eign policy  and  propaganda  objectives.  As 
the  1981  Interagency  Intelligence  Memoran- 
dum on  Soviet  Active  Measures  noted: 
"Whenever  a  political  movement  supports 
policies  that  coincide  with  the  goals  or  ob- 
jectives of  Soviet  foreign  policy,  the  exact 
contribution  of  Soviet  active  measures  to 
that  movement  is  Impossible  to  determine 
objectively."  (U) 

Based  on  information  available  to  us,  we 
do  not  t>elleve  the  Soviets  have  achieved  a 
dominant  role  in  the  U.S.  peace  and  nuclear 
freeze  movements,  or  that  they  directly  con- 
trol or  manipulate  the  movement.  The  Sovi- 
ets, however,  do  not  view  direct  control  or 
manipulation  of  a  movement  as  a  necessary 
prerequisite  or  condition  for  a  successful 
active  measiues  campaign.  The  Soviet  peace 
campaign,  for  instance,  is  designed  to  focus 
public  attention  on  new  American  nuclear 
weapons  systems  and  to  help  create  the  im- 
pression that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  more  in- 
terested than  the  United  States  in  serious 
arms  control  and  disarmament  negotiations. 
This    campaign    does    not    require    direct 
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Soviet  control  or  manlpulmtlon  to  be  effec- 
tive. The  Soviets  believe  they  can  achieve 
theae  objectives  through  a  planned  series  of 
aims  control  and  disarmament  proposals 
that  play  on  the  sentiments  of  the  Western 
peace  movements  in  concert  with  the  sys- 
tematic use  of  the  Soviet  worldwide  propa- 
landa  apparatus,  international  fronts  and 
local  communist  parties,  and  trusted  con- 
tacts and  agents.  (U) 


THE  IMMIGRATION  REFORM 
AND  CONTROL  ACT  OP  1983 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Mazzoli) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Spealter,  last 
week  my  subcoimnittee  concluded  7 
days  of  hearings  on  the  Immigration 
Reform  and  Control  Act  of  1983.  H.R. 
1510.  and  the  related  activities  of  the 
ImnUgration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice (INS). 

I  want  to  commend  my  seven  col- 
leagues on  the  subcommittee — Sam  B. 
Hall.  Jr..  Barney  Prank,  George 
Crockett.  Larry  Smtth,  Dan  Lun- 
CREN,  Bill  McCollxjm,  Ham  Pish— for 
their  diligence  and  patience  in  sitting 
through  26  hours  of  hearings  during 
which  we  heard  74  witnesses. 

I  also  want  to  commend  those  wit- 
nesses, which  included  many  Members 
of  this  body,  for  their  fine  contribu- 
tions to  this  important  debate.  While 
much  of  the  material  covered  in  the 
hearings  had  been  examined  exten- 
sively during  hearings  in  the  97th 
Congress  on  last  year's  immigration 
reform  bill,  it  was  important  to  update 
and  refresh  the  Record,  and  to  look 
for  new  formulations  to  include  in  the 
bill. 

At  the  end  of  my  statement,  I  am  in- 
cluding the  witness  lists  for  the  7  days 
of  hearings. 

My  subcommittee  plans  to  hold  its 
martnip  of  H.R.  1510  the  week  after 
the  Easter  recess.  We  will  go  into  the 
marlcup  with  open  minds,  just  as  we 
approached  the  hearings.  New  and  old 
proposals  will  be  given  serious  consid- 
eration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  you  and  all  of  our  colleagues 
on  this  most  important  piece  of  legis- 
lation. 

COiatlTTXK   OH   TBI  JUDICIABT,   SUBCOMMrr- 
TO  OH  IMMIGBATIOM,  RkTUGKES,  AHD  ImTER- 
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Witneues 
Representative  Don  Edwards. 
Representative  Robert  Garcia. 
Representative  Jim  Wright. 
Representative  Hank  Brown. 
Representative  Clay  Shaw. 
Representative  Edolphus  Towns. 
Attorney  General  William  French  Smith. 
Representative  Manuel  Lujan. 

MAHCH  a,  1983 

Witneuea 

RepresenUtlve  William  Hughes. 
Representative  Mickey  Leland. 
Representative  Dan  Mica. 


Representative  Hal  Daub. 

Representative  Walter  Fauntroy. 

The  Honorable  Diego  Asencio,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Consular  Affairs. 

The  Honorable  Alan  Nelson.  Commission- 
er, Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service. 

Witnet*e» 

Alan  C.  Nelson.  Commissioner.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  E>epart- 
ment  of  Justice. 

David  L.  Mllhollan,  Director,  Executive 
Office  of  Immigration  Review,  Department 
of  Justice. 

William  R.  Robie.  Chief  Immigration 
Judge,  Department  of  Justice. 

Michael  G.  Harpold.  President.  National 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
CouncU.  APGE,  APL-CIO. 

Richard  L.  Bevans,  President,  National 
Border  Patrol  Council,  APGE,  APL-CIO. 

MARCH  »,  1983 

Vntnetaa 

Hon.  F.  James  Sensenbrenner,  Jr. 

Hon.  Abraham  Kazen,  Jr. 

Hon.  Ronald  Coleman. 

Ben  Jarratt  Brown,  Executive  Director. 
Alliance  for  Immigration  Reform. 

Sam  Bemsen,  Washington  Representa- 
tive, American  CouncU  on  International 
Personnel. 

Howard  Knlcely,  Vice  President,  Human 
Relations,  TRW,  on  behalf  of  National  As- 
sociation of  Manufacturers  and  the  Busi- 
ness Roundtable. 

Robert  T.  Thompson,  Vice  Chairman, 
Board  of  Directors,  and  Chairman,  Labor 
Relations  Committee.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States. 

William  D.  Toohey,  President,  Travel  In- 
dustry of  America. 

James  G.  Van  Maren,  Director,  Agricul- 
tural Etepartment,  California  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

George  M.  von  Mehren,  Vice  Chairman, 
Immigration  Committee  National  Foreign 
Trade  Council. 

Anthony  J.  Pellechlo,  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary,  for  Income  Security  Policy,  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

march  10,  1983 

Witnesses 

Mr.  Thomas  Donahue,  Secretary-Treasur- 
er, APL-CIO. 

Mr.  Perry  E.  Ellsworth,  Executive  Vice 
President,  National  Council  of  Agricultural 
Employers. 

Mr.  Russell  R.  Williams,  President,  Agri- 
cultural Producers,  Inc. 

Mr.  Henry  J.  Voss,  Member  of  Executive 
Committee,  American  Farm  Bureau. 

Mr.  Tom  Hale.  President,  California 
Grape  and  Tree  Fruit  League. 

Mr.  George  Som,  Assistant  General  Man- 
ager, Florida  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Associa- 
tion. 

Mr.  John  R.  Norton,  III,  Chairman  of  the 
Board.  United  Fresh  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Association. 

Mr.  R.  E.  Homlbrook,  Chairman  of  Labor 
Committee,  National  Cattlemen's  Associa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Frates  Seellgson,  President.  Texas 
and  Southwestern  Cattle  Raisers  Associa- 
tion. 

Father  Theodore  Hesburgh,  President, 
University  of  Notre  Dame. 

Mr.  Billy  Reed.  Director,  American  Engi- 
neering Association. 

Mr.  Irwin  Peerst,  President,  Committee  of 
Concerned  Electrical  and  Electronics  Engi- 
neers. 


Mr.  Marvin  Baron.  President-Elect,  Na- 
tional AsMClatlon  for  Foreign  Student  Af- 
fairs. 

John  Calhoun.  Director  of  Business  Devel- 
opment. Intel  Corp.  on  behalf  of  American 
Electronics  Association. 

Dr.  Paul  E.  Gray,  President,  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology  on  behalf  of 
The  American  Association  of  Universities. 

Dr.  David  C.  Lewis,  American  Association 
of  Engineering  Societies. 

march  14,  1983 

Witnesses 

Otis  Graham,  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  Federation  for  American  Immigra- 
tion Reform. 

Thomas  McMahon,  Executive  Director, 
Environmental  Fund. 

Carole  L.  Baker.  Executive  Director,  Zero 
Population  Growth. 

Dale  de  Haan,  Chairman,  Committee  on 
Migration  and  Refugee  Affairs,  American 
Council  for  Voluntary  Agencies  and  Direc- 
tor of  the  Immigration  and  Refugee  Pro- 
gram of  Church  World  Service. 

Howard  Kohr,  Assistant  Washington  Rep- 
resentative, American  Jewish  Committee. 

Althea  Simmons,  Executive  Director,  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People. 

John  Huerta.  Director,  Immigration 
Projects,  Mexican-American  Legal  Defense 
and  Educational  Fund. 

Arnold  Torres,  National  Executive  Direc- 
tor, League  of  United  Latin  American  Citi- 
zens. 

Norman  Lau  Kee,  Chairman,  Task  Force 
on  Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy,  UA- 
Asia  Institute. 

Benjamin  Glm,  Chairman,  Committee  on 
Immigration  and  Refugees,  Organization  of 
Chinese  Americans,  Inc. 

march  16,  1983 

Witnesses 

Hon.  Tony  Coelho. 

Hon.  James  Scheuer. 

Hon.  Edward  Roybal. 

Hon.  Major  Owens,  accompanied  by  CoUn 
Moore,  President,  Caribbean  Action  Lobby. 

Maurice  A.  Roberts,  Editor.  "Interpreter 
Releases"  and  former  Chairman,  Board  of 
Immigration  Appeals. 

Josie  Gonzalez,  Legislative  Chairperson. 
Immigration  Section,  Los  Angeles  County 
Bar. 

John  Shattuck,  Legislative  Director, 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 

Robert  Juceam,  President,  American  Im- 
migration Lawyers  Association. 

Robert  Ervin,  Member,  House  of  Dele- 
gates, American  Bar  Association. 

Deane  Dana,  Member,  Board  of  Supervi- 
sors, County  of  Los  Angeles. 

Senator  David  Roberti  (California),  ac- 
companied by  Senator  John  Hill  (Florida). 
National  Conference  of  SUte  Legislatures. 

Matthew  Coffey.  Executive  Director,  Na- 
tional Association  of  Counties. 

James  A.  Krauskopf,  Commissioner, 
Human  Resources  Administration,  City  of 
New  York,  on  behalf  of  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors. 

David  Plngree,  Secretary,  Florida  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Rehabilitative  Services, 
on  behalf  of  the  National  Governors  Asso- 
ciation. 

Robert  Searby,  Deputy  Under  Secretary 
for  International  Labor  Affairs,  Department 
of  Labor. 

A.  James  Barnes,  General  Counsel,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.* 


CHOCTAWHATCHEE  SENIOR 

HIGH  SCHOOL  SCHOOL  SPIRIT 
LEADERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Bir.  Hxttto)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  HUTTO.  Ux.  Speaker.  Chocta- 
whatchee  Senior  High  School  in  Port 
Walton  Beach.  Pla.,  continues  to  live 
up  the  the  tradition  of  excellence  it 
has  enjoyed  for  several  decades.  The 
heritage  of  graduating  from  an  institu- 
tion with  such  high  degree  of  camara- 
derie has  provided  many  leaders  from 
business  and  industry,  the  military, 
local.  State  and  National  Government, 
and  religious  organizations.  The  sports 
teams,  band,  choral  groups,  debate 
teams,  and  so  forth,  have  all  proven  to 
be  first  class  due  to  the  excellent  lead- 
ership found  at  Choctaw. 

EJven  here  in  Washington,  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  Big  Green  Indian  is  felt.  I 
have  had  interns  to  serve  who  grad- 
uated from  Choctaw  and  have  a  full- 
time  aliunnus.  Randy  Knepper.  as  my 
administrative  assistant. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  brings  me  great 
pleasure  to  inform  the  House  that 
Choctawhatchee  Senior  High  School 
has  been  selected  as  one  of  five  nation- 
al winners— out  of  some  400  schools 
nationally— in  the  1982  7-Up  School 
Spirit  Contest.  Choctaw  is  clearly  in 
the  running  for  the  national  selection 
and  I  fully  expect  them  to  win. 

The  Big  Green  Indians  of  Chocta- 
whatchee have  spirit  and  I  am  proud 
to  be  their  Congressman. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker.* 
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INTERNAnONAL  REGULATORY 
REPORM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  St 
Germain)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Bdr.  Speaker,  on 
April  20  and  21.  I  will  convene  hear- 
ings on  a  variety  of  proposals  to 
reform  the  supervision  and  regulation 
of  U.S.  bank  international  lending.  In 
accordance  with  the  multinational 
nature  of  our  current  global  lending 
problems,  witnesses  with  broad  experi- 
ence in  foreign  lending  regulation,  will 
be  invited  to  testify  on  proposals  to 
strengthen  the  international  banking 
system. 

I  anticipate  these  hearings  will 
result  in  an  international  regulatory 
reform  amendment  to  the  IMF  legisla- 
tion the  House  Banking  Committee 
will  ask  the  House  to  consider  in  early 
May.  What  provisions  such  an  amend- 
ment will  contain  are  impossible  to  de- 
termine precisely  at  this  time.  Howev- 
er. I  intend  these  hearings  to  give  de- 
tailed consideration  to  proposals 
which  would: 

Augment  bank  foreign  loan  disclo- 
sures; 

Increase  loan  loss  reserves; 


Prevent  undue  foreign  loan  concen- 
trations;' 

Change  the  manner  in  which  banks 
accoimt  for  the  fees  they  chuve  for 
loan  rescheduling;  and 

Strengthen  the  international  exami- 
nation and  supervision  authorities  of 
the  U.S.  Pederal  regulatory  agencies. 

As  you  know.  Mr.  Speaker,  reform- 
ing the  framework  governing  U.S. 
bank  international  activities  is  not  the 
only  action  I  feel  Congress  should  take 
at  this  time.  I  recently  introduced 
House  Joint  Resolution  208.  the  inter- 
national recovery  resolution,  to  en- 
courage a  broad  national  response  to 
our  global  economic  difficulties.  House 
Joint  Resolution  208  would  require 
the  Reagan  administration  to  take  ac- 
tions at  the  Williamsburg  Economic 
Summit  to  be  held  in  late  May.  to 
assure  that  the  assembled  nations  con- 
sider making  a  multilateral  commit- 
ment to  adopting  fiscal  and  monetary 
policies  that  would  result  in  renewed 
growth  and  employment,  to  reducing 
the  financial  pressures  on  the  develop- 
ing nations,  and  to  improving  the  reg- 
ulatory programs  that  govern  interna- 
tional banking  safety  and  soundness. 
This  resolution  will  also  be  considered 
at  the  hearings  on  April  20  and  21. 

For  the  present,  passage  of  legisla- 
tion to  stimulate  a  U.S.  economic  re- 
covery, such  as  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Rural  Recovery  Act,  action  on 
the  IMP  bUl  including  a  thoughtfully 
developed  regulatory  reform  amend- 
ment, and  enactment  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  208,  would  constitute  an 
initial  response  to  our  current  econom- 
ic difficulties.  After  these  urgent  near 
term  actions  are  taken,  the  House 
Banking  Committee  will  turn  its  atten- 
tion to  longer  term  solutions  to  our  do- 
mestic and  global  economic  prob- 
lems.* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Markey)  Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, I  was  necessarily  absent  for  the 
first  two  electronically  recorded  votes. 
Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  "yes"  on  the  motion  to  approve 
the  Journal  and  "present"  on  the 
quorum  call.* 


THE  IMMIGRA-nON  AND  NA- 
■nONALITY  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1983 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Roybal) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
troducing today  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Amendments  of  1983.  a 
comprehensive  immigration  reform 
bill. 


I  offer  this  legislation  as  an  alterna- 
tive omnibus  bill  to  the  measure  re- 
cently reintroduced  by  Representative 
Mazzoli.  chairman  of  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Subcommittee  on  Immigration. 
Refugees  and  International  Law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  considered 
the  Judiciary  Committee  bill  late  in 
the  lameduck  session,  the  House  was 
confronted  with  the  consideration  of 
over  200  major  amendments  ready  to 
be  offered  by  many  Members  with  dif- 
ferent viewpoints  and  interests.  Many 
of  us  opposed  the  legislation  because 
so  little  opportunity  was  provided  in 
which  to  put  together  an  equitable 
compromise.  I  believe  that  the  bill  I 
am  introducing  today  addresses  the  se- 
rious inequities  contained  in  the  com- 
mitee's  bill,  and  provides  a  viable  alter- 
native. 

It  is  clear  from  discussions  with  Ju- 
diciary Committee  members  that  the 
committee  will  report  out  a  bill  that 
will  contain  three  titles  providing  for 
Control   of   illegal   immigration   in- 
cluding the  implementation  and  en- 
forcement of  employer  sanctions; 
Expansion  of  the  H-2  program;  and 
A    legalization    program— currently 
proposed  as  a  two-tiered  adjustment- 
of -status  system. 

With  regard  to  title  I.  my  bill  offers 
an  effective  alternative  to  employer 
sanctions  that  would  concentrate  on 
employers  who  knowingly  use  and  ex- 
ploit unauthorized  aliens  in  order  to 
maintain  hazardous  and  unhealthy 
worlting  conditions  or  pay  below  mini- 
mimi  wages.  Second,  my  bill  would 
focus  on  the  worst  offenders,  those 
who  engage  in  a  pattern  or  practice  of 
employing  unauthorized  aliens  in 
order  to  exploit  their  labor  to  the  det- 
riment of  U.S.  workers. 

This  approach  is  not  only  more 
direct  in  its  objective  to  eliminate  the 
exploitation  of  unauthorized  aliens, 
but  it  also  adds  certain  basic  safe- 
guards to  prevent  employment  dis- 
crimination. First,  it  does  so  by  allow- 
ing an  individual,  under  the  pattern  or 
practice  provision,  to  seek  administra- 
tive relief  against  an  employer  who 
fails  to  act  in  good  faith  imder  the 
terms  of  a  cease  and  desist  order. 
Second,  it  establishes  a  top-level  inter- 
agency task  force  to  investigate  com- 
plaints of  employment  discrimination. 
And  third,  it  requires  the  Attorney 
General  to  take  "due  and  deliberate" 
actions  to  safeguard  constitutional  and 
civil  rights. 

Title  I  of  my  bill  also  addresses  the 
serious  problem  of  inadequate  support 
for  current  enforcement  and  service 
activities  in  the  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Service  and  Department  of 
Labor  by  providing  for  supplemental 
authorization  through  fiscal  year  1987 
for  sufficient  funding  of  title  I  en- 
forcement of  INS  border  patrol  and 
service,  and  labor  law  enforcement  ac- 
tivities. 
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The  onnblned  effect  of  these  provl- 
sioos  will  take  the  monetary  incentive 
out  of  the  hiring  and  exploitation  of 
unauthorised  aliens  while,  at  the  same 
time,  preserving  our  civil  rights  guar- 
antees. 

Title  I  of  my  bill  also  addresses  in  a 
serious  way  the  international  econom- 
ic and  social  conditions  and  trends 
that  affect  unauthorized  immigration 
into  our  country.  It  does  so  through  a 
4-year  National  Commission  on  Immi- 
gration and  International  Develop- 
ment empowered  to  recommend 
changes  in  law— including  economic 
assistance  and  trade— policy  and  prac- 
tice to  best  address  immigration  prob- 
lems and  trends. 

With  regard  to  title  II,  my  bill  would 
reform  legal  immigration  by  reinforc- 
ing our  traditional  commitment  to 
family  reunification  and  our  special 
relationship  with  our  neighbors- 
Mexico  and  Canada.  Further,  it  would 
insure  that  the  H-2  temporary  worker 
program  contains  protections  for  do- 
mestic workers  against  any  displace- 
ment by  foreign  nonimmigrant  work- 
ers and  sxifficient  labor  standards  to 
protect  both  H-2  and  domestic  work- 
ers. 

With  regard  to  tiUe  III,  I  am  propos- 
ing a  one-tier  legalization  program 
which  provides  for  the  adjustment  of 
status  of  an  alien,  unless  otherwise  ex- 
cludable, who  entered  the  United 
States  in  an  imlawful  statiis  prior  to 
January  1,  1982,  and  has  resided  con- 
tinuously in  the  United  States  since 
that  date. 

With  regard  to  prescribing  regula- 
tions on  what  constitutes  residence, 
the  Attorney  General  will  include  the 
use  of  affidavits  from  credible  wit- 
nesses to  establish  evidence  of  the 
alien's  continuous  residence. 

I  have  drafted  this  biU  to  achieve 
four  objectives: 

Preserve  our  national  commitment 
to  family  reunification; 

Safeguard  constitutional  and  civil 
rights,  and  human  dignity; 

Eliminate  employer  exploitation  of 
unauthorized  aliens  by  removing  mon- 
etary incentives  to  hire  them;  and 

Enforce  existing  labor  and  immigra- 
tion laws  effectively. 

I  believe  my  bill  accomplishes  those 
objectives  in  a  realistic  and  practical 
way  without  requiring  cumbersome 
administrative  and  regulatory  systems. 
I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  in  support 
of  this  compromise  legislation.* 


REPORT  ON  A  FACTFINDING 
BOSSION  TO  THE  SOVIET 
UNION  AND  EASTERN  EUROPE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
January  7  to  January  16  of  this  year  a 
delegation  of  Members   of   Congress 


visited  the  Soviet  Union,  Hungary, 
Yugoslavia,  and  Romania.  These  visits 
occurred  before  the  delegation  jour- 
neyed to  Athens,  Greece  to  participate 
in  a  meeting  with  the  Delegation  of 
the  European  Parliament  on  January 
17  and  18. 

The  congressional  delegation  was 
chaired  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Lamtos)  and  cochaired  by 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gib- 
bons). The  ranking  minority  member 
was  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Frsnzel). 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  friends  in  the 
media  often  question  whether  such 
trips  serve  a  valuable  purpose.  Because 
of  such  doubts,  I  have  chosen  to  in- 
clude in  the  Record  a  report  sent  to 
me  from  the  leadership  of  the  delega- 
tion. From  the  detailed  account,  you 
will  see  that  the  delegation  held  ex- 
tensive meetings  with  officials  in  all 
the  countries  which  were  visited.  The 
delegation  discussed,  in  particular, 
three  issues  with  the  Soviets  and  East 
Ewopeans — arms  control,  human 
rights,  and  trade. 

Mr.  Speaker,  U.S.  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe  are 
at  one  of  the  most  critical  stages  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II.  The  United 
States  wonders  how  the  new  leader- 
ship of  Party  Secretary  Yuriy  Andro- 
pov will  affect  Soviet  policy  and  the 
future  of  the  Communist  states  of 
Eastern  Eiu-ope.  The  United  States  is 
concerned  by  the  substantial  increase 
in  Soviet  military  might  and  is  en- 
gaged in  negotiations  to  find  a  solu- 
tion to  an  arms  race  that  threatens 
world  peace.  American  leaders  worry, 
too,  about  the  future  of  human  rights 
in  these  countries. 

The  future  of  East-West  relations 
will  determine  much  of  the  fate  of 
mankind.  This  report  presents  an  im- 
portant discussion  of  some  of  the 
issues  in  that  relationship.  I,  there- 
fore, strongly  urge  my  colleagues  and 
members  of  the  press  gallery  to  read 
it. 
The  letter  follows: 

COMMnTEE  ON  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS, 

Washington,  D.C.,  March  22,  1983. 
Hon.  CXement  J.  Zablocki, 
Chairman,   Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  We  are  writing  to 
report  to  you  on  a  fact-finding  mission  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  Hungary.  Yugoslavia,  and 
Romania  from  January  7  through  January 
16,  1983.  This  trip  preceded  our  meeting 
with  Members  of  the  European  Parliament 
in  Athens,  Greece  which  occurred  from  Jan- 
uary 16  through  January  19,  1983.  In  each 
country  visited,  we  received  briefings  from 
the  U.S.  Ambassador  and  other  embassy  of- 
ficials and  met  with  distinguished  represent- 
atives of  the  host  governments.  En  route 
home  to  the  United  States,  the  delegation 
made  a  refueling  stop  at  Torrejon  Alrbase 
outside  of  Madrid.  Spain  where  we  received 
a  briefing  from  Ambassador  Terence  A. 
Todman. 

In  each  country.  It  was  our  Intention  to 
gain  greater  understanding  of  the  domestic 
political  and  economic  situation  and  of  out- 


standing bOateral  trade  and  foreign  policy 
inuea  with  the  United  States.  Recent  devel- 
opments within  the  Soviet  Union  made  the 
timing  of  our  visit  especially  appropriate. 
The  death  of  Leonid  Brealmev  and  the  sub- 
sequent rise  of  Yuriy  Andropov  affects  not 
only  the  course  of  Soviet  society  and  Soviet- 
American  reUtions.  but  also  all  of  Eastern 
Europe.  General  Secretary  Andropov  pre- 
sides over  an  economy  whose  serious  organi- 
zation and  production  problems  tiave  reper- 
cussions for  Eas^We8t  trade  and  for  the 
overall  Eastern  European  economic  situa- 
tion. We  were  also  interested  In  discussing 
the  on-going  negotiations  tietween  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to 
reduce  Intermediate  range  and  strategic  nu- 
clear forces  wlilch  have  far-reaching  conse- 
quences for  the  people  of  East  and  West. 

The  delegation's  first  stop  was  in  Lenin- 
grad, the  second  largest  city  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  U.S.  Consul  General,  William 
Shinn.  briefed  the  delegation  on  the  city's 
economy  and  the  role  of  the  Leningrad 
Communist  Party  leadership  in  Soviet  poli- 
tics. Members  of  the  delegation  met  with 
local  political  and  religious  dissidente  to 
gain  impressions  al>out  the  deterioration  of 
human  rights  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  ex- 
press American  concern.  The  U.S.  delega- 
tion also  laid  a  wreath  at  Piskarevsliy  Ceme- 
tery, where  Ue  buried  470,000  of  the  ap- 
proximately one  million  Soviet  soldiers  and 
civUians  who  died  during  the  1941-44  seige 
of  Leningrad. 

In  Moscow,  the  delegation  was  briefed  by 
Ambassador  Arthur  H.  Hartman.  Its  first 
meeting  with  Soviet  officials  was  with  repre- 
sentatives from  the  Soviet  Ministry  of 
Trade.  Deputy  Minister  of  Trade  Manzhulo 
spoke  of  the  need  to  establish  a  framework 
for  normal  U.S.-Soviet  commerce.  He  criti- 
cized the  ol>stacles  to  bUateral  trade  im- 
posed by  the  United  States  such  as  the 
Jackson- Vanik  amendment  and  recent  trade 
emt>argoes.  There  is  strong  interest  in  the 
Ministry  of  Trade  In  a  long-term  grain 
agreement  and  in  contract  sanctity  since  the 
Soviet  government  makes  its  economic  plans 
on  a  five  year  basis.  The  U.S.  delegation, 
while  expressing  an  Interest  In  expanded 
trade,  made  the  point  that,  for  the  United 
States,  trade  was  but  one  aspect  of  overall 
U.S.-Sovlet  relations.  The  Americans 
stressed  that  Soviet  policies  on  human 
rights  and  emigration  made  it  unlikely  that 
the  Jackson-Vanik  amendment  would  be  re- 
pealed. The  U.S.  delegation  had  the  further 
opportunity  to  discuss  bilateral  trade  Issues 
and  the  broader  context  of  the  global  eco- 
nomic situation  at  a  roundtable  meeting 
with  officials  of  the  World  Economic  and 
International  Relations  Institute. 

The  delegation  also  met  with  the  cliief 
Soviet  negotiator  for  the  Intermediate 
Range  Nuclear  Force  (INF)  negotiations. 
Yuly  Kvitsinsky  and  with  the  negotiator  for 
the  Strategic  Arms  Reduction  Talks 
(START),  Viktor  Karpov.  The  U.S.  delega- 
tion stated  the  U.S.  commitment  to  mean- 
ingful and  obtainable  arms  reduction  and 
noted  its  continued  support  for  President 
Reagan's  "zero  option"  proposals.  Speaking 
for  the  Soviet  position  on  ENF.  Mr.  Kvit- 
sinsky thought  there  liad  been  recent 
achievement  in  the  arms  control  talks, 
through  the  clarification  of  the  positions  of 
the  two  sides,  but  he  stressed  that  the  "zero 
option"  formula  one-sidedly  favored  the 
United  States.  It  required  the  Soviet  Union 
to  remove  all  of  its  SS-20  missiles  in  Europe 
while  the  United  States  could  keep  its  inter- 
mediate range  bombers.  Kvitsinsky  repeated 
the  Soviet  proposal  on  INF  made  by  Party 
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Secretary  Yuriy  Andropov  in  late  December 
IMS  and  Insisted  on  a  comprehensive  solu- 
tion covering  all  intermediate  weapons  sys- 
tems. However,  Kvitsinsky  did  state  tluit 
the  Soviet  Union  migbt  be  willing  to  move  a 
certain  portion  of  its  INF  forces  beyond  the 
agreed  lines  of  a  reduction  zone.  He  made 
an  ambiguous  reference  to  the  destruction 
of  some  of  the  Soviet  mlssUes  which  would 
be  withdrawn  but  did  not  specify  wtilch  mls- 
sUes. The  Soviets  liave,  of  course,  previously 
stated  that  they  would  be  willing  to  destroy 
some  S8-4B  and  SS-Ss.  Mr.  Karpov  observed 
that  Iwth  sides  desired  mutually  acceptable 
solutions  but  deemed  the  American  START 
proposal  unacceptable  because  It  would 
leave  the  American  position  stronger.  Refer- 
ring to  SALT  II,  Kajpov  said  that  Its  princi- 
ple of  parity  was  the  way  to  stability  and 
should  be  "invariably"  maintained. 

Arms  control  was  also  one  of  the  major 
points  in  the  delegation's  meeting  with  First 
Deputy  Ctiief  of  the  CP8U  Central  Commit- 
tee International  Relations  Department, 
Vadim  Zagladln.  Zagladln  remarked  that 
peaceful  co-existence  should  be  the  "sole" 
basis  of  U.S.-Soviet  relations  and  objected  to 
what  he  described  as  the  American  effort  to 
coerce  the  Soviet  Union  to  renounce  Its 
"public  system".  His  position  on  arms  con- 
trol closely  complemented  the  position  out- 
lined by  Kvitsinsky  and  Karpov.  In  regard 
to  trade,  Zagladln  observed  that  American 
laws  and  policy  were  the  cause  of  present 
difficulties;  the  Soviet  Union,  he  claimed, 
did  not  desire  to  obstruct  Soviet-American 
trade.  Members  of  the  U.S.  delegation  point- 
ed out  ttiat  Soviet  policy  In  human  rights 
was  one  of  the  reasons  for  present  restric- 
tions on  commerce  and  that  the  Soviet 
Union  could  change  this  by  improving  its 
human  rights  record.  Zagladln  stated  that 
matters  of  human  rights  were  not  the  issues 
on  wtiich  the  fate  of  Soviet-American  rela- 
tions should  rest.  Soviet  human  rights  poli- 
cies originated  in  historical,  cultural,  and 
political  considerations.  As  to  individuals 
who  desired  to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  their  fate  was  determined  by  Soviet 
laws  which  prohibit  emigration  when  an 
issue  of  national  security  is  Involved,  or 
when  the  person  is  under  trial  or  when  his 
emigration  is  opposed  by  his  parents. 

In  order  to  answer  the  delegation's  ques- 
tions atMut  the  fate  of  political  and  reli- 
gious dissidents  In  the  Soviet  Union,  a 
number  of  meetings  were  arranged  in 
Moscow  with  dissidents.  Members  of  the 
delegation  discussed  internal  developments 
in  the  Soviet  Union  with  several  members  of 
the  Moscow  dissident  community.  The  dele- 
gation also  met  with  the  Soviet  Pentecostals 
who  are  lodged  in  the  U.S.  Embassy. 

The  delegation  ended  Its  visit  in  Moscow 
with  a  meeting  with  members  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  the  U.S.A  and  Canada.  Both  sides 
agreed  on  the  importance  of  a  healthy  bilat- 
eral relationship  although  Deputy  Director 
V.V.  Zhurkin,  who  chaired  the  meeting,  in- 
sisted that  U.S.  criticism  of  the  Soviet 
Union  was  one-sided  and  unfair.  In  compar- 
ing Soviet  society  with  America's  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Institute  suggested  tliat  what 
was  suitable  for  one  society  might  not  serve 
the  other,  an  explanation  that  was  given  for 
differences  on  human  rights. 

Departing  the  Soviet  Union,  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation traveled  to  Hungary,  Romania  and 
Yugoslavia.  Although  all  three  nations  are 
within  Eastern  Europe,  the  diversity  in 
their  economic  and  political  systems  is  strik- 
ing. Hungary  and  Romania  are  Warsaw  Pact 
memtwrs,  though  the  latter  does  not  permit 
Soviet  troops  to  be  stationed  on  its  soiL 


Yugoslavia,  in  contrast.  Is  a  leading  memlier 
of  the  Non-Aligned  Movement.  Hungary 
and  Yugoslavia  tiave  permitted  greater  lati- 
tude for  dissenters,  religious  observance, 
and  minority  groups  than  Romania,  which 
tias  a  repressive  domestic  regime,  and  have 
also  promoted  private  enterprise  in  sectors 
of  their  economies. 

The  U.S.  delegation  arrived  in  Budapest, 
Hungary  on  January  12  for  a  two-day  stay, 
and  was  briefed  by  U.S.  Ambassador  Harry 
E.  Bergold.  Jr.  The  President  of  the  Hun- 
garian Parliament,  Antal  Apro.  received  the 
delegation  and  addressed  the  group  on  the 
economic  problems  confronting  Hungary. 
Mr.  Apro  noted  ttiat  Hungary's  economic 
development  iiad  recently  slowed,  that  it 
had  marketing  problems  with  some  exports, 
but  stressed  that  the  national  economic 
plan  seemed  assured  in  most  areas.  He 
closed  with  the  hope  that  Hungary's  eco- 
nomic and  trade  relations  with  the  United 
States  would  Improve. 

In  a  meeting  with  Hungarian  business  and 
government  leaders  chaired  by  Ferenc 
Bartlia.  the  Deputy  Minister  of  the  Interna- 
tional Economic  Relations  Council,  the  dele- 
gation received  an  extensive  overview  of 
Hungary's  economy  and  trade.  Confronted 
with  limited  economic  growth,  the  Hungar- 
ians' desire  to  Improve  their  external  bal- 
ance of  trade  and  lessen  their  indebtedness. 
Policy  measures  will  Include  expanding  ex- 
ports, increasing  agricultural  production 
and  private  consimiption,  and  limiting 
growth  in  real  wages.  The  Hungarians  noted 
that  IMF  support  had  been  instrumental  in 
helping  them  implement  their  programs. 
They  also  pointed  out  that  they  shared  with 
the  United  States  Increased  competition 
from  subsidized  agricultural  exports  from 
the  European  Community.  Members  of  both 
the  Hungarian  and  American  delegations 
stated  their  concern  about  protectionism 
and  the  U.S.  representatives  expressed  their 
appreciation  for  the  Hungarian  govern- 
ment's stand  against  protectionism  at  the 
recent  GATT  meetings.  Human  rights  also 
entered  the  discussion,  and  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion took  note  of  the  generally  good  record 
of  Hungary  in  this  regard  but  warned  that  a 
reversal  of  this  record  could  endanger  Hun- 
gary's quest  for  extended  most-favored- 
nation  status  from  the  United  States. 

Trade,  human  rights  and  arms  control 
were  issues  which  the  delegation  discussed 
in  ttiree  additional  meetings  with  Foreign 
Minister  Frigyes  Puja,  the  Vice  President  of 
the  Parliament,  Janos  Peter  and  Deputy 
Prime  Minister  Istavan  Sarlos.  Bilateral 
UJ3.-Hungarian  relations  are  good.  Hungari- 
an officials  repeated  their  interest  of  acquir- 
ing most-favored-natlon  status  for  several 
years  instead  of  being  subjected  to  an 
annual  review  which  is  probably  the  out- 
standing issue  facing  the  United  States  and 
Himgary  today.  Memt>ers  of  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion reaffirmed  their  wish  to  have  good 
trade  relations  with  Hungary,  particularly 
in  light  of  its  economic  policies  which  have 
encouraged  more  private  initiative.  As  to 
human  rights,  the  U.S.  delegation  praised 
Hungary's  overall  record  but  pointed  to  spe- 
cific instances  where  concern  existed  and 
asked  for  a  resolution  of  the  Sandor  Za- 
blocki case.  The  Hungarians  replied  that 
they  have  signed  the  Helsinki  Accords  and 
Intend  to  respect  its  terms.  However,  they 
observed  that  each  country  must  proceed 
according  to  its  own  laws  and  customs.  They 
did  Indicate  ttiat  they  expect  to  resolve  sat- 
isfactorily the  Sandor  Zabocki  case.  On 
arms  control,  Hungary's  position  la  to  sup- 
port negotiations  for  mutual  security.  The 


V&.  delegation  welcomed  this  but  referred 
to  Hungary's  special  position  in  Eonvean 
history  as  a  link  between  the  East  and  West 
and  expressed  hope  that  Hungary  might  act 
as  a  helpful  link  In  the  Soviet-Amertcan  re- 
lationship. 

The  delegation  arrived  in  Yugoslavia  on 
January  14  and  was  met  by  AmtMsaador 
David  Anderson  and  Yugoslav  officials.  Dr. 
Anton  Vratusa,  President  of  the  Federal 
(Camber  of  the  Federal  Assembly  welcomed 
the  delegation  and  praised  the  friendly  tone 
of  U.S.-Yugoslav  relations.  Mr.  Vratusa  then 
concentrated  on  Yugoslavia's  economic  pic- 
ture, its  determination  to  pay  Its  foreiiv 
debts,  the  Increased  concern  about  protec- 
tionism, and  the  desire  to  expand  trade  with 
the  United  States  and  other  nations. 

The  delegation  tiad  an  extensive  .discus- 
sion with  the  Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  of  the  Yugoslav  Federal 
Assembly,  Branko  Jovetic  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Assembly.  In  his  open- 
ing remarks.  Chairman  Jovetic  referred  to 
Yugoslavia's  independent,  non-aligned  posi- 
tion, a  policy  set  during  the  years  of  Tito's 
leadership.  Yugoslavia's  involvement  in  the 
non-aligned  movement,  Mr.  Jovetic  ob- 
served, had  given  it  a  valuable  perspective 
on  North-South  Issues  as  well  as  on  East- 
West  questions.  These  remarics,  in  addition 
to  his  comments  about  Yugoslavia's  intent 
to  solve  its  foreign  indebtedness,  promoted  a 
discussion  of  Yugoslavia's  economy.  Noth- 
ing Yugoslavia's  current  economic  difficul- 
ties, the  Americans  stated  their  hope  that 
such  problems  would  not  cause  Yugoslavia 
to  retreat  from  its  commendable  record  in 
both  economic  and  political  freedoms.  Beris- 
lav  Sefer,  a  member  of  the  Federal  Assem- 
bly, outlined  some  of  Yugoslavia's  problems, 
especially  its  foreign  indebtedness  and  eco- 
nomic stagnation,  and  suggested  that  tils 
country  would  implement  reforms  in  the 
management  of  the  economy  to  Increase  ex- 
ports and  Improve  the  economic  infrastruc- 
ture. However,  he  also  regarded  the  Interna- 
tional economic  situation  as  a  source  of 
Yugoslavia's  problems.  With  the  developing 
countries  facing  such  credit  difficulties,  the 
international  economic  system,  Sefer  ob- 
served, was  facing  a  possible  breakdown.  He 
recommended  that  this  problem  l>e  con- 
fronted realistically  in  the  upcoming  United 
Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and  Develop- 
ment (UNCTAD)  meeting  in  Belgrade  and 
the  next  summit  of  the  major  Western 
powers  in  Williamsburg,  Virginia. 

International  terrori^n  was  another  Issue 
that  received  attention  in  this  meeting. 
Yugoslavia  tias  experienced  terrorist  activi- 
ties against  its  diplomats  as  well  as  political 
unrest  and  violence  by  ethnic  Albanians  in 
Kosovo.  Yugoslavia  condemns  terrorism, 
but  when  asked  about  its  position  of  sup- 
port for  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organiza- 
tion, the  Yugoslav  response  was  tliat  the 
PLO  is  not  a  terrorist  organization  but  a  po- 
litical group  struggling  for  the  existence  of 
a  state. 

The  major  objective  of  the  delegation's 
visit  to  Romania  was  to  meet  with  President 
Nicolae  Ceausescu.  The  delegation  was 
briefed  first  by  Ambassador  David  B.  Pun- 
derburk.  During  the  following  two  hour 
meeting.  President  Ceausescu  seized  the  op- 
portunity to  speak  on  arms  control  and  tell 
the  delegation  that  he  t>elieved  the  United 
States  should  seriously  consider  Mr.  Andro- 
pov's recent  INF  proposaL  However,  he  also 
thought  the  American  "sero  option"  formu- 
la worth  considering.  The  U.S.  delegation 
expressed  its  pleasure  with  the  nature  of 
American-Romanian     relations    in    recent 
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yews,  but  then  focused  on  ianies  which 
could  endanger  Romania'i  most-favored- 
natton  status,  such  as  Romania's  recent  Im- 
position of  an  education  tax  to  inhibit  emi- 
gration. It  also  entreased  its  deep  concern 
about  continuing  indications  of  religious 
pefMcution  and  persecution  of  minorities. 
President  Ceausescu  replied  that  any  Amer- 
ican effort  to  change  the  most-favored- 
natkm  status  would  be  perceived  as  an 
American  attempt  to  interfere  In  the  affairs 
of  another  nation.  He  claimed  that  the  edu- 
cation tax  enjoyed  broad  support,  was  not 
part  of  a  trade  agreements,  and  the  United 
States  would  suffer  more  than  Romania  if  it 
withdraw  MFN  sUtus. 

The  XJS.  delegation  discussed  these  same 
topics  in  a  meeting  with  the  President  of 
the  Romanian  National  Assembly,  Nlcolae 
Olosan.  When  it  was  pointed  out  that  the 
education  tax  appeared  to  violate  the  Hel- 
sinki Accords  which  Romania  had  signed. 
Mr.  Olosan  replied  that  the  law  had  broad 
support  but  that  the  National  Assembly  did 
have  the  power  to  decide  how  the  law  was 
Implemented.  In  response  to  a  question 
about  religious  persecution  in  Romania,  he 
claimed  that  such  persecution  does  not 
exist. 

In  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe, 
the  U.S.  delegation  found  national  leaders 
troubled  with  shortages  of  foreign  currency, 
stagnant  production,  foreign  indebtendness, 
and  structural  problems  in  national  man- 
agement. Among  all  of  these  nations  there 
is  strong  hope  that  an  increase  in  exports 
wUl  relieve  much  of  the  economic  hardship, 
but  there  is  concern  that  the  international 
economic  picture  will  complicate  this.  The 
clear  Impression  left  to  the  delegation  was 
that  the  Soviet  Union  and  nations  of  East- 
em  Europe  foresee  economic  uncertainty  in 
the  forthcoming  years.  The  extent  to  which 
any  of  these  countries  is  willing  to  adjust 
economic,  political,  and  social  systems  to 
promote  economic  recovery  remains  uncer- 
tain. On  its  behalf,  the  U,S.  delegation  re- 
peatedly expressed  its  sincere  interest  in 
promoting  stable  and  healthy  trade  rela- 
tions with  each  country,  but  the  American 
members  added  that  these  ties  would  be 
partly  contingent  on  favorable  develop- 
ments in  human  rights  and  political  rela- 
tions. 

The  future  of  human  rights  in  the  Soviet 
Union  was  a  source  of  particular  concern. 
Inadequate  evidence  exists  on  the  course 
which  Andropov  and  other  Soviet  leaders 
will  follow  in  the  long  nm.  but  recent  devel- 
opments in  the  Soviet  Union,  such  as  the 
dosing  of  all  Helsinki  monitoring  groups. 
offers  little  hope  that  Soviet  observance  of 
human  rights  will  Improve.  As  noted  above, 
the  delegation  expressed  its  frank  concern 
to  the  Soviets  as  well  as  to  members  of  dissi- 
dent communltes.  In  Eastern  Europe, 
human  rights  policies  vary  greatly.  Hungary 
uid  Yugoalaviia,  in  particular,  have  devel- 
oped generally  commendable  records,  but 
the  emergency  of  economic  problems  cre- 
ates conditions  for  social  and  political 
unrest.  How  these  governments  respond  to 
such  unrest,  if  it  occurs,  will  be  critically  im- 
portant to  watch. 

Much  distance  exists  between  the  Soviet 
and  American  negotiating  positions  on  arms 
control,  and  it  was  impossible  to  discern  any 
timeframe  for  the  successful  completion  of 
either  the  INF  or  START  negotiations. 
However,  we  were  able  to  stress  to  the  Sovi- 
ets the  strong  and  genuine  U.S.  interest  in 
reaching  verifiable  nuclear  arms  control 
agif  fiiif  iilii 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  trip  was  an  extremely 
informaUve  experience  (or  the  entire  dele- 


gation. At  a  time  when  U.S.  relations  with 
the  Soviet  Union  are  at  a  critical  Juncture, 
it  was  important  to  exchange  frank  views 
with  the  Soviet  leadership.  In  Eastern 
Europe,  the  delegation  entered  countries 
which  have  varying  levels  of  political  and 
economic  contact  with  the  Soviet  Union  but 
desire  to  improve  their  commercial  and  po- 
litical relations  with  the  United  States  and 
the  West.  The  impressions  which  each 
member  of  the  delegation  gained  will  doubt- 
lessly be  very  influential  in  determining  per- 
ceptions and  reactions  to  developments  in 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe 
during  the  coming  months. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Sam  M.  OiBBOifs, 
Cochaiman,  U.S.  Deleffation. 

TOU  LUTTOS, 

Cochairman,  U.S.  Delegation. 
Bill  Proizxl, 
Ranking  Minority  Member, 

U.S.  Delegation.m 


HIRAM  COLLEGE 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
etleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Eckart)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  Hiram  College,  a  small  and 
respected  institution  in  my  district, 
where  a  unique  experience  takes  place 
each  Thursday  evening.  This  is  the 
night  when  hundreds  of  Hiram  stu- 
dents give  up  their  regular  meal  and 
eat  only  soup  and  bread  as  their  way 
of  making  a  donation  to  charity. 

The  light  meal  costs  the  college  food 
service  85  cents  per  student,  compared 
with  the  normal  $2.50.  The  money 
saved— $1,500  to  $2,000  per  quarter— is 
donated  to  charity  through  a  student 
conunittee  and  the  campus  chaplain. 
Rev.  Thomas  Nlccolls.  These  funds  are 
then  tised  by  the  Crestwood  Coalition 
for  Community  Care  in  Portage 
County,  which  nins  a  food  bank  for 
the  needy.  I  regret  to  report  that  in 
Portage  Coimty,  where  unemployment 
is  now  more  than  17  percent,  there  are 
plently  of  people  who  are  forced  to 
reap  the  benefits  of  these  Thursday 
night  sacrifices. 

The  weekly  ritual  at  Hiram  shows 
that  our  young  people  are  not  out  of 
touch  with  what  is  happening  in  our 
country  today.  They  clearly  recognize 
that  hunger  and  poverty  are  growing 
uncontrollably  like  weeds  in  their  own 
commimities  and  in  their  hometowns. 
This  generation  is  doing  its  best  to  do 
its  part  and  I  applaud  the  compassion 
and  warmth  of  these  students. 

I  hope  that  in  the  near  future  this 
Congress  will  also  demonstrate  that  is 
has  not  closed  its  eyes  to  the  hunger 
problem.  I  hope  this  Chamber  will 
soon  pass  an  emergency  commodity 
distribution  bill  designed  to  get  Feder- 
al surplus  foods  out  of  the  warehouses 
and  into  the  homes  of  hungry  fami- 
Ues. 

As  we  review  the  critical  hunger 
problem  and  possible  ways  to  address 
it,  I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 


leagues a  partial  preliminary  report  of 
a  study  now  imderway  at  the  General 
Accoimtlng  Office.  This  OAO  state- 
ment outlines  the  problems  some  com- 
munities are  facing  as  they  attempt  to 
participate  in  the  cheese  and  butter 
distribution. 

iMPKDIMKirTS  TO  OHKATKH  PAKTICIFATIOir 

In  accordance  with  a  request  from  Repre- 
sentative Dennis  Eckart  of  Ohio,  we  are  cur- 
rently reviewing  public  and  private  efforts 
to  feed  the  country's  poor.  Oiw  review, 
which  is  being  done  in  the  Washington,  D.C. 
area  and  portions  of  California  and  Ohio, 
has  indicated  a  number  of  problems  at  vari- 
ous levels  In  the  overall  process  of  providing 
food  assistance.  These  problems  relate  gen- 
erally to  funding,  transportation,  and  staff- 
ing. We  have  neither  examined  these  prob- 
lems in  depth  nor  determined  their  signifi- 
cance or  prevalence  Nationwide.  We  gener- 
ally learned  of  them  through  discussions 
with  food  policy  analysts  and  officials  from 
over  30  emergency  food  institutions  and/or 
through  extunlnation  of  various  correspond- 
ence, studies,  and  documents. 

Both  the  public  and  private  sectors  are  in- 
volved in  responding  to  the  food  assistance 
needs  of  the  poor.  In  the  current  economic 
climate  of  high  unemployment,  an  increas- 
ing number  of  Americans  are  seeking  food 
assistance.  Some  analysts,  as  weU  as  people 
involved  in  providing  food  assistance,  be- 
lieve that  financial  cuts  in  Federal-  and 
State-social  programs,  together  with  the  re- 
cession, has  significantly  contributed  to  the 
increased  need  for  food. 

Funding  is  a  problem  cited  by  officials  of 
many  nonprofit,  charitable  organizations, 
including  food  banks,  soup  kitchens,  and 
food  pantries.  Officials  of  several  organiza- 
tions told  us  that— because  of  limited  re- 
sources—they lack  the  storage  space  and 
warehouse  facilities,  office  equipment,  and/ 
or  food  varieties  and  quantities  needed  to 
Improve  and  increase  the  assistance  they 
provide. 

Transportation  is  another  problem  that 
was  mentioned  frequently,  particularly  by 
California  and  Ohio  officials  of  most  of  the 
organizations  we  contacted.  Food  banks 
must  continuously  address  the  problem  of 
quickly  arranging  transportation  by  third 
parties  to  collect  industry-donated  food- 
stuffs. Officials  of  many  organizations  that 
prepare  meals  for  delivery  to  "homebound" 
clients  cited  a  lack  of  adequate  transporta- 
tion. The  transportation  Industry  has,  on 
many  occasions,  donated  its  services  to  help 
move  food  to  the  needy. 

Staffing  was  also  frequently  cited  as  a 
problem.  The  operational  success  of  many 
of  the  nonprofit,  charitable  organizations 
requires  large  numbers  of  dedicated  volun- 
teers and  at  least  a  core  of  paid  staffers 
adept  at  getting  the  most  out  of  very  limited 
resources.  According  to  these  organizations' 
officials,  however,  they  often  must  deal 
with  volunteers  who  tend  to  be  less  than  re- 
liable, work  irregular  hoiu?,  do  not  possess 
needed  skills,  and  whose  enthusiasm  wanes 
over  time.  We  were  told  that  the  need  Is 
great  for  additional  paid  staffers  who  are  on 
the  Job  each  day  to  coordinate  and  direct  ac- 
tivities and  who  are  generally  more  skillful 
than  volunteers  in  soliciting  donations  of 
food  and  other  resources. 

Concerning  the  Department's  special 
cheese  and  butter  distribution  program  ini- 
tiated by  the  Department  in  December  1981, 
officials  of  many  of  the  organizations  we 
contacted  said  that  they  were  pleased  to  re- 


ceive and  distribute  the  commodities  to  the 
poor.  They  cited  a  number  of  problems  with 
the  program,  however,  centering  in  three 
areas. 

The  first  was  insufficient  coordinatloii  at 
various  levels.  Officials  of  some  emergency 
food  centers  told  us  that  they  were  scHne- 
Umes  given  too  little  advance  notice  of 
peiuling  cheese  and  butter  shipments.  We 
were  told  that  in  some  cases  as  little  as  34 
hours  notice  was  received,  which  is  to  litUe 
time  to  make  adequate  arrangements  for 
needed  staffing,  transportatioa  and  stwage. 
Also,  some  organization  complained  that 
the  distribution  of  cheese  and  butter  was 
uneven  and  sporadic 

The  second  area  involved  tnsufftclent  fa- 
cilities, staffing,  and  fimding  resources  to 
adequately  handle  and  distribute  the  cheese 
and  butter.  Officials  of  some  local  organiza- 
tions said  that  they  could  not  participate  in 
the  program  because  they  lacked  cold  stor- 
age or  enough  staff  and  volunteers  to  help 
In  the  actual  distribution.  Other  organiza- 
tions complained  that  their  programs  were 
administratively  cumbersome  and  more 
costly  than  they  had  initially  anticipated. 
Some  organizations  reportedly  dropped  out 
of  the  program  because  of  their  costs,  and 
others  had  to  finance  their  participation 
with  funds  that  otherwise  would  have  gone 
to  other  food  assistance  activities. 

The  third  area  Involved  the  quantities  and 
variety  of  food  commodities  that  were  made 
available.  Officials  of  a  number  of  organiza- 
tions told  us  that  additional  quantities  of 
cheese  and  butter  could  always  be  used  be- 
cause the  need  for  food  Is  tremendous.  They 
said  that  there  Is  also  a  need  for  a  greater 
variety  of  wholesome,  nutritious  food.  A 
number  of  these  officials  expressed  hope 
that  the  Department  could  offer  a  wider 
range  of  commodities  for  distribution  to  the 
poor. 

We  would  like  at  this  point  to  emphasize 
that  our  review  for  Representative  Eckart  Is 
not  complete  and  that  we  have  not  exam- 
ined these  problems  In  depth  nor  deter- 
mined their  application  Nationwide. 

I  commend  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  for  its  work  in  this 
area  with  H.R.  1513  and  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Domestic  Marketing,  Con- 
sumer Relations  and  Nutrition  for 
today's  action  on  H.R.  1590.« 


THE  PRESIDENT  HAS  "STAR 
WARS"  IN  HIS  EYES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Bbows)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  Is  time  to  end  this  mad- 
ness. The  President  instead  of  reduc- 
ing the  threat  of  nuclear  war  has 
made  a  proposal  to  militarize  space 
which  wlU  do  Just  the  opposite. 
Couched  in  comforting  nonnuclear 
terms,  the  placement  of  weapons  in 
space  actuaUy  will  contribute  to  global 
instability.  Space  could  easily  become 
the  scene  for  the  early  stages  of  nucle- 
ar conflict  escalation.  A  flrst  strike 
option  would  Xm  attraetlTe  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  for  example,  should 
their  support  STstema.  like  communl- 
cations  satellites,  be  threatened  by  sat- 
elllte-kming  capabilities  of  the  defen- 


sive systems  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Either  side  might  be  tempted  to 
engage  in  a  first  strike  in  the  belief 
that  their  system  could  stop  incoming 
missiles.  The  President  himself  ac- 
knowledged in  his  remarks  that  "de- 
fensive systems  have  limitations  ...  If 
paired  with  offensive  systems,  they 
can  be  viewed  as  fostering  an  aggres- 
sive policy  ..."  I  would  only  ask  the 
President  why  indeed  should  we  not 
view  his  proposal  as  an  aggressive 
policy? 

Although  the  President  did  not  get 
into  great  detail,  his  proposal  smacks 
of  the  "High  Frontier"  scheme  of  re- 
tired Air  Force  Lt.  Oen.  Daniel 
Graham.  General  Graham's  study, 
sponsored  by  the  Heritage  Founda- 
tion, proposes  a  system  that  would  de- 
stroy Soviet  missiles  as  they  are  flying 
toward  the  United  States.  In  addition 
to  opening  up  the  bitter  debate  of  the 
early  1970'8  over  antlballistlc  missile 
(ABM)  systems,  and  potentially  violat- 
ing the  ARM  treaty.  General  Gra- 
ham's "High  Frontier"  would  contrib- 
ute to  the  escalation  of  the  nuclear 
threat,  not  contribute  to  stability.  It  Is 
a  deception  to  claim  otherwise  to  the 
American  people. 

Unfortimately.  the  President  ap- 
pears to  have  skipped  a  vital  step  in 
his  defense  planning— negotiation.  In 
correspondence  with  Secretary  of 
State  George  Schulta,  for  example, 
Congressman  Hollenbeck  and  myself 
proposed  U.S.  support  for  an  interna- 
tional peacekeeping  satellite  system 
proposed  by  the  French  at  the  United 
Nations.  This  "eye  in  the  sky"  based  in 
space  would  be  used  by  nations  to 
verify  the  status  of  the  world's  unclear 
arsenal.  While  this  proposal  may  not 
be  perfect,  the  United  States  rejected 
it  outright,  along  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  Afganlstan.  Angola.  Cuba,  and 
Cyprus  at  a  recent  UJV.  vote.  A  resolu- 
tion before  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations  in  December  1983 
nevertheless  passed  overwhelmingly 
over  our  objections.  This  does  not  in- 
spire confidence  In  the  President's 
commitment  to  arms  controL  I  would 
like  to  include  the  correspondence 
with  the  State  Department  on  this 
matter  for  the  Rscoao  and  Insert  It 
below: 

Coaesssa  oe  nn  Usirm  Statss, 

Horns  oe  RspasamsTivia 
WatMnffton,  D-C^  DtC0mtmr  l  tMl 
Ron.  Osoaei  P.  Sonata 
Seemtarw  ofStaU, 
Department  q/5tot4 
WaaMnottm,  D.C. 

DBAS  Ma.  Skkstabt:  We  ace  writing  to 
you  regarding  the  upcoming  vote  In  the  n*' 
nary  Session  of  tha  General  Aoerably  of 
the  United  Nations  on  the  "Tttneh  Rcaols- 
Uon"  propodns  the  cstabliahmeBt  of  SD 
international  satellits  monitoring  ascney. 

We  understand  that  the  vote  will  oeeur  on 
Wednesday,  December  8  and  would  Ilk*  to 
eipwis  our  views  on  this  ImpostsBt  matter. 
We  art  dismayed  at  the  "abstalB"  voU  regie- 
tared  by  the  United  SUtea  in  the  vote  In  the 
General  JjsrmMy  last  month  and  bops  that 


this  might  be  changed  to  a  "yes"  vote.  The 
"abstain"  vote  Is  disturbing,  particularly  in 
light  of  the  identities  of  those  who  voted 
against  the  resolutloD  (ineludins  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Eastern  Block  countries),  and 
thoae  who  abstained  as  we  did  (Afghanistan. 
Angola  CucSb  Cytvua  Iaos.  MoaamMauc. 
Vietnam). 

The  Resolution  paawd  overvbelralngly  in 
the  General  Assembly  and  Is  likely  to  pass 
In  the  Plenary  Scakjo.  Bluntly  speaking.  v« 
find  the  resistanca  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  on  this  poalUvc  peaceful  tnltlattvu 
embarrassing.  We  can  only  gain  the  confi- 
dence of  the  nettoos  of  the  world  by  sup- 
porting this  initiative  and  pronounce  our- 
selves leaders  In  the  punult  of  peace.  We 
surely  have  the  best  Interests  of  our  country 
In  mind. 

We  would  like  to  request  a  statement  of 
explanation  of  the  VS.  poaltkm  on  this 
Issue.  As  it  appears  likely  that  this  resolu- 
tion will  gain  the  approval  of  the  UJf ..  we 
would  like  to  engage  In  constructive  dia- 
logue with  you  on  ham  to  proceed.  Thank 
you  for  your  consideration. 
Sincerely. 

GaoBss  E.  BaowK.  /a.. 
Member  of  Congmt. 

Habou  C.  HoLLnrescK. 
Member  of  Conort$$. 


DtfAanoirr  oe  Statb, 
Wa$hingtoi^  D.C.  December  2S.  IMt 
Bob.  Habou  C.  HoauaaacH. 
IfoKsc  q^  JlepreaeiilaMtiea 

DiAB  Ma.  Hollbsbbck:  I  have  been  asked 
to  rcapond  to  the  recent  letter  from  you  and 
Mr.  Brown  to  Secretary  Shults  regaiding 
your  Interest  in  the  U.S.  position  at  the 
United  Nations  thU  faU  on  the  "French 
Resolution"  to  establish  an  international 
satellite  monitoring  agency.  As  you  know, 
this  proposal,  which  was  first  made  In  1978 
at  the  first  UN  Special  Session  on  Disarma- 
ment, cnvtaaees  that  the  UN  should  twgin 
obtalnlas  reconnaissance  data  from  coun- 
tries operating  national  ohservaUon  satel- 
lites and,  eventually,  operate  its  own  satel- 
lite ayst«n. 

The  United  States  abstained  on  this  prt>- 
posal  In  both  the  Vint  Coounlttec  and  In 
the  plenary  session  on  the  UN  General  As- 
sembly, as  It  has  in  the  past,  because  the 
U.S.  continues  to  believe  that  an  interna- 
tional satellite  moBlterlne  agency  would  be 
neither  feasible  nor  desirable  in  the  foresee- 
able future. 

Entrusting  fespoBslbility  for  satellite 
monltorine  to  the  United  Nations  would 
raise  a  numtier  of  serious  questions  for  U.S. 
bitercste  la  the  national  security  area,  A  UN 
satellite  monitory  agency  would  be  con- 
fronted with  numerous  policy  declslona,  for 
example,  establishing  prlofltlet  on  such 
issues  as  targeting,  analysis  assessment  and 
dissemination  of  collected  data.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  'ftit^*^  such  sensitive  Issues  being 
decided  in  an  apolitical  and  dispassionate 
fsshton.  Rather,  it  seems  likely  that  such  a 
UN  eeeney  would  become  embroiled  In  polit- 
ical ecntroversy  from  the  outset,  thus  ad- 
versely affecting  Ite  monltailns  objective.  la 
addition,  the  opposition  of  the  Soviet  bloc 
countries  to  the  proposal  Indicates  that  a 
dispute  could  ailaa  anew  over  the  sensitive 
poUtleal  Issue  ol  tenole  eeaslag. 

Additionally,  the  concept  of  pravtding 
eQuipment  for  verlfleatlan  te  a  UN  agency 
would  raise  Questions  of  the  state  of  the  art 
capability  of  such  egulpmenL  Tou  may  re- 
mtmba  that  prevtously  we  indicated  the 
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dUtlcuIty  of  lnten>T«tln(  satellite  dsU  If  it 
to  not  oomplemented  with  other  source  ma- 
terlaL  Thta  problem  would  almost  certainly 
result  In  diaerepandes  and  proteble  dis- 
putes over  compliance.  This  could  erode 
rather  than  strengthen  public  confidence  In 
the  veriflabUlty  of  arms  control  agreements. 

The  French  proposal  could  also  establish 
a  precedent  for  other  questionable  involve- 
ment by  the  UN.  If  the  UN  became  involved 
In  operating  a  satellite  system,  it  would  not 
be  unreidlstlc  to  anticipate  requests  for  ex- 
panding that  system  into  other  fields  such 
as  earth  resource  sensing.  A  UN  role  in 
these  fields  could  create  problems  for  U.S. 
space  policy,  in  particular,  our  interest  in 
promoting  U.S.  commercial  activites  In 
space. 

If  the  UN  resolution  had  provided  for 
sixne  operational  element  leading  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  X7N  satellite  monitoring 
system,  the  U.S.  would  have  voted  against  it 
for  the  above  reasons.  However,  because  the 
resolution  only  requested  the  Secretary 
General  to  report  to  the  General  Assembly 
next  year  on  the  "practical  modalities  for 
implementing"  the  proposal,  the  U.S.  chose 
to  abstain. 

I  hope  the  above  information  explains  the 
reason  why  the  U.S.  continues  to  oppose  an 
international  satellite  monitoring  agency. 
Sincerely, 

POWKIX  A.  MOOHK, 

Auittant  Secretary  for 
Conffretsional  Relationa. 

If  the  President  is  really  serious 
about  reducing  the  threat  of  nuclear 
war  he  should  begin  to  offer  confi- 
dence-building initiatives,  instead  of 
this  destabilizing  Star  Wars  proposal. 
A  simple  example  would  be  to  offer  to 
share  the  development,  planning,  and 
cost,  of  his  space-based  ABM  system, 
with  the  UJS.S.R..  so  that  both  coim- 
tries  would  be  safe  from  nuclear  mls- 
sUes.  After  all,  the  President  did  say 
that  his  proposal  was  purely  defensive 
and  nonthreatenlng. 

But  the  ultimate  confidence-building 
initiative  continues  to  be  the  elimina- 
tion of  all  nuclear  weapons  by  all  the 
nuclear  powers,  on  an  agreed-upon 
and  verifiable  schedule,  as  provided  in 
the  principles  agreed  to  more  than  20 
years  ago  by  representatives  of  the 
United  States  and  the  nJS.S.R.  (the 
McCloy-Zorin  agreement).* 


JMI 


ANOTHER  PROBLEM  TURNS  UP 
IN  EPA;  THEY'RE  UNDERCUT- 
TING AMERICA'S  PRIME  NU- 
CLEAR ENERGY  TECHNOLOGY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Strat- 
TOH )  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
we  are  all  aware,  the  EPA  is  imder  in- 
tense scrutiny  and  congressional  inves- 
tigation these  days  for  failing  to  do 
the  Job  it  was  directed  to  do,  namely, 
to  enforce  the  standards  Congress  set 
in  law  for  handling  toxic  chemical 
wastes. 

Judging  from  the  charges  and  disclo- 
sures that  have  been  made  against  the 
EPA  as  a  result  of  these  very  thorough 
congreasional  Investigations,  the  newly 


designated  head  of  the  EPA.  Mr. 
Ruckelshaus,  is  going  to  have  his 
hands  full  for  many  months  to  come 
to  catch  up  with  all  the  EPA  duties 
that  liave  been  left  undone  by  the 
agency. 

That  being  the  case,  it  was  a  real 
surprise  to  me  to  discover  that  instead 
of  the  whole  agency  joining  in  to  clean 
up  a  mess  that  the  whole  Nation  clear- 
ly regards  as  urgent  and  of  the  great- 
est priority— the  toxic  chemical  waste 
problem— some  parts  of  the  EPA  bu- 
reaucracy are  instead  spending  their 
time  to  develop  regvQations  for  items 
where  no  known  or  visible  problem 
exists. 

I  refer  primarily  to  the  activities  of 
our  Government  mandated  under  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act.  including  those 
very  Important  activities  related  to  de- 
fense and  to  our  all-important  nuclear 
deterrent.  What  disturbs  me  most  is 
the  little-noticed  regulatory  emphasis 
that  EIPA  has  recently  been  putting  on 
radiation. 

As  most  people  should  be  awsu'e,  we 
are  all  exposed  to  radiation  from  natu- 
ral envirormiental  sources— for  exam- 
ple, cosmic  radiation,  radiation  from 
natural  potassium-40  in  our  bodies,  ra- 
diation from  uranium  and  radium 
found  in  all  soils.  The  incremental  ra- 
diation exposure  attributable  to  so- 
called  technology  enhanced  radiation 
sources  is  trivial  in  comparison  to 
these  natural  sources.  In  contrast, 
most  toxic  chemicals  are  ssmthetic, 
and  there  is  no  natural  background  ex- 
posure. 

For  some  strange  reason  EPA  ap- 
pears bent  on  eliminating  all  techno- 
logically-related sources  of  radiation 
exposure,  even  when  that  radiation  is 
below  the  radiation  we  get  from  the 
Earth,  from  the  cosmic  rays  when  we 
fly  in  an  airplane,  and  from  the  radi- 
ation we  are  subjected  to  when  we  ski 
at  Aspen.  Colo. 

The  EPA.  I  discover,  at  the  same 
time  it  ignores  chemical  wastes  is 
moving  toward  imposing  standards  for 
emissions  of  radionuclides  and  for  ex- 
posures at  levels  which  are  below  nat- 
ural background  levels.  For  example, 
the  agency  has  imposed  a  "25  mll- 
lirem"  limit  on  dose  to  any  organ  of 
the  maximally  exposed  person  from 
uranium  fuel  cycle  activities.  EPA  is 
plaimlng  to  impose  a  lO-miUirem  limit 
for  other  activities,  including  national 
security  activities.  These  limits  are 
small  fractions  of  average  natural 
background  exposures— 100  to  200  mil- 
llrem— in  this  country.  Similarly,  the 
agency  has  recently  adopted  a  limit 
for  the  rate  of  radon  emissions  from 
uranium  mill  tailings  which  will  result 
in  natural  background  radon  levels. 

What  is  EPA's  basis  for  taking  this 
course?  It  is  certainly  not  scientific. 
There  are  no  epidemiological  studies— 
or  at  least  studies  generally  accepted 
as  valid  in  the  scientific  community- 
linking  exposure  to  radiation  at  levels 


less  than  1.000  to  2,000  mlllirem  per 
year  to  any  iU  health  effects.  To  the 
contrary,  epidemiological  studies  find 
no  adverse  effects  from  exposure  to 
high  natural  background  radiation. 
Low  level  radiation  is  simply  assumed 
by  EPA  to  be  hazardous  in  order  to  be 
"prudent"  for  regulatory  purposes. 
Many  scientists  believe  that  exposure 
to  low  levels  of  radiation,  such  as  the 
levels  which  we  all  get  from  natural 
background  sources,  is  in  fact  not  haz- 
ardous at  all. 

The  federally  chartered  National 
Coimcil  on  Radiation  Protection 
(NCRP).  the  International  Council  in 
Radiation  Protection  (ICRP).  and  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
(IAEA)  all  support  the  traditional  ex- 
posure limit  of  500  mlllirems,  the  limit 
long  followed  in  the  United  States  and 
across  the  world.  E^A's  approach  call- 
ing for  a  mammoth  reduction  in  the 
500  mlllirem  limit  to  10  or  25  millirem 
appears  to  be  responding  to  two  nons- 
cientifc  "concerns. "  The  first  "con- 
cern" appears  to  be  to  implement  a 
particular  political  philosophy.  That 
philosophy  is  that  it  is  immoral,  un- 
ethical, and  wrong  to  expose  any 
person  to  any  incremental  radiation— 
or  to  any  possibly  toxic  agent— associ- 
ated with  technology  without  that 
person's  foreknowledge  and  specific  in- 
formed consent.  Under  this  view,  con- 
sent through  elected  representatives  is 
not  even  permissible.  Proponents  of 
this  view  note  that  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act,  auid  the  Federal  policy  to  develop 
atomic  energy  technology  which  it  em- 
bodies, will  resxilt  in  exposure  of  per- 
sons now  or  in  the  future  to  slight  in- 
crements of  radiation  from  weapons 
testing,  nuclear  waste,  powerpl&nts, 
radiopharmaceutical  plants,  nuclear 
medicine,  and  so  forth.  They  charge 
that  the  act  and  the  Federal  policy  are 
therefore  wrong  and  immoral  because 
persons  will  be  exposed  to  a  possible 
risk  without  their  specific  consent. 

Although  the  "libertarian"  philoso- 
phy embodied  by  this  concern  has  a 
kind  of  frontier  appeal,  it  must  be  rec- 
ognized for  what  it  is:  A  repudiation  of 
representative  government  and  of  the 
basic  "social  contract"  embodied  in 
our  Constitution.  It  amounts  to  es- 
pousing anarchy.  It  is  certaiiUy  clear 
that  we  could  not  have  a  technological 
society— and  a  high  standard  of 
living— if  it  were  pursued  across  the 
board.  Simply  put.  there  is  no  technol- 
ogy without  some  risks,  and  there  is 
no  way  to  get  individual  informed  con- 
sents to  technological  risks  In  a  nation 
with  more  than  200  million  people.  To 
require  such  consents  is  equivalent  to 
foregoing  technology.  The  necessary 
conclusion  of  adopting  such  a  policy 
would  be  for  us  all  to  return  to  caves 
and  trees.  It  certainly  would  lower 
standards  of  living  and  shorten  life  ex- 
pectancies. 


The  second  concern  these  EPA  zeal- 
ots appear  to  be  addressing  in  their 
drive  against  atomic  energy  technolo- 
gy is  a  general  fear  of  radiation.  This 
fear,  termed  a  "nuclear  phobia"  by  Dr. 
Dupont.  is  based  on  public— and 
media— misconceptions  and  misinfor- 
mation. People— and  the  media^fail  to 
recognize  that  we  are  all  exposed  to 
radiation  naturally;  that  we  evolved  in 
it;  that  many  scientists  believe  that  it 
is  not  hazardous  at  low  levels;  and  that 
even  if  it  is  hazardous,  there  are  a 
myriad  of  things  we  happily  do  which 
are  far  more  risky,  like  watching  tele- 
vision, for  example,  or  even  smoking. 
The  phobia  appears  to  be  generated 
by  a  focus  on  hypothetical  worst  case 
consequences  from  extremely  low 
probability  events  and  a  failure  to  rec- 
ognize that  the  worst  case  will  almost 
certainly  never  occur. 

EPA  should  not  be  acting  to  vindi- 
cate libertarianism  or  to  reward  un- 
founded fears.  Fear  itself  is  not 
healthy,  as  Franklin  Roosevelt  re- 
minded us  all  Just  50  years  ago  this 
month.  Instead  E3*A  should  devote 
itself  to  protection  against  actual  and 
significant  hazards.  (jrovenunent 
action  to  ameliorate  raw  fear  sup- 
posedly went  out  with  the  Salem  witch 
trials  several  centuries  ago. 

President  Reagan  has  expressed  sup- 
port for  a  policy  that  would  encourage 
atomic  energy  technology  in  this  coun- 
try. But  that  policy  is  clearly  under 
concerted  attack  at  EPA,  or  at  least 
EPA's  Office  of  Radiation  programs, 
headed  by  Mr.  Glen  SJoblom.  The 
Nation  is  well  on  its  way  to  losing  its 
leadership,  and  its  capacity  for  leader- 
ship, in  atomic  energy  technology. 
EPA  is,  in  fact,  exacerbating  the  prob- 
lem through  insupportable  regulatory 
standards  which  serve  no  purpose 
other  than  seeming  to  vindicate  im- 
founded  fears  of  even  environmental 
levels  of  radiation.  The  national  secu- 
rity and  our  overall  standard  of  living 
are  the  losers  in  all  this. 

What  is  the  solution?  EPA  simply 
has  to  use  some  kind  of  comparative 
risk  analysis  in  establishing  its  radi- 
ation regulations.  It  cannot  persist  in 
these  arbitrary  and  misguided  efforts 
to  eliminate  all  technologically  related 
exposures,  no  matter  how  small,  and 
no  matter  how  insignificant  relative  to 
background  releases  and  exposures. 
EPA's  various  initiatives  in  the  radi- 
ation area  should  be  submitted  to  peer 
review  by  competent  scientific  organi- 
zations, such  as  the  National  Couincil 
on  Radiation  Protection  or  the  Nation- 
al Academy  of  Science.  I  trust  that  the 
next  head  of  the  EPA  wlU  turn  his  at- 
tention to  this  problem,  and  will  exer- 
cise his  authority  to  see  that  E3>A 
deals  with  known,  identifiable,  legiti- 
mate hazards,  not  those  that  stem 
from  evanescent  fears  and  lack  of  in- 
formation.* 


NATIONAL  SCLERODERMA  WEEK 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Panetta) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
97th  Congress  adopted  a  resolution  I 
sponsored  along  with  Senator  Steve 
Snofs  designating  the  week  of  Febru- 
ary 7-13,  1982.  as  "National  Sclero- 
derma Week."  That  week  was  the  first 
serious  national  recognition  of  this  se- 
rious disease.  Today  I  am  introducing 
a  resolution  to  designate  a  week  in 
1983.  the  week  of  June  12-18.  as  Na- 
tional Scleroderma  Week  in  order  to 
once  again  show  national  concern  and 
encourage  national  recognition  of  this 
problem. 

Scleroderma  is  a  painful  and  debili- 
tating disease  that  attacks  the  skin 
and  multiple  organs  of  the  body.  In  its 
most  serious  form,  scleroderma  can 
strike  the  esophagus,  intestines,  lungs, 
heart,  or  kidneys,  causing  fibrosis,  in- 
flammation, and  atrophy  of  normal 
functioning  tissues.  Localized  sclero- 
derma causes  hardening  and  thicken- 
ing of  the  skin,  particularly  of  the 
hands  and  fingers,  along  with  painful 
ulcerations. 

This  disease  affects  some  300,000 
people.  A  full  80  percent  of  these  cases 
occiir  in  women  of  childbearing  age. 
The  actual  total  of  victims  may  be 
even  higher  because  of  misdiagnosed 
cases  are  common. 

Unfortunately,  the  cause  of  sclero- 
derma is  unknown,  and  there  is  no 
cure  for  the  disease.  Therefore,  a  great 
deal  of  work  remains  if  we  are  going  to 
overcome  its  destructive  effects. 

Not  nearly  enough  attention  has 
been  focused  on  this  disease,  and  the 
result  is  a  significant  shortage  of  fund- 
ing for  research  into  possible  cures.  At 
a  time  when  public  fimding  for  many 
worthy  causes  is  scarce,  we  need  to  en- 
courage private  funding,  and  I  believe 
a  National  Scleroderma  Week  would 
bring  the  attention  to  the  disease  that 
would  boost  public  consciousness 
about  scleroderma,  as  well  as  lend 
comfort  to  its  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  victims. 

I  cannot  overemphasize  the  impor- 
tance of  studying  and  finding  a  cure 
for  scleroderma,  and  I  think  my  col- 
leages  will  agree  that  enactment  of 
this  resolution  would  bring  closer  the 
day  when  a  cure  is  actually  found.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  spon- 
soring this  important  resolution. 

Following  is  the  text  of  my  resolu- 
tion: 

HJ.Res.— 
Joint  resolution  to  provide  for  the  designa- 
tion of  June  12  through  18,  1983.  as  "Na- 
tional Scleroderma  Week" 

Ret<^ved  by  the  Senate  and  House  oS  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
shall  issue  a  proclamation  designating  June 
12  through  June  18,  1983,  as  "National 
Scleroderma  Week",  and  calling  upon  the 


people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  such 
week  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  ac- 
UviUes.* 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent.  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Porter  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BficHEL),  for  today,  on  account  of  ill- 
ness. 

Mr.  FRAifKLnr  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel),  after  9  p.m..  on  account  of 
official  business. 

Mr.  Levihe  of  California  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Wright),  after  4  pjn. 
today,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Wright),  for  today  and 
the  week  of  April  5,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 

Blr.  Anthony  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  for  today,  on  account  of  ill- 
ness. 

Mr.  Luken  (at  the  request  of  Bfr. 
Wright),  for  today,  on  account  of  nec- 
essary business  in  the  district. 

Mr.  Akaka  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  after  12  p.m.  today,  on  ac- 
coimt  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Michel),  from  7  p.m.  today,  on 
account  of  off ical  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McCandless)  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McCandless)  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  Bereuter,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Paul,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  CThandler.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Yotmo  of  Florida,  for  30  min- 
utes, today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Wise)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  (jk)NZALEZ.  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AwNUNZio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  LaFalce,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Barnes,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Panetta,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Dicks,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Feighan)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Mazzou,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  HuTTO.  for  5  minutes,  today. 
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Mr.  St  OatMAnt.  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Markct.  for  S  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RoTBAU  for  9  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  ZAMonin.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  EcKABT.  for  5  minutesi  today. 

Mr.  BBowa  of  Calif  omlik  for  5  mln- 
utea.  today. 

Mr.  Stbaito*.  for  8  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Pahstta,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


Mr. 
ILt. 
BCr. 

Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 

BSr. 
Bftr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


10  in- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  reTlse  and  extend  remaite  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  LaFalci.  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  It  exceeds  two  pages  of  the 
RccoRO  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $1,570. 

Mr.  Daub,  prior  to  the  vote  on  the 
conference  report  on  HJi.  1900  in  the 
House  today. 

Mr.  TouBC  of  Flordia.  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  It  exceeds  two  pages  of 
the  Rkobd  and  is  estimated  by  the 
Public  Printer  to  cost  11311- 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
Quest  of  Bir.  McCahdlbss)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  DAlfHXMKTEB. 

Mr.  lAACH  of  lows. 

.iBfT. 

Erlxuboriv. 

EvAHs  of  Iowa. 
,  Brothiu. 
,  Bkhkuteb  in  three  instances. 

BrrHuas  in  three  instances. 

Davis  in  two  instances. 

KocF  in  five  Instances. 

Shtdeb. 
,  Mack. 

BxTHVTC  1&  two  instances. 

Daub. 

Ralph  BCBau. 

Loxrru^ 

MiCHKL. 
SCHUUB. 
WHinASt^ 
ROGKBS. 

.  Whitxhubst. 

ROTB. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Bdr.  Wisx)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneoiis  matter) 
Mr.  Rooxao. 

Babhxs  In  two  instances. 
BimxTA  In  two  Instances. 
Lairos. 

DOBOAS. 
,  BXUXHSOV. 

.Sabo. 
Ratchfoiuv 
Mr.  Wxiss. 
Mr.  Oabcia. 

.  Woaio  In  two  instances. 
.Edcab. 
Pkpfer. 
AuConf. 

,  AODABBO. 

,  Wazmah. 


in- 


(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Feighah)  and  to  include 
extranous  matter) 

Mr.  SxTWKHmic  in  11  instances. 

Mr.  jDfKms. 

Mr.  RowLAKD  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Peppxb  in  two  instances. 

Mr.   Hsrm  of   Hawaii   in 
stances. 

Ms.  FERRASO  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Kastekkxixb. 

Mr.  DoRGAif . 

Mr.  FsiGHAif. 

Mr.  RoTBAi.  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Barkes  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  DiHGELL. 

Mr.  McDoHALD  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Florio  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MoAKiXT. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California. 

Mr.  Brxatjx. 

Mrs.  ScHROEDER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  SoLARZ  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  GuARivi  in  five  instances. 

Mr.   Smith  of  Florida  in  two 
stances. 

Mr.  FOBO  of  Michigan  In  two  in 
stances. 

Mr.  Won  Pat. 

Mr.  St  Oebmaih. 

Mr.  COITTERS. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 
Mr.  Faxio  in  two  instances. 

Rahgel. 

Tbaxlxb. 

RoDiHo  in  two  instances. 

Harrisoh. 

MOODT. 
DiXOH. 

O'Neill. 
Mr.  Skeltor  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Leath  of  Texas. 
Mr.  Hughes. 
Mr.  LaFalcb. 

MS.OAXAB. 

Mr.  TouHG  of  MlssourL 

MS.KAPTUB. 

Mr.  Swm. 
Mr.  Dicks. 
Mr.  Oberstab. 
Bdr.  Dtsoh. 


its  citizens,  and  to  provide  hunuuiitarian  as- 
sistance to  the  indigent  for  fiscal  year  1983. 
and  for  other  purposes. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  this  day 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R.  1936.  An  act  to  amend  title  37. 
United  States  Code,  to  extend  certain  expir- 
ing enlistment  and  reenllstment  bonuses  (or 
the  Anned  Forces. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Spealcer,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  House  ConciU'- 
rent  Resolution  94  of  the  98th  Con- 
gress, the  House  stands  adjourned 
imtil  12  o'clock  meridian.  Tuesday. 
April  5, 1983. 

Thereupon  (at  12  o'clocli  and  7  min- 
utes a.m.)  (legislative  day.  Thursday, 
March  24.  1983,  at  11:55  p.m.)  (calen- 
dar day.  Friday.  March  25,  1983),  pur- 
suant to  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
94,  the  House  adjourned  until  Tues- 
day. April  5.  1983.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sig- 
nature to  an  enrolled  joint  resolution 
of  the  Senate  of  the  following  title: 

SJ.  Res.  04.  Joint  resolution  to  commemo- 
rate the  300th  anniversary  of  the  signing  of 
the  Treaty  of  Amity  and  Commerce  be- 
tween Sweden  and  the  United  States. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title,  which  was 
thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker. 

H.R.  1718.  An  act  making  approprtaUoaa 
to  provide  productive  employment  for  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Jobless  Americans,  to 
tuuten  or  Initlata  fMeral  projects  and  con- 
struction of  laatlng  value  to  th*  Nation  and 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

719.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  SUtes.  transmitting 
his  review  of  the  proposed  rescissions,  defer- 
rals, and  revisions  to  previously  reported  de- 
ferrals oi  budget  authority,  contained  in  the 
message  from  the  President  dated  February 
1.  1983  (H.  Doc.  No.  9S-19).  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 1014  (b)  and  (c)  of  Public  Law  93-344 
(H.  Doe.  No.  98-36):  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  ordered  to  t>e  printed. 

720.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  notification  of  the  final 
allocation  of  fiscal  year  1983  civilian  end- 
strength,  pursuant  to  section  601  of  Public 
Law  97-353;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

731.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  General 
Counsel.  Department  of  Energy,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  exploration,  pro- 
specting, conservation,  development,  use. 
and  operation  of  the  naval  petroleum  re- 
serves, for  fiscal  year  1984  and  for  fiscal 
year  1985,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

722.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  (ShipbuUding  and  Logistics), 
transmitting  notice  of  the  decision  to  con- 
vert to  contractor  performance  the  custodi- 
al service  function  at  the  Naval  Regional 
Medical  Center.  Portsmouth.  Va.,  pursuant 
to  secUon  S02(b)  of  PubUc  Law  9«-343:  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

733.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  (Sliipbulldlns  and  Logistics). 


transmitting  notice  of  the  decision  to  con- 
vert to  contractor  performaiKX  the  food 
service  function  at  the  Naval  Regional  Med- 
ical Center,  Portsmouth,  Va.,  pursuant  to 
section  502(b)  of  Public  Law  96-342;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

724.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army  (Itfanpower  and  Re- 
serve Affairs),  transmitting  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  repeal  section  4351(b)  of 
title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  relating  to  the 
reexamination  and  readmssion  of  cadets  of 
the  U.S.  Bfilitary  Academy  who  fall  to  pass 
a  required  examination;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

725.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  the  annual  report  on 
volimtary  agreements  entered  into  by  the 
Army  under  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1950,  pursuant  to  section  708(1)  of  the  act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

726.  A  letter  from  the  President  and 
Ctiairman  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report  on 
loan,  guarantee,  and  insurance  transactions 
supported  by  Eximbank  during  February 
1983  to  Communist  countries:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

727.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Financial  Institutions  Examination  Council, 
transmitting  a  report  concluding  that  the 
uniform  data  collection  system  for  enforc- 
ing fair  housing  lending  laws,  which  was 
recommended  in  the  section  340  Fair  House- 
ing  Lending  Study  (97th  Congress,  Ex. 
Comm.  4721),  is  not  desirable  at  this  time, 
pursuant  to  section  340(e)  of  Public  Law  96- 
399:  to  the  Committee  on  Banldng,  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

728.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Railroad 
Retirement  Board,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  to  preseve  the  coordination 
between  rail  industry  pension  and  social  se- 
curity cost-of-living  adjustments:  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

729.  A  letter  from  the  Fiscal  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  inventory  of  nonpurchased 
foreign  currencies  as  of  September  30,  1982, 
pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2363:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

730.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gener- 
al of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  list 
of  reports  issued  or  released  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  during  February  1983, 
pursuant  to  section  234  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1970:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

731.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission,  transmitting 
a  report  on  the  Commission's  activities 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
during  calendar  year  1982,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552(d):  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

732.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  notification  of  a  propos- 
al received  under  the  Small  Reclamation 
Projects  Act  of  1956,  pursuant  to  section  10 
of  the  act:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

733.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  entitled,  "The  Digital  Car- 
tography Fund  Act  of  1983";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

734.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Army  (Civil  Works),  transmitting 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  modify  the 
authority  of  the  Richard  B.  Russell  Dam 
and  Lake  project,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 


the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 

735.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting  notice  of  the  Intention  of  the 
Departments  of  the  Army  and  Agriculture 
to  interchange  lands  of  the  Jefferson  Na- 
tional Forest,  Va.,  and  the  Flannagan  Dam 
and  Reservoir  project,  Virginia,  pursuant  to 
provisions  of  the  act  of  July  26,  1956:  Joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Agriculture  and 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

736.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency,  transmitting  the  aimual  report  of 
the  consumer  activities  for  calendar  year 
1982,  pursuant  to  section  333  of  the  Revised 
Statutes;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  and 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

737.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gener- 
al of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  issues  concerning  social  security 
benefits  paid  to  aliens  (GAO/HRD-83-32: 
March  24,  1983):  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Government  Operations.  Ways  and 
Means,  and  the  Judiciary. 

738.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  withdraw  and  reserve 
for  the  Department  of  the  Navy  certain 
public  lands  for  the  Bravo-20  Bombing 
Range,  Churcliill  County,  Nev.,  for  use  as  a 
training  and  weapons  testing  area  and  for 
other  purposes:  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  Armed 
Services. 

739.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Fish  and 
WUdlife  Service,  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or, transmitting  legal  descriptions  of  all 
units  within  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
System  in  Alaslca  which  were  established  or 
redesignated  by  the  Alaska  National  Inter- 
est Lands  Conservation  Act  of  1980,  pursu- 
ant to  section  103(b)  of  the  act;  Jointly,  to 
the  Conunittees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs and  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 


(Rept.  No.  98-45.  Pt  I).  Ordered  to  be  print- 
ed. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILI£  AND  RESOLU- 
•nONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  BEILENSON:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  154.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  1437 
entitled  the  "California  Wilderness  Act  of 
1983"  (Rept.  No.  98-46).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI:  Committee  of 
conference.  Conference  report  on  H.R.  1900 
(Rept.  No.  98-47).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORTED  BILUS 
SEQUENTIALLY  REFERRED 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X,  bills  and 
reports  were  delivered  to  the  CHerk  for 
printing,  and  bills  referred  as  follows: 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  1071.  A  bill  for  the  ac- 
Quisltion  by  the  United  States  by  exctiange 
of  certain  Native-pwned  lands  or  Interests  In 
lands  in  Alaslta;  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  for  a 
period  ending  not  later  than  April  8,  1983, 
for  consideration  of  such  provisions  of  the 
bill  as  fall  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  tliat 
committee    under   clause    l(nX4),    rule   Z 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BOLAND  (for  hlmseU,  Mr. 
CoirrE.  and  Mr.  Miheta): 
H.R.  2313.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Smithso- 
nian Institution  to  purctiase  land  in  Santa 
Cruz  County,  Ariz.:  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

H.R.  2314.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
2,  1940.  as  amended,  pertaining  to  appro- 
priations for  the  Canal  Zone  biological  area; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Blarine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mrs.  BOXER: 
HJl.  2315.  A  bill  to  Insure  adequate  fuel 
oil  for  the  at-sea  training  of  State  maritime 
academy   students:   to   the   Committee   on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  CONABLE  (for  tilmself  and 
Mr.  HoRTON): 
H.R.  2316.  A  bill  to  reduce  temporarily  the 
duty  on  odd-stiaped  or  fancy  watch  crystals 
to  the  rate  applicable  to  round  watch  crys- 
tals: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  &(r.  DE  LA  GARZA: 
H.R.  2317.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  provide  assistance  to  areas  of 
economic  dislocation  in  the  United  States 
that  is  the  result  of  drastic  fluctuation  in 
the  value  of  the  currency  in  a  country  con- 
tiguous to  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business. 
By  Mr.  DORGAN: 
H.R.  2318.  A  bill  to  require  the  IntersUte 
Commerce  Commission  to  consider  income 
from  land  grants  in  rail  line  abandoimient 
and  discontinuance  proceedings,  to  require 
the  forfeiture  of  railroad  land  grant  lands  in 
proportion  to  rail  service  at>andonments.  to 
authorize  the  Commission  to  protect  the  fi- 
nancial well-being  of  railroads  controlled  by 
other  entities,  and  for  other  purposes;  Joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DYMALLY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
C^ocKm,  and  Mr.  Faukthoy): 
H.R.  2319.  A  bUl  to  give  to  the  Board  of 
Parole  for  the  District  of  Columbia  exclu- 
sive  power   and   authority   to   release   on 
parole,  to  terminate  the  parole  of,  and  to 
modify  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
parole  of,  prisoners  convicted  of  violating 
any  of  the  District  of  Colimibla,  or  any  law 
of  the  United  States  applicable  exclusively 
to  the  District:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  EDGAR: 
H.R.  2320.  A  bill  to  extend  unUl  July  1, 
1986,  the  existing  suspension  of  duty  on  cer- 
tain textile  fabrics  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  hovecraft  skirts;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  EVANS  of  Iowa  (for  lilmself, 
Mr.  RoBKBTS.  and  Mrs.  Sioth  of  Ne- 
braska): 
RJl.  2321.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  CHiarter  Act  regarding 
the  export  of  certain  agricultural  commod- 
ities; Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Foreign 
Affairs  and  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  EVANS  of  Iowa  (for  himself. 
Mr.  RoBXHTs,  Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebras- 
ka, and  Mr.  Taukd: 
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HJt  3323.  A  bill  to  amosd  the  Commodity 
'Credit  Corpontlon  Charter  Act  regarding 
the  export  of  agricultural  commodltieB.  and 
for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  EVANS  of  Illinois  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Edgak,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 
Ms.    KATTna.    Mr.    Bilirakis.    Mr. 
RiCHABOsoH.  and  Mrs.  Boxza): 
HJl.  3333.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  by  3  years  the  period 
during  which  Vietnam-era  veterans  may  re- 
quest psychological  readjustment  counsel- 
ing frran  the  Veterans'  Administration  and 
to  direct  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs to  carry  out  a  comprehensive  study  of 
the  prevalence  of  posttraumatic  stress  disor- 
der   and    related    readjustment    problems 
among  Vietnam-era  veterans;  to  the  Com- 
mittee aa  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FAZIO: 
HJt  3334.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  Secretar- 
ies of  the  military  departments  from  con- 
tracting out  firefighting  and  base  security 
functions  at  military  installations;  to  the 
Conmlttee  on  Armed  Services. 

HJt.  233S.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  81  of 
title  6.  United  SUtes  Code,  to  establish  the 
rebuttable  presumption  that,  in  the  case  of 
any  Federal  firefighter,  any  injury  in  the 
form  of  heart  trouble,  pneumonia,  or  any 
hernia  was  proximately  caused  by  the  per- 
formance of  such  firefighter's  duty;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  FUQUA: 
HJl.  3326.  A  bill  to  designate  components 
of  the  national  wilderness  preservation 
system  In  the  State  of  Florida;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Agriculture  and  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  Jr.: 
HJl.  2327.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  make  regulations  more  cost 
effective,  to  insure  review  of  rules,  to  im- 
prove regulatory  planning  and  management, 
to  enhance  public  participation  In  the  regu- 
latory process,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HANCE: 
HJl.  2328.  A  bill  to  repeal  withholding  on 
interest  and  dividends  and.  to  compensate 
for  the  revenue  reduction  resulting  from 
such  repeal,  to  Impose  a  tax  on  imported  pe- 
troleum  products;   to   the   Committee   on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HUBBARD: 
HJl.  2329.  A  bill  to  amend  section  97  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  to  permit  Fed- 
eral district  court  to  be  held  in  Hopklnsvllle. 
Ky.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LaFALCE: 
HJl.  2330.  A  bill  to  provide  for  liability 
and  compensation  for  persoiud  Injury,  ill- 
ness, and  economic  loss  resulting  from  re- 
leases of  hazardous  substances  Into  the  en- 
vironment; Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Energy    and    Commerce,    Education    and 
Labor,  and  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   LELAND   (for  himself,   Mr. 
Rangkl.  Mrs.  CoLuns,  Mr.  Wirth. 
Mr.    Waxmam,    Mr.    MrrcHXix,    Mr. 
Swift,  and  Mr.  Market): 
HJl.  2331.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  the  invest- 
ment credit  for  the  purchase  of  used  tele- 
ctmununicatlons  property  which  effectuates 
policies   of   the    Federal    Communications 
Commission  and  to  provide  that  the  nonrec- 
ognlUon  of  gain  on  FCC— certified  sales  or 
exchanges  of   radio  broadcasting  stations 
shall  apply  to  systems  of  communication  by 
wire  or  radio;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 


By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California  (for 
himself.  Mr.  Barhxs.  Mr.  Batxs.  Mr. 
Bbucan.  Mr.  Bkvill.  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr. 
BoMioR  of  Michigan,  Mrs.  Boxkr, 
Mr.  Browk  of  California.  Mr. 
BxntTOH  of  California.  Mr.  Clat, 
Mrs.  CoLLiKS,  Mr.  Corraoa.  Mr. 
CROCKETT,  Mr.  Oanixl,  Mr.  Ds  Lugo. 
Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Dowmxt  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Dwrra  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Dtsoh.  Mr.  Dtmallt.  Mr.  Eckart, 
Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Evahs  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Pauht- 
HOT.  Mr.  Fazio,  B4r.  Foolietta,  Mr. 
Frank,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Gejdenson. 
Mr.  Cork.  Mrs.  Haix  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Harrison.  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Hxrel 
of  Hawaii.  Mr.  Hertrl  of  Michigan, 
Mr.  HoRTON,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
KiLDEE,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Lehman  of 
Florida.  Mr.  Leland.  Mr.  Long  of 
Louisiana.  Mr.  Lowrt  of  Washing- 
ton. Mr.  Market.  Mrs.  Martin  of  Il- 
linois. Mr.  Martinez.  Mr.  McHugh. 
Ms.  MiKm^Ki.  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr. 
Mitchell,  Mr.  Moaklet,  Mr. 
Mrazek.  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Nelson  of 
Florida.  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  Pahetta. 
Mr.  Patman,  Mr.  Rarall.  Mr. 
Rangel.  Mr.  Ratchpord.  Mr.  Roe. 
Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Staggers. 
Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Tallon. 
Mr.  Torres,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Wash- 
ington, Mr.  Weaver,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr. 
Williams  of  Montana.  Mr.  Wilson. 
and  Mr.  Won  Pat): 
H.R.  2332.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  to  make  grants  to  the 
States  for  high-technology  vocational  edu- 
cation programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 
H.R.  2333.  A  bill  to  Increase  funding  for 
low-income  home  energy  assistance,  to  im- 
prove accountability  with  respect  to  the  use 
of  funds  under  the  Low-Income  Home 
Energy  Assistance  Act  of  1981.  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PARRIS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Wolf): 
HJl.  2334.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  carry  out  a  highway 
project  to  redesign  and  reconstruct  the 
interchange  connecting  Interstate  Routes  I- 
395  and  1-495  Springfield.  Va..  for  the  pur- 
pose of  improving  the  safety  of  the  inter- 
change: to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation 

By  Mr.  SOLOMON: 
HJl.  2335.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  tempo- 
rary suspension  of  the  duty  on  2-(4-amino- 
phenyl)  -  6  -  methylbenzothiazole  -  7  -  sul- 
fonic acid  until  January  1. 1986;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  2336.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  suspen- 
sion of  the  duty  on  6-Ainino-l-naphthol-3- 
sulfonic  acid  until  January  1,  1986;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  STANGELAND: 
H.R.  2337.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  high- 
way use  tax  on  heavy  trucks  and  to  increase 
the  tax  on  diesel  fuel  used  in  heavy  trucks; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2338.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  tax  credit 
for  Investment  in  multipurpose  agricultural 
structures  or  other  buildings  designed  pri- 
marily for  grain  storage;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2339.  A  biU  to  exclude  from  gross 
Income,  for  purposes  of  Federal  Income  tax. 
Interest  paid  to  sellers  of  agricultural  land 


purchased  with  loans  made  by  such  lellerB 
to  certain  farmers  and  ranchers  and  insured 
under  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  De- 
velopment Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 

and  Means.    

By  Mr.  WEISS: 
HJl.  2340.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  to  provide  that  income 
used  for  certain  special  hardship  conditions 
shall  not  be  included  as  income  for  purposes 
of  determining  eligibility  for  free  or  re- 
duced-price lunches;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  WEISS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ford 
of  Michigan  and  Mr.  Williams  of 
Montana): 
H.R.  2341.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  to  eliminate  as  a  condi- 
tion of  eligibility  for  receipt  of  free  or  re- 
duced-price lunches  that  the  social  security 
account  numbers  of  all  adult  meml>ers  of 
household  be  provided  on  the  application 
for  such  assistance;  to  the  Committee  on 
E!ducation  and  Labor. 
Bv  Mr  YATES' 
H.R.  2342.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  27.  1935.  to  provide  for  the  adminis- 
tration, maintenance,  and  operation  of  the 
Institute  of  American  Indian  Arts  by  the 
Indian  Arts  and  Crafts  Board:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Af  f  sUrs. 

H.R.  2343.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  importa- 
tion, manufacture,  sale,  purchase,  transfer, 
receipt,  or  transportation  of  handguns,  in 
any  manner  affecting  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce,  except  for  or  by  meml>ers  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  law  enforcement  officials, 
and.  as  authorized  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  licensed  Imjiorters.  manufactur- 
ers, dealers,  and  pistol  clubs;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2344.  A  bill  to  amend  title  42.  United 
States  Code,  chapter  7,  subchapter  II  to 
reduce  from  10  to  5  years  the  length  of  time 
a  divorced  woman's  marriage  to  an  insured 
individual  must  have  lasted  in  order  for  her 
to  qualify  for  wife's  or  widow's  benefits  on 
his  wage  record;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  2345.  A  bill  to  extend  to  all  unmar- 
ried individuals  the  fuU  tax  benefits  of 
Income  splitting  now  enjoyed  by  married  in- 
dividuals filing  Joint  returns;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2346.  A  bill  to  encourage  increased 
use  of  public  transit  systems  by  amending 
chapter  1  of  title  26.  United  States  Code,  to 
allow  a  credit  against  individual  income 
taxes  for  funds  expended  by  a  taxpayer  for 
payment  of  public  transit  fares  from  his  or 
her  residence  to  his  or  her  place  of  employ- 
ment and  from  his  or  her  place  of  employ- 
ment to  his  or  her  residence;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2347.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  1  of 
title  26.  United  SUtes  Code,  to  allow  a  de- 
duction to  tenants  of  houses  or  apartments 
for  their  proportionate  share  of  the  taxes 
and  Interest  paid  by  their  landlords;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  tmd  Means. 

H.R.  2348.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  estab- 
lishing the  U.S.  Holocaust  Memorial  Coun- 
cil; Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
and  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Broomfield)  (by  request); 
H.R.  2349.  A  bill  to  authorize  supplemen- 
tal International  security  and  development 
assistance  for  urgent  purposes  for  the  fiscal 
year  1983.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WAXMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
ScHEUER,  Mr.  Ldkzn,  Mr.  Walorxn. 


Ms.    Mmnaa,    Mr.    Sbxlbt,    Mr. 
WTBm,  Mr.  SixoRSKi,  Mr.  OtrniGn. 
and  Mr.  Wirth): 
HJl.  2390.  A  bill  to  amend  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and  extend  the 
authorities  under  that  act  relating  to  the 
NaUonal  Institutes  of  Health  and  the  Na- 
tional Research  Institutes,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  (for  himaeU,  Mr. 

Lagomarsino.     Mr.     Pahetta.     Mr. 

Hxthtkh,  Mr.  Bosco.  Mr.  Bates.  Mrs. 

Boxer,  Mr.  Chappie.  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr. 

Lamtos.  Mr.  Lewis  of  California,  Mr. 

LvN(mzN.  Mr.  Martinez,  ISx.  Matsui, 

Mr.    MmRA.    Mr.    Pashatan.    Mr. 

Shttmwat,  and  Mr.  Zschau): 

H.R.  2351.  A  bill  to  improve  west  coast 

fishery  management;  to  the  Committee  on 

Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  BARNES  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
OoRX): 
H.R.  2352.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  to  encourage  the  establishment 
by  States  of  effective  child  passenger  safety 
programs,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

By  Mr.  BREAUX  (for  himself.  Mrs. 
BooGS,   Mr.   HucKABY.   Mr.   Living- 
ston. Mr.   Long  of  Louisiana.   Mr. 
Moore,     Mr.     Roemer.     and     Mr. 
Tauzin): 
H.R.  2353.  A  bill  to  amend  the  "Deepwater 
Port  Act  of  1974"  and  for  other  purposes; 
Jointly,   to  the  Committees  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  and  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.  2354.  A  bill  to  amend  the  treatment 
of  earnings  under  the  AFDC  program,  to  in- 
crease the  amount  of  the  funds  available  for 
social  services  block  grants,  to  make  perma- 
nent the  present  temporary  provisions  au- 
thorizing continued  payment  of  SSI  bene- 
fits to  individuals  who  work  despite  severe 
medical  Impairment,  and  to  make  perma- 
nent the  present  temporary  provisions  au- 
thorizing Federal  payments  for  dependent 
children  voluntarily  placed  in  foster  care;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LEATH  of  Texas  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  Montgomery.  Mr. 
Hammerschmidt.    Mr.    Edgar.    Mr. 
Evans  of  Illinois,  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr. 
Slattery,  Mr.  Richardson,  and  Mr. 
Hefner): 
H.R.  2355.  A  bill  to  establish  an  emergen- 
cy program  of  Job  training  assistance  for 
disabled  veterans  and  veterans  of  the  Viet- 
nam era;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  McCOLLUM  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Sam.  B.  Hall.  Jr..  Mr.  Lewis  of  Flor- 
ida, Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  MacKay.  Mr. 
Hutto.   Mr.   Chappell.   Mr.   Fuqua. 
Mr.  OiBBOHS.  Mr.  Yoong  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida,  Mr.  Bilirak- 
is, Mr.  Ireland,  Mr.  Mack,  Mr.  Mica, 
Mr.  Shaw.  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida, 
Mr.  Fascell,  and  Mr.  Smith  of  Flori- 
da): 
H.R.  2356.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  provide  for  a 
U.S.  Immigration  Court,  to  reform  adjudica- 
tion procedures  and  asylum,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  MICHEL: 
H.R.  2357.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  an  increase 
In  the  number  of  members  of  the  Congres- 
sional Award  Board,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 


By  Mr.  NEAL  (by  request): 
H.R.  2358.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945,  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.R.    3359.    A    bill    to    increase    from 
$1,000,000  to  $2,000,000  the  amount  of  any 
small  shore  and  beach  restoration  project 
which  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  is  author- 
ized to  construct  without  specific  authoriza- 
tion  by   Congress;   to   the   Committee   on 
Public  Works  and  Transtwrtation. 
By  Mr.  RITTER: 
HJl.  2360.  A  bill  to  require  all  nationals  of 
Communist  countries  to  register  with  the 
Attorney  General  before  engaging  in  certain 
activities   Involving   Members  of   Congress 
and  congressional  employees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.R.  2361.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion  and   Nationality    Act   to    revise    and 
reform    the    immigration    and   nationality 
laws,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SCHEUER  (for  himself.  Ux. 
Udall.    Mrs.    Schneider,    and    Mr. 

MOAKLEY): 

H.R.  2362.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  reorga- 
nization of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  by  the  establishment  of  an  inde- 
pendent regulatory  commission,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr.  SCHUMER: 

H.R.  2363.  A  bill  to  establish  an  emergen- 
cy rental  assistance  program  to  prevent 
widespread  evictions  of  tenants  resulting 
from  the  temporary  loss  of  employment  and 
income:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Pi- 
nance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

H.R.  2364.  A  bill  to  establish  a  program  of 
financial  assistance  to  encourage  the  con- 
struction and  rehabilitation  of  multifamily 
rental  and  cooperative  housing  projects  for 
persons  without  other  reasonable  and  af- 
fordable housing  alternatives  in  the  private 
market;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SOLARZ: 

H.R.  2365.  A  bill  to  esUbUsh  an  Interagen- 
cy Committee  on  Arson  Control  to  coordi- 
nate Federal  antiarson  programs,  to  amend 
certain  provisions  of  the  law  relating  to  pro- 
grams for  arson  investigation,  prevention, 
and  detection,  and  for  other  purposes;  joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Banking,  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs,  the  Judiciary,  and  Sci- 
ence and  Technology. 

By  Mrs.  VUCANOVICH  (for  herself 
and  Mr.  Marriott): 

H.R.  2366.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  reim- 
bursement of  certain  Indian  Tribes  for  ex- 
penses Incurred  by  such  tribes  for  communi- 
ty impact  planning  activities  related  to  plan- 
ning for  the  then  potential  deployment  of 
the  MX  missile  system;  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  WAXMAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Downey  of  New  York): 

H.R.  2367.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Act  to  extend  it  for  5  fiscal 
years,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska: 

H.R.  2368.  A  bill  to  provide  a  comprehen- 
sive system  of  liability  and  compensation 
for  oil  spill  damage  and  removal  costs,  and 
for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
and  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 


By  Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee: 
HJl.  2369.  A  bill  to  prevent  the  temporary 
termination  of  the  Federal  Supplemental 
Compensation  Act  of  1982;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  B4r.  SWIFT: 
HJl.  2370.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  quantify  public  re-  , 
sponsibility  requirements  for  television  and 
radio  broadcasters,  to  deregulate  certain  as- 
pects of  television  and  radio  broadcasting, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BRYANT: 
H.R.  2371.  A  biU  to  amend  the  SecuriUes 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  provide  uniform 
margin  requirements  in  transactions  involv- 
ing the  acquisition  of  securities  of  certain 
U.S.  corporations  by  non-U.S.  persons  where 
such  acquisition  is  financed  by  non-UJ3. 
lenders,  to  specify  a  private  right  of  action 
for  violations  of  margin  requirements,  and 
for  certain  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.  2372.  A  biU  to  recognize  the  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  Navy  Wives  Clubs  of 
America;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  GUCKMAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Gekas.  and  Mr.  Wortley): 
H.R.  2373.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  provisions 
of  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility 
Act  of  1982  relating  to  withholding  on  Inter- 
est and  dividends,  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  require  additional 
Information  in  statements  required  to  be 
furnished  to  persons  receiving  interest  or 
dividends  and  to  increase  the  amounts  of 
the  additions  to  tax  for  failure  to  report,  or 
pay  the  tax  on.  income  In  the  form  of  inter- 
est and  dividends,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  KENNELLY  (for  herself,  Mrs. 
Schroeder,  Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Matsoi, 
Mr.  Heftel  of  Hawaii,  Mr.  Goarini. 
Mr.  Conable.  Mr.  Biaggi.  Ms.  Fer- 
RARO.  and  Ms.  Mikulski): 
H.R.  2374.  A  bill  to  amend  part  D  of  UUe 
IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  title  II  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  provide  for  im- 
provements in  the  child  support  enforce- 
ment program;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  NOWAK  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Williams  of  Ohio): 
H.R.  2375.  A  bill  to  amend  the  PubUc 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965  to  assist  communities  and  industries 
through  special  economic  development  and 
adjustment  assistance,  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act  to  provide  additional  credit  to 
certain  businesses  located  in  distressed 
areas,  to  amend  the  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1958  to  encourage  small  busi- 
ness Investment  companies  to  make  further 
Investments  in  distressed  areas,  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide tax  incentives  for  businesses  located  in 
such  areas,  and  for  other  purposes:  Jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  PubUc  Works  and 
Transportation,  Banldng,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs.  Small  Business,  and  Ways 
and  Means.  

HJl.  2376.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  withholding 
of  tax  from  interest  and  dividends;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SAWYER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Ldngren): 

H.R.  2377.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  11.  United 

States  Code,  to  improve  the  protections  for 

shopping  centers  and  their  tenants  under 
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the  Bankruptcy  Code:  to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SCUUMER: 
HJl.  3378.  A  bill  to  authorize  an  Increase 
in  the  U.S.  quota  In  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund,  to  require  the  rescheduling  of 
short-term  debt  Incurred  by  certain  coun- 
tries, and  to  impose  certain  restrictions  on 
financial  institutions  with  respect  to  their 
lending  to  foreign  countries:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By   Mr.   SEIBERLING   (for   himself. 
Mr.     Berzctib.     Mr.     Udall.     Mr. 
Burton  of  California.  1^.  Woh  Pat. 
Mr.  Wkavkr,  Mr.  Mahkkt,  Mr.  Cor- 
RAOA,  Mr.  Vkmto,  Mr.  Patterson,  Mr. 
irTTM»  Mr.  Di  Lnco,  Mr.  Gkjsenson. 
Mr.    KosntATKR.    Mr.    Moody,    Mr. 
Clarkz,  Mr.  McNuLTY.  Mr.  Lehman 
of  California.   Mr.   PRrrcHARD,   Mr. 
Frank.  Mr.  Bohior  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
SimiA.  Mr.  MiNiSH.  Mr.  Bcilenson, 
Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Fei- 
GHAN,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Parris,  Mr. 
WOLT,  Mr.  Bosco,  Mr.  Goodling,  Mr. 
Gingrich.  Mr.  Roe,  Ms.  Mikulski, 
BCr.  Daub,  Mr.   Williams  of  Mon- 
tana, Mr.  Ratchtohd,  Mr.  Forsythe, 
Mr.    VoLKMXR.    Ms.    Kaptxtr,    Mr. 
Smtth  of  Florida,  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Ortiz, 
Mr.    Fauntroy,    Mr.    Rodino.    Mr. 
Howard,  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
Kastenmeikr,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Flori- 
da, B4r.  Porter,  Mr.  Hoyer,  Mr.  Cor- 
coran.  Mr.   POGLIETTA,   Mr.   Matsui, 
Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia,  Mrs.  Boxer, 
—         Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Hall 
of  Ohio,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.     AuCoiN.     Mr.     Wirth,     Mr. 
Coelho,  Mr.  MnxER  of  California, 
Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington,  Mr.  Levi- 
TAS,  Mr.  Wydeh,  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Bonker.  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr. 
Rahall,  Mrs.  Schroeder,  Mr.  Lago- 
MARSiNO,  Mr.  Clinger,  Mr.  Huckaby, 
Mr.  Schumer,  Mr.  Lujan.  Mr.  Hyde, 
Mr.  Chandler,  Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  Mollo- 
han,  and  Mr.  Herman  > : 
HJt.  2379.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  protec- 
tion and  management  of  the  national  park 
system,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SEIBERLING: 
HJt  2380.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  to  provide  that  Judgment  debts  result- 
ing from  a  liability  which  is  based  on  driving 
while  intoxicated  shall  not  be  discharged:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SNYDER: 
H.R.  2381.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  exempt  from  duties  equipments 
and  repairs  to  certain  vessels,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

Means.  

By  Mr.  TAUKE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Tauhn): 
HJl.  2382.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  in  order  to  establish  new 
procedures  for  the  renewal,  assignment,  and 
transfer  of  broadcast  licenses,  to  provide 
certain  deregulation  of  broadcast  services, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  B4r.  TAYLOR: 
H.R.  2383.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
March  3,  1911,  (36  SUt.  1077)  to  remove  re- 
strictions on  the  use  of  the  Springfield  Con- 
federate Cemetery,  Springfield,  Mo.:  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WATKINS: 
H.R.  2384.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  increase  in 
uae  taxes  on  heavy  trucks  and  the  retaU 


taxes  on  heavy  trucks  and  trailers,  to  re- 
store the  taxes  on  the  manufacturers  of 
trucks,  trailers,  tires,  and  tubes,  to  repeal 
certain  provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  relating  to  the  reporting  to 
tips  in  the  case  of  certain  food  and  beverage 
establishments,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    WEBER    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Bliley,  Mr.  Robert  F.  Smith.  Mr. 
Daschle.  Mr.  Daniel  B.  C^rane,  Mr. 
DoRGAN,  Mr.  Stangelano.  Mr.  Gregg, 
Mr.  Paul,  Mr.  Oxley,  Mr.  Lundine, 
Mr.    Oberstar,    Mr.    Maoigan,    Mr. 
Corcoran,  Mr.  Chappie,  Mr.  Penny, 
Mrs.  VucANOVicH,  Mr.  Sikorski,  Mr. 
Jeppords.  Mr.  Tauke,  Mr.  Gingrich, 
and  Mr.  Rose): 
HJl.  2385.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  provide  equity  to  day- 
time radio  broadcasters:  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By   Mr.   BONER   of   Tennessee   (for 
himself,  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  Daschle, 
Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  Derrick,  Mr.  Fazio, 
Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Frenzel, 
Mr.  DE  LA  Garza,  Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr. 
Gore.   Mr.   Hansen   of   Idaho.   Mr. 
Hefner,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Howard, 
Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Lagomar- 
siNO,    Mr.    Leland,    Mr.    Lent,    Mr. 
Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr.   McKernan, 
Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Ortiz.  Mr.  Owens, 
Mr.    Perkins,    Mr.    Robinson,    Mr. 
Roe,   Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr. 
Shumway,  Mr.  SuNiA,  Mr.  Vander- 
CRirr,  and  Mr.  Won  Pat;: 
H.J.  Res.  218.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  September  of  each  year  as 
"National  Sewing  Month":  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  C^ivil  Service. 
By  Mr.  FLORIO: 
HJ.  Res.  219.  Joint  resolution  declaring 
the  support  of  the  U.S.  Government  for  ef- 
forts of  the  U.S.  Soccer  Federation  to  bring 
the  World  Cup  to  the  United  SUtes  in  1986, 
and  designating  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
as  the  official  representative  of  the  U.S. 
Government  to  the  Federation  Internatio- 
nale de  Football  Association:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  SABO: 
H.J.  Res.  220.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  week  beginning 
on  May  6,  1983,  as  "National  Recognition 
Week  for  Registered  Nurses  and  Licensed 
Practical  Nurses":  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  SCHULZE: 
H.J.  Res.  221.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  for  a  6-year  term 
for  the  President  and  the  Vice  President,  to 
limit  the  number  of  terms  the  President  and 
the  Vice  President  may  serve,  to  provide  for 
3-year  terms   for  Representatives,   and  to 
limit  the  numtwr  of  consecutive  terms  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  may  serve:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SUNIA: 
H.J.  Res.  222.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  commencing  May  8,  1983,  as  "Na- 
tional Pacific  Islands  Week":  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  CS.\\\  Service. 
By  Mr.  HILUS: 
H.J.  Res.  223.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  for  the  protection  of  unborn 
children  and  other  persons:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOAKLEY: 
H.J.  Res.  224.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  temporary  joint  committee  of  the  Con- 
gress to  investigate  the  administrative  orga- 


nization of  the  Congress  and  to  make  rec- 
ommendations for  an  appropriate  reorgani- 
zation of  Joint  entities  and  functlona:  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  PANETTA: 
H.J.  Res.  225.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  June  12  through  18, 
1983,  as  "National  Scleroderma  Week":  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  PEPPBHl: 
H.J.  Res.  226.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  May  22.  1983.  through  May  28, 
1983,  as  "National  Digestive  Diseases  Aware- 
ness Week":  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.J.  Res.  227.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  September  26  through  October 
2,  1983,  as  "National  Respiratory  Therapy 
Week":  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BIURAKIS: 
H.  Con.  Res.  95.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
garding Greece-Turkey  situation  and  sup- 
porting the  maintenance  of  the  7-to-lO  ratio 
in  U.S.  military  assistance  for  Greece  and 
Turkey:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By   Mr.   WHITTAKER   (for  himself. 
Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  Breaux,  Mr.  Roe, 
Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr.  Em- 
erson, Mr.  Madican.  Mr.  Guckmam. 
and  Mr.  Conte): 
H.  Con.  Res.  96.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  should  form  a  National  Commis- 
sion on  Natural  Gas  Pricing  to  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  E^nergy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Broomfield,   Mr.   Solarz.   and   Mr. 
Pritchard): 
H.  Con.  Res.  97.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  on  the 
occasion  of  the  150th  anniversary  of  the 
opening  of  diplomatic  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Thailand:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KRAMER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Whitehurst.  Mr.  Daniel,  Mr.  Skel- 
TON,  Mr.  Hunter,  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr. 
HiLLis.   Mr.   Daniel  B.   ChiANE,   Mr. 
McDonald,  Mr.  Hansen  of  Utah,  Mr. 
Stump,  Mr.  Moore,  Mr.  Nichols,  Mr. 
Cheney,  Mr.  Lott,  and  Mr.  Wort- 
ley): 
H.  Con.  Res.  98.  Concurrent  resolution 
calling  for  support  for  the  President's  ef- 
forts to  develop  strategic  defensive  systems 
to  make  nuclear  weapons  impotent  and  ob- 
solete; jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  and  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  99.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
questing the  President  to  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  conduct  a  study  regarding  trade 
and  tariff  barriers  with  respect  to  interna- 
tional trade  in  services:  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Ways  and  Means  and  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey: 
H.  Con.  Res.  100.  Concurrent  resolution 
calling  upon  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  to  end  the  current  repressive  poli- 
cies of  forced  labor  and  expressing  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  exploitation  of  workers 
in  forced  labor  camps  by  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  is  morally  repre- 
hensible: to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  FAZIO  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Lehman  of  California.  Mr.  Waxmah. 
Mr.  Coelho,  Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  Matsui, 


Mr.     Uwis     of     California.     Mr. 
Mubpht.  Mr.  Wo*  Pat,  Mr.  Dtm- 
ALLT.  Mr.  Russo,  Mr.  Bkilkhson,  Mr. 
Toaan.  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri,  Mr. 
Fascbx,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California, 
Mr.  Fraitk,  Mr.  Lxtine  of  California, 
Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  Ottin- 
gkr,  Mr.  ScHUMER,   Mr.   Kogovsek, 
Mr.  Stratton,  Mrs.  Hau,  of  Indiana, 
Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Williams  of  Mon- 
tana, Mr.   Vento,  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr. 
Wheat,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Wortley, 
Mr.  Mineta.  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Clay, 
Mr.  LAirros,  Mr.  Lifinski,  Mr.  Ad- 
DABBO.  Mr.   Roe,   Mr.   Rahall.   Mr. 
Hoyer.  Mr.  Owens.  Mr.  Borski.  Mr. 
Ratchford,     Mr.     Foglietta,     Mr. 
Lcvin    of    Michigan,    Mr.    Ford   of 
Iifichigan,  Mr.  Berman,  Mr.  Bonior 
of  Michigan,  Mr.  Martinez,  and  Mr. 
Fish): 
H.  Res.  149.  Resolution  disapproving  the 
administration's  recommendation  that  the 
States  assume  all  costs  associated  with  oper- 
ating joint  State  and  federally  funded  rail 
service  now  operating  under  section  403(b) 
of  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  OILMAN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Wnss): 
H.  Res.   150.  Resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
cerning "Solidarity  Sunday":  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  GUARINI  (for  himself,  Mr. 
SuNLA,   Mr.   DeWine,   Mr.   Conyers, 
Mr.  Marriott,  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Spratt.  Mr.  Forsythe. 
Mr.  Corraoa,  Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  Owens, 
Mr.  Levine  of  California.  Mr.  Pack- 
ard, Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Leland,  Mr. 
Chandler,  Mr.  Bartlbtt,  Mr.  Torri- 
CELU.  and  Mr.  Washington): 
H.   Res.    151.    Resolution   expressing   the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
the  President  should  award  the  Presidential 
Medal  of  Freedom  to  Dr.  Barney  CHark;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  DIXON  (for  himself,  Mrs.  Col- 
lins, Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Maoigan,  Mr. 
Conte,  Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr. 
Conyers,   Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  Del- 
lums,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Fauntroy, 
Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Gray, 
Mrs.  Hall  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Hawkins, 
Mr.    Mitchell,    Mr.    Owens,    Mr. 
Rangel,  Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr. 
Towns,  Mr.  Washington,  and  Mr. 
Wheat): 
H.   Res.   155.   Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
the  President  should  issue  a  proclamation 
designating  the  month  of  September  1983  as 
"National    Sickle-Cell    Anemia    Awareness 
Month":  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

45.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Georgia,  relative  to  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration Interest  credit  programs:  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

46.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Minnesota,  relative  to  present- 
ing a  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  to 
Herman  Miller;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 


47.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  relative  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  high-speed  train  between  Las 
Vegas,  Nev.,  and  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

48.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Minnesota,  relative  to  M.I.A.'s 
and  P.O.W.'s;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

49.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Georgia,  relative  to  the  death  pen- 
alty; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

50.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  of  Arizona,  relative 
to  information,  counseling,  and  health  care 
to  Vietnam  veterans  exposed  to  agent 
orange:  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Utah: 

H.R.  2386.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Braun 
Green:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LOWERY  of  California: 

H.R.  2387.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Benja- 
min B.  Doeh;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  M(X)RHEAD: 

H.R.  2388.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Samuel 
C.  Willett;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mrs.  VUCANOVICH: 

H.R.  2389.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the 
estate  of  Elizabeth  Schultz  Rabe;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2390.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Oikos, 
Inc.,  and  the  Nevada  Opera  Association, 
both  of  Reno,  Nev.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  25:  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Hyde,  Mr.  Kasich,  Mr.  Lifinski.  Mr. 
McKiNNEY,  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah,  Mr.  Sen- 
SENBRENNER,  and  Mr.  Stangeland. 

H.R.  113:  Mr.  Graioi,  Mr.  Bilirakis,  Mr. 
Brown  of  Colorado,  and  Mr.  Ford  of  Ten- 
nessee. 

H.R.  171:  Mr.PASHAYAN. 

H.R.  483:  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane  and  Mr. 
Hyde. 

H.R.  500:  Mrs.  Kennelly. 

H.R.  568:  Mr.  Roberts  and  Mr.  Eicersoh. 

H.R.  820:  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa. 

H.R.  821:  Mr.  Gephardt. 

H.R.  898:  Mr.  Bethune,  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr. 
Jones  of  Norih  Carolina,  Mrs.  Martin  of  Il- 
linois, Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Hillis, 
Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr.  Gunder- 
SON,  Mr.  LowERY  of  California,  Mrs.  Snowe, 
Mr.  PuRSELL,  Mr.  McKinney,  Mr.  Whitta- 
KER,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Dreier  of  California,  Mr. 
Petri,  Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr.  Cheney,  Mr. 
Pritchard,  Mr.  Lujan,  Mr.  Eckart,  Mr. 
Tauke,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida, 
Mr.  Hartnett,  Mr.  Dannemeyer.  Mr. 
Dyson,  Mr.  Durbin,  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  Mrs. 
Hall  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Heftel  of  Hawaii,  Mr. 
Hiler,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Bateman,  Mrs. 
Johnson,  Mr.  Tauzin,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr. 
Ortiz,  Mr.  Hoyer,  Mr.  Broyrill,  Mrs. 
Smith  of  Nebraska,  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Wort- 
ley,  Mr.  McKernan,  Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Oilman, 


Mr.  Ijort.  Mr.  Bomoa  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Stark,  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  BMMom- 
BRENNER.  Mr.  FRANK,  Mr.  AsFiN.  Mr.  Akaka. 
Mr.  Young  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Baams,  Mr. 
BoRSKi.  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Carney,  Mr. 
Carfkr.  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  C^ats,  Mr.  Okbbi, 
Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Crockett.  Mr.  Daub,  Mr. 
Donnelly,  Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa.  Ms.  Fixdlbb. 
Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Forsythe,  Mr.  Breaux,  Mr.  Srhholm.  Mr. 
Wilson,  Mr.  Stokes,  BCr.  Hutto,  Mr. 
Weaver,  Mr.  Walgrkh,  Mr.  Cotnb,  Mr. 
Wolfe.  BCrs.  Kennelly,  Mr.  Wydbn.  Mr. 
Bates.  Mr.  Bartlztt.  Mr.  Prilif  M.  Crane, 
Idr.  Coughun,  Mr.  Mica,  Mr.  Mitcrell,  Mr. 
Morrison  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Williams  of 
Montana,  Mr.  Aspnt,  Mr.  Wirth,  Bfr. 
Gaydos,  Mr.  Gregg,  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr. 
Glickman,  Ms.  Kaftur,  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa, 
Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Lundine,  Mr.  McEwer,  Mr. 
McCuRDY,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr. 
Oxley.  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Torri- 
CELU,  Mrs.  RouKEMA,  Mr.  Shannon,  Mr. 
Downey  of  New  Yorlt,  Mr.  Markey,  Mr. 
Kramer,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Fei- 
ghan.  Mr.  Ralph  M.  Hall,  Mr.  Penny,  Mr. 
Patterson,  Mr.  Fields,  Mr.  Garcia,  and  Mr. 
Frost. 

H.R.  904:  Mr.  Dingell,  Mr.  Roe.  Mr. 
Yates.  Mr.  Moaklzy,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Stangeland,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr. 
Oberstar.  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  D' Amours,  Mr.  Hatcher.  Ms.  Mi- 
kulski, Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida,  and  Mr.  Ot- 
tinger. 

HJl.  905:  Mr.  Goodling  and  Mr.  Rose. 

H.R.  1016:  Mr.  Morrison  of  Washington. 

HJl.  1055:  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  Fascell.  Mr. 
Oilman.  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  McCollum.  Mr. 
Matsui.  Mr.  Ortiz.  Mr.  Won  Pat.  and  Mr. 
Mica. 

H.R.  1083:  Mr.  Mrazek. 

H.R.  1137:  yit.  Bilirakis,  Mr.  Lagomar- 
siNO,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  DYBtALLY,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr.  Stangelamb, 
Mr.  Sttnia,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Lcland,  I£r. 
Horton,  Mr.  Sundqihst,  Mr.  Lowery  of 
California,  Mrs.  Boxer.  Bfrs.  Snowe,  VLr. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Applecate.  Mr. 
Roe,  Mr.  Fields.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr.,  Mr.  Siljander,  Mr.  Wal- 
gren,  Mr.  Dingell.  Mr.  Penny,  Mr.  Reid, 
Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr. 
Ackerman,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Pashayan,  Mr. 
Whitehurst,  Mr.  Ratchford,  Mr.  Mollo- 
han, Mrs.  Schneider,  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Gejd- 
enson, Mr.  Glickman,  Mr.  English,  Mr. 
McDade,  Mr.  Kasich,  Mr.  Ottinger.  Mr. 
Vandergriff,  Mr.  Washington,  Mr.  DownoY 
of  Mississippi,  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah,  Mr. 
Dellums,  Mr.  Ortiz,  Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  C^han- 
DLER,  Mr.  McNuLTY,  Ms.  Ferraro,  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Kildee.  Mr.  C:rockett,  Mr. 
Rahall,  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Leath  of  Texas, 
Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Slattery,  Mr.  Green,  Mr. 
Richardson,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  B4r. 
Weaver,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mrs.  Ken- 
nelly, and  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois. 

H.R.  1142:  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Lagomarsino,  Mrs.  Bouquard.  Mr.  O'Brien, 
Mr.  Hillis,  Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  Ratchford,  Mr. 
Roe,  Mr.  Marlenee,  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey,  and  Mr.  Torres. 

H.R.  1190:  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee. 

H.R.  1197:  Mr.  Walgren,  Ms.  MiKtn.SKl. 
Mr.  McKernan,  Mr.  Sikorski,  Mr.  Lkrmah 
of  California,  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr. 
Gonzalez,  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr.  Traxlzb,  Mr. 
Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Gregg,  Mr.  Owens,  Mr. 
Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Ratchford,  Mr. 
Chafpell.  Mr.  Eroreich.  Mr.  Solomon,  Mrs. 
Kennelly,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr. 
Boner  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Livingston,  Mr. 
Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Faunt- 
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ROT.  Mr.  Vkhto,  Mr.  MAuma,  Mr.  Rodiho, 
Mr.  AcKKBMAii.  Mr.  Hastmrt.  Mr.  McCaih. 
MTs.  ScHnmnu  Mr.  OoooLmc,  Mr.  Mnnsa. 
Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  PoaurrrA,  Mr.  HmnL  of 
Mlcblgan.  Mr.  McDaoi,  Mr.  Fbighar.  Mrs. 
JomtsoH.  Mr.  SmxR  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
CoBLRO.  Mr.  LiPiRSKi,  Mrs.  Holt.  Mr. 
TouRO  of  Miaaouri.  Mr.  Skzltoh.  Mr. 
Towira,  Mr.  Coim.  Mr.  Dwyd  of  New 
Jersey,  and  Mr.  Oukbim. 
HJl.    1199:    Mrs.    Ksiiikllt    and    Mrs. 

BOXXR. 

HJl.  1200:  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Rok.  li€r.  Bates. 
Mrs.  BoxxR.  and  Mrs.  KxHifELLY. 

HJt  1326:  Mr.  Frkmzxl. 

HJt.  1242:  Mr.  Amrairaio,  Mr.  Bonior  of 
BUchlgan.  Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr. 
HxRTXL  of  Michigan.  Mr.  McKermah.  Mr. 
Nichols,  Mr.  Russo,  Mr.  Swirr.  and  Mr. 
Towira. 

HJl.  1376:  Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  Hutto,  and  Mr. 
Dtsor. 

HJl.  1394:  Mr.  Schxtlzk. 

HJl.  1432:  Mr.  Nowak.  Mr.  Perkins.  Mr. 
Amnmzio.  Mr.  Dwyxr  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Sam  B.  Hall.  Jr.,  Mr.  Stenholm.  Mr.  Leath 
of  Texas,  Mr.  Seiberling,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr. 
Dtmallt.  Bfr.  Morpht.  Mr.  Morrison  of 
Washington.  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Dorgan.  Mr. 
Smitr  of  Iowa,  and  Mr.  Mitchell. 

HJl.  1441:  Mr.  Applegate,  Mr.  Davis,  Mr. 
Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Pursell,  and  Mr. 

SlUANDER. 

HJl.  1528:  Mr.  Emerson  and  Mr.  Nielson 
of  Utah. 

H.R.  1580:  Mr.  Mazzou,  Mr.  Gingrich, 
Mr.  Rox,  Mr.  Sunia,  Mr.  Kindness,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Eng- 
lish, Mr.  WoLP,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr. 
D' Amours,  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  Mr.  Towns.  Mr. 
LiPiNSKi.  Hi.  Vandergripf,  Mr.  de  Lugo. 
Mr.  Ortiz.  Mr.  Fascell,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Minisb,  Mr.  Brown  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Hatcher,  Mr.  Stangeland,  Mr.  Ack- 
ERMAN,  Mr.  Anderson,  Ms.  Ferraro,  and  Mr. 
Frenzel. 

H.R.  1590:  Mr.  Rakall,  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr. 
CORRADA,  Mr.  D'Amours,  Mr.  KiLDEE,  Mr. 
Levin   of   Michigan,    Mr.    Carr.    and   Mr. 

DURBIN. 

HJl.  1593:  Mr.  Weaver. 

H.R.  1691:  Mr.  Hii.i.is  and  Mr.  Dreier  of 
California. 

H.R.  1701:  Mr.  Hiler,  Mr.  Kindness,  Mr. 
Dreier  of  California.  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Mad- 
IGAN,  and  Mr.  McGrath. 

H.R.  1755:  Mr.  Owens,  Mr.  Jefpords,  Mr. 
Fowler,  Mr.  Heftel  of  Hawaii,  Ms.  Fer- 
raro, Mr.  Downey  of  New  Yorlt,  Mr. 
Barnes,  Mr.  Torricelli.  Mr.  Walgren,  Mr. 
Leach  of  Iowa,  Btrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Stark,  and 
Mi.  Udall. 

HJl.  1899:  Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  ISi. 
Forsythx.  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Rahall.  and  Mr. 
Wolpk. 

H.R.  1903:  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Writehurst, 
Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Ratchporo, 
Ms.  MiKULSKi,  Mrs.  Schneider,  Mr.  Fazio. 
and  Mr.  Gingrich. 

H.R.  1904:  Mr.  Packard,  Mr.  Petri.  Mr. 
Kr"".  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Florio,  Mr.  Wash- 
ington. Mr.  AuCoiN,  Mr.  Daitb,  Mr.  Fish, 
Mr.  Forsythx.  lAi.  Gradison.  Mr.  Kind- 
Nxss,  Mr.  Mitchxll.  Mr.  Mavroules.  Mr. 
Oberstar.  Mr.  Sikorski.  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey,  and  BCr.  Wolf. 

H.R.  1930:  Mr.  Eckart.  Mr.  Frank.  Mr. 
Mollohan.  Mr.  Koltkr.  Mr.  Ratchford.  Mr. 
Rahall,  Mr.  Ackxrman.  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr. 
Richardson.  Mr.  Patterson,  Mr.  Wolpe, 
Mrs.  Hall  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Williams  of  Mon- 
tana. Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Owens,  Mr.  Addabbo, 
Mr.  Coyne.  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Feighan,  Mr. 
Ortiz.  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Gejd- 
ERSOR,  Ms.  FxRRARO,  and  Mr.  Mitchxll. 


HJl.  1942:  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Stokxs,  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Ouckman.  and  Mr.  Barnard. 

HJl.  1950:  Mr.  AcxpMAN  and  Mr.  Wash- 

IROTOR. 

HJl.  1955:  Mr.  Biurakis.  Mrs.  Btror.  Mr. 
Hartnett,  and  Mr.  Minish. 

H.R.  2090:  Mr.  Daschle.  Mr.  Hertxl  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr.  Evans  of  Illi- 
nois. Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Hughes, 
Ii€rs.  Martin  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Biaggi.  Mr. 
SoLARZ.  Mr.  SuNiA,  Mr.  Conyers,  and  Mr. 
Ford  of  Tennessee. 

H.R.  2110:  Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Washington, 
Mr.  Kogovsek,  Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Ortiz.  Mr. 
SUNIA.  and  Mr.  Hertel  of  Michigan. 

H.R.  2150:  Mr.  Conyers  and  Mr.  Wolpe. 

H.R.  2160:  Mr.  Walcren. 

H.R.  2226:  Mr.  Hoyer. 

H.R.  2250:  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Phiup  M. 
Crane,  and  Mr.  Ottinger. 

H.J.  Res.  20:  Mrs.  Snowe. 

H.J.  Res.  29:  Mr.  Roemer. 

H.J.  Res.  80:  Mr.  Loeffler.  Mr.  Rinaloo, 
Mrs.  VucANOviCH,  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr.  Carper, 
Mr.  Dicks,  and  Mr.  Yates. 

H.J.  Res.  103:  Mr.  Waxman. 

H.J.  Res.  184:  Mr.  St  Germain,  Mrs. 
Schneider,  Mr.  McCain,  and  Mr.  Barnard. 

H.J.  Res.  192:  Mr.  Bethune,  Mr.  Conyers, 
Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Gingrich, 
Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Neal.  Mr.  Stokes,  and 
Mr.  Weaver. 

H.J.  Res.  211:  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Alexander, 
Mr.  Andrews  of  Texas,  Mr.  Bateman,  Mr. 
BoNiOR  of  Michigan,  Mrs.  Bouquard,  Mrs. 
Boxer,  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Chap- 
pell,  Mr.  Coats,  Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  Davis,  Mr. 
Fauntroy,  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr. 
Frenzel,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Lago- 
marsino, Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Murphy,  lit.  Ortiz,  Mr.  Pashayan,  ISi. 
Pepper,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Siljander, 
Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Stangeland,  Mr. 
Stokes,  Mr.  Sunia,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Vander- 
gripf, Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Patman,  Mr.  Whitta- 
KER,  Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Winn,  Mr. 
Wolpe,  Mr.  Weber,  Mr.  Ratchford,  Mr. 
Tauzin,  Mr.  LuNDiNE,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Sten- 
HOLM,  and  Mr.  Wortley. 

H.  Con.  Res.  28:  Mrs.  Boggs,  Mr.  Sikor- 
ski, Mr.  Clay,  Mrs.  Byron.  Mr.  Hefner.  Mr. 
GooDLiNG.  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Bedell,  and  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois. 

H.  Con.  Res.  40:  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
ZscHAU.  Mr.  McGrath,  Mr.  Obey,  Mr.  Good- 
ling,  Mr.  Slattery,  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr.  Pat- 
terson, Mr.  Luken,  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr. 
Hatcher,  Mr.  McKernan,  Mr.  Dicks,  Mr. 
Neal,  Mr.  Lehman  of  California,  and  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida. 

H.  Con.  Res.  43:  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr.  Davis, 
Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Bonior  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Torricelli.  Mr.  Luken.  Mr. 
Dyson.  Mrs.  Kennelly,  Mr.  McNulty,  Mr. 
Long  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Fish, 
Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr.  Levine  of  California, 
Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mrs.  Johnson, 
Mr.  Brooks,  Mr.  Heftel  of  Hawaii,  Mr. 
O'Brien,  Mr.  Wise,  Mr.  Patman,  Mr.  Gregg, 
Mr.  Gore,  Mrs.  Hall  of  Indiana,  Mr. 
Waxman,  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  Corrada,  Mr. 
Spratt,  Ms.  Ferraro,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Kazen, 
and  Mr.  Washington. 

H.  Con.  Res.  45:  Mrs.  Kennelly  and  Mr. 
Oilman. 

H.  Con.  Res.  46:  Mr.  Goodling  and  Mr. 
McKnfRXY. 

H.  Con.  Res.  63:  Mrs.  Vucarovich,  Mr. 
Moody,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida,  and  Mr.  Leh- 
man of  California. 

H.  Res.  17:  Ms.  Ferraro.  Mr.  Frxnzxl.  Mr. 
Lagomarsino.  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Pickle.  Mr. 
RoDiNO.  and  Mr.  Hxfnkr. 


H.  Res.  119:  Mr.  ox  Luoo. 

H.  Res.  137:  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Grxen.  Mr.  Lehman  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Forsythx.  Mr.  Wkavxr.  Mr.  Obxr- 
STAR.  Mr.  Browr  of  California.  Mr.  Ourdxx- 
SON,  Mr.  FxiOHAN,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr. 
D'Amours.  Mr.  Shxlby,  Mr.  Ratchford,  Mr. 
Edgar,  Mr.  Hatchxr,  Mr.  Britt,  Mr.  Vardkr- 
GRiFF,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida.  Mr.  Sunia,  Mr. 
Fish,  Mr.  McKxrran,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New 
Jersey,  and  Mr.  Bliley. 


DELETIONS  OP  SPONSORS  PROM 
PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  KXII,  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 

.H.R.  1824:  Mr.  Watkins. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

56.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 

the  Board  of  Supervisors,  Steuben  County, 

Bath,    N.Y.,    relative    to    general    sharing; 

which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 

Government  Operations. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 

follows: 

H.R.  1437 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 
—On  page  30,  after  line  15,  add  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

WILDERNESS  REVIEW  CONCERNS 

Sec.  13.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
completed  the  second  roadless  area  review 
and  evaluation  program  (RARE  11 ); 

(2)  the  Congress  has  made  its  own  review 
and  examination  of  national  forest  roadless 
areas  in  California  and  of  the  environmen- 
tal impacts  associated  with  alternative  allo- 
cations of  such  areas. 

(b)  On  the  basis  of  such  review,  the  Con- 
gress hereby  determines  and  directs  that— 

(1)  without  passing  on  the  question  of  the 
legal  and  factual  sufficiency  of  the  RARE  II 
Final  Environmental  Statement  (dated  Jan- 
uary 1979)  with  respect  to  national  forest 
lands  in  States  other  than  California,  such 
statement  shall  not  be  subject  to  Judicial 
review  with  respect  to  National  Forest 
System  lands  in  the  State  of  California; 

(2)  upon  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  in- 
junction Issued  by  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Cali- 
fornia in  State  of  California  v.  Bervland 
(483  F.  Supp.  465  (1980))  shall  no  longer  be 
in  force; 

(3)  with  respect  to  the  National  Forest 
lands  in  the  State  of  California  which  were 
reviewed  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  the  second  roadless  area  review  and  eval- 
uation (RARE  II),  except  those  lands  re- 
maining in  further  planning  upon  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  that  review  and  evaluation 
shall  be  deemed  for  the  purposes  of  the  ini- 
tial land  management  plans  required  for 
such  lands  by  the  Forest  and  Rangeland  Re- 
newable Resources  Planning  Act  of  1974  as 
amended  by  the  National  Forest  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1976  (Public  Law  94-588)  to  be 
an  adequate  consideration  of  the  suitability 
of  such  lands  for  inclusion  in  the  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System  and  the  De- 


partment of  Agriculture  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  review  the  wilderness  option  prior 
to  the  revision  of  the  initial  plans  and  in  no 
case  prior  to  the  date  established  by  law  for 
completion  of  the  initial  planning  cycle: 

(4)  areas  reviewed  in  such  Final  Environ- 
mental Statement  and  not  designated  as  wil- 


derness by  this  Act  or  remaining  in  further 
planning  upon  enactment  of  this  Act  need 
not  be  managed  for  the  purpose  of  protect- 
ing their  suitability  for  wilderness  designa- 
tion pending  revision  of  the  initial  plans; 

(5)  unless  expressly  authorized  by  Con- 
gress, the  Deputment  of  Agriculture  shall 


not  conduct  any  further  statewide  roadlcH 
area  review  and  evaluation  of  national 
forest  system  lands  in  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia for  the  purpose  of  determining  their 
suitability  for  incltislon  in  the  National  Wil- 
derness Preservation  System. 


JMI 
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March  24,  1983 


JAMBS  RESTON  WRITES  ABOUT 
GLOBAL  CONPUCTS  INVOLV- 
ING CONVENTIONAL  WEAPONS 


HON.  TONY  P.  HALL 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THI  BOnSS  OF  RKPRESENTATITES 

Wednesday.  March  23. 1983 
•  Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  BCarch  23,  1983.  edition  of  the  New 
York  Times,  columnist  James  Reston 
has  written  a  timely  reminder  of  the 
global  conflicts  taking  place  today. 

Using  data  from  a  recently  released 
study  prepared  by  the  Center  for  De- 
fense Information.  Mr.  Reston  seeks 
to  draw  attention  to  the  contemporary 
wars  being  fought  with  conventional 
weapons.  Today,  according  to  the 
Center  for  Defense  Information,  there 
are  approximately  40  major  and  minor 
conflicts  in  the  world,  involving  45  of 
the  world's  164  nations.  Over  4  million 
soldiers  are  directly  engaged  in 
combat.  Estimates  of  the  total  loss  of 
lives  to  date  in  these  conflicts  run 
from  more  than  1  million  up  to  5 
million. 

The  CDI  study  cited  by  Mr.  Reston 
concludes  that  foreign  weapons,  espe- 
cially those  provided  by  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  have  in 
many  cases  prolonged  conflicts  and  en- 
couraged their  escalation.  They,  have 
greatly  increased  the  power  of  other 
nations  to  kUl  and  destroy. 

To  help  address  the  problems  de- 
scribed so  succinctly  by  Mr.  Reston 
and  CDI,  I  have  introduced  House 
Joint  Resolution  128.  a  resolution  with 
respect  to  conventional  arms  transfer 
limitations.  I  believe  that  the  objec- 
tives outlined  in  my  resolution  could 
contribute  to  reducing  the  numerous 
conventional  conflicts  taking  place  in 
the  world  today. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  the 
column  by  Mr.  Reston  and  the  text  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  128  follow: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  23.  19831 
What's  Oonfo  Ok? 
(By  James  Reston) 

Washihgtor,  March  22.— The  Center  for 
Defense  Information  is  a  think  tank  in 
Washington  that  keeps  a  box  score  on  the 
wars,  rebellions,  and  other  violent  uprisings 
going  on  in  the  world.  Its  latest  report  re- 
minds us  of  some  things  we're  inclined  to 
forget 

In  the  last  three  years,  six  new  wars  have 
started  while  only  two  have  ended— with 
over  four  million  people  engaged  in  combat. 

Forty-five  of  the  world's  184  nations  are 
involved  in  these  wars  and  even  the  C.D.I, 
can  merely  estimate  that  the  number  of 
people  killed  ranges  from  one  million  to  five 
mlllioa 


About  500,000  foreign  combat  troops  are 
Involved.  There  are  ten  conflicts  in  the 
Middle  East/Persian  Oulf.  ten  more  in  Asia 
and  Africa,  seven  in  Latin  America,  and 
three  in  Europe.  Five  are  conventional  wars 
and  35  are  internal  guerrilla  struggles. 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
and  its  satellites  are  the  major  suppliers  of 
military  arms  to  13  nations  now  at  war,  and 
in  1981.  the  45  nations  involved  in  40  con- 
flicts spent  over  $528  billion  on  their  armed 
forces. 

These,  of  course,  are  only  rough  esti- 
mates, and  cannot  take  into  account  the  suf- 
fering of  families  or  the  loss  of  property, 
but  they  may  remind  us  of  the  madness  and 
cost  of  violence  in  a  world  where  half  the 
human  race  is  going  to  bed  hungry  every 
night. 

We  need  to  be  reminded.  The  facts  being 
debated  now  in  Washington  are  important: 
How  much  for  missiles,  how  much  for  El 
Salvador,  how  much  for  education  and  un- 
employment relief  and  food-stamps? 

It's  a  hard  call  for  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  in  the  House  and  the  Finance 
Committee  in  the  Senate.  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Weinberger  tosses  around  not  billions 
but  trillions  for  the  Pentagon,  and  Presi- 
dent Reagan  delivers  sermons  about  the  im- 
portance of  religion  and  prayer  in  the 
schools. 

All  this  is  worth  debating.  But  very  little 
is  added  to  this  debate  about  what's  going 
on  in  these  wars  and  rebellions,  what  can  be 
done  to  get  at  the  causes  of  these  conflicts— 
except  to  vote  more  money  for  more  mili- 
tary weapons. 

As  the  Center  for  Defense  Information 
points  out.  over  50.000  Soviet  troops  invaded 
Afghanistan  in  December  of  1979;  over 
10.000  Libyan  troops  intervened  in  the  civil 
war  in  Chad  in  December  of  1980;  around 
100.000  Israeli  troops  went  into  Lebanon  in 
June.  1982.  and  the  cost  in  human  life  there 
and  elsewhere  is  staggering. 

According  to  the  Center  for  Defense  In- 
formation, between  one  million  and  four 
million  have  died  in  Cambodia  since  1970.  In 
East  Timor,  it  has  been  100.000  to  250,000 
since  1975.  In  Afghanistan,  100,000  since 
1978.  In  the  conflict  between  Iran  and  Iraq, 
80.000  to  100,000  since  1980.  In  Lebanon, 
nobody  knows. 

And  this,  of  course,  is  not  all.  In  past  cen- 
turies, we  had  religious  wars  between  believ- 
ers in  conflicting  faiths;  now  we  have  "reli- 
gious" wars  l>etween  people  who  believe 
more  in  fighting  than  anything  else.  See 
Ireland,  the  Indian  subcontinent,  etc. 

Obviously,  the  United  States  Government 
cannot  be  expected  to  grapple  with  all  these 
human  and  political  tangles  all  over  the 
world— it's  having  a  tough  enough  time 
dealing  with  them  at  home— but  when  you 
look  at  the  spread  of  nuclear  knowledge,  the 
outbreaks  of  terrorism,  rebellion  and  war, 
you  have  to  think  more  about  the  causes  of 
wars,  rather  than  how  to  fight  them  or  sur- 
vive them,  the  issues  that  tend  to  preoccupy 
the  debate  here  now. 

There  is  general  agreement  in  Washing- 
ton these  days  about  the  "interdependence" 
of  the  world,  and  endless  talk  about  eco- 
nomics and  statistics  and  the  world  balance 


of  trade,  and  what  to  do  about  the  conse- 
quences of  world  turmoil  but  very  little 
alx>ut  the  causes  of  that  turmoil. 

President  Reagan  talks  a  great  deal  about 
the  gross  national  product  and  at>out  reli- 
gion, but  very  little  about  the  sanctity  of  In- 
dividual life— except  when  he's  arguing 
against  abortion. 

"We  are."  said  Archibald  MacLelsb.  "the 
best  informed  people  on  earth.  We  are  del- 
uged with  facts,  but  we  have  lost  or  are 
losing  our  human  ability  to  feel  them  .  .  . 
We  know  with  the  head  now,  by  the  facts, 
by  the  abstractions.  We  seem  unable  to 
know,  as  Shakespeare  knew,  who  made  King 
Lear  cry  out  to  blinded  Gloucester  on  the 
heath:  'You  see  how  this  world  goes'  and 
Gloucester  answers:  'I  see  it  feelingly.' 

"Why  we  are  thus  impotent."  MacLeish 
added.  "I  do  not  know.  I  know  only  that  this 
impotence  exists  and  that  it  is  dangerous; 
increasingly  dangerous." 

This  apparently  is  what  also  troubles  the 
people  at  the  Center  for  Defense  Informa- 
tion. They  monitor  the  facts  of  contempo- 
rary wars  because  they  think  we  don't  know 
the  facts,  let  alone  feel  them,  and  they  may 
be  right. 

H.J.  Res.  128 
Whereas    developing    nations    allocated 
$119,000,000,000  in  1979  for  military  spend- 
ing; and 

Whereas  during  the  last  four  years,  con- 
ventional arms  transfer  agreements  between 
developing  nations  and  arms  supplying  na- 
tions totaled  $120,600,000,000.  with  agree- 
ments by  free  world  nations  totaling 
$76,200,000,000  and  agreements  by  Commu- 
nist nations  totaling  $44,400,000,000;  and 

Whereas  during  this  four-year  period,  con- 
ventional arms  transfer  agreements  with  de- 
veloping nations  by  free  world  nations  other 
than  the  United  SUtes  totaled 
$45,500,000,000.  agreements  by  the  Soviet 
Union  totaled  $33,200,000,000.  and  agree- 
ments by  the  United  States  totaled 
$30,700,000,000;  and 

Whereas  some  developing  nations  have  es- 
tablished their  own  armaments  Industries 
and  are  becoming  arms  exporters;  and 

Whereas  conventional  arms  transfers  con- 
tribute to  regional  insUbility  and  facUitate 
the  use  of  force  to  resolve  conflicts;  and 

Whereas  sophisticated  new  weapons  are 
among  the  arms  being  transferred  to  devel- 
oping nations;  and 

Whereas  the  acquisition  of  sophisticated 
weapons  by  developing  nations  encourages 
regional  arms  races  and  upsets  balances  of 
power:  and 

Whereas  the  use  of  sophisticated  weapons 
to  settle  disputes  by  force  threatens  to 
expand  such  conflicts;  and 

Whereas  the  use  of  sophisticated  weapons 
to  settle  disputes  by  force  increases  the  pos- 
siblity  that  nuclear  weapons  might  be  used; 
and 

Whereas  conventional  arms  sales  have 
become  an  arena  for  competition  in  the  de- 
veloping world  between  free  world  and  Com- 
munist nations;  and 

Whereas  expenditures  for  conventional 
arms  by  the  developing  world  should  be  re- 


Marth  24, 198S 

directed  toward  economic  development  and 
the  fulfillment  of  human  needs:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

tUKlvei  by  the  House  o!  Representatives 
(the  Senate  coneurringJ,  That  (a)  the  United 
States  should  reaffirm  a  commitment  to  the 
aelf-restraint  it  has  demonstrated  with  re- 
si>ect  to  selective  conventional  arms  trans- 
fers to  developing  nations  and  a  commit- 
ment to  qualitative  guidelines  for  conven- 
tional arms  transfers. 

(b)  The  United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet 
Union  should  immediately  begin  negotia- 
tions to  resume  the  conventional  arms 
transfer  talks. 

(c>  The  United  States  should  immediately 
begin  discussions  with  the  free  world  arms 
supplying  nations  to  limit  conventional 
arms  transfers  to  developing  nations  and  to 
establish  qualitative  guidelines  for  conven- 
tional arms  transfers. 

(d)  The  United  States  should  immediately, 
through  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  in 
Geneva  or  through  some  other  appropriate 
international  forum,  begin  conventional 
arms  transfer  discussions  between  nations 
selling  conventional  weapons  and  nations 
purchasing  such  weapons  to  limit  such  arms 
transfers. 

(e)  The  President  shall  report  to  the  Con- 
gress every  six  months  on  the  actions  taken 
by  the  United  States  in  accordance  with  this 
resolution  and  the  progress  being  made 
toward  achievement  of  the  objectives  ex- 
pressed in  this  resolution.* 


IMMIGRANTS  SHOULD  NOT  BE 
SUBSIDIZED  BY  THE  AMERI- 
CAN TAXPAYERS 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statemena  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


HON.  RON  PAUL 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'TrVES 

Wednesday.  March  23,  1983 

•  Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
reintroducing  legislation  that  I  believe 
will  provide  an  important,  long-over- 
due safeguard  for  the  hard-earned  tax 
dollars  of  the  American  people.  This 
legislation  would  establish  U.S.  citizen- 
ship as  an  eligibiUty  requirement  for 
receiving  any  federally  funded  or  fed- 
erally administered  benefits  or  pay- 
ments. 

Over  the  past  half-century,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  increasingly  ar- 
rogated responsibility  for  filling  many 
needs  that  have  traditionally  been  met 
by  private  means.  More  and  more,  in- 
dividuals desiring  food,  shelter,  or 
even  a  subsidized  college  education 
have  turned  not  to  community  organi- 
zations, local  churches,  civic  groups, 
private  foundations,  or  charities  for 
help,  but  rather  have  turned  beseech- 
ingly to  the  Federal  Government.  In 
recent  years,  this  trend  has  become 
popular  among  those  who  are  not  even 
American  citizens— those  who  have  im- 
migrated here  and  have  resident  alien 
status,  or  who  have  come  here  illegal- 
ly. 

I  recall  a  story  which  I  read  with 
horror  a  few  years  ago.  Several  fami- 
lies had  immigrated  to  the  United 
States,  and  had  signed  up  for  welfare 
upon  their  arrival.  They  got  on  the 
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welfare  rolls,  all  right— but  not  quickly 
enough  to  satisfy  them  all.  Unbeliev- 
able as  it  may  seem,  one  familiy  actu- 
ally sued  the  American  Government 
for  the  inconvenience  its  members  ex- 
perienced while  waiting  for  their  wel- 
fare to  commence— and,  what  Is  more, 
collected  a  tidy  sum  of  money  for  their 
shameful  efforts.  Clearly,  this  kind  of 
activity  is  an  outrage  and  an  affront  to 
every  American  taxpayer. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  I  oppose  im- 
migration itself;  in  fact.  I  do  not.  But  I 
believe  that  when  immigrants  are  al- 
lowed to  join  our  society,  they  should 
do  so  with  the  clear  imderstandlng 
that  they  are  entirely  on  their  own; 
they  must  make  their  own  way,  secure 
their  own  housing,  locate  their  own 
jobs,  and  so  forth— with  absolutely  no 
expectation  or  possibility  of  help  from 
the  American  taxpayers. 

Unfortunately,  this  is  not  the  way 
immigration  policy  has  taken  shape  in 
recent  years.  Instead,  immigrants  have 
been  offered  seemingly  limitless  access 
to  all  sorts  of  tax-supported  welfare 
programs— and  this  is  what  the  Ameri- 
can people  resent.  Indeed,  considering 
the  near  crushing  burden  of  taxation 
imder  which  the  average  American 
must  struggle,  this  reaction  seems  only 
natural. 

I  believe  that  immigrants  who  want 
to  come  to  America,  find  and  hold 
jobs,  and  sustually  contribute  to  our 
economy  and  our  society  should  be 
welcome  to  do  so.  But  those  immi- 
grants who  seek— and  sometimes  even 
expect— housing  subsidies,  food 
stamps,  welfare  payments,  medical 
and  legal  services,  and  all  manner  of 
tax-provided  benefits  should  not  be 
tolerated.  Such  abuse  of  our  tax  dol- 
lars is  what  this  new  bill  is  designed  to 
eradicate.* 


LIFE  IMPROVES  FOR  GUATEMA- 
LA INDIAN  POPULATION 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

OF  CAUrORMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  23, 1983 

•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  a  recent  visit  to  Guatemala,  I 
was  impressed  with  the  Government's 
efforts  to  improve  conditions  for  that 
nation's  large  Indian  population.  A 
recent  report  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  March  18,  1983,  describes  some 
of  the  Government's  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  living  conditions  of  the  Indi- 
ans. 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Mar.  18, 
19831 

Lite  Improves  por  Gdatekala  IirotAii 
Population 

(By  Dial  Torgerson) 

QUXTZALTERAMGO.        GUATEMALA.— As       she 

spoke.  Maria  Escobar  had  her  right  hand 
twisted  around  behind  her  so  that  she  could 
pat  the  bundle  on  her  back.  In  it  was  her 
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son.  With  her  left  hand  she  held  to  her  tiny 
daughter. 

"It  is  time  someone  said  it."  she  said,  "and 
it  is  a  miracle  that  he  came  to  Quetzalten- 
ango  to  say  it." 

She  was  referring  to  what  Pope  John  Paul 
II  had  said  here  in  this  bowl-like  valley  in 
the  highlands  of  western  Guatemala.  He 
had  called  Guatemala's  Indians— people  like 
Maria— "a  race  blessed  by  God." 

The  Pope,  the  U.S.  government  and  the 
goverment  of  Guatemala  are  all  calling  for 
an  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  4 
million  or  so  Indians  who  make  up  more 
than  half  the  population  of  this  country,  a 
people  who  for  decades  seemed  less  blessed 
than  neglected  and  mistreated.  There  are  23 
tribal  groups,  each  with  its  own  language, 
separated  from  one  another  not  only  by  lan- 
guage but  by  the  way  they  dress,  the  way 
they  farm,  and  by  sou-ing  mountain  ranges. 

They  have  In  common  their  poverty.  Most 
are  marginal  farmers.  Eighty  per  cent  of 
their  children  are  malnourished.  Only  about 
30%  of  the  people  can  read  and  write  and 
about  the  same  percentage  can  speak  Span- 
ish as  well  as  one  or  more  of  the  Indian 
tongues.  Average  life  expentancy  for  the  In- 
dians is  44  years;  for  other  Guatemalans  it 
is  60. 

But  now  there  is  much  talk  about  chang- 
ing all  this.  The  military  government  of 
Gen.  Efrain  Rios  Montt  has  begun  a  widely 
publicized  campaign  to  bring  the  Indian 
into  the  mainstream.  "We  are  an  Indian 
nation."  he  is  fond  of  saying. 

The  U.S.  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment is  spending  $32  million  in  Guatema- 
la this  fiscal  year,  and  much  of  this  money 
is  aimed  at  helping  the  Indian  population. 
The  Pope's  visit  here  March  7  called  world 
attention  to  the  plight  of  the  Indian. 

Why  the  sudden  attention?  It  is  the  poll- 
tics  of  poverty,  many  experts  here  believe. 
Leftist  guerillas  who  had  been  fighting  the 
central  goverrunent  for  30  years  began  in 
1981  to  make  sudden  progress  by  adopting 
the  Indians'  cause.  They  brought  tens  of 
thousands  of  Indians  to  their  side,  aided  by 
the  brutality  of  government  troops,  who 
killed  villagers  suspected  of  being  pro-guer- 
rilla. 

The  guerrillas  came  close  to  changing 
their  hit-and-run  struggle  into  a  real  civil 
war  pitting  the  Indians  of  the  highlands 
against  the  people  in  the  capital.  But  after 
Rios  Montt  took  over,  on  March  26,  1982, 
his  army  fiercely  punished  the  guerrillas 
and  rewEu^ed  Indians  who  came  over  to  the 
goverrmient  side. 

"It  was  a  close  thing,"  a  Western  military 
expert  said.  "Then  last  summer  they  (the 
Indians)  tiegan  to  come  over  to  the  govern- 
ment side  by  the  thousands  and  the  guerril- 
las lost  their  freedom  to  range  free  in  the 
highlands." 

By  the  end  of  last  year,  the  guerrillas 
were  giving  up  the  battle,  slipping  into 
jungle  hideaways  or  across  the  borders  into 
Mexico.  Nicaragua  or  El  Salvador.  Their 
leadership  remains  intact,  however,  and 
Rios  Montt's  govenunent  fears  that  if  it 
caimot  improve  conditions  in  the  highlands 
the  military  victory  could  slip  away. 

His  government  is  providing  food  and 
housing  materials  and  putting  Indian  men 
to  work  building  roads,  rebuilding  shattered 
schools  and  clinics  and  cleaning  up  the  litter 
of  war.  Ten  of  the  30  members  of  a  Council 
of  State  that  is  writing  new  election  laws 
are  Indians. 

"There  are  also  10  alternates  from  the 
Indian  groups."  Edgar  Ponce,  an  engineer 
who  is  a  member  of  the  council,  said.  "They 
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take  p«it  in  many  of  the  committees,  and 
four  or  five  of  them  have  proved  to  be  very 
effective.  This  is  the  first  time  ethnic  Indi- 
ans have  played  a  role  in  our  government. 
To  counteract  the  guerrillas'  efforts  to  radi- 
calise them,  we  must  find  a  way  to  make  It 
poaalble  for  the  Indians  to  share  the 
power." 

>At  Quetzaltenango,  where  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Indians  gathered  March  7  to 
hear  the  Pope  call  for  legislation  to  halt 
abuses  and  to  aid  the  Indians'  development, 
experts  could  tell  the  representatives  of  the 
different  Indian  communities  by  their  cloth- 
ing. 

Many  of  them,  it  was  noticed,  wore  store- 
bought  clothes  instead  of  the  usual  colorful, 
pajama-llke  woolens  knit  by  their  women. 
Maria  Escobar's  husband  wore  tan  cotton 
work  clothes. 

"After  the  troubles."  she  said,  patting  her 
son.  "it  seemed  best  not  to  look  too  much 
like  an  Indian." 

In  this  country  an  Indian  is  an  Indian  be- 
cause of  the  way  he  dresses  and  the  lan- 
guage he  speaks.  If  he  sacrifices  his  culture 
to  take  up  that  of  the  city,  he  soon  disap- 
pears in  the  lifestyle  of  the  city. 

"When  an  Indian  moves  to  the  city,  he 
begins  to  change. "  Elena  Casteneda,  a  Gua- 
temala City  anthropologist,  said.  "People 
will  probably  call  him  an  Indian  all  his  life. 
But  his  children,  who  grow  up  in  the  city, 
will  be  called  Ladinos  (people  of  mixed  an- 
cestry)." 

American  aid  and  the  Rios  Montt  plan  are 
worlLing  to  bring  the  Indian  into  the  main- 
stream. A  significant  part  of  the  American 
aid  will  go  into  bilingual  education.  Another 
will  go  to  farm  cooperatives,  where  peasant 
farmers  learn  the  rudiments  of  political  co- 
operation. 

Altogether,  U.S.  aid  is  being  more  than 
doubled  this  year,  to  $55.4  million.  The 
Guatemalan  government  will  provide  about 
a  third  more  in  matching  funds. 

"The  people  are  with  the  wiimers,"  Ponce, 
the  Guatemala  City  engineer,  said.  "We 
must  show  them  the  benefits  of  being  on 
the  government  side.  Unless  we  can  have 
improvements  in  the  rural  areas,  the  results 
of  everything  we  are  trying  to  do  are  bound 
to  be  poor."* 


HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  13 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OP  MICHIGAN 
IH  THX  HOUSS  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  23, 1983 

•  BCr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  call  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion to  an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  March  20,  1983,  edition  of  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune.  Given  the  recent  floor 
debate  on  the  nuclear  freeze,  I  believe 
that  this  editorial  further  confirms 
what  many  of  tis  have  always  be- 
lieved—that House  Joint  Resolution 
13,  with  all  its  tangled  verbiage,  fails 
to  provide  concise  and  rigorous  guide- 
lines for  arms  control,  let  alone  any 
support  for  the  current  direction  of 
our  arms  talks  in  Geneva.  Most  impor- 
tantly, supporters  of  this  resolution 
have  postured  themselves  against  re- 
ductions, first  and  foremost,  in  the  nu- 
clear arsenals  of  both  superpowers.  I 
hope  that  my  colleagues  will  especially 
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keep  this  editorial  in  mind  as  we 
resimie  debate  on  the  nuclear  f  reese  in 
the  next  several  weeks. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Mar.  30, 19831 
Trz  Pkonttclxar  Resolution 

The  progress  of  the  nuclear  freeze  resolu- 
tion through  the  House  of  Representatives 
is  an  exercise  in  making  a  silly  idea  ludi- 
crous. The  supporters  of  the  freeze  have 
managed,  somehow,  to  come  out  against  rid- 
ding the  world  of  nuclear  weapons  stock- 
pUes. 

It  happened  during  floor  debate  when 
House  Republicans  tried  to  tack  on  various 
amendments,  each  of  which  was  beaten 
back  by  the  resolution's  supporters. 

One  of  the  amendments  would  have 
changed  the  wording  of  the  resolution  to 
call  for  an  "immediate,  mutual  and  verifia- 
ble freeze  and/or  reduction"  in  nuclear 
weapons— adding  the  perfectly  sound  and 
laudable  principle  of  arms  reduction  to  the 
freeze  sentiment.  The  supporters  defeated 
the  amendment.  That  is.  they  voted  against 
reductions.  They  voted,  incredibly,  to  keep 
strategic  nuclear  weapons  at  their  present 
appalling  levels,  roughly  7.000  warheads  on 
each  side  and  thousands  more  in  Europe. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  the  befuddled  con- 
gressmen actually  oppose  reducing  the  huge 
nuclear  stockpiles.  It's  just  that  the  resolu- 
tion, being  soft-headed,  produces  politics 
that  are  soft-headed.  The  President  has  said 
reduction  is  his  goal  in  arms  tallcs.  But  the 
President  (not  the  Soviets)  is  being  present- 
ed as  the  villain  here,  so  of  course  the  freeze 
supporters  don't  want  anything  in  the  reso- 
lution that  would  seem  to  give  his  views 
credit. 

Or,  as  it  was  explained  by  Rep.  Edward 
Markey  (Mass.),  the  number  one  softhead 
among  the  supporters,  "We  do  not  want  the 
President  to  have  options." 

Well,  the  President  will  have  options 
anyway.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  resolu- 
tion is  nonbinding  and  will  probably  be 
killed  by  the  Senate,  it  is  nonsense  on  the 
face  of  it.  An  "immediate"  freeze  cannot 
also  be  "mutual"  unless  the  Soviets  agree  to 
it  immediately.  Obtaining  any  agreement 
with  the  Soviets  takes  months  and  years  of 
hard  negotiations  on  every  article  of  treaty 
language. 

A  freeze  agreement  would  be  especially 
difficult  to  negotiate  because  it  must  be,  as 
the  resolution  says,  "verifiable."  Verifying  a 
freeze  on  production,  testing  and  deploy- 
ment of  nuclear  weapons  would  require  de- 
tailed on-site  inspection,  something  that  the 
Soviets  never  have  accepted  and,  indeed, 
cannot  accept  without  making  fundamental 
changes  in  the  way  their  society  is  orga- 
nized. 

Nevertheless,  everybody  agrees  that  this 
pointless,  wrong-headed,  unenforceable, 
self-contradictory  resolution  will  get 
through  the  House  after  the  opponents 
have  exhausted  their  delaying  tactics.  Its 
only  effect  will  be  to  weaken  temporarily 
the  U.S.  negotiating  position  in  Geneva  and 
strengthen  the  Soviet  position.  The  Rus- 
sians, as  much  as  they  might  welcome  it, 
can  only  marvel  that  a  majority  of  the  na- 
tion's most  representative  body  can  behave 
so  irresponsibly.* 


Manh  U,  1983 

HJi.  1149-OREGON  WILDERNESS 
ACT 


HON.  RICHARD  J.  DURBIN 

or  ILUNOIS 
IH  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESEHTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  March  23, 1983 

•  Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday.  Bfarch  21.  I  was  unable  to 
record  my  vote  on  final  passage  of  the 
bill  H.R.  1149.  Oregon  WUdemess  Act. 
The  Oregon  Wilderness  Act  designates 
certain  national  forest  system  and 
other  lands  in  the  State  of  Oregon  for 
inclusion  in  the  National  Wilderness 
Preservation  System. 

I  was  on  official  business  in  my  con- 
gressional district  on  Monday  and  my 
return  flight  was  delayed  in  St.  Louis 
because  of  weather  conditions.  Had  I 
been  able  to  record  my  vote  during 
rollcall  No.  38,  I  would  have  voted  in 
favor  of  passage  of  the  bill  as  it  was  re- 
ported out  of  committee.  Also,  had  I 
been  present,  I  would  have  voted  "no" 
on  rollcalls  No.  35.  No.  36,  and  No.  37 
which  were  amendments  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute.* 


THE  NATURAL  GAS  PAIR 
MARKETING  ACT  OP  1983 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  TAUKE 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  23,  1983 
•  Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
I  introduced  H.R.  2164,  the  Natiu'al 
Gas  Pair  Marketing  Act  of  1983.  This 
legislation  encompasses  and  expands 
upon  H.R.  705.  which  I  Introduced  ear- 
lier this  Congress. 

The  rapid  rise  of  natural  gas  prices 
is  a  major  problem  for  my  constituents 
and  for  residents  of  all  Midwestern 
States.  It  is  vital  that  Congress  take 
some  action  to  alleviate  the  severe  eco- 
nomic strain  caused  by  the  current 
rigid  natiuta  gas  pricing  system. 

I  believe  the  Natural  Gas  Pair  Mar- 
keting Act  of  1983  could  be  a  key  piece 
of  legislation  in  accomplishing  this 
goal  and  bringing  fuel  costs  down  to  a 
more  reasonable  level. 

This  legislation  embodies  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Regulatory  Utility  Commis- 
sioners (NARUC). 

Specifically,  H.R.  2164  would  make 
several  important  changes  in  the  regu- 
lations governing  contracts  between 
pipelines  and  producers. 

The  bill  would  broaden  the  defini- 
tion of  abuse  as  employed  in  the  Natu- 
ral Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978  (NGPA).  so 
that  a  contract  which  materially  pre- 
vents a  pipeline  from  responding  to 
market  forces  would  be  considered 
abusive,  thus  denying  passthrough  of 
purchased  gas  costs  under  that  con- 
tract. 
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The  bill  would  also  prohibit  any  sort 
of  indefinite  price  escalator  clause  in 
present  or  future  contracts  for  produc- 
er-pipeline gas  sales. 

The  bill  further  would  mandate  that 
all  present  and  future  contracts  in- 
clude a  "market  out"  clause,  which 
permits  a  pipeline  to  escape  the  con- 
tract if  the  natural  gas  is  not  market- 
able at  the  contract  price.  Pipelines 
which  exercise  this  right  could  be  re- 
quired to  transport  the  refused  gas  for 
the  producer  to  a  secondary  purchaser 
for  5-cent8-per-million  Btu's  plus  costs. 

My  bill  requires  that  all  contracts, 
both  existing  and  future,  with  take-or- 
pay  clauses  be  limited  to  50  percent  of 
the  total  volume  of  the  contracts. 
Pipelines  would  be  prohibited  from 
taking  gas  from  their  affiliates  when 
cheaper  gas  is  available  from  nonaff  11- 
iates. 

The  bill  requires  the  Pederal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission  (PE31C)  to 
report  to  Congress  on  its  efforts  to  re- 
structure the  relationship  between 
pipelines  and  local  distributors.  It  also 
requires  that  all  producer-pipeline 
contracts  be  filed  with  FERC,  with 
portions  of  the  contracts  open  to  the 
public. 

Natural  gas  pricing  is  currently 
under  debate  in  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Synthetic  and  Possil  Puels. 
on  which  I  serve.  I  believe  this  legisla- 
tion should  be  given  full  consideration 
during  the  debate  of  this  issue.* 


WITHHOLDING— ANOTHER 
REASON  POR  REPEAL 


HON.  STEWART  B.  McKINNEY 

or  CONNBCTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  March  23, 1983 

•  Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
last  year's  debate  over  the  Tax  Equity 
and  Piscal  Responsibility  Act,  I  have 
gone  to  great  lengths  to  show  my  col- 
leagues that  withholding  on  interest 
and  dividends  should  be  repealed  not 
merely  because  it  is  an  emotional  issue 
that  has  caused  their  offices  to  be 
flooded  with  letters  and  postcards. 
While  this  is  certainly  a  good  reason— 
for  withholding  has  breached  the  tax- 
paying  public's  faith  in  our  institu- 
tion—there are  many  other  valid  rea- 
sons. One  of  the  most  important  is 
that  withholding  will  create  an  admin- 
istrative nightmare  of  incalculable 
proportions  which  goes  against  a 
decade  of  attempts  to  reduce  IRS  red- 
tape  and  a  serious  threat  to  the  tradi- 
tional banking  institutions  of  our 
country. 

In  my  testimony  before  the  Rules 
Committee  last  August,  I  said  that 
withholding  of  interests  and  dividends 
will  result  in  interpersonal  transac- 
tions, registration  under  foreign 
names,  and  fragmentation  of  accounts 
to  stay  beneath  the  $150  minimum. 
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This,  I  maintained,  would  sweep  away 
in  a  single  blow  all  we  have  done  in 
the  Banking  Committee  to  work 
toward  consolidation  of  accounts  and 
strengthening  of  our  financial  institu- 
tions. And  I  would  add  that  it  is  naive 
to  ignore  the  likelihood  of  a  new  in- 
dustry devoted  to  the  avoidance  of 
withholding. 

I  have  received  an  interesting  letter 
from  one  of  my  constituents  that 
sheds  new  light  on  this  matter,  and  I 
would  like  to  share  it  with  my  col- 
leagues. The  letter  comes  from  Mr. 
Robert  A.  Kugler,  president  of  Japan 
Pund,  Inc..  a  U.S.  investment  fxmd  spe- 
cializing in  Japanese  securities.  Mr. 
Kugler  writes: 

Japan's  experience  with  similar  withhold- 
ing rules  suggests  that  important  long-term 
results  will  be  wider  evasion  of  all  taxes, 
interruptions  to  the  smooth  flows  of  invest- 
ment capital  and  artificial  barriers  to  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  financial  markeU.  In  its 
Postal  Savings  system.  Japan  aims  to 
exempt  the  low  income  saver  by  provisions 
similar  to  the  $150  minimum  in  the  TEPRA 
rules.  Although  each  citizen  may  open  one 
Postal  Savings  account,  there  are  more  than 
200  million  accounts— in  a  nation  of  117  mil- 
lion people!  A  recent  attempt  by  the  Japa- 
nese government  to  close  this  loophole  re- 
sulted in  a  surge  of  flight  capital  (a  primary 
reason  why  the  yen  become  so  undervalued 
in  early  1982),  and  a  political  backlash 
which  severely  damaged  the  credibility  and 
popularity  of  the  Suzuki  government. 

I  think  that  the  message  from  this  is 
clear.  It  reiterates  what  I  said  last 
August— withholding  is  a  shortsighted 
grab  for  additional  revenue  that  will 
have  harmful  long-term  effects  never 
even  discussed  by  the  Senate  Pinance 
Committee  or  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  I  think  many  of  my  col- 
leagues and  members  of  the  adminis- 
tration have  no  idea  what  kind  of  mess 
we  are  going  to  create  on  July  1. 

The  overwhelming  public  response 
to  withholding  has  led  unfortunately 
to  allegation,  threats  of  retribution, 
and  distortion  of  the  facts  between 
supporters  of  the  measure  and  the 
banking  industry  which  is  so  strongly 
opposing  it.  I  would  like  to  draw  my 
colleagues  away  from  the  emotional 
battle  and  suggest  that  they  consider 
withholding  as  what  it  really  is:  very, 
very  bad  tax  policy.  We  deserve  the 
chance  to  reconsider  it  before  July.* 


NATIONAL  GREEK  DAY  OP 
INDEPENDENCE 


SPEKCHOr 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

or  NEW  JKRSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  22, 1983 

•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  and  pride  that  I  rise 
today  to  celebrate  the  162d  anniversa- 
ry of  the  Greek  war  of  independence 
which    freed   that   nation   from   400 
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years  of  domination  by  the  Ottoman 
Empire. 

It  was  on  March  25.  1821.  that  the 
brave  Greek  people,  greatly  outnum- 
bered in  military  force,  decided  to 
overthrow  the  yoke  of  Ottoman  op- 
pression. 

The  Greek  war  of  independence 
gained  great  support  in  the  youthful 
Nation  of  America  that  had  ^dned  its 
own  independence  45  years  earlier. 
Such  noted  Americans  as  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, James  Monroe,  and  John 
Quincy  Adams  all  spoke  out  strongly 
in  favor  of  the  Greek  cause  during  the 
conflict. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  clearly  visible 
parallels  between  the  Greek  struggle 
for  independence  and  our  own  Na- 
tion's fight  for  independence.  Preedom 
for  Greece  was  finally  achieved  in  Oc- 
tober 1827  when,  after  6-years  of 
combat,  the  Turkish  fleet  was  finally 
destroyed. 

The  celebration  of  Greek  independ- 
ence is  a  strong  reminder  of  our  own 
Nation's  commitment  to  the  treasiued 
Greek  ideals  of  freedom.  Justice,  and 
democracy. 

The  great  friendship  that  has  devel- 
oped between  ourselves  and  Greece 
has  been  solidified  by  the  thousands 
of  Greek  immigrants  who  came  to 
America.  Greek  Americans  liave 
played  a  major  role  in  the  growth  of 
America  making  outstanding  contribu- 
tions in  such  diverse  areas  as  business, 
the  arts,  education,  and  government. 

Greek  Americans  should  indeed  be 
extremely  proud  of  their  heritage  and 
what  marvelous  ideals  that  their  an- 
cestors have  bestowed  on  freedom 
loving  people  the  world  over.  This  is 
certainly  a  day  of  joy  that  I  share  with 
them.« 


LEGISLA'nON  INTRODUCED  TO 
REPEAL  50-CENT  ASSESSMENT 
ON  DAIRY  PRODUCTION 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  DASCHLE 

OP  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday,  March  23, 1983 

•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  repeal 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  impose  a  50-cent  assessment 
on  dairy  producers.  I  am  very  pleased 
Congressman  Tom  Harkin.  chairman 
of  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Live- 
stock, Dairy,  and  Poultry  has  joined 
with  me  as  an  original  cosponsor  of 
this  legislation. 

Earlier  this  month.  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture John  Block  armounced  his 
intention  to  implement  the  first  of  two 
50-cent  assessments  on  dairy  produc- 
tion effective  April  16.  Although  Indi- 
cating a  lack  of  support  for  the  50-cent 
assessment  program,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  has  nonetheless  given  the 
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go-«he*d  to  begin  imposing  the  first  of 
two  SO-cent  assessments  next  month. 

The  SO-cent  assessment  on  dairy  pro- 
duction which  the  Secretary  is  author- 
ised, but  not  required,  to  impose 
should  not  be  collected.  Simply  said, 
the  50-cent  tax  on  dairy  production  is 
the  wrong  approach,  it  won't  be  effec- 
tive, and  it  should  be  flatly  repealed. 

The  House  Dairy  Subcommittee  has 
begun  hearings  on  the  dairy  program. 
There  is  a  healthy  and  diverse  variety 
of  opinions  on  changes  which  can  be 
made  In  the  dairy  program.  Despite 
this  difference  of  opinion  on  the 
nature  of  the  dairy  program,  there  is 
universal  support  for  repealing  the  50- 
cent  assessment  on  dairy  production 
which  Secretary  Block  intends  to  col- 
lect beginning  next  month.  Witnesses 
before  the  Dairy  Subcommittee  from 
South  Dakota.  Minnesota.  Hawaii. 
Puerto  Rico.  Louisiana.  North  Caroli- 
na, and  South  Carolina  have  all 
agreed  the  50-cent  tax  on  dairy  pro- 
duction should  be  repealed  now. 

The  50-cent  assessment  on  dairy  pro- 
duction shotild  be  repealed  now  and  I 
am  introducing  this  measure  today  to 
afford  the  Congress  the  opportimity 
to  act  on  the  assessment  issue  sepa- 
rately before  the  April  16  effective 
date.* 


EMERGENCY  POOD  ASSISTANCE 
AND  COMMODITY  DISTRIBU- 
TION ACT  OP  1983 


HON.  NICK  JOE  RAHALL  H 

OP  WEST  VIRGIiaA 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  HEPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  23. 1983 
•  Bftr.  RAHAIiL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  1590.  the 
Emergency  Food  Assistance  and  Com- 
modity Distribution  Act  of  1983.  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Domestic 
Marketing.  Consimier  Relations,  and 
Nutrition.  Congressman  Paketta,  for 
presenting  Congress  with  this  most  ur- 
gently needed  legislation. 

In  my  State,  where  unemplojrment  is 
near  21  percent,  there  is  an  immediate 
need  for  an  effective  surplus  food  pro- 
gram, one  truly  responsive  to  the 
actual  need  facing  many  jobless  Amer- 
icans today.  In  one  county  I  represent, 
McDowell,  the  docimiented  unemploy- 
ment is  near  40  percent.  Jxjst  the  other 
week  I  personally  visited  a  hollow 
where  95  percent  of  the  residents  are 
without  a  job. 

Last  week  I  was  informed  by  the 
West  Virginia  Department  of  Welfare 
that  USDA  will  reduce  the  May  alloca- 
tion for  surplus  cheese  by  approxi- 
mately 70  percent.  When  my  office 
contacted  USDA  we  were  told  they 
had  sold  the  program  so  well  that 
demand  for  surplus  cheese  and  butter 
now  exceeds  the  department's  ability 
to  process  the  commodities.  This  de- 
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velopment  places  States  in  the  posi- 
tion of  having  to  tell  those  who  previ- 
ously received  surplus  food  that  they 
wiU  have  to  wait  longer  for  the  next 
shipment  to  arrive  because  their  Oov- 
enunent  cannot  process  the  food  as 
quickly  as  it  Is  needed.  In  March,  West 
Virginia  requested  669,600  pounds  of 
surpliis  cheese.  Por  April  the  amount 
originally  requested  was  1,339,200 
pounds  which  was  reduced  to  967,200 
pounds  by  USDA.  Por  the  month  of 
May  my  State  requested  1,339,200 
poimds  and  has  just  been  told  its  allot- 
ment will  be  reduced  to  372,000 
pounds— far,  far  less  than  the  demand 
in  our  State. 

I  am  pleased  that  your  legislation  is 
directed  at  correcting  this  problem 
and  also  would  authorize  the  distribu- 
tion of  commodities  other  than  cheese 
and  butter.  I  personally  feel  it  is  a 
crime  for  this  Government  to  pur- 
chase food  commodities  and  store 
them,  while  thousands  of  Americans 
are  going  hungry.  By  providing  funds 
to  States,  a  maximum  of  $65  million 
per  fiscal  year,  the  chairman  has  dem- 
onstrated his  sensitivity  to  the  prob- 
lems facing  our  States  during  this  re- 
cession. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  say  this 
legislation  will  attempt  to  solve  the 
problems  faced  by  our  State  with 
regard  to  the  distribution  of  surplus 
commodities.  I  want  to  emphasize  that 
the  logjam  at  this  time  appears  to  be 
at  the  processing  stage  where  I  am 
told  by  USDA  officials  their  facilities 
cannot  handle  the  quantity  of  process- 
ing as  required  by  the  States.  I  sup- 
port this  legislation  which  will  make 
more  commodities  available,  provide 
additional  funds  for  processing,  and 
help  States  distribute  the  food  to  the 
needy.* 


EL  SALVADOR:  ANY  SALVATION 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

OF  CALIPORHIA 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  23,  1983 
•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  commentary  from  the 
March  21,  1983,  issue  of  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  written  by  Marvin 
Stone.  Mr.  Stone  puts  into  very  clear 
perspective  the  issues  involved  in  U.S. 
policy  toward  El  Salvador.  At  the  end 
of  his  commentary,  he  says,  "As  for  a 
fiuther  increase  in  military  aid.  it  ob- 
viously cannot  be  ruled  out.  To  do  so 
would  be  an  open  invitation  to  Nicara- 
gua. Cuba,  and  the  Soviet  Union  to 
move  painlessly  ahead  with  their 
scheme  to  reach  one  day  into  Mexico. 
We  would  be  wise  to  understand  that 
to  be  irresolute  at  this  time  will  ulti- 
mately be  far  more  costly  than  to 
make  the  effort  that  is  being  asked  of 
us  now." 
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El  Salvasok:  Aht  Salvatiom? 
(By  Marvin  Stone) 
People  can  be  forgiven  If  they  are  bewil- 
dered and  distressed  by  the  latest  ruckus 
over  El  Salvador.  They  are  entitled  to  co- 
herent and  responsible  action  by  the  White 
House  and  Congress  In  dealing  with  a  prob- 
lem of  vital  Importance. 

Instead,  we  are  being  bombarded  by  con- 
flicting claims,  by  hyperbole  and  rhetoric 
that  provide  little  help  In  understanding  the 
realities  of  the  D.S.  predicament  In  Central 
America. 

Prom  one  direction,  we  are  told.  In  effect, 
that  we  can  relax,  that  there's  no  danger  for 
the  U.S.  In  aUowing  Marxist  guerrillas  to 
take  still  more  power  In  Central  America. 
It's  Inevitable,  so  Just  sit  back  and  quit  wor- 
rying. 

Prom  another  direction,  we  hear  a  call  to 
panic  stations— an  alarm  of  imminent  disas- 
ter, with  the  dominoes  beginning  to  fall 
from  Panama  to  Mexico  and  the  danger 
that  the  Caribbean  will  become  a  Commu- 
nist lake.  The  UJB.  must  take  emergency 
action  to  save  the  situation.  Even  send 
troops?  Well,  not  quite  that. 

No  wonder  people  are  becoming  cynical 
and  emotionally  exhausted  by  the  recurrent 
political  battles  over  policy  toward  El  Salva- 
dor. Pew  Americans  subscribe  to  the  notion 
that  more  Soviet  Influence  In  this  hemi- 
sphere should  be  accepted  with  equanimity. 
Pewer  believe  they  face  a  choice  between 
another  Vietnam  on  the  one  hand  and  a  cat- 
astrophic surrender  of  vital  U.S.  Interests  on 
the  other. 

There  Is  a  need— a  compelling  need— for 
leaders  In  the  White  House  and  on  Capitol 
Hill  to  produce  a  credible  and  sustainable 
national  approach  to  the  challenge  In  Cen- 
tral America.  That  approach  should  neither 
attempt  to  stampede  Americans  into  Ill-con- 
sidered action  nor  tranquilize  them  Into 
dangerous  inaction. 

An  effective  policy.  In  our  view,  must  be 
based  on  two  truisms: 

1.  Installation  of  a  revolutionary  Marxist 
government  In  El  Salvador  would  do  serious 
damage  and  advance  a  process-  that  would 
endanger  our  vital  Interests  In  the  area.  On 
Oct.  15.  1979,  we  warned  In  these  words  on 
this  page  of  the  possible  consequences  of 
President  Carter's  decision  to  run  from  the 
challenge  of  a  Soviet  combat  brigade  in 
Cuba:  "Will  the  Cubans  and  their  Russian 
•advisers'  be  ruling  the  roost  in  El  Salvador 
in  three  years?  In  Guatemala  in  five  years? 
At  the  Panama  Canal  in  10  years?"  All  that 
has  happened  since  then  has  made  those 
questions  even  more  relevant. 

2.  There  Is  no  simple,  painless  strategy  for 
neutralizing  the  Marxist  guerrillas  in  El  Sal- 
vador—and certainly  no  quick  military  fix. 
We  face  a  long,  hard  and  exceedingly  com- 
plex struggle— political,  social  and  econom- 
ic—as Important  as  the  military  struggle.  If 
not  more  so. 

What  does  this  mean  In  practical  terms? 

First  of  all.  It  means  that  the  President 
and  Congress  must  agree  on  a  strategy  that 
does  not.  In  effect,  require  the  administra- 
tion to  cry  wolf  every  six  months  or  every 
year  In  order  to  secure  congressional  en- 
dorsement of  Its  policy.  That  Is  Imperative 
to  avoid  a  further  progressive  erosion  of 
credibility. 

While  the,  U.S.  obviously  cannot  Ignore 
human-rights  abuses,  semiannual  certifica- 
tion of  progress  should  be  modified.  The 
present  policy  seriously  handicaps  long- 
term' plarming  of  military  and  economic  as- 
sistance and  Insures  constant  and  debllitat- 
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ing  conflict  between  the  White  House  and 
CongrcH. 

A  program  of  economic  development  on  a 
substantial  scale  should  be  promoted  to  give 
the  impoverished  people  of  Central  America 
a  greater  stake  in  the  survival  and  security 
of  non-Marxist  governments.  There  Is  every 
reason  why  such  a  program  should  com- 
mand support  from  congreailonal  liberals 
who  profess  a  special  concern  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  people. 

As  for  a  further  Increase  In  military  aid.  it 
obviously  cannot  be  ruled  out.  To  do  so 
would  be  an  open  Invitation  to  Nicaragua, 
Cuba  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  move  pain- 
lessly ahead  with  their  scheme  to  reach  one 
day  Into  Mexico. 

We  would  be  wise  to  understand  that  to  be 
irresolute  at  this  time  will  ultimately  be  far 
more  costly  than  to  make  the  effort  that  is 
being  asked  of  us  now.* 
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THE  THERAPEUTIC  USE  OP 
MARIHUANA 


TEN  THOUSAND  STAND  IN  RAIN 
POR  $4.50  CLEVELAND  JOBS 


HON.  MARCY  KAPTUR 

OP  OHIO 
IH  THE  HOt7SE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  23,  1983 

•  Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  too 
long  now.  our  Nation's  unemployed 
have  been  told  by  this  administration, 
that  jobs  are  abundant  if  only  the  job- 
less would  look  in  the  want  ads  of 
their  local  newspapers.  I  conunend  the 
attached  New  York  Times  article  not 
only  to  my  colleagues,  but  to  those  in 
the  administration  who  still  fail  to  rec- 
ognize the  growing  severity  of  unem- 
ployment in  our  Nation. 

The  situation  described  in  the  arti- 
cle, which  is  not  an  isolated  one,  of 
several  thousand  unemployed  people 
standing  in  freezing  rain  for  4  hours 
for  1,000  public  service  jobs  in  my 
home  State  of  Ohio  should  convince 
even  the  most  insulated  of  policy- 
markers  that  the  jobless  want  to  work 
now.  All  they  are  looldng  for  is  a 
chance.  We  in  Congress  should  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  give  it  to  them. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  22,  1983] 

TKif  THonsAMD  Stand  in  Rain  For  $4.50 

Cleveland  Jobs 

Cleveland,  March  21.— Thousands  of  un- 
employed workers,  welfare  mothers  and 
teen-agers,  some  standing  in  freezing  rain 
for  four  hours,  applied  today  for  $4.50-an- 
hour  public  service  Jobs. 

About  15,000  applicants  were  expected  to 
apply  today  and  Tuesday  for  1,000  Jobs.  The 
Jobs  will  be  filled  by  lottery.  At  least  10,000 
people  applied  today. 

The  Jobs  cleaning  up  city  parks  and 
vacant  lots  will  last  12  weeks. 

Jack  Blgham,  spokesman  for  the  Cleve- 
land Department  of  Human  Resources,  said 
of  the  applicants:  "Some  of  them  are  auto 
and  steel  workers  with  25  years  of  experi- 
ence. They  will  work  for  $4.50  an  hour  be- 
cause they  have  been  out  of  work  so  long." 

An  Army  veteran,  Ernst  Harris  of  Cleve- 
land, 21  years  old,  said  he  Joined  the  line  at 
6:30  A.M.  "Anything  wlU  do  right  now."  Mr. 
Harris  said.  "You  can't  even  get  a  restau- 
rant Job." 

Federal  funds  pay  for  the  program.* 


HON.  STEWART  B.  McKINNEY 

OP  CONNECTICUT 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  23. 1983 

•  Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  for  a  second 
time  legislation  to  end  the  unneces- 
sary and  unjust  prohibition  of  the 
medical  use  of  marihuana  by  seriously 
ill  Americans.  A  direct  consequence  of 
congressional  inaction  on  this  legisla- 
tion in  the  last  Congress  is  the  contin- 
ued suffering  of  those  cancer  and  glau- 
coma patients  who  would  benefit  from 
the  therapeutic  use  of  marihuana. 
This  suffering  could  be  largely  allevi- 
ated through  responsible  action.  The 
bill  I  am  introducing  today  is  the  vehi- 
cle for  such  responsible  action;  it 
would  allow  the  controlled  medical  use 
of  marihuana  only  by  cancer  and  glau- 
coma patients.  Many  of  the  drugs 
which  doctors  prescribe  daily  are  prop- 
erly considered  dangerous,  abusable 
drugs.  Nonetheless,  they  are  recog- 
nized for  their  medical  value  and  are 
treated  accordingly  by  Federal  law. 
My  legislation  recognizes  marihuana's 
well-established  medical  value,  and 
adapts  Federal  law  to  allow  its  medical 
use.  The  Federal  regulation  of  drugs 
must  distinguish  between  social  abuse 
and  medical  use.  Attempts  to  control 
the  former  should  not  result  in  the 
prohibition  of  the  latter. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  know,  33 
States  have  enacted  legislation  allow- 
ing the  medical  use  of  marihuana. 
However,  these  farsighted  laws  have 
either  been  impossible  to  implement 
or  severely  limited  in  scope  due  to  out- 
dated Federal  laws  and  unresponsive 
policies.  Several  States,  through  reso- 
lutions passed  in  their  legislatures  or 
with  language  contained  in  State 
therapeutic  marihuana  program  re- 
ports, have  strongly  urged  passage  of 
this  type  of  legislation  The  willingness 
of  Congress  to  respect  the  prerogatives 
of  the  States  and  the  rights  of  individ- 
uals will  be  reflected  by  the  action  this 
body  takes  regarding  this  measure. 

Many  cancer  and  glaucoma  patients 
not  successfully  treated  by  currently 
available  medicines  could  receive  relief 
from  proper  applications  of  medical 
marihuana.  The  most  obvious  and  well 
documented  applications  for  cannabis 
in  cancer-related  therapies  are:  First, 
In  reducing  the  sickening  after  effects 
associated  with  anticancer  therapies, 
and  second,  in  combating  appetite  loss 
associated  with  such  treatment.  The 
National  Cancer  Institute  (NCI)  esti- 
mates 800,000  to  1  million  new  cases  of 
cancer  are  diagnosed  in  the  United 
States  each  year.  Of  this  number,  NCI 
estimates  that  at  least  250,000  patients 
will  receive  some  form  of  chemothera- 
py and  that  250,000  or  more  will  un- 
dergo radiation  treatments.  In  addi- 
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tlon,  NCI  indicates  that  more  than 
50.000  chemothervy  patients  and  an 
approximately  equal  number  of  radio- 
therapy patients  suffer  from  intense 
and  uncontrollable  nausea  and  vomit- 
ing—known clinically  as  emesis. 

Currently,  two  drugs  are  commonly 
utilized  as  antiemetics  for  persons  un- 
dergoing anticancer  ther^ies:  Compa- 
zine and  a  synthetic  form  of  delta-9-te- 
trahydrocannabinols  (THC),  the  pri- 
mary pyschoactive  ingredient  in  mari- 
huana. Yet  for  more  than  half  of  the 
patients  undergoing  anticancer  treat- 
ments who  use  them,  these  drugs  fall 
to  provide  adequate  relief.  By  con- 
trast, marihuana  administered 
through  inhalation  is  80  percent  effec- 
tive in  relieving  the  nausea  caused  by 
anticancer  therapies  for  those  who 
have  failed  with  the  conventional 
drugs.  Data  recently  revealed  by  sever- 
al States  which  have  managed,  despite 
significant  Federal  disincentives,  to  or- 
ganize and  operate  marihuana  therapy 
programs  confirm  the  earlier  data. 
Georgia  reported  a  73-percent  success 
rate  using  inhaled  marihuana  to 
combat  emesis  in  cancer  patients.  New 
York  has  posted  an  80-percent  success 
rate;  New  Mexico  reports  90  percent 
effectiveness.  The  report  issued  by 
New  York  offers  the  following  state- 
ment regarding  marihuana's  therapeu- 
tic potential,  "Because  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  marihuana  as  a  control 
agent,  it  became  apparent  that  emesis 
was  not  an  intractable  consequence  of 
cancer  chemotherapy."  However,  the 
report  went  on  to  say  that  a  number 
of  doctors  initially  interested  in  the 
program  elected  not  to  become  in- 
volved, "because  they  perceive[d]  a 
large  amount  of  bureaucratic  proce- 
dures." The  report  continues,  "Such 
procedures  exist  because  of  marihua- 
na's status  as  both  an  investigational 
new  drug  and  a  controlled  substance." 
Unless  Federal  legislation  is  passed, 
marihuana's  status  cannot  improve. 

Glaucoma  is  the  general  name  given 
to  an  ill-defined  group  of  eye  diseases 
which,  if  uncontrolled,  result  In  blind- 
ness. Glaucoma  is  incurable,  but  may 
be  controlled  either  by  drugs  or  sur- 
gery. The  National  Eye  Institute 
(NED  estimates  that  2  million  Ameri- 
cans are  afflicted  with  glaucoma.  The 
disease  is  the  second  leading  cause  of 
blindness  in  this  country.  Approxi- 
mately 7,000  to  8,000  patients  are 
blinded  each  year  due  to  inadequate 
medical  therapies  and  surgical  tech- 
niques. Between  10  and  15  percent  of 
the  Nation's  glaucoma  cases  are  inad- 
equately controlled  by  conventional 
medications  and  surgical  intervention. 

Glaucoma  is  characterized  by  an  ab- 
normal elevation  of  inner  eye  (intra- 
ocular) pressure  which,  unrelieved, 
causes  damage  to  the  optic  nerve  and 
results  eventually  in  blindness.  All 
standard  medical  and  surgical  thera- 
pies for  glaucoma  seek  to  lower  elevat- 
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ed  intraocular  pressure  into  the 
normal  (or  safe)  range.  Historically, 
marihuana  was  often  prescribed  for 
the  relief  of  reading  tension  and  eye- 
strain, especially  toward  the  turn  of 
the  century  and  up  through  the 
IsaO's.  Eyestrain  and  reading  tension 
were  the  common  misdiagnoses  of 
glaucoma.  In  1938.  the  LaOuardla 
Commission,  in  its  extensive  report  on 
marihuana,  noted  the  plant's  possible 
utility  in  the  management  of  ocular 
disorders. 

The  first  modem  clinical  and  scien- 
tific evidence  of  marihuana's  medical 
value  in  the  treatment  of  glaucoma 
was  reported  by  Dr.  Robert  Hepler  of 
the  Jules  Stien  Eye  Institute.  UCLA 
School  of  Medicine,  in  1970.  After  6 
years  of  analysis  and  investigation. 
Helper  reported  that  inhaled  marihua- 
na generated  a  "consistent,  dose  relat- 
ed and  clinically  significant  reduction 
in  Intraocular  pressure."  In  addition. 
Dr.  Hepler  noted  that  marihuana  ap- 
pears to  enhance  the  utility  of  other 
glaucoma  control  medications  and  Is 
most  effectively  employed  in  conjunc- 
tion with  such  agents.  Numerous  stud- 
ies undertaken  at  a  variety  of  institu- 
tions since  1970  have  confirmed 
Hepler's  initial  and  most  detailed  ob- 
servations. The  NEI  acknowledges 
that  marihuana,  when  smoked,  is 
highly  effective  in  lowering  intraocu- 
lar pressure.  Currently,  if  marihuana 
was  available  in  only  the  worst  case 
situations,  between  400.000  and 
600.000  Americans  with  glaucoma 
would  be  immediate  candidates  for 
cannabis-based  therapies. 

Currently,  marihuana  is  a  schedule  I 
drug  under  the  Control  Substances 
Act.  Schedule  I  contains  those  drugs 
considered  to  have  no  accepted  medi- 
cal use  in  the  United  States.  This  leg- 
islation would  reschedule  marihuana 
to  schedule  II.  Schedule  II  contains 
those  drugs  which,  despite  being  abus- 
able.  have  an  accepted  medical  use. 
Rescheduling  does  not  in  any  way 
affect  the  laws  and  policies  which  pro- 
hibit the  social  abuse  of  marihuana. 
Given  what  we  know  about  marihua- 
na's therapeutic  use.  and  given  the  ex- 
istence of  33  State  laws  allowing  the 
medical  use  of  marihuana,  it  is  clear 
that  marihuana  should  be  on  schedule 

n. 

In  complying  with  the  single  conven- 
tion on  narcotic  drugs,  the  bill  creates 
within  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  (HHS).  the  Office  for 
the  Supply  of  Internationally  Con- 
trolled Drugs  (the  Office).  This  single 
office  will  regulate,  administer,  and  su- 
pervise the  supply  and  distribution  of 
therapeutic  marihuana.  C^irrently.  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  (FDA). 
NCI,  NEI.  the  National  Institute  on 
Drug  Abuse  (NIDA).  and  the  Drug  En- 
forcement Agency  (DEA)  all  have 
some  claim  in  regulating  the  supply, 
distribution,  and  security  aspects  of 
supplying  marihuana.  In  addition  to 
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being  in  violation  of  the  single  conven- 
tion, this  situation  poses  a  bureaucrat- 
ic nightmare  to  the  States,  doctors, 
and  the  ill.  who  desire  access  to  medi- 
cal marihuana. 

The  Office,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Attorney  General,  will  contract  with 
registered  marihuana  growers  for  the 
production  of  a  supply  adequate  to 
meet  the  medical  and  research  needs 
of  qualified  physicians  and  research- 
ers. Bids  will  also  be  accepted  for  the 
processing  of  raw  marihuana  into  a 
usable  form.  The  Attorney  General's 
role  is  to  insure  that  proper  precau- 
tions are  taken  against  potential  unau- 
thorized use  of  the  marihuana  grown 
under  the  direction  of  the  Office.  In 
the  event  of  domestic  supply  short- 
falls, the  Office  may  import  such  sup- 
plies as  are  needed.  The  cost  of  pro- 
duction and  processing  will  l>e  reflect- 
ed in  the  price  paid  by  patients.  Thus, 
the  Office  will  be  largely  self-support- 
ing. The  bill  maintains  the  role  of  ap- 
propriate law  enforcement  agencies  in 
policing  the  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  medical  marihuana.  The  legis- 
lation requires  NIDA  to  plan  and  carry 
out  public  information  and  education 
programs  designed  to  heighten  the 
public  awareness  of  the  dangers  of  and 
penalties  for  the  social  abuse  of  mari- 
huana. 

To  qualify  to  order  and  prescribe 
medical  marihuana  doctors  must  first 
be  approved  to  prescribe  schedule  II 
drugs,  and  second  have  completed  the 
forms  reqiilred  by  the  Office,  and  been 
subsequently  approved.  The  Office  Is 
required  to  follow  strict  procedures  in 
distributing  the  drug.  Therapeutic 
marihuana  may  only  Ije  distributed  to 
hospitals  and  pharmacies  approved  to 
handle  schedule  II  drugs.  It  would  be 
imlawful  to  use  the  forms  or  the  dis- 
tribution procedures  to  gain  access  to 
medical  marihuana  for  either  nonmed- 
ical or  improper  medical  use.  The 
stringent  security  requirements  pro- 
vided for  in  the  bill  will  make  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  marihuana 
as  prudent  and  strict  as  they  are 
today.  The  Federal  Government  cur- 
rently grows  marihuaiui  to  supply  re- 
search needs 

Finally,  the  legislation  exempts  mar- 
ihuana from  the  FDA  regulations  gov- 
erning new  drugs.  These  FDA  regula- 
tions were  designed  to  test  pharmaceu- 
tically  prepared  synthetic  drugs  and 
cannot  adequately  deal  with  naturally 
occurring  drugs,  like  marihuana. 
Moreover,  patent  problems,  regulatory 
inhibitions,  and  marihuana's  current 
schedule  I  status  make  it  impossible  to 
advance  cannabis  through  the  FDA 
procedures.  Marihuana  falls  through 
the  cracks  of  existing  FDA  regula- 
tions. Congress,  with  passage  of  this 
legislation,  would  supersede  these 
FDA  regulations,  recognizing  marihua- 
na's medical  value  in  the  treatment  of 
glaucoma  and  anticancer  side  effects. 
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In  introducing  this  bill,  I  want  to 
issue  a  warning  to  groups  both  for  and 
against  the  social  use  of  marihuana: 
Stay  clear.  This  legislation  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  use  of  marihuana 
for  fun;  it  has  everything  to  do  with  a 
pressing  human  need  for  the  best 
available  medication.  Speaking  for 
myself  and  47  of  my  colleagues  who 
are  joining  me  in  reintroducing  this 
bill,  we  will  not  allow  the  medical 
needs  of  the  seriously  ill  to  be  held 
hostage  to  the  unrelated  goals  of 
groups  wishing  either  to  strengthen  or 
eliminate  the  laws  which  prohibit 
marihuana's  social  use.  As  I  said 
before,  we  must  distinguish  between 
social  abuse  and  medical  use.  This  leg- 
islation deals  with  the  medical  use  of 
marihuana.  In  debating  its  merits  let 
us  deal  with  that  question,  and  leave 
the  separate  question  aside.* 


GREEKS  IN  ISTANBUL:  IS  THIS 
TURKISH  HOSPITALITY 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

or  mcHicAM 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REFBESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  23,  1983 
•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Many  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  his- 
toric rivalry  between  Greece  and 
Turkey.  The  problems  of  Cyprus,  the 
Aegean  Islands,  and  NATO  have,  in 
recent  years,  dominated  the  news.  Few 
of  us  know,  however,  about  the  suffer- 
ings and  problems  of  the  Greek  com- 
munity in  Turkey,  especially  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  Greek  Patriarchate  of 
Constantinople.  This  religious  organi- 
zation is  Ijeing  routinely  harassed  and 
discriminated  against  and  its  activities 
are  often  interfered  with.  Human 
rights  violations  abound.  Let  me  take 
a  few  moments  to  point  out  a  few  of 
the  problems  that  have  been  reported 
tome. 

In  ancient  times,  modem  day 
Turkey  was  Greek  Asia  Minor.  With 
the  rise  to  power  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  Greek  control  over  its  former 
territory  slipped  away.  Many  Greeks 
dreamed  of  and  fought  for  the  over- 
throw of  the  Ottoman  yoke.  It  never 
happened.  What  remains  of  the 
former  Hellenic  presence  in  what  is 
now  modem  Turkey  are  ethnic  Greeks 
and  the  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  of 
Constantinople,  the  Vatican  of  the 
Greek  Orthodox  world. 

After  a  series  of  theological  and  po- 
litical disputes,  the  Eciunenical  Patri- 
archate of  Constantinople— today's  Is- 
tanbul—and the  Pope  of  Rome  excom- 
municated each  other.  Christianity 
was  effectively  separated  into  the 
Western  and  Eastern  l>odies.  In  the 
East,  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople 
was  regarded  as  the  spiritual  head  of 
the  Eastern  Church. 

After  Constantinople  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Turks,  many  proclama- 
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tlons  that  the  Christians  would  enjoy 
religious  freedom  was  issued.  The 
record  will  show  that  Christians  have 
never  really  enjoyed  religious  freedom 
in  Turkey.  Churches  were  converted 
to  Islamic  moeques.  The  "Church  of 
the  Holy  Wisdom"— Agia  Sophia— in 
Instanbul,  the  Orthodox  faith's  Saint 
Peters,  was  desecrated  and  turned  into 
a  mosque.  It  is  now  a  museum.  In  addi- 
tion. Christian  properties  were  report- 
edly confiscated.  The  Turkish  Govern- 
ment interfered  in  church  affairs  and 
in  church  elections. 

In  1923,  the  Treaty  of  Lausaime  was 
eiuurted  so  that  the  non-Moslem  mi- 
norities in  Turkey  could  have  the 
same  treatment  and  security  in  law 
and  in  fact  as  those  enjoyed  by  Mos- 
lems. The  Treaty  further  provided 
that  the  non-Moslem  minorities  would 
have  equal  rights  to  establish  and  also 
to  manage  and  control  religious  and 
social  institutions,  schools,  and  other 
establishments. 

The  years  since  1923  have  been 
marked  with  periods  of  extensive  sup- 
pression and  intolerant  conditions,  al- 
though there  were  times  when  friend- 
ly cooperation  seemed  to  prevail. 

The  present  conditions  under  which 
the  Patriarch  exercises  his  duties  and 
responsibilities  are  hard  to  envision. 
Here  are  a  few  reported  examples: 

The  Turks  have  suspended  Patriar- 
chal periodicals. 

The  theological  school  has  been 
closed. 

The  Turks  have  limited  the  electoral 
power  of  the  Holy  Synod. 
Properties  have  been  confiscated. 
Repairs  and  even  painting  and  main- 
tenance of  the  Patriarchate  buildings 
have  been  prohibited. 

The  function  of  the  Patriarchate 
has  been  made  extremely  problemati- 
cal and  the  life  of  the  Greek  Christian 
community  unbearable. 

Turkish  officials  recently  visited  the 
Patriarchate  for  the  purpose  of  regis- 
tering all  sacred  items  in  this  holy 
place  and  declaring  these  items  the  na- 
tional property  of  Turkey. 

Although  the  Patriarchate  is  the  re- 
ligious center  of  over  250  million  Or- 
thodox Christians,  it  is  dilapidated. 
Recently,  the  Patriarchate  attempted 
to  have  a  broken  toilet  repaired.  After 
months  of  pleading  with  the  Turkish 
Government  to  undertake  the  work,  a 
Turkish  Government  plumber  was 
mistakenly  dispatched  to  undertake 
the  work.  When  the  embarrassed 
Turkish  Government  realized  what 
had  happened,  they  immediately  sent 
another  plumber  to  break  the  toilet. 
The  current  Patriarch  is  hesitant  to 
travel  outside  of  Turkey  for  fear  that 
he  will  be  denied  permission  to  return. 
I  cannot  imagine  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment subjecting  the  Vatican  to  such 
blatant  and  senseless  harassment.  The 
Patriarchate  is  reportedly  experienc- 
ing many  difficulties  and  its  religious 
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mission  is  being  rendered  ineffective  in 
the  process. 

The  Greek  secular  community  in 
Tuilcey  is  also  being  subjected  to  simi- 
lar discrimination.  Although  there 
were  about  5  million  ethnic  Greeks  in 
Turkey  in  1922,  only  about  10.000 
remain.  Over  2  million  were  forcibly 
expelled.  Many  allegedly  fled  because 
of  the  religious  persecution  and  dis- 
crimination directed  against  them. 

Although  these  ethnic  Greeks  are 
Turtdsh  citizens,  they  are  reportedly 
required  to  pay  a  special  tax  and  are 
denied  banking  and  credit  privileges. 
They  are  prohibited  from  entering  cer- 
tain professions.  Greeks  desiring  to 
leave  Turkey  are  forbidden  from 
taldng  their  possessions  and  funds. 
They  cannot  even  surrender  their 
money  or  belongings  to  the  Patriarch- 
ate. Most  Greek  schools  have  been 
closed  and  the  property  confiscated  by 
the  (jtovemment. 

The  Turkish  Government's  reported 
disdain  for  the  human  rights  of  its 
Greek  citizens  is  appiOltng.  That  same 
Government's  harassment  of  the  Pa- 
triarchate, in  an  obvious  attempt  to 
shut  it  down,  is  unacceptable.  When 
my  colleagues  in  this  Chamber  talk 
about  human  rights  violations  and 
freedom  of  religion,  let  them  look  East 
to  Turkey,  an  important  ally  which  is 
annually  receiving  millions  of  dollars 
in  American  economic  and  military 
aid. 

If  enough  voices  are  raised  through- 
out the  free  world,  Turkey  wlU  reap- 
praise its  oppressive  attitude  against 
the  Patriarchate  and  the  ethnic 
Greeks.  In  the  meantime,  I  will  steer 
clear  of  the  hospitality  of  the  East.* 


"THE  SUCCESS  OP  LAND 
REFORM"  AND  "CHICKEN 
LITTLE  IS  BACK" 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

OFCAUFOMTIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEIfTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  23, 1983 

•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
two  recent  commentaries  on  El  Salva- 
dor, appearing  in  the  March  20  edition 
of  the  Washington  Post  deserve  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues.  As  the 
House  and  its  various  committees  con- 
sider continuing  assistance  for  El  Sal- 
vador, I  believe  it  is  important  to  con- 
sider the  positive  steps  being  taken  in 
the  land  reform  program  in  that  coun- 
try, which  USAID  Administrator  Peter 
McPherson  describes.  Also,  William 
Colby's  comments  regarding  the  mili- 
tary situation  in  El  Salvador  should  be 
carefully  considered. 
[From  the  Washington  Poet.  Mar.  30, 19831 
The  Success  op  LAifs  Retorii 
(By  M.  Peter  McPherson) 
El  Salvador  ia  moving  forward  with  its 
program  of  agrarian  reform:  it  is  repuxled 
as  one  of  the  most  effective  steps  to  remove 
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the  guerrilla  threat  Notable  pracraa  haa 
been  made  since  the  democratic  etoeUons  of 
March  1982.  The  Salvadoran  govermnent 
and.  in  particular,  its  army  have  implement- 
ed the  program  vigorously,  particularly  in 
the  past  six  months.  These  facts  should  not 
be  overlooked  In  the  current  debate  over 
continuing  military  and  economic  aid  to 
that  cotmtry— real  progress  is  being  made 
with  land  refonn. 

There  was  a  period  of  uncertainty  around 
the  elections  of  last  March.  But  then,  last 
fall,  the  Salvadoran  government  mounted  a 
campaign— under  new  leadership— to  accel- 
erate the  program  in  rural  areas,  and  many 
more  small  farmers  have  filed  applications 
for  title  to  the  land  that  they  have  cultivat- 
ed. Smce  October  1982.  more  than  20,000 
applications  for  titles  have  been  fUed.  bring- 
ing the  cumulative  total  to  almost  50,000. 
Land  titles  are  being  issued  and  former 
owners  compensated  In  an  orderly  fashion 
by  the  government  of  El  Salvador.  The  UA 
position  is  that  compensation  is  a  critical 
part  of  the  program. 

The  Salvadoran  army  itself  has  taken  the 
lead  in  reinstating  farm  families  that  have 
been  evicted  illegally  by  former  owners. 
Some  3,700  families  have  been  reinstated 
since  the  elections  of  March  1982. 

These  achievements  reflect  well  on  the  de- 
termination and  capacity  of  the  elected  gov- 
ernment of  El  Salvador.  Land  reform  is  dif- 
ficult to  carry  out  under  the  best  of  cireum- 
stances.  and  the  circimistances  have  been 
less  than  ideal,  as  we  all  know. 

The  reform  program  already  has  benefit- 
ed more  than  500,000  landless  and  poor 
campeainos,  counting  their  family  members. 
Beneficiaries  are  former  renters,  farm  labor- 
ers or  share-croppers.  They  now  own  their 
own  land,  usually  as  family  farmers  on 
small  farms,  and  most  of  them  perceive 
themselves  as  being  better  off.  Agricultural 
production  in  the  reform  sector  compares 
well  with  pre-reform  production  and  with 
the  non-reform  sector  in  average  yields.  The 
reform  has  worlied,  in  part,  because  farmers 
usually  received  land  that  they  had  been 
farming  for  a  long  time.  (The  U.S.  Agency 
for  International  Development  also  supplied 
credit,  seed  and  other  support  to  help  the 
reform  succeed.)  These  facts  have  been  con- 
firmed in  a  recent  report  by  mdependent 
consultants. 

The  success  of  the  land  refonn  program  is 
a  threat  to  the  guerrillas;  it  undercuts  their 
appeal  in  rural  areas.  President  Alvaro  Ma- 
gana's  government  recognizes  that  this  pop- 
ular reform  has  a  vital  part  to  play  in  the 
political  stabilization  of  his  troubled  coun- 
try. The  government  is  going  to  continue 
the  program. 

The  Salvadoran  Congress  recently  voted 
to  extend  the  deadline  for  campesinoi  to 
file  for  title  to  land  untU  the  end  of  1983. 
Magana  also  announced  that  elections  will 
be  held  in  December.  This  continuation  of 
democracy  and  reform  is  supported  by  the 
Reagan  administration. 

The  Salvadoran  government's  success  and 
perseverance  in  its  implementation  of  agrar- 
ian reform  gives  reality  to  a  hope  aroused 
by  the  Salvadoran  revolution  of  October 
1979.  This  achievement  reflects  well  on  the 
capacity  of  the  government  of  El  Salvador 
to  carry  out  democratic  economic  and  social 
reforms. 

This  successful  implementation  of  agrari- 
an reform,  under  very  trying  conditions, 
should  be  weighed  with  Judging  President 
Reagan's  request  for  conUnued  assistance  to 
El  Salvador. 


JMI 
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Cmcxm  Lmu  Is  Back 
(By  wnUam  E.  Colby) 
Cht^en  Uttle'B  last  visit  to  Washincton 
was  to  prodaim  that  the  discovery  of  a 
Soviet  "brigade"  in  Cuba  presaced  the  faU 
of  the  sky  on  our  republic.  We  survived,  of 
course,  because  the  brigade  would  have  been 
lost  in  the  Mlaini  traffic  if  It  had  invaded. 

We  are  traated  to  a  similar  display  as  Con- 
gress debates  the  massive  increase  of  our 
mlUtary  personnel  in  H  Salvador  from  37  to 
55.  This  is  accompanied  by  an  equally  pon- 
derous discussion  of  an  Increase  In  the  mili- 
tary budget  for  £3  Salvador  from  $60  million 
to  $110  mnn««n,  an  amount  that  can  only  be 
found  in  the  Pentagon's  petty  cash  drawer. 
These  potent  decisions  are  equated  by  crit- 
ics to  the  dispatch  of  a  half-million  Ameri- 
can soldiers  to  Vietnam  and  our  assumption 
of  the  frtmt-llne  military  role  In  that  nation. 
The  administration's  rhetoric  in  response  is 
similarly  extreme,  as  it  lays  the  agonies  of 
El  Salvador  to  the  machinations  of  a  Soviet 
and  Cuban  master  plan. 

This  hyberbole  manages  to  conceal  what 
is  actually  a  sensible  approach  by  the  ad- 
ministration. Par  from  repeating  Vietnam, 
it  is  plain  that  its  strategy  accepts  and  in- 
corporates some  of  the  major  lessons  of 
Vietnam.  When  one  sees  that  the  sums  re- 
quested by  the  administration  for  security 
purposes  in  El  Salvador  total  $136  miUion 
for  1983  and  that  the  request  for  civilian 
support  totals  $227  million,  it  is  plain  that 
the  administration  has  its  priorities  correct. 
Paced  with  an  attempt  to  overthrow  the 
clear  will  of  the  people  expressed  at  the 
open  ballot  box  only  a  year  ago,  it  is  plain 
that  there  is  a  military  requirement  for  pro- 
tection. It  is  plain  also  that  the  military  re- 
quirement is  to  establish  a  screen  behind 
which  the  truly  critical  work  of  economic 
and  social  development  can  continue. 

The  recent  extension  of  the  land  reform 
program  over  the  opposition  of  the  right 
wing,  the  result  of  fully  democratic,  peace- 
fxil  pressure  by  the  Unidad  Popular  Demo- 
cratlca.  shows  that  the  democratic  process  Is 
at  work  and  that  the  necessary  land  reform 
program  will  continue. 

The  administration's  program  to  encour- 
age the  development  of  democratic  institu- 
tions through  overt  means  has  a  substantial 
role  in  its  program  for  El  Salvador.  The  idea 
of  focusing  on  two  provinces  as  a  start  and 
spreading  outward  follows  the  successful  oil 
spot  strategy  that  has  been  proved  effective 
In  many  insurgency  situations.  And  the 
clear  position  of  El  Salvador's  government 
and  our  administration  that  the  United 
Democratic  Front  is  invited  to  participate  in 
the  coming  elections  gives  it  a  way  of  shar- 
ing—if not  security— power  through  the 
baUot  box. 

The  refusal  of  the  guerrillas  to  abandon 
the  struggle  does  not  justify  an  abandon- 
ment of  the  democratic  process  any  more 
than  the  intransigence  of  the  Red  Brigades 
or  the  Baader-Meinhof  gang  would  have 
Justified  giving  power  to  them  in  Italy  or 
Germany.  The  DDP's  well-justified  fear  of 
right-wing  violence  does  not  change  this 
fact.  It  does  call  for  special  efforts  for  its 
protection  to  induce  it  to  participate.  Revo- 
lutionary romanticism  cannot  cover  up  the 
fact  that  the  one  successful  revolution  in 
the  region.  Nicaragua's,  not  only  has  not 
had  an  election  but  balcUy  states  that  it  will 
not  have  one  imtU  1985  because  the  people 
cannot  be  trusted  to  determine  their  des- 
tiny. 

Sensitivity  to  the  very  errors  of  Vietnam 
should  not  focus  solely  on  our  overmllitari- 
satlon  of  that  conflict.  It  should  also  reflect 
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the  error  of  our  encouragement  of  the  re- 
placement of  President  Ngo  Dlnh  Deim  by  a 
Junta  of  generals  in  hope  that  they  would 
be  more  "demoa«tic"  than  his  Mandarin 
tradition  would  accept.  Congress'  decision  to 
deprive  the  force  of  South  Vietnam  of  the 
logistics  they  had  been  assured  of  receiving 
to  face  the  1975  military  assault  from  the 
North,  after  the  guerrilla  war  had  been  won, 
was  an  error  that  produced  half  a  million 
refugees  in  leaky  boats. 

Sensitivity  to  error  does  not  require  paral- 
ysis. The  administration's  plans,  as  distinct 
from  its  rhetoric,  show  a  sensitivity  to  the 
real  lesson  of  Insurgency  warfare:  that  the 
military  role  is  to  screen  and  support  the 
political  process,  not  replace  it.  It  deserves 
the  support  of  a  serious  people  and  Con- 
gress. A  Chicken  Uttle  panic  over  news  that 
a  single  American  soldier  actually  carried  a 
weapon  somewhere  in  El  Salvador  hardly 
dignifies  a  great  nation,  let  alone  the  one  on 
whose  will  and  wisdom  its  allies  depend  for 
their  freedom.* 
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power  generaUon.  and  the  drastlcaUy 
changed  corporate  accommodations  to  deal 
with  the  growing  depoidence  on  foreign  oU. 
The  poslUve  paraUels  of  backgrounds  and 
experience  that  have  marked  the  dual  ca- 
reers of  the  two  Public  Service  top  execu- 
tives gives  a  reassuring  continuity  in  leader- 
ship for  the  utility  when  Mr.  Bonn  becomes 
the  company's  next  chief  executive  officer. 
He  will  bring  to  that  key  administrative  po- 
sition a  broad  understanding  of  the  compa- 
ny's problems— and  the  capability  to  deal 
with  them.* 


BEYOND  THE  BURPORD  CASE 
AND  INTO  AN  ACID  HAZE 


CONTINUrrY  AT  PUBLIC 
SERVICE  ELECTRIC  &  GAS  CO. 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
nf  THI  HOUSE  or  REPRISEMTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  23.  1983 
•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  appeared  in  yester- 
day's Newark  Star  Ledger  about  the 
impending  change  of  leadership  at 
New  Jersey's  largest  utility  company, 
Public  Service  Electric  <&  Gas.  I  think 
that  the  editorial's  praise  for  the  util- 
ity's policy  of  intracompany  promo- 
tions, as  well  as  the  abilities  of  the  two 
men— retiring  Chairman  Robert  Smith 
and  his  successor  Harold  Sonn— is  well 
deserved.  I  am  inserting  the  editorial 
into  the  Recoro,  as  I  think  it  may  be 
of  interest  to  my  colleagues: 
Assured  Coktinuity 
In  the  modem  con>orate  world,  where 
takeovers,  and  changes  In  commands  have 
become  almost  commonplace,  an  orderly 
transition  of  chief  executive  officers  may 
appear  out  of  context.  But  there  are  still  in- 
stances where  changeovers  in  the  executive 
suite  that  Involve  Intra-company  promo- 
tions remain  a  preferable  option  on  the 
solid  basis  of  experience  and  results. 

This  has  been  a  longstanding  policy  of 
succession  for  New  Jersey's  largest  utility. 
Public  Service  Eectric  <b  Gas  Co.  It  has 
worked  out  well  in  the  series  of  changes  at 
the  top  in  the  past,  so  well  In  fact,  that  it  is 
being  adhered  to  again  when  the  company's 
chairman,  Robert  Smith,  retires  next  Sep- 
tember. 

His  successor  as  chief  executive  officer 
will  be  Harold  Sonn,  the  incumbent  Public 
Service  president.  Both  executives  have  had 
striltingly  similar  careers  with  the  utility; 
they  began  as  cadet  engineers,  and  advanced 
through  various  middle  management  posts 
before  moving  into  the  executive  level. 

They  shared  long  experience  in  engineer- 
ing, marketing  and  utility  services  gave 
them  strong  administrative  backgrounds 
that  have  been  severely  tested  In  the  radical 
changes  in  the  energy  field  that  have 
evolved  since  they  joined  Public  Service. 

They  have  been  closely  Involved  with  the 
major    technological    move    into    nuclear 


HON.  BRUCE  F.  VENTO 

OP  If  IHHESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  March  23,  1983 
•  Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportimity  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
following  article  on  acid  rain  which 
was  published  in  the  March  21,  1983, 
issue  of  Sports  Illustrated  magazine.  I 
believe  this  article  is  an  excellent  sum- 
mary of  the  administration's  denial  of 
the  acid  rain  problem.  Time  and  time 
again,  the  administration  has  claimed 
that  suf ficent  data  is  not  available  to 
prove  that  acid  rain  is  a  problem,  or 
that  it  even  exists. 

Contrary  to  these  claims,  the  admin- 
istration has  squelched  significant  in- 
formation and  cut  funds  for  scientific 
research  and  development.  It  is  time 
for  the  administration  to  realize  that 
scientific  data  cannot  be  changed  or 
molded  to  adhere  to  political  philoso- 
phies. I  believe  that  sufficient  data 
does  exist  on  acid  rain— more  than 
enough  to  merit  immediate  action  for 
prevention  of  further  damage  to  our 
environment. 

In  light  of  the  recent  turmoil  at  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  and 
the  resignation  of  Anne  Burford,  it  Is 
very  important  that  Congress  continue 
to  aggressively  address  the  problem  of 
acid  rain  and  other  envirorunental 
concerns.  This  week  President  Reagan 
appointed  William  D.  Ruckelshaus  as 
the  new  Administrator  for  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency.  We 
must  hope  that  Mr.  Ruckleshaus  will 
abandon  the  biased  environmental 
policies  this  administration  has  pro- 
fessed In  the  past  and  will  reinstate 
the  Integrity  and  true  purpose  for 
which  the  Envirorunental  Protection 
Agency  was  established. 
Beyoni)  the  Burtord  Case  Ain>  Inro  an  Acn> 
Haze 
(Edited  by  Jerry  Kirshenbaum) 

Jay  D.  Hair,  executive  vice-president  of 
the  National  WUdllfe  Federation,  last  week 
likened  the  resignation  of  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  Administrator  Anne  Bur- 
ford  to  "getting  rid  of  a  water  boy  on  a  bad 
football  team."  Intemperate  though  that 
may  have  sounded.  Congressmen  of  both 
parties  and  a  great  many  newspaper  editori- 
al writers  were  making  much  the  same 
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point  The  codneas  with  polluters  that  led 
to  Burford's  downfall,  they  said,  was  no 
anomaly  but  reflected  the  Administration's 
approach  to  envlronm«itaI  Issues  generally. 
That  this  view  of  the  Administration  is  ac- 
curate Is  borne  out  by  its  handling  of  an- 
other issue  that,  because  it  Involves  a  broad- 
er spectrum  of  the  government  that  the 
toxic-waste  program  that  brought  Burford 
to  grief,  provides  a  case  study  of  the  Reagan 
team's  overall  environmental  orientation. 
This  issue  is  add  rain,  which  has  devasUted 
aquatic  life,  threatens  forests  and  may  pose 
a  health  hazard  to  humans  in  the 
northeastern  XSJS.  and  Canada.  There's  a 
wealth  of  persuasive  evidence  that  the  acid 
rain  plaguing  this  region  is  caused  mainly 
by  windbome  emissions  from  coal-fired 
plants  in  the  Midwest  and  that  only  swift 
action  can  avert  irreversible  damage. 

The  Reagan  Administration  strenuously 
resists  these  conclusions.  Officially,  its  posi- 
tion is  that  not  enough  is  known  atwut  acid 
rain  to  justify  government  action,  a  view 
also  subscribed  to  by  utUities  and  other  In- 
dustries. But  this  contention  is  belied  by  the 
fact  that  the  Administration  is  acting— to 
undermine  the  few  emission  controls  that 
do  exist.  The  EPA  has  granted  delays  and 
exceptions  in  the  enforcement  of  air-quality 
standards  governing  the  emission  of  nitro- 
gen oxides  and  sulfur  dioxides,  two  of  the 
major  components  of  acid  rain,  and  the 
President  has  personally  pushed  for  a  bill 
amending  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1970  that 
would  further  erode  those  standards. 

The  Administration  has  also  undercut  and 
played  keepaway  with  the  very  research 
Into  acid  rain  it  says  is  still  needed.  A  case  in 
point  is  a  joint  Canadian-U.S.  project 
laimched  In  1980  to  study  and  deal  with  the 
situation.  That  mission  has  been  sal>otaged 
by  the  repeated  failure  of  U.S.  scientists  to 
show  up  for  meetings  and  Washington's  diz- 
zying reshuffling  of  scientists  whenever 
they  appear  to  be  on  the  verge  of  reaching 
politically  unpalatable  conclusions.  One  of 
these  scientists,  Gary  Glass,  an  aquatics  bi- 
ologist was  abruptly  replaced  as  head  of  an 
aquatics-impact  assessment  work  group  not 
by  another  aquatics  specialist  but  by  a  crops 
expert.  A  similar  fate  befell  Orie  Loucks,  a 
Butler  University  expert  in  ecosystems  anal- 
ysis, who  suggests  that  the  removal  of  him- 
self and  others  from  work  groups  was  the 
result  of  "political  intervention"  meant  to 
avoid  definitive  answers.  The  disruptive  tac- 
tics have  frustrated  Canadian  officials,  one 
of  whom,  Raymond  M.  Robinson,  executive 
chairman  of  Canada's  Federal  Environmen- 
tal Assessment  Review  Office,  complains 
that  Washington  has  followed  an  "extreme- 
ly dangerous"  course  of  seeking  "to  influ- 
ence scientific  judgments  to  produce  politi- 
cally or  administratively  convenient  conclu- 
sions." 

Politics  also  appears  to  have  played  a  part 
in  the  Administration's  reaction  to  a  1981 
report  by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
that  concluded  that  the  acid-rain  menace 
merited  reductions  in  acidic  depositions  of 
up  to  50%.  James  McAvoy,  at  the  time  a  top 
Reagan  adviser  on  acid  rain,  called  the 
report  biased,  and  the  White  House  declined 
to  give  the  academy,  which  relies  on  the 
federal  government  for  much  of  its  funding, 
further  money  for  acid-rain  research.  It  also 
vetoed  participation  by  the  academy  in 
what  had  been  expected  to  be  a  Joint  U.S.- 
Canadian peer  review  of  the  findings  of  the 
bilateral  work  groups.  The  White  House  de- 
cided Instead  to  set  up  its  own  peer-review 
panel. 

Given  the  damage  that  acid  rain  is  docu- 
mented to  have  caused,  the  thoughts  on  the 
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subject  exprened  by  some  top  Administra- 
tion officials  have  been  insultingly  cavalier. 
In  tesUnuHiy  last  year  before  a  House  sub- 
committee, then-Deputy  EPA  Administrator 
John  Hernandez  refused  to  concede  that 
acid  rain  had  gotten  progressively  worse 
since  the  1950b  or  that  the  phenomenon  had 
contributed  to  the  loss  of  aquatic  life  in 
Northeastern  lakes.  Hernandez  said  he  felt 
that  in  some  instances  the  situation  actually 
may  have  become  "leas  worse."  This  from 
the  man  who  upon  Burford's  resignation 
became  the  EPA's  acting  administrator.  In- 
terior Secretary  James  Watt  has  also  been 
heard  from  on  the  subject.  Asked  about  acid 
rain  at  a  dinner  in  New  York  in  late  1981, 
Watt,  according  to  a  journalist  who  was 
there,  told  of  having  discussed  the  subject 
with  a  Canadian  official,  and  saying,  "When 
you  do  something  about  Canadian  blim^rds, 
then  this  country  will  do  something  about 
acid  rain." 

Another  Administration  figure  involved  in 
the  acid-rain  controversy  is  E>avid  Stock- 
man, director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget.  In  contrast  with  the  Reagan 
position  that  not  enough  is  known  about 
acid  rain.  Stockman  appeared  to  concede  In 
a  1980  speech  to  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  before  Reagan  took  office, 
that  enough  may  indeed  i)e  known  but  that 
action  still  wasn't  called  for  l>ecause  of  polit- 
ical and  economic  considerations;  Stockman 
questioned  whether  it  'makes  sense  to 
spend  billions  of  dollars  controlling  emis- 
sions from  sources  in  Ohio"  to  save  aquatic 
life  In  New  England.  But  an  EPA  study  to 
determine  If  it  doe<  make  sense  had  its 
funding  slashed  by  Stockman's  OMB  last 
November  just  as  it  was  nearlng  completion. 
Some  funding  for  the  study,  in  which  a  com- 
puter model  was  being  developed  to  ascer- 
tain the  cost-effectiveness  of  utility  pollu- 
tion-control systems,  was  restored  after  pro- 
tests by  both  Democratic  and  Republican 
Congressmen. 

"The  Administration's  across-the-lx)ard  ol>- 
fuscation  and  obstructionism  on  the  acid- 
rain  issue  casts  in  a  harsh  light  a  remark 
President  Reagan  made  at  a  press  confer- 
ence 48  hours  after  Burford's  resignation. 
Reminded  by  a  reporter  that  opinion  polls 
had  indicated  that  the  American  people 
viewed  his  environmental  policies  as  Ijelng 
more  favorable  to  polluters  than  the  public, 
Reagan  repUed,"That's  all  they've  heard, 
but  no  one  has  given  any  evidence  that  that 
Is  true."  The  President's  response  made  one 
wonder  where  he  has  been  lately.  When  the 
evidence  hasn't  been  leaking  from  steel 
drums,  it  has  been  literally  falling  out  of 
the  skies.* 


YOUTH— AMERICA'S  STRENGTH 


HON.  JAMES  G.  MARTIN 

OF  NORTH  CAROUNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  23. 1983 
•  Mr.  MAR-nN  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  great  pleasure  in 
inserting  this  fine  award-winning 
VPW  Voice  of  Democracy  scholarship 
program  speech  written  by  Jill  An- 
nette Edwards,  who  Is  a  junior  at 
North  Mecklenburg  High  School  in 
Huntersville,  N.C..  into  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 
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North  Carolina  Wnnm  Jnx  A.  Edwaim 

I  had  a  dream  .  .  .  and  in  my  dream  I  hw 
America  becoming  strong.  I  saw  strength 
and  vltaUty  lifting  our  nation  into  deeper 
and  richer  realiUes.  I  peered  further  into 
the  depths  of  my  dream  and  saw  a  major 
source  of  its  strength— youth.  Today's 
youth  dare  to  dream  and,  because  of  this, 
our  imaginations  are  not  limited.  Touth  are 
one  of  America's  greatest  strengths,  for  we 
contribute  the  ImlsIs  of  strength— imagina- 
tion, creativity,  and  enthusiasm. 

One  of  the  greatest  contrtbutions  youth 
can  make  is  in  sharing  with  adults  our 
thoughts,  dreams,  and  feelings.  By  simply 
commimlcating  with  adults  we  find  that, 
not  only  are  we  enriching  our  lives,  but  we 
are  also  enriching  theirs.  They  find 
strength  in  our  imaginations,  support  in  our 
positive  outlooks,  and  refreshing  newness  In 
our  creativity. 

Touth  realize  that  looking  at  the  positive 
side  of  things  is  not  always  easy.  We  also 
know  that  more  is  gained  If  we  keep  smiles 
on  our  faces,  and  In  our  hearts.  I  listened  to 
a  sermon  that  dealt  with  that  kind  of  situa- 
tion. The  youth  described,  a  high  school 
football  player,  reaches  out  to  his  coach  in  a 
special  way.  The  story  opens  with  confron- 
tation  between   the   two  arch-rivals.   The 
game,  now  down  to  its  last  few  seconds, 
would  decide  the  championship.  The  score 
was  7-6,  in  favor  of  the  opposing  team,  and 
the  home  team  was  within  field  goal  range. 
Although  the  team  was  trailing,  the  coach 
was  confident  that  the  team  would  make  a 
first  down  and  allow  his  number  one  kicker 
to  score.  The  coach  watched  intently  as  his 
team  came  out  of  the  huddle  and  Into  posi- 
tion. The  ball  was  snapped,  and  the  coach 
peered    with    shocking    disbeUef    as    he 
watched  his  team  fumble  .  .  .  the  echoes  of 
the  locker  room  resounded  the  result  of  fail- 
ure. Glassy  eyes  cast  downward  as  the  coach 
commended    the    team's    efforts.    All    was 
quiet.  His  back  turned,  the  coach  listened  as 
the  last  footstep  faded  away.  As  he  turned, 
the  coach  found  that  one  player  remained. 
He  was  not  the  kicker  or  the  quarterback, 
but  simply  an  average  tight  end.  He  never 
played  much,  but  his  enthusiasm  and  team 
spirit  always  seemed  to  uplift  the  team.  As 
the  coach  gazed  into  the  young  man's  eyes, 
he  heard  him  speak.  "Coach."  he  said.  "I 
love  you.  I  love  you."  The  coach  realized 
that  the  optimistic  and  caring  attitude  dis- 
played by  this  young  man  in  this  instance 
meant  more  to  him  than  any  other  event  in 
his  career. 

The  dream  of  any  one  generation  chang- 
ing the  world  is  less  than  reality.  Yet  each 
new  generation  can  certainly  pass  many 
positive  qualities  to  the  next.  If  we  could 
picture  a  sandy  l}each  on  the  coast,  we  may 
further  understand  the  success  of  youth. 
Just  as  each  new  wave  brealcs  on  the  beach 
another  crest  takes  its  place.  The  cycle  con- 
tinues and  the  teeming  life  of  the  shore  is 
supported  by  this  Incessant  and  reliable  con- 
stancy. So  America's  youth  continue,  ever 
reliable  in  providing  our  nation  with  the  es- 
sential power  which  youth  possess  in  such 
great  degree.  That  power,  and  its  accompa- 
nying strength,  constantly  bathes  the 
beaches  of  our  lives  with  enthusiasm.  Imagi- 
nation, creativity,  and  vitality. 

Dreams  can  be  reality.  As  we  share  the 
gifts  which  are  uniquely  ours,  we  enrich  the 
lives  of  all  persons  around  us.  And  in  the 
sliaring,  America  is  made  stronger.* 


JMI 
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THE  FREEZE  RESOLUTION  AND 
ITS  UNILATERAL  IMPLICATIONS 

HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

ormcHiGAir 
ni  THE  HOUSI  OP  RSFRISKirrATTVXS 

Wednesday,  March  23. 1983 
•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
let  me  take  this  opportunity  to  share  a 
few  thoughts  with  my  colleagrues  on 
the  freese  issue. 

Last  week's  debate  on  the  freeze 
demonstrated  that  a  vote  for  House 
Joint  Resolution  13  is  really  a  major 
step  toward  a  unilateral  U.S.  freeze, 
notwithstanding  the  resolution's  pro- 
viso that  the  freeze  be  "mutual". 

First,  it  is  clear  from  the  recent 
debate  that  Representative  Maakxt 
and  other  leading  freeze  proponents  In 
the  House  oppose  production  and  de- 
ployment of  all  new  UJS.  strategic  and 
theater  nuclear  weapons:  the  MX  mis- 
sile (regwdless  of  whether  a  secure 
basing  mode  is  devised),  the  Trident 
submarine  and  missile,  the  B-1 
bomber,  the  Pershing  II  missile  and 
the  groimd-launched  cruise  missile. 
They  contemplate  imilateral  U.S.  re- 
straint during  freeze  negotiations  with 
the  Soviets. 

In  taking  this  position,  these  Mem- 
bers are  carrying  out  the  program  of 
the  Nuclear  Weapons  Freeze  Cam- 
paign, the  chief  lobby  for  the  quick 
freeze.  At  its  national  convention  in 
St.  Louis  on  February  6.  the  move- 
ment reaffirmed  its  ritual  commit- 
ment to  a  mutual  freeze,  but  then 
went  on  to  vote  to  "urge  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress to  suspend  funding  for  the  test- 
ing, production,  and  deployment  of 
U.S.  nuclear  weapons."  However,  the 
group  voted  against  making  this  uni- 
lateral U.S.  restraint  contingent  on 
comi>arable  Soviet  restraint.  The 
group's  resolution  is  only  to  "call  upon 
the  Soviet  Union  to  exercise  corre- 
sponding restraint."  The  group  voted 
down  a  motion  to  make  U.S.  actions 
"contingent  on"  the  Soviet  response. 
It  also  voted  against  deployment  of 
Pershing  and  cruise  missiles  in 
Europe,  but  cadled  only  for  reductions 
in  Soviet  intermediate  range  missiles, 
which  number  more  than  600  to  zero 
for  us.  So  much  for  bilateralism. 

I  now  can  see  that  in  moving  from 
statements  of  aims  to  concrete  meas- 
ures, the  freeze  movement  and  some 
of  its  leaders  in  Congress  favor  a  uni- 
lateral U.S.  freeze,  in  the  hope  that 
the  Soviets  will  respond  in  kind.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  should  base  policy  on 
more  than  hopes  in  dealing  with  a 
state  whose  record  of  human  oppres- 
sion is  tmrlvalled  in  the  dark  catalog 
of  man's  inhumanity  to  man. 

Second.  I  recognize  that  unilateral 
UJB.  restraint  probably  is  not  the  posi- 
tion of  the  majority  of  freeze  support- 
ers in  the  House.  However,  the  practi- 
cal effect  of  adoption  of  the  freeze 
would  be  a  unilateral  U.S.  freeze.  If 
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the  freeze  were  adopted,  negotiations 
would  drag  on  endlessly,  this  is  clear 
from  the  history  of  Soviet  negotiating 
behavior.  It  would  be  in  the  Soviets' 
interest  to  drag  out  the  negotiations, 
because  they  know  our  freeze  move- 
ment would  fight  funding  for  the  MX, 
Trident.  B-1,  Pershing  II,  and  cruise 
missiles,  and  all  other  nuclear  weapons 
programs.  The  arguments  would  be  fa- 
miliar: Why  spend  the  money  if  the 
weapons  will  be  frozen  out  anyway, 
and  if  we  vote  for  the  funds,  it  will  im- 
peril the  freeze  negotiations.  In  the 
meantime,  the  Soviets,  unencumbered 
by  their  own  freeze  movement  (any 
vocal  supporters  of  which  would  be  in 
prison    or    psychiatric     "hospitals"), 
would  move  ahead  with  the  four  or 
more  new  ICBM's  they  now  have  in 
development,  and  other  new  weapons. 
As  the  Washington  Post  noted  in  its 
editorial  last  Sunday,  "it  is  not  easy  to 
find  new  systems  in  which  they  (the 
freeze  movement)  see  merit.  The  letter 
of  the  movement  honors  mutual  nego- 
tiated cuts.  But  its  spirit  is  patently 
unilaterialist."    And    the    Democratic 
New  Republic,  in  its  March  7  issue, 
wrote  that  the  freeze  movement  has 
now  moved  "in  one  direction:  toward 
imilateriallsm."  Both  the  Post  and  the 
New  York  Times  oppose  the  freeze. 

The  freeze  resolution  would  result  in 
the  unilateral  weakening  of  the 
United  States.  I  urge  you  to  defeat 
this  dangerous  measure.  The  freeze 
movement  will  claim  that  a  "yes"  vote 
is  a  commitment  to  vote  against  U.S. 
strategic  modernization  programs  even 
in  the  absence  of  reciprocal  Soviet  re- 
straint.* 


PRELATE  OFFERS  TO  AID 
AMNESTY  IN  EL  SALVADOR 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IK  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEKTAXrVES 

Wednesday.  March  23.  1983 
•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  debate 
about  the  position  of  the  church  in  El 
Salvador  regarding  U.S.  policy  to  that 
country.  A  recent  statement  by  Arch- 
bishop Rivera  y  Damas  points  out  that 
he  does  not  believe  the  guerrillas  have 
the  support  of  the  people.  In  other 
statements,  the  archbishop  has  agreed 
that  military  assistance  for  El  Salva- 
dor remains  necessary  as  long  as  the 
guerrillas  are  receiving  arms  from  ex- 
ternal sources. 

The  archbishop's  statement  on  lack 
of  popular  support  for  the  guerrillas 
follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  19, 1983] 

Prelate  Otters  To  An  AmrasTT  In  El 

Salvador 

(By  Christopher  Dickey) 

San  Salvador,  March  18— The  Influential 

archbishop  of  San  Salvador  said  today  that 

his  church  would  "gladly"  cooperate  with  a 
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proposed  government  amnesty  program  for 
leftist  guerrillas.  In  his  opinion,  he  added, 
the  rebels  do  not  have  the  support  of  the 
d60d1c 

Archbishop  Arturo  Rivera  y  Damas'  re- 
marks came  as  the  UB.-backed  government 
was  preparing  to  unveil  a  proposed  general 
amnesty,  a  copy  of  which  this  reporter  ob- 
tained today.  It  provides  for  the  pardon  not 
only  of  guerrillas  but  most  political  prison- 
ers. 

The  success  or  failure  of  the  program  is 
expected  to  be  a  major  element  In  the  effec- 
tiveness of  elections  scheduled  for  Decem- 
ber as  part  of  a  political  solution  to  the  in- 
tensifying civil  war  here. 

The  guerrillas  and  their  political  allies  al- 
ready have  rejected  either  an  amnesty  or  an 
election  and  insist  that  the  only  means  to 
achieve  peace  is  through  unconditional  dia- 
logue with  the  (jovemment. 

Rivera  y  Damas  has  been  a  key  advocate 
of  negotiations  and  he  said  this  morning 
that  he  would  continue  to  favor  talks  as  a 
means  of  achieving  peace.  But  he  was  criti- 
cal of  the  guerrillas,  suggesting  they  may 
have  sabotaged  their  own  initiatives,  while 
he  tended  to  endorse  the  government's 
latest  position. 

Rivera  y  Damas  presented  his  views  partly 
In  the  context  of  Pope  John  Paul  II's  visit 
here  this  month.  The  pontiff  called  for  dia- 
logue but  cautioned  about  the  dangers  of 
negotiating  with  ideologues. 

Since  then,  the  archbishop  said.  "I  note  a 
greater  opening  to  search  for  new  ways 
toward  a  solution.  There  is  calm.  There  is 
optimism.  There  is  a  desire  for  understand- 
ing more  than  revenge."  Asked  if  that  Judg- 
ment would  apply  to  both  sides  in  the  con- 
flict, Rivera  y  Damas  replied,  "I  would  say 
at  least  on  the  side  of  the  citizenry  in  gener- 
al and  of  some  elements  of  the  govern- 
ment." 

Continuing  with  that  theme  later  in  the 
Interview,  the  archbishop  said,  "The  popula- 
tion wants  there  to  be  peace.  I  do  not  see 
that  the  guerrillas,  who  have  progressed 
militarily  and  in  experience,  have  popular 
support. 

"If  they  did,  in  three  years  one  would 
have  seen  more  results.  There  have  been 
about  four  or  five  offensives  and  who  luiows 
how  many  more  to  come.  But  the  people 
want  this  [peace]." 

A  copy  of  the  proposed  amnesty  law,  sub- 
mitted yesterday  to  Provisional  President 
Alvaro  Magana  by  the  Peace  Commission  he 
appointed  Feb.  28,  shows  it  would  except 
from  pardon  those  prisoners  accused  of 
murder,  rape,  kidnapping  and  "terrorist 
acts"  that  caused  "grave  wounds  or  mutila- 
tions in  the  civil  population." 

The  program  conspicuously  omits  any 
active  role  for  the  military.  Instead,  a  three- 
member  committee,  including  represenU- 
tives  of  the  Peace  Commission,  the  govern- 
ment Human  Rights  Commission  and  the 
Interior  Ministry  would  administer  the  am- 
nesty. The  Interior  Ministry  does  not  have 
police  functions  but  handles  civil  adminis- 
tration of  municipalities. 

Guerrillas  accepting  the  amnesty  would 
come  under  the  care  of  a  "rehabilitation 
committee"  responsible  for  "the  measures 
that  are  urgent  and  necessary  to  guarantee 
the  life,  health,  sustenance  and  labor  of 
those  favored  by  the  law." 

The  plan  calls  for  preferential  bank  loans 
for  building  houses,  buying  seed,  special 
education  programs,  food,  clothing,  medical 
and  other  assistance.  Those  wishing  to  take 
advantage  are  to  have  40  days  to  do  so  after 
an   as-yet  unspecified  starting  date.   The 
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Constituent  Aanmbly,  which  must  approve 
the  proposal.  apiMLrently  would  set  the  date. 

The  proposal  does  not  say  where  rebels 
who  might  want  to  surrender  can  safely  do 
so.  Such  details  remain  to  be  woiked  out  In 
a  brief  interview  with  ABC  News  yesterday. 
Magana  suggested  churches  as  potential  re- 
ceiving points. 

Rivera  y  Damas  said  the  canonical  law 
that  gives  church  property  the  status  of 
asylum  would  have  to  be  recognised  by  the 
government.  "Then,  if  we  can  give  that  serv- 
ice, we  will  glady  do  so." 

Rivera  y  Damas  seemed  particularly  en- 
thusiastic about  the  earlier  reported  inclu-. 
slon  of  political  prisoners  imder  the  pro- 
posed law. 

The  archbishop  said  that  the  presence  of 
the  bishop  of  Santa  Ana,  Rene  Revelo,  on 
the  Peace  Commission  is  "a  guarantee  of  its 
efficacy."  He  emphasized,  however,  that  it 
should  not  be  a  "bureaucratic  organism" 
but  one  that  will  "accomplish  a  mission  of 
effectively  pacifying  the  country." 

In  October,  Rivera  y  Damas  and  Revelo 
delivered  the  guerrilla  front's  initial  negoti- 
ating position  to  Magana.  The  government 
subsequently  appeared  to  rule  out  a  dia- 
logue, the  stand  that  has  been  maintained 
steadfastly  by  the  military  here  as  well  as 
by  the  Reagan  administration. 

Rivera  y  Damas  decribed  the  rebels'  in- 
crease in  violence  beginning  in  Octol>er  as 
having  "something  of  the  flavor  of  black- 
maU." 

"But  I  won't  enter  into  Judging  in  the 
thing,"  Rivera  y  Damas  said.  "The  difficulty 
was  that  of  the  other  interlocutor  In  giving 
response  at  that  moment." 

Asked  if  the  government  would  be  dis- 
posed to  talk  if  there  were  new  signs  of  good 
will,  the  archbishop  said.  "I  have  that  im- 
pression, that  if  there  are  signs  of  good  will 
they  would  be  taken  advantage  of  on  the 
part  of  the  government  and  also  vice 
versa."* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANA-nON 


HON.  TOM  LEWIS 

OT  TLORUA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVES 

Wednesday,  March  23, 1983 

•  Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Rollcall  No.  44  I  was  unable  to  get 
to  the  House  floor  in  time  to  vote.  Had 
I  been  present  I  would  have  voted 
"aye."« 


EL  SALVADOR 


HON.  BOB  STUMP 

OP  ARIZONA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  23, 1983 

•  Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  on  El  Salvador  by  Pat- 
rick Buchanan  was  brought  to  my  at- 
tention by  my  constituent,  Paul  Rit- 
tenhouse  of  Sedona,  Ariz. 

The  decisions  we  face  with  regard  to 
El  Salvador  are  among  the  most  im- 
portant we  face.  I  commend  the  fol- 
lowing article  to  my  colleagues  for 
their  serious  consideration. 
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CFrom  the  Ariaona  Republic,  Mar.  10, 1983] 
El  Salvador— Ambuca's  Cboict  Do  Baitu 
OR  Writi  Ott  CumuL  America 
(By  Patrick  Buchanan) 
Washiwitor.— With      the     election      of 
Ronald  Reagan  in  1980,  it  was  said  Ameri- 
ca's  post-Vietnam   paralysis   was   over.   A 
president  who  had  derided  America's  Viet- 
nam conflict  as  a  manifestation  of  "moral 
poverty"  was  r^laced  by  a  candidate  with 
the  courage  to  call  that  war  effort  a  "noble 
cause." 

With  Bfr.  Reagan  in  charge,  the  United 
States  is  eager  once  again,  we  were  told,  to 
re-assume  history's  assigned  role  of  leader 
of  the  West  in  the  protracted  conflict  with 
the  West's  greatest  enemy,  the  Soviet 
Empire. 

That  proposition  will  be  put  to  the  test  in 
El  Salvador. 

After  two  years  of  bloody  stalemate,  the 
military  situation  in  that  small  Central 
American  country  of  five  million  can  fairly 
be  said  to  be  critical  and  deteriorating. 

The  commiintut  guerrillas,  armed  out  of 
(Tuba  via  Nicaragua,  have  established  them- 
selves on  the  volcanoes  and  in  the  hills  and 
recruited  some  6,000  to  7,000  men,  ruling 
out  a  military  victory  by  a  Salvadoran  army 
of  22.000. 

The  old  10  to  1,  army-to-lnsurgent,  ratio, 
considered  necessary  to  eradicate  any  well- 
armed  and  entrenched  communist  guerrilla 
movement,  cannot  be  achieved  without  a 
vast  recruitment  drive  by  the  government  of 
El  Salvador,  and  a  buildup  of  weapons  and 
materiel  by  the  United  States  far  beyond 
the  piddling  $60  million  Reagan  initially  re- 
quested. 

With  the  routine  destruction  of  bridges, 
power  lines,  buses,  the  guerrillas  have  dem- 
onstrated they  can  consimie  the  country's 
economic  surplus  faster  than  the  Americans 
can  replace  it,  and  destroy  the  nation's  eco- 
nomic infrastructure  faster  than  the  gov- 
ernment can  rebuild  it. 

Daniel  Ortega,  the  Sandlnista  Junta 
leader  in  Managua,  put  it  succinctly  last 
week  to  Maryland's  Rep.  CHarence  Long. 

"El  Salvador  is  lost."  he  said.  "You  Ameri- 
cans have  two  choices:  Get  out  or  invade." 

Which  pretty  well  sums  it  up.  Either  Mr. 
Reagan  requests  and  receives  a  significant 
Increase  in  America's  military  assistance— 
and  U.S.  involvement— or  we  begin  prepara- 
tions to  write  it  off,  and  with  it  Honduras, 
Guatemala,  Costa  Rica  and  eventually 
Panama. 

If  a  pro-American  and  elected  regime  in 
San  Salvador  is  allowed  to  fall  to  a  Castrolte 
revolution,  four  years  after  Nicaragua,  few 
serious  men  think  Central  America  can  be 
spared  the  same  fate. 

The  White  House  desperately  wants  to 
avoid  comparisons  with  Vietnam,  and  des- 
perately wishes  the  cup  would  pass  away. 
After  all,  the  economic  news  is  good,  why 
bring  this  up? 

But  El  Salvador  will  not  go  away.  Central 
America  is  the  soft  underbelly  of  the  United 
States,  a  good  deal  closer  and  more  critical 
to  the  security  of  the  United  States  than 
was  South  Vietnam,  10,000  miles  away. 

Yet,  where  America,  IS  years  ago,  was 
willing  to  invest  $30  billion  a  year  and 
500,000  troops  to  prevent  a  communist  victo- 
ry in  Southeast  Asia,  today,  in  El  Salvador 
the  Congress  is  squealing  over  the  presence 
of  37  American  advisers,  some  of  whom  have 
actually  been  photographed  carrying  M-16 
rifles. 

The  question  that  will  be  answered  in  El 
Salvador  is  whether  the  United  States  re- 
mains the  credible,  capable  leader  of  the 
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West  that  it  was  between  194S  and  1974. 
Whether  the  United  States  has  recovered 
from  the  Vietnam  syndrome,  or  whether  we 
have  suffered  a  fatal  relapse. 

We  have  6,000  troops  in  distant  West 
Berlin,  thousands  of  Marines  in  Lebanon. 
30,000  troops  in  South  Korea,  100,000  being 
trained  for  the  Rapid  Deployment  Force 
*  *  *  engage  in  Soviets  in  the  Persian  Oulf , 
300,000  assigned  to  NATO.  How  credible  is 
all  this  force  if  the  United  States  proves 
militarily  incapable  of  bloddng  a  few  thou- 
sand guerrillas  from  establishing  half  a 
dozen  C^ibas  on  the  doorstep  of  the  United 
States? 

Is  the  question  of  whether  radical  Arabs 
take  control  of  Bahrain  of  more  conse- 
quence to  our  future  than  whether  or  not 
communists  take  control  from  the  Panama 
Canal  to  the  Mexican  border? 

If  El  Salvador  goes,  and  with  it  Central 
America,  the  Soviet  bases  will  not  be  on  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  but  on  the  (Caribbean  and  Pa- 
cific coasts,  covering  the  Panama  CanaL 

Instead  of  boat  people  pouring  across  the 
South  China  Sea,  refugees  will  be  coming 
up  the  Pan  American  Highway  by  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  headed  for  the  United 
SUtes. 

To  prevent  a  communist  military  victory 
in  EI  Salvador,  there  needs  be  a  communist 
military  defeat.  Which  will  require  air  and 
naval  interdiction  of  the  guerrilla's  supply 
routes  from  Nicaragua.  American  advisers 
training  an  enlarged  and  better  equipped 
Salvadorean  army,  and  U.S.  air  strikes- 
taking  the  war  to  the  enemy  on  the  volca- 
noes the  way  the  enemy  has  taken  the  war 
to  the  towns  and  villages.  And  probably 
American  dead. 

Mr.  Reagan  has  a  choice.  Recommend  to 
Congress  the  necessary  military  buildup 
which  will  bring  a  firestorm  from  the  Left— 
the  media,  clergy,  academics,  politicians, 
demonstrators  opposed  to  nothing  so  much 
as  American  military  force  resisting  commu- 
nist revolution. 

Or  quietly  accept  the  probability  of  a 
near-term  collapse  in  El  Salvador,  and  re- 
deploy the  100.000  men  of  the  RDF  as  a,  per- 
manent garrison  along  the  Rio  Grande.) 


GREEK  INDEPENDENCE  DAY,^ 
MARCH  25,  1983 

HON.  WnjJAM  J.  HUGHES 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  March  22.  1983 

•  Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Friday,  March  25,  1983,  maAs  the 
162d  anniversary  of  the  Greek  people's 
war  of  independence  from  the  Otto- 
man Empire.  I  am  proud  to  join  with 
my  colleagues  in  salute  to  the  spirit  of 
independence  of  the  Greek  people. 

Freedom  is  a  privilege  which  is  all 
too  often  taken  for  granted.  To  break 
the  chains  of  oppression  and  proclaim 
the  beginnings  of  a  better,  democratic 
way  of  life  is  an  act  that  stirs  the 
deepest  of  human  emotions.  It  is  an 
act  that  is  especially  meaningful  to 
Americans,  for  we  have  celebrated 
over  200  independence  days,  each  one 
a  proud  reminder  that  we,  too,  strug- 
gled successfully  and  won  liberty  from 
the  domination  of  another  country. 
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On  this  day  of  celebrmtlon  for  our 
friends  in  Greece,  and  Greek-Ameri- 
cans here  at  home,  it  is  important  that 
we  recoHPiize  the  signal  achievements 
of  the  Greek  people  and  culture.  The 
ancient  Greeks  made  innumerable 
contributions  to  the  store  of  human 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  our 
world.  The  benefits  we  receive  even 
today  cannot  be  ignored. 

Greece  is  revered  for  its  art,  its  phi- 
losophers, and  for  its  scientists  as  well 
as  its  teachers  and  architects.  Pytha- 
goras, who  discovered  the  octave,  can 
be  ajled  the  foxmder  of  music  as  we 
know  it  today.  Greece  Is  the  land  of 
Flato,  Socrates,  and  Aristotle,  of  the 
Parthenon  and  the  Aegean  Sea.  The 
proud  heritage  of  this  nation  has  in- 
stilled in  the  Greek  people  a  deep  love 
of  their  country  which  is  channeled 
into  a  fervent  patriotism. 

It  was  this  patriotism  which  so  in- 
spired the  Greeks  162  years  ago.  When 
the  Greeks  destroyed  the  Turldsh 
fleet  in  October  1827,  and  finally 
gained  their  independence  from  the 
Ottoman  Empire  in  1829,  the  Greek 
people  gave  notice  to  the  world  that  a 
word  which  owes  its  origins  to  the  an- 
cient Greeks— democracy— would  not 
be  forgotten  in  its  birthplace.  Many  of 
the  great  names  in  history  offered 
support  to  the  Greek  cause.  Including 
Thomas  Jefferson,  James  Monroe,  and 
John  Quincy  Adams. 

More  than  a  century  and  a  half 
later,  the  judgment  of  these  great 
Americans  remains  valid.  For  the 
Gre^u  have  battled  repeatedly  to 
retain  their  liberty,  courageously  re- 
sisting the  Axis  Powers  during  World 
War  II,  and  maintaining  a  firm  stand- 
ing against  the  threat  of  commimlsm. 

The  American  people  traditionally 
have  shared  a  warm,  close  relationship 
with  our  Greek  allies.  Our  two  nations 
share  a  love  of  liberty,  and  an  aware- 
ness of  the  sacrifices  necessary  to  hold 
fast  to  that  freedom.  It  is  an  honor 
and  a  pleasure  to  once  again  affirm 
that  friendship  by  saluting  a  brave 
nation  and  a  proud  people  on  Greek 
Independence  Day.* 


THE  UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION  FAIRNESS  ACT 


HON.  RICK  BOUCHER 

OP  viRcnriA 
nr  THX  HO0SE  OP  RZPRESENTATIVXS 

Wednesday.  March  23. 1983 

•  Mr.  BOUCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week,  I  introduced  H.R.  2169,  the  Un- 
employment Compensation  Fairness 
Act,  to  provide  extended  unemploy- 
ment benefits  to  Jobless  persons  living 
in  high  unemployment  areas  who  do 
not  now  qualify  for  the  13  weeks  of 
benefits  provided  under  the  Federal 
extended  benefits  program. 

This  bill  is  urgently  needed  to  target 
unemployment  benefits  to  those  areas 
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hardest  hit  by  the  recession.  It  will 
correct  a  serious  inequity  in  the 
present  law  which  uses  only  statewide 
unemplojnnent  levels  to  trigger  ex- 
tended benefits.  Use  of  a  statewide  un- 
employment trigger  discriminates 
against  regions  of  high  unemployment 
within  otherwise  "low  unemployment" 
States  and  denies  extended  benefits  to 
the  long-term  unemployed  in  those 
States. 

My  district  in  southwest  Virginia, 
for  example,  has  an  unemployment 
rate  of  18.6  percent,  more  than  double 
our  statewide  rate  of  8.5  percent.  This 
relatively  low  statewide  level  is  below 
the  trigger  for  extended  benefits  con- 
tained in  the  Federal-State  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Act  as  amended. 
As  a  result,  even  though  five  counties 
in  my  district  have  unemployment 
rates  above  25  percent,  and  even 
though  one  county  has  an  unemploy- 
ment rate  above  30  percent,  no  ex- 
tended benefits  are  available  to  the 
long-term  unemployed. 

A  similar  situation  exists  in  virtually 
every  State  that  has  not  already  trig- 
gered onto  extended  benefits:  the  use 
of  a  statewide  trigger  in  the  place  of  a 
substate  trigger  prevents  the  payment 
of  extended  benefits  in  areas  with  un- 
usually high  unemployment.  The  fol- 
lowing chart  sets  forth  those  States 
that  have  not  triggered  onto  the  ex- 
tended benefits  program  and  the  met- 
ropolitan regions  within  those  States 
with  unemployment  rates  higher  than 
the  statewide  average: 

states  that  do  not  Qualifv  for  extended  bene- 
fits  and  unemployment  ratet  in  selected 
metropolitan  areas 
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7.9 
8.8 

10.4 
7.4 
7.7 
9.5 

1S.3 
9.6 

10.0 
7.9 
8.8 
9.2 

10.1 
8.2 
7.1 
7.3 
9.9 
7.9 
9.1 
7.1 
7.8 


Connecticut .... 

Bridgeport 

New  Britain 

Waterbury 

Delaware 

Wilmington 

Florida 

Lakeland 

Miami 

Pensacola 

Georgia ,. 

Albany 

Augusta 

Columbus 


Savannah 

Kansas 

Topeka . — 

WichlU ~ 

Maryland «... 

Baltimore ...~ 

Musachusetts 

Brockton ...... ....... 

Pall  River ». 10.7 

Lawrence 8.5 

New  Bedford 12.7 

Worcester 8.3 

MlnnesoU ..        9.3 

Duluth 20.9 

St.  Cloud .................................,...~..~...       10.3 

Missouri ~....        0.8 

St.  Joseph 10.5 

St.  Louis 10.4 

Nebraska 7.0 

Omaha ~. 7.6 
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New  Jersey 3.8 

Atlantic  aty 10.2 

Jersey  Clty.................~.......~..»~«.».».       13.4 

Patterson .. .~..~. — ••.•.•       10.6 

Vlneland 17.3 

New  York 8.6 

Buffalo 13.0 

Elmlra ...       12.8 

New  York  City 9.1 

DUca-Rome 9.9 

Oklahoma — .. ...... ..••        6.8 

Tulsa 7.4 

Oregon «..».«.........       12.2 

Eugene 12.9 

Texas -~        7.4 

Houston............. .... ....... — ~.        >•  1 

Virginia 9.0 

Lynchburg —       10.3 

Petersburg „.... ~~.      11.4 

Southwest 18.6 

Many  rural  areas  within  the  indicat- 
ed States  also  have  unemplojmnent 
levels  exceeding  the  statewide  average 
where  unemployment  benefits  are 
denied  under  the  existing  law. 

The  inequity  of  the  current  law  is 
striking.  Buchanan  County,  Va.,  has 
an  imemployment  rate  of  32.8  percent, 
and  Detroit,  Mich.,  has  an  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  20.4  percent.  Unemployed 
coal  miners  in  Buchanan  County  do 
not  receive  the  extended  benefits 
available  to  the  unemployed  auto 
workers  of  Detroit. 

In  Duluth,  Minn.,  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  is  20.9  percent,  and  in  Pitts- 
burgh. Pa.,  the  unemployment  rate  is 
11.6  percent.  Unemployed  iron-ore 
miners  in  Duluth  are  not  eligible  to  re- 
ceive the  extended  unemployment 
lienefits  available  to  the  unemployed 
steelworkers  of  Pittsburgh. 

In  State  after  State,  people  living  In 
high  unemployment  regions  are  ineli- 
gible for  the  extended  benefits  they 
need  because  of  their  State's  relatively 
low  overall  unemployment  rate. 

H.R.  2169  would  address  this  prob- 
lem by  providing  for  the  pajrment  of 
extended  benefits  according  to  the  un- 
employment rate  in  the  State,  or  if 
statewide  figures  do  not  reach  the  trig- 
ger level,  in  the  "economic  areas"  de- 
vised by  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Anal- 
ysis in  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
There  are  183  economic  areas  in  the 
country,  and  each  area  Is  designed  to 
reflect  a  common  economic  Interest. 
Certainly  these  substate  areas  provide 
a  better  picture  of  the  relative  serious- 
ness of  unemployment  than  does  the 
statewide  unemployment  rate  consid- 
ered alone.  The  fact  that  boundaries 
of  economic  areas  follow  existing 
county  and  city  lines  will  facilitate  un- 
emplojrment  data  collection  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor. 

The  second  major  change  made  by 
the  Unemployment  Compensation 
Fairness  Act  is  a  replacement  of  the 
current  trigger  for  extended  benefits, 
known  as  the  insured  imemployment 
rate,  with  a  more  easily  imderstood 
and  a  more  easily  devised  regular  un- 
employment rate  trigger.  The  Insured 
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unemployment  rate  (lUR)  is  the  per- 
cmtage  of  workers  covered  by  the 
State  unemployment  compensation 
program  who  are  claiming  State  bene- 
fits In  a  particular  week.  The  lUR  un- 
derstates the  unemplosrment  situation 
in  a  given  State  because  it  coimts  only 
those  who  are  covered  by  the  basic  un- 
employment insurance  program. 
Those  who  have  exhausted  their  bene- 
fits are  still  out  of  work  but  are  not 
considered  to  he  unemployed  for  pur- 
poses of  the  rUR. 

For  this  reason,  H.R.  2169  abandons 
the  lUR  trigger  and  replaces  it  with  a 
trigger  based  on  the  regular  unem- 
ployment rate.  States  would  trigger 
onto  extended  benefits  when  they 
have  an  unemplojrment  rate  of  at  least 
9  percent  for  3  consecutive  months.  If 
the  State  is  not  eligible  for  extended 
benefits  because  the  statewide  unem- 
ployment rate  falls  below  this  trigger, 
economic  areas  within  the  State  could 
trigger  onto  extended  benefits  if  the 
unemployment  rate  in  the  economic 
area  is  at  least  9  percent  for  3  consecu- 
tive months. 

In  my  district  alone,  nearly  1,600 
people  exhausted  their  basic  and  sup- 
plemental unemployment  benefits  in 
the  month  of  January.  That  number 
was  triple  the  number  of  people  who 
had  exhausted  their  34  weeks  of  bene- 
fits the  previous  month.  As  long  as  the 
inequity  of  the  present  law  is  allowed 
to  continue,  people  in  many  parts  of 
the  country  will  be  dropped  from  the 
unemployment  benefit  rolls  at  a  time 
when  they  truly  need  help  the  most. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor 
H.R.  2169.  the  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Fairness  Act,  to  target  ex- 
tended benefits  to  the  areas  where 
they  are  most  needed. 

The  text  of  H.R.  2169  as  introduced 
follows: 

RR.  1160 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal-State  Extended 
Unemployment  Compenstation  Act  of 
1070  to  proride  that  extended  benefits  wlU 
be  payable  in  any  State  in  which  the  rate 
of  regular  unemployment  equals  or  ex- 
ceeds 9  per  centum,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses 

Be  it  enacted  bw  the  StnaU  and  Houm*  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  a$»enMed,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Unemployment 
Compensation  Fairness  Act  of  1983". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  SubsecUon  (d)  of  secUon  203  of 
the  Federal-State  Extended  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act  of  1970  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"SUte  'On'  and  'Off  Indicators 
"(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section— 
"(1)  there  Is  a  State  'on'  Indicator  for  a 
week  if.  for  the  most  recent  three  calendar 
months  for  which  data  are  available,  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  rate  (season- 
ally adjusted)  of  unemployment  in  the  State 
averaged  9  per  centum  or  more:  and 

"(2)  there  is  a  SUte  'off  indicator  for  a 
week  if,  for  the  most  recent  three  calendar 
months  for  which  data  are  available,  the 
Secretary  detennioes  that  tli«  late  (seaaon- 
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ally  adjusted)  of  unemployment  In  the  State 
averaged  less  than  9  per  centum.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  for  purposes  of  determining 
whether  there  are  State  "on"  or  State  "off" 
Indicators  for  weeks  beginning  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  203  of 
the  Federal-State  Extended  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act  of  1970  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Option  To  Use  Area  Triggers 

"(eXl)  A  State  may.  by  law,  provide  that 
this  title  shall  be  applied  to  such  State  with 
the  modifications  provided  In  this  subsec- 
tion. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  sub- 
■ecUons  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  shall  be 
applied  as  If — 

"(A)  any  reference  in  such  subsections  to 
a  State  were  a  reference  to  an  area  of  a 
SUte, 

"(B)  any  reference  in  such  subsections  to 
a  SUte  'on'  Indicator  were  a  reference  to  an 
area  'on'  indicator,  and 

"(C)  any  reference  In  such  subsections  to 
a  SUte  'off  indicator  were  a  reference  to  an 
area  'ofr  indicator. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection— 

"(A)  there  is  an  area  'on'  Indicator  for  a 
vceklf- 

"(I)  there  is  a  SUte  'on'  indicator  for  such 
week,  or 

"(11)  for  the  most  recent  three  calendar 
months  for  which  daU  are  available,  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  rate  (season- 
ally adjusted)  of  unemployment  in  such 
area  averaged  9  per  centum  or  more:  and 

"(B)  there  Is  an  area  'off  Indicator  for  a 
week  If  both  clauses  (i)  and  (11)  of  subpara- 
graph (A)  are  not  satisfied. 

"(4)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection— 

"(A)  the  term  area'  means,  with  respect 
to  any  SUte.  any  economic  area  or  part  of 
an  economic  area  which  Is  located  within 
such  SUte,  and 

"(B)  the  term  'economic  area'  means  any 
area  (determined  without  regard  to  subpara- 
graph (A))  designated  as  an  economic  area 
by  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 

"(5)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  to 
the  extent  that  an  extended  benefit  period 
la  not  in  effect  in  all  areas  of  a  SUte,  the  de- 
termination of  an  individual's  period  of  eli- 
gibility or  of  whether  there  Is  an  extended 
benefit  period  applicable  to  the  Individual 
shall  be  made  by  reference  to  the  area  In 
which  the  Individual  was  last  employed 
during  the  base  period  for  the  benefit  year 
with  respect  to  which  such  individual  most 
recently  received  regular  compensation.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  weeks  of  unemployment 
begliming  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  (or.  If  later,  the  date  provided  by 
SUte  law).« 


HER  MAJESTY 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

or  CALnoama 

at  TRS  HOUSK  or  RKPRESENTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  March  23, 1983 

•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  recent  visit  of  Her  Majesty.  Queen 
Elzabeth.  was  marked  not  only  by  un- 
usual weather  but  by  unfailing  cordial- 
ity and  graciousness.  The  enthusiastic 
reception  accorded  the  Queen  and  the 
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Duke  of  Edinburgh  and  their  warm  re- 
q>onse  has  cemented  even  further  the 
close  poUtical.  cultural  and  strategic 
ties  between  our  two  nations— a  rela- 
tionship founded  on  the  mutual  re- 
spect of  sovereign  equals  and  centuries 
of  shared  heritage. 

I  was  pleased  with  Chairman  Za- 
BLOCKi  to  have  prepared  and  presented 
to  the  House  a  resolution  of  weloHne 
to  the  Queen.  I  am  equally  pleased  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  in  the  Hotise 
the  following  letter,  which  I  request 
be  printed  in  the  Rboord: 

At  VicToau. 
H.M.  Yacht  Britannia.  March  8. 1983. 
Dkas  Mb.  Lagomaksiho:  The  Queen  has 
commanded  me  to  thank  you  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  United  SUtes  House  of  Repre- 
senUtlves  for  the  Resolution  of  Welcome 
adopted  24th  Febniary.  Her  Majesty  was 
very  touched  by  the  text  of  the  ResoluUon. 
The  Queen  and  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh 
greatly  enjoyed  their  visit  to  the  West  Coast 
of  the  United  SUtes,  which  was  an  enor- 
mous success,  despite  the  dreadful  weather. 
Yours  Sincerely. 

RoBSKT  Fsaowa« 


NA'nONAL  AGRICULTURE  DAY. 
1983 

HON.  STENY  H.  HOYER 

oriuBTuun) 

in  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEmATIVn 

Monday.  March  21.  1983 

•  Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
millions  of  Americans  across  this  great 
Nation  will  be  taking  part  in  celebrat- 
ing Agriculture  Day,  1983.  National 
Agriculture  Day  was  founded  10  years 
ago  as  a  program  to  bring  to  the  Na- 
tion's urban,  suburban,  and  rural  non- 
farm  population  the  facts  about  agri- 
culture and  its  contribution  to  our  so- 
ciety. Over  the  years,  the  theme  of  Na- 
tional Agriculture  Day  has  been  "Agri- 
culture: America's  Heartbeat."  This 
year  the  accent  is  on  the  symbiotic  re- 
lationship between  the  food  chain  and 
the  human  chain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  relationship  is  no 
more  apparent  than  in  my  own  Fifth 
District  of  Maryland,  where  the  UJS. 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  located 
its  nationwide  research  effort  at  Belts- 
ville.  Approximately  2,000  USDA  em- 
ployees at  the  Beltsville  Agricultural 
Research  Center  work  to  assure  an 
abundance  of  healthful  food  for  all 
Americans  and  the  people  throughout 
the  worlcL  America's  designation  of 
being  the  world's  breadlMisket  is  the 
direct  result  of  the  outstanding  work 
conducted  at  Beltsville.  The  employees 
work  in  more  than  1,000  buildings— re- 
search laboratories,  greenhouses, 
bams,  poultry  houses,  and  mechanical 
shops.  The  Center  houses  a  population 
of  nearly  4,000  animals— beef  and 
dairy  cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  chickens,  and 
turkeys. 
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The  woiii  carried  out  at  BARC  Is  of 
worldwide  significance.  A  constant  war 
is  being  waged  there  against  infectious 
pests  that  harm  our  world's  agricultur- 
al production.  The  scientists  at  BARC 
also  seek  new  knowledge  in  crop  and 
livestock  production.  They  develop 
better  ways  to  conserve  our  Nation's 
soil  and  water  and  they  conduct  re- 
search in  human  nutrition  essential 
for  better  living. 

Unfortunately.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite 
all  this  outstanding  research  work,  so 
vital  to  the  agricultural  community 
and  to  our  Nation,  there  are  growing 
threats  to  sell  the  Agricultural  Re- 
search Center  as  excess  land.  The  land 
that  has  proved  to  be  so  vital  to  our 
agricultural  progress  is  being  threat- 
ened by  peimy-wise  and  pound-foolish 
interests  who  see  only  potential  dollar 
signs  instead  of  the  technological 
progress  offered  there.  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation  restricting  some  of 
these  proposals  and  will  continue  to 
work  in  support  of  the  aims  and  goals 
of  BARC. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
the  work  conducted  at  the  Agrlcultiu-- 
al  Research  Center  is  only  one  link  in 
the  food  chain,  it  is  a  strong  auid  nec- 
essary link.  The  pioneering  work  of 
the  hundreds  of  scientists  and  techni- 
cians who  so  diligently  work  for  the 
welfare  of  us  all  is  to  be  applauded 
and  I  rise  on  this  Agriculture  Day. 
1983  to  salute  this  outstanding  organi- 
zation so  vital  to  America's  heart- 
beat.* 


INTRODUCTION  OP  THE  PAIR 
TRADE  IN  STEEL  PIPE  AND 
TUBE  PRODUCTS  ACT  OP  1983 
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HON.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR. 

OF  TEXAS 
IH  THE  HOnSX  or  REPRESEMTATTVES 

Wednesday.  March  23, 1983 

•  1^.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  am  today  introducing  the  Fair 
Trade  in  Steel  Pipe  and  Tube  Products 
Act  of  1983.  This  legislation  builds 
upon  the  terms  of  the  arrangement 
negotiated  last  October  between  the 
United  States  and  the  EXiropean  Com- 
munity (EC)  with  respect  to  imports 
of  European  steel  pipe  and  tube  prod- 
ucts by  providing  for  the  enforcement 
of  obligations  assumed  under  the  ar- 
rangement. At  the  outset.  I  want  to 
emphasize  that  this  is  not  protection- 
ist legislation;  it  simply  restores  a 
measure  of  fairness  to  an  area  of  our 
trade  policy  which  is  ciirrently  open  to 
abtise  by  our  European  trading  part- 
ners. 

This  legislation  addresses  the  prob- 
lems caused  by  unfair  and  excessive 
Imports  of  steel  pipes  and  tubes,  spe- 
cifically by  the  European  Community, 
which  over  the  last  year  have  brought 
our  domestic  steel  pipe  and  tube  indus- 
try virtually  to  its  knees.  Only  2  years 
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ago.  that  industry  and  the  people  it 
employs  were  operating  at  record 
levels.  In  1981.  total  domestic  mill 
shipments  of  steel  pipes  and  tubes 
reached  record  levels  of  10.3  million 
tons.  Spurred  by  perceived  domestic 
demand,  imports  were  also  up  substan- 
tially in  1981.  reaching  6.6  million  tons 
or  40  percent  of  the  U.S.  market,  also 
a  record.  Por  the  Exiropean  Communi- 
ty alone,  this  represented  a  more  than 
fivefold  increase  in  its  percentage 
share  of  the  U.S.  market  compared  to 
1979. 

In  1982.  however,  the  bottom  began 
to  fall  out  of  the  market.  Por  a  variety 
of  reasons,  including  the  general  slow- 
down in  activity  associated  with  the 
current  economic  recession,  demand 
for  steel  pipe  and  Uxhe  products  fell 
dramatically.  In  response  to  the 
market,  domestic  pipe  and  tube  ship- 
ments declined  sharply  to  approxi- 
mately 5  million  tons.  This  represent- 
ed a  drop  in  production  of  over  50  per- 
cent. At  the  same  time,  imports  also 
declined,  but  by  a  much  smaller 
amount.  Instead  of  responding  to  the 
market  in  the  same  way  as  the  domes- 
tic industry,  the  Ehiropeans  continual- 
ly went  on  shipping  substantial  quan- 
tities of  steel  pipes  and  tubes  into  this 
country  long  after  demand  had  soft- 
ened. 

This  has  had  two  important  results. 
Pirst,  it  allowed  the  EC  to  increase  its 
share  of  the  domestic  market  for  all 
pipe  and  tube  products  by  approxi- 
mately 40  percent  from  10.9  percent  in 
1981  to  14.4  percent  in  1982  and  specif- 
ically for  high-value  oil  field  casing 
and  drilling  pipe  from  15.6  percent  in 
1981  to  19.8  percent  in  1982.  Second, 
and  more  important  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  domestic  industry,  their 
continued  imports  from  the  EC  and 
elsewhere,  in  spite  of  the  soft  market 
conditions  prevailing  in  1982,  have  cre- 
ated a  very  large  imsold  inventory  of 
steel  pipes  and  tubes  in  the  United 
States. 

The  effects  of  this  excessive  and  un- 
necessary buildup  of  foreign-made  in- 
ventory is  already  being  felt  by  U.S. 
producers  and  their  employees.  Por 
example,  during  the  fourth  quarter  of 
1982,  domestic  mill  shipments  of  steel 
pipes  and  tubes  were  iimning  at  ap- 
proximately 27  percent  of  the  rate  of  a 
year  earlier.  In  my  own  district,  dozens 
of  companies  servicing  this  market 
have  been  forced  to  lay  off  thousands 
of  employees.  Other  producers  in 
other  parts  of  the  coimtry  are  facing 
similar  production  cuts  and  layoffs. 
With  the  continuing  overhang  of 
unsold  foreign  inventory,  it  is  uncer- 
tain when  UJS.  producers  will  once 
again  be  able  to  reopen  their  produc- 
tion lines  and  put  their  employees 
back  to  work. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  irony  in  this 
situation  is  the  fact  that  most  domes- 
tic producers  of  steel  pipes  and  tubes 
have  worked  hard  at  remaining  com- 
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petltlve  in  world  markets.  Over  the 
last  decade,  millions  of  dollars  have 
been  invested  in  modem  plant  facili- 
ties and  equipment.  Substantial  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  the  problems  of 
cost  control. 

This  is  not  a  case  of  an  antiquated 
domestic  industry  being  pushed  aside 
by  more  efficient  foreign  competitors. 
Overall,  the  U.S.  steel  pipe  and  tube 
industry  remains  highly  efficient  by 
world  standards.  Yet,  despite  these  ef- 
forts it  has  been  substantially  shut 
down  by  aggressive  import  practices 
on  the  part  of  the  European  Commu- 
nity and  others  which  have  been  es- 
sentially unresponsive  to  U.S.  market 
conditions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  which  I 
am  introducing  today  is  a  necessary 
followup  to  an  agreement  worked  out 
by  the  United  States  and  the  Europe- 
an Community  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem I  just  described.  Specifically,  the 
bill  provides  a  fair  and  reliable  means 
of  enforcing  U.S.  rights  and  tjenefits 
under  a  recently  concluded  arrange- 
ment between  the  United  States  and 
the  European  Community  concerning 
trade  in  steel  pipe  and  tube  products. 
In  other  words,  this  bill  does  not  rep- 
resent a  shift  in  U.S.  trade  policy:  the 
legislation  only  insures  that  the  "rules 
of  the  game"  will  be  followed  by  the 
Eiiropeans. 

Let  me  briefly  describe  the  arrange- 
ment. As  part  of  a  broader  set  of 
agreements  intended  to  stabilize  U.S. 
EC  trade  in  steel  products  generally, 
the  arrangement  provides  for  a  limita- 
tion, through  1985,  of  the  voliune  of 
imports  of  steel  pipe  and  tube  prod- 
ucts into  the  United  States  from  the 
Euiropean  Community  based  on  the  av- 
erage EC  share  of  the  U.S.  market  for 
the  3-year  period  1979  to  1981— ap- 
proximately 5.9  percent.  As  part  of  the 
arrangement,  the  Europeans  further 
pledged  to  avoid  "distortions"  in  the 
pattern  of  trade  with  the  United 
States.  This  was  to  prevent  the  cir- 
cumvention of  the  basic  intent  of  the 
arrangement  by  shifting  imports  from 
relatively  low  cost  items  to  higher 
value  oil  country  tubular  goods.  In  ex- 
change for  these  commitments  on  the 
part  of  the  European  Commimity,  U.S. 
producers  agreed  to  withdraw  pending 
allegations  of  unfair  trading  practices 
against  the  EC  and  to  refrain  from 
filing  new  cases  so  long  as  the  terms  of 
the  arrangement  were  being  respected. 

While  I  compliment  the  administra- 
tion and  particularly  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Baldrige  for  moving  aggres- 
sively with  the  European  Community 
to  address  the  problem  of  excessive 
imports  of  steel  pipe  and  tube  prod- 
ucts. I  am  persuaded  that  specific  en- 
forcement legislation  is  necessary  to 
assure  that  the  objectives  of  the  ar- 
rangement are  fully  realized.  Por  ex- 
ample, the  negotiated  limits  on  im- 
ports of  EC  steel  pipe  and  tube  prod- 
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ucts  are  not  directly  enforceable.  Al- 
though consultations  are  required  if 
imports  threaten  to  exceed  the  agreed- 
upon  limits,  there  is  no  backup  s^tem 
of  mandatory  controls  to  assure  com- 
pliance. In  fact.  EC  imports  are  al- 
ready running  above  the  negotiated 
5.9-percent  limit  for  all  pipes  and 
tubes  during  the  first  2  months  cov- 
ered by  the  arrangement. 

Second,  the  potential  for  diversion 
of  imports  from  basic  low-cost  pipes 
and  tubes  to  relatively  high  cost  oil 
country  tubular  goods  remains  a  seri- 
ous concern.  Although  both  parties 
pledge  to  avoid  distortions  in  the  pat- 
tern of  trade  in  steel  pipe  and  tube 
products,  there  is  again  no  direct  en- 
forcement mechanism.  Already, 
OCTG  imports  from  the  EC  are  run- 
ning at  nearly  double  the  negotiated 
ceiling. 

Pinally,  under  the  arrangement,  the 
EC  retains  the  right  to  terminate  its 
obligations  should  U.S.  producers  file 
new  trade  cases  against  European 
import  practices  under  U.S.  fair  trade 
laws.  In  other  words,  should  consulta- 
tions between  the  United  States  and 
the  EC  fail  to  insure  compliance  with 
the  terms  of  the  arrangement,  U.S. 
producers  would  be  discouraged  from 
seeking  relief  under  U.S.  trade  law.  If 
U.S  producers  must  rely  upon  the  ar- 
rangement for  protection  from  unfair 
trade  practices  by  the  EC,  they  must 
be  assured  that  it  will  be  fairly  and  ef- 
fectively enforced. 

The  Pair  Trade  in  Steel  Pipe  and 
Tube  Products  Act  of  1983  is  intended 
to  address  these  concerns  by  buUding 
upon  the  framework  of  the  steel  pipe 
and  tube  arrangement.  Specifically, 
the  legislation: 

Establishes  separate  market  share 
limitations,  based  on  the  levels  negoti- 
ated in  the  arrangement,  for  seven 
separate  classes  of  steel  pipe  and  tube 
products: 

Requires  continuous  monitoring  of 
EC  steel  pipe  and  tube  shipments  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce; 

Requires  consultations  with  the  EC 
whenever  imports  of  a  particular  class 
of  steel  pipe  and  tube  products  threat- 
en to  exceed  the  established  market 
share;  and 

Directs  the  imposition  of  mandatory 
import  controls  If  consultations  fail  to 
provide  adequate  assurances  of  compli- 
ance within  60  days. 

Overall,  the  legislation  is  intended  to 
be  fully  consistent  with  the  terms  of 
the  steel  pipe  and  tube  arrangement 
and  merely  sets  out  in  advance  en- 
forcement authorities  necessary  to 
assure  compliance  with  the  obligations 
assumed  by  both  the  United  States 
and  the  Europeans.  Since  these  au- 
thorities would  be  triggered  only  in 
the  event  that  imports  threaten  to 
exceed  the  levels  negotiated  under  the 
arrangement  itself  and  only  after  con- 
sultations between  the  parties,  they 
would  come  into  play  only  if  the  Euro- 
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peans  fail  to  abide  by  the  arrangement 
in  good  faith.  Ultimately,  this  legisla- 
tion would  demand  no  more  of  the  Eu- 
ropean Community  than  it  has  al- 
ready specifically  agreed  to  in  the  con- 
text of  the  steel  pipe  and  tube  ar- 
rangement. Fiiuilly.  the  legislation  if 
enacted  would  be  limited  in  duration 
because  it  will  expire  in  1985.  the  same 
time  the  pipe  and  tube  arrangement 
expires. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  will  take  the  time 
to  consider  this  legislation  carefully.  It 
is  not  a  quota  bill.  Rather,  it  repre- 
sents an  important  first  step  in  ad- 
dressing a  relatively  imique  problem 
by  providing  for  the  enforcement  of  a 
series  of  obligations  mutually  negoti- 
ated between  the  United  States  and 
the  European  Community.  The  legisla- 
tion wiU  not  halt  imports  of  EC  steel 
pipe  and  tube  products  nor  limit  them 
beyond  levels  already  formally  com- 
mitted to  by  the  EC. 

The  bill  simply  provides  an  enforce- 
ment mechanism  to  insure  that  the 
benefits  negotiated  by  the  United 
States  can  be  fuUy  realized.  Whether 
that  mechanism  even  actually  comes 
into  play  will  depend  entirely  on  the 
actions  of  the  European  Community 
in  living  up  to  the  commitments  it 
made  in  the  context  of  the  arrange- 
ment. 

In  sam,  I  believe  that  the  Fair  Trade 
in  Steel  Pipe  and  Tube  Products  Act 
of  1983  is  sound  and  necessary  legisla- 
tion and  I  look  forward  to  early  hear- 
ings which  I  am  confident  will  provide 
a  record  of  support  for  favorable 
action  by  the  Congress.* 
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Jobs,  offered  by  our  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania.  Bob  Walker;  and  "no" 
on  final  passage  of  the  bill.  I  was 
paired  against  final  passage  of  the 
bill.* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  TOM  CORCORAN 

OF  ILLUfOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  23,  1983 
*  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  due 
to  commitments  in  Illinois,  I  was 
imable  to  be  present  for  votes  which 
occurred  on  the  House  floor  Monday. 
Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  in  the  following  manner  "no" 
on  House  Resolution  141,  providing  an 
open  rule  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
1149,  the  Oregon  Wilderness  Act  of 
1983;  "no"  on  the  amendment  to  pro- 
hibit until  January  1,  2000,  further 
consideration  of  RARE  II  lands  in 
Oregon  for  wilderness  designation,  of- 
fered by  our  colleague  from  Oregon, 
Denny  Sicith:  "yes"  on  the  amend- 
ment to  limit  wilderness  designations 
to  the  areas  represented  by  those 
Members  of  the  Oregon  delegation 
who  support  such  designations,  of- 
fered by  our  colleague  from  Alaska. 
Don  Young;  "yes"  on  the  amendment 
to  give  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
authority  to  exclude  provisions  of 
H.R.  1149  which  would  result  in  loss  of 


THE  BEST  USE  OP  OUR 
NATIONAL  FORESTS? 


HON.  STENY  H.  HOYER 

OFMAKTUUn) 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  23. 1983 
*  Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  many  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  observance  of  National  Wildlife 
Week,  which  began  on  March  20  and 
concludes  March  26.  This  year  the 
theme  of  Wildlife  Week  is  "This  Is 
Your  Land,"  and,  in  keeping  with  this 
subject,  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  a  recent  arti- 
cle on  the  plight  of  our  national  wood- 
lands. 

This  article,  by  Brock  Evans  in  Au- 
dubon magazine,  is  extremely  appro- 
priate, not  only  in  the  way  it  under- 
scores the  theme  of  National  WUdlife 
Weelt,  but  because  it  has  been  pub- 
lished at  the  same  time  the  UJS. 
Forest  Service  is  announcing  plans  to 
sell  possibly  6  million  acres  of  our  na- 
tional forest  system. 

Recognizing  that  this  proposed  sale 
is  still  in  the  preliminary  stages.  I  feel 
I  should  take  this  opportunity  to 
stress  my  strong  opposition  to  any 
wholesale  selling  of  Federal  woodlands 
without  the  proper  review  of  Congress. 
As  evidenced  by  this  article,  we  have 
no  assurance  that  the  administration 
would  proceed  on  this  matter  with  the 
best  interests  of  all  Americans  in 
mind. 

Otjr  National  Wood  Factories 
(By  Brock  Evans) 

The  great  Northwest  forest  ...  a  cathe- 
dral of  giantf,  six  feet  thick  and  200  feet 
high,  an  understory  of  lush  ferns  and  moss, 
delicate  as  a  Japanese  garden,  an  awesome 
place  of  falling  water  and  delightful  glades 
and  moist  renewal,  eternal  cycles  of  life  and 
death. 

And  then  you  see  It:  an  enormous  square 
chunk  torn  out  of  the  green  forest  cover. 
And  another  and  another,  until  finally  It 
looks  as  if  a  great  army  of  moths  has  at- 
tacked the  forest  mantle,  sometimes  so  vig- 
orously that  the  clear-cuts  blend  into,  one 
great,  gray-brown,  indistinguishable 
mass.  .  .  . 

These  giant  clearcuts  are  part  of  the  ongo- 
ing timber-sale  program  of  the  U.S.  Poreat 
Service.  These  are  out  national  forests.  190 
million  acres  in  155  forests,  from  Alaska  to 
Florida.  The  Forest  Service,  an  agency  of 
the  E>epartment  of  Agriculture,  manages 
our  lands  under  the  terms  of  the  Multiple- 
Use,  Sustained- Yield  Act  of  1960.  which  re- 
quires empliasis  on  five  "uses":  watershed, 
forage,  wildlife,  recreation  (Including  wilder- 
ness), and  timber. 

The  patchwork  of  clearcuts  stretches  on 
for  miles,  visible  on  any  flight  over  the 
Northwest.  Elsewhere,  too— In  the  Rocky 
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Mountains,  in  Texas,  the  Appalachians. 
Misaouri— this  most  visible  effect  of  the 
Ftoraat  Service's  "mulUple-use  program"  as- 
■uttsUweyak 

juwiialliiiiM  Mort  Brlgham.  a  de- 

fg  mmmtnu  by  tmte.  says.  "In  my 

!>•  aaan  the  total  ruination  of 

ol  ftidnMCB  toA  of  some  of  tha 

fUMpawning  beds  and  elk  habitat 


TWi  concarn  Is  shared  by  a  growing 
■Kiber  of  others.  Oovemor  Ted  Shwinden 
Irf  MffTrV"'"'  has  objected  to  logging  propos- 
^  ^  ttM  Beaverhead  National  Forest 
1  projeel  a  99  percent  increase  in  sedl- 
,  threatening  famous  "blu»> 

'  tvout  ■trsaois.  *  *  * 

What's  happantawT  Tha  National  ForeM 
gonant  Ac*  ol  19T6  requires  each  n»- 
i  (onst  to  prapan  plana,  setting  forth 
fov  tha  aszt  tan  yean.  Tha 
affaetlna    nearly    arary    corner    of 
,  ara  Jual  baglnnlng  to  come  out  for 
ma  icaulta  ao  tar  are  dla- 


tHa  Sootli.  whars  pubUe  landa  ara 
■Hca  and  untouched  areas  eren  scarcer. 
tha  rwft  Sarrtca  plans  to  Increase  its  road 
tv  ^ariy  laM  Ihlrd  up  to  1,600 
layaar. 
It  do^t  cvan  aaoB  to  matter  that  ex- 
I  tat  ^nwg  the  tlnber  exceed  the  rw- 
In  OiAvado^  San  Juan  National 
_^,_  vhoa  tha  plan  calls  for  almost  a  100 
paveent  Increaae  In  logging,  economists  estl- 
iHUa  thera  all]  be  a  return  of  only  tbirteea 
aaits  on  each  dollar  taivested.  *  *  * 

WUdlifa  is  being  wiped  out  in  a  big  way. 
too.  Ftaa  lor  Washington's  Olcanogan  Na- 
•fc— 1  Forest  would  liquidate  80  percent  of 
Ma  Tlivtn  old  growth,  vital  habitat  for  many 
wOdllfa  madea  everywhere  the  pattern  ti 


Badget  reqaeats  for  1989  cmphaslM  this 
Md  trend.  The  Reagan  Administration 
^tod  for  $30  Bsllllon  mora  for  timber-aala 
administration  and  $66  million  mora  for  lo»- 
Stag  roads  than  was  allocated  la  the  1983 
bvdget,  while  it  cut  funding  for  watershed 
pntectlon  by  $7.9  mHUoa  .  .  . 
The  iMtlonal  forests  were  erealsd  In  1B9^ 
response  to  public  fean  about  wholesale 
of  the  western  public  domain.  In 
to  Wontk  Scrvtea  was  eatabllshaa 
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and  directed  the  agency  to  draft  regulations 
to  implement  the  new  law. 

When  the  new  regulations  were  finally 
promulgated  In  1979.  It  seemed  at  last  we 
were  back  to  real  balanced  use.  and  away 
from  tha  old  timber-first  policies.  But  with 
the  election  of  President  Reagaa.  the  whole 
carefully  built  structure  and  network  of 
forest  laws,  promises,  and  obligations  came 
tumbling  down.  Reagan  appointed  lumber- 
man John  B.  CroweU  Jr.  to  be  In  charge  of 
the  Forest  Service.  One  of  his  first  actions 
was  to  appoint  a  lobbyist  for  the  National 
Forest  Products  Association  to  be  his 
deputy,  and  Crowell  Instructed  him  to  ra- 
write  the  new  regulatlona 

The  rewrite,  which  was  approved  last  Sep- 
tember, has  undone  the  intent  of  the  1976 
legislation.  And  the  makeup  of  the  Forest 
Service  makes  It  all  that  much  easier  for  the 
Reagan  Administration  to  plunder  the  na- 
tional forests.  The  agency  has  only  309  soil 
scientists  and  S33  wildlife  biologists,  com- 
pared with  9.8M  foresters  and  1.S4S  logging 
englneera 

The  timber  Industry,  seeing  Its  opportuni- 
ty to  reverse  two  decades  of  reforms,  la 
pushing  the  Forest  Service  to  de-emphasise 
wildlife.  A  recent  article  in  a  trade  Journal 
asked  this  question:  Is  multiple  use  still  a 
feasible  concept  to  be  used  when  addresslae 
the  large  social  costs  incurred  by  wildlife 
habiUt  preservatlonf  "Is  there  an  opUnal 
rata  of  extinction  which  Is  slower  than  the 
current  rate,  yet  faster  than  the  historical 
rate?". . . 

The  forests  of  Barclay  Creek  ara  gone 
now.  And  so  are  hundreds  of  other  trails, 
countless  camping  places,  fishing  spots,  bear 
dens,  owl  trees,  elk  meadows. . . . 

Yes,  we  need  lumber  and,  yes.  the  national 
forests  can  produce  some.  But  not  here,  not 
from  these  places;  they  have  higher  valnea 
Tea,  we  can  have  logging,  but  we  can  do  it  aa 
they  do  In  Europe,  with  small  clearcuta 
shaped  Into  the  land,  protecting  streaiaa 
and  traila 

Congress  may  soon  hold  hearings  atanl 
this  sad  condition  of  our  national  forests.  It 
will  need  to  know  what  the  American  peopla 
want  and  expect  from  its  public  forests:  tree 
farms  or  balartced  use.  We  had  better  soeaft 
out  then  If  wa  want  our  forests  back.* 


ELfMEMTART  AHD  SECOlfDART 
EDUCATION  ACT  AMENDMENTS 

HON.  johnXerlenborn 

or  tuiaois 
n  raa  rouu  or  axntSMnkmn 

Wednesday.  March  2i.  1989 
•  Mr.  ERLElfBORN.  Mr.  SfWAker, 
today  I  am  Introduclfig  a  oackag*  of 
amendments  proposed  by  the  admlni» 
tration.  Thla  legislation  iB  deilgned  to 
Improve  program  effeetlveneas  and  to 
Instire  th«  afflclent  operation  of  Qm 
Education  Consolidation  and  Improve- 
ment Aet'i  chapter  1  program  for  dl*' 
advantaged  students.  The  specifla  p«r> 
poses  of  these  amendments  are  toe 
First,  enable  th .'  Department  of  Edu- 
cation to  uae  consistently  the  noel 
recent  available  census  data  In  mafclno 
chapter  1  formula  allocations;  aeeotul 
Improve  the  effectiveness  of  the  chap- 
ter 1  migrant  education  program:  and 
third,  make  certain  technical  and  eoa- 
f  onBlag  amcndmeata  to  the  education 
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statutes  in  order  to  correct  certain  in- 
consistencies and  ambiguities  that  re- 
sulted from  the  major  education  revi- 
sions enacted  la  1981  (title  V  of  Public 
Law  97-S9). 

Tvo  of  these  amendments  concern 
the  data  KNUtes  used  In  making  allo- 
cations under  the  chapter  1  formula. 
First,  the  bill  would  amend  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
(ESEA)  by  deleting  any  reference  to 
use  of  survey  of  income  and  education 
(SIE)  data  gaUtered  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  in  1975  to  allocs  title  I 
funds.  The  eslsting  statute  reQuires 
the  Department  to  allocate  on  the 
basis  of  SIE  data  one-half  of  any 
funds  appropriated  for  title  I  granU  to 
local  school  districts  that  exceed  the 
amount  made  available  for  that  activi- 
ty In  fiscal  year  1979.  Deletion  of  this 
requirement  votild  eliminate  the 
anomaly  of  adjusting  more  recent  1980 
census  data  to  account  for  obsolete 
1975  SIE  data. 

This  bill  also  would  amend  ESEA  to 
aUow  the  Departraent  to  utilize  the 
criteria  of  poverty  used  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Censtu  in  compiling  the  most 
recent-ln  this  case  1980-decennial 
census  to  make  chapter  1  formula  allo- 
cation, instead  of  the  criteria  used  in 
the  1970  census.  Under  the  existing 
statute  the  Department  can  use  data 
on  the  number  of  low-income  families 
from  the  1980  census  but  would  have 
to  adjust  those  data  to  reflect  the  pov- 
erty criteria  established  under  the 
1970  census.  The  amendment  would 
enable  the  Department  to  use  the  cri- 
teria for  poverty  associated  with  the 
most  recent  census  and  thus  provide  a 
more  accurate  data  base  on  which  to 
make  the  formula  allocation. 

Additional  amendments  concern  the 
chapter  1  migrant  education  program. 
The  bill  would  reduce  from  5  years  to 
a  years  th*  time  a  child  can  be  deemed 
migntory  for  purposes  of  allocating 
funds  and  receiving  services  under  the 
migrant  education  program.  Under  the 
existing  law,  migrant  children  are 
counted  for  allocatlow  ptirposes  and 
are  eligible  to  receive  services  for  9 
years  even  when  they  have  not  migrat- 
ed or  had  their  education  interrupted 
during  that  time.  A  study  completed 
for  the  Department  in  March  1981  In- 
dicated that  ahout  M  percent  of  the 
migrant  stadenis  SH^vd  by  this  pro- 
gram had  remained  in  the  same  school 
distrtet  for  more  than  1  year— that  Is. 
they  had  rueelved  migrant  education 
serttces  and  were  eowitsd  for  alloca- 
tion purposes  even  though  they  had 
stayed  In  one  place  during  the  year. 
The  amendment  would  enable  the  De- 
partment to  fans  limited  migrant 
education  funds  on  students  who  are 
truly  atfantory.  Thaw  formerly  mi- 
gratory students  Vho  were  initially 
•BfTVd  by  the  program  and  wHo  would 
daop  out  as  a  result  of  the  amendment 
would  naalB  eUglble  for  eompensato- 
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ry  education  services  under  the  ctuip- 
ter  1  program  for  local  educational 
agencies. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  remove 
the  $6  million  minimum  set-aside  re- 
quirement for  coordination  of  migrant 
education  activities.  The  5-percent 
ceiling  of  the  total  appropriated  for 
migrant  education  would  remain  as 
the  maximum  set-aside  for  coordina- 
tion activities.  This  legislative  change 
would  give  the  Department  needed 
flexibility  in  choosing  whether  to 
place  more  emphasis  on  assisting 
States  to  provide  direct  services  or  on 
emphasizing  coordination  activities. 

This  bill,  which  is  desired  by  the  ad- 
ministration, would  improve  the  abili- 
ty of  the  Department  of  Education  to 
administer  the  chapter  1  program  and 
would  aid  State  and  local  education  of- 
ficials in  carrying  out  their  obligations 
under  the  law.  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  consider  this  proposal.* 


VIETNAM  TRIBUTE 

HON.  ROBERT  S.  WALKER 

OF  PEmfSTLVAHIA 
III  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  23,  1983 
•  Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Vietnam  Memorial  has  certainly  in- 
spired a  great  many  Americans  since 
its  dedication  last  year.  One  of  my 
constituents.  Harold  F.  Mohn  of 
Myerstown.  Pa.,  who  attended  the 
dedication  ceremonies  was  moved  to 
write  a  very  fitting  tribute  which  I 
would  like  to  share  with  all  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

The  Vietnam  Memorial 
A  stately  wall  of  gleaming  black 

Pervades  and  meets  the  eye. 
In  tribute  to  those  gallant  men 

Who  now  In  glory  lie. 
A  wall  that  stretches  on  and  on 

Inscribed  with  every  name. 
Of  those  who  died  in  Vietnam 

And  earned  immortal  fame. 
A  wall  that  will  perpetuate 

The  memory  of  each  one. 
Who  made  the  supreme  sacrifice 

And  life's  work  now  is  done. 
Ood.  grant  the  sacrifice  they  made 

So  far  across  the  sea, 
WIU  Uve  within  each  heart  and  mind 

And  not  forgotten  be. 

— Haholo  F.  Mobb.* 


ON  THE  STATE  OF  ILLINOIS 
ECONOMY 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

or  nxiiTois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  23, 1983 
•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly the  Chicago  Tribune  reported  that 
Illinois  has  the  seventh  worst  manu- 
facturing climate  of  all  the  States  in 
the  Union.  Although  this  is  unfortu- 
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nate,  it  is  really  not  surprising,  when 
one  stops  to  consider  the  trouble  that 
Gov.  Jim  Thompson  has  had  trying  to 
get  some  measure  of  cooperation  with 
the  Illinois  General  Assembly  to  ad- 
dress and  correct  the  severity  of  the 
State's  economic  problems.  I  commend 
the  information  contained  in  this  arti- 
cle to  my  colleagues,  particularly  to 
my  Illinois  colleagues,  but  also  to 
others  who  may  not  fully  understand 
the  importance  of  a  hospitable  busi- 
ness climate  to  Jobs,  stable  State  and 
local  government,  and  the  revenues  to 
meet  human  needs: 

State  7th  Worst  Pactoht  Cumatk— 
Officials  Crtticize  New  Ratincs 

(By  Iilary  Holm  Ansley) 
Only  six  of  the  48  contiguous  states  have 
worse  business  climates  for  manufacturing 
than  Illinois,  according  to  a  newly  released 
study. 

The  state's  overall  ranking  of  42d  in  the 
nation,  based  on  1982  data,  was  only  slightly 
better  than  the  year  before,  when  it  ranked 
43d.  The  six  states  that  fared  worse  in  the 
most  recent  study  are  Oregon,  Ohio,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island  and 
Michigan. 

No.  1  in  the  rankings  was  Florida,  fol- 
lowed by  Texas.  North  Carolina,  North 
Dakota  and  South  Carolina. 

The  study  was  conducted  by  the  Chicago- 
based  accounting  firm  of  Alexander  Grant 
&  Co.  with  the  help  of  the  Conference  of 
State  Manufacturers'  Associations. 

Officials  at  the  Illinois  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Community  Affairs  said 
they  had  not  yet  seen  the  study,  but  they 
said  the  state  had  fared  better  in  other  simi- 
lar studies.  They  criticized  the  Grant  study 
for  excluding  some  factors. 

Compared  with  the  other  Great  Lakes 
sUtes— Indiana,  Michigan.  Minnesota.  Ohio 
and  Wisconsin— Illinois  fared  the  worst  in 
the  study  in  several  categories,  including 
manufacturers'  fuel  and  electricity  costs 
and  the  status  of  its  unemployment  com- 
pensation fund. 

Further,  in  the  last  two  years  the  state 
lost  a  higher  percentage  of  nonagricultural 
work  time  to  stoppages  than  any  other  state 
except  Indiaiui.  despite  the  fact  that  Illinois 
showed  a  bigger  decresse  in  the  percentage 
of  nonagricultural  worlcers  in  labor  unions 
than  the  other  Greal  Lakes  states.  Union 
membership  dropped  almost  9  percent  in  Il- 
linois. 

Another  comparison  with  the  five  other 
Great  Lakes  states  showed  Illinois  with  the 
smallest  percentage  [65J  of  residents  25 
years  old  and  over  who  have  completed  four 
years  of  high  school. 

However,  a  larger  proportional  share  of 
the  state's  population  was  enrolled  in  voca- 
tional eduction  programs.  In  fact.  Illinois' 
3.2  percent  figure  ranked  third  in  the 
nation,  the  survey  found. 

Of  the  six  Great  Lakes  states,  Illinois  has 
had  the  largest  three-year  population  in- 
crease, 224,000.  Despite  the  added  supply  of 
labor,  hourly  manufacturing  wages  in- 
creased the  most  in  Illinois,  the  study 
showed. 

Also,  unemployment  compensation  bene- 
fits and  payments  to  totally  but  temporarily 
disabled  persons  were  higher  than  in  the 
five  nearby  states.  The  disability  payments 
were  the  third  highest  In  the  nation. 

State  and  local  taxes  per  $1,000  of  person- 
al Income  decreased  less  in  Illinois  than  in 
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the  other  five  states,  dropping  6.4  peioent 
over  the  last  three  years. 

On  the  other  hand,  spending  by  state  and 
local  governments  relative  to  revenues  grew 
less  in  Illinois  than  in  the  other  five  states. 
That  growth  was  the  seventh  slowest  in  the 
nation. 

"Spending  grew  only  90  percent  as  fast  as 
income  between  1978  and  1981.  an  indica- 
tion of  effective  budget  balanciiig."  Alexan- 
der Grant  reported. 

To  Judge  the  role  of  government  more 
broadly,  the  company  looked  at  12  factors 
affecting  the  business  climate  that  were 
controlled  or  strongly  influenced  by  state 
and  local  governments.  Illinois'  national 
ranking  for  these  factors  was  3Ut.  up  from 
42d  a  year  ago,  the  second-largest  improve- 
ment of  all  48  states. 

Other  states  that  improved  markedly  In 
the  overall  ranking  from  1981  to  1982  were 
North  and  South  Carolina.  SUtes  whose 
rankings  dropped  markedly  were  New 
Mexico.  Colorado  and  Ohio. 

Other  regional  highlights  from  the  studr 

Indiana  dropped  from  25th  to  29th  place. 
It  had  the  highest  marks  in  the  nation  for 
state  and  local  government  debt  per  person 
and  for  workers'  compensation  Insuranca 
rates  and  tied  for  fourth  in  [tayments  for 
temporary  total  disability.  It  also  ranked 
fourth  for  state  and  local  taxes  per  $1,000  ol 
personal  income. 

However,  it  was  next  to  worst  for  state 
and  local  government  spending  as  a  percent- 
age of  revenue  growth.  Also,  as  mentioned 
earlier,  it  was  worst  in  the  nation  for  work 
stoppages. 

Michigan  dropped  from  45th  to  last  in  the 
national  rankings.  It  received  lowest  points 
in  the  nation  for  manufacturing  wages  and 
for  a  productivity  measure,  "value  added  by 
manufacturing  employees  per  dollar  of  pro- 
duction payroll." 

Michigan  was  next  to  last  in  the  nation 
for  nonagricultural  union  membership  and 
third  from  the  bottom  for  unemployment 
compensation  benefit  levels. 

Wisconsin  dropped  from  31st  to  36th  place 
in  the  nation.  The  state  did  not  score  in  tha 
top  five  or  bottom  five  for  any  of  the  22  fac- 
tors used  in  the  study.* 


THE  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
GREEK  STRUGGLE  FOR  INDE- 
PENDENCE 


HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 


OP  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVtS 

Tuesday,  March  22,  1983 

•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
especially  like  to  thank  my  distin- 
guished fellow  colleague  from  Florida. 
Mr.  BiuRAKis,  for  his  initiative  In  pro- 
viding for  today's  special  order.  It  is 
indeed  fitting  that  we  recognize  the 
heroic  struggle  of  the  people  whose 
great  thinkers  represented  the  founda- 
tion of  our  intellectual  political  roots. 
In  1821,  the  Greek  people  revolted 
against  the  tyrannical  rule  of  a  coloni- 
al people  who  denied  to  the  indigenous 
population  their  right  to  prosper 
under  a  system  of  free  self-determina- 
tion. At  the  time  of  their  struggle— 163 
years  ago— the  Greek  people  were  rec- 
ognized by  our  own  geniuses  of  democ- 
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racy  for  their  spirit  in  dedicating  their 
lives  to  the  achievement  of  freedom 
for  themselves  and  their  sons  and 
daughters.  The  striking  parallels  be- 
tween the  Oreek  revolution  and  our 
own  remind  us  that  the  pursuit  of  lib- 
erty is  not  always  a  peaceful  and  easy 
process.  We  remember  with  pride  the 
battle  fought  by  our  forebears  and 
share  a  kinship  with  the  Oreek  people 
because  of  our  similar  historic  strug- 
gles. 

Since  the  days  of  the  great  philo- 
sophic thinkers  we  have  seen  great 
deeds  acccHnplished  by  Greeks  in  the 
pursuit  of  a  happy  and  prosperous  so- 
ciety. As  recently  as  the  early  days  of 
World  War  n.  the  Greeks,  by  their 
sacrifice  in  fighting  the  Nazis,  demon- 
strated their  firm  stand  against  arbi- 
trary rule  and  tyrannical  oppression. 

B4r.  Speaker,  as  we  celebrate  this  an- 
niversary of  the  Greek  struggle  for  in- 
dependence, we  are  reminded  that  the 
freedom  and  democracy  we  8U"e  so  for- 
tunate to  possess  are  values  that  we 
miist  continually  strive  to  preserve 
and  improve.  May  this  memory  serve 
as  an  opportunity  to  rededlcate  our- 
selves to  the  cause  of  the  principles 
that  have  made  our  Nation  great.* 


THE  FREEZE  DEBATE 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

OPCAUrORHIA 
nf  THC  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  23.  1983 
•  Mr.  LAOOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  following  editorial  ap- 
pearing in  the  March  20  edition  of  the 
Washington  Post.  The  editorial  lays 
out  the  complications  Involved  in  the 
nuclear  freeze  debate. 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  20.  1983] 
The  Fkkkze  DxBATZ 
As  a  vehicle  of  generalized  protest,  the  nu- 
clear freeze  proposal  has  had  one  Immediate 
effect:  It  has  helped  induce  Ronald  Reagan 
to  start  adjusting  some  of  his  arms  control 
positions.  He  has  toned  down  his  statements 
on  nuclear  war  and  begun  to  explore  com- 
promise in  the  EuromJssUe  tallu.  The  freeze 
proposal  has  also  become  an  agent  of  nucle- 
ar education  for  Congress.  But  in  our  view 
the  proposal  itself  still  amounts  to  bad 
public  policy.  This  has  to  be  said  despite  the 
improvements  made  in  the  freeze  resolution 
in  the  House  debate,  which  resumes  in  two 

It  Is  good  that  the  larger  strategic  goal 
now  inscribed  in  the  resolution  is  "essential 
equivalence  in  overall  nuclear  capabili- 
ties"—a  vague  formula  but  one  acceptable 
to  many  if  not  most  conservatives.  The  reso- 
lution no  longer  assumes,  simplistically, 
that  Mr.  Reagan  can  abandon  his  START 
priority  of  reductions  in  strategic  forces  and 
bring  into  lielng  "an  immediate,  mutual  and 
verifiable  freeze":  it  acknowledges  that  it  re- 
mains to  be  decided  "when  and  how"  to 
achieve  this  goal. 

A  large  difficulty  is  revealed,  however,  by 
the  "special  attention"  the  resolution  now 
accords  to  "destabilizing  weapons,"  those 
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tiiat  give  either  side  a  first-strike  capability. 
This  language  goes  to  a  major  and  central 
defect  of  a  freeze— that  it  would  block  new 
programs  designed  to  take  Soviet  and  Amer- 
ican nuclear  forces  off  a  hair  trigger,  to 
create  more  "sUbillty."  The  term  "arms 
race"  can  be  very  loaded:  weapons  that  are 
less  vulnerable  and  therefore  less  prone  to 
being  fired  first  in  a  crisis  can  settle  the  su- 
perpowers down.  If  the  freeze  people  are  se- 
rious about  the  perils  of  "destabilizing 
weapons,"  they  must  do  more  than  add  to 
their  resolution  a  paragraph  inconsistent 
with  its  basic  proposition. 

The  Stratton  amendment,  barely  defeated 
on  the  House  floor,  illuminated  a  second 
crippling  defect  of  the  freeze— its  equivoca- 
tion concerning  what  new  weapons  would  be 
permissible  during  the  time  it  took  (one 
year?  several?)  to  negotiate  this  freeze.  The 
Reagan  'modernization"  proposals  make 
this  question  urgent.  To  the  extent  that 
they  have  addressed  it,  freeze  advocates 
tend  to  say  that  each  new  system  should  be 
judged  on  its  merits.  But  it  is  not  easy  to 
find  new  systems  in  which  they  see  merit. 
The  letter  of  the  movement  honors  mutual 
negotiated  cuts.  But  its  spirit  Is  patently 
unilateralist:  no  more  nukes.  A  freeze,  or  a 
close  approach  to  one,  would  undercut  not 
only  Mr.  Reagan's  negotiating  program  but 
also  the  freeze's  own. 

The  freeze  resolution  welcomes  "conciu'- 
rent  and  complementary  arms  control  pro- 
posals." Sounds  fine.  Imagine,  however,  the 
likeliest  first  Reagan  arms  control  deal,  one 
removing  some  Soviet  Euromisslles  but  de- 
ploying some  American  ones.  Under  a  literal 
freeze,  there  could  be  no  deal.  Here  is  one 
more  reason  to  put  aside  the  freeze.  Arms 
controllers  can  do  better.* 
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who   died   fighting   the   Axis   forces 
during  World  War  II. 

Today  is  tnily  an  anniversary 
worthy  of  our  reflection.  As  we  grate- 
fully acknowledge  the  Greek  people, 
let  us  also  recognize  our  own  Nation, 
with  aU  its  inevitable  but  surmount- 
able shortcomings,  as  a  free  country— 
and  as  the  greatest  one  on  Earth.9 


ANNIVERSARY  OP  GREEK  WAR 
OP  INDEPENDENCE 


H.R.  2298  RADIO  BRODACASTINO 
TO  CUBA  ACT 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

or  NXW  YORK 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  22, 1983 
•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  join 
with  the  gentleman  from  Plordla  (Mr. 
BiLiRAKis)  in  recognizing  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  Greek  people's  war  of  inde- 
pendence from  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
On  this  day  in  1821,  the  Greek  people 
began  a  6-year  endeavor  by  which 
they  earned  their  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence. Europeans,  expatriate 
Greeks,  and  Americans  gave  their  ef- 
forts and  their  lives  to  help  liberate 
the  Greek  people. 

We  should  note  the  similarity  of  the 
Greek  struggle  for  independence  to 
that  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
The  Greek  people  risked  all  that  they 
Imew  and  what  little  they  possessed  to 
reap  the  benefits  and  responsibilities 
of  true  freedom.  It  seems  quite  appro- 
priate that  the  word  "democracy." 
which  names  the  basic  idea  of  Ameri- 
can political  philosophy,  comes  to  us 
from  the  Greek  langtiage.  This  inde- 
pendent nation  has  contributed  in 
countless  other  ways  to  our  own  great 
Nation  and  the  world,  not  least  of 
which  was  the  force  of  Greek  citizens 


HON.  MA1THEW  J.  RINALDO 

OPIfKW  JKRSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  23. 1983 
•  Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
I  am  proud  to  join  in  the  introduction 
of  H.R.  2298.  the  Radio  Broadcasting 
to  Cuba  Act. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  2298  is  simple: 
To  further  the  open  communication  of 
accurate  information  and  ideas  to  the 
people  of  Cuba. 

The  mechanism  to  accomplish  this 
objective  is  likewise  simple.  The  bill 
merely  authorizes  the  existing  Board 
for  International  Broadcasting  to  con- 
tract with  other  entities  to  broadcast- 
ing programing  to  Cuba. 

The  bill  as  introduced  is  strongly  en- 
dorsed by  the  Reagan  administration. 
In  fact,  the  bill's  genesis  is  the  Presi- 
dential Commission  on  Broadcasting 
to  Cuba,  whose  final  report  urged  the 
early  enactment  of  legislation  along 
the  lines  of  this  bill. 

Moreover,  H.R.  2298  Is  similar  to 
H.R.  5949  of  last  year,  which  was  over- 
whelmingly passed  by  the  House  after 
Ijeing  approved  earlier  by  the  House 
Poreign  Affairs  Committee  on  a  vote 
of  20  to  5  and  by  the  House  Energy 
and  Commerce  Committee  on  a  vote  of 
23  to  3.  While  the  Senate  Poreign  Re- 
lations Committee  also  reported  H.R. 
5947  favorably,  on  September  9,  1982. 
the  bill  was  never  brought  to  a  vote  on 
the  Senate  floor  because  of  the  late- 
ness of  the  committee  action  and 
scheduled  priorities  during  the  lame- 
duck  session. 

Although  H.R.  2298  is  similar  to 
H.R.  5947  of  last  year,  it  has  been  re- 
vised in  an  attempt  to  meet  concerns 
of  some  American  broadcasters  that 
enactment  of  H.R.  5947  might  have 
led  Cuba  to  jam  American  radio  broad- 
cast stations.  Unlike  H.R.  5947,  which 
authorized  the  use  of  one  or  more  AM 
radio  broadcast  frequencies  for  broad- 
casting to  Cuba— with  the  frequencies 
to  be  selected  by  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  for  Communica- 
tions and  Information— H.R.  2298 
strictly  limits  the  AM  band  frequen- 
cies which  may  be  utilized  for  this  pur- 
pose. Specifically,  broadcasts  may 
occur  on  the  AM  band  only  over  the 
channel  on  which  the  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica operates— 1,180  kHz— and  the 
channel  of  any  AM  radio  broadcast 
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stAtion  from  whom  the  Board  of  Inter- 
national Broadcasting  is  able  to  lease 
broadcast  time. 

HJl.  2298  is  an  important  U.S.  for- 
eign policy  initiative.  It  will  enable  our 
country  to  counteract  the  steady  bar- 
nge  of  anti-American  propaganda 
which  the  Cultan  people  receive  from 
the  Castro  government  and  from 
Radio  Moscow.  Such  an  effort  to 
inform  the  Cuban  people  of  the  truth 
is  essential  in  view  of  the  increasingly 
belligerent  activities  of  the  Cuban 
Government  in  the  Caribliean  and 
throughout  the  world.* 


THE  WASHINGTON  POSTS  EDI- 
TORIAL CONCERNING  DIS- 
CRIMINATION IN  INSURANCE 
AND  ANNUITIES 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGEU 

OP  MICHIGAN 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  23.  1983 

•  Mr.  DINGELL  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Tuesday,  Pebruary  22.  the  House  Com- 
merce, Transportation  and  Tourism 
Subcommittee,  of  the  House  Energy 
and  Commerce  Committee,  began 
public  hearings  on  H.R.  100,  the  Non- 
discrimination in  Insurance  Act,  intro- 
duced by  me  and  cosponsored  by  well 
over  100  Members  of  Congress.  The 
sole  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  eliminate 
discrimination  in  insurance  and  annu- 
ities on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  reli- 
gion, sex.  or  national  origin.  It  is  sup- 
ported by  many  organizations  and 
multitudes  of  people,  but  is  opposed 
by  most  of  the  insurance  industry's 
representatives. 

On  Saturday,  February  19.  3  days 
iiefore  the  hearings  began,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  published  a  wide  two- 
column  editorial  generally  setting 
forth  the  arguments  and  assertions 
often  made  by  insurance  industry  rep- 
resentatives opposing  the  bill.  The 
printing  of  that  editorial  just  3  days 
before  the  hearing  focussed  attention 
on  those  contentions  and  it  was  cited 
at  the  hearing  as  setting  forth  actual 
fact  and  as  a  basis  of  questions  to  wit- 
nesses. 

I  wrote  a  reply  to  the  editorial  and 
sent  it  to  the  Washington  Post.  I  also 
placed  the  text  of  the  editorial  and  my 
letter  into  the  hearing  record  when  I 
testified  on  Pebruary  22.  My  letter 
stated  that  the  editorial  "is  contrary 
to  our  national  civil  rights  policy"  and 
"relies  on  erroneous  information  and 
assumptions";  and  I  detailed  more 
than  a  dozen  "errors  and  omissions"  in 
the  editorial. 

The  Washington  Post  did  not  pub- 
lish my  letter  replying  to  that  editori- 
al. It  did,  however,  publish  on  March  9 
a  two-column  letter  on  its  editorial 
page  arguing  that  eliminating  sex  dis- 
crimination in  insurance  would  be 
"forcing  insurance  companies  to  write 
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luifair  contracts"  and  harm  "the  con- 
sumer who  would  no  longer  be  able  to 
choose  a  fair  contract  that  applies  to 
people  with  risks  like  his  or  hers." 

I  believe  that  every  Meml>er  of  Con- 
gress, as  well  as  the  general  public,  is 
entitled  to  learn  and  know  the  facts 
about  the  bill  and  what  it  would  do.  I 
therefore  request  that  the  Pebruary 
19  editorial,  and  my  reply  thereto,  be 
inserted  in  full  at  this  point  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

Honsr  op  REPRESEIfTATIVES, 

Washington,  D.C.  February  23,  1983. 
Ma.  Meg  Oreenpikld, 

Editorial  Page  Editor,  the  Washington  Post, 
ISth  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ms.  Greenpield:  Your  editorial 
( "Pensions  and  Probabilities,"  Saturday. 
Pebruary  19)  refers  to  bills  now  pending  in 
Congress  (my  bill,  H.R.  100.  and  S.  372  by 
Sens.  Hatfield  and  Packwood),  and  to  cases 
pending  in  the  Supreme  Court  (Arizona 
Governing  Committee  v.  Norris,  and  other 
cases),  which  would  eliminate  sex  discrimi- 
nation in  insurance  and  annuities.  Your  edi- 
torial argues  that  such  discrimination 
should  not  be  abolished,  saying  that  sex  dif- 
ferentiation is  "the  time  honored  classifica- 
tion system  used  by  the  insurance  Industry 
to  set  rates;"  that  sex  classification  is  "not 
only  fair.  It's  basic  to  operation  of  the  indus- 
try;" and  that  abolishing  sex  discrimination 
In  pension  benefits  would  "involve  enor- 
mous unfunded  liabilities,"  and  therefore  if 
sex  discrimination  in  pension  is  to  be  ended, 
it  should  be  done  only  as  to  future  pensions 
earned,  not  future  pensions  paid. 

Your  editorial  position  is  contrary  to  our 
national  civil  rights  policy,  it  relies  on  erro- 
neous information  and  assumptions,  and  it 
ignores  numerous  other  sex  discriminations 
in  insurance  besides  rates  and  benefits. 
Space  limitation  prevents  me  from  com- 
menting on  all  the  errors  and  omissions  in 
your  editorial.  But  here  are  some  of  them: 

A.  Sex  classification  in  insurance  is  not 
very  "time  honored."  It  did  not  begin  untU 
the  I950's.  Furthermore,  it  is  not  really 
"basic  to  operation  of  the  Industry,"  since  at 
least  55  percent  of  the  27.68  million  partici- 
pants in  defined  benefit  pension  plans  (i.e., 
15.224  million  persons)  are  in  plans  using 
gender-neutral  actuarial  tables  for  both 
normal  and  optional  benefits,  and  most 
group  insurance  (life,  health,  etc.)  are 
gender-neutral.  These  include  virtually  all 
of  the  largest  plans  (100,000  or  more  partici- 
pants per  plan),  such  as  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. General  Electric,  General  Motors, 
A.T.&T.,  the  steel  industry,  etc. 

B.  Eighty  five  percent  of  all  women  and 
all  men  can  be  paired  at  death  age.  Many 
women  do  not  live  as  long  as  many  men.  But 
because  sex  classification  lumps  all  women 
as  a  group  and  all  men  as  a  separate  group, 
every  woman  receives  lesser  periodic  annu- 
ity benefits  than  every  man,  no  matter  how 
briefly  she  survives  after  retiring  or  how 
long  the  male  retiree  survives. 

C.  Your  statement  that  "young  female 
drivers  have  fewer  automobile  accidents 
than  their  brothers"  is  erroneous  because  it 
ignores  the  facts  that  many  more  young 
men  drive,  and  drive  many  more  miles  annu- 
ally, than  young  women,  and  that  when  the 
rating  bureaus  gather  accident  statistics, 
every  accident  involving  a  car  which  a 
young  man  is  authorized  to  drive  is  listed  as 
a  "young  male  car  accident"  even  when  it  Is 
being  driven  by  a  woman  and  the  woman 
was  not  at  fault.  (See  the  Pennsylvania  case 
of  Mathes  v.  Hartford  Accident  Ins.  Co.  in- 
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validating  ttils  method  of  auto  rating  statis- 
tlo.) 

D.  The  sex  separate  mortality  tables  used 
by  Insurance  companies  are  not  iMsed  on 
female  mortality  experience,  but  only  on 
male  mortality  experience,  with  an  arbi- 
trary three  to  six  years  "setback "  in  print- 
ing the  female  tables.  Some  companies  use 
three-year  setbacks,  and  others  use  four, 
five  or  six,  quite  randomly.  Moreover,  when 
applying  the  tables  to  set  rates  and  benef  iU, 
they  will,  for  the  same  woman  often  use  the 
six-year  setback  for  annuities  (she'll  live 
longer,  therefore  her  benefits  are  reduced), 
and  the  three-year  setback  for  Insurance 
policies  (to  charge  her  higher  premiums 
than  if  the  six-year  setback  were  used). 

E.  There  is  a  greater  mortality  differential 
between  Mormons  and  non-Mormons,  be- 
tween whites  and  blacks,  between  Jews  and 
non-Jews  at  older  ages,  between  smokers 
and  nonsmokers,  between  residents  of 
Hawaii  and  residents  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, than  there  is  between  males  and  fe- 
males. All  of  these,  except  sex,  are  ignored 
in  rate  and  benefit  classification  for  annu- 
ities. As  of  1979.  only  30  of  1800  life  insur- 
ance companies  gave  discounts  to  nonsmok- 
ers. 

F.  The  insurance  industry  charged  blacks 
one-third  more,  or  provided  one-third  lesser 
Insurance  for  the  same  premium,  on  Insur- 
ance policies,  than  for  whites,  until  such 
racial  discrimination  was  outlawed  by  legis- 
lation in  many  (but  not  all)  states,  begin- 
ning In  Massachusetts  and  then  followed  In 
1887  by  Connecticut,  Ohio,  New  York. 
Michigan.  Minnesota,  New  Jersey,  etc.  Not 
until  the  1950's  were  the  last  of  these  dis- 
criminatory policies  for  blacks  made  equal 
to  those  for  whites.  The  insurance  industry. 
In  opposing  the  enactment  of  those  state 
laws,  used  precisely  the  same  arguments 
that  are  expressed  in  your  editorial  (Le.. 
that  statistics  show  whites  outlive  blacks, 
that  "wood  buildings  .  .  .  cost  more  to 
insure  than  brick  ones,"  that  the  racial  dis- 
crimination is  ""not  only  justified,  but  neces- 
sary for  [the  company!]  own  safety  and 
equity  to  the  white  policyholders,"  etc.). 
But  when  the  laws  were  enacted  to  fulfill 
the  national  policy  against  race  discrimina- 
tion the  insurance  industry,  although  trying 
to  avoid  selling  Insurance  to  blacks  for 
many  years  (e.g.,  by  denying  commissions  to 
agents  who  sold  a  policy  to  a  black  person), 
eventually  adjusted  their  rating  practices  to 
the  mandate  of  those  laws.  They  will  be 
able  to,  and  they  will,  adjust  to  the  require- 
ments of  nondiscrimination  contained  in 
H.R.  100  and  S.  372. 

G.  The  insurance  industry  engages  in 
many  kinds  of  sex  discrimination  besides  in 
premium  rates  and  benefits.  Sex  classifica- 
tion is  used,  for  example,  to  deny  coverage, 
or  to  provide  lesser  coverage,  to  women  than 
to  men  in  health  and  disability  insurance, 
imposing  greater  reductions  on  males  who 
elect  joint  and  survivor  annuities  and  thus 
encouraging  them  to  receive  only  a  single 
life  annuity  which  leaves  widows  with  no 
pension  income  in  their  old  age. 

H.  The  assertion  that  sex  discrimination 
in  insurance  is  "fair"  simply  ignores  our  na- 
tion's fundemental  civil  rights  policy— that 
no  individual  shall  be  treated  differently  be- 
cause of  his  or  her  being  in  a  racial,  reli- 
gious, sexual,  or  ethnic  group.  In  its  Man- 
hart  decision  (435  U.S.  at  708),  the  Supreme 
Court  sUted  that  Title  VU  of  the  1964  ClvU 
Rights  Act,  which  prohibits  discrimination 
in  employment  on  the  basis  of  race,  color, 
religion,  sex  or  national  origin,  "precludes 
treatment  of  individuals  as  simply  compo- 
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nenU  of  a  racial,  religious,  aexual.  or  ethnic 
class.  If  helcht  Is  required  for  a  Job.  a  tall 
woman  may  not  be  refused  employment 
merely  because,  on  the  average,  women  are 
too  short  Even  a  true  generallatlon  about 
the  class  Is  an  Insufficient  reason  for  [treat- 
ing differently]  an  individual  to  whom  the 
generallatlon  does  not  apply  .  .  .  because 
there  is  no  assurance  that  any  individual 
woman  (or  man]  .  .  ■  will  actually  fit  the 
generallatlon  .  .  ."  Therefore,  the  Supreme 
Court  ruled.  TiUe  VU  prohibits  sex-based 
differentials  In  a  pension  even  though  that 
differential  is  based  on  sUtistical  differen- 
tials between  groups  of  men  and  groups  of 
women.  This  policy  now  applies  under  nu- 
merous laws  governing  employment,  hous- 
ing, credit  and  finance,  public  accommoda- 
tions, transportation,  recreation,  voting, 
athletics,  and  virtually  every  other  area  of 
our  daUy  life.  It  should  be  applied,  as  a 
matter  of  our  nation's  fundamental  concept 
of  "fairness."  also  to  Insurance  and  annu- 
ities. 

I.  Tour  editorial,  noting  that  actuaries 
classify  risks,  mentions  that  "test  pilots  are 
much  more  likely  to  die  young  than  librar- 
ians" and  implies  that  all  risk  classification 
factors  are  considered  in  the  setting  of  rates 
and  benefits.  That  is  not  so.  Most  causually 
related  risk  factors  are  simply  ignored.  Sex 
is  often  a  principal,  and  frequently  the  only, 
risk  factor  considered.  Do  you  know  of  any 
annuity  or  pension  plan  which  gives  test 
pOots,  on  the  basis  of  their  "lesser  life  ex- 
pectancy," greater  periodic  annuity  pay- 
menU  than  to  librarians  otherwise  simUarly 
circumstanced? 

J.  Your  editorial  sUtes  that  eliminating 
sex    discrimination     in     pension     benefits 
"would,  if  made  retroactive,  involve  enor- 
mous unfunded  liabilities."  You  cite  a  "$2 
billion"  estimate  even  "if  the  law  were  writ- 
ten to  apply  only  to  persons  retiring  after 
the  date  of  enactment."  You  also  mention 
an  estimate  "between  $1.9  and  $2.1  billion" 
aimually  of  added  costs  to  the  New  York 
State   public   employees   pension   systems, 
and  you  say:  "none  of  this  is  insured  by  pri- 
vate carriers."  Yes,  there  have  been  indus- 
try estimates  of  $3  to  $5.5  bUlion.  But  they 
are  wildly  exaggerated  and  without  founda- 
tion. The  U.S.  Labor  Department's  January 
1983  "Cost  Study  of  the  Impact  of  an  Equal 
Benefits  Rule  on  Pension  Benefits"  points 
out  some  of  these  exaggerations.  For  exam- 
ple, the  $5.5  billion  estimate  by  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Actuaries  and  the  $3.1  bil- 
lion estimate  by  the  American  Council  of 
Life  Insurance  included  all  railroad  retire- 
ment  participants   and   other   workers    In 
plans  whose  costs  and  beneflte  are  already 
gender-neutral,  and  were  based  on  errone- 
ous assumptions,  e.g.,  grossly  excessive  per- 
centages of  those  who  would  receive  Joint 
and  survivor  benefits.  The  $3.2  billion  esti- 
mate by  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annu- 
ity Association  (TIAA-CREP)  for  its  own 
half  million  participants  is  even  more  erro- 
neous.  The   Labor   Department's   January 
1983  Study  points  out  that  the  cost  of  amor- 
tizing such  a  liability  (if  it  exists)  would  be 
only  $23  million  annuaUy  at  eight  percent 
interest,  i.e.,  only  $8,764  for  each  of  the  3400 
colleges  and  imlversities  served  by  HAA- 
CREF.  But  even  that  estimate  Is  over-exag- 
gerated, since  TIAA-CREF  has  for  years 
consistently  used  its  high  earnings  to  pay  its 
annuitants  much  more  than  the  sex-based 
guarantee*  under  their  contracts.   Hence, 
TIAA-CREF  can,   by   gender-neutral   pay- 
ment of  Its  dividends,  have  a  gender-neutral 
annuity  system  without  a  single  additional 
cent  having  to  come  from  any  of  the  col- 
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leges   and   universities   served    by    TIAA- 

K.  "The  Labor  Department's  Study  asserts 
that  the  total  cost  of  "topping  up"  all  bene- 
fits for  all  retirees  would  range  from  $1,196 
to  $1,633  billion.  This  estimate  consisU  of 
two  components:  $330  to  $611  million  for  de- 
fined contribution  plans,  and  $885  to  $1,052 
million  for  defined  benefit  plans.  Those  esti- 
mates were  made  in  connection  with  the 
Labor   Department's   study    on    equalizing 
pension  benefits  under  "Htle  Vll  of  the  1964 
Civil  Rights  Act  and  the  regulations  of  the 
Office   of   Contract   Compliance,   both   of 
which   apply   to  employment-related   pen- 
sions, including  both  defined  contribution 
and  defined  benefit  plans.  But  that  total  is 
Invalid  as  regards  the  potential  Impact  of 
the  pending  bills  (HJl.   100  and  S.  372). 
These  bills  apply  only  to  Insured  plans,  and 
do  not  apply  to  non-Insured  employers'  pen- 
sion plans.  Defined  benefit  plans  are  gener- 
ally not  insured.  Therefore,  only  the  de- 
fined contribution  estimate  of  $310  to  $611 
million  is  relevant  to  the  bills.  Even  the 
latter  estimate  is  exaggerated,  since  it  in- 
cludes the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  partici- 
pants and  the  3,400  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, and  the  hundreds  of  other  nonprofit  In- 
stitutions, served  by  TIAA-CREF,  as  men- 
tioned above,  who  would  not  have  to  pay 
any   additional   cost.   The   remaining   cost 
Impact  should  be  compared  to  the  hundreds 
of  billions  of  dollars  Involved  In  the  Insur- 
ance Industry's  annuity  plans. 

L.  Your  editorial  says  that  actuaries  are 
"spending  a  lot  of  time  lately  wondering 
what  Congress  and/or  the  courts  are  likely 
to  do  about  the  time  honored  [sex]  classifi- 
cation system. "  What  have  they  been  doing 
since  1972,  when  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission  Issued  regulations 
specifically  declaring  that  Title  VII  requires 
"equal  benefits "  In  employer  pensions  and 
thus  prohibits  sex  classification,  or  since 
1978,  when  the  Supreme  Court's  Manhart 
decision,  subsequently  followed  by  13  of  14 
other  courts,  making  it  clear  that  sex  classi- 
fication in  employers'  pension  plans  violates 
Title  VU? 

M.  You  propose  that  Congress  avoid 
"these  staggering  unfunded  liabilities  by 
making  any  such  law  truly  prospective.  I.e., 
pensions  earned— as  distinguished  from  pen- 
sions paid— after  the  date  of  enactment  will 
have  to  be  sex-neutral."  That  proposal 
would  simply  mean  that  the  individual 
equality  principle,  the  very  hetut  of  our  na- 
tion's civil  rights  policy  against  discrimina- 
tion on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex 
or  national  origin,  would  be  deferred  for  up 
to  60  years.  Such  deferral  is  wholly  imac- 
ceptable.  particularly  when  it  is  proposed  on 
grossly  exaggerated  estimates  of  the  cost  of 
applying  our  nation's  civil  rights  policy  to 
the  insurance  Industry's  annuities  Involving 
hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars.  The  same 
kind  of  "cost"  argument  did  not  prevail 
when  President  Lincoln  signed  the  Emanci- 
pation Proclamation  freeing  the  slaves  and 
thus  affecting  (nay,  cancelling)  the  property 
rights  of  the  slaveholders.  It  should  not  pre- 
vent the  Federal  government  (for  the  states 
cannot  possibly  do  so  by  themselves)  from 
eliminating  race  and  sex  discrimination  in 
the  Insurance  Industry. 

Let  me  conclude  by  saying  that  1  do  com- 
mend, and  agree  with  you  on  the  one  cor- 
rect comment  in  your  editorial,  namely, 
your  statement  that  outlawing  gender-based 
rates  "Is  relatively  simple  to  do  In  the  case 
of  auto  Insurance,  for  example,  because  the 
rates  can  be  adjusted  when  the  contract  ex- 
pires at  the  end  of  six  months  or  a  year." 
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I  recommend  that  the  Washington  Pott 
review  its  editorial  position  on  this  subject 
and  come  back  into  the  Twentieth  Century. 
With  every  good  wish. 
Sincerely  yours, 

JoHK  D.  DmoBX, 
Membtr  of  Congrf*- 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  19, 1983] 

PXMSIORS  AKD  PHOBABILITm 

What's  the  first  thing  that  comes  to  mind 
when  you  hear  the  word  "sex"?  Insurance, 
right?  WeU,  maybe  not.  unless  youre  an  ac- 
tuary. But  if  you  are  a  member  of  that  pro- 
fession, you've  probably  been  spending  a  lot 
of  time  lately  wondering  what  Congress 
and/or  the  courts  are  likely  to  do  about  the 
time  honored  classification  system  used  by 
the  Insurance  Industry  to  set  rates. 

Here's  the  problem:  women,  as  a  class,  live 
longer  than  men.  Young  female  drivers 
have  fewer  automobile  accidents  than  their 
brothers.  Women  under  55  run  up  more 
medical  bills  than  men.  but  after  that  age. 
men  have  larger  bills.  AU  this  daU  is  taken 
into  consideration  when  Insurers  set  rates. 
Thus,  for  example,  teen-age  girls  pay  less 
for  auto  insurance  and,  because  they  live 
longer,  women  pay  less  for  life  insurance. 
But  pension  protection  costs  more  for  fe- 
males simply  because,  as  a  group,  women 
can  be  predicted  to  collect  pensions  for  a 
longer  period  of  time  than  their  male  co- 
workers. Many  employers  do  provide 
gender-neutral  pensions,  but  others  simply 
make  equal  contributions  for  male  and 
female  workers,  which  buys  a  smaller  bene- 
fit for  women.  Is  It  fair  to  take  these  differ- 
entials into  account  when  setting  Insurance 
rates? 

Insurers  will  tell  you  that  It's  not  only 
fair,  it's  basic  to  operation  of  the  industry. 
All  risks  are  categorized.  Wood  buildings, 
for  example,  cost  more  to  Insure  than  brick 
ones.  A  55-year-old  has  to  pay  a  lot  more  for 
life  Insurance  than  a  30-year-old.  Nonsmok- 
ers  get  a  discount  from  most  companies,  but 
test  pilots  are  much  more  likely  to  die 
young  than  librarians.  It  is  the  nature  of 
their  business,  say  the  actuaries,  to  deter- 
mine probabilities  and  classify  risks,  and  it 
is  a  statistically  demonstrable  fact  that 
women,  as  a  group,  outlive  men  as  a  group. 
Many  women,  however,  see  the  system  as 
basically  unfair.  They  point  out  that  insur- 
ers Ignore  some  proven  actuarial  differences 
for  reasons  of  social  Justice.  Blacks,  for  ex- 
ample, do  not  on  average  live  as  long  as 
whites;  most  Mormons  live  longer  than  most 
Catholics.  Yet  neither  race  nor  religion  is 
taken  into  consideration  when  setting  life 
insurance  or  pension  rates.  Shouldn't 
gender  be  placed  in  the  same  category  of 
characteristics  we  Ignore  for  reasons  of 
public  policy? 

The  courts  have  been  considering  a  series 
of  cases  Involving  unequal  pensions  for  men 
and  women.  There  are  conflicting  decisions 
In  the  lower  courts,  and  the  Supreme  Court 
has  agreed  to  settle  the  question  this  term. 
But  even  If  the  court  sanctions  gender-based 
rates.  Congress  may  still  outlaw  them.  This 
is  relatively  simple  to  do  In  the  case  of  auto 
Insurance,  for  example,  iDecause  the  rates 
can  be  adjusted  when  the  contract  expires 
at  the  end  of  six  months  or  a  year.  But  ad- 
Justing  pension  benefits  Is  much  more  com- 
plicated and  would,  If  made  retroactive.  In- 
volve enormous  unfunded  liabilities.  Even  if 
the  law  were  written  to  apply  only  to  per- 
sons retiring  after  the  date  of  enactment, 
pension  experts  estimate  that  Insurers  and 
employers  would  have  to  pay  out  $3  billion 
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a  year  In  beneflte  that  had  been  unantlcl- 
Pftt«d  when  the  premiums  were  set. 

More  Important  to  the  average  taxpayer  is 
the  situation  of  public  employee  plans.  New 
York  state  officials  have  estimated  that 
complying  with  such  a  law  would  cost  the 
taxpayers  of  their  state  between  $1.9  and 
$2.1  bllll(ni  a  year.  None  of  this  is  insured  by 
private  carriers:  it  would  simply  be  passed 
on  to  the  taxpayer.  Congress  can  avoid 
these  stacgering  unfunded  llabillltles  by 
making  any  such  law  tnily  prospective.  I.e., 
pensions  earned— as  distinguished  from  pen- 
sions paid— after  the  date  of  enactment  will 
have  to  l>e  sex-neutral. 

If  they  choose  not  to  make  this  distinc- 
tion, lawmakers  must  face  squarely  the  fact 
that  in  righting  what  they  consider  to  l>e  a 
social  injustice,  they  are  passing  on  tremen- 
dous costs  to  private  industry  and  to  state 
and  local  taxpayers.* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  TOM  CORCORAN 

OPILUIIOIS 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEIfTATrVES 

Wednesday.  March  23,  1983 

•  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  due 
to  a  previous  conunltment,  I  was  not 
able  to  be  present  and  voting  on  the 
House  floor  yesterday  during  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  in  the  following  way: 

On  approving  the  Speaker's  approv- 
al of  the  Journal  of  Monday,  March 
21.  "Yea": 

On  agreeing  to  House  Resolution 
127,  committee  funding  resolution. 
"Nay"; 

On  agreeing  to  the  rule  providing  for 
consideration  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  91,  the  first  concurrent  res- 
olution on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1984.  paired  against; 

On  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report  accompanying  H.R.  1718.  emer- 
gency Jobs  appropriation,  paired 
against: 

On  agreeing  to  a  motion  to  recede 
from  its  disagreement  with  the  Senate 
on  the  so-called  Edgar  targeting 
amendment,  paired  against.  I  support 
the  Edgar  amendment  and  was  pleased 
that  the  House  rejected  the  motion  to 
recede  and  then  insisted  on  its  dis- 
agreement with  the  other  body.* 


POLITICAL  LABELS 


HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOt78E  OP  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  23. 1983 

•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  succinct  commentary  on  the 
necessity  of  transcending  the  political 
labels  that  shackle  our  minds  and  stul- 
tify our  service  to  the  Nation.  Called 
upon  daily  to  state  our  views  on  a  host 
of  issues,  it  is  easy  for  Members  of  this 
institution  to  fall  into  the  trap  of  rit- 
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ualism— arguing  for  or  against  proposi- 
tions simply  because  it  is  predeter- 
mined from  prior  votes  or  statements. 
Democrats  and  Republicans  alike 
share  the  blame  of  wearing  "intellec- 
tual predisposition  like  a  colored 
cloth."  Given  our  duties,  we  must 
always  be  on  guard  against  this  insi- 
duous  threat.  I  commend  the  editor  of 
the  Lockport,  N.Y.  Union-Sun  &  Jour- 
nal for  his  insights. 

The  editorial  follows: 

The  Nksd  To  TRAifscDro  Labels 

We  recently  watched  that  fine  PBS  tele- 
cast "Agronsky  and  Company,"  which  fea- 
tures moderator  Martin  Agronsky  and  four 
prominent  news  columnists  sparing  over  the 
issues  of  the  day.  The  columnists  are  Hugh 
Sidey  of  Time  Magazine,  Carl  Rowen  of  the 
Washington  Post,  and  syndlcted  columnists 
George  Will  and  James  J.  Kilpatrick. 

Rowen  is  a  liberal  Just  to  the  left  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt:  Agronsky  is  a  liberal, 
though  not  overbearing  so;  Sidey  leans, 
though  poUtely,  to  the  right:  WiU  and  Kil- 
patrick are  conservatives,  maybe  Just  to  the 
right  of  Teddy  Roosevelt. 

There  is  no  lack  of  brains  when  these  five 
get  together,  but  that's  not  to  say  that 
nothing  Is  lacking.  The  program  suffers 
from  a  certain  predictability  and.  In  that.  It 
is  mlcrocosmic.  As  intelligent  as  these  men 
are,  they  are  quite  unable  to  tanscend  the 
bane  of  us  all:  a  closed  mind. 

Give  most  of  us  a  political  issue,  and  we'll 
respond  with  an  inner  stereotype  that  sets 
behavioral  psychologists  to  smugly  lighting 
their  pipes.  Most  of  us  have  but  one  answer, 
the  words  to  which  are  rearranged  to  fit  the 
issue. 

There  is  no  need,  really,  to  ask  George 
Will  or  Carl  Rowen  his  views  on  the  Reagan 
administration's  response  to  El  Salvador  or 
public-works  legislation.  Those  views, 
though  stated  grandiloquently,  were  formed 
long  before  either  issue  was  in  the  news. 
Like  the  rest  of  us.  Will  and  Rowen  simply 
assimUate  those  facts  that  are  consistent 
with  their  conception  of  human  nature. 

Give  a  liberal  an  issue— any  issue  but  de- 
fense spending— and  he'll  respond  by  throw- 
ing money  at  it.  A  conservative,  on  the 
other  hand,  stands  perpetually  ready  to 
send  in  the  marines,  whether  it's  to  El  Sal- 
vador or  New  York  City.  While  both  exam- 
ples are  oversimplifications,  the  caricatures 
are  not  without  truth. 

Whatever  happened  to  Independent  think- 
ing? Are  we  so  certain  of  ourselves  that  we 
can  afford  to  go  through  life  with  one 
answer? 

The  truth  is,  of  course.  Just  the  opposite. 
We  categorize  liecause  ideas  that  don't  fit 
conveniently  into  mental  compartments 
make  us  squirm  with  discomfort.  It  Is  far 
easier  to  dismiss  information  than  to  reform 
opinions. 

So  we  tend  to  plug  along  with  blind,  un- 
thlnldng  certitude.  We  wear  our  intellectual 
predisposition  like  a  colored  cloth,  reflect- 
ing only  those  "truths"  from  the  prism  of 
information  that  are  consistent  with  the 
hue  of  our  mental  fabric:  all  others  pass 
through  us.« 
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THE  REAL  FARM  CRISIS 


HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN.  JR. 

or  CAUrORHIA 
a  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRBSEMTATITES 

Wednesday,  March  23. 1983 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  American  farmers'  invest- 
ments of  labor  and  capital  are  yielding 
rapidly  diminishing  returns.  Pressed 
by  the  high  cost  of  land,  equipment, 
and  supplies  and  high  interest  rates  on 
one  hand,  and  low  prices  for  farm 
products  on  the  other,  farmers  bal- 
ance on  the  brink  of  insolvency,  or  go 
over  it. 

Consumers,  too,  feel  the  effects.  Al- 
though food  is  plentiful,  prices  are 
rising  steadily,  and  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans must  depend  on  public  welfare  to 
provide  an  adequate  diet.  Funds  for 
these  programs  are  under  heavy  pres- 
sure at  the  Federal  and  State  levels. 
The  inconsistencies  are  painful:  we  see 
farmers  distributing  surplus  produce 
to  the  imemployed  and  lines  of  urban 
poor  waiting  to  receive  handouts  of 
cheese.  We  are  cutting  back  the  food 
stamp  program,  only  to  revive  the 
direct  handout  and  the  soup  kitchen. 

While  the  worldwide  recession  and 
the  current  budget  cutting  binge  may 
be  blamed  for  some  of  these  contradic- 
tions, and  will,  we  hope,  be  resolved  by 
renewed  economic  growth  and  a 
return  to  more  realistic  policies,  there 
are  deeper  problems  that  wiU  remain. 
The  real  farm  crisis  is  not  simply  eco- 
nomic, but  social  and  political.  To  un- 
derstand it  we  must  look  carefully  at 
the  American  agricultural  enterprise 
as  a  whole.  We  must  begin  this  effort 
soon,  before  the  present  lack  of  a  sen- 
sible policy  for  setting  priorities  at  the 
Federal  level  causes  further  problems 
for  farmers  and  consumers  alike. 

An  article  by  Kenneth  R.  Farrell  In 
the  Washington  Post  and  one  by 
Thomas  N.  Urban  in  the  Chicago  Trib- 
ime  shed  interesting  light  on  the  issue. 
I  commend  these  articles  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.  13. 1983] 
But  Will  It  Work? 
(Kenneth  R.  FarreU) 

At  first  glance,  the  apparent  logic  and 
simplicity  of  President  Reagan's  aimounced 
plan  to  make  payments-ln-klnd  (PIK)  to 
farmers  is  appealing.  Any  program  that 
promises  simultaneously  to  improve  de- 
pressed farm  prices  and  Income  and  reduce 
swelling  government  outlays  ($12  billion) 
for  commodity  programs  stands  a  good 
chance  of  plajdng  well  in  both  Washington 
and  Peoria. 

But  will  It  work?  And  is  it  good  farm  and 
food  policy? 

The  administration  seems  determined  to 
make  the  program  attractive  to  cash-hungry 
farmers.  For  not  planting  up  to  30  percent 
of  their  1983  base  acreage  of  wheat  and  feed 
grains  (25  percent  for  cotton),  farmers 
would  receive  quantities  of  commodities 
equal  to  as  much  as  80  to  90  percent  of  that 
acreage's  "normal"  yields.  To  participate  In 
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PIK,  farmers  must  first  comply  with  al- 
remdy  announced  cropland  diversion  pro- 
grams (20  percent  for  wheat  and  feed 
grains,  25  percent  for  cotton). 

Together,  the  two  programs  could  idle  as 
much  as  half  of  the  1983  base  acreage,  with 
farmers  receiving  payment  either  in  cash  or 
in  kind  on  as  much  as  80  percent  of  the 
acreage.  And,  if  a  25-to-30-percent  PIK  is 
not  sufficiently  alluring,  the  administration 
will  consider  allowing  whole  farms  to  be 
withdrawn  from  production  on  a  bid  basis. 

In  theory,  this  administrative  sleight-of- 
hand  should  produce  several  results:  the 
farmer  reduces  his  out-of-pocket  costs  by 
not  producing  on  as  much  as  50  percent  of 
his  cropland— or  possibly  his  whole  farm- 
while  receiving  cash  and  commodities  to  dis- 
pose of  as  he  sees  fit:  1983  production  is  re- 
duced and  market  prices  increased  from  oth- 
erwise prevailing  levels;  and  the  current 
large  supplies  of  stocks  (government-owned 
and/or  farmer-owned  under  government 
programs),  stock  management  costs  and 
government  budget  exposure  in  1983-84  all 
are  reduced.  A  close  look  at  the  implications 
and  risks  of  the  program,  however,  reveals 
something  short  of  a  panacea. 

At  maximum,  as  much  as  100  million  acres 
of  cropland  could  be  idled  under  PIK  and 
diversion  programs.  Although  certainly  not 
all  farmers  will  participate,  and  some  "slip- 
page" will  occur  because  of  "phantom" 
acres,  diversion  of  least  productive  land,  and 
use  of  fertilizer  and  other  land-substitutes, 
production  declines  could  be  substantial. 
Poor  weather  here  and  abroad  combined 
with  large-scale  participation  in  PIK  could 
force  prices  sharply  upward  throughout 
world  agricultural  markets. 

But  the  opposite  also  could  happen.  Since 
payments  in  kind  would  come  from  market- 
insulated  stocks  owned  either  by  govern- 
ment or  by  farmers  under  government  pro- 
grams, PIK  commodities  would  Increase  the 
supply  of  "free"  stocks— and  a  combination 
of  PIK,  favorable  weather  here  and  else- 
where, and  weak  demand  could  push  market 
prices  down  in  late  1983  and  in  1984.  To 
limit  the  downside  market  risk  for  PIK  par- 
ticipants, the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee 
during  the  lame-duck  session  approved  a 
floor  for  PIK  commodities  at  no  less  than 
75  percent  of  their  government  guaranteed 
1983  prices,  themselves  scheduled  to  in- 
crease imder  other  legislation.  If  retained, 
that  provision  raises  the  anomalous  possibil- 
ity of  government  having  to  repurchase  its 
own  stocks  of  commodities!  The  House 
voted  to  exempt  PIK  from  the  current  ceil- 
ing of  $50,000  for  government  payments  to 
any  individual  participant,  raising  potential 
equity  problems. 

Managing  the  program  and  minimizing  its 
potentially  uneven  impacts  among  farmers 
and  regions  will  require  a  vast  web  of  ad- 
ministrative rules  and  regulations.  Even  if 
they  can  be  made  operational  in  time  for 
farmers'  decision-making  for  1983— wliich  is 
doubtful— the  result  will  be  further  govern- 
ment intrusion  in  the  farm  economy.  And 
this  from  an  administration  dedicated  to  the 
free  market. 

The  rationale  for  this  inconsistency  is 
that  PIK  is  an  emergency  (one  or  two-year) 
program  designed  to  cope  with  a  short-term 
economic  crisis  in  agriculture.  Further,  the 
administration  contends,  PIK  Is  the  only 
feasible  weapon  at  hand  to  attack  the  twin 
economic  and  political  problems  of  a  de- 
preaaed  agriculture  and  burgeoning  budget 
outlays— a  contention  unfortunately  close  to 
the  mark. 

No  one  disputes  that  agriculture  is  experi- 
encing one  of  Its  most  difficult  years  since 
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the  1930*8.  But  the  same  could  be  said  for 
other  sectors  of  the  economy,  including  ag- 
riculture-supply industries  that  could  be 
hurt  by  PIK. 

UntU  demand  for  farm  products  can  be 
strengthened  at  home  and  abroad  through 
economic  recovery,  some  assistance  to  agri- 
culture may  be  warranted,  especially  since 
government  policies  partly  caused  the  cur- 
rent overexpansion  in  production.  But 
where  do  we  draw  the  line?  And  should  we 
risk  shutting  down  the  productive  capacity 
of  millions  of  acres  of  cropland  when  weath- 
er-induced shortages  are  all  too  possible  in 
an  inherently  unsUble  world  agriculture? 
The  lessons  of  the  1960s  and  1970s  shotild 
not  so  quickly  be  forgotten. 

PIK  and  similar  short-run  palliatives  to 
deal  with  the  "farm  problem"  mirror  the 
disarray  that  plagues  U.S.  agricultural 
policy  in  general.  Despite  fundamental 
changes  in  the  structure  and  economics  of 
agriculture  in  recent  decades,  farm  price 
and  income  policy  is  largely  bound  by  con- 
cepts and  legislation  of  the  1930s. 

More  specifically,  PIK  reflects  the  glaring 
absence  of  an  adequate  food  security  policy 
to  mitigate  the  effects  of  chronically  unsta- 
ble food  supplies.  Although  current  n.S. 
commodity  stocks  are  large,  global  stocks— 
at  17  percent  of  annual  use— are  not  out  of 
line  by  historical  standards,  and  probably 
are  minimal.  A  U.S.  food  security  policy— 
preferably  coordinated  international  food 
security  policies— designed  to  reduce  the  in- 
stability of  food  supplies  would  view  current 
U.S.  abundance  as  an  opportunity  to  build 
valuable  reserves  against  future  production 
shortfalls.  Instead,  the  U.S.  Inclination  is  to 
short  future  markets  and  manage  domestic 
stocks  to  improve  farm  prices  and  incomes. 
Until  the  two  objectives  are  clearly  differen- 
tiated for  policy  purposes  and  until  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  give  higher 
priority  to  long-run  food  security,  U.S.  pro- 
grams will  serve  neither  objective  very  well. 

PIK  can  be  made  to  work,  if  the  price  is 
right.  It  even  can  be  rationalized  as  neces- 
sary under  current  circumstances.  But  as 
long-range  farm  and  food  policy  it's  like 
using  aspirin  to  treat  malaria— the  symp- 
toms may  be  eased  for  a  while,  but  there's 
no  cure  in  sight. 

(The  writer  is  director  of  the  Pood  and 
Agricultural  Policy  Program  at  Resources 
for  the  Future.) 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Dec.  24. 1982] 

PRODUCTivrrr  Nor  Emougr  por  Farmer 
(By  Thomas  N.  Urban) 

Much  of  American  industry  has  lost  its 
productivity  edge.  One  has  only  to  look  at 
unemployment  rates,  bankruptcy  statistics 
and  worker  concessions  to  realize  that  our 
industrial  sector  is  passing  through  a  pro- 
found period  of  readjustment. 

But  one  American  industry  has  very  dif- 
ferent problems:  Agriculture  still  is  produc- 
ing at  a  very  high  rate.  Its  productivity  in 
terms  of  total  output,  yield  per  acre,  output 
per  man-hour  or  almost  any  measure  con- 
tinues to  rise  in  an  awesome  growth  curve 
that  began  after  World  War  II  and  shows  no 
sign  of  abating. 

Paradoxically,  these  increases  are  placing 
severe  financial  stress  on  the  majority  of 
those  who  produce  our  raw  food  and  fiber. 
Increased  farmer  participation  in  the  gov- 
ernment's acreage  reduction  program,  cou- 
pled with  the  development  of  an  even 
stronger,  more  predictable  program  will 
help  relieve  the  pressure  in  the  short  term. 
For,  given  today's  surplus,  price  and  storage 
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problems,  it  Is  better  to  store  land  than 
grain. 

But  what  we  need  vitally  is  a  new  long- 
range  approach  to  American  agriculture. 
Many  of  the  economic  ills  of  the  farm  sector 
today  can  be  traced.  I  believe,  to  that  fact 
that  existing  farm  policies  and  the  mecha- 
nisms for  altering  them  do  not  fit  today's 
agriculture.  Since  1945,  mechanization,  the 
use  of  fertilizers,  genetically  Improved  seeds 
and  other  technological  advances,  combined 
with  farmers'  eagerness  to  apply  them,  ex- 
panded U.S.  farm  production  beyond  what 
we  could  use.  We  stored  the  excess,  tried  to 
encourage  farmers  to  adjust  acreage 
through  various  incentives,  and  finally  de- 
cided to  use  grain,  primarily  wheat,  as  a  tool 
of  international  diplomacy. 

During  these  years,  agriculture  evolved 
from  an  occupation  that  was  relatively  iso- 
lated from  world  events  into  a  very  complex, 
specialized,  highly  capital  intensve  interna- 
tional business.  Overseas  grain  sales  now  ac- 
count for  one-fifth  of  this  country's  total 
exports.  There  are  now  a  large  number  of 
new,  nonfarm  players  in  food  production 
and  marketing. 

Unfortunately,  our  system  for  making 
farm  policy  has  not  changed.  The  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  very  little 
input  into  U.S.  domestic  or  foreign  policy. 
SUte,  Defense  and  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  make  food  and  ag  policy, 
often  without  even  consulting  the  tiSDA, 
or,  in  some  cases,  without  even  realizing  the 
effect  of  such  decisions  on  the  U.S.  food 
system. 

As  a  result,  we  lack  a  clear  food  policy 
that  allows  U.S.  agriculture  to  make  its 
maximum  contribution  to  the  economy  of 
this  country  and  the  world.  Instead,  agricul- 
tural embargoes  continue  to  be  used  as  a 
threat  to  curb  the  behavior  of  other  na- 
tions—even though  experience  has  proved 
that  such  displays  are  not  only  ineffective 
but  damage  our  farm  economy.  This  lack  of 
direction  is  tragic.  We  are  in  danger  of 
squandering  our  food  production  advan- 
tages because  our  political  system  seems 
unable  to  recognize  change. 

The  time  is  now  at  hand  for  both  farmers 
and  those  who  sell  to  or  buy  from  farmers 
to  re-examine  their  relationship  and  join 
forces  in  a  broad-based  coalition  to  develop 
realistic  policy. 

Whether  we  are  talking  about  export 
policy,  soil  and  water  conservation,  the  legal 
issues  affecting  agriculture,  farm  financing, 
government  policies  on  trade  and  tariffs, 
grain  sales  agreements  or  labeling,  it  is  clear 
that  food  and  agriculture  need  a  strong  new 
coalition  to  help  chart  their  course  and  then 
make  their  case. 

(Ttiomas  N.  Urban  U  president  of  Pioneer 
Hi-Bred  International,  a  leading  prodwxr 
of  seed  com.Jm 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  BILL 


HON.  JOE  KOLTER 

or  PXHHSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RSPRSSEirrATTVES 

Wednesday,  March  23,  1983 

•  Mr.  KOLTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  voted 
for  the  social  security  bill  only  because 
it  included  the  provision  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  unemployment  compensa- 
tion. The  Fourth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict suffers  economic  woes  of  disas- 
trous proportions.  Unemployment  flg- 
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ures  in  Beaver  County  alone  reach  24 
percent,  making  it  one  of  the  most  ad- 
versely affected  areas  in  the  Nation.  I 
am  so  distressed  by  the  conditions  in 
my  district  that  I  could  not  possibly 
vote  against  compensation  for  those 
who  have  suffered  so  greatly  since 
they  lost  their  Jobs. 

I  do  not,  however,  support  many  of 
the  provisions  in  the  bill,  partictilarly 
including  Federal  workers  in  the  social 
security  system,  and  I  will  gladly  co- 
sponsor  legislation  that  seeks  to 
exempt  Federal  workers  from  social 
security  coverage. 

Nor  do  I  agree  with  Representative 
J.  J.  Pickle's  amendment  to  the  bill.  I 
do  not  support  raising  the  retirement 
age  in  an  effort  to  alleviate  the  long- 
range  financial  problems  of  the  social 
security  system.  Rather,  I  support  the 
now  defeated  Pepper  amendment.  In- 
troduced by  Representative  Claitoe 
Pepper,  which  seeks  to  solve  the  finan- 
cial dilemma  not  by  reducing  benefits 
but  by  increasing  the  payroll  taxes  in 
the  year  2010. 

Because  I  do  not  believe  the  bill 
offers  the  best  solution  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  concerning  the  tangled 
problems  of  social  security,  I  look  for- 
ward to  voting  on  new  legislation  or 
further  amendments  regarding  social 
security  In  order  to  improve  the  out- 
come of  the  bill.* 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  IN  SOUTH 
MOLUCCAS 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OP  ItSW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  23, 1983 

•  Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
Nation  has  long  been  concerned  with 
the  promotion  of  human  rights 
throughout  the  world.  I  would  like  to 
have  the  following  article  on  the 
plight  of  the  South  Moluccans  from 
the  December  16,  1982,  Washington 
Times  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  for  the  thoughtful  consider- 
ation of  my  colleagues. 

South  Moluccans  Still  There 

The  issue  is  the  self-determination  of  the 
South  Moluccas,  an  island  nation  of  2  mil- 
lion people  that  was  forcibly  incorporated 
into  Indonesia  32  years  ago.  It  is  an  issue 
that  will  not  go  away  and  in  which  the 
United  States  has  an  increasingly  important 
stake.  The  conflict  entered  Western  con- 
sciousness through  hijacking  committed 
some  years  ago  in  the  Netherlands  in  the 
name  of  South  Moluccan  independence. 
Now.  disavowing  such  tactics  and  intent  on 
a  peaceful  resolution,  the  South  Moluccan 
people  are  asking  for  justice  and  are  saying: 
We  are  still  entitled  to  the  independence. 

The  South  Moluccan  people  Inhabit  a 
chain  of  Islands  west  of  New  Guinea  and 
south  of  the  Philippines.  Ethnically,  racial- 
ly, religiously,  linguistically  and  culturally, 
the  South  Moluccans  are  distinct  from  the 
Javans  and  Sumatrans  who  dominate  Indo- 
nesia. The  Dutch,  who  ruled  the  East  Indies 
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as  a  colonial  power  for  350  years,  gave  the 
South  Moluccas  a  measure  of  autonomy  in 
1947. 

When  the  Japanese  took  power  in  Jakar- 
ta, they  began  a  war  of  domination  that 
ended  in  1950  with  more  than  20.000  sol- 
diers killed  and  the  South  Moluccas  a  sub- 
ject state  within  Indonesia. 

It  is  a  measure  of  the  cynicism  of  world 
politics  today  that  the  South  Moluccan 
quest  for  self-determination  seems  quixotic. 

Heretofore,  the  Western  alliance  has 
stayed  away  from  this  issue  because  of  Indo- 
nesia's importance  as  an  oU  producer  and  a 
non-communist  nation.  Yet  the  leverage  of 
international  oil  has  diminished,  especially 
in  Indonesia's  case  because  of  internal  cor- 
ruption and  falling  production.  And  in  the 
long  run,  the  centrifugal  pressures  in  the 
Indonesian  empire  are  a  greater  threat  to 
the  stability  and  concomitant  Western  ori- 
entation of  the  Javanese  than  any  external 
pressure  for  South  Moluccan  independence 
miirht  be  now. 

This  is  a  natural  opportunity  for  the 
United  States  to  promote  simultaneously  its 
interests  in  international  stability  and  the 
ideals  of  its  founders.  The  many  independ- 
ence movements  in  the  world  do  not  go 
away  with  neglect  or  repression.  Most 
fester,  and  flame  again  when  the  power  of 
central  government  subjugation  weakens. 
By  supporting  South  Moluscan  independ- 
ence, the  United  States  can  accomplish  sev- 
eral significant  and  mutually  reinforcing  ob- 
jectives: 

It  can  reaffirm  its  commitment  to  the  fun- 
damental and  universal  ideals  of  political 
self-determination,  and  limit  the  Soviet 
Union's  self-serving  and  fraudulent  arroga- 
tion  of  that  concern; 

It  can  esUblish  a  peaceful,  Juridical 
means  of  resolving  such  disputes,  which 
otherwise  are  apt  to  endanger  Western  in- 
terests for  years  to  come; 

It  can  begin  what  probably  will  be  a  long- 
term  endeavor  of  the  West— saving  the  In- 
donesians in  spite  of  themselves,  and  doing 
so  in  a  constructive  way; 

It  can  help  elevate  the  institutional  level 
of  collective  international  behavior; 

It  can  assure  simple  justice  for  the  South 
Moluccans.  a  democratic.  Christian  people 
who  are  natural  allies  of  the  West,  and 
whose  cause  and  case  has  been  deferred  too 
long. 


SHARON  AND  WARNER 
HODGDON  AND  FAMILY 


HON.  JERRY  LEWIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  23, 1983 

•  Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Thursday  evening,  March 
31,  the  Exchange  Club  of  San  Bernar- 
dino wlU  be  honoring  Warner  and 
Sharon  Hodgdon  along  with  their  two 
sons,  Aaron,  age  14.  and  Justin,  age  8, 
with  the  "Book  of  Crolden  Deeds 
Award."  This  prestigious  award  is  the 
highest  honor  the  Exchange  Club  be- 
stows. 

The  Exchange  Club  of  San  Bernar- 
dino is  one  of  the  most  active  organi- 
zations in  our  county.  It  sponsors  the 
Miss  San  Bernardino  Contest  and  the 
Sunshine  Special.  This  event  feeds 
over  6,000  handicapped  citizens  during 
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the  Sunshine  Special  Day  at  the  Na- 
tional Orange  Show  every  spring  when 
the  citrus  crop  is  highlighted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  great  pride  in 
commending  to  my  colleagues  the  Ex- 
change Club  of  San  Bernardino  for 
honoring  the  Hodgdon  family  with 
this  coveted  award  which  has  not  been 
presented  to  anyone  since  1971.  The 
Hodgdon  family  has  been  long  noted 
in  the  community  for  their  generosity 
in  helping  the  blind  and  the  handi- 
capped. They  have  also  been  exten- 
sively involved  with  the  Arrowhead 
United  Way,  the  YMCA  and  the 
YWCA.  and  with  the  Boy  and  Girl 
Scouts.  They  have  worked  tireless 
hours  with  churches  of  all  denomina- 
tions, the  veterans  of  the  Inland 
Empire  and  a  number  of  local  hospi- 
tals. Their  support  and  enthusiasm 
added  a  very  special  touch  to  the  dedi- 
cation dinner  for  the  Jerry  Pettis  Me- 
morial Veterans  Hospital  in  Loma 
Linda.  I  want  to  commend  both  the 
Exchange  Club  and  the  Hodgdons  for 
their  charitable  contributions  which 
have  made  our  conununity  a  better 
place  to  live.* 


TRIBALLY  CONTROLLED  COM- 
MUNITY COLLEGE  ASSISTANCE 
ACT 


HON.  PAUL  SIMON 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  23,  1983 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  Introducing  for  consideration  by 
the  98th  Congress  the  Tribally  Con- 
trolled Community  College  Assistance 
Act  Amendments  of  1983.  This  action 
is  necessitated  by  the  President's  deci- 
sion to  veto  the  bUl  S.  2623,  which  was 
passed  in  the  waning  days  of  the  97th 
Congress.  The  House  and  Senate  had 
earlier  overwhelmingly  adopted  sepa- 
rate bills  reauthorizing  and  extending 
the  Tribally  Controlled  Community 
College  Assistance  Act  of  1978.  The 
conference  report  on  S.  2623  was  also 
agreed  to  overwhelmingly.  This  impor- 
tant legislation  is  critical  to  the  surviv- 
al and  improvement  of  18  tribally  con- 
trolled community  colleges. 

Almost  all  of  the  18  tribally  con- 
trolled colleges  are  located  in  isolated 
areas  on  Indian  reservations  and  are 
providing  the  only  source  of  educa- 
tional opportunity  beyond  the  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  grades.  Many  of 
the  Indian  students  who  attend  the 
tribally  controlled  colleges  would  not 
otherwise  receive  a  college  education. 
Additionally,  these  institutions  are  an 
important  source  of  trained  leadership 
and  an  economic  resource  for  the 
tribes.  Tribally  controlled  colleges  are 
an  essential  element  in  advancing 
Indian  educational  opportunity. 

The  President,  however,  chose  to 
veto  this  important  bill  and  offered 
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three  reasons  for  his  decision  to  do  so. 
I  believe  that  the  President  should 
have  signed  S.  2623.  In  light  of  the 
Presidential  veto  my  colleagues  and  I 
who  originally  cosponsored  H.R.  6485 
have  reviewed  our  commitment  to  the 
tribally  controlled  colleges  and  the 
concerns  expressed  by  the  President.  I 
would  like  to  review  with  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  those  issues. 

First,  the  President  objected  to  the 
bill  on  the  grounds  that  It  "would  de- 
clare the  Federal  Government's  sup- 
port of  tribal  community  colleges  to  be 
a  part  of  its  tnist  responsibility  toward 
Indian  tribes."  The  President  has  ap- 
parently been  advised   that  "college 
level  Indian  education  has  never  been 
characterized  in  law  or  treaty  as  a 
trust    responsibility    of    the    Federal 
Oovemment."  Indian  education  is  in- 
cluded in  almost  all  treaties  governing 
the     relationship     between     various 
tribes  and  the  U.S.  Government.  I  dis- 
covered this  fact  myself  while  reading 
many  of  these  treaties  during  the  sub- 
committee's oversight  hearings  on  the 
tribally  controlled  colleges.  While  col- 
lege education  is  never  mentioned  as  a 
part  of  those  treaties,  education  cer- 
taiiUy  is  and  I  doubt  that  many  of  us 
consider  a  college  or  university  educa- 
tion unimportant  in  the  education  of 
oiu-  children.  In  order  to  avoid  any 
confusion  on  this  issue,  the  conference 
report  went  to  great  length  to  clarify 
that  we  were  neither  altering  nor  ex- 
tending any  Federal  right  or  responsi- 
bility by  including  this  language  in  the 
bill.  It  was  simply  an  attempt  to  say 
that  Congress  would  decide,  not  the 
executive  branch,  whether  or  not  edu- 
cation should  be  considered  a  trust  re- 
sponsibility. 

Second,  the  President  objected  to 
the  inclusion  of  certain  provisions  pro- 
viding for  veto  of  regulations  issued  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  with  re- 
spect to  the  tribally  controlled  col- 
leges. All  other  higher  education  insti- 
tutions which  accept  and  use  Federal 
funds  are  subjected  to  regiilations  by 
the  Department  of  Education.  These 
regulations  have  historically  been  sub- 
jected to  review  under  section  431  of 
the  general  education  provisions  act. 
S.  2623  would  simply  have  extended 
this  legislative  review  to  Department 
of  Interior  regulations  affecting  the 
tribally  controlled  Indian  community 
coUeges.  This  provision  has  also  been 
deleted  from  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  because  we  seek  to  avoid  a  con- 
stitutional confrontation  with  the 
President  over  this  issue.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  especially  my 
colleague  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlen- 
BORif)  feel  very  strongly  that  the 
rights  of  the  legislative  branch  to 
review  Department  of  Education  regu- 
lations must  be  preserved. 

Third,  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  retains  two  important  provisions 
which  I  believe  are  essential  to  the 
growth  and  development  of  these  18 
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colleges,  and  any  others  which  become 
beneficiaries  of  the  act.  The  bill  re- 
tains the  endowment  provisions,  which 
I  authored  originally  in  H.R.  6485,  the 
House  version  of  the  reauthorization, 
in  the  last  session.  This  provision  will 
permit  the  tribally  controlled  colleges 
to  raise  fimds  privately  or  use  Snyder 
Act    fimds    and    have    those    funds 
matched  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Viable  endowments  will  be  essential  to 
the  survival  and  enhancement  of  these 
colleges.  In  addition,  the  bill  contains 
the  construction  and  renovation  sec- 
tions which  will  permit  the  Federal 
Government  to  assist  in  improving  the 
physical  facility  at  the  tribaUy  con- 
trolled colleges.   From   the   point   of 
view  of  improving  the  quality  of  edu- 
cation at  these  institutions  and  assur- 
ing that  they  achieve  full  accredita- 
tion, nothing  could  be  more  important 
than  to  improve  the  stability  of  fimd- 
ing  and  the  physical  facilities  at  these 
institutions.  While  the  President  sug- 
gests that  he  "is  deeply  committed  to 
providing    educational    opportunities 
for  American  Indians,"  this  cannot  be 
done  without  taking  these  two  major 
steps   to   improve   these   institutions. 
The  Tribally  Controlled  Commimlty 
College   Assistance   Act   has   already 
contributed  substantisdly   to   the   at- 
tainment of  accreditation  or  accredita- 
tion candidacy  by  13  of  the  colleges;  9 
of  these   13  schools  now  find  them- 
selves at  the  advanced  point  in  their 
pursuit    of    accreditation— where    the 
funding  stabUity  and  status  of  their 
facilities  over  the  next  5  years  will  be 
a  critical  and  deciding  factor  in  the 
award  of  full  accreditation. 

I  believe  that  this  bill  meets  the 
needs  of  the  tribally  controlled  col- 
leges and  the  concerns  expressed  by 
the  President.  We  have  tried  to  meet 
him  halfway.  The  committee  report 
and  other  parts  of  the  legislative  his- 
tory will  reflect  our  bipartisan  con- 
cerns on  the  trust  issue  and  on  the 
question  of  legislative  veto  provisions. 
I  believe  the  Congress  should  take  this 
bill  up  at  the  earliest  possible  time  and 
pass  it.  This  will  facilitate  its  consider- 
ation in  the  other  body.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  will  join  me  in 
cosponsoring  this  legislation  and 
seeing  it  enacted  into  law  during  this 
session  of  the  Congress.* 


NATURAL  GAS  REGULATORY 
REFORM,  REAGAN  STYLE 


HON.  DONALD  J.  PEASE 

OP  OHIO 
n  THE  HOUSE  or  RXPRXSEMTATIVES 


Wednesday.  March  23, 1983 
•  Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's natural  gas  biU.  titled  the  "Nat- 
ural Gas  Regulatory  Reform  Amend- 
ments of  1983,"  has  been  introduced  In 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate.  It  is 
ostensibly  a  free  market  panacea  to 
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very  complex  and  controversial  Issues 
that  have  seen  severe  distortions  In 
the  natiu-al  gas  market:  While  a  varie- 
ty of  factors  have  combined  to  create  a 
glut  of  gas  supplies,  prices  have  simul- 
taneously climbed  to  all  time  highs. 

But  the  notion  of  combining  a  few 
short-lived  consumer  provisions  with  a 
complete  deregulation  of  natural  gas  Is 
not  acceptable  to  me  or  to  the  gas  con- 
sumers I  represent  in  northern  Ohio. 

The  President's  bill  Is  being  sold  as 
consumer  protection.  It  is  supposed  to 
be  a  bill  that  would  end  or  mitigate 
some  of  the  factors  contributing  to 
today's  problems.  But  the  administra- 
tion's descriptions  of  the  bill  conven- 
iently play  down  the  fact  that  all  nat- 
ural gas  will  be  decontrolled  in  1986. 
Even  so-called  "old  gas"  found  before 
passage  of  the  1978  National  Gas 
Policy  Act  will  have  its  price  ceiling  re- 
moved completely  and  market  forces 
will  determine  the  price  for  consum- 
ers. I  cannot  see  how  this  situation  can 
mean  anything  but  still  higher  prices 
for  already  hard-hit  residential  and  in- 
dustrial consumers. 

The  actual  consimier  protection  por- 
tion of  the  President's  bill  may  actual- 
ly be  of  help  to  consumers.  It  Imposes 
a  moratorium  on  purchased  gas  ad- 
justments (PGA's)  which  allow  most 
costs  of  gas  purchases  to  be  passed 
through  to  the  consumer.  If  producers 
and  pipelines  know  that  all  their  costs 
will  be  passed  through  automatically, 
there  is  no  incentive  for  them  to  lower 
prices  or  otherwise  make  their  oper- 
ations as  efficient  as  possible. 

Thus,  the  President's  moratorium  on 
this  passthrough  could  be  beneficial. 
However,  it  would  last  only  until  Jan- 
aury  1,  1986.  and  could  be  overriden  by 
the  industry-oriented  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission  if  it  found 
such  costs  to  be  prudent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  be  inclined  to 
support  a  market  approach  to  natural 
gas  policy  reform  if  I  had  seen  some 
evidence  that  the  market  itself  had 
made  some  efforts  to  sort  out  the  criti- 
cal problems  that  it  has.  But  the  in- 
dustry has  remained  largely  steadfast 
in  its  determination  to  stick  by  take- 
or-pay  contract  clauses  and  price  esca- 
lation provisions  that  are  clearly  out 
of  line,  given  oversupplies  of  gas  and 
low  consumption  levels.  If  producers 
cannot  act  volimtarily  in  the  free 
market  to  ease  critical  market  disrup- 
tions, then  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  Congres  to  act  on  behalf  of  the 
public.  This  message  has  been  stated 
explicitly  and  implicitly  by  Members 
of  Congress,  including  me,  since  last 
sxunmer.  The  gas  industry  cannot  tell 
us  it  was  not  given  a  chance  to  work 
out  its  problems. 

In  short,  Mr.  Specker,  it  appears 
that  the  President's  natural  gas  bill 
lures  us  into  long-term  natural  gas 
price  increases  through  total  gas  de- 
regulation in  exchange  for  dubious 
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short-term  consumer  protection  provi- 
sions. While  I  am  ready  to  support 
some  of  the  consumer  provisions  that 
the  President  has  proposed,  their  cou- 
pling with  total  natural  gas  deregula- 
tion is  not  acceptable. 

Bear  in  mind,  there  is  no  reason 
whatsoever  why  the  consumer  provi- 
sions must  be  coupled  with  complete 
deregulation.  Let  us  adopt  the  former 
and  reject  the  latter.* 


SURPLUS  FEDERAL  LANDS  FOR 
CORRECTIONAL  FACILITIES 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OPCAUPORRIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESEHTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  23,  1983 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  news 
is  filled  with  horror  stories  lately 
about  prison  overcrowding.  The  Wash- 
ington Post  reported  on  February  16 
that  yet  another  State,  Florida,  had 
Joined  the  growing  list  of  States  under 
court  order  to  construct  new  prisons  to 
deal  with  burgeoning  prison  popula- 
tions. As  States  begin  to  implement 
longer  sentence  laws,  it  becomes  evi- 
dent that  something  must  be  done.  Im- 
mediately, to  alleviate  the  problems  of 
overcrowding,  while  still  taking  into 
account  the  overall  fiscal  problems 
that  we  face. 

Today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
to  alleviate  the  problems  of  prison 
overcrowding  by  amending  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949  to  permit  the  disposal  of 
surplus  property  to  States  and  local 
governments  for  correctional  facility 
use. 

In  the  Ninth  District  of  California, 
which  I  represent,  the  problem  of 
prison  overcrowding  is  serious.  The 
California  Bureau  of  Crime  Statistics 
states  that  Alameda  County  is  one  of 
the  most  felony-ridden  counties  In 
California.  And  although  the  county 
has  spent  over  $19.3  million  in  capital 
funds  to  construct  and  renovate  adult 
detention  facilities  since  1973,  and  has 
constructed  a  $20  million  pretrial  facil- 
ity in  Oakland,  the  demand  for  Jail 
cells  continues  to  greatly  outweigh  the 
supply.  If  current  trends  continue,  by 
1990,  the  county's  pretrial  prisoner 
population  will  be  nearly  50  percent 
greater  than  bed  capacity. 

The  coimty's  need  for  additional  de- 
tention facilities  is  severe.  Santa  Rita's 
current  prisoner  population  Lb  1,800. 
with  weekend  peaks  exceeding  2,000. 
Only  16  of  Santa  Rita's  beds  meet  the 
State  minimum  Jail  standards.  The 
amount  of  violent  behavior  has  in- 
creased dramatically.  Since  1980.  there 
have  been  58  felony  assaults  by  in- 
mates against  staff,  188  felony  assaults 
by  inmates  against  inmates,  and  547 
misdemeanor  assaults  by  inmates 
against  Inmates  within  the  prison. 
Since  1981,  there  have  been  86  at- 
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tempted  suicides,  and  since  1975.  there 
have  been  117  significant  fires  set  by 
inmates. 

These  figures  reflect  the  situation  in 
only  one  of  435  congressional  districts. 
The  Department  of  Justice  says  that 
prisons  are  filling  up  at  the  fastest 
rate  since  1926,  when  the  Department 
began  keeping  count.  We  cannot  allow 
the  public  to  be  threatened  by  not  in- 
carcerating prisoners,  for  lack  of 
space.  And  we  cannot  continue  to  sub- 
ject prisoners  to  unsafe,  unsanitary, 
and  inhumane  conditions.  This  legisla- 
tion allows  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  respond  to  the  situation.  The 
biU  sets  up  a  system  in  which  the  Jus- 
tice Department  and  General  Services 
Administration,  worlLlng  together,  can 
identify  tracts  of  surplus  Federal  prop- 
erty, to  be  transferred  to  State  and 
local  correctional  departments. 

As  of  December  31.  1982.  the  Federal 
Property  Resources  Service  Inventory 
summary  listed  more  than  50,000  acres 
of  excess  and  surplus  Federal  proper- 
ty. While  most  of  this  land  would  be 
Judged  unsuitable  for  correctional  fa- 
cility use.  the  legislation  allows  the  in- 
clusion of  correctional  facilities  in  the 
GSA  "laundry  list"  of  eligible  uses  of 
surplus  Federal  land,  so  as  to  allow 
States  and  local  governments  to  expe- 
dite prison  construction. 

The  Attorney  General's  Task  Force 
on  Violent  Crime  recently  put  the  con- 
cept of  turning  surplus  Federal  land 
over  for  correctional  facilities  as  one 
of  its  highest  priorities.  This  legisla- 
tion is  a  first  step  in  implementing 
that  valuable  recommendation. 

Let  us  not  wait  for  the  courts  to 
place  more  States  tmder  emergency 
orders  to  deal  with  prison  overcrowd- 
ing. Let  us  anticipate  the  problem  and 
create  opportunities  to  solve  it.  The 
time  for  this  legislation  is  overdue.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  its  swift 
consideration  and  passage.* 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  ARCTIC 
RESEARCH  AND  POLICY  ACT 
OF  1983 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 

OP  ALASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVES 

Wednesday,  March  23, 1983 

•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  today  introducing  legislation 
designed  to  Increase  our  knowledge 
about  the  Arctic  region  of  our  United 
States,  and  how  this  area  fits  Into  the 
larger  imderstanding  of  our  human 
enviroimient.  The  Arctic  area  of  the 
United  States  has  undergone  study  in 
the  past  by  a  vast  niunber  of  agencies 
and  concerns,  with  little  or  no  coordi- 
nation of  efforts  or  goals.  At  the  same 
time,  the  United  States  has  spent  mil- 
lions of  dollars  studying  our  Antarctic 
regions  in  a  coordinated,  ongoing 
effort.  The  Arctic  represents  a  multi- 
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faceted  opportunity  to  improve  our 
understanding  and  our  way  of  life. 
The  onshore  and  offshore  arctic  con- 
tains vital  energy  resources  that  can 
reduce  our  dependence  on  foreign  oil 
and  improve  the  national  balance  of 
payments,  and  the  extraction  of  those 
resources  must  be  done  in  an  environ- 
mentally sound  way.  which  reqiilres 
empirical  background  data.  It  also 
serves  as  our  only  common  border 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  is  thus  crit- 
ical to  our  national  defense.  Its  renew- 
able resources,  especially  its  fish  and 
other  seafood  represent  a  commercial 
asset  of  tremendous  proportion.  The 
arctic  conditions  have  been  proven  to 
affect  weather  patterns  and  must  be 
understood  in  order  to  promote  better 
agricultural  management  throughout 
the  United  SUtes.  In  the  health  field, 
it  is  important  to  understand  the 
impact  of  humans  on  the  weather  as 
well  as  upon  the  environment,  and  the 
Arctic  further  provides  us  with  a 
unique  laboratory  for  research  Into 
human  health  and  adaptation,  physi- 
cal and  psychological,  to  climates  of 
extreme  cold  and  isolation  and  may 
provide  information  crucial  to  future 
defense  needs.  These  are  but  a  few  of 
the  many  reasons  why  Arctic  needs 
should  not  go  unmet,  and  why  I  intro- 
duce this  legislation  today.  The  United 
States  Ls  far  behind  other  nations,  in- 
cluding the  Soviet  Union,  in  our  un- 
derstanding of  the  Arctic  areas  of  the 
world,  and  to  be  a  leader  in  the  dec- 
ades ahead,  it  Is  absolutely  critical  to 
have  a  foundation  of  knowledge  from 
which  to  make  knowledgeable  deci- 
sions. I  believe  this  legislation  to  be 
long  overdue,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  hope 
the  Members  will  see  the  need  for  this 
increased  research  into  one  of  our 
most  promising  areas  on  the  face  of 
the  Earth.  Thank  you  Mr.  Speaker.* 


IMF  QUOTAS 


HON.  MARCY  KAPTUR 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  March  23, 1983 

•  Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs  will  begin  hearings  on 
the  possible  IMF  quota  increase  in 
April.  The  following  two  articles  from 
the  New  York  Times.  December  19. 
1982,  shed  an  interesting  light  on  the 
administration  request  for  $8.4  billion 
in  enlarged  IMF  quotas  and  for  par- 
ticipation In  a  separate  emergency 
fund.  I  encourage  my  colleagues  to 
read  these  articles. 
(From  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  19, 19831 
Trk  Bahks  Should  Have  Khown  Better 

(By  Benjamin  Weiner) 
Recently  a  bank  hosted  a  seminar  in  New 
York  focusing  on  Investment  in  a  South 
Asian  country.  Attendance  was  sparse,  de- 
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spite  the  country's  attractive  prospecte  and 
the  bank's  reputation  for  fine  luncheons- 
complete  with  waiters  resplendent  in  tails. 

The  scarcity  of  executives  at  the  meeting 
may  have  had  less  to  do  with  busy  corporate 
schedules  than  with  a  growing  distrust  of 
some  major  banks'  recommendation  regard- 
ing investment  opportunities  abroad. 

Iran,  Poland.  Braail  and  Mexico  are  part 
of  the  parade  of  "tremendous  opportuni- 
ties" touted  by  certain  American  banks  in 
recent  years  in  the  face  of  mounting  evi- 
dence that  some  of  these  countries  were 
slipping  and  sliding  toward  economic  and 
political  Armageddon. 

Today,  Mexico  is  in  economic  chaos  and 
possibly  edging  into  political  violence,  and 
the  warning  blips  were  evident  as  far  back 
as  1980  and  more  so  in  1981.  Yet  many  of 
our  financial  institutions  continued  to  ex- 
pound upon  Mexico  in  heady  language,  as 
well  as  participate  in  the  lending  orgy  that 
led  Mexico  to  accumulate  a  disastrous  for- 
eign debt. 

Manufacturers  Hanover  Trust's  December 
1981  newsletter.  Byline,  printed  an  inter- 
view with  one  of  the  bank's  officers  based  in 
Mexico,  in  which  the  officer  termed  Mexico 
"probably  one  of  the  most  dynamic  econo- 
mies in  the  world  today." 

He  added:  "The  tremendous  oil  revenues- 
more  than  70  percent  of  the  total  income— 
also  enable  Mexico  to  insulate  itself  from 
many  of  the  problems  plaguing  other  devel- 
oping nations.  Government  and  industry 
alike  encourage  foreign  investment  and 
offer  attractive  incentives." 

Bank  of  America  used  double-page  adver- 
tisements to  brag  about  its  loans  to  Mexico 
and  its  lead  role  in  a  $2.5  bUlion  financing 
for  Pemex.  the  national  oil  company,  stat- 
ing: 

"Today.  Mexican  industry  is  developing 
dynamically  in  many  different  directions. 
Our  knowledge  of  the  local  business  terrain 
can  be  invaluable.  So  If  you're  interested  in 
Mexican  business  opportunities— of  any 
kind— talk  to  Bank  of  America." 

The  Mexicans  utilized  these  ads  in  their 
own  promotional  literature. 

Bank  of  America  continues  to  maintain  a 
Pollyanna  posture,  perhaps  because  it  is 
saddled  with  some  $3  billion  in  questionable 
loans  to  Mexico.  In  a  magazine  article  in 
August  of  this  year  one  of  its  officials  was 
quoted  as  saying:  "We're  telling  our  clients 
that  now  is  a  great  time  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  1983  and  beyond." 

It  makes  one  wonder  whether  there  is  an 
aging  former  Nazi  economist  sitting  some- 
where in  Germany  who  in  the  early  1930's 
predicted  that  Adolf  Hitler  would  be  a  boon 
for  the  German  economy,  and  today  is 
saying.  "I  told  you  so!" 

Chase  Manhattan  Bank's  unbridled  opti- 
mism was  evident  in  periodic  comments  on 
Mexico  in  its  Chase  International  Finance 
newsletter.  In  1980  the  bank  noted  that 
".  .  .  the  high  levels  of  petroleum  export 
g^mingit  anticipated  should  help  bring 
about  a  trade  surplus  by  1981." 

It  went  on:  "With  the  availability  of  in- 
creasing petroleum  revenues,  the  1982  eco- 
nomic goals  of  the  new  plan  should  be  at- 
tainable, but  a  satisfactory  level  of  employ- 
ment creation  will  take  longer  to  achieve." 

Chase's  effusiveness  continued  through- 
out 1981,  despite  the  growing  evidence  of  an 
oil  glut  and  other  economic  hurricane  sig- 
nals. At  one  point  the  bank  reported  that 
"growth  in  the  current  year  is  expected  to 
remain  in  the  7.5  percent  range  as  the  oil 
output  rate  continues  to  rise  and  as  agricul- 
tural output  improves  in  response  to  added 
investment." 
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Even  the  dawn  of  1982  found  the  spirit  of 
Dr.  Pangloss  very  much  in  Chase,  which 
said  that  "Mexico  will  see  its  real  economic 
growth  rate  slow  to  a  still  strong  6  percent 
in  1982." 

Citibank  seems  to  have  said  little  in  public 
about  Mexico,  perhaps  In  good  part  because 
it  discontinued  publishing  iU  Monthly  Eco- 
nomic Letter  in  1981.  However,  while  it  ef- 
fectively catalogued  some  of  the  difficulties 
facing  Mexico  In  a  1980  Issue.  It  Inexplicably 
ended  up  with  the  foUowing  silver  lining 
praise  of  Mexico's  then  president,  Jo8« 
LOpez  Portillo: 

"Under  this  leadership  and  with  50  billion 
barrels  of  oil  In  the  ground,  Mexico  Is  enti- 
tled to  view  its  future  with  optimism." 

The  banks  quoted  above  were  not  alone. 
Other  American  and  foreign  financial  insti- 
tutions vigorously  contributed  to  Mexico's 
economic  burnout.  And  It  is  the  LOpez  Por- 
tillo Administration  whose  policies  must  be 
assigned  ultimate  responsibility. 

What  Is  disconcerting  Is  the  assumption 
by  the  American  banks  that  they  can  wrig- 
gle out  of  their  lending  difficulties  by  Invok- 
ing two  now-familiar  arguments:  That  we 
must  come  to  the  aid  of  Mexico  (Poland. 
Rumania,  etc.)  because  if  it  defaulted  the 
banking  system  of  the  free  world  would  col- 
lapse, and  that  we  must  come  to  the  eco- 
nomic rescue  of  Mexico  (Argentina,  Brazil, 
etc.)  because  economic  collapse  would  trig- 
ger a  revolution. 

These  arguments  actually  are  valid.  The 
trouble  is  that  It  Is  the  American  taxpayer, 
not  the  banks,  who  ultimately  foot  the  bill. 

There  is  an  additional  complication  aris- 
ing from  the  banks'  apparent  International 
naivete,  which  will  be  felt  sharply  by  devel- 
oping nations  anxious  to  attract  foreign  and 
especially  American  investment. 

American  manufacturers  who  were  forced 
to  abandon  their  operations  In  Iran  or  who 
saw  their  assets  melt  away  in  Mexico's  two 
major  devaluations,  and  who  worry  about 
possible  similar  disasters  In  Brazil,  Nigeria 
and  elsewhere,  are  becoming  exceedingly 
cautious  when  considering  new  foreign  ven- 
tures. 

Perhaps  the  first  to  suffer  from  this  once- 
burned,  twice-shy  reticence  will  be  Jamaica 
and  the  other  economically  troubled  Carib- 
bean countries  Involved  In  President  Rea- 
gan's Caribbean  Basin  Initiative.  This  trade 
and  Investment  program  cannot  succeed 
without  serious  American  corporate  Involve- 
ment, and  American  companies  will  not  be 
eager  to  participate  in  another  high-risk 
venture,  despite  the  glamour  Incentives  and 
opportunities. 

It  should  be  noted,  perhaps  sadly,  that 
the  business  task  force  promoting  invest- 
ment in  the  Caribbean  Includes  In  Its  active 
membership  the  same  banks  that  were  pro- 
moting investment  in  Mexico. 

A  PoucY  That  Closes  U.S.  Copper  Mines 
(By  Paul  W.  MacAvoy) 

Not  all  adverse  economic  relationships  are 
easily  explained  and  corrected. 

Take,  for  example,  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  mining  of  copper,  which  have 
led  to  Increased  production  and  employment 
In  Chile  and  developing  nations,  and  less  of 
both  in  the  United  States  and  Canada— with 
Chilean  expansion  financed  by  private 
banks  here. 

World  production  of  copper  five  years  ago 
was  divided  among  the  United  SUtes  (22 
percent),  Chile  (17  percent),  Canada  (12  per- 
cent), Zambia  (11  percent),  Zaire  (8  percent) 
and  a  numlier  of  other  developing  countries, 
including   Peru   and   the   Philippines.   De- 
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mands  each  year  were  increasing  by  3  to  3 
percent  until  worldwide  recessionary  condi- 
tions of  1980-82  reduced  consimiptlon  from 
IS  to  20  percent. 

Supplies  at  first  were  expanding,  from 
both  private  companies  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  and  from  government-owned  or 
controlled  organizations  in  Chile,  Zambia. 
Zaire  and  Peru.  But  in  the  face  of  recession- 
ary demand,  Canadian  and  United  States 
private  producers  cut  back  on  sales,  first  by 
adding  to  their  Inventories  and  finally  by 
cutting  back  on  production  at  the  mine. 

By  early  1982,  more  than  500.000  tons  of 
yearly  production  had  been  canceled  in 
these  two  countries,  roughly  one-third  of 
their  total  output.  But  production  In  Chile 
Increased  in  the  face  of  declining  demand, 
so  that  the  Chilean  market  share  worldwide 
increased  from  17  to  20  percent  of  non-Com- 
munist world  production  l)etween  1979  and 
mid-1982.  Zamblan,  Peruvian  and  PhUlpplne 
production  stayed  about  the  same  over  this 
period. 

The  United  SUtes  and  Canada  absorbed 
the  entire  reduction  In  world  demand 
through  mine  layoffs,  while  the  developing 
countries  sustained  production  in  their  own 
government-operated  facilities. 

The  economics  of  such  supply  behavior  ia 
straightforward.  Responding  to  reduced 
demand  by  cutting  back  on  output  makes 
sense  when  prices  are  below  operating  costs. 
Copper  prices  fell  from  $1.17  cents  a  pound 
at  the  end  of  1979  to  70  cents  a  pound  in  No- 
vember of  this  year. 

The  drop  brought  about  reductions  in 
mines  in  the  United  SUtes  with  cost  of  pro- 
duction greater  than  $1.17.  Kennecott. 
Phelps  Dodge,  Newmont  Mining  and  Ana- 
conda either  cut  back  or  closed  down  mine 
production. 

But  not  so  In  the  Chilean  mines.  The  cost 
of  operation  of  the  private  mines  under  gov- 
ernment-production controls  in  that  coun- 
try was  certainly  comparable  to  those  at 
American  mines,  if  not  higher.  To  prevent 
shutdowns  in  the  face  of  reduced  sales,  the 
Chilean  Government  sulwldlzed  the  produc- 
tion of  each  pound  of  sustained  output. 

At  the  same  time,  the  huge  government 
mines  there  expanded  production,  to  in- 
crease the  Ux  flow  Into  the  Chilean  treas- 
ury in  the  face  of  the  price  reductions. 
Supply  was  actually  increasing  as  demand 
declined,  thereby  forcing  prices  in  world 
markets  even  lower  than  if  there  were  si- 
multaneous worldwide  supply  cutbacks. 

This  pattern  of  cutbacks  makes  the  eco- 
nomics of  unemployment  most  complicated 
indeed.  Approximately  a  half-million  tons  of 
copper  could  be  produced  .xross  the  world 
at  costs  of  less  than  $1  a  pound,  but  not  at 
less  than  80  cents  a  pound.  Half  of  that  ca- 
pacity—that In  the  United  SUtes— left  the 
market,  but  the  other  half  stayed  in.  there- 
by forcing  world  prices  from  80  cents  down 
to  70  cents  and  lower.  The  lower  prices  then 
forced  even  more  United  SUtes  production 
out  of  the  market. 

The  government  companies  in  Chile,  Peru 
and  Zaire  can  afford  to  take  direct  operat- 
ing losses  on  every  pound  of  copper  sold  by 
increasing  borrowings  from  international 
private  and  public  banks. 

The  deep  pocket  is  international.  The 
claims  of  the  United  SUtes  banks  on  these 
three  countries'  governments  increased 
from  $4.3  bUlion  In  1979  to  $8.5  billion  in 
1982  for  this  and  other  reasons,  with  most 
of  that  due  to  extremely  heavy  Chilean  bor- 
rowings. The  Zaire  Government  received  ap- 
proximately $80  million  from  the  European 
Economic  Community  and  the  International 
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Development  Asaoclatlon  to  keep  copper  fa- 
cilities operating,  while  Zambia  has  just  ne- 
gotiated a  $37  million  loan  from  the  Inter- 
national McHietary  Fund  in  part  to  allow  it 
to  prop  up  production  of  copper  and  other 
metals  in  the  face  of  declining  prices  and 
export  earnings. 

Peru  has  borrowed  $200  million  from  the 
United  States  Import  Bank.  Canada's 
Export  Development  Corporation  and 
Japan's  Mitsui  Corporation  to  expand  oper- 
ations in  iU  Cerro  Verde  project. 

These  borrowings,  however,  are  not  going 
to  be  sufficient  to  cover  operating  losses  at 
70-cent  prices,  so  these  countries  will  need 
extensive  additional  fundings  from  the 
banks  across  the  world  to  prevent  default  on 
Its  ouUtanding  loans  and  operations. 

This  deep  pocket  Is  obviously  not  available 
to  finance  continued  operations  in  the 
Western  United  SUtes.  In  effect,  then,  by 
cutting  back  in  the  face  of  operating  losses, 
American  companies  and  their  domestic  em- 
ployees have  absorbed  all  the  worldwide  In- 
dustry's reductions  In  employment.  The  op- 
erating rate  in  the  United  SUtes  and 
Canada  as  a  percent  of  capacity  Is  less  than 
60  percent,  while  in  Chile  It  is  close  to  90 
percent,  and  in  Zaire  it  is  over  95  percent. 

The  consequences  for  employment  are  dis- 
astrous for  the  United  SUtes  and  Canada. 
And  not  much  Is  gained  by  telling  unem- 
ployed Arizona  copper  miners  that  Ameri- 
can loans  supporting  the  below-cost  sales  of 
Chilean  production  are  in  the  long-run  in- 
terests of  all  nations. 

There  Is  no  way  to  sort  out  and  improve 
on  these  consequences  as  a  matter  of  inter- 
national economic  policy.  If  all  the  copper 
producers  were  domestic  companies  selling 
in  the  United  SUtes,  then  the  shut  down 
private  copper  companies  could  sue  the  gov- 
ernment copper  companies  operating  at  90 
percent  capacity  utilization.  Their  com- 
plaint would  be  predatory  behavior,  l>ecause 
the  government  enterprises  were  selling  at 
prices  below  average  variable  costs. 

This  complaint  would  likely  be  sustained 
in  normal  antitrust  proceedings.  But  inter- 
national markets  are  not  subject  to  such 
antitrust  review  for  exclusionary  activities, 
nor  would  an  international  court  be  able  to 
deal  with  the  fact  that  the  source  of  the 
fund  for  such  exclusionary  actions  by  gov- 
ernment enterprise  in  the  third  world  were 
the  New  York  and  Washington  banlis. 

Thus  it  is  up  to  private  companies  and 
communities  in  Arizona,  Colorado  and  Mon- 
tana to  continue  to  absorb  the  world's  un- 
employment in  the  copper  industry.* 


FREEZING  INCREASES  IN  THE 
ESTATE  TAX  DEDUCTION  IS  A 
DESTRUCTIVE  WHIM 
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HON.  RON  MARLENEE 

OF  If  ORTAKA 
VH  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedneada^,  March  23,  1983 

•  Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  8,  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  Chairman  Rostenkowski 
proposed  a  "tax  freeze"  which  called 
for  cancellation  of  all  tax  reductions 
already  on  the  books,  scheduled  to 
take  effect  after  January  1,  1984,  I 
assume  he  was  reacting  to  the  pro- 
posed Democratic  budget  being  dis- 
cussed at  that  time. 
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The  budget  resolution  we  are  debat- 
ing today  calls  for  $30  billion  in  tax  in- 
creases. Although  the  specifics  are  not 
enacted  by  this  resolution,  I  am  con- 
cerned about  what  freezes  might 
become  part  of  a  tax  bill  produced  by 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

As  a  representative  of  America's 
family  farmers,  I  find  it  particularly 
odious  that  we  might  probably  be 
asked  to  consider  a  freeze  on  estate 
and  gift  tax  exemptions.  Such  a  freeze 
at  the  1983  level  would  cancel  one  of 
the  most  significant  parts  of  the  1981 
Tax  Act  which  insured  the  future  of 
family  farming  in  America.  Does  Mr. 
Ros'tenkowski  realize  that  disallow- 
ing the  increases  in  exemptions  will 
levy  an  additional  unplanned  tax  of 
$5.4  billion  squarely  on  the  backs  of 
family  farmers  and  small  businesses? 
The  freeze  would  raise  the  tax  burden 
$900  million  in  tax  year  1984,  $1.7  bU- 
lion in  1985.  and  $2.8  billion  in  tax 
year  1986.  That's  an  estimated  $5.4  bil- 
lion over  the  entire  period. 

Does  the  Chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee recall  the  language  of  his  ovm 
committee  in  reporting  out  the  in- 
creased exemption  in  1981?  The  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  stated  that  the 
increased  exemption  was  needed  be- 
cause the  current  exemption  "is  inad- 
equate to  provide  relief  for  estates 
containing  farms,  ranches,  and  small 
businesses  which  often  are  forced  to 
dispose  of  family  businesses  to  pay  the 
estate  and  gift  tax." 

The  committee  report  continues, 
stating  that  the  exemption  increase  is 
needed  to  "offset  the  effects  of  infla- 
tion and  to  provide  estate  and  gift  tax 
relief  to  small  estates,  especially  those 
which  primarily  consist  of  family  busi- 
nesses." 

Now  the  very  same  committee  who 
appeared  to  recognize  the  relief 
needed  for  small  farmers  and  small 
businesses,  is  planning  to  repudiate 
that  relief. 

Again,  speaking  as  a  farmer,  I  find  it 
odious  that  this  proposed  tax  struc- 
ture would  force  our  young  beginning 
farmers  inheriting  the  family  farm  to 
sell  off  part  of  the  farm  to  pay  the 
taxes.  That  was  the  situation  that  was 
encouraged  prior  to  the  1981  tax  bilL 

I  would  fiulher  point  out  that  our 
agricultural  producers  plan  10  to  15 
years  in  advance,  hiring  expensive 
legal  help  to  plan  estates.  We  now  are 
hearing  proposals  to  change  the  tax 
laws,  making  this  plaiming  and  ex- 
pense useless.  These  changes  are  being 
proposed  on  a  whim,  and  I  detest  it.« 
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PREPARING  FOR  ECONOMIC 
AND  INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT ALONG  THE  TENNE8- 
SEE-TOMBIOBEE  WATERWAY 
IN  GREENE  COUNTY,  ALA 


HON.  RICHARD  C.  SHELBY 

OP  ALABAMA 
nf  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  23. 1983 

•  Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  the  Greene 
Coimty  Economic  and  Industrial  De- 
velopment Board's  statement  to  the 
House  and  Senate  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  Energy  and  Water  De- 
velopment made  March  23, 1983.  Their 
remarks  were  as  follows: 

8U! 


This  information  is  presented  (1)  to  show 
how  the  government  entities  of  Greene 
County  have  cooperated  in  this  effort  and 
(2)  to  show,  in  some  measure,  the  extent  of 
their  financial  support  and  that  received 
from  the  SUte  of  Alabama. 

In  1968,  under  contract  with  the  Greene 
County  Commission,  the  Rust  Engineering 
Co.,  Birmingham,  Ala..— a  Division  of  Litton  • 
Industries  at  that  time— completed  a  study 
entitled  'Tennessee  Tombigbee  Waterway 
Planned  Industrial  District,"  Greene ' 
County,  Alabama.  This  study  paid  for  by 
the  County  Commission  cost  $25,000. 

Due  to  various  factors,  little  was  done  in 
regard  to  economic  and  Industrial  develop- 
ment along  the  Waterway  In  Greene  County  ■ 
until  1977.  At  that  time  the  Alabama  Devel- 
opment Office  sponsored  a  study  at  a  cost  of 
$15,000.  Shortly  after  that  the  Office  of 
SUte  Planning  and  Federal  Programs  spon- 
sored two  studies  at  a  cost  of  $30,000. 

In  1978  another  effort  was  funded  by  the 
Economic  Development  Administration  to 
further  study  and  to  hire  a  local  represenU- 
tlve  In  Greene  County  to  promote  economic 
and  industrial  development.  This  resulted  in 
appointment  of  the  Greene  County  Eco- 
nomic and  Industrial  Development  Board 
which  met  frequently  to  consider  develop- 
ment. 

In  March  1980,  the  Greene  County  Com- 
mission 45  percent,  the  City  of  EuUw  45 
percent,  the  Town  of  Boligee  5  percent,  and 
the  Town  of  Forkland  5  percent  Joined 
forces  to  purchase  753  acres  of  land  for  an 
industrial  park  at  a  cost  of  approximately 
$680,000.  The  participants  contributed  in 
the  percentages  indicated. 

In  late  summer  of  1980,  a  prospect  for  a 
papermlll  was  located  and  after  extensive 
study  and  negotiations  the  entitles  above 
purchased  an  additional  1,050±  acres  for  a 
sum  of  $1,900,000  In  March  1981.  This  pur- 
chase was  made  in  order  to  obtain  an  ac- 
cepUble  location  for  the  prospective  paper- 
mill  client  who  purchased  516±  acres.  The 
entitles  participated  in  this  purchase  in  the 
same  pro-raU  [>ercentages  and  stlU  continue 
this  cooperative  pro-raU  participation  in  all 
endeavors  associated  with  industrial  devel- 
opment. 

The  Greene  County  Economic  and  Indus- 
trial Development  Board  was  Incorporated 
In  March  1981  under  the  Wallace-Cater  Act 
and  applied  to  EDA  for  a  grant  to  build  a 
barge  loading  facility  in  the  newly  designat- 
ed Crossroads  of  America  Industrial  Park. 
EDA  approved  a  grant  for  $1,545,600  in  Sep- 
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tember  1M2  whicli  requires  nuOchlns  funds 
In  the  Bmount  of  $3M.400  from  the  local 
Bovd. 

In  order  to  meet  the  requirements  by 
EDA  for  Mcess  roads  to  the  barge  loading 
facility  and  to  build  other  parts  of  the  infra- 
structure such  as  sewer  and  water  systems 
and  rail  spurs  in  the  Crossroads  of  America 
Parlu  the  Oreene  County  Economic  and  In- 
dustrial Development  Board  received  a 
grant  of  $7,179,000  In  January  1983  from 
the  Tomblgbee  Valley  Envelopment  Author- 
ity, a  state  agency.  Subsequently,  the  local 
mtlty  governments  added  $115,000  to  this 
state  grant. 

In  summary,  the  officials  of  Greene 
County,  the  city  of  Eutaw  and  the  Towns  of 
Bollgee  and  Forkland  and  many  private  cltl- 
sens  have  contributed  extensively  of  their 
time  and  effort.  SUte  and  local  funds  (ex- 
clusive of  federal  funds)  in  excess  of 
$10,000,000  have  been  contributed  in  sup- 
port of  industrial  development  along  the 
Tennessee-Tomblgbee  Waterway.  This  was 
accomplished  in  spite  of  being  a  small 
county  with  a  population  of  only  11.021 
(1980  census). 

Ml.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  and  commend  the 
members  of  the  Greene  County  Eco- 
nomic and  Indtistrial  Development 
Board,  local  officials  from  Eutaw.  Boll- 
gee,  and  Forkland,  and  numerous  pri- 
vate citizens  for  their  efforts  in  help- 
ing to  bring  economic  growth  and  re- 
covery to  the  area.  This  kind  of  action 
is  what  we  need  to  turn  our  country 
around. 

This  development  by  the  board 
shows  the  high  degree  of  confidence 
and  anticipation  being  placed  In  com- 
pletion of  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee 
Waterway.  I  have  long  considered  this 
project  to  be  a  sound  investment  in 
our  Nation's  transportation  system.  It 
would  be  a  tragic  mistake,  both  eco- 
nomically and  environmentally  to  stop 
the  Tennessee-Tombigliee  Waterway 
project  today  before  the  full  benefits 
can  be  realized.* 


BENEFITS  FOR  DIVORCED  CIVIL 
SERVICE  SPOUSES 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

or  cou>itAi>o 

ni  THI  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  23, 1983 

•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
amend  the  civil  service  retirement 
system  to  provide  retirement  benefits 
to  divorced  six>uses.  This  legislation  is 
modeled  after  laws  enacted  for  spouses 
of  Foreign  Service  and  CIA  persormel. 

Since  1974,  all  but  two  States  have 
adopted  some  form  of  no-fault  divorce, 
which  has  eliminated  the  traditional 
defenses  against  divorce.  As  a  result, 
the  divorce  rate  has  doubled,  with  lim- 
ited, if  any,  spousal  support  provided. 
Since  alimony  ceases  with  the  death  of 
the  retiree,  the  long-term  spouse  has 
no  protection  for  old  age. 

Because  of  this  surging  divorce  rate, 
retirement  laws  have  been  changed  to 
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provide  greater  economic  security  to 
older  women. 

In  IMS,  the  Social  Security  Act  was 
amended  to  provide  benefits  for  di- 
vorced spouses  married  20  years  or 
more.  In  1977,  the  marriage  require- 
ment was  reduced  to  10  years. 

In  1980.  Public  Law  94-465  was  en- 
acted to  permit  divorced  spouses  of 
Foreign  Service  persormel  to  receive  a 
pro  rata  share  of  the  retirement  annu- 
ity and  survivors  benefits,  subject  to 
court  review,  modification,  or  rejec- 
tion. 

In  1982,  Public  Law  97-269  was  en- 
acted to  provide  the  same  benefits  for 
CIA  spouses  as  had  been  provided  for 
the  Foreign  Service. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  is  based 
on  the  premise  that  marriage  is  an 
economic  partnership  and  that  the  re- 
tirement credits  earned  during  the 
marriage  should  be  shared  upon  di- 
vorce. It  is  my  contention  that  the 
spouse  makes  a  significant  contribu- 
tion toward  the  employee's  ability  to 
earn  the  wage  and  consequently  re- 
ceive the  pension. 

This  bill  would  make  survivors  bene- 
fits mandatory  unless  the  retiree  and 
spouse  and  former  spouse,  if  any,  elect 
in  a  notarized  signed  writing  to  waive 
survivors  benefits. 

It  would  also  entitle  a  divorced 
spouse  married  10  years  or  more  to  a 
pro  rata  share  of  the  retirement  and 
survivors  benefits.  The  exact  amount 
of  the  former  spouse  annuity  would 
depend  upon  the  number  of  years  of 
marriage  that  overlap  with  the  credit- 
able years  of  service.  The  former 
spouse  married  during  the  entire 
period  of  creditable  work  years  would 
be  entitled  to  a  maximum  of  50  per- 
cent of  the  retirement  benefits. 

The  legislation  would  tie  the  entitle- 
ment to  the  divorce  proceedings.  The 
divorce  courts  could  modify  or  reject 
the  pro  rata  formula  contained  in  the 
bill.  This  permits  the  courts  to  review 
each  case  individually  on  its  own 
merits. 

The  provisions  are  prospective  for 
those  who  become  divorced  after  en- 
actment. Spouses  who  remarry  before 
age  60  would  lose  their  entitlement  to 
a  pro  rata  share  of  the  retirement  ben- 
efits. A  former  spouse  previously  mar- 
ried to  another  Federal  employee  or 
member  of  the  armed  services,  would 
only  be  entitled  to  one  survivor  aimu- 
ity.  The  bill  would  permit  the  volun- 
tary assignment  of  survivors  benefits 
to  an  already  divorced  spouse.  In  the 
event  that  a  deceased  retiree  elected 
survivors  benefits  but  had  no  qualified 
beneficiary  of  the  survivors  benefits, 
the  former  spouse  would  be  entitled  to 
these  benefits. 

Retirement  Issues  are  women's 
issues  since  a  majority  of  those  over 
age  65  are  female.  Women  outnumber 
men  2  to  1  in  the  rapidly  expanding 
population  over  age  75.  Older  women 
are  the  fastest  growing  poverty  group 
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In  America.  Seventy-two  percent  of 
the  elderly  poor  are  widowed,  divorced 
or  never  married  women.  Median 
income  for  these  women  is  $3,087  for 
those  over  65  and  $4,533  for  those  be- 
tween 55  and  65.  Many  of  these 
women  would  like  to  work  to  supple- 
ment their  meager  incomes  but  most 
find  it  difficult  to  find  jobs  because  of 
lack  of  work  experience  and  others 
become  too  sick  or  old  to  work. 

Most  of  these  women  have  not 
always  been  poor,  but  their  circum- 
stances have  deteriorated  vrith  advanc- 
ing age.  What  happens  to  them  is  not 
inevitable,  but  rather  the  result  of  dis- 
crimination throughout  their  lives 
which  strikes  its  cruelest  blow  at  the 
end.  It  is  my  view  that  our  retirement 
systems  contribute  to  the  economic 
impact  of  sex  discrimination  and  pun- 
ishes women  for  their  traditional  roles 
in  society.* 


COMMEND  CONGRESSIONAL 
BLACK  CAUCUS 


HON.  JIM  MOODY 

OP  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVES 

Wednesday,  March  23,  1983 

•  Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  conwnend  the  hard  work  and  re- 
sponsible leadership  of  the  Congres- 
sional Black  Caucus  (CBC)  in  develop- 
ing an  alternative  budget.  Although 
the  majority  of  the  Black  Caucus 
members  will  be  voting  for  the  Demo- 
cratic budget  shaped  by  Chairman 
Jones,  they  have  rendered  this  body 
and  the  Nation  with  an  invaluable 
service  by  offering  an  alternative 
budget  which  Is  both  fair  and  fiscally 
responsible. 

We  know  that  the  CBC  budget  is 
fair  and  compassionate.  Many  of  its 
best  and  most  constructive  proposals 
for  the  social  safety  net  were  incorpo- 
rated in  the  Jones'  budget.  But  I  want 
to  center  my  remarks  on  the  responsi- 
ble nature  of  the  CBC  budget: 

First,  it  embodies  a  commitment  to 
reduce  deficits  significantly  below 
those  proposed  by  President  Reagan. 
The  outyear  deficits  in  the  CBC 
budget  will  be  only  one-third  of  those 
called  for  by  the  President.  The  CBC 
budget,  therefore,  leans  more  strongly 
toward  economic  recovery  and  growth 
than  the  President's  own  budget. 

Second,  the  CBC  budget  responsibly 
approaches  the  issue  of  tax  reform. 
Rather  than  simply  eliminate  the 
third  leg  of  the  tax  cut  scheduled  for 
July  1983,  It  limits  the  tax  cut  to  the 
first  $50,000  of  the  gross  revenue, 
after  which  the  phaseout  commences. 
In  this  sense  the  CBC  budget  is  less 
drastic  in  Its  revenue  section  than  the 
Democratic  alternative. 

Third,  the  CBC  budget  responsibly 
restores  education,  health,  housing, 
and  nutrition  programs  which  were 
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excessively  cut  In  the  last  two  budgets. 
This  Is  Important  because  it  is  cost  ef- 
fective to  invest  In  human  beings,  and 
nothing  is  more  financially  and  eco- 
nomically wasteful  than  shortchang- 
ing education,  health,  and  nutrition. 

Fourth,  the  CBC  budget  responsibly 
controls  defense  spending— not  in  a 
meat-ax  fashion,  but  by  responsibly 
targeting  some  of  the  most  wasteful 
and  seciirity  destabilizing  weapons 
now  before  us.  such  as  the  MX  missile. 
The  CBC  budget  calls  for  defense 
budget  authority  of  $218.8  billion, 
some  $26  billion  below  the  level  re- 
quested by  the  President.  Since 
Budget  Director  David  Stockman  has 
informed  the  Nation  that  $30  billion 
could  be  cut  from  the  military  budget 
without  affecting  the  Nation's  securi- 
ty, the  CBC's  $26  bUllon  savings  In 
inllltary  should  also  be  seen  as  respon- 
sible. 

Although,  we  will  not  be  supporting 
the  CBC  budget  here  today,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Black  Caucus  who  devel- 
oped this  budget  are  to  be  commended 
for  their  thoroughness  and  thought- 
fulness  which  characterized  its  devel- 
opment. 

We  and  the  Nation  owe  them  a  debt 
of  gratitude.* 


SOVIET  WATCH 


HON.  JACK  FIELDS 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  23, 1983 

•  Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1935 
the  noted  historian.  Will  Durant, 
wrote: 

For  barbarism  is  always  around  civiliza- 
tion, amid  it  and  beneath  it,  ready  to  engulf 
It  .  .  .  Barbarism  is  like  the  jungle;  it  never 
admits  its  defeat;  it  waits  patiently  for  cen- 
turies to  recover  the  territory  it  has  lost. 

In  all  the  history  chronicled  in  Dur- 
ant's  monimiental,  11-volume  work. 
"The  Story  of  Civilization,"  in  no 
place  or  time  has  this  statement  been 
more  true  than  in  the  history  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  client  states. 
As  E.  J.  Dilllon  observed  in  1930: 
Sovletism  is  no  mere  philosophy  content 
to  assert  Itself  or  even  endoctrinate  others 
by  convincing,  persuading,  or  cajoling  them 
...  (it  Is)  first  of  all  a  relentless  destroyer 
of  the  roots  of  past  culture,  religious,  social, 
pedagogical,  and  also  of  those  champions  of 
that  culture  who  remain  true  to  it.  refusing 
to  be  converted  and  live. 

So  it  is  that  the  leadership  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  from  Lenin  to  Andropov, 
have  been  men  of  unrestrained  brutal- 
ity who  have  progressively,  patiently, 
driven  back  the  boundaries  of  civiliza- 
tion, both  Western  and  Eastern,  with 
a  relentless  sword  of  blood  and  horror, 
allowing  the  jungle  of  barbarism  to  re- 
claim the  Earth,  masked  by  mendaci- 
ty, propaganda,  and  the  kindly  face  of 
soclalion. 
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The  following  material  is  presented 
as  another  evidence. 

[From  the  Washington  Times,  Jan.  7, 1983] 

The  Truth  Nobodt  Wahts  To  Hear 

(By  Smith  Hempstone) 

The  evidence— admittedly  mostly  clrcmn- 
stantlal  at  this  point— continues  to  pile  up: 
The  1981  attempt  to  murder  Pope  John 
Paul  II  was  plotted  at  Sofia's  30  General 
Ourko  Street,  headquarters  of  the  feared 
Durzhavna  Sugumost  (D8),  the  Bulgarian 
secret  police. 

If  in  fact  Bulgarian  Internal  Affairs  Min- 
ister Dlmitur  Stoyanov,  the  boss  of  the  DS. 
did  implement  the  plot,  he  almost  certainly 
is  not  the  man  who  conceived  it:  The  DS, 
even  more  than  most  Soviet-bloc  intelli- 
gence services  (some  of  which  enjoy  at  least 
a  small  degree  of  autonomy),  is  virtually  an 
arm  of  Moscow's  KOB. 

Bulgaria  has  no  overriding  reason  of  state 
for  wanting  this  or  any  other  pope  dead:  a 
small  Balkan  country  with  a  population  of 
only  8.9  million  people.  Its  Catholic  popula- 
tion is  minuscule.  (Almost  all  Bulgarian 
Christians  belong  to  the  Eastern  (Drthodox 
faith). 

Who,  then,  had  a  motive  for  wanting  to  do 
away  with  the  Pope?  The  Soviet  government 
news  agency  Tass  last  week  astoundingly 
provided  the  world  with  a  motive,  and  in  so 
doing  pointed  an  accusing  finger  directly  at 
the  Kemlln. 

Said  Tass: 

"Unlike  his  predecessors,  the  present  head 
of  the  Catholic  Chureh.  John  Paul  II— the 
former  archbishop  of  Krakow.  Cardinal 
Karol  Wojtyla— has  taken  a  much  more  con- 
servative and  rigid  position  vis-a-vis  the  so- 
cialist world . . . 

"The  notorious  Solidarity,  which  came  to 
symbolize  the  crisis  (in  Poland)  provoked  by 
the  anti-socialist  forces  on  instruction  from 
overseas,  was  bom  not  in  the  wave  of  disor- 
ders that  swept  the  country  in  the  summer 
of  1980  but  in  the  Catholic  Church." 

The  murder  of  the  Pope,  then,  had  it  been 
successful,  was  designed  to  deprive  Solidari- 
ty of  its  leadership  and  conduit  of  interna- 
tional support  at  a  crucial  moment  in  Its 
history.  Should  the  pontiff  be  wounded  but 
not  killed,  as  in  fact  happened,  this  would 
serve  as  a  threatening  shot  across  the  Vati- 
can's bow.  warning  it  to  draw  back  from  its 
confrontation  with  communism. 

This  is  exactly  what  has  happened.  The 
Polish  church,  under  Archbishop  Jozef 
Olemp,  has  pulled  in  its  horns  and,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  abandoned  Solidarity. 
Poland  has  been  resubjugated  without  the 
loss  of  a  single  Russian  soldier. 

There  is  reason  to  suspect  that  several 
western  governments,  including  that  of  the 
United  States,  would  Just  as  soon  the  trail 
of  circumstantial  evidence  that  leads  to  the 
Kremlin  did  not  become  conclusive.  Reason: 
the  head  of  the  KOB  at  the  time  of  the 
attack  on  the  pope  was  Yuri  Andropov,  the 
Russian  leader  with  whom  the  West  now 
has  to  deal  on  a  day-to-day  basis. 

What  is  the  appropriate  response.  Presi- 
dent Reagan,  to  a  murderous  attack  on  the 
symbolic  head  of  Christendom?  Cancella- 
tion of  the  next  visits  of  the  Bolshoi?  A  boy- 
cott of  Russian  vodka? 

Italy,  under  the  Lateran  Treaty,  has  a  spe- 
cial responsibility  for  the  safety  of  the  pope. 
And  Italian  Defense  Minister  Lelio  Lagorio. 
without  naming  it,  has  accused  the  Soviet 
Union  of  committing  through  Its  Bulgarian 
surrogates  "an  act  of  war"  against  Italy,  a 
country  that  happens  to  be  a  member  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 
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The  Italians  feel  they  have  proof  that 
Mehmet  All  Agca,  the  Turk  who  gunned 
down  John  Paul  n,  had  the  help  of  the  Bul- 
garian DS  and  of  Turkish  drug  runners  with 
links  to  the  Italian  Mafia.  They  know  it 
took  a  lot  of  money  to  get  him  out  of  a 
Turkish  jail  (where  he  was  serving  a  Ufe 
sentence)  and  to  support  him  while  he  wan- 
dered around  Europe.  They  know  he  was  in 
Sofia,  sUying  in  Room  910  of  the  plush 
Hotel  Vitosha  (where  one  does  not  go  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  the  DS),  and  they 
think  he  may  have  been  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  Italians  know  also  that  there  was  a 
sharp  rise  in  clandestine  coded  radio  traffic 
from  Bulgaria  to  Italy  at  the  time  of  the 
attack  on  the  pope,  as  there  was  during  the 
kidnapping  by  the  Red  Brigades  last  year  of 
U.S.  Brig.  Gen.  James  L.  Dozler.  Agca.  who 
Initially  claimed  he  acted  alone,  has  been 
singing  like  a  bird  In  recent  weeks  to  the 
Italian  authorities,  and  reportedly  has  im- 
plicated many  Bulgarian  agents  in  the  plot. 

There  are,  of  course,  certain  contradic- 
tions. That  the  Russians  should  choose  a 
surrogate  to  give  them  deniabillty  is  not  sur- 
prising. But  why  choose  the  Bulgarians, 
whose  loyalty  to  the  Kremlin  Is  matched 
only  by  their  ineptness?  Why  did  the  Krem- 
lin not  see  to  it  that  Agca  was  killed  after  he 
shot  the  pope? 

The  probablUty  is  that  the  world  will 
never  know  the  full  story  of  the  plot  against 
the  pope.  For  the  simple  reascn  that  too 
many  people,  in  Washington  as  well  as  in 
Moscow,  have  a  vested  Interest  In  seeing  to 
it  that  the  full,  plain  and  unvarnished  truth 
should  remain  hidden.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  MONTANA 
WOMAN 


HON.  RON  MARLENEE 

OP  MONTAIf  A 
m  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  23, 1983 

•  Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  share  an  essay  called  "The 
Montana  Woman,"  by  Norma  Ashby, 
with  my  colleagues.  I  believe  this  essay 
captures  well  the  spirit  of  the  grass- 
roots women  of  our  State  and  that 
this  spirit  deserves  recognition. 
Thk  Montama  Womam 

The  Montana  Woman  is  a  special  breed  of 
woman. 

She  comes  from  pioneer  stock  that  has 
given  her  strength  to  face  the  perils  of 
these  troubled  times. 

She's  proud  of  her  rich  heritage  and  likes 
to  relate  tales  of  her  great  grandmother 
who  homesteaded  on  the  prairie,  bore  eight 
children  without  the  aid  of  a  doctor  and 
worked  side  by  side  with  her  husband  to 
plant  the  crops. 

She  can  be  soft  and  feminine  in  an 
evening  dress  or  rugged  and  ready  to  go  In  a 
pair  of  blue  jeans. 

The  Montana  Woman  loves  the  outdoors 
and  sees  the  preservation  of  their  beauty  as 
a  personal  responsibility  so  that  her  chil- 
dren and  her  children's  children  can  enjoy 
them  as  much  as  she  does. 

She  Is  a  good  companion  to  her  husband 
and  likes  doing  things  with  him  from  taking 
a  hike  to  running  a  business. 
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She  finds  great  Joy  in  making  a  home  for 
her  family  and  knows  the  importance  of  a 
strong  family  life. 

The  Montana  Woman  has  many  creative 
talents  and  enjoys  showing  them  off  espe- 
cially at  fair  time. 

She  is  an  ardent  sportswoman. 

She's  in  nearly  every  field  and  profession 
from  farming  and  medicine  to  government 
and  broadcasting. 

She  believes  deeply  in  good  education  and 
knows  that  real  education  is  a  lifelong  proc- 
ess. 

The  Montana  Woman  gives  generously  of 
her  time  to  volunteer  service. 

She  works  constantly  for  the  betterment 
of  her  community  and  her  state. 

She's  religious  In  her  attitudes  and  is 
grateful  for  her  faith  In  giving  her  the  foun- 
dation to  meet  the  challenges  of  her  daily 
life. 

Adventurous  In  spirit,  constantly  seeking 
new  experiences,  she  loves  to  travel,  always 
happy  to  return  to  her  Montana  home. 

Kind,  friendly,  hospitable,  fun-loving,  de- 
voted to  her  state  and  its  people,  the  Mon- 
tana Woman  has  been  special  from  the  be- 
ginning of  our  sUte  and  she  still  Is  today.* 
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national  affairs— foreign  aid— the 
Democrats  provide  92  cents  less  out  of 
every  $100  than  the  Republicans. 

Both  the  President's  budget  and  our 
budget  provide  similar  levels  of  fund- 
ing for  transportation,  veterans'  bene- 
fits, and  general  science  and  space 
technology.* 


A  FOCUSED  VIEW  OP  THE 
BUDGET 


JMI 


HON.  PAT  WILLIAMS 

OF  MOMTiUfA 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRXSEHTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  23.  1983 

•  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  we  vote  on  the  budget  it 
may  be  instructive  to  have  at  hand  a 
focused  definition  of  the  differences 
between  the  budget  reported  by  the 
House  Budget  Committee  and  that  of 
the  President.  I  have  based  this  analy- 
sis on  how  each  budget  would  spend 
$100.  That  Is  for  this  purpose  I  assume 
that  our  total  expenditures  to  be  $100. 

The  House  Budget  Committee  plan 
provides  $4.18  out  of  every  $100  for 
education,  tirainlng.  employment,  and 
social  services,  while  the  Reagan 
budget  spends  $2.82;  thus,  we  provide 
$1.68  more  out  of  every  $100  emphasiz- 
ing these  priorities.  The  committee 
budget  will  provide  $33.16  out  of  every 
$100  for  the  combination  of  social  se- 
curity, child  nutrition,  food  stamps, 
APDC,  low  Income  housing  and  energy 
assistance,  and  railroad  retirement, 
while  the  President  would  malce  $31.48 
available.  This  is  a  difference  of  $1.68 
per  every  $100  spent.  The  Democrats' 
budget  will  also  provide  37  cents  more 
out  of  every  $100  than  the  President's 
for  energy,  natural  resources,  and  the 
environment.  Otir  budget  provides  95 
cents  more  out  of  every  $100  than  the 
President's  for  assisted  housing. 

To  balance  this  spending  the  Demo- 
crats will  reduce  the  Increase  in  real 
growth  In  defense  spending  to  4  per- 
cent for  1984,  while  the  President  re- 
quested close  to  a  10-percent  increase 
in  real  growth  in  defense  spending. 
The  Democratic  budget  thus  provides 
$28.17  out  of  every  $100  for  defense,  a 
fuU  $2.67  less  per  $100  than  provided 
by  the  President.  In  the  area  of  inter- 


BARNES  INTRODUCES  NATIONAL 
CHILD  PASSENGER  SAFETY 
LEGISLATION 


HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  IlEPIlESia?TATIVES 

Thursday.  March  24,  1983 
•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
am  introducing  legislation  confronting 
what  I  believe  is  the  most  tragic,  yet 
most  preventable,  highway  safety  and 
public  health  problem  in  the  Nation 
that  threatens  the  lives  of  our  most 
precious  national  resource— our  chil- 
dren. 

In  my  work  over  the  past  3  years  in 
the  Congress  and  in  my  community 
seeking  solutions  to  the  Nation's 
drunk  driving  epidemic  and  other 
highway  safety  concerns,  I  have 
become  most  alarmed  by  the  fact  that 
the  leading  cause  of  death  among  chil- 
dren in  the  United  States  is  motor  ve- 
hicle crashes.  Over  the  past  decade, 
more  than  10.000  children  under  the 
age  of  5  years  were  killed  in  motor  ve- 
hicle crashes,  and  another  one-half  of 
a  million  children  were  severely  in- 
jured, many  crippled  and  maimed  for 
life.  Again,  last  year  alone,  over  900 
children  were  killed  as  occupants  in 
automobiles  involved  in  collisions,  and 
an  estimated  50.000  others  suffered  se- 
rious injuries. 

Insurance  industry  sources  report 
that  car  crashes  kill  10  times  as  many 
children  as  all  the  diseases  we  Inunu- 
nize  them  against  combined.  Sadly, 
parents  who  would  not  risk  their 
child's  health  and  safety— who  make 
sure  they  have  a  proper  diet,  stay 
warm  on  cold  winter  days  and  get  all 
of  their  immunization  shots— expose 
them  on  a  daily  basis  to  the  No.  1 
child  killer— motor  vehicle  crashes. 

Fortunately,  today  we  have  the  tech- 
nology that  can  end  these  senseless 
deaths  and  disabling  injuries  in  the 
overwhelmingly  majority  of  instances. 
According  to  the  National  Highway 
Traffic  Safety  Administration  and  the 
National  Safety  Council,  the  proper 
use  of  chUd  safety  seats  in  automo- 
biles is  90  percent  effective  in  prevent- 
ing deaths  and  67  percent  effective  in 
preventing  crippling  and  other  serious 
injuries  in  children. 

Sadly,  the  majority  of  children 
today  are  not  properly  strapped  into 
these  life-saving  car  safety  seats. 
Among  infants  under  the  age  of  1 
year,  only  32  percent  are  properly 
placed  into  child  safety  seats  while 
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only  16  percent  of  toddlers  between 
the  ages  of  1  and  4  years  are  afforded 
protection  in  child  restraint  devices. 

Many  adults  have  believed  for  years 
that  holding  a  child  in  their  arms 
while  riding  in  an  automobile  will 
shield  the  child  from  any  harm.  This 
common  belief,  however,  amounts  to 
nothing  more  than  a  mjrth  that  typi- 
fies the  current  serious  lack  of  infor- 
mation and  education  about  child  pas- 
senger safety  that  all  too  often  results 
in  unnecessary  death  and  injury.  For 
example,  in  a  30-mile-per-hour  crash,  a 
mother  weighing  100  pounds  who  is 
holding  her  child  will  slam  against 
that  child  with  the  force  of  3,000 
pounds.  Often,  the  child  will  serve  as  a 
cushion,  protecting  the  mother  from 
bodily  harm,  while  the  mother  crushes 
the  child  between  herself  and  the 
dashboard. 

Many  States  have  begtrn  to  respond 
to  this  national  tragedy  by  enacting 
legislation  requiring  the  use  of  child 
safety  seats  and  implementing  state- 
wide child  passenger  safety  programs 
to  alert  parents,  police,  and  health 
care  personnel  to  the  benefits  of 
proper  occupant  protection  for  chil- 
dren. Such  laws  and  programs,  when 
enforced  and  fully  implemented,  had 
led  to  dramatic  reductions  in  both 
death  and  injiu-y  in  children. 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  21 
States  and  the  District  of  Colimibia  to 
date  have  already  enacted  some  type 
of  mandatory  child  restraint  law,  and 
seven  other  States  are  awaiting  their 
Governors'  signatures  to  bills  recently 
passed  by  State  legislatures.  Still, 
nearly  one-half  of  the  States  have  yet 
to  respond  to  this  critically  important 
problem,  and  the  numerous  States 
that  have  responded  often  lack  the  re- 
sources needed  to  implement  long- 
term,  effective,  comprehensive  child 
passenger  safety  programs  to  comple- 
ment their  laws. 

With  the  input  of  many  individuals 
who  have  l>een  dedicated  to  this  issue 
for  many  years  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment and  from  the  private  sector,  in- 
cluding representatives  of  the  Nation- 
al Safety  Council,  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Governors'  Highway  Safety 
Representatives,  the  National  Child 
Passenger  Safety  Association,  General 
Motors  Corp.  and  the  auto  industry  in 
general,  the  health  and  medical  field, 
and  the  National  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Administration,  I  have  drafted 
legislation,  which  I  am  introducing 
today  along  with  my  colleague  Al 
Gore  of  Tennessee,  that  I  am  confi- 
dent accurately  reflects  the  needs  and 
wishes  of  the  States  and  communities 
in  tacldlng  this  major  health  and 
safety  crisis. 

This  legislation  is  something  I  be- 
lieve all  of  us  in  the  Congress  can  sup- 
port, knowing  that  its  passage  can  pro- 
vide additional  momentum  to  fuel 
widespread  nationwide  attention  and 
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action  prompting  every  State  to  pass 
laws  requiring  the  use  of  safety  seats 
in  automobUes  protecting  children 
under  the  age  of  5  years  and  assisting 
them  to  fully  implement  effective 
statewide  programs. 

The  bill  sets  aside  $25  million  from 
the  highway  trust  fund  for  incentive 
grants  to  those  States  adopting  a  law 
requiring  the  use  of  child  safety  seats 
and  implementing  an  effective  child 
passenger  safety  program.  A  State 
would  be  eligible  for  a  grant,  ear- 
marked specifically  for  the  State's 
child  passenger  safety  program,  total- 
ing up  to  25  percent  of  the  State's 
fiscal  year  1983  apportionment  of  Fed- 
eral highway  safety  funds  (section  402 
of  title  23,  United  States  Code). 

The  legislation  instructs  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  hold  public 
hearings  allowing  expert  input  from 
individuals,  private  organizations  and 
Federal,  State  and  local  government 
officials,  to  establish  performance 
standards  that  constitute  effective 
State  programs.  Such  performance 
standards  might  include,  for  example, 
a  statewide  system  of  child  safety  seat 
loaner  programs,  public  information 
and  education  programs,  training  pro- 
grams for  police,  and  health  care  per- 
sonnel in  the  proper  use  of  child 
safety  seats,  the  active  enforcement  of 
State  child  safety  seat  laws,  and  the 
active  participation  of  the  business 
community,  civic,  safety  related,  and 
other  volunteer  groups  to  help  admin- 
ister education  and  car  seat  loaner 
programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  our  colleagues, 
both  Democrats  and  Republicans,  to 
join  me  in  what  I  believe  is  a  reasona- 
ble, responsible  and  positive  approach 
to  help  immunize  every  child  under 
the  age  of  5  years  in  every  congres- 
sional district  and  State  nationwide 
from  this  senseless  and  preventable 
leading  cause  of  death  among  children 
and  to  finally  end  this  needless  loss  of 
life,  human  stiffering  and  billions  of 
dollars  in  costs  to  our  economy. 

I  submit  for  the  information  of  our 
coUeagues  the  text  of  the  National 
Child  Passenger  Safety  Legislation 
which  I  have  introduced  today: 

H.R. 2352 

A  bill  to  amend  title  23,  United  States  Code, 
to  encourage  the  establishment  by  States 
of  effective  child  passenger  safety  pro- 
grams, and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of   the    United   States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 

the  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  motor  vehicle  crashes  are  the  leading 
cause  of  death  of  children; 

(2)  motor  vehicle  crashes  are  the  leading 
cause  of  serious  injury  to  and  disability  of 
children; 

(3)  child  safety  seats,  when  used  properly, 
are  90  percent  effective  in  preventing  death 
of  children  and  67  percent  effective  in  pre- 
venting disabling  Injuries  to  children; 

(4)  State  enforcement  of  laws  requiring 
the  use  of  child  safety  seats  have  resulted  In 
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dramatic  reductions  in  both  deaths  of  and 
injuries  to  children; 

(5)  the  use  by  States  of  chUd  safety  seat 
loaner  programs  and  education  programs, 
when  combined  with  enforcement  of  child 
safety  seat  laws,  can  enhance  significantly 
the  effectiveness  of  such  laws;  and 

(6)  current  State  initiatives,  although  ex- 
tremely encouraging,  lack  the  resources 
needed  for  syccessf ul  implementation  of  ef- 
fective comprehensive  statewide  child  pas- 
senger safety  programs. 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  provide 
States  with  incentive  grants  to  assure  the 
timely  and  widespread  enactment  of  child 
seat  laws  and  Implementation  of  compre- 
hensive statewide  child  passenger  safety 
programs. 

Sk.  2.  (a)  Chapter  4  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"§  409.  Chilli  pasaenrer  safety  prognuns 

"(a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  make  grants  to 
those  States  which  adopt  and  Implement  ef- 
fective chUd  passenger  safety  programs. 
Such  grants  may  only  be  used  by  recipient 
States  to  Implement  and  enforce  such  pro- 
grams. 

"(b)  No  grant  may  be  made  to  a  State 
under  this  section  in  any  fiscal  year  unless 
such  State  enters  into  such  agreements  with 
the  Secretary  as  the  Secretary  may  require 
to  ensure  that  such  State  will  maintain  its 
aggregate  expenditures  from  all  other 
sources  for  child  passenger  safety  programs 
at  or  above  the  average  level  of  such  ex- 
penditures In  its  four  fiscal  years  preceding 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section. 

"(c)  A  State  shall  be  eligible  for  a  grant 
under  this  section  if  it  has  in  effect  a  law  re- 
quiring the  proper  use  of  child  safety  seats 
meeting  the  requirements  of  the  Federal 
motor  vehicle  safety  standard  nimibered  213 
(49  CFR  571.212)  by  children  in  highway 
motor  vehicles.  Such  law  shall  require  the 
use  of  such  a  seat  by  any  chUd  who  meets 
one  or  both  of  the  following  criteria:  (1) 
children  who  have  not  attained  an  age  of 
five  years  or  such  lesser  age  as  may  be  es- 
tablished by  such  law,  or  (2)  children  who 
have  a  weight  of  less  than  40  pounds  or 
such  lesser  weight  as  may  be  established  by 
such  law. 

"(dKl)  A  State  may  receive  grants  during 
the  fiscal  years  ending  September  30,  1984, 
September  30,  1985.  and  September  30.  1986. 
Subject  to  paragraph  (2),  the  amount  of  the 
grants  made  to  an  eligible  State  under  this 
section  shall  be  based,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  by  regulation,  on  the  extent  to 
which  the  State  law  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion (c)  requires  the  use  of  a  child  safety 
seat  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  Feder- 
al motor  vehicle  safety  standard  numbered 
213  (49  CFR  571.213)  by  all  chUdren  who 
have  not  attained  the  age  of  five  years  or 
who  have  a  weight  of  less  than  40  pounds 
and  on  the  extent  to  which  such  State  com- 
piles with  the  additional  standards  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  under  subsection 
(e). 

"(2)  The  total  of  all  grants  under  this  sec- 
tion to  a  State  shall  not  exceed  25  per 
centum  of  the  amount  apportioned  to  such 
State  for  fiscal  year  1983  under  section  402 
of  this  title. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shall,  by  regulation,  es- 
tablish standards  for  effective  child  passen- 
ger safety  programs.  Such  standards  may 
include,  but  need  not  be  limited  to,  require- 
ments f  or— 

"(1)  a  statewide  system  of  child  seat 
loaner  programs; 
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"(3)  a  statewide  public  Information  and 
education  programs,  including  media  cam- 
paigns and  face-to-face  education,  designed 
to  inform  parents  of  the  proper  use  of  child 
safety  seats  and  persuade  parents  to  use 
child  safety  seats  for  children  under  the  age 
of  five; 

"(3)  training  programs  for  police  and 
health  care  personnel  in  the  proper  use  of 
child  safety  seats: 

"(4)  active  enforcement  of  child  safety 
seat  laws; 

"(5)  active  participation  of  businesses 
within  the  State  in  the  education  and  child 
safety  seat  loaner  programs: 

"(6)  active  participation  of  civic,  service 
safety,  or  other  volunteer  organizations 
with  statewide  networks  in  administering 
education  and  child  safety  seat  loaner  pro- 
grams: 

"(7)  passenger  protection  programs  for 
parents  and  children  over  four  years  of  age; 

"(8)  a  statewide  coordinator  for  child  pas- 
senger safety  activities: 

"(9)  fines  for  noncompliance  with  the 
State's  law  requiring  the  use  of  child  safety 
seats:  and 

"(10)  penalties  for  failure  to  use  a  child 
safety  seat  meeting  the  requirements  of  the 
Federal  motor  vehicle  safety  standard  num- 
bered 213  (49  CTR  571.213). 

"(f)  The  Secretary  shall  issue  and  publish 
in  the  Federal  Register  proposed  regula- 
tions to  carry  out  this  section  not  later  than 
30  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section.  The  Secretary  shall  allow  public 
comment  and  hold  public  hearings  on  the 
proposed  regulations  to  encourage  maxi- 
mum citizen  participation.  Final  regulations 
to  carry  out  this  section  shall  be  issued  not 
later  than  90  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section. 

"(g)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  this  section,  out  of  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund,  $25,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  years  beginning  after  September  30, 
1983.  and  ending  before  October  1,  1986.  All 
provisions  of  chapter  1  of  this  title  that  are 
applicable  to  Federal-aid  primary  highway 
funds,  other  than  provisions  relating  to  the 
apportiorunent  formula  and  provisions  lim- 
iting the  expenditure  of  such  funds  to  Fed- 
eral-aid systems,  shall  apply  to  the  funds 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out 
this  section,  except  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  inconsistent  with  this  sec- 
tion. Sums  authorized  by  this  subsection 
shall  not  be  subject  to  any  obligation  limita- 
tion for  State  and  community  highway 
safety  programs. 

"(h)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  an 
annual  evaluation,  in  consultation  with  the 
Nationstl  Association  of  Governor's  Highway 
Safety  Representatives,  of  each  eligible 
State's  child  passenger  safety  program  to 
measure  the  effectiveness  of  such  programs 
on  child  safety  seat  usage.". 

(b)  The  analysis  for  chapter  4  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"409.  ChUd  passenger  safety  programs.".* 


GREEK  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  SMITH 

or  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  22, 1983 

•  Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  Join  millions  of  others  in  cele- 
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bratlng  the  162d  anniversary  of 
Greece's  War  of  Independence.  This 
day  sjrmbolizes  the  Oreek  6-year  strug- 
gle to  restore  a  democratic  tradition  to 
their  nation. 

The  United  States  will  always  be  in- 
debted to  Greece  in  so  many  different 
ways.  From  establishing  the  first 
democratic  republic  to  fighting  the  oc- 
cup^ng  Nazi  forces  in  World  War  II, 
Americans  owe  the  Greek  people  a 
great  deal  of  gratitude  for  giving  us 
both  tradition  and  allegiance. 

The  band  between  Greece  and  the 
United  States  will  always  be  strong. 
and  today  we  salute  the  independence 
and  freedom  of  our  important  friend 
and  ally.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

stemming  from  the  Turkish  invasion 
and  occupation  in  1974. 

Second,  the  Greek  National  Assem- 
bly has  invited  me  to  meet  with  Presi- 
dent Kyprianou,  Government  leaders 
and  the  people  of  Cyprus.  I  wiU  confer 
with  these  Cyprlot  leaders  to  get  their 
thoughts  on  how  this  unfortunate  par- 
tition might  be  resolved  and  what  we 
In  the  Congress  can  do  to  help. 

I  look  forward  to  a  free  and  prosper- 
ous future  for  all  Greek  citizens  and 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  in  hon- 
oring the  Greek  nation  and  people  on 
their  national  holiday  of  independ- 
ence.* 


GREEK  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  GERALDINE  A.  FERRARO 

OP  NKW  TORK 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  22.  1983 

•  Ma.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
morrow Greeks  throughout  the  world 
will  commemorate  the  162d  anniversa- 
ry of  the  Greek  war  of  independence 
from  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

As  we  all  know,  it  was  Greek  philoso- 
phers and  statesmen  who  conceived 
the  most  important  political  idea  ever 
developed— democracy.  It  was  from 
this  idea  that  our  Founding  Fathers 
formed  the  first  modem  democracy 
based  on  the  beliefs  and  practices  of 
these  great  people. 

In  Queens  County,  where  my  district 
is  located,  Greek-Americans  have 
played  a  longstanding  role  in  shaping 
the  policies  of  local  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. In  fact,  the  Hellenic  commu- 
nity has  been  an  important  part  of  the 
long  history  of  Queens  County  which 
is  currently  celebrating  its  tricenten- 
nial. 

Greek  Independence  Day  is  a  time  of 
celebration  and  festivities.  Many 
Greek-Americans,  especially  those  In 
my  district.  wiU  participate  in  Inde- 
pendence day  activities.  The  Federa- 
tion of  Hellenic  Societies  of  Greater 
New  York,  located  in  Long  Island  City, 
organizes  one  of  this  Nation's  largest 
Greek  Independence  Day  parades.  The 
parade  this  year  wiU  be  held  on 
Simdi^,  March  27.  More  than  25,000 
Greeks  and  Greek  supporters  are  ex- 
pected to  march  while  more  than  one- 
Quarter  million  spectators  cheer  them 
on. 

I  have  marched  in  this  parade  every 
year  since  being  elected  to  the  Con- 
gress in  1978.  Unfortunately,  this  year 
I  am  going  to  miss  the  parade.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  report,  however,  that  I  will 
be  enroute  to  Cyprus  where  I  wiU  be 
returning  for  my  second  visit. 

The  purpose  of  my  visit  is  twofold. 
First,  I  want  to  see  firsthand  how 
Cyprus  has  coped  with  the  difficult 
humanitarian  and  refugee  problems 


THE  MONETARY  FREEDOM  ACT 


HON.  RON  PAUL 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  24.  1983 

•  Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January 
25.  1983.  I  introduced  H.R.  878,  the 
Monetary  Freedom  Act,  in  order  to  re- 
store some  stability  and  freedom  to 
our  chaotic  and  regulated  domestic 
monetary  system. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  sub- 
mitted the  bill.  In  the  97th  Congress  it 
was  H.R.  391.  and  in  the  96th  Congress 
it  was  H.R.  7874.  Since  I  first  intro- 
duced the  bill  in  1980,  our  monetary 
situation  has  worsened,  real  interest 
rates  continue  at  extremely  high 
levels,  the  Federal  Reserve  is  increas- 
ing the  money  supply  at  annual  rates 
of  16  to  18  percent,  and  a  major  debt 
crisis  threatens  to  collapse  our  inter- 
national house  of  cards.  Now,  more 
than  ever,  a  complete  reform  of  our 
monetary  system  is  imperative.  H.R. 
878  would  accomplish  such  a  reform 
were  it  enacted  into  law. 

TITLKI 

The  first  title  of  the  bill  provides  for 
a  complete  assay,  inventory,  and  audit 
of  our  gold  reserves  within  9  months 
of  the  bill's  enactment.  The  complete 
examination  of  our  reserves,  which 
now  total  approximately  264  million 
ounces— the  largest  hoard  of  gold  in 
the  world— would  be  performed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  then 
doublechecked  by  an  independent 
commercial  auditing  firm  imder  con- 
tract with  the  General  Accounting 
Office. 

The  Treasury  Department  Is  nearing 
completion  of  a  10-year  audit  that  was 
begim  in  the  mid-1970's  to  allay  fears 
that  some  of  the  gold  was  missing.  A 
10-year  audit,  which  also  does  not  in- 
volve an  assay,  is  a  most  unusual  pro- 
cedure. It  is  hardly  likely  that  it  would 
be  able  to  detect  any  missing  gold, 
should  there  be  any.  It  seems  strange 
that  this  enormously  valuable  asset 
should  be  treated  so  cavalierly  by  our 
Government. 
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The  second  title  of  the  bill  simply 
prohibits  the  sale  of  gold  bullion 
unless  such  sales  are  specifically  au- 
thorized by  Congress.  This  would  pre- 
vent the  Treasury  from  holding  sur- 
prise gold  auctions  as  it  did  in  the  late 
1970's.  Such  auctions  would  be  incom- 
patible with  a  deliberate  and  rational 
reform  of  our  monetary  system. 

TITUni 

The  third  title  of  the  bill  would 
repeal  three  vestigial  emergency 
powers  that  the  Blxecutive  might  use 
to  seize  privately  owned  gold.  Presi- 
dent Franldin  Roosevelt  used  the 
Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act  to  order 
citizens  to  turn  in  their  gold  early  in 
his  first  term  and  gave  them  paper 
notes  in  return.  Such  a  massive  theft 
must  not  be  allowed  to  occur  again. 

This  title  also  reaffirms  the  existing 
right  of  the  people— a  right  guaran- 
teed by  the  9th  and  10th  amendments 
to  the  Constitution— to  coin,  trade, 
make  contracts  in,  melt,  hold,  own.  or 
use  gold  in  any  other  legitimate 
manner. 

TITLKIV 

Title  IV  of  the  bill  repeals  aU  legal 
tender  laws.  Some  explanation  of  the 
necessity  for  this  is  in  order.  First,  it  is 
necessary  to  be  clear  what  legal  tender 
laws  do.  They  mandate,  not  simply 
what  the  Government  wiU  accept  in 
payment  of  taxes,  but  what  private 
creditors  must  accept  in  payment  of 
debts.  Thus,  for  example,  31  U.S.C. 
392  provides  that- 
All  coins  and  currencies  of  the  United 
States  (Including  Federal  Reserve  notes  and 
circulating  notes  of  Federal  Reserve  banks 
and  national  banking  associations),  regard- 
less of  when  coined  or  issued,  shall  be  legal 
tender  for  all  debts,  public  and  private, 
public  charges,  taxes,  duties,  and  dues. 

Legal  tender  laws,  by  their  nature, 
violate  contractual  relationships  that 
specify  pajrment  in  anything  other 
than  the  Government-approved 
money.  The  ordinary  law  of  contract  is 
all  that  is  necessary,  so  that  if  a 
debtor  promises  to  pay  100  ounces  of 
silver  or  100  Federal  Reserve  notes,  he 
is  bound  to  pay  that  sum.  But  legal 
tender  laws  violate  the  ordinary  law  of 
contract  and  thereby  undermine  all 
contract  and  all  developed  economic 
relationships. 

When  gold  and  silver  were  the  only 
money,  people  regarded  legal  tender 
laws  as  harmless,  for  the  laws  simply 
reaffirmed  what  the  contracts  said. 
But  such  laws  allowed  the  Govern- 
ment to  shift  from  gold  and  silver  to 
paper  and  copper,  and  no  one  had  any 
legal  recourse. 

Federal  legal  tender  laws  are  uncon- 
stitutional. The  Constitution  forbids 
the  States  to  make  anything  but  gold 
and  silver  coin  a  tender  in  pasmaent  of 
debt,  and  it  does  not  permit  the  Feder- 
al Government  to  make  anything  a 
legal  tender.  There  is  no  constitutional 
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warrant  for  the  words  that  appear  on 
every  Federal  Reserve  note:  "This 
note  is  legal  tender  for  all  debts, 
public  and  private." 

The  first  legal  tender  laws  in  the 
modem  sense  were  not  enacted  at  the 
Federal  level  until  February  1862. 
when  Congress  passed  the  Legal 
Tender  Act  to  Insure  the  acceptance  of 
the  Lincoln  greenbacks,  the  paper 
notes  printed  by  the  U.S.  Treasury 
during  the  wartime  emergency.  That 
emergency  has  now  lasted  over  120 
years. 

TITLKV 

The  fifth  title  of  the  bill  provides 
that:  First,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury shall  redeem  all  Federal  Reserve 
and  U.S.  notes  in  gold  for  a  period  of  1 
year  beginning  360  days  after  the  bill's 
enactment:  second,  the  money  of  ac- 
count of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  the  troy  ounce 
of  gold;  third,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  directed  to  mint  gold  coins 
in  three  weights,  1  ounce,  one-half 
ounce,  and  one-quarter  ounce;  and 
fourth,  no  ftirther  Federal  Reserve 
and  U.S.  notes  are  to  be  issued. 

The  constitutional  warrant  for  this 
title  is  article  I.  section  8.  clause  5 
which  provides  that— 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  ...  to 
coin  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof,  and 
of  foreign  coin,  and  fix  the  standard  of 
weights  and  measures. 

When  the  Founding  Fathers  wrote 
the  Constitution  in  the  summer  of 
1787,  the  paper  money  debacle  of  the 
previous  decades  was  fresh  in  their 
minds.  The  paper  notes— continentals, 
after  the  Continental  Congress— gave 
rise  to  the  popular  phrase  "not  worth 
a  Continental." 

At  the  convention,  opposition  to 
paper  money  was  strong.  George 
Mason  of  Virginia  said  he  had  a 
"mortal  hatred  to  paper  money." 
Oliver  Ellsworth  of  Connecticut 
thought  the  convention  would  be  "a  fa- 
vorable moment  to  shut  and  bar  the 
door  against  paper  money."  And  shut 
and  bar  the  door  they  did.  The  fram- 
ers  made  their  intention  clear  by  using 
the  verb  "coin"  rather  than  "print"  or 
"issue"  or  the  phrase  "emit  bills  of 
credit."  Thomas  M.  Cooley,  a  19th-cen- 
tury authority  on  the  Constitution, 
wrote  that  "To  coin  money  is  to  stamp 
pieces  of  metal  for  use  as  a  medium  of 
exchange  in  commerce  according  to 
fixed  standards  of  value." 

In  his  explanation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion in  the  Federalist  (No.  44).  Madi- 
son referred  to  the 

Pestilent  effects  of  paper  money  on  the  nec- 
essary confidence  between  man  and  man,  on 
the  necessary  confidence  In  the  public  coun- 
clla,  on  the  industry  and  morals  of  the 
people,  and  on  the  character  of  republican 
government. 

His  words  have  proved  far  too  pro- 
phetic. 
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This  view  of  money  was  well  under- 
stood in  the  19th  century.  Daniel  Web- 
ster wrote: 

If  we  understand,  by  currency,  the  legal 
money  of  the  country,  and  that  which  con- 
stitutes a  lawful  tender  for  debts,  and  Is 
that  statute  measure  of  value,  then  un- 
doubtedly, nothing  is  Included  but  gold  and 
silver.  Most  unquestionably,  Oien  it  no  Uffol 
tender,  and  there  can  be  no  legal  tender  in 
thit  country  under  the  authority  of  thii  gov- 
ernment or  any  other,  but  gold  and  silver, 
either  the  coinage  of  our  mints  or  foreign 
coins  at  rates  regulated  by  Congress.  TTiig  it 
a  constitutional  princij^  perfectly  plain 
and  of  the  very  highest  importance.  The 
states  are  expressly  prohibited  from  making 
anything  but  gold  and  silver  a  tender  In  pay- 
ment of  debts,  and  although  no  such  ex- 
pressed prohibition  is  applied  to  Congress, 
yet  as  Congress  has  no  power  granted  to  it 
In  this  respect  but  to  coin  money  and  to  reg- 
ulate the  value  of  foreign  coins,  it  cleariy 
luu  no  power  to  srUtstitute  paper  or  any- 
thing else  for  coin  as  a  tender  in  payment  of 
debts  in  a  discharge  of  contracts. .  .  . 

The  legal  tender,  therefore,  the  constitu- 
tional standard  of  value,  is  established  and 
cannot  be  overthrown.  To  overthrow  it 
would  shake  the  whole  system.  (Emphasis 
added.) 

In  1832,  the  Select  Committee  on 
Coins  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
reported  to  the  Congress  that  "the  en- 
lightened founders  of  our  Constitution 
obviously  contemplated  that  our  cur- 
rency should  be  composed  of  gold  and 
silver  coin. .  .  .  The  obvious  intent  and 
meaning  of  these  special  grants  and 
restrictions  [in  the  Constitution]  was 
to  secure  permanently  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  a  gold  or  silver  cur- 
rency, and  to  delegate  to  Congress 
every  necessary  authority  to  accom- 
plish or  perpetuate  that  beneficial  in- 
stitution." 

The  Select  Committee  stated  its  con- 
clusion that  "the  losses  and  depriva- 
tion inflicted  by  experiments  with 
paper  currency,  especially  during  the 
Revolution;  the  knowledge  that  simi- 
lar attempts  in  other  countries  .  .  . 
were  equally  delusive,  unsuccessful, 
and  injurious;  had  likely  produced  the 
conviction  [in  the  minds  of  the  fram- 
ers  of  the  Constitution]  that  gold  and 
silver  alone  could  be  relied  upon  as 
safe  and  effective  money." 

Twelve  years  later,  in  1844,  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
concluded: 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  intended 
to  avoid  the  paper  money  system.  Especially 
did  they  Intend  to  prevent  Government 
paper  from  circulating  as  money,  as  had 
been  practised  during  the  Revolutionary 
War.  The  mischiefs  of  the  various  expedi- 
ents that  had  been  made  were  fresh  in  the 
public  mind,  and  were  said  to  have  disgusted 
the  respectable  part  of  America.  .  .  .  The 
framers  [of  the  Constitution]  .  .  .  designed 
to  prevent  the  adoption  of  the  paper  system 
under  any  pretext  or  for  any  purpose  what- 
soever; and  if  it  had  not  been  supposed  that 
such  objection  was  effectively  secured,  in  all 
probability  the  rejection  of  the  Constitution 
might  have  followed. 
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Later  in  the  century.  Justice  Ste- 
phen Field  presciently  wrote  in  the 
case  Julliard  against  Greenman  (1884): 

There  have  been  times  within  the  memory 
of  all  of  us  when  the  legal  tender  notes  of 
the  United  States  were  not  exchangeable 
for  more  than  half  of  their  nominal  value. 
The  pofisibllity  of  such  depreciation  will 
always  attend  pat>er  money.  This  inborn  in- 
firmity, no  mere  legislative  dedaraUon  can 
cure.  If  Congress  has  the  power  to  make  the 
[paper]  notes  legal  tender  and  to  pass  as 
money  or  its  equivalent,  why  should  not  a 
sufficient  amount  be  used  to  pay  the  bonds 
of  the  United  States  as  they  mature?  Why 
pay  Interest  on  the  millions  of  dollars  of 
bonds  now  due  when  Congress  can  In  one 
day  make  the  money  to  pay  the  principal: 
and  why  should  there  be  any  restraint  upon 
unlimited  appropriations  by  the  government 
for  all  Imaginary  schemes  of  public  improve- 
ment if  the  printing  press  can  furnish  the 
money  that  is  needed  for  them? 

Justice  Field's  fears  have  proven  all 
too  well  founded.  We  are  in  the  proc- 
ess of  increasing  our  national  debt  by 
$1  trillion  in  a  period  of  4  years.  What 
restraint  is  there  on  "uinlimited  appro- 
priations by  the  government  for  all 
imaginary  schemes  of  public  improve- 
ment" since  the  printing  press  can  fur- 
nish all  the  money  necessary?  It  is  im- 
perative that  our  present  paper  system 
be  replaced  with  the  constitutional 
system  outlined  by  the  Founders. 

TITLX  VI 

The  sixth  title  of  the  biU  provides 
for  the  complete  deregulation  of  the 
finsuicial  sector  of  our  economy  except 
for  the  rule  that  all  persons  who  make 
a  promise  to  pay  a  siun  of  money  on 
demand  shall  keep  sufficient  money  in 
their  possession  to  execute  that  prom- 
ise. 

Like  all  other  aspects  of  our  econo- 
my, the  financial  sector  is  heavily  reg- 
ulated and  subsidized.  These  regula- 
tions have  led  to  some  undersirable. 
but  predictable  results.  There  is,  for 
example,  the  Minneapolis-Moscow 
effect,  which  results  from  the  Glass- 
Steagall  Act  prohibiting  interstate 
branching.  Chase  Manhattan,  as  a 
result,  is  unable  to  open  a  branch  in 
Minneapolis,  but  has  opened  one  in 
Moscow.  To  take  another  example, 
regulation  Q,  which  has  kept  controls 
on  domestic  interest  rates  depositors 
may  eam,  has  contributed  to  the 
flight  of  capital  overseas,  where  there 
are  no  such  limitations.  It  is  only  be- 
cause domestic  rates  have  been  par- 
tially deregulated  in  the  past  few 
years  that  more  investors  are  putting 
money  in  domestic  markets:  Regvila- 
tion  Q,  as  well  as  other  factors,  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  growth  of  the  Euro- 
dollar market. 

There  are  other  functions  now  pro- 
vided by  Cxovemment  agencies— such 
as  clearing  checks  and  insuring  depos- 
its—that would  be  more  efficiently  and 
safely  done  by  private  organizations. 
Title  rv  would  allow  such  Institutions 
to  emerge  by  eliminating  the  regula- 
tions that  stifle  their  growth. 
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TITUS  vn  AND  vni 
The  final  two  titles  of  the  biU  simply 
outline  a  rule  for  the  Judicial  interpre- 
tation of  the  biU,  and  name  an  effec- 
tive date  for  the  bill.  I  would  hope 
that  this  Congress  could  be  persuaded 
to  reform  our  present  monetary 
system  before  it  leads  to  a  devastating 
financial  collapse.  H.R.  878  contains 
the  plan  for  such  a  reform  to  restore  a 
constitutional  monetary  system.9 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

DENVER  POST  FOCUS  ON  EPA 


AN  OUTSTANDING  CITIZEN 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OP  Wisconsin 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  March  24,  1983 

•  Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  your  attention  to  a  remark- 
ably dedicated  woman  who  has  been 
an  outstanding  example  of  a  citizen 
conunitted  to  the  democratic  process. 

Bdrs.  Anna  Miller,  from  Racine,  Wis., 
has  been  a  Democratic  poUworker  for 
52  years.  She  started  in  1931  when  the 
first  polling  place  was  located  in  a 
bam  and  heated  by  a  potbelly  stove. 
The  bam  has  since  given  way  to  a 
service  station.  Mrs.  Miller  moved  on 
with  the  polling  station  to  the  school- 
house,  which,  to  this  day.  still  holds 
the  voting  booths  during  elections. 

I  bring  this  up  because  we  are  seeing 
a  lot  of  dissatisfaction  and  disinterest 
in  Government  due  to  the  frustration 
of  many  citizens.  There  are  many  who 
do  not  even  bother  to  register  to  vote. 
Mrs.  Miller  should  stand  as  an  exam- 
ple to  these  people.  She  will  be  cele- 
brating her  90th  birthday  on  April  24. 
During  these  90  years  she  has  seen 
this  country  evolve— with  fewer  bams 
and  many  more  service  stations,  for 
example— and  she  has  always  been  a 
loyal,  hardworking,  and  patriotic  citi- 
zen. Any  person  who  has  lived 
through  the  Great  Depression  and  two 
world  wars  and  maintains  her  strong 
commitment  to  the  democratic  process 
the  way  Mrs.  Miller  has,  deserves  the 
recognition  of  her  fellow  Americans. 

All  who  have  had  the  privilege  to 
know  this  remarkable  woman  can 
speak  of  her  with  great  pride.  The 
community  in  which  she  lives  will  be 
celebrating  her  birthday  along  with 
her  children,  grandchildren,  and  all 
others  she  holds  dear.  It  is  an  honor  to 
be  able  to  salute  Mrs.  Miller  on  this 
very  special  occasion  and  to  give  her  a 
special  show  of  thanks  and  apprecia- 
tion for  her  excellent  work  and  out- 
standing performance  as  a  poll- 
worker.* 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

or  COLORADO 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiunday.  March  24, 1983 

•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Denver  Post  today  ran  a  lengthy 
editorial.  "Conflict  of  Interest  in  EPA." 
which  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues. 
The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Etenver  Post,  Mar.  22. 1983] 

CONTUCT  OF  INTKRXST  IN  EPA 

A  disturbing  new  twist  has  surfaced  in  the 
investigation  by  the  EPA's  inspector  general 
into  conflict-of-interest  charges  against 
James  Sanderson.  A  Denver  attorney,  San- 
derson is  the  former  high-level  consultant 
to  ex-EPA  Administrator  Anne  Burford  and 
President  Reagan's  one-time  choice  to  be 
one  of  her  top  assistants. 

The  information  shows  that  Burford  Itept 
Sanderson  on  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  payroll  even  after  Inspector  Gener- 
al Matthew  Novicli  Informed  her  that  evi- 
dence he  gathered  "could  prove  troublesome 
or  embarrassing"  to  EPA. 

It  shows  also  that  Novick— whose  office  is 
EPA's  Independent  Investigative  arm— ap- 
parently didn't  share  that  evidence  with  the 
White  House  and  failed  to  inform  appropri- 
ate members  of  Congress  of  it.  That  raises  a 
serious  question  about  who  he  was  serving— 
the  public  or  Burford  and  Sanderson? 

Sanderson's  involvement  is  but  one  small 
chapter  in  the  lengthening  record  of  EPA's 
troubles  which  Involve  allegations  of  mis- 
management, political  manipulation  and 
conflict  of  interests. 

But  it  is  important  in  that  the  way  it  was 
handled— or,  more  accurately,  mishandled— 
epitomizes  failures  in  the  performance  of  a 
federal  agency  entusted  with  protecting  the 
nation's  environment  and  the  public's 
health.  EPA  must  perform  in  a  way  that 
maintains  complete  public  confidence.  This, 
the  evidence  shows,  was  not  the  case. 

On  Jan.  7,  1982.  one  week  after  Reagan 
nominated  Sanderson  for  EPA's  No.  3  Job. 
Rep.  Pat  Schroeder.  asked  Novick  to  investi- 
gate allegations  that  Sanderson  misused  his 
position  by  representing  private  legal  clients 
on  matters  linked  to  EPA  at  the  same  time 
he  was  working  at  EPA. 

The  key  charge  against  Sanderson  was 
that  he  ordered  EPA  Region  8  Administra- 
tor Steve  Durham  not  to  approve  water- 
quality  standards  for  parts  of  the  Upper 
Colorado  River  Basin.  He  did  this,  it  was  al- 
leged, to  benefit  some  of  his  clients  who 
wanted  the  standards  weakened. 

On  April  14.  1982.  Novick  submitted  his 
confidential  Investigative  report  on  Sander- 
son to  the  Justice  Department.  On  April  20, 
he  sent  copies  to  Fred  Fielding,  counsel  to 
the  president,  Burford,  Schroeder  and  cer- 
tain other  members  of  Congress. 

In  a  brief  cover  letter  to  Fielding,  Novick 
wrote:  'Because  this  report  was  intended 
for  presentation  to  the  Justice  Department 
it  contains  no  conclusions  or  opinions:  nor 
does  it  directly  address  itself  to  the  question 
of  appearance  of  conflict  of  interest  al- 
though the  evidence  gathered  could  be  used 
to  make  that  determination."  In  a  similar 
letter  to  Schroeder.  Novick  said  the  report 
didn't  address  the  conflict  issue  "as  this  is  a 
non-criminal  question." 

However,  Novick's  cover  letter  to  Bur- 
ford—which  surfaced  only  recently— differs 
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substantlaUy.  In  It,  Novick  wrote:  "There 
are  numerous  areas  of  interest  In  the  evi- 
dence gathered  that  could  prove  trouble- 
some or  embarrassing  to  the  Agency  should 
someone  choose  to  make  them  an  Inue.  The 
following  areas  are  identified  for  your  con- 
venience." 

Some  excerpts  follow: 

Sanderson's  attorney.  Paul  Cooper,  ac- 
knowledges it  is  possible  Sanderson  used  his 
EPA  staff  to  schedule  meetings  with  clients 
and  may  have  used  a  government  car  for 
personal  business.  However,  he  asserts  this 
is  a  coRunon  practice  that  goes  with  Sander- 
son's rank. 

In  Sanderson's  case,  timekeeping  proce- 
dures were  virtually  non-existent.  On  five 
occasions,  he  was  paid  for  days  he  didn't 
work. 

There  exists  an  unresolvable  conflict  In 
testimony  between  Durham  and  David 
Standly,  James  Thompson  and  Oene 
Lucero.  All  three  men  said  Durham  told 
them  his  decision  not  to  approve  the  Colora- 
do water  standards  and  stream  classifica- 
tions was  out  of  his  hands  as  he  was  follow- 
ing instructions  from  headquarters. 
Durham  denies  having  said  this. 

(Standly  then  was  water  division  director, 
Thompson  was  counsel  and  Lucero  was 
deputy  administrator  for  Region  3.) 

Thompson  said  Durham's  change  of  mind 
regarding  approval  of  the  Colorado  water 
standards  coincided  with  a  telephone  call 
Durham  received  from  Sanderson.  Both 
Durham  and  Sanderson  denied  the  allega- 
tion that  Sanderson  directed  Durham  to 
withhold  approval  of  the  standards. 

Durham's  change  in  position  regarding 
approval  of  the  Colorado  water  standards 
coincides  with  a  conversation  Thompson 
had  with  William  Pederson,  attorney,  EPA 
Office  of  General  Counsel.  Pederson  told 
Thompson  he  received  a  call  from  Sander- 
son as  a  private  attorney.  Inquiring  about 
the  options  a  regional  administrator  would 
have  on  the  Colorado  water  quality  stand- 
ards. The  options  Pederson  gave  Sanderson 
were  the  same  options  Durham  said  he  had 
after  the  alleged  call  from  Sanderson. 

In  Pederson's  testimony,  he  relates  how 
he  and  EPA  General  Counsel  Robert  Perry 
and  Thompson  all  agreed  they  had  no  con- 
cern about  a  possible  conflict  of  Interest  on 
Sanderson's  part  because  Colorado  had 
withdrawn  Its  submission  of  the  standards. 
This  was  a  faulty  premise,  as  the  state  had 
not  withdrawn  Its  submission. 

Sanderson  acted  as  a  conduit  for  (former) 
Colorado  Senate  President  Fred  Anderson, 
to  obtain  legal  advice  from  EPA's  Office  of 
General  Counsel  on  Proposed  Colorado 
Senate  Bill  10.  Prank  Taylor,  director  of  the 
Colorado  Department  of  Health,  testified 
that  Sanderson  saw  him  In  May  as  a  private 
attorney  representing  the  Adolph  Coors  Co. 
and  tried  to  Influence  him  regarding  S.B.  10. 

(S.B.  10,  supported  by  the  regulated  Indus- 
try and  passed  In  1981,  establishes  "econom- 
ic reasonableness"  as  a  criterion  that  must 
be  applied,  among  other  things,  to  state 
water-quality  standards.  The  Colorado 
Water  Quality  Control  Commission,  a 
Health  Department  agency,  had  to  promul- 
gate regulations  to  Implement  S.B.  10.  San- 
derson, some  of  whose  private  legal  clients 
favored  S.B.  10,  was  employed  as  an  EPA 
consultant  when  he  met  with  Taylor). 

Finally,  the  Investigation  shows  that,  al- 
though It  is  legally  permlssable.  Sanderson 
frequently  did  work  for  clients  on  days  he 
was  employed  at  EPA.  He  claimed  that  on 
those  days  he  worked  10  to  14  hours.  He 
also  claimed  he  worked  more  than  24  days  of 
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two  hours  or  more  at  EPA  without  compen- 
sation. This  could  be  viewed  as  an  attempt 
to  avoid  legal  restrictions  imposed  after  60 
days  of  employment.  Then,  an  employee  has 
a  conflict  of  Interest  If  he  represents  a  client 
who  had  a  matter  pending  before  EPA  If  he 
worked  leas  than  60  days,  he  must  have 
been  Involved  personally  and  substantively 
in  the  matter  as  an  EPA  employee  to  be  In 
violation.  Also,  after  60  days  a  financial  dis- 
closure statement  Is  required. 

The  disparity  between  the  letters  Novick 
sent  to  Burford  and  the  other  officials  con- 
firms the  public's  worst  suspicions  about 
how  government  operates. 

Why,  It  must  be  asked,  did  Novick  omit 
potentially  embarrassing  evidence  against 
Sanderson  In  his  letters  to  the  White  House, 
certain  members  of  Congress  and,  possibly, 
the  Justice  Department?  More  Importantly, 
why  did  Novick,  whose  probe  of  Sanderson 
was  shoddy  at  best,  fall  to  investigate  fur- 
ther the  potentially  "troublesome"  and 
"embarrassing"  evidence  uncovered,  which 
clearly  suggests  Sanderson  did  have  con- 
flicts of  interest? 

In  June  1982,  with  the  conflict-of-interest 
case  against  him  cooling  on  the  Justice  De- 
partment's back  burner,  Sanderson  with- 
drew his  name  for  the  No.  3  EPA  Job  and  re- 
turned to  Denver. 

Early  this  year,  Sanderson's  name  resur- 
faced In  connection  with  EPA  decisions  on 
hazardous-waste  disposal  that  may  have 
benefited  a  client  of  his.  Today,  even  after 
Burford's  and  Novick's  resignations,  con- 
flict-of-interest charges  against  Sanderson 
remain  at  the  heart  of  the  EPA  controversy. 

The  reason  Is  obvious.  Sanderson's,  Bur- 
ford's,  Novick's— and,  by  extension,  the 
Reagan  administration's— cavalier  attitude 
toward  the  appearance  of  conflict  of  inter- 
est has  offended  public  sensibilities  In  the 
basest  way.  Fifteen  months  after  the  San- 
derson probe  was  Initiated,  the  public  still 
awaits  the  outcome.* 


THE  "DEEPWATER  PORT  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OP  1983" 


HON.  JOHN  B.  BREAUX 

or  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  24,  1983 

•  Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  In- 
troducing, together  with  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Louisiana  House  Delega- 
tion, the  "Deepwater  Port  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1983."  The  purpose  for  seek- 
ing the  amendments  is  twofold:  First, 
to  reflect  and  adjust  to  the  different 
economic  and  market  environment 
which  has  evolved  since  original  enact- 
ment of  the  law  in  1974,  and  second,  to 
permit  a  deepwater  port  to  operate  in 
a  much  less  restrictive  environment, 
with  the  ability  to  be  more  responsive 
to  the  marketplace. 

The  current  act  is  overly  restrictive. 
It  hampers  a  deepwater  port's  ability 
to  respond,  with  spontaneity  and  flexi- 
bility, to  varying  market  conditions. 

The  amendments  propose  changes 
which  would  strike  an  economic  bal- 
ance in  the  deepwater  port  law.  Affect- 
ed would  be  provisions  governing  li- 
censing, regulatory  review,  rate  setting 
authority,  common  carrier  obligations, 
liability,  insurance,  and  Jurisdiction. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REI^fARKS 

These  proposed  changes  enhance 
competition,  which  ultimately  benefits 
the  deepwater  port  licensee,  the  ship- 
per, and  the  consumer.  Market  forces, 
not  Government  regulation,  will  deter- 
mine prices  and  practices. 

Nearly  a  decade  has  passed  since  the 
1974  legislation  was  enacted.  What 
Congress  drafted  at  that  time  was  a 
pioneering  and  landmark  statute. 

A  number  of  the  law's  provisions 
were  approved  in  anticipation  of  cir- 
cumstances and  events  which  have 
not,  almost  10  years  later,  transpired. 
As  a  result,  regulations  are  in  effect 
which  are  unnecessary  to  address 
today's  market  and  operations  for  a 
deepwater  port.  It  is  necessary  that 
the  law  be  revised  to  allow  any  deep- 
water  to  function  more  realistically  in 
the  marketplace,  without  any  unneces- 
sary restrictions  placed  on  it.« 
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MINORITY  TELEXX)BaifUNICA- 

TION8    OWNERSHIP    TAX    ACT 
OF  1983 


HON.  MICKEY  LELAND 


IN  SUPPORT  OP  A  DEFENSE 
THAT  WORKS 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

or  NEW  JZRSET 
IN  "THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  24,  1983 

•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend and  support  my  colleague,  Sena- 
tor Gary  Hart,  and  his  proposal  for 
defense  spending  entitled:  "A  Military 
Reform  Defense  Budget  for  Fiscal 
Year  1984." 

I  believe  that  one  substantial  step 
toward  a  stronger  defense  would  be 
achieved  by  cutting  procurement  ex- 
penditures and  increasing  expendi- 
tures on  readiness  and  retention.  Re- 
tention of  our  most  valuable  asset,  our 
military  personnel,  should  not  be  an 
issue  frozen  in  the  politics  of  the  Pen- 
tagon. 

In  recent  years,  I  have  begun  to 
wonder  what  our  national  defensive 
plan  Is.  We  cannot  continue  to  build 
and  buy  everjrthing  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  wants.  As  a  lieutenant  com- 
mander in  the  Naval  Reserve,  I  see  the 
need  to  have  a  defensive  capability 
that  works.  I  am  therefore  giving 
notice  as  to  my  support  for  the  mili- 
tary reform  movement,  and  its  partici- 
pation in  the  debate  over  defense 
spending  and  our  future  defensive  ca- 
pabilities. 

I  call  on  my  colleagues  In  the  House 
to  support  Senator  Hart  and  me  along 
with  others  in  this  effort.  I  will  soon 
offer  a  number  of  proposals  to  assist 
in  this  effort.* 


or 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  24,  1983 

•  Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Mr.  Rangel  and  several  of 
our  colleagues  the  Minority  Telecom- 
mimications  Ownership  Tax  Act  of 
1983.  This  legislation  will  broaden  op- 
portunities for  minority  ownership 
and  involvement  in  the  telecommiml- 
cations  industry  by  providing  tax  in- 
centives to  stimulate  investment  in  mi- 
nority firms  and  to  encourage  sales  to 
minority  buyers. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider 
sponsoring  this  bill,  and  to  Join  in 
working  to  make  sure  this  measure  be- 
comes law  this  year. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  insert 
into  the  Record  a  fact  sheet  and  ques- 
tion and  answers  that  further  describe 
this  legislation.  Here  follows  that  ma- 
terial: 

Minority  Ownkrship  Lcgislation 

rACT  SRXET 

On  December  2,  1982,  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  adopted  a  number 
of  Items  to  Increase  minority  ownership  op- 
portunities In  telecommunications.  These 
items  included  two  legislative  proposals  to 
expand  sources  for  financing  increased  mi- 
nority ownership  of  broadcasting,  cable,  and 
common  carrier  properties: 

1.  Investment  Credit  Amendment  The 
first  legislative  proposal  amends  i  48(cX2) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  raise  to  a 
maximum  of  $500,000  the  Investment  credit 
a  taxpayer  can  claim  against  tax  liability  for 
purchase  of  qualified,  used  telecommunica- 
tions property.  This  amendment  would  be 
triggered  solely  where  the  transfer  of  a  tele- 
communications property  would  effectuate 
Commission  policy,  as  then  a  minority- 
owned  or  controlled  firm  purchases  directly, 
or  through  a  limited  partnership,  an  exist- 
ing telecommunications  property.  Adoption 
of  this  amendment  would  aUow  Increased 
Investment  credit  only  In  those  limited  cases 
where  ownership  or  control  of  a  telecom- 
munications property  is  transferred  and  the 
Commission  certifies  that  the  transfer  effec- 
tuates Its  minority  or  other  ownership  poli- 
cies such  as  those  regarding  cross-owner- 
ship. By  allowing  for  a  more  substantial  in- 
vestment credit  to  be  passed  on  to  investors, 
this  limited  scale  proposal  will  make  the  In- 
vestment credit  for  purchase  of  used  proper- 
ty a  more  effective  financing  tool  for  minor- 
ity buyers  to  use  In  attracting  Investment 
capital  to  purchase  operating  telecommuni- 
cations properties,  especially  existing  cable 
television  systems. 

2.  Tax  Certificate  Amendment  The  second 
legislative  proposal  amends  {  1071(a)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  which  currently  au- 
thorizes the  FCC  to  grant  tax  certificates  to 
sellers  deferring  taxation  of  their  capital 
gains  when  they  sell  broadcast  properties  to 
minority  buyers.  Under  this  authority,  the 
Commission  since  1978  has  granted  55  tax 
certificates  to  encourage  minority  owner- 
ship of  broadcasting  facilities.  This  figure 
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reprewnta  over  SO  percent  of  all  commer- 
cUO.  minority-owned  radio  and  television 
stattons.  Tbe  legidattve  proposal  would 
amend  i  1071(a)  to  authoriie  similar  tax 
certificates  for  sales  to  minorities  of  ex- 
P^(twiing  non-broadcast  properties,  including 
cellular  radio,  multipoint  dtstrlbution  sys- 
tems, spedaliaed  mobUe  radio  systems,  and 
otho'  private  land  mobile  and  common  car- 
rier systems. 

A  bipartisan  FCC  adopted  these  two  legis- 
lative proposals  on  the  recommendation  of  a 
distincuished  advisory  committee  composed 
of  leaders  in  finance  and  telecommunica- 
tions and  chaired  by  FCC  Commissioner 
Henry  M.  Rivera.  Charged  with  exploring 
ways  of  expanding  financial  sources  for  mi- 
nority entrepreneurs,  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Alternative  Financing  for  Minority 
Opportunities  in  Telecommunications  con- 
cluded that  the  lack  of  adequate  financing 
remains  the  "single  greatest  obstacle"  to  mi- 
nority ownership  of  telecommunications  fa- 
cilities. In  a  S5-page  report  released  in  Btay 
1982.  the  advisory  committee  therefore  rec- 
ommended a  number  of  financing  mecha- 
nisms to  ease  minority  entry  into  the  tele- 
communications marketplace.  Including  the 
two  legislative  proposaU. 

The  proposed  legislation  carries  forward  a 
long-standing  FCC  commitment  to  redress 
significant  minority  underrepresentatlon  In 
the  ownership  of  telecommunications  prop- 
erties. Although  they  constitute  approxi- 
mately 30  percent  of  the  population,  racial 
and  ethnic  minorities,  as  of  November  1982, 
own  less  than  1.7  percent  or  171  of  the 
10,134  commercial  radio  and  television  sta- 
tions. They  own  approximately  20  cable  tel- 
evision companies,  which  account  for  only. 
44  franchises  In  the  country,  less  than  one- 
third  of  one  percent  of  the  estimated  15.647 
cable  franchises.  More  limited  data  is  avail- 
able about  minority  ownership  of  radio 
common  carriers.  However,  the  extent  of 
such  ownership  is  believed  to  be  negligible. 
As  tax  incentive  devices  to  stimulate  in- 
vestment in  minority  firms  and  to  encour- 
age sales  to  minority  buyers,  the  Investment 
credit  and  tax  certificate  legislative  propos- 
als should  help- 
Increase  scarce  equity  capital  for  minority 
buyers; 

Increase  the  number  and  diversity  of  tele- 
communications facilities  available  for  mi- 
nority purchase; 

Encourage  Increased  private  sector  invest- 
ment in  minority-owned  business,  in  prefer- 
ence to  government  programs,  loans  or 
grants; 

Expand  minority  Job  opportunities  in  tele- 
communications; and  by  creating  more  mi- 
nority-owned firms  and  Jobs. 

Raise  tax  revenues  through  an  expanded 
minority  and  national  tax  base. 

Finally,  the  costs  of  the  two  legislative 
proposals  are  likely  to  be  minimal  and  may 
be  offset  by  possible  revenue  gains. 

QUXSTIONS  AlfO  Alf  SWKRS 

Backgro-und 

Question  1.  What  is  the  extent  of  minori- 
ty ownership  of  telecommunications  proper- 
ties? 

Answer.  It  is  not  extensive.  Minorities  are 
defined  as  "blacks.  Hispanic  American 
Indian.  Alaskan  Native.  Asian  and  Pacific  Is- 
lander." See  PX.  97-359,  "Communications 
Act  Amendments  of  1982".  {  300(iK3KCKU). 
They  constitute  approximately  30  percent 
of  the  population,  yet  they  own  less  than  2 
percent  of  the  over  10,000  commercial  radio 
and  TV  stations,  less  than  one-third  of  one 
percent  of  the  over  15.000  cable  TV  fran- 
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chises,  and  a  negligible  amount  of  common 
carrier  property. 

Question  2.  Why  is  minority  ownership  of 
telecommunications  so  low? 

Answer.  There  are  a  number  of  reasons 
but  a  chief  one  and,  according  to  an  FCC 
advisory  committee,  "the  single  greatest  ob- 
stacle" to  minority  ownership  of  telecom- 
munications, iB  lack  of  adequate  financing 
and  Investment  capital. 

Question  3.  What  has  the  FCC  done  to 
remedy  this  problem? 

Answer.  The  FCC  has  long  been  con- 
cerned with  the  significant  underrepresen- 
tatlon of  minorities  in  the  telecommunica- 
tions marketplace.  In  1978,  for  example,  the 
Commission  issued  a  Statement  of  Policy  on 
Minority  Ownership  of  Broadcasting  Facili- 
ties, 68  FCC  2d  979  (1978).  Pursuant  to  this 
policy  sUtement,  the  FCC  since  1978  has 
issued  over  56  tax  certificates  to  sellers  of 
broadcast  properties  to  minorities.  These 
certificates  defer  taxation  on  the  seller's 
capital  gain,  if  any.  Over  30  percent  of  cur- 
rent minority  broadcast  ownership  has  re- 
sulted from  this  policy. 

Still  concerned  with  the  problem,  the 
Commission,  under  Chairman  Mark  Fowler, 
established  in  September  1981  an  Advisory 
Committee  on  Alternative  Financing  for  Mi- 
nority Opportunities  in  Telecommunica- 
tions. The  Committee,  composed  of  distin- 
guished leaders  in  finance  and  telecommuni- 
cations, and  chaired  by  FCC  Commissioner 
Henry  M.  Rivera,  was  charged  with  recom- 
mending ways  to  increase  sources  for  fi- 
nancing minority  ownership  of  telecom- 
munications facilities. 

Question  4.  What  did  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee recommend? 

Answer.  The  Advisory  Committee  made  a 
numl>er  of  recommendations,  including  revi- 
sions of  Internal  FCC  policies  and  rules  and 
two  amendments  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code.  None  of  these  recommendations 
called  for  new  government  programs  or  in- 
creased government  spending  to  finance  the 
acquisition  of  telecommunications  proper- 
ties by  minorities.  Instead,  the  Advisory 
Committee  recommended  the  pooling  of  ex- 
isting private  and  public  resources,  in- 
creased managerial  and  technical  assistance 
to  minority  entrepreneurs  seeking  to  pur- 
chase telecommunications  properties,  and 
revisions  of  restrictive  FCC  policies  and  tax 
laws  inhibiting  minority  acquisition  of  such 
properties. 

Question  5.  What  action  did  the  Conunis- 
sion  take  on  these  recommendations? 

Answer.  On  December  2,  1982,  the  Com- 
mission adopted  all  of  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee's recommendations,  including  two  legis- 
lative proposals. 

Legislative  propoaaU 
Investment   Tax  Credit  Amendment  (26 
U.S.C.  i  48(c)(2)). 

Question  1.  What  is  the  Commission's  in- 
vestment tax  credit  proposal  and  what  is  it 
designed  to  accomplish? 

Answer.  The  ITC  proposal  would  raise  In 
certain  limited  circumstances  to  a  maximum 
amount  of  $500,000  the  investment  credit  a 
taxpayer  can  claim  against  tax  liability  for 
purchase  of  qualified,  used  telecommunica- 
tions property.  The  proposal  is  designed  pri- 
marily to  facilitate  minority  access  to  in- 
vestment capital  for  the  purchase  of  exist- 
ing telecommunications  properties,  especial- 
ly small-to-medlum  size  cable  systems. 

Question  2.  Would  the  proposed  amend- 
ment raise  the  used  property  limit  across 
the  board? 

Answer.  No.  The  ceiling  would  be  in- 
creased only  in  those  limited  circumstances 
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where  ownership  or  control  of  a  telecom- 
mimicationa  property  is  transferred  and  the 
Commission  certifies  the  transfer  effectu- 
ates its  minority  or  other  ownership  poli- 
cies. By  limiting  the  increase  in  the  used 
property  ceiling  to  such  circumstances,  the 
adverse  impact  on  tax  revenue  would  be  pre- 
cluded which  would  occur  if  this  used  prop- 
erty cost  ceiling  were  raised  across  the 
board.  Moreover,  the  proposed  Commission 
certification  is  viewed  as  necessary  in  order 
to  assure  some  kind  of  er:abling  device  to 
trigger  the  ITC  benefit  mechanism  for  mi- 
nority entrepreneurs. 

Question  3.  Why  raise  the  limit  only  on 
"used"  property? 

Answer.  First,  there  is  no  current  limit  on 
the  value  of  "new"  property  for  purposes  of 
calculating  the  Investment  tax  credit. 
Second,  the  emphasis  on  "used"  property 
reflects  findings  of  the  Commission's  Advi- 
sory Committee  and  the  House  Committee 
on  Small  Business  that  greater  opportimity 
for  minority  ownership  lies  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  existing  telecommunications  proper- 
ties, especially  of  operating  cable  systems, 
rather  than  of  new  properties  which  require 
greater  financial,  managerial  and  technical 
resources. 

Question  4.  How  was  the  proposed  $5  mil- 
lion limit  selected? 

Answer.  The  proposed  $5  million  ceiling 
on  used  property  was  selected  because  the 
ITC  legislative  proposal  is  designed  primari- 
ly to  facilitate  minority  purchase  of  small- 
to-medlum  size,  existing  cable  television  sys- 
tems. With  such  systems  on  average  selling 
from  under  $1  million  to  $10  million,  the 
purchase  price  of  such  systems,  50  percent 
of  which  typically  can  be  allocated  to  tangi- 
ble equipment  assets,  comes  up  to  our  under 
the  $5  million  ceUing.  This  figure  is  there- 
fore sufficient  in  most  cases  to  cover  all 
ITC-ellgible  assets  of  small-to-medium  size 
cable  systems  costing  up  to  $10  million. 

The  ITC  proposal  will  have  a  bigger  rela- 
tive effect  on  the  minority  purchase  of  cable 
rather  than  broadcasting  or  common  carrier 
facilities  because  cable  assets  eligible  for  the 
ITC  are  on  average  a  greater  relative  per- 
centage of  the  purchase  price  than  broad- 
cast or  common  carrier  assets  are  of  their 
respective  purchase  prices. 

Finally,  raising  the  used  property  ceiling 
solely  in  these  circumstances  to  a  sul>stan- 
tial  amount  such  as  $5  miUion,  allowing  a 
maxlmimi  10  percent  Investment  credit  of 
$500,000.  will  more  likely  assure  that  an  ini- 
tiative designed  to  assist  minority  entrepre- 
neurs gain  access  to  capital  and  thereby 
gain  entry  to  the  telecommunications  mar- 
ketplace will  succeed.  For  as  the  Advisory 
Committee  noted,  "there  is  a  necessary  cor- 
relation between  a  regulatory  policy  advo- 
cating increased  minority  ownership  and 
the  creation  of  meaningful  incentives  to 
promote  that  end." 

Question  5.  What  would  be  the  costs  of 
this  ITC  amendment? 

Answer.  The  coste  of  the  ITC  legislative 
proposal  would  include  the  possible  adminis- 
trative costs  the  Commission  might  incur  in 
the  implementation  of  the  proposed  ITC 
certification  process  and  the  reduction  of 
United  States  tax  revenue.  Administrative 
costs  would  result  from  staff  salaries  and 
any  additional  recordkeeping  or  reporting 
requirements  necessitated  by  the  proposed 
certification.  Based  on  the  Commission's  ex- 
perience with  the  Ux  certificate  program  to 
support  minority  broadcasting  ownership, 
however,  these  costs  would  appear  to  be 
minijnai  and  outweighed  by  the  apparent 
benefits  of  the  proposal. 
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The  effect  aa  tax  revenues  would  also 
appear  to  be  marginal  as  well  as  partly 
offset  by  a  potentially  larger  revenue  base 
amtmg  minority  entrepreneurs  (assuming 
the  total  national  income  would  thereby  be 
increased  because  of  the  proposal),  and  re- 
duced net  depreciation  deductions  explained 
in  a  briefing  paper  available  from  the  Com- 
mlMdon.  In  the  words  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee report,  the  impact  of  the  proposed 
change  in  the  Investment  tax  credit  on  the 
overall  federal  budget,  "even  if  wildly  suc- 
cessful, would  be  minimal  " 

A  Commission  cost  estimate  on  the  invest- 
ment credit  proposal  has  found  that  if  mi- 
nority broadcast  and  cable  ownership  is  in- 
creased to  a  total  of  10%  over  a  10  year 
period,  the  annual  cost  in  reduced  tax  reve- 
nues would  be  approximately  $30  million  a 
year,  only  $10  million  if  minority  ownership 
increases  to  5%. 

Tax  Certificate  Amendment  (26  VJ&.C. 
1 1071(a)) 

Question  1.  What  is  the  Commission's  tax 
certificate  proposal  and  what  is  it  designed 
to  accomplish? 

Answer.  The  tax  certificate  proposal 
would  expand  the  PCC's  existing  statutory 
authority  to  grant  sellers  tax  certificates  de- 
ferring taxation  on  any  capital  gains  from 
their  sales  when  they  sell  broadcast  proper- 
ties to  minority  buyers.  The  proposed 
amendment  would  authorized  the  Commis- 
sion to  adopt  a  policy  allowing  tax  certifi- 
cates for  sale  of  non-broadcast  projierties  to 
minority  buyers.  These  properties  would  in- 
clude cellular  radio,  multipoint  distribution 
systems,  specialized  mobile  radio  systems, 
and  other  private  land  mobile  and  common 
carrier  systems. 

Question  2.  How  effective  has  the  Com- 
mission's current  tax  certificate  authority 
been  in  increasing  minority  ownership  of 
broadcasting  facilities? 

Answer.  Very  effective.  Since  1978,  for  ex- 
ample, when  it  issued  a  policy  statement 
pursuant  to  its  tax  certificate  authority,  en- 
couraging minority  ownership  of  broadcast- 
ing facilities,  the  Commission  has  granted 
55  tax  certificates  representing  over  30  per- 
cent of  all  minority-owned  commercial  radio 
and  TV  stations. 

Question  3.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  amend 
{  1071(a)  so  that  the  Commission  may  grant 
tax  certificates  for  sales  of  nonbroadcast 
properties  to  minority  buyers? 

Answer.  It  is  necessary  because  }  1071(a) 
as  currently  worded  restricts  Commission 
authority  to  issue  tax  certificates  solely  for 
sale  to  minorities  of  broadcast  and  ancillary 
services  such  as  cable  television  systems 
which  retransmit  broadcast  signals. 

Question  4.  Why  is  the  proposed  tax  cer- 
tificate amendment  worded  so  as  to  affect 
"ownership  and  control  of  systems  of  com- 
munication by  wire  or  radio  (including  poli- 
cies promoting  diversification  of  ownership 
of  such  systems)"? 

Answer.  By  using  the  term  "wire  or 
radio",  the  amended  {  1071(a)  would  author- 
ize the  Commission  to  adopt  a  policy  state- 
ment allowing  tax  certificates  for  sale  of 
nonbroadcast  "wire"  systems  of  communica- 
tions, as  well  as  broadcast  "radio"  systems. 
Including  over-the-alr  radio  and  television 
and  ancillary  cable  television  systems.  Au- 
thorizing the  FCC  to  adopt  policies  "pro- 
moting diversification  of  ownership"  of  non- 
broadcast  telecommunication  facilities  as  an 
end  In  and  of  itself  is  necessary  because  the 
Commission's  minority  ownership  initiatives 
to  date  have  been  premised  on  the  Jurisdic- 
tional nexus  between  diversity  of  ownership 
and  diversity  of  available  viewpoints.  Thus. 
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they  have  run  only  to  broadcast  and  cable 
television  facilities  where  such  a  nexus 
exists  rather  than  to  common  carrier  facili- 
ties where  such  a  nexus  is  not  present.  The 
amending  language  is  therefore  viewed  to  be 
neceasary  since  it  is  the  Commission's  Judg- 
ment that  the  adoption  of  poUcies  designed 
to  increase  minority  ownership  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  nexus  with  program  diversity 
would  exceed  current  FCX;  Jurisdiction 
imder  the  Communications  Act  of  1934.  See 
in  this  regard  National  Associaticm  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People  v.  Federal 
Power  Commission,  425  VS&.  682  (1979). 

Question  5.  What  would  be  the  costs  of 
this  tax  certificate  amendment? 

Answer.  As  with  the  costs  of  the  proposed 
investment  credit  amendment,  the  costs  of 
the  tax  certificate  amendment  would  likely 
be  minimal.  For  example,  the  FCC  has  doc- 
umented that  its  costs  for  administration  of 
the  current  tax  certificate  program  for 
broadcasting  facilities  have  been  very  mar- 
ginal. Moreover,  the  tax  certificate  author- 
ity only  authorizes  a  deferral,  not  elimina- 
tion, of  taxes  on  the  seller's  capital  gain. 
Any  cost  to  the  Treasury  incurred  as  a 
result  of  the  proposed  tax  certificate 
amendment  could  thus  be  minimized  and 
offset  by  ultimate  tax  revenues  realized  on 
the  seller's  capital  gain. 

For  more  information,  please  contact  Ste- 
phen Klitzman.  FCC  Office  of  General 
Counsel.  632-6405.* 


WON  PAT  WILL  SUPPORT 
PRESIDENT'S  DEFENSE  BUDGET 


HON.  ANTONIO  BORJA  WON  PAT 

OP  GUAM 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday,  March  24,  1983 

•  Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  lis- 
tened last  night  with  great  Interest  to 
what  President  Ronald  Reagan  has  to 
say  about  the  (K)ndltion  of  our  defense 
system.  He  was  right  in  many  areas. 
We  have  let  our  military  strength 
become  dissipated  and  there  is  a  very 
strong  need  to  correct  the  inadequa- 
cies of  prior  years  with  a  strong  com- 
mitment to  a  program  that  will  revi- 
talize our  national  defense  system  and 
preserve  our  freedom  and  liberty. 

I  realize  that  we  are  now  engaged  in 
a  battle  of  guns  versus  butter.  Certain- 
ly my  own  constituents  on  Guam  have 
been  caught  up  on  this  battle.  I  do  not 
support  most  of  what  the  President 
has  done  to  slash  spending  in  s(x:ial 
programs.  But  I  must  state  that  with 
some  minor  reservations,  I  have  every 
intention  of  carefully  reviewing  the 
President's  proposal  for  a  new,  high 
technology  approach  to  our  defense 
system  and  offering  my  vote  whenever 
and  wherever  possible  consistent  with 
the  best  interests  of  our  Nation. 

As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Research  and  Development  in  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  in 
recent  weeks,  I  have  learned  much 
about  the  status  of  weapons  research 
and  the  nature  of  the  threat  which 
faces  this  country.  Like  it  or  not.  the 
Soviets  are  gaining  the  upper  hand  in 
strategic   terms.    They   are   spending 
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much,  much  more  than  the  United 
States  for  weapons  research  and  devel- 
opment. And  they  are  not  holding 
back  when  it  comes  to  fielding  an  of- 
fensive nuclear  system  second  to  none. 
The  President  hit  the  nail  right  on 
the  head  when  he  said  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  let  the  Soviets  take  the  lead. 
The  main  point  in  the  favor  of  the 
United  States  is  our  technological  su- 
periority. Lose  this  and  we  may  well 
have  lost  the  real  race— the  effort  to 
bring  democncy  to  the  human  race. 
Having  given  my  support  for  this 
effort,  however,  let  me  also  assure  my 
colleagues  and  fellow  citizens  of  this 
great  Nation  that  I  will  not  cast  a  vote 
for  any  program  which  has  not  been 
soundly  thought  out.  We  have  to  con- 
strain spending  and  the  Department 
of  Defense  will  have  to  bear  its  fair 
share  of  the  economic  burdens  facing 
us  all.  But  no  price  is  too  great  to  pay 
for  freedom  and  this  too  is  a  price  I 
believe  the  American  people  are  ready 
and  willing  to  bear  as  I  am.* 


PASSOVER:  A  CELEBRATION  OP 
FREEDOM 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 


OP  ITCW  TOBK 
IH  THE  HOTTSE  OF  REFRESERTATrVBS 

Thurtday,  March  24, 1983 
•  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  sun- 
down next  Monday,  Jews  throughout 
the  world  will  observe  the  beginning 
of  the  feast  of  Pesach,  the  over  3,000 
year  old  celebration  of  the  escape  of 
the  people  of  Israel  from  the  cruel  tyr- 
anny and  oppression  of  an  ancient 
Pharaoh. 

The  highlight  of  the  Passover  holi- 
day is  the  seder,  a  combination  family 
banquet  and  religious  service  that 
brings  family  and  friends  together  to 
commemorate  the  suffering  of  our 
forefathers  in  slavery  and  their  final 
deliverance  to  freedom. 

On  the  seder  table  will  be  dishes  rich 
in  symbolism— the  bitter  herbs  repre- 
senting the  bitterness  of  slavery;  a 
bone  and  an  egg,  a  symbol  of  the  of- 
ferings brought  to  the  temple:  haroset, 
a  mixture  of  chopped  nuts,  apples,  cin- 
namon, and  wine  which  recalls  the 
clay  which  the  ancient  Israelites 
formed  into  bricks  for  the  Pharaoh.  A 
special  unleavened  bread,  matzah,  will 
be  eaten  at  the  seder  and  throughout 
the  week  of  Passover  as  a  constant  re- 
minder of  the  haste  with  which  the 
people  of  Israel  had  to  flee  from 
Egypt. 

Readings,  songs,  and  prayers  from 
the  Haggadah  will  be  used  to  retell  the 
story  of  the  suffering  and  pain  of  slav- 
ery and  of  the  exodus  which  eventual- 
ly brought  our  people  to  freedom. 

One  of  the  first  prayers  read  from 
the  Haggadah  beautifully  summarizes 
for  me  the  meaning  of  Passover 
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This  Is  the  bread  of  affliction  that  our  fa- 
thers ate  in  the  land  of  Egyiit.  All  who  are 
hungry,  let  them  oome  and  eat;  all  who  are 
needy,  let  them  come  and  celebrate  Pass- 
over with  us.  Now  we  are  here:  next  year 
may  we  be  in  IsraeL  Now  we  are  slaves:  in 
the  year  ahead  may  we  be  free  men. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us  fortunate 
enough  to  live  in  the  United  States  are 
able  to  fully  enjoy  the  meaning  of 
Passover,  since  freedom  is  the  very 
keystone  of  our  national  heritage. 
BCay  the  celebration  of  this  holiday 
continue  as  a  message  of  hope  and  in- 
spiration for  all  those  who,  like  the 
ancient  Israelites,  still  yearn  to  be 
free.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  PATRICK  J. 
ROMA  PALISADES  PARK  UNICO 
"MAN  OP  THE  YEAR" 


HON.  FRANK  J.  GUARINI 

or  NEW  JERsrsr 

ni  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRKSEHTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  24, 1983 
•  Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  this  afternoon  report- 
ing the  designation  of  Patrick  J. 
Roma,  Esq..  as  "Man  of  the  Year"  for 
the  Palisades  Park  Chapter  of  UNICO 
National. 

He  will  be  honored  at  the  10th 
annual  charity  baU  to  be  held  on 
March  26  at  the  Wayne  Manor,  where 
several  himdred  friends  and  members 
of  his  family  will  extend  their  con- 
gratulations regarding  this  most  cher- 
ished award. 

Counselor  Roma  indeed  is  an  excel- 
lent example  of  "service  above  self" 
which  is  the  motto  of  UNICO  Nation- 
al, which  seeks  to  build  better  commu- 
nities through  the  interest,  activity 
and  unselfish  loyalty  of  its  members. 
A  nationwide  organization,  it  is  pat- 
terned after  similar  clubs  such  as  the 
Lions  and  the  Kiwanis.  Its  only  differ- 
ence is  that  it  is  composed  largely  of 
Americans  of  Italian  origin. 

Through  their  community  concern 
activities  honoring  the  common  broth- 
erhood and  unity  of  man,  the  develop- 
ment of  service,  expressing  genuine 
love  for  their  neighbor,  UNICO  spells 
out: 

U— Unity 

N— Neighborllness 

I— Integrity 

C— Charity 

O— Opportunity 

They  echo  the  words  of  Edward 
Markham.  who  said: 

The  crest  and  crowning  of  all  good. 

Life's  final  star,  is  Brotherhood. 

The  principal  speaker  at  the  tribute 
to  Pat  Roma  is  the  Honorable  John  J. 
Cariddi.  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court 
of  New  Jersey,  of  Bergen  County,  as 
well  as  Mr.  Anthony  Gaglioti,  first 
vice  president  of  UNICO  National. 

Pat  Roma  has  been  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  New  Jersey,  New  York.  Florida. 
and  the  District  of  Columbia.  He  is  au- 
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thorized  to  practice  before  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court;  Third  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  and  U.S.  Tax  Court. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  American  Bar 
Association,  member  of  Criminal  Law. 
Family  Law.  and  EsUte  Planning 
Conunittees;  New  Jersey  State  Bar  As- 
sociation: Bergen.  Hudson,  Essex,  and 
Passaic  County  Bar  Associations;  Flor- 
ida State  Bar  Association;  American 
Trial  Lawyers  Association;  Estate 
Planning  Council  of  Hudson  County; 
North  Hudson  Lawyer's  Club,  and 
Matrimonial  Early  Settlement  Pro- 
gram of  Hudson  County;  member  of 
Palisades  Park  representative  Mount 
Carmel  Guild  Citizen's  Advisory 
Board,  Bergen  County:  UNICO  Na- 
tioiud.  President  Palisades  Park  Chap- 
ter—voted "Most  Outstanding  Chapter 
in  Country"  1980  and  1981;  voted 
"Most  Outstanding  President"  1980 
and  1981;  First  Deputy  District  Gover- 
nor 1980  and  1981;  National  Director 
of  Membership  and  Retention  (Na- 
tional Elective  Position)  1980  and 
1981;  Vice  Chairman  Environmental 
Commission  and  Recycling  Commis- 
sion, Palisades  Park,  1980,  Knights  of 
Columbus,  Palisades  Park;  VFW  Post 
No.  4365,  Palisades  Park;  Order  of  the 
Alhambra,  Palisades  Park;  Boys  Town 
of  Italy:  Leonardo  da  Vinci  Society. 

Roma  received  his  L.L.M.  degree  in 
September  1981  from  New  York  Uni- 
versity School  of  Law;  M.B.A.  degree 
in  May  1982  from  Fairleigh  Dickinson 
University;  and  J.D.  degree  in  May 
1975  from  Cumberland  School  of  Law. 
Samford  University,  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  where  he  was  on  the  dean's  list; 
awarded  annual  scholarship;  elected  to 
Who's  Who  in  America  Universities 
and  Colleges. 

He  was  active  in  student  affairs  and 
law  student  programs  in  all  the  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning  he  attend- 
ed. 

In  1971  he  was  awarded  a  B.A. 
degree  from  Seton  Hall  University 
where  he  majored  in  economics. 

His  activity  with  UNICO  has  been 
most  active  and  productive.  On  a  local 
level  he  was  elected  1st  vice  president 
1979;  president  1980  to  present;  winner 
of  Most  Outstanding  Chapter  Award 
1980  and  1981;  member  of  all  commit- 
tees; at  the  district  level  he  was  dele- 
gate from  1979  to  present;  cochariman 
Cooley's  Anemia  Drive  1980— raising 
$18,000;  First  Deputy  District  Gover- 
nor 1980  to  present:  chairman  of  pub- 
licity and  membership  and  retention 
from  1980  to  present.  On  a  national 
level  he  was  membership  and  reten- 
tion director  for  1980  and  1981—14 
percent  increase  in  membership  for 
1980— National  Earthquake  Chairman 
1980-81;  1980  member  Advertising, 
Mergers  and  Vince  Lombardi  Commit- 
tees; 1981  member  of  magazine,  Vince 
Lombardi,  Merger  and  Affiliations 
Committees;  1984  convention  site  com- 
mittee, and  serving  as  general  counsel, 
UNICO  National  since  July  1982. 
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Pat  Roma  serves  as  prosecutor  for 
the  Borough  of  Palisades  Park.  N  J.,  as 
well  as  school  board  attorney  in  that 
conununity.  He  is  a  member  in  the  law 
firm  of  Friedman,  Pearlman  &  Roma 
with  offices  in  Jersey  City. 

In  1975  he  served  as  a  consultant  for 
the  Big  Brothers  of  Great  Birming- 
ham. In  that  community  he  served  as 
vice  president  of  the  Cumberland  Stu- 
dent Bar  Association  where  he  was 
awarded  an  annual  scholarship. 

Perhaps  the  Palisades  Park  Chapter 
of  UNICO  receiving  the  Most  Out- 
standing Award  by  UNICO  while  Pat 
served  as  president  in  1980.  1981,  and 
1982  is  unique. 

The  thrust  of  UNICO  National  is 
well  known.  They  have  assisted  many 
local  charities,  recognized  many  indi- 
vidual achievements,  sponsored 
mental  health  programs,  taken  an 
active  interest  in  boys'  clubs  and 
sports  programs.  They  have  also  been 
involved  in  the  great  rebuilding  efforts 
as  an  aftermath  of  the  1980  Italian 
earthquake. 

No  doubt  Unicons  related  the  earth- 
quake to  Dante's  "Inferno,  Canto  III" 
which  reads: 

The  dusky  champaign  trembled  so  violent- 
ly that  the  remembrance  of  my  terror 
bathes  me  still  with  sweat.  The  tearful 
ground  gave  out  wind,  which  flashed  forth  a 
crimson  light  that  conquered  all  my  senses. 
Members  of  UNICO  remember  that 
nature  has  endowed  Italy  with  aston- 
ishing beauty  with  its  breathtaking 
mountains,  seas  and  sim,  but  they  also 
know  how  cruel  nature  can  be,  inflict- 
ing violence  on  parts  of  the  Italian  pe- 
ninsula—their ancient  heritage.  Un- 
selfishly. Unicons  assisted  other 
groups  in  raising  millions  of  dollars 
through  their  charity  to  help  restore 
the  morale  and  unity  of  devastated  vil- 
lages and  towns.  They  matched  their 
charity,  their  hearts  and  minds,  re- 
flecting on  Psalm  91: 
You  shall  not  fear  the  terror  of  the  night 

nor  the  arrow  that  flies  by  day; 
Not  the  pestilence  that  roams  in  darliness 

nor  the  devastating  plague  at  noon. 
Though  a  thousand  fall  at  your  side,  ten 
thousand  at  your  right  side,  near  you 
it  shall  not  come. 
In   my  community  of  Jersey  City 
UNICO  has  built  a  lovely  housing  de- 
velopment  for   the   elderly   and   the 
handicapped  which  it  administers  in  a 
compassionate  and  efficient  manner, 
where  they  provide  activities  for  the 
tenants  because  "we  believe  people  are 
lonely  because  they  built  walls  instead 
of  bridges."  UNICO  works  for  peace, 
believing: 
If  there  is  righteousness  In  the  heart,  there 

will  be  beauty  in  the  character, 
If  there  is  beauty  in  the  character,  there 

will  be  harmony  in  the  home. 
If  there  is  harmony  in  the  home,  there  will 

be  order  in  the  nation. 
If  thtre  is  order  in  the  nation,  there  will  be 
peace  in  the  world. 
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Pat  Roma,  as  an  attorney,  works  for 
Justice,  as  does  UNICO.  They  both  be- 
lieve: "Man's  capacity  for  justice 
makes  democracy  possible;  but  man's 
inclination  to  injustice  makes  democ- 
racy necessary." 

They  both  echo  that  "Democracy 
means  not  'I  am  equal  to  you'  but  'You 
are  equal  to  me.'  " 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  have  been  affili- 
ated with  Pat  Roma  who  has  a  valua- 
ble ally  in  his  patient  wife,  Mary 
Anne,  both  working  with  UNICO  help- 
ing to  bring  some  happiness  to  many 
persons  in  need.  They  indeed  prove 
that  a  smile  is  the  same  in  any  lan- 
guage. This  message  outlining  excel- 
lent examples  of  service  both  here  and 
abroad,  echoes  our  beloved  St.  Francis 
of  Assisi,  who  urged: 

"Lord  make  me  an  instrument  of  Your 
peace. . . 

Grant  that  I  may  not  so  much  seek  to  be 
consoled  as  to  console,  to  be  loved  as 
to  love.  For  it  is  in  giving  that  we  re- 
ceive   " 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  join  me  in 
this  tribute  to  Pat  Roma— public  serv- 
ant— community  leader— lawyer— pa- 
triot and  scholar— and  the  following 
advice  to  all  members  of  UNICO  Na- 
tional: 

The  real  purpose  of  our  existence  is  not  to 
make  a  living,  but  to  make  a  life— a  worthy, 
well-rounded,  useful  life. 

Do  all  the  good  you  can 

By  all  the  means  you  can 

In  all  the  ways  you  can 

In  all  the  places  you  can 

At  all  the  times  you  can 

To  all  the  people  you  can 

As  long  as  ever  you  can. 

Remember  always  that  man's  rank  is 
his  power  to  uplift.* 


SUNRISE  SUPPORTS  ELDERLY 
MEAI£  FUNDING 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  SMITH 

OPPLORnM 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  March  24,  1983 

•  Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
continued  funding  for  the  elderly 
meals  program  means  a  great  deal  to 
the  elderly  who  live  in  southern  Flori- 
da. 

Recently,  the  city  council  of  Sunrise, 
Fla.,  in  my  district,  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion opposing  the  administration's  pro- 
posed reduction  in  elderly  meals 
funds. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  the 
resolution  follows: 

RESOLtnnoN  No.  83-41 
A  resolution  of  the  city  of  Sunrise,  Florida, 
opposing    President    Reagan's    proposed 
1984  Federal  budget  meal  cut  for  the  el- 
derly poor;  providing  for  an  effective  date 
Whereas,  it  has  been  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  City  Council  that  there  is  a  pro- 
posed federal  budget  meal  cut  for  the  elder- 
ly poor  under  consideration  for  the  1984 
fiscal  year,  and 
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Whereas,  proposed  federal  budget  for  the 
fiscal  year  1984  would  reduce  the  number  of 
meals  by  83,485,  with  a  funding  cut  of 
$230,856.00  for  those  elderly  residents  of 
Broward  County. 

NotD.  therefore,  be  it  retolved  by  the  City 
Council  of  the  City  afSunrite,  Florida: 

Section  1:  That  the  meals  program  is  pro- 
vided for  under  the  Older  Americans  Act 
and  provides  for  those  sixty  years  of  age 
and  older  who  are  in  the  greatest  economic 
and  social  need.  Studies  indicate  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  population  of  South 
Florida  depend  on  federal  benefits  for  re- 
tirement, health  care  and  elderly  services. 

Section  2:  That  the  City  Council  of  the 
City  of  Sunrise,  Broward  County  is  hereby 
opposed  to  any  meal  cut  proposal  since  it 
would  not  be  in  the  best  interest  of  those 
needy  and  desiring  citizens. 

Section  3:  A  copy  of  this  Resolution  will 
be  mailed  to  President  Reagan,  the  United 
States  Congressional  Delegation,  Broward 
County  Legislative  Delegation  and  members 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 

Section  4:  This  Resolution  shall  take 
effect  immediately  upon  its  passage. 

Passed  and  adopted  this  15th  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1983.* 


STUDY  OF  TRADE  AND  TARIFF 
BARRIERS 


HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GERMAIN 


OF  RHODE  ISLARD 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVES 

Thursday,  March  24,  1983 

•  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  I  am  introducing  a  resolution 
requesting  the  President  to  direct  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  undertake  a  study  re- 
garding trade  and  tariff  barriers  with 
respect  to  international  trade  in  serv- 
ices, and  to  report  these  findings  along 
with  reconmiendations  for  appropriate 
legislative  and  administrative  actions 
as  he  considers  advisable  to  the  Con- 
gress no  later  than  December  31,  1983. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  imperative  that 
the  United  States  continue  to  press  for 
open  negotiations  on  services  trade. 
Last  November,  government  represent- 
atives from  the  General  Agreement  in 
Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT)  nations 
met  in  Geneva.  A  key  issue  on  the 
agenda  of  their  consideration  involved 
developing  how  to  install  a  GATT- 
type  arrangement  for  services  equal  to 
that  in  place  for  manufstctured  goods. 

As  we  all  Itnow,  their  effort  was  still- 
bom. 

Yet,  the  desire  to  substitute  some 
version  of  a  multilateral  agreement  in 
this  field  of  international  commerce 
(in  lieu  of  innumerable  bilateral  ar- 
rangements) lingers  on,  and  for  a 
number  of  very  good  reasons. 

For  example,  citing  the  facts  about 
the  services  sector  for  the  six-State 
region  of  New  England  alone,  one  can 
point  out  the  following: 

The  services  sector  in  New  England 
makes  up  over  60  percent  of  total  em- 
ployment. Services  provide  4,000,000 
Jobs  in  the  region. 
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Between  1975  and  1980,  a  15  percent 
increase  took  place  in  services  sector 
employment  alone.  That  is  a  remaiita- 
ble  turn  of  events. 

In  the  same  5-year  period  between 
1975-80,  in  professional  services  alone, 
some  140,000  jobs  were  created. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  record  of  develop- 
ment and  growth  in  the  services  sector 
of  the  Nation's  economy  continues  to 
reflect  a  very  fundamental  shift  in  our 
national  economic  pursuits.  It  is  not 
that  we  are  ceasing  to  be  an  indtistrial 
Nation  for  that  is  definitely  not  the 
case.  What  the  shift  does  tell  us.  is 
that  an  increasingly  large  number  of 
our  citizens  are  now  gainfully  em- 
ployed in  providing  services.  It  is  also 
quite  clear  that  international  competi- 
tion within  this  type  of  economic  ac- 
tivity is  on  the  increase,  and  that  we 
ought  to  be  about  the  business  of 
elimtaiating  obstacles  to  that  competi- 
tion, when  and  where  it  is  possible  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  know  a  great  deal 
about  what  must  be  done  in  this 
regard.  It  is  my  firm  hope,  however, 
that  the  President,  through  his  desig- 
nated agents  in  the  Departments  of 
State  and  Commerce,  will  provide  us 
with  a  positive  plan  of  action— no  later 
than  December  31,  1983— upon  which 
we  can  act  very  early  in  the  next  ses- 
sion. 

I  invite  the  support  of  all  my  col- 
leagues in  seeking  this  goal.* 


MR.  PRESIDENT,  TELL  THE 
VETERANS  IT  IS  NOT  SO 


HON.  WILLIAM  HILL  BONER 

or  TEMNESSEZ 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday,  March  24,  1983 

•  Mr.  BONER  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  earlier  today,  the  chairman 
of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
Mr.  Montgomery,  mentioned  a  work- 
ing draft  report  by  a  Presidential  task 
force  that  had  urged  transferring  the 
functions  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion to  other  agencies  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. There  is  an  article  by  Pete 
Earley  in  today's  Washington  Post  on 
this  report. 

The  most  amazing  revelation  to  me, 
in  this  report,  was  the  statement  in 
the  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  task 
force,  Mr.  J.  Peter  Grace,  which  stated 
that,  "in  line  with  the  general  theme 
of  the  President,  and  the  Commission, 
we  started  conceptually  with  the 
premise  that  the  VA  could  be  disband- 
ed and  its  functions  transferred  to 
other  agencies  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment." 

I  certainly  hope  that  this  is  not 
Presidential  policy.  To  the  contrary,  I 
was  under  the  impression  that  this  ad- 
ministration was  most  supportive  of 
veterans  rights  and  benefits,  and 
under    its    new    Administrator,    Mr. 
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Hairy  Walters,  that  every  effort  was 
being  made  to  effectively  carry  out  the 
laws  and  programs  authorised  by  Con- 
gress for  veterans  and  their  depend- 
ents 

As  a  member  of  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  in  the  two  previous 
Congresses.  I  know  the  sensitivity  of 
veterans  and  their  families.  I  am  sure 
they  will  have  the  same  reaction  that 
I  had  upon  reading  this  statement, 
and  that  is  utter  dist>elief.  I  certainly 
hope  that  the  Commission  will  reject 
giving  any  serious  consideration  to  dis- 
banding the  Veterans'  Administration. 
More  than  that,  I  hope  the  President 
will  repudiate  that  it  is  the  theme  of 
the  President  that  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration could  be  disbanded,  and 
that  he  will  reassure  veterans  and 
their  families  that  it  Just  is  not  so.« 


DOaORATION:  SOME  NEW 
THOUGHTS 


HON.  RON  PAUL 

or  TEXAS 
nr  TBB  HOUSE  OP  REFRKSENTATTVES 

Thunday.  March  24,  1983 

•  Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  effects  of  immigra- 
tion are  perennially  a  subject  of 
debate  and  controversy.  Prof.  Hans  P. 
Sennholz.  an  eminent  economist,  has 
written  an  excellent  essay  examining 
the  problems  surrounding  immigra- 
tion, and  the  effects  of  our  current  im- 
migration policy.  This  is  an  excellent, 
well-reasoned,  thought-provolLing  arti- 
cle, and  I  recommend  it  highly  to  all 
who  are  interested  in  finding  an  equi- 
table and  worluible  solution  to  the 
shortcomings  that  plague  our,  current 
policy. 

Illegal  Alhh  s 
(By  Hans  F.  Sennholz) 

With  unemployment  at  chronically  high 
rates  in  nearly  all  countries,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  the  number  of  explanations  and  In- 
terpretations ia  on  the  rise.  In  less  devel- 
oped countries,  we  are  told,  the  high  birth 
rates  and  population  growth  rates  exceed 
the  ability  of  agriculture  and  industry  to 
absorb  the  new  population,  with  the  result 
of  Increuing  unemployment.  In  the  indus- 
trial countries,  where  the  rates  of  growth  of 
population  are  much  lower,  the  explana- 
tions cover  a  wide  spectrum  from  the  Marx- 
ian exploitation  doctrine  to  the  Keynesian 
Inadequate-spending  theory.  In  the  United 
States,  the  oldest  explanation  of  them  all  is 
coining  to  the  fore.  Rooted  in  the  fear  and 
resentment  of  foreigners,  many  of  whom 
are  illiterate  and  poor,  more  and  more 
Americans  are  pointing  at  the  newcomers  as 
the  cause  of  their  difficulties.  Labor  leaders, 
especially,  are  quick  to  vilify  "the  illegal 
aliens"  for  the  chronic  unemployment  that 
Ig  pi«gn«wif  organized  labor. 

Their  explanation  is  almost  300  years  old. 
The  descendants  of  the  original  English  set- 
tlers used  it.  viewing  with  alarm  the  influx 
of  Oermans  and  Scotch-Irish.  And  they  in 
torn  later  protested  the  arrival  of  southern 
and  eastern  Europeans. 

Their  intellectual  descendants  now  are 
pointing  at  millions  of  "illegal  aliens"  from 
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Latin  America  who  are  blamed  for  our  high 
unemDloyment  rates,  for  lowering  our  envi- 
able wage  rates,  for  corrupting  our  political 
and  social  inatituU(Mis.  and  their  reluctance 
to  conform  and  "Americanise." 

The  estimate  of  some  8  million  illegal 
aliens  in  the  United  States  siiggests  a  simply 
solution  to  our  unemployment  problem.  Let 
us  expel  the  8  million  aliens  after  we  have 
inflicted  appropriate  punishment  for  illegal 
entry,  and  our  chronic  unemployment  will 
cease  to  exist.  Now  every  native  American 
will  cheerfully  find  his  Job. 

In  reality,  unemployment  is  a  cost  phe- 
nomenon. There  is  always  employment  for 
anyone  whose  productivity  exceeds  his  em- 
ployment costs.  And  unemployment  is 
awaiting  anyone  whose  costs  exceed  his  use- 
fulness. This  Is  true  whether  or  not  he  is  a 
citizen. 

RBfDKRING  USEFUL  SERVICE 

No  one  can  possibly  know  how  many  ille- 
gal aliens  actually  have  entered  the  United 
States.  But  we  do  luiow  that  they  are  earn- 
ing a  living  through  rendering  services  in 
agriculture,  commerce,  and  industry.  You 
may  find  them  in  the  fruit  orchards  of  Cali- 
fornia, Oregon,  and  Washington,  on  the 
farms  and  ranches  of  Arizona,  Texas,  Louisi- 
ana, and  Mississippi,  in  the  hotels  and 
motels  in  our  cities,  and  in  other  service  in- 
dustries from  coast  to  coast.  They  are  work- 
ing because  their  services  are  useful  and  ec- 
onomical. 

Eight  million  Americans  are  unemployed 
because  their  employment  costs  consisting 
of  wages  and  social  benefits  exceed  their 
usefulness.  How  would  they  become  more 
productive  and  economical  through  expul- 
sion of  foreigners?  Would  a  black  teenager 
in  New  York  City  whose  employment  costs 
exceed  $S  an  hour  (minimum  wage  $3.35 
plus  fringe  benefits)  and  whose  labor  may 
be  worth  $1,  find  employment  more  easily 
after  a  Latin  chambermaid  at  the  Park 
Hotel  had  been  arrested  and  deported?  The 
expulsion  of  eight  million  foreigners  would 
not  vacate  eight  million  Jobs  for  deserving 
Americans.  In  fact,  it  is  likely  to  create  even 
more  unemployment. 

Productive  alien  employees  cannot  forc- 
ibly be  replaced  by  native  labor  that  Inflicts 
losses  on  employers.  They  can  be  removed 
and  deported,  which  would  withdraw  useful 
labor,  restrict  service  and  production,  inflict 
losses  on  employers,  and  thus  cause  a  con- 
traction of  economic  activity.  The  hotel  and 
motel  industry,  for  instance,  would  be  se- 
verely hampered  in  service  and  capacity. 
The  fruit  orcliards  would  harvest  less  fruit, 
which  would  cause  prices  to  rise  and  the  in- 
dustry to  contract.  And  the  American 
people  would  suffer  a  significant  reduction 
of  living  standards  through  the  loss  of 
wholesome  fruit  in  their  diets. 

Economists  readily  admit  that)  in  a  stag- 
nant economy  the  influx  of  new  labor, 
native  or  foreign,  tends  to  reduce  wage 
rates.  The  given  amount  of  capital  is  distrib- 
uted over  a  greater  niunber  of  workers, 
which  reduces  individual  labor  productivity 
and  wage  rates.  But  this  admission  does  not 
apply  to  labor  markets  in  which  generous 
unemployment  compensation,  multiple  ben- 
efits, and  liberal  foodstamps  keep  millions 
of  workers  from  seeking  employment.  The 
institutional  benefits  that  are  creating  the 
unemployment  are  not  reduced  when  aliens 
illegally  enter  the  United  SUtes. 

HOT  WELFARE  RBCIPIXirrS 

In  constant  fear  of  detection  and  deporta- 
tion, few  illei^  aliens,  if  any,  are  seeking 
the  social  benefits  that  induce  so  many  na- 
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tives  to  prefer  unemployment.  There  are  no 
Jobless  beneflU.  no  foodstamps.  not  even 
public  assistance  for  Illegal  aliens.  They  live, 
and  in  many  respects  are  like  those  old- 
fashioned  Americans  before  the  dawn  of  the 
New  Deal  and  its  redistribution  programs. 

While  the  fear  of  detection  may  prevent 
llleg^  aliens  from  collecting  transfer  bene- 
f ite,  it  is  more  difficult  to  escape  the  taxes 
that  are  levied  on  labor.  Surely,  there  are 
many  who  by  arrangement  with  their  em- 
ployers pay  neither  income  nor  social  securi- 
ty taxes.  But  this  makes  employers  accom- 
plices to  illegal  employment  and  tax  eva- 
sion, which  is  a  risk  no  large  employer  can 
possibly  take.  Therefore,  it  is  likely  that 
most  illegal  aliens  suffer  tax  withholdings 
like  anyone  else.  They  are  probably  paying 
"their  share"  in  the  expenses  of  our  social 
institutions. 

And  yet,  illegal  aliens  stand  accused  of 
corrupting  our  political  and  social  institu- 
tions, favoring  political  and  social  radical- 
ism, agitating  for  more  transfer  programs, 
and  so  on.  All  of  this  may  be  true.  But  we 
wonder  about  the  political  and  Ideological 
dangers  of  a  California  fniitplcker  or  an  At- 
lanta chambermaid  who,  in  constant  fear  of 
detection  and  deportation,  timidly  inquires 
about  membership  in  a  labor  union.  Surely, 
every  native  newspaper  publisher,  editor, 
commentator,  writer,  or  professor  can  be, 
and  probably  is,  immeasurably  more  effec- 
tive in  propagating  radical  ideas  than  Is  an 
illiterate  alien. 

The  illegal  alien  stands  accused  of  refus- 
ing to  conform  and  "Americanize."  But  he 
may  be  at  a  loss  about  the  standard  to 
which  he  is  to  conform  and  about  the  mean- 
ing of  "Americanization."  As  there  is  no 
standard,  and  cannot  be  one  in  this  nation 
of  refugees  from  all  comers  of  the  world, 
he,  the  illegal  alien  from  Latin  America, 
must  be  acquitted  of  this  charge.  It  must 
suffice  that  he  conforms  to  the  only  stand- 
ard of  a  civilized  society,  that  he  is  a  human 
being  who  was  bom  with  inalienable  himian 
rights. 

The  festering  problem  of  illegal  entry  to 
the  United  SUtes  and  the  social  agitation 
that  is  besieging  an  estimated  8  million  ille- 
gal aliens  concern  us  all.  We  must  therefore 
reject  old  fallacies  and  seek  amiable  solu- 
tions. But  such  resolutions  may  be  beyond 
the  bounds  of  possibility  in  the  present  in- 
stitutional setting. 

It  is  futile  to  stem  the  human  flood  of  im- 
migrants with  dikes  of  laws  and  regulations 
from  the  armory  of  the  police  state.  If  the 
causes  that  are  generating  the  migration 
continue  to  be  active,  no  fine  or  Imprison- 
ment of  "Illegals"  or  their  American  em- 
ployers, no  government-issued  identification 
card  or  work  permit  can  arrest  it. 

To  confer  citizenship  to  all  illegal  aliens 
may  promptly  add  several  million  workers 
to  the  unemployent  and  public  assistance 
rolls.  To  make  the  aliens  legal  Is  to  subject 
them  to  the  minimum  wage  law.  the  wage 
and  hours  legislation,  and  countless  fringe 
regulations  that  boost  labor  costs  and  cause 
chronic  unemployment.  To  make  them 
legal,  therefore,  is  to  sever  their  productive 
employments  and  send  them  to  their  ethnic 
welfare  centers,  the  metropolitan  areas. 
Like  many  thousands  of  Puerto  Rlcana 
before  them,  many  legal  aliens  would  dis- 
cover that,  after  all,  there  was  no  Job  for 
them  in  the  country  of  opportunity.  A  few 
who  would  survive  the  purge  following  the 
bestowal  of  citizenship  would  be  tempted  by 
their  newly  acquired  welfare  eligibility  to 
Join  their  Idle  brethren  in  the  cities.  And 
once  again,  the  farms  and  ranches,  hotels 
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and  motels,  and  many  other  service  indus- 
trtei  would  have  to  curtail  their  production 
because  of  lack  of  labor. 

Nothing  but  the  right  can  ever  be  expedi- 
ent In  the  cause  of  individual  freedom,  we 
must  defend  the  rights  of  all  people,  includ- 
ing illegal  aliens.  But  if  the  political  righte 
of  American  dttsenshlp  entail  the  denial  of 
the  human  right  to  work  diligently  for  one's 
economic  existence,  and  if  we  are  forced  to 
choose  between  the  two,  we  must  opt  for 
the  latter.  The  right  to  sustain  one's  life 
through  persmal  effort  and  industry  is  a 
basic  human  right  that  precedes  and  ex- 
ceeds all  poUtical  rights.  It  is  an  inalienable 
right  of  aU  people.  Including  illegal  aliens. 

For  millions  of  European  immigrants  who 
reached  our  shores,  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
signaled  the  promise  of  personal  liberty.  As 
long  as  its  torch  is  still  burning  we  have  no 
choice  but  to  live  by  its  light.* 


A  MOMENT  TO  HI^mttmBER  THE 
PLIGHT  OP  SOVIET  JEWS 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF  WISCORSDI 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFBESEHTATTVES 

Thunday,  March  24,  1983 

•  Mr.  ASPm.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  signals 
we  are  currently  receiving  from 
Moscow  about  human  rights  are  not 
encouraging.  Yuriy  Andropov  has 
proved  himself  the  true  policeman— 
the  callous  manager  of  the  invasion 
into  Hungary,  the  unswerving  enemy 
of  dissent  in  his  own  country.  His 
recent  policies  only  confirm  our  deep- 
est fears.  Heavy  penalties  have  been 
inflicted  upon  individual  dissidents,  at 
the  same  time  that  any  seeds  of  collec- 
tive action  have  been  stamped  out  un- 
mercifully. I>reempting  almost  certain 
censure,  possibly  even  expulsion,  the 
Soviet  Union  withdrew  from  the 
World  Psychiatric  Association.  His 
new  powers  have  not  made  Mr.  Andro- 
pov more  concerned  with  his  interna- 
tional image. 

No  group  has  suffered  more  from 
Mr.  Andropov's  assaults  than  have 
Soviet  Jews— the  pereimial  scapegoats 
for  Soviet  failures.  Some  of  us  in  the 
West  thought  that  the  new  Soviet 
ruler  might  soften  the  regime's  treat- 
ment of  Jews;  that  he  might  allow 
some  retired  parents  to  Join  children, 
or  grandchildren.  In  the  West;  perhaps 
even  aUow  a  famous  refusenik,  such  as 
Anatoly  Shcharanslcy,  to  leave  in 
order  to  show  his  government's  re- 
sponsiveness to  the  West.  However, 
there  has  Ijeen  no  easing  of  Soviet 
policy.  Jews  still  bear  the  heavy 
burden  of  a  police  state,  one  that 
seems  intent  on  smothering  whatever 
hopes  they  retain. 

Aiutoly  Shcharansky's  plight  has 
attracted  special  attention  because  of 
the  severity  of  his  treatment.  He  ap- 
plied to  emigrate  from  the  U.S.S.R.  in 
1973  and  was  arrested  in  1976.  He  has 
been  subjected  to  the  grossest  brutal- 
ity of  Soviet  prisons,  an  ordeal  which 
has  left  him  terribly  ill  and  in  desper- 
ate need  of  hospitalization.   In  the 
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midst  of  all  this,  in  September  1982, 
he  went  on  a  hunger  strike  to  protest 
his  mistreatment.  Though  Ills  hunger 
strike  ended,  his  incarceration  has  not. 
Indeed,  the  situation  for  all  Jews  de- 
siring to  leave  the  UJS.S.R.  has  gotten 
worse  since  1979,  when  51,320  Jews 
emigrated.  In  1982.  only  2,692  Jews 
were  allowed  to  leave. 

Some  observers  claim  that  the  con- 
tinued rigidity  of  Soviet  emigration 
policy  proves  the  failure  of  open  i^ 
peals  on  behalf  of  Jews.  I  draw  a  dif- 
ferent cotu:lusion  however,  for  the  sit- 
uation could  be  far  worse  without  our 
expression  of  concern,  and  without  the 
commitment  of  many  activists  around 
the  country.  Because  of  the  closed 
nature  of  Soviet  society— where  the 
Government  saturates  public  life  with 
banal  slogans  and  greatly  hinders  the 
flow  of  outside  ideas — our  primary 
task  for  the  present  may  be  a  holding 
actioiL  This  is  surely  better  than  indif- 
ference. Without  our  efforts.  B4r. 
Andropov  would  not  even  have  the 
West's  pinpricks  to  worry  about. 

One  last  thought:  Anatoly  Shchar- 
anslty.  and  all  Jews  in  the  Soviet 
Union  who  wish  to  emigrate,  are  not 
enemies  of  the  State.  They  are  simply 
human  beings  who  wish  to  work  hon- 
estly and  breath  freely.  They  want  op- 
portunities for  their  children  to  re- 
ceive an  education  and  find  fulfill- 
ment. We  catmot  afford  to  ignore 
their  concerns,  for  they  are  also  our 
own.  As  we  spend  our  emotions  watch- 
ing bloodshed  in  Central  America,  in 
Africa,  or  in  the  Middle  East,  we 
cannot— and  will  not— lose  sight  of  the 
suffering  penned  up  within  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  in  the  United  States  can 
still  hear  Soviet  Jews'  muffled  pleas 
for  a  proud  future.  We  can  still  make 
out  their  suffering— despite  their  mas- 
ters' efforts  to  block  our  vision.* 


PRISON  FELLOWSHIP'S  GOOD 
DEEDS 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OPiaCHIGAH 
DT  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEIfTATrVES 

Thursday,  March  24, 1983 

•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
the  work  being  done  by  Prison  Fellow- 
ship. Prison  Fellowship  was  in  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  area  last  week  con- 
ducting a  program  on  the  impact  of 
the  urban  church  on  the  criminal  Jus- 
tice system,  but  this  is  only  one  aspect 
of  that  organization's  fine  efforts. 

Prison  Fellowship  worlu  with  prison- 
ers, ex-prisoners,  and  their  families  in 
order  to  help  those  who  have  been 
convicted  of  crime  to  become  reinte- 
grated into,  and  reconciled  with,  the 
community.  This  work  is  carried  out 
both  inside  and  outside  of  prison.  In 
addition.  Prison  Fellowship  works  with 
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churches  to  encourage  and  assist  them 
to  carry  out  similar  activities. 

Last  year.  Chuck  Colson.  the  presi- 
dent of  Prison  Fellowship,  testified 
before  my  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Justice.  A  Prison  Fellowship  project 
that  he  outlined  during  his  testimony 
nicely  illustrates  his  organization's 
work  with  prisoners.  In  a  community 
service  project  in  Atlanta,  six  fur- 
loughed  Federal  prisoners  weatherized 
the  homes  of  two  elderly  widows  who 
were  living  on  limited  incomes  and 
therefore  had  been  unable  to  weather- 
ize  their  homes  on  their  own.  The  two 
women  I)enefited  from  this  project  be- 
cause their  fuel  bills  were  greatly  re- 
duced. The  prisoners  also  benefited. 
One  of  them  put  it  this  way: 

To  be  able  to  help  somebody  is  Joyf uL  It's 
a  blessing,  rather  than  sitting  in  an  institu- 
tion day  in  and  day  out  while  taxpayers  pay 
$18,000  to  $30,000,  a  year  to  have  people 
count  me  six  or  eight  times  a  day. 

Another  aspect  of  Prison  Fellow- 
ship's work— its  education  of  the 
public  about  measures  necessary  to 
improve  our  criminal  justice  system— 
also  deserves  praise.  Many  people  be- 
lieve that  crime  can  be  reduced  if  we 
only  send  more  people  to  prison,  and 
send  them  for  longer  periods  of  time. 
Prison  Fellowship  knows  that  this  is 
not  only  wrong  but  also  counterpro- 
ductive, and  works  for  the  greater  uti- 
lization of  more  effective  and  humane 
forms  of  punishment. 

As  Mr.  ColSon  told  my  subcommit- 
tee: 

Prisons  do  not  deter  crime.  Experience 
has  repeatedly  demonstrated  that.  In  15 
States  where  prison  capacity  (and  popula- 
tion) increased  by  more  than  55  percent 
from  1955  to  1975,  the  increase  in  reported 
crime  was  greater  than  in  15  other  States 
where  prison  capacity  increased  by  only  4 
percent,  and  population  actually  declined. 

Prison  Fellowship  also  points  out 
that  prisons  do  not  rehabilitate 
people.  The  recidivism  rates  undercut 
any  claim  that  prisons  do  rehabilitate. 

Prisons  not  only  fail  to  deter  crime 
or  to  rehabilitate,  they  actually  con- 
tribute to  our  crime  problem.  The 
Prison  Fellowship  publication.  "Is 
There  a  Better  Way?  "  points  out  that 
when  nonviolent  offenders  are  put  in 
prisons: 

Frequently  they  are  subjected  to  brutal 
treatment,  homosexual  rape,  the  continual 
threat  of  violence,  and  a  boring  routine  that 
deadens  the  human  spirit.  Studies  have 
shown  that  a  great  many  nonviolent  offend- 
ers come  out  of  prison  not  rehabilitated  but 
Instead  in  far  worse  mental,  physical  and 
moral  condition  than  when  they  went  in. 

Nor  are  the  effects  of  imprisonment  on  in- 
mates found  only  behind  the  walls.  Many 
prisoner  families  break  up  during  the  period 
of  incarceration.  Thus,  a  prison  term  often 
deprives  an  offender  of  the  basic  family  re- 
lationship which  experts  agree  is  absolutely 
critical  to  rehabilitation  upon  release.  Fur- 
ther, felony  disability  statutes  in  most 
States  deprive  the  ex-offender  of  his  dvll 
liberties,  including  his  right  to  vote,  thus 
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making  it  difficult  for  him  to  return  to  a 
normal  life  in  society.  And  not  least,  very 
few  after-care  services  are  available  to  of- 
fenders upon  their  release. 

We  believe,  based  on  the  daU  like  this  and 
our  experience  in  prisons  all  over  America, 
that  all  of  us  who  support  law  and  order 
and  the  Just  punishment  of  criminal  behav- 
ior must  face  the  question  of  whether  it  is 
wise,  given  any  viable  alternatives,  to  put 
more  people  than  absolutely  necessary  in 
prison  In  the  first  place. 

Fortunately,  there  are  viable  and  ef- 
fective alternatives  to  imprisonment- 
such  as  restitution  and  community 
service.  Mr.  Colson  pointed  out  in  his 
testimony  before  my  subcommittee 
that: 

Restitution  reflects  on  awareness  that  vic- 
tims are  too  often  forgotten  people  In  the 
criminal  justice  process.  It  requires  the  of- 
fender to  take  responsibility  and  to  confront 
the  personal  consequences  to  others  of  his 
or  her  criminal  acts.  It  restores  the  victim. 
and  it  contributes  to  reconciliation  between 
victims  and  offenders.  Community  service 
adds  to  the  idea  that  the  offender  is  respon- 
sible to  the  victim,  the  concept  that  he  or 
she  is  also  responsible  to  the  community. 
The  common  standards  have  been  broken. 
The  offender  owes  a  "debt  to  society."  and 
community  service  offers  a  much  more  ap- 
propriate way  to  pay  that  "debt"  than  does 
isolation  and  festering  In  prison. 

Prison  Fellowship  does  not  oppose 
the  use  of  prisons.  "We  believe,"  says 
its  publication  Is  There  a  Better  Way?, 
"prisons  are  necessary  for  that  rough- 
ly 20  percent  of  the  prison  population 
convicted  of  dangerously  violent 
crimes.  These  individuals  must  be  iiept 
in  prison  for  the  protection  of  the  gen- 
eral public." 

Mr.  Speaker,  Prison  Fellowship  is 
carrying  on  important  worlt,  inside 
and  outside  of  prisons.  Its  good  worlL, 
both  here  and  abroad  should  not  go 
unappreciated.  All  of  those  associated 
with  Prison  Fellowship  deserve  our 
thanks.* 


LET  THEM  EAT  SOFTWARE 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OP  mCHIGAll 
IH  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEirrATrVES 

Thursday.  March  24,  1983 

•  Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
naysayers  and  doomsday  prophets 
who  are  predicting  the  demise  of  the 
basic  manufacturing  industries  in  the 
United  States  are  dead  wrong.  The 
myopic  view  taken  by  these  advocates 
is  that  grand-scale  development  Eind 
expansion  of  the  service  sector  and  the 
unprecedented  growth  of  high-tech  in- 
dustries will  replace  the  industrial  in- 
frastructure which  builds  oiu*  steel, 
cars,  and  other  durable  goods.  This 
comes  down  to  a  basic  premise:  We 
will  run  our  computers,  let  others  nm 
our  basic  industries.  I  say— let  them 
eat  software. 

If  we  continue  to  be  lulled  into  a 
false  sense  of  security  that  our  benev- 
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olent  trading  partners  will  act  in  good 
faith  if  they  assiune  a  greater  percent- 
age of  our  industrial  capacity  and  if 
we  continue  to  rely  on  questionable 
promises  that  joblessness  in  the 
United  States  will  be  absorbed  by  a 
computer  at  each  streetcomer,  our  na- 
tional security  and  other  domestic  in- 
terests will  be  placed  in  Jeopardy. 

While  I  support  fully  the  develop- 
ment of  a  competitive  and  viable  high- 
technology  service  sector,  I  believe  it  is 
imperative  that  we  not  abandon  the 
rebuilding  and  future  integrity  of  our 
basic  manufacturing  industries.  And  if 
we  permit  the  exportation  of  our  man- 
ufacturing ability  and  capacity  to 
other  countries,  we  will  become  de- 
pendent upon  the  whim  and  caprice  of 
those  producers.  At  this  time,  the 
United  States  cannot  afford  to  return 
the  days  of  being  a  colony. 

I  commend  my  colleagues  to  read 
the  article  which  follows  which  ap- 
peared in  the  March  20  edition  of  the 
Washington  Post  which  underscores 
this  point  of  view. 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  20,  19831 
E>x;  Port's  Jetfersoh   Doesn't  See  High 

Tech    Replacikg    "Smokestack"    Indus- 
tries or  Past 

(By  Martha  M.  Hamilton) 

In  the  public  debate  stoking  up  over  the 
course  of  America's  industrial  future,  the 
antagonists  represent  the  high-tech,  "Buck 
Rogers"  school  of  Industrial  planning  or 
those  who  want  to  cling  to  the  heavy 
"smoke-stack  industries"  of  the  past. 

E.  G.  Jefferson,  chairman  of  one  of  the 
larger  and  elder  industries  of  the  "smoke- 
stack" category— E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours 
&  Co.— and  a  relatively  new  entrant  into  the 
debate,  sees  a  better  path  between  the  two. 

In  a  series  of  recent  speeches  and  in  an 
interview  last  week.  Jefferson  made  clear 
that  he  believes  America's  core  industries 
can  become  high  tech  and  provide  the  basis 
for  new  Job  creation  in  services  or  in  emerg- 
ing industries. 

"I  start  of  with  two  questions.  If  you  have 
service  industries  but  lack  a  healthy  arglcul- 
tural  or  Industrial  economy,  who  are  they 
going  to  serve?  It's  like  that  old  expression. 
'They  earned  a  precarious  living  taking  in 
one  another's  laundry,'"  he  said,  using  a 
line  from  former  APL-CIO  president 
George  Meany. 

"Then  I  think  about  the  concept  of  high 
technology,  and  I  ask  myself,  what  is  that? 
For  instance.  Is  a  steel  plant  that  is  highly 
automated,  with  the  most  modem  instru- 
mentation, data  reduction,  controls,  use  of 
robots  for  product  handling,  is  that  high 
tech?  I  suspect  it  is." 

Science  and  engineering  propelled  U.S.  In- 
dustries In  the  years  they  were  growing  and 
exporting,  Jefferson  maintains.  "It  was 
know-how.  the  better  mousetrap. 

"That  hasn't  gone  forever  at  all.  In  many 
areas  it  still  exists,  and  the  potential  ability 
in  some  of  the  areas  where,  for  the  moment, 
we  have  fallen  behind,  still  remains." 

Jefferson  said  he  believes  that  the  nation- 
al defense.  Job  considerations  and  the  need 
to  provide  a  basis  for  more  advanced  indus- 
tries all  require  the  nurturing  of  basic  in- 
dustries in  the  United  States.  "I  strongly  be- 
lieve we  have  a  national  stake  In  protecting 
them." 
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The  worst  choice  for  the  nation,  he  said, 
would  be  to  remain  "Just  a  captive  of  recent 
history"  or  "to  give  up,"  when  it  Is  entirely 
possible  "to  restore"  heavy  industries  to 
their  position  of  dominance. 

"What  I  am  saying  Is  that  a  steel  plant 
can  be  as  high  tech  as  anything  there  is.  I 
would  go  a  step  further  tuid  say  it  should  be, 
because  it's  only  [those]  industries  that 
have  really  ensured  their  international  com- 
petitive position." 

Above  all.  he  said,  "we're  talking  about 
Jobs."  To  the  extent  that  the  movement  of 
people  away  from  the  core  industries  is  a 
product  of  operating  those  Industries  more 
efficiently,  "I  say  three  cheers.  That  is  ex- 
actly what  you  want  to  do.  That  says  you 
are  the  most  productive." 

In  that  situation,  moving  workers  Into 
other  activities  "makes  all  kinds  of  sense," 
said  Jefferson.  "But  to  discard  a  core  indus- 
try and  have  the  people  who  were  engaged 
in  that  Industry  with  no  place  to  go  bothers 
me.  Maybe  something  will  come  along  and 
maybe  it  won't." 

The  analogy  that  Jefferson  uses  most  fre- 
quently is  American  agriculture  when  the 
country  was  becoming  industrialized.  Agri- 
culture was  not  abandoned  but  became 
more  productive  and  less  labor  intensive. 
The  workers  leaving  farming  were  made 
available  for  industrial  Jobs. 

During  the  three  decades  when  the  tech- 
nological revolution  was  shrinking  the  ranks 
of  agricultural  workers,  nonfarm  Jobs  In- 
creased by  77  percent,  absorbing  much  of 
the  displaced  work  force. 

He  says  that  the  way  to  bring  people  from 
the  present  core  industries  into  service  ac- 
tivities or  to  new  types  of  industries  is  not 
to  shut  them  down,  but  to  Increase  the  pro- 
ductivity in  those  Industries  through  re- 
search, engineering  and  investment  in  mod- 
ernization. 

"People  say.  what  are  you  going  to  do 
about  an  industry  that  is  sick?  Jefferson 
said.  "'I  think  the  answer  to  that  is  we  have 
to  react  to  that  Just  as  we've  reacted  to 
problems  in  agriculture  over  the  years. 
We've  been  unwilling  to  say.  well  If  agricul- 
ture's sick,  let  go  to  the  wall  and  we'll  buy 
our  food  from  someplace  else." 

There  are  industries  so  basic  to  the  na- 
tion's economic  health,  including  steel  and 
other  heavy  metal  manufacturing,  heavy 
chemicals  and  energy,  he  said,  that  "if  you 
have  a  piece  of  this  that's  ailing,  I  think  you 
have  to  be  prepared  to  take  extraordinary 
steps  to  ensure  Its  restoration."  Du  Pont  is 
in  two  of  those  businesses,  as  a  manufactur- 
er of  bulk  chemicals  and  the  operator  of 
Conoco. 

Jefferson  uses  Du  Pont  as  an  example  of 
the  ability  to  fuse  basic  industrial  manufac- 
turing and  high  technology. 

"We've  been  making  nylon  since  the 
World's  Pair  back  before  World  War  II,"  he 
said.  "The  product  has  developed,  and  has 
been  Improved  in  many  ways  over  the  years, 
but  it  is  a  long  established  business  of  ours. 
It  has  been  for  well  over  40  years. 

"The  facilities  to  make  it  have  been 
through  many,  many  modernizations  since 
we  first  started  to  make  It.  and.  Just  the  be- 
ginning of  this  year,  we  started  up  a  new 
plant  In  Victoria,  Texas,  to  make  one  of  the 
main  ingredients  of  nylon,"  he  said. 

The  plant  is  nm  by  modem  electronic 
controls  with  computer  data  reduction  and 
involves  modem  materials  handling  by 
robots.  Although  nylon  fibers  are  maybe  40 
to  45  years  old,  the  plants  that  are  making 
the  Ingredients  and  are  making  the  fiber  are 
high  tech. 
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With  modernization.  E>u  Font's  fiber  pro- 
duction ia  "about  double  what  it  was  10 
yean  ago.  and  we  have  only  5  percent  more 
people."  he  said.  "That's  the  kind  of  mod- 
ernization I'm  talking  about" 

The  future  of  the  U.S.  petrochemical  in- 
dustry lies  in  high  technology  specialty 
products,  aooording  to  most  analysts. 

Kevlar,  which  is  used  for  bulletproof 
vesta,  helmets,  ropes  for  seciuteg  offshore 
platforms  and  tire  reinforcement,  is  one  of 
the  company's  newest  specialty  products. 
"It's  a  high  technology  specialty  fiber  In 
one  sense,  but  in  another  sense,  we've  put  in 
a  large  plant  to  make  it,"  Jefferson  said.  He 
expects  a  multitude  of  uses  to  be  discovered 
for  the  product. 

Although  Jefferson  balks  at  protection- 
ism, he  said  he  favors  a  tougher  negotiating 
stance  on  the  question  of  nontariff  barriers 
because  "the  rules  of  the  road  should  be 
fair."  He  favors  a  government  policy  of  en- 
couraging investment  overseas,  which  he 
said  can  help  build  demand  for  U.S.  manu- 
factured products. 

About  a  third  of  Ehi  Pont's  business  (with 
the  exception  of  its  Conoco  operations)  is 
conducted  overseas,  he  said.  About  half  of 
that  is  exports  from  the  United  States. 
"The  positive  balance  of  trade  for  the  chem- 
ical Industry  for  the  past  half-dozen  years 
has  been  greater  than  $10  billion  a  year,  and 
that  Is  one  favorable— very,  very  favorable- 
balance  of  trade." 

Jefferson  linked  that  to  research.  "Of  all 
the  basic  research  done  by  industries,  the 
chemical  Industry  has  been  doing  about  35 
percent  of  it,"  he  said. 

Jefferson  said  the  more  proper  role  for 
the  government  is  to  encourage  research 
and  development,  including  greater  coopera- 
tion between  the  nation's  universities  and 
business,  to  encourage  International  trade, 
to  provide  predictability  in  the  areas  of  tax- 
ation, regulation  and  Interest  rates,  to  coop- 
erate with  business  in  providing  Job  training 
and  to  boost  modernization  by  encouraging 
capital  expenditures. 

Improving  the  nation's  position  in  Inter- 
national trade  will  take  time,  "Just  as  it  took 
some  time  to  go  the  other  direction,"  he 
said. 

"I  don't  see  the  likelihood  of  a  world  In 
which  the  only  employment  here  is  in  the 
very  latest  thing  that  has  come  out  of  the 
laboratory,  and  if  it's  been  around  very 
long,  it's  fugitive  and  goes  somewhere  else." 
he  said.  "That  doesn't  make  much  sense  to 
me,  and  it's  certainly  not  a  very  secure 
world."* 


PULLERTON.    CALIF.    NEWS-TRIB- 
UNE BACKS  GAS  DECONTROL 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  DANNEMEYER 

or  CALiromriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  24, 1983 

•  Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Fossil  and  Syn- 
thetic Fuels,  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
has  begim  legislative  hearings  on  nat- 
ural gas  bills  which  have  been  intro- 
duced in  the  98th  Congress.  One  of 
these  proposals  is  H.R.  1760.  which 
embodies  the  recommendations  of  the 
Reagan  administration  as  advanced  by 
Elnergy  Secretary  Donald  Paul  Hodel. 
It  was  my  privilege  to  be  an  original 
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cosponsor  of  the  bill  when  it  was  intro- 
duced in  the  House. 

My  hometown  newspaper,  the  Ful- 
lerton.  Calif.  Dally  News-Tribune  has 
devoted  three  recent  editorials  to  the 
natural  gas  issue.  They  point  to  the 
need  for  the  decontrol  and  reform  of 
natural  gas  policy  along  the  lines  of 
the  Reagan  administration  plan  and 
refute  the  charges  of  some  of  its  crit- 
ics. Therefore.  I  thought  my  col- 
leagues might  like  to  have  the  benefit 
of  their  views.  Accordingly,  I  am 
asking  permission  to  Insert  the  three 
editorials  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

The  first  editorial  is  from  March  2. 
1983,  and  is  entitled  "Gas  Prices:  Has 
Supply  and  Demand  Law  Been  Re- 
pealed?"   The    second    editorial    ap- 
peared on  March  9.  1983  under  the 
heading  of  "Gas  Pains:  There's  Gas 
and  There's  Gas  and  •  •  •."  while  the 
final  one  of  the  three  came  on  March 
16,  1983  as  "Senate  deja  vu." 
The  articles  follow: 
[From  the  Daily  News  Tribune,  Mar.  2, 
1983] 

Gas  Prices:  Has  Supply  and  Demand  Law 
Been  Repealed? 

Several  days  ago  federal  authorities  let 
the  big  Panhandle  Eastern  pipeline  buy  nat- 
ural gas  from  Algeria  for  $6.65  per  1,000 
cubic  feet.  MeanwhUe.  in  Panhandle's  gath- 
ering area  many  wells  are  shut  In  whose 
owners  would  be  delighted  to  supply  gas  at 
$2.50  per  1.000  cubic  feet. 

Across  the  country  consumers  are  boiling 
because  their  gas  bills  are  up  25  percent  on 
average,  despite  a  mild  winter  and  a  large 
surplus  of  gas  overhanging  the  market. 

What's  going  on?  Has  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  been  repealed?  Not  exactly,  but 
it  is  being  distorted  by  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  of  1978.  which  mandates  more 
than  20  different  prices  for  categories  of  gas 
and  imposes  and  mind-numbing  number  of 
regulations. 

Finally.  President  Reagan  has  moved  to 
keep  his  campaign  pledge  to  deregulate  nat- 
ural gas.  which  has  been  under  the  federal 
thumb  since  1954.  This  week  he  asked  Con- 
gress to  free  gas  prices  by  1986.  while  pro- 
tecting consumers  from  price  surges  In  the 
Interval. 

One  Reagan  provision  would  permit  sup- 
pliers and  pipelines  to  renegotiate  the  most 
harmful  contracts,  those  that  force  compa- 
nies to  accept  high-cost  gas  when  cheap  gas 
is  available  but  unused. 

Another  provision  would  prevent  pipelines 
from  raising  their  costs  higher  than  the  in- 
flation rate  until  deregulation  takes  hold 
and  competition  begins  to  restrain  gas 
prices. 

Although  regulation  has  been  a  failure, 
causing  shortages  when  prices  were  too  low 
and  soaring  prices  in  times  of  plenty,  it  has 
its  fans.  Liberal  politicians  and  self-styled 
consumer  groups  are  in  full  cry  against  the 
Reagan  plan  and  predicting  doom  if  it 
passes. 

Ironically,  these  same  groups  vociferously 
opposed  the  president's  ending  of  price  con- 
trols on  crude  oU  and  gasoline  two  years 
ago.  forecasting  out-of-sight  prices.  If  they 
are  embarrassed  by  the  steady  decline  in 
gasoline  prices,  they  manage  to  conceal  it. 

The  market  worked  to  hold  gasoline  prices 
lower  than  they  would  be  with  controls.  De- 
control of  natural  gas  wUl  bring  as  yet  unl- 
maglned  supplies  on  stream.  It  will  serve  the 
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public  better  than  regulators,  bureaucrats 
and  "consumer  advocates."  and  it  deaerves  a 
chance. 

[From  the  Dally  News  Tribune.  Mar.  9. 
19831 

Gab  Pains:  Trku's  Gas  and  TRzss'a  Gas 

AND"  •  • 

At  a  recent  natural  gas  symposium  in 
Dallas,  one  participant  tallied  up  the  results 
of  28  years  of  federal  controls  on  this  Impor- 
tant energy  source. 

According  to  Independent  producer  Bill 
Stonaker,  "There's  old  gas  and  new  gas, 
deep  gas,  near  deep  gas.  Interstate  gas  and 
intrastate  gas.  There's  dedicated  gas  and  gas 
that  is  not  dedicated,  associated  gas  and 
nonassociated  gas. 

"Then  there's  controlled  gas.  decontrolled 
gas.  onshore  gas.  offshore  gas  and  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  gas;  Section  102  A 
through  D  gas.  Section  103  gas.  Section  104 
large-producer  A  through  C.  followed  by 
Section  104  other  gas.  Section  105  gas.  Sec- 
tion 106  gas  A  and  B.  Section  107  gas  A 
through  C.  Section  108  gas  and  Section  109 
gas. 

"There's  high-cost  gas.  minimum-rate  gas. 
natural  gas  liquid,  gas  from  geopressurized 
brines,  coal  seams  and  Devonian  shale. 
High-risk  gas,  tight-sands  gas,  sweet  gas. 
sour  gas.  stripper  gas  and  Prudhoe  Bay  gas 
round  out  the  list— and  I  know  I've  missed 
some." 

This  is  the  mess  the  administration  is 
trying  to  unravel. 

[Prom  the  Dally  News  Tribune.  B€ar.  15, 
1983] 

Senate  Deja  Vtr  Cry  roR  Natithal  Gas 
Decontrol  is  Familiar  Tune 

A  Senate  hearing  the  other  day  on  the  ad- 
ministration's propo-ed  decontrol  of  natural 
gas  prices  gave  us  a  funny  feeling  of  deja  vu. 

There  was  Sen.  Howard  M.  Metzenbaum. 
D-Ohio.  warning  the  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  Committee  that  decontrol  would 
"fleece"  the  public  and  give  the  major  oil 
companies  "a  staggering  unearned  windfall" 
that  could  exceed  $172  biUlon. 

Threatening  a  fUibuster  against  what  he 
called  the  "Big  Oil  Giveaway  Act."  Metz- 
enbaum predicted  that  "in  the  end,  consum- 
ers will  become  unwilling  partners  in  what 
may  tum  out  to  be  the  greatest  transfer  of 
wealth  in  this  country's  history." 

It  seemed  to  us  we'd  heard  that  song 
before.  Sure  enough,  checking  back  we 
found  the  same  senator  saying  much  the 
same  thing  almost  exactly  three  years  ago 
about  oil  decontrol. 

In  April  1979.  when  Americans  were  fret- 
ting in  government-engineered  gasoline 
lines.  Metzenbaum  warned  of  the  "devastat- 
ing Imimct"  oil  decontrol  would  have  on 
consumers.  It  would,  he  said,  transfer  "an 
outstanding  $32  billion"  from  consumers  in 
a  little  over  two  years. 

"There  is  no  rational  reason— in  the  des- 
perate battle  to  control  inflation— for  Impo- 
sition of  such  a  burden  on  the  consimier." 

Fortunately,  oil  was  set  free,  and  as  any 
consumer  knows  who  has  driven  up  to  a  gas 
pump  lately,  falling  oil  prices  have  led  the 
way  in  the  dramatic  decline  of  inflation. 

The  administration  claims  that  natural 
gas  decontrol  will  have  similar  happy  conse- 
quences. 

"I  would  submit,"  Energy  Secretary 
Donald  P.  Hodel  told  the  committee,  "the 
chances  are  very  much  better  if  we  go  to  a 
free-market  i^tproach,  we  will  find  out  there 
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la  more  potential  low-«oct  gw  than  anybody 
today  believes." 

In  the  lifht  of  recent  history,  which  of 
the  tvo  predicUons  would  you  bet  your  con- 
sumer dollar  on?« 


MS.  MAUDELLB  SHIREK 


JMI 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

OPCAUTOKinA 
m  THX  HOUSS  OP  RXPSKSEMTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  24. 1983 

•  Mr.  DE3jLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  few  people  whose  lives  are  totally 
committed  to  a  pursuit  of  Justice,  free- 
dom, and  equality  for  htunanity.  I'd 
like  to  call  your  attention  to  one  of 
them:  Ms.  MaudeUe  Shlrek. 

Maudelle  has  provided  leadership 
and  guidance  to  individuals  and  orga- 
nizations in  the  bay  area  for  decades. 
Very  few  Berkeleyans  have  not  been 
touched  by  Maudelle  at  some  point 
over  the  past  40  years. 

Many  remember  Maudelle  at  the 
Berkeley  Consimier  Cooperative 
Credit  Union  from  1957  to  1977.  For  20 
years,  she  performed  more  than  a  job. 
For  her,  it  was  a  vehicle  to  serve, 
assist,  and  educate  the  public.  Her 
sense  of  professionalism  was  un- 
matched and  her  courage  and  honesty 
while  at  the  credit  union  was  exempla- 
ry. 

Since  retiring  from  the  credit  union, 
Maudelle  has  assumed  the  position  of 
director  of  the  West  Berkeley  Senior 
Center.  I  have  personally  attended  ac- 
tivities at  the  senior  center  and  can 
say  with  pride  that  our  seniors  in 
Berkeley  have  had  a  wonderful  experi- 
ence under  Maudelle's  leadership.  She 
has  provided  not  only  administrative 
expertise  but  also  creative  educational 
and  cultural  programs  that  have 
brought  new  horizons  to  our  seniors. 
Many  are  particularly  pleased  with 
the  nutritional  education  received 
under  her  leadership.  Not  only  does 
she  plan  meals  and  nutritional  pro- 
grams but  she  is  a  magnificent  cook. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  give  you 
and  my  colleagues  an  imderstanding 
of  the  presence  Maudelle  commands, 
let  me  outline  a  few  of  her  past  and 
present  community  activities:  member 
and  correspondent  secretary  of  Na- 
tional Citizen  Participation  Council: 
president  of  New  Light  Senior  Citizen 
Council;  president  of  South  Berkeley 
Model  Cities  board  of  directors; 
member  of  Berkeley  Consumer  Credit 
Union  bcMird:  member  of  North  Oak- 
land Commimlty  Credit  Union  board; 
chairperson  of  Berkeley  Clients'  Coun- 
cil: vice  chairperson  of  Oceanview  eco- 
nomic Development  Corp. 

Olven  this  remarkable  history,  and 
her  continuing  strength  and  ability,  it 
is  unfortunate  that  she  is  faced  with 
the  possibility  of  forced  retirement 
due  to  a  mandarory  requirement  age 
of  70.  Maudelle  has  the  energy,  the 
commitment,  the  knowledge,  and  the 
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skills  to  continue  in  her  present  capac- 
ity as  director  of  the  West  Berkeley 
Senior  Center.  For  this  reason,  many 
of  my  colleagues  and  constituents  are 
taking  out  on  March  26  to  pay  tribute 
to  Maudelle  Shlrek.  This  tribute  \b  not 
only  a  testimony  to  her  service,  but  a 
public  protest  against  ageism  and  age 
discrimination.  This  tribute  supports 
the  right  of  people  to  work  so  long  as 
that  is  their  desire  and  they  have  the 
skills. 

The  youth  of  our  country  need  the 
guidance  and  wisdom  of  our  seniors. 
Forcing  our  seniors  into  early  retire- 
ment robs  our  community  of  their 
wisdom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  calling  Ms.  shlrek 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  so 
that  they  may  not  only  pay  tribute  to 
a  person  who  has  touched  so  many 
lives,  but  who  is  engaging  in  a  struggle 
that  we  all  may  one  day  face.  I  com- 
mend Maudelle  for  her  spirit  and  will 
continue  to  support  her  ageless  ef- 
forts.* 


AMEND  THE  CONSTITUTION  TO 
LIMIT  CONGRESSIONAL  TERMS 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  SCHULZE 

or  PSmfSTLVAMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  24,  1983 

•  Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  reintroducing  a  constitutional 
amendment  increasing  the  term  of  a 
Member  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  the  present  2  years  to 
a  3-year  term  and  providing  that  Mem- 
bers may  serve  no  more  than  6  consec- 
utive terms. 

As  the  writer  Victor  Hugo  said: 
"There  is  one  thing  stronger  than  all 
the  armies  in  the  world,  and  that  is  an 
idea  whose  time  has  come."  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  is  an  idea  whose  time 
has  come. 

When  our  Foimding  Fathers  met  In 
Philadelphia  to  draft  a  Constitution 
which  would  serve  the  American 
people,  they  accomplished  a  work  the 
majesty  of  which  is  as  sharp  and  clear 
today— 200  years  later— as  it  was  then. 
It  provided  and  still  provides  a  mecha- 
nism to  work  the  will  of  the  people  in 
directing  their  society  and  provides  a 
means  to  adjust  and  fine  tune  that 
mechanism  as  events  and  circum- 
stances change,  bearing  in  mind  that 
the  primary  goal— to  serve  the 
people— was  not  lost. 

The  Delegates  to  the  Constitutional 
Convention  focused  particular  atten- 
ton  not  only  on  what  would  be  the 
powers  of  the  peoples'  Chamber— the 
House  of  Representatives— but  also  on 
how  the  people  could  keep  a  tight  rein 
of  their  Representatives  in  that 
House.  Travel  then  was  difficult,  if  not 
hazardous;  communications  were  spo- 
radic and  slow.  The  result  was  that 
the  American  people  viewed  the  prob- 
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lem  through  the  prism  of  their  coloni- 
al experience.  They  had  but  recently 
fought  a  war  for  national  independ- 
ence, the  cause  of  which  was  American 
opp<Mition  to  rule  from  afar;  and.  they 
were  unwilling  to  transfer  themselves 
from  one  yoke  to  another.  They  were 
as  cautiously  concerned  about  schemes 
which  might  be  concocted  by  this  new 
Government  as  they  had  resented  past 
actions  of  the  Elngllsh  monarchy. 

One  suggested  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem was  to  set  the  term  for  a  Member 
of  the  House  at  1  year  just  as  was  cus- 
tomary in  State  legislatures  at  that 
time.  Nevertheless,  some  Founding  Fa- 
thers including  James  Madison  and  Al- 
exander Hamilton  argued  for  a  3-year 
term.  They  were  imsuccessful  in 
swaying  the  Delegates,  and  the  com- 
promise result  was  the  2-year  term  for 
Members  of  the  House. 

The  Founding  Fathers  were  prob- 
ably wise  in  reaching  that  compromise 
solution.  It  has  served  us  well  for 
nearly  200  years. 

However,  during  those  two  centuries 
the  problems  which  came  before  the 
House  of  Representatives  changed— 
imperceptibly  at  first  but  with  rapid 
su^eleration  in  the  last  50  years.  Like- 
wise, communications  improved  so 
that  actions  being  taken  by  the  Con- 
gress are  covered  extensively,  analyti- 
cally and  with  split  second  transmis- 
sion to  our  constituents. 

I  am  certain  that  my  colleagues  will 
attest  to  both  the  increasing  constitu-, 
ent  mail  and  heightened  sophistica- 
tion and  comprehension  levels  of  those 
constituents  demonstrated  by  the  pen- 
etrating questions  and  comments 
made  to  their  Congressmen.  At  Con- 
cord, a  shot  was  fired  that  was  heard 
'round  the  world.  Here  in  the  House,  a 
pin  dropped  would  reverberate  with 
equal  effect. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  98th  Congress 
faces  awesome  problems  ranging  from 
how  to  save  American  jobs  and  busi- 
nesses from  predatory  trade  practices 
to  how  we  can  best  serve  the  medical, 
economic,  and  social  needs  of  our 
senior  citizens. 

As  we  begin  our  third  century  of  this 
democratic  government,  the  tools  and 
technology  of  the  Nation  have  quite 
wisely  been  brought  to  bear  to  aid 
House  Members  in  our  responsibility 
to  serve  the  people.  Computers  speed 
information  to  us  on  what  Federal 
programs  are  available  to  solve  any 
specific  needs  of  our  constituents. 
When  the  House  considers  new  legisla- 
tive solutions,  we  have  input  available 
from  not  only  the  proponents  and  op- 
ponents, but  from  impartial  study 
groups.  Beyond  that  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  publications  each  of  us  re- 
ceive weekly  from  committees,  sub- 
committees, departments,  agencies, 
public  service  groups— you  name  it,  we 
receive  it.  Frequently,  we  are  in  the 
position  of  a  young  man  from  my  dis- 
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trict  who  wrote  asking  about  Informa- 
tion about  pigeons.  I  requested  the  i^ 
propriate  agencies  to  send  him  that 
materlaL  Later,  he  wrote  to  tell  me 
that  while  he  appreciated  all  of  that 
information,  maybe  it  was  too  much. 
In  his  words.  "I  learned  more  about  pi- 
geons than  I  wanted  to  know." 

The  House  is  in  just  such  a  position 
many  times  not  because  we  have  too 
much  information,  but  because  we  do 
not  have  enough  time  to  devote  all  of 
our  energies  to  absorbing  that  in- 
formed input.  While  technology  can 
be  said  to  be  continually  expanding  in- 
finitely, the  one  parameter  of  our 
work  that  does  not  expand  is  the  one 
thing  we  need  most— time. 

Many  Members  of  this  Chamber 
who  have  just  been  elected  and  have 
celebrated  their  swearing  in  with  ap- 
propriate solemnity  now  begin  24 
months  of  service  to  the  people.  If 
they  have  not  discovered  it  already, 
they  will  soon  discover  that  24  months 
is  almost  the  week  after  next.  They 
will  find  that  they  must  immediately 
devote  considerable  time  and  energy 
to  the  paperwork  and  the  activities 
necessary  to  present  themselves  again 
to  the  people  in  less  than  2  years  to 
run  on  a  voting  record  that  they  have 
yet  to  establish  in  this  Chamber.  The 
time  and  energy  they  devote  to  that 
necessary  pursuit  must  be  taken  from 
the  finite  amount  available  in  a  24- 
hour  day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that,  in  summary,  is 
the  primary  purpose  of  my  proposed 
constitutional  amendment— to  give 
House  Members  the  time  to  serve  the 
people  who  sent  them  here  and  en- 
trusted to  them  the  stewardship  of 
office  and  at  the  same  time  to  limit 
service  in  this  House  so  that  it  contin- 
ually receives  an  infusion  of  new  ideas 
and  new  attitudes.  If  we  are  to  master 
the  technical  tasks  of  legislation  and 
keep  up  with  our  workload,  we  simply 
need  more  time  to  learn  and  more 
time  to  stay  abreast  of  changing  devel- 
opments. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join 
me  in  support  of  this  constitutional 
amendment  so  that  we  may  give  our 
fullest  measure  of  skill  to  the  citizens 
we  all  serve.* 


AN  EDITOR  SPEAKS  ON  THE  IM- 
PORTANCE OF  AID  TO  EL  SAL- 
VADOR 


HON.  DOUGLAS  K.  BEREUTER 

OPlfSBRASKA 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  24,  1983 

•  Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  Congress  prepares  to  address  the 
issue  of  more  assistance  to  El  Salva- 
dor. I  commend  to  my  colleages  the  at- 
tached editorial  that  appeared  in  the 
Omaha  World  Herald. 
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[From  the  Omaha  World-Herald.  Mar.  21. 
19831 

SaLVADOKAII  I^PT  COMPUtMS  RniOHAL 

Naturk  op  Threat 

The  potential  usefulness  of  Latin  America 
and  the  Caribbean  to  the  Soviet  Union  was 
emphasized  in  a  recent  article  by  a  high 
Moscow  official  in  the  official  Communist 
Party  newspaper  Pravda. 

Oeorsi  Arbatov.  director  of  the  n.S.A.  and 
Canada  Institute  at  the  Soviet  Academy  of 
Science,  warned  that  Moscow  would  place 
missiles  near  the  United  States  if  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  deployed  572 
Pershing  2  and  cruise  missiles  In  Europe. 

"As  far  as  equality  (of  weaponry)  is  con- 
cerned." Arbatov  wrote,  "in  that  case  for 
the  sake  of  this  equality  we  would  have  to 
not  only  add  to  our  missiles  in  Eiuvpe,  but 
also  to  deploy  them  near  American  bor- 
ders." 

Cuba  comes  to  mind  as  a  possible  site  for 
Soviet  nuclear  missiles.  But  Nicaragua  also 
is  under  the  Communist  umbrella  and  the 
struggle  for  EH  Salvador  is  on. 

A  clandestine  radio  broadcast  the  other 
day  by  El  Salvador's  leftist  guerrilla  move- 
ment supported  the  contention  of  President 
Reagan  and  other  members  of  his  adminis- 
tration that  the  conflict  for  El  Salvador  is 
part  of  a  wider  regional  conflict. 

The  broadcast  of  Radio  Venceremos, 
transmitted  from  neighboring  Nicaragua, 
said  that  the  guerrillas  "are  proud"  of  their 
ties  with  Cuba  and  Nicaragua.  Further,  the 
broadcast  said  the  leftists  view  the  struggle 
"in  the  framework  of  a  regional  conflict"  in 
Central  America,  the  Caribbean  and  Latin 
America. 

The  leftists  said  that  they  liave  imported 
arms  "through  all  routes  that  we  could"  and 
that  "we  have  used  all  of  Central  America 
and  other  countries"  for  that  purpose. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar  Weinberger 
has  charged  that  the  Soviets  are  seeking  to 
establish  a  Communist  regime  in  El  Salva- 
dor and  Is  working  Its  way  closer  to  the 
United  States. 

"Their  purpose."  Weinberger  said,  "is  to 
attack  the  United  States  in  this  way  from 
the  south,  knowing  that  as  they  got  closer 
we'd  be  under  strong  pressures  to  pull  our- 
selves out  of  Europe  and  out  of  Japan  and 
Korea  and  establish  some  sort  of  fortress 
America,  which  would  serve  Soviet  purposes 
very  well." 

Reagan  commented  earlier  in  the  month: 
"We  believe  that  the  government  of  El  Sal- 
vador Is  on  the  front  line  In  a  battle  that  Is 
really  aimed  at  the  very  heart  of  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere— and  eventually  at  us." 

The  leftist  radio  broadcast  seemed  to  con- 
firm the  fears  of  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion. 

How  handy  It  would  be  for  the  Soviet 
Union  to  have  friendly  governments  in  Cen- 
tral America  willing  to  allow  Russian  mis- 
siles wittiin  their  borders. 

El  Salvador  and  Nicaragua  are  on  the 
doorstep  of  the  United  States.  The  targeting 
of  the  Central  American-Caribbean  coun- 
tries by  the  Communists  indeed  points  to  a 
regional  campaign. 

The  challenge  Is  serious.  A  Communist- 
dominated  El  Salvador  with  Moscow  influ- 
ence would  be  a  major  loss  for  the  Free 
World.* 
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THE  SOVIET  TRIAL  OF 
ROSTISLAV  EVDOKIMOV 


HON.  FRANK  J.  GUARM 


OP 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATTVB 

Thursday.  March  24,  1983 

•  Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 

the  last  month  I  have  been  in  a  bipar- 
tisan manner  with  my  colleague  Don 
RiTTER  in  trying  to  gain  the  release 
from  Soviet  prison  and  the  right  to 
emigrate  for  Rostlslav  Evdokimov. 

I  have  just  learned  today  that  a  trial 
date  in  Soviet  court  of  Monday.  March 
28.  has  been  set  for  this  32-year-old 
Leningrad  citizen.  He  has  been  held  in 
confinement  by  Soviet  authorities 
since  his  arrest  on  July  22.  1982  on 
charges  of  anti-Soviet  activities. 

The  case  of  Rostislav  Evdokimov  has 
attracted  international  attention.  His 
arrest  followed  the  publication  of  his 
literary  works  abroad.  His  sister,  Svet- 
lana  Evdoldmova  McLean,  a  resident 
of  my  district,  has  carried  the  fight  to 
save  her  brother  from  further  Soviet 
imprisonment  to  authorities  in  both 
the  United  States  and  Europe. 

The  arrest  of  Rostislav  EXrdokimov 
follows  the  pattern  of  persecution 
against  the  Evdokimov  family.  Rostis- 
lav's  grandfather  was  in  a  gulag,  and 
his  father,  Boris  Dmitrievich  E}vdoki- 
mov,  was  arrested  several  times.  Fol- 
lowing Boris'  last  arrest  he  spent  8 
years  in  a  Soviet  psychiatric  prison. 

The  quest  to  gain  Rostislav  Evdokl- 
mov's  freedom  continues.  On  March 
11.  1946  other  Members  of  Congress 
joined  Don  Ritter  and  myself  in  send- 
ing the  following  letter  to  Soviet  Gen- 
eral Secretary  Andropov.  With  your 
permission  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
the  contents  of  this  letter  and  the 
names  of  the  signatories  printed  for 
the  world  to  see.  As  the  trial  date 
grows  near,  the  intervention  in  this 
matter  by  Soviet  General  Secretary 
Andropov  grows  more  urgent. 

House  or  Represemtatives, 
Washington,  D.C.  March  11.  1983. 
His      Excellency      Yuriy      Vlasimirovich 

Andropov, 
General  Secretary  of  the  Central  Committee 
of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  The  Kremlin,  Moscow,  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

Dear  Mr.  General  Secretary:  We,  the  un- 
dersigned Members  of  Congress,  are  writing 
to  express  our  concern  for  Rostislav  Evdoki- 
mov, a  Leningrad  resident  arrested  on  July 
22,  1982  on  ctiarges  of  "antl-Sovlet"  activi- 
ties. With  his  trial  imftiinent,  we  are  asking 
you  personally  to  intervene  in  ttiis  matter  so 
that  he  can  emigrate  to  the  United  States. 

Rostislav  Evdokimov  was  arrested  follow- 
ing the  publication  of  his  writings  abroad, 
the  same  charge  on  which  his  late  father, 
Boris  IDmitrievlch  Evdokimov,  was  arrested 
in  1971.  Boris  Evdokimov  spent  the  next 
eight  years  in  a  psychiatric  prison.  Denied 
treatment  for  his  cancer,  he  was  released 
from  prison  a  sick  man  and  he  died  soon 
thereafter. 
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Now  it  tppMUB  that  it  Is  his  son's  turn. 
Because  of  his  father's  history.  Rostlslav 
EvdoidmoT  was  sent  in  October,  1982  to  the 
Serbsliy  Institute  of  Forensic  Psychiatry  in 
If oaoow.  While  we  are  thankful  and  relieved 
that  the  authorities  there  found  him  sane, 
we  are  concerned  with  his  fate  as  he  awaits 
trial  later  this  month  in  KOB  custody. 

The  case  of  Rostlslav  Evdoklmov  is  at- 
tracting international  notice.  As  Members 
of  Congress  we  will  continue  to  bring  atten- 
tion to  this  case.  Soviet  action  on  this 
matter  will  be  viewed  as  an  indication  of  our 
government's  respect  for  the  rights  of  free 
expression  and  human  dignity. 

Your  Intention  to  free  Rostlslav  Evdokl- 
mov and  allow  him  to  join  his  sister,  Svet- 
lana  Evdoklmova  McLean,  In  the  United 
States  would  be  greatly  appreciated  by  the 
American  people,  and  it  would  serve  as  a 
signal  to  the  world  that  human  dignity  and 
free  expression  has  a  fitting  place  in  your 
nation's  new  leadership. 

We  thank  you  for  your  timely  and  full  at- 
tention to  this  matter,  and  we  look  forward 
to  your  response. 
Sincerely, 
Don  Ritter,  M.C:  Frank  J.  Guarinl, 
M.C.:  Joseph  P.  Addabbo,  M.C.; 
Edward  J.  Markey,  M.C:  Doug  Wal- 
gren,  M.C;  James  P.  McNulty,  Jr., 
M.C.;  Norman  P.  Lent,  M.C;  Tom  Cor- 
coran. M.C;  Barney  Prank,  M.C;  Dale 
E.  Kildee,  M.C:  Brian  J.  Donnelly, 
M.C:  Timothy  E.  Wirth,  M.C:  BUI 
Lowery,  M.C;  George  M.  O'Brien, 
M.C.:  BUI  Archer.  M.C;  BiU  Richard- 
son. M.C.;  Dan  Lungren,  M.C:  Walter 
E.  Fauntroy,  M.C.:  Bobbi  Fiedler. 
M.C.:  Patricia  Schroeder.  M.C: 
Howard  C  Nielson,  M.C;  Robert  J.  La- 
gomarslno.  M.C;  Edwin  B.  Forsythe, 
M.C;  Richard  T.  Schulze,  M.C;  Steve 
Bartlett,  M.C:  Tony  P.  HaU.  M.C.: 
Lawrence  J.  Smith.  M.C;  John  R. 
Kasich.  M.C.:  John  McCain.  M.C: 
Robert  A.  Roe,  M.C;  Robert  G.  Torrl- 
ceUl,  M.C.:  Martin  Frost,  M.C;  Tom 
Vandergrlff.  M.C;  Barbara  Boxer. 
M.C.:  George  W.  Gekas,  M.C;  Tom 
Lantoe.  M.C.;  SUvio  O.  Conte.  M.C: 
Howard  L.  Berman.  M.C:  Louis 
Stokes.  M.C;  Pat  WiUlams,  M.C; 
Edward  F.  Feighan.  M.C;  Benjamin  A. 
Oilman.  M.C;  Don  Edwards.  M.C; 
Major  R.  Owens.  M.C;  Vic  Fazio.  M.C.; 
Dante  B.  Fascell.  M.C;  Peter  W. 
Rodino,  Jr..  M.C;  James  Weaver. 
M.C.* 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  PACKAGE 


HON.  GERALDINE  A.  FERRARO 

or  ITXW  YORK 
IH  THX  HOUSE  OF  RZPRESEirTATIVES 

TTiunday.  March  24. 1983 

•  Mb.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  like 
many  Members  of  this  House.  I  have 
spent  a  lot  of  time  the  last  couple  of 
weeks  trying  to  explain  to  my  con- 
stituents—and I  represent  over  100,000 
senior  citizens— why  I  voted  for  the 
social  security  package.  As  a  Member 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Aging.  I 
followed  closely  the  deliberations  of 
the  National  Commission  on  Social  Se- 
curity Reform.  The  members  of  the 
commission  deserve  our  commendation 
for  an  honest  attempt  to  resolve  the 
terribly  complex  and  difficult  issue  of 
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Instiring  the  financial  health  of  the 
social  security  system  now  and  into 
the  next  century. 

I  must  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  piece 
by  piece,  there  is  very  little  in  the 
package  that  is  to  my  liking.  I  have  se- 
rious problems  with  the  6-month  delay 
in  the  cost-of-living  adjustment  for 
social  security  benefits.  Even  with  in- 
flation so  much  lower  than  it  has 
been,  delaying  the  COLA  means 
asking  all  the  elderly,  including  the 
poorest  elderly,  to  sacrifice  part  of 
their  benefits.  For  those  elderly  Amer- 
icans who  are  living  on  social  security 
alone,  asking  them  to  wait  6  months, 
even  for  a  $17  dollar  increase,  is  asldng 
too  much. 

I  also  don't  like  the  idea  of  universal 
coverage  for  new  Federal  employees. 
Current  Federal  employees  are  con- 
cerned that  with  fewer  and  fewer 
people  contributing  to  the  civil  service 
retirement  system,  by  the  time  they 
retire,  there  will  be  no  reliable  source 
of  funds  to  pay  the  benefits  they  have 
earned. 

As  for  new  Federal  employees,  start- 
ing January  1,  they  will  have  to  con- 
tribute to  both  social  security  and  the 
civil  service  retirement  fund.  That 
would  mean  14  percent  of  each  pay 
check  would  be  deducted  for  retire- 
ment. It  is  a  clear  necessity  that  we 
move  promptly  to  enact  a  supplemen- 
tary retirement  package  for  new  Fed- 
eral employees  to  ease  this  burden  and 
still  provide  adequately  for  the  retire- 
ment security  of  these  new  Federal 
workers.  With  Federal  pay  currently 
18.5  percent  below  comparable  private 
sector  rates,  and  with  this  administra- 
tion trying  to  balance  the  budget  on 
the  backs  of  the  Federal  work  force, 
universal  coverage,  without  these  ad- 
justments, might  be  the  straw  that 
breaks  the  camel's  back. 

When  we  talk  about  social  security, 
and  especially  about  this  package  of 
reforms,  we  think  first  of  its  effects  on 
the  elderly.  But  there  is  another  group 
of  Americans,  another  generation  of 
Americans,  with  a  different,  and 
equally  imix>rtant,  set  of  concerns 
about  the  proposal. 

Public  opinion  polls  show  that  a  de- 
pressingly  large  number  of  young 
American  workers  believe  that  they 
wiU  never  receive  social  security  bene- 
fits. They  are  convinced  that  the 
system  will  run  dry  long  before  they 
retire. 

This  package  is  designed  to  give  as- 
surances that  social  security  will,  in 
fact,  be  solvent  into  the  next  century, 
and  that  yoimg  Americans  can  rely  on 
it  to  help  in  their  retirement.  While  it 
is  critical  that  we  restore  confidence  in 
social  security,  I  am  concerned  about 
the  effects  of  the  payroll  tax  increases 
in  the  package  on  young  people  in  my 
district  who  are  having  trouble  making 
ends  meet.  Similarly,  the  increase  in 
the  tax  on  self-employed  Individuals 
imposes  a  burden  on  some  in  our  econ- 
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omy  who  are  already  overburdened. 
Fortunately,  the  package  permits 
some  of  the  increase  to  be  reclaimed 
through  a  tax  credit  against  income 
taxes.  These  tax  credits  amount  to  a 
shift  of  funding  sources  from  payroll 
taxes  to  general  revenues,  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  we  will  look  more  in  gen- 
eral revenues  as  a  potential  source  of 
social  security  fimding,  especially 
medicare. 

So  why,  given  these  serious  reserva- 
tions about  major  elements  of  the 
package,  am  I  supporting  it?  The 
answer  is  that  I  believe  in  social  secu- 
rity. In  the  past  few  decades,  poverty 
among  elderly  Americans  has  been  vir- 
tually eliminated,  and  social  security  is 
the  reason. 

The  question  really  comes  down  to 
whether  or  not  you  want  to  save  social 
security.  If  you  do,  you  have  to  face 
the  financial  reality  that  there  is  a  se- 
rious funding  shortfall  in  the  system, 
both  in  the  short  run  and  in  the  long 
nm.  And  you  have  to  face  the  political 
reality  that  a  successful  rescue  effort 
must  include  adjustments  on  both  the 
tax  and  benefit  sides. 

This  package  deals  with  those  reali- 
ties. It  saves  $40  billion  on  the  benefit 
side  through  the  delay  of  the  COLA 
for  6  months,  and  it  raises  another  $40 
billion  through  the  speedup  of  the  tax 
increases.  It  raises  $18.5  billion  from 
the  increase  in  the  self-employed,  and 
$17.2  billion  by  limited  taxation  of 
high-income  beneficiaries. 

It  is  nobody's  dream  package,  and 
everybody  can  find  plenty  in  it  to 
oppose.  But  if  it  passes,  as  I  hope  it 
does,  it  will  be  because  enough  Mem- 
bers recognize  that  the  only  true  fail- 
ure would  be  not  to  keep  the  promise 
of  social  security  to  all  generations  of 
Americans.* 


FEDERAL  ARTS  PROGRAMS 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSENTATTVES 

Thursday,  March  24,  1983 

•  Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
chairman  of  the  Congressional  Arts 
Caucus,  I  wish  to  take  this  opportuni- 
ty to  commend  my  colleagues  in  the 
House,  and  especially  those  members 
of  the  House  Budget  Committee  who 
have,  through  their  actions,  assured 
the  continuation  of  the  arts  In  Amer- 
ica as  an  integral  and  lasting  part  of 
our  cultural  heritage. 

The  budget  resolution,  given  approv- 
al by  the  House  last  week,  calls  for  the 
maintenance  of  current  fiscal  year 
1983  levels  for  major  Federal  arts  pro- 
grams. Despite  the  present  administra- 
tion's penchant  for  cutting  away  at 
the  very  core  of  these  programs,  the 
House  has  once  again  reaffirmed  con- 
gressional support  for  these  agencies 
whose   funding   levels  are   Just  now 
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barely  adequate.  However,  by  voicing 
our  approval  in  support  of  the  arts,  we 
have  laid  the  groundwork— the  foun- 
dation for  future  allocations.  It  is  im- 
perative that  we  seize  this  opportunity 
to  make  a  statement  regarding  future 
support  for  the  arts;  more  budgetary 
allocations  are  in  order,  and  greater, 
more  wide-ranging  support  must  be 
generated. 

The  importance  of  the  arts,  not  only 
at  this  time,  but  throughout  our  histo- 
ry cannot  be  overstated.  It  is  our 
duty— as  representative  of  the  inter- 
ests of  aU  Americans— to  give  proper 
recognition  to  such  a  vital  aspect  of 
our  society.  Tlirough  our  efforts  here 
in  Congress  we  have  shown  that  we 
are  proud  of  our  national  culture— 
what  it  has  meant  to  us  in  the  past, 
what  it  means  to  us  now,  and  what  it 
WiU  mean  to  us  in  the  future. 

Also  vital  to  the  arts,  is  another  im- 
portant Federal  subsidy— funds  provid- 
ed to  the  Postal  Service  for  reduced- 
rate  mail.  The  budget,  recently  ap- 
proved, contains  $879  million  for  the 
revenue  foregone  postal  subsidy  which 
allows  nonprofit  organizations— in- 
cluding most  arts  institutions— to  mail 
at  reduced  rates.  This  level  of  funding 
will  keep  the  5.2  cents  per  piece  from 
increasing. 

It  is  indeed  encouraging  to  see  this 
expression  of  congressional  support.  It 
is  encouraging  not  only  to  those  di- 
rectly involved  in  the  arts  community, 
but  to  all  of  us  who  are  concerned 
about  the  future  of  the  arts  in  Amer- 
ica. Oiu-  love  and  appreciation  of  the 
arts  in  its  varied  forms  must  be  ex- 
pressed, for  we  recognize  that  it  is  a 
society's  artistic  endeavors,  and  works 
of  art  which  are  remembered  and 
cherished  for  generations  to  come.* 


A  SPECTER  HOOVERING  OVER 
FBI 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OP  WISCONSIN 
IH  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  24, 1983 

•  Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  decision  of  Attorney  General  Wil- 
liam French  Smith  to  weaken  the 
FBI's  domestic  security  guidelines 
issued  in  1976  by  the  Republican  At- 
torney General  Edward  Levi  is  deeply 
disturbing. 

There  are  many  unanswered  ques- 
tions. What  new  dangers  does  the  FBI 
believe  we  face?  Why  has  FBI  Director 
William  H.  Webster  asked  for  these 
new  FBI  powers  when  he  has  said  con- 
sistently that  the  Levi  guidelines  have 
worked  very  well?  What  kinds  of  new 
conduct  can  we  now  expect  from  the 
FBI? 

The  noted  author  and  columnist, 
Nat  Hentoff,  comments  on  the  Attor- 
ney General's  decision  in  a  challenging 
article  in  today's  New  York  Times.  I 
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commend  the  article  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues. 

tProm  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  24. 1983] 

A  Spktxr  Hoovkking  Ovkh  FBI 

(By  Nat  Hentoff) 

When  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
Issued  a  statement  last  November  support- 
ing President  Reagan's  charge  that  Commu- 
nists were  manipulating  the  nuclear  freeze 
movement.  Representative  Don  Edwards 
protested  to  the  F.B.I.  Director,  William  H. 
Webster.  Mr.  Edwards  is  chairman  of  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Civil  and  Constitu- 
tional Rights,  which  has  oversight  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  F.B.I.,  and  he  reminded  Mr. 
Webster  how  swift  J.  Edgar  Hoover  had 
ijeen  to  find  subversives  wherever  there  was 
dissent— and  how  far  Mr.  Hoover  had  gone 
to  penetrate  and  disrupt  their  organizations. 
"Let  us  learn  from  history  and  not  repeat 
our  mistakes."  Mr.  Edwards  warned. 

The  specter  of  those  past  mistakes  attends 
the  present  debate  over  the  F.B.l.'s  new  do- 
mestic security  guidelines.  Seven  years  ago, 
Attorney  General  Edward  H.  Levi  designed 
the  first  set  of  guidelines  to  keep  the  P.B.I, 
within  the  Constitution  in  its  investigations 
of  individuals  and  groups  allegedly  danger- 
ous to  domestic  security.  The  Levi  guide- 
lines, while  not  heartily  applauded  by  civil 
libertarians,  did  significantly  reduce  the 
F.B.l.'s  excessive  zeal.  But  the  1983  guide- 
lines, issued  under  the  imprimatur  of  Attor- 
ney General  William  French  Smith,  consid- 
erably weaken  the  Levi  guidelines  and 
therefore  should  alarm  anyone  who  takes 
the  Bill  of  Rights  personally. 

For  instance,  the  Bureau  will  now  be  able 
to  investigate  persons  or  groups  advocat- 
ing—just advocating— "criminal  activity." 
Bellicose  advocacy,  strutting  rhetoric  and 
just  plan  verbal  showing  off  are  as  Ameri- 
can as  prayer  breakfasts.  So  is  the  clanging 
prophecy  that  nothing  short  of  revolution 
will  bring  justice  for  all— but  not  right  away 
since  circumstances  won't  be  right  for  that 
great  day  for  a  long  time  to  come.  The  Com- 
munist Workers  Party,  for  instance,  talks 
grandly  of  a  revolution  but  sets  no  dates  or 
blueprints.  Theirs  is  a  faith,  not  a  conspira- 
cy. Yet.  the  F.B.I,  probably  already  has 
inside  Icnowledge  of  party  meetings,  and  the 
new  guidelines  have  given  the  Bureau  the 
power  to  penetrate  it  further  and  further- 
just  like  in  the  old  days. 

Under  the  new  guidelines,  moreover,  if  an 
investigation  is  decided  on,  the  most  disrup- 
tive "intrusive"  techniques— for  example, 
undercover  infiltrators— can  be  used  imme- 
diately. Under  the  Levi  guidelines,  there 
had  to  be  a  separate  preliminary  inquiry, 
limited  in  time  and  in  the  kinds  of  tech- 
niques used,  to  determine  whether  a  full- 
scale  investigation  could  be  Justified.  Now, 
from  day  one,  an  undercover  F.B.I,  agent 
can  walk  in  the  door  of  Fathers-in-Support- 
of-Sons-Resisting-Draft-Registration  and 
sign  a  membership  card. 

The  most  seemingly  innocuous  section  of 
the  new  F.B.I,  guidelines  emphasizes  that 
they  are  not  intended  "to  prohibit  the  F.B.I, 
from  collecting  and  maintaining  publicly 
available  information  consistent  with  the 
Privacy  Act."  (The  Privacy  Act  of  1974  pre- 
vents the  F.B.I,  from  keeping  a  file  on 
lawful  First  Amendment  pursuits  unless  the 
information  is  "pertinent  to  and  within  the 
scope  of  an  authorized  law  enforcement  ac- 
tivity.") 

So  what's  wrong  with  that  new  guideline? 
To  begin  with,  the  rule  lets  the  F.B.I.  cUp 
and  file  articles,  letters  to  the  editor  and  ads 
concerning  organizations  it  finds  of  interest. 
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Also  presumably  permitted  would  be  reports 
from  F.B.I.  agents  attending  public  meet- 
ings of  these  groups.  What  is  to  prevent  an 
indexing  of  persons  who  speak  t>efore  cer- 
tain suspect  groups,  sign  their  petitions, 
even  join  them?  After  all.  as  the  F.B.I.  has 
claimed  in  court,  gathering  intelligence  it 
"an  authorized  law  enforcement  activity." 
So  much  for  the  Privacy  Act. 

Persistent  attempts  are  being  made  by  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  among 
others,  to  persuade  the  F.B.I.  to  narrow  the 
scope  of  some  of  the  new  guidelines.  Tinker- 
ing, however,  won't  get  at  the  basic  prob- 
lem. So  long  as  the  guidelines  are  crafted  in- 
temally— by  the  F.B.I,  and  the  Justice  De- 
partment—they are  monitored  only  from 
the  inside.  Also,  they  can  t>e  changed  ac- 
cording to  the  political  Imperatives  of  who- 
ever is  Attorney  General  or  Director  of  the 
F.B.I. 

If.  however,  guidelines  for  the  F3.I.  were 
to  be  made  by  Congress  as  part  of  an  F.B.I. 
Charter,  ss  both  the  A.C.L.U.  and  Repre- 
sentative Edwards  prefer,  the  Bureau  would 
finally  know  what  it  can  do  and  cannot  do. 
And  so  would  we. 

But  Congress  is  not  likely  to  interfere 
with  the  new  domestic  security  guidelines. 
Most  members  of  Congress  are  still  trauma- 
tized by  Abscam.  They  do  not  want  to  an- 
tagonize the  F.B.I.  As  Mr.  Edwards  says. 
"The  F.B.I,  is  more  powerful  than  we  are 
when  there's  something  it  wants." 

The  proposed  F.B.I,  budget  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  will  be  the  first  to  go  over  a  bil- 
lion dollars.  "There's  lots  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars for  computers  in  that  budget."  says 
Don  Edwards.  "And  I  find  that  ominous."* 


A  MESSAGE  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 
ON  CENTRAL  AMERICA 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OP  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RXPRESENTATIVXS 

Thursday,  March  24,  1983 

•  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  share  with  you  and  all 
my  colleagues  a  very  important  letter 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
from  some  Members  of  this  body. 

In  view  of  the  extensive  Marxist  ag- 
gression in  EI  Salvador  and  all  of  Cen- 
tral America,  this  message  is  of  utmost 
importance  to  the  future  wellbeing  of 
the  entire  United  States.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  in  view  of  the  Presi- 
dent's expose  of  Soviet  military  instal- 
lations in  Cuba  only  90  miles  from 
Florida.  It  is  now  an  accepted  fact  that 
Cuba,  the  surrogate  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  is  contributing  wholeheartedly 
to  attempted  takeovers  of  EH  Salvador 
and  all  of  Central  America. 

The  situation  is  grave,  and  I  hope 
that  all  Members  of  this  body  pay 
heed  to  the  contents  of  this  letter  to 
President  Reagan  in  view  of  both  his 
capacity  as  President  and  Commander 
in  Chief  so  that  the  defense  of  this 
hemisphere  can  be  assured.  Letter  to 
President  Reagan  follows: 
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CoROuu  or  TBI  Umm  SxATn, 

Houu  or  RxpunHTATivB, 

Wathington,  D.C 
Hon.  RORALD  Rbaoah, 
Pntident.  The  White  Horue, 
WaahiMfftOH,  D.C 

Dko  lis.  Psmonrr  We  wish  to  support 
your  reomUy-expressed  strong  stand  in  sup- 
port of  El  Salvador  and  against  the  Marxist 
■ggresson  In  Central  America. 

We  appreciate  that  you  have  spoken  out  - 
clearly  In  characterizing  this  aggression  as 
"a  direct  challenge  to  which  we  must  re- 
spond." and  as  a  "risk  to  our  national  securi- 
ty." 

There  are  many  measures  which  we  could 
take  that  do  not  involve  the  use  of  Ameri- 
can forces  in  ground  combat.  Some  such 
measures  might  well  be  directed  toward 
Interdicting  the  flow  of  weapons  and  other 
supplies  to  Moscow-dominated  forces  in  the 
region. 

We  realize  that  money  alone  will  not  meet 
the  problem,  that  a  greater  show  of  genuine 
determination  through  effective  action  will 
be  needed.  In  addition,  we  should  not  fall 
into  the  trap  of  seeking  a  "political  solu- 
tion" which  will  confer  power  and  legitima- 
cy upon  foreign-directed  guerrillas  and  ter- 
rorists. 

We  are  aware  of  the  calls  for  negotiation 
or  dialogue,  but  it  is  worth  noting  that  Pope 
John  Paul  II  qualified  his  own  call  with  the 
need  for  sincerity  and  an  absence  of  alien 
Influence.  The  negotiated  agreement  be- 
tween the  Vatican  and  the  Nicaraguan  gov- 
ernment, with  respect  to  the  Pope's  visit  to 
Mantigiff.  was  cyclically  and  dishonorably 
violated  so  as  to  embarrass  and  insult  the 
Pole  himself.  Surely  this  must  stand  as  a 
lesson  to  all. 

Those  who  want  a  Marxist  victory,  and 
those  who  are  merely  faint  of  heart,  prey 
upon  the  American  people  by  assuring  them 
that  any  attempt  to  win  will  lead  to  "an- 
other Vietnam." 

On  the  contrary,  the  trauma  of  Vietnam 
flowed  from  an  unwillingness  to  win.  We  In- 
sisted  that  our  policy  was  only  to  prevent 
"the  other  side"  from  winning.  The  result  of 
this  policy  was  the  longest  war  and  the  most 
serious  defeat  in  American  history. 

To  refuse  victory  is  to  demoralize  yo«ir 
own  forces,  and  to  hand  the  initiative  en- 
tirely to  the  enemy.  It  is  a  formula  for 
defeat. 

The  guerrillas  themselves  are  proud  to  an- 
nounce that  they  are  operating  "In  the 
framework  of  a  regional  conflict."  Within 
that  framework.  El  Salvador  is  the  next 
"domino,"  and  there  are  a  few  others  before 
the  real  prizes,  Mexico  and  the  Panama 
Canal,  are  reached.  In  addition,  the  Marxist 
coups  in  Grenada  and  most  recently  Suri- 
nam, show  Moscow's  readiness  to  snap  up 
targets  of  opportunity. 

The  challenge  to  our  government  has 
been  made  plain.  We  must  not  wait  until 
the  Panama  Canal  is  denied  to  us,  or  hostile 
forces  face  us  across  the  Rio  Grande.  Such 
concerns  are  not  alarmist,  but  realistic. 
Only  a  few  years  ago.  we  did  not  dream  of 
seeing  Soviet  tanks  and  combat  aircraft 
baaed  on  the  North  American  mainland,  as 
they  are  in  Nicaragua  today. 

We  ask  you  to  stand  by  your  words,  and  to 
put  the  message  across  to  the  American 
people  as  strongly  as  possible.  We  must  not 
allow  the  orchestrated  propaganda  of  the 
Communists  to  paralyze  us. 

In  conclusion,  any  aid  for  El  Salvador 
must  be  used  with  victory  as  a  goal.  Victory 
cannot  be  achieved  by  "negotiations"  which 
might  grant  the  Communists  gains  they 
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have  been  unable  to  make  either  legally  or 
by  force  of  arms. 

We  do  not  want  another  no-win  Vietnam 
War. 

Sincerely, 

Sam  Stratton,  Bob  Stump,  Richard 
Shelby.  G.  V.  Montgomery,  Norman 
Shumway,  George  Hansen,  Bill  Nich- 
ols, Bill  McCollum,  Eldon  Rudd,  Bob 
Lagomarsino,  Joe  Skeen.  Jerry  Lewis, 
Bob  Walker,  Denny  Smith. 

Daniel  B.  Crane,  Jim  Courter,  Doug  Bar- 
nard, Jr..  Bob  McEwen,  Bill  Dickinson, 
Earl  Hutto.  J.  K.  Robinson,  Clarence 
Miller,  Dan  Marriott,  Bob  Badham, 
Chip  Pashayan,  Jr.,  William  Broom- 
field.  Michael  Bilirakis. 

Larry  P.  McDonald.  Philip  M.  Crane, 
David  Dreier,  Carlos  Moorhead,  Floyd 
Spence,  Bill  Dannemeyer.  B£arvin 
Leath.  Thomas  Hartnett,  Duncan 
Hunter,  Larry  Winn,  Jr.,  Jerry  Solo- 
man.  Trent  Lott.  Newt  Gingrich,  Don 
Young. 

Mark  Slljander.  Bill  Whltehurst,  Wil- 
liam Carney,  Jim  V.  Hansen,  John 
Myers,  Tom  Loeffler,  Henry  J.  Hyde, 
Thomas  M.  Kindness,  Larry  J.  Hop- 
kins, Buddy  Roemer,  Daniel  E.  Lun- 
gren.  Ken  Kramer.  Richard  Ray.« 


NEW  DEAL  COMMEMORATION, 
LYNDON  BAINES  JOHNSON  U- 
BRARY.  MARCH  4,  1983 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

or  rLORiOA 

IW  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  24,  1983 

•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly, I  had  the  honor  of  participating  in 
a  commemoration  of  the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  the  New  Deal  at  the  Lyndon 
Haines  Johnson  Library  in  Austin, 
Tex.  It  was  a  memorable  occasion.  The 
participants  included,  besides  Presi- 
dent Ford,  many  who  had  been  part  of 
the  New  Deal  days  in  the  Congress. 
Others  were  outstanding  Americans 
who  gave  their  own  evaluation  of  the 
New  Deal  and  what  it  meant  to  our 
Nation.  Among  those  participating  was 
the  able  Governor  of  Virginia,  the 
Honorable  Charles  S.  Robb,  who  deliv- 
ered the  closing  remarks  at  the  sjrmpo- 
sium  attended  by  Mrs.  Lyndon  Balnes 
Johnson,  her  two  daughters,  and 
many  others  of  prominence.  Governor 
Robb  delivered  an  outstanding  ad- 
dress. He  made  a  temperate  but  warm 
evaluation  of  President  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  and  the  New  Deal. 
He  interpreted  the  great  administra- 
tion of  President  Roosevelt  with  a 
deep  understanding  and  a  keen  Judge- 
ment. He  emphasized  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  Roosevelt  administration 
while  accenting  the  great  compassion 
and  the  great  aid  to  the  people  as  evi- 
denced by  the  programs  inaugurated 
by  President  Roosevelt  during  his  12 
years  in  the  White  House.  I  think 
Governor  Robb's  address  marked  him 
as  a  public  leader  of  great  wisdom  with 
a  deep  understanding  of  the  public  in- 
terests and  a  warm  dedication  to  the 
course  of  a  wise  and  compassionate 
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Government  contributing  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  people.  I  Include  the  ad- 
dress by  Governor  Robb  in  the  body  of 
the  Rbcord  following  my  remailcs: 

ROIARK8  BT  Gov.  CHAKUS  S.  ROBB— "THX 

Nkw  Dkal  Stmposioic" 
Thank  you  Dean  Rostow,  President  Ford. 
Mrs.  Johnson.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  other  distin- 
guished panelists,  other  distinguished  schol- 
ars including  University  of  Texas  students 
and  faculty  and  guests. 

It  may  not  be  all  that  unusual  for  a  Gov- 
ernor to  be  asked  to  speak  to  an  important 
audience  on  a  special  occasion.  However, 
given  the  fact  that  we  are  in  Texas,  where 
my  good  friend,  Mark  White,  is  already  es- 
tablishing a  great  record,  and  I  am  Gover- 
nor of  Virginia,  and  the  fact  that  this  audi- 
ence consists  mostly  of  historians  and  acad- 
emicians, and  I  am  a  lawyer  and  politician 
by  trade,  and  the  fact  that  the  occasion  we 
are  commemorating  was  launched  fifty 
years  ago,  and  like  Jack  Kemp  I  wasn't  even 
bom  until  six  years  later,  it  may  not  be  un- 
usual for  me  to  be  here,  but  I  think  you  can 
understand  why  I  might  have  asked  the 
question,  "Why  me?",  and  in  fact,  initially 
declined  this  particular  invitation. 

I  initially  declined  when  I  was  told  this 
audience  wanted  to  hear  from  an  up-and- 
coming  young  Governor,  active  on  the  na- 
tional scene,  about  the  impact  of  the  New 
Deal  on  contemporary  (Ktlitical  challenges.  I 
reconsidered  and  accepted  when  I  was  told 
more  candidly  that  you  really  wanted  to 
hear  from  Dick  Cavett  at  this  point  in  the 
program,  but  that  he  was  unable  to  accept 
your  invitation,  and,  with  the  event  only  a 
week  away,  I  had  a  family  obligation  to  fill 
the  gap.  Now  that  I  could  understand. 

On  a  more  serious  note,  though,  because 
of  this  particular  setting,  and  because  of  the 
Symposium's  siwnsorship,  and  t>ecause  of 
my  extremely  high  regard  for  so  many  of 
the  distinguished  participants— and  because 
my  remarks  happen  to  coincide  with  the 
50th  anniversary  of  not  only  the  day,  but 
the  hour,  and  even  the  minute  that  Frank- 
lin Delano  Roosevelt  first  took  the  oath  of 
office,  I  am  both  honored  and  proud  to  have 
the  privilege  of  offering  a  concluding  state- 
ment. My  only  regret  is  that  I  could  not  be 
with  you  for  the  entire  Symposium,  but  I 
thoroughly  enjoyed  the  progrsun  last  night 
and  this  morning. 

I  believe  the  crowded  events  that  have 
filled  the  half  century  in  the  life  of  modem 
America  that  we  celebrate  today  represent 
an  important  challenge  linking  those  of  us 
whose  profession  is  politics  with  those  of 
you  whose  profession  is  history.  In  our 
common  efforts  to  understand  the  past, 
your  influence  upon  the  members  of  my 
profession  may  be  even  greater  than  you 
imagine. 

Most  politicians  read  history— and  all  poli- 
ticans  certainly  should;  because  the  histori- 
an and  the  politician  have  at  least  one  thing 
in  common.  The  historian,  who  understands 
the  relationship  between  cause  and  effect, 
has  the  opportunity  to  write  about  history, 
while  the  politican.  who  fathoms  that  con- 
nection, has  the  chance  to  make  history.  In 
addition,  the  politician  who  really  thinks  se- 
riously about  the  proposition  has  to  consid- 
er history  invaluable  since  the  lessons  it 
provides  in  abundance  may  be  applied  with 
beneficial  results  to  the  conduct  of  public 
affairs  at  every  level.  Moreover,  in  the  secre- 
cy of  our  egos,  those  of  us  who  look  over  our 
shoulder  to  the  past,  also  look  forward  to 
the  future  with  the  hope  of  favorable  dispo- 
sition at  the  hands  of  the  authors  of  the  bi- 
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ographlea  and  monographs  to  come— of ,  at 
leaat  to  the  decent,  aemi-obacurtty  of  burial 
in  the  explanatory  footnotea  that  adom 
those  works. 

As  we  look  back  into  the  past,  and  as  we 
try  to  see  ahead  into  the  future,  it  seems  to 
me  that  those  of  us  in  public  life  can  pro- 
ceed with  a  perspective  larger,  and  more 
useful  to  the  tasks  of  government,  if  we  take 
the  Ume  to  reflect  upon  what  the  New  Deal 
mean*  in  the  larger  context  of  American 
history,  and  in  relation  to  the  specific  Issues 
and  problems  we  face  today.  Though  I  do 
not  pretend  to  possess  the  range  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  historian,  or  the  specialized  fa- 
miliarity of  the  student  of  the  New  Deal,  I 
do  believe  that  among  all  the  great  domestic 
developments  in  America  in  this  century 
none  has  had  a  more  pervasive  effect  upon 
the  life  of  the  nation  than  the  New  Deal. 

The  New  Deal  was  an  original  and  ex- 
traordinary reaction  to  an  unprecedented 
social,  economic,  and  psychological  crisis. 
The  first  hundred  days  of  FDR's  first  term 
were  a  bold  experiment  in  government 
action  unsurpassed  before  or  since— in  the 
break  they  represented  with  the  past,  and  in 
the  enduring  influence  they  had  upon  the 
decades  that  followed.  Unburdened,  as  his 
predecessor  was,  by  the  enshackling  dogmas 
of  an  era  ending,  Franklin  Roosevelt  set  in 
motion  sweeping  initiatives  that  at  once 
saved  the  Republic  from  almost  certain  eco- 
nomic collapse,  and  the  incalculable  conse- 
quences of  social  and  political  upheaval  that 
would  have  come  with  it.  At  the  same  time, 
I  think  one  can  argue  as  I'm  sure  those  of 
you  here  yesterday  and  the  day  before  al- 
ready have,  that  the  New  Deal  also  provided 
the  solid  basis  for  almost  five  decades  of 
economic  and  industrial  expansion,  for  a  na- 
tional resolve  sufficient  to  master  a  global 
conflict  of  unparalleled  danger  and  for  a  re- 
birth of  confidence  In  the  principles  of  gov- 
enunent  that  are  so  necessary  to  sustain 
American  commitments  as  a  world  power  in 
a  post-war  age  of  international  tension  and 
uncertainty. 

The  fabric  of  the  New  Deal,  like  other 
first-rate,  durable  material  that  can  be  al- 
tered to  fit  the  changes  that  time  works 
upon  the  physique,  still  covers  the  body  of 
the  Republic:  from  the  emergency  legisla- 
tion of  the  hundred  days  that  saved  the  na- 
tion's homes  and  farms,  to  the  first  impor- 
tant initiatives  in  what  became  the  long  and 
yet  unfinished  struggle  for  civil  rights,  to 
the  federal  government's  enormous  achieve- 
ments in  regional  development,  agricultural 
stabilization,  conservation,  transportation, 
unemployment  compensation  and  industrial 
regulation;  to  what  is  probably  the  greatest 
achievement  of  all— social  secuj-ity,  which 
Prances  Perkins,  with  some  understatement, 
declared  to  be  a  "fundamental  part  of  an- 
other great  forward  step  In  that  liberation 
of  humanity  which  began  with  the  Renais- 
sance." 

The  list  of  permanent  legacies  left  by  the 
New  Deal  is,  of  course,  much  longer— and  It 
is  more  accurately  reflected  in  the  papers 
presented  here  during  the  last  two  days.  Yet 
from  the  perspective  of  one  who  now  serves 
as  a  Governor,  I  see,  in  a  number  of  current 
national  Issues,  problems  I  am  convinced  we 
will  have  to  address  if  we  hope  to  preserve 
the  most  Important  of  the  legacies  passed 
on  to  us  by  the  New  Deal.  The  New  Deal  al- 
tered and  expanded  the  activities  and  the 
obligations  of  the  federal  govemment  as 
they  affect  American  life,  and  revised  and 
enlarged  the  expectations  the  American 
people  have  of  their  national  govemment. 

For  more  than  forty  years,  the  flow  of 
power,  and  the  stream  of  anticipation,  tias 
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been  from  throughout  the  land  to  Waahing- 
ton.  and  the  responsibilities  for  supporting 
the  programs  and  obligations  that  have  ex- 
panded constantly  since  the  New  Deal,  have 
flowed  back  from  Washington  through  the 
statehouses  to  communities  and  people 
throughout  the  land.  But  those  directions 
are  now  changing.  The  relationships  be- 
tween the  federal  and  state  governments  are 
changing:  the  federal  government's  historic 
financial  commitments  are  being  modified 
or  reduced,  and  in  some  cases,  eliminated  al- 
together. Whether  or  not  we  agree  with  all 
the  criticisms  leveled  at  what  some  slmplls- 
tically  brand  "big  govemment,"  it  is  my  per- 
sonal feeling  that  we  must  maintain  the  his- 
toric commitments  begun  fifty  years  ago  to 
an  active.  Inclusive  govemment,  sensitive  to 
its  greatest  mandate  in  serving  all  of  the 
American  people. 

The  central  issue  facing  us  now,  I  believe, 
is  that  of  deciding  how  we  make  the 
changes  that  must  be  undertaken,  and  make 
them  in  a  fashion  that  will  preserve  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  vital  programs  begun  In  the 
New  Deal— programs  that  recent  history 
and  public  expectation  have  implanted  as 
permanent  features  of  the  American  land- 
scape—specifically, social  security,  and  the 
related  programs  in  public  welfare  and  as- 
sistance that  meet  vital  human  needs. 

The  magnitude  of  that  task  as  it  will 
affect  our  long-range  future  is  awesome. 
Earlier  this  week,  at  the  National  Gover- 
nors' Association  meeting  in  Washington,  I 
listened  to  former  Commerce  Secretary, 
Peter  Peterson,  speaking  on  behalf  of  a  dis- 
tinguished by-partisan  group  of  former 
Treasury  and  Commerce  Secretaries  who 
are  studying  the  impact  of  the  huge  federal 
deficits  on  our  future,  describe  the  scope  of 
the  problem  that  lies  before  us.  In  a  power- 
ful, convincing  presentation.  Pete  Peterson 
outlined  a  future  of  federal  indebtedness, 
not  in  the  deficits  of  hundreds  of  billions 
projected  for  the  years  ahead,  but  in  the 
range  of  seven  trillion  dollars  of  unfunded 
liabilities  now  obligating  the  federal  govem- 
ment if  it  is  to  continue  all  of  its  current 
programs  and  activities. 

For  the  immediate  future,  there  is  no 
question  in  my  mind,  or  that  of  any  other 
governor  that  the  states  will  have  to  play  a 
much  greater  role  than  they  have  over  the 
past  decades  in  the  support  and  delivery  of 
services  and  programs  essential  to  people 
and  conununities  everywhere.  And  the 
states  can.  by  virtue  of  the  resources  and  fa- 
cilities they  have  now,  undertake  greater  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  areas  of  public  educa- 
tion, transportation,  community  economic 
development,  and  public  safety.  On  the 
other  hand.  I  am  convinced,  as  are  the  rest 
of  the  nation's  governors,  that  the  states 
cannot,  and  should  not,  be  called  upon  to 
assume  burdens  that  constitutionally  and 
historically  the  federal  govemment  has  car- 
ried—beginning with  the  New  Deal— in  the 
entitlement  and  income  security  programs. 
As  these  programs  have  expanded  In  recent 
decades  in  the  services  of  Medicare  and 
Medicaid,  in  Aid  to  Dependent  Children, 
and  in  the  assistance  offered  the  needy 
through  food  stamps,  these  programs  have 
been  developed  at  the  federal  level  to  ad- 
dress pressing  needs  that  are  national  in 
scope— needs  conditioned  by  the  changing 
natloiuU  economic  circumstances  that  only 
the  federal  govemment  has  the  power  and 
the  resources  to  address;  conditions  that 
only  the  federal  govemment,  through  its 
economic  and  financial  policies,  can  influ- 
ence and  ameliorate.  Clearly,  this  seems  to 
me  to  have  been  one  of  the  major  conclu- 
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slons  drawn  by  the  authors  of  the  New  Deal. 
as  they  looked  at  the  forces  that  condition 
and  change  the  nation's  economic  life,  and 
tried  to  decide  how  the  federal  govemment 
could  work  to  keep  these  forces  hamesaed 
to  the  nalton's  best  interests. 

The  use  of  federal  deficit  spending,  devel- 
oped during  the  New  Deal.  was.  It  seems  to 
me,  a  tactical  financial  device  intended  to 
stimulate  growth  and  expansion  In  real 
social  Investments— in  human  and  communi- 
ty developments  that  generated  real  and 
predictable  returns  to  American  society— 
both  economically  and  psychologically. 
While  the  tactic  worked  well  then,  many  of 
us  now  in  public  service  at  the  sute  level, 
and  I  am  very  definitely  Included  in  that 
number,  simply  don't  believe  that  we  can 
afford  to  continue  with  the  high  federal 
deficits  we  have  now,  and  are  facing  in  the 
future,  and  still  have  any  hope  of  serving 
either  the  needs  of  the  American  people,  or 
the  long-range  economic  interests  of  the 
country— a  conclusion  confirmed  in  my 
Judgment  by  the  statistics  Pete  Peterson 
and  his  group  have  marshalled  in  support  of 
their  view  of  the  problem  we  face. 

I  believe  we  have  no  real  choice! 

The  federal  deficits  simply  have  to  be 
brought  down,  and  bringing  them  down  will 
be  painful.  The  problem  has  reached  such 
proportions  that  the  National  Governors' 
Assoclaton,  earlier  this  week,  called  upon 
the  Administration  and  upon  Congress,  to 
reduce  s(>ending  in  the  so-called  "uncontrol- 
lable" or  "untouchable"  categories  in  the 
federal  budget — defense  spending  and  the 
non-means  tested  entitlement  programs  spe- 
cifically. Until  now,  these  politically  sensi- 
tive areas  of  the  budget,  which  comprise  80 
percent  of  the  annual  spending  of  the  feder- 
al govemment,  have  been  immune  to  the 
cutting  that  the  Administraton  has  under- 
taken in  the  remaining  20  percent  of  the 
federal  budget— specifically  in  the  so-called 
"controllable"  expenditures  that  involve 
federal-state  programs,  and  the  assistance 
the  federal  govemment  provides  directly  for 
state  and  local  governments.  Perhaps  the  di- 
mensions of  the  current  problem  are  most 
graphically  illustrated  by  a  hypothetical  ex- 
ample: if  the  federal  govemment  chose  to 
pay  only  Its  obligations  to  defend  the  na- 
tional debt— and  eliminated  all  of  the  rest  of 
the  federal  budget  and  shut  down  the  na- 
tional govemment  cold,  there  would  still  be 
a  federal  deficit.  That  is  how  far  federal  ex- 
penditures have  gotten  ahead  of  federal  rev- 
enues. 

In  my  Judgment,  If  we  hope  to  preserve 
the  social  and  economic  gains  America  has 
made  over  the  past  forty  years,  and  keep 
the  great  commitments  made  by  at  least 
five  administrations  during  those  decades, 
we're  going  to  have  to  take  action— tough, 
painful  action  to  bring  our  spending  in  bal- 
ance with  our  means.  In  short,  unless  we 
direct  the  national  dialogue  to  the  question 
of  giving  up  something,  we  may  run  the  risk 
of  losing  everything. 

Beyond  these  concerns,  however,  there 
are  deeper,  even  more  basic  questions  about 
our  current  direction  in  national  affairs 
that  give  me  pause.  They  are  philosophical 
in  nature. 

Beginning  with  FDR's  first  administra- 
tion, our  national  govemment  came  to  look 
upon  the  American  people  as  Important 
assets  not  as  expensive  liabilities.  The  pre- 
vailing philosophy  of  the  New  Deal  was  de- 
veloped in  the  spirit  that  felt  it  only  natural 
for  the  most  powerful  nation  ever  on  earth 
to  apply  its  milght,  and  the  abundance  of  its 
resources  to  assist  those  of  its  citizens  genu- 
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Inely  unable  to  help  themselves.  Anlmatins 
th*t  spirit,  and  the  unprecedented  energies 
of  the  New  Dealers,  was  the  powerful  con- 
vletion  that  a  representative  Kovemment 
chosen  by  the  confidence  of  a  free  people,  is 
not  inherently  or  naturally  evil,  inefficient, 
or  inept,  but  in  the  hands  of  men  and 
women  of  vision,  generosity,  and  good  will 
can  be  an  effective  partner  of  society  in  the 
generation  of  good  and  the  advancement  of 
progress.  In  that  sense,  the  New  Deal 
sought  to  represent  all  of  the  American 
people,  by  intervening  positively  and  deci- 
sively in  virtually  every  area  of  the  Ameri- 
can economy  to  bring  about,  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  a  real  recovery  from  the  shambles 
of  the  Great  Depression.  As  a  result,  the 
New  Deal,  as  anyone  now  in  public  life 
should  realize,  was  not  aimed  solely  at  help- 
ing the  helpless,  feeding  the  hungry,  shel- 
tering the  homeless,  and  providing  jobs  for 
the  unemployed.  The  New  Deal,  it  seems  to 
me,  ultimately  was  critical  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  stable  social  and  economic  center 
of  American  life. 

In  that  respect,  the  New  Deal  defied  con- 
temporary ideological  labels.  Those  who  de- 
veloped it,  like  FDR,  loolted  upon  govern- 
ment as  an  ally,  a  willing  partner  and  pro- 
tective supporter  of  American  society  and 
institutions— the  forerunner,  if  you  will,  of 
the  current  public-private  partnership  that 
is  the  goal  of  so  many  of  us  in  public  life 
today. 

Moreover,  contemporary  critics  of  "big 
government:  fail  to  perceive  that  the  New 
Dealers  did  not  presimie  that  the  federal 
government  could  or  should  undertake  to 
solve  all  of  the  problems  of  all  of  the  people 
always  and  everywhere  throughout  the 
country.  Instead,  as  I  believe  history  has 
clearly  demonstrated,  the  New  Deal  sought 
to  target  those  problems  that  the  complex- 
ities of  modem  industrial  society  had  placed 
beyond  the  abilities  of  individual  Americans 
to  control.  They  presumed  that  the  federal 
government  could  and  should  act  in  an 
effort  to  solve  those  problems  by  changing 
or  controlling  the  conditions  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  recurrence  of  the  renewed  threat 
of  economic  ruin  that  came  with  them. 

Prom  my  perspective,  the  New  Deal  was 
an  experiment,  inspired  by  the  powerful  tra- 
dition of  experiment  in  American  life.  As 
the  "Master  Experimenter"  responsible  for 
the  New  Deal,  Franklin  Roosevelt  was  su- 
perbly equipped  for  the  unique  rigors  that 
came  with  the  task.  He  succeeded  l>ecause 
he  was  bold,  sensing  instinctively  and  over- 
whelmingly that  the  unprecedented  eco- 
nomic crisis  gripping  the  nation,  demanded 
action,  whatever  the  risk,  no  matter  the 
dangers.  He  also  succeeded.  I  believe,  be- 
cause his  courage,  both  as  a  politician  and 
as  a  leader,  was  complemented  by  the  kind 
of  vision  that  both  stimulated  and  was  stim- 
ulated by  experimentation. 

Finally,  it  is  my  own  feeling  that  the  ex- 
periment of  the  New  Deal  worked  because 
America  is  essentially  an  experiment,  an  ex- 
periment in  the  continuing  search  for  equi- 
poise between  those  things  in  American  life 
which  are  organic  and  ever-changing  and 
those  things  in  the  nation's  experience 
which  are  immutable  and  unchanging.  To 
strike  that  delicate  balance  is  to  produce 
the  resonance  of  continuing  American 
progress.  FDR  struck  that  balance  because 
he  had  the  greatness  of  spirit,  the  capa- 
ciousness of  intellect,  and  the  boundless 
confidence  in  the  future  of  America,  that 
made  him  unafraid  to  ask  the  right  ques- 
tions to  find  the  right  answers;  to  risk  being 
grossly  wrong  in  the  venture  of  being  grand- 
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ly  right.  And  he  had  something  else,  some- 
thing ultimately  even  more  important.  He 
had  the  unshakable  convictions,  transpar- 
ently obvious  in  both  word  and  gesture,  that 
so  easily  and  naturally  charged  with  electric 
vibrance  all  his  communications  with  the 
American  people.  Like  the  man  to  whom 
this  library  is  dedicated,  Franklin  Roosevelt 
was  a  people's  President. 

That,  In  the  end.  may  have  weighed  more 
in  the  balance  of  the  success  of  the  New 
Deal  than  any  other  single  element.  If  it 
did.  then  for  those  of  us  now  serving  in  gov- 
ernment, the  example  and  the  Inspiration  of 
why  it  did  is  not  hard  to  find. 

Finally,  among  all  the  memorable  things 
he  said,  the  lines  in  Franklin  Roosevelt's 
career  that  I  find  most  helpful,  lines  of 
timeless  beauty  and  transcendent  wisdom, 
in  what  they  say  of  how  those  who  hold  the 
public's  trust,  should  conduct  the  public's 
affairs.  They  are  the  lines  he  uttered  in  ac- 
cepting the  Democratic  nomination  for  re- 
election in  1936.  On  that  occasion,  and  with 
these  lines  I  close,  he  said:  "Governments 
can  err;  Presidents  do  make  mistakes,  but 
the  immortal  Dante  tells  us  that  Divine  Jus- 
tice weighs  the  sins  of  the  cold-blooded  and 
the  sins  of  the  warm-hearted  on  different 
scales.  Better  the  occasional  faults  of  a  gov- 
ernment that  lives  In  a  spirit  of  charity, 
than  the  constant  omissions  of  a  govern- 
ment frozen  in  the  ice  of  its  own  indiffer- 
ence." 

Thank  you. 
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HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday,  March  24. 1983 

•  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
a  speech  I  will  make  this  Sunday 
before  the  Byelorussian-American  As- 
sociation in  commemoration  of  the 
65th  anniversary  Byelorussian  Inde- 
pendence Day  on  March  25.  The 
speech  follows: 

BYSLORUSSIAN  IlfDEPEIfDEIfCE  DAT 

Friends,  this  rally  has  been  organized  to 
commemorate  the  65th  anniversary  of  Byel- 
orussian independence.  Friday  the  2Sth  was 
not  a  day  of  celebration  like  our  July  4th. 
Byelorussians  cannot  march  in  parades  and 
rejoice  in  their  heritage  and  freedom.  The 
fireworks  would  not  be  theirs.  The  celebra- 
tion, if  it  were  warranted  would  be  quickly 
squelched  by  the  Soviet  authorities. 

Rather,  this  rally  has  been  organized  to 
celebrate  an  ideal,  a  hope  that  Byelorussian 
culture  can  continue  to  survive  despite  re- 
peated attempts  by  the  Soviet  Union  to 
eradicate  it.  As  we  all  know.  Byelorussian 
has  suffered  ijoth  under  the  Russian  Tsars 
and  the  regime  in  power  today.  Byelorus- 
sians rose  against  the  Empire  in  1863.  Byel- 
onissia  flourished  and  was  truly  free  from 
the  jackboot  of  Soviet  authorities  for  a  brief 
yeSLr  at  the  time  of  the  Russian  Revolution, 
after  Byelorussians  bravely  sacrificed  their 
lives  and  time  so  that  both  Russia  and  non- 
Russian  nations  could  escape  from  the  yoke 
of  the  Tsarist  Empire. 

But,  what  do  our  brethren  face  today? 
They  withstand  repeated  Soviet  attempts  to 
render  them  culturally  homogeneous,  are 
forced  to  use  Russian  instead  of  their  native 
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tongue,  and  have  their  monumenta  and  cul- 
tural artifacts  ransacked  and  destroyed.  But 
it  is  not  the  physical  trappings,  however 
sacred,  which  make  Byelorussia  distinct 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  a  rich  heritage 
and  history  which  cannot  t>e  taken  away. 
The  Byelorussian  identity  remains  in  you, 
your  children,  and  those  who  live  in  Byelo- 
russia today.  With  this  cultural  legacy 
comes  a  responsibility  which  falls  on  each  of 
us.  We  must  act  to  preserve  Byelorussian 
culture  and  traditions  so  that  future  genera- 
tions do  not  have  to  read  of  it  in  their  histo- 
ry books. 

What  can  we  do  for  our  brethren  in  Byelo- 
russia? We  can  offer  our  solidarity  and  sup- 
port. We  can  serve  as  a  forceful  moral  voice 
here  in  the  United  States  to  beseech  the 
world  not  to  forget  people  who  live  in  na- 
tions held  captive  by  the  Soviets.  We  must 
plead  for  their  fundamental  rights  to  self- 
determination,  freedom  of  speech  and  free- 
dom of  religion. 

It  seems  as  if  world  attention  lights  upon 
one  partimlar  nation  or  people  at  any  given 
time.  Briefly,  letters  are  written  and  sp>eech- 
es  made  to  defend  the  poor  people  who 
suffer  under  the  domination  of  a  foreign 
F>ower.  Byelorussia  and  its  neighbors  are  too 
infrequently  the  focus  of  this  attention. 
Their  illegal  colonization  persists  like  a  dull, 
nimibing  pain  which  can  sometimes  be  ig- 
nored. 

Let's  not  allow  the  Kremlin  to  anesthetize 
our  conscience  and  inflict  Its  insipid  culture 
upon  our  brethren.  I  congratulate  you  all 
for  being  here  to  share  and  make  people 
aware  of  Byelorussia's  burden  and  for 
adopting  the  often  difficult  role  of  making 
the  world  remember  and  act  to  end  the  suf- 
fering of  Byelorussia. 
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HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERLING 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  24,  1983 

•  Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate 
have  been  deluged  in  the  past  several 
months  with  petitions,  letters,  and 
postcards  from  constituents  demand- 
ing the  repeal  of  the  new  law  requir- 
ing tax  withholding  on  interest 
income.  So  far  this  year  I  haVe  re- 
ceived about  20,000  constituent  com- 
munications on  this  subject. 

To  provide  some  perspective  on  the 
magnitude  of  the  mail  on  this  issue.  I 
received  18,000  constituent  communi- 
cations in  all  of  1982  on  all  legislative 
issues.  I  received  about  10,000  letters 
from  constituents  on  Watergate 
during  the  time  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  on  which  I  serve,  investi- 
gated allegations  of  impeachable  con- 
duct by  President  Nixon. 

I  believe  that  one  of  a  Congress- 
man's highest  obligations  is  to  keep  in 
touch  with  his  or  her  constituents.  My 
policy,  and  I  am  sure  the  same  is  true 
for  most  other  Members,  Is  to  respond, 
if  possible,  to  every  letter,  telephone 
call,  or  petition  I  receive.  Yet  the 
sheer  volume  of  mail  I  am  receiving  on 
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withholding  makes  it  almost  impossi- 
ble to  respond. 

Who  or  what  is  responsible  for  this 
extrmordinary  outpouring  of  mail  on 
withholding?  The  answer,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, is  a  wealthy,  powerful,  special-in- 
terest lobby,  the  banking  industry. 
This  industry  has  preyed  on  people's 
fears  with  misleading  and  occasionally 
false  information  about  the  impact  of 
the  new  law  on  savers.  In  a  recent 
letter  to  Members  of  the  House, 
Common  Cause,  the  "citizens'  lobby," 
said  that- 
Financial  institutions  are  trying  to  fright- 
en Americans  into  opposing  this  equitable 
.  instrument  of  compliance.  Unwilling  to  help 
the  government  collect  taxes— a  responsibil- 
ity most  employers  and  retailers  have  shoul- 
dered for  decades— financial  institutions 
have  mounted  a  massive  campaign  against 
withholding.  Using  such  deceptive  slogans 
as  "ten  percent  of  the  money  you  earn  in  in- 
terest is  going  to  disappear,"  they  have  im- 
plied that  withholding  will  deprive  deposi- 
tors of  substantial  Income  beyond  what 
they  already  owe  the  government,  and  may 
even  drive  them  to  financial  ruin. 

In  a  recent  article,  consiuner  colum- 
nist Jane  Bryant  Quinn  criticized  that 
same  headline  about  disappearing 
earnings.  She  said  that: 

Those  headlines  mean  only  that  most 
Americans  owe  taxes  on  their  interest 
income,  and  the  government  will  be  trying 
harder  to  collect  the  legal  taxes  due.  But 
the  ads  have  frightened  many  savers,  espe- 
claUy  the  elderly,  into  thinking  that  the 
govenunent  is  grabbing  something  extra. 
Even  President  Reagan  criticized  the  bank- 
ing industry  last  week  for  the  sound  and 
fury  of  its  campaign. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  discuss 
the  major  concerns  which  my  con- 
stituents are  raising  in  their  letters 
and  i)hone  calls  to  me  on  this  subject. 
I  sincerely  believe  that  when  they 
have  the  benefit  of  both  sides  of  this 
issue,  their  anger  will  be  turned 
against  the  banks  which  have  so  badly 
deceived  them  and  are  trying  to  use 
them  for  their  own  selfish  purposes. 

The  most  serious  concerns  to  me  are 
those  from  the  poor  and  elderly  who 
believe  that  withholding  will  unneces- 
sarily draw  them  into  the  tax  system— 
that  Congress  truly  intends  to  "grab" 
the  savings  which  pay  their  rent  and 
medical  and  utility  bills.  If  I  believed 
that,  I  would  not  hestitate  to  support 
the  repeal  of  withholding.  In  fact,  I 
opposed  withholding  when  it  was  rec- 
ommended by  President  Carter  pre- 
cisely because  his  proposal  had  no  ex- 
emptions for  the  poor  and  elderly. 

The  new  law  does  have  reasonable 
exemptions.  All  that  is  required  for 
the  poor  and  elderly  to  be  exempt 
from  withholding  is  to  sign  a  simple 
certificate,  form  W-6.  Under  the  law, 
individuals  are  exempt  from  withhold- 
ing if  their  1982  tax  liabUity  was  $600 
or  less  ($1,000  on  a  Joint  return).  Indi- 
viduals at  least  65  years  old  are 
exempt  from  withholding  if  their  1982 
tax  liability  is  $1,500  or  less  ($2,500  on 
a  joint  return).  Individuals  are  also 
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exempt  if  they  did  not  have  to  file  an 
income  tax  return  for  1982. 

The  Treasury  Department  estimates 
that  87  percent  of  all  elderly  taxpay- 
ers will  be  exempt  from  withholding 
under  the  new  law.  Only  2.7  million 
taxpayers  over  age  65  will  be  subject 
to  withholding;  they  will  earn  approxi- 
mately $48  billion  in  interest  and  divi- 
dends a  year— almost  $18,000  per  el- 
derly taxpayer  per  year. 

Some  say  that  having  to  file  this 
new  form  W-6  with  their  banks  is  an 
invasion  of  their  privacy.  Yet  it  is  no 
more  an  invasion  of  privacy  than  filing 
an  income  tax  return  or  than  the  1099 
report  that  banks  already  f  Ue  with  the 
IRS  for  every  depositor  who  receives 
more  than  $10  in  interest.  Savers  al- 
ready trust  banks  with  sensitive  infor- 
mation about  their  financial  affairs,  so 
it  is  difficult  for  me  to  accept  this  ar- 
gument. 

Many  object  to  the  loss  of  interest 
income  from  compounding.  Some  have 
even  sent  elaborate  tables  purporting 
to  show  that  everyone  loses  from  with- 
holding: the  banks,  the  consumers, 
and  the  Government.  These  analysis 
are  faulty  on  several  grounds.  Under 
the  new  law  and  regulations,  banks 
have  considerable  flexibility  as  to 
when  they  actually  withhold  interest. 
For  most  ordinary  savings  accounts, 
the  regulations  permit  withholding  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  so  that  there  will 
be  virtually  no  loss  of  compounding. 
Even  where  the  bank  decides  to  with- 
hold quarterly,  the  loss  from  com- 
poimding  is  very  small.  According  to 
the  Treasury  and  the  Joint  Tax  Com- 
mittee of  Congress,  if  a  saver  has 
$10,000  invested  at  9  percent  for  a  full 
year,  quarterly  withholding  will 
reduce  his  annual  income  by  a  total  of 
$5.  On  a  $1,000  deposit,  the  loss  of 
income  due  to  quarterly  withholding 
would  amount  to  about  4  cents  a 
month. 

Some  object  to  the  costs  imposed  on 
financial  institutions  by  the  new  law. 
But  Congress  has  attempted  to  com- 
pensate for  those  extra  costs  by  let- 
ting the  banks  have  a  "float,"  the  free 
use  of  the  withheld  money  for  a 
period  of  time.  Treasury  Secretary 
Regan  recently  said  that  he  is  willing 
to  consider  extending  this  time  if  the 
costs  are  higher  than  expected.  I  rec- 
ognize that  compliance  with  the  new 
law  will  mean  additional  costs  to 
banks,  and  I  support  such  measures  as 
the  "float"  to  compensate  them  for 
these  costs.  To  date,  however,  the 
banks  have  been  very  reluctant  to  pro- 
vide hard  data  on  their  costs,  which 
leads  me  to  suspect  that  the  costs  are 
not  as  great  as  they  claim. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  impact  of 
the  new  law  on  smaller  financial  insti- 
tutions, such  as  credit  unions,  which 
do  not  have  the  resources  of  the  larger 
banks  to  comply  with  the  law.  Earlier 
this  month  I  wrote  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Wajrs  and  Means  Commit- 
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tee  and  urged  him  to  consider  addi- 
tional steps  to  compensate  these 
smaller  institutions  for  the  special 
burden  the  new  law  places  on  them. 

Many  people  point  out  that  the  IRS 
already  receives  a  form  from  banks, 
form  1099,  giving  the  IRS  information 
on  who  gets  how  much  interest 
income.  If  the  IRS  were  doing  its  job, 
they  believe,  there  would  be  no  need 
for  tax  withholding.  The  1099'8  have 
enabled  the  IRS  to  increase  compli- 
ance in  the  area  of  interest  income, 
but  there  is  a  limit  to  what  the  IRS 
can  do.  A  substantial  percentage  of 
the  forms— Senator  Dole,  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  says 
up  to  15  percent^have  information 
errors  which  make  it  impossible  for 
the  IRS  to  match  them  up  with  tax  re- 
turns. In  addition,  a  complete  match 
up  would  be  difficult,  given  the  IRS' 
current  computer  capabilities. 

The  advice  we  have  is  that  withhold- 
ing at  the  source  is  the  most  efficient 
way  to  collect  income  taxes.  Even  if  a 
complete  match  up  of  1099's  with  tax 
returns  coidd  be  achieved,  the  IRS 
would  in  many  cases  have  to  go 
through  expensive  collection  proce- 
dures. Any  attempt  to  reach  unreport- 
ed interest  income  through  informa- 
tion reporting  alone  would  require  mil- 
lions of  telephone  calls,  letters,  and 
visits,  many  involving  small  amounts 
of  tax.  Although  the  amount  of  money 
involved  in  total  is  significant,  it  is  a 
relatively  small  amount  per  taxpayer, 
and  most  taxpayers  would  understand- 
ably regard  letters  and  phone  calls 
from  the  IRS  for  small  amounts  of  tax 
as  harrassment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  people  object  to 
what  they  see  as  the  implication  that 
they  are  dishonest.  No  such  implica- 
tion Is  intended  by  the  new  law,  any 
more  than  withholding  from  employ- 
ees' wages  implies  dishonesty.  An  esti- 
mated 10  percent  of  people  who  owe 
taxes  of  interest  income  do  not  pay. 
Undoubtedly,  many  of  these  people  do 
not  intend  to  avoid  paying;  they 
simply  forget,  or  don't  keep  good 
records.  For  dividends,  the  noncompli- 
ance rate  is  even  higher;  18  percent  of 
those  who  receive  dividend  income  do 
not  pay  tax  on  it.  By  contrast,  only  2 
to  3  percent  of  wage  income  is  unre- 
ported, thanks  primarily  to  wage  with- 
holding. 

In  any  event,  the  lost  tax  revenue  is 
substantial.  According  to  the  Joint 
Tax  Committee,  the  new  law  will  raise 
an  additional  $20.4  billion  over  the 
next  5  years  from  taxes  owed  but  not 
paid  under  the  present  set  up.  Consid- 
ering the  disastrous  deficits  we  are 
facing  as  a  result  of  the  ill-advised  tax 
and  spending  policies  which  President 
Reagan  rammed  through  in  the  last 
Congress,  the  very  least  we  can  do  is  to 
adopt  reasonable  means  to  insure  that 
everyone  pays  the  taxes  they  owe 
imder  the  law. 
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I  continue  to  believe  that  our  system 
of  taxation  is  In  need  of  basic  reform. 
Far  too  much  of  the  tax  burden  falls 
on  middle  income  people.  Far  too 
many  loopholes  exist  which  favor  the 
wealthy  and  powerful  without  produc- 
ing comparable  offsetting  public  bene- 
fits. In  particular,  I  support  legislation 
to  exempt  the  first  $1,000  ($2,000  for 
married  couples)  of  interest  income 
for  those  under  the  age  of  62.  and 
$4,000  ($8,000  for  married  couples)  for 
those  62  and  over.  Ironically,  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  Reagan  program  make  it 
unlikely  that  Congress  will  be  able  to 
enact  such  legislation  in  the  foreseea- 
ble future.* 
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thorltiea  have  now  cut  the  flow  of  emigres 
to  a  trickle.  In  January  and  February,  a 
total  of  only  207  Jews  arrived  to  Vienna 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  Conference  organiz- 
ers said  that  as  of  the  end  of  1982,  their 
records  showed  that  the  authorities  had 
deiUed  exit  visas  to  2,906  families  made  up 
of  9.310  individuals. 

AM  ABKAT  OP  PUBUC  nCUBKS 
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SPENDINO  FOR  FOREION  AII>— 
PART  OF  NATION'S  DEFENSES 
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SOVIETS  RESTRICT  JEWISH 
EMIGRATION 

HON.  JIM  LEACH 

OP  IOWA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEWTATTVBS 

Thunday.  March  24,  1983 
m  Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker. 
March  15  marked  the  opening  of  the 
Third  International  Conference  on 
Soviet  Jewry  in  Jerusalem.  Some  1,500 
persons  from  32  countries  gathered  for 
3  days  to  focus  the  attention  of  the 
world  on  the  worsening  plight  of 
Soviet  Jews.  As  most  of  my  colleagues 
know,  the  emigration  of  religious  dissi- 
dents from  the  Soviet  Union  has  been 
reduced  to  a  trickle.  According  to  fig- 
ures provided  by  the  National  Confer- 
ence on  Soviet  Jewry,  there  has  been  a 
95-percent  decline  in  the  last  3  years. 

I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times  on 
Simday,  March  20,  1983,  reporting  on 
the  results  of  the  conference. 

The  article  follows: 
Sovirr  Is  Assailed  Ovra  Emichatioii 

MOSCOW  IS  URGED  AT  JERUSALEM  MEETIIIG  TO 
BASE  CURBS  OH  JEWS  SEKKIIIG  TO  LEAVE 

(By  Ehivld  K.  Shlpler) 

Jerusalem,  March  19.— Delegates  to  the 
World  Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry  adopted 
a  declaration  here  this  week  calling  on  the 
Soviet  Union  to  take  four  steps  of  liberaliza- 
tion: reopen  the  gates  to  emigration,  release 
imprisoned  Jewish  activists,  end  what  it 
called  Government-sponsored  anti-Semitism 
and  stop  what  is  described  as  the  persecu- 
tion of  Jews  who  want  to  practice  their 
faith  and  preserve  their  culture. 

At  the  three-day  conference,  the  third 
such  gathering  stoce  the  emigration  move- 
ment began  to  1971,  the  1,500  delegates 
from  32  coimtries  also  Issued  a  pledge  to 
Jewish  activists  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

"We  take  upon  ourselves  a  personal  vow." 
the  participants  resolved,  "that  your  strug- 
gle is  o»ir  struggle,  that  we  are  at  one  with 
you  to  your  dreams  and  aspirations.  In  this 
struggle  we  are  Jotoed  by  men  and  women  of 
many  creeds,  races  and  nationalities  who 
cherish  human  dignity.  Their  presence  to 
Jerusalem  with  us  demonstrates  that  your 
cause  has  become  a  matter  of  totematlonal 
concern  and  has  evoked  worldwide  support." 

After  a  decade  to  which  about  270.000 
Jews  were  allowed  to  leave,  the  Soviet  au- 


An  array  of  public  figures  attended  the 
meeting,  tocludtog  Jeane  J.  Klrkpatrick.  the 
United  SUtes  represenUtive  at  the  United 
Nations;  Simone  Veil,  former  President  of 
the  European  Parliament:  four  of  the  five 
Borough  Presidents  of  New  York  City— 
those  of  Brooklyn,  Queens,  the  Bronx  and 
Staten  Island:  promlment  lawyers,  judges 
and  district  attorneys  from  the  United 
States  and  Europe,  and  41  members  of  par- 
liaments and  legislatures  from  Italy.  Israel, 
Britain,  the  Netherlands.  Canada,  Panama, 
France,  Belgium,  Spato,  Mexico,  Austria, 
Sweden  and  the  United  States. 

Prime  Minister  Menachem  Begto,  address- 
tag  the  closing  session,  said  Thursday  that 
the  Soviet  Union  should  take  note  "that  the 
free  world  does  care,  stands  together  with 
Israel  and  with  the  Jewish  people  for  the 
cause  of  setttog  free  our  brethren  and  ena- 
bling them  when  they  wish,  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union  and  come  back  to  us  and  live 
here  to  liberty  and  to  human  dignity." 

Although  the  conference  was  conceived 
more  as  a  demonstration  than  a  worktog 
meettog.  several  concrete  ideas  emerged  for 
future  action  by  concerned  Westerners.  The 
most  significant  was  an  announcement  by 
several  law  professors  of  plans  to  establish  a 
center  to  prepare  legal  briefs  on  cases  of 
human  rights  violations  around  the  world. 

As  described  by  Irwto  Cotler,  a  law  profes- 
sor at  McGill  University  to  Montreal,  the 
center,  to  be  based  to  Canada,  would  pre- 
pare amicus  curiae  briefs  on  behalf  of  politi- 
cal prisoners. 

Professor  Cotler  has  already  done  this  for 
Anatoly  B.  Shcharansky,  Vladimir  Slepak, 
Ida  Nudel  and  other  would-be  emigres  tried 
to  Soviet  courts. 

He  said  the  center,  to  be  called  Inter- 
Amlcus,  would  take  up  cases  to  not  only  the 
Soviet  Union  but  also  South  Africa,  Latto 
America  and  elsewhere. 

Professor  Cotler  said  he  would  be  jotoed 
to  the  effort  by  Alan  M.  Dershowltz  of  the 
Harvard  Law  School:  George  P.  Fletcher, 
professor  of  law  at  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia, and  the  Rev.  Robert  P.  Drlnan  of  the 
Georgetown  University  Law  Center. 

The  tactic  is  likely  to  strike  a  Soviet 
nerve.  Professor  Cotler  explatoed.  because 
the  Soviet  authorities  take  pains  to  give 
their  prosecution  of  dissidents  a  legalistic 
appearance. 

President  Reagan  sent  messages  of  sup- 
port to  the  delegates.  Mr.  Reagan's  letter. 
read  by  Prime  Mtoister  Begin  to  the  ftoal 
session,  said: 

"The  United  States  has  long  and  actively 
supported  the  right  of  Soviet  Jews  to  prac- 
tice their  cultural  traditions  freely  and  to 
emigrate  from  the  U.S.S.R.  If  they  wish  to 
do  so.  We  have  made  these  potots  repeated- 
ly to  the  Soviet  leadership  and  have  stressed 
the  colossal  Impact  of  this  issue  on  U.S.- 
Soviet relations.  It  Is  our  fervent  hope,  as  I 
know  it  Is  yours,  that  such  unequivocal  todl- 
catlons  of  U.S.  concern  will  ultimately  con- 
tribute to  an  easing  of  the  totemal  and  emi- 
gration restrictions  that  affect  Soviet 
Jews."* 


HON.  DOUGLAS  K.  BEREUTER 

oprkbraska 
ih  the  house  op  rxpresemtattves 
Wednesday,  March  23. 1983 
•  Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
this  time  of  economic  hardship,  it  is 
Often  difficult  to  convince  some  of  my 
colleagues  and  much  of  the  general 
public  of  the  benefits  that  can  result 
to  our  country  from  a  sound  foreign 
aid  program.  Critics  contend  that  the 
aid  could  be  better  tised  for  domestic 
programs  instead. 

For  this  reason,  I  want  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  to  an  editori- 
al from  the  Omaha  World-Herald  that 
recognizes  what  a  beneficial  tool  for- 
eign aid  can  be.  The  editorial  also 
points  out  the  task  facing  Congress— 
to  retain  the  important  elements  of 
our  foreign  aid  program  while  system- 
atically working  to  eliminate  the  su- 
perfluous or  ineffective  items.  As  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, I  am  aware  of  this  responsibil- 
ity and  of  the  need  to  find  the  best 
possible  uses  for  the  foreign  aid  our 
country  does  provide  to  other  nations. 
I  request  permission  to  have  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  reprinted  in  the  Coh- 
GRESsioNAL  RECORD  for  the  benefit  of 
my  colleagues. 


[From  the  Omaha  World-Herald.  Feb.  12. 
19831 

Spending  por  Foreign  Aid  Part  op  Nation's 
Defenses 

Comtog  from  a  conservative  Republican 
admtolstratlon  that  faces  a  huge  budget  def- 
icit. President  Reagan's  foreign  aid  request 
at  first  glace  appears  totally  out  of  charac- 
ter. 

Reagan  has  asked  Congress  for  $17  billion 
for  foreign  aid  programs  to  fiscal  1984.  That 
is  an  Increase  of  nearly  $2.4  billion  over 
fiscal  1983. 

This  has  caused  some  members  of  Con- 
gress to  ask:  How  can  the  administration 
think  of  sending  more  money  overseas  at  a 
time  when  budgets  of  domestic  programs 
are  being  held  down? 

"I  don't  think  there  is  a  member  of  Con- 
gress who  has  a  constituency  that  is  devoted 
to  foreign  aid,"  said  Rep.  Jerry  Lewis,  R- 
Callf..  of  the  House  foreign  operations  ap- 
propriations subcommittee. 

Congressional  Quarterly  notes  that  the 
largest  tocreases  are  for  countries  such  as 
Turkey  that  provide  the  United  States  with 
military  bases.  Turkey  received  $400  million 
to  military  aid  to  1983;  Reagan  wants  to  to- 
crease  that  to  $755  million. 

The  foreign  aid  package  tocludes  tocreases 
for  embattled  countries  such  as  Lebanon 
and  El  Salvador  and  a  cut  to  foreign  aid 
grants  for  Israel.  Most  economic  develop- 
ment  aid  programs  run  directly  by  the  U.S. 
government  would  get  the  hold-the-ltae 
treatment. 

More  is  asked  for  the  World  Bank  to  meet 
previous  commitments  made  by  the  Carter 
and  Reagan  administrations. 

A  separate  request  from  the  administra- 
tion concerns  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  which  has  stratoed  Its  resources  to 


rescue  debt-ridden  countries  such  as  Mexico 
and  Brazil.  Reagan  will  ask  Congress  for 
about  $9  billion  for  the  IMF.  Some  con- 
greaamen  already  have  announced  their  op- 
podtion.  calling  the  move  a  bailout  for  U.S. 
banks  that  have  loaned  money  to  near- 
bankrupt  countries. 

There  is  a  tendency  during  times  of 
budget  stress  to  use  foreign  aid  as  a  whip- 
ping boy.  Critics  ask:  Why  send  $17  billion 
to  foreigners?  Why  not  use  it  for  jobs  pro- 
grams, farm  price  supports  or  food  for  the 
poor  to  this  country? 

But  when  the  foreign  aid  requests  are  ex- 
amtoed  item  by  item,  it  becomes  evident 
that  many  of  them  are  not  giveaways  but 
are  designed  to  enhance  the  defense  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

The  trick  for  Congress  will  be  to  Identify 
and  remove  any  non-essential  items  while 
retaining  those  that  are  vital  to  the  nation's 
security.* 


THE  GM-TOYOTA  JOINT 
VENTURE 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OP  NEW  JERSEY 
m  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESEHTATIVES 

TTiursday,  March  24,  1983 

•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to 
an  article  that  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  on  Sunday.  March  20,  by 
William  B.  Johnston,  former  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. In  the  article.  Mr.  Johnston 
talks  about  the  recently  announced 
joint  venture  effort  between  Greneral 
Motors  and  Toyota  to  produce  sub- 
compact  cars  in  California. 

At  this  point.  I  would  like  to  insert 
the   full   text  of  the   article   in   the 
Record: 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  20,  1983] 

The  GM-Totota  Venture  in  Autos— No 

Great  Deal  por  the  United  States 

(By  William  B.  Johnston) 

General  Motors  and  Toyota  have  formed 
a  Jotot  venture  to  build  cars  to  California. 
Ebccept  for  a  few  disgruntled  competitors 
and  the  ever-prickly  trustbusters  at  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  most  everyone 
seems  to  be  toasttog  this  marriage  of  East 
and  West,  announced  appropriately  on  St. 
Valenttoe's  Day. 

Should  we  be  celebrattog?  After  all.  this 
marriage  promises  to  spawn  not  only  a  fuel- 
efficient  new  car,  but  thousands  of  new 
United  SUtes  jobs. 

Hold  the  bubbly.  Check  your  toviUtion. 
This  may  be  a  closed  party— for  G.M.  and 
ToyoU  only.  What  is  good  for  General 
Motors  to  this  case  may  not  be  good  for 
America. 

When  Americans  begto  switchtog  from 
Chevettes  to  Toy-Chevles  to  1986,  will  they 
be  buying  an  American-Japanese  hybrid— 
the  best  of  both  worlds?  Hardly.  From  top 
to  tires  this  will  be  an  Import.  Look  at  the 
facU: 

ToyoU  will  design  and  engtoeer  the  car, 
which  will  be  a  front-wheel-drive  version  of 
the  ToyoU  Corolla.  No  lald-off  designers 
from  Fisher  Body,  and  no  engtoeers  from 
OM.'a  Tech  Center  to  Detroit  need  apply. 
The  work  has  already  been  done  to  Japan. 

What  about  the  car's  componenU?  Ac- 
cording to  the  announcements,  aren't  these 
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supposed  to  come  from  the  United  States 
and  Japan  to  equal  proportions?  Not  likely. 

By  agreement,  the  engtoes  and  transmis- 
sions (some  20  percent  of  the  value  of  the 
car)  will  be  made  to  Japan.  Much  of  the  rest 
of  the  car,  particularly  the  mechanical  sys- 
tems—the pumpe,  motors,  carburetors, 
brakes,  etc.— will  also  come  from  Japan. 
Only  the  bulkiest,  lowest-value  parts  that 
cannot  be  shipped  will  come  from  this  coun- 
try: springs,  seats,  glass,  trim,  batteries, 
body  panels. 

The  reason  is  simple:  like  Japanese  cars. 
Japanese  parts  are  generally  cheaper.  And 
low-priced  components  will  be  critical  to  the 
success  of  a  new  vehicle  compettog  to  the 
United  SUtes  smaU-car  market. 

In  addition  to  their  widely  reported  effl- 
ciency  and  wage  advantages,  Japanese  sup- 
pliers are  likely  to  have  an  even  greater  cost 
advantage  over  American  competitors  to 
this  case.  Why?  Because  they  already 
supply  ToyoU  with  components  that  are 
compatible  with  the  engtoe  and  drive  trato 
to  the  new  vehicle. 

Unlike  traditional  G.M.  sourcing,  which 
has  leaned  toward  domestic  procurement 
for  historic  and  strategic  reasons,  buytog  de- 
cisions at  the  Fremont,  Calif.,  plant  will  be 
to  the  hands  of  an  todependent,  cost-con- 
scious management.  Purchasing  will  be 
strictly  on  the  basis  of  price,  quality  and  de- 
livery time.  Should  there  be  any  doubt,  the 
ToyoU  man  to  charge  will  make  the  final 
decisions. 

So  when  you  look  under  the  hood  of  the 
new  vehicles  rolling  off  the  Fremont  Itoe, 
you  will  likely  see  the  Nlppondenso  and 
ToyoU  Gesel  tradmarks,  not  A.C.  Delco's. 
Even  the  steel  to  the  body  panels,  which 
General  Motors  has  traditionally  bought 
only  to  this  country,  is  likely  to  come  from 
Japan.  Japanese  sheet  steel  is  several  cents 
cheaper  per  pound  than  American  steel. 

What  about  the  tools,  the  specialized,  ex- 
pensive machtoes  that  make  a  modem  auto- 
mobile plant  so  capital-totensive  and  so  pro- 
ductive? Most  will  come  from  across  the  Pa- 
cific. 

For  example,  the  robots  needed  to  fully 
automate  the  assembly  Itoe  and  the  presses 
for  the  new  stamping  plant  are  sure  to  come 
from  Japan.  Agato  the  reason  Is  cost.  For 
tools  of  equivalent  productivity  and  quality, 
products  from  Japan  are  cheaper  than 
American  ones.  Even  If  this  were  not  true, 
another  reason  points  toward  Japanese 
tools:  ToyoU  is  paying  for  them.  Out  of  the 
total  contribution.  G.M.  is  putting  to  $30 
mUllon,  ToyoU  $150  million.  If  the  past  is 
any  guide,  Japanese  auto  makers  will  'buy 
Japan"  when  their  money  is  to  the  checking 
account. 

Of  course,  some  of  the  existing  equipment 
to  the  plant  can  be  reused.  And  G.M.  Is 
Ukely  to  Install  an  automated  patot  booth— 
a  technology  to  which  it  leads  the  world. 
But  the  bulk  of  the  tooltog  will  be  Japanese. 

In  sum,  Japan  will  supply  the  skilled  man- 
power, the  sophisticated  parts  and  expen- 
sive tools.  The  United  SUtes  will  supply 
less-skilled  (though  highly  paid)  manufac- 
turing labor,  lower  value  parts  and  the 
plant. 

Is  tills  a  harbinger  of  things  to  come,  a 
glimpse  of  America's  high-technology 
future?  Strange.  It  looks  more  like  automo- 
bile production  to  a  developtog  country:  an 
Imported  plant  assembling  mainly  imported 
parU.  with  only  the  cheap,  east-to-make 
componenU  procured  locally. 

(Indeed  It  is  Ironic  that  arrangements 
such  as  this  are  no  longer  welcomed  to  the 
more    sophisticated    developing    countries. 
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This  deal  would  be  illegal  to  Mexico.  Braill 
or  South  Korea). 

Of  course,  the  alternative  to  this  arrange- 
ment is  even  less  attractive.  ToyoU  would 
eventually  import  the  new  Corolla  itself, 
and  O.M.  would  almost  certainly  build  the 
replacement  for  the  Chevette  overaeas. 
Esther  way,  American  automobile  manufac- 
turing will  decltoe. 

For  General  Motors  and  ToyoU  this  ven- 
ture makes  perfect  sense.  G.M.  obtains  a 
new  subcompact  to  replace  the  Chevette  at 
a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  developing  its  own 
vehicle.  ToyoU  silences  iU  American  critics 
by  establishing  an  American  manufacturing 
presence.  In  light  of  the  Intense  competition 
to  the  American  small  car  market  and  the 
huge  costs  of  developing  new  cars,  it  would 
be  surprising  if  Ford  and  Chrysler  were  not 
considering  similar  arrangements. 

But  though  agreemenU  such  as  this  may 
help  American  car  makers  to  survive,  they 
will  not  help  the  American  economy  to  pros- 
per. By  assigning  to  Japan  the  higher  value, 
more  technologically  sophisticated  stiare  of 
production,  this  venture  further  under- 
mtoes  America's  competitive  position  as  pro- 
ducer of  automobiles. 

If  the  United  SUtes  is  to  remato  the  lead- 
ing economic  power  to  the  world,  it  must 
consciously  position  itself  on  the  leading 
edge  of  todustrial  change. 

This  does  not  mean  simply  abandoning 
our  mature  manufacturing  todustries  and 
pitching  our  tent  to  Silicon  Valley.  It  means 
that  we  must  be  the  designers  of  producU, 
the  developers  of  technologies,  the  suppliers 
of  tools  and  the  organizers  of  production 
systems  for  manufacturing  todustries.  We 
cannot  hope  to  prosper  as  the  assemblers  of 
imported  parU.« 


NATIONAL  RESPIRATORY 
THERAPY  WEEK 


HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

OP  PLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  24,  1983 

•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
in  recognition  of  the  important  contri- 
butions respiratory  therapy  practition- 
ers make  to  the  health  care  field.  I  am 
introducing  a  resolution  calling  for  the 
week  of  September  25  through  Octo- 
ber 2,  1983.  to  be  designated  as  "Na- 
tional Respiratory  Therapy  Week." 

Respiratory  therapy  practitioners 
are  involved  in  the  treatment,  diagno- 
sis, control,  and  management  of  dis- 
eases and  abnormalities  ass(x;iated 
with  the  cardiopulmonary  system. 
They  deliver  important  care  to  pa- 
tients suffering  from  such  illnesses 
and  diseases  as  emphysema,  asthma, 
bronchitis,  pneumonia,  black  and 
brown  lung  disease,  infant  respiratory 
distress  syndrome,  and  cardiac  arrest. 

There  are  some  100,000  respiratory 
care  petitioners  throughout  the 
Nation  delivering  quality  health  care 
to  patients  both  young  and  old  in  a  va- 
riety of  settings.  Due  to  rapidly  ex- 
panding technology,  respiratory  ther- 
apy practitioners  are  no  longer  bound 
solely  to  the  traditional  hospital  inpa- 
tient setting.  Respiratory  therapy  now 
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is  frequently  delivered  in  outpatient 
clinics,  comprehensive  outpatient  re- 
habilitation facilities,  and  most  recent- 
ly in  home  care  settings. 

During  the  last  several  years  many 
States  have  recognized  respiratory 
therapy  practitioners  by  Issuing  State 
respiratory  therapy  weeli  proclama- 
tions. This  recognition  culminated  last 
year  in  the  enactment  of  the  first  na- 
tional respiratory  therapy  week  proc- 
lamation. I  wish  to  continue  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  outstanding  contribu- 
tions of  this  health  care  profession  by 
introducing  the  1983  resolution  for 
National  Respiratory  Therapy  Week, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  In 
sponsoring  this  measure. 

I  wish  to  include  In  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  text  of  the  resolution. 
H.J.  Res.  227 

Raolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  cf  Rep- 
reaentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled. 

Whereas  respiratory  therapy  is  recognized 
as  a  high  technology,  modem  and  progres- 
sive segment  of  the  health  care  delivery 
system  in  the  United  States: 

Whereas  there  are  one  hundred  thousand 
respiratory  therapy  practitioners  in  the 
Nation  who  are  making  an  Important  contri- 
bution to  the  delivery  of  quality  health 
care; 

Whereas  respiratory  therapy  is  an  inte- 
gral part  of  critical  care  and  general  medi- 
cine; 

Whereas  respiratory  therapists  are  in- 
volved with  therapeutic  and  life-sustaining 
cardiopulmonary  care  to  patients  suffering 
from  lung  and  associated  heart  disorders; 
and 

Whereas  in  recent  years  the  field  of  respi- 
ratory therapy  has  expanded  to  include 
postoperative  pulmonary  care,  education, 
research,  pulmonary  testing,  pulmonary  re- 
habUitation,  and  neonatal-pedlatric  special- 
ties: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  StaUs  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  of 
September  25  through  October  2.  1983,  is 
designated  as  "National  Respiratory  Ther- 
apy Week"  and  the  President  is  authorized 
and  requested  to  Issue  a  proclamation  call- 
ing on  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve such  week  with  appropriate  activi- 
ties.* 


UNEMPLOYMENT  AND  CHILD 
ABUSE:  A  VICIOUS  CIRCLE 


JMI 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OP  nw  YORK 

ni  THE  house  or  represektatives 
Thursday,  March  24,  1983 
•  Mr.  BIAGOI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  article  which  was  recently 
written  by  the  associate  director  of  the 
Na^onal  Committee  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Child  Abuse,  Peter  Coolsen. 
The  issue  is  a  timely  one:  the  relation- 
ship between  child  abuse  and  rising 
levels  of  unemployment.  I  believe  that 
this  article  provides  needed  insight 
into  the  close  correlation  between  oiu- 
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economic  health  and  the  health  of  our 
children. 

As  one  of  the  original  authors  of  the 
Child  Abuse  Prevention  and  Treat- 
ment Act  of  1974  and  of  H.R.  1904,  leg- 
islation to  reauthorize  the  programs 
under  this  act.  now  before  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee,  I  wish  to 
call  this  article  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  who  do  not  serve  on  this 
committee.  The  shame  of  child  abuse 
becomes  all  the  more  an  embarrass- 
ment to  our  society  when  we  realize 
that  we  could  be  alleviating  the  prob- 
lem In  a  favorable  economic  climate. 
As  the  House  will  consider  H.R.  1904 
this  year  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
act,  I  urge  that  this  article  be  given  se- 
rious and  thoughtful  attention  by  all. 
Child  abuse  effects  all  parts  of  society, 
from  all  socioeconomic  income  levels 
and  can  only  be  prevented  if  we  first 
appreciate  the  nature  and  the  scope  of 
the  problem. 

The  article  follows: 

UimfFLOTlfEHT  Ain>  CHILD  ABUSE 

(Peter  Coolsen,  M.S.W.) 
American  is  experiencing  its  highest  level 
of  unemployment  In  40  years.  The  national 
unemployment  rate  reached  10.8  per  cent  by 
early  December  1982,  with  more  than  12 
million  people  out  of  work.  SUtes  like  Ohio 
and  Illinois  are  suffering  from  rates  above 
13  per  cent;  Michigan,  the  hardest  hit,  has 
one  of  every  six  workers  looking  for  a  job. 
Even  states  like  Alabama  and  Texas  in  the 
boom  areas  of  the  South  and  Southwest  are 
feeling  the  impact.  And  for  the  first  time 
since  the  Depression,  the  jobless  rate  for 
men  has  topped  that  for  women. 

The  media  have  devoted  considerable  cov- 
erage to  the  effects  of  high  unemployment 
on  fainilies.  Numerous  articles  have  raised 
the  possibUity  of  a  link  between  the  rising 
unemployment  rate  and  the  increasing  inci- 
dence of  chUd  abuse.  While  it  is  easy  to 
assume  a  simple  connection  between  the 
two,  it  may  be  valuable  to  explore  this  con- 
nection more  deeply  and  to  analyze  the  re- 
search available  on  the  subject. 

Unemployment  obviously  has  a  tremen- 
dous impact  on  families.  In  addition  to  the 
loss  of  income  and  the  threat  to  the  family's 
economic  sUbllity,  there  are  numerous  psy- 
chological assaults.  An  unemployed  parent 
often  experiences  loss  of  self-esteem,  reduc- 
tion of  economic  power,  and  decreased  social 
status.  These  experiences  can  lead  to  de- 
pression and  to  conflict  among  family  mem- 
bers. (One  of  every  seven  workers  in  a  De- 
troit survey  reported  increased  conflicts 
with  children  after  being  laid  off.)  It  is  not 
unusual  for  an  unemployed  breadwinner  to 
spend  hours  a  day  in  a  depressed  frame  of 
mind,  demoralized  by  the  stress  of  unpaid 
bills  and  by  rejections  encountered  in  the 
job  search.  If  the  person  out  of  work  is  a 
single  parent,  these  pressures  can  be  even 
more  profound. 

Children  also  need  to  make  an  adjustment 
during  a  time  of  unemployment.  Often  they 
must  do  without  things  that  were  available 
in  more  prosperous  times.  This  deprivation 
may  be  particularly  stressful  for  school-age 
children  who  interact  daUy  with  children  of 
families  not  suffering  from  joblessness. 
Also,  basic  relationships  between  children 
and  parents  may  change  during  this  period. 
In  a  two-parent  family  an  unemployed 
father  may  find  himself  spending  more 
hours  as  caretaker  of  the  younger  children. 
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and  this  comes  at  a  time  when  his  patience, 
self-esteem,  and  positive  energy  are  at  a 

mtfitiwnm 

Consequently,  the  stress  level  is  very  high 
for  both  parents  and  children  during  a  time 
of  unemployment.  Whether  these  strenei 
lead  to  violent  or  neglectful  Incidents  or 
whether  family  members  pull  together  and 
survive  the  crisis  depends  on  a  number  of 
realities,  some  internal  and  some  external  to 
the  family. 

RXSKARCH 

Unemployment  and  economic  stress  have 
been  cited  throughout  the  child  abuse  liter- 
ature as  frequent  correlates  of  maltreat- 
ment. Pew  research  efforts,  however,  have 
explored  this  relationship  thoroughly.  In  a 
national  survey  conducted  in  the  late  19608, 
David  Gil  reported  that  47.5  per  cent  of  the 
fathers  of  abused  children  were  unemployed 
during  the  year  before  the  child  was  abused, 
and  11.8  per  cent  were  unemployed  at  the 
time  of  the  abusive  act.  In  a  statistical  anal- 
ysis of  Gil's  data.  Richard  Light  concluded 
that  unemployment  was  the  variable  that 
could  most  frequently  be  related  to  child 
abuse  and  that  the  data  confirmed  the 
theory  that  family  stress  from  unemploy- 
ment "ties  in  to  incidence  of  abuse.  In  1975 
a  study  with  the  United  Auto  Workers  in 
Flint,  Michigan,  revealed  that  during  the 
year  in  which  the  unemployment  level 
reached  20  per  cent  in  Flint,  the  incidence 
of  verified  child  abuse  doubled. 

Over  the  past  year  or  so  a  number  of  sta- 
tistical comparisons  have  been  made  be- 
tween unemployment  rates  and  child  abuse 
reports  in  states  hardest  hit  by  the  reces- 
sion. In  Wayne  County,  Michigan  (Detroit), 
the  unemployment  rate  rose  from  15.0  per- 
cent in  1981  to  17.1  percent  in  1982.  During 
the  same  time  the  number  of  substantiated 
abuse  and  neglect  reports  increased  by  37 
percent.  In  Wisconsin  the  Bureau  for  Chil- 
dren, Youth,  and  Families  conducted  a  pre- 
liminary analysis  of  child  abuse  reports  in 
counties  with  the  highest  levels  of  jobless- 
ness. It  was  found  that  while  reported  cases 
of  abuse  increased  by  6  percent  in  the  state 
during  1981,  they  increased  an  average  123 
percent  in  the  10  counties  with  the  greatest 
rise  in  unemployment. 

The  state  reporting  statistics  also  give  the 
impression  of  a  growing  severity  of  child 
abuse.  In  some  of  the  states  hardest  hit  by 
unemployment  there  has  been  an  alarming 
increase  in  reports  of  seriously  injured  chil- 
dren and  abuse-related  deaths.  In  Texas,  for 
example,  where  the  unemployment  level 
has  recently  begun  to  escalate,  the  total  re- 
ported cases  of  child  abuse  increased  12  per- 
cent over  the  past  year.  During  the  same 
period  the  number  of  "priority  one"— or 
life-threatening— cases  rose  by  30  percent. 

Statistics  like  these  seem  to  indicate  a 
clear  connection  between  unemployment 
and  child  abuse.  It  is  imperative,  however, 
to  point  out  the  limitations  of  such  data. 
WhUe  cross-sectional  studies  and  statistical 
comparisons  provide  some  evidence  of  asso- 
ciation between  the  two  phenomena,  they 
do  not  provide  evidence  of  causality.  It  is 
possible,  for  example,  that  some  unexa- 
mined variable  connected  with  both  the  in- 
cidence of  abuse  and  the  level  of  unemploy- 
ment may  account  for  the  association. 

These  comparisons  also  present  some  in- 
consistencies that  go  unexplained.  For  In- 
stance, while  the  child  abuse  reports  for 
Wayne  County  increased  by  more  than  one- 
third  during  1981-82,  the  number  of  report- 
ed cases  for  the  entire  sUte  of  Michigan  re- 
mained at  its  previous  year's  level.  Since 
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Mlchlfan  was  suffering  from  the  highest 
degree  of  unemployment  in  the  country, 
child  abuse  reports  might  be  expected  to 
have  increased.  Also,  while  the  10  Wisconsin 
counties  with  the  greatest  unonployment 
showed  an  average  Increase  of  123  per  cent 
In  child  abuse  reporting,  one  of  these  coun- 
ties actually  showed  a  43  per  cent  decrease, 
and  while  8  of  the  10  Wisconsin  counties 
with  the  greatest  decline  In  unemployment 
also  showed  a  decline  In  reports  of  child 
abuse,  2  of  those  counties  showed  a  substan- 
tial increase  in  abuse  cases. 

An  Investigation  conducted  In  two  south- 
em  California  counties  has  offered  an  ex- 
ample of  a  more  rigorous  research  design 
and  has  provided  a  more  conclusive  state- 
ment about  the  relationship  between  unem- 
ployment and  child  abuse.  The  study  tested 
the  hypothesis  that  undesirable  economic 
change  "leads  to"  increased  child  maltreat- 
ment Changes  In  work  force  size  rather 
than  unemployment  rates  were  used  as  the 
indicator  of  economic  stress;  data  were  ex- 
amined over  a  30-month  period:  and  ade- 
quate controls  for  other  variables  were  in- 
cluded. Analysis  of  the  data  revealed  that  a 
decline  in  work  force  size  was  significantly 
related  to  reported  child  abuse  in  two  met- 
ropolitan communities  and  the  "Increases  in 
child  abuse  are  preceded  by  periods  of  high 
job  loss."  The  Investigators  cautioned  that 
since  this  was  the  first  study  of  its  kind,  the 
results  may  not  offer  adequate  guidance  for 
social  policy. 

A  significant  insight  provided  by  some  of 
the  research  studies  is  that  a  change  in 
status  from  employment  to  unemployment 
may  be  as  significant  as  the  actual  unem- 
ployment itself,  if  not  more  so.  That  is, 
stress  related  to  recent  job  loss  may  be  more 
closely  linked  to  maltreatment  than  the  en- 
during condition  of  unemployment.  This 
finding  could  account  for  the  constant  level 
of  reported  abuse  cases  in  Michigan,  where 
unemployment  has  taken  on  a  somewhat 
chronic  character. 

What,  then,  can  be  concluded  about  the 
relationship  between  child  abuse  and  unem- 
ployment? As  of  now,  although  there  is 
good  evidence  of  a  correlation  between  the 
two  and  some  evidence  of  casuality,  it  is  not 
possible  to  be  precise  about  the  mechanisms 
at  work.  There  is  a  need  for  further  careful- 
ly designed  investigations. 

ASSISTANCE 

Supportive  and  preventive  efforts  for  un- 
employed parents  and  their  families  need 
not  wait  for  more  research  data,  however. 
The  evidence  is  already  strong  enough  that 
unemployed  families  are  at  high  risk  for 
child  maltreatment  (even  though  most  job- 
less parents  never  actually  resort  to  abuse 
and  neglect).  Communities  need  to  gear  up 
their  assistance  to  such  families,  particular- 
ly in  areas  where  there  is  a  high  incidence 
of  recent  job  loss.  In  hard-hit  communities 
concrete  assistance  such  as  unemployment 
benefits,  iood  stamps,  food  pantries,  and 
similar  programs  are  essential. 

Of  primary  importance,  too,  are  efforts 
such  as  self-help  and  support  networks 
aimed  at  reducing  the  isolation  and  psycho- 
logical burden  of  unemployed  parents.  In 
one  large  metropolitan  area,  for  example,  a 
local  church  sponsors  self-help  groups  for 
Jobless  members  of  its  congregation.  These 
groups  assist  members  to  find  work  and  to 
deal  with  their  emotional  stress.  In  the 
same  conununity  a  coalition  of  churches 
sponsors  an  Unemployment  Rally  to  aid 
local  people  who  are  out  of  worlL 

Union  networks  are  another  source  of 
help  for  unemployed  workers.  Union  social 
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servioe  oommittees.  such  as  those  of  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing  and  Textile  Workers 
Union,  furnish  information  and  referral  to 
members  at  the  time  of  layoff  and  facilitate 
direct  counseling  to  workers  dealing  with 
the  trauma  of  unemployment.  Union  com- 
munity service  representatives  and  retrain- 
ing programs  are  examples  of  other  union 
resources  that  deal  with  unemploymept. 

What  is  most  Important,  perhaps,  is  a  rec- 
ognition and  awareness  by  the  community 
that  unemployment  carries  with  it  heavy 
economic  and  psychological  stresses  and 
that  efforts  geared  to  supporting  Jobless 
parents  will  pay  off  in  the  long  run  by  pro- 
ducing healthier  families  and  maintaining 
stronger  communities.* 


FOOD  IRRADIATION  RESEARCH 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHTTEHURST 

OP  VISGIRIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'TrVES 

Thursday,  March  24,  1983 

•  Mr.  WHTTEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  the  basis  of  my  visit  to  the  Bhabha 
Atomic  Research  Center  near 
Bombay,  India.  I  have  maintained  a 
continued  Interest  In  the  development 
of  Irradiation  as  a  means  of  preserving 
food.  On  page  2179  of  the  February  23. 
1982,  Congressional  Recoro,  I  insert- 
ed the  text  of  two  articles  by  Dr. 
Eugen  Wlerblcld,  research  leader. 
Food  Irradiation  Research,  Food 
Safety  Laboratory,  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Eastern  Regional  Re- 
search Center,  Philadelphia.  Dr.  Wier- 
blckl  began  his  research  on  irradiated 
foods  at  the  Natick  Laboratories  In 
1962.  and  It  was  the  technology  devel- 
oped there  which  has  been  the  basis 
for  the  work  done  In  India. 

I  would  refer  my  colleagues  to  those 
articles  as  backgroimd.  and  I  am 
pleased  today  to  insert  a  brief  article 
which  appeared  in  the  March  28.  1983. 
Issue  of  Newsweek,  bringing  us  up  to 
date  on  the  progress  of  this  important 
process.  One  particularly  valuable 
aspect  of  irradiation  which  is  not  men- 
tioned is  the  fact  that  even  a  very  low 
dose  of  irradiation  can  kill  any  Iclnd  of 
Insect  in,  to  quote  Dr.  Wierblckl,  "any 
physiological  development  status- 
eggs,  larva,  and  so  forth.  For  example, 
it  can  be  used  to  kill  the  Mediterrane- 
an fruit  fly.  which  has  created  so 
many  problems  in  the  export  of  citrus 
fruit.  This  would  require  no  more  than 
25  krad.  The  radiation  can  also  be 
used  very  efficiently  as  a  physical 
method  for  disinfestation  of  citrus 
fruits  and  could  well  replace  fumi- 
gants  such  as  ethylene  dibromide, 
which  is  known  to  be  a  carcinogen." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  delighted  that  so 
much  progress  has  been  made  along 
these  lines,  and  I  commend  this  infor- 
mation to  my  colleagues. 

A  High-Enekgy  Food  Fight 

In  the  near  future  the  U.S.  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  is  expected  to  approve  irra- 
diation of  food— a  method  of  preservation  so 
controversial  that  it  has  been  debated  for  30 
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years.  No  one  doubts  that  irradiation  could 
be  a  potent  weapon  in  the  fight  ai^dnst 
spoilage,  which  ruins  25  to  30  percent  of  the 
world's  food  each  year.  Irradiation  would 
allow  fresh,  not  frosen,  fish  to  be  shipped 
into  the  heartland:  it  would  also  keep  rice 
shipments  to  the  Third  World  from  rotting 
on  the  docks.  But  some  experts  worry  that 
it  might  also  produce  unforeseeable  changes 
in  food,  for  despite  decades  of  study  they 
are  not  sure  how  radiation  chemically  alters 
f(x>d. 

Irradiation  works  by  altering  or  destroy- 
ing the  genes  of  ripening  produce  and  kill- 
ing microbes  infesting  the  food.  When  food 
is  bombarded  by  electrons  from  accelerators 
or,  more  commonly,  by  gamma  rays  from  ra- 
dioactive isotopes,  it  damages  the  DNA 
within  cells.  (It  is  for  this  reason  that  radi- 
ation can  be  harmful  to  humans.)  The 
damage  prevents  or  retards  cell  division, 
slowing  down  the  ripening  of  fruits  and 
vegetables.  Depending  on  the  dose,  the  proc- 
ess either  pasteurizes  or  sterilizes  food.  Pas- 
teurization requires  a  dose  of  less  than  1 
million  rads.  (A  rad  measures  "radiation 
energy  absorbed":  a  series  of  chest  X-rays 
provides  up  to  10  rads.)  By  kUling  or  render- 
ing harmless  bacteria  and  other  microbes 
that  make  food  spoil,  pasteurization  would 
allow  fresh  fish  to  be  shipped  without  freez- 
ing; chicken  would  keep  in  the  refrigerator 
weeks  instead  of  days;  strawberries  would 
remain  free  of  fungus  for  a  fortnight. 
Higher  doses  of  up  to  5  million  rads  would 
make  food  sterile,  destroying  such  threats 
as  the  deadly  botulism  toxin  so  that  food 
could  be  stored  for  years  without  refrigera- 
tion. These  high  doses,  however,  are  unlilce- 
ly  to  win  immediate  FDA  approval. 

Although  no  number  of  gamma  rays  will 
make  the  food  itself  radioactive,  scientists 
are  uncertain  how  the  rays  change  the  pro- 
teins, fats  and  carbohydrates  in  food.  It  is 
this  uncertainty  that  makes  the  process  so 
controversial.  Some  preliminary  studies  re- 
ported carcinogenic  substances  in  irradiated 
food,  but  the  results  have  not  been  con- 
firmed. Scientists  cannot  follow  the  stand- 
ard procedure  of  feeding  laboratory  rats 
megadoses  of  the  suspect  food  because  the 
creatures  would  burst  from  imposed  glut- 
tony. Stanford  Miller  of  the  FDA  says  he 
sees  'little  problem  up  to  1  million  rads  and 
probably  even  over  that,  but  when  you're 
responsible  for  more  than  225  million 
people,  you've  got  to  be  conservative."  Irra- 
diation may  be  the  most  intensely  studied 
technology  in  all  of  food  processing.  The 
government  has  spent  $80  million  on  it  since 
1953,  learning  enough  so  that  GI's  and  as- 
tronauts could  be  fed  irradiated  food. 

The  lingering  worries  may  well  be  over- 
whelmed by  arguments  that  irradiation.  - 
with  all  its  unknowns,  is  safer  than  current 
methods  of  preservation.  Last  month  the  In- 
stitute of  Food  Technologists  reported  that 
irradiating  cured  meats,  like  bacon,  reduces 
the  need  for  nitrites,  which  inhibit  botulism 
but  also  cause  cancer  in  animals.  Irradiation 
is  also  a  substitute  for  the  chemical  spray 
ethylene  dibromide.  This  substance  kills  the 
insects  in  fresh  produce,  but  is  so  strongly 
suspected  of  being  carcinogenic  that  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  is  expected 
to  ban  it  in  July.  Finally,  Irradiation  de- 
stroys fewer  of  the  nutrients  in  foods  than 
does  canning.  If  the  FDA  approves  the  proc- 
ess, people  may  never  know  whether  their 
hamburger  or  potato  has  been  irradiated. 
The  food  industry  is  so  worried  consumers 
will  be  afraid  of  the  process— anticipating  ir- 
ridescent  peaches  and  biolumlnescent 
tuna— that  they  are  hoping  the  FDA  will 
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not  require  Ubels  stotlng  that  a  product  has 
been  shot  with  gamma  rays.* 
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in  being  a  part  of  that  undying  inde- 
pendent spirit  of  the  Greek  people.* 


THE  leaD  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
GREEK  PEOPLE'S  WAR  OF  IN- 
DEPENDENCE  FROM  THE 
OTTOB4AN  EMPIRE 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  RATCHFORD 

or  COMMBCTIUUT 
nr  THE  HOUSS  OF  REPRXSEHTATIVCS 

Tuesday,  March  22,  1983 
m  Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
friends,  this  162d  anniversary  of  the 
Greek  people's  war  of  independence 
from  the  Ottoman  Empire,  is  indeed  a 
Joyous  occasion.  As  an  American  who 
finds  much  Joy  in  the  celebration  of 
our  own  Independence  Day,  I  am  thor- 
oughly delighted  to  be  a  part  of  the  in- 
dependent spirit  of  the  Greek  people. 
The  Greek  ideology  of  democracy 
has  been  to  America  what  Thoreau's 
idealogy  of  nonviolence  was  to 
Gandhi.  Such  dynamic  social  move- 
ments are  rarely  successful  without 
man's  imdylng  faith  in  a  cause.  With 
the  Greeks  of  the  1800's  this  faith  is 
evidenced  by  their  perseverance  and 
dedication  to  an  11-year  battle  which 
ended  years  of  bondage. 

The  history  of  the  Greek  stniggle 
for  independence  is  indeed  a  story  of 
heroism  and  glory;  not  unlike  our  own 
story  of  independence.  During  their 
four  centuries  of  bondage  the  Greeks 
were  determined  to  keep  their  culture 
alive.  By  secretly  passing  Hellenic  tra- 
ditions on  to  their  children  and  by 
burying  culturally  valuable  artifacts, 
the  Greeks  were  able  to  preserve  their 
culture.  It  is  this  kind  of  ingenious 
action  that  make  social  movements 
great. 

After  1.800  years  of  bondage  under 
the  Roman,  the  Byzantine,  and  the 
Ottoman  Empires,  the  Greeks  long 
awaited  quest  for  freedom  began  on 
BCarch  25.  1821,  when  the  chxmihmen 
of  Agia  Lavra  along  with  Archbishop 
Germanos  raised  the  sword  to  revolu- 
tion, thus  embarking  on  the  road  to 
freedom  for  the  Greek  people.  By  1830 
freedom  for  the  Greeks  was  fully  guar- 
anteed. The  world  rejoiced,  for  democ- 
racy was  bom. 

For  this  we  are  deeply  grateful  to 
the  Greek  people.  As  Americans  we 
must  not  forget  where  our  precious 
Idea  of  freedom  was  bom.  We  must 
not  forget  the  heroism  that  went  into 
achieving  the  birth  of  this  "freedom" 
we  hold  so  dear.  In  this  sense,  Greek 
Independence  Day  Is  a  part  of  our 
very  own  history.  We  must,  therefore, 
feel  pride  in  the  achievements  of  the 
Greeks:  for  our  entire  way  o\  Ufe  Is 
based  on  an  ideology  which  they  origi- 
nated. I  commend  the  Greeks  and  the 
Greek  Americans  who  continue  to 
fftftkff  significant  contributions  to  the 
American  dream  of  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy for  all  mankind.  I  take  pride 


CONSTRUCTION  AGGREGATES 
CORP. 


HON.  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 


OF  ILLIHOIS 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  24,  1983 
•  Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  a  moment  today  to  Inform 
the  House  that  the  Construction  Ag- 
gregates Corp.,  a  Chicago  firm,  has 
settled  its  commercial  dispute  with  the 
Government  of  Honduras.  With  this 
settlement,  the  provisions  of  the  1981 
binding  arbitration  award  between  the 
corporation  and  an  agency  of  the  Hon- 
duran  Government  have  been  met. 
and  the  language  contained  in  the 
1983  continuing  resolution  (Public 
Law  97-377)  which  limits  the  alloca- 
tion of  foreign  assistance  to  Honduras, 
has  been  rendered  moot. 

This  is  a  significant  achievement 
which  will  benefit  the  cause  of  Inter- 
national arbitration  and  I  am  also  con- 
vinced it  will  contribute  to  the  futiure 
commercial  and  economic  success  of 
Honduras  and  Its  people.  Considerable 
credit  for  the  successful  conclusion  of 
the  agreement  goes  to  the  dedicated 
and  highly  professional  staff  or  the 
Overseas  Private  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion, a  small  but  very  effective  agency 
of  our  Government.  I  wish  I  could 
report  that  the  fine  work  of  OPIC  and 
its  staff  also  extended  to  the  State  De- 
partment personnel  that  were  involved 
in  this  matter.  But  the  sad  fact  Is  that 
the  Department  of  State  failed  to  pro- 
tect the  Interests  of  an  American  firm 
by  enforcing  the  Implementation  of  an 
arbitration  award  as  required  by  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act.  The  perform- 
ance of  the  State  Department  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand,  but  a  December  16 
letter  from  the  corporation  to  the  De- 
partment illustrates  the  problems  the 
corporation  faced.  I  ask  that  a  copy  of 
that  letter  be  Included  In  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

Construction  Aggregates  Corp., 
Chicago,  lU.,  December  16.  1982. 
Mr.  Richard  Bash, 

International  Economist,  ARA/ECP,  De- 
partment of  State,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Bash:  The  Department  of  State 
is  an  agency  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, and  as  such  is  obligated  to  represent 
and  protect  the  Interests  of  Its  citizens.  Ad- 
mittedly, this  is  a  rather  trite  expression  of 
the  descriptive  functions  and  responsibil- 
ities of  the  Department  of  State,  but  It  does 
have  the  advantage  of  being  concise  and 
lucid.  This  past  week  I  found  myself  puzzled 
by  the  anomaly  of  our  government,  repre- 
sented by  the  Department  of  State  promot- 
ing democratic  principals  In  Hond'.-ras  while 
trying  to  delay  and  undermine  the  very 
principals  that  you  are  sworn  to  uphold  and 
espouse. 

I  refer  to  the  Department's  efforts  to 
overcome  recent  congressional  action  which 
was  meant  to  stimulate  the  Government  of 
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Honduras  to  honor  an  international  tribu- 
nal award.  Phone  calls  were  placed  by  the 
State  Department  to  the  Honduran  ambas- 
sador, other  n.S.  Government  agencies,  con- 
gressmen and  the  legal  counsel  for  our  com- 
pany, all  in  an  effort  to  reduce  or  block 
pressure  on  the  Hondurans  to  make  the 
long  overdue  payment  to  our  company. 

I  don't  ask  or  expect  a  response  to  this 
letter.  I  merely  wish  you  to  understand  our 
bitter  disillusionment  In  not  having  the  De- 
partment of  State  as  our  advocate  and  ask 
only  that  you  refrain  from  being  our  adver- 
sary. 

Yours  truly, 

Albert  Goldtarb, 
Executive  Vice  Presidents 


CENTRALIA  MINE  FIRE  OSM 
PRELIMINARY  REPORT 


HON.  FRANK  HARRISON 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  24. 1983 
•  Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  less 
than  1  month  ago  I  took  the  floor  to 
discuss  with  my  colleagues  the  plight 
of  the  1.200  citizens  of  Centralla  and 
to  outline  the  trauma  and  suffering 
which  has  afflicted  these  people  for 
the  last  21  years.  I  said  at  that  time 
that  a  preliminary  report  on  the  Cen- 
tralla mine  fire  was  due  from  the 
Office  of  Surface  Mining  by  the  end  of 
March.  That  report  has  now  been  sub- 
mitted. It  describes  the  procedure  em- 
ployed in  the  Borehole  Project,  sets 
forth  the  results  of  that  project  in  tab- 
ular form,  and  siunmarizes  those  re- 
sults In  findings  and  conclusions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  final  report  from  the 
Office  of  Surface  Mining  Is  due  on 
June  1.  That  final  report  will  Include 
recommendations  as  to  how  this  fire 
can  be  contained  and  finally  extin- 
guished. As  soon  as  that  report  is 
available.  I  will  submit  It  for  the 
Record  as  well.  I  hope  we  can  then  get 
about  the  business  of  passing  legisla- 
tion which  wlU.  at  long  last,  fulfill  the 
responsibility  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  end  the  suffering  In  Centralla. 

I  Include  the  interim  report  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 
Centralia  Mine  Fire:  Assessment  Drilling 

AND    Diagnostic    Monitoring,    Intxrik 

Report 
[Figures  referred  to  not  printed  in  Record] 

INTRODUCTION 

This  interim  report  is  to  carry  out  the  di- 
rective in  the  Department  appropriation  for 
fiscal  year  1982.  The  Office  of  Surface 
Mining  developed  a  comprehensive  study  to: 
(1)  design  and  conduct  an  exploratory  drill- 
ing program,  and,  (2)  undertake  an  engi- 
neering analysis  assessment  of  the  mine  fire 
at  Centralla,  Pennsylvania  (figure  1). 

At  the  outset  of  this  program,  the  Office 
of  Surface  Mining  (OSM)  entered  into  a  co- 
operative agreement  with  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania,  Department  of  En- 
vironmental Resources  (DER).  to  set  forth 
the  role  of  each  agency  in  delineating  the 
boundaries  of  the  mine  fire  and  to  deter- 
mine the  nature  and  characteristics  of  the 
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Centralla  mine  conditions  in  respect  to  the 
adjacent  mines. 

This  interim  report  covers  the  work  per- 
formed and  data  compiled  in  determining 
the  location  and  extent  of  the  mine  fire 
during  the  period  from  August  16,  1982 
through  February  22,  1983.  During  this 
period,  there  were  189  boreholes  drilled  to 
outline  the  thermal  boundaries  in  the  Cen- 
tralla and  BymsvlUe  area.  A  final  report  is 
due  Jime  1. 1983. 

BACKGROUND 

Historically,  the  Centralla  mine  fire  start- 
ed in  May  1962  when  a  fire  was  discovered 
in  an  old  strip  mine  pit  of  the  Buck  Moun- 
tain coalbed.  The  fire  has  continued  to 
spread,  despite  flyash  and  sand  and  gravel 
barriers  Installed  over  the  last  21  years  to 
control  the  spread  of  the  fire.  During  this 
time  other  control  efforts  included  partial 
excavation,  drilling,  and  flushing,  and 
trenching  to  contain  the  movement  of  the 
mine  fire.  Although  the  work  completed  to 
date  Is  believed  to  have  retarded  the  spread 
of  the  fire,  the  methods  have  not  provided  a 
permanent  control. 

A  history  of  the  mine  fire  was  reported  by 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  in  1980  In  the 
report,  entitled  "Problems  In  the  Control  of 
the  Centralla  Mine  Fire."  Detailed  descrip- 
tions of  the  Centralia  area  and  mine  are 
presented  in  that  report. 

PROCEDURE 

The  original  exploratory  drilling  design 
was  developed  whereby  41  boreholes  would 
be  drilled  on  the  Centralia  side  of  the 
Locust  Mountain  anticline  and  49  on  the 
BymsvlUe  side  of  the  anticline,  respectively 
(figure  2).  The  drill  pattern  was  designed  to 
Intersect  the  underground  gangways  of  pre- 
vious mining  on  100-foot  centers.  In  order  to 
locate  the  mine  fire,  and  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  fire  occurred  as  consoli- 
dated fronts  or  Isolated  pockets.  These  origi- 
nal boreholes  locations  were  relocated  as 
necessary  to  better  define  areas  of  elevated 
temperatures  as  the  drilling  progressed.  The 
first  boreholes  were  positioned  in  a  known 
normal  mine  atmosphere  temperature  or 
cold  line  area  and  systematically  progressed 
in  a  direction  toward  areas  of  suspected  ele- 
vated tetnperatures.  Mine  temi>eratures 
were  categorized  into  three  zones:  normal, 
an  area  which  has  standard  or  normal  mine 
atmosphere,  55'-65'F;  conditioned,  an  area 
which  is  being  heated  by  mine  gases,  100'- 
200'F;  and  high  temperature  area  which  Is 
presently  burning,  400*-1000'F.  Each  bore- 
hole on  the  north  limb  (Centralla  side)  and 
on  the  south  limb  (BymsvlUe  side)  of  the 
Locust  Mountain  anticline,  vary  in  deptb 
from  10  to  280  feet. 

OSM  advertised  a  contract  bid  package  for 
a  6-month  borehole  driUing  project  on  June 

7,  1982,  which  requested  formal  bids  by  July 

8,  1982.  Tully  Drilling  Company,  Inc.,  from 
Poyntelle,  Pennsylvania,  was  awardcid  the 
contract  and  the  project  was  started  on 
August  16,  1982.  The  contractor  utilized 
four  driU  rigs  to  expedite  the  completion  of 
the  project  to  comply  with  the  time  period 
of  180  days.  On  November  29,  1982,  it  was 
determined  that  an  additional  11,600  feet  of 
drilling  and  casing  was  needed  to  ascertain 
the  extent  and  boundary  of  the  fires.  The 
project  was  amended,  with  the  drilling  stiU 
to  be  completed  within  the  original  time 
frame. 

The  drilling  in  Centralia  began  west  of 
Route  61  (figure  2).  In  order  to  minimize 
disruption  of  transportation  and  inconven- 
ience to  the  local  citizens,  the  boreholes 
were  located  along  the  shoulder  or  berms  of 
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the  streets  throughout  the  Borough  of  Cen- 
tralia. Other  boreholes  were  placed  on  pri- 
vate property  after  property  releases  were 
executed  by  the  owners. 

The  foUowing  procedure  was  foUowed 
throughout  the  driUlng  program.  When  the 
driU  penetrated  each  overlying  coalbed,  the 
driU  steel  was  removed  and  the  coalbed  tem- 
perature was  measured:  gas  readings  were 
taken  every  10  feet;  and  the  mine  atmos- 
phere temperature  was  obtained  at  each  ele- 
vation. The  upper  coalbeds  were  cased  off  to 
prevent  cross  ventUatlon  among  the  differ- 
ent coalbeds.  when  the  lowest  (Buck  Moun- 
tain) bed  was  reached,  the  casing  was  placed 
to  the  roof  of  the  coalbed,  airtight  casing 
caps  sealed  each  boreholes:  and  174  selected 
boreholes  were  equipped  with  permanent 
thermocouples  and  air  tubes  to  monitor  the 
temperatures  and  coUect  gas  samples  re- 
spectively. A  precise  drill  log  record  was 
maintained  including:  drilling  and  casing 
total  depths,  strata  and  bed  description,  ini- 
tial temperature,  draft  of  hole,  and  driUing 
and  casing  sizes. 

By  February  22.  1983  there  were  189  bore- 
holes drUled:  with  80  boreholes  to  the  north 
In  Centralla,  85  to  the  north  toward  Byms- 
vlUe, and  24  boreholes  along  State  High- 
ways and  Route  61. 

CENTRALIA  DRILLING 

DriUing  started  on  the  north  limb  of  the 
Locust  Mountain  anticline  on  August  19, 
1982,  at  borehole  number  N-1  which  was 
driUed  to  a  depth  of  30  feet  and  had  a  tem- 
perature of  92  degrees  Fahrenheit  (figure 
2). 

The  initial  boreholes  were  positioned  350 
feet  to  the  west  of  Route  61  on  the  south 
side  of  Centralia.  The  drilling  established  a 
normal  temperature  zone  two  blocks  west  of 
Locust  Street  (Route  61).  The  temperature 
areas  from  previous  projects  indicated  the 
high  temperature  area  was  600  feet  to  the 
east  of  Route  61.  Initial  driUing  procedures 
indicated  the  extent,  size,  and  movement  of 
the  fire  in  a  westerly  direction.  (Individual 
boreholes  are  not  shown  on  figure  2  because 
of  scale.  The  final  report  will  show  the  de- 
tailed locations  and  information).  From  the 
start  of  the  drUllng  In  Augiist  1982  through 
February  1983,  80  boreholes  were  driUed  on 
the  Centralia  side  as  noted  in  Table  1. 

TABLE  1 
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The  elevated  temperature  area  covers  ap- 
proximately 70  acres.  Figure  4  shows  that 
the  high  temperatures  cover  an  area  of  300 
feet  north-south  by  400  feet  east-west.  The 
underground  depth  of  the  high  temperature 
fire  zone  was  determined  from  the  outcrop 
at  the  surface  to  150  feet  In  depth.  Records 
of  the  original  monitored  borehole  tempera- 
tures for  this  area  and  the  weekly  update  of 
Jantiary  31, 1982,  are  shown  In  Table  2. 
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DriUing  on  the  Centralla  side  has  deter- 
mined the  perimeter  of  the  liigh  tempera- 
ture area,  an  Isolated  high  temperature 
pocket  to  the  east,  direction  of  ventilation 
areas  receiving  the  conditioning  tempera- 
tures, and  the  normal  or  cold  areas  not  af- 
fected by  the  fire.  The  three  temperature 
zones  on  figure  2  show  the  general  extent  of 
the  high,  conditioned,  and  normal  or  unaf- 
fected areas. 

DriUing  in  Centralla  has  delineated  areas 
where  the  emissions  of  CO  and  COi  emanat- 
ing from  the  fire  area  are  evident  from  the 
gas  concentrations  In  the  boreholes.  The 
borehole  data  provides  information  to  un- 
derstand the  mine  fire  situation  and  wiU 
lend  support  to  the  engineering  analysis 
study. 

Table  3  indicates  an  example  of  the  type 
of  gas  field  analysis  record  in  an  area  of  ele- 
vated temperatures. 


TABLE  3 
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The  borehole  project  on  the  BymsvlUe 
side  began  on  August  17,  1982,  at  borehole 
number  S-1.  which  was  drilled  270  feet  west 
of  Route  61  to  a  depth  of  30  feet  and  had  a 
temperature  of  124  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

The  driU  pattern  was  also  designed  to 
intersect  the  underground  gangways 
tliroughout  the  mined  area.  The  drilling  re- 
sults determined  that  the  fire  was  on  the 
west  side  of  a  flyash  barrier  placed  there  in 
1972.  southeast  of  BymsvlUe,  and  the  high 
temperature  area  covers  a  larger  area  than 
was  originaUy  conceived.  It  was  found  that 
the  area  of  elevated  temperatures  had  a 
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fnmt  of  800  feet  by  1.000  feet  (figure  5). 
The  overall  affected  area  covers  approxi- 
mately 70  acres. 

Table  4  indicatfla  the  number  of  boreholes 
and  temperature  ranges  recorded  to  date  In 
the  BymsvUle  area. 

TA81E4 
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Inc  was  required  to  determine  the  mine  void 
conditions  below  these  roads. 

Table  6  indicates  the  initial  temperatures 
recorded  beneath  the  four  roads. 
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Initial  temperatures  obtained  were  in  the 
range  of  M'-142"P.  Subsequent  boreholes 
were  drilled  on  100  to  200  foot  centers  east- 
ward and  tlirough  Bymsvllle.  Drtlling  indi- 
cates a  normal  temperature  area  presently 
surrounds  BymsvUle  (flgxwe  2).  however, 
the  high  temperature  area  Is  about  300  feet 
from  the  village.  The  high  temperature  area 
(400-1.000"P.)  at  a  depth  of  150  feet  or  over 
covers  9  acres  (figure  5).  There  are  also  iso- 
lated high  temperature  pockets  to  the  east 
of  the  main  area.  Boreholes  being  moni- 
tored on  a  weekly  priority  basis  on  this  side 
are  listed  in  Table  5  showing  the  original 
and  latest  temperatures. 
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Table  7  indicates  the  changes  in  tempera- 
ture that  occurred  below  Highway  Route  61 
over  an  18  day  period  from  I>ecember  18, 
1982,  to  January  5, 1983. 
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side.  8S  on  the  Bymaville  side,  and  24  on  the 
St8tte  Highways.  Utilizing  theae  temperar 
tures  08M  outlined  the  areas  with  normal, 
conditioned,  or  high  temperatures.  Drilling 
results  indicated  the  underground  fire  af- 
fecte  an  area  of  approximately  140  acres:  70 
acres  on  the  Centralla  side  of  the  anticline 
and  70  acres  on  the  BymsvUle  side.  The  two 
main  areas  of  Isolated  high  temperatures 
are  located  In  the  southeast  area  of  Centra- 
lla, and  to  the  east  of  BrynsvUle.  Several 
other  isolated  high  temperature  pockets 
were  identified  within  the  large  affected 
areas.  These  isolated  areas  will  not  impact 
the  general  public. 

On  June  1, 1983.  a  final  report  will  be  pre- 
pared and  submitted  to  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania  presenting  the  results  and 
findings  of  the  exploratory  drilling  pro- 
gram.* 
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OSM  modified  its  drilling  contract  to  in- 
clude the  24  additional  boreholes  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Transportation  (PennDOT).  Two  boreholes 
were  located  in  Centralla  on  Locust  Avenue 
(Route  61),  fourteen  on  Route  61  south  of 
Ontralia,  five  on  the  Legislative  Route 
19083  bypass,  and  three  on  the  Bymsvllle 
Road  from  Centralla.  The  additional  drlll- 
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The  elevated  temperatures  created  a  prob- 
lem for  PennDOT.  On  January  5,  1983.  the 
road  developed  a  V^-inch  crack  on  the  south 
lane  extending  across  the  entire  lane.  As 
this  area  is  at  the  outcrop,  it  appeared  that 
the  material  below  the  road  may  have  been 
breaking  up  and  subsiding  due  to  the  weight 
of  the  traffic  on  this  heavily  used  four  lane 
highway.  On  January  10.  1983.  Route  61  was 
closed  for  safety  reasons.  Temperatures 
under  the  road  had  elevated  to  853'  F,  and 
due  to  the  weather  condition,  heavy  steam 
and  smoke  was  also  covering  the  highway. 
Route  61  is  closed  for  a  distance  of  4.000 
feet.  whUe  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Environmental  Resources  (DER)  Initiated  a 
contract  to  drill  73  boreholes  and  gravity 
flush  material  into  the  broken  and  void 
areas  below  the  highway  for  stabilization. 
The  project  should  be  completed  by  March 
30,  1983.  OSM  provided  DER  the  existing 
boreholes  drilled  on  Route  61  to  expedite 
monitoring  and  the  flushing  operation,  and 
OSM  wiU  continue  to  monitor  other  bore- 
holes on  the  BymsvUle  road  and  Legislative 
Route.  Monitoring  of  all  boreholes  wUl 
progress  on  a  weekly  and  monthly  basis  for 
temperatures. 

FINDINGS 

The  results  of  the  exploratory  drilling 
program  have  met  the  project  objectives. 
The  program  has  determined  the  perimeter 
of  the  fire  zones,  located  the  areas  with  ele- 
vated temperatures,  defined  thermal  bound- 
aries, and  assessed  the  data  that  indicates 
where  the  fire  Is  or  is  not  located.  Figures  4 
and  5  show  the  delineation  of  the  high  tem- 
perature zones  and  the  direction  of  ventUa- 
tion  flow  from  the  main  fire  area.  The  flow 
appears  to  be  toward  the  west  at  Centralla 
and  in  a  northwesterly  and  west  direction  at 
BymsvUle.  The  drUling  project  was  complet- 
ed in  late-Febmary  1983,  and  priority  and 
other  project  boreholes  wiU  continue  to  be 
routinely  monitored. 

CONCLUSIONS 

During  the  borehole  drlUing  program  189 
boreholes  were  drilled:  80  on  the  Centralla 


THE  NECESSITY  AND 
BENEFICENCE  OF  FREE  TRADE 


HON.  RON  PAUL 

OP  TEXAS 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  24,  1983 

•  Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  <»n- 
tinning  hue  and  (nr  for  so-called  pro- 
tectionist legislation— particularly  in 
the  U.S.  auto  industry— is  a  sad  com- 
mentary on  the  state  of  American 
business  and  Government  today.  The 
great  economic  prosperity  our  country 
has  enjoyed  is  a  direct,  incontrovert- 
ible result  of  the  remarkable  benefi- 
cence of  the  free  market. 

In  attempting  to  impose  tariffs  and 
quotas  on  imported  goods,  business- 
men, lobbyists,  and  especially  we  legis- 
lators—since it  Is  we  in  Congress  who 
bear  final  responsibility  for  our  ac- 
tions—do grave  harm  to  American  con- 
sumers. As  one  of  the  greatest  Ameri- 
cans of  all  time,  Henry  David  Tho- 
reau.  observed: 

Trade  and  commerce.  If  they  were  not 
made  of  India  mbber,  would  never  manage 
to  bounce  over  the  obstacles  which  legisla- 
tors are  continually  putting  in  their  way: 
and,  if  one  were  to  judge  these  men  whoUy 
by  the  effects  of  their  actions,  and  not 
partly  by  their  intentions,  they  would  de- 
serve to  be  classed  and  punished  with  those 
mischievous  persons  who  put  obstructions 
on  the  railroads. 

Sagacious  words  indeed,  and  as  ap- 
plicable to  foreign  commerce  as  they 
are  to  domestic  trade. 

As  William  Allen  demonstrates  so 
well  in  the  following  article,  free  trade 
is  the  best,  most  productive,  most  fair, 
most  honorable,  and  most  moral  way 
for  men  and  nations  to  deal  with  each 
other. 

Courage.  CoMPrrrnoN,  and  "Local 
Content" 

(By  WUliam  Allen) 
Whimpering  voices  of  foolishness  are 
heard  as  allegations  multiply  about  Imports 
undermining  our  economy.  In  broad  circles, 
protectionism  has  become  good  politics.  We 
are  given  the  taU-tucklng  slogan,  "Fair 
trade,  not  free  trade." 
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Ah.  yes.  only  "fair  trade."  "Free  trade." 
after  all.  smacks  of  productivity,  consumer 
choice,  cmnpetltlon.  That  sounds  scary. 
Maybe  we  will  not  be  very  productive: 
maybe  consumers  will  not  like  our  merchan- 
dise; maybe  we  will  lose  to  the  competition. 
Why  run  the  risk?  It  is  easier  to  get  govern- 
ment to  hamstring  the  foreign  competitors. 

A  particularly  pernicious  and  popular  pro- 
tectionist proposal  is  a  "local  content"  re- 
quirement. It  would  stipulate  that  foreign 
automobUe  producers  use  a  much  larger 
proportion— up  to  90  percent  in  one  bill— of 
domestic  parts  and  labor  in  the  cars  they 
seU  in  this  country.  The  larger  the  number 
of  cars  sold  here,  the  higher  the  percentage 
of  domestic  content  required. 

By  a  stroke  of  the  political  pen.  competi- 
tion from  foreign  producers  would  be  vastly 
curbed.  And  the  handsome  wages  and  bene- 
fits of  our  auto  workers— at  more  than  $20 
per  hour,  among  the  world's  highest— would 
be  protected.  But  it  is  Orwellian  double- 
speak to  refer  to  such  a  poUtlcal  rip-off  as 
"fair  trade." 

United  States  automobUe  consumers 
would  be  forced  to  underwrite  the  shenani- 
gans with  higher  prices,  and  they  would  be 
denied  the  option  of  buying  the  foreign  cars 
they  prefer.  Consumers  are  not  the  only 
ones  to  lose.  Countless  others,  who  in  one 
way  or  another  earn  their  livings  from  ex- 
ports, also  would  suffer.  As  foreign  auto  im- 
ports contracted,  fewer  dollars  would  be 
earned  by  foreigners.  Our  exports  would 
then  contract,  creating  a  loss  of  employ- 
ment and  wealth  in  the  export  sector— a 
sector  now  responsible  for  20  percent  of  our 
manufactured  goods,  16  percent  of  our  fac- 
tory Jobs,  and  close  to  half  of  our  farmers's 
sales. 

The  "local  content"  mercantllistlc  perver- 
sity would,  indeed,  raise  income  and  employ- 
ment in  the  auto  industry,  but  it  would  do 
so  only  by  spreading  an  even  greater  loss  in 
income  and  employment  throughout  the 
rest  of  society.  Scarce  resources  which  could 
be  more  valuably  used  producing  exports 
and  other  goods  would  Instead  be  diverted 
to  the  production  of  automobiles. 

We  proclaim  to  be  the  land  of  the  free  and 
the  home  of  the  brave.  But  the  more  cow- 
ardly we  become,  the  less  free  we  shaU  be. 
Increasingly,  we  fear  competition,  we  fear 
basing  our  weU-being  on  our  productivity, 
we  fear  the  discretionary  power  of  consum- 
ers—we fear  the  market.  So  we  withdraw 
from  competition  and  seek  protection.  We 
stymie,  curtaU,  and  supersede  the  market 
mechanism  with  political  machination.  It  is 
hard  to  invest  and  produce  and  seU.  So  in- 
stead of  productively  prospering  by  making 
ourselves  valuable  to  our  neighbors,  we  in- 
veigle government  into  a  debillUting  shift 
of  wealth  from  our  neighbors  to  us.  But  we 
cannot  all  grab  a  bigger  slice  of  the  social 
pie— especially  when  the  grabbing  itself 
makes  the  pie  smaUer.* 


EPA  CONTROVERSY 


HON.  ED  JENKINS 

OP  GEORGIA 
Iir  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  24, 1983 

•  Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
submit  the  following  newspaper  article 
from  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  March 
7,  1983,  concerning  the  current  situa- 
tion at  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

This  article  was  written  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Georgia, 
Hon.  Elliott  Lbvitas,  and  it  is  Indeed 
worth  sharing  with  the  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress. 

Thank  you. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  Atlanta  Constitution.  March  7, 
1983] 

PUBUC-HXALTR  ISSUE  THE  BOTTOM  LiME  OP 

EPA  Controversy 
(By  EUiott  H.  Levltas) 
Subpoenas,  Contempt  of  Congress  cita- 
tions. Paper  shredders.  Executive  privUege, 
Political  manipulation.  Firings.  Impeach- 
ment. These  are  words  swirling  around  in 
the  tornado  which  is  sweeping  through  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  these 
days. 

It's  tiard  to  sort  through  these  headline 
items  of  the  past  several  months  and  deter- 
mine what  Is  really  at  issue  here.  But 
having  seen  this  controversy  develop  from 
the  very  beginning,  I  can  teU  you  that  the 
main  question  centers  on  two  issues: 

The  Implementation  of  the  Superfund 
program,  which  is  of  prime  importance  to 
the  health  and  safety  of  the  American 
people. 

The  quality  of  the  administration's  com- 
mitment to  EPA's  mission— and  especially 
the  commitment  of  those  in  charge  of  the 
agency. 

Each  year  in  the  United  States,  some  50- 
to-60  mUUon  metric  tons  of  hazardous 
wastes  are  produced  and  much  of  it  Is  dis- 
posed of  in  ways  that  cause  significant  harm 
to  the  environment. 

When  these  toxic  chemicals  contaminate 
our  water  supply,  they  eventuaUy  find  their 
way  into  our  bodies,  causing  all  manner  of 
ailments  such  as  liver  and  kidney  faUure, 
respiratory  dysfunction,  neurological  dis- 
eases, cancer  and  other  Illnesses.  Pregnant 
women  and  chUdren  are  especially  vulnera- 
ble, but  aU  of  us  are  at  risk. 

A  number  of  laws  have  been  passed  by 
Congress  over  the  past  decade  to  deal  with 
this  problem.  One  of  these,  the  Superfund 
law,  created  a  $1.6  bUlion  fund  to  clean  up 
abandoned  hazardous-waste  sites,  particu- 
larly when  the  companies  responsible  have 
faUed  to  do  so  themselves.  We  estimate  that 
there  are  between  14.000  and  20,000  of  these 
sites  around  the  country. 

The  House  PubUc  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion Subcommittee  on  Investigations  and 
Oversight,  which  I  chair.  Is  charged  with 
overseeing  the  implementation  of  the  Su- 
perfund law.  In  late  1981  (never  anticipating 
the  extraordinary  events  which  were  to 
foUow).  my  subcommittee  launched  a  tradi- 
tional investigation  of  the  law  that  Is  de- 
signed to  deal  with  this  pressing  pubUc- 
health  matter. 

Disturbing  facts  emerged  early  on  in  our 
investigations.  We  found  the  program 
wasn't  moving  forward.  There  were  unrea- 
sonable delays  in  even  Identifying  the  worst 
sites,  much  less  cleaning  them  up.  There 
were  bureaucratic  delays  and  misunder- 
standings as  to  the  poUcies  being  pursued. 
There  was  evidence  that  organized  crime 
was  deeply  involved  in  the  toxic  waste  busi- 
ness. 

And  it  appears  that  the  most  serious  pol- 
luters were  not  being  required  to  pay  their 
full  share  of  the  cleanup  costs  because 
"sweetheart  deals"  with  terms  favorable  to 
these  vary  large  corporations— but  unfavor- 
able to  the  taxpayers— were  letting  them  off 
the  hook. 
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The  news  from  Times  Beach,  the  dioxin- 
oontamlnated  town  in  Missouri,  reminded 
people  of  the  horrors  of  hazardous-waste 
dumping  at  Love  Canal  and  the  VaUey  of 
the  Drums,  which  led  to  the  establishment 
of  Superfund  to  begin  with. 

At  the  end  of  last  summer,  my  subcommit- 
tee investigators,  in  the  process  of  routinely 
pursuing  their  investigation,  were  refused 
access  to  the  Superfund  files  In  one  of  the 
EPA  regional  offices.  Indeed,  it  is  disquiet- 
ing that  Congress  and  the  American  public 
had  to  go  through  so  much  to  gain  access  to 
documents  relating  to  a  program  estab- 
lished by  Congress  to  protect  the  public 
health. 

These  documents  have  nothing  to  do  with 
national  security  or  inteUigence  matters, 
and  even  if  they  did.  Congress  routinely  re- 
ceives such  information  on  a  confidential 
basis. 

The  furor  which  resulted  from  the  admin- 
istration's refusal  to  tum  over  these  docu- 
ments his  heightened  the  concerns  which 
developed  early  In  our  Investigation  of  the 
Superfund  program.  Many  new  questions 
have  been  raised  as  weU.  The  fact  that 
paper  shredders  were  moved  into  the  Super- 
fund  offices  a  few  weeks  after  the  contempt 
citation  vote,  and  that  they  may  have  been 
used  on  nights  and  weekends  with  no  log 
kept  of  what  was  shredded,  raises  questions 
about  the  integrity  of  the  Superfund  fUes. 

The  faUure  of  the  administrator  to  deal 
with  conflicts  among  her  top  assistants- 
conflicts  which  were  hampering  the 
progress  of  the  programs— further  brings 
into  question  the  commitment  of  those  in 
charge  at  EPA  to  administer  the  programs 
for  which  they  are  responsible. 

Dedicated  career  employees  at  EPA  re- 
ported that  morale  has  plimged  among 
their  ranks. 

It  seems  that,  in  this  administration,  top 
officials  at  EPA  are  more  concerned  with 
pleasing  those  they  regulate  than  with  ful- 
fUling  their  mandate  to  protect  the  environ- 
ment and  the  public  health. 

This  central  fact— the  seeming  lack  of  con- 
cem  for  the  pubUc  welfare— shoiUd  not  be 
lost  in  the  current  swirl  of  name-calling, 
charges,  counter-charges  and  finger-point- 
ing. In  fact,  the  central  tragedy  of  this 
whole  affair  is  embodied  In  the  highly  pubU- 
cized  memorandum  of  talking  points  written 
for  high-level  EPA  officials  for  internal  use 
to  catalog  their  achievements. 

You  wUl  look  in  vain  in  this  document  for 
the  words  "pubUc"  or  "public  health."  You 
wiU  look  in  vain  for  even  a  hint  that  a  con- 
cept of  public  good  or  pubUc  service  was  at 
work.  The  aU-consumlng  obsession  seemed 
to  be  the  impact  that  EPA  actions  would 
have  on  the  regulated  community  rather 
than  on  the  public. 

The  lackadaisical  and  Irresponsible  ap- 
proach of  those  in  charge  at  the  EPA  and 
the  dramatic  cutbacks  In  resources  at  the 
agency  are  combining  to  undermine  its 
credibUlty  and  mission. 

Unfortunately,  the  saga  is  just  beginning. 
Now  that  the  specious  claim  of  executive 
privUege  Is  defeated,  the  need  for  this  bipar- 
tisan, objective  and  thorough  investigation 
is  likely  to  become  even  more  apparent  in 
the  weeks  ahead. 

When  It  comes  to  curbing  runaway  bu- 
reaucracy and  excessive  government  regula- 
tion, I  am  as  tough  as  anybody.  Yet  distinc- 
tions must  be  drawn.  Public  health,  for  ex- 
ample. There  are  a  number  of  policies 
which  this  administration  has  proposed 
which  I  have  supported,  but  I  cannot  accept 
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the  policies  of  this  sdminlstntlon  that  Jeop- 
tnUK  the  public's  health. 

Within  living  memory,  this  must  surely  be 
the  flrst  time  an  administration  has  sabo- 
taged public-health  policy.* 


ALAN  PARKER  HONORED 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OFmw  jnsKT 

ni  THB  HOTT8K  OF  HKPRKSKHTATTVES 

Thunday,  March  24. 1983 
•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  inform  this  body  that  Alan  A. 
Pai^er.  General  Counsel  for  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  is 
the  1983  recipient  of  the  Edwin  J. 
Owens  Lawyer  of  the  Year  Award 
given  by  his  alma  mater,  the  Universi- 
ty of  Santa  Clara  School  of  Law. 

Alan  Parker  is  most  deserving  of  this 
honor,  for  he  exemplifies  aU  the  quali- 
ties and  values  that  a  lawyer  should 
possess  and  that  the  term  "pubUc  serv- 
ant" should  connote.  As  General 
Counsel  to  the  committee  and  as  an 
Assistant  Attorney  General  in  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  he  has  demon- 
strated consistently  his  wisdom,  his 
cool-headedness,  his  evenhandedness, 
and  his  respect  for  the  law  and  equal 
Justice.  ,  ^ 

I  consider  it  especially  fortunate 
that  Alan  was  counsel  to  the  commit- 
tee and  at  my  side  through  those 
trying  days  of  the  greatest  constitu- 
tional crisis  our  Nation  has  ever  en- 
dured. His  counsel  was  invaluable  in 
those  troubled  times  in  helping  to 
insure  that  our  Constitution  was  pre- 
served. He  continues  to  serve  the  com- 
mittee, the  Congress,  and  the  Nation 
in  a  way  that  is  a  lasting  credR  to  his 
intelligence  and  judgment  and  to  the 
institution  where  he  began  his  legal 
education  and  training. 

Beyond  this.  I  consider  it  a  privilege 
to  count  Alan  as  a  personal  friend. 

We  are  fortunate  that  he  has  dedi- 
cated his  career  and  his  life  to  public 
service.* 


THE  HIGH-TECHNOLOGY 
TRAINING  ACT  OP  1983 

HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

or  CAuroRinA 

IH  TH«  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATTVES 

Thursday,  March  24.  1983 


•  Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  Introducing  legislation 
which  expands  the  vocational  educa- 
tion program  to  offer  thousands  of 
students  and  workers  an  opportxmity 
to  train  for  careers  in  high-technology 
occupations.  Even  during  this  reces- 
sion, many  thousands  of  high-technol- 
ogy Jobs  are  going  unfilled  because  of 
shortage  of  adequately  trained  work- 
ers. Those  shortages  will  only  worsen 
as  firms  modernize  and  accelerate 
spending  for  research  and  develop- 
ment. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Job  opportunities  exist  not  only  for 
those  with  advanced  academic  degrees. 
J.  Fred  Bucy,  president  of  Texas  In- 
struments, Inc.,  notes  that: 

The  demand  for  technicians  today  (in  the 
electronics  Industry)  Is  even  greater  than 
the  demand  for  engineers,  and  this  trend 
will  continue  through  Into  the  IMO's. 

Through  the  end  of  the  decade  the 
Department  of  Labor  projects  an 
anual  demand  for  71,000  new  techni- 
cians. 

The  strong  demand  for  electronics 
and  computer  technicians  is  comple- 
mented by  a  need  for  more  scientific 
and  engineering  technicians  in  such 
growing  fields  as  biotechnology,  robot- 
ics, new  materials  development,  elec- 
tro-optics, and  alternative  energy  de- 
velopment. 

Our  vocational  training  programs 
must  be  equipped  to  meet  this 
demand.  The  rapidly  changing  nature 
of  technology,  in  combination  with 
unwise  reductions  in  education  fund- 
ing in  recent  years,  has  resulted  in  a 
totally  Inadequate  investment  in  em- 
ployment training  programs  in  high- 
technology  fields  during  the  last 
decade.  A  spokesman  for  an  associa- 
tion representing  over  500  high-tech- 
nology companies  stated  last  year  that 
"training  within  the  vocational  educa- 
tion system  has  not  been  relevant  to 
employers'  needs." 

If  we  fail  to  provide  oiu"  students 
with  the  education  and  training  skills 
they  need  for  the  marketplace.  Ameri- 
can companies  will  look  abroad  for 
their  workers.  At  a  hearing  I  chaired 
in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area  on  tech- 
nician training  last  year,  Armando  Pic- 
ciotto.  the  director  of  computer  educa- 
tion for  the  Richmond  Unified  School 
District  reported  widespread  shortages 
of  suitably  trained  high  school  gradu- 
ates,   even    in    the    high-teclmology 
region  of  the  bay  area  known  as  Sili- 
con Valley.  Mr.  Plcciotto  said  that  he 
was  amazed  at  the  number  of  sldlled 
and  semi-skilled  technicians  that  the 
company  had  imported  from  Singa- 
pore, the  Phillipines.  Hong  Kong,  and 
even  Europe  because  they  could  not 
find  enough  qualified  people  locally. 

The  solution  to  this  training  prob- 
lem can  best  be  found  by  encouraging 
business  and  vocational  educators  to 
work  together.  The  Contra  Costa  re- 
gional occupation  program,  in  my  own 
district,  is  an  excellent  example  of  this 
kind  of  partnership.  Working  with 
over  200  businesses  that  program  has 
trained  over  5.000  participants,  often 
using  employer-owned,  state-of-the-art 
equipment  that  most  vocational  educa- 
tion facilities  could  not  otherwise 
afford  to  purchase.  Employers  have 
contributed  $600,000  to  the  Contra 
Costa  program,  attesting  to  their  will- 
ingness to  commit  resources  to  an  edu- 
cational program  that  really  meets  the 
needs  of  private  industry  and  students. 
It  is  based  on  my  knowledge  of  this 
kind  of  successful  business-education 
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partnership  that  I  am  introducing  the 
High-Technology  Training  Act  of 
1983.  together  with  75  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. An  earlier  version  of  this  legisla- 
tion in  the  97th  Congress  received 
strong  support  from  high-technology 
businesses  and  vocational  educators.  I 
am  again  grateful  to  educators,  admin- 
istrators, and  business  leaders  who 
have  provided  me  with  valuable  assist- 
ance in  fashioning  this  legislation. 

The  act  offers  each  State  an  oppor- 
tunity    to     expand     high-technology 
technicial    training    through    an    in- 
crease in  Federal  support,  contingent 
upon    SUte    and    industry    commit- 
ments. Each  State's  allocation  will  be 
determined  by  the  existing  formula  of 
the  Vocational  Education  Act.  Initial 
grants  will  be  limited  to  SUtes  which 
commit  at  least  5  percent  of  their  ex- 
isting vocational  education  basic  grant 
funds  to  programs  fimded  under  this 
act,  increasing  to  10  percent  In  the 
second  year  and  to  15  percent  thereaf- 
ter.   Each    Federal    dollar    must    be 
matched    by    equivalent    non-Federal 
funds  or  contributions  of  equipment, 
facilities,    personnel    or   services.    To 
insure    strong    industry    Involvement 
and  the  relevance  of  the  training  to 
real  job  opportunities,  the  bill  requires 
that  at  least  one-half  of  this  match  be 
from  industry. 

This  legislation  is  an  important  sup- 
plement to  the  math  and  science  edu- 
cation legislation  which  was  recently 
approved  by  the  House.  My  bill  recog- 
nizes that  we  must  modernize  our  Fed- 
eral education  programs  in  order  to 
provide  students  not  only  with  basic 
math   and  science   backgrounds,   but 
with    the    specific    vocational    sklUs 
training  essential  for  employabllity  in 
the  private  sector.  The  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
this  year,  the  growing  need  for  high- 
technology  technicians,  and  the  will- 
ingness of  private  industry  to  Join  this 
educational    effort    make    this    the 
proper    time    for   enactment   of   the 
High-Technology     Training     Act     of 
1983 
Attached  is  copy  of  the  bill: 


H.R. 2332 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Vocational  Education 

Act  of  1963  to  make  grants  to  the  States 

for  high-technology  vocational  education 

programs 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  oj 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  High-Technology 
Training  Act". 

STATEMKHT  OF  FINDINGS 

Sic.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  there  is  a  severe  shortage  of  techni- 
cians to  produce,  operate,  and  service  high- 
technology  equipment,  systems,  and  proc- 
esses; 

(2)  the  Nation's  vocational  education 
system  can  make  a  major  contribution  to 
meeting  the  Nation's  needs  for  well-trained 
high-technology  technicians; 
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(3)  national  policies  should  promote  a 
strong  partnership  between  vocational  edu- 
cati<m  programs  and  private  Industry  to 
produce  the  trained  technicians  needed  for 
expanding  Job  opportunities  in  high-tech- 
nology development  and  applications, 
(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to— 
<1)  provide  Incentives  to  States  to  encour- 
age the  development  of  vocational  educa- 
tion programs  to  train  individuals  for  Jobs 
developing  and  using  high  technology; 

(2)  assure  the  Job  relatedness  of  high- 
technology  technician  training  programs  by 
Involving  industry  in  curriculum  develop- 
ment and  program  financing;  and 

(3)  ensure  that  all  segments  of  the  popula- 
tion. Including  women,  minorities,  the 
handicapped,  and  the  economically  disad- 
vantaged have  access  to  training  for  careers 
as  high  technology  technicians. 

Sk.  3.  Part  A  of  title  I  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  (20  \3&.C.  2330  et 
seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subpart: 

"Subpart  6— High-Technology 

"TRAnfDfC  GRANTS 

"Sec.  155.  (a)  Prom  the  sums  made  avail- 
able for  grants  under  this  subpart  pursuant 
to  section  102  and  103  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation is  authorized  to  make  grants  to 
States  to  stimulate  vocational  education 
programs  to  train  individuals  as  tiigh-tech- 
nology  technicians  in  accordance  with  this 
subpart. 

"(b>  Grants  to  States  under  ttiis  subpart 
shall  be  used,  in  accordance  with  five-year 
State  plans  and  annual  program  plans  ap- 
proved pursuant  to  section  109,  solely  for 
vocational  education  programs  for  the  train- 
ing of  individuals  as  high-tectmology  techni- 
cians. No  part  of  any  such  grant  may  be 
used  for  Job  placement,  training  or  employ- 
ment stipends,  or  the  purchase  or  lease  of 
equipment. 

"(c)  In  each  year  of  participation  in  the 
grant  program  under  this  subpart,  a  State 
shall  commit  the  following  percentage  of  its 
basic  grant  (under  subpart  2  of  this  part)  to 
programs  under  this  subpart: 

"(1)  at  least  5  percent  in  the  first  year; 

"(2)  At  least  10  percent  in  the  second  year; 
and 

"(3)  at  least  15  percent  in  the  third  year 
and  each  subsequent  year. 

"(d)  In  evaluating  training  program  pro- 
posals of  eligible  recipients,  each  State  shall 
consider— 

"(1)  demand  for  personnel  with  the  skill 
level  and  type  of  training  proposed; 

"(2)  level  and  degree  of  industry  participa- 
tion; 

"(3)  probability  of  trainees'  successful 
completion  of  the  proposed  program  based 
on  program  design  and  eligible  recipient's 
previous  experience  in  providing  technician 
training  in  high -technology  occupations  re- 
quiring scientific  or  applied  scientific  knowl- 
edge; and 

"(4)  commitment  to  serving  all  segments 
of  the  population,  including  women,  minori- 
ties, the  handicapped,  and  economically  dis- 
advantaged Individuals. 

"(e)  Funds  under  this  subpart  may  be 
made  available  to  an  eligible  recipient  only 
If  such  recipient  provides  adequate  assur- 
ances— 

"(1)  that  such  funds  will  be  used  solely  for 
Job-related  training  which  Involves  a  com- 
prehensive course  of  Instruction  designed  to 
prepare  individuals  for  employment  as 
skilled  technicians  in  high-technology  occu- 
pations requiring  scientific  or  applied  scien- 
tific knowledge; 
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"(3)  that  auch  funds  will  be  so  used  as  to 
supplement  and,  to  the  extent  practicable, 
to  increase  the  amount  of  State  and  local 
funds  that  would  in  the  absence  of  such 
fimds  be  made  available  for  the  uses  speci- 
fied in  this  subpart,  and  in  no  case  to  sup- 
plant such  State  or  local  funds; 

"(3)  that  such  funds  will  be  matched  by 
an  equivalent  value  of  non-Federal  funds  or 
contributions  of  equipment,  facilities,  per- 
sonnel, and  services;  and 

"(4)  that  no  less  than  50  percent  of  such 
non-Federal  funds  or  contributions  under 
paragraph  (3)  will  be  received  from  indus- 
tries or  organizations  related  to  the  develop- 
ment or  use  of  high  technology,  except  that 
the  State  may  provide  any  such  non-Federal 
funds  or  contributions  under  this  paragraph 
if  an  eligible  recipient  demonstrates  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  SUte  that  it  is  incapable 
of  providing  all  or  a  portion  of  such  funds. 

"(f)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subpart  the 
term  'high  technology'  means  state-of-the- 
art  computer,  microelectronic,  hydraulic, 
pneumatic,  laser,  nuclear,  chemical,  tele- 
communication, and  other  technologies 
being  used  to  enhance  productivity  in  manu- 
facturing, communication,  transportation, 
agriculture,  commercial,  and  similar  eco- 
nomic activity,  and  to  improve  the  provision 
of  health  care.". 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  102  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(e)  There  are  also  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $50,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1984 
and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each 
succeeding  fiscal  year  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  subpart  6  of  this  part.". 

(bKl)  Section  103(a)(2)  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  is  amended  in  the 
first  sentence  by  striking  out  "and  (d)"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(d),  and  (e)". 

(2)  Section  103(bK2)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed in  the  first  sentence  by  inserting  'and 
section  102(e)"  after  "section  102(b)"  and  by 
inserting  "and  section  155,  respectively" 
after  "section  140".« 


CHURCH-STATE  LAWS 


HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMAUY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  24,  1983 

•  Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Wednesday,  March  22,  1983,  I  intro- 
duced H.R.  146  which  I  believe  de- 
serves the  consideration  and  support 
of  my  colleagues.  This  resolution 
would  caU  for  the  review  of  Govern- 
ment Intervention  in  religious  affairs. 
In  particular,  to  investigate  the  many 
issues  surrounding  the  church-state 
laws  of  the  United  States  where  activi- 
ties of  religious  bodies  Intersect  with 
the  regulatory  responsibilities  and  au- 
thorities of  the  Government. 

In  the  past  decade,  the  Government 
has  become  more  and  more  involved  in 
church-state  litigations  and  other  sig- 
nificant church-state  decisions.  I 
would  like  to  emphasize  that  this  reso- 
lution does  not  seek  to  repeal  or 
amend  any  pro\'ision  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution. It  would  however,  merely  do 
a  study  of  how  and  whether  the  laws 
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have  been  effective  as  far  as  the  intent 
of  the  Congress. 

The  essence  of  HJl.  146  centers  on 
the  separation  of  church  and  state  and 
on  the  civil  rights  of  citizens  who  are 
guaranteed  rights  under  the  first 
amendment  of  the  U.S.  Constitution. 
The  first  amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion made  clear  that  Congress  shall 
make  no  law  respecting  an  establlah- 
ment  of  religion,  nor  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof,  thus  guarantee- 
ing religious  liberty,  at  least  against 
Federal  action. 

Most  religious  groups  have  deep  at- 
tachment to  the  cause  of  religious  lib- 
erty for  all  people.  They  hold  that  re- 
ligious liberty  is  a  single  piece  of 
cloth— when  the  religious  liberty  of  an 
individual  or  a  group  is  infringed,  the 
religious  liberty  of  all  is  impaired. 

The  legal  focus  of  this  problem  how- 
ever, has  implications  for  theological, 
biblical,  ethical,  social,  political,  and 
economic  aspects  of  the  issues.  Numer- 
ous religious  organizations  have  been 
seeking  redress  on  several  of  these 
issues  with  the  executive  branch  and 
some  are  being  addressed  by  the  Judi- 
cial. But  there  are  a  number  of  issues, 
such  as  those  stated  in  the  resolution, 
that  need  to  be  seriously  considered  by 
the  legislative  branch. 

I  therefore,  believe  that  a  thorough 
investigation  is  in  order  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  carefully  consider  the 
merits  of  this  resolution.* 


JOHN  McCAIN:  ST.  PATRICK'S 
DAY  AND  FREEDOM 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 


OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  24, 1983 
•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
league, John  McCain  of  Arizona  has 
written  a  moving  and  inspirational 
tribute  to  this  coimtry  on  the  occasion 
of  St.  Patrick's  Day.  It  was  on  this  day 
In  1973  that  John  McCain  and  other 
Americans  held  in  barbarous  captivity 
by  Conununists  in  Vietnam  began 
their  journey  to  freedom. 

I  hope  that  all  our  colleagues  get  the 
chance  to  read  and  reflect  on  what  he 
has  said. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  insert  in  the 
Record,  "Former  POW  reflects  on  St 
Patrick's  Day"  by  John  McCain. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Times,  Mar.  17, 
1983] 

Former  POW  Reflkcts  on  St.  Patrick's 

Day 

(By  John  McCain) 

Today  is  the  day  when  people  throughout 
the  world  traditionally  celebrate  the  spirit 
of  St.  Patrick  and  toast  the  luck  of  the 
Irish.  Because  of  my  Irish  heritage,  I  will  be 
there  with  the  rest,  wearing  green  to  avoid 
getting  pinched  and  swapping  the  blarney 
with  anyone  who  will  listen.  But  today  has  a 
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deeper  meanlnc  for  me,  and  If  you  look 
dooely  tX  my  lapel  you  wUl  see  that  I'm  alao 
wearing  red.  white  and  blue  alon«  with  a 
four-leaf  clover. 

Ten  years  ago  today  I  did  what  I  some- 
times wondered  If  I  would  ever  do:  I  came 
back  home  to  America  after  six  years  of  cap- 
tivity as  a  prisoner  of  war  In  Vietnam. 

I  learned  a  great  deal  about  myself  during 
those  six  years.  I  learned  how  deeply  I 
valued  my  own  personal  Integrity.  When 
you  are  stripped  to  the  bone,  degraded  and 
chastised,  you  have  nothing  left  If  you 
cannot  maintain  your  self-respect.  That 
sense  of  pride  transcended  personality  and 
became  one  with  a  love  for  my  country  and 
dedication  to  it.  1  was  not  overly  coura- 
geous. I  don't  think.  What  I  did  develop  was 
an  overwhelming  instinct  to  survive,  and  to 
persevere  without  bringing  disfavor  upon 
my  principles  or  those  of  my  country. 

I  did  see  countless  episodes  of  personal  tri- 
umph and  acte  of  courage.  Men  would  be 
beaten  almost  beyond  recognition  for  re- 
maining loyal  to  the  United  States  and,  with 
their  last  gasp,  pledge  their  allegiance  to 
our  country.  We  fought  loneliness  and  de- 
spair and  pain  by  sharing  our  determination 
to  one  day  proudly  return  home.  We  man- 
aged to  communicate,  no  matter  how  hard 
the  enemy  tried  to  stop  us,  through  sweep- 
ing a  broom  in  rhythmic  code,  or  scratching 
it  in  a  whisper  through  the  cold  block  which 
separated  us.  The  principles  of  freedom  and 
democracy  are  so  great  that  they  can  make 
even  weak  men  strong.  Day  by  day,  month 
by  month,  as  the  decade  changed,  we  did 
our  best  to  remain  true,  and  we  survived. 

I  had  heard  rumors  that  we  might  be 
going  home  so  many  times  over  the  years 
that  I  didn't  allow  myself  to  get  my  hopes 
up  any  more.  But  on  the  morning  of  March 
17.  1973,  our  captors  pulled  us  out,  gave  us 
new  clothes  and  loaded  us  onto  buses  bound 
for  Hanoi  airport.  We  were  still  apprehen- 
sive, yet  when  the  plane  lifted  off  from  the 
battered  airfield,  it  became  apparent  that 
our  day  had  finally  arrived. 

I  always  told  myself  that  I  wouldn't  be- 
lieve I  was  finally  free  until  I  shook  the 
hand  of  an  American  in  uniform.  The  op- 
portunity came  that  afternoon,  as  we  hob- 
bled down  the  ramp  in  the  Philippines.  I 
was  overwhelmed  by  the  experience,  as  were 
most  of  those  present.  I  lost  some  of  my 
health  and  my  family  during  those  years  of 
captivity,  but  I  gained  an  appreciation  for 
life  which  1  hope  I  will  never  forget. 

And  now,  as  I  sit  here  writing  In  my  office 
across  the  street  from  the  Capitol  building, 
I  am  closer  than  ever  to  the  governmental 
process  which  I  held  so  dear  for  those  six 
years.  When  I  leave  at  night  and  see  the 
Capitol  shining  like  a  beacon  of  freedom  for 
all  the  world  to  see,  I  know  again  that  this 
Is  truly  a  wonderful  place  to  live.  As  I  look 
back  over  the  last  10  years,  I  am  still  so 
happy  to  be  alive  and  able  to  contribute  to 
this  great  nation.  So,  even  an  old  Irishman 
like  me  realizes  that  I  don't  need  to  wear  a 
four-leaf  clover  today,  or  even  kiss  a  blarney 
stone.  I  know  that  I  am  already  a  lucky 
man.« 
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PORTLANDERS  GET  AN  "A"  FOR 
ENERGY  CONSERVATION 

HON.  LES  AnCOIN 

OPOKIOOR 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPRKSEMTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  24. 1983 
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•  Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  oil 
shortages  of  1973  and  1979  taught  us 
aJiythlng  at  all.  It  is  that  conservation 
Is  our  strongest  and  most  accessible 
tool  for  reducing  our  dangerous  de- 
pendence on  foreign  oil  and  taming 
our  energy  bills. 

This  important  lesson  should  not 
now  be  put  on  the  shelf  to  gather  dust 
in  the  wake  of  the  ciurent  oil  glut. 
Nor  should  we  fail  to  give  credit  where 
credit  is  due  and  praise  those  who 
have  made  great  strides  in  the  area  of 
energy  conservation. 

The  city  of  Portland.  Oreg..  and  its 
citizens  deserve  such  praise. 

In  1979.  Portland  adopted  into  law 
one  of  the  most  comprehensive  energy 
policies  in  the  Nation.  The  policy  was 
founded  upon  the  concepts  that 
energy  conservation  makes  good  eco- 
nomic sense  to  both  residents  and 
businessmen,  and  that  a  strong  public- 
private  partnership  could  achieve  ef- 
fective results. 

These  concepts  have  held  true  over 
the  past  3  years  and  were  recently  doc- 
umented in  a  survey  completed  by  the 
city.  The  survey  indicates  that  signifi- 
cant work  has  been  done  and  contin- 
ues to  be  undertaken  by  Portland  resi- 
dents to  weatherize  their  homes. 

For  example,  the  survey  shows  that 
42  percent  of  Portland's  homeowners 
have  completely  weatherized  their 
homes  and  that  another  53  percent 
are  in  the  process  of  doing  so.  Less 
than  5  percent  of  the  homeowners 
interviewed  had  not  taken  any  steps  to 
weatherize  their  homes. 

ESiergy  conservation  In  the  Portland 
area,  however,  has  not  been  limited  to 
homeowners.  Progress  has  also  been 
made  in  the  weatherization  of  tenant- 
occupied  properties.  More  than  one- 
third  of  the  renters  reported  some 
weatherization  had  been  done  on  their 
homes. 

In  promoting  energy  improvements, 
the  city  has  used  a  combination  of 
public  information,  and  education,  and 
financial  incentives.  Under  the  auspic- 
es of  an  energy  DDAO  grant  from  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  Portland  Energy  Con- 
servation, Inc.,  has  conducted  energy 
audits  and  made  loans  to  weatherize 
thousands  of  homes  and  apartments. 

These  efforts,  in  tandem  with  those 
of  Portlands  utilities,  lending  institu- 
tions, community  organizations,  and 
the  independent  actions  of  homeown- 
ers, landlords,  and  tenants  have  made 
Portland's  energy  conservation  activi- 
ties a  model  of  the  Nation. 

I  am  proud  of  Portland's  record  on 
energy  conservation  and  will  continue 


to  support  their  activities  in  this 
The  city  of  Portland,  Its  residents,  and 
businesses  deserve  a  hardy  round  of 
applause.  And  I  salute  its  mayor. 
Frank  Ivancie.  and  the  members  of 
the  city  commission— Margaret  Stra- 
chan.  Mike  Lindberg,  Charles  Jordan, 
and  Mildred  Schwab.* 


OUR  LAND  GRANT  RAILROADS 
LET'S  PUT  THEM  BACK  ON 
TRACT 

HON.  BYRON  L  DORGAN 

OP  ROKTR  DAKOTA 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  24.  1983 
•  Mr.  DORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  what 
would  we  do  if  a  imiversity  professor 
were  to  receive  a  Federal  research 
grant,  and  used  the  money  to  specu- 
late in  Florida  real  estate  instead? 

I  suspect  we  would  have  the  Justice 
Department  on  the  case  in  about  3 
minutes. 

Well,  something  very  similar  is  hap- 
pening regarding  some  of  this  Nation's 
largest  railroads.  And  nobody  Is  doing 
a  thing  about  it. 

In  the  last  century,  the  people  of 
this  country  bestowed  upon  these  rail- 
roads over  130  million  acres  of  public 
land— including  almost  one  quarter  of 
my  State  of  North  Dakota— to  enable 
them  to  build  and  maintain  a  railroad 
system  for  the  benefit  of  all  the 
people  of  this  country. 

Like  a  university  endowment,  these 
grants  were  an  investment  in  our 
future.  They  were  intended  to  make 
sure  that  Americans  enjoyed  the  very 
best  rail  service— at  reasonable  rates— 
for  generations  to  come. 

The  land  grants  have  provided  a 
bounty  beyond  the  fondest  hopes  of 
the  most  sanguine  19th  century  rail- 
road magnate.  They  contain  coal.  oil. 
gas,  timber,  and  other  minerals  almost 
beyond  measure.  The  Burlington 
Northern  Railroad  alone  has  at  least 
50  billion  tons  of  coal  reserves,  making 
it  the  largest  coal-owning  company  in 
the  Nation  and  possibly  In  the  world. 

Congress  did  not  bestow  this  public 
wealth  upon  these  railroad  corpora- 
tions in  order  to  make  them  rich.  It 
did  so  to  enable  these  railroads  to 
serve  the  American  people. 

If  the  railroads  were  living  up  to  the 
congressional  intent— if  they  were 
honoring  the  great  public  trust  be- 
stowed upon  them— then  Americans 
would  enjoy  the  best  and  most  eco- 
nomical rail  service  in  the  entire 
world. 

This  is  not  happening,  however. 
Somehow,  the  idea  of  service  has  been 
buried  under  decades  of  legal  and  fi- 
nancial manipulations.  Railroads  are 
setting  up  holding  companies,  which 
are  legal  devices  that  separate  the 
land  grants  from  the  railroads  these 
were  Intended  to  support.  They  are 
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walking  off  with  the  endowment  and 
leaving  the  public  high  and  dry. 

While  seeking  to  transfer  its  land 
grant  assets  to  a  holding  company,  one 
railroad  that  operates  in  my  region  of 
the  country  has  been  increasing  its 
freight  rates,  laying  off  workers,  and 
downgrading  and  even  abandoning 
service  to  communities  throughout  the 
farm  belt. 

As  a  result,  farmers  are  pasing 
higher  rates.  They  are  losing  export 
sales  to  producers  in  countries  like 
Canada  where  rail  rates  are  much 
lower.  Consumers  are  paying  more  for 
food.  Taxpayers  are  being  asked  to 
provide  yet  more  subsidies  for  trans- 
portation service  they  have  already 
subsidized— and  very  generously— 
once.  EIntire  rural  communities  are 
threatened. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  North 
Dakota  and  other  farm  States  do  not 
desire  to  dump  on  any  railroad.  We 
need  strong  railroads.  They  are  the 
veins  and  arteries  of  our  farm  econo- 
my. We  want  our  railroads  to  be  the 
best  that  are  possible.  Our  concern  is 
that  the  managements  of  the  holding 
companies  that  now  control  these  rail- 
roads do  not  share  this  goal. 

For  decades,  Congress  has  sat  and 
watched  while  the  railroads  have  di- 
verted the  great  land  grant  endow- 
ments that  we  entrusted  to  them.  The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  in 
typical  fashion,  has  simply  shut  its 
eyes  and  pretended  that  the  land 
grants  do  not  exist. 

When  a  railroad  claims  a  line  is 
losing  money,  and  seeks  to  abandon  it, 
the  ICC  completely  ignores  the 
income  from  the  land  grants  that  were 
intended  to  help  support  this  service. 
The  railroad  wears  its  moth-eaten 
coat,  and  the  ICC  ignores  the  minks 
that  are  hanging  In  the  closet. 

On  top  of  that,  the  Commission  has 
invented  its  very  own  bizarre  legal  doc- 
trine, the  so-called  single  carrier  rule, 
to  Justify  its  desire  to  do  nothing  while 
railroads  form  holding  companies  and 
strip  their  railroads  of  their  land  grant 
endowments. 

"How  can  we  let  these  railroads  get 
away  with  it?  Where  is  the  law?"  That 
is  what  people  ask  me  from  all  over 
this  country,  and  these  Americans  de- 
serve an  answer. 

That  is  why  I  am  Introducing  today 
the  "Railroad  Service  and  Account- 
ability Act  of  1983."  This  act  consists 
of  four  provisions  that  would  begin  to 
remedy  the  problem  I  have  Just  out- 
lined. 

First,  the  bill  would  require  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
take  account  of  land  grant  income 
when  a  railroad  claims  a  line  is  losing 
money  and  seeks  to  abandon  it. 

Second,  it  would  require  these  rail- 
roads to  forfeit  a  portion  of  their  land 
grants,  to  the  extent  they  abandon 
railroad  service.  The  public  could  then 
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use  these  grants  to  help  support  alter- 
native transportation. 

Third,  It  would  make  clear  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  that 
Congress  expects  it  to  watch  over  the 
formation  of  the  railroad  holding  com- 
panies to  make  sure  that  railroad  serv- 
ice does  not  suffer  as  a  result  of  these. 

Fourth,  it  would  enable  the  Commis- 
sion to  block  or  remedy  transactions 
within  a  railroad  holding  company 
that  would  tend  to  use  the  railroad 
and  its  land  grant  assets  as  "cash 
cows"  or  that  would  otherwise  weaken 
the  railroad  itself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  generosity  the 
American  people  have  shown  to  these 
land  grant  railroads  should  make 
these  railroads  blush.  Rarely  have  we 
given  so  much  to  so  few  and  been 
treated  with  such  arrogance  In  return. 

This  Nation  needs  a  healthy  freight 
railroad  system.  We  have  made  provi- 
sion for  such  a  system.  We  paid  for  It. 
We  have  continued  to  subsidize  it.  And 
that  is  the  kind  of  system  these  rail- 
roads have  an  obligation  to  give  us. 

The  bill  I  am  Introducing  today  ex- 
pects nothing  of  these  railroads  that 
simple  justice  does  not  require  of  them 
already.  It  simply  says  to  them,  "You 
made  a  bargain  with  the  American 
people.  This  bargain  has  made  you 
rich.  Now  we  expect  you  to  live  up  to 
your  end."« 


VIGIL  FOR  SOVIET  JEWS 


HON.  ANTHONY  C.  BEILENSON 

OFCAUPORlflA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  24.  1983 

•  Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  deepest  sadness  that  I  must  again 
bring  the  plight  of  Zlna  and  Arkady 
Abranzon  to  my  colleagues'  attention 
as  a  part  of  the  1983  "Call  to  Con- 
science VlgU  for  Soviet  Jews."  I  have 
been  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Abran- 
zon family  for  the  past  3  years  and.  re- 
grettably, the  incarcerated  couple's 
situation  continues  to  remain  critical. 

The  Abranzons  are  Soviet  Jewish 
citizens  who  had  planned  to  apply  for 
exit  visas.  However,  on  October  5, 
1979,  the  Soviet  police  broke  Into  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Abranzon's  apartment,  con- 
fiscated all  of  their  possessions,  and 
imprisoned  them  at  Ivano-Frankovsk 
Prison  In  the  Ukrainian  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republic,  where  they  were  held 
without  trial  for  more  than  1  year. 

In  November  1980,  Soviet  officials 
found  the  Abranzons  guilty  of  the 
crime  of  "possession  of  resources." 
Arlcady  Abranzon  was  sentenced  to  14 
years  in  prison,  while  his  wife.  Zina, 
was  condemned  to  a  prison  term  of  6 
years.  According  to  our  most  recent  in- 
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formation,  the  Abranzons  are  being' 
held  in  separate  labor  camps  in 
Odessa,  and  Zina  has  developed  diabe- 
tes as  a  result  of  the  poor  diet  she  has 
received. 

I  strongly  believe  that,  by  releasing 
the  Abranzons  and  granting  them  exit 
visas,  the  Soviet  Union  would  not  only 
indicate  to  the  world  its  willingness  to 
comply  with  the  Helsinki  accords,  but 
also  affirm  its  desire  to  improve  rela- 
tions between  our  two  nations.  This 
action  would  be  particularly  signifi- 
cant coming  at  an  early  point  in  Secre- 
tary Andropov's  administration  and 
would  serve  as  an  affirmation  of  his 
government's  commitment  to  human 
rights. 

I  look  forward  to  the  day  when  pleas 
such  as  this  will  no  longer  be  neces- 
sary, and  Soviet  Jews  can  be  reunited 
with  their  families  in  Israel.* 


GREEK  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  TOM  LOEFFLER 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  22,  1983 

•  Mr.  LOEFFLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  Inarks  the  162d  anniversary  of 
the  Greek  war  of  independence  from 
the  Ottoman  Empire,  a  struggle  which 
was  spurred  on,  to  some  degree,  by  the 
success  of  the  French  and  the  Ameri- 
cans in  their  own  revolutions  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  1700's. 

In  opposing  the  Ottomans,  the 
Greeks  showed  remarkable  courage. 
To  revolt  against  the  Turks  involved 
not  only  overthrowing  actual  Turkish 
domination,  but  also  entailed  the  ex- 
trication of  Greek  culture,  religion, 
and  an  identity  grounded  in  democrat- 
ic ideals  from  the  grip  of  over  three 
and  a  half  centuries  of  foreign  oppres- 
sion. Desire  among  the  Greelcs  to  re- 
trieve and  preserve  this  national  Iden- 
tity intensified  as  tales  about  the 
French  and  American  revolutions  cir- 
culated about  the  European  Conti- 
nent, reaching  the  Aegean  shores. 

As  we  commemorate  this  important 
day  in  Greek  history  it  Is  essential 
that  we,  along  with  the  nation  of 
Greece,  continue  to  emulate  the  spirit 
manifested  by  those  Greek  freedom 
fighters,  for  all  who  cherish  freedom 
and  the  democratic  process  must  con- 
tinue to  be  strong  and  unified  in  our 
common  fight  against  oppression. 

As  Greece  celebrates,  let  us,  too. 
therefore,  reaffirm  that  the  struggle 
for  freedom  Is  not  Just  a  historical  fact 
embedded  In  our  respective  histories- 
it  is  an  ongoing  process.* 
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VETERANS— rr  IS  NOT  GK)ING 
TO  HAPPEN 


HON.  BOB  EDGAR 

OF  mnraTLVAmA 
IH  THX  HOUSI  or  RSntXSKNTATTVXS 

Thunday.  March  24. 1983 
•  Mr.  EOGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  ap- 
palled that  a  Presidential  Task  Force 
has  recommended  that  serious  consid- 
eration be  given  to  eliminating  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  I  am  refer- 
ring to  the  President's  private  sector 
survey  on  cost  control  which  has  made 
a  recommendation  to  Its  chairman.  J. 
Peter  Grace,  that  most  VA  benefit 
programs,  be  transferred  to  other 
agencies  of  the  XJJS.  Government. 

Most  disturbing  to  me.  and  I  am  sure 
to  aU  Members  of  Congress,  is  that  the 
study  is  stated  to  be  in  line  with  the 
general  theme  of  the  President  which 
started  conceptually  with  the  premise 
that  the  Veterans'  Administration 
could  be  disbanded. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  1930.  when  Presi- 
dent Hoover  established  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  it  has  been  the  poUcy 
of  this  Nation  that  all  veterans'  pro- 
grams be  administered  by  one  agency. 
This  one-stop  concept  has  worked  es- 
pecially well  and  has  been  highly  suc- 
cessful. The  administrative  cost  of  op- 
erating the  VA  compare  favorably 
with  aU  other  agencies.  Veterans  of 
three  wars  have  been  served  well  by 
this  policy. 

The  idea  that  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion's programs  should  be  adminis- 
tered by  other  agencies  should  be 
promptly  rejected  by  the  President.  I 
know  that  Congress  totally  disagrees 
with  this  recommendation.  I  take  this 
opportimlty  to  assure  the  veterans  and 
their  dependents  that  Congress  will 
never  allow  the  administration  of  their 
cherished  and  hard-won  veterans' 
rights  and  benefits  to  be  scattered 
throughout  the  Federal  Government. 
It  will  not  happen,  Mr.  Speaker.* 


ITS  CHILDREN  WHO  ARE  BEING 
CHEATED 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

OP  mw  YORK 

nr  THX  HousK  or  sefbcsemtatives 
Thunday.  March  24, 1983 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  Introducing  two  bills  which  would 
help  restore  fairness  and  integrity  to 
the  child  nutrition  application  process. 
One  bill  would  restore  the  hardship 
deduction  for  the  purposes  of  deter- 
mining eligibility  and  the  other  would 
eliminate  the  collection  of  social  secu- 
rity numbers  on  all  child  nutrition 
forms. 

Widely  acknowledged  as  one  of  the 
outstanding  successes  of  the  Federal 
Government,  the  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams have  made  remarkable  progress 
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in  rt<m<nti»hing  hunger  and  malnutri- 
tion among  children  across  the  coun- 
try. The  growth  of  these  programs  has 
been  g\iided  by  compassionate  Ameri- 
cans who  understand  the  debilitating 
effects  of  chronic  malnutrition  and 
who  believe  that  we  are  morally  obli- 
gated to  feed  our  hungry  children. 

Rather  than  supporting  and 
strengthening  this  longstanding  com- 
mitment, the  Reagan  administration 
has  waged  a  wholesale  assault  on 
these  programs  and  consequently,  on 
the  well-being  of  the  children  they 
serve.  The  administration  has  dramati- 
caUy  decreased  funding  for  many  nu- 
trition programs,  tightened  eligibility 
requirements,  erected  administrative 
barriers  to  participation,  and  even  rec- 
ommended their  elimination  under  the 
guise  of  New  Federalism.  But  the  rhet- 
oric of  new  Initiatives  and  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility cannot  mask  the  fact  that 
some  3  million  children.  1  million  of 
whom  come  from  low-income  families, 
no  longer  eat  subsidized  lunches  at 
school.  Reagan's  bankrupt  policies 
have  also  cut  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  vulnerable,  poor  children  off  the 
school  breakfast,  sxmimer  food,  and 
child-care  food  programs. 

Only  an  administration  lacking  in 
compassion  would  pursue  policies  that 
take  food  away  from  children  at  a 
time  when  unemployment  and  harsh 
economic  times  are  devastating  mil- 
lions of  American  families.  Across  the 
Nation,  families  are  cutting  comers  on 
food  and  health  care  and  doubling  up 
with  friends  and  relatives  in  cramped 
quarters.  They  are  standing  in  ever- 
growing lines  waiting  for  surplus 
cheese  or  free  meals  at  makeshift  soup 
kitchens.  Certainly,  the  least  we  can 
do  for  children  victimized  by  these 
tragic  circumstances  is  to  assure  their 
access  to  already  established  and  suc- 
cessful child  nutrition  programs. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
would  tear  down  two  barriers  to  par- 
ticipation in  these  important  pro- 
grams. By  restoring  the  hardship  de- 
duction, the  first  bill  would  infuse 
needed  flexibility  in  the  eligibility  de- 
terminations for  free  and  reduced 
price  meals.  Prior  to  1980.  families 
were  permitted  to  deduct  from  gross 
income  levels  used  to  establish  eligibil- 
ity the  cost  of  certain  hardship  condi- 
tions that  could  not  be  reasonably  an- 
ticipated or  controlled  by  the  family. 
Regulations  carefully  restricted  hard- 
ship conditions  to  unusually  high  med- 
ical expenses,  shelter  costs  in  excess  of 
30  percent  of  income,  special  educa- 
tional expenses  due  to  the  mental  or 
physical  condition  of  a  child,  and  dis- 
aster or  casualty  losses.  Without  this 
deduction  for  necessary  expenses, 
many  working  families  with  marginal 
incomes  are  literally  forced  to  choose 
between  their  children's  medical  care 
and  nutritional  needs.  This  bill,  which 
restores  the  hardship  deduction  as  de- 
fined by  former  USDA  regulations. 
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would  help  insure  that  children  of 
overburdened,  working  families  have 
the  opportunity  to  benefit  from  criti- 
cally needed  nutrition  programs. 

The  second  bill  would  repeal  an  ill- 
advised  provision  of  the  1981  Reconcil- 
iation Act  that  requires  the  collection 
of  social  security  numbers  on  the 
school  meals  application  form.  This  is 
one  of  the  many  changes  in  the  volu- 
minous 1981  Budget  Act  that  was  ap- 
proved without  thorough  consider- 
ation of  its  ramifications. 

Prior  to  the  Reconciliation  Act.  eligi- 
bility for  free  and  reduced  price  meals 
was  based  on  income  and  family  size. 
Parents    completed    a    self-certified 
form    with    the    understanding    that 
school    officials   were    authorized   to 
verify  income  information  if  there  was 
cause  to  doubt  its  accuracy.  As  part  of 
a  commitment  to  encoiu-a«ing  partici- 
pation in   feeding  programs  for  low 
income   children.   Congress   carefully 
developed   program   operating   proce- 
dures that  protected  the  privacy  and 
dignity  of  the  famUies  eligible  for  free 
and  reduced   price   meals.   Both   the 
spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  law  re- 
quired that  the  confidentiality  of  a 
child's    economic    circumstances    be 
guarded  with  care.  Indeed  the  glowing 
history    and    success    of    the    school 
lunch  program  is  in  part  attributable 
to  its  image  as  a  nutrition  and  educa- 
tion program,  rather  than  a  welfare 
program.  Throughout  the  years,  it  has 
provided    a    unique    opportunity    for 
school-age  children  from  all  walks  of 
life  to  break  bread  together  and  culti- 
vate healthy  dietary  habits  at  an  early 
age. 

The  collection  of  social  security 
numbers  of  all  adult  members  of  a 
child's  household  marks  a  significant 
retreat  from  concerted  efforts  to  en- 
courage eligible  families  to  apply  for 
child  nutrition  programs.  In  many 
communities,  this  overly  intrusive  re- 
quest has  had  a  chilling  effect  on  pro- 
gram participation  rates.  Many  par- 
ents concerned  about  the  confidential- 
ity of  the  application  process  and  in- 
timidated or  confvised  by  the  require- 
ments of  the  new  forms  simply  have 
not  applied.  As  a  result,  the  nutrition- 
al and  educational  needs  of  Innocent 
children  fall  prey  to  this  unnecessary 
bureaucratic  sleight  of  hand. 

Although  the  administration  con- 
tends that  this  requirement  ferrets 
out  fraudulent  applicants,  a  report  re- 
cently released  by  USDA  found,  and  I 
quote. 

Available  data  is  inaufficient  for  detennln- 
Ing  how  much  of  the  reduction  In  (school 
meal)  program  eligibility  and  participation 
resulted  from  the  new  form  deterring  Ineli- 
gible individuals  from  applying  or  misrepre- 
senting information  on  the  application  and 
how  much  of  the  reduction  was  the  navlt  of 
the  new  form  acting  <u  a  barrier  to  eligible 
individuaU.  (Italic  added) 

May  I  suggest  that  changing  the 
school  meals  forms  without  knowing 
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the  effect  on  eligible  children  hardly 
constitutes  sound  or  conscientious  pol- 
icjrmaklng. 

To  make  matters  worse  for  deserving 
children,  USDA  has  been  as  Irresponsi- 
ble in  its  Implementation  of  this  new 
requirement  as  Congress  was  in  enact- 
ing it.  Although  the  ReconciliaUon 
Act  does  not  grant  school  officials  any 
authority  other  than  to  collect  social 
security  numbers,  the  E>epartment  has 
promulgated  regulations  which  allow 
the  numbers  to  be  used  for  verifica- 
tion purposes.  Moreover,  the  Depart- 
ment has  violated  the  Privacy  Act  by 
not  requiring  that  applicants  be  ex- 
plicitly informed  about  what  will  be 
verified,  how  the  social  security 
number  will  be  kept,  and  with  whom 
the  information  wiU  be  shared.  There 
is  no  better  way  to  subvert  the  intent 
of  chUd  nutrition  programs  than  to 
leave  families  worried  about  the  confi- 
dentiality of  the  personal  information 
that  they  are  required  to  provide  on 
the  application. 

It  is  time  that  Congress  act  responsi- 
bly to  eliminate  existing  barriers  to 
participation  in  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams and  reject  new  obstacles,  includ- 
ing verification  of  school  meal  eligibU- 
ity  at  the  food  stamp  office,  that  have 
been  proposed  by  the  administration. 
In  doing  so  we  would  reaffirm  our 
commitment  to  the  original  purpose  of 
the  National  School  Lunch  Act,  which 
was  enacted  "as  a  measure  of  national 
security,  to  safeguard  the  health  and 
well-being  of  the  Nation's  children." 
Those  who  dream  up  proposals  to 
force  children  off  these  programs  have 
no  conception  of  the  health  and  nutri- 
tional needs  of  our  young  people,  nor 
of  the  price  that  this  Nation  will  pay  if 
their  needs  are  neglected  or  Ignored. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  these  two  measures  that  will 
help  bring  child  nutrition  programs  a 
step  closer  to  accomplishing  their  mis- 
sion. I  request  that  a  December  16, 
1982,  New  York  Times  editorial  and 
the  text  of  the  bills  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  6, 1982] 

It's  Children  Who  Abe  Bxing  Crkatxd 

The  national  school  lunch  program  is  an 
anomaly  among  social  programs  In  that, 
until  recently,  all  it  has  asked  from  its  par- 
ticipants Is  honesty.  Parents  applying  for 
free  or  reduced-price  lunches  were  asked 
only  to  declare  their  Incomes.  School  princi- 
pals who  had  cause  to  believe  they  were 
shading  the  truth  could  seek  verification. 

The  benefits  of  so  simple  a  procedure  are 
obvious,  but  so  are  the  drawbacks:  the  possi- 
bility of  fraud,  and  suspicion  among  those 
who  resent  trusting  to  an  honor  system. 
That  kind  of  suspicion,  coupled  with  a  com- 
mitment to  cutting  costs,  is  surely  what  Im- 
pelled the  Agriculture  Department  last  year 
to  require  that  parents  list  their  Social  Se- 
curity numbers  on  the  applications.  So  far, 
very  little  fraud  has  been  uncovered  but 
harried  school  administrators  report  an  ava- 
lanche of  phone  calls  and  letters  as  they  try 
to  get  parents  to  fill  out  the  forms. 
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Many  parents  fear  the  uses  to  which  the 
numbers  may  be  put.  Others,  barely  literate 
or  unfamiliar  with  English,  find  the  new 
forma  baffling.  Still  others,  who  don't  have 
Social  Security  numbers.  l>elieve  they  are 
automatlcaUy  Ineligible.  Nor  Is  it  clear  what 
the  school  administrators  are  to  do  with  the 
numl)er8.  An  Agriculture  Department 
q>okesman  suggests  they  could  get  wage  in- 
formation by  matcliing  them  with  local  food 
stamp,  employment  or  welfare  records. 

People  who  were  educated  to  educate 
others,  then,  are  to  spend  their  time  playing 
private  eye— when  they're  not  persuading 
parents  to  put  away  their  fears,  stop  worry- 
ing about  privacy  and  fill  in  the  form. 
Meanwhile,  three  million  children  iiave 
dropped  out  of  a  program  tliat  has  contrib- 
uted to  ending  gross  hunger  and  malnutri- 
tion in  America.  Is  this  any  way  to  save 
money? 

H.R.  2341 
A  bill  to  amend  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act  to  eliminate  as  a  condition  of  eligibil- 
ity for  receipt  of  free  or  reduced-price 
lunches  that  the  social  security  account 
numbers  of  all  adult  members  of  a  house- 
hold be  provided  on  the  application  for 
such  assistance 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 9(d)  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  1758(d))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (1);  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  at  the  beginning  of 
paragraph  (2)  the  designation  "(2)". 

H.R. 2340 
A  bill  to  amend  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act  to  provide  that  income  used  for  cer- 
tain special  hardship  conditions  stiall  not 
be  included  as  income  for  purposes  of  de- 
termining eligibility  for  free  or  reduced- 
price  lunches 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  9(b)(1)  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1758(b)(1))  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing 
new  subparagraph: 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  determining  eligibil- 
ity for  free  and  reduced-price  lunches. 
Income  used  f  or— 

"(1)  unusually  high  medical  expenses; 

"(ii)  shelter  costs  in  excess  of  30  per 
centum  of  Income; 

"(ill)  special  education  expenses  due  to 
the  mental  or  physical  condition  of  a  child; 
and 

"(iv)  disaster  or  casualty  losses 
which  could  not  be  reasonably  anticipated  or 
controlled  by  the  household  shall  not  be  in- 
cluded as  income.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  sul>section 
(a)  shall  take  effect  on  July  1, 1983.« 


LAWRENCE  UNIVERSITY  CHOIR 
EXEMPLIFIES  AMERICA 
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America  through  the  art  of  song  and- 
music. 

The  choir  is  comprised  of  student 
musicians  from  both  the  conservatory 
of  music  and  the  college  of  liberal  arts 
at  Lawrence  University.  It  has  been  on 
an  eastern  tour  singing  in  Boston  and 
New  York.  The  choir's  final  stop  is  in 
Washington.  D.C.,  where  it  will  sing  at 
the  St.  Alban  School  for  Boys,  the  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Higher  Ekluca- 
tion  at  the  Washington  Hilton,  and  in 
the  rotunda  of  the  Russell  Senate 
Office  Building. 

This  choir  without  a  doubt,  is  the 
best  in  Wisconsin  and  one  of  the  best 
in  the  Nation.  Under  the  capable  guid- 
ance of  conductor  William  Hienz  Jr.. 
the  choir  has  become  a  symbol  of  tal- 
ented young  Americans  in  Wisconsin.  I 
am  proud  to  have  them  represent 
northeastern  Wisconsin,  Lawrence 
University  and  my  home  town  of  Ap- 
pleton,  here  in  Washington.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  W.  R. 
MURPHY 


HON.  TOBY  ROTH 

or  WISCOHSIH 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  March  24,  1983 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Law- 
rence University  Choir  from  Appleton. 
Wis.,    exemplifies    the    character    of 


HON.  HAROLD  ROGERS 

OPKZRTOCKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESOrTATtVES 

Thursday,  March  24.  1983 

•  Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives a  imique  individual,  a  man  from 
my  own  district  in  Kentucky,  who  has 
not  only  served  mankind,  but  also 
served  his  community  during  the  past 
50  years. 

On  March  31,  Dr.  W.  R.  Murphy, 
will  be  retiring  and  moving  south  with 
his  wife.  But  the  marks  he  has  left 
behind  on  his  neighbors  in  Columbia. 
Ky..  will  be  a  lasting  tribute  to  his 
work  as  both  physician  and  mayor. 

Since  1933.  Dr.  Murphy  has  main- 
tained an  active  optometry  practice  in 
Columbia.  But  in  addition  to  his  work 
as  an  optometrist.  Dr.  Murphy  has 
made  si^ilficant  contributions  to  the 
growth  and  development  of  his  com- 
munity. 

For  two  4-year  terms,  from  1961-64. 
and  again  from  1973-77.  Dr.  Murphy 
served  with  distinction  as  mayor,  and 
helped  initiate  numerous  projects 
which  have  made  that  community  one 
of  the  most  progressive  towns  in  my 
district. 

During  his  first  term.  Dr.  Murphy 
was  instrumental  in  getting  Columbia 
a  new  city  building,  setting  up  garbage 
collection,  and  developing  low-rent 
housing.  A  number  of  major  improve-  ' 
ments  for  the  downtown  business  dis- 
trict were  also  begtm  during  Dr.  Mur- 
phy's tenure. 

He  also  helped  bring  new  Jobs  to  his 
community,  with  the  development  of 
the  Oshkosh  B'Gosh  factory  in  Co- 
lumbia. Later,  during  his  second  term 
as  mayor,  Dr.  Murphy  was  a  leader  in 
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getting  expansion  for  the  factory 
through  dty  bond  sales.  He  also 
helped  expand  the  city  sewer  system, 
and  broke  ground  for  the  local  airport. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  upon  the  House 
to  Join  me  in  congratulating  and 
th»"^<"g  Dr.  Murphy  for  a  Job  well 
done,  and  in  wishing  both  he  and  his 
wife  much  happiness  in  their  retire- 
ment. It  is  Americans  such  as  W.  R. 
Murphy  who  are  the  backbone  upon 
which  this  great  Nation  of  ours  has 
been  built.* 


NO  BOLITARY  AID  FOR 
GUATElitALA 


HON.  ROBERT  GAROA 

or  mw  TORK 

IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPRESEMTATrVES 

Thursday,  March  24,  1983 
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all  that  has  taken  place  in  Guatemala 
it  is  much  more  prudent  for  the 
United  States  to  wait  and  see  what  de- 
velops. 

So  far,  the  United  States  has  had  no 
overt  role  in  the  "pacification"  of  the 
Guatemalan  countryside.  Let  us  keep 
it  that  way.  One  note  of  caution.  I  be- 
lieve that  there  may  be  some  demo- 
cratic elements  lingering  In  Guatema- 
la. Because  of  this  slight  hope,  I  do 
not  feel  it  wise  to  cut  off  all  dialog  be- 
tween our  nations.  I  do  not  believe, 
however,  that  military  aid,  sales,  or 
training  is  a  constructive  basis  for  es- 
tablishing legitimate  dialog.  As  I  said, 
we  should  not  close  the  door  on  Gua- 
temala, but  we  must  also  have  the  pa- 
tience to  wait  for  legitimate  and  sub- 
stantive change  in  present  Guatema- 
lan policy  before  we  open  the  Pando- 
ra's box  of  U.S.  aid.* 


•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Bfr.  Speaker,  there  is 
nothing  clear  about  Guatemalan  poli- 
tics. Gen.  Rios  Montt  has  offered  gims 
and  beans,  amnesty  and  massacre,  to 
try  and  gain  control  over  his  coimtry. 
His  most  recent  pronouncement,  that 
he  has  "sinned  and  abused  power,  and 
that  (he)  wants  to  reconcile  (himself) 
with  the  people."  is  yet  another  twist 
in  the  political  maze  of  the  Rios  Montt 
regime. 

The  recent  executions  of  so-called 
subversives  and  the  death  of  a  Guate- 
malan national  working  for  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
have  further  complicated  and  con- 
fused administration  policymakers. 
The  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Guatemala 
has  been  recalled  as  a  result  of  these 
incidents,  and  this  is  just  months  after 
President  Reagan  embraced  Rios 
Montt.  saying  that  he  was  getting  a 
bad  deal. 

A  month  or  so  after  the  President 
declared  himself  for  the  Guatemalan 
leader,  the  administration  offered  to 
sell  that  nation  helicopter  parts,  sup- 
posedly a  symbolic  victory  for  the 
present  Government  of  Guatemala. 
Apparently  not.  The  Guatemalan  (jov- 
emment  gave  indications  that  it  did 
not  really  need  the  parts,  and  that,  in 
any  case,  it  couldn't  afford  them. 

Many  of  us  were  less  than  upset  by 
the  refusal,  as  we  continue  our  fight  to 
see  that  Guatemala  will  not  get  mili- 
tary assistance  or  that  the  United 
States  will  not  make  any  military  sales 
to  Guatemala.  The  primary  reason  for 
this  is,  of  course,  because  of  human 
rights  violations,  but  also  because  the 
situation  there  is  so  unstable. 

The  deaths  of  thousands  of  Indians 
in  Rios  Montt's  pacification  program 
was  far  too  high  a  price  to  pay  for 
temporary  tranquility.  Further,  his 
state  of  siege  implemented  last  Febru- 
ary has  discouraged  legitimate  politi- 
cal dialog. 

Rios  Montt  has  pledged  that  he  will 
lift  martial  law,  and  he  has  offered  the 
left  another  amnesty.  But  considering 


NATIONAL  DIGESTIVE  DISEASES 
AWARENESS  WEEK 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OP  FLORIDA 
Ilf  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  24,  1983 
m  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  a  joint  resolution 
designating  the  week  of  May  22 
through  May  28,  1983,  as  National  Di- 
gestive Diseases  Awareness  Week.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Dakota,  Mark  Andrews,  has  intro- 
duced an  identical  measure  in  the 
Senate. 

The  types  of  diseases  which  come 
under  the  category  of  digestive  dis- 
eases might  seem  unexciting  to  those 
of  us  who  have  been  fortunate  enough 
to  escape  them,  but  to  one  who  suffers 
from  a  condition  or  disease  affecting 
an  organ  of  the  digestive  tract,  the 
prospect  ranges  from  mild  discomfort 
to  the  severest  pain  and  threat  to  life 
itself.  The  digestive  system  is,  indeed, 
the  lifeline  to  survival. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  the 
category  of  digestive  diseases  accounts 
for  an  economic  loss  to  the  Nation  of 
some  $40  billion  every  year  in  lost 
wages,  disability  payments,  health 
care  costs,  and  lost  tax  revenues.  Nei- 
ther is  it  generally  known  that  almost 
one-third  of  all  cancers  affect  some 
part  of  the  digestive  system.  Some  20 
million  Americans  suffer  from  chronic 
digestive  disorders,  and  about  14  mil- 
lion cases  of  acute  digestive  diseases 
are  treated  in  this  country  every  year. 
Digestive  diseases  exact  a  high  price 
from  our  people,  yet  brilliant  research- 
ers are  developing  exciting  new  meth- 
ods for  diagnosing  and  treating  these 
diseases.  In  a  hearing  on  this  subject 
which  was  conducted  last  year  by  my 
Subcommittee  on  Health  and  Long- 
Term  Care,  we  heard  very  exciting  tes- 
timony from  a  number  of  these  promi- 
nent phjnslcians. 
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By  introducing  this  Joint  resolution, 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  rec- 
ognizing the  disastrous  effects  of  di- 
gestive diseases  and  to  support  this 
resolution  to  heighten  the  awareness 
of  the  American  public  as  to  the  dev- 
astating manner  in  which  diseases  of 
the  digestive  system  affect  many, 
many  Americans. 

I  wish  to  insert  in  the  Recoro  at  this 
point  the  text  of  the  resolution. 
B.J.  Res.  226 
Resolved  by  the  SenaU  and  Houae  of  Rep- 
resentativea  of  the  United  Statet  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled. 

Whereas  dlKestive  diseases  rank  third  In 
the  total  economic  burden  of  Illness  In  the 
United  States,  and  measured  in  terms  of 
human  discomfort  and  pain,  mortality,  per- 
sonal expenditures  for  treatment,  working 
hours  lost,  and  burden  on  the  Nation's  econ- 
omy, digestive  diseases  represent  one  of  the 
Nation's  most  serious  health  problems; 

Whereas  twenty  million  Americans  suffer 
from  chronic  digestive  diseases  and  disor- 
ders, and  In  excess  of  fourteen  million  cases 
of  acute  digestive  diseases  are  treated  In  this 
country  each  year.  Including  one  third  of  all 
malignancies  and  some  of  the  most  common 
of  acute  infections'. 

Whereas  such  diseases  cause  more  Ameri- 
cans to  be  hospitalized  than  any  other,  ne- 
cessitate 25  per  centum  of  all  surgical  oper- 
ations, and  comprise  one  of  the  most  preva- 
lent causes  of  disabUlty  in  the  working 
force: 

Whereas  digestive  diseases  cause  a  yearly 
expenditure  of  over  $17,000,000,000  in  direct 
health  care  costs  and  a  total  economic 
burden  approaching  $50,000,000,000  annual- 
ly. 

Whereas  at  least  one  hundred  different 
diseases  and  disorders  of  the  gastrointesti- 
nal tract  cause  more  than  two  hundred 
thousand  deaths  every  year; 

Whereas  research  into  the  causes,  cures, 
prevention,  and  clinical  treatment  of  diges- 
tive diseases  and  related  nutrition  problems 
should  become  a  national  concern,  and  the 
people  of  the  United  SUtes  should  recog- 
nize diseases  of  the  digestive  system  as  a 
major  health  priority; 

Whereas  national  lay  and  professional  di- 
gestive disease  organizations,  individually 
and  collectively,  through  the  Coalition  of 
Digestive  Disease  Organizations  and  the 
Federation  of  Digestive  Disease  Societies, 
are  committed  to  heightening  awareness 
and  understanding  of  digestive  tract  disor- 
ders among  members  of  the  general  public 
and  the  health  care  community; 

Whereas  the  National  Digestive  Diseases 
Advisory  Board  and  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health,  through  its  National  Digestive 
Disease  Education  and  Information  Clear- 
inghouse, are  committed  to  encourage  and 
coordinate  these  educational  efforts;  and 

Whereas  the  week  of  May  22.  1983. 
through  May  28, 1983.  marks  the  creation  of 
the  National  Digestive  Disease  Education 
Program,  a  coordinated  effort  to  mobilise 
and  focus  the  activities  of  the  digestive  dis- 
ease community  to  educate  the  public  and 
health  care  community  as  to  the  seriousness 
of  digestive  diseases  and  to  provide  Informa- 
tion relative  to  treatment,  prevention,  and 
control:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  UniUd  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  of 
May  22,  1983.  through  May  28.  1983,  Is  des- 
ignated   as    "National    Digestive    Diseases 
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AwarenesB  Week",  and  the  President  Is  au- 
thoriied  and  requested  to  Issue  a  proclama- 
tion calling  upon  aU  Qovemment  agencies 
and  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
the  week  with  appropriate  programs  and  ac- 
tivities.* 


NATIONAL  RECOGNITION  WEEK 
FOR  REGISTERED  NURSES 
AND  LICENSED  PRACTICAL 
NURSES 


HON.  MARTIN  OUV  SABO 

oridinmoTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATrVES 

Thursday,  March  24, 1983 
*  Mr.  SABO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  it 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  introduce  a 
House  joint  resolution  honoring  our 
Nation's  registered  nurses  and  licensed 
practical  nurses.  These  dedicated  indi- 
viduals are  involved  in  nearly  every 
aspect  of  a  patient's  medical  treat- 
ment, but  they  seldom  receive  any 
credit  for  their  work.  Their  faithful 
contribution  to.  our  health  care  system 
has  surely  touched  the  lives  of  every- 
one of  us. 

H  J.  Res.  220 

Whereas  nursing  Is  the  largest  health  care 
profession  in  the  United  States: 

Whereas  there  are  more  than  1.4  miUion 
Registered  Nurses  and  Licensed  Practical 
Nurses  in  the  United  States: 

Whereas  this  profession  provides  high 
quality  preventive  and  curative  health  care; 
and 

Whereas  the  Important  social  contribu- 
tions of  this  profession  remain  largely  un- 
recognized: Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  be- 
ginning on  May  6.  1983,  Is  designated  as 
"National  Recognition  Week  for  Registered 
Nurses  and  Licensed  Practical  Nurses"  and 
the  President  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
Issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  such  week 
with  appropriate  programs,  ceremonies,  and 
activities.* 


NA'nONAL  COMMISSION  ON 
NATURAL  GAS  PRICING 

HON.  BOB  WHTTTAKER 

or  KAMSAS 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  24.  1983 

*  Mr.  WHITTAKER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  last  attempt  in  1978  to  write  ra- 
tional and  fair  price  controls  for  natu- 
ral gas  turned  out  to  be  a  disaster. 
Prices  continue  to  rise  in  the  midst  of 
a  dramatic  surplus.  Cheap  gas  goes 
unsold  while  expensive  gas  flows  at  a 
pleasant  profit  to  its  producers. 

Just  about  everyone  agrees  that 
reform  legislation  is  necessary.  Dozens 
of  bills  have  been  introduced  this  ses- 
sion calling  for  decontrol,  more  con- 
trols, price  freezes,  rollbacks,  and 
limits  on  certain  clauses  in  natural  gas 
sale  contracts.  But  it  is  hard  to  find 
any  three  people— be  they  here  in  the 
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Congress,  or  be  they  producers  or  con- 
sumers—who agree  on  precisely  what 
direction  reform  legislation  ought  to 
take. 

Our  success  in  fashioning  a  biparti- 
san solution  to  the  ills  confronting  the 
social  security  system  leads  me  to  be- 
lieve that  a  similar  approach  to  resolv- 
ing the  gas  pricing  problem  would  be 
in  the  Nation's  best  interest.  That  is 
why  I  am  today  introducing  legislation 
urging  President  Reagan  to  form  a  bi- 
partisan National  Commission  on  Nat- 
ural Gas  Pricing  to  find  an  acceptable 
legislative  answer  to  the  gas  pricing 
problems  we  now  face. 

Unlike  social  security,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  can  allow  a  Commission  on 
Natural  Gas  Pricing  the  luxury  of  a 
year  to  deliberate  the  problem  and. 
thus,  my  resolution  calls  upon  the 
Commission  to  transmit  its  recommen- 
dations to  the  Congress  in  time  for  in- 
troduction and  passage  before  next 
winter's  heating  season. 

The  time  for  action  on  natural  gas 
pricing  reform  is  now,  and  I  urge 
speedy  hearings  and  passage  of  my 
resolution. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker.* 


BUCK  ROGERS  TO  THE  RESCUE 

HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

or  NEW  TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  24,  1983 

*  Mr.  LaPALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  putting 
an  immediate  end  to  the  nuclear  arms 
race  is  the  paramount  issue  and  most 
important  challenge  of  our  day.  Over 
50,000  nuclear  warheads  spread  across 
the  surface  of  the  Earth  already  en- 
danger not  only  our  lives  and  those  of 
all  future  generations,  but  threaten 
the  miracle  of  human  existence  itself, 
and  all  living  things  that  have  evolved 
on  this  planet  Earth  over  billions  of 
years.  At  the  same  time  that  the 
American  CJovemment  should  be 
taking  the  lead  in  halting  this  genoci- 
dal  buildup  on  the  ground,  our  Presi- 
dent has  recommended  that  we 
embark  on  a  mission  in  space  that  can 
only  serve  to  further  escalate  and  com- 
plicate the  nuclear  threat.  We  must 
put  an  end  to  the  arms  race  before  it 
puts  an  end  to  the  human  race. 

I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  an  editorial  published  in 
the  Rochester  Times-Union  which 
masterfully  rebuts  President  Reagan's 
most  recent  call  for  the  "Star  Wars" 
technology  that  he  claims  will  put  an 
end  to  all  wars.  I  commend  the  editor 
for  his  insights. 

The  editorial  f  oUows: 

[Prom  the  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Times-Union, 

Mar.  24. 1983] 

Buck  Rogers  to  thi  Rescux 

President  Reagan  called  on  Buck  Rogers 

to  save  his  1984  defense  budget  last  night. 
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Hla  speech  was  as  low  on  logic  as  it  was  high 
on  "tech." 

His  comforting  "vision  for  the  future." 
making  nuclear  weapons  "obsolete."  l>  more 
a  nightmare— for  arms  control  and  for  the 
nation's  economy. 

Yes,  satellites  could  knock  our  Incoming 
missiles.  Various  schemes  have  been  pro- 
posed, the  most  publicised  being  Retired 
Oen.  Daniel  O.  Graham's  "high  frontier." 
which  calls  for  300  satellites. 

It's  estimated  such  a  scheme  would  ooct 
$500  billion  to  $1  trillion.  Nobody  thinks 
that  It  could  knock  out  every  type  of  nucle- 
ar missile;  what  it  surely  would  do  would  be 
hype  the  arms  race. 

As  Daniel  Deudnay  wrote  In  Space,  The 
High  Frontier  In  Perspective:  "Lasers  suffer 
from  the  same  problems— In  spades— as  anti- 
ballistic  missiles  because  with  each,  a  dollar 
of  defense  spending  can  be  effectively  coun- 
tered for  a  dime." 

Both  the  U.S.  and  U.S5.R.  are  studying 
"killer"  satellites  that  could  destroy  other 
satellites.  Most  scientists  say  a  nuclear  ex- 
plosion in  space  probably  would  Incapaci- 
tate every  satellite. 

The  biggest  cost  of  the  president's  propos- 
al, however,  would  be  in  arms  control.  The 
1972  anti-ballistic  mlssUe  treaty  is  perhaps 
the  most  significant  arms  agreement  ever 
made. 

Both  the  U.S.  and  the  U.SJBJI.  had  been 
spending  themselves  silly  on  anti-mlasUes. 
even  anti-anti-missUes.  Both  recognized 
that,  as  ugly  as  It  sounds  the  best  way  to 
assure  deterrence  is  to  have  both  sides  know 
that  their  missiles  would  reach  the  other 
side.  If  one  side  thinks  the  other  can  neu- 
tralize ite  weapons,  it  might  shoot  first. 

Thus,  the  president's  proposal  would 
launch  the  world  into  a  nuclear  buildup 
under  even  less  control  than  the  present 
one. 

The  president  could  have  been  far  more 
comforting  last  night  If  he  told  us  he  was 
going  to  open  negotiations  on  banning  all 
weapons  from  space. 

Before  Reagan  got  to  the  new  frontier,  he 
gave  us  a  tour  of  some  familiar  landmarks. 
The  Russians— gasp!— have  a  large  commu- 
nications base  in  Cuba.  Cuba— horrors!— has 
Russian  made  warplanes.  There  they  were, 
right  in  the  classified  photos  taken  from 
U.S.  spy  planes. 

There  was  one  item  of  new  Interest,  a 
large  airstrip  being  built  on  Grenada  in  the 
Caribbean.  As  the  president  said,  its  purpose 
Is  clearly  not  peaceful,  although  he  didn't 
explain  why  It  is  particularly  threatening. 

And  we  heard  familiar  numbers.  While  we 
built  27  submarines,  the  Russians  built  61. 
We  built  11,200  tanks  and  armored  person- 
nel carriers,  the  Russians  built  14.000.  And 
so  on. 

What  the  colorful  charts  didn't  express 
was  purpose.  Reagan  said  he  has  a  "careful. 
long-term  plan."  But  all  he  spoke  about  was 
the  need  to  match  Russia's  numbers.  That's 
not  a  strategy.  It's  a  mindless  arms  race. 

And  once  again  he  matched  Russian  and 
American  numbers  of  nuclear  mlssUes  with- 
out including  America's  most  formidable  nu- 
clear arm,  submarine  missiles.  Or  mention- 
ing that  we  have  more  warheads  than  they 
do. 

Here  are  some  numbers  Reagan  didn't 
give. 

His  budget  proposes  a  $189  billion  deficit: 
the  Democratic  counter-budget  a  $175  bil- 
lion deficit.  The  Democrats  want  to  spend 
some  $26  billion  more  than  he  wants  next 
year  for  health,  food,  welfare,  economic  de- 
velopment,  legal   services,    education,   job 
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tninlng  and  the  like  of  that  ThoM  are 
surely  inuea  to  argue  about 

But  Reacan  ccmcentrated  on  defense 
spending,  where  the  argument  is  over  his 
plan  to  spend  %M0J6  billion  next  year,  or 
the  Donoarmtlc  figure  of  ia«4  billion,  or  the 
Senate  Republican  figure  of  $366  billion— or 
whether  to  spend  $1.6  trillion  instead  of  $1.8 
trillion  for  defense  in  the  next  five  years. 
Contrary  to  what  the  president  said  last 
night,  nobody  is  talking  about  defense  cuts. 

He  didn't  enlighten  us  on  why  plans  to 
modestly  trim  his  budget  are  so  horrifying 
that  he  was  driven  to  mount  a  Buck  Rogers 
show  on  TV. 

He  Just  gave  us  the  choice  between  the 
hard  but  necessary  task  of  preserving  peace 
and  freedom  and  the  tempUtlon  to  ignore 
our  duty  and  blindly  hope  for  the  best."  It 
Is  a  false  choice.* 


HOSTING  THE  WORLD  CUP  OF 
SOCCER 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OrnW  JKRSEY 
nt  THB  HOUSE  OF  RIPIUCSEKTATIVES 

Thundav,  March  24. 1983 


•  iii.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing a  Joint  resolution  expressing 
the  support  of  the  U.S.  Government 
for  the  efforts  of  the  U.S.  Soccer  Fed- 
eration to  bring  the  World  Cup  of 
soccer  to  this  country  In  1986.  The  res- 
olution also  designates  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  as  the  official  represent- 
ative of  the  UJS.  Goverenment  in  dis- 
cussions with  the  Federation  Interna- 
tionale de  Football  Association 
(FIFA). 

Three  national  soccer  federations 
remain  in  contention  to  host  the  1986 
World  Cup— those  of  Canada,  Mexico, 
and  the  United  States.  The  U.S. 
Soccer  Federation  has  made  an  exten- 
sive presentation  to  FIFA  describing 
the  facilities  and  resources  available  in 
the  United  States  for  sponsoring  the 
World  Cup.  The  presentation  stresses 
the  United  States  long  experience  in 
organizing  major  national  and  interna- 
tional events.  Because  the  United 
States  will  need  few  major  capital  ex- 
penditures to  prepare  for  the  World 
Cup,  that  experience  can  be  used  to 
concentrate  on  efficient  organizations 
of  the  event. 

The  World  Cup  games  are  not  just 
extremely  popular  sporting  events. 
They  are  major  tourist  attractions. 
Bringing  the  World  Cup  to  the  United 
States  will  not  only  give  a  tremendous 
boost  to  the  growth  of  professional 
soccer  in  this  country,  it  will  generate 
millions  of  dollars  in  tourist  trade.  As 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Commerce,  Transportation  and  Tour- 
ism, I  am  well  aware  of  the  economic 
stimiUuB  the  games  will  provide.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  economic 
benefits  will  be  felt  nationwide,  since 
the  first  round  of  games,  which  lasts  2 
weeks,  will  be  held  at  12  sites  in  6  dif- 
ferent regions  of  the  country.  More- 
over, the  volume  of  spending  by  for- 
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eign  tourists  will  have  a  positive  effect 
on  our  trade  balance. 

The  experience  of  past  World  Cups 
illustrates  the  potential  economic  ben- 
efits. The  1982  World  Cup  in  Spain, 
for  example,  generated  close  to  $60 
million  in  gross  profits,  from  ticket 
sales,  television,  and  publications.  The 
U.S.  Soccer  Federation's  estimates  of 
gross  income  from  ticket  sales  alone 
range  from  $43  mUlion  to  $54  million. 

The  Mexican  and  Canadian  Govern- 
ments are  both  actively  supporting  ef- 
forts to  host  the  World  Cup.  Mexican 
officials  maintain  that  their  country 
has  the  financial  abUlty  to  host  the 
games.  The  Canadian  Government  has 
approved  a  $50  million  budget  to  sup- 
port the  Canadian  proposal. 

The  U.S.  Soccer  Federation  is  not  re- 
questing Federal  funds.  It  does,  how- 
ever, need  the  support  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  meet  various  FIFA  re- 
quirements concerning  visas,  customs, 
and  foreign  exchange.  The  President 
expressed  his  support  of  efforts  to 
host  the  World  Cup  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Gene  Edwards,  president  of  the  U.S. 
Soccer  Federation. 

FIFA  selection  officials  wiU  visit  the 
United  States  in  mid-April  to  tour  the 
proposed  sites  and  meet  with  those  re- 
sponsible for  the  U.S.  bid.  This  visit  is 
in  advance  of  the  final  FIFA  decision 
on  May  20. 1  urge  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  join  me  in  expressing  sup- 
port for  the  efforts  of  the  U.S.  Soccer 
Federation  in  bringing  the  World  Cup 
to  this  country.* 


JOB  TRAINING  ASSISTANCE  FOR 
VETERANS 


HON.  MARVIN  LEATH 

OP  TEXAS 
HI  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEKTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  24,  1983 


•  Mr.  LEATH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  session  of  the  Congress,  training, 
and  employment  issues  have  had  the 
highest  priority.  Many  plans  to  assist 
the  Nation's  jobless  have  been  consid- 
ered and.  in  fact,  a  major  employment 
assistance  measure  is  expected  to  be 
sent  to  the  President  today. 

The  highest  priority  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans  Affairs  is  to  take  what 
steps  we  can  to  assist  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  veterans  who  are  unem- 
ployed. Last  month,  February  1983, 
over  890,000  Vietnam-era  veterans 
were  looldng  for  work,  a  23-percent  in- 
crease over  February  1982.  The  rate  of 
unemployment  for  Vietnam-era  veter- 
ans 25  to  29  years  old  was  a  staggering 
21  percent.  47  percent  higher  than  the 
unemployment  rate  for  nonveteran 
males  in  the  same  age  group. 

Last  year  in  Public  Law  97-306,  the 
Congress  clearly  acknowledged  that  as 
long  as  imderemployment  and  unem- 
ployment continue  as  serious  problems 
among    veterans,     alleviating     those 
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problems  is  a  national  regponsibility. 
Actions  taken  by  the  Veterans  Affairs 
Committee  in  the  last  Congress,  under 
the  leadership  of  my  distinguished  col- 
league. Bob  Eooar  of  Pennsylvania, 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Education.  Training,  and  Employment 
during  the  97th  Congress,  went  a  long 
way  toward  strengthening  education 
programs  and  providing  an  improved 
and  more  effective  program  of  job 
training  and  job  placement  for  unem- 
ployed and  underemployed  veterans. 
The  economic  realities,  however,  dic- 
tate that  we  do  even  more— and  soon— 
to  insure  that  the  veterans  of  our 
country's  longest  and  most  controver- 
sial war  do  not  join  the  ranks  of  the 
permanently  dependent. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  this  time  of 
severe  unemployment,  training  and  re- 
training are  badly  needed  by  our  Na- 
tion's veterans.  In  an  emergency  situa- 
tion such  as  we  have  now,  with  the 
deepest  recession  in  postwar  history, 
we  need  to  establish  an  emergency 
program  that  will  enable  veterans  to 
reenter  the  work  force  in  occupations 
in  which  there  is  substantial  probabili- 
ty of  long-time  employment. 

In  that  regard,  I  am  today  introduc- 
ing the  Emergency  Veterans  Jobs 
Training  Act  of  1983  to  provide  two 
types  of  training. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration to  provide  on- job  training 
and  vocational  training  at  an  educa- 
tional institution.  Vietnam  and  dis- 
abled veterans  who  have  been  imem- 
ployed  15  of  the  last  20  weeks  will  be 
eligible  to  participate  in  these  pro- 
grams. 

For  on-job  training,  the  VA  will  be 
authorized  to  make  payments  to  em- 
ployers to  partially  defray  the  cost  of 
training  veterans.  These  payments  will 
be  made  on  behalf  of  disabled  veterans 
for  12  months  and  on  behalf  of  veter- 
ans of  the  Vietnam  era  for  6  months. 
Payments  will  not  exceed  50  percent 
of  the  starting  wages  paid  to  the  veter- 
an. The  Department  of  Labor  has  indi- 
cated that  the  average  6-month  pay- 
ment will  be  $3,000. 

For  a  veteran  taking  vocational  ob- 
jective training,  the  veteran  will  be  re- 
imbursed up  to  $500  a  month  to  cover 
the  costs  of  tuition,  books,  fees,  and 
equipment.  The  assistance  payment 
may  be  made  for  6  months.  In  the  case 
of  a  service-connected  disabled  veter- 
an, a  12-month  training  period  Is  au- 
thorized. 

This  legislation  is  an  emergency  bill, 
designed  to  address  an  emergency  situ- 
ation. As  such,  veterans  may  enroll  in 
this  program  until  October  1,  1984, 
and  the  program  will  terminate  on  Oc- 
tober 1,  1985.  If  enacted  and  fully  uti- 
lized, up  to  100,000  Vietnam  and  serv- 
ice disabled  veterans  will  be  trained 
and  put  to  work  in  occupational  fields 
in  which  there  Is  substantial  probabili- 
ty of  long-term  employment. 
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I  flnnly  believe  that  this  training 
program  for  long-term  unemployed 
veterans  is  reasonable  and  will  be  ef- 
fective. These  veterans  are  in  dire 
need  of  assistance.  We  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  provide  some  assistance  to  the 
thousands  of  unemployed  veterans 
who  served  their  country  during  the 
Vietnam  war  or  were  disabled  while 
serving  in  the  Armed  Forces.  This  bill 
is  a  step  in  that  direction.* 


THE  CONGRESSIONAL  BLACK 
CAUCUS  SPONSORS  RESOLU- 
TION TO  DESIGNATE  SEPTEM- 
BER 1983,  AS  NATIONAL  SICKLE 
CELL  ANEBiOA  AWARENESS 
MONTH 


HON.  JUUAN  C.  DKON 

OP  CALIPORlf  lA 
IN  T«E  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  24, 1983 

•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
Congresswoman  Caroiss  Collins  and 
I  have  jointly  sponsored  a  resolution 
asldng  the  President  to  designate  Sep- 
tember 1983  as  National  Sickle  Cell 
Anemia  Awareness  Month. 

Many  Americans  have  heard  of 
sickle  cell  anemia;  identifying  it  as  a 
disease  primarily  affecting  black 
Americans.  Yet  beyond  this  passing  fa- 
miliarity, there  is  usually  little  under- 
standing about  this  life-threatening 
disease:  how  It  is  transmitted  geneti- 
cally, or  what  medical  research  is  on- 
going to  develop  a  cure  or  treat  Its 
consequences. 

The  term  "sickle  cell  disease"  refers 
to  all  inherited  blood  conditions  in 
which  sickle  cell  hemoglobin  is 
present.  Normal,  round,  red  blood  cells 
become  distorted  and  take  on  the  long 
and  pointed  shape  of  a  sickle,  due  to 
the  presence  of  this  abnormal  hemo- 
globin. As  this  condition  develops,  a 
large  percentage  of  the  sickled  cells 
twist  and  stick  together,  and  may  form 
a  log-jam  which  obstructs  the  flow  of 
blood  to  the  surrounding  tissues  and 
the  breakdown  of  these  cells  also  re- 
sults in  anemia,  a  condition  in  which 
the  level  of  blood  is  below  normal. 

One  in  every  ten  black  Americans 
carries  the  sickle  cell  trait,  and  1  in 
500  black  Americans  Is  stricken  by  the 
disease  itself. 

The  disease  and  the  trait  are  both 
transmitted  genetically  because  one  or 
both  parents  carry  the  trait,  and  thus, 
it  is  vital  that  Americans,  and  particu- 
larly black  Americans,  be  tested  for 
siclEle  cell  anemia  to  determine  wheth- 
er they  carry  or  could  potentially 
transmit  the  trait.  There  exists  no 
cure  for  this  painful  and  crippling  dis- 
ease, although  medical  research  does 
offer  hope  to  victims  and  their  fami- 
lies. 

The  Congressional  Black  Caucus  is 
introducing  this  resolution  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  outstanding  efforts  of 
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the  National  Association  for  Sickle 
Cell  Disease,  which  has  done  so  much 
to  promote  awareness  and  research  on 
this  disease.  We  encourage  our  col- 
leagues in  Congress  to  join  us  in  spon- 
soring this  measure,  so  that  it  may  be 
brought  before  the  House  as  soon  as 
possible. 

For  many  years,  little  attention  was 
given  to  research  on  sickle  cell  anemia. 
Now.  because  of  public  awareness, 
more  interest,  money,  and  research 
have  been  dedicated  to  the  control  of 
this  disease.  To  help  in  continuing  the 
battle  that  wages  against  this  life- 
threatening  disease,  I,  along  with  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  Congress- 
woman  from  Illinois,  am  proud  to  in- 
troduce, today,  along  with  22  of  our 
distinguished  colleagues  a  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  this  House 
that  the  President  should  designate 
September  1983,  as  "National  Sickle 
Cell  Anemia  Awareness  Month,"  for 
all  Americans. 

This  resolution  is  jointly  sponsored 
by  the  21  men  and  women  of  the  Con- 
gressional Black  Caucus,  as  well  as  our 
distinguished  colleague  Congressman 
Henry  Waxman.  who  chairs  the  Sub- 
committee on  Health  and  Environ- 
ment, and  Congressman  Edward  Mad- 
iGAN,  the  respected  ranltlng  member  of 
that  panel. 

We  are  also  fortunate  to  have  the 
sponsorship  of  the  esteemed  ranking 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, Congressman  Silvio  Conte. 
also  long  known  for  his  leadership  on 
health  matters.* 


GREEK  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  HUGHES 

OP  mw  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  22,  1983 

•  Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker.  March 
25,  1983,  marks  the  162d  anniversary 
of  the  Greek  people's  war  of  independ- 
ence from  the  Ottoman  Empire.  I  am 
proud  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
salute  to  the  spirit  of  independence  of 
the  Greek  people. 

Freedom  is  a  privilege  which  is  all 
too  often  taken  for  granted.  To  break 
the  chains  of  oppression  and  proclaim 
the  beginnings  of  a  better,  democratic 
way  of  life  is  an  act  that  stirs  the 
deepest  of  human  emotions.  It  is  an 
act  that  is  especially  meaningful  to 
Americans,  for  we  have  celebrated 
over  200  Independence  Days,  each  one 
a  proud  reminder  that  we.  too,  strug- 
gled successfully  and  won  liberty  from 
the  domination  of  another  country. 

On  this  day  of  celebration  for  our 
friends  in  Greece,  and  Greek  Ameri- 
cans here  at  home,  it  is  important  that 
we  recognize  the  signal  achievements 
of  the  Greek  people  and  culture.  The 
ancient  Greeks  made  Innumerable 
contributions  to  the  store  of  hiunan 
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knowledge  and  understanding  of  our 
world.  The  benefits  we  receive  even 
today  cannot  be  ignored. 

Greece  is  revered  for  its  art.  its  phi- 
losophers, and  for  its  scientists  as  well 
as  its  teachers  and  architects.  Pytha- 
goras, who  discovered  the  octave,  can 
be  called  the  founder  of  music  as  we 
know  it  today.  Greece  is  the  land  of 
Plato,  Socrates,  and  Aristotle,  of  the 
Parthenon  and  the  Aegean  siea.  The 
proud  heritage  of  this  nation  has  in- 
stilled in  the  Greek  people  a  deep  love 
in  their  country  which  is  channeled 
into  a  fervent  patriotism. 

It  was  this  patriotism  which  so  in- 
spired the  Greeks  162  years  ago.  When 
the  Greeks  destroyed  the  Turidsh 
fleet  in  October  of  1827.  and  finally 
gained  their  independence  from  the 
Ottoman  Empire  in  1829.  the  Greek 
people  gave  notice  to  the  world  that  a 
word  which  owes  its  origins  to  the  an- 
cient Greeks— democracy— would  not 
be  forgotten  in  its  birthplace.  Many  of 
the  great  names  in  history  offered 
support  to  the  Greek  cause,  including 
Thomas  Jefferson,  James  Monroe,  and 
John  Qulncy  Adams. 

More  than  a  century  and  a  half 
later,  the  judgment  of  these  great 
Americans  remains  valid.  For  the 
Greeks  liave  battled  repeatedly  to 
retain  their  liberty,  courageously  re- 
sisting the  Axis  Powers  during  World 
War  II,  and  maintaining  a  firm  stand- 
ing against  the  threat  of  commimlsm. 

The  American  people  traditionally 
have  shared  a  warm,  close  relationship 
with  our  Greek  allies.  Our  two  nations 
share  a  love  of  liberty,  and  an  aware- 
ness of  the  sacrifices  necessary  to  hold 
fast  to  that  freedom.  It  is  an  honor 
and  a  pleasure  to  once  again  affirm 
that  friendship  by  saluting  a  brave 
nation  and  a  proud  people  on  Greek 
Independence  Day.* 


RESEARCH  PARTNERSHIPS:  A 
GOOD  WAY  TO  STIMULATE  IN- 
DUSTRIAL INNOVATION 


HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN,  JR. 

OPCAUPORinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  24, 1983 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  United  States  Is  experi- 
encing increased  international  compe- 
tition in  technology.  The  Japanese,  for 
example,  are  moving  vigorously 
toward  a  national  goal  of  world  domi- 
nation in  semiconductors.  Other  coun- 
tries have  launched  national  efforts  in 
a  wide  range  of  high  technology  areas, 
and  our  former  lead  in  many  areas  of 
technology  is  in  danger.  Since  we  can 
expect  this  competition  to  Increase  in 
the  near  future,  there  is  a  growing  rec- 
ognition in  Congress  that  the  Federal 
Government  must  Increase  efforts  to 
stimulate  and  nurture  industrial  inno- 
vation. Given  this  goal,  the  next  ques- 
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tioD  to  ask  is:  What  Is  the  best  means 
for  achieving  that  goal? 

A  recent  article  In  Science  provides  a 
very  helpful  historical  perspective  on 
the  various  options  for  an  industrial 
Innovation  policy.  The  authors,  Rich- 
ard Nelson  and  Richard  Langlois.  par- 
ticipated in  a  study  that  looked  at 
Government  programs  in  a  number  of 
different  industries.  Their  historical 
analysis  shows  that  three  policies  have 
been  successful  in  the  past.  While 
there  is  not  space  here  to  describe  all 
three  approaches.  I  would  like  to  re- 
print their  analysis  of  the  'generic 
technology"  approach.  I  highly  recom- 
mend the  complete  article  for  those 
wishing  to  learn  more  about  policy  op- 
tions for  stimulating  industrial  innova- 
ticm. 

[From  Science.  Feb.  18. 1983] 

iRDUsnuAL  IintovATioit  Policy:  I^ssons 

From  Amkrican  Histoet 

(By  Rtcbard  R.  Nelson  and  Richard  N. 

Langlois) 

CEimUC  nCHltOLOGIBS 

When  there  is  no  recognized  public-sector 
demand  for  a  technology,  the  government's 
ability  to  fund  R&D  effectively  and  to 
guide  the  development  of  that  technology  is 
more  limited.  The  government  does  not 
then  have  natural  access  to  the  sorts  of  in- 
formation necessary  to  guide  allocation,  and 
may  In  fact  be  blocked  from  getting  the  in- 
formation. Furthermore,  the  legitimizing 
effect  of  a  public  sector  purpose  is  not  there 
to  protect  a  support  program  from  strong 
political  opposition. 

Nonetheless,  these  problems  may  be  at- 
tenuated if  the  government  restricts  its  at- 
tentions to  areas,  such  as  so-called  generic 
technology,  that  are  a  step  or  two  removed 
from  specific  commercial  application.  The 
reason  is  that,  at  this  'directed  basic"  level 
of  research,  the  knowledge  involved  has  a 
large  public  component:  much  of  it  is  the 
sort  of  nonpatentable  and  nonspecific 
knowledge— broad  design  concepts,  proper- 
ties of  materials,  and  testing  concepts— that 
is  generally  shared  among  scientists  and 
does  not  pose  a  strong  threat  to  proprietary 
interests. 

In  a  sense,  such  generic  work  falls  in  be- 
tween the  sorts  of  work  that  an  academic  re- 
searcher, pursuing  fashionable  questions 
within  the  bounds  of  a  standard  scientific 
field,  would  tackle  and  the  kinds  of  result- 
oriented  research  that  would  interest  most 
corporate  R&D  laboratories.  Of  course, 
some  companies  do  support  generic  re- 
aeaich,  and  the  findings  are  very  often 
treated  as  public  rather  than  as  proprietary. 
In  many  Instances,  the  funding  for  such  re- 
search comes  at  least  in  part  from  govern- 
mental souices.  In  either  case,  the  keys  to 
success  seem  to  be,  first,  involving  the  rele- 
vant scientific  and  technical  communities  in 
the  allocation  process  and,  second,  recogniz- 
ing that  research  ought  to  be  influenced 
both  by  the  purely  scientific  disciplines  and 
by  those  interested  In  applications:  indeed,  a 
tension  between  the  pure  and  the  applied  is 
generally  salutary. 

Our  case  studies  provide  examples  of  ge- 
neric research,  some  associated  with  govern- 
ment procurement  (in  aviation,  computers, 
semlcmducton)  and  some  more  commer- 
dally  oriented  work  (certain  aspects  of  agrl- 
culttiral  and  pharmaceutical  science). 

The  acricultural  sciences,  viewed  as  a  ge- 
neric research  system,  seem  to  have  defined 
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and  filled  their  niche  appropriately.  Such 
work  fits  in  between  the  academic  basic  sci- 
ences (like  chemistry  and  biology)  and  the 
applied  R&D  carried  out  In  private  firms 
and  in  the  experiment  stations  (like  the  de- 
velopment of  new  seeds  or  fertilizers).  Inter- 
ests on  both  sides  of  the  line  pull  and  tug  to 
Influence  the  kinds  of  research  that  are 
done  as  well  as  to  monitor  its  quality  and  ef- 
ficacy. The  biomedical  research  community 
is  another  example.  Research  here  too  is 
pulled  by  applied  interests  (the  physicians) 
and  tugged  by  scientists  in  the  more  basic 
fields.  Interestingly,  both  the  agricultural 
and  the  biomedical  sciences  typically  reside 
in  university  settings,  but  in  separate  pro- 
fessional schools  rather  than  main-line  de- 
partments. ^  ,    ,»      , 

Another  simUarity  between  agricultural 
science  and  biomedical  research  is  the  way 
funding  allocation  is  carried  out.  Both  disci- 
plines take  the  majority  of  their  support 
from  the  government,  but  the  funding  agen- 
cies keep  their  distance,  allowing  the  alloca- 
tion machinery  to  be  manipulated  by  the  re- 
search communities  themselves. 

The  National  Advisory  Committee  on  Aer- 
onautics (NACA),  the  forenmner  of  NASA, 
is  another  example  of  a  generic  research 
system.  Here  the  setting  was  a  freestanding 
organization,  not  a  university.  But  NACA's 
research  concerns  were  certainly  generic— 
broad-gauged  aviation  problems  rather  than 
specific  designs— and  the  relevant  engineer- 
ing societies  played  a  significant  role  in 
guiding  and  monitoring  work  at  NACA. 
After  World  War  II,  the  military  increasing- 
ly assigned  to  private  contractors  the  sort  of 
work  NACA  had  carried  out,  a  trend  that 
both  reflected  and  abetted  the  divergence  of 
military  from  civilian  aircraft  technology. 

Because  generic  research  poses  a  diffuse 
rather  than  a  visible  threat  to  established 
competitive  positions,  it  may  be  possible  to 
mount  such  a  program  successfully  in  any 
industy.  But  the  size  of  the  gray  area  be- 
tween the  basic  and  the  applied  may  vary 
greatly  among  Industries.  Of  course,  the 
extent  of  this  generic  range  may  itself  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  presence  of  a  government 
program:  the  public  financing  of  R  &  D 
often  proves  contagious,  luring  business  sci- 
entists Into  a  wider  communications  net- 
work and  increasing  the  public  flavor  of  pri- 
vate work.  This  Is  certainly  desirable  to  the 
extent  that  It  does  not  diminish  the  private 
incentive  or  ability  to  seize  upon  new  ideas 
and  develop  them  for  market. 

The  manner  in  which  a  generic  program 
develops  may  also  be  of  critical  importance. 
The  aborted  Cooperative  Automotive  Re- 
search Program  (CARP)  and  the  Coopera- 
tive Generic  Technologies  Program 
(COGENT)  of  the  last  administration  seem 
to  fit  the  description  of  generic  systems,  yet 
neither  attracted  the  enthusiasm  of  the  in- 
dustries it  proposed  to  aid,  perhaps  because 
the  initiative  and  the  design  of  the  pro- 
grams came  strictly  from  Washington,  with 
little  participation  by  Industry. 

I  would  like  to  highlight  a  few  of  the 
important  conclusions  that  emerge 
from  this  study.  First,  industrial  inno- 
vation is  a  complex  process.  Different 
approaches  are  needed  for  different 
industries.  Any  successful  Government 
policy  must  be  flexible  and  must  in- 
volve an  appropriate  strategy  for  each 
technology. 

Second,  the  planning  process  should 
involve  the  relevant  scientific  and 
technical  communities,  and  the  plan- 
ning process  should  be  Influenced  both 
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by  those  In  the  purely  scientific  disci- 
plines and  by  those  interested  in  appli- 
cations. This  recommendation  recog- 
nizes the  f  uzziness  of  the  line  between 
basic  and  applied  research.  As  the  au- 
thors point  out,  "a  tension  between 
the  pure  and  the  applied  is  generally 
salutary." 

I  have  Introduced  legislation,  the 
Economically  Strategic  Industrial  Re- 
search and  Development  Act  (H.R. 
1243).  which  would  provide  both  flexi- 
bility and  cooperative  planning  in  the 
formulation  of  technology  develop- 
ment plans.  The  approach  outlined  in 
HJl.  1243  does  not  put  the  Govern- 
ment In  the  position  of  picking  win- 
ners and  losers— an  approach  which 
has  not  been  successful  in  the  past.  In- 
stead, our  approach  asks  business  and 
Government  together  to  survey  cur- 
rent market  efforts  and  determine 
where  Government  assistance  can  in- 
crease the  prospects  for  succesful 
technology  development. 

While  I  think  a  "generic  technolo- 
gy" approach  involving  an  industry- 
Government  partnership  is  a  goal 
worth  pursuing,  I  applaud  those  indus- 
tries already  setting  up  cooperative  re- 
search programs  on  their  own.  We  in 
the  Federal  Government  should  en- 
courage these  efforts  by  modifying 
antitrust  legislation. 

An  excellent  example  of  a  new  coop- 
erative research  program  is  the  Micro- 
electronics &  Computer  Technology 
Corp.  (MCC),  recently  founded  by  10 
companies.  The  following  editorial  de- 
scribes this  new  corporation.  We  wish 
them  success  in  their  endeavor. 
[Prom  Science,  Mar.  4. 1983) 

intexmational  cokpetitiolt  iii  high 
Techmology 

(By  Philip  H.  Abelson) 
The  Japanese  are  moving  vigorously 
toward  a  national  goal  of  world  domination 
In  semiconductors.  They  recognize  that  ex- 
cellence in  this  area  will  carry  with  it  lead- 
ership In  computers,  telecommunications, 
robotics,  aerospace,  and  other  high-technol- 
ogy industries.  Our  government  seems  para- 
lyzed. Its  behavior  is  in  contrast  to  the  fi- 
nancial help  and  other  encouragement  that 
the  Japanese  government  bestows  on  Its 
electronics  industry.  In  addition  to  effective- 
ly restricting  importation  of  competing 
items,  the  Japanese  government  fosters  in- 
dustrial cooperation  in  research  and  devel- 
opment both  by  authorizing  and  by  subsi- 
dizing it. 

The  United  SUtes  has  tough  antitrust 
laws  that  in  the  past  have  served  to  stifle 
cooperation  between  companies  In  research. 
In  consequence,  there  is  a  tremendous  waste 
of  scarce  resources  of  people  and  excessive 
duplication  of  effort  in  our  Industrial  re- 
search. Companies  often  must  rediscover 
the  same  phenomena.  There  are  at  least  two 
types  of  applied  research.  One  is  highly  spe- 
cific and  product-oriented.  Companies 
prefer  to  keep  that  work  secret  from  each 
other.  A  second  type  is  closely  akin  to  good 
basic  research.  Its  goal  is  to  work  out  proce- 
dure^ and  production  techniques  of  general 
applicability.  That  kind  of  research  and  de- 
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velopment  should  be  shared  and  its  costs 
borne  by  cooperating  companies. 

A  new  consortium  of  oompanies  proposes 
to  do  Just  tbat  They  have  agreed  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Microelectronics  and  Computer 
Technolofy  CmporaUon  (MCX:).  Admiral 
Bobby  R.  Inman  (retired)  has  been  elected 
president  and  chief  ezecuUve  officer  of  the 
cotporation.  The  founding  shareholders  are 
Advanced  Mtero  Devkxs,  Control  OaU  Cor- 
poration. Digital  Equipment  CorporaUon. 
Harris  Corporation.  Honeywell.  Motorola, 
NCR  Corporation,  National  Semiconductor 
CorporaUon.  RCA  and  Sperry  CorporaUon. 
A  substantial  number  of  other  companies 
have  expressed  interest  but  are  holding 
back  largely  because  of  fear  of  anUtrust 
proceedings.  The  Justice  Department  has 
been  reassuring,  but  lawsuiU  are  cheap  to 
file  and  oosUy  to  defend. 

Initially.  MCC  wUl  concentrate  on  four 
Advanced,  long-range  programs.  Their 
stated  obJecUves  include: 

Electronic  computer-aided  design  and 
computer-aided  manufacture  (CAD-CAM): 
Major  advances  in  electronic  CAI>-€AM 
design  tools  will  be  Integrated  Into  a  system 
that  encompasses  the  spectnmi  of  design 
needs  from  concept  and  simulation  to  the 
design  and  layout  of  microelectronic  chips 
containing  up  to  10  million  elements. 

Software  productivity:  This  MCC  program 
will  develop  techniques  procedures,  and 
tools  based  on  expert  and  knowledge-based 
systems  In  order  to  gain  an  order-of-magni- 
tude  improvement  in  the  effectiveness  of 
both  systems  and  application  software  de- 
velopment processes. 

Advanced  computer  architecture:  This  8- 
to  10-year  program  will  focus  on  knowledge- 
based  achltectures  and  artificial  intelligence 
and  their  applications.  Its  range  of  applica- 
tions includes  image  analysis  and  design  au- 
tomaUon  of  very  large  scale  parallel  com- 
puting structures  as  well  as  data-flow  tech- 
niques, pattern  recognition  and  manipula- 
tion, and  development  of  expert  Imowledge 
and  inferencing  systems. 

Microelectronics  packaging:  The  objective 
will  be  more  cost-effective  techniques  for 
interconnecting  components,  using  future 
complex  chips  that  contain  1  million  or 
more  circuit  elements. 

The  Bell  System  and  IBM  are  sufficiently 
big  and  entrenched  that  they  are  secure  for 
at  least  a  while.  But  smaller  companies  such 
as  those  in  MCC  are  unlikely  to  prosper  in 
the  longer  term  if  they  must  go  it  alone. 
The  Japanese  will  target  their  products  one 
by  one.  These  companies  have  been  innova- 
tive and  have  created  Jobs.  A  strong  MCC 
would  solve  part  of  their  future  problems  by 
facilitating  Innovation  and  cutting  costs. 
Congress  should  quickly  modify  antiquated 
anUtrust  laws  to  permit  Industrial  coopera- 
tion in  applied  research.* 
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Professional  Engineer's  Outstanding 
USAF  Engineer  of  the  Tear. 

A  civil  engineering  graduate  of  the 
University  of  California.  Berkeley,  J»lr. 
Urn  is  chief  of  the  construction  man- 
agement and  technical  division  of  the 
USAP  regional  civil  engineer  office, 
western  region.  In  San  Francisco. 
Citing  his  many  noteworthy  engineer- 
ing contributions  to  the  Air  Force  as 
well  as  the  civilian  engineering  com- 
munity In  the  areas  of  structural  and 
seismic  design  and  project  manage- 
ment, the  society  praised  Mr.  Llm's 
tremendous  achievements. 

Allen  Llm  is  truly  an  able  man.  He 
served  his  country  as  a  U.S.  Air  Corps 
pilot  and  later  went  to  work  for  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  UJS. 
Navy  in  San  Bruno.  Calif.  Mr.  Llm  has 
used  his  talents  consistently  to  the 
benefit  of  both  his  profession  and  the 
community,  serving  as  president  of 
both  the  Chinese-American  Engineers 
and  the  Chinese  chapter  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  Alumni  Associa- 
tion, it  Is  fitting  that  we  Join  with  the 
National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers and  with  Allen  Lim's  family  and 
friends  to  recogn^  his  long  and  dis- 
tinguished career.* 


OUR  REIGNING  MISS  LOMTTA, 
AMY  JONES 


ALLEN  LIM:  OUTSTANDING  USAF 
ENGINEER 


HON.  VIC  FAZIO 

or  CALirORlf  lA 
nr  THK  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSENTA'nVES 

Thunday,  March  24,  1983 

•  Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  draw 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Allen  Llm,  who  resides 
with  his  wife  in  El  Cerrito,  Calif.,  was 
selected  as  the  National  Society  of 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or  CALirORKIA 
in  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFBESERTATIVES 

Thunday,  March  24.  1983 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  past  year,  1982,  my  con- 
stituents from  Lomlta  and  I  have  been 
admirably  represented  by  Miss  Amy 
Jones,  who  is  the  reigning  Miss 
Lomlta.  Before  Amy  passes  the  scepter 
and  crown  to  this  year's  Miss  Lomlta. 
who  will  be  chosen  May  7, 1  would  like 
to  share  with  you  and  our  <x>lleagues 
how  fortunate  those  of  us  from 
Lomlta  have  been  during  her  reign. 

Beauty  pageants,  understandably, 
are  thrilling  to  the  contestants  and 
the  audiences  alike.  For  the  contest- 
ants, they  provide  an  opportunity  to 
display  their  many  talents  as  well  as 
their  beauty.  For  the  rest  of  us,  as  the 
audience,  who  are  Inspired  by  the  gifts 
and  achievements  of  these  young 
people,  there  is  the  opportunity  to 
select  our  personal  favorite  and  hope 
that  the  decision  of  the  Judges  affirms 
our  choice. 

Uniquely,  when  Amy  was  selected  as 
Miss  Lomlta  of  1982,  she  was  also 
voted  Miss  Congeniality  by  the  other 
entrants,  and  Miss  Popularity  by  the 
audience  as  their  favorite.  Amy  was, 
unquestionably,  the  consensus  favor- 
ite. And  she  has  reigned  throughout 
the  year  as  Lomlta's  favorite. 

Prior  to  and  during  her  tenure  as 
Miss  Lomlta,  Amy  has  been  an 
achiever.  An  honor  student  at  Nar- 
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bonne  High  School.  Amy  is  a  vanity 
cheerleader  and  has  served  as  gtrlg 
league  president,  director  of  student 
elections,  student  body  secretary,  and 
homecoming  dance  chairperson.  Last 
year  she  received  the  Outstanding 
Student  Achievement  Award,  and  on 
two  occasions  Amy  has  been  recog- 
nized as  the  most  optimistic  student. 
Her  peers  at  Narbonne  High  voted  her 
most  popular  senior  girl,  and  they 
have  elected  her  to  the  prom  court. 
Amy  is  also  active  as  a  leader  in  the 
ADEPT  (alcohol-drug  education  for 
prevention  and  treatment)  program. 

In  addition  to  all  her  energies  and 
activities.  Amy  is  also  a  very  lovely 
yoimg  lady.  The  people  of  Lomlta  and 
I  have  been  honored  by  her  warmth, 
talents,  leadership,  and  beauty.  Ac- 
cordingly, before  stepping  down  as 
Bilss  Lomlta,  and  as  she  prepares  to 
enter  California  State  University, 
Long  Beach,  where  she  is  intent  on 
pursuing  a  major  In  psychology  and  a 
minor  in  dance,  my  wife,  Lee,  and  I 
would  like  to  express  our  deep  appre- 
ciation to  Amy  by  wishing  her  and  her 
family  continued  success  during  the 
forthcoming  years.* 


AMENDING  THE  BANKRUPTCY 
ACT 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERLING 

OP  OHIO 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  24, 1983 

•  Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  reintroducing  legislation  today 
amending  the  Bankruptcy  Act  to  pro- 
vide that  judgment  debts  resulting 
from  a  liability  which  Is  based  on  driv- 
ing while  intoxicated  shall  not  be  dis- 
charged. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  was 
brought  to  my  attention  last  year  by  a 
heart-rending  situation  involving  a 
family  in  my  district  whose  daughter 
was  killed  5  years  ago  by  a  drunk 
driver.  My  constituents  filed  a  civil 
suit  against  the  driver,  which  was  fi- 
nally heard  in  March  1982.  The  court 
awarded  them  $110,000  for  wrongful 
death  and  survivor's  compensation. 
However,  the  defendant  filed  for  bank- 
ruptcy, trying  to  have  his  judgment 
debt  discharged  by  using  Federal 
bankruptcy  law.  He  was  successful 
The  coiut  ruled  that  the  debt  did  not 
arise  out  of  a  willful  and  malicious 
Injury  to  their  daughter,  and  there- 
fore the  debt  was  discharged. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  constituents  must 
now  face  the  reality  that  the  man  who 
tragically  ended  their  daughter's  life 
has  been  excused  from  the  Judgment 
debt  by  using  Federal  bankruptcy 
laws.  But  it  is  not  the  money  Involved 
that  has  shattered  their  faith  In  our 
Judicial  system:  rather,  it  is  the  princi- 
ple that  the  man  that  recklessly  kiUed 
their  daughter  has  been  able  to  use 
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the  bankruptcy  law  to  escape  punlsh- 

"^Uis  case  is  a  distinctly  different 
from  regular  bankuptcy  cases,  since 
my  constituents  certainly  did  not 
extend  credit  or  ask  payment  for  serv- 
ices rendered.  The  legislation  that  I 
am  reintroducing  today  will  provide 
victims  and  their  families  with  an  as- 
surance that  If  they  win  civil  damages 
against  a  drunk  driver,  the  driver  wIU 
not  be  able  to  use  Federal  law  to  avoid 
paying  his  debt. 

Although  current  bankruptcy  law 
does  contain  a  provision  (11  U.S.C. 
523(aK6))  which  prohibits  a  debtor 
from  discharging  any  debt  he  owes  for 
willful  and  malicious  injury,  the  prob- 
lem is  that  some  bankruptcy  Judges 
have  concluded  that  drunk  driving  is 
not  willful  and  malicious.  However,  in 
a  recently  decided  bankruptcy  case,  in 
re  Joseph  Anthony  Cooney.  it  was 
held  that  this  provision  rendered  a  de- 
fendant's Judgment  debt  to  a  plaintiff 
nondischargeable. 

In  that  case,  the  plaintiff  was  accost- 
ed by  a  defendant  who  was  intoxicat- 
ed. The  plaintiff  obtained  a  judgment 
for  $50,000  in  actual  damages  which 
she  alleged  was  not  a  dischargeable 
debt  because  it  was  the  result  of  a  will- 
ful and  malicious  injury.  The  debtor's 
defense  was  that  he  suffered  an  alco- 
holic blackout,  and  as  a  result  did  not 
remember  the  incident.  The  court  held 
that  he  had  acted  with  malicious 
intent  at  the  time  of  the  incident. 
WhUe  that  case  involves  an  assault 
rather  than  a  car  accident,  it  seems  to 
highlight  the  need  to  take  swift  action 
to  classify  tortious  acts  committed 
while  intoxicated  as  willful  and  mali- 
cious acts.  .  .     „    .  ^ 

This  legislation  was  onguially  intro- 
duced last  year  by  Senator  John  Dan- 
PORTH  as  S.  2159,  and  I  commend  him 
for  his  action  to  help  remedy  this 
tragic   abuse   of  Federal   bankruptcy 

SS(r.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  drunk 
driving  is  a  problem  which  we  cannot 
ignore  and  which  desperately  deserves 
prompt  Federal  attention.  Last  year. 
drunk  drivers  killed  approximately 
25,000  people  nationwide.  While  I  am 
aware  that  this  legislation  will  not  put 
a  stop  to  the  grim  tragedies  taking 
place  on  our  Nation's  highways.  I  hope 
that  it  will  be  effective  as  one  method 
to  deter  drunk  drivers.* 

PASSOVER:  A  CELEBRATION  OF 
FREEDOM 

HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

or  mw  TOBK 
m  THK  Hovsi  or  RSPBXsnrrATrvES 

TTivrMtoy.  March  24. 1983 
•  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues that  at  simdown  on  Biarch  28 
the  Jewish  community  will  mark  the 
beginning  of  Passover,  which  com- 
memorates the  flight  of  the  ancient  Is- 
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raelltes  over  3.000  years  ago  from  the 
oppression  of  the  Pharaoh. 

But  those  of  us  who  are  able  to  cele- 
brate Passover  in  freedom  and  security 
must  recall  the  tragic  late  of  thou- 
sands of  Jews  stiU  living  imder  tyran- 
nical and  repressive  regimes  whose 
policies  rival  the  Pharaoh's. 

In  the  Soviet  Union  and  parts  of 
Eastern  EXuope  to  organize  a  religious 
study  program  or  teach  a  Hebrew  class 
is  to  place  oneself  and  one's  family  in 
Jeopardy.  To  seek  freedom  by  emigrat- 
ing to  Israel  is  to  risk  losing  your 
home,  your  job.  even  your  liberty,  yet 
still  thousands  of  Jews  are  willing  to 
take  that  chance,  hoping  against  hope 
that  they  will  be  part  of  the  small 
group  allowed  to  leave.  In  1982,  less 
than  3.000  Soviet  Jews  of  the  tens  of 
thousands  who  had  asked  to  emigrate, 
were  granted  exit  permits— while  in 
1979.  51,000  were  allowed  to  leave. 

In  Syria.  Jews  suffer  as  second  class 
citizens,  totally  dependent  upon  the 
whims  of  a  repressive  and  dictatorial 
regime  that  still  refuses  to  allow  them 
the  right  to  freely  emigrate.  But  cen- 
turies of  oppression  have  not  been 
able  to  still  the  yearning  of  this  small 
community  to  be  free,  and  each  year 
some  stUl  risk  aU  to  gain  their  pre- 
cious liberty. 

In  Elthiopia,  a  remnant  of  a  once 
larger  Jewish  community  survives  in  a 
difficult  environment.  Considered 
strangers  in  the  land  of  their  birth, 
they  eke  out  the  barest  subsistence  ex- 
istence while  maintaining  their  an- 
cient faith  and  their  dream  of  freedom 

in  Israel. 
These  modem  examples  of  religious 

persecution  and  discrimination  remind 
us  of  the  millions  of  other  oppressed 
peoples  still  seeking  their  freedom. 
The  boat  people  in  Vietnam,  the  Cam- 
bodian survivors  of  Pol  Pot.  the  vic- 
tims fleeing  war  and  civil  strife  in 
hope  of  a  chance  to  live  in  peace  and 
dignity. 

May  this  Passover  commemoration 
of  the  liberation  of  the  ancient  Israel- 
ites offer  hope  to  these  suffering 
people.  And  may  it  reconfirm  our  own 
commitment  to  the  effort  to  allow 
every  man  and  woman  to  one  day 
enjoy  the  most  precious  gift  of  free- 
dom.* 


March  U,  1983 

As  the  president  of  such  a  prestigi- 
ous organization,  many  of  my  col- 
leagues will  be  seeing  and  hearing 
from  Mr.  Cheremeta  during  the  up- 
coming session,  as  disabled  vets  try  to 
attain  equal  access  to  voting  places, 
buildings,  and  transportation.  All 
Ohioans  are  proud  of  the  choice  of 
Mr.  Cheremeta  and  know  that  his  leg- 
islative and  administrative  skills  will 
help  PVA  and  their  affiliated  organi- 
zations.* 


KEEP  THE  VA 


HON.  KE  SKELTON 

or  M ISSOORI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKHTATrVKS 

Thursday,  March  24,  1983 

•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning,  in  the  Washington  Post,  an 
article  referenced  a  report  by  a  Presi- 
dential task  force  which  has  recom- 
mended that  serious  consideration  be 
given  to  eliminating  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration, and  transferring  its  func- 
tions to  other  agencies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  this  recommen- 
dation shoclting.  The  task  force  is  part 
of  the  President's  Private  Sector 
Survey  on  Cost  Control,  and  was  set 
up  to  recommend  ways  to  improve 
management  techniques  in  Federal 
agencies.  Certainly,  I  do  not  oppose 
bettering  our  management  techniques, 
but  this  recommendation  steps  into 
the  arena  of  Federal  policymaldng.  I 
cannot  even  Imagine  how  such  a  task 
force  could  come  up  with  such  an  idea. 

The  report  does  make  the  following 
statement,  which  troubles  me:  "In  line 
with  the  general  theme  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Commission,  we  started 
conceptually  with  the  premise  that 
the  VA  could  be  disbanded."  I  am  writ- 
ing to  the  President  to  request  an  ex- 
planation of  this  statement,  and  to 
urge  that  any  recommendation  to 
eliminate  the  role  of  the  VA  be  ig- 
nored. It  is  hard  to  believe  that  such  a 
recommendation  could  be  suggested 
by  a  group  that  is  supposed  to  be  look- 
ing for  ways  to  improve  management. 

Certainly.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  veterans 
deserve  better  treatment  than  this.* 


PAUL  M.  CHEREMETA  ELECTED 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  PARA- 
LYZED VETERANS  OF  AMERICA 

HON.  MARYROSE  OAKAR 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  24, 1983 

•  Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
Paul  M.  Cheremeta  was  elected  the 
president  of  the  Paralyzed  Veterans  of 
America.  Mr.  Cheremeta  has  devel- 
oped an  outstanding  record  as  an  ad- 
vocate of  equal  rights  for  all  disabled 
persons,  whether  they  are  veterans  or 
not. 


A  HALF  CENTURY  IN  CIVIL 
LIBERTIES 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

oPCAuroRiriA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  24, 1983 
•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  the  recent  address  of 
Joseph  L.  Rauh.  Jr.  Joe.  a  true  cham- 
pion of  the  civil  rights  and  civil  liber- 
ties causes  for  decades,  spoke  before 
the  University  of  Kentucky  Library 
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Associates  on  his  "Half  Century  in 
Civil  Liberties." 

It  is  an  excellent  and  thought-pro- 
voking speech,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  read  it  carefully.  The 
speech  follows: 

"A  Halt  CmrnitT  ni  Cnm.  LnBtms," 
Bkpokx  TBI  UinvnsiTT  OP  Kbttuckt  Li- 
brary Associatb 

It  is  both  an  honor  and  a  privUege  to  give 
the  aecond  Edward  P.  Prlchard  Lecture  here 
tonight  And  I  am  especially  pleased  to  par- 
ticipate for  there  could  be  no  more  fitting 
subject  for  this  Prichard  lecture  than  "A 
Half  CentiUTT  in  Civil  Liberties."  My  friend- 
ship with  Ed  Prichard  spans  practicsiUy  all 
of  that  period  and  his  voice  has  always  been 
a  steadying  force  on  the  side  of  those  whose 
rights  or  liberties  have  been  endangered. 
With  the  same  indomitable  courage  and 
spirit  and  will  that  Ed  Prichard  has  exhibit- 
ed in  overcoming  the  tides  of  Ul  health,  he 
has  spared  no  effort  of  heart  and  mind  in 
the  protection  of  the  civil  freedom  decreed 
by  the  Founding  Father. 

I  suppose  1  should  confess  right  at  the 
outset  that  our  first  joint  venture  in  the 
civU  liberties  field  over  forty  years  ago  was 
lots  more  humorous  in  retrospect  than  suc- 
cessful or  rewarding.  Hi.  Prichard  was  law 
clerk  to  Justice  Felix  Frankfurter  in  the 
Spring  of  1940  when  Oerman  tanks  and 
divebombers  were  roaring  across  Prance  and 
shrill  patriotism  was  the  order  of  the  day.  I 
had   been   the   first   law  clerk   to  Justice 
Frankfurter  a  year  or  two  earlier  and  that 
gave  me  a  certain  status  as  the  29-year-old 
senior  of  the  species.  About  8  o'clock  one 
evening  that  Spring.  Prich  came  panting  to 
the  door  of  our  little  house  in  Washington, 
pulled  a  sheaf  of  papers  out  of  his  pocket, 
and  slumped  into  a  chair  groaning:  "You've 
got  to  do  something  to  prevent  this  disas- 
ter." The  papers  Prich  handed  me  were  Jus- 
tice Frankfurter's  draft  opinion  in  the  flag 
salute  case,  holding  that  two  grade  school 
Jehovah's  Witnesses  who  believed  that  sa- 
luting the  flag  denied  the  supremacy  of  God 
in  violation  of  their  deeply-held  religious  be- 
liefs, could  be  expelled  from  a  Pennsylvania 
public  school  for  unpatriotically  refusing  to 
salute  the  flag.  It  didn't  take  the  two  of  us 
long  to  agree  that  our  beloved  Justice  and 
mentor  was  about  to  commit  an  incredible 
civil  liberties  atrocity  unless,  of  course,  we 
could  figure  out  some  way  to  persuade  him 
of  the  error  of  his  ways.  Prich  told  me  he 
had  pleaded  with  the  Justice  over  and  over 
again  not  to  go  through  with  this  uncharac- 
teristic assault  on  religious  liberty,  but  all  to 
no  avail.  So,  I  said  to  Prich:  "If  I  am  to  go 
and  argue  with  the  Justice,  how  do  I  explain 
where  1  got  the  draft  opinion?  May  I  tell 
him  you  showed  me  the  document?"  "Oh. 
Ood.  no,"  said  Prich.  "he  would  have  an  ab- 
solute fit."  So  I  said:  "WeU.  Prich.  what  do 
you  want  me  to  do,  tell  the  Justice  that 
some  birdie  gave  me  all  this  information 
about  his  forthcoming  opinion?"  At  this 
stage,  the  short-lived  Prichard-Rauh  con- 
spiracy to  save  the  Nation  from  compulsory 
flag  salutes  and  the  Justice  from  himself 
was  dissolved  in  a  teary  parting.  In  case 
some  of  you  have  forgotten.  Justice  Frank- 
furter's flag  salute  opinion  was  overruled  a 
year  or  two  later,  but  not,  sadly  enough,  due 
to  any  help  from  Prich  or  me. 

A  second  confession  might  also  seem  in 
order  at  this  point.  Workers  in  the  civil  lib- 
erties vineyards— or  whatever  you  want  to 
call  them— have  often  bee^i  pictured  as  some 
Idnd  of  noble  martyrs:  but  far  from  any 
martyrdom,  if  the  truth  be  known  no  field 
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of  aeUvity  could  ponibly  have  been  ■>  much 
fun.  How  else  would  you  get  the  opportuni- 
ty to  watch  Arthur  Miller  and  Lillian  Hell- 
man  stand  up  for  the  BiU  of  Righto  before 
the   late  unlamented  House  t7n-American 
Activities  Committee  and.  as  a  dividend  for 
representing  Arthur  Miller  before  the  Com- 
mittee  and   in   the   courU,   have   Marilyn 
Monroe  lend  her  beauty  and  warmth  to 
your  home  for  a  couple  of  weeks?  How  else 
would   one   get   a  chance   to   debate   Joe 
McCarthy  and  his  Uttle  pipsqueak  lawyer. 
Roy  Cohn.  on  the  merito  of  McCarthylsm? 
Where  elae  would  one  get  the  satisfaction  of 
opposing   a    government    loyalty    program 
based  on  charges  made  by  secret  informanto 
or  of  saving  Jobs  for  decent  people  lUce  Ker- 
ensld's  one-time  Minister  of  Justice  then 
working  at  the  Library  of  Congress?  Where 
else  would  one  have  the  joy  of  hearing  the 
Chief  Justice  announce  a  Supreme  Court 
opinion  dismissing  contempt  of  Congress 
charges   against   a   United   Auto   Workere 
staffer  and.  more   importantly,   putting  a 
real  crimp  into  arrogant  congressional  com- 
mittees by  holding  that  the  committees  do 
not  have  any  power  of  "exposure  for  expo- 
sure's sake"?  But  above  and  beyond  these 
fun  experiences,  taking  the  civil  liberties 
side  has  a  most  comforting  aspect— history 
almost  always  bears  out  the  civil  libertarian. 
Looking  beyond  the  fund  and  the  com- 
forts of  workLlng  in  the  civil  liberties  arena,  I 
cannot  resist  suggesting  this  evening  that 
our  generation  passes  on  to  its  successors  a 
First    Amendment    and    a   Bill    of   Righto 
stronger  than  when  we  inherited  it.  For  in 
the  Cold  War  days  our  generation  met  the 
enemies  of  civil  freedom  not  at  the  periph- 
ery of  the  struggle— denigrating  Canadian 
movies  as  "political  propaganda",  suggesting 
a  Senator's  wile  in  the  peace  movement  was 
somehow  being  manipulated  from  abroad, 
or  denying  Mrs.  Salvador  Allende,  the  wife 
of  the  CIA-deposed  President  of  ChUe.  the 
right  to  enter  our  country  and  speak  to  our 
citizens— but  at  the  very  heart  of  our  demo- 
cratic process.  FBI  Director  J.  Ekigar  Hoover 
and  the  organization  he  built  in  his  image, 
made  the  Cold  War  period  of  the  ■40s  and 
'50s  a  time  of  panicky  fear,  a  time  when  free 
expression    withered,    a    time    of    secret 
informants,  a  time  of  imitation  of  totalitar- 
ian methods.  This  was.  I  submit,  the  great 
threat  to  civil  freedom  in  my  lifetime— the 
unrestricted  powers  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and 
the  FBI,  their  ability  to  harass  those  the 
FBI  determined  were  dangerous,  their  para- 
noid reaction  to  criticism,  the  paralyzing 
fear   the   FBI   engendered   in   those   who 
might  otherwise  have  been  free-spoken  crit- 
ics. The  ultimate  exposure  of  the  extent  of 
B4r.  Hoover's  assault  on  civil  liberties,  the 
exposure  of  his  surveillance  of.  and  dirty 
tricks  against,  leading  citizens,  including  the 
Reverend  Martin  luther  King  and  the  mor- 
tality of  Mr.  Hoover  himself,  brought  an 
end  to  the  period  of  unreasoned  fear  and  in- 
oculated   the   Nation,    at   least   for   some 
period  of  time,  against  a  return  to  those 
tragic  days. 

I  can  attest  personally  to  the  Hoover-FBI 
harassment  of  citizens  during  the  pre-War 
and  Cold  War  days.  I  was  one  of  those  "dan- 
gerous" thousand  or  so  federal  employees 
on  whom  the  FBI  fUed  reporto  with  their 
superiors  back  in  1941.  The  FBI  report, 
which  went  to  my  superior.  Wajrne  Coy.  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Manage- 
ment, contained  what  the  FBI  apparently 
considered  two  very  damaging  assertions 
against  me— that  my  wife  was  a  member  of 
a  Communist-front  organization  (which,  in- 
cidentally, neither  she  nor  I  had  ever  heard 
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of)  and  that  my  wife  believed  In  the  equali- 
ty of  the  races  because  she  instated  that  our 
part-time  black  maid  be  permitted  to  come 
in  the  front  door  of  the  apartment  house 
where  we  were  living.  Mr.  Coy  showed  me 
the  report  and  then  dictated  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Hoover  referring  to  my  wife  as  a  tetiring 
young  lady  and  exonerating  us  on  all 
counto. 

The  next  skirmish  occurred  almoct  a 
decade  later  when  Hoover  and  the  FBI  were 
leading  the  Cold  War  assault  on  Commu- 
nists, radicals,  liberals  and  anybody  else 
that  might  be  seeking  to  make  changes  in 
our  society.  The  Third  Annual  Conference 
on  Civil  Liberties  of  the  National  Clvfl  lib- 
erties Clearing  House  was  held  on  February 
24,  1950  and  the  program  caUed  for  a  review 
of  threato  to  civil  liberties  on  aU  fronto.  Be- 
cause the  Clearing  House  could  not  induce 
anybody  else  to  beU  the  FBI  cat.  I  was  given 
the  task  of  relating  the  dangers  inherent  in 
the  then  current  activities  of  the  FBI.  Not 
without  trepidation.  I  pointed  out— to  a  very 
limited  audience.  I  must  say— that  the  FBI 
was  "tapping  telephone  wires  [then  clearly 
illegal],  insinuating  itself  into  political 
movemento.  building  up  dossiers  on  private 
citizens,  and  doing  other  things  that  are  not 
the  proper  function  of  a  police  agency  in  a 
democracy."  Having  gone  that  far.  I  threw 
caution  to  the  winds  and  decided  to  tell  the 
whole  story— I  Just  up  and  listed  the  things 
Hoover  and  the  FBI  were  doing.  Here  is  the 
list  quoted  direcUy  from  the  1950  speech: 

"(1)  In  1939  the  nation  was  confronted 
with  the  twin  dangers  of  spies  and  saboteur! 
from  two  international  rings— the  Nasi- 
Bundisto  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Soviet 
Commimisto  on  the  other.  At  that  time  the 
FBI  was  operating  on  a  $6,000,000  budget; 
yet  today  [that's  1950]  the  requested  appro- 
priation is  $58,000,000.  ten  times  that 
amount. 

"(2)  The  FBI  taps  telephone  wires  practi- 
cally without  supervision.  I  say  practically 
without  supervision'  advisedly:  the  FBI's 
own  story  as  reported  in  the  Washington 
press  is  that  while  the  FBI  makes  recom- 
mendations for  wire  tapping  to  the  Attor- 
ney General,  'so  far,  not  one  has  been 
turned  down.'  As  to  the  illegality  of  wire 
tapping,  only  this  month  a  distinguished 
conservative  jurist  .  .  .  held  that  the  Feder- 
al Communications  Act  forbids  all  wire  tap- 
ping. .  .  . 

"(3)  Far  worse  than  the  wire  tapping  is 
the  effort  to  cover  it  up  by  other  illegal 
acto.  One  FBI  official  not  only  instructed 
another  to  destroy  recordings  of  the  Ups  in 
view  of  the  immediacy  of  the  Judith  Coplon 
trial,  but  another  FBI  agent  testified  falsely 
under  oath  that  the  recordings  had  been  de- 
stroyed solely  as  a  matter  of  departmental 
routine. 

"(4)  There  is  evidence  that  FBI  agento 
have  even  rifled  the  mails— another  admit- 
ted violation  of  law. 

"(5)  Only  two  days  ago  a  former  undercov- 
er FBI  agent  told  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  about  his  personal  ac- 
tivities in  the  Wallace  movement.  .  .  . 

"(6)  The  FBI's  role  in  the  loyalty  program 
ha  not  been  one  to  safeguard  Individual 
freedom,  which  is  the  proper  role  of  a  police 
agency  in  a  democracy.  It  is  due  to  the  FBI's 
opposition  that  the  loyalty  program  fails  to 
provide  for  the  confrontation  of  loyalty  sus- 
pecte  by  their  accusers.  .  .  . 

"(7)  The  FBI  is  building  up  dossiers  not 
only  on  Government  employees,  but  also  on 
private  dtlsens  throughout  the  nation  .  .  . 
and  contained  material  which  had  no  rel- 
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evmnoe  to  any  erimtauil  offense  or  to  any 
threatened  criminal  offense. 

"(8)  It  hM  become  a  practice  to  ImiMign 
tbe  motives  of  anyone  who  dares  to  exercise 
his  democratic  rlsht  to  critidse  the  FBI. 
When  various  persons  criticized  the  illegal 
coDduct  of  the  FBI  ....  FBI  Director 
Hoover  said  the  statements  were  'motivated 
for  the  purpose  of  confusing  the  public' 
The  obvious  implication  Is  that  anybody 
who  critldaes  the  FBI  is  a  Communist  or 
feUow-traveler  of  the  Communists. 

"(9)  There  is  no  reason  for  the  FBI  to 
carry  its  secret,  imdercover  operations  over 
into  its  relations  with  the  public  press,  as  it 
does  on  many  occasions.  It  has  no  right  to 
operate  with  the  press  by  leak  and  by  favor- 
itism." ^^^ 
These  dangerous  actions  by  the  FBI 
which  I  listed  in  my  talk  back  in  1950  and 
far  more  and  worse  have  long  since  been 
doctmiented.  But  the  truth  of  those  asser- 
tl<»s  didn't  slow  down  the  FBI's  publicity 
machine  in  their  attempts  to  paint  me  as  a 
Communist  or  some  other  left-wing  nut.  Not 
having  a  dipping  service  I  cannot  say  how 
much  FBI  material  found  its  way  into  print 
or  on  to  the  air.  but  from  the  reporters' 
phone  calls  and  the  questions  they  asked, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  Hoover's  minions 
were  giving  me  a  good  working  over. 

This  wasn't  the  last  time  I  was  to  hear 
from  the  FBI.  A  distinguished  lawyer  by  the 
name  of  Max  Lowenthal  authored  a  careful- 
ly documented  book  on  the  FBI  in  the  early 
19S0S.  The  book  was  an  attack  on  the  FBI 
and.  since  no  one  had  had  the  temerity  to 
do  this  before,  the  story  was  bound  to  be  a 
big  one.  The  Washington  Post  decided  to 
protect  Itself  against  charges  of  pro-Com- 
munism or  antl-Hooverlsm  by  printing  par- 
allel reviews  of  the  book,  one  by  a  civil  liber- 
tarian and  the  other  by  the  Reverend 
Edmund  A.  Walsh.  SJ..  Vice  President  of 
Georgetown  University,  and  an  unabashed 
admirer  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  Reverend 
Walsh's  review  reflected  his  biases  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  mine  did  likewise.  The 
reviews  came  out  on  a  Sunday  morning; 
when  I  came  home  from  the  Redskins'  foot- 
baU  game  that  afternoon  I  assured  my  wife 
she  didn't  have  to  worry  about  Hoover  initi- 
ating an  attack  on  me  right  then  t>ecause  it 
had  been  announced  at  the  game  that 
Hoover  was  in  attendance.  Oh,  boy,  was  I 
wrong!  When  the  Senate  opened  for  busi- 
ness Monday  noon,  conservative  Republican 
Senator  Hlckenlooper  had  my  entire  FBI 
fQe,  Including  all  the  Communists  and  ex- 
Communlsts  I  had  represented  and  he  used 
the  file  to  question  my  patriotism,  loyalty 
and  heaven  knows  what  else. 

Ab  Hoover  never  forgave,  so  also  he  never 
forgot.  After  my  cUent  Jock  Yablonski  was 
murdered  in  1969  at  the  direction  of  United 
Mine  Workers'  President  Tony  Boyle,  my 
family  was  concerned  for  my  safety,  and  my 
son  Carl,  then  an  employee  of  the  Justice 
Department,  went  to  the  FBI  to  see  what 
protective  measures  could  be  taken.  Hoover, 
leamlnf  for  the  first  time  of  Carl's  employ- 
ment at  Justice,  and  adopting  the  Shake- 
spearean dictum  that  "the  sins  of  the  father 
are  to  be  laid  upon  the  children."  asked  At- 
torney General  Mitchell  to  fire  Carl.  Con- 
sidering the  long-standing  differences  be- 
tween us.  it  Is  to  John  Mltohell's  very  real 
credit  that  he  brushed  aside  Hoover's  re- 
quert  and  Carl  went  on  to  a  fine  career  in 
the  Justice  Department  and  as  United 
States  Attorney  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

What  the  FBI  did  to  me  for  writing  a  fa- 
vorable review  of  Max  Lowenthal's  book 
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was,  of  course,  as  nothing  compared  to  what 
they  did  to  the  author  of  the  book.  Mr. 
Lowenthal,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
liberal  lawyers  in  the  country,  was  hauled 
before  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  and  questioned  for  two  hours 
from  FBI  material  on  Lowenthal's  alleged 
associations  with  Commimlsts  and  fellow- 
travelers.  Mr.  Hoover's  stable  of  Senators, 
Congressmen,  and  Congressional  Investigat- 
ing Committees  ready  to  assault  anyone 
who  criticized  the  FBI  was  as  frightening  as 
it  was  inexhaustible.  And  it  wasn't  long 
before  he  had  a  working  relationship  with 
Senator  Joseph  McCarthy  who  even  went  so 
far  as  to  try  and  laimch  Hoover-for-Presi- 
dent  movements. 

This  might  be  a  good  place  to  answer  the 
obvious  question  why  I  did  not  consider  Joe 
McCarthy  a  threat  to  civil  freedom  equal  to 
or  greater  than  that  posed  by  Hoover  and 
the  FBI.  The  reason  is  simple:  McCarthy 
did,  of  course,  have  the  abUity  to  inflict  seri- 
ous harm  upon  radicals,  liberals,  and 
anyone  else  he  didn't  fancy  by  unwarranted 
accusations  of  Conununism  that  the  press 
rightly  or  wrongly  felt  obliged  to  print.  But 
McCarthy  did  not  have  thousands  of  FBI 
agents  at  his  beck  and  call  who  would  re- 
flexively  do  his  bidding  as  did  Hoover. 
McCarthy  did  not  have  files  on  everyone  in 
public  life  and  most  of  those  in  significant 
private  life  as  did  Hoover.  McCarthy  did  not 
have  a  fawning  retinue  of  Senators  and 
Congressmen  ready  to  praise  him  to  the 
skies  and  attack  anyone  who  had  the  temer- 
ity to  criticize  him.  As  McCarthy's  charges 
became  ever  wilder  and  easier  to  disprove, 
he  was  bound  to,  and  did,  run  out  of  steam. 
McCarthy  died  a  discredited  man;  Hoover 
died  in  office  and,  despite  all  the  exposures 
of  illegal  and  unethical  acts  under  his  direc- 
tion, the  FBI  building  on  our  great  White 
House  to  Capitol  boulevard  still  bears  his 
name. 

Only  Hoover  was  able  to  build  a  public 
equation  of  praise  of  himself  with  patriot- 
Ism  and  criticism  with  disloyalty.  Even 
those  with  media  power  themselves,  maybe 
especially  those  with  such  power,  larded 
their  newspapers  and  broadcasts  with  praise 
of  Hoover  and  avoided  criticism  like  the 
plague.  Philip  Graham,  the  publisher  of 
The  Washington  Post  during  the  Cold  War 
period,  was  a  great  friend  of  whom  I  speak 
tonight  not  In  criticism,  but  to  illustrate  the 
overhanging  cloud  of  Hooverism  upon  even 
the  most  powerful,  the  most  courageous, 
and  the  most  civll-llbertles-minded  of  men. 
When  Alan  Barth.  the  late  most  distin- 
guished writer  for  the  Post,  wrote  an  edito- 
rial in  the  early  1950s  documenting  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  dossiers  that  the  FBI  was 
buQding  on  private  citizens  (some  of  these 
came  to  light  because  they  had  been  in  the 
handbag  of  Judy  Coplon  when  she  was  ar- 
rested for  taking  Oovenunent  documents), 
Graham  killed  the  editorial  on  the  ground 
that  that  was  not  the  time  to  take  on  the 
FBI.  The  Post,  under  attack  as  left-wing— I 
believe  McCarthy  used  the  phrase  Uptown 
Daily  Worker— had  been  losing  advertising 
to  the  right-wing  Times  Herald  and  Graham 
was  concerned  for  the  future  stability  of  the 
paper  that  had  been  entrusted  to  his  care 
and  protection.  Barth  rewrote  and  expand- 
ed the  editorial  into  a  piece  for  Harper's 
Magazine.  Graham  asked  Barth  to  withdraw 
the  piece  from  Harper's  and  when  he  re- 
fused the  two  men  became  irrevocably  es- 
tranged. Looking  back  at  the  piece  in  Harp- 
er's that  caused  the  furor,  it  was  both  accu- 
rate and  understated. 

Tonight  the  cloud  of  Hooverism  no  longer 
hangs  over  a  frightened  Nation.  From  my 
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knowledge  of  FBI  Director  William  Webster 
as  a  lawyer,  aa  a  Judge  and  aa  a  man.  I 
cannot  believe  he  would  ever  permit  the 
FBI  tactics  I  have  described.  But  aa  we  edge 
ever  closer  to  another  Cold  War  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  as  public  preaaure  mounts 
for  relaxation  of  restrictions  on  FBI  activi- 
ties, this  appears  to  be  a  good  time  for  the 
Nation  to  consider  ways  and  means  to  safe- 
guard against  a  recurrence  of  what  hap- 
pened in  the  '40s  and  '50s. 

The  fear  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
belief  that  radicals  and  Uberals  are  some- 
how on  its  side  has  been  at  the  root  of  the 
threats  to  civil  freedom  in  America  since  the 
days  of  the  Russian  Revolution.  But  Just 
what  Is  the  real  threat  from  the  Soviet 
Union?  For  my  part,  it  is  a  foreign  threat  to 
us  of  military  aggression  in  the  world  and  a 
domestic  threat  to  us  of  espionage  and  sabo- 
tage. It  is  only  espionage  and  sabotage  that 
warrant  the  attention  of  our  national  police 
force,  the  FBI.  The  ideological  and  political 
arena  is  a  place  the  national  police  force 
ought  never  intrude. 

I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  FBI  is 
an  excellent  police  force.  Referring  again  to 
my  client,  Jock  Yablonski,  the  1969  aspirant 
to  the  presidency  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers, when  he  was  murdered  at  the  direction 
of  the  UMW  President  a  decade  ago,  I 
pleaded  with  the  Attorney  General  to  send 
the  FBI  into  Peimsylvania  to  solve  the 
murder— which  the  FBI  did  with  brilliance 
and  vigor.  But  there  is  a  vast  difference  be- 
tween catching  criminals  on  the  one  hand 
and  building  dossiers  on  the  Ideological  or 
political  activities  of  citizens  on  the  other. 
The  FBI  should  be  removed  once  and  for  all 
from  any  ideological,  political  or  internal  se- 
curity functions  and,  concentrating  on 
criminal  activity,  will.  I  submit,  be  a  better 
police  force. 

Indeed.  I  have  the  temerity  to  suggest 
that  oiU'  country  would  be  stronger  if  there 
were  an  unharassed  domestic  Commimist 
ideological  and  political  movement  out  in 
the  open  and  participating  in  the  political 
activities  of  the  Nation.  The  more  we  com- 
pete with  Communism  in  the  arena  of  Ideas 
and  politics,  the  less  competition  there  will 
be  in  the  arenas  of  arms,  espionage,  and  sab- 
otage. Instead  of  treating  Communists  and 
their  fellow-travelers  as  outside  the  pale  of 
our  democratic  processes,  It  should  be  our 
objective  to  bring  them  within  the  pale  of 
democratic  debate  and  political  action. 

I  suppose  some  will  argue  that  domestic 
Communists  are  a  fertile  field  for  recruiting 
spies  and  saboteurs  and,  as  such,  must  be 
constantly  watched.  But  Irather  doubt  that 
the  Russians  are  so  stupid  that  they  would 
use  open  politically-active  American  Com- 
munists as  their  spies  and  saboteurs.  As  I 
look  back  on  the  Cold  War  loyalty  and  secu- 
rity checks,  for  example,  these  measures 
seldom  if  ever  uncovered  criminal  activity. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  that  has 
never  been  adequately  explained  by  anyone: 
On  January  2,  1940,  according  to  a  report  in 
The  New  York  Times  the  following  morn- 
ing, the  then  Attorney  General,  Frank 
Murphy,  filed  accusations  of  espionage  In 
federal  court  in  New  York  against  Jacob  N. 
Golos,  World  Tourists,  Inc.,  a  corporation 
owned  and  operated  by  Golos,  and  others, 
and  directed  that  the  cases  be  presented  to 
an  extraordinary  grand  Jury  impanelled  for 
the  puri)ose  of  investigating  espionage.  On 
March  15,  1940,  Golos  and  World  Tourists. 
Inc.  pleaded  guilty  to  failure  to  register  as 
foreign  agents.  Elizabeth  T.  Bentley  testi- 
fied many  times  that  she  was  the  mistress 
and  espionage  assistant  of  Golos  during  this 
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Ume  and  subaequently  until  his  death  In  No- 
vember of  1943.  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  testifying 
before  the  Smate  Internal  Security  Com- 
mittee, later  referred  to  her  story  aa  "accu- 
rate" and  "correct."  Alter  the  war  Miss 
BenUey  publicly  charged  that  she  had  ob- 
tained secret  information  for  the  Russians 
from  any  number  of  Government  employ- 
ees. The  FBI  believed  her  story  and  the 
Government  used  her  as  a  witness  in  several 
cases  including  the  perjury  trial  of  my  client 
William  Remington.  Yet  in  aU  that  time  the 
FBI  never  produced  any  corroboration  that 
Bentley  was  getting  secret  information  from 
government  employees,  demonstrating  that 
they  never  paid  any  attention  to  a  known 
spy  and  his  mistress  assistant.  What  this 
means  to  me  is  that  the  FBI  was  trying  to 
watch  everybody  rather  than  utilize  public 
information  to  zero  in  on  the  criminal  activ- 
ity of  espionage  agents.  This  Incident  is  a  re- 
minder of  the  statement  made  at  the  height 
of  the  Cold  War  loyalty  and  security  pro- 
grams that  when  we  wateh  toothbrushes 
and  diamond  rings  with  the  same  intensity, 
we  lose  fewer  toothbrushes  but  more  dia- 
mond rings. 

I  have  gone  on  too  long  already,  probably 
much  too  long.  Let  me  close  by  repeating 
the  suggestion  that  the  energies  of  the  FBI 
should  be  directed  to  criminal  activities  and 
stricUy  limited  to  that.  I  respectfully  submit 
that  this  will  make  the  Bureau  a  better 
police  force  and  our  safeguards  of  civil  free- 
dom stronger.  The  time  to  ensure  against 
another  Hoover  period  is  before  Cold  War 
tensions  get  too  high  once  again— in  other 
words,  the  time  is  now.* 


SOVIET  JEWRY  SOLTOARITY 
DAY 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF  OTEW  YORK 
IW  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  24.  1983 
•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
submitting  to  the  Congress  a  resolu- 
tion proclaiming  March  15, 1983.  Soviet 
Jewry  Solidarity  Day  for  Erie  County. 
N.Y. 

It  is  the  legacy  of  the  latter  half  of 
the  Brezhnev  era  and  the  tenure  of 
Yurly  Andropov,  first  as  head  of  the 
KGB  and  now  as  leader  of  the  Com- 
munist Party,  that  Soviet  anti-Semi- 
tism is  worse  now  that  at  any  time 
since  the  closing  years  of  the  Stalin 
era.  Emigration  of  Soviet  Jews  has 
dropped  by  a  staggering  95  percent  in 
just  a  few  years. 

The  sad  truth  Is  that  there  are 
countless  individuals,  of  many  creeds, 
imprisoned  in  the  Soviet  Union  for 
their  personal  beliefs,  or  for  their  in- 
dependence of  thought;  in  short  for 
crimes  that  we  in  the  free  world 
regard  as  the  inalienable  rights  of 
man. 

In  this  spirit,  my  good  friend.  Erie 
County  Executive  Ed  Rutkowskl.  has 
proclaimed  March  15.  1983  Soviet 
Jewry  Solidarity  Day.  and  I  submit  his 
proclamation  to  the  Record  as  a  ges- 
ture of  national  support  for  the  ideals 
it  represents. 
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Pkoclamatior 

Whereas,  the  flow  of  emigration  of  Soviet 
Jewry  has  ground  to  a  halt  under  newly 
formed,  more  oppressive  changes  in  Soviet 
policy;  and 

Whereas,  the  right  to  choose  to  leave  is 
enshrined  in  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights,  and  the  right  to  family  re- 
unification is  recognized  by  the  signatories 
to  the  Helsinki  Accords,  while  the  Soviet 
Union  continues  to  violate  these  principles 
on  a  variety  of  pretexts;  and 

Whereas,  Jews  remain  the  only  recognized 
nationaUty  in  the  U.S.S.R.  deprived  of  their 
cultural  and  linguistic  identity,  and  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  Jewish  religion  has  been  se- 
verely restricted  in  a  manner  which  is  exces- 
sive even  by  the  rigorous  standards  of 
Soviet  Law:  and 

Whereas.  Jews  are  threatened  by  system- 
atic Soviet  propaganda  and  are  subject  to 
rank  discrimination  in  higher  education  and 
employment:  and 

Whereas,  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  signatory 
to  the  Helsinki  Accords,  and  a  contracting 
party  to  the  International  Covenant  on 
ClvU  and  Political  Rights  and  the  UNESCO 
Convention  Against  Discrimination  in  Edu- 
cation, which  obligates  It  to  fulfill  the  cul- 
tural rights  of  minorities:  and 

Whereas,  the  Soviet  constitution  guaran- 
tees cultural  and  linguistic  rights,  but  these 
are  not  applied  uniformly  and  consistently 
to  Jews;  and 

Whereas,  March  15, 1983  is  the  opening  of 
the  third  World  Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry 
in  Jerusalem,  and  communities  throughout 
Erie  County  will  observe  a  Day  of  Solidarity 
with  Soviet  Jews  on  that  date; 

Now,  therefore,  I.  Edward  J.  Ruckowski, 
Erie  County  Executive,  do  hereby  proclaim 
Tuesday,  March  15,  1983  as  'Soviet  Jewry 
Solidarity  Day"  in  the  County  of  Erie, 
urging  the  support  of  my  fellow  citizens  for 
the  movement  What  seeks  to  free  yet  an- 
other people  from  the  oppression  of  Soviet 
rule.* 


GREEK  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

HON.  DON  RTITER 

OP  PEHIf  STLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  22,  1983 
•  Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
honored  today  to  rise  in  honor  of  the 
162d  anniversary  of  Greek  Independ- 
ence Day.  It  was  on  this  day  in  1821 
that  the  Greek  people  rose  up  in  defi- 
ance of  the  Ottoman  Empire  and 
began  their  7-year  struggle  for  free- 
dom. 

On  March  24.  1983,  many  members 
of  the  Lehigh  VaUey  Greek-American 
community  participated  in  a  flag-rais- 
ing ceremony  at  city  hall  in  Allentown, 
Pa.  These  people  were  representative 
of  the  many  members  of  the  Greek- 
American  commimity  in  the  Lehigh 
VaUey.  They  have  given  much  to  our 
community  and  have  made  a  better 
place  in  which  to  live.  While  being 
good  patriotic  Americans,  they  have 
also  worked  hard  to  keep  the  culture 
and  traditions  of  Greece  alive  for 
future  generations  to  enjoy. 

As  I  said  in  my  remarks,  the  United 
States  can  be  thankful  for  the  culture 
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and  history  of  Greece.  They  have 
given  the  world  the  intelligence  for 
man  to  strive  closer  to  perfection.  I  am 
asking  that  my  remarks  be  inserted 
into  the  Rbooro  of  the  U.S,  Congress 
for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  as  we 
commemorate  Greek  Independence 
Day. 
The  remarks  follow: 

My  Dear  Greek-American  friends,  as  you 
gather  to  celebrate  the  162d  Anniversary  of 
Greek  Independence  Day,  I  want  you  to 
know  you  have  my  very  best  wishes.  Unfor- 
tunately with  Congress  In  session,  and  votes 
occurring  my  duties  warrant  that  I  remain 
in  Washington. 

The  celebration  of  Greek  Independence  ia 
a  Joyous  event  for  Americans  as  weU  as  for 
Greeks.  As  Americans  we  have  always  felt  a 
reverence  for  the  legacy  and  culture  of 
Greece.  And  as  a  nation  dedicated  to  the 
beUef  of  man's  inalienable  right  to  freedom 
and  endowed  with  the  wisdom  and  courage 
to  maintain  it,  we  can  be  thankful  for  the 
phUoeophic  greats  that  Greece  has  pro- 
duced. Plato.  Aristotle  and  Alexander  the 
Great  afforded  their  antecedenU  the  vision 
and  the  reality  of  democracy.  What  we  have 
today  In  this  great  nation  of  ours  is  the 
fruits  of  their  genius. 

It  was  this  strong  belief  in  freedmn  which 
led  Americans  to  the  batUefleld  In  Greece 
to  fight  alongside  Greek  freedom  fighters. 
What  a  striking  image.  Men  from  a  young 
and  flesty  nation  fighting  alongside  men 
from  a  nation  rich  in  culture  and  steeped  in 
tradiUon  .  .  .  and  all  fighting  to  achieve 
an  age  old  dream  The  blood  that  mingled 
162  years  ago  has  formed  a  bond  of  friend- 
ship between  our  two  people  that  has  never 
been  broken. 

Those  of  you  in  the  Lehigh  VaUey  who 
trace  your  heritage  to  Greece  can  be  proud 
today  as  your  flag  flies  alongside  the  Ameri- 
can flag.  You  can  be  proud  because  as 
Greek-Americans  you  are  the  creation  of 
two  great  cultures.  As  a  fellow  member  of 
the  Order  of  AHEPA,  I  am  proud  to  say 
that  the  Lehigh  VaUey  has  benefitted  great- 
ly from  your  many  contributions  and  your 
strong  belief  in  God,  famUy,  community  and 
country.  I  salute  you  on  Greek  Independ- 
ence Day  and  pray  the  year  ahead  may  be 
happy  and  healthful.  On  March  25  I  wlU 
Join  with  many  of  my  feUow  coUeagues  in 
Congress  and  enclose  these  remarks  in  the 
Record  of  the  United  States  Congress  as  my 
way  of  paying  tribute  to  the  great  heritage 
of  the  Greek  people.* 


CLEAN  WATER  COMPLIANCE 
DATE  EXTENSION  ACT 


HON.  JAMES  L  OBERSTAR 

or  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday,  March  24.  1983 
•  Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday I  introduced  the  Clean  Water 
Compliance  Date  Extension  Act.  Pas- 
sage of  this  measure  is  important  from 
the  standpoint  both  of  the  environ- 
ment, and  for  those  industries  which 
will  have  to  comply  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill. 

This  bill  would  extend,  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis,  the  time  for  compliance 
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with  certain  deadlines  written  into  the 
Clean  Water  Act  back  in  1977. 

At  that  time,  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  anticipated  pub- 
lishing its  effluent  limlUtion  guide- 
lines, for  26  industrial  categories,  by 
December  1979,  giving  those  Industries 
4%  years,  or  52  months  after  the  then- 
anticipated  pnnnulgation  dates,  to  in- 
stall various  technologies  and  attain 
thoae  standards  by  July  1, 1984. 

However,  for  various  reasons,  EPA 
was  not  able  to  get  Its  guidelines  out 
as  fast  as  expected.  Many  still  have 
not  been  promulgated,  and  some  will 
not  be  untU  mid- 1984.  BCT  guidelines 
were  published,  but  were  remanded  by 
the  courts  and  still  have  not  been  re- 
published. Also,  some  best  practicable 
technology  (BPT)  standards,  supposed 
to  be  in  place  in  plants  by  July  1, 1977, 
were  remanded  by  the  courts  and  only 
recently  republished.  Some  industries 
will  be  able  to  comply  with  the  1984 
deadlines,  others  will  not. 

I  want  to  stress  that  this  is  not  an 
across-the-board  extension  of  all  dead- 
lines for  all  industries.  My  bUl  leaves 
intact  section  301(b).  which  contains 
those  deadlines.  Rather,  tliis  biU  pro- 
vides for  a  discretionary,  case-by-case 
extension  where  such  Is  necessary.  It 
is  a  very  tightly  targeted  approach  to 
the  need  for  reUef,  where  such  need 
can  be  demonstrated— and  the  burden 
of  proof  is  on  the  applicant  Industry. 

The  bill  would  extend  compliance 
dates  for  BAT  for  toxics  and  conven- 
Uonal  poUutants  to  July  1,  1986,  or  up 
to  36  months  after  such  effluent 
guidelines  are  established,  whichever 
is  later. 

It  would  extend  BPT  compliance 
dates  for  effluent  guidelines  estab- 
lished after  January  1,  1982,  up  to 
July  1,  1986,  or  36  months  after  such 
effluent  guidelines  are  established, 
whichever  is  later. 

It  would  extend  BEJ  compliance 
dates  (for  permits  based  on  the  permit 
writer's  best  engineering  judgment  In 
the  absence  of  effluent  guidelines  for 
that  Industrial  category)  up  to  36 
months  after  the  permit  is  issued,  but 
only  for  permits  issued  after  January 
1, 1983.  BEJ  permits  issued  before  Jan- 
uary 1983  would  remain  in  effect. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  these  com- 
pliance times  are  the  outer  limits— 
EPA  is  not  required  to  extend  any 
compliance  period,  and  is  not  required 
to  automatically  extend  it  to  July 
1986,  or  the  full  36  months.  Rather, 
extensions  should  be  granted  only 
where  necessary  and  only  as  long  as 
absolutely  necessary. 

This  first  extension,  beyond  July 
1984,  is  genenJUy  available  on  a  need 
basis,  although  the  burden  Is  on  the 
applicant  to  prove  that  need,  and  on 
EPA  and  the  States  to  agree  to  a  com- 
pliance period  no  longer  than  neces- 
sary. The  July  1986  and  36  months  are 
outside  limits,  not  to  be  granted  auto- 
matically. 


For  extreme  cases,  there  is  available, 
on  a  very  limited  basis,  an  extra  6- 
month  maximum  extension,  for  appli- 
cants which,  despite  good  faith  effort, 
due  to  cinmmstances  beyond  their 
control  cannot  achieve  compliance  by 
the  extended  compliance  deadlines. 
Examples:  Where  the  permit  negotiat- 
ing process  is  necessarily  long  and 
drawn  out  due  to  the  complexity  of 
the  permit;  where  construction  time  is 
extremely  long,  due  to  the  nature  of 
the  Industry  involved;  or  where  an  ad- 
ditional time  increment  would  prevent 
severe  financial  hardship.  In  such 
cases,  the  applicant's  good  faith  ef- 
forts, and  its  commitment  to  the  earli- 
est possible  date  beyond  July  1986  or 
the  36  months  from  promulgation, 
should  be  considered  by  the  adminis- 
trator or  State,  in  granting  the  addi- 
tional extension. 

Again,  the  full  6  months  should  not 
automatically  be  granted,  but  only  the 
amount  of  time  needed  to  achieve 
compliance. 

An  applicant  may  request  the  extra 
6  months  or  less  either  during  the 
permit  negotiating  period,  when  it  is 
clear  to  all  that  the  applicant  will 
need  the  extra  time,  or  later,  when  an 
applicant  has  tried  to  comply  with  an 
earlier  date  but  finds  that  due  to  un- 
foreseen circumstances,  the  extra  time 
is  necessary. 

I  am  sure  there  will  be  some  dis- 
agreement over  the  length  of  these  ex- 
tensions. But  I  would  suggest  that, 
rather  than  hold  up  legislation  for 
many  months,  while  we  debate  the 
merits  of  a  few  months,  let  us  agree  on 
a  provision  which  can  be  achieved,  get 
it  enacted,  and  get  on  with  the  job  of 
cleaning  up  our  waters. 

The  effluent  guidelines  program  has 
been  plagued,  from  the  very  begin- 
ning, by  unrealistic  expectations  and 
deadlines  written  into  law  only  to  be 
honored  more  in  the  breach  than  the 
observance.  • 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  steel  indus- 
try is  one  principal  sector  in  need  of 
the  consideration  envisioned  by  this 
proposal.  The  industry's  long  lead 
times  for  acquiring  pollution  abate- 
ment equipment,  poor  financial  condi- 
tion, and  EPA's  delay  in  promulgating 
guidelines,  are  factors  that  argue  for 
relief  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 

The  sooner  this  provision  can  be  en- 
acted, the  sooner  industry  and  EPA 
and  the  States  can  begin  negotiating 
permits,  and  the  sooner  compliance 
can  get  underway.  I  itnow  there  are 
more  issues  to  be  considered  in  the 
area  of  clean  water  this  year,  but 
would  hope  this  section  at  least  can 
move  with  as  little  further  controversy 

I  would  also  caution  that  the  July  1, 
1986,  deadline  is  liased  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  Clean  Water  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1983  can  be  enacted  in  the 
near  future.  If  this  is  not  the  case;  if 
EPA  and  industry  remain  tied  to  strict 
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1984  deadlines,  making  it  Impossible 
for  EPA  to  write,  or  industry  to 
accept,  permits  with  unattainable 
deadlines,  we  may  have  to  extend  the 
July  1986  deadline  at  some  point  in 
the  future. 

I  hope  this  will  not  be  the  case,  and 
wiU  do  all  I  can  to  assure  early  enact- 
ment.* 


ARKANSAS  IS  A  NATURAL:  A 
WILDERNESS  PROPOSAL 


HON.  ED  BETHUNE 

or  AHKAHSAS 
IW  TOT  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSEMTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  24,  1983 
•  Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  Ar- 
kansans,  are  proud  of  our  land,  in  fact 
we  are  fond  of  saying:  "Arltansas  is  a 
Natural." 

In  1907  and  1908.  when  President 
Teddy  Roosevelt  reserved,  by  procla- 
mation, the  Ouachita  and  Ozark-St. 
Francis  National  Forests,  he  said: 

It  appears  that  the  public  good  will  be 
promoted  by  utilizing  such  lands  as  a  public 
forest. 

We  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  this 
President  who  had  the  foresight  to 
know  that  certain  lands  should  be  left 
in  as  near  their  natural  state  as  they 
were  when  the  Lord  created  them. 

In  1964,  the  U.S.  Congress  recog- 
nized the  value  of  preserving  certain 
Federal  lands  as  designated  wilderness 
areas.  When  PubUc  Law  88-577  was 
passed,  called  the  Wilderness  Act,  it 
defined  wilderness  by  sashing: 

A  wilderness.  In  contrast  with  those  areas 
where  man  and  his  own  works  dominate  the 
landscape,  is  hereby  recognized  as  an  area 
where  the  earth  and  iU  community  of  life 
are  untrammeled  by  man,  where  man  him- 
self is  only  a  visitor  and  does  not  remain". 
The  intent  of  the  Act  was  to  "preserve  and 
protect  lands  in  their  natural  condition  and 
to  secure  the  benefits  of  an  enduring  source 
of  wilderness  for  the  purpose  of  present  and 
future  generations. 

Perhaps,  one  of  the  most  often 
heard  misperceptions  about  wilderness 
designation  is  its  effect  on  private 
property.  The  designation  of  areas  as 
wilderness  Involves  only  lands  that  are 
already  in  public  ownership,  such  as 
the  land  in  our  national  forests.  The 
Wilderness  Act  of  1964  protects  the 
rights  of  nearby  landowners  from  con- 
demnation and  I  would  not  support 
the  condemnation  of  any  private  acre- 
age for  wilderness  purposes.  Wilder- 
ness designation  does  not  restrict  the 
use  of  adjoining  private  lands  and  it 
does  assure  adequate  access  to  land- 
owners whose  property  may  lie  within 
the  wilderness  boundaries. 

Other  wilderness  misimderstandlngs 
are  about  how  the  land  can  be  used. 
You  may  have  heard  the  myth  that  no 
hunting  win  be  allowed  In  wilderness. 
In  truth,  what  Congress  has  specified 
about  wilderness  is  that  these  areas 
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would  be  off  limits  to  road  building, 
timber  cutting,  mining,  or  motorized 
vehicles.  Hunting,  fishing,  hiking,  and 
camping  are  not  restricted.  Moreover, 
you  can  enjoy  the  area,  undisturbed, 
in  much  the  same  fashion  as  past  gen- 
erations. 

I  will  soon  introduce  a  Flatside  wil- 
derness bill  designating  10,855  acres  in 
the  Ouachita  National  Forest  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  National  Wilderness 
Preservation  System.  I  have  focused 
on  the  Flatside  area  in  Perry  and 
Saline  Counties  because  it  lies  within 
the  Second  Congressional  District, 
which  I  represent.  Since  it  is  close  to 
the  Little  Rock  metropolitan  area, 
Flatside  offers  a  nearby  wilderness  op- 
portunity for  many  Arkansas  resi- 
dents. 

But,  there  is  clearly  a  need  in  Arkan- 
sas to  set  aside  more  land  in  addition 
to  Flatside,  and  I  am  for  that.  I  have 
made  an  extensive  review  of  large  un- 
developed tracts  of  lands  throughout 
the  Arkansas  forests  and  believe  mopt 
of  what  I  saw  that  Is  being  or  has  been 
considered  as  wilderness,  is  suitable 
for  designation,  and  must  be  preserved 
so  that  those  who  come  later  can  be  as 
blessed  as  we  are  today.  However,  the 
other  areas  are  In  other  congressional 
districts.  For  that  reason,  I  pause  in 
recommending  them  for  absolute  wil- 
derness designation  imtil  the  other 
members  of  the  Arkansas  delegation 
have  had  a  chance  to  appraise  the 
acreage  within  their  respective  juris- 
diction. 

We  need  to  expedite  consideration  of 
comprehensive  statewide  wilderness 
legislation  because  both  the  Ozark-St. 
Francis  and  Ouachita  National  Forest 
management  plans  call  for  timber  cut- 
ting, road  construction,  reconstruction 
of  existing  roads,  herbicide  applica- 
tion, as  well  as  other  long-  and  short- 
term  management  activities.  Once 
these  activities  are  done  with  modem 
techniques,  such  as  clear  cutting,  the 
wilderness  nature  of  the  land  is  severe- 
ly damaged  for  a  long,  long  time. 

Forest  Supervisor  Jolin  Orr  respect- 
ed my  request  that  planned  road  con- 
struction be  delayed  until  I  had  com- 
pleted my  aerial  and  foot  Inspection  of 
Flatside.  His  counterpart  In  the  Ozark 
National  Forest,  however,  has  sched- 
uled 13  different  types  of  activities  in 
conjunction  with  a  proposed  timber 
sale  in  the  East  Fork  area.  Members  of 
the  Arkansas  delegation  have  ex- 
pressed their  concerns  and  the  Arkan- 
sas Conservation  Coalition  has  filed  a 
"notice  of  appeal  and  request  for  stay" 
to  appeal  these  forest  plans.  I  believe 
such  development  would  destroy  East 
Fork's  potential  as  wilderness.  I  am 
distressed  to  learn  that  the  Forest 
Service  continues  to  proceed  with  its 
plans  in  East  Pork  in  the  face  of  a  rea- 
sonable request. 

Therefore,  to  assure  the  preserva- 
tion of  East  Fork  and  other  relatively 
untouched  forests  In  Arkansas,  until 
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such  time  as  a  statewide  plan  can  be 
developed,  I  have  designated  10  areas 
(approximately  127,240  acres)  as  wU- 
deraess  study  areas  in  the  bill  I  will  be 
introducing.  Similar  action  was  taken 
in  the  Oregon  WUdemess  Act,  which 
was  overwhelmingly  adopted  by  the 
fuU  House  a  few  days  ago.  My  legisla- 
tion will  he  accompanied  by  a  demand 
upon  the  Forest  Service  that  no  fur- 
ther activity  occur  in  the  Flatside  area 
for  which  I  will  seek  a  wUdemess  des- 
ignation. I  will  also  demand  that 
planned  activity  be  halted  in  the  other 
areas,  for  wlilch  I  wiU  seek  wilderness 
study  area  designations. 

The  need  to  resolve  the  Arlumsas 
wilderness  issue  has  taken  on  a  new 
urgency  as  a  result  of  the  ninth  circuit 
court  decision  on  RARE  II  environ- 
mental impact  statements  (EIS)  con- 
cerning California  wilderness.  This 
court  ruling  foimd  the  EIS  to  be  inad- 
equate and  insufficient  for  nonwilder- 
ness  areas  in  California,  and  called 
into  question  all  RARE  II  EIS's 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Consequently,    the    Forest    Service 
has  announced  that  It  will  reevaluate 
recommended  wilderness  areas  as  well 
as  nonwUdemess  areas.  According  to 
Assistant    Secretary    of    Agriculture 
John  Crowell,  Jr.,  the  RARE  II  non- 
wilderness  recommended  areas  will  not 
be  protected  during  the  review  period, 
but   will   be   open   for   development. 
Moreover,    areas    previously    recom- 
mended for  wilderness  may  not  fare  as 
well  in  a  new  study  which  is  tanta- 
mount to  RARE  III,  and  is  estimated 
to  cost  between  $15  and  $30  million. 
The  wilderness  study  areas  In  my  bill, 
however,  will  be  protected  until  their 
final  status  is  determined  by  Congress. 
If   an   Arkansas   wilderness   bill    is 
adopted,  degradation  of  our  wilderness 
will  be  prevented,  forest  management 
plans     can     proceed,     environmental 
groups  will  not  have  to  petition  for  de- 
cisions to  be  reversed  and  stayed,  and 
forest  supervisors  will  not  have  to  go 
back  to  the  drawing  board  once  again. 
During  my  Indepth  study,  I  met  with 
a  number  of  people  who  were  con- 
cerned alMut  private  InholdiJogs,  Gov- 
ernment regulation  outside  the  wilder- 
ness area,  loss  of  revenue  to  the  local 
governments,    an    unnecessary    road 
construction,  and  cutting  of  trees.  Al- 
though private  landowners  within  the 
wilderness  borders  wiU  not  have  their 
lands  condemned,  and  are  assured  rea- 
sonable access,  political  realities  dic- 
tate   that    private    lands   should    be 
drawn  out  whenever  possible.  In  Ar- 
kansas, we  are  fortunate  that  the  few 
private  lands  that  are  Included  In  the 
areas  can  easily  be  excluded  from  the 
wilderness   boundaries   without   com- 
promising the  wilderness  experience. 

Based  on  Forest  Service  data  and  my 
own  study,  it  Is  clear  that  the  preser- 
vation of  the  small  amount  of  com- 
merical  tlmlier  in  the  areas  I  would 
recommend  as  wilderness,  would  have 
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a  negligible  effect  on  the  local  econo- 
my. The  areas  are  too  small  and  too 
poor  to  have  a  dlscemable  impact.  In 
fact,  because  of  the  low  productivity,  I 
believe  it  would  be  difficult  to  recover 
the  costs  of  road  construction  and 
timber  management  in  these  areas 
from  the  sale  of  timber  or  mineral 
leases. 

As  I  said  at  the  outset,  if  Flatside 
and  the  10  wilderness  study  area  were 
added  to  existing  wilderness  in  the 
State,  the  total  acreage  is  less  than  6 
percent  of  the  national  forest  land  in 
Arkansas  and  less  than  two-thirds  of  1 
percent  of  the  overall  land  base  of  the 
State.  The  Federal  Government  makes 
payments  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments based  on  the  amount  of  receipts 
coUected  from  the  sale  of  timber  on 
national  forests.  Upon  receipt  of  the 
information  I  have  requested  from  the 
Forest  Service,  I  can  fully  analyze  if 
there  will  be  any  reduction  in  pay- 
ments. However,  because  these  areas 
liave  not  yielded  much  timber  before, 
and  because  the  remaining  94  percent 
of  multiple  use  forest  lands  In  Arkan- 
sas are  the  most  productive,  I  am  con- 
fident   that    Treasury    returns    from 
timber  sales  will  not  be  diminished  too 
much.  More  Importantly,  as  manage- 
ment    practices     improves     growth, 
growth  will  improve  in  the  other  94 
percent  of  the  affected  forests;  thus, 
some   of   the   lost   harvest   potential 
could  be  regained. 

In  October  of  1976,  Congress  passed 
Public  Law  94-565,  which  provides 
payment-ln-Ueu  of  taxes  (PILT)  to 
local  units  of  government,  containing 
certain  federally  owned  lands.  These 
payments  may  be  used  by  the  recipi- 
ents for  any  governmental  purpose  but 
there  is,  in  some  Arlumsas  areas,  a 
question  on  the  distribution  of  these 
funds.  Fifteen  school  districts  in  Ar- 
kansas have  filed  suit  regarding  the  in- 
terpretation of  "recipients"  and  "gov- 
ernment purpose." 

While  a  wilderness  bill  would  not  be 
the  proper  place  to  question  the  con- 
gressional intent  of  Public  Law  94-565, 
I  am  concerned  whether  or  not  our 
schools  are  receiving  a  fair  portion  of 
the  PILT  money.  Economic  demands 
have  made  it  very  difficult  for  school 
districts  to  increase  millage.  Also,  Ar- 
kansas has  a  Revenue  StabUization 
Act  that  has  caused  a  loss  in  State  rev- 
enues for  schools.  PILT  payments  can 
l>e  a  viable  alternative  to  scarce  tax 
dollars  and  I  will  attempt  to  deal  with 
this  question  in  other  legislation. 

In  short,  I  believe  we  can  overcome 
all  of  the  concerns  that  were  ex- 
pressed In  opposition  to  the  wilderness 
approach.  Regulations,  finances,  in- 
gress and  egress,  private  rights,  and 
other  problems  can  be  solved.  It  has 
been  done  in  other  States  and  it  can 
be  done  in  Arlcansas. 

The  areas  specified  in  the  Flatside 
wilderness  proposal  are,  by  national 
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mtmwu*»r^^  imaU.  Any  one  of  them  can 
be  walked  in  a  day's  time,  so  they  are 
not  huge,  inaccessible,  expanses  of 
land.  All  of  these  areas  are  bordered 
by  roads,  so  those  wishing  to  drive 
right  to  the  wilderness  will  have  easy 
access. 

Lastly,  the  people,  acting  through 
Congress,  there  have  the  right  to 
decide  which  Federal  acres  in  the  na- 
tional forests  will  be  preserved  as  wil- 
derness, and  which  will  be  made  avail- 
able for  development.  For  decades, 
these  decisions  have  been  made  on  an 
ad  hoc,  Improvlsational  basis,  mostly 
by  the  Forest  Service.  If  we  delay 
action  or  recommend  only  one  or  two 
areas  for  wilderness  designation,  we 
Jeopardize  the  natural  beauty  for 
which  Arkansas  Is  recognized.  My 
Flatslde  wilderness  proposal,  along 
with  the  legUdation  to  declare  other 
areas  as  wilderness  study  areas,  will 
hopefully  be  the  trigger  that  will  lead 
to  comprehensive  statewide  legislation 
so  that  Arkansas'  pristine  forests  will 
not  be  lost.* 
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in  the  State  of  Texas.  More  than  any  other 
one  peiaon— be  waa  responsible  for  the 
building  of  Lake  Lavon  and  the  creation  of 
the  North  Texas  Municipal  Water  District— 
Rockwall's  source  of  water  now  and  for  gen- 
erations ahead. 

Most  of  all,  he  was  a  wonderful  father  and 
husband.  J.  O.  was  fiercely  i>roud  of  his 
family— his  wife,  hla  daughter,  and  his  two 
sons— and  his  grandchildren.  There  Is  no 
way  to  measure  the  loss  of  a  man  like  J.  O. 
Wallace— but  there  is  a  way  to  appreciate 
him.  Rockwall  should  never  forget  J.  O.— 
for  we  are  the  beneficiaries  of  the  abun- 
dance of  generosity  that  overflowed  Into  all 
of  our  lives.* 


J.  O.  WALLACE 


HON.  RALPH  M.  HALL 

OP  TEXAS 

m  THS  Housx  or  reprzsehtativcs 
TTiursdav.  March  24. 1983 
•  Mr.  RALPH  M.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  today  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives to  pay  tribute  to  a  great  man.  a 
great  Texan,  and  a  great  friend  of  the 
late  Sam  Raybum.  The  following  Is  an 
editorial  that  appeared  In  Lake  Side 
News.  Rockwall.  Tex.,  alluding  to  the 
death  of  J.  O.  Wallace: 

Loss  OF  Otnt  Bedrock 
Family  and  friends  said  "Goodbye"  last 
Friday  to  one  of  the  truly  great  builders  of 
this  City,  this  SUte.  and  this  Nation.  J.  O. 
Wallace  was  laid  to  rest  midst  eulogies  and 
praises  both  from  his  contemporaries— now 
few  in  number— and  from  his  many  younger 
friends.  J.  O.  even  at  the  age  of  98.  was 
modem  in  his  thinking  and  alert  in  his 
Judgement.  He  was  not  just  a  leader  of  this 
City- he  was  a  builder  of  this  City.  You 
have  but  to  look  at  the  names  on  our  build- 
ing and  our  businesses  to  get  some  idea  of 
the  throngs  of  men  and  women  he  helped  to 
get  started— by  advice  and  encouragement. 
and  financial  aid.  during  his  long  tenure  as 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  First  SUte  Bank: 
you  have  but  to  switch  on  an  electric  light— 
or  use  one  of  many  home  conveniences,  to 
be  reminded  that  J.  O.  working  closely  with 
his  wonderful  friend,  the  late  Congressman 
Omm  Raybum— for  they  led  the  way  for 
Rural  Electrification   in  our  part  of  the 
United  States:  you  have  but  to  enjoy  the 
network  of  roads  and  highways— including 
Interstate  30— for  J.  O.   Wallace  was  on 
hand  to  afford  the  vision  for  planning  of 
this  Interstate  facility,  as  well  as  the  sup- 
portlnc   network   of   sUte    and   Farm    to 
Market  Roads.  And.  yes,  you  can  and  should 
utter  your  own  expression  of  gratitude  as 
you  approach  the  City  Limits  of  our  City— 
and  msny  other  cities  In  northeast  Texas— 
and  read  the  sign  "Public  Water  Supply  Ap- 
proved"—for  J.  O.  Wallace  was  'Mr.  Water" 


LEGISLATION  TO  EXEMPT 
BLENDED  CREDIT  FARM  EX- 
PORTS  FROM  CARGO  PREFER- 
ENCE STATUTES 

HON.  COOPER  EVANS 

OP  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRXSENTATIVZS 

Thursday,  March  24,  1983 
•  Mr.  EVANS  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  Introducing  along  with  Mr. 
Roberts,  Mrs.  Smith,  and  Mr.  Tattke 
two  bills  addressing  the  cargo-prefer- 
ence requirements  with  regard  to  agri- 
cultural exports.  One  of  these  biUs 
would  exempt  agricultural  exports  fi- 
nanced under  the  Government's  new 
blended  credit  program  from  cargo- 
preference  requirements.  This  meas- 
ure is  necessary  to  insure  the  competi- 
tiveness of  U.S.  farm  products  in  the 
International  markets.  The  other 
would  prohibit  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  from  paying  excess  costs 
that  result  when  cargo-preference  re- 
quirements are  applied  to  any  Govern- 
ment-subsidized agricultural  exports. 
That  responsibility  would  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  U.S.  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration, a  longtime  advocate  of  this 
concession  to  shipping  Interests. 

Both  proposals  are  prompted  by 
widespread  concern  among  American 
fanners  that  cargo-preference  ndes 
wiU  undercut  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment's efforts  to  expand  our  farm 
markets  overseas.  The  worldwide  re- 
cession, the  relative  strength  of  the 
dollar.  Intense  competition  from  Euro- 
pean traders,  and  several  other  factors 
have  contributed  to  a  sharp  decline  in 
farm  export  sales  over  the  past  2 
years.  Farm  exports  reached  $44  bil- 
Uon  in  fiscal  1981.  fell  to  $39  billion  in 
1982,  and  are  expected  to  decline  again 
this  year.  The  loss  of  our  farm  mar- 
kets overseas  has  contributed  heavily 
to  the  strength  «md  duration  of  the  re- 
cession at  home. 

Congress  said  the  administration 
have  worked  out  a  number  of  creative 
strategies  for  recapturing  our  lost 
markets  and  for  finding  new  ones.  One 
such  effort  is  the  blended  credit  pro- 
gram in  which  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  combines  direct  subsidies 
with  commercial  credit  guarantees  to 
effectively  reduce  the  interest  rates 
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charged  to  our  customers  by  an  esti- 
mated 2  percentage  points.  Suddenly. 
U.S.  agricultural  traders  find  them- 
selves on  more  equal  footing  with 
their  European  counterparts  who  have 
been  capturing  markets  with  cutrate. 
subsidized  commodity  sales. 

Prospects  for  success  of  the  blended 
credit  program,  however,  hinge  on 
more  than  Just  competitive  interest 
rates.' A  major  factor  in  transactions  is 
the  cost  of  shipping  our  commodities 
to  their  overseas  destinations.  The 
cargo-preference  law.  passed  in  1954  as 
a  maritime  subsidy,  stipulates  that  50 
percent  of  all  Government-owned  or 
subsidized  exports  must  be  carried  on 
U.S.  flagships.  If  they  are  available.  If 
cargo-preference  requirements  are  ap- 
plied to  blended  credit  sales— and  it 
appears  likely  that  they  will  be  in  the 
absence  of  the  legislation  we  have  in- 
troduced today— the  export  porgram's 
attractiveness  to  prospective  buyers 
win  be  negated.  In  plain  terms,  cargo 
preference  will  add  an  average  of  $52 
per  ton  to  the  cost  of  shipping  our 
blended  credit  sales  overseas,  wiping 
out  the  price  discount  resulting  from 
the  Interest  reduction. 

An  immediate  problem  involves  the 
huge  floiu-  sale  to  Egypt  announced  in 
January.   Egypt   has  agreed   to   pur- 
chase 1  million  metric  tons  of  flour 
from  the  United  States  at  the  world 
price  of  $155  per  ton,  a  transaction 
made  possible  when  USDA  gave  sur- 
plus wheat  free  of  charge  to  American 
traders.  On  February  22,  the  adminis- 
tration  ruled   that   cargo   preference 
would  apply  to  the  sale,  adding  an- 
other $33  million  in  costs  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  Jeopardizing  the  sale  al- 
together. The  fear  now  is  that  this 
ruling  will  spill  over  into  the  blended 
credit   program.   If   this   occurs,   the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  would 
be  forced  to  assume  a  prohibitive  cost 
increase  for  the  blended  credit  pro- 
gram. The  overall  cost  of  an  Imposed 
ocean-freight  differential  is  estimated 
at  about  $122  million,  given  anticipat- 
ed tonnages,  or  about  one-half  of  the 
$250  million  in  direct  outlays  planned 
for   the   program.   This   undoubtedly 
will  force  the  CCC  to  scale  back  other 
subsidized   export   sales   worth   more 
than  $1  billion  at  a  time  of  widespread 
distress  in  the  U.S.  farm  economy.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  blended  credit  program 
is  going  to  have  Its  Intended  results. 
Congress  must  provide  the  exemption 
proposed  by  our  legislation. 

Our  companion  bill  would  improve 
the  Government's  ability  to  monitor 
budget  outlays  associated  with  cargo- 
preference  rulings.  When  cargo  prefer- 
ence Is  applied  to  agricultural  export 
sales,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion must  bear  this  unanticipated  cost. 
The  mission  of  CCC  Is  to  promote 
farm  exports,  but  the  agency's  funds, 
as  we  have  seen  in  the  Egyptian  sale, 
get   sidetracked   by   cargo-preference 
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rulings.  The  time  has  come  to  shift 
the  budgetary  burden  for  cargo  prefer- 
ence to  the  Maritime  Administration, 
which  is  charged  with  promoting  the 
country's  shipping  capabilities.  This 
change  would  give  the  administration, 
the  Congress,  and  the  public  a  better 
opportunity  to  scrutinize  the  true  cost 
of  requiring  that  Government-owned 
or  subsidized  cargo  be  shipped  on 
American  vessels.^ 


STEPHEN  T.  BANKO  III  TELLS 
THE  TRUE  MEANING  OF  PA- 
TRIOTISM AND  VIETNAM 

HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OP  mw  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thuraday.  March  24, 1983 

•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  almost  a 
decade  has  passed  since  the  United 
States  ended  its  Involvement  in  Viet- 
nam, yet  many  of  the  men  and  women 
who  served  in  our  Armed  Forces  are 
still  fighting  a  war.  Theirs  is  a  battle 
for  recognition;  the  enemy  is  igno- 
rance and  close-minded  discrimination. 
I  speak  of  the  mistreatment  the  Viet- 
nam veteran  has  received  upon  his 
return  to  civilian  life— the  sanctimoni- 
ous barrier  he  has  had  to  overcome. 

In  the  last  few  years,  the  American 
people  have  become  increasingly 
aware  of  the  Vietnam  veteran's  frus- 
tration and  struggle.  The  Vietnam 
Veterans  Memorial  is  a  great  stride 
toward  the  recognition  of  the  Vietnam 
vet  as  a  true  patriot.  The  sacrifices 
these  men  and  women  have  made  are 
great  and  deserving  of  honor.  Yet  the 
ideas  of  some,  those  who  degrade  the 
Vietnam  veteran  for  serving  in  an  un- 
popular war,  remain  to  haunt  that  sol- 
dier today.  Stephen  T.  Banko  III  ad- 
dresses this  tragedy  in  a  February  1 
Buffalo  News  article. 

Mr.  Banko  eloquently  exposes  the 
hypocrisy  in  the  actions  of  those  mem- 
bers of  the  antiwar  movement  who 
self-rlghteously    declare    the   conflict 
unjust,   yet   treat   the   veteran   with 
greater  injustice.  I  commend  this  ex- 
cellent article  to  my  colleagues  and 
implore  them  to  remain  attentive  to 
the  needs  of  the  Vietnam  veterans 
among  their  constituency;  those  who 
had  to  fight  for  this  coimtry's  honor 
and  must  still  fight  for  its  respect. 
[From  the  Buffalo  News.  Feb.  1. 1083] 
ViBWPonrrs 
(By  Stephen  T.  Banko  HI) 
In  the  context  of  last  November's  dedica- 
tion ceremony  at  the  Vietnam  Veterans  Me- 
morial and  the  new-found  national  aware- 
ness of  the  injustice  inherent  in  dealing 
with  those  veterans,  it  was  presumed  that 
the  fustigatlon  and  frustration  of  Vietnam 
vets  was  at  an  end.  However,  if  Vietnam  im- 
parted any  lesson  to  the  soldiers  who  fought 
there,  it  was  that  vigilance  must  be  eternal. 
So,  while  most  opinions  that  deprecate  the 
veterans  of  the  nation's  longest  war  can  be 
endured  in  confident  silence,  there  Is  an  oc- 
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caslonal  piece  that  finds  its  way  Into  print 
that  is  so  intellectually  bankn^t  that  it 
cries  out  for  refutation. 

Such  a  piece  appeared  In  Everybody's 
colimm  In  the  Jan.  11  News  under  the  head- 
line, "Patriotism  More  Than  Waving  nag." 
In  seeking  to  Infect  the  community  with  his 
own  i4>ochryphal  definition  of  patriotism, 
the  writer  of  this  letter  equates  the  men 
and  women  who  served  in  Vietnam  with  the 
forces  of  Nazi  Germany  and  Imperial  Japan. 
While  it  is  hoped  that  this  warped  idea  is 
an  isolated  malady,  the  tenor  of  the  letter 
was  represenUtive  of  a  larger  view  that  was 
prevalent  in  the  anti-war  community  of  the 
early  1970s.  That  view  assigned  a  certain 
moral  superiority  to  the  protesters.  This 
author  first  encountered  this  philosophical 
snobbery  in  Vietnam.  It  emanated  from 
joumalisU  covering  the  war,  for  the  most 
part  from  secure  rear  areas.  They  continual- 
ly lectured  rear-echelon  soldiers  as  to  the 
foolishness  of  the  war  and  the  futility  of 
ones  participation  In  it. 

They  gave  lavish  accounts  of  the  anti-war 
demonstrations  rocking  the  campuses  of  the 
country  but  conveniently  left  out  the  "anti- 
soldier"  aspects  of  these  demonstrations. 
They  then  retired  to  the  United  States 
where  they  wrote  self-fulfilling  prophecies 
about  deteriorating  morale  among  the 
troops  In  Vietnam.  It  was  from  a  journalist 
that  I  first  heard  soldiers  referred  to  as 
"suckers." 

My  next  encounter  with  the  self-right- 
eousness of  the  protest  element  was  in  col- 
lege. There,  even  though  I  had  spent  two 
combat  tours  in  Vietnam  and  had  at  least  a 
"passing"  knowledge  of  the  subject,  my 
opinions  were  stifled.  Ignored  or  suppressed. 
Intellectual  freedom  was  a  closely  guarded 
commodity  In  those  days,  reserved  for  the 
effete  of  "The  Movement." 

And,  of  course.  It  was  always  present  on 
the  street  comers.  In  the  bars  and  virtually 
anywhere  young  people  congregated.  'Patri- 
otism" was  given  a  new  definition,  altered 
not  In  fact,  but  In  theory;  reshaped  by  those 
who  sought  ideological  solace  in  its  em- 
brace. I  suppose  that's  really  what  academic 
freedom  meant:  when  you  saw  a  definition 
as  academic,  you  were  assigned  the  freedom 
to  change  It. 

I  had  a  difficult  time  accepting  the 
premise  that  the  18-  and  19-year-old  kids 
who  fought  and  suffered  and  died  alongside 
me  were  the  despots  and  tyrants  they  were 
made  out  to  be.  Even  In  the  "Intellectual" 
atmosphere  of  a  college  campus.  It  was 
tough  to  acquiesce  in  the  contention  that 
their  collective  and  individual  acts  of  hero- 
ism were  "unpatriotic."  As  I  recalled  those 
desperately  lonely  nights  when  their  youth 
seeped  through  the  facade  of  forced  maturi- 
ty; when  In  the  total  blackness  of  a  jungle 
night  these  boys  would  need  to  sob  softly  on 
my  shoulder  to  release  the  screaming  ten- 
sion buUdlng  in  their  brains;  when  I  held 
their  hands  to  reassure  them  as  they  lay 
dying  In  my  arms,  I  am  moved  to  revulsion 
by  those  who  seek  to  demean  or  cheapen 
the  sacrifice  made  by  the  nation's  youth  In 
the  remoteness  of  Vietnam. 

It  was  just  as  difficult  to  understand  the 
"patriotism"  Inherent  In  flying  the  Viet 
Cong  flag  and  chanting  slogans  urging  a 
Viet  Cong  victory.  The  protest  community, 
for  all  its  feigned  intellectual  superiority 
never  was  possessed  of  the  insight,  the  Intel- 
ligence or  the  Inclination  to  separate  the 
way  from  the  warrior.  Instead,  It  spawned  a 
babllng,  bubble-headed  Barbarella  to  spout 
their  brand  of  "patriotism"  in  the  anti-air- 
craft pits  of  Hanoi.  It  sent  iU  members  to 
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congregate  in  bus  terminals  and  airports  to 
inveigh  against  retunilng  soldiers.  They 
rooted  for  the  Viet  Cong  who  were  klUlng 
Americans.  And  this  they  defined  as  "patri- 
otism." 

Even  though  reality  has  relegated  the 
tenets  of  the  anti-war  movement  to  the 
trash  compactor  of  history,  the  truest  be- 
lievers continue  to  bang  on  to  their  dis- 
proved theories.  They  persist  In  Orwellian 
"Newspeak"  definitions  even  as  the  whole  of 
Southeast  Asia  undergoes  repression  of 
enormous  scope.  BCllllons  of  Laotians. 
Khymers  and  Vietnamese  have  paid  for  the 
"patriotism"  of  the  anti-war  movement  with 
their  lives  and  millions  more  In  Afghani- 
stan, Africa  and  Central  America  iriU  do  so 
In  the  Immediate  future.  History  Itself  has 
refuted  any  claim  of  the  protest  movement 
to  intellectual  superiority. 

But  we  don't  have  to  look  any  fartlier 
than  our  own  country  to  seek  the  casualties 
of  the  anti-war  adventures  of  the  '80s  and 
'70s.  They  are  spread  from  coast  to  coast, 
from  border  to  border.  They  inngiiifh  in 
hospitals  and  Institutions.  They  stagnate  In 
unemployment  lines  and  sour  on  welfare 
rolls.  They  are  denied  access  to  the  society 
they  fought  for  by  those  who  refused  to 
fight. 

They  are  the  veterans  of  the  Vietnam 
War.  men  and  women  who  saw  their  duty, 
set  about  It  with  dignity  and  determination 
and  were  greeted  with  contempt  and  contu- 
mely. And  much  of  the  degradation  that  has 
been  heaped  on  Vietnam  veterans  traces  Its 
roots  to  the  protest  movement.  That's  been 
the  legacy  of  the  anti-war  "patriots"  of  this 
country. 

So  si>are  me  the  moral  pretentiousness  of 
the  protest  movement  and  their  self-right- 
eous claim  to  a  commitment  more  pure  than 
that  of  the  Vietnam  veteran. 

The  next  time  such  "patriots"  seek  to  lay 
singular  claim  to  that  designation  they 
would  do  well  to  remember  the  words  of 
Samuel  Johnson: 

•Patriotism  is  the  last  refuge  of  the  scoun- 
drel. "• 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  BILL  TO 
EXEMPT  U.S.-FLAG  VESSEI^ 
CONTINUOUSLY  ABROAD  FOR 
2  YEARS  OR  MORE  FROM 
DUTY  ON  FOREIGN  EQUIP. 
MENT  AND  REPAIRS 


HON.  GENE  SNYDER 

or  KEHTCCKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSERTATITXS 


Thursday.  March  24.  1983 
•  Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which  will 
remedy  an  inequity  which  presently 
exists  for  U.S.-flag  vessels.  I  Intro- 
duced similar  legislation  in  the  97th 
Congress. 

Currently,  U.S.-flag  vessels  are  as- 
sessed a  50-percent  ad  valorem  duty  on 
the  cost  of  equipment,  parts,  or  mate- 
rials purchased  for,  and  repairs  made 
to,  U.S.-flag  vessels  in  a  foreign  coim- 
try,  unless  necessitated  by  emergency. 
The  apparent  purpose  behind  such  a 
duty  is  to  have  nonemergency  work 
done  in  U.S.  shipyards.  However,  there 
is  a  certain  Impractlcallty  in  expecting 
vessels  trading  In  distant  ports  of  the 
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world  to  retxirn  to  the  United  States 
for  repairs.  Congress  recognized  this 
Inequity  when  It  amended  section  466 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C. 
1466)  to  exonpt  shrimp  boats  and 
other  special-purpose  crafts  such  as 
barges,  oil-drilling  rigs,  and  oceano- 
graphlc  vessels  that  remain  away  from 
T3B,  ports  for  2  years  or  more. 

The   bill   which   I   am   introducing 
today  would  broaden  that  exemption 
to  include  U.S.-flag  cargo  and  passen- 
ger vessels.  This  blU  is  nearly  identical 
to  Public  Law  91-654  which  exempted 
certain  shrimp  boats  and  other  craft 
that  remain  away  from  U.S.  ports  for 
a  period  of  2  years  or  more.  Under  my 
blU.  the  statutory  requirement  that  a 
duty  be  levied  on  any  repair  work  done 
in  the  first  6  months  a  vessel  is  away 
from   a  UA   port   would   remain   in 
effect.  Also,  the  requirement  that  a 
U.S.-fiag  vessel  be  away  from  a  U.S. 
port  for  2  years  or  more  in  order  to 
achieve  duty-free  status  would  remain 
in  effect.  In  addition.  I  have  added  a 
proviso  which  does  not  now  appear  in 
the  law.  forbidding  duty-free  status  to 
vessels  which  are  taken  overseas  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  obtaining  repairs.  I 
believe  this  latter  condition  will  dis- 
coiui«e  any  potential  abuse  by  opera- 
tors who  may  have  no  intention  of 
using  their  vessels  for  trading  piu-- 
poses   while   away   from   the   United 
SUtes.  ^    . 

I  do  not  believe  that  shipyards  in 
the  United  States  could  reasonably 
expect  to  receive  the  ship-repair  busi- 
ness involved,  since  return  of  the  ves- 
sels to  the  United  Stetes  would  impose 
a  prohibitive  economic  burden  for  out- 
of-servlce  time  and  steaming  costs. 
Yet,  at  a  time  when  the  competitive 
posture  of  the  U.S.  merchant  marine 
is  under  severe  constraints,  due  to  the 
cost  advantage  enjoyed  by  foreign 
competitors  and  the  trading  protec- 
tions being  imposed  by  an  increasing 
number  of  our  maritime  partners  for 
the  benefit  of  their  own  fleets,  it  is  ap- 
propriate that  UJS.  merchant  vessels 
regularly  deployed  abroad  for  ex- 
tended periods  be  relieved  of  the  fur- 
ther cost  disadvantage  of  a  duty  on 
foreign  equipment  or  repairs  when  re- 
turned to  the  United  States. 

My  proposal  is  also  consistent  with  a 
recommendation  by  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  in  a 
recent  report  to  the  Congress  (CED 
82-2:  November  30,  1981),  In  which  he 
noted  that  the  50-percent  duty  on  for- 
eign equipment  and  repairs  inhibit 
subsidized  U-S.-flag  operators'  ability 
to  compete  with  foreign-flag  operators 
and  recommended  that  Congress  con- 
sider revising  U.S.  policies  for  promot- 
ing the  U.S.  ship  repair  industry  with 
the  objective  of  making  them  more  eq- 
uitable to  U.S.-flag  operators. 

In  addition,  my  bill  is  consistent 
with  the  administration's  maritime 
policy.  Former  Secretary  Drew  Lewis 
announced  on  BCay  20.  1982,  that  one 
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element  of  the  administration's  mari- 
time policy  was  to  relieve  all  U.S.-flag 
ships  of  the  ad  valorem  duty  on  re- 
pairs performed  abroad.  Although  my 
bill  is  not  as  broad  as  the  administra- 
tion's position,  I  l)elleve  that  my  pro- 
posal will  not  adversely  affect  U.S. 
shipyards. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  was  further  amend- 
ed in  1979  to  exempt  all  U.S.-reglstry 
commercial  aircraft  from  applicabUity 
of  the  duty  in  question,  regardless  of 
period  of  absence  from  the  United 
States,  to  enhance  their  operators' 
international  competitive  position. 
Since  U.S.  commercial  aircraft  have 
the  ability  to  return  to  the  United 
States  quite  rapidly  from  any  point  in 
the  world  at  substantially  less  operat- 
ing and  lost  opportunity  cost  than 
oceangoing  vessels,  the  case  for  also 
exempting  the  relatively  small  nimiber 
of  foreign-service  U.S.-flag  merchant 
vessels  is  indeed  compelling.* 


March  U,  1983 
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EXPLANATION  OP  VOTE  ON 
CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  HJl. 
1718 


HON.  BOB  TRAXLER 

OP  mCRIGAN 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday,  March  24,  1983 
•  Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  explain  my 
error  in  voting  "no"  on  the  final  pas- 
sage of  the  conference  report  to  ac- 
company H.R.  1718,  the  so-called  Jobs 
bUl. 

It  was  my  intention  to  vote  "yes"  on 
final  passage  of  this  important  legisla- 
tion, but  I  had  inadvertently  selected 
the  wrong  voting  card,  and  as  a  result 
the  record  shows  me  as  having  voted 

no.  • 


NICARAGUA:  FULFILLING 
CASTRO'S  DREAM 


HON.  DON  RTTTER 

or  PEmiSYLVAHIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  24,  1983 
•  Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  9,  1983,  Drew  Middleton,  noted 
New  York  Times  correspondent,  filed 
this  story  of  Nicaragua's  growing  mili- 
tarization. Many  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  Pentagon  have  been 
sounding  the  warning  bells  over  the 
last  year.  However,  thus  far  few  have 
chosen  to  listen.  I  think  this  article 
goes  a  long  way  to  awakening  Ameri- 
can consciousness  to  the  overall  reality 
of  what  is  happening  in  our  hemi- 
sphere. For  aU  of  us  who  desire  peace 
and  stability  in  this  area  of  the  world, 
the  Soviet-backed  buildup  In  Nicara- 
gua casts  very  ominous  shadows  to 
this  dream. 
The  article  follows: 


[Prom  the  New  York  Tlmea.  Mar.  9. 1»M) 
NicAitAOUA  BuiLDCK  Sovnti  TmSAT  TO 
Rkgior  Sbm 
(By  Drew  Middleton) 
Panama.  March  5.— Senior  American  offi- 
cers at  the  United  SUte«  Southern  Com- 
mand here  are  concerned  that  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Ite  aUies  are  building  up  Ntcara- 
guA  as  a  bridgehead  to  increase  their  influ- 
ence throughout  Central  America. 

■CIUTABY  ANALTSIS 

One  senior  officer  said.  "The  Government 
of  El  Salvador  with  our  help  may  be  able  to 
put  out  the  fire  there,  but  the  present  pace 
of  Communist  expansion  makes  it  Inevitable 
that  five  or  six  years  from  now  Central 
America  and  the  United  SUtes  will  face  a 
similar  crisis  in  another  country." 

The  present  military  buildup  In  Nicaragua 
is  the  object  of  almost  as  much  concern  at 
Southern  Command  headquarters  as  is  the 
faltering  Salvadoran  campaign  against  the 
Insurgents. 

The  strength  of  the  Nlcaraguan  Army 
today  Is  60.000  men.  This  is  the  largest  army 
In  Central  America  and  the  total  exceeds 
the  combined  forces  of  the  country's  closest 
neighbors— El  Salvador.  Hondiuas  and 
Costa  Rica. 

BIG  IHCRXASB  IS  PLAMHKU 

The  Government  has  announced  that  it 
intends  to  increase  the  size  of  the  army  to 
200.000  troops.  Brazil,  with  a  population  of 
125  million,  compared  with  Nicaragua's  2.7 
million,  has  an  army  of  182,000. 

Intelligence  sources  report  that  with 
Cuban  assistance  "at  least  two"  Nlcaraguan 
airfields  are  being  improved  to  take  Soviet 
jet  aircraft.  The  deployment  of  MIG-23 
fighters  on  these  airfields,  and  on  another 
that  is  being  built  on  the  Caribbean  island 
of  Grenada,  these  sources  said,  would  give 
leftist-ruled  nations  the  ability  to  cover  the 
entire  Caribbean  with  high-performance 
aircraft. 

The  arrival  of  such  aircraft  plus  the 
recent  introduction  of  25  Soviet  M-54/55 
tanks  gives  Nicaragua  a  quallUtive  as  well 
as  a  quantitative  advantage  over  every  other 
military  force  in  the  region. 

Nicaragua's  military  development,  intelli- 
gence sources  reported,  is  being  assisted  by 
2,000  Cuban  military  and  security  advisers. 
Between  4,000  and  5,000  Cubans  are  work- 
ing in  civilian  capacities,  many  of  them  serv- 
ing in  key  posts  in  the  Government.  Follow- 
ing a  pattern  famUlar  in  Soviet-influenced 
sUtes  in  the  Middle  East,  advisers  on  the  re- 
organization of  the  police  force  and  im- 
provement of  communications  have  arrived 
from  East  Germany  and  Bulgaria.  Some 
North  Korean  and  Soviet  advisers  also  have 
been  reported  In  the  country. 

There  is  a  resignation  In  the  American  of- 
ficer's reporting  of  these  developments. 
They  are  siu-e  of  their  facts  but  they  fear 
that  outside  of  the  SUte  Department  and 
the  Pentagon  no  one  in  the  United  States  is 
listening. 

A  major  irritant,  they  Insist,  is  that  they 
are  warning  not  simply  about  a  threat  to 
Central  and  Latin  America  as  a  whole  but  to 
the  North  Atlantic  alliance's  ability  to  wage 
war. 

"No  one,  no  one  seems  to  understand 
this,"  a  senior  officer  said.  Half  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization's  sup- 
plies and  a  high  percentage  of  United  States 
troop  reinforcements  In  the  event  of  war 
would  come  out  of  United  States  ports  on 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  About  45  percent  of 
crude  oil  shipments  to  the  United  SUtes 


pus  through  the  Caribbean  Sea.  The 
tanker  routes  across  the  South  AtlanUc 
carry  about  two-thirds  of  Western  Europe's 
oil. 

Cuba  siU  at  the  edge  of  these  sea  lanes 
with  an  army  of  235,000  and  Increasingly 
powerful  air  and  naval  forces.  The  arma- 
mente  include.  Intelligence  officers  reported, 
200  MIG  fighters  and  fighter  bombers  in- 
cluding two  squadrons  of  MIO-23's,  600 
tanks,  90  helicopters  including  the  new 
attack  craft  known  by  the  NATO  code  name 
Hind.  50  torpedo  and  missile  attack  boats 
and  two  submarines. 

SOVIKT  ARMS  DELIVERIES  RISE 

The  Soviet  Union  delivered  70,000  metric 
tons  of  military  equipment  to  Cuba  in  1981, 
the  officers  said.  This  was  the  highest 
figure  since  the  1962  missile  crisis.  Deliv- 
eries in  1982  and  the  first  months  of  this 
year  have  continued  on  the  same  scale. 

Part  of  these  deliveries,  officers  at  South- 
em  Command  emphasize,  are  transshipped 
to  Nicaragua  where  some  were  transferred 
to  the  insurgents  in  El  Salvador  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  civil  war  there.  Lately,  ac- 
cording to  United  SUtes  military  sources, 
most  of  the  guerrillas'  arms  have  come  from 
captured  Salvadoran  Government  supplies. 

Cuba's  growing  military  strength  and  the 
present  vulnerability  of  the  sea  supply  lines 
to  Europe  lead  some  officers  to  conclude 
that  in  the  event  of  war  between  NATO  and 
the  Warsaw  Pact  forces,  the  United  SUtes 
would  be  forced  to  divert  significant  mUi- 
tary  resources  needed  elsewhere  to  the 
elimination  of  the  Cuban  threat. 

Soviet  propaganda  outlets  are  now  broad- 
casting more  frequently  and  in  more  lan- 
guages of  the  region  than  the  Voice  of 
America.  The  Moscow  Radio,  for  example, 
broadcasts  two  and  a  half  times  as  much 
material  as  the  Voice  of  America  each  week. 
Propaganda  from  all  Communist  countries 
outetrips  that  of  the  United  SUtes  by  a 
margin  of  6  to  1  in  hours  broadcast. 

Soviet  influence  is  also  exerted  through 
the  use  of  scholarships.  The  number  of 
Latin  American  students  trained  each  year 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  excluding  Cubans,  has 
risen  from  500  to  4,500  in  10  years. 

There  are  some  momentarily  cheerful 
notes,  a  senior  officer  said.  But  a  minute 
later  he  pointed  out  that  insurgent  action 
had  increased  dramatically  in  Peru. 

Insurgency  has  diverted  attention  from 
the  most  important  seaway  in  the  region, 
the  Panama  Canal,  which  in  peace  is  essen- 
tial to  international  trade.  In  war.  a  senior 
officer  emphasized.  It  would  be  'critical  to 
the  United  SUtes  for  transfer  of  forces  and 
logistics  in  support  of  any  major  contingen- 
cy."* 


FREEZING  AMERICA'S  WILL 

HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  24, 1983 

•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night 
President  Reagan  appeared  before  the 
American  people  on  national  televi- 
sion, to  outline  in  stark  and  troubling 
detail  the  continuing  growth  in  the 
Soviet  military  threat  to  the  peace  and 
security  of  the  free  world.  The  grow- 
ing disparity  In  the  military  balance 
between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  the  direct  result  of 
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U.8.  disinvestment  In  defense  over  two 
decades  of  unprecedented  Soviet  mili- 
tary buildup.  The  American  people, 
aware  of  this  growth  In  Soviet  power, 
aware  of  America's  waning  defense  ca- 
pabilities, elected  a  President  who  was 
pledged  to  reassert  America's  leader- 
ship of  the  free  world.  The  election  of 
Ronald  Reagan  was  greeted  with  open 
arms  by  our  allies,  and  respect  by  our 
adversaries. 

But  If  now  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives were  to  pass  a  nuclear  freeze  res- 
olution, doubts  about  America's  re- 
solve to  meet  the  Soviet  challenge 
would  be  raised  anew.  In  an  article  in 
yesterday's  Washington  Times,  the 
outstanding  national  columnist  Pat- 
rick Buchanan  captured  the  essence  of 
the  hidden  message  in  the  nuclear 
freeze:  "To  the  Russians,"  he  writes, 
"the  freeze  vote  should  be  conclusive 
proof  the  Americans  no  longer  have 
the  heart  or  kidney  or  vision  to  resist 
the  Empire."  Whether  the  freeze  reso- 
lution would  be  binding  or  nonbinding, 
rhetoric  or  reality.  It  would  surely  be  a 
symbol  that  ill-serves  our  Nation  or 
the  cause  of  peace:  a  symbol  of  weak- 
ness of  will  would  undercut  arms  con- 
trol reduction  efforts. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  that  Mr.  Buchan- 
an's insightful  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  His  comments  merit  our  con- 
sideration in  advance  of  any  vote  on 
the  nuclear  freeze. 

[From  the  Washington  Times.  Mar.  23 
1983] 

Going  the  Way  of  the  Carthaginians 

(By  Patrick  Buchanan) 

Not  since  the  privileged  young  of  the  Brit- 
ish Empire  took  the  Oxford  Oath  "not  to 
fight  for  king  and  country"  has  so  pitiable  a 
plea  been  sent  to  the  enemies  of  the  West  as 
the  House  resolution  to  endorse  a  "nuclear 
freeze." 

At  Oxford  in  1933,  they  were  callow 
school  boys;  in  the  House  they  are  men 
chosen  to  represent  the  American  people. 

Less  than  a  month  ago,  the  West  Ger- 
mans, bullied  and  threatened  by  Andropov 
and  Gromyko,  voted  nonetheless  to  remain 
faithful  to  the  alliance,  to  accept  upon 
German  soil  American  missiles  that  would 
make  their  homeland  a  certain  Soviet  target 
in  the  event  of  war.  The  American  House  is 
about  to  cancel  that  courageous  German  de- 
cision, and  offer  Andropov,  unilaterally,  no 
deployment.  If  only  he  will  stop  building. 

Do  not  take  the  freeze  all  that  seriously, 
we  are  admonished  by  some  supporters. 
After  all,  it  is  not  binding.  Neither  was  the 
Oxford  Oath.  But  it,  too.  was  a  manifesU- 
tlon  of  something  decadent  within  the  lead- 
ership class,  an  almost  desperate  desire  for 
peace  that  blinds  aU  judgment  of  reality. 

The  unwritten  message  the  House  will 
send  to  the  Soviet  Union  with  this  freeze 
vote— to  force  President  Reagan  to  "get  seri- 
ous" about  arms  control— Is  that  the  Ameri- 
can Congress  believes  Reagan  Is  the  true  Im- 
pediment to  arms  control  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  Andropov  surely  agrees. 

But  the  message  sent  and  the  message  re- 
ceived will  not  be  one  and  the  same.  To  the 
Russians,  the  freeze  vote  should  be  condu- 
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slve  proof  the  Americans  no  longer  have  the 
heart  or  kidney  or  vision  to  resist  the 
Empire. 

Take  a  brief  glance  at  what  the  House  of 
RepresenUtives  Is  about  to  offer  Moacow  if 
only,  please,  it  wiU  take  our  hand  in  friend- 
ship. 

We  will  cancel  the  Pershing  and  cruise 
missUes  intended  for  Europe  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  leaving  the  Russians  an  absolute 
monoply  of  new  missiles  dominating  the 
Eurasian  land  mass,  able  to  hit  nations  con- 
taining 70  percent  of  the  world's  peoples.  It 
is  an  offer  even  Andropov  has  hesiUted  to 
advance  as  equitable:  No  concession  by 
Moacow,  total  cancellation  by  the  United 
SUtes. 

We  will  have  informed  the  Soviet  Air  De- 
fense Ministry  that,  by  the  end  of  the 
decade,  the  Strategic  Air  Command  will  be 
phased  out  of  existence.  The  entire  force  of 
300-plus  B-52S  Is  only  one  third  the  size  It 
was  during  the  Cuban  missile  crisis;  it  Is  20 
years  older;  young  men  from  the  Air  Force 
Academy  are  flying  planes  their  fathers 
flew.  Without  the  B-1  bomber— which  the 
freeze  advocates  wUl  abandon— SAC's  fleet 
of  B-52S  will  be  liquidated  by  accident,  attri- 
tion or  obsolescence  in  a  few  years.  Not  a 
month  passes  without  our  hearing  of  a 
plane  damaged  because  a  wing  cracked  on 
refueling  or  of  some  B-52s  down  In  the 
Western  desert. 

Are  you  concerned.  Mr.  Andropov,  by  the 
long-range  cruise  missiles  being  developed 
by  the  Americans?  Very  well,  we  will  cancel 
further  testing  and  production.  You  have 
nothing  to  worry  about  there. 

We  realize  that  you  have  put  into  place 
along  the  trans-Siberian  railroad  some  630 
SS-18  and  SS-19  missiles  with  5.000  war- 
heads. Frankly,  sir.  it  seems  an  almost  inex- 
plicable redundancy  In  force,  "overkill"  as 
we  say.  unless  you  have  targeted  four  or  five 
warheads  on  every  Minuteman  site  in  the 
United  SUtes,  preparatory  to  a  first  strike. 
Nevertheless,  keep  your  advantage.  We  will 
voluntarily  give  up  the  MX  missile  Reagan 
has  proposed,  no  questions  asked,  accepting 
the  certainty  that  our  older  land-based  mis- 
siles will  have  to  be  retired  as  obsolete  long 
before  your  newer  and  larger  ones. 

As  for  our  submarines,  which  so  compli- 
cate your  strategic  planning,  please  notice, 
Mr.  Andropov,  that  our  fleet  is  also  much 
smaller  and  older  than  yours,  so  attrition 
here  will  eliminate  ours  first.  Is  that  not  a 
fair  offer,  sir? 

We  know  Reagan  will  say  nuclear  freeze 
will  leave  you  with  permanent  and  growing 
superiority,  that  it  wlU  naU  the  "window  of 
vulnerabUlty"  open,  indefinitely.  We  do  not 
care. 

If  you  will  just  stop  this  building,  buUd- 
ing,  building,  we  swear  that  we  will  never 
again  construct  another  weapon  that  can 
threaten  the  Soviet  Empire. 

Lenin's  words  return  to  mind:  "The  sound- 
est strategy  In  war  is  to  postpone  operations 
until  the  moral  disintegration  of  the  enemy 
renders  the  delivery  of  the  mortal  blow  both 
possible  and  easy." 

The  frightened  leaders  of  Carthage  are 
about  to  offer  the  most  sweeping  concession 
ever,  to  persuade  the  Romans  that  we,  too, 
are  desperate  for  peace.  Surely,  this  will 
convince  them.* 
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THE  66TH  AMNIVER8ARY  OP 
THE  CREATION  OP  THE  BYEL- 
ORUSSIAN DEMOCRATIC  RE- 
PDBUC 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
CHARLES  A.  McLENDON 


Manh  U,  198S 


OSHA  REVIEW 


HON.  WUUAM  J.  HUGHES 

OrilBWJBtSXT 

ni  TBI  Housc  or  rkprbskhtatives 
TTMirsday.  March  24.  1983 
•  Hr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  Mth  anniversary  of  the  cre- 
ation of  the  Byelorussian  Democratic 
Republic.  Although  this  Nation  re- 
mained free  for  only  a  short  time, 
thoughts  of  liberty  still  Uve  in  the 
hearts  of  these  brave,  noble  people. 
Today,  I  Join  my  colleagues  in  saluting 
the  courage  and  proud  spirit  of  the 
native  Byelorussians,  and  the  Byelo- 
russian-American community  in  our 
country. 

The  history  of  Byelorussian  resist- 
ance is  long  and  brutal.  It  began 
during  the  anti-Russian  uprising  of 
1883.  led  by  the  Byelorussian  hero 
Kastus  Kalinouski.  It  reached  its  apex 
on  March  25,  1918.  when  Byelorussia 
proclaimed  its  status  as  an  autono- 
mous nation,  and  bestowed  upon  its 
citizens  all  the  blessings  and  benefits 
of  Uberty. 

Unfortunately,  this  independence 
would  be  short  lived.  The  Russian  Red 
Army  overran  the  Byelorussian  Demo- 
cratic Republic  less  than  3  years  later, 
creating  a  new  yoke  of  Soviet  oppres- 
sion. In  spite  of  this,  however,  the 
flame  of  freedom  continues  to  bum. 

The  Soviet  Government  has 
systematically  attempted  to  stifle  a 
culture  that  does  not  accord  with  their 
own.  The  Byelorussian  language  and 
national  heritage  and  traditions  have 
been  consciously  destroyed  by  the 
Soviet  authorities,  in  an  attempt  to  en- 
force a  "Union"  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics where  there  is  in  fact  no  con- 
sensus. The  Byelorussian  spirit  has  re- 
mained unyielding  to  this  opposition, 
and  the  Byelorussian  people  remain  a 
proud  and  free-thinking  people,  bol- 
stered by  their  faith  and  a  memory  of 
a   freedom   they   once   proudly   pos- 


HON.  JAMES  T.  BROYHUL 

or  HORTH  CABOLIHA 
IH  THE  HOUSC  OF  RKPRXSEHTATIWS 

Thursday.  March  24, 1983 


Today,  on  the  65th  anniversary  of 
the  creation  of  the  Byelorussian 
Democratic  Republic,  we  honor  the 
Byelorussian  people  with  our  words. 
In  addition,  let  us  call  for  the  intro- 
duction of  Byelorussian-language  pro- 
grams into  Voice  of  America  broad- 
casting. To  include  their  language  in 
the  VOA  broadcasts  would  express  our 
support  to  the  Byelorussian  people, 
and  illustrate  to  them  that  America  is 
aware  of  their  faith  and  courage  in  the 
face  of  Soviet  repression.  Through 
this  action  and  our  commemoration 
today  we  express  our  firm  support  for 
these  brave,  spirited  people,  and  their 
continued  struggle  to  achieve  the  free- 
doms and  basic  human  rights  we  so 
often  take  for  granted.* 


•  Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  long-time  friend  of 
mine.  Charles  A.  McLendon.  who  is  re- 
tiring as  the  executive  vice  president 
of  Burlington  Industries.  Inc.  Charlie 
is  retiring  after  a  remarkable  career 
with  this  textUe  giant  in  my  home 
State  of  North  Carolina. 

Thirty-five  years  ago,  Charlie  Joined 
Biurlington  as  a  manufacturing  trainee 
in  the  hosiery  division.  Three  years 
later  he  was  named  assistant  to  the 
company's  general  manager.  Moving 
up  the  ladder  of  responsibility,  he  held 
the  positions  of  personnel  director,  ex- 
ecutive assistant  to  the  president  and 
chairman  of  the  board,  corporate  vice 
president,  senior  vice  president,  and 
board  member  before  being  elected 
the  executive  vice  president  10  years 
ago.  He  also  serves  as  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Burlington  Foundation. 

Charlie,  a  native  of  Greensboro,  is  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  my  alma 
mater.  He  did  graduate  work  at  the 
North  Carolina  State  University 
School  of  Textiles. 

I  will  not  take  the  time  to  list  all  of 
Charlie's  civic  accomplishments, 
except  to  say  that  he  is  involved  in 
many  worthwhile  educational  and  pro- 
fessional organizations. 

Charlie  has  made  sure  that  Biurling- 
ton's  voice  has  been  heard  in  Greens- 
boro. Raleigh,  and  Washington.  He  is 
a  strong  believer  in  the  political  proc- 
ess, and  he  has  worked  hard  to  make 
siu-e  that  the  decisionmakers  at  all 
levels  of  government  have  the  best 
available  information,  so  that  we  can 
make  wise  decisions.  He  realizes  that  it 
takes  working  within  the  political 
structiu^  to  accomplish  meaningful 
change.  He  has  encouraged  his  co- 
workers to  become  active  in  the  politi- 
cal process. 

Charlie  is  a  good  manager  of  his 
time,  both  personally  and  profession- 
ally. He  has  always  maintained  a  close 
relationship  with  his  family,  and  I  am 
sxire  his  retirement  from  such  an  im- 
portant position  at  Burlington  will 
provide  him  with  additional  time  for 
his  family.  He  is  married  to  the  former 
Mary  Stuart  Snider  of  Salisbury  and 
they  have  four  children. 

Knowing  Charlie  the  way  I  do,  I  am 
sure  he  wiU  still  be  avaUable  to  share 
his  wisdom,  knowledge,  and  good  com- 
monsense  with  those  of  us  in  Washing- 
ton. I  am  pleased  to  pay  this  tribute  to 
Charles  A.  McLendon  of  Greensboro, 
and  I  congratulate  him  on  this  very 
successful  first  part  of  his  career.* 


HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

ortLLxmoa 

m  THE  HO0SK  OP  REPRC8ENTATIVE8 

Thursday.  March  24, 1983 
•  Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  ranking  Republican  on  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee,  which  has 
exclusive  responsibility  over  the  Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health  Adminis- 
tration. I  would  like  to  provide  my  col- 
leagues with  a  brief  summary  of  the 
agency's  work  under  the  guidance  of 
Mr.  Thome  Auchter,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Safety  and  Health. 

The  latest  statistics  available  show 
that   during   the   first   year   of   the 
Reagan  administration,  workers  were 
less  likely  to  be  injured  on  the  Job 
than  during  any  other  year  in  the  past 
decade.    The    data    also    show    that 
OSHA-initiated  safety  inspections  in 
dangerous  industries  such  as  construc- 
tion,   manufacturing,    and    maritime, 
are  up  from  the  last  year  of  the  previ- 
ous administration.  OSHA  is  now  di- 
recting its  resources— which  are  neces- 
sarily    limited— to     the     workplaces 
where  injuries  are  most  likely  to  occur. 
The     health     standards     currently 
under  development  and  review  are  de- 
signed to  afford  employees  the  highest 
level  of  protection  that  is  feasible.  To 
insiu^  that  regulations  can  withstand 
the  test  of  the  courts.  OSHA  now  re- 
quires that  a  comprehensive  data  base 
be  built  to  demonstrate:  First,  signifi- 
cant risk   from  workplace   exposure, 
and  second,  significant  reduction  in 
that  risk  from  the  standard  in  ques- 
tion. Moreover,  the  means  to  achieve 
the  highest  level  of  feasible  protection 
must  be  cost  effective  and  results  ori- 
ented, without  in  any  way  compromis- 
ing employee  protection. 

That  is  fact.  One  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  has  said  that  there 
is  "something  seriously  wrong  at 
OSHA. "  This  is  rhetoric— an  attempt 
to  suggest  that  questions  that  have 
been  raised  in  recent  weeks  about  ac- 
tivities at  EPA  apply  also  to  OSHA. 

It  is  no  secret  that  in  the  past  OSHA 
has  been  criticized  by  both  labor  and 
management  for  failing  to  achieve  the 
objectives  of  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act  of  1970.  It  is  to  Mr. 
Auchter's  credit  that  OSHA  is  now 
drawing  praise  from  both  employers 
and  employee  representatives  for  a  Job 
well  done  in  workplaces  Inspected  by 
the  agency.  It  is  also  to  the  credit  of 
OSHA's  present  management  that  it 
has  sought  to  eliminate  the  conten- 
tious atmosphere  that  used  to  prevail 
in  agency  activities.  Without  the  coop- 
eration of  those  most  intimately  con- 
cemed  with  workplace  safety  and 
health— without  the  active  and  willing 
participation  of  employers,  supervi- 
sors, and  employees  alike— there  can 
be  no  real  improvements.  Mr.  Auchter 
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has  encouraged  such  cooperation  to 
good  effect.  I  am  sure  that  Members 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  will  agree 
that  seeking  the  views  and  counsel  of 
all  parties  concerned  is  a  far  cry  from 
the  bias  toward  industry  that  has  been 
alleged.* 


COMMEMORATION  OP  THE  182D 
ANNIVERSARY  OP  GREECE'S 
WAR  OP  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  ROY  DYSON 

OP  MARTUUTD 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESElfTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  22, 1983 
•  Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Friday, 
March  25,  1983.  wiU  mark  the  162d  an- 
niversary of  the  outbreak  of  the  Gre- 
cian War  of  Independence.  On  this 
day  in  1821,  the  genesis  of  the  revolu- 
tionary stmggle  that  culminated  in 
Greece's  independence  from  the  des- 
potic regime  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
was  begun.  This  bloody  struggle  lasted 
6V4  long  years  before  the  Greeks  final- 
ly won  their  freedom.  Subsequently, 
this  successful  revolutionary  struggle 
constitutes  a  significant  milestone  in 
the  history  of  oppressed  peoples  striv- 
ing to  attain  and  maintain  their  demo- 
cratic freedom  and  control  over  their 
destinies  in  the  world. 

The  parallels  between  the  Greek  and 
our  own  American  War  of  Independ- 
ence are  notable.  First,  both  wCTe  ex- 
emplary of  a  bold  idealism;  an  idealism 
that  provides  the  majesty  in  the  strug- 
gle for  independence.  This  idealism  de- 
rives from  the  inspiration  of  such 
ideas  as  man's  liberty,  democracy, 
equality,  and  the  struggle  against  tyr- 
anny. It  is  this  bold  idealism  which 
not  only  enkindled  the  blaze  of  our 
own  quest  for  national  liberation,  but 
also  cataljrzed  a  determined  spirit  in 
the  freedom  fighters  of  Greece's  War 
of  Independence. 

Second,  both  struggles  were  mount- 
ed against  odds  virtually  insuperable. 
This  is  where  the  majesty  of  bold 
idealism  shows  its  strength.  Like  our 
revolutionary  forebearers.  the  Greek 
freedom  fighters  were  initially  at  a 
great  objective  disadvantage  to  launch 
a  prolonged  liberation  campaign 
against  their  oppressors.  As  with  our 
revolutionary  soldiers,  the  freedom 
fighters  were  outnumbered  in  troops 
and  outarmed  in  weaponry.  Neverthe- 
less, what  they  quantatlvely  lacked  in 
materials,  they  more  than  made  up  for 
qualitatively  in  their  idealism  and 
spirit. 

It  is  this  spirit  and  bold  idealism 
which  serves  as  the  beacon  of  inspira- 
tion, hope,  and  determination  amongst 
oppressed  peoples  on  the  verge  of  at- 
taining control  over  their  own  desti- 
nies. Greece's  freedom  fighters  162 
years  ago  were  imbued  with  this  bum- 
ing  spirit  and  idealism.  It  was  Theo- 
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dore  Kolokotronls.  the  charismatic 
leader  of  Greece's  War  of  Independ- 
ence, who  said: 

When  we  decided  to  launch  the  revolu- 
tion, we  did  not  stop  to  consider  how  many 
of  us  there  were,  nor  the  fact  that  we  had 
no  weapons,  nor  that  the  Turks  held  the 
fortresses  and  the  towns.*  •  •  But  the  desire 
for  freedom  rained  down  on  us  like  a  deluge 
and  all  of  us,  young  and  old,  agreed  on  that 
purijose— and  we  launched  a  revolution. 

Commemorating  the  anniversary  of 
Greece's  War  of  Independence  is  a 
time  for  us  all  to  celebrate  and  reflect 
upon  man's  driving  spirit  to  achieve 
freedom  and  democracy.  We  achieved 
ours  nearly  200  years  ago.  Prance 
achieved  hers  shortly  thereafter.  And 
Greece  achieved  hers  over  150  years 
ago.  These  struggles  are  important 
landmarks  in  man's  political  history. 
All  serve  as  testimony  to  the  strength 
of  man's  democratic  spirit  and  deter- 
mination to  achieve  liberty  and  free- 
dom from  oppression. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  Join  Repre- 
sentative BiLiRAKis  and  others  who 
have  stood  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
to  commemorate  the  162d  anniversary 
of  the  Greek  people's  War  of  Inde- 
pendence. March  25,  1821,  is  a 
milestone  date  in  Greece's  history  as 
well  as  the  world  history  of  democra- 
cy. When  we  further  consider  that  our 
own  form  of  government  and  political 
participation— democracy— actually 
stems  from  the  Greeks,  a  commemora- 
tion of  Greece's  struggle  to  reestablish 
democracy  is  further  warranted. 
March  25  is  a  date  for  Greece  to  cele- 
brate her  independence  as  well  as  it  is 
for  all  of  us  to  reflect  upon  the  democ- 
racy we  have  striven  for  and  at- 
tained.* 


LEONARD  SILK  ON  FIXED 
EXCHANGE  RATES 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or  irew  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEirTATrVES 

Thursday,  March  24,  1983 
*  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
States  abandoned  its  leadership  on 
monetary  matters  when  it  abandoned 
the  Bretton  Woods  gold  exchange 
standard  in  the  early  1970's.  As  Leon- 
ard Silk  points  out  in  this  path  break- 
ing article  from  the  New  York  Times, 
there  are  deep  concerns  that  the  float- 
ing exchange  rate  nonsystem  since 
1971  has  fueled  inflation  and  caused 
the  steep  roller  coaster  ride  in  com- 
modity prices  of  recent  years. 

In  the  absence  of  fixed  exchange 
rates,  trading  and  contract  arrange- 
ments carry  such  high  risks  that  those 
who  would  ordinarily  be  investors  and 
traders  become  speculators  away  from 
the  productive  sectors  of  the  world 
economy.  These  investors  would 
rather  pay  high-risk  premiums  or 
avoid  long-term  contracts  when  the 
value  of  their  currencies  is  not  guaran- 
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teed.  The  disruptions  of  trade  encour- 
age protectionism,  endangering  the 
liberal  trading  system  we  enjoy. 

Many  of  us  in  Congress  were  dis- 
turbed recently  to  read  that  adminis- 
tration officials  are  hoping  for  a 
boring  economic  simimit  at  Williams- 
burg this  May.  We  view  the  severity  of 
the  world's  monetary  problems  with 
great  alarm,  and  are  hoping  for  a  S3rs- 
tematic  overhaul  of  the  international 
monetary  structure  at  this  important 
meeting.  The  disastrous  consequences 
of  the  floating  exchange  rate  system 
must  be  reversed,  and  soon,  if  we  are 
going  to  avoid  another  round  of  world- 
wide recession.  Hopefully  the  Wil- 
liamsburg summit  can  move  us  in  this 
direction. 

Leonard  Silk  has  long  been  a  leading 
commentator  on  national  and  interna- 
tional economic  issues.  I  commend  his 
excellent  and  vital  article  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

[FYom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  23,  1983] 
Fixed  Rates  IdAT  Be  Bectkr 
(By  Leonard  Silk) 
The    intense    negotiations    in    Brussels 
among  finance  ministers  has  finally  pro- 
duced a  realignment  of  eight  European  cur- 
rencies, with  the  West  German  mark  rising 
5.5  percent  and  the  French  franc,  dropping 
2.5  percent.  What  was  all  the  excitement 
about?  After  all,  in  the  floating  world  out- 
side the  European  Monetary  Sjrstem,  ex- 
change  rates  change   continually   without 
provoking  much  interest  outside  the  mar- 
keU. 

But  the  real  story  was  the  threat  to  the 
existence  of  the  monetary  system  and  the 
Common  Market  itself.  Beyond  those  major 
issues  lies  the  larger  question  of  how  to 
repair  the  disordered  world  monetary 
system  and  economy. 

The  floating-rate  system,  under  which 
much  of  the  non-Communist  world  has  lived 
since  the  Bretton  Woods  system  of  fixed 
rates  collapsed  in  1973,  may  be  necessary  in 
a  disordered  and  loosely  integrated  interna- 
tional economy.  Nations  are  free  to  make 
their  own  decisions  on  fiscal  and  monetary 
policies,  allowing  their  rates  to  bear  the  con- 
sequences of  their  action,  or  inaction. 

But  a  fixed-rate  system  involves  submit- 
ting domestic  economic  policy  to  interna- 
tional discipline.  The  French  got  their  de- 
valuation, but  they  pledged  to  adopt  austeri- 
ty measures  to  curb  inflation  and  reduce 
their  huge  trade  deficit. 

The  Brussels  realignment  is  reminiscent 
of  the  Smithsonian  Agreement  of  1971, 
which  President  Richard  M.  Nixon  called 
"the  most  significant  monetary  agreement 
in  the  history  of  the  world."  The  Americans 
thought  they  had  scored  a  victory  by  get- 
ting other  countries  to  accept  a  dollar  de- 
valuation of  about  8  percent— the  same 
amount  by  which  the  Franch  franc  has  now 
been  devalued  against  the  mark. 

But  the  Smithsonian  Agreement,  In  retro- 
spect, was  not  a  triumph,  but  rather  a  failed 
effort  to  rescue  the  system  of  fixed  ex- 
change rates.  When  Bretton  Woods  finally 
collapsed  two  years  later,  many  economists 
said  good  riddance. 

Now,  10  years  later,  there  are  deep  con- 
cerns about  a  floating-rate  system  that 
many  believe  breeds  inflation,  creates  Insta- 
bility in  the  prices  of  commodities,  including 
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oU  and  gold,  and  wonens  world  economic  in- 
■Ubillty. 

The  majority  of  economista  still  conaider 
It  Impcvible  to  go  back  to  a  worldwide 
fixed-rate  system  because  nations  are  un- 
willing to  submit  to  such  monetary  disci- 
pline. A  growing  number  of  economists, 
however,  have  begun  to  wonder  whether  the 
time  has  not  come  for  a  move  to  restore 
greater  order. 

The  QuesUon  is.  How?  United  SUtes 
policy  makers  give  lip  service  to  exchange- 
rate  stability,  but  maintain  that  it  can  be 
achieved  only  if  individual  nations  adopt 
safe-and-sane  fiscal  and  monetary  policies. 
They  contend  that  fixed  rates  would  do  no 
good,  and  would  only  create  open  crises,  like 
the  one  just  experienced  In  Brussels.  But  if 
the  French  submit  to  international  disci- 
pline, Brussels  would  prove  the  opposite: 
that  fixed  rates  can  make  a  nation  adopt 
unpopular  steps  to  put  their  policies  in 
order. 

Hence,  the  success  or  failure  of  the  Euro- 
pean Monetary  System  will  be  a  crucial  test 
of  whether  a  fixed-rate  system  can  survivie. 
This  week's  realignment  looks  like  the  last 
effort  to  save  not  only  the  E.M.S.  but  the 
European  Economic  Community  itself. 
French  officials,  as  part  of  their  negotiation 
tactics,  deliberately  provoked  anxieties  that 
they  would  pull  out  of  the  European 
system,  and  that  this  would  mean  the  end 
of  the  Common  Market.  The  threat  worked. 
In  forcing  the  Germans  to  revalue  the 
mark  upward  my  more  than  the  franc  was 
devalued,  the  French  won  a  symbolic  victory 
of  no  real  significance.  It  reminded  one, 
once  more,  of  the  United  SUtes  "victory"  at 
the  Smithsonian  Institution:  Both  were  ex- 
ercises in  monetary  machismo. 

Yet  the  foreign  exchange  markets  fear 
that  the  Brussels  realignment  has  no  more 
ended  the  weakness  of  the  franc  and  res- 
cued the  European  Monetary  System  than 
the  Smithsonian  Agreement  cured  the 
weakness  of  the  dollar  and  rescued  Bretton 
Woods.  Anxiety  persists  that  continuing 
currency  disorders,  economic  stagnation  and 
unemployment  in  Europe  threaten  to  bring 
on  a  wave  of  protectionism  that  would  en- 
danger world  trade  and  economic  recovery, 
which  is  evident  thus  far  only  in  the  United 
SUtes. 

A  decade  ago,  there  was  bliss  among 
economists  over  the  end  of  fixed  rates.  That 
bliss  was  founded  on  ignorance  of  the  InsU- 
blllty  that  lay  ahead.  The  perils  of  living  in 
a  floating  world  are  now  a  lot  clearer,  but 
the  way  out  is  not.  As  the  late  Harry  John- 
son of  the  University  of  Chicago  put  It 
during  an  earlier  phase  of  monetary  disor- 
der, we  are  looking  at  first-rate  problems, 
with  second-rate  minds  producing  third-rate 
solutions.* 
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For  the  brief  period  between  1918 
and  1921,  Byelorussia  was  a  free  and 
independent  state.  Following  the  col- 
lapse of  the  Russian  monarchy  during 
the  final  months  of  the  First  World 
War,  Byelorussian  took  its  place 
among  the  free  and  independent  na- 
tions of  the  world  on  March  25,  1918. 
proclaiming: 

Now  we,  the  Council  of  the  Byelorussian 
Democratic  Republic,  are  liberating  our 
country  from  the  last  vestige  of  sUte  de- 
pendency imposed  by  Russian  monarchy 
upon  our  free  and  independent  country. 
From  now  on  the  Byelorussian  Democratic 
Republic  is  proclaimed  a  free  and  independ- 
ent sUte. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
worthy  dreams  of  the  courageous 
Byelorussian  people  were  savagely 
crushed  under  the  military  might  of 
the  newly  created  Commimist  govern- 
ment of  Russia.  Knowing  no  toleration 
for  liberty  or  freedom,  the  Soviet 
Commimists  under  Lenin  conquered 
and  then  partitioned  the  Byelorussian 
state. 

The  Soviets,  who  today  are  the  last 
colonizers  on  Earth,  the  only  nation 
stiU  to  maintain  an  empire,  continue 
to  subject  the  Byelonissian  people  to  a 
Moscow-imposed  tyranny.  Depriving 
the  Byelorussians  the  right  even  to 
speak  their  own  language  or  maintain 
their  separate  traditions,  the  Soviets 
have  forced  their  philosophy  and  cul- 
ture upon  these  brave  and  hardy 
people. 

To  insure  that  the  Byelorussians  are 
unable  to  reassert  their  indentities, 
the  authorities  in  Moscow  have 
shipped  Russian  political  leaders, 
labor  bosses,  and  business  heads  into 
Byelorussia  to  complete  their  attempt 
at  full  colonization  of  these  brave  men 
and  women  who  yearn  to  be  free  from 
their  Soviet  masters. 

Despite  these  Soviet  attempts  at 
subjugation,  the  independent  spirit 
and  pride  of  the  Byelorussians  remain 
alive.  Our  Byelorussian-American 
friends  are  holding  high  the  flame  of 
liberty  in  this  great  nation.  They  call 
to  us  and  we  hear  their  message. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
join  with  me  in  tribute  to  these  brave, 
freedom  loving  people  on  the  65th  an- 
niversary of  the  declaration  of  a  free 
and  independent  Byelorussia.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  SPIRIT  OF  A 
FREE  AND  INDEPENDENT 
BYELORUSSIA 


VOICE  OF  DEMOCRACY 
CONTEST  WINNER 


JMI 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

or  HKW  YORK 

nr  im  house  or  hzpresewtatives 

Thursday,  March  24, 1983 

•  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  join 
with  my  distinguished  colleagues  in 
the  Congress  to  commemorate  the 
65th  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  of  the  Byelorussian 
Democratic  Republic. 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  YOUNG 

or  MISSODHI 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

"Hiursday,  March  24,  1983 

•  Mr.  YOUNG  OF  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  slaute  a  young 
man  in  the  Second  District  of  Missouri 
who  has  shown  a  wisdom  well  beyond 
his  17  yesu^  of  age.  I  refer  to  Lawrence 
Cartan  Sumner,  Jr.,  a  12th  grade  stu- 
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dent  at  St.  Louis  Priory  School  In  St. 
Louis  County, 

Young  Mr.  Sumner  wants  to  be  an 
attorney.  Judging  from  a  piece  of  his 
writing,  he  can  argue  quite  a  case  al- 
ready. 

Lawrence  Sumner.  Jr.  is  the  Missou- 
ri State  winner  of  a  voice  of  democra- 
cy essay  contest  sponsored  by  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States.  The  essay  contest  is  part  of  a 
national  sholarshlp  program. 

In  his  winning  essay,  Lawrence 
Stunner,  Jr.  makes  a  strong  argument 
in  behalf  of  the  spirit  and  integrity  of 
the  youth  of  America.  He  shows  a  ma- 
turity and  insight  that  many  17-year- 
olds  do  not  possess.  His  essay  is  intelli- 
gently written  and  definitely  shows 
why  he  Is  the  Missouri  State  contest 
winner. 

I  applaud  him  for  his  efforts  and  I 
wish  him  all  the  best  as  he  pursiu-es 
his  goals  for  the  future. 

I  think  his  essay  is  quite  worthy  of 
our    attention    in    this   body    and    I 
submit  it  for  your  study  at  this  time: 
VoicK  or  Democracy  Scholarship  Essay 

(By  Lawrence  C.  Sumner,  Jr.) 
Nothing  chills  like  the  cold  channel 
winter  wind  that  comes  in  over  Cambridge 
in  the  English  mldcountry.  It  blows  over  a 
setting  that  can  stun  the  soul  of  any  Ameri- 
can. There,  outside  the  city,  lies  a  monu- 
ment where  the  famous  8th  Air  Force  once 
headquartered.  All  across  a  high  wall 
appear  the  names  and  sUtes  of  those  Amer- 
ican youths  who  died  in  the  bloody  raids 
over  northern  Europe.  The  white  crosses 
that  mark  the  graves  of  those  Americans 
stand  in  perfect  symmetry  and  in  stark  tes- 
timony to  the  precious  gift  of  the  youth  of 
America  that  was  then  laid  at  the  altar  of 
freedom. 

People  can  look  at  a  sight  like  this  and  ask 
themselves  where  lies  the  strength  of  a 
nation.  It  immediately  becomes  evident  that 
strength  lies  not  in  money,  power  and  natu- 
ral resources.  Rather  it  lies  with  the  cour- 
age of  youth  to  seize  opportunities  and  to 
carry  on  the  ideals  of  a  country.  Just  like 
the  concrete  and  steel  that  maintain  a  sky- 
scraper, so  too  is  our  America  reinforced  by 
its  inner  strength,  the  youth  of  America.  It 
forms  the  beating  heart  that  susUins  our 
country  and  predicts  for  us  the  future 
course  of  this  nation.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  youth  of  a  nation  are  the  custodians  of 
its  posterity.  So  it  is  with  America. 

There  are  those  who  would  say  that  the 
power  of  nuclear  weapons  or  the  insidious 
force  of  the  drug  culture  have  so  hypnotized 
American  youth  that  they  have  become 
dazed  and  are  unable  to  cope  with  the 
future.  These  people  paint  a  false  picture  of 
America's  youth  as  naive  and  gullible  young 
adults.  This  face  of  our  nation's  youth  may 
often  be  popularized  by  the  media,  but  I 
pledge  to  you  here  today  that  this  face  is 
false.  It  Is  untrue!  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
proposition  that  the  youth  of  today  are  In 
fact,  not  represented  by  the  drug  culture,  or 
by  those  people  who  seem  always  to  be  in 
the  news  or  on  television.  Are  they  the 
actual  youth  of  America,  or  are  they  merely 
those  oddities  who  make  themselves  news- 
worthy? What  about  that  boy  and  girl  who 
live  down  the  street  and  who  love  their  par- 
ente  and  their  country,  and  go  to  school  and 
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compete  in  sporU,  and  study  and  have  mas- 
tered the  computer  or  the  microscope,  or 
who  have  sweated  for  years  in  order  to 
make  their  country  proud?  Indeed  these 
typical  American  youths  do  not  believe  that 
America  Is  tired  or  has  had  lU  day.  Instead 
they  believe  that  the  United  SUtes  is  Just 
beginning  to  achieve  its  righteous  capabill- 
tlea. 

I  say  to  you  that  the  strong  Inner  core  of 
America  has  always  been  ite  youth.  Its 
heart.  Its  blood.  The  same  youth  some  of 
whom  lie  buried  in  an  English  graveyard,  or 
In  Flanders  field,  or  South  of  the  Yalu  river. 
or  in  the  marshy  hell  of  the  Mekong  Delta. 
These  were  not  men  and  women  who  sat 
back  and  told  us  that  the  world  was  too 
complicated  to  be  understood.  This  youth  of 
America  exists  today  Just  as  it  has  always 
existed,  strong,  true,  devoted  to  country  and 
ready  to  tackle  the  firestorm  of  criticism  of 
those  who  would  ask  them  to  simply  give 
up. 

The  barriers  of  Space  were  not  conquered 
by  men  and  women  of  America  who  were 
weak.  They  were  conquered  and  continue  to 
be  conquered  by  the  spirit  of  American 
youth  who  are  prepared  to  work  together  to 
insure  that  the  ideals  they  were  Uught  to 
uphold  are  permitted  to  survive  and  expand 
as  this  country  moves  forward  into  history. 

We  the  youth  of  America  have  the 
strength  Just  as  you  have  been  strong,  and 
as  you  have  Uught  us  to  be  strong.  We 
thank  Ood  that  we  have  been  bom  in  a 
country  that  believes  in  itself,  and  we  thank 
you  for  teaching  us  the  value  of  honor  and 
courage.  We  pledge  to  you  that  the  strength 
that  you  have  given  us  will  constantly  be  re- 
plenished so  that  Americans  yet  unborn  will 
someday  be  able  to  take  up  challenges  from 
us.  Just  as  we  take  them  up  from  you.  In 
this  way  and  only  this  way.  will  the  zest  and 
spirit  of  America  stand  as  a  monument  that 
will  last  forever.* 


CHERRY  BLOSSOM  FESTIVAL 


HON.  J.  ROY  ROWLAND 

or  gcorgia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  24,  1983 

•  Mr.  ROWLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
annual  Cherry  Blossom  Festival  will 
be  underway  within  a  few  days  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  This  event, 
which  began  nearly  a  half  century 
ago,  attracts  countless  thousands  of 
visitors  to  Washington  from  through- 
out the  country  and  the  world. 

It  will  be  of  Interest  to  tourists  ev- 
erywhere to  learn  there  is  now  an- 
other major  Cherry  Blossom  Festival 
being  held  in  the  United  States. 

The  city  of  Macon,  Ga.,  is  now  hold- 
ing its  first  annual  Cherry  Blossom 
Festival  in  celebration  of  the  planting 
of  more  than  30,000  cherry  trees 
within  the  community.  By  comparison, 
some  3,000  cherry  trees  are  growing  in 
Washington,  D,C. 

This  newborn  forest  of  Japanese 
cherry  trees  in  Macon  is  the  gift  of 
William  Fickling,  Sr„  who  has  long 
been  recognized  for  his  many  contri- 
butions to  the  growth  of  Macon  and 
middle  Georgia.  It  was  while  he  was 
visiting    Wa.shlngton's    festival    some 
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years  ago  that  he  discovered  that  an 
unusual-looking  tree  on  his  land  in 
lifacon  was  the  same  kind  of  tree  that 
had  long  been  celebrated  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital. 

He  began  growing  cherry  trees.  And 
his  gift  has  led  to  the  plantings 
throughout  the  city  of  Macon  and 
along  the  interstate  highway  to  Atlan- 
ta. Many  people  had  a  hand  in  this 
unique  civic  contribution,  including 
Macon's  governmental  officials  and 
the  Macon-Bibb  Coimty  Clean  Com- 
munity Commission. 

The  first  annual  Macon  Cherry  Bios 
som  Festival  is  a  grand  occasion,  bring- 
ing dignitaries  from  Japan  and  featur- 
ing a  variety  of  colorful  activities.  In 
the  years  ahead,  the  blooming  of  these 
30,000  cherry  trees  will  be  a  sight  that 
will  not  be  exactly  matched  anywhere 
in  the  world. 

I  do  not  want  to  take  anything  away 
from  Washington's  fine  celebration. 
But  in  my  view,  Macon  is  the  cherry 
tree  capital  of  the  United  States.* 


LOOW 


HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

or  NKW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  24,  1983 

•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month  the  Department  of  Energy 
(DOE)  held  scoping  meetings  for  the 
environmental  Impact  statement  for 
DOE'S  Niagara  Falls  Storage  Site  in 
Lewiston,  N.Y. 

At  the  hearing,  the  Lake  Ontario 
Ordnance  Works  (LOOW)  Citizens 
Oversight  Committee,  which  I  impan- 
eled, and  I  presented  testimony  to 
EKDE.  Both  the  committee  and  I 
struck  a  common  theme:  The  NFSS  is 
an  inappropriate  location  for  a  perma- 
nent low-level  radioactive  waste 
respository.  We  lu^ed  DOE  to  remove 
the  waste  materials  from,  and  decon- 
taminate and  decommission  the  191- 
acre  site. 

At  this  point  I  am  submitting  my 
testimony  and  that  of  the  LOOW  Citi- 
zens Oversight  Committee  presented 
by  its  chairman,  Robert  Naum,  for 
printing  in  the  Record. 

Txsnifoinr  or  Hoh.  John  J.  LaFalce 

At  the  outset,  let  me  sUte  in  clear  and  un- 
equlvocable  terms  my  position  regarding  the 
Lake  Ontario  Ordnance  Works  (LOOW): 

I  strongly  believe  that  the  final  resolution 
of  the  LOOW  problem  must  be  complete  de- 
contamination and  decommissioning  of  the 
entire  LOOW  site.  This  means  completely 
cleaning  up  all  the  nuclear  material  at  the 
site,  packaging  It  In  containers  accepUble 
for  transporUtion,  and  removing  it  from 
the  site  to  a  licensed  and  secure  low-level  ra- 
dioactive materials  disposal  facility. 

While  there  are  several  real  barriers  that 
stand  in  the  way  of  this  action,  I  have  been 
working  and  will  continue  to  work  toward 
total  decommissioning  as  the  only  accepU- 
ble solution  to  the  LOOW  problem. 
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There  are  m>proximately  30,000  tons  of 
materials  stored  at  the  lOOW  site:  30,000 
tons  of  materia]  that  do  not  belong  there. 
Of  this  amount,  about  40  tons  are  radioac- 
tive material.  The  additional  bulk  Is  made 
up  of  soil,  certain  metals  and  various  ores. 

These  materials  are  largely  the  by-prod- 
ucts of  the  refining  of  uranium  ore  that  was 
shipped  from  the  Belgian  Congo  during  the 
early  l»40s  for  use  by  scientists  and  engi- 
neers to  develop  the  atomic  bomb  during 
World  War  II— the  Manhattan  project. 

The  LOOW  site  represents  a  lasting,  unde- 
served, and  unwanted  legacy  of  the  contri- 
butions of  the  people  of  Lewiston  and  West- 
em  New  York  to  the  American  effort  in  the 
Second  World  War. 

The  L(X)W  site  became  the  repository  for 
these  materials  even  though  no  scientific 
criteria  were  used  to  determine  Its  suitabil- 
ity for  nuclear  waste  storage.  In  fact,  the 
site  was  chosen  because:  (1)  it  was  near  to 
the  Manhattan  Project  work:  (2)  it  was  fed- 
eraUy  owned;  and  (3)  located  on  its  grounds 
were  buildings  that  could  temporarily  serve 
to  store  radioactive  waste  materials.  These 
are  totally  unacceptable  criteria  in  light  of 
our  current  knowledge  and  regulatory  re- 
quirements. 

For  three  decades  after  World  War  II  the 
LOOW  site  was  left  to  fester.  The  site 
became  overgrown  with  weeds  and  brush. 
The  temporary  storage  faculties  on  the  site 
began  to  decay.  And,  radioactive  materials 
began  to  migrate  from  the  site  into  the  sur- 
rounding commimity. 

In  a  capsule,  until  the  past  six  years  when 
the  people  of  Lewiston  and  I  began  to  work 
with  the  Department  of  Energy  (IX)E)  to 
improve  the  situation  at  the  LOOW  site,  the 
Federal  government's  record  at  the  site  re- 
flected a  35-year  history  of  extremely  poor 
management  and  inadequate  maintenance 
of  material  that,  by  its  very  nature,  consti- 
tutes a  potential  hazard  to  human  health 
and  the  environment. 

When  I  first  learned  about  the  potential  • 
problems  at  the  LOOW  Site  in  1978, 1  imme- 
diately appointed  a  panel  of  local  citizens  to 
advise  me  so  I  could  better  interact  with  the 
Department  of  Energy.  There  is  no  question 
but  that  much  of  the  progress  that  we  have 
made  toward  improving  management  of  the 
LOOW  site  is  due  to  the  extraordinary  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  LOOW  Citizens  Oversight 
Committee  and  Its  current  chairman  Mr. 
Robert  Naum. 

Working  with  me  and  the  Citizens  Over-  ' 
sight  Committee,  the  DOE  embarked  on  an 
ambitious  program  to  put  the  LOOW  Site  . 
into  an  environmentally  sUble  conditions 
pending    decontamination    and    decommis- 
sioning of  the  site. 

In  1978, 1  brought  DOE  represenUtives  to 
the  LOOW  site  so  that  they  could  see  first- 
hand the  problems  that  had  developed  over  ' 
the  past  three  decades.  At  my  insistence, 
DOE  began  a  series  of  monitoring  programs 
and  developed  a  remedial  action  program 
known  as  the  "Project  Management  Plan." 
The  plan  sUted,  In  no  uncertain  terms,  that 
our  ultimate  objective  for  the  LOOW  site 
was  to  be  Its  decontamination  and  release 
for  unrestricted  use. 

I  believe  It  Is  important  that  E)OE  repre- 
senUtives at  this  environmental  impact 
sUtement  (EIS)  scoping  meeting  fully  un- 
derstand the  history  of  the  LOOW  site  and, 
in  particular,  the  progress  that  we  have 
made  toward  decontamination  and  decom- 
missioning since  1978. 

It  became  clear  that  the  change  of  admin- 
istrations in  Washington  brought  a  change 
in  outlook  regarding  the  LOOW  site.  The 
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InsUtutional  memory  thmt  should  have  re- 
■ultod  in  oontinuatlon  of  our  procrun  at  the 
LOOW  Bite  suffered  a  bad  case  of  amnesia. 
Pederml  fundbig  for  decontamination  and 
decommissioning  of  the  LOOW  site  was 
threatened  in  early  IMl  by  federal  budget 
cuts  and  congressional  action.  With  the  sup- 
port of  the  people  of  Lewiston  and  the  Citl- 
sens  Oversight  Committee,  I  Immediately 
took  the  offensive  in  restoring  needed  feder- 
al fimds. 

After  I  testified  before  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  on  the  need  for  contin- 
ued federal  funding  for  remedial  action  at 
the  LOOW  site.  Congress  approved  the 
spending  of  an  additional  $1.1  million 
during  Fiscal  Year  1981  for  remedial  work. 

In  March  of  1982.  after  several  months  of 
behind  the  scenes  negotiations.  DOE  agreed 
to  provide  an  additional  $2.5  million  for  re- 
medial action  at  the  LOOW  site  in  1982. 
More  importantly,  we  were  able  to  structure 
an  agreement  which  ensured  that  remedial 
action  at  the  LOOW  site  would  be  the  top 
priority  of  DOE's  radioactive  waste  manage- 
ment program. 

During  the  1982  construction  season,  top 
priority  was  given  to  containment  of  the  R- 
10  residue  spoils  pUe  on  the  western  bound- 
ary of  the  LOOW  site.  The  R-lO's  have,  in 
the  past,  been  a  major  source  of  radon  ema- 
nation from  the  site,  and  contaminated  ma- 
terials that  have  migrated  off  site.  In  addi- 
tion, several  buildings  on  the  site,  which 
contain  significant  amounts  of  radioactive 
materials  were  reinforced  to  control  radon 
emanation. 

In  October  1982,  reports  that  Bechtel  Na- 
tional Inc.,  LOOW  site  project  msmager, 
had  recommended  to  DOE  that  the  LOOW 
site  be  maintained  as  a  EKDE  owned  and  op- 
erated regional  disposal  facility  sent  shock 
waves  through  the  Lewiston  and  Western 
New  York  communities. 

I  was  flaijbergasted  when  I  learned  of  the 
report  through  press  accounts,  for  I  had 
met  on  several  occassions  with  DOE  repre- 
sentatives just  prior  to  the  time  that  the 
report  was  obtained  by  the  Niagara  Gazette. 
There  was  no  mention  of  the  existing  report 
at  these  meetings. 

I  immediately  called  DOE  and  demanded 
that  the  recommendation  be  disavowed  by 
the  department.  I  received  assurances  from 
the  director  of  the  DOE  remedial  action 
office  that  the  Bechtel  recommendation  was 
both  ill-founded  and  unacceptable,  and  that 
Bechtel  had  been  directed  to  discontinue 
consideration  of  this  option. 

At  my  request.  New  York  State's  two  Sen- 
ators. Alfonse  D'Amato  and  Daniel  Patrick 
MoynUian,  joined  with  me  to  demand,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Secretary  of  DOE,  that  the  de- 
partment reject  the  Bechtel  recommenda- 
tion and  that  progress  continue  toward  de- 
contamination and  decomlssloning  of  the 
LOOW  site.  I  also  spoke  directly  with  Secre- 
tary-designate Donald  Hodel,  directing  his 
immediate  attention  to  the  Issue. 

Leas  than  two  months  after  the  Bechtel 
recommendation  was  aired.  Secretary  Hodel 
assured  me  that  DOE  had  not  accepted  the 
Bechtel  recommendation  and  that  further 
study  of  the  use  of  the  LOOW  site  as  a 
region  disposal  facility  was  being  terminat- 
ed. 

I  view  today's  hearing  as  a  reaffirmation 
of  the  Secretary's  promise  to  me  and  the 
people  of  Lewiston  and  Western  New  York. 
The  EIS  will  not  evaluate  use  of  the  LOOW 
site  as  a  regional  or  state  disposal  facility; 
thia  la  no  longer  an  option.  He  has  been  rel- 
egated to  the  shelves  In  DOE's  library 
where  it  must  and  will  stay. 
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Today's  hearing  also  signals  another  step 
in  our  effort  to  have  the  radioactive  materi- 
als currently  stored  on  the  site  removed 
from  our  community.  It  marks  the  first  in  a 
series  of  hearings  that  DOE  wlU  hold  In 
conjunction  with  preparation  of  an  environ- 
mental impact  statement  for  the  LOOW 
site.  DOE  is  presently  considering  several  al- 
ternatives for  analysis  in  the  EIS.  However, 
the  fundamental  decision  that  must  be 
made  Is  whether  or  not  to  remove  the  radio- 
active materials  from  the  site. 

This  evening  DOE  representatives  will 
hear  from  our  community.  Bob  Naum  is 
here  to  ppresent  testimony  from  the  Citi- 
zens Oversight  Committee.  You  will  also 
hear  and/or  receive  testimony  from  the 
Lewiston  and  Porter  Town  Boards,  the  Ni- 
agara County  legislature,  the  NO  LOOW 
Committee,  and  other  interested  public  offi- 
cials and  citizens. 

No  doubt  you  will  quickly  leam  that  we 
speak  with  one  voice  where  the  LOOW  site 
is  concerned:  We  want  DOE  to  honor  its 
commitment  to  us  to  decontaminate  the  site 
and  release  it  for  unrestricted  use.  We  do 
not  want  the  radioactive  material  currently 
stored  on  the  site  to  be  permanently  dis- 
posed on  the  site. 

You  have  our  full  support  for  the  current 
remedial  action  program  designed  to  put  the 
site  into  an  environmentally  stable  condi- 
tion pending  decontamination  and  decom- 
missioning of  the  LOOW  site.  I  have  been 
told  that  as  much  as  $11  million  will  be 
spent  at  the  site  in  1983  and  that  the  reme- 
dial action  project  will  be  completed  In  1984. 
We  all  look  forward  to  this  accomplishment. 

But  we  all  recognize  that  this  is  only  an 
Interim  measure. 

The  only  action  that  will  fully  and  uncom- 
promisingly protect  our  community  is  re- 
moval of  the  radioactive  waste  material 
from  the  LOOW  site. 

In  our  minds  the  question  is  not  "will  this 
action  be  taken?",  but  "how  soon  can  it  be 
done?" 

We  recognize  the  obstacles;  a  suitable  dis- 
posal site  for  the  low-level  radioactive  waste 
must  be  established.  But  obstacles  are 
meant  to  be  overcome,  they  cannot  be  sur- 
rendered to. 

If  E>OE  continues  to  make  progress 
toward  the  decontamination  and  decommis- 
sioning of  the  LOOW  site,  you  can  count  on 
our  continued  support. 

But  if  you  stutter,  if  we  perceive  that  the 
Department  is  acting  in  bad  faith,  our 
voices  will  rise  once  again  in  condemnation 
of  your  footdragglng. 

1  do  want  to  commend  DOE  for  respect- 
ing, if  not  always  bending  to  our  concerns. 
The  department  has  been  responsive  to  the 
real  concerns  of  our  community  and,  I 
assume,  will  provide  us  with  the  timely  in- 
formation we  need  to  be  full  and  active  par- 
ticipants in  the  remedial  action  program 
and  the  EIS. 

Know  that  T,  the  Citizens  Oversight  Com- 
mittee, the  Town  Boards,  the  NO  LOOW 
Committee,  and  other  local  officials  and 
citizens  will  be  looking  right  over  your 
shoulder  as  you  proceed  with  the  EIS. 

Be  forewarned  that  we  will  fight  in  Wash- 
ington, and  here  on  Pletcher  Road  for  what 
we  rightfully  believe  to  be  an  unpaid  debt 
that  DOE  and  the  nation  owe  to  the  Lewis- 
ton  and  Western  New  York  communities  for 
our  contribution  to  the  Manhattan  project: 
the  removal  of  the  radioactive  waste  materi- 
als from  our  backyard. 
Thank  you. 
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Rkmauks  bt  Robbt  NAim 
My  name  is  Robert  Naum.  I  am  Chairman 
of  the  Lake  Ontario  Ordinance  Works  Citi- 
zens' Oversight  Committee  appointed  In 
Augiist  of  1978  by  Congressman  John  La- 
Palce. 

This  evening,  I  am  here  to  present  the 
Committee's  preliminary  comments  and 
suggestions  apropos  to  the  scoping  meeting 
on  the  Draft  Environmental  Impact  State- 
ment for  the  DOE'S  Niagara  Fails  Storage 
Site.  Lewiston.  New  York  (NF8S). 

The  committee's  eight  members  Include 
engineers,  scientists,  educators  and  corpo- 
rate managers  with  a  combined  total  of  72 
man-years  of  experience  working  with  raxlio- 
actlve  or  hazardous  materials.  Committee 
members  include  Drs.  William  Boeck  and 
John  Reedy,  who  are  professors  at  Niagara 
University;  Richard  Jackson,  the  nearest 
site  resident  and  an  engineer  with  New  York 
Telephone:  Frank  Luscher,  Chief  Executive 
of  Rowe  Products;  John  Malinchock, 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  Niagara  County 
Health  Department;  and  Dr.  Daniel  Healy. 
Superintendent,  and  Thomas  Yots,  ^^ulty 
Member,  of  the  Lewiston  Porter  Central 
Schools.  As  I  believe  the  case  with  other 
members  of  the  Committee,  my  employer. 
The  Carborundum  Resistant  Materials 
Company  in  Niagara  Falls,  recognizing  the 
applicability  of  these  unique  skills  to  the 
public  interest  In  Western  New  York,  has 
consented  to  my  participation.  Nonetheless, 
it  should  be  clear,  we  are  private  citizens 
and  voluntary  participants,  here  to  repre- 
sent the  Lake  Ontario  Ordnance  Works  Citi- 
zens' Oversight  Committee.  All  committee 
members  live  in  the  immediate  vicinity  and 
are  very  familiar  with  the  site. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  the  ultimate  goal 
of  the  Citizen's  Committee  Is  the  complete 
decontamination  and  decommissioning  of 
the  Lake  Ontario  Ordnance  site. 

The  Department  of  Energy's  Niagara 
Falls  Storage  Site  is  part  of  a  parcel  of  land 
originally  purchased  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment in  1942  and  established  as  the  Lake 
Ontario  Ordnance  Works.  Precipitated  by 
World  War  II.  the  U.S.  Government  ac- 
quired 7,500  acres  of  rural  farm  land  in  the 
fruit  belt  of  Niagara  County,  northeast  of 
Niagara  Falls,  New  York,  to  construct  a 
TNT  munitions  plant.  The  plant  was  never 
completed.  Within  two  years,  1,511  acres 
were  transferred  to  the  Manhattan  Engi- 
neering District  which  in  1947  became 
known  as  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Commencing  with  Manhattan  Engineer- 
ing District  Control,  portions  of  the  site 
were  used  for  storage  and  transshipment  of 
pitchblende  residues,  and  disposal  of  waste 
from  Government  operations. 

A  165-foot  water  tower  was  the  recipient 
of  1,757  tons  of  pitchblende  residues;  two 
water  accelerators  were  the  recipients  of 
1.878  tons  of  pitchblende  residues,  and  a 
water  storage  reservoir  was  the  recipient  of 
8,227  tons  of  pitchblende  residues. 

Receipt  and  storage  of  these  residues, 
owned  by  a  foreign  company,  African 
Metals,  was  done  by  the  Manhattan  Engi- 
neering District  as  an  Interim,  short-term 
storage  strategy  until  the  materials  could  be 
returned  to  Belgian  control.  The  facilities 
are  not,  and  never  were,  engineered  to  store 
any  radioactlvety  residues  for  the  over  30- 
plus  years  they  have  remained  on  the  site. 

In  addition  to  the  foreign-owned  radioac- 
tive materials,  the  Manhattan  Engineering 
District,  and  later  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, transferred  to  the  site  and  stored 
two  tons  (1,250  cubic  feet)  of  Middlesex 
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sands  in  the  water  distribution  building.  IM 
tons  (6,2S0  cubic  feet)  of  residues  In  the  re- 
carbonaUon  pit.  and  8.32S  tons  (310,000 
cubic  feet)  of  radioactive  spoils  that  were 
dumped  on  the  ground.  These  spoils  would 
later  be  covered  with  approximately  405.000 
cubic  feet  of  contaminated  materials  from 
the  1972  off-site  decontamination  oper- 
ations. 

Placement  of  these  contaminated  and/or 
radioactive  materials,  in  facilities  and  a  geo- 
logical environment  not  suitable  for  their 
storage  precipitated  an  ever-mcreasing 
spiral  of  contamination  of  the  local  environ- 
ment. Major  drainage  ditches  are  now  con- 
taminated with  an  estimated  790,400  cubic 
feet  of  radioactive  sediment  and  continue  to 
receive  contaminants  leaching  from  the  site. 

The  Atomic  E^nergy  Commission  and, 
later,  the  Department  of  Energy  have  been 
aware  that  the  site  Is  unsuited  for  storage  of 
radioactive  materials  since  it  first  began  to 
receive  radioactive  materials.  The  earliest 
recorded  survey  of  the  site,  by  AEC  person- 
nel in  1047,  indicated  significant  contamina- 
tion, attributable  to  stored  radioactive 
waste.  In  1949,  a  U.S.  Geological  Survey  in- 
vestigation of  the  site  warned  that  the  sur- 
face drainage  systems  were  potentially  the 
greatest  contributor  to  contamination  of 
non-federal  lands.  A  second  U.S.  (Jreologlcal 
Survey  Report  in  early  1953  showed  clearly 
that  contaminants  had  migrated  off  federal 
property.  In  1955,  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission adopted  a  policy  that  the  site  would 
no  longer  be  used  for  storage  of  any  addi- 
tional contaminated  materials.  Simulta- 
neously, a  cleanup  operation  was  attempted. 

A  later  decision,  by  the  General  Adminis- 
tration, transferred  1,298  acres  back  to  pri- 
vate ownership.  The  transfer  was  completed 
in  1968,  and,  within  three  years,  the  AEC 
was  once  again  checking  to  determine  the 
scope  and  magnitude  of  radioactive  contami- 
nation on  land  adjacent  to  the  now  190-acre 
site. 

In  August  1978,  six  years  after  the  last 
Federal  clean  up,  the  Department  of  Energy 
was  still  identifying  migration  and  contami- 
nation of  off-site  properties  from  radioac- 
tive waste  stored  on  the  site.  Investigations 
have  determined  that  not  only  is  there  con- 
tamination of  soil  by  radioactive  nuclides, 
but  also  extensive  emanation  of  radon  gas 
on  the  site  and  undefined  migration  from 
this  site.  The  DOE  directed  Batelle  Colum- 
bus Laboratories  to  implement  a  compre- 
hensive characterization  of  the  Niagara 
Falls  Storage  Site.  The  Environmental 
Measurements  Laboratory  of  DOE  and  later 
the  Mound  Laboratories  were  directed  to  in- 
vestigate radon  emanation,  and  Oak  Ridge 
National  Laboratory  initiated  a  ground  level 
gamma-ray  scanning  of  lands  transferred  to 
private  ownership  between  1955-1968. 

Several  of  these  tasks  have  been  complet- 
ed. Additional  work  will  undoubtedly  be  nec- 
essary. However,  it  Is  important  to  reiterate 
that  the  committee  has  been  and  will  con- 
tinue to  work  towards  the  ultimate  demise 
of  the  site. 

Some  people  argue  that  we  have  a  disaster 
at  the  Niagara  Falls  Storage  Site,  a  "Legacy 
of  Government  Mis-management."  The 
Lake  Ontario  Ordnance  Works  Citizens' 
Oversight  Committee  believes  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  must  commit  the  re- 
sources that  are  necessary  to  minimize  ex- 
posures and  prevent  further  degradation  of 
the  environment  while  proceeding  to  decom- 
mission the  site. 

The  Citizens'  Oversight  Committee  has  re- 
viewed available  Department  of  Energy 
draft  reports  and  all  available  documents 
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and  correspondence  concerning  the  Niagara 
Falls  Storage  Site  (NFSS).  Our  evaluation 
indicates  that  the  use  of  the  NFSS  for  the 
storage  of  radioactive  materials  is  totally 
unacceptable  and  that  nimierous  technical, 
environmental,  economic  and  political  con- 
siderations do  not  support  the  findings  or 
recommendations  contained  within  DOE 
draft  reports.  It  is  the  intent  of  the  commit- 
tee to  work  constructively  with  the  DOE  in 
reaching  the  decommissioning  of  the  NFSS 
and  it  Is  with  that  Intent  and  objective  that 
we  present  and  discuss  the  following  major 
issues  and  concerns  of  the  committee. 

Location  considerations  make  the  NFSS  a 
wholly  Inappropriate  location  for  the  stor- 
age of  radioactive  materials;  objective  eval- 
uation of  numerous  geological,  hydrologlcal, 
climatic,  and  geographic  characteristics  will 
conclude  that  the  site  is  not  suitable  for  use 
as  a  disposal  site. 

Within  a  few  miles  of  the  Niagara  Falls 
Storage  Site  are  the  communities  of 
Youngstown;  Lewiston;  Lockport;  Niagara 
Falls.  New  York;  as  well  as  the  Canadian 
communities  of  Niagara-On-The-Lake  and 
Niagara  Falls. 

Because  the  original  lOOW  site  straddled 
the  Towns  of  Lewiston  and  Porter,  the 
Lewiston-Porter  community  characteristics 
must  t>e  considered  as  an  entity. 

The  Lewiston-Porter  community  is  rapidly 
changing  from  a  rural-farming  industry  of 
mixed  farming  and  fruit  farming  to  a  subur- 
ban community  of  homes,  apartments,  rec- 
reational and  cultural  facilities.  Today  the 
community  is  best  described  as  suburban. 
The  Lewiston-Porter  community  has  an  un- 
usually high  number  of  cultural,  recreation- 
al and  historical  Institutions  within  Its  81 
square  mUes. 

The  community  encompasses  several  non- 
replaceable  institutions.  Among  these  are: 

(a)  Old  Port  Niagara— a  national  historic 
monument  dating  back  to  its  17th  century 
origin. 

(b)  The  Niagara  River,  a  waterway  shared 
with  Canada  that  constitutes  an  interna- 
tional boundary,  flows  less  than  three  miles 
from  the  DOE's  Niagara  Palls  Storage  Site. 
The  river  is  jointly  owned  by  the  United 
States  and  Canada  and  as  such  is  monitored 
by  an  International  Joint  Commission.  The 
Niagara  River  empties  into  Lake  Ontario, 
which  forms  another  international  bounda- 
ry with  Canada.  A  network  of  drainage 
ditches  and  natural  creeks  run  from  the 
DOE  NFSS  to  empty  into  Lake  Ontario. 
The  DOE  NFSS  is  within  four  miles  of  Lake 
Ontario.  Recent  rapidly  growing  multimil- 
lion  dollar  sport  fishing  industries  of  Lake 
Ontario  and  the  Niagara  River  are  within  5- 
10  miles  of  the  site. 

(c)  Eight  miles  from  the  DOE  NFSS  Is  one 
of  the  acclaimed  Wonders  of  the  World— Ni- 
agara Falls— which  has  attracted  millions  of 
tourists  and  is  the  basis  of  economic  support 
for  the  entire  region's  tourist  industry— a 
multimillion  dollar  Industry  that  is  growing 
each  year. 

(d)  The  New  York  SUte  Power  Authority 
has  one  of  the  largest  hydroelectric  plants 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  currently  in  the 
process  of  planning  a  significant  expansion. 
It  Is  the  economic  foundation  of  much  of 
the  industry  and  commerce  in  Western  New 
York.  It  is  five  miles  from  the  DOE  NFSS. 

(e)  Niagara  University  is  under  six  miles 
from  DOE  NFSS.  Founded  in  1856,  this 
renown  university  annually  enrolls  over 
5,000  United  States  and  foreign  students  at 
both  the  undergraduate  and  graduate  levels 
of  study. 

In  addition,  the  community  contains: 
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(a)  A  public  school  syston  of  over  3000 
students  (leas  than  two  miles  from  the  DOE 
NFB8)  and  three  private  schools  aervtng  an 
additional  1000  daily  (approximately  three 
to  four  mfles  from  the  DOE  NFSS). 

(b)  Earl  Brydges  Artpcu^— a  unique  New 
York  State  cultural  center  which  serves  the 
entire  Niagara  Frontier  and  attracts  thou- 
sands of  theater  goers  and  art  patrons  from 
over  100  miles  away,  on  a  daily  basis.  It  to 
less  than  four  miles  from  the  DOE  NFSS. 

(c)  Fatima  Shrine— a  religious  seminary 
and  an  internationally  renown  shrine— In- 
cluding a  basilica  and  several  hundred,  life- 
size,  religious  statues  In  a  landscaped  park 
setting.  Fatima  Shrine  Is  one  and  one-half 
miles  from  DOE  NFSS. 

In  summary,  the  Lewiston-Porter  commu- 
nity is  an  Integral  part  of  the  Niagara  Fron- 
tier. It  is  a  community  which  possesses  Irre- 
placeable historic  artifacts,  extensive  cultur- 
al and  educational  Investments,  and  is  a  In- 
tegral part  of  our  ongoing  international  re- 
lations with  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Com- 
bined with  our  rich  historical  background, 
these  assets  have  made  this  community  a  vi- 
brant, growing  place  to  live.  This  committee 
and  our  community  will  strongly  oppose  any 
decisions  which  we  view  as  a  threat  to  these 
assets. 

Several  technical  considerations  make  rec- 
ommendations and  conclusions  for  NFSS 
unacceptable.  The  site  and  Its  structures 
never  were  intended,  designed  or  engineered 
for  the  storage  of  radioactive  materials  and 
numerous  ctiaracteristics  concerning  the 
waste  materials,  methods  of  containment 
and  projected  impact  to  the  environment 
are  not  valid.  Likewise,  alternative  methods 
of  disposal  offer  potential  teclinical  and  eco- 
nomic advantages.  In  addition,  we  wish  to 
bring  to  your  attention  the  following  key 
issues. 

The  pitchblende  residues  on  the  site  orig- 
inated from  very  high  grade  African  ores. 
There  are  no  domestic  ores  anywhere  near 
the  radioactive  concentrations  of  the  Afri- 
met  ores.  In  the  natural  state,  an  uranium 
ore  body  contains  not  only  uraniiwi  but  an 
entire  series  or  cham  of  radioactive  ele- 
ments inevitably  produced  by  the  radioac- 
tive decay  of  uranium  and  subsequent  decay 
of  the  other  radioactive  nuclides  in  the 
chain.  There  Is  particular  concern  about  ra- 
diation doses  produced  by  radium  and  its 
daughter  element  radon  and  the  radon 
daughter  elements. 

The  source  of  the  Radium  "•  is  an  Isotope 
of  Thorium.""  In  the  original  ore  body,  the 
decay  of  radium  was  balanced  by  the  contin- 
ued production  of  radium  by  Thorium  "• 
decay.  When  the  ore  was  processed,  the 
radium  and  its  parent  thorium  were  left  in 
the  residue.  The  parent  of  Thorium  ""  is  an 
isotope  of  uranium  which  was  removed 
without  99%  effectiveness.  The  radioactive 
decay  chain  was  broken  at  uranium.  The 
subsequent  production  of  radium  and  radon 
is  determined  by  the  properties  of  the  new 
head  of  the  decay  chain— Thorium  •".  This 
Isotope  decays  with  a  half-life  of  80  thou- 
sand years,  approximately  50  times  more 
slowly  than  Radium  "•. 

These  facts  are  known  to  Government 
contractors  but  have  not  been  addressed  In 
previous  analyses.  If  we  grant  that  the 
present  radioactive  content  of  these  resi- 
dues requires  measures  to  protect  the  gener- 
al public  from  exposure,  the  need  to  Isolate 
these  materials  would  continue  for  at  least 
100,000  years.  It  would  take  something  like 
a  half  of  a  million  years  for  the  radioactiv- 
ity of  these  materials  to  decay  to  the  back- 
ground levels  of  soils  from  this  locality. 
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By  camparison.  the  rmdioaetlvlty  of  the 
high  leTd  DUdeAT  waste  at  West  VaUey  Is 
predominately  due  to  isotopes  with  half 
lives  around  30  years.  In  a  few  thousand 
years,  moat  of  the  radioactivity  at  West 
VaUey  will  be  gone.  Can  DOE  conceivably 
design  a  shallow  land  burial  site  that  will 
ronaln  undisturbed  by  erosion,  weathering 
and  human  intrusion  for  some  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  years?  I  suggest  the  DOE  plan- 
ners begin  with  a  geology  text  describing 
the  geological  events  of  the  prevloiis  100,000 
years  at  this  location.  This  school,  that  we 
ate  in  tonight  (Lewlston-Porter).  and  the 
surrounding  area  including  the  site  are  on  a 
dry  lake  bottom.  Less  than  10,000  years  ago 
this  site  was  under  many  feet  of  water.  Can 
we  expect  it  to  remain  dry  in  the  future  for 
a  period  ten  times  longer  it  has  been  histori- 
cally dry?  This  area  was  burled  under  a  mile 
thick  sheet  of  glacier  ice.  We  could  project 
that  several  more  glacial  epochs  could  occ»ir 
in  the  next  100,000  years.  Each  glacial  epi- 
sode would  pulverize  aU  signs  of  human  ac- 
tivities or  construction  in  its  path.  As  one 
committee  member  mentioned,  his  grandfa- 
ther once  told  him— "There's  one  thing  they 
don't  teach  in  college— common  sense."  Pro- 
posing to  store  long  half-life  materials  in  a 
shallow  land  burial  defies  common  sense. 
Will  the  DEIS  evaluate  the  release  of  radon 
from  the  site  over  the  next  100,000  years? 
Radon  has  a  3.8  day  half  life.  Consequently, 
all  residents  of  the  Northeastern  United 
States  and  Ontario  may  receive  a  small  life- 
time dose  from  releases  at  this  site.  Will  this 
dose  be  evaluated  for  all  these  people  for 
the  next  4000  generations  of  residents? 

BCanagement  considerations  make  use  of 
the  NFSS  for  the  storage  of  radioactive 
waste  imreasonable.  The  Government  ap- 
pears to  have  biased  the  outcome  of  the 
DEIS  by  eliminating  from  consideration  sev- 
eral Items. 

(a)  The  radiological  impacts,  either  posi- 
tive or  negative,  that  could  result  from  the 
removal  of  radium  and  thorium  from  the 
residues  before  transporting  to  a  separate 
disposal  site  have  not  been  addressed.  If 
radiiun  was  removed  but  the  thorium  was 
left  in  the  residues,  the  radium  and  radon 
content  of  the  residues  would  increase 
through  the  design  life  of  the  burial  site. 

(b)  The  DOE  has  not  adequately  exam- 
ined transportation  of  residues  by  barges 
and  other  means  to  reduce  population  expo- 
siue.  Likewise,  it  has  failed  to  explore  nu- 
merous technologies  to  convert  existing 
waste  materials  to  modes  with  improved 
safety,  diminished  risk  and  reduced  cost. 

(c)  The  DOE  plans  to  move  the  residues  to 
another  location  on  the  site  without  packag- 
ing or  solidifying  the  residues.  This  planned 
action  Is  not  defined  and  is  technically  un- 
clear. 

Legal  considerations  create  a  maze  of  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  laws,  codes  and  ord- 
nances which  make  the  continued  use  of  the 
NFSS  unreasonable.  Likewise,  the  interna- 
tional legal  considerations  support  the  posi- 
tion that  the  NFSS  is  not  an  appropriate 
storage  site.  The  DOE  has  not  addressed 
the  issue  of  compliance  with  present  State 
laws  and  Federal  guidelines.  The  New  York 
State  sanitary  code  for  point  source  emana- 
tion differs  from  fenceline  guidelines.  Pres- 
ently fencellne  measurements  are  used  to 
determine  compliance  with  regulations  lim- 
iting radon  gas  emanations.  Yet,  the  DOE 
plans  call  for  opening  the  tower  which  will 
result  In  a  point  source  release  of  radon  gas 
into  unrestricted  areas  that  would  be  far  In 
excess  of  the  annual  limits  allowed  for  point 
source  emanation.  One  of  the  DOE  argu- 
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mento  for  this  action  is  that  the  tower  and 
entire  site  are  within  an  active  seismic  zone 
and  repetitive  engineering  studies  cannot 
adequately  assure  safety  during  a  moderate 
seismic  disturbance.  Thus,  the  DOE  must 
review  and  consider  possible  seismic  activity 
on  any  options  considered,  and  it  must  con- 
sider how  proposed  actions  will  comply  with 
state  regulations. 

The  DOE  has  not  addressed  the  Impact  of 
EPA  Guidelines  on  its  options.  At  present, 
there  is  a  regulatory  gap.  The  current  EPA 
Guidelines  for  shallow  lands  burial  of  radio- 
active materials  do  not  address  the  problem 
posed  by  the  high  concentrations  of  long 
half-live  materials  in  the  African  residues. 
After  evaluating  the  potential  for  a  human 
intrusion  into  a  shallow  burial  site  within 
the  first  hundred  thousand  years  after  clo- 
sure, the  EPA  regulations  may  preclude  the 
possibility  of  shallow  land  burial  of  the  resi- 
dues of  the  rich  African  ores.  The  DOE 
should  therefore  Include  the  cost  of  dis-ln- 
terring  the  residues  from  the  present  site 
and  moving  some  or  all  of  them  to  a  geologi- 
cal repository  as  part  of  the  alternative  two 
&ii&lyscs< 

We  feel  strongly  that  the  DOE  must  con- 
sider proposed  EPA,  NRC  or  other  Federal 
and  State  regulations  that  could  apply  to 
the  site. 

Likewise,  the  DOE  must  exercise  addition- 
al concern  to  ensure  that  near-term  or  any 
actions  prior  to  decommissioning  do  not  put 
the  site  into  a  position  of  exclusion  (via 
Grandfather  Clauses  or  similar  provisions) 
from  full  compliance  with  future  regula- 
tions. 

In  particular,  we  want  the  DOE  to  be  very 
conscious  of  the  impact  of  various  interim 
actions  and  technical  options  on  influencing 
either  the  technical  feasibility  or  economic 
viability  of  complete  decommissioning. 

Social/political  considerations  make  the 
use  of  the  NFSS  extremely  unfavorable  be- 
cause of  the  high  degree  of  community  acer- 
batlon  from  well-publicized  toxic  wastes  in 
the  Niagara  Frontier. 

In  summary,  we  want  you  to  know  that 
the  committee  has  an  excellent  understand- 
ing of  the  problems,  including  technical  as- 
pects, related  to  the  decommissioning  of 
NFSS. 

There  are  multitudes  of  scientific  and 
technical  issues  that  encompass  one  or  more 
of  the  proposed  options.  Some  of  these  we 
have  previously  brought  to  your  attention: 
however,  we  wish  to  emphasize  the  major 
concerns. 

First,  geological  studies  have  been  too  cur- 
sory to  serve  as  a  basis  for  projecting 
100,000  years  ahead.  Hydro-geological  and 
seismic  considerations  have  been  grossly  ne- 
glected. 

Second,  the  residues  in  the  RIO  pile  are  in 
contact  with  the  seasonal  water  table. 

Third,  eventuaUy  the  ditches  will  fill  in. 
making  the  projections  of  the  hundred-year 
flood  level  Invalid. 

Fourth,  the  burial  mound  would  certainly 
attract  attention  in  the  next  100.000  years 
and  be  Intruded  upon  for  any  one  of  several 
reasons. 

Fifth,  the  location  will  reforest  Itself  in 
less  than  100  years.  The  tree  roots  would  de- 
stroy the  Integrity  of  the  Intrusion  barriers, 
alter  the  erosion  rate  of  the  mound,  and 
provide  a  haven  for  burrowing  animals. 

Likewise,  there  are  technical  problems 
with  the  design  of  a  shallow  land  burial  at 
this  site.  Foremost  is  the  Justification  for  as- 
signing a  short  design  life  of  1000  years  to  a 
facility  where  the  materials  will  remain  ra- 
dioactive  for  longer   than    100,000   years. 
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There  are  no  known  methods  to  guarantee 
the  performance  of  concrete  walla,  clay 
dikes.  Hypalon  liners  etc.  for  10.000  annual 
freeae-thaw  cycles.  10.000  cycles  of  exoeaa 
spring  rainfall  and  summertime  dehydra- 
tion, thousands  of  successive  penetraAions 
by  tree  roots  and  burrowing  animals. 

In  addition,  past  management  decisions 
(i.e.,  past  discharges)  were  not  carried  out  in 
compliance  with  rules  and  regulations  of 
New  York  SUte.  Current  management 
action  imply  that  the  site  is  not  presently 
operated  within  New  York  State  guidelines 
including  the  release  of  radon.  In  addition, 
the  contractor  is  planning  to  create  a  point 
source  of  radon  gas  emissions  and  he  will 
allow  an  uncontrolled  release  of  radon  from 
the  tower  throughout  the  activity  associat- 
ed with  transferring  the  K-65  residues.  It  is 
anticipated  that  these  levels  will  be  in 
excess  of  applicable  SUte  and  Federal 
guidelines. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  important  to  realize 
that  each  of  our  concerns  is  based  on  objec- 
tive data,  and  we  believe  that  any  single 
concern  Is  sufficient  cause  to  justify  the  de- 
commissioning of  the  NFSS. 

The  Citizens'  Oversight  Committee  be- 
lieves without  question  that: 

The  Lake  Ontario  Ordnance  Works  Site 
has  been  misused. 

The  site  is  not  suited  technically  and  geo- 
graphically for  storage  of  radioactive  waste 
materials. 

The  expeditious  stabilization  of  the  site, 
minimizing  exposures  and  continued  degra- 
dation of  the  environment,  is  critical. 

The  people  of  the  Niagara  Falls  region 
have  lived  with  this  problem  for  over  39 
years.  They  expect  and  demand  that  site  op- 
eration must  Ise  Improved  to  meet  accepta- 
ble safety  standards  and  the  site  should  be 
de<M}mmissioned. 

The  ultimate  and  complete  decontamina- 
tion and  decommissioning  of  the  entire  Lake 
Ontario  Ordnance  Works  Site  is  warranted. 
The  Citizen's  Oversight  Committee  recom- 
mends continued  Government  support  of 
the  DOE-Surplus  Facilities  Management 
Program,  the  DOE-Envlronmental  Monitor- 
ing I»rogram,  and  other  remedial  action  pro- 
grams to  provide  responsible  interim  man- 
agement of  the  site  with  negligible  Impact 
on  the  public  and/or  the  environment  until 
decommissioning  is  accomplished. 

This  completes  my  statement.  Comments 
and/or  questions  regarding  this  statement 
may  be  addressed  to  The  LOOW  Citizens' 
Oversight  Committee,  c/o  Congressman 
John  LaFalce's  office,  Niagara  Falls,  New 
York.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  D. 
ARMBRUSTER 


HON.  IKE  SKELTON 

OP  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday,  March  24,  1983 
•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  It 
gives  me  great  pleastire  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  this  body  a  doctor  from 
Wellington,  Mo.,  who  has  devoted  his 
life  to  helping  the  Wellington  commu- 
nity. Dr.  D.  D.  Armbruster  has  devoted 
nearly  the  past  35  years  to  serving  his 
neighbors  and  has  become  a  beloved 
community  figure.  During  his  long 
years  of  dedicated  service,  Dr.  Armbru- 
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ster  has  had  many  accomplishments, 
one  of  the  most  frequent  being  his 
presence  during  the  birth  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  community.  He  has  been 
in  that  situation  close  to  1,500  times, 
many  times  with  second  generation 
babies,  having  also  delivered  one  of 
the  parents. 

I  take  this  time  to  honor  Dr.  Arm- 
bruster because  he  has  recently  decid- 
ed to  phase  out  his  work  at  his  clinic. 
He  made  this  decision  only  after  he 
found  a  competent  replacement.  Dr. 
Armbruster  still  plans  to  work  at  the 
clinic  in  the  mornings  and  also  make 
house  calls,  a  part  of  the  practice 
which  he  has  enjoyed,  but  which  his 
schedule  often  made  difficult.  I  ask 
my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  commend- 
ing Dr.  Armbruster  on  his  long  years 
of  successful  work,  work  which  has 
paid  off  in  the  place  he  holds  in  the 
hearts  of  his  community.* 


DISTINGUISHED  NEBRASKA- 

LANDER  OF  THE  YEAR 


HON.  DOUGLAS  K.  BEREUTER 

OP  WEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  24,  1983 

•  Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
do  not  Stage  many  ceremonies  in  the 
beautiful  Rotunda  of  the  State  Cap- 
itol in  my  home  State,  but  one  in  our 
Nebraskaland  Foundation's  annual  se- 
lection of  "Distingtiished  Nebraska- 
lander  of  the  Year"!  This  year,  on 
February  26,  it  went  to  one  who  grew 
up  and  was  educated  in  my  district, 
Tecumseh-bom  Col.  Barney  Oldfield. 
USAF  (Ret.),  and  now  a  consultant  for 
Litton  Industries,  Inc.,  in  Beverly 
Hills,  Calif. 

What  he  and  his  wife.  Vada.  had 
done,  revealed  on  that  occasion,  is  evi- 
dent of  the  correctness  of  President 
Ronald  Reagan's  view  that  there  can 
be  considerable  private  response  to  so- 
cietal problems  undertaken  by  individ- 
uals. While  the  Oldfields,  who  met  at 
the  University  of  Nebraska,  have  been 
longtime  endowers  of  scholarships  at 
that  school,  the  Nebraskaland  Foun- 
dation told  the  audience  that  their 
seven-figure  estate  would  one  day 
transition  into  a  "Kinman-Oldfield 
Educational  and  Medical  Research 
Pimd",  which  will  make  annual  grants 
forever— a  living  and  functioning  me- 
morial to  both  sets  of  their  parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  F.  Kinman  of  Grand 
Island,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  W.  Old- 
field  of  Lincoln. 

Colonel  Oldfield  established  the 
Radio  &  TV  News  Directors  Founda- 
tion, the  Luftwaffe/USAF  Interna- 
tional Friendship  Foundation,  the 
Aviation/Space  Writers  Foimdation 
and  had  an  important  hand  in  the 
workings  of  the  Falcon  Foundation 
which  gives  prep  school  assistance  to 
those  desiring  appointment  to  the  Air 
Force  Academy. 
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As  Colonel  Oldfleld's  story  is  pure 
Americana,  small  town  beginnings, 
professional  writing  career  of  more 
than  SO  years  which  took  him  to  69 
coimtries  in  war  and  peace,  one  still 
fully  employed  going  on  74  years  of 
age  and  one  still  caring  about  the 
future  of  our  great  country,  I  com- 
mend to  my  collegaues'  attention  an 
edited  version  of  Colonel  Oldfleld's  ac- 
ceptance remarks: 
Remarks  op  Col.  Barkkt  Oldfield,  oh  thx 

OccABioH  OP  Being  Named  "Distiiicuishkd 

NEBRASKAuutdxr  op  thx  Year" 

The  big  question  before  the  house  tonight 
must  t>e:  How  does  a  country  boy  from 
Johnson  County  wind  up  here?  But  having 
asked  the  question,  it's  Important  to  me 
that  somehow  no  one  will  regret  it  later.  I 
surely  won't  .  .  .  even  if  I  find  it  all  a  good 
synonym  for  that  word  Incredible! 

The  long  and  winding  road  which  led  to 
this  evening  among  you  began  in  Tecumseh 
on  December  18,  1909.  That  was  140  years 
after  the  birth  of  the  great  Indian  chief 
who  gave  the  town  its  name.  Tecumseh  In- 
troduced me  to  that  journalistic  staple  I  was 
to  court  and  look  for  all  my  life— coinci- 
dence! In  the  battle  in  which  Tecumseh  died 
.  .  .  the  opposing  forces  were  commanded  by 
a  Colonel  Johnson.  I  grew  up  thinking  this 
was  why  Tecumseh  was  surrounded  by 
Johnson  County  .  .  .  and  how  neat  It  all 
seemed.  It  was  also  true.  .  .  . 

When  something  like  this  is  about  to 
happen  to  anyone  .  .  .  what  does  one  do? 
First ...  I  wished  my  parents  had  lived  long 
enough  to  know  about  it,  and  that  Vada's 
parents  could  have  been  here,  as  they  risked 
their  eldest  daughter  on  this  shaky  enter- 
prise. Those  parents  were  all  authentic 
Americana.  Vada's  father  was  given  the 
frontier  market  from  Wisconsin  to  Mon- 
tana, from  the  Canadian  border  south  to 
the  Nebraska-Kansas  line.  He  was  paid  $100 
a  month  and  (3  a  day  when  on  the  road  .  .  . 
and  his  purpose  was  to  talk  livery  stable  op- 
erators into  expanding  beyond  horses  .  .  . 
hiring  a  mechanic  and  taking  on  a  franchise 
for  a  then  obscure  product  called  Chevrolet. 
He  put  more  than  460  such  people  in  busi- 
ness and  made  millionaires  of  many  of  them 
.  .  .  and  literally  put  that  part  of  America 
on  wheels.  His  wife  raised  their  five  children 
and  didn't  see  much  of  him.  My  mother  ran 
a  college  boarding  house  and  said  she  had 
educated  143  kids  other  than  her  own  .  .  . 
which  was  true.  She  had  an  alumni  associa- 
tion which  required  no  dues  .  .  .  and  en- 
dured on  affection  as  long  as  she  lived.  My 
father  was  the  house  detective  at  the  old 
Comhusker  Hotel  for  25  years  .  .  .  and  on 
football  Saturdays  was  on  the  Knothole 
Gate  at  the  Memorial  Stadium  for  two  gen- 
erations. 

Once  when  I  was  on  an  East /West  trade 
mission  to  Moscow  for  Litton  Industries  .  .  . 
the  manager  of  the  booth  next  door  was 
from  Oklahoma  City.  When  I  was  Intro- 
duced to  him  and  he  heard  the  last  name, 
he  said:  "I  used  to  know  an  Oldfield  who  let 
me  into  football  games  when  I  didn't  have 
the  money.  In  Lincoln.  Nebraska,  it  was!"  I 
didn't  have  to  go  all  the  way  to  Moscow  to 
know  I  had  had  a  father  who  attained  a 
kind  of  world  renown  as  a  soft  touch.  I  grew 
up  benefitting  from  it.  Second,  Vada  and  I 
did  a  kind  of  memory  lane  thing  when  we 
came  back  this  time  ...  a  stroll  akin  to  one 
away  back  in  time.  It  was  from  the  old  Bur- 
lington-Northern station  up  P  Street  to 
13th.  In  1928,  after  a  succession  of  summer 
jobs  such  as  painting  a  house,  driving  spikes 
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for  a  railroad  and  stakes  for  a  circus  .  .  . 
that  long  ago  September  I  had  come  that 
same  way  carrying  all  I  owned  In  a  card- 
board box  and  with  the  MS  saved  that 
summer  in  my  pocket  First  residence:  The 
old  YMCA.  When  I  registered  there  paying 
$2  for  the  first  week.  I  went  on  over  to  the 
University  of  Nebraska  to  register  in  the 
School  of  Journalism,  paid  my  tuition, 
bought  my  required  used  books  .  .  .  and  I 
was  fully  committed. 

I  also  had  $1.25  left. 

By  nightfall.  I  had  one  of  those  two- 
hours-for-two-meals  swabble  jobs  in  a  cheap 
restaurant  .  .  .  and  from  one  to  four  and 
seven  to  eleven  p.m..  glamor  job  as  an  usher 
at  the  Old  Orpheum  Theater.  Such  was  the 
time  and  the  nature  of  America  then  .  .  . 
there  was  nothing  unusual  or  heroic  about 
that  .  .  .  nearly  everyone  with  variations  of 
the  kind  of  routine  got  an  education  that 
way.  One  progressed  then  from  preciiibe  to 
precipice.  But  one  thing  struck  me  about 
that  yesteryear  stroll:  It  was  almost  an 
exact  roadmap  of  Lincoln's  urban  renewal 
efforts.  That  YMCA  ...  the  three  houses  I 
lived  in  ...  all  the  theaters  worked  save 
one— the  Orpheum,  Lincoln,  Rialto  and 
Stuart  ...  the  old  Undell  hotel  where  we 
lived  when  first  married  and  the  Journal 
building  where  I  worked  .  .  .  have  all  come 
down.  Even  the  place  where  Vada  and  I  met 
on  the  campus  has  the  comer  of  a  new 
building  on  It.  If  it  had  not  been  for  this 
night's  acknowledgment  that  we  did,  indeed, 
pass  this  way  ...  all  traces  might  have  been 
obliterated.  But  the  imprints  of  this  Nebras- 
ka where  I  was  bom  on  us  .  .  .  have  always 
been  there  .  .  .  been  rooted  there  .  .  .  and 
are  there  to  stay. 

There  was  an  old  codger  who  used  to  come 
to  the  Lincoln  theater  for  matinees.  He  had 
a  nondescript  and  puny  dog  .  .  .  probably  a 
toy  bull.  It  was  against  the  rules  to  allow 
pets  In  the  theaters.  He  went  to  outrageous 
lengths  such  as  wearing  voluminous  coats 
with  outsize  pockets  .  .  .  and  even  stuffed 
the  dog  down  the  front  of  tils  pants  to 
smuggle  him  by  doormen  and  ushers.  I 
never  knew  who  he  was  until  much  later 
when  I  went  to  the  Lincoln  Star  to  ask  for 
my  first  newspaper  Job  writing  about  high 
school  sports.  Much  to  my  surprise  .  .  .  the 
sports  editor  turned  out  to  be  that  old  man 
who  had  that  much-smuggled  dog  .  .  .  who 
was  there  snoozing  in  a  basket  by  the  side  of 
his  desk!  The  old  man  was  crusty.  "What 
makes  you  think  you  can  write  about 
sports?"  he  asked  me.  I  told  him  I  was 
taking  Journalism  at  the  University.  You 
keep  still  about  that,  he  said,  and  I  won't 
tell  anybody  either.  I  thought  I  was  doing 
badly  and  had  struck  out,  but  the  dog  liad 
gotten  out  of  his  basket.  He  had  come  over 
and  had  one  paw  on  the  toe  of  my  shoe.  He 
looked  up  at  me  soulfully  and  wagged  his 
tall.  He  must  like  you  .  .  .  the  old  man  said 
...  he  doesn't  take  up  with  many  people.  "I 
guess  he  knows  me,"  I  said,  "I  used  to  let 
him  in  the  Lincoln  theater  when  I  was  an 
usher." 

"Start  next  week,"  the  old  man  said.  "We 
pay  25-cents  a  column  inch."  That  was  "Cy" 
Sherman  .  .  .  the  old  man  who  thought  Ne- 
braska's football  team  deserved  a  better 
name  than  being  called  'the  bug-eaters" 
and  should  be  called  the  Comhuskers  in- 
stead! Long  before  there  was  a  "Be  kind  to 
animals"  week  ...  I  found  there  were  pay- 
offs for  doing  such  things.  In  fact  ...  I 
probably  owe  my  career  in  journalism  to 
that  whimsical  wag  of  that  dog's  tail! 

Celebrity  chasing:  Where  did  that  start 
for  me  here  in  Lincoln?  At  the  old  Lincoln 
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hoteL  There  was  a  road  show  In  town,  Wun- 
derterl  The  SUr  was  Al  Jolson.  I  was  barely 
under  way  as  a  Journal  reporter,  where 
■ports  editor,  the  late  John  Bentley.  had 
hired  me.  They  told  me  to  get  over  to  the 
hotel  and  interview  Jolson.  This  was  a  very 
bis  bite  for  me  to  take  then.  I  came  into  the 
lobby  and  sought  the  bell  captain.  I  suppoae 
I  wanted  somebody  to  tell  me  he  was  only 
life  siae.  "He's  really  somethln',"  the  Bell 
Captain  said.  "He  checked  in  this  morning 
.  .  .  gave  me  a  half  dollar  .  .  .  told  me  to 
page  him  every  half  hour  which  he  wouldn't 
answer.  He  just  wanted  to  let  people  know 
he  was  in  town."  Timidly  I  went  up  to  the 
mesanlne  where  his  room  was  .  .  .  gulped 
deeply  and  knocked.  A  booming  voice  said: 
"Come  In!" 

Be  was  sitting  there  in  the  semi-darkneas 
...  big  cigar  in  his  mouth  .  .  .  silhouetted 
against  the  wlndowshade.  "What  can  I  do 
for  you?  he  asked.  For  want  of  a  better 
start.  I  said:  "Al,  I'm  a  newspaperman." 
"Hell."  he  said,  "don't  blame  me  for  that. 
It's  your  own  damn  fault!"  I  was  so  stunned 
by  this  welcome  I  couldn't  think  of  the  next 
question  to  ask.  Jolson  took  over  .  .  .  started 
a  running  stream  of  stories  and  gags  .  .  . 
and  all  I  had  to  do  was  take  notes  .  .  .  and 
the  story  took  care  of  itself.  That  interview 
on  that  day  ...  on  that  9th  and  P  street 
comer  .  .  .  was  only  the  first  of  several 
thousand  such  features.  Jolson  was  also  my 
first  encounter  with  many  to  come  later 
who  didn't  see  the  news  business  in  as  flat- 
tering a  light  as  I  did. 

I  suppose  none  could  be  a  part  of  this 
state  without  a  favorite  football 
story  ...  or  happening  ...  or  related 
event.  Mine  has  to  do  with  the  early  '70s. 
No.  One  football  team  at  Nebraska.  I'd  come 
back  here  at  Christmas  time  and  there  was 
a  small  ceremony  at  Ben  Simon's  store.  In 
college  days  ...  I  was  one  of  their  Judas 
goats,  or  pushers  ...  we  pushed  clothes  in 
those  days  .  .  .  luring  my  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances in  for  purchases  which  netted 
me  a  commission.  That  day  they  awarded 
me  a  souvenir  Nebraslca  Go-Big-Red  hat. 
Almost  immediately  I  was  sent  to  Moscow 
on  one  of  those  East/West  trade  missions. 
The  weather  forecast  was  for  30  degrees 
below  zero,  and  we  were  cabled  to  wear  hats, 
for  sure.  The  only  hat  I  had  was  that  red 
one  ...  so  I  wore  it.  Such  haberdashery 
may  only  be  fun  and  games  and  weekend 
wear  here  in  season  .  .  .  but  not  in  Moscow! 
The  Russian  delegation  which  met  me  was 
enthralled  .  .  .  they  said  it  was  the  most 
touching  diplomatic  gesture  .  .  .  this  wear- 
ing of  their  colors  ...  to  their  country. 
Over  time  a  total  of  nine  Soviet 
ministers  .  .  .  they're  the  operational  hier- 
archy of  the  Soviet  Union  .  .  .  have  had 
their  pictures  taken  wearing  that  hat.  I  was 
even  allowed  to  let  it  hang  overnight  on  one 
of  the  pegs  where  Lenin  used  to  put  his  old 
cap  ...  in  the  room  he  occupied  when  he 
first  brought  the  revolutionary  government 
to  Moscow.  I  have  never  had  the  heart  to 
tell  them  that  there  was  another  part  of  the 
world  ...  a  state  called  Nebraska  .  .  .  that 
thinks  constantly  in  terms  of  being  No.  1. 
Tonight  .  .  .  I'm  giving  that  beaten  up  old 
hat  to  the  Nebraska  SUte  Historical 
Society  ...  as  a  most  unusual  spin-off  into 
diplomatic  outreach  from  this  state  of  my 
birth.  The  old  hat  ...  69  countries 
later  ...  is  home  to  stay. 

It's  well  known  here  that  Nebraska  for  all 
its  small  population  head  count  has  pro- 
duced disproportionate  numbers  of  out- 
standing figures  .  .  .  distinctive  personal- 
ities. They  have  given  color  and  stature  to 
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politics  .  .  .  the  professions  .  .  .  world  recog- 
nised and  rightly  celebrated  people  .  .  .  men 
and  women  both  ...  all  honored  and  re- 
vered. What  you  have  done  here  tonight 
comes  at  Just  the  right  time  for  my  de- 
pressed spirits.  You  see  ...  I  went  in  for  my 
semi-annual  physical  examination  just 
before  coming  here.  My  friendly  physician 
studied  the  X-Rays.  the  E  K  O  Upes  and  aU 
the  various  figures  over  other  figures  .  .  . 
and  then  he  said  almost  with  disbelief:  "Ev- 
erything about  you  is  exactly  as  it  should  be 
...  I  know  I'm  in  the  presence  of  a  Beverly 
HlUs  unique— the  perfect  man."  Look  here 
...  I  told  him  ...  my  wife  is  going  to  ask 
me  what  your  findings  were  .  .  .  and  I'm  not 
brave  enough  to  tell  her  anything  like  that. 
So  ...  he  called  her  and  went  through  all 
that.  Then  he  took  the  receiver  from  his  ear 
.  .  .  looked  at  it  sort  of  funny  .  .  .  and  hung 
it  up.  What  did  she  say,  I  asked  him.  He 
said:  She  asked  me  if  I  minded  if  she  got  a 
second  opinion!  But  tonight  .  .  .  with  all 
this  .  .  .  within  our  private  selves  .  .  .  nei- 
ther of  us  can  laugh  at  what  an  honor  you 
have  laid  on  our  household.  You've  made  it 
a  perfect  evening.  .  .  . 

I  have  spent  a  lifetime  trying  in  a  small 
way  to  pay  back  Nebraska  .  .  .  and  its 
people  .  .  .  and  the  institutions  they  created 
which  were  available  to  me  .  .  .  and  they 
gave  me  my  ticket  to  the  world.  Nebraska 
.  .  .  and  one  of  its  instruments  .  .  .  the  NE- 
BRASKAland  Foundation  ...  by  doing 
what  has  been  done  here  tonight  .  .  .  has 
only  Increased  my  indebtedness  to  you  all.  I 
feel  like  a  vaudeville  performer  I  once  knew 
.  .  .  who  always  came  onstage  wearing  a 
shirt  with  a  huge  collar  which  hung  down 
almost  to  his  belt.  His  partner  would  ask: 
"Where  do  you  get  a  shirt  like  that?"  And 
his  answer  was:  "I  got  it  in  my  hometown. 
I'm  a  bigger  man  there  than  I  am  here." 
Thank  you  all  for  mailing  me  able  to  answer 
in  the  same  way  .  .  .  from  now  on  .  .  .  wher- 
ever I  am.« 


AGRICULTURE  DAY 


HON.  MARCY  KAPTUR 

OFORIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSEKTATTVES 

Thursday,  March  24,  1983 

•  Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  Agricul- 
ture Day  was  March  21.  1983— a  per- 
fect time  for  us  to  honor  America's 
farmers.  We,  as  a  Nation,  have  been 
blessed  with  all  the  necessary  ingredi- 
ents for  an  efficient  and  effective  agri- 
culture system,  not  the  least  of  which 
is  our  farmers. 

Farming  is  one  of  our  Nation's  major 
industries,  helping  to  sustain  our  eco- 
nomic growth  over  the  decades.  My 
home  State  of  Ohio  ranks  35th  in  size. 
6th  in  population  and  in  the  top  10  in 
agricultural  production.  Despite  the 
abundance  of  natural  resources,  our 
agricultural  economy  is  weak,  with 
many  farmers  facing  severe  economic 
problems.  Moreover,  predictions  for 
the  rest  of  this  year  are  not  very  fa- 
vorable for  the  agricultural  sector. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  with  me 
in  taking  the  necessary  steps  to  bolster 
our  fsumers  and  our  Nation's  great  re- 
source base.  A  top  priority  must  be  a 
policy  directed  at  expanded  grain  ex- 
ports. The  great  export  volume  of  ag- 
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rlcultural  products  helps  us  offset  our 
trade  deficit.  Embargoes  must  not  In- 
terrupt our  Nation's  agricultural  trade 
activity. 

I  congratulate  Agriculture  Secretary 
Block  on  the  Eigyptian  wheat  flour 
sale  and  urge  him  to  distribute  the 
economic  benefits  of  the  exports  equi- 
tably throughout  the  Nation.  The 
Great  lakes  proposal,  for  which  I 
asked  his  support,  would  provide  the 
establishment  of  preset  percentage  of 
exports  from  each  U.S.  coastal  region 
capable  of  providing  steamship  service 
to  Egypt.  Further,  this  proposal  would 
require  that  an  equitable  allocation  of 
these  cargoes  be  30  percent  from  the 
Great  Lakes.  30  percent  from  the  gulf 
coast.  30  percent  from  the  east  coast, 
and  the  remaining  10  percent  discre- 
tionary. 

We  must  restore  target  pricing  in 
the  agricultural  sector.  Farming 
should  be  treated  no  differently  than 
other  businesses.  Farm  income  should 
exceed  the  costs  of  production.  This  is 
a  particular  problem  when  it  comes  to 
the  family  farm  which  we  must  ag- 
gressively promote,  for  it  is  the  back- 
bone of  our  agriculture  industry. 

The  Congress  must  also  take  action 
to  control  the  record  high  real  interest 
rates  which  impact  heavily  on  farm- 
ers. Many  farmers  have  had  to  rely  on 
debt  financing  to  cover  their  produc- 
tion costs.  However,  current  interest 
rates  have  made  obtaining  credit  pro- 
hibitively expensive.  For  the  third 
year  in  a  row,  real  farm  income  has 
left  many  producers  in  a  v\ilnerable 
position. 

There  are  other  actions  we  can  take, 
including  the  promotion  of  agriculture 
conservation  reserves  and  expanded 
ethanol  production,  to  insure  that  the 
difficult  period  facing  American  farm- 
ers comes  to  an  end.  Let  us  use  this 
day  not  only  to  thank  our  farmers  for 
all  they  have  done  in  the  past,  but  also 
to  let  them  know  that  the  Congress 
will  be  on  their  side  in  the  future.* 


AMERICA'S  WORKERS  SHOW 
FAR  MORE  COMMON  SENSE 
THAN  MAJORITY  OF  THE 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


HON.  CONNIE  MACK 

OP  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  March  24, 1983 

•  Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday. 
229  Members  of  this  body  voted  for  a 
budget  that  returns  this  Nation  to  the 
disastrous  tax  and  tax,  spend  and 
spend  policies  of  the  past,  policies  that 
were  the  direct  cause  of  our  present 
sharp  recession.  It  is  a  reflection  of 
the  intellectual  banlu-uptcy  of  those 
who  constantly  criticize  what  they 
term  "Reaganomics"  that  they  would 
offer  and  support  such  a  budget  at  the 
very   time   all    the   evidence   clearly 
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shows  that  this  economy  is  finally  re- 
covering from  the  consequences  of  the 
very  policies  to  which  they  would  now 
return.  My  Democratic  colleagues 
claim  to  be  in  touch  with  the  woiidng 
people  of  this  country.  They  have,  in 
fact,  misread  the  American  people. 

I  insert  at  this  point  an  article  that 
appeared  in  today's  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal that  shows  that  unemployed  steel- 
workers  in  Johnstown.  Pa.— one  of  the 
Nation's  hardest  hit  areas— know  that 
what  the  President  is  doing  is  funda- 
mentally correct.  Their  patience  and 
basic  commonsense  are  admirable.  I 
only  wish  that  those  229  who  voted  to 
return  to  the  past  yesterday  had  but  a 
fraction  of  their  levelheadedness.  The 
tragedy  is  that  by  following  yester- 
day's majority  this  Congress  would  be 
prolonging  the  agony  of  those  who 
remain  unemployed.  The  policies  of 
tax  and  tax.  spend  and  spend,  adopted 
by  this  House  yesterday,  will  Icill  our 
developing  recovery  Just  as  it  is  build- 
ing momentum. 
[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Mar.  24. 
1983] 

A  Mill  Town's  Steklt  Patiknci  With  the 

Presioemt 

(By  Norman  C.  Miller) 

JoHNSTOWH.  Pa.— Visiting  a  town  with  the 
nation's  highest  unemployment  rate— 24.8 
percent— a  reporter  expects  to  encounter 
bitterness  toward  President  Reagan's  eco- 
nomic policies  and  demands  for  more  feder- 
al aid  to  create  Jobs. 

But  that's  not  the  way  it  is,  for  the  most 
part.  Long  tallcs  with  24  persons  from  all 
walks  of  life  turn  up  a  surprising  amount  of 
support  for  Mr.  Reagan's  economic  policies, 
despite  depressed  conditions  in  this  small 
steel  town. 

There  are  critics,  of  course.  "Reagan  Just 
seems  to  ignore  the  unemployment  prob- 
lem," say  Ronald  Davles,  a  45-year-old  un- 
employed steelworker  with  a  wife  and  three 
children. 

Charles  Kimkle  Jr.,  one  of  Johnstown's 
leading  businessmen,  generally  supports  the 
president.  But  like  many  others  here,  he  is 
upset  by  the  administration's  unwillingness 
to  restrict  sharply  imports  of  steel  and 
autos.  People  here  ijelieve  imports  are  dev- 
astating the  domestic  steel  industry.  Yet 
"the  administration  seems  almost  afraid  to 
take  act^n  against  Japan."  Mr.  Kunkle 
says. 

But  criticism  is  far  outweighted  by  sup- 
port for  Mr.  Reagan  and  his  policies.  It  is  re- 
marliable  considering  the  hard  times  here. 
Only  1.900  people  are  working  at  the  large 
Bethehem  steel  mill,  the  town's  biggest  em- 
ployer. The  mill  employed  14,000  in  its 
heyday.  Now,  parts  of  it  are  closed  forever. 
Even  a  healthy  recovery  would  produce  only 
about  3,000  more  Jobs,  Bethlehem  officials 
said. 

Like  Mr.  Davles,  most  Idled  steelworkers 
are  marldng  time,  collecting  unemployment 
benefits,  hoping  they'll  be  recalled  to  work 
sometime.  At  the  Johnstown  Vocational- 
Technical  School,  however,  small  numbers 
of  unemployed  steelworkers  are  trying  to 
leam  new  trades  in  evening  classes.  In  hour- 
long  interviews  with  seven  of  them,  most  ex- 
press strong  support  for  Mr.  Reagan  and  his 
policies. 

"I  think  Reagan  is  a  heckuva  good  guy 
and  I  think  his  ideas  are  good,  although  I 
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am  worw  off  now  than  rve  ever  been  in  my 
life,"  says  Wayne  Wyar,  a  28-year-old 
former  Bethlehem  worker  who  was  laid  off 
18  months  ago. 

Dennis  Fisher.  27,  agrees.  "We  studied 
supply-side  economics  at  school  (at  a  nearby 
Junior  college)  and  I  really  think  what 
Reagan  wants  to  do  can  work.  We  have  in- 
flation and  imemployment  together,  and 
you  cannot  hit  both  at  the  same  time.  I 
think  he  is  doing  the  right  thing  by  getting 
rid  of  inflation  and  after  he  gets  that  under 
control,  then  he'll  wort  on  unemployment." 
"We've  been  overspending  and  oveream- 
ing  for  years,  and  now  is  the  time  we've  got 
to  pay  for  it,"  B4r.  Fisher  continues.  "It  Just 
so  happens  that  we're  the  ones  who  are 
paying,  but  someone  has  to." 

John  Daloni  dissents.  "I  don't  see  how  you 
make  things  better  by  giving  people  less. 
And  I  think  less  Is  really  the  motto  of  this 
administration. ' ' 

But  the  28-year-old  Mr.  Daloni,  who  was 
laid  off  11  months  ago,  doesn't  favor  "make- 
work"  federal  Jobs  programs.  "That's  just 
throwing  money  at  the  problem  and  It 
doesn't  seem  to  resolve  anything." 

Robert  Schellhammer  agrees,  even 
though  he  hasn't  been  able  to  find  regular 
work  for  over  five  years  since  Bethlehem 
laid  him  off.  "Public  works  might  be  good 
but  for  how  long?  If  it's  only  temporary,  it 
really  wouldn't  benefit  us,  because  It's  like 
getting  the  people's  hopes  up  for  nothing." 
George  Poraczky,  35,  takes  a  philosophical 
view  of  economic  forces  that  10  months  ago 
cost  him  his  Job  after  17  years  in  the  Beth- 
lehem mill.  "Reagan  Inherited  a  problem 
that  was  coming  for  a  long  time,"  he  says. 
"It's  Just  the  transition  between  the  indus- 
trial, powerful  nation  we  once  were  until, 
hopefully,  we  become  a  technological 
nation.  I  Just  happened  to  be  in  line  to  get 
hit  as  the  end  came." 

Some  of  the  former  steelworkers  blame 
their  union  as  much  as  the  companies  for 
the  industry's  plight.  "I'm  pro-union  and 
always  have  been."  says  Cecil  Lucas,  34 
years  old.  "Yet  I  see  unions  getting  the 
upper  hand  to  such  a  point  that  they're 
hurting  union  people.  They're  demanding 
too  much  •  •  •  and  in  that  sense  they're  de- 
stroying themselves  and  their  people." 

Joseph  O'Donnell,  37.  thinks  controlling 
inflation  Is  more  Important  than  reducing 
unemployment,  even  though  he  lost  his 
Bethlehem  Job  two  years  ago.  "If  Reagan 
can  handle  inflation,  he's  done  something," 
he  says.  "If  it  takes  laying  people  off,  I 
guess  that's  what  it  takes." 

Welfare  irks  all  these  unemployed  work- 
ers, some  of  whom  will  pay  as  much  as 
$1,200  for  18  months  of  training  In  a  new 
trade.  "Don't  give  people  welfare  for  noth- 
ing, make  them  work  for  it,"  says  Mr. 
Fisher.  "If  you  do  that,  you'll  see  a  lot  of 
people  trying  to  get  off  welfare  because  a 
lot  of  them  don't  want  to  work." 

These  men  surely  do  want  to  work,  and 
they  doubtless  are  representative  of  the  vast 
majority  of  unemployed  persons  in  that  re- 
spect. Mr.  Fisher,  for  example,  drives  a 
bread  truck  and  attends  Junior-college  and 
trade-school  classes,  schooling  himself  to 
become  a  computer  programmer.  His  wife, 
who  will  have  a  second  child  soon,  worlu  as 
a  nurse. 

These,  then,  are  among  the  people  here 
who  continue  to  support  President  Reagan 
despite  their  own  adversity.  One  can  only 
hope  that  their  faith  in  the  president  and 
his  economic  policies  will  be  rewarded.  They 
deserve  it.« 
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A    TRIBUTE    TO    RABBI    MENA- 
CHEM  MENDEL  SCHNEERSON 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  OIWUU  JR. 

OP  MASSACROBKTTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVKS 

Thursday,  March  24,  1983 
•  Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  had  the  honor  of  Joinhig  with 
my  Members  of  the  House,  as  well  as 
the  President,  in  signing  a  "National 
Scroll  of  Honor"  paying  tribute  to 
Rabbi  Menachem  Mendel  Schneerson. 

This  is  an  honor  of  which  Rabbi 
Schneerson  is  well  deserving.  I  ask 
that  the  text  of  the  scroll  be  included 
at  tills  point: 

National  Scroll  or  Honoi 

Presented  by  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  SUtes  of  America  in 
tribute  to  the  vision  and  spiritual  world 
leadership  provided  by  the  Lubavitcher 
Rebbe,  Rabbi  Menachem  Mendel  Schneer- 
son on  the  occasion  of  his  reaching  the 
eightieth  year. 

Whereas,  the  Lubavitcher  Rebbe.  Rabbi 
Menachem  M.  Sclineerson,  has  reached  the 
eightieth  year  of  his  life  which  is  devoted  to 
the  service  of  world  Jewry  and  humanity  in 
general:  and 

Whereas,  his  venerated  vision,  wisdom  and 
leadership  have  contributed  greatly  to  the 
promotion  of  education  and  the  betterment 
of  manldnd:  and 

Whereas,  the  President  and  both  houses 
of  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America 
have  accordingly  recognized  his  accomplish- 
ments by  proclaiming  'Education  Day- 
U.S.A."  and  National  Day  of  Reflection"  on 
his  birthday:  and 

Whereas,  the  Lubavitcher  movement, 
through  Its  scores  of  educational  centers  in 
this  country  and  abroad  dedicates  itself  to 
preserve,  protect  and  foster  universal  values 
that  all  free  men  hold  dear  now,  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved,  on  the  occasion  of  his  birthday, 
March  25.  1983  corresponding  to  the  11th  of 
Nissan  5743,  we  the  undersigned  do  present 
the  Lubavitcher  Rebbe.  Rabbi  Menachem 
Mendel  Schneerson.  the  National  Scroll  of 
Honor  recognizing  his  brilliant  achieve- 
ments and  wishing  him  health,  long  life  and 
many  more  years  of  leadership  to  crown  his 
celebrated  career.* 


PROFESSOR  ROBERT  MUNDELL 
EXPLAINS  THE  NEED  FOR 
INTERNA-nONAL  MONETARY 
REFORM 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  24. 1983 

•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sir  Roy 
Harrod,  Keynes'  biographer,  called 
Prof.  Robert  Mundell  of  Columbia 
University  one  of  the  "greatest  econo- 
mists in  the  world."  Lord  Robbins. 
chairman  of  the  court  of  governors  of 
the  London  School  of  Economics,  said 
of  Mundell  at  the  1971  Bologna  con- 
ference: "Bob— and  here  I  lay  down  a 
sociological  law— is  seldom  wrong.  And 
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even  when  jrou  disagree  with  him.  you 
must  disagree  with  your  hat  in  the 
hand." 

I  Join  these  eminent  men  in  admir- 
ing Professor  Mundell,  who  is  the 
author  of  several  books  on  economic 
and  monetary  theory,  and  adviser  to 
many  govenmients.  central  banks, 
international  organizations,  and  com- 
mlnions. 

More  than  that.  I  emphatically 
agree  with  his  proposition  that  in 
order  to  set  the  groundwork  for  low 
long-term  interest  rates  and  sustained 
economic  expulsion,  we  must  put  back 
together  a  worluble  and  stable  inter- 
national monetary  system.  Professor 
Mundell  persuasively  argues  that  our 
worldwide  wave  of  stagnation  and  fi- 
nancial crisis  is  not  an  enormous  coin- 
cidence—it is  the  result  of  the  break- 
down of  the  Bretton  Woods  monetary 
system  in  1971.  the  last  reasonably 
stable  international  monetary  order. 
That  system  had  its  flaws,  which 
needed  correction.  But  the  floating- 
rate  nonsystem  has  made  the  world 
economy  steadily  worse,  not  better. 

While  economic  recovery  has  begim, 
argues  Professor  Mundell,  "The  recov- 
ery would  fizzle  out  again  if  the  world 
monetary  system  isn't  put  back  into 
place,  maybe  next  year  or  in  a  year 
and  a  half."  Professor  Mundell  laid 
out  his  ideas  in  a  recent  interview  with 
Barron's.  I  commend  this  excellent  ar- 
ticle to  my  colleagues. 
The  article  follows: 

Rally  'Rouin)  the  Gold  Stakdard 
Barron'i.  Bob,  you  were,  perhaps,  the  first 
supply-slder.  Certainly,  one  of  the  first  aca- 
demics to  propose  a  combination  of  tax  cuts 
and  tight  monetary  policy  to  cure  what 
ailed  the  economy  a  few  years  back.  That's 
the  policy  the  Reagan  Administration  ended 
up  pursuing— and  which  gave  us  a  pretty 
severe  recession  we're  just  coming  out  of.  In 
retrospect,  where  did  you  go  wrong? 

MundeU.  WeU.  we  didn't  get  that  policy. 
What  we  in  fact  got  was  tight  money  for  the 
first  year  and  a  half,  but  no  tax  cut.  Of 
course,  then,  the  1961  tax  cut  of  5%  started 
in  October.  If  my  arithmetic  is  correct,  5% 
divided  by  4  is  IW,  so  for  1981  you  got  a 
1V4%  tax  cut,  which  was  more  than  talcen 
care  of  by  the  inflation  rate.  So  people  were 
still   moving   up   into   higher   Income   tax 
bradiets.  The  rest  of  the  tax  cut  is  being 
phased  in  so  gradually  that  you  only  get  the 
full  2a%-23%  tax  cut  in  1985.  Now  that  is 
substantial,    no    question.    But    the    tight 
money  practiced  by  the  Federal  Reserve  in 
1981  and  1982  was  all  on  one  side.  What  I 
had  hoped  for.  as  I  said  in  early  1981.  was  a 
30%  tax  cut.  15%  and  15%. 
Q.  Would  that  have  made  a  difference? 
A.  I  wanted  that,  in  part,  to  reduce  some 
unemployment  and  to  stop  what  I  thought 
was  an  oncoming  recession.  But  we  didn't 
get  that,  so  we  didn't  get  any  fiscal  stimulus. 
In  the  meantime,  we've  had  a  devastating 
tight  money  policy. 
Q.  Which  really  hurt. 
A.  It's  affected  the  entire  world.  If  you  go 
baclL.  the  deceleration  in  the  monetary  ex- 
pansion started  in  the  middle  of  1980,  even 
before  Reagan  came  into  office.  The  price 
of  gold  went  from  $800  down  to  $300  in  the 
course  of  two  years.  Well,  world  reserves  are 
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over  half  in  gold,  and  when  the  dollar  value 
of  gold  reserves  goes  down  from  $800  billion 
to  $300  bilUon.  it  has  a  devasUting  defla- 
tionary effect.  Then  last  June.  July  and 
August,  there  was  a  turnaround  in  the  mon- 
etary policy.  It  began  to  be  eased  and  gold 
shot  up  from  $300  to  $500.  Now  it's  gone 
down  again.  There  are  a  billion  ounces  of 
gold  in  world  reserves.  Every  time  you 
change  the  price  of  gold  by  $50  bUlion.  you 
change  the  dollar  value  of  international  re- 
serves by  $50  billion.  That's  vastly  more  im- 
portant than  increasing  the  reserves  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund.  So.  as  a 
result  of  the  drastic  drop  in  the  price  of 
gold,  you've  had  deflation  throughout  the 
entire  world  on  a  scale  unprecedented  even 
in  the  Great  Depression. 

Q.  Even  though  we're  not  on  a  gold  stand- 
ard, we've  suffered  the  consequences  of  the 
decline  in  the  price  of  gold? 

A.  The  tremendous  deflation  stemmed 
from  the  fall  In  the  price  of  gold,  and  tre- 
mendous inflation  will  come  if  the  price  of 
gold  shoots  way  up  again. 
Q.  So  its  recent  decline  is  a  good  omen? 
A.  I  think  it's  shocldng  that  gold's  so  un- 
stable. We're  on  the  razor's  edge  in  the 
economy,  in  danger  of  shooting  into  either 
another  acceleration  of  inflation  or  another 
huge  deflation.  Gold  signals  what  happens. 
It's  terribly  important  because,  apart  from 
foreign  exchange  dollars,  it's  still  the  basis 
of  the  international  monetary  system. 

Q.  You've  been  an  advocate  of  returning 
to  a  system  of  fixed  exchange  rates  based  on 
a  gold  standard.  Considering  the  volatility 
in  the  price  of  gold  that  you  Just  referred 
to.  isn't  that  an  awfully  risky  course? 

A.  Well,  we  need  a  gold  standard  precisely 
to  stabilize  it.  to  make  gold  sUble.  If  we  had 
a  gold  standard  during  the  period  when  the 
Federal  Reserve  was  tightening  too  much, 
then,  in  the  middle  of  1981,  when  the  price 
was  shooting  down,  at  a  certain  point,  the 
Treasury  would  have  had  to  go  in  and  upset 
some  of  the  tight  money  policies  of  the  Fed 
by  buying  up  gold.  That  would  have  been  a 
signal  to  the  Fed  that  money  was  being 
made  too  tight.  Or.  Just  going  back  three 
years,  to  when  the  price  of  gold  was  climb- 
ing from  $200  to  $800,  that  would  have  been 
the  signal  that  the  Fed  was  loosening  too 
much,   that  it  was  too   inflationary.   The 
Treasury  would  have  had  to  sell  gold,  reduc- 
ing the  reserves  in  the  banking  system,  that 
would  have  stopped  the  inflation.  So  with  a 
gold  standard,  wed  take  off  the  peak  of  in- 
flation and  we  cut  off  the  peak  of  recession. 
Gold  would  operate  as  sUbilizing  force,  sig- 
naling the  correct  monetary  rule  to  be  fol- 
lowed. 
Q.  It  sounds  too  simple  . . . 
A.  Since  1971.  we've  completely  lost  our 
rudder  for  monetary  policy.  Every  year  we 
have  a  new  theory  on  what  the  Fed  should 
be  doing.  Under  the  old  gold  standard,  the 
Fed  had  one  simple  Job  to  do.  which  was  to 
sUbllize  the  price  of  gold  and  that  auto- 
matically meant  interest  rates  came  down 
during  a  recession  and  they  went  up  during 
an   inflationary   boom.   That   kept   things 
stable. 

Q.  But  how  could  we  have  coped  with  the 
oil  price  shoclu? 

A.  The  European  countries  would  have 
had  to  immediately  cut  their  oil  purchases, 
resulting  in  a  quick  excess  supply  of  oil.  and 
a  recession,  almost  a  panic  type.  But  the 
OPEC  countries  wouldn't  have  been  able  to 
build  up  their  huge  bankroll  of  cash  bal- 
ances. When  we  expanded  the  money 
supply  to  accommodate  the  oil  deficits,  we 
buUt  up  the  billions  of  dollars  of  cash  that 
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the  oil  exporting  countries  uaed  to  raise 
prices  again,  from  $14  a  barrel  to  $34.  It 
comes  down  to  this:  nobody  can  succeed  in 
an  attempt  to  exercise  monopoly  power, 
unless  there  la  a  monetary  accommodation 
to  it.  Without  that,  errant  behavior  is  pun- 
ished quickly,  and  things  come  back  down 
again. 

Q.  Talking  about  errant  behavior,  what 
atwut  all  the  Third  World  countries  that 
aren't  paying  their  debts? 

A.  I  think  that  all  the  way  along,  fixed  ex- 
change rates  would  have  worked  much 
better  for  all  the  less  developed  countries. 
Mexico,  after  discovering  iU  oil,  wouldn't 
have  built  up  such  huge  dollar  debts  and 
wouldn't  be  in  the  pickle  it's  in  today.  The 
banks  wouldn't  have  had  the  reserves  to 
expand  to  the  extent  that  they  did.  Mexico 
was  a  perfectly  stable  economy,  up  to  1976. 
For  20  years,  Mexico  had  a  peso  that  was 
worth  12V4  to  the  doUar:  their  inflation  rate 
always  less  than  10  percent.  Then  they  lis- 
tened to  monetarists  and  let  their  exchange 
rate  float  and  everything  shot  up.  Now  they 
are  at  100  percent  inflation.  The  same  thing 
is  true  with  Chile,  Costa  Rica.  Argentina. 
Uruguay. 

Q.  Are  you  blaming  the  whole  mess  on  bad 
advice  from  Chicago? 

A.  Well,  no,  not  all.  Mexico  has  been  get- 
ting its  advice  from  the  Marxists  at  Cam- 
bridge. 
Q.  Are  you  still  giving  advice  to  Uruguay? 
A.  No.  I  was,  up  until  August,  and  then 
they  removed  the  central  banker  who'd 
gotten  the  inflation  rate  down  to  10  percent 
and  had  a  perfectly  stable  monetary  policy. 
A  few  months  after  he  left,  they  went  on 
floating  rates  and  grew  from  10  percent,  12 
percent,  15  percent  inflation  to— I  don't  re- 
member the  latest  figure— but  I  imagine  it's 
about  80  percent  or  100  percent. 

Q.  If  everything  is  going  so  well,  why'd 
they  change? 

A.  Well,  it  was  hard  to  Uve  in,  and  hard  to 
manage  policy  in,  a  country  that  Is  suffering 
from  the  worldwide  agricultural  recession. 
There  were  problems  with  bankruptcies.  It 
was  a  tough  disciplinary  road  to  follow,  to 
keep  the  exchange  rate  down. 
Q.  So  the  cure  was  killing  the  patient? 
A.  What  was  hurting  Uruguay  was  the  Af- 
ghanistan effect.  At  first  the  Soviet  invasion 
of  Afghanistan  was  a  great  benefit  to  Uru- 
guay, because  the  Americans  put  an  embar- 
go on  grain  shipments.  So  the  Russians 
turned  to  Argentina  with  a  big  grain  deal. 
Argentina  got  $5-$8  billion  of  foreign  ex- 
change in  about  a  year  and  a  half.  And  the 
Argentine  generals  and  what  not  invested 
lote  in  the  little  country  next  door.  But 
when  that  tremendous  import  of  capital  was 
reversed,  there  was  a  big  recession.  So  any- 
body trying  to  stabUlze  the  country  over 
that  period  was  not  going  to  win. 

Question.  But  didn't  you  say  once  that 
Uruguay  was  the  best  example  of  a  supply- 
side  economy? 

Answer.  I  didn't  say  that,  but  other  people 
did.  In  a  sense  It  was,  because  In  the  late 
'Seventies  they  had  a  problem  with  the 
Income  tax,  which  they  eliminated  and  re- 
placed with  a  value-added  tax.  And  It  had 
controlled  exchange  rates,  a  controlled  mon- 
etary base,  and  allowed  completely  free  cap- 
ital movement. 

Qrtestion.  Bob.  you  mentioned  before  that 
we're  on  the  razor's  edge  between  Inflation 
and  deflation.  On  which  side  are  we  going  to 
faU? 

Answer.  WeU,  we've  already  fallen  on 
both.  We  had  excessive  Inflation  In  1979  and 
1980  without  question,  and  then  we  had  ex- 
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cesslve  deflaUon  in  1981  and  1983.  We 
wanted  to  have  the  deceleration  in  inflation; 
we  shouldn't  have  done  it  so  quickly, 
though.  The  way  to  correct  Inflation  Is  to 
tighten  money  to  some  extent.  But  you 
must  supplment  that  with  an  output-ex- 
panding policy.  Because  the  best  way  to 
bring  Inflation  down,  if  there  Is  any  slack  in 
the  economy.  Is  to  expand  the  output  of 
goods  and  services. 

Question.  But  what  we've  had  Is  declining 
Inflation  and  declining  output. 

Answer.  Yes.  because  we  didn't  have  the 
tax  cut  that  would  have  expanded  supply. 
In  order  to  expand  supply  you've  got  to  In- 
crease employment. 

Question.  What  about  the  federal  deflcit. 
Bob?  There's  lots  of  concern  that  tax  cuts 
will  only  make  a  bad  situation  worse. 

Answer.  We  always  run  big  deficits,  when 
we've  had  a  big  recession. 

Question.  So  deficits  don't  bother  you? 

Answer.  The  deficit  does  bother  me,  be- 
cause It's  a  symptom  of  an  economy  running 
maybe  $500  billion  below  capacity.  Half  a 
trillion  dollars  worth  of  goods  and  services 
aren't  being  produced  in  this  economy  that 
could  be  produced.  If  you  took  the  11.5  mil- 
lion unemployed  and  the  30%  of  capacity 
that  isn't  being  utilized,  and  put  them  to- 
gether, GNP  would  be  $500  billion  higher. 
You've  got  an  unemployed  labor  force  In 
the  U.S.  bigger  than  the  entire  trade  union 
labor  force.  You've  got  a  GNP  potential 
within  the  U.S.  economy  that  is  almost  the 
entire  production  of  Canada.  Get  that 
excess  capacity  working,  tax  It  In  reasonable 
measure,  and  you  could  pay  those  welfare 
benefits  and  buy  whatever  defense  goodies 
and  other  things  that  people  think  are  nec- 
essary. 

Q.  It  sounds  wonderful.  But  how  do  we  get 
there?  And  who,  or  what.  Is  going  to  soak  up 
all  that  supply? 

A.  Well,  you  see,  we've  made  some  mis- 
takes in  the  past.  But  by  and  large,  I  would 
give  the  Reagan  Administration  very  high 
marks.  At  least  they  stopped  the  inflation. 
We  can  now  go  ahead  and  expand  and  get 
more  out  of  the  economy  without  crazy  in- 
flation. In  order  to  do  that,  I  would  like  to 
see  them  stabilize  gold  again,  and  then  we 
need  to  expand  the  economy. 

Q.  But  how? 

A.  Through  a  combination  of  measures 
which  encourage  supply  by  Increasing  Incen- 
tives to  employ  people.  What  causes  unem- 
ployment is  the  lack  of  incentives  for  entre- 
preneurs to  employ  people.  You  have  to 
work  to  encourage  employment,  by  making 
profits  higher.  That's  why  tax  cuts  are  ex- 
tremely Important.  But  you  won't  get  that 
far  unless  you  also  have  enough  money  In 
the  hands  of  the  public  so  they  can  spend. 
Right  now,  the  world's  facing  very  weak 
markets  internationally  and  domestically. 
We  are  In  a  world  depression.  So  we  have  to 
expand  the  demand  as  well. 

Q.  That  sounds  very  Keynesian! 

A.  Well  there's  a  strong  element  of  truth 
in  Keynesianlsm.  I'm  a  Keynesian,  but  I'm 
not  Just  a  Keynesian.  I'm  a  supply-slder,  as 
well  as  a  demand-slder.  People  are  begin- 
ning to  buy  houses  again.  That's  fine,  it's 
good  for  all  of  us.  We  need  more  demand  In 
the  economy.  And  the  way  you  get  more 
demand  Is  not  to  Increase  taxes,  but  to  de- 
crease taxes,  allowing  enough  room  for  prof- 
its to  grow  and  making  It  worth  hiring 
people.  Right  now.  you  must  have  expan- 
sionary monetary  policy  and  you  must  have 
credit.  You  should  have  low  interest  rates 
and  you  should  have  a  big  budget  deficit.  I'd 
be  happier  If  we  had  a  bigger  budget  deficit. 
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Q.  So  you  are  a  fair-weather  supply-slder? 

A.  No.  I'm  a  supply-slder.  because  I  would 
always  change  taxes  in  ways  that  will  stimu- 
late supply.  Some  taxes  are  just  nuisances 
because  they  don't  gain  much  in  the  way  of 
revenue.  The  corporation  tax  has  become  a 
nuisance  tax.  It  doesn't  produce  much  reve- 
nue for  the  government.  You  can't  political- 
ly cut  out  the  corporate  tax.  but  cut  it  to  25 
percent  and  you'd  gain  revenue,  rather  than 
lose  it. 

Q.  How  so? 

A.  Because  you  gain  more  employment 
and  output.  You  don't  gain  any  revenue 
from  income  taxes  after  the  30  percent  or  35 
percent  level. 

Q.  Then  what  do  you  suggest? 

A.  I  would  like  to  see  a  major  value-added 
tax  system  of,  say  10  percent  or  15  percent, 
and  then  an  Income  tax  system  of  10  per- 
cent-20  percent  on  top  of  that. 

Q.  Wouldn't  that  be  awfully  regressive? 

A.  Our  present  system  Is  even  more  regres- 
sive. We  have  100  percent  tax  rate  on  people 
who  are  unemployed. 

Q.  Huh?  100  percent  of  zero  Is  still  zero. 

A.  If  you  are  unemployed  right  now,  or  on 
welfare,  any  time  you  earn  an  extra  dollar, 
you  lose  a  dollar  of  benefits.  That's  a  100 
percent  tax  rate  at  the  margin.  That's  a 
form  of  stupidity.  No  economist  would  ever 
invent  such  a  system.  Politicians  or  lawyers 
would  put  that  through. 

Q.  Okay,  economist,  how  would  your  Idea 
work? 

A.  If  we  want  a  progressive  tax  system, 
then  we  should  get  rid  of  the  things  that 
are  making  it  very  regressive.  Simply  elimi- 
nate loopholes:  loopholes  are  terribly  re- 
gressive. But  I  don't  mind,  particularly, 
whether  the  tax  system  is  more  regressive 
or  less  progressive,  as  long  as  the  economy  is 
producing  at  full  capacity. 

Q.  What  exactly  does  that  mean? 

A.  I  mean,  this  economy  Is  so  wealthy  in 
its  potential.  It  should  not  have  to  worry 
about  whether  It  gives  away  $2  billion  of  $5 
billion  for  a  program  for  children.  Or  $2-$3 
billion  In  research  mony  or  If  It  buys  a  $25 
billion  missile  or  battleship  rather  than  a 
$10  billion  one.  If  reducing  the  budget  defi- 
cit really  is  your  principal  concern,  then 
stop  producing  tanks.  We  probably  spend 
about  $5  millon  or  so  on  each,  the  Germans 
produce  one  for  about  $2  million  that's 
better.  And  if  you  want  to  get  an  even 
better  one,  cheaper,  you  could  probably  buy 
tanks  from  the  Soviet  Union  for  about  $1 
million. 

Q.  Bob,  you  started  out  saying  that  the 
supply-side  prescription  has  been  slow  to 
take  effect  because  the  tax  cuts  were  like- 
wise slow  in  coming.  .  . 
A.  That's  one  reason,  there  are  two. 

Q.  And  the  other  Is? 

A.  The  third  plank  of  the  Republican 
party  platform  was  to  restore  order  to  the 
International  monetary  system.  That  has  a 
big  effect  on  the  supply-side  program  be- 
cause that's  the  way  to  restore  confidence  in 
the  dollar.  Over  the  long  run,  that's  the  way 
to  get  interest  rates  down.  I  want  to  see  this 
economy  get  down  to  not  just  a  4%  unem- 
ployment rate  but  to  4%  interest  rates 
again. 

Q.  And  the  way  to  do  that,  you've  said,  is 
to  return  to  a  gold  standard.  But  how? 

A.  Through  an  agreement  among  the  Big 
Seven  countries,  who  are  meeting  this 
spring  In  Williamsburg.  Something  on  the 
order  of  the  deal  we  had.  The  other  coun- 
tries would  keep  their  exchange  rates  from 
moving  too  much  against  the  doUar.  with 
the  Federal  Reserve  cooperating  in  that 
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movement.  And  the  U.8.  would  put  a  band 
around  gold  prices,  not  letting  gold  prices  go 
below  a  certain  amount  or  above  a  certain 
amount. 
Q.  How  axe  you  going  to  pick  those  prices? 
A.  I'd  pick  them  within  some  reasonable 
range  that  seems  to  be  the  market  trading 
range.  What's  the  price  of  gold  today? 
Q.  About  $420. 

A.  At  the  begiimlng.  you  see.  we  wouldn't 
know  exactly  where  the  prices  should  be. 
but  I  would  say  somewhere  between  $300 
and  $600.  I  think  we  could  narrow  that 
down  to,  temporarily,  provisionally,  say, 
$450  and  $550.  Or  maybe  $400  and  $500. 
And  then  let  the  market  decide. 
Q.  Seems  a  pretty  wide  range. 
A.  If  you  put  the  band  around  the  price 
between  $400  and  $500.  then  It's  automatic 
that  the  market  price  will  go  down  towards 
$400,  the  low  part  of  the  range.  Because 
nobody  would  want  to  hold  gold.  So  I'm 
afraid,  on  the  one  hand,  you  don't  want  to 
set  It  too  low,  and  on  the  other,  you  don't 
want  to  set  It  too  high.  You  have  to  decide 
how  much  gold  the  central  banks  want  to 
hold.  You  don't  want  them  just  dumping 
huge  amounts  on  the  market.  Or  taking 
huge  amounts  off  the  market.  You  would 
want  to  have  an  agreement  that  takes  into 
account  how  much  gold  Saudi  Arabia  wants 
to  hold.  And  the  European  countries.  You 
don't  want  everybody  dumping  all  their  gold 
on  the  United  States. 

Q.  The  Big  Seven  haven't  even  been  able 
to  agree  on  coherent  statements  about  their 
problems,  at  summit  meetings  of  late. 

A.  Well,  they  haven't  known  what  to  do 
and  the  U.S.  is  mainly  at  fault.  It  has  not 
developed  any  important  monetary  leader- 
ship. 

Q.  Even  If  the  U.S.  tried  to  lead,  who 
would  follow? 

A.  I  think  the  X3&.  would  now  find  a  sym- 
pathetic audience  in  Japan  and  in  Europe 
for  a  gold  stabilization  agreement.  But 
before  we'd  get  tliat.  we'd  have  to  get  people 
on  the  U.S.  side,  as  negotiators,  who  at  least 
know  the  arguments  on  both  sides;  people 
who  aren't  ideologues  who  just  go  on  saying 
the  same  things  without  listening  to  in- 
formed opinion.  We  haven't  had  that  in  this 
Administration. 
Q.  Why  not? 

A.  I  think  that,  looked  at  objectively, 
while  the  Reagan  Administration  gets  good 
marks  for  the  first  steps  it's  taken  toward 
improving  the  monetary  system.  It's  not 
enough.  They  haven't  done  any  more  than 
their  predecessors  on  the  International  side; 
they  get  bad  marks  there.  But  they  get  high 
marks  for  having  stopped  Inflation.  Prob- 
ably, their  timing  on  that  wasn't  appropri- 
ate, given  the  fiscal  arrangements,  but 
they've  at  least  stopped  inflation  and  got 
the  stage  set  for  a  healthier  recovery. 
Q.  Are  you  bullish  about  the  recovery? 
A.  I  have  to  say  that  I'm  cautiously  opti- 
mistic about  the  economy,  but  In  the  short 
run,  rather  than  the  long  run. 
Q.  Why  Is  that? 

A.  Because  I  don't  think  we've  made  the 
big  structural  adjustments  to  the  economy. 
I  think  we  are  going  to  have  an  inventory 
boom  now.  I  think  we  are  going  to  get 
people  running  out  of  inventories  and  they 
will  want  to  put  more  Inventories  on  the 
shelf  and  so  we'll  expand  production,  but  it 
won't  be  lasting.  The  only  structural  thing, 
apart  from  electronics,  that  seems  to  be  new 
is  defense  systems.  And  I  don't  think  that  is 
going  to  carry  the  economy  through  the 
'Eighties.  We  need  sustained  recovery.  I'm 
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rather  optimistic  that  the  Job  can  be  d<me. 
But  8o  far,  It'i  Just  been  half  done. 

Q.  So  It  mlsfat  stall  out  in  a  year  or  two? 

A.  The  recovery  will  fisde  out  again  if  the 
worM  monetary  system  isnt  put  back  in  its 
place,  maybe  next  year  or  in  a  year  and  a 
half. 

Q.  What  would  you  do  about  the  LOC 
deMs? 

A.  Well,  the  best  thing  we  could  do  for  the 
LDCk  would  be  to  restore  full  employment 
in  the  West  and  buy  more  of  their  goods 
and  services.  And  then  the  LE>C  debt  won't 
appear  so  large.  It's  only  because  they  can't 
sell  what  they  are  capable  of  producing, 
that  they  are  having  serious  problems.  Now, 
we  can  do  a  lot  through  banking  and  finan- 
cial institutions  to  help  these  countries  fund 
their  debts.  We  can  do  that  through  world 
central  banks.  But  as  you  know,  funding 
and  restructuring  debts  are  not  true  solu- 
tions. Basic  adjustments  only  come  through 
getting  those  economies  back  in  the  state 
where  they  are  producing  much  more. 

Q.  Bob,  one  of  the  objections  to  returning 
to  the  gold  standard  is  that  the  Soviet 
Union  and  South  Africa  are  the  major  pro- 
ducers of  the  stuff.  Wouldn't  we  be  depend- 
ent on  them  for  making  decisions  on  how 
much  gold  comes  on  the  market? 

A.  Well,  we  may  need  some  kind  of  stabili- 
zation from  a  gold  pool,  a  gold-buying  au- 
thority. We  don't  need  more  physical  gold 
in  the  international  monetary  system.  And. 
I  don't  recommend  it,  but  if  new  supplies 
got  to  be  a  very  serious  problem,  we  could 
put  a  tariff  on  gold.  But,  the  Soviet  Union 
and  South  Africa's  interest  are  too  tied  up 
with  getting  good  prices  for  their  gold,  to 
upset  the  market  for  political  reasons.  They 
are  interested  in  their  gold  as  a  commercial 
venture.  The  Soviet  Union  has  always  taken 
a  very  hard-nosed  capitalistic  line  toward 
this  important  industry.  And  the  Soviet 
Union  doesn't  have  all  that  much  gold, 
maybe  5%  of  current  production. 

Q.  Bob,  your  calls  for  a  return  to  the  gold 
standard  or  for  fixed  exchange  rates  seem 
to  be  falling  on  deaf  ears  in  Washington 

f  KpcA  (lAys. 

A.  1  don't  accept  the  idea  that  it  doesn't 
have  much  of  a  political  constituency. 

Q.  What  happens  if  nothing  happens? 

A.  Flexible  exchange  rate  monetarism 
may  win  out  for  another  few  years  in  the 
United  SUtes.  It  may  be  that  if  this  Admin- 
istration doesn't  adopt  a  policy  of  stabilizing 
the  exchange  rate,  it  will  become  an  issue  in 
the  1984  Presidential  campaign.  Somebody 
else  is  certain  to  bring  it  up  as  an  important 
part  of  their  own  platform.  They'll  make 
political  hay  out  of  it. 

Q.  Why? 

A.  If  we  go  on  muddling  through,  the  un- 
employment rate  won't  respond  except  slug- 
gishly to  the  inventory  boom.  There  will  be 
great  pressure  on  the  Fed  to  expand.  And 
the  Fed  will  probably  do  it.  A  year  and  a 
half  before  the  election,  we'll  rev  things  up 
again  and  we'll  get  back  to  a  new  Inflation. 
Interest  rates  will  push  up  again  and  all  the 
pain— we've  paid  a  heavy  price  to  wring  in- 
flation out  of  the  system— will  be  for 
naught  If  we  don't  go  to  a  stable  interna- 
tional monetary  system,  we'll  go  back  to 
more  inflation  and  this  time  it  will  be  far 
worse  than  ever  before. 

Q.  Go  on  .  .  . 

A.  Once  it's  perceived  that  there  is  going 
to  be  no  control  over  future  monetary 
policy,  once  it's  perceived  that  the  current 
Administration  policy  has  been  uiuuccessful 
in  permanently  stopping  inflation,  then  ex- 
pectations will  shoot  up  again.  Interest  rates 
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will  come  back  and  well  move  to  the  wrong 
policies.  We  will  have  people  trying  to  raise 
taxes  to  balance  the  budget  and  expand  the 
money  supply  to  increase  employment— 
which  is  the  policy  mix  that  got  us  into  the 
trouble  we  are  now  in. 
Q.  Cheery  note  to  end  on.  Thanks,  Bob.* 
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QUANTIFICATION  BILL 

HON.  AL  SWffT 

OP  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiunday,  March  24,  1983 

•  Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation,  H.R.  2370.  to  be 
known  as  the  "Broadcasting  Public 
Responsibility  and  Deregulation  Act 
of  1983."  The  bill  has  two  basic  goals: 
Pirst.  it  would  for  the  first  time  quan- 
tify the  public  interest  standard  so 
that  both  the  public  and  broadcasters 
know  exactly  what  the  broadcasters' 
responsibility  is.  Second,  it  will  broad- 
ly deregulate  radio  and  television  in 
the  United  States.  These  two  aspects 
of  the  bill  go  together.  In  fact,  the 
first  justifies  the  second. 

In  the  decades  since  broadcasters 
were  first  awarded  licenses  to  serve  "In 
the  public  interest,  convenience  and 
necessity,"  that  familiar  but  ambigu- 
ous phrase  has  caused  a  great  many 
problems.  The  Congress  has,  because 
of  Pirst  Amendment  considerations, 
refused  to  empower  the  PCC  to  Ije 
very  specific.  No  one  wants  the  FCC  to 
dictate  programing  policies  and  con- 
tent. 

The  PCC  has.  therefore,  attempted 
to  give  guidance  to  broadcasters  and 
assure  compliance  with  the  public  In- 
terest standard  by  developing  a  host  of 
regulations  which  are  supposed  to  in- 
directly encourage  the  broadcaster  to 
serve  the  public  interest. 

Frankly,  this  approach  has  been  a 
failure.  Even  with  the  layers  of  regula- 
tion, FCC  policy  is  sufficiently  vague 
that  the  broadcaster  who  defines  the 
public  interest  only  very  narrowly  or 
chooses  to  sidestep  public  interest  re- 
sponsibility, has  been  able  to  get  away 
with  it.  It  is  also  unconvincing  to 
credit  these  regulations  for  the  superi- 
or performance  of  broadcasters  who 
have  taken  the  public  interest  respon- 
sibility seriously  and  have  worked 
hard  to  provide  quality  service  to  their 
listeners  and  viewers. 

To  suggest  that  all  this  regulation 
would  have  worked  better  had  it  been 
more  rigorously  enforced  is,  I  think, 
wishful  thinking.  Forty  years  is  long 
enough  to  learn  how  this  approach 
worlcs  or  fails  to  work. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those 
who  say  that  the  public  interest  will 
be  served,  even  if  the  public  interest 
requirement  were  repealed.  That  is 
also  hard  to  swallow.  The  lowest 
common  denominator  effect  would,  in 
most  markets,  penalize  the  broadcast- 
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er  who  continued  to  produce  expensive 
public  service  programing  and  reward 
the  operator  who  pumped  out  only 
mass  entertainment  to  the  communi- 
ty. 

The  legislation  I  am  proposing 
would  maintain  the  public  interest  re- 
sponsibility of  all  broadcasters,  but 
quantify  it  so  that  the  performance 
can  easily  be  measured  by  the  public. 
The  questionable  and  complex  regula- 
tions now  in  place  can  be  replaced 
with  a  single  standard. 

Some  are  skeptical  that  the  broad- 
caster would  continue  to  have  a  com- 
mitment to  public  service  under  this 
system.  I  respond  that  those  who  are 
not  now  giving  full  commitment  will 
probably  not  under  this  standard,  but 
they  will  at  least  have  some  unfudgea- 
ble  requirement  they  must  meet.  The 
conscientious  broadcaster  will  be  freed 
from  much  pointless  paper  pushing 
and  will  also  gain  substantially  greater 
flexibility  in  how  he  can  go  about  serv- 
ing his  community. 

Both  the  public  and  the  responsible 
broadcaster  gain. 

Last  Congress.  I  introduced  a  bill 
with  similar  purposes.  However,  it  de- 
fined a  specific  way  of  quantifying  the 
public  Interest  standard.  The  particu- 
lar mechanism  I  proposed  drew  so 
much  attention  that  the  basic  pur- 
poses of  the  bill  were  sometimes  lost. 
In  this  version,  the  FCC  is  simply  re- 
quired to  develop  a  quantification 
method.  There  are  any  number  that 
can  be  considered. 

One  of  the  most  positive  aspects  of 
this  bill  is  that  it  strips  away  the  varie- 
ty of  program  categories  that  the  FCC 
has  established  and  replaces  them 
with  two  broad  types  of  programing 
that  qualify  for  public  interest  credit. 
The  first  is  traditional— information- 
al programing.  This  can  be  news,  but  it 
can  be  so  much  more. 

The  second  is  "local"  programing. 
Just  "local." 

The  primary  difference  between  li- 
censed over-the-air  broadcasters  and 
other  means  of  delivering  programing 
to  the  homes  of  America  Is  that  broad- 
casters have  the  unique  capability  to 
be  local.  The  responsible  broadcaster 
works  hard  to  reflect  and  to  serve  his 
community.  Localism  is  an  essential 
character  of  our  commercial  broad- 
casting system  in  the  Nation. 

"Local"  programing  is  at  the  heart 
of  that  commitment  to  serve  the 
public. 

Some  will  note  that  by  my  definition 
the  "local"  programing  could  be  enter- 
tainment. That's  true.  But,  if  it  pre- 
sents to  the  community  music  or 
drama  or  variety  that  Is  homegrown 
and  good  enough  to  make  it  worth  a 
broadcaster's  while  to  present  It— why 
not? 

The  bottom  line  is  simple:  What  is 
there  a  local  station  could  broadcast 
that  was  locally  produced  that  would 
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not  serve  Its  community.  If  there  Is 
nothing,  there  is  no  reason  to  define 
the  public  service  responsibility  any 
more  narrowly  than  local  programing. 

Add  to  that  Informational  program- 
ing, whether  locally  produced  or  se- 
lected from  other  sources,  and  you 
have  a  good  working  definition  of  the 
kind  of  programing  that  Justifies  con- 
tinued licensing  of  local  broadcasters. 

There  are  other  proposals  now  being 
offered  that  will,  effectively,  either 
repeal  the  public  interest  standard.  let 
broadcasters  buy  their  way  out  of  the 
responsibility  for  public  service  or.  at 
least,  take  away  what  teeth  there  are 
that  do  assure  some  recognition  by 
broadcasters  of  the  need  to  serve  the 
people  in  their  area.  These  are  offered 
in  the  name  of  deregulation  or  diversi- 
ty or  adequate  competition  and  so 
forth. 

The  fact  is  that  nothing  exists  nor  Is 
anything  foreseeable  that  can  do  for  a 
community  what  the  broadcaster  can 
do.  Other  technologies  can.  in  their 
unique  ways,  also  serve  their  public, 
and  they  should.  But  they  cannot  do  it 
the  same  way— nor  can  they  do  the 
same  thing. 

What  I  propose  would  eliminate 
many  useless  regulations  and  stream- 
line the  process  while  preserving  the 
public  interest  standard  as  part  of  the 
broadcast  system  in  America.  I  look 
forward  to  further  exploration  of  this 
approach  in  hearings  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Telecommunication, 
Consumer  Protection  and  Finance. 

The  following  is  a  section-by-section 
discussion  of  the  bill: 

Section-by-Section  Analysis— Broadcast- 
ing Public  Responsibility  and  Deregula- 
tion Act  or  1983 

Section  1  is  the  short  title  of  the  bill. 

PUBLIC  responsibility  REQUIREMENTS 
UCENSE  RENEWAL 

Section  2  creates  two  new  provisions  to 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934:  eliminat- 
ing comparative  renewals  and  quantifying 
the  public  responsibility  of  broadcast  sta- 
tion licensees. 

Section  2(a)  adds  a  new  paragraph  to  sec- 
tion 309(a),  establishing  a  "two-step"  license 
renewal  process,  with  renewal  applicants 
considered  separately  from  and  prior  to  any 
competing  applicants,  thus  eliminating  the 
requirement  to  consider  competing  appli- 
cants at  the  same  time  as  an  incumbent  ap- 
plicant. The  FCC  is  required  to  grant  renew- 
al If  the  license  holder  has,  during  the  most 
recent  license  period.  1)  operated  without 
serious  violations  of  the  Communications 
Act,  FCC  rules  and  regulations:  and  2)  has 
met  the  public  responsibility  standard  that 
the  bill  requires  to  be  established.  A  license 
could  be  renewed  if  the  only  failure  to  meet 
the  public  responsibility  standard  was  tech- 
nical, minor  or  Insubstantial.  The  language 
"serious  violations"  could  allow  the  FCC 
enough  discretion  that  it  is  not  forced  to 
deny  a  renewal  for  either  minor  violations 
or  a  single  serious  violation  if  denying  the 
application  would  not  be  in  the  public  inter- 
est. Only  after  denying  a  license  renewal 
could  the  FCC  begin  to  accept  other  appli- 
cations for  the  station. 
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Section  2(b)  adds  a  new  section  331  to  title 
m.  It  requires  the  PCC  to  establish  an  ob- 
jective measurement  of  the  amoimt  of  local 
and/or  informational  programming  broad- 
cast by  stations.  And,  within  18  months  of 
the  date  of  enactment,  to  establish  the 
quantity  of  "qualifying  programming"  re- 
quired annually. 

Qualifying  programming  is  defined  in  sub- 
section (a)  as  either  1)  produced  by  the  sU- 
tion  (local):  or  2)  informational  program- 
ming such  as  news,  public  affairs,  and  so 
forth,  whether  produced  locally  or  not. 

Subsection  (b)  requires  the  FCC  to  estab- 
lish an  objective  measurement  of  qualifying 
programming  broadcast  annually  by  sta- 
tions. 

Subsection  (c)  requires  that  the  FCC, 
within  18  months  of  the  date  of  enactment, 
establish  the  quantity  of  qualifying  pro- 
gramming required  annually.  The  FCC  may 
set  different  standards  for  different  types  of 
stations,  such  as  different  standards  for 
radio  and  TV;  different  ones  for  AM  and 
FM;  for  UHP  and  VHF;  network  affiliates 
and  Independent  stations:  and  so  forth. 

Subsection  (d)  states  that  the  PCC  cannot 
require  any  specific  type  of  program;  any 
type  of  format:  or  any  ratio  or  specific  com- 
bination of  types  of  programs;  and.  it 
cannot  give  additional  weight  to  specific 
tyi>es  of  programs. 

It  also  provides  that  any  station  which  is 
unsure  whether  it  has  complied  with  the 
rules  correctly  can  request  that  the  FCC 
review  its  case  and  issue  a  declaratory 
Judgement.  This  ruling  would  be  binding  on 
the  FCC  to  the  extent  that  stations  relied 
on  the  FCC  advice. 

It  further  provides  that  no  changes  to  the 
standard  could  take  effect  sooner  than  one 
year  following  adoption  of  the  changes. 

Subsection  (e)  requires  that  each  stations 
must  certify  to  the  FCC  annually  that  its 
qualifying  program  is  sufficient  to  be  in 
compliance  with  the  public  responsibility 
standard.  The  FCC  is  prohibited  from  re- 
quiring any  other  regular  reports  on  pro- 
gramming practices.  However,  stations  must 
keep  sufficient  records  to  enable  them  to 
demonstrate  that  their  performance  has 
been  sufficient  to  meet  the  public  responsi- 
bility standard.  Such  records  must  be  open 
to  the  FCC  and  open  to  the  public  during 
business  hours. 

Subsection  (f)  allows  the  FCC  to  investi- 
gate on  its  own  motion  whether  a  station 
has  complied  with  the  public  responsibility 
standard  and  requires  that  it  determine  the 
validity  of  an  allegation  by  another  party 
that  a  station  has  not  complied  with  the 
standard. 

Subsection  (g)  states  that  stations  which 
fail  to  comply  with  the  public  responsibility 
standard  are  subject  to  a  civil  fine  set  by  the 
PX7C  and  allows  the  FCC  to  reduce  assessed 
fines  to  either  prevent  a  station  from  going 
bankrupt  or  for  violations  that  are  minor  or 
technical  in  nature.  It  states  that  any  sta- 
tion which  fails  to  comply  with  the  pubUc 
responsibility  standard  three  times  in  a 
period  of  five  years  shall  have  its  license  re- 
voked. It  further  provides  criminal  penalties 
for  persons  who  knowingly  falsify  records  or 
documents  required  under  the  public  re- 
sponsibility section. 

RADIO  AND  TV  DEREGULATION 

Section  3  affirms  the  FCC  decisions  dereg- 
ulating radio  and  extends  similar  deregula- 
tion provisions  to  television.  Specifically, 
the  FCC  cannot  require  ascertainment;  limit 
the  length  or  number  of  commercisJs;  or 
have  requirements  on  how  program  logs  and 
related  records  are  kept. 
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Section  4  extends  license  terms  for  both 
radio  and  TV  to  10  years. 

SHORTER  APPUCATION  PKOCESS 

Section  5  shortens  the  time  required  to 
begin  operating  a  new  broadcast  staUon  by 
allowing  a  Joint  application  for  the  con- 
struction permit  and  Initial  station  license. 
Presently,  this  requires  two  consecutive  ap- 
plications and  two  reviews  of  the  entire  caae 
by  the  FCC.  This  provision  eliminates  the 
second  review  which  otherwise  takes  place 
after  the  station  Is  built  but  before  it  begins 
to  operate. 

SHORTER  WAITING  PERIOD 

Section  6  shortens  the  time  required  for 
all  applications  filed  with  the  FCC  by  start- 
ing a  required  waiting  period  on  the  day  the 
application  Is  received  by  the  FCC  rather 
than  when  It  accepts  It  for  filing. 

PETITIONS  TO  DENT 

Section  7  eliminates  petitions  to  deny  a  li- 
cense renewal. 

EXEMPTIONS  TO  EQUAL  TIME  SECTION  3 IS 

Section  8  extends  the  present  news  cover- 
age exemptions  of  Equal  Time  (Section  315) 
to  virtually  any  political  coverage  by  sta- 
tions, other  than  paid  advertisements.  Pres- 
ently, Section  315  does  not  apply  to  four 
categories  of  programming:  Newscasts;  News' 
Interviews;  News  documentaries  in  which 
the  appearance  of  a  candidate  is  Incidental 
to  the  subject;  and.  On-the-spot  coverage  of 
news  events  (including  political  conven- 
tions). 

Legislative  history  and  court  decisions 
have  limited  the  application  of  the  second 
exemption  to  regularly  scheduled  programs 
that  normally  interview  newsworthy 
guests— programs  such  as  Meet  The  Press, 
Face  The  Nation,  etc.  SUtions  cannot,  with- ' 
out  triggering  equal-time  requirements, 
interview  candidates  on  specially  scheduled  ■ 
programs  or  during  entertainment  programs 
that  Interview  newsworthy  guests  from  time 
to  time. 

The  bill  extends  the  second  exemption  to 
discussions  and  debates  and  removes  the  re- 
quirement that  they  be  regularly  scheduled  ' 
programs.  This  allows  stations  to  arrange 
their  own  debates  without  using  outside 
groups  to  organize  them-^uch  ss  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Women  Voters  does  during 
presidential  elections— and  allows  stations 
to  schedule  candidate  appearances  on  spe- 
cial election  coverage  programs. 

Additionally,  the  bill  allows  stations  to 
broadcast  documentaries  about  candidates 
and  races— which  they  cannot  now  do— by 
removing  the  requirement  that  the  candi- 
date's appearances  be  incidental  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  documentary. 

No  changes  are  made  in  the  requirement 
that  stations  provide  equal  time  at  equal 
rates  for  paid  political  advertising.  No 
changes  are  made  In  the  requirement  that 
programs  be  bona  fide  news  before  they  are 
exempted  from  Section  315  requirements. 
And,  no  changes  are  made  in  the  Fairness 
Doctrine  or  the  requirement  that  all  politi- 
cal coverage,  whether  exempted  from  315 
requirements  or  not,  must  still  meet  the 
Fairness  Doctrine  requirements. 

EPPECTIVE  DATES 

Section  2  is  effective  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment. Sections  3  to  8  become  effective  when 
the  public  responsibility  standard,  required 
under  section  2,  takes  effect  and  is  no  longer 
subject  to  administrative  or  Judicial 
review.* 
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DEMOCRATIC  BUDGET 


HON.  ED  BETHUNE 

or  AUUHSU 

nr  THi  HousK  or  rxpreskhtativcs 

Thunday.  March  24. 1983 

•  Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
would  think  that  a  party  would  be 
proud  of  its  philosophy  and  proud  of 
its  ideas.  Instead,  we  have  a  major 
party    in    this    country    that    seems 
ashamed  of  its  budget  proposal.  The 
apologetic  statements,  the  convoluted 
explanations    of    Members    who    are 
going    to   vote   the   party   line,    the 
strained  and  contradictory  posturing 
of  Members  who  will  vote  one  way  in 
Washington    and    talk    another    way 
back  home  are  all  symptoms  of  a  party 
that  is  bankrupt  of  ideas,  but  is  trying 
to  hold  its  political  coalition  together. 
For  2  years,  the  liberal  Democrats 
have  stood  on  the  sidelines  of  Govern- 
ment booing  and  criticizing  the  at- 
tempts by  some  of  us  to  solve  the  long- 
standing  economic   problems   of   the 
Nation.  The  Democrats  have  relished 
every  indication  of  economic  malaise 
while  cynically  and  coldly  claiming  to 
show  concern   for   the   siiffering   in 
America.      They      have      perversely 
cheered  poor  economic  numbers.  They 
cruelly  scared  the  bejeebers  out  of  our 
elderly   citizens   by   demagoglng   the 
problems  in  our  social  security  system. 
Sadly,   these   tactics  enhanced   the 
Democratic  majority  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  the  last  election. 
With  their  increased  majority.  Demo- 
crats  now   have   the   opportunity   to 
offer  alternative  programs  for  solving 
the  Nation's  ills.  This  should  be  their 
shining  hour  to  show  off  their  new 
version  of  American  government.  For 
as  long  as  they  want  it,  center  stage  is 
theirs  to  describe  in  every  detail  how 
they  would  redirect  the  Nation's  poli- 
cies. They  could  endlessly   compare 
their  new  ideas  with  those  of  this  ad- 
ministration and  show  us  how  they 
can  do  things  better. 

What  we  find  is  that  the  Democratic 
alternative  has  been  embodied  in  one 
document— the  so-called  Democrats' 
plan  for  economic  recovery.  One  would 
think  that  as  politicians  they  would 
seize  this  opportimity  and  take  the 
time  to  painstaldngly  describe  their 
plans.  But  there  will  be  no  long,  stud- 
ied explanation  of  their  budget;  they 
have  chosen  to  push  it  through  in  6 
days,  practically  under  cover  of  dark- 
ness. When  the  document  is  scruti- 
nized, it  becomes  clear  why  they  do 
not  want  much  publicity. 

In  the  short  term,  the  Democrats' 
budget  would:  increase  taxes  $30  bU- 
llon  in  fiscal  year  1984;  increase  do- 
mestic spending  $45  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1984;  increase  the  budget  deficit 
$8  billion  in  fiscal  year  1984;  and  de- 
crease defense  spending  $10  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1984. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  Democrats  have  argued  that  de- 
fense spending  needs  to  be  cut  in  order 
to  reduce  the  deficit.  But  their  budget 
increases  the  deficit  by  $8  billion  while 
cutting  $10  billion  from  defense. 

In  the  longer  term— through  1988— 
the  effects  are  staggering:  $181  billion 
increase  in  domestic  spending;  $315 
billion  tax  increase;  and  $203  billion 
cut  in  defense  spending. 

Through  1988  $2  out  of  every  $3  of 
combined  revenue  increases  and  de- 
fense reductions  are  allocated  to  in- 
creased domestic  spending— not  lower 
deficits. 

Compared  to  the  President's  Budget 

1984  to  1988: 

Combined   tax   Increases   and  de- 
fense cuts  (billions  of  dollars) 277 

Higher  domestic  spending  (billions 
of  dollars) + 181 

Percent  allocated  to  higher  domes- 
tic spending 85 

The  Democratic  budget  proposal  is 
so  bad  that  I  do  not  blame  Speaker 
Tip  O'Neill  and  his  cronies  for  trying 
to  ramrod  it  through  the  Congress  in 
record  time.  Members  will  recall  that 
this  plan  only  surfaced  March  16  in 
the  Democratic-controlled  House 
Budget  Committee,  and  now  it  has  al- 
ready gone  through  Budget  Commit- 
tee markup.  Rules  Committee,  and  has 
made  it  to  the  House  floor  in  less  than 
a  week,  being  passed  on  March  23. 

MASSIVE  TAX  INCREASES 

Their  budget  caUs  for  $30  billion  in 
new  tax  revenues  in  1984.  This  amount 
could  only  be  realized  by  repealing 
both  the  third  year  of  the  tax  cut  and 
the  indexing  of  tax  brackets.  Repeal 
of  these  provisions  would  be  senseless 
and  counterproductive  and,  as  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  recently 
reported,  prolong  the  recession  and 
dampen  any  recovery. 

Repeal  of  these  provisions  would  be 
most  burdensome  on  the  average 
working  people  of  the  coimtry.  These 
repeals  would  result  in  a  24.3-percent 
tax  increase  for  workers  earning  less 
than  $10,000;  a  15-percent  tax  increase 
for  those  earning  between  $10,000  and 
$50,000;  and  only  a  3.1-percent  in- 
crease for  those  earning  more  than 
$200,000. 

Seventy-two  percent  of  the  tax  in- 
crease from  a  repeal  of  the  third  year 
and  78  percent  of  the  tax  increase 
from  repeal  of  Indexing  would  be  paid 
by  taxpayers  earning  less  than 
$50,000.  Only  1.6  percent  of  the  tax  in- 
crease would  be  paid  by  those  earning 
more  than  $200,000. 

Low-  and  middle-income  taxpayers 
would  bear  the  bnmt  of  the  tax  in- 
creases called  for  in  this  budget.  The 
repeal  of  the  third  year  and  indexing 
would  cost  the  typical,  middle-income 
faunily  of  four  $1,061  in  higher  taxes 
over  the  next  3  years  and  $3,549  in 
higher  taxes  through  1988. 

For  months  the  Democrats  have 
touted  the  administration's  tax  re- 
forms as  "unfair."  This  budget  propos- 
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al  reveals  the  hypocrisy  of  the  "fair- 
ness" issue.  Eighty-five  percent  of  the 
tax  cut  due  to  the  1978  capital  gains 
tax  reform  and  the  reduction  of  the 
top  marginal  tax  from  70  percent  to  50 
percent  went  to  taxpayers  earning 
more  than  $50,000.  The  Democrats 
have  proposed  no  changes  in  these 
areas.  In  contrast,  the  Democrats  have 
proposed  total  repeal  of  both  the 
third-year  rate  cut  and  indexing.  Sev- 
enty-four percent  of  the  ttenef its  from 
these  reforms,  if  left  imtouched, 
would  go  to  families  earning  less  than 
$50,000. 

Perhaps  the  most  alarming  aspect  of 
the  Democrats'  tax  proposal  is  the 
proposed  constant  growth  in  the  per- 
centage of  GNP  that  Federal  taxes 
will  absorb.  Under  the  Democrats' 
budget  the  Federal  Government's  tax 
share  of  the  GNP  will  reach  record 
levels. 

Receipts  as  percent  of  GNP 

Year: 

1950-54 17.2 

1955-59 17.2 

1960-84 18.0 

1965-69 18.8 

1970-74 18.9 

1975-79 19.1 

1984  President 1«.» 

1984  Democrats '  19.7 

1985  Democrats '  20.9 

1986  Democrate '  20.1 

■  Above  historical  levels. 

This  document  was  custom  made  to 
fit  the  wish  list  of  every  Democratic 
Congressmsui.  Every  Democratic 
Member  was  polled  before  the  propos- 
al was  put  together.  The  end  docu- 
ment is  a  clear  reflection  of  what  they 
would  do  if  they  controlled  the  White 
House  and  the  Senate— other  body. 

The  massive  increases  in  taxes  asked 
for  by  the  Democrats  are  bad  enough 
when  viewed  alone.  One  could  be 
tempted  to  say  that  they  were  mis- 
guided economic  plans  to  reduce  the 
budget  deficit.  But  they  are  worse 
than  that.  Billions  in  taxes  are  needed 
to  finauice  the  creation  of  new  spend- 
ing bureaucracies  and  the  enormous 
growth  of  existing  programs. 

CREATION  OP  MAJOR  NEW  SPEMDIHG 
IMITIATIVES 

While  the  rest  of  America  has  been 
calling  for  less  government,  the  Demo- 
cratic budget  caUs  for  creation  of 
huge,  new,  permanent,  bureaucratic 
programs.  This  program  includes  a  $9 
billion  public  works  program,  a  $7.5 
billion  foreclosure  assistance  program, 
and  $14.4  billion  for  a  National  Indus- 
trial Development  Bank.  Of  the 
amount  for  the  National  Industrial 
Development  Bank,  $14  billion  is  off- 
budget,  and  the  Democrats'  deficit 
must  be  adjusted  upward  a  corre- 
sponding amount.  The  total  new 
spending  that  the  Democrats  call  for 
is  $50  billion  on  new  programs. 
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1983-98  cost 


Foreclosure  aid:  amunu 

Farms $1.7 

Mortgage  aid . "  5.8 

Health    inaurance    for    the    unem- 
ployed    5.4 

Emergency  public  Jobs 9.0 

Science  and  R&D  initiative 7.5 

Agricultural  export  promotion 0.8 

National     Industrial     Development 

Bank « 14.4 

Child  health  assurance  program 5.4 


50.0 
■  HBC  prices  this  initiative  at  a  one-time  cost  of 
t7M  million:  their  estimates  assume  assistance  for 
TS.OOO  families,  or  170  in  each  confreaslonal  dis- 
trict. Pricing  above  based  on  more  realistic  assump- 
tion of  3-year  program  with  first-year  level  of 
400.000  aided. 
'  Includes  (14  billion  In  off-budget  credits. 

It  is  understandable  then  that  they 
are  pushing  this  through  as  quicldy  as 
they  are.  This  proposal  is  so  contrary 
to  what  the  American  people  want 
that    the    Democrats    luiow    that    it 
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would  fall  miserably  if  it  were  to  see 
the  light  of  day. 

People  do  not  want  more  spending, 
and  the  Democrats'  budget  proposal 
calls  for  more  spending.  People  do  not 
want  more  taxes,  and  the  Democrats' 
Budget  Committee  proposal  calls  for 
more  taxes.  Last  year  the  Democrats 
promised  that  if  the  President  would 
go  along  with  their  tax  increase  ideas, 
that  we  would  get  3  dollars'  worth  of 
spending  cuts  for  every  dollar's  worth 
of  tax  Increase.  This  proposal  shatters 
that  idea  and  is  a  complete  breach  of 
promise  by  those  who  pushed  for  the 
tax  increase  last  year.  Now  they  clear- 
ly want  to  go  back  to  the  tax-and- 
spend,  tax-and-spend  practices  of  the 
past. 

The  enormous  Increases  in  spending 
under  the  Democratic  budget  are  not 
entirely  through  the  creation  of  new 
programs.  Spending  is  increased 
through  other  means. 
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ABAHOORMKMT  OP  KSSOmAL  REFORMS  OP 
EHTITLXMKIIT  PROGRAMS 

Runaway  entitlement  spending  was 
and  remains  a  major  cause  of  our  cur- 
rent fiscal  dilemma.  Over  the  past  few 
years,  almost  every  politician  has  paid 
lip  service  to  the  need  for  reform  of 
entitlement  programs.  And,  during  the 
past  2  years,  some  progress  was  made 
in  addressing  these  problems.  Howev- 
er, not  only  does  the  Democratic 
budget  reject  further  implementation 
of  reforms,  but  it  repeals  the  reform 
already  implemented.  By  rejecting  ad- 
ministration attempts  to  reform  enti- 
tlement programs,  $5.6  billion  has 
been  needlessly  added  to  the  fiscal 
year  1984  deficit,  and  over  $71  biUion 
will  be  tulded  through  1988.  The  cost 
of  imdoing  the  repeals  already  imple- 
mented by  this  administration,  will 
cost  $9.6  billion  through  1988. 

The  total  cost  of  the  Democratic 
budget  proposal  on  entitlement  pro^ 
gram  reform  will  be  over  $80  billion 
through  1988. 
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DOMESTIC  SPENDING  SPREE 

The  Democratic  budget  proposals  in- 
clude a  massive  spending  spree.  This 
spree  would  increase  nondefense  out- 
lays by  $181  billion  through  1988. 

1984 +  29 

1985 „ +  33 

1986 +  35 

1987 +  40 

1988 +44 

Total + 181 

Part  of  the  increase  in  nondefense 
spending  is  due  in  part  to  huge  1983- 
84  additions  for  "pump  priming"  ap- 


propriations. Compared  to  the  Presi- 
dent's budgets  for  fiscal  year  1983-84, 
these  programs  wUl  increase  spending 
as  follows: 

MiUiom 
New  make-work  jobs +$9,550 

Emergency  jobs  supplemental 
plus  1984  extension +8.048 

Increased  housing  funds + 18,292 

New  programs  of  unemployed, 
health  benefits,  mortgage 
relief,  science,  research  and 
math,  farm  export  aid  and  na- 
tional development  bank +8.020 


MimoH* 

Increased  revenue  sharing + 1,700 

Other  appropriation  add/ons + 12,171 

Total  1983-84  add-on +$57,781 

In  addition  to  these  "pump-priming" 
appropriations,  the  Democratic  budget 
calls  for  across-the-board  increases  for 
major  social  spending  categories.  Com- 
pared to  the  President's  budget,  this 
new  spending  would  result  in  $114  bil- 
lion in  additional  spending  through 
1986. 
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In  addition,  throughout  the  Govern- 
ment, the  Democrats  would  almost  re- 
store programs  to  their  Carter  admin- 
istration levels. 
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PUT  DKPnraX  PXmDIHG  BKLOW  CASTDt  LKVCU 

To  pay  for  this  reckless  return  to  big 
spending  as  usual,  the  Democratic 
plan  bases  national  security  funding 
on  1  minute  of  computation  by  a  hand 
calculator.  The  proposed  4  percent 
real  growth  per  year  for  defense 
sounds  significant.  However,  compared 
to  actual  defense  needs  and  the  cost  of 
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meeting  Soviet  threats,  as  provided  for 
in  the  President's  budget,  a  staggering 
$206  billion  reduction  from  the  Presi- 
dent's request  would  result  from  the 
Democratic  plan: 

Defense  authority  cut  from  President's 
request 

BiUion 

1984 -•!« 

19«S -  39 

1986 „ -47 


Marvh  21  1983 

BiUion 

1987 -49 

1988 -54 

Total -206 

Contrary  to  Democratic  claims,  the 
proposed  draconian  defense  cut  does 
not  result  in  one  dime  of  deficit  reduc- 
tion. The  entire  proposed  1984-86  de- 
fense cut  is  reallocated  to  huge  add- 
ons for  major  social  spending  func- 
tions in  the  budget: 


CHANGE  TO  PKESIDENTS  BUDGET 
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The  Democratic  plan  results  in  de- 
fense fimding  for  1984-86  that  Is  below 
the  inadequate  Carter  5-year  defense 
plan  for  1982-86: 
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-16 
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HgM  Dmncnic  ^ 

775 

Ortlraii  Ca«i  bul|M 

-31 

If  this  defense  reduction  is  talcen 
across  the  board,  it  would  be  necessary 
to:  deactivate  1  Active  and  1  Reserve 
Army  division;  decommission  1  carrier 
battle  group  and  almost  30  other 
ships:  deactivate  3  Marine  Corps  fight- 
er squadrons,  2  Active  and  2  Reserve 
Air  Force  tactical  fighter  wings  and  6 
continental  U.S.  air  defense  squad- 
rons: reduce  readiness  funds  for  spares 
and  repairs,  and  combat  funds  for 
ammo,  as  well  as  canceling  several 
major  weapon  systems  for  each  serv- 
ice. 

Or  if  funds  for  manpower,  force  op- 
erations and  readiness  are  protected,  a 
devastating  one-third  reduction  in  our 
forces  and  replace  obsolete  equipment 
would  result  in  forcing  wholesale  can- 
cellation of  major  weapon  systems 
such  as:  the  Air  Force  P-15  fighter  air- 
craft, the  Marine  AV-88  aircraft,  ASW 
helicopter,  25  naval  ships,  the  Army 
Bradley  fighting  vehicle  and  AH-64 
attack  helicopter,  and  the  MX  Peace- 
keeper missile,  effectively  abandoning 
the  land-based  leg  of  oiu-  strategic 
triad. 

Democratic  Members  who  intend  to 
vote  for  this  bill,  but  who  are  apolo- 
getic and  who  worry  about  how  it 
might  go  down  with  their  constituents 
at  home,  are  already  talking  out  of 
both  sides  of  their  mouths.  The  intent 
is  plain.  They  are  going  to  do  what 
they  have  been  doing  for  years— vote 
liberal  in  Washington  and  go  home 


and  sound  moderate  or  conservative. 
Well,  let  the  record  be  clear  that  this 
is  the  last  day  that  those  Members  will 
have  to  worry  about  that. 

I  say  to  my  friends  on  the  Democrat- 
ic side:  Do  not  waste  any  more  time. 
Do  not  strain  yoiirself  trying  to  have 
it  both  ways  and  worry  about  how 
yoiu"  constituents  back  home  might 
catch  on  to  your  act.  We  on  this  side 
are  going  to  be  certain  that  people 
back  home  know  that  you  voted  for 
this  resolution.  We  are  going  to  be  cer- 
tain that  the  people  back  home  know 
what  is  in  this  resolution.  We  are 
going  to  be  certain  that  the  people 
back  home  know  that  you  are  not  a 
conservative:  in  fact,  you  are  not  even 
a  moderate.  We  on  this  side  are  going 
to  be  certain  that  the  people  back 
home  know  that  you  are  a  liberal,  that 
you  do  not  believe  in  a  strong  national 
defense,  that  you  are  a  servant  of  the 
national  Democratic  Party,  and  that 
the  national  Democratic  Party  Is  in 
favor  of  the  approach  that  you  have 
voted  for. 

So  do  not  be  apologetic.  Do  not  try 
to  vote  liberal,  but  sound  conservative 
or  moderate.  Do  not  anguish  over  the 
fact  that  your  constituents  might  call 
you  a  liberal:  stand  up  and  be  counted; 
be  proud  of  this  budget,  embrace  the 
national  Democratic  tax-and-spend 
proposal:  ask  your  party  leaders,  ask 
the  Speaker  to  give  you  more  time  so 
that  we  can  slowly  and  deliberately 
debate  this  budget  so  that  you  can 
proudly  show  the  lower  and  middle 
income  taxpayers  how  you  intend  to 
increase  their  taxes  so  that  you  can 
resume  your  spending  plans  of  the 
past.  Show  everyone  in  the  military 
how  you  intend  to  cut  national  de- 
fense so  that  you  can  continue  your 
naive  vision  of  the  world.  Spend  a  lot 
of  time  telling  people  In  the  financial 
world  how  you  intend  to  experiment 
with  credit  controls.  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporations,  National  Indus- 


trial Recovery  Acts,  and  other  liberal 
policy  choices.  Tell  people  at  the  State 
and  local  level  and  in  private  Institu- 
tions how  you  Intend  to  gather  more 
and  more  power  for  Washington  so 
that  you  can  promulgate  more  and 
more  regulations  to  Interfere  with  the 
work  that  they  are  trying  to  do  at  the 
State  and  local  level. 

Do  not  rush  this  budget  through 
under  cover  of  darkness.  Let  us  see  the 
light  of  day. 

Tou  might  as  well  because  if  you 
vote  for  the  Jones  budget,  you  can  no 
longer  deny  that  you  are  full  blown. 
100-percent  unadulterated  practition- 
ers of  liberal  national  Democratic  poli- 
cies that  mean  more  and  bigger  gov- 
ernment. 

The  day  you  voted  for  this  budget, 
March  23,  is  the  last  day  you  can  claim 
to  be  anything  else.* 


HATS  OFF  TO  JIM  MARION 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OP  COLORADO 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVSS 

Thursday,  March  24,  1983 

•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
all  those  who  complain  that  there  are 
no  modem  day  heroes,  I  would  like  to 
submit   to   them   the   following  New 
York  Times  story.  I  think  it  is  com- 
forting to  know  that  there  are  people 
who  still  follow  their  conscience. 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  13,  1983] 
Tension  Bubbles  in  the  Bureaucracy 
(By  David  Bumham) 
Washington.— In  the  view  of  some  au- 
thorities, the  resignation  last  week  of  Anne 
McOill  Burford  as  head  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  raised  the  question  of 
whether    President    Reagan's    promise    to 
reduce  the  burden  of  Government  has  led 
some  of  his  lieutenants  to  Ignore  the  lawful 
mandates  of  Congress. 

At   a   news   conference   on   Friday,   Mr. 
Reagan  praised  Mrs.  Burford's  record  of 
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protecting  the  environment  while  working 
with  a  sharply  reduced  staff  and  budget. 
"That  was  what  we  came  In  here  to  do— to 
make  Oovemment  more  efficient,  to  elimi- 
nate waste  and  extravagance."  he  said. 

But  with  an  apparently  Increasing  fre- 
quency and  intensity,  the  career  employees 
of  a  broad  range  of  Federal  agencies  have 
come  to  believe  that  the  budgetary  and 
other  restrictions  impoeed  by  the  appointed 
members  of  the  Reagan  Administration 
have  undercut  programs  that  were  formally 
authorized  by  past  Congresses  and  signed 
Into  law  by  past  Presidents. 

This  belief  was  central  to  the  decision  of 
Hugh  B.  Kaufman,  a  career  engineer  In  the 
E.P.A.,  to  attack  the  actions  of  Mrs.  Burford 
and  Rita  Lavelle,  his  two  former  bosses.  It 
also  Is  the  foundation  of  most  of  the  current 
House  investigations  of  the  agency. 

Mr.  Kaufman  has  counterparts  in  other 
agencies.  James  P.  Marion  Jr.,  a  Labor  De- 
partment lawyer  who  was  well  thought  of 
during  his  10-year  career  there— he  very  re- 
cently won  a  special  merit  bonus  and  a  pro- 
motion to  deputy  associate  solicitor  for  em- 
ployment and  training— quit  his  (56.524  Job 
two  weeks  ago.  It  was  a  rare  action  for  a 
career  employee  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  Bir.  Marion  said  he  did  it  as  a 
protest  against  the  management  of  Labor 
Secretary  Raymond  J.  Donovan.  "I  do  not 
want  to  work  another  day  amidst  the  unpro- 
ductive destructiveness  which  now  pervades 
much  of  the  department,"  Mr.  Marion  wrote 
In  his  brief  resignation  letter. 

"It  wasn't  one  particular  matter  that  trig- 
gered my  decision."  he  said  in  an  interview 
last  week.  "But  day  after  day.  the  attitude 
was  conveyed  by  the  top  political  appointees 
that  they  were  not  particularly  interested  in 
carrying  out  the  programs  mandated  by 
law." 

The  Labor  Department  dismissed  Mr. 
Marion's  criticism.  "Ray  Donovan  has 
almost  19.000  people  working  for  him  and 
it's  not  surprising  that  one  of  them  Is  going 
to  be  dlsgnintled."  said  Michael  Volpe,  Mr. 
Donovan's  press  spokesman.  'I  haven't  seen 
any  of  the  other  18.000-plus  making  such 
complaints." 

AN  OLD  CONTLICT 

other  career  workers  have  chosen  to  wage 
the  same  battle  anonymously.  Pour  months 
ago,  two  employees  of  the  National  High- 
way Traffic  Safety  Administration  became 
convinced  that  Raymond  A.  Peck,  the  head 
of  the  agency,  had  decided  not  to  force  the 
General  Motors  Corporation  to  repair  the 
brakes  of  ite  1980  X-cars  even  though  tests 
showed  they  were  seriously  flawed. 

The  two  engineers  approached  a  reporter 
with  several  documents,  including  the  re- 
sults from  one  of  the  secret  tests.  When  Mr. 
Peck  was  asked  about  the  matter  he  denied 
that  his  agency  was  improiperly  carrying  out 
the  law.  Shortly  after  an  article  appeared  in 
The  New  York  Times,  his  agency  ordered 
the  recall  of  320.000  X-cars. 

Conflict  between  the  civilians  who  work 
for  the  Federal  Government  and  the  top  of- 
ficials Presidents  appoint  to  direct  the  de- 
partments and  agencies  has  long  been  a  part 
of  national  life.  "There  always  is  hostility 
between  the  political  appointees  and  the 
civil  servants,"  said  a  mid-level  career  offi- 
cial in  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Drban  Development. 

A  career  public  Information  expert  at  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
recalled  a  recent  occasion  when  he  won- 
dered aloud  during  a  casual  hallway  conver- 
sation bow  the  official  Inflation  rate  could 
decline  at  the  same  time  there  liad  been 
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such  huge  increases  in  his  gas  bill.  "A 
friend,  an  old  dyed-in-the-wool  Republican, 
hushed  me  up  with  a  warning  tliat  this  was 
not  the  time  to  question  the  Administra- 
tion," he  said.  "I  don't  think  I  remember  a 
time  when  civil  servants  have  ever  been  so 
insecure. 

Concerns  about  some  of  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration actions  have  been  voiced  by 
critics  who  are  somewhat  removed  from  the 
immediate  battles. 

In  July.  Federal  District  Judge  Harold  H. 
Greene  issued  a  temporary  injunction 
against  proposed  regulations  that  substan- 
tially reinterpreted  two  long-established 
Federal  labor  laws.  "It  is  not  for  the  Court 
to  judge  whether  the  basic  policy  decision  to 
prefer  wage  floors  over  expense  to  the  Gov- 
ernment was  wise  or  is  wise,"  Judge  Greene 
wrote.  "More  to  the  point,  it  is  not  for  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  or  his  subordinates  to 
make  that  Judgment.  Under  our  constitu- 
tional system.  poUcy  decisions  are  not  made 
by  Government  administrators:  they  are 
made  by  the  Congress." 

Even  some  members  of  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration are  concerned.  In  December, 
for  example,  the  Merit  System  Protection 
Board,  two  of  whose  three  members  were 
appointed  by  the  President,  issued  an 
annual  report  that  reviewed  how  the  Feder- 
al Office  of  Personnel  Management  was 
handling  the  civil  service. 

"Wholly  aside  from  the  questions  of 
whether  and  what  national  policy  changes 
are  desirable  or  necessary."  the  report 
stated,  "and  conceding  that  some  change 
and  stress  on  the  merit  system  are  facts  of 
national  life,  we  believe  that  the  Office  of 
Policy  Management,  the  President  and  the 
Congress  must  nevertheless  be  concerned 
with  this  question:  Does  the  merit  system 
have  a  point  of  'metal  fatigue.'  a  point  at 
which  the  critical  elements  in  the  alloy  of 
its  human  capital  fails  and  the  framework 
of  continuity  collapses?"* 


CHILD  SUPPORT  ENFORCEMENT 
REQUIRES  CONGRESSIONAL 

ATTENTION 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF  NEW  YORK 
VK  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  24, 1983 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
title  5  of  the  Economic  Equity  Act 
(EEA)  was  introduced.  This  measure 
contains  two  separate  bills  authored 
by  my  colleagues,  Mrs.  Kewnelly  and 
Mrs.  SCHROEDER,  on  child  support  en- 
forcement. As  a  cosponsor  of  both  bills 
as  well  as  the  comprehensive  EEA 
package,  I  would  like  to  address  my  re- 
marks to  the  Importance  of  child  sup- 
port enforcement  as  an  issue  critical  to 
the  agenda  of  the  98th  Congress. 
These  bills  as  well  as  H.R.  216  intro- 
duced by  my  colleague,  Mr.  Long,  and 
H.R.  1014  my  own  bill,  need  to  be 
heard  and  acted  on  in  a  timely 
manner.  I  believe  that  these  four  bills 
in  a  very  real  sense  represent  the  lives 
of  8.4  million  women  with  over  13  mil- 
lion dependent  children  whose  lives 
depend  upon  the  collection  of  child 
support  payments. 

With  the  introduction  of  title  5  of 
the  EEA  complementing  H.R.  216  and 
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H.R.  1014  awaiting  House  action,  I 
hope  the  time  has  come  for  we  in  Con- 
gress to  undertake  a  critical  examina- 
tion of  several  major  issues:  Pirst.  the 
Federal  and  State  role  in  the  collec- 
tion of  child  support  pajmients; 
second,  a  thorough  consideration  of 
the  deficiencies  of  existing  Federal 
and  State  legislation;  and  third,  a  com- 
prehensive examination  of  judicial  and 
administrative  procedures  that  con- 
tribute to  a  national  rate  of  noncom- 
pliance with  child  support  agreements 
that  exceeds  50  percent. 

The  Office  of  Child  Support  En- 
forcement (OCES)  has  been  in  exist- 
ence for  7  years.  However,  Congress 
has  not  yet  seen  fit  to  exercise  its 
right  and  I  daresay  its  responsibility 
to  initiate  a  fonun  on  the  Implementa- 
tion of  the  OCES  program.  The  need 
for  a  congressional  fonmi  to  examine 
the  lack  of  child  support  enforcement 
and  to  be  cognizant  of  its  devastating 
effects  on  the  lives  of  millions  of 
women  and  dependent  children  was  a 
strong  recommendation  of  the  Nation- 
al Council  of  State  Child  Support  En- 
forcement Administrators  in  its  1983 
status  report.  In  general,  the  report 
calls  for  "a  move  from  a  passive  to  an 
active  State  system"  and  recognizes 
the  fact  that  "emphasis  needs  to  be  on 
collection."  Specifically,  the  report  in- 
cludes several  recommendations  to 
Congress:  First,  "a  congressional  over- 
sight committee  should  be  established 
to  study  the  ongoing  needs  of  children 
deprived  of  child  support":  second, 
"initiation  of  congressional  hearings 
to  provide  an  opportunity  for  an  anal- 
ysis of  the  Nation's  child  support  net- 
work and  recommendation  for  pro- 
gram enhancement":  third,  "legisla- 
tion must  be  passed  requiring  States 
to  have  mandatory  wage  assignments 
for  child  support  pajrments",  fourth, 
"legislation  must  be  passed  requiring 
States  to  provide  for  an  administrative 
or  quasi-judicial  system":  and  fifth, 
"legislation  must  be  passed  requiring 
States  to  provide  for  offset  of  State 
income  tax  refunds." 

The  introduction  of  title  5  of  the 
EEA  as  well  as  H.R.  216  and  my  own 
H.R.  1014  provide  Congress  with  the 
opportunity  to  act  on  the  recommen- 
dations of  practitioners  as  represented 
by  the  National  Council  of  State  Child 
Support  Enforcement  Administrators 
without  further  delay.* 


RULES  ON  NETWORK  FINANCIAL 
INTEREST 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

or  CALirORNIA 
in  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSEHTATIVBS 

TTiursday.  March  24,  1983 

•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  was  joined  by  40  House  col- 
leagues in  introducing  legislation.  H.R. 
2250,  to  continue  in  effect  for  at  least 
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5  years  the  Federal  Communications 
Commlasion  rules  on  network  financial 
Interest,  syndication,  and  prime-time 
access.  These  rules  are  essential  in  the 
effort  to  prtMnote  competition  and  di- 
versity in  the  television  industry. 

Today  the  Washington  Post  printed 
a  thought-provoking  article  by  Tom 
Shales,  its  esteemed  television  critic. 
entitled  "Prime-Time  Power  Plays" 
which  addresses  this  issue.  For  the 
benefit  of  those  who  may  miss  this  im- 
portant article,  I  ask  permission  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord.  In  addi- 
tion, I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  a  recent  report 
by  Business  Week  magazine,  com- 
ments by  Benjamin  Stein,  a  former 
member  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission,  on  the  implications 
of  the  rule,  and  the  text  of  H.R.  2250. 

The  articles  and  the  text  of  the  bill 
follow. 

tProm  the  Washington  Post.  Wednesday. 

Mar.  23. 1983] 

PRiMX-Tna  PowDi  Plays 

RAK  AKD  LOBBYIHG  IH  TV  LAMD  OVER  PROnTS 
AIlSrCCRULKS 

(By  Tom  Shales) 

If  the  television  networks  of  this  fair 
country  devoted  half  as  much  time  and 
money  to  improving  their  programs  as  they 
spend  trying  to  increase  their  profits,  prime 
time  would  be  Shangri-La  and  no  one  would 
ever  want  to  leave  it. 

But  the  networks'  great  concern  now  has 
nothing  to  do  with  upgrading  programming. 
They  are  obsessed  rather  with  Fear  of  the 
Future,  and  the  competition  the  coming  tel- 
evision explosion— cable,  pay-cable  and 
other  alternatives— will  bring.  As  part  of 
their  strategy  to  insure  themselves  against 
threats  real  and  imagined,  the  networks  are 
lobbying  with  all  their  might  and  money  for 
repeal  of  rules  adopted  In  1970  by  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  (FCC) 
that  prohibit  them  from  controlling  or 
making  money  from  the  syndication  of  pro- 
grams they  have  already  aired. 

Hollywood  producers,  who  sell  programs 
to  networks,  usually  at  a  loss,  and  then  hope 
to  make  money  later  with  syndication  sales, 
look  upon  this  network  scheme  as  some- 
thing even  more  horrible  than  another 
attack  by  the  Pacific  (Dcean  on  their  Malibu 
beach  houses.  In  fact,  many  of  them  feel 
repeal  of  the  rules  would  force  them  out  of 
business  entirely. 

Like  everything  else  in  modem  life,  this 
great  furious  mess  will  eventually  end  up  In 
the  courts,  but  in  the  meantime,  the  battle 
being  waged  in  Washington  over  the  rules  is 
among  the  most  passionate  and  extravagant 
in  the  history  of  American  enterprise,  with 
the  networks  and  their  colossal  power  on 
one  side,  and  the  producers  fighting,  some- 
times for  their  very  economic  lives,  on  the 
other.  East  (New  York,  where  the  network 
corporate  headquarters  are)  \s  meeting 
West  (Hollywood,  where  the  producers  are) 
the  way  All  met  Frazier. 

The  purse  consists  of  roughly  $800  million 
annually  in  syndication  revenues  but  also  an 
Important  claim  on  the  future.  The  future 
of  telecommunications  in  this  country  will 
to  a  large  extent  be  the  future  of  this  coun- 
try. Enormous  forces  are  now  at  work  divid- 
ing that  future  up.  Seen  from  this  broader 
perspective,  the  battle  over  syndication 
rights  is  but  a  skirmish  in  a  great  and  con- 
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tinning  war,  but  It  is  a  skirmish  being 
fought  with  everything  but  the  neutron 
bomb. 

The  1970  financial  Interest  and  Syndica- 
tion Rules  have  worked  well  and  to  the  pub- 
lic's benefit.  They  have  fostered  a  huge  and 
growing  Independent  production  business  in 
Hollywood— thus  multiplying  possible 
sources  of  programming— and  they  have  en- 
couraged increased  competition  in  television 
by  bolstering  the  fates  and  fortunes  of  inde- 
pendent stations,  those  not  affiliated  with 
networks,  throughout  the  country. 

However,  Reagan-appointed  FCC  chair- 
man Mark  Fowler,  the  mad  monk  of  deregu- 
lation, is  doing  all  he  can  to  railroad  the 
repeal  through.  It  Is  not  unprecedented  for 
the  FCC  to  behave  like  The  Fourth  Net- 
work, as  much  a  friend  to  commercial 
broadcasting  as  the  EPA  allegedly  has  been 
to  some  polluters.  But  Fowler's  plan  is  par- 
ticularly nervy;  it  basically  amounts  to  wel- 
fare for  the  networks.  And  for  months  it 
has  looked  as  though  Fowler  would  get  his 
way.  Now,  however,  there  is  growing  doubt 
he  will  be  able  to  deliver  the  commission 
votes  he  was  counting  on. 

It  seems  the  cries  of  outrage  from  Holly- 
wood have  not  gone  unheard.  There  are 
even  reports  that  some  of  President  Rea- 
gan's old  Tinsel  Town  cronies  have  appealed 
directly  to  him  at  the  White  House  and 
found  a  sympathetic  ear. 

Fowler's  may  in  fact  be  the  only  sure  vote 
for  full  repeal.  There  is  talk  now  of  compro- 
mise, of  repealing  the  rules  but  with  provi- 
sos, one  of  which  would  prohibit  the  net- 
works from  "warehousing"  reruns— holding 
them  off  the  market,  after  their  network 
runs.  In  order  to  Increase  their  value— or 
from  showing  favoritism  to  their  own  affili- 
ates when  selling  reruns  into  syndication. 
But  Arthur  Price,  president  of  MTM  Enter- 
prises In  Hollywood,  says  the  warehousing 
issue  is  meaningless  (even  a  network  execu- 
tive calls  it  "a  red  herring")  and  that  there 
is  wide  disagreement  even  on  a  definition  of 
the  term.  The  producers  would  oppose  the 
so-called  compromise  Just  as  vehemently  as 
complete  repeal.  One  moderately  feasible 
solution  would  simply  give  the  networks  a 
percentage  of  rerun  revenues,  and  no  voice 
in  deciding  to  whom  or  when  they  are  sold. 
The  producers  oppose  that,  too. 

In  an  effort  to  thwart  Fowler  and  what 
appeared  to  be  a  runaway  train.  Reps.  Timo- 
thy Wirth  (D-Colo.)  and  Henry  Waxman  (D- 
Callf.)  this  week  announced  plans  to  Intro- 
duce legislation  that  would  override  the 
FCC  and  forbid  repeal  of  the  rules  for  five 
years.  The  bUl  would  also  prohibit,  during 
the  same  period,  repeal  of  the  prime-time 
access  rule,  which  limits  net-work  prime- 
time  programming  to  three  hours  Monday 
through  Saturday,  four  hours  on  Sunday. 
It's  another  rule  the  networks  want  tossed 
out. 

As  the  system  works  now,  the  "M'A^S'H" 
reruns  viewers  see  on  local  stations— to  cite 
one  example— were  sold  to  those  stations 
not  by  CBS,  which  ran  the  show  In  prime 
time,  but  by  20th  Century-Pox  Television, 
which  produced  it.  CBS  made  its  money 
from  "M'A'S'H"  by  selling  advertising 
during  its  11  happy  years  on  the  network. 
When  the  much- watched  2V4-hour  finale  to 
"M*A*S*H"  was  shown  last  month,  less 
than  two  hours  of  that  time  period  was  de- 
voted to  actual  program  material.  The  rest 
was  network  and  affiliate  commercial  time. 
CBS  may  have  taken  in  $12  million  on  that 
one  broadcast  alone. 

Production  companies  often  lose  money 
even  on  hit  shows  while  they're  playing 
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first-run  on  the  network.  "Mary  Tyler 
Moore,"  according  to  MTM's  Price,  showed 
not  a  penny  of  profit  for  the  company 
during  the  seven  years  it  played  on  CBS, 
while  the  network  made  millions.  MTM  lost 
money  on  each  episode  because  the  "license 
fee"  paid  MTM  by  CBS  did  not  cover  costs; 
this  kind  of  deficit  financing  is  commom  TV 
production  practice.  MTM  made  its  money 
back  later,  when  the  show  left  the  network 
and  reruns  were  syndicated  to  local  sta- 
tions—but because  the  show  began  before 
the  rules  took  effect,  Viacom,  then  a  CBS 
subsidiary  which  the  network  was  required 
to  sell  off.  gets  35  percent  of  those  revenues. 
Norman  Lear  revolutionized  television  and 
enriched  American  popular  culture  with 
"All  in  the  PamUy,"  rejected  by  all  three 
networks  three  years  before  CBS  finally 
bought  it  (after  a  change  in  top  manage- 
ment). But  "Family"  also  began  before  the 
rules  took  effect  and  Viacom  gets  its  35  per- 
cent cut  for  syndicating  the  reruns.  In  addi- 
tion, when  the  original  deal  was  made,  CBS 
was  able  to  demand  that  Lear  make  the  pro- 
gram using  CBS-owned  facilities,  Lear  says, 
thus  increasing  his  costs.  Lear,  of  course,  op- 
poses the  repeal  and  spoke  at  an  FCC  open 
hearing  last  week,  though  he  calls  it  "a 
mockery"  partly  because  Fowler's  mind, 
Lear  thinks,  is  "1,000  per  cent  made  up." 

The  networks  want  the  ad  revenues  from 
the  network  showings  and  they  want  the 
syndication  money,  too.  And  to  Judge  from 
the  massive,  costly,  exhaustive  lobbying  and 
pressure  campaign  they  have  moimted,  they 
will  stop  at  nothing  to  get  everything. 
Indeed,  If  the  syndication  rules  are  re- 
pealed, it  is  widely  beUeved  the  networks 
will  next  attack  the  FCC  rule  that  restricts 
them  to  outright  ownership  of  no  more 
than  five  stations  each.  Fowler  reportedly 
favors  repeal  of  that  one,  too.  The  man  is  a 
veritable  Santa  Claus  and  the  broadcasting 
industry  wants  Christmas  every  day. 

"You  talk  about  greed!"  gasps  Jack  Valen- 
tl,  president  of  the  Motion  Picture  Associa- 
tion of  America  (MPAA)  and  a  principal 
spokesman  for  the  Hollywood  producers  op- 
posing repeal  of  the  rules.  "If  the  networks 
take  over  this,  it  will  absolutely  be  the  end 
of  competition."  Should  the  rules  be  re- 
pealed. Valenti  says,  small  independent  pro- 
duction companies  will  be  crushed  and 
many  independent  television  stations  oblit- 
erated. 

Many  producers  of  TV  shows  say  that  the 
system  as  it  stands  isn't  perfect.  But  they 
say  repealing  the  FCC  rules  would  give  the 
networks  not  just  more  control,  but  virtual- 
ly complete  control.  Dozens  of  industry, 
consumer,  religious,  labor  and  minority 
groups  have  Joined  together  In  coalitions  to 
fight  the  incomparably  well-heeled  network 
effort,  but  FCC  chairman  Fowler  went  so 
far  as  to  change  the  PCC's  own  procedures 
In  his  efforts  to  help  the  networks  out. 
Under  customary  practice  on  matters  of  this 
magnitude,  the  FCC  hears  what  are  called 
oral  arguments  after  all  written  comments 
have  been  submitted  by  interested  parties. 
But  there's  a  problem  for  Fowler.  Two  FCC 
commissioners  thought  to  be  pro-network 
on  this  issue,  Stephen  A.  Sharp  and  Joseph 
R.  Fogarty,  will  leave  the  commission  at  the 
end  of  June,  when  the  FCC  shrinks  from 
seven  members  to  five.  That  would  make  it 
tougher  for  Fowler  to  get  the  syndication 
rules  revoked.  So  the  oral  argiunents  were 
heard  early  and  FCC  sources  expect  a  deci- 
sion before  the  end  of  June. 

"It;8  outrageous,"  says  Valenti.  "It  is  un- 
precedented to  hold  oral  arg\unents  until 
reply  comments  are  in.  Fowler  did  this  with 
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no  notice  at  aU.  We've  got  it  on  the  records 
so  if  we  have  to.  we  can  go  to  an  appeals 
court  and  hang  him."  Samuel  A.  Simon,  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Telecommunications 
Research  and  Action  Center  (TRAC),  says, 
"It  seems  like  Fowler's  rushing  it  because  he 
wants  it  to  come  out  the  way  he  wants  it" 
and  says  Fowler's  "unusual  and  extraordi- 
nary procedures  .  .  .  diacouraged  some 
people  opposed  to  the  repeal  from  coming 
to  the  hearings  and  testifying.  They 
thought  it  was  Just  a  farce." 

The  networks  boohoo  that  the  rules  as 
they  stand  prevent  them  from  competing 
with  new  technologies  that  threaten  them. 
They  say  that  pay  cable  gold  mines  like 
Time  Inc.'s  Home  Box  Office  can  make 
bigger  and  better  deals  with  top  producers 
because  HBO  is  aUowed  to  share  in  the  an- 
cillary revenues  of  programs  it  shows.  And 
this  unfair  competitive  situation,  the  net- 
works claim,  will  Impair  their  abUity  to  lure 
the  top  people  and  top  shows,  and  free  TV 
will  plunge  into  decline  (Whatttt???  It'll  get 
worse???). 

MTM's  Price  says  television  will  become 
worse  Indeed  if  the  rules  are  repealed. 
"What  you're  going  to  see  is  a  diminishing 
of  production  values,"  he  predicts.  "Why 
would  anybody  continue  to  make  produc- 
tions of  the  caliber  [MTM's]  Hill  Street 
Blues'  and  'St.  Elsewhere'  when  you've  got  a 
partner  down  the  road  who's  going  to  take 
away  your  profits?  I'm  not  going  to  make 
another  'Hill  Street'  under  those  condi- 
tions." 

Asked  If  "Hill  Street  Blues"  operates  at  a 
deficit  as  "Mary  Tyler  Moore"  did.  Price 
says,  "I  think  we're  going  to  build  a  monu- 
ment with  the  deficits  from  that  show." 

And  as  for  network  claims  about  unfair 
competition  from  HBO  and  other  pay  TV 
companies.  Price  says,  "The  networks  are 
actually  forcing  the  speed  with  which  every- 
body goes  to  work  in  pay  television,  because 
producers  will  figure,  if  you're  going  to 
gamble,  you're  better  off  gambling  with 
some  guy  who  doesn't  have  his  hand  In  your 
pocket." 

Other  opponents  of  repeal  say  the  "free 
TV"  argimient  Is  pure  smoke.  They  point 
out  that  all  three  networks  are  heavily  in- 
vested in  cable  TV  anyway.  But  the  net- 
works have  gone  to  minority  and  citizens' 
groups  claiming  that  their  beloved  free  TV 
is  endangered— and  also,  not  so  Incidentally, 
promising  more  specialized  programming 
for  them  if  they  Join  in  supporting  repeal. 
An  NBC  spokesman  says  groups  "represent- 
ing 33  million  people"  support  the  repeal. 
Simon  says,  "That  is  an  outright  and  un- 
adulterated lie."  And  he  accuses  the  net- 
works of  virtually  bribing  such  groups  to 
join  their  ranks  before  the  FCC. 

Of  the  networks'  promises  to  Increase  mi- 
nority programming  once  the  allegedly  in- 
hibiting niles  are  revoked.  Lear  says,  "If  it 
wasn't  so  serious,  you  could  hurt  yourself 
laughing.  Where  have  the  networks  been  on 
this  one?  It  was  so  hard  to  get  them  Inter- 
ested In  'Sanford  and  Son'  [a  show  with  a 
black  cast]  you  wouldn't  believe  it.  The  fact 
that  they  can  say  they  need  more  money  to 
get  minorities  on  the  air  ought  to  get  the 
whole  Congress  laughing." 

There  is  nothing  in  the  financial  interest 
and  syndication  rules  that  prevents  the  net- 
works from  doing  minority  programming 
and  nothing  in  repeal  of  the  rules  that 
would  guarantee  or  encourage  more. 

It  could  be  said  the  television  networks 
operate  this  way;  They  want  to  have  their 
cake,  eat  it  too,  and  then  eat  your  cake.  On 
the  one  hand  the  networks  are  saying  they 
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need  legislated  relief  to  protect  them  from 
incursions  by  newly  emerging  media.  On  the 
other,  they  boast  that  they  will  remain  for 
years  to  come  America's  primary  source  of 
news  and  entertaliunent. 

"When  they  go  to  their  security  analysts 
and  to  their  stockholders,  the  networks  say, 
"We're  going  to  be  the  dominant  medium 
for  the  foreseeable  future,  were  going  to 
have  70  to  75  percent  of  the  marketplace, 
and  our  audience  is  going  to  be  larger  in 
1990  than  it  is  today,"  says  Valenti.  "Then 
they  go  before  the  FCC  and  say,  'Hey  fellas, 
if  you  don't  give  us  this  freedom,  we're 
going  to  be  dead,  these  cable  guys  are  going 
to  kill  us.'"  CBS'  own  research  estimates 
that  in  1990,  the  three  networks  will  be 
taking  In  from  $15  billion  to  $20  billion, 
while  the  pay  cable  Industry  will  earn  In  the 
neighborhood  of  $6  billion  to  $8  bUlion, 
with  the  networks  still  commanding  70  per- 
cent of  all  prime-time  viewing. 

Why  should  Mr.  and  Mrs.  America  give  a 
hoot  about  all  this  acrimonious  rigamarole, 
this  clash  of  titans?  As  TRAC's  Simon  says, 
it's  perceived  In  some  quarters  as  a  fight  In- 
volving "one  Rolls-Royce  against  another 
Rolls-Royce."  Valenti  charges  the  FCC  en- 
couraged this  Impression  in  the  way  it  set 
up  the  panels  for  last  week's  day  of  hear- 
ings. "I  think  they  want  It  to  appear  like  It's 
the  networks  vs.  Hollywood.  Goliath  against 
Goliath,"  Valenti  says.  'But  that  isn't  true. 
It's  the  big  producers  who  will  survive,  while 
the  small  ones  won't."  Valenti  predicts 
Paramount  TV  ("Happy  Days,"  "Winds  of 
War  ")  will  suffer  but  survive,  whereas  com- 
panies like  Lorlmar  ("The  Waltons")  will  go 
under.  "The  Independent  syndicators  won't 
survive,  either,  and  some  of  the  independent 
television  stations  won't.  And  the  advertis- 
ers who  will  end  up  paying  more  money  for 
commercial  time  wlU  pass  that  along  to 
their  customers." 

Valenti  says  an  MPAA  survey  shows  that 
"In  all  markets  where  there  are  two  or  three 
strong  independents,  the  ad  rates  as  a  whole 
have  gone  up  half  as  fast  as  those  markete 
where  there  is  one  or  less  Independent  sta- 
tion In  the  market  place."  The  syndication 
rules  have  helped  these  Independent  sta- 
tions prosper.  John  Rose,  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  WDCA-TV  In  Washing- 
ton, told  the  FCC  that  "the  last  10  years 
have  seen  the  greatest  growth  In  number 
and  prosperity  of  independent  TV  sUtlons 
In  history."  In  1971,  Rose  says,  independent 
stations  as  a  group  lost  $24  million.  In  1980, 
combined  profits  of  independent  stations  to- 
taled $159  mUlion.  And  have  the  networks 
suffered  as  a  result?  It  doesn't  appear  so. 
According  to  figures  supplied  to  the  FCC  by 
Valenti,  total  network  revenues  grew  312 
percent    from    1970    to    1981    and    during 
roughly  the  same  period,  network  profits 
grew  by  550  percent. 
Awwww,  the  poor  little  networks! 
The  retieal  of  the  rules  would  have  an 
effect  on  what  viewers  see  on  their  TV 
screens,  because  It  would  give  the  networks 
even  more  control  than  they  now  have  over 
program  content  and  over  what  is  avail- 
able—not Just  on  network  stations,  but  on 
Independent  stations  throughout  the  coun- 
try.  The   potential   harm   to   the   viewing 
public  was  summed  up  In  a  statement  about 
the  proposal  from  Action  for  Children's  Tel- 
evision (ACT),  one  of  dozens  of  consumer 
and  Industry  groups  opposing  the  change. 
Wrote  ACT  president  Peggy  Charren,  "The 
financial    interest    and    syndication    rules 
cannot  guarantee  TV  program  diversity,  but 
repealing  the  rules  would  automatically  con- 
centrate more  power  In  the  hands  of  the 
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commercial  networks.  That  can  only  lead  to 
less  divenity,  leas  concern  for  the  public, 
and  leas  programming  for  young  audiences." 

It  may  not  sound  like  such  a  great  public 
service  to  ensure  that  off-network  shows  be 
readily  available  to  Independent  TV  sta- 
tions. After  all,  shouldn't  the  Independent 
TV  stations  create  their  own  showa.  instead 
of  Just  buying  and  airing  network  hand-me- 
downs?  In  fact,  the  money  they  make  with 
the  off-network  shows  has  helped  Independ- 
ents band  together  and  finance  such  ac- 
claimed productions  as  last  year's  Emmy- 
winrUng  "A  Woman  CaUed  Oolda "  starring 
Ingrid  Bergman  and  enabled  them  to  buy 
such  network-rejected  high-toned  produc- 
tions as  "Smiley's  People,"  starring  Alec 
Guinness. 

The  fight  goes  on.  There  are  indications  it 
is  getting  dirty.  Simon  says  NBC  not  only 
refused  to  participate  In  a  TRAC  conference 
on  the  subject,  but  tried  to  'sabotage"  it  by 
urging  others  not  to  participate.  An  NBC 
spokesman  says  that  is  "absolutely  not 
true"  and  that  NBC  close  not  to  participate 
because  it  perceived  TRAC  as  a  partisan, 
anti-network  group.  Ironically,  Grant 
Tinker,  chairman  of  NBC,  was  head  of 
MTM  Enterprises  when  the  rules  were  en- 
acted. He  Is  now  In  the  odd  position  of  de- 
fending the  repeal,  and  will  probably  do 
that  when  he  faces  an  audience  of  Holly- 
wood producers  for  a  speech  in  late  April  at 
the  TV  Academy  in  Los  Angeles. 

Valenti  says  the  Hollywood  community 
speaks  with  one  voice  on  this  one.  "In  the  17 
years  I've  been  on  this  Job,  I've  never  seen 
the  mutually  antagonistic  industry  that  I 
preside  over  so  unified."  He  also  confesses. 
"The  heat  of  battle  makes  me  work  harder" 
and  says  the  networks  have  hauled  out  "the 
16-inch  guns "  for  the  current  campaign. 

He  has  few  kind  words  for  FCC  chairman 
Fowler.  "The  rules  that  have  protected  the 
powerless  are  the  rules  that  he's  trying  to 
change,"  says  Valenti.  "I  think  It's  wrong 
for  all  the  power  in  communications  In  this 
country  to  be  wielded  by  a  very,  very  few 
people." 

Valenti  says  he  has  three  key  questions 
for  Fowler,  and  has  put  them  to  him.  "I 
said,  'Mr.  Chairman,  If  you  can  anaWer  these 
questions  honestly,  then  I'd  be  satisfied 
with  whatever  decision  you  make.'  Question 
No.  1— What  Is  the  public  Interest  reason 
that  compels  the  abolition  of  a  rule  that  has 
worked  so  well  for  13  years?  What  is  there 
in  the  public  interest?  The  FCC  doesn't 
exist  for  the  networks  and  it  doesn't  exist 
for  producers.  It's  there  to  serve  the  public. 

"Question  No.  2— WUl  the  abolition  of  this 
rule  create  more  competition  In  the  market- 
place or  less?  If  you  believe,  as  I  think  most 
Americans  believe,  that  competition  Is  in 
the  Interest  of  the  consumer,  then  you  have 
only  one  way  to  vote. 

"And  third,  do  you  think  it  Is  in  the  public 
Interest  to  give  the  networks  more  power,  or 
less  power?  Answer  those  questions,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  I'll  be  most  satisfied  with 
the  way  you  vote.  If  your  answers  track  with 
your  final  decision." 
So  far.  no  reply. 

How  To  Makx  TV  Worse 
(By  Geoffrey  Moss) 
Los  Amgelxs.— HoUywood's  view  of  Wash- 
ington is  myopic  at  best.  Its  Inability  to  un- 
derstand the  capital  and  Its  politics  shows 
up  In  a  lot  of  movies  and  TV.  This  Is  some- 
times comical,  sometimes  sad.  but  rarely  a 
subject  of  moment  for  Washington. 
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AIM,  Wuhlncton  often  misundenUnds 
Hollywood  u  well.  But  while  Hollywood  can 
only  occMkmally  mmke  viewers  Uush  or  cry. 
Wuhlncton  can  make  laws  that  even  those 
in  Hollywood  must  obey.  Washington's  mis- 
undnatandlng  of  Hollywood  can  cause  a 
tidal  wave  of  change  along  Sunset  Boule- 
vard. 

Just  this  kind  of  tidal  wave  is  now  gather- 
ing in  the  East  and  heading  for  Hollywood. 
It  is  a  cataclysm  so  severe  in  its  effect  on 
Hidlywood  that  it  will  change  significantly 
the  way  national  television  looks,  and  not 
for  the  better. 

Basically,  the  proposed  change  would 
allow  the  three  national  television  networks 
to  make  as  many  of  their  own  prime-time 
programs  as  they  care  to  within  their  own 
organisations  instead  of  having  them  made 
by  independent  program  suppliers.  At  pres- 
ent, under  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission rules  going  back  13  years,  the  net- 
works are  severely  limited  as  to  how  many 
of  their  prime-time  programs  they  can  make 
"in  house."  The  change,  part  of  the  general 
movement  toward  deregulation  in  Washing- 
ton, has  been  proposed  by  the  highly  ener- 
geUc  staff  of  PCC  Chairman  Mark  Fowler. 

In  theory,  deregulation  is,  of  course,  a 
good  thing.  It  leads  to  free  markets,  which 
are  healthy,  rosy-cheeked,  vigorous  mar- 
kets—at least  in  theory.  In  trucking  or 
t>itnfc'"g  or  natural  gas,  the  theory  may 
work  perfectly  well  in  practice.  But  in  net- 
works television,  deregulation  that  would 
allow  the  networks  to  produce  an  unlimited 
amount  of  their  prime-time  programming 
would  produce  far  less  healthy  prime-time 
television,  at  least  from  the  viewers"  stand- 
point. Deregulation  in  this  instance  means 
more  monopoly  power,  not  less. 

Here's  why:  the  original  PCC  rules  went 
on  to  limit  network  TV  production  because 
the  PCC  found  that  the  networks  tended  to 
dominate  the  entire  field  of  television  pro- 
duction. After  all,  the  networks  in  effect 
controlled  not  only  the  biggest  oil  fields,  but 
also  the  pipelines,  that  made  it  very  hard 
for  small  suppliers  of  programs  to  get  any 
shows  into  the  pipeline,  which  Is  to  say,  on 
TV. 

Since  the  restrictions  went  on,  a  whole 
range  of  new  suppliers  have  been  able  to  get 
their  visual  wares  on  TV.  The  large  suppli- 
ers have  become  more  prosperous,  and  some 
of  the  small  suppliers  have  become  large. 
The  TV  production  community,  once  a  pale 
kept  woman  of  the  networks,  is  now  a 
robust  industry.  That  means  It  can  occasion- 
ally bombard  the  networks  with  enough 
gpod  shows  so  that  the  networks  eventually 
let  one  on  the  air.  The  healthy  TV  produc- 
tion community  can  even  afford  to  finance 
the  occasional  off-network  gamble,  such  as 
"Mary  Hartman,"  with  the  proceeds  of  its 
successful  network  efforts. 

None  of  this  is  to  say  that  television  is  a 
great  artistic  success.  It  definitely  is  not. 
But  even  the  most  skeptical  critic  would 
find  it  hard  to  disagree  that  the  prime  time 
of  fall  1982  Is  far  more  varied,  interesting 
and  well-crafted  than  the  prime  time  of 
1969.  The  improvement  comes,  I  have  de- 
duced after  long  years  spent  covering  TV, 
from  having  TV  shows  thought  up  in  three 
dosen  independent  companies  instead  of  in 
three  gigantic  office  buildings,  one  for  each 
network. 

It  is  an  axiom  of  social  psychology  that 
large  bureaucracies  tend  to  shy  away  from 
anything  new  or  different.  It  is  just  as  axio- 
matic that  small  entrepreneurs  tend  to  have 
fewer  such  inhibitions.  The  working  out  of 
those   axioms   has   given   us   "All   in   the 
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Family."  "Cheers,"  "Hill  Street  Blues." 
"Taxi"  and  a  host  of  others  that  would 
probably  never  have  appeared  on  the  net- 
work drawing  boards. 

If  the  PCC  staff  proposal  for  "deregulat- 
ing" TV's  prime-time  production  goes  for- 
ward, TV  viewers  will  be  back  where  they 
were  in  1969.  The  networks  will  have  the 
power  to  make  all  their  programs  them- 
selves. Even  if  they  do  not  make  all  the  pro- 
grams themselves,  the  fact  that  they  can  do 
so  will  chill  the  Independent  producers.  The 
networks'  standard  of  homogeneity,  already 
enforced  to  within  a  few  millimeters  per 
show,  will  become  the  unvarying  rule  once  a 
producer  luiows  he  can  be  replaced  by  a  net- 
work bureaucrat  at  any  moment. 

In  a  word,  the  proposed  "deregulation"  is 
really  regulation  Ijack  to  giving  the  three 
networks  absolute  control  over  every  laugh 
line  and  car  chase  on  prime  time,  in  both 
conception  and  exception.  The  three  net- 
works, themselves  spawned  and  protected 
by  government  licenses,  themselves  govern- 
ment-protected monopolies  for  all  practical 
purposes,  will  be  "deregulated  "  Into  greater 
program  control  than  ever  before. 

The  PCC  staff  has  .said  that  even  if  the 
networks  do  control  all  of  their  own  pro- 
gramming and  make  it  "in  house,"  that  is 
unimportant.  The  reason  is  that  the  "new 
technologies"  of  cable,  DBS,  over-the-air 
pay,  and  others  will  soon  make  the  networks 
only  one  small  fish  in  a  big  ocean  of  elec- 
tronic media.  But  that  is  surely  visionary  if 
not  downright  silly.  At  present,  the  net- 
works still  never  have  less  than  80  percent 
of  prime-time  viewers.  The  new  technologies 
never  account  for  more  than  10  percent  of 
national  prime-time  viewership. 

Some  day,  the  "new  technologies"  may  di- 
minish the  importance  of  network  TV.  But 
that  time  is  far  in  the  future.  Moreover,  for 
most  intents  and  purposes,  the  three  big 
networks  will  control  much  of  the  "new 
technologies."  The  FCC's  current  member- 
ship has  allowed  the  networlu  to  get  into 
cable  in  a  major  way,  both  in  distribution 
and  production,  and  other  forays  by  the 
networks  into  new  media  are  proliferating. 
The  ongoing  "deregulation"  may  well  mean 
that  the  networks  will  not  only  control  the 
prime-time  programming  fish,  but  most  of 
the  other  fish  as  well. 

Again,  in  theory,  deregulation  of  markets 
Is  a  fine  idea.  But  in  the  case  of  television,  it 
seems  likely  to  l>e  a  minefield.  If  the  net- 
works are  again  allowed  to  dominate  prime- 
time  program  production,  the  theory  may 
prosper  and  champagne  glasses  may  be 
raised  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  But  for 
the  viewers  who  see  a  patch  of  daylight  in 
better  programming,  deregulation  of  TV 
may  be  foul  weather  altogether. 

[From  Business  Week,  Mar.  28. 19831 

A  Showdown  at  thx  PCC  Ovra  Tklevisioii 

Reruns 

The  old  soldiers  of  M»A*S*H  never  die, 
they  march  triumphantly  into  TV  syndica- 
tion. Many  of  the  263  episodes  have  grossed 
about  $600,000  apiece  for  20th  Century-Fox 
Film  Corp..  which  produced  the  superhit  for 
CBS.  Fox  holds  the  licensing  rights  to 
renws  on  independent  TV  stations  and  net- 
work affiliates. 

CBS,  which  for  11  years  aired  the  series  in 
prime  time,  gets  no  part  of  the  rerun  reve- 
nues. A  1970  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission regulation  prohibits  the  Big  Three 
networks— CBS,  NBC,  and  ABC— from  syn- 
dicating programs  they  originally  aired  or 
from  getting  a  percentage  of  the  profits 
when  a  show  goes  into  syndication. 
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"Beyond  money."  The  networks  are 
waging  a  fierce  battle  in  Waahington  to 
overturn  these  rules.  At  stake  Is  more  than 
$700  million  a  year  in  fees  paid  by  TV  sta- 
tions to  syndicators  such  as  Pox,  Paramount 
Pictures,  and  Viacom  International  for  do- 
mestic broadcast  rights.  "It  goes  beyond 
money."  declared  Michael  Gardner,  co-coun- 
sel for  the  4&-member  Committee  for  Pru- 
dent Deregulation,  which  seeks  to  keep  the 
rules  intact.  "The  entire  structure  of  broad- 
cast television,  programming,  creativity— ev- 
erything—is  in  jeopardy." 

Under  the  current  rules,  a  network  puts 
up  a  "license  fee"  for  network-broadcast 
rights  to  an  original  series,  and  the  producer 
is  responsible  for  any  cost  overruns.  In  the 
case  of  M'A'S'H,  for  example.  CBS  report- 
edly paid  about  $700,000  for  each  episode, 
which  entitled  the  network  to  show  the  pro- 
gram twice  during  prime  time.  In  return  for 
its  investment,  CBS  retained  the  right  to 
sell  spots  to  advertisers  and  earn  a  profit. 

When  a  series  first  goes  on  the  air,  the 
producer  often  pays  as  much  as  20  percent 
of  the  budget,  according  to  one  expert.  If 
the  show  is  a  success,  the  network  assumes 
more  of  the  costs.  However,  a  producer  such 
as  20th  Century-Fox  ultimately  makes  its 
profiU  by  selling— or  syndicating— the  pro- 
gram to  domestic  independent  and  network- 
affiliated  stations,  as  well  as  to  foreign  TV, 
after  its  network  runs  are  over.  (This  is  why 
CBS  ran  new  episodes  of  M'A'S'H  in  prime 
time  while  old  shows  were  broadcast  simul- 
taneously on  independent  TV  stations  or  by 
network  affiliates  during  off -hours.)  TV 
syndicators  can  reap  additional  profits  by  li- 
censing the  name  of  a  popular  show  for 
such  spinoffs  as  T-shirts  and  lunch  boxes. 

Battle  lines.  The  three  networks  are  ag- 
gressively lobbying  for  repeal  of  the  syndi- 
cation and  financial  interest  rules,  which 
they  deem  restrictive  and  unfair.  If  the  net- 
works win,  they  would  not  only  share  in  the 
profits  from  syndication  but  could  also  sell 
the  shows  themselves  to  stations.  Syndica- 
tors generally  keep  30  percent  to  40  percent 
of  the  syndication  revenues  as  their  fee. 

Opposing  the  networlts  is  an  unlikely  coa- 
lition of  large  and  small  movie  studios,  syn- 
dicators, independent  TV  sUtlons,  writers, 
actors,  and  advertisers  who  do  not  want  to 
change  the  rules.  They  say  that  deregula- 
tion would  only  increase  the  networks'  tre- 
mendous leverage  and  could  ultimately  crip- 
ple independent  TV  stations,  producers,  and 
syndicators. 

The  issue  is  so  controversial  and  complex 
that  the  PCC— which  is  now  reviewing  the 
matter— heard  public  oral  presentations  by 
all  sides  on  Mar.  14,  a  month  before  the 
deadline  for  formal  written  comments.  This 
is  only  the  second  time  the  PCC  has 
switched  the  sequence  for  argument,  nor- 
mally, oral  presentations  follow  written  ma- 
terials. 

The  networks'  opponents  believe  that 
there  is  historical  precedent  for  fearing  that 
the  three  broadcast  giants,  deregulated,  will 
misuse  their  power.  Indeed,  the  rules  were 
passed  in  1970  partially  in  response  to  earli- 
er PCC  reports  that  the  networks  exerted 
undue  control  over  the  industry.  The  com- 
mission alleged  that  the  networks  often  in- 
sisted that  if  they  did  not  get  a  financial  in- 
terest in  a  program,  they  would  not  air  it. 
"It  was  very  conunon,"  recalls  Samuel 
Thurm,  a  former  vice-president  of  Lever 
Bros.  Co.  "Tou  gave  them  a  piece  of  the 
action,  and  the  show  went  on.  If  you  didn't, 
it  dii^'t  go  on.  It  was  as  simple  as  that. 
Thurm  says  that  In  1960,  Lever  Bros,  gave 
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ownership  of  Candid  Camera  to  CBS  in 
order  to  get  the  show  on  the  air. 

The  FCC  was  not  the  only  agency  to  ex- 
amine the  networks'  behavior.  The  Justice 
Oept  filed  antitrust  suits  against  them  for 
theae  and  other  alleged  unfair  practices. 
The  suits  were  withdrawn  when  the  net- 
works signed  consent  decrees  agreeing  to 
desist 

Now.  however,  the  networks  claim  that 
they  no  longer  control  the  airwaves  and 
that  they  have  become  the  injured  parties. 
They  are  asking  for  repeal  of  the  rules  that, 
they  say.  keep  them  from  competing  with 
new  technologies  such  as  cable,  pay-TV,  and 
vldeocassettes.  "The  way  the  marketplace 
has  evolved,  you  can't  expect  to  recoup  your 
revenues  from  exploitation  in  one  market, 
and  the  networics,  like  pay  services,  should 
be  entitled  to  recoupment  rights,"  says  Wil- 
llan  Ulley  III,  CBS  vice-president  for  corpo- 
rate affairs. 

"A  power  grab."  This  argument  riles  the 
nation's  fast-growing  independent  TV  sta- 
tions, which  have  flourished  mainly  because 
they  broadcast  popular  syndicated  shows 
opposite  network  programing.  That  strategy 
has  been  singularly  successful  between  6 
pjn.  and  8  p.m.,  attracting  viewers  who 
prefer  entertainment  to  network  newscasts. 
In  1971  the  65  independents,  serving  30  mar- 
kets, lost  $24  million.  By  1980  their  number 
has  grown  to  179  in  86  markets,  and  they 
registered  profits  of  $159  million.  "This  time 
period  (6  p.m.  to  8  p.m.)  represents  50  per- 
cent of  our  revenue."  says  John  Rose,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  of  WDCA- 
TV  in  Washington.  D.C.  Like  other  inde- 
pendents, he  fears  network  control  of  syndi- 
cation by  "warehousing"  programs— delay- 
ing sales  to  independents.  "It's  a  fantastic 
power  grab,"  echoes  Herman  W.  Land,  presi- 
dent of  the  Association  of  Independent  Tel- 
evision Stations. 

The  independents  have  an  ally  in  studios 
that  produce  and  often  syndicate  programs. 
Studio  executives  believe  that  under  deregu- 
lation, the  networks  could  control  TV.  both 
financially  and  creatively.  "When  you  go  to 
the  networks,  the  first  thing  they'U  say  is, 
'We  may  buy  your  programming  if  we  can 
have  all  creative  decisions.'  That  would  en- 
courage a  kind  of  averageness  that  will 
reduce  the  quality  of  progranuning,"  notes 
Michael  Eisner,  president  of  Paramount  Pic- 
tures Corp.  "Then,  if  the  financial  rule  is 
lifted,  they'll  say,  'By  the  way,  we  own  50 
percent  of  your  show.' " 

TV  producers,  including  major  studios  as 
well  as  smaller  independents  such  as 
Norman  Lear's  Embassy  Communications 
Inc..  are  now  willing  to  risk  deficit  financing 
of  prime-time  shows  in  the  hope  of  retriev- 
ing the  money  with  syndication.  Without 
those  revenues,  they  claim,  funds  for  new 
productions  would  dry  up,  and  small,  inde- 
pendent producers  would  fail.  The  networks 
argue  that  they  shoulder  all  the  risk  by  nur- 
turing a  show  during  prime  time  yet  do  not 
benefit  from  the  popularity  it  receives  after 
its  first-run  lifetime.  And  producers  admit 
that  without  strong  prime-time  positioning 
and  promotion  by  networlcs,  a  show  has  vir- 
tually no  value  in  syndication.  "The  net- 
works still  have  the  only  free  theaters  in 
the  world,  and  programmers  must  still  go 
through  their  gateway,"  says  former  FCC 
Chairman  Dean  Burch,  now  co-counsel  for 
the  anti-repeal  group. 

Advertisers,  who  have  their  own  stake  in 
the  controversy,  are  resisting  any  change. 
"A  strong  independent  provides  significant 
viewers.  The  stronger  the  independents  are, 
the  more  stations  there  are  that  advertisers 
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can  use  to  buy  time,"  says  Peter  W.  Allport. 
president  of  the  Aoodation  of  National  Ad- 
vertisers. Rates  would  also  be  affected  if  the 
rules  changed:  In  markets  where  many 
people  watch  Independent  stations,  the 
ANA  claims,  advertisers  pay  30  percent  to  60 
percent  less  per  1,000  viewers  than  in  mar- 
keto  where  netwoik  affiliates  have  UtUe 
competition. 

None  of  these  arguments  is  wasted  on  the 
PCC,  which  is  committed  to  deregulation 
and  an  end  to  restrictions.  But  outright 
repeal  will  not  be  the  shoo-in  it  appeared  to 
be  when  the  commission  begaln  its  inquiry 
last  June.  "This  marketplace  is  a  distorted 
marketplace,"  says  Oardner,  "and  I  think 
the  PCC  is  beginning  to  realize  it."  So  far 
each  side  has  limited  itself  to  lobbying 
behind  closed  doors  at  the  PCC  and  Con- 
gress. The  lawmakers  appear  to  be  awaiting 
PCC  action  before  launching  their  own  in- 
vestigation. Before  the  fight  is  over,  the  lob- 
bying battle  could  cost  $4  million. 

Some  observes  speculate  that  the  PCC 
might  permit  networks  to  hold  limited  dis- 
tribution rights  on  sjmdicated  program- 
ming. Another  solution  under  consideration 
is  to  allow  networks  a  subordiiuite  financial 
interest  in  programs  whose  distribution 
they  did  not  control.  That  would  let  net- 
worlcs  profit  from  syndication  of  shows  they 
Invested  in  and,  at  the  same  time,  would  en- 
courage a  free  flow  of  programming  to  inde- 
pendents. Such  a  ruling  would  also  guaran- 
tee the  independents  an  opportunity  to  buy 
the  prime-time  fare  that  atti-acts  audiences 
and  advertisers. 

Compromise  ahead.  Even  if  the  PCC  par- 
tially repeals  the  rules,  the  networtcs  must 
still  deal  with  the  Justice  Dept.  The  consent 
decrees  signed  by  the  networks  would  have 
to  be  renegotiated,  but  Justice  Is  reportedly 
willing  to  modify  its  agreements. 

At  the  PCC  too,  there  is  evidence  that 
some  commissioners  are  looking  for  a 
middle-of-the-road  program  that  would  sat- 
isfy both  sides.  At  the  hearing  on  Mar.  14, 
PCC  Commissioner  James  H.  Quello  urged 
the  parties  to  comment  on  a  general  princi- 
ple for  compromise.  Many  observers  believe 
that  both  sides  will  eventually  retreat  from 
the  strong  positions  they  took  at  the  oral 
hearing.  But  the  stakes  are  so  high  and  the 
issue  so  volatUe  that  neither  side  will  capit- 
ulate easily. 

HJl.2250 

A  bill  to  provide  a  moratorium  until  June 
30,  1988,  on  changes  to  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  rules  regarding 
network  television  syndication,  network 
television  financial  interests,  and  prime- 
time  access 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  AssenMed,  That,  in 
order  to  maximize  competition  in  the  televi- 
sion marketplace  and  to  promote  diversity 
of  programing  sources  for  the  American 
public,  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission shall  not  have  any  authority  to  take 
any  action  before  July  1,  1988,  to  repeal, 
amend,  or  otherwise  modify  the  provisions 
of  applicability  of  any  of  the  following: 

(I)  section  73.658(J)(i)  of  title  47.  Code  of 
Federal  Regulations  (conunonly  known  as 
the  "Syndication  Rule":  23  P.C.C.  3d  383): 

(3)  secUon  73.658(JKii)  of  title  47.  Code  of 
Pederal  Regulations  (commonly  known  as 
the  "Financial  Interest  Rule";  33  P.C.C.  3d 
382);  and 

(3)  section  73.668(k)  of  tiUe  47.  Code  of 
Federal  Regulations  (commonly  known  as 
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the  "Prime  Time  Aooeai  Rule";  n  F.C.C.  Sd 
383)« 


GUNS  VERSUS  BUTTER 
COOKIES? 
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Thunday,  March  24. 19S3 
•  Mr.  FEIOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Cobra. 
Copperhead.  Viper,  Hellfire.  Apache. 
Dragon,  Roland,  Hawk.  Improved 
Hawk.  Stinger,  Ace,  Mohawk.  Quick 
Fix.  Quick  Look.  Black  Hawk.  Sky 
Hawk— the  terms  of  the  defense 
debate  alone  are  enough  to  confuse 
and  scare  the  wits  out  of  anyone.  I 
thought  you  might  enjoy  Russell 
Baker's  cogent— and  certainly  more 
tasteful — commentary. 

War  ant  Sweets 
(By  RusseU  Baker) 
Disclosure  that  the  Russian  army  is  al- 
ready equipped  with  an  accurate  pie-deUv- 
ery  system  is  no  surprise  to  those  o^us  in 
the  military  pastry  complex. 

Two  years  ago  we  warned  President 
Reagan  that  advances  in  pie-throwing  tech- 
nology already  made  it  possible  to  hurl  a 
lemon  meringue  pie  with  such  accuracy  that 
it  could  hit  an  enemy  in  the  face  at  a  dis- 
tance of  two  miles  from  the  launching  site. 
Naturally  the  President  was  alarmed,  as 
he  is  alarmed  by  all  evidence  of  a  chink  in 
the  window  of  vulnerability,  but  the  mili- 
tary-industrial complex,  which  dominates 
defense  strategy  at  the  White  House,  moved 
in  as  usual  to  prevent  the  military-pastry 
complex  from  getting  a  slice  of  the  defense 
budget. 

"Our  intelligence  shows  that  Soviet  indus- 
try is  incapable  of  producing  egg  beaters  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  make  the  meringue 
needed  for  the  throwable  lemon  meringue 
pie  to  become  a  significant  weapon  in  the 
Russian  arsenal,"  they  said. 

With  their  insatiable  lust  for  expensive 
military-industrial  hardware,  they  sneered 
at  the  potentially  devastating  threat  to 
morale  inherent  in  pastry  combat. 

Yet  f  uUy  accredited  psychologists,  bought 
and  paid  for  by  military-pastry-complex  lob- 
byists, have  demonstrated  clinlcially  that  a 
soldier  struck  in  the  face  by  a  lemon  me- 
ringue pie  becomes  so  angry  and  embar- 
rassed by  his  comrades'  laughter  that  he  be- 
comes incapable  of  functioning  as  an  effec- 
tive member  of  the  combat  unit. 

Imagine  the  effect  on  an  entire  army  in 
which  a  full  division  had  been  successfully 
smeared  in  an  intense  pie  barrage.  This  is 
the  threat  to  which  the  nation  is  now  vul- 
nerable, and  what  is  the  military-industrial 
complex's  response?  A  multibillion-dollar 
scheme  to  bombard  Soviet  pie  units  with 
stove  ovens  hot  enough  to  melt  meringue 
before  the  pies  can  be  launched.  - 

We  trust  the  Congress  will  reject  this 
hardware  boondoggle,  and  for  once  appro- 
priate a  few  billions  for  effective  pastry  de- 
fense. Deterrence  is  the  only  answer  to  the 
Soviet  lunge  for  supremacy  in  first-strike 
baked  goods.  This  is  why  we  are  asking  for  a 
very  large  appropriation  to  develop  the 
puff -pastry  zeppelin. 

This  program  calls  for  construction  of 
1,500  aeppellns— each  of  them  900  feet 
long— to  be  constructed  by  the  first  French 
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and  lUOimn  pastry  chefa  of  pastry  so  light 
that  It  noats.  Bach  aeppelln  wiU  be  topped 
by  a  delicious  coating  of  chocolate,  and  its 
interior  will  be  packed  with  an  telair-cream 
filling. 

How  will  Mowow  like  the  prospect  of 
seeing  its  skies  darkoied  by  these  mon- 
strous confections?  And  see  then  it  would  if 
it  dared  fire  a  lanon-meringue  pie  in  ground 
combat. 

That  would  be  the  signal  for  our  giant 
pastry  aeppelins  to  float  eastward  toward 
Lmingrad.  Moscow,  Kiev  and  Odessa,  and 
of  oouiae  the  Russians  would  have  to  shoot 
them  down,  thus  making  themselves  the 
iKVghtng  stock  of  international  warfare. 
Think  of  It:  Entire  urban  populations 
wading  around  up  to  the  tiip  in  chocolate 
telalr. 

Of  course  there  are  problems  to  be  Ironed 
out  We  will  require  millions,  possibly  bil- 
lions, for  oven  research  to  learn  how  to  bake 
a  900-foot  6dair  that  will  always  drift  east- 
ward. We  wouldn't  want  one  accidentally 
floating  westward  carrying  billions  of  calo- 
ries toward  a  United  States  already  para- 
lyzed with  fear  of  fat. 

But  wtiat  is  national  defense  if  not  mil- 
lions, possibly  billions,  for  research?  If  there 
Is  money  left  over  after  our  lobbyists  finish 
dining  Congressmen,  we  will  also  proceed 
with  dcveloiHnent  of  the  weapon  wliich.  It  is 
often  said,  only  a  madman  would  bake. 

I  speak  of  cake  Just  like  mother  used  to 
make. 

Our  mathematicians  advise  us  that  if 
twenty  veiiicles  each  dropped  a  cake  just 
like  mother  used  to  make  on  a  major  metro- 
politan area,  resort  to  nuclear  warheads 
would  be  uimecessary. 

The  difficulty  in  producing  this  weapon 
arises  from  the  disappearance  of  the  mother 
who  used  to  make  cake  just  like  mother 
used  to  make.  In  short,  we  are  unable  to 
come  up  with  the  formula,  though  we  be- 
lieve the  essential  ingredient  came  from  one 
of  the  "black  holes"  in  space,  wliich  are  said 
to  be  so  dense  that  a  single  ounce  could 
crush  the  entire  solar  system. 

We  are  gravely  alarmed  about  the  disap- 
pearance of  mother  who  used  to  make  this 
cake.  If  she  has  defected  to  Russia  and  is  at 
this  very  moment  toiling  in  a  Moscow  kitch- 
en on  behalf  of  the  evil  gods  of  Leninism, 
the  window  of  vulnerability  Is  truly  open 
wide. 

Unfortunately,  the  military-industrial 
complex  refuses  to  let  us  examine  satellite 
photos  that  might  reveal  the  traitorous 
creature  wearing  an  apron  at  the  door  of 
the  Kremlin  kitchen.  For  this  reason  we 
must  assume  the  worst  and  demand  $5  bil- 
lion to  perfect  the  sticky-bun  artillery  shell. 
No  other  weapon  has  the  weight  to  pro- 
tect America  from  the  possible  threat  of 
mother's  potential  betrayal.* 


AMERICA'S  RESPONSE  TO  THE 
CHALLENGE  OF  JAPAN 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

(»  mw  JERSEY 
IK  THE  HOU8B  Or  REPRESENTATIVXS 

Thunday.  March  24. 1983 

•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to 
a  paper  presented  by  Prof.  Chalmers 
A.  Johnson,  entitled  "The  Policy  Di- 
lemmas of  America's  Response  to  the 
Challenge  of  Japan."  when  he  spoke 
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at  a  meeting  held  at  the  Smithsonian's 
Wilson  Center  on  December  3, 1982. 

Professor  Johnson  is  the  author  of 
the  boolE.  "BOTI  and  the  Japanese 
BUracle."  which  was  published  last 
year.  This  book  is  the  only  compre- 
hensive. English  language  account  of 
MTTI's  role  in  bringing  about  Japan's 
emergence  as  a  major  economic  power. 

Professor  Johnson's  book  is  the  basis 
for  many  of  the  observations  in  this 
paper.  I  think  it  should  prove  helpful 
to  my  colleagues  as  the  Congress  con- 
siders various  policy  proposals  de- 
signed to  deal  with  Japan's  economic 
challenge  to  the  United  Stetes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  would 

like  to  insert  the  ftiU  text  of  Professor 

Johnson's  paper  in  the  Rbcoro: 

The  Policy  Dhjoimas  op  America's 

Response  to  the  Craixenge  of  Japan 

(By  Chalmers  A.  Jolinson) 

(This  paper  was  presented  at  an  evening 
dialogue  "The  Japan  Experience  and  Ameri- 
can Industrial  Reorganization"  held  at  The 
Wilson  Center  on  December  3,  1982.  Please 
do  not  quote  or  cite  without  the  permission 
of  the  author.) 

Not  a  week  goes  by  without  a  new  declara- 
tion or  affirmation  by  the  highest  political 
and  economic  leaders  of  the  United  States 
and  Japan  that  the  Japanese-American  con- 
nection Is  the  most  important  cooperative 
relationstiip  of  the  two  nations'  various 
international  involvements.  (I  avoid  the  con- 
troversial concept  of  "alliance"  here  to 
spare  our  Japanese  friends'  delicate  sensi- 
bilities.) Although  it  verges  on  the  trite.  It 
must  be  said  at  the  outset  that  these  affir- 
mations are  all  true:  the  United  States 
cannot  go  it  alone  in  the  Western  pacific; 
there  are  not  realistic  alternatives  to  coop- 
eration with  Japan  (least  of  all  is  China  a 
potential  substitute  since  it  is  a  poor.  Com- 
munist country,  politically  unstable,  and 
lias  alms  toward  Taiwan  and  Southeast  Asia 
that  clash  directly  with  long-standing  Amer- 
ican interests);  and  a  rupture  with  Japan 
would  irreparably  damage  the  United 
SUtes'  position  in  the  Pacific  Basin,  which 
is  the  most  dynamic  arena  of  economic  ac- 
tivity on  earth  today.  Likewise,  Japan 
cannot  do  without  America  because  the 
United  SUtes  Is  not  only  the  world's  largest 
market  but  also  Japan's  largest  market; 
there  Is  more  land  under  cultivation  in  the 
United  SUtes  to  feed  the  Japanese  than 
there  Is  land  in  Japan;  and  the  security  of 
Japan's  lifelines  to  Middle  Eastern  oU  and 
other  raw  materials  depends  on  American 
strategic  policies  whether  the  Japanese 
want  to  acknowledge  that  or  not. 

All  of  this  having  been  said,  there  are  still 
real  problems  in  the  Japanese-American  re- 
lationship. It  Is  impossible  for  the  United 
SUtes  indefinitely  to  absorb  unemployment 
rates  five  times  those  of  Japan,  defense  bur- 
dens eight  times  those  of  Japan,  and  trade 
deflclts  with  Japan  in  the  $30  bUilon  per 
aimum  range.  To  continue  down  this  path  is 
to  risk  unleashing  extremely  dangerous 
forces  of  national  recrimination,  scapegoat- 
ing,  and  even  racism  in  both  countries. 
Ample  signs  already  exist:  a  potential  presi- 
dential candidate  in  the  United  SUtes, 
Walter  Mondale,  advocates  "Getting  tough 
with  Japan:"  the  last  Ford  Motor  Company 
assembly  plant  west  of  the  Mississippi  is 
closing  due  to  Japanese  competition;  Japan 
persists  in  dealing  with  various  problems 
only  when  it  Is  put  under  the  most  intense 
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foreign  pressure:  and  the  French  have  re- 
stricted all  Japanese  VTR  imports  to  the 
Poitiers  customs  office  (the  small  town  in 
central  Prance  where  Charles  Martel  turned 
back  the  Invading  Moslems  In  733  A.D.,  a 
symbolism  not  lost  on  Japanese  trading 
companies,  who  took  full  page  ads  in  the 
Parisian  newspapers  proclaiming  "We  are 
not  Saracens"). 

FLAWED  SOLDTIOHS  TO  imiTKD  STARS-JAPAH 
PROBLEMS 

Rhetoric  about  the  importance  of  the  Jap- 
anese-American relationship  cannot  deflect 
these  problems.  No  American  politician 
today  can  go  on  indefinitely  listening  to  his 
constituents  complain  that  they  lost  their 
jobs  to  a  robot  In  Nagoya  without  coming 
up  with  some  answers.  And  no  Japanese  po- 
litican  has  the  clout  to  offer  anything  more 
than  cosmetic  solutions  to  the  various  prob- 
lems in  lieu  of  a  national  consensus.  Let  us 
begin,  then,  by  looking  at  some  current 
analjrses  and  proposed  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lems that  vex  Japanese-American  relations. 
Pour  clusters  of  answers  are  currently  popu- 
lar in  the  United  SUtes.  but  It  seems  to  me 
that  each  Is  flawed  in  terms  of  either  Ita  un- 
derstanding of  the  causes  of  the  problems  or 
its  proffered  solutions,  which  are  worse 
thtui  the  conditions  they  address.  These 
four  clusters  center  on  (1)  the  mystique  of 
Japanese  management,  (3)  protectionist 
measures  aimed  at  Japan,  (3)  market-open- 
ing measures  aimed  at  Japan,  and  (4)  the 
Japanese  free  ride  on  defense.  I  propose  to 
explore  each  of  these  liefore  turning  to  the 
analysis  and  solution  that  I  believe  come 
closest  to  the  root  causes  of  the  challenge  of 
Japan— Industrial  policy  In  Japan  and  the 
lack  of  It  in  the  United  SUtes. 

The  explanation  In  terms  of  Japanese 
managerial  techniques  holds  that  the  trade 
Imbalances  exist  because  Japanese  manag- 
ers are  smarter  than  their  competltlors, 
Japanese  workers  are  more  disciplined  and 
loyal  than  workers  in  foreign  countries,  and 
foreign  salesmen  are  lazier  and  more  impa- 
tient in  trying  to  sell  to  the  Japanese 
market  than  Japanese  salesmen  are  when 
they  go  abroad.  This  argimient  has  spawned 
a  small  library  of  books  on  how  Japan's 
competitors  could  adopt  Japanese  manageri- 
al secrets  and  on  the  wonders  that  will 
follow  from  foreign  attempts  to  institute 
semi-lifetime  employment,  seniority  wages, 
and  enterprise  unionism.  In  recent  months 
travellers  on  United  Air  Unes  could  hear  a 
soothing  little  lecture  on  their  headsets  by  a 
management  consultant  from  Arthur  D. 
Little  and  Company  on  how  to  go  about  Ja- 
panizing  one's  company  and  on  the  benefits 
to  be  expected.  This  line  of  argument  also 
implies  that  Japanese  products  are  ravaging 
foreign  markets  because  they  deserve  to  do 
so— that's  wiiat  competition  Is  all  about— 
and  that  enterprises  or  labor  unions  that 
are  damaged  by  the  competition  should 
shape  up  of  go  under. 

This  is  not  all  nonsense,  and  I  do  not  want 
to  be  misunderstood  In  discussing  it.  Per- 
haps the  most  important  theoretical  expla- 
nation in  the  United  SUtes  to  account  for 
stagflation  relates  to  this  argument.  It  Is 
thought  that  stagflationary  conditions 
result  from  the  following  sequence:  wages 
rise  faster  than  productivity  because  hori- 
zontally-structured trade  unions  can  make 
their  influence  felt  politically;  firms  then 
have  no  choice  but  to  raise  the  prices  of  the 
products:  inflation  insues;  governments  re- 
spond with  deflationary  monetary  and  fiscal 
policies;  demand  falls;  however,  prices 
cannot  be  lowered  because  wages  are  inelas- 
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tic  downward:  hence  the  only  recourse  is  to 
lay  off  woikers.  The  result  Is  the  simultane- 
ous occurrence  of  inflation  and  unemploy- 
ment. 

Japan  has  beaten  this  cycle  better  than 
any  other  nation  because  ito  institutions  tie 
annual  wage  demands  to  productivity  and 
international  competitive  conditions.  How- 
ever, lifetime  employment,  seniority  wages, 
and  company  unions  rest  on  several  other 
Japanese  institutions,  including  the  virtual- 
ly complete  separation  In  postwar  Japan  be- 
tween the  ownership  and  management  of  a 
firm  (thereby  freeing  managers  from  being 
Judged  on  the  l>asis  of  short-term  profitabil- 
ity) and  the  inhibition  of  an  open  and  free 
labor  market  external  to  the  firm.  And 
these  institutions  in  turn  rest  as  much  on 
Japan's  national  industrial  policies  as  they 
do  on  creative  management  or  entrepre- 
neurial leadership.  They  cannot  be  duplicat- 
ed abroad  merely  at  the  enterprise  level. 
Foreign  enterprises  must  of  course  expect  to 
compete  with  their  Japanese  counterparts, 
but  they  haven't  a  chance  unless  foreign  na- 
tions also  compete  with  Japan  on  the  level 
of  the  government-business  relationship. 

When  this  point  is  made,  however,  (as  I 
myself  recently  have  in  a  book  about  the 
Ministry  of  International  Trade  and  Indus- 
try), defenders  of  Japan  inside  and  outside 
the  country  usually  demur.  They  argue  that 
JmMn's  managerial  methods  have  their  ori- 
gins in  the  country's  unique  culture  rather 
than  representing  a  genuine  and  emulable 
contribution  to  capitalist  economics.  This 
particular  argument  Is  not  only  nonsense 
(as  extensive  research  into  the  history  of 
Japanese  labor  relations  by  the  Japanese 
and  foreign  analysts  have  demonstrated);  it 
is  also  one  of  the  most  dangerous  responses 
the  Japanese  can  make.  For  if  Japan's  capa- 
bilities really  spring  from  unique  cultural 
attributes  and  there  Is  no  common  ground 
between  them  and  us,  then  this  is  just  as 
good  an  argument  for  slamming  the  door  on 
the  Japanese  as  it  Is  for  continuing  to 
admire  while  being  defeated  by  them.  Such 
a  culturally  exclusivist  stance  can  lead  di- 
rectly to  our  second  cluster  of  proposed  an- 
swers: protectionism. 

Despite  the  popularity  of  protectionism 
among  American  trade  union  leaders  who 
have  priced  their  workers  out  of  the  market 
(e.g.,  the  steel  and  automobile  industries),  it 
does  not  really  address  the  challenge  of 
Japan  and  it  won't  work.  Why  not?  First,  in 
most  countries  agriculture  is  a  protectionist 
force,  but  in  the  United  SUtes  it  Is  a  major 
exporting  sector  and  Is  opposed  to  protec- 
tionism. It  Is  difficult  to  see  how  a  protec- 
tionist coalition  could  be  formed  in  the  U.S. 
Congress  in  the  face  of  agricultural  opposi- 
tion. Second,  American  exports  as  a  whole 
now  constitute  8.5  percent  of  gross  national 
product,  up  from  4.4  percent  In  1970.  One 
out  of  every  six  jobs  in  manufacturing  Is 
linked  to  selling  goods  abroad.  Protectionist 
measures  by  the  United  SUtes  will  only  lead 
to  retaliation  and  the  probable  collapse  of 
the  international  trading  system,  which  will 
hurt  Americans  as  much  as  America's  com- 
petitors. Protectionism  has  yet  to  cause  a 
single  depressed  American  Industry  to 
regain  Its  viability  and  Is  primarily  advocat- 
ed by  represenUtives  of  entrenched  inter- 
esU  who  know  that  structural  changes  in 
their  industries  are  required  but  who  also 
suspect  that  such  structural  changes  will 
make  them  redundant.  Even  the  proposed 
legislation  mandating  a  certain  "domestic 
content"  in  all  products  sold  in  America  will 
only  prop  up  some  industries  whose  prod- 
ucts, methods,  or  scale  are  no  longer  appro- 
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priate.  Representatives  of  such  industries 
must  be  given  some  other  realistic  alterna- 
tives to  protectionism,  and  such  alternatives 
both  demand  and  are  an  intrinsic  ptut  of  a 
needed  national  industrial  policy. 

The  current  preferred  antidote  to  cries  of 
domestic  protectionism  in  America  Is  to  call 
for  greater  "market  access"  in  Japan  (our 
third  category  of  proposed  solutions).  This 
Is  logical  and  necessary,  and  it  Is  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  UJS.  Trade  RepresenU- 
tlve,  who  has  repeatedly  sUted  that  the 
Issue  is  not  so  much  the  size  of  the  Ameri- 
can deficit  in  trade  with  Japan  as  the  contri- 
bution made  to  tiiat  deficit  by  Japan's  ex- 
clusion of  highly  competitive  American 
products.  As  Deputy  Assistant  Trade  Repre- 
senUtive  James  Murphy  testified  in  March 
1983,  "It  Is  the  view  of  those  of  us  in  the  ad- 
ministration who  are  seeking  this  increased 
access  to  the  Japanese  market  that  what  we 
are  seeking  is  generally  in  the  Japanese  in- 
terest as  much  as  ours.  That  Is,  if  you  be- 
lieve In  the  principles  of  free  trade  and  open 
markeU,  and  the  benefits  that  flow  there- 
from, and  if  they  apply  to  U.S.  consumers, 
as  our  Japanese  friends  argue  they  do,  then 
it  seems  tliat  they  apply  equally  to  Japan's 
economy."  And  the  effect  on  the  trade  defi- 
cit would  not  be  negligible.  If  American 
paper,  pulp,  and  tobacco  producte  had  unre- 
stricted access  to  the  Japanese  market,  they 
would  contribute  at  least  $1-3  billion  worth 
of  exports  to  Japan. 

There  is  thus  no  question  that  market- 
opening  pressures  should  continue  to  be  ap- 
plied to  Japan.  The  Japanese  sUte  tobacco 
monopoly,  for  example,  is  a  scandal:  it  was 
created  In  1896  to  help  pay  for  the  costs  of 
the  first  Sino-Japanese  war,  today  supports 
no  more   than    104,000   part-time   tobacco 
farmers,  and  Is  a  sinecure  for  the  Finance 
Ministry   bureaucracy.    Nonetheless,    there 
are  problems  with  focusing  exclusively  on 
market  access  as  the  heart  of  the  Japanese- 
American  problem.  First,  such  a  fixation  Ig- 
nores the  tremendous  market-opening  meas- 
ures already  taken  by  Japan— to  such  an 
extent  that  Japan  could  with  reason  ask  for 
"riciproclty"  from  America  in  opening  up  Its 
protected  sacred  cows  (textiles,  automobiles. 
Imported  beef,  etc.).  Second,  the  main  sec- 
tors In  which  Japan's  market  are  still  closed 
is  agricultural.  It  seems  logical  to  ask  Japan 
at  least  to  choose  among  these,  perhaps  con- 
tinuing to  protect  rice  while  phasing  out 
beef  and  oranges,  but  it  must  be  understood 
that  the  United  SUtes  is  asking  Japan  to 
destroy  ite  small  and  admittedly  inefficient 
farming  sector.  This  may  be  necessary  in 
order  to  preserve  a  free-world  international 
trading  system,   but   It  Is  at  least  worth 
asking  whether— sociologically  and  political- 
ly—this Is  what  the  United  SUtes  wants. 
Should  Japan  be  totally  urbanteed?  How 
much  political  instability  will  result  from 
the  destruction  of  lU  rural  electoral  con- 
stituencies?  Japan   Is  already   the   largest 
single  market  for  American  agricultural  ex- 
ports, and  making  It  totally  dependent  on 
foreign  food  supplies  may  be  short-sighted. 
In  any  event,  completely  open  access  to  the 
Japanese  market  for  agricultural  products 
can  only  be  achieved  over  time.  It  Is  one 
thing  to  ask  for  sacrifices;  suicide  Is  asking 
too  much.  Instead  of  harping  on  beef,  or- 
anges, and  leather,  the  United  SUtes  might 
better  demand  a  break-up  of  the  tobacco 
monopoly  and  then  concentrate  on  the  serv- 
ice Industries,  which  are  more  subtly  re- 
stricted in  the  Japanese  market  than  agri- 
cultural products  and  which  involve  many 
more  American  jobs. 

In  the  course  of  the  Japanese-American 
debate  these  trade  Issues  have  tended  to 
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become  linked  (and  confused)  with  the  de- 
fense issue,  our  fourth  currenUy  favored 
category.  Both  trade  and  defrase  are  similar 
In  that  they  focus  attention  on  Japan's  re- 
sponsibilities for  the  bilateral  trade  difficul- 
ties while  portraying  American  praetices 
and  institutions  as  sacrosanct.  This  is  not  to 
say  that  the  reverse  is  true  and  Japan  Is 
wholly  innocent.  Japan  must  contribute 
more  to  the  maintenance  of  global  peace 
and  security;  Japan  must  acknowledge  the 
benefits  it  obtains  from  not  having  to  bear 
the  burdens  of  maintaining  the  balance  of 
power  and  freedom  of  the  seas  in  the  Pacif- 
ic; Japan  cannot  expect  to  reap  economic 
bonanzas  from  future  regional  wars  as  it  did 
in  the  past  from  the  Korean  and  Vietnam- 
ese conflicts.  But  the  United  SUtes  must 
also  realistically  appreciate  that  Japan  is  In- 
creasing Its  defense  budget  in  the  face  of 
fiscal  stringency,  that  even  the  degree  of 
Japanese  rearmament  thus  far  achieved  has 
excited  fears  of  revived  Japanese  militarism 
in  the  ASEAN  countries  and  mainland 
China  (vide  the  so-called  textbook  contro- 
versy), that  Japanese  public  opinion  Is  as  at- 
tuned to  these  Asian  fears  as  It  Is  to  the 
growing  Soviet  tiireat.  that  there  Is  no  real 
alternative  to  the  United  SUtes'  presence  In 
Korea,  and  that  Japanese-American  mili- 
tary cooperation  on  the  operational  level  Is 
today  In  the  best  sliape  it  tias  ever  been 
during  the  post-war  period. 

I  would  submit  that  the  real  defense  issue 
between  the  two  nations  is  economic  and 
that  It  centers  on  different  R4eD  policies.  As 
is  well  known,  Japan  pursues  a  policy  of 
promoting  "engineering  R&D."  Japan's  orl- 
enUtion  toward  R&D  Is  to  take  basic  scien- 
tific discoveries  made  elsewhere  and  com- 
mercialize them,  to  engineer  cost  reductions 
and  quality  controls  Into  them,  and  to  con- 
centrate or  Innovative  design.  Reflecting 
this  orienUtlon,  Japan  graduates  minnaiiy 
more  engineers  than  the  United  States  does. 
even  though  Its  population  Is  only  half  that 
of  the  U.S.  By  contrast,  the  United  SUtes 
concentrates  on  'Nobel  Prize  R&D,"  gradu- 
ates more  chemists  and  physicists  than 
Japan,  and  institutionally  isolates  iU  basic 
R&D  from  industrial  and  commercial  con- 
cerns. One  must  not  oversUte  this  dichoto- 
my between  Japanese  engineering  and  UA 
pure  science  R&D,  particularly  in  fields 
such  as  computerized  artificial  intelligence 
and  advanced  bloteciinology  where  the  two 
concerns  tend  to  overlap,  but  the  distinction 
does  reflect  important  differences  between 
the  two  countries. 

However,  there  is  one  exception  to  this 
generalization,  and  that  exIsU  in  the  area  of 
U.S.  national  defense.  Here  the  United 
SUtes  lavishes  Its  engineering  talent  every 
bit  as  much  as  Its  basic  science  talent,  and 
this  concentration  of  American  engineering 
in  the  defense  industries  Is  an  added  source 
of  serious  bilateral  friction  between  Japan 
and  the  United  SUtes.  Over  time,  as  the 
United  SUtes  draws  more  and  more  of  its 
limited  engineering  resources  into  the  de- 
fense sector,  while  Japan  keeps  Its  big  engi- 
neering esUbllshment  working  on  the  civil- 
ian commercial  front,  the  Industrial  capa- 
bilities of  the  two  nations  must  diverge,  re- 
gardless of  how  many  Nobel  Prizes  in  basic 
science  Americans  win.  Thus,  the  United 
SUtes  Is  in  danger  of  ending  the  twentieth 
century  as  the  leading  producer  of  ICBM's 
and  soybeans,  while  the  Japanese  monopo- 
lize the  production  of  everything  In  be- 
tween. 

Proposals  for  the  sharing  and  joint  re- 
search and  development  of  high  technology 
are  warranted,  and  both  sides  are  cooperat- 
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lug  tow»rd  mittlng  them  Into  effect  But 
such  proJecU  we  only  palUatlTea.  The 
bottom  line  of  mutual  accen  R&D  activities 
will  still  be  which  country's  finns  come  up 
with  the  best,  cheapest,  and  most  reliable 
products  from  the  basic  science  that  is  al- 
ready available.  The  answer  must  involve  an 
American  industrial  policy  that  addresses 
the  educational  and  engineering  needs  of 
American  civilian  industries,  in  addition  to 
the  oth«'  goals  that  such  an  industrial 
policy  must  meet.  A  good  part  of  Japan's 
success  in  the  automotive  and  rail  transiwr- 
tatl<Hi  sectors,  for  example,  is  a  result  of  Its 
attention  to  modem  science  and  engineering 
in  these  fields,  whereas  American  lUcD  on 
these  fronts  (In  contrast  to  national  de- 
feiMe)  has  been  conspicuous  by  its  absence. 
Japan  may  or  may  not  go  into  the  military 
engineering  field  in  the  future,  but  the 
United  States  cannot  allow  its  own  military 
burden  totally  to  distract  Americans  from 
civilian,  advanced  technology  industries. 

IKDUSmiAL  POUCY 

Industrial  policy  is  concerned  with  these 
sorts  of  issues.  It  is  a  summary  term  for  a 
governmental  orientation  to  the  civilian 
economy  and  Its  development  (not  Just  its 
regulation)  tluit  is  comparable  to  the  orien- 
tation the  n.S.  government  has  long  taken 
toward  the  national  defense  industries.  In- 
dustrial policy  does  not  necessarily  imply  a 
new  layer  of  governmental  bureaucracy;  it 
certainly  does  not  mean  socialism  or  the  na- 
tionalisation of  industries.  It  works  through 
developmental  Incentives  and  market  con- 
forming methods  of  public  intervention  in 
the  privately  owned  and  managed  economy; 
and  although  planning  is  a  part  of  it,  more 
important  is  the  establishment  of  long-term 
governmental  policies  for  the  economy  that 
are  publicly  known  and  supported,  sheltered 
to  some  degree  from  gross  political  exploita- 
tion, and  to  which  private  citizens  can 
adjust  their  own  economic  activities.  Japa- 
nese industrial  policy  is  the  subject  of  my 
recent  book  MTTI  and  the  Japanese  Mira- 
cle, and  I  do  not  have  the  time  or  space  here 
to  summarize  its  contents.  Instead  I  want 
only  to  off«  a  defense  of  industrial  policy 
in  theoretical  economic  terms  and  to  ex- 
plore briefly  the  main  problems  that  must 
be  confronted  in  trying  to  Introduce  it  into 
the  American  political  system. 

In  a  sense  industrial  policy  signifies  noth- 
ing more  than  the  discovery  that  advanced, 
capital-intensive  economies  have  serious 
long-term  problems  for  which  the  market 
mechanism  Is  inadequate.  Japan  made  this 
discovery  long  ago;  a  similar  discovery  is  Just 
beginning  to  l>e  made  in  the  United  States, 
as  the  attacks  on  Keynesianlsm  and  the  In- 
vention of  such  slogans  as  "supply-side  eco- 
nomics" Indicate.  Despite  the  spate  of 
recent  American  Journalism  declaring  that 
Keynes  was  wrong  and  proclaiming  the 
death  of  Keynesianlsm.  Keynes  was  not 
wrong,  only  Incomplete.  The  Keynesian 
model  was  a  legacy  of  the  Depression,  a 
period  characterised  by  tremendous  over- 
supply  and  a  critical  weakness  of  demand. 
Keynes'  central  concern  was  how  to  pull  the 
Western  economies  out  of  the  worst  slump 
they  had  ever  experienced.  His  policy 
framework  was  thus  oriented  almost  exclu- 
sively to  short-term  demand  management: 
bow  to  boost  the  economy  in  a  recession  and 
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how  to  alow  it  down  when  It  became  over- 
heated. When  asked  about  the  long-term 
problems  that  a  market  economy  might 
face,  Keynes  replied  with  his  famous 
remark:  "In  the  long  run  we  are  all  dead." 

Uncritically  accepting  Keynes'  orienta- 
tion, his  political  heirs  assumed  that  the 
long  run  was  merely  a  succession  of  short 
runs.  If  government  and  the  private  sector 
can  manage  each  short  period  successfully, 
the  economy  will  grow  over  the  long  term 
without  any  explicit  policy  attention.  This 
worked  fine  for  the  United  SUtes  until 
about  the  mid-1960s,  but  It  has  not  worked 
since  then;  and  the  American  policy  para- 
digm has  yet  to  Incorporate  an  explicit  com- 
ponent to  deal  with  long-term  economic 
problems.  The  Japanese  have  incorporated 
such  a  component  Into  their  capitalist  eco- 
nomic system,  but  Instead  of  calling  It 
supply-side  economics  they  call  it  industrial 
policy  (sangyo  seisaku). 

Japanese  industrial  policy  centers  on  the 
use  of  public  incentives  and  disincentives  to 
Influence  the  long-term  structural  develop- 
ment of  the  economy.  This  Includes  the 
phasing  out  of  declining  Industries  and  the 
phasing  In  of  new  ones  with  the  least  possi- 
ble social  disruption;  support  for  risky  R&D 
projects;  assistance  In  the  commercialization 
of  new  products:  and  the  exphcit  incorpora- 
tion Into  national  welfare,  tax.  savings,  and 
anti-trust  programs  of  criteria  such  as  cap- 
ital   formation.    International    competitive- 
ness, and  dynamic  comparative  advantage. 
Industrial  policy  assumes  that  In  advanced 
capital-Intensive    and    knowledge-intensive 
industrial  economies,  with  mammoth  firms 
employing  thousands  of  workers  and  huge 
capital  Investments,  the  "market"  is  an  in- 
adequate  mechanism   for  smooth,   timely, 
and  appropriate  changes  of  structure.  Japan 
believes  that  a  function  of  the  state  in  ad- 
vanced capitalist  economies  is  to  induce, 
guide,  and  accelerate  the  structural  changes 
needed  for  long-term  growth.  Japanese  in- 
dustrial policy  thus  Involves  a  conunitment 
to  the  long-term  planning  and  programming 
of  the  nation's  economy  while  also  utUlzing 
the  Keynesian  fiscal  and  monetary  tools  to 
manage  short-term  demand.  For  example, 
the  chaotic  and  wholly  ad  hoc  process  of  in- 
dustrial  relocation   in   the   United   SUtes 
known  as  the  "shift  to  the  sunbelt"  Is  in 
Japan  Influence  (though  not  controlled)  by 
a  formal  set  of  Industrial  relocation  policies 
for  both  new  and  old  areas  and  by  extensive 
governmental  Investments  in  infrastructure. 
Industrial  policy  is  not  at  all  unknown  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  Japanese  claim 
to  have  gotten  many  of  their  initial  ideas 
for  their  own  industrial  policy  from  us  and 
other  foreign  countries  (notably  Prance).  In 
America  all  large  corporations  have  vice 
presidents   and  departments   for  planning 
and  diversification,  many  states  have  indus- 
trial policies  for  attracting  new  industries, 
and  during  World  War  II  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment Implemented  the  world's  most  effec- 
tive pro-growth   industrial   policy  without 
nationalizing  a  single  industry  (an  example 
well  known  to  the  Japanese).  The  current 
obstacles  to  Industrial  policy  in  America  are 
a  lack  of  national  coordination,  excessive 
political  Interference  (the  notorious  "Iron 
triangle"  of  Congressional  committees,  in- 
dustrial trade  associations,  and  bureaucra- 
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cy).  and  regulatory  actions  taken  without 
regard  to  economic  impact.  It  Is  clear,  for 
example,  that  what  American  railroads  need 
Is  a  withdrawal,  not  an  inUiision,  of  the  gov- 
ernment, a  point  the  Japanese  are  coming 
to  accept  with  regard  to  the  publicly-owned 
sector  of  their  own  railroads. 

Japan  has  a  very  different  political  struc- 
ture from  that  of  the  United  States.  It  has 
an  elite,  meritocratic  bureaucracy;  an  excep- 
tionally weak  parliament:  and  a  court  and 
legal  system  derived  from  the  Continental 
rather  than  the  English  Common  Law  tradi- 
tion. What  this  means  Is  that  the  United 
SUtes  should  not  attempt  to  duplicate 
Japan's  Industrial  policy.  It  would  not  work 
In  America,  and  an  American  Department  of 
International  Trade  and  Industry  (DITI) 
would  in  all  probability  more  closely  resem- 
ble the  departments  of  Energy  or  Education 
than  Japan's  MITI.  But  even  if  America 
should  not  copy  Japan,  it  could  match 
Japan,  accepting  Japan's  priorities  and  its 
attention  to  the  long-term  needs  of  the  civil- 
ian economy  while  Inventing  Institutions 
that  reflect  America's  political  experience 
and  temperment.  A  better  model  for  the 
United  SUtes  than  MITI  might  be  its  own 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  semi-insulated  from 
politics  and  given  industrial  development 
functions. 

Industrial  policy— that  is,  governmental 
institutions  entrusted  with  long-term  eco- 
nomic management  functions— is  a  specific 
Japanese  invention  and  contribution  to  cap- 
italist economics.  It  Is  today  an  intensely 
controversial  subject  in  English-speaking 
countries,  and  it  obviously  Involves  trade- 
offs and  side  effects  that  clash  with  the  tra- 
ditional American  government-business  rela- 
tionship outside  the  defense  sector.  None- 
theless, Industrial  policy  Is  appearing  In 
many  other  capitalist  economies  besides 
Japan,  Including  some  continental  Europe- 
an countries,  the  newly  Industrialized  coun- 
tries of  East  Asia  (Taiwan,  South  Korea, 
Singapore,  and  others  soon  to  follow),  and 
some  of  the  Latin  American  iiigh-growth 
economies  (e.g.,  Brazil). 

In  the  debate  in  the  United  SUtes  about 
industrial  policy,  the  most  important  issue— 
the  long-tern  economic  problems  to  which 
Industrial  policy  is  addressed— is  often  for- 
gotten. The  United  SUtes  could  retaliate 
against  imports  favored  by  a  foreign  coun- 
try's Industrial  policy,  and  It  could  wrangle 
endlessly  over  whether  its  legal,  bureaucrat- 
ic, and  political  structures  as  presently  con- 
stituted are  capable  of  implementing  any 
form  of  Industrial  policy.  But  these  issues, 
important  as  they  are,  miss  the  point  that 
the  American  economy  has  long-term  struc- 
tural problems.  The  American  economy 
must  invent  new  Institutions  for  building 
developmental  incentives  into  its  operations, 
for  further  extending  its  markets  overseas, 
and  for  providing  not  Just  "full"  employ- 
ment but  skilled  employment  appropriate  to 
the  knowledge-intensive  industries  that  are 
replacing  the  older  capital-intensive  indus- 
tries. If  the  challenge  of  Japan  helps  to 
focus  attention  on  these  issues  and  not  just 
on  protectionism,  or  market  access,  or  great- 
er defense  spending  by  our  allies,  then  it 
will  turn  out  to  be  the  best  thing  that  ever 
happened  to  the  American  economy.* 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  noon  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Preildent  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Trusmohd). 


PRATXR 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  DJ5.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer 

Let  U8  pray. 

Humpty  Dumpty  sat  on  a  wall. 
Humpty  Dumpty  had  a  great  fall.  All 
the  king's  horses  and  all  the  king's 
men  couldn't  put  Humpty  Dumpty  to- 
gether again. 

Dear  God.  in  mercy  and  grace,  pre- 
vent the  Senate  from  being  like 
Humpty  Dumpty.  Keep  it  from  being 
so  fractured  and  fragmented  that  no 
one  will  be  able  to  put  it  together 
again. 

We  are  grateful.  Lord,  for  our  diver- 
sity, which  is  of  the  essence  of  unity, 
but  help  us  not  to  allow  diversity  to 
degenerate  Into  divlslveness.  Save  the 
Senate  from  the  forces  that  would 
divide  and  destroy.  We  pray  not  for 
uniformity  which  is  inimical  to  imity. 
nor  for  the  elimination  of  party  dls- 
tlnctives  or  regional.  SUte.  and  per- 
sonal differences;  but  we  pray  that  the 
Senate  will  not  disintegrate  into  a 
hundred  individual  entities  and  agen- 
das and  private  loyalties. 

Gracious  God.  our  Republic  lan- 
gtiishes  for  unity  In  this  hour  of  na- 
tional and  world  crisis.  We  were  bom 
as  a  United  States— help  the  Senate  to 
demonstrate  the  unity  of  purpose  and 
action  Implicit  In  our  commonwealth, 
which  is  Indispensable  to  the  common 
good.  In  the  name  of  Jesus,  the  Recon- 
ciler, we  pray.  Amen. 


RECOGNTTON  OP  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  entered  prior 
to  the  Easter  recess.  I  beUeve  the  read- 
ing of  the  Journal  has  been  dispensed 
with,  the  call  of  the  calendar  has  been 
dispensed  with,  and  no  resolution  shall 
come  over  under  the  rules.  Is  that  not 
correct? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
leader  is  correct. 

KZTKICSIOH  or  TIME  FOH  RODTim  M ORHING 

Bcsimss 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  Is 
also  provision  for  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness today  to  extend  not  longer  than 
30  minutes  in  length,  in  which  Sena- 


tors may  speak  for  not  more  than  5 
minutes  each.  I  would  like  to  amend 
that.  Mr.  President.  I  do  now  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Ume  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  be  of  1  hour  in  length,  in 
which  Senators  may  speak  for  not 
more  than  10  minutes  each;  provided, 
however,  that  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  shall  not  be  subject  to 
that  limitation  in  respect  to  the  deliv- 
ery of  a  statement  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  continuing  his  recitation  on 
the  history  of  the  Senate;  and  that  the 
time  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  extended  if  neces- 
sary for  an  appropriate  length  of  time 
in  order  to  accommodate  that  require- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER  (J4r. 
Prcssler).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  first  that  I  have  Just  left  the  mi- 
nority leader.  He  and  I  were  attending 
a  meeting  in  the  Russell  Office  Build- 
ing with  the  distinguished  ParUamen- 
tarian  Emeritus  and  our  former  col- 
leagues. Senators  Pearson  and  Rlbi- 
cof  f .  We  have  been  working  on  a  reso- 
lution for  Senate  consideration,  rec- 
ommending changes  In  the  procedures 
and  the  rules  of  the  Senate.  It  Is  my 
hope  to  return  to  that  meeting  short- 
ly. The  minority  leader  remained  in 
that  meeting.  I  indicated  to  him  that 
no  business  would  be  transacted  other 
than  the  modification  of  the  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business,  which  the  Chair  has  already 
granted.  Because  of  that  situation, 
however.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  time  allocated 
to  the  minority  leader  under  the 
standing  order  may  be  reserved  for  his 
utilization  in  the  course  of  this  day 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
hoped  that  we  could  have  a  substan- 
tial piece  of  legislative  business  to 
present  to  the  body  today.  I  must  con- 
fess I  have  not  been  able  to  do  that  so 
far.  The  outlook  for  the  balance  of  the 
week  is  unclear.  However.  I  shall  try  to 
make  a  further  aimouncement  on  that 
subject  in  the  course  of  this  day. 
OHon  poR  RBcxss  tmriL  tomorrow 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  when  the  Senate  completes 
its  business  today,  it  stand  In  recess 
imtll  the  hour  of  12  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remain- 
der of  my  time  under  the  standing 


order  may  be  reserved  to  me  for  utili- 
zation during  this  day. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  beUeve 
that  it  will  be  In  order  for  the  Chair  to 
provide  for  the  time  for  the  tmatc- 
tion  of  routine  morning  biuineas.  I 
yield  the  floor. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  shall  now  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  exceed  60 
minutes,  with  statements  therein  lim- 
ited to  10  minutes  each. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  H«LM8)  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HELBiS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Chair  for  recognizing  me  and  I 
thank  the  majority  leader. 


THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  STATE 
WOLFPACK:  A  TEAM  OF 
FAITH— AND  DESTINY 

Mr.  HELBCS.  Mr.  President,  it  goes 
without  saying  that  North  Carolina  is 
a  very  proud— and.  In  aU  honesty,  re- 
lieved-fitate  today  following  last 
night's  NCAA  basketball  champion- 
ship game  at  Albuqueroue.  The  North 
Carolina  State  University's  Wolfpack 
again  thrlUed  millions  of  Americans 
with  another  one  of  those  last-second 
victories. 

They  may  be  the  cardiac  kids,  as 
some  have  described  them  throughout 
the  NCAA  playoffs,  but  they  are  far 
more  than  that.  They  are  more  than 
merely  a  superb  athletic  team, 
coached  by  a  remai^able  young  man.  I 
suppose  all  of  us  (xxasionally  over- 
reach for  superlatives  when  the  home- 
town team  wins,  and  it  may  be  over- 
reaching a  bit  to  pick  up  on  the  sports 
writers'  description  of  the  Wolfpack— 
the  team  of  destiny,  they  have  been 
caUed.  But  one  savors  such  moments 
to  suit  himself. 

Mr.  President,  one  Important  note 
about  the  North  (Carolina  State  Uni- 
versity team  that  might  otherwise  be 
overlooked:  The  Wolfpack  players  are 
deeply  religious  young  men.  Without 
fail,  following  each  of  their  Incredible 
victories  during  the  NCAA  playoffo. 
the  players  made  clear  their  faith  in 
God.  They  did  not  claim  that  God  was 
on  their  side.  They  merely  made  clear 
that  they  are  on  God's  side,  and  that 
their  faith  was  all  Important  to  them. 
There  is  something  encouraging 
about  that.  I  think,  because  we  live  in 
an  era  when  It  is  fashionable  to  deem- 
phasize  religion,  if  not  outright  reject 
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It  I  am  ocmvlnced  that  the  North 
Carolina  State  players  got  that  extra 
apai^  that  extra  measure  of  courage 
and  tautdty  in  game  after  game,  be- 
cause of  their  unique  and  unashamed 
faith.  At  no  time  were  they  holier- 
than-thou;  they  simply  witnessed  for 
their  Creator  in  a  genuine,  sincere 
way. 

Sure,  Mr.  President.  I  am  proud  of 
the  young  men  from  North  Carolina 
State  University  for  keeping  the 
NCAA  championship  in  North  Caroli- 
na. But  I  am  prouder  still  that  they 
conducted  themselves  like  gentlemen. 
and  that  they  literally  kept  the  faith. 

To  State's  coach.  Jim  Valvano.  and 
all  of  his  plajrers,  I  extend  my  congrat- 
ulatkxis.  They  are  a  credit  to  North 
Carolina,  and  to  North  Carolina  State 
University.  I  am  very  proud  of  all  of 
them. 


THE  PRESiDiarr  speaks  in 

SUPPORT  OP  AGRICULTURE 
Mr.  WTC¥.MR  Mr.  President,  on 
March  21  America  celebrated  National 
Agriculture  Day— a  day  to  contem- 
plate the  tremendous  contribution 
made  to  this  cotmtry  and  its  economy 
by  our  farmers.  On  that  day,  President 
Reagan  visited  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture to  speak  to  the  employees 
there. 

I  commend  the  President  for  the 
contribution  he  has  made  to  American 
agriculture  in  the  past  2  years.  I 
cannot  recall  a  President  who  has 
been  more  dedicated  to  our  Nation's 
farmers,  or  one  who  has  been  as  mind- 
ful of  their  importance  to  our  country. 
When  Ronald  Reagan  came  into 
office,  agriculture  was  in  a  mess.  One 
of  the  first  things  he  did  was  remove 
the  grain  embargo  which  had  so  seri- 
ously damaged  our  ability  to  export 
grain.  Unfortimately,  it  is  likely  to  be 
years  before  we  fuUy  recover  from  the 
effects  of  that  embargo.  President 
Reagan  also  put  farm  policy  back  into 
the  hands  of  the  farmers  by  selecting 
a  farmer  to  serve  as  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. Jack  Block,  a  hog  and  com 
farmer  from  Illinois,  is  a  most  capable 
Agriculture  Secretary,  and  any  Presi- 
dent would  be  proud  to  have  Jack 
Block  serve  in  that  capacity. 

The  one  thing  that  President 
Reagan  has  done  that  is  more  impor- 
tant to  the  farmer  than  anything  else 
has  been  his  efforts  to  create  an  eco- 
nomic environment  more  favorable  to 
agriculture.  The  reduction  in  inflation 
and  reduction  in  interest  rates  have 
helped  fanners  far  more  than  any 
commodity  program  ever  will. 

Runaway  inflation  and  choking  in- 
terest rates  had  Just  about  ruined 
many  farmers.  Now,  with  the  economy 
improving,  our  farmers  have  the  op- 
portunity to  make  the  economic  deci- 
sions and  investments  in  a  climate  of 
economic  stability  that  is  so  important 
to  their  survival  and  profitability. 


Mr.  President,  I  commend  President 
Reagan  for  his  commitment  and  dedi- 
cation to  the  American  farmer.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
the  President's  Agriculture  Day  re- 
marks be  printed  in  the  Rscoro  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re- 
maita  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rbcoro,  as  follows: 

ROfAItKS  OP  THX  PRXSIDKHT  TO  TBB  DSPAKT- 

Mxirr  OP  AatucuLTumx  EimjOTKa  n  Rsc- 

OOHTnOIl  OP  AaKIcnLTURX  DAT 

THE  I»PAKTlIZirT  OP  AGIUCUI.TUIIK 

The  PiBsniKin.  Secretary  Block  uid 
Deputy  Secretary  Lyng.  the  ladles  and  gen- 
tlemen here  on  the  dlu  and  all  of  you  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  honored 
guests  who  are  here  and  those  who  are  lis- 
tening throughout  the  country,  today  we 
commemorate  stocked  cupboards,  healthy 
children,  the  spirit  of  enterprise,  railroad 
cars  and  trucks  heavy  with  food,  free  men 
and  women  living  and  working  on  their  own 
land,  government  workers  researching  and 
developing  scientific  farming  techniques, 
fields  overflowing  with  grain  and  cotton  and 
com  and  vegetables,  orchards  laden  with 
fruits  and  nuts,  pastures  dotted  with  cattle 
and  hogs.  I  had  to  get  that  last  one  in  here 
or  the  Secretary  wouldn't  let  me  speak. 
(Laughter). 

But  most  importantly,  we  commemorate 
all  the  people  who  plant  and  harvest,  trans- 
port, market  and  distribute  America's  food 
and  fiber.  Have  I  left  anyone  out?  Yes.  be- 
cause I  want  you.  the  employees  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  know  that  this 
day  is  your  day,  too. 

You've  been  doing  a  tremendously  profes- 
sional Job  and  I'm  grateful  for  your  dedica- 
tion. I  know  you've  been  putting  your  nose 
to  the  grindstone  Implementing  the  1981 
Farm  Bill.  You  started  the  PIK  program 
from  scratch  and. have  done  an  admirable 
Job.  Believe  me,  I  know  how  hard  it  is  to  get 
the  word  out  sometimes.  And  our  cheese  op- 
eration went  from  zero  to  full  steam  ahead 
overnight. 

So  whether  you've  been  part  of  our  efforts 
to  increase  exports,  handling  the  very  sensi- 
tive work  over  at  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration or  taking  care  of  any  of  the  other 
myriad  of  responsibilities  of  this  depart- 
ment, thanks  for  all  you're  doing. 

Today,  we  salute  an  endeavor  that  is  vital 
to  our  wellbeing,  yet  one  Americans  have 
been  so  succeaful  at  that  it's  often  taken 
for  granted:  agriculture.  All  of  us  should  be 
grateful  to  Ctod  for  making  American  abun- 
dance possible  and  grateful  to  the  families 
and  all  the  others  Involved  In  agriculture 
for  taking  over  from  there. 

I  feel  a  story  coming  on.  (Laughter).  For- 
give me  If  you've  heard  it;  but  it's  about  an 
old  fellow  who  had  taken  over  some  scrag- 
gly  creek  bottom  land  all  covered  with  rocks 
and  brush.  And  he  went  to  work  on  it,  clear- 
ing away  the  rocks  and  scrub  brush  and  all. 
He  cultivated  and  he  fertilized  and  finally 
he  had  a  garden  that  was  his  pride  and  Joy. 
And  one  morning  after  Simday  services,  he 
asked  the  minister  if  he  wouldn't  like  to 
come  out  and  see  Just  what  he'd  accom- 
plished. Well  the  Reverend  arrived.  And  the 
first  sight  were  the  melons.  And  he  said, 
"I've  never  seen  melons  so  big."  He  said. 
"My  the  Lord  has  certainly  blessed  this 
land."  And  the  Reverend  came  to  the  com 
and  he  said,  "That's  the  tallest  com  I've 
ever  seen."  He  said.  "Blessed  be  the  Lord." 
And  he  went  on  that  way  about  everything 


he  saw.  Finally,  be  said.  "What  you  and  the 
Lord  have  aooompUshed  here  is  a  miracle." 
WeU.  aU  the  time  this  was  going  on.  the  old 
boy  was  getting  pretty  fldgety  standing 
there.  And  flnaUy.  he  said.  "Reverend.  I 
wish  you  could  have  seen  this  place  when 
the  Lord  was  doing  it  aU  by  Himself." 
(Laughter.) 

Well,  the  Lord's  help  along  with  muade 
and  sweat  and  sophisticated  technolocy  and 
modem  business  methods  are  producing 
some  miracles  today.  Farm  output  has 
Jumped  more  than  89  percent  since  1950. 
with  agricultural  productivity  rising  more 
than  four  times  faster  than  industrial  pro- 
ductivity per  hour  worked.  One  hour  of 
labor  on  the  American  farm  today  produces 
15  times  as  much  as  it  did  60  years  ago. 
American  production  of  food  and  fiber, 
always  admirable,  now  holds  the  rest  of  the 
world  in  awe.  With  less  than  three-tenths  of 
one  percent  of  the  world's  farmers  and  farm 
workers,  our  country  produces — think  of  it. 
less  than  three-tenths  of  one  percent— pro- 
duced 65  percent  of  the  world's  soybeans,  48 
percent  of  the  com.  33  percent  of  the  sor- 
ghum, 25  percent  of  the  oranges,  31  percent 
of  the  poultry.  26  percent  of  the  beef,  and 
the  list  goes  on  and  on. 

As  I  walked  into  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture this  moming.  I  noticed  the  words  of 
Oeorge  Washington  inscribed  on  the  front 
of  this  beautiful  building.  He  said.  "With 
reference  either  to  individual  or  national 
welfare,  agriculture  is  of  primary  Impor- 
tance." 

Well,  this  was  never  more  true  than  today. 
With  stores  and  markete  overflowing,  our 
citizens  each  consume  1.408  pounds  of  food 
annuaUy.  Their  relative  health,  creativity, 
and  high  energy  level  can,  to  a  large  degree, 
be  traced  to  a  diet  that  is  the  envy  of  the 
world.  And  yet,  we  spend  less  than  17  per- 
cent of  our  disposable  income  on  that  food. 
That  is  the  lowest  rate  of  any  people  any- 
where in  the  world. 

The  health  of  our  economy  is,  also,  tied  to 
agriculture.  American  agriculture,  taken  as 
a  whole.  Is  an  industry  so  vast  that  It 
stretches  the  imagination,  with  asseU  ex- 
ceeding one  trillion  dollars,  employing  23 
million  people— 22  percent  of  America's 
work  force. 

And  we  aren't  Just  feeding  ourselves. 
Today,  wheat  harvested  in  the  Great  Plains 
is  eaten  as  pasU  in  Italy.  0\ir  soybeans  are 
part  of  the  soy  sauce  used  in  the  Orient. 
Our  cottonseed  is  pressed  into  oil  and 
shipped  to  Venezuela.  Our  grain  la  con- 
sumed in  Russia.  And  African  children  are 
fed  by  the  tillers  of  Nebraska  soU. 

In  1982,  our  agricultural  export  revenue 
was  five  times  what  it  was  in  1970.  helping 
to  offset  the  increased  cost  of  energy  im- 
ports over  this  period.  Today,  two  of  every 
five  agricultural  acres  are  devoted  to  export. 
And  over  one-fourth  of  all  farm  Income 
comes  from  sales  overseas.  Our  agricultural 
exports  use  rural  elevators,  grain  terminals, 
railroads,  canals,  seaports,  ships,  barges,  and 
warehouses.  It  is  a  vast  network,  incredibly 
efficient  in  providing  income  for  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  people  and  feeding  many  millions 
more. 

In  the  United  SUtes  we're  proud  of  what 
our  free  people,  with  a  profit  motive  and 
private  property,  have  produced,  and  that  is 
especially  true  of  agricidture.  Our  agricul- 
tural system  is  a  national  treasure,  and  this 
administration  is  unflinching  In  Its  commit- 
ment to  maintain  and  strengthen  agricul- 
ture's role  in  the  American  economy. 

Yet,  as  proud  as  we  are  of  American  agri- 
culture, all  of  us  should  be  aware  of— and  I 


know  Fou  who  are  present  In  this  haU  —v— 
and  sensitive  to  the  weight  borne  by  the 
American  fanner  In  recent  years.  A  decade 
of  ovefB|>w>illng  and  overtaxing  shot  Inter- 
est rates  sky-high  and  unleashed  devasUt- 
ing  InflaUoo  on  aU  of  us.  Nowliere  was  it 
felt  more  than  down  on  the  farm.  They 
were  the  greatest  victima  of  the  cost-price 
aqueeae. 

A  farmer  once  won  a  sweepstake,  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  dollars  in  a  sweep- 
stake, and  someone  asked  him  what  he 
planned  to  do  with  all  the  money.  And  he 
said.  "Ill  Just  keep  on  farming  until  It's  all 
gone."  (Laughter.) 

Surviving  lias  been  a  Job  In  Itself,  but  I 
think  it's  fair  to  say  that,  although  the 
winter  has  been  harsh,  it's  going  to  be  a 
beautiful  spring.  We've  planted  the  right 
seeds,  and  now  economic  recovery  Is  pop- 
ping up  all  over  the  country.  And  America's 
fanners  aren't  going  to  be  left  out. 

For  the  first  time  in  years  we've  got  infla- 
tion—which was  public  enemy  number  one 
when  we  came  here— under  control.  In  the 
two  years  "79  and  '80.  farm  producUon  costs 
rose  30  percent.  By  last  year,  they  were  only 
going  up  two  percent,  and  in  1983  it's  ex- 
pected to  be  the  same  or  less.  The  prime  in- 
terest rate  is  down  to  10.5  percent.  It  was 
21.8  Just  before  we  came  here.  And  I  told 
these  people  here  on  the  platform  and  will 
tell  all  of  you  that,  along  with  spring  this 
moming.  came  an  announcement  from  the 
Department  of  Commerce  that  the  growth 
In  Qross  National  Product  for  the  first  quar- 
ter of  '83  was  four  percent.  In  the  last  quar- 
ter of  '82  It  was  going  down  l.I  percent.  In 
our  own  estimates,  we  only  predicted  it  was 
going  to  be  going  up  1.5  percent  in  this  first 
quarter. 

To  get  back  to  the  interest  rates  and  so 
forth  and  what  they  mean  for  every  farmer, 
for  every  one  percent  drop  in  the  average 
Interest  rate  on  outstanding  farm  debt,  net 
farm  income  goes  up  $2  billion. 

Do  you  remember  when  we  decontrolled 
the  price  of  oil  and  some  so^aOled  experts 
howled  that  it  would  add  to  inflation  and 
predicted  that  the  price  of  gas  would  go 
above  $2  a  gaUon?  Well,  decontrol  un- 
leashed a  stampede  of  exploration,  contrib- 
uted to  the  oil  glut  and  brought  oil  prices 
down  from,  gas  prices  down  from  about 
$1.27  a  gaUon  when  we  started  to  below  a 
dollar  now  in  most  of  the  country.  The  de- 
cline in  the  price  of  diesel  has  been  a  God- 
send to  the  American  farmer. 

Bringing  down  interest  rates  and  reducing 
fuel  costs  wlU  help,  but  increasing  farm 
income  is  better.  With  the  cooperation  of 
Secretary  Block.  Trade  RepresentaUve 
Brock,  and  all  relevant  agencies  and  depart- 
ments, that's  exactly  what  we're  trying  to 
do— not  by  increasing  subsidies  or  federal 
controls,  but  instead  by  opening  markets 
and  introducing  alternatives  In  order  to 
overcome  excessive  surpluses. 

We  believe  in  free  trade,  but  we're  no 
longer  going  to  play  patey  for  those  who 
would  use  this  commitment  as  leverage 
against  us.  Free  trade  means  access  for 
those  trading  with  us  and  It  also  means 
access  for  Americans  to  their  markets,  those 
foreign  markets.  Our  Trade  Representative 
must  do  everything  it  takes  to  tear  down 
trade  barriers  and  end  unfair  practices. 

In  the  meantime,  we've  sent  trade  teams 
around  the  world,  and  they  included  your 
Secretary— to  Ehirope.  to  Africa,  to  Latin 
America,  the  Middle  East,  and  the  Far 
East— all— the  Intent  was  to  seek  new  mar- 
kets. And  these  efforts  are  paying  off.  We 
expect  to  ship  more  grain  to  Iraq  and  Mo- 
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rooco.  to  have  sisable  grain  sales  to  India, 
and.  of  oouTK.  we  have  a  deal  with  Egypt 
that  represenu  one«lxth  of  the  world's 
wheat  flour  trade. 

Another  plus  for  farmers  Is  a  program 
that  we've  started— with  the  full  coopera- 
tion of  Congress— which  puts  surplus  com- 
modities, now  sitting  Idle  in  bins  and  ware- 
houses, to  work  heU>lng  the  American 
fanner.  It's  called  the  PIK.  and  you  know 
that's  the  Payment-In-KInd  Program.  And 
under  this  crop-swap  agreement,  farmers— 
or  concept,  farmers  are  given  a  certain 
amount  of  grain  or  cotton,  rather  than 
money.  In  payment  for  not  planting.  The 
self-help  nature  of  PIK  makes  farmers 
themselves,  not  government,  the  solutloiL  It 
leaves  them  with  much  more  personal  free- 
dom, and  It  has  the  potential  of  whittling 
down  a  surplus  problem  that's  been  a  seri- 
ous drag  on  the  entire  farming  community. 
The  final  taUy  on  farmer  participation 
won't  be  known  until  3:00  tomorrow  after- 
noon, but  from  the  reports  that  I've  been 
getting  from  Secretary  Block,  the  program 
Is  being  received  with  open  arms. 

Although  our  large  surplus  remains  a 
problem,  we  can  be  grateful  that  even  in 
economic  downturns  America  has  an  abun- 
dance of  food.  Tills  bittersweet  situation  af- 
forded us  the  opportunity,  early  last  year, 
to  Initiate  a  program  to  help  those  hard-bit 
by  the  recession  by  giving  away  surplus 
cheese  and  other  dairy  products.  Your  de- 
partment has  given  away  over  250  million 
pounds  of  cheese  and  dairy  products- 
valued  at  nearly  $400  million— to  10  million 
needy  people  during  these  past  14  months. 

Those  of  you  who  wortt  here  at  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  are  aware  of  other 
surplus  commodities  held  by  the  Federal 
Government.  Now,  I  personally  believe  that 
we  shouldn't  keep  agricultural  commodities 
locked  up  in  storage  that  needy  people  re- 
quire and  can't  afford  to  buy.  So  I'm  asking 
the  Secretary  to  explore  ways  some  of  the 
other  commodities  in  government  ware- 
houses can  be  distributed  to  the  needy  to  al- 
leviate unusual  hardship  without  disrupting 
our  farmers'  markets.  The  Secretary  in- 
forms me  he's  already  taken  the  first  steps 
to  make  milled  rice  and  commeal  available. 
These  have  been  difficult  times,  and  while 
we're  encouraged  that  recovery  is  under- 
way—and that  It  looks  like  It'U  be  long  and 
strong— we  haven't  Ignored  those  who, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  are  suffering. 
Emotional  and  often  politically-motivated 
attaclcs  notwithstanding,  overall  nutrition 
assistance  provided  to  the  unemployed  and 
the  needy  of  this  country  is  at  a  higher  level 
now  than  ever  before.  This  assistance  takes 
the  form  of  food  stamps,  school  lunches, 
child  and  nutrition  activities,  and  donated 
commodities. 

Comprehending  the  pain  and  the  depriva- 
tion resulting  from  this  recession  should 
bolster  us  in  our  resolve  never  to  be  lured 
back  into  the  irreqwnslble  policies  of  tax 
and  spend  and  inflate  that  caused  this  suf- 
fering in  the  first  place.  The  ultimate  solu- 
tion to  these  heartrending  problems  re- 
mains a  healthy  economy.  Yet,  while  head- 
ing toward  that  goal  we  have  not,  as  some 
would  like  you  to  believe,  permitted  people 
to  go  hungry.  In  times  like  these,  we  must 
use  our  heads  to  make  things  get  better- 
but  we  must  never  forget  our  hearts  either. 
Consistent  with  this,  our  efforts— getting 
control  of  farming  costs,  opening  markets 
and  coming  to  grips  with  the  surplus  prob- 
lem—will reap  long-lasting  benefits  for 
farmers. 

I  grew  up  in  farming  country  during  the 
dark  days  of  the  Great  Depression.  And  In 
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the  last  few  months,  there  bafe  been  stortca 
reminiscent  of  those  days:  fanaeri  i«^»^ 
their  land,  foreclosures,  snd  tsais.  Now,  ob- 
viously, we've  been  tmaUe  to  rescue  all  of 
them,  but  the  Fsnnen  Home  Adraintatn^ 
tion  has  been  operating  under  InstruetkxM 
to  work  with  farmers  on  a  caae-by-case 
basis,  taking  every  responsible  measuie  to 
help  Individual  farmers  get  back  on  their 
feet 

There  Is  a  federal  role  In  agrfcultore.  Con- 
sistent with  this,  we've  Increased  money  for 
agricultural  research  and  expanded  the  fed- 
eral crop  tesuranoe  program.  We've 
strengthened  the  department  of  Agricul- 
ture's mai^et-development  program,  imple- 
mented the  blended  credit  program  to  fl- 
nanoe  VS.  agricultoral  exports,  hicreased 
the  level  of  agricultural  export  credit 
guarantees,  to  the  highest  level  in  history— 
$4.8  billion. 

By  the  end  of  this  year,  we  will  have  cut 
income  taxes  by  25  percent  across-the-board 
and.  beginning  in  1985,  indexing  wlD  pre- 
vent people  from  being  pushed  Into  higher 
and  higher  tax  brackets  by  InflaUon. 

In  1987.  the  esUte  tax.  which  has  been 
the  most  potent  enemy  of  the  family  farm 
since  the  Dust  Bowl,  will  be  entirely  elimi- 
nated for  a  surviving  q>ouse  and  the  exemp- 
tion will  be  increased  by  then  to  about 
$600,000  making  it  easier  for  family  farms 
to  be  passed  on  to  their  children. 

We  also,  as  you  have  been  told,  ended  the 
Soviet  grain  embargo  and  have  pledged 
never  again  to  single  out  agriculture  frtwa 
the  rest  of  the  economy  for  use  as  an  eco- 
nomic weapon.  In  addition.  I  signed  Into  law 
legislation  that  assures  the  sanctity  of  agri- 
cultural export  sales  contracts. 

Throughout  history,  farming  has  been 
recognized  as  Irreplaceable  to  the  vitality  of 
any  society.  The  nobility  of  thoee  who  grow 
food  has  not  esc^ied  notice.  In  ancient 
Rome  Cicero  said.  "Of  all  ocupations  from 
which  gain  is  secured,  there  is  none  better 
than  agriculture,  nothing  more  productive, 
nothing  sweeter,  nothing  more  worthy  of  a 
freeman." 

Well,  here  in  the  United  SUtes  where  new 
dimensions  have  been  added  to  the  word 
"liberty."  the  Jeffersonlan  vision  of  free 
men  working  their  own  land  is  still  rooted  in 
our  consciousness.  So  In  many  ways,  we  look 
to  agriculture  not  Just  for  sustenance  of  the 
body,  but  also  also  to  prove  to  ourselves 
that  our  ideals  are  still  alive. 

Recently,  farmers  in  states  across  the 
nation,  in  spite  of  their  troubles,  donated 
thousands  of  bushels  of  wheat  to  help  feed 
the  unemployed  in  hard-hit  urt>an  and  in- 
dustrial areas.  In  North  Dakota,  the  goal 
was  set  at  2.600  bushels  and  on  the  first  day 
of  the  project.  6.000  bushels  were  donated. 
The  wheat  was  ground  at  a  sute-owned  mlU 
and  pressed  into  macaroni.  That  North 
E>akota  project  alone  provided  enough  food 
for  more  than  1.700.000  meals.  Every  aspect 
of  the  project  was  a  product  of  voluntary 
contribution,  the  wheat,  baking,  the  bags 
and  boxes,  as  well  as  the  trucks  and  fueL  AU 
of  this  done  at  a  time  when  the  wheat  farm- 
ers, as  I  said  before,  are  themselves  In  a 
bind. 

I  once  learned  never  get  in  a  scene  with  a 
kid  or  an  animaL  [Laughter].  [Applause]. 

But  similar  events  to  this  cha>1ty  thtny 
have  happened  In  Mlimeaota.  Oklahoma. 
Oregon.  South  Dakota  and  Washington. 
This  isn't  Just  a  story  of  good  farmers.  This 
is  the  story  of  good  people  and  good  Ameri- 
cans. No  matter  how  industrtallaed  we 
become.  America's  heart,  her  soul,  her  sense 
of  Justice  and  decency  will  remain  strong  as 
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tone  M  Um  Amerieui  fumer  oontinuea  to  be 
an  iDtafnl  put  of  our  national  life. 

Aa  a  Tounc  boy  irowtnt  up  in  that  amall 
town  on  the  plaJna  of  IQlnola.  I  remember 
thoae  fannlnc  faraOiea.  They  were  proud, 
chinch  loinc  people.  They  were  independ- 
ent and  yet  alvaya  ready  to  laid  a  band  to  a 
iwlihtior  We  can  all  be  grateful  that  these 
folk!  and  their  Ideals  are  still  with  us  today. 

Today.  Agricultural  Day.  we  express  our 
appreciation  to  them  for  the  bounty  of  food 
and  fiber  they  provide  and  for  the  strength 
they  ghreuB. 

And.  now.  Ood  bless  all  of  you  and  them 
and  thank  you.  [Applauael. 


JMI 


UNITED  STATES  MUST  ACT  TO 
REDUCE  UNFAIR  EUROPEAN 
SUBSIDIES 

Mr.  HELMS.  BCr.  President,  diiriiig 
the  Easter  recess,  I  noticed  an  excel- 
lent article  by  the  able  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Mattihglt)  that  ap- 
peared on  the  op-ed  page  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post.  The  article  was  entitled. 
"No  One  Would  Blame  Ehirope— If 
Eun^e  Played  Fair." 

Senator  MArmroLT's  article  was 
written  in  response  to  a  previous  arti- 
cle by  Sir  Roy  Denman.  head  of  the 
delegation  of  the  Commission  of  Euro- 
pean Communities  to  the  United 
States.  Senator  MArmfCLT  properly 
rebuts  Mr.  Denman's  assertion  that 
the  Ehiropeans  are  not  to  blame  for 
the  decline  in  VS.  agricultural  ex- 
ports. 

Senator  BAattihgly  also  correctly 
points  out  that  the  current  farm  prob- 
lem is  a  global  problem.  He  identifies 
the  European  Community  as  clearly  a 
large  part  of  the  problem.  Instead  of 
working  with  other  exporting  coun- 
tries to  alleviate  the  problem,  the  Eu- 
ropeans continue  to  enlarge  their  mas- 
sive subsidies  and  take  from  U.S.  farm- 
ers markets  they  worked  hard  to  de- 
velop. 

Mr.  President,  such  irresponsible 
action  is  outrageous  in  view  of  the 
manner  in  which  U.S.  farmers  have  re- 
sponded to  help  correct  the  problem. 
American  farmers  have  signed  up  for 
the  payment-in-kind  program  In  num- 
bers far  beyond  what  had  been  expect- 
ed. They  have  demonstrated  that  they 
are  wflling  to  act  against  their  natural 
instincts  by  taking  land  out  of  produc- 
tion in  an  effort  to  help  reduce  the 
i^ut  of  gradn  on  the  world  market. 

On  the  same  day  that  Senator  Mat- 
TnoLT's  article  vpeared.  the  Post  ran 
an  editorial  which  also  pointed  out 
that  the  rules  of  international  trade 
are  not  being  enforced,  and  that  the 
European  Community  is  taking  advan- 
tage of  that  fact.  The  Post  agrees  with 
Senator  Mattihglt  that  things  have 
gotten  out  of  hand  and  that  it  is  time 
for  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  act  to  protect  the  interests  of  our 
fanners.  To  do  otherwise,  to  stand  idly 
by  while  our  farmers  are  robbed  of 
markets,  would  be  to  sxurender  our  ag- 
ricultural base,  the  most  productive 


and  most  competitive  sector  of  our 
economy. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  will  in  a 
short  time  take  up  for  consideration  S. 
822,  the  Agricultural  Export  EQUlty 
and  Market  Expansion  Act  of  1982. 
This  biU  has  been  reported  out  by 
both  the  Agriculture  Committee  and 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  By 
mandating  the  export  sale  of  some  of 
our  dairy  surplus,  providing  the  credit 
and  direct  subsidies,  and  other  provi- 
sions, the  bill  sends  a  clear  message  to 
the  European  Community.  That  mes- 
sage is  that  the  U.S.  Congress  will  not 
stand  idly  by  and  let  these  predatory 
practices  continue,  that  we  are  ready 
to  act  to  put  our  farmers  on  an  equal 
footing  in  the  world  markets. 

Senator  Mattingly's  article  and  the 
Washington  Post  editorial  are  both 
further  signs  that  there  is  a  growing, 
bipartisan  consensus  that  it  is  time  for 
Congress  to  act.  No  one,  especially  this 
Senator,  seeks  a  trade  war.  But  every- 
one wants  us  to  stand  up  for  American 
interests  and  take  action  to  seek  a  so- 
lution to  this  problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Mattikgly's  article 
and  the  Washington  Post  editorial  be 
printed  immediately  following  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRD.  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  29, 1983] 
This  Tmx  the  XSS.  Is  Right 
If  sufficiently  mishandled,  the  farmers' 
trade  war  between  the  United  SUtes  and 
the  European  Common  Marliet  can  do  real 
damage  to  both.  A  competition  in  subsidies 
would  cost  a  great  deal  of  money  at  a  highly 
Inconvenient  time.  Beyond  that,  unfortu- 
nately, trade  quarrels  have  a  way  of  gener- 
ating a  kind  of  bad  temper  that  spills  over 
Into  larger  concerns  like,  for  example,  engi- 
neering an  International  economic  recovery. 
This  time  the  United  SUtes  is  right.  The 
Common  Market  Is  mismanaging  Its  farm 
policy  In  a  way  that  badly  disrupts  other 
countries'  markets.  The  Issue  Is  once  again 
export  subsidies  to  get  rid  of  those  huge  and 
embarrassing  agricultural  surpluses.  If  the 
Europeans  were  dealing  with  an  unexpected 
and  temporary  fluctuation  of  output,  Amer- 
ican protests  would  be  less  vehement.  But 
the  Impression  here  is  that  the  Europeans 
regard  their  subsidized  exports  as  an  accept- 
able long-term  solution  to  an  Imbalance 
that  Is  getting  steadUy  worse. 

The  international  trade  rules  say  that  it's 
all  right  to  expand  your  share  of  the  world 
market.  They  also  say  that  It's  all  right  to 
subsidize  your  exports.  But  they  go  on  to 
say  that  you  mustn't  do  both.  You  are  not 
permitted  to  use  subsidies  to  take  a  larger 
share  of  the  market,  at  the  expense  of  other 
countries'  exports.  That's  what  the 
Common  Market  has  been  doing,  but,  as 
Sen.  Mack  Mattlngly  points  out  on  the  op- 
posite page,  the  rules  aren't  being  enforced. 
The  United  SUtes,  like  every  other  govern- 
ment, subsidises  iU  fanners  In  many  ways. 
But,  over  the  past  decade.  It  has  not  gener- 
ally subsidixed  iU  exporU.  The  recent  sale 
of  subsidized  American  wheat  flour  to  Egypt 
was  a  deliberate  warning  to  the  Common 


Market  of  what  may  Ue  ahead  if  a  sensible 
compromise  can't  be  arranged. 

In  both  Western  Europe  and  the  United 
SUtes,  the  extraordinary  technology  of 
modem  agriculture  is  producing  more  than 
farmers  can  selL  In  this  country,  the  Agri- 
culture Department  is  again  paying  farmers 
to  take  land  out  of  production.  In  Europe, 
the  politics  of  overproduction  is  much  more 
delicate.  The  Common  Market  Is  buUt  on  a 
series  of  understandings  between  Prance 
and  West  Germany;  the  larger  market  was 
supposed  to  benefit  In  particular  Qerman 
industry,  and  the  compensation  for  It  was  to 
be  high  price  supports  for  European— l.e.. 
French— agriculture.  The  thing  has  now 
gotten  out  of  hand,  but  In  the  politics  of  the 
Common  Market  It's  always  easier  to  keep 
paying  the  farmers  to  produce,  and  then 
pay  again  to  dispose  of  the  stuff  somewhere 
else.  It's  hard  to  believe  that  human  imagi- 
nation can't  find  a  solution  that  serves  even 
European  Interests  less  badly  than  a  future 
of  perpetually  widening  subsidy  disputes. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  29. 1983] 

No  One  Would  Bums  Exntora— If  Eurofb 

Platzd  Faih 


(By  Mack  Mattlngly) 
Roy  Denman's  dlscoxirse  on  the  innocence 
of  the  Ehiropean  Community  in  dealing  with 
agricultural  trade  ["Farm  Crisis:  Don't 
Blame  Europe,"  op-ed.  March  17]  Is  admira- 
ble In  Ite  rhetoric,  but  leas  so  in  Ite  conclu- 
sions. 

As  head  of  the  delegation  of  the  Commis- 
sion of  European  Communities  to  the 
United  SUtes,  he  contends  that  the  Com- 
munity Is  bearing  the  major  blame  for  U.S. 
agricultural  problems  when,  in  fact,  it  is 
blameless. 

Wrong  on  both  counts.  No  one  In  U.S.  ag- 
riculture lays  the  current  depressed  farm 
situation  at  the  Community's  door.  It  Is  a 
global  problem,  requiring  global  solutions. 

However,  the  Community  Is  doing  little  to 
help  make  adJustmenU  in  its  own  agricul- 
tural production  and  marketing  programs  to 
help  the  world  cope  with  the  current  mar- 
keting situation.  Rather,  it  is  considering 
recommendations  to  further  Increase  subsi- 
dized farm  prices,  thereby  stimulating  pro- 
duction and  adding  to  an  already  glutted 
world  market. 

And  contrary  to  Denman's  contention, 
this  does  hurt  U.S.  competition  that  seems 
prepared  to  beat  any  price. 

To  use  Denman's  own  example,  poultry, 
U.S.  Department  of  Agricultural  sUtistics 
show  that  the  Community's  share  of  the 
world  broiler  market  was  37  percent  In  197S- 
77  and  39  percent  in  1982.  whUe  the  UJB. 
share  over  the  same  period  dropped  from  31 
percent  to  20  percent. 

When  the  Common  Agricultural  Policy 
for  poultry  and  eggs  was  esUbllshed  in  1982. 
the  Community  was  the  world's  largest  im- 
porter of  poultry  and  eggs.  Today  it  Is  the 
largest  exporter,  producing  beyond  self-suf- 
ficiency and  subsidizing  the  surplus  into 
export.  desUbillzing  the  world  market 

In  the  Middle  East,  UJB.  broUer  producers 
have  lost  markeU  to  subsidized  exports 
from  the  Community— and  from  Brazil,  as 
Denman  points  out.  The  U.S.  share  dropped 
from  as  much  as  18  percent  in  the  early 
19708  to  one-tenth  of  one  percent  in  1982.  In 
the  same  period,  the  EC  and  Brasilian  share 
of  this  market  Increased  dramatically  and 
now  accounU  for  virtually  the  entire  trade. 
Despite  negotiations  on  this  inequity  with 
the  Brazilians  and  the  Europeans,  they  con- 
tinue to  subsidize  their  poultry  exports. 


Some  other  specific  examples  of  subsi- 
dlnd  EC  competition  are: 

VS.  egg  sales  in  Egypt  dropped  frwn  7.7 
million  down  in  1981  to  869.000  in  1982, 
largely  on  account  of  Community  export 
subsidies  of  about  llA  cenU  per  dozen. 

In  wheat.  Community  exports  have  risen 
from  a  total  of  1.2  million  tons  or  3  percent 
of  w<H-ld  trade  In  1970-71  to  an  estimated 
12.6  million  tons  or  13  percent  of  trade  In 
1982-83.  a  year  when  VS.  wheat  exports  are 
expected  to  drtH)  by  almost  8  million  tons. 

Furthermore.  Denman  sUtes  that  agricul- 
tural export  subsidies  were  recognized  as  a 
fact  of  life  during  the  Tokyo  Round  of  trade 
negotiaUons.  What  he  f  aQed  to  add  was  that 
the  Community  succeeded  In  thwarting  the 
efforts  of  the  United  SUtes  and  other  ex- 
porters to  have  the  problem  addressed 
squarely  and  solved  during  the  trade  negoti- 
ationa. 

The  result  was  a  vaguely  worded  Subsidies 
Code  authorizing  subsidized  exports  onto 
world  markeU  if  they  don't  take  more  than 
an  "equitable  share."  Events  have  proved 
the  code  to  be  unwoi^able. 

Just  last  month,  trade  negotiator  Robert 
Strauss  had  this  to  say  about  the  Communi- 
ty's use  of  subsidies:  "There  is  no  reason  to 
let  the  European  Community  so  subsidize 
ite  producte  that  we  can't  compete  In  world 
markete.  There  Is  no  reason  In  the  world 
why  we  should  let  predatory  trade  practices 
destroy  our  markeU.  We  should  take  action, 
and  that  is  not  protectionism." 

At  the  GATT  ministerial  meeting  last  fall, 
which  I  attended,  the  Community  stood 
alone  among  the  assembled  GATT  member 
delegaUons  In  opposing  mandated  negotia- 
tions to  come  to  grips  with  Denman's  "fact 
of  life  "—to  put  teeth  Into  the  code.  Paced 
with  the  Community's  Intransigence  on 
export  subsidies,  the  ministerial  meeting  de- 
ferred the  Issue  by  agreeing  to  a  two-year 
study  of  the  Impact  of  national  policies  on 
trade. 

So  we  are  left  with  the  Community-sanc- 
tioned Subsidies  Code,  which  a  recent 
GATT  fact-finding  panel  on  wheat  flour 
■«reed  Is  not  stringent  or  effective  enough 
to  define  an  "equitable  share"  of  the 
market,  let  alone  to  compensate  countries 
losing  markete  because  of  code  violations. 

No,  the  United  SUtes  does  not  want  the 
European  Commimity  to  "get  off"  the  world 
market,  as  Denman  claims.  We  only  want 
the  Community  to  relieve  the  world  market 
of  Ite  artificially  high,  surplus-producing 
farm  support  prices. 

What  the  Community  does  at  home  is  the 
Community's  business,  but  when  the  cost  is 
laid  at  the  rest  of  the  world's  door,  we 
blame  the  Community  for  that.  That  kind 
of  policy  is  a  "beggar  thy  neighbor"  policy. 
Ux.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  acting  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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NICARAGUA:  COMPLIANCE  WITH 

THE  BOLAND  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 

address  an  issue  which  has  been  much 

in  the  headlines  of  late:  claims  of  U.S. 


political  and  military  assistance  to 
anti-Sandlnista  elements  waging  a 
guerrilla  war  against  the  regime  In 
Managua.  If  one  is  to  believe  the  de- 
taUed  accounts  in  the  press  In  recent 
days,  the  administration  is  actively 
supporting,  and  perhi^w  even  guiding, 
a  large-scale  antl-Sandlnlsta  guerrilla 
movement  now  Involved  in  open 
combat  inside  Nicaragua.  Prom  report- 
ed statements  of  some  Sandinista  lead- 
ers, the  apparent— in  fact,  undis- 
guised—aim of  the  military  campaign 
is  to  overthrow  the  present  Govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence, as  well  as  its  House  counter- 
part, has  been  concerned  for  a  consid- 
erable period  about  U.S.  activities  in 
Central  America,  their  nature,  scope, 
and.  above  all,  their  purpose.  Last  fall, 
in  our  classified  authorization  of  the 
intelligence  community's  budget,  both 
committees  of  the  House  and  Senate 
adopted  report  language  designed  to 
prohibit  any  U.S.  military  or  other  as- 
sistance to  irregular  groups  aiming  to 
overthrow  the  Nicaraguan  Govern- 
ment or  to  provoke  hostilities  t>etween 
Nicaragua  and  Honduras.  During  the 
consideration  of  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion last  December,  the  Intelligence 
Committee  restrictive  language  was 
enacted  into  public  law  by  both 
Houses  under  the  so-called  Boland 
amendment. 

Drawing  on  the  language  of  the  clas- 
sified fiscal  year  1983  intelligence  au- 
thorization, the  Boland  amendment 
states: 

None  of  the  funds  provided  In  this  act 
may  be  used  by  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  or  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
furnish  military  equipment,  military  train- 
ing or  advice,  or  other  support  for  military 
activities,  to  any  group  or  Individual,  not 
part  of  a  country's  armed  forces,  for  the 
purpose  of  overthrowing  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua  or  provoking  a  military  exchange 
between  Nicaragua  and  Honduras. 

As  the  vice  chairman  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence,  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  and  my  friend 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Moynihah).  has 
recently  pointed  out.  differing  percep- 
tions over  the  objective  of  U.S.  activi- 
ties in  Central  America  have  created 
"a  crisis  of  confidence"  between  the 
Intelligence  Committees  and  the  intel- 
ligence agencies. 

The  Intelligence  Committees  have 
an  obligation  to  remove  this  crisis  of 
confidence  and  to  assure  the  American 
people  and  our  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress that  the  law  of  the  land  is  being 
obeyed.  The  issue  cannot  be  allowed  to 
fester,  or  can  it  simply  be  fought  out 
in  the  press. 

In  January,  I  visited  several  coun- 
tries in  Central  American.  I  was  ac- 
companied by  nonpartisan  expert 
staffs  from  the  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence.  On  my  return,  and  with 
their  assistance,  I  prepared  a  highly 
classified  report  for  the  committee. 
That  report  bears  materially  on  the 
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question  of  whether  the  executive 
branch  is  complying  with  both  the 
letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  restriction 
placed  on  it  by  the  Intelligence  Com- 
mittees and  later  adopted  as  an 
amendment  to  the  fiscal  year  1983 
continuing  resolution.  I  strongly  urge 
all  Senators  to  read  that  classified 
report.  It  is  available  to  each  Member 
of  the  Senate  from  the  Intelligence 
Committee  on  their  request.  If  Sena- 
tors want  to  be  able  to  put  in  context 
the  news  reports  they  are  reading, 
they  really  should  review  this  report. 
It  will  help  them  make  up  their  minds 
on  this  extremely  important  issue. 

Blr.  President,  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  has  already 
held  hearings  with  senior  officials 
from  the  executive  branch  on  the 
question  of  compliance  with  the  law. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  the  chair- 
man has  scheduled  an  additional  hear- 
ing on  the  subject  after  receiving  a  re- 
quest for  such  a  hearing  from  the  vice 
chairman.  I  support  this  ongoing  over- 
sight activity. 

What  we  are  dealing  with  here  is  not 
a  partisan  issue  of  whether  the  admin- 
istration's Central  American  policy  is 
right  or  wrong.  The  question  is  wheth- 
er it  is  within  the  letter  and  the  spirit 
of  the  law. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized. 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  express  appreciation  to  my 
learned  and  distinguished  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont,  and  to  con- 
firm, if  that  could  be  thought  neces- 
sary, that  there  is.  indeed,  available  to 
each  Member  of  the  Senate  in  the 
quarters  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence  the  report  of  Senator 
Leahy's  visit  to  Central  America.  It  is 
as  detailed  and  si>eclf ic  and  persuasive 
a  document  as  I  have  seen  produced 
by  the  committee  in  what  is  getting  to 
be  the  seventh  year  in  which  I  have 
been  a  member.  It  is  a  document  that 
was  produced  pursuant  to  law. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  partisan 
issue;  this  is  an  issue  of  law.  Since  Sep- 
tember of  last  year,  it  has  been  against 
the  law  to  use  any  fimds  to  overthrow 
the  Government  of  Nicaragua.  No  one 
m)preciates  more  the  fact  that  the 
present  regime  in  Managua  is  quickly 
going  the  way  of  other  totalitarian  re- 
gimes. No  one  who  observed  how  the 
Sandinistas  treated  the  Pope  on  his 
recent  trip  to  that  land  can  doubt  oth- 
erwise. Indeed.  Just  this  past  week  the 
Government  refused  to  allow  the 
church  to  broadcast,  over  the  church's 
own  station.  Easter  week  services  with- 
out prior  censorship. 

May  I  say  to  my  good  friend,  as  well 
as  to  the  Senate,  that  what  he 
knows— and  perhaps  we  all  ought  to  be 
reminded  of  this— is  that  there  is  a 
specific  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  as  on,  indeed,  all  signa- 
tories to  the  Charter  of  the  Organlza- 
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tlon  of  American  States,  to  behave 
predaely  as  our  most  recent  statute 
provides. 

Nevertheless.  Mr.  President,  the  law 
is  the  law.  Not  only  does  the  Boland 
amoidnient  proscribe  the  use  of  funds 
to  overthrow  the  Sandinlsta  govern- 
ment, but  our  Nation  Is  solemnly 
bound  by  treaty  to  refrain  from  such 
actiim.  The  OAS  Charter  clearly  pro- 
vides that: 

No  state  or  group  of  States  has  the  right 
to  intervene,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  any 
reason  whatever,  in  the  internal  or  external 
attain  of  any  other  State.  The  foregoing 
principle  prohibits  not  only  armed  force  but 
also  any  other  form  of  interference  or  at- 
tempted threat  against  the  personality  of 
the  State  or  against  its  political,  economic, 
and  cultural  elementa 

Mr.  President,  the  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence  will  be  holding  another 
hearing  on  this  issue  in  the  week  to 
come.  SpecificaUy.  April  12.  1983.  I 
might  add  that  this  is  only  a  continu- 
ation of  the  oversight  we  have  contin- 
ually exercised  regarding  intelligence 
activities  in  Central  America.  Indeed.  I 
dare  say  that  a  good  25  percent  of  the 
omimlttee's  time  has  involved  review- 
ing intelligence  programs  in  that  area. 
As  Senator  Leahy's  trip  report  makes 
abundantly  clear,  the  committee  has 
been  more  than  dlUgent  in  tending  to 
its  responsibilities.  The  concern  we 
have  is  not  with  what  we  don't  know, 
but  with  what  we  do  know.  In  this 
regard.  I  want  every  Senator  to  know 
that,  should  he  or  she  so  desire,  the 
staff  of  the  select  committee  is  avail- 
able to  brief  any  Senator  on  this  issue. 
tHi.  President,  as  it  has  happened, 
perhaps  inevitably  so,  this  matter  has 
become  the  subject  of  public  debate. 
However,  this  remains  a  sensitive  and 
delicate  issue  and  we  shall  treat  it  ac- 
cordingly. Moreover,  we  shall— and 
must— continue  to  Insure  that  our  in- 
telligence programs  comport  with  the 
laws  and  stated  principles  of  this 
Nation. 

That  treaty  was  signed  on  April  30, 
1948,  hi  Bogota,  if  memory  serves.  It 
entered  into  effect  December  13.  1951. 
when  the  14th  instnmient  of  ratifica- 
tion was  deposited  with  the  Secretar- 
iat by  Colombia. 

The  fact  that  Nicaragua  is  violating 
this  provision  of  the  OAS  Charter— de- 
qilte  the  fact  that  it  is  a  founding 
member— should  come  as  no  surprise 
to  those  of  us  who  have  watched  the 
development  of  Idarxist-Leninlst  domi- 
nation in  that  Government.  That  fact, 
however,  does  not  absolve  any  other 
country  of  its  obligations  under  the 
treaty.  As  we  are  a  government  of  laws 
at  home,  we  would  hope  to  be  a  gov- 
ernment of  laws  in  the  hemisphere, 
and  be  bound  by  our  own  conmxit- 
ments. 

I  should  like  to  say  further,  and  to 
confirm  Senator  Leahy's  points,  that 
the  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence 
wlU  meet  on  Tuesday.  April  12.  By 
that  time,  our  chairman  will  have  re- 


turned—he is  unavoidably  In  Arizona 
this  week— and  we  will  continue  our 
bdefings. 

Once  again,  this  is  an  opportunity  to 
express  in  public  what  we  heretofore 
have  been  able  to  express  only  in  pri- 
vate, which  is  the  gratitude  of  the 
committee  for  the  18-hour  days  which 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  put  in.  in  a 
very  difficult  and  demanding  task. 
Having  Just  gone  through  that  effort, 
he  could  very  well  have  considered 
being  discharged  of  any  further  re- 
sponsibility, but  then  he  came  back 
and  wrote  it  up,  which  is  the  beneficial 
consequence  of  the  good  training  of 
Vermont  prosecutors,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield.  I  must  say  that  I 
i^preciate  the  help  of  our  distin- 
guished vice  chairman  in  this  matter. 
Having  him  in  that  position  has  been 
of  great  aid  to  the  committee,  with  his 
background  as  Ambassador  to  India 
and  Ambassador  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  at  the  United  Nations. 

He  Imows  better  than  anybody  else 
in  this  body  how  difficult  it  would  be 
if  all  535  Members  of  Congress  were  to 
try  to  determine  what  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  should  be, 
especially  if  all  of  us  were  to  feel  dif- 
ferently. 

However,  he  realizes,  as  do  I.  that 
the  law  is' the  law.  We  may  or  may  not 
like  the  law.  We  may  or  may  not  agree 
with  a  law.  But  If  it  is  on  the  books,  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  executive  to  enforce 
it;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress,  in  Its 
oversight  fimction.  to  make  sure  that 
it  Is  being  enforced.  If  we  determine 
that  a  law  is  not  to  our  liking,  then  it 
is  also  our  privilege — many  would  say 
our  duty— perhaps  to  change  it. 

In  the  meantime,  this  is  a  matter  of 
great  concern  to  my  constituents  In 
the  State  of  Vermont  and,  I  suspect, 
from  talking  with  Senators  around  the 
country,  to  constituents  everywhere. 
We  do  have  an  obligation  to  determine 
how  the  law  is  being  followed. 

We  also  have  the  ability,  because  of 
the  leadership  of  both  Senator  Moyni- 
HAU  and  Senator  Goldwatkh  in  the  In- 
telligence Committee,  and  with  the 
work  that  has  been  done  by  the  very 
professional  and  nonpartisan  staff,  to 
know  exactly  what  is  going  on.  I  think 
that,  as  Senators,  we  all  should  avail 
ourselves  of  the  opportunity  to  be 
fuUy  informed.  I  think  that  is  what 
the  public  expects.  It  is  what  our 
duties  entail.  I  think  it  is  what  we 
should  do. 

Mr.  President,  If  no  other  Senator 
wishes  to  speak.  I  suggest  the  alwence 

of  a  quonmi.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  acting  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DARKNESS  AT  NOON 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  lAt.  President, 
Arthur  Koestler  recently  died.  Mr. 
Koestler  will  be  long  remembered  for 
having  written  an  extraordinary  novel 
"Darkness  at  Noon"  which  paints  a 
chilling  picture  of  the  totalitarian 
mind  at  work. 

In  the  novel,  an  old  Bolshevik  is 
trapped  by  his  own  belief  in  historical 
inevitability.  He  believes  that  Karl 
Marx  Identified  immutable  laws  of  his- 
tory and  traced  their  workings.  The 
Soviet  state  is  on  the  right  side  of  his- 
tory and  Its  opponents  are  therefore 
always  wrong.  His  captors,  once  his 
comrades,  use  this  belief  to  break  his 
resistance.  They  remind  him  that  it  is 
his  duty  not  to  resist  the  state  but  to 
help.  Paced  with  this  reasoning,  the 
old  Bolshevik  confesses  to  crimes  he 
never  committed  and  goes  quietly  to 
his  execution. 

The  belief  that  history  is  on  their 
side  seems  to  be  a  necessary  part  of  to- 
talitarian ideology.  Hitler  was  con- 
vinced his  Reich  would  last  1,000 
years.  Communist  governments  use 
the  end  to  Justify  the  means.  Under 
this  ideology,  the  individual  is  merely 
a  replacable  part  of  a  much  more  im- 
portant machine,  which  will  continue 
running  on  a  set  course  no  matter 
what  happens  to  the  individual. 

This  potent  combination  of  beliefs 
can  resiilt  in  men  committing  acts  of 
terrible  ferocity— even  genocide.  The 
idea  that  an  individual  coimts  for  little 
implies  that  the  individual's  rights  do 
not  have  to  be  respected.  The  idea  of 
historical  inevitability  can  lead  men  to 
turn  a  blind  eye  toward  cruelties  that 
otherwise  would  be  denounced.  If 
these  beliefs  are  mixed  with  the  envy 
or  hatred  of  a  racial,  ethnic,  or  reli- 
gious minority,  that  minority  can  find 
itself  being  led  to  the  ovens. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  to  say 
that  the  United  States  rejects  the  be- 
liefs of  totalitarian  ideology.  In  this 
country,  the  rights  of  the  individual 
are  protected  by  the  fundamental  law 
of  the  land.  We  need  to  take  one  more 
step,  however,  and  reatlfy  the  Geno- 
cide Convention.  This  treaty  will  help 
extend  to  the  world  the  values  we  hold 
most  dear. 


CAN  THE  NUCLEAR  FREEZE 
STAND  UP  TO  ITS  CRITICS? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
nuclear  freeze  movement  and  its  crit- 
ics have  stumbled  into  difficulty  be- 
cause the  freeze  advocates  failed  to 
make  clear  from  the  beginning  that 
this  course  does,  indeed,  carry  risks. 
Just  as  the  arms  race  carries  risks  and 
Just  as  attempts  to  channel  the  arms 
race  into  a  stable,  defense  dominated 


military  world  carries  risks.  Freeze  ad^ 
vocates  must  acknowledge  that  their 
principle  would  require  that  both  sides 
would  not  produce  additional  nuclear 
weapons,  that  they  would  not  deploy 
additional  nuclear  weapons  and  that 
they  would  not  change,  modify,  alter- 
in  a  word  modernize  nuclear  weapons. 
If  a  freeze  has  any  meuiing  at  all— it 
means  that  our  present  nuclear  arse- 
nal remain  sUtlc  or  be  reduced.  It  does 
not  mean  that  we  would  be  free  to  use 
our  latest  technology  to  modernize 
that  is  to  Improve  the  range,  the  accu- 
racy, the  reliability  of  the  wem>ons. 

Could  we  maintain  the  present  nu- 
clear deterrent  in  working  order  with- 
out violating  the  freeze?  That  would 
depend  on  the  details  of  negotiations. 
And  those  negotiations  would  have  to 
be  painstakingly  careful.  Maintenance 
can  shade  Into  minor  alterations  that 
could  Improve  the  performance  of  the 
weapons.  Without  careful  definition 
and  monitoring  such  alterations  could, 
over  time,  greatly  increase  the  lethal 
capacity  of  either  side.  So  obviously 
the  freeze  will  require  constant  and 
detaUed  verification  and  that  will 
probably  mean  steady  day-by-day, 
onsite  Inspection.  And  even  with  com- 
petent and  conscientious  Inspection 
and  monitoring,  we  would  run  the  risk 
of  successful  cheating  by  the  other 
side  that  could  leave  this  country  at  a 
very  dangerous  disadvantage. 

Does  the  present  impasse  between 
the   two   superpowers   warrant    that 
kind  of  risk?  The  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion is  like  the  answer  to  the  question 
of  whether  living  a  long  life  is  worth- 
while. It  depends  on  the  alternative. 
What  are  the  alternatives  to  the  dan- 
gerous risks  involved  in  the  nuclear 
freeze?    One    alternative    is    Just    to 
forget  about  the  freeze  or  any  negotia- 
tions   with    the    Soviet    Union    and 
simply  continue  the  arms  race.  How 
about  the  risks  Involved  in  that  kind 
of  course?  Historically  arms  races  have 
lead  to  using  the  newly  developed  and 
deployed    weapons    in    war.    Nuclear 
arms  may  constitute  such  a  terrible 
prospect  of  mutual  suicide  that  their 
ever  more  terrifying  prospect  might 
persuade  both  sides  to  continue  to 
avoid  any  nuclear  initiative.  What  are 
risks  involved  in  this  course?  This  "let 
nuclear   technology    loose    with    full 
funding"  WlU  immensely  increase  the 
power,  accuracy  range  and  reliability 
of  each  arsenal.  Each  side  could  vastly 
Increase  its  capability  to  knock  out  the 
great    preponderance    of    the    other 
side's  deterrence  through  a  first  strike 
of  overwhelming  proportions.  So  this 
kind  of  unrestricted  nuclear  arms  race 
could   sharply    raise    the    risk    level. 
Indeed  with  each  passing  month  and 
year,  a  civilization  destroying  nuclear 
catastrophe  would  become  more  likely. 
This  kind  of  unrestrained  competi- 
tion also  feeds  the  proliferation  of  nu- 
clear weapons.  Other  countries  learn 
from  the  technology  progress  of  the 
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superpowers.  They  recognize  the  deci- 
sive military  power  that  nuclear  weap- 
ons can  give  them.  And  the  likelihood 
of  a  nuclear  war  starting  somewhere 
and  somehow  grows  relentlessly. 

So  if  the  freeze  carries  terrible  risks, 
an  unrestrained  nuclear  race  carries 
far  greater  and  more  certain  risks. 

But  suppose  we  apply  more  limited 
short-term  goals  for  arms  control. 
Suppose  we  follow  the  advice  of  Con- 
gressman Gore  and  Dr.  Kissinger  and 
aim  at  an  arms  control  agreement  that 
eliminates  weapons  that  cause  a 
threat  to  the  deterrent  of  either  side, 
but  maintains  the  widely  dispersed, 
mobile  deterrents  that  would  be  most 
difficult  for  the  other  side  to  elimi- 
nate. Would  this  not  offer  a  better  al- 
ternative for  the  discouragement  of  a 
nuclear  war  than  either  a  freeze  or  an 
unrestrained  arms  race?  Yes,  but!  Why 
but? 

Because  the  freeze  is  better.  Deter- 
rence would  not  require  the  end  of  the 
freeze  movement  or  a  change  of  its 
principles.  It  would  simply  require 
that  both  sides  agree  to  destroy  the 
elements  of  their  present,  in-being 
vast  nuclear  arsenals  that  constitute  a 
threat  to  the  deterrent  of  the  other 
side.  It  means  that  they  could  contin- 
ue their  far  less  vulnerable,  now-ln- 
place,  mobile,  single  warhead  weapons. 
But  they  would  agree  to  no  tests  to 
refine  or  advance  this  defensive  nucle- 
ar deterrent,  and  to  no  development, 
production  or  deployment  of  any  addi- 
tional nuclear  weapons.  And  the  freeze 
provides  a  sure  and  simple  framework 
for  restraint.  It  puts  a  limit  on  nuclear 
testing  to  develop  new  and  ever  more 
threatening  nuclear  technology  and  it 
provides  a  far  better  basis  to  cope  with 
what  may  be  the  most  realistic  danger 
of  all:  Nuclear  proliferation,  because  it 
gives  us  a  verifiable  method  of  stop- 
ping nuclear  testing  and  the  terrible 
nuclear  arms  technology  refinements 
that  ultimately  will  spread  to  other 
coimtries. 

B4r.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mattihgly).  The  clerk  wUl  call  the 
roll. 

The  acting  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


A  PRECIOUS  GLIMPSE  OF 
EUROPE 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  as 
accustomed  as  we  are  to  the  excellent 
coverage  of  foreign  affairs  In  some  of 
our  larger  dally  newspapers.  It  is  none- 
theless refreshing  to  read  the  firs^ 
hand  accounts  of  an  able  American 
journalist  malting  his  way  through  the 
nations  of  Europe. 
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Mr.  Alan  Emory,  a  Hne  reporter 
known  to  many  in  this  Chamber,  re- 
cently ventured  from  his  outpost  in 
the  National  Press  Building  and 
toured  Europe.  Pencil  in  hand,  he 
caught  the  tone  and  substance  of  the 
quality  of  life  and  politics  in  Europe  In 
extraordinary  fashion  and  his  reports, 
which  appeared  orlgtaially  in  the  Wa- 
tertown.  (N.Y..)  Daily  Times,  make 
valuable  reading.  While  some  of  the 
material  here  predated  recent  events 
in  the  political  life  of  Europe,  the  arti- 
cles are  strikingly  prescient  in  that 
they  anticipate  many  of  the  events 
that  have  since  occiured.  Together, 
these  accounts  provide  a  fine  portrait 
of  a  community  of  nations  in  the  proc- 
ess of  change  and  I  commend  them  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  series  by  Alan  Einory  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Watertown  Daily  Times,  ^b.  9. 
1983] 

UJS.-SoviR  Asms  Accoas  Vital:  Rbaoam 
CooLD  Loss  "PuBuc  OpmoH  Wa«"  n 
Euaon 

(By  Alan  Emory) 
LoRDOif.— President    Reagan    is    on    the 
brink  of  losing  a  strategic  battle  in  the  arms 
control  war— the  battle  for  European  public 
opinion. 

Europe  sees  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  safe  from  attack  by  medium- 
range  missiles.  And  they  are. 

Europe  is  in  the  middle.  There  ate  feats 
President  Reagan  will  not  commit  American 
military  might  to  the  defense  of  Europe  de- 
spite the  leading  U.S.  role  In  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization  (NATO). 

Therefore,  to  Europeans,  a  U.S.-Sovlet 
agreement  to  reduce  medium-range  missiles 
in  Europe  Is  vital,  or.  lacking  that,  deploy- 
ment of  108  American  Pershing  2  mlssUes  in 
Germany  and  464  Ouise  missiles  through- 
out Europe. 

The  Pershlngs  could  hit  some  Soviet  tar- 
gets six  to  14  minutes  from  launch  time,  but 
only  from  Europe— not  from  the  \}S. 

President  Reagan's  November  1981  "xero 
option"  proposal— no  more  land-based 
medium-range  missiles.  American  or 
Soviet— was  widely  appUuded.  It  is  still  con- 
sidered a  sotmd  stilting  point  for  serious 
negotiations. 

Unfortunately  for  Washington,  however, 
the  negotiating  strategy  has  become  caught 
up  In  a  public  relations  debate,  and  there 
the  Sovieta  have  raced  ahead. 

In  Europe  Soviet  leader  Yuri  V.  Andro- 
pov's Dec.  21  offer  to  reduce  the  number  of 
SS-20  medium-range  missiles  has  won  the 
spotlight.  It  has  forced  the  U.S.  to  try  to 
catoh  up  by  declaring  late  In  the  game  that 
"sero  option"  is  not— as  Qetman  and  British 
leaders  declared  first,  and  Vice  President 
Bush  second— a  "take  it  or  leave  It"  proposi- 
tion. 

President  Reagan  gained  points  with  his 
open  letter  to  West  Europeans  declaring  his 
willingnen  to  study  any  reasonable  Soviet 
alternative  to  sero  option,  which  no  one  be- 
lieves attainable,  and  then  erased  them 
quickly  by  declaring  honesUy,  though 
undiplomatically,  a  day  later  in  St  Louis 
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that  the  letter  wu  Juit  designed  to  counter 
Soviet  iiropM*nda. 

Vice  Prealdait  Bueb  alteniftted  commenta 
oo  hli  current  tour  of  Western  Europe  that 
the  UjS.  peiltlon  wm,  and  was  not.  part  of  a 
public  relatlona  campaisn. 

Ttoit  XJ&.  k»t  ground  by  appearing  to 
reject  the  Andropov  Dec  21  offer  without 
giving  It  any  real  thought. 

IroBteally.  NATO  knew  the  details  of  the 
Andropov  plan  well  before  it  was  formally 
»n»wMiiw-«>ri  in  Moaoow  and  told  Washington 
about  It.  The  Reagan  administration  never 
told  the  public  It  had  studied  the  Soviet  pro- 
posal, found  It  lacking,  and  that  was  why  it 
had  been  rejected  so  fast 

Russia's  plan  was  to  reduce  its  SS-30  mis- 
siles from  33S— each  with  three  warheads— 
to  163.  This  would  equal  the  total  of  British 
and  Ftench  missiles,  none  of  which  was 
under  NATO  command,  and  all  of  which 
were  strategic,  not  medium-range. 

The  U.8.  would  be  out  of  the  picture,  and 
no  such  arrangement,  obviously,  could  be 
accepted  by  Washington  or  NATO. 

But  the  Kremlin  had  made  a  gesture,  and 
it  looked  good  on  paper.  lU  offer  also  in- 
cluded dismantling  or  shifting  240  older  SS- 
4  and  SS^  missOes,  but  they  are  so  obsolete 
they  might  well  be  dismantled  anyway  and 
represent  no  si^iificant  Soviet  concession. 

The  propaganda  battle  has  political  over- 
tones. 

The  West  German  government  of  Chan- 
ceUor  Helmut  Kohl  has  staked  much  of  its 
chances  in  the  March  6  election  on  hacking 
the  Reagan  stand. 

BCr.  Kohl  hoped  to  see  some  Reagan  flexi- 
bility, and.  if  it  appeared,  to  get  the  credit. 
At  one  point  his  Christian  E)emocratic 
Party's  lead  had  shnmk  from  nine  points  to 
less  than  one  in  the  polls,  but  he  has  appar- 
ently recouped  some  in  the  wake  of  the 
R(«gan  letter. 

The  opposition  Social  Democrats  are 
poised  to  say  they  were  the  ones  responsible 
for  moving  BCr.  Reagan  away  from  zero 
opUon.  yet  they  may  be  losing  ground. 

Without  a  UjS.  Soviet  agreement  in 
Geneva,  however,  they  are  as  willing  to 
deploy  missQes  as  the  Christian  Democrats, 
though  not  with  the  same  degree  of  enthu- 
siasm. 

And  deployment  really  seems  likely  by  the 
end  of  this  year,  though,  as  British  leaders 
argue,  and  Vice  President  Bush  conceded  in 
a  Geneva  press  conference  Saturday,  it  can 
be  stopped,  and  reversed.  If  some  agreement 
is  later  negotiated. 

The  Italians  are  ready  to  install  their  al- 
lotted Cruise  missUes  in  Comiso.  Sicily,  de- 
spite some  large  peace  demonstrations. 
The  British  are  Just  as  ready. 
"As  of  now,"  said  British  Foreign  Secre- 
tary Francis  Pym  said  In  an  interview  with  a 
small  group  of  American  reporters,  agree- 
ment "doesn't  look  likely." 

Deployment  could  take  four  to  five  years, 
he  said,  but  was  not  irreversible. 

There  are  unmistakable  signs  of  a  split  in 
the  Reagan  administration  on  missile 
policy,  with  the  Defense  Department  favor- 
ing a  hard  no-compromise  line  and  the  State 
Department  to  arguing  for  a  more  flexible 
approach  to  ease  European  fears. 

Those  European  leaders  who  have  given 
>Ir.  Reagan's  zero  option  the  strongest 
backing,  like  British  Prime  Minister  Marga- 
ret Thatcher  and  West  German  Chancellor 
Kohl,  both  of  whom  have  elections  on  the 
horizon,  make  clear  what  they  really  want  is 
some  give  in  the  U.S.  position,  and  they  now 
think  they  have  it 

There  are  appearances  of  a  two-level  U.S. 
approach,  with  arms  control  negotiator  Paul 


Nitie  openly  talking  of  flexibility  and  Mr. 
Reagan  saying  repeatedly  he  is  sticking  to 
lero  option. 

There  Is  obvious  concern  the  Kremlin  will 
view  any  UJS.  move  off  zero  option  as  a  sign 
of  weakness,  and  any  political  gain  Mr. 
Reagan  might  achieve  by  taking  a  more  ac- 
commodating stance  would  only  invite  snip- 
ing from  Far  Right  political  groups  in  the 
VS.  that  have  given  him  strong  support  in 
the  past. 

Mr.  Reagan  is  gambling  he  will  push  the 
Soviets  toward  a  missile  reduction  pact.  The 
Germans  think  Moscow  is  moving  in  that  di- 
rection. 

However,  they  are  looking  down  the 
barrel  of  a  gun  and  may  have  to  think  that 
way  for  their  own  sanity. 

Ironically,  neither  Washington  nor 
Moscow  needs  medium-range  missiles  for 
military  purposes.  The  U.S.  and  the 
U.S.8JI.  both  have  Inter-contlnental  weap- 
ons that  can  blow  each  other  off  the  face  of 
the  earth. 

The  medium-range  missiles  are  political 
toys  to  them,  because  they  cannot  reach 
Russia  from  the  U.S.  or  the  U.S.  from 
Russia,  but  they  are  life  and  death  to  the 
Europeans  who  live  within  their  range. 

There  is  wide  speculation  Soviet  policy 
may  change  after  the  West  German  elec- 
tion, but  that  could  depend  on  which  side 
won. 

If  Mr.  Kohl  loses  his  supporters  fear  the 
Soviets  will  have  their  way.  The  U.S.  is 
banking  on  Mr.  Kohl,  the  Kremlin  on  Social 
Democratic  leader  Hans-Jochen  Vogel.  who 
as  of  now  is  short  on  votes. 

More  people  are  really  concerned  with  the 
economy  in  Germany,  where  unemployment 
has  hit  a  record  high  of  nearly  2.5  million 
persons,  than  with  the  missile  question,  a 
situation  probably  repeated  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, where  an  election  may  be  held  as  soon 
as  June. 

But  the  headlines  revolve  around  the  mis- 
siles, and  at  this  point,  even  though  George 
Bush  is  no  John  Rigglns.  Mr.  Reagan  is 
hoping  he  can  come  from  behind  with  the 
same  efficiency  that  the  Washington  Red- 
skins did  on  Super  Bowl  Simday. 

[From  the  Watertown  DaUy  Times,  Feb.  10, 

1983] 
"Balamcx  op  Tkrbor"  Works,  Not  Trkaths: 

Thatcrxk  Prkpxrs  "PuDasLS  Afproach" 

toN-Arms 

(By  Alan  Emory) 

LorooM.— "You  can  go  for  half  an  hour 
cross-examining  me,  and  you  won't  find  a 
breakthrough." 

British  Prime  Minister  Margaret  Thatch- 
er was  cool  and  in  command  the  whole  way 
in  a  45-minute  session  with  a  dozen  Ameri- 
can reporters  at  10  Downing  St. 

She  was  talking  about  Ireland  then,  but 
the  discussion  covered  other  issues,  princi- 
pally the  stationing  of  medium-range  mis- 
siles in  Europe. 

Mrs.  Thatcher  adroitly  kept  praising 
President  Reagan's  "zero  option"  proposal 
that  would  ban  Russian  and  American  mis- 
siles from  European  soil,  while  clearly  indi- 
cating she  preferred  a  more  flexible  ap- 
proach. 

"The  best  thing  is  a  zero  option."  she  de- 
clared. "If  you  can't  get  that  you  still  have 
got  the  (1979)  NATO  decision."  which 
allows  for  a  balance  of  nuclear  weapons  at  a 
lesser  level. 

Mrs.  Thatcher  received  the  reporters  in 
the  White  Room  of  No.  10,  so  called  because 
of  the  white  brocaded  wall  covering  and  up- 
holstery. 


On  the  same  floor  are  the  Blue  and  "PO- 
lared"  Rooms,  the  latter  with  gold  as  lU 
main  color,  and  two  chandellered  dining 
rooms,  one  large  (the  SUte)  and  one  smalL 
Sometimes  she  made  her  points  by  ticking 
them  off  on  her  fingers,  whOe  at  other 
times  she  would  gesture  with  a  ballpoint 
pen. 

She  would  not  "get  involved"  in  the 
German  elections. 

She  did  not  know  when  the  British  elec- 
tion was  going  to  be.  "I  haven't  made  up  my 
mind.  Why  should  I?" 

The  Argentine  invasion  of  the  Falkland 
Islands?  "Such  an  absurd  and  silly  thing  to 
do." 

She  is  anxious  to  receive  an  Arab  delega- 
tion, but  cannot  receive  a  representative  of 
the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization.  Like 
President  Reagan,  she  noted  carefully. 

Again  on  the  Falklands.  "Tour  constitu- 
tion, as  well  as  ours.  Is  based  on  self-deter- 
mination. It  is  not  for  me  to  negotiate  that    . 
away— nor  for  you." 

When  a  reporter  wondered  why  Britain 
and  the  Soviets  could  not  sign  a  treaty  on 
nuclear  weapons.  Mrs.  Thatcher  recalled  a 
pre-World  War  II  non-aggression  pact  be- 
tween Germany  and  Russia. 

"A  treaty."  she  declared  emphatically.  "A 
treaty.  The  real  thing  that  works  is  not  a 
treaty  but  a  balance  of  terror.  I'm  utter- 
ly ..  .  My,  my."  she  added,  shaking  her 
head.  "A  tongue  in  both  cheeks." 

"The  point  about  nuclear  deterrence," 
Mrs.  Thatcher  said,  "is  deterrence.  It  has 
worked." 

There  is  an  impression  Mrs.  Thatcher  has 
moved  away  from  the  Reagan  stand  on  mis- 
sUes. but  she  Insists,  "That  is  not  correct. 
Zero  option  Is  the  best  possible  outcome. 
Don't  ever  give  up  zero  option." 

On  the  other  hand,  she  says  with  preci- 
sion, it  is  possible  to  find  a  weapons  balance 
on  both  sides  "on  the  way  to  zero  option." 

When  it  comes  to  public  opinion,  Mrs. 
Thatcher  observed,  the  Soviets  "can  work 
on  our  opinion  and  we  have  no  way  of  work- 
taig  on  theirs." 

"It  Isn't  we  who  are  dragging  our  feet  (on 
a  missile  accord),"  she  says,  "it's  the  Soviet 
Union." 

And.  by  way  of  proving  how  the  NATO 
plan  of  modernizing  -weapons  is  working,  she 
says  of  the  Sovlete,  "Look  at  how  they  are 
twisting  and  turning  to  make  certain  these 
(mediimi-range)  weapons  are  not  deployed. 
They  can  never  cross  that  NATO  line  in 
Europe  and  feel  certain  that  nuclear  weap- 
ons would  not  be  deployed  against  them. 

"It's  always  the  deterrent  effect.  Nuclear 
weapons  are  only  effective  in  keeping  the 
peace.  That's  the  original  idea.  As  new  ones 
go  in  old  ones  go  out." 

And  in  the  war  for  public  opinion  support 
she  says.  "All  the  best  stories  are  on  our 
side,  if  we  only  deploy  them." 

"We  have  to  stick,  all  of  us."  she  says. 
"That's  the  shield  and  guarantee  of  the 
freedom  of  every  NATO  country,  particular- 
ly In  Europe. 

"ThU  (the  decision  to  modernise  weapons 
and  deploy  them  in  Europe  if  there  is  no 
disarmament  agreement  with  the  Soviets) 
was  a  NATO  decision.  We  honor  it. 

Mrs.  Thatcher  closed  out  the  interview  by 
citing  a  "fundamental  desire  for  peace  in 
the  Western  world"  and  the  Soviet  attempt 
"to  undermine  the  determination  to  defend 
that  peace.  The  great  inequity  is  that  we 
have  a  public  opinion.  They  have  none. 

"We  do  not  want  the  peace  of  the  Gulag, 
of  Hitler  or  of  StaUn.  .  .  .  You  must  never 
be  taken  in  by  what  they  are  trying  to  do. 


We  have  to  play  our  hands  In  a  way  to  bring 
this  about 

"Our  hope  always  is  that  you  cannot  con- 
fine people's  thoughts,  even  In  the  Soviet 
Union.  .  .  .  Human  rights  come  from  some- 
thing deeper  than  governments." 

With  that  the  Interview  ended,  and  Mrs. 
Thatcher,  already  late  for  her  next  appoint- 
ment posed  briefly  with  the  American  cor- 
respondents for  an  official  photograph. 

[From  the  Watertown  Dally  Times,  Feb.  II. 

1983] 

Boim  OmciALS  "Smonro"  Turn  Similar  to 

RiAOAir's 

(By  Alan  Emory) 

Boim.— There  are  times,  listening  to  gov- 
ernment leaders  in  West  Germany  talk  of 
their  problems,  when  one  would  swear  it 
was  Ronald  Reagan  or  a  member  of  his  cabi- 
net speaking. 

Germany's  very  negative  economic  situa- 
tion, says  (Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl,  was  one 
"which  I  inherited." 

When  it  comes  to  settling  the  medium- 
range  missile  problem  and  President  Rea- 
gan's "zero  option"  plan  to  get  rid  of  all  the 
land-based  missiles  in  Europe,  which  the  So- 
viets have  rejected.  Kolil  says.  "I  inherited 
zero  option  when  I  took  over." 

What  about  the  natural  gas  pipeline  from 
the  Soviet  Union  to  Western  Europe?  Says 
Kohl,  "I  didn't  invent  the  gas  pipeline." 

And  on  the  economy  again,  "For  too  long 
we  have  been  living  beyond  our  means.  We 
can't  burden  the  economy  with  socialist 
ideas  for  too  long  without  suffering." 

Says  Finance  State  Secretary  Hans  Tiet- 
meyer.  there  are  "signs  of  recovery"  in  the 
German  economy,  and  he  talks  optimistical- 
ly of  declining  Interest  rates  and  a  pick-up 
in  housing,  with  improved  business  confi- 
dence. 

"Figures  show  we're  going  in  the  right  di- 
rection," he  says. 

Tietmeyer  talks  of  entitlements  problems, 
a  need  to  "increase  the  tax  on  consumption" 
and  a  reluctance  to  "raise  taxes  to  limit 
budget  deficits." 

The  echoes  from  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion were  unmistakable. 

(From  the  Watertown  Daily  Times,  Feb.  11, 

1983] 
Ambucams    Mat    Be    Losntc    Propaoanda 

Fioht:  vs.,  Sovirrs  Battle  Over  West 

Germaitt  Elections 

(By  Alan  Emory) 

BoMH.— The  United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet 
Union  are  locked  in  a  public  relations  strug- 
gle to  influence  the  outcome  of  the  March  6 
election  in  West  Germany. 

Germans,  like  £>r.  Bnmo  Heck,  chairman 
of  the  Konrad  Adenauer  Foundation,  refer 
sarcastically  to  western  "dilettante  propa- 
ganda." They  argue  that  not  only  is  the 
West  losing  the  propaganda  fight,  but  the 
campaign  detracts  from  the  disarmament 
negotiations  in  Geneva. 

The  voices  from  America,  West  German 
Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl  told  a  group  of  vis- 
iting U.S.  reporters  the  other  day.  do  not 
always  comprise  a  "well-fimctlonlng  choir. 
The  bass  and  the  baritone  are  not  in  harmo- 
ny. Some  are  too  high,  some  too  deep  in 
tone.  Some  think  too  quickly." 

The  U.S..  American  diplomats  agree  pri- 
vately, should  tone  down  iU  rhetoric  and 
emphasize  a  desire  for  peace  more.  They  say 
that  at  the  moment  the  U.S.  "may  be  at  a 
disadvantage." 

Soviet  policy,  says  West  Germany's  bald- 
ing, bespectacled  foreign  affairs  minister  of 
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state,  Alois  Mertes,  Is  more  than  weapons:  It 
is  'bladEmaU. " 

"They  don't  like  to  kill  the  cow  (Germa- 
ny)." he  says.  "They  want  the  cow  in  their 
poaaesBion.  an  obedient  cow." 

American  sources  say  the  Soviet  line  is  de- 
signed to  "flimflam"  the  Germans  and  ex- 
plain, "We  are  not  a  country  where  gloom  is 
one  of  the  national  products." 

Germans  point  to  congressional  efforts  to 
withdraw  American  troops  from  Western 
Europe  and  say  that  hurts.  They  condemn 
what  they  call  "loose  talk"  in  Washington. 
Says  Mertes,  "We  are  nuclear  eunuchs,  com- 
pletely dependent  on  the  United  States." 

The  Soviet  goal  is  clearly  to  divide  the 
U.S.  from  its  European  allies,  and  the  Ger- 
mans feel  the  Soviets  would  like  to  see  Ger- 
many as  the  Kremlin  spokesman  in  Western 
Europe. 

West  Germany  has  two  major  political 
parties,  the  Christian  Democrats  (CDU)  and 
the  Social  Democrats  (SDP),  but  neither 
commands  a  majority  of  public  support,  so 
the  likelihood  is  one  will  have  to  hook  up 
with  a  minor  party  to  form  a  coalition  gov- 
ernment. 

However,  to  gain  seats  in  parliament  a 
party  must  win  five  per  cent  of  the  vote, 
and  none  of  the  minor  parties  is  assured  of 
that. 

The  Reagan  Administration  badly  wants 
the  Kohl-led  CDU  to  win  the  March  6  elec- 
tion because  it  is  more  conservative  and 
gives  the  stronger  support  to  Mr.  Reagan's 
missile  policy. 

The  Free  Democrats,  who  left  a  coalition 
with  the  SDP  and  brought  down  the  govern- 
ment of  Chancellor  Helmut  Schmidt,  would 
Join  Kohl  In  a  different  coalition. 

The  anti-nuclear,  ecological  and  wildly  un- 
predictable party  called  the  Greens  might 
form  a  coalition  with  the  SDP,  though  the 
SDP  is  wary  of  such  an  alliance. 

If  neither  the  Free  Democrats  nor  the 
Greens  wins  five  per  cent  of  the  vote  one  of 
the  major  parties  will  score  a  clear  victory. 

If  all  four  parties  win  seats  and  no  majori- 
ty government  can  be  formed  a  "grand  coa- 
lition" by  the  two  major  parties  is  possible. 
It  has  happened  before,  but  none  of  the 
leading  German  politicians  likes  it  or  wants 
it 

There  is  almost  complete  agreement  that 
Schmidt  would  still  be  chancellor  if  he 
could  have  held  his  SDP  party  together,  but 
he  lost  the  backing  of  its  left  wing  and  the 
ruling  coalition  fell  apart. 

Both  of  the  major  parties  favor  some  de- 
ployment of  medium-range  missiles  if  the 
arms  talks  in  Geneva  break  down  and  are 
drawing  closer  together,  but  the  SDP  ap- 
proach is  more  cautious. 

The  slimiplng  German  economy  works  for 
the  SDP. 

Kohl  is  a  solid  steady  man  who  tends  to 
calm  public  fears. 

He  represents  more  stability  and  more 
moderate  government  programs,  which 
many  voters  tend  to  prefer. 

His  opposite  number.  Hans-Jochen  Vogel, 
has  more  charisma  and  tends  to  excite 
voters,  and  his  main  deputy.  Horst  Ehmke, 
observed  proudly  the  other  day  that  Vogel 
had  attracted  a  full  house  at  a  poUtical  rally 
in  competition  with  the  television  show 
"Dallaa." 

Vogel.  whose  recent  trip  to  Moscow  caused 
considerable  controversy,  refers  sarcastical- 
ly to  Kohl  as  "acting  federal  chanceUor." 

Ehmke  Insists  It  is  hard  for  the  Greens  to 
t>e  both  a  protest  group  and  a  political  party 
at  the  same  time  and  is  counting  on  the 
SDP  to  appeal  to  Green  voters  to  switch 
over. 


Kohl,  it  is  generally  agreed,  would  have 
won  the  election  easily  if  he  had  called  It 
for  last  faU  Instead  of  waiting  until  next 
month.  American  diplomats  think  he  let  a 
golden  opportunity  dip  by. 

Much  could  depend  on  a  large  undecided 
vote,  as  much  as  20  to  30  per  cent,  acooiding 
to  some  readings,  and  at  least  one  student  of 
German  politics  believes  the  end  result 
could  be  a  two-party  system  in  parliament  a 
rarity  in  present-day  Europe. 

[From  the  Watertown  Daily  Times,  Feb.  14. 

1983] 
Beruh  Girds  por  Massive  Rally:  Europeait 

Oppicials  Fume  Over  Peace  PRommu 
(By  Alan  Emory) 

BxRLiH.— Berlin  authorities  are  gearing 
for  a  European  peace  conference  that  could 
produce  a  mammoth  rally  against  the  use  of 
nuclear  weapons. 

The  conference  is  sponsored  by  50  pacifist 
and  many  church  organizations  and  is  only 
one  of  many  demonstrations  throughout 
Western  Europe  that  are  upsetting  govern- 
ment officials. 

In  Great  Britain  the  protest  movement  fo- 
cuses on  housewives. 

In  Italy  it  is  more  diverse. 

In  Germany  it  centers  on  young  people. 

Questions  of  rights  and  responsibilities, 
says  West  German  Chancellor  Helmut 
Kohl,  have  not  been  taught  to  young  people 
in  many  schools.  In  fact,  he  adds,  they 
"have  hardly  been  mentioned." 

Kohl  contrasts  this  attitude  with  that  of 
his  oldest  son.  who  entered  military  service 
under  compulsory  conscription. 

"If  he  speaks  of  defense  he  doesn't  do  it  in 
an  abstract  way, '  Kohl  told  a  group  of  visit- 
ing American  newsmen. 

However.  Kohl  adds,  young  people  are 
"products  of  a  modem  spirit.  If  the  old  are 
confused,  the  young  are  too." 

In  Italy,  officials  say,  peace  moves  are 
supported  by  "radicals,"  not  Communists, 
and  are  restricted. 

Only  a  minority  of  (Catholics  will  take  part 
in  anti-missile  demonstrations,  insists  Gio- 
vanni Galloni.  editor-in-chief  of  the  newspa- 
per 11  Popolo  (The  People). 

Former  Prime  Minister  Guillo  AndreotU 
doubts  there  will  be  much  of  a  peace  move- 
ment revival  against  the  stationing  of 
Cruise  missUes  at  Comiso.  Sicily,  and  main- 
tains there  will  be  no  protests  on  the  order 
of  those  staged  in  other  European  countries. 

If  the  protest  movement  in  Italy  is  rela- 
tively light,  says  Prime  Minister  Amintore 
Fanfani  with  a  smile,  "maybe  in  Italy  one 
reasons  more." 

That  is  a  substantially  different  picture 
from  the  one  painted  by  Italian  Communist 
leader  Giancarlo  Pajetta. 

The  71 -year  old  former  director  of  Unlta, 
the  Communist  Party  newst>aper,  says  there 
have  been  many  big  anti-missile  demonstra- 
tions and  cites  a  march  from  Milan  to 
Comiso  in  which  others  besides  Communists 
took  part. 

Pajetta  says  he  hopes  there  will  be  a 
major  anti-missile  campaign,  replete  with 
demonstrations  in  the  streets,  but  he  ducks 
questions  on  whether  the  Italian  Commu- 
nists will  try  to  instigate  such  events. 

British  Deputy  Foreign  Minister  E>ouglas 
Hurd  says  women  and  other  protesters  are 
riding  the  anti-missile  Issue  into  the  politi- 
cal arena  and  adds.  "They  don't  know  much 
about  the  Soviet  Union  or  its  background." 

When  Britain's  Defense  Minister  Michael 
Heseltine  is  asked  about  the  housewives' 
protest  he  scoffs. 
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"Add  up  the  numben."  he  advtaes  quea- 
Uonen.  There  are  "under  a  hundred." 

In  an  eloquent  dedaiation  to  a  group  of 
reporters  in  his  office  reoontly  Heseltlne 
saM  the  western  denM>cratles  needed  "a 
degree  of  political  sophisticaUon  (that) 
stretches  political  leadership  to  the  outer- 
most (reflecting)  a  growing  number  of 
people  whose  memories  are  In  no  way  influ- 
enced by  the  reasons  that  built  up  the 
present  situation,  by  and  large  people  under 
40  (who)  have  little  personal  experlmce  of 
the  events,  which,  to  those  over  60.  proved 
the  case  (for  a  strong  arsenal  to  counter  the 
threat  of  attack)  without  argument." 

"And  In  the  nature  of  the  democratic 
process  irider  generations  are  having  to  per- 
suade younger  generations  to  make  the 
same  dw;<f<o»«  and  the  same  sacrifices  that 
they  made.  Everybody  knows  of  the  normal 
parent-chad  clash— of  the  parent  lecturing 
the  child  and  the  child  wanting  to  revolt 
against  the  lecture  that's  being  delivered  by 
the  parent. 

"They  want  to  do  their  own  thing.  They 
want  to  try  a  new  idea.  They  don't  believe 
aU  those  boring  lessons  of  history  because 
they  have  never  seen  it  happen  to  them." 

mom  the  Watertown  Daily  Times.  Feb.  16. 

19831 
It  Is  Impoktaiit  Ouk  Fuxhds  Know  Ws  Aiu 
Rkuable  Boim  Rbgimx,  Facihg  Eucnoii. 
Toss  Lm  on  Abms 

(By  Alan  Emory) 
BoMM.— Germany,    says    its    chancellor, 
Helmut  Kohl,  must  take  a  "clear  position" 
(Ml  the  stationing  of  medium-range  missiles 
tai  Europe. 

"It  is  important,"  he  told  a  group  of  visit- 
ing American  reporters  recently,  "that  our 
fri«ul8  know  we  are  reliable  partners." 

The  West  German  leader  conducted  the 
90-mlnute  interview,  arranged  by  George- 
town University's  Center  for  Strategic  and 
International  Studies,  with  his  Questioners 
seated  around  a  huge  oval  table,  using  ear- 
phones and  microphones  for  simultaneous 
translation.  The  mikes  had  red  buttons  and 
lights  to  indicate  a  question  was  being 
saked. 

The  chancellor  provided  soft  drinks,  min- 
eral water,  orange  Juice,  coffee  and  wine  for 
refreshment. 

He  cited  the  need  to  explain  the  vital  role 
of  the  NATO  alliance  to  young  first-time 
voters,  with  an  election  coming  up  March  6. 
He  said  he  trusted  the  American  disarma- 
ment negotiators  and  that  they  had  kept 
him  fully  informed  on  the  progress  of  the 
Geneva  talks. 

He  would  like  to  see  a  summit  meeting  be- 
tween President  Reagan  and  Soviet  leader 
Yuri  Andropov,  but  without  a  lot  of  attend- 
ant propaguida. 

"It  Is  important  the  Americana  know  we 
want  negotlati<Mi8."  he  declared,  "but  if 
there  is  no  result  we  will  go  ahead  with  de- 
ployment (of  medium-range  missUes.)  There 
are  signs  the  Soviet  Union  is  interested  in 
an  agreement.  There  are  signs  the  opposite 
way.  There  is  no  use  trying  to  guess." 

Kohl  seems  to  be  counting  on  a  desire  by 
the  6ft-year-old  Andropov  to  leave  a  favor- 
able image  of  himself  on  the  history  book 
pages.  Andropov,  he  says,  "will  not  be 
around  as  long  as  (the  late  Leonid)  Brezh- 
nev." 

Kohl  insists  more  than  90  percent  of  the 
German  people  have  confidence  in  the 
United  States.  Anti-American  sentiment  is 
fostered  by  the  Warsaw  Pact  nations,  he 
says,  and  they  pay  to  create  it  by  "preparing 
the  aoa.  psychologically  speaking." 


In  a  single  month,  according  to  Kohl, 
there  can  be  as  many  as  30  top  Soviet  repre- 
sentatives in  Germany  talking  to  universi- 
ties or  church  conclaves. 

However,  the  chancellor  adds  meaningful- 
ly. Gormany  has  not  forgotten  the  Soviet 
invasion  of  Afghanistan. 

Kohl  says  he  assmnes  there  will  be  a  high 
voter  turnout  in  the  election,  somewhere 
above  90  percent  of  those  eligible. 

He  will  not  predict  who  will  be  in  his  cabi- 
net if  his  Christian  Democratic  Party  wins— 
"it  would  be  stupid  to  distribute  Jobs  before 
the  election.  The  voter  doesn't  want  us  to  be 
arrogant." 

One  uncertain  element  in  the  German 
voting  is  the  Greens,  a  loose  mix  of  anti-nu- 
clear and  pro-environment  elements  that 
Kohl  charaterizes  as  "a  movement,  not  a 
party,  not  a  permanent  state  of  affairs." 

With  economic  issues  more  Important 
than  ecology,  he  adds,  it  is  "not  a  season  for 
the  Greens  right  now." 

Kohl's  opposite  number,  Hans-Jochen 
Vogel,  leader  of  the  Social  Democrats,  is  not 
wild  alx>ut  the  Greens  either,  though  he 
may  need  their  support  to  form  a  coalition 
government  if  the  Christian  Democrats  and 
their  allies  cannot  command  a  majority  in 
Parliament. 

The  Greens,  Vogel  said  in  an  evening 
interview  at  his  party  headquarters,  have 
"no  consistent  program.  They  have  good 
criticisms,  but  are  uncertain  on  important 
points,  they  like  to  use  violence  in  political 
discussion." 

He  puts  a  premium  on  an  arms  agreement 
that  makes  deployment  of  new  missiles  "su- 
perfluous," but  without  such  an  agreement 
he  would  go  along  with  some  deployment. 

And  he  insists  that  Secretaj?  of  State 
Shultz  told  him  Washington  would  cooper- 
ate with  any  major  political  group  in  Ger- 
many, even  one  now  In  opposition. 

Although  Kohl  paints  the  Social  Demo- 
crats as  pro-Soviet,  Vogel  insists  Moscow 
has  not  answered  all  the  missile  questions. 

"I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  Soviet  propos- 
al (of  last  Dec.  21),"  which  would  reduce  the 
number  of  new  Soviet  SS-20s  to  the  total  of 
British  and  French  missiles,  he  says,  though 
the  plan  has  "constructive  ideas." 

He  expresses  a  "growing  concern  that  a 
nuclear  arms  race  could  lead  to  catastro- 
phe," but  he  also  opposes  (jerman's  leaving 
the  NATO  alliance. 

[From  the  Watertown  Daily  Times,  Feb.  17, 
1983] 

Paktt  OrwK  TO  DiscnssiOR  With  Moscow, 
Foreign  Mikistxr  Sats:  Italiam  Commu- 
nists Not  Puppets  or  Soviet  Union 

(By  Alan  Emory) 

Rome.— Oiancarlo  Pajetta  is  a  far  cry  from 
the  standard  sinister  Communist  image. 

Putting  his  age  as  "almost  72,"  and  con- 
fessing, "I  have  not  had  as  active  a  life  as 
(President)  Reagan."  Pajetta  is  a  small, 
bald,  frail  man  with  sharp  features,  sunken 
cheeks  and  a  surprising  deep  voice. 

When  interviewed  by  a  group  of  American 
reporters  recently  he  was  dressed  in  a  navy 
suit  and  a  dark  red  sweater.  He  had  Just 
flown  in  from  the  southern  part  of  the 
country. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  the  headquarters 
building  of  Italy's  leading  political  party, 
the  Christian  Democrats,  which  is  a  dingy 
structure,  almost  crumbling,  with  ancient 
fresco  paintings  on  the  ceilings,  the  Com- 
munists operate  out  of  a  complex  of  very 
modem  offices. 


Iron-studded  doors  lead  into  the  offices, 
which  feature  avant  garde  paintings  and 
pictures  of  Marx  and  LentaL 

Pajetta.  foreign  minister  in  the  shadow 
cabinet  of  the  Communist  Party,  the  second 
largest  in  Italy,  is  a  former  director  of  the 
party  newspaper  Unlta  and  has  been  a  party 
member  since  he  was  14.  He  commanded  a 
brigade  of  partisans  in  World  War  XL 

The  Communists,  he  says,  command  one- 
third  of  the  votes  in  Italy,  have  a  building  In 
the  center  of  Rome,  "and  the  American  am- 
bassador doesn't  know  this  yet." 

Although  he  is  vice  chairman  of  the  Par- 
liament's foreign  affairs  committee  he  was 
not  invited  to  the  U.S.  embassy's  July  4  cele- 
braUon  last  year,  PaJetU  says  a  little  rueful- 
ly 

The    Communists    in    Parliament    voted 

against  placing  medium-range  American 
Cruise  missiles  in  Comiso.  Sicily,  but  that 
does  not  mean  they  are  lined  up  in  support 
of  Kremlin  policy.  Pajetta  says  he  has  not 
accepted  either  the  Soviet  or  American  ar- 
guments on  the  need  for  missiles. 

He  favors  a  "balance,"  he  says,  with 
excess  weapons  destroyed  or  withheld  from 
deployment. 

Pajetta  concedes  this  stand  "has  not  made 
anyone  happy." 

He  rejects  President  Reagan's  "zero 
option"  plan  to  get  rid  of  all  land-based 
medium-range  missiles  in  Europe  because  he 
says  it  falls  to  take  into  account  submarines 
and  longer-range  missiles  in  France  and 
Great  Britain. 

He  says  the  Italian  Communists  are  "open 
to  discussion"  with  their  Soviet  counter- 
parts and  that  "reciprocal  criticism"  should 
not  be  considered  "interference.  We  don't 
interfere  and  we  ask  others  not  to  inter- 
fere." 

According  to  Pajetta.  the  Christian  Demo- 
crats have  been  trying  to  "embarrass"  the 
Communist  Party  by  tying  it  to  Moscow— 
"apparently  with  some  success,  since  they 
are  still  in  the  government." 

He  says  fewer  Italians  are  voting  for  the 
Communists,  but  that  their  losses  are  not 
serious  enough  to  weaken  their  position  in 
the  country. 

But  with  the  exception  of  the  ruling 
Christian  Democrats,  he  concedes,  none  of 
the  Italian  parties  can  allow  deeper  defec- 
tions without  suffering. 

In  Poland,  he  acknowledges,  a  popular  po- 
litical rebeUion  might  be  Justified  by  Com- 
munist party  political  errors  there  and  by 
local  economic  policy. 

The  Italian  Communists  have  no  "person- 
al" opposition  to  Solidarity,  the  Walesa-led 
Polish  workers'  union,  and  PaJetU  says  Soli- 
darity has  friends  in  Italy. 

The  Catholic  church  in  Poland,  he  adds, 
has  been  a  "positive  influence,"  but  Pajetta 
warns  that  his  party  "would  not  look 
kindly"  on  any  Vatican  Intervention  In 
Poland. 

"They  did  not  make  thousands  of  Polish 
workers  rebel,"  he  says. 

Pajetta  says  he  favors  a  summit  meeting 
between  President  Reagan  and  Soviet  leader 
Yuri  Andropov  for  "too  many  reasons." 

Pajetta  says  60  per  cent  of  Italians  live  in 
provincial  towns  in  regions  governed  by 
Communists,  in  conjunction  with  Socialists. 
He  argues  that  no  one  has  proven  a  con- 
nection between  the  assassination  attempt 
on  Pope  John  Paul  II  and  the  Bulgarian 
government,  and  the  Italian  Communists 
are  "awaiting  an  answer  to  this  rather  mys- 
terious case." 

American  poUtics  seemed  a  little  punllng 
to  the  Communist  leader,  who  wondered 
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aloud  why  California  could  vote  for  Presi- 
dent Reagan  while  other  states  went  for  the 
Democrats. 

In  an  interview  arranged  by  Georgetown 
University's  Center  for  Strategic  and  Inter- 
national Studlea.  he  called  the  armaments 
race  "absurd'  and  added,  "We  are  against 
making  a  simple  propaganda  argument  on 
serious  issues." 

(From  the  Watertown  DaUy  Times.  Feb.  18. 

1983] 
Pkims  MimsTm  Wants  Moke  Talk  op  Ed- 
KOPiaa  Dirnse  Pouct:  Fanpani  Insists 
Italy  Most  Not  "Become  a  Shkkp" 
(By  Alan  Emory) 

Rome.— Amlntore  Fanfani  loves  to  teU  sto- 
ries. 

The  Italian  prime  minister  is  filling  his 
Job  for  the  fourth  time  in  the  fast-changing 
world  of  Italian  politics. 

The  first  time  it  dldnt  last  a  month,  he 
told  a  small  group  of  visiting  reporters  a  few 
dajw  ago:  the  second  time  it  ran  eight 
months,  the  third  two  and  a  half  yean. 

Signer  Fanfani,  a  short,  stocky,  balding 
man  with  a  white  mustache  and  a  mid-range 
voice,  was  dressed  in  a  gray  suit,  blue  shirt 
and  tie  and  black  loafers. 

He  was  obviously  having  a  good  time,  be- 
cause the  15  minutes  allotted  for  the  inter- 
view stretched  to  three  times  that  length. 

With  apparent  reUsh  he  kept  repeating 
some  version  of  the  axiom  that  "who  turns 
himself  into  a  sheep  allows  himself  to  be 
eaten  by  the  wolf." 

In  other  words,  it  was  a  good  idea  for  Italy 
to  be  safeguarded  with  American  cruise  mis- 
sUes in  the  event  the  disarmament  talks 
with  the  Soviets  at  Geneva  broke  down. 

He  has  faith  in  the  Geneva  talks,  the 
Prime  BCinlster  said,  but  "naturally  we  can't 
sit  with  our  hands  crossed.  We  have  to 
work.  One  way  to  work  is  not  to  become  a 
sheep  or  you  will  be  eaten  by  the  wolf." 

Fanfani  says  he  gives  credit  to  all  those 
woridng  toward  disarmament,  including  the 
Soviets,  for  being  honest. 

The  road  to  peace,  he  says,  may  have 
curves  and  nm  uphill,  but  those  who  travel 
that  road  must  be  tenacious. 

Fanfani's  Christian  Democratic  Party 
runs  the  government,  and  its  greatest  politi- 
cal threat  is  a  coalition  of  the  Socialists  and 
the  Communists,  the  latter  the  second  larg- 
est party  in  the  country.  However,  Fanfani 
sees  such  a  coalition  as  unlikely  now. 

Fanfani  noted  critically  that  there  was 
more  talk  than  necessary  in  Europe  about 
common  markets,  common  money  and 
common  programs  for  energy  development, 
but  not  enough  about  common  foreign  or 
defense  policy. 

The  building  in  which  the  interview  took 
place  was  a  ministerial  office  structure  with 
dark  yeUow  dirty  walla  buUt  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury. The  Fanfani  reception  room,  however, 
waa  well  lighted  and  pleaaant. 

Fanfani  pralaed  the  progress  being  made 
in  the  fight  against  terrorism  all  over  the 
world  and  said  that  without  such  progress 
the  trial  of  the  killers  of  Premier  Aldo  Moro 
would  have  had  a  different  outcome. 

"The  Italian  people  have  not  helped  the 
terrorists,"  he  insisted. 

On  the  domestic  side  he  said  it  was  essen- 
tial to  reverse  the  "general  tendency  for  ev- 
eryone to  consume  more  than  he  produces" 
and  to  "cut  away  superfluous  things.  We 
may  (even)  have  to  cut  necessary  things." 

Fanfani  recalled  at  length  meetings  with 
the  late  Secretary  of  State  John  Foster 
Dulles,  a  native  of  Watertown.  including  a 
dinner  at  Mr.  Dulles'  house  in  Washington. 


"He  toasted  me."  Fanfani  recaUed.  "I 
painted  his  portrait" 

Mr.  Dulles'  widow  wanted  it  and,  after  her 
husband  died,  she  told  Fanfani  she  still  had 
it  in  her  room. 

"You  see."  Fanfani  told  his  visitors.  "I  am 
not  a  politician.  I  am  a  painter.  You  can't 
say  that,  as  they  did  of  Churchill.  'He  was  a 
politician  and  a  painter.' " 

Then  Fanfani  smiled  and  added.  "I  didn't 
see  any  of  Churchill's  paintings  and  he 
didn't  see  any  of  mine." 

At  one  point  Fanfani  told  a  story  about  a 
meeting  with  President  Eisenhower  and 
Secretary  of  State  Dulles  at  which  all  were 
speculating  about  the  prospects  of  better 
American  understanding  of  Eurxqje  and  Eu- 
ropeans. 

Elsenhower  and  Dulles  were  discussing  an 
American's  having  a  Eluropean  spouse  and 
such  a  marriage's  impact  after  two  or  three 
generations. 

"I  answered  with  an  Italian  proverb," 
FVifani  said.  "Women  and  oxen  must  come 
from  your  own  home  town." 

He  said  Eisenhower  and  Dulles  both 
laughed  and  Eisenhower  replied,  "I  don't 
think  you  will  ever  manage  to  make  me  a 
European." 

At  the  end  of  the  Interview  Fanfani  ex- 
pressed his  pleasure  with  the  session  by 
having  an  aide  bring  out  a  portfolio  of  re- 
productions of  his  paintings  and  sketches 
and  autographing  them  for  the  visiting 
Americans. 

[From  the  Watertown  DaUy  Times.  Feb.  10. 

1983] 
East    Gbuiaht    Dask    and    Dull:    West 

Berlin  a  Shahp  Contbast  to  Citt  Over 

Wall 

(By  Alan  Emory) 

Berlin.— The  Berlin  war  memorial  is  the 
remnant  of  a  church  pocked  and  hollowed 
out  by  bombs.  Only  the  steeple  and  some 
mosaics  streaked  with  craclcs  remain. 

Next  to  the  church  is  a  towering  column 
of  squares  with  colored  glass,  mostly  a  deep 
blue. 

West  Berlin,  a  city  of  more  than  3  million, 
has  a  center  populated  with  modem  hotels 
and  neon  signs  galore.  Pornographic  movies 
are  shown  next  to  a  theater  featuring 
•Gone  With  the  Wind." 

But  where  West  Berlin,  controlled  by  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain  and  Prance, 
each  with  its  own  airport,  is  bustling  and 
colorful.  East  Berlin,  where  the  Soviet 
Union  calla  the  tune,  is  relatively  bleak  and 
stark  in  its  modernistic  architecture. 

Hotels,  office  buildings,  even  the  Parlia- 
ment, feature  windows  of  copper-colored 
glass. 

The  library  and  the  tomb  of  the  unknown 
soldier  are  pockmarked  with  bullet  holes. 

In  both  Berlins  youngsters  in  Jeans.  Jack- 
ets and  boots  stroll  the  streets. 

A  visitor  can  cross  into  East  Berlin  from 
the  west  in  a  military  bus  or  by  taking  the 
commuter  train  called  the  S-bahn,  which,  in 
Berlin,  is  controlled  by  the  Communists. 

When  he  gets  off  the  train  he  goes 
through  a  passport  checkpoint,  pays  a  five- 
mark  ($2)  visa  fee  and  is  required  to  change 
25  marks  ($10)  into  East  German  currency. 

The  catch  is  that  all  that  must  be  spent  in 
East  Germany.  A  visitor  cannot  take  any 
East  (3erman  money  out  of  the  country, 
though  most  do,  and  no  western  store  will 
accept  eastern  currency. 

East  German  stores,  however,  will  gladly 
take  West  German  money. 

The  famed  Berlin  wall  does  not  look  like 
much  from  the  train,  a  series  of  white  posts 


connected  by  wire,  with  concrete  tank  traps 
to  stop  cars  trying  to  escape  to  the  West 

All  along  the  wall,  and  In  the  train  sta- 
tions, armed  guards  stand  in  sentry  boxes 
and  on  catwalks  straddling  the  tracks.  In 
station  archways  and  in  platform  boxes. 
They  wear  gray  fur  haU  and  greatcoats. 

Visitors  are  not  permitted  to  take  pictures 
in  the  stations,  but  official  cameras  are  ev- 
erywhere watching  the  visitors  as  they  move 
about. 

Prices  are  reasonable  in  East  Berlin  de- 
partment stores.  A  sweater  coats  about  $16. 
a  Jacket  $74.  Trench  coats  are  expensive, 
running  about  $111. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  Berlin  wall,  a  con- 
crete mass  encloses  mounds  of  earth  with 
tank  traps  and  flocks  of  crows.  This  dividing 
line  between  the  two  Berlins  winds  around 
the  comer  from  the  famed  Potsdam  Place, 
where  it  is  covered  with  graffiti,  to  Check- 
point CharUe,  at  Brandenburg  Gate. 

PRXKDOM  ISN'T  CHEAP 

About  40  to  50  persons  a  year  manage  to 
get  over  the  wall  to  freedom  from  East 
Berlin,  according  to  western  officials. 

There  are  reports  that  it  could  cost  about 
$20,000  to  buy  a  Ucket  to  liberty. 

The  eastern  guards  are  carefully  selected, 
stationed  in  groups  of  two  or  three,  with  the 
composition  regularly  changing  so  they  do 
not  imow  each  other. 

Once  in  a  while  a  guard  escapes  to  the 
west  after  shooting  a  colleague. 

West  Berlin  officials  say  young  people 
flock  there  to  escape  the  draft,  and  resi- 
dents receive  a  tax  break  of  from  10  to  30 
percent  compared  with  the  rest  of  West 
Germany. 

Western  authorities  say  they  are  plagued 
with  a  flood  of  illegal  immigration,  and. 
while  there  is  no  major  crime  problon, 
there  is  considerable  illegal  drug  dealing. 

SOVIETS  IN  EAST  UNWELCOME 

American  experts  on  the  scene  say  the 
only  possible  source  of  organized  resistance 
would  be  the  church,  and  there  has  been  no 
sign  of  that. 

Unlike  the  situation  in  Poland,  they  main- 
tain, the  East  German  church  cannot  start 
a  protest  move. 

The  difference  between  East  and  West 
Germany,  says  West  German  Deputy  For- 
eign Minister  Alois  Mertes,  is  that  the  East 
Germans  want  the  Soviets  to  leave  and  the 
West  Germans  want  the  Americans  to  stay. 

One  of  the  most  respected  figures  in  West 
Germany,  who  declined  to  be  quoted  by 
name,  told  American  reporters  recently 
that,  while  there  was  a  "moral  obligation" 
to  try  to  end  the  suppression  of  freedom  in 
East  Germany,  a  "loose  tie"  between  the 
two  halves  was  the  only  foreseeable  possibil- 
ity. 

"I  cannot  see  reunification  in  the  future," 
he  declared  mournfully.  "It  is  a  long-time 
problem." 

EUSRLT  PREZ  TO  LEAVE 

East  Berlin  authorities  permit  retired  per- 
sons to  cross  over  to  the  west  once  a  year 
for  about  a  month,  so  a  majority  of  persons 
moving  from  east  to  west  on  the  S-bahn 
trains  are  senior  citizens. 

The  east  does  not  complain  if  they  decide 
to  stay  in  the  west,  because  the  west  then 
must  pick  up  the  cost  of  their  pensions. 

The  daily  35-mark  fee  helps  cut  down  on 
transits. 

West  Berlin  Mayor  Richard  F.  von  Weiz- 
sacker,  who,  with  the  help  of  studies  at 
Oxford,  speaks  Impeccable  English,  ex- 
presses the  need  for  bettn^  relations  be- 
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tveen  Weit  and  East  Oennany.  He  down- 
mdea  chances  oX  Oennan  reunlflcatlim. 
but  says  in  the  long  nin  there  will  be  a 
doaer  relationship  between  the  two  parts  of 
the  country. 

Ten  years  ago,  says  Ottfrted  Hennlg,  the 
westCTn  official  in  charge  of  Intra-Oerman 
relations,  there  was  "some  hope"  the  two 
Oermanys  would  get  back  together,  but  now 
there  Is  "none."  Important  questions  like 
that,  he  says,  are  decided  in  Moscow. 

Most  of  the  reunification  interest  lies  with 
young  people,  he  adds. 

He  also  cautions  against  looking  for  an  up- 
heaval in  East  Germany.  Changes  should 
come  gradually,  he  says,  to  avoid  an  explo- 

SiOD. 

[From  the  Watertown  Daily  Times.  Feb.  19. 

1983] 

IssuK  Looms  ni  OtutAif  Euctiors: 

EooMOMT  Bio  CoNcnui  WriH  Eukofkams 

(By  Alan  Emory) 

Lomoii.— The  talk  is  about  missiles,  but 
the  March  6  Oerman  election  may  well  be 
dictated  by  the  state  of  economy. 

The  Conservative  government  here  in 
England  has  a  lead  with  voters  now.  but  no 
t-.iiMik»  to  the  economy. 

Italian  leaders  express  concern  about  the 
international  economic  slump,  changes  In 
the  value  of  the  dollar,  high  production 
costs,  bankruptcies  and  unemployment. 

British  Foreign  Secretary  Francis  Pym  de- 
scribes the  world  economy  as  being  "In  a 
subdued  condition."  and  warned  a  group  of 
visiting  American  reporters  this  month  that 
Western  leaders  needed  concerted  action  to 
get  it  moving,  with  each  country  taking  "ap- 
propriate economic  decisions." 

American  officials  in  Berlin  say  there  are 
"no  signs  of  reversal"  of  a  downward  trend 
in  West  Germany. 

The  German  economy  cannot  sustain  the 
social  burden  placed  on  it,  one  diplomat  ob- 
served, and  there  Is  such  popular  resistance 
to  cuts  in  social  program  spending  that  the 
ruling  Christian  E>emocrats  (CDU)  suffered 
a  severe  setback  in  local  elections  In  Ham- 
burg. 

Horst  Ehmke.  the  number  two  man  in  the 
opposition  Social  Democratic  Party,  points 
to  a  rise  in  unemployment  from  1.8  million 
to  2.5  million  in  six  months,  and  says  of  the 
mskJorlty,  "We  don't  want  to  pay  them  back 
in  the  same  coin." 

One  German  official  told  a  group  of 
American  reporters  recently  that  there 
would  be  uncertainty  In  his  country  so  long 
as  the  American  budget  problem  remained 
unsolved  because  there  was  a  risk  interest 
rates  in  the  United  States  would  rise  again. 

Although  the  Oerman  output  is  scheduled 
to  rlae  two  and  a  half  per  cent  this  year,  of- 
fldals  concede  that  is  really  no  growth  at  all 
becatiae  1982's  level  was  below  IMl's,  and 
the  unemployment  rate  threatened  to  block 
any  increase  in  1983. 

Dr.  Bruno  Heck,  chairman  of  the  Konrad 
Adenauer  Foundation,  said  in  Bonn  recently 
that  the  economy  was  the  central  issue  in 
the  West  Germany  election. 

Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl  said  in  an  inter- 
view the  Germans  had  to  revise  their 
budget  policy  and  Invest  more  In  technical 
research.  "For  too  long."  he  said,  "we  have 
been  living  bey<md  our  means." 

The  Kohl  government  astonished  its  main 
coalition  ally,  the  Free  Democrats,  a  month 
ago  by  revoking  a  campaign  pledge  and  im- 
podng  a  surtax  on  incomes  higher  than 
$31,000,  but  Kohl  was  worried  about  the 
CDU*s  being  tagged  as  a  rich  man's  party. 


The  January  Oennan  Jobless  figure  was 
10.2  per  cent  of  the  work  force,  almost  a  full 
point  higher  than  December's,  and  the  total 
is  210,000  more  than  the  previous  poet-war 
high  set  33  years  ago. 

In  Oreat  Britain  the  January  figure  was 
3.230.000  out  of  work,  a  rate  of  13.8  per  cent, 
the  highest  in  more  than  50  years. 

The  opposition  Labor  Party  calls  the  fig- 
ures "horrible." 

Peter  Shore,  a  Labor  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, says  the  British  economic  outlook  is 
"very  pessimistic,"  with  2.75  million  people 
losing  Jobs  in  the  last  three  and  a  half 
years,  a  drop  In  gross  national  product  of  S.S 
per  cent  from  the  first  quarter  of  1979  to 
the  third  quarter  of  last  year,  and  housing 
starts  off  50  per  cent  to  their  lowest  level 
since  the  1920s. 

Bir.  Shore  says  gloomily  he  sees  no  signs 
of  revival  in  the  United  SUtes. 

British  Financial  Secretary  Nicholas 
Ridley  says  American  policies  and  high  oil 
prices  have  slowed  down  any  chance  at  re- 
covery. Last  year  turned  out  to  be  "flat,"  he 
says,  and  he  is  cautious  about  1983. 

At  best  he  is  predicting  small  growth  this 
year. 

The  Jobless  picture.  Mr.  Ridley,  says,  is 
"extremely  grave,  distressing."  In  contrast 
to  Reaganomlcs.  he  said  Britain  had  to 
forego  a  big  tax  cut  to  maintain  a  stable 
economy. 

"We  were  never  converted  by  Prof. 
(Arthur)  Laffer,"  he  observed  with  a  wry 
smile.  Mr.  Laffer's  economic  theories 
formed  the  basis  for  the  Kemp-Roth  tax  cut 
that  became  the  cornerstone  of  I*resident 
Reagan's  economic  plan. 

There  has  been  talk  of  a  tax  cut  by  the 
Thatcher  government  here,  but  Mr.  Ridley 
says  if  it  comes  off  it  will  be  less  than  one 
per  cent. 

One  of  Britain's  problems,  he  says,  is  the 
country  did  not  get  the  slice  of  action  in 
new  Industry  that  it  should  have  obtained. 

As  for  the  U.S.  budget  deficits,  he  says, 
"We  all  see  this  as  a  threatening  feature  of 
the  world  scheme."  and  he  blames  high 
American  interest  rates  as  the  "undeniable" 
cause  of  high  rates  in  Britain. 

Britain's  entry  into  the  European 
Common  Market  has  proved  a  mixed  bless- 
ing. Mr.  Ridley  declares  Britain  will  stick 
"defiantly  "  to  an  open  market  and  promises 
blunt  criticism  of  any  more  protectionist 
moves  in  the  U.S. 

Laborite  Shore  says  there  is  "hardly  a 
Briton  who  does  not  regret  going  into  the 
Common  Market,"  and  says  England  must 
withdraw,  though  "in  an  orderly  way." 

"We  are  widening  the  Atlantic,  while  sup- 
posedly narrowing  the  (English)  Channel." 
he  said. 

He  attributed  pari  of  his  country's  prob- 
lems to  the  fact  that  the  pound  had  been 
"terribly  overvalued"  in  recent  years. 

In  Italy,  leading  members  of  the  ruling 
Christian  Democratic  Pariy  says  with  $50 
billion  deficit  things  are  "worse  than  ever." 
They  cite  heavy  pressure  to  boost  social 
spending  and  lower  taxes  for  low-income 
families. 

(From  the  Watertown  Dally  Times,  Feb.  21. 
1983] 

Akms  Ajn>  EcoHomc  Isams  Thbkatik  NATO 
Aluaiick 

(By  Alan  Emory) 

Mors.  BELonnf.— The  North  Atlantic  alli- 
ance Is  facing  one  of  its  sternest  tests  ever. 

NATO  Secretary  Gen.  Joseph  M.A.H. 
Luns  says  the  public  opinion  battle  over 


medium-range  mlaaUes  could  destroy  the  or- 
ganization. 

Other  officials  say  the  key  problem  is  eco- 
nomic. 

"I  hope  we  can  hold  it  together."  says  the 
United  States  permanent  representative.  W. 
Tapley  Bennett.  Jr. 

The  military  issues  confronting  NATO  go 
beyond  medium-range  missiles,  however, 
and  extend  to  high  technology,  planes  and 
bases. 

Many  issues  "don't  get  solved,"  one  NATO 
official  observed  over  lunch  at  the  organiza- 
tion headquarters  outside  Brussels,  "they 
Just  get  moved  from  one  burner  to  an- 
other." 

NATO,  in  the  words  of  its  commander. 
Gen.  Bernard  Rogers,  faces  a  "glorified  trip 
wire."  Another  official  cites  a  "series  of  ex- 
traordinary crises." 

Officials  here  decline  to  put  today's 
crunch  in  the  same  category  as  the  1958  de- 
cision to  stari  an  arsenal  of  nuclear  weapons 
or.  perhaps,  the  French  decision  in  1968  to 
withdraw  from  JIATO's  armed  forces. 

"There  Is  a  genuine  generational  prob- 
lem," one  experi  said  in  an  interview  with  a 
small  group  of  visiting  American  reporters 
arranged  by  Georgetown  University's 
Center  for  Strategic  and  International  Stud- 
ies. "The  older  young  people  get,  the  more 
involved  they  get  and  the  less  willing  they 
are  to  throw  out  what  they  inherited." 

What  gives  NATO  pause  Is  the  merging  of 
the  economic  and  arms  control  controver- 
sies in  a  single  year. 

One  veteran  American  diplomat  here  says 
he  cannot  recall  another  time  when  other 
countries'  internal  elections  were  so  tied  to 
American  foreign  policy. 

Economic  relations  are  bad  and  not  get- 
ting any  better,  said  another.  He  said  there 
were  parallel  political  pressures  in  Congress 
and  in  Europe,  but  with  an  Important  differ- 
ence. 

As  he  put  it.  the  problem  of  steel  Imports 
does  not  lead  to  the  overthrow  of  Pitts- 
burgh, but  the  Belgian  government  could  be 
threatened,  and  the  same  kind  of  question 
surfaced  In  varying  degrees  "all  over 
Europe." 

Industrial  protectionism  in  the  United 
States  worries  NATO  officials  as  much  as  it 
does  their  counterparts  In  each  European 
nation.  Add  that  to  what  many  see  as  an 
"unprecedented  long-term  recession"  and 
the  NATO  chiefs  understand  why  Eim)pe- 
ans  complain  about  American  Inflation,  in- 
terest rates  and  changes  in  dollar  values. 

"This  year  is  going  to  be  rough,"  one  offi- 
cial observed.  "Nobody  wants  a  trade  war. 
There  is  a  lot  of  elbowing  and  friction  and 
an  inability  of  politlcans  to  act  like  states- 
men. It  is  important  to  keep  a  perspective 
and  be  patient." 

When  one  diplomat  was  asked  how  he  re- 
acted to  American  threats  to  flood  Europe- 
an markets  wltH  surplus  U.S.  dah-y  products 
he  replied  wryly.  "My  chest  measurement, 
which  is  38.  goes  down  to  37.  Agriculture, 
next  to  sex,  is  the  most  Important  issue." 

Ambassador  Bennett,  however,  accuses 
Europe  of  refusing  to  face  up  to  "hard 
facts." 

"I  have  no  apologies  to  make  about  the 
U.S.  nuclear  position  over  the  years,"  he 
said.  "The  Q>lrallng  arms  race  doesn't  start 
with  us." 

Mr.  Luns  says  there  is  a  threat  to  the  U,S. 
in  a  European  refusal  to  "take  steps  for 
their  own  defense." 

NATO  experts  view  Soviet  leader  Yuri  V. 
Andropov  as  "smarter,  quicker  and  more 


ruthlCM"  than  his  precedesaor.  Leonid 
Breihnev. 

Secretary  General  Luns  praises  Preaident 
Reagan's  "zero  option"  plan  to  eliminate 
medium-range  missiles  from  European  soU 
entirely,  but  adds  that  he  never  felt  it  was 
the  only  solution.  "What  we  come  out  with 
might  be  less,"  he  says. 

Mr.  Luns.  predicting  that  a  nuclear  war 
would  see  "no  victors."  maintjing  the  Rus- 
sians "cannot  be  beaten  by  armies,  by  air 
foroea.  They  can  be  beaten  by  missiles. 
Therefore,  they  are  reluctant  to  see  the  U.S. 
have  missiles  that  can  reach  the  Soviet 
Unlcm." 

The  Soviets,  he  predicts,  will  not  escalate 
war  into  a  nuclear  exchange,  but  he  adds 
that  NATO's  credibility  has  suffered  since 
the  Soviets  installed  the  new  S&-20  missiles 
in  Eiuope. 

KJeld  Vibe,  Norway's  permanent  NATO 
Council  representative,  concedes  both  sides 
will  have  to  retain  a  "sophisticated  mix"  of 
missiles  and  conventlonial  weapons  to  re- 
spond to  "cheating"  by  the  other.  It  Is  im- 
possible to  take  for  granted  that  a  no-first- 
strike  policy  will  be  respected,  he  says. 

"Who  can  say  the  President  of  the  UA  or 
the  leadership  in  Moscow,  when  their  vital 
security  interests  are  Involved,  will  refrain 
from  using  these  weapons  when  they  exist 
in  their  arsenals?"  Mr.  Vibe  asked. 

When  it  comes  to  reducing  the  stockpile 
of  existing  missiles,  he  says,  the  Soviets  are 
being  asked  to  take  away  hardware  "which 
has  cost  a  lot  of  money  and  In  which  they 
took  pride,"  and  the  only  way  to  convince 
the  Kremlin  to  take  that  step  is  to  convince 
Soviet  leaders  that  the  "allied  position  is 
firm  on  zero." 

Given  the  state  of  public  opinion,  he  adds, 
there  should  be  no  doubt  left  about  NATO's 
willingness  to  consider  any  other  balance-of- 
weapons  solution. 

[From  the  Watertown  Daily  Times,  Fteb.  22. 
1983] 

POUnCIAllS    "DOK'T    URDBtSTAlID    WKAT    IS 

HAPraiiuiG"— U.S.      "Imtbirsxiice"      » 

Irish  Problkm  Irks  Britaih 
(By  Alan  Emory) 

LoRDON.— The  British  government  would 
breathe  a  deep  sigh  of  relief  if  American 
politicians  would  stop  Jumping  into  the 
middle  of  the  Irish  problem. 

"We  do  think  that  sometimes  the  Ameri- 
can congressmen  and  senators  don't  under- 
stand what  is  happening  and  don't  do  any 
good."  observes  James  Prior.  Britain's  secre- 
tary of  state  for  Northern  Ireland. 

Prior's  Job  is  a  thankless  one.  and  as  one 
of  the  more  liberal  members  of  the  ruling 
Conservative  Party,  he  got  stuck  with  it. 

In  a  recent  meeting  with  a  small  group  of 
American  reporters  in  his  parliamentary 
office.  Prior,  a  large  ruddy-faced  nuin  with 
white  hair,  said  more  and  more  United 
States  politicians  were  acknowledging  that 
the  best  thing  they  could  do  was  "to  keep 
our  mouths  shut." 

"We  have  to  play  aU  this  quite  cleverly 
and  carefully,"  Prior  says. 

Last  week  Sen.  Daniel  P.  Moynlhan,  D- 
N.T.,  announced  he  would  not  march  in  this 
year's  St.  Patrick's  Day  Parade  in  New  York 
City  because  the  parade  grand  marshal  had 
said  it  would  be  a  "pro-IRA  (Irish  Republi- 
can Army)  parade."  and  he  was  rejecting 
"without  qualification"  IRA  violence  that 
did  a  "great  disservice  to  the  cause  of  Irish 
unity." 

Prior  Insists  that  views  are  beginning  to 
change  In  Ireland,  that  "the  old  mold  Is 
tending  to  break  a  bit." 


However,  he  warned,  "given  our  polarized 
society  there  will  be  no  radical  change  in  a 
short  time.  But  we  should  not  be  too  dlsai>- 
polnted  that  progress  Is  alow.  We  have  made 
some  progreas." 

When  American  political  figures  do  speak 
out  on  the  Irish  problem.  Prior  says,  they 
need  to  do  so  with  great  sensitivity. 

He  concedes  there  are  some  misconcep- 
tions about  Britain's  role  that  render  the 
task  of  a  peaceful  reconciliation  "much 
more  difficult." 

"The  United  SUtes  believes  we  are  there 
as  a  colonial  power  with  an  army,"  he  ob- 
served the  other  evening.  "We  are  there  to 
prevent  a  civil  war." 

Senator  Moynlhan  has  called  for  the  re- 
unification of  Ireland  "through  peaceful, 
democratic  means,"  and  urged  Americans  to 
Join  in  supporting  "constitutional  efforts  to 
ease  tensions  in  Northern  Ireland." 

The  question  is  frequently  asked  of  Brit- 
ish officials.  "If  you  could  do  it  to  the  Ar- 
gentines in  the  Falklands.  why  couldn't  you 
do  it  to  the  IRA?"  The  difference,  says 
Prior,  is  that  the  Falklands  had  an  invading 
army,  "you  knew  who  the  enemy  was." 

In  Ireland,  by  contrast,  there  is  an  "inter- 
nal terrorist  organization."  Some  Catholic 
families.  Prior  insists,  are  so  intimidated  by 
the  IRA  they  refuse  to  Join  the  British 
army. 

The  British  official  says  some  money  Is 
stiU  coming  in  for  the  IRA  from  the  United 
States,  but  not  as  much  as  before.  While  he 
cannot  be  sure  no  weapons  are  still  being 
shipped,  he  is  "confident"  UJS.  officials  are 
trying  to  prevent  such  shipments. 

The  pattern  of  violence  is  changing.  Prior 
adds.  "You  could  spend  time  in  Belfast 
without  being  aware  of  any  problem  at  all. 
There  is  no  more  constant  bombing  and 
murder.  Now  the  murders  are  more  specific 
targets,  like  the  police,  the  army,  reservists 
and  some  prestige  targets. 

Prior  himself  is  guarded  night  and  day 
and  cannot  walk  around  his  own  farm  with- 
out protection. 

While  the  British  concede  there  is  UtUe 
evidence  of  "working  links"  between  Irish 
terrorists  and  terrorist  groups  abroad,  they 
note  that  both  the  Provisional  IRA  and  the 
Irish  National  Liberation  Army  buy  arms 
overseas  and  maintain  that  violent  acts  are 
carried  out  by  foreign  groups  in  the  name  of 
Irish  republicanism. 

In  Spain  the  IRA's  main  support  has  cotat 
from  the  Basque  terrorist  unit  ETA  and  its 
political  supporters. 

In  1977  arms  headed  for  Ireland  were 
intercepted  in  Antwerp,  packed  in  lx>xes 
with  markings  of  Al  Fatah,  the  Palestinian 
terrorist  organization.  Four  years  ago  arms 
and  explosives  found  in  Greece  in  a  car  of 
two  INLA  supporters  appeared  to  have  come 
from  similar  sources. 

In  1973  the  Irish  navy  intercepted  a  Cyp- 
riot  ship  and  found  Provisional  IRA  leader 
Joe  Cahill  aboard,  along  with  arms,  mainly 
Soviet,  that  had  been  loaded  at  Tripoli  by 
Libyan  soldiers. 

A  street  In  Tehran  near  the  British  em- 
bassy was  renamed  in  1981  after  the  late 
hunger  striker  Bobby  Sands. 

During  a  1981  trip  to  Denmark  Kieran 
Nugent,  a  former  protest  prisoner  in  Maze 
Prison,  who  has  undertaken  publicity  tours 
in  North  America  and  Europe,  met  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Cuban  embassy.  Fidel 
Castro  has  also  spoken  out  in  favor  of  the 
Irish  revolutionaries  and  against  the  British 
policy  in  Northern  Ireland. 

The  British  say  there  are  many  Irish  re- 
publican backers  active  in  West  Germany, 


while  others  And  France,  with  direct  ferry 
connections  with  Roaalare  and  Cork,  a  con- 
venient meeting  place. 

rWatertown  Dally  Times,  Feb.  23, 1983] 
BaiTAXR  Campaigr  Favorirg  U.8.  Croub 

BflSSILKS  THBtK 

(By  Alan  Emory) 

LoRDOR.— The  British  government  baa 
been  considering  a  public  relations  cam- 
paign to  win  support  for  stationing  Ameri- 
can cruise  missiles  on  British  soil. 

The  United  States,  for  iU  part,  has  been 
talking  about  a  $85  million  PR  <^tnp«ip«  of 
its  own  to  win  over  skeptical  Europeans. 

The  British  have  their  reservations  about 
the  second  effort. 

"We  don't  want  to  create  an  atmosphere 
of  belligerency,"  says  Defense  Minister  Mi- 
chael Heseltine,  who  calls  $65  million  "quite 
a  bit  of  money." 

"Humbly.  I  might  suggest  there  might  be 
other  defense  purposes  to  which  the  money 
could  be  better  spent." 

And  if  Britain  decides  to  engage  in  that 
kind  of  campaign,  he  told  a  group  of  visiting 
American  reports,  "we  wiU  use  our  money, 
not  American  money." 

According  to  Heseltine.  the  government 
has  been  looking  at  several  options,  but 
adds.  "The  issues  are  getting  fairly  well  ven- 
tUated." 

Deputy  Foreign  Minister  Douglas  Hurd 
says  London  understands  that  "people  say 
things  in  public  to  establish  a  line  in  Wash- 
ington." 

He  adds  that  basically  each  European 
country  prefers  to  "conduct  its  own  argu- 
ments with  its  own  people." 

Hurd  concedes  that  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  countries  need  "more 
deftness"  in  handling  the  controversial  mis- 
sile-stationing Issue  than  they  have  enjoyed 
in  recent  years,  but  adds,  "It  Is  better  than 
it  was.  I  would  much  rather  have  what  we 
have  had  in  the  last  few  weeks  than  what 
we  had  before  that." 

He  calls  Walter  Rostow,  the  disarmament 
negotiator  fired  by  President  Reagan,  "very 
good,"  and  Paul  Nitze.  the  negotiator  kept 
on  the  Job,  "excellent." 

However,  Hurd  warns  that  the  public  per- 
ception of  the  missUe  controversy  is  "chang- 
ing all  the  time.  We  need  help." 

Washington  will  make  its  assessment  of 
the  situation,  then  "come  to  us,"  Hurd  said 
confidently  over  lunch  here.  "We  will  put  in 
our  ideas,  and  we  can  then  decide." 

Hurd  believes  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
move  off  President  Reagan's  "zero  option" 
proposal  for  the  moment  because  the  Sovi- 
ets have  been  outmaneuvered. 

If  the  Soviets  appear  willing  to  turn  some- 
thing into  "hard  treaty  language  we  should 
be  prepared  to  look  at  that,"  he  adds,  "but 
we  are  not  at  that  stage  yet." 

"Agreement  could  come  after  western  de- 
ployment starts." 

Hurd  says  that  the  British  government 
has  to  spend  a  lot  of  energy  "back  to  the  vO- 
lage  hall"  to  amass  enough  popular  support 
and  that  has  proved  "very  time-consuming." 

British  officials  readily  agree  the  Soviets 
may  come  up  with  something  worth  looking 
at,  but  they  warn  that  such  a  possibility 
would  be  "demolished,"  as  one  put  it.  if 
Moscow  felt  the  West  would  not  deploy 
medium-range  missiles  like  the  American 
Pershing  2s  and  the  cruises. 

Defense  Minister  Heseltine  maintains  that 
Preaident  Reagan  took  the  initiative  on  the 
missile  issue  that  he  "called"  Soviet  leader 
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Turi  V.  Andropov,  but  Andropov  did  not  re- 


JMI 


One  iaue  ittrrinc  up  the  Brittah  people  ia 
who  vOl  control  the  mlaeUes  stationed  here. 
Hmk  la  oppoaitliMi  to  exclusive  American 
oootroL 

Heseltlne  says  the  United  SUtes  has  been 
"very  good"  about  the  control  issue  and 
that  a  Joint  operation  has  woriced  well  with 
subanarine-baaed  Poseidon  miasUe  and  other 
weapons  systems. 

"An  Independent  nuclear  deterrent  is  an 
Important  part  of  British  defense  strategy," 
he  declared  at  the  interview  arranged  by 
Georgetown  Untversity's  Center  for  Strate- 
gic and  International  Studies.  "We  contrib- 
ute a  major  strengthening  of  the  alliance 
with  our  detnrent  The  Russians  want  to 
dhrlde  the  alliance." 

Heaeltine  insists  he  does  not  accept  the 
position  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  "any 
right  to  global  equality"  in  nuclear  weapons. 

"The  people  believe  In  NATO."  he  contin- 
ued. "A  new  weapon  requires  its  own  discus- 
sion and  debate.  We  didn't  want  to  get  into 
this  position.  They  (the  Soviets)  forced  us. 

"There  is  plenty  of  time  to  make  real  deci- 
sions about  weapons  system  levels.  An 
sgreement  (at  the  Oeneva  disarmament 
talks)  would  avert  a  need  for  deployment  If 
we  do  deploy,  it  will  be  their  fault  and  not 
ours." 

[From  the  Watertown  Dally  Times.  Feb.  24, 

19831 
BamsH   Still   Euphoric   Ovxr   Falkland 

ViCTOBT— DrvIDKD  RIVALS  BOOT  THATCHKR 

RnutcnoH  Hopss 

(By  Alan  Emory) 

LoMOOM.— British  Prime  Minister  BCarga- 
ret  Thatcher  has  two  things  going  for  her  in 
the  next  election,  the  country's  continuing, 
though  ebbing,  euphoria  over  the  victory  in 
the  Falkland  Islands  and  the  division  in  the 
opposing  parties. 

No  longer  is  the  Labor  Party  a  single 
strong  political  rival.  Its  left-wing  extrem- 
ists have  driven  out  the  moderates,  who 
formed  the  Social  Democratic  Party,  and 
the  Social  Democrats  have  now  arranged  an 
alliance  with  the  older  Liberal  Party. 

That  leaves  both  Labor  and  the  Social 
Democratic-liberal  alliance  running  sepa- 
rate campaigns  against  the  Conservative 
government. 

"Mrs.  lliatcher  is  riding  remarkably  high 
at  the  moment,"  Social  Democratic  leader 
Roy  Jenkins  told  a  group  of  visiting  Ameri- 
can reporters  recently,  "but  she  has  been  a 
most  unpopular  prime  minister  since  polls 
began  about  15  months  ago. 

Roland  Moyle,  a  Labor  member  of  Parlia- 
ment and  his  pvty'S  number  two  foreign  af- 
fairs spokesman,  says  Labor  would  like  to 
see  the  election  delayed  a  bit  because  of  the 
"Falklands  euphoria." 

One  member  of  the  Thatcher  cabinet, 
who  declined  to  be  quoted  by  name,  says 
there  is  a  good  case  for  holding  an  early 
election.  He  says  there  is  considerable  un- 
certainty now  and  the  sooner  that  can  be 
eaaed  the  better. 

People  overseas  need  assurance,  he  adds. 

Labor  is  fighting  the  British  purchase  of 
submarlne-baaed  American  Trident  missiles. 
calling  the  nuclear  threat  "immoral,"  but 
Ifoyle  concedes  that  Britain  must  depend 
on  the  United  States  for  defense. 

He  says  Labor's  position  Is  against  the  sta- 
tioning of  American  land-baaed  cruise  mis- 
siles in  Britain,  for  closing  all  nuclear  bases 
in  the  country  and  staying  in  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization. 


Mr.  Moyle  said  his  party  was  "committed" 
to  support  NATO  decisions,  but  when  a  re- 
porter pointed  out  that  NATO  favored  the 
deployment  of  American  medium-range  mis- 
siles in  Ehirope  if  a  disarmament  agreement 
faUed  in  Oeneva,  Mr.  Moyle  replied  that 
Britain  should  try  to  change  NATO's  stand. 

Labor's  chief  spokesman  on  foreign  af- 
fairs, Peter  Shore,  concedes  a  "feeling  of 
frustration  and  failure"  within  his  party. 

Jenkins  says  that  until  recently  he  had 
thought  Mrs.  Thatcher  would  call  for  an 
election  in  October,  and  under  British  law 
she  could  wait  until  June.  1984. 

However,  he  says,  he  thinks  that  when 
she  came  Ijack  from  her  recent  visit  to  the 
Falklands,  where  there  was  considerable  tel- 
evision coverage,  she  changed  her  mind  and 
was  not  keeping  her  options  open. 

Jenkins,  as  well  as  some  Thatcher  aides, 
cite  a  sharp  faU  in  the  British  pound  and 
other  economic  problems  that  point  to  the 
danger  of  waiting  much  longer  and  to  the 
strong  possibility  of  an  election  this  June. 

Jenkins,  who  looks  a  little  like  Sen.  Jesse 
Helms  of  North  Carolina,  wears  red  sus- 
penders and  has  trouble  pronouncing  his  r's, 
singles  out  as  the  major  factor  producing 
the  split-off  of  the  Social  Democrats  from 
the  Labor  Party  the  opposition  to  a  unilat- 
eral defense  stance. 

The  Social  Democrats  say  their  high  point 
in  the  polls  came  in  December  1981,  when 
their  support  topped  50  per  cent.  Some  esti- 
mates now  put  them  down  as  far  as  20  per 
cent,  but  Jenkins  say  the  real  strength  is 
underestimated.  He  insists  it  is  difficult  to 
measure  the  strength  of  a  new  political 
movement. 

Some  observers  contrast  the  "overwhelm- 
ingly left-wing"  policies  of  the  local  Labor 
Party  leaders  to  what  one  called  reluctance 
to  "tumble  in  a  rush  toward  extreme  posi- 
tions" by  the  party's  national  chiefs. 

Jenkins  says  the  Social  Democrats  can  win 
enough  seats  to  be  in  a  position  to  form  a 
new  government  if  they  can  push  onto  the 
low  30  per  cent  range.  He  says  32  per  cent  of 
the  vote  translates  into  100  seats  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  a  level  of  37  per 
cent  would  give  the  Social  Democrats  a 
clear  majority. 

In  partnership  with  the  Liberals  that  is 
"perfectly  possible,"  he  says.  He  calls  "the 
least  likely  outcome"  a  Labor  Party  victory. 

Jenkins  says  his  long-term  goal  is  for  the 
Social  Democrats  to  replace  Labor  as  "the 
other  party." 

He  concedes,  however,  that  too  much  time 
now  has  to  l>e  devoted  to  Internal  party 
matters.  An  amalgamation  with  the  Liberals 
would  take  too  much  time  at  present,  he 
says,  and  the  alliance  would  rather  fight  the 

Conservatives  and  Labor  than  each  other. 
When   it   comes   to   the   missile-defense 

issue,  Jenkins  says  the  Russians  will  "never 

give  something  for  nothing"  and  he  has 

seen  no  offer  from  Moscow  that  he  can  con- 
sider acceptable. 

[From  the  Watertown  DaUy  Times,  Feb.  25, 

1983] 
Popx  Calls  Nuclear  Arms  Rack  a  "Great 
Problem" 
(By  Alan  Emory) 
RoKK.— As  Pope  John  Paul  II  made  his 
way  down  a  line  of  American  newspaper  cor- 
respondents in  the  Great  Hall  of  Paul  VI 
the  reporters  tried  to  fire  questions  at  him. 
"A  Pope  doesn't  answer  questions,"  the 
Polish-bom  Pontiff  observed  in  Eiigllsh,  "he 
only  shakes  hands." 

Nevertheless,  he  did  make  some  observa- 
tions in  his  few  moments  with  the  newsmen 


at  the  foot  of  a  huge  terraced  marble  plat- 
form. 

What  of  the  Increased  repression  of  the 
church  in  Eastern  Europe?  "It  Is  something 
that  concerns  us  greatly." 

What  about  the  nuclear  arms  race?  "It  is  a 
great  problem.  This  church  has  studied  this 
question  all  the  time." 

Does  he  encourage  steps  like  the  letter  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  in  the  United 
States  favoring  limitations  on  nuclear  arms? 
"I  am  giving  encouragement  to  all  the 
truth." 

On  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict.  "I  will  have  a 
statement  later." 

Was  he  going  to  the  Middle  East?  The 
Poi>e  looked  surprised  and  put  up  his  hands. 
"Maybe." 

The  50th  anniversary  of  Adolf  Hitler's 
coming  to  power  was  the  next  day.  What 
was  his  reaction?  "It  is  not  an  event  It  is 
nothing  to  be  commemorated.  I  shall  leave 
it  to  others  to  comment." 

The  exchanges  took  place  following  a  gen- 
eral audience  the  Pope  held  with  about 
9,000  faculty,  parents  and  students  from 
Catholic  schools  all  over  Italy. 

The  main  part  of  the  10-year-old  hall 
holds  8.000  seate  that  can  be  removed  to 
allow  room  for  as  many  as  15,000  people.  It 
has  a  huge  vaulted  ceiling  with  light  pour- 
ing through  box-like  concrete  openings.  At 
one  side  high  up  is  a  large  oval  stained-glass 
window  created  by  a  Hungarian  artist. 

A  railing  separates  the  audience  from  a 
short  space  leading  to  a  dosen  steps,  each 
set  back  farther  than  the  one  below,  as  they 
progress  to  a  white  stage. 

The  stage  features  a  large  bronze  sculp- 
ture of  the  resurrection  and  the  white  bro- 
caded papal  throne. 

It  is  lighted  by  three  large  spotlights  and 
pale  yellow  circles  of  gridded  glass,  the 
middle  one  in  the  center  of  a  concrete 
design  that  looks  like  a  map  of  the  Vatican 
grounds.  There  are  two  dozen  small  spot- 
lights at  the  front. 

Two  huge  concrete  pillars  lean  forward 
from  the  back  wall  and  support  a  broad  con- 
crete slab  curving  across  the  front. 

The  voices  of  the  orators  boom  out  from 
two  large  speakers,  one  on  either  side  of  the 
stage. 

Where  there  are  special  groups  in  attend- 
ance, like  the  American  reporters,  they  are 
seated  on  wooden  chairs  on  either  side  of 
the  floor  below  the  stage  and  in  front  of  the 
railing. 

Sometimes  television  cameras  and  crews 
film  the  proceedings. 

A  priest  conducts  mass  singing  into  a 
microphone  on  the  right  side  of  the  stage, 
and  as  the  organ  plays  an  anthem  the 
cheers  resound  in  waves. 

Swiss  guards  in  orange  and  pxirple  stripe 
outfits  of  tunic,  pantaloons  and  leggings, 
with  red  inserts  and  cuffs,  white  collars  and 
(doves  and  black  helmets  with  red  plumes, 
stand  at  attention,  holding  maces. 
The  audlance  is  led  in  a  Salve  Regina. 
On  stage  that  day  were  directors  of  the 
Catholic  schools  and  a  Vatican  aide  in  a 
mauve-colored  full  dress  suit. 

The  atmosphere  was  one  of  great  excite- 
ment, like  a  championship  sports  event. 

At  about  12:30  pjn.  the  Pope  walked  up 
the  center  aisle  through  the  audience  and 
up  the  steps,  his  hands  stretched  out  in 
front  of  him  as  cheers  welled  up  in  ever-in- 
creasing volume. 

The  Pope,  dressed  In  a  white  ew  and  robe, 
went  straight  to  his  throne  and  sat  down. 

He  urged  the  students  to  work  hard  and 
not  to  liecome  discouraged.  He  stressed  the 


Importance  of  being  good  Cathollca.  words 
that  won  applause,  then  Intoned  a  prayer  In 
Latin. 

Next  Pope  John  Paul  took  off  his  glasMS. 
stood  up.  handed  the  text  of  his  remaite  to 
an  aide  and  participated  in  the  singing  of 
the  Lord's  Prayer  In  LaUiL 

Then  he  moved  down  to  the  railing,  going 
from  one  side  wall  to  the  other,  shaking 
hands  all  the  way.  much  as  an  American 
politician  "presses  the  flesh"  at  an  airport 
fence. 

He  had  first  paused  In  front  of  one  special 
group,  a  contingent  of  crippled  children, 
and.  after  the  move  down  the  crowd,  had  his 
exchanges  with  the  reporters. 

The  correspondents  had  entered  the  Vati- 
can through  glass  doors  marked  with  iron 
bars  decorated  like  a  series  of  dots  and 
dashes  into  a  marbled  entryway.  Only  reli- 
gious paintings  and  iron  statuary  distin- 
guished this  from  an  office  building  lobby. 

Before  attending  the  audience  with  the 
Pontiff  the  American  reporters  visited  the 
Vatican  press  center,  which  has  a  briefing 
room  that  looks  like  a  theater,  with  folding 
doors. 

[From  the  Watertown  Dally  Times.  Feb.  26, 

1983] 

Italy  Believes  Bulgaria  Cowwecteu  to 

AssASsiHATioii  Attempt  oh  Pope 

(By  Alan  Emory) 

Rome.— Italian  government  leaders  are 
convinced  there  is  a  real  connection  l>e- 
tween  the  Kremlin  and  the  attempted  assas- 
sination of  Pope  John  Paul  n.  but  equally 
convinced  there  is  no  ctuunce  of  proving  it 
and  no  point  in  pursuing  the  "Bulgarian 
connection." 

It  is  "very  difficult  to  find  who  is  responsi- 
ble" for  the  attack,  former  Prime  Minister 
Glullo  Andreotti  told  a  group  of  visiting 
American  newsmen  recently. 

Andreotti  insisted  more  information  was 
required. 

Prime  Minister  Amintore  Fanfani  said,  in 
another  session  with  the  reporters,  that 
"whatever  consequences"  were  required  as  a 
result  of  a  magistrate's  investigation  into 
the  shooting  of  the  Pope  by  Mehmet  All 
Agea,  the  Turk  convicted  of  the  attack  in 
May.  1981.  would  be  implemented. 

"We  can't  close  our  eyes  to  danger."  he 
added. 

However.  Fanfani  urged  caution,  too. 

"Politics  Is  prudence,"  he  advised.  "In 
front  of  facts  one  reacts.  Otherwise,  he 
doesn't" 

Both  men  are  members  of  the  conserva- 
tive Christian  Democratic  Party. 

Flamlnlo  Piccoli,  the  party  president,  said 
in  a  third  interview,  that  the  current  inves- 
tigation "seemed"  to  indicate  more  of-a  link 
between  Agea  and  the  Bulgarian  secret  serv- 
ice. 

However.  Piccoli  added,  any  action  Italy 
would  take  in  the  matter  would  be  in  co- 
operation with  her  allies. 

Italy  cannot  make  war  on  Bulgaria  by 
itself,  he  said,  so  the  allies  had  to  "reflect 
together"  and  then  create  whatever  coun- 
teroffensive  was  required. 

Piccoli  recalled  wryly  that  Italy  had  un- 
dermined its  own  secret  service  at  least 
three  times  recently. 

He  hinted  that  the  probe  might  turn  up 
connections  beyond  Bulgaria,  but  refused  to 
be  more  definite. 

Sen.  Alfonse  M.  D'Amato,  R-N.T..  has 
been  conducting  his  own  private  probe  of 
the  assassination  attempt,  and  he  thinks  he 
has  come  up  with  some  pertinent  informa- 
tion. 


On  a  trip  to  Italy  earlier  tills  month  Sensr 
tor  D'Amato  denounced  what  he  termed  a 
lack  of  cooperaticm  on  the  part  of  American 
authorities  and  even  hinted  at  some  ob- 
structionism. 

When  he  returned  to  the  United  States  he 
reported  on  his  findings  to  William  P.  ClaA. 
President  Reagan's  special  assistant  for  na- 
tional security  affairs. 

According  to  Giancarlo  Pajetta.  foreign 
minister  In  Italy's  Commtmist  Party  shadow 
cabinet,  no  one  had  proven  uiy  Bulgarian 
connection  with  the  shooting  and  the  Bul- 
garian ambassador  in  Rome  had  claimed  no 
information. 

Interviews  in  Washington  and  here  turned 
up  a  consistent  line  that  since  it  would  be 
impossible  to  link  the  Soviet  leadership  with 
the  attack  on  the  Pope  there  was  no  point 
in  continued  efforts  to  prove  it,  particularly 
since  Turi  V.  Andropov,  former  head  of  the 
Soviet  secret  police,  was  now  head  man  in 
Moscow  and  the  western  world  was  going  to 
have  to  deal  with  him  for  some  time  to 
come. 

[From  the  Watertown  Dally  Times,  Feb.  28, 
1983] 

U.S.  LiifKED  With  Wbsterh  Europe  Ih 
COHCERN  Over  Ecohomt,  Arms 

(By  Alan  Emory) 

Washingtoh.— The  leaders  of  Western 
Europe  are  no  pushovers. 

They  know  pretty  well  what  it  takes  to 
defend  themselves  against  the  Communist 
threat,  but  they  also  recognize  the  need  to 
meet  the  concerns  of  the  political  opposi- 
tion. 

President  Reagan  tries  to  picture  a  Demo- 
cratic-sponsored Jobs  plan  as  his  own  in 
Washington.  Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl  in 
Bonn  and  Prime  Minister  Margaret  Thatch- 
er in  London  angle  for  credit  for  getting  Mr. 
Reagan  to  consider  settling  the  medium- 
range  missile  argument  with  the  Soviet 
Union  with  a  balance  of  weapons  that  would 
fall  short  of  Mr.  Reagan's  prime  goal  of  no 
missiles  at  all,  the  so-called  "zero  option." 

The  opposition  parties  in  Germany  and 
Britain,  which  have  been  skeptical  about 
the  Reagan  zero-zero  proposal,  would  like 
that  credit  for  themselves. 

High  unemployment  is  rife  throughout 
Western  Europe,  and  currency  problems  add 
to  England's  woes.  Europe's  economy,  and 
its  politics,  have  strong  links  to  the  United 
States,  its  interest  rates,  its  recession  and  its 
policy  on  disarmament. 

The  United  States  is  the  obvious  strength 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization, 
yet  NATO  members  worry  about  the  stead- 
fastness of  the  U.S.  commitment  to  protect 
Western  Europe  from  a  Commimist  military 
move. 

There  is  praise  for  U.S.  rhetoric  about  dis- 
armament tempered  with  concern  over  Mr. 
Reagan's  firing  over  a  well-respected  disar- 
mament negotiator,  Eugene  V.  Rostow. 

Mr.  Kohl  and  Mrs.  Thatcher  have  staked 
their  political  future  to  a  considerable 
extend  on  the  Reagan  missile  policy.  The 
Germans  will  make  their  determiiuition 
Sunday,  the  British  conceivably  by  June. 

The  atmosphere  in  Western  Europe  is  one 
of  tension,  but  not  crisis.  There  is  wide- 
spread distrust  of  Soviet  leader  Yuri  V. 
Andropov,  despite  respect  for  the  propagan- 
da successes  he  apparently  has  scored  with 
his  missile-reduction  offers. 

The  Europeans  have  no  confidence  that 
the  Soviet  promises  are  real,  and  even  the 
opposition  parties  in  Germany  and  Britain 
view  them  with  deep  skepticism. 


In  Italy,  where  governments  topple  at  a 
change  in  the  sea  l»«eze,  the  current  regime 
has  withstood  an  energy  payoff  scandal, 
brushing  it  off  as  a  perKoaltty  difference 
between  politicians,  rather  than  as  a  matter 
of  serious  corruption. 

Protest  movements,  focusing  aa  the  sta- 
tioning of  American  cruise  missiles  on  Euro- 
pean soil,  are  regarded  with  interest  but  no 
great  apprehension,  by  government  leaders. 

There  is  much  more  concern  about  rising 
protectionism  in  Congress  and  tlie  potential 
impact  on  international  trade. 

Nearly  three  dosen  Interviews  in  the 
course  of  two  weeks,  arranged  by  George- 
town University's  Study  for  Strategic  and 
International  Studies,  produce  startling  con- 
trasts. Defense  experts  in  Europe  are  much 
more  forthcoming  about  weapons  details 
and  their  Implications  than  those  at  the 
Pentagon. 

Government  leaders  will  start  discussions 
in  their  native  tongue  with  the  aasistanoe  of 
an  interpreter,  then  switch  to  Fnglinh  «■  an 
easier  and  more  direct  way  of  communicat- 
ing vrith  their  interviewers. 

Politicans  have  a  lively  sense  of  the  possi- 
ble, as  well  as  the  probable. 

There  is  a  wideQ>read  felling  that  the  dif- 
ficult position  of  Europe,  in  the  middle  be- 
tween the  two  superpowers,  is  not  entirely 
i4>preciated  in  the  U.S.  However,  many  gov- 
ernment and  opposition  leaders,  while  seek- 
ing that  appreciation,  do  not  want  Amnlcan 
Interference  as  the  price. 

Europe  fears  that  the  U.S.  wants  coopera- 
tion on  American,  rather  than  European, 
terms  and  that  Washington  is  not  much  for 
compromising.  It  gives  almost  all  the  points 
to  the  Kremlin  in  the  propaganda  battle. 

President  Reagan  has  staked  a  lot  on  the 
German  election  Sunday.  If  the  present  gov- 
ernment of  Chancellor  Kohl  wins  Mr. 
Reagan  will  regard  that  as  a  great  victory 
for  his  foreign  policy. 

Late  last  week  Soviet  Foreign  Minister 
Andrei  Gromyko  tried  to  put  pressure  im 
the  Germans  by  urging  them  to  vote  »g*'"«* 
deploying  American  missiles,  a  clear  at- 
tempt to  throw  the  election  to  the  Social 
Democrats. 

Leaders  of  both  major  parties  protested. 

The  Germans  would  like  to  believe  that 
the  choice  was  theirs. 


RKO  GENERAL'S  SURVEY  OP 
AMERICAN  NEWSPAPERS 

Ui.  MOTNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  event  that  it  may  have  escaped  the 
attention  of  my  coUeag:ues.  I  should 
like  to  call  to  the  Senate's  attention  a 
fascinating  set  of  three  surveys  com- 
pleted at  the  beginning  of  the  year  by 
the  Indefatigable  Clifford  E^rans.  vice 
president  of  RKO  General  Broadcast- 
ing and  chief  of  its  Washington  news 
bureau. 

Mr.  Evans,  as  is  his  custom,  surveyed 
the  attitudes  of  major  newspaper  pub- 
lishers, editors,  and  Washington 
bureau  chiefs  on  their  views  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  first  2  years  In  office. 

The  surveys,  tabulated  during  the 
month  of  January,  show  that  in  all 
three  groups,  the  prevalent  opinion  is 
that  President  Reagan  is  doing  a  good 
to  fair  Job  and  that  he  is  likely  to  be 
renominated  in  1984.  Those  surveyed 
also  agreed,  nearly  uiumlmously.  that 
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the  state  of  the  economy  remains  the 
number  one  oonoem  of  their  readers. 

As  newspapers  do,  indeed,  shape  a 
great  deal  of  public  opinion  about  the 
performance  of  the  President,  it  is  in- 
terestlnc  to  see  what  those  who  own, 
run.  and  edit  these  newspapers  have  to 
say  on  the  subject  they  frequently  ad- 
dress in  their  own  columns. 

I  commend  these  surveys  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  and  compliment 
Mr.  Evans  and  RKO  General  for  pro- 
viding us  this  valuable  insight.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  summary  of  the  RKO  General 
opinion  survey  of  publishers,  editors, 
and  Washington  bureau  chiefs  be 
printed  in  the  Rscors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkxmu),  as  follows: 
Omnoii  SumvKT  CoifDucrxD  by  thk  Wash- 

nNnoM  Niwa  Bukx*0  of  RKO  Obubul 

BKOADCUmiG 

PUBLISHERS 

In  a  written  Opinion  Siirvey  submitted  to 
the  Publishen  of  the  major  DaUy  newspa- 
pers of  the  nation,  most  of  the  Publishers 
who  responded  rated  President  Reagan's 
first  two  years  In  the  White  House  as 
"Good." 

96  Questionnaires  were  mailed  to  the  Pub- 
lishers of  the  major  Daily  Newspapers  in 
the  East,  South.  Midwest.  Southwest,  Rock- 
ies and  Pacific  Coast  (Including  Hawaii). 

Publishers  of  49  newspapers  responded. 
Of  that  number,  40%  evaluated  President 
Reagan's  first  two  years  in  the  White  House 
as  "Good":  30%  said.  "Pair":  11%  said. 
"Poor";  9%  said,  "Excellent":  7%  said.  "Fair 
to  Good":  2%  said.  "Good  to  Excellent." 

Aa  to  the  No.  1  Issue  of  Interest/Concern 
to  the  readers,  almost  every  Publisher  who 
responded  said.  The  Economy. 

In  answer  to  the  Question  as  to  the  Presi- 
dent's "strength"  .  .  .  most  of  the  Publish- 
ers said,  "His  ability  to  Communicate/Tal- 
ented Persuader." 

As  to  the  President's  "weakness' .  .  .  many 
of  the  Publishers  faulted  him  on  The  Econ- 
oatT-  "InabiUty"/"I.Ack  of  Understanding." 

Asked  about  his  political  future,  the  over- 
whelming response  was  that  the  President 
will  be  renominated  in  1984.  If  not  Mr. 
Reagan  in  1984.  others  suggested:  Vice 
President  Biish,  U.S.  Senator  Howard  Baker 
and  U.8.  Senator  Robert  E>ole. 

Responses  were  received  from  the  Pub- 
Ushers  of  the  following  newspapers: 

East.  New  Tork  Daily  News.  New  York 
Times.  Newsday.  Boston  Globe,  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette.  Baltimore  Sun.  Baltimore 
Evening  Sun.  Buffalo  Evening  News,  Roch- 
ester Democrat  and  Chronicle,  Rochester 
Times-Union.  Bergen  (N.J.)  Record  and  Al- 
lentown  Morning  Call. 

Midwest.  Chicago  Tribune,  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat,  Indianapolis  News,  Indian- 
apolis Star.  Cincinnati  Enquirer.  Des 
Moines  Register.  Omaha  World-Herald.  St. 
Paul  Dispatch.  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press, 
Alvon  Beacon  Journal,  Flint  Journal  and 
the  Peoria  Journal  Star. 

South  and  Southwest.  Atlanta  Constitu- 
tion. Atlanta  Journal,  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal.  Louisville  Times,  Dallas  Morning 
News.  The  Daily  Oklahoman,  St.  Petersburg 
Times.  Richmond  Times-Dispatch,  Rlch- 
maoA  News-Leader,  Dallas  Times  Herald. 
Birmingham  News,  The  Virginian-Pilot 
(Norfolk).  Tampa  Tribune.  The  Tennessean 


(NashTllle),  Tulsa  World.  Florida  limes- 
Unlim  (Jacksonville).  Raleigh  News  &  Ob- 
server. Knoxvllle  Newa-Sentlnel.  The  SUte 
(Columbia,  S.C.)  and  the  Arkansas  Gazette 
(UtUe  Rock). 

Pacific  Coast.  Los  Angeles  Times,  Los  An- 
geles Herald-Examiner,  San  Jose  Mercury, 
Oaldand  Tribune.  Sacramento  Union  and 
Taooma  News  Tribune. 

BorroRS 

In  a  written  Opinion  Survey  submitted  to 
the  Editors  of  the  major  Dally  newspapers 
of  the  nation,  most  of  the  Editors  who  re- 
sponded rated  President  Reagan's  first  two 
years  in  the  White  House  as  "Fair." 

107  Questionnaires  were  mailed  to  the 
Editors  of  major  Dally  Newspapers  in  the 
East.  South.  Midwest,  Southwest.  Rockies 
and  Pacific  Coast  (including  Hawaii). 

Editors  of  67  newspapers  responded.  Of 
that  number,  40%  evaluated  President  Rea- 
gan's first  two  years  In  the  White  House  as 
"Fair";  34%  said,  "Good":  24%  said.  "Poor"; 
1%  said.  "ExceUent":  1%  said.  "Fair  to 
Good." 

As  to  the  No.  1  issue  of  Interest/Concern 
to  the  readers,  almost  every  Editor  who  re- 
sponded said.  The  Economy. 

In  answer  to  the  Question  as  the  Presi- 
dent's "strength".  .  .  most  of  the  Editors 
said.  "His  ability  to  Communicate." 

As  to  the  President's  "weakness".  .  .  most 
of  the  Editors  faulted  him  on  "Stafr'/'"In- 
abillty"/"InflexibUlty". 

Asked  about  his  political  future,  the  over- 
whelming response  was  that  the  President 
will  be  renominated  in  1984.  If  not  Mr. 
Reagan  in  1984,  others  suggested:  Vice 
President  Bush.  U.S.  Senator  Howard  Baker 
and  U.S.  Senator  Robert  Dole. 

Responses  were  received  from  the  Editors 
of  the  (oUowing  newspapers: 

East:  Asbury  Park  Press,  Baltimore  News- 
American,  Baltimore  Elvening  Sun,  Balti- 
more Sun,  Bergen  Record,  Buffalo  Evening 
News,  Camden  Courier-Post,  Hartford  Cou- 
rant,  New  York  Daily  News,  New  York  Post, 
Newsday,  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette.  Providence  Journal-Bulletin, 
Rochester  Times-Union,  Syracuse  Herald- 
Joumal  and  Wall  Street  Journal. 

South /Southwest:  Arkansas  Gazette.  At- 
lanta Constitution,  Atlanta  Journal,  Bir- 
mingham News,  Columbia  (S.C.)  The  State, 
Dallas  Morning  News,  Port  Worth  Star- 
Telegram,  Knoxville  News-Sentinel,  Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal,  Memphis  Press-Sciml- 
tar,  Miami  Herald.  Nashville  Tennessean. 
Norfolk  Vlrginian-PUot,  Orlando  Sentinel, 
Phoenix  Gazette.  Raleigh  News  &.  Observer, 
St.  Petersburg  Times  and  Tampa  Tribune. 

Midwest:  Chicago  Tribune.  C^incinnati  En- 
quirer, Columbus  Citizen-Journal,  Colum- 
bus Dispatch.  Dayton  E>ally  News  and 
Dayton  Journal  Herald,  Des  Moines  Regis- 
ter, Detroit  Free  Press,  Detroit  News.  Flint 
Journal,  Grand  Rapids  Press,  Indianapolis 
News.  Milwaukee  Journal,  Milwaukee  Senti- 
nel. St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch.  Toledo  Blade, 
Tulsa  World  and  Youngstown  Vindicator. 

West:  Arizona  Republic.  Denver  Post,  Los 
Angeles  Daily  News,  Los  Angeles  Herald-Ex- 
aminer, Los  Angeles  Times,  Oakland  Trib- 
une, Rocky  Mountain  News,  Salt  Lake  City 
Tribime,  San  Diego  Tribune,  San  Diego 
Union,  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  San  Fran- 
cisco Examiner,  Seattle  Post-Inlelligencer, 
Seattle  Times  and  Tacoma  News  Tribune. 

WASHINGTON  BURKAU  CRISFS 

In  a  written  Opinion  Survey  submitted  to 
the  Washington  Bureau  Chiefs  of  the  major 
Dally  Newspapers  of  the  nation,  and  the 
Newspaper  Chains,  moot  of  the  Washington 


Bureau  Chiefs  who  responded  rated  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  first  two  years  In  Uie  White 
House  as  ""Fair." 

54  Questionnaires  where  maUed  to  the 
Waatiington  Bureau  Chiefs  representing 
Newspaper  Chains  and  the  larger  Daily 
Newspapers  throughout  the  United  States. 

46  Washbigton  Bureau  Chiefs  responded. 
Of  that  number.  54%  evaluated  President 
Reagan's  first  two  years  in  the  White  House 
as  "Fair";  22%  said,  "Good";  17%  said. 
""Poor":  2%  each  said.  '"Excellent";  2%  said. 
""Fair  to  Good":  2%  said,  "Poor  to  Fair";  and 
1%  scattered. 

As  to  the  No.  1  Issue  of  Interest/Ccmcem 
to  the  readers,  almost  every  Washington 
Bureau  Chief  said.  The  Economy. 

In  answer  to  the  Question  as  the  Presi- 
dent's "strength"  .  .  .  most  of  the  Washing- 
ton Bureau  Chiefs  said,  ""Personality/His 
ability  to  Communicate." 

As  to  the  President's  "weakness"  most  of 
the  Washington  Bureau  Chiefs  faulted  him 
on  "Inability"/ "Staff'/'InflexlbUity". 

Asked  about  his  political  future,  54%  of 
the  Washington  Bureau  Chiefs  said  Mr. 
Reagan  will  nm  In  1984.  while  46%  said  he 
will  not.  If  not  Mr.  Reagan  in  1984,  others 
foreseen  were:  Vice  President  Bush,  U.S. 
Senator  Howard  Baker,  U.S.  Senator  Robert 
Dole.  U.S.  Senator  Richard  Lugar,  Illinois 
Governor  James  Thompson,  New  York  Con- 
gressman Jack  Kemp. 

Responses  were  received  from  the  Wash- 
ington Bureau  Chiefs  of  the  following: 

Newspaper  Chains:  Copley,  Cox,  Gannett. 
Hearst,  Knight-Rldder.  Media  General. 
McClatchey,  Newhouse  and  Scrippa- 
Howard. 

Newspapers: 

East:  Bergen  Record.  Boston  Globe,  Buf- 
falo Evening  News,  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor, Hartford  Courant,  New  York  DaUy 
News,  New  York  Post.  New  York  "Times  and 
Wall  Street  Journal. 

Midwest:  CHeveland  Plain  Dealer,  Chicago 
Sun-Times,  Chicago  Tribune,  Columbus  Dis- 
patch, Dally  Oklahoman,  Des  Moines  Regis- 
ter, Detroit  News,  Indianapolis  News.  Indi- 
anapolis Star,  Kansas  C^ty  Times,  Milwau- 
kee Journal,  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  Minneapo- 
lis Star-Tribune,  Omaha  World-Herald.  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  and  Toledo  Blade. 

South/Southwest:  Arkansas  Gazette.  Co- 
lumbia (S.C.)  The  SUte,  Dallas  Morning 
News,  £>allas  Times  Herald,  Houston  Chron- 
icle. Houston  Post,  Orlando  Sentinel.  Ra- 
leigh News  Si  Observer  and  St.  Petersburg 
Times. 

West:  Denver  Post.  Los  Angeles  Times  and 
Sacramento  Union. 

Mr.  MOTNIHAN.  I  thank  the  Chair 
and  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  acting  assistant  legislative  clei^ 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  BOLT  CUL- 
BERTSON  OF  GREENVILLE,  S.C. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  my  good 
friend  John  Bolt  Culbertson,  of 
Greenville,  S.C,  who  passed  away  on 
March  21,  at  the  age  of  74.  To  his 


family  and  friends.  I  extend  my  deep- 
est sympathy. 

As  an  able  lawyer,  he  championed 
the  cause  of  the  underprivileged  and 
less  fortunate,  and  this  characteristic 
became  even  more  evident  durhig  his 
service  in  the  South  Carolina  House  of 
Representatives.  His  compassion  for 
the  poor  knew  no  limits. 

With  a  style  uniquely  his  own.  Mr. 
Culliertson  was  well  known  for  his 
maverick  spirit  and  colorful  personali- 
ty. Yet.  regardless  of  his  sometimes 
unpopular  positions,  he  deserves  re- 
spect for  his  unceasing  commitment  to 
helping  others. 

Mr.  President.  John  Bolt  Culbert- 
son's  invaluable  contributions  to  the 
Greenville  area,  and  to  the  State  of 
South  Carolina,  are  many  and  will 
long  be  remembered.  Indeed,  the 
lesson  to  be  learned  from  his  life  is 
that  if  one  dares  to  be  different  for 
the  common  good,  there  is  no  obstacle 
too  great  to  conquer. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  the 
Senate  Joins  me  in  saluting  this  fine 
citizen,  and  in  order  to  share  more 
about  the  life  and  character  of  John 
Bolt  Culbertson.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  articles  from  three  major 
newspapers  in  my  State  be  printed  in 
the  Rbcori). 

John  Bolt  Culbertson  was  a  patriot- 
ic, public  spirited  fine  citizen,  and  wUl 
be  missed  by  a  large  circle  of  friends. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Greenville  Piedmont.  Mar.  22 
19831 

I^ni-T  LlBBtAL.  JOHH  BOLT  CULBKBTSOH 

Dm 

John  Bolt  Culbertson.  74,  a  fighter  for  the 
downtrodden  and  disenfranchised,  died 
Monday  In  a  Houston  hospital  after  a  long 
bout  with  cancer. 

Nearly  half  a  century  of  law  practice  In 
Greenville  and  a  number  of  political  cam- 
paigns earned  him  labels  ranging  from  '"the 
bravest  politician  In  South  Carolina"  to  the 
""lonely  liberal  of  South  Carolina  politics." 

He  used  his  law  practice  to  help  blacks 
win  equal  employment  opportunities  and 
workers  to  gain  better  working  conditions. 

Culbertson  took  those  positions  at  a  finan- 
cial loss  to  his  law  practice,  according  to 
Richard  J.  Foster,  who  practiced  law  with 
Culbertson  in  the  late  19408. 

"He  was  still  successful,  but  materially  he 
could  have  been  much  more  successful"  if 
he  had  been  willing  to  support  popular  posi- 
tions. Foster  said. 

His  views  also  brought  him  tiaraasment. 
People  burned  crosses  on  his  lawn,  threw 
garbage  in  his  yard  and  telephoned  death 
threats. 

In  what  turned  out  to  be  his  last  inter- 
view, Culbertson  told  Greenville  Piedmont 
columnist  Gil  Roland  in  February  that  he 
lost  partners  and  clients  because  he  hired  a 
black  person  for  a  secretarial  position— a  job 
outaide  those  tradlUonally  held  by  mlnori- 
Uea. 

"I  think  John  Bolt  did  more  than  any  one 
individual,  especially  lawyers,  in  race  rela- 
tions in  Greenville,"  Greenville  lawyer 
Albert  Burgess  said  today.  "That  was  one  of 
tlie  main  things  he  was  responsible  for." 
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Foster  said  Culbertson  was  "courageous" 
and  '"ahead  of  his  time"  In  taking  unpopular 
positions  in  race  and  labor  relations. 

"John  was  certainly  a  unique  individual. 
He  stood  up  for  Justice  to  the  minority 
groups  when  it  was  unp(4>ular,  at  times  even 
at  some  risk  to  receiving  threats  from  reac- 
tionary forces,"  Foster  said. 

At  one  time,  during  a  House  race.  Foster 
said  he  remembers  Culbertson  being  phys- 
ically assaulted  for  a  comment  he  made  In 
defense  of  black  t>eople. 

"I'm  not  saying  he  was  always  right,  but 
no  one  ever  had  any  reservations  about 
knowing  where  he  stood."  Foster  said. 

But  despite  the  backlash  his  views  some- 
times brought,  Culbertson  was  generally  ad- 
mired by  many  who  opposed  his  views. 

"He  was  always  credited  with  being  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  underdog,  but  was  never 
treated  by  his  contemporaries  and  peers  as 
one  of  the  underdogs,"  Burgess  said. 

That  was  evidenced  by  those  who  attend- 
ed the  parties  Culbertson  and  his  wife, 
BJary  Symmes.  held  at  their  Richbourg 
Road  home.  They  would  draw  as  many  as 
600  guests— from  the  ranks  of  the  high  and 
mighty  to  the  ranks  of  the  poor  and  needy. 

Culbertson  fought  for  more  liberal  work- 
men's compensation  laws  and  better  work- 
ing conditions  for  the  poor. 

During  the  one  term  he  served  in  the 
South  Carolina  General  Assembly,  (Culbert- 
son successfully  fought  for  passage  of  the 
state's  first  occupational  disease  law  to  help 
employees  disabled  by  occupational  aU- 
ments. 

In  the  February  interview.  Culbertson 
said.  "The  world  has  treated  me  good— I 
have  not  given  up  my  principles." 

Rowland  said  today  that  (?ult>ertson  "was 
a  great  leavening  in  the  loaf  of  this  area. 

"Being  such  a  nonconformist  and  such  an 
aggressive  person,  he  stepped  on  lots  of  toes, 
but  he  was  a  very  important  influence  In 
the  changing  style  of  life.  I  think  he  had 
considerable  Influence  because  he  was  dif- 
ferent," Rowland  said. 

Bom  September  16,  1908,  on  a  farm  south 
of  Laurens.  Culbertson  was  one  of  13  chil- 
dren bom  to  John  and  Lucia  (Culbertson.  He 
attended  New  Prospect  School,  a  two  room 
country  school,  and  Laurens  High  School. 
He  received  a  bachelor's  degree  and  a  law 
degree  from  the  University  of  South  Caroli- 
na. 

Culbertson  worked  as  a  special  agent  for 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  before 
opening  his  law  practice  in  Greenville  in 
1937. 

(Culbertson  served  in  the  U.S.  Army  from 
1943-1945.  and  was  In  the  Air  Force  as  a 
criminal  Investigator. 

He  waged  a  number  of  unsuccessful  politi- 
cal campaigns.  Including  bids  for  governor. 
Congress  and  the  U.S.  Senate. 

In  1980,  (Culbertson  filed  with  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  to  run  against  U.S.  Rep.  Carroll 
(Campbell  for  the  Fourth  District  congres- 
sional seat.  But  he  withdrew  from  the  race, 
saying  he  hoped  his  action  would  force  the 
Democratic  Party  to  find  a  candidate. 

He  was  married  to  Mary  Symmes  Thoma- 
son  and  the  couple  had  five  children;  John 
Dennis.  Patrick  OlTeU.  Nancy  Lee,  Symmes 
Watklns  and  Manning  Young.  Culbertson 
was  a  member  of  John  Knox  Presbyterian 
Church. 

People  were  attracted  to  Culbertson  be- 
cause he  stood  by  his  principles  at  whatever 
cost,  Foster  said. 

"You  must  remember  that  when  he  was 
taking  those  positions  (on  race  relations), 
the  right  to  vote  was  denied  to  black 
people,"  Foster  said. 
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"I  oonstdered  lilm  a  close  personal  friend." 
Foster  said.  "It  Is  a  personal  loas  and  a  Ion 
to  the  community." 

C.  Victor  Pyle  Sr.  remembers  sharing  a 
room  at  his  mother's  boarding  house  with 
(Ctilbertaon  when  Culbertson  came  to 
Greenville  In  the  mld-to  late-'20s  during  his 
college  days  at  Carolina. 

Culbertson— known  then  as  ""Cotton"  be- 
cause of  his  white  hair— worked  for  (Con- 
gressman J.  J.  McSwain.  Pyle  said.  Even  In 
thoae  early  years.  Pyle  said  there  were  Indi- 
cations of  the  man  of  conviction  Culberta(m 


'"He  was  admired  and  he  was  feared.  I 
think,  as  would  be  the  case  with  anybody 
who  dared  to  be  different,"  Rowland  said. 
"He  was  loved  and  hated." 

Funeral  services  will  be  announced  by  The 
Mackey  Mortuary. 

[From  the  SUte,  Mar.  24. 1983] 
SEASomo  With  : 


John  Bolt  Culbertson  styled  himself  a 

"double-dipped  Democrat,"  but  he  spent  a 
lot  of  breath  during  his  long,  prickly  career 
throwing  verbal  darts  at  Democrats  he  pre- 
sumably considered  single-dipped. 

Witness  these  remarks  while  he  was  run- 
ning for  the  E>emocratic  nomination  for  gov- 
ernor In  1974:  "I  would  have  been  governor 
many  years  ago  If  I  had  played  the  game 
with  the  Democratic  party  leaders  and  re- 
fused to  take  a  stand  for  the  average  person. 
But  I  have  been  a  maverick,  a  thom  in  the 
side  of  the  pariy,  and  I  am  running  for  gov- 
ernor to  throw  a  monkey  wrench  Into  that 
well-oiled  political  machine." 

The  flesty  Greenville  lawyer  tongue- 
lashed  the  high  and  the  mighty  in  S.C.  poli- 
tics, Democrata  and  Republicans  alike. 
during  a  career  that  included  regular  races 
for  office,  including  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resenUtives  and  the  X3S.  Senate  in  addition 
to  governor.  Only  once,  when  he  ran  for  the 
S.C.  House  years  ago,  was  he  successful.  But 
In  his  campaign  for  the  U.S.  House,  he 
Uught  the  sUte  a  lesson  in  civics.  A  resi- 
dent of  the  4th  District,  he  forced  the  party 
to  agree  he  could  run  in  the  2nd. 

"John  Bolt"  relished  the  political  stage  as 
a  forum  for  strongly  felt  views  that  were 
not  often  In  step  with  the  political  atmos- 
phere of  his  heyday.  A  labor  lawyer,  he  re- 
peatedly championed  the  cause  of  the  work- 
ing man  in  a  sUte  with  a  low  regard  for  or- 
ganized labor.  When  segregation  was  ramp- 
ant, he  was  an  outspoken  defender  of  blacks 
and  civil  rights  advances.  He  helped  make  it 
possible  for  the  average  person  to  run  for 
office  by  bringing  suit  to  force  the  Demo- 
cratic party  to  drastically  reduce  its  filing 
fees. 

If  he  was  ahead  of  his  times  Ideologically, 
he  was  a  throwback  In  appearance.  Stocky 
and  heavy  set.  he  allowed  his  white  mane  to 
flow  over  his  collar.  His  often  witty  oratori- 
cal style  was  reminiscent  of  the  politicians 
of  yesteryear. 

When  he  died  at  74  Monday  morning,  a 
pungent  bit  of  spice  went  out  of  the  politi- 
cal life  of  South  Carolina. 

[From  the  (Charleston  Evening  Post,  Mar. 

24.1983] 

JoBR  Bolt  Culbzrtson 

He  was  a  self-styled  "double-dipped  Demo- 
crat," who,  until  recent  years,  could  be 
counted  on  to  enllve  those  bi-annual,  all- 
day.  sUte  Democratic  conventions.  His  ora- 
tory was  as  colorful  as  his  appearance— a 
shock  of  flowing  white  hair,  flamboyant  hat 
and  big  bow  tie— as  he  espoused  the  causes 
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of  the  worUnc  man  and  minortties.  Oreen- 
Tille  attorney  John  Bolt  Culbertaon  was  a 
liberal  when  that  was  an  unpopular  word  in 
the  state  Democratk  Party.  While  he  ceased 
to  be  such  an  oddity  over  the  years  as  the 
party  moved  more  in  his  direction,  he  never 
rellnquiahed  his  role  as  gadfly. 

There  was  a  time,  nearly  50  years  ago. 
when  John  Bolt  Culbertaon  seemed  on  his 
way  to  political  success.  He  was  voted  the 
most  popular  student  at  the  University  of 
South  Carolina  and  was  president  of  South 
Carolina's  Toung  Democrats.  But  he  took 
en  some  politically  unpopular  causes  and 
evmtually  became  a  thorn  in  the  party's 
side.  As  late  as  IMO  he  was  battling  the 
state  party  over  the  return  of  a  filing  fee 
after  he  withdrew  as  a  candidate  for  the  4th 
Congressional  District  seat.  He'd  only  filed, 
he  said,  to  try  to  make  sure  the  Democrats 
had  someone  on  the  ballot  to  oppose  the 
Republican  incumbent. 

John  Bolt  Culbertaon  was.  in  fact,  a  con- 
stant caiKiidat*'  although  his  only  win  was 
for  a  seat  in  the  state  House  of  RepresenU- 
tives  in  IMS.  He  was  defeated  for  re-election 
two  years  later  and  then  lost  bids  for  the 
state  Soiate  in  'M,  '68  and  '72;  Congress  in 
'65.  governor  in  '74  and  the  n.S.  Senate  in 
TS.  His  favorite  target  in  two  of  those  cam- 
paigns was  Charles  D.  "Pug"  Ravenel,  who 
was  depoaed  as  the  party's  nominee  for  gov- 
ernor in  1974  because  of  a  residency  require- 
ment. There  were  some  who  suspected  that 
Mr.  Culbertson  was  one  of  the  mystery 
bakers  of  the  lawsuit  that  challenged  the 
Ravenel  candidacy,  since  he  earlier  had 
quotioned  1^.  Ravenel's  eligibility.  Mr. 
Culbertaon's  denial,  however,  rang  true.  If 
he  were  involved,  he  said,  it  wouldn't  have 
been  any  secret.  Mr.  Ciilbertson.  in  fact,  suc- 
cessfully took  on  the  party  over  the  size  of 
its  filing  fees.  As  a  result  of  his  federal  suit, 
the  fees  can  be  no  more  than  2  percent  of 
the  annual  salary  for  the  position  sought. 

When  undoubtedly  he  started  out  with 
the  dream  of  winning  the  races  be  ran.  he 
later  gave  this  assessment  of  this  career  "I 
think  maybe  I  have  served  some  purpose  in 
keeping  politicians  honest ...  I  think  I  rep- 
resent the  principle  of  a  lot  of  people  .  . 
John  Bolt  Culbertaon.  dead  after  a  long 
bout  with  cancer,  at  the  age  of  74. 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
BCr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  this  Is  my 
57th  speech  on  the  U.S.  Senate.  These 
speeches  have  been  made  over  a  period 
of  more  than  3  years  now.  Today,  I 
want  to  talk  about  the  birth  of  a  new 
SUte,  that  State  being  West  Virginia. 
(Mr.  HECHT  assumed  the  chair.) 


THE  UNITED  STATES  SENATE 


WEST  VIRGINIA  IS  BORN 


EXTENSION  OP  PERIOD  FOR 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  time 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business,  as  previously  ordered,  wiU 
expire  at  1:06  p.m..  except  for  the  ex- 
clusion made  in  favor  of  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  time  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  be  ex- 
tended untU  not  past  the  hour  of  3 
p.m.  under  the  same  terms  and  condi- 
tions.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  acting  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  cail  be  reminded. 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States  Senate  is  an  arena  In 
which  much  of  our  history  has  been 
played  out.  Such  was  never  more  true 
than  during  the  slavery  controversy 
that  led  to  the  War  Between  the 
States.  That  controversy  built  to  a  cre- 
scendo in  1861.  Throughout  that  proc- 
ess. Senate  debates  and  legislation  re- 
flected the  tensions  growing  elsewhere 
in  the  country  over  the  slavery  ques- 
tion. The  1856  caning  of  Senator 
Charles  Sumner  of  Massachusetts  by 
Congressman  Preston  Brooks  of  South 
Carolina  on  the  Senate  floor  was  an 
example  of  sectional  passions  about  to 
burst  the  bonds  of  considered  debate 
and  reasoned  discourse. 

Some  critics  have  condemned  the 
Senate  for  failing  to  solve  the  slavery 
conflict  before  Americans  North  and 
South  started  shooting  each  other. 
But  the  War  Between  the  States  was 
not  the  Senate's  failure  alone.  An  ob- 
jective look  at  the  Senate's  antebellum 
record— the  Missouri  Compromise;  the 
Compromise  of  1850;  the  careers  of 
Daniel  Webster,  Herury  Clay,  and  John 
C.  Calhoun;  even  the  Ill-conceived 
Kansas-Nebraska  Bill— shows  that 
Senators  from  all  sections  of  our  coun- 
try wrestled  honestly  and  painfully  to 
resolve  the  slavery  conflict  peacefully 
for  nearly  a  half-centtur. 

Unfortunately,  emotions  overrode 
reason,  and  the  slavery  controversy 
was  settled  in  a  wider,  more  tragic 
arena  than  the  well  of  the  Senate.  But 
during  the  Civil  War  and  its  after- 
math, the  United  States  Senate— for  a 
time  diminished  in  size— hammered 
out  legislation  that  helped  shape 
modem  America— legislation  that  still 
echoes  with  Implications  even  for  our 
own  time. 

However,  the  weeks  and  months  Just 
prior  to  the  firing  on  Fort  Siunter 
were  melancholy  and  rending  for  the 
Senate  and  the  Union  alike.  As  the 
crisis  grew,  thousands  of  native-bom 
Southerners  living  in  the  North  cut 
their  ties  and  headed  home,  and  many 
Northem  natives  living  in  the  South 
did  likewise.  One  such  Northerner,  for 
example— a  West  Point  graduate  and 
former  soldier— was  serving  as  superin- 
tendent of  an  obscure  military  acade- 


my In  Louisiana.  Impending  war 
caused  him  to  return  North  and  rejoin 
the  Federal  army.  His  next  extended 
visit  in  the  South  was  a  major  Union 
strategic  success.  That  former  military 
academy  superintendent  was  William 
Teciunseh  Sherman. 

No  less  significant,  perhM».  were 
the  sometimes  heartbreaking  depar- 
tures of  Southerners  from  the  Senate. 
On  January  21.  1881,  for  Instance,  no 
less  than  five  Senators  from  severed 
states  made  dramatic  withdrawals 
from  their  Senate  seats— first  Daniel 
Yulee  and  Stephen  Mallory  of  Florida, 
and  then  Clement  Clay  and  Benjamin 
Pitzpatrick  of  Alabama.  At  last  came 
Jefferson  Davis  of  Mississippi— whose 
desk  is  just  two  rows  behind  me  where 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  S-ronfis)  presently 
sits.  Davis'  sincere,  earnest,  and  regret- 
ful remarks  helped  in  later  years  par- 
tially to  redeem  his  reputation  even 
after  his  often-criticized  and  con- 
demned performance  as  President  of 
the  Confederacy. 

However,  as  one  after  another 
Southern  Senators  resigned  from  Con- 
gress or  vanished.  Virginia's  Senators 
held  back.  Those  two  men— James  M. 
Mason  and  Robert  M.  T.  Hunter— had 
been  closely  associated  with  John  C. 
Calhoun's  fight  for  States'  Rights  and 
the  preservation  of  slavery.  Mason  had 
even  delivered  Calhoun's  final  major 
speech  on  the  Senate  floor  a  few  days 
before  Calhoun's  death  in  1850. 
Hunter  was  universally  recognized  as 
one  of  the  South's  ablest  defenders— a 
member  of  the  Senate's  "Southern 
Triumvirate,"  which  also  included 
Davis  and  Georgia's  Robert  Toombs. 
Mason  and  Himter  were  expected  to 
go  with  the  aborning  Confederacy,  yet 
both  men  were  still  Virginia's  official 
representatives  to  the  United  States 
Senate. 

Mason's  and  Hunter's  delayed  depar- 
tures reflected  Virginia's  ambivalence 
in  1881.  In  the  1860  Presidential  elec- 
tion, Virginia  gave  a  majority  of  votes 
to    pro-Union    candidates    Bell    and 
Douglas  over  the  more  militant  pro- 
slavery  John  C.  Breckinridge.  Virginia 
Governor  John  Letcher  was  known  to 
be  opposed  to  secession  and  to  be 
working  for  a  compromise  between  the 
seceding  states  and  the  rest  of  the 
Union.  Indeed,  the  Richmond  conven- 
tion that  eventually  voted  to  secede 
convened  with  a  solid  majority  of  pro- 
Unionists  and  moderates  who  deplored 
secession.     That     majority     defeated 
every  secessionist  move  noade  to  the 
Richmond  assembly  until,  on  April  12, 
1861,  General  P.T.G.  Beauregard  fired 
on  Fort  Stimter,  after  which  President 
Ltocoto  called  for  troops  to  put  down 
Insurrection  to  the  cotton  states.  Gov- 
ernor Letcher  curtly  refused  Ltocoto's 
request  for  Virginia  troops,  and  on 
April  17th,  by  a  vote  of  88  to  66,  the 


Richmond  convention  removed  Virgto- 
ia  from  the  Federal  Union. 

That  vote  precipitated  a  debate  to 
Northwestern  Virginia  that  the  United 
SUtes  Congress  decided  to  late  1862— 
a  decision  that  some  now  consider  one 
of  a  handful  of  permanent  results  of 
the  War  Between  the  States— the  cre- 
ation of  the  State  of  West  Virginia. 

The  western  counties  of  Virginia 
were  strongly  pro-Union.  Union  senti- 
ment was  also  strong  throughout  the 
Appalachian  counties  of  several  other 
Southern  states— North  Carolina,  Ten- 
nessee, and  Kentucky,  especially.  Slav- 
ery was  not  a  major  economic  factor  to 
the  Appalachian  Region,  and  the 
mountato  folk  of  those  states  saw 
little  advantage  to  fighting  to  mato- 
tato  an  institution  that  many  moun- 
tatoeer  Virginians.  North  Carolinians. 
Tennesseans,  and  Kentuckians  found 
frankly  decadent  and  repulsive. 

But  principles  aside.  Northwestern 
Virginians  had  much  to  lose  to  a  vio- 
lent civil  conflict.  Northwestern  Vir- 
ginia was  largely  surrounded  by  Union 
territory.  The  Ohio  River  and  its  Vir- 
ginia tributaries  offered  avenging 
Union  raiders  direct  access  deep  toto 
Western  Virginia's  heartland.  Many 
Northwestern  Virginians  calculated  no 
profit  to  following  Eastern  Virginia 
toto  a  secession  that  might  finally 
level  cities  and  towns  like  Wheeling, 
Clarksburg,  and  even  Charleston. 

Therefore,  for  a  variety  of  reasons, 
Virginia's  secession  from  the  Union 
was  almost  immediately  followed  by  a 
counter-movement  to  the  northwest  to 
keep  part  of  Virginia  loyal  to  the 
Washington  government.  That  pro- 
Union  effort  was  applauded  by  the 
Ltocoto  Administration.  Had  all  of  Vir- 
ginia gone  toto  the  Confederacy,  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  would 
have  been  severed,  and  Washington 
would  have  been  cut  off  from  direct 
rail  access  to  the  Midwest  and  the 
Western  states. 

Throughout  the  rest  of  1861  and  all 
of  the  1862.  then.  Western  Virginians 
took  a  series  of  steps  unique  to  Ameri- 
can history.  Historians  and  constitu- 
tional lawyers  still  debate  the  legality 
of  those  steps.  However,  the  Union  vic- 
tory on  the  battlefield  lent  those  ac- 
tions de  facto  validity,  and  the  Senate 
and  House  gave  them  a  certato  de  jure 
totegrity. 

First,  a  Restored  Government  of  Vir- 
ginia was  organized  to  Wheeling  under 
the  governorship  of  Francis  Pierpont 
of  Fairmont.  The  Pierpont  govern- 
ment claimed  jurisdiction  over  the 
whole  state  of  Virginia— a  position 
consistent  with  Ltocoto's  own  philoso- 
phy that  the  seceding  states  never  did 
or  coijdd  really  leave  the  Union,  to 
spite  of  actions  of  various  secession 
conventions. 

In  quick  succession,  the  Unionist 
rump  of  the  Virginia  General  Assem- 
bly, including  delegates  from  Northern 
Virginia,  met  to  Wheeling  and  consti- 
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tuted  itself  the  Restored  General  As- 
sembly. The  General  Assembly  then 
chose  two  leading  Northwestern  Vir- 
ginian political  figures  to  represent 
Virginia  to  the  United  States  Senate— 
Waitman  T.  WiUey  of  Morgantown  to 
replace  James  M.  Mason  and  John  S. 
Carlile  of  Claricsburg  to  supplant  R. 
M.  T.  Hunter. 

On  the  surface,  then,  by  the  summer 
of  1861.  loyal  Unionist  Virginians  had 
reversed  the  actions  of  the  Richmond 
convention.  Likewise,  then,  on  the  sur- 
face, Virginia  never  left  the  Union. 
Practically,  however,  Eastern  Virginia 
became  the  legal,  economic,  and  politi- 
cal center  of  the  new  Confederacy. 
Likewise  practically,  the  stage  was  set 
for  splitting  the  Old  Dominion  to 
two— a  tear  guaranteed  by  the  influx 
of  Union  forces  toto  the  northwest, 
and  a  slash  that  was  never  mended. 

With  the  Restored  Government  of 
Virginia  to  place,  ardent  Northwestern 
Virginians  launched  the  decisive  effort 
to  form  a  new  state  to  trans-Allegheny 
Virginia— an  effort  that  could  not 
have  succeeded  to  Isolation  from  the 
extraordinary  events  between  1861 
and  1865.  In  the  spring  of  1862,  Gover- 
nor Pierpont  endorsed  the  West  Vir- 
ginia Statehood  movement.  The 
United  States  Constitution  provides 
that  no  state  shall  be  formed  or  cre- 
ated withto  the  jurisdiction  of  any 
other  state  without  the  specific  con- 
sent of  that  state's  legislature.  Under 
that  rubric,  on  May  14,  1862.  Governor 
Pierpont  obtatoed  permission  from  the 
Restored  General  Assembly  for  West 
Virginia  to  be  formed. 

The  Initiative  now  shifted  to  Wash- 
ington. On  May  29,  Senator  Wllley, 
acting  for  the  Virginia  General  Assem- 
bly, presented  West  Virginia's  applica- 
tion for  statehood  to  the  United  States 
Senate.  In  a  characteristically  thor- 
ough speech.  Senator  Wllley  outltoed 
the  case  for  West  Virginia's  statehood. 
The  West  Virginia  sUtehood  bill,  how- 
ever, faced  an  uneasy  future. 

The  first  problems  became  apparent 
on  June  23,  1862,  when  Senator  Benja- 
mto  Wade  of  Ohio— "Buff  Ben"  Wade 
to  his  friends — chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Territories,  presented 
the  West  Virginia  Bill  (Senate  BUI  No. 
365)  on  the  Senate  floor.  Senator  John 
Carlile  was  a  member  of  Senator 
Wade's  committee.  Carlile  had  long 
been  an  active  Virginia  politician.  He 
had  served  to  the  Virginia  General  As- 
sembly and  to  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives.  In  the  1861  Rich- 
mond secession  convention,  Carlile 
had  been  a  leading  opponent  of  Virgto- 
ia's  secession.  As  a  strong  Unionist, 
Carlile  had  also  taken  an  early  lead  to 
the  West  Virginia  Statehood  move- 
ment. As  a  Senator  from  Virginia, 
however,  Carlile  apparently  became 
aware  of  new  political  realities.  In  the 
Committee  on  Territories,  Carlile 
added  amenclments  to  the  West  Vir- 
ginia Bill  to  place  the  border  of  the 


new  state  on  the  crest  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains,  to  require  that  a 
new  constitutional  convention  be 
called  to  West  Virginia,  and  to  provide 
that  slaves  be  gradually  emancipated 
to  Western  Virginia.  All  or  any  of 
those  measures  would  have  spelled  a 
slow  death  for  the  statehood  move- 
ment to  Western  Virginia  to  the 
summer  of  1862.  And  to  enlarge  the 
West  Virginia  Bill's  problems.  Senator 
Charles  Siuuier.  the  Senate's  arch-ab- 
olitionist, offered  an  amendment  to 
admit  West  Virginia  only  as  a  free 
state. 

Fortunately  for  West  Virginia  state- 
hood, the  Senate  rejected  both  the 
Carlile  and  Sumner  amendments,  and 
supported  West  Virginia  sUtehood  by 
a  vote  of  23  to  17.  Though  the  House 
of  Representatives  wrestled  long  with 
the  peculiar  constitutional  questions 
raised  by  West  Virginia's  statehood,  it. 
too.  agreed  to  the  new  state's  admis- 
sion to  the  Union  by  the  end  of  1862. 

But  that  did  not  satisfy  all  the  prob- 
lems. The  admission  of  West  Virginia 
to  the  Union  posed  a  prickly  dilemma 
for  President  Ltocoto.  Ltocoto  fully 
sympathized  with  the  Northwestern 
Virginians.  However,  he  wanted  to  use 
the  Virginia  Restored  Government  of 
Francis  Pierpont  as  a  model  for  the 
future  re-merger  of  the  rebellious 
states  toto  normal  relations  with  the 
Federal  Union.  The  amputation  of 
better  than  a  third  of  Virginia's  terri- 
tory would  jeopardize  Ltocoto's  recon- 
struction plans. 

However,  after  listening  to  the  pro- 
statehood  arguments  of  Cabtoet-mem- 
bers  William  H.  Seward,  Salmon  P. 
Chase,  and  Gideon  Welles,  President 
Ltocoto  signed  the  West  Virginia 
Statehood  Bill  on  December  31,  1862. 
In  his  ftoal  defense  of  that  signing, 
Ltocoto  said. 

It  is  said  the  admission  of  West  Virginia  is 
secession,  and  tolerated  only  because  it  is 
our  secession.  Well,  if  we  can  call  it  by  that 
name,  there  Is  still  difference  between  seces- 
sion against  the  Constitution,  and  secession 
in  favor  of  the  Constitution. 

Against  that  backgroimd.  West  Vir- 
ginia officially  became  the  Thirty- 
fifth  State  to  the  Union  on  June  20. 
1863. 

Now  a  full-fledged  state,  West  Vir- 
ginia almost  Immediately  turned  to  se- 
lecting its  own  first  two  Senators. 
Waitman  T.  Wllley  of  Morgantown 
had  acquitted  himself  well  and  honor- 
ably to  the  United  States  Senate  as  a 
"Restored  Senator"  from  Virginia.  He 
had  shepherded  the  West  Virginia  Bill 
to  Its  Senate  victory,  and  had  offered 
the  "Wllley  Amendment"  to  satisfy 
Radical  Republican  concerns— a  meas- 
ure that  initiated  slave  emancipation 
to  the  new  state.  Willey's  performance 
to  behalf  of  Unionist  Virginia  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  warrant  the 
new  West  Virginia  Legislature's  choice 
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of  WOley  on  August  4.  1863.  as  one  of 
West  Virginia's  first  two  Senators. 

But  Senator  Willey's  renown  was 
based  <m  more  than  Just  his  temporary 
service  as  a  Virginia  Senator.  Wllley 
was  a  native  of  Northwestern  Virgin- 
iar-a  successful  self-made  public  clti- 
sen  known  throughout  the  state.  He 
had  been  bom  in  a  twenty-foot-square 
log  cabin  near  Fairmont.  Virginia,  in 
1811.  In  that  era.  life  in  the  Western 
Virginia  hills  was  severe— as  it  still  is, 
to  a  considerable  degree— and  most 
people  survived  only  through  hard 
struggle  and  exertion,  determination 
and  tenacity,  faith  and  physical 
strength.  Like  most  of  his  contempo- 
raries, Willey's  childhood  and  youth 
were  spent  largely  in  dawn-to-dusk 
farm  labor.  In  fact,  in  his  first  seven- 
teen years,  young  Waltican  received 
barely  eleven  months  of  cumulative 
formal  schooling. 

But  two  months  of  that  schooling 
under  a  strolling  teacher  from  Phila- 
delphia opened  Willey's  eyes  to  the  in- 
toxication of  knowledge.  He  read  and 
re-read  the  Iliad  and  Pilgrim's 
Progress  and  mastered  Pike's  Arithme- 
tic—ti^e  only  volumes  in  the  Willey 
family  home  besides  the  Bible— an- 
other book  of  which  young  Waitman 
was  at  least  a  scholar,  if  not  a  master. 
But  his  two  months  with  the  Philadel- 
phia teacher  lit  an  intellectual  fire  in 
Willey's  mind  that  burned  for  the  rest 
of  his  life. 

Not  surprisingly,  then,  on  Christmas 
Day  1827,  Wllley  left  his  father's  farm 
to  go  to  a  smaU  college  in  Western 
Pennsylvania.  There,  in  just  two  years, 
Willey  became  proficient  in  Latin  and 
Oreek.  developed  an  excellent  skill  in 
written  and  spoken  English,  laid  a 
good  mathematics  foundation,  taught 
some  classes  part-time,  and  graduated 
at  the  head  of  his  class  at  the  age  of 
nineteen.  After  spending  three  more 
years  working  on  his  father's  acres, 
Willey  read  law  with  prominent  law- 
yers in  Brooke  Coimty,  Virginia. 

Brooke  County  is  in  the  northern 
panhandle  of  West  Virginia.  From  the 
tip  of  the  northern  panhandle  it  is  the 
second  county  going  south. 

In  1833.  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 
and  began  practicing  law  in  Morgan- 
town.  Virginia,  his  place  of  residence 
for  nearly  the  next  seventy  years. 
Even  today,  Senator  Willey's  former 
home  is  one  of  Morgantown's  most 
famous  and  treasured  showplaces— an 
antebellum  house  that  has  been  care- 
fully maintained  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Rictuurd  Raese. 

I  have  spent  the  night  in  the  home 
upon  occasions.  I  have  had  dinner  in 
the  home  of  Mr.  Raese,  whose  nick- 
name is  "Dyke"— "Dyke"  Raese  and 
his  lovely  wife  Harriet.  They  were  for- 
merly the  owners  of  the  Morgantown 
Dominion  Post,  Radio  Station  WAJR, 

and  have  extensive  other  holdings  in 

the  Morgantown  area,  and  the  Raese's 


are  the  present  owners  of  the  Willey 
home. 

It  is  a  beautiful  home.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  anyone  going  to  Morgantown 
certainly  should  stop  and  see  former 
n.S.  Senator  Willey's  home,  and  I  am 
sure  that  any  traveler  wiU  be  warmly 
welcomed  by  the  present  owners, 
"Dyke"  and  Harriet  Raese. 

I  slept  in  the  home,  but  I  did  not 
sleep  in  Willey's  bed.  I  would  not  make 
that  claim,  but  I  have  slept  in  the 
home. 

From  Morgantown,  Willey  made  his 
influence  felt  in  many  directions. 
Among  other  interests,  Willey  was  an 
ardent  and  dedicated  Methodist 
layman.  In  his  mature  years,  he  ad- 
dressed national  meetings  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  on  nu- 
merous occasions.  His  first  love,  how- 
ever, was  the  children's  Sunday  School 
class  that  he  taught  for  many  years  in 
his  Morgantown  home  church.  During 
the  War  years  in  Washington,  when 
once  asked  If  he  made  any  contribu- 
tions to  the  war  effort  in  Morgantown, 
Senator  Willey  answered  that,  in  fact, 
he  did— that  he  was  in  charge  of  the 
"light  infantry"— a  veiled  and  mischie- 
vious  reference  to  his  young  Sunday 
School  charges. 

But  Willey's  greatest  marks  were 
first  made  in  Virginia  Whig  circles. 
Willey  was  a  Virginia  elector  in  the 
1840  Harrison-Tyler  Whig  Presidential 
victory.  As  a  Whig,  he  was  elected 
clerk  of  both  the  coimty  and  circuit 
courts  of  law  and  chancery  for  Monon- 
galia County,  Virginia— positions  that 
he  held  continually  between  1841  and 
1852. 

It  is  the  county  in  which  West  Vir- 
ginia University  is  now  located.  But  it 
is  now  West  Virginia,  not  Virginia. 

Unsuccessfully,  Willey  ran  as  a  Whig 
nominee  for  Congress  in  1852  and  as 
Lt.-Govemor  of  Virginia  in  1859.  As  a 
prominent  Whig,  he  was  a  delegate  to 
the  1860  Baltimore  Constitutional 
Union  convention  that  nominated 
John  Bell  for  the  Presidency.  In  addi- 
tion, in  1850.  Willey  had  been  a  dele- 
gate to  the  Virginia  Constitutional 
Convention,  and  was  a  natural  repre- 
sentative to  the  1861  Richmond  con- 
vention. 

Willey  went  to  the  Richmond  con- 
vention a  committed  Unionist  and  re- 
mained so.  But  he  had  no  illusions 
about  the  precariousness  of  Virginia's 
ties  to  the  Union  or  about  the  proba- 
ble outcome  of  a  Virginia  secession 
effort.  In  the  general  southern  uproar 
that  followed  Abraham  Lincoln's  elec- 
tion to  the  Presidency,  Wllley  wrote, 

"I  am  for  Virginia  u  she  U  and  was,  as  our 
fathers  created  her— one  and  Indivisible.  I 
have  deprecated  recent  manifestations  of  a 
desire  for  her  dismemberment.  Let  her  be 
Integral  forever.  But  If  we  are  to  be  dragged 
into  secession  or  disunion;  to  be  made  a 
mere  outside  appendage  to  a  Southern  Con- 
federacy, defenceless  [sic]  and  exposed  as 
we  must  be,  by  our  geographical  position,  to 
all  the  wrong  and  contumely  that  may  be 


heaped  upon  us,  our  (Hvrenion  may  become 
Intolerable;  and  I  for  (me  will  be  ready  to 
accept  the  only  alternative." 

During  the  Richmond  secession  con- 
vention. WiUey  was  a  vocal  and  visible 
advocate  of  Unionism.  As  such,  Wil- 
ley's life  was  again  and  again  threat- 
ened by  fanatical  secessionists  on  the 
streets  of  Richmond  and  even  at  the 
doors  of  the  State  Capitol.  But  Willey 
stood  by  his  convictions.  After  the  con- 
vention voted  to  secede,  WiUey  re- 
turned home  to  ponder  the  ramifica- 
tions of  secession  for  Virginia's  future. 
In  subsequent  months  of  Unionist 
counterrevolution    and    the    growing 
West  Virginia  Statehood  movement. 
Waitman  T.  Willey  showed  exemplary 
statesmanship.  He  was  never  demogo- 
gic  or  rash— never  waving  the  "bloody 
shirt."  so  to  speak— either  in  his  words 
or  his  actions.  Willey's  calm  and  re- 
serve   sometimes    enraged    fanatical 
Unionists.   But   those   qualities   were 
characteristic  of  Senator  Willey.  He 
was    foremost    a    brilliant    and    able 
lawyer.  He  thought  Judiciously  and  Ju- 
dicially. Though  he  soon  became  a  Re- 
publican—even a  Radical  Republican- 
he  remained  essentially  a  Whig.  Like 
his  traditional  Whig  compatriot  across 
the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  to  the  east 
John  Minor  Botts— a  Virginia  Unionist 
who  spent  the  War  under  Confederate 
house  arrest  to  later  help  forge  Virgin- 
ia's Republican  Party— Willey  was  de- 
voted to  the  Union,  but  he  was  at 
heart  a  conservative  committed  to  ele- 
mental and  lasting  principles— a  char- 
acteristic that  made  him  suspicious  of 
mobocracy  and  untidy  political  think- 
ing, either  in  Richmond.  Wheeling,  or 
Washington.  That  the  West  Virginia 
Statehood   movement   succeeded  was 
the   result   in   no   small   measure   to 
Waitman  T.  Willey's  legal  values,  high 
personal   ethics,    and   meticulous   ef- 
forts. 

After  the  1863  Senatorial  election  in 
the  West  Virginia  Legislature,  the 
United  States  Senate  designated  Sena- 
tor Willey  by  lot  to  serve  the  shorter 
of  the  two  Senate  terms.  Because  he 
served  so  well,  he  was  re-elected  for  a 
full  6-year  term  in  1865.  Since  the  War 
was  resolving  into  a  crushing  Union 
victory,  Willey  and  his  Senate  col- 
leagues may  have  expected  Senate 
business  to  become  less  dramatic  and 
volatile. 

President  Lincoln's  assassination  and 
Andrew  Johnson's  temperament,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  determination 
of  Thaddeus  Stevens,  Charles  Sumner, 
and  the  Radical  Republicans,  on  the 
other,  made  unrealistic  any  hopes  for 
a  quick  return  to  normal  Congression- 
al routine,  however.  In  the  turmoil  fol- 
lowing the  Lincoln  murder.  Senator 
Willey  met  with  Andrew  Johnson  to 
fathom  the  new  President's  senti- 
ments on  West  Virginia's  continuing 
status.  Initially,  Willey  was  satisfied 
with    President    Johnson's    reassur- 


ances. Johnson  and  WiUey  had  shared 
similar  positions  as  Senate  colleagues 
during  the  War.  and  Senator  Wllley 
had  strongly  supported  Johnson— a 
Democrat— for  the  Vice  Presidency. 
Senator  Willey  had  confidence  in 
Johnson's  ability  to  finish  the  work 
that  President  Lincoln  had  begun. 

However,  as  Johnson  came  into 
greater  conflict  with  the  Radical  Re- 
publicans, he  became  increasingly  in- 
temperate in  his  remarks  and  his  ac- 
tions. He  even  branded  Thaddeus  Ste- 
vens. Charles  Sumner,  and  Wendell 
Phillips  traitors.  More  and  more. 
President  Johnson  alarmed  ardent 
Unionists,  many  of  whom  began 
doubting  Johnson's  own  loyalty  to  the 
Federal  government. 

In  that  light.  Senator  Willey.  too. 
became  anxious  about  President  John- 
son's resolve  in  consolidating  the 
Union  victory  and  in  maintaining  West 
Virginia's  stetehood.  In  addition.  WU- 
ley's  own  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
was  fervently  Radical  Republican.  As 
a  result.  Senator  Willey  usually  voted 
for  the  Radical  Republican  program  in 
the  Senate,  convinced  of  the  Radicals 
commitment  to  smothering  the  last 
sparks  of  rebellion  in  the  old  Confed- 
eracy, and  to  ensuring  West  Virginia's 
independence  in  the  Union. 

Nevertheless,  Senator  Willey's  posi- 
tion in  the  Johnson  impeachment  trial 
remains  mysterious  and  ambiguous. 
Willey  early  infuriated  many  of  his 
Radical  colleagues,  his  Methodist 
brethren,  and  concerned  Unionist 
West  Virginians  alike  by  insisting  that 
the  Johnson  trial  should  be  a  legal 
proceeding,  not  a  political  inquisition. 
Senator  Henderson  of  Missouri  main- 
tained in  later  years  that  Willey  was. 
at  heart,  against  voting  Johnson 
guilty.  The  General  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  must 
have  been  of  that  same  impression. 
During  their  1868  Chicago  meeting, 
the  Methodists  pointedly  called  an 
hour-long  special  prayer  meeting  to 
invoke  Divine  Guidance  on  the  Sen- 
ate's decision,  an  action  that  the  press 
and  most  Senators  took  as  a  direct 
effort  to  force  Waitman  T.  Willey  to 
vote  Andrew  Johnson  guilty. 

But,  up  to  the  moment  of  the  vote, 
no  one  knew  exactly  where  Senator 
Willey  really  stood  on  the  Johnson 
verdict.  He  said  little  or  nothing  pub- 
licly to  betray  his  position,  and  he  left 
nothing  in  his  papers  or  journals  to 
suggest  his  thought  processes  on  the 
subject  of  the  Johnson  imi)eachment. 
In  the  end,  Willey  voted  Johnson 
guilty,  but  that  was  after  his  West  Vir- 
ginia colleague  Van  Winkle  had  al- 
ready helped  clinch  the  final  decision 
by  voting  for  Johnson's  acquittal.  In 
spite  of  his  recorded  vote,  however. 
Senator  Willey  went  to  his  grave  never 
clarifying  where  he  really  stood  on  the 
Andrew  Johnson  issue. 

As  the  1870  Senate  election  neared. 
Senator  Willey  realized  that  the  re-en- 
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franchlsed  former  Confederates  in 
West  Virginia  were  making  a  strong 
political  comeback.  Though  Willey 
campaigned  vigorously  for  the  West 
Virginia  Republican  ticket.  1870  was  a 
political  watershed  year  in  West  Vir- 
ginia. Democrats  won  the  governor- 
ship and  the  legislature  and  held  onto 
their  dominance  for  nearly  a  quarter- 
century.  Senator  Willey  was  not  re- 
elected to  the  Senate.  In  March  1871, 
he  resimied  his  Morgantown  law  prac- 
tice. "Full  of  years,"  he  knew  that  his 
elected  career  had  ended.  He  contin- 
ued active  in  West  Virginia  and  Na- 
tional Republican  affairs,  and  was 
treated  at  home  as  an  honored  elder 
statesman.  In  1900.  Senator  Willey 
died  at  the  age  of  89.  Thus  ended  a  life 
and  career  characterized  by  wisdom, 
maturity,  duty,  foresight,  patriotism, 
faith,  and  old-school  honor— a  life  and 
career  that  won  for  Waitman  T. 
Willey  the  respect  of  his  Senate  col- 
leagues and  his  West  Virginia  neigh- 
bors alike. 

But  Waitman  T.  Willey  was  only  one 
Senator  elected  by  the  West  Virginia 
Legislature  in  August  1863.  Willey  was 
a  logical  and  natural  choice  for  the 
legislators  to  make.  But  Senator  John 
Carlile's  performance  as  a  "Restored 
Senator"  had  alienated  many  North- 
western Virginians  and  had  puzzled 
even  his  strongest  admirers.  Carlile 
was  clearly  unpopular  with  the  new 
West  Virginians,  and  though  he  con- 
tinued to  represent  the  Pierpont  Re- 
stored Government  of  Virginia  for 
nearly  two  more  years,  the  West  Vir- 
ginia Legislature  had  no  intention  of 
asking  the  aarksburg  resident  to 
become  the  other  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

Instead.  Peter  G.  Van  Winkle  of  Par- 
kersburg  was  elected  to  serve  the  first 
full  term  as  Senator  from  West  Virgin- 
ia. Van  Winkle  was  a  native  of  New 
York  City.  As  a  yoimg  man.  he  had 
moved  to  Parkersburg.  Virginia,  where 
he  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar.  Van  Winkle  took  an  active 
part  in  town  politics,  and  eventually 
served  as  Parkersburg's  mayor.  His 
primary  vocation,  however,  was  as  a 
railroad  executive,  and  he  was  for  a 
ntunber  of  years  an  attorney  and  lob- 
bjist  for  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  line. 
My  very  able  Senate  Democratic 
PoUcy  Committee  staffer,  Mr.  Charles 
Kinney,  who  sits  on  the  floor  here,  is 
from  Parkersburg.  I  call  his  father, 
who  lives  in  Parkersburg,  from  time  to 
time,  have  a  nice  chat  with  him.  a 
good  supporter  of  mine,  as  he  should 
be.  and  I  am  very  proud  of  the  services 
that  Charles  Kinney  renders  to  me 
and  to  the  party  policy  committee  and 
to  the  Senate  in  the  work  that  he 
does. 

Van  Winkle  had  t>een  a  delegate  to 
the  Virginia  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion of  1850-51.  but  he  played  only  a 
minor  role  in  its  debates.  In  the  1861 
Western  Virginia  Unionist  and  West 
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Virginia  Statehood  movements,  how- 
ever. Van  Winkle  Jumped  into  promi- 
nence. He  was  elected  to  the  new  West 
Virginia  House  of  Delegates  in  1863. 
and  his  colleagues  decided  that  he 
would  make  a  good  United  States  Sen- 
ator, as  well. 

Van  Winkle's  Senate  career  is  in 
many  ways  more  interesting  than  Wil- 
ley's. Though  constitutionally  and 
philosophically  a  moderate  or  conserv- 
ative. Willey  moved  easily  and  coop- 
eratively with  Washington's  Radical 
Republican  establishment.  Van 
Winkle,  however,  was  later  suspected 
by  some  of  even  having  latent  Demo- 
cratic leanings,  for  he  steered  an  inde- 
pendent, unpredictable  and.  by  a  few 
interpretations,  a  sometimes  pro-Con- 
federate course.  Though  Van  Winkle 
voted  for  the  Thirteenth  and  Fif- 
teenth Amendments,  for  instance,  he 
opposed  the  Fourteenth  Amendment— 
to  the  anger  of  the  Stevens-Sumner 
axis.  Van  Winkle  did  not  favor  slavery, 
but  neither  did  he  believe  that  the 
newly  freed  slaves  were  capable  of  ex- 
ercising responsible  citizenship.  Ingen- 
uous and  candid.  Van  Winkle  seldom 
violated  his  own  ideals  or  hesitated  to 
explain  why  he  voted  as  he  did. 

But  Senator  Van  Winkle  is  best  re- 
memt)ered  for  his  stands  on  two  other 
controversial  issues— the  inclusion  of 
Berkeley  and  Jefferson  counties  in 
West  Virginia,  and  his  own  vote  in  the 
Johnson  impeachment  trial. 

Several  Virginia  counties  had  been 
netted  into  the  new  state  against  the 
wishes  of  their  inhabitants.  Most  of 
those  counties  lay  in  far  southeastern 
and  southern  West  Virginia.  Those 
counties  had  among  the  largest  slave 
populations  in  the  new  state,  had  long 
associations  with  Richmond  and  Elast- 
em  Virginia,  had  in  most  instances 
strong  secessionist  tendencies,  and 
supplied  the  Confederate  Army  with  a 
sizeable  number  of  troops.  The  pri- 
mary reason  for  including  those  coun- 
ties in  West  Virginia  against  their  will 
was  to  give  the  Union  a  defendable 
boundary  along  the  tops  of  the  Alle- 
gheny Mountains. 

But  Berkeley  and  Jefferson  counties 
lay  at  the  foot  of  the  Great  Valley  of 
Virginia,  between  the  Alleghenies  and 
the  Blue  Ridge.  Both  counties  were  in-  • 
tegral  participants  in  antebellum  Vir- 
ginia social  and  economic  life.  Martins- 
burg  was  the  native  home  of  the  noto- 
rious Confederate  spy  Belle  Boyd,  and 
Charles  Town  had  been  the  scene  of 
the  execution  of  John  Brown,  to  the 
general  satisfaction  and  i^iproval  of 
the  local  population.  Bei^eley  and  Jef- 
ferson counties  were  strongly  pro-se- 
cessionist and  pro-Confederate. 

However,  the  main  trunk  of  the  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio  railroad  ran  through 
those  two  coimties  as  well.  Van  Winkle 
was  a  patriotic  Unionist  and  strong 
new-state  advocate.  But  Van  Winkle 
was  also  a  Baltimore  and  Ohio  em- 
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ployee.  He  was  determined  to  keep  the 
BAO  line  oitlrely  within  West  Virgin- 
la  and  Maryland  on  its  way  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Largely  through 
Van  Winkle's  steady  insistence  in  the 
Soiate  and  in  West  Virginia.  Berkeley 
and  Jefferson  counties  were  incorpo- 
rated into  the  new  state  and  remained 
so  even  after  war's  end. 

In  the  Johnstm  impeachment  pro- 
ceedings. Van  Winkle  was  one  of  the 
more  dramatic  players.  Eklmimd  G. 
Ross  of  Ki^njam  has  been  singled  out 
by  some  as  a  paradigm  of  political 
courage  for  his  articulate  stand  and 
his  acquittal  vote.  Certainly,  Ross  and 
the  other  eight  of  his  nominal  Repub- 
lican  colleagues   who    voted    against 
finding  Johnson  gtiilty  were  flirting 
with  political  ruin.  But  five  of  those 
Republic  Senators  switched  to  Demo- 
cratic ranks  in  future  political  contests 
and  some  enjoyed  success  in  their  new 
roles.  Ross  himself  was  a  Kansas  dele- 
gate to  the  1876  Democratic  National 
Convention,  was  the  1880  Democratic 
candidate  for  Governor  of  Kansas,  and 
was  appointed  by  Democratic  Presi- 
dent Grover  Cleveland  as  Territorial 
Governor  of  New  Mexico  in   1885— 
hardly  a  career  in  oblivion.  Republican 
Senators  James  Dixon  of  Connecticut. 
Lyman  Trumbull  of  Illinois,  Joseph 
Fowler  of  Tennessee,  and  James  R. 
Doolittle  of  Wisconsin  all  metamor- 
phosed as  Democrats,  Doolittle  even 
becoming  permanent  chairman  of  the 
1872  Democratic  National  Convention. 
But  Van  Winkle  neither  sought  nor 
enjoyed   any   future   political   career 
after  his  vote  in  the  Johnson  contro- 
versy. In  voting  to  acquit  Johnson, 
Van  Winkle  knew  that  he  was  stand- 
ing directly  against  the  tide  of  West 
Virginia  Unionist  sentiment.  In  Febru- 
ary 1868,  the  West  Virginia  Legisla- 
ture had  overwhelmingly   called   for 
Johnson's  impeachment.  In  1868,  the 
West  Virginia  Democratic  Party  was  in 
near-mortal    collapse.    Van    Winkle's 
vote  left  him  no  political  backdoor 
through  which  to  escape,  courted  no 
favor  in  his  home  state,  and  won  for 
him  a  subsequent  18-3  condemnation 
^ute   from   the  West   Virginia   State 
sKiate.  So  Mr.  Ross  was  not  the  only 
hero  of  that  momentous  occasion.  I 
would  say  Van  Winkle  also  suffered 
political  extinction  from  his  own  vote. 
However.   Van   Winkle   claimed   no 
plaudits  for  himself  in  his  vote  on  the 
Johnson     verdict.     His     independent 
action  was  characteristic  of  the  rest  of 
his  one-term  Senate  career.  As  he  ex- 
plained, as  a  lawyer,  he  could  find  no 
illegalities  in  Johnson's  actions,  injudi- 
cious  as   those    actions   might   have 
been.  Further.  Van  Winkle  may  have 
believed  that  the  continued  wrangling 
between    Congress    and    the    White 
House  was  injuring  America's  vital  re- 
covery from  one  of  the  most  devastat- 
ing and  wasteful  wars  in  human  histo- 
ry up  to  that  time.  He  probably  real- 
ized that  he  would  never  hold  political 


office  again  in  West  Virginia  if  he  flew 
so  directly  in  the  face  of  his  constitu- 
ency. Nevertheless,  Van  Winkle  voted 
his  reason  and  his  conscience,  and 
heUied  guarantee  the  final  blow  to  the 
campaign  to  remove  Andrew  Johnson 
from  the  Presidency.  That  subsequent 
popular  opinion  on  the  Johnson  im- 
peachment scandal  has  largely  re- 
versed the  Judgements  of  1868  is  no 
consolation  to  those  who  had  to  make 
the  unpopular  choice  that  year.  Large- 
ly without  further  acclaim  or  ap- 
plause. Van  Winkle  served  out  the  rest 
of  his  Senate  tenure  and  retired  to 
Parkersburg  in  failing  health  in  1869, 
where  he  died  three  years  later. 

So  in  this  way  we  shall  close  the 
opening  chapter  of  West  Virginia's  his- 
tory in  the  Union— a  chapter  to  which 
Waitman  T.  Willey  «md  Peter  G.  Van 
Winkle  brought  integrity  and  skill. 
Perhaps  never  before  or  since  has  a 
state  entered  the  Union  under  such  tu- 
multuous and  uncertain  cinmm- 
stances.  At  the  very  moments  that 
Congress  was  debating  West  Virginia's 
statehood  petition.  Federal  and  Con- 
federate troops  and  guerillas  were 
shooting  at  one  another  to  decide 
West  Virginina's  destiny  in  bloody 
contests  far  away  in  the  mountains 
and  far  from  Capitol  Hill.  But  once 
Congress  made  its  decision,  the  efforts 
of  Senators  Willey  and  Van  Winkle 
helped  guarantee  West  Virginia's 
place  among  her  sister  states.  And  to 
this  day.  West  Virginian's  owe  Senator 
Willey  and  Senator  Van  Winkle  grati- 
tude and  respect  for  the  ways  and 
manner  in  which  they  introduced  the 
Mountain  State  into  the  ranks  of  the 
Union. 

I  would  say  but  one  other  thing  in 
closing,  and  that  Is  I  am  sorry  that  230 
million  Americans  do  not  all  know 
that  West  Virginia  is  a  separate  State. 
They  often  speak  of  West  Virginia  as 
the  western  part  of  Virginia.  I  think 
more  and  more,  however,  they  are  re- 
alizing that  Richmond  Is  not  the  cap- 
ital of  West  Virginia,  that  Charleston 
is  the  capital  of  West  Virginia,  that 
West  Virginia  is  a  Stote  in  its  own 
right.  We  who  are  West  Virginians 
cannot  help  but  feel  some  surge  of 
frustration  and  anger  when  people 
refer  to  Richmond  as  the  capital  of 
West  Virginia  and  refer  to  West  Vir- 
ginia as  the  western  part  of  Virginia. 

In  saying  this.  I  cast  no  aspersions 
on  the  great  State  of  Virginia.  Virginia 
has  been  called  the  mother  of  Presi- 
dents. My  wife  Is  a  former  Virginian. 

But.  West  Virginia  is  not  a  part  of 
Virginia.  I  hope  that  those  who  read 
the  Record  today  get  the  message  loud 
and  clear. 

Quite  often  people  say  to  me.  "I 
have  been  down  In  your  country.  I  was 
over  at  Richmond  and  I  have  visited 
your  apple  orchards." 

Well,  I  have  to  tell  them  that  I  am 
not  the  owner  of  the  apple  orchards, 
that  they  are  owned  by  the  Byrds  of 


Virginia;  and  that,  while  I  would  be 
proud  to  claim  kinship  with  that  great 
family  from  Virginia,  the  Byrd  family 
of  Virginia,  I  am  unable  to  claim  kin- 
ship with  them. 

But.  more  important  than  that  is 
the  fact  that  West  Virginia  stands  on 
its  own  two  feet.  West  Virginians  are 
proud  of  their  heritage  and  proud  of 
the  contributions  they  have  made  to 
the  Union  and  to  the  United  States  of 
America  in  the  years  following  June 
20.  1863.  The  SUte's  motto  is  "Moun- 
taineers are  always  free." 

I  suppose  that  if  those  more  than  a 
million  mountains  were  leveled  flat 
the  State  would  reach  aU  the  way  to 
Texas.  It  happens  to  extend  farther 
north  than  Pittsburgh,  farther  south 
than  Richmond— the  capital  of  the 
Old  Confederacy— as  far  east  as  Buffa- 
lo. New  York,  and  as  far  west  as  Co- 
lumbus. Ohio.  It  is  a  Stete  which  is 
the  most  southern  of  the  northern 
and  the  most  northern  of  the  south- 
em.  most  eastern  of  the  western  and 
the  most  western  of  the  eastern.  It  is 
where  the  East  says  "good  morning" 
to  the  West,  and  where  Yarikee 
Doodle  and  Dixie  kiss  each  other 
"good  night."  It  is  the  SUte  that  is 
"almost  heaven."  with  its  beautifxil 
hiUs  and  its  law  abiding,  God  fearing, 
and  patriotic  people. 

Mr.  President.  I  make  a  parliamenta- 
ry inquiry.  Is  it  my  understanding  that 
when  I  finish,  the  Senate  will  go  out 
automatically?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
LuGAR).  The  Chair  indicates  that  we 
will  have  morning  business  imtil  3  p.m. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

I  will  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum,  but  before  doing  so.  I  thank 
the  majority  leader  for  arranging  for 
me  to  speak  during  the  period  of 
morning  business  without  any  restric- 
tions or  limitations  on  the  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Pressler).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 
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EXTENSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  routine  morn- 
ing business  be  extended  for  the  next 

15  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT RECEIVED  DURING  THE 
ADJOURNMENT 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  March  24.  1983.  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  on  March  30. 
1983.  received  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  appiDpriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  on  March 
SO.  1983.  are  printed  at  the  end  of  the 
Senate  proceedings.) 


HEAVYWEIGHT        MOTORCYCLE 
IMPORTS— MESSAGE  FROM 

THE  PRESIDENT  RECEIVED 
DURING  THE  ADJOURNMENT— 
PM  32 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  March  24.  1983.  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  on  April  1.  1983. 
during  the  adjoununent  of  the  Senate, 
received  the  following  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance: 

7b  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  Section  203(b) 
(1)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974,  I  am  re- 
porting to  the  Congress  on  my  deci- 
sion concerning  imports  of  heavy- 
weight motorcycles  (engines  over  700 
cc).  I  have  decided  to  impose  the 
import  relief  recommended  by  the 
U.S.  International  Trade  Commission 
(USrrC)  with  one  modification.  The 
USrrc  remedy  involves  the  imposition 
of  incremental  tariffs  beginning  with 
45  percent  ad  valorem  above  the  cur- 
rent rate  and  declining  to  35,  20,  15, 
and  10  percent  In  subsequent  years 
above  the  scheduled  tariffs. 

I  have  determined  that  import  relief 
in  this  case  is  consistent  with  our  na- 
tional economic  interest.  The  domestic 
industry  is  threatened  by  serious 
injury  because  of  increased  imports.  I 
have  maintained  that  I  would  enforce 
our  trade  laws  where  necessary  and 
where  such  actions  are  consistent  with 
our  international  obligations. 

It  is  necessary  to  modify  the  USITC 
remedy  to  enable  small  volume  foreign 
producers  that  are  not  a  cause  of 
threat  of  injury  to  the  U.S.  Industry  to 
have  continued  access  to  UJB.  markets. 
I  therefore  wiU  proclaim  tariff-rate 
quotas  for  imports  of  heavyweight  mo- 
torcycles of  5,000  units  (Increasing 
yearly  to  6.000.  7.000.  8.500.  and 
10.000)  for  imports  from  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany,  and  a  total  of 
4.000  units  (increasing  by  1.000  yearly, 
for  imports  from  all  other  countries 
except  Japan.  In  order  to  treat  Japan 
fairly,  I  wlU  also  proclaim  a  tariff-rate 
quota  of  6,000  imits  (increasing  by 
1,000  yearly)  for  imports  from  Japan. 
Ronald  Rkaoah. 

Thi  White  House.  AprU  1. 1983. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  simdry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  FED- 
ERAL PREVAILING  RATE  ADVI- 
SORY COMMITTEE— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT— PM  33 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompany- 
ing report;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  Section  5347(e) 
of  Title  5  of  the  United  States  Code,  I 
hereby  transmit  the  1982  Aimual 
Report  of  the  Federal  Prevailing  Rate 
Advisory  Committee. 

Ronald  Reagan. 
The  White  House.  April  S.  1983. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  NA- 
TIONAL ENDOWMENT  FOR  THE 
ARTS  AND  THE  NATIONAL 
COUNCIL  ON  THE  ARTS— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT— 
PM  34 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompany- 
ing report;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts 
and  Humanities  Act  of  1965.  as  amend- 
ed. I  transmit  herewith  the  Aimual 
Report  of  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts  and  the  National  Coimcll 
on  the  Arts  for  the  Fiscal  Year  1982. 
Ronald  Reagan. 
The  White  House.  ApHl  S,  1983. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE  RE- 
CEIVED DURING  THE  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

ENROLLED  BlLLa  Aid)  JOOIT  RESOLUTIONS 
SIGNED 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  March  24,  1983,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  on  March  25. 
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1983.  received  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing 
that  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  had 
signed  the  following  enrolled  bills  and 
Joint  resolutions: 

8.  936.  An  act  to  establish  uniform  nation- 
al standards  (or  the  ocmtlnued  regulation, 
by  the  several  States,  of  commercial  motor 
vehicle  width  on  Interstate  highways; 

S.J.  Res.  33.  Joint  resoluUon  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  May  1M3  aa  "Nation- 
al Arthritis  Month"; 

HJl.  3113.  An  act  to  extend  by  6  months 
the  expiration  date  of  the  Defense  ProdtK- 
tion  Act  of  1950; 

HJi.  3369.  An  act  to  prevent  the  tempo- 
rary termination  of  the  Federal  Supplemen- 
tal Compensation  Act  of  1983;  and 

HJ.  Res.  175.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  proclaim 
May  1983  as  "National  Amateur  Baseball 
Month." 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  March  24.  1983.  the  en- 
rolled bills  and  Joint  resolutions  were 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Thurmond)  on  March  25.  1983. 
during  the  adjournment  of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  reported  that  on 
Kfarch  25.  1983,  he  had  presented  to 
the  President  of  the  United  SUtes  the 
following  enrolled  bill  and  Joint  reso- 
lutions: 

S.  936.  An  act  to  establish  uniform  nation- 
al standards  for  the  continued  regulation, 
by  the  several  States,  of  commercial  motor 
vehicle  width  on  interstate  highways; 

S.J.  Res.  33.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  May  1983  as  "Nation- 
al Arthritis  Month";  and 

S.J.  Res.  64.  Joint  resolution  to  commemo- 
rate the  300th  anniversary  of  the  «<gn(ng  of 
the  Treaty  of  Amity  and  Commerce  be- 
tween Sweden  and  the  United  States. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  SUB- 
MITTED DURING  THE  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  March  24.  1983.  the  fol- 
lowing reports  of  committees  were 
submittted  on  March  31,  1983.  during 
the  adjournment  of  the  Senate: 

By  Mr.  TOWER,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

Report  to  accompany  the  bill  (S.  653)  to 
amend  chapter  1(M,  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  to  establish  the  Foundation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Military  Medicine,  and  for 
ether  purposes  (Rept.  No.  98-39). 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary: 

Special  report  entitled  "Report  on  the  Ac- 
tivities of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  During  the  97th  Con- 
gress" (Rept.  No.  98-40). 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
sent  to  the  desk  a  report  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
during  the  97th  Congress  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  1,(K)0 
copies  of  this  report  printed. 
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Mr.  President,  the  document  will 
qjeak  for  itself  and  I  shall  not  take 
the  valuable  time  of  the  Senate  to 
repeat  the  record  of  accomplishments 
reflected  in  the  report.  I  wish,  instead, 
to  quote  only  a  few  statistics  which 
will  exemplify  what  can  be  done  by  a 
committee  of  the  Senate  when  that 
onnmlttee  is  comprised  of  18  hard- 
working and  dedicated  Senators  com- 
plemented by  equally  dedicated  and 
hard-working  staff. 

The  statistics  that  I  call  to  your  at- 
tention. Mr.  President,  are  as  follows: 

Although  1  among  some  16  standing 
committees  of  the  Senate,  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  during  the 
97th  Congress: 

Was  referred  23  percent  of  all  bills 
and  resolutions  introduced  or  received 
by  the  Senate;  reported  to  the  Senate 
27  percent  of  all  items  reported:  was 
directly  responsible  for  28  percent  of 
all  measures  passing  the  Senate;  was 
directly  responsible  for  28  percent  of 
all  measures  enacted  not  law.  and 
processed  and  reported  over  300  Judi- 
cial or  Judicially  related  Presidential 
nominations  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  Justified  in 
being  proud  of  this  record,  but  assure 
you  that  we  will  not  be  content  to  rest 
on  our  laurels.  There  is  much  work  to 
be  done  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  this 
great  Nation.  We  shall  strive  to  im- 
prove on  these  accomplishments  as  we 
move  forward  in  the  98th  Congress. 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion, without  amendment: 

S.  809.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  activities  under  the  Federal  Plre  Preven- 
tion and  Control  Act  of  1974.  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  98-41). 

S.  820.  A  bill  to  amend  section  7  of  the 
Earthquake  Hazards  Reduction  Act  of  1977 
(42  U.S.C.  7706)  to  extend  authorizations 
for  appropriations,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  98-42). 

By  Bfr.  PACKWOOD,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion, without  amendment: 

S.  987.  An  original  bill  to  amend  the  Inde- 
pendent Safety  Board  Act  of  1974  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1984, 
1985.  and  1986.  (Rept.  No.  98^3). 

By  Mr.  PACKW(X>D,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion: 

Special  Report  entitled  "Report  on  the 
Activities  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Sdence,  and  Transportation"  (Rept.  No.  98- 
44). 

By  Mr.  McCLXTRE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  without 
amendment: 

8.  64.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Irish  WOder- 
neM  in  Mark  Twain  National  Forest,  Mis- 
souri (Rept.  No.  98-45). 

By  Mr.  McCLURE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  with 
amendments  and  an  amendment  to  the  title: 
8.  589.  A  bill  to  amend  section  KaKl)  of 
Public  Law  95-348  (92  SUt.  487)  to  author- 
iM  the  appropriation  of  $4,038,000  for  cap- 
ital Improrement  projects  of  Ouam  for 
fiscal  year  1984.  (Rept.  No.  98-46). 

By  Mr.  TOWER,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 


Special  Report  entitled  "Report  on  the 
Activities  of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. U&  Senate,  97th  Congren.  First  and 
Second  Sessions"  (Rept.  No.  98^7). 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion, without  amendment: 

S.  808.  A  bill  to  enhance  the  transfer  of 
technical  information  to  industry,  business, 
and  the  general  public  by  amending  the  Act 
of  September  9,  1950  (IS  n.S.C.  1151  et  seq.) 
to  establish  a  technical  information  clear- 
inghouse fund,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept  No.  98-48). 

By  Mr.  PACKWCXJD,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion, with  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute: 

S.  821.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  the  pro- 
grams of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
for  fiscal  year  1984,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  98-49). 

By  Mr.  COHEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs: 

Report  to  accompany  the  bill  (S.  338)  to 
revise  the  procedures  for  soliciting  and  eval- 
uating bids  and  proposals  for  Government 
contracts  and  awarding  such  contracts,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  98-50). 

By  Mr.  ROTH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Oovemmental  Affairs,  without  amendment: 

S.  450.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  strengthen  the  investigatory 
and  enforcement  powers  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice by  authorizing  certain  inspection  author- 
ity and  by  providing  for  civil  penalties  for 
violations  of  orders  under  section  3005  of 
such  title  (pertaining  to  schemes  for  obtain- 
ing money  by  false  representation  or  lotter- 
ies), and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  98- 
51). 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  GARN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs: 

Special  Report  entitled  'Oversight  Activi- 
ties of  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing, 
and  Urban  Affairs"  (Rept.  No.  98-52). 

By  Mr.  JEPSEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  without  amendment: 

S.  974.  An  original  bill  to  amend  chapter 
47  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code  (the  Uni- 
form Code  of  Military  Justice),  to  improve 
the  quality  and  efficiency  of  the  military 
Justice  system,  to  revise  the  laws  concerning 
review  of  courts-martial,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  98-53). 

By  Mr.  McCLURE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  with 
amendments: 

S.  543.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  national 
forest  system  lands  in  the  SUte  of  Wyoming 
for  Inclusion  in  the  national  wilderness  pres- 
ervation system,  to  release  other  forest 
lands  for  multiple  use  management,  to  with- 
draw designated  wilderness  areas  In  Wyo- 
ming from  minerals  activity,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  98-54). 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tion were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  EAST 

8.  968.  A  bill  to  provide  for  revision  of  the 
military  retired  or  retainer  pay  of  certain 


retired  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who 
were  called  or  ordered  to  active  duty  be- 
tween October  1,  1963.  and  October  1.  1971; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Servlcet. 
By  Mr.  ORA88LET: 
8.  969.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1  of  the  act 
of  June  5,  1920,  aa  amended,  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  settle  claims 
for  damages  of  leas  than  82,500  arising  by 
reason  of  acts  for  which  the  National  Oce- 
anic and  Atmospheric  Adminiatration  is  re- 
sponsible; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Statpoks): 
S.  970.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  operation, 
maintenance,  and  construction  of  deep-draft 
channels  and  harbors,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Worlts. 

By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Crahbton,  and  Mr.  KamnDT): 
S.  971.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  expedite  re- 
search on  a  disease  or  disorder  which  consti- 
tutes a  public   health   emergency;   to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  972.  A  bill  to  appropriate  funds  for  epi- 
demiological and  medical  research  on  ac- 
quired Immune  disorders  euid  related  oppor- 
tunistic infections;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations.   

By  Mr.  ANDREWS: 
S.  973.  A  bill  to  make  technical  amend- 
ments to  the  Indian  Self-Determination  and 
Education  Assistance  Act  and  other  acts;  to 
the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JEPSEN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services: 
S.  974.  An  original  bill  to  amend  chapter 
47  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code  (the  Uni- 
form Code  of  Military  Justice),  to  improve 
the  quality  and  efficiency  of  the  military 
Justice  system,  to  revise  the  laws  concerning 
review  of  courts-martial,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; placed  on  the  calendar. 
By  Mr.  CHAFEE: 
S.  975.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  HI  of  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1978  to  clarify  provisions  relating 
to  claims,  financial  responsibility,  and  civil 
penalties;   to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  CHAFEE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
RAifDOLPH,  and  Mr.  MrrcHZix): 
S.  976.  A  bill  to  provide  a  comprehensive 
system  of  liability  and  compensation  for  oU- 
splll  damage  and  removal  costs,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  DURENBEROER  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  BoscHwnz): 
S.  977.  A  bill  to  provide  special  rules  for 
the  application  of  section  4943  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  any  private 
foundation  the  principal  asset  of  which  is  a 
bank  holding  company;  to  the  Committee 

on  Finance.  

By  Mr.  CHAFEE  (by  request): 
S.  978.  A  bill  to  extend  \intU  October  1, 
1993,  the  authorization  for  appropriations 
to  the  migratory  bird  conservation  fund, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 


By  Mr.  STEVENS  (for  Mr.  Bakb  (for 
hlmaelf  and  Mr.  Btu»): 

8.  Res.  101.  ReaolutkHi  to  authorise  testi- 
mony by  J.  Craig  Peery  and  repreaenUUon 
by  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel;  consldeied 
and  agreed  to. 

8.  Ret.  102.  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
testimony  of  Darid  Faulkner  considered 
and  agreed  to. 

S.  Rea.  103.  Reaolution  to  authorize  testi- 
mony by  Martha  Perry  and  representation 
by  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel;  considered 
and  agreed  to. 
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SUBMISSION  OP  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  riesolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
By  Mr.  EAST: 
S.  968.  A  blD  to  provide  for  revision 
of  the  military  retired  or  retainer  pay 
of  certain  retired  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  who  were  called  or  or- 
dered to  active  duty  between  October 
1,  1963,  and  October  1,  1971;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

RXCOMPUTATIOlf  OP  RXTIKmZIlT  PAT  POR 
CKRTAIH  mUTART  RXTIRBS 

•  Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  between 
October  1,  1963,  and  October  1.  1971. 
certain  retired  members  of  the  U.S. 
Marine  Corps  were  invited  to  return  to 
active  duty  to  fill  a  shortage  brought 
about  by  the  Vietnam  war.  These  serv- 
ice memtiers  received  a  written  state- 
ment assuring  them  that,  upon  return- 
ing to  active  duty,  their  retired  pay 
would  be  recomputed  at  the  pay  scales 
which  were  current  at  the  time.  Later 
it  was  discovered  that  such  an  action 
was  prohibited  by  law. 

These  marines  left  retirement  to 
help  their  country  in  a  time  of  need. 
They  were  promised  that  their  service 
would  be  recognized  by  an  adjustment 
in  their  retirement  pay.  Most  of  the 
individuals  who  responded  to  the  re- 
quest to  return  to  duty  are  now  dead, 
but  a  few  do  remain.  My  action  in  in- 
troducing this  biU  today  is  the  third 
time  legislation  has  been  introduced  in 
Congress  to  correct  this  injustice.  The 
cost  to  the  Government  will  be  mini- 
mal. The  bill  does  not  authorize  retro- 
active payment,  it  only  makes  the  ad- 
justment for  current  pay. 

It  is  a  shame  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  will  not  live  up  to  a 
promise  it  made  to  a  group  of  marines 
who  kept  their  promise  at  a  time  when 
many  others  were  saying  no.« 

By  Mr.  ORASSLET: 
S.  969.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1  of 
the  act  of  June  5,  1920,  as  amended,  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  settle  claims  for  damages  of  less 
than  $2,500  arising  by  reason  of  acts 
for  which  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration  is  respon- 
sible; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary 

SBTTLDIXirT  OP  CERTAIK  DAMAGK  CLAIMS 

•  Mr.  ORAS8LEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  today  which  has 
already  garnered  the  support  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  Judiciary   Committee   in   the 


last  Congress.  I  have  little  doubt  that 
this  noncontroversial  measure  would 
have  passed  into  public  law  had  it  not 
become  the  vehicle  for  more  contro- 
versial matters  in  the  last  days  of  the 
session. 

This  bill  amends  section  1  of  the  act 
of  Jime  5,  1920,  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  settle  claims  for 
damages  of  less  than  $2,500  arising  by 
reason  of  acts  for  which  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion (NOAA)  is  responsible.  This  provi- 
sion comes  as  a  result  of  recommenda- 
tions offered  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  to  Congress  in  an  executive 
communication  dated  July  6, 1977. 

Under  current  law,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  has  authority  under  33 
U.S.C.  853  to  settle  claims  up  to  $500 
for  damages  resulting  from  acts  of  the 
National  Ocean  Survey— an  agency  of 
the  NOAA— of  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  This  authority  does  not 
extend  to  acts  which  would  already 
faU  within  the  scope  of  the  Federal 
Tort  Claims  Act  (28  U.S.C.  2671-80) 
such  as  those  involving  negligence. 
The  authority  does  apply  to  claims  in- 
volving actions  that  could  not  be  con- 
sidered negligent  or  wrongful  but  nev- 
ertheless result  in  damages.  An  exam- 
ple of  this  would  be  the  operation  of 
weather  instruments  such  as  the  radi- 
osonde, a  3-pound  device  sent  into  the 
atmosphere  by  balloon  and  returned 
to  the  ground  by  parachute.  In  most 
instances  the  instrument  reaches  the 
Earth  surface  without  incident.  As  a 
free-falling  object,  however,  there  is  a 
possibility  it  could  cause  minor  unfore- 
seen damage.  Other  examples  are 
claims  arising  from  weather  satellites, 
triangulation  stations,  and  cloud  seed- 
ing. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  re- 
ports that  due  to  the  $500  cap  on  set- 
tlements which  was  established  in 
1920,  it  has  been  forced  to  search  for  a 
color  of  negligence  or  a  wrongful  act 
so  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  would 
apply  in  cases  where  damages  exceed- 
ed that  amount.  Defining  the  launch- 
ing of  a  radiosonde  as  a  wrongful  act, 
as  has  been  done  in  the  past,  accord- 
ing to  Commerce,  is  stretching  the 
intent  of  the  law.  To  make  allowances 
for  inflation  and  raise  the  settlement 
authority  to  $2,500  will  allow  the  De- 
partment to  settle  virtually  every 
claim  of  this  tsrpe  where  a  moral  obli- 
gation necessitates  them  to  do  so. 

In  that  the  activities  of  the  NOAA 
are  of  a  unique  nature,  allowing  it  in- 
creased authority  to  settle  claims  will 
serve  to  provide  a  more  expeditious 
resolution  of  those  matters.  In  light  of 
past  express  support  of  such  legisla- 
tion, I  urge  my  colleagues  to  favorably 
consider  this  bill.* 


By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself 
an  VLr.  Stattord)  : 
S.  970.  A  biU  to  provide  for  the  oper- 
ation, maintenance,  and  construction 
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of  deep-draft  channels  and  harbors, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public 
Works, 

HATIOMAL  HARBOR  mPROTKMIIR  AHS 

MAiimaiAHCs  ACT  OP  issa 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  ranking  minority  member  on  the 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee  and  as 
the  senior  Senator  representing  New 
York,  the  Nation's  largest  port.  I  am 
intensely  interested  in  worldng  toward 
a  legislative  compromise  on  the  future 
role  of  the  Federal  Government  at  our 
Nation's  ports.  The  National  Harbor 
Improvement  and  Maintenance  Act  of 
1983  which  I  introduce  today  is  intend- 
ed to  lie  a  discussion  piece,  putting 
forth  several  concepts  I  lielieve  de- 
serve close  and  careful  examination. 

The  puirpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
assure  continued  maintenance  and  de- 
velopment of  our  Nation's  deep-draft 
channels  and  harbors.  At  the  same 
time,  priorities  would  be  set  for  future 
development  according  to  the  willing- 
ness to  pay  for  the  construction  of  the 
project  by  its  beneficiaries.  The  Feder- 
al Government  and  non-Federal  inter- 
ests would  share  in  the  responsibility 
to  maintain  channels  and  harbors  of 
the  United  States. 

MAnmRAHCZ  DRZDOniG  (TriLS  I) 

The  bill  would  authorize  Federal  ex- 
penditures for  maintenance  dredging 
over  the  next  5  years,  and  would  re- 
quire non-Federal  interests  to  pay  for 
50  percent  of  the  annual  Federal  costs 
to  dredge  deep-draft  channels  and  har- 
bors. 

The  non-Federal  share  would  be  col- 
lected by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
the  Customs  Service  through  a  uni- 
form cargo  toimage  fee  on  import, 
export,  coastwise,  lakewise,  and  intra- 
territorial  waterbome  traffic.  The  ton- 
nage fee  would  be  phased  in  over  a  5- 
year  period,  rising  from  a  30-percent 
recovery  level— approximately  8  cents 
per  ton— in  fiscal  year  1984  to  a  50-per- 
cent recovery  level— approximately  16 
c«nts  per  ton— in  fiscal  year  1988. 

The  non-Federal  Interests  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  would  enter 
into  cooperative  agreements  to  guar- 
antee the  regular  maintenance  of  all 
Federal  channels  and  harbors  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  each  non-Federal 
interest. 

mw  coRBTRUcnon  (titu  n) 
The  costs  of  new  channel  and  harbor 
construction  would  be  shared  by  the 
non-Federal  interest  and  the  Federal 
Government.  Cost  sharing  depends  on 
the  depth  to  which  a  channel  would  be 
dredged: 

For  project  depths  be-  the    noD-FBderal    ihare 
tween—  would  be— 

20  feet  and  46  feet 60  percent 

4fl  feet  and  greater 7S  percoit 

One-half  of  the  non-Federal  share 
would  be  paid  during  the  construction 
period.  The  remaining  half  of  the  non- 
Federal  share  would  be  reimbursed  to 
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the  Federal  Qovemment  over  a  30- 
year  period. 

Non-Pederal  Interests  would  receive 
a  credit  toward  their  share  of  con- 
structlcm  costs  If  the  total  collection  of 
maintenance  dredging  fees  within 
their  Jurisdiction  exceeds  their  actual 
annual  maintenance  dredging  costs. 
Such  credit  may  be  accumulated  over 
an  indefinite  period  time,  but  the  total 
credits  accumulated  each  year  by  all 
"excess"  ports  may  not  exceed  $90  mll- 

llML 

Cooperative  agreements  between  the 
non-Federal  interest  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  would  set  forth  the 
schedule  of  compliance  with  Federal 
regulations  and  the  schedule  of  con- 
struction. 

PKOCSDUKAL  CHAmnS 

Non-Federal  interests  would  be  au- 
thorized to  collect  cargo  or  vessel  fees 
or  harbor  user  fees  to  recover  costs  as- 
sociated with  maintenance  dredging 
and  new  construction. 

To  the  maximum  extent  practical, 
fees  collected  by  the  non-Federal  in- 
terests to  recover  construction  costs 
would  be  imposed  on  primary  project 
beneficiaries.  Fee  schedules  would  be 
subject  to  review  by  the  Office  of  the 
Special  Trade  Representative  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  assure 
compliance  with  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

By  February  1  of  each  year,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  would  submit  to 
Congress  a  list  of  proposed  construc- 
tion projects  to  be  fuUy  funded  in  the 
succee<Ung  fiscal  year.  Congress  must 
act  affirmatively  within  90  days  of  re- 
ceipt of  the  proposed  projects  if  such 
projects  are  to  be  authorized  and  initi- 
ated in  the  next  fiscal  year. 

To  expedite  the  completion  of 
project  feasibility  studies,  the  Secre- 
tary may  accept  from  the  non-Federal 
interest  payment  of  up  to  50  percent 
of  the  cost  of  the  study. 

GKKAT  LAKES 

Fees  collected  for  use  of  the  Great 
Lakes  connecting  channels  would  be 
credited  to  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
Development  Corporation.  The  fuU 
cost  of  maintaining  the  Great  Lakes 
connecting  channels  would  be  paid  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

One  half  of  the  U.S.  portion  of  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  operation  and  main- 
tenance costs  would  be  paid  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

Projects  authorized  as  harbors  of 
refuge  and  without  significant  com- 
mercial traffic  would  be  exempt  from 
any  fee  collection. 

SACKoaoom) 

Let  me  review  the  events  leading  to 
the  introduction  of  this  bill.  On  De- 
cember 2.  1981,  the  Senate  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  Committee  re- 
ported a  bill,  S.  1692— known  as  the 
National  Harbors  Improvement  and 
Maintenance  of  1981— by  a  vote  of  13 
to  3.  The  bUl  substantially  preserved 
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the  Federal  responsibility  in  maintain- 
ing deep-draft  channels  and  harbors, 
while  requiring  the  ports  themselves 
to  fully  finance  new  channel  construc- 
tion work.  The  general  statement  of 
the  committee  report  on  S.  1692  pro- 
vides a  concise  simmiary  of  the  com- 
mittee's objectives: 

8. 1692  redefines  the  Federal  and  the  non- 
Pederal  role  In  harbor  dredging.  All  new 
channel  Improvements  will  henceforth  be  fi- 
nanced entirely  by  the  local  sponsor.  Main- 
tenance dredging  costs  will  be  shared  be- 
tween the  Federal  government  and  the  local 
sponsor  at  more  than  200  coastal  and  Great 
Lakes  harbors. 

The  bill  does  not  abrogate  Federal  respon- 
sibility. Rather  It  recognires  the  value  of  a 
marketplace  test  on  new  construction  dredg- 
ing while  reconfirming  the  Federal  commit- 
ment to  maintain  all  of  our  Nation's  deep- 
draft  harors  at  their  existing  dimensions. 

The  Committee  recognizes  fully  that  this 
bill  proposes  dramatic  changes  In  financing 
future  harbor  development  work.  But  the 
committee  Is  convinced  that  such  a  change 
represents  the  only  practical  method  to  es- 
Ubllsh  national  investment  priorities.  The 
bill  will  encourage  the  dredging  of  the  most 
economically  sound  projects  In  a  timely 
manner  and  thus  Increase  the  Nation's  ca- 
pacity to  handle  world  trade. 

Shifting  the  cost  of  channel  deepening 
projects  to  the  private  sector  depends  on 
the  willingness  of  shippers  to  pay  somewhat 
higher  port  costs.  In  return  for  early  action 
on  projects  providing  a  net  economic  gain  to 
those  same  shippers.  The  cost  to  shippers 
and  the  economy  of  perpetuating  the 
present  cumbersome  and  Inefficient  system 
of  congressional  authorlzatlotvB  and  appro- 
priations for  harbor  projects  far  exceeds  the 
added  cost  of  such  projects  when  paid  for  by 
the  non-Federal  sector.  Given  limited  Feder- 
al resources,  the  Committee  concluded  that 
the  refunds  available  should  be  directed 
toward  maintaining  existing  ports  at  au- 
thorized depths. 

While  S.  1692  Is  based  on  these  very  prac- 
tical considerations,  the  basis  for  its  adop- 
tion transcends  the  reality  of  the  Budget.  It 
is  the  Committee's  view  that  priorities  lor 
construction  dredging  work,  essentially  a 
commercial  decision,  are  best  set  In  the  mar- 
ketplace. Only  by  the  establishment  of  In- 
vestment priorities  can  the  Nation  expect  to 
obtain.  In  a  timely  manner,  the  deep-draft 
harbors  that  are  necessary  to  meet  the 
rising  demand  for  coal  exports,  while  reduc- 
ing the  transportation  costs  of  petroleum 
Imports. 

The  bill  also  establishes  an  equitable 
system  that  will  allocate  the  cost  between 
Federal  and  local  sponsors  for  on-going 
harbor  maintenance,  as  distinct  from  con- 
struction dredging  to  new  depth.  As  Intro- 
duced, S.  1692  would  have  required  that 
local  sponsors  pay  25  percent  of  all  costs  for 
maintenance  on  a  port-by-port  basis.  Howev- 
er, many  smaller  ports  have  high  costs  of 
maintenance  relative  to  the  commercial 
cargo  transiting  the  harbor.  Therefore,  the 
Committee  adopted  a  limitation,  called  a 
"cap,"  on  the  level  of  cost  recovery  at  these 
higher-cost  harbors. 

The  Committee  Is  convinced  that  the 
maintenance  cost-sharing  at  a  maxlmiiai  of 
6.9  cenU  a  ton,  a  negligible  fraction  of  exist- 
ing shipping  or  port  costs— can  be  absorbed 
without  any  adverse  Impact  on  any  particu- 
lar port  or  to  the  shipping  Industry.  To  the 
contrary.  It  is  anticipated  that  with  the 
users  of  ports  more  Involved  in  maintenance 


decisions,  the  port  will  work  more  effective- 
ly and  efficiently. 


As  soon  as  S.  1692  appeared  on  the 
Senate  calendar  in  mid-December,  it 
became  apparent  that  there  would  not 
be  a  port  development  bill  in  the  97th 
Congress.  We  lacked  the  most  basic 
consensus  among  port  and  shipping  in- 
terests. No  one  could  even  agree  that 
legislation  of  any  kind  was  necessary. 
The  ports  by  this  time  had  separated 
into  two  factions:  The  large  ports  on 
one  side,  the  small  ports  on  the  other. 
Differences  of  opinion  in  the  Senate 
on  S.  1692  and  other  active  legislative 
proposals  mirrored  the  division  among 
the  ports.  \ 

Meanwhile.  the  administration 
which  had  gotten  off  to  a  fast  start 
seemed  to  lose  interest  entirely.  In 
March  1981,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Army.  WiUiam  Gianelll.  conveyed 
to  Congress  a  proposal  to  recover  100 
percent  of  the  Federal  costs  of  oper- 
ation, maintenance,  and  construction 
of  deep-draft  harbors.  On  the  day 
before  S.  1692  was  reported,  each 
memlier  of  the  Committee  on  ESiviron- 
ment  and  Public  Works  received  a 
letter  from  Mr.  David  A.  Stockman, 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget.  The  text  of  the 
letter  is  worth  reprinting: 

ExscuTivt  Omci  or  the  Pbssi- 

DBfT,  OmCK  OP  MARAGmXirT  AND 

BinMiT. 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dkar  Pat:  As  you  know,  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works 
meets  tomorrow  (I>ecember)  2  to  mark  up  S. 
1692.  which  esUbllshes  user  fees  for  the  op- 
eration, maintenance  and  construction  of 
deep-dnift  channels  and  harbors. 

In  response  to  your  letter  of  November  19, 
1981.  we  will  offer  a  more  complete  set  of 
comments  at  a  later  date  however.  I  feel 
compelled  to  point  out  that  the  bill  provides 
significantly  lower  receipts  than  requested 
by  the  President. 

We  are  asking  your  support  and  the  sup- 
port of  each  of  your  colleagues  In  the  com- 
mittee to  Increase  the  repayment  level  for 
operation  and  maintenance  costs. 

We  suggest  Increasing  repayment  require- 
ment lor  operation  and  maintenance  costs 
to  100  percent  of  port  costs,  but  capping  any 
individual  port's  repayment  at  125  percent 
of  the  national  average.  Currently,  this 
would  limit  repayment  by  any  ix>rt  to  either 
their  actual  cost  or  less  than  23  cents  a  ton, 
whichever  is  less.  We  believe  this  proposal 
would  protect  the  smaller  or  more  costly 
ports,  yet  provide  the  receipts  necessary  for 
a  healthy  dredging  program. 

The  committee's  print  dated  November  20, 
1981,  demonstrates  quite  clearly  that  these 
fees  will  represent  a  minor  and  extremely 
insignificant  portion  of  the  total  transporta- 
tion cost  for  commodities  passing  through 
U.S.  ports.  I  should  also  point  out  that  none 
of  the  options  contained  In  the  committee 
print  parallel  the  one  I  am  now  suggesting.  I 
am,  however,  convtaced  that  the  user  fees 
need  to  be  at  least  as  great  as  those  I've  sug- 
gested. 

We  fully  support  the  subcommittee's  pro- 
posal requiring  ports  to  pay  for  their  own 
new  construction. 
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f  J^lIL^3!!^S2f?L?!Si5i  '*^*  « ',  ^  f almess  principle  has  been  particular-  SecUon  9,  Clause  6:  No  pteference  sbaU  be 

£SS^^^S^^^^^SS^^,  ^  difficult  to  put  into  practice.  The  K»ven  by  any  Regulation  of  Commeice  or 

SStaS?eSSSS3STSSSSkI^  port  industry   is   highly  competitive,  ^^^f  to  the  Ports  of  one  State  over 

£5?SSSSSSfif*°tlfelSe~o?SS[  Port  authorlUes  are  independent  eco-  'SZ^'^^^^'S^Xt^!rS^' 

oosU  Is  increased  along  the  lines  suggested  no°»lc  entities.  However,  over  the  last  "  ^^^^^I^t^^T^                     ' 

••»^-  ^^  ye*"'  t^e  Federal  Government  ^^  w  cuS^o  8tat«  rf^i  inth 

iJSSJ!??',:^".'^''*"^'^*""^*  has  fully  assumed  the  role  of  develop-  out^e  cSsSHf  ?oS^2j^^  ^; 

Prorident'i  Economic  Recovery  Plan  and  we  er  and   maintalner  of  channels   and  of  Tonnaw^        wn«n«.  lay  any  duty 

appredate  your  support  of  these  proposals,  harbors  J^^~^^.. 

Sincerely.                                            ^rh»  i..*  a.^a^  »,..  k u*      ♦  ,  ^^^  uniform  tonnage-bftsed  fee  on 

DAvn)  SiocEMAii.  JS^  i^.Hf^   **,  ^'^^^^t  »  «^e-  vessels  in  this  year's  bill  meets  each  of 

Dinetor.  "»»'^  ^  '*»«  '^"^  water  develop-  these  conditions.  The  fee  is  not  for  the 

Thus,    the    administration's    major  SS  f^3^  S^^rJiSip  tTfth'^"  P"'**"^  °^  "^*°«  '^'e^"*  »'»^  ™ther 

complaint    about    S.    1692    revoked  Il^n^^w    »nJ^^^^«     *'i^'  ^  P^^  »  P^^lon  of  the  costs  incurred 

around  the  issue  of  "receipts."  In  the  ^?IL  .t°S«*f ^™^^"^?*    f"*^'  by  the  Federal  Government  in  servlc- 

words  of  Mr.  Stockman.  S.  1692  pro-  ^S^  f  J^^n,t^1°f,""°°  ,^  ~^^  ^    commerce    at    individual    ports, 

vlded  for ''signiflcanOy  lower  receipts  ^'?Sp^  »tf  ™l  o^l,-.f  h^**'*' k  .  ^^^^  "O"  "^^  substantial  sums  in 

than  requested  by  the  President."  On  JtJfll  ^  .^^^.    fJ^     f  ''"^  ™^"™  '"  »e"^<*«  rendered.  The  pro- 

the  matter  of  new  construction,  we  ?fJ?*{f  1..  »^Pl«»^"»**  «^f  ^  accu-  vision  of  a  channel  and  its  mainte- 

were  somewhat  better  off  in  the  eyes  ™r^„ J"*'  ,  ^  program  no  longer  is  nance  by  the  corps  is  as  surely  a  serv- 

of  OMB:  "We  fully  support  the  sub-  ?!f^*^!fr  f  ,5;,     k     ^Tl  '  f  ^™'  '<*  to  the  shipper  as  pUotage.  dockage, 

committee's  proposal  requiring  ports  *?^  "**  ^°^  '"^  broad-based  wm-  wharfage,  or  the  many  other  services 

to  pay  for  thelTown  new  construe-  fll*^*??^    "T'^v,^  T^*^    ^}'^.  provided  to  a  ship, 

tion."  And  finally.  Mr.  Stockman  re-  .  Jh  „?; Ji?J^!!i  k  *'Jl  hitherto  accepted  with  regard  to  the  OATT.  last  year 

minded  us:  5^  ,.®"''P°^^..^^®,'f*"°?-  ^**^  ^^^  the  chairman  of  the  Water  Resources 

The  President  urge,  the  passage  of  user  f^^Sft^n  ^f.!^*"^  ^''**^*"' """^  Subcommittee.    Mr.    Abdhor,    and    I 

fee  legisUUon  that  provides  substantial  cost  »-"«  ^as"- ^"  years.  wmU   to   William   Brock,   the   Presl- 

recovery  and  minimizes  cross  subsidies.  ^-S-  ^'"•l'  Corp*  of  Engineen  cixM  toorta  dent's  Special  Trade  Representative 

No  fewer  than  a  dozen  bills  on  the  f^!!l!?J^/t^.  S«^'*°''^'  "'^^  ""  '<"■  ^^^  express  purpose  of  receiving 

subject  of  port  development  had  been  J^"'""'"'  ^'**  aouanj  guidance  on  the  type  of  port  user  fees 

introduced  in  the  Senate  during  the  ^"^®*^                                   'J^"*^  ™***  compatible  to  the  GATT.  I  ask 

97th  Congress.  Not  one  advanced  fur-          }a2| " ^?o  mJ  unanimous  consent  that  Ambassador 

ther  in  the  legislative  process  than  S.          [^ Ilootl  Crock's  detaUed  reply,  with  some  ref- 

1692.  But  we  never  succeeded  in  bring-          19^7 "                                   298  544  ®""ces  to  the  specific  provisions  of  S. 

Ing  S.  1692  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  1968                                           239  578  ^®®^'  ^  inserted  In  the  Record  at  this 

for  full  debate.  1»«9!."."!","!!™!!!!"Z™"."!"!!!."!!!!!      188211  point. 

coMFsomsK  1970 !!!!!!!!!"!"!!"!"!!"""""""""""       i67!ll3  There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 

The  atmosphere  for  compromise  ap-          l»7l 185!696  was    ordered    to    be    printed    In   the 

pears  to  have  improved  considerably         ^^^ 142.077  Record,  as  follows: 

in  the  98th  Congress.  The  port  indus-          ^"^' 177.796  U A  Tham  RapassnrrATivE, 

try  has  been  working  vigorously  to  as-  ]tit •*'"'    =„„  r. »  «^1^J^'*°^  "'*"'  "'  ^"* 

SSSStfv^tr"^^^*"""^^'"-  ^:=::==:ZZ       iSS??  ?rS;S£^cS^;='o«   Enr^rr^n^ 

portantly.    the    ports    seem    to    have  1976  (transiUon)                            4iia6  and  Public  Works,  Washinoton,  D.C. 

drawn  the  conclusion  that  legislation          1977 ios'4S7  I^**"  P*^:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of 

to  improve  the  authorization  and  reg-          1978 i!!!!!™!!!!!!!!      111380  M»"*  16.  1982.  We  appreciate  your  desire 

ulatory  process,  to  settle  the  issue  of          1979 .""'"""""        '                 143  542  ""'^  ""^  dredging  legislation  not  adversely 

cost  sharing,  and  to  establish  a  long-  198o!!!!!I™ZZ!Z!!™"!"!Z!!!."!       184!889  *""^  °^  compliance  with  the  General 

term   program  of  both   stability  and           l»8l 212.743  A^eement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT). 

growth  serves  aU  of  their  interests-            1W2 208.469  Abaric  purpose  of  GATT  U  to  prevent  the 

lanra  anH  ««.ii                          »"wcicowi—  1  m  oo«  imposltlon  of  ncw  mcasuTCs  whlch  provldc 

^«f^  ^^-       .  -*       .     .^       ..                1984 75'S?  hidden  or  Indirect  protecUon  to  domestic 

Unfortunately     Just    at    the    time       /*^""" ••••••"••••;••• ";»*1  production.  Two  of  the  most  important 

when  the  possibility  for  compromise  m  addition  to  the  fairness  question,  gatt  provisions  which   accomplish   this 

seems  to  be  greatest,  the  administra-  there  are  of  course  fundamental  ques-  purpose  are  Articles  iii  and  viu.  Article  III 

tion  has  chosen  by  default  to  take  tions   about   the   constitutionality   of  applies  to  the  nondiscriminatory  application 

itself  out  of  the  negotiation  process  various  fee  and  tax  schemes  and  about  of  t<"te8  and  other  regulations  which  relate 

And  it  has  abandoned  its  own  princi-  their  compatibUlty  with  multUateral  ^o  matters  generaUy  applicable  to  both  im- 

ples  on  this  subject.  and  bilateral  trade  agreements.  The  ||2nS^p{I?lfl*!^^,„^'^I!S^  ^!^^^^ 

The  debate  on  port  development  leg-  urdform  tonnage-based  fee  included  in  "S^SZ.ao^^^S^e^^l 

telation    currently    centers    on    four  the  bill  I  introduce  today  meets  both  Article  lU,  to  the  cost  of  services  rendered 

major  issues:  First,  the  structure  of  the  strictures  of  the  Constitution  and  to  such  trade  by  the  bodies  applying  the 

the  user  fee  or  tax  to  collect  the  non-  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  charges. 

Federal  share  of  costs  of  maintenance  and  Trade.  Because  of  the  exception  In  Article  vill 

dredging  of  deep-draft  channels  and  The  question  of  the  constitutionality  for  taxes  covered  by  ArUde  in,  both  Article 

harbors;  second,  the  obUgation  to  com-  o'  u«er  fees  was  raised  last  year  in  con-  ™  and  Article  vill  would  probably  not  be 

pensate  ports  who  pay  maintenance  nection  with  S.  1692.  The  relevant  sec-  It^''"'*]^*  ^^      ffSLi^f     *^',T'       ?5 

r ._    ^„,»„,__    ^,    A~ ,    ~~    ^^  ,  f  inr>»  r,t  f  Ko  r</xn.«^<f  ..*i,^.^.  -11 1.,  .^t.i..  onc  Or  the  other  of  these  two  Articles  would 

itSiJ"   ^Ji^.^L^^t^.  *T?    "^""i  T  Jil  -  the  Constitutions.  aU  in  article  ^e  relevant  to  any  fee  relating  to  imports. 

dredging  costs:  third,  the  legitimacy  of  I.  are  as  foUows:  whether  a  particular  fee  would  be  consld- 

earmarking  a  portion  of  customs  re-  Section  8,  aause  l:  The  Congress  shaU  ered  a  tax  under  Article  HI.  or  a  charge 

celpts    for    port    improvements:    and  have  the  Power  to  lay  and  collect  Taxes,  under  Article  vm,  will  be  considered  In  the 

fourth,  the  appropriate  level  of  cost  l^ties,  imposts,  and  the  Excises,  to  pay  the  attached  memorandum  relating  to  parttcu- 

shfing  for  both  maintenance  dredg-  '^hts  and  provide  for  the  common  Defense  lar  legislative  proposals.  Article  VIII  also 

ins  and  new  construptinn  '^^  general  Welfare  of  the  United  SUtes;  applies  to  exports  as  weU  as  Imports,  but  Ar- 

Each  of  these  issues  is  reaUv  an  ^\^  ""*h*"  ^"^  hnposU  and  Excises  shaU  be  Ucle  HI  applies  only  to  Imports. 

».«?f  «#  fv,i  i^if]!^!5  1      /#^  uniform  throughout  the  United  SUtes.  The  basis  for  a  user  fee  for  dredging  that 

ment  of  the  larger  principle  of  fairness  Section  9,  Clause  8:  No  tax  or  Duty  shaU  would   be   most   defensible   under   GATT 

and  equity.  In  the  case  of  ports,  the  be  laid  on  Articles  exported  from  any  SUte:  would  appear  to  be  a  port^spedflc  fee  baaed 
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on  the  gitMs  tonnate  or  draw  of  the  vessels 
uslnc  the  port  where  the  dreddnc  is  done. 
The  least  defensible  would  be  any  fee  baaed 
only  on  Imported  cwio.  Other  bases  likely 
to  imlae  serious  QATT  problems  would  be 
fees  apidled  to  all  cargo  on  an  ad  valorem 
basis  or  on  a  specific  basis  but  at  different 
rates  for  dlfferoat  prtiducts.  Furthermore,  it 
is  believed  that  it  would  be  more  difficult  to 
defend  under  OATT  a  fee  Imposed  at  all 
pwts  to  cover  the  cost  of  dredging  at  par- 
ticular ports,  than  It  would  be  to  defend  a 
fee  impoaed  only  at  the  port  where  the 
dredglnc  is  done. 

Because  of  the  complexity  of  the  prob- 
lems relating  to  the  applicaUon  of  OATT 
provisions  to  various  types  of  user  fees.  It 
would  be  desirable  to  set  forth  in  section  5 
of  S.  1692  somewhat  more  specific  rules  for 
the  imposition  of  such  fees  by  non-Federal 
interests.  Moreover,  it  might  also  be  advisa- 
ble to  provide  for  review  of,  and  concur- 
rence in.  the  proposed  fees  by  a  Federal  au- 
thority, as  the  Trade  Representative. 

The  more  general  aspects  of  the  relevant 
OATT  ArUcles  will  be  outlined  first  in  the 
attached  memorandimi.  and  then  the  vari- 
ous provisions,  or  potential  provisions,  in 
dredging  bills  set  forth  in  the  memorandiun 
attached  to  your  letter  will  be  considered  In 
li^t  of  such  OATT  provisions. 
Very  truly  yours, 

WnxiAM  E.  Brock. 

niPLicATioii  or  DaasGiHG  usm  pbs  ni  ula- 

TlOn  to  the  GBIXaAL  AtanifKITT  OM  TARHTS 
Ain>  TRADE  (GATT)  — GKMKRAL  ANALYSIS  OF 
RILKVAirr  GATT  PROVISIOHS 

Two  provisions  of  GATT  designed  to 
prevent  hidden  barriers  to  foreign 
trade  which  are  most  likely  to  wply  to 
user  fees  for  dredging  are  article  ni 
and  article  VIII. 

Article  III  opens  with  the  following 
basic  principle: 

1.  The  contracting  parties  recognize  that 
internal  taxes  and  other  internal  charges, 
and  laws,  regulations  and  requirements  sJ- 
fecting  the  internal  sale,  offering  for  sale, 
purchase,  transportation,  distribution  or  use 
of  products,  and  internal  quantitative  regu- 
lations requiring  the  mixture,  processing  or 
use  of  products  in  specified  amounts  or  pro- 
portions, should  not  be  applied  to  Imported 
or  domestic  products  so  as  to  afford  protec- 
tion to  domestic  production. 

Paragraph  2  of  the  article  deals  with 
taxes  and  provides  that  the  broad  non- 
protective  principle  of  the  first  para- 
graph shall  apply  to  all  taxes  which 
affect  imports: 

3.  The  products  of  the  territory  of  any 
contracting  party  imported  Into  the  terri- 
tory of  any  other  contracting  party  shall 
not  be  subject,  directly  or  bidlrectly,  to  in- 
ternal taxes  or  other  internal  charges  of 
any  lUnd  in  excess  of  those  applied  directly 
or  indirectly  to  like  domestic  products. 
Moreover,  no  contracting  party  shall  other- 
wise apply  IntMTial  taxes  or  other  internal 
charges  to  imported  or  domestic  products  In 
a  manner  contrary  to  the  principles  set 
forth  in  paragraph  1. 

Several  commercial  treaties  of  the 
United  States  contain  national  treat- 
ment provisions  comparable  to  the 
first  sentence  of  paragraph  2. 
Article  vm  opens  as  follows: 
1.  (a)  All  fees  and  charges  of  whatever 
character  (other  than  Import  and  export 
duties  and  other  than  taxes  within  the  pur- 


view of  Article  III)  imposed  by  contracting 
parties  on  or  in  connection  with  Importation 
or  exportation  shall  be  limited  in  amount  to 
the  approximate  cost  of  services  rendered 
and  shall  not  represent  an  indirect  protec- 
tion to  domestic  products  or  a  taxation  of 
imports  or  exiwrts  for  fiscal  purposes. 

(b)  The  contracting  parties  recognize  the 
need  for  reducing  the  number  and  diversity 
of  fees  and  charges  referred  to  in  sub-para- 
graph (a). 

(c)  The  contracting  parties  also  recognize 
the  need  for  minimizing  the  Incidence  and 
complexity  of  Import  and  export  formalities 
and  for  decreasing  and  simplifying  Import 
and  export  documentation  requirements. 

The  first  subparagraph  contains  an 
important  general  rule  which  would 
apply  to  any  user  fee  which  relates  in 
any  way  to  importation  or  exporta- 
tion—unless article  III  were  found  to 
apply  to  it.  The  other  two  subpara- 
graphs contain  principles  which,  al- 
though not  legal  rules,  could  well  be 
relied  on  to  Interpret  or  apply  legal 
rules. 

Article  II  of  GATT  applies  to  the  im- 
portation of  products  on  which  tariff 
concessions  have  been  granted.  This 
article  contains  a  comparable  rule 
against  any  new  "duties  or  charges  of 
any  kind"  on  the  importation  of  such 
products  (par.  Kb)),  except  "fees  or 
other  charges  commensurate  with  the 
cost  of  services  rendered"  (par.  2(c)). 
This  article  II  rule,  which  is  quite 
comparable  to  that  in  article  VIII,  ap- 
plies to  most  U.S.  imports. 

Article  XXIII  of  the  GATT  permits 
a  contracting  party  to  press  a  com- 
plaint against  another  contracting 
party  with  respect  to  any  action  which 
it  considers  has  "nullified  or  impaired" 
"a  benefit  accruing  to  it  directly  or  in- 
directly" under  GATT,  whether  or  not 
"such  action  conflicts  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Agreement"  (par.  Kb)). 
This  gives  the  opportunity  for  an  in- 
vestigation, a  panel  finding,  recom- 
mendations for  modification  of  the 
action  which  is  the  subject  of  the  com- 
plaint, and  possibly— although  almost 
never  formally  utilized— the  authoriza- 
tion of  retaliation  against  such  action. 
These  could  all  apply  even  though  no 
legal  rule  had  been  violated.  However, 
in  such  a  complaint  procedure  a  com- 
plainant might  to  some  extent  rely  on 
the  general  principles— such  as  those 
in  the  latter  part  of  article  VIII:  1. 

Another  GATT  provision  that  is  rel- 
evant to  charges  which  may  be  im- 
p<wed  by  non-Federal  authorities  is  ar- 
ticle XXIV:  12,  which  provides: 

12.  Each  contracting  party  shall  take  such 
reasonable  measiures  as  may  be  available  to 
It  to  ensure  observance  of  the  provisions  of 
this  Agreement  by  the  regional  and  local 
governments  and  authorities  within  its  ter- 
ritory. 

Since  any  non-Federal  authority 
would  be  acting  pursuant  to  FedenJ 
authorization,  this  provision  appears 
to  require  that  such  authorization  be 
limited  to  the  collection  of  fees  which 
are  consistent  with  OATT. 


From  the  perspective  of  GATT,  fees 
should  not  place  a  greater  burden  on 
imports  than  on  like  or  competitive 
domestic  products  (art.  III).  Conse- 
quently, user  fees  should  not  burden 
either  imports  or  exports  more  than 
the  approximate  cost  of  channel  main- 
tenance or  construction  services  for 
which  the  fees  are  charged,  taking 
into  account  all  vessels  and  cargo 
which  utilize  the  services.  This  prob- 
lem of  not  exceeding  the  cost  of  serv- 
ices rendered  is  likely  to  be  greater  if 
fees  collected  at  one  port  are  used  to 
finance  dredging  at  another  port  (art. 
VIII). 

Dredging  user  fees  most  likely  to  be 
consistent  with  GATT  would  appear 
to  be  fees  based  on  gross  tonnage  or 
draw  of  vessels,  which  are  imposed, 
without  differentiation  between  types 
of  cargo,  at  the  port  where  the  dredg- 
ing was  done.  Whether  article  III  or 
VIII  applies,  the  type  of  fee  most 
likely  to  be  inconsistent  with  GATT 
would  be  a  fee  imposed  only  on  im- 
ports or  exports— except  that  article 
III  does  not  apply  to  exports.  A  uni- 
form specific  fee  on  all  cargo  loaded 
and  unloaded  at  the  port — or  also  in 
transit  through  it— without  any  differ- 
entiation between  types  of  cargo, 
would  be  somewhat  more  defensible 
than  an  ad  valorem  fee.  If  article  VIII 
applies,  an  ad  valorem  fee  would  often 
have  much  less  relationship  to  dredg- 
ing services  than  a  fee  based  on  weight 
or  volume.  There  might  be  consider- 
able opportunity  for  complaints  from 
other  contracting  parties  that  any 
variations  in  the  rate  of  a  fee— either 
ad  valorem  or  specific— according  to 
products  involved  would  have  a  protec- 
tive effect— In  the  sense  of  article  III— 
or  would  result  in  some  products  bear- 
ing more  than  the  cost  of  services  ren- 
dered—in the  sense  of  article  VIII. 

S.  1692  would  authorize  non-Federal 
agencies  to  impose  fees.  Under  article 
XXrV  the  authorization  should  limit 
the  agency's  discretion  in  order  to  pre- 
vent it  from  imposing  a  fee  inconsist- 
ent with  GATT.  You  might  want  to 
amend  S,  1692  to  set  the  general 
standards  of  nondiscrimination 
against  cargo  in  foreign  trade,  and  to 
require  that  fees  be  related  to  the  cost 
of  services  rendered,  with  a  provision 
for  Federal  Government  review  of  the 
proposed  non-Federal  regulations.  Fi- 
nally, port  specific  user  fees  are  less 
likely  to  be  contrary  to  article  VIII  of 
GATT  than  uniform  fees  applicable  to 
all  ports.  This  is  because  shippers 
which  use  the  ports  Imposing  the  fees 
are  paying  for  the  benefits  which  they 
have  received  from  the  dredging  at 
such  ports. 

It  Is  not  clear  whether  certain  types 
of  fees  would  be  treated  under  GATT 
as  a  tax  under  article  III  or  a  user  fee 
under  article  VIII.  The  decision  would 
likely  be  based  more  on  the  Incidence 
of  the  charge  and  the  use  of  the  pro- 
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^SiSliSJ*".***®!^?'*''*'**  °^  "^^.i*^  Mr.  President.  I  aak  unanimous  con-  nel  or  harbor  project  when  the  Chief  of  Bn- 

OAabUshlng    it.    For    example,    if    a  sent  that  the  National   Harbor  Im-  gtaeen  detennlnea  that  operation  and  maln- 

cnarge  18  coUected  at  all  ports  but  the  provement  and  Maintenance  Act  be  ^«»*n«  corts  per  tonnage  of  seagoing  cargo 

proceeds  are  paid  Into  a  trust  fund  printed  In  the  Rsooro  Immediately  fol-  **  ■^**  project  exceed  or  are  expected  to 

which  will  be  used  to  pay  the  costs  of  lowing  my  statement:  exceed  five   times   the  national  average. 

IwrUcular  dredging   projects,   use   of  There  being  no  objection,  the  biU  "^f  *  nra-Federal  public  body  agrees  to 

the  proceeds  for  such  a  specific  pur-  was   ordered   to   be   Sed   to   SS  Jf*°^"«  "»<*«  expenditures  in  exoeas  of 

Kr'^!!!!L''«"'**^'*°^««^*  RKoS^L^Uois:       ^                  ""'  t'oL'^^rtS'SSH^^Sfee^^ISS^ 

S^ann^  "  •  'ee  to  Which  article  s.  »70  '^  J^  a  ive-^'ySJavirS^'*"             ^ 

l!a«t   v^    th»   ^«.».i**-«   -..-—..  **  "  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of  Sm.  105.  (a)  Fees  coUected  solely  for  use 

^^tz^  7k         ,         <»mmlttee  rejected  Ktxmzentaiivet   of  the   United  statu   of  «'  ">«  Great  Ukes  connecting  channels 

ine  notion  of  a  national  uniform  fee  America  in  Congreu  auembUd.  That  this  '"^  vessels  not  otherwise  subject  to  this 

system  to  pay  for  maintenance  dredg-  Act  may  by  cited  as  the  "National  Harbor  "«ctio°  «baU  be  credited  to  the  St.  Lawrence 

ing  in  favor  of  portspecif ic  user  fees,  improvement    and    Maintenance    Act    of  Seaway  Development  Conwratlon.  to  be  ap- 

Whlle    portspecific    fees    may    make  l***"-  p*****  ^  reduce  tolls  on  the  Seaway.  Such 

sense  in  purely  economic  terms,  the  TITLE  I— OPERATIONS  AND  ff*"  ^^  ^  waived  as  part  of  any  Intema- 

ports  themselves  have  demonstrated  a  BIAINTENANCE  ?^i^2**f *°12£  T^^'f^'if 

wiUlngness  to  accept  a  certain  level  of  Sic.  loi.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army.  thorte?S^  22?2S^ii?^oh 'i^™^ 

cross-subsidization   through   the   uni-  »^^  through   the   Chief   of   EngSs  ^7^  ^cSL^^'S^o^Si^Z 

form  fee  concept.  Whether  the  uni-  'J^^^^^^^, »?  ^h^SLS^i^^t  ^  "f  ''''  SKSoSTTS^  at.  £.^n«  SUJ  S! 

form  fee  is  based  on  tonnage  or  value.  ^t^^tTJ^L^^^M^  *°  tS^S  f  ^  ~"  velopment  CorporaUon  reuted  to  op««tion 

however,  there  will  be  ports  who  pay  ?SSi  LtS^ to^n^Sf?^^^'IS«  *^  niaintenance  costs  of  the  SeawSTlU. 

far  more  In  fees  than  the  cost  of  theS^  SSSls  iSTI^S^^  nni^^SSf  0°  the  Seaway  shaU  be  reduced  accordingly, 

actual  maintenance  dredging.  tothTd^  Mdwidt^  Inthn^h^JT  '"^  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 

The  notion  of  thTSSued  donor  S  S  tS^S  S^lL  ?St,K'  °| 'his  Art,  the  Secret^  shall  be  responsi- 

posts    those  that  pay  in  more  than  tion  of  wlS*iL*StSSl.;  non^^S  S^n^^S^' 'c^S^ls^'bSSTS  ^  Q.S! 

they  take  out  of  the  Treasury,  has  led  mtereste  after  July  1, 1970.  and  prior  to  Jan-  Steand  (2)^  dee„  S^rh^n*?^ 

me  to  Include  in  this  bill  a  rebate  pro-  "arf  L  IML  or  to  the  depths  and  widths  SSSr"  t^e  SSluS^wS^" 

vision  Donor  ports  will  be  able  to  ac-  ^.'^'J'.^J^!:^'^,  "°^  ^^  ^™  ^  S^  to  .li^e  «  a^^r'f^f JS^i^d 

cumulate  a  credit  toward  their  share  ?^"^iL  °/J^  .'Jf.V.     ^'  OcU>x,eT  1,  1983.  which  lacks  significant  commercial  water- 

of  construction  costs  for  new  channel  ^^n^  .^,Sfi^**^'*,°**  k"!!^  ^,  way  transportation, 

deepening     and     widening     projects.  STSStl^  lS:^ex^t.°'.^?^',^'  Sk.  106.  (a)  The  Secretary  shaU  establish 

Under  my  bill,  one-haWof  the  non-  SderSSitS^          "^           authorized  «,y  reajonable  requirements  for  daU  collec- 

^^^  ^^.  °i   construction    costs  (b)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  Se^loSe?,S;2;S«'^d'^et!SJS 

must  be  paid  during  the  construction  for  the  purpose  of  this  Title  $376,000,000  for  ^olatiom   WaterSme^^^^^ 

period  while  the  other  half  may  be  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1984:  l^S  J^de^aSSy  oTl^^  ??f  Se 

pidd  back  over  a  30-year  period.  Donor  *tS?^Tr'^'^^'!S^^.'''^.f^.  Sv«  ^^'iS  ^' 0/ ^'"^".Si.^ 

ports  may  accumulate  credit  over  time  ^™'>«f  '<>•  l***:  »430,000,000  for  the  fiscal  used.                                            »  -^  «: 

^v„  their  sh^e  o«  con.tr„c«on    £ojoSil^^«.tSg}^£i^'IS:    .".' SSf^tJlTpu^eSS  iSTSi! 

construction  projects  to  apply  their  Sk.  102   The  Secretary  sh^  imr>o«.  a  J^H  *"""  °^  J""*  ^"  °/  }"«  ^f^  (dealing 

credit.  This  is  a  basic  problem  4h  the  uniform  igotoiSS^on'^uSS!;^  iS,''l^'^^^°'e^^''^X^^ 

uniform  fee  concept.  Any  further  at-  a  maximum  design  draft  of  more  than  12  dStoW^yta^ omthls Art 

tempt  to  compensate  donor  ports  leads  fffi  **^»ch  are  engaged  in  ojmmerclal  wa-       (c)  SecUon  U  of  the  Act  of  September  22. 

to  the  unraveling  of  national  unlforml-  !*'T";y  transporution  for  all  cargo  trans-  lajj  (43  gtat.  1043).  is  amended  by  inserting 

ty  in  the  Imposition  of  dredging  fees.  ^^^t^  T.%-f.°J°r!  '^f^f^f^'  channela  -no  more  than  ♦200.000"  in  Ueu  of  "gioo". 

An  additional  feature  of  this  blU  is  to  S^oZfl!SS?               ''^'  «*°"*^       8«c.  107.  (a)  Pursuant  to  Sec.  101  of  this 

the  requirement  that  the  Secretarv  of  ^""^  fo"owuig  laoie.  ^ct.  the  Secretary  shaU  enter  into  coopera- 

theiSnylXlAtoinSviSSc^r  ^L^'^T  T'^S^  f>.far.  '^  "^  Uve  agreements  with  the  sppropriate  non- 

ative  ain-M>mpntj>  uHfh  nnrT^^i^i  iJ,  J^  t?L.'     ■**  ""  oeton  Federal  public  body  in  accordance  with  the 

fiJ.^*^^^       !r     "°"-,*^e™l  ^-        .Oct.  1. 1984     $0,082  procedures  set  forth  in  the  FWeral  Orant 

terests  to  secure  the  regular  mainte-  After  Sept.  30,  1984  and  before  md  Cooperative  Agreement  Act  of  1977  (41 

nance  of  channels  and  harbors.  Coop-        .  0<^-  J.  l»**i" ••••""•";• •••••••••" OW  UAC.  Ml).  Such  agreement  shall  set  forth 

eratlve  agreements  for  maintenance  ~*®[  ,  ,««    '    *"  *"'*  **'**'*  "»«  •*""  ^'^r  which  the  provisions  of 

would  be  legaUy  enforceable  contracts.       a/w  Llf    in" •■i«M":":."":i7 ^^'  subaecUon  lOl(a)  shaU  be  carried  out  for 

The  cooperative  agreement  instru-  nS  1  iqm    '                        °"       ,«  «~*  deepwater  channel  and  harbor  within 

ment  also  would  be  appUed  to  new       Afte^s^nt  ao'iiM ]ll  ^'  JurtwUction  of  the  non-Pederal  public 

construction  work  ^nina  fnrt^   *y!L       »  "*  »»ody.  Maintenance  dredging  shaU  be  per- 

^S2™Slnn  JSII^;,i!f  .iSfiiS.^      '^®  ^^-  ^®'-  ^^'  September  80.  -1987,  fees  formed    as    specified    by    the    cooperative 

^^!^^   flif  *1®**Y^'*  ?"**  '°?^  *""'•  »"thorlzed  under  this  Title  shaU  be  ade-  agreement:  provided,  however  that  the  non- 

ancM  required  to  implement  the  au-  quate  to  recover  annually  an  amount  which  Federal  public  body  is  not  in  vloUUon  of 

thonzed     project.     The     cooperative  ^^  equal  60  per  centum  of  anticipated  op-  any  provisions  of  this  Act  as  detormlned  by 

agreement  approach  is  essential  to  the  eraUon  and  maintenance  expenditures  of  the  Secretary. 

process  of  shifting  the  major  share  of  ***'  ^'^  assigned  to  deepwater  channela  or       (b)  Before  the  Secretary  shaU  undertake 

construction  funding  to  the  non-Fed-  '*»™?"'  todudlng  amounU  needed  to  recov-  any  operaUon  or  maintenance  of  a  channel 

eral  interests  "  "^  ^""^  °'  admlnlstraUon.  After  Septem-  or  harbor  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 

It  is  my  hone  that  the  Wat^r  R^  «>er  30,  1987,  the  Secretary  shaO  adjust  fees  of  this  Title,  the  appropriate  non-PWeral 

JnJL  Sniv^««..rf^  iin  ^  °°,"**  ^"^  °'=  P^bUc  body  ShaU  further  agree  in  writing  to 

sources  Subconunlttee  will  commence  d)  anticipated  Corps  expenditures  for  op-  hold  and  save  the  United  SUtes  harmless 

neanngs  on  this  bill  and  any  other  eration  and  maintenance  of  all  deepwater  from  liabUity  for  damages  arising  out  of 

port  development  legislation  in  late  channeU  and  harbors;  such  acUvlUes,  except  to  the  extent  that 

April  or  early  May.  I  reiterate  my  will-  ^"^  corrections  for  actual  ext>endltures  such  damages  are  caused  by  the  fault  or 

ingness  and  desire  to  work  toward  a  and  amounts  recovered;  and  negligence  of  the  United  States  or  of  Ite 

compromise     that     makes     economic  .  ^«1  ^^^  expected  volume  of  commercial  contractors. 

sense    that  is  nerc^ivi^  as  fair    anH  trsJiic.                                                                   <c)  Nothing  in  this  section  shaU  be  con- 

thafiustSis  aiS^tSi  m,r  Sh^'.  »^-  ^^-  beginning  October  I.  1986.  no  strued  to  prohibit  or  otherwise  Interfere 

inai  sustains  and  fosters  our  Nation  s  Federal  Funds  win  be  expended  for  oper-  with  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  or  any 

P°"^-  atlon  and  maintenance  of  a  deepwater  chan-  other  Federal  agency  official  to  carry  out 
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ehannel  dredging  or  other  actlvltiea.  At  Fed- 
end  expense,  for  flood  emergency  prepwa- 
tloci.  flood  flghtlng.  or  the  repair  and  resto- 
ration of  damages  to  deep-draft  channels 
and  harboia  of  the  United  States  resxilting 
from  a  natural  dtsaster.  as  declared  by  the 
President. 

(d)  Fw  those  harbors  and  channels  whose 
total  import,  export,  coastwise,  and  lakewise 
traffic  was  less  than  one  million  tons  In  the 
ful^iiy^r  year  ending  December  SO.  1981.  the 
appropriate  non-Federal  public  body  may  be 
granted  a  wahrer  by  the  Secretary  from  the 
contractual  requirements  of  this  Title  for  a 
potod  not  to  exceed  one  year  foUowing  Oc- 
tober 1.  IMS.  if- 

(1)  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  appropri- 
ate non-Federal  public  body  is  prohibited  by 
State  law,  enacted  before  December  31, 
1981.  to  raise  such  f\mds  as  are  necessary  to 
meet  the  contractual  obligations  to  the  Sec- 
retary; and 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  finds 
that  for  the  appropriate  non-Federal  public 
body,  in  its  port  activities,  the  operating 
costs  exceed  the  income  in  the  non-Federal 
public  body's  latest  fiscal  year  ended  prior 
to  the  date  of  oiactment  of  this  Act. 

Sac.  108.  (a)  Whenever,  on  the  basis  of 
any  information  available  and  after  oppor- 
tunity for  a  hearing,  the  Secretary  finds 
that  any  person  or  entity  is  In  violation  of 
any  requirement  of  this  Title,  the  Secretary 
shall  order  the  person  or  entity  to  comply 
with  the  Title,  Including  payment  of  any 
fees  which  the  Secretary  determines  to  have 
been  wrongfully  withheld,  with  Interest  at 
the  rate  specified  under  section  6621  of 
TiUe  26,  United  States  Code.  Thirty  days 
after  the  date  of  an  order  from  the  Secre- 
tary to  a  person  or  entity  to  be  In  compli- 
ance with  this  TiUe,  it  shaU  be  unlawful  for 
that  person  or  entity  to  engage  in  commer- 
cial waterway  transportation  during  any 
period  when  that  person  or  entity  is  in  vio- 
lation of  any  requirement  of  this  Title. 

(b)  Upon  request  of  the  Secretary,  the  At- 
tamey  General  may  bring  a  civil  action  for 
a  permanent  or  temporary  injunction,  or  to 
assess  and  recover  a  civil  penalty  of  not 
more  than  $200,000  or  both,  whenever  any 
perwm  or  entity  violates  any  requirement  of 
this  Title  or  falls  or  refuses  to  comply  with 
any  order  issued  under  subsection  (a).  Such 
penalty  shall  be  deposited  in  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury. 

(c)  Any  action  under  this  section  may  be 
brought  in  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  district  in  which  the  defend- 
ant resides,  does  business  or  is  engaged  in 
ccMnmerdal  waterway  transportation  as  de- 
fined under  this  Act  and  such  court  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  to  require  compliance,  to 
assess  any  appropriate  fee  or  civil  penalties 
as  authorised  under  this  act  and  grant  In- 
Juncttre  or  other  equitable  relief.  Any  vessel 
or  watercraft  on  account  of  which  any  user 
fee  shall  have  accumulated  shall  be  liable 
for  such  fees  and  may  itself  be  arrested  and 
proceeded  against  upon  principles  applica- 
ble to  Admiralty  action  in  rem. 

Sac.  109.  (a)  It  shaU  be  unlawful  for  any 
vessel  engaged  in  foreign  trade  to  depart  or 
attempt  to  depart  from  any  United  States 
waters  without  making  payment  in  full  for 
all  tonnage  fees  prescribed  pursuant  to  this 
Act  for  any  cargo  transported  on  any  deep- 
water  channel  or  harbor.  Any  vessel  en- 
gaged in  foreign  trade  which  departs  or  at- 
tempts to  depart  from  any  United  States 
harbor  without  payment  of  all  required  ton- 
nage fees  shall  be  subject  to  seizure  by  the 
Secretary. 

(b)  Upon  the  request  of  the  Secretary,  em- 
ployees and  officers  of  the  United  States 


Customs  Service  shall  act  on  a  reimbursable 
basis  as  agents  for  the  collection  from  ves- 
sels engaged  in  foreign  trade  of  fees  pre- 
scribed pursuant  to  this  Act.  Upon  such  a 
request,  the  Secretary  may  delegate  to  em- 
ployees and  officers  of  the  United  SUtes 
Customs  Service  any  authority  for  collec- 
tion of  fees  conferred  on  the  Secretary  by 
this  Act,  Including  any  powers  of  enforce- 
ment. 

(c)  Within  sixty  days  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  shall  enter  Into  a  Memo- 
randum of  Understanding  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  specifying  the  duties 
and  responslbUltles  of  the  United  SUtes 
Customs  Service,  and  the  administrative 
costs  therefor,  for  collection  of  tonnage  fees 
from  vessels  engaged  in  foreign  trade  when 
requested  to  do  so  by  the  Secretary. 

TITLE  11— CONSTRUCTION  OF 
IMPROVEMENTS 

Ssc.  201.  (a)  After  coordination  with  af- 
fected Federal  agencies  and  concerned  non- 
Federal  public  bodies  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Eiigi- 
neers.  Is  authorized  to  study  the  feasibility 
of  development  of  deepwater  channels  and 
harbors  or  the  Improvement,  rehabilitation, 
or  modification  of  existing  deepwater  chan- 
nels and  harbors  of  the  United  States  as  the 
Secretary  determines  to  be  reasonable  and 
desirable  for  commercial  waterway  trans- 
portation. 

(b)  To  expedite  the  completion  of  a  study 
initiated  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  or  prior 
to  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  accept  from  the  non-Federal 
public  Ixxly  up  to  50  percent  of  the  cost  to 
carry  out  the  appropriate  preconstructlon 
planning  and  design  worlL. 

Sac.  202.  (a)  Prior  to  Federal  initiation  of 
construction  of  a  project  approved  pursuant 
to  this  Title  or  a  project  previously  author- 
ized by  the  Congress  for  which  Federal  con- 
struction has  not  been  Initiated  on  either 
the  total  project  or  a  separable  element 
thereof,  the  Secretary  and  the  non-Federal 
public  body  shall  enter  into  a  cooperative 
agreement  according  to  procedures  set  forth 
In  the  Federal  Grant  and  Cooperative 
Agreement  Act  of  1977  (41  U.S.C.  501).  The 
non-Federal  public  body  shaU  agreee  to: 

(1)  Provide  to  the  Federal  Government 
lands,  easements,  rights-of-way  and  reloca- 
tions required  for  construction,  operation 
and  maintenance  of  such  project; 

(2)  Hold  and  save  the  United  SUtes  free 
from  damages  due  to  the  construction  or  re- 
habiliUtlon,  and  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  such  project  except  for  damages 
due  to  the  fault  or  negligence  of  the  United 
SUtes  or  its  contractors;  and 

(3)  Provide  to  the  Federal  Government  a 
share  of  all  other  construction  costs  of  such 
project.  One  half  of  such  share  shall  be  re- 
imbursed on  an  armual  basis  during  con- 
struction, beginning  not  later  than  one  year 
after  construction  is  initiated.  The  remain- 
ing one  half  of  such  percentage  shall  be  re- 
imbursed on  an  annual  basis  commencing 
no  later  than  one  year  after  the  project  be- 
comes available  for  use  and  shall  be  fully 
repaid.  Including  interest  on  the  unpaid  bal- 
ance, within  the  life  of  the  project  but  In  no 
event  to  exceed  thirty  years  after  the  date 
the  project  becomes  available  for  use,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  The 
percentage  of  construction  costs  to  be  reim- 
bursed shall  be  determined  by  one  of  the 

followinr 

(A)  For  all  project  depths  greater  than 
twenty  feet,  up  to  and  including  forty-five 
feet,  sixty  per  centum. 


(B)  For  project  depths  greater  than  forty- 
five  feet,  seventy-five  peroentum. 

(b)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  fees 
collected  pursuant  to  Title  I  and  contribut- 
ed by  vessels  usii\g  the  channels  and  har- 
bors of  a  non-Federal  public  body  exceed 
the  average  annual  maintenance  dredging 
cosU  of  the  channels  and  harbors  of  the 
non-Federal  public  body,  the  Secretary  shaO 
credit  the  excess  amount  accumulated  each 
year  towards  the  non-Federal  public  body's 
share  of  the  construction  costs  of  an  au- 
thorized project  to  deepen  or  widen  a  deep- 
water  chaimel  or  harbor.  Provided,  however, 
that  not  more  tlum  a  total  of  $90,000,000 
shall  be  credited  to  non-Federal  public 
bodies  in  any  fiscal  year,  and  provided,  fur- 
ther, that  the  Secretary  aUocates  such  cred- 
ited funds  according  to  the  relative  contri- 
bution of  excess  fees  of  each  non-Federal 
public  body. 

(c)  The  interest  rate  used  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  taking  into  consider- 
ation the  average  market  yields  on  out- 
standing markeUble  obligations  of  the 
United  SUtes  at  the  time  Federal  construc- 
tion funds  are  first  appropriated. 

(d)  This  Title  shall  not  be  construed  to 
prohibit  non-Federal  public  bodies  from  se- 
curing financing  through  means  other  than 
provided  for  in  this  Act  or  from  providing 
reimbursements  on  a  more  expedited  basis 
pursuant  to  aggreements  with  the  Secre- 
tary. 

(e)  Subparagraph  (D)  of  secUon  103(bK4) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relat- 
ing to  interest  on  certain  governmental  obli- 
gations) is  amended  by  Inserting  the  words 
"navigation  channels  and  harbors  and  ap- 
purtenant works,"  after  the  word 
"wharves,". 

Sec.  203.  Cooperative  agreements  with 
non-Federal  public  bodies  to  carry  out  obli- 
gations required  by  this  Title  may  relate  to 
the  timing  and  extent  of  such  obligations  to 
projects  or  to  separable  units,  features,  or 
segments  of  such  projects  as  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  determines  to  be  reasonable  and 
otherwise  within  the  requirements  of  this 
Title  and  the  authorizations  for  the  im- 
provements concerned.  Such  agreements 
may  reflect  that  they  do  obligate  future 
SUte  legislative  appropriations  for  their 
performance  or  payment  when  obligating 
future  appropriations  or  other  funds  would 
be  inconsistent  with  SUte  constitutional  or 
sUtutory  limiUtions. 

Sec.  204.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to 
Congress  not  later  than  February  1  of  each 
year  a  list  of  construction  projects  proposed 
to  be  fully  funded  In  the  succeeding  fiscal 
year,  including  for  each  project  a  final  envi- 
roiunent  Impact  sUtement  for  the  plan  of 
improvement  as  required  by  the  National 
Envlroiunental  Policy  Act  of  1969.  For  each 
project  on  the  Ust.  the  Secretary  shall 
submit  to  Congress,  with  the  environmental 
Impact  sUtement.  a  sUtement  of  the  Secre- 
tary's compliance,  at  that  time,  with  the 
Clean  Water  Act,  the  Fish  and  WUdllfe  Co- 
ordination Act  and  other  sUtutory  require- 
ments applicable  to  the  improvement.  These 
sUtements  and  other  applicable  sUtutory 
requirements  shall  be  completed  on  an  ex- 
pedited basis  pursuant  to  schedules,  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary.  Such  schedules 
ShaU  be  established  by  the  Secretary  after 
consulUtion  and  concurrence  with  other  of- 
ficials of  the  United  SUtes  and  the  affected 
SUtes  having  responsibilities  therewith  and 
shall  be  Incorporated  into  the  cooperative 
agreements  pursuant  to  subsection  202(a). 
Such  officials  ShaU  thereafter  make  their 
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neoevary  decisions  and  otherwise  provide 
daU  and  comment  as  they  deem  appropri- 
ate pursuant  to  the  Secretary's  schedules. 
The  plan  of  improremoit  addreaed  by  the 
envlronmaital  Impact  statement  for  each 
project  shall  be  eligible  for  full  construction 
appropriations  in  the  first  year  of  construc- 
tion and  implementation,  punuant  to  sub- 
section 202(a).  and  may  be  undertaken  only 
if  the  Cmigress  approves  of  the  plan  of  im- 
provement for  each  individual  project  by 
Joint  Resolution  within  ninety  calendar 
days  of  its  receipt. 

Sac.  205.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
complete  channel  and  harbor  construction 
proJecU  for  which  construction  was  initiat- 
ed by  the  Secretary  prior  to  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act:  Provided,  That  for 
proJecU  in  which  the  appropriate  non-Fed- 
eral interest  has  not  entered  into  a  written 
contract  as  of  December  31,  1981,  with  the 
Secretary  to  provide  the  local  cooperaUon 
required  pursuant  to  the  project  authoriza- 
tion, including,  where  applicable,  an  agree- 
ment under  section  221  of  Public  Law  91- 
811,  as  amended,  such  non-FMeral  interest 
shall  be  required  to  contract  with  the  Secre- 
tary to  repay,  within  30  years  of  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  appropriate  per- 
centage of  the  cost  of  all  such  work  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  202(a)  undertaken  after 
September  30,  1983.  together  with  Interest 
on  the  unpaid  balance  at  a  rate  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Sec.  206.  (a)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  prohibit  or  otherwise  interfere 
with  the  Secretary  or  other  Federal  author- 
ity to  operate,  maintain,  or  improve  any 
deep-draft  channel  or  harbor  of  the  United 
SUtes  for  purposes  of  Coast  Guard  naviga- 
tion requirements.  Department  of  the  Navy 
navigation  requirements,  or  requirements 
for  vessels  carrying  military  personnel  and 
material. 

(b)  Any  project  authorized  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  may  Include  addition- 
al Improvements  requested  by  the  appropri- 
ate non-Federal  pubUc  body:  Provided,  That 
prior  to  the  commencement  of  such  Im- 
provements, the  appropriate  non-Federal 
public  body  enters  into  a  cooperative  sgree- 
ment  with  the  Secretary  or  other  Federal 
authority  to  pay,  during  the  period  of  con- 
struction, that  portion  of  the  project's  cost 
which  the  Secretary  or  other  Federal  au- 
thority determines  to  be  allocable  to  non-de- 
fenae-related  needs  In  accordance  with  re- 
quirements of  subsection  202(a).  If  such 
non-Federal  public  body  falls  to  so  partici- 
pate, the  Secretary  or  other  Federal  author- 
ity shall  design  such  project  solely  to  meet 
national  defense  requirements. 

(c)  If  a  non-Federal  public  body  under- 
takes a  project  imder  the  terms  of  Sec.  202 
of  this  act  that  can  be  expected  to  provide 
direct  benefits  to  the  national  defense  re- 
quirements of  the  United  SUtes,  the  Secre- 
tary or  other  Federal  authority  is  author- 
ized prior  to  the  commencement  of  con- 
struction to  contract  with  such  non-Federal 
public  body,  subject  to  appropriations  Acts. 
to  pay.  during  the  period  of  construction, 
that  portion  of  the  project  costs  directly  at- 
tributable to  national  defense  requirements. 
as  defined  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  sectloiL 

Sec.  207.  Beginning  on  October  1.  1983. 
the  Secretary  shall  undertake  no  construc- 
tion work  on  a  deep-draft  chaimel  or  harbor 
of  the  United  SUtes  except  under  the  terms 
of  thU  Title. 

TITLE  ni— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
Sac.  301.  (a)  On  or  after  October  1,  1983, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  section  and  any  regulations  promulgat- 


ed by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this  section, 
an  affected  non-Federal  public  body  may 
provide  for  the  recovery  of  its  obligations 
pursuant  to  Titles  I  and  n  (including  its  ad- 
ministrative expendltives  incurred  therefor) 
by  the  collection  of  fees  for  the  use  of  the 
project.  Notwithstanding  any  prior  law  to 
the  contrary,  charges  may  include  cargo  or 
vessel  fees  or  tolls  or  harbor  user  charges. 
All  amounts  collectd  under  the  authority  of 
this  section,  except  amounU  needed  to 
offset  non-Federal  administrative  expenses 
of  collection,  shall  be  used  to  satisfy  the 
non-Federal  public  bodies'  obligations  uiuier 
this  Act. 

(b)  Fees  collected  to  recover  the  cost  of 
any  channel  or  harbor  Improvement  under- 
taken pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  reflect  to 
the  maximum  extent  practical  the  service 
and  benefits  provided  to  each  commercial 
vessel  or  cargo  laden  therein.  Such  fees 
shall  be  established  after  a  public  hearing 
pursuant  to  SUte  law:  Provided,  however. 
That  prior  to  esUblishment  of  such  fees, 
the  Office  of  the  Special  Trade  Representa- 
tive and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
be  consulted  and  shall  concur  In  the  fee 
schedule  solely  on  the  basis  of  assuring  com- 
pliance with  the  General  Agreement  on  Tar- 
iffs and  Trade. 

(c)  Fees  collected  by  a  non-Federal  Inter- 
est pursuant  to  the  authority  of  this  section 
shall  be  used  only  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
for  the  non-Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  con- 
struction and  maintenance  work  on  deep- 
draft  channels  and  harbors  of  the  United 
SUtes,  or  any  obligations  undertaken  for 
that  purpose. 

Sac.  302.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  the 
term: 

(a)  "deepwater  channels  and  harbors" 
means  coastal  or  Great  Lakes  channels  and 
other  bodies  of  water  that  are  constructed, 
improved,  operated,  or  maintained  as  an  au- 
thorized Federal  project  for  commercial 
navigation  which  provide,  through  deepen- 
ing or  other  works,  water  depths  greater 
than  twenty  feet  throughout  or  in  part, 
except  for  entrance  channels  providing 
access  solely  to  harbors  with  authorized 
depths  of  twenty  feet  or  less,  and  chaimels 
administered  by  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
Development  c:orporation:  Provided,  That 
such  channels  and  harbors  on  the  Columbia 
River,  Washington  and  Oregon,  shall  be 
considered  to  exist  only  up  to  the  downriver 
side  of  Bonneville  Lock  and  Dam:  And  pro- 
vided further.  That  such  term  does  not 
mean  local  access  or  berthing  channels. 

(b)  "commercial  waterway  transporUtlon" 
means  any  use  of  a  vessel  In  the  coastal  or 
lakewise  waterway  system: 

(1)  in  the  business  of  transporting  persons 
or  property  for  compensation  or  hire,  or 

(2)  In  transporting  persons  or  property  in 
the  business  of  the  owner,  lessee,  or  opera- 
tor of  the  vessel. 

(c)  "Corps"  means  the  United  SUtes 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

(d)  "seagoing"  means  traffic  or  cargoes 
transported  on  the  open  oceans  or  Great 
Lakes  beyond  the  confines  of  any  one  or 
contiguous  series  of  deepwater  channel  or 
harbor  projects,  and  includes  the  categories 
in  the  Corps'  publication  "Waterbome  Com- 
merce of  the  United  SUtes,"  to  wit:  Import, 
export,  coastwise,  lakewise  and  intraterri- 
torial. 

(e)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army. 

(f)  "Treasury"  means  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

(g)  "vessels  engaged  in  foreign  trade" 
means  any  vessel  engaged  in  commercial  wa- 


terway transporUtlon  carrying  cargo  be- 
tween ports  of  the  United  State*  and  for- 
eign countries. 

(h)  "non-Federal  public  body"  means  a 
SUte  or  a  legally  constituted  public  body  of 
a  SUte  or  of  more  than  one  SUte  which  has 
full  authority  and  capability  to  enter  into 
and  perform  agreements  and  to  pay  dam- 
ages, if  necessary,  in  the  event  of  failure  to 
perform; 

Sac.  303.  The  Secretary,  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretaries  of  State,  Commerce, 
TransporUtlon.  Treasury,  Energy  and  Agri- 
culture, the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
SUtes,  and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  may  promulgate, 
and  may  from  time  to  time  revise,  regula- 
tions and  guidelines  to  govern  the  programs 
authorized  by  this  Act.  Including  but  not 
limited  to  the  program  of  non-Federal  fee 
collection  that  may  be  undertaken  pursuant 
to  the  authority  of  section  301. 

Sec.  304.  No  fees  shall  be  coUected  under 
authority  of  this  Act  for 

(a)  Vessels  owned  by.  or  imder  bareboat 
charter  or  time  charter  to.  the  United 
SUtes  or  any  other  Nation  and  not  engaged 
in  commeroial  waterway  transporUtlon;  or 

(b)  Vessels  engaged  in  commercial  water- 
way transporUtlon  owned  by.  or  under 
barelx>at  charter  or  time  charter  to.  other 
nations  that  exempt  such  vessels  of  the 
United  SUtes  from  similar  fees  in  their 
ports,  or 

(c)  Vessels  used  by  a  SUte  or  political  sub- 
division thereof  transporting  persons  or 
property  in  the  business  of  the  State  or  po- 
litical subdivision. 


By  Mr.  MOTNIHAN  (for  him- 
self.  Mr.   Cramstoh.   and  Mr. 
KsNincDT): 
S.  971.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  to 
expedite  research  on  a  disease  or  dis- 
order   which    constitutes    a    public 
health  emergency;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  972.  A  bill  to  appropriate  funds 
for  epidemiological   and   medical   re- 
search on  acquired  immune  disorders 
and  related  opportimistic  inf  estions;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

PUBUC  HXAITH  DUaUKRCIXS 

Mr.  MOTNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  introducing  two  bills  regarding 
public  health  emergencies.  The  first 
bill  would  create  an  expedited  process 
at  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
for  ftmding  applications  for  grants  for 
research  on  diseases  or  disorders  that 
constitute  a  public  health  emergency. 
My  second  biU  would  simply  appropri- 
ate funds  to  the  Centers  for  Disease 
Control  for  work  they  are  conducting 
with  regard  to  acquired  immune  defi- 
ciency syndrome. 

The  bill  creating  an  expedited  fund- 
ing process  at  the  NIH  is  a  modified 
version  of  a  bill  I  introduced  on  liSarch 
23.  That  bill.  S.  898,  created  a  public 
health  emergency  research  fund  at 
the  NIH  as  well  as  an  expedited  proc- 
ess for  funding  grant  applications.  The 
measure  I  introduce  today  presents  an 
alternative  approach.  It  would  create  a 
means  by  which  the  Secretary  of  the 
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Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Servtees,  after  consultation  with  the 
Director  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  the  Commissioner  of  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration,  or  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Centers  for  Disease  Con- 
trol, can  declare  a  disease  or  disorder  a 
public  health  emergency.  Then,  acting 
through  the  Director  of  the  NIH.  the 
Secretary  can  expedite  the  funding  of 
applications  for  grants  in  the  area  or 
areas  of  research  concerned  with  such 
illness. 

Possibly  the  most  frightening  and 
deadly  public  health  emergency  in  this 
century  is  the  recent  appearance  of  ac- 
quired immune  deficiency  syndrome, 
AIDS.  There  is  no  known  cure  for  this 
disease.  In  fact,  the  cause  itself  re- 
mains elusive  from  the  hands  and 
minds  of  researchers.  While  nearly  40 
percent  of  the  people  known  to  have 
contracted  AIDS  have  died,  this  figure 
is  misleading.  Of  those  diagnosed  a 
year  ago,  60  percent  have  died  and  re- 
searchers and  public  health  personnel 
all  agree  the  toll  will  go  higher.  As  of 
March  31,  1.279  cases  had  been  diag- 
nosed and  reported  in  the  United 
States.  Again,  this  is  a  misleading 
figiu«. 

Dr.  WUliam  Foege.  Director  of  the 
Centers  for  Disease  Control,  said  re- 
cently, "We  don't  know  whether  we're 
seeing  the  top  part  of  this  disease.  Our 
suspicion  is  it's  the  tip  of  the  iceberg." 
Kxaminlng  the  figures  from  month  to 
month,  more  and  more  cases  are  being 
reported.  "My  Judgment  is  that  there 
is  a  true  increase  in  the  incidence  of 
the  disease."  Dr.  Foege  said. 

The  CDC  set  up  a  task  force  to  in- 
vestigate AIDS  over  a  year  ago.  Now. 
the  CDC  lias  requested  reporting  of 
the  disease  from  the  States;  36  have 
reported  cases  thus  far.  The  CDC  is  in 
the  process  of  setting  up  a  more  so- 
phisticated, reliable  system  for  keep- 
ing track  of  the  disease. 

My  bill  regarding  the  CDC  would 
provide  $10  million  that  the  CDC 
could  use  to  maintain  and  increase  the 
scope  of  work  being  done.  Not  only 
will  this  help  the  intramural  and  ex- 
tramural work  on  AIDS,  but  it  wiU 
help  prevent  a  further  drain  on  the  re- 
sources of  the  CDC  that  already  have 
come  under  severe  strain  during  this 
epidemic. 

Although  the  preponderance  of 
cases  is  in  New  York  and  California, 
the  disease  is  spreading  throughout 
the  country,  and  the  incidence  is  on 
the  increase  in  most  States. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  a  table 
Indicating  the  most  recent  statistics 
regarding  AIDS  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro.  following  my  remarks. 

I  believe  that  the  two  bills  I  am  in- 
troducing will  provide  the  appropriate 
Federal  reqwnse  to  the  AIDS  epidem- 
ic. I  know  that  the  scientists  and  doc- 
tors at  the  NIH  and  CDC  are  working 
unstintingly  and  that  they  shall  make 
the  appropriate  medical  decisions  re- 


garding this  disease,  but  the  Congress 
must  assist  them  as  it  can.  administra- 
tively and  financially. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
two  bills  be  printed  in  the  Ricord.  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRD.  as  follows: 

GEOGRAPHIC  (MSTRIBUDON  OF  AIDS  PAT1ENTS-AS  OF 
MAR.  31, 1983 
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not  exceed  one-half  the  original  amount  of 
the  grant  or  contract. 

"(b)  Not  later  than  ninety  days  after  the 
expiration  of  a  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary 
shall  report  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  of  the  Senate  on  actions 
taken  under  subsection  (a)  In  such  fiscal 
year.". 

S.  973 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovte  of 
Repretentatives  of  the  United  State*  oj 
America  in  Congreu  aatembled.  That  there 
is  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  for  fiscal  year  1983 
$10,000,000  for  epldemioloKical  and  medical 
research  to  be  conducted  through  the  Cen- 
ters for  Disease  Control  on  the  cause,  trans- 
mission, treatment,  and  prevention  of  ac- 
quired immune  disorders  and  related  oppor- 
tunistic Infections. 
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S.971 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title 
rv  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"KKSXARCH  AMD  PUBLIC  HKALTH  EMKRGENCIES 

"Sxc.  480.  (a)  If  the  Secretary  determines, 
after  consultation  with  the  Director  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion, or  the  Director  of  the  Centers  for  Dis- 
ease Control,  that  a  disease  or  disorder  con- 
stitutes a  public  health  emergency,  the  Sec- 
retary, acting  through  the  Director  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health— 

"(1)  shall  expedite  the  review  by  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Advisory  Board  under  section 
407(b)  or  by  any  of  the  advisory  councils  of 
the  other  national  research  Institutes  under 
section  418,  424.  433.  443.  452.  or  462.  as  the 
case  may  l>e,  and  by  peer  review  groups 
under  sections  405  and  475,  of  applications 
for  grants  for  research  on  such  disease  or 
disorder  or  proposals  for  contracts  for  such 
researctu 

"(3)  shall  exercise  the  authority  in  section 
3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  respecting 
public  exigencies  to  waive  the  advertising 
requirements  of  such  section  in  the  case  of 
proposals  for  contracts  for  such  research; 
and 

"(3)  may  provide  administrative  supple- 
mental increases  in  existing  grants  and  con- 
tracts to  support  new  reseaich  relevant  to 
such  disease  or  disorder. 
The  amotmt  of  an  increase  in  a  grant  or 
contract  provided  imder  paragraph  (3)  may 


By  Mr.  ANDREWS: 
S.  973.  A  bill  to  make  technical 
amendments  to  the  Indian  Self -Deter- 
mination and  Education  Assistance 
Act  and  other  acts:  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs. 

nCHHICAL  AMZHDMKIITS  TO  CKBTAUI  DfDIAII 
LBGISLATIOlf 

•  Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  Introducing  S.  973,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide technical  amendments  to  four 
acts  pertinent  only  to  Indian  affairs. 
Three  of  these  acts  were  enacted  in 
the  Isist  Congress.  The  fourth  act,  the 
Indian  Self -Determination  and  Educa- 
tion Assistance  Act  of  1974,  has  been 
the  subject  of  a  recent  opinion  of  the 
Office  of  the  Solicitor,  Department  of 
the  Interior,  which  adversely  effects 
the  implementation  of  that  act. 

Section  1  of  this  bill  will  amend  the 
Indian  Self-Determination  and  Educa- 
tion Assistance  Act  of  1974  (Public 
Law  93-638)  by  adding  a  new  section  9 
to  provide  that  this  act  shall  not  be 
subject  to  the  requirements  of  the 
Federal  Grant  and  Cooperative  Agree- 
ment Act  of  1977  (Public  Law  95-224). 
At  the  time  Congress  enacted  the 
Indian  Self-Determination  and  Educa- 
tion Assistance  Act  (Public  Law  93- 
638)  a  great  deal  of  thought  and  atten- 
tion was  given  to  the  mechanism  by 
which  the  act  should  be  implemented, 
whether  by  grants  or  contracts.  The 
Congress  provided  for  contracting  as 
the  primary  vehicle  for  implementa- 
tion. 

The  Federal  Grant  and  Cooperative 
Agreement  Act  of  1977  (Public  Law 
95-224)  sets  forth  general  guidelines 
for  financial  interaction  of  the  United 
States  with  States  and  local  govern- 
ments and  other  Federal  contractors 
or  grantees.  There  is  no  record  that 
would  reflect  that  delivery  of  services 
to  Indian  tribes  or  their  members  was 
ever  specifically  considered  in  the  en- 
actment of  this  legislation  or  that  the 
Congress  ever  intended  to  amend  or 
otherwise  affect  the  working  of  the 
Indian  Self-Determination  and  Educa- 


tion Aasistanoe  Act  (Public  Law  93- 
638). 

Early  In  1981  both  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  reviewed 
the  legal  effect  of  Public  Law  95-224 
on  PubUc  Law  93-838.  The  SoUcitor's 
Office  for  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior concluded  that  Public  Law  95-224 
required  that  tribes  or  other  Indian 
entitles  afwuming  management  of  pro- 
cnuns  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
be  funded  by  grants  rather  than  con- 
tracts. The  General  Counsel's  office  at 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  reached  the  opposite  conclu- 
sion with  respect  to  programs  of  the 
Indian  Health  Service.  We.  thus,  have 
conflicting  opinions  from  two  differ- 
ent agencies. 

Early  in  1983  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment published  draft  regulations  to 
conform  to  the  Solicitor's  opinion  and 
move  from  the  current  system  of  con- 
tracting to  a  grant  mechanism.  In 
April  of  1983  the  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs  held  extensive  hearings 
on  this  issue.  The  testimony  of  Indian 
witnesses  was  uniformly  opposed  to 
abandonment  of  the  contract  mecha- 
nism for  implementing  Public  Law  93- 
638.  The  witnesses  forcefully  noted 
that  the  affected  programs  of  the  BIA 
were  in  fact  Federal  programs  and  the 
funding  provided  the  tribes  was  a  pro- 
curement and  not  a  Federal  gratuity 
assisting  or  supplementing  a  local  ac- 
tivity. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
received  extensive  comment  from 
Indian  tribes  and  other  Indian  entities 
eligible  to  contract  under  Public  Law 
93-638  setting  forth  objections  to  the 
proposed  grant  regulations.  Based  on 
these  comments  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  has  concluded  that  implemen- 
tation of  the  change  from  contracts  to 
grants  will  not  encourage  tribal  as- 
sumption of  BIA  programs  but  will  in 
fact  discourage  such  activity.  Thus  the 
poUcy  of  local  control  will  be  thwarted 
rather  than  enhanced. 

B4r.  President,  the  amendment  to 
the  Indian  Self-Determination  and 
Education  Assistance  Act  proposed  in 
this  bill  does  not  alter  existing  policy 
It  w<ll  vitiate  the  effect  of  the  Solici- 
tor's opinion  which  is  now  forcing  an 
alteration  of  the  policy  and  regula- 
tions which  have  been  in  effect  since 
Public  Law  93-638  was  enacted. 

Mr.  President,  the  remaining  provi- 
sions of  this  bill  are  simply  directed  at 
correcting  drafting  errors  in  three  acts 
enacted  in  the  last  Congress.  Section  2 
of  this  bill  will  correct  a  land  descrip- 
tion of  a  certain  parcel  of  restricted 
lands  in  the  State  of  Kansas;  section  3 
corrects  the  description  of  certain 
lands  taken  in  trust  for  the  Pascua 
Yaqul  Tribe  in  Arizona;  and  section  4 
corrects  references  in  the  most  recent 
amendment  of  the  Federal  statute  of 
limitations  (28  U.S.C.  2415)  which  re- 
ferred to  the  "Indian  Claims  Act  of 
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1982"  when  the  proper  reference 
should  have  been  the  "Indian  Claims 
Limitation  Act  of  1982". 

I  ask  that  this  bill  be  printed  in  full 
at  the  conclusion  of  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro.  as  follows: 

S.973 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Indian  Self-Determination  and  Education 
Assistance  Act  (Public  Iaw  93-838;  88  SUt 
2203)  Is  amended  by  inserting  after  section  8 
the  following  new  section: 

"Sac.  9.  The  provisions  of  thte  Act  shall 
not  be  subject  to  the  requirements  of  the 
Federal  Grant  and  Cooperative  Agreement 
Act  of  1977  (Public  Law  95-224;  93  SUt.  3)  " 

Sac.  2.  The  Act  of  October  15. 1982  (Public 
Law  97-344;  98  Stat.  1645).  relating  to  cer- 
tain restricted  land  in  Kansas,  is  amended 
by  striiUng  out  "the  southeast  quarter 
northwest  quarter"  in  paragraph  (2)  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "the  south  30  acres  of 
the  east  60  acres  of  the  northwest  quarter". 

Sac.  3.  The  first  section  of  Public  Law  97- 
388,  relating  to  the  reservation  of  the 
Pascua  Yaqul  Tribe  of  Arizona,  is  amended 
by  Inserting  "located  in  townslilp  15  south 
range  12  east.  OUa  and  Salt  River  Meridi- 
an," after  "tracts  of  lands". 

Sac.  4.  (a)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  sec- 
Oon  2415  of  UUe  28,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  strUdng  out  "Indian  Claims  Act 
of  1982"  each  place  It  appears  and  Inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "Indian  Claims  Limitation 
Act  of  1982". 

(b)  The  last  proviso  in  the  first  paragraph 
under  the  heading  "Administrative  F»rovl- 
sions",  relating  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs, of  title  I  of  Public  Law  97-394  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "The  following" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Sections  2 
ttm>ugh  6  of  tills  Act".# 


By  Mr.  CHAFEE  (by  request): 
S.  978.  A  bill  to  extend  untU  October 
1,  1983,  the  authorization  for  appro- 
priations to  the  migratory  bird  conser- 
vation fund,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 


PKOXaCT  OOH  WXTLAMSS  AlfD  DUCK  RXSODRCXS 
ACT  OP  IBSa 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
introducing  today,  at  the  request  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  a  biU 
that  constitutes  a  major  step  in  the 
administration's  initiative  to  conserve 
the  Nation's  rapidly  disappearing  wet- 
lands. I  commend  Secretary  Watt  and 
the  administration  for  helping  to 
focus  the  attention  of  the  Federal 
Govemm«nt,  the  Congress,  State  and 
local  governments,  the  private  sector, 
and  the  general  public  on  this  serious 
natural  resource  problem. 

The  need  to  conserve  wetlands  has 
never  been  more  critical  than  it  is 
today.  At  present,  the  modification 
and  the  destruction  of  wetland  habitat 
is  the  single  most  important  factor  af- 
fecting migratory  waterfowl  abun- 
dance. In  addition,  wetlands  are  im- 
portant for  many  reasons  other  than 
the  conservation  of  waterfowl.  They 
are  biologically  and  economically  im- 


portant to  the  lives  of  every  American. 
They  contribute  to  the  production  of  a 
commercial  and  recreational  fishery 
harvest  valued  at  several  billion  dol- 
lars annually.  Equally  important,  they 
provide  millions  of  Americans  with  op- 
portunities for  recreational  activities 
such  as  boating  and  bird  watcUng, 
support  a  major  portion  of  the  Na- 
tion's multimillion-dollar  annual  fur 
harvest,  provide  savings  in  natural 
flood  and  erosion  control,  and  help  to 
supply  the  Nation's  increasing  demand 
for  safe,  pure  water.  In  all.  wetlands 
contribute  from  $20  to  $40  billion  a 
year  to  the  national  economy. 

For  far  too  long,  wetlands  have  been 
considered  wastelands.  They  have 
been  drained  or  filled  or  converted  to 
other  uses,  often  with  technical  and  fi- 
nancial assistance  from  various  gov- 
ernmental programs,  including  those 
for  navigation,  flood  control,  and  agri- 
cultiunl  development. 

Approximately  one-half  of  the  215 
million  acres  of  wetlands  that  once  ex- 
isted in  the  contiguous  United  States 
have  disappeared  and  the  continued 
destruction  of  the  remaining  areas 
poses  a  serious  threat  to  the  Nation's 
environmental  and  economic  well- 
being.  A  recent  Department  of  the  In- 
terior study  concerning  the  status  and 
trends  of  wetlands  in  the  United 
States  found  that  current  losses  total 
458.000  acres,  or  715  square  miles, 
every  year.  Over  9  million  acres,  an 
area  nearly  twice  the  size  of  New 
Jersey,  were  lost  in  the  20-year  period 
from  the  1950's  to  the  1970's  covered 
by  the  study. 

In  1972.  Congress  enacted  the  major 
Federal  provision  for  the  protection  of 
wetlands,  including  such  areas  as 
coastal  and  inland  marshes  and  estu- 
aries, river-associated  water-saturated 
areas,  inland  lakes,  potholes,  bogs, 
mudflats,  and  bottom-land  hardwood 
forests:  Section  404  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act.  A  new  role  in  wetland 
maintenance  was  established,  that  of 
regulator  of  wetland  development. 
Permit  requirements  under  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Elnglneers'  regulatory 
authority  of  section  404  of  the  act  now 
extend  to  all  waters  of  the  United 
States,  including  wetlands. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  see 
that  Secretary  Watt  and  the  President 
understand  the  importance  and  the 
plight  of  our  wetland  resources.  It  is 
extremely  troubling,  however,  to  see 
an  effort  such  as  that  exemplified  by 
this  administration  bill  proceeding  at 
exactly  the  same  time  that  the  Presi- 
dent's Task  Force  on  Regulatory 
Reform  is  attempting  to  emasuclate 
the  Clean  Water  Act's  section  404  pro- 
gram, the  major  Federal  provision  for 
wetlands  protection.  In  addition  to 
regulatory  changes  in  the  404  pro- 
gram, it  appears  that  the  President's 
Cabinet  Council  on  the  Environment 
is  going  to  let  the  Army  Corps  of  Engl- 
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neen  seek  major  leglalatlve  changes  in 
the  program.  The  situation  is  outlined 
In  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
March  26.  1983.  edition  of  the  New 
York  Times.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Rscosd  at 
this  point  as  if  read. 

The  article  follows: 

Akmt  Comrs  or  Erodixkhs  Proposb  To 

Easi  Law  PRoracmio  Wetlamds 

(By  Philip  Shabecoff ) 

WASHmcioH.  March  25.— President  Rea- 
gan's Cabinet  Council  on  the  Environment 
Is  letttnc  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  seek 
major  changes  in  the  wetlands  law  while  the 
Administration  is  offidally  seeking  only 
minor  changes,  a  participant  In  a  recent 
council  meeting  said  today. 

According  to  a  memorandum  on  the  meet- 
ing prepared  March  9  by  the  participant, 
who  asked  not  to  be  identified,  the  Cabinet 
council  agreed  that  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tectkm  Agency  would  Introduce  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Clean  Water  Act  for  the 
Administration  that  would  make  small 
changes  in  the  section  on  protection  for  the 
wetlands. 

But  at  the  same  time,  the  memorandimi 
said,  the  council  authorized  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  write  its  own  proposals  and  to 
go  to  a  "friend"  in  Congress  who  would 
shepherd  the  biU. 

Environmentalists  said  William  R.  Qian- 
nelli.  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  for 
Civfl  Works,  who  oversees  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, is  seeking  to  reduce  greatly  the 
corps'  power  to  restrict  the  dredging  and 
fOUng  of  the  cotintry's  wetlands. 

AHGXT  RlSPOnSX  BT  KCOLOOIST 

William  T.  Brown,  senior  scientist  for  the 
Environmental  Defense  Fund,  said  when  he 
was  informed  of  the  council  decision:  "The 
duplicity  of  the  Reagan  Administration  on 
the  protection  of  wetlands  is  now  a  matter 
of  record.  While  pretending  to  oppose 
changes  in  section  404"  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act,  "the  Cabinet  council  has  endorsed  ef- 
forts by  Army  Secretary  Glannelll  to  strip 
away  protections  from  80  percent  of  our  na- 
tion's wetlands." 

These  lands,  swamps,  marshes,  estuaries, 
flood  plains  and  other  areas,  are  Important 
breeding  grounds  for  fish  and  birds,  provide 
nutrients  to  wildlife  and  serve  a  variety  of 
other  vital  functions,  including  natural  food 
oontroL 

Efforts  to  reach  Mr.  Glannelll  today  were 
unsuocesafuL 

On  Wednesday,  Mr.  Oiannelli  wrote  to 
Vice  President  Bush,  who  heads  the  Reagan 
Administration's  regulatory  reform  "task 
force,"  urging  that  E.P.A.  guidelines  on 
granting  permits  to  dredge  and  fill  wetlands 
be  changed  to  advisory  from  binding. 

"As  long  as  the  guidelines  remain  as  regu- 
latory criteria."  Mr.  Gianelll's  letter  said, 
"Array  wQl  be  unable  to  implement  fully  the 
task  force  decisions  and  will  be  unable  to 
attain  optimum  management  efficiency." 

However,  the  Reagan  Administration  Is 
split  tm  the  wetlands  issue,  with  high-level 
officials  at  the  environmental  agency  and 
the  Interior  Department  arguing  for  more 
protection  of  the  wetlands.  They  are  disap- 
pearing rapidly  because  of  commercial  de- 
velopment. 

On  Tuesday.  John  W.  Hernandez  Jr.,  then 
Actlnc  Administrator  of  the  environmental 
agency,  wrote  to  Mr.  Bush  urging  that  the 
Army's  propoaals  be  rejected. 

Mr.  Hemandes.  who  resigned  today,  said: 
"The  change  sought  by  the  Army  would 
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have  serious,  adverse  poUcy  ramifications.  It 
would  introduce  a  major  element  of  uncer- 
tainty into  the  permit  process,  lead  to  Incon- 
sistent decisions  and  most,  fundamentally, 
undercut  the  environmental  program." 

Senator  John  H.  Chafee,  Republican  of 
Rhode  Island  and  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Environment  and  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee's environmental  protection  subcommit- 
tee, also  wrote  to  Mr.  Bush  this  week, 
saying,  "I  am  deeply  disturbed  about  re- 
ports that  new  efforts  are  under  way,  led  by 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  for 
Civil  Works,  to  undermine  the  Clean  Water 
Act's  Section  404  permit  program. 

"Mr.  OlanelU  is  no  longer  seeking  regula- 
tory reform,  he  is  seeking  regulatory  relief," 
Mr.  Chafee  said.  "This  Is  precisely  the  type 
of  regulatory  excess  that  Is  making  the 
public  view  of  the  Republican  party  as  anti- 
environment." 

WATT  INTROOnCKS  A  BIU. 

This  week  Interior  Secretary  James  O. 
Watt  Introduced  a  bill  to  protect  wetlands 
with  the  help  of  private  support.  Among 
other  things  the  legislation  would  bar  Fed- 
eral funds  for  many  projects  that  destroy 
wetlands.  Environmentalists  have  said  the 
legislation  has  loopholes  that  will  allow  de- 
velopment to  continue.  Despite  opposition 
within  the  Government,  Mr.  Glannelll  has 
made  headway  In  his  effort  to  relax  wet- 
lands protection.  One  reason,  environmen- 
talists say,  Is  that  he  was  director  of  water 
resources  for  California  when  Mr.  Reagan 
was  the  Governor  of  the  state  and  is  close  to 
the  President's  California  associates. 

However,  Robert  K.  Dawson,  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Army,  said  today 
that  the  Army  Intended  to  propose  "a  major 
legislative  package"  of  which  proposals  for 
changes  In  regulations  governing  the  wet- 
lands would  only  be  a  part. 

The  inconsistency  is  shocking.  As 
noted  in  the  article,  the  administra- 
tion is  apparently  split  on  the  wet- 
lands issue.  Officials  at  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  and  at  the 
Interior  Department  are  arguing  for 
more  protection  of  wetlands  while  Mr. 
Gianelli  is  arguing  for  a  reduction  in 
the  protections  afforded  by  section  404 
of  the  Clean  Water  Act.  The  bUl  being 
introduced  today  carmot  and  should 
not  be  viewed  as  a  substitute  for  a 
strong  section  404  program.  I  would 
hope  that  Secretary  Watt,  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Cabinet  Council  on  the  En- 
vironment, would  prevail  in  the  debate 
that  is  splitting  the  administration 
and  Is  making  the  public  view  the  Re- 
publican Party  as  antlenvlronment. 

In  January  1981,  at  his  confirmation 
hearings  before  the  Senate,  Secretary 
Watt  affirmed  his  commitment  to  con- 
servation of  wetlands  by  stating,  in  re- 
sponse to  my  request  for  his  views  on 
wetlands  acquisition  and  the  Clean 
Water  Act's  section  404  program  for 
regulatory  control  and  protection  of 
wetlands  and  marshlands: 

That  Is  one  of  the  most  delicate  and  frag- 
ile areas  and  critical  areas  to  the  whole  eco- 
system and  must  be  given  high  priority  over 
different  other  types  of  potential  land  ac- 
quisition. That  just  must  have  a  high  priori- 
ty on  it." 

I  then  asked  him:  "So  you  are  com- 
mitted in  that  area?"  and  Secretary 
Watt  responded: 


"Yes.  Very  much  so," 

In  1982.  Secretary  Watt  created  the 
protect  our  wetlands  and  duck  re- 
sources task  force,  comprised  of  corpo- 
rate. Government,  and  conservation 
leaders  concerned  about  the  future  of 
wetlands  and  waterfowl.  The  goals  of 
the  task  force  are  to  advise  and  coun- 
sel public  and  private  officials  on  wet- 
lands protection  and  to  encourage  the 
dedication  of  private  lands  to  wetlands 

XlflCfi. 

Tlie  legislation  that  Secretary  Watt 
has  sent  to  the  Congress  is  an  out- 
growth of  that  effort.  He  sees  the  cor- 
nerstone of  the  legislation  as  the  mini- 
mization of  a  number  of  Federal  subsi- 
dies that  currently  encourage  the  con- 
version of  wetland  areas.  This  ap- 
proach is  similar  to  that  of  the  recent- 
ly enacted  Coastal  Barrier  Resources 
Act  which  Secretary  Watt  strongly 
supports.  The  legislation  also  contem- 
plates the  dedication  of  an  additional 
$25  million  annually  to  Federal  and 
State  programs  to  acquire  and  manage 
wetlands.  These  moneys  include 
grants  to  the  States  for  wetlands  con- 
servation purposes  and  additional 
sums  to  be  paid  into  the  migratory 
bird  conservation  fimd  from  an  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  the  Federal  duck 
stamp  and  purchases  of  entrance  per- 
mits to  certain  units  of  the  national 
wildlife  refuge  system. 

I  share  Secretary  Watt's  concern 
over  the  continuing  destruction  of  the 
Nation's  valuable  wetland  resources 
and  I  think  we  all  would  agree  that  it 
makes  little  sense  for  the  destruction 
of  important  natural  resources  to  be 
underwritten  and  encouraged  with 
Federal  tax  dollars.  I  am  disturbed, 
however,  by  the  number  and  scope  of 
exceptions  to  the  bills  proposed  subsi- 
dy prohibition.  Enactment  of  a  bill 
with  many  loopholes  could  be  counter- 
productive for  wetlands  by  giving  the 
appearance  that  they  have  been  pro- 
tected when,  in  fact,  they  have  not. 

Two  additional  areas  of  agreement 
are:  the  need  to  encourage  the  dedi- 
cation of  private  lands  to  wetland  uses 
and  the  need  to  accelerate  Federal  and 
State  acquisition  of  wetlands  habitat. 

A  Federal  role  in  the  acquisition  of 
wetlands  habitat  has  been  recognized 
by  Congress  for  many  years.  The  en- 
actment of  the  Migratory  Bird  Conser- 
vation Act  In  1929  and  the  Migratory 
Bird  Himtlng  and  Conservation  Stamp 
Act  of  1934  established  the  foundation 
for  our  present  wetland  acquisition 
program.  Other  programs  have  also 
contributed.  The  enactment  of  the 
Wetlands  Loan  Act  in  1961.  as  amend- 
ed, has  generated  to  date  some  $146 
million  in  loan  money  for  acquiring 
wetlands.  Contributions  from  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
have  supplemented  wetland  acquisi- 
tion efforts  but  only  to  the  extent  that 
the  area  acquired  is  for  a  congresslon- 
ally  authorized  refuge  or  is  habitat  (or 


an  endangered  species.  Although  the 
Federal  Government  obviously  cannot 
purchase  all  wetlands,  we  should,  at  a 
minlmiim.  accelerate  the  acquisition 
program  that  was  established  in  the 
19&0'a 

During  the  19&0's  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  States,  and  International 
Association  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  Agen- 
cies Jointly  determined  the  12.6  mil- 
lion acres  of  waterfowl  habitat  needed 
to  be  under  State  and  Federal  control 
and  to  be  managed  for  maintenance  of 
then  existing  waterfowl  populations. 
The  responsibility  for  acquiring  this 
habitat   was  split   with   the   Federal 
share  placed  at  8  million  acres  includ- 
ing 3.5  million  already  ovmed.   The 
passage  of  the  Wetlands  Loan  Act  in 
1961  provided  a  source  of  additional 
funds  for  the  Migratory  Bird  Conser- 
vation Fund  and  enabled  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  to  increase  acqui- 
sition of  wetlands.  The  Service  deter- 
mined during  1976  that  1.95  million 
acres  of  the  Federal  portion  of  water- 
fowl habitat  remained  to  be  acquired 
and  that  it  should  be  preserved  during 
a  10-year  period  between  fiscal  year 
1977  and  fiscal  year  1986.  This  would 
be  done  to  offset  accelerated  losses 
and  degradation  of  wetlands  and  help 
maintain  waterfowl  populations  at  de- 
sired levels.  The   10-year  acquisition 
objective  was  divided  into  33  habitat 
categories    and    acquisitions    concept 
plans  were  developed  for  categories  1 
to  15.  In  the  first  7  years  of  the  10- 
year   period    the    Pish   and   Wildlife 
Service  wlU  have  acquired  only  about 
18  percent,  or  359,410  acres,  of  the  re- 
maining 1.95  million  acres  of  water- 
fowl habitat  needed.  Clearly,  we  need 
to  do  a  better  Job  of  meeting  our  goals. 
Mr.  President,  the  unacceptable  rate 
of  wetlands  loss  makes  prompt  action 
a  necessity.  Another  driving  force  is 
the  fact   that  authorization  for  the 
Wetlands  Loan  Act  is  due  to  expire  on 
September  30,  1983.  Unless  amended, 
the   unappropriated   balance    of   the 
$200  million  loan,  more  than  $50  mil- 
lion, will  not  be  available  and  the  Loan 
Act  will  require  that  beginning  Octo- 
ber  1.   1983.  75  percent  of  revenues 
from  sales  of  the  migratory  bird  himt- 
lng and  conservation  stamp  be  applied 
toward  retiring  the  $147  million  ad- 
vanced so  far. 

Secretary  Watt  has  submitted  his 
bill  to  the  Congress  in  the  hope  that  it 
will  provide  a  focal  point  for  all  those 
interested  in  developing  a  comprehen- 
sive wetlands  conservation  program. 
He  and  I  both  recognize  that  the  in- 
troduction of  this  legislation  is  a  first 
step,  not  a  final  one.  I  expect  that  as 
we  review  the  bill  and  the  issues  it  pre- 
sents in  more  detail  I.  along  with  a 
number  of  my  colleagues,  will  have  a 
number  of  recommendations  for  re- 
finement of  the  legislation.  For  exam- 
ple, there  are  many  questions  which 
need  to  be  answered  concerning  the  ef- 
fects of  the  title  I  limit  on  Federal  ex- 
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pendltures  and  the  methods  to  be  used 
for  mv>ping.  In  addition,  it  is  unclear 
why  the  protections  proposed  by  the 
bill  do  not  extend  to  the  small  pot- 
holes of  the  upper  Midwest  which  pro- 
vide a  large  portion  of  the  Nation's  wa- 
terfowl breeding  habitat.  I  am  in  the 
process  of  drafting  legislation  that  wiU 
build  upon  the  base  provided  by  Secre- 
tary Watt,  do  even  more  to  accelerate 
our  wetlands  habitat  acquisition  pro- 
gram and  attempt  to  equitably  distrib- 
ute the  costs  of  such  acquisition  by 
utilizing  existing  sources  of  funding, 
such  as  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion F*und.  to  supplement  monejrs  pro- 
vided by  hunters  and  other  conserva- 
tionists. It  is  my  hope  that  we  can  pro- 
ceed quickly  to  hearings  on  both  bills 
and  eventually  marry  the  best  fea- 
tures of  both. 

I  believe  that  the  introduction  of 
this  legislation  provides  an  outstand- 
ing opportunity  for  all  of  us  concerned 
with  the  conservation  of  important 
natural  resources  to  review  the  issues 
thoughtfully.  I  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  Secretary  Watt,  my  col- 
leagues in  Congress,  and  interested 
members  of  the  public  to  develop  a 
reasonable,  aggressive  wetlands  pro- 
gram which  will  augment,  not  replace, 
existing  programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Secretary's  transmittal 
letter,  the  bill's  text,  and  a  summary 
of  the  major  provisions  be  included  in 
the  RscoRD  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  978 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  oj 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Protect  Our  Wet- 
lands and  Duck  Resources  Act  of  1983". 

PIITDnfGS  AMD  STATEMENTS  OF  I>URI^>SE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  many  wetlands  play  an  integral  role  in 
maintaining  the  quality  of  life  through  ma- 
terial contributions  to  our  national  econo- 
my, food  supply,  water  quality,  and  fish  and 
wildlife  resources,  and  thus  to  the  health, 
safety,  recreation,  and  economic  well-being 
of  all  our  citizens; 

(2)  many  wetlands  provide  essential  breed- 
ing, spawning,  nesting,  and  wintering  habi- 
tat for  a  major  portion  of  the  Nation's  fish 
and  wildlife.  Including  migratory  birds,  en- 
dangered species,  commercially  and  recrea- 
tionally  Important  finfish,  shellfish  and 
other  aquatic  organisms,  and  a  variety  of 
resident  fish  and  wildlife  species; 

(3)  the  use  of  wetlands,  and  the  fish  and 
wildlife  dependent  thereon,  for  recreational 
and  commercial  purposes  provides  impor- 
tant economic  benefits,  including— 

(A)  contributions  to  a  commercial  marine 
harvest  value  at  several  billion  dollars  annu- 
ally; 

(B>  support  for  a  major  portion  of  the  Na- 
tion's multi-million  dollar  annual  fur  har- 
vest; and 

(C>  fishing,  hunting,  blrdwatchlng,  and 
other  wetland-related  recreational  activities 
that  generate  billions  of  dollars  annually; 
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(4)  many  wetlands  exert  a  podUve  effect 
on  the  Nation's  water  quality  by  serving  aa 
groundwater  recharge  areas,  nutrient  trap* 
and  chemical  sinks; 

(5)  many  wetlands  provide  a  natural 
means  of  flood  and  erosion  control  by  re- 
taining water  during  periods  of  high  runoff, 
thereby  protecting  against  loss  of  life  and 
property; 

(6)  wetlands  constitute  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  land  area  of  the  United 
States,  with  estimates  indicating  that  ap- 
proximately 50  percent  of  all  wetlands  that 
existed  at  the  founding  of  our  Nation  have 
been  converted  and  that  losses  are  continu- 
ing at  a  significant  rate; 

(7)  certain  actions  and  programs  of  the 
Federal  Government  have  unnecessarily 
subsidized  the  alteration  of  wetlands,  there- 
by accelerating  the  loss  of  these  valuable  re- 
sources of  the  biological  and  economic  bene- 
fits that  they  provide;  and 

(8)  the  existing  Federal-State-private  part- 
nerships in  wetlands  conservation  should  be 
strengthened  in  order  to  minimize  further 
losses  of  these  valuable  areas  and  to  assure 
their  management  in  the  public  interest  for 
this  and  future  generations. 

(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  act  to  pro- 
mote. In  concert  with  other  Federal  statutes 
and  programs,  the  conservation  of  our  Na- 
tion's environmentally  significant  wetlands 
in  order  to  minimize  the  loss  of  public  bene- 
fits they  provide— 

(1)  establishing  the  Protect  Our  Wetlands 
and  Duck  Resources  System,  within  which 
certain  future  Federal  expenditures  that 
have  the  effect  of  encouraging  the  unneces- 
sary alteration  and  consequent  loss  of  envi- 
ronmentally significant  wetlands  will  be 
minimized; 

(2)  Intensifying  existing  cooperative  ef- 
forts among  private  interests  and  local. 
State,  and  Federal  governments  for  the 
management  and  conservation  of  wetlands; 
and 

(3)  Intensifying  Federal,  SUte.  local,  and 
private  sector  efforts  to  protect  the  Nation's 
most  significant  wetlands  through  ease- 
ment, acquisition,  or  other  methods  that  re- 
spect rights  of  private  ownership. 

TITLE  I.  THE  PROTECT  OUR  WET- 
LANDS AND  DUCK  RESOURCES 
SYSTEM 

DIFUHTIOHS 

Sec.  101.  For  purposes  of  this  tiUe.  the 
term— 

(1)  "Committees"  means  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Worlcs  of 
the  Senate; 

(2)  "Federal  expenditures"  means  any 
direct  or  indirect  Federal  expenditure,  in- 
cluding any  form  of  loan,  grant,  guaranty. 
Insurance,  payment,  rebate,  subsidy,  or  any 
other  form  of  direct  or  Indirect  Federal  as- 
sistance other  than— 

(A)  general  revenue-sharing  grants  made 
under  section  102  of  the  State  and  Local 
Fiscal  Assistance  Amendments  of  1972  (86 
Stat.  919;  31  U.S.C.  1221); 

(B)  deposit  or  account  insurance  for  cus- 
tomers of  banks,  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions, credit  unions,  or  similar  Institutions; 

(C)  the  purchase  of  mortgages  or  loans  by 
the  Government  National  Mortgage  Asso- 
ciation, the  Federal  National  Mortgage  As- 
sociation, or  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mort- 
gage Corporation; 

(D)  Federal  expenditures  required  inci- 
dent to  the  Issuance  of  permits  or  other  au- 
thorizations under  Federal  law; 
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(B>  aaisUnce  under  proframs  entirely  un- 
lelmted  to  altermtion  of  wetlands,  such  u 
any  Federal  or  federally  assisted  public  as- 
irtTttf—  program  or  any  Federal  old-ace, 
survivors,  or  disability  Insurance  program; 

(F)  the  commodity  loans  and  purchases 
program  and  cotton,  feed  grain,  wheat,  and 
rice  production  staMUntlon  programs  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture: and 

(0)  Federal  expenditures  requb^  inci- 
dent to  studies,  evaluations,  design,  con- 
struction, operation,  maintenance,  or  reha- 
bilitation of  Federal  water  resource  develop- 
ment activities,  including  channel  Improve- 
ments; 

(3)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and 

(4)  "System"  means  the  Protect  Our  Wet- 
lands and  Duck  Resources  System  estab- 
lished by  section  102  of  this  Act. 

BTABUSHMSirr  or  STsmi 
Sbc  102.  There  is  established  the  Protect 
Our  Wetlands  and  Duck  Resources  System, 
which  shall  be  comprised  of  areas  identified 
by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  sections  103 
and  104  of  this  Act  as  environmentally  sig- 
nificant wetlands  in  the  United  States  5 
acres  or  more  in  sise  that— 

(1)  are  undeveloped;  and 

(2)  provide  sl^iif leant  wildlife  habitat, 
particularly  for  migratory  birds,  species 
listed  under  the  Endangered  Species  Act  of 
1973  (87  SUt.  884;  16  U.S.C.  1531  et  seq.),  or 
other  species  protected  by  Federal  law  or 
treatr.  or 

(3)  contribute  significantly  to  the  produc- 
tion of  flsti.  shellfish,  or  other  aquatic  orga- 
nisms; or 

(4)  contribute  significantly  to  water  qual- 
ity. 

The  System  shall  not  include  any  area  that 
Is  a  coastal  barrier  as  defined  in  section  3  of 
the  Coastal  Barriers  Resources  Act  (96  Stat. 
1653;  16  VS.C.  3502). 

MAPPING  OP  STSTEM 

Sec.  103.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  publish 
maps  that  identify  as  components  of  the 
System  wetlands  that  satisfy  the  criteria  set 
forth  in  section  102  of  this  Act.  Such  maps 
stiall  be  prepared  as  soon  as  practicable 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
but  may  be  prepared  and  made  final  in  such 
sequence  and  on  such  basis  of  priority  as 
the  Secretary  considers  appropriate.  In  pre- 
paring such  maps,  the  Secretary  may  use 
such  information  available  from  any  Feder- 
al agency.  State  or  local  government,  or  any 
private,  academic,  or  scientific  organization 
as  the  Secretary  considers  appropriate. 

(bXI)  In  preparing  any  map  of  one  or 
more  components  of  the  System  under  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall,  after  consulta- 
tion with  appropriate  Federal  agencies. 
State  and  local  officials,  and  private,  aca- 
demic or  scientific  organizations,  first  pro- 
pose a  draft  map  for  the  components  in- 
volved. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  a  notice 
announcing  the  availability  of  such  draft 
map  In  the  Federal  Register  and  distribute 
copies  of  such  map  to  appropriate  Federal 
agencies,  the  Governors  of  affected  States, 
the  State  agencies  responsible  for  fish  and 
wildlife,  and  affected  county  governments. 
Copies  of  such  map  shall  also  be  available 
for  public  inspection  in  the  appropriate  of- 
flcea  of  the  UJS.  FUh  and  WUdlif e  Service. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  not  less 
than  90  days  for  public  comment  on  such 
map.  during  which  any  affected  State  is  en- 
couraged, in  consultation  with  the  Secre- 
tary, to  hold  public  hearings  to  receive  testi- 


mony on  the  application  of  the  criteria  set 
forth  in  section  102  of  this  Act  to  compo- 
nenU  Identified  in  such  draft  map. 

(4)  After  considering  all  of  the  comments 
received,  the  Secretary  shall  issue  a  final 
map  for  the  components  involved  and  shall 
publish  a  notice  of  its  avaQability  in  the 
Federal  Register.  The  Secretary  shall  also— 

(A)  flle  such  map  with  the  Committees: 

(B)  distribute  copies  of  such  map  to  ap- 
propriate Federal  agencies,  the  Governors 
of  affected  States,  the  State  agencies  re- 
sponsible for  fish  and  wUdlife,  and  affected 
county  governments:  and 

(C)  make  copies  of  such  map  available  for 
public  inspection  In  the  appropriate  offices 
of  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

(c)  Periodically,  the  Secretary  shall  con- 
duct, in  consultation  with  appropriate  Fed- 
eral agencies.  State  and  local  officials,  and 
private,  academic,  or  scientific  organiza- 
tions, a  review  of  the  System  to  Identify  any 
areas  that  should  be  added  to  or  deleted 
from  the  System  under  section  102  of  this 
Act.  Maps  of  any  areas  affected  shall  be 
published  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  tills  section. 

KLBCnON  INTO  STSTCM 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Any  person  or  entity  owning 
aU  right,  title,  and  interest,  both  surface 
and  subsurface,  in  any  wetland  area  that  is 
not  Identified  as  a  component  of  the  System 
by  the  Secretary  may  elect  to  have  such 
wetland  area  Identified  as  a  component  of 
the  System. 

(b)  Any  election  under  this  section  shall 
be  made  in  compliance  with  regiilatlons  es- 
tablished by  the  Secretary.  Once  such  an 
election  is  made  and  filed  with  the  Secre- 
tary, the  area  Involved  shall  be  Identified 
and  mapped  as  a  component  of  the  Sjrstem. 

Upon  Inclusion  of  an  area  In  the  System 
under  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  pub- 
lish notice  of  such  Inclusion  In  the  Federal 
Register  and  shall  flle  and  distribute  the 
map  identifying  such  component  in  the 
manner  provided  in  section  103(bK4)  of  this 
Act. 

LnOTATIORS  ON  PEDERAL  EXPENDITUItES 

Sec.  105.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  section 
106  of  this  Act  and  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  no  new  Federal  ex- 
penditures may  be  made  under  authority  of 
any  Federal  law  for  any  purpose  within  any 
component  of  the  System. 

(b)  Any  Federal  expenditure  made  under 
authority  of  Federal  law  shall,  for  purposes 
of  this  Act,  be  a  new  Federal  expenditure 
with  respect  to  any  component  of  the 
System  if — 

(1)  in  any  case  in  which  specific  appropria- 
tions are  required,  no  money  was  appropri- 
ated before  the  date  of  the  notice  announc- 
ing the  avallablity  of  a  final  map  for  such 
component  under  section  103(bK4)  of  this 
Act;  or 

(2)  no  legally  binding  commitment  for  the 
expenditure  was  made  before  such  date. 

EXCEPTIONS 

Sec.  106.  Notwithstanding  section  105  of 
this  Act,  the  appropriate  Federal  official 
may  make  Federal  expenditures  within  the 
System  for— 

(1)  any  use  or  faculty  necessary  for  the 
exploration,  extraction,  production,  develop- 
ment, storage,  or  transportation  of 'energy 
and  mineral  resources  that  can  be  cairrled 
out  only  on.  In,  or  adjacent  to  wetlands; 

(2)  the  construction,  maintenance,  re- 
placement, reconstruction,  or  repair  of  pub- 
licly owned  or  publicly  operated  highways, 
roads,  structures,  or  facilities  that  are  essen- 
tial links  In  a  larger  network  or  system; 


(3)  any  use  or  facility  deemed  enentlal  to 
national  security  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense or  the  Secretary  of  Energy; 

(4)  the  construction,  operation,  mainte- 
nance, and  rehabilitaUon  of  Coast  Guard  fa- 
cilities and  access  thereto; 

(5)  normal  silviculture  activity,  such  as 
plowing,  seeding,  cultivating,  minor  drain- 
age, or  harvesting  for  the  production  of 
fiber  or  forest  producta; 

(6)  assistance  for  emergency  actions  that 
are  essential  to  the  saving  of  lives  and  the 
protection  of  property  and  the  public 
health  and  safety,  including  actions  per- 
formed pursuant  to  sections  305  and  306  of 
the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C. 
5145  and  5146).  section  1362  of  the  National 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C. 
4103),  and  section  5  of  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1941  (33  U.S.C.  701n).  and  that  are 
limited  to  those  necessary  to  alleviate  the 
emergency;  and 

(7)  any  of  the  following  actions  or 
projects,  but  only  If  the  making  of  expendi- 
tures therefor  Is  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  and  Is  limited  to— 

(A)  projecta  for  the  study,  management, 
protection,  and  enhancement  of  fish  and 
wildlife  resources  and  habitats.  Including  ac- 
quisition of  fish  and  wildlife  habitats  and 
related  lands,  stabllzatlon  projects  for  fish 
and  wildlife  habitats,  and  fish  and  wildlife- 
oriented  recreational  projects; 

(B)  projects  that  will  promote  the  conser- 
vation of  wetland,  including  payments  made 
pursuant  to  the  Water  Bank  Act  (84  Stat. 
1468;  16  U.S.C.  1301); 

(C)  the  establishment,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  air  and  water  navigation 
aids  and  devices,  and  for  access  thereto; 

(D)  projects  under  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965  (78  Stat.  897; 
16  U.S.C.  4601-4  et  seq.)  and  the  Coastal 
Zone  Management  Act  of  1972  (86  Stat. 
1280;  16  U.S.C.  1451  et  aeq.Y,  and 

(E)  scientific  research.  Including  aeronau- 
tical, atmospheric,  space,  geologic,  marine, 
fish  and  wildlife,  and  other  research,  devel- 
opment, and  applications. 

CEKTIPICATION  OP  COMPLIANCE 

Sec.  107.  Each  Federal  agency  affected  by 
this  Act  shaU  make  written  certification 
tliat  such  agency  has  compiled  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  during  each  fiscal  year, 
beginning  with  the  first  fiscal  year  in  which 
a  map  of  a  component  of  the  System  Is 
made  final  under  section  103(b)(4)  of  this 
Act.  Such  certification  shall  be  submitted 
on  an  annual  basis  to  the  Committees  pur- 
suant to  the  schedule  required  under  the 
Congressional  Budget  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974. 

TITLE  U.  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  TO 
STATES  FOR  WETLANDS  CONSERVA- 
TION 

USE  OP  LAND  AND  WATER  CONSERVATIOH  POHB 
POH  WETLANDS  CONSERVATION 

Sec.  201.  The  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  Act  of  1965  (78  Stat.  897;  16 
U.S.C.  4601-4  et  seq.)  Is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating sections  7  through  12  thereof  as  sec- 
tions 8  through  13,  by  redesignating  all  ref- 
erences to  such  sections  accordingly,  and  by 
inserting  after  section  6  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"PINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  TO  STATES  POR 
WETLANDS  CONSERVATION 

"Sec.  7.  (a)  In  order  to  encourage  the  con- 
servation of  the  Nation's  wetland  resources, 
the  Secretary  is  authorized,  commencing 
with  the  first  fiscal  year  beginning  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  section,  to 


provide  annually,  for  not  more  than  10 
f  tacal  yean,  flnandal  anlstance  from  the 
fund  to  the  States  for  purpoaes  of  wetlands 
conwrvation.  as  defined  in  subsection  (cX8) 
of  this  section.  Paymenta  for  such  purposes 
may  be  made  to  the  States  as  hereinafter 
provided,  subject  to  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Secretary  considers  appropriate 
and  in  the  public  interest. 

"(b)  Sums  appropriated  and  available 
from  the  fund  for  wetlands  conservation 
under  this  Act  shall  be  apportioned  among 
the  States  by  the  Secretary,  whose  determi- 
naUon  shall  be  final,  on  the  basis  of  each 
State's  proportionate  share  of  a  sum  equal 
to— 

"(1)  three  times  the  total  amount  of  State 
funds  received  from  the  sale  of  waterfowl 
wetland,  habitat,  or  other  slmUar  stamps. 
and  dedicated  to  wetlands  conservation, 
during  the  most  recent  fiscal  year  for  which 
the  calculation  of  such  funds  is  practicable 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary;  less 

"(2)  an  amount  not  to  exceed  4  percent  of 
the  total  of  amounts  apportioned  to  States 
imder  this  section,  to  be  used  to  defray  ad- 
ministrative costs  incurred  by  the  Secretary 
in  making  payments  under  this  section. 

"(c)(1)  The  provisions  of  sections  6<fK2) 
through  6{fH6)  of  this  Act  shaU  apply  to  fi- 
nancial assistance  made  available  under  this 
section.  In  applying  sections  6(f)(2)  and 
6<fK3)  of  this  Act  to  this  section,  the  refer- 
ences to  approved  projecte,  recreation,  and 
recreation  plans  shall  be  considered  to  be 
references  to  wetlands  or  wetlands  conserva- 
tion, as  appropriate. 

"(2)  Any  amount  of  any  apportionment 
under  subsection  (b)  of  thU  section  that  for 
any  fiscal  year  remains  unobligated  at  the 
close  thereof  shall  continue  to  be  available 
for  obligation  untU  the  close  of  the  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year.  Any  amount  remaining  un- 
obligated at  the  end  of  such  succeeding 
fiscal  year  shall  be  deposited  to  the  migrato- 
ry bird  conservation  fund  established  under 
section  4  of  the  Act  of  March  16,  1934  (48 
Stat.  451;  16  U.S.C.  718d). 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'wetlands  conservation'  means  any  action 
that  assists   in   preserving   and   improving 
wetlands,  associated  uplands,  and  wetland- 
reUted  fish  and  wildlife,  including  wetland 
resource    planning,     acquisition,     manage- 
ment, enhancement,  maintenance,  improve- 
ment, and  related  surveys  and  studies.". 
TITLE  lU.  EXTENSION  OF  WETLANDS 
LOAN  ACT 
TEN-TEAR  EXTENSION 

Sec.  301.  (a)  The  first  section  of  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  promote  the  conserva- 
tion of  migratory  waterfowl  by  the  acquisi- 
tion of  wetlands  and  other  essential  water- 
fowl habitat,  and  for  other  purposes"  ap- 
proved October  4.  1961  (75  Stat.  813  16 
V&.C.  715k-3Kreferred  to  in  this  Act  as  the 
"Wetlands  Loan  Act"),  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "September  30,  1983  "  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "September  30, 1993". 

(b)  Section  3  of  the  Wetlands  Loan  Act  (75 
Stat.  813;  16  UAC.  715k-5)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  first  three  sentences  there- 
of. 
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TITLE  IV.  INCREASES  FOR  MIGRATO- 
RY BIRD  CONSERVATION  FUND 

PERMITS  POR  CERTAIN  REPUGE  UNITS 

Sec.  401.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provi- 
Blons  of  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act  of  1965  (7«  Stat.  897;  16  U.S.C. 
4601-4  et  acq.),  in  order  to  provide  addition- 
al funds  for  the  conservation  of  the  Nation's 
wetland  resources,  a  migratory  bird  hunting 
and  conservation  stamp  or  any  other  permit 


authorised  by  this  section  may  be  required 
for  entry  into  certain  unite  of  the  National 
WUdlife  Refuge  System  designated  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

(b)  A  vaUd  migratory  bird  hunting  and 
nmservation  stamp,  as  established  under 
the  Act  of  March  16,  1934  (48  Stat.  451;  16 
UAC.  718a).  shall  function  as  an  annual 
permit  for  any  designated  unit  under  this 
section.  The  permittee  and  any  persons  ac- 
comtMuiying  such  permittee  in  a  single,  pri- 
vate, noncommercial  vehicle,  or,  alternative- 
ly, the  permittee  and  any  accompanying 
spouse,  children,  or  parenta,  where  entry  to 
the  area  is  by  any  means  other  than  private 
noncommercial  vehicle,  shall  be  entitled  to 
general  entrance  Into  any  area  of  any  desig- 
nated imit.  Use  of  such  stamp  as  a  permit 
under  this  subsection  shall  not  affect  the  re- 
qulremente  of  the  Act  of  March  16,  1934  (48 
Stat.  451;  16  U.S.C.  718a),  relating  to  the 
taking  of  migratory  waterfowl. 

(cKl)  A  single  visit  permit  for  any  desig- 
nated unit  shall  be  made  available  by  the 
Secretary  for  persons  who  choose  not  to 
purchase  a  migratory  bird  hunting  and  con- 
servation stamp  as  provided  In  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section.  The  Secretary  may  estab- 
lish a  reasonable  charge  for  such  permit. 
For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  "single 
visit"  means  a  more  or  less  continuous  stay 
within  a  designated  unit  by  a  peraon  or 
group  described  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion. A  single  visit  permit  shall  authorize 
exits  from  and  re-entries  Into  a  single  desig- 
nated unit  for  a  period  of  from  one  to  flteen 
days.  Such  period  shall  be  defined  for  each 
designated  unit  by  the  Secretary  based  upon 
a  determination  of  the  period  of  time  rea- 
sonably and  ordinarily  necessary  for  such  a 
single  visit. 

(2)  Funds  from  permits  under  this  subsec- 
tion, less  10  percent  to  be  used— 

(A)  to  defray  administrative  costa  incurred 
by  the  Secretary  in  providing  for  such  per- 
mite;and 

(B)  for  the  purposes  for  which  the  desig- 
nated units  have  been  established; 

ShaU  be  paid  into  the  migratory  bird  con- 
servation fund  estabUshed  under  section  4 
of  the  Act  of  March  16,  1934  (48  Stat.  451; 
16  U.S.C.  718d). 

(d)  Any  permit  authorized  by  this  secUon 
ShaU  be  nontransferable  and  shaU  be  avail- 
able for  purchase  at  any  designated  unit. 
Such  permit  shaU  not  authorize  any  uses 
for  which  fees  are  charged  under  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965 
(78  Stat.  897:  16  U.S.C.  4601-4  et  seq.). 

PRICE  or  MIGRATORY  BIRD  HUNTING  AND 
CONSERVATION  STAMP 

Sec.  402.  Section  2(b)  of  the  Act  of  March 
16,  1034  (48  State.  451;  16  U.S.C.  718b),  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$7.50"  and  Insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "$15.00". 

TITLE  V.  GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

PRIORITT  OP  LAWS 

Sec.  501.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shaU  be  con- 
strued as  Indicating  an  Intent  on  the  part  of 
the  Congress  to  change  the  existing  rela- 
tionslilp  of  other  Federal  laws  to  the  law  of 
a  State,  or  a  poUtlcal  subdivision  of  a  State, 
or  to  reUeve  any  person  of  any  obligation 
imposed  by  any  law  of  any  State,  or  poUtical 
subdivision  of  a  State.  No  provision  of  this 
Act  ShaU  be  construed  to  Invalidate  any  pro- 
vision of  State  or  local  law  unless  there  is  a 
direct  conflict  between  such  provision  and 
the  law  of  the  State,  or  political  subdivision 
of  the  State,  so  that  the  two  cannot  be  rec- 
oncUed  or  consistently  stand  together.  This 
Act  ShaU  In  no  way  be  Interpreted  to  Inter- 
fere with  a  State's  right  to  protect,  rehabUi- 
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tate,  preserve,  utilize,  manage,  and  restore 
lands  within  ite  established  boundary. 

nrAEABIUTT 

Sec.  602.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or 
the  appUcation  thereof  to  any  person  or  dr- 
ciunstance  Is  held  InvaUd.  the  remainder  of 
the  Act  and  the  appUcation  of  such  provi- 
sion to  other  persons  not  similarly  situated 
or  to  other  circumstances  shaU  not  be  af- 
fected thereby. 

RBGULATIOira 

Sec.  503.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
may  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  Secre- 
tary's Independent  responsibiUties  under 
sections  103.  104,  201.  401,  and  402  of  this 
Act.  Other  Federal  agency  heads  shaU 
review  and  modify  their  existing  regulations 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act. 

AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  504.  there  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

UJS.  Department  op  the  Interior, 

WaahingUm,  D.C.,  March  Z.  1983. 
Hon.  George  Bush, 
PreMident  of  the  Senate. 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  Is  enclosed  a 
draft  bill,  the  "Protect  Our  Wetlands  and 
Duck  Resources  Act  of  1983." 

This  Administration  Is  dedicated  to  the 
conservation  of  this  Nation's  environmental- 
ly significant  wetlands.  If  we  are  to  accom- 
plish this  important  natural  resource  goal, 
however,  immediate  and  effective  action  is 
necessary.  We  beUeve  that  the  enclosed 
draft  bUl  can  serve  as  the  cornerstone  of  a 
soUd  legislative  foundation  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  this  goal. 

The  need  to  conserve  wetlands  has  never 
been  more  critical  than  it  is  today.  At 
present,  the  modification  and  destruction  of 
wetland  habitat  is  the  single  most  impor- 
tant factor  affecting  migratory  waterfowl 
abundance.  In  addition,  wetlands  are  impor- 
tant for  many  reasons  other  than  the  con- 
servation of  waterfowl.  They  are  biological- 
ly and  economicaUy  important  to  the  Uvea 
of  every  American.  They  contribute  to  the 
production  of  a  commercial  and  recreational 
fishery  harvest  valued  at  several  blUion  dol- 
lars annuaUy.  Equally  Important,  they  pro- 
vide mlUlons  of  Americans  with  opportuni- 
ties for  recreational  activities  such  as  boat- 
ing and  bird  watehlng,  support  a  major  por- 
tion of  the  Nation's  multl-miUlon  doUar 
annual  fur  harvest,  provide  savings  In  natu- 
ral flood  and  erosion  control,  and  help  to 
supply  the  Nation's  Increasing  demand  for 
safe,  pure  water.  In  aU,  wetlands  contribute 
from  $20  to  $40  blUion  a  year  to  the  nation- 
al economy. 

It  makes  Uttle  sense  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  recognize  the  importance  of  wet- 
lands and  embark  on  positive  measures  to 
conserve  them  whUe  Federal  tax  dollars  are 
also  being  spent  to  encourage  the  draining, 
fUllng,  and  conversion  of  these  areas  to 
other  uses.  Therefore,  using  an  approach 
based  on  the  recently  enacted  Coastal  Bar- 
rier Resources  Act  (P.L.  97-348).  title  I  of 
the  draft  blU  would  establish  a  consistent 
Federal  role  regarding  wetlands  by  minimis- 
ing Federal  expenditures  that  encourage 
the  alteration  of  wetlands.  We  emphasize 
that  this  would  not  prohibit  property 
owners  from  buUdlng  on  their  property  and 
it  would  not  impose  federaUy   mandated 
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dutiM  on  State  or  local  governments.  In- 
stead, it  advances  tbe  common  sense  ap- 
proa^  that  the  destruction  of  these  re- 
source areas  Important  to  all  Americans 
should  not  be  underwritten  and  encouraged 
with  Federal  tax  dollars. 

We  are  submltttnc  this  draft  bill  to  the 
Congraas  in  the  hope  that  It  will  serve  as  a 
focal  point  for  the  AdmtailstraUon.  the  Con- 
greas,  State  and  local  governments,  and  the 
private  sector  to  cooperate  in  developing  a 
oomi»ehenstve  program  to  encourage  the 
conservation  of  these  valuable  resources. 
We  believe  that  the  draft  bill  provides  a 
sound  conceptual  framework  for  addressing 
tbe  complex  scientific,  environmental,  and 
economic  issues  raised  by  wetlands  conser- 
vatkm.  However,  we  expect  that  as  Congress 
begins  consideration  of  this  proposal,  all  in- 
terested parties  will  have  recommendations 
for  further  refinement  of  the  draft  biU. 

It  is  estimated  that  approximately  SO  per- 
cent of  the  315  million  acres  of  wetlands 
that  once  existed  in  the  coterminous  United 
States  have  been  converted.  Previous  esti- 
mates indicated  yearly  losses  of  300,000  wet- 
lands acres,  but  a  recent  study  by  the 
United  SUtes  Pish  and  WUdlife  Service 
ftaMta  that  this  figure  Is  significantly  higher, 
with  a  net  loss  of  456,000  acres,  or  715 
square  miles,  every  year. 

Federal  responsibility  for  the  protection 
of  migratory  birds  was  first  established  by 
international  treaty  in  1916.  When  Impor- 
tant wetland  habitat  is  lost  and  adequate  al- 
ternative food  supplies  or  nesting  areas  are 
not  available,  birds  become  concentrated  in 
fewer  areas.  Distribution  is  altered;  birds 
can  be  exposed  to  additional  hunting  pres- 
sure, severe  weather,  or  the  need  to  migrate 
at  inopportune  times.  The  resulting  stress 
reduces  resistance  to  diseases  and  parasites, 
and  enduigers  reproduction.  Tbe  loss  of 
wetland  habitat  has.  for  example,  been  a 
significant  factor  in  a  30  percent  decline 
since  the  mid-1960s  of  mallard  breeding  pop- 
ulations in  surveyed  areas. 

Tltie  I  of  the  draft  bill  is  intended  to 
reduce  the  loss  of  this  critical  wetland  habi- 
tat, by  ttiinimiring  futuTc  Federal  expendi- 
tures that  would  encourage  the  unnecessary 
alteration  and  consequent  loss  of  environ- 
mentally slpdflcant  wetlands.  This  title 
would  establish  tbe  Protect  Our  Wetlands 
and  Duck  Resources  System,  comprised  of 
undeveloped  wetlands  of  5  acres  or  more 
that  provide  significant  wildlife,  fisheries,  or 
water  purification  benefits.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  would  identify  components 
of  the  System  through  a  process  that  in- 
cludes consultation  with  Federal,  State, 
local,  and  other  appropriate  entitles,  prepa- 
ration of  draft  maps  of  proposed  compo- 
nents, public  comment  on  such  maps,  and  is- 
suance of  final  maps. 

Under  section  105  of  the  draft  bill,  new 
Federal  expenditures  would  be  prohibited 
for  any  purpose  within  the  System.  The  def- 
inition of  such  expenditures  contains  exclu- 
■lons  similar  to  those  contained  in  the 
Coastal  Barrier  Resources  Act,  along  with 
exclusions  for  agricultural  price  support 
programs  and  water  resource  development 
activities.  Section  106  also  contains  limited 
exceptions  similar  to  those  in  the  Coastal 
Barrier  Resources  Act. 

The  balance  of  the  draft  bill  U  intended  to 
continue  and  accelerate  the  protection  and 
management  of  key  wetland  habitat  for  mi- 
gratory birds.  TiUe  II  would  strengthen 
State  efforts  by  authorizing  granU  for  wet- 
lands conservation  projects  equal  to  three 
times  the  amount  of  annual  collections  from 
each  State's  duck  stamp  program.  Tlties  III 


and  IV  are  intended  to  extend  and  increase 
the  monies  avalUble  for  Federal  wetlands 
protection. 

The  migratory  bird  conservation  fund  fi- 
nances the  acquisition  of  migratory  bird 
habiUt  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  It 
is  funded  principally  by  monies  from  the 
sale  of  migratory  bird  hunting  and  conser- 
vation stamps  (more  commonly  referred  to 
as  duck  stamps),  which  generate  $15-16  mil- 
lion per  year,  and  by  appropriations  ad- 
vanced against  future  duck  stamp  sales  au- 
thorized by  the  Wetlands  Loan  Act.  Howev- 
er, imless  amended,  the  Wetlands  Loan  Act 
will  expire  September  30,  1983.  and  75  per- 
cent of  the  monies  from  the  sale  of  duck 
stamps  in  fiscal  year  1984  and  each  fiscal 
year  thereafter  will  have  to  be  used,  not  to 
protect  waterfowl  habiUt,  but  to  retire  the 
loan  advances.  TiUe  III  of  the  draft  bill 
would  extend  the  authorization  of  appro- 
priations under  the  Wetlands  Loan  Act  for 
ten  years  and  would  forgive  the  repayment 
of  advances  made  under  that  Act. 

Extension  of  this  authority  is  only  a  par- 
tial arwwer,  however.  Land  values  for  these 
habitat  areas  are  rising  so  rapidly  that  we 
estimate  the  cost  of  reaching  our  existing 
acquislUon  objectives  to  be  $1.4  billion.  Ap- 
propriated funding  at  this  level  is  obviously 
unrealistic,  so  other  means  to  augment 
funds  must  be  found.  TlUe  IV  of  the  draft 
bill  would  increase  the  monies  accruing  to 
the  fund  by  authorizing  the  Secretary  to  re- 
quire a  valid  duck  stamp  or  single  visit 
permit  for  entrance  into  certain  designated 
units  of  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
System  and  by  raising  the  price  of  the  duck 
stamp  to  $15.  The  increase  in  the  duck 
stamp  price  would  comprise  only  a  very 
small  portion— approximately  3  percent— of 
the  average  total  expenses  Incurred  by  wa- 
terfowl hunters.  Deposit  into  the  fund  of 
the  monies  from  a  permit  for  entrance  into 
certain  refuges  would  allow  others  who 
enjoy  wildlife  and  outdoor  recreational  op- 
portunities to  Join  in  the  conservation  of 
wetland  resouces.  Taken  together,  we  esti- 
mate that  the  provisions  of  title  IV  of  the 
draft  bill  would  Increase  the  funds  in  the 
migratory  bird  conservation  fund  by  ap- 
proximately $14  million  annually. 

We  strongly  urge  that  comprehensive  wet- 
lands conservation  legislation  be  considered 
a  high  priority  of  the  98th  Congress.  We 
hope  that  the  submission  of  this  draft  bill 
will  provide  a  basis  for,  and  expedite  the  de- 
velopment of.  a  strong  legislative  founda- 
tion that  will  minimize  Federal  expendi- 
tures contributing  to  the  loss  of  valuable 
wetland  hablUt  and  Intensify  Federal. 
State,  local,  and  private  sector  efforts  to 
conserve  these  vital  natural  resources  and 
the  economic  and  environmental  benefits 
they  provide  to  the  Nation. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  advised  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
submission  of  this  proposed  legislation  from 
the  Standpoint  of  the  Administration's  pro- 
gram. 

Sincerely, 

Jim  Watt, 
Secrttary. 


Section  103  would  require  tbe  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  identify  components  of  the 
System  through  a  process  that  Includes  con- 
sulUtion  with  Federal.  State,  local,  and 
other  appropriate  entities,  preparation  of 
draft  maps  of  proposed  components,  public 
comment  on  such  maps,  and  Issuance  of 
final  maps. 

Section  104  would  permit  landowners  to 
elect  to  Include  their  wetlands  in  the 
System  if  they  are  not  identified  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  section  103. 

Section  105  would  prohibit  new  Federal 
expenditures,  as  defined  in  section  101,  for 
any  purpose  within  the  System.  The  section 
101  definition  contains  exclusions  similar  to 
those  contained  in  the  Coastal  Barrier  Re- 
sources Act,  along  with  exclusions  for  agri- 
cultural price  support  programs  and  water 
resource  development  activities. 

Section  106  would  provide  limited  excep- 
tions to  the  prohibition  in  section  105,  in- 
cluding certain  energy  activities,  certain 
military  activities,  construction  and  mainte- 
nance of  certain  public  roads  and  facilities, 
and.  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  the 
Act,  activities  such  as  fish  and  wildlife 
projects  and  scientific  research.  Additional 
exceptions  are  similar  to  those  in  the  Coas^ 
al  Barrier  Resources  Act. 

Title  II.  Financial  assistance  to  States  for 

toetlandM  eonMervation 
This  tltie  would  amend  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  to  provide, 
for  a  Tn^«<»""'"  of  10  years,  authority  for 
appropriations  from  the  fund  for  grants  to 
States  for  wetlands  conservation  purposes. 
Such  assistance  would  be  in  an  amount 
equal  to  three  times  the  amount  of  a  given 
State's  annual  duck  stamp  (or  other  similar 
stamp)  funds  that  are  dedicated  to  wetlands 
conservation. 
Title  III.  Sxteruion  of  Wetlandt  Loan  Act 
This  titie  would  amend  the  Wetlands 
Loan  Act  to  extend  the  availability  of  funds 
under  it  for  10  years,  through  September  30, 
1993,  and  to  delete  the  provisions  for  repay- 
ment of  advances  under  the  Act. 

Title  IV.  Incnatea  for  migratory  bird 
contervation  fund 
Section  401  would  provide  the  Secretary 
with  authority  to  require  a  permit  for  en- 
trance into  certain  designated  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  System  units.  Either  a  valid 
Federal  duck  stamp  or  a  single-visit  permit 
would  permit  such  entry. 

Section  402  would  Increase  the  price  of 
the  duck  stamp  from  $7.50  to  $16. 
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Title  I.  The  protect  our  loetland*  and  duck 
resource*  system 

Section  103  would  esUblish  the  Protect 
Our  Wetlands  and  Duck  Resoim^es  System, 
comprised  of  undeveloped  wetlands  of  5 
acres  or  more  that  provide  significant  wild- 
life, fisheries,  or  water  purification  benefiU. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  IS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Orasslet)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  13,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  decrease  the 
holding  period  for  long-term  capital 
gain  treatment  from  1  year  to  6 
months. 

S.  IS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Orasslet)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  16.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of.  and  the  deduction  of 
contributions  to,  education  savings  ac- 
counts. 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Spectbr.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Chafes),  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollihgs) 
were  added  as  a  oosponsors  of  S.  57,  a 
bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  relating  to  the  sexual  ex- 
ploitation of  children, 
a.  Ti 

At  the  request  of  BCr.  Rahdolph.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Btrd)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  71,  a  bill  to  redesignate 
the  days  on  which  Washington's  birth- 
day. Memorial  Day,  and  Coliunbus 
Day  are  celebrated  and  to  make  each 
day  a  legal  public  holiday. 

S.1>0 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Orasslet)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  120,  a  bill  to  extend  for  2  years  the 
allowance  of  the  deduction  for  elimi- 
nating architectural  and  transporta- 
tion barriers  to  the  handicapped  and 
elderly. 

s.  lis 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Prbssler,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Baucus),  and  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Btrd)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  212.  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize funds  for  the  U.S.  Travel  and 
Tourism  Administration, 
s.  ais 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  TmnuioirD,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  East)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  216,  a  bill  to  amend  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  to  combat,  deter, 
and  punish  individuals  who  adulterate 
or  otherwise  tamper  with  food,  drug, 
cosmetic,  and  other  products  with 
intent  to  cause  personal  injury,  death, 
or  other  harm. 

s.  saa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasteii.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(.til.  Baucus)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  222.  a  bill  to  repeal  the  withhold- 
ing of  tax  from  interest  and  dividends 
and  to  require  statements  to  be  fUed 
by  the  taxpayer  with  respect  to  inter- 
est, dividends,  and  patronage  divi- 
dends. 

s.  sas 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Orasslet,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Olehn)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
329,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  donation  of 
surplus  property  to  any  State  for  the 
construction  and  modernization  of 
criminal  Justice  facilities. 

S.  444 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durehberoer, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  Bxthfers).  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Zorinskt),  and  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Bdr. 
Weicker)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
8.  444,  a  bill  to  provide  that  registra- 
tion and  polling  places  for  Federal 
elections  be  accessible  to  handicapped 


and  elderly  individuals,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  4S1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Coheh,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Levih),  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  461,  a  bill  to  extend  the  authori- 
zation of  appropriations  for  the  Office 
of  Oovemment  Ethics  for  5  years. 

S.  480 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Presslxr,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia iUit.  Heihz),  was  added  as  cospon- 
sor of  S.  480,  a  bill  relating  to  the 
transfer  of  civil  land  remote  sensing 
space  satellite  systems  and  meteoro- 
logical satellite  systems  to  the  private 
sector. 

S.  SOI 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias),  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Simpson)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  501,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  laws  of  the  United  SUtes  to  elimi- 
nate gender-based  distinctions. 

S.  SIS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chapee,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Bfrs.  Hawkins),  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  518,  a  bill  to  esUblish  a 
program  of  grants  administered  by  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  for 
the  piupose  of  aiding  SUte  and  local 
programs  of  pollution  abatement  and 
control. 

8.  Sf  3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humfhret.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  NiciCLES),  and  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Jepsen)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  693.  a  bill  to  amend  title 
23,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  remove  the 
limiUtion  on  the  use  of  materials  pro- 
duced by  convict  labor  in  construction 
of  the  Federal-aid  highway  system. 

S.  TSS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Prsssler,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  BCelcher)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  786.  a  bill  to  amend  title  38. 
United  SUtes  Code,  to  esUblish  a 
service-connection  presumption  for 
certain  diseases  caused  by  exposure  to 
herbicides  or  other  environmental  haz- 
ards or  conditions  in  veterans  who 
served  in  Southeast  Asia  during  the 
Vietnam  era. 

S.  STS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lugar,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Simpson),  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Tsongas)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  873,  a  bill  to 
help  Insure  the  Nation's  independent 
factual  knowledge  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Eastern  European  countries,  to 
help  maintain  the  national  capability 
for  advanced  research  and  training  on 
which  that  knowledge  depends,  and  to 
provide  partial  financial  support  for 
national  programs  to  serve  both  pur- 
poses. 


s.  sss 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  BniGAMAH)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  888,  a  bill  entitled  "The 
Economic  Equity  Act". 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durehbergbr, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Blr.  Stevens),  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Bfr.  Levin)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  888,  supra. 

sxRATE  jonrr  rxsolution  4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Garn,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Bir.  Denton)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  4,  a 
Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtes  for  the  protection  of 
unborn  children  and  other  persons. 

SERATC  JOIHT  RXSOLDTIOH  3 1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tbxtrmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eagleton)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  31.  a 
Joint  resolution  to  authorize  and  re- 
quest the  President  to  designate  April 
23,  1983,  as  'Army  Reserve  Day." 

SKRATx  coRcuaazirr  rxsolotioii  s 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  BoscBwm. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  Prtor).  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond),  and 
the  Senator  from  South  DakoU  (Mr. 
Pressler)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  6.  a 
concurrent  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Federal 
Oovemment  should  maintjiin  current 
efforts  in  Federal  nutrition  programs 
to  prevent  increases  in  domestic 
hunger. 

SBIAR  OONCUXaXR  IBSOLimOR  14 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lugar.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Rollings),  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Motnihan).  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Perot),  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (&fr.  Tower) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  14,  a  conciu-- 
rent  resolution  in  commemoration  of 
the  bicentennial  of  the  birth  of  Simon 
Bolivar,  hero  of  the  independence  of 
the  Americas. 

SnATX  COKCUKRZRT  RKSOLDTIOll  IS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Perot,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Olbnn),  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr.  Heinz),  and  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Cohen)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 19,  a  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  on 
the  occasion  of  the  150th  anniversary 
of  the  opening  of  diplomatic  relations 
between  the  United  SUtes  and  Thai- 
land. 

SKIf  ATX  RXSOLCnon  34 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jackson,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaoa) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
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Resolution  84.  a  resolution  relating  to 
the  strategic  petroleum  reserve. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

OOmOTRS  OH  TBS  BXTDOBT 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Budget  will 
resume  markup  of  the  first  concurrent 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1984 
on  Wednesday,  April  6.  at  10  ajn.  in 
SD-808  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building.  Sessions  will  continue  until 
budget  resolution  is  reported. 

For  further  information,  contact 
Nancy  Moore  of  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  at  224-4129. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COBOCTTEES 
TO  MEETT 

SUaCOMMITRB  OR  PATKHTS.  COPTHIOHTS  AHB 
TBADCMARKS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Patents,  Copyrights  and 
Trademarks  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Wednesday,  April  6.  at  3  pjn.,  to  hold 
an  organizational  meeting. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SOBOOMMlllU  ON  AGIIfG,  FAMILT  AMD  HUIIAJt 
SXRVICXS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Aging,  Family  and  Human 
Services  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Wednesday.  April  6,  at  2 
pjn.,  to  hold  a  hearing  on  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  Child  Abuse  Prevention 
and  Treatment  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

BUDGET  SUBCOMMTTTEI  OP  THK  SKUCT 
COmfTTTKB  OH  IHTXIXIGEHCE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Budget 
Subcommittee  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Intelligence  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Tuesday,  April  5,  at  2  p.m.,  to  mark 
up  the  Intelligence  Authorization  Act 
of  1984. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

STTBcomcrrm  on  arnnaovKRHifKHTAL 

RXLATIONB 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs,  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Tuesday.  April  5,  at  9:30  to  hold  an 
oversight  hearing  on  general  revenue 
sharing.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee   on    Intergovernmental    Rela- 


tions of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs,  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Wednesday,  April  6.  at  9:30.  to  hold  an 
oversight  hearing  on  general  revenue 

sharing.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COimnTB  OH  BAHKIHG,  HOUS0IO,  AHS  tTHBAH 
APPAIKS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Tuesday, 
April  12,  at  9  a.m.,  to  hold  a  hearing 
on  S.  730,  Credit  Dereg\ilation  and 
AvailabUity  Act  of  1983. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMTTTKE  OH  HUTRITIOH 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Nutrition,  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forest- 
ry, be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday, 
April  6,  at  10  a.m.,  to  hold  an  oversight 
hearing  entitled.  "The  Nutritional 
Status  of  Low-Income  Americans  in 
the  1980's." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

8KLECT  COMMITTKX  ON  INTELLIGEHCS 

Mr.  STETVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Wednesday,  April  6,  at  3 
p.m.,  to  hold  a  hearing  on  intelligence 
matters.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COianTTKE  ON  TRX  XODICIART 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Wednesday,  April  6,  1983,  in  order 
to  receive  testimony  concerning  S.  333, 
Consimier  Banlu^ptcy  Improvements 
Act  of  1983  and  S.  445,  Omnibus  Bank- 
ruptcy Improvements  Act  of  1983. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Wednesday,  April  6,  1983,  in  order 
to  receive  testimony  concerning  the 
followhig  nominations: 

Dr.  Steven  Roger  Schlesinger,  of 
Maryland,  to  be  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics;  and 

Mr.  Alfred  S.  Regrnery,  of  Virginia, 
to  be  Administrator  of  the  Office  of 
Juvenile  and  Delinquency  Prevention. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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CONSEQUENCES  OF  ROE 
AGAINST  WADE 

•  Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
for  the  RicoRD  three  articles  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  March  31. 1983. 

The  three  articles  are  self-explan- 
atory, but  their  Juxtaposition  demon- 
strates the  moral  and  legal  wasteland 
our  country  has  entered  as  a  direct 
result  of  the  gross  usurpation  of  power 
by  seven  unelected  Judges  in  the  case 
of  Roe  against  Wade. 
The  articles  follow: 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  31, 19831 
IHPAHT  Born  18  Wsnu  Prkmatubslt  at  17 
Ounces  Survivxs  Aftxr  7  Wkbks 

(By  Jay  Mathews) 
Los  AHOSLn.  March  30.— A  1  pound.  1 
ounce  infant  bom  18  weeks  prematurely  has 
survived  for  almost  two  months  in  San 
Diego.  She  may  be  the  sm&liest  baby  known 
to  have  survived  such  a  premature  birth. 

The  doctor  caring  for  Ernestine  Hudgins, 
who  now  weiglis  1  pound,  14  ounces,  said 
she  has  a  95  percent  chance  of  survival. 

"She  is  very  special,"  said  Dr.  Morton  L. 
Cohen,  medical  director  of  the  neonatal 
unit  at  San  Diego's  Children's  Hospital. 
"Her  lungs  should  not  have  been  developed 
at  all,  and  her  brain  should  not  have  been 
developed  to  the  point  where  it  could  tell 
her  to  breathe." 

The  unprecedented  survival  of  the  child, 
bom  to  San  Diego  housekeepers  Gloria  Pat- 
terson, 27,  and  Ernest  Hudgins.  24,  is  ex- 
pected to  fuel  controversy  between  pro- 
abortion  and  anti-abortion  groups. 

Ernestine  was  bom  after  only  22  weeks  of 
gestation.  This  is  six  weeks  earlier  than  the 
28-week  point  of  "viability"  suggested  by 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  as  the  stage  when 
the  government  might  begin  to  regulate 
abortions. 

"Viability  is  only  dependent  on  the  extent 
of  the  sophistication  of  the  medical  equip- 
ment available  to  keep  these  kids  alive,  and 
this  goes  to  prove  it."  said  Dan  Donehey. 
spokesman  for  the  National  Right  to  Life 
Committee. 

According  to  a  spokesman  for  the  Ameri- 
can College  of  Obstetricians  and  Ojmecolo- 
gists,  "There  is  no  unambiguous  documenta- 
tion that  an  infant  bom  weighing  less  than 
601  grams  at  a  gestational  age  of  24  weeks 
or  less  has  ever  survived,"  Ernestine,  howev- 
er, weighed  484  grams  at  birth,  and  both  her 
mother  and  Cohen  said  today  they  were  cer- 
tain of  the  gesUtional  age  of  22  weeks. 

Cohen  cautioned  against  using  Ernestine's 
case  to  Justify  massive  efforts  to  save  other 
children  bom  prematurely.  A  baby  bom  17 
weeks  prematurely  and  also  welgtiing 
pound,  1  ounce  survived  In  San  Diego  in 
1978,  Cohen  said,  but  remains  severely  re- 
tarded. 

Cohen  said  Ernestine  at  birth  in  most 
ways  fit  the  profile  of  an  Infant  her  age, 
showing,  for  Instance,  no  calcification  in  her 
bones  since  that  process  begins  at  about  25 
weeks. 

However,  her  lungs  were  unusually  well 
developed.  He  said  she  has  developed  chron- 
ic lung  damage  characteristic  of  premature 
babies,  but  the  damage  Is  considered  minor. 
She  Is  being  kept  on  a  respirator  and  Is 
being  fed  hlgh-calorle  formula  through  a 
tube  in  her  stomach. 


Ocdien  said  she  would  remain  in  intensive 
care  for  at  least  two  more  months,  but  so 
far  gave  every  sign  of  developing  into  a 
nonnalehlld. 

Pattenon.  BmesUne'i  mother,  said  in  an 
int«vlew  that  she  was  In  pain  the  day 
before  her  baby's  Feb.  8  birth  and  went  to 
Sharp  HospltaL  The  doctor  there  told  her 
to  expect  a  mlscarrtage.  but  she  insisted  on 
staying  at  the  ho^ital.  The  chUd  was  bom 
at  8J0  the  next  night 

The  baby  was  transferred  to  Children's 
Hospital  the  next  day,  and  doctors  to]d  her 
the  chances  of  survival  were  not  good. 

"But  she's  still  here,"  Patterson  said,  "and 
I  am  real  happy." 

Bast,  DnjvxaD  Afrr  Mothxk  Was 

I'OALLT  DiAO,  Is  HKALTHT 

San  Frahcisco,  March  30.— A  healthy  3- 
pound  boy  was  bom  two  months  after  his 
mother  was  legally  dead,  doctors  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  hoqjltal  said  today. 

The  baby  was  nine  weeks  premature  and 
.  suffered  from  a  minor  respiratory  problem, 
but  was  otherwise  healthy  with  "excellent" 
chances  of  survival,  a  doctor  said. 

After  the  cesarean  delivery,  the  mother 
was  removed  from  life-support  systems  and 
immediately  stopped  breatlilng. 

A  hospital  spokeman  said  the  mother  was 
In  her  mid-208  and  "very  healthy"  until  a 
brain  seizure  Jan.  24.  When  her  brain 
ceased  to  function,  the  woman  was  declared 
legally  dead.  Her  husband  and  parents  elect- 
ed to  keep  her  on  life  support  until  the 
baby's  birth. 

At  the  time  of  the  mother's  seizure,  the 
fetus  weighed  1  pound. 

CooBT  Vonw  MtmDER  Codht  m  Fktds 
Death 

Frahkfoht,  Ky.,  March  30.— The  Ken- 
tucky Supreme  Court  ruled  today  tliat  a 
man  should  not  have  been  charged  with 
murder  In  the  death  of  a  fetus  stemming 
from  the  alleged  beating  of  his  estranged 
wife. 

Robert  Lee  Hollls  was  indicted  in  July, 
1981,  In  Wayne  County  on  charges  of  as- 
saulting his  wife,  Barbara,  and  murdering 
her  unborn  child. 

Wayne  Circuit  Court  dismissed  the 
murder  charge.  The  intermediate  Court  of 
Appeals  ruled  the  case  should  go  to  a  Jury. 
The  Supreme  Court  upheld  the  lower  court. 

The  5-to-2  decision  said  the  issue  is  not 
when  life  begins,  but:  "Can  a  person  who 
kills  a  viable  fetus,  at  this  time  and  under 
the  statutes  of  this  state,  be  charged  with 
criminal  honilcide?"  Justice  Charles  Leib- 
son,  writing  for  the  majority,  said  It  cannot 
be  presumed  that  the  Legislature  Intended 
"to  license  us  to  expand  the  class  of  persons 
who  could  be  treated  as  victims  of  criminal 
homicide." 

The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  had 
filed  a  brief  in  the  case,  voicing  concern  that 
if  killing  of  a  fetus  was  classified  as  murder, 
doctors  who  perform  abortions  could  be 
threatened  with  prosecution  for  homicide.* 
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THE  IMPACT  OF  HIGH  TECHNOL- 
OGY ON  EVERYDAY  LIFE 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
the  Star-Ledger  of  Newark  recently 
published  a  weeklong  series  of  articles 
examining  the  actual  and  potential 
.  impact  of  high  technology  on  every- 
day life. 

The  newspaper,  by  maUng  so  com- 
prehensible a  subject  which  can  be  so 


complex,  performed  a  genuine  public 
service  for  its  readers. 

All  of  us  are  concerned  about  the 
transition  of  our  national  economy 
toward  high  technology.  In  this  vein, 
my  colleagues  may  find  useful  the  in- 
formation contained  in  this  series  by 
reporter  John  Farmer. 

I  respectfully  request  that  this  series 
be    included    in    the    CoiroRcssioirAL 
Rbcoro  for  that  purpose. 
The  material  follows. 
[From  the  Simday  Star-Ledger,  Mar.  20, 
19831 
CoMPLKZ  Isstrxs  Face  the  Natioh  n 
Chahging  Era 
(By  John  J.  Farmer) 
In  the  movie,  "The  Graduate,"  Dustln 
Hoffman's  next  door  neighbor  draws  him 
aside  on  graduation  day  and  whispers  the 
one  word  that,  he  insists.  Is  the  key  to  the 
future. 
"Plastics,"  the  neighbor  confides. 
Wrong.  The  dey  to  the  future,  according 
to  social  and  physical  scientists,  government 
planners  and  industrial  manager,  is  high 
tectmology. 

And  that  future  is  already  at  tiand— 
changing  the  way  Americans  live  and  work, 
communicate  and  recreate.  It  is  fathering 
new  Industries  and  baby-faced  millionaires, 
elevating  knowledge  and  education  and  dl- 
ministiing  the  value  of  manual  labor,  prom- 
ising to  prolong  life  and  even  intruding  on 
the  creation  of  life  itself. 

There  Is  agreement  that  it  can  decide 
questions  of  military  predominance  and  na- 
tional security  between  East  and  West  and 
tliat  it  Is  the  key  to  preeminence  In  the  es- 
calating economic  competition  among  the 
world's  Industrial  nations.  But  there  Is  deep- 
ening disagreement  over  which  should  have 
priority  in  the  competition  for  the  country's 
inadequate  supply  of  engineers,  scientists 
and  mathematicians. 

It  has  accordingly,  set  off  a  new  "guns  or 
butter"  debate  of  enormous  consequence 
among  the  leaders  of  the  Pentagon,  the 
electronics  Industry,  government  and  acade- 
mia. 

There  Is  no  real  dispute  about  the  growing 
technological  ctiallenge  from  the  Soviet 
military  machine.  But,  in  the  long  term,  the 
ctiallenge  from  Japan  and  France  on  the  ci- 
vilian economic  side  may  prove  Just  as  men- 
acing some  "high  tech"  entrepreneurs 
argue. 

It's  not  a  debate  the  general  public  tias 
yet  grasped.  The  issues  are  complex.  Even 
the  terminology  is  forbidding.  And  It  hasn't 
yet  reached  the  level  of  electoral  politics. 
But  it  Is  the  stuff  of  future  Issues  and  inter- 
est groups  and  inevitably  will  enter  the  po- 
litical dialogue. 

For  "hdgh  tech"  is  already  changing  the 
industrial  face  of  America.  And  the  change 
is  painful  for  some.  Workers  have  been  dis- 
placed, industries  destroyed,  communities 
shorn  of  their  tax  base.  And  the  always-in- 
tense regional  competition  for  industries. 
Jobs  and  taxes  has  been  aggravated. 

"High  tech"  centers,  the  Industrial  com- 
plexes of  the  future,  are  springing  up 
aroimd  the  country,  but  not  in  the  smoky 
riverbank  and  lakefront  cities  and  towns 
that  drew  the  Industries  of  the  past.  Instead 
they  are  found  in  sylvan  settings,  in  resort 
country,  and  spread  along  the  highways  sur- 
rounding university  complexes. 

Attractive  surroundings  and  easy  access  to 
academia— the  amenities  demanded  by  well- 
paid  and  heavily-recruited  scientists  and  en- 
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gineers— have  replaced  proximity  to  raw 
labor  and  raw  materials  as  the  basic  require- 
ment of  this  industry  of  the  future. 

What  Is  "high  tech?"  A  deftaiitlon  eludes 
even  Its  admirers. 

Its  characteristics,  however,  are  leas  mys- 
terious; iU  principal  capital  Is  ideas.  tU  raw 
material  Is  electricity.  Its  engine  is  the  com- 
puter, and  the  robot  is  one  of  its  major 
tools.  Its  benefiU  are  apparent,  too  speed 
and  the  enormous  capacity  of  miniaturised 
machines  to  handle  complex  concepts  and 
the  most  dreary  production  work  with  un- 
erring accuracy  and  matchless  efficiency. 

It  is  creating,  or  will  in  time,  new  materi- 
als and  even  a  new  biology  under  the  aegis 
of  genetics.  Advances  in  the  use  of  ceramics, 
for  example,  could  revolutionize  the  manu- 
facture of  auto  engines.  And  genetics  holds 
out  the  hope  of  correcting  defective  genes— 
the  baldness  gene,  for  example. 

It  Is  changing  the  relafionship  of  labor 
and  management  and  forcL:g  a  radical  reex- 
amination of  the  nation's  anti-trust  laws. 
For,  increasingly,  whole  American  indus- 
tries are  ttueatened  less  by  competition 
among  themselves  than  by  the  ctuUlenge 
from  govenunent-sponsored  Industrial  con- 
glomerates abroad. 

Only  by  pooling  costs  and  resources— par- 
ticularly in  research  and  developments-can 
VS.  Industries  meet  such  a  threat,  argue 
some  economists. 

"High  tech"  Is  also  an  Industry  that  will 
be  infinitely  cleaner  and  less  destmctive. 
But  it  also  will  institutionalize  Imperma- 
nence,  shorten  product  life  and  require  con- 
stant and  perluips  growing  investment  in  re- 
search and  development. 

And  it  has,  at  long  last,  forced  the  nation 
to  face  the  issue  of  declining  scholastic  test 
scores  and  the  spreading  shortage  of  math 
and  science  teachers  at  both  the  college  and 
high  school  level. 

At  every  level,  the  clianges  coming  in  the 
wake  of  high  technology  are  fundamental 
and  far-reaching.  Where  the  old  industrial 
economy  was  based  on  the  prodigal  use  of 
natural  fossU  fuel  energy  in  cumbersome 
mechanical  processes  that  were  improved 
only  slowly,  "high  tech,"  employing  ad- 
vanced electronics,  uses  energy  sparingly 
but  advances  technologically  with  Incredible 
speed. 

The  gestation  period  from  one  develop- 
ment in  electronic  hardware  and  function  to 
the  next  Is  bllndingly  swift.  New  devices  are 
often  obsolescent  before  they  leave  the 
drawing  board  and  obsolete  almost  as  quick- 
ly as  they  are  manufactured. 

That's  not  how  it  used  to  be.  The  manu- 
facture of  blown  glass,  developed  In  the 
Middle  Ages,  remained  a  Venetian  monopo- 
ly for  almost  three  centuries.  But  "high 
tech"  breakthroughs  are  mimicked  almost 
immediately  by  competing  companies  and 
countries.  A  decade  elapsed  before  the  origi- 
nal typewriter  makers,  for  example,  devel- 
oped the  simple  shift  key. 

But  in  25  years,  lUgh  tectinology  pro- 
gressed from  the  vacuum  tube  to  the  tran- 
sistor, to  the  integrated  circuit,  the  back- 
bone of  the  modem  computer.  And  in  the 
1970s,  it  produced  the  mlcropr  ceasor,  the 
so-called  "computer  on  a  chip,"  which  made 
possible  the  reduction  of  the  original  com- 
puter to  one  the  size  of  a  thumbnail. 

Today's  microprocessor  Is  the  equivalent 
of  ENIAC,  the  original  room-sized  computer 
of  the  late  1940s.  However,  according  to  the 
authors  of  "Global  Stakes,"  a  study  of 
'high  tech's"  future,  it  is  300,000  times 
smaller,  60,000  times  lighter,  uses  56,(K)0 
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ttaDM  leas  power  and  Is  10,000  times  more  re- 
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with  this  mlnlftturintlon  has  come  an  In- 
finite number  of  commercial  possibilities. 

"Computers  have  advanced  by  a  factor  of 
one  mOlion  since  their  introduction."  the 
authors  wrote.  "This  means  that  an  elec- 
tronic function  can  be  accomplished  for  2 
cents  today  that  would  have  cost  $300,000  in 
19M." 

And  that's  Just  the  beginning.  It  seems. 
"In  the  next  10  years,  we  will  be  able  to 
turn  out  one  miiHnn  devices  on  a  single 
chip."  Richard  L.  Pertrits,  vice  president  of 
a  venture  capital  company  predicted  a  few 
years  ago. 

The  quest  for  the  scientific  knowledge  to 
fuel  this  "high  tech"  future  has  set  off  the 
biggest  high-stakes  contest  for  advantage 
since  the  Allies  and  the  Axis  raced  to  devel- 
op the  atomic  bcunb  40  years  ago. 

And  it  is  made  more  urgent  by  the  ease 
with  which  scientific  know-how  seeps  across 
national  and  corporate  borders,  rendering 
monopoly,  ever  the  quest  of  the  Industries 
and  nations,  almost  unattainable  today. 

No  one  Is  quite  sure  where  the  new  tech- 
nology will  lead— or  even  how  fast. 

The  last  30  years  have  produced  90  per- 
cent of  all  the  scientific  knowledge  ever  gen- 
erated by  man.  And,  in  the  next  10  to  IS 
years,  according  to  D.  B.  Merrlfield,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Productivi- 
ty, Technology  and  Innovation,  that  fund  of 
knowledge  will  double. 

The  reason:  90  percent  of  all  the  scientists 
ever  produced  are  alive  and  working  today. 
For  the  United  States,  this  prospect  is 
both  promising  and  menacing.  The  country 
still  leads  in  high  technology  but  its  lead  is 
eroding,  down  stiarply  from  the  period  five 
years  ago  when  it  produced  75  percent  of  all 
new  technology. 

"Now  the  n.S.  share  is  about  50  percent." 
Merrlfield  said.  "In  another  decade  it  may 
be  30  percent,  not  because  we  are  generating 
less— we  are  generating  a  great  deal  more— 
but  because  the  other  95  percent  of  the 
world  will  also  be  contributing. 

"All  countries  ....  now  see  technology  as 
essential  to  quality  of  life  and  are  getting 
into  this  business  .  .  .  Perhaps  half  the  new 
scientists  and  engineers  will  be  emerging  in 
underdeveloped  countries." 

China,  for  example,  could  produce  half 
the  world's  new  scientists  and  engineers,  he 
predicted,  and  fulfill  its  promise  to  be  "at 
the  leading  edge '  of  global  technology  by 
the  year  2000.  High  technology,  harnessed 
to  China  vast  pool  of  cheap  labor— one- 
fourth  of  humanity— would  have  vast  conse- 
quences for  the  rest  of  the  world. 

At  home,  the  most  immediately  apparent 
use  of  the  new  technology  Is  in  consiuner 
goods— home  appliances,  radios  and  televi- 
sion sets,  electronic  cash  registers  that 
"read"  coded  price  information,  auto  instru- 
mentation and  fuel  controls,  and  banking 
and  financial  transactions,  to  name  Just  a 
few. 

Word  processors  and  copiers  have  trans- 
formed the  offlce  Just  as  robots  and  produc- 
tion line  computers  have  altered  the  factory 
floor. 

"High  tech"  has  even  revolutionized  those 
distantly  related  professions,  journalism 
and  bartending.  Improving  speed,  trimming 
costs  and  reducing  imprecision  in  each. 

Its  other  uses  seem  limitless,  if  the  advo- 
cates of  "high  tech"  can  be  believed. 

They  Include  improved  blood  chemistry 
analysis  and  automatic  bowling  score  calcu- 
lators; home  computers  to  regulate  and 
reduce  energy  consumption;  advanced  medi- 


cal Hifg^***  by  means  of  ultrasound  cam- 
eras hooked  up  to  electronics  capable  of 
translating  acoustical  data  into  medical  in- 
formation; talking  calculators  for  the  blind: 
new  and  better  hearing  aids;  electronic 
transmission  of  mall  that  may  make  current 
postal  methods  obsolete  In  the  near  future. 

The  cardiac  pacemaker  is  one  example  of 
a  major  medical  breakthrough  indebted  to 
high  technology.  But  work  is  underway 
today  on  something  even  more  dramatic— a 
device  that  would  bring  sight  to  some  who 
are  blind.  This  modem  miracle  is  theoreti- 
cally achievable  by  Implanting  in  an  eye- 
glass frame  a  microprocessor— the  "comput- 
er on  a  chip"— capable  of  deciphering  visual 
signals  from  artificial  "eyes,"  refined  forms 
of  the  visual  sensors  now  used  in  industry, 
and  transmitting  them  to  the  brain. 

It  awaits  only  the  development  of  the 
"6th  generation"  of  computers,  something 
the  n.S.,  Japan  and  France,  among  others, 
are  working  toward  feverishly. 

But  it  is  in  the  home  that  the  technologi- 
cal revolution,  in  its  next  stage,  will  make 
its  greatest  impact  on  most  Americans 
through  the  linkup  of  the  telephone,  the 
television  set  and  the  computer. 

This  marriage,  scientists  predict,  will 
transform  the  way  we  shop  and  pay  bills,  re- 
ceive news,  mall,  weather  and  stock  market 
information,  make  investments,  check  trans- 
porUtlon  schedules,  use  the  local  Ubrary, 
even  continue  the  educational  process  into 
later  life. 

But  such  radical  change  contains  the 
seeds  of  uncertainty,  too.  And  the  greatest 
uncertainty— and  the  most  pressing  social 
question— Is  whether  "liigh  tech"  will  create 
more  Jobs,  as  its  advocates  promise,  or 
fewer,  as  others  fear. 

HuMAM  Fkars  Sttrtack  ih  Age  or 
Electrohics 
(By  Joim  J.  Farmer) 
High  teclmology  promises  to  both  create 
and  destroy  more  jobs— in  a  shorter  time 
span— than  any  Innovation  in  human  histo- 
ry. 

Like  the  wheel,  its  Impact  is  fundamental 
and  its  use  will  be  pervasive.  Homes,  facto- 
ries, schools,  offices— none  will  escape  its  in- 
fluence in  the  redesign  of  work,  recreation, 
communication,  education  and  transporta- 
tion. 

Engineers  and  scientists,  math  and  science 
teachers,  computer  programmers  and  sys- 
tems analysts  will  be  needed  In  abundance. 
Four  of  the  10  fastest  growing  job  fields  for 
college  graduate  in  the  1980s,  according  to 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  will  in- 
volve engineering  and  computer  specialties. 

Want  ads  continue  to  expand  for  such  spe- 
cialists even  as  unemployment  lines  length- 
en in  other  industries. 

Production  workers,  the  backbone  of 
American  labor  for  a  century,  have  been 
made  obsolete  already  in  many  of  the  great 
manufacturing  Industries  by  the  advent  of 
the  robot  and  the  computer. 

And  the  Impact  on  the  office  worker  Is 
just  beginning  to  be  felt. 

Economists  and  Industry  experts  differ  on 
whether  the  net  effect  will  be  more  Jobs  or 
fewer.  No  one  really  knows  with  any  cer- 
tainty. Surprisingly  few  studies  of  the  sub- 
ject exist,  despite  Its  serious  social  and  eco- 
nomic consequences. 

But  there  is  a  consensus  that  the  pace  of 
change  will  be  critical.  The  swifter  the  tran- 
sition, the  more  painful  it  may  be  for  those 
at  either  end  of  the  job  market— the  young- 
ster seeking  a  first  job  and  the  veteran  pro- 
duction or  office  worker. 


"High  tech"  advocates  are  confident  the 
new  wealth  created  by  the  micro-electronic 
revolution  will  produce  Investment  In  new 
Industries  and  boom  In  new  jobs. 

Others  are  not  so  sure.  The  Industries  now 
in  decline  were  labor-intensive.  Wage,  salary 
and  employe  benefit  expenses  were  their 
single  greatest  cost.  The  emerging  Indus- 
tries of  the  micro-electronic  age,  having 
learned  the  lessons  of  the  past,  are  more 
likely  to  concentrate  investment  in  new 
labor-saving  technology. 

"In  the  past,  whenever  a  new  technology 
has  been  introduced,  it  has  generated  more 
Jobs  than  it  has  displaced,"  according  to 
Oeorge  Brosseau  of  the  National  Science 
Fotmdation. 

"But  we  don't  know  whether  that's  true  of 
robot  technology.  There's  no  question  but 
that  new  jobs  will  be  created  but  will  there 
be  enough  to  offset  the  loss?" 

Some  surveys  suggest  that  the  Job  loss  will 
be  great.  A  study  by  the  Carnegie-Mellon 
University  School  of  Engineering  forecasts  a 
1.5  million  job  loss  to  the  first  generation  of 
robots  alone.  Eileen  Appelbaum,  an  econo- 
mist and  labor  market  specialist  at  Temple 
University,  has  written  that  robots  alone 
"could  eliminate  up  to  7  million  Jobs  over 
the  next  two  decades,  causing  imemploy- 
ment  figures  to  soar." 

And  Sen.  Gary  Hart,  (I>-Colo),  an  advo- 
cate of  government  promotion  of  high  tech- 
nology to  meet  world  competition,  believes 
that  "as  many  as  45  million  existing  Jobs 
could  be  affected  by  factory  and  office  auto- 
mation" over  the  next  20  years.  Even  the  7 
million  figure,  he  has  said,  represents  Job 
losses  at  a  rate  20  times  higher  than  the 
auto  Industry  is  experiencing  today. 

"No  wonder  American  workers  wonder  if 
their  only  future  Is  as  'computer  fodder*  in 
the  information  revolution,"  Hart  said. 

Nowhere  does  "high  tech"  generate  more 
worry  than  at  the  national  AFL-CIO  head- 
quarters on  leth  Street  In  Washiiwton. 
D.C.,  just  across  the  street  from  the  White 
House.  Dennis  Chamot,  who  watches  such 
matters  for  the  federation,  offered  this 
glum  forecast: 

"Because  of  the  vast  Improvement  in  tech- 
nology we  ,j*  going  to  reach  a  point  where 
there  simply  won't  be  enough  work  for  all 
the  people  who  want  to  work." 

The  extent  of  the  shortage  will  depend  on 
the  speed  of  the  transformation  to  the  elec- 
tronic, "high  tech"  society,  he  said.  Indus- 
try, workers,  government  and  the  education 
system  all  need  time  to  make  the  transition. 
But  it  Is  not  clear  how  much  breathing 
room  they  will  get,  he  said. 

And  without  actions  by  government  or 
business,  or  both,  to  cushion  the  impact,  the 
change  could  create  severe  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems,  Chamot  declared.  Large- 
scale  government  training  and  retraining 
programs  will  be  necessary.  Chamot  added, 
to  avoid  creating  a  permanent  class  of  un- 
employables. 

"But  in  the  long  run,"  he  said,  "we're 
going  to  have  to  talk  about  reducing  the 
work  week  or  the  work  life." 

Wasslly  W.  Leontlef ,  a  Nobel  Laureate  In 
economics,  made  a  similar  point  in  a  recent 
article  on  the  distribution  of  work  and 
income  in  "Scientific  American." 

A  national  study  of  the  Impact  of  "high 
tech"  In  Austria,  he  wrote.  Indicated  that 
"full  application"  of  the  new  technology 
there  by  1990  would  raise  unemployment 
from  around  2  per  cent  today  to  10  per  cent. 
"a  level  not  experienced  In  Austria  since  the 
dark  days  of  the  19308." 


However,  by  reducing  the  work  week, 
leontlef  notes,  the  study  suggests  that  un- 
employment can  be  held  dose  to  the  cur- 
rait  Austrian  flgure. 

"The  Austrian  study  represenU  the  best 
model  available  for  projection  of  conditions 
In  the  D,8.  of  19M."  he  wrote. 

Chamot  aciotowledges  that  past  techno- 
logical breakthroughs  generated  more,  not 
lea.  onployment  But  this  one.  he  said,  is 
"quaUtathrely  different." 

"This  time  you're  talking  about  Increased 
capacity,  about  different  levels  of  productiv- 
ity than  before.  In  the  past,  we  Improved 
the  woAers  tools.  The  woriier  remained  In 
place  but  his  productivity  Improved. 

"Today,  with  the  microchip,  you  can  rede- 
sign the  whole  workplace  and  design  out  a 
lot  of  people.  Computerr  have  reached  the 
realm  of  minor  decision-making.  Central 
computers  can  direct  the  flow  of  materials 
in  factories,  keep  track  of  Inventory,  and  re- 
order automatically." 

Robots  even  Improve  skills.  Since  they  can 
be  programmed  to  operate  at  the  skill  level 
of  the  best  workers,  they  can  exceed  the  ag- 
gregate performance  of  a  human  work  force 
in  Jobs  such  as  welding  and  painting. 

Blue  collar  workers,  now  one-third  of  the 
nation's  workforce,  will  decline  to  about  10 
per  cent  before  the  end  of  the  century, 
Chamot  predicted.  And  the  change  won't 
stop  there. 

"I  think  the  major  impact  (of  high  tech- 
nology) will  be  In  white  collar  employment," 
he  said. 

Workers  In  banking  and  finance,  retail 
sales  and  many  office  functions,  he  said,  will 
feel  the  competition  of  the  computer.  As 
many  as  one-third  of  the  clerical  jobs  in 
hanking,  he  said,  may  be  eliminated  by  use 
of  advanced  computers.  And  the  electrifica- 
tion of  the  office  means  that  the  pro- 
duction, copying,  transmitting  and  filing  of 
most  paperwork  can  be  done  with  com- 
puter—and much  more  che^ly. 

"With  the  advent  of  solid-state  electron- 
ics," writes  Leontlef,  "machines  that  have 
been  dlv>laclng  hiunan  muscle  from  the 
production  of  goods  are  being  succeeded  by 
machines  that  take  over  the  functions  of 
the  human  nervous  system,  not  only  in  pro- 
duction but  in  the  service  Industries  as 
well." 

The  reduction  of  the  white  collar  work- 
force under  the  Impact  of  the  computer  has 
already  begun  in  Japan. 

The  job  threat  posed  by  "high  tech"  is 
heightened  in  the  U.S.  by  other  social  and 
economic  forces,  Chamot  said. 

The  manufacturing  workforce  has  been 
declining  for  some  time,  he  said,  but  the  loss 
has  been  masked  by  the  growth  of  jobs  In 
government  and  the  service  sectors.  Tax 
pressures,  however,  have  brought  job 
growth  at  all  government  levels  to  a  halt 
and  "high  tech"  Inroads  may  do  the  same  to 
the  service  sector. 

At  the  same  time  the  decline  in  the  work 
week,  a  factor  in  Job  creation  through  the 
flrst  half  of  the  20th  century,  has  remained 
basically  unchanged  since  the  end  of  World 
Warn. 

The  situation  Is  further  aggravated  by  the 
fiscal  squeeze  afflicting  the  Social  Security 
system— pressure  that  may  eventually  push 
back  the  retirement  age  Just  when  Jobs  are 
most  needed  for  the  young. 

It  is  almost  axiomatic  among  businessmen 
that  new  technology  expands  the  economy, 
thus  generating  Jobs.  But  maybe  not  this 
time.  Chamot  said. 

Preoccupied  with  productivity,  employers 
may  push  automation  rather  than  new  hlr- 


ings  to  protect  their  competitive  position, 
he  said.  And,  as  productivity  increases  in 
the  computer-robot  age,  it  could  begin  to 
outnm  output  needs  and  market  demands, 
thus  creating  pressure  for  layoffs  even 
during  prosperity. 

In  that  case,  according  to  Brosseau  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  "the  problem 
may  be  the  distribution  of  wealth,  not  Jobs." 

Dr.  Allan  Hunt,  an  economist  for  the  W. 
E.  Upjohn  Institute  In  Kalamazoo,  Bfich.,  U 
less  pessimistic  and  even  believes  much  of 
the  published  reports  about  Job  loss  to 
robots  Is  "alarmist." 

A  study  he  co-authored  for  the  state  of 
Michigan  indicated  that  the  growth  of 
robots  in  the  U.S.  will  be  slower  than  most 
futurists  believe. 

They  will  eliminate  more  Jobs  than  they 
create,  he  said,  but  not  as  many  in  the  first 
stage  as  feared.  His  calculations.  Hunt  said. 
Indicate  that  by  1990  robots  will  wipe  out 
from  100,000  to  200,000  production  Jobs  in 
the  UA— roughly  two  for  each  robot  in 
use— whUe  creating  64,000  Jobs. 

"There  are  only  7,000  robots  in  use  in  the 
United  States  today,"  Hunt  said,  "and  the 
attention  they're  getting  is  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  their  production  and  input.  They 
are  used  in  process  technology  and,  as  an 
economist.  I'm  not  convinced  that  process 
technology  changes  as  fast  as  the  futurists 
think.  Tomorrow  is  going  to  look  more  like 
yesterday  that  the  futurists  think." 

Part  of  Himt's  optimism  is  based  on  the 
belief  ttiat  the  U.S.  will  not  jump  into  robot- 
ics as  quickly  or  as  completely  as  the  Ji^ja- 
nese. 

Japan  today  has  close  to  20,000  robots  in 
use,  about  60  percent  of  the  world's  total. 
Combined  with  a  highly-targeted,  govern- 
ment-backed computer  technology,  they 
have  contributed  heavily  to  Japan's  capttuv 
of  the  world  auto  leadership. 

But  even  the  complaisant  Japanese  are  be- 
ginning to  worry  about  the  Job  impact  of 
the  robot  and  automation. 

Recently,  Nissan  Motors  agreed  to  consult 
its  auto  workers  union  on  any  future  auto- 
mation and  to  provide  guarantees  against 
Job  loss,  demotion  or  reduction  In  pay  when 
new  robots  are  introduced. 

But  Japanese  labor  leaders  have  another 
worry:  onc*^  the  workers  retire,  they  can  be 
replaced  by  robots.  Nissan,  Hunt  noted,  has 
agreed  to  pay  union  dues  for  the  robots. 

Despite  his  optimism.  Hunt  shares  the 
Japanese  unionists  fears  about  the  future. 

"Half  the  auto  workers  now  on  layoff  (in 
the  U.S.)  will  be  recalled,"  he  said,  "but 
what  about  their  children.  I'm  concerned 
about  the  future,  about  the  young  people, 
and  whether  there  will  be  Jobs  for  them. 

"It's  something  we  all  better  start  think- 
ing about." 

"High  Tech"  Hxlps  the  Bat  State 
Rejuvenate  Its  Tireo  EcoNomr 

(By  John  J.  Farmer) 

Boston.- For  much  of  the  post-World 
War  n  period,  Massachusetts  ranked  as  the 
sick  man  of  the  nation's  Big  10  industrial 
states. 

The  leather  and  textile  trades  that  has 
formed  the  state's  Industrial  base  in  earlier 
years,  long  since  had  vanished.  Nothing  that 
matched  their  economic  impact  had  come 
along  in  their  place.  And  nothing  seemed  in 
the  offing. 

Between  1967  and  1975,  Massachusetts 
lost  100,000  manufacturing  jobs.  The  state's 
jobless  rate  that  year  had  ballooned  to  11.2 
per  cent,  well  above  the  national  average 


and  earning  It  dubious  distinction  as  the  un- 
employment capital  of  industrial  America. 

Economically,  the  sUte  ranked  right 
alongside  Its  Harvard  football  team— a  long- 
term  loser. 

High  technology  hss  changed  all  that. 

WhOe  the  rest  of  the  nation  wallowed  in 
recession  and  stniggled  with  rising  unem- 
ployment figures  in  1982,  Massachusetts 
was  winning  the  unemployment  battle.  Its 
7.9  per  cent  figure  for  the  year  was  lowest 
among  the  industrial  Big  10,  well  below  the 
national  average  and  almost  50  per  cent  be- 
neath the  state's  trough  figure  of  1975. 

No  one  here  has  any  doubt  about  the 
reason  for  the  change. 

"High  technology  has  been  our  economic 
salvation,"  according  to  Oeorge  Kariotis, 
Massachusetts  Secretary  of  Economic  Af- 
fairs from  1978  to  1082.  "And  it  will  contin- 
ue to  grow." 

Like  its  industrial  sister  states.  Massachu- 
setts still  is  losing  manufacturing  Jobs  over- 
all, but  at  a  slower  rate.  The  100,000  manu- 
facturing Jobs  lost  in  the  1  ite  OOs  and  early 
70s  have  been  recouped  mostly  in  "high 
tech"  industries. 

Of  the  state's  650,000  manufacturing  Jobs 
today,  about  235,000  of  them,  slightly  more 
than  a  third,  are  found  in  "high  tech"  in- 
dustries, according  to  Howard  Foley,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Massachusetts  High 
Technology  Coundl.  an  Industry  trade 
group. 

Moreover,  high  technology's  products- 
computers,  word  processors,  component 
parts  of  both  and  the  software  program- 
ming involved— have,  benefitted  from  world- 
wide markets. 

"They  are  products  that  we  can  still  sell 
even  during  a  recession,"  Foley  declared. 

The  explosive  growth  of  the  industry  here 
ranlLs  eastern  Massachusetts,  along  with 
northern  California's  "Silicon  Valley,"  as 
the  nation's  two  "high  tech"  capitals. 

The  original  high  technology  operations 
in  the  state,  Foley  said,  were  "defense 
driven."  The  Raytheon  and  Sylvania  plants 
outside  Boston  were  major  Pentagon  con- 
tractors in  the  1950s  and  1960s— but  not  a 
sufficient  economic  engine  to  pull  the  state 
out  of  its  economic  doldrums. 

The  real  "high  tech"  expansion  began  on 
the  civilian  side  with  small  computer  and 
electronics  firms  set  up  by  engineers  at  Har- 
vard and  Idassachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, often  in  garages,  warehouses,  store- 
fronts and  basements  in  nearby  Cambridge. 

"They  were  cottage  Industries,"  Foley  re- 
called, "but  they  started  It  all." 

The  engineers  and  research  scientists  who 
launched  these  "cottage  Industries"  were 
entrepreneurs  In  the  oldest  traditions  of 
c^italism.  They  caught  a  breaking  wave  of 
industrial  and  consumer  demand  and  rode  it 
to  riches.  And  as  they  grew,  these  garage 
and  store-front  firms  moved  out  to  Rt.  128 
north  and  west  of  Boston— "High  Tech 
Highway"— and.  almost  overnight,  it  seems, 
became  multi-million,  even  billion  dollar  en- 
terprises. 

And  Wang  is  perh^M  the  best  known  of 
this  breed  of  astonishingly  successful  scien- 
tist-capitalist. His  family's  holdings  in  Wang 
Industries,  which  he  started  in  1950,  are  re- 
ported to  be  worth  about  $1.5  billion  today. 

His  success  has  translated,  in  turn,  into  a 
rebirth  for  Lowell,  perhaps  the  single  big- 
gest winner  in  the  Massachusetts  "high 
tech"  derby. 

Bom  in  China  and  educated  at  Harvard. 
Wang  began  his  business— making  specialty 
electronics— in  a  store  above  a  garage  here 
in  Boston.  By  the  1970s,  Wang  Industries 
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WM  into  tbe  lucnttve  otfloe  equlpiBent 
field,  with  word  procewori  and  buatneas 
oomputen. 

By  1978,  Wang  was  looking  for  larger  fa- 
dllttea  and  he  choae  Lowell,  a  bottom-of- 
the-barrd  town  whose  unemployment  rate 
In  the  mld-1970B  was  the  highest  in  the 
nation  for  any  dty  of  50.000  or  more.  Once 
dubtod  the  Uithplaee  of  the  Industrial  rev- 
oluttOD  In  America.  Lowell  had  sunk  so  low 
by  the  mld-TOs  that  frequently,  when  the 
dty  tried  to  auction  buildings  taken  for 
taxes,  no  one  showed  up. 

Since  1978.  Wang  Industries  has  built  two 
IVstory  towers  in  the  dty  and  filled  more 
than  (me  million  square  feet  of  space.  In  has 
founded  the  Wang  Institute  of  Graduate 
Studies,  providtng  master's  degree  level 
studies  in  computer  sdenoes,  and.  at  its 
urging.  Lowell's  high  school  has  upgraded 
its  math  program  and  introduced  computer 
sdenoe  studies. 

Wang  plans  to  build  a  computer  training 
center  in  downtown  LowelL  Computer  serv- 
ice companies  have  begun  to  follow  Wang  to 
the  Lowell  area.  And  the  Hilton  Hotel  chain 
plans  a  new  hotel— aU  this  in  a  factory  town 
that  a  decade  ago  was  Industrially  deceased. 
The  impact  of  "high  tech"  on  Lowell  and 
liaasachusetta  is  repeated  In  other  areas:  In 
North  Carolina's  Research  Triangle  Park,  in 
Minneapolis  and  Phoenix  and  Salt  Lake 
City.  The  common  denominator  in  each 
place  Is  the  proximity  to  a  quality  universi- 
ty education. 

The  North  Carolina  complex  is  located 
midway  between  the  campus  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina.  Duke  University  and 
North  Carolina  State.  In  Minneapolis,  a 
consortium  of  "high  tech"  companies  has 
founded  the  Micro-electronics  and  Informa- 
tion System  Center  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  to  upgrade  electrical  engineer- 
ing education  and  computer  science  train- 
ing. The  University  of  Utah  and  Arizona 
State  University  are  active  factors  in  the 
"high  tech"  growth  around  Salt  Lake  City 
and  Phoenix. 

The  proximity  of  HOT.  for  example,  is 
"very  important"  to  the  growth  of  Wang  In- 
dustries, according  to  Ralph  Crusuis,  a  com- 
pany vice  president. 

"It's  not  so  much  how  we  use  It."  he  said, 
"as  what  It  contributes  to  the  environment. 
It  helps  us  attract  the  skilled  people  we 
need,  the  research  and  development  people. 
They  want  access  to  the  courses,  the  labora- 
tories and  the  library  (MIT)  can  provide." 

lifestyle  is  another  consideration  In 
luring  high  technology,  according  to 
Howard  Foley. 

An  unusually  large  percentage  of  "high 
tech"  employes,  he  said,  are  well-paid  pro- 
fessionals—dose  to  30  per  cent  are  sdentlsts 
and  engineers.  They  can  afford  and  demand 
desirable  communities. 

In  New  Jersey,  the  fast-growing  Princeton 
area,  adjacent  to  Princeton  University  and 
the  Colter  for  Advanced  Studies,  would  be 
such  an  area.  But  the  university  would  have 
to  denumstrate— less  reluctance  to  work 
with  corporate  sdence  than  It  has  shown  to 
date. 

A  third  factor  is  state  government  encour- 
acement,  with  taxes  and.  more  Importantly, 
support  for  education,  Foley  said.  Massa- 
chusetts and  North  Carolina  have  led  the 
way  In  both  areas.  In  North  Carolina,  this 
state  help  even  has  taken  the  form  of  a  new 
North  Carolina  School  of  Science  and  Math- 
*-'««'«~.  a  state-wide  residential  high  school 
for  gtfted  eleventh  and  twelfth  graders. 

As  Howard  Foley  looks  ahead,  he  is  "opti- 
mistic for  Massachusetts  in  the  short  and 


Intermediate  term."  Beyond  that,  he  is  not 
so  sure. 

The  problem  is  people.  Near-term  popula- 
tion trends  point  to  a  decline  in  the  supply 
of  hlgli  school  graduates  all  across  the  coun- 
try in  the  late  1980b  and  early  1990s,  Foley 
said.  But  Massachusetts  will  lose  more  than 
moat,  he  said. 

"In  1979."  Foley  said,  "there  were  80,000 
high  school  graduates  produced  in  Massa- 
chusetts. By  1995,  that  figure  Is  expected  to 
drop  to  46,000." 

Compounding  the  problem  is  the  decline 
in  high  school  educational  test  scores,  par- 
ticularly in  math  and  sdence;  the  paucity  of 
engineering  graduates  and  the  growing 
shortage  of  qualified  sdentlfic  faculty  at 
both  the  high  school  and  college  levels. 

The  developing  education  gap  amounts  to 
a  ticking  time  bomb  for  America's  "high 
tech"  industries,  if  this  passage  from  a  1981 
internal  report  of  E>ata  Resources  Corp.,  a 
"high  tech"  firm,  is  an  accurate  assessment: 

"There  looms  in  the  not  too  distant 
future,"  the  report  declared,  "a  shortage  of 
human  resources  .  .  .  that  will  dwarf  all 
other  obstacles  to  our  company's  growth 
and  could  topple  the  U.S.  high  technology 
and  computer  Industry." 

[From  the  Newark,  N.J.,  Star-Ledger,  Mar. 

23.  1983] 

Facihc  thx  Chaixknge  or  Computer 

Ilutsracy 

(By  John  J.  Parmer) 

In  the  age  of  high  technology  even  college 

graduates  will  grapple  with  a  special  form  of 

illiteracy— computer   Ullteracy.    And   "high 

tech"  Industries  fret  already  that  they  will 

soon  lack  sufficient  college-trained  talent. 

Together,  these  developments  will  impose 
new  demands  on  the  nation's  educational  fa- 
cilities—computer familiarization  courses  at 
the  grade  school  level,  enriched  high  school 
math  and  science  courses,  expanded  engi- 
neering and  computer  science  programs  at 
the  university  level,  and  adult  education 
curricula  that  include  "computer  literacy" 
programs. 

These  demands  will  mean  higher  school 
costs.  But  the  alternative  could  be  even  cost- 
lier—the loss  of  industry  and  opportunity  to 
communities  willing  to  make  the  education- 
al investment. 

Fears  that  "computer  Illiteracy"  will  be  a 
problem  especially  in  the  short-term,  are 
based  on  the  already-rapid  conversion  of 
factories  and  offices  to  computers  and  word- 
processors.  And  what  is  to  come  wlU  only  in- 
tensify the  problem. 

At  home,  some  comprehension  of  comput- 
er usage  will  be  needed  to  make  full  use  of 
communidatlons  advances  designed  to  ilnk 
the  telephone  and  the  television  set  to  a 
home  computer. 

Essentially,  today's  digital  computer  oper- 
ates by  translating  Information,  either  nu- 
merical or  text,  into  a  series  of  Is  and  Os. 
These  numbers  are  converted,  in  turn,  into 
electronic  pulses  which  are  received  and 
"processed"  with  great  speed  through  a 
maze  of  Integrated  circuits.  The  information 
thus  "processed"  can  be  stored  and  recalled 
on  the  computer's  own  cathode  ray  tube 
screen  or  printed  out  on  paper,  or  even  dis- 
played on  a  home  television  set. 

New  "languages"  to  program  computers 
are  being  developed  or  refined  almost  dally, 
from  BASIC,  the  first  of  these  new  short- 
hand, computer  tongues  designed  for  the 
layman,  to  FORTRAN  and  its  descendants, 
first  of  the  industrial-sdentlfic  computer 
languages.  Development  of  this  "software" 
has  become  an  industry  in  itself  as  "high 


tech"  struggles  to  catch  up  with  the  grow- 
ing speed,  capadty  and  complexity  of  iU 
machines. 

Most  laymen,  even  those  working  regular- 
ly with  computers,  will  not  need  a  detaUed 
knowledge  of  such  programming.  But,  as 
Benjamin  Compalne  of  Harvard's  Informa- 
tion Resources  Policy  program  has  written: 
The  cotmtry  Is  "on  the  verge  of  an  era  in 
which  the  ability  to  read  and  write  may  not 
be  sufficient  to  define  what  it  is  to  be  liter- 
ate. Literacy  may  soon  mean  being  able  to 
access,  manipulate  and  store  information  in 
a  computer. 

No  one  seems  sure  how  much  resistance 
will  develop  to  this  microelectronic  revolu- 
tion, with  its  often  arcane  terminology  and 
Buck  Rogers  gadgeU.  But  the  guess  is  that 
there  wUl  be  relatively  Uttle. 

For  the  realization  is  growing  that  the 
edge  in  this  emerging  society  will  go  to 
those  willing  to  struggle  with  the  new  tech- 
nology and  continue  the  learning  process 
well  Into  mld-llf  e,  and  even  later. 

Elementary  schools  in  some  more  affluent 
comunltles  have  begun  to  introduce  stu- 
dents to  computers.  And  several  engineering 
institutions— Carnegie-Mellon  University  in 
Pittsburgh.  Rochester  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy and  Clarkson  College  of  Technology  in 
upstate  New  York— are  moving  toward  a 
computer-for-every-student  program. 

In  September,  Clarkson  will  become  the 
nation's  first  college  to  require  its  freshman 
class  to  purchase  personal  computers.  And 
Rochester  Institute  of  Technology  has  ac- 
cepted a  computer  company's  offer  to  sell 
its  engineering  students,  its  faculty  and 
staff  personal  computers  at  below  cost— an 
indication  perhaps  of  the  industry's  concern 
over  the  growing  shortge  of  computer  spe- 
cialists. 

The  stakes  for  the  country's  "high  tech" 
industries  are  great.  Without  a  computer-lit- 
erate populace,  the  explosive  growth  of  the 
industry  could  stall.  Already,  "high  tech" 
executives,  university  presidents,  the  na- 
tion's engineering  societies  and  some  gov- 
enunent  researchers  are  pointing  to  a  seri- 
ous shortage  of  engineers  and  computer  sd- 
entlsts—and  the  faculty  to  train  them. 

The  Japanese,  for  example,  now  produce 
two  to  three  times  as  many  engineers  per 
capiU  as  does  the  U.S.— the  figure  depends 
upon  whom  you  believe— and  more  than  the 
U.S.  in  absolute  numbers. 

Writing  last  year  in  "Global  Stakes,"  a 
study  of  the  "high  tech"  future  in  the  VS., 
a  team  of  Massachusets-based  specialists  in 
the  Industry  concluded: 

"What  is  apparent  in  the  United  States  Is 
that  the  nation's  ability  to  siistaln  its 
output  and  motivation  of  highly-trained 
people — engineers,  managers  and  workers- 
is  more  than  ever  in  question." 

And  they  lay  much  of  the  blame  squarely 
on  federal  education  [>ollcy,  particularly 
funding  cutbacks. 

"Misguided  or  misunderstood  priorities 
have  shifted  the  nation's  attention  away 
from  the  single  most  important  task:  Maxi- 
mizing human  potential  through  educa- 
tion," they  wrote.  "Moat  members  of  Ameri- 
can society  are  going  to  have  to  learn  to  use 
computers  In  the  future,"  the  authors  de- 
clared. "Yet  how  can  we  expect  them  to  do 
so  with  such  inferior  education  in  science 
and  math  relative  to  other  countries,  such 
as  Japan,  Germany,  France  and  the  Soviet 
Union." 

Some  figures  indicate  the  dimensions  of 
the  problem: 

According  to  the  Engineering  Manpower 
Bulletin,  the  U.S.,  since  the  mld-1970B.  has 


shown  a  dramatic  Increase  in  the  number  of 
engineering  bachelor  degrees,  but  a  disturb- 
ing f allof f  In  graduate  engineering  degrees. 
In  1970  the  country  produced  4.150  engi- 
ne«n  with  masters  degrees  and  87S  at  the 
doctorate  leveL  By  1980,  thew  figures  had 
fallen  to  S.680  and  528  retpecUvely. 

About  10  percent  of  the  faculty  positions 
available  In  engineering  schools  around  the 
country  remain  unfilled.  And  the  figure,  ac- 
cording to  one  account,  reaches  50  percent 
in  some  schools  in  the  fast-growing  comput- 
er science,  digital  systems  and  soUd-sUte 
electronics  studies. 

An  American  Electronics  Association 
survey  Indicates  that  by  1985  the  VA.  will 
produce  only  about  70,000  bM:helor's  degree 
engineers  and  computer  sdentlsts— more 
than  120,000  short  of  industry's  antldpated 
needs. 

The  graduate  engineer  picture  is  aggravat- 
ed by  the  fact  that  foreign  nationals  make 
up  an  increasing  proportion  of  the  doctoral 
candidates— and  even  the  faculties— at  U.S. 
engineering  schools. 

In  the  late  '60s  and  early  •70s,  the  short- 
age was  explained,  in  part,  by  an  apparent 
decline  in  engineering  interests  among 
American  students.  But  not  today. 

"The  problem,"  according  to  a  paper  writ- 
ten by  John  A.  Young,  president  of  Hewlett- 
Packard  Company,  a  "high  tech"  giant,  "is 
that  there  is  not  sufficient  room  for  them. 
Many  engineering  departments  at  public 
universities  are  turning  away  more  students 
than  they  can  accept." 

To  some  degree,  the  'high  tech"  indus- 
try's academic  worries  are  the  byproduct  of 
its  own  success.  Its  high  salaries  are  luring 
many  engineering  graduates  into  the  Job 
market  and  away  from  post-graduate  stud- 
ies. And  they  are  enticing  aU  but  the  most 
dedicated  engineering  professors  off  the 
campus. 

"Trying  to  close  the  gap,"  according  to  Dr. 
Paul  E.  Gray,  president  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  "Is  like  chas- 
ing a  moving  target  because  salaries  are 
rising  briskly  in  industry  as  well. 

"The  economic  difference  discourages 
yoimg  people  at  the  bachelor's  level  from 
continuing  on  for  the  master's  degree,  and 
n>e»ns,  too,  that  fewer  will  continue  on  .  .  . 
into  the  doctoral  program,"  he  has  written. 
"At  every  point  along  the  way  there  is  an 
economic  factor  working  against  the  inter- 
est of  engineering  schools .  . 

The  comments  of  Industry  leaders,  and.  in 
particular,  of  engineering  educators  is  laced 
with  criticism  of  the  federal  government's 
retrenchment  In  fiuidlng  for  university-level 
studies. 

"In  a  profession  that  thrives  on  state-of- 
the-art  developments,  young  people  are  fre- 
quently being  taught  on  outdated  equip- 
ment that  is  older  than  they  are,"  according 
to  Hewlett-Packard's  John  Young.  "Re- 
duced government  funding  for  universities 
and  the  high  cost  of  modem  equipment 
makea  it  increasingly  difficult  for  even  the 
leading  universities  to  keep  up." 

MIT's  Paul  Gray  makes  much  the  same 
point,  noting  that  the  "envlroiunent  for 
high-quality  research  has  deteriorated 
steadily." 

"Over  the  past  20  years."  he  has  written, 
"federal  support  for  research  facilities  and 
instrumentation  has  declined  dramatically 
(by  a  factor  of  5  in  nominal  dollars  and  .  .  . 
10  or  more  In  constant  dollars).  Essentially, 
the  federal  govenunent  has  disengaged 
from  providing  resources  to  universities  for 
■cademlc  plant  in  support  of  research  and 
development. .  . 
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Gray  foresees  a  bleak  future  unless  this 
pattern  Is  reversed. 

"The  most  probably  outcome  of  this  grow- 
ing problem  is  a  significant  decline  in  the 
quality.  If  not  the  quantity,  of  engineering 
graduates  In  the  yean  ahead." 

For  some  in  the  "high  tech"  industry, 
however,  the  cutback  in  federal  fimdlng  for 
education  is  not  their  only  complaint  with 
Washington.  The  Reagan  Administration's 
defense  budget  is  another  sore  point. 

With  engineering  and  scientific  talent  in 
short  supply,  they  argue,  Reagan's  $1.5  tril- 
lion defense  buildup  over  the  next  five 
years— it  may  reach  $2  trillion,  according  to 
one  reckoning— could  strip  the  dvillan  econ- 
omy of  much-needed  knowhow.  The  result, 
they  contend,  could  be  the  loss  of  major 
markets  to  Japan  and  the  French,  both 
gearing  up  rapidly  with  massive  government 
support  for  the  microelectronic  trade  wars 
of  the  near  future. 

[From  the  Newark,  N.J.,  Star-Ledger.  Mar 
24,  1083] 

Privatk  Sbctor  and  Pkhtacor  Vie  for  the 

"High  Tech"  Spbciausts 

(By  John  J.  Farmer) 

The  nation's  "high  tech"  industry  and  the 
Pentagon,  the  hand  that  fed  the  Industry  in 
its  infancy,  are  on  a  collison  course. 

The  issue  is  the  nation's  short  supply  of 
research  sdentlsts,  engineers  and  computer 
specialists— and  who  is  going  to  get  most  of 
them. 

As  some  "high  tech"  spokesmen  see  it. 
President  Reagan's  plan  to  swell  defense 
spending  steadily  during  the  next  five  years 
will  rob  the  civilian  sector  of  at  least  some 
of  the  talent— and  money— needed  to  pre- 
serve the  U.S.  lead  in  marketable  high  tech- 
nology for  the  rest  of  this  century. 

This  so-far  polite  struggle  between  civilian 
and  defense  interests  Involves  a  serious  dif- 
ference of  opinion  over  how  to  allocate  re- 
sources against  a  pair  of  foreign  threats- 
Moscow's  military  buildup  and  the  drive  of 
Japan  and  France  to  capture  the  world's 
computer  and  "high  tech"  markets. 

At  bottom,  it  is  another  round  in  the  na- 
tion's never-ending  "guns  versus  butter" 
battle.  As  the  authors  of  "Global  Stakes,"  a 
study  of  America's  "high  tech"  future,  put 
it: 

"The  Department  of  Defense  may  be 
working  at  cross  purposes  with  industry  by 
stealing  away  scarce  manpower  for  its  new 
fast-track  R  and  D  (research  and  develop- 
ment) programs." 

It  was  not  always  that  way.  But  then  the 
defldt  of  engineers  and  scientists  is  some- 
thing new  to  the  American  technical  land- 
scape. 

In  the  years  immediately  foUowlng  World 
War  II  and  through  much  of  the  1960s,  Pen- 
tagon funding  pollinated  U.S.  science.  Its 
spending  supported  university  and  industri- 
al research  and  underwrote  the  moderniza- 
tion of  laboratories  and  equipment.  It  pro- 
vided contract  employment  for  hundreds  of 
sdentlsts  and  engineers  who  moved,  in  time, 
into  the  civilian  economy.  ENIAC,  the  origi- 
nal computer  developed  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  in  the  Ute  1940s,  was  devel- 
oped with  Pentagon  funds. 

And.  equally  important,  the  "failure-free" 
requirements  of  the  manned  space  fUght 
program  carried  over  into  and  set  standards 
for  the  evolving  civilian  computer  industry. 

Between  1950  and  1970.  the  federal  gov- 
ernment dumped  $900  million  into  the  de- 
velopment of  the  semiconductor— the 
thumbnail-sized  silicon  chip,  etched  with  in- 
visible-to-the-naked  eye  Integrated  circuitry. 
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that  has  revolutionized  microelectronics  and 
led  to  the  microcomputer. 

In  the  military-Industrial  complex  of  the 
time,  the  Pentagon  was  the  senior  partner- 
it  both  created  the  market  and  provided 
seed  money  that  launched  many  firms  and 
universities  into  the  market. 

The  relationship  changed  in  the  1970s 
with  the  development  of  mini-  and  micro- 
computers and  their  application  to  dvillan 
needs.  Almost  overnight,  the  private  mar- 
kets boomed,  supplanting  the  Pentagon  as 
the  major  buyer.  In  1959,  for  example,  the 
Defense  Department  purchased  45  per  cent 
of  all  UJ3.  semiconductor  production.  By  the 
mld-70s,  this  has  fallen  to  a  mere  6  per  cent, 
though  it  has  begun  to  climb  once  more. 

It  is  the  Jack-rabbit  growth  of  this  dvillan 
"high  tech"  economy  that  has  stretched 
thin  the  nation's  engineering  and  sdentlfic 
talent,  according  to  Ray  Stata,  founder  of 
Analog  Devices,  a  "high  tech"  firm,  and  a 
co-author  of  "Global  Stakes." 

As  an  example  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
shortage,  "Global  Stakes"  dtes  what  its  au- 
thors see  as  a  clash  between  civilian  'high 
tech's"  requirement  for  scientific  talent  to 
work  on  VUSI-Very  Large  Scale  Integrated 
Circuits— and  the  Pentagon's  competing 
need  for  the  same  talent  to  develop 
VHSIC— Very  High  Speed  Integrated  Cir- 
cuits. 

A  case  can  be  made  that  each  is  criticaUy 
important.  VI£Is  will  provide  the  greatly 
Improved  memory  and  comouter  chips  for 
U.S.  civUian  high  technology  in  the  1980s 
and  1990s  in  its  race  with  the  French  and 
Japanese  for  the  markets  of  the  world. 

And  VHSIC— with  its  projected  abiUty  to 
handle  two  billion  to  12  billion  additions  or 
multiplications  per  second— is  the  Penta- 
gon's "high  tech"  key  to  controlling  the 
next  generation  of  satellites,  aircraft,  radar 
and  missiles  in  its  race  with  the  Russians 
for  military  supremacy. 

Defense  Secretary  Caspar  Weinberger,  in 
his  most  recent  Defense  Guidance  state- 
ment, a  directive  defining  U.S.  military 
policy  for  the  1985-89  period,  emphasized 
the  Importance  of  sdence  in  the  Pentagon's 
plan.  Electronic  warfare,  he  said,  "must 
remain  an  area  to  unique  United  SUtes  su- 
periority." 

The  problem,  according  to  "Global 
Stakes,"  is  that,  as  of  1980.  the  United 
States  could  claim  only  2,450  people  suffi- 
ciently skilled  in  semiconductor  process  en- 
gineering and  semiconductor  design  to  work 
on  either  project.  But  the  clvUlan  industrial 
demand  alone,  it  said,  is  estimated  at  4,500. 

"An  awareness  of  this  shortage  seems  to 
have  escaped  the  attention  of  our  policy 
makers,"  Stata  said. 

Stata,  and  his  co-authors,  James  W. 
Bodkin,  a  Harvard-trained  computer  sys- 
tems specialist,  and  Dan  Dlmancescu,  a 
"high  tech"  consultant,  argue  that  this 
choice  raises  the  question  of  "at  what  point 
is  our  national  security  better  served  by  a 
stronger  economy  than  by  outlays  for  mili- 
tary hardware?" 

"Contractors  and  subcontractors  alike 
expect  to  switch  their  best  engineering 
talent  to  the  VHSIC  project,"  they  contend, 
"because  it  requires  the  most  advanced 
skills  .  .  .  The  most  immediate  Impact  will 
be  to  leave  potentially  large  vacuums  In 
nonmllitary  research  efforts,  especially  at 
highly  experienced  scientific  levels." 

Stata  said  he  sees  some  belated  awareness 
of  the  problem  developing  at  the  Pentagon, 
with  recent  Increases  In  funding  for  univer- 
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■Ity  UbontoriM  through  the  defmae  re- 
nuch  faculty.  But  he  onphaatied  that  the 
PentatOD  must  Invest  in  expanding  "the 
human  reaouroes"  that  its  military  buildup 
win  drain  frtMn  the  civilian  economy. 

Not  everybody  supports  the  gloomy 
"Global  Stakes"  ouUook. 

David  L.  Blond,  a  defense  department 
economist  writing  on  the  "Quns  versus 
Butter"  conflict  in  1980.  contended  that  the 
economy  contained  "sufficient  excess  capac- 
ity" to  accommodate  a  bigger  defense  spend- 
ing and  an  expanding  civilian  economy.  And 
Larry  Sumney,  former  director  of  the  Pen- 
tagon's VHSIC  program  and  currently  exec- 
utive director  of  the  Semiconductor  Re- 
search Cooperative,  an  industry  association, 
labeled  the  "Global  Stakes"  theory 
"wrong." 

Its  fears  of  a  serious  scientific  depletion 
on  the  civilian  side,  he  said,  "are  overstated 
to  a  considerable  degree  .  . 

VHSIC.  be  said,  "will  produce  advances  in 
the  processing  of  semiconductor  devices  and 
the  production  of  the  chips  themselves" 
that  will  benefit  the  civilian  sector.  "The 
only  question  is  how  much  civilian  fallout 
the  VHSIC  program  will  provide  the  civilian 
sector."  he  added. 

Stata  acknowledges  "high  tech's"  debt  to 
Pentagon  research  and  concedes  that 
VHSIC  research  and  development  may 
prodtioe  some  "positive  indirect  effects"  in 
manufacturing  processes.  But  beyond  that, 
be  said.  VHSIC  may  be  the  exception. 

Its  high  speed  requirements  exceed  most 
IHTlvate  sector  needs,  he  said.  And  much  of 
VHSICs  specifications  Involve  radiation-re- 
sistance and  the  ability  to  withstand  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  cold  not  applicable  to 
private  industry. 

"In  the  short  run.  the  prospects  do  not 
favor  the  commercial  sector,"  the  authors  of 
"Global  Stakes"  conclude.  ".  .  .  this  exam- 
ple of  VI^BI  versus  VHSIC  illustrates  that 
little  thought  is  being  given  in  national 
policy  to  the  needs  of  the  emerging  high 
tech  industry  and  how  to  superimpose  huge 
new  government  demand  in  a  way  that  the 
long-term  growth  of  this  industry  will  be 
aided  rather  than  impaired." 

Unlike  the  Soviet  military  threat,  the 
technical  and  commercial  chsdlenge  posed 
by  the  Japanese  and  the  French  remains 
little  understood  by  the  American  public 
and  many  n.S.  policy  makers.  But  the  com- 
mercial threat  is  very  real. 

In  Japan,  it  amounts  to  a  government-di- 
rected master  plan,  operating  through  the 
country's  Ministry  of  International  Trade 
and  Industry  (MTTI).  The  MITI  program  in- 
volves three  basic  steps:  (1)  The  targeting  of 
specific  world  markets,  such  as  computer 
"chips."  for  domination;  (2)  the  input  of 
huge  sums  of  government  money  to  give 
Japanese  industries  a  competitive  edge;  and 
(3)  the  erection  of  trades  barriers  to  protect 
those  industries  from  foreign  competition. 

Mm  has  committed  $500  million  to  speed 
Japanese  development  of  the  so-called  Fifth 
Generation  computer,  the  next  major  step 
In  computer  evolution. 
iThe  amount  involved  roughly  equals  the 
■um  the  Pentagon  plans  to  spend  to  develop 
VHSIC.  And  Japan  is  well-launched  on  mar- 
keting the  latest,  large  capacity  integrated 
circuit  "chips." 

The  Japanese  commercial  challenge  will 
continue  to  grow,  according  to  "Global 
Stakes." 

"Nearly  all  of  the  Japanese  engineers  will 
go  to  work  in  civilian  sectors,"  the  authors 
note,  "whereas  approximately  half  of  the 
American  engineers  wlU  work  on  defense-re- 
lated projects." 


The  French  have  entered  the  commercial 
contest  somewhat  Uter,  but  with  an  equally 
formidable  government  commitment.  It 
began  with  the  De  Gaulle  government's  de- 
cision to  brMk  the  country's  dependence  on 
U.S.  military  technology  and,  under  the 
Mitterrand  government,  has  taken  the  form 
of  $S  billion  government  commitment  to  the 
electronics  industry. 

The  French  goal  in  Just  one  "high  tech" 
area— telecommunication— Is  to  raise  its 
share  of  the  world  market  from  19  per  cent 
two  years  ago  to  50  per  cent  by  1987.  By 
1985,  it  proposes  to  devote  2.5  per  cent  of  its 
Gross  National  Product  to  research  and  de- 
velopment, including  an  Increase  of  almost 
2,000  in  university  science  and  research  po- 
sitions. 

To  date,  the  U.S.  response  to  foreign  com- 
mercial challenge  has  been  to  rely  on  the 
wealth  and  power  of  its  multinational  com- 
panies, hamstringing  them  in  the  struggle, 
however,  with  anti-trust  laws  their  foreign 
competitors  do  not  face. 

What  Ray  SUta  and  others  like  him  are 
saying  is  that  the  United  SUtes  must  recog- 
nize that  the  microelectronics-driven  econo- 
my of  the  future  will  be  a  world  economy- 
one  in  which  the  Japanese  and  French,  and 
ultimately  the  West  Germans  and  Great 
Britain,  will  pose  as  formidable  a  threat  as 
Moscow  does  in  the  world  of  weapons. 

[Prom  the  Newark.  N  J..  Star-Ledger.  Mar. 

25, 19831 
A  FDTnsisnc  Look  at  trk  Good  iaiis  Bao) 

OP  THE  COMPUTXR  ACE 

(By  John  J.  Parmer) 
It  will  be  the  marriage  of  the  century— a 
microelectronic  menage  a  trois  involving  the 
telephone,  television  set  and  a  home  com- 
puter. 

And  if  the  high  priests  of  high  technology 
are  correct.  It  is  coming  soon  to  many  of  the 
nation's  better  neighborhoods— the  ones 
that  can  afford  It. 

How  soon?  Well,  according  to  A.  L.  (Al) 
Harshbarger.  manager  of  American  Bell's 
Consumer  Products  Division,  by  1990  fully  7 
per  cent  of  all  U.S.  households— close  to  20 
million  people— will  be  served  by  such  sys- 
tems. And  they  will  be.  In  the  main,  the  na- 
tion's economic  and  academic  elite— its  deci- 
sionmakers. 

What  lies  beyond  that  time  is  not  clear,  he 
said. 

"Who  would  have  guessed  10  years  ago  at 
what  Is  already  here  today?"  he  asked. 

In  the  wake  of  these  lnnova*.)ons  will  come 
significant  changes  in  the  routine  of  every- 
day life  and  important  new  questions  about 
privacy  for  the  individual  and  commercial 
control  of  information,  the  new  raw  materi- 
al of  the  future. 

Such  a  system  Is  already  In  use  In  Rldge- 
wood  where,  Harshbarger  said.  200  homes 
have  been  hooked  up  to  an  experimental 
system  being  tested  in  two  stages  by  Amer- 
ica Bell  and  CBS  Inc. 

Bell  provides  the  home  computer  and  the 
transmission  links  to  a  central  computer  in 
Fair  Lawn  which  stores  the  information 
provided  by  CBS  through  its  news  and  book 
and  magazine  operations. 

Mechanically,  the  linkages  are  simple. 
The  computer  Is  plugged  into  the  ordinary 
telephone  wall  outlet.  If  a  home  television 
set  is  used  to  display  data,  the  computer  can 
be  hooked  into  an  antenna  lead  found  at 
the  back  of  most  sets. 

The  key  to  the  system  in  Ridgewood  and 
to  its  ultimate  extension  across  the  country 
is  the  telephone  line— an  unbillcal  cord  link- 
ing millions  of  American  homes  to  Ma  Bell. 


Homeowners  in  the  Ridgewood  experi- 
ment, said  Harshbarger,  can  pay  bills  by 
computer,  transfer  funds  between  savings 
and  checking  accounts,  comparison  shop  for 
groceries  and  order  by  computer,  monitor 
airline  and  entertalmnent  schedules,  track 
their  personal  stock  portfolios— with  prices 
within  a  half -hour  of  their  posting— and  caU 
up  the  latest  weather,  traffic  and  local,  re- 
gional and  national  news. 

The  major  obstacles  to  the  expansion  of 
such  sysiems,  Harshbarger  said,  are  the 
impact  on  lifestyle  and  uncertainties  about 
its  cost. 

"People  will  have  to  make  changes  in 
their  behaviour  pattern  to  assimilate  the 
service  into  their  basic  pattern  of  living."  he 
said.  "You're  going  to  have  to  change  your 
way  of  doing  things. 

"Paying  bills  at  a  television  set  is  a  lot  dif- 
ferent than  sitting  down  and  writing  a 
check." 

As  to  cost,  "the  Jury  is  still  out."  according 
to  Al  Harshbarger.  It  is  one  of  the  questions 
the  Ridgewood  experiment  is  deigned  to 
answer. 

Beyond  the  purely  commercial  questions, 
however,  there  are  important  social  ques- 
tions posed  by  this  microelectronic  marriage 
that  cannot  be  answered  so  easily. 

Security  Is  one  such  question.  To  the 
extent  that  families  commit  personal  finan- 
cial data  to  such  community-wide  systems, 
they  are  vulnerable  to  intrusions  by  outsid- 
ers. 

"I  suppose  it's  possible,"  Harshbarger 
said.  "If  the  motivation  is  high  enough  .  .  . 
no  computer  system  is  secure  enough  that  It 
couldn't  be  broken  into  by  someone  with 
the  right  skills.  But  as  this  system  evolves, 
levels  of  security  wUl  evolve  with  it." 

But  he  acknowledged  that  "obviously  that 
danger  (a  security  breach)  exists."  It  will 
pose  new  problems  for  financial  institutions, 
data  bank  operators,  the  telephone  compa- 
ny and  the  home  subscriber  as  these  sys- 
tems come  Into  common  usage. 

The  isolation  of  the  individual— a  peculiar 
phenomenon  of  the  televison  age  with  its  In- 
creasingly home-bound  population— is  an- 
other problem. 

On  the  surface,  any  system  that  would 
permit  large  portions  of  the  population  to 
bank,  shop  and  transact  ordinary  activities 
without  leaving  home  would  seem  to  rein- 
force that  Isolation.  And,  Increasingly,  busi- 
nessmen will  be  able  to  serve  their  compa- 
nies through  home-based  computer  sjrstems. 
But  that  might  not  necessarily  mean  more 
isolation  socially,  says  Harshbarger.  And  he 
cites  the  "message  capability"  and  commu- 
nity billboard  aspects  of  the  Ridgewood 
system  as  evidence. 

"The  message  capability."  he  said,  "allows 
people  with  a  particular  Interest  to  find 
other  people  with  the  same  Interest,  like 
backgammon  players,  for  example." 

And  for  the  handicapped,  the  advent  of 
this  technological  link  to  the  outside  world 
could  dramatically  expand  and  enrich  their 
lives. 

There  are  other  problems  down  the  micro- 
electronic road,  some  of  which  caimot  even 
be  foreseen,  according  to  most  Industry 
sources  Interviewed.  One  problem  that  can 
be  foreseen,  however.  Is  the  age  and  inad- 
equacy of  the  nation's  wiring  system  in  view 
of  the  electronic  explosion. 

Some  "high  tech"  entrepreneurs  believe 
that  the  country  eventually  must  be  "re- 
wired"—with  fiber  optic  wiring  and  its 
greater  load-carry  capacity— replacing  the 
current  copper  wire  system- if  the  United 


States  Is  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  micro- 
electronic revolution. 

In  older  cities  especially,  Inadequate 
wiring  capacity  already  imposes  limits  on 
the  ability  of  some  plants  and  offices  to 
make  full  use  of  the  new  electridty-driven 
technology. 

And  overriding  all  is  the  problem  of 
worker  displacement  by  high  technology— a 
problem  that  Sen.  Frank  lAutenberg  (D- 
N.J.)  believes  must  become  a  major  govern- 
ment concern. 

"Even  if  unemployment  is  reduced  to  6.5 
percent  by  1988,"  he  said,  "we're  looking  at 
7  million  people  unemployed.  And  that's  not 
a  happy  scenario." 

Lautenberg  Is  the  only  member  of  the 
Senate  with  a  "high  tech"  background— he 
headed  Automatic  Data  Processing,  a  big 
winner  in  the  "high  tech"  field. 

"There  is  a  great  danger  in  believing  high 
technology  Is  going  to  absorb  all  these  work- 
ers." he  said. 

"High  technology  has  became  a  diver- 
sion." he  added,  and  has  created  "almost  a 
complacency"  about  related  problems. 

It  poses  special  readjustment  challenges 
for  older  states  and  communities,  he  said, 
and  major  uncertainties  for  government,  in- 
dustries, workers  and  unions. 

"Is  the  process  inevitable?"  he  asked.  "Its 
never  been  examined  before  as  it's  being  ex- 
amined now  ...  We  don't  know  what's 
going  to  happen  to  the  individual  person 
.  .  .  more  people  are  going  to  be  doing  busi- 
ness at  home  .  .  .  how  will  a  man  and  wife 
l)eing  together  24  hours  a  day  get  along?" 

Inevitably,  he  said,  government  must  play 
a  role— not  in  discouraging  the  growth  of 
high  technology  but  by  encouraging  its  de- 
velopment—with lowcost  capital,  for  exam- 
ple, and  with  special  help  for  older,  hard- 
pressed  areas  less  able  to  compete. 

In  the  end,  he  said,  government  may  have 
to  accept  the  role  of  "employer  of  last 
resort"  if  permanent  unemployment— a  po- 
tential powder-keg  in  the  "high  tech" 
future— subluxes  at  historically  high  levels. 

"There's  no  forecasting  what  lies  ahead," 
he  said— a  comment  that  could  serve  as  an 
anthem  for  the  world  of  high  technology 
now  at  hand. 


THE  IMP  BAILOUT:  A  LOOK  AT 
THE  PACTS 

•  B4r.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
today's  edition  of  the  Washington 
Times  contains  an  editorial  which 
looks  beyond  and  ultimately  explodes 
the  shell  games  being  played  by  those 
who  would  have  Congress  blindly 
accept  the  proposed  increased  in  the 
U.S.  quota  to  the  International  Mone- 
tary Pund. 

The  shell  game  strategists  would 
have  us  believe  that  the  increased 
quota  would  be  a  prudent  investment 
of  American  dollars,  that  we  are  in 
fact  merely  swapping  assets,  that  this 
increase  will  not  affect  either  the 
budget  deficit  or  the  American  taxpay- 
er, that  the  IMP  is  uniquely  qualified 
to  niuve  troubled  Third  World  econo- 
mies back  to  health,  and  that  this  in- 
crease will  in  no  way  serve  to  bail  out 
overexposed  domestic  banks  whose 
profits  would  be  squeezed  by  a  debt- 
ors' day  of  reckoning. 

Mr.  President,  not  one  of  these 
claims  withstands  the  scrutiny  of  eco- 


nomics or  of  simple  common  sense. 
The  Times  editorial  succintly  exposes 
the  bare  facts  underlsrlng  this  issue, 
namely  that  the  real  winners  will  be 
the  mismanaged  economies  of  the 
Third  World  and  many  imprudent 
American  banks,  and  the  ultimate 
loser  will  be  the  American  taxpayer, 
out  of  whose  pocket  this  bailout  will 
be  financed  no  matter  how  gingerly 
others  attempt  to  disguise  this  fact. 

I  commend  this  editorial  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  and  ask  that 
it  appear  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  editorial  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Times,  April  5. 1983] 
This  Bailout  Smx  Isw 't  Neckssakt 

The  administration  Is  stUl  pumping  Con- 
gress to  give  the  IMF  $8.4  bUllon.  Too  bad. 
There's  a  better  way.  as  we've  said  before,  to 
head  off  a  world-class  financial  disaster. 

The  International  Monetary  Fund  wants 
to  lend  the  money  to  debtor  nations  to  pay 
off  loans  from  private  tjanks.  Otherwise,  It's 
feared,  the  debtors  will  default,  the  banks 
will  fail,  and  trade  credit  will  dry  up,  leading 
to  a  1930s-8tyle  Great  Depression. 

Treasury  Secretary  Regan  says  give  is  the 
wrong  word,  since  the  $8.4  billion  is  an  in- 
vestment from  which  the  U.S.  gets  "a  corre- 
sponding financial  asset."  Some  asset.  If  we 
tried  to  claim  it,  we'd  soon  find  the  money 
not  there. 

We're  l>eing  asked  to  put  the  money  in.  in 
the  first  place,  so  the  IMF  can  lend  it  to 
less-developed  nations  unable  to  pay  West- 
em  and  Japanese  banks.  Either  the  IMF 
has  the  money  to  lend  and  doesn't  need  our 
$8.4  billion.  Or  it  doesn't  have  it,  in  which 
case  we  won't  be  able  to  take  out  our  share 
to  pay  out  bills  because  the  debtor  nations 
will  be  using  it  to  pay  their  bills.  No  hocus- 
pocus  about  Special  Drawing  Rights  and 
lines  of  credit  can  change  that  equation  in 
the  real  world. 

Tes,  $2.7  billion  of  the  $8.4  billion  would 
go  to  the  IMF's  special  kitty  called  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  to  Borrow,  which  used  to 
lend  money  only  to  the  rich  industrial  na- 
tions for  short-term  needs.  But  the  IMF  has 
opened  that  kitty  to  all  146  member  na- 
tions—the poor,  the  mismanaged,  the  bank- 
rupt^thus  higlilightlng  the  metamorphosis 
of  the  IMF  into  the  international  welfare 
agency  it  was  never  intended  to  be. 

Regan  says  the  IMF  would  resort  to  lend- 
ing the  $2.7  billion  to  the  debtor  nations 
only  in  case  of  a  serious  threat  to  interna- 
tional monetary  stability.  But  the  existence 
of  that  threat  now  is  precisely  why  the  IMF 
wants  the  money— now. 

Regan  says  the  $8.4  billion  Is  merely  a  line 
of  credit  to  the  IMF  (like  the  one  your  bank 
gives  you  on  your  Visa  card)  and  so  won't 
widen  the  U.S.  budget  deficit.  As  the  IMF 
lends  the  money  to  debtors,  Regan  says,  we 
get  the  right  to  withdraw  equivalent 
amounts  in  interest-bearing  IMF  currency 
called  Special  Drawing  Righte  (SDRs). 

But  hold  it!  That  interest  Is  only  85  per- 
cent of  what  our  dollars  could  earn  else- 
where. So  right  off  the  U.S.  takes  a  shel- 
lacking. As  for  the  SDRs,  once  again,  we 
couldn't  possibly  yank  out  our  share  with- 
out breaking  the  IMF  bank. 

We're  the  second  largest  user  of  IMF  re- 
sources, says  Regan.  "Consequently,  the  in- 
crease in  IMF  resources  doesn't  affect 
budget  outlays  or  the  budget  deficit."  We 
respectfully  point  out  to  the  secretary  that 
this  is  a  non  sequitur,  equivalent  to  saying  if 
A  lends  $8  billion  to  B  then  takes  back  $2 


billion.  A's  checkbook  and  balance  arent  af- 
fected. 

To  say  we're  the  second  largest  user  is  to 
mix  apples  and  oranges.  In  fact,  we've  been 
by  far  the  largest  net  contributor.  Our 
claims  on  the  IMF  amoimt  to  some  $9  bil- 
lion already— t/ie  turn  the  Tnatury  had  to 
borrov)  or  raite  in  taxet  from  U.S.  citizena. 

In  admitting  that  when  the  U.S.  line  of 
credit  is  drawn  on,  this  "does  increase 
Treasury  borrowing  needs."  Regan  gives  the 
game  away.  In  other  words,  when  the  IMP 
decides  to  lend  debtors  money  pledged  by 
the  U.S.,  the  Treasury  has  to  go  out  and 
borrow  the  money.  On  top  of  borrowing  to 
cover  the  federal  deficit.  So  It's  most  cer- 
tainly the  same  effect  as  widening  the  defi- 
cit. Just  because  IMF  funding  falls  In  that 
old  shell  game  called  off -budget  accounting 
doesn't  change  this  reality  one  whit. 

Regan  says  the  IMF  draws  on  our  line  of 
credit  "only  over  a  number  of  years,"  Imply- 
ing no  great  burden.  But  since  when  is 
adding  a  billion  or  two  to  the  national  detit 
in  a  year  no  burden?  Besides,  we  can  expect 
rapid  use  of  the  $8.4  billion,  since  so  many 
less-developed  nations  are  in  deep  trouble. 

We  err,  Regan  claims,  in  saying  the  IMF 
requires  debtors  to  reduce  imports  and 
expand  exports  as  a  Quid  pro  qvo  tor  IMF 
aid.  WeU,  take  BrazU.  With  debts  of  more 
ttian  $80  billion,  it  has  been  forced  to 
accept,  as  part  of  the  IMF  bailout  package, 
import  reductions  of  16  percent  or  $3  bil- 
lion. Just  about  the  total  value  of  our  ex- 
ports to  Brazil! 

Sure,  the  more  the  IMF  and  private  banks 
lend  to  debtor  nations,  the  less  they'll  have 
to  cut  imports— in  the  short  run.  But  sooner 
or  later  they'll  have  to  boost  exports  over 
imports.  Trade  surpluses  are  the  only  way 
to  earn  the  hard  currency  they  need  to  pay 
the  loans.  The  less  the  debtors  reduce  im- 
ports now,  the  more  they'll  have  to  borrow 
now.  And  the  larger  their  debt.  And  the 
larger  the  trade  surplus  they'll  need  later  to 
pay  the  debt. 

There  is  no  esci4>ing  this  logic:  If  we  want 
our  banks  to  get  their  money  back  under 
the  IMF  bailout,  well  have  to  accept  trade 
deficits  year  in  and  year  out,  as  far  as  the 
eye  (through  a  telescope)  can  see.  Perhaps 
Regan  would  like  to  try  "explaining  that  to 
the  more  than  5  million  U.S.  workers  whose 
Jobs  are  dependent  on  exports  or  the  Ameri- 
can farmers  who  are  exporting  nearly  $40 
billion  worth  of  agricultural  products 
abroad." 

Regan  says  it's  jumbled  logic  to  call  his 
IMF  propcisal  a  bank  bailout  since  the 
banlcs  would  have  to  lend  the  debtor  nations 
more  as  part  of  the  deal.  Sorry,  Mr.  Secre- 
tary, it's  still  a  bailout.  Without  it,  says  the 
debtors  the  administration  might  default; 
and  the  bank's  shareholders  wouldn't  look 
kindly  on  profits  lost  from  so  many  large 
loans  going  sour. 

Agreeing  to  pile  loans  on  top  of  bad  loans 
actually  makes  the  bankers  look  sharp  to 
shareholders.  Why?  Because,  in  practice, 
the  bankers  will  renegotiate  the  old  loans 
into  one  package  with  the  new  loans.  And 
sock  the  debtor  nations  with  huge,  up-front 
charges  the  bankers  call  "rescheduling 
fees." 

As  long  as  they  have  reason  to  believe  the 
government's  getting  into  this  lending  busi- 
ness and  so  won't  let  the  system  fall  apart, 
the  banks  have  the  best  of  all  worlds:  high 
profit  margins  and  implicit  government 
guarantees.  No  wonder,  as  soon  as  it  became 
evident  the  Treasury  had  Joined  the  game, 
the  depressed  stock  prices  of  the  biggest 
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international  banks  loomed  to  the  top  of 
tbeehaita. 

But  by  pOlnc  debt  on  debt,  with  the  Im- 
poMlble  expectation  that  all  the  debtor  na- 
ttooa  wOl  be  able  to  run  trade  surpluses 
each  other  In  order  to  pay  the 
only  one  outcome  Is  likely.  The  X3&. 
and  other  creditor  nations  will  have  to  re- 
flate in  <»dN-  to  keep  the  whole  thing  from 
tontine.  The  deeper  the  players  get  in 
trying  to  prop  up  old  loans  with  new  ones, 
the  greater  their  vested  interest  in  renewed 
global  inflation. 

The  answo^  As  we've  said  before,  forget 
the  IMF  bailout.  Let  the  15  or  so  MS.  banks 
with  the  largest  exposure  Join  their  Europe- 
an and  Japanese  counterparts.  And  decide 
on  how  much  of  the  bad  loans  they  need  to 
give  a  two-year  moratorium,  followed  by 
smaller  payments  over  longer  periods,  so 
the  debtor  nations  can  avoid  default. 

The  banks  will  loae  some  anticipated  earn- 
ings but  survive.  They  made  the  risky  loans 
in  the  flrst  place  because  they  bet  global  in- 
flation would  keep  boosting  the  prices  of 
the  commodities  the  debtor  nations  sell  to 
earn  hard  currency.  The  Fed's  abrupt  disin- 
flation dashed  the  bankers'  expectations. 
Too  bad.  Risk  Is  their  business.  The  disci- 
pline should  do  them  some  good.* 


TAX  INDEXmO:  AT  LAST  A 
BREAK  FOR  THE  LITTLE  OUT 

•  Bfr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
with  the  alarming  prospects  of  deficits 
in  the  $200  billion  range,  there  is  agi- 
tation by  some  to  repeal  tax  indexing. 
For  this  reason  it  is  important  for 
every  Member  of  Congress  to  be  fuDy 
aware  of  the  full  effect  of  tax  indexing 
and  the  consequence  of  its  repeal. 

A  recent  study  by  Thomas  Humbert 
of  the  Heritage  Foundation  is  an  ex- 
ceUent  analysis  of  this  major  tax 
reform  that  we  achieved  in  1981.  Mr. 
Humbert  details  the  effect  of  imple- 
menting tax  indexing  and  demon- 
strates clearly  that  indexing  is  of 
greatest  benefit  to  people  in  the 
lowest  tax  braclcets.  In  addition,  he 
charts  the  serious  consequence  of 
repeal  of  tax  indexing  for  the  average 
family. 

Mr.  President,  I  aslt  to  include  the 
study  entitled:  "Tax  Indexing:  At  Last 
a  Break  for  the  Little  Guy"  in  the 

COHGRKSSIOHAL    RECORD.    It    WUl    bC    Of 

interest  to  everyone  concerned  with  a 
fair  and  honest  tax  policy. 

The  study  follows: 

[From  the  Heritage  Foundation.  Mar.  22, 
1983] 

Tax  Imdkziiig:  At  Last  a  Bhzak  for  thx 

LittlbOot 

(By  Thomas  M.  Humbert) 

nmoDncTioN 

During  the  1970s,  bracket  creep  became 
J3S.  taxpayers'  enemy  No.  1.  Even  if  work- 
ers received  pay  raises  keeping  up  with  in- 
flatkm.  real  after-tax  wages  declined  since 
many  were  pushed  into  higher  tax  brackets. 
The  taxpayer  found  himself  on  an  acceler- 
ating tax  treadmill.  Average-  and  lower- 
income  Americans  routinely  faced  tax  rates 
once  reserved  for  the  rich.  While  only  some 
3  percent  of  taxpayers  faced  marginal  tax 
rates  of  30  percent  or  above  in  1960,  by  1981 
bracket  creep  had  shoved  34  percent  of 
them  up  to  the  30  percent  level  or  higher. 


Finally  something  was  done  about  bra^et 
creep.  The  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act 
(ERTA)  of  1981  provides  that  all  tax  rate 
brackets,  the  aero  bracket  amount  (formerly 
the  standard  deduction)  and  personal  ex- 
emptions are  to  be  indexed  for  inflation,  be- 
ginning in  1985.  No  longer  will  taxpayers  be 
pushed  into  higher  tax  brackeU  simply  be- 
cause inflation  increases  their  nominal 
income.  Bracket  creep  in  effect  was  to  be 
buried. 

Now,  some  in  Congress  are  having  second 
thoughts  and  want  to  repeal  the  measure, 
before  it  even  begins.  They  want  to  perpet- 
uate bracket  creep  and,  with  it,  their  power 
to  tax  by  the  backdoor  and  enable  the  gov- 
ernment to  profit  from  inflation-causing 
programs.  Without  indexing,  every  10  per- 
cent inflation  will  give  the  government  a  17 
percent  tax  windfall.  Paying  for  this,  of 
course,  will  be  the  American  taxpayer,  par- 
ticularly average  Americans  and  the  work- 
ing poor.  They  have  been  the  most  hurt 
over  the  last  decade  as  Inflation  has  pushed 
them  into  higher  Ux  brackeU.  They  would 
be  the  most  hurt  should  indexing  be  elimi- 
nated. 

About  80  percent  of  the  relief  generated 
by  tax  indexing  benefits  taxpayers  earning 
less  than  $50,000  a  year.  Those  taxpayers 
making  above  $200,000  a  year  will  get  only 
about  1.2  percent  of  the  tax  relief.  If  Con- 
gress repeals  indexing,  the  tax  liability  of 
the  lowest-income  Americans  would  increase 
in  one  year  by  ten  times  the  percentage  in- 
crease of  the  highest  income  groups.  The 
$10,000  bracket  would  face  a  14  percent  hike 
in  the  first  year  alone,  but  the  $200,000 
Income  groups  would  pay  only  about  1.3  per- 
cent higher  taxes. 

Even  with  moderate  inflation  the  tax  li- 
ability of  the  lowest  income  bracket  would 
be  60  percent  higher  in  1988  than  it  would 
be  with  indexing.  This  would  be  balancing 
the  budget  on  the  backs  of  average  Ameri- 
cans and  the  worlUng  poor.  Repeal  of  Index- 
ing, according  to  a  Department  of  Treasury 
study,  essentially  would  eliminate  the  25 
percent  income  tax  reductions  for  all  tax- 
payers except  the  very  rich  by  1989.  Tax 
rates  on  every  income  family,  except  the 
rich,  would  rise  to  record  highs  In  only  a 
few  years.  In  short,  indexing  is  a  break  for 
the  average  American  taxpayer.  To  repeal 
indexing  is  to  penalize  the  working  man  and 
woman. 

The  campaign  by  some  members  of  Con- 
gress to  repeal  indexing  would  nullify  prob- 
ably the  most  important  tax  reform  provi- 
sion of  the  Reagan  economic  program.  This 
program,  designed  to  stimulate  the  economy 
by  allowing  Individuals  to  keep  and  save 
more  of  what  they  earn,  is  a  complex 
mosaic.  Among  Its  many  components: 

1.  Private  Capital  Formation.  Reducing 
the  top  rate  of  tax  on  individuals  from  70 
percent  to  50  percent  and  expanding  the  eli- 
gibility for  IRAs  and  Keoghs  were  moves  de- 
signed to  increase  the  capital  available  for 
new  enterprises  and  investment.  These 
measures  have  already  boosted  confidence 
for  business  startups  and  generated  tangible 
economic  benefits:  the  savings  rate  has 
surged  30  percent  to  6.9  percent  of  dispos- 
able personal  income  in  the  third  quarter  of 
1982,  the  stock  market  is  at  a  record  high, 
funds  in  IRAs  and  Keoghs  have  nearly  dou- 
bled in  Just  one  year,  and  the  venture  cap- 
ital industry  has  grown  rapidly.' 


a.  Biitinest  rax  ntfom.  Aooelerattng  and 
simplifying  the  depredation  allowanoea 
available  for  machine  tools  and  other  cap- 
ital equipment  was  enacted  to  spur  Ameri- 
can business  to  invest  in  new  factory  equip- 
ment and  tools.  Although  about  TO  percent 
of  the  1981  business  tax  cuts  were  repealed 
In  last  summer's  tax  hike  package.  Ameri- 
can business  is  still  expected  to  enjoy  a  vig- 
orous recovery  and  begin  to  hike  capital  in- 
vestment significantly.  As  it  was.  despite  the 
severe  recession,  business  and  industrial  out- 
lays for  capital  equipment  (after  an  infla- 
tion adjustment)  shrunk  only  one-third  of 
the  amount  experienced  In  the  1974-75  eco- 
nomic downturn. 

3.  Tax  Relief  for  Lower  and  MiddU  Income 
Ajnerlcant.  The  25  percent  income  tax  cut 
and  tax  indexing  provide  average  and  work- 
ing Americans  with  much  needed  relief 
after  nearly  two  decades  of  skyrocketing 
taxation.  When  indexing  begins  in  1985,  it 
will  force  the  government  to  tax  openly  and 
deliberately  and  to  stimulate  work,  savings, 
and  Jobs  by  lowering  marginal  tax  rates. 

Those  aspects  of  the  Reagan  tax  strategy 
that  took  effect  during  the  first  twelve 
months— the  capital  formation  initiatives 
and  the  business  tax  cuts— generally  provid- 
ed corporations  and  upper-bracket  Ameri- 
cans with  the  lion's  share  of  the  benefits.  Of 
course,  even  these  early  provisions  generate 
important  benefits  for  a  broad  range  of 
income  groups  as  a  quickened  pace  of  invest- 
ment and  saving  activity  stimulates  econom- 
ic growth.  But  the  remainder  of  the  pro- 
gram—and especially  tax  bracket  indexing— 
is  targeted  directly  at  the  grass-roots  tax- 
payer. It  is  this  group  that  will  gain  the 
most  from  the  ten  percent  tax  cut  scheduled 
for  July.  And  it  is  this  group  that  will  be  the 
primary  beneficiaries  when  individual  tax 
brackets  are  indexed  to  the  rate  of  inflation. 
Only  the  1983  Income  tax  cut  and  indexing 
will  save  average  and  working  Americans 
from  the  highest  tax  burden  in  history. 

TBI  IMPORTAlfCC  OF  IKSKXHfO 

Bracket  creep  it  a  hidden  tax 
Bracket  Oeep  is  a  hidden  tax,  requiring 
no  action  by  Congress.  Example:  Under  the 
terms  of  the  1984  tax  code  and  without  in- 
dexing,* a  family  of  four  making  $25,000  a 
year  in  1984  would  have  to  make  $27,500 
one  year  later  to  earn  the  same  pre-tax  real 
income.  With  $27,600,  the  family's  real 
Income  is  effectively  the  same,  but  its  tax 
bUl  increases  from  $1,621  to  $1,953.  Al- 
though the  family's  income  has  grown  by  10 
percent,  bracket  creep  increases  its  federal 
taxes  by  over  20  percent.  The  f amUy  faces  a 
marginal  tax  rate  of  18  percent  compared 
with  the  16  percent  it  faced  before,  and  its 
average  tax  rate  has  Jimiped  from  6.5  per- 
cent to  7.1  percent. 

If  the  family's  taxes  had  remained  con- 
stant with  inflation.  It  would  have  paid 
$1,783,  instead  of  the  $1,953.  As  such,  even 
though  pre-tax  income  kept  abreast  of  infla- 
tion, the  famUy's  real  after-tax  purchasing 
power  was  reduced  by  $170.  This  represents 
an  inflation  tax,  and  the  taxpayer's  loss  be- 
comes the  government's  gain.  In  this  case, 
the  10  percent  inflation  raised  government 
revenues  over  20  percent.  In  the  aggregate, 
for  all  income  classes,  a  10  percent  increase 


■See  Thomas  Humbert.  "Reacanomlcs:  Making 
Oalna."  Herttage  Foundation  Backsrounder  No. 
239.  Jan.  31, 1983. 


■  This  example  Is  based  on  the  1984  tax  code  and 
aaumea  that  the  third  year  of  the  tax  cut  is  not  re- 
pealed. The  calculaUons  are  baaed  <»  a  family  of 
(our  with  all  Income  from  wages  and  Mlarles  and 
no  tax  preference*  or  adjustments  to  Income.  Item- 
ized deductions  are  awumed  to  be  S3  percent  of 
income. 


in  inflation  generatca  a  17  percent  Increaae 
in  government  revenues.*  The  higher  the  in- 
flation rate,  the  higher  the  inflation  tax. 

Indexing  wotad  eliminate  this  inflation 
tax  by  adjusting  both  the  top  and  bottom 
amounts  of  each  tax  bracket  according  to 
the  inflation  rate.  The  aero  bracket  amount 
(formerly  the  standard  deduetkm)  and  the 
personal  exemption  also  would  be  increased 
by  the  inflation  rate.  After  indexing  takes 
effect,  every  10  percent  increase  in  inflation 
would  increase  tax  revenues  by  only  10  per- 
cent rather  than  17  percent.  In  the  case 
above,  indexing  would  have  ensured  that 
the  family's  real  after-tax  income  was  unaf- 
fected by  inflation— its  marginal  and  aver- 
age tax  rates  would  be  unaltered. 

Indexing  Helps  the  Lower-Paid.  Taxpay- 
ers in  the  lowest  Income  categories  suffer 
most  from  inflation  and.  accordingly,  will 
benefit  disproportionately  from  indexing. 
The  reasons: 

(1)  with  so  many  upper-inonne  Americans 
now  in  the  maximum  tax  bracket  of  SO  per- 
cent, bracket  creep  is  of  importance  only  to 
middle-  and  lower-income  taxpayers; 

(2)  changes  in  marginal  tax  rates  are  more 
frequent  in  lower-income  categories,  espe- 
cially $1S,000-$30,000,  than  in  higher  ones; 

(3)  movement  from  one  income  tax  brack- 
et to  another  Is  more  common  at  lower- 
income  levels  because  the  width  of  the 
brackets  increases  as  Income  rises; 

(4)  the  zero  bracket  amount  and  personal 
exemptions  erode  in  value  as  inflation  rises, 
unlike  most  itemized  deductions  used  by 
higher  income  groups. 

Although  all  Americans  are  hurt  by  brack- 
et creep,  the  effect  is  less  at  higher  incomes. 
In  a  year  of  8  percent  inflation,  for  instance, 
the  average  tax  bite  increases  by  a  high  of 
26  percent  for  the  $12,000  income  earner,  to 
Just  9.6  percent  for  taxpayers  making 
$150,000. 

The  inflation  tax  accelerates  over  timt, 
much  like  compound  interest.  As  Chart  I 
shows,  ten  years  of  8  percent  inflation 
would  increase  the  taxes  of  Americans  by 
between  130  and  430  percent,  with  the  larg- 
est tax  increases  reserved  for  lower  incomes, 
while  money  incomes  would  have  increased 
over  the  same  period  by  Just  116  percent. 
Taxes  for  aU  Income  brackets  Increase  by 
more  then  ten  times  the  one-year  intTease. 
Taxes  on  the  $18,000  income  bracket,  for  ex- 
ample, increaae  16%  percent  in  one  year  of  8 
percent  inflation,  but  taxes  over  ten  years 
under  such  an  Inflation  rate  Increases  by  33 
percent— twenty  times  the  first  year's  tax 
hike. 

With  the  inflation  rate  in  the  19708  aver- 
aging about  6.5  percent  a  year,  tax  liabilities 
increased  substantially  for  all  Income  levels. 
On  the  average,  taxes  Increased  by  1.7  times 
faster  than  the  inflation  rate.  Because  of 
this,  the  nine  major  tax  reductions  enacted 
by  Congress  in  the  1960s  and  1970s  did  not 
reduce  taxes  at  all.  They  simply  offset 
about  half  of  the  cumulative  tax  increase 
due  to  inflation.  While  Congress  claimed 
credit  for  cutting  taxes,  it  actually  was  col- 
lecting tax  windfalls  fnmi  inflation.  With 
this  windfall,  it  enacted  more  programs  and 
bloated  the  federal  bureaucracy. 

These  skyrocketing  taxes  have  exacted  a 
heavy  puniahmwit  on  enterprise,  Invest- 
ment, and  saving.  Why  work,  invest,  or  save 
when  the  government  takes  such  a  large 
chunk  of  proflts  or  wages?  It  Is  no  wonder 
that  the  American  economy  began  sputter- 


ing and  eventually  fell  Into  the  worst  reces- 
sion in  four  decades. 

CHART  I.-PERCENTAGE  INCREASES  IN  FEDERAL  INCOME 
TAXES  DUE  TO  SAIARY  INCREASES  AND  THE  PORTIONS 
OF  THE  INCREASES  DUE  TO  BRACKET  CREEP 
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THE  IMPACT  OP  REPEALUfG  nfOEXING 

Indexing  was  designed  to  arrest  the  steep 
climb  of  marginal  tax  rates  with  its  damag- 
ing effects  on  incentives  and  enterprise.  In- 
dexing Is.  in  effect,  the  most  significant 
achievement  of  the  taxpayer's  revolt,  repre- 
senting the  most  far-reaching  tax  reform 
for  the  lower-bracket  taxpayer— the  little 
guy— in  the  past  two  decades.  It  is  a  guaran- 
tee that  Washington  no  longer  will  take  a 
bigger  tax  bite  out  of  the  worklngman's  pay- 
check Just  because  inflation  increases  nomi- 
nal income. 

CHART  II.-THE  EFFECT  OF  REPEAUNG  INDEXING, 

DISTRIBUTED  BY  ADJUSTED  GROSS  INCOME  OASS 
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•  The  1963  Joint  Beoooaiile  Report  on  the  Febru- 
ary 1963  ■oooomlc  Report  of  the  Preaident,  Joint 
■nonwnic  Ooaunlttee,  Mar.  3, 1983. 
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With  inflation  expected  to  range  between 
4  and  5  percent  a  year  after  1985,  Indexing 
will  give  taxpayers  about  $98  billion  in  reUef 
from  the  inflation  tax  between  1985  and 
1988.  Taxpayers  making  below  $50,000  a 
year  will  receive  the  lion's  share  of  the 
relief— about  $78  billion.  Currently,  this 
group  pays  about  two-thirds  of  aU  Income 
taxes  and  will  receive  about  80  percent  of 
the  tax  relief  from  Indexing.  Taxpayers 
earning  below  $16,000  contribute  7.9  percent 
of  the  total  taxes,  but  will  receive  13.9  per- 
cent of  the  benefits  from  indexing.  The 
wealthy,  on  the  other  hand,  will  receive 
much  smaller  benefits.  Just  1.2  percent  of 
the  tax  relief  from  indexing  will  go  to  tax- 
payers making  $300,000  or  more,  although 


they  contribute  7.1  percent  of  total  taxes 
(see  Chart  II). 

If  Congress  repeals  tax  indexing,  the  tax 
liability  of  low-  and  middle-income  Ameri- 
cans would  increase  in  the  first  year  by  a  far 
greater  percentage  than  that  of  Americans 
with  income  over  $50,000.  After  only  one 
year  of  an  unlndexed  tax  code,  a  wage 
earner  making  $10,000  would  pay  14  percent 
higher  taxes;  the  $30,000  tax  bracket.  3  per- 
cent higher  taxes:  and  the  $200,000  bracket. 
only  1.3  percent  higher  (see  Chart  m). 

This  would  occur  in  the  first  year.  After 
four  unlndexed  years,  Americans,  especially 
lower-income  groups,  would  face  even 
higher  average  and  marginal  taxes.  Without 
indexing,  taxes  on  the  $0  to  $5,000  Income 
class  would  be  60  percent  higher  in  1988 
than  with  Indexing;  taxes  on  the  $15,000  to 
$20,000  Income  group  would  be  14  percent 
higher,  taxes  for  the  $200,000  to  $500,000 
group  would  be  Just  3  percent  higher.  The 
overall  taxpayer  liability.  If  indexing  were 
repealed,  would  increase  by  3  percent  in 
1985,  6.5  percent  in  1986,  almost  9  percent  in 
1987,  and  over  II  percent  in  1988.* 

CHART  III.-CHANGE  IN  INCOME  TAX  UABUTY  DUE  TO 
REPEAUNG  THE  INDEXING  PROVISION  ENACTED  IN  ERTA 
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Repeal  of  Indexing  would  mean  an  enor- 
mous increase  in  taxes.  The  median  Income 
family  of  four,  earning  $24,000  In  1982, 
would  pay  $1,000  In  additional  taxes  be- 
tween 1985  and  1988  If  Indexing  were  re- 
pealed. As  Chart  IV  shows,  the  family's  av- 
erage tax  rate  would  Increase  from  9.17  per- 
cent In  1984  to  10.41  percent  by  1988.  This 
means  that  the  Reagan  tax  cuts  would  be 
wiped  out  after  only  four  years  of  moderate 
inflation.  Only  the  rich  would  stay  ahead  of 
the  game. 

THK  OBJKTIOMS  TO  lailKllifO 

DtfleiU 

Opponents  argue  that  Indexing  will  con- 
tribute to  the  burgeoning  budget  deficit. 
Some  even  claim  that  the  VJB.  is  an  under- 
taxed  society.  Tet  indexing  would  not  pre- 
vent Congress  from  increasing  taxes  if 
needed.  It  simply  assures  that  legislators 
must  go  on  record  and  vote  for  hikes,  rather 
than  simply  depend  on  inflation  to  do  It  for 
them.  And  even  with  indexing  and  the 
Reagan  tax  cuts,  taxes  wiU  not  decreased. 
At  best,  they  will  remain  at  1981's  histori- 
cally high  levels,  thanks  to  bracket  creep. 
new  social  security  taxes,  and  the  1983  tax 
bill  hike,  which,  combined,  will  wipe  out 
mots  of  Reagan's  $600  billion  tax  relief 
measure  of  1981. 

Without  the  Reagan  tax  cuts,  of  course, 
things  would  be  much  worse.  Marginal  tax 
rates  would  be  from  4  to  10  percentage 
points  higher,  and  tax  revenues  as  a  per- 
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centage  of  ONP  would  be  up  to  3  to  4  per- 
oentMe  pt^ts.  But  even  with  the  Reagan 
cuti.  Amerteans  In  all  Income  brackets  will 
pay  about  the  nine  percentage  of  their 
inoome  tn  l»n  aa  they  did  in  IMl.  Chart  V 
indicates  that  those  in  the  half  median 
Income  bracket,  for  example,  in  1981  paid 
30.11  percent  of  their  Income  for  income 
and  aodal  security  taxes  and  will  pay  an  es- 
timated 30.9  percent  in  1988.  No  tax  cut 
there.  There  median  income  taxpayer  paid 
3S  percent  of  income  in  Income  and  social 
security  taxes  In  1981,  and  will  still  pay 
34.74  percent  of  1988.  The  twice  median 
income  earner  goes  from  36.87  percent  in 
1981  to  about  38.83  by  1988.  This  hardly 
amounts  to  a  huge  tax  cut.  Clearly,  the 
Reagan  tax  cuts  are  not  causing  the  defi- 
cit—because taxes  have  not  been  cut  very 
much. 

CHMT  V.-AVDtAGE  TAX  RATS  UNDER  FICA  AND 
MOMDUAL  INCOME  TAX 
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IfKflation 
Opponents  of  indexing  claim  that,  if  tax- 
payers are  protected  from  the  tiarmful  ef- 
fects of  inflation  induced  bracket  creep,  the 
resolve  to  fight  inflation  will  weaken.  Index- 
ing supporters  cotmter  that  the  reverse  is 
true.  Without  Indexing,  the  government  has 
an  incentive  to  encourage  inflation  since  it 
receives  the  tax  windfall  from  bracket 
creep.  Indexing  takes  away  this  incentive  by 
eliminating  the  windfalls. 

CONCLnSIOR 

Indexing  provides,  at  long  last,  a  tax  break 
for  the  little  guy.  It  introduces  an  extraordi- 
nary measure  of  fairness  into  the  U.S.  tax 
system.  Indexing  also  preserves  the  integri- 
ty of  the  American  democratic  process.  It 
means  that  if  Congress  desires  lilgher  taxes, 
each  member  must  go  on  record  and  vote  to 
increase  taxes  openly  and  deliberately.  No 
longer  can  Congress  depend  on  the  subter- 
fuge of  bracket  creep  to  raise  taxes  silently. 

Indexing  does  not  mandate  a  level  of  gov- 
enunent  spending  nor  does  it  freeze  reve- 
nues at  a  specific  level.  It  is  simply  a  proce- 
dural reform  to  guarantee  tax  honesty  by 
the  nation's  legislators.  The  integrity  of 
American  democratic  institutions  and  ele- 
mentary notions  of  fairness  are  at  stake. 

Yet  some  Republicans  and  Democrats 
want  to  eliminate  indexing— ironically,  in 
the  name  of  fairness.  But  is  it  fairness  when 
tax  rates  once  reserved  for  the  rich  are  im- 
posed on  middle-  and  even  lower-income 
taxpayers?  Is  it  fair  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment gains  from  Inflation  at  the  expense  of 
those  American  working  men  and  women 
least  able  to  pay?  Is  it  fair  that  Congress 
can  raise  taxes  without  recording  a  vote?  Is 
It  fair  that  Congressmen  claim  credit  for 
cutting  taxes  when  they  are  simply  return- 
ing some  of  the  revenue  bonus  from  the  in- 
flation tSLX?  Of  course  not.  If  Congress  re- 
peals hvifxlng.  it  will  overturn  one  of  the 
fairest  and  moat  t>eneflcial  tax  reforms  in 
recent  \3S.  history.  The  little  guy  needs  a 
tax  break.  Congress  and  President  Reagan 
gave  it  to  him  in  1981.  It  would  be  unfair  for 
Congress  to  take  it  back. 


RECXXJNITION  TO  CALIFORNIA 
REPUBLICAN  ASSEMBLY 

•  Mr.  wnJSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  enter  into  the  Rxcoro  a 
testimonial  on  a  very  distinguished  oc- 
casion, the  50th  anniversary  in  my 
home  State  of  the  California  Republi- 
can Assembly. 

CRA  celebrates  its  golden  anniversa- 
ry this  week  on  April  9,  a  half  century 
of  grassroot  involvment  at  all  levels 
and  testimony  to  the  fact  that  if  con- 
cerned men  and  women  get  together 
they  can  impact  their  government  and 
their  lives. 

CRA  and  its  50-year  involvement  is 
in  the  best  tradition  of  American  poli- 
tics. These  people  have  given  their 
time  and  energies  to  their  cause  be- 
cause they  are  devoted  to  and  believe 
in  America.  They  are  more  than  Just 
concerned  about  the  direction  of  the 
country;  they  actually  get  involved 
and  try  to  affect  change. 

Twenty  of  the  25  past  CRA  presi- 
dents will  be  gathered  together  this 
coming  Saturday  for  this  very  special 
day  to  celebrate  what  will  siu-ely  be 
only  a  half-way  point  in  a  century  of 
service  to  the  country.  I  will  celerate 
this  special  occasion  with  them.  As  all 
of  California  celebrates  with  them.* 


mander.  Bemie  has  also  found  time  to 
sit  on  the  board  of  directors  for  the 
Wayne  County  Employee's  Credit 
Union.  Bemie's  retirement  will  pro- 
vide him  with  additional  time  to 
devote  to  his  interests  in  travel,  con- 
tinuing adult  education,  reading,  vol- 
unteer activities,  and  his  family— his 
wife,  Beverly,  and  their  five  children 
and  two  grandchildren. 

Throughout  his  government  career, 
Bernard  E.  Hanus  has  exemplified  the 
characteristics  of  an  effective  public 
servant— diligent,  concerned,  innova- 
tive, and  involved.  I  am  pleased  to  pay 
this  tribute  to  Bernard  E.  Hanus  of 
Wayne  County.  Mich.,  and  I  congratu- 
late him  on  a  successful  government 
career.* 


BERNARD  E.  HANUS  RETIRES 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay 
tribute  to  a  longtime  friend.  Bernard 
E.  Hanus,  who  is  retiring  as  the  direc- 
tor of  administration  of  the  Wayne 
County  Board  of  Commissioners. 
Bemie  is  retiring  after  an  impressive 
31  years  with  Wasme  County  govern- 
ment in  my  home  State  of  Michigan. 

In  1952,  Bemie  left  Ford  Motor  Co. 
to  enter  county  service  as  a  clerk  in 
the  Office  of  Board  of  Supervisors;  2 
years  later,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
position  of  administrative  assistant. 
Moving  up  the  ladder  of  Wayne 
County  governmental  responsibility, 
he  held  the  positions  of  administrative 
analyst,  assistant  committee  clerk,  and 
committee  clerk  before  stepping  in  as 
director  of  administration  13  years 
ago.  Bemie  has  also  served  as  a 
member  and  chairman  of  the  Detroit 
Wayne  Joint  building  authority  since 
1974. 

A  native  of  the  Detroit  area,  Bemie 
is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  De- 
troit and  has  done  postgraduate  work 
at  Wajme  State  University.  He  was 
also  an  associate  of  urban  affairs  at 
the  National  Institute  of  Public  Af- 
fairs. He  served  in  the  U.S.  Army. 

In  addition  to  Bemie's  contributions 
to  Wayne  County  government,  he  has 
been  actively  involved  in  twth  educa- 
tional and  professional  organizations. 
He  has  served  as  member  and  presi- 
dent of  Our  Lady  Queen  of  Peace 
Roman  Catholic  school  board.  He  is  a 
life  member  of  AMVETS  Post  No.  33 
and  has  previously  served  as  post  com- 


RETIREMENT  PROGRAMS  FOR 
THE  INTELUGENCE  COMMUNI- 
TY 

•  Mr.  DURENBEROER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, when  we  debated  the  Social  Se- 
curity Amendments  of  1983.  we  were 
well  aware  of  the  concerns  expressed 
by  Federal  workers.  Much  of  that  con- 
cern should  be  allayed  by  the  provi- 
sion that: 

Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  reduce  the  ac- 
crued entitlement  to  the  future  benefits 
under  the  federal  retirement  system  of  ciu"- 
rent  and  retired  Federal  employees  and 
their  families. 

E^ren  with  this  provision,  it  is  essen- 
tial for  each  Member  of  this  body  to 
reassure  Federal  employees  of  our 
commitment  to  insuring  their  retire- 
ment income.  The  Governmental  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee  on  Civil  Services. 
Post  Office,  and  General  Services, 
under  the  able  leadership  of  the  assist- 
ant majority  leader,  will  soon  address 
the  need  to  restructure  Federal  retire- 
ment systems  affected  by  this  act. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  full  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee  considers 
Federal  retirement  plans,  the  commit- 
tee must  be  especially  sensitive  to  the 
need  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  re- 
tirement systems  for  our  intelligence 
personnel.  Intelligence  is  truly  the 
first  line  of  defense  for  our  country, 
and  we  cannot  afford  to  let  it  deterio- 
rate. 

Our  intelligence  officers  must 
always  be  the  cream  of  the  crop.  They 
need  skills  in  foreign  languages  and 
cultures;  knowledge  of  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  military  affairs;  adminis- 
trative ability;  and  often  both  mental 
and  phsnsical  stamina.  The  Govern- 
ment cannot  offer  top  salaries  even  to 
such  highly  skilled  people.  We  rely 
largely  on  their  sense  of  duty. 

A  major  inducement  to  these  people. 
Mr.  President,  is  the  ability  to  take 
early  retirement  in  time  to  have  a 
second  career.  Retirement  at  age  55 
with  30  years  service— or  at  age  50 
with  20  years  service,  for  most  over- 
seas employees  of  the  CIA— is  a  crucial 


Incentive  to  top-flight  personnel  who 
could  easily  make  more  money  outside 
the  Government 

Early  retirement  serves  other  pur- 
poses as  well.  It  enables  our  intelli- 
gence agencies  to  bring  in  new  blood. 
It  lets  them  give  promotions  to  young- 
er personnel  who  have  the  drive  and 
energy  that  the  exhausting  world  of 
intelligence  demands.  Age  brings 
wisdom,  but  our  intelligence  agencies 
also  need  hustle.  They  need  early  re- 
tirement systems— including  the 
CIARD6  system  for  CIA's  overseas 
personnel— to  keep  performing  the  dif- 
ficult and  crucial  tasks  that  America 
entrusts  to  them. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  too  early  to  say 
exactly  what  a  restructured  Federal 
retirement  system  wiU  look  like.  But  I 
can  assure  the  fine  men  and  women  of 
our  intelligence  community  that  my 
service  on  the  Select  Committee  on  In- 
telligence has  made  me  well  aware  of 
how  much  we  depend  upon  them.  I  am 
determined  that  they,  in  tum.  will  be 
able  to  depend  upon  us.« 


A  BANKER'S  VIEWPOINT 

•  BCr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President. 
Howard  L.  Gay  is  vice  chairman  of  the 
Citizens  Commercial  &  Savings  Bank 
of  Flint,  Mich.  Over  the  years  he  has 
done  a  considerable  amoimt  of  think- 
ing and  writing  about  the  American 
dream  of  home  ownership  and  the 
ability  of  millions  of  our  young  people 
to  realize  that  dream. 

Last  February  25.  1983.  he  wrote  an 
article  in  "Michigan  Investor"  entitled 
"Establishing  a  Fixed  Rate  and  Tax- 
Exempt  Status  for  Passbook  Savings." 
It  contains  some  of  his  latest  thoughts 
on  how  to  stimulate  the  housing  in- 
dustry and  make  home  ownership  af- 
fordable to  all  Americans. 

Bfr.  President.  I  ask  that  this  article 
be  printed  in  fuU  immediately  follow- 
ing these  remarks. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 
A    Bahkxb's    Vixwromr    Estabusrihg    a 

FixxD  Rats  and  Tax-Exxmft  Status  roa 

Passbook  Savings 

(By  Howard  L.  Oay) 

There  Is  a  serious  question  of  whether  the 
American  dream  of  home  ownership  will 
materialize  for  millions  of  our  young  people 
due  to  the  cost  of  deposits  and  the  required 
short-term  reinvestment  of  these  funds. 

The  opportunity  to  earn  money  market 
Interest  on  savings  and  checking  accounts 
may  be  a  windfall  for  depositors,  but  it's 
going  to  mean  tough  going  for  anyone  look- 
ing for  a  loan,  especially  a  long-term,  fixed 
rate  mortgage. 

"Bankers  must  charge  three  percentage 
points  more  for  mortgages  than  they  pay  on 
deposits,"  said  economist  Tom  Powers  of 
Goodkin  Associates  of  Fort  Lauderdale, 
Fla.,  a  national  real  estate  consulting  firm. 
"That  is  to  cover  their  processing,  risk  and 
profit.  So  if  deposits  earn  10%,  mortgages 
must  be  13%,  or  more. 

The  contradictory  courses  this  nation  la 
following  catmot  solve  the  problems  of  in- 
flation,  trade  balances,   recession,   budget 


deficits,  business  failures  and  unemploy- 
ment. The  pattern  is,  when  a  solution  Is 
neared  In  one  area,  conditions  worsen  In 
others.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the 
phaaeout  of  Interest  rate  ceilings  which 
have  and  wlU  increase  the  cost  of  borrowing 
and  which  wlU  require  adjustable  rates  on 
loans. 

Milll(His  of  our  young  people  who  dream 
of  owning  their  own  homes  cannot  afford  to 
pay  13%  "plus"— the  "plus"  being  the  un- 
known rate  Increases  based  on  the  future 
cost  of  deposits.  The  majority  of  our  em- 
ployed young  citizens  can  afford  a  rate  of 
8M%,  If  the  rate  is  permanent. 

What  we  need  is  a  stable,  low-cost  deposit 
base  if  we  are  to  provide  the  funds  enabling 
our  young  people  to  realize  the  American 
dream  of  home  ownership.  A  stable  deposit 
base  at  a  low  rate  of  interest  can  be  estab- 
lished with  an  incentive  savings  plan.  The 
incentive  would  be  to  offer  a  tax  exempt 
status  for  passbook  and  statement  savings 
accounts. 

Enticing  the  average  person  to  save  more 
through  offering  tax-exempt  interest  on  low 
interest  savings  accounts  with  no  withdraw- 
al restrictions  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
solving  the  problems  of  inflation,  recession, 
budget  deficits,  trade  balances,  business  fail- 
ures and  unemployment. 

LiTT  TO  Busnrass 

Savings  funds  acquired  at  the  present 
passbook  rate  would  provide  a  tremendous 
lift  to  all  business,  particularly  the  construc- 
tion industry- to  the  extent  that  overall  tax 
revenues  should  increase  substantially. 

Instead  of  encouraging  savings,  the  gov- 
ernment appears  bent  on  discouraging  sav- 
ings by  its  tax  withholding  on  interest  and 
dividends  which  may  become  effective  July 
1.  This  plan  will  add  unnecessary  costs  to  fi- 
nancial institutions  and  will  decrease  sav- 
ings deposits.  It's  the  wrong  direction. 

The  All-Savers  wasn't  too  much  of  a  suc- 
cess and  the  thought  that  this  type  of  one 
year  taxless  interest  deposit  would  encour- 
age financial  institutions  to  generate  long- 
term  mortgages  was  simply  illogical. 

M.  Brock  Wier,  in  remarlu  on  the  Recapi- 
talization American  given  to  the  Banker's 
Association  for  Foreign  Trade,  April  27, 
1982,  said:  "One  option  would  be  partial  ex- 
emptions of  interest  income  from  taxation. 
His  statement  gave  me  this  thought: 

Why  not  place  a  semi-permanent  rate  cell- 
ing on  passbook  and  statement  savings,  say 
until  1992,  and  make  interest  earned  on 
these  accounts  tax  exempt? 

A  tax-exempt  status  for  passbook  and 
statement  savings  would  increase  dependa- 
ble, stable  deposits  and.  would  drive  other 
money  market  rates  downward.  The  small 
savers  don't  have  the  funds  available  to  take 
advantage  of  tax-shelters  such  as  municipal 
bonds  and  they  would  welcome  a  passbook 
savings  tax-exempt  account.  It  would  even 
attract  large  investors  who  wish  to  invest 
short-term  instead  of  long-term.  No  other 
changes  in  passbook  and  statement  savings 
are  proposed.  Deposit  and  withdrawal  privi- 
leges would  remain  the  same.  It  would  be  a 
short-term  account  with  a  rate  ceiling  untU 
1993. 

"The  Depository  Institutions  Deregtila- 
tion  Act  of  1980  provides  for  an  orderly 
phaseout  of  interest  rate  ceilings  on  depos- 
its over  a  six  year  period.  This  phaseout  is 
Intended  to  enable  all  depositors  to  receive  a 
market  rate  of  return  on  their  savings  as 
soon  as  It  is  economicaUy  feasible  for  insti- 
tutions to  pay  such  rates."  Federal  Reserve 
Regulatory  Service  2-409  Transmittal  02/1 
(3-81). 


The  key  phrases  are:  orderly  phaaeout:  six 
year  periods;  market  rate  of  return;  and  eco- 
nomicaUy feasible. 

■IX  MOBI  TKsas 

The  tax-exempt,  semi-permanent  oeQ- 
Inged  rate  passbook  savings  fits  three  of  the 
four  key  phrases  mandated  by  Congieaa. 
The  only  thing  that  needs  to  be  changed  is 
to  extend  the  period  of  the  orderly  phaae- 
out from  1088  to  1993— an  additional  six 
years.  Deregulation  would  still  be  intact,  but 
the  orderly  phaseout  would  be  more  realia- 
tic  than  presently. 

By  1993  most  financial  institutions  will 
have  restructured  their  assets  into  a  profita- 
ble poaition  and  in  the  meantime  all  depoai- 
tors.  large  and  small,  will  receive  a  market 
rate  of  return. 

A  stable  low-rate  account  will  permit  for- 
ward planning  by  industry,  commerce  and 
government.  We  must  avoid  the  volatile, 
costly  Interest  rate  scene  experienced  In 
1980.  1981.  and  the  first  half  of  1983.  if  we  . 
are  to  combat  inflation,  increase  employ- 
ment  and  eliminate  budget  deficits. 

President  Reagan  has  promised  a  tax  cut 
in  1983,  but  it  is  not  economically  feasible  or 
sensible  to  put  it  Into  effect  with  a  poasible  • 
$19S  billion  deficit.  I  think  that  the  Ameri- 
can public  would  accept  a  tax-exempt  sav- 
ings account  (which  is  a  form  of  tax  cutting) 
in  lieu  of  the  promised  tax  cut  we  cant 
afford. 

A  dependable,  stable  low-rate  account  will 
provide  lower  cost  deposits  and.  in  turn,  will 
provide  for  lower  cost  borrowing  for  busi- 
ness expansion;  a  lower  cost  of  borrowing 
will  reduce  the  cost  of  all  things  manufac- 
tured making  them  more  comisetitlve  in 
world  markets;  a  lower  cost  of  borrowing 
win  decrease  the  cost  of  government  by  re- 
ducing the  cost  of  debt  servicing  ■  and  goods 
purchased;  a  lower  cost  of  borrowing  will 
benefit  aU  borrowing  consumers  resulting  in 
increased  sales  and  manufacturing:  a  lower 
cost  of  borrowing  wUl  devalue  the  dollar 
against  foreign  currencies  creating  more 
sales  abroad  and.  hopefully,  giving  us  a  posi- 
tive trade  balance  for  a  change:  a  lower  cost 
of  borrowing  should  reduce  defaults  by  both 
domestic  and  foreign  borrowers:  and.  moat 
Important,  it  will  provide  funds  for  long- 
term,  fixed-rate  residential  mortgages  at  in- 
terest rates  about  33%  below  present  rates, 
making  homes  affordable  to  our  citizens 
once  again. 

A  lower  interest  rate  on  mortgages  will 
permit  many  millions  of  our  younger  fami- 
lies to  qualify  and  it  will  also  give  extra  bor- 
rowing power  to  those  who  can  now  qualify 
under  existing  rates.  The  majority  of  the 
borrowers  can  afford  to  use  25%  of  their 
income  for  housing  payments  and  33%  for 
total  debt  servicing  including  the  mortgage 
payment. 

The  triple  effect  from  a  revived  housing 
industry  on  the  other  sectors  of  our  eoono- 


■  'The  1B84  budset  will  be  around  $840  bilUon  and 
tVk  ot  the  budget  will  be  oonsumed  by  Sodal  Secu- 
rity beoeflt*,  def  erne  and  aervieiiis  the  pubUe  debt 
Interest  expense  In  1976  equaled  10.1%  of  Federal 
outlays.  In  fiscal  year  IMS,  It  bad  grown  to  16.>% 
and  the  estlmaUon  for  1083  wss  17.5%.  With  defi- 
cits still  expanding,  coupled  with  higher  rates  oo 
savings  and  checking  accounts,  we  can  be  assured 
that  the  percentage  of  our  budget  to  service  the 
debt  will  continue  to  grow.  If  the  percentage  of 
17.6%  remains  the  same,  we  will  be  paying  tl4T  bO- 
llon  to  service  our  debt  in  fiscal  year  1064.  Jurt  a 
slight  improvement  downward  of  10%  over  current 
rates  would  have  a  great  impact  on  our  Federal 
budget  and  the  budgets  of  all  other  political  subdi- 
visions.* 
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my  wai  be  enonnom.  We  will  enjoy  proiper- 
ity  onoe  Main.  Binineci  proflU  will  Incresae 
and  ao  wtD  tax  revenues.  Perhaps  nM»t  im- 
portant, it  wHl  preserve  our  way  of  life  by 
retatntnt  the  cornerstone  of  our  society— 
the  American  dream  of  home  ownership. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  RECOGNITION 
OF  CERTAIN  SENATORS  ON 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  spe- 
cial orders  entered  for  Wednesday, 
April  6.  for  Senators  Hatch.  Baucus, 
and  McClurk,  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

VETO  OF  S.  366-MESSAOE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT— PM  35 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  togeth- 
er with  accompanying  papers. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Bfr.  President,  it  Is 
my  understanding  that  the  message 
we  just  received  from  the  President  is 
a  veto  message  on  S.  366.  the  Indian 
Claims  Settlement  Act. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that 
be  temporarily  laid  aside,  to  be  made 
the  pending  business  upon  the  majori- 
ty leader's  request,  after  consultation 
with  the  minority  leader  and  I  further 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  veto 
message  be  considered  as  having  been 
read  and  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
RaooRD  and  spread  in  full  upon  the 
Journal.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  is  as  follows: 

To  the  Senate: 

I  am  returning,  without  my  approv- 
al, S.  366.  the  "Mashantucket  Pequot 
Indian  Claims  Settlement  Act." 

This  bill  would  settle  claims  in  the 
Mashantucket  Band  of  the  Western 
Pequot  Indian  Tribe  to  approximately 
800  acres  of  land  in  the  town  of  Le- 
dyard,  Connecticut.  In  settling  the 
claims,  the  legislation  would  generally: 
(1)  extinguish  any  aboriginal  title  and 
any  tribal  claims  for  damages  or  pos- 
session of  the  land  and  natural  re- 
sources: (2)  establish  a  $900,000  Feder- 
al claims  settlement  fund  to  compen- 
sate the  Indians  for  extinguishment  of 
the  claims;  and  (3)  extend  Federal  rec- 
ognition, with  all  attendant  benefits 
and  services,  to  the  Western  Pequot 
Indian  Tribe. 

The  claim  that  would  be  settled  by 
this  bill  is  not  against  the  Federal 
Government,  but  against  the  State  of 
Connecticut,  which  sold  the  Indian 
land,  and  against  the  present  owners 
of  the  lands  concerned.  However,  the 
costs  of  the  settlement  provided  in 
this  biU  would  be  borne  almost  entire- 
ly by  the  Federal  Government. 

Given  the  concerted  effort  that  has 
already  been  made  to  develop  a  mutu- 


ally satisfactory  settlement  for  the 
Western  Pequot's  land  claims,  I  agree 
that  the  most  desirable  approach  to 
resolution  and  extinguishment  of 
these  claims  is  through  agreements 
negotiated  among  the  parties  con- 
cerned and  ultimately  ratified  by  the 
Federal  Government.  However,  this 
process  must  recognize  certain  princi- 
ples if  eqtiity  and  fairness  to  all  par- 
ties are  to  be  achieved.  Unfortunately. 
I  find  S.  366  violates  several  of  these 
principles. 

First,  even  if  Federal  participation  in 
this  settlement  is  warranted,  sufficient 
information  does  not  exist  to  deter- 
mine the  validity  of  the  claim  or  the 
appropriateness  of  the  proposed 
$900,000  settlement.  This  settlement  is 
not  based  on  the  formula  for  Eastern 
Indian  land  claims  settlements  sup- 
ported by  my  Administration.  The  Ad- 
ministration formula  is  based  on  the 
difference  between  land  value  and 
compensation  received  at  the  time  of 
the  land  transfer  (in  this  case  1855), 
plus  interest.  If  the  tjrpe  of  valuation 
for  land  claims  settlements  contem- 
plated by  this  bill  were  applied  across 
the  board  to  all  potential  claims  of 
this  nature,  it  could  require  payment 
by  the  taxpayers  of  billions  of  dollars. 

Second.  S.  366  provides  for  an  unac- 
ceptably  low  level  of  State  contribu- 
tion to  the  settlement— only  20  acres 
of  State  land  with  an  estimated  value 
of  about  $50,000.  The  Administration 
has  urged  that  an  affected  State 
should  pay  for  at  least  one-half  of  set- 
tlement costs  in  claims  such  as  this, 
which  are  not  against  the  Federal 
Government  but  against  the  State  and 
private  parties  who  would  be  the  pri- 
mary beneficiaries  of  any  settlement. 

Finally,  the  Tribe  may  not  meet  the 
standard  requirements  for  Federal  rec- 
ognition or  services  that  are  required 
of  other  tribes.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  never  entered  into  treaties 
with  this  Tribe,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  has  never  provided  serv- 
ices to  them  or  exercised  jurisdiction 
over  any  Indian  lands  in  Connecticut. 
The  govemment-to-govemment  rela- 
tionship between  the  Western  Pequot 
Tribe  and  the  Federal  Government 
that  would  be  established  by  this  bill 
is  not  warranted  at  this  time,  pending 
further  study  by  Interior.  Extending 
Federal  recognition  to  the  Tribe  would 
bjrpass  the  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or's administrative  procedures  that 
apply  a  consistent  set  of  eligibility 
standards  in  determining  whether  or 
not  Federal  recognition  should  be  ex- 
tended to  Indian  groups. 

I  am  convinced  that  a  satisfactory 
resolution  of  the  Western  Pequot's 
land  claims  can  be  achieved.  However, 
this  will  require  (1)  verification  of  the 
claim,  including  the  amount  of  any 
monetary  settlement  based  on  the  for- 
mula I  have  outlined  above,  (2)  com- 
pletion by  Interior  of  its  administra- 
tive procedure  for  determining  wheth- 


er or  not  Federal  recognition  of  the 
Tribe  is  appropriate,  and  (3)  payment 
by  the  State  of  Connecticut  of  at  least 
one-half  of  any  settlement  coats. 

I  am  directing  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  enter  negotiatloni  with  the 
iMuties  at  interest  in  this  case  to  deter- 
mine an  acceptable  settlement,  con- 
sistent with  the  Administration's  prin- 
ciples, and  report  his  recommendation 
to  me  and  to  the  Congress. 

ROHALD  RKAOAH. 

Thx  Whtr  Housx,  April  5,  1983. 


Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  Prerident,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
acreedto. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Ifr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  take  up  several  calendar 
items  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BYRD.  !i4r.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  acting  majority  leader 
indicate  those  calendar  items  he 
wishes  to  call  up? 

Mr.  STEVEafS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  intention  to  ask  the  Chair  to  lay 
before  the  Senate  Calendar  Order  No. 
29,  S.  612:  Calendar  Order  No.  58,  S. 
126;  and  Calendar  Order  No.  66.  S.  89. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  objection  on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 


USE  OF  FEDERAL  LAND  MAN- 
AGED BY  THE  BUREAU  OF 
LAND  MANAGEltlENT 

The  bill  (S.  612)  to  amend  the  Feder- 
al Land  Policy  and  Management  Act 
of  1976  (43  U.S.C.  1701)  to  permit  tem- 
porary use  by  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  of  public  lands  controlled 
by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
E>epartment  of  the  Interior,  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

8.612 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of 
RepreaentaHves  of  the  United  Slates  of 
America  in  Congrest  oMemUed,  That  the 
Federal  Land  Policy  and  Manaipement  Act 
of  1976  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  by  inserting  in  section  302(b)  the 
phrase  "temporary  use  permits  under  sec- 
tion 319  of  this  Act,"  between  the  comma 
following  the  words  "section  204  of  this 
Act,"  and  the  word  "and",  in  the  first  provi- 
so; 

(2)  by  adding  the  following  new  section 
319: 

"TXXFOHAXT  USK  PKUOTS  FOR  FKDKKAL 
AOKRCtXS 

"Sk.  319.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
issue  temporary  use  permits  to  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  to  use,  occupy,  and 
develop  public  lands.  Such  permits  may  be 
Issued  for  a  term  not  to  exceed  three  years 
and  mjiy  be  renewed  once  for  an  additional 
term  not  to  exceed  three  years.";  and 

(3)  by  adding  the  following  new  heading 
to  the  table  of  contents  after  section  318: 

"Sec.  319.  Temporary  use  permits  for  Feder- 
al agencies.". 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed. 


ALCOHOL  AND  DRUG  ABUSE 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1983 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  (8.  126)  to  remedy  alcohol  and 
drug  abuse,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  with  amendments, 
as  follows: 

On  pace  13.  line  32.  strike  "$33,480,000", 
and  Insert  "$33,484,000"; 

On  page  13,  line  23,  strike  "$45,776,000". 
and  insert  "$45,790,000"; 

On  page  15,  line  10,  strike  "$58,175,000", 
and  insert  "$58,160,000"; 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  Motue  of 
Repmentativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  assembled, 

SHOKT  TITLX;  STATBMKIIT  OP  POUCT 

Sbctioii  1.  (a)  This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  Amendments 
of  1983". 

(b)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
and  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  provide  lead- 
ership in  the  national  effort  to  reduce  the 
Incidence  of  alcoholism  and  alcohol-related 
problems  and  drug  abuse  throught— 

(Da  continued  Federal  commitment  to  re- 
search Into  the  behavioral  and  biomedical 
etiology,  the  treatment,  and  the  mental  and 
phjrslcal  health  and  social  and  economic 
consequences  of  alcohol  abuse  and  alcohol- 
ism and  drug  abuse; 

(2)  a  commitment  to— 

(A)  extensive  dissemination  to  States, 
units  of  local  government,  community  orga- 
nizations, and  private  groups  of  the  most 
recent  Information  and  research  findings 
with  respect  to  alcohol  abuse  and  alcohol- 
ism and  drug  abuse,  including  information 
with  respect  to  the  application  of  research 
findings;  and 

(B)  the  accomplishment  of  such  dissemi- 
nation through  up-to-date  publications, 
demonstrations,  educational  programs,  and 
other  appropriate  means; 

(3)  the  provision  of  technical  assistance  to 
research  personnel;  services  personnel,  and 
prevention  personnel  in  the  field  of  alcohol 
abuse  and  alcoholism  and  drug  abuse; 

(4)  the  development  and  encouragement 
of  prevention  programs  designed  to  combat 
the  spread  of  alcoholism,  alcohol  abuse, 
drug  abuse,  and  the  abuse  of  other  legal  and 
illegal  substances: 

(5)  the  development  and  encouragement 
of  effective  occupational  prevention  and 
treatment  programs  within  Oovemment 
and  in  co<H>eration  with  the  private  sector; 
and 

(6)  the  provision  of  a  Federal  response  to 
alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism  and  drug 
abuse  which  encourages  the  greatest  partici- 
pation by  the  private  sector,  both  financial- 
ly and  otherwise,  and  concentrates  on  carry- 
ing out  functions  relating  to  alcohol  abuse 
and  alcoholism  and  drug  abuse  which  are 
truly  national  In  scope. 


TBI     ALOOBOI,     naUO     ABUSX.     AXB 

BBSLTH  AUamSnATIOM  Aim  THX  KATIOIIAL 

usiiTUTg  or  MartAi,  bxu.th,  trx  aAncTAi 

UiSlilUTI  OK  ALCOHOL  ABUSX  AHD  ALCOBOL- 
UM.  AMD  THX  RATIOHAL  IHSTITUTX  OX  DBUO 

Axtrsx 

Sic.  2.  (aXl)  Title  V  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  is  transferred  to  the  end  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  and  redesignated 
as  title  ZXI  and  sections  501  through  515 
are  redesignated  as  sections  2101  through 
2115,  respectively. 

(2)  SecUons  217(c),  317(d).  and  384  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  (43  U.S.C.  218  and 
378)  are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "501" 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "3101". 

(bXl)  The  PubUc  Health  Service  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  title  IV  a  new 
title  designated  as  follows: 

"TITLE  V— ADMINISTRATION  AND  CO- 
ORDINATION OF  THE  NATIONAL  IN- 
STTTDTE  OF  MEaiTAL  HEALTH,  THE 
NATIONAL  INSnTUTE  ON  ALCOHOL 
ABUSE  AND  ALCOHOLISM.  AND  THE 
NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  ON  DRUG 
ABUSE 

"PAXT  A— ADICnnSTRATIOIl  AMD  iKSilTUTKS". 

(3)  Section  310  of  the  Act  of  May  14,  1974 
(43  U.S.C.  3511)  is  transferred  to  title  V  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  established 
by  paragraph  (1),  redesignated  as  section 
501,  and  amended— 

(A)  by  strllLing  out  "of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare"  each  place  It  occurs; 

(B)  in  subsection  (c),  striking  out  "of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act"; 

(C)  by  amending  subsection  (d)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(d)  To  educate  the  public  with  respect  to 
the  health  hazards  of  alcoholism,  alcohol 
abuse,  and  drug  abuse,  the  Administrator 
shall  take  such  actions  as  may  be  necessary 
to  ensure  the  widespread  dissemination  of 
current  publications  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  and 
the  National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse  relat- 
ing to  the  most  recent  research  findings 
with  respect  to  such  health  hazards."; 

(D)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(eXl)  There  shall  be  In  the  administra- 
tion an  Associate  Administrator  for  Preven- 
tion to  whom  the  Administrator  shall  dele- 
gate the  function  of  promoting  the  prevent- 
ing research  programs  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Mental  Health,  the  National  Insti- 
tute on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism,  and 
the  National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse  and 
coordinating  such  programs  between  the  In- 
stitutes and  between  the  Institutes  and 
other  public  and  private  entities. 

"(2)  On  or  before  January  1,  1984.  and  an- 
nually thereafter,  the  Administrator,  acting 
through  the  Associate  Administrator  for 
Prevention,  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
report  describing  the  prevention  activities 
(including  preventive  medicine  and  health 
promotion)  undertaken  by  the  administra- 
tion, the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health,  the  National  Institute  on  Alcohol 
Abuse  and  Alcoholism,  and  the  National  In- 
stitute on  Drug  Abuse.  The  report  shall  in- 
clude a  detailed  statement  of  the  expendi- 
tures made  for  the  activities  reported  on 
and  the  personnel  used  in  connection  with 
such  activities. 

("f)  The  Administrator  shall  establish  a 
process  for  the  prompt  and  appropriate  re- 
sponse to  Information  provided  the  Admin- 
istrator respecting  (1)  scientific  fraud  in 
connection  with  projects  for  which  fimds 
have  been  made  avidlable  under  this  Act, 
and  (2)  incidences  of  violations  of  the  rights 
of  human  subjects  of  research  for  which 


funds  have  been  made  avaOaUe  under  this 
title.  The  proceas  shall  Include  procedurea 
for  the  receiving  of  reports  of  such  tnf oima- 
tlon  from  recipients  of  fundi  under  this  title 
and  taking  ap(>ropriate  action  with  respect  - 
to  such  fraud  and  violations.". 

(3)  Section  101  of  the  Comprehensive  Al-  ■ 
cohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Prerentloti. ' 
Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1970 
Is  transferred  to  Utle  V  of  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  Act.  inserted  after  the  section  501 
Inserted  by  paragraph  (2),  redesignated  as 
section  502,  and  amended— 

(A)  in  sulMection  (a)— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "this  Act"  the  first  Ume 
it  ooctirs  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "this 
section", 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "assigned  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  (here- 
after in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  'Secre- 
tary')" and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "relat- 
ing to  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism  as- 
signed to  the  Secretary",  and 

(ill)  by  striking  out  "of  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  Act",  and 

(B)  by  amending  the  section  heading  to 
read  as  f  oUows: 

"MATIONAL  nrSTlTUTX  OH  ALCOHOL  ABU8X  AHD 
ALCOHOLISM". 

(4)  Section  501  of  the  Drug  Abuse  Preven- 
tion. Treatment,  and  RehabiUtation  Act  Is 
transferred  to  title  V  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act.  Inserted  after  the  section  502 
inserted  by  paragraph  (3),  redesignated  as 
section  503,  and  amended— 

(A)  in  subsection  (a>— 

(I)  by  inserting  "Sec.  503."  before  "(a)", 

(II)  by  striking  out  "this  title"  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "this  section", 

(iU)  by  striking  out  "of  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  (hereinafter  in 
this  title  referred  to  as  the  'Secretary')  with 
respect  to  drug  abuse  prevention  functions" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "relating  to 
drug  abuse  assigned  to  the  Secretary  by  this 
Act",  and 

(vi)  by  striking  out  "of  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  Act". 

(B)  by  striking  out  "(hereinafter  in  this 
title  referred  to  as  the  'Director')"  in  subsec- 
tion (bXl).  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  the  section  heading 

"8  501.  EitablUhment  of  InaUtutc". 

and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"HATIOHAL  nSTITUTX  OH  DRUG  ABUSX" 

(5)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  406  of  the 
Drtig  Abuse  Prevention,  Treatment,  and  Re- 
habiUtation Act  is  transferred  to  section  503 
(as  so  redesignated),  inserted  after  subsec- 
tion (d),  and  redesignated  as  subsection  (e). 

(6)  Section  455  of  the  PubUc  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  U  inserted  In  tiUe  V  of  the  PubUe 
Health  Service  Act  after  the  section  503  in- 
serted by  paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection 
and  redesignated  as  section  504. 

(7)  The  foUowlng  sections  are  Inserted  in 
UUe  V  of  the  I^ibUc  Health  Service  Act 
after  the  section  504  inserted  by  paragraph 
(6): 

"HXPORTS  OH  ALCOHOLISM.  ALCOHOL  ABUSX,  AHS 
DKOO  Axnsx 

"Sxc.  505.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  submit 
to  Congress  on  or  before  January  15,  1984. 
and  every  three  years  thereafter  a  report— 

"(1)  containing  currmt  infonnatlon  on 
the  health  conseQuenoes  of  using  alcohoUc 
beverages, 

"(2)  containing  a  description  of  current  re- 
search findings  made  with  respect  to  alco- 
hol abuse  and  alcoholism,  and 
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"(3)  ecHiUinlDf  nich  recommendaUona  for 
laiklatlon  and  wtanlnlitnUve  action  aa  the 
Secretary  may  deem  appropriate. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  Con- 
gress on  or  before  January  15.  1984.  and 
every  three  years  thereafter  a  report— 

"(1)  deacribinc  the  health  consequences 
and  extent  of  drug  abuse  In  the  United 
States: 

"(3)  describing  current  research  findings 
made  with  respect  to  drug  abuse,  including 
currmt  findings  on  the  health  effects  of 
marihuana  and  the  addictive  property  of  to- 
bacco: and 

"(3)  containing  such  recommendations  for 
leglslatiCHi  and  administrative  action  as  the 
Secretary  may  dean  appropriate. 
"rm  Kxvizw 

Sic.  506.  (a)  The  Secretary,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Directors  of  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Mental  Health,  the  NaUonal  InsU- 
tute  <m  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism,  and 
the  National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse  shall 
by  regulation  require  appropriate  technical 
and  scientific  peer  review  of  bi<Hnedical  and 
behavioral  research  and  development 
grants,  cooperative  agreements,  and  con- 
tracts to  be  administered  through  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health,  the  Na- 
Uonal Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alco- 
holism, and  the  National  Institute  on  Drug 
Abuse. 

"(b)  Regulations  promulgated  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  require  that  the  review  of 
grants,  cooperative  agreements,  and  con- 
tracts required  by  the  regulations  be  con- 
ducted— 

"(1)  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
system  for  scientific  peer  review  applicable 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  section 
to  grants,  cooperative  agreements,  and  con- 
tracts under  this  Act  for  biomedical  and  be- 
havioral research,  and 

"(2)  to  the  extent  practical,  by  peer  review 
groups  performing  such  review  on  or  before 
such  date. 

"(c)  The  members  of  any  peer  review 
group  established  under  such  regulations 
shall  be  individuals  who  by  virtue  of  their 
training  or  experience  are  eminently  quali- 
fied to  perform  the  review  functions  of  the 
group  and  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
members  of  any  peer  review  group  estab- 
lished under  such  regxilations  shall  be  offi- 
cers or  employees  of  the  United  States. 

"(d)  The  Administrator  of  the  administra- 
tion shall  establish  procedures  for  periodic, 
technical,  and  scientific  peer  review  of  re- 
search at  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health,  the  National  Institute  on  Alcohol 
Abuse  and  Alcoholisms,  and  the  National 
Institute  on  Drug  Abuse.  Such  procedures 
shall  require  that— 

"(1)  the  reviewing  entity  be  provided  a 
written  description  of  the  research  to  be  re- 
viewed: and 

"(2)  the  reviewing  entity  provide  the  advi- 
sory council  of  the  Institute  involved  with 
such  description  and  the  results  of  the 
review  by  the  entity.". 

(8)  The  following  heading  is  inserted  in 
UUe  V  of  the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act 
after  the  section  506  inserted  by  paragraph 

"Pair  B— Rbbabcb 

"Subpart  1— Alcohol  Abuse  and 

Alcoholism". 

(•)  Sections  501.  503,  and  504  of  the  Coni- 

prehenaive  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism 

Prevention.  Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation 

Act  of  1970  are  transferred  to  the  subpart  1 

of  part  B  of  UUe  V  of  the  Public  Health 

Service  Act  established  by  paragraph  (8),  re- 


designated as  secUons  510,  511,  and  612,  re- 
specUvely.  and  amended  as  follows: 

(A)  SecUon  510  (as  so  redesignated)  is 
amended— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "the  Institute"  in  sub- 
section (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
NaUonal  Institute  of  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Al- 
coholism (hereinafter  In  this  subpart  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'Institute')", 

(il)  by  striking  out  "make  available 
through  publications  and  other  appropriate 
means"  in  subsection  (bXl)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "disseminate  through  publica- 
tions and  other  appropriate  means  (includ- 
ing the  development  of  curriculum  materi- 
als)", 

(Hi)  by  striking  out  ";  and  such  Coimcll 
shall  give"  and  all  that  follows  in  subsection 
(bK3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: ",  giving  special  consideration  to 
projects  relating  to— 

"(A)  the  relationship  between  alcohol 
abuse  and  domestic  violence, 

"(B)  the  effects  of  alcohol  use  during 
pregnancy, 

"(C)  the  impact  of  alcoholism  and  alcohol 
abuse  on  the  family,  the  workplace,  and  sys- 
tems for  the  delivery  of  health  services, 

"(D)  the  relationship  between  the  abuse 
of  alcohol  and  other  drugs, 

"(E)  the  effect  on  the  Incidence  of  alcohol 
abuse  and  alcoholism  of  social  pressures, 
legal  requirements  respecting  the  use  of  al- 
coholic beverages,  and  cost  of  such  bever- 
ages, and  the  economic  status  and  education 
of  users  of  such  beverages, 

"(F)  the  interrelationship  between  alcohol 
use  and  other  health  problems,  and 

"(G)  the  comparison  of  the  cost  and  effec- 
tiveness of  various  treatment  methods  for 
alcoholism  and  alcohol  abuse  and  the  effec- 
tiveness of  prevention  and  Intervention  pro- 
grams for  alcoholism  and  alcohol  abuse.", 

(Iv)  by  inserting  "or  the  Impact  of  alcohol 
abuse  on  other  health  problems"  before  the 
semicolon  in  subsection  (bKS),  and 

(V)  by  amending  the  section  heading  to 
read  as  follows: 

AUX>HOL  ABUSE  AHD  ALCOHOLISM  RESEARCH" 

(B)  Section  511  (as  so  redesignated)  Is 
amended— 

(i)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  of  sub- 
section (a), 

(ii)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence  of 
subsection  (b), 

(ill)  by  striking  out  "of  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  292a)"  in  subsection 
(b),  and 

(iv)  by  striking  out  subsection  (c). 

(C)  Section  512  (as  so  redesignated)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"AVTHORIZATIOHS  OF  APPROPRIATIOIIS 

"Sac.  512.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  this  subpart 
333,484,000  for  fiscal  year  1983  and 
$45,790,000  for  fiscal  year  1984.  Of  the 
funds  appropriated  under  this  section  for 
any  fiscal  year,  not  more  than  35  per 
centum  may  be  obligated  for  grants  under 
section  511.". 

(10)  The  following  heading  is  inserted  in 
titie  V  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
after  the  section  512  inserted  by  paragr^h 
(9): 

"Subpart  2— Drug  Abuse  Research". 

(11)  Section  503  of  the  Drug  Abuse  Pre- 
vention, Treatment,  and  RehabUltation  Act 
is  transferred  to  the  subpart  2  of  part  B  of 
UUe  V  established  by  paragraph  (10),  redes- 
ignated as  section  515,  and  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "The  Director"  the 
first  time  it  occurs  in  subsection  (a)  and  in- 


aerting  in  lieu  thereof  "The  Director  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Drug  Abuse". 

(B)  by  amending  subsection  (b)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  the  activities  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary, 
acting  through  the  Institute,  may— 

"(1)  collect  and  disseminate  through  pub- 
lications and  other  appropriate  means,  in- 
cluding the  development  of  curriculum  ma- 
terials, information  as  to,  and  the  practical 
application  of,  the  research  and  other  ac- 
tivities under  this  section. 

"(2)  make  grants  or  enter  Into  contracts 
with  individuals  and  public  and  nonprofit 
entities  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
causes  of  drug  abuse  in  a  particular  area, 
and 

"(3)  make  grants  to  and  enter  into  con- 
tracts with  individuals  and  public  and  pri- 
vate nonprofit  entities  for  research  respect- 
ing Improved  drug  maintenance  and  detoxi- 
fication techniques  and  programs.", 

(C)  by  amending  subsection  (c)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  subsections  (a) 
and  (b),  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $47,374,000  for  fiscal  year  1983  and 
$56,160,000  (or  fiscal  year  1984.", 

(D)  by  striking  out  the  section  heading 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"DRUG  ABUSE  RESEARCH". 

and 

(E)  by  Inserting  before  "(a)"  in  subsection 
(a)  the  foUowing:  "Sec.  515.". 

(12)  The  following  headings  are  inserted 
in  titie  V  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
after  the  section  515  Inserted  by  paragraph 
(11): 

.  ART  C— MlSCELLAMXOUS  PROVISIONS  RELAX- 

nio  TO  Alcohol  Abuse  ars  Alcoholism 
AMD  Drug  Abuse 

"Subpart  1— Provisions  Relating  to  Alcohol 
Abxise  and  Alcoholism". 

(13)  Sections  201.  301,  321,  and  333  of  the 
Comprehensive  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcohol- 
ism Prevention,  Treatment,  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1970  are  transferred  to  the  part 
C  of  title  V  established  by  paragraph  (12), 
redesignated  as  sections  520.  521,  522,  and 
523,  respectively,  and  amended  as  follows: 

(A)  Section  520  (as  so  redesignated)  is 
amended— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "the  Institute"  in  sub- 
section (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
National  Institute  of  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Al- 
coholism", 

(11)  by  striking  out  "section  331"  in  subsec- 
tion (a)(4)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tion 522".  and 

(ill)  by  striking  out  "under  this  Act  and 
under  the  Drug  Abuse  Prevention.  Treat- 
ment, and  Rehabilitation  Act"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "under  this  titie". 

(B)  Section  521  (as  so  redesignated)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "section  413(b)  of  the 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention.  Treatment,  and  Re- 
habiliUtion  Act"  in  subsection  (bX4)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "section  525", 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "titie"  in  subsection  (d) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section",  and 

(ill)  by  striking  out  subsection  (e). 

(C)  Section  522  (as  so  redesignated)  la 
amended  by  striking  out  "of  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act"  in  subsection  (a). 

(14)  The  following  heading  inserted  in 
part  C  of  UUe  V  of  the  PubUc  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  after  section  523  (as  so  redesignat- 
ed): 
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"Subpart  3— Provlaiona  Relating  to  Drug 
Abuae". 

(IS)  Section  503  of  the  Drug  Abuse  Pre- 
vention. Treatment,  and  RehabUltation  Act 
ia  transferred  to  tttte  V  of  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  Act.  Inaerted  after  the  heading  in- 
serted by  paragraph  (14).  redesignated  as 
section  534.  and  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "The  Director"  in  sub- 
section (a)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "the 
Director  of  the  National  Institute  on  Drug 
Abuae". 

(B)  by  striking  out  ",  to  promote  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act."  in  subsection  (bK2), 

(C)  by  striking  out  "section  407"  in  subsec- 
tion (d)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tion 536". 

(D)  by  striking  out  "imder  this  Act  and 
under  the  Comprehensive  Alcohol  Abuse 
and  Alcoholism  Prevention,  Treatment,  and 
RehabUltation  Act  of  1970 "  in  subsection 
(d)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "under  this 
UUe", 

(E)  by  striking  out  the  section  heading 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof: 

"TECHinCAL  ASSISTAIICE  TO  STATE  Ain>  LOCAL 

agencies", 
and 

(F)  by  inserting  before  "(a)"  in  subsection 
(a)  the  foUowing:  "Sec.  524.". 

(16XA)  Section  413  of  the  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention,  Treatment,  and  RehabUltation 
Act  is  transferred  to  title  V  of  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act,  Inserted  after  the  sec- 
tion 524  inserted  by  paragraph  (15),  redesig- 
nated as  section  525,  and  amended— 

(i)  by  striking  out  the  section  heading  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof: 

"DRUG  ABUSE  AMONG  GOVERNMENT  AND  OTHER 
EMPLOYEES"; 

(U)  by  inserting  l>efore  "(a)"  the  foUowinr 
"Sec.  525.";  and 

(Ui)  by  striking  out  "section  201(b)  of  the 
Comprehensive  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcohol- 
ism Prevention,  Treatment,  and  RehabiUta- 
Uon  Act  of  1970"  In  subsection  (bK4)  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "section  521". 

(B)  Sections  407  and  408  of  the  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention,  Treatment  and  RehabiU- 
tatlon  Act  are  transferred  to  title  V  of  the 
PubUc  Health  Service  Act,  Inserted  after  the 
section  525  inserted  by  subparagraph  (A), 
redesignated  as  sections  526  and  527  and 
amended  as  f oUows: 

(i)  Section  526  (as  so  redesignated)  Is 
amended— 

(I)  by  striking  to  the  section  heading  and 
Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof: 

"admission  of  DRUG  ABUSERS  TO  PRIVATE  AND 
PUBLIC  HOSPITALS"; 

and 

(II)  by  inserting  before  "(a)"  in  subsection 
(a)  the  foUowing:  "Sec.  526.". 

(U)  Section  527  (as  so  redesignated)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  section  heading  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof: 

"CONPIDENTIALITT  OP  PATIENT  RECORDS"; 

(II)  by  inserting  before  "(a)"  in  subsection 
(a)  the  foUowing:  "Sec.  527.";  and 

(in)  by  striking  out  "of  Health  and 
Human  Services"  in  subsection  (g). 

(c)(1)  Sections  102,  103,  and  502  of  the 
Comprehensive  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcohol- 
ism Prevention,  Treatment,  and  RehabiUta- 
tlon  Act  of  1970  are  repealed. 

(2)  Sections  405  and  504  of  the  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention,  Treatment,  and  RehabiU- 
tation  Act  are  repealed. 

(b)  Title  V  of  the  Medical  Faculties  Con- 
struction and  Modernization  Amendments 
of  1970  (PubUc  Law  91-296)  is  repealed. 


ALCOHOL  AND  ORUG  ABUSE  AHD  MENTAL  HEALTH 
RirORTS  BT  THE  SECRETARY 

Sic.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  shaU  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress, on  or  before  January  15,  1984,  a 
report  describing  the  extent  to  which  Feder- 
al and  State  programs,  departments,  and 
agencies  are  concerned  and  are  dealing  ef- 
fectively with— 

(1)  the  problems  of  alcohol  abuse  and  al- 
coholism, 

(2)  the  problems  of  drug  abuse,  and 

(3)  mental  illness. 

(b)  The  report  required  by  subsection  (a) 
shaU  include  information  with  respect  to 
the  services  provided  for  alcohol  abuse,  alco- 
holism, drug  abuse,  and  mental  health 
under  part  B  of  titie  TSX.  of  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act.  To  obtain  Information 
respecting  such  services,  the  Secretary  shaU 
work  with  appropriate  national  organiza- 
tions to  ensure  that  State  and  local  govern- 
ments use  compatible  means  of  coUecting 
data  respecting  such  services  so  that  uni- 
form national  data  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
vision of  such  services  wlU  t>e  available  to 
the  States  and  to  the  Secretary. 

(c)  In  compUing  data  for  the  report  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  may 
not  require  any  State  to  submit  any  infor- 
mation which  is  not  required  under  section 
1916(a)  of  the  PubUc  Service  Act. 

DRUG  ABUSE  STRATEGY  REPORT 

Set.  4.  (a)  Section  305  of  the  E>rug  Abuse 
Prevention,  Treatment,  and  RehabUltation 
Act  (21  U.S.C.  1165)  is  amended  to  read  as 
foUows: 
"law.  Report 

"The  President  shaU  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress, on  or  before  August  1, 1984,  and  every 
two  years  thereafter,  a  written  report  de- 
scribing the  strategy.  The  report  shaU  speci- 
fy the  objectives,  nature,  and  results  of  the 
strategy  and  shaU  contain  an  accounting  of 
funds  expended  under  title  n.". 

(b)  Section  207  of  such  Act  (21  U,S.C. 
1117)  is  repealed. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Sxc.  5.  (aXl)  Section  311(cX4)  of  the  Com- 
prehensive Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism 
Prevention,  Treatment,  and  RehablUtaUon 
Act  of  1970  (42  U.S.C.  4577(cM4))  Is  amend- 
ed by  Inserting  "(including  Native  Hawai- 
lans  and  Native  American  Pacific  Island- 
ers)" after  "Native  Americans". 

(2)  Section  18(b)(10)  of  the  Comprehen- 
sive Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Preven- 
tion, Treatment,  and  RehabiUtatlon  Act 
Amendments  of  1979  (42  U.S.C.  4541  note)  is 
amended  by  Inserting  "Native  Hawailans, 
Native  American  Pacific  Islanders,"  after 
"Alaskan  Natives," 

(3)  Section  410(d)  of  the  Drug  Abuse  Pre- 
vention, Treatment,  and  RehabiUtatlon  Act 
(21  U.S.C.  1117(d))  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "native  Americans"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "Native  Americans  (including 
Native  HawaUans  and  Native  American  Pa- 
cific Islanders)". 

(b)  Section  475(a)  of  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  2981-4(a))  is  amended 
(1)  by  striking  out  "the  Directors  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health,  the  Na- 
tional Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alco- 
holism, and  the  National  Institute  on  Drug 
Abuse  and",  and  (2)  by  striking  out  ",  the 
National  Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Al- 
coholism, the  National  Institute  on  Drug 
Abuse,"  in  paragraph  (2). 

Bir.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  today  to  speak  in  favor  of 
final  passage  of  S.  126,  a  bill  to  reau- 


thorize the  activities  of  the  National 
Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alco- 
holism and  the  National  Institute  on 
Drug  Abuse. 

S.  126  is  the  product  of  over  2  years 
of  extensive  oversight  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Alcoholism  and  Drug  Abuse 
to  evaluate  the  current  issues  in  the 
field  of  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  and 
design  Federal  legislation  to  address 
this  chronic  national  problem. 

In  the  past  2  years  the  subcommit- 
tee has  explored  research  and  preven- 
tion issues  as  well  as  the  Impact  on 
productivity  of  alcohol  and  drug 
abuse,  the  effects  of  alcohol  consump- 
tion on  pregnancy,  the  health  and 
educational  effects  of  marihuana  on 
youth,  and  the  effects  of  alcohol  and 
drugs  on  driving.  Through  these  hear- 
ings the  subcommittee  has  continued 
to  inform  itself  and  the  public  on  the 
dangers  of  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  and 
the  myriad  of  programs  currently  in 
existence  to  meet  the  challenges  of  al- 
cohol and  drug  abuse. 

S.  126  continues  to  focus  the  Federal 
effort  in  this  area  on  activities  which 
are  truly  Federal  in  scope.  The  legisla- 
tion will  enhance  the  ability  of  the  In- 
stitutes to  pursue  research  avenues 
which  could  lead  to  new  treatments 
and  deeper  imderstanding  of  the 
causes  and  effects  of  alcohol  and  drug 
abuse.  The  legislation  should  provide 
encouragement  to  researchers  ctirrent- 
ly  in  the  field  and  attract  new  ones. 

To  accomplish  this  the  committee 
bill  contains  authorizations  of  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1983  and  fiscal 
year  1984  for  alcohol  and  drug-abuse 
research  and  prevention  activities.  The 
fiscal  year  1983  authorizations  are  not 
intended  to  violate  the  spirit  of  the 
Budget  Act,  which  requires  authoriz- 
ing legislation  to  be  reported  by  May 
IS  each  year.  Although  the  committee 
did  report  a  fiscal  year  1983  authoriza- 
tion bill  in  compliance  with  last  year's 
reporting  deadline,  a  final  bill  failed  to 
clear  both  Houses,  and  these  programs 
were  fimded  in  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion. The  fiscal  year  1983  authoriza- 
tions in  S.  126  are  at  the  level  of  fund- 
ing provided  in  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion and  are  not. intended  to  authorize 
the  enactment  of  new  budget  author- 
ity. Rather,  they  are  included  in  S.  126 
as  a  formality,  to  achieve  continuity  in 
the  relevant  statutes  and  to  prevent 
an  appearance  of  a  funding  gap  in  the 
law. 

The  bill  also  strengthens  the  tocos 
on  dissemination  of  current,  accurate 
information  and  publications.  The  last 
few  years  have  seen  a  burgeoning  of 
parental  and  community  interest  in 
worldng  toward  the  prevention  of  alco- 
hol and  drug  abuse,  particularly 
among  our  youth.  This  movement  has 
been  particularly  encouraging  to  me  as 
I  have  watched  it  grow  and  seen  its 
impact  on  the  attitudes  and  behavior 
of  our  young  people.  It  is,  however. 
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Impermtive  that  the  Federal  OoTem- 
ment  play  a  role  as  facilitator  of  these 
groups  by  providing  them  with  needed 
publications  and  information  so  they 
may  be  most  effective.  This  would  be  a 
prime  example  of  Federal  Government 
and  private-sector  cooperation  in  an 
effort  to  do  what  each  segment  of  our 
society  does  best.  This  legislation  will 
summrt  and  improve  this  necessary  co- 
opomtion. 

The  subcommittee  has  spent  a  great 
deal  of  time  on  the  issue  of  prevention 
because  there  is  almost  no  field  where 
prevention  can  have  a  more  powerful 
or  immediate  effect  than  in  alcohol 
and  drug  abuse.  For  that  reason  in- 
cluded in  this  legislation  is  the  cre- 
ation of  the  position  of  Associate  Ad- 
ministrator in  ADAMHA  for  Preven- 
tion, to  coordinate  the  prevention  ac- 
tivities of  the  Institutes  and  under- 
score our  commitment  to  prevention 
acUvities. 

Finally,  the  legislation  makes  an 
effort  to  streamline  reporting  reqiiire- 
ments  and  insure  that  the  Congress 
and  the  public  are  informed  in  the 
most  effective  way  without  costly 
overreportlng.  I  believe  eiwctment  of 
this  legislation  will  demonstrate  this 
Congress  commitment  to  a  multif  acet- 
ed  aivroach  to  this  country's  alcohol 
and  drug-abtise  problems.  I  would  like 
to  extend  my  appreciation  to  the 
members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Al- 
coholism and  Drug  Abuse  for  their 
diligence  in  acting  on  this  bill  expedi- 
tiously. I  appreciate  their  dedication 
on  these  issues  as  well  as  the  support 
of  the  fuU  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources Committee  and  I  look  forward 
to  woridng  with  my  colleagues  on 
these  issues  this  Congress. 

Ui.  MATSUNAQA.  tSx.  President,  I 
rise  in  support  of  S.  126,  the  Alcohol 
and  Drug  Abuse  Amendments  of  1983. 
This  legislation,  which  was  favorably 
reported  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  and  its 
Subcommittee  on  Alcoholism  and 
Drug  Abuse,  would  insure  the  continu- 
ation of  the  vital  research  and  educa- 
tion functions  of  the  Alcohol,  Drug 
Abuse  and  Mental  Health  Administra- 
tion (ADAMHA). 

S.  126  provides  a  2-year  reauthoriza- 
tion of  Federal  research  activities 
sponsored  by  the  National  Institute  on 
Alcohol  Abuse  and  the  National  Insti- 
tute on  Drug  Abuse.  Funds  in  the 
amount  of  $33,484,000  in  1983  and 
$45,790,000  in  1984  are  authorized  for 
alcohol  research,  while  an  authoriza- 
tion of  $47,374,000  in  1983  and 
$56,160,000  in  1984  was  recommended 
for  research  on  drug  abuse.  The  bill  Is 
enentially  the  same  as  legislation 
agreed  on  by  a  House-Senate  confer- 
ence committee  last  year,  which  failed 
to  pass  during  the  hectic  last  days  of 
the  97th  Congress. 

In  view  of  the  increasing  public  con- 
cern about  teenaged  alcohol  abuse, 
and  the  continued  epidemic  of  other 


forms  of  drug  abuse  among  the  Na- 
tion's young  people.  I  believe  that  my 
coUeagues  wiU  be  pleased  to  learn  that 
S.  126  emphasises  alcohol  and  drug 
abuse  prevention.  In  its  report,  the 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Commit- 
tee expressed  concern  about  the  inad- 
equacy of  identifiable  prevention  re- 
search within  ADAMHA  and  urged 
that  prevention  be  made  a  manage- 
ment objective  of  the  agency.  S.  126 
further  provides  for  the  establishment 
withing  ADAMHA  of  an  Associate  Ad- 
ministrator for  Prevention  who  would 
be  responsible  for  promoting  and  co- 
ordinating the  prevention-related  pro- 
grams of  ADAMHA's  research  insti- 
tutes. Such  activities  wiU  include  not 
only  prevention  research,  but  also  edu- 
cation, preventive  medicine,  and 
health  promotion  projects. 

To  further  the  education-related 
functions  of  the  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse 
and  Mental  Health  Administration, 
the  committee  has  urged  the  agency 
to  collect  data  about  the  incidence  and 
prevalence  of  alcohol-  and  drug-abuse- 
related  problems,  the  effectiveness  of 
various  treatment  approaches,  and 
new  and  more  effective  ways  of  provid- 
ing services,  and  to  share  such  infor- 
mation with  the  States.  The  commit- 
tee also  noted  that  the  demand  for  ac- 
curate and  up-to-date  publications  on 
alcohol  and  drug  abuse  has  not  been 
met  by  ADAMHA  and  urged  the 
agency  to  set  a  high  priority  on  the 
preparation  and  dissemination  of  cur- 
rent and  accurate  publications  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  public.  Recently,  I 
had  occasion  to  try  to  obtain  pam- 
phlets and  brochures  suitable  for 
schoolchildren  in  Hawaii  and  found 
that  it  was  very  difficult  indeed  to  get 
a  sufficient  quantity  from  ADAMHA. 
If  a  U.S.  Senator  has  trouble  obtaining 
such  publications,  it  must  be  nearly 
impossible  for  the  average  citizen. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  S.  126  con- 
solidates the  various  annual  reports 
which  the  Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse 
and  Alcoholism  and  the  Institute  on 
Drug  Abuse  are  required  to  send  Con- 
gress into  one  report  every  3  years 
from  each  Institute.  This  should  con- 
siderably reduce  the  paperwork 
burden  of  the  two  Institutes. 

Mr.  President,  in  1981,  the  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  functions  of 
the  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse  and  Mental 
Health  Administration  were  incorpo- 
rated in  a  block  grant  now  adminis- 
tered by  the  various  States.  As  the 
ranking  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Alcoholism  and  Drug  Abuse,  I  be- 
lieve that  at  some  point  within  the 
next  year  or  two,  we  should  examine 
that  approach  to  see  how  it  is  working. 
In  addition,  I  hope  that  Congress  will 
continue  to  consider  the  feasibility  of 
a  3-year  authorization  of  the  Alcohol. 
Drug  Abuse  and  Mental  Health  Ad- 
ministration. Nonetheless,  S.  126,  as 
reported  by  the  Labor  and  Hmnan  Re- 
sources Committee  is  a  g(X>d  bill  which 


provides  increased  Federal  support  for 
alcohol  and  drug  abuse  research,  and 
it  deserves  the  Senate's  fuU  support. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  126.  the  Alcohol  and 
Drug  Abuse  Amendments  of  1983. 
This  important  legislation  reauthor- 
izes the  Federal  alcohol  and  drug 
abuse  research  and  prevention  efforts 
for  2  years  and  maintains  a  separate 
National  Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse 
and  Alcoholism  (NIAAA)  and  a  sepa- 
rate National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse 
(NIDA).  The  bill  authorizes 
$33,484,000  in  fiscal  year  1983  and 
$45,790,000  for  fiscal  year  1984  for  al- 
cohol abuse  research  and  $47,374,000 
for  fiscal  year  1983  and  $56,160,000  for 
fiscal  year  1984  for  drug  abuse  re- 
search. These  numbers  represent  im- 
portant authorization  increases  in  sub- 
stance abuse  research  funding  over 
previous  years.  As  a  former  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Alcoholism 
and  Drug  Abuse,  I  am  delighted  to 
support  a  biU  which  calls  for  increases 
in  funding  for  alcohol  and  drug  abuse 
research.  I  do  think  that  a  longer  re- 
authorization period  than  the  2  years 
designated  in  S.  126  would  have  been 
appropriate.  Regrettably,  it  appears 
that  the  serious  health  and  social 
problems  of  alcoholism  and  drug  abuse 
will  plague  this  Nation  for  some  years 
to  come.  I  am  convinced  that  a  long 
term  and  aggressive  Federal  effort  to 
address  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  is  criti- 
cal if  the  suffering  of  millions  of 
Americans  and  their  families  is  to  be 
alleviated. 

Mr.  President,  S.  126  sets  a  Federal 
priority  on  disseminating  current  in- 
formation on  alcoholism  and  drug 
abuse.  This  is  clearly  an  appropriate 
priority  because  we  have  an  epidemic 
alcohol  and  drug  problem  in  the 
United  States  today.  It  is  estimated 
that  some  10  million  Americans  are  al- 
coholics or  alcohol  abusers,  and  an  ad- 
ditional 3.3  million  young  people  have 
alcohol  problems.  Alcoholism  is  the 
third  leading  cause  of  death  in  the 
United  States  following  cancer  and 
heart  disease,  and  is  one  of  the  leading 
causes  of  mental  retardation  and  birth 
defects.  Drug  abuse  is  also  widespread. 
A  University  of  Michigan  study  indi- 
cated that  66  percent  of  all  high 
school  seniors  in  the  coimtry  reported 
some  illicit  drug  use  and  39  percent 
have  used  an  illicit  drug  other  than 
marihuana.  If  we  are  to  improve  this 
situation,  it  is  imperative  that  we  en- 
hance our  research  efforts  in  the  pre- 
vention and  treatment  of  alcohol  and 
drug  abuse.  S.  126  will  provide  for 
needed  research  efforts  into  the 
causes,  prevention,  treatment,  and 
consequences  of  alcohol  and  drug 
abuse  on  families.  Research  efforts 
will  also  focus  on  evaluations  of  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  alcohol  and  drug  abuse 
programs.  This  scientific  research  can 
ultimately  enable  a  reduction  in  the 


toll  of  lives  devasUted  by  the  abuse  of 
alcohol  and  drugs. 

Alcohol  and  drug  abuse  research  are 
not  now  funded  at  a  level  commensu- 
rate with  the  economic  costs  they 
impose  on  society  or  at  a  level  compa- 
rable to  research  funding  for  other 
health  disorders.  The  Institute  of 
Medicine,  in  a  1980  study  of  alcohol  re- 
search, noted  that  the  support  of  alco- 
hol-related research  is  disproportion- 
ately low  relative  to  the  estimated  eco- 
nomic impact  of  alcoholism  and  alco- 
hol abuse.  The  study  issues  an  un- 
equivocal caU  for  substantially  greater 
investment  in  alcohol  research. 

The  Institute  of  Medicine,  in  con- 
Junction  with  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences,  recently  released  a  study 
of  the  effect  of  marihuana  on  health. 
The  major  recommendation  of  this 
federally  funded  study  is  a  request  for 
a  greatly  intensified  and  more  compre- 
hensive program  of  research  into  the 
effects  of  marihuana  on  the  health  of 
the  American  people. 

S.  126  will  Increase  the  funding 
levels  for  alcoholism  and  drug  abuse 
research  to  the  levels  proposed  by 
President  ReagaiL  This  funding  level 
is  necessary  to  increase  research  activi- 
ties, to  attract  and  retain  top  scien- 
tists, and  to  insure  the  effectiveness  of 
the  research.  Currently.  NIAAA  and 
NIDA  receive  many  research  proposals 
of  high  quality,  a  good  number  of 
which  cannot  be  funded. 

Furthermore,  research  related  to  al- 
cohol and  drug  abuse  is  cost  effective. 
A  dollar  spent  for  developing  useful 
prevention  strategies  can  save  many 
times  that  amount  of  money  in  subse- 
quent health  care  costs,  lost  produc- 
tion and  the  economic  cost  of  crime  as- 
sociated with  substance  abuse.  It  is  es- 
timated that  alcohol  abuse  alone  costs 
society  $49.4  billion  annuaUy. 
Through  the  advances  that  can  be 
gained  from  comprehensive,  effective 
research  into  the  problems  of  alcohol 
and  drug  abuse,  we  can  reduce  the 
human  suffering  and  the  billions  of 
dollars  which  alcohol  and  drug  prob- 
lems now  cost  this  Nation. 

The  President  recently  signed  an 
emergency  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill  which  provides  funding  for 
Jobs  and  social  service  programs.  This 
bUl  provided  $30  million  for  the  alco- 
hol, drug  abuse,  and  mental  health 
block  grant  to  assist  a  treatment 
system  strained  by  high  unemploy- 
ment and  the  resulting  increase  in  sub- 
stance abuse  and  mental  health  prob- 
lems. The  passage  of  S.  126  represents 
another  step  toward  the  reaffirmation 
of  a  strong  national  commitment  to 
the  alleviation  of  alcohol  and  drug 
abuse. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 
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The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

So  the  bill  (8. 126)  was  passed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Bir.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


SACCHARIN  STUDY  AND 
LABELING  ACT  AMENDMENTS 
The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  biU  (S.  89)  to  amend  the  Saccharin 
Study  and  Labeling  Act. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  the  Senate  is  taking  up  S.  89, 
the  Saccharin  Study  and  Labeling  Act 
Amendments  of  1983.  This  bill  would 
extend  for  24  months  from  the  date  of 
enactment  the  existing  congressional- 
ly  mandated  policy  with  regard  to  the 
artificial  sweetner  saccharin,  including 
the  placement  of  warning  labels  on 
products  containing  sacchariiL  This 
WiU  enable  further  study  of  the  sub- 
stance, as  well  as  the  conclusion  of 
current  work. 

Let  me  make  clear  that  the  congres- 
sional moratorium  applies  only  to 
FDA's  use  of  pre- 1978  data  on  saccha- 
rin, not  to  more  recent  and  ongoing 
studies. 

During  the  past  2  years,  two  large- 
scale  animal  studies  of  the  safety  of 
saccharin  have  been  undertaken,  one 
by  the  National  Center  for  Toxlcologi- 
cal  Research,  and  the  other  by  the 
International  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Corporation.  These  studies  were 
intended  to  address  numerous  ques- 
tions raised  in  previous  studies,  par- 
ticularly the  revelance  of  past  re- 
search findings  on  animals.  Their  re- 
sults should  be  available  for  analysis 
by  the  scientific  community  later  this 
year.  We  may  aU  be  assured  that  noth- 
ing in  S.  89  alters  FDA's  power  to  act 
as  they  see  fit.  if  these  or  any  studies 
indicate  the  need  to  take  regulatory 
action. 

Although  development  of  substitutes 
continues,  no  substitute  for  all  uses  of 
saccharin  is  likely  to  be  available  com- 
mercially dufing  the  extension  provid- 
ed for  in  S.  89.  It  is  my  hope  that  in- 
dustry will  continue  its  efforts  to  de- 
velop a  safe  alternative  to  saccharin. 

Let  it  be  made  clear  that  my  en- 
dorsement of  the  extension  of  the 
moratorium  is  not  to  be  interpreted  as 
an  endorsement  of  the  view  that  stud- 
ies to  date  have  proven  saccharin  is 
safe  for  himian  consumption.  Nor  can 
any  firm  conclusion  be  drawn  that  sac- 
charin is  not  safe.  In  the  uncertainty, 
we  must  recognize  that  many  people. 
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including  diabetics  and  others  on  qje- 
cif  ic  diets,  want  a  no-calorie  or  low-cal- 
orie substitute  for  sugar  and  that  at 
the  present  time  saccharin  is  the  only 
noncaloric  substance  available  for  the 
full  range  of  food  products. 

Although  an  important  issue  in  and 
of  itself,  the  saccharin  controversy  is 
one  iUustration  of  the  inflexible  and 
inconsistent  natxire  of  our  food  safety 
laws.  The  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences' review  of  these  laws  concluded 

that, although  complex  in  itself. 

the  law  is  inadequate  to  meet  chang- 
ing and  increasing  problems  of  food 
safety."  I  am  dedicated,  along  with  my 
esteemed  colleague  Senator  KnmcDT, 
to  seeing  the  needed  legislative  exami- 
nation and  revision  take  place,  and  in 
fact,  we  have  set  hearing  dates  for 
June,  to  consider  the  food  safety  issue 
before  the  full  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources.  Ultimately,  we 
hope  that  saccharin  can  be  considered 
within  the  framework  of  a  woiUng 
law,  rather  than  on  a  product-by-prod- 
uct basis,  as  is  now  the  case. 

The  Saccharin  Study  and  Labeling 
Act  Amendments  of  1983  wUl  allow  us 
to  continue  to  evaluate  saccharin  in 
the  variety  of  contexts  in  which  it  is 
used.  Until  alternatives  are  identified 
and  made  fully  useful  and  available,  or 
imtil  saccharin  is  shown  unsafe,  we 
should  all  be  allowed  to  make  personal 
Judgments  concerning  its  use.  To 
insuire  that  such  Judgments  are  in- 
formed, S.  89  provides  for  the  contin- 
ued labeling  of  products  containing 
saccharin.  Let  me  reiterate  that  under 
S.  89  the  FDA  would  retain  the  au- 
thority to  take  regulatory  action, 
should  information  become  available 
demonstrating  a  public  health  risk 
from  continued  use  of  saccharin. 

I  urge  that  the  Saccharin  Study  and 
Labeling  Act  Amendments  of  1983  be 
psssed  without  further  delay. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
biU  is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  engrossment  and  third 
reading. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  f  ollows: 
&M 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Repreaentative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congresi  aueriMed,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cit«d  as  the  "Saocharin  Study 
and  Labeling  Act  Amendment  of  1M3". 

Sk.  2.  Section  3  of  the  Saccharin  Study 
and  Labeling  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"twenty-four  months  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  Saccharin  Study  and  Label- 
ing Act  Amendment  of  IMl"  and  Insertinc 
In  Ueu  thereof  "twenty-four  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Saccharin 
Study  and  Labeling  Act  Amendment  of 
1983". 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed. 
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Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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April  5.  mS 


Apnl  5, 1983 


AUTHORIZATION   FOR  TESTIMO- 
NY   BY    J.    CRAIO    PEERY    AND 
REPRESENTATION       BY       THE 
SENATE  LEGAL  COUNSEL 
Mr.  STEVENS.  BCr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  on  behalf  of  the  distin- 
giiished  majority  and  minority  leaders 
a  resolution  and  ask  for  its  immediate 

consideration. 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 
derk  will  state  the  resolution  by  title. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  101)  to  authorize  tes- 
timony by  J.  CraiK  Peery  and  representation 
by  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  101).  togeth- 
er with  Its  preamble,  follows: 
S.  Rks.  101 


Whereas,  the  case  of  Ctuuie*  M.  Bernardo, 
et  al  V.  Spectrum  Nevoapavert,  Inc.  et  aL, 
CtvU  No.  C-S3-618,  is  pending  in  the  EMstrict 
Court  of  the  Third  Judicial  District  In  and 
for  Salt  Lake  County,  State  of  Utah: 

Whereas,  coimsel  for  the  plaintiffs  has 
served  a  subpoena  for  the  taking  of  testimo- 
ny at  a  deposition,  and  the  production  of 
documents,  upon  J.  Craig  Peery,  formerly 
an  enwloyee  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Himian  Resources,  and  currently  an 
employee  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Family 
and  Human  Services: 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  sections  703(a)  and 
704(a)  of  the  Ethics  in  Government  Act  of 
1S>78,  2  U.S.C.  288b(a)  and  288c<a)  (Supp.  V 
IMD),  the  Senate  may  direct  its  counsel  to 
represent  the  employees  of  the  Senate  with 
respect  to  any  subpoena  or  order  relating  to 
their  official  responsibilities; 

Whereas,  by  the  privileges  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  SUtes  and  Rule  XI  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  no  evidence 
under  the  control  or  in  the  possession  of  the 
Senate  can,  by  the  Judicial  process,  be  taken 
from  such  control  or  possession  but  by  per- 
mission of  the  Senate; 

Whereas,  when  it  appears  that  testimony 
of  an  employee  of  the  Senate  is  needful  for 
use  in  any  court  for  the  promotion  of  jus- 
tice, the  Senate  will  take  such  action  there- 
on as  will  promote  the  ends  of  Justice  con- 
sistently with  the  privileges  and  rights  of 
the  Senate:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  Legal  Coimsel 
is  directed  to  represent  J.  Craig  Peery  in 
connection  with  his  testimony  and  the  pro- 
duction of  documents  in  the  case  of  Charles 
U.  Bernardo,  et  oL  v.  Spectrum  Newtpapen, 
Inc.  et  aL.  ClvU  No.  C-83-«18. 

Sk.  2.  That  J.  Oaig  Peery  is  authorized 
to  testify  and  produce  documents  In  the 
case  of  Charles  M.  Bernardo,  et  al  v.  Spec- 
trum Newspapers,  Inc.,  et  oL,  CMX  No.  C-83- 
618,  except  concerning  matters  that  he  and 
the  Senate  Legal  Counsel  or  his  representa- 


tive determine  are  privOeged  from  disclo- 
sure. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.      

AUTHORIZATION  FOR  TESTIMO- 
NY OF  DAVID  FAULKNER 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  another  resolution  on 
behalf  of  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders,  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  resolution  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  102)  to  authorize  the 
testimony  of  David  Faulkner. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  Per- 
manent Subcommittee   on   Investiga- 
tions has  been  requested  to  provide 
the  testimony  of  one  of  its  staff  inves- 
tigators. David  Faulkner,  in  a  proceed- 
ing pending  before  the  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  of  British  Columbia.  The 
subcommittee  has  held  hearings  on 
matters  that  may  be  pertinent  in  that 
proceeding.  This  resolution  would  au- 
thorize the  investigator  to  testify  only 
as  to  matters  of  public  record,  which 
would    encompass    the    matters    ad- 
dressed in  those  subcommittee  hear- 
ings. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 
The  resolution  (S.  Res.  102).  togeth- 
er with  the  preamble,  follows: 
S.  Rks.  102 


Mr.  STEVENS,  ttx.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


Whereas,  in  the  matter  of  Re:  B.C.  Hotels 
Association  and  the  Hotel,  Restaurant  and 
Culinary  Employees  and  Bartenders  Union. 
Local  40,  pending  before  the  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  of  British  Columbia,  applica- 
tions are  under  consideration  for  consolida- 
tion of  bargaining  units  which  make  up  the 
bargaining  structure  between  the  B.C. 
Hotels  Association  and  Local  40  of  the 
Hotel,  ResUurant  and  Culinary  Employees 
and  Bartenders  Union; 

Whereas,  a  staff  employee  of  the  Perma- 
nent Subcommittee  on  Investigations,  David 
Faulkner,  has  been  requested  to  appear  as  a 
witness  In  this  matter. 

Whereas,  by  the  privileges  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  no  evidence  under  the 
control  or  in  the  possession  of  the  Senate 
can,  by  the  Judicial  process,  be  taken  from 
such  control  or  possession  but  by  permission 
of  the  Senate: 

Whereas,  when  it  appears  that  testimony 
of  a  staff  employee  of  the  Senate  is  needful 
for  use  in  any  proceeding  for  the  promotion 
of  justice,  the  Senate  will  take  such  action 
thereon  as  will  promote  the  ends  of  justice 
consistently  with  the  privileges  and  rights 
of  the  Senate:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  David  Faulkner  Is  author- 
ized to  appear  and  testify  as  to  matter  of 
public  record  in  this  matter. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  TESTIMO- 
NY   BY    MARTHA    PERRY    AND 
REPRESENTATION       BY       THE 
SENATE  LEGAL  COUNSEL 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to   the   desk   another   resolution   on 
behalf  of  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration.   

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  state  the  resolution  by  title. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  103)  to  authorize  tes- 
timony by  Martha  Perry  and  representation 
by  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  this  res- 
olution would  authorize  testimony  by 
Martha  Perry,  an  employee  in  Senator 
Bumpers'  office,  and  direct  the  Senate 
Legal  Counsel  to  represent  her  in  re- 
sponse to  a  subpena  for  trial  testimo- 
ny which  has  been  served  on  behalf  of 
the  plaintiff  in  the  case  of  Bobby  J. 
Stephens  against  the  Office  of  Work- 
er's Compensation  Programs.  That 
case  Is  pending  in  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  eastern  district  of  Ar- 
kansas and  is  set  for  trial  on  April  6. 
Senator  Bumpkrs'  office  assisted  the 
plaintiff  on  a  casework  request  involv- 
ing a  disability  claim  which  has  result- 
ed in  this  litigation.  This  resolution 
would  authorize  Mrs.  Perry  to  testify 
at  the  trial  and  direct  the  Senate 
Legal  Coimsel  to  represent  her  in  con- 
nection with  that  testimony  relating 
to  her  Senate  responsibilities  and  to 
assert  any  Senate  privileges  if  the 
need  arises. 


The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  103).  togeth- 
er with  the  preamble  follows: 
S.  Rxs.  103 

Whereas,  the  case  of  Bobby  J.  Stephens  v. 
Office  of  Worker's  Compensation  Program*, 
etc.,  et  al,  ClvU  Action  No.  LR-C-82-280,  is 
pending  in  the  United  SUtes  District  Court 
for  the  Eastern  District  of  Arkansas: 

Whereas,  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  has 
served  a  subpoena  for  testimony  at  the  trial 
upon  Martha  Perry,  a  Senate  employee  In 
Senator  Bumpers'  Little  Rock  office; 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  sections  703(a)  and 
704(a)  of  the  Ethics  in  Government  Act  of 
1978,  2  U.S.C.  11 288b(a)  and  288c(a)  (Supp. 
V  1981).  the  Senate  may  direct  Its  counsel  to 
represent  the  employees  of  the  Senate  with 
respect  to  any  subpoena  or  order  relating  to 
their  official  responslbillUes: 


Whereas,  by  the  prtvOetes  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  and  Rule  XI  of  the 
Standlnc  Rules  of  the  Senate,  no  evidence 
under  the  «mtrol  or  in  the  poaeasion  of  the 
SouUe  can.  by  the  Judicial  proceaa.  be  taken 
from  such  ocmtrol  or  pnanrsaion  but  by  per- 
mlaion  of  the  Senate: 

Whereas,  when  it  appears  that  testimony 
of  an  employee  of  the  Soiate  is  needful  for 
use  In  any  court  for  the  promotion  of  jus- 
tice, the  Senate  will  take  such  action  there- 
on as  will  promote  the  ends  of  Justice  con- 
sistently with  the  prlTlleces  and  rigfats  of 
the  Senate:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

lUtolvei,  That  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel 
is  directed  to  represent  Martha  Perry  in 
connection  with  her  testimony  in  the  cue 
of  Bottt  J.  Stephens  v.  Office  of  Worker's 
CompetiMotion  Profframa.  etc,  et  aL.  Civil 
Acticm  NO.  LR-C-g3-380. 

Sr.  2.  That  Martha  Perry  is  authorized  to 
testify  in  the  case  of  Bobbv  J.  Stephens  v. 
Office  of  Worker's  Compensation  Prxtgrams, 
etc,  et  aL.  Civil  Action  No.  LR-C-82-280, 
except  concerning  matters  that  she  and  the 
Senate  Legal  Counsel  or  his  representative 
determine  are  privileged  from  disclosure. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  those 
three  resolutions  are  routine  business 
for  the  Senate  concerning  representa- 
tion of  the  Senate  in  legal  actions. 
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EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
ask  my  good  friend  from  West  Virginia 
if  it  would  meet  with  his  approval  for 
me  to  ask  the  Senate  to  go  into  execu- 
tive session  for  the  purpose  of  consid- 
ering the  nominations  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar  on  page  3. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there 
would  be  no  objection  on  this  side  to 
considering  the  nominations  on  page  3 
nor  would  there  be  objection  to  consid- 
ering the  first  nomination  on  page  2 
under  "African  Development  Bank." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  might  say  to  my 
friend  that  the  last  item  has  not  been 
fully  cleared  yet  on  this  side.  The 
items  on  page  3  have  been  cleared. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

ytr.  STEVENS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  go  into  executive 
session  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
the  nominations  on  page  3  of  the  E^x- 
ecutive  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

BCr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  those  nomi- 
nations be  considered  and  confirmed 
en  bloc. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  various  nominations. 


The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
nominations  are  considered  and  con- 
firmed en  bloc. 

B«r.  STEVENS.  Btr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  nominations  were  confirmed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  nominations  considered  and 
confirmed  en  bloc  follow: 

DxPARTHKirr  or  State 
Allen  Clayton  Davis,  of  Teimessee,  a 
career  member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, class  of  Minister-Counselor,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Uganda. 
U,S.  AmnsoRT  CoioassioR  on  Pubuc 

DlPLOKACT 

Hershey  Gold,  of  California,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commission 
on  Public  Diplomacy  for  a  term  expiring 
July  1. 1984. 

U.S.  IirTBHMATIOIIAI.  DEVKLOPlfKirT 
COOPERATIOR  AGKHCT 

Carlos  Salman,  of  Florida,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Overseas 
Private  Investment  Corporation  for  a  term 
expiring  December  17,  1985.  (Reappoint- 
ment.) 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  Sen- 
ate's action  in  confirming  the  nomina- 
tions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  with- 
out objection,  it  is  so  orderecL 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  return  to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  has  the 
Senator  yielded  the  floor? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes.  I  do  yield  to  my 
friend. 


SENATOR  METZENBAUM  HAS  A 
NEW  GRANDDAUGHTER 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  our  fami- 
lies are  the  most  important  things  for 
all  of  us,  I  am  sure,  and  of  all  my  col- 
leagues I  can  think  of  no  one  who  is  a 
more  devoted  and  dedicated  family 
man  than  my  friend  and  (x>lleague 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  MxaxmKVU). 

May  I  say  in  that  regturd  that  if  we 
did  not  have  a  Senator  METZENBAim, 
we  would  have  to  create  one  because 
he  certainly  is  a  Senator  sui  generis, 
and  one  who  performs  a  very  great 
service  to  the  people  of  the  country 
and  to  the  Senate.  Sometimes  I  have 
been  a  little  frustrated  with  some  of 
his  actions  during  the  time  I  was  ma- 
jority leader.  But  I  must  say  that  that 
probably  can  be  said  of  most  anybody. 
I  expect  Senators  have  become  frus- 
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trated  with  my  own  actions  at  times. 
But  he  contributes  a  great  deal  to  the 
Senate,  and  I  hope  there  will  always 
be  a  Metzenbaum  or  the  equivalent  of 
a  Metzenbaum  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
in  the  Senate. 

He  and  his  lovely  wife  Shirley  have 
been  married  for  37  years,  which  faUs 
about  10  years  short  of  the  length  of 
time  that  Erma  and  I  have  been  mar- 
ried, but  he  and  Shirley  have  been 
blessed  with  four  charming  daughters. 
I  know  something  about  charming 
daughters,  too.  We  had  two  of  such 
daughters. 

But  for  some  years,  one  thing  has 
been  awaited  by  the  Metzenbaimis— 
not  by  the  Byrds,  but  by  the  Metz- 
enlnums.  Something  that  those  of  us 
who  have  experienced  it  cherish  very 
much— and  something  which  those 
who  have  not  experienced  it  look  for- 
ward to  every  day. 

At  last,  he  has  reached  that  plateau 
where  one  has  his  first  taste  of  immor- 
tality. And  that  event,  of  course,  is  the 
arrival  of  the  first  grandchild,  because 
therein  one  sees  himself  or  herself 
being  preserved  and  perpetuated  on 
into  the  years  beyond  the  span  that 
was  set  forth  by  the  psalmist  when  he 
indicated  that  3  score  years  and  10 
might  be  the  length  of  our  days. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  and  his  wife  have  now 
experienced  that  hi4>py  day  with  the 
arrival  Monday  of  Jcxly  Metzenbaimi 
Kelman.  And  I  also  understand  that 
the  proud  parents,  Shelley  and  Steve, 
are  equally  happy  and  doing  Just  fine. 
I  am  pleased  to  extend  my  congratu- 
lations and  best  wishes  to  all  con- 
cerned—and I  add  that,  of  course, 
there  will  be  no  question  about  the  po- 
litical fate  of  the  grandchild.  Jody.  I 
look  forward  to  that  auspicious  day— I 
hope  I  can  be  around  to  congratulate 
her  when  it  happens,  somewhere 
around  the  year  2020— when  Jody 
leads  her  first  filibuster  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  carrying  on  in  the 
tradition  of  her  illustrious  grandfa- 
ther. 
Bfo.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Bdr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
the  minority  leader  in  welcoming  to 
the  Senate  the  new  Metzenbaum  line. 
I  do  so  not  only  as  a  friend  and  one 
who  has  had  the  obvious  and  long  (»n- 
versations  on  the  floor  here  with  my 
friend  from  Ohio,  but  also  as  the 
father  of  Lily.  He  wlU  stop  tnring  to 
steal  my  daughter  now. 


RECESS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move,  in  accordance  with  the  previous 
order,  that  the  Senate  now  stand  in 
recess  until  12  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and,  at 
4:19  pjn.,  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Wednesday,  April  6.  1983.  at  12  noon. 


/^r\KT/iD  EccirkM  ▲  f  n  pmn  n .^FN ATE 


Aoril  5, 1983 


Aoril  5.  1983 
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Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  March  SO. 
1963.  under  authority  of  the  order  of 
tlw  Senate  of  March  24. 1963: 
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Apnl  5, 1983 


April  5, 1983 
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the  President  under  UUe  10.  United  States 
Code.  McUon  601: 

To  be  lieuUnant  general 
U.  Oen.  Nathaniel  R.  Thompaon.  Jr., 
M-6W2.  XJB.  Anny. 


r  or  Stats 

Jay  P.  Moffat,  of  New  Hampshire,  a 
career  member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, dass  of  ICinlster-CounBelor.  to  the  Am- 
bassador Kztraordtnary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  tbe  United  States  of  America  to  the  Re- 
puldic  of  Chad. 

U.8.  Claims  Coust 

Moody  R  Ttdwell  m.  of  Virsinia.  to  be 
Judge  of  the  UjS.  Claims  Court  for  a  term  of 
15  years  vice  Louis  Spector.  tenn  expired. 

DBPAmmrr  or  Labor 

James  Brian  Hyland.  of  Virginia,  to  be  In- 
spector General.  Department  of  Labor,  vice 
Thomas  F.  McBride.  resigned. 

IM  thb  Coast  Ooakd 

The  following  officers  of  the  U.S.  Coast 
Ouard  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  rear 
admiral: 

Sidney  B.  Vaughn.  Jr. 
John  D.  Costello 
Donald  C.  Thomas 

IM  THE  An  Foacx 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general  on 
the  retired  list  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
ttUe  10.  United  SUtes  Code.  secUon  1370. 
7b  be  Ueutenant  general 

Lt  Oen.  William  R.  Nelson,  311-20- 
5M1FR.  U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  Ml.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  Utle  10.  United  SUtes 
Code.  sectitHi  601: 


183- 


ImthbNavt 


To  be  lieutenant  general 
MaJ.    Gen.    Jack    I.    Gregory.    401-46- 
9e33FR.  U.S.  Air  Force. 

IMTHX  AKMT 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  ss^gned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  tiUe  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

Tobegeneral 

Lt.  Oen.  Maxwell  R.  Thurman,  337-42- 
0668,  U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  tiUe  10.  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  reanigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  dedgnated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt  am.  Jack  N.  Merritt,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  U.S. 
Army. 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  indicated 
under  the  provisions  of  tlUe  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
IX.  Gen.  Richard  G.  Trefry.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

<age  58).  UJS.  Army. 
The  followtng-named  officer,  under  the 

intivisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code. 

section  601,  to  be  reassigned  to  a  position  of 

importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 


Vice  Adm.  Ronald  J.  Hays,  U.8.  Navy,  for 
appointment  as  Vice  Chief  of  Naval  Oper- 
aUons  pursuant  to  tlUe  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  5085.  ^    ^       ^   . 

Vice  Admiral  Hays  having  been  designated 
for  command  and  other  duties  of  impor- 
tance and  responsibility  within  the  contem- 
plaUon  of  UUe  10.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
Uon 601.  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of 
Admiral  while  so  serving. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  UUe  10.  United  SUtes  Code, 
secUon  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  poslUon  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  UUe  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

7o  be  vice  admiral 
Rear  Adm.  Edward  H.   Martin.   266-36- 
1526/1310.  UA  Navy. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  tlUe  10.  United  SUtes  Code. 
secUon  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  Utle  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  vice  admiral 
Rear  Adm.  Bernard  M.  Kauderer.  162-26- 
6003/1120,  U.S.  Navy. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  UUe  10.  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  ssslgned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  UUe  10.  United  SUtes 
Code.  secUon  601: 

To  be  vice  admiral 
Rear  Adm.  PoweU  P.  Carter.  Jr..  671-34- 
0906/1120.  UJS.  Navy. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  UUe  10,  United  SUtes  Code. 
secUon  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  posiUon  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  tlUe  10.  United  SUtes 
Code.  secUon  601: 

To  be  vice  admiral 
Rear  Adm.  James  B.  Busey  IV.  332-26- 
3214/1310.  UJS.  Navy. 

iM  TRK  MARim  Corps 
The  following-named  officer,  under  provi- 
sions of  UUe  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  section 
5201,   to  be  commandant   of   the  Marine 
Corps: 
Tb  be  commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps. 
Gen.  Paul  X.  Kelley.  XXX-XX-XXXX,  UA 
Marine  Corps. 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  April  5. 1983: 


tiary  of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Austria. 

DSPAKTlIBrr  OP  TRAmPOBTATIOII 

James  H.  Burnley  IV.  of  North  Carolina, 
to  be  General  Cotmsel  of  the  DeparUaent  of 
TransporUUon.  vice  John  M.  Fowler,  re- 
signed. 

COlCMimiCATIOllS  SATKLUn  CoaPORATlOH 

E.  Pendleton  James  of  California,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
CommunicaUons  SatelllU  CorporaUon  unUl 
the  date  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  corpo- 
raUon  in  1986.  vice  Joan  F.  Tobln.  term  ex- 
piring. 

IMTHSAUCT 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  UUe  10.  United  States  Code. 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  poslUon  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  tlUe  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

Tobegeneral 
Lt.  Gen.  Paul  F.  Gorman.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
UJS.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  UUe  10,  United  SUtes  Code. 
secUon  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  poslUon  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  tlUe  10.  United  SUtes 
Code.  secUon  601: 

Tobegeneral 
U.  Gen.  Wallace  H.  Nutting.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  grade  indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  UUe  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.   Gen.  Raphael  D.  Tlce,   XXX-XX-XXXX 
(age  55),  U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  In  grade  indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  secUon  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
U.  Gen.  William  J.  Hllsman,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
(age  50),  U.S.  Army. 

IH  THX  Navy 
The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  UUe  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
secUon  601,  to  be  reassigned  to  a  poslUon  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  UUe  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 
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DxPARTHXirr  or  Statk 

Malcolm  R.  Bamebey.  of  Texas,  a  career 
member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service,  class 
of  Minister-Counselor,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordbiary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  SUtes  of  America  to  Belize. 

James  D.  Rosenthal,  of  California,  a 
career  member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, class  of  Minister-Counselor,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  SUtes  of  America  to  the  Peo- 
ple's RevoluUonary  Republic  of  Guinea. 

Helene  A.  von  Damm.  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenlpoten- 


To  be  admiral 

Adm.  William  J.  Crowe,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX/ 
1120.  U.S.  Navy. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  reassigned  to  a  posiUon  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  UUe  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  admiral 

Adm.  William  N.  Small.  XXX-XX-XXXX/1310. 
U.S.  Navy. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  UUe  10.  United  SUtes  Code. 
section  601.  to  be  reassigned  to  a  poslUon  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  tlUe  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  vice  admiral 

Vice  Adm.  William  H.  Rowden.  009-28- 
2013/1110.  UJS.  Navy. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
EzeeuUve  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  AprU  5, 1983: 

VA.  Aawaomr  Cataaanoti  on  Poauc 

DmAMACT 

Hmhey  Gold,  of  California,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  UjS.  Advisory  Commission 
on  Public  Diplomacy  for  a  term  expiring 
July  1. 1984. 


VJB.  ImBWATIOIIAL  Dbvbloi 
CooPBUTioii  AomcT 


Carlos  Salman,  of  Florida,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Overseas 
Private  Investment  CwDoraUon  for  a  term 
expiring  Decmber  17. 1985. 

DgPARTMBn  or  Statx 

Allen    Clayton   Davis,    of   Tennessee,    a 


career  member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, class  of  Mlnister-Coiuiaelor.  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Uganda. 

The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spmd  to  requesU  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  consUtuted  committee  of 
the  Senate. 


r^rM^Tr^DcccirkKiAi   'DvrrMtn Hf^ITQF 


April  5,  1983 


Annll  K    1QB9 


^^/^IkT^^  V«  V?or*v^Xm.T   A   W       ■W^W^^^.^^-m^'^^ 
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April  5, 1983 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— 7W«day,  Apnl  5, 1983 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  Wright). 

Msgr.  John  J.  Murphy,  St.  Joseph's 
Church  on  Capitol  Hill,  Washington. 
D.C.,  offered  the  following  prayer. 

Our  Father  in  Heaven.  Grace  this 
space  VTlth  Your  divine  presence  and 
help  us  always  to  see  it  as  a  space 
filled  with  bearers  of  a  trust  made 
sacred  by  the  wiU  of  Your  Ood-fearlng 
people.  May  the  imperfections  that  ac- 
company our  creation  as  persons  never 
deflect  us  from  our  noble  purpose  of 
working  zealously  for  the  human 
rights  of  aU  those  also  created  in  Your 
image  and  likeness.  And  as  we  look 
about  tis,  give  us  the  grace  to  see  Your 
good  and  noble  purpose  working  every- 
where. 

This  we  ask  through  Christ,  our 
Lord.  Amen. 


SJ.  Res.  58.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  designate  May 
25. 1983.  as  "Missing  Children  Day." 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  examined  the  Journal  of 
the  last  day's  proceedings  and  an- 
nounces to  the  House  his  approval 
thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


COMMUNICA'nON  FROM  THE 

CLERK  OP  THE  HOUSE 
The   SPEAKER   pro   tempore   laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
mtmication   from   the   Clerk   of   the 
House  of  Representatives: 

Washiiigton,  D.C, 

March  2S,  1983. 
Hon  Thoicas  P.  O'Nnix,  Jr.. 
The    Speaker,    House    of   Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Spkaker:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  In  Clause  5.  Rule  III  of  the 
Rules  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Clerk  received  at  11:35  aon.  on  Friday. 
March    25.    1983.    the   foUowing   messages 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate: 

1.  That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ments to  H.R.  2112: 

2.  That  the  Senate  passed  without  amend- 
ment H.R.  2369: 

3.  That  the  Senate  passed  without  amend- 
ment H.J.  Res.  175:  and 

4.  That  the  Senate  agree  to  the  confer- 
ence report  to  HJl.  1900. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

BERJAMm  J.  Outhrie, 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 


SUNDRY  MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Sundry  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were 
communicated  to  the  House  by  Mr. 
Saimders,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


WASHUfOTOH,  D.C, 

April  1, 1983. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr.. 
The    Speaker,    House    of   Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  In  Clause  5.  Rule  HI  of  the 
Rules  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  a  sealed  enve- 
lope received  from  The  White  House  at 
12:30  p.m.  on  Friday.  April  I.  1983  and  said 
to  contain  a  message  from  the  President 
whereby    he   reports   on   a   determination 
under  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (motorcycles). 
With  kind  regards,  I  am. 

Sincerely,  

BERJAMm  J.  OnTHRIB, 

Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  bills  and 
Joint  resolutions  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  653.  An  act  to  amend  tlUe  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  a  Foundation  for 
the  Advancement  of  Military  Medicine,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

S.  957.  An  act  to  provide  for  an  increase  In 
the  number  of  members  of  the  Congression- 
al Award  Board,  and  for  other  purposes: 

S.J.  Res.  11.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  designate  the 
week  of  June  26.  1983,  through  July  2.  1983, 
as  "National  Safety  in  the  Workplace 
week  : 

8J.  Rea.  31.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  designate  April 
23, 1983,  as  "Army  Reserve  Day": 

SJ.  Res.  36.  Joint  resolution  designating 
April  29,  1983,  as  "National  Nursing  Home 
Residents  Day": 

SJ.  Res.  43.  Joint  resolution  to  declare 
Baltic  Freedom  Dar.  snd 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  desires  to  announce  that  pursu- 
ant to  clause  4  of  rule  I,  the  Speaker 
pro  tempore  signed  the  following  en- 
rolled bUls  on  Friday,  March  25,  1983: 

H.R.  2112.  An  act  to  extend  by  6  months 
the  expiration  date  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950: 

H.R.  2369.  An  act  to  prevent  the  tempo- 
rary termination  of  the  Federal  Supplemen- 
tal Compensation  Act  of  1982: 

B.J.  Res.  175.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  proclaim 
May  1983  as  "National  Amateur  Baseball 
Month": 

S.  926.  An  act  to  establish  uniform  nation- 
al standards  for  the  continued  regulation, 
by  the  several  States,  of  commercial  motor 
vehicle  width  on  interstate  highways:  and 

S.J.  Res.  32.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  May  1983  as  "Nation- 
al Arthritis  Month." 


DECISION  CONCERNING  IM- 
PORTS OF  HEAVYWEIGHT  MO- 
TORCYCLES—MESSAGE FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO. 
98-37) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  April  5, 1983.) 


APPOINTMENT  AS  ADDITIONAL 
MEMBERS  OF  DELEGATION  TO 
ATTEND  CONFERENCE  OF  IN- 
TERPARLIAMENTARY UNION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  22  U.S.C. 
276a-l,  as  amended  by  Public  Law  95- 
45,  the  Chair  appoints  as  additional 
members  of  the  delegation  to  attend 
the  Conference  of  the  Interparliamen- 
tary Union  to  he  held  in  Helsinki  on 
April  25  through  April  29.  1983,  the 
following  Members  on  the  part  of  the 
House: 

Mr.  Hawkins  of  California;  Mr.  de 
LA  Garza  of  Texas;  Mrs.  Boggs  of  Lou- 
isiana; Ms.  Oakar  of  Ohio;  Mr.  Fei- 
GHAN  of  Ohio;  Mr.  Hyde  of  Illinois;  Mr. 
McGrath  of  New  York;  Mr.  Bateman 
of  Virginia;  and  Mr.  Boehlert  of  New 
York. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives: 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  NATIONAL 
ENDOWMENT  FOR  THE  ARTS 
AND  THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL 
ON  THE  ARTS  FOR  FISCAL 
YEAR  1983— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 
The   SPEAKER   pro   tempore   laid 

before  the  House  the  following  mes- 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  tl>e  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2K>7  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


sage  frcMn  the  President  of  the  United 
States:  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  April  5. 1983.) 
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1982  ANNUAL  REPORT  OP  FED- 
ERAL PREVAILINO  RATE  ADVI- 
SORY COMMITTEE— MESSAGE 
PROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  SPE:AK£31  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States:  which  was  read  and.  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  April  5, 1983.) 


DELIVER  THE  F-16'S  TO  ISRAEL 

(Mr.  LEVINE  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarlcs.) 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  President  Reagan's  decision 
to  continue  to  withhold  75  F-16's  from 
Israel  imtil  Israel  withdraws  from  Leb- 
anon is  a  singularly  bad  policy  deci- 
sion. 

First,  it  is  contrary  to  repeated 
promises  by  the  President  himself 
that  he  would  never  use  military  aid  to 
pressure  Israel  into  making  policy  con- 
cessions. 

Second,  the  United  States  has  recog- 
nized Israel's  need  to  remove  the 
threat  to  its  northern  frontier,  to 
remove  PLO  terrorism  from  southern 
Lebanon,  and  to  help  Lebanon  assert 
sovereignty  within  its  own  borders. 
Successful  conclusion  of  the  ongoing 
negotiations  leading  to  Israeli  with- 
drawal depends  on  adequate  guaran- 
tees of  Israel's  security. 

Third,  the  President's  decision  could 
destabilize  the  military  balance  in  the 
Middle  East.  Syria  now  has  Soviet 
SAM  missiles.  These  weapons  pose  a 
serious  threat  to  Israel.  The  Israeli  air 
force  needs  to  l>e  stronger  than  ever. 

Depriving  Israel  of  these  essential  F- 
16's  undermine  Israel's  security.  It  is 
dangerous  and  unproductive  to  threat- 
en Israel  militarily  in  the  hope  that 
such  pressures  will  force  them  to  make 
policy  decisions.  That  is  not  the  way 
these  decisions,  so  vital  both  to  Israeli 
security  and  to  American  interests  in 
the  Middle  East,  should  be  made. 
Israel  needs  these  planes.  The  Presi- 
dent should  deliver  the  F-16's  to 
Israel. 


LEAKAGE  OF  OUR  HIGH 
TECHNOLOGY 
(Mr.  ROTH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  wire 
services  this  morning  carried  a  story 
that  last  evening  the  French  Govern- 
ment expelled  47  Soviets  for  stealing 
scientific  data  and  high  technology  de- 
fense secrets.  So  it  is  not  only  America 
but  the  entire  Western  World  which  is 
subject  to  Soviet  espionage  and  the 
theft  of  Western  technology. 

Last  evening  the  administration  sent 
to  the  Hill  its  version  of  the  Export 
Administration  Act.  There  is  no  other 
piece  of  foreign  trade  legislation  likely 
to  come  before  this  Congress  which  so 
dramatically  Ulustrates  the  insepara- 
bility of  foreign  trade  from  our  diplo- 
matic relations  with  our  closest  friends 
and  allies — and  our  adversaries. 

No  other  piece  of  legislation  will  be 
so  vital  in  attempting  to  close  the 
hemorrhaging  of  Western  technology 
to  the  East. 

Also  this  legislation  will  attempt  to 
give  some  direction  to  our  business 
and  industry  as  to  what  the  adminis- 
tration intends  to  do  about  the  leak- 
age of  our  high  technology  to  the  East 
and  also,  I  think,  it  wiU  give  some  di- 
rection to  our  trading  partners. 

This  is  a  most  critical  problem  for  us 
in  Congress  to  address.  It  does  pre- 
cious little  for  the  American  taxpayers 
to  spend  billions  of  dollars  for  high 
technology,  for  defense,  if  that  high 
technology,  those  secrets,  are  going  to 
be  stolen  by  the  Soviets,  or  the  Soviets 
can  obtain  them  in  other  ways  even 
before  our  high  technology  comes  off 
the  assembly  line. 

Our  own  export  control  laws  must  be 
accompanied  by  a  general  agreement 
and  commitment  by  Western  nations 
to  stop  the  flow  of  critical  technology 
to  the  East. 

Today  we  begin  hearings  on  the  ad- 
ministration's bill.  President  Reagan 
has  identified  a  serious  problem.  Now 
we  in  Congress  must  craft  the  legisla- 
tive solution. 

So  I  ask  all  of  us  here  in  Congress  to 
review  this  legislation  and  to  become 
conversant  with  it  because  I  think  no 
more  important  legislation  will  come 
before  us  this  session. 
I  thank  the  Speaker. 
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ADJOURNMENT  TO  THURSDAY. 
APRIL  7,  1983 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  House  adjourns  today  it  ad- 
journ to  meet  at  11  a.m.  on  Thursday 
next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADMINISTRATION  POLICIES  IN 
CENTRAL  AMERICA  DESTABI- 
LIZING THE  AREA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Leach)  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  December  this  House,  by  the  un- 
ambiguous margin  of  411  to  0,  adopted 
an  amendment  put  forward  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence.  Mr. 
BoLAND.  That  amendment  specifically 
enjoined  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense from  supporting  military  activi- 
ties "for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing 
the  Government  of  Nicaragua  or  pro- 
voking a  military  exchange  between 
Nicaragua  and  Honduras."  In  the  ab- 
sence of  any  public,  credible  assur- 
ances to  the  contrary  by  the  adminis- 
tration, it  seems  that  the  two  specific 
prohibitions  in  the  Boland  amendment 
are  precisely  the  likely,  if  not  desired, 
consequences  of  the  policy  of  destabli- 
zation  upon  which  the  President  and 
his  advisers  appear  to  be  embarked. 
The  inevitable  conclusion  is  that  the 
administration's  actions  contravene 
the  law  of  the  land  and  the  unanimous 
will  of  this  body. 

One  recent  press  report  quoted  the 
usual  unnamed  officials  as  insisting 
that  the  overthrow  of  the  Sandinista 
government  and  a  Nicaraguan-Hondu- 
ran  armed  conflict  are  not  the  goal  of 
U.S.  policy,  although  it  was  admitted 
that  they  might  be  the  goal  of  the 
forces  to  whom  we  are  reportedly  pro- 
viding financial  and  military  assist- 
ance. Mr.  Speaker,  anyone  who  can 
accept  that  sort  of  sophistry  can  also 
accept  the  existence  of  the  "tooth 
fairy."  The  administration  cannot 
engage  in  covert  activity  which  vio- 
lates both  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of 
the  Boland  amendment  and  then  dis- 
claim any  responsibility  for  the  conse- 
quences of  that  activity.  More  extraor- 
dinarily, if  we  take  the  administra- 
tion's sophistry  at  face  value— that  we 
support  destabilizing  efforts  but  not 
the  overthrow  of  the  Nicaragtian  Gov- 
ernment itself— the  United  States 
would  appear  to  be  sanctioning  vio- 
lence without  purpose.  To  paraplirase 
a  classic  movie  about  restless  teen- 
agers, we  become  rebels  without  a 
cause.  To  abide  by  the  law  is  impera- 
tive, but  it  is  not  enough.  Policies,  to 
be  Justified,  must  be  moral  as  well  as 
legal. 

Here  it  is  difficult  to  conduct  a  rea- 
soned and  informed  discussion  of  the 
issues  at  stake  since  the  administra- 
tion to  date  has  refused  to  comment  in 
any  public  way  on  allegations  of  its  in- 
volvement with  the  anti-Sandlnista 
guerrillas  in  Nicaragua,  the  so-called 
Contras. 
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While  the  admlnlstnttlon.  according 
to  press  sccounts.  Informed  the  Select 
Oonunlttee  on  Intelligence  of  Its  plans 
last  year.  It  has  refused  to  inform  the 
vast  majority  of  Members  of  Congress 
of  its  actions.  This  puts  the  Congress 
in  a  catch-22.  Those  Informed  are  obli- 
gated not  to  reveal:  those  uninformed 
must  rely  on  press  accounts  or  the 
Journeys  of  a  few  to  the  areas  affect- 
ed. 

As  one  who  visited  the  Nicaraguan 
border  area  this  last  January,  I  can 
attest  to  the  military  mobilization  the 
Contras  have  caused  in  Nicaragua  and 
the  violence  that  is  prevalent.  Priests 
in  the  region  tell  of  )Lidnt4>Pings  and 
flrequent  killings,  but  the  scoreboard 
of  winning  battles  is  difficult  to  keep. 
What  is  clear  is  that  the  poverty- 
stricken  masses  of  rural  Nicaragua  are 
being  treated  as  pawns  in  an  East- 
West  conflict  and  have  become  victims 
of  forces  they  dont  understand. 

Ironically,  n.S.  actions  against  Nica- 
ragua undercut  the  moral  imprimatur 
upon  which  U.S.  policy  in  El  Salvador 
is  based.  In  El  Salvador  we  stand 
foursquarely  against  those  who  are 
armed  and  financed  from  abroad  and 
who  would  shoot  their  way  into  power. 
In  Nicaragua,  we  stand  four-squarely 
with  such  forces,  and  are  in  fact  the 
financiers  of  anarchy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  moral  as  well 
as  geostrategic  bases  for  U.S.  involve- 
ment in  Central  America.  Ignoring  or 
undermining  those  moral  bases 
through  a  cynical  exercise  in  macho 
realpolitik  does  not  raise  the  odds  of 
eventual  success;  it  lowers  us  into  the 
gutter  with  the  violence-prone  revolu- 
tionaries we  so  loudly  condemn. 

Por  those  to  whom  practical  argu- 
ments appeal  more  than  moral  ones, 
recent  history  indicates  that  to  resort 
to  covert  actions  seldom  worlcs.  U.S. 
involvement  in  Latin  American  affairs 
since  the  turn  of  the  century  leaves 
little  Txxan  for  the  conclusion  that  a 
resort  to  military  means  can  either  re- 
solve deep-seated  economic  and  social 
problems  or  serve  long-term  U.S.  inter- 
ests. The  historical  analogies  offered 
by  the  sorry  debacle  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs 
in  1961  and  the  CIA  overthrow  of  the 
Arbenz  regime  in  Quatemala  in  1954 
indicate  both  the  likelihood  of  f  aUure 
and  the  long-term  counterproductive 
effects  of  short-term  successes.  In 
Nicaragua,  the  administration's  in- 
volvement in  covert  efforts  at  destabi- 
UsaUon  seems  likely  to  brand  us  either 
as  the  people  who  sent  the  Contras  to 
their  deaths  or  who  overthrew  the 
fOToes  that  unseated  the  hated 
Somosa  dictatorship.  In  addition. 
there  is  every  likelihood  that  rather 
than  securing  stability  in  Hondtiras, 
Ud8.-«upported  actions  along  the  Hon- 
duran-Nlcaraguan  border  Jeopardize 
the  viaUUty  of  Hondoran  democracy. 

We  must  recognize  that  the  era  of 
great  power  interventionism,  in  Cen- 
tral Aniferica  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
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SUPPORT  "REACH  FOR 
RECOVERY" 

(Mrs.  VUCANOVICH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarlu.) 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
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globe,  has  passed,  that  its  time  on  the 
historical  clock  has  run  out.  It  would 
be  comforting  to  some,  I  suppose,  to 
be  able  to  sail  a  gimboat  to  the  Nicara- 
guan coast  and  produce  an  instant 
change  of  government  there.  But  the 
desire  of  all  peoples  to  make  their  own 


mistakes,  to  preserve  and  develop 
their  own  way  of  life,  is  today  unques- 
tioned and  unquenchable.  Failing  to 
understand  this  reality  carries  with  it 
a  considerable  cost  in  lives,  treasure 
and  national  prestige. 

Recent  history  also  underlines  the 
constant  tension  between  those  in  gov- 
ernment who  are  reluctant  to  use  the 
blunter  instruments  of  national  power 
and  those  who  are  all  too  ready  to  leap 
to  the  use  of  force.  The  world  is  an  im- 
perfect place,  and  certainly  there  are 
times  when  any  country  is  Justified  in 
resorting  to  arms  to  defend  its  vital  in- 
terests. But  such  a  decision  must  be 
very  deliberate,  utUizlng  the  best  Judg- 
ment of  all  elements  of  national  lead- 
ership. Guiding  that  Judgment  must 
be  the  prevailing  norms  of  internation- 
al and  domestic  law.  and.  most  impor- 
tantly, our  constitutional  process. 
Only  Congress,  after  all,  has  the 
power  in  our  system  of  government  to 
declare  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  international  law  is  ex- 
plicit on  the  subject  of  the  overt  or 
covert  destebilization  of  existing  gov- 
ernments of  whatever  political  stripe. 
Both  the  U.N.  Charter,  specifically  ar- 
ticle 2.  and  the  OAS  Charter  prohibit 
the  use  of  force  in  resolving  interna- 
tional disputes.  Article  18  of  the  OAS 
Charter  further  prohibits  "any  other 
form  of  interference  or  attempted 
threat"  against  member  states.  If  it  is 
wrong  for  the  Cubans  and  the  Nicara- 
guans  to  interfere  in  the  internal  dis- 
pute in  El  Salvador,  it  is  equally  wrong 
for  the  United  States  to  associate 
itself  with  armed  intervention  against 
Nicaragua.  Tit-for-tatism  is  neither  a 
profoimd  nor  a  legally  sanctioned  ra- 
tionalization for  Government  actions. 
What  distinguishes  the  United  States 
and  its  Western  allies  from  the  East 
bloc  is  our  belief  in  the  rule  of  law. 
Om  actions  in  Nicaragua  run  against 
the  grain  of  our  heritage  as  well  as  the 
collective  Judgment  of  Congress,  as  re- 
flected in  passage  of  the  Boland 
amendment. 

Domestic  law.  it  must  be  stressed,  is 
unequivocal.  If  the  numerous  and  so 
far  uiuefuted  accounts  of  U.S.  support 
for  the  Nicaraguan  Contras  are  based 
on  fact,  then  the  administration  is  in 
violation  of  that  law.  And  if  that  is  so. 
if  the  will  of  the  411  Members  of  this 
body  who  voted  for  that  legislation  is 
being  treated  with  contempt,  then 
funding  for  our  dubious  and  illegal  ac- 
tivity in  Nicaragua  should  be  terminat- 
ed immediately. 


is  good  to  be  back  after  the  Easter  hol- 
iday, but  especially  good  for  me.  Some 
of  you  do  not  know  this,  but  1  week 
ago  today.  I  entered  the  Naval  Hoq}i- 
tal  at  Bethesda.  Last  Wednesday 
morning,  I  underwent  a  mastectomy 
for  the  removal  of  cancerous  tissues. 
Today,  I  am  a  bit  sore,  but  everything 
looks  good. 

I  wanted  to  take  Just  a  moment  to 
thank  a  few  folks,  and  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  work  of  a  very  special 
group.  First,  the  thanks.  I  know  most 
of  us  here  are  familiar  with  the  office 
of  Dr.  Cary,  here  on  the  Hill.  I  can  say 
I  appreciate  his  services  now,  in  a  way 
most  people  cannot  fully  realize.  I 
want  to  extend  my  special  thanks  to 
Dr.  Knab  who  discovered  by  condition 
during  my  annual  physical  exam. 

Also,  I  can  say  the  care  I  received  at 
Bethesda,  and  the  service  provided  by 
my  physicians,  Drs.  Cochran  and 
Hamilton,  was  as  fine  as  any  I  can 
imagine.  They  are  a  credit  to  their 
profession.  Just  as  Bethesda  is  a  credit 
to  the  health  care  Industry. 

But  what  happens  after  release,  in 
the  case  of  a  mastectomy  patient.  Is 
Just  as  important  as  the  treatment.  It 
is  not  easy,  undergoing  this  surgery 
and  then  trying  to  put  yourself  back 
together  again.  There  is  a  lot  of  exer- 
cise, and  therapy,  and  things  you  can 
only  feel  if  you  are  a  woman  and  it  has 
happened  to  you.  But  I  have  found 
you  do  not  have  to  go  It  alone.  There 
is  a  group  I  would  like  you  all  to  make 
a  note  of.  It  is  called  Reach  for  Recov- 
ery and  it  is  a  group  of  women,  who 
have  had  this  surgery,  and  know  what 
it  is  like,  and  how  to  recover. 

With  the  help  of  the  American 
Cancer  Society,  Reach  for  Recovery 
has  already  helped  me  know  how,  and 
why,  I  do  what  I  must  do.  Please  sup- 
port them  whenever  you  have  the  op- 
portunity. 


STATEMENT  AGAINST  TUITION 
TAX  CREDITS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Appuqatk).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Hahce)  is  recognized  for  10  min- 
utes. 

•  Mr.  HANCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  considering  a  proposal  to  pro- 
vide income  tax  credits  to  taxpayers 
who  pay  tuition  for  a  private  educa- 
tion. Once  again  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Congress  to  reject  this  radical  Mea 
which  would  turn  our  Nation's  tradi- 
tional    concepts     of    separation    of 


church   and   state   and   support   for 
public  education  inside  out. 

TuiUon  tax  credits  are.  to  put  it 
bluntly,  a  bad  idea.  They  would  be  bad 
and  improper  educational  policy,  as 
well  as  bad  and  improper  economic 
policy.  It  is  Indeed  unfortunate  that 
an  administration,  whose  stated  goal  is 
to  balance  the  budget  and  reduce  Gov- 
ernment spending  and  regulation,  is 
now  proposing  a  program  which  re- 
sults in  increased  deficits  and  in- 
creased Government  interference  in 
local  education.  The  concept  of  the 
tuition  tax  credit  is  unfair  and  deeply 
disturbing  to  a  majority  of  Americans. 

This  Nation  has  always  sought  to 
provide  basic  services  to  the  public 
when  such  services  are  deemed  to  be 
in  the  national  interest.  Included  in 
this  category  are  public  schools,  roads 
and  highways,  police  and  fire  protec- 
tion, national  defense,  parks,  and  so 
forth.  No  American  is  forced  to  make 
use  of  all  such  public  services,  but  all 
of  us  contribute  to  maintain  them  be- 
cause the  whole  community  benefits 
from  their  existence. 

If  some  individuals  choose  to  Join 
with  their  neighbors  to  hire  a  private 
security  force,  they  do  not  expect  nor 
do  they  receive  a  Government  pay- 
ment or  rebate  for  making  such  a  deci- 
sion. Neither  do  we  expect  tax  credits 
if  we  build  private  swimming  pools  in 
our  backyards  instead  of  using  the 
public  parks.  We  all  pay  taxes  to  share 
the  cost  of  police  and  fire  departments 
and  the  Armed  Forces  because  society 
needs  them,  whether  or  not  we  person- 
ally feel  threatened  or  are  in  need  of 
them. 

Every  American  has  an  obligation  to 
the  public  good  and  a  right  to  choose 
to  use  public  services  or  private  alter- 
natives. However,  no  one  has  a  right  to 
expect  the  people  of  this  Nation  to 
pay  them  to  exercise  this  private  right 
of  choice.  Such  a  concept  is  unfair,  un- 
realistic, and  patently  absurd.  It  is 
unfair  to  all  Americans,  especially  to 
the  vast  majority  who  either  have  no 
children  in  school  or  whose  children 
attend  the  public  schools. 

Of  those  Americans  in  school  today 
in  this  country,  some  90  percent 
attend  public  schools.  Just  5  million— 
about  10  percent— attend  nonpublic 
schools,  most  of  which  are  either  pri- 
vate businesses  or  religious  institu- 
tions. The  tuition  tax  credit  is  a  pro- 
posal to  inject  a  Government  role  in 
religious  institutions  (in  violation  of 
the  clear  intent  and  wisdom  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States)  and 
to  provide  a  Government  dole  to  many 
citizens  who  are  least  in  need  of  such 
assistance. 

It  is  clear  that  it  is  the  role  of  Amer- 
ican public  education  to  make  quality 
education  available  to  all  Americans. 
This  insures  an  educated  citizenry,  an 
America  that  can  continue  to  depend 
on  its  people  as  its  greatest  resource 
and  its  ultimate  strength.  Certainly. 


private  schools  add  alternative  educa- 
tional choices  for  those  who  wish  to 
utilize  them.  There  are  many  excellent 
private  schools  that  fulfill  the  special 
needs  of  their  students.  They  cannot, 
however,  provide  full  educational  pro- 
grams for  all  Americans.  Nonpublic 
education  was  not  designed  to  do  that. 
Instead,  private  education  has  always 
been  complementary  to  public  educa- 
tion. It  provides  alternatives  for  some 
while  public  education  assiu'es  oppor- 
tunity for  all,  and  by  so  doing,  pro- 
vides a  guarantee  of  continued 
strength  for  our  Nation. 

There  is  yet  another  deeply  disturb- 
ing aspect  to  this  scheme.  The  Ameri- 
can people  would  simply  not  be  willing 
to  provide  public  money  blindly 
through  these  proposed  tuition  tax 
credits  to  every  so-called  school  that 
might  use  it  to  teach  political  ideolo- 
gy, to  fund  purely  religious  training, 
or  to  advance  other  concepts  or  ideas 
contrary  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
C:k>nstitution  and  Bill  of  Rights.  It  is 
inevitable  that  the  Government  would 
necessarily  attach  strings  to  the  finan- 
cial subsidy  made  available  to  private 
schools  by  tuition  tax  credits.  That 
would  constitute  interference  with  our 
religious  institutions  and  with  the  in- 
dependence of  our  private  schools. 
Therefore,  tuition  tax  credits  are,  in 
my  view,  equally  undesirable  from  the 
private  and  religious  schools'  points  of 
view  as  they  are  from  public  educa- 
tion's perspective.  It  would  be  ironic  if 
tuition  tax  credits  were  to  result  in  ex- 
actly what  their  supporters  oppose— 
Federal  Intervention  into  the  activities 
of  private  and  religious  schools. 
Indeed,  the  pending  legislation  on  this 
issue  could  allow  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  to  determine  which  schools 
qualify  for  parents  to  receive  tuition 
tax  credits. 

With  limited  fimds  available  for  edu- 
cation, especially  with  an  administra- 
tion that  is  once  again  attempting  to 
reduce  the  funding  of  public  schools, 
it  is  clear  that  our  country  cannot 
afford  to  spend  the  billions  of  dollars  a 
tuition  tax  credits  program  would  cost. 
It  is  equally  clear  that  to  try  to  do  so 
is  to  attempt  to  undermine  a  system 
that  is  fundamental  to  our  national 
strength  and  greatness. 

Our  Nation  has  prospered  under  a 
system  of  free  public  schools  open  to 
all  children  of  all  races,  religions,  and 
economic  backgrounds.  A  strong 
public  education  system  is  essential 
for  preserving  a  free  and  democratic 
society.  Tuition  tax  credit  proposals 
are  unwise  and  unfair.  Once  again  it  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  Congress  to 
reject  this  bad  idea.* 


BUSINESSES  IMPEDE  RECOVERY 
BY  RAISING  CREDIT  CARD 
RATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
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tleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Amnnmo)  la 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  ^jeaker, 
though  they  keep  saying  that  the  only 
way  that  business  will  improve  is  if 
consimiers  begin  spending  money, 
businessmen  are  certainly  not  taking 
any  steps  to  encourage  them  to  do  so. 
In  fact,  if  recent  events  in  Virginia  are 
any  indication,  retailers  are  doing  ev- 
erything in  their  power  to  keep  con- 
sumers from  making  purchases. 

I  am  referring,  of  course,  to  the  news 
that  many  major  Virginia  stores  have 
decided  to  raise  the  interest  rates  they 
charge  credit  card  customers.  This 
new  policy  will  start,  not  coincldental- 
ly,  on  the  same  day  that  a  new  Virgin- 
ia law  abolishing  the  State's  usury 
ceiling  goes  into  effect.  Beginning 
April  1,  1983,  Virginia  residents  wiU 
begin  paying  an  annual  percentage 
rate  of  21  percent  on  their  credit  card 
purchases.  This  is  a  significant  ia- 
crease,  as  the  present  rate  is  18  per- 
cent. 

What  is  even  more  significant  is  that 
these  retailers  are  raising  their  rates 
to  consumers  at  Just  the  time  that  the 
cost  of  fimds  is  going  down  for  them. 
The  discount  rate,  the  amount  that 
the  banks  pay  for  their  funds  is  8.5 
percent.  That  means  that  other  inter- 
est rates  should  be  going  down.  And 
for  business  they  are.  The  prime  rate, 
which  is  the  amount  that  financial  in- 
stitutions charge  their  corporate  cus- 
tomers who  have  good  credit  ratings, 
is  10.5  percent.  Thus,  while  these  re- 
tailers are  able  to  borrow  at  10.5  per- 
cent, they  want  consumers  to  pay  21 
percent. 

To  me,  a  spread  of  10.5  percent  be- 
tween what  the  retailers  pay  and  what 
they  charge  is  usurloiis.  But  these  re- 
tailers know  that  because  of  the  reces- 
sion and  unemployment,  many  Ameri- 
cans are  not  able  to  pay  for  all  of  their 
purchases  with  cash  or  pay  off  the 
entire  credit  card  bill  at  the  end  of 
each  month.  They  are  also  well  aware 
of  the  fact  that  consumers  are  used  to 
paying  the  high  rates  of  the  last 
couple  of  years.  So,  instead  of  lowering 
their  fees  to  reflect  today's  interest 
rates,  the  retailers  have  simply  chosen 
to  increase  their  profits. 

What  has  Just  happened  to  Virginia 
consumers  is  also  a  perfect  example  of 
what  happens  when  States  abolish 
their  usury  laws— interest  rates  imme- 
diately go  up  and  consumers  are  the 
ones  who  suffer.  Although  those  who 
support  the  removal  of  all  usury  laws 
insist  that  interest  rates  simply  reflect 
market  forces,  recent  events  in  Virgin- 
ia illustrate  that  that  is  Just  not  true. 
For  while  Virginia  merchants  are  reap- 
ing the  rewards  of  a  favorable  borrow- 
ing market  for  business,  they  are  not 
passing  the  savings  on  to  consmners. 

One  thing  is  certain.  If  American 
business  expects  the  consumer  to  lead 
this  country  out  of  the  recession,  it 
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had  better  think  about  providing  an 
atmosphere  in  which  people  can 
afford  to  spend  money.  It  is  quite  clear 
that  business  has  not  yet  done  so. 
Things  are  still  slow  in  the  retail  in- 
dustry, and  they  will  remain  so  until 
businesses  start  to  do  something  about 
it— like,  for  example,  reducing  the  arti- 
ficially high  cost  of  credit.* 


THE  COPPER  INDUSTRY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall)  is 
recognized  for  S  minutes. 

Iftr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
troducing today  two  bills  relating  to 
copper.  America's  copper  industry  is  in 
trouble.  Some  might  say  it  is  fighting 
for  survivaL 

Last  year,  the  domestic  copper  in- 
dustry suffered  a  severe  and  possibly 
crippling  setback  as  demand,  produc- 
tion, prices,  and  profitability  all  fell 
sharply.  Demand  for  refined  copper 
fell  about  11  percent,  to  1.98  million 
tons— the  lowest  level  since  the  reces- 
sion of  1975.  Declining  demand  caused 
prices  to  fall  well  below  domestic  pro- 
duction costs.  Prices  last  June  fell  to 
58  cents  a  pound  on  the  London 
Metals  Exchange,  down  from  an  aver- 
age of  79  cents  In  1981  and  96  cents  in 
1980.  For  most  of  the  year,  domestic 
copper  prices  remained  well  below  the 
cost  of  production,  which  ranges  from 
$0.80  to  $1.20  a  pound.  In  the  face  of 
such  weak  demand  and  prices,  primary 
copper  production  in  this  country  fell 
to  1.28  million  tons,  the  lowest  level  in 
15  years. 

In  my  State  of  Arizona,  which  pro- 
duces 67  percent  of  the  Nation's 
copper,  about  60  percent  of  a  copper 
work  force  of  21,000  was  laid  off.  Na- 
tionally, about  90  percent  of  the  work 
force  was  laid  off  or  furloughed. 

For  many  States,  the  health  of  the 
copper  industry  is  a  matter  of  major 
concern.  In  years  past,  the  copper  in- 
dustry has  accounted  for  one  out  of 
every  $11  of  personal  income  received 
•  by  Arizona  residents.  Other  States  like 
Utah,  Montana,  and  New  Mexico  are 
similarly  dependent  on  copper. 

Copper's  importance,  however,  goes 
far  beyond  its  economic  value  to  the 
Nation.  Copper  is  an  important  strate- 
gic metal  due  to  its  varied  uses  in  mili- 
tary hardware  and  equipment.  Its  stra- 
tegic significance  makes  it  imperative 
that  we  maintain  a  ready  reserve  of 
domestic  copper.  A  recent  Commerce 
Department  report  noted  that  the 
"United  States  has  probably  lost  pro- 
duction capacity"  as  a  result  of  the 
recent  shutdowns.  The  same  report 
concluded  that  "spot  shortages  of 
copper  would  occur  by  1987  if  the 
ITnited  States  and  the  industrialized 
world  enter  an  active  expansionary 
phase."  and  "serious  domestic  copper 
shortages  could  occiu*  by  the  midnine- 


ties"  if  development  does  not  resume 
within  the  next  5  years. 

Given  the  condition  of  the  industry, 
the  ongoing  shrinkage  of  its  capacity 
and  the  prevailing  low  prices  for 
copper,  it  is  only  prudent  that  we  take 
steps  at  this  time  to  reduce  our  strate- 
gic vulnerability  and  to  maintain  a 
healthy  and  competitive  copper  indus- 
try. 

And  yet,  at  the  present  time,  little  is 
being  done.  The  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency  has  set  a  nation- 
al defense  stockpile  goal  of  1  million 
tons.  At  the  moment,  however,  the 
stockpile  contains  only  29.000  tons, 
less  than  3  percent  of  the  established 
goal. 

In  passing  the  continuing  resolution. 
House  Joint  Resolution  559,  last  Octo- 
ber, Congress  approved  language  au- 
thorizing—but not  requiring— the  pur- 
chase of  up  to  $85  million  in  copper 
stocks  for  the  national  defense  stock- 
pile. The  Federal  Energy  Management 
Agency,  however,  reports  that  no 
action  has  been  taken  to  buy  copper. 
Nor  are  any  purchases  expected. 

To  correct  this  problem.  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  legislation  that  will  re- 
quire the  national  defense  stockpile 
purchase  of  $85  million  of  domestic 
copper— the  full  amount  permitted 
under  Public  Law  97-276— within  12 
months.  At  today's  prices,  the  amount 
provided  could  finance  the  purchase  of 
approximately  100,000  tons.  E^ren  this 
purchase,  however,  would  still  leave 
the  national  defense  stockpile  871,000 
tons  short  of  the  goal  set  by  FEMA. 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  Introducing 
a  second  measure,  a  bill  to  establish  an 
environmental  equalization  tax  on  im- 
ported copper.  This  bill  is  Intended  to 
foster  fair  competition  in  the  copper 
indiistry  and  to  preserve  and  protect 
the  world's  environment  by  encourag- 
ing foreign  copper  producers  to  adopt 
environmental  measures  substantially 
equivalent  to  those  employed  in  the 
United  States.  To  accomplish  this,  the 
bill  would  impose  a  duty  on  Imported 
copper  equal  to  the  cost  advantages 
enjoyed  for  foreign  copper  producers 
who  are  not  subject  to  environmental 
regulations  comparable  to  those  in 
effect  here. 

All  nations  of  the  world  should  rec- 
ognize a  responsibility  not  to  pollute 
the  environment  that  we  all  must 
share.  The  Governments  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  copper-producing 
States  within  this  country  have  faced 
up  to  this  responsibility  by  imposing 
stringent  air  and  water  quality  control 
laws  and  regulations,  and  domestic 
copper  producers  have  responded  by 
investing  more  than  $1  billion  in  pollu- 
tion control  facilities.  However,  many 
foreign  copper  producers  operate  with- 
out regard  to  pollution  of  the  environ- 
ment, with  minimal  investment  in  con- 
trol facilities  and  with  resulting  degra- 
dation of  the  world's  atmosphere. 


Moreover,  foreign  copper  producers 
who  are  not  subject  to  reasonable  en- 
vironmental standards  save  substan- 
tial costs  and  thereby  obtain  an  ex- 
tremely unfair  competitive  advantage 
over  our  domestic  industry.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  domestic  produc- 
ers spend  up  to  15  cents  for  each 
pound  of  copper  they  produce  to 
comply  with  environmental  regula- 
tions. This  cost  represents  about  one- 
sixth  of  the  price  at  which  copper  can 
currently  be  sold  in  the  U.S.  market. 
The  current  copper  duty  of  only  0.8 
cent  per  pound  affords  domestic  pro- 
ducers no  significant  protection 
against  foreign  producers  with  this 
enormous  cost  advantage. 

Although  the  price  of  copper  has  in- 
creased slightly  within  the  last  few 
months,  and  domestic  producers  are 
graduaUy  Increasing  production  and 
reemploying  some  of  the  12,000  to 
15,000  workers  previously  laid  off,  this 
cost  advantage  enjoyed  by  some  for- 
eign producers  is  clearly  unfair.  Pollu- 
tion of  the  world's  environment  should 
not  be  permitted  to  bring  about  a  cost 
advantage  to  the  polluters. 

Further,  it  assures  that  our  Ameri- 
can markets  will  be  a  prime  target  for 
the  dumping  of  foreign,  low-priced 
surplus  copper. 

Having  imposed  costly  environmen- 
tal requirements  on  our  own  copper 
producers,  we  can  do  no  less  for  them 
and  their  workers  than  to  give  them 
an  opportunity  to  compete  on  an  equal 
footing  with  foreign  producers  who 
are  not  subject  to  comparable  regula- 
tions. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Wright),  through  April 
18,  1983,  on  account  of  official  busi- 
ness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McKxRNAN)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  for  60  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Green,  for  60  minutes,  on 
April  7. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Williams  of  Montana),  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarlcs  and  to 
include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Hancx,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annvnzio.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Udall.  for  5  minutes,  today. 


April  5, 1983 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  foUowing  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McKkrnan),  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  McKniHCT. 

Mr.  CoscoRAif . 

Mr.  Lewis  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Graoisoh. 

Mr.  Grebm  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hunter  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Broomfield. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Williams  of  Montana), 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mx.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Frank. 

Mrs.  BOUQDARO. 

Mr.  Mavroules. 

Mr.  Derrick  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Lehman  of  California. 

Mr.  MiNETA. 

Mr.  Udall  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Hoyer  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Mrazek. 
Mr.  Market. 

Mr.  Florio  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Applegate. 
Mr.  Matsui  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Williams  of  Montana. 
Mr.  RoDiNO. 
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26,  1983,  as  "Mining  Children  Day";  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


House     adjourned     until 
April  7. 1983.  at  11  a.m. 
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Thursday. 


SENATE  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  REFERRED 

Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  titles  were 
taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  and. 
under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  653.  An  act  to  amend  tiUe  10.  United 
States  (Dode,  to  establish  a  Foundation  for 
the  Advancement  of  Military  Medicine,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

S.  957.  An  act  to  provide  for  an  increase  In 
the  number  of  members  of  the  Congression- 
al Award  Board,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

SJ.  Res.  11.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  designate  the 
week  of  June  26,  1983,  tlirough  July  2,  1983. 
as  "National  Safety  in  the  Workplace 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

SJ.  Res.  31.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  designate  April 
23,  1983,  as  "Army  Reserve  Day";  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

S.J.  Res.  36.  Joint  resolution  designating 
April  29.  1983,  as  "National  Nursing  Home 
Residents  Day";  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

SJ.  Res.  43.  Joint  resolution  to  declare 
Baltic  Freedom  Day;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  and  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

S.J.  Res.  58.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  designate  May 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  A  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  bills  and  a 
Joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker  pro  tempore: 

H.R.  2112.  An  act  to  extend  by  six  months 
the  expiration  date  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950; 

H.R.  2369.  An  act  to  prevent  the  tempo- 
rary termination  of  the  Federal  Supplemen- 
tal Compensation  Act  of  1982;  and 

HJ.  Res.  175.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  proclaim 
May  1983  as  "National  Amateur  Baseball 
Month." 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  an- 
nounced his  signature  to  an  enrolled 
biU  and  a  Joint  resolution  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  titles: 

8.  926.  An  act  to  establish  uniform  nation- 
al standards  for  the  continued  regiilation, 
by  the  several  States,  of  commercial  motor 
vehicle  width  on  Interstate  highways. 

S.J.  Res.  32.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  May  1983  as  "Nation- 
al ArthritU  Month." 


BILLS  AND  A  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  the  follow- 
ing dates  present  to  the  President,  for 
his  approval,  bills  and  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles: 

On  March  24, 1983: 

H.R.  1718.  An  act  making  appropriations 
to  provide  productive  employment  for  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Jobless  Americans,  to 
hasten  or  initiate  Federal  projects  and  con- 
struction of  lasting  value  to  the  Nation  and 
Its  citizens,  and  to  provide  humanitarian  as- 
sistance to  the  Indigent  for  fiscal  year  1983, 
and  for  other  purposes. 
On  March  25, 1983: 

H.R.  2112.  An  act  to  extend  by  6  months 
the  expiration  date  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950; 

H.R.  2369.  An  act  to  prevent  the  tempo- 
rary termination  of  the  Federal  Supplemen- 
tal Compensation  Act  of  1982;  and 

H.J.  Res.  175.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  proclaim 
May  1983  as  "National  Amateur  Baseball 
Month." 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  WILUAMS  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do 
now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  exxotd- 
ingly  (at  12  o'clock  and  25  minutes 
p.m.)   under   its  previous   order,   the 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICAHONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXVI.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

740.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting  the  atmual  report 
on  animal  welfare  enforcement  for  fiscal 
year  1982,  pursuant  to  section  25  of  the 
Animal  Welfare  Act.  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

741.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  recover  costs  associated 
with  Federal  marketing  agreements  and 
orders,  printed  reports  for  cotton  and  tobac- 
co market  Infomuitlon  and  statistics,  plant 
variety  protection,  and  wool  and  motiair 
promotion  programs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

742.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  certification  that  an 
adequate  soil  rarvey  and  land  classification 
has  been  made  on  additional  lands  to  be 
served  by  the  central  Arizona  project,  and 
that  the  lands  to  be  irrigated  are  susceptible 
to  agricultural  production  by  irrigation,  pur- 
suant to  section  1  of  the  act  of  July  31, 1953: 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

743.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  of  Legislative 
Affairs,  Department  of  the  Navy,  transmit- 
ting notice  of  the  Navy's  Intention  to  sell, 
under  authority  of  the  Arms  Export  Ck>ntrol 
Act,  as  amended,  a  naval  vessel  to  the  Oov- 
emment  of  Pakistan,  pursuant  to  10  D.S.C. 
7307;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

744.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  of  Legislative 
Affairs,  Department  of  the  Navy,  transmit- 
ting notice  of  the  Navy's  Intention  to  sell, 
under  authority  of  the  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol Act,  as  amended,  a  naval  vessel  to  the 
Government  of  Urugxiay,  pursuant  to  10 
VS.C.  7307;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

745.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  Impact  on  U.S.  restdiness  of 
the  Army's  proposed  sale  of  certain  defense 
articles  to  the  Federal  Republic  of  C-ermany 
and  other  NATO  consortium  nations 
(Transmittal  No.  83-18),  pursuant  to  10 
UJ5.C.  133b:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

746.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Administration), 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  financial  condi- 
tion and  operating  results  of  working  capital 
funds  of  the  IDepartment  of  Defense  for 
fiscal  year  1982,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C. 
2208(1);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

747.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations),  trans- 
mitting the  defense  design  and  construction 
report,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2861;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

748.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army  (Manpower  and  Re- 
serve Affairs),  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  revise  and  standardize  the 
provisions  of  law  relating  to  the  authority 
of  the  Secretaries  of  the  military  depart- 
ments to  order  certain  retired  and  other 
similarly  situated  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  to  active  duty;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 
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749.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Aaitetant 
SecKtary  of  the  Army  (Manpower  and  Re- 
aerve  Affairs),  tranmlttlnt  «  draft  of  pro- 
posed legiBUUten  to  amend  section  4349(a) 
of  Utle  10.  United  Statea  Code,  to  provide 
that  the  companiea  of  the  Corps  of  Cadets 
at  the  U.8.  Military  Academy  may  be  com- 
manded by  oommteloned  officers  of  the 
Aimy.  Navy,  Air  Force,  or  Marine  Corps;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

7M.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  (ShlpbuUdlng  and  Logistics), 
tranamltttaig  notice  of  the  Navy's  decision  to 
convert  to  contractor  performance  the  data 
entry  function  at  the  Naval  Shipyard,  Pearl 
Harbor,  Ha««il.  pursuant  to  section  602(b) 
of  Public  iMim  96-342;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

751.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  (Shipbuilding  and  Logistics), 
transmitting  notice  of  the  Navy's  decision  to 
convert  to  contractor  performance  the  laun- 
dry services  function  at  the  Naval  Medical 
Command.  Bethesda.  Md..  pursuant  to  sec- 
tiioa  S02(b)  of  PubUc  Law  9«-342;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

752.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  (Shipbuilding  and  Logistics), 
transmitting  notice  of  the  Navy's  decision  to 
convert  to  contract  or  performance  the  lood 
service  function  at  the  Naval  Aerospace  Re- 
gional Medical  Center,  Pensacola,  F1&.,  pur- 
suant to  section  502(b)  of  Public  Law  96- 
342;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

753.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  increased  partici- 
pation by  the  United  SUtes  in  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  and  the  Asian 
Development  Banli;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

754.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint  for  fiscal 
year  19M.  and  (or  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

755.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Financial  Institutions  Examination  Council, 
transmitting  the  Coimcil's  1982  annual 
report,  pursuant  to  section  1006(f)  of  Public 
Law  95-630;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

756.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  National 
Credit  Union  Administration,  transmitting 
the  Administration's  1982  annual  report, 
pursuant  to  section  102(d)  of  the  Federal 
Oedlt  Union  Act.  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  w^nktng  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

757.  A  letter  from  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Auditor,  transmitting  a  report  on  "Anal- 
y^  of  the  FT  1984  operating  budget  sub- 
mitted by  the  Board  of  Education. "  pursu- 
ant to  section  455  of  Public  Law  93-198;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colimibla. 

758.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  CouncU 
of  the  District  of  Coltmibia.  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  5-18.  "Foster  Care  Ooal  Tempo- 
rary Act  of  1983."  pursuant  to  section  602(c) 
Qi  PubUc  Ijtw  93-198;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

759.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  DlsUlet  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  5-19.  "Compulsory/No-Fault 
Motor  Vehicle  Insurance  Act  of  1982  Tem- 
porary Amendment  Act  of  1982,"  pursuant 
to  secUon  802(0  of  Public  Law  93-198;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

760.  A  letter  from  the  District  of  C^olum- 
Ma  Auditor,  transmitting  a  report  on 
"Anaual  Audit  of  the  D.C.  Lottery  and 
Cbarttable  Games  Board."  pursuant  to  sec- 


tion 455  of  PubUc  Law  93-198;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

761.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  District 
of  CoIimibla  Retirement  Board,  transmit- 
ting the  annual  report  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Retirement  Board,  pursuant  to  sec- 
Uon 145(bXl)  of  Public  Law  96-122;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 

762.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
transmitting  a  study  of  means  to  assist  high 
unemployment  groups,  pursuant  to  section 
4(d)(3)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  ss 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Lal}or. 

763.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion, transmitting  a  copy  of  the  document 
"i^lication  Notice  for  Transmittal  of  Ap- 
plications for  Fiscal  Year  1983:  EsUblish- 
ment  of  a  Funding  Priority  and  Regional 
Competitions"  scheduled  for  publication  In 
the  Federal  Register,  pursuant  to  section 
405  of  Public  Law  94-482;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

764.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion, transmitting  notification  of  delay  In 
meeting  reporting  requirements  studies  on 
the  financing  of  public  and  private  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  in  the  United 
States  as  required  by  section  1203  of  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1978,  and  a 
schedule  of  when  these  requirements  will  be 
met;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

765.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion, transmitting  the  1983-84  guaranteed 
studient  loan  family  contribution  schedule, 
pursuant  to  section  9  of  Public  Law  97-301; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Latior. 

766.  A  letter  from  the  Chairperson,  Na- 
tional Council  on  the  Handicapped,  trans- 
mitting the  annual  report  of  the  National 
Council  on  the  Handicapped  pursuant  to 
section  401(6)  of  the  RehabUiUtion  Act  of 
1973,  as  amended;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

767.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Executive  Of- 
ficer. National  Commission  on  Student  Fi- 
nancial Assistance,  transmitting  a  study  of 
procedures  to  eliminate  the  guaranteed  stu- 
dent loan  in-school  Interest  subsidy,  pursu- 
ant to  Public  Law  96-374;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

768.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  extend  the  authorization  for  ap- 
propriations under  the  International  Travel 
Act  of  1961  through  fiscal  year  1984,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

769.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel, 
Department  of  Energy,  transmitting  notice 
of  meeting  relating  to  the  international 
energy  program  to  be  held  in  Washington. 
D.C.  on  March  31,  1983;  to  the  C^ommlttee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

770.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorize the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission  to  collect  fees  and  charges  for 
services,  benefits,  privileges,  and  authoriza- 
tions granted  in  administering  its  regulatory 
programs,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

771.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  and 
Chief  Executive  Officer,  U.S.  RaUway  Asso- 
ciation, transmitting  the  Association's 
annual  report  for  1982  on  ths  performance 
of  the  Consolidated  Rail  Corporation,  pur- 
suant to  section  307(b)  of  the  Regional  Rail 
Reorganization  Act  of  1973,  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

772.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Security  Asslstvice,  Science  and 


Technology,  transmitting  estimates  and  Jus- 
tification for  annua*  arms  sales  program, 
pursuant  to  sectlcm  25(a)  of  the  Arms 
Export  C(mtrol  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

773.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Department  of  the  Army's  pro- 
posed lease  of  defense  articles  to  Jordan 
(Transmittal  No.  9-83),  pursuant  to  section 
62(a)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

774.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Army's  proposed  intention  to 
offer  to  sell  certain  defense  articles  and 
services  to  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germa- 
ny and  other  NATO  consortium  nations 
(Transmittal  No.  83-18),  pursuant  to  section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Control  Act:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

775.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting additional  information  on  a  previ- 
ously proposed  Issuance  of  a  license  for  the 
exiwrt  and  production  of  certain  defense 
equiimient  by  the  Republic  of  Korea 
(Transmittal  No.  MC-9-83),  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 42(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

776.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Legal  Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs,  transmit- 
ting copies  of  international  agreements, 
other  than  treaties,  entered  into  by  the 
United  SUtes,  pursuant  to  1  U.S.C.  112(b); 
to  the  Conunittee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

777.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  Department's 
activities  under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  during  calendar  year  1982.  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  5S2(d):  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

778.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
Small  Business  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  agency's  activities 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
dxiring  calendar  year  1982,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552(d):  to  the  C^ommlttee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

779.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National 
Labor-  Relations  Board,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  Board's  activities  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  during  calen- 
dar year  1982.  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d): 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

780.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Personnel  Management,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  agency's  activities  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  during  calen- 
dar year  1982,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d): 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

781.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  Board's  activities  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  during  calen- 
dar year  1982,  pursuant  to  5  UJ3.C.  552(d): 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

782.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Maritime  Commission,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  Commission  activities  under  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  Sunshine  Act  during  calen- 
dar year  1982,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d): 
to  the  Committee  on  (Government  Oper- 
ations. 

783.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Board  of 
Governors,  Federal  Reserve  System,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  Board's  activities 
under  the  Government  in  the  Simshine  Act 
during  calendstr  year  1982,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 


784.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commis- 
sion, transmitting  a  report  on  the  Commis- 
sion's activities  under  the  Government  in 
the  Sunshine  Act  during  calendar  year  1982 
pursuant  to  5  XJ&C.  553(d):  to  the  C^ommit- 
tee  on  Government  Operations. 

785.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board,  transmitting 
a  report  on  the  Board's  activities  under  the 
Government  in  the  Sunshine  Act  during  cal- 
endar year  1982.  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552b 
(J):  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

786.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Federal 
Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  Corporation's  activi- 
ties under  the  Govemmmt  in  the  Sunshine 
Act  during  calendar  year  1982,  pursuant  to  5 
UAC.  552b(J);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

787.  A  letter  from  the  Inspector  General, 
Department  of  Energy,  transmitting  the 
annual  report  of  this  office  for  calendar 
year  1982,  pursuant  to  section  208(c)  of 
Public  Law  95-91;  to  the  Committee  on  (Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

788.  A  letter  from  the  Vice  President.  Fed- 
eral Land  Bank  of  Columbia  and  Federal  In- 
termediate Oedit  Bank  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting the  annual  report  of  the  farm  credit 
retirement  plan.  Columbia  District,  for  the 
plan  year  ended  August  31,  1982,  pursuant 
to  section  131(aK2)  of  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Procedures  Act  of  1950,  as  amend- 
ed; to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

789.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  the  final  report  of  the 
3-year  pilot  visitor  access  transportation 
program,  pursuant  to  section  305  of  Public 
Law  95-344;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

790.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  notice  of  the  receipt  of 
an  application  for  a  loan  under  the  Small 
ReclamaUon  Projects  Act  of  1956  from  the 
Oakdale  Irrigation  District,  Calif.,  pursuant 
to  section  10  of  the  act:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

791.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  transfer  the  Appalachian  de- 
velopment highway  system  to  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

792.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  title  38, 
United  SUtes  Code,  to  permit  substitution 
of  a  veteran's  housing  loan  entitlement 
when  the  veteran-transferee  is  not  an  imme- 
diate transferee;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans'Affairs. 

793.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  transmitting  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  subsection 
1008(aK2)  of  title  38.  United  SUtes  Code,  to 
authorize  to  l}e  appropriated  such  smns  as 
deemed  appropriate  for  fiscal  year  1985  and 
for  each  of  the  4  succeeding  fiscal  yean;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

794.  A  letter  from  the  U.S.  Trade  Repre- 
senUtives,  transmitting  a  report  covering 
the  6  months  ended  December  31,  1982.  of 
the  reviews  and  hearings  arising  from  com- 
plainU  of  unfair  trade  practices  by  foreign 
governments,  pursuant  to  section  306  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

795.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  U.S.  C^ustoms  Service  for  fiscal 


years  1984-85;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

796.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  withdraw 
and  reserve  for  the  Department  of  the  Navy 
certain  public  lands  within  the  Mojave  "B" 
Ranges.  San  Bernardino  County,  Calif.,  for 
use  as  a  training  and  weapons  testing  area, 
and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  and  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

797.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  withdraw 
and  reserve  for  the  Department  of  the 
Army  certain  public  lands  within  the  Fort 
Greely  maneuver  area,  in  the  Big  DelU 
area.  Alaska,  and  certain  public  lands  within 
the  Port  Greely  air  drop  zone,  in  the  Gran- 
ite Creek  area,  Alaska,  for  use  as  training 
and  equipment  development  areas,  and  for 
other  purposes:  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  and  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

798.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  withdraw 
and  reserve  for  the  E>epartment  of  the 
Army  certain  public  lands  within  the  Fort 
Wainwright  maneuver  area.  Fourth  Judicial 
District,  Alaska,  for  use  as  a  training  and 
weapons  testing  area,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: jointly,  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

799.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  withdraw  and  reserve 
for  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  certain 
public  land  within  the  Luke  Air  Force 
range,  Maricopa.  Pima,  and  Yuma  Coun- 
tries, Ariz.,  for  use  as  a  training  and  weap- 
ons testing  area,  and  for  other  purposes: 
jointly,  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

800.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  transmitting  the 
foiuth  annual  report  of  the  Board  on  iU  ac- 
tivities under  section  18(f)  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act:  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs and  Energy  and  Commerce. 

801.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  U.S.  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation, 
transmitting  the  quarterly  report  of  the 
Corporation  for  the  period  ended  Deceml)er 
31. 1982,  pursuant  to  section  177(c)  of  Public 
Law  96-294:  jolnUy  to  the  Committees  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  and 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

802.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  CJener- 
al  of  the  United  SUtes,  transmitting  a 
report  on  changes  that  are  needed  to  assure 
accurate  and  valid  wheat  deficiency  pay- 
mento  (RCED-83-50,  March  29,  1983);  Joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Government  Oper- 
ations and  Agriculture. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Hi.  APPLEGATE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
MoirrooifZRT,  Mr.  HxiofxascHifiDT, 
Mr.  McEwKN,  and  Mr.  Hxnmt): 
H.R.  2391.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  increase  the  rate  of  disabil- 
ity compensation  for  disabled  veterans,  to 
increase  the  rate  of  dependency  and  indem- 


nity compensation  for  survivor  spouse  and 
children,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  APPLEGATE  (by  request): 

H.R.  2392.  A  biU  to  amend  tiUe  38.  United 
SUtes  code,  to  modify  the  rule  for  the  ef- 
fective date  of  certain  adJustmenU  in  com- 
pensation in  the  case  of  hospitalized  veter- 
ans; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  2393.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  Include  within  the  definition 
of  "clxild"  for  purposes  of  veterans'  beneflU 
any  adopted  child  of  a  veteran  who  t>ecomes 
permanently  Incapable  of  self-support 
before  the  age  of  18:  to  the  committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  2394.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  38,  United 
SUtes  code,  to  add  the  disease  lupus  ery- 
thematosis  to  the  list  of  chronic  diseases 
that  are  considered  to  be  service  connected 
for  purposes  of  veterans'  lienefiU  if  occur- 
ring within  1  year  from  the  date  of  a  veter- 
an's separation  from  service;  to  the  commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BREAUX  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

FORSTTHX): 

H.R.  2395.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Wetlands 
Loan  Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  EMERSON: 

H.R.  2396.  A  bill  to  increase  the  percent- 
age of  national  forest  revenues  payable  to 
the  SUtes  in  which  such  forests  are  situat- 
ed, and  for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Agriculture  and  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ERLENBORN: 

H.R.  2397.  A  bill  to  improve  the  education- 
al achievement  of  educationally  deprived 
children  by  expanding  opportunities  for 
their  parents  to  choose  schools  that  best 
meet  their  needs,  to  foster  diversity  and 
competition  among  school  programs  for 
educationally  deprived  children,  to  increase 
private  sector  involvement  in  providing  edu- 
cational programs  for  educationally  de- 
prived children,  and  for  other  purjxMes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  FAZIO: 

H.R.  2398.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  require  the  UJ8.  Parole 
Commission  and  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  to 
provide  routinely  to  SUte  and  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies  certain  information  re- 
garding individuals  who  are  released  from 
Federal  penal  institutions  before  the  termi- 
nation of  their  sentences,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FRENZEL  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  DoRGAM): 

H.R.  2399.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  special 
rules  for  the  application  of  section  4943  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  any 
private  foundation  the  principal  asset  of 
which  is  a  bank  holding  company;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ORADISON: 

H.R.  2400.  A  bill  to  require  that  programs 
financed  through  the  Federal  Financing 
Bank  be  Included  in  the  Federal  budget,  and 
for  other  purposes:  jolnUy,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs 
and  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HANC^!: 

H.R.  2401.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  restore  prior  law 
with  respect  to  the  rate  of  the  tax  on  the 
use  of  heavy  trudu  and  trailers;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  McKERNAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 

DONRKLLT,  Mrs.  ScHKBIItKK.  Ms.  Ml- 

KULSXI,  Mr.  TAUzn.  Mrs.  Bozm.  Mr. 
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Obbstak,  Mr.  Batemam,  Mr.  Mav- 
■OULB,  and  Mrs.  Booos): 
HJt  MOa.  A  biU  to  Mithoriie  approprU- 
Uons  for  the  maritime  construction  differ- 
ential subsidy  for  fiscal  year  1984.  to  pro- 
mote a  strong  U.S.  merchant  marine,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  McKIMNET: 
HJl.  3403.  A  bill  to  protect  the  rights  of 
individuals  guaranteed  by  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States  and  to  prevent  tmwar- 
ranted  Invasion  of  their  privacy  by  prohibit- 
ing the  use  of  polygraph  equipment  for  cer- 
tain purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
the  Judiciary  and  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr  MATSUI: 
HJt  3404.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  modify  certain  procedures 
applicable  to  parole  determinations,  to  re- 
quire the  Xi&.  Parole  Commission  to  make 
available  to  State  and  local  law  enforcement 
agencies  certain  information  regarding  pa- 
rolees, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MATSUI  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Fazio): 
HJt  3405.  A  biU  to  amend  UUes  IV  and 
XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  prohibit 
fugitive  felons  from  receiving  aid  or  assist- 
ance under  the  AFDC  and  SSI  programs;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.    MATSUI  (for  himseU,  Mr. 
WmrmuHST.  Mr.     Batkman,  Mrs. 
BoGOS.  Mr.   Fazio.  Mr.    Hmrro.  Mr. 
Joifcs  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.    Sisi- 
SKT,  and  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia): 
HJl.  340«.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  establish  a  nation- 
ally uniform  deep-draft  vessel  tax  for  the 
purpose  of  financing  operations  and  mainte- 
nance of  deep-draft  commercial  channels 
and  harbors:  to  fund  a  percentage  of  new 
channel  improvements:  and  to  provide  an 
expedited  procedure  for  the  permitting  of 
navigation  improvement  projects  and  relat- 
ed landside  facilities  in  deep-draft  ports,  and 
for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
and  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RINALDO: 
H.R.  2407.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  to  modify  the  criminal  sanc- 
tions applicable  with  respect  to  hazardous 
waste,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

HJi.  2408.  A  bill  to  prevent  the  retroactive 
assessment  of  certahi  deficiencies  in  the 
case  of  employees  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone  Government  or  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Company;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  2409.  A  bill  to  require  the  enactment 
of  special  legislation  to  continue  the  ex- 
penditure or  obligation  of  funds  on  any 
major  civil  acquisition  whenever  the  cost  of 
such  acquisition  has  increased  or,  on  the 
basis  of  estimates,  will  Increase  by  25  per- 
cent or  more;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By  Mrs.  SCHROEDER  (for  herself, 
Mrs.  KonraLLT,  Ms.  Ferraro,  Mrs. 
CoLLiHS.    Ms.    MiKOLSKi,    and    Mr. 
BiAOOi): 
H.R.  2410.  A  bill  to  require  the  head  of 
each  Federal  administrative  and  executive 
agency  to  conduct  a  review  of  agency  regu- 
lations, to  rewrite  current  regulations  with 
sex-baaed  distinctions,  and  to  refrain  from 
promulgating  future  regulations  which  con- 
tain gender-based  distinctions;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  SCHROEDER: 
H.R.  2411.  A  bill  to  provide  a  procedure 
for  automatic  mandatory  wage  assignment 


of  wages.  Income,  and  pensions  for  all  Fed- 
eral civilian  employees  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  court-ordered  child  support  obliga- 
tions; to  the  Ck>mmittee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  UDALL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
McNuLTY): 
H.R.  2412.  A  bill  to  direct  that  domestic 
copper  be  purchased  for  the  national  de- 
fense stockpile:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

H.R.  2413.  A  bill  to  increase  the  duty  on 
imported  copper  by  an  amount  which  off- 
sets the  cost  incurred  by  copper  producers 
in  the  United  States  in  meeting  domestic  en- 
vironmental requirements;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WALOREN: 
HJI.  2414.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  activities  under  the  Federal  Fire 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1974,  and  for 
other  putposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology. 

H.R.  2415.  A  biU  to  amend  section  7  of  the 
Earthquake  Hazards  Reduction  Act  of  1977 
(42  U.S.C.  7706)  to  extend  authorizations 
for  appropriations,  and  for  other  purposes: 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  and  Science  and  Technology. 
By  Mr.  WASHINGTON: 
H.R.  2416.  A  bill  to  provide  employment 
opportunities  to  long-term  unemployed  indi- 
viduals in  high-unemployment  areas  in  con- 
Junction  with  Job  training  in  occupations 
and  skilled  trades  which  are  essential  to  re- 
building the  national  infrastructure  or 
which  are  necessary  to  or  related  to  defense 
preparedness;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  lii.  WRIGHT: 
HJi.  2417.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  the 
training  of  elementary  and  secondary  school 
teachers  in  the  use  of  computers  and  to 
foster  the  contribution  of  computer  equip- 
ment to  elementary  and  secondary  schools: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  McCOLLUM  (for  himself,  Mr. 

HoPKUfS.  Mr.  BoLAND,  Mr.  Williams 

of     Ohio,     Mrs.     BoDQCAKD,     Mr. 

Matsui,  Mr.  McCuRDY,  Mr.  Maoigan, 

Mr.  Morrison  of  Washington,  Mr. 

Hughes.  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Wolf.  Mr. 

Pritchard,  Mr.  Rob,  Mr.  C^handler, 

Mr.  Taylor.  Mr.  Vahdkrgriff.  Mrs. 

Kennelly,    Mr.    LAOOMARSiito,    Mr. 

Solabz.  Mr.  Dahiel  B.  Crake.  Mr. 

liiARTiM  of  New  York.  Mr.  O'Brien, 

Mr.    Fauntroy,    Mr.    Murtha,    Mr. 

HuTTO,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Feighan, 

Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida. 

Mr.    Murphy,    Mr.    MacKay,    Mr. 

C^hafpell,    Mr.    Montgomery,    Mr. 

DwYER  of  New  Jersey,  B4r.  Neal.  Mr. 

Lantos.  Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  Roemer,  Mr. 

Boner  of  Tennessee,   Mr.   Rogers, 

Mr.     OsERSTAR,     Hit.    Myers,     Mr. 

Bevill,  Mr.  Watkims,  Mr.  Stokes, 

Mr.     Dowdy     of     Mississippi.     Mr. 

Weaver,  Mr.  Torricelli.  Mr.  Ham- 

MERSCHMIDT,       Mr.       BARNARD,       Mr. 

ScKEUER.  Mr.  LintGREN,  Mr.  Herman, 
Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr.  Sawyer,  Mr. 
Broyhill.  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Borski. 
Mr.  HiLER,  Mr.  Pashayan,  Mr.  Ad- 
DABBO,  Mr.  RiNALDO,  Mr.  Barnes.  Mr. 
Mazzoli,  Mr.  MoLiNARi,  Mr.  Albos- 
TA,  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Htde,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Ford  of  Ten- 
nessee, Mr.  Jacobs,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr. 
OxLKY,  Mr.  Clinger,  Mr.  Moody, 
Mr.  HoYER,  Mr.  Roth,  and  Mr.  Stag- 
gers): 
H.  Con.  Res.  101.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 


the  people  of  the  United  SUtes  should  ob- 
serve the  month  of  May  1083  as  Older 
Americans  Month;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  RINALDO: 
H.  Res.  156.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
the  reduction  in  Income  tax  to  take  effect 
on  July  1,  1983.  under  the  Economic  Recov- 
ery Tax  Act  of  1981  should  not  be  repealed 
or  modified  and  the  effective  date  of  such 
reduction  should  not  be  postponed;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


65.  Also,  memorial  of  the  LeglaUture  of 
the  State  of  North  Dakota.  relaUve  to  ¥eA- 
eral  tax  incentives;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 
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MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

51.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  rela- 
tive to  a  fair  dairy  program,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 

52.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  North  E>akota.  relative  to  inter- 
est charged  to  farmers  participating  in  the 
grain  reserve  program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

53.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  SUte  of  North  Dakota,  relative  to  inter- 
est rates;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 

54.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  North  Dakota,  relative  to  ftmd- 
ing  to  States  for  facilities  and  services  for 
handicapped  persons;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

55.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  CHear  Air 
Act  sanctions;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

56.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  SUte  of  California,  relative  to  hazard- 
ous waste;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

57.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  relative  to  domestic 
programs  which  create  Jobs;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

58.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  North  DakoU.  relative  to  cer- 
tain conditions  of  mutual  concern  confront- 
ing the  reservation  and  nonreservations 
residents  of  the  State:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

59.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  SUte  of  Arkansas,  relative  to  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  regarding  Federal  court 
Jurisdiction  over  SUte  penal  facilities;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

60.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUtives  of  the  SUte  of  Kansas,  relative  to 
speed  limits  on  Kansas  highways;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
Ution. 

61.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUtives  of  the  SUte  of  Arizona,  relative 
to  health  care  for  Vietnam  veterans  exposed 
to  agent  orange:  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

62.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislatiur  of 
the  SUte  of  Indiana,  relative  to  tax  with- 
holding on  interest  and  dividends;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

63.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  SUte  of  Nevada,  relative  to  the  with- 
holding of  income  tax  from  interest  and 
dividends;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

64.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  SUU  of  North  Carolina,  relative  to  a 
Federal  tuition  tax  credit  bill;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILIf  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
Mr.   KASTENMEIER   introduced   a   bill 
(HJI.    3418)    for    the    relief    of    Anis-Ur- 
Rahman;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  600:  Mr.  Barnes. 

H.R.  904:  Mr.  Barnes.  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr. 
Biaggi.  Mr.  BoNioR  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Carr, 
Mr.  CoRRADA.  Mr.  Coyne,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr. 
Fauntroy,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Kastenmeier,  Mr. 
KnjEE.  Mr.  Markzy,  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr. 
Owens,  Mr.  Seibbrling,  Mr.  Smith  of  Flori- 
da. Mr.  Vandergritp.  and  Mr.  Vknto. 

H.R.  912:  Mr.  Badham. 

H.R.  991:  Mr.  Dyson. 

H.R.  1035:  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr.  Fazio,  and  Mr. 
Wyden. 

HJt.  1039:  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Chappie.  Mr. 
Clay,  Mr.  Fa<io,  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Howard. 
Mr.  KoGOvsKK,  Mr.  McKinhey,  Mr.  Mad- 
IGAN,  Ms.  MiKULSKi,  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr. 
Ratchpord,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Smith 
of  Florida,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Vandergriff, 
Mr.  Washington,  Mr.  Weiss,  and  Mr. 
Yates. 

HJI.  1078:  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Fazio,  and  Mr. 
Studds. 

HJI.  1092:  Mr.  Oilman. 

HJI.  1131:  Mr.  Porter. 

HJt  1147:  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  and  Mr. 
Richardson. 

H.R.  1180:  Mr.  Poolietta. 

H.R.  1400:  Bfr.  Stump.  Mr.  McEwen,  and 
Mr.  Won  Pat. 

H.R.  1419:  Mr.  McCurdy,  Ms.  Mikulski, 
Mr.  Barnard.  Mr.  Corte.  Mr.  Parris.  and 
Mrs.  Boxer. 

HJI.  1441:  Mr.  Dxtrbin  and  Mr.  Feighan. 

H.R.  1510:  Mr.  Erlenborn. 

H.R.  1544:  Mr.  Webxr  and  Mr.  Hansen  of 
Utah. 

H.R.  1597:  Mr.  D' Amours,  Mr.  Bevill.  and 
Mr.  RuDD. 

HJI.  1604:  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Ms.  Mi- 
kulski, Bfr.  Boucher,  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr. 
Goodliho,  Mr.  Hefner.  ISx.  Long  of  Louisi- 
ana, and  Mr.  Duncan. 

H.R.  1643:  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr.  Thomas  of 
Georgia.   Mr.   Moakley.   Mr.   Akaka.   Mr. 


Carper.  Mr.  Sunia.  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Matsui, 
Mr.  Hatcher,  Mr.  I^hman  of  Florida.  YAi. 
DowNET  of  New  York.  Mr.  Mavroules,  Mr. 
HoRioN.  Mr.  Hertbl  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
AuCoiR,  Mr.  Frank.  Ui.  Bateman.  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida.  Mr.  Markey.  Mr.  Heftel 
of  Hawaii,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr. 
Wyden,  Mr.  Corrada,  Mr.  Donnelly,  Mrs. 
BoGos,  tAi.  Gingrich.  Mr.  Moody.  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  Davis,  Mr. 
Bosco,  Mr.  Wilson,  B4r.  Carr.  Mr.  McHugh, 
Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr.  Foley, 
Mr.  Kastenmeier,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Ortiz, 
Mr.  Robert  F.  Smith,  Mr.  Nowak,  Bi4r. 
Mrazek,  Mr.  Breaux.  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Bar- 
nard, Mr.  Weaver,  Mrs.  Schneider,  Mr. 
Chandler,  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Lundine.  Mr. 
IRKLRND,  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr.  Fazio,  BCr. 
Wylie,  and  lifr.  McKernan. 

HJt.  1691:  Mr.  Vandergriff  and  Mr. 
Badham. 

H.R.  1720:  Bfr.  Boucher.  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr. 
Coyne,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Edgar,  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  McNulty,  Mr.  Mitchell. 
Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr.  Neal.  and  Mr.  Wise. 

H.R.  1797:  Mr.  Downey  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Levine  of  California,  and  Mr.  Swift. 

H.R.  1883:  Mr.  Conte.  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr. 
Lehman  of  California.  Mr.  Donnelly,  and 

Mr.  McKlNNEY. 

H.R.  1984:  Mr.  Yatron.  Mr.  Levuie  of 
California,  Mr.  Roybal.  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr. 
Patterson.  Mr.  Wolf.  B4r.  Coughlin.  B£r. 
NiELSON  of  Utah,  Mr.  Courter,  Mr.  Gregg, 
Mr.  Roemer.  Mr.  Wortley,  Mr.  Coleman  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Dowdy  of  Mississippi,  Mr. 
Dicks.  Mr.  Lipirski,  Mi.  Nowak.  tAx. 
Oilman.  Mr.  Hammerschmidt.  Mr.  Row- 
land, Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Ms.  Mikulski, 
Mr.  Wyden,  Mr.  Reid.  and  Mr.  Wright. 

HJI.  2053:  Mr.  Parris,  Mr.  Corrada.  and 
Mr.  Reid. 

H.R.  2124:  Mr.  Hance,  Mr.  Thomas  of  CaU- 
fomla,  Mr.  Vander  Jaot,  Mr.  Gradison,  Mr. 
Martin  of  North  Carolina.  Mrs.  Martin  of 
Illinois.  Mr.  Stangeland,  Biirs.  Schneider. 
Mr.  Shuster.  Mr.  Spence.  Mr.  Hahtnett, 
Mr.  Tallon,  Mr.  Broyhill.  Mr.  Hillis,  Mr. 
Sunia,  Mr.  Forsythe.  Mr.  Emerson.  Mr. 
Kindness,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Rowland,  Mr. 
Gingrich  and  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee. 

H.R.  2171:  Mr.  Weiss. 

H.R.  2207:  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr. 
Corrada.  Mr.  Coyne.  Mr.  C^rockett,  Mr. 
Frank,  Mr.  Guarini,  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr. 
Mineta,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut,  Mr. 
Owens,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Stokes,  and  Mr. 
Weiss. 

H.R.  2236:  Mr.  Corcoran,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Mineta,  and  Mr.  Wirth. 

H.J.  Res.  103:  Mr.  Corcoran. 


HJ.  Res.  136:  Mr.  Fazio  and  Mrs.  Scrnxi- 

DER. 

H.J.  Res.  153:  Mr.  Dixon,  Ms.  Mikulski, 
Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Lkvitas,  Mr.  Bonior  of 
lilichigan,  and  Mr.  Miller  of  California. 

KJ.  Res.  220:  Mr.  Shelby,  Mr.  Dtmallt. 
mt.  Patterson,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Madiqan, 
lifs.  Oakar.  Mr.  Hammerschmidt,  Mr.  Pdr- 
SELL,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Van- 
dergriff, Hi.  Frost,  Blr.  CBrieii.  Mr. 
Solarz.  Mr.  Siljander.  Mr.  Sunia.  Mr. 
Howard.  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennesaee.  Mr. 
Miller  of  California.  Mr.  Mukpht.  Mr. 
Herman,  Mr.  Woxtlet,  Mr.  Crappkll,  Ms. 
Mikulski,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Torricelu.  Mr. 
Frank.  Mr.  Schkuer,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Lehman 
of  Florida.  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Barnes,  Ms. 
Kaptur.  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Corrada.  tti. 
HoYER.  and  Mr.  Bevill. 

H.  Con.  Res.  30:  yii.  Matsui.  Mr.  Rahau, 
Mr.  DE  LA  Garza.  BCr.  McEwen.  Mr.  Evans  of 
Illinois,  and  Mr.  Mineta. 

H.  Con.  Res.  75:  »4r.  Reid,  Mr.  Weaver. 
Mr.  Ortiz.  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr. 
ElDWAROs  of  California,  Mr.  Levine  of  (Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Albosta.  Mrs. 
BoGGS,  Mr.  McGratr.  and  Idr.  Martin  of 
New  York. 

H.  Con.  Res.  98:  Mr.  Badham,  Mr.  Kasich. 
Mr.  Bateman,  Mr.  Corcoran,  and  Mr.  Kemp. 

H.  Res.  46:  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr. 
Daschle.  Mr.  Foglieita.  and  Mr.  Ford  of 
Tennessee. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

57.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  Caty 
CouncU,  Houston.  Tex.,  relative  to  CHean  Air 
Act  sanctions;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

58.  Also,  petition  of  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners. Washington  County,  Minn.,  relative 
to  halting  the  arms  race;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

59.  Also,  petition  of  R.  A.  Miller,  et  aL. 
Wisconsin,  relative  to  the  salary  increases  of 
certain  Federal  executives;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

60.  Also,  petition  of  the  Clear  Oeek 
Drainage  District,  Friendswood,  Tex.,  rela- 
tive to  the  construction  of  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers flood  control  project  for  the  area;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
porUtlon. 

61.  Also,  petition  of  the  Danube  Swabian 
Association  of  the  U.S.A.,  Inc..  Fort  Lee. 
N.J..  relative  to  the  most-favored-nation 
treatment  of  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Ro- 
mania; to  the  Cotomittee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 
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COMFGNSATORY  EDUCATION 
VOUCHER  PLAN 


HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

OPILLIHOU 
Uf  THB  HOVSB  OF  REPRXSKNTATIVXS 

Tuesday.  Apra  S,  1983 

•  Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  pleased  to  introduce  the 
administration's  proposed  education 
voucher  plan  for  school  districts  which 
receive  funds  under  chapter  1  of  the 
Education  Consolidation  and  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1981.  Although  I  have 
concerns  about  certain  provisions  of 
the  bill.  I  feel  that  the  proposal  ap- 
pears to  have  merit  and  shoulo  receive 
serious  consideration  by  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  and  the  entire 
Congress. 

Entitled  the  "Equal  Education  Op- 
portunity Act."  this  bill  is  Intended  to 
introduce  some  market  incentives  into 
the  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion system  of  this  Nation  and  to  give 
the  parents  of  disadvantaged  children 
some  choice  in  selecting  the  most  ap- 
propriate education  for  their  children. 
As  Education  Secretary  Bell  has  point- 
ed out: 

When  more  parents  are  able  to  exercise 
effective  choice— through  vouchers  or 
through  tuition  tax  credits— schools  will 
begin  to  compete  for  their  enrollment  and 
the  ultimate  result  will  be  an  improvement 
in  the  education  of  public  and  private 
school  students  alike. 

There  is  a  consensus  that  participa- 
tion in  the  chapter  1  program  leads  to 
statistically  significant  but  modest 
academic  improvement.  Studies  of  the 
sustaining  effects  of  participation  tend 
to  find  that  the  long-term  gains  are 
small  at  the  best.  Clearly  the  program 
has  not  reached  a  stage  where  it  is 
beyond  Improvement.  This  proposal 
wlU  Increase  parental  choice  in  the 
education  of  disadvantaged  children, 
expanding  the  range  of  public  and  pri- 
vate schools  these  parents  can  choose 
for  their  children  to  attend.  Parents  of 
disadvantaged  children  would  be  able 
to  choose  the  school  which  best  pro- 
vides the  education  they  desire.  Under 
this  proposal,  schools,  public  and  pri- 
vate. wiU  have  to  seek  to  comply  with 
the  desires  of  these  parents  in  order  to 
attract  their  children  and  accompany- 
ing voucher  funds. 

The  bill  provides  that  voucher  pay- 
ments do  not  constitute  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  to  schools  or  school  dis- 
tricts. However,  the  bill  prohibits  use 
of  a  voucher  at  private  schools  that 
discriminate  on  the  basis  of  race, 
color,  or  national  origin. 


The  proposed  vouchers  will  have  no 
impact  on  the  Federal  budget  but  wiU 
merely  create  an  option  to  use  funds 
already  allocated  for  the  chapter  1 
program  for  disadvantaged  students. 

The  bill  is  designed  to  work  as  fol- 
lows: A  local  educational  agency  (LEA) 
would  be  given  the  option  of  convert- 
ing all  or  part  of  its  chapter  1  compen- 
satory education  program  to  a  voucher 
program.  Participation  might  be  limit- 
ed to  students  in  certain  grades,  or  cer- 
tain schools,  or  the  program  might  be 
phased  in  over  time.  In  addition,  a 
State  educational  agency  would  be 
permitted  to  require  that  all  LEA's 
within  the  State  implement  the  vouch- 
er option.  Chapter  1  funds  would  con- 
tinue to  be  distributed  to  the  local  dis- 
tricts under  the  current  program  fro- 
mula. 

In  a  district  that  Implements  the 
voucher  option,  parents  of  education- 
ally deprived  children  selected  for  par- 
ticipation in  the  voucher  program 
would  receive  a  voucher  equal  to  the 
amount  of  chapter  1  fimds  received  by 
the  district  divided  by  the  number  of 
students  in  the  district  selected  for 
participation  in  chapter  1.  The  vouch- 
er could  then  be  used  for  participation 
by  the  child  in  a  compensatory  educa- 
tion program  operated  within  the 
school  district,  for  enrollment  at  a  pri- 
vate school,  or  for  enrollment  at  a 
public  school  located  outside  the  local 
district. 

While  I  applaud  this  proposal  and 
feel  that  it  deserves  serious  consider- 
ation by  Congress.  I  naturaUy  have 
certain  questions  and  reservations 
which  I  feel  need  to  be  addressed  in 
detailed  committee  hearings.  We  need 
to  hear  from  parents,  teachers,  and 
school  administrators  from  the  local 
and  State  levels.  I  know  that  the  ad- 
ministration would  agree  that  Con- 
gress should  not  consider  a  major 
change  in  this  well  established  educa- 
tion program  without  a  thorough 
public  examination  of  all  of  the  conse- 
quences of  the  proposal. 

I  will  be  anxious  to  question  officials 
about  the  potential  administrative 
burdens  such  a  system  might  entail  as 
well  as  the  potential  increase  in  ad- 
ministrative costs  associated  with  a 
voucher  plan.  I  will  be  also  interested 
in  learning  how  local  school  boards 
view  the  governance  issue  Involved  in 
the  provision  of  the  bill  which  allows  a 
State  legislature  to  require  all  locaJ 
school  systems  to  offer  vouchers. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  questions 
which  must  be  addressed  in  the  com- 
mittee hearings.  However,  I  applaud 
the  effort  by  this  administration  to 


Improve  the  education  system  in  this 
Nation.  By  raising  the  issue  of  market- 
place competition  In  our  public  educa- 
tion system,  a  fresh  debate  and  dialog 
can  now  begin.  I  feel  that  the  results 
of  this  process  will  only  serve  to  bene- 
fit our  Nation's  children  as  we  thor- 
oughly examine  our  current  compen- 
satory education  program  and  seek 
ways  to  Improve  it. 

Following  is  a  section-by-sectlon 
smalysis  of  the  Equal  Educational  Op- 
portimity  Act  of  1983: 

Equal  Educatiohal  Opportuhitt  Act  op 
1983 

SlCTIOH-BT-ncnOII  ANALYSIS 

Section  2.  Section  2  of  the  bill  sets  forth 
congressional  findings  and  the  purpose  of 
the  bill.  Subsection  (a)  Includes  findings 
that  significant  Improvements  In  the  educa- 
tional achievement  of  educationally  de- 
prived children  can  be  accomplished  by  ex- 
panding the  opportunities  for  parents  of 
these  children  to  choose  schools  that  best 
meet  the  children's  needs,  fostering  diversi- 
ty and  competition  among  school  programs 
for  educationally  deprived  children,  and  in- 
creasing private  sector  Involvement  in  pro- 
viding educational  programs  for  education- 
ally deprived  children. 

Subsection  (b)  sets  forth  the  purpose  of 
the  bill  to  authorize  use  of  funds  under 
Chapter  1  of  Education  Consolidation  and 
Improvement  Act  of  1981  (ECIA)  for  vouch- 
ers which  parents  of  educationally  deprived 
children  may  use  to  pay  for  educational  pro- 
grams and  services  for  these  children. 

Section  3.  Section  3  of  the  bill  would 
amend  Chapter  1  of  the  ECIA  to  authorize 
educational  voucher  programs.  Subsection 
(a)  would  add  new  sections  559  and  560  to 
Chapter  1.  Under  section  559<a).  Chapter  1 
payments  to  local  educational  agencies 
(LEIAs)  would  be  available  for  programs  in 
which  parents  of  educationally  deprived 
children  use  vouchers  to  pay  for  enrolling 
these  children  at  private  schools  or  at  public 
schools  located  outside  of  the  school  district 
in  which  the  children  reside  or.  in  the  case 
of  children  enrolled  In  the  public  schools  of 
such  district,  for  compensatory  education 
programs.  Under  section  559(b),  a  State  edu- 
cational agency  could  require  all  L£As 
within  its  State  to  conduct  educational 
voucher  programs  with  their  Chapter  1 
funds.  If  it  did  not  do  so.  LEAs  would  have 
discretion  to  use  their  Chapter  1  funds  for 
educational  voucher  programs. 

Section  559(c)(1)  would  provide  for  the 
distribution  of  vouchers  to  parents  of  educa- 
tionally deprived  children  selected  by  the 
LEA  on  the  same  basis  that  these  children 
are  selected  for  Chapter  1  projects  in  the 
absence  of  an  educational  voucher  program. 
Subject  to  any  State  requirements,  LEAs 
would  have  discretion  to  distribute  vouchers 
to  all  or  some  of  these  parents.  For  exam- 
ple, vouchers  might  be  distributed  to  par- 
ente  of  Chapter  1  chUdren  at  particular 
grade  levels,  to  such  parents  who  specifical- 
ly request  vouchers,  or  to  particular  groups 
of  such  parents  on  a  phased-ln  basis.  Under 
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■ubsecUon  (cX2),  a  parent  could  use  a 
voucher  to  pay  for  enrolling  the  Chi4>ter  1 
child  as  a  full-time  student  at  a  private 
school  or  at  a  public  school  located  outside 
of  the  school  district  in  which  the  child  re- 
sides or,  in  the  case  of  a  chUd  enroUed  In  a 
public  school  within  such  district,  for  Chap- 
ter 1  compencatory  services  provided  by  the 
LEA  designed  to  meet  the  special  education- 
al needs  of  the  chUd. 

The  bUl  would  not  limit  the  extent  of  an 
LEA'S  authority  under  Chapter  1  to  decide 
what  compensatory  programs  and  projects 
to  offer  for  Chapter  1  children  who  remain 
in  the  school  district.  In  addition,  with  re- 
spect to  these  children,  LEA's  would  have 
bread  discretion  in  managing  voucher  funds 
in  relationship  to  compensatory  services. 
For  example,  LEA's  might  elect  not  to  cal- 
culate the  costs  of  compensatory  services 
provided  to  each  Chapter  1  child,  provided 
that  all  Chapter  1  funds  were  used  for 
proper  purposes.  Voucher  recipients  who 
elect  to  keep  their  children  within  the 
school  district  would  use  their  vouchers  to 
choose  for  such  children  among  the  com- 
pensatory programs  offered  by  the  LEA. 

SecUon  5S9(cK3)  would  provide  for  the 
LEA  or  school  that  received  a  voucher  from 
a  parent  to  redeem  it  for  Chapter  1  funds. 
The  voucher  supports  the  choice  by  the 
parent  of  a  school  or  of  an  LEA's  compensa- 
tory services.  No  provision  Is  made  in  the 
bill  for  return  of  the  voucher  or  any  part 
thereof  or  for  the  issuance  of  an  additional 
voucher  to  a  parent  who  uses  the  voucher  to 
enroU  his  child  in  a  school  and  subsequently 
withdraw  the  child  from  the  school.  Also, 
the  bill  does  not  require  an  LEA  to  provide 
Chapter  1  services  to  a  child  residing  within 
Its  district  who  drops  out  of  a  private  school 
or  a  public  school  of  another  school  district, 
after  his  parent  had  provided  Chapter  1 
voucher  to  such  school,  and  returns  to  the 
LEA'S  schools.  This  Is  a  matter  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  L£A. 

Under  section  559(cK3),  the  amount  of 
Chapter  1  fimds  paid  in  exchange  for  the 
voucher  would  be  equal  to  the  amount  of 
Chapter  1  funds  that  the  LEA  administer- 
ing the  voucher  program  plans  to  expend 
(minus  funds  necessary  for  program  admin- 
istration) divided  by  the  number  of  children 
selected  by  the  LEA  for  participation  In 
Chapter  1.  At  the  time  that  an  LEA  estimat- 
ed the  number  of  children  to  participate  in 
Chapter  1  for  purposes  of  Its  application  to 
the  SEA.  it  might  esUbllsh  an  estimated 
voucher  value  to  facilitate  planning  by  par- 
ents. That  estimated  voucher  value  subse- 
quently would  be  adjusted  according  to  the 
number  of  children  selected. 

Section  559(d)  would  require  LEA's  to  pro- 
vide Chapter  1  programs  and  projects  to 
meet  the  special  educational  needs  of  chil- 
dren of  parents  who  decide  to  use  the 
vouchers  for  such  programs  and  projects 
and  of  Chapter  1  children  whose  parents  do 
not  receive  vouchers.  These  programs  and 
projects  would  be  subject  to  supplement- 
not— supplant  and  comparability  require- 
ments in  section  558  of  C^hapter  1.  In  addi- 
tion, the  maintenance  of  effort  requirement 
in  section  558(a)  would  continue  to  be  a  con- 
dition for  the  receipt  of  any  Chapter  1  allo- 
cations by  the  LEA. 

Section  559(e)  would  provide  simplified 
application  requirements  for  voucher  pro- 
grams. These  provisions  would  not  require 
an  LEA  to  submit  two  applications;  one  for 
its  voucher  program,  and  one  for  other 
Chapter  1  activities.  Rather,  these  require- 
ments would  be  in  lieu  of  an  application 
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under  section  556  if  the  LEA  used  all  of  Its 
Chapter  1  funds  for  a  voucher  program;  or 
they  could  be  met  as  part  of  a  section  566 
application  for  that  part  of  the  Chapter  1 
program  administered  as  a  voucher  pro- 
gram. Section  559(f)  would  provide  that 
voucher  payments  by  an  LEA  to  another 
LEA  or  private  school  shall  not  constitute 
Federal  financial  assistance  to  the  LEA  or 
school  receiving  such  payments  and  that 
use  of  funds  received  in  exchange  for  a 
voucher  by  a  private  school  or  by  a  public 
school  outside  the  district  in  which  the 
child  resides  does  not  constitute  a  program 
or  activity  receiving  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance. Section  559(g)  defines  terms  used  in 
the  section,  including  a  broader  definition 
of  "private  school"  than  that  which  would 
apply  to  the  rest  of  ECIA.  Section  559(h) 
would  make  inapplicable  to  voucher  pay- 
ments certain  Chapter  1  provisions  concern- 
ing project  services  to  meet  the  special  edu- 
cational needs  of  educationally  deprived 
children. 

Under  the  new  section  560  of  ECIA,  no 
private  elementary  or  secondary  school  that 
follows  a  racially  discriminatory  policy  may 
redeem  a  voucher  for  Chapter  1  funds.  Sec- 
tion 560  Includes  provisions  similar  to  those 
in  the  Administration's  tuition  tax  credit 
bill  defining  a  racially  discriminatory  policy 
and  providing  lor  enforcement  by  the  Attor- 
ney (General  through  declaratory  judgment 
proceedings  bought  in  district  courts  of  the 
United  States. 

Section  3(b)  of  the  bill  would  make  techni- 
cal amendments  to  Ch^ter  1  provisions 
concerning  equitable  participation  to  pri- 
vate school  children  in  Chapter  1  programs. 
These  amendments  would  clarify  that  a  de- 
cision by  an  LEA  to  conduct  a  voucher  pro- 
gram would  not  exempt  it  from  these  re- 
quirements. 

Section  3(c)  of  the  bill  would  amend  Sec- 
tion 558  of  the  ECIA  to  provide  that  the 
prohibition  of  supplanting  does  not  apply  to 
tuition  payments  made  under  the  voucher 
program  to  a  private  school  or  to  a  public 
school  located  outside  of  the  district  in 
which  the  child  resides.  Under  this  provi- 
sion, for  example,  there  would  be  no  sup- 
planting violation  in  providing  a  voucher  for 
tuition  payments  to  a  private  school  that 
the  Chapter  1  child  would  have  attended  in 
the  absence  of  Chapter  1  funds.  Also,  under 
proposed  section  558(f),  tuition  payments  to 
a  private  school  or  to  a  public  school  located 
ouUide  of  the  district  in  which  the  child  re- 
sides would  not  subject  such  private  or 
public  school,  or  the  LEA  for  such  public 
school,  to  maintenance  of  effort,  supple- 
ment-not-supplant,  or  comparability  re- 
quirements in  section  558. 

Section  4.  Section  4  of  the  bill  would 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
to  require  the  Treasury  Department  to  pro- 
vide to  the  £>epartment  of  Justice  Informa- 
tion relevant  to  investigations  concerning 
whether  a  private  school  Is  following  a  ra- 
cially discriminatory  policy. 

Section  5.  Section  5  of  the  bill  contains  a 
conforming  amendment  concerning  the  de- 
claratory judgment  remedy  related  to  en- 
forcement against  private  schools  following 
a  racially  discriminatory  policy. 

Section  6.  Section  6  of  the  bill  would  make 
the  amendments  made  by  the  bill  effective 
July  1, 1984.* 
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SOCIAL  SECURITY:  REFORM  AT 
LAST 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

opcAUPoamA 

ni  THX  HOUSE  or  RSPRESXirTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  April  5,  1983 

•  Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
body  recently  approved  legislation  to 
insiire  the  long-term  financial  stability 
of  the  social  security  system.  The  reso- 
lution of  this  problem  required  Mem- 
bers to  cast  a  number  of  difficult 
votes.  In  recognition  of  this  accom- 
plishment. I  would  like  to  share  a  Sac- 
ramento Bee  editorial  with  my  col- 
leagues today,  which  captured  precise- 
ly the  significance  of  our  action: 
Social  Securitv:  Rvokm  at  Last 

It's  amazing  what  Congress  is  capable  of 
doing  when  it  finally  concludes  it  has  no 
other  choice.  After  nearly  two  years  of  par- 
tisan finger-pointing  and  doom-saying  about 
the  plight  of  the  aUing  Social  Security 
system;  It  acted  with  admirable  dispatch 
and  bipartisan  spirit  to  put  the  system's  re- 
tirement fund  in  the  black  for  many  years 
to  come.  Whether  this  repair  Job  will  be 
good  for  75  years,  as  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion and  congressional  sponsors  insist,  re- 
mains to  be  seen,  but  an  essential  and  un- 
popular job  lias  been  done. 

By  biting  the  toughest  bullet  of  all— man- 
dating an  increase  in  the  retirement  age  be- 
ginning In  the  next  century  and  reaching  67 
years  by  the  year  2027— Congress  was  able 
to  fashion  a  compromise  that  distributes 
both  the  pain  and  the  benefits  about  as 
evenly  as  any  political  body  could  have 
done.  Two  other  changes  also  took  consider- 
able courage:  Imposing,  for  the  first  time,  an 
Income  tax  on  half  of  retirement  benefits 
above  a  moderately  affluent  Income  level, 
and  bringing  new  federal  employees  hired 
after  next  Jan.  1  into  the  system. 

Before  Congress  acted,  the  retirement 
fund  (officially,  old  age  and  survivors  insur- 
ance) was  literally  broke  and  was  borrowing 
from  the  Medicare  (hospital  Insurance) 
fund  to  meet  its  monthly  pension  check 
commitments.  Ironically,  the  Medicare  fund 
will  need  major  surgery  itself  before  the 
decade  is  out.  Even  with  the  new  "prospec- 
tive payments"  plan  Incorporated  In  the 
recent  reform  package— by  which  hospitals 
will  receive  fixed  payments  for  467  catego- 
ries of  treatment  rather  than  the  actual 
costs  now  billed— the  fund  Is  expected  to  go 
deeply  into  the  red  within  a  few  years. 

Bringing  federal  workers,  who  have  their 
own  more  generous  retirement  plan,  under 
Social  Security  was  done  over  vehement  ob- 
jections by  employee  and  pensioner  groups. 
Many  of  those  objections  were  uninformed 
or  delit>erately  misleading:  Congress  has 
made  It  clear  It  will  create  a  supplementary 
retirement  plan  to  insure  that  government 
pension  benefits  are  not  reduced.  And  to 
continue  funding  the  existing  clvU  service 
pension  plan  for  those  workers  not  affected 
by  the  changeover,  the  Treasury  will  contin- 
ue to  subsidize  about  five-sixths  of  benefit 
payments  to  a  system  that  never  was  self- 
supporting. 

It  was  only  six  years  ago  that  Congress 
imposed  higher  payroll  tax  rates  that  were 
designed  to  make  the  system  sound  well  into 
the  next  century.  But  that  change  failed  to 
anticipate  the  inflation  and  recession  that 
caused  benefit  payments  to  soar  as  tax  reve- 
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nuM  felL  The  new  plan  hms  a  bullt-tn  sUbl- 
Iter  to  prevent  that  from  happening  by 
penttnt  cost-oMiTinc  liMsvases  to  wage 
levels,  rather  than  prices,  when  revenue 
levels  falL  Moreover,  the  1977  adj«istments 
attempted  nothing  ao  far-reaching  as  taxing 
benefits  or  raising  the  retirement  age.  the 
latter  a  move  that  will  save  billions  every 
year  when  it  is  fxilly  implemented  in  the 
next  century. 

For  the  first  time,  the  Social  Security 
system  has  been  truly  reformed,  and  in  a 
way  that,  by  making  reasonable  cuts  in  ben- 
efits to  today's  older  generation,  raises  some 
of  the  burden  from  younger  workers.  It  also 
holds  out  the  promise  that  those  young 
people  now  financing  their  elders'  retire- 
ment can  reasonably  expect  their  sacrifices 
to  be  made  good  by  a  system  now  far  more 
likely  to  survive.* 
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project  continued  growth  and  prosper- 
ity for  "The  Gateway  to  Mexico."* 
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THE  GATEWAY  TO  MEXICX) 


HON.  DUNCAN  HUNTER 

OrCALITORinA 
IH  TBS  HOUSK  OF  RKPRESEMTATIVCS 

Tuesday.  April  5. 1983 
•  Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 


am 


here  today  to  honor  the  city  of  Calex- 
ico  which  will  celebrate  its  diamond 
anniversary  on  April  16.  1983.  Incorpo- 
rated in  1908.  this  southern  California 
city  has  flourished  for  75  years  to 
become  the  second  largest  city  in  the 
lush  Imperial  Valley.  Located  on  the 
Califomla-Mexico  border.  Calexico 
has  accordingly  been  named  "The 
Gateway  to  Mexico." 

Calexico.  founded  in  1900  when  sur- 
veyors working  on  the  project  for  di- 
verting water  from  the  Colorado  River 
to  thirsty  southern  California  located 
a  wolfing  camp  there,  got  its  name 
from  Bto.  L.  H.  Holt.  Mr.  Holt  com- 
bined the  words  California  and  Mexico 
to  produce  Calexico  on  the  U.S.  side  of 
the  border  and  Mexicali,  Calexico's  re- 
cently proclaimed  sister  city  in 
Mexico. 

Today  Calexico  has  grown  to  a  com- 
munity of  more  than  14.000  people 
and  it  promises  to  continue  to  grow. 
Indeed,  industrial  development  will 
spur  that  growth:  Calexico  has  begim 
the  development  of  a  66-acre  industri- 
al park.  This  paiit's  location  offers 
access  to  all  major  western  markets 
from  the  Calexico  International  Air- 
port, railroads,  as  well  as  major  State 
and  interstate  highways. 

Calexico  can  also  boast  of  its  growth 
in  the  educational  field;  the  Imperial 
Valley  campus  of  San  Diego  State  Uni- 
versity provides  a  strong  liberal  arts 
curriculum  in  addition  to  several  pro- 
fessional programs,  including  adminis- 
tration, law  enforcement,  teaching, 
and  human  services. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  Calexico 
and  all  of  its  citizens.  Mr.  Holt  prob- 
ably could  not  have  foreseen  what 
Calexico  has  become,  but  thanks  to 
the  commimlty's  far-sightedness  and 
hard  work,  we  should  all  be  able  to 


HON.  GARY  L  ACKERMAN 

OP  mw  Toax 

IH  THE  HOUSX  OF  RKPRCSEIfTATIVKS 

Tuesday.  April  S,  1983 
•  Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  I  heard  an  interesting  ditty. 

By  CBS's  Charles  Osgood  of  New 
York  City. 
It  really  made  a  lot  of  sense, 
It  had  to  do  with  nuclear  defense. 
His  proposal  is  preposterous  at  best, 
But  no  more  so  than  all  the  rest. 
So  for  my  colleagues  who  like  arms 
absurdity. 

I  am  entering  it  in  the  Record  for  all 
posterity. 

Charles  Osgood.  Newsbreak.  Defense  Sec- 
retary Weinberger  said  an  Interesting  tiling 
yesterday.  He  said  it  would  be  an  enormous 
step  for  mankind  if  the  Soviet  Union  were 
to  develop  a  space-age  nuclear  defense 
system  like  the  one  President  Reagan  wants 
us  to  develop  for  the  United  States. 

Caspab  Weinberger.  I  would  hope  and 
assume  that  the  Soviets  with  all  the  work 
they  have  done  and  are  doing  in  this  field 
would  develop,  about  the  same  time  we  did. 
the  same  kind  of  effective  defense. 

Osgood.  Now,  he&i  In  mind  that  the  idea 
of  the  American  system  would  be  to  render 
Russian  missiles  useless  for  attacking  the 
United  SUtes.  So  what  you  Just  heard  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  say,  in  effect,  is  tliat 
he  hopes  the  Russians  will  develop  a  system 
that  will  make  our  American  missiles  useless 
for  attacking  them.  Poetic  justice,  some 
might  say.  I  don't  know  alx>ut  the  justice, 
but  we'U  go  for  the  poetry  in  just  a  minute. 
Osgood.  If  we  do  liave  a  system,  in  the  sweet 

by  and  by. 
That  would  knock  an  attacker  right  out  of 

the  sky 
So   that   incoming   missUes   just   wouldn't 

come  in, 
There'd  be  no  sense  for  such  an  attack  to 

begin. 
It  may  not  be  such  an  impossible  dream. 
Some  laser  perhaps  or  some  particle  beam 
Might  put  up  an  invisible  shield  don't  you 

know 
Like   those   toothpaste   commercials   from 

long,  long  ago? 
No  nuclear  weapons,  whatever  its  yield 
Could  get  through  the  Ouard-all  invisible 

shield. 
That's  what  President  Reagan  hopes  we  can 

do. 
And  we're  hoping  the  Russians  will  do  the 

same,  too. 
The  Russian.  Guardalski.  the  Kremlin  then 

uses 
Would  protect  them  from  all  of  our  Persh- 

ings  and  cruiser. 
And  there  never  could  be  any  nuclear  fuss 
For    we    couldn't    hurt    them    and    they 

couldn't  hurt  us. 
So  with  nuclear  missiles  quite  useless  in 

war. 
There'd  be  simply  no  reason  to  build  any 

more. 
And  then  we  might  find,  or  so  some  people 

teach. 
True  disarmament  somewhat  more  easy  to 
reach. 


Although  folks  who  make  weapons,  what- 
ever the  store  of. 
Do  not  like  to  stop  but  to  keep  making  more 

of 
Whatever  it  is  and  wherever  they're  hidden. 
Ad  infinitum  or  ad  Armageddon. 
But  now  comes  a  perceptive  and  very  smart 

chap. 
Defense  leader  Weinberger,  whose  friends 

call  him  "Cap." 
And  if  what  lifr.  Weinberger  says  is  quite 

true. 
If  he  does  want  the  Russians  to  do  what  we 

do 
And  develop  a  system  a  whole  lot  like  ours 
To  make  use  both  mutually  self-cancelling 

powers. 
Then  think  of  the  saving  and  building  ex- 
pense 
If  we  buUd  the  thing  Jointly,  doesn't  that 

make  sense? 
Though  the  reasons  for  working  together 

are  strong. 
It  does  not  seem  too  likely  that  they'd  go 

along: 
And  if  Russia  should  somehow  comply  with 

our  wishes. 
Then  some  people  here  would  get  very  sus- 
picious. 
But   we   could   pool   our   funds   for  such 

projects  as  these 
And  farm  out  the  Job  to  the  good  Japanese. 
In  the  Kremlin  and  Pentagon  they  might  go 

berserk. 
But  the  Guard-all  might  stand  at  least  some 

chance  to  work. 
Or  like  projects  America's  done  in  the  past. 
Like  the  A-bomb  we  thought  of  and  brought 

along  fast 
Or  the  time  that  we  landed  those  men  on 

the  moon. 
We  might  make  this  Guard-all  thing  come 

alive  soon. 
The  Russians  wouldn't  love  it.  in  my  bones  I 

Just  feel  it. 
If  only  we  worked  it  out  so  they  could  steal 

it: 
We  could  let  the  most  secret  parts  leak  out 

somehow 
With  security  sort  of  like  what  we  have  now 
And  the  Soviet  leaders,  with  their  Byzan- 
tine flair. 
Would  love  thinking  they'd  stolen  the  thing 

fair  and  square. 
And  we'll  Iwth  live  and  romp  in  Elysian 

Fields 
Safe  and  secure  'neath  invisible  shields.* 


SENATOR  EDWARD  P.  THOMAS 


HON.  STENY  H.  HOYER 

OPMAHTLARD 
IV  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  5.  1983 
•  Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
report  the  sorrowful  passing  of  a  very 
dear  friend  of  mine  and  an  outstand- 
ing citizen  of  Maryland.  Senator 
Edward  P.  Thomas.  Senator  Thomas 
was  the  minority  leader  of  Maryland's 
Republican  Party. 

As  the  Baltimore  Sun  so  eloquently 
stated  in  an  editorial  at  Senator 
Thomas'  death,  "he  was  one  of  the 
quiet  men  of  Annapolis.  He  believed 
that  actions,  not  rhetoric,  mattered. 
For  his  dedication  to  government  and 
party,  and  for  his  basic  decency  and 
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love  of  people.  Eddie  Thomas  was  a  be- 
loved figure  in  Annapolis." 

He,  with  his  wife,  Lois,  his  son.  and 
three  daughters,  represented  what  is 
best  in  America— a  dedicated,  spirited 
family,  working  together  in  good  times 
and  bad.  and  contributing  to  the  socie- 
ty which  nurtured  them.  He  brought 
his  family  to  Frederick.  Md.  after  a  10- 
year  career  in  Virginia  as  a  sportscast- 
er.  In  Frederick,  he  bought  a  bowling 
alley  and  office  complex,  and.  by  1970. 
he  won  a  seat  in  the  Maryland  Senate 
representing  Frederick  and  Carroll 
Counties.  In  1972  he  was  the  RepubU- 
can  State  party  chairman.  He  re- 
mained a  counselor,  fundraiser,  and 
general  adviser  to  the  State  party 
imtfl  his  death. 

In  1979  Ed  found  out  he  had  cancer, 
and  he  approached  the  news  in  the 
same  way  he  did  everything— in  his 
quiet  manner  he  set  about  to  defeat 
the  enemy.  In  1981  he  thought  he  had 
won.  and  indominable  in  spirit,  he  told 
a  Sun  reporter.  "You  Just  don't  know. 
But  I'm  not  losing  any  sleep  over  it.  I 
can  tell  you  that.  I  consider  myself 
Just  damn  lucky  to  be  alive." 

Despite  the  strength  of  his  will,  his 
body  did  not  respond,  and  earlier  this 
month  he  succimibed. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Ed  Thomas  was  a  much 
beloved  man  and  his  presence  in  our 
midst  is  sorely  missed.  I  know  my  col- 
leagues would  want  to  Join  me  in  send- 
ing heartfelt  condolences  to  his 
family.  For  Ed  has  certainly  left  an 
outstanding  legacy  of  public  service 
and  good  will,  one  which  we  could  all 
use  as  our  guide  in  public  life.  He  was 
a  deeply  committed  man  and  his  digni- 
ty and  courage  in  the  face  of  his  terri- 
ble illness  only  gives  evidence  to  the 
strength  and  determination  of  his  will. 
We  shall  miss  him.* 


THE  POLYGRAPH:  A  HINDRANCE 
TO  PULL  EMPLOYMENT 


HON.  STEWART  B.  McKINNEY 

or  COHHBCTICUT 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  5. 1983 

•  Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today.  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
prohibit  the  use  of  polygraph— "lie  de- 
tector's—tests in  connection  with  ap- 
plications for  employment  or  as  a  con- 
dition of  continued  emplojrment  in  pri- 
vate industry.  Interest  in  the  issue  of 
polygraph  testing  has  been  revived  as 
a  result  of  President  Reagan's  recent 
directive  ordering  the  increased  use  of 
polygraph  tests  on  tens  of  thousands 
of  Government  employees.  Although 
my  bill  does  not  directly  address  the 
use  of  polygraphs  in  Federal  employ- 
ment, it  would  correct  a  practice 
which  threatens  the  employment 
future  of  himdreds  of  thousands  of 
Americans  each  year. 

With  unemplojrment  currently  at  a 
still  unacceptable  rate  of  10.3  percent, 
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it  is  tmthinkable  that  individuals  ap- 
plying for  Jobs  in  private  industry 
often  find  it  necessary  to  submit  to 
the  intrusion  and  intimidation  of  a 
polygraph  test  in  order  to  return  to 
the  work  force.  Furthermore,  the 
practice  of  requesting  current  employ- 
ees to  imdergo  periodic  lie  detector 
tests  can  create  ill  will  and  embarrass- 
ment, irretrievably  iiiantuging  the  em- 
ployer-employee relationship.  WhUe 
employers  often  claim  that  participa- 
tion is  entirely  voluntary,  there  can  be 
nothing  voluntary  about  a  decision  to 
imdergo  a  polygraph  in  order  to 
obtain  or  maintain  employment  in 
today's  tight  Job  market.  Employees 
who  have  taken  the  test  frequently 
admit  to  feelings  of  fear,  intimidation, 
and  worthlessness  after  the  experi- 
ence. I  do  not  believe  an  individual 
should  have  to  surrender  his  constitu- 
tional right  to  privacy  in  order  to 
pursue  employment  in  this  country. 
My  biU  would  protect  Americans  from 
such  gross  violations  of  personal  priva- 
cy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  half  of  the  States  in 
the  United  States  currently  place 
some  type  of  restriction  on  the  use  of 
polygraphs  in  conjunction  with  em- 
plojrment.  Sixteen  States,  including 
Connecticut,  ban  the  test  entirely  as  a 
condition  of  employment,  as  does  the 
District  of  Colmnbia.  And  the  trend  is 
growing— four  new  antipolygraph  laws 
have  been  passed  in  the  last  3  years 
alone.  In  other  States,  polygraph  ex- 
aminers are  restricted  from  asking  cer- 
tain specific  questions— typically  those 
pertaining  to  sex.  religion,  race,  creed, 
or  union  activity— when  administering 
a  polygraph.  While  I  endorse  the  steps 
these  restricting  laws  represent,  they 
implicitly  endorse  the  technique  by  al- 
lowing polygraphs  to  remain  at  all. 
Rather,  I  believe  we  must  insist  upon 
an  outright  ban  of  this  intrusive 
method  of  Job  screening  in  private  in- 
dustry. It  is  time  Congress  listened  to 
the  wisdom  of  those  16  States,  and 
passed  such  a  law. 

The  Polygraph  Control  and  Privacy 
Protection  Act  of  1983  would  prescribe 
fines  and  imprisonment  for  those  em- 
ployers who  request  or  require  that 
their  employees  or  applicants  for  em- 
ployment take  a  polygraph  test  as  a 
condition  of  employment.  A  willful 
violation  could  be  punished  by  up  to  a 
year  in  prison  or  a  $1,000  fine  or  both. 
The  bill  also  establishes  civil  penalties 
of  up  to  $10,000  to  be  payable  to  the 
Federal  Treasury.  Finally,  a  private 
remedy  is  provided  to  allow  a  person 
who  has  been  the  victim  of  a  violation 
of  the  act  to  recover  damages  from  the 
employer  for  losses  resulting  from  the 
violation.  While  the  blU  covers  em- 
ployers in  the  private  sector.  Federal 
organizations,  especially  those  within 
the  intelligence  community,  are  in- 
tended to  be  exempt  at  this  time. 

Renewed  consideration  of  the  poly- 
gn4>h  issue  is  clearly  timely.  In  New 
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Yoiii  State,  the  number  of  complaints 
received  by  the  Civil  Rights  Bureau 
concerning  polygraphs  doubled  within 
a  recent  6-month  period.  In  addition, 
on  March  25  a  Connecticut  Jury 
awarded  damages  of  $219,000  to  22  em- 
ployees of  the  Lehigh  Oil  Co..  ruling 
that  they  had  been  lUegally  fired  for 
refusing  to  take,  or  failing  to  pass,  re- 
quired polygraph  tests.  The  subject  of 
polygraph  testing  has  not  even  es- 
caped treatment  on  television,  where 
viewers  watch  individuals,  some  of 
them  accused  criminals,  answer  ques- 
tions while  the  lie  detector  machine 
presumably  determines  their  truthful- 
ness, hence  their  innocence  or  guilt. 

In  fact,  the  reliability  of  polygraph 
tests  is  extremely  suspect.  Studies 
show  it  to  be  accurate  only  about  one- 
third  of  the  time.  The  polygraph  con- 
cept presiunes  that  an  identifiable 
physical  reaction  can  be  attributed  to 
a  qjecific  emotional  stimulus.  The  fact 
is.  however,  that  no  two  hiunan  minds 
are  alike.  The  Department  of  Justice 
recognized  tWs  liability  when  it  recom- 
mended against  the  use  of  polygraph 
evidence  in  criminal  trials.  In  explain- 
ing its  position  to  the  House  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  in  1976. 
the  Department  pointed  out  that 
there  is  no  specific  physiological  reac- 
tion indicative  of  deception  and  that 
even  the  same  person  may  have  incon- 
sistent physiological  reactions  associ- 
ated with  deceptive  responses.  The 
Justice  Department  also  maintained 
that  a  person's  reactions  may  be  af- 
fected by  a  number  of  factors,  includ- 
ing his  moral  attitude  toward  lying, 
his  mental  condition,  the  influence  of 
depressant  drugs,  and  the  phjrsical  cir- 
cumstances incidental  to  the  examina- 
tion. Add  to  this  the  fact  that  only  a 
few  States  require  polygraph  examin- 
ers to  be  certified,  and  the  potential 
for  a  false  reading  or  poorly  adminis- 
tered test  is  magnified. 

Finally,  the  invasion  of  privacy  that 
the  polygraph  represents  is  completely 
imacceptable.  Although  the  polygraph 
is  a  machine  of  questionable  accuracy, 
the  tests  are  used  200.000  to  400,000 
times  per  year  in  the  United  States  by 
such  major  businesses  as  Montgomery 
Ward,  7-Eleven,  and  Coors  brewery,  in 
addition  to  countless  smaller  compa- 
nies. In  July  1977  the  President's  Pri- 
vacy Protection  Study  Commission 
concluded  that  this  polygraph  use  is 
"an  unreasonable  invasion  of  personal 
privacy  that  should  be  proscribed." 
Similar  conclusions  have  been  reached 
independently  by  two  congressional 
committees. 

To  illustrate  the  nature  of  this  pri- 
vacy violation,  let  me  describe  briefly 
an  average  polygraph  test.  After  being 
advised  that  the  polygraph  is  nearly 
infallible,  the  subject  is  led  into  a 
sparsely  decorated  room  where  he  is 
seated.  A  rubber  tube  is  placed  aroimd 
his  chest,  cuffs  are  attached  to  the 
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upper  anns.  and  electrodes  are  clipped 
to  the  hands.  The  test  is  taken  with 
the  machine,  but  generally  not  the  ex- 
aminer. In  sight.  The  subject  is  left.  In 
essence,  talking  to  the  machine.  The 
examiner  asks  a  series  of  questions, 
some  material,  some  immaterial,  in 
order  to  register  differences  in  breath- 
ing pattern,  blood  pressure,  pulse  rate, 
and  skin  resistance  to  external  cur- 
rents. In  order  to  test  a  subject's  con- 
trol response,  examiners  are  free  to 
question  their  subjects  on  any  aspect 
of  their  past  lives.  Job  applicants  have 
been  questioned  on  highly  personal 
topics  ranging  from  sexual  conduct  to 
religious  beliefs  to  emotional  well- 
being.  Convinced  that  the  lie  detector 
is  infallible,  subjects  have  confessed 
aspects  of  their  personal  lives  which 
they  might  not  have  revealed  other- 
wise except  to  a  close  friend  or  a  cler- 
gyman. On  the  basis  of  this  type  of  in- 
formation, clearly  unrelated  to  Job 
performance,  individuals  can  be  failed 
and  blackballed  in  the  job  market. 

It  was  reported  in  1977  that  approxi- 
mately 90  percent  of  job  applicants  re- 
jected after  having  taken  a  preemploy- 
ment  polygraph  examination  were  re- 
jected on  the  basis  of  their  own  admis- 
sions, not  on  the  basis  of  the  results 
obtained  from  the  polygraph  test 
Itself.  In  cases  such  as  these,  the  poly- 
graph no  longer  serves  to  detect  truth 
of  falsehood.  Rather,  it  serves  as  a 
means  of  intimidation  which  gives  the 
polygraph  examiner  the  ability  to 
elicit  personal  and  Intimate  informa- 
tion from  the  subject  and  to  report 
that  information  to  the  employer. 
That.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  violation  of  a 
constitutional  right.  As  long  as  we 
allow  this  practice  to  continue,  we  are 
condoning  that  violation.  Documented 
examples  of  this  type  of  polygraph 
abuse  are  far  too  numerous  to  mention 
here. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  polygraph  could 
soon  symbolize  the  threat  which  the 
abuse  of  technology  poses  to  the  tradi- 
tions of  our  Constitution.  Employers 
have  used  the  machine,  inaccurate  as 
it  is,  to  save  the  time  required  to  make 
a  conventional  investigation  of  poten- 
tial employees.  Personnel  managers 
have  used  the  machine  to  make  sweep- 
ing investigations  whenever  something 
has  been  found  missing  from  an  office 
or  warehouse.  Fortunately,  however, 
the  fight  against  the  polygraph  has  fi- 
nally begun  in  earnest.  Let  us  not 
abandon  it  now.* 


THE  CONSUMER  DESTOR  BANK- 
RUPTCY AMENDMENTS  ACT  OP 
1983 


HON.  em  MeCOLLUM 

or  FLORIDA 
Dl  THS  HOUSE  OF  BEPRXSDfTATIVXS 

Tuesday,  April  5. 1983 
•  Mr.  MeCOLLUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday.  March  2. 1  was  pleased  to 
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Join  my  Judiciary  Committee  col- 
leagues, Man  Stmar.  Hal  Sawtkb. 
and  Barnkt  Frank  and  Congressmen 
Trknt  Lott,  Qillis  Lono.  Butlir  D«r- 
RicK.  Dick  Gephardt,  Bill  Embrsoh. 
Hal  Daub.  Bill  Gray,  and  Vic  Fazio 
in  Introducing  H.R.  1800,  the  Con- 
simier  Debtor  Bankruptcy  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1983.  This  badly  needed 
legislation  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
curbing  the  increasing  number  of  un- 
necessary chapter  7.  straight  bank- 
ruptcy filings  and  toward  guarantee- 
ing the  continued  availability  of  unse- 
cured credit  to  the  average  American 
consumer. 

Mi.  Speaker,  the  new  Bankruptcy 
Code,  enacted  in  1978,  made  a  number 
of  important  changes  designed  to  aid 
consumer  debtors  and  to  insure  their 
ability  to  obtain  a  fresh  start  if  and 
when  they  fall  into  unintended  finan- 
cial difficulty.  But  those  laudable 
goals  will  be  endangered  if  the  con- 
sumer credit  industry  continues  to 
face  the  large  numbers  of  unwarrant- 
ed straight  bankruptcies  with  which 
they  must  now  contend.  In  our  zeal  to 
protect  the  consumer  debtor,  we  must 
not  forget  the  good-faith  lender  who 
since  1978  is  increasingly  confronted 
with  chapter  7  petitioners  who  need 
not  seek  that  chapter's  protections. 
Unless  we  act  quickly  to  encourage 
debtors  who  can  pay  their  debts  to  do 
so.  lenders  will  more  and  more  be 
forced  to  limit  the  availability  of  imse- 
cured  credit,  a  fact  that  would  most  se- 
verely hurt  low-income  borrowers  who 
may  not  have  the  collateral  necessary 
to  secure  a  consumer  loan. 

EKiring  lengthy  and  informative 
hearings  held  last  yeas  by  the  Judici- 
ary Committee's  Subcommittee  on 
Monopolies  and  Commercial  Law,  tes- 
timony confirmed  the  urgent  need  for 
reform  of  our  bankruptcy  system  to 
restore  needed  balance  between  debtor 
and  creditor  rights.  In  the  years  since 
the  new  code  was  enacted,  there  have 
been  unprecedented  increases  in  the 
number  of  straight  bankruptcy  filings, 
and  a  dramatic  decrease  in  the  number 
of  debtors  willing  to  reaffirm  their 
debt  obligations.  Moreover,  there  have 
also  been  truly  substantial  abuses, 
such  as  the  stacking  of  exemptions  in 
order  to  retain  personal  estates  intact 
and  loading  up  expensive  consumable 
goods  in  anticipation  of  bankruptcy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
about  the  need  for  reform  of  our  con- 
simier  bankruptcy  laws.  Some  experts 
feel  that  as  much  as  $1  billion  of  the 
$6  billion  annually  scheduled  in  bank- 
ruptcy is  unnecessarily  discharged  in 
chapter  7  proceedings.  To  a  large 
extent.  I  believe  this  is  because  so  few 
consumer  debtors  are  aware  of  the 
availability  of  the  loan  rearrangement 
provisions  of  chapter  13.  According  to 
the  National  Bankruptcy  Commission, 
many  consimier  debtors  are  unaware 
of  the  chapter  13  alternative,  and,  as  a 
consequence,     needlessly     Jeopardize 
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their  futxire  ability  to  obtain  credit  by 
filing  in  chapter  7.  Under  the  provi- 
sions of  H.R.  1800.  however,  bankrupt- 
cy counseling  would  be  made  available 
to  consiuner  debtors  so  that  an  in- 
formed decision  could  be  made  regard- 
ing the  chapter  7  and  chapter  13  pro- 
visions. Moreover,  a  bankruptcy  Judge 
is  permitted,  on  his  own  motion  and 
only  his  own  motion,  to  abstain  from 
or  dismiss  a  straight  bankruptcy  pro- 
ceeding where  to  do  otherwise  would 
constitute  an  abuse  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Code.  In  this  manner,  unnecessary 
chapter  7  filings  would  be  discouraged 
without  in  any  way  infringing  upon 
the  rights  of  consumer  debtors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  H.R. 
1800.  at  least  two  other  consumer 
bankruptcy  reform  bills  will  likely  be 
considered  in  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  during  this  Congress:  H.R. 
1169.  introduced  by  Congresswoman 
Marilyn  Lloyd  Bouquard.  and  H.R. 
1147,  introduced  by  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee Chairman  Peter  W.  Rodino.  Both 
are  good  bills  that  take  different  ap- 
proaches to  resolving  the  problems  of 
our  consumer  bankruptcy  system.  I  be- 
lieve that  H.R.  1800  represents  a 
middle  groimd  between  these  bills:  one 
that  would  curb  the  abuses  of  our 
bankruptcy  system  while  firmly  pro- 
tecting the  rights  of  consumer  debtors 
to  a  fresh  start. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  1800  also 
addresses  the  problems  faced  by  farm- 
ers during  grain  elevator  bankruptcy 
proceedings.  In  essence,  the  legislation 
would  attempt  to  remedy  the  prob- 
lems caused  by  the  coiuls'  inability  to 
distribute  crops  quickly  to  farmers 
who  have  merely  stored  their  product 
in  a  grain  elevator  without  transfer- 
ring title  to  the  grain  elevator  opera- 
tor. Among  other  things.  H.R.  1800 
would  impose  a  120-day  time  limit  on  a 
bankruptcy  judge  to  determine  grain 
ownership  and  require  those  courts  to 
accept  valid  warehoxose  receipts  and 
scale  tickets  as  proof  of  ownership. 
The  bill  also  permits  holders  of  valid 
warehouse  receipts  to  share  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  assets  and  those  not  hold- 
ing receipts  to  share  in  second  tier  dis- 
tribution. These  and  other  provisions 
would  provide  needed  help  to  farmers 
caught  up  in  the  throes  of  grain  eleva- 
tor proceedings.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  give  these  and  all  provisions  of  H.R. 
1800  both  speedy  and  favorable  consid- 
eration.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  COL.  JOHN 
DAVIDSON 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OrCAUrORHIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  5.  1983 

•  Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
this  afternoon  like  to  honor  Air  Force 
Col.  John  Davidson,  who  is  about  to  be 
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transferred  from  the  Air  Logistics 
Center  In  Sacramento  to  become  the 
commander  of  the  Air  Force  Guidance 
and  Metrology  Center  In  Newark. 
Ohio. 

At  McClellan  Air  Force  Base  in  Sac- 
ramento, he  has  been  the  director  of 
plans  and  programs.  It  has  been  a 
challenging  assignment.  McClellan  is 
the  largest  industrial  complex  in 
northern  California  with  more  than 
14,000  civilian  and  3,500  military  per- 
sonnel. It  is  a  facility  with  major  needs 
for  modernization  and  growth.  Colonel 
Davidson  has  worked  hard  and  suc- 
cessfully to  see  that  those  needs  have 
been  met  and  that  McClellan  is 
equipped  to  do  the  best  possible  Job  of 
maintaining  critical  military  aircraft. 

I  am  most  familiar  with  John,  how- 
ever, because  of  a  separate  responsibil- 
ity; one  which  may  be  a  sidetrack  for 
him.  but  which  has  been  vitally  impor- 
tant to  me.  He  has  been  the  one  to 
educate  me.  and  especially  my  staff, 
about  the  base  and  its  problems.  Logis- 
tics is  a  complex  and  very  technical 
field,  but  John  has  been  excellent  in 
making  those  details  come  to  life  and 
have  meaning  for  us  and  to  fit  the  role 
of  McClellan  into  our  framework  of 
imderstandlng  the  Air  Force  and  its 
operations.  His  liaison  with  me  and  my 
office  has  always  shown  evidence  of 
extra  effort  and  no  lack  of  candor.  We 
wIU  miss  him  In  the  Sacramento  com- 
munity. 

Colonel  £>avidson  graduated  from 
West  Point  in  1960  and  got  a  master's 
degree  from  MIT.  His  previous  assign- 
ments have  Included  missile  programs 
and  the  Space  Shuttle  programs,  vari- 
ous logistics  and  engineering  positions, 
and  tours  of  duty  in  Germany,  Japan, 
and  Thailand.  Among  his  decorations 
are  the  Bronze  Star,  the  Defense  and 
USAP  Meritorious  Service  Medals,  and 
the  Air  Force  Commendation  Medal. 

As  commander  of  the  Air  Force 
Guidance  and  Metrology  Center,  he 
wiU  be  responsible  for  calibration  of 
Air  Force  test  equipment,  the  target- 
ing components  of  missile  systems. 
and  depot  level  maintenance  of  Air 
Force  and  Defense  Department  guid- 
ance and  meteorological  equipment. 
Being  his  own  boss  as  a  commander  is 
a  promotion  well  deserved.  It  is  a  chal- 
lenge I  know  he  will  carry  out  with 
the  same  talent,  thoroughness,  and 
dedication  I  have  seen  in  him  in  Sacra- 
mento. 

My  wife.  Doris,  and  I  wish  John  and 
Kay  Davidson  and  their  sons,  Joe  and 
Scott,  the  very  best  in  their  future.* 
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ACCOUNTABILITY  AT  THE 
PENTAGON 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

or  nw  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  S.  1983 

•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  voo-doo 
economics  and  now  20th  century  Don 
Quixote  weapons  systems.  It  seems  the 
President  and  the  Pentagon  are  suffer- 
ing from  a  credibility  gap.  Of  course,  it 
is  hard  to  determine  whether  the  gap 
initiates  with  the  President  or  with 
the  Pentagon.  At  the  Pentagon,  where 
the  double-think  of  1984  is,  and  has 
been,  standard  operating  procedure 
for  sometime,  cutting  costs  can  mean 
adding  9.5  percent. 

As  the  following  article  from  Time 
magazine  so  vividly  Ulustrates,  the 
Pentagon's  double  think,  double  talk, 
paranoia  raises  serious  concerns  rela- 
tive to  its  ability  to  serve  the  best  In- 
terest of  this  country.  Historically,  the 
Pentagon's  slippery  accounting  out- 
lined in  the  Times  article  continually 
encourages  the  public  to  distrust  the 
space  invaders  war  games  they  want  to 
play  with  our  lives  and  our  tax  dollars. 

We  all  want  to  save  democracy  from 
communism,  but  accountability  is  a 
web  of  many  strands.  There  is  no  one 
chain  that  will  bind  down  those  In 
power.  All  must  be  strong.  Together 
they  can  preserve  our  liberty. 

Who  Says  Numbers  Never  Lie? 

AT  THE  PEMTAGOR.  CUll'lUG  COSTS  CAM  KEAM 
ASDINC  9.S  PEHCEWT 

3illion-doUar  cost  overruns?  Massive  prob- 
lems In  paying  for  weapons?  When  Penta- 
gon Analyst  Franklin  Spinney  (Time,  March 
7)  raised  these  possibilities  in  explosive  con- 
gressional testimony,  his  superiors  loftily  re- 
plied that  these  were  merely  "historical" 
problems  that  Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar 
Weinberger's  cost  cutters  have  brought 
under  control.  Moreover,  they  hinted  that 
they  would  shortly  have  proof  In  the  form 
of  a  new  report  on  weapons  costs.  Spinney's 
boss,  David  Chu,  promised  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  "a  pleasant  sur- 
prise." The  Pentagon  unveiled  the  docu- 
ment last  week,  and  the  chief  surprise 
turned  out  to  be  how  clumsy  it  had  been  in 
practicing  accounting  sleight  of  hand. 

The  Selected  Acquisition  Report  <S.A.R.) 
proudly  trumpeted  a  drop  of  $18.4  billion,  or 
4  percent,  in  the  expected  costs  of  40  major 
weapons  systems  between  last  Sept.  30  and 
Dec.  31,  the  first  such  decline  in  a  decade.  It 
resulted  almost  entirely  from  a  lower  esti- 
mate of  future  inflation  and  reduction  of 
the  numbers  of  weapons  being  bought 
under  some  programs.  Still,  even  without 
these  factors,  expected  costs  rose  only  $7.5 
billion,  or  1.3  percent,  the  smallest  increase 
since  1975.  That  would  be  an  impressive 
achievement,  if  the  figures  could  be  be- 
lieved. 

But  when  reporters  at  a  press  briefing  ex- 
amined the  data  on  individual  programs,  the 
figures  turned  slippery.  The  Air  Force,  for 
example,  claimed  a  saving  of  $4.2  billion  on 
the  purchase  of  air-launched  cruise  missiles 
because  of  "quantity  decrease."  That 
"saving"  will  disappear  rapidly  when  the 
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service  switcbea  to  a  new  and  more  expen- 
sive type  of  miatfle.  But  iU  cosU  are  secret 

The  8 AJl.  does  show  an  expected  cost  of 
$102.S  billion  for  13  other  new  weapons  sys- 
tems. This  is  not  included  in  the  compari- 
sons because  a  new  program  by  deflnitlon 
cannot  rise  in  cost  during  the  quarter  in 
which  it  begins.  Fair  enough  If  the  systems 
are  reaUy  new,  but  might  some  of  them  be 
old  programs  masquerading  under  new 
names? 

The  figures  listed  for  the  Trident  mlasUe- 
firing  submarine  raised  suspicions.  Accord- 
ing to  the  S.A.R.,  the  expected  cost  of  the 
Trident  program  dropped  a  stunning  $1U 
billion  last  quarter  because  only  eight  sub- 
marines, rather  than  15.  are  now  planned. 
Astonished  Journalists  asked  If  the  Navy 
had  really  slashed  almost  In  half  one  of  the 
nation's  most  important  nuclear-deterrent 
programs.  No.  replied  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Joseph  Kammerer  the 
seven  missing  submarines  have  been  re- 
named Trident  lis  and  designated  as  a  new 
program. 

In  what  way  are  they  new?  Rear  Admiral 
Prank  Kelso,  director  of  the  Navy's  Strate- 
gic Submarine  Division,  was  summoned  to 
explain.  The  Trident  n  will  carry  a  more  ad- 
vanced missile,  he  said,  but  otherwise  "it's 
the  same  submarine."  The  expected  cost  of 
building  all  15  Tridents,  far  from  declining 
sharply,  has  risen  $2.7  billion,  to  $31.1  bil- 
lion, an  increase  of  9.5%  in  only  three 
months. 

The  new  report  obviously  is  not  going  to 
cool  the  fiery  debate  about  whether  the 
Pentagon  Is  letting  hardware  costs  run  out 
of  control.  The  Reagon  Defense  Depart- 
ment's main  weapon  in  holding  down  these 
costs  is  the  •Carluccl  initiatives,"  a  set  of  32 
guidelines  drawn  up  by  Prank  Carluccl. 
then  No.  2  to  Weinberger,  in  1981.  They  caU 
for  more  realistic  cost  estimates,  more  com- 
petition among  contractors,  stabler  and 
more  efficient  production  rates,  and 
changes  in  the  way  contracts  are  funded— 
principally  heavier  initial  financing  and  the 
signing  of  contracts  for  several  years  rather 
than  Just  one— in  order  to  produce  that  sta- 
bility and  efficiency. 

There  has  been  some  resistance  to  these 
reforms  within  the  Pentagon.  A  vivid  exam- 
ple is  a  memo  written  last  year  by  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  George  Sawyer  that 
Time  has  obtained.  Sawyer  urged  the  Navy 
to  put  forth  its  "most  optimistic  estimate" 
when  drawing  up  its  shipbuilding  budget  for 
fiscal  1984.  Among  other  things,  he  pro- 
posed that  the  Navy  'assume  no  [cost! 
growth  beyond  target"  and  eliminate  all  cal- 
culations of  how  much  changes  in  ship  spec- 
ifications might  increase  the  cost  of  build- 
ing vessels.  Which  of  his  recommenations,  if 
any,  the  Navy  might  have  accepted  in  pre- 
paring its  request  for  $12.7  billion  in  ship- 
building funds  for  fiscal  1984  is  unknown, 
but  there  are  some  clues  that  Navy  figures 
on  the  costs  of  building  vessels  may  be  unre- 
alistically  low.  The  Navy  assumes,  for  exam- 
ple, that  its  next  three  Los  Angeles-ci»B8  nu- 
clear-powered submarines  will  take  only  62 
months  to  build,  although  the  prevloiu 
three  required  an  average  of  97  months. 

The  Defense  Department  seems  genuinely 
committed  to  the  Carluccl  reforms,  al- 
though it  concedes  that  It  has  not  yet  imple- 
mented all  of  them.  But  some  critics  com- 
plain that  the  Initiatives  were  inadequate  to 
begin  with.  In  a  report  written  for  the 
Council  on  Economic  Priorities,  a  liberal  re- 
search group  In  New  York,  Defense  Special- 
ist Oordon  Adams  contends  that  the  Initia- 
tives faU  to  address  some  of  the  worst  prob- 
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lems  of  weapons  production,  notably  the 
Pcntacon'i  reliance  on  cost  estimates  from 
oontnctora,  estimates  that  it  makes  little 
effort  to  che^ 

Adams  argues  that  some  of  the  Carluccl 
reforms  might  make  cost  problems  worse. 
The  initiatives  aim  at  reducing  the  number 
of  reviews  that  top  officers  must  conduct  of 
the  decisions  made  by  lower-ranldng  con- 
tracting officials.  The  aim  is  to  speed  deci- 
sions and  cut  paperwork.  But  the  effect, 
Adams  says,  might  be  to  let  contractors  get 
away  with  overruns  that  a  high-level  review 
might  spot 

Overall,  the  reforms,  if  fully  implemented, 
ought  to  help.  But  the  Pentagon  has  a  long 
way  to  go  in  proving  that  It  U  really  trying 
to  cut  costs  rather  than  merely  playing  the 
kind  of  numbers  games  that  It  seemed  to  be 
playing  last  week.— By  George  J.  Church, 
Reported  by  Bruce  W.  Nelan  and  Christo- 
pher Redman/Washington.* 
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they  continue  to  make  to  their  communities 
and  the  Nation;  and 

Whereas  many  SUtes  and  communities 
provide  such  acluiowledgment  of  older 
Americans  during  the  month  of  May:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  RepreMentative* 
(the  Senate  concurring/.  That,  in  recogni- 
tion of — 

(1)  the  traditional  designation  of  the 
month  of  May  as  "Older  Americans  Month" 
by  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes,  and 

(2)  the  repeated  expression  by  the  Con- 
gress of  Its  appreciation  and  respect  for  the 
achievements  of  older  Americans  and  its 
desire  that  these  Americans  continue  to 
play  an  active  role  in  the  life  of  the  Nation, 
it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
people  of  the  United  SUtes  should  observe 
Older  Americans  Month  with  appropriate 
programs,  ceremonies,  and  activities.* 
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From  the  economic  center  of  the  Im- 
perial Valley  has  come  tremendous 
growth  in  the  past  70  years.  On  this, 
the  occasion  of  their  diamond  jubilee. 
I  wish  to  recognize  the  vibrant  and  ex- 
panding city  of  El  Centro.  I  know  we 
can  all  look  forward  to  many  more 
years  of  expansion  and  economic 
growth  from  the  citizens  of  the  city 
"Where  the  Desert  Came  to  Life."* 


INTRODUCTION  OP  OLDER 
AMERICANS  MONTH  RESOLU- 
TION 

HON.  BILL  McCOLLUM 

OPPU>RIDA 
IH  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRCSENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  S.  1983 

•  Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
1963  the  President  has  proclaimed 
May  as  the  month  to  express  this  Na- 
tion's gratitude  to  its  senior  Ameri- 
cans. In  keeping  with  this  tradition. 
Congress  last  year  passed  the  Older 
Americans  Month  resolution  and  so 
Joined  in  official  and  public  recogni- 
tion of  the  contributions  our  senior 
citizens  have  made  and  continue  to 
make  to  this  country. 

I  was  proud  to  be  the  House  sponsor 
of  Older  Americans  Month  last  year, 
and  I  am  proud  to  introduce  this  reso- 
lution again  today.  It  is  important 
that  Congress  join  in  this  annual  rec- 
ognition of  the  contributions  our 
senior  citizens  have  made.  The  United 
States  did  not  become  the  leader  of 
the  free  world  overnight.  It  took  the 
lifetimes  of  today's  senior  Americans 
to  help  build  the  foundation  for  the 
standard  of  living  and  the  democratic 
institutions  that  make  our  Nation  so 
great. 

Our  older  Americans  represent  a 
wealth  of  knowledge  and  experience 
that  continues  to  contribute  to  this 
Nation's  growth  and  Congress  would 
be  remiss  not  to  express  its  recognition 
of  this  wealth.  I,  therefore,  ask  for  my 
colleagues'  support  for  this  concurrent 
resolution  to  declare  May  as  Older 
Americans  Month. 

A  copy  of  the  text  of  this  proposed 
resolution  follows: 
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Whereas  older  Americans  have  contribu- 
ted many  years  of  service  to  their  families, 
their  communities,  and  the  Nation; 

Whereas  the  population  of  the  United 
States  is  comprised  of  a  large  percentage  of 
older  Americans  representing  a  wealth  of 
knowledge  and  experience; 

Whereas  acknowledgment  should  be  given 
to  older  Americans  for  the  contributions 


EL  CENTRO  IS  CELEBRATING 
ITS  DIAMOND  JUBILEE 


HON.  DUNCAN  HUNTER 

OPCALIPORHIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESEHTATIVKS 

Tuesday,  April  5,  1983 
•  Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  honor  the  city  of  El  Centro  which  is 
celebrating  its  diamond  jubilee  on 
April  9,  1983.  Incorporated  on  April  16. 
1908.  El  Centro.  in  the  heart  of  the 
lush  Imperial  VaUey,  is  frequently  re- 
ferred to  as  "Where  the  Desert  Came 
to  Life."  In  fact,  Imperial  County  for 
which  El  Centro  is  both  the  county 
seat  and  the  largest  population  center, 
ranks  fifth  in  agricultural  production 
of  all  coimties  in  the  United  States.  It 
is  also  first  in  the  Nation  in  pen-fed 
cattle.  Prom  the  El  Centro  growers 
and  shippers  comes  the  tremendous 
output  of  fresh  produce— valued  at 
over  $764.8  million— that  has  earned 
the  area  the  title  "Heart  of  America's 
Winter  Garden." 

Perhaps  the  greatest  testimony  to 
the  spirit  of  the  people  of  El  Centro  Is 
the  way  in  which  they  brought  water 
to  the  vast  desert  that  was  once  Impe- 
rial Valley.  The  Ail-American  Canal, 
completed  in  1940.  runs  from  the  Colo- 
rado River  through  85  miles  of  Ameri- 
ca's driest  climate  to  furnish  the  only 
source  of  water  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Imperial  County.  Under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Imperial  Irrigation  Dis- 
trict, the  Ail-American  Canal,  third 
largest  in  America,  provides  a  safe  and 
dependable  supply  of  water,  both  for 
irrigation  and  consumption,  for  all  the 
citizens  of  Imperial  County. 

In  addition  to  the  tremendous  agri- 
cultural output,  El  Centro— Spanish 
for  "The  Center"— is  known  for  its 
wide  variety  of  vacation  activities. 
Served  by  airlines,  railways,  and  bus 
service,  few  places  can  offer  the  diver- 
sity of  recreational  activities  that  El 
Centro  can.  Commonly  called  the 
place  "Where  the  Sun  Spends  the 
Winter."  a  visitor  can  swim  or  fish  in 
the  morning,  and  play  in  the  snow  in 
the  afternoon. 


F-16's  TO  ISRAEL 

HON.  GARY  L  ACKERMAN 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSEHTATIVES 

Tuesday,  ApHl  5. 1983 
•  Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
President  Reagan's  recent  ill-timed 
statement  regarding  the  withholding 
of  the  P-16  fighter  planes  promised  to 
Israel  reminds  me  of  an  old  slapstick 
routine:  Two  men  are  flghtng  and  a 
well-meaning  friend  of  the  first  man 
comes  along  to  help  and  takes  a  poke 
at  the  second  man.  He  misses  and  ends 
up  knocking  out  his  pal  instead. 

In  this  instance.  President  Reagan 
professes  to  be  interested  in  expedit- 
ing peace  in  the  Middle  East.  But  why 
do  so  by  taking  a  poke  at  Israel? 

I  have  great  difficulty  making  sense 
of  President  Reagan's  statement.  The 
timing  of  his  comments  especially  con- 
found me  since  all  recent  reports  state 
that  the  peace  talks  in  Lebanon  are 
going  better  than  ever.  The  decision 
also  comes  on  the  heels  of  the  Soviets 
supplying  Syria  vrith  SAM-5's  and 
other  sophisticated  weapons.  What 
kind  of  a  message  does  this  send  to 
U.S.  allies  and  adversaries? 

After  all,  it  is  not  as  though  these 
planes  were  to  be  delivered  imminent- 
ly and  a  final  decision  had  to  be  made 
this  week.  Shipment  of  the  next  group 
of  P-16's.  part  of  a  sale  of  75  planes  ar- 
ranged in  1975.  had  not  been  sched- 
uled to  begin  until  1985. 

What  is  President  Reagan's  stated 
rationale  for  withholding  the  P-16's? 
Those  weapons  must  be  for  defensive 
purposes,  he  is  quoted  as  saying,  and 
while  Israeli  forces  "are  in  the  posi- 
tion of  occupying  another  country 
•  ••  we  are  forbidden  by  law  to  re- 
lease those  planes." 

This  is  a  curious  charge  from  a 
President  who  himself  last  summer  de- 
scribed the  Israeli  action  in  Lebanon 
as  defensive,  from  a  President  whose 
administration  has  never  officially 
made  a  determination  that  Israel  vio- 
lated the  Arms  Export  Control  Act, 
and  from  a  President  whose  coxmtry 
has  just  gladly  accepted  an  offer  from 
Israel  to  share  in  the  military  informa- 
tion gleaned  from  that  "offensive 
action." 

There  is  some  speculation  that  Rea- 
gan's announcement  was  timed  to  pre- 
cede King  Hussein's  meeting  with 
Yassir  Arafat.  Supposedly  it  is  an  In- 
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ducement  to  Jordan  to  enter  Middle 
East  peace  negotiations.  But  if  the 
UJS.  promise  of  F-20A's  to  Jordan  was 
not  enough  to  get  Huasein  to  the  nego- 
tiating table,  why  should  this  be? 

An  April  3  editorial  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  opined  that  the  President  is 
using  the  F-16  question  not  as  a  stick, 
but  as  a  carrot  to  get  Israel  out  of  Leb- 
anon. It  hardly  matters,  since  the  end 
result  is  the  same.  Reagan's  climisy 
annoimcement  has  undermined  Israel 
in  the  delicate  talks  now  going  on  in 
Lebanon.  If  it  elicits  any  response  at 
all,  it  may  be  that  the  negotiators  on 
both  sides  will  now  dig  in  their  heels 
even  deeper. 

Before  the  President  swings  blindly, 
he  should  be  cautious  not  to  hurt  his 
friends.* 


MR.  UDALL'S  VOTING  RECORD 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDAU 

OP  ASIZOHA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  5,  1983 

•  Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
become  my  practice  from  time  to  time 
to  list  my  votes  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives here  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  I  strongly  believe  that  the 
people  of  Arizona  have  a  right  to  know 
where  I  stand  on  the  issues  decided  by 
the  House,  and  I  have  foimd  that 
printing  my  record  here  is  the  best 
way  to  provide  that  information. 

This  is  not  an  all-inclusive  list.  I 
have  omitted  noncontroversial  votes 
such  as  quorum  calls,  motions  to  re- 
solve into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House,  and  motions  to  approve  the 
Journal  of  the  previous  day. 

The  descriptions  are  necessarily 
somewhat  short,  and  I  am  sure  that 
some  of  my  constituents  will  have  ad- 
ditional questions  about  the  issues  de- 
scribed here.  So  I  invite  them  to  write 
me  for  specifics,  or  to  visit  my  district 
office  at  300  North  Main  in  Tucson  or 
1419  N.  3rd  Street,  Suite  103,  in  Phoe- 
nix. 

The  list  is  arranged  as  follows: 

KKT 

1.  Official  roUcaU  number 

2.  Number  of  the  bill  or  resolution; 

3.  "ntle  of  the  bill  or  resolution; 

4.  A  description  of  issue  being  voted  on; 
6.  The  date  of  the  action: 

6.  My  vote,  in  the  form  Y=yes.  N=no,  and 
NY = not  voting. 

7.  The  vote  of  the  entire  Arizona  delega- 
tion, in  the  form  (Yes-No-Not  voting); 

8.  An  indication  whether  the  motion  or 
amendment  was  passed  or  rejected;  and 

9.  The  total  vote. 

380.  HR  3809.  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act. 
Udall.  D-Ariz..  motion  that  the  House  re- 
solve Itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  for  consideration  of  the  bill  to  esUb- 
llsh  a  federal  program  for  the  Interim  stor- 
age and  eventual  permanent  disposal  of 
highly  radioactive  nuclear  waste.  Motion 
agreed  to  370-1:  Y(4-0-0).  September  30. 

382.  HJ  Res  350.  Balanced  Budget  Consti- 
tutional Amendment.  Sutistitute  to  require 
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the  president  to  submit  a  balanced  budget 
to  Congren  each  year  and  to  require  Con- 
gress to  adopt  a  balanced  budget  unless  a 
majority  of  Congress  declares  a  "national 
emergency."  in  which  case  deficit  spending 
would  be  allowed.  Rejected  77-348:  Y(3-l-0). 
October  1. 

383.  HJ  Res  350.  Balanced  Budget  Consti- 
tutional Amendment.  Passage  of  the  Joint 
resolution  to  propose  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  to  require  Congress  to  adopt  a 
balanced  federal  budget  every  year,  except 
in  time  of  war,  unless  a  three-fifths  majori- 
ty of  Congress  agreed  to  deficit  spending. 
Rejected  236-187:  N(2-2-0),  October  1. 

364.  HJ  Res  599.  Continuing  Appropria- 
tions, Fiscal  1983.  Adoption  of  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  Joint  resolution  to  pro- 
vide temporary  funding,  through  Dec.  17, 
1982,  for  government  agencies  whose  regu- 
lar fiscal  1983  appropriations  bills  had  not 
been  enacted  by  Oct.  1.  Adopted  290-123: 
Y(3-l-0),  October  1. 

365.  HJ  Res  599.  Continuing  Appropria- 
tions, Fiscal  1983.  Motion  that  the  House 
concur  in  a  Senate  amendment  to  increase 
the  salaries  of  air  traffic  controllers  6.6  per- 
cent annually,  with  an  amendment  that 
would  permit  the  administration  to  rehire 
former  air  traffic  controllers.  Motion  reject- 
ed 128-267:  Y(  1-3-0),  October  1. 

366.  HR  5890.  NASA  Authorization.  Adop- 
tion of  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  to 
authorize  $6,772,900,000  in  fiscal  1983  for 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration. Adopted  284-83:  Y(2-l-l),  October 
1. 

367.  HR  6267.  Net  Worth  Guarantee  Act. 
Adoption  of  the  rule  (H  Res  603)  providing 
for  House  floor  consideration  of  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  bill  to  strengthen  the  fi- 
nancial sUbllity  of  the  savings  and  loan  in- 
dustry and  expand  the  powers  of  both  sav- 
ings and  loan  Institutions  and  commercial 
banks.  Adopted  294-59:  NV(  2-0-2),  October 
1. 

368.  S  2036.  Job  Training.  Adoption  of  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill  to  esUblish  a 
new  program,  replacing  the  expired  Com- 
prehensive Employment  and  Training  Act, 
of  grants  to  sUtes  and  local  governments 
for  providing  skill  training  and  other  em- 
ployment-related assistance  to  economically 
disadvantaged  youths  and  adults.  Adopted 
(and  thus  cleared  for  the  president)  339-12: 
Y(2-l-l),  October  1. 

369.  HR  3809.  Nuclear  Waste  PoUcy  Act. 
Udall,  E>-Ariz.,  motion  that  the  House  re- 
solve itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  for  consideration  of  the  bill  to  esUb- 
lish a  federal  program  for  the  Interim  stor- 
age and  eventual  permanent  disposal  of 
highly  radioactive  nuclear  waste.  Motion 
agreed  to  333-4:  Y(4-0-0),  November  29. 

370.  HR  3809.  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act. 
Amendment  to  reduce  the  power  of  the 
sUtes  to  veto  the  location  of  an  Interim 
storage  facility  for  spent  nuclear  fuel  within 
their  borders  by  requiring  a  vote  by  one 
house  of  Congress  to  sustain  a  sUte  veto, 
rather  than  letting  the  veto  stand  unless 
overruled  by  both  houses  of  Congress,  as 
provided  in  the  bill.  Rejected  181-194:  Y(4- 
0-0).  November  29. 

371.  HR  3809.  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act. 
Amendment  to  prohibit  the  location  of  a 
permanent  nuclear  waste  repository  at  a  site 
adjacent  to  an  area  one  mile  by  one  mile 
with  a  population  of  1,000  or  more.  Rejected 
81-296:  N(2-2-0),  November  29. 

372.  HR  3809.  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act. 
Amendment  to  reduce  the  power  of  sUtes  to 
veto  the  location  of  a  permanent  nuclear 
waste  repository  within  their  borders  by  re- 
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quiring  a  vote  by  one  house  of  CraigreM  to 
sustain  rather  than  letting  the  veto  stand 
unless  overruled  by  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress, as  provided  in  the  bill.  Adopted  190- 
184:  N(3-l-0).  November  29. 

373.  HR  3809.  Nuclear  Waste  PoUcy  Act 
Amendment  to  eliminate  from  the  bill  the 
provisions  authorizing  the  creation  of  feder- 
al interim  storage  for  spent  fuel  from  nucle- 
ar utilities.  Rejected  84-308:  N(0-44).  No- 
vember 30. 

374.  HR  3809.  Nuclear  Waste  PoUcy  Act 
Amendment  to  require  that  guidelines  for 
the  location  of  a  permanent  nuclear  waste 
repository  provide  for  the  disqualification  of 
any  site  if  the  repository's  surface  facility 
would  be  in  a  highly  populated  area.  Reject- 
ed 109-293:  N(0-4-0).  November  30. 

375.  HR  7158.  Treasury.  Postal  Service, 
General  Government  Appropriations.  Fiscal 
1983.  Motion  to  recommit  the  bill  to  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  with  instructions  to 
report  it  back  with  an  amendment  cutting  3 
percent  from  non-mandatory  spending. 
Motion  agreed  to  193-172:  NV(3-0-3).  No- 
veml>er  30. 

376.  HR  7158.  Treasury,  Postal  Service. 
General  Govenunent  Appropriations,  Fiscal 
1983.  Passage  of  the  bill  to  appropriate 
$10,680,236,100  for  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, Postal  Service,  executive  offices  and 
several  independent  agencies  in  fiscal  1983. 
Passed  269-98:  NV(  1-1-2),  November  30. 

377.  HR  7205.  Labor-Health  and  Human 
Services-Education  Appropriations,  Fiscal 
1983.  Passage  of  the  bill  to  provide 
$85,390,630,000  for  the  Department  of 
Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services  and 
Education  and  related  agencies  for  fiscal 
1983.  Passed  330-70:  NV(  1-1-2),  December  1. 

378.  HR  6995.  Federal  Trade  Commission 
(FTC)  Authorization.  Substitute  for  the 
Luleen,  D-Ohio.  amendment,  to  provide  that 
anti-competitive  practices  by  professionals 
that  are  required  and  supervised  by  sUtes 
cannot  be  challenged  under  federal  anti- 
trust law.  Rejected  195-208:  NV(  1-2-1).  De- 
cember 1. 

379.  HR  6995.  Federal  Trade  Commission 
(FTC)  Authorization.  Amendment  to 
exempt  professionals  from  FTC  Jurisdiction 
until  Congress  specifically  grants  that  au- 
thority. Adopted  245-155:  NV(3-0-l).  De- 
cember 1. 

380.  HR  6995.  Federal  Trade  Commission 
(FTC)  Authorization.  Amendment  to  reduce 
FTC  authorizations  to  $60.8  million  for 
fiscal  1983;  $55.1  million,  1984:  $54.6  million. 
1985;  from  the  bill's  levels  of  $66  million. 
$70.7  million  and  $75.7  million.  Adopted 
241-158:  NV(2-0-2),  December  1. 

381.  HR  3809.  Nuclear  Waste  PoUcy  Act. 
Motion  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  for  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  to  esUbllsh  a  feder- 
al program  for  the  interim  storage  and 
eventual  permanent  disposal  of  highly  ra- 
dioactive nuclear  waste.  Motion  agreed  to 
345-6:  Y(4-0-0),  December  2. 

382.  HR  3809.  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act 
Amendment  to  increase  federal  reimburse- 
ment of  sUtes  or  Indian  tribes  for  costs  re- 
sulting from  the  placement  of  a  nuclear 
waste  storage  test  or  evaluation  facility  in 
that  sUte  or  reservation.  Payments  would 
be  90  percent  for  sUtes,  100  percent  for 
Indian  tribes,  rather  than  75  percent  as  in 
the  bllL  Rejected  72-321:  N(0-4-0).  Decem- 
ber 3. 

383.  HR  3809.  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act 
Amendment  to  Include  storage  of  military 
nuclear  waste  under  the  provisions  of  the 
act.  Reject  105-381:  N(0-4-0).  December  3. 
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3M.  HR  3809.  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act 
Amendment  to  reduce  the  power  of  states  to 
veto  the  location  of  a  permanent  nuclear 
waste  repository  within  their  borders  by  re- 
quirtng  a  vote  by  one  house  of  Congress  to 
sustain  a  state  veto,  rather  than  letting  the 
veto  stand  unless  overruled  by  both  houses 
of  Contress,  as  provided  In  the  bllL  Adopted 
21S-179:  N(3-l-0).  Deconber  2. 

385.  HR  2330.  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission Authorisation.  Motion  to  eliminate 
a  provision  requiring  the  president  to  make 
a  comprehensive  study  of  the  domestic  ura- 
nium industry  and  imposing  a  moratorium 
on  new  contracts  for  uranium  imports  if 
such  imports  exceeded  37.5  percent  of  total 
VJS.  demand  for  two  consecutive  years. 
Motion  agreed  to  341-148:  M(0-4-0).  Decem- 
ber 2. 

386.  HR  2330.  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission Authorization.  Motion  to  eliminate 
provisions  prohibiting  the  use  of  burned 
fuel  from  civilian  nuclear  power  plants  for 
the  production  of  nuclear  weapons;  limiting 
the  authority  of  the  Department  of  Energy 
to  withhold  certain  unclassified  informa- 
tion, and  changing  the  schedule  for  issuing 
regulations  concerning  the  cleanup  of  urani- 
um tailings.  Motion  rejected  107-281:  N(2-2- 
0),  December  2. 

'  387.  HR  7356.  Interior  Appropriations, 
Fiscal  1083.  Adoption  of  the  rule  (H  Res 
616)  providing  for  House  floor  consideration 
of  the  bill  to  appropriate  funds  in  fiscal 
1983  for  the  Interior  Department,  Forest 
Service,  certain  Energy  Department  pro- 
grams and  related  agencies.  Adopted  293-29: 
Y(2-l-l),  December  3. 

388.  HR  7356.  Interior  Appropriations, 
Fiscal  1983.  Passage  of  the  bill  to  appropri- 
ate funds  in  fiscal  1983  for  the  Interior  De- 
partment, Forest  Service,  certain  Energy 
Department  programs  and  related  agencies. 
Passed  275-73:  Y(3-l-0),  December  3. 

389.  HR  6211.  Transportation  Assistance 
Act  of  1982.  Adoption  of  the  rule  (H  Res 
620)  providing  for  House  floor  consideration 
of  the  bill  to  authorize  funds  for  highway 
and  mass  transit  programs  for  fiscal  1983- 
1986  and  to  increase  gasoline  and  other 
highway  taxes.  Adopted  197-194:  T(2-2-0), 
December  6. 

390.  HR  6211.  Transportation  Assistance 
Act  of  1982.  Amendment  to  ensure  that 
funds  for  highway  and  mass  transit  projects 
substituted  for  Interstate  Highway  seg- 
ments are  subject  to  the  appropriations 
process.  Rejected  96-305:  N(  1-2-1),  Decem- 
ber 6. 

391.  HR  6211.  Transportation  Assistance 
Act  of  1982.  Amendment  to  waive  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  wage  requirements  for  federally 
funded  transportation  projects.  Rejected 
174-233:  N(  2-1-1),  December  6. 

392.  HR  6211.  Transportation  Assistance 
Act  of  1982.  Amendment  to  limit  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  wage  requirements  for  federally 
funded  highway  projects  to  "initial"  high- 
way construction.  Rejected  191-194:  N(2-l- 
1),  December  6. 

393.  HR  6211.  Transportation  Assistance 
Act  of  1982.  Amendment  to  delete  provi- 
sions directing  the  secretary  to  make  certain 
discretionary  funds  available  to  complete 
high  cost  Interstate  segments.  Rejected  21- 
329:  N( 0-3-1),  December  6. 

394.  HR  6211.  Transportation  Assistance 
Act  of  1982.  Amendment  to  prevent  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  wage  provisions  from  limiting  le- 
gitimate job  opportunities  for  any  individ- 
ual. Rejected  149-217:  N(2-l-l),  December  6. 

395.  HR  6211.  Transportation  Assistance 
Act  of  1982.  Amendment  to  increase  the  4- 
cents-a-gallon  fuel  tax  to  9-cents-a-gallon, 
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increase  heavy-truck  levies  and  make  other 
changes  In  highway  taxes.  Adopted  236-169: 
Y(l-2-l),  December  6. 

396.  HR  6211.  TransporUtlon  Assistance 
Act  of  1982.  Passage  of  the  bill  to  authorize 
$71.3  billion  for  fiscal  1983-1986  for  high- 
way and  transit  programs  and  to  increase 
gasoline  and  other  highway  taxes.  Passed 
262-143:  Y(  1-2-1).  December  6. 

398.  HR  7355.  Department  of  Defense  Ap- 
propriations, Fiscal  1983.  Amendment  to 
delete  $988  million  for  procurement  of  five 
MX  missUes.  Adopted  245-176:  y(  1-3-0),  De- 
cember 7. 

399.  HR  7355.  Department  of  Defense  Ap- 
propriations, Fiscal  1983.  Substitute  for  the 
Harkin,  D-Iowa,  amendment  to  bar  the  use 
of  funds  in  the  bill  by  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  or  Defense  Department  to 
extend  military  assistance  to  any  non-gov- 
ernmental organization  for  the  purpose  of 
overthrowing  the  government  of  Nicaragua 
or  for  provoking  a  military  exchange  be- 
tween Nicaragua  and  Honduras.  Adopted 
411-0:  Y( 4-0-0),  December  8. 

400.  HR  7355.  Department  of  Ejefense  Ap- 
propriations, Fiscal  1983.  Passage'of'  the  bill 
to  appropriate  $230,330,492,000  for  military 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Defense  In 
fiscal  1983.  Passed  346-68:  Y(4-0-0),  Decem- 
ber 8. 

402.  HR  6957.  State.  Justice.  Commerce 
Appropriations,  Fiscal  1983.  Amendment  to 
bar  use  of  any  Justice  Department  funds  in 
the  bill  to  bring  any  sort  of  action  to  require 
"dlrec^y  or  indirectly"  busing  beyond  a 
school  nearest  a  pupil's  home,  except  for 
special  education  for  the  handicapped. 
Adopted  243-153:  N(3-l-0),  December  9. 

403.  HR  6957.  State,  Justice,  Commerce 
Appropriations,  Fiscal  1983.  Amendment  to 
reduce  the  Legal  Services  Corporation  ap- 
propriation from  $241  million  to  $100  mil- 
lion. Rejected  121-269:  N(2-l-l),  December 
9. 

404.  HR  6957.  SUte,  Justice,  Commerce 
Appropriations,  Fiscal  1983.  Motion  to  con- 
clude debate  on  the  bill  and  amendments  by 
8  pjn.  Dec.  9.  Motion  agreed  to  205-132: 
Y(  1-2-1),  December  9. 

405.  HR  6957.  State,  Justice,  Commerce 
Appropriations,  Fiscal  1983.  Motion  that  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  rise  and 
report  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  a  rec- 
ommendation to  strike  the  enacting  clause, 
which  would  kUl  the  biU.  Motion  rejected 
32-299:  N(0-3-l),  December  9. 

406.  HR  6957.  SUte,  Justice,  Commerce 
Appropriations,  Fiscal  1983.  Passage  of  the 
biU  to  appropriate  $9,004,628,000  in  fiscal 
1983  for  the  State,  Justice  and  Commerce 
departments,  the  judiciary  and  related 
agencies.  Passed  234-125:  Y(l-2-l).  Decem- 
ber 9. 

407.  HR  5133.  Auto  Domestic  Content  Re- 
quirements. Adoption  of  the  rule  (H.  Res. 
622)  providing  for  House  floor  consideration 
of  the  bill  to  require  auto  manufacturers  to 
use  specific  levels  of  American-generated 
"domestic  content"  in  vehicles  sold  in  the 
United  SUtes.  Adopted  191-120:  NV{0-2-2). 
December  9.« 
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"SANDY"  EWAN.  AN 
EXTRAORDINARY  PAN 


HON.  STENY  H.  HOYER 

or  MAKTUUID 
Ilf  THE  HOUSI  OP  RKPRESEirTATIVCS 

Tuesday,  April  5, 1983 

•  Mr.  HOYI31.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  story  that  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  Maryland  Athletic 
Review  about  Sandy  Ewan,  a  diehard 
University  of  Maryland  Terrapin  fan 
and  leader  in  the  Washington  metro- 
politan area  for  his  community  service 
for  the  hearing  impaired. 

Sandy  Ewan  has  been  deaf  from 
birth,  but  this  has  never  diminished 
his  interest  in  life,  and  in  particular. 
Maryland  Terrapin  sports  activities. 
Since  his  first  encounter  with  the 
Terps,  when  as  a  Boy  Scout  he  visited 
a  Maryland  football  game,  he  has  been 
an  avid  fan. 

His  work  in  the  community  has  been 
recognized  by  numerous  groups,  and  in 
1981  he  received  the  Frederick  C. 
Schrelber  Memorial  Award,  given  to 
the  deaf  person  who  has  contributed 
the  most  to  the  deaf  community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me  great  pleas- 
ure to  bring  to  my  colleagues  the  ac- 
complishments of  this  extraordinary 
fan. 

"Sahdy"  EIwah:  Am  Extraordihaht  Fam 

(By  Stephanie  Bobrowsky) 
While    42-year-old   Sandy   Ewan   cannot 
hear  the  victory  chants  of  UM  Terp  fans 
fired  up  for  a  win.  in  spirit  he  is  leading 
their  cheers. 

Like  his  parents,  Sandy  was  bom  com- 
pletely deaf— as  was  his  wife  Theresa,  his 
11-year-old  son  Karl,  and  his  nine- year-old 
daughter  Darlene.  But  never  mind  the  deaf- 
ness—for to  Sandy  deafness  is  merely  an 
"inconvenience"— not  a  disability.  From  his 
vantage  point,  only  those  unfortunate  few 
who  have  never  bought  tickets  to  a  Mary- 
land athletic  event  are  tnily  handicapped. 

In  many  ways  Sandy  is  as  familiar  a  sight 
at  Maryland  football  and  basketball  games 
as  the  University  marching  band  or  the  Ter- 
rapin mascot.  In  13  years  he  has  never  once 
missed  a  basketball  game— either  at  home 
or  away— and  he  can  count  on  both  hands 
the  nimiber  of  times  he  has  watched  the 
Terp  football  team  from  his  home  television 
set  in  College  Park  instead  of  from  the 
stands. 

Moreover,  Sandy  Is  a  regular  at  banquets 
and  special  athletic  functions,  an  avowed 
UM  lacrosse,  golf,  and  soccer  addict,  and  a 
number-one  Terrapin  drum  beater  and  pro- 
moter within  metropolitan  Washington's 
deaf  community. 

"His  family  and  career  as  an  offset  printer 
notwithstanding,  Sandy  Ewan  lives, 
breathes,  and  dreams  Maryland  athletics," 
says  Frank  Turk,  a  longtime  friend  and  as- 
sistant director  of  resident  life  at  Oallaudet 
College.  "Suffice  it  to  say,  the  entire  Uni- 
versity is  in  his  blood  and  he  simply  cannot 
contain  his  enthusiasm." 

Turk's  assessment  Is  well  founded.  Consid- 
er At  last  year's  basketball  banquet  Ewan 
reserved  two  full  tables  for  the  deaf  friends 
and  coUeagues  at  the  Oovemment  Printing 


Office  he  has  turned  on  to  UM  athletics.  At 
this  year's  ICaryUnd-Clemaon  showdown,  he 
was  aocompanied  by  60  fellow  deaf  Terratrin 
devotees.  And  next  year,  he  plans  to  spear- 
head the  University's  first  tailgate  parties 
for  the  bearing-impaired  and  a  season-ticket 
subscription  drive. 

Ewan's  love  affair  with  UM  sports  was 
kindled  over  30  years  ago,  on  Oct.  6.  1951. 
The  settinr  a  crowd-filled  Byrd  Stadium, 
where  Maryland  was  about  to  sweep  George 
Washington  University,  33-6.  Sometime  be- 
tween the  first  and  second  quarters,  a  Terp- 
struck  Ewan  snuck  away  from  his  comrades 
of  Boy  Scout  Troop  #76  for  a  better  look  at 
the  action. 

Headed  straight  for  the  sidelines  of  the 
football  field,  Ewan  Inadvertently  bimiped 
into  coach  Jim  Tatum.  While  he  could  not 
use  words  to  justify  his  sudden  appearance 
at  Maryland's  40-yard  line,  Ewan's  thumbs- 
up  sign  and  obvious  curiosity  won  over  the 
coach- and  for  the  rest  of  the  game  he  was 
treated  to  a  front-row  seat  of  honor  on  the 
Terrapin  bench. 

If  Ewan's  introduction  to  Maryland  sports 
has  made  him  view  the  entire  athletic  pro- 
gram through  permanently  rosy  glasses, 
then  he  makes  no  apologies.  The  thumbs-up 
sign  he  still  uses  and  a  few  short  sentences 
printed  on  the  notebook  he  is  never  without 
convey  the  extent  of  his  devotion.  Writes 
Ewan:  "The  Redskins  are  o.Il  The  Bullets 
are  o.k.  The  Caps  are  o.k.  But  the  Terps— 
they're  nimiber  one!" 

Though  Ewan  can  read  lips,  experience 
has  shown  him  that  his  notebook  Is  the 
easiest  means  of  communicating  with  the 
hearing  world.  And  indeed  a  blank  sheet  of 
paper  and  a  confusing  play  have  set  the 
stage  for  many  new  friendships— as  Ewan 
never  hesitates  to  tap  the  shoulder  of  a 
stranger  seated  next  to  him  at  a  Maryland 
game  and  introduce  himself  by  way  of  a 
hastily  scribbled  question  on  football  yard- 
age or  basketball  fouls. 

In  two  decades  of  Terp  sports  not  one 
fellow  spectator  has  ignored  his  out- 
stretched hand  and  notebook— a  winning 
record  that  particularly  pleases  Ewan. 

While  it  is  undeniably  tough-going  to 
steer  him  away  from  the  topic  of  UM  sports, 
persistent  conversational  prodding  reveals 
many  additional  "wins"  to  Ewan's  credit. 
The  former  president  of  the  Metropolitan 
Washington  Association  for  the  Deaf,  Ewan 
is  an  active  lobbyist  for  the  deaf  who  made 
several  successful  trips  to  the  Carter  White 
House  to  promote  nationwide  television  cap- 
tioning. He  Is  also  the  1981  winner  of  the 
Frederick  C.  &chreiber  Memorial  Award— an 
award  given  annually  to  the  deaf  person  In 
metropolitan  Washington  who  has  contrib- 
uted most  to  the  deaf  community. 

His  impact  is  also  keenly  felt  within  the 
confines  of  his  own  home.  He  and  his  wife 
have  succeeded  in  raising  two  very  earnest 
Terps  fans— and  in  fact  Karl,  his  oldest,  had 
just  announced  that  his  nimiber  one  goal  is 
to  enroll  at  UM  and  play  basketball  for 
Lefty  Driesell. 

Aside  from  his  high  hopes  for  a  never- 
ending  string  of  Maryland  wins,  absolutely 
nothing  could  make  his  dad  happier.* 
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GREEN  NOTES  ISRAEU  LOYAL- 
TY TO  UNITED  STATES  AT  THE 
UNITED  NATIONS 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

opcAUPoamA 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBFRBSEirTATrVES 

Tuesday ,  April  S.  1983 

•  Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  past  year.  I  have  worked  with  nu- 
merous individuals  to  resolve  several 
problems  which  have  hampered  the 
ability  of  law  enforcement  officials  in 
my  district  from  carrying  out  their  re- 
sponsibilities for  protecting  the  pub- 
lic's safety. 

I  am  introducing  two  pieces  of  legis- 
lation today  which  reflect  my  discus- 
sions with  representatives  from  the 
U.S.  Parole  Commission,  the  Sacra- 
mento Coimty  Sheriff's  Department, 
the  Sacramento  Police  Department, 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  and  members  of  the  Califor- 
nia Legislature.  These  measures  focus 
primarily  on  facilitating  cooperation 
and  the  sharing  of  data  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  State  and 
local  law  enforcement  agencies. 

The  first  measure  is  identical  to  a 
bill  that  I  authored  in  the  last  Con- 
gress which  makes  a  number  of  modi- 
fications to  the  Parole  Commission 
and  Reorganization  Act  of  1976.  In 
particular,  my  bill  will  codify  an  ad- 
ministrative regulation  that  directs 
the  Parole  Commission  to  make  avail- 
able, upon  request  by  a  State  or  local 
law  enforcement  agency,  information 
about  Federal  parolees  currently 
under  Federal  supervision  within  their 
local  jurisdiction.  To  preserve  the  con- 
fidential nature  of  this  information, 
the  legislation  prohibits  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies  from  releasing  this 
data  to  nonlaw  enforcement  officials. 
In  addition,  my  bill  requires  that  the 
Bureau  of  Prisons  release  similar  data 
to  law  enforcement  agencies  regarding 
inmates  of  residential  community 
treatment  centers  or  halfway  houses. 

The  second  measure  seeks  to  insure 
that  individuals  who  have  been  con- 
victed of  a  crime  and  are  fleeing  from 
Justice  wiD  not  be  eligible  to  receive 
benefits  under  the  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children  and  supplemental 
security  income  programs.  Several 
California  cases  have  been  document- 
ed in  which  fugitive  felons  have  quali- 
fied for  and  received  Federal  welfare 
payments.  I  believe  that  this  practice 
represents  an  inappropriate  use  of 
scarce  Federal  public  assistance  re- 
sources. My  legislation  will  prohibit 
this  anomalous  situation  from  occur- 
ring, which  appears  to  be  an  oversight 
in  the  law. 

I  urge  your  support  for  these  meas- 
ures, as  their  adoption  will  provide  law 
enforcement  agencies  with  additional 
tools  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.* 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 

ormwTOKK 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSEHTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  April  5,  1983 

•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion the  fact  that  no  other  country 
seated  at  the  United  Nations  support- 
ed the  U.S.  policies  more  often  in  1982 
than  did  Israel.  At  a  time  when  our  al- 
liance with  Israel  is  severely  scruti- 
nized by  many,  these  data  show  us 
once  again  that  we  must  count  Israel 
among  our  strongest  and  best  allies, 
not  Just  in  the  troubled,  vital  Mideast, 
but  throughout  the  world. 

Though  obviously  not  the  final  yard- 
stick for  our  relationships  with  other 
countries,  this  U.N.  voting  index  does 
provide  an  important  means  of  assess- 
ing whether  countries  we  support  un- 
dermine or  promote  U.S.  interests.  In 
1982.  during  the  37th  General  Assem- 
bly, Israel  supported  the  United  States 
86.2  percent  of  the  time,  more  than 
any  other  country.  In  second  place  was 
the  United  Kingdom,  which  supported 
the  United  States  80.1  percent  of  the 
time.  Our  friends  the  Saudis  voted 
with  us  24  percent  of  the  time,  not 
much  better  than  the  Soviet  Union, 
with  whom  we  agreed  20.6  percent  of 
the  time.  Albania  agreed  least  often 
with  the  United  States,  with  a  score  of 
only  8.8  percent. 

This  index  shows  that  Israel  is 
nearly  unique  among  our  allies  in  the 
consistency  of  her  support  for  U.S.  in- 
terests around  the  world,  and  contra- 
dicts the  claims  of  Israel's  critics  that 
she  Is  unreliable.  It  also  provides  tell- 
ing evidence  that  our  alliances  with 
certain  Arab  and  Latin  American 
countries  are  not  well  founded.  I  ask 
that  this  valuable  document  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  this  point.  The 
listing  is  by  region,  and  in  decreasing 
order  of  U.S.  support.  Thank  you.  Mr. 
Speaker. 

U.ff.  memben  box  score  supporting  V^ 
policies  in  1982 


86.2 

31.8 

31.4 

80.6 

30.4 

„... 29.0 

38.3 

28.1 

36.3 

36.0 

26.8 

26.7 

Equatorial  Guinea .....  2S.4 

Cameroon 25.1 

Central  Africa 25.0 

Togo 24.1 

Tunisia 24.0 

DjibouU 28.7 

Lesotho . 28.4 


Israel 

Africa: 

Morocco 

Malawi 

Somalia 

Ivory  Coast 

Uberia 

Zaire 

Gabon 

Egypt 

Sudan 

Senegal 

Chad 
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ICMiritania.. 


Kenya. .._. 

Upper  V<rita. 
Nicer.  .»«•««.• 
Ruanda 


Bunmdi. 
Zambia.. 


llaU 

Nlg«la.~ 
Tanauila 


Sterra  Leone. 
Gambia 


CHiana.. 


Botswana. 
Comores... 

Guinea 

Uganda. 


MaurtUus.. 
Swaiiland.. 

Conco 

Sao  Tome.. 


Boiln 

Angola 

Guinea-Bissau. 


23.1 
22.4 
22.3 
22.0 
21.6 
21.1 
20.6 
20.6 
20.5 
20.3 
20.3 
20.3 
20.1 
20.0 
20.0 
1S.2 
17.9 
17.3 
16.0 
16.0 
15.1 
14.9 
14.2 
14.2 
13.9 
13.6 
12.8 
12.8 
12.8 
12.2 
11.2 
10.4 


Libya.... 

Algeria 

Zimbabwe 

Seychelles 

Ethiopia 

Moaambique.. 
Cape  Verde .... 
Asia: 

Japan 67.2 

Solomons . 34.2 

Fiji 31.6 

Lebanon . 31.5 

Singapore 30.8 

Papua  New  Guinea 30.4 

Philippines 30.2 


Samoa., 
Kampuchea. 

Burma. „ 

Pakistan 


30.2 
28.0 
27.1 
2fl  8 

Thailand 26!6 

Nepal 26.5 

25.8 
24.5 
24.3 
24.0 
22.8 
22.0 
21.8 
20.8 
20.7 
20.6 
20.3 
20.2 
20.2 
19.9 
19.5 
18.4 
18.3 
17.2 
16.3 
14.8 
14.4 
12.9 
12.4 
11.5 
11.4 
10.3 


Malaysia. 

Indonesia 

Oman 

Saudi  Arabia... 

Bangladesh. 

Sri  Lanka 

MakUve 

Jordan 

Qatar 

Bahrain 

China 

Kuwait 

Rmiratwt 

Cyprus 

Bhutan 

Yemen,  No 

Mongolia 

IndU 

Iraq 

Iran 

Syria 

Vanuatu 

Yemen.  So 

Afghanistan... 


Viet  Nam 

Eastern  Europe: 

Himgary 

Bulgaria 

Byelorussia .. 

Ukraine 

TTSSR 

Ctechoslovakia 

ODR 

Romania. 

Yugoslavia 

Poland 

>  Albania 
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Western  Europe  and  other. 

United  Kingdom 80.1 

PRG 76.6 

Belgium 74.4 

Luxembourg „ ........ —  73.7 

Canada 70.7 

France 68.8 

Italy 67.9 

Netherlands . 66.8 

Australia 64.6 

New  Zealand 64.2 

Denmark 60.3 

Norway „ 59.8 

Iceland 58.4 

Portugal -....  67.3 

Spain »....  51.1 

Ireland 40.7 

Turkey 44.6 

Finland „ 43.2 

Sweden 43.0 

Austria. 40.6 

Greece 33.2 

MalU 24.7 

Guatemala ..... » 49.2 

Papaguay . 48.9 

Uruguay „.„.„._.._.«..............»....  36.4 

Honduras 36.2 

St.  Lucia 35.2 

Chile 35.1 

St.  Vince 33.3 

El  Salvador 32.9 

Haiti 31.9 

Bahamas 31.3 

Dom.  Rep 30.1 

CosU  Rica 29.4 

Colombia 27.7 

BraaU . 27.2 

Venezuela. . .~ 25.0 

Ant/Barb 25.0 

Ecuador 24.9 

Trin/Tob 24.8 

Jamaica 24.0 

Peru 23.8 

Suriname . ~ — -. •.••• —  23.5 

Dominica 23.5 

Argentina. ...».»..».»..................»......•••  22.1 

Barbados 22.1 

Panama ~. 20.0 

Mexico 19.9 

BoUvla 18.5 

Belize 17.9 

Guyana . 17.5 

Nicaragua . . .......       14.3 

Cuba 10.5 

Grenada 9.3» 


21.0 
20.8 
20.6 
20.6 
20.6 
20.5 
20.1 
19.4 
19.0 
18.9 
8.3 


THE  PERLOV  FAMILY 


HON.  NICHOLAS  MAVROULES 

OP  MASSACHUSKTTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  5,  1983 

•  Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
concert  with  the  1983  Congressional 
Call  to  Conscience  Vigil  for  Soviet 
Jews,  I  would  like  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  this  House  upon  the  plight  of 
Leonid  Perlov.  his  wife.  Evgeny,  and 
their  son,  Vladimir,  who  to  date  have 
unsuccessfully  tried  to  emigrate  from 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Perlov's,  of  21  Krasnostu- 
dentchsky.  Apt.  53,  Mo8COW-442,  have 
been  attempting  to  leave  for  Israel 
since  1979.  Leonid  Perlov  has  been 
denied  an  exit  visa  on  two  occasions  by 
the  Soviet  Government  allegedly  be- 
cause his  work  as  an  engineer  5  years 
ago  required  a  security  clearance.  Im- 
mediately after  his  initial  application 
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in  1979,  Mr.  Perlov  was  removed  from 
his  engineering  Job  as  the  Soviet  au- 
thorities sought  to  punish  him  for  his 
temerity,  in  asking  to  leave  the 
U.S.S.R.  He  is  now  forced  to  work  as  a 
bus  ticket  collector. 

To  compound  Mr.  Perlov's  predica- 
ment, his  wife  was  also  fired  from  her 
post  as  a  music  teacher.  Ever  since, 
she  has  been  unable  to  find  a  new  po- 
sition. 

As  for  their  son,  he  is  scheduled  to 
graduate  from  liigh  school  in  June  of 
1983.  Upon  graduation,  he  would  be 
subject  to  compulsory  military  service. 
If  drafted,  Vladimir  will  be  in  the 
Army  for  2  years  and  will  be  consid- 
ered a  security  risk  for  at  least  5  years 
afterward. 

At  present,  I  do  not  believe  the  Per- 
lov's constitute  a  security  threat  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  However,  should  their 
departure  be  delayed  much  longer, 
Vladimir  will  find  himself  in  the  army, 
and  as  the  parents  cannot  leave  with- 
out him.  all  their  hopes  for  emigration 
will  bedashed. 

The  Perlov's  are  unfortunate  victims 
of  a  cruel  and  repressive  Soviet  policy 
that  severely  restricts  Soviet  Jewish 
emigration.  They  stand  indicted  by 
the  state  because  of  a  policy  that 
treats  a  demand  for  freedom  as  a 
crime  to  be  punished  rather  than  as  a 
fundamental  right  to  be  protected. 

As  a  direct  result  of  that  policy. 
Soviet  Jewish  emigration  has  been  se- 
verely restricted.  One  point,  I  under- 
stand only  2,670  Jews  were  permitted 
to  emigrate  from  the  U.S.S.R.  in 
1982— a  95  percent  drop  from  1979. 
These  numbers  represent  the  lowest 
level  of  Soviet  Jewish  emigration  in  12 
years. 

But  the  Perlov  family  is  not  simply  a 
statistic.  They  happen  to  be  three  very 
real  individuals  who  are  suffering  at 
the  hands  of  a  heartless  Soviet  system. 
And  their  struggle  to  emigrate  has 
become  more  than  Just  one  unhappy 
case  of  a  lone  family  versus  the 
U.S.S.R.  In  fact,  their  daily  trials  have 
transformed  the  Perlov's  into  a 
symbol— of  a  grave  crisis  in  interna- 
tional human  rights. 

The  crlticaUy  important  issue  that 
the  Perlov  family  and  their  history 
symbolize  is  one  that  cannot  be  ig- 
nored by  the  Congress.  We  are  all  of 
us  subject  to  a  moral  imperative  that 
denuuids  we  speak  out  and  express  our 
solidarity  with  Soviet  Jews  like  the 
Perlov's  who  have  laeen  denied  reli- 
gious freedom  and  their  right  to  emi- 
grate.* 
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DESPAIR  AMONG  JOBLESS  ON 
RISE 


HON.  MARCY  KAPTUR 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPItBSXMTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  April  S.  1983 


•  Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend to  my  colleagues  this  April  2, 
New  York  Times  article  which  sear- 
ingly  depicts  the  physical  and  psycho- 
logical impact  of  long-term  industrial 
unemployment.  Brief  and  sporadic 
changes  in  bureaucratic  calculations 
of  unemployment  do  not  change  the 
tragic  facts  of  life  facing  millions  of 
Americans. 

The  most  significant  assessment  is 
offered  by  Dr.  Harvey  Brenner,  a  pro- 
fessor of  health  services  administra- 
tion at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  who 
advises,  "The  massiveness  of  this  prob- 
lem has  not  yet  descended  on  the 
American  public." 

We  must  not  let  the  predictions  of 
recovery  let  us  lose  sight  of  the  tre- 
mendous Job  in  front  of  us  to  alter  this 
unacceptable  situation. 

tProm  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  2, 1983] 

DESPAia  Among  Jobless  Is  on  Risk.  Studies 

Find 

(By  Bryce  Nelson) 

As  the  economy  struggles  toward  recov- 
ery, thousands  of  unemployed  workers  have 
sunk  into  a  psychological  depression  that  is 
often  worse  than  that  suffered  by  jobless 
Americans  in  the  19308.  behavioral  scien- 
tists say. 

The  experts  say  some  of  the  most  harmful 
psychological  effects  are  occurring  as  the 
economy  picks  up  in  general  but  as  the 
number  of  Jobless  workers  remains  high. 

Workers  who  have  lost  Jobs  In  faltering 
heavy  Industries  such  as  automobiles,  steel, 
glass,  shipbuilding  and  rubber,  where  Jobs 
may  never  reappear,  are  especlaUy  at  risk 
psychologically.  "Psychologically,  it's  worse 
than  the  Great  Depression"  for  these 
people,  said  Dr.  Paula  Rayman.  a  professor 
of  sociology  at  Brandeis  University. 

Unemployment  in  the  1930'8  was  estimat- 
ed at  25  percent.  In  contrast  to  last  month's 
10.1  percent,  and  Jobless  workers  then  could 
not  fall  back  on  an  elaborate  Government 
system  of  unemployment  benefits,  welfare, 
food  stamps  or  Social  Security.  But  most  of 
the  unemployed  workers  in  the  1030'8 
viewed  their  plight  as  a  result  of  a  terribly 
serious  but  temporary  derailment  of  the 
economy. 

The  severity  of  psychological  depression 
among  the  unemployed  today  frequently 
stems  from  technological  changes  and  a  per- 
manent restructuring  of  industry  Into  which 
many  previously  well-paid  workers  are  un- 
likely to  fit,  and  it  is  this  p>ermanence  that 
psychologists  regard  as  being  at  the  heart  of 
the  acute  pessimism  that  now  exists. 

The  Government  reported  today  that 
there  were  1.8  million  woi^ers  who  had 
given  up  hope  of  finding  work  because  they 
believed  none  was  available  in  the  first 
three  months  of  this  year.  That  is  an  in- 
crease of  300,000  over  the  past  six  months. 

"IT  WILL  GET  worse" 

B.  J.  Aiken,  35  years  old,  of  Jackson, 
Mich.,  is  one  of  the  11.4  million  Americans 
who  were  out  of  work  in  March.  "We  will 
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never  get  l>ack  to  the  boom  times  we  had," 
she  said  recently  as  she  took  time  out  from 
a  dan  on  Job-hunting  slcllls.  "People  keep 
dreaming  that  the  big  money  will  cmne 
back,  but  it  never  will." 

Mrs.  Aiken,  who  attended  college,  loat  her 
job  as  a  food  service  manager  many  months 
ago.  Her  house  was  sold  In  a  sheriff's  auc- 
tion and  she  said  she  and  her  11-year-old 
daughter  might  have  to  move  into  a  public 
hotising  project. 

"The  massiveness  of  this  problem  has  not 
yet  descended  on  the  American  public,"  said 
Dr.  M.  Harvey  Brenner,  a  professor  of 
health  services  administration  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  whose  research  has 
linked  unemployment  to  increases  in  physi- 
cal and  psychological  problems.  "We  al- 
ready see  the  harmful  effect  of  structural 
change  on  workers,  and  it  will  get  worse." 

Depression  mentality  is  an  attitude  char- 
acterized by  psycholo^sts  as  being  one  that 
converts  economic  loss  into  a  strong  feeling 
or  personal  loss,  often  combined  with  an  ir- 
rational sense  of  guilt  and  anxiety  about  the 
very  fact  of  survival. 

This  mentality  is  accelerated  in  parts  of 
the  society  affected  by  long-term  unemploy- 
ment, according  to  a  number  of  scholars 
who  have  studied  the  work  force.  They  con- 
tend that  the  phenomenon  is  occurring  in 
the  United  States  despite  an  increase  in 
business  activity,  the  recent  passage  of  bills 
to  create  Jobs  and  the  growing  optimism  of 
some  political  leaders  that  the  end  of  the 
nation's  longest  postwar  recession,  which 
began  In  July  1981,  may  be  near. 

"There  is  a  great  sense  of  permanent  eco- 
nomic and  social  decline"  among  the  unem- 
ployed workers  she  has  studied,  said  Dr. 
Rayman,  adding,  "There  is  a  depression 
mentality  similar  to  the  1930's  for  those 
who  are  out  of  work  six  months  or  more. 
There's  no  light  at  the  end  of  the  tuimel  for 
them." 

WHOLE  REGIONS  CAN  BE  DEPRESSED 

Depression  attitudes  have  emerged  not 
only  among  substantial  portions  of  the  un- 
employed but  also  in  whole  areas  particular- 
ly scourged  by  economic  decline,  including 
parts  of  the  industrial  Middle  West  and 
Northeast.  "Our  population  is  hurting,"  said 
Patrick  Babcock,  director  of  Michigan's  De- 
partment of  Mental  Health.  "There's  a  gen- 
eral social  depression  here.  Even  people  who 
are  working  are  much  more  pessimistic." 

A  strong  sense  of  depression  is  evident 
every  Tuesday  evening  at  the  Emmanuel 
Lutheran  Church  in  Ypsllantl,  Mich.,  where 
more  than  100  people  gather  each  week  for 
a  free  meal.  Three  years  ago,  eight  to  10 
people  took  advantage  of  the  free  meals 
there. 

Today,  lald-off  teachers  and  other  unem- 
ployed college  graduates  and  their  children 
eat  across  the  table  from  laid-off  Janitors  or 
once-well-paid  manufacturing  workers.  All 
ask  for  second  and  third  helpings  to  have 
food  to  take  home.  Local  college  students 
who  volunteer  to  serve  the  meals  said  they 
often  became  demoralized  about  their  own 
chances  of  finding  Jobs  after  graduation. 

"Too  many  people  in  the  world,"  sighed 
Judith  Qulgley,  a  $4.50-an-hour  messenger 
who  eats  at  the  church  because  her  hus- 
band Is  unemployed  and  they  can't  meet 
mortgage  payments.  "Too  many  people  for 
the  Jobs." 

ALMOST  EVERYONE  APPBCTED 

Behavioral  experts  say  economic  and  Job 
loss  can  be  linked  directly  to  a  greater  inci- 
dence of  psychological  depression  among  in- 
dividuals. An  Increasing  number  of  people 
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affected  by  depression  can  have  an  influ- 
ence on  the  way  the  nation  sees  itself.  Dr. 
Bromer  argued  that  the  current  economic 
slump  was  so  pervasive  that  it  was  likely  to 
affect  almost  everyone  through  the  experi- 
ences and  fears  of  friends  and  family. 

One  difference  between  the  economic  de- 
pressions of  the  1930's  and  1980'8,  some  ob- 
servers said,  is  that  today's  unemployed 
workers  have  an  added  burden  of  hopeless- 
ness that  is  linked  to  their  view  that  the 
Government  and  the  rest  of  the  nation  are 
not  very  concerned  about  their  plight,  in 
contrast  to  the  President  Roosevelt  Admin- 
istration, when  many  public  works  and  as- 
sistance programs  were  begun. 

"The  unemployed  here  don't  believe  that 
anyone  in  the  outside  world  cares  about 
their  condition,"  said  Rick  Barbour,  a  for- 
merly unemployed  man  who  now  works  full- 
time  in  training  the  Jobless  in  Michigan. 
"They  are  truly  surprised  that  anyone 
would  come  here  to  talk  to  them  about  their 
problems." 

CHILD  ABUSE  AND  SUICIDES  UP 

The  rise  in  the  nation's  civilian  Jobless 
rate,  which  reached  a  postwar  high  of  10.8 
percent  in  E>ecember  before  falling  to  10.3 
percent  In  March,  has  also  brought  continu- 
ing reports  of  psychological  difficulties  asso- 
ciated with  unemployment  and  underem- 
ployment. 

Community  mental  health  service  direc- 
tors interviewed  recently  at  a  national  meet- 
ing in  Detroit  reported  a  sharp  rise  this  year 
In  families  seeking  help  for  problems  relat- 
ed to  joblessness.  They  reported  an  In- 
creased level  of  severe  quarrels,  wlfe-beat- 
Ing,  child  abuse,  depression,  suicide  at- 
tempts, excessive  alcohol  use,  insomnia  and 
fatigue  among  these  families. 

Furthermore,  patients  are  going  to  the 
mental  health  centers  "much  later  and 
much  sicker"  than  they  did  before  the  cur- 
rent recession,  said  Dr.  Bfadellne  Gomez, 
clinical  director  of  the  Ravenswood  Commu- 
nity Mental  Health  Center  in  Chicago.  Dr. 
Gomez  and  other  directors  reported  that 
many  patients  said  they  no  longer  had  the 
money  or  health  Insurance  t>enefits  to  pay 
for  help. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  reported 
last  month  that  11  million  people  lost  their 
health  Insurance  In  1982. 

Dr.  Brenner  of  Johns  Hopkins  University 
is  updating  his  1976  study  of  the  effects  of 
unemployment  on  behavior  for  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  of  Congress.  His  re- 
search includes  the  finding  that  a  rise  of 
one  percentage  point  in  the  unemployment 
rate,  if  sustained  over  a  six-year  period,  is 
associated  with  a  4.1  percent  Increase  In  sui- 
cide, a  5.7  percent  increase  In  homicides  and 
a  4.3  percent  Increase  In  first-time  male  ad- 
missions to  state  mental  hospitals. 

Dr.  Brenner  and  other  social  scientists 
noted  that  the  unemployment  rate  was 
much  higher  in  the  1930's  and  that  the  cur- 
rent recession  was  buffered  by  systems  of 
public  financial  support  that  were  not  avail- 
able to  Jobless  workers  In  the  1930's. 

But  today  'the  sense  of  loss  is  much  more 
devastating  because  people  have  lost  not 
only  their  Jobs  but  a  whole  way  of  life  that 
cannot  be  recovered,"  Dr.  Brenner  said.  He 
added  that  these  people  believed  not  only 
that  they  had  lost  a  way  of  Ufe  but  that 
their  children  had,  too. 

"I  know  I  RAVE  NO  FUTURE" 

George  Clem,  31,  an  imemployed  manu- 
facturing worker  in  Jackson,  Mich.,  is  one  of 
the  newly  pessimistic  "I've  lost  everything  I 
ever  had— it's  all  gone,"  he  said.  "I've  loat 
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my  Job,  I've  lost  my  home.  I  thought  I  had 
my  future  sasured.  but  now  I  know  I  have 
no  future." 

One  manifestation  of  increased  pressure 
caused  by  unemployment  is  the  increased 
incidence  of  suldde  and  suicide  attempts. 
The  research  of  Dr.  Dennis  A.  Ahlburg.  a 
professor  of  industrial  relations  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  and  Dr.  Morton  Owen 
Schaplro.  a  professor  of  economics  at  Wil- 
liams College,  Indicates  that  an  Increase  of 
one  percentage  point  in  the  unemployment 
rate  leads  to  SM  additional  suicides  for  men 
per  year.  Thus,  today's  unemployment  rate 
of  more  than  10  percent  has  led  to  1.280  ad- 
ditional suicides  annually  over  what  would 
have  prevailed  if  there  had  been  a  6  percent 
unemployment  rate,  the  researchers  report- 
ed. 

In  the  1930*8  the  suicide  rate  also  in- 
creased as  the  unemployment  rate  did, 
rising  from  13.5  per  100.000  in  1928  to  17.4 
in  1933.  The  suicide  rate  per  100.000  in  1981, 
the  last  full  year  for  which  figures  are  avail- 
able. Is  12.3  per  100,000. 

Another  characteristic  often  attributed  to 
the  unemployed  in  the  1930'8  was  that  they 
blamed  themselves  for  their  Joblessness. 
While  television  makes  it  easier  for  today's 
Jobless  workers  to  see  the  breadth  of  the  na- 
tional unemployment  problem,  behavioral 
scientists  said  many  of  today's  unemployed 
workers  also  eventually  blamed  themselves 
for  their  plight.  "The  longer  a  person  Is  out 
of  work  today,  the  more  likely  he  is  to  at- 
tribute blame  for  his  unemployment  to  him- 
self." Dr.  Elder  said. 

"Emotionally,  you  begin  to  feel  worth- 
less," Mrs.  Aiken  of  Jackson  said.  "Rational- 
ly, you  know  you're  not  worthless  but  the 
rational  and  the  emotional  don't  alwajrs 
meet,"  Mrs.  Aiken  said  she  now  understands 
why  some  unemployed  workers  get  so  des- 
perate that  they  try  suicide. 

In  his  studies  of  1930's  families.  Dr.  Elder 
concluded  that  one  of  the  greatest  problems 
was  "the  explosive  father,"  humiliated  by 
his  Joblessness,  with  plenty  of  time  and  in- 
clination to  lash  out  at  his  spouse  and  chil- 
dren. 

Community  mental  health  workers  report 
that  the  current  recession  has  also  produced 
"explosive  fathers."  and  they  point  to  the 
increased  severity  of  wife-beating  and  child 
abuse  they  see.  But  they  say  they  are  also 
seeing  "explosive  mothers,"  women  who 
have  suffered  the  economic  and  psychologi- 
cal degradation  of  being  laid  off  from  their 
Jobs.  "We  Just  see  a  lot  of  explosive  families, 
period."  said  one  mental  health  center 
worker. 

A  recent  New  York  Times/CBS  News  na- 
tional survey  Indicated  that  almost  hsilf  the 
families  in  which  an  adult  was  unemployed 
in  the  past  year  reported  an  increase  in 
family  quarrels. 

A  common  pattern  is  that  the  husband 
will  lose  his  high-paying  Job  and  the  wife 
win  either  keep  her  Job  or  find  a  service  Job 
at  a  low  wage.  Family  quarrels  often  start 
when  the  woman  returns  from  work  to  find 
her  demoralized  husband  watching  televi- 
sion and  learns  that  he  has  neither  looked 
for  a  Job  that  day  nor  done  the  household 
chores.  Behavioral  scientists  point  out  that 
the  husband,  already  embarrassed  by  his 
Joblessness,  may  feel  that  doing  the  dishes 
is  the  final  humiliation.  "There's  probably 
nothing  more  devastating  than  an  involun- 
tary change  of  roles  in  a  family,"  said  Dr. 
Rayman. 

"If  I  hadn't  been  laid  off,  I'm  sure  we 
would  still  be  married,"  said  Harold  Work- 
man, a  soft-voiced,  3S-year-old  auto  worker 
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who  was  laid  off  15  months  ago.  He  said  he 
began  arguing  with  his  wife,  a  waitress, 
three  or  four  months  after  he  was  laid  off. 
and  said  the  arguments  Initially  centered  on 
his  not  doing  enough  around  the  house.  As 
the  weeks  passed,  and  both  became  con- 
cerned about  their  debts  and  their  inability 
to  pay  the  bills,  "It  seemed  we  Just  couldn't 
find  a  good  word  for  each  other,"  he  said, 
adding:  "She  figured  she  could  get  by  on 
her  own  and  get  out  of  the  stress  and  strain 
of  living  with  me.  Maybe  she  lost  faith  in 
me.  Maybe  she  lost  hope  that  I  would  ever 
get  back  to  work  again." 

Bob  Bowen.  the  head  of  Mr.  Workman's 
United  Automobile  Workers  local  in  Ypsi- 
lanti.  said  that  of  the  1.300  workers  laid  off 
at  his  Ford  plant,  "about  20  percent  have 
left  the  state."  "It's  like  a  diaspora."  he 
said. 

In  recent  months,  however.  Middle  West- 
em  workers  have  been  returning  when  they 
are  unable  to  find  work  in  the  Sun  Belt. 
Their  return  further  depresses  them  as  well 
as  those  who  had  stayed  behind  as  both 
groups  lose  hope  of  finding  better  condi- 
tions. Mr.  Bowen  said  that  as  a  result  many 
of  his  unemployed  friends  "are  acting 
almost  emasculated." 

Mr.  Bowen  and  others  who  have  worked 
with  today's  unemployed  say  the  problems 
grow  increasingly  severe  as  the  benefits  run 
out.  the  bills  mount,  and  the  worker  comes 
face  to  face  with  the  devastating  realization 
that  he  can't  find  any  decent  Job. 

Quick  re-employment  is  not  likely  for 
most  of  today's  Jobless  workers.  Many 
mental  health  center  directors  are  reporting 
that  they  have  been  seeing  far  more  people 
in  recent  weeks  who  have  exhausted  all  un- 
employment benefits  and  who  find  them- 
selves in  deep  personal  or  family  trouble. 
"Well  have  tons  of  people  who  have  lost  all 
benefits  hitting  us  in  the  next  six  months." 
said  Saul  Cooper  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  the 
head  of  the  Washtenaw  County  Community 
Mental  Health  Center. 

"We're  all  watching  the  same  economic 
move  in  this  country,"  Mr.  Cooper  said. 
"Some  other  states  are  in  the  first  or  second 
part  of  the  movie;  here  we're  in  the  third 
part.  But  it's  quite  predictable  that  other 
states  will  eventually  see  all  the  same  scenes 
that  we're  watching  in  Michigan.  And  I'm 
afraid  we'U  soon  be  seeing  a  tidal  wave  of 
disturbed,  unemployed  people."* 


THE  15TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
THE  DEATH  OF  MARTIN 
LX7THER  KING,  JR. 


HON.  JIM  MOODY 

or  WISCONSIM 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  S.  1983 

•  Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day marked  the  15th  anniversary  of 
the  death  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.  It  is  appropriate  today  to  reflect  on 
the  life  and  accomplishments  of  this 
great  American. 

Dr.  King  epitomized  the  nonviolent 
struggle  against  racism  and  with  his 
leadership  and  vision  moved  a  whole 
nation  forward  toward  racial  Justice, 
In  1955.  as  a  young  man  of  27,  Dr. 
King  was  chosen  by  Montgomery, 
Ala.'s  black  leaders  to  coordinate  the 
successful  boycott  of  that  city's  bus 
system  to  protest  separate  seating  for 
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blacks.  In  the  late  fifties  and  early  six- 
ties, he  applied  the  principles  of 
Christ  and  Thoreau,  along  with  the 
methods  of  Ohandi.  in  organizing 
mass  support  to  change  the  abomina- 
ble condition  of  black  America.  Dr. 
King  built  upon  the  work  of  his  prede- 
cessors—Frederick Douglass.  W.  E.  B. 
DuBois.  A.  Phillip  Randolph,  Walter 
White,  and  many  others— to  move  our 
country  toward  democracy  and  Justice 
for  all  citizens.  In  1964  he  was  deserv- 
edly awarded  the  Noble  Peace  Prize 
for  his  efforts. 

In  the  summer  of  1963,  Dr.  King, 
helped  coordinate  and  lead  the  famous 
March  on  Washington.  There,  he  de- 
livered his  famous  "I  have  a  dream 
.  .  ."  sneech;  it  lasted  only  15  minutes, 
but  it  helped  to  turn  the  tide  of  the 
national  civil  rights  movement.  I 
marched  with  him,  and  a  quarter  of  a 
million  fellow  Americans.  It  was  a 
powerful  and  moving  experience  for 
all  of  us  there  that  July  day. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  it  has 
been  a  decade  and  a  half  since  an  as- 
sassin's bullet  sought  to  stop  the 
progress  toward  the  fulfillment  of  Dr. 
King's  dream. 

This  country  has  come  a  long  way  in 
correcting  the  social  injustices  of  the 
past.  Yet,  we  still  have  many  steps  to 
take  to  fully  realize  the  dream  of  Dr. 
King.  I  do  not  need  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  unemployment  among 
blacks  remains  double  that  of  the  na- 
tional average.  Many  other  social  and 
economic  indicators  for  blacks  lag  sig- 
nificantly behind  those  for  whites. 

Dr.  King  was  a  dedicated  man  of 
peace,  spirit,  and  conviction.  We  can 
best  honor  his  memory,  by  not  only 
designating  a  national  holiday  on  his 
birthday,  but  also  by  continuing  to 
work  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  goals 
of  his  dream:  Social  and  economic  Jus- 
tice. We  have  yet  to  reach  the  point  in 
this  country  where  all  Americans  are 
not,  "judged  by  the  color  of  their  skin, 
but  by  the  content  of  their  character." 
But  we  are  infinitely  closer  than  we 
were,  in  large  part  because  of  the  mag- 
nificant  and  lasting  contribution  of 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.* 


HONORING  JAN  D.  PIERCE 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  MRAZEK 

OP  NKW  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  5.  1983 

•  Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
years  ago,  author  Thomas  Wolfe 
wrote: 

If  a  man  has  a  talent  and  cannot  use  it,  be 
has  failed.  If  he  has  a  talent  and  uses  only 
half  of  it,  he  has  partly  failed.  If  he  has  a 
talent  and  learns  somehow  to  use  the  whole 
of  it.  he  has  gloriously  succeeded,  and  won  a 
satisfaction  and  a  triumph  few  men  ever 
know. 
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1  believe  that  this  sentiment  de- 
scribes the  essence  of  one  my  constitu- 
ents. Mr.  Jan  D.  Pierce  of  Port  Wash- 
ington, Long  Island.  In  his  chosen 
field  and  in  his  selfless  dedication  to 
others,  Mr.  Pierce  has  demonstrated  a 
remailuible  utilization  of  his  talents. 

He  has  advanced  the  causes  of  social 
progress  in  his  community  and  his  pro- 
fession. In  an  era  when  too  many 
among  us  succumb  to  the  temptation 
to  satisfy  only  ourselves.  Mr.  Pierce 
has  chosen  to  give  of  himself  to 
others. 

Because  of  his  exemplary  record  of 
volunteer  support.  Mr.  Pierce  will  be 
honored  on  April  15  by  the  Long 
Island  Chapter  of  the  March  of  Dimes. 
Although  he  himself  would,  by  nature, 
resist  such  tributes  as  unnecessary,  he 
has  graciously  consented  to  be  feted  as 
a  means  of  raising  f tmds  for  the  ongo- 
ing battle  against  birth  defects  waged 
by  the  March  of  Dimes. 

The  altruistic  qualities  possessed  by 
individuals  such  as  Mr.  Pierce  can 
serve  as  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us,  par- 
tictilarly  at  a  time  when  we  are  being 
called  upon  to  reach  out  to  help 
others.  I  ask  all  of  my  colleagues  in 
this  body  to  join  me  today  in  tribute 
to  the  life  and  works  of  Jan  D. 
Pierce.* 


FIRST  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION ON  THE  BUDGET— FISCAL 
YEAR  1984 


HON.  MARILYN  LLOYD  BOUQUARD 

OP  TENinsSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  5.  1983 

•  Mr.  BOUQUARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though I  have  certain  reservations 
about  the  House-passed  budget,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  it  represented  a  clear 
improvement  over  the  administration 
proposal.  I  whoUy  support  the  general 
direction  of  this  budget— in  particular, 
the  emphasis  on  deficit  reduction. 
While  I  had  hoped  to  see  a  somewhat 
higher  rate  of  growth  in  the  defense 
budget,  the  House-passed  budget  rep- 
resents a  more  balanced  and  equitable 
approach  than  the  administration's 
proposal.  The  House's  swift  action  on 
the  first  budget  resolution  should 
allow  the  Congress  to  complete  the 
budget  process  on  schedule,  eliminat- 
ing the  crisis  atmosphere  of  the  past  2 
years. 

I  was  disappointed  that  the  Republi- 
can Members  did  not  offer  any  alter- 
native measure  for  consideration.  I 
would  have  looked  forward  to  consid- 
eration of  a  third  option  that  could 
have  met  my  concerns  about  the  level 
of  defense  spending  and  about  the 
level  of  the  deficit.  As  it  was,  no  such 
option  was  presented. 

I  hope  and  expect  to  see  f imding  for 
defense  raised  somewhat  by  the 
Senate  or  in  conference,  probably  to  a 
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S-percent  or  6-percent  real  growth 
figure,  but  given  the  alternative  of 
supporting  a  steady,  sustainable  pro- 
gram or  a  massive,  crash  program,  I 
choose  the  former  because  I  earnestly 
believe  that  by  moderating  the  growth 
in  defense  spending  we  are  laying  the 
groundwork  for  sustained  long-term 
improvements  and  greater  capability 
in  our  defense  forces.  It  is  critical  that 
the  budget  set  us  on  a  course  of 
steady,  sustainable  defense  increases. 

In  addition,  this  budget  represents  a 
significant  reduction  in  the  Federal 
deficit  from  what  the  administration 
proposed.  The  administration  budget 
anticipated  a  deficit  of  $188.7  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1984,  the  year  in  which 
they  originally  predicted  a  balanced 
budget.  The  House-passed  budget  con- 
tains a  deficit,  according  to  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office,  of  $174.45 
billion.  This  deficit  reduction  should 
send  a  strong  signal  to  the  financial 
markets  that  Congress  is  serious  about 
lowering  the  deficits  and  reducing 
pressure  on  interest  rates. 

The  House-passed  budget  also  antici- 
pates some  long-term  revenue  in- 
creases to  help  reduce  future  deficits 
as  well.  It  is  important  to  note  that 
the  revenue  increases  mandated  by 
this  legislation  represent  only  the  scal- 
ing back  of  the  massive  tax  cuts  en- 
acted in  1981.  Even  with  the  adminis- 
tration's increases  last  year  and  the  re- 
visions in  this  legislation,  there  is  still 
a  net  tax  cut  of  $58.2  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1984.  $72.8  billion  in  fiscal  year 

1985,  and  $96.3  billion  in  fiscal  year 

1986,  as  a  result  of  the  1981  tax  bill. 
With  passage  of  the  budget  resolu- 
tion before  adjourning  for  Easter 
recess,  I  believe  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives can  take  pride  in  a  very  pro- 
ductive opening  session.  We  have  now 
passed  three  landmark  pieces  of  legis- 
lation—the first  budget  resolution,  the 
jobs  bill,  and  the  social  security 
reform  package.  Expeditious  action  on 
these  three  critical  bills  speaks  well  of 
the  priorities  of  this  body.* 
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DEEP-DRAFT  NAVIGATION  ACT 
OF  1983 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OPCAUPOSiriA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

-  Tuesday,  April  5,  1983 

•  Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
gentlemen  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Whitx- 
HURST  and  Mr.  Batehan)  and  cospon- 
sors  from  six  States,  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing the  Deep-Draft  Navigation  Act 
of  1983. 

It  is  the  companion  to  the  bill  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Hatfield  recently, 
and  is  the  result  of  intensive  work  by 
staff  on  both  sides  of  the  Hill  over  the 
last  4  months.  It  represents  a  compro- 
mise between  the  large  and  small  port 
coalitions  which  formed  in  the  last 


Congress.  While  almost  every  port  and 
commodity  group  can  find  something 
they  do  not  care  for  in  this  bill,  it  is  a 
proposal  they  can  all  live  with  and  one 
which  spreads  the  burden  of  cost  re- 
covery equally  and  fairly. 

In  October  of  1981,  I  introduced  the 
National  Defense  Port  Systems  Act  of 
1981,  which  was  drafted  with  the  as- 
sistance of  more  than  50  of  ouir  Na- 
tion's smaller  ports,  toward  solving  the 
existing  crisis  in  funding  of  new  navi- 
gation projects  and  removing  the 
threat  to  the  maintenance  of  our 
channels  and  harbors.  If  nothing  else, 
work  on  that  bill  was  an  important 
educational  process  for  us,  revealing 
the  tremendous  complexity  of  our 
system,  each  of  100  ports  having  a 
unique  set  of  problems  and  reinforcing 
our  recognition  of  the  inextricable 
Federal  responsibility  for  our  deep- 
draft  navigation  facilities. 

There  were  several  bills  introduced 
in  the  last  Congress  with  different  ap- 
proaches to  solving  problems  in  our 
ports.  While  all  made  important  con- 
tributions to  the  pool  of  ideas,  the  leg- 
islative result  was  a  standoff.  Late  in 
the  last  Congress,  we  began  working 
toward  a  proposal  which  would  be  ba- 
sically acceptable  to  everyone.  Again, 
education  was  not  only  an  important 
facet  of  that  effort,  it  was  the  first 
and  longest  and  most  fundamental 
part  of  our  effort.  Before  pen  was  ever 
put  to  paper,  we  needed  to  have  a  fair 
understanding  of  every  need  and  con- 
cern of  every  group  to  examine  prob- 
lems from  every  perspective.  The  bill 
which  evolved  from  that  process  is  one 
I  am  very  proud  of. 

As  we  have  learned  well,  no  bill  is 
ever  complete  until  it  is  sent  to  the 
White  House.  Almost  every  conceiva- 
ble group — the  administration;  large 
and  small  ports  and  ports  which  fit  in 
neither  coalition;  commodity  and  car- 
rier interests— has  reviewed  drafts  of 
this  biU  and  proclaimed  it  a  very  good 
basis  for  solving  our  funding  and  per- 
mitting problems. 

I  would,  however,  caution  any  who 
examine  this  bill  from  only  one  paro- 
chial perspective  that  a  key  element  of 
this  bill  is  its  balance,  in  some  cases  a 
very  delicate  balance.  It  is  not  a 
Christmas  tree.  Heavy,  lopsided  de- 
mands will  topple  it.  It  is  more  in  the 
nature  of  a  complexly  woven  fabric. 
To  any  who  would  suggest  major 
changes,  I  would  recommend  that 
they  examine  where  the  thread  leads 
and  all  the  ramifications  of  their 
change.  If  this  bill  turns  out  not  to  be 
the  answer,  I  believe  that  the  same 
degree  of  balance  will  necessarily  be  a 
central  characteristic  of  whatever 
other  approach  is  discovered. 

In  very  brief  summary,  our  bill  pro- 
vides for  One.  a  nationally  uniform 
user  tax  expected  to  be  about  0.03  per- 
cent of  value  to  be  charged  once  on  all 
export,  import,  lakewise,  and  coastwise 
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cargoes  to  raise  an  amount  equal  to  40 
percent  of  the  total  annual  operation 
and  maintenance  costs  collectively  in 
our  harbors,  channels,  and  connecting 
deep-draft  waterways— Great  Lakes, 
and  so  forth;  second,  a  portion  of  the 
user  tax  to  be  used  toward  funding  the 
local  share  of  new  construction  for 
those  ports  in  which  the  tax  raised  ex- 
ceeds the  cost  of  O&M;  third,  dedica- 
tion of  2.2  percent  customs  revenues  to 
cover  the  Federal  share  of  new  con- 
struction, with  the  local  share  increas- 
ing proportionate  to  the  depth  of  the 
project:  fourth,  creation  of  a  trust 
fxmd  with  three  subaccounts,  one  for 
each  of  the  items  listed  above;  fifth, 
the  option  of  port-specific  user  fees 
for  port  authorities  to  raise  the  funds 
for  the  local  share  of  new  construc- 
tion; and  sixth,  fast  tracking  of  the  en- 
vironmental permitting  process. 

The  endorsement  of  user  fees,  espe- 
cially by  those  of  us  who  are  Demo- 
crats, does  not  come  painlessly.  How- 
ever, there  is  merit  to  developing  a 
new  revenue  source,  and  we  believe 
that  an  attempt  to  fence  off  customs 
revenues  without  some  sort  of  user  tax 
input  would  inspire  an  infinite  number 
of  suggestions  for  the  dedication  of 
portions  of  the  $10  billion  in  customs 
revenues  to  other  existing  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  the  three 
committees  to  which  this  bill  will  be 
referred— Ways  and  Means,  Public 
Works,  and  Merchant  Marine— are  all 
eager  to  see  something  enacted  in  this 
Congress  to  solve  the  funding  crisis  in 
our  ports  and  break  the  logjam  of 
bacldogged  new  project  authoriza- 
tions. I  share  that  eagerness  and  look 
forward  to  working  with  the  commit- 
tees toward  that  end. 

finally,  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the 
RacoRD  a  letter  from  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
to  Senator  HA-mzLO. 

EzscunvK  Otfice  or  the  Prui- 

DKNT.  OmCK  OP  MAMAGDfKHT  AMD 
BUUUBT, 

Waihington,  D.C..  March  19. 1983. 
Hon.  Mamk  O.  Hattikld, 
1/.&  Senate.  Russell  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washinffton,  D.C. 

Dear  Mark:  This  is  to  respond  to  your 
March  2nd  letter  asking  for  Administration 
comments  on  the  port  legislation  you  have 
been  developing  with  Senators  Thurmond. 
Mattlngly,  and  Byrd.  I  understand  the  bill 
will  be  Introduced  Bfarch  31st  and  will  be 
known  as  the  "Deep-Draft  Navigation  Act  of 
1983." 

You  are  certainly  to  be  commended  for 
building  a  broad-based  coalition  to  break 
the  three-year  logjam  over  port  legislation. 
As  the  President  said  in  his  State  of  the 
Union  message  ".  .  .  it's  time  for  us  to  get 
together  and  enact  a  port  modernization 
bOL" 

The  concepts  in  your  legislation  appear  to 
be  a  workable  compromise,  recognizhig  our 
policies  of  Federal  fiscal  constraints,  while 
at  the  same  time  providing  the  assurance  of 
port  maintenance  and  a  framework  for  au- 
thorizing navigation  improvements.  Passage 
of  leglalation  to  maintain  and  improve  our 
nation's  ports  enhances  our  international 
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trade  position  and  translates  Into  Jobs  in 
our  coalfields  and  gralnflelds,  railroads, 
trucking  iiulustry,  and  port  communities.  A 
modem  port  system  Improves  our  national 
security  since  it  enhances  America's  capac- 
ity to  assist  our  Allies  meet  their  energy  and 
food  requirements. 

Because  of  the  severe  restraints  on  the 
Federal  budget,  it  is  impossible  for  the  Fed- 
eral government  to  continue  paying  for  the 
full  cost  of  maintaining  and  improving  our 
nation's  ports.  When  users  of  services  can  be 
readily  identified,  then  they  should  share  in 
the  costs. 

We  are  pleased  that  your  legislation  calls 
for  user  fees  to  pay  for  a  portion  of  both  op- 
eration and  maintenance  and  new  construc- 
tion of  our  nation's  ports.  Allowing  port  spe- 
cific user  fees  to  pay  for  improvements  will 
insure  that  a  market  test  Is  met  before  any 
new  navigation  Improvements  are  undertak- 
en. 

Under  your  proposal.  Federal  expendi- 
tures will  be  restrained  because  the  amount 
of  Federal  funds  available  for  navigation  im- 
provements will  be  limited  to  95  percent  of 
the  fimds  raised  through  the  national  uni- 
form fee  for  operation  and  maintenance. 
This  is  a  responsible  and  equitable  ap- 
proach. 

The  fast-tracking  of  the  planning,  permit- 
ting and  authorization  process  In  your  legis- 
lation is  similar  to  concepts  which  have 
been  developed  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
over  the  last  few  years  and  should  go  a  long 
way  towards  assuring  that  port  Improve- 
ments can  proceed  expeditiously. 

While  we  agree  with  the  overall  thrust 
and  the  concepts  in  your  legislation,  we  do 
suggest  certain  changes.  We  recommend 
that  the  cost  recovery  from  the  uniform  fee 
to  pay  for  operation  and  maintenance  be 
raised  from  the  40  percent  level  in  your  bill. 
We  also  recommend  that  the  definition  of 
what  is  included  in  articles  of  local  coopera- 
tion for  navigation  improvements  be  amend- 
ed to  what  is  included  under  existing  law. 
An  alternative  suggestion  would  be  to  retain 
the  definition  of  articles  of  local  coopera- 
tion in  your  bill  but  Increase  the  non-Feder- 
al share  for  new  construction. 

We  commend  you  leadership  and  that  of 
Senators  Thurmond.  Mattlngly  and  Byrd, 
and  we  will  work  with  the  Congress  to  pass 
port  Improvement  legislation. 
Sincerely, 

David  A.  Stockmaii. 

Identical  letter  sent  to  Senator  John  W. 
Wamer.a 


TRIBUTE        PAID        TO        "PEG" 
SWEZET,  PRESIDENT  OP 

QUEENS,     N.Y..     CHAMBER     OP 
COMMERCE 


HON.  GARY  L  ACKERMAN 

OP  mw  YORK 
TS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  S.  1983 

•  Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  the  recent  election  of  Mrs. 
Margaret  "Peg"  Swezey  as  president 
of  the  Queens  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Peg  Swezey  was  the  first  woman  to 
serve  on  the  board  of  the  Queens 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  holds  the 
distinction  of  being  the  first  woman  to 
be  elected  president  of  the  chamber  in 
its  71-year  history.  She  Ls  currently  on 
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the  board  of  directors  of  a  number  of 
other  organizations,  including  the 
Queens  Outreach  Corp..  the  Flushing 
Council  on  Culture  and  the  Arts,  the 
National  Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews,  and  the  United  Cerebral  Palsy  of 
Queens. 

Peg  has  contributed  greatly  to  the 
cultural  and  economic  well-being  of 
the  Queens  (N.Y.)  community.  Bom 
and  raised  in  Queens  County,  Peg  has 
dedicated  herself  to  corporate  respon- 
sibility, economic  improvement,  and 
helping  others.  She  still  resides  in 
Queens  with  her  husband,  Harold, 
who  is  an  electrical  engineer  with 
Western  Electric.  Their  son,  MariE.  is 
now  a  high  school  teacher  in  Kansas. 

Peg  has  been  at  Citibank,  now,  for 
over  three  decades.  She  began  there  as 
a  clerk  and  has  steadily  risen  to  the 
position  of  vice  president  and  director 
of  community  and  government  affairs 
for  Queens  County.  At  Citibank,  she 
has  fostered  increased  interaction  be- 
tween the  borough  of  Queens  and  its 
community  groups.  She  is  also  in- 
volved with  the  bank's  corporate- 
giving  program,  which  assists  a  variety 
of  organizations,  including  senior  citi- 
zen and  youth  groups,  programs  in- 
volved with  community  economic  de- 
velopment, and  various  artistic  and 
cultural  events. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  Peg 
has  been  honored  for  her  achieve- 
ments. In  1979,  Queens  Borough  Presi- 
dent Donald  Manes  proclaimed  De- 
cember 12,  "Peg  Swezey  Day."  Last 
year,  Peg  accompanied  Mr.  Manes  as  a 
member  of  a  delegation  from  Queens 
sent  to  China  in  order  to  further  en- 
courage overseas  investment  in 
Queens. 

Peg  has  received  a  ntmiber  of  awards 
from  community  organizations,  includ- 
ing the  Jamaica  Hospital,  the  Greater 
New  York  YMCA  Council,  the  Queens 
Urban  League,  the  Queens  County 
Jewish  War  Veterans,  the  Greater 
New  York  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  and 
the  Forest  Park  Service  Senior  Citi- 
zens. 

In  1980,  President  Carter  cited  Mrs. 
Swezey  as  "Banker  Advocate  of  the 
Year"  on  behalf  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration.  In  addition,  she  has 
received  numerous  other  awards  and 
honors— too  many  to  list  here. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  think  of  few 
people  who  have  contributed  as  much 
to  their  conwnunlty  as  Peg  Swezey.  As 
a  Member  of  Congress  serving  part  of 
Queens,  and  as  a  friend,  I  wish  to  con- 
gratulate Peg  Swezey  upon  receiving 
this  honor  and  for  her  efforts,  for 
which  the  community  owes  her  a  great 
deal.* 
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MR.  ANDROPOV.  LET'S  GET 
SERIOUS 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OPIUCHIOAII 

nr  THE  HOUSE  or  reprbsemtativbs 
Tuesday.  AprU  5,  1983 
•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  March  31  edition  of  the  Van  Nuys 
Daily  News  had  a  brief  but  revealing 
editorial  describing  the  President's 
latest  arms-reduction  proposal,  and  I 
think  that  all  Members  will  find  this 
editorial  most  enlightening.  I  believe 
that  my  colleagues  will  agree  that  the 
administration's  latest  overture  to  the 
Soviets  shows  a  true  spirit  of  compro- 
mise on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
to  resolve  once  and  for  all  the  question 
of  medium-range  weapons  in  Europe 
through  an  interim  agreement.  The 
plan  calls  for  sharp  reductions  in  these 
weapons.  For  the  second  time,  the  ball 
has  been  put  directly  in  the  Soviet's 
court. 

As  all  of  you  recall,  the  President's 
first  proposal,  the  zero  option,  was  re- 
jected by  the  U.S.S.R.  The  Soviets  said 
that  if  America  deployed  cruise  mis- 
siles in  Europe,  it  would  also  do  so, 
and  would  deploy  nuclear  missiles 
within  range  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
fair  to  assume  that  Cuba  would  be  the 
launching  point  for  these  missiles. 

The  Kremlin's  response  to  the  Presi- 
dent's latest  initiative  was  truly  disap- 
pointing. The  Soviets  called  the  propo- 
sition absurd  and  said  that  it  would 
not  lead  to  agreement  in  the  dead- 
locked arms  negotiations. 

What  disturbs  me  is  that  the  zero 
option  and  the  President's  recent  vari- 
ations to  that  approach  have  been  es- 
sentially rejected  out  of  hand  by  the 
Soviets.  The  administration's  ap- 
proach is  the  sound  and  safe  way  to 
reduce  the  weapons  of  terror  first  and 
foremost.  Soviet  rejections  of  this  ap- 
proach betray,  I  believe,  their  imderly- 
ing  strategy.  Their  plan  is  to  maintain 
nuclear  arms  superiority  in  Europe  by 
refusing  to  budge  an  inch  from  their 
present  negotiating  position. 

Another  important  aspect  of  this 
question  is  that  the  United  States  is 
not  unilaterally  forcing  these  medium- 
range  missiles  on  our  European  allies. 
In  response  to  a  Soviet  missile  buildup 
in  Europe  in  the  1970's,  the  free  na- 
tions of  Europe  felt  threatened  by  this 
new  and  overwhelming  Soviet  advan- 
tage in  the  area.  This  concern  led  to  a 
NATO  vote  in  1979  to  deploy  the  Per- 
shing and  cruise  missiles.  Let  me  also 
point  out  that  our  NATO  partners  are 
very  supportive  of  the  zero  option  and 
the  administration's  latest  initiatives. 
With  all  of  these  concerns  in  mind,  I 
believe  the  Daily  News  is  correct  in 
saying  that  now  is  the  time  for  the  So- 
viets to  come  forth  with  a  new  propos- 
al in  order  to  get  the  ongoing  Geneva 
talks  off  to  a  nmnlng  start  when  they 
reconvene  this  month. 
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The  editorial  follows: 
[From  the  Los  Angeles  Dally  News.  Mar.  31, 
19831 
Rkagah's  Latxst  Proposal 

Even  the  most  vocal  critics  of  President 
Reagan  wiU  find  it  dUficult  to  find  fault 
with  the  administration's  ongoing  efforts  to 
reduce  the  threat  of  an  East-West  nuclear 
confrontation. 

The  President's  overture  to  the  Kremlin 
Wednesday  in  the  form  of  an  interim  pro- 
posal calling  for  the  deployment  of  fewer 
nuclear  warheads  on  both  sides  in  Ehirope,  is 
the  latest  evidence  attesting  to  his  willing- 
ness to  deviate  from  his  "zero  option"  plan. 

Since  it  was  first  presented  a  year  ago.  the 
"zero  option"  plan  has  been  opposed  by  the 
Soviet  government.  Yet,  Moscow  has  failed 
to  offer  an  alternate  proposal— a  disturbing 
fact  which  raises  the  question  of  whether  it 
is  seriously  seeking  a  solution  to  the  long- 
festering  missile  Issue. 

But,  the  Soviets  are  far  from  being  timid 
or  restrained  in  their  efforts  to  prevent  the 
installation  of  570  American  Pershing  II 
and  cruise  missOes  in  countries  facing  the 
heavily  armed  territory  of  the  Warsaw  Pact 
nations. 

They  have  consistently  encouraged  and 
supported  the  work  of  the  anti-nuclear  fac- 
tions in  Western  Europe— a  movement  that 
has  experienced  some  significant  setbacks  in 
recent  months,  as  reflected  by  the  recent 
election  victory  of  conservative  West 
German  Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl  and  the 
Socialist  losses  in  France's  city  elections  ear- 
lier this  month. 

Even  with  the  deployment  of  the  single- 
warhead  American  missiles.  Western  Europe 
would  still  be  outnumbered  in  nuclear  weap- 
ons by  the  Soviet  Union,  wliich  currently 
has  a  powerful  arsenal  of  triple-warhead 
SS-20  missUes. 

Reagan  did  not  go  into  details  on  his 
latest  proposal,  which  was  made  to  help  re- 
solve the  impasse  in  the  arms  control  talks 
in  Geneva.  It  was  disclosed  that  the  Presi- 
dent was  instrumental  in  getting  the  Krem- 
lin to  agree  on  an  earlier  date  (April  17)  for 
the  resumption  of  the  talks. 

Now  it  is  up  to  Soviet  Leader  Yuriy  V. 
Andropov  and  his  government  to  come  up 
with  some  meaningful  Input  at  the  forth- 
coming Geneva  talks.  Thus  far,  all  the  over- 
tures for  a  solution  to  the  issue  have  origi- 
nated from  Washington.  That  one-sided  ap- 
proach will  have  to  be  changed  if  some 
progress  is  to  be  made  in  the  negotiations. 

Washington,  and  the  President  in  particu- 
lar, have  continually  attempted  to  find  an 
acceptable  way  to  prevent  the  further  esca- 
lation of  nuclear  weapons.  The  change  will 
have  to  come  from  Moscow  if  that  objective 
is  to  be  achieved.* 


OMAR  BRADLEY 


HON.  PAT  WILLIAMS 

OP  M ONTAM a 
Ilf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  S,  1983 

•  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  25  years  ago  General  of  the 
Army  Omar  Bradley  gave  the  follow- 
ing address  at  the  St.  Alban's  School. 
Perhaps  it  could  today  be  entitled: 
Sputnik:  Just  One  More  Weapons 
System. 

The  central  problem  of  our  time— as  I 
view  it— is  how  to  employ  human  intelli- 
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gence  for  the  salvation  of  mankind.  It  Is  a 
problem  we  have  put  upon  ourMlves.  For  we 
have  defiled  our  intellect  by  the  creation  of 
such  scientific  Instruments  of  destruction 
that  we  are  now  in  desperate  danger  of  de- 
stroying ourselves.  Our  plight  Is  critical  and 
with  each  effort  we  have  made  to  relieve  it 
by  further  scientific  advance,  we  have  suc- 
ceeded only  in  aggravating  our  perlL 

As  a  result,  we  are  not  speeding  inexora- 
bly toward  a  day  when  even  the  Ingenuity 
of  our  scientists  may  be  unable  to  save  us 
from  the  consequences  of  a  single  rash  act 
or  a  lone  reckless  hand  upon  the  switch  of 
an  uninterceptable  missile.  For  twelve  yean 
now  we've  sought  to  stave  off  this  ultimate 
threat  of  disaster  by  devising  arms  which 
would  be  both  ultimate  and  disastrous. 

This  irony  can  probably  be  compounded  a 
few  more  years,  or  perhaps  even  a  few  dec- 
ades. MissUes  will  bring  anti-missiles;  anti- 
misslles  will  bring  anti-missiles.  But  inevita- 
bly, this  whole  electronic  house  of  cards  will 
reach  a  point  where  it  can  be  constructed  no 
higher. 

At  that  point  we  shall  have  come  to  the 
peak  of  this  whole  incredible  dilemma  into 
which  the  world  is  shoving  itself.  And  when 
that  time  comes  there  will  be  little  we  can 
do  other  than  to  settle  down  uneasily, 
smother  our  fears,  and  attempt  to  live  in  a 
thickening  shadow  of  death. 

Should  this  situation  come  to  pass,  we 
would  have  but  one  single  and  thin  thread 
to  cling  to.  We  call  it  rationale  or  reason. 
We  reason  that  no  government,  no  single 
group  of  men— indeed,  not  even  one  willful 
individual— would  be  so  foolhardy,  so  reck- 
less, as  to  precipitate  a  war  which  would 
most  surely  end  in  mutual  destruction. 

This  reasoning  may  have  the  benefit  of 
logic.  But  even  logic  sometimes  goes  awry. 
How  can  we  assimie  that  reason  wUl  prevaO 
in  a  crisis  when  there  is  ordinarily  so  little 
reason  among  men?  To  those  who  would 
take  comfort  in  the  likelihood  of  an  atomic 
peace  to  be  secured  solely  by  rationale  and 
reason,  I  would  recall  the  lapse  of  reason  in 
a  bunker  under  the  Reich  Chancellery  in 
Berlin.  It  faUed  before,  it  can  f aU  again. 

Have  we  already  gone  too  far  in  this 
search  for  peace  through  the  accumulation 
of  peril?  Is  there  any  way  to  halt  this 
trend— or  must  we  push  on  with  new  devices 
until  we  inevitably  come  to  Judgment  before 
the  atom?  I  believe  there  is  a  way  out.  And  I 
believe  I  have  acquired  in  my  lifetime  a 
decent  respect  for  human  Intelligence. 

It  may  be  that  the  problems  of  accommo- 
dation in  a  world  split  by  rival  ideologies  are 
more  difficult  than  those  with  which  we 
have  struggled  in  the  construction  of  ballis- 
tic missiles.  But  I  believe,  too,  that  if  we 
apply  to  these  human  problems  the  energy, 
creativity,  and  the  perseverance  we  have  de- 
voted to  science,  even  problems  of  accommo- 
dation will  yield  to  reason. 

Admittedly,  the  problem  of  peaceful  ac- 
commodation in  the  world  is  infinitely  more 
difficult  than  the  conquest  of  space,  infi- 
nitely more  complex  than  a  trip  to  the 
moon.  But  if  we  will  only  come  to  the  real- 
ization that  it  must  be  worked  out— what- 
ever it  may  mean  even  to  such  sacred  tradi- 
tions as  absolute  national  sovereignty— I  be- 
lieve that  we  can  somehow,  somewhere,  and 
perhaps  through  some  as  yet  undiscovered 
world  thinker  and  leader  find  a  workable  so- 
lution. 

I  confess  that  this  is  as  much  an  article  of 
faith  as  it  Is  an  expression  of  reason.  But 
this,  my  friends,  is  what  we  need,  faith  In 
our  ability  to  do  what  must  be  done.  With- 
out that  faith  we  shall  never  get  started. 
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And  until  we  get  started,  we  shsll  never 
know  wh«t  an  be  done. 

If  I  UB  aometlmea  dlsoourmced.  It  is  not  by 
the  magnitude  of  the  problem,  but  by  our 
oohMnl  indifference  to  It.  I  am  unable  to 
understand  why— If  we  are  willing  to  trust 
in  reason  as  a  restraint  on  the  use  of  a 
ready-DUkde  ready-to-flre  bomb— we  do  not 
make  greater,  more  diligent  and  more  imagi- 
native use  of  reason  and  human  intelligence 
In  seeking  an  accord  and  compromise  which 
will  make  it  possible  for  mankind  to  control 
the  atom  and  banish  it  as  an  instrument  of 


This  is  the  real  and  indeed  the  most  stren- 
uous challenge  to  man's  intellect  today.  By 
comparison  with  it,  the  conquest  of  space  is 
of  small  significance.  For  until  we  leam  how 
to  live  together,  until  we  rid  ourselves  of  the 
strife  that  mocks  our  pretensions  of  civiliza- 
tion, or  adventures  in  science— instead  of 
producing  human  progress— will  continue  to 
crowd  it  with  greater  peril. 

We  can  compete  with  a  Sputnik  and  prob- 
ably create  bigger  and  better  Sputniks  of 
our  own.  But  what  are  we  doing  to  prevent 
the  Sputnik  from  evolving  into  Just  one 
more  weapons  sj^stem?  And  when  are  we 
going  to  muster  an  intelligence  equal  to  that 
applied  against  the  Sputnik  and  dedicate  it 
to  the  preservation  of  this  Satellite  on 
which  we  live? 

How  long— I  would  ask  you— can  we  put 
off  salvation?  When  does  humanity  run  out? 
If  enough  of  us  believe  strongly  enough  in 
the  ability  of  intelligent  human  beings  to 
get  together  on  some  basis  of  a  Just  accord, 
we  might  somehow,  somewhere,  in  some 
way  and  under  some  auspices  make  a  start 
on  it. 

Unless  we  soon  get  started,  it  may  be  too 
late.  We  can't  sit  about  waiting  for  some  fe- 
licitous accident  of  tiistory  that  may  some- 
how make  the  world  all  right.  Time  is  run- 
ning against  us,  and  it  is  running  against  us 
with  the  speed  of  a  Sputnik. 

If  we're  going  to  save  ourselves  from  the 
Instruments  of  our  own  Intellect,  we  had 
better  soon  get  ourselves  under  control  and 
begin  making  the  world  safe  for  living.* 


THE  DEMOCRATS'  BUDGET:  NOT 
SOFT  ON  DEFENSE 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

OF  KKRTUCKT 
HI  THE  HOUSI  OP  BKPRXSKMTATTVBS 

Tuesday,  April  S.  1983 

•  Mr.  MAZZOU.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  commend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  the  following 
piece  from  the  Washington  Post  com- 
menting on  the  President's  recent 
attack  against  the  House  Democrats' 
fiscal  year  1984  budget  blueprint 
which  was  approved  by  the  House  on 
March  23. 

Quite  frankly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
understand  how  Mr.  Reagan  can  infer 
that  Democrats  are  soft  on  national 
defense.  The  Democrat  plan  calls  for 
$1.6  trillion  in  defense  spending  over 
the  next  5  years.  The  President's  plan 
calls  for  $1.8  trillion  in  defense  spend- 
ing over  the  same  period.  Can  this 
dight  difference  Justify  his  charge?  I 
think  not. 

I  am  also  quite  puzzled  by  the  Presi- 
dent's blind  spot  on  defense  spending. 
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It  seems  to  me  that,  if  he  were  really 
committed  to  bringing  those  sky-high 
Federal  deficits  back  down  to  Earth, 
he  would  be  attacking  the  waste,  the 
excesses,  the  cost-overruns,  and  the 
mismanagement  at  the  Pentagon  with 
the  same  zeal  that  he  displays  in 
paring  down  human  service  programs. 

The  budget  the  House  adopted  calls 
for  $30  billion  in  added  revenues  for 
fiscal  year  1984.  The  budget  document 
does  not  specify  how  the  siun  is  to  be 
raised.  I  ask  my  able  colleagues  on  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to 
work  out  a  revenue  package  which  re- 
tains intact  the  third  year  of  the  indi- 
vidual tax  cuts.  I  hope  the  committee 
will  look  to  new  and  creative  sources 
for  these  revenues  such  as  in  the 
repeal  of  tax  indexing,  and  the  elimi- 
nation of  certain  oU  industry  tax  pref- 
erences. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  House 
leadership  and  the  House  Budget 
Committee  for  their  skill  and  hard 
work  in  bringing  to  the  House  floor  a 
fair,  well-balanced  budget  blueprint 
for  fiscal  year  1984.  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  acts  quickly  and  judiciously  so 
that  we  can  get  on  with  the  individual 
spending  bills  and  the  other  business 
of  the  Congress. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  22, 1983] 
Damgerous  Budget  Gahxs 

Having  failed  for  two  years  running  to 
come  up  with  a  budget  plan  that  could  com- 
mand a  working  majority,  President  Reagan 
seems  intent  upon  keeping  Congress  from 
doing  the  Job  for  him.  Last  year  there  was 
strong  enough  interest  in  budget  control 
among  normally  divergent  factions  to 
enable  congressional  leaders  to  push 
through  a  reasonably  balanced  spending 
and  revenue  pacluge.  This  year,  while  the 
problems  are  no  less  immense,  the  sense  of 
urgency  seems  to  be  waning,  some  leaders 
are  losing  courage  and  the  president  seems 
ever  more  Intent  upon  waging  ideological 
warfare. 

Mr.  Reagan  has  already  succeeded  in 
taking  much  of  the  steam  out  of  Senate 
Budget  Committee  Chairman  Pete  Domen- 
ici's  drive  for  an  early  agreement  on  the 
1984  budget.  The  president  convinced 
Senate  leaders  that  he  needed  more  time  to 
work  out  a  compromise  on  his  big  defense 
budget.  But  there  is  no  sign  that  the  Penta- 
gon is  planning  any  significant  changes  in 
its  request,  so  the  delay  will  probably  only 
make  It  more  difficult  for  Sen.  Domenlcl  to 
work  out  needed  bipartisan  compromises  on 
taxes  and  entitlement  spending. 

Meanwhile,  the  president  has  reacted  In 
hyperbolic  terms  to  the  budget  plan  pre- 
pared by  the  House  Budget  Committee.  Un- 
surprisingly, House  Democrats  started  off 
the  budget  wrangling  with  a  set  of  priorities 
that  differs  somewhat  from  the  president's. 
The  House  plan  would,  for  example,  author- 
ize almost  $1.6  trillion  in  defense  spending 
over  the  next  five  years.  That's  not  exactly 
unilateral  disarmament.  But  the  president 
wants  authority  for  $1.8  trillion,  and  he 
claimed  that  the  House  plan  would  "gut  our 
defense  program"  and  bring  "Joy  to  the 
Kremlin." 

The  House  Budget  Committee  plan  also 
proposes  to  Increase  revenues— a  nice  note 
of  realism  that  you  won't  find  in  the  presi- 
dent's budget.  The  president  attacked  this 
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as  a  "huge  increase"  in  taxes.  Actually,  the 
plan's  long-run  effect  on  the  tax  burden 
would  be  less  than  the  "contingency"  taxes 
the  administration  coyly  proposes  Just  in 
case  the  budget  is  still  way  out  of  whack  a 
few  years  hence. 

The  committee  would  also  restore  some  of 
the  administration's  past  cuts  in  spending 
for  the  poor— although  more  than  70  per- 
cent of  the  cuts  would  still  be  In  place— and 
add  money  for  training,  science  and  educa- 
tion. Even  so,  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  projects  the  five-year  deficit  under 
the  committee  plan  at  $108  billion  less  than 
that  proposed  by  the  administration. 

The  committee  plan  is  no  reversal  of  the 
Reagan  Revolution— both  taxes  and  social 
spending  would  be  lower  and  defense  spend- 
ing much  higher  than  under  the  policies  of 
Mr.  Reagan's  predecessors.  The  president, 
of  course,  can  argue  with  the  IDemocrats' 
priorities  and  seek  to  realign  them  as  the 
budget  process  continues.  But  he's  not 
likely  to  get  Congress  to  do  the  difficult 
work  of  developing  a  responsible  budget  by 
suggesting  that  anyone  who  disagrees  with 
him  is  doing  the  Kremlin's  work.« 


WETLANDS  LOAN  ACT 


HON.  JOHN  B.  BREAUX  ' 

or  LonisiAHA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSENTATITES 

Tuesday,  April  5,  1983 

•  Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  extend 
the  Wetlands  Loan  Act,  a  law  which 
was  enacted  in  1961  to  complement 
the  waterfowl  habitat  acquisition  pro- 
gram established  by  the  Migratory 
Bird  Hunting  and  Conservation  Act  of 
1934,  commonly  tuiown  as  the  Duck 
Stamp  Act. 

Under  the  program  set  up  by  these 
two  laws,  all  waterfowl  hunters  must 
purchase  a  duck  stamp,  the  proceeds 
of  which  go  into  the  migratory  bird 
conservation  account  (MBCA)  to  be 
used  for  the  purchase  of  wetlands  and 
other  migratory  waterfowl  habitat. 
Since  the  passage  of  the  Loan  Act  in 
1961.  appropriations  have  been  au- 
thorized as  an  advance  against  future 
duck  stamp  receipts  in  order  to  accel- 
erate the  rate  of  wetland  acquisition. 
Of  the  $200  million  authorized  imder 
the  wetlands  loan  fund  legislation,  ap- 
proximately $150  million  has  been  ap- 
propriated. The  authorization  expires 
at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year  and, 
unless  it  is  extended  by  Congress,  the 
loan  will  have  to  be  repaid  from  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  duck  stamps. 

Since  the  establisliment  of  the 
MBCA  in  1934,  more  then  $25  million 
has  been  spent  for  habitat  acquisition 
and  more  than  3  million  acres  of  wa- 
terfowl habitat  have  been  purchased. 
However,  the  purchase  of  wetlands, 
and  the  regulatory  programs  designed 
to  protect  them,  have  not  done 
enough  to  halt  the  destruction  of 
these  valuable  waterfowl  nesting  and 
wintering  areas.  In  fact,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  estimates  that  we 
are  losing  as  much  as  458,000  acres,  or 
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715  square  miles,  of  wetlands  each 
year. 

In  addition  to  providing  habitat  for 
wildlife,  wetlands  provide  a  number  of 
other  valuable  functions  such  as  flood 
and  pollution  control  and  ground 
water  recharge.  They  also  provide  the 
nutrients  and  spawning  areas  that  are 
essential  to  maintAining  our  fishery 
resource. 

I  recognize,  of  course,  that  extension 
of  the  wetlands  loan  fund  is  only  a 
small  part  of  the  battle  to  protect  wet- 
lands. During  hearings  on  wetlands 
held  in  the  97th  Congress  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 
Conservation  and  the  Environment,  a 
number  of  additional  measures  to  pro- 
tect wetlands  were  recommended  to 
the  committee  by  conservation  groups 
concerned  with  wetlands  loss.  These 
included  tax  incentives  to  encourage 
property  owners  to  conserve  wetlands 
and  a  number  of  suggestions  relating 
to  alternative  means  of  funding  wet- 
land acquisition.  In  addition.  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  James  Watt  has  recent- 
ly submitted  an  administration  propos- 
al to  Congress  known  as  POWDR— 
protect  oiu*  wetlands  and  duck  re- 
soiut%s— that  attempts  to  address  the 
problems  of  wetland  loss. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  Conservation  and  the  Envi- 
ronment will  be  holding  several  hear- 
ings on  the  wetlands  issue.  Our  first 
hearing  later  this  month  will  focus  on 
the  Wetlands  Loan  Act.  A  later  hear- 
ing will  provide  the  opportunity  for 
Secretary  Watt  and  others  to  recom- 
mend additional  wetland  protection 
measures.  I  want  to  assure  my  col- 
leagues that  we  will  examine  aU  of  the 
means  available  to  us  to  reverse  the  se- 
rious decline  of  our  wetlands  and  wa- 
terfowl habitat.* 


PHOENIX  COLLEGE  WRESTLINO 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDAU 

or  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  S,  1983 

•  Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  to  my  colleagues  that 
Phoenix  CoUege,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  re- 
cently took  second  place  in  the  Nation- 
al Junior  College  Wrestling  Tourna- 
ment in  Worthlngton,  Minn.,  held 
March  4  to  6.  This  is  an  achievement 
that  reflects  great  credit  upon  the 
Phoenix  College  administration  and 
athletic  department. 

Two  of  the  Phoenix  wrestlers  won 
national  championships.  Mitch  Powers 
won  the  126-pound  class  and  Mark 
Terrill  won  the  142-pound  class.  Brian 
Rognholt  won  second  place  at  150 
pounds. 

Coach  Gray  Keck,  in  his  3  years  as 
head  coach,  has  provided  the  leader- 
ship that  has  made  the  team  a  nation- 
al competitor  respected  by  all  Junior 
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colleges  across  the  Nation.  His  assist- 
ant. Joe  Romero,  is  one  of  the  Nation's 
young  and  upcoming  college  wrestling 
coaches.  He  provides  motivation  and 
leads  the  team  in  daily  workouts.  The 
team  of  Keck  and  Romero  is  a  great 
asset  to  the  college.  Phoenix  and  the 
State  of  Arizona.  Their  leadership  and 
devotion  to  excellence  in  athletics  is 
an  example  to  all  wrestlers  in  Junior 
colleges  throughout  the  country. 

We  in  Arizona  are  proud  of  our  wres- 
tlers at  Phoenix  College.  This  is  a 
sport  tliat  is  individual  in  nature,  yet 
requires  a  team  effort  to  place  in  the 
national  tournament.  AU  of  the  wres- 
tlers on  the  1982-83  team  for  Phoenix 
College  are  to  be  commended  for  an 
excellent  season  and  second  place 
finish  at  the  national  tournament. 

I  am  personally  proud  of  Phoenix 
College  as  an  institution  of  higher 
learning  and  very  pleased  with  its 
wrestling  team.  On  behalf  of  all  of  Ari- 
zona, I  congratulate  the  Phoenix  Col- 
lege Bears  for  representing  Arizona  at 
the  National  Junior  College  Tourna- 
ment.* 


FEDERAL  CREDIT  PROGRAMS 


HON.  WILLIS  D.  GRADISON,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  5,  1983 

*  Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  testified  be/bre  the  Senate 
Banking  Subcommittee  on  Federal 
Credit  Programs  and  would  like  to 
submit  my  remarks  for  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  testify  before  your  Subcommittee 
on  Federal  Credit  Programs. 

We  are  all  painfully  aware  that  Federal 
Government  credit  demands  have  forced  up 
Interest  rates. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  this.  One 
reason  which  can  be  corrected  easily,  and 
should  be  corrected,  is  that  the  Federal  Fi- 
nancing Bank  (FFB)  is  off  budget  and  is  al- 
lowing Federal  agencies  to  generate  billions 
of  dollars  in  off-budget  loans  with  virtually 
no  budget  constraints. 

The  history  of  the  FFB  in  the  House  of 
RepresenUtlves  is  quite  enlightening.  The 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  on 
which  I  serve,  held  hearings  on  the  possibili- 
ty of  esUblishing  a  central  Federal  debt 
management  bank  In  1972  and  1973.  Paul 
Volcker,  then  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury for  Monetary  Affairs,  testified  on  behalf 
of  the  administration.  He  assured  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  members  that  plac- 
ing that  bank,  the  FFB,  off  budget  would 
not  alter  the  budget  constraints  on  any  Fed- 
eral agency  in  any  way.  Because  of  the  po- 
tential efficiencies  from  more  centralized 
debt  management,  and  on  the  understand- 
ing that  Federal  agencies  could  not  use  the 
FFB  to  increase  their  loan  capabilities,  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  reported  out 
the  FFB  Act  of  1973.  That  act  created  the 
FFB  and  placed  it  off  budget. 

Soon  after  the  FFB  act  was  enacted.  It 
became  apparent  that  outlays  of  certain 
agencies  were  expanding  dramatically,  dl- 
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rectly  because  of  the  FFB's  off-budget 
status.  In  1977  and  1978.  the  chairman  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Oversight  Subcommit- 
tee. Hon.  Sam  Gibbons,  held  hearings  on  a 
group  of  bills  which  would  have  put  the 
FFB  onbudget.  The  hearings  were  conclud- 
ed with  the  decision  not  to  do  anything  with 
the  FFB  at  that  time;  rather,  the  subcom- 
mittee recommended  waiting  until  the 
credit  budget  was  developed  fiuther  and 
then  dealing  with  the  FFB  in  that  context. 
Today.  5  years  after  the  last  Ways  and 
Means  FFB  hearings.  Federal  agencies  are 
still  making  massive  outlays  through  the 
FFB  mechanism.  Since  1975,  Federal  agen- 
cies have  made  over  $100  biUion  in  unbud- 
geted  outlays  through  the  bank.  That  Is 
why  I  have  introduced  legislation  to  put  the 
FFB  onbudget  and  why  I  am  testifying 
before  you  today. 

In  retrospect,  I  believe  there  was  no  need 
to  wait  to  put  the  FFB  onbudget  even  In 
1978.  I  think  the  committee  was  hesitant  to 
take  action  because  we  did  not  fully  under- 
stand what  a  credit  budget  would  encom- 
pass or,  consequently,  how  it  would  affect 
FFB  loans.  Presumably,  the  committee  felt 
a  credit  budget  would  take  care  of  unbud- 
geted  FFB  loans,  and  perhaps  believed  that 
putting  the  FFB  onbudget  would  become 
unnecessary. 

But  there  now  appears  to  be  a  growing 
consensus  that  putting  the  FFB  onbudget  is 
complementary  to  a  credit  budget  and. 
moreover,  that  it  is  a  necessary  next  step  re- 
gardless of  how  far  Congress  proceeds  in  de- 
veloping the  credit  budget.  The  reason  for 
this  consensus  is  simple.  A  binding  credit 
budget  will  force  Congress  to  appropriate 
most  new  loans.  However,  such  an  appro- 
priation process  will  not  be  of  full  value  be- 
cause it  will  not  require  that  the  aimually 
appropriated  outlays  be  Included  in  the 
budget  aggregates— and  reflected  in  the  size 
of  the  deficit. 

When  appropriations  do  not  affect  the 
annual  budget  deficit,  appropriations  are 
likely  to  be  a  "rubber-stamp"  of  authoriza- 
tion levels  than  to  be  an  exercise  of  allocat- 
ing scarce  resources  among  competing 
claims.  Placing  loan  outlays  onbudget  would 
make  the  appropriations  process  more 
meaningful,  because  the  loan  outlajrs,  as 
well  as  other  forms  of  spending,  will  make 
the  reported  deficit  larger.  Therefore,  put- 
ting the  FFB  in  the  budget  is  necessary  be- 
cause only  then  will  the  loans  it  finances 
appear  in  the  deficit  totals  and  be  budgeted 
properly. 

Of  course,  the  credit  budget  is  a  good 
Idea  and  I  support  it.  But  it  may  be  that  the 
strength  of  the  credit  budget  is  the  central- 
ization of  Information  on  government  loan 
activity  that  it  would  provide,  rather  than 
the  requirement  that  credit  be  appropri- 
ated. Through  a  credit  budget.  Congress  can 
examine  Federal  loans  as  a  whole,  which  is 
a  key  step  In  bringing  federal  credit  under 
control. 

To  illustrate  the  importance  of  centralized 
information  on  loans,  look  at  the  FFB.  Be- 
sides decreasing  the  Government's  Interest 
and  processing  costs,  the  establishment  of 
the  FFB  set  a  precedent  by  allowing  Con- 
gress to  review  a  large  group  of  previously 
scattered  Government  loans  as  a  single  unit. 
After  many  years  of  studying  FFB  loans, 
and  learning  of  their  significance,  Congress 
accordingly  should  now  provide  for  budget- 
ing of  these  loans. 

Once  we  have  a  more  firmly  established 
credit  budget.  Congress  will  be  able  to  scru- 
tinize information  on  overall  Federal  credit 
Just  as  it  has  scrutinized  FFB  loans.  Then. 
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in  time,  Concren  likely  wUl  demand  that  all 
loan  outlays  included  in  the  credit  budget 
be  put  in  the  unified  budget. 

Fladng  the  FFB  onbudget  would  budget 
those  loana  Congress  already  has  studied  for 
some  time  and.  In  coordination  with  a  credit 
budget,  create  a  mechanism  for  eventually 
bringing  all  loan  outlays  on  budget.  Indeed, 
I  believe  that  Congress  long-term  credit 
strategy  should  be  to  budget  outlays  capital- 
ised over  time  In  competition  with  outlays 
made  currently.  Placing  the  PPB  onbudget 
is  consistent  and  complementary  with  such 
a  long-run  strategy  and  an  appropriate  next 
step  (or  the  short  run. 

To  sum  up,  the  FPB's  existence  is  well  Jus- 
tified. It  has  increased  Government  debt 
management  efficiency.  However,  thus  far 
this  efficiency  has  been  gained  at  the  loss  of 
budgetary  control.  Putting  the  PPB  onbud- 
get will  tw#'"t*'"  the  advantages  of  PPB 
debt  management,  while  Increasing  congres- 
sional control  over  outlays. 

I  look  forward  to  further  action  by  this 
body  regarding  the  PFB's  budget  status.  In 
addition.  I  have  been  working  with  Treas«iry 
to  make  technical  amendments  to  the  origi- 
nal Proximlre-Oradlson  bill  and  will  soon  In- 
troduce a  revised  bill  which  I  understand 
the  administration  will  support. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  my 
views.9 


THE  SOUTH  DOMINATES  AGAIN 


HON.  NICK  JOE  RAHALL  D 

OP  WIST  VntOIHIA 
ni  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRXSEHTATTVES 

Tuesday,  April  5.  1983 

•  Mr.  RAHALL.  lilr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  pride  that  I  rise  today  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  the  fact  that 
all  three  of  the  State  high  school  bas- 
ketball championship  teams  hail  from 
the  Fourth  Congressional  District  of 
West  Virginia. 

My  congratulations  go  out  to  the 
class  AAA  champs,  the  Logan  High 
School  Wildcats,  and  their  coach. 
Willie  Akers:  to  the  class  AA  champs, 
the  Williamson  High  School  Wolf- 
pack,  and  their  coach,  Allen  Hatcher, 
and  to  the  class  A  champs,  the  Mul- 
lens High  School  Rebels,  and  their 
coach,  Don  Nuckols. 

These  three  teams  represent  fine 
communities,  and  they  are  all  a  credit 
to  their  schools,  families,  and  friends. 
Moreover,  I  am  pleased  to  point  out 
that  two  of  the  three  rimner-ups  also 
come  from  the  Fourth  District:  in 
class  AA.  Northfork  High  School,  and 
in  class  A.  Vinson  High  School. 

In  short.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  can  only  say 
that  the  type  of  basketball  that  ts 
played  in  southern  West  Virginia  is 
championship  basketball,  and  the 
entire  southern  region  of  our  great 
State  is  proud  of  the  three  teams  that 
have  brought  this  about.* 
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CRIME  IN  OUR 
NEIGHBORHOODS 

HON.  EDWARD  F.  FEIGHAN 

OP  OHIO 
III  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEWTATIVE8 

Tuesday.  April  5. 1983 
•  Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month,  the  Buckeye-Woodland  Com- 
munity Congress  convened  a  hearing 
on  the  problem  of  crime  in  our  neigh- 
borhoods. At  that  hearing,  too  many 
citizens  reported  the  fear  that  plagues 
their  lives.  Too  many  senior  citizens 
recounted  the  ways  in  which  they  had 
been  victimized.  Too  many  young 
women  reported  being  assaulted.  Too 
many  parents  reported  on  the  danger 
their  children  faced  each  day  as  they 
walked  to  school,  to  the  store,  or  to  a 
friend's  house. 

At  the  same  hearing,  public  officials 
spoke  of  the  inadequacies  of  the  re- 
sources available  to  police  depart- 
ments. Bank  officials  spoke  of  their 
willingness  to  reinvest  in  oldermeigh- 
borhoods— if  those  neighborhoods  can 
be  made  safe  and  attractive  again. 
Police  officers  spoke  of  their  frustra- 
tions. 

In  the  Buckeye-Woodland  communi- 
ty, and  in  neighborhoods  throughout 
this  country,  there  is  reason  to  be 
hopeful.  Groups  of  committed  citizens 
are  doing  what  they  can  to  organize, 
and  alleviate  the  crime  problems  in 
their  neighborhoods. 

Last  week,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Crime  reported  H.R.  2175.  the  Justice 
Assistance  Act.  which  established  a 
partnership  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, State,  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  the  citizens  in  fighting 
crime  in  our  neighborhoods.  The 
funds  made  available  by  the  act  will  be 
targeted  to  assist  high-crime  areas, 
and  be  used  to  support  community- 
based  anticrime  programs,  arson  pro- 
grams, career  criminal  programs, 
victim/witness  assistance  programs, 
and  delinquency  prevention  programs. 
Mr.  Speaker,  neighborhoods 
throughout  this  Nation  are  eager  to 
wage  the  war  against  crime.  Buckeye- 
Woodland,  like  other  communities,  de- 
serves our  help — so  that  they  can  help 
themselves  by  building  strong,  safe, 
and  secure  neighborhoods.* 
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spirit  and  his  vision  still  live  on  In  the 
continubig  struggle  for  Justice  and 
equality. 

That  powerful  voice  that  rallied  our 
country  to  face  up  to  our  commitment 
to  equality  for  all  Americans  can  still 
be  heard  15  years  after  his  death.  As 
we  mark  this  sad  anniversary,  we  must 
all  rededicate  ourselves  to  those  ideals 
for  which  Dr.  King  lived  and  died. 
There  Is,  sadly,  a  long  way  to  go  before 
his  famous  dream  is  realized,  but  the 
vision  of  a  fully  Just  America  must 
never  be  abandoned. 

The  very  least  that  we  owe  his 
memory  would  be  a  national  holiday 
commemorating  his  birthday.  For  over 
a  decade  I  have  worked  toward  this 
goal,  along  with  many  of  my  col- 
leagues. One  day  which  could  be  dedi- 
cated to  Dr.  King's  ideals  would  give 
us  the  opportimlty  to  nurture  his 
dream  and  to  continue  his  struggle. 

In  these  times  when  we  are  seeing 
some  slippage,  rather  than  progress,  in 
the  fight  for  civil  and  human  rights,  it 
is  possible  to  become  disillusioned.  But 
we  cannot  allow  ourselves  to  give  in  to 
pessimism.  We  must  not  let  the  forces 
of  reaction  turn  back  the  clock  on  civil 
rights.  Now  more  than  ever  we  must 
work  for  the  goal  of  a  truly  equal  soci- 
ety, and  we  must  let  Dr.  King's  spirit 
and  wisdom  continue  to  guide  us  to 
that  goal.* 


DR.  MARTIN  LUTHER  KING:  16 
YEARS  LATER 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OP  mw  JXRSKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  S,  1983 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  15  years 
after  the  assassination  of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  this  country  stUl  feels 
the  loss  of  his  voice  and  his  leadership. 
And  yet,  although  his  voice  may  have 
been  silenced  on  that  tragic  day.  his 


MORE  IS  NOT  SAFER 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

OP  MASSACHOSETTS 
HI  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  5,  1983 
•  Mr.  MARKET.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
vote  on  the  nuclear  arms  freeze  draws 
near,  I  would  like  to  refer  my  col- 
leagues to  this  column  by  the  noted 
New  York  Times  writer  Tom  Wicker. 
As  Mr.  Wicker  states,  proponents  of 
the  freeze,  unlike  President  Reagan's 
assertions,     are    not    simple-minded, 
naive  advocates  of  Inferiority  for  this 
country.  The  freeze  resolution  calls 
unequlvocably  for  a  bilateral  freeze  on 
nuclear  arms. 
The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  18, 19831 
MoRX  Is  Not  Sapkr 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 
Why  does  President  Reagan  link  support- 
ers of  a  nuclear  freese  to  "those  who  would 
place  the  United  States  in  a  position  of  mili- 
tary and  moral  lnferlorlty'7  Why  does  he 
suggest  that  the  freeie  movement  is  bent  on 
"simple-minded    appeasement    or    wishful 
thinking  about  our  adversaries"  that  will 
result  in  "the  betrayal  of  our  past  and  the 
squandering  of  our  freedom"? 

The  likely  answer  is  suggested  by  expect- 
ed passage  of  the  nuclear  freeze  resolution 
in  the  House— the  latest  indication  of  a  de- 
veloping public  opinion  that  Mr.  Reagan 
may  defy  and  defame  but  can't  Ignore. 
House  passage  will  reflect  a  growing  belief 
in  this  country  that  a  continuing  nuclear 
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anna  race  threatens  rather  than  enhances 
national  security. 

Preeae  supporters  are  not,  therefore,  advo- 
cating any  kind  of  Inferiority  for  the  United 
States.  They  are  not  c^Ung  for  unilateral 
disarmament.  They  specify  that  any  freese 
on  testing,  production  or  deployment  of 
weapons  must  be  mutual  and  verifiable. 
There's  nothing  "simple-minded"  about 
that,  and  If  there's  any  "wishful  thinking" 
going  on  it's  Mr.  Reagan's  beUef  that  he  can 
somehow  regain  nuclear  superiority  for  the 
UJB.  by  stacking  warhead  on  top  of  war- 
head. 

The  Issue  here  Is  not  patriotism  or  ap- 
peasement. It  is  whether  national  security 
and  world  peace  will  be  better  served  by  (1) 
a  negotiated  halt  to  the  arms  race  and  con- 
tinuing efforts  to  reduce  arsenals  on  both 
sides,  as  called  for  in  the  freeze  resolution: 
or  by  (2)  a  further  huge  and  costly  nuclear 
buildup,  together  with  the  Start  negotia- 
tions, as  Mr.  Reagan  wants.  The  President's 
shriU  attacks  on  the  motives  of  freeze  sup- 
porters suggest  that  he's  beginning  to  feel 
the  heat  of  this  debate. 

The  freeze  movement  is  not  alone  in  the 
belief  that  more  weapons  don't  necessarily 
Increase  security.  A  new  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  report,  for  example, 
has  urged  the  United  SUtes  to  cut  down  or 
even  eliminate  its  stockpile  of  more  than 
5,000  battlefield  nuclear  weapons  In  Europe. 
The  weapons  are  outmoded  and  militarily 
vulnerable,  the  report  says;  they  are  also 
"effectively  unusable"  on  the  battlefield, 
since  most  have  extremely  short  ranges  and 
relatively  high  yields. 

If  NATO  does  downgrade  its  reliance  on 
battlefield  nukes,  that  will  lend  credence  to 
those  who  have  been  calling  for  a  NATO 
policy  of  "no  first  use"  of  nuclear  weapons. 
Opposition  to  such  a  policy  has  been  based 
primarily  on  the  view  that  NATO  conven- 
tional forces  could  not  halt  a  conventional 
Soviet  attack  on  Western  Europe  and  would 
have  to  make  a  nuclear  response  in  the  rela- 
tively early  stages  of  such  an  attack. 

Where  such  a  response  would  lead  has 
been  blunUy  sUted  by  General  Bernard 
Rogers,  the  commander  of  U.S.  forces  in 
Europe.  "We  are  not  going  to  contain  a  nu- 
clear war  in  Western  Europe,"  he  told  a 
House  committee  on  March  9.  Such  a  war, 
he  said,  "is  going  to  escalate  to  a  strategic 
exhange"  between  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet 
Union— the  best  reason  for  less  reliance  on 
nuclear  weapons  in  Europe. 

The  emphasis  on  Ttiore  and  bigger  may 
sound  tough  and  Impressive,  but  it  won't 
necessarily  stand  analysis.  A  distinguished 
former  diplomat  has  pointed  out  in  a  letter 
to  me,  for  example,  that  the  United  SUtes 
now  has  10  Trident  submarines  in  oper- 
ation, in  sea  trials  or  under  construction; 
each  will  have  24  missiles  carrying  8  to  10 
nuclear  warheads  of  100  kUotons'  explosive 
power.  Simple  arithmetic  discloses  that  this 
fleet's  1.920  warheads  (eight  on  each  of  the 
240  mlasUes)  would  have  a  destructive  po- 
tential of  192.000  kUotons. 

This  would  be  the  equivalent  of  14.769 
bombs  of  the  13-klloton  size  dropped  on  Hir- 
oshima in  World  War  H.  But  Jerome 
Wlesner.  who  was  President  Kennedy's  sci- 
ence adviser,  has  written  that  only  100  nu- 
clear bombs  would  "effectively  destroy" 
either  the  United  SUtes  or  the  Soviet 
Union.  Assuming  these  100  were  of  the  100- 
kiloton  sbte  carried  by  Trident  submarines, 
my  correpondent  calculated  that  the  Soviet 
Union  could  be  "effectively  destroyed"  by 
only  8.2  percent  of  the  Trident  fleet's  war- 
heads. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"Either  this  is  madness."  he  wrote,  "or  I 
am  mad.  or  my  arithmetic  Is  wholly  faulty. 
.  .  .  How,  I  would  ask.  can  the  Qovemment 
go  In  for  such  nightmarish  absurdities  with- 
out arousing  questions,  protesU,  and  de- 
mands for  explanation,  on  the  part  of  the 
press  and  the  media?  What  is  going  into 
these  submarines  is,  after  all,  only  one  pari 
of  what  we  have  In  one  leg  of  the  triad. .  .  . 
Should  the  Government  not  be  asked  to  tell 
us  Just  how  many  times  over  they  are  plan- 
ning to  destroy  the  Soviet  Union,  and  why. 
or.  If  this  striking  force  suffices  for  one  such 
destruction,  what  they  propose  to  do  with 
the  remaining  94.8  percent?" 

That  is  the  kind  of  question  more  and 
more  Americans  are  beginning  to  ask.  Mr. 
Reagan  can  impugn  their  patriotism  or  call 
them  appeaaers  but  the  only  way  he  can  si- 
lence them  is  with  what  he  has  not  so  far 
provided— a  convincing  answer.* 


TROUBLE  AT  THE  EPA 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAAOLTON 

opikdiama 

in  the  house  of  representatives 

Tuesday.  April  S.  1983 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  Insert  my  Washington 
report  for  March  30,  1983,  into  the 
Congressional  Record: 

Troitblx  at  the  EPA 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
(E3>A)  is  an  organization  in  trouble.  Half  a 
dozen  congressional  committees,  the  Justice 
Department,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation, the  White  House,  and  scores  of  re- 
porters are  looking  into  allegations  of  mis- 
management, favoritism,  and  Illegality  at 
the  agency.  Several  top  managers  have  been 
forced  out.  and  the  director,  Anne  Burford, 
resigned  under  pressure.  To  replace  her, 
President  Reagan  caUed  on  William 
Ruckelshaus,  who  headed  the  EPA  in  the 
Nixon  Administration.  Mr.  Ruckelshaus's 
task  is  to  rebuild  morale  at  the  EPA  halt 
the  shrinkage  of  its  budget,  reverse  the 
"brain  drain"  depleting  the  professional 
staff,  and  get  the  EPA  back  in  business.  Mr. 
Ruckelshaus  will  have  to  ask  what  hap- 
pened at  the  agency  and  what  can  be  done 
to  restore  iU  effectiveness. 

The  EPA's  troubles  are  clear.  There  has 
been  political  manipulation  of,  and  irregu- 
larity in,  the  agency's  $1.6  billion  toxic 
waste  clean-up  program.  Work  at  one  site 
was  stopped  in  order  to  embarrass  one  can- 
didate and  help  another,  and  $53  million  in 
progam  funds  are  unaccounted  for.  Con- 
gress was  denied  access  to  program  docu- 
ments, and  some  were  shredded  so  that  con- 
gressional investigators  could  not  get  them. 
Conflict  of  Interest  is  another  problem  at 
the  agency.  Some  officials  dealt  with  haz- 
ardous waste  problems  despite  the  potential 
liability  of  their  former  employers.  Key  ad- 
ministrators were  wined  and  dined  by  offi- 
cers of  EPA-regulated  companies.  The 
agency  may  have  used  surveillance  and  po- 
Utical  "hit  lists"  in  iU  investigation  of  em- 
ployees who  were  critical  of  its  policies. 
Career  civil  servants  were  dropped,  and  sci- 
ence advisors  were  methodically  driven  out. 
The  agency  Is  accused  of  being  lenient  with 
polluters.  Some  officials  modified  reports  on 
toxic  waste  at  the  behest  of  polluters  and 
tipped  polluters  as  to  how  the  agency  would 
settle  in  negotiations.  Industry's  voluntary 
compliance  with  the  EPA's  rules  fell  off. 
Also,  the  agency  is  blamed  for  generally  fall- 
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Ing  to  enforce  environmental  laws.  Legal 
action  against  polluters  became  less 
common,  and  the  duty  of  enforcement  was 
shifted  to  sUtes— after  granU  for  enforce- 
ment were  cut  sharply. 

A  deep  cut  in  the  EPA's  budget,  low 
morale  among  Its  personnel,  and  a  sweeping 
delegation  of  IU  responsibilities  have  made 
the  EPA's  troubles  worse.  Once  noted  for  iU 
efficiency  and  spirit,  and  considered  one  of 
the  better  run  agencies  In  Washington,  the 
EPA  is  now  virtually  inert.  It  simply  Is  not 
possible  for  the  agency  to  go  about  the  busi- 
ness of  protecting  the  environment.  The  ad- 
minstrative  obstacles  faced  by  the  EPA  are 
formidable.  They  stem  from  a  basic  attitude 
of  the  Reagan  Administration,  which  came 
into  office  both  pledging  to  lighten  the  reg- 
ulatory burden  on  Industry  and  criticizing 
domestic  governmental  activity  in  generaL 
The  President  has  often  sUted  that  threats 
to  the  environment  are  exaggerated  and 
that  the  EPA  is  overstaffed  and  receives 
more  money  than  it  can  use.  Such  sUte- 
ments  have  persuaded  many  people,  espe- 
cially environmentalisU,  that  he  does  not 
believe  in  the  mission  of  the  EPA  and  is  not 
interested  in  enforcing  environmental  laws. 
The  main  issue  in  this  lamenUble  episode  is 
not  the  competence  of  a  federal  agency.  It  is 
the  outlook  of  a  President. 

The  EPA's  troubles  will  not  be  quickly  re- 
solved, and  complete  success  in  restoring 
the  agency  is  not  assured.  Success  depends 
in  part  on  the  progress  we  make  in  other 
areas.  The  environmental  problems  in  this 
Nation  are  numerous  and  complex— the 
problems  will  not  be  easy  to  address.  Bipar- 
tisan majorities  in  Congress  have  written 
many  environmental  laws  in  absolute  Urms 
not  always  consistent  with  scientific  knowl- 
edge—the laws  will  not  be  easy  to  update. 
Also,  the  laws  give  little  guidance  on  how  to 
balance  the  benefit  of  pollution  control 
against  iU  costs— the  cost-benefit  trade-offs 
will  not  be  easy  to  make.  Pew  tasks  are  more 
difficult  that  developing  legislation  while 
scientific  understanding  evolves  and  eco- 
nomic calculations  are  inexact. 

As  the  first  step  in  what  will  be  a  long 
Journey,  I  would  like  to  see  the  President 
tell  us  what  went  wrong  at  the  EPA  what 
the  agency's  mission  should  be,  what  kind  of 
people  are  needed  to  carry  out  the  mission, 
and  what  the  country  should  do  to  solve  IU 
numerous  and  complex  environmental  prob- 
lems. My  guess  is  that  popular  support  for 
the  EPA  is  deeper  and  stronger  than  the 
President  thought  and  that  he  misjudged 
the  public's  concern.  The  President  has  a 
new  chance  to  redirect  environmental 
policy.  Fundamental  to  the  redirecting 
effort,  however,  is  his  attitude.  He  should  be 
commended  for  asking  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  to 
take  the  EPA's  helm,  but  if  the  appoint- 
ment is  to  succeed,  the  President  must  real- 
ize that  the  troubles  at  the  EPA  grew  out  of 
his  apparent  indifference  to  environmental 
protection. 

Congress  did  not  handle  the  EPA  investi- 
gation flawlessly,  but  the  sysUm  does  not 
always  work  without  a  hitch.  Even  so.  Con- 
gress deserves  some  credit,  in  my  view,  for 
successfully  directing  attention  to  a  totally 
mismanaged  agency  which  was  not  fulfilling 
IU  legal  duties.  As  it  follows  up  on  the 
events  of  recent  days.  Congress  should  cer- 
tainly not  try  to  pass  a  whole  new  wave  of 
environmental  laws  as  a  means  of  punishing 
the  Reagan  Administration.  The  real  danger 
is  that  mismanagement,  favoritism,  and  ille- 
gality have  severely  crippled  the  EPA 
Therefore,  Congress  should  focus  IU  imme- 
diate ef forU  on  getting  the  agency  back  into 
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shape  so  ttamt  It  can  do  its  important  work 
ooee  again.  Coogna  must  both  concern 
Itaelf  with  the  EPA's  I(»ig-tenn  ability  to 
protect  the  envlnmment  and  Insist  that 
there  be  an  institutional  capacity  In  the 
EPA  sufficient  to  its  mission. 

With  the  Integrity  of  the  EPA  restored, 
Ooogreaa  can  turn  to  other  matters.  Olven 
current  knowledge,  much  basic  environmen- 
tal legislation  needs  revision.  Some  restric- 
tions are  tighter  than  health  hazards  would 
warrant:  others  are  too  expensive,  with 
coats  in  excen  of  benefits:  still  others  are 
not  watched  closely  enough  to  assure  con- 
tinued usefulness.  Some  restrictions  will 
have  to  be  toughened:  new  restrictions  will 
have  to  be  created.  As  it  proceeds.  Congress 
must  be  mindful  of  the  twin  values  of 
oavlronmental  protection  and  economic 
growth.* 


THE  CIA  AND  NICARAGUA 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

opcAuroKinA 

IH  THX  HOUSK  OF  RSFRESEMTATtVES 

Tuesday.  April  5,  1983 
•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  conflict  between  Nicara- 
gua and  Honduras  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly apparent.  What  is  not  quite  as 
clear,  is  that  the  United  States  ap- 
pears to  have  a  large  hand  in  making 
sure  that  the  conflict  continues  and 
perhaps  grows  worse. 

While  President  Reagan  and  the 
State  Department  remain  silent,  the 
amount  of  evidence  showing  CIA  in- 
volvement continues  to  accimiulate. 
The  captured  anti-Sandinista  rebels 
have  stated  that  the  CIA  is  not  only 
arming  the  rebels,  but  also  paying 
them  to  continue  their  insurgences 
into  Nicaragua,  and  even  assisting 
them  in  setting  up  plans  of  actions 
against  the  Nicaraguan  Government. 

This  intervention  into  the  affairs  of 
another  State  cannot  be  allowed  to 
continue.  I  have  enclosed  for  the 
Record,  a  recent  editorial  from  the 
San  Jose  Mercury  Newspaper,  which  I 
hope  you  will  find  both  interesting 
and  informative. 

The  editorial  follows: 
(FriNn  the  San  Jose  Mercury.  Mar.  29. 1983] 

THX  CIA  AMD  NiCABAGUA 


UMI 


It  is  becoming  increasingly  clear  that  the 
CIA  is  directly  fomenting  counterrevolution 
in  Nicaragua,  despite  conditions  attached  to 
the  1983  defense  appropriation  bill  prohibit- 
ing the  use  of  VS.  funds  for  military  pro- 
grams against  that  country. 

Charges  last  weet.  by  the  Nicaraguan 
Junta  that  U.S.-backed  forces  had  invaded 
to  within  70  miles  of  Managua  at  first  were 
met  with  skepticism.  Many  assumed  the 
San^^1n^«**«  losing  support  among  the  popu- 
lation, were  trying  to  bolster  the  Junta  by 
whipping  up  nationalist  feelings  against  a 
phantom  outside  aggressor. 

But  reports  from  Nicaragua  soon  offered 
evidence  that  an  estimated  2,000  soldiers  of 
the  so-called  Nicaraguan  Democratic  Forces, 
allied  with  right-wing  national  guardsmen 
from  the  ousted  regime  of  Oen.  Anastasio 
Somoza.  have  entered  the  country  and 
begun  military  (veratlons. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

On  Sunday,  two  men  identifying  them- 
selves as  anti-Sandlnista  rebels  told  a  news 
conference  held  by  officials  of  the  ruling 
National  Liberation  Front  that  the  CIA  paid 
and  armed  them  for  an  invasion  into  Nicara- 
gua before  they  were  captured  by  Nicara- 
guan forces. 

One  of  the  captured  men  said  he  was  re- 
cruited by  the  CIA  to  Join  rebel  forces  that 
invaded  Nicaragua  early  this  month.  He  said 
the  rebels  were  armed  by  the  CIA. 

Another  man  told  a  news  conference  that 
Honduran  intelligence  agents  working  with 
the  CIA  and  Nicaraguan  exUes  opposed  to 
the  Sandinistas  recruited  him  in  August 
1979.  He  said  an  American  CIA  agent  ar- 
ranged for  him  to  be  paid  $1,000  a  month  to 
help  arm  and  lead  the  insurgents  into  Nica- 
ragua. He  also  said  the  group  was  receiving 
weapons  from  the  CIA. 

Meanwhile,  Time  magazine  quoted 
sources  inside  the  antl-SandlnisU  forces 
who  described  their  "political  coordinating 
committee"  made  up  of  three  military 
staffs,  one  of  them  consisting  of  Americans, 
including  CIA  experts  and  representatives 
of  the  U.S.  Army's  Southern  Command. 

According  to  Time.  John  Negroponte,  U.S. 
ambassador  to  Honduras,  is  coordinator  of 
the  committee. 

The  reports,  against  the  backdrop  of  an 
administration  apparently  bent  on  using  its 
military  might  to  shape  events  in  Central 
America,  lend  credence  to  the  Sandinistas' 
charge  that  the  Reagan  government  is 
spending  $19  million  to  overthrow  the  gov- 
ernment of  Nicaragua. 

Most  members  of  Congress  and  many 
Latin  American  leaders,  particularly  in 
Mexico.  Venezuela  and  Costa  Rica,  Ijelieve 
this  strategy  is  destined  to  backfire.  They 
argue  convincingly  that  U.S.  support  for  the 
Somocistas  is  likely  to  fuel  nationalist  senti- 
ments the  Sandinistas  desperately  need  to 
maintain  unity  and  support. 

Nor  does  it  appear  likely  that  the  contnu 
will  overpower  Nicaragua's  25.000-man  regu- 
lar army  and  80,000-member  militia— the 
largest  armed  force  in  Central  America— 
without  massive  military  intervention  by 
the  United  SUtes. 

But  even  if  it  were  possible  for  this  coun- 
try to  overthrow  the  Junta— and  counter- 
revolution in  Chile  Is  a  grim  reminder  of  the 
possiblUty— it  would  be  wrong.  The  United 
States  cannot  maintain  that  peaceful  rela- 
tions among  nations  demands  non-interven- 
tion while  at  the  same  time  engaging  in 
gross  violations  of  national  self-determina- 
tion by  financing  and  arming  counterrevolu- 
tions. 

Nor  is  there  evidence  that  rightist  mUl- 
tary  Juntas  serve  the  cause  of  democracy 
better  than  leftist  Juntas.  Many  would 
argue  that  even  the  brutalities  of  various 
Marxist  and  quasi-Marxist  regimes  are  less 
extreme  than  those  committed  by  some 
right-wing  governments. 

But  the  degree  of  atrocities  of  rightist  or 
leftist  authoritarianism  is  not  the  issue. 
Rather,  our  concern  should  be  to  implement 
policies  that  have  the  greatest  likelihood  of 
aiding  construction  of  democracies  in  Latin 
America  without  becoming  combatants  In 
internal  warfare. 

The  Reagan  administration  apparently 
cannot  be  convinced  to  encourage  pluralism 
in  Latin  America  through  peaceful  means. 
But  Congress  can,  and  should  quickly  call  a 
halt  to  the  administration's  military  inter- 
ventionlsm.* 
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MR.  GUY  S.  D«VANY  RBTIRBB 

HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

ormiiM'Huggiis 

Uf  THB  HOUSB  OF  RgPRBSEHTATTVES 

Tuaday,  April  5,  1983 
•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
7,  Guy  S.  DeVany  will  retire  as  pub- 
lisher of  the  Sun  Chronicle  of  Attle- 
boro  and  North  Attleboro,  Mass.  Mr. 
DeVany's  record  over  25  years  is  an 
admirable  one.  He  has  worked  hard 
and  effectively  to  publish  a  first-rate 
newspaper,  and  under  his  leadership 
the  Sun  Chronicle  stands  as  one  of  the 
most  modem  daily  newspapers  in  New 
England— with  up  to  date  technology, 
award-winning  writers  and  photogra- 
phers,   and    a    phenomenal    growth 
record  in  the  past  25  years.  These  past 
25  years  have  not  been  good  ones  for 
all  newspapers.  The  onslaught  of  com- 
petitive media  has  lead,  to  the  f aulter- 
ing  and  demise  of  many  daily  papers.  I 
am  particularly  pleased,  to  be  able  to 
point  to  Guy  DeVany's  record  of  ac- 
complishments  as   publisher   of   the 
Sim  Chronicle,  because  he  has  demon- 
strated again  the  importance  of  a  good 
newspaper    to    the    commimities    it 
serves,  and  a  willingness  of  those  com- 
munities to  respond  when  newspapers 
are  published  in  a  manner  that  meets 
pressing  public  needs. 

Guy  E>eVany  has  been  a  champion 
of  community  causes  over  the  years, 
recognizing  that  it  is  Important  for  a 
newspaper  to  Involve  Itself  fully  in  the 
affairs  of  the  cities  and  towns  In  which 
it  circulates.  His  leadership  and  direc- 
tion of  the  Sim  Chronicle  will  be 
missed  particularly  by  his  coworkers, 
but  also  by  his  readers  and  by  all  of  us 
who  are  concerned  about  public  affairs 
in  the  Attleboro  area,  Guy  DeVany's 
record  of  accomplishment  in  the  field 
of  journalism  will  stand  out  for  a  long 
time  as  one  deserving  of  emulation  by 
others.  On  April  7,  he  will  very  fitting- 
ly be  honored  by  his  many  friends  and 
coworkers  who  are  eager  to  thank  him 
for  the  25  very  good  years  he  has  pro- 
vided for  all  of  us.  As  he  begins  his  re- 
tirement, Guy  DeVany  has  much  of 
which  he  can  be  proud.* 


THE  HOLLYWOOD  STARS 
BASEBALL  TEAM 


HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

OFCALirORRIA 
ni  THE  HOUSX  OF  REPRKSEMTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  5. 1983 

•  Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  America's  1983  baseball 
season  begins,  it  is  appropriate  to  pay 
tribute  to  a  unique  and  talented  band 
of  ballplayers,  the  HoUywood  Stars  of 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

The  Hollywood  Stars  are  a  group  of 
ballplayers  who  love  the  game  of  base- 
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ball  and  who  play  it  not  for  material 
gain  but  for  peraonal  Joy. 

league  champicniB  of  the  Los  Ange- 
les Municipal  BasebaU  Association's 
Major  league  for  the  past  2  years,  the 
Stars  have  employed  a  combination  of 
diverse  talents  and  unique  skills  to 
achieve  their  success. 

The  Stars  were  formed  In  1971.  The 
team's  name  and  uniforms  mRintAin 
the  tradition  of  the  memorable  Pacific 
Coast  League  Hollywood  Stars  team 
which  left  Los  Angeles  after  the  1957 
season. 

In  their  early  years,  the  new  Stars 
relied  heavily  on  the  pitching  of  Greg 
Hansen.  Chris  Hunt,  and  Mike  Persky 
to  stay  in  contention.  Clutch  hitting 
by  Jack  Newman.  Adam  Jones,  Jamie 
Kmg.  Mike  Sugarman.  Paul  Balaef  f . 
Mike  Roos.  Jeff  Zippi,  Lew  Goldstein, 
and  Richard  Greenberg  occasionally 
pulled  out  a  victory. 

In  the  mid  to  late  seventies,  the 
team's  fate  hinged  on  the  arm  of 
Tommy  "The  Franchise"  Smith, 
which  endured  the  agonies  of  14 
inning  victories,  followed  by  days  of 
ice  and  bandages. 

Remarkably,  in  the  1980's.  the  team 
began  to  hit.  Long  suppressed  grati- 
tude to  its  pitchers  welled  up  on  the 
form  of  unheard-of  support — and  from 
the  least  likely  sources.  Aging  ball- 
players like  'Bullet  Bob"  Draper.  Ken 
"Coach"  Jaffe.  James  "Golden  Shoes" 
Aldridge,  and  "Solid  Jim"  Rucker 
pounded  out  hit  after  hit.  Aldridge 
and  Rucker  hit  some  for  the  distance 
and  even  stole  a  few  bases.  Draper  al- 
tered his  three-and-two  marches  to 
first  base  before  the  pitch  arrived  and 
drove  in  a  few  runs.  Jaffe  occasionally 
delivered  an  extra  base  hit— a  very  dif- 
ficult feat  with  his  speed.  He  even 
puUed  the  ball  several  times. 

The  aging  Bruin  Alan  "Dr.  Z" 
Zaentz  closed  his  eyes  with  the  bases 
loaded  one  day  last  July,  and,  with  one 
swing,  gained  four  of  his  five  RBI's  for 
the  season.  Two  "Golden  Bears, "  Brad 
Brian  and  Niel  Commings,  recaptured 
some  of  their  old  strokes— even  if  they 
did  not  exactly  bum  up  the  basepaths. 
In  1982,  veterans  Greg  Fancon,  Ken 
Goss,  and  Scott  Dunham  joined  rookie 
Mike  San  Fillppo  in  providing  clutch 
hitting  that  supported  balanced  and 
effective  pitching  by  Rick  Keiter,  Joe 
LoPresti.  Bobby  Ochs.  and  John  Ha- 
gerty. 

The  team  will  soon  be  preparing  for 
the  1983  season,  defending  its  1981 
and  1982  championships.  Some  of  the 
more  sophisticated  southern  Califor- 
nia baseball  analysts  have  expressed 
concern  about  whether  the  Stars'  can 
repeat  without  the  full-time  services 
of  their  veteran  first  baseman.  His 
somewhat  startling  .385  batting  aver- 
age and  .619  on-base  average  provided 
the  1982  Stars  with  essential  support. 
But.  I  am  convinced  that  the  combi- 
nation of  tradition  and  tenacity  that 
has  guided  the  Stars  in  the  past— in 
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the  absence  of  size,  speed,  or  youth- 
will  lead  these  cagy  veterans  to  an- 
other pennant  in  1983.« 


PERSONAL  EXPLANA'nON 

HON.  TOMODRCORAN 

OF  nxniou 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFBESnfTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  5.  1983 

•  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
was  unavoidably  absent  on  March  24 
when  the  House  approved  the  confer- 
ence report  to  H.R.  1900.  the  Social 
Security  Act  Amendments  of  1983,  by 
a  vote  of  243  to  102.  This  legislation 
represented  a  fair  and  just  approach 
in  our  efforts  to  maintain  the  viability 
of  the  social  security  system,  and  I 
would  have  voted  to  support  this  bill.* 


ATTACKING  THE  "CHOP  SHOP" 

HON.  BILL  GREEN 

OF  REW  YORK 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  April  5.  1983 

•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  auto 
theft  has  become  a  growing  and  per- 
sistent problem.  Over  1  million  motor 
vehicle  thefts  are  reported  annually, 
and  in  the  last  decade  the  recovery 
rate  for  stolen  vehicles  has  declined 
significantly.  Motor  vehicle  theft  ex- 
perts have  testified  before  House  and 
Senate  committees  that  auto  theft 
costs  the  American  public  about  $4  bil- 
lion a  year. 

Once  the  almost  exclusive  domain  of 
the  amateur  thief,  the  juvenile  "joy 
rider,"  motor  vehicle  theft  has  increas- 
ingly become  the  work  of  professionals 
who  dismantle  the  cars  they  steal  for 
the  resale  of  their  component  parts.  In 
fact,  most  auto  theft  is  now  committed 
by  professionals.  Auto  theft  criminals 
find  this  so-called  chop  shop  activity 
popular  and  lucrative  because  it  is 
done  with  relatively  little  risk,  and 
enjoys  a  ready  market  with  unknow- 
ing consumers.  Auto  theft  hurts  the 
consumer,  results  in  higher  insurance 
premiums,  and  has  become  more  and 
more  violent  as  organized  crime  be- 
comes Increasingly  involved  in  It. 

One  of  the  major  problems  in  com- 
bating motor  vehicle  theft  is  that  in 
most  cases  the  major  component  parts 
of  a  vehicle  cannot  be  Identified  once 
they  are  separated  from  their  cars. 
Two  chop  shop  employees  can  disas- 
semble a  late  model  vehicle  in  approxi- 
mately 40  minutes.  Consequently,  auto 
theft  has  become  increasingly  attrac- 
tive for  criminals. 

The  only  two  parts  currently  num- 
bered universally  are  the  engine  and 
transmission.  It  has  been  the  experi- 
ence of  all  in  the  field  that  these  two 
parts  are  almost  never  sold  in  the 
criminal  market  and,  although  very 
valuable,  are  usually  discarded  due  to 
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the  increased  risks  arising  from  traf- 
ficking In  identifiable  parts. 

On  ICarch  22.  I  introduced  legisla- 
tion. H.R.  2235.  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Theft  Law  Enforcement  Act.  which 
would  make  effective  law  enforcement 
against  auto  theft  possible  and  make 
such  theft  much  more  dangerous  to 
the  criminal.  My  bill  would  have  three 
major  components.  First,  improve 
identification  number  sjrstems  for 
motor  vehicles  and  their  major  compo- 
nent parts.  Second,  increase  the  Feder- 
al criminal  penalties  upon  those  traf- 
ficking in  stolen  motor  vehicles  and 
their  parts.  Third,  establish  proce- 
dures to  reduce  the  opportunity  for 
exporting  stolen  vehicles. 

Under  my  bill,  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  would  establish  a  Fed- 
eral motor  vehicle  security  standard 
providing  for  identification  of  the 
major  components  of  a  new  motor  ve- 
hicle. The  Secretary  would  not  be  al- 
lowed to  issue  the  standard  unless  she 
determined  that  benefits  are  likely  to 
exceed  the  cost  of  implementation. 
Evidence  gathered  by  House  and 
Senate  committees  indicates  that  this 
legislation  would  be  greatly  cost  bene- 
ficial. In  fact,  as  a  safeguard  the  bill 
mandates  that  the  numbering  require- 
ment be  cost  beneficial  or  else  termi- 
nated. 

The  Secretary  could  not  impose  any 
standard  which  costs  the  motor  vehi- 
cle manufacturer  in  excess  of  $10  per 
vehicle.  This  $10  would  be  indexed  for 
inflation.  In  developing  a  motor  vehi- 
cle security  standard,  the  Secretwy 
would  be  compelled  to  consider  the  in- 
formation from  any  studies  carried  out 
by  motor  vehicle  manufacturers,  the 
effect  of  implementation  on  issurance 
costs,  the  savings  which  such  a  stand- 
ard might  offer  consumers,  as  well  as 
matters  of  safety.  There  is  also  a  max- 
imum limit  to  the  number  of  parts 
which  the  Secretary  may  select  for 
numbering. 

These  provisions  should  allay  any 
concerns  the  auto  industry  might  have 
that  the  identification  numbering 
system  would  impose  an  unreasonable 
burden  on  the  auto  Industry.  Through 
identifying  the  major  component  parts 
of  motor  vehicles,  auto  theft  could  be 
cut  dramatically. 

I  think  that  it  is  imperative  that  the 
serious  and  growing  problem  of  auto 
theft  not  be  Ignored.  This  legislation 
would  provide  an  effective  and  practi- 
cal way  to  combat  auto  theft.  Further- 
more, law  enforcement  and  auto  insur- 
ance costs  could  be  cut  significantly  if 
my  biU  is  enacted,  saving  taxpayers 
millions  of  dollars.  Regulatory  abuses 
would  be  guarded  against  through  the 
controls  placed  upon  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  in  implementing  this 
legislation.  Once  again,  I  want  to 
stress  that  there  would  be  no  signifi- 
cant burden  placed  upon  the  auto  in- 
dustry by  my  legislation. 
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Law  enforcement  agencies,  the  in- 
surance industry,  legitimate  parts  dls- 
mantleis  and  recyders,  and  consumer 
groups  all  agree  that  this  legislation 
would  be  effective  and  is  necessary. 

Fifty  other  Members  of  the  House 
Joined  me  as  cosponsors  of  this  bill  in 
the  last  Congress,  and  I  hope  any  con- 
cerned Member  wlU  Join  me  this  year. 
In  particular.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Wirth) 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  RniALDO).  who  are  already  co- 
sponsors.  These  gentlemen  are  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member,  respectively,  of  the  subcom- 
mittee with  Jurisdiction  over  the  legis- 
lation and  have  pledged  to  take  action 
on  the  matter  shortly.  Professional 
auto  theft  is  a  serious,  expensive  prob- 
lem, and  I  greatly  i^preciate  their 
support.* 


APRIL  HEARINO  SCHEDULE 
COMMITTEE  ON  VETERANS' 
AFFAIRS 


HON.  DOUGLAS  APPLEGATE 

OP  OHIO 
IH  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  5, 1983 


•  Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
distinguished  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs.  O.  V. 
(SoHifT)  MoincGOiiERT.  has  announced 
the  following  hearings  to  be  held  by 
various  subcommittees  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs  during  the 
month  of  April  1983: 

On  April  6.  at  9  a.m.  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Compensation,  Pension  and  In- 
siirance  will  hold  a  hearing  on  pending 
legislation  to  increase  the  munber  of 
members  of  the  Board  of  Veterans  Ap- 
peals. 

On  April  7.  at  9:30  am.  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education.  Training  and 
Employment  will  hold  an  oversight 
hearing  on  the  employment  of  veter- 
ans in  the  Federal  Government. 

On  April  12,  at  9:30  a.m.  the  Sub- 
committee on  Education,  Training  and 
Employment  will  hold  a  hearing  on 
HJl.  1400  and  similar  bills  that  would 
establish  new  educational  assistance 
programs  for  veterans  and  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  and  to  review  the 
veterans  education  assistance  program 
(VEAP)  for  post- Vietnam  era  veterans. 

On  April  14.  at  9  a.m.  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Housing  and  Memorial  Af- 
fairs will  hold  a  hearing  to:  First, 
review  the  Veterans'  Administration 
cemetery  system;  second,  consider  a 
legislative  proposal  to  authorize  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
make  contributions  for  construction 
projects  on  land  adjacent  to  national 
cemeteries  in  order  to  facilitate  safe 
ingress  or  egress;  and  third,  consider  a 
legislative  proposal  to  provide  for  a  5- 
year  extension  of  authority  to  permit 
States  to  apply  for  Federal  aid  in  es- 
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tablishing.  expanding  or  improving 
State  veterans'  cemeteries. 

On  April  19.  at  9:30  ajn.  the  Sub- 
committee on  Education.  Training  and 
Employment  will  hold  a  hearing  on 
pending  legislation  to  establish  an 
emergency  program  of  Job  training  as- 
sistance for  disabled  veterans  and  vet- 
erans of  the  Vietnam  era. 

Also  on  April  19,  at  9  a.m.  the  Sub- 
committee on  Compensation,  Pension 
and  Insurance  will  hold  a  hearing  on 
pending  legislation  to  provide  a  cost- 
of-living  increase  in  compensation  for 
veterans  with  service-connected  dis- 
abilities and  in  dependency  and  Indem- 
nity compensation  for  survivors  of  vet- 
erans who  died  from  service-connected 

C&U8GS. 

On  April  21.  at  9  ajn.  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Housing  and  Memorial  Af- 
fairs will  hold  a  hearing  to  review  the 
Veterans'  Administration's  home  loan 
program  and  to  consider  proposed  leg- 
islation to  provide  financial  relief  to 
VA  homeowners  facing  foreclosure 
and  to  permit  substitution  of  a  veter- 
an's housing  loan  entitlement  when 
the  veteran-transferee  is  not  an  imme- 
diate transferee. 

On  April  26  and  27,  at  9  a.m.  the 
Subcommittee  on  Compensation.  Pen- 
sion and  Insurance  will  hold  hearings 
on  H.R.  1961,  to  provide  a  presxmip- 
tion  of  service-connection  for  the  oc- 
currence of  certain  diseases  related  to 
exposiu-e  to  herbicides  or  other  envi- 
ronmental hazards  or  conditions  in 
veterans  who  served  in  Southeast  Asia 
during  the  Vietnam  era. 

The  April  19  hearing  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Compensation,  Pension  and 
Insurance  will  be  held  in  room  340, 
Cannon  House  Office  Building.  All 
other  hearings  will  be  held  in  room 
334,  Cannon  House  Office  Building. 

Members  who  desire  to  submit  testi- 
mony for  the  record  should  contact 
the  committee  clerk.  Arlene  Burnett, 
on  extension  5916S.« 
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our  area  since  the  early  1940'8.  Serving 
since  then  as  a  prolific  writer,  as  a  de- 
voted museum  curator,  and  as  a  gifted 
teacher,  Clyde  has  contributed  seem- 
ingly limitless  energy  to  the  service  of 
our  conununity  and  to  the  pursuit  of 
historical  knowledge. 

Yet.  Clyde  had  done  even  more  than 
help  highlight  history.  In  a  very  spe- 
cial way.  Clyde  has  helped  make  histo- 
ry. He  has  driven  horse  wagon  teams, 
won  epic  athletic  contests,  and  estab- 
lished new  organizations.  By  teaching, 
writing,  and  leading,  Clyde  has  set  out- 
standing precedents  and  he  has  blazed 
his  own  historically  noteworthy  path. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  light  of  these  contri- 
butions, I  ask  you  and  all  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  Join 
me  in  extending  thanks  to  Clyde  Ar- 
buckle.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  CLYDE  ARBUCKLE 
OF  SAN  JOSE 


COMMEMORATING  THE  lOTH 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  ASIAN- 
AMERICAN  DRUG  ABUSE  PRO- 
GRAM IN  LOS  ANGELES 


HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

or  CALIFORMIA 

IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESEMTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  April  S.  1983 
•  Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
great  pleasure  I  rise  today  in  order  to 
Join  the  citizens  of  Santa  Clara 
County  in  honoring  Clyde  Arbuckle, 
one  of  California's  most  distinguished 
citizens. 

With  extraordinary  dedication. 
Clyde  has  served  our  community  for 
half  a  century  by  promoting  a  deeper 
imderstanding  of  our  past  and  a 
deeper  respect  for  what  sxirvives  in  the 
present. 

Clyde  has  served  as  the  official  his- 
torian of  the  city  of  San  Jose  since 
1945.  and  he  has  led  historical  tours  of 


HON.  JULIAN  C.  DKON 

OF  CALIPORIIIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  S.  1983 
•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
8.  those  of  us  in  the  Los  Angeles  com- 
munity will  take  the  opportunity  to 
commemorate  the  lOth  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  a  vibrant  and  impor- 
tant community  institution. 

The  Asian-American  drug  abuse  pro- 
gram (AADAP)  was  established  in 
1972  out  of  the  recognition  that  the 
Asian  and  Pacific  community  required 
cultiu-ally  specific  prevention  and 
treatment  programs. 

Its  origins  speak  of  both  courage  and 
compassion;  It  took  courage  to  honest- 
ly and  openly  meet  the  problem  of 
drug  abuse  among  a  people  who  were 
apprehensive  because  of  the  fear  and 
shame  it  might  bring  on  their  families 
and  community.  It  also  took  compas- 
sion to  invest  the  long  hours  and  hard 
work  to  make  this  institution  a  success 
and  provide  its  services  in  counseling, 
outreach,  and  treatment. 

Through  its  treatment  of  thousands 
of  clients,  offering  hundreds  of  com- 
munity seminars,  publishing  dozens  of 
important  publications  and  offering  of 
a  valuable  training  environment  for 
those  studying  in  the  field  of  social 
welfare,  this  organization  has  provided 
an  outstanding  service  to  Los  Angeles 
and  our  Asian  and  Pacific  community. 

Just  as  Important  is  the  role  which 
the  Asian-American  drug  abuse  pro- 
gram has  played  as  a  catalyst  for  the 
esUblishment  of  other  groups  serving 
this  community  in  the  areas  of  man- 
power, youth  development,  and  reha- 
bilitation services. 

Now  entering  its  second  decade. 
AADAP  has  a  solid  record  of  achieve- 
ment and  every  indication  that  it  will 
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continue  to  grow  and  flourish  in  its 
service  to  our  community.  I  am  hon- 
ored to  have  the  (^portunity  to  bring 
this  commemoration  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues,  and  wish  this  group 
every  success  for  the  future.* 


RELEASE  YURI  TARNOPOLSKY 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

ornxiHou 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  5.  1983 

•  Mr.  PORTER.  B4r.  Speaker,  I  call 
my  colleagues'  attention  to  the  arrest 
on  BAarch  15  of  Yuri  Tamopolsky,  a 
Soviet  refusenik.  March  15  marked  the 
opening  of  the  Third  International 
Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry.  The 
arrest  evidently  means  to  convey 
Chairman  Andropov's  antithesis 
toward  all  who  wish  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union  and  seek  freedom. 
Rather,  it  graphically  represents  to 
the  world  the  disdain  the  Soviets  hold 
for  the  Helsinki  accords  and  for  basic 
human  rights. 

Tamopolsky.  a  renowned  scientist 
who  has  sought  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union  for  7  years,  now  faces  tnunped 
up  charges  that  could  result  in  7  years 
in  prison  and  5  years  internal  exile. 

A  week  before  his  arrest.  Tamo- 
polsky told  members  of  Chicago 
Action  for  Soviet  Jewry  that  "the  Hol- 
ocaust of  the  Soviet  Jews  is  a  'fait  ac- 
compli.'" How  prophetic  his  words 
were. 

The  members  of  the  Congressional 
Human  Rights  Caucus  and  free  men 
and  women  everjrwhere  deplore  this 
latest  evidence  of  Soviet  tyranny  and 
we  renew  our  commitment  to  fight  for 
the  freedom  of  all  who  fall  imder  its 
heavy  hand  of  oppression  and  injus- 
tice.* 


NATIONAL  FOREST  REVENUES 


HON.  BILL  EMERSON 

opiassonRi 

IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Apnl  5,  1983 

•  Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  to  in- 
crease   the    percentage    of    national 
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forest  revenues  payable  to  the  States 
in  which  such  forests  are  situated. 

This  legislation  would  raise  from  25 
per  centum  to  50  per  centum  all 
moneys  returned  to  a  State  diuing  any 
fiscal  year  from  each  national  forest 
located  within  that  State.  This  money 
would  be  expended  as  the  State  legis- 
lature may  prescribe  for  the  benefit  of 
the  public  schools  and  public  roads  of 
the  coimty  or  coimties  in  which  such 
national  forests  are  situated. 

Currently,  the  royalty  retumed  to 
States  for  oil  and  gas  leases  is  50  per 
centimi,  because  these  leases,  for  the 
most  part,  do  not  exist  on  acquired 
lands.  However,  the  royalty  retumed 
on  acquired  lands  is  only  25  per 
centvmi  and  acquired  lands  provide 
most  of  this  Nation's  hard  rock  miner- 
als. I  feel  it  is  only  fair  to  place  the 
royalty  retumed  on  hard  rock  miner- 
als on  an  equal  footing  with  those  of 
oil  and  gas. 

In  light  of  the  fact  that  a  gas  tax 
was  recently  passed  by  the  Congress  to 
repair  and  maintain  our  interstate 
highways.  I  find  an  even  greater  need 
for  this  legislation.  There  are  very  few 
Federal  highways  that  traverse  coun- 
ties which  contain  national  forests  and 
these  counties  are.  to  a  large  extent, 
dependent  on  mineral  royalties  and 
payments-in-lieu-of-taxes  to  finance 
their  governments.  Also,  many  of 
these  counties,  including  some  in  my 
own  district,  are  very  hard  hit  eco- 
nomically and  the  increase  in  royalty 
retumed  this  legislation  calls  for 
would  provide  a  marked  increase  in 
benefits  for  local  school  districts, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  expeditious 
approval  of  this  legislation  and  I  invite 
all  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor  this 
bill.* 


SPACE  SHUTTLE  "CHALLENGER" 
CARRIES  A  CANISTER  OP 
FLOWER  AND  VEGETABLE 
SEEDS  INTO  SPACE 


HON.  BUTLER  DERRICK 

or  SOOTH  CAKOLHIA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  5. 1983 
•  Mr.    DERRICK.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 
know  we  are  all  pleased  about  the  suc- 
cessful launch  of  the  Space  Shuttle 
CfuUlenger  yesterday,  but  I  am  par- 
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ticularly  pleased  because  the  Shuttle 
carries  a  passenger  from  my  district— a 
canister  of  flower  and  vegetable  seed 
from  the  George  Park  Seed  Co.  of 
Greenwood,  S.C. 

The  George  Park  Seed  Co.  has  a 
long  and  distinguished  history  (it  was 
founded  by  George  Park  in  1868).  but 
it  is  especially  notable  for  its  innova- 
tions and  forward-looking  approach  to 
the  seed  business.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  Park  Seed  is  participating  in  the 
first  commercial  application  of 
NASA's  "Get  Away  Special"  program, 
under  which  universities,  government 
agencies,  businesses  and  individuals 
may  pay  for  the  opportunity  to  con- 
duct experiments  in  the  Shuttle.  Park 
Seed  thus  becomes  the^flrst  small  com- 
pany to  send  a  payibad  into  outer 
space. 

After  the  seed  returns  to  E^arth.  it 
will  go  to  the  Park  laboratories  in 
Greenwood  where  it  will  be  analyzed 
and  sown.  The  performance  of  the 
sown  seeds  will  be  compared  with 
seeds  which  remained  on  the  ground 
at  the  Kennedy  Space  Center  and 
those  which  never  left  the  climatically 
controlled  seed  storage  rooms  in  South 
Carolina. 

Park  scientists  will  study  the  impact 
of  temperature  fluctuation,  vacuum, 
gravity  forces,  and  radiation  on  germi- 
nation rate,  seed  vigor  induced  dor- 
mancy, seed  coat  integrity  (splits)  and 
Varietal  Purity  (mutation  rate).  The 
information  gathered  in  these  experi- 
ments will  help  Park  Seed  develop  new 
methods  of  seed  packaging  and  stor- 
age for  outer  space  so  that  crews  on 
futuj%  permanently  occupied  space 
stations  will  be  able  to  produce  fresh 
flowers  and  vegetables.  The  informa- 
tion will  also  aid  Park  in  developing 
new  and  better  varieties  of  flowers  and 
vegetables  to  bring  greater  enjoyment 
to  the  more  than  3.000,000  gardeners 
who  receive  Park's  catalog  every  year. 

Congratulations  to  NASA  and  the 
George  Park  Seed  Co.  on  this  new  ven- 
tive  into  space.* 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  noon,  on  the 
ezplntion  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Thumioto). 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Today,  the  prayer  will  be  offered  by 
the  Reverend  Johw  C.  Dahforth.  a 
Senator  from  MissourL 

PHATnt 

The  Reverend  Johh  C.  Dahfobih.  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Missouri, 
offered  the  following  prayer 

Let  us  pray. 

Almighty  God.  who  hast  given  us 
this  good  land  for  our  heritage:  We 
humbly  beseech  Thee  that  we  may 
always  prove  ourselves  a  people  mind- 
ful of  Thy  favor  and  glad  to  do  Thy 
wHL  Bless  oiur  land  with  honorable  in- 
dustry, sound  learning,  and  pure  man- 
ners. Save  us  from  violence,  discord, 
and  confusion;  from  pride  and  arro- 
gance, and  from  every  evD  way. 
Defend  our  liberties,  and  fashion  into 
one  united  people  the  multitudes 
brought  hither  out  of  many  kindreds 
and  tongues.  Endue  with  the  spirit  of 
wisdom  those  to  whom  in  Thy  name 
we  entrust  the  authority  of  govern- 
ment, that  there  may  be  justice  and 
peace  at  home,  and  that,  through  obe- 
dience to  Thy  law,  we  may  show  forth 
Thy  praise  among  the  nations  of  the 
Earth.  In  the  time  of  prosperity,  fill 
our  hearts  with  thankfulness,  and  in 
the  day  of  trouble,  suffer  not  our  trust 
in  Thee  to  fail;  all  which  we  ask 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 
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leading  the  Senate  in  three  prayers, 
one  for  the  President,  one  for  Jim 
Brady.  Thomas  Delahanty.  and  Tim 
McCarthy,  who  were  also  injured  in 
the  shooting,  and  one  for  the  country. 
That  must  surely  be  a  unique  record. 
Mr.  President,  that  one  of  our  Mem- 
bers has  participated  so  actively  In  the 
religious  life  of  the  Senate  with  such 
quality  and  at  moments  of  such  great 
Importance.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Blissouri  for  his  prayer  this 
morning  and  for  his  contribution  to 
the  Senate  in  so  many  ways. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRBSIDEaiT  pro  tempore.  The 
minority  leader  Is  recognized. 


SENATOR  DANPORTH 
COMMENDED  ON  PRAYER 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
all,  may  I  commend  our  colleague  and 
the  Acting  Chaplain,  Senator  Dan- 
KHtTB.  for  his  prayer  today.  I  am  told 
that  this  is  the  seventh  prayer  Senator 
Daxfoith  has  given  in  the  Senate. 

I  recall  so  clearly  that  time  on 
March  30,  1981,  when  it  was  my  sad 
duty  to  report  to  the  Senate  that 
President  Reagan  had  been  shot,  and 
that  our  Chaplain  was  already  at  the 
hospital  with  the  family  of  those  who 
were  wounded  in  that  event. 

I  asked  Senator  Dahtobth  at  that 
time  to  lead  the  Senate  in  prayer. 

TftvAing  back  over  that  Rbcord,  I 
find  that  he  did  Indeed  respond  by 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 
Mi.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  today 
there  are  special  orders  in  favor  of 
three  Senators,  Senators  Hatch, 
BAUcns.  and  McCluhe.  for  15  minutes 
each. 

There  will  be  a  caucus  of  Senators  of 
one  of  the  parties  off  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  As  has  become  our  custom,  I 
intend  in  a  moment  to  ask  the  Senate 
to  stand  in  recess  during  most  of  that 
time    so    that    Senators    can    attend 

After  the  Senate  reconvenes,  there 
will  then  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business 
which  I  will  propose  in  just  a  few  mo- 
ments. 

First,  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  time  allocated 
to  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
under  the  standing  order  may  be  re- 
served for  his  use  at  any  time  during 
this  day. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

ORDES  rOR  RXCXSS  UMTIL  3  P.M.  TODAY 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent, Mr.  President,  that  after  the  exe- 
cution of  the  three  special  orders  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  the 
hour  of  2  p.m.  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

OROm  DRSIORATIHG  PERIOD  POR  TRAHSACTIOH 

OP  RoxrriHE  If  ORimio  Busnnss 
Mr.  BAKER.  At  2  p.m.,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  a  brief  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  to 
extend  not  longer  than  30  minutes  in 
length  in  which  Senators  may  speak 
for  not  more  than  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Now,  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  that  we  may  be  able  to  reach  a 
number  of  matters  today  for  action  in 
the  Senate.  Most  of  them  are  routine 
and  can  be  done  by  unanimous  con- 


sent. I  believe.  There  Is  one  matter, 
however,  that  I  had  hoped  to  take  up 
yesterday  and  I  would  still  hope  to 
take  up  today.  That  is  the  agricultural 
trade  bllL  I  have  owken  to  the  minori- 
ty leader  about  this  and  the  distin- 
giilshed  chairman  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee.  I  would  urge  Senators  who 
have  a  particular  interest  in  this  who 
may  be  listening  in  their  office  to 
advise  the  leadership  on  their  desire  to 
participate  if  they  wish  to  do  so  if  that 
bill  is  called  up  today. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  is  here.  I 
yield  to  him  the  remainder  of  my  time 
under  the  standing  order. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  majority  leader  yielding. 


THE  FORGOTTEN  FARMERS 
Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  for 
many  years  I  have  been  pointing  out 
that  the  United  States  could  win  more 
friends  for  peace  In  a  troubled  world 
through  our  ability  to  grow  an  abun- 
dance of  food  than  with  aU  the  bullets 
and  bayonets  our  American  factories 
have  turned  out. 

Our  American  farmers  are  the  most 
efficient  in  the  world  and  even  though 
they  only  comprise  around  3  percent 
of  our  population,  they  can  feed  them- 
selves, their  families,  the  American 
people,  and  with  plenty  left  over  to 
help  feed  millions  of  the  world's 
hungry. 

This  is  an  asset  we  possess  that  ad- 
ministrations have  over  the  years 
failed  to  utilize.  AU  we  hear  about  in 
the  press  and  on  television  is  the  need 
to  be  militarily  superior,  the  need  to 
increase  our  defense  spending  and 
show  the  world  that  we  are  a  nation  of 
great  military  might.  Little  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  fact  that  we  pos- 
sess the  ability  to  help  other  nations 
obtain  that  most  basic  of  necessities- 
food. 

I  was,  therefore,  particularly  pleased 
to  see  James  Reston's  column  in  the 
New  York  Times  today,  entlUed  "The 
Forgotten  Farmers."  We  do  not  too 
often  get  praise  in  the  New  York 
Times,  but  this  is  an  excellent 
column— one  of  the  very  best  I  have 
ever  read  that  was  written  by  a  nation- 
ally prominent  journalist.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  article  be  In- 
cluded here  in  the  Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


•  Thi«  "bullet"  symbol  identifie*  ttatemena  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  flooc. 


(By  James  Reston) 

WASBnraTOH,  Aprfl  5.— The  State  snd  De- 
fense dmwrtmenta  haTcnt  had  much  auc- 
oeat  in  dealing  with  the  RuMians  lately,  and 
the  notion  In  this  oinner  is  that  maybe  the 
problem  should  be  turned  over  to  the  De- 
partment of  Acrleultute. 

It  la  obvkMisly  the  most  sucoemful  depart- 
ment In  Washington.  From  Vietnam  to  Iran, 
the  Defense  Dmartment  hasn't  won  a  war 
and  baa  tailed  In  everything  except  selling 
arms,  now  the  malor  growth  industry  in  the 
nation. 

From  the  BClddle  East  to  Ontral  America, 
the  State  Department  hasn't  won  a  diplo- 
matic game  since  Panama.  From  Japan  to 
West  Germany,  the  Commerce  Department 
has  been  a  loser  in  world  trade. 

But  nobody  seems  to  match  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  anywhere  In  the  world. 
With  the  help  of  the  farmers,  the  land 
grant  colleges  and  the  farm  agents  in  every 
county,  they  are  producing  so  much  fodder, 
beef,  milk  and  cheese  that  President 
Reagan  Is  now  cutting  down  on  their  pro- 
duction and  giving  away  their  surplus  to  the 
poor  in  (Chicago  and  elsewhere  in  the  coun- 
try—never mind  the  third  of  the  human 
race  going  to  bed  hungry  every  night 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  doesn't 
make  much  news  around  here.  The  Presi- 
dent and  the  press  seld<Hn  mention  it  except 
at  Presidential  election  time,  when  the 
fanners'  votes  are  important  in  Iowa. 

Meanwhile,  all  it  does  is  preside  over  the 
most  productive  stretch  of  land  in  the  histo- 
ry of  the  world,  feeding  more  people  than 
ever  before  with  fewer  farmers,  now  hurting 
from  high  interest  rates  and  the  cost  of  ma- 
chinery, and  worrying  about  how  to  lieep 
their  children  on  the  land.  Washington  Is 
vaguely  indifferent  about  this  these  days. 

The  success  of  American  agriculture  is  one 
of  the  wonders  of  the  nation,  and  ironically 
these  days,  a  symbol  of  the  importance  of 
Federal  aid  and  cooperation  between  the 
state  and  the  individual.  It  was  the  idea  of 
Jonathan  Baldwin  Turner  of  Illinois  and 
Justin  S.  Morrill  of  Vermont  that  grants  of 
Federal  land  should  be  made  for  the  estab- 
lishment In  every  state  of  the  Union  of  agri- 
cultural and  mechanical  arts  colleges.  Some- 
how President  Lincoln  found  time  in  1862, 
during  the  C^ivll  War,  to  get  the  Morrill  Act 
through  Congress.  This  was  the  basis  of 
American  agricultural  supremacy  today. 

The  questions  here  are  whether  the 
United  States  is  really  using  this  unique  ag- 
ricultural resource  to  best  advantage  as  an 
instrument  of  peace  in  the  world;  whether 
we  should  be  sending  more  food  rather  than 
more  military  arms  to  the  contending  fac- 
tions in  Central  America;  whether  we 
should  always  be  talking  to  the  Russians 
about  confrontation  in  missiles,  or  offering 
to  cooperate  with  them  in  solving  the  pro- 
duction of  food  at  home. 

No  doubt  this  raises  a  political  and  com- 
mercial problem.  The  farmers  of  the  Middle 
West  want  to  sell  their  grain  to  Moscow, 
and  the  Reagan  Administration  wants  to 
talk  to  Yuri  Andropov,  the  Soviet  leader, 
about  trade.  But  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  something  to  offer  that  the  De- 
partments of  State  and  Defense  Ignore. 

It  can  offer  cooperation  Instead  of  con- 
frontation. Maybe  It  couldn't  get  around  the 
crazy  communal  system  of  the  Soviet  farms, 
but  If  given  a  chance  the  American  farmer 
can  grow  wheat  or  corn  In  cement,  and  the 
guess  here  is  that  he  could  show  them  how 


to  grow  food  and  fruit  in  Siberia  in  far 
greater  quantities  than  they  are  now  doing. 

BCaybe  tbls  Is  a  goofy  proposal— the  Rus- 
sians would  undoubtedly  resent  the  sugges- 
tion that  they  need  our  help— but  every- 
body who  has  ever  raised  a  child  knows  that 
when  things  get  tough,  you  have  to  change 
the  question.  If  done  quietly,  it  might  make 
a  difference. 

I  have  talked  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture about  this  and  he  was  very  canny,  rec- 
ognizing the  political  problems,  but  he 
agreed  that  there  were  areas  of  potential  co- 
operation in  agriculture  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  in  Ontral  America  that  might  be  ex- 
plored to  the  benefit  of  peace  and  the  Amer- 
ican farmers. 

This,  however,  is  not  what  is  being  dis- 
cussed In  Washington.  Everything  is  con- 
frontation with  Secretary  of  Defense  Wein- 
berger. He  went  to  a  concert  at  the  Kenne- 
dy Center  the  other  night  and  all  he  heard 
were  the  dnmu. 

Secretary  of  State  Shultz  is  different.  He 
listens  for  the  melody  and  is  looiting  for  co- 
operation, but  maybe  the  best  chance  of  co- 
operation with  Moscow  Is  not  with  the  sol- 
diers or  the  diplomats,  but  with  the  farmers, 
who  may  have  more  to  offer  and  more  to 
say  about  cooperation  and  peace  than  any- 
body else. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Knowing  Scotty 
Reston  as  I  do,  his  column  may  have 
been  slightly  tongue  in  check,  since  he 
no  doubt  recognizes  that  the  American 
farmer  continues  to  exhibit  his  great 
productivity  In  spite  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  rather  than  be- 
cause of  it. 

Mr.  Reston's  coliunn  gives  long  over- 
due credit  to  the  country's  most  basic 
and  most  important  industry- agricul- 
ture. For  those  of  us  who  know  agri- 
culture, and  who  have  been  saying  the 
same  thing  all  of  our  lives,  both  here 
in  Congress  and  back  home,  the  mes- 
sage of  this  column  is  heartening  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  carefully  read  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  be  remiss  in 
these  remarks  if  I  did  not  also  point 
out  the  importance  of  maintaining  and 
strengtherdng  our  basic  farm  pro- 
grams. 

The  Agricultural  Export  Equity  and 
Expansion  Act  of  1983  will  be  consid- 
ered by  the  Senate  in  the  near  future. 
This  bill,  dealing  with  export  policy 
that  encourages  the  marketing  of  food 
products  abroad,  is  but  one  example  of 
how  the  Federal  CSovemment  can  be 
an  effective  partner  with  the  Ameri- 
can farmer. 

We  need  this  kind  of  program,  just 
as  we  need  to  strengthen  the  farm 
price  support  systems,  the  loan  pro- 
grams for  rural  electrification  and 
niral  telephone  cooperatives,  the  con- 
servation of  our  soil  and  water  re- 
sources and  many  others  in  the  same 
tradition. 

Mr.  President,  agriculture  is  truly 
the  foundation  of  our  Nation.  We 
must  do  everything  possible  to  keep  it 
healthy  if  our  country  is  to  be  strong. 


MONETARY  POLICY 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  an  artfde 
in  yesterday  morning's  Washington 
Post  by  John  M.  Berry  contains  a  re- 
mailable  description  of  the  attitude 
taken  by  officials  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve toward  Congress. 

According  to  Mr.  Berry,  high  offi- 
cials of  the  Federal  Reserve  are  object- 
ing to  congressional  requests  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  provide  information 
on  the  economic  forecasts  and  objec- 
tives which  underlie  monetary  policy. 
Such  a  request  has  been  included  in 
the  budget  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  and  is  under  consideration  by 
the  Senate  Budget  Committee.  The 
purpose  of  this  request  is  to  permit  co- 
ordination and  conciliation  of  the  eco- 
nomic assumptions  underlying  the 
budget  with  those  imderlsring  mone- 
tary policy.  This  would  in^rove  both 
the  accuracy  of  budget  forecasting  and 
the  predictability  of  the  relationship 
between  fiscal  policy  decisions  and 
economic  performance. 

As  Mr.  Berry  observes,  supporters  of 
Congress  right  to  know  what  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  is  doing  believe  that  "a 
public  statement  of  Fed  objectives  for 
the  gross  national  product,  unemploy- 
ment and  inflation— rather  than  just 
for  growth  of  the  money  supply  as  is 
now  required— would  make  it  more  dif- 
ficult for  the  Fed  to  adopt  a  monetary 
policy  likely  to  produce  slow  economic 
growth  or  for  the  central  bank  to  fail 
to  move  to  a  more  stimulative  policy  if 
the  recovery  falters." 

And.  "if  the  administration  forecasts 
for  growth,  unemployment  and  infla- 
tion were  again  to  turn  significantly 
more  optimistic  than  the  Fed's  public 
objectives,  it  could  prompt  Congress  to 
question  the  administration  .  .  ." 

What  is  wrong  with  that  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? Apparently,  high  officials  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  think  everything  is 
wrong  with  it.  Accordingly  to  this 
view.  Congress  steps  out  of  line  when 
it  attempts  to  promote  more  rapid  eco- 
nomic growth  and  to  prevent  the  re- 
covery from  faltering.  These  officials 
apparently  fear  that  Congress  might 
l>e  tempted  to  use  knowledge  of  what 
Federal  Reserve  policies  are  as  "u  way 
station  to  telling  us  what  policy 
should  be.  Congress  could  use  them  as 
a  bat  to  lilt  us  over  the  head  with." 

And  the  problem  becomes,  to  quote 
again  our  anonymous  Federal  Reserve 
official,  "even  more  dangerous"  with, 
as  Mr.  Berry  says,  "The  prospect  of 
Congress  dealing  with  concepts  that 
are  more  easily  understood,  such  as  in- 
flation and  imemployment,  than  the 
money  supply." 

Let  me  assure  the  anonymous  offi- 
cial quoted  in  Mr.  Berry's  article  that 
Congress  has  no  wish  to  hit  anyone  at 
the  Federal  Reserve  or  elsewhere  over 
the  head.  But  is  it  not  a  fact  that, 
under  the  system  of  Government  we 
have  had  since  1789.  the  responsibility 
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for  the  generml  welfare  lies  with  the 
TJM.  C(«igren?  And  Is  It  not  a  fact  that 
the  FMeral  Reserve  Itself  was  created 
In  191S  as  a  creature  of  Congress?  And 
that,  as  all  Federal  Reserve  Chairmen 
^Tw»l^^H^T^y  the  incumbcnt  have  ac- 
knowledged on  repeated  occasions,  the 
responsibility  for  all  economic  policy 
dedstons,  be  they  fiscal  or  monetary, 
lies  with  Congress? 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  will  come 
as  news  to  many  Members  of  this  body 
that  high  officials  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve believe  they  should  not  meddle 
in  important  matters  of  state  such  as 
the  rate  of  inflation  and  the  rate  of 
unonployment. 

I  uk  imanlmous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  Mr.  Berry's  article  be  inserted  in 
theRBCOBS. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rhxhu),  as  follows: 

[From  the  Wmshinston  Post.  Apr.  5. 19831 

FftD  To  Resist  Cau.  on  Hill  for  Its 

EcoHOMic  Goals 

(By  John  M.  Berry) 

Federal  Reserve  Cbalrman  Paul  A. 
Volf^er  will  not  ctMsply  with  a  request  from 
a  House  committee  for  the  Fed's  explicit 
"objectives"  for  economic  growth,  unem- 
ployment and  inflation  for  1983  and  the 
next  three  years.  Federal  Reserve  officials 
said  yesterday. 

Volcker  Is  scheduled  to  testify  before  the 
House  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs 
Committee  a  week  from  today  and  the  cen- 
tral bank's  policymaking  group,  the  Federal 
Open  Blarket  Ccmmlttee,  (FOMC)  has  set 
no  such  objectives. 

Moreover.  Volcker  will  attempt  to  con- 
vince the  committee  that  requiring  such  fig- 
ures "is  a  bad  idea."  a  senior  Fed  official 
said.  The  official,  expressing  the  view  of 
many  at  the  central  bank,  said  he  is  worried 
that  the  "calculated  guerrilla  attack"  by  the 
B»nMwg  Committee  could  lead  to  signifi- 
cant curbs  on  traditional  Federal  Reserve 
independence. 

Wanking  Committee  Chairman  Femand  J. 
St  Germain  (D-R.I.)  asked  yesterday  in  a 
letter  to  Volcker  that  he  comply  with  a  pro- 
TtaicMi  of  the  House  version  of  the  1984 
budget  resolution  calling  for  such  a  report. 
The  action  was  part  of  an  effort  by  some 
Democrats  to  put  pressure  on  the  Federal 
Reserve  to  follow  a  monetary  policy  geared 
to  a  rapid  economic  recovery,  according  to 
committee  staff  members. 

Democrats,  including  St  Germain,  have 
apedfically  warned  the  Fed  not  to  allow  in- 
terest rates  to  rise  in  response  to  recent 
large  inoreaaes  in  the  money  supply.  Howev- 
er, a  number  of  financial  market  analysts 
believe  the  FM  is  in  the  process  of  doing 
Just  that. 

Some  key  short-term  Interest  rates  have 
risen  neariy  a  full  percentage  point  in  the 
last  month.  The  federal  funds  rate,  which  is 
heavily  influenced  by  Federal  Reserve  ac- 
tioos  and  in  turn  helps  determine  the  level 
of  other  market  rates,  is  up  also.  That  is  the 
rate  banks  charge  one  another  on  loans  of 


St  Germain  and  the  other  Democrats  be- 
lieve that  a  public  statement  of  Fed  objec- 
thres  for  tbe  groM  n»«-««nai  product,  unem- 
ploymoit  and  inflation— rather  than  Just 
for  growth  of  the  money  supply  as  Is  now 
required— would  make  It  more  difficult  for 
tbe  Fed  to  adopt  a  monetary  policy  likely  to 


produce  slow  economic  growth  or  for  the 
central  bank  to  fail  to  move  to  a  more  stim- 
ulative policy  if  the  recovery  falters. 

By  extension,  forcing  the  Fed  to  set  such 
explicit  objectives  could  cause  some  political 
dlfflculty  for  the  Reagan  adminlstraUon.  ac- 
cording to  some  WMifcing  Committee  staff 
members.  If  the  administration  forecasts  for 
growth,  unemployment  and  inflation  were 
again  to  turn  significantly  more  optimistic 
than  the  Fed's  public  objectives,  it  could 
prompt  Congress  to  question  the  adminis- 
tration, or  perhaps  to  force  the  Fed  to  rec- 
oncile its  money  targets  with  the  Reagan 
forecast. 

Many  economists  warned  in  1981  and  1983 
that  Federal  Reserve  policy  targets,  which 
were  backed  by  Reagan,  were  not  consistent 
with  the  administration's  forecast  of  rapid 
economic  growth.  In  fact,  rather  than  the 
boom  predicted  by  the  administration,  the 
Fed's  anti-inflation  money  policy  was  a  pri- 
mary factor  In  the  recession  of  1980  and 
1981-82  as  well. 

While  resisting  the  idea  that  the  Fed 
should  set  such  objectives,  senior  Federal 
Reserve  officials  nevertheless  remain  con- 
cerned that  the  recovery  may  not  be  sus- 
tained beyond  1983  unless  long-term  inter- 
est rates  drop  below  present  levels. 

If  rates  do  not  come  down,  "we  will  have 
an  economy  vulnerable  to  downturns  in  my 
opinion,  not  a  healthy  economy,"  said  one 
official.  Long-term  rates,  which  most  econo- 
mists believe  are  in  large  part  dependent  on 
expected  future  inflation,  have  plenty  of 
room  to  come  down,  he  added.  "If  the  infla- 
tion outlook  is  as  good  as  I  think  it  Is,  long- 
term  rates  are  way  too  high." 

At  present,  the  central  bank  is  required 
only  to  report  its  money  growth  targets  and 
a  general  assessment  of  the  economic  out- 
look. When  the  House  Budget  Committee 
had  the  1984  budget  resolution  under  con- 
sideration, Volcker  urged  it  to  change  the 
word  "objectives"  in  the  resolution  to  "as- 
sumptions." 

When  the  FOMC  agrees  upon  a  set  of 
money  targets,  it  does  not  seek  to  reach  a 
consensus  on  a  specific  economic  forecast. 
In  February,  when  it  formally  set  the  tar- 
gets for  this  year,  the  19  FOMC  members 
had  a  wide  range  of  forecasts,  or  "assump- 
tions." in  mind  for  what  economic  results 
would  flow  from  the  targets  chosen. 

Volcker  and  the  Fed  will  resist  pressure  to 
set  such  objectives  because  they  fear,  as  one 
official  put  it,  "that  they  wouJd  become  a 
way  station  to  telling  us  what  policy  should 
be.  Congress  could  use  them  as  a  bat  to  hit 
us  over  the  head  with." 

If  Congress  did  start  to  direct  what  eco- 
nomic growth  rates  the  Fed  should  achieve, 
the  official  continued,  'They  could  give  us  a 
lot  of  conflicting  goals  and  we  would  have 
no  way  to  reconcile  them.  Besides,  monetary 
policy  is  not  the  only  thing  that  matters. 
We  have  no  control  over  the  budget." 

The  likelihood  of  congressional  dictation 
of  a  set  of  economic  objectives  "gets  more 
dangerous"  with  the  prospect  of  members  of 
Congress  dealing  with  concepts  that  are 
more  easily  imderstood.  such  as  inflation 
and  unemployment,  than  the  money  supply. 
"We  would  get  to  politically  charged  objec- 
tives very  quickly,"  the  Fed  offical  warned. 
Rep.  Chalmers  Wylte  of  Ohio,  the  ranking 
Republican  on  the  committee,  signalled  that 
the  minority  would  not  cooperate  with  the 
Democrats  on  the  issue.  "It's  important  that 

tbe  Federal  Reserve  System  remain  fairly 

independent  of  Congress,"  he  said.  "I  don't 

think  that  Congress  is  equipped  to  tell  the 

Federal    Reserved   what   monetary    policy 

stiould  be,  or  what  ONP  should  be." 


And  Wylie  added.  "I  think  Congrea  baa 
made  a  men  of  fiscal  policy,  wlilch  is  leas 
complicated  than  monetary  policy." 

The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Prsssles).  The  majority  leader  is  rec- 
ognized.   

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ad- 
vised that  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Hatch)  Is  on  his  way  to  the  Chamber 
to  execute  his  special  order. 

If  no  other  Senator  wishes  me  to 
yield  at  this  time,  and  I  see  no  Senator 
seeking  recognition.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  acting  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
HATCH 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER. 
Senator  from  Utah  is  recognized. 
Mr.  HATCH.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


The 


CONVICTION  OF  THE 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  TEAMSTERS 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  address  the  Senate  on  a  matter 
which  happened  over  the  congression- 
al recess  that  greatly  affects  the  fate 
of  some  2  million  working  men  and 
women  of  America  and.  indeed,  the 
whole  Nation.  I  am  speaking  of  the  55- 
year  sentence  given  teamsters  general 
president,  Roy  L.  Williams,  on  March 
31,  1983,  and  the  impact  it  will  have  on 
the  membership  of  the  largest  labor 
union  in  this  country. 

During  the  recent  congressional 
recess,  major  editorials  in  the  Nation's 
largest  daily  newspapers  have  called 
for  Mr.  Williams  to  resign  or  for  Con- 
gress to  force  him  to  resign  by  passing 
the  Labor-Management  Racketeering 
Act  of  1983,  S.  336.  I  have  been  a  con- 
sistent proponent  of  this  legislation, 
which  has  twice  passed  the  Senate— 
but  It  is  uncertain  Just  when,  if  ever, 
the  bill  will  be  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  Join  those  who  feel 
that  Mr.  Willams  should  resign  imme- 
diately, and  if  he  refuses  to  do  so.  the 
general  executive  board  of  the  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Teamsters 
should  vote  him  out  at  its  next  regular 
meeting  on  April  19. 

Through  a  long  history  of  convic- 
tions and  Imprisonments,  the  team- 
sters union  has  seen  its  leaders  dis- 
graced and  dethroned,  without  any  •»■ 
parent  change  in  policy  or  direction 
toward  electing  a  leadership  commit- 
ted to  protecting  the  interests  of  its 
members  who  comprise  a  major  part 
of  the  labor  force  in  America.  Three  of 
the  last  four  teamsters  presidents 
have  been  convicted  of  Federal  crimes. 


I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
time  has  come  for  the  union,  its  board, 
and  Its  members  to  take  advantage  of 
this  opportunity  to  finally  dean  house 
and  do  something  about  the  future  of 
the  union,  its  image,  and  the  protec- 
VLoa  of  the  hard-working  good  people 
who  have,  over  the  years,  sought  the 
wages,  pensions,  and  benefits  that  this 
union  can  provide. 

Roy  ^^niliams.  like  his  predecessors, 
has  brought  disgrace  and  shame  upon 
the  House  of  Labor.  He  has  proved  to 
be  unfit  for  the  high  office  he  holds, 
having  been  convicted  of  11  counts  of 
conspiracy  to  bribe  a  n.S.  Senator  and 
of  defrauding  the  Teamsters  Central 
States  Pension  Fund.  He  lost  his  case 
and  with  it.  he  should  lose  his  Job. 
When  he  lost  his  case,  he  also  lost  any 
presumption  of  innocence. 

But  who  are  the  real  victims  of  his 
crime?  They  are  the  Teamsters  mem- 
bers who  really  have  no  say  in  the 
leadership  of  their  union.  They  are 
the  responsible  hard-working  people 
who  work  long  and  hard  for  their  liv- 
ings, who  are  disdainful  of  criminal 
acts,  the  mob,  and  organized  crime. 

It  is  time  for  these  men  and  women 
to  l>e  represented  by  officials  who  will 
protect  their  benefit  investments,  who 
will  Insure  that  they  receive  the  re- 
spect that  other  members  of  organized 
labor  have  always  enjoyed  by  being 
part  of  the  American  trade  union 
movement. 

For  25  years,  the  UJ5.  Senate  and 
Federal  Government  officials  have 
been  convinced  of  a  connection  be- 
tween organized  crime  and  the  Team- 
sters. Reports  of  this  connection  have 
surfaced  in  countless  instances,  in  Chi- 
cago, Cleveland.  St.  Louis.  Las  Vegas, 
and  other  major  cities.  This  issue 
came  up  last  month  in  hearings  I  held 
before  the  Senate  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  Committee.  These  reports 
are  not  Just  rumors.  Since  1980,  52 
Teamsters  officials  have  been  indicted 
and  33  convicted  of 
crimes.  \^' 

The  conviction  of  Roy  Williams  can 
be  the  final  chapter  in  this  unholy  al- 
liance. The  Teamsters  now  have  an  op- 
portunity to  elect  a  president  who 
does  not  have  a  criminal  record,  who 
does  not  have  ties  to  organized  crime, 
who  represents  only  one  constituency 
and  one  interest— the  rank  and  file 
members  of  the  Teamsters  union. 

Such  a  radical  departure  from  past 
practices  will  not  be  easy.  The  Team- 
sters have  a  history  of  keeping  its 
elected  posts  within  the  family,  of 
nepotism  and  giving  "loyal"  officers 
multipositions  of  responsibility.  As  a 
result,  high  office  often  insures  high 
monetary  rewards.  For  example,  at 
the  time  of  his  conviction.  Roy  Wil- 
liams' salary  and  expenses  exceeded 
$700,000  a  year. 

The  election  process  used  by  the 
union  to  select  its  leaders  also  provides 
little  encouragement  for  reform  ef- 


forts. As  the  Chicago  Tribune  stated 
in  a  recent  editorial: 

National  Teamster  offioen  do  not  have  to 
answer  to  the  rank  and  flle  membenhU>  and 
are  kept  weD  insulated  from  it.  They  are 
choaen  every  five  years  at  a  convention  of 
delegate*— moat  of  them  local  officials  of 
power  brokers  with  an  interest  in  keeping 
the  union  safe  from  democracy.  These  rules 
have  kept  the  same  built-in  hierarchy  run- 
ning the  1.8  million-member  union  for  most 
of  its  history. 

Our  labor  movement  has  made  sig- 
nificant strides  in  improving  the  condi- 
tions of  American  workers  and  has  set 
a  high  standard  for  the  entire  world  to 
watch.  But  there  Lb  still  much  to  be 
done.  Until  labor  unions  are  not  play- 
grounds for  organized  crime,  until  pen- 
sion and  retirement  programs  are  not 
left  defenseless  against  corrupt  and 
greedy  officials,  the  union  movement 
will  remain  suspect,  operating  under  a 
cloud  Of  suspicion  and  doubt. 

America  is  watching  the  Teamsters 
Union.  Their  future  is  in  their  hands. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  editorials 
from  the  Washington  Post,  the  New 
York  Times,  and  the  Chicago  Tribune 
be  printed  with  my  remarks  in  the 
Rbcord,  as  well  as  articles  appearing 
In  the  New  York  Times,  the  Los  Ange- 
les Times,  and  the  (Christian  Science 
Monitor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  3, 19831 

The  Mob  Becomzs  AsiossiBLa  Evisxifci 

(By  Ben  A.  Franklin) 

Chicago.— At  one  point  during  a  series  of 
hearings  that  ended  last  weelc  with  the  sen- 
tencing of  teamster  president  Roy  L.  WU- 
liams  and  three  co-defendants.  Federal  Dis- 
trict Judge  Prentice  H.  Marshall,  a  witty 
man  with  a  penchant  for  the  ironic,  seemed 
to  be  poking  fun  at  the  Government's  case. 
He  began  parroting  prosecutorial  cliches,  in- 
cluding a  repeated  reference  to  "the  slimy 
various  Federal_tratarfes  of  organized  crime." 

In  court  here.  Judge  Marshall's  remark 
about  "the  legerdemain  of  mobology" 
seemed  altogether  patronizing  of  the  Gov- 
ernment lawyers'  insistence  that  the  tiierar- 
chy  of  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Teamsters  was  under  the  control  of  Ia  Cosa 
Nostra,  the  Mafia. 

The  prosecutors  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's Chicago-area  Organized  Crime 
Strike  Force  were  trying  to  show  not  only 
that  the  accused  were  guilty  of  trying,  al- 
though falling,  to  bribe  former  Senator 
Howard  W.  Cannon  of  Arizona,  a  Democrat 
who  was  defeated  in  November,  but  also 
that  Mr.  Williams  was  "an  organized  crime 
mole,"  as  a  Senate  subcommittee  called  him 
in  1981. 

The  prosecutors  first  attempted  to  prove 
the  existence  of  the  Mafia.  That  evidentiary 
exposition,  followed  by  the  court's  affirma- 
tive conclusion  that  It  does  exist,  may  be  the 
most  lasting  legacy  of  this  case,  legal  au- 
thorities say.  lAwmen  who  commit  their 
entire  careers  to  pursuing  "O.C."  and  "the 
L.C.N.",  as  organized  crime  and  La  Cosa 
Nostra  are  coded  in  Investigators'  short- 
hand, often  feel  thwarted  as  much  by  popu- 


lar disbeUef  in  their  quarry  as  by  the  diffi- 
culty in  bringing  mobaten  to  book. 

As  William  H.  Webster,  director  of  tbe 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  put  It  re- 
cently, Americans  are  "more  worried  about 
getting  home  from  the  office  without  betng 
mugged"  ttian  about  a  mysterious  crime 
carteL 

Thus  it  may  have  been  significant  that 
Judge  Marshall  declared  himself  a  true  be- 
liever. Here  was  one  of  tbe  most  widely  re- 
spected members  of  tbe  Federal  bench 
saying  that  he  was  convinced  "clearty,  un- 
equivocally and  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt" 
4hat  there  was  a  Mafia,  and  that  tills  "do- 
mestic criminal  cartel"  had  Insinuated  Itself 
Into  the  highest  levels  of  the  teamsters' 
union. 

Of  Ui.  William's  personal  obedience  to 
underworld  forces,  the  Judge  said  he  felt  "a 
gnawing  imcertalnty."  Proof  of  BCr.  Wil- 
liams's connection  to  organized  crime  he 
called  "tenuous— not  clear,  unequivocal  and 
convincing.  But  what  Is  clear  is  his  tolerance 
of  Allen  Dorfman.  and  his  significant  dele- 
gation to  him  of  the  operation  of  the 
union's  Ontral  States  Pension  Fund."  Mr. 
Dorfman.  a  Chicago  Insurance  millionaire 
who  made  his  forture  by,  and  was  convicted 
of,  extortion  from  the  teamsters'  multibU- 
lion-dollar  pension  fund,  plainly  would  have 
received  Judge  Marshall's  stlffest  sentoice. 

But  on  Jan.  30,  while  he  was  free  on  $5 
million  bond  awaiting  the  court's  judgment, 
Mr.  Dorfman  was  shot  eight  times  in  the 
head  by  two  ski-masked  killers  wielding  a  si- 
lenced .22  caliber  automatic,  the  weapon  of 
choice  of  Mafia  hit  men.  The  killing  re- 
mains unsolved,  like  1,882  other  gangland 
slayings  here  since  the  Chicago  Crime  Com- 
mission began  keeping  records  in  1919.  How- 
ever, investigators  feel  certain  of  the 
motive:  Mr.  Dorfman  had  much  to  tell 
about  the  Mafia,  had  he  decided  to  seek  a 
reduced  sentence  by  talking  to  the  Feds. 

The  surviving  Mafia  connection  seated 
before  Judge  Marshall  as  he  imi>osed  sen- 
tences—the man  pictured  in  trial  evidence 
as  til.  Dorfman's  mob  "omtrol"— was 
Joseph  liOmbardo,  a  "block  captain"  in  the 
Chicago  "crime  family"  of  Joseph  Aiuppa. 
"I  am  convinced  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt 
that  a  structured  organization  exists,  that  it 
is  broken  down  geographically,  that  various 
cities  have  their  various  bosses  .  .  .  and 
that  you  have  been  a  member  of  it  as  it 
exists  in  Chicago,"  the  Judge  told  Mr.  Lom- 
bardo.  He  sentenced  him  to  begin  serving 
immediately  15  years  in  prison  and  to  pay  a 
$29,000  fine.  Two  other  defendants  were 
spared  long  prison  terms.  Thomas  F.  O'Mal- 
ley,  a  former  pension  fund  trustee,  was  sen- 
tenced to  30  months,  Amos  Massa,  a  former 
fund  employee,  drew  a  year  and  a  day. 

Through  a  technicality  providing  for  the 
medical  observation  of  seriously  ill  prison- 
ers—Mr. Williams  has  advanced  emphyse- 
ma^^udge  Marshall  was  required  provision- 
ally to  impose  the  maximum  55-year  prison 
term  on  Mr.  Williams,  with  a  fine  of  $29,000. 
He  said  he  would  reduce  the  term  "si^ilfi- 
cantly"  at  the  end  of  a  90-day  test  of  Hi. 
Williams's  ability  to  endure  incarceration. 
Until  1986,  when  his  five-year  presidential 
term  ends,  or  until  all  his  appeals  are  ex- 
hausted—whichever comes  first— Mr.  WU- 
liams  can  legally  hold  onto  his  $225,000-a- 
year  union,  office,  even  in  prison.  Federal 
labor  law  dot's  not  bar  convicts  from  union 
office  until  the  last  court  wpeal  is  decided. 

Of  those  who  have  served  as  union  presi- 
dent since  the  late  1950*8,  Dave  Beck  and 
Jimmy  Hof  f  a  served  ttane  in  prison.  A  third. 
Frank  E.  Fltzsimmons,  died  of  cancer  In 
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IMl.  under  a  cloud  of  suspicion.  Tbe  top 
tmmff^T'  Job  baa  been  a  ctaancy  one  as  welL 
After  bla  awitwK**  was  commuted  by  Presi- 
dwt  mzon  in  1971.  Mr.  Hoffa  vanished  and 
was  ivesumed  a  gyi^^nH  murder  victim  in 
1W5.  

[Rom  the  New  York  Ttanes,  Apr.  3. 19831 

FkLMS  Shoold  Not  L<ao  UinoHS 
Roy  wmiams  enjoyed  the  presumption  of 
Innocence  and  therefore  the  presidency  of 
the  teamsten'  union  throughout  his  seven- 
week  trial  for  cons^rlng  to  bribe  a  senator 
and  misuse  tmlon  funds.  Be  lost  the  pre- 
sumption when  he  lost  his  case,  on  all 
eleven  counts.  He  should  now  lose  his  Job. 

A  substantial  prison  term  awaits  IiCr.  Wil- 
liams if  he  is  physically  able  to  serve.  He 
has  a  right  to  appeal  and  has  a  legal  right  to 
r«nain  the  union's  president  while  it  is 
poidlng.  The  should  not  be.  Congress  has 
studied  the  problem  enought;  it  now  needs 
to  pass  a  bill  to  dUsqualif  y  felons  from  union 
office,  upon  conviction. 

The  Senate  passed  such  a  measure  last 
year,  but  the  House  Labor  Committee  re- 
fused to  move  it  or  any  other.  Lane  Kirk- 
land,  the  president  of  the  A.F.L.-C.I.O., 
favon  the  proposed  new  law  to  help  clean 
up  unionism. 

Some  argue  that  the  bill  would  unduly 
burden  the  right  of  appeal,  but  that  is  a 
caricature  of  dvU  liberties.  The  proposed 
bill  is  in  fact  more  generous  than  necessary 
with  officials  who  abused  their  trust.  It 
would  place  their  salaries— $225,000  a  year 
for  Mr.  Williams— in  escrow  and  pay  him  for 
lost  time  if  the  appeal  succeeds. 

Nor  would  it  be  unfair  to  apply  the 
stiengfaened  law  to  Mr.  Williams.  The  Fed- 
eral Judge  who  heard  his  case.  Prentice  Mar- 
shall, has  a  reputation  for  fairness  and  con- 
cern for  defendants'  rights.  He  told  the  de- 
fendant: "Tou  have  said  you  are  for  the 
working  man.  Mr.  Williams,  you  sold  the 
working  man  out.  Tou  were  willing  to  take 
the  working  man's  pension  and  use  it  for 
your  own  self-aggrandizement."  The  Judge 
found  the  imlon  imder  the  control  of  orga- 
nized crime,  a  condition  that  Mr.  Williams 
tolerated,  at  the  least. 

What  about  convicted  corporate  execu- 
tives, or  hospital  directors?  Shouldn't  they 
be  kicked  out  Just  as  quickly?  Tes.  and  so 
should  lawyers  and  other  licensed  profes- 
sionals, especially  where  there  is  a  pattern 
of  rHngtng  to  powcr  and  privilege;  the  team- 
sters' top  leadership  has  been  convicted 
three  times  in  25  yean.  But  Congress  need 
not  take  on  the  entire  universe  of  corrup- 
tion all  at  <moe. 

Judge  Marmhfcii  ordered  a  physical  exami- 
nation of  the  ailing  defendant  but  asked 
pointedly.  "If  he  is  too  sick  to  go  to  the  pen- 
itentiary, why  isn't  he  too  sick  to  run  the 
International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters?" 
The  law  apparenOy  allows  the  Judge  to 
force  Mr.  Williams  to  resign,  but  only  as  a 
condition  of  probation.  Congress  should  re- 
lieve Judges,  and  the  labor  movement,  of 
that  choice. 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

Monday.  Apr.  4.  1983] 

TBSMsna  emir's  ComncnoH  Mat  Amcr 

LsBoaLaws 

(By  Ed  Townaend) 

Congressional  pressures  for  tougher  labor 

laws  are  expected  to  build  QuldUy  if  Roy  L. 

WQUams.   president   of   the  ^tematlonal 

Brotherhood  of  Teamsters  (IBT),  goes  to 

Jail  in  mid-April  without  giving  up  his  union 

office   one  of  the  most  powerful  in  the 

country. 


Mr.  WHlianM  was  sentenced  March  31  to  a 
iMTJiwiim  55-year  prison  term  and  fined 
$39,000  despite  a  plea  for  probation  because 
of  serious  health  problems.  Federal  District 
Judge  Prentice  H.  Marshall  refused  to  stay 
the  sentence  pending  an  appeal,  ordering 
Williams  to  begin  his  long  term  on  April  15. 
Williams  was  convicted  of  trying  in  1979  to 
bribe  former  Nevada  Sen.  Howard  Cannon. 
The  senator  has  not  been  charged  with 
wrongdoing. 

Judge  M^y'h*"  noted  that  Williams  is 
"president  of  one  of  the  most  powerful 
labor  organizations  in  the  free  world."  and 
added:  "Those  who  obtain  such  a  position 
should  expect  to  be  treated  very  severely 
when  they  use  their  high  office  for  a  cor- 
rupt purpose." 

The  55-year  sentence  will  be  reviewed 
after  Williams  spends  90  days  in  a  federal 
prison  medical  facility  at  Springfield.  Mo. 
When  there  is  a  question  about  a  prisoner's 
ability  to  withstand  jailing.  Imposition  of 
the  maximum  sentence  plus  observation  and 
review  are  mandatory  under  federal  law. 
Sentences  usually  are  reduced  substantially 
after  the  90-day  observation. 

Tot  Williams,  a  lighter  sentence— or  pro- 
bation—could depend  on  his  willingness  to 
give  up  the  IBT  presidency  voluntarily 
before  mid-July.  His  term  in  the  $225,000-a- 
year  IBT  presidency  runs  until  1986. 

Under  cxirrent  federal  law,  a  union  official 
who  is  convicted  of  criminal  charges  can 
continue  to  hold  office— even  if  he  is 
Jailed— untU  all  appeals  are  exhausted.  If 
the  appeals  fall,  he  Is  than  required  to  leave 
office  and  is  barred  from  returning  to  union 
power  for  five  years  beyond  the  term  of  his 
sentence. 

Because  appeal  processes  are  often  time- 
consuming,  convicted  officers  could  retain 
power  for  a  year  or  longer. 

Legislation  now  before  Congress  would 
change  this.  Backed  by  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration, the  legislation  would  require  the 
immediate  ouster  of  a  convicted  official  and 
extend  the  period  of  disqualification  to  10 
years.  A  similar  measure  was  passed  in  the 
Senate  In  1982.  but  failed  In  the  House. 

Labor  Secretary  Raymond  Donovan  says 
the  intent  of  the  proposed  measure  is  to  bar 
"individuals  convicted  of  serious  crimes 
[from]  positions  of  power  and  influence  in 
labor  unions  and  employee  benefit  plans." 
Although  the  law  would  apply  to  all  of  orga- 
nized labor,  its  prime  target  is  Williams  and 
other  Teamster  officials.  The  IBT  says  it  is 
a  "vendetta  action." 

Lane  Klrldand.  AFL-CIO  president,  en- 
dorsed the  bill. 

Before  the  sentencing.  Judge  Marshall 
asked  Williams  why.  if  he  were  too  sick  to 
go  to  the  penitentiary,  he  was  not  too  sick 
to  run  the  country's  largest  union,  with 
more  than  2  million  members.  The  Judge 
was  told  that  "trusted  aides"  are  handling 
IBT  affairs  during  Williams'  illness. 

They  will  continue  in  their  duties  if  Wil- 
liams remains  in  JaU  after  his  sentence  is  re- 
viewed. How  much  control  over  union  af- 
fairs he  would  have  remains  an  open  ques- 
tion. Generally,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Pris- 
ons allows  liunates  to  maintain  any  legiti- 
mate business  they  had  before  imprison- 
ment. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  4. 1983] 
Mr.  WnxiAMS'  TnuM 

A  federal  Judge  has  tenUtlvely  sentenced 
Teamster  President  Roy  Lee  Williams  to  55 
years  in  prison  for  having  tried  to  bribe  a 
U.8.  senator  with  assets  from  his  union's 
huge  pension  fund.  That  doesn't  mean  that 


the  Teamsters  will  soon  be  operating  under 
more  savory  management  Mr.  Williams' 
lawyers  naturaUy  plan  extensive  appeals 
during  which  time,  under  current  law.  Mr. 
Williams  will  be  entitled  to  retain  his  con- 
trol of  the  Teamsters'  far-flung  empire. 

This  underslrable  state  of  affair*  would 
have  been  avoided  if  a  House  Labor  subcom- 
mittee had  not  dragged  its  feet  on  a  imlon 
racketeering  control  measive  that  the 
Seiuite  actually  passed  twice  last  year— with 
strong  bipartisan  support— in  an  effort  to 
push  the  House  to  action.  The  Labor-Man- 
agement Racketeering  Act  would  stiffen  ex- 
isting laws  by  requiring  that  labor  officials 
convicted  of  certain  crimes  step  down  from 
office  at  the  time  of  conviction  rather  than 
after  exhausting  all  appeals. 

The  measure— which  grew  out  of  Senate 
investigations  of  longshoremen's  corruption 
two  years  ago — has  received  strong  support 
not  only  from  the  Labor  and  Justice  Depart- 
ments but  also  from  AFL-CIO  President 
Lane  Kirkland.  Mr.  Kirkland  noted  in  testi- 
mony that.  whUe  the  possibility  of  reversal 
upon  app^  means  that  some  individuals 
might  be  unfairly  barred  from  office  tempo- 
rarily, the  fact  of  conviction  by  a  Jury  is  suf- 
ficiently reliable  evidence  to  require  a  pru- 
dent person  to  protect  positions  Involving 
large  fiduciary  responsibilities.  He  conclud- 
ed—reasonably—that "on  balance,  the  bill 
furthers  both  the  public  interest  and  the 
best  interests  of  the  trade  union  move- 
ment." 

Both  the  Teamsters  and  the  building 
trade  unions  have  continued  to  oppose  the 
measure,  claiming  that  it  discriminates  un- 
fairly against  labor  leaders.  In  fact,  the  bill 
would,  for  the  first  time,  require  corpora- 
tion officials  or  consultants  convicted  of  the 
enumerated  crimes  to  step  down  from  any 
position  involving  labor-management  rela- 
tioiu  or  handling  of  workers  benefits.  The 
measure  also  requires  that  the  salary  of  a 
disbarred  official  be  accumulated  and  held 
in  escrow  during  appeals. 

The  history  of  corruption  and  mob  infU- 
tration  of  the  Teamsters  and  several  other 
labor  unions  is  a  long  and  sordid  one.  Mr. 
Williams,  after  all,  has  the  distinction  of 
Ijeing  the  third  out  of  the  last  foiu-  presi- 
dents of  his  union  to  be  convicted  of  a  feder- 
al crime.  Union  pension  tuid  benefit  fimds 
have  been  a  major  source  of  working  capital 
for  these  seamy  transactions.  If  Congress 
acts  promptly  to  pass  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Racketeering  Act,  it  will  ensure  that 
neither  Mr.  Williams  nor  the  several  other 
union  officials  now  appealing  their  convic- 
tions can  continue  to  betray  their  member- 
ship and  to  damage  the  reputation  of  the 
labor  movement. 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Apr.  4. 1983] 
Had  Emouoh.  TiAiisnRS? 

As  a  convicted  felon  serving  a  prison  sen- 
tence for  bribery  and  fraud.  Teamster  presi- 
dent Roy  Williams  will  lose  his  freedom  and 
his  rights  of  citizenship  such  as  voting. 
What  he  won't  lose,  unless  he  chooses  to 
give  It  up.  Is  the  presidency  of  the  Interna- 
tional Brotherhood  of  Teamsters. 

In  this  imion  being  a  criminal  is  no  dis- 
qualification for  office,  nor  is  fraud  against 
Its  members.  Being  a  convict.  In  fact,  seems 
to  be  a  normal,  expected  condition  for  a 
Teamster  president.  Three  of  the  last  four- 
Mr.  Williams,  James  R.  Hoffa  and  Dave 
Beck— were  found  guUty  of  various  federal 
charges.  For  Teamster  leaders  as  for  syndi- 
cate mobsters,  a  prison  sentence  appears  to 


be  a  btiiinew  rlak-Just  one  of  the  UaMUUfls 
that  ID  with  the  Job. 

UJB.  Dtitriet  Judge  Prentice  Manhall  sen- 
tenced Mr.  WOliama  to  56  yean,  subject  to  a 
medical  wraminatinn  (his  actual  aentence 
will  be  much  llgfater).  Sentenced  along  with 
him  were  Joeeph  Lombardo,  a  crime  syndi- 
cate hoodlum,  and  two  former  trustees  of 
the  Teamster  penik»  fund.  Thomas  OUal- 
ley  and  Andrew  Maaa.  These  four,  along 
with  the  slain  mob  figure  Allen  Dorfman, 
had  UMd  the  Central  States  Pension  Fund 
to  finance  attempts  to  bribe  former  U.8. 
Sen.  Howard  Cannon  (D.,  Nev.);  in  return 
for  a  choice  piece  of  Teamster-owned  Imd. 
they  wanted  him  to  block  a  trucking  deregu- 
laUonbOl. 

Union  members,  having  seen  their  pension 
money  used  by  Mr.  Williams  to  corrupt  the 
processes  of  their  government,  will  now  be 
expected  to  stand  behind  him  loyally  for  as 
long  as  he  wants  to  be  their  president.  Ap- 
parently Teamsters  will  fight  to  protect  the 
boss's  right  to  attempt  bribery. 

Is  this  Idea  really  endorsed  by  union  mem- 
bers? Obviously  it  doesn't  benefit  the  aver- 
age Teamster  to  have  crooks  and  convicts 
running  his  union:  he's  the  one  who  gets 
ripped  off  first.  But  then  average  members 
dont  have  much  to  say  about  it. 

National  Teamster  officers  do  not  have  to 
answer  to  the  rank  and  file  membership  and 
are  kept  well  Insulated  from  it.  They  are 
chosen  every  five  years  at  a  convention  of 
delegates— most  of  them  local  officials  and 
power  brokers  with  an  interest  in  keeping 
the  union  safe  from  democracy.  These  rules 
have  kept  the  same  built-in  hierarchy  run- 
ning the  1.8  million-member  union  for  most 
of  its  history. 

Discontent  with  this  rotten  system  has 
been  growing  for  a  long  time.  It  has  taken 
concrete  shape  with  Teamsters  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Union,  a  movement  that  has  had  scat- 
tered successes  in  local  elections  throughout 
the  country.  The  TDU  is  calling  for  some- 
thing that  most  of  us  take  for  granted,  the 
right  to  elect  their  own  representatives  by 
direct  balloting.  It  Is  of  course  fiercely  re- 
sisted by  those  Teamster  officials  who  want 
to  stay  locked  in  the  pantry. 

Bir.  Williams'  conviction  should  make 
clear  to  most  Teamster  members  that  they 
really  don't  have  to  go  on  tielng  victimized; 
that  they  can  if  they  wish  have  a  union  re- 
sponsive to  them  rather  than  to  organized 
crime,  and  that  they  owe  no  loyalty  to  a  cor- 
rupt system. 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Apr.  1, 1983] 

TiAMsm  I^ADXB  Qmx  Txhtativx  55-Ykas 

Tnuf 

(By  William  C.  Rempel) 

Chxcaoo— Teanuiters  Union  President  Roy 
L.  Williams  was  sentenced  Thursday  to  fed- 
eral pris<m  for  his  role  in  a  conspiracy  to 
bribe  a  VS.  senator,  a  role  the  Judge  de- 
nounced as  an  attempt  "to  corrupt  the  gov- 
ernment." 

In  scat.hlng  remarics  prior  to  imposing  a 
provisional  55-year  prison  term  on  the  08- 
year-old  union  chief.  U.8.  District  Judge 
Prentice  H.  Marshall  accused  Williams  of 
selling  out  his  union  by  attempting  to  bribe 
tbe  senator  with  the  assets  of  a  Teamsters 
penalonfund. 

He  and  three  other  defendants  showed 
little  reaction  when  the  sentences  were  an- 
nounced. The  ailing  union  leader,  hooked 
up  to  portable  oxygen  tanks  because  of  his 
severe  emphysema,  closed  his  eyes  and 
bowed  his  head. 

WDllama.  tlie  third  Teamsters  Union 
president  in  35  years  to  be  convicted  of  fed- 


eral crimes,  was  ordered  to  report  to  a  Mis- 
souri penitentiary  on  April  16  for  a  90-day 
medical  assessment  to  determine  whether 
his  health  condition  can  be  treated  while  he 
Is  Impriaoned  there. 

Marshall  said  the  provisional  55-year 
prison  term  would  be  "substantially"  re- 
duced after  the  90-day  observation  period, 
but  he  underscored  his  intenUon  to  impose 
"substantial  punishment." 

The  Judge  did  not  rule  on  a  government 
request  that  Williams  be  compelled  to 
resign  immediately  from  union  office  as  a 
condition  of  probation.  That,  presumably, 
would  not  be  considered  until  after  the  90- 
day  period.  And  it  was  not  clear  Thursday 
what  effect  the  impending  imprisoiunent 
might  have  on  Williams'  leadership  of  the 
giant  labor  union. 

RO  SIGH  or  QOTTTIHG 

Moments  after  the  sentencing,  Williams 
and  his  attorneys  huddled  with  Teamsters 
Union  officers  who  were  In  the  courtroom. 
Afterward,  Thomas  Wadden,  attorney  for 
the  union  president,  said  that  WlUIams  "has 
given  me  no  indication  he  intends  to  step 
down.  He  still  maintains  his  innocence." 

Marshall  ruled  also,  in  an  unusual  judicial 
finding,  that  organized  crime  exists  and 
that  Joseph  (Joey  the  CHown)  Lombardo— 
one  of  four  others  convicted  with  Williams- 
has  "been  an  active  functionary"  in  the  Chi- 
cago mob.  Lombardo  was  sentenced  to  15 
years,  in  part  because  of  his  crime  syndicate 
connections. 

Williams,  Lombardo  and  three  others— in- 
cluding mob  financier  Allen  M.  Dorfman. 
who  was  killed  in  a  gangland-style  murder 
In  January— were  convicted  on  Dec.  15  of 
trying  to  influence  truck  deregulation  legis- 
lation by  arranging  an  exclusive  real  estate 
deal  with  former  Sen.  Howard  W.  Cannon 
(D-Nev.)  involving  pension  fund-owned  land 
in  Las  Vegas. 

The  Judge  had  particularly  harsh  words 
for  Dorfman.  whom  he  characterized  as  the 
chief  conspirator  in  "this  whole  sordid  epi- 
sode." Marshall  said  evidence— most  notably 
tape  recordings  of  FBI-intercepted  conversa- 
tions—showed the  late  mUllotuiire  insurance 
executive  to  be  "a  boastful,  coiuiiving  .  .  . 
person"  with  a  lust  for  power  who  "wanted 
to  corrupt  himself  a  United  States  senator." 

CAIflfON  NKVKH  INDICTED 

Noting  that  Cannon,  who  was  defeated  in 
a  reelection  bid  last  November,  was  never  in- 
dicted, Marshall  added. 

"I  am  not  sure  that  Sen.  Cannon  ever  suc- 
cumbed .  .  .  but  I  am  convinced  to  an  abso- 
lute moral  certainty  that  ...  a  conspiracy 
was  put  together  to  corrupt  him." 

The  sentences  were  handed  down  after 
eight  weeks  of  trial  and  17  days  of  post-trial 
hearings  that  became  a  showcase  for  gov- 
ernment aUegatlons  that  Williams  and  Lom- 
bardo are  associates  of  organized  crime  fig- 
ures. 

Although  Marshal]  said  he  was  convinced 
that  Lombardo  was  active  in  a  "domestic 
criminal  cartel,"  the  judge  said  Williams' 
connections  were  "more  tenuous." 

But  Marshall,  in  a  statement  lasting  more 
than  an  hour,  harshly  criticized  Williams 
for  his  association  with  Dorfman  and  their 
attempted  abuse  of  the  $4-bllllon  Teamster 
Central  States  Pension  Fund. 

The  Judge  faulted  Williams  for  using 
Dorfman's  services  when  the  union  execu- 
tive knew  that  Dorfman.  a  former  pension 
fund  consultant,  had  been  Imprisoned  for 
cheating  the  fund  In  the  past. 

Earlier  this  week,  WllUams  had  pleaded 
for  leniency,  in  part,  on  grounds  that  he 


should  be  allowed  to  continue  his  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  working  man. 

But  before  a  paclud  courtroom  Thursday 
Marahall  turned  to  the  union  chief  and 
sternly  told  him: 

"Mr.  Williams,  you've  sold  the  working 
man  out.  Tou  were  wOllng  to  take  the  work- 
ing man's  pension  fund  and  use  it  .  .  .  for 
your  own  aggrandizement." 

Government  prosecutors  expressed  satis- 
faction with  the  sentences.  Chief  Prosecutor 
Douglas  Roller  called  the  case  "a  step 
toward  cleaning  up"  the  Teamsters  Union. 

TWO  OTHKHS  SKITIXIICXD 

However,  assistant  q>ecial  prosecutor 
Gary  Shapiro  noted  that  the  U.S.  Justice 
Department  had  convicted  three  of  the  last 
four  Teamsters  Union  presidents  without  "a 
dramatic  Impact." 

Also  sentenced  with  Williams  and  Lom- 
bardo were  two  former  executives  of  the 
Teamsters  Central  States  Pension  Fund. 

Thomas  O'Malley,  47,  a  pension  fund 
trustee  until  he  resigned  a  few  days  after 
his  conviction,  was  sentenced  to  30  months 
in  prison.  And  Andrew  (Amos)  Massa,  ((5,  an 
employee  of  the  pension  fund  at  the  time  of 
the  conspiracy  and  a  former  trustee,  was 
given  a  12-month  term. 

Williams  and  Lombardo  were  also  fined 
$29,000  each  and  Lombardo's  $2.5-mllllon 
bond  was  revoked— a  technicality  because 
the  54-year-old  mobster  has  been  In  Jail, 
imable  to  post  the  cash  bond,  since  his  con- 
viction. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  is  re(»gnized. 


PREVENTING  A  MEDICARE 
CRISIS 

Mi.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
next  few  weeks  we  wlU  spend  (nnslder- 
able  time  debating  the  budget  resolu- 
tion currently  being  drafted  by  the 
Budget  Committee. 

I  remind  my  (x>lleagues  that  this 
year  the  administration  has  proposed 
deep  cuts  in  medicare— almost  $2  bU- 
lion  in  fiscal  year  1984  alone.  And  the 
bulk  of  these  cuts  would  be  borne  by 
America's  senior  citizens. 

I  would  like  to  spend  some  time 
today  sharing  my  views  on  the  prob- 
lems facing  medicare. 

HXALTB  COSTS 

As  you  well  know,  Mr.  President, 
today  we  are  spending  more  than  ever 
for  health  care  but  getting  less  for  our 
money. 

Health  expenditures— both  public 
and  private— are  continuing  to  in- 
crease even  though  the  economy  is 
showing  very  little  inflation. 

National  health  expenditures— the 
amount  we  Americans  spend  on 
health— rose  last  year  to  $287  billion. 
That  is  about  10  percent  of  the  gross 
national  product— up  from  6  percent 
of  the  GNP  in  1965,  a  4  percentage 
point  increase  in  Just  18  years. 

Spending  for  hospital  care  is  the 
largest  component  of  these  outlays. 
So,  while  the  consimier  price  index 
tumbled  from  almost  13  percent  to  5 
percent  in  the  last  12  months,  we  find 
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that  prosrees  against  inflation  has 
stopped  at  the  hosi^tal  door. 

In  1M3.  hospital  costs  went  up  three 
times  the  national  inflation  rate.  Fed- 
eral outlays  for  medicare  rose  21.5  per- 
coit  last  jrear.  And  the  cost  of  private 
health  insurance  rose  16  percent  in 
1982— the  Mgsest  increase  ever. 

Risins  health  costs  are  a  national 
problem.  Federal.  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments, who  pay  42  percent  of  the 
health  care  bill,  are  racking  up  record 
budget  deflcits  to  meet  the  soaring 
costs  of  medicare  and  medicaid. 

How  do  increased  health  expendi- 
tures affect  the  private  sector?  Woit- 
ers  draw  lower  wages  because  employ- 
ers must  pay  higher  health  insurance 
premiums.  And  patients  pay  higher 
prices  because  companies  have  to  pass 
on  much  of  the  higher  health  insur- 
ance premliun  costs. 

In  some  cases,  these  costs  have  con- 
tributed to  American  industry's  loss  of 
competitive  position.  United  States 
Steel,  for  example,  estimates  that  the 
cost  of  health  benefits  add  an  extra 
$20  to  the  price  of  each  ton  of  steel. 
And  American  auto  companies  figure 
the  cost  of  employee  health  benefits 
to  be  as  much  as  $400  on  each  car  pro- 
duced. That  is  more  than  one-quarter 
of  the  reported  $1,500  cost  advantage 
that  Ji4)anese  cars  have  over  ours. 

AOMnnSTRATIOH  BDSGKT  PROPOSALS 

For  the  past  3  years,  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration has  cited  figures  similar 
to  the  ones  I  Just  discussed.  Their 
answer  to  the  rising  cost  of  health 
care  is  to  propose  cuts  in  medicare 
benefits. 

The  administration  has  developed 
some  proposals  that  appear  to  be  tar- 
geted at  health  care  providers— doc- 
tors and  hospitals,  but  close  examina- 
tion shows  that  these  proposals  result 
in  nothing  more  than  cost-shifting  to 
health  care  consumers. 

In  1981,  about  80  percent  of  the 
changes  made  in  medicare  in  that 
year's  Reconciliation  Act  meant  more 
costs  for  America's  elderly.  In  1982, 
Congress  rejected  an  administration 
budget  chock  full  of  benefit  cuts.  In- 
stead, we  drafted  a  hospital  cost  con- 
tainment plan.  And  this  year— to  no 
one's  surprise— the  administration  has 
proposed  the  benefit  cuts  that  we  re- 
jected last  year,  as  weU  as  proposing  a 
few  new  ones  for  this  year. 

I  and  others— including  a  number  of 
moderate  Republicans— sue  concerned 
about  this.  We  fear  that  this  adminis- 
tration's health  experts  work  on  medi- 
care like  they  would  peel  an  onion. 
Without  being  too  dramatic,  it  is  as  if 
they  strip  away  layer  after  layer,  year 
after  year,  imtil  all  you  are  left  with  is 
the  tears. 

Let  us  look  at  the  big  medicare  cost 
saver  proposed  by  the  administration 
this  year  The  restructuring  of  part  A 
hospital  insurance.  The  administra- 
tion  is   proposing    to   provide   cata- 


strophic health  insurance  in  exchange 
for  greater  benefldary  cost-sharing. 

Of  course,  the  elderly,  on  fixed  in- 
comes, are  rightfully  afraid  of  being 
bankrupted  by  high-cost  hospital  care. 

TI7a  all  UTG. 

But  the  trade  the  administration  is 
proposing— copayments  on  days  in  the 
hospital,  in  exchange  for  catastrophic 
coverage— is  not  a  fair  trade  at  all. 

The  cost  to  the  Government  to  pro- 
vide the  catastrophic  coverage  the  ad- 
ministration wants  Is  minimal.  The 
cost  to  the  elderly,  who  would  have  to 
pay  more  out-of-pocket  for  hospital 
care  would  be  great. 

Only  one-half  of  1  percent  of  hospi- 
talized medicare  beneficiaries  would  be 
helped.  Meanwhile,  the  other  99  V4  per- 
cent of  hospitalized  beneficiaries 
would  pay  $2.2  billion  more  than 
imder  current  law. 

This  does  not  sound  like  fairness  to 
me.  And  it  wiU  not  answer  the  real 
problem  with  medicare  hospital  insur- 
ance. 

The  idea  seems  to  be  that  medicare 
patients  should  pay  more  in  hopes 
that  they  will  use  hospitals  less. 

But  the  elderly  already  contribute 
more  than  their  fair  share  of  cost- 
sharing.  They  already  pay  a  great  deal 
through  existing  deductibles,  premi- 
luns,  and  coinsurance.  In  fact,  studies 
I  have  seen  show  that  medicare  covers 
only  about  40  percent  of  the  health 
expenses  of  elderly  Americans.  The 
question  is,  how  much  cost-sharing  is 
enough? 

But,  Federal  programs  designed  to 
hold  down  hospital  utilization  and  to 
promote  high-quality  care  are  opposed 
by  this  administration  as  undue  inter- 
ference with  the  practice  of  medicine. 

Why  should  Government  be  pre- 
vented from  taking  every  step  it  can  to 
buy  only  the  best  quality  care  for  the 
clients  it  serves?  Why  should  Govern- 
ment be  prevented  from  making  sure 
that  it  pays  only  for  health  care  that 
is  medically  necessary? 

Three  quarters  of  the  savings  attrib- 
utable to  the  proposals  put  forward  by 
the  administration  this  year  will  come 
from  the  pockets  of  America's  senior 
citizens.  I  believe  this  would  break  the 
commitment  that  was  made  by  Con- 
gress in  1965  to  guarantee  the  elderly 
access  to  high  quality  medicare  care. 

MKDICABX  TRUST  rUIlD 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  cuts  in 
benefits  proposed  by  the  administra- 
tion do  not  address  the  real  problem 
with  medicare— the  solvency  of  the 
part  A  hospital  insurance  trust  fund. 
This  trust  fimd  is  financed  by  payroll 
contributions  paid  by  employers,  em- 
ployees, and  the  self-employed. 

The  most  recent  projections  made 
by  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  in- 
dicate that  we  face  serious  financing 
problems  for  medicare  later  in  this 
decade.  Continued  solvency  of  medi- 
care's hospital  insurance  trust  fund 
will  require  very  substantial  changes- 


increases  in  revenues  or  cuts  in  medi- 
care outlays— that  are  much  larger 
than  any  proposals  currently  under 
discussion  in  Washington. 

Let  me  give  you  some  numbers. 

Actuaries  project  that  balances  in 
the  medicare  hospital  insurance  trust 
fund  will  be  exhausted  sometime 
during  1987.  Listen  to  that,  a  zero  bal- 
ance by  1987  for  medicare.  That  is 
only  4  years  from  now. 

Medicare's  basic  financial  problem 
arose  because  hospital  costs  were 
growing  much  faster  than  the  earn- 
ings taxed  to  generate  revenue  for  the 
trust  f imd. 

Hospital  costs  attributable  to  medi- 
care beneficiaries  are  projected  to  in- 
crease over  the  1982-85  period  at  an 
average  annual  rate  of  13.2  percent. 
Covered  earnings  which  provide  reve- 
nue for  the  trust  fund  are  projected  to 
grow  by  only  6.8  percent. 

The  CBO  projects  a  trust  fund  bal- 
ance of  $1.3  billion  at  the  end  of  1986. 
With  no  change  in  existing  law,  the 
trust  fimd  would  show  steadily  grow- 
ing deficits— $7.6  billion  in  1987  and 
$70.2  billion  in  1990— rising  to  $221.5 
billion  in  1993  and  $402.9  billion  in 
1995. 

These  are  sobering  figures.  And  the 
possible  solutions — ranging  from 
higher  payroll  taxes,  to  higher  charges 
for  medicare  services,  to  hospital  cost 
controls — would  have  to  be  much  more 
stringent  than  anything  proposed  to 
date  if  they  are  to  keep  medicare  sol- 
vent. 

There  is  no  question  that  medicare 
will  have  to  be  restructured  in  order  to 
make  it  solvent.  But  3  years  of  admin- 
istration budget  proposals  have  ig- 
nored the  looming  crisis  in  medicare. 

The  budget  process  is  no  way  to  de- 
velop the  options  that  would  set  medi- 
care on  a  sound  financial  basis. 

Last  month.  Senate  Democrats 
formed  a  task  force  to  look  at  this 
issue.  As  chairman  of  this  task  force,  I 
intend  to  develop  a  road  map  for 
making  sure  medicare  is  financially 
sound  in  the  future. 

I  am  sure  that  some  benefits  will 
have  to  be  reordered— and  that  rising 
hospital  costs  and  physicians'  fees  will 
also  have  to  be  curbed— if  medicare  is 
not  to  go  broke. 

I  think  that  we  can  no  longer  afford 
to  delay  action  on  this  matter.  Tou 
and  I  both  know  that  it  took  a  politi- 
cal firestorm  to  prod  the  administra- 
tion to  establish  a  bipartisan  balanced 
approach  to  solving  social  security's 
long-term  problems. 

We  must  face  the  medicare  funding 
problem  head  on,  and  begin  to  forge  a 
realistic  solution.  We  must  work  to- 
gether—Democrats and  Republicans. 
Congress,  and  the  administration. 

We  must  remember  that  if  we  suc- 
ceed, when  we  succeed,  the  health  of 

America  will  be  the  ultimate  winner. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 


The  FRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  is  to  berecocniaed. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  yield  the  re- 
maining time  under  my  special  order 
to  the  Senator  fnnn  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROZMIRE.  I  thank  my  good 
friend  from  Montana.  He  is  very  gra- 
cious, and  I  appreciate  it. 

I  understand  that  the  Senator  from 
Montana  has  about  4  minutes  remain- 
ing. 


OPENING  A  NEW  FRONT  IN  THE 
NUCLEAR  WAR 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President. 
President  Reagan  made  both  an  ap- 
pealing and  immensely  dangerous 
speech  recently  when  he  called  for 
pushing  our  technology,  and  pushing 
it  hard,  to  develop  a  nuclear  defense  to 
shoot  down  any  incoming  nuclear  mis- 
siles that  could  attack  the  United 
States.  In  recent  years,  we  have 
watched  these  brilliant  scientists  take 
man  to  the  moon  and  begin  the  excit- 
ing pioneer  exploration  of  the  uni- 
verse. All  of  us  have  seen  the  »^mi>j!<ng 
derring-do  in  space  spectaculars  that 
hurl  men  and  women  through  space  to 
distant  stars.  We  have  begun  to  be 
conditioned  to  the  notion  that  the 
black  magic  of  nuclear  and  space  tech- 
nology can  accomplish  anjrthing  the 
Imagination  can  conceive.  So  when  the 
President  of  the  United  States  calls  on 
scientists  to  stop  any  future  attack  on 
the  United  States  by  building  a  missile 
shield,  well,  the  idea  sounds  great, 
super.  We  can  breathe  easy,  safe  at 
last.  What  a  shame  to  spoil  such  a 
beautiful  idea  with  the  facts) 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  facts  do  spoil 
this  idea.  Siue,  science  may  advance 
immensely  in  the  next  20  or  30  years, 
and  by  that  time  we  may  construct  an 
antiballlstic  missile  defense  that  would 
f oU  the  present  Soviet  arsenal  and  foil 
it  completely.  What  is  wrong  with 
that?  What  is  wrong  is  that  20  or  30 
years  from  now,  the  UJ3.S.R.  and 
probably  this  country,  will  have  de- 
vised an  offensive  nuclear  sj^tem  that 
wiU  get  through  any  defense. 

The  notion  that  a  military  defense 
can  give  permanent  protection  or  even 
protection  for  a  significant  time  is  a 
terrible  illusion.  Ask  the  French  about 
the  maglnot  line.  Built  in  the  thirties, 
it  was  designed  to  protect  France  for- 
ever from  an  attack  on  land  by  Germa- 
ny. A  few  years  after  it  was  completed, 
the  Germans  blitzed  right  through  to 
Paris,  like  a  hot  knife  through  butter. 

Consider  how  useless  a  laser  beam 
space  defense  would  be  against  nuclear 
missiles  smuggled  across  our  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  unguarded  borders 
and  parked  in  trucks  in  our  cities  or 
near  nuclear  targets  and  exploded  at 
wm. 


Two  of  the  most  thoughtful  answers 
to  the  President  came  from  the  Ra- 
leigh. N.C.  News  and  Observer  and  the 
New  York  Times.  I  ask  imanlmous 
consent  that  the  articles  be  printed  in 
the  RccoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Raleigh  (N.C.)  News  and 
Observer,  Mar.  37. 1983] 
A  "Star  Wars"  DKrrasK 

President  Reagan  has  distorted  America's 
military  posture  and  fostered  uncertainty 
about  Its  strategic  intentions.  He  has  done 
this  in  pursuit  of  a  defense  budget  that  con- 
gressional leaden,  both  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans, consider  extravagant. 

His  television  speech  last  week  strucic  out 
in  two  directions,  both  questionable.  First, 
he  gave  a  simplistic,  unbalanced  presenta- 
tion in  comparing  the  military  power  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Second, 
he  announced  a  stepped-up  effort  to  re- 
search exotic  technologies  in  the  hope  of  de- 
veloping a  Star  Wars  defense  system  against 
nuclear  missiles,  which  could  lead  the  arms 
race  into  an  ill^charted  path. 

Is  the  United  States  a  second-best  lion 
resting  uncomfortably  in  the  shadow  of  a 
superior  Russian  bear,  as  Reagan  sought  to 
suggest  with  his  charts  and  intelligence  pho- 
tographs? The  answer  is  no. 

Recall,  for  example,  the  president's  chart 
showing  a  single  American  Minuteman  mis- 
sQe  matched  against  five  Russian  missiles. 
Reagan  pointed  out  that  the  Soviet  weapons 
came  after  the  1969- vintage  Minuteman. 
What  he  did  not  say,  however,  is  that  the 
United  States  Initiated  the  placing  of  multi- 
ple warheads  atop  its  missiles.  In  response, 
the  Soviets  have  also  developed  multiple 
warheads.  The  president  also  did  not  say 
that  the  United  States  has  significantly  im- 
proved its  missile  guidance  systems. 

Indeed,  the  United  States  has  more  nucle- 
ar warheads  than  the  Soviet  Union— rough- 
ly 9,000  to  7,000.  The  Soviets  liave  larger 
missiles  and  greater  "throw  weight,"  but 
moet  of  their  missiles  are  on  land  and, 
therefore,  vulnerable.  The  United  States 
has  more  than  twice  as  many  weapons  on 
less  vulnerable  sulxnarines  than  the  Soviet 
Union. 

In  the  1984  report  to  Congress  from  its  re- 
search and  engineering  division,  the  De- 
fense Department  itself  said  that  the 
United  States  is  superior  to  the  Soviet 
Union  in  15  of  20  categories  of  military 
technology,  with  the  Soviets  superior  in 
only  one.  Sen.  Daniel  K.  Inouye,  D-Hawail, 
retorted  accurately  when  he  said,  "Our  sci- 
entists, our  engineers,  our  gener^  are  not 
dunces." 

For  years,  American  scientists  and  engi- 
neers have  researched  means  of  knocking 
down  incoming  missiles  before  they  deliver 
their  terrible  payloads.  The  United  States 
spends  $1  billion  a  year  on  such  research.  In 
a  sense,  then,  the  president  wasn't  disclos- 
ing anything  new  by  calling  attention  to  the 
possibilities  of  using  radar,  lasers,  micro- 
wave devices,  particle  beams  and  projectiles 
in  an  anti-missile  system.  The  Soviets,  too, 
have  been  conducting  such  research. 

Research  is  not  prohibited  by  the  1972 
Antl-BallisUc  MiasOe  Treaty  or  by  the  19«7 
Outer  Space  Treaty.  But,  if  the  president 
sought  to  signal  that  the  United  States  alms 
to  move  from  research  into  deployment  at 
some  unspecified  time,  he  surely  raises  ques- 
tions about  the  long-term  American  commit- 
ment to  abide  by  the  terms  of  those  treaties. 


It  would  be  both  politically  troubling  and 
diplomatically  unsettling  tor  the  United 
States  to  open  the  door  to  the  use  of  space 
for  an  ABM  system. 

Reagan  creates  uncertainties,  too.  In  im- 
plying a  departure  from  the  theory  that  has 
long  controlled  nuclear  weapons— that  (me 
side  wouldn't  shoot  because  it  knew  the 
other  side  could  retaliate  in  Idnd.  The  presi- 
dent may  be  right  that,  if  both  sides  had  a 
foolproof  defensive  system,  there  would  be 
no  need  for  offensive  weapons.  But  are  de- 
fensive systems  foolproof?  And  would  the 
quest  for  them  simply  fire  up  the  arms  race 
and  make  it  more  unstable? 

If  the  president  genuinely  wants  a  better 
way  to  stifle  the  arms  race,  he  can  find  it  in 
a  stepped-up  effort  to  negotiate  limltatkMis 
and  reductions  of  nuclear  weapons  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  That,  not  a  massive  military 
buildup,  is  the  course  he  needs  to  pursue 
more  vigorously. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  37, 19831 
Ndcucar  Facts,  ScimcB  Fictiohs 

President  Reagan's  desire  for  a  miasQe- 
proof  shield  around  America  and  its  allies 
expresses  the  deepest  longing  of  the  nuclear 
age— for  a  place  to  hide.  But  it  remains  a 
pipe  dream,  a  projection  of  fantasy  into 
policy. 

A  space-age  shield,  if  stretched  from  the 
Sea  of  Japan  to  the  Berlin  Wall  and  made 
almost  foolproof,  might  indeed  relieve 
Americans  of  a  cosmic  burden  and  allow 
them  to  stop  relying  on  the  doomsday  ma- 
chine for  defense.  And  if,  at  that  point, 
technology  could  be  froeen,  to  prevent  a 
quest  for  weapons  that  could  penetrate  the 
shield,  the  world  of  the  21st  century  might 
indeed  find  a  way  to  end  the  terrifying  arms 
race  of  the  20th. 

"What  if,"  the  President  dared  to  wonder. 
What  if  we  retrieved  the  old  invulnerability 
and  could  live  securely  without  having  to 
threaten  barbaric  retaliation?  What  if  this 
"formidable  technical  task"  could  be  accom- 
plished in  a  few  decades?  What  if  we  poured 
in  "every  investment  necessary  to  free  the 
world  from  the  threat  of  nuclear  war"? 

Presidents  have  a  duty  to  ask  such  ques- 
tions. What  they  should  not  do,  without  a 
firmer  scientific  basis  and  political  examina- 
tion, is  what  Mr.  Reagan  has  now  done:  pro- 
claim a  farfetched  quest  to  be  the  settled, 
high-priority  intention  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Reagan  did  not  merely  urge  science 
on,  to  see  where  it  might  lead;  he  prejudged 
the  merits  of  a  historic  shift  in  the  nuclear 
arms  race,  from  offensive  to  defensive  weap- 
ons. He  did  not  raise  the  idea  merely  to 
warn  the  Soviets  about  the  costly  new  com- 
petitions their  vigorous  missile  programs 
might  invite:  he  challenged  them  to  this 
Star  Wars  competition  even  if  in  the  mean- 
time they  accept  his  proposals  for  deep  cuts 
in  weaponry.  Decades  before  anyone  can 
know  whether  a  miasUe-killing  defense  is 
doable,  the  President  rasiially  pronouiioes  it 
highly  desirable. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Reagan  has  some  secret 
knowledge  about  the  high-energy  lasers, 
charged  particle  beams  and  microwave  de- 
vices with  which  dreamers  hope  one  day  to 
attack  onnisbing  mlssUes.  Even  if  the  phys- 
ics are  theoretically  sound,  that's  a  far  cry 
from  a  workable  system,  managed  from 
scores  of  vulnerable  satellites.  Anything  leas 
than  a  foolproof  system  would  be  worse 
than  useless:  nuclear  weapons  are  so 
destructive  that  keeping  out  all  but  a  few 
doaen  cannot  sanely  be  deemed  tolerable. 
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f oae  snd  detaMe  that  toavw  most  sctentisU 
ifcfltittiml  About  Ifr.  Rcmui'b  dream.  They 
think  the  offenee  will  Ahr»yi  have  the  edge. 

But  even  if  a  foolproof  defense  were  some- 
day poMible.  tt  would  not  automatically  be 
desirable.  Until  completely  built,  it  would 
have  to  eoezlst  with  powerful  offensive 
wrmnra:  and  as  someone  alertly  wrote  into 
the  Prestdent'a  speech,  a  defense  paired 
with  offensive  weapons  "can  be  viewed  as 
fuateiiut  an  aggressive  policy  and  no  one 
wants  that." 

The  long  interim  yean  of  defense  deploy- 
ments would  be  dangerously  unstable,  and 
put  a  premium  cm  harassments,  feigned  at- 
tacks to  probe  for  weak  spots  and  costly 
oountermeasures.  That  Is  why  President 
Nixon  persuaded  the  Russians  to  ban  antl- 
miaHe  missQes  a  decade  ago,  permitting 
only  the  research  that  Mr.  Reagan  wants 
greatly  expanded. 

If  either  side  were  making  progress  in  that 
research,  a  prudent  response  vrould  be  calm 
asseament  of  the  obvious  risks  and  benefits 
of  a  radical  shift  in  strategy  away  from  de- 
terrence. On  reflection,  other  Administra- 
tion officials  seem  now  to  be  saying  that  Is 
aO  the  President  really  meant  to  do. 

But  more  reassurance  will  be  needed,  to 
discourage  a  panicky  reaction  in  Soviet  lab- 
oratories and  to  reassure  allies  who  already 
suspect  that  an  America  vulnerable  to  nu- 
dear  attack  will  never  risk  all  in  their  de- 
fense. The  threat  of  devastating  retaliation 
is  an  awesome  cloud  over  all  diplomacy.  But  as 
the  President  also  observed,  it  has  worked 
to  prevent  nuclear  war  for  four  decades. 
Mankind  yearns  for  a  better  idea,  but 
there's  no  statesmanship  in  science  fiction. 


A  WORLD  AT  WAR 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  moment.  4  million  soldiers  are 
fighting  in  40  wars  involving  45  of  the 
world's  164  nations.  These  statistics 
are  part  of  an  extensive  report  on 
global  conflict  recently  issued  by  the 
Center  for  Defense  Information,  a  pri- 
vate research  group  headed  by  retired 
senior  military  officers. 

One  of  the  most  important  aspects 
of  this  study  is  the  degree  to  which 
conflict  and  violence  have  increased 
throughout  the  world.  Since  the  publi- 
cation of  the  first  "World  at  War" 
study  in  November  1979,  six  new  con- 
flicts have  started  and  only  two  have 
ended.  Currently,  there  are  5  conven- 
tional wars,  23  revolutionary  guerrilla 
conflicts,  and  6  conflicts  involving 
both  separatist  and  revolutionary 
guerrilla  violence. 

While  the  increase  in  the  niunber  of 
wars  is  sicpolf  leant,  even  more  striking 
is  the  escalation  of  violence  in  continu- 
ing struggles.  An  examination  of  the 
35  conflicts  in  this  category  reveals  25 
with  increased  fighting.  7  with  Uttle 
change,  and  only  3  with  notably  lower 
levels  of  conflict.  The  total  loss  of  lives 
to  date  in  these  wars  is  unknown,  but 
mtnimnni  death  estimates  indicate 
that  well  over  1  million  people  have 
been  killed. 

In  addition  to  presenting  these  ap- 
palling statistics,  the  "World  at  War" 
study  empha8i7.es  that  the  United 
States  and  other  world  powers  need  to 


stregg  nonmilitary  solutions  to  prob- 
lems. They  must  alao  work  toward  new 
reforms  in  international  institutions  to 
make  them  more  capable  of  prevent- 
ing and  resolving  crises.  Because  many 
of  today's  wars  hold  the  potential  for 
rapid  escalations  in  violence,  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  must  take  immedi- 
ate steps  to  prevent  larger  confronta- 
tions from  developing. 

Mr.  President,  over  85  nations  have 
demonstrated  their  belief  that  inter- 
national law  can  be  an  effective  tool  in 
promoting  world  peace  by  ratifying 
the  Genocide  Treaty.  This  treaty  sup- 
ports the  basic  himianltarian  right  of 
people  to  exist.  It  declares  that  an  act 
committed  with  the  intent  to  destroy  a 
national,  ethnical,  racial,  or  religious 
group  is  a  crime  punishable  under 
international  law. 

The  United  States  has  advocated 
basic  himian  rights  for  over  200  years, 
yet  it  has  stiU  not  ratified  the  Geno- 
cide Convention.  It  is  essential  that  we 
continue  our  role  as  a  leading  support- 
er of  human  rights  throughout  the 
world.  As  conflict,  violence,  and  inter- 
national tensions  continue  to  intensify 
In  nearly  every  region  of  the  world, 
the  Genocide  Treaty  becomes  increas- 
ingly important.  Therefore,  I  strongly 
urge  the  United  States  Senate  to 
ratify  this  treaty  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble. 

Bfr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wlU  call  the  roll. 

The  acting  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
McCLURE 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 
Senator  from  Idaho  is  recognized. 


PREVENTING       NUCLEAR      WAR: 
STRATEGIC  DETERRENCE 

VERSUS  NUCLEAR  FKK>!ZE 
Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  set  forth  my  views  on 
the  debate  over  the  l>est  method  of 
preventing  a  nuclear  war.  At  odds  is 
the  proven  U.S.  policy  of  deterrence, 
and  the  recent  proi>osition  for  a  nucle- 
ar freeze.  Of  foremost  importance,  I 
want  to  make  clear  that  both  the  pro- 
ponents and  the  opponents  of  a  nucle- 
ar weapons  freeze  resolution  share  the 
same  fundamental  objective— prevent- 
ing a  nuclear  war.  We  all  agree  that 
nuclear  war  would  be  a  horribly  devas- 
tating tragedy  for  both  the  American 
and  Russian  people,  and  for  the  world 
civilization  as  a  whole.  Russian  and 
American  leaders  want  to  prevent  a 
nuclear    war,    just    as    Russian    and 


American  people  want  to  prevent  a  nu- 
clear war.  But  to  achieve  this  very  im- 
portant goal,  what  is  the  most  effec- 
tive method?  Is  a  freeze  resolution  or  a 
negotiated  freeze  treaty  with  the 
XJ&SJL.  better  than  the  current 
policy  of  deterrence?  Can  we  maintain 
a  nuclear  balance  and  deterrence  with 
the  Soviets  if  a  freeze  resolution  Is 
passed?  Or  would  a  freeze  actually  un- 
dermine deterrence— a  policy  that  has 
successfully  prevented  a  nuclear  war 
for  38  years? 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  Committee, 
which  has  important  responsibilities 
for  nuclear  we^Mns.  and  in  my  role  as 
a  member  of  the  Defense  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee,  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  strategic  and  arms 
control  issues.  At  this  time  I  wish  to 
comment  on  the  questions  posed,  and 
present  my  own  position  on  deterrence 
and  a  nuclear  freeze  resolution.  First. 
I  will  discuss  the  U.S.  arms  control  ob- 
jective. Then  I  will  present  ways  to 
evaluate  the  success  of  the  two  previ- 
ous arms  control  agreements— SALT  I 
and  SALT  II.  Next  I  will  compare  the 
United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet  strategic 
postures.  This  includes  force  levels, 
ratios,  and  trends.  Then  I  will  examine 
Soviet  and  UJS.  statements  alxtut  their 
relative  strategic  postures,  examine 
the  history  of  previous  nuclear 
freezes,  the  verifiability  of  a  freeze, 
and  the  Soviet  treaty  negotiating  and 
compliance  record  in  general.  I  will 
present  my  evaluation  of  the  effects  of 
a  freeze  for  the  United  States,  and 
whether  they  will  be  beneficial.  Final- 
ly, I  shall  examine  the  comi>arative 
status  of  the  United  States  and  Soviet 
strategic  modernization  programs. 

Fundamentally,  a  nuclear  weapons 
freeze  is  inconsistent  with  the  legally 
established  U.S.  arms  control  objective 
of  equality.  In  my  estimation  it  is  dan- 
gerous because  it  freezes  the  United 
States  into  a  permanent  position  of  in- 
feriority with  the  Soviets.  A  freeze  is 
also  inconsistent  with  the  legally  es- 
tablished criteria  for  evaluating  the 
success  of  SALT  I  and  SALT  II.  The 
current  policy  of  deterrence  has  so  far 
been  responsible  for  preserving  the 
survivability  of  U.S.  strategic  forces 
from  a  Soviet  first  strike  capability— 
not  SALT  I  and  SALT  II.  But  growing 
Soviet  strategic  superiority  is  eroding 
UJ3.  deterrence.  Like  SALT  I  and 
SALT  n,  a  freeze  will  not  promote 
U.S.  survivability  or  diminish  the 
Soviet  first  strike  capability.  Thus  the 
overall  U.S.  national  security  interests 
are  not  served  by  SALT  I,  n,  or  a 
freeze.  Moreover,  the  Soviets  have  not 
reciprocated  the  U.S.  restraint  in  at 
least  seven  previous  nuclear  weapons 
freezes.  And  even  if  the  United  States 
and  the  U.S.S.R.  could  agree  upon  a 
nuclear  weapons  freeze,  I  am  not  con- 
fident about  American  ability  to  verify 
and   enforce   the   Soviet   compliance 


with  such  a  freeze.  In  summary,  I  be- 
lieve that  deterrence  has  a  demon- 
strated record  of  preventing  nuclear 
war  over  the  past  38  years,  and  that 
deterrence  Is  an  ethical,  morally  Justi- 
fiable, and  historically  effective 
method  of  preventing  nuclear  war.  A 
nuclear  weapons  freeze  could  actually 
have  a  destabilizing  effect  on  world 
peace,  by  codifying  the  Soviet  strate- 
gic advantage  and  thereby  increasing 
their  temptation  to  engage  in  nuclear 
blackmail  and  political  intimidation. 

The  main  obstacle  to  equitable,  bal- 
anced, and  verifiable  arms  control  is 
Mandsm-Leninism.  This  ideology  pro- 
claims as  its  objective  the  complete  de- 
struction of  the  Western  civilization 
and  all  its  noble  principles:  freedom  of 
religion,  democracy,  personal  freedom, 
human  rights,  liberty,  private  proper- 
ty, and  free  enterprise.  Bfarxism-Len- 
inism  denies  the  existence  of  God  in 
its  dialectical  materialism.  The  strong 
circumstantial  evidence  supporting  the 
Soviet  KGB  complicity  in  attempting 
to  assassinate  Pope  John  Paul  II  in 
Jime  1981  should  warn  us  that  the  So- 
viets represent  ideals  antithetical  to 
our  own.  We  should  surely  continue  to 
negotiate  arms  control  with  them,  but 
we  must  be  scrupulously  careful  not  to 
fall  prey  to  deception. 

THX  LAW  OK  TBI  U.S.  AUCS  COIfTROL  AIM 

Mr.  President,  the  Jackson  amend- 
ment to  SALT  I  of  1972  establishes 
the  basic  law  of  the  land  concerning 
the  principal  UJS.  arms  control  objec- 
tive. The  Jackson  amendment  to 
Public  Law  92-448  passed  both  Houses 
of  Congress  by  wide  majorities  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  1972.  This  amendment 
stated  in  part: 

The  Congress  recognizes  the  principle  of 
United  States-Soviet  Union  equality  reflect- 
ed In  the  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  Treaty,  and 
luves  and  requests  the  President  to  seek  a 
future  treaty  that,  inter  alia,  would  not 
limit  the  United  States  to  levels  of  intercon- 
tinental strategic  forces  inferior  to  the 
limits  provided  for  the  Soviet  Union.  (Em- 
phasis added.) 

The  legally  established  UJS.  arms 
control  objective  is  thus  equality  with 
the  Soviets.  This  is  the  primary  U.S. 
arms  control  objective  as  overwhelm- 
ingly sanctioned  by  the  Congress.  In 
approaching  the  debate  over  a  nuclear 
weapons  freeze,  we  are  actually  debat- 
ing whether  or  not  to  abandon  this 
U.S.  goal  of  strategic  equality  with  the 
U,S,SJl.,  and  instead  to  accept  a  posi- 
tion of  inferiority.  A  freeze  resolution 
would  therefore  invalidate  the  above 
U.S.  law.  Thus,  if  It  can  be  demon- 
strated that  the  United  States  is  now 
Indeed  inferior  in  strategic  forces  to 
the  U.S.SJI.,  then  a  compelling  argu- 
ment can  be  made  that  a  freeze  is  in- 
consistent with  U.S.  law. 

The  Soviets  began  a  huge  strategic 
buildup  in  the  early  1960's  which  by 
1968  had  overtaken  U.8.  strategic 
force  levels.  In  January  1969,  outgoing 
Defense    Secretary    Clifford    warned 


that  the  Soviets  would  surpass  U.S. 
strategic  capability  by  the  end  of  1969. 
In  recognition  of  this  harsh  fact. 
President  Nixon  changed  his  1968 
campaign  goal  of  U.S.  strategic  superi- 
ority over  the  Soviets  In  March  1969  to 
a  goal  of  "sufficiency."  Since  1969  the 
Soviets  have  had  superiority,  yet 
Americans  are  still  arguing  over 
whether  we  have  essential  equiva- 
lence. The  Soviets  added  over  1,000 
more  missile  launchers  and  250  more 
bombers  between  1969  and  1980,  carry- 
ing over  6,000  warheads,  while  in  the 
same  period  the  United  States  has  de- 
activated over  710  existing  or  planned 
bombers  and  missiles  carrying  over 
6,000  warheads. 

The  present  strategic  situation  is 
one  of  acknowledged  U.S.  inferiority 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  President  Reagan 
has  stated  this  three  times  publicly,  as 
have  Soviet  and  U.S.  military  leaders 
several  times.  The  numbers,  ratios, 
and  trends  all  indicate  quite  clearly 
that  the  Soviet  Union  now  has  strate- 
gic superiority  over  the  United  States. 
For  example,  the  Soviets  are  ahead  1.6 
to  1  in  strategic  delivery  vehicles,  1  to 
0.9  in  nuclear  warheads,  and  3  to  1  in 
counterforce  capability.  Thus,  any 
effort  to  free25e  the  relative  United 
States  and  Soviet  strategic  postures 
would  conflict  with  the  principle  of 
United  States-Soviet  equality  which 
the  Congress  urged  and  requested  the 
President  to  embody  in  any  future 
arms  control  treaty.  A  vote  for  a  nu- 
clear weapons  freeze  is  a  vote  for  U.S. 
strategic  inferiority  to  the  Soviets,  and 
therefore  a  vote  for  a  Soviet  nuclear 
blackmail  capability. 

As  the  late  John  F.  Kennedy  stated 
so  truly  during  the  1960  Presidential 
election  campaign  23  years  ago: 

Their  [Soviet]  missile  power  will  be  the 
shield  from  behind  which  they  will  slowly 
but  surely  advance— through  Sputnik  diplo- 
macy, limited  brush-fire  wars,  indirect  non- 
overt  aggression,  intimidation  and  subver- 
sion, internal  revolution,  increased  prestige 
or  influence,  and  the  vicious  blackmail  of 
our  allies.  The  periphery  of  the  Free  World 
will  slowly  be  nibbled  away  .  .  . 

One  way  to  evaluate  the  success  of 
the  1972  SALT  I  Interim  Offensive 
Agreement  is  to  examine  the  main  cri- 
terion in  Public  Law  92-448  making 
the  May  1972  SALT  I  Interim  Agree- 
ment on  Offensive  Weapons  law  of  the 
land.  Section  3  of  this  1972  law  states: 

The  Congress  supports  the  stated  policy 
of  the  U.S.  that,  were  a  more  complete  stra- 
tegic offensive  arms  agreement  not  achieved 
within  the  five  years  of  the  interim  agree- 
ment, and  were  the  survivabilty  of  the  stra- 
tegic deterrent  forces  of  the  U.S.  to  l>e 
threatened  as  a  result  of  such  failure,  this 
could  jeopardize  the  supreme  national  inter- 
ests of  the  U.S.  (Emphasis  added.) 

The  SALT  II  Treaty  was  signed  7 
years  later,  on  Jime  18,  1979,  but  it  is 
still  unratified  on  the  two  sides. 
Therefore,  a  permanent  and  more 
complete  offensive  arms  control  agree- 
ment was  not  achieved  by  five  years 


later.  1977.  the  expiration  of  the  SALT 
I  Interim  Offensive  Agreement,  or 
even  in  1983.  But  the  survivability  of 
the  U.S.  deterrent  forces  are  indeed 
threatened.  President  Reagan  stated 
on  March  23, 1983: 

.  .  .  The  Soviets  .  .  .  have  enough  accurate 
and  twwerful  nuclear  weapons  to  destroy 
virtually  all  of  our  missiles  on  the  ground. 

The  March  1983  Defense  Depart- 
ment book  "Soviet  Military  Power" 
shows  in  more  detail  on  page  19  that 
the  Soviets  have  6,000  hard-target 
counterforce  warheads,  compared  to 
only  2,000  for  the  United  States,  a  3- 
to-1  ratio  in  counterforce  capability, 
the  most  significant  strategic  measure. 
Thus,  according  to  President  Reagan, 
SALT  I  and  II  have  failed,  the  surviv- 
ability of  U.S.  forces  is  threatened  as  a 
result,  and  U.S.  supreme  national  in- 
terests are  therefore  jeopardized. 

A  second  way  to  evaluate  the  success 
of  SALT  I  is  also  provided  by  Public 
Law  92-448  of  1972,  which  stated: 

Congress  considers  that  the  nuxea*  of  the 
Interim  agreement  and  the  attainment  of 
more  permanent  and  comprehensive  agree- 
ment* are  dependent  upon  the  preservation 
of  longstanding  U.S.  policy  that  ruither  the 
Soviet  Union  nor  the  U.S.  should  seek  uni- 
lateral advantage  by  developing  a  first 
strike  potential.  Emphasis  added. 

But  the  above  Bftarch  1983  statement 
of  President  Reagan  Indicates  quite 
clearly  that  the  Soviets  indeed  have  a 
first-strike  capability,  not  just  a  poten- 
tial, and  therefore  the  expired  SALT  I 
and  unratified  SALT  II  agreenients 
must  be  judged  to  both  be  unsuccess- 
ful 

niflTKD  STATCS-SOVIET  ACKZOCKIIT  OH  80VIR 
STRATEGIC  SUPERIORITT 

Soviet  and  American  leaders  both 
agree  on  the  key  issue  of  the  freeze 
debate.  Both  Soviet  and  American 
leaders  mutually  agree  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  already  achieved  strategic 
nuclear  superiority  over  the  United 
States.  There  are  many  statements  by 
Soviet  and  U.S.  military  leaders  and 
UJS.  political  leaders  which  clearly  in- 
dicate this  United  States-Soviet  agree- 
ment on  Soviet  superiority. 

In  the  first  place,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  the  Soviets  have  long 
had  strategic  superiority  over  the 
United  States  as  their  primary  mili- 
tary objective.  Statements  of  the 
Soviet  objective  of  military  superiority 
appear  frequently  in  Soviet  military 
literature  as  far  back  as  1961.  For  ex- 
ample, Kommimlst,  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  (CPSU)  ide- 
ological journal,  stated  in  May  1972. 
just  before  SALT  I  was  signed: 

The  military-technical  policy  of  the  CPSU 
is  directed  toward  creating  and  maintaining 
mUitary  superiority.  (Emphasis  added.) 

As  early  as  1970,  Soviet  President 
Leonid  Brezhnev  stated: 

*  *  *  detente,  in  fact,  creates  favorable 
conditions  for  the  struggle  between  the  two 
systems  and  for  altering  the  correlation  of 
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I^)r  the  last  decade,  Soviet  military 
and  ideological  writers  have  been  stat- 
ing that  the  "cwrelation  of  forces"— 
the  Soviet  term  for  the  military  and 
strategic  balance,  which  also  includes 
political,  economic,  social,  and  even 
psychological  factors— has  shifted  in 
Soviet  favor.  The  earliest  reference  to 
the  shift  In  the  correlation  of  forces 
occurred  in  1970. 

The  Soviets  believe  that  they  have 
in  fact  achieved  strategic  superiority 
over  the  United  States.  For  example, 
in  1977,  Soviet  Gen.  H.  Troflmenko 
noted: 

The  change  to  the  correlation  of  forces 
(Le.,  the  strategic  nuclear  balance)  In  the 
world  in  favor  of  todalitm  •  *  *  (Emphasis 
added.) 

The  Soviet  Defense  Minister,  the 
late  Marshal  Grechko,  stated  openly 
in  March  1975: 

The  correlation  of  forces  (i.e.,  the  strate- 
gic nuclear  balance)  has  changed  to  favor  of 
aodalism,  and  to  the  detriment  of  imperial- 
ism •  •  • 

Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Andrei  Gro- 
myko  stated  undiplomatically  in  1975: 
The  present  marked  preponderance  en- 
joyed by  the  forces  of  peace  and  progress 
gives  the  Soviet  bloc  the  opportunity  to  lay 
down  the  direction  of  totemational  politics. 
The  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet 
Union  program  of  1977  stated: 

On  the  basis  of  fundamental  changes  to 
the  balance  of  forces  to  the  world,  a  pro- 
found  restructuring  of  the  entire  system  of 
totemational  relations  is  taking  place.  (Em- 
phasis added.) 

In  1978,  the  Chief  of  the  Soviet  Gen- 
eral Staff.  Marshal  Ogarkov,  stated 
bluntly  and  ominously  to  visiting 
American  Congressmen: 

Today  the  Soviet  Union  has  military  supe- 
riority over  the  VS.  Henceforth,  the  United 
States  will  be  threatened.  It  had  better  get 
used  to  it. 

The  then  Chief  of  the  Soviet  KGB, 
Yurly  Andropov,  explained  the  Soviet 
view  of  the  meaning  of  detente  with 
the  following  statement  In  1979: 

Imperialism  accepted  detente,  not  because 
It  wished  to  but  because  it  was  forced  to.  It 
was  cfxnpelled  to  accept  detente  because  the 
eorreUUion  of  forces  to  the  world  arena 
changed  in  favor  of  Mocialitm.  (Emphasis 
added.) 

A  Soviet  military  Journal,  Red  Star, 
stated  threateningly  in  January  1980: 

With  respect  to  the  military  balance,  the 
correlation  of  forces  has  shifted— once  and 
for  aU  and  irrevocably  *  *  *  (Emphasis 
added.) 

Thus  Soviet  military  leaders  them- 
selves acknowledge  that  they  have 
achieved  strategic  and  overall  military 
superiority  over  the  United  States. 

The  late  Soviet  Premier  Alexei  Ko- 
sygin  stated  in  1978  Soviet  superiority 
as  fact  with  the  following  statement: 

Russia  and  its  allies  will  control  the  high 
MM.  space  and  moat  of  the  world's  Isndmaiw 
by  the  early  ISSOs. 


Most  American  defense  experts  and 
military  leaders  agree  with  the  Soviet 
military  leaders  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  achieved  strategic  and  overall  mili- 
tary superiority  over  the  United 
SUtes. 

Gen.  David  Jones,  former  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  stated  in 
1979  that: 

In  some  areas  •  •  •  the  Soviets  have  al- 
ready surpassed  us,  and  we  are  concerned 
because  their  momentum  will  allow  them  to 
gato  advantage  over  the  U.S.  to  most  of  the 
static  tadlcators  of  strategic  force  by  the 
early  19808  *  *  *  because  of  the  lead  times 
to  modem  weapons,  this  progressive  shift  to 
the  military  balance  will  continue  toto  the 

re- 


mid-1980s.  with  or  without  SALT  II 
gardless  of  U.S.  actions.  Soviet  strategic  ca- 
pability will  tocrease  relative  to  that  of  the 
U.S.  through  the  mid-1980s. 

In  such  key  dynamic  measures  as 
survivability,  the  Soviets  also  have  su- 
periority. Admiral  Hayward  testified 
in  1979  that: 

With  respect  to  essential  equivalence,  it  is 
my  view  that  without  any  question  the  Sovi- 
ets will  have  a  first  strike  capability  over 
the  next  few  years.  If  that  is  not  a  loss  of  es- 
sential equivalence,  I  do  not  know  what  is 
•  •  • 

In  February  1980.  the  Commander 
of  the  Strategic  Air  Command,  Gener- 
al ElUs.  testified  to  Congress  that  the 
United  States  had  lost  strategic  essen- 
tial equivalence  and  would  not  regain 
it  by  as  late  as  1990,  even  after  our 
strategic  modernization  programs  then 
planned  were  fully  deployed. 

In  addition,  both  President  Reagan 
and  Defense  Secretary  Weinberger 
confirmed  this  dangerous  fact  in  the 
spring  of  1982.  President  Reagan 
stated  in  a  press  conference  of  March 
31, 1982: 

The  Soviet  Union  does  have  a  definite 
margto  of  superiority— enough  so  that  there 
is  risk,  and  there  is  what  I  have  called  a 
wtodow  of  vutaerability  *  •  * 

The  next  day.  Defense  Secretary 
Weinberger  stated: 
Unfortunately,  it  is  true. 
President  Reagan  mentioned  in  his 
speech  to  the  Nation  on  defense  of 
March  23,  1983,  that  the  Soviets  had  a 
"•  •  •  present  margin  of  superiority." 

On  November  22,  1982,  in  his  MX 
peacekeeper  speech.  President  Reagan 
also  stated  that  the  United  Stetes  is 
Inferior  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  strate- 
gic power. 

In  his  fiscal  year  1984  defense  pos- 
ture statement.  Defense  Secretary 
Weinberger  stated  on  page  34: 

The  Soviets  have  acquired  a  margto  of  nu- 
clear superiority  to  most  Important  catego- 
ries. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1984  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  posture  statement,  the  JCS 
state  on  page  13: 

Over  the  past  two  decades,  the  balance  of 
strategic  nuclear  power  has  shifted  steadily 
toward  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  1982.  NATO  Secretary  General 
Luns  stated: 


The  numerical  balance  of  forces  has 
moved  slowly  but  steadily  to  favor  of  the 
Warsaw  Pact  over  the  past  two  decades. 

The  new  March  1983  Defense  De- 
partment book  "Soviet  Military 
Power"  states  on  page  101: 

The  global  military  balance  has  been 
shlfttog  steadily  against  the  UJB.  and  its 
allies. 

As  noted,  Soviet  strategic  force  nu- 
merical advantages  are  as  follows:  1.6 
to  1  strategic  delivery  vehicles;  3.7  to  1 
In  missile  throwwelght:  1  to  0.9  in  stra- 
tegic warheads;  4  to  1  in  equivalent 
megatons:  3  to  1  in  prompt  hard  target 
kill  potential;  600  to  zero  in  long  range 
theater  nuclear  force  missiles. 

As  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  De- 
lauer  stated  to  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  on  March  9,  1983: 

They've  [the  Soviets)  got  superiority  now 
•  •  •  they  don't  have  to  pull  the  trigger, 
they're  doing  Just  great.  And  you  want  to 
freeze  that? 

Thus  top  American  leaders  agree 
with  the  Soviets  that  the  U.S£.R.  has 
achieved  strategic  and  overall  military 
superiority. 

A  nuclear  weapons  freeze  would,  ac- 
cording to  the  statements  of  both 
Soviet  and  American  leaders,  freeze 
the  United  States  into  a  position  of 
dangerous  inferiority  to  the  U.S.S.R. 

All  Americans  are  overwhelmingly  in 
favor  of  prevention  of  nuclear  war  and 
the  reduction  of  the  role  of  nuclear 
weapons  in  foreign  policy.  All  Ameri- 
cans are  for  peace  and  the  reduction 
of  nuclear  weaponry  on  both  the 
United  States  and  Soviet  sides.  The 
only  disagreement  Is  over  how  best  to 
prevent  nuclear  war,  by  treaty  and  ne- 
gotiation or  by  unilateral  deterrence. 
While  I  favor  continued  arms  control 
negotiations  with  the  Soviets,  U.S.  de- 
terrence has  successfully  prevented 
nuclear  war  for  the  last  38  years.  The 
nuclear  freeze  proposals  are  well  in- 
tended, but  they  have  several  defects 
as  a  means  for  achieving  the  above 
goals  which  we  all  share.  The  follow- 
ing factors  are  the  main  reasons  I  am 
against  the  nuclear  freeze: 

First.  It  would  freeze  the  United 
States  Into  a  dangerous  permanent 
status  of  strategic  Inferiority  and  vul- 
nerability to  the  Soviet  Union 

Second.  It  would  completely  prevent 
the  U.S.  strategic  modernization  pro- 
grams—the MX,  ICBM.  the  B-IB 
bomber,  the  Trident  submarine  and 
SLBM.  and  the  air-launched  cruise 
missile— needed  to  try  to  regain  parity 
with  the  Soviets  by  the  late  1980's. 

ThlrcL  It  would  reduce  Soviet  incen- 
tives to  negotiate  for  real  reductions  in 
nuclear  forces,  because  the  huige 
Soviet  strategic  advantage  would  be 
preserved. 

Fourth.  It  would  not  be  verifiable  or 
enforceable,  because  the  terms  are  too 
general  and  Imprecise  and  our  nation- 
al technical  means  of  verification  have 
been  degraded.  Moreover,  we  could  not 


enforce  Soviet  compliance  with  a 
freeae,  because  the  Soviets  would  be 
militarily  supoior. 

Fifth.  It  could  actually  increase  the 
Soviet  temptation  to  engage  in  nuclear 
hlarJnnall.  and  therefore  it  could  actu- 
ally Increase  both  the  role  of  nuclear 
weapons  in  world  politics  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  nuclear  war. 

We  should  also  bear  in  mind  that 
the  current  nuclear  freeze  concept  had 
its  origins  in  the  Kremlin.  Soviet 
President  Brezhnev  began  promoting 
the  idea  in  January  1981.  before  the 
UJ3.  freeze  movement  got  off  the 
ground.  As  the  above  five  factors  sug- 
gest, this  is  because  a  freeze  Is  so  one- 
sidely  advantageous  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Many  people  do  not  realize  this,  but 
there  really  has  not  been  an  arms  race 
since  the  early  1960's.  The  United 
States  has  engaged  in  extensive  unilat- 
eral restraint  of  its  strategic  programs, 
while  the  Soviets  have  continued  to 
build  and  build.  Since  1977.  when  the 
Carter  administration  took  office,  the 
United  Staterhas  actually  reduced  or 
deactivated  710  strategic  delivery  vehi- 
cles and  6.000  nuclear  warheads.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Soviets  have  been 
adding  1.000  new  nuclear  warheads  to 
their  forces  each  year  since  1974.  The 
Soviets  have  not  reciprocated  U.S.  uni- 
lateral restraint  at  all.  The  Soviet  stra- 
tegic buildup  began  In  1960.  and  has 
continued  relentlessly  ever  since,  de- 
spite detente.  Strategic  Arms  Llmlta- 
tation  Treaties  (SALT)  and  negotia- 
tions. 

There  have  already  been  several  U.S. 
unilateral  or  bilateral  nuclear  freezes 
since  the  early  1960's,  and  U.S.  re- 
straint has  either  gone  imreclprocated 
by  the  Soviets,  or  the  Soviets  have  ab- 
rogated the  freeze. 

In  1959.  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviets  agreed  upon  an  unwritten  mor- 
atorium on  nuclear  weapons  testing  In 
the  atmosphere.  In  August  1961.  the 
Soviets  suddenly  and  treacherously 
broke  out  of  this  moratoriimi  with  a 
dangerous  series  of  high-yield  atmos- 
pheric nuclesu-  weapons  tests.  Thus  a 
weapons  testing  freeze  has  already 
been  tried,  and  the  Soviets  violated  It. 

In  the  spring  of  1964,  the  United 
States  unilaterally  stopped  production 
of  enriched  uranium  for  nuclear  war- 
heads. President  Johnson  announced 
this  U.S.  unilateral  nuclear  freeze  in 
the  hope  of  Soviet  reciprocity.  No  new 
enriched  uranium  for  nuclear  war- 
heads has  been  produced  by  the 
United  States  since  1964.  The  United 
States  even  deactivated  several  reac- 
tors used  for  wei4>ons  production  since 
1964.  While  the  United  States  has  con- 
tinued to  produce  plutonlum  for  nu- 
clear weapons  since  1964.  the  number 
of  UJS.  nuclear  reactors  in  the  U.S. 
weapons  production  program  has  de- 
clined from  14  in  1964  to  only  4  today. 
The  Soviets  have  completely  failed  to 
reciprocate    this    U.S.    unilateral    re- 


straint, and  there  are  reports  that  the 
Soviets  have  constructed  several  com- 
pletely new  plants  for  the  production 
of  additional  enriched  uranium  since 
the  U.S.  unilateral  freeze  of  1964. 

In  1967.  the  United  States  stopped 
deployment  and  unilaterally  froze  the 
ntunber  of  intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles— ICBM's— and  submarine 

launced  ballistic  missiles— SLBM's. 
The  United  States  had  added  no  addi- 
tional or  new  ICBM's  and  SLBM's 
since  1967.  and  in  fact  has  recently 
unilaterally  deactivated  54  ICBM's 
and  160  SLBM's.  The  Soviets  sur- 
passed the  UJS.  levels  of  ICBM's  and 
SLBM's  in  1969.  and  kept  right  on 
building  until  they  had  a  total  of  648 
more  than  the  United  States  by  1972. 
Now  they  have  over  844  more  ICBM's 
and  SLBM's  than  the  United  States. 

In  1972.  the  United  SUtes  and  the 
Soviets  signed  the  SALT  I  Agree- 
ments. SALT  I  was  portrayed  to  Con- 
gress as  a  freeze  on  United  States  and 
Soviet  strategic  forces.  Since  1974.  the 
Soviets  have  added  over  6.000  new  nu- 
clear warheads,  at  a  rate  of  300 
ICBM's  and  SLBM's  and  1.000  war- 
heads a  year.  The  Soviet  counterf orce 
ttireat  to  the  United  States  has  grown 
by  a  factor  of  five  since  1972.  Thus 
there  was  no  SALT  I  freeze  during  the 
post  1972  SALT  I  period. 

In  1977.  P>resldent  Carter  unilateral- 
ly canceled  the  U.S.  B-1  bomber.  In 
1978.  the  United  States  unilaterally 
canceled  the  neutron  warhead.  Thus, 
the  United  States  unilaterally  froze 
two  new  weapons  systems.  The  Soviets 
did  not  respond.  Indeed,  former  De- 
fense Secretary  Brown  has  stated  that 
when  the  United  States  builds  strate- 
gic weapons,  the  Soviets  build,  but 
when  the  United  States  stops  building, 
the  Soviets  build.  As  Soviet  SALT  ne- 
gotiator Shchukin  stated  in  1978  when 
asked  why  the  U.S.S.R.  fails  to  re- 
spond to  United  States  unilateral  re- 
straint: 

We  Soviets  are  neither  philanthropists 
nor  pacifists. 

In  March  1982,  Soviet  President 
Brezhnev  annoimced  a  unilateral 
freeze  on  their  deplojrment  of  SS-20 
IRBM's;  3  months  later,  the  State  De- 
partment announced  that  Instead  of 
freezing  their  SS-20 's,  the  Soviets  had 
continued  to  construct  additional  SS- 
20's.  Over  54  additional  SS-20's  have 
been  deployed  since  Brezhnev's  unilat- 
eral freeze  statement.  President 
Reagan  has  on  March  23,  1983,  ac- 
cused the  Soviets  of  violating  this 
freeze,  and  Soviet  leader  Andropov  has 
accused  President  Reagan  of  being  a 
liar. 

Thus  the  facts  are  clear.  There  have 
already  been  seven  United  States  uni- 
lateral and  United  States-Soviet  bilat- 
eral freezes  on  nuclear  weapons,  and 
all  have  failed,  due  to  Soviet  failure  to 
reciprocate. 

Former  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
stated  on  March  2, 1963: 


We  know  enough  now  about  broken  nego- 
tiations, secret  preparations  and  the  advan- 
tages gained  *  *  *  never  to  offer  agato  an 
uninfected  moratorium  *  *  * 

On  November  8.  1961,  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy stated: 

The  Soviet  Union  tested  while  we  were  at 
the  table  negotiating  with  them.  If  they 
fooled  us  once,  it's  our  own  fault:  if  they 
fool  us  twice,  it's  our  fault. 

As  Soviet  Col.  B.  A.  Byely  stated 
candidly  in  1968: 

Our  peace  efforts  must  be  accompanied  by 
stepping  up  our  whole  military  preparation. 

The  nuclear  weapons  freeze  fails  to 
recognize  that  the  U.S.  alliance  struc- 
ture including  NATO,  Israel,  and 
Japan,  Impose  special  requirements 
upon  U.S.  foreign  policy  and  U.S.  stra- 
tegic capabilities.  As  Henry  Kissinger 
stated  in  1979  to  a  NATO  audience  in 
Brussels: 

Our  [U.S.]  strategic  doctrine  has  relied  ex- 
traordinarily, perhaps  exclusively,  on  our 
superior  strategic  power  •  •  •  the  UA 
throughout  the  postwar  period  has  been 
more  dependent  on  its  strategic  forces  than 
the  Soviet  Union  has  been  on  its  own. 

In  contrast  to  the  U.S.  alliance  sys- 
tem's requirement  for  U.S.  strategic 
superiority,  what  are  Soviet  strategic 
needs?  According  to  Dr.  Keith  Payne: 

The  Soviet  Union  does  not  require  its  stra- 
tegic nuclear  forces  to  be  capable  of  domi- 
nating an  escalation  process.  Its  strategic 
forces  need  only  stalemate  the  U.S.  ex- 
tended deterrrent  to  provide  the  necessary 
support  for  Soviet  foreign  policy  initiatives 
*  *  *  the  character  of  Soviet  foreign  policy, 
the  inadequacies  to  U.S.  non-strategic  de- 
fense capabilities  to  counter  Soviet  military 
power,  and  the  resulting  deterrent  responsi- 
bilities placed  on  U.S.  strategic  forces, 
render  mutual  deterrence  unacceptable  as 
the  focus  of  U.S.  strategic  doctrine. 

Thus  Kissinger  and  Payne  argue 
that  U.S.  foreign  policy  and  alliance 
structures  require  strategic  superiori- 
ty. I  believe  that  the  U.S.  needs  at 
least  equality,  as  the  Jackson  amend- 
ment to  SALT  I  requires. 

As  Herbert  Dlnerstein  stated  in  a 
1958  Foreign  Affairs  article: 

•  •  •  If  they  the  Soviets  should  acquire 
such  preponderant  military  strength,  they 
would  have  policy  alternatives  even  more  at- 
tractive than  the  initiation  of  nuclear  war. 
By  flaunting  presumably  tovlndble 
strength,  the  Soviet  Union  could  compel 
piecemeal  capitulation  of  the  democracies. 
This  prospect  must  todeed  seem  glittering 
to  the  Soviet  leaders. 

As  a  former  National  Sectirity  Advis- 
er to  President  Reagan  stated  in  Sep- 
tember 1981: 

The  challenges  which  we  face  to  the  1900b 
may  well  be  the  most  substantial  to  our  na- 
tion's history  •  •  • 

The  Soviets  have  evaded,  circum- 
vented, or  violated  almost  every  inter- 
national treaty  they  have  signed  since 
1917.  according  to  official  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment documents.  There  are  116  ex- 
amples of  Soviet  diplomatic  duplicity. 
Here  are  the  totals: 
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Cmco  of  SALT  I  and  SALT  n  negotl- 
aUnc  deception  documented.  14. 

Cues  of  SALT  I  and  n  circumven- 
tions or  violations  documented,  30. 

Other  arms  control  agreements  cir- 
cumvented or  violated,  4. 

Treaty  and  nonaggreasion  pacts  vio- 
lated. 50. 

Cases  of  diplomatic  deception,  and 
active  measures.  18. 

The  total  number  of  documented 
cases  of  Soviet  diplomatic  deception. 
116. 

See  the  Bitter  Fruit  of  SALT:  A 
Record  of  Soviet  Duplicity,  by  David 
S.  Sullivan.  1982.  the  Texas  Policy  In- 
stitute. 

There  are  three  main  reasons  for 
n.8.  acquiescence  in  these  Soviet 
SALT  violations. 

First,  the  balance  of  power  or  corre- 
lation of  forces  has  shifted  against  the 
United  SUtes  since  1980. 

Second,  the  prevailing  U.S.  national 
security  doctrine  has  embraced  the 
mintmiiTTi  deterrence  philosophy,  in 
which  Soviet  strategic  advantages  are 
deemed  irrelevant  or  insignificant. 

Third,  it  is  feared  that  U.S.  chal- 
lenge of  Soviet  SALT  violations  could 
upset  the  possibility  of  success  in 
future  arms  control  negotiations. 
Thus,  the  enforcement  of  existing 
arms  control  agreements  is  held  hos- 
tage to  future  negotiations. 

Here  are  the  principal  Soviet  arms 
controls  violations,  in  order  of  their 
military  significance: 

First.  Soviet  deployment  of  the  SS- 
19  ICBM.  the  most  lethal  ICBM  In  the 
world  in  violation  of  SALT  I.  This 
helped  to  increase  their  counterforce 
capability  by  a  factor  of  five. 

Second.  Soviet  ICBM  stockpile, 
reload/refire.  covert  soft-launch  capa- 
bility. 

Third.  Soviet  undergroimd  tests  of 
high-yield  nuclear  weapons  1-15  in  vio- 
lation of  the  150-kiloton  threshold. 

Fourth.  The  Soviets  are  currently 
flight  testing  two  new  ICBM's.  both  of 
which  have  greater  counterforce  capa- 
bility than  previous  Soviet  ICBM's. 

The  significance  of  these  SALT  I 
and  n  violations  activities  is  ttiat 
Soviet  offensive  coimterforce  capabil- 
ity increased  at  lease  fivefold  since 
1972. 

Fifth.  The  Soviets  have  extensively 
tested  SAM'S  in  an  ABM  mode,  have 
expanded  the  SAM  radar  net,  have 
mobile  ABM's,  and  nationwide  ABM 
battle  management  radars. 

This  combination  of  Soviet  SALT  I 
ABM  Treaty  violations  gives  them  the 
capability  to  breakout  of  the  ABM 
Treaty  at  any  time.  Indeed,  some  ex- 
perts believe  that  they  are  already 
breaking  out  of  the  ABM  Treaty,  and 
have  established  a  nation-wide  ABM 
defense  in  violation  of  article  I  of  the 
SALT  I  ABM  Treaty. 

Sixth.  The  Soviets  have  a  biological 
warfare  (BW)  capability,  in  violation 
of  the  1975  Biological  Warfare  Con- 
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vention.  and  an  intercontinental  deliv- 
ery capability  for  this  illegal  BW  cv>a- 
biUty. 

Seventh.  The  Soviets  have  violated 
the  1962  Kennedy-Khrushchev  agree- 
ment which  ended  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis  of  1962.  This  is  the  most  danger- 
ous of  all  Soviet  arms  control  viola- 
tions. The  Soviets  have  deployed  to 
Cuba  intercontinental  and  fighter- 
bombers,  strategic  submarines  and 
bases  with  nuclear  weapon  facilities, 
and  the  Soviets  have  shipped  three 
times  as  much  military  equipment  in 
1982  as  in  1962,  the  year  of  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis. 

Remember  the  Reagan  rhetoric  of 
1980  contained  in  the  Republican 
Party  platform.  In  1980  the  Republi- 
can platform  stated: 

The  evidence  of  the  Soviet  threat  to 
American  security  has  never  been  more 
stark  and  unambiguous  .  .  .  America  is  in 
danger  without  parallel  since  December  7, 
1941. 

Recall  that  on  December  7.  1941.  the 
Japanese  engaged  in  a  surprise  attack 
on  Pearl  Harbor. 

The  1980  platform  recognized  that 
the  United  States  was  inferior  in  stra- 
tegic forces  to  the  Soviets,  and  that 
this  inferiority  would  grow  in  the 
early  1980'8,  as  Soviet  programs  pro- 
gressed: 

Since  1977,  the  U.S.  has  moved  from  es- 
sential equivalence  to  inJerioTity  In  strategic 
nuclear  forces  ...  as  the  disparity  between 
American  and  Soviet  strategic  nuclear 
forces  grxnot  over  the  next  thrte  yean,  the 
U.S.  inviUt  diplomatic  blaclcmaU  arid 
coercion  .  .  .  (Emphasis  added.) 

In  fact,  the  1980  platform  attacked 
the  Carter  administration  for  unilater- 
al disarmament: 

Despite  clear  danger  signals,  indicating 
that  Soviet  nuclear  power  would  overtake 
that  of  the  U.S.  by  the  early  1980s,  threat- 
ening the  survival  of  the  U.S.  and  making 
poBslble  for  the  first  time  in  postwar  history 
political  coercion  and  defeat,  the  Carter  Ad- 
ministration reduced  the  size  and  capabili- 
ties of  our  nuclear  forces. 
The  platform  went  on  to  say: 
.  .  .  Unilateral  restraint  by  the  U.S.  has 
failed  to  bring  reductions  by  the  Soviet 
Union  ...  the  Carter  Administration 
has  .  .  .  practiced  unilateral  disarmament 
and  removed  any  incentives  for  the  Soviets 
to  negotiate  for  what  they  could  obviously 
achieve  by  waiting. 

Moreover,  in  March  1981,  President 
Reagan  stated  that  the  Soviets  have: 

Sat  on  the  other  side  of  the  Uble  so  far, 
knowing  that  we  have  unilaterally  disarmed 
to  a  great  extent  .  .  .  maybe  if  we  do  a  little 
building— it'll  be  a  two  way  street.  .  .  . 

Moreover,  while  cutting  back  on  our 
strategic  modernization.  Secretary 
Weinberger  stated  in  the  1983  Defense 
Department  book  'Soviet  Military 
Power"  that: 

Given  the  immediacy  of  the  threat  and 
the  inherited  deflclences  of  our  force  struc- 
ture, first  priority  has  been  placed  on  the 
modernization  of  all  tiiree  components  of 
our  strategic  nuclear  forces  .  .  . 


But  while  sUting  this  top  priority 
for  strategic  forces.  Defense  Secretary 
Weinberger  also  stated  in  the  same 
bocdc: 

There  is  no  requirement  to  match  the  So- 
viets unit  for  unit,  weapons  system  for 
weapons  system.  Wiiat  is  required  is  a  nucle- 
ar and  conventional  posture  that  makes  any 
Soviet  military  option  too  uncertain  of  out- 
come and  too  high  of  cost  to  be  pursued  .  .  . 
This  Weinberger  statement  is  con- 
sistent with  the  UJ3.  imilateral  cut- 
backs, and  amoimts  to  no  less  than  a 
U.S.  reaffirmation  of  the  minimum  de- 
terrence posture,  wlilch  Republicans 
in  1980  attacked  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration for  advocating. 

At  the  outset  of  Ronald  Reagan's 
term  as  U.S.  President  he  rejected  all 
U.S.  strategic  "quick  fix"  options 
aimed  a  closing  the  window  of  vulner- 
ability and  regaining  a  margin  of 
safety  over  the  Soviet  Union.  Addi- 
tionally, President  Reagan  began  the 
U.S.  unilateral  deactivation  of  over 
one-third  of  the  U.S.  existing  strategic 
nuclear  capability.  President  Reagan 
is  deactivating  292  strategic  delivery 
vehicles  carrying  over  500  warheads 
with  about  33  percent  of  our  existing 
megatonnage.  This  unilateral  deactiva- 
tion was  greater  than  even  Jimmy 
Carter  ever  planned  or  hoped  for,  and 
Carter  favored  an  extreme  form  of 
minimum  deterrence.  Jimmy  Carter 
argued  that  only  one  Poseidon  subma- 
rine, was  all  that  was  needed  for  U.S. 
minimum  deterrence. 

Now  President  Reagan  also  plans  to 
imilaterally  cut  to  zero  the  only  two 
U.S.  strategic  nuclear  weapons  pro- 
grams currently  being  produced  and 
deployed— the  Trident  I  submarine- 
launched  ballistic  missile  and  air- 
launched  cruise  missile.  President 
Reagan  has  also  unilaterally  cut  the 
top  priority  U.S.  military  program 
under  Carter,  the  MX  ICBM,  from 
Jimmy  Carter's  200  to  only  50  missiles. 
Reagan  has  cut  the  Trident  submarine 
production  rate,  and  has  cut  a  total  of 
55  percent  of  our  capability  in  other 
categories  of  our  strategic  moderniza- 
tion. Thus  President  Reagan  has  re- 
duced U.S.  strategic  forces  significant- 
ly, as  if  in  anticipation  of  congression- 
al passage  of  a  nuclear  freeze  resolu- 
tion. Meanwhile.  Soviet  leader  Andro- 
pov is  accelerating  the  Soviet  drive  to 
superiority. 

The  Soviets  ah-eady  have  deployed 
820  ICBM's  more  capable  than  the 
still  planned  U.S.  MX,  and  last  year 
they  deployed  more  MX-size  war- 
heads—1,000— than  the  United  States 
plans  to  deploy  on  MX  between  1987 
and  1989. 

The  above  description  of  the  Reagan 
strategic  posture  is  true  objective  re- 
ality. It  is  thus  fair  to  conclude  from 
the  above  facts  that  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration is  behaving  as  if  the  U.S. 
Congress  had  actually  ahready  passed 
a  nuclear  weapons  freeze  resolution. 


UJS.  unilateral  strategic  disarmament 
has  a  momentiui  and  a  dynamic  that 
is  impoaifble  for  even  a  conservative 
President  to  change. 

Moreover,  two  other  factors  make 
the  Reagan  administration's  reluc- 
tance to  buildup  UJ3.  strategic  forces 
all  the  more  interesting.  First,  the  UJ3. 
alliance  system,  our  commitments  to 
defend  NATO  and  Ji«>an  under  the 
nuclear  imibrella  strategy,  make  U.S. 
foreign  policy  much  more  dependent 
on  strategic  nuclear  forces  than  Soviet 
foreign  policy.  Second,  as  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  realized,  strate- 
gic forces  are  the  cheapest  forces  to 
buy  and  maintain,  and  they  have  the 
added  advantage  of  deterring  war  at 
aU  levels  of  violence.  Indeed,  Republi- 
cans trying  simultaneously  to  cut  do- 
mestic spending,  cut  taxes,  provide  a 
stronger  U.S.  defense  posture,  and  bal- 
ance the  budget  have  traditionally  rec- 
ognized that  strategic  forces  provide 
the  most  "bang  for  the  buck."  We 
need  to  get  the  most  defense  and  de- 
terrent capability  for  the  dollar.  Stra- 
tegic forces  have  long  been  funded  at  a 
level  of  only  about  one-tenth  of  the 
U.S.  defense  budget,  but  they  are  ex- 
tremely economical  forces  to  procure. 
Yet  instead.  Defense  Secretary  Wein- 
berger has  stated  in  the  fiscal  year 
1984  annual  report  to  the  Congress 
that  the  U.S.  should  actually  lessen 
dependence  on  nuclear  weapons.  This 
objective  goes  against  traditional  con- 
servative philosophy  favoring  strategic 
forces  over  conventional  forces,  which 
is  intended  to  maximize  the  cheapest 
deterrent  capabilities  to  procure  and 
maintain. 

The  major  factor  explaining  the  UJS. 
deactivations  and  production  stop- 
pages of  strategic  forces  is  budgetary 
restriction.  About  $3  billion  would  be 
required  to  keep  our  oldest  strategic 
forces  operational  in  the  near  term, 
and  about  the  same  amount  saved 
from  the  current  production  stoppage 
is  being  reinvested  in  the  development 
of  follow-on  strategic  programs  for  the 
late  1980's.  But  the  window  of  vulner- 
ability is  now.  and  will  actually  be  at 
its  worst  by  1986,  before  it  gets  better. 

Given  the  incongruity  l)etween  the 
U.S.  cutbacks  in  strategic  forces  at  the 
time  of  an  unprecedented  Soviet  stra- 
tegic threat,  one  wonders  if  Defense 
force  planners  and  budget  planners 
are  communicating  and  acting  ration- 
ally. One  Is  stuck  by  another  state- 
ment in  Secretary  Weinberger's 
annual  report  for  fiscal  year  1984: 

We  have  redesigned  and  greatly  stength- 
ened  the  strategic  planning  process  to  pro- 
vide increased  assurance  that  our  major 
force  structure  and  budget  decisions  are 
driven  by  a  clear  understanding  of  our  Inter- 
ests and  objectives,  and  accurate  apprecia- 
tion of  the  ttireat .  .  . 

One  of  the  most  telling  criticisms  of 
the  Reagan  administration's  defense 
plans,  as  illustrated  by  the  examples  I 
have  given,  is  precisely  the  lack  of  co- 


herence and  rationality  in  its  strategic 
objectives.  For  example,  on  Octot)er  1, 
1981.  Defense  Secretary  Weinberger 
stated  that  "The  strategic  plan  was  to 
regain  the  degree  of  balance  that  can 
maintain  deterrence."  But  Reagan  ad- 
ministration strategic  decisions  belie 
this  "plan."  There  is  no  discemable 
defense  strategy  which  coordinates 
and  Justifies  our  defense  plans. 
Indeed,  the  strategic  disconnect  Ls  not 
only  l)etween  force  and  budget  plan- 
ning, but  also  regarding  arms  control. 
Deactivating  U.S.  forces  unilaterally 
without  even  asking  the  Soviets  for 
any  arms  control  quid  pro  quo  hardly 
provides  the  Soviets  any  incentive  for 
making  concessions.  All  they  have  to 
do  Is  keep  building  up  their  forces, 
while  watching  the  United  States  uni- 
laterally disarm. 

According  to  the  Carter  Defense  De- 
partment, the  strategic  t>alance  shift- 
ed after  1977  so  that  by  1980  the 
United  States  had  lost  strategic  essen- 
tial equivalence.  Increases  in  the  rate 
of  Soviet  modernization,  compounded 
by  cancellations  and  shippages  of  all 
major  U.S.  strategic  programs,  altered 
the  strategic  relationship  between 
1977  and  1980.  It  was  estimated  then 
that  even  with  the  U.S.  strategic  mod- 
ernization efforts  then  programmed 
for  the  1980's— MX,  Trident,  ALCM- 
the  United  States  could  not  regain  its 
1977  level  of  essential  equivalence  with 
the  Soviets  even  by  1989.  The  Carter 
Defense  Department  thus  recommend- 
ed two  courses  of  action.  First,  the 
long-term  moderization  programs  then 
underway— MX,  Trident,  ALCM— 
could  not  be  allowed  to  falter.  Second, 
all  options  to  increase  U.S.  strategic 
capabilities  in  the  near  term  needed  to 
be  effected.  The  Reagan  administra- 
tion has  failed  in  lx>th  courses  of 
action.  Even  to  the  Carter  administra- 
tion, MX  was  the  top  priority  military 
program.  Reagan  has  cut  it  back  and 
delayed  it. 

The  following  unique  table  illus- 
trates realistically  and  accurately 
Soviet  strategic  superiority  in  1983, 
which  will  only  increase  grossly  in  the 
years  ahead.  The  table  takes  account 
of  the  U.S.  deactivation  of  292  delivery 
vehicles.  These  are  160  Polaris 
SLBM's,  54  Titan  II  ICBM's,  and  80  B- 
52D  bombers  l>eing  deactivated.  Be- 
cause Soviet  Intercontinental  Backfire 
bombers  should  have  counted  in  SALT 
II,  it  also  coimts  Backfire  bombers  in 
the  Soviet  aggregate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
table  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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In  fact,  U.S.  SLBM  forces  should  be  dis- 
counted even  further,  because  at  least  three 
submarines  carrying  48  SLBM's  are  dedicat- 
ed to  NATO  targete  in  the  Warsaw  Pact, 
and  therefore  should  not  be  counted  in  the 
intercontinental  balance. 

Soviet  strategic  force  numerical  ratio  ad- 
vantages in  1983  are  as  follows: 
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In  1985,  the  United  SUtes-Soviet  strategic 
balance  will  be  as  follows: 

Delivery  vehicles:  2,250  SALT  II  accounta- 
ble, plus  3,100  second  line  for  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  1.877  for  the  United  States. 

Warheads:  Over  14,500.  plus  4,400  second 
line  for  the  U.S.SJI.  and  10,000  for  the 
United  States. 

There  are  reports  of  U.S.  Intelligence  Kstl- 
mates  that  the  Soviets  will  have  as  many  as 
23.000  strategic  warheads  by  1990. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  foUowing  Uble 
illustrates  the  ongoing  Soviet  strategic 
buUdup  in  the  1980's.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  lieing  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Mr.  McCLURK  As  I  mentioned,  last 
year  the  Soviets  deployed  more  MX- 
size  warheads  than  the  n.S.  plans  to 
deploy  over  the  1987-89  MX  deploy- 
ment plan— over  1.000  warheads— ac- 
cording to  General  Vessey  and  Ambas- 
sador Rowny.  The  Soviets  have  been 
deplo3dng  new  warheads  at  the  rate  of 
about  1.000  per  year  each  year  since 
1974. 

The  comparison  of  United  States 
and  Soviet  strategic  modernization 
programs  shows  that  the  United 
States  has  been  behaving  as  if  a  nucle- 
ar wemions  freeze  resolution  has  al- 
ready passed  the  Congress.  In  addition 
to  unilaterally  deactivating  292  exist- 
ing strategic  delivery  vehicles  carrying 
over  500  warheads  and  33  percent  of 
our  nuclear  firepower  (megatonnage), 
the  Reagan  administration  is  cancel- 
ing the  only  two  U.S.  strategic  pro- 
grams ciirrently  in  production:  The 
Trident  I  SLBM  and  the  ALCM  B. 
These  two  programs  are  intended  to 
modernize  the  two  most  survivable 
legs  of  the  U.S.  triad. 

In  addition,  the  SLCM  and  OLCM 
are  being  cut  back  in  funding,  as  is  the 
Pershing  n.  The  BCZ  ICSM  has  been 
cut  from  200  to  50  missiles.  Even  these 
50  are  in  limbo  and  may  never  be  de- 
ployed. The  B-IB  has  been  cut  back  to 
only  100  from  the  250  planned  by 
President  Ford  in  1976. 


According  to  Foreign  Report  of  June 
1981.  the  U.S.  national  intelligence  es- 
timate of  Soviet  strategic  forces  has 
projected  as  many  as  23.000  Soviet 
strategic  warheads  by  1990,  compared 
to  only  10,000  to  11.900  much  smaller 
warheads  for  the  United  States. 

The  Reagan  strategic  program  will 
actually  have  fewer  weapons  than  the 
Carter  strategic  program  throughout 
the  1980's  and  into  the  early  1990's. 
Under  Reagan  there  will  be  about 
2,000  fewer  ALCM's  and  1.000  fewer 
MX  warheads  than  planned  by  Carter, 
a  total  of  about  3,000  fewer  warheads 
in  the  mid  to  late  1980's. 

This  continued  U.S.  strategic  decline 
imder  the  Reagan  administration  is 
dangerous.  As  noted,  even  Dr.  Henry 
Kissinger  stated  in  a  speech  to  a 
NATO  conference  in  Brussels  on  Sep- 
tember 1, 1979: 

Our  VS.  strategic  doctrine  has  relied  ex- 
traordinarily, perhaps  exclusively,  on  our 
superior  strategic  power  .  .  .  The  U.S. 
throughout  the  postwar  period  has  been 
more  dependent  on  Its  strategic  forces  than 
the  Soviet  Union  has  been  on  Its  own. 

As  I  said,  strategic  forces  are  the 
cheapest  military  forces  to  procure 
and  maintain,  and  they  have  the  addi- 
tional advantage  of  helping  to  deter 
war  at  all  levels  of  violence. 

At  the  same  NATO  conference  in 
Brussels,  Henry  Kissinger  stated  to  a 
stupified  audience  on  September  1, 
1979: 

The  amazing  phenomenon  about  which 
historians  will  ponder  is  that  all  this  [dra- 
matic growth  of  Soviet  strategic  power  since 
1963]  has  happened  without  the  United 
States  attempting  to  make  any  significant 
effort  to  rectify  that  state  of  affairs  ...  It 
can  not  have  occurred  often  in  history  that 
It  was  considered  an  advanUgeous  military 
doctrine  to  make  your  own  country  deliber- 
ately vulnerable. 

One  way  out  of  the  American  decline 
to  strategic  inferiority  is  to  develop 
strategic  defenses.  The  United  States 
currently  has  no  strategic  defenses. 
Project  High  Frontier,  which  would 
deploy  an  antiballistic  missile  defense 
in  space,  using  conventional  rockets 
without  nuclear  warheads,  is  the  best 
hope  for  an  otherwise  bleak  outlook. 
President  Reagan  on  March  23,  1983 
has  himself  embraced  the  concept  of 
developing  a  U.S.  space-based  ABM  de- 
fense. 

In  simi,  Mr.  President,  now  is  not 
the  time  to  be  freezing  U.S.  strategic 
deployment.  We  must  instead  develop 
OMi  strategic  defenses  to  actually  pro- 
tect the  American  people.  And  we 
should  try  to  modernize  our  strategic 
offensive  forces  to  regain  at  least 
parity  with  the  Soviets. 


Senate  reassembled  when  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr, 

HSCHT). 


RECESS  UNTIL  2  P.M. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
now  stand  in  recess  until  2  p.m. 

Thereupon,  at  1:07  p.m.,  the  Senate 
recessed  imtil  2  p.m.:  whereupon,  the 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDX7RE 

AGRICULTUKAL  ntADK  BOX 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  not 
likely,  I  gather,  that  we  are  going  to 
get  to  the  agricultural  trade  bill.  I 
regret  that.  I  had  hoped  it  would  be 
the  pending  business  when  we  re- 
turned. I  may  say  that  if  we  do  not  do 
it  this  week,  it  is  unlikely  that  we  can 
do  it  next  week.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  we 
can  do  it  this  session. 

SMALL  BUSIHKSS  BILL 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  we  can  do 
the  small  business  bill,  which  is  Calen- 
dar Order  No.  40,  this  afternoon.  I 
hope  that  parties  who  are  interested 
in  that  biU  wiU  let  the  leadership 
luiow  as  soon  as  possible  if  they  are 
prepared  to  proceed. 

The  time  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business  under  the  order 
previously  entered  wIU  expire  not  later 
than  2:30  p.m. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.'  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  Quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  Chair 
for  his  courtesy. 


THE  BUDGET 


Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though we  are  now  in  morning  busi- 
ness, the  actual  hour  of  the  day  is  2 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  in  a  very 
short  while  the  Budget  Committee  will 
attempt  to  meet. 

As  a  member  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee, and  one  of  those  who  represent 
the  Finance  Committee  on  the  com- 
mittee, may  I  take  this  occasion  to 
enter  into  the  Rbcors  the  concern  of 
the  minority  Members  of  this  body 
who,  some  3  weeks  ago,  as  the  regiilar 
budget  process  commenced,  found  all 
of  a  sudden  that  we  were  requested  by 
the  President  to  postpone  consider- 
ation of  the  fiscal  year  1984  budget 
until  following  the  Easter/Passover 
recess. 

This  was  an  unusual  request— one 
without  precedent,  if  I  am  not  mistak- 
en. 


On  the  other  hand,  we  wish  to  main- 
tain the  courtesies  of  our  relationship 
with  the  President,  and,  of  course,  we 
aUded  by  his  request  The  month  of 
March  went  by.  April  began,  and  the 
recess  came  to  an  end  only  on  Tuesday 
of  this  week. 

Now,  Iffr.  President,  the  statutes 
deadline  for  the  first  budget  resolu- 
tion to  be  reported  by  the  Budget 
Committee  is  Friday  of  next  week. 
April  15.  We  are  now  at  Wednesday, 
with  9  dajrs  remaining. 

The  Budget  Committee  accordingly 
convened  this  morning,  but  only  one 
member  of  the  majority  appeared.  In 
any  event,  a  quorum  was  not  present; 
the  committee  was  unable  to  proceed. 
We  will  meet  this  afternoon,  and  we 
will  again  see  what  happens. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  recess,  the 
administration  embarked  upon  a  very 
serious  effort  to  change  our  minds 
about  certain  matters,  certain  areas  of 
expenditures,  particularly  defense. 
Members  may  recall  that,  in  the 
coiuse  of  his  televised  address  to  the 
Nation  on  March  23,  the  President 
asked  Americans  to  make  telephone 
calls  to  their  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress. He  urged  that  they  express 
their  views  about  the  administration's 
defense  program. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
list  of  telephone  calls  received  by  my 
offices  in  response  to  the  President's 
request. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  infor- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RccoRO.  as  follows: 

Reaction  op  New  Torkxks  to  the  Presi- 
DKNT's  Call  for  a  New  Space-Based  De- 

PENSB  STSTKM  ACAIlfST  NUCLEAH  ATTACK,  AS 
RXFLXCTKD  III  COHTACrS  WITH  THE  OPPICE 

OP  SxHATOR  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan 

Washington:  7  phone  calls  in  favor,  25 
calls  against. 

Buffalo:  8  calls  in  favor,  2  against. 

Oneonta:  3  calls  in  favor,  1  against. 

New  York  City:  3  calls  in  favor,  5  against. 

Mailgrams  and  telegrams:  Approximately 
40  mailgrams  and  telegrams  have  been  re- 
ceived in  favor  of  the  President's  proposal; 
approximately  25  opposed. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  In  any  event.  I 
wish  to  raise  two  questions. 

First  of  all,  does  the  administration 
desire  that  there  should  be  a  first  con- 
current budget  resolution?  Does  the 
administration  indeed  desire  that  the 
budget  process  proceed  at  full,  or  does 
it  wish  us  to  continue  the  recent  prac- 
tice of  funding  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment under  continuing  resolutions 
which  give  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees the  power  to  make  decisions 
that  the  law  gives  to  the  Budget  Com- 
mittees? 

I  see  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Ohio  and  fellow  member  of  the 
Budget  Committee  is  on  the  floor  and 
I  am  lug>py  to  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  appreciate 
my  good  friend  from  New  York  yield- 


ing to  me.  I  wish  to  ask  him  a  ques- 
tion. 

Is  It  not  a  fact  that  he  and  I.  and 
other  members  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee. Republicans  and  Democrats  alike, 
were  prepared  to  move  forward  on  an 
accelerated  program  in  dealing  with 
the  budget  as  set  forth  by  the  majori- 
ty party  in  their  indications  that  they 
wished  to  move  rapidly  on  our  budget 
deliberations? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  The  Senator  is  en- 
tirely correct.  When  the  request  was 
made  of  us.  we  instantly  agreed. 

Mr.  ME'I'ZENBAUM.  Is  it  not  also 
the  fact  that  the  members  of  the 
Budget  Committee  were  prepared  to 
move  forward  on  probably  the  most 
controversial  aspect  of  the  budget, 
that  is.  the  one  having  to  do  with  the 
defense  number? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  That  is  entirely 
correct.  We  were  willing  to  do  that. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Is  it  not  fur- 
ther the  fact  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  called  down  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  who.  I  might 
say.  himself  was  prepared  to  go  for- 
ward, and  the  ranking  minority 
member,  and  made  representations  to 
them  that  he  was  prepared  to  be  flexi- 
ble and  accommodating  in  connection 
with  the  defense  figures,  making  it  un- 
equivocally clear  that  he  was  going  to 
move  and  to  compromise  or  attempt  to 
accommodate  the  concerns  of  the 
memt>ers  of  the  Budget  Committee 
who  were  not  willing  to  spend  as  much 
on  defense  as  the  President  wanted  to 
do.  and  that  he  assured  them  that  if 
they  would  put  the  matter  over  until 
after  the  Blaster /Passover  recess  that 
he  indeed  would  lie  flexible  and  ac- 
commodating and  that,  in  fact,  he  was 
Just  the  opposite  of  that? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  am  sorry  to  have 
to  say  to  my  friend  from  Ohio  that 
that  is  exactly  my  understanding.  The 
President  had  asked  for  a  10-percent 
real  increase  in  the  defense  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1984.  The  members  of  the 
majority  of  the  Budget  Committee 
were  apparently  not  willing  to  go  that 
far.  The  members  of  the  minority 
were  certainly  not  willing  to  go  that 
far.  We  were  willing  to  go  to  perhaps  5 
percent.  This  would  be  more  than  the 
House  Budget  Committee  did,  but  not 
what  the  President  requested.  That  is 
the  general  view  of  the  country. 

The  President  said,  in  effect,  "I 
would  like  to  talk  to  you  about  this.  I 
see  you  do  not  understand.  You  do  not 
agree;  perhaps  you  do  not  really  un- 
derstand. Give  me  a  chance  to  talk  to 
you." 

That  chance  came  yesterday.  There 
were  discussions  held  between  the 
President  and  the  Senate  leadership. 
It  came  about  the  President  was  only 
ready  to  make  an  adjustment  in  the 
prices  for  petroleum.  That  was  not  ex- 
actly an  open  exchange  of  views  with 
persons  who  had  turned  out  to  have 
quite   serious   differences   of  opinion 


with  him  on  a  wide  range  of  issues  re- 
lating to  the  defense  budget  and 
therefore  wished  to  talk. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  Senator 
from  New  York  would  be  willing  to 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Ohio  or 
not,  but  is  it  not  the  fact  that  when 
the  President  of  the  United  States  pre- 
vails upon  a  bipartisan  group  in  the 
Senate  to  change  their  time  of  action 
and  their  course  of  action  on  the  basis 
that  there  will  be  a  bipartisan  ap- 
proach to  the  challenges  facbig  all  of 
us  who  have  a  responsibility  in  connec- 
tion with  matters  of  state  in  this  Gov- 
ernment, and  then  that  President  lit- 
erally makes  a  180-degree  reversal,  he 
makes  it  extremely  difficult  to  develop 
that  bipartisan  relationship  and  also 
makes  it  extremely  difficult  for  us  to 
accept  his  representations  to  Members 
of  the  Congress  in  our  future  dealings 
with  him? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  entirely  agree. 
Mr.  President.  May  I  offer  the  obser- 
vation that  it  would  be  with  some  con- 
sternation that  the  White  House  staff 
would  accept  a  request  from  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  leaders  of  the 
Senate  that  the  President  not  send  up 
to  Congress  his  budget  on  the  15th 
day  after  the  Congress  convenes,  the 
day  it  Is  scheduled  to  come  up,  because 
we  would  like  to  talk  to  him  about  it  a 
bit.  What  would  be  the  reaction  if  he 
then  would  put  if  off  for  2  or  3  weeks 
in  response  to  our  request  only  to  find 
out  that  we  had  nothing  to  talk  with 
him  about  at  all;  that  we  just  wanted 
to  use  that  time  to  make  people  ask 
why  did  not  the  President  get  his  work 
done,  or  why  was  he  proposing  to  do 
such  a  bad  job? 

I  do  not  propose  to  raise  questions  of 
good  faith,  but  there  is  a  matter  of 
good  form.  I  say  this  to  the  Senator 
and  I  ask  him  if  he  does  not  agree  that 
if  we  do  not  get  a  final  budget  resolu- 
tion passed  this  year,  this  would  be 
the  third  year  in  a  row  that  the 
budget  system  had  collapsed? 

The  largest  budget  deficits  in  histo- 
ry persist,  and  they  seem  to  grow 
larger  every  year.  They  get  larger  in 
considerable  measure  because  of  two 
things,  interest  on  the  public  debt  and 
defense. 

The  President  does  nothing  about 
either  but,  rather,  resorts  to  tech- 
niques which  further  the  Federal  defi- 
cit—by increasing  real  interest  rates 
and  by  increasing  real  rates  of  defense 
growth. 

Is  there  not  likely  to  be  consterna- 
tion in  the  finance  community? 

Mr.  BSETZENBAUM.  I  think  there  is 
absolutely  no  doubt  about  it.  I  think  if 
this  Congress  does  not  meet  its  respon- 
sibility, as  Congress  is  obviously  pre- 
pared to  do  and  as  the  House  has  al- 
ready done  and  as  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  are  pre- 
pared to  do— if  we  do  not,  then  I  think 
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the  eeonoinlc  markets  of  this  country 

and  the  world 

Mr.  MOYWIHAN.  And  the  world. 
Mr.  METZENBAUM  [continuing]. 
WiU  not  be  able  to  comprehend  it.  And 
I  think  the  net  result  will  be  more  in- 
flation, higher  interest  rates,  higher 
unemployment.  And  I  think  we  will 
have  lost  much  of  our  statiu%  as  far  as 
a  government  in  relationship  with  the 
business  community  in  our  Nation  and 
in  the  world. 

I  see  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Artansas  on  his  feet. 

Mr.  FRYOR  I  Just  walked  into  the 
Chamber  and  I  heard  my  two  good 
friends,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  and 
the  Senator  from  New  York,  discuss- 
ing an  issue  that  is  dear  to  my  heart.  I 
feel  right  now  that  there  Is  a  presence 
moving  through  the  Senate  and  possi- 
bly the  House.  How  that  movement  is 
starting,  I  am  not  quite  sure,  but  we 
first  heard,  as  the  Senator  from  New 
Yorii  Just  mentioned,  of  the  3-week 
delay,  I  believe,  if  I  am  correct,  on  the 
budget. 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  PRYOR.  That  delays  us  another 
3  weeks.  Just  in  the  last  3  hours,  we 
have  heard  a  discussion  about  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  Congess  taking  off 
during  the  month  of  July  and  during 
the  month  of  August  for  no  real 
reason  except,  in  my  mind  right  now, 
and  maybe  the  two  Senators  could 
clear  my  mind  up  on  that  point — the 
reason  I  see  is  perhaps  we  are  part  of 
something  that  we  have  not  recog- 
nized yet.  That  is.  once  again,  to  take 
us  way  up  imtil  almost  Christmas  Eve, 
as  we  were  in  1982,  Just  a  few  weeks 
ago,  and  at  that  point,  adopting  once 
again,  as  we  have  two  or  three  times  in 
the  last  several  years,  what  we  call  a 
continuing  resolution,  which  is  an  om- 
nibus appropriations  bill.  That  is  no 
way  to  legislate  and  no  way  to  meet 
our  responsibilities. 

I  thhik  the  entire  foreign  aid  debate 
was  probably  5  minutes.  Probably  the 
Defense  Department  debate  was  only 
a  matter  of  no  more  than  3  hours. 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  That  Is  right. 
Mr.  PRYOR.  I  think  that  the  public 
really  is  getting  extremely  not  only 
angry  but  frustrated.  They  are  disap- 
pointed at  the  way  we  do  business 
here.  I  see  us  once  again  not  learning 
the  lessons  of  the  past,  especially  of 
the  lameduck  session  in  1982.  It  is  an 
absolutely  horrible  way  to  nm  this 
body  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

I  think  that  we  certainly  should  get 
on  with  our  business.  As  both  Senators 
have  alluded,  what  it  will  do  to  the  fi- 
nancial maticets  if  we  delay  could  be 
catastrophic. 

I  proposed,  and  I  do  not  think  any- 
body was  on  the  floor  that  night  at 
2:30  ajn.  except  maybe  a  page  or  two 
and  possibly  one  of  the  clerics,  and 
maybe  the  Senators  here— I  suggested 


that  if  we  do  not  meet  the  budget  res- 
olution, we  not  get  paid. 

(Applause  from  gallery.) 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  hear  applause 
from  the  gallery,  which  though  not  al- 
lowed. Mr.  President,  but  is  under- 
standable in  the  circumstances. 

On  the  other  hand,  may  I  say  to  my 
good  friend  from  Arkansas,  I  am  sup- 
posed to  make  up  a  quorum,  so  I  shall 
go  to  that  Budget  Committee  now  in 
hopes  of  doing  so. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  New  York  and  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absense  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  caU  the 
roU. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RetAved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Repreaentatlves  of  the  State  of 
South  Dakota  send  copies  of  this  document 
to  each  member  of  the  South  Dakota  con- 
gressional delegation,  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes.  the  Baha'i  International 
Community  and  the  local  Spiritual  Assem- 
bly Baha'ts  of  Pierre. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA  LEGISLATURE 
RECOGNIZES  BAHA'I  PLIGHT 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  a  resolution 
passed  by  the  South  Dakota  Legisla- 
ture. This  resolution  pertains  to  the 
persecution  of  the  Baha'is  in  Iran.  I 
spoke  before  the  Senate  4  years  ago  in 
regard  to  the  plight  of  the  Baha'is  and 
continue  to  be  appalled  at  the  treat- 
ment given  them  by  the  current  Irani- 
an regime.  I  commend  the  South 
Dakota  Legislature  for  their  recogni- 
tion of  this  human  rights  tragedy  and 
at  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  their  resolution  be  included  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
House  Cohctjrreht  Resolotioh  No.  1041 
Whereas  over  three  hundred  Baha'is  are 
currently  imprisoned  or  have  disappeared: 
and 

Whereas  approximately  one  hundred 
twenty-live  Baha'is  have  been  executed  in 
Iran  since  1978;  and 

Whereas  one  hundred  twenty-five  Baha'is 
have  been  Imprisoned  in  Shlraz,  Iran:  and 

Whereas  twenty-two  Baha'is  have  been 
sentenced  to  death  in  Shlraz,  Iran;  and 

Whereas  during  Its  session  last  year,  the 
United  Nations  Human  Rights  Commission 
directed  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations  to  take  steps  to  halt  the  per- 
secution of  the  Baha'i  minority  in  Iran;  and 
Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  protested  the  persistent  viola- 
tions of  human  rights  directed  against  the 
Baha'i  community  by  the  Iranian  authori- 
ties: Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Fifty-eighth  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
South  Dakota,  (the  Senate  concurring  there- 
inJ,  That  the  United  States  continue  its  sup- 
port of  the  United  Nations  Human  Rights 
Commission  and  its  efforts  to  halt  the  per- 
secution of  the  Baha'i  minority  in  Iran;  and 
be  it  further 


CENTENNIAL  OBSERVATION  OF 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  SOUTH 
DAKOTA 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  the 
University  of  South  Dakota  was  au- 
thorized in  1862  by  the  first  Dakota 
territorial  legislature  as  the  University 
of  the  Territory  of  Dakota  at  Vermil- 
lion. Classes  began  in  1882  in  the  Clay 
County  Courthouse.  September  17, 
1883,  marked  the  beginning  of  classes 
on  the  present  campus.  From  its 
modest  beginning,  with  an  enrollment 
of  69  students  in  one  building,  the  Uni- 
versity of  South  Dakota  has  expanded 
to  41  buildings  and  an  enrollment  of 
over  6,000  students  serviced  by  500  fac- 
ulty and  staff  members.  In  the  100 
years  since  its  establishment,  the  Uni- 
versity of  South  Dakota  has  achieved 
a  reputation  as  an  educational  institu- 
tion of  the  highest  quaUty.  This  qual- 
ity is  reflected  in  its  students,  adminis- 
trators, faculty,  alumni,  educational 
programs,  and  activities. 

The  original  statutes  establishing 
the  university  provided  that: 

The  purpose  of  the  University  shall  be  to 
provide  the  best  and  most  efficient  means  of 
imparting  to  young  men  and  women  on 
equal  terms  a  liberal  education  and  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  different  branches 
of  literature,  the  arts  and  sciences,  with 
their  varied  application. 

In  addition,  the  statutes  further 
stated  that  the  University  shall  in- 
clude: 

Collegiate,  scientific,  law,  normal  and  such 
other  departments  or  colleges  and  have 
such  other  courses  of  instruction  and  elec- 
tive studies  as  the  Board  of  Regents  may  de- 
termine. 

Out  of  these  statutes,  the  University 
of  South  Dakota  has  established  aca- 
demic waits  in  the  arts  and  sciences, 
law,  medicine,  education,  business,  fine 
arts,  nursing,  and  allied  health  sci- 
ences. In  1971,  the  South  Dakota  Leg- 
islature merged  Southern  State  Col- 
lege at  Springfield,  adding  an  out- 
standing technical  and  vocational  col- 
lege to  the  university.  The  multitude 
of  academic  options  available,  an  out- 
standing educational  environment, 
and  a  superior  faculty  have  all  contrib- 
uted to  making  the  University  of 
South  Dakota  the  excellent  education- 
al institution  that  it  is  today. 

In  addition  to  assisting  its  students 
in  their  vocational  pursuits,  the  Uni- 
versity of  South  Dakota  also  provides 
numerious  services  to  the  State  of 
South  Dakota.  Agencies  such  as  the 
South  Dakota  Geological  Survey,  the 
State  Chemical  Laboratory,  the  Busi- 
ness Research  Bureau,  the  Govern- 


ment Research  Bureau,  the  Speech 
and  Hearing  Center,  and  the  Educa- 
tional Media  Center  are  prominent  in 
this  crucial  task.  Another  vital  mission 
is  performed  by  the  statewide  educa- 
tional service  through  which  college 
courses  are  offered  in  almost  every 
area  of  the  State. 

Mr.  President.  South  Dakota  is  ex- 
tremely proud  of  this  university  and 
its  century  of  achievements,  and  I  am 
equally  proud  to  claim  it  as  my  imder- 
graduate  alma  mater.  The  school  has 
successfully  aided  thousands  of  stu- 
dents in  the  attainment  of  intellectual 
and  professional  competence,  as  well 
as  instilling  in  them  a  sense  civic  and 
social  responsibility.  The  University  of 
South  Dakota  has  also  offered  oppor- 
tunities for  student  personal  growth 
through  teachings  in  particular  aca- 
demic disciplines— and  of  equal  impor- 
tance, it  has  been  instrumental  in  pro- 
viding students  with  an  educated  per- 
spective on  life  itself. 

As  the  University  of  South  Dakota 
celebrates  its  100th  anniversary,  I  be- 
lieve its  record  of  impressive  accom- 
plishments should  be  recognized.  In 
doing  this,  we  acclaim  the  university's 
first  century  of  achievements  and  wish 
it  well  as  it  continues  to  provide  stu- 
dents with  outstanding  educational  op- 
portimlties. 


EXTENSION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
there  may  be  a  requirement  for  a  little 
additional  time  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  extended  to  4 
p.m.  under  the  same  terms  and  condi- 
tions.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILU5  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bUls  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  HEINZ  (by  request): 
8.  979.  A  bill  to  amend  and  reauthorize 
the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1979;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Ux.  WALLOP  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Simpson,  and  iSxa.  Kassebaum):  . 
S.  980.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Mine 
Safety  and  Health  Amendments  Act  of  1977 
to  provide  that  the  provisions  of  such  act 
shall  not  apply  to  the  surface  mining  of 
atone,  clay,  and  sand  work;  to  the  Commit 
tee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  WALLOP  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
SniFSOR): 

S.  981.  A  bill  to  prohibit  age  dlscrlmlna 

tion  in  apprenticeship  programs:  to  the 

(Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources 

a  983.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 

Standards  Act  of  1938  to  permit  an  employ 


ee  to  take  compensatory  time  off  in  lieu  of 
compensation  for  overtime  hours,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Cmnmlttee  on  Labor 
«nd  Human  Resouroea. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.  983.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Qeraid  P. 
O'Brien:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PERCY  (by  request): 
S.  984.  A  bill  to  provide  for  increased  par- 
ticipation by  the  United  States  in  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  and  the  Asian 
Development  Bank;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  BENTSEIN  (for  himself,  Mrs. 
HAWKiifs,  Mr.  (Whiles.  Mr.  DeCoh- 
cnn,  Mr.  Nomi,  Mr.  Roth,  and  Mr. 
Mklcrxk): 
S.  985.  A  bill  to  change  the  penalty  provi- 
sions contained  in  section  401(b)  of  the  Con- 
trolled Substances  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PRESSLER: 
S.  986.  A  bill  to  repeal  employer  reporting 
requirements  with  respect  to  tips;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  STAFFORD  (by  request): 
S.  987.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  imposition 
of  entrance,  admission,  or  additional  user 
fees  at  certain  water  resources  development 
areas  administered  by  the  Department  of 
the  Army:  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 
By  ISx.  STAFFORD: 
S.  988.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Henning 
Georg  Lorenz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  JEPSEN: 
S.  989.  A  bill  to  make  changes  in  certain 
elements  of  military  compensation  and  In 
certain  personnel  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ  (by  request): 
S.  990.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.  991.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  require  regulations  provid- 
ing for  the  resolution  of  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration benefits  claims  based  on  certain  ex- 
posures to  herbicides  containing  dioxin,  to 
ionizing  radiation  from  detonations  of  nu- 
clear devices,  and  to  certain  other  hazard- 
ous substances  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

S.  992.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  an  emergency  Job 
retraining  and  employment  program  for  vet- 
erans; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  DURENBEROER: 
S.  993.  A  bill  to  provide  a  program  of  un- 
employment compensation  for  areas  experi- 
encing high  rates  of  unemployment;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  SYMMS: 
S.J.  Res.  75.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  June  12  through  18, 
1983,  as  "National  Scleroderma  Week";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself,  B£r.  Dole. 
and  Mr.  Leaht): 
S.J.  Res.  76.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
World  Food  Day;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  DOU;  (for  himself.  Mr.  Hsuis. 

Mr.   HuDDLBToa.  Mr.   Jepsbm,   Mr. 

LuGAK.  Mr.  BoBKa,  Mr.  Wasoa.  Mrs. 

Hawkiss.  Mr.  MEifHES.  Mr.  Bosch- 

wnz,  Mr.  DtzoM,  Mr.  Cochsah,  Mr. 

OoKTOR,  and  Mr.  Jacksoh): 

8J.  Res.  77.  Joint  resolution  designating 

"National  Animal  Agriculture  Week";  to  the 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  HEINZ  (by  request): 
S.  979.  A  bill  to  amend  and  reauthor- 
ize the  Export  Administration  Act  of 
1979;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EZTEMSIOH  ASS  KEAUTBORIZATIOH  OP  THE 
EXrOXT  ADlCnnSTaATIOM  ACT 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  the  administration's 
proposed  extension  and  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  Export  Administration  Act. 
The  Subcommittee  on  International 
Finance  and  Monetary  Policy  will 
have  one  additional  hearing  on  this 
matter,  in  part  to  hear  administration 
witnesses  present  this  bill.  That  hear- 
ing is  now  scheduled  for  April  14. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  introducing  this 
bill  in  my  capacity  as  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  even  though  I  do  not 
agree  with  all  its  provisions,  and  even 
though  I  have  introduced  my  own  re- 
authorization bill.  S.  397.  I  do  so  be- 
cause this  is  clearly  a  thorough, 
thoughtful  effort  to  confront  the 
issues  raised  by  our  export  control 
problems.  It  is  the  product  of  consider- 
able study  and  interagency  discussion, 
with  many  of  the  final  decisions  re- 
solved directly  by  the  President.  This 
effort  to  make  some  very  difficult 
Judgments  between  divergent  goals  of 
promoting  exports  and  the  economic 
growth  that  comes  with  it  and  protect- 
ing our  national  security  interests  de- 
serves the  Senate's  close  consider- 
ation. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  a  number 
of  the  proposals  I  first  made  in  S.  397 
have  found  their  way  into  this  bill— a 
contract  sanctity  provision,  albeit  a 
more  modest  one,  authorization  to 
impose  import  controls  on  foreign 
companies  that  violate  U.S.  export 
control  laws,  and  several  of  the  pro- 
posals to  tighten  enforcement  of  the 
act  made  by  Senator  Nnnn  and  myself 
in  our  two  biUs.  These  are  good  ideas, 
and  I  will  work  with  the  administra- 
tion to  retain  them  in  the  final  version 
of  the  Senate  bill,  but  I  wUl  continue 
to  work  with  Secretary  Baldrige, 
Under  Secretary  Olmer,  and  the 
others  responsible  for  this  biU  in  an 
effort  to  persuade  them  of  the  merits 
of  other  provisions  of  my  bill  and  of  a 
number  of  suggestions  made  by  pri- 
vate sector  witnesses  in  our  earlier 
hearings. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  bill  as  well  as  a  section-by-section 
analysis  prepared  by  the  admlnlstra- 
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tton  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Raoout. 

Theie  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Raooiit.  as  follows: 

&9T9 
Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
ftevneenioHve*    of   the    IMUed   States    of 
America  in  Conoreu  ottenMed, 

AKBnMmm  TO  nmiRos 
Sktior  1.  SecUrai  2  of  Public  Law  No.  9«- 
n  is  unended  u  f oUowk 

(1)  by  striking  in  paragraph  (3),  "which 
would  stzengthen  the  Nation's  econ<Mny.", 
and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof,  "consistent 
with  the  eccmomlc,  security,  and  foreign 
policy  objectives  of  the  United  SUtes."; 

(2)  by  striking  paragraph  (5),  redesignat- 
ing paragraph  (4)  as  ptuvgiapb  <5).  and  re- 
designating paragraphs  (7>-(9)  as  para- 
graphs (8M10).  respectively;  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (3): 
"(4)  Availability  from  foreign  sources  of 

gOMk  and  technology  that  are  controlled  by 
the  United  SUtes  to  protect  its  national  se- 
curity can  adversely  affect  that  security."; 
and 

(4)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  («). 
"(7)  The  transfer  of  critical  commodities 

and  technical  data  has  made  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  military  potential  of 
other  countries  that  has  been  detrimental 
to  the  security  of  the  United  SUtes.  ite 
allies,  and  other  friendly  nations,  and  has 
necessitated  increases  in  the  defense  budg- 
ete  of  these  nations.". 

AMXHDIfKIITS  TO  DICLARATIOII  OF  POUCT 

Sk.  2.  Section  3  of  Public  Law  No.  9«-72  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  by  striking  in  paragraph  (3)  the  word 
"and"; 

(2)  by  deleting  in  paragraph  (3)  the  period 
which  ends  the  sentence,  and  adding  in  lieu 
thereof,  ",  and  (C)  to  negotiate  bilaterally 
or  multUaterally  to  eliminate,  whenever 
possible,  the  availability  of  goods  and  tech- 
nology from  foreign  sources  that  are 
present  in  sufficient  quantity  and  are  of 
comparable  quality  with  those  controlled  or 
proposed  to  be  controlled  for  national  secu- 
rity purposes  In  the  United  SUtes  so  as  to 
render  the  controls  ineffective  in  achieving 
their  purix>8es.". 

(3)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (10)  and 
(11)  as  paragraphs  (11)  and  (12),  respective- 
ly, and  inserting  after  paragraph  (9): 

"(10)  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  United  SUtes 
to  seek  arrangements  with  those  countries 
not  participating  in  the  group  known  as  the 
Coordinating  Committee  to  restrict  the 
export  of  U.S.  goods  and  technology  that 
are  controlled  for  national  security  rea- 
sons."; and 

(4)  by  adding  new  paragraphs  (13)  and 
(14)  as  follows: 

"(13)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  SUtes 
when  tmpniring  new  foreign  policy  controls 
to  '««"tit»<«w  the  impact  on  pre-existing  con- 
tracU  and  on  business  activities  In  allied  or 
other  friendly  countries  to  the  extent  con- 
sistent with  the  underlying  purpose  of  the 
controls. 

"(14)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  SUtes 
to  develop  licensing  mechanisms  to  mini- 
mize the  burdens  placed  on  U.S.  export 
trade,  particularly  U.S.  export  trade  with 
member  countries  of  COCOM,  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand 

AMBHSimrTS  TO  OOIKRAL  PROVUIOR8 

8k.  3.  Section  4  of  Public  Law  No.  9»-72  is 
amended  as  follows: 
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(1)  by  deleting  In  paragraph  (2)  in  subaec- 
Uon  (a).  "A  qualified  general  Unoenae."  and 
subatituting  in  lieu  thereof  "Licenses"; 

(2)  by  modifying  subsection  (b)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(b)  CoBTHOL  List.— The  Secretary  shall 
estaldlsh  and  ""f*"*^*'"  a  list  (hereinafter  in 
this  Act  referred  to  as  the  Control  Llsf)  in- 
dicating license  requirements  for  exports  to 
various  countries  of  destination  subject  to 
control  under  this  Act.";  and 

(3)  by  deleting  in  subsection  (c)  "signifi- 
cant" and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof  "suffi- 
cient", and  inserting  after  "to  those  pro- 
duced in  the  United  SUtes"  the  words  "so 
as  to  render  the  controls  ineffective  in 
achieving  their  purposes". 

AMKNDMEirrS  TO  HATIONAL  SBCCWTY  COITTROLS 

Sac.  4.  Section  5  of  PubUc  Law  No.  96-72  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a),  by 
inserting  after  the  first  sentence,  "This  au- 
thority Includes  the  power  to  prohibit  or 
curtail  the  transfer  of  goods  or  technologies 
within  the  United  States  to  embassies  and 
affiliates  of  countries  to  which  exports  of 
these  goods  or  technologies  are  controlled."; 

(2)  by  deleting  subparagraph  (B)  in  para- 
graph (2)  of  subsection  (a)  and  by  striking 
"(A)"  before  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph 
(2)  of  subsection  (a): 

(3)  by  deleting  the  word  "commodity"  in 
the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (1)  in  sec- 
tion (c),  and  by  deleting  the  second  sentence 
In  that  paragraph  and  substituting  in  lieu 
thereof:  "The  Secretary  shall  clearly  identi- 
fy on  the  control  list  which  goods  and  tech- 
nical daU  and  countries  or  destinations  are 
subject  to  which  types  of  controls  under 
this  section."; 

(4)  by  modifying  the  heading  of  subsec- 
tion (d)  to  read  "Militarily  OiUcal  Goods 
and  Technologies."; 

(5)  by  modifying  subparagraph  (B)  of 
paragraph  (2)  in  subsection  (d)  to  read  "key- 
stone materials  and  manufacturing,  inspec- 
tion, and  test  equipment,  and"; 

(6)  by  deleting  the  word  "commodity"  In 
paragraph  (5)  of  subsection  (d); 

(7)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (6)  of  sub- 
section (d)  as  paragraph  (7),  and  inserting 
after  paragraph  (5): 

"(6)  The  esUblishment  of  adequate 
export  controls  for  militarily  critical  tech- 
nology and  keystone  equipment  shall  be  ac- 
companied by  sulUble  reductions  in  the 
controls  over  the  producU  of  that  technolo- 
gy and  equipment."; 

(8)  by  deleting  subsection  (e)  in  Its  entire- 
ty, and  redesignating  subsections  (f)-(l)  as 
(e)-(k),  respectively; 

(9)  in  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (e).  as 
redesignated,  by  striking  "sufficient  qual- 
ity" and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof  "com- 
parable quality"; 

(10)  in  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (e).  as 
redesignated,  by  striking  "sufficient  qual- 
ity" and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof  "com- 
parable quality"; 

(11)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (3>-(6)  in 
subsection  (e),  as  redesignated,  as  (4)-(7),  re- 
spectively, and  adding  a  new  paragraph  (3) 
as  follows: 

"(3)  The  mere  capacity  of  a  foreign  coun- 
try to  produce  items  in  sufficient  quantity 
and  of  comparable  quality  with  those  con- 
trolled by  the  United  SUtes,  so  as  to  render 
the  controls  ineffective  in  achieving  their 
purposes,  does  not,  in  and  of  Itself,  consti- 
tute foreign  availability"; 

(12)  by  striking  In  the  first  sentence  of 
paragraph  (5)  of  subsection  (e),  as  redesig- 
nated, "take  steps  to  initiate  and  substitut- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "actively  pursue"; 


(15)  In  section  (f),  as  redesignated. 

(a)  by  striking  "and  qualified  general  li- 
censes" in  the  first  sentence, 

(b)  by  inserting  at  the  end  of  the  first  sen- 
tence, "The  regulations  issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary shall  establish  as  one  criterion  for  the 
removal  of  goods  or  technology  the  antici- 
pated needs  of  the  military  of  countries  to 
which  exporU  are  controlled  for  national  se- 
curity punxMes.",  and 

(c)  by  deleting  from  the  existing  second 
sentence  "by  the  latest  such  increase"  and 
substituting  in  lieu  thereof  "by  the  regula- 
tions": 

(14)  by  striking  in  paragraph  («)  of  subsec- 
tion (g),  as  redesignated,  "(fXl)",  and  substi- 
tuting in  lieu  thereof  "(eKl)"; 

(16)  by  striking  in  paragraph  (1)  of  subsec- 
tion (h),  as  redesignated,  "agreement  of  the 
Committee,"  where  it  appears  the  second 
time  and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof  "list."; 

(16)  by  striking  In  paragraph  (2)  of  subsec- 
tion (h),  as  redesignated,  "discussing  export 
control  policy  issues  and  issueing  policy 
guidance"  and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof 
"providing  guidance  on  export  control 
policy  Issues"; 

(17)  by  striking  in  paragraph  (3)  of  subsec- 
tion (h),  as  redesignated,  "reduce"  and  sub- 
stituting in  lieu  thereof  "modify"; 

(18)  by  Inserting  in  paragraph  (4)  of  sul>- 
sectlon  (h),  as  redesignated,  after  "effective 
procedures  for"  the  words  "administering 
and"; 

(19)  by  inserting  after  paragr^h  (4)  of 
subsection  (h),  as  redesignated,  paragraphs 
(5)  and  (6)  as  follows: 

"(5)  Agreement  to  Improve  the  Interna- 
tional Control  List  and  minimize  the  ap- 
proval of  exceptions  to  that  list,  strengthen 
enforcement  and  cooperation  in  enforce- 
ment efforts,  provide  sufficient  funding  for 
COCOM,  and  improve  the  structure  and 
function  of  the  COCOM  Secretariat  by  up- 
grading professional  staff,  translation  serv- 
ices, daU  base  maintenance,  communica- 
tions and  facilities. 

"(6)  Agreement  to  strengthen  (X>COM  so 
that  it  functions  effectively  in  controlling 
export  trade  in  a  manner  that  better  pro- 
tects the  national  security  of  each  partici- 
pant to  the  mutual  benefit  of  all."; 

(20)  by  inserting  In  subsection  (J),  as  re- 
designated, after  "other  countries"  the 
words  ",  including  those  countries  not  par- 
ticipating in  the  group  known  as  the  Coordi- 
nating Committee,",  by  striking  "policy" 
and  substituting  In  lieu  thereof  "policies", 
and  by  striking  "section  3(9)"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "sections  3(9)  and  3(10)";  and 

(21)  by  inserting  after  "Munitions  List"  in 
paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (k),  as  redesig- 
nated, "or  the  military  use  of  any  item  on 
the  COCOM  List". 

AMXIfSlIKirrS  TO  PORXIOM  POLICT  COITTBOLS 

Sec.  5.  Section  6  of  PubUc  Law  No.  96-72  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  by  deleting  in  subsection  (c)  "with 
such  affected  United  SUtes  industries  as 
the  Secretary  considers  appropriate,"  and 
substituting  In  Ueu  thereof  "as  appropriate 
with  affected  United  SUtes  industries"; 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  the  first  sentence  in 
subsection  (f)  "This  section  also  does  not 
authorize  export  controls  on  donations  of 
articles,  such  as  food  and  clothing,  intended 
to  be  used  to  relieve  human  suffering, 
except  to  the  extent  that  the  President  de- 
termines that  such  donations  are  in  re- 
sponse to  coereion  against  the  proposed  re- 
cipient or  donor."; 

(3)  by  striking  in  the  first  sentence  of  sub- 
section (k)  the  word  "commodity"; 


(4)  by  strikioc  the  seoood  aentenoe  of  sub- 
section (k)  and  subatituttnc  In  lieu  thereof 
"Ttye  Secretary  ahall  cleaily  Identify  on  the 
control  list  which  goodi  and  t«icJinlral  daU 
and  countries  or  destinations  are  subject  to 
which  types  of  controls  under  this  section."; 
and 

(6)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  section  6  a  new 
subsection  as  follows: 

"(1)  Samctitt  op  CONTRACT.— The  Presi- 
dent shaU  not  prohibit  or  curtail  the  export 
of  any  good  or  technology  that  is  controlled 
under  this  section  If  such  good  or  technolo- 
gy Is  to  be  exported  pursuant  to  a  sales  con- 
tract (1)  entered  Into  before  the  President 
places  the  export  tmder  control,  and  (2)  the 
terms  of  which  require  delivery  of  the 
export  within  two  hundred  and  seventy 
days  after  the  control  U  imposed,  except 
that  the  President  may  prohibit  or  curtaU 
such  export  if  he  determines  that  not  pro- 
hibiting or  curtailing  such  export  would 
prove  detrimental  to  the  overriding  national 
InteresU  of  the  United  SUtes.". 

AMKITDIfXMTS  TO  SHORT  SUPPLY  OOMTROLS 

Sec.  6.  Section  7  of  Public  Law  No.  96-72  is 
amended  by  deleting  in  their  entirety  sub- 
sections (c).  (e),  (f).  (h),  (1),  and  (J),  by  delet- 
ing paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  subsection  (d), 
by  redesignating  paragraph  (3)  of  subsec- 
tion (d)  as  subsection  (c),  and  by  redesignat- 
ing subsection  (g)  as  subsection  (d). 

AMZHDlfXirTS  TO  FROCKDURES  FOR  PROCKSSOfG 
EXPORT  UCXN8E  APPUCATIONS 

Sec.  7.  Section  10  of  PubUc  Law  No.  96-72 
is  amended  as  f oUows: 

( 1 )  by  striking  In  the  first  sentence  of  sub- 
section (b)  "10"  and  substituting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "14"; 

(2)  by  striking  in  subsection  (c)  "90"  and 
substituting  in  Ueu  thereof  "60";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  in  paragraph  (3)  in  subsec- 
tion (f)  after  "the  poUcies  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Act  which  would  be  furthered 
by  denial."  and  before  "and.  to  the  extent 
consistent  with  the  national  security"  the 
foUowing:  "what,  if  any,  modifications  In  or 
restrictions  on  the  goods  or  technology  for 
which  the  Ucense  was  sought  would  aUow 
such  export  to  be  compatible  with  controls 
imposed  under  this  Act.". 

AMDIDlfEirTS  TO  VIOLATIORB  PROVISIOH8 

Sec.  8.  Section  11  of  PubUc  Law  No.  96-72 
is  amended  as  foUows: 

(1)  by  inserting  In  paragraph  (a)  after 
"violates"  the  foUowIng  "or  conspires  to  or 
attempte  to  violate"; 

(2)  by  deleting  in  paragraph  (1)  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  "exporU  anything  contrary  to"  and 
substituting  in  Ueu  thereof  "violates  or  con- 
spires to  or  attempts  to  violate"; 

(3)  by  Inserting  in  paragraph  (1)  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  after  "benefit  of  the  foUowIng.  "or 
that  the  destination  or  intended  destination 
of  the  goods  or  technology  involved  Is",  and 
by  striking  "restricted"  and  substituting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "controUed"; 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (1) 
in  subsection  (b)  the  sentence  "For  purposes 
of  this  subsection,  a  country  to  which  ex- 
ports are  controUed  for  national  security 
purposes  Is  one  identified  pursiumt  to  the 
determinations  made  in  accordance  with 
subsection  S(b)  of  this  Act."; 

(5)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  in  sub- 
section (b)  the  foUowIng  paragraphs: 

"(3)  Whoever  possesses  any  goods  or  tech- 
nology with  the  intent  to  export  them  con- 
trary to  this  Act  or  any  regulation,  order,  or 
Ucense  issued  thereunder  shaU  be  subject  to 
the  penalties  as  provided  In  subsection 
11(a),  except  for  a  national  security  viola- 


tion which  would  be  subject  to  the  penalties 
as  provided  In  subsection  ll(bXl). 

•  •  •  •  • 

"(f)  PORRITDXE  OF  PROFXRTT  IiTTBRXST  AHD 

Procods.— (1)  Whoever  has  been  convicted 
of  a  national  security  export  control  viola- 
tion under  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  shaU,  in  ad- 
dition to  any  other  penalty,  forfeit  to  the 
United  SUtes: 

"(A)  any  of  his  Interest  in.  security  of. 
claim  against,  or  property  or  contractual 
rights  of  any  kind  in  the  goods  or  technolo- 
gy that  were  the  subject  of  the  violation; 

"(B)  any  of  his  interest  in.  security  of, 
claim  against,  or  property  or  contractual 
rIghU  of  any  kind  in  property  that  was  used 
to  facUiUte  the  commission  of  the  violation; 
and 

"(C)  any  of  his  property  constituting,  or 
derived  from,  any  proceeds  obUlned  directly 
or  indirectly  as  a  result  of  such  violations. 

"(2)  The  procedures  in  any  criminal  for- 
feiture under  this  section,  and  the  duties 
and  authority  of  the  courts  of  the  United 
SUtes  and  the  Attorney  General  with  re- 
spect to  any  criminal  forfeiture  action 
under  this  section  or  with  respect  to  any 
property  that  may  be  subject  to  forfeiture 
under  this  section,  are  to  be  governed  by  the 
provisions  of  section  1963  of  Title  18,  United 
States  Code.": 

(10)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (g).  as 
redesignated,  the  f  oUowlng  paragraph: 

"(h)  Prior  Convictions.— No  person  con- 
victed of  e9>ionage  under  Title  18,  United 
SUtes  Code,  Section  793,  794,  or  798,  Title 
SO,  United  SUtes  Code,  Section  783(b),  or 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act,  Title  22, 
United  SUtes  Code.  Section  2778.  shaU  be 
eligible,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary, 
to  apply  for,  or  use,  any  export  Ucense 
during  a  period  of  up  to  10  years  from  the 
date  of  conviction.  Any  outetanding  export 
licenses  in  which  such  a  person  has  an  Inter- 
est may  be  revoked,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary,  at  the  time  of  conviction.";  and 

(11)  by  striking  "or"  after  "(d)."  in  the  In- 
troductory language  that  precedes  para- 
graph (1)  in  subsection  (I),  as  redesignated, 
and  inserting  after  "(f)",  ",  (g)  or  (h)". 

UKBnnaam  to  enforcement  provisions 
Sec.  9.  Section  12  of  PubUc  Law  No.  96-72 
is  amended  as  foUows: 

(1)  by  striking  in  subsection  (e)  "section 
5(h)"  and  substituting  in  Ueu  thereof  "sec- 
tion 5(g)":  and 

(2)  by  striking  in  subsection  (e>  "commodi- 
ty". 

amendments  to  arnoal  report 

Sec.  10.  Section  14  of  PubUc  Law  No.  96-72 
is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  sul>section  (a)— 

(a)  by  deleting  paragraph  (6)  in  Its  entire- 
ty, and  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (7)-(20) 
as  paragraphs  (6)-(19).  respectively: 

(b)  by  striking  "section  S(f)"  in  paragraph 
(6).  as  redesignated,  and  sulistltuting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "section  5(e)"; 

(c)  by  striking  "section  5(fX5)"  In  para- 
graph (7),  as  redesignated,  and  substituting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "section  5(e)(6)"; 

(d)  by  striking  "section  5(g)"  in  paragraph 
(8),  as  redesignated,  and  substituting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "section  5(f)": 

(e)  by  striking  "section  5(h)"  in  paragraph 
(9),  as  redesignated,  and  substituting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "section  5(g)": 

(f>  by  striking  "section  4(e)"  in  paragraph 
15,  as  redesignated,  and  substituting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "section  4(d)";  and 

(2)  by  striking  "section  5(0"  in  subsection 
(c)  and  substituting  in  Ueu  thereof  "section 
5(h)". 
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TO  ■PFBCT  ON  OTHER  ACTS 

Sec.  11.  SecUon  17  of  Public  Law  No.  96-72 
is  amended 

(1)  by  striking  the  last  sentence  in  subsec- 
tion (c)  and  substituting  in  Ueu  thereof: 
"For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
'controllnl  country'  means  any  country  to 
which  exporU  are  controUed  under  section  5 
of  this  Act  because  of  a  finding  that  a  sig- 
nlflcant  contribution  to  the  mlUtary  poten- 
tial of  that  country  would  prove  detrimental 
to  the  national  security  of  the  United 
SUtes.";  and 

(2)  by  deleting  in  paragraph  (2)  of  subsec- 
tion (d),  "that  they  are  consistent  with  such 
published  procedures,  except". 

AMENDMENTS  TO  AUTHORIZATIOH  OF 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  12.  50  U.8.C.  App.  |  2417  Is  amended 
by  striking  paragraph  (1)  of  section  (b)  and 
substituting  in  Ueu  thereof: 

"(1)  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1984, 1985, 1986.  and 
1987,  and". 

amendments  to  TERMINATION  DATE 

Sec.  13.  Section  20  of  Public  Law  No.  96-73 
is  amended  by  deleting  "1983"  and  subati- 
tuting "1987". 

Section-bt-Siction  Analysis  and 
Justification 

section  1 

Paragraph  (1)  of  this  section  amends  sec- 
tion 2(3)  of  the  Export  Administration  Act 
of  1979  (EAA  or  Act)  to  sUte  that  whUe 
both  the  private  sector  and  the  Federal 
Government  should  place  a  high  priority  on 
expoits,  this  priority  must  be  consistent 
with  the  economic,  security,  and  foreign 
policy  objectives  of  the  United  SUtes.  By 
contra^,  the  current  Act  sUtes  that  it  is  im- 
portant to  the  national  Interest  of  the  U.S. 
that  the  private  sector  and  the  Government 
place  a  high  priority  on  exports  "which 
would  strengthen  the  national  economy". 
The  current  provision  is  inconsistent  with 
the  tone  and  concerns  of  the  EAA  because  It 
impUes  that  top  priority  should  be  given  to 
exports,  exclusive  of  other  concerns.  The 
amendment  would  clarify  the  importance  of 
considering  exports  in  the  context  of  overaU 
U.S.  InteresU. 

Paragraph  (2)  strikes  a  paragraph  from 
the  finding  section,  which  is  replaced  with 
new  paragraph  (7).  described  below. 

Paragraph  (3)  Inserts  a  new  paragraph  in 
the  EAA  that  describes  the  harmful  effect 
foreign  availablUty  can  have  on  U.S.  nation- 
al security  InteresU  This  finding  focuses  on 
the  importance  of  eliminating  foreign 
source  availablUty  of  controUed  goods  and 
technology  to  make  the  export  control 
system  as  effective  as  possible.  This  finding 
also  provides  a  premise  for  the  new  corre- 
sponding poUcy  declaration  in  section  3. 

Paragraph  (4)  of  Section  1  would  insert 
new  paragraph  (7)  into  the  EAA.  This  new 
paragraph  notes  that  exporting  goods  and 
technology  that  contribute  to  the  mlUtary 
capabiUty  of  other  countries  has  been  detri- 
mental to  the  security  of  the  U.S.  and  iU 
alUes,  and  has  led  those  nations  to  increase 
their  defense  budgets.  This  amendment 
highllghU  the  consequences  of  falling  to 
prevent  or  delay  transfers  of  mlUtarlly  sen- 
sitive technology.  As  such.  It  clarifies  na- 
tional security  concerns  and  provides  a 
better  balance  in  the  EAA  findings  between 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  export 
restrictions  and  export  promotions. 
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ncnoH  a 

SectloD  2  of  this  bill  would  amend  Section 
3  of  tbe  KAA  by  modifying  pwicnpb  <3) 
and  MkUnc  new  paiagraplu  (10),  (13).  and 
(14). 

The  modification  of  aection  3(3)  adds  that 
it  is  the  policy  of  the  n.S.  to  negotiate  bilat- 
erally or  multilUerally  to  ellmlnat,e  the  for- 
eign availabOtty  of  controUed  goods  and 
tedmology.  This  amendment  reflects  the 
importaaoe  of  negotiating  to  restrict  tbe 
export  by  other  countries  of  controlled 
goods  to  proscribed  countries. 

New  paragraph  (10)  states  that  it  is  the 
poUcy  of  the  United  States  to  seek  arrange- 
ments with  countries  not  members  of 
COCOM  that  would  restrict  the  export  or 
i«.export  of  U.S.  goods  and  technology  that 
are  controlled  for  national  security  pur- 
poMs.  This  paragraph  is  needed  to  address 
concerns  about  the  diversion  of  dual  use 
itons  to  proscribed  coontries  from  countries 
not  members  of  COCOM.  and  the  impor- 
tance of  negotiations  as  a  tool  to  protect 
V&  goods  and  technology  from  unlawful 
export  and  re-export 

New  paragraph  (13)  states  that  it  is  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  minimize  the 
impact  of  foreign  policy  controls  on  existing 
contracts  and  on  business  activities  in  allied 
countries.  UJS.  businesses  have  complained 
that  the  unpredictability  of  foreign  policy 
controls  have  caused  them  business  losses 
by  prohibiting  them  from  completing  exist- 
ing contracts  as  well  as  by  damaging  their 
reputations  as  reliable  suppliers.  Foreign 
allies  have  complained  about  the  extraterri- 
torial application  of  U.S.  export  laws.  This 
policy  statement  notes  that  to  the  extent 
consistent  with  the  underlying  purpose  of 
the  foreign  policy  controls,  the  U.S.  will  at- 
tempt to  minimize  this  impact.  In  addition, 
section  5(6)  of  this  bill  contains  a  sanctity  of 
contract  provision  to  provide  the  business 
community  with  additional  protection. 

New  paragraph  (14)  recognizes  that  the 
Congress  and  the  business  community  have 
urged  the  Commerce  Department  to  develop 
new  licensing  mechanisms  to  ease  trade  con- 
trols for  East- West  trade.  Under  section  4  of 
the  Act.  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  already 
possesses  the  authority  to  require  such  li- 
censes he  believes  will  assist  in  the  effective 
and  efficient  Implementation  of  the  Act. 
Thus,  this  iKJllcy  would  urge  the  Secretary 
to  use  that  authority  to  develop  new  li- 
censes for  the  situation  described  herein. 

SECTION  3 

Section  3  of  this  bill  amends  section  4  of 
the  EAA.  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  3  modi- 
fies section  4(aK2)  of  the  EAA  by  deleting 
reference  to  the  qualified  general  license. 
This  license  has  proven  to  be  impractical  to 
administer,  has  caused  confusion  in  the 
busineas  community,  and  delays  in  process- 
ing applications.  Hence,  references  to  the 
qualified  general  license  in  section  4  and  in 
other  sections  of  the  EAA  are  deleted. 
Nonetheless,  the  Secretary  expressly  retains 
authority  under  this  paragraph  to  issue  li- 
censes authorizing  multiple  exports. 

Paragraph  (3)  of  section  3  amends  section 
4(b)  by  striking  the  word  "commodity"  from 
the  term  "commodity  control  list."  This  de- 
letion clarifies  that  controls  are  Imposed  not 
only  on  commodities  on  the  commodity  con- 
trol list,  but  alao  on  technical  data  described 
in  technical  data  regulations. 

Paragraph  (3)  of  section  3  modifies  the 
foreign  availability  test  in  section  4(c)  of  the 
Act  from  "significant  quantities  and  compa- 
rable in  quality"  to  "sufficient  quantities 
and  comparable  in  quality".  This  definition 
Is  now  made  consistent  throughout  the  Act. 


sBcnox 
Section  4  amends  section  5  of  the  EIAA. 
Paragraph  (1)  grants  authority  to  the 
President  to  prohibit  transfers  of  goods  or 
technologies  within  the  U.S.  to  embaaaies 
and  affiliates  of  countries  to  which  exports 
of  these  goods  or  technologies  are  con- 
trolled. This  authority  Is  necessary  because 
sales  within  the  n.S.  to  embassies  may  be 
rendering  national  security  controls  ineffec- 
Uve. 

Paragraph  (2)  of  section  4  deletes  subsec- 
tion 5(a)(2KB):  this  provision  U  subsequent- 
ly re-inserted  In  section  l(KfK3)  of  the  EAA 
by  secUon  7(4)  of  this  bill.  Section  5(a)(2)(B) 
refers  to  notification  of  applicants  in  con- 
nection with  denials  of  licenses  on  national 
security  grounds.  Because  the  primary  au- 
thority for  export  denial  procedures  is  locat- 
ed in  section  10  of  the  EAA,  the  provisions 
of  section  5(aX2KB)  more  logically  belong 
in  section  10. 

Paragraph  (3)  deletes  the  word  "commodi- 
ty" in  the  first  sentence  of  section  5(c)(1). 
This  clarifies  that  controls  are  imposed  not 
only  on  commodities  on  the  commodity  con- 
trol list,  but  also  on  technical  data  described 
in  separate  technical  data  regulations. 

Paragraph  (4)  modifies  the  heading  of  sec- 
tion 5(d)  to  reflect  the  fact  that  this  sutisec- 
tion  refers  to  militarily  critical  goods  as  well 
as  militarily  critical  technologies. 

Paragraph  (5)  of  this  section  modifies  sec- 
tion 5(bX2KB)  to  include  keystone  materi- 
als. These  materials  properly  belong  on  the 
militarily  critical  goods  and  technology  list. 
Paragraph  (6)  amends  section  5(bK5)  by 
deleting  the  word  "commodity"  for  reasons 
already  explained. 

Paragraph  (7)  provides  that  adequate 
export  controls  on  militarily  critical  tech- 
nology and  keystone  equipment  shall  be  ac- 
companied by  a  suitable  reduction  of  con- 
trols on  the  products  of  that  technology  and 
equipment.  It  should  not  be  necessary  to 
TTniintjin  strict  controls  on  those  commod- 
ities which  are  not  critical  or  integral  to  the 
process  that  has  produced  them.  Thus,  one 
constructive  means  of  reducing  export  con- 
trols Is  to  reduce  those  controls  on  the  by- 
products of  adequately  controlled  militarily 
critical  technology  and  keystone  equipment. 
Paragraph  (8)  deletes  subsection  (e)  of 
section  5.  Subsection  (e)  refers  to  the  quali- 
fied general  license  provision  which  was  de- 
leted earlier  in  this  bill. 

Paragraphs  (9)  and  (10)  amend  the  defini- 
tion of  foreign  availability  in  sections  5(fKl) 
and  5(f)(2)  by  substituting  the  words  "com- 
parable quality"  for  the  words  "sufficient 
quality."  This  change  conforms  the  defini- 
tion of  foreign  availability  in  section  5  to 
that  contained  in  section  4.  Moreover,  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  what  "sufficient  qual- 
ity" means  in  the  context  of  the  EAA, 
whereas  "comparability"  Is  intended  to 
imply  fungibility  and  is  a  better  choice  of 
words  in  the  context  of  this  provision. 

Paragraph  (11)  of  this  bill  clarifies  that 
the  mere  capacity  of  a  foreign  country  to 
produce  items  in  sufficient  quantity  and  of 
comparable  quality  to  those  controlled  by 
the  U.S.  so  as  to  render  the  controls  ineffec- 
tive does  not  in  and  of  itself  constitute  for- 
eign availability. 

Paragraph  (12)  amends  section  5(fK4)  by 
instructing  the  President  actively  to  pursue 
negotiations  rather  than  merely  to  take 
steps  to  initiate  negotiations.  This  change  is 
intended  to  emphasize  the  importance  of 
negotiations. 

Paragraph  (13)  amends  the  indexing  sec- 
tion of  the  Act.  Under  present  law  the  in- 
dexing  section   provides   that   regulations 


■hall  be  issued  permitting,  where  appropri- 
ate, annual  Increases  in  the  performaoee 
levels  of  goods  or  technology  subject  to  li- 
censing reqidrements.  Any  good  or  technol- 
ogy no  longer  meeting  the  perfonnance  re- 
quirement Is  to  be  removed  from  the  control 
list  unless  any  agency  objects,  in  which  case 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  consider 
that  objection.  Paragraph  (13)  modifies  the 
indexing  provisions  by  requiring  the  Secre- 
tary to  consider  as  one  factor  in  determin- 
ing whether  to  remove  a  good  or  technology 
from  control  status  the  anticipated  military 
needs  of  countries  to  which  exports  are  con- 
trolled for  national  security  purposes.  Thus, 
the  automatic  nature  of  the  indexing  provi- 
sion is  modified  by  requiring  the  Secretary 
to  take  into  account  the  anticipated  military 
needs  of  potential  adversaries. 

Paragraph  (14)  makes  a  technical  con- 
forming amendment. 

Paragraphs  (15).  (16)  and  (17)  make  minor 
editorial  changes  to  section  5(1)  in  order  to 
clarify  existing  amblgultie.s  in  the  EAA. 

Paragraphs  (18)  and  (19)  modify  the  sec- 
tion on  multilateral  export  controls  by 
strengthening  the  language  relating  to  U.S. 
negotiations  with  COCOSL  governments. 
The  President  is  urged,  among  other  mat- 
ters, to  negotiate  to  make  COCOM  function 
more  effectively  in  controlling  export  trade, 
to  improve  the  International  Control  List, 
to  upgrade  the  Secretariat,  to  strenthen  en- 
forcement, and  to  provide  sufficient  fund- 
ing. 

Paragraph  (20)  relates  to  the  new  policy 
expressed  In  section  3  regarding  diversion 
from  countries  not  belonging  to  C(X;OM  by 
urging  the  Secretary  of  State  to  conduct  ne- 
gotiations with  these  countries  to  restrict 
the  export  of  goods  and  technologies  that 
are  controlled  for  national  security  pur- 
poses. 

Paragraph  (21)  amends  section  5  by 
noting  that  a  diversion  to  significant  mili- 
tary use  may  Include  the  diversion  not  only 
of  weapons  and  military  equipment  but  may 
also  include  diversion  of  a  dual  use  item  on 
the  COCOM  List. 

SKCnOH  s 

Section  5  amends  section  6  of  the  EAA. 

Paragraph  (1)  of  section  5  amends  section 
6(c)  of  the  ElAA  in  a  technical  manner  that 
eliminates  ambiguity. 

Paragraph  (2)  of  section  5  amends  section 
6(f)  of  the  EAA  by  inserting  a  new  sentence 
that  states  that  section  6(f)  does  not  author- 
ize export  controls  on  doiuitions  of  articles 
intended  to  be  used  to  relieve  human  suffer- 
ing, except  to  the  extent  that  the  President 
determines  that  such  donations  are  in  re- 
sponse to  coercion  of  the  proposed  recipient 
or  donor.  This  sentence  Is  added  to  make 
the  EAA  consistent  with  the  International 
Economic  Emergency  Powers  Act. 

Paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  amend  section  6(k) 
by  deleting  the  word  "conunodity"  in  the 
phrase  "commodity  control  list"  and  by 
striking  the  second  sentence  of  section  6(k) 
and  substituting  In  lieu  thereof.  "The  Secre- 
tary shall  clearly  identify  on  the  control  list 
which  goods  and  technical  data  and  coun- 
tries or  destinations  are  subject  to  which 
tjrpes  of  controls  under  this  section."  This 
amendment  clarifies  that  technical  data  are 
controlled  under  regulations  that  are  sepa- 
rate from  the  commodity  control  list. 

Paragraph  (5)  adds  a  new  subsection  to 
section  6  of  the  Act  that  provides  for  the 
sanctity  of  contracts  already  in  existence  at 
the  time  the  President  imposes  export  con- 
trols for  reasons  of  foreign  policy.  Thia  pro- 
vision only  appllea  to  contract!  the  terms  of 


which  require  delivery  of  the  good  or  tech- 
notogy  that  is  the  subject  of  control  within 
370  daya  after  the  control  is  imposed.  This 
370-day  p«lod  is  the  same  as  that  provided 
for  agricultural  commodities  in  the  Futures 
Tradlnt  Act  of  1982.  The  President  may 
nonetheleas  prohibit  or  curtail  exports  if  he 
determines  that  not  prohibiting  or  curtail- 
ing these  exports  would  prove  detrimental 
to  overriding  national  interests. 

SBcnoiis 
Section  8  amends  section  7  of  the  EAA  by 
deleting  subsecUons  (c),  (e),  (f ).  (h).  (1),  and 
(J)  of  aection  7  in  their  entirety,  deleting 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  from  subsection  (d), 
and  redesignating  the  remaining  sections  ac- 
cordingly. These  deletions  remove  from  the 
Short  Supply  section  of  the  Act  all  special 
provisions  that  relate  to  particular  items. 
Spedftcally,  secUon  6  of  this  bill  deletes 
those  special  provisions  relating  to  refined 
petroleum  products,  domestically  produced 
crude  oil.  horses,  red  cedar,  and  recyclable 
metals.  The  bill  also  deletes  those  provisions 
relating  to  barter  agreements.  The  Presi- 
dent retains  general  authority  to  impose 
controls  for  reason  of  short  supply  as  he 
deems  necessary.  The  bill  also  retains  those 
provisions  relating  to  trade  controls  on  agri- 
cultural commodities,  and  the  crude  oil 
waiver  provision  that  permits  the  President 
to  export  crude  oil  to  meet  U.S.  supply  obli- 
gations under  the  U.S.-Israell  supply  agree- 
ment and  the  Agreement  on  an  Internation- 
al Energy  Program. 

SBCnON  T 

Section  7  amends  section  10  of  the  EAA. 
Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  modify  the  proce- 
dures for  processing  exftort  license  applica- 
tions. These  paragraphs  reduce  from  90 
days  to  60  days  the  time  granted  to  the 
Commerce  Department  to  process  a  license 
that  does  not  require  Interagency  review, 
and  gives  to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
14  days  rather  than  10  days  to  process  a  li- 
cense after  its  receipt  by  the  Commerce  De- 
partment. This  last  change  is  needed  be- 
cause 10  days  are  Inadequate  to  (a)  screen  li- 
censes, (b)  send  applicants  acknowledgment, 
and  (c)  determine  the  need  for  further  doc- 
umentation interagency  review  or  C(XX>M 
review. 

Paragraph  (3)  Inserts  in  section  10(fK3) 
that  portion  of  the  EAA  which  was  deleted 
in  section  5(aK2XB).  As  noted  earlier  in  this 
analysis,  this  provision  more  logically  be- 
longs in  section  10  of  the  EAA  than  in  sec- 
tion 5. 

SECTION  8 

Section  8  amends  section  11  of  the  EAA. 
Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  section  in- 
clude "conspiring  to  violate  the  Act"  or  "at- 
tempting to  violate  the  Act"  in  the  category 
of  violations  subject  to  the  punishments  de- 
scribed in  secUons  11(a)  and  IKbXl)  of  the 
EAA. 

Paragraph  (3)  simplifies  the  showing  that 
the  government  must  make  to  prove  a  will- 
ful vlolaUon  In  Section  ll(bKl)  of  the  EAA. 
The  amended  version  would  require  the  gov- 
ernment to  either  show  that  the  goods  were 
destined  for  a  proscribed  country,  or  show 
that  the  defendant  knew  that  the  goods 
were  for  the  benefit  of  a  country  to  which 
exports  are  controlled  for  national  security 
or  foreign  policy  purposes. 

Paragraph  (4)  of  this  section  clarifies  that 
"countries  to  which  exports  are  controlled 
for  national  security  purposes"  are,  for  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  those  countries  des- 
ignated pursuant  ot  section  S(b)  of  the  EAA 
as  proscribed  destination. 


Paragraph  (5)  provides  statutory  author- 
ity to  punish  a  person  in  possession  of  goods 
or  technologies  that  are  intercepted  by  law 
enforcement  officials  before  an  illegal 
export  occurs,  if  the  person  intends  to 
export  the  goods  or  technologies  contrary  to 
law.  This  paragraph  would  also  allow  en- 
forcement officials  to  charge  a  person  who 
is  not  involved  in  the  act  of  making  an  Ille- 
gal export,  but  who  knowingly  participates 
in  stages  of  the  crime. 

Paragraph  (5)  adds  a  new  paragraph  to 
the  EAA  that  reaffirms  the  current  regula- 
tory authority  of  the  Secretary  to  define  by 
regulation  violations  under  the  EAA. 

Paragraph  (6)  of  this  section  authorizes 
the  President  to  prohibit  offenders  of  the 
national  security  provisions  of  the  EAA 
from  Importing  goods  or  technology  into 
the  United  States.  The  section  provides  a 
strong  new  penalty  that  would  serve  to 
deter  and  punish  export  control  violations. 

Paragraph  (7)  provides  that  property  or 
proceeds  that  are  forfeited  by  violators  of 
national  security  controls  shall  be  deposited 
into  the  general  receipts  of  the  Department 
of  Treasury. 

Paragraph  (8)  redesignates  subsections  (f) 
and  (g)  as  subsections  (g)  and  (I),  respective- 
ly, to  conform  to  the  additions  and  deletions 
In  this  bUl. 

Paragraph  (9)  inserts  a  new  criminal  for- 
feiture provision  that  requires  the  forfeit- 
ure of  goods  or  technology  that  are  the  sub- 
ject of  a  national  security  export  control 
violation  and  property  that  is  used  to  facili- 
tate the  commission  of  such  violation.  The 
forfeiture  provision  would  also  reach  the 
property  constituting  or  derived  from,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  any  proceeds  obtained 
as  a  result  of  the  violation.  It  is  well  estab- 
lished that  monetary  gain  Is  a  primary  moti- 
vating force  in  serious  national  security  con- 
trol export  violations.  This  amendment  will 
enable  prosecutors  to  recoup  the  gain  that 
violators  might  otherwise  be  able  to  shelter. 

Paragraph  (10)  adds  new  section  (h)  to 
Section  11  of  the  EAA.  Section  (h)  corrects 
a  major  omission  In  the  present  export  con- 
trol program.  There  have  been  cases  that  In- 
volve dangerous,  illegal  technology  trans- 
fers, but  that  include  no  violation  of  the 
Act.  Under  this  amendment,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  persons 
convicted  for  espionage  or  under  certain  sec- 
tions of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  could 
be  barred  from  applying  for  or  using  export 
licenses  for  a  period  up  to  10  years  from 
date  of  conviction. 

Paragrt4>h  (11)  conforms  redesignated 
subsection  (1)  to  the  additions  and  deletions 
in  this  bill. 

SECTIONS 

Section  9  amends  section  12  of  the  EAA. 

Paragraph  (1)  redesignates  the  para- 
graphs to  conform  to  the  additions  and  dele- 
tions In  the  EAA  resulting  from  this  bill. 

Paragraph  (2)  deletes  the  word  "commodi- 
ty" to  conform  with  changes  made  by  sec- 
tion 3(2)  of  this  bill. 

SECnON  10 

Section  10  amends  section  14  of  the  Act. 
Paragraph  (1)  redesignates  the  paragraphs 
in  the  Act  and  effects  one  deletion  to  con- 
form to  the  additions  and  deletions  In  other 
provisions  of  this  bill.  The  other  paragraphs 
redesignate  paragraphs  of  the  Act  to  con- 
form with  changes  made  by  this  bilL 

SECTION  11 

Section  11  amends  section  17  of  the  EAA. 
Paragraph  (1)  redefines  the  term  "con- 
trolled country"  so  that  it  Is  more  appropri- 
ate for  civil  aircraft  equipment  than  the  ex- 


isting definition,  which  relies  on  the  defini- 
tion contained  in  section  630(f)  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1081. 

Paragraph  (2)  makes  a  technical  change 
clarifying  that,  but  for  one  exception,  the 
procedures  published  pursuant  to  tbe  Nu- 
clear Non-Prollferation  Act  of  1978  (NNPA), 
rather  than  the  EAA,  govern  export  license 
^plications  referred  to  an  interagency 
group  pursuant  to  section  309(c)  of  the 
NNPA. 

SECTION  13 

Section  12  amends  section  18  of  the  EAA, 
which  provides  the  authorization  for  appro- 
priations to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
EAA,  to  authorize  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1984. 
1985. 1986,  and  1987. 

SECTION  is 

Section  13  amends  section  20  of  the  EAA 
to  extend  it  for  4  years.* 


By  Mr.  WALLOP  (for  himself. 
Mrs.  Kassebattic  and  Mr.  Simp- 
son): 
S.  980.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Mine  Safety  and  Health  Amendments 
Act  of  1977  to  provide  that  the  provi- 
sions of  such  act  shall  not  apply  to  the 
surface  mining  of  stone,  clay,  and  sand 
work;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Himian  Resources. 

By  Mr.  WALLOP  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Sxmfsdh): 
S.  981.  A  bill  to  prohibit  age  discrimi- 
nation in  apprenticeship  programs;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 

S.  982.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to  permit 
an  employee  to  take  compensatory 
time  off  in  lieu  of  compensation  for 
overtime  hours,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

I  ^  LABOR  LEGISLATION 

•  Mr.  Wallop.  Mt.  President.  I  am 
reintroducing  three  bills  which  I  spon- 
sored in  the  97th  Congress  dealing 
with  various  labor  issues.  The  bills  are 
in  response  to  problems  which  were 
brought  to  my  attention  by  my  Wyo- 
ming constituents. 

The  first  bill  would  transfer  the  sur- 
face sand,  gravel,  and  stone  mine  oper- 
ations from  the  Mine  Safety  and 
Health  Administration  to  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Administra- 
tion. The  proposal  would  provide  a 
more  sensible  meth(xl  for  regulating 
the  surface  mines.  I  would  ask  that  a 
statement  I  made  before  the  Labor 
Subcommittee  during  the  last  Con- 
gress be  included  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks.  The  state- 
ment concisely  explains  the  transfer 
bill. 

The  second  bill  would  prohibit  age 
discrimination  in  apprenticeship  train- 
ing programs.  One  of  the  major  rea- 
sons for  the  recession  from  which  we 
are  finally  re<»vering  is  the  decline  of 
our  industrial  base.  Many  sectors  of 
our  e<K>nomy  have  become  outmoded. 
We  have  begun  to  modernize  our  econ- 
omy,  but  roadblocks  still   exist   As 
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aome  of  my  constituents  have  discov- 
ered, they  are  too  old  to  participate  in 
apprenticeship  training  to  improve 
their  Job  sUlls.  This  is  a  particular 
problem  for  women.  Women  are  enter- 
ing new  occupations,  but  are  encoun- 
tering tndnlng  problems.  One  obstacle 
is  age  limits  for  apprenticeship  pro- 
grams. My  bill  would  remove  this  hin- 
drance to  Job  training. 

The  third  bill  allows  a  flexible  com- 
pensation procedure  for  business.  It  is 
an  attempt  to  bring  labor  laws  passed 
In  the  1930's  up  to  date  to  reflect 
recent  changes  in  the  workplace. 
Woiksharing,  flexitime,  and  other  in- 
novations have  restructured  the  work- 
place in  recent  years.  This  bill  pro- 
vides one  additional  improvement.  It 
allows  a  company  to  offer  leave  to  em- 
ployees as  compensation  for  working 
overtime.  It  replaces  the  overtime  pay 
formula  mandated  by  labor  laws 
passed  in  the  1930's.  Women  with  chil- 
dren are  particularly  interested  in  a 
compensation  formula  which  allows 
them  to  spend  more  time  with  their 
families. 

I  would  ask  that  the  bills  be  printed 
in  the  Rbcoro  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcord.  as  follows: 

S.980 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepreaentaHves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  osaemMed.  That  sec- 
Uon  3(bKl)  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969,  30  U.S.C. 
803(bKl),  as  amended  by  the  Federal  Mine 
Safety  and  Health  Amendments  Act  of  1977. 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  "preparation 
facilities."  the  following  new  sentence: 
"Such  term  shall  not  include  the  surface 
mining  of  stone,  clay,  sand  or  gravel". 

S.981 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rettmentattves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  lie  dted  as  the  "Age  Discrimination 
in  Apprenticeship  Programs  Act". 

Sk.  2.  The  first  section  of  the  Act  of 
August  16.  1937  (29  U.S.C.  SO),  popularly 
known  as  the  National  Apprenticeship  Act. 
is  amended  by  inserting  "(a)"  after  the  sec- 
tiaa  designation  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(bXl)  In  promoting  labor  standards  for 
the  welfare  of  apprentices  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  the  Secretary  shall  assure 
that  no  program  of  apprenticeship  discrimi- 
nates against  any  individual  because  of  his 
age  in  admiaalon  to.  or  employment  in,  any 
such  program  of  apprenticnhip. 

"(2)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection, 
the  prohibition  contained  in  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection  shall  l>e  limited  to  individ- 
uals who  are  at  least  eighteen  years  of  age 
but  leas  than  forth-five  years  of  age.". 

8.982 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Bepreaentativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrtu  auembled.  That  sec- 
tl<m  7  of  the  Fair  lAbor  Standards  Act  of 
1938  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of tbe  following  new  subsection: 

"(o)  No  employer  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
violated  subMctlon  (a)  by  employing  any 


employee  for  a  woi^week  in  exce«  of  tbe 
ma'Timinn  workweck  applicable  to  such  em- 
ployee under  subaection  (a)  if.  pursuant  to  a 
contract  made  between  the  employer  and 
the  employee  individually  or  an  agreement 
made  as  a  result  of  collective  bargaining  by 
repreaentatlves  of  employees  entered  into 
prior  to  the  performance  of  the  work,  the 
employer  at  tbe  written  request  of  the  em- 
ployee grants  the  employee  compensatory 
time  off  with  pay  in  a  subsequent  workweek 
in  lieu  of  payment  of  the  number  of  hours 
worked  in  such  current  workweek  in  excess 
of  the  TnaTimiim  workweek  applicable  to 
such  employee  under  subsection  (a).  For 
purposes  of  determining  the  maximum 
workweek  applicable  to  such  employee 
under  subsection  (a),  and  the  rate  of  pay 
due  to  the  employee,  compensatory  time 
used  by  the  employee  shall  be  considered 
hours  actually  worked  during  the  subse- 
quent workweek  in  which  actually  used.". 

Senator  Malcolm  Wallop  STAimnrT  on 
S.  3S1 

Mr.  WAIiLOP.  ttT.  Chairman,  I  appreciate 
this  opportunity  to  appear  before  the  Labor 
Subconmiittee  to  disctiss  problems  resulting 
from  the  implementation  of  the  Federal 
Mine  Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1977.  I  am 
particularly  concerned  about  the  affect  of 
the  act  on  sand,  gravel,  and  stone  surface 
mining  operations. 

In  1977.  the  Congress  approved  the  Feder- 
al Mine  Safety  and  Health  Act.  This  new 
law  repealed  the  Metal  and  Non-Metallic 
Mine  Safety  Act  and  amended  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Act.  All  indus- 
tries involved  with  mineral  extraction  were 
brought  under  the  same  law.  mandating 
equal  compliance  with  regulations,  paper- 
work, and  the  payment  of  mandatory  penal- 
ties. I  did  not  vote  for  the  Mine  Safety  and 
Health  Act.  Several  reasons  prompted  me  to 
vote  against  the  bill.  First,  our  disappoint- 
ing experience  with  the  administration  of 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
had  made  me  exceedingly  wary  of  new 
safety  and  health  programs.  Once  the  bu- 
reaucrats get  their  hands  on  these  pro- 
grams, they  seem  to  launch  a  life  and  soul 
of  their  own.  A  second  reason  for  my  vote 
was  the  obvious  domination  of  coal  mining 
in  the  program.  Simply  Imposing  an  expen- 
sive safety  and  health  program  designed  for 
coal  mining  on  unrelated  operations  did  not 
make  sense.  Lastly,  I  was  concerned  about 
implementation.  There  were  not  enough 
trained  inspectors  to  properly  enforce  the 
program  required  by  the  act.  Such  a  situa- 
tion could  only  lead  to  frustration  and  con- 
fusion on  the  part  of  the  mining  industry 
and  worker. 

On  August  7,  1978,  I  received  the  first 
complaint  about  the  new  Mine  Safety  and 
Health  Administration  from  a  small  sand 
and  gravel  operator  in  Casper,  Wyoming. 
More  complaints  soon  followed.  In  response, 
I  have  sought  to  develop  legislation  which 
would  provide  a  more  sensible  approach  to 
Sleety  and  health  problems  of  the  sand, 
stone  and  gravel  industries.  On  March  12, 
1979,  Senators  Bumpers,  Kassebaum,  Pryor 
and  I  Introduced  a  bill,  S.  62S.  to  transfer 
these  Industries  from  coverage  under  the 
Mine  Safety  and  Health  Act  to  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act.  Forty  other 
members  of  the  Senate  Joined  us  in  cospon- 
soring  this  legislation. 

Though  hearings  were  never  held  on  the 
subject  of  transfer  by  this  Committee,  the 
subject  was  raised  during  oversight  hearings 

on  the  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Act  in  the 
spring  of  1979.  Industry,  labor  and  MSHA 


admlnlatraton  all  bad  an  opportunity  to 
discuss  the  iaaue.  Despite  tbe  support  for 
the  legislation  In  both  tbe  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Repreaentatlvea— where  214  mem- 
bera  cosponaored  tbe  Marlenee  oompankm 
bill,  no  ftuther  action  was  taken  on  tbe  bill 
by  either  the  House  or  Senate  Labor  Com- 
mittees. My  frustration  with  tbe  legislative 
process  was  rapidly  approaching  the  level  of 
frustration  felt  by  the  Industry  towards  the 
administrative  process. 

This  legislative  inertia  was  temporarily 
overcome  on  July  29,  1980.  I  offered  by  bill 
as  an  amendment  to  the  Multiemployer 
Pension  Plan  Amendments,  and  it  was 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  52  to  37.  The  Confer- 
ence Committee,  which  was  conducted  by 
the  Labor  Committees,  subsequently 
dropped  my  amendment.  However,  we  were 
successful  in  eliminating  temporarily  one  of 
the  onerous  burdens  of  the  program.  The 
Bumpers  Amendment  to  the  Labor  Appro- 
priations Bill  prohibits  the  Enforcement  of 
the  training  provision  for  stone,  gravel,  and 
sand  surface  miners. 

The  hearing  today  reflects  the  new  atti- 
tude in  Washington.  We  have  a  responsibil- 
ity to  reduce  and  eliminate  costly,  ineffec- 
tive and  inappropriate  regulations.  That  is 
exactly  the  purpose  of  my  bill.  The  proposal 
was  reintroduced  as  S.  351  on  February  3.  I 
hope  that  we  can  now  fully  explore  the 
issues  and  move  forward  on  this  matter. 

It  would  perhaps  be  useful  to  review 
issues,  particularly  for  those  members  who 
are  new  to  the  Senate.  A  rather  extensive 
record  was  developed  in  the  last  Congress 
during  oversight  hearings  by  both  Labor 
Committees.  The  96th  Congress  was  dubbed 
the  "Oversight  Congress,"  and  one  major 
oversight  for  some  members  was  a  lack  of 
response  to  problems  presented  dtiring  hear- 
ings such  as  the  MSHA  sessions.  Most  of 
those  members  are  no  longer  with  us. 

The  debate  has  become  another  classic 
Business  and  Labor  confrontation.  We  are 
bombarded  with  lots  of  statistics,  and  the 
usual  predictions  of  dire  tragedy,  banlcrupt- 
cy  and  so  forth  by  both  sides.  The  actual 
Issues  are  far  less  cosmic  in  nature. 

The  first  is  whether  the  sand,  stone  and 
gravel  industries  are  mining  operations. 
These  industries  are  involved  in  the  surface 
extraction  of  minerals.  They  use  equipment 
similar  to  that  employed  by  the  surface 
mining  of  coal,  metals,  and  other  non-metal- 
Uc  resources. 

In  addition,  these  Industries  have  always 
been  considered  mining  enterprises  as  far  as 
federal  legislation  has  been  concerned.  I  will 
concede  to  Labor  on  this  point.  A  second 
concern  is  the  level  of  hazard  in  these  indus- 
tries. It  is  argued  that  all  mines  are  hazard- 
ous operations,  and  require  a  separate 
safety  and  health  program.  The  following 
table,  prepared  by  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service,  indicates  that  sand,  stone 
and  gravel  surface  mining  has  a  better  Non- 
fatal Disabling  Injury  rate  than  other 
mining  industries.  The  Fatality  Rate  is 
somewhat  higher  than  the  average  mining 
rate.  So,  in  a  partial  concession  to  Labor,  I 
agree  that  hazards  do  exist  in  the  stone, 
gravel,  and  sand  mining  industries,  as  is  true 
for  many  other  occupations.  Other  testimo- 
ny today  will  present  data  indicating  that 
stone,  gravel,  and  sand  mining  is  not  as  haz- 
ardous as  many  other  industries.  I  would 
urge  the  Subcommittee  to  undertake  a 
review  of  injury  statistics  under  MSHA  and 
OSHA. 

A  third  point  of  contention  Is  that  tbe 
Federal  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Act  merely 
added  all  other  mining  operations  to  the 


Coal  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Act.  The 
result  was  to  apply  ooal  mining  nfety  proce- 
dure and  techniques  to  mintoc  operations 
wbleta  bad  no  relation  to  deep  underground 
coal  mlntog.  It  la  argued  that  vertical  safety 
standards  reapond  to  particular  industry 
problona.  However,  as  the  hearing  record 
■tatea.  effort  have  been  made  by  MSHA  to 
combine  standards  Neither  Business  nor 
lAbor  have  demonstrated  the  validity  of 
their  argumenta  on  this  point.  This  is  an- 
other taue  which  I  hope  this  Subcommittee 
would  explore  in  greater  detail. 

While  Labor  and  Business  spokesmen 
have  argued  over  these  rather  broad  Issues, 
specific  requirements  of  the  Mine  Safety 
and  Health  Act  have  created  real  problems 
for  the  operators  of  stone,  gravel  and  sand 
surface  mines.  For  instance,  the  law  clearly 
states  that  an  independent  contractor  will 
be  considered  as  an  operator.  Any  violation 
of  MSHA  by  the  contractor  or  his  crew  will 
result  in  a  citation  and  fine  for  the  contrac- 
tor. However,  MSHA  had  established  a 
policy  of  citing  and  fining  the  owner  of  the 
surface  mine,  not  the  contractor,  for  con- 
tractor violations.  Business  was  certainly 
right  in  complaining  about  this  absurd 
policy.  Fortunately,  it  was  recently  changed. 

Another  fault  with  the  program  is  manda- 
tory penalties.  Unlike  OSHA.  the  mine 
safety  program  stresses  only  negative  incen- 
tives for  complying  with  the  standards. 

Operators  are  cited  and  fined  for  any  and 
all  violations.  The  quest  for  a  fine  results  in 
penalties  for  the  most  minor  violations, 
eliminates  positive  efforts  at  good  faith 
compliance,  and  creates  business  mistnist 
due  to  subjective  interpretation  of  stand- 
ards by  inspectors.  Operators  would  regard 
the  fines  as  a  nuisance  if  they  were  not  so 
expensive.  Critics  will  argue  that  fines  can 
be  appealed.  But,  an  appeal  often  costs 
more  than  the  fine.  One  mine  operator  tes- 
tified that  an  appeal  of  a  $100  to  $200  fine 
costs  about  $1,600.  Only  5  percent  of  all  ci- 
tations are  appealed.  When  one  considers 
what  a  litigious  society  we  live  in,  this  rate 
of  appeal  is  surprisingly  low. 

Unlike  OSEIA,  there  is  no  flexibility  in  the 
program.  Violations  under  OSHA  do  not 
necessarily  invoke  a  penalty,  rather  a  cita- 
tion is  issued  which  requires  prompt  abate- 
ment. Maximum  penalties  under  OSHA  are 
one-tenth  the  amount  under  MSHA.  though 
hazards  are  as  serious  under  OSHA  as  they 
are  under  MSHA.  It  is  encouraging  that 
Congressman  Gaydos,  Chairman  of  the 
House  Labor  Subcommittee  has  recognized 
this  problem,  and  has  stated  that  mandato- 
ry poialty  section  may  require  revision. 

A  third  problem  with  MSHA  is  the  train- 
ing requirement.  As  the  hearing  record 
clearly  demonstrates,  training,  as  required 
by  the  Act.  is  a  costly  burden  with  little 
benefit  for  surface  sand,  stone  and  gravel 
producers.  The  rigidity  of  the  requirement 
prohibits  more  sensible  alternatives. 

During  the  Senate  debate  on  my  proposal 
last  year,  I  cited  a  sxirvey  of  Wyoming  sand, 
stone,  and  gravel  companies  which  sought 
to  determine  the  total  cost  of  training  loss 
of  production  time  and  administration.  The 
results  were  as  follows: 

1.  Estimated  number  of  employees  to  be 
trained  (24  hour  requirement),  869. 

2.  Estimated  number  of  experienced  em- 
ployees to  be  trained  (8  hours),  733. 

3.  Estimated  niunber  of  instructors  to  be 
certified,  58. 

4.  Estimated  Administrative  Costs  to  im- 
plement MSHA's  new  health  and  safety 
training  regulations.  $220,486. 


5.  Estimated  cost  of  production  time  lost 
due  to  MSHA's  training  requirements. 
$479,816. 

6.  Total  estimated  cost  to  these  businesses 
In  fulfilling  all  requirements  of  the  health 
and  safety  training  requirements  mandated 
by  Section  115  of  the  1977  Mine  Safety 
Amendments,  $1,181,317. 

7.  Percentage  increase  In  finished  product 
costs  resulting  solely  from  above  costs,  10 
percent 

One  last  objection  is  the  lack  of  on-site 
consultation.  MSHA  has  created  an  adver- 
sary relation  between  government  and  busi- 
ness. Rather  than  cooperating  with  business 
and  labor  to  create  a  safe  and  healthy  work- 
place, MSHA  is  absorbed  by  the  search  for 
violations  and  penalties.  Even  the  Steel- 
workers  have  conceded  that  consultation 
should  be  permitted. 

Our  inability  to  provide  reasonable,  simple 
and  practical  changes  in  MSHA,  such  as  al- 
lowing consultation,  has  created  a  bad  envi- 
ronment for  this  program.  Unfortunately,  it 
is  a  problem  which  permeates  too  many  of 
our  federal  programs.  That  is  why  we  now 
have  a  mandate  for  change. 

The  change  I  have  proposed  is  to  transfer 
surface  sand,  stone,  and  gravel  operations 
from  Jurisdiction  under  MSHA  to  the  Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health  Administration. 
Something  has  to  be  seriously  wrong  in  a 
program  for  anyone  to  advocate  transfer  to 
coverage  under  OSHA,  but  that  is  precisely 
what  I  advocate.  This  is  not  a  ploy  to  sacri- 
fice the  safety  and  health  of  workers.  OSHA 
exists  mainly  through  the  efforts  of  Labor. 
It  is  a  tough  program,  not  without  its  faults. 
And,  it  is  flexible,  which  is  the  one  most 
glaring  fault  with  MSHA.  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude with  my  testimony  a  comparison  of 
the  major  provisions  of  the  Mine  Safety  and 
Health  Act  and  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act  prepared  by  the  Library  of 
Congress.  The  comparison  is  a  graphic  dis- 
play of  the  rigidity/flexibility  program. 

There  are  other  approaches  to  this  prob- 
lem. Chairman  Gaydos.  at  the  conclusion  of 
his  Labor  Subcommittee  hearings,  ex- 
pressed interest  in  amending  MSHA  to  re- 
lieve some  of  the  burdens  of  mandatory 
training  and  inspections.  On  February  26. 
Senator  Armstrong  introduced  amendments 
to  MSHA  regarding  mandatory  penalties 
and  State  plans.  We  do  have  some  very  in- 
teresting proposals  being  developed. 

After  four  years  in  Washington.  I  have 
become  somewhat  of  an  elder  statesman  due 
to  the  subsequent  election  results.  I  realize 
there  are  obstructionists  who  will  use  every 
tactic  to  frustrate  needed  reforms.  Well,  we 
now  have  two  routes,  transfer  and  amend- 
ment, to  achieve  necessary  changes  in  our 
industrial  safety  and  health  programs.  We 
will  utilize  every  opportunity  to  pursue  our 
goals  in  this  Congress. 

Thank  you  for  allowing  me  to  apc>ear 
today.a 


By  Mr.  PERCY  (by  request): 
S.  984.  A  bill  to  provide  for  increased 
participation  by  the  United  States  on 
the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  and  .the  Asian  Development 
Bank;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

nfCRBASED  PAHTICIPATION  IN  DrVXLOPlfENT 


•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  provide  for  increased 
participation  by  the  United  States  in 


the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  and  the  Asian  Development 
Bank. 

This  legislation  has  been  requested 
by  the  Treasury  Department  and  I  am 
introducing  the  proposed  legislation  in 
order  that  there  may  be  a  specific  bill 
to  which  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
the  public  may  direct  their  attention 
and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or 
oppose  this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggest- 
ed amendments  to  it,  when  the  matter 
is  considered  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  together  with  the  letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  dated  March 
28,  1983. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  984 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Semite  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLE  I— INTER-AMERICAN 
DEVELOPIiCENT  BANK 

Sec.  101.  The  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  Act  (22  U.S.C.  283,  et  seq.)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

Sec.  31.  (a)  The  United  States  Governor  of 
the  Bank  is  authorized  to  vote  for  resolu- 
tions which  were  proposed  by  the  Gover- 
nors at  a  special  meeting  in  February  1983, 
which  are  [>ending  before  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Bank,  and  which  provide  for 
(1)  an  increase  in  the  authorized  capital 
stock  of  the  Bank  and  subscriptions  thereto, 
and  (2)  an  increase  in  the  resources  of  the 
F^lnd  for  Special  Operations  and  contribu- 
tions thereto.  Upon  adoption  of  these  reso- 
lutions, the  United  States  CSovemor  is  au- 
thorized on  behalf  of  the  United  States  [A] 
to  sub8cril>e  to  four  hundred  twenty-seven 
thousand,  three  hundred  and  ninety-six 
shares  of  the  increase  in  the  authorized  cap- 
ital stock  of  the  Bank,  and  [B]  to  contribute 
to  the  Fund  for  Special  Operations 
$290,000,000;  provided,  hovoever,  that  any 
commitment  to  make  such  subscriptions  to 
paid-in  and  callable  capital  stock  and  to 
make  such  contributions  to  the  Fund  for 
Special  Operations  shall  be  effective  only  to 
such  extent  or  in  such  amounts  as  are  pro- 
vided in  advance  in  appropriation  Acts. 

(b)  In  order  to  pay  for  the  increase  in  the 
United  States  subscription  and  contribution 
provided  for  in  this  section,  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated,  without  flacal 
year  limitation,  for  payment  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  (1)  $5,155,862,744  for 
the  United  States  subscriptions  to  the  cap- 
ital stock  of  the  Bank,  and  (2)  $290,000,000 
for  the  United  States  share  of  the  increase 
in  the  resources  of  the  Fund  for  Special  Op- 
erations." 

TITLE  II— ASIAN  DEVELOPMENT  BANK 
See.  201.  The  Asian  Development  Bank 
Act  (22  U.S.C.  285,  et  seo.)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sections: 

Szc.  27.  (a)  The  United  States  Governor  of 
the  Bank  is  authorized  to  subscribe  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  to  one  hundred 
twenty-three  thousand,  three  hundred  and 
seventy-five  additional  shares  of  the  capital 
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■toek  of  Uw  bank:  Prxnided,  however.  That 
any  aulMeripaon  to  the  cspiUl  itock  of  the 
Bank  shall  be  effecthre  only  to  aucb  extent 
or  in  such  amounts  as  are  provided  in  ad- 
vance In  approprtatioos  Acts. 

(b)  In  order  to  pay  for  the  increase  in  the 
Unltad  States  subscription  to  the  Bank  pro- 
vided for  in  this  section,  there  are  hereby 
autborlMd  to  be  appropriated,  without 
ftaeal  year  llmttaUon.  $1,332,999,476  for  pay- 
ment by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Sk.  28.  (a)  The  United  States  Oovemor  of 
the  Bank  is  authorized  to  contribute  on 
behalf  of  the  United  SUtes  $520,000,000  to 
the  Asian  Development  Fund,  a  special  fimd 
of  the  Bank,  except  that  any  commitment 
to  make  such  contribution  shall  be  made 
subject  to  obtaining  the  necessary  appro- 
priations. 

(b)  In  order  to  pay  for  the  United  States 
contribution  to  the  Asian  Development 
Fund  provided  for  in  this  section,  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated,  without 
fiscal  year  limiUUcm.  $520,000,000  for  pay- 
moit  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury." 

THK  SaCEKTAaT  OP  THK  TlXASUKT, 

Wiuhington.  D.C..  March  28, 1983. 

DiAX  Mb.  Prbsissiit:  Transmitted  here- 
with is  a  draft  bill.  "To  provide  for  in- 
creased participation  by  the  United  States 
in  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
and  the  Asian  Development  Bank." 

Submission  of  a  bill  is  required  by  Section 
5  of  the  Inter-American  E>evelopment  Bank 
Act.  22  use  283,  et.  seq.,  and  by  section  5  of 
the  Asian  Development  Bank  Act,  22  USC 
285,  et.  seq. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  UJ3.  Governor  of 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
(IDB)  to  subscribe  on  behaU  of  the  United 
States  to  four  hundred  twenty-seven  thou- 
sand, tlu^e  hundred  and  ninety-six 
(427,396)  shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  the 
Bank.  The  bill  also  authorizes  the  appro- 
priation of  $5,155,862,744  to  pay  for  the 
United  SUtes'  subscriptions.  However,  it 
further  requires  ttuit  any  commitment  to 
subscribe  of  shares  of  the  capital  stock  of 
the  Bank  shall  be  effective  only  to  the 
extent  or  in  the  amounts  as  are  provided  in 
advance  in  appropriations  Acts. 

Secondly,  the  bill  authorizes  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernor of  the  IDB  to  contribute  on  betialf  of 
the  United  States  $290,000,000  as  the  U.S. 
contribution  to  the  replenishment  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  Fund  for  Special  Operations 
(FSO).  It  requires  any  commitment  to  make 
a  contribution  to  the  FSO  be  made  subject 
to  obtaining  the  necessary  appropriations. 
It  also  authorizes  the  appropriation  of 
$290,000,000  for  payment  of  the  contribu- 
tion to  the  FSO. 

Thirdly,  the  bill  authorizes  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Asian  Development  Bank 
(ADB)  to  subscribe  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  to  one  hundred  twenty-ttiree  thou- 
sand, three  hundred  seventy-five  (123,375) 
shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Bank.  The 
bill  also  authorizes  the  appropriation  of 
$1,322,999,476  to  pay  for  the  United  SUtes' 
subacrtptlons.  However,  it  requires  that  any 
commitment  to  subscribe  to  shares  of  the 
capital  stock  of  the  Bank  shall  be  effective 
only  to  the  extent  or  in  such  amounU  as  are 
provided  in  advance  in  appropriations  Acts. 
Finally,  the  bill  authorizes  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernor of  the  ADB  to  contribute  on  behalf  of 
the  United  SUtes  $520,000,000  as  the  U.S. 
contribution  to  the  replenishment  of  re- 
■ouroes  of  the  Asian  Development  Fund 

(ADP).  It  requires  that  any  commitment  to 

make  a  contribution  to  the  ADF  be  made 

subject  to  obtaining  the  necessary  appro- 


priations. It  also  authorizes  the  appropria- 
tion of  $520,000,000  for  payment  of  the  con- 
tribution to  the  ADF. 

UJ3.  participation  in  the  capital  increases 
and  concessional  resource  replenlshmenU  of 
the  Inter-American  and  Asian  Development 
wanitii  la  a  vital  form  of  support  (or  econom- 
ic growth  Bod  development  in  these  strategi- 
cally Important  regions. 

The  countries  wtiich  borrow  from  these 
Banks,  in  many  cases,  maintain  close  securi- 
ty relationships  with  the  United  SUtes. 
Most  of  the  borrowers  from  the  IDB  have 
important,  longstanding  mutual  security 
Ues  with  us  through  the  Rio  Treaty  (TIAS 
1838).  We  also  have  Important  security 
stakes  in  the  Caribbean  and  Central  Amer- 
ica. Some  of  the  largest  ADB  borrowers 
have  long  cooperated  with  the  United 
SUtes  on  security  matters:  Pakistan.  Korea, 
Thailand  and  the  Philippines.  These  Banks 
contribute  to  UJS.  security  by  providing  sub- 
stantial financial  resources  and  tectmical  as- 
sistance to  undergird  economic  growth  and 
political  sUbility  in  their  regions. 

The  Administration's  assessment  of  the 
multilateral  development  bank  programs  set 
forth  an  array  of  objectives  which  the 
United  SUtCb  should  pursue  in  the  banks. 
The  agreements  which  underlie  the  pro- 
pped capital  increases  and  resource  replen- 
islunents  for  the  Inter-American  and  Asian 
Development  Banks  are  the  vehicles  for 
achieving  several  of  these  objectives: 

The  assessment  calls  for  concentrating 
concessional  resources  on  the  poorest  coun- 
tries. The  agreements  focus  concessional  re- 
sources on  such  countries.  The  IDB  agree- 
ment limits  FSO  resources  to  Bolivia,  Ecua- 
dor and  the  poorest  countries  of  the  Carib- 
bean and  Central  America,  by  reducing  the 
number  of  IDB  member  countries  eligible  to 
borrow  from  the  FSO.  ADP  resources  will 
be  concentrated  on  the  poorest  and  least 
creditworthy  countries  of  South  Asia:  Paki- 
stan, Sri  Lanka,  Bangladesh,  Nepal  and 
Burma. 

The  assessment  recommended  that  finan- 
cial policies  of  the  Banks  should  reflect 
their  strong  standing  in  global  capital  mar- 
kets. In  the  agreements  to  Increase  the  cap- 
ital stock  of  the  Banks,  the  requlremens  for 
paid-in  capital  have  been  substantially  re- 
duced. The  subscription  to  IDB  capital  will 
require  only  4.5  percent  to  be  i>ald-in,  com- 
pared to  7.5  percent  in  the  previous  replen- 
islunent.  Subscriptions  to  ADB  capital  will 
require  5  percent  paid-in,  rather  than  the 
previous  10  percent. 

The  assessment  suggested  reducing  re- 
quiremenU  for  U.S.  budgetary  resources. 
The  need  for  annual  appropriations  begin- 
ning in  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  programs 
proposed  in  the  bill  will  be  $273.7  million, 
compared  to  $358.6  million  under  the  previ- 
ous replenishments— a  reduction  of  23.7  per- 
cent. 

The  U.S.  shares  in  these  replenishment 
agreemente  are  the  same  as,  or  close  to 
shares  in  the  previous  replenishments.  The 
IDB  capital  increase,  which  will  finance  the 
lending  program  from  1983  through  1986. 
wiU  be  $14.8  bUllon  with  a  traditional  U.S. 
share  of  34.5  percent.  The  FSO  replenish- 
ment is  $702  million  with  a  U.S.  share  of 
41.3  percent.  The  ADB  capital  increase, 
which  will  finance  lending  from  1983  to 
1987  will  be  about  $8.1  billion,  and  the  U.S. 
stiare  will  be  16.3  percent.  The  ADF  replen- 
ishment is  $3.2  billion,  and  the  U.S.  share  is 
16.2  percent. 

It  would  be  appreciated  if  you  would  lay 
this  bill  before  the  Senate.  An  Identical  bill 
has  been  submitted  separately  to  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House. 


The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
advised  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
presentation  of  these  ivopoaals  to  Congres 
aiKl  that  enactment  of  this  bill  would  be  in 
accord  with  the  President's  program. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

DOMALD  T.  RaOAJI.* 


By  Mr.  BENTSEN  (for  himself. 

Mrs.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr. 

DiCoNcnn.    Mr.    Nuhw,    Mr. 

Roth,  and  Mr.  Melchkr): 

S.  985.  A  bill  to  change  the  penalty 

provisions  contained  in  section  401(b) 

of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act;  to 

the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

COMTHOLLKD  8X7BSTAHCK8  AMKHDlIKirTS  ACT  OP 
19S3 

•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
introducing  legislation  today  to  amend 
the  Controlled  Substances  Act  In 
order  to  make  it  a  more  effective  de- 
terrent to  traffickers  in  nonnarcotic 
drugs. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  to 
explain  why  this  legislation  is  neces- 
sary and  what  I  am  trying  to  accom- 
plish. As  currently  written,  the  Con- 
trolled Substances  Act  lists  dangerous 
substances  In  five  schedules  and  pro- 
scribes trafficking  in  all  of  them.  The 
most  dangerous  ones  and  the  ones 
that  are  most  subject  to  abuse  are 
listed  in  schedules  I  and  II.  The  act. 
however,  distinguishes  between  nar- 
cotic and  nonnarcotic  drugs  in  regard 
to  penalties  for  dealers.  Trafficking  in 
narcotic  drugs  is  pimishable  by  impris- 
onment for  a  term  of  up  to  15  years  or 
a  fine  of  up  to  $25,000.  or  both.  By 
way  of  contrast,  the  dealer  in  nonnar- 
cotic drugs,  listed  in  schedules  I  and 
II,  is  subject  to  a  jail  term  of  not  more 
than  5  years  or  a  fine  of  up  to  $15,000 
or  both. 

Mr.  President,  this  historical  distinc- 
tion between  narcotic  and  normarcotic 
substances  has  lost  most  of  its  validity 
in  light  of  present  patterns  of  abuse. 
Heroin,  for  example,  is  clearly  a  nar- 
cotic; those  who  deal  in  it  would  be 
liable  to  severe  punishment.  But,  in 
recent  years  we  have  seen  the  advent 
of  widespread  abuse  of  substances  like 
LSD,  PCP,  and  speed,  which  are  at 
least  as  harmful  and  dangerous  as  nar- 
cotic dnigs.  I  do  not  think  I  need 
remind  my  colleagues  what  this  means 
in  terms  of  destroyed  lives  and  in- 
creased levels  of  crime. 

Many  of  these  dangerous  and  illicit 
nonnarcotic  drugs  are  manufactured 
in  domestic  clandestine  laboratories. 
The  General  Accounting  Office  re- 
cently looked  into  this  matter.  Citing 
statistics  from  the  National  Narcotics 
Intelligence  Committee,  the  GAO  con- 
cluded that  these  laboratories  pro- 
duced virtually  aU  of  the  stimulant 
methamphetamine  (speed),  hallucino- 
gens, such  as  phencyclindlne  (PCP). 
and  lysergic  acid  diethylamide  (USD) 
available  in  this  country-  In  addition. 
they  churned  out  substantial  quantl- 


ties  of  amphetamines  and  methaqua- 
lone. 

Nevertheless,  at  a  time  when  we 
have  an  obvious  Increasing  problem 
with  drug  abuse  In  America  and  a  pro- 
liferation of  illegal  manufacturing  cen- 
ters, the  effort  to  enforce  the  Con- 
trolled Substances  Act  has  been  a 
dismal  failure.  The  GAO  study,  which 
I  cited  earlier,  reviewed  68  closed  clan- 
destine laboratory  cases  at  13  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration  field  of- 
fices. These  cases  Involved  153  viola- 
tors who  were  convicted  in  Federal 
courts  for  dealing  in  dangerous  drugs. 
What  happened  to  these  individuals 
who  are  the  source  of  much  of  the  ille- 
gal mlnd-destrosrlng  substances  that 
found  its  way  to  the  streets  during  the 
1978-80  period?  Forty-four  of  them,  or 
29  percent,  never  went  to  prison;  they 
were  placed  on  probation,  had  their 
sentences  suspended,  or  were  simply 
fined.  Fifty-six  of  them,  or  37  percent, 
received  prison  sentences  of  3  years  or 
less.  In  other  words,  Mr.  President, 
even  when  we  catch  and  convict  traf- 
fickers under  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act,  2  out  of  3  of  them  either 
get  off  on  probation  or  serve  less  than 
3  years  in  JaiL  I  think  this  is  an  incred- 
ible and  alarming  statistic. 

The  legislation  I  am  proposing  today 
would  eliminate  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  penalties  for  dealing  in  nar- 
cotic and  nonnarcotic  substances  listed 
in  schedules  I  and  n  of  the  ControUed 
Substances  Act.  Dealing  in  PCP  or 
LSD,  for  example,  would  be  considered 
as  serious— in  terms  of  potential  pun- 
ishment—as trafficking  in  heroin. 

My  legislation  would  require  that  all 
traffickers  in  dangerous  drugs  listed 
under  schedules  I  and  II  be  punished 
by  imprisonment  of  up  to  15  years  or  a 
fine  of  up  to  $25,000,  or  both.  Dealing 
in  nonnarcotic  substances  would  no 
longer  be  a  bargain  in  terms  of  poten- 
tial punishment.  Second  offenders 
would  be  subject  to  30  years  in  Jail  or 
a  fine  of  up  to  $50,000,  or  both.  This 
legislation  would  also  have  the  effect 
of  increasing  the  penalty  for  traffick- 
ing in  PCT  from  10  to  15  years. 

Oime,  Mr.  President,  is  a  major  con- 
cern of  the  American  people.  The  im- 
portation, manufacture,  and  distribu- 
tion of  illegal  substances  creates  much 
of  the  criminal  activity  in  America 
these  dajrs.  It  is  not  enough  to  decry 
crime — we  can  and  we  must  be  pre- 
pared to  do  something  about  it.  The 
legislation  I  am  proposing  today  cer- 
tainly will  not  eliminate  the  Ulegal 
manufacture  of  dangerous  substances, 
but  It  will  be  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. It  will  put  those  persons  who 
traffic  in  poisons  by  PCP,  LSD,  and 
speed,  on  notice  that  once  apprehend- 
ed, they  will  be  liable  for  more  than  a 
slap  on  the  wrist.  It  will  provide  an  in- 
centive for  law  enforcement  officials 
to  concentrate  on  putting  these  clan- 
destine operations  out  of  business.  It 


will  help  focus  attention  on  the  abuse 
of  nonnarcotic  substances. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
move  quickly  to  i4>prove  this  legisla- 
tion. It  follows  recommendations  made 
by  the  Comptroller  General  and  has 
the  support  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRo  at  the  conclusion  of  these  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biU 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicosD.  as  follows: 

S.985 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativa  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congrtu  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "ControUed  Sub- 
stances Amendments  Act  of  1983." 

Sac.  2.  Subsecticm  (b)  of  section  401  of  the 
ControUed  Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C.  841 
(b))  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  the  first  sentence  of  sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  paragraph  (1)  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowing: 

"In  the  case  of  a  controUed  substance  in 
Schedule  I  or  II,  such  person  shaU  be  sen- 
tenced to  a  term  of  imprisonment  of  not 
more  than  15  years,  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$25,000,  or  both."; 

(2)  striking  out  the  first  sentence  of  sub- 
paragraph (B)  of  paragraph  (1)  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  the  f oUowlng: 

"In  the  case  of  a  controUed  substance  in 
schedule  III,  such  person  shaU  be  sentenced 
to  a  term  of  imprisonment  of  not  more  than 
5  years,  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $15,000,  or 
both.": 

(3)  striking  out  paragraph  (5)  and  redesig- 
nating paragraph  (6)  as  paragraph  (5). 

(4)  striking  out  paragraph  (4)  and  Insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowing: 

"Notwithstanding  paragraph  (IK A)  of  this 
subsection,  any  person  who  violates  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  by  distributing  a 
smaU  amount  of  marijuana  for  no  remu- 
neration shaU  be  treated  as  provided  in  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  of  section  844  of  this 
title."* 


By  Mr.  PRESSLER: 
S.  986.  A  bill  to  repeal  employer  re- 
porting requirements  with  respect  to 
tips;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

RKPOXmiG  OP  TIPS 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  reintroducing  my  legisla- 
tion to  repeal  the  tip  income  reporting 
requirements  contained  in  last  year's 
Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  ResponslbUity 
Act.  I  had  previously  introduced  this 
legislation  as  part  of  my  tax  revision 
blU. 

I  have  opposed  the  tip  income  re- 
porting requirements  since  their  initial 
consideration  by  the  Senate.  I  contin- 
ue to  believe  that  these  requirements 
set  a  bad  precedent  in  our  Nation's  tax 
laws. 

Under  the  new  tip  requirements,  res- 
taurant employees  will  be  the  only 
group  of  workers  in  America  to  have 
"assumed  income"  reported  on  their 
W-2  forms.  In  rural  States  like  South 
Dakota  where  tipping  is  far  below  the 
national  average,  our  restaurant  em- 
ployees will  be  forced  to  prove  that 
they  make  less  than  the  IRS's  assump- 


tion of  8-percent  tips.  This  places  the 
biuxlen  of  proof  on  the  taxpayers  and 
their  employers  rather  than  on  the 
IRS  where  it  rightfully  belongs.  I 
would  advocate  that  targeted  audits  by 
the  IRS  be  substituted  for  this  bulky 
legislation. 

I  am  in  favor  of  cracking  down  on 
those  individuals  who  evade  their  fair 
share  of  taxes.  However,  I  believe  that 
this  confusing  and  unfair  law  is  not 
the  best  way  to  tackle  this  problem.  As 
a  member  of  the  Senate  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee's  Subcomtaittee  on 
Government  Regulation  and  Paper- 
work, I  am  particularly  concerned  over 
this  attempt  to  place  the  burden  of 
tax  compliance  on  our  Nation's  small 
businesses— many  of  whom  are  already 
struggling  under  enormous  burdens. 

My  concern  over  these  regulations 
has  been  fueled  by  the  strong  concern 
expressed  by  the  waitresses  of  my 
State.  They  have  organized  an  effec- 
tive grassroots  campaign  to  seek 
repeaL  This  campaign  has  already  re- 
ceived wide  attention  by  media  and 
citizens  alike,  and  I  am  pleased  to  say 
that  their  campaign  is  now  spreading 
to  other  parts  of  the  country. 

This  campaign  reflects  a  deepening 
concern  across  America  that  our  elect- 
ed officials  have  ceased  to  listen  to  the 
problems  of  average  citizens.  If  we  do 
not  begin  to  demonstrate  that  we  do 
hear  their  voices.  I  believe  our  tax 
compliance  will  begin  to  further  dete- 
riorate rather  than  increase. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  Join 
me  in  supporting  repeal  of  the  tip 
income  reporting  requirements. 


By  Mr.  STAFFORD  (by  re- 
quest): 
S.  987.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  imposi- 
tion of  entrance,  admission  or  addi- 
tional user  fees  at  certain  water  re- 
sources development  areas  adminis- 
tered by  the  Department  of  the  Army; 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

DSXR  P^  AT  CKRTAIM  WATKK  RZSOUSCBS 
DKVZLOPIfKirr  AIZAS 

•  Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  request  of  the  administration,  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  author- 
ize the  imposition  of  user  fees  at  cer- 
tain water  resource  development  areas 
administered  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. 

It  is  my  understanding,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  legislation  is  designed 
only  to  remove  existing  legal  impedi- 
ments to  the  charging  of  fees  at  corps 
managed  recreation  areas— inu>edl- 
ments  which  other  Federal  agencies, 
such  as  the  National  Park  Service,  do 
not  confront.  It  is  also  my  imderstand- 
ing,  Mr.  President,  that  the  fees  that 
would  be  charged  would  be  no  higher 
than  those  currently  assessed  at  simi- 
lar Park  Service  facilities,  and  that  the 
funds  generated  from  these  charges 
would  be  transferred  to  the  corpB  to 
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offWt  the  coets  of  managing  these 
i«ci«ati<m  areas,  costs  currently  being 
b(»Tie  by  the  genend  taxpayer.  The 
corps  has  estimated  that  receipts  gen- 
erated by  this  legislation  in  fiscal  year 
1904  would  be  $15  million. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Racoso.  along  with  the 
transmitted  letter  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army  for  Civil  WorlLs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbooss.  as  follows: 

S.M7 
Be  U  enacted  by  tite  SenaU  and  Hotue  of 
RevntenUMvet  of  the  United  States  of 
Ametiea  in  Congreu  anembled.  That,  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Land  ukI  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act  of  IMS.  as  amended  (78  SUt.  897; 
16  UAC.  4601-6a).  Is  further  amended  by: 

(a)  InaerttnK  the  words  ".  water  resource 
devetopment  areas  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  which  are  used  in 
whole  or  in  part  for  recreation  purposes." 
after  the  words  "the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior" in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(a):  and  .  ^ 

(b)  by  deleting  the  next  to  the  last  sen- 
toice  of  subsection  (b). 

Sk.  a.  Section  210  of  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1M8  (Sa  Stat.  784;  16  UAC.  460d-3) 
is  repealed. 

DBP/umfXHT  or  TBX  Abut, 
Wathington,  B.C.  March  3, 1983. 
Hon.  Obokqx  Bush, 
Pretident  of  the  Senate. 
WoMhinoton,  D.C. 

Dkab  Ma.  Pamsmr:  Enclosed  is  a  draft  of 
legislation  "To  authorize  the  imposition  of 
entrance,  admission,  or  additional  user  fees 
at  certain  water  resources  development 
areas  administered  by  the  Department  of 
the  Army." 

This  proposal  is  a  part  of  the  Department 
of  the  Army  Civil  Works  legislative  program 
for  the  First  Session  of  the  98th  Congress. 
The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  the  enactment  of  the  proposal  by 
the  Congress  would  be  in  accord  with  the 
program  of  the  President.  The  Department 
of  the  Army  strongly  recommends  that  the 
proposal  be  enacted  by  the  Congress. 

rUBPOSX  OP  THE  LXGISLATION 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  is 
to  authorize  the  collection  of  certain  fees  at 
water  resources  development  areas  adminis- 
tered by  the  Department  of  the  Army  which 
are  used  in  whole  or  in  part  for  recreational 
purposes.  E^nactment  of  the  legislation 
would  remove  existing  restrictions  on  the 
authority  of  the  Department  of  the  Army  to 
impose  reasonable  charges  for  admission 
and  uae  of  recreation  areas  under  its  admin- 
istration and  would  provide  it  with  author- 
ity comparable  to  that  which  is  available  to 
other  federal  land  and  water  resources  de- 
velopment agencies. 

The  Department  of  the  Army,  tlirough 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  administers 
(me  of  the  largest  systems  for  outdoor  recre- 
ation in  the  entire  federal  government.  In 
Uie  paat.  the  bulk  of  the  cost  of  operating 
this  extensive  program  has  been  borne  by 
the  general  taxpayers  even  though  an  easily 
idoitlflable  group,  those  who  actually  vis- 
ited our  recreation  areas  and  used  our  facili- 
ties, derived  a  direct  benefit  at  Uttle  or  no 
cost  to  themselves.  This  is  because  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  unlike  other  land 
and  water  resources  development  agencies. 
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is  severely  limited  In  the  charges  it  may 
impose  for  admission  to  or  use  of  recreation 
areas  or  facOlUes. 

Certainly,  the  avalUbillty  of  federally  sub- 
sidized outdoor  recreation  is  of  indirect  ben- 
efit to  all  Americans.  However,  those  who 
actually  visit  such  areas  derive  greater  bene- 
fit and  should  be  expected  to  contribute  a 
higher  percentage  of  the  costs  of  maintain- 
ing these  areas  and  facilities.  The  draft  biU 
which  Is  enclosed  is  intended  to  remove  ex- 
isting restrictions  on  the  authority  of  the 
Department  of  the  Army  to  impose  reasona- 
ble fees  and  to  allow  recovery  of  a  larger 
percentage  of  the  costs  of  maintenance 
from  those  who  actually  take  advantage  of 
these  recreational  opportunities.  In  this 
way.  we  can  better  insure  the  continued 
availability  of  funding  needed  to  maintain 
our  recreation  areas  during  these  times  of 
fiscal  restraint.  Enactment  of  the  legislation 
will  also  provide  us  with  greater  manage- 
ment capability  to  protect  the  areas  which 
we  administer. 

Despite  the  fact  that  entrance  and  user 
fees  are  a  fact  of  life  at  sUte  and  local 
recreation  areas,  previous  proposals  to  in- 
crease fees  at  federal  recreation  areas  have 
resulted  In  concerns  tieing  raised  by  many  of 
our  citizens.  Unfortunately,  the  economic 
reaUties  of  the  federal  budget  are  forcing 
many  of  us  in  government  to  choose  be- 
tween reasonable  cuts  or  alternative  sources 
of  funding  for  many  popular  programs. 
While  we  cannot  be  sure  that  all  elements 
of  the  public  will  understand  the  difficult 
decisions  confronting  us  in  this  area,  we  can 
assure  the  Congress  and  the  public  in  gener- 
al that  any  system  of  user  fees  which  will  be 
imposed  wUl  be  designed  to  Insure  the  con- 
tinued availability  of  meaningful  outdoor 
recreational  opportunities  to  all  of  our  citi- 
zens. 

COST  AlfD  BUSGBT  DATA 

The  enactment  of  this  proposal  will  allow 
the  Department  of  the  Army  to  increase  the 
amounts  collected  from  the  users  of  recrea- 
tion facilities  which  it  administers.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  this  will  result  in  net  receipts  of 
$15  million  in  fiscal  year  1984  with  addition- 
al net  receipts  of  approximately  $18  million 
anticipated  In  subsequent  years.  These 
amounts  would,  in  turn,  be  available  for  ap- 
propriation to  fund  the  outdoor  recreation 
program  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  reduc- 
ing the  burden  on  the  General  Fund  of  the 
Treasury.  Receipts  from  collected  fees  will 
be  credited  to  the  already  established  spe- 
cial recreation  user  fees  account  and  remain 
available  until  expended. 

ENnSOmfKHTAL  ARD  CIVIL  RIGHTS  IMPACTS 

Enactment  of  the  enclosed  legislation  will 
not  have  any  significant  environmental  or 
civil  rights  impacts. 
Sincerely, 

William  R.  Oiahklli, 

Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Army  (CivU  WorksJ.m 

By  Mr.  JEPSEN: 

S.  989.  A  bill  to  make  changes  in  cer- 
tain elements  of  military  compensa- 
tion and  In  certain  personnel  pro- 
grams, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

OMRiBus  muxtart  pnsomnL  act  op  isss 
•  Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 21,  1983,  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  reported  out  the 
Uniformed  Services  Pay  Act  of  1982. 
Unfortunately,  a  provision  of  the  bill 
pertaining  to  section  138  of  title  10, 


United  States  Code,  created  a  prob- 
lem, and  as  a  result,  the  bill  was  not 
considered  by  the  Senate  prior  to  the 
adjournment  of  the  97th  Congress. 
Most  of  the  pay  ahd  benefit  provisions 
in  the  legislation  have  been  signed 
into  law.  They  include  the  pay  raise 
for  fiscal  1983.  extension  of  the  enlist- 
ment and  reenlistment  authority 
through  September  30.  1983.  as  well  as 
the  reinsUtement  of  social  security 
benefits  for  the  families  of  service 
members  killed  in  action.  These  com- 
pensation initiatives  have  been  vital  in 
sustaining  the  process  of  rebuilding 
oiu*  Armed  Forces. 

Today,  recruiting  and  retention  sta- 
tistics are  most  encouraging.  The  serv- 
ices are  experiencing  great  success  in 
meeting  their  quantity  and  quality  re- 
cruiting goals.  Over  80  percent  of  the 
Army's  new  recruits  are  high  school 
graduates  and  in  the  upper  mental 
group  categories.  This  represents  a 
dramatic  Improvement  over  the  levels 
experienced  in  previous  years;  in  fact, 
these  are  some  of  the  best  results 
since  the  beginning  of  the  All-Volun- 
teer Force.  Equally  important,  the 
skill  shortages  and  imbalances  in  our 
career  force  are  diminishing.  The  hem- 
orrhage of  experienced  NCO's  and 
petty  officers  has  ceased  to  be  a  criti- 
cal problem 

A  number  of  factors  are  responsible 
for  this  change:  An  enhanced  national 
appreciation  for  military  service;  the 
current  economic  situation,  and  in- 
creased pay  and  benefits.  The  military 
pay  raises  of  1980  and  1981  had  re- 
stored military  pay  to  levels  compara- 
ble with  those  in  the  private  sector. 
Further,  the  targeted  pay  raises  initi- 
ated by  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee in  1981  have  been  especially  effec- 
tive in  reducing  intergrade  pay  com- 
pression and  stemming  the  alarming 
losses  of  midcareer  smd  senior  non- 
commissioned officers. 

However,  we  carmot  be  certain  that 
these  trends  wlU  continue  as  the  econ- 
omy recovers  and  the  male  youth  pop- 
ulation declines  by  the  mld-1980's. 
Based  upon  the  experiences  of  the  late 
1970's,  we  must  not  forget  how  fragile 
the  current  recruiting  and  retention 
statistics  may  be.  Therefore,  it  is  es- 
sential to  continue  the  momentum 
which  began  in  1980. 1  believe  that  we 
can  do  so  in  a  positive  and  cost-effec- 
tive maimer. 

Senator  TowxR  and  I  have  jointly  in- 
troduced a  proposal  which  would  pro- 
vide a  modest  pay  increase  for  our 
service  men  and  women  begiiming  in 
April  1984.  But  In  this  time  of  con- 
strained budgets,  we  must  look  to  in- 
novative, low-cost  initiatives  to  provide 
for  improved  management  of  our  mili- 
tary personnel.  For  that  reason.  I  have 
decided  to  reintroduce  most  of  t&e 
provisions  that  were  Included  In  the 
Uniformed  Services  Pay  Act  of  1982, 
but  were  not  acted  upon  by  the  Senate 


before  the  adjournment  of  the  97th 
Congress. 

It  is  my  intmtlon  to  include  these 
provlBlonB  as  part  of  the  defense  au- 
thortetion  for  fiscal  1M4  if  they  are 
not  considered  as  s^Mimte  legislation. 
I  want  to  emphasise  that  these  are  not 
the  only  personnel  management  inltlar 
Uves  that  I  will  try  to  Include  in  the 
defense  authorization  bill.  They  are 
not  My  subcommittee  is  now  consider- 
ing other  proposals  that  have  tieen 
raised  during  the  hearings  on  the  cur- 
rent defense  authorization  request. 

I  would  like  to  hlghUght  a  few  of  the 
major  provisions  of  the  Omnibus  BClli- 
tary  Persoimel  Act  of  1983. 

MiLiTAaT  aammfKirT  CHAHOB 

This  legislation  contains  two  pro- 
posed changes  to  the  method  of  com- 
puting military  retired  pay.  After  con- 
sidering the  administration's  four  pro- 
posals on  this  issue  and  the  recent 
congressional  actions  to  limit  COLA 
increases  for  military  retirees,  the 
committee  adopted  the  provision 
rounding  down  retired  pay  monthly 
annuities  to  the  next  lower  dollar  and 
elimination  of  the  current  1-year  "look 
back"  provision.  A  save-pay  clause 
would  protect  those  service  members 
who  were  eligible  to  retire  on  the  date 
of  enactment  and  choose  to  remain  on 
active  duty  after  the  3-year  grace 
period  expires. 


KVBAIfDOUAU) 

Greater  reliance  on  our  Reserve  and 
Ouard  Forces  is  a  sure-fire  way  to  im- 
prove our  manpower  readiness  at  a 
greatly  reduced  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 
The  Omnibus  Military  Personnel  Act 
of  1983  continues  to  stress  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Reserve  and  Ouard  to  our 
total  force.  In  order  to  assist  the  serv- 
ices in  overcoming  their  shortage  of 
pretrained  manpower  in  the  Selected 
Reserve  and  Individual  Ready  Re- 
serve, the  committee  has  recommend- 
ed adoption  of  four  initiatives  as  fol- 
lows: First,  extending  the  military 
service  obligation  from  6  years  to  a 
period  of  at  least  6  years  but  not  more 
than  8  years;  second,  a  bonus  for  indi- 
viduals enlisting  or  reenllsting  in  the 
combat  or  combat  support  skills  of  the 
IRR  where  critical  skill  shortages 
exist;  third  ix>rtal-to-portal  medical 
coverage  for  reservists  who  are  injured 
during  transit  associated  with  Inactive 
duty  for  training  drills;  and.  fourth,  in- 
creasing the  time  limit  from  90  to  180 
days  in  which  the  current  100.000  Se- 
lected Reserve  callup  may  be  exercised 
and  the  emergency  retention  of  criti- 
cal skill  persoimel  during  that  same 
180-day  period. 

Additional  Reserve  and  Ouard  man- 
agement provisions  concerning  promo- 
tion, recall,  and  transfer  to  the  Re- 
tired Reserve  are  also  covered  in  the 
bilL 

MIUTAST  MKDICm 

Today,  we  face  a  cost  crisis  in  mili- 
tary medicine  coupled  with  an  inabil- 


ity to  provide  adequate  medical  care  to 
those  who  fall  in  combat  in  defense  of 
this  country.  TUs  is  an  intolerable  sit- 
uaticm  which  must  be  corrected.  The 
Subcommittee  on  Manpower  and  Per- 
soimel has  held  two  hearings  on  these 
issues  and  has  recommended  a  number 
of  studies  and  projects  on  alternative 
methods  to  control  medical-care  costs, 
to  Improve  the  quality  of  care,  and  to 
insure  medical  readiness  in  the  event 
of  mobilization. 

In  summary,  the  provisions  high- 
lighted above,  as  weU  as  the  others 
contained  in  the  bill,  will  provide  for 
greatly  improved  management  of  our 
military  personnel.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  measure. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Recohs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcohd.  as  follows: 

S.989 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Mouse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Omnibus  Military 
Personnel  Act  of  1983". 

TITLE  I-SPECIAL  PAY  AND  TRAVEL 
AND  TRANSPORTATION  MATTERS 

xxmrsioii  op  spbcial  pat  por  aviatioh 

CARKXR  OPPICERS 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Section  301b<e)  of  title  37. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  During  the  period  beginning  on  Octo- 
ber 14,  1981,  and  ending  on  September  30, 
1984,  only  agreements  executed  by  officers 
of  the  Navy  or  Marine  Corps  may  be  accept- 
ed under  this  section. 

"(3)  During  the  period  beginning  on  Octo- 
ber 1,  1983.  and  ending  on  September  30. 
1984,  only  an  agreement— 

"(A)  that  is  executed  by  an  officer  who— 

"(1)  has  at  least  six  but  less  than  eleven 
years  of  active  duty; 

"(11)  has  completed  the  minimum  service 
required  for  aviation  training;  and 

"(ill)  has  not  previously  t>een  paid  q>ecial 
I>ay  authorized  by  this  section;  and 

"(B)  that  requires  the  officer  to  remain  on 
active  duty  in  aviation  service  for  either 
three  or  four  years; 

may  be  accepted  under  this  section.  An  offi- 
cer from  whom  an  agreement  is  accepted 
during  such  [>erlod  may  be  paid  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  $4,000  for  each  year  covered 
by  that  agreement  if  that  officer  agrees  to 
remain  on  active  duty  for  three  years  or  an' 
amotmt  not  to  exceed  $6,000  for  each  year 
covered  by  that  agreement  if  that  officer 
agrees  to  remain  on  active  duty  for  four 
years.  An  agreement  that  requires  an  officer 
to  remain  on  active  duty  in  aviation  service 
for  six  years  may  also  lie  accepted  during 
such  period  if  the  officer  meets  the  require- 
ments of  clause  (A)  of  this  paragraph  and 
the  officer  has  completed  less  than  seven 
years  of  active  duty.  An  officer  from  whom 
such  an  agreement  is  accepted  may  be  paid 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  $6,000  for  each 
year  covered  by  the  agreement. 

"(4)  An  officer  may  not  receive  incentive 
pay  under  section  301  of  this  title  for  the 
performance  of  hazardous  duty  for  any 
period  of  service  which  the  officer  is  obligat- 


ed to  serve  pursuant  to  an  agreement  en- 
tered into  under  this  section.". 

(b)  Section  MlMf)  of  Utie  97.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"September  30,  1983"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "September  30, 1984". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  shall  take  effect  on  October  1. 
1983. 

(dXl)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
eligibility  for  special  pay  for  aviation  career 
officers  under  secticm  301b  of  title  37, 
United  States  Code,  should  be  made  avail- 
able only  to  officers  who  will  likely  be  in- 
duced to  remain  on  active  duty  in  aviation 
service  by  receipt  of  the  special  pay. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shaU 
submit  to  the  Congress  not  later  than  July 
1,  1984,  a  written  report,  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  on  the  payment  of 
special  pay  for  aviation  career  officers 
under  section  301b  of  title  37,  United  SUtes 
Code,  since  October  1,  1983.  Such  report 
shall  include— 

(A)  a  list  of  the  specific  aviation  special- 
ties by  aircraft  type  determined  to  be  criti- 
cal for  purposes  of  the  payment  of  special 
pay  under  such  section  since  October  1, 
1983: 

(B)  the  number  of  officers  within  each 
critical  aviation  specialty  who  received  the 
special  pay  under  such  section  since  October 
1.  1983,  by  grade,  years  of  prior  active  serv- 
ice, and  amounts  of  spetdal  pay  received 
under  such  section: 

(C)  an  explanation  and  Justification  for 
the  Secretary's  designation  of  an  aviation 
specialty  as  "critical"  and  for  the  paymmt 
of  special  pay  under  section  301b  of  such 
title  to  officers  who  have  more  than  eight 
years  of  prior  active  service  and  who  are 
serving  in  pay  grade  0-4  or  above,  if  pay- 
ment of  such  pay  was  made  to  such  officers; 
and 

(D)  an  evaluation  of  the  progress  made 
since  October  1,  1983.  toward  eliminating 
shortages  of  aviators  in  the  aviation  special- 
ties designated  by  the  Secretary  as  crlticaL 

ADVANCE  TRAVEL  AND  TRANSPORTATION  POR 
EDUCATION  PITRPOSXS  POR  DEPENDENT  CHIL- 
DREN or  MEMBERS  STATIONED  OVERSEAS 

Sec.  102.  (aKl)  Chapter  7  of  UUe  37, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"§  430.  Travel  and  tranaportatioii  allowaiicca:  ad- 
vance travel  from  oTcneaa  for  dependent  dUl- 
drcn  for  education  putpoac* 

"(a)  Under  uniform  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretaries  concerned,  a  member  of  a 
uniformed  service— 

"(1)  whose  permanent  duty  station  is  out- 
side the  United  States: 

"(2)  who  is  accompanied  at  or  near  that 
station  by  a  dependent  described  in  section 
401(2)  of  this  tlUe  who  has  been  admitted 
for  enrollment  in  a  postseoondary  educa- 
tional institution  in  the  United  States;  and 

"(3)  who  would  be  entitled  to  the  travel 
and  transportation  allowances  provided  for 
by  secUon  406<aKl)  of  this  tiUe  for  the  de- 
pendent if  the  member  were  ordered  to 
make  a  permanent  change  of  station; 
may  be  provided  transportation  in  kind  for 
the  dependent,  reimbursement  therefor,  or 
a  monetary  allowance  in  place  of  that  trans- 
portation at  a  rate  equal  to  the  rate  pre- 
scribed for  a  monetary  allowance  under  sec- 
tion 406(aKl)  of  this  title  from  the  mem- 
ber's duty  station  to  a  port  of  debarkation 
in  the  United  States  nearest  the  member's 
overseas  duty  station  or  to  the  membo's 
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home    of    reeord.    whldMrnr    point    the 
member  ipecUtes. 

"(b)  IX  a  membw  hM  been  provided  with 
the  tnvel  and  traiMporUtlon  allowmnces  ku- 
ttiortaed  by  subaecUon  (a)  of  thla  aeeUon  for 
ft  dependent,  the  member  is  not  entitled  to 
the  travel  and  tranaportation  allowances 
mtMribed  by  section  40e(aXl)  of  this  UUe 
for  thf^  dependent  to  which  such  member 
otberviae  would  be  entitled  when  ordered  to 
make  a  pomanent  change  of  station  from 
the  duty  station  referred  to  in  subsection 
(aXl)  of  this  section.". 

(3)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chspter  is  amended  by  adding  after 
the  item  reliving  to  section  439  the  follow- 
ing new  item: 

"430.  Travel  and  transportation  allowances: 
advance  travel  from  overseas 
for  d^^endent  children  for  edu- 
cation purposes.". 
(b>  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  take  effect  on  October  1.  1983.  or 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
whichever  is  later,  and  shaU  apply  only  to 
travel  and  transportation  of  dependent  chil- 
dren which  commences  on  or  after  that 
date. 

ADVAMGZ  FATHnrr  OF  THAVn.  AlID  T«AllSPORTA- 
TIOM  ALLOWAHCB  FOa  KSCORTS  AWB  ATTUfD- 
AIRS  OF  DKRRDUITS 

Sac.  103.  (a)  Section  1038  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  sen- 
tmce:  "The  aUowances  authorised  to  be 
paid  under  this  section  may  be  paid  in  ad- 
vance.". 

(b)  The  last  sentence  of  section  1040(a)  of 
such  title  is  amended  by  Inserting  "and  may 
be  paid  In  advance."  after  "attendants". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  and  shall  apply  to 
travel  performed  on  or  after  that  date  by  es- 
corts or  attendants  of  dependents. 

ixxxBUHSoixirrs  rxM  aocoiimodatiors  nt 

FLACK  OF  QUARTSKS 

Sk.  104.  (a)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section 
7S73(b)  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  The  total  amount  of  reimbursement 
under  this  subsection  may  not  exceed 
89.000.000  for  fiscal  year  1981.  $6,300,000  for 
fiscal  year  1982.  $1,700,000  for  fiscal  year 
1983,  aiKl  $2,700,000  for  fiscal  year  1984.". 

(b)  SecUon  3  of  Public  Law  96-357  (94 
Stat.  1182;  10  UJS.C.  7572  note)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "September  30,  1982"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "September  30, 1984". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

FKZBEK  OM  dXTAIH  ALLOWAMCU  DnRIMG  FISCAL 
TXAK  1S84 

Sac.  105.  During  fiscal  year  1984— 

(1)  the  rates  for  dependents  for  the  mone- 
tary allowance  in  lieu  of  transportation 
under  section  404(d)  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  may  not  exceed  the  rates  in 
effect  for  such  allowance  on  October  1. 
1982: 

(2)  the  weight  allowances  for  transporta- 
tion of  baggage  and  household  effects  pre- 
scribed under  section  406(b)  of  title  37. 
United  States  Ckxle,  may  not  exceed  the  al- 
lowances for  such  purpose  in  effect  on  Octo- 
ber 1,  1982.  except  that  the  weight  allow- 
ancea  for  members  In  pay  grades  E-7.  E-8, 
and  E-9  may  be  increased  by  not  more  than 
1.500  pounds  above  the  weight  allowances  in 
effect  for  members  in  such  pay  grades  on 
such  date;  and 
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(3)  the  regulations  for  determining  when 
peimlsBion  to  mess  separately  may  be  grant- 
ed for  purposes  of  the  basic  aUowance  for 
subsistence  paid  under  section  403(b)  of  UUe 
37.  United  States  Code,  may  not  be  revised 
so  as  to  permit  the  granting  of  such  permis- 
sion to  any  category  of  members  that  was 
not  eligible  for  such  permission  on  October 
1.1982. 

USTHICnOH  oil  ALLOW AWCI  FOR 
TRAHSPORTATIOIf  OF  MOTOR  VTHICLI 

Sk.  106.  Section  406(bXl)  of  UUe  37. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(A)"  before  "Except  as 
provided  In  paragraph  (2)";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  third  and  fourth 
sentences;  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(B)  Subject  to  uniform  regulaUons  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretaries  concerned,  in  the 
case  of  a  permanent  change  of  station  in 
which  the  Secretary  concerned  has  author- 
ized transportation  of  a  motor  vehicle  under 
section  2634  of  UUe  10  (except  when  such 
transporUtion  is  authorized  from  the  old 
duty  station  to  the  new  duty  station),  the 
member  is  enUUed  to  a  monetary  allowance 
for  transportaUon  of  that  motor  vehicle— 

"(1)  from  the  old  duty  station  to— 

"(I)  the  customary  port  of  embarkaUon 
which  is  nearest  the  old  duty  sUUon  if  de- 
livery of  the  motor  vehicle  to  the  port  of 
embarlcation  Is  not  made  in  conjunction 
with  the  member's  travel  to  the  member's 
port  of  embarluition;  or 

"(11)  the  customary  port  of  embarkation 
which  Is  nearest  to  the  member's  port  of 
embarkation  If  delivery  of  the  motor  vehicle 
to  the  port  of  embarkation  is  made  in  con- 
junction with  the  member's  travel  to  the 
member's  port  of  embarlution; 
whichever  is  most  cost-effective  for  the 
Government  considering  all  operational, 
travel,  and  transportation  requirements  in- 
cident to  such  change  of  station;  and 

"(11)  from  the  customary  port  of  debarka- 
tion which  has  been  designated  by  the  Gov- 
ernment as  most  cost-effective  for  the  Gov- 
ermnent  considering  all  operational,  travel, 
and  transportation  requirements  incident  to 
such  change  of  sUtion  to  the  new  duty  sta- 
tion. 

Such  monetary  allowance  shall  be  estab- 
lished at  a  rate  per  mile  that  does  not 
exceed  the  rate  established  under  section 
404(dKl)  of  this  title.". 

TITLE  II— RETIRED  PAY  MATTERS 
HOUItnnfG  OF  RETIRKD  FAY  AHD  SURVIVOR  AM- 

mnnas   to   hdct   lowkr   wholx   dollar 

AMOintT 


Sec.  201.  (aKl)  Section  1401(a)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  second  sentence  the  foUowlng  new 
sentence:  "The  amount  computed,  if  not  a 
multiple  of  $1,  shall  t)e  rounded  to  the  next 
lower  multiple  of  $1.". 

(2)  Section  1401a  of  such  UUe  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(g)  Retired  or  retainer  pay  of  a  member 
or  former  member  of  an  armed  force  as  ad- 
justed under  this  section,  if  not  a  mulUple 
of  $1,  shall  be  rounded  to  the  next  lower 
multiple  of  $1.". 

(3)  Section  1402(a)  of  such  title  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "as  follows:"  in  the  first 
sentence  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "ac- 
cording to  the  following  table.  The  amount 
recomputed,  if  not  a  mulUple  of  $1,  shall  be 
rounded  to  the  next  lower  mulUple  of  $1.". 

(4)  Section  1402(d)  of  such  UUe  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "as  follows:"  in  the  first 


sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "ae- 
cordlng  to  the  following  table.  The  amount 
oomputed,  if  not  a  mulUple  of  $1,  shall  be 
rounded  to  the  next  lower  mtUUple  of  $1.". 

(5)  SecUon  1403a(a)  of  such  tlUe  U  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "as  follows:"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "according  to  the  follow- 
ing table.  The  amount  recomputed.  If  not  a 
mulUple  of  $1.  shall  be  rounded  to  the  next 
lower  multiple  of  $1.". 

(6)  Section  1403a(d)  of  such  UUe  is  amend- 
ed by  stritdng  out  "as  follows:"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "according  to  the  follow- 
ing table.  The  amount  computed,  if  not  a 
mulUple  of  $1.  shall  be  roimded  to  the  next 
lower  multiple  of  $1.". 

(7)  SecUon  3991  of  such  UUe  Is  amended 
by  inserting  after  the  second  sentence  the 
following  new  sentence:  "The  amount  com- 
puted, if  not  a  multiple  of  $1.  shall  be 
rounded  to  the  next  lower  multiple  of  $1.". 

(8)  Section  3992  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "as  follows:"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "according  to  the  following 
table.  The  amount  recomputed.  If  not  a  mul- 
Uple of  $1.  shall  be  rounded  to  the  next 
lower  multiple  of  $1.". 

(9)  Section  6151  of  such  UUe  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(e)  Retired  pay  computed  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  or  (c).  If  not  a  mulUple  of  $1.  shall 
be  roimded  to  the  next  lower  mulUple  of 

$1.". 

(lOXA)  Chapter  571  of  such  tlUe  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"B  6333.  Treatment  of  fraction*  of  dollar  amounts 

in  computing  retired  and  retainer  pay 

"Retired  or  retainer  pay  computed  under 

this  chapter,  if  not  a  multiple  of  $1.  shall  be 

rounded  to  the  next  lower  multiple  of  $1.". 

(B)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 

of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 

end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  item: 

"6333.  Treatment  of  fracUons  of  dollar 
amounts  in  computing  retired 
and  retainer  pay.". 

(11)  Section  6383  of  such  UUe  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng 
new  subsection: 

"(k)  Retired  pay  computed  tmder  subsec- 
tion (c).  if  not  a  multiple  of  $1.  shaU  be 
rounded  to  the  next  lower  multiple  of  $1.". 

(12)  Section  8991  of  such  tiUe  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  the  second  sentence  the 
foUowlng  new  sentence:  "The  amount  com- 
puted, if  not  a  multiple  of  $1.  shaU  be 
roimded  to  the  next  lower  multiple  of  $1.". 

(13)  Section  8992  of  such  tiUe  is  amended 
by  strilting  out  "as  foUows:"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "according  to  the  foUowlng 
table.  The  amount  recomputed,  if  not  a  mul- 
tiple of  $1.  shaU  be  roimded  to  the  next 
lower  multiple  of  $1.". 

(14KA)  SecUon  1437(a)  of  such  tlUe  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowlng  new  sentence:  "The  monthly 
amount  of  an  annuity  payable  under  this 
subchapter,  if  not  a  multiple  of  $1.  shaU  be 
rounded  to  the  next  lower  multiple  of  $1.". 

(B)  Section  1451  of  such  UUe  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng 
new  subsection: 

"(e)  The  monthly  amount  of  an  annuity 
payable  under  this  subchapter.  If  not  a  mul- 
tiple of  $1.  ShaU  be  rounded  to  the  next 
lower  mulUple  of  $1.". 

(b)  SecUon  433(a)  of  UUe  14,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  sentence: 
"Retired  pay.  if  not  a  mulUple  of  $1.  shall 


be  rounded  to  the  next  lower  multiple  of 
II.". 

(c)  Seetian  16(a)  of  the  Coast  and  Oeodet- 
ic  Survey  CatnmtaBioned  Offloers'  Act  of 
1948  (33  U.ac.  853o>  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing  new  sen- 
tence: "Retired  pay,  if  not  a  mulUple  of  $1, 
shall  be  rounded  to  the  next  lower  multiple 
of  $1.". 

(d>  SecUon  211(a)  of  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  Act  (43  UJS.C.  313(a))  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing  new 
paragraph: 

"(7)  Retired  pay  computed  under  secUon 
310(gX3)  or  under  paragraph  (4)  or  (5)  of 
this  subaecUon,  if  not  a  mulUple  of  $1,  shaU 
be  rounded  to  the  next  lower  mulUple  of 
$1.'*. 

(e)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
ShaU  take  effect  on  January  1,  1984.  in  the 
case  of  peracms  who  first  become  entiUed  to 
retired  or  retainer  pay  on  or  after  that  date, 
and  on  April  1,  1984,  in  the  case  of  aU  other 
persons  enUUed  to  retired  or  retainer  pay. 

UMITATIOII  on  AFPLICABILITT  OF  ORX  TXAR 
LOOK-BACK  FROVISIOM 

Sk.  303.  (aXl)  SubsecUon  (e)  of  section 
1401a  of  UUe  10.  United  SUtes  0>de.  U  re- 
pealed. 

(3XA)  Notwithstanding  the  repeal  of  such 
subsection,  the  provisions  of  such  subsec- 
Uon  shaU  apply  in  the  case  of  any  member 
or  former  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  eli- 
gible to  retire  on  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  for  a  period  of  three  years  after 
such  date  in  the  same  manner  such  provi- 
sions would  have  appUed  had  they  not  been 
repealed. 

(B)  The  amount  of  retired  or  retainer  pay 
of  any  member  or  former  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  who  was  eligible  to  retire  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
who  becomes  entitled  to  such  pay  at  any 
time  after  the  end  of  the  three-year  period 
beginning  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  may  not  be  less  than  it  would  have 
been  had  he  become  entitled  to  retired  or 
retainer  pay  on  the  day  before  the  end  of 
such  three-year  period. 

(b)  SubaecUon  (f)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ",  subject  to  sub- 
secUon  (e)  of  this  section,"  in  the  second 
sentence. 

TITLE  m— PERSONNEL  BIANAOEMENT 
MATTERS 

TDfPORART  IlfCREASE  IR  THE  NX7MBER  OF 
GKIfXRAL  AWD  FLAG  OFFICERS  ON  ACTIVE  DUTY 

Sk.  301.  (a)  Notwithstanding  section 
811(aXl)  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Ap- 
propriation AuthorizaUon  Act.  1978  (10 
U.S.C.  131  note),  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  on  September  30.  1984.  the  total 
number  of  commissioned  officers  on  active 
duty  in  the  Army.  Air  Force,  and  Marine 
Corps  above  the  grade  of  colonel,  and  in  the 
Navy  above  the  grade  of  captain,  may  be  a 
number  in  excess  of  1.073,  but  not  in  excess 
of  1,100. 

(b)  Of  the  additional  number  of  commis- 
sioned officers  authorized  by  subsection  (a) 
to  be  on  active  duty  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  on  Septeml>er  30,  1984,  in  the  grades 
specified  In  such  subsection,  the  Navy  shaU 
be  enUUed  to  not  less  than  seven  and  the 
BCarlne  Corps  shaU  be  entlUed  to  not  less 
than  two. 

XaAKSFKR  OF  rOBLIC  BSALTH  SKRVICC  OFFICERS 
TO  OTRSa  UHIFOUCKD  SKRVICK8 

Sk.  302.  (aXl)  Section  716  of  UUe  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
foUows: 
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the  AiMcd  Fofcct,  tkc  Natknal  OcewUe  aiid 
AlMoapiMrle  Adrntidrtratioa,  and  the  Public 
Health  Bcrricc 

"(aXl)  The  President  may,  within  author- 
ized strengths  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
officer  involved,  transfer  any  commissioned 
officer  of  a  uniformed  service  from  his  uni- 
formed service  to.  and  appoint  him  in.  an- 
other uniformed  service.  The  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  TransportaUon  with  respect  to  the  Coast 
Guard  when  it  is  not  operating  as  a  service 
in  the  Navy,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  shaU  JoinUy  establish,  by  regula- 
Uons approved  by  the  President.  poUcies 
and  procedures  for  such  transfers  and  ap- 
pointments. 

"(2)  In  this  section,  'uniformed  service' 
means  any  of  the  Armed  Forces,  the  Com- 
missioned Cterps  of  the  National  Oceanic 
and  AtmoBphe!ric  Administration,  or  the 
Commissioned  Corps  of  the  PubUc  Health 
Service. 

"(b)  An  officer  transferred  under  this  sec- 
tion may  not  t>e  assigned  precedence  or  rela- 
Uve  rank  higher  than  that  wliich  he  held  on 
the  day  before  the  transfer. 

"(cXl)  An  officer  who  previously  served 
on  active  duty  as  a  commissioned  officer  of 
the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration or  the  PubUc  Health  Service 
and  who  is  appointed  or  reappointed  as  a 
commissioned  officer  in  any  other  uni- 
formed service  shaU  be  credited  for  pur- 
poses of  computing  such  officer's  ellgibUlty 
to  retire,  and  the  amount  of  such  officer's 
retired  pay,  with  the  number  of  years  of 
service  with  which  he  was  credited  for  such 
purposes  on  the  day  before  the  terminaUon 
of  his  previous  period  of  active  duty. 

"(2)  For  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
grade  and  rank  within  grade  of  a  commis- 
sioned officer  of  the  PubUc  Health  Service 
who  transfers  to,  and  is  ^pointed  as  a  com- 
missioned officer  in,  an  Armed  Force,  the 
Secretary  concerned  may,  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
credit  such  officer  at  the  time  of  such  ap- 
pointment with  any  period  of  active  com- 
missioned service  that  such  officer  per- 
formed as  a  commissioned  officer  in  the 
PubUc  Health  Service.". 

(2)  The  item  relating  to  such  section  in 
the  table  of  sections  at  the  lieginnlng  of 
chapter  41  of  such  title  is  amended  to  read 
as  foUows: 

"716.  Commissioned  officers:  transfers 
among  the  Armed  Forces,  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration,  and  the 
PubUc  Health  Service.". 

(b)  Clause  (13)  of  section  3(a)  of  the  Act 
of  August  10.  1956  (33  U.S.C.  857a(a)).  is 
amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

'(13)  Section  716,  Commissioned  officers: 
transfers  among  the  Armed  Forces,  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion, and  the  PubUc  Health  Service.". 

EXTENSION  OF  PERIOD  DURING  WHICH  CERTAIN 
ACCUMULATED  LEAVE  MAY  BE  USED 

Sk.  303.  (a)  The  last  sentence  of  section 
701(f)  of  UUe  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  is 
amended  by  inserting  "third"  after  "end  of 
the". 

(bXl)  The  amendment  made  by  subsec- 
Uon  (a)  ShaU  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  and  shaU  apply  to 
leave  accumulated  under  section  701(f)  of 
such  title  after  September  30. 1980. 

(2)  A  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  who 
was  authorized  under  secUon  701(f)  of  such 


UUe  to  accumulate  ninety  days'  leave  durtng 
fiscal  year  1980.  1981.  or  1983  and  lost  any 
leave  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1961.  1982.  or 

1983.  respecUvely.  because  of  the  provistona 
of  the  last  sentence  of  such  section,  as  in 
effect  on  the  day  before  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  ShaU  be  credited  with 
such  lost  leave  and  may  retain  leave  in 
excess  of  sixty  days  unUl  (A)  September  30. 

1984.  or  (B)  the  end  of  the  third  fiscal  year 
after  the  year  in  which  such  leave  was  accu- 
mulated, whichever  is  later,  but  in  no  case 
may  such  a  member  accumuli^  leave  in 
excess  of  ninety  days. 

(3)  Section  404  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense AuthorizaUon  Act,  1983  (Public  Law 
97-252).  is  repealed. 

AUTHORITY  TO  WAIVE  AGE  RSQUnUDfEirr  FOR 
ORIOniAL  APFOnnnfKHT  as  a  COMMISSIONED 
OFFICER  IN  CERTAIN  CASES 

Sk.  304.  SecUon  532  of  UUe  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  subsecUon: 

"(e)  Under  regulaUons  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned may  waive  the  requirement  of  sub- 
section (aK2)  in  the  case  of  any  person  if 
the  Secretary  concerned  determines  that 
the  waiver  should  be  made  because  of  ex- 
ceptional or  unusual  circumstances  and  be- 
cause the  person  with  respect  to  whom  the 
waiver  is  being  made  has  a  parUcular  skUl 
needed  by  the  Armed  Force  concerned.". 

ASSISTANT  SECRETARIES 

Sk.  305.  (aXl)  Section  136(a)  of  UUe  10. 
United  States  Ck)de.  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "seven"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"ten". 

(2)  Section  136(b)  of  such  UUe  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  the  fifth  sentence  the  fol- 
lowing: "One  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries 
shaU  be  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Command,  Control.  Communications, 
and  Intelligence.  He  shaU  have  as  his  princi- 
pal duty  the  overaU  supervision  of  com- 
mand, control,  communications,  and  inteUi- 
gence  affairs  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense.". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  3013  of 
tiUe  10.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "four"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "five". 

(c)  The  first  sentence  of  section  5034(a)  of 
such  UUe  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"three"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "four". 

(d)  Section  5315  of  UUe  5.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(7)"  after  "Assistant 
Secretaries  of  Defense"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "(10)"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "(4)"  after  "Assistant 
Secretaries  of  the  Army"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "(5)";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "(3)"  after  "Assistant 
Secretaries  of  the  Navy"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "(4)". 

TITLE  IV— RESERVE  MATTERS 

AUTHORITY  TO  INCREASE  TOTAL  TERM  OF 
SBBVICB  Dt  THE  ARMED  FORCES 

Sk.  401.  (aXl)  SecUon  511  of  UUe  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(A)  in  subsection  (b).  by  striking  out  "six 
years"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "not  less 
than  six  years  nor  more  than  eight  years": 
and 

(B)  in  subsection  (d).  by  striking  out  "six 
years"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "not  less 
than  six  years  nor  more  than  eight  years". 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  this  secUon 
shaU  apply  only  with  respect  to  persons  who  ^ 
enlist  under  the  authority  of  subsecUon  (b) 
or  (d)  of  secUon  511  of  UUe  10.  United 
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Statat  Code,  sixty  or  more  (toys  after  the 
date  of  tbe  enactment  of  tlila  Act. 

(bXt)  Sutawetlon  (a)  of  aectton  651  of  Utle 
10.  United  States  Code,  ta  amakted  to  read 
aafoUowK 

"(a)  Each  person  who  becomes  a  member 
of  an  aimed  force,  other  than  a  person  de- 
fared  under  the  next  to  the  last  sentence  of 
section  6(dXl)  of  the  Military  SelecUve 
Serrice  Wet  (50  UJB.C.  App.  45«(dXl))  shaU 
serve  in  the  armed  forces  for  a  total  period 
of  not  leas  than  six  years  nor  more  than 
eight  years,  as  provided  in  recuUtions  pre- 
■crlbed  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  the 
amed  forces  under  his  jurisdiction  and  by 
tbe  Secretary  of  Transportation  for  the 
Coast  Ouard  when  it  is  not  operating  as  a 
service  In  the  Navy,  unless  such  person  is 
sooner  discharged  under  such  regulations 
because  of  personal  hardship.  Any  part  of 
such  service  that  is  not  acUve  duty  or  that  is 
active  duty  for  training  shall  be  performed 
in  a  reserve  component.". 

(3)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  persons 
who  enter  the  Armed  Forces  sixty  or  more 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

BOMirSn  FOR  KHUSTlfXNTS.  RKENUSTMXIfTS. 
AMD  VOLOHTAHY  KXTKRSIOHS  OF  8ERVICK  IM 
KUEMXins  or  the  RKAOT  RXSERVK  OTHXB 
THAU  THE  SKLXCTED  USXaVI 

Sk.  402.  (a)  Chapter  5  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
section  308f  the  following  new  sections: 
-ffSMg.  Special  par  bonus  for  enUstnent  in  de- 

Mcato  of  the  Ready  Rcaenre  other  than  the  Se- 
lected RcMrre 

"(a)  An  eligible  person  who  enlists  in  a 
combat  or  combat  support  skill  of  an  ele- 
ment (other  than  the  Selected  Reserve)  of 
tbe  Ready  Reserve  of  an  armed  force  for  a 
term  of  enlistment  of  not  less  than  six 
years,  and  who  has  not  previously  served  in 
an  armed  force,  may  be  paid  a  bonus  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

"(b)  Eligibility  for  and  the  amount  and 
method  of  payment  of  a  bonus  under  this 
section  shall  be  determined  in  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  under  subsec- 
tion (g)  of  this  section,  except  that  the 
amount  of  such  a  bonus  may  not  exceed 
$1,000. 

"(c)  A  bonus  may  not  be  paid  under  this 
section  for  a  term  of  enlistment  to  any 
person  who  falls  to  complete  satisfactorily 
initial  active  duty  for  training  or  who,  upon 
completion  of  initial  active  duty  for  train- 
ing, elects  to  serve  the  remainder  of  the 
term  of  enlistment  in  the  Selected  Reserve 
or  In  an  active  component  of  an  armed 
fmee. 

"(d)  A  person  who  receives  a  bonus  pay- 
ment under  this  section  and  who  fails 
during  tbe  period  for  which  the  bonus  was 
paid  to  serve  satisfactorily  in  the  element  of 
the  Ready  Reserve  with  respect  to  which 
the  bonus  was  paid  shaU  refund  to  the 
United  States  an  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  the  amount  of  the  bonus  paid 
to  such  person  as  the  period  which  such 
person  failed  to  serve  satisfactorily  bears  to 
tbe  total  period  for  which  the  bonus  was 
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"(e)  An  obligation  to  reimburse  the  United 
States  imposed  under  subsection  (d)  of  this 
sectton  is,  for  all  purposes,  a  debt  owed  to 
tbe  United  Stetes. 

"(f)  A  dlactaarge  in  bankruptcy  under  title 
11  that  is  entered  less  than  five  years  after 
tbe  tcnntaiatlon  of  an  enlistment  for  which 
a  bonus  was  paid  under  this  section  does  not 
diaebarfe  tbe  peiton  reotfvlng  such  bonus 


payment  tmm  tbe  debt  arising  under  sub- 
section (d)  of  this  section.  This  subsection 
applies  to  any  cace  commenced  under  title 
11  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Omnibus  Military  Personnel  Act  of  1M3. 

"(g)  This  section  shall  be  administered 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  tbe  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  the  armed  forces  under 
his  Jurisdiction  and  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  for  the  Coast  Ouard  when  it 
is  not  operating  as  a  service  in  the  Navy. 

"(h)  A  bonus  may  not  be  paid  under  this 
section  to  any  person  for  an  enlistment 
after  September  30.  1985. 

"S308h.  Special  pay:  bonus  for  recnliatmcnt,  en- 
listBwnt.  or  Toluntary  extenaion  of  enlUtment 
in  dcmenU  of  the  Ready  Rcmttc  other  than 
the  Selected  RcMrve 

"(aKl)  An  eligible  person  who  Is  or  has 
been  a  member  of  an  armed  force  and  who 
reenllsts.  enlists,  or  voluntarily  extends  an 
enlistment  In  a  combat  or  comint  support 
skill  of  an  element  (other  tlian  the  Selected 
Reserve)  of  the  Ready  Reserve  of  an  armed 
force  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  three 
years  beyond  any  other  period  the  person  is 
obligated  to  serve  may  be  paid  a  bonus  as 
provided  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  sectloiL 

"(2)  A  bonus  may  not  be  paid  under  this 
section  to  a  person  who  has  failed  to  com- 
plete satisfactorily  any  original  term  of  en- 
listment in  the  armed  forces. 

"(b)  Eligibility  for  and  the  amount  and 
method  of  payment  of  a  bonus  under  this 
section  shall  be  determined  under  regula- 
tions to  be  prescribed  under  subsection  (f) 
of  this  section,  except  that  the  amount  of 
such  a  bonus  may  not  exceed  $900. 

"(c)  A  person  who  receives  a  bonus  pay- 
ment imder  tills  section  and  who  fails 
during  the  period  for  which  the  bonus  was 
paid  to  serve  satisfactorily  in  the  Ready  Re- 
serve shall  refund  to  the  United  States  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
amount  of  the  bonus  paid  to  such  person  as 
the  period  which  such  person  failed  to  serve 
satisfactorily  bears  to  the  total  period  for 
which  the  bonus  was  paid. 

"(d)  An  obligation  to  reimburse  the 
United  States  imposed  under  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section  is,  for  all  purposes,  a  debt 
owed  to  the  United  SUtes. 

"(e)  A  discharge  In  bankruptey  under  title 
11  that  is  entered  less  than  five  years  after 
the  termination  of  a  reenlistment,  enlist- 
ment, or  extension  for  which  a  bonus  was 
paid  under  this  section  does  not  discharee 
the  person  receiving  such  bonus  payment 
from  the  debt  arising  under  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section.  This  subsection  applies  to 
any  case  commenced  under  title  1 1  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Omnibus  Mili- 
tary Personnel  Act  of  1983. 

"(f)  This  section  shaU  be  administered 
under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  the  armed  forces 
under  Ills  Jurisdiction  and  by  the  Secretary 
of  TransporUtion  for  the  Coast  Ouard 
when  it  is  not  operating  as  a  service  in  the 
Navy. 

"(g)  A  bonus  may  not  be  paid  under  this 
section  to  any  person  for  a  reenlistment,  en- 
listment, or  voluntary  extension  of  an  en- 
listment after  September  30, 1085.". 

(bXl)  Section  308d  of  such  Utle  is  re- 
I>ealed. 

(2)  The  Uble  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to 
item  308d:  and 

(B)  by  inserting  after  the  item  reUtlng  to 
section  308f  the  following  new  items: 
"308g.  Special  pay:  lx>nus  for  enlistment  in 

elements  of  the  Ready  Reserve 


other  than  tbe  Selected  Re- 
serve. 
"308h.  Special  pay:  boous  for  reenlistment. 
enlistment,  or  voluntary  exten- 
sion of  enlistment  in  elemente 
of  the  Ready  Reaerve  other 
than  tbe  Selected  Reeenre.". 

KJtTKimnro  mdical  ams  ooital  cars  roa 

IBBVISIS  in  CXKTAIH  CiacnitSTARCBS 

Sk.  403.  (aXl)  Chapter  55  of  title  10. 
United  Stetes  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  1074  the  following  new  section: 


B  1074s.  Medical  and  dental  care  for  ■wmkcis  of 

the  nnifonned  Mrricc*  for  iaiarien  Inearred  or 

aggravated  while  traveling  to  and  fHtm  inactive 

duty  training  and  during  certain  other  periods 

before  and  after  the  performance  of  (uch  daty 

"(a)  Under  Joint  regulations  prescribed  by 

the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Secretary 

of  Health  and  Human  Services,  a  member  of 

the  uniformed  services  is  entitled  to  the 

medical  benefits  described  in  subsection  (b) 

for  an  Injury  incurred  or  aggravated— 

"(1)  while  the  member  is  traveling  directly 
to  or  from  the  place  at  which  he  Is  to  per- 
form, or  has  performed,  inactive  duty  train- 
ing; 

"(2)  during  a  reasonable  period  after  the 
member  arrives  at  the  place  at  which  he  is 
to  perform  Inactive  duty  training  and  before 
he  begins  to  perform  the  training; 

"(3)  during  a  reasonable  period  after  the 
member  has  performed  Inactive  duty  train- 
ing and  before  he  begins  travel  from  the 
place  at  which  he  performed  the  training; 

"(4)  during  the  period  between  two  inac- 
tive duty  training  periods  that  are  sched- 
uled for  the  same  day;  and 

"(6)  during  the  period  between  inactive 
duty  training  periods  if  the  training  periods 
are  scheduled  for  consecutive  days  and  the 
member  Is  authorized  or  required  to  occupy 
quarters  on  or  In  the  vicinity  of  the  place  at 
which  the  training  Is  performed  and  actual- 
ly occupies  such  quarters  or  otherwise  re- 
mains under  military  control. 

"(b)  A  person  described  in  subsection  (a)  is 
entitled  to— 

"(1)  the  hospitalization,  rehospltalizatlon. 
medical  care  (Including  outpatient  medical 
care),  and  dental  care  appropriate  for  the 
treatment  of  his  Injury  until  the  resulting 
disability  cannot  be  materially  Improved  by 
further  hospitalization  or  treatment;  and 

"(2)  subsistence  during  hospitalization  or 
rehospltalizatlon.". 

(2)  The  teble  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  item  relating  to  secUon  1074  the 
following  new  item: 

"1074a.  Medical  and  dental  care  for  mem- 
bers of  the  uniformed  services 
for  injuries  inciured  or  aggra- 
vated while  traveling  to  and 
from  inactive  duty  training  and 
during  certain  other  periods 
before  and  after  the  perform- 
ance of  such  duty.". 

(b)  Section  204  of  tlUe  37,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(J)  A  member  of  the  uniformed  services 
who  is  entitled  to  hospitalization,  medical, 
or  dental  care  under  section  1074a  is  enti- 
tled to  travel  and  transportetion  allowancea. 
or  a  monetary  allowance  in  place  thereof, 
for  necessary  travel  Incident  to  his  hospital- 
ization and  medical  care,  and  return  to  his 
home  upon  discharge  from  treatment". 

(c)  The  amendmente  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  shall  take  effect  on  tbe  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  and  shall  apply 


only  In  cases  of  taUurles  incurred  or  aggra- 
vated on  or  after  that  date. 

AOTHOUTT  or  TBI  nniBBIT  TO  OKon  mM- 

naa  op  tbk  ssucrd  usiavt  to  activk 

OUTT 

SK.  404.  (a)  Section  673b(a)  of  UUe  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "90  days"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"180  days". 

(b)  Section  673b  of  such  title  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(bXl)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  during  a  period  members  of  the 
Selected  Reserve  are  serving  on  active  duty 
pursuant  to  an  order  to  active  duty  under 
authority  of  this  section,  the  President  may 
suspend  any  provision  of  law  relating  to  pro- 
moUcm.  mandatory  retirement,  or  separa- 
tion applicable  to  any  member  of  the  armed 
forces  who  the  President  determines  is  es- 
sential to  the  national  security  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

"(2)  A  suspension  made  under  authority 
of  paragraph  (1)  shall  terminate  (A)  upon 
release  from  active  duty  of  members  of  the 
Selected  Reserve  ordered  to  active  duty 
under  authority  of  this  section,  or  (B)  at 
such  time  as  the  President  determines  the 
circumstances  which  required  the  action  of 
ordering  members  of  the  Selected  Reserve 
to  active  duty  no  longer  exist,  whichever  is 
earlier.". 


AUTHOaiTT  TO  HKTAm  III  AH  ACTTVX  STATUS 
CXKTADr  RKSIRVX  OPncXXS  WHO  AHK  SUBJBCT 
TO  XLIlflHATIOH  PROM  ACTTVI  STATUS  SE- 
CAOSE  OP  PAILURE  OP  PROMOTION 

Sk.  405.  (a)  SecUon  3846  of  UUe  10, 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended— 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "Except  as  provided  in" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(a)  Except  as 
provided  In  subsection  (b)  and";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may 
retain  in  an  active  sUtus  an  officer  de- 
scribed in  8ut)section  (a)  who  is  in  the  re- 
serve grade  of  first  lieutenant  or  captain  for 
such  period  as  the  Secretary  prescribes  or 
until  such  officer's  removal  from  an  active 
sUtus  Is  required  by  another  provision  of 
law.". 

(b)  Section  8846  of  such  UUe  Is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsections  (a)  and  (b),  by  striking 
out  "Except  as  provided  in"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (c)  and";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  may 
retain  In  an  active  sUtus  an  officer  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  who  Is  in  the 
reserve  grade  of  first  lieutenant  or  captain 
for  such  period  as  the  Secretary  prescribes 
or  until  such  officer's  removal  from  an 
active  sUttis  is  required  by  another  provi- 
sion of  law.". 

(c)  The  amendmente  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

AUTHORITY  TO  ORDER  RXTIRXD  MEMBERS  OP 
RESERVE  COMPONEirrS  TO  ACTTVX  DUTY 

Sk.  406.  (a)  Section  675  of  tiUe  10,  United 

States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  "or 

688"  after  "672(a)". 

(b)  Section  688  of  such  title  Is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or"  before  "Regular 
Marine  Corps";  and 

(B)  by  Inserting  ",  a  retired  member  of  a 
reserve  component  who  has  completed  at 
least  twenty  years  of  acUve  service,  or  a 
member   of   the   Fleet   Reserve   or    Fleet 


Marine    Corps    Reserve"    after    "Marine 
Corps";  and 

(2)  In  subsecUon  (b)  by  striking  out  "A  re- 
tired membn*  of  tbe  Regular  Array.  Regular 
Navy,  Regular  Air  Force,  or  Regular  Marine 
Corps  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "A 
member  ordered  to  acUve  duty  under  this 
section". 

(c)  The  section  heading  of  section  688  of 
such  UUe  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"0  MS.  Active  dirty:  ■Mnben  entitled  to  retiied  or 
retainer  pay". 

(d)  The  table  of  secTtions  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  39  of  such  UUe  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  item  relating  to  section  688 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"688.  Active  duty:  members  entitled  to  re- 
tired or  retainer  pay.". 
(e>  The  amendmente  made  by  this  secUon 
shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

PROMOTION  OP  RESERVE  COMMISSIONED 
OPPICXRS  SERVINC  ON  ACTIVE  DUTY 

Sk  407.  (a)  Section  3380  of  UUe  10. 
United  SUtes  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"S  3380.  C^ramiasioned  officers:  promotion  of  re- 
aerre  officers  on  active  duty 

"(a)  A  reserve  commissioned  officer  on 
active  duty  (other  than  for  training),  but 
not  on  the  active  duty  list,  who  is  recom- 
mended for  promotion  to  a  reserve  grade 
higher  than  the  reserve  grade  In  which  the 
officer  was  ordered  to  active  duty  may  be 
promoted  to  that  higher  grade  and  ordered 
to  active  duty  in  that  higher  grade,  subject 
to  subsection  (b),  for  the  period  of  time  re- 
maining in  the  active  duty  tour  to  which  the 
officer  was  ordered  to  active  duty  in  the 
lower  grade. 

"(b)  A  reserve  commissioned  officer  on 
acUve  duty  (other  than  for  training)  who  is 
recommended  for  promotion  to  a  reserve 
grade  with  a  numerical  llmiutlon  prescribed 
by  section  524  of  this  tiUe  may  not  be  pro- 
moted and  ordered  to  active  duty  under  sub- 
secUon (a)  unless  a  vacancy  exlste  In  the 
number  of  reserve  commissioned  officers 
permitted  on  active  duty  in  the  grade  to 
which  the  offioi^'  is  recommended  for  pro- 
motion. If  no  vacancy  exists  in  the  grade  to 
which  the  officer  Is  recommended  for  pro- 
motion, the  officer  shall  continue  to  serve  in 
the  grade  to  which  he  vras  ordered  to  active 
duty  until— 

"(Da  vacancy  occurs  In  the  number  of  re- 
serve commissioned  officers  permitted  on 
active  duty  In  the  grade  to  which  the  re- 
serve commissioned  officer  Is  recommended 
for  promotion:  or 

"(2)  the  officer  is  released  from  acUve 
duty  by  the  Secretary  concerned  or  is  re- 
leased from  active  duty  as  a  result  of  the 
completion  of  his  active  duty  tour, 
whichever  Is  estrlier.  A  reserve  commissioned 
officer  whose  promotion  is  delayed  because 
of  the  grade  IlmiUtion  of  section  524  of  this 
UUe  and  who  later  Is  promoted  In  accord- 
ance with  this  section,  will  be  promoted 
with  the  date  of  rank  that  the  officer  would 
have  had  but  for  his  active  duty  tour.  Such 
an  officer  will  be  credited  for  promotion 
purposes  with  the  service  in  the  higher 
grade  from  the  adjusted  date  of  rank.  An 
adjustment  of  date  of  rank  under  this  sec- 
Uon may  not  be  the  basis  for  an  adjustment 
in  pay  and  allowances  earned  during  the 
period  for  which  the  adjustment  was 
made.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  cluster  337  is  amended  by  striking  out 


the  item  relating  to  section  3380  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"3380.  Commissioned  officers:  promoUon  of 

reserve     officers     on     active 

duty.". 

DXTERMOriNC  YEARS  OP  SERVICE  POR  TRAMSPIS 
TO  TBK  XXTIRXO  RESERVE 

Sk.  408.  (a)  Section  38S3(1)  of  UUe  10. 
United  States  Code,  U  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(A); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  comma  and  "and" 
at  the  end  of  clause  (B)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  period; 

(3)  by  striking  out  clause  (C);  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence. 

(b)  SecUons  3853,  3360(b)  and  3360(c)  of 
such  title  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
the  last  sentence. 

(c)  Section  8853  of  such  title  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(1): 

(2)  by  striking  the  semicolon  and  tbe  word 
"and"  at  the  end  of  clause  (2)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  a  period;  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  clause  (3). 

TITLE  V— HEALTH  CARE  AND 
RELATED  BlATTiaiS 

AUTHORITY  TO  INCRXASR  THE  PAY  OP  CONTRACT 
SURGEONS 

Sk.  501.  (a)  Section  201(b)  of  UUe  37. 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "basic  pay  of  a  commissioned  officer  in 
the  pay  grade  0-3  with  over  four,  but  not 
more  than  six,"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"not  more  than  the  basic  pay  of  a  commis- 
sioned officer  in  the  pay  grade  0-6  with 
more  than  twenty-six.  but  not  more  than 
thirty.". 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  431  of  such 
UUe  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  A  contract  surgeon  who  Is  serving  full 
time  with  a  uniformed  service  may  be  paid 
not  more  than  the  basic  allowances,  and 
other  allowances  authorized  by  this  chap- 
ter, of  a  commissioned  officer  in  pay  grade 
0-6  with  twenty-six,  but  not  more  than 
thirty,  years  of  service  cc«nputed  under  sec- 
Uon 205  of  this  Utle.". 

(cKl)  Section  4022  of  UUe  10.  United 
SUtes  Code,  Is  repealed. 

(2)  The  Uble  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  373  of  such  title  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  item  relating  to  secUon 
4022. 

(dXl)  Section  9022  of  Utle  10,  United 
SUtes  Code,  Is  repealed. 

(2)  The  Uble  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  873  of  such  Utle  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  item  relating  to  section 
9022. 

STUDIES  AND  DEMONSTRATION  PROJECTS  ON 
HXALTH-CARX  DELIVERY  SYSTEMS  AND  RE- 
PORTS OH  MALPRACTICX  ACTIONS  AND  HOSPI- 
TAL ACCREDITATION  STATUS 

Sk.  502.  (aXl)  Chapter  55  of  UUe  10. 
United  SUtes  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tions: 

"S 1091.  Studies  and  demonatration  pntjecta  on 

health-care  delivery  syatema 

"(aXl)  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  in  con- 
sulUtlon  with  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  shall  conduct  studies  and 
demonstration  projecte  on  the  health-care 
delivery  system  of  the  uniformed  services 
with  a  view  to  improving  the  quality,  effi- 
ciency, convenience,  and  cost  effecUveneas 
of  providing  health  care  services  (including 
dental  care  services)  under  this  Utle  to 
members  and  former  members  and  their  de- 
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jHimiwii^  Such  studlea  and  dononatntloo 
prajeeU  may  tndude  tbe  f ollowtnr 

"(A)  AlteraaUre  methods  of  payment  for 

heattb  and  medical  cue  lorTlcee. 

"(B)  Coat-abarinc  by  eligihle  beneficiaries. 

"(C)  Methods  of  encouradng  efficient  and 

eeoPOBiinal  delivery  of  health  and  medical 

careaoTlcea. 

"(D)  Innovative  approaches  to  delivery 
and  *«^~^ny  of  health  and  medical  care 
senrloes. 

"(X)  Alternative  approaches  to  reimburse- 
mmt  for  the  administrative  charges  of 
healUKare  plans. 

"(S)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  in- 
dude  in  the  studies  conducted  under  para- 
graph (1)  alternative  programs  for  the  pro- 
vision of  dental  care  to  the  spouses  and  de- 
pendents of  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices who  are  on  active  duty.  Including  a  pro- 
gram under  which  dental  care  would  be  pro- 
vided the  spouses  and  dependents  of  such 
members  under  Insurance  or  dental  plan 
contracts. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
submit  to  CTcmgreas  from  time  to  time  writ- 
ten repiMts  on  the  results  of  the  studies  and 
demoostratlon  projects  conducted  under 
this  subsection  and  shall  Include  In  such  re- 
ports su^  recommendations  for  Improving 
the  health-care  delivery  systems  of  the  uni- 
formed services  as  the  Secretary  considers 
appropriate.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  the 
first  such  report  not  later  than  March  1, 
19M. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  enter 
into  contracts  with  public  or  private  agen- 
cies, institutions,  and  organizations  to  con- 
duct studies  and  demonstration  projects 
under  subsection  (a). 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  obtain 
the  advice  and  recommendations  of  such  ad- 
visory committees  as  the  Secretary  consid- 
ers appropriate.  Each  such  committee  con- 
sulted by  the  Secretary  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  evaluate  the  proposed  study  or 
demonstration  project  as  to  the  soundness 
of  the  objectives  of  such  study  or  demon- 
straUon  project,  the  likelihood  of  obtaining 
productive  results  based  on  such  study  or 
demonstration  project,  the  resources  which 
were  required  to  conduct  such  study  or  dem- 
onstration project,  and  the  relationship  of 
such  study  or  demonstration  project  to 
other  ongoing  or  completed  studies  and 
demonstration  projects. 

"(d)  A  demonstration  project  may  not  be 
conducted  under  this  section  that  provides 
for  the  furnishing  of  dental  care  under  an 
insurance  or  dental  plan  contract. 
•^  IMS.  Report*  OB  nalpractice  actloiu  and  ho«- 
pital  aecrcditatioa  ftatoa 
"(a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  in  consul- 
tation with  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  shall  submit  to  Congress 
not  later  than  December  1  of  each  year  a 
repent  on  malpractloe  claims  made  against 
mfdlfitl  personnel  of  the  military  depart- 
ments during  the  previous  fiscal  year.  Each 
such  report  shall  include— 

"(1)  the  number  of  such  malpractice 
claims  fQed  during  such  year 

"(3)  the  number  of  malpractice  claims  set- 
tled administratively  by  the  Secretaries  of 
the  military  departments  and  the  amounts 
paid  under  the  settlements  during  such 
ftw,  and 

"(S)  tbe  number  of  cases  in  litigation,  the 
number  of  malpractice  claims  against  medi- 
cal peranmel  of  the  military  departments 
settled  by  the  Attorney  Oeneral  of  the 
United  States,  the  amounts  of  the  settle- 
ments, and  the  amounts  paid  by  the  Attor- 
ney Oeneral  as  tbe  result  of  JudgmenU  ren- 
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dered  against  medical  personnel  of  the  mili- 
tary departments  during  such  year. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shaU  also 
InrhMl^  in  each  report  required  under  sub- 
section (a)  the  current  accreditation  status 
(as  determined  by  the  Joint  Commission  of 
AcctediUtion  of  Hospitals)  of  military  hos- 
pitals and  the  viability  and  success  of  the 
quality  aasurance/riak  management  pro- 
gram of  each  military  department.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chi«)ter  U  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  f  oUowlng  new  item: 
"1091.  Studies  and  demonstration  projects 
on    health-care    delivery    sys- 
tems. 
"1093.  Reports  on  malpractice  actions  and 
hospital  accreditation  status.". 
(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  take  effect  on  October  1,  1983,  or 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
whichever  is  later. 

rKASniUTT  STUDY  OP  A  DKPEHSX  HEALTH 
AGKRCT 

^c.  503.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  conduct  a  study  of  the  feasibility  and 
possible  benefits  of  establishing  within  the 
Department  of  Defense  a  Defense  Health 
Agency  to  function  as  the  overall  manage- 
ment element  of  the  health-care  facilities 
and  services  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  to  support,  under  all  conditions  and  cir- 
cumstances, the  health-care  missions  of  the 
military  departments  and  the  unified  and 
specified  commands  of  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  submit 
the  results  of  such  study  to  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  not  later  than  180  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
together  with  such  recommendations  as  the 
Secretary  considers  appropriate. 
TITLE  VI— MISCELLANEOUS  MATTERS 

PSOnCTIOH  OP  HIPOHTS  OP  mLTTAHY  AIHCHAPT 
ACCISEMT  8APETT  IMVKSTIGATIOirS 

Skc.  601.  (aKl)  Part  I  of  subtitte  A  of  title 

10,   United   SUtes   Code,   is   amended   by 

adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 

chapter. 

"CHAPTER  19— AIRCaiAFr  ACCHDENTS 

"Sec. 

"391.  Definition. 

"393.   Investigation  reports:  limitation  on 
use. 

"IJIl.  DeflnUioii 

"In  this  chapter,  'safety  investigation' 
means  an  investigation  conducted  solely  to 
determine  the  cause  of  an  aircraft  accident 
and  to  obtain  information  which  may  pre- 
vent the  occurrence  of  similar  accidents. 
"fl  392.  iBTcatigation  reports:  Uniltatloii  on  use 

"(a)  The  Secretary  concerned  may  con- 
duct a  safety  investigation  of  any  accident 
involving  an  aircraft  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Secretary. 

"(b)  No  part  of  any  record  or  report  of  a 
safety  investigation  described  in  subsection 
(c)  may— 

"(1)  be  released  outside  of  the  armed  force 
concerned,  unless  expressly  authorized  by 
the  Secretary  concerned  to  be  released  for 
safety  purposes; 

"(3)  be  subject  to  discovery  in  any  Judicial 
or  administrative  proceeding;  or 

"(3)  be  used  as  evidence,  or  to  obtain  evi- 
dence, in  any  disciplinary  action  or  suit  or 
other  Judicial  or  administrative  proceeding. 

"(c)  Subsection  (b)  applies  to  any  part  of  a 
record  of  report  of  a  safety  investigation  re- 
lating to— 


'(1)  the  deliberative  portions  of  an  Investi- 
gation, including  any  discussion,  analysis, 
opinion,  conclusion,  finding,  or  recommen- 
dation: 

"(3)  statements  or  information  obtained 
under  an  express  promise  of  confidentiality 
from  a  witness  or  manufacturer,  and 

"(3)  life  science  reports. 

"(d)  This  section  does  not  limit  or  alter 
the  authority  of  the  National  Transporta- 
tion Safety  Board  under  section  703(a)  of 
the  Federal  AvlaUon  Act  of  1958  (49  U.aC. 
1442(a)).  secUon  304(aKlKA)  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Safety  Board  Act  of  1974  (49  U.S.C. 
1903(aKlKA)),  and  section  6(d)  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  Act  (49  U3.C. 
165S(d)). 

"(e)  The  Secretary  concerned  shall  pre- 
scribe regulations  to  carry  out  this  section.". 

(3)  The  Uble  of  chapters  at  the  beginning 
of  subUtle  A  and  the  Uble  of  chapters  at 
the  beginning  of  part  I  of  subtitle  A.  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  are  each  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  item  after  the 
item  relating  to  chapter  18: 
"19.  Aircraft  Accidents 391". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  and  shaU  apply  to 
safety  investigations  of  accidents  that  oc- 
curred before  that  date  and  accidents  that 
occur  on  or  after  that  date. 

EMPLOTIfXIlT  PROTBCTIOH  POR  CKRTAIH  HOMAP- 
PROPRIATKD  PUMD  XMSTRCMIinALITT  KM- 
PLOTZES 

Sec.  602.  (a)(1)  Chapter  81  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing  new  sec- 
tion: 

"§  1587.  Employeea  of  nonappropriated  fund  in- 
■trumentalltiea 
"(a)  In  this  section: 

"(1)  'Nonappropriated  fund  instrumentali- 
ty employee'  means  a  civilian  employee  who 
is  paid  from  nonappropriated  funds  of  Army 
and  Air  Force  Exchange  Service,  Navy 
Resale  and  Services  Support  Office,  Marine 
Corps  exchanges,  or  any  other  instrumen- 
tality of  the  United  SUtes  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  armed  forces  which  is  con- 
ducted for  the  comfort,  pleasure,  content- 
ment, or  physical  or  mental  Improvement  of 
members  of  the  armed  forces. 

"(3)  'Civilian  employee'  has  the  meaning 
given  the  term  'employee'  by  section  3105(a) 
of  UUe  5. 

"(3)  'Personnel  action',  with  respect  to  a 
nonappropriated  fund  instrumentality  em- 
ployee (or  an  applicant  for  a  position  as 
such  an  employee),  means— 
"(A)  an  appointment; 
"(B)  a  promotion; 

"(C)  any  disciplinary  or  corrective  action; 
"(D)  a  detaU,  transfer,  or  reassignment; 
"(E)  a  reinsUtement,  restoration,  or  reem- 
ployment; 

"(P)  a  decision  concerning  pay,  benefits, 
or  awards,  or  concerning  education  or  train- 
ing if  the  education  or  training  may  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  lead  to  an  appointment, 
promotion,  or  other  action  described  in  this 
paragraph;  and 

"(O)  any  other  significant  change  in 
duties  or  responsibilities  that  is  inconsistent 
with  the  employee's  salary  or  grade  level 

"(b)  Any  civilian  employee,  nonappro- 
priated fund  Instrumentality  employee,  or 
member  of  the  armed  forces  who  has  au- 
thority to  take,  direct  others  to  take,  recom- 
mend, or  approve  any  personnel  action  ahaU 
not.  with  respect  to  such  authority,  take  or 
fall  to  take  a  personnel  action  with  respect 


to  any  nonappropriated  fund  instnmientall- 
ty  employee  (or  any  applicant  for  a  posiUon 
as  Budi  an  employee)  as  a  reprisal  for— 

"(1)  a  dladoaure  of  information  by  such 
an  employee  or  applicant  which  tbe  employ- 
ee or  applicant  reasonably   believes   evl- 


"(A)  a  violation  of  any  law,  rule,  or  regula- 
tion; or 

"(B)  mismanagement,  a  gross  waste  of 
funds,  an  abuse  of  authority,  or  a  substan- 
tial and  spedflc  danger  to  public  health  or 
safety; 

if  such  dlaclosure  is  not  speciflcally  prohib- 
ited by  law  and  if  the  Information  is  not 
specifically  required  by  or  pursuant  to  exec- 
utive order  to  be  kept  secret  in  the  interest 
of  national  defense  or  the  conduct  of  for- 
eign affairs;  or 

"(3)  a  disclosure  by  such  an  employee  or 
applicant  to  any  civilian  onployee,  nonap- 
propriated fund  instrumentality  employee, 
or  monber  of  the  armed  forces  designated 
by  law  or  by  the  Secretary  concerned  to  re- 
ceive disclosures  described  in  clause  (1),  of 
information  which  the  employee  or  appli- 
cant believes  evidences— 

"(A)  a  violation  of  any  law.  rule,  or  regula- 
tion; or 

"(B)  mismanagement,  a  gross  waste  of 
funds,  an  abuse  of  authority,  or  a  substan- 
tial and  specific  danger  to  public  health  or 
safety. 

"(c)  This  section  does  not  apply  to  an  em- 
ployee in  a  position  excluded  from  the  cov- 
erage of  this  section  by  the  President  based 
upon  a  determination  by  the  President  that 
the  exclusion  is  necessary  and  warranted  by 
conditions  of  good  administration. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  prevention  of  actions  pro- 
hibited by  subsection  (b)  and  for  the  correc- 
tion of  any  such  actions  that  are  taken.  The 
authority  of  the  Secretary  to  correct  such 
actions  may  not  be  delegated  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  a  military  department  or  to  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  for  ICanpower, 
Reserve  Affairs,  and  Logistics. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  after  con- 
sulUtion  with  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management  and  the  Special 
Counsel  of  the  Merit  Systems  Protection 
Board,  shall  prescribe  regulations  to  carry 
out  this  section.  Such  regulations  shall  in- 
clude provisions  to  protect  the  confidential- 
ity of  employees  and  applicants  making  dis- 
closures described  In  clauses  (1)  and  (3)  of 
subsection  (b).". 

(2)  The  Uble  of  sections  at  the  t>eglnning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 
"1587.  Employees  of  nonappropriated  fund 
instrumentalities. ' ' . 

(b)  Section  1587  of  such  title,  as  added  by 
subsection  (a),  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
any  conduct  prohibited  by  subsection  (b)  of 
such  section  which  occurs  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

COMPEHSATION  POR  IMJT7RIES  HfCnRRKD  Ilf  THE 
PERPORMAHCB  OF  DUTY  BY  MEMBERS  OP  THE 
dVn.  Ant  PATROL 

Sec.  603.  (a)  Section  8141  of  title  5.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  In  subsection  (a),  by  Inserting  "imder 
18  years  of  age"  after  "Civil  Air  Patrol 
Cadet";  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (bXl),  by  striking  out 
"1300"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
rate  of  basic  pay  payable  for  step  1  of  grade 
(3S-9  In  the  Oeneral  Schedule  imder  section 
5332  of  this  UUe". 

(bXl)  The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  take  effect  on  tbe  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 


(3)  The  unendment  made  by  subaection 
(aXl)  sbaU  apply  only  to  deaths  or  injuries 
occurring  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(3)  Tbe  amendment  made  by  subsecUon 
(aX3)  shall  apply  only  to  the  compuUtion 
of  compensation  payable  for  periods  com- 
mencing on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

TITIiE  VII— EFFECTIVE  DATE 


EPPHfilVt  DATE 

Sec.  701.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
this  Act.  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and 
amendmenU  made  by  this  Act  shall  take 
effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  or  October  1.  1983.  whichever  is  later.* 


By  Mr.  HEINZ: 
S.  990.  A  biU  to  extend  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945,  as  amended: 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs. 

EXTENSION  OP  EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK  ACT 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  administration.  I  am 
today  introducing  the  President's  pro- 
posed extension  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act.  The  bill  consists  of  only  one 
provision— a  5-year  extension  of  exist- 
ing law. 

In  my  Judgment,  this  is  insufficient, 
and  on  March  21  I  introduced  my  own 
proposal  (S.  869)  which  contains  a 
number  of  changes  in  the  Bank's  char- 
ter as  well  as  a  6-year  extension  of  the 
act.  I  would  refer  Senators  to  my 
statement  of  March  21  for  details  of  S. 
869.  On  March  22  and  24  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Finance  and 
Monetary  Policy  conducted  hearings 
on  the  Bank,  and  I  articipate  we  will 
mark  up  renewal  legislation  later  this 
month.* 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.  991.  A  biU  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  require  regula- 
tions providing  for  the  resolution  of 
Veterans'  Administration  benefits 
claims  based  on  certain  exposures  to 
herbicides  containing  dioxin,  to  ioniz- 
ing radiation  from  detonations  of  nu- 
clear devices,  and  to  certain  other  haz- 
ardous substances  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

ADJUDICATION  OP  VETERANS'  AGENT  ORANGE  AND 
RADIATION  CLAIMS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  introducing  today  legislation 
aimed  at  improving  the  resolution  by 
the  Veterans*  Administration  of  claims 
for  service-coimected  disability  com- 
pensation as  a  result  of  a  veteran's  ex- 
posure in  service  to  agent  orange,  ioniz- 
ing radiation,  or  other  hazardous  sub- 
stances used  for  military  purposes. 
smauaY  op  the  bill 

This  legislation  will  require  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
issue,  through  a  formal  rulemaking 
process  and  subject  to  Judicial  review, 
regulations  providing  guidance  for  the 
resolution  of  VA  benefit  claims— in- 
cluding claims  for  (»mpensation  and 
other     service-connected     benefits- 


based  on  a  disability  resulting  from  ex- 
posure in  Vietnam  to  agent  orange  or 
another  herbicide  containing  dioxin. 
exposure  to  ionizing  radiation  from  a 
nuclear  detonation,  or  exposure  to  cer- 
tain other  hazardous  substances. 

The  regtilations  would  be  expresBly 
required- 
First,  to  give  full  effect  to  a  present 
title  38  provision,  section  354(b), 
which,  as  interpreted  by  the  VA.  re- 
quires the  Administrator  to  "resolve 
every  reasonable  doubt  in  the  favor  of 
the  veteran." 

Second,  to  contain  gtiidelines.  stand- 
ards, and  criteria  for  resolving  the 
claims  involved. 

Third,  to  specify  any  presumptions 
regarding  exposure  and  service-con- 
nection that  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines should  be  applied  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  claims. 

Proposed  regulations  would  be  re- 
quired to  be  published  in  the  Federal 
Register  and  to  undergo  the  public 
review  and  comment  process  estab- 
lished in  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  for  certain  rulemaking  processes. 
This  process  includes  requirements 
that  a  public  hearing  be  conducted  at 
which  interested  parties  have  the  op- 
portunity to  present  alternatives  to 
the  VA-proposed  regulation  and  testi- 
mony and  other  evidence  in  support  of 
their  positions  and  that  the  agency 
make  findings  and  conclusions  avail- 
able and  state  the  basis  and  reasoning 
therefor. 

The  Administrator's  actions  pursu- 
ant to  these  requirements  and,  very 
importantly,  the  regtilations  them- 
selves would  be  subject  to  Judicial 
review  in  Federal  court.  Because  the 
individual  veteran's  or  survivor's  claim 
is  not  subject  to  court  review— al- 
though our  bill,  S.  636.  would  correct 
this  inequity— it  is  particularly  appro- 
priate and  important  that  the  proce- 
dures for  deciding  these  claims  "be 
made  reviewable.  In  this  way,  groups 
concerned  about  agent  orange  and  ra- 
diation issues  would  be  afforded  the 
opportimity  to  have  their  day  in  court 
if  they  were  dissatisfied  with  and  had 
grouncis  to  challenge  either  the  fair- 
ness of  the  administrative  process  or 
the  adequacy  of  the  evidentiary  basis 
for  the  regulations. 

With  regard  to  the  times  at  whic:h 
the  VA  would  be  required  to  act,  the 
bill  would  require— 

The  publication  of  proposed  dioxin 
and  radiation  regulations  not  later 
than  120  days  after  enactment  of  the 
bill: 

Repetition  of  the  process  with  re- 
spect to  the  dioxin  regulations  within 
90  days  after  the  submission  of  each 
report  required  with  respect  to  the 
Public  Law  96-151-mandated  epidemio- 
logical study  on  agency  orange— the 
first  of  these  reports  is  due  24  months 
after  OTA  approval  of  the  protocol 
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and  subsequent  reports  are  due  annu- 
ally thoeafter,  and 

Final  regulAtions  within  90  days 
after  the  end  of  each  public  review 
^fMj  comment  period,  each  of  which 
must  be  for  at  least  30  dajrs. 

Mr.  President,  no  specific  deadlines 
would  be  Imposed  with  respect  to  haz- 
ardous substances  other  than  dloxln 
Of  radiation.  However,  resort  to  court 
would  be  available  to  compel  action  if 
the  Administrator  were  to  refuse  to 
develop  and  publish  regulations  with 
reqDect  to  other  su^stance8  used  for 
military  purposes  to  which  significant 
numbers  of  veterans  were  exposed  and 
as  to  which  the  state  of  available  med- 
ical and  scientific  evidence  makes  It 
Impossible  to  determine  whether  their 
exposure  has  caused  certain  diseases. 

PRBCKDKin  FOR  THK  IXGISLATIOR 

Mr.  President,  the  time  for  this  leg- 
islation clearly  has  arrived.  Many  of 
my  colleagues  may  recall  that,  in  Sep- 
tember 1980.  the  Senate  passed  some- 
what similar  legislation  with  respect 
only  to  agent  orange  that  my  friend 
and  colleague  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Hbikz)  and  I.  together  with  eight  of 
our  colleagues,  including  the  present, 
very  able  chairman  of  the  Veterans' 
Affaln  Committee  (B4r.  Suipsoh) 
^wnsored— unprinted  amendment  No. 
1550  to  S.  1188.  Thereafter,  in  1981. 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Simpson),  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  reported 
and  the  Senate  passed  on  June  16, 
1981.  Identical  legislation  as  part  of  S. 
921/HJl.  3499. 

The  only  major  distinction  with  re- 
spect to  the  agent  orange  Issue  be- 
tween the  1980  and  1981  Senate-passed 
legislation  and  the  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  is  that  the  Administrator, 
y  \mder  the  proposed  bill,  would  be  re- 
quired to  develop  regulations  relating 
to  the  resolution  of  claims  based  on 
exposure  to  agent  orange  in  advance 
of  the  results  of  the  epidemiological 
study  mandated  by  Public  Law  96-151. 
The  requirements  once  the  results  of 
that  study  become  available,  would  be 
the  same. 

HUD  POa  THX  LIOISLATIOH 

Mr.  President,  requiring  the  develop- 
ment of  regulations  before  study  re- 
sults are  available  may  be  viewed  as 
pranAture.  As  an  earlier  point,  I  would 
have  agreed  and  I.  in  fact,  did.  Howev- 
er, the  epidemiological  study  to  deter- 
mine the  health  of  Vietnam  veterans 
exposed  to  agent  orange  was  mandat- 
ed by  law  in  December  1979.  Now, 
nearly  3V^  years  later,  the  study  still 
has  not  been  started.  Indeed,  its  proto- 
col has  not  yet  been  approved.  The 
Congress  should  not  wait  any  longer 
to  require  the  executive  branch  to 
make  specific  determinations— in  a 
publicly  accounUble,  Judicially  re- 
viewable process— on  guidelines  to 
govern  resolution  of  agent  orange  ex- 
posure claims. 


I  have  reached  the  same  conclusion 
In  the  area  of  radiation-exposure 
claims.  Nearly  4  years  ago,  the  VA 
agreed  to  develop  guidelines  for  the 
resolution  of  these  claims.  In  carrying 
out  that  commitment,  however,  the 
agency  provided  no  opportunity  for 
pubUc  participation.  The  agency's 
action  was  challenged  in  a  lawsuit 
filed  in  1980.  The  trial  court  ruled 
against  the  agency  and  the  matter  Is 
presently  before  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  District  of  Colimibia  Cir- 
cuit. Diulng  the  pendency  of  this  liti- 
gation, the  stotus  of  the  guidelines  has 
not  been  clear,  and  the  agency  has 
maintained  Its  opposition  to  public 
participation,  a  position  that  I  find  in- 
explicable. Eiiactment  of  the  proposed 
measure  would  settle  this  dispute  by 
requiring  the  VA,  with  public  partici- 
pation and  In  a  publicly  accountable 
process,  to  develop  guidelines  for  the 
resolution  of  radiation-exposure 
claims. 

Moreover,  this  morning's  hearing  on 
radiation-exposure  issues  before  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  demon- 
strated to  all  present.  I  believe,  that 
the  Veterans'  Administration  has  no 
clear  guidance  or  standards  governing, 
or  even  practices  routinely  applied  or 
followed  in.  the  adjudication  of  radi- 
ation-exposure cases.  The  situation  on 
this  point  can  best  be  characterized  as 
in  a  fimdamental  state  of  disarray, 
and  clarifying  regulations  are  urgently 

I  believe  this  legislation  is  also  an 
appropriate  approach  to  the  difficul- 
ties veterans  encounter  in  their  claims 
for  disabilities  resulting  from  exposure 
diulng  military  service  to  certain  haz- 
ardous substances  in  connection  with 
military  purposes  and  as  to  which  the 
state  of  medical  and  scientific  evidence 
relating  to  the  effects  of  exposure  is 
imclear.  The  legislation,  which  reflects 
basic  notions  of  fairness  and 
evenhandedness  by  providing  for  simi- 
lar treatment  of  all  types  of  claims  for 
service  connection  based  on  exposure 
to  those  kinds  of  environmental  haz- 
ards—whether the  hazard  is  dloxin,  ra- 
diation, or  some  other  hazard  encoun- 
tered as  a  result  of  military  action- 
where  a  causal  relationship  between 
exposure  and  claimed  disabilities 
cannot  be  established  on  the  basis  of 
available  evidence,  has  several  advan- 
tages. 

First,  the  bill,  by  setting  in  motion  a 
process  that  is  designed  to  produce 
close  scrutiny  of  available  evidence  re- 
garding the  effects  of  exposure  to  the 
various  hazards  and  consideration  of 
guidelines  to  govern  the  resolution  of 
claims,  would  Insure  that  the  VA  fo- 
cuses clearly  on  these  issues. 

Second,  it  would  make  the  process  of 
adjudicating  veterans'  claims  for  bene- 
fits for  such  exposure  an  open  one  and 
Invite  public  involvement.  In  cases  in- 
volving exposure  to  these  hazardous 
substances— in  which  causation  Is  dif- 


ficult to  establish  and  in  which  the 
VA.  because  there  is  not  judicial 
review  of  VA  decisions,  has  the  final 
say— the  process  of  developing  adjudi- 
cation guidelines  should  be  carried  out 
in  public  view  and  with  public  partici- 
pation. 

Finally,  the  bill  would  transfer  from 
Congress  to  a  more  appropriate  arena 
some  very  technical  judgments  and 
analyses  that  Congress  is  ill-qualified 
to  make  and  should  undertake  to 
make  only  after  the  executive  branch 
has  made  clear,  and  clearly  inequitable 
determinations. 

rURTHKK  ACTION  WITH  RXOARS  TO  VKTEKAIIS' 
RADIATIOR  KXFOSnnX 

Mr.  President,  with  further  regard 
to  veterans  exposiu*  to  ionizing  radi- 
ation, I  would  like  to  provide  a  brief 
update  on  the  status  of  various  con- 
cerns to  veterans  which  were  discussed 
at  this  morning's  hearing  before  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  on 
which  I  serve  as  ranking  Democrat. 

In  addition  to  being  concerned  about 
claims  for  compensation,  many  veter- 
ans exposed  to  ionizing  radiation  are 
in  need  of  health  care  for  conditions 
which  may  be  related  to  this  exposure. 
Public  Law  97-72.  enacted  November  3, 
1981.  contained  provisions,  which  I  au- 
thored, authorizing  the  VA  to  provide 
health  care  to  veterans  for  disabilities 
which  may  be  related  to  their  expo- 
sing to  radiation  or  agent  orange. 

Unfortunately,  although  the  VA 
guidelines  for  implementing  those  pro- 
visions carried  out  congressional 
intent  appropriately  with  respect  to 
agent  orange,  they  were  unduly  re- 
strictive with  respect  to  veterans  who 
were  exposed  to  radiation.  Having 
raised  the  concerns  I  had  in  this 
regard  with  the  Chief  Medical  Direc- 
tor and  both  the  previous  and  current 
Administrator's,  I  was  gratified  when 
Administrator  Walters  indicated  in  a 
February  18  letter  to  me  that  the  dis- 
crepancy was  going  to  be  eliminated. 
The  VA  witness'  prepared  statement 
at  this  morning's  hearing  reiterated 
the  VA's  intent  to  "amend  the  g\ilde- 
lines  to  allow  treatment  of  all  condi- 
tions except  for  those  which  are 
known  to  have  causes  other  than  radi- 
ation exposure"  just  as  the  underlying 
law  provides. 

Indeed,  the  Deputy  Chief  Medical 
Director  Issued  these  guidelines  just 
this  morning. 

But.  there  can  Hardly  be  euphoria 
over  the  VA's  grudging  agreement— 17 
months  after  the  law  was  enacted  and 
only  after  repeated  urging— to  carry 
out  the  law  as  Congress  Intended. 
Other  concessions— such  as  consider- 
ation of  a  morbidity  study,  develop- 
ment of  a  radiation  effects  desk  refer- 
ence, and  activating  consultations  with 
outside  experts— have  recently  been 
hard  won.  but  only  imder  the  pressure 
of  these  forthcoming  hearings.  This 
recent  progress  Is,  nonetheless,  a  trib- 


ute to  Harry  Walters,  and  I  want  pub- 
licly to  a^nowledge  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  exchanges  of  correq>ond- 
enoe  with  the  Chief  Medical  Director 
and  the  present  and  former  Adminis- 
trators of  Veterans'  Affairs  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  implementation  of  Public 
Law  97-72  and  other  radiation— expo- 
sure issues,  as  well  as  the  just-Issued 
VA  health-care  guldlellnes  on  this  law. 
be  printed  in  the  Rbooro  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRE81DINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

CONCL0SIOH 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  In  my  duties  as  a 
member  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee over  the  last  12  years,  serving 
for  4  years  as  chairman  and  now  as 
ranking  minority  member,  I  have  seen 
the  many  difficulties  which  veterans 
exposed  during  their  service  to  agent 
orange  and  radiation  have  had.  I  sym- 
pathize greatly  with  these  veterans 
and  their  loved  ones  and  the  angiilsh 
many  of  them  have  endured.  Through 
various  efforts— including  writing  laws 
to  mandate  scientific  studies  and  pro- 
vide them  with  health  care,  conduct- 
ing oversight  hearings  and  other  moni- 
toring activities,  and  assisting  with  In- 
dividual cases— I  have  tried  to  help 
these  veterans. 

I  believe  that  further  steps  need  to 
be  taken  in  this  effort  and  taken  now. 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  legislation  to  see  that  that  these 
steps  are  Indeed  taken. 

Bfr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  S.  991  be  printed 
in  the  RscoRO  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.991 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
SecUon  354  of  Utle  38.  United  SUtep  Code. 
Is  amended— 

(1)  in  aubsection  (b>— 

<A)  by  striking  out  all  beginning  with  "In" 
through  "expedition,  the"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "The";  and 

(B)  by  strildng  out  "such  service"  the  first 
place  it  occurs  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"a  veteran's  service  on  active  duty";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(cXlXA)  The  regulations  required  to  be 
prescribed  by  subparagraph  (B)  of  this  para- 
graph ahaU— 

"(i)  establish  guidelines,  standards,  and 
criteria  for  the  resolution  of  claims  for  ben- 
efits under  laws  administered  by  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  where  the  benefit  eligi- 
bility criteria  Include  a  requirement  that  a 
death  or  disability  be  service  connected  and 
the  claim  of  service-connection  Is  based  on  a 
veteran's  exposure  during  service  on  active 
duty— 

"(I)  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  during 
the  Vietnam  era.  to  a  herbicide  containing 
dloxln. 

"(11)  in  connection  with  the  veteran's  par- 
ticipation in  the  test  of  a  nuclear  device  or 
with  the  American  occupation  of  Hiroshima 


or  Nagasaki.  Japan,  prior  to  July  1,  1M6,  to 
lonlstng  radiation  from  the  detonation  of  a 
nuclear  device,  or 

"(HI)  to  another  basardous  substance; 
and 

"(11)  ensure  that  subaection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion is  given  full  effect  with  respect  to  such 

"(B)  The  Administrator,  in  aooordance 
with  paragraph  (2)  (A)  and  (B)  of  this  sub- 
section, shall  develop  and  publish  regiUa- 
tions  implementing  this  subsection.  Prompt- 
ly after  each  occasion  on  which  the  Admin- 
istrator prescribes  or  amends  the  substance 
of  any  such  regulations,  the  Administrator 
shall  submit  to  the  appropriate  committees 
of  the  Congress  a  report  containing  any  rec- 
cunmendations  for  legislative  action,  includ- 
ing proposed  amendments  to  section  312  of 
this  title,  if  any.  that  the  Administrator 
considers  appropriate  in  light  of  such  guide- 
lines, standards,  and  criteria. 

"(C)  Regulations  developed  and  published 
pursuant  to  subparagraph  (B)  of  this  para- 
graph shall  include  specification  of  any  pre- 
sumptions (including  any  presumptions  re- 
garding exposure  and  service-connection)  to 
be  applied  to  the  resolution  of  the  claims  to 
which  the  guidelines,  standards,  and  criteria 
in  such  regulations  apply. 

"(2KAXi)  The  Administrator  shaU  develop 
the  regulations  reqiUred  by  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  sulisection  through  a  public  review  and 
comment  process  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  sections  553  (b)  and  (e),  556, 
and  557  of  tiUe  5. 

"(11)  Not  later  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  subsection,  the  Administrator  shall 
develop  and  publish  in  the  Federal  Register, 
for  public  review  and  comment  for  a  period 
of  not  less  than  thirty  days,  a  proposed  ver- 
sion of  the  regulations  requh-ed  by  such 
paragn^h  for  the  resolution  of  claims  for 
service-connection  based  on  exposures  si>eci- 
fied  In  subclauses  (I)  and  (II)  of  subpara- 
graph (AKi)  of  such  paragraph. 

"(B)  Not  later  than  ninety  days  after  the 
end  of  each  such  period  of  public  review  and 
comment,  the  Administrator  shall  publish 
in  the  Federal  Register  final  regulations 
containing  the  guidelines,  standards,  and 
criteria  (together  with  explanations  of  the 
t>ase8  for  such  guidelines,  standards,  and  cri- 
teria) for  resolving  the  claims  involved. 

"(C)  The  Administrator's  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of,  and  any  regulations  pre- 
scribed pursuant  to,  this  subsection  shall  be 
subject  to  Judicial  review  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  chapter  7  of  title  5. 

"(3)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  'hazardous  sut>stance'  means  a  sub- 
stance with  respect  to  which  the  Adminis- 
trator determines,  pursuant  to  the  regu.  \- 
tions  required  by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section, that— 

"(A)  a  significant  number  of  veterans  were 
exposed  (1)  while  serving  on  active  duty,  and 
(11)  as  the  result  of  (I)  the  use  of  such  sub- 
stance by  a  branch  of  the  Armed  Forces  for 
military  purposes.  Including  training  and 
testing  programs,  or  (II)  the  action  of  a  hos- 
tile force;  and 

"(B)  there  is  insufficient  medical  or  scien- 
tific evidence  (1)  to  determine  whether  expo- 
sure to  the  substance  causes  a  disease  which 
has  resulted  In  a  disability  in  the  cases  of  a 
significant  number  of  veterans,  or  (11)  to  de- 
termine whether  a  level  (or  range  of  levels) 
of  exposure  experienced  by  significant  num- 
bers of  veterans  is  sufficient  to  cause  such 
disease.". 

(b)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  307(b)  of  the 
Veterans'  Health  Programs  Extension  and 


Improvement  Act  of  1979  (PubUc  Law  96- 
151:  93  SUt.  1097),  as  added  by  aectloa 
401(bK2)  of  the  Veterans'  Health  Care. 
Training,  and  Small  Business  Loan  Act  of 
1981  (PubUc  Law  97-72;  05  Stat.  1081),  is 
amended  to  read  as  f  ollowK 

"(3KA)  Not  later  than  ninety  days  after 
the  submission  of  each  report  under  para- 
graph (2),  the  Administrator  shall  baaed  oo 
the  results  described  in  such  report  and  the 
comments  and  recommendations  included 
therein  and  any  other  available  pertinent 
information,  develop  and  publish  In  the 
Federal  Register,  for  public  review  and  com- 
ment, a  proposed  version  of  the  regulatioiM 
required  by  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (c) 
of  section  354  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  for  the  resolution  of  claims  for  aerv- 
ice-connection  baaed  on  the  exposure  sped- 
fled  In  subparagraph  (BXiXI)  of  such  para- 
graph. 

"(B)  The  Administrator's  actions  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  subparagrapb 
(A)  shall  be  subject  to  the  proviBi<»is  of 
paragraph  (2)  of  section  354(c)  of  such  title 
as  though  such  actions  were  required  by 
such  section.". 

[Circular  10-83-61,  Apr.  5, 1983] 

VSTKRAMS  AommSTBATIOH, 

Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery, 
Washington,  D.C. 

To:  Regional  Directors;  Directors,  VA  Medi- 
cal Center  Activities.  Domiciliary,  Out- 
patient cninlcs,  and  Regional  Offices 
with  Outpatient  Clinics. 

Information:  Directors,  Regional  Offices: 
District  Counsels. 

Subject:  Guidelines  for  Implementation  of 
Legislation  Related  to  the  Provision  of 
Health  Services  to  Veterans  Exposed  to 
Ionizing  Radiation  As  a  Result  of  Deto- 
nation of  Nuclear  Devices. 

1.  The  "Veterans  Health  CJare,  Training, 
and  Small  Business  Loan  Act  of  1981"  was 
signed  Into  law  on  November  3,  1981.  The 
Act,  PubUc  Law  »'?-72.  authorises  the  Veter- 
ans Administration  to  provide  certain 
health  care  services,  as  described  in  para- 
graph 3,  to  veterans  who,  whUe'tervlng  on 
active  mUltary  duty,  were  exposed  to  ioniz- 
ing radiation  from  the  detonation  of  nuclear 
device  as  a  result  of  participation  In  either 
-the  testing  of  such  a  device  between  1945 
and  1962,  or  the  American  occupation  of 
Hiroshima  or  Nagasaki,  Japan,  between  Sep- 
tember 11,  1945.  and  July  1,  1946.  Verifica- 
tion of  service  at  a  site  during  the  testing  of 
nuclear  devices,  or  In  Hlroshima/Nagasald 
during  the  occupation  of  Japan,  during  the 
times  specified  wUl  be  required.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  affirmative  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary, a  veteran's  contention  of  exposure  at 
a  nuclear  device  testing  site,  or  in  Hiroshl-. 
ma/Nagasaki  wlU  be  accepted. 

2.  Health  care  services  may  not  be  provid- 
ed under  this  law  for  the  care  of  conditions 
which  are  foimd  to  have  resulted  from  a 
cause  other  than  the  specified  exposures. 

3.  Health  care  services  authorized  under 
this  provision  are  limited  to  hospital  and 
nursing  home  care  in  VA  faciUties  and  out- 
patient care  in  VA  faciUties  on  a  pre-  or 
post-hospltallzation  basis  or  to  obviate  a 
need  for  hospitalization.  Such  health  care 
services  wlU  be  provided  without  regard  to 
the  veteran's  age,  service  connected  status 
or  the  inabiUty  of  the  veteran  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  such  care.  Veterans  furnished 
outpatient  care  under  this  authority  will  be 
accorded  priority  ahead  of  other  nonservice- 
connected  veterans  and  equal  to  former 
Prisoners  of  War  who  are  receiving  care  for 
nonservlce-connected   conditions.   Congress 
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made  It  dear  that  tbli  law  provldea  for 
health  care  only,  and  that  a  determination 
that  the  vetoan  ia  eligible  for  such  care 
does  not  oooatltute  a  baats  for  service  con- 
nection or  in  any  way  affect  determinations 
retarding  aerrioe  connection. 

4.  Bach  veteran  who  participated  in  the 
I  film  of  a  nudear  device  or  who  partici- 
pated In  the  occupation  of  Hiroshima  or  Na- 
gasaki Japan,  betwem  September  11.  1945. 
and  July  1. 1M6.  and  who  rcQuests  VA  medi- 
cal care  will  be  provided  a  physical  examina- 
tion and  appropriate  diagnostic  studies  in 
accordance  with  OM4eS  Circular  10-«3-13. 
"nie  examination  and  studies  will  be  docu- 
mented in  the  medical  record.  If  such  an  ex- 
amination has  been  completed  within  the 
prior  six  months,  only  thoae  procedures 
which  are  medically  indicated  by  the  cur- 
rent circumstances  need  be  repeated.  Where 
the  findings  reveal  a  condition  requiring 
treatment,  the  responsible  staff  physician 
shall  made  a  determination  as  to  whether 
that  condition  restilted  from  a  cause  other 
than  the  veteran's  exposure  to  ionizing  radi- 
atkm. 

Veterans  who  meet  the  criteria  of  this  cir- 
cular may  be  treated  under  this  authority. 
In  iw»fc<wg  this  determination,  the  physician 
should  consider  that  the  foUowing  types  of 
conditions  are  not  ordinarily  considered  to 
be  due  to  such  exposure: 

(a)  Congenital  or  developmental  condi- 
tions. e.g.,  spina  bifida;  scoliosis. 

(b)  Conditions  which  are  known  to  have 
pre-existed  military  service. 

(c)  Ccmditlons  resulting  from  trauma,  e.g., 
deformity  or  limitation  of  motion  of  an  ex- 
tremity. 

(d)  Conditions  having  a  specific  and  well 
eatablished  etiology,  e.g..  tuberculosis:  gout. 

(e)  Common  conditions  having  a  well  rec- 
ognised clinical  course,  e.g..  inguinal  hernia; 
acute  appendicitis. 

5.  On  occasion,  the  responsible  staff  physi- 
cian may  find  that  a  veteran  requires  care 
for  one  or  more  of  the  conditions  listed  in 
paragrah  4,  but  that  the  case  presents  com- 
plicating circtmistances  that  malce  the  pro- 
vision of  care  under  this  authority  appropri- 
ate. In  such  Instances,  the  physician  should 
seek  guidance  from  the  Chief  of  Staff  and 
the  Environmental  Physician  regarding  au- 
thorlation  for  treatment.  If  treatment  is  so 
authortaed.  the  reasons  will  be  clearly  docu- 
mented in  the  medical  record.  Veterans  who 
are  not  provided  needed  medical  care  under 
this  circular  may  be  furnished  care  if  they 
are  eligible  under  any  other  statutory  au- 
thority. 

6.  In  the  event  the  responsible  staff  physi- 
cian finds  that  a  veteran  has  a  condition  not 
ordinarily  considered  to  be  due  to  the  speci- 
fied exposure  and  there  are  not  complicat- 
ing circumstances  warranting  the  provision 
of  care  under  this  authority,  the  decision 
and  Its  basis  wiU  be  clearly  documented  in 
the  medical  record. 

7.  The  provisions  of  this  circiilar  will  not 
exclude  any  veteran  who  alleges  exposure  to 
ionlatng  radiation  as  described  in  paragraph 
1  of  this  circular  from  being  included  in  a 
VA  Radiation  Exposure  Registry  Program, 
underdevelopment. 

8.  These  guidelines  will  be  effective  upon 
receipt.  A  copy  of  the  pertinent  guidelines 
should  be  made  available  to  any  veteran 
seeking  care  tmder  this  authority. 

9.  This  circular  rescinds  DM&S  Circular 
lfr-«2-a4e  dated  December  31, 1982. 

W.  J.  Jacost,  Jr.,  MJ}., 
DtvvtV  OiW  Medico!  Director. 


Comarra  on  VRbuu  ^'  ArrAns, 
Wathinoton.  D.C.  March  22. 1983. 
Hon.  Haixt  N.  Waltbs. 
Adminittntor  of  Veteratu' Affairt. 
Waihington.  D.C 

Diaa  Hauit:  I  was  very  pleased  to  receive 
your  responsive  and  forthcoming  letter  of 
February  18  regarding  new  Initiatives  you 
plan  to  take  with  respect  to  certain  lonizing- 
radiation  issues.  As  you  know,  I  have  long 
been  deeply  concerned  about  questions  re- 
lating to  the  long-term  health  effects  in  vet- 
erans of  their  active-duty  exposure  to  radi- 
ation from  the  detonation  of  nuclear  de- 
vices, as  well  as  the  dlficulties  that  some  of 
them  have  had  In  obtaining  VA  health  care 
for  disabilities  which  may  be  related  to  their 
exposure.  Likewise,  I  have  been  concerned 
about  the  difficulties  faced  by  some  of  these 
veterans  In  pursuing  claims  for  compensa- 
tion and  by  the  survivors  of  such  veterans  in 
pursuing  claims  for  disability  and  Indemnity 
compensation. 

I  have  several  follow-up  thoughts  to  share 
with  you  arising  out  of  your  letter. 

1.  As  the  author  of  S.  11,  which  contains  a 
provision  to  mandate  a  morbidity  study  of 
these  veterans.  I  am  particularly  encour- 
aged by  your  plan  to  explore  with  the  Inter- 
agency Radiation  Research  Committee  the 
feasibility  of  conducting  such  a  study.  I  urge 
that  you  also  consult  with  National  Acade- 
my of  Sciences  staff  members,  such  as  Sey- 
mour Jablon  and  Dennis  Robinette.  on  the 
feasibility  of  the  study.  As  a  result  of  NAS' 
long-standing  involvement  with  various  ra- 
diation-related efforts— including  the  U.S. 
participation  in  evaluating  the  experience 
of  the  Japanese  survivors  of  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki,  the  work  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Biological  Effects  of  Ionizing  Radiation,  and 
NAS'  ongoing  mortality  study  of  some 
55,000  veterans  who  participated  in  the  at- 
mospheric nuclear  testing  serious— NAS  has 
developed  perspectives  and  expertise  that 
could  be  of  substantial  value  to  you  in  your 
consideration  of  undertaking  such  a  study. 
In  addition,  some  NAS  staff  members  have 
given  thought  to  possible  means  of  studying 
birth  defects  In  the  offspring  of  exposed 
veterans,  an  Issue  that  should  constitute  a 
crucial  iMUt  of  any  morbidity  study. 

2.  Your  proposal  to  call  upon  experts  in 
the  field  of  nuclear  effects  to  evaluate  the 
National  Library  of  Medicine's  reports  on 
the  radiation  literature  and  to  consider  the 
epidemiological  recommendations  of  the 
IRRC  is  a  useful  step  forward.  However,  I 
believe  that  such  a  collection  of  experts 
could,  as  an  ongoing  committee  where  views 
could  l>e  exchanged  directly  on  a  variety  of 
Issues,  lend  valuable  expertise  to  the  VA  in 
more  than  these  two  limited  areas.  Such  a 
committee  could,  for  example,  stimulate  the 
development  of  and  help  to  evaluate  propos- 
als for  other  radiation-related  research  rele- 
vant to  veterans'  concerns  and  provide  ongo- 
ing advice  on  any  morbidity  study  that  Is  de- 
veloped. I  also  believe  that  such  a  commit- 
tee could  serve  as  a  valuable  resource  for 
the  Board  of  Veterans'  Appeals,  the  Chief 
Benefits  Director,  and  the  Chief  Medical  Di- 
rector and  would  generally  be  a  worthwhile, 
continuing  supplement  to  the  VA's  admit- 
tedly small  Central  Office  staff  in  this  area. 
Thus,  I  urge  that  you  reconsider  your 
present  position  as  stated  in  your  earlier, 
February  4  letter  to  me  and  take  steps  to  es- 
tablish such  an  entity  on  a  formal  basis. 

3.  Having  previously  written  the  Chief 
Medical  Director  and  the  former  Adminis- 
trator regarding  health-care  eligibility 
under  section  102  of  Public  Law  97-72  for 
veterans  exposed  to  ionising  radiation  on 


three  occaaionB.  I  very  much  support  the 
steps  you  are  taking  to  ensure  that  the  im- 
plementation of  this  provision  does  not  re- 
flect dlff erinc  Interpretatlona  of  the  law  for 
veterans  expoaed  to  Agent  Orange  and  for 
those  expoaed  to  ionizing  radiation.  Under 
section  102,  veterans  who  experienced  cer- 
tain exposure  to  Agent  Orange  or  ionizing 
radiation  are  eligible  for  care  for  disabilities 
that  cannot  be  determined  to  result  from 
causes  other  than  their  exposure  to  Agent 
Organge  or  ionizing  radiation. 

As  the  Senate  author  of  this  provision  of 
law,  I  have  been  concerned  that  the  imple- 
menting guidelines  issued  by  the  VA  treat 
the  two  groups  of  veterans  differently.  The 
Agent  Orange  guidelines  reflect  the  proper 
approach  of  specifying  the  particular  cate- 
gories of  disabilities  that  the  VA  has  deter- 
mined are  not  caused  by  Agent  Orange  ex- 
posure and  which  thus  do  not  provide  a 
basis  for  eligibility.  The  VA  guidelines 
afford  VA  health-care  eligibility  for  aU 
other  disabUltles  of  Agent  Orange-exposed 
Vietnam  veterans.  By  contrast,  the  guide- 
lines provide  access  to  care  for  veterans  who 
have  been  exposed  to  radiation  only  if  they 
have  certain  specified  types  of  disabilities, 
apparently  those  that  the  VA  considers  are 
likely  to  be  caused  by  radiation.  Thus,  I  am 
pleased  that  you  have  directed  that  the  cir- 
culars pertaining  to  this  authority  be  re- 
vised to  "have  comparable  expression  of 
policy"— apparently  to  bring  the  radiation 
policy  into  line  with  the  Agent  Orange 
policy— and  I  look  forward  to  the  issuance 
of  the  revisions. 

As  I  have  already  indicated.  Harry,  I  be- 
lieve the  initiatives  you  outlined  in  your 
February  18  letter  are  very  positive,  and  I 
congratulate  you  on  them.  I  look  forward  to 
learning  your  thoughts  on  the  suggestions 
set  forth  above  and  to  your  carrying  out  ef- 
forts to  address  the  important  concerns  of 
veterans  exposed  to  ionizing  radiation  as  a 
result  of  nuclear  detonations. 

With  warm  regards. 
Cordially, 

Alam  Cramstoh, 
Ranking  Minority  Member. 

Veterans  ADminsTRATioii,  Omcx 

OP  THK  ASlCnnSTRATOR  OP  VXTKR- 
ANS  ArPAIRS. 

Washington  D.C.  February  18, 1983. 
Hon.  Alan  Cranston, 

Ranking  Minority  Member,  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairt,  U.S.  Senate,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Cranston:  Regarding  our 
programs  concerning  veterans  exposed  to 
ionizing  radiation  as  a  result  of  detonation 
of  nuclear  devices  I  am  pleased  to  advise 
you  of  several  new  initiatives. 

First,  the  Veterans  Administration  has  re- 
quested the  Interagency  Radiation  Re- 
search Committee  to  provide  Its  advice  on 
the  feasibility  of  conducting  a  morbidity 
study  of  veterans  exposed  to  radiation 
during  active  military  duty. 

Secondly,  we  have  requested  the  National 
Library  of  Medicine  to  make  available  to  the 
Veterans  Administration  their  extensive  lit- 
erature reviews  on  the  health  effects  of  ex- 
posure to  nuclear  radiation.  The  Director  of 
the  National  Library  of  Medicine.  Dr. 
Martin  M.  Cummings,  has  charged  his  staff 
epidemiologist.  Dr.  Clifford  Bachrach,  and 
researcher,  Mtia  Charlotte  Kenton,  with  the 
responsibility  of  making  available  to  the 
Veterans  Administration  their  past  exten- 
sive literature  searches  on  the  health  ef- 
fects of  nuclear  radlaUon  and.  begiiming 
March  1.  1983.  of  supplying  the  Veterans 


Admhilatratloo  with   monthly  reports  of 
woridwlde  radiation  reMaich. 

We  alao  wfll  call  upon  experU  in  the  field 
of  nuclear  effects  to  evaluate  the  National 
Ubrmry  of  Medtelne'a  reports,  and  to  consid- 
er the  epidemiological  recommendations  of 
the  Interagency  Radiation  Reaearch  Com- 
mittee. There  will  alao  be  a  periodcally  up- 
dated manual  for  the  uae  of  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration physicians  in  the  examining 
and  treating  of  veterans  expoaed  to  ionizing 
radiation  while  in  military  aervlce. 

Finally,  we  have  undertaken  to  revise  the 
instructions  to  the  various  VA  medical  cen- 
ters conoemlng  the  implementation  of 
Public  Law  97-72  relating  to  the  provision  of 
health  care  servioes  to  veterans  expoaed  to 
Ionizing  radiation  as  a  result  of  a  detonation 
of  nuclear  devices.  The  revision  is  being 
made  so  as  to  have  comparable  expression 
of  policy  regarding  radiation  as  now  exists 
with  reqwct  to  veterans  exposed  to  dioxin. 

Regarding  the  Issue  of  the  relationship 
between  exposure  to  dioxin  and  the  subse- 
quent development  of  soft  tissue  sarcoioas, 
the  Veterans  Administration  Is  imable  at 
present  to  find  scientific  proof  that  Agent 
Orange  or  its  ingredients  are  causes  of  one 
or  more  of  the  group  of  diseases  called  soft- 
tissue  sarcomas.  We  are  continuing  the  un- 
dertaking of  a  detailed  literature  search, 
and  data  review  on  Illnesses  and  death 
among  Vietnam  veterans.  Including  the  files 
of  the  Armed  Forces  Institute  of  Pathology. 

I  wiU,  of  course,  keep  you  advised  of  fur- 
ther developments  in  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

Harrt  N.  Waltebs, 

Administrator. 

Veterans'  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C,  February  3, 1983. 
Hon.  Alan  Cranston, 

Ranking  Minority  Member,  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Af/ain,  U.S.  Senate,  Wu..iiing- 
ton,D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Cranston:  A  letter  regard- 
ing ionizing  radiation  was  forwarded  to  your 
office  on  January  12,  1983.  The  prudence  of 
establishing  a  VA  Committee  on  Ionizing 
Radiation  was  discussed  in  that  letter. 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  the  ref- 
erence to  that  ccmmlttee  was  misleading. 
Permit  me  to  rectify  the  situation.  In  1978 
the  agency  developed  an  informal  task 
group  which  functioned  as  a  quasi  commit- 
tee. Consideration  was  given  to  establishing 
a  formal  advisory  committee;  however.  It 
was  decided  not  to  do  so  at  that  time.  It  was 
the  judgment  of  the  agency  that  a  less 
formal  approach  would  be  both  responsive 
and  cost  effective  in  meeting  agency  needs 
in  the  area  of  ionizing  radiation.  It  is  ac- 
knowledged that  this  iwproach.  albeit  satis- 
factory in  meeting  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion's needs,  does  not  address  the  broader 
concern  about  the  need  for  a  statutory  com- 
mittee raised  in  your  October  15,  1982 
letter.  However,  Dr.  Curtis  and  1  believe 
that  the  practice  of  using  eminently  quali- 
fied scientists  and  professionals  as  a  consult- 
ant group  does  meet  our  program  needs.  A 
list  of  those  individuals  is  Included  in  At- 
tachment A  for  your  information. 

Certainly  we  agree  with  the  notion  that 
ionizing  radiation  is  a  subject  wtiich  holds  a 
broad  national  concern.  The  broader  nation- 
al concern  seems  to  cut  across  a  more  uni- 
versal societal  interest  than  the  mission  and 
constituency  of  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion. Therefore,  we  do  not  lielieve  that  a 
statutory  or  otherwise  formally  chartered 
committee  on  ionizing  radiation  for  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  is  indicated.  Rather, 


the  universality  of  the  iarae  suggests  that 
the  establiahment  of  a  statutory  committee 
within  an  agency  having  a  more  universal 
and  primary  mission  associated  with  nation- 
al health  issues  and  problems  would  be 
more  appropriate.  We  have  highly  skilled 
professionals  who  could  contribute  to  such  a 
committee  should  one  be  established;  and, 
we  would  be  pleased  to  participate  together 
with  other  federal  agencies,  as  a  member  of 
such  a  committee. 

Again,  I  assure  you  of  our  concern  with 
the  adverse  effects— real  and  perceived— of 
l>oth  agent  orange  and  ionizing  radiation. 
We  remain  fully  committed  to  forthrightly 
addressing  these  issues  as  they  relate  to  vet- 
ersA  health  care  concerns  and  serving 
America's  veterans  openly,  honestly,  and 
compassionately  consistent  with  the  intent 
of  the  Congress. 
Sincerely, 

Harrt  N.  Walters, 

Administrator. 

consultant  group  on  nuclear  device 
tcstino  and  radiation  eppects 

Dr.  John  A.  Auxier.  Division  Director,  In- 
dustrial Safety  and  Applied  Health  Physics, 
Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratories. 

Dr.  OUbert  W.  Beebe,  Clinical  Epidemiolo- 
gy Branch,  National  Cancer  Institute,  NIH. 

Dr.  Eugene  P.  Cronkite,  Chairman,  Medi- 
cal Department,  Brookhaven  National  Labo- 
ratory. 

Dr.  Karl  F.  Hubner,  Medical  and  Health 
Sciences  Division.  Oak  Ridge  Associated 
Universities,  Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee. 

Dr.  John  S.  Laughlln,  Chairman,  Depart- 
ment of  Medical  Physics,  Memorial  Sloan 
Kettering  Cancer  Institute. 

Dr.  Takashi  Maklnodan.  Director, 
ORECC,  West  Los  Angeles,  VAMC. 

E>r.  Klaus  Mayer,  Chief,  Hematology,  Me- 
morial Sloan  Kettering  Cancer  Institute. 

Dr.  Thomas  G.  Mitchell,  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  Radiology  (Nuclear  Medicine).  Associ- 
ate Professor  of  Environmental  Healttil^l- 
ences  (Radiation  Health  Sciences),  Johns 
Hopkins  Medical  Institutions. 

Dr.  William  C.  Moloney,  Professor,  Emeri- 
tus of  Medicine,  Harvard  Medical  School; 
Chief.  Emeritus,  Hematology  Service,  Peter 
Bent  Brigham  Hospital. 

Dr.  Robert  C.  Ricks,  Medical  and  Health 
Sciences  Division.  Oak  Ridge  Associated 
Universities,  Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee. 

Dr.  Henry  N.  Wagner,  Jr.,  Professor  of 
Medicine.  Radiology,  and  Environmental 
Health  Sciences;  Director  of  Divisions  of 
Nuclear  Medicine  and  Radiation  Health, 
Johns  Hopldns  Medical  Institutions. 

Dr.  Rosalyn  S.  Yalow,  Senior  Medical  In- 
vestigator, Bronx  VAMC,  N.Y.,  N.Y.:  Chair- 
man, Department  of  Clinical  Sciences,  Mon- 
tefiore  Hospital,  Bronx,  N.Y.;  Distinguished 
Professor  at  Large.  Albert  Einstein  College 
of  Medicine.  N.Y..  N.Y. 

Veterans'  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C.  Jon.  12, 1983. 
Hon.  Alan  Cranston, 

Ranking  Minority  Member,  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  U.S.  Senate,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Cranston:  I  am  pleased  to 
respond  to  your  October  15.  1982,  letter  to 
then  Administrator  Roliert  P.  Nimmo  on 
the  subject  of  Ionizing  radiation. 

Let  me  first  state  that  as  Administrator  of 
Veterans  Affairs  I  will  be  equally  concerned 
with  the  adverse  effects— real  and  per- 
ceived—of both  Agent  Orange  and  ionizing 
radiation  on  America's  veterans.  In  that 
regard.  I  have  directed  my  people  to  ensure 


that  unexplainable  inconsistencies  In  our 
handling  of  Agent  Orange  and  Ionizing  radi- 
ation are  removed  so  as  to  conform  to  the 
needs  of  our  veterans  and  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  issue  of  ionizing  radiation  Is  a  con- 
tinuing one  which  has  been  discussed  and 
researched  for  years.  Agent  Orange,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  more  contemporary  issue. 
Because  leas  is  known  about  iU  effects,  the 
vast  number  of  personnel  exposed  to  the 
substance  are  fearful,  and  rightfully  so.  The 
VA  has  a  long  established  Committee  on 
Nuclear  Device  Testing  and  Radiation  Ef- 
fects, and  participates  in  numerous  meet- 
ings of  other  committees  in  the  field  of  ion- 
izing radiation.  I  cannot  see,  at  this  point, 
where  the  establishment  of  another  VA 
Committee  would  be  particularly  benefidaL 
However,  if  you  )>eUeve  that  a  government- 
sponsored  committee  to  examine  the  effects 
of  radiation  on  humans— probably  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services— would  be  of  value,  the 
VA  would  be  pleased  to  serve. 

Discussions  regarding  a  literature  search 
and  epidemiological  studies  are  enclosed.  I 
hope  you  find  these  helpfuL  Additionally, 
with  regard  to  your  question  about  DMAS 
Circular  10-81-250,  It  will  be  published  in 
the  near  future. 
Sincerely, 

Harrt  N.  Walters, 

Administrator. 

LITERATURE  SEARCH 

The  vast  literature  on  the  biological  ef- 
fects of  ionizing  radiation  has  been  meticu- 
lously searched,  evaluated,  and  summarized 
by  qualified  professionals  in  the  earlier  pub- 
lications. Biological  E^ffects  of  Ionizing  Ra- 
diation (BEIR)  United  Nations  Scientific 
Committee  on  the  Ettects  of  Atomic  Radi- 
ation (UNSCEAR),  as  weU  as  in  such  others 
as  the  1981  report.  Federal  Research  on  the 
Biological  and  Health  Effects  of  Ionizing 
Radiation  (FREIR),  which  Is  the  work  of  a 
29-member  committee  aided  by  123  out- 
standing consultants  in  the  field  of  the  bio- 
logical effects  of  ionizing  radiation. 

The  1977  UNSCEAR  report  is  about  to  be 
superseded  by  a  new  UNSCEAR  report.  In 
addition,  the  reports  of  the  Intergency  Ra- 
diation Research  Committee  (IRRC).  to- 
gether with  those  of  the  National  Council 
on  Radiation  Protection  (NCRP),  and  the 
International  Commission  on  Radiological 
Pi-otection  (ICRP),  are  continually  pub- 
lished and  read  by  experts,  including  our 
VA  scientists. 

Beyond  tfaJs.  the  VA  maintJiins  a  current 
search  of  the  literature  on  the  biological  ef- 
fects of  ionizing  radiation  ttuough  comput- 
er utilization  of  the  National  Library  of 
Medicine  and  the  monttily  Cumulative 
Index  of  Medicine. 

The  literature  on  ionizing  radiation  has 
been,  and  continues  to  be.  as  thoroughly  ex- 
plored as  any  literature  on  any  scientific 
topic  in  the  world.  It  is  the  consensus  of  ex- 
perts in  the  matter  of  ionizing  radiation 
that  the  literature  on  this  subject  has  been 
so  thoroughly  searched  and  researched  that 
still  another  review  would  not  only  be  re- 
dundant, but  also  would  divert  scientific 
effort  and  money  from  more  profitable  new 
directions  such  as  investigations  of  the 
effect  of  low-level  ionizing  radiation  at  cel- 
lular and  molecular  levels. 

EFIDEMIOLOOT 

Because  there  may  not  be  general  aware- 
ness of  the  extensive  epidemiological  and 
human  effects  of  ioni^ng   radiation,   the 
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most  oomprtiienBive  total  flauiM  currently 
amOable.  tbow  in  the  IMl  PREIR  report 
follow. 

In  Ftaeml  Tew  1979.  17  FedenJ  agencies. 
emptoytm  601  Investigators.  q>ent 
$111.0«5.M6  on  studtee  of  the  bioeffecto  of 
ionl^ng  radiation. 

Of  that  total.  $79.M7.997  (72%)  was  devot- 
ed to  eptdemkdogiOKl  studies  by  413  Investl- 
gaton. 

The  Veterans  Administration,  in  matters 
of  veteran  health  and  radiation  effects,  cor- 
reiatca  Infonnatlon  obtained  from  pertinent 
literature,  the  opinions  of  its  consultant 
group  on  radiation  effects,  the  attend'ince 
of  Its  experts  at  germane  scientific  and 
intoagency  meetings,  data  from  the  E>e- 
feme  Nuclear  Agency  and  the  Nuclear  Test 
Personnel  Review,  and  from  opinions  ex- 
praaaed  at  meetings  with  various  veterans' 
groups  and  representatives  of  service  organl- 


COMMITTa  OR  VRBUm'  A/TAIXS. 

WoMMngton,  D.C.,  October  IS,  1982. 
Hon.  Roiaa  P.  Nnof o. 
AdminUtrator  of  Veteran*'  Affain. 
WosMnffton.  D.C. 

Dub  Bok  Last  February  I  wrote  Don 
Custis  with  specific  comments  on  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration's  published  guidelines— 
DMAS  Circular  1O-41-2S0,  Interim  Ouide- 
lines  for  Implementation  of  Legislation  Re- 
lated to  the  Provision  of  Health  Care  Serv- 
ices to  Veterans  Exposed  to  Ionizing  Radi- 
ation as  a  Result  of  Detonation  of  Nuclear 
Devices"— issued  on  November  18.  1981.  in 
implemenUtl<m  of  section  102  of  Public  Law 
97-72.  In  that  letter,  I  stressed  that  the 
Ouidellnes  as  they  pertained  to  radiation-re- 
lated conditions  were  overly  restrictive  in 
two  respects:  First,  they  would  exclude  con- 
ditions which  could  not  be  shown  to  have 
resulted  fr«n  a  "cause  other  than  exposure 
to  radiation",  the  criterion  In  section 
610(aXlXB)  as  added  by  section  102  of 
Public  Law  97-72;  and,  second,  they  also 
might  exclude  conditions,  such  as  thyroid 
disorders,  as  to  which  there  is  scientific  evi- 
dence ifaifctng  them  to  exposure  to  radiation. 

In  Dr.  Custis'  response  of  April  6,  1982.  he 
indicated  that  the  final  Guidelines  would  in- 
clude thyroid  nodules  as  an  addition  to  the 
dass  of  disorders— otherwise  limited  to  can- 
cers—that would  be  considered  as  not 
having  resulted  from  a  cause  other  than  ex- 
posure to  radiation  for  purposes  of  estab- 
lishing health-care  eligibility  under  the  new 
law. 

Although  I  welcome  this  addition.  I 
remain  troubled  by  the  agency's  Interpreta- 
tion of  Public  Law  97-72  as  It  relates  to  vet- 
erans exposed  to  radiation.  The  approach 
adopted  thus  far  suggests  a  fundamental  In- 
consistency between  the  Guidelines  applica- 
ble to  those  veterans  exposed  to  Agent 
Orange  and  those  exposed  to  radiation.  In 
light  of  the  paucity  of  Imowledge  on  the 
health  of  each  of  these  two  populations  and 
considering  the  ongoing  controversy  In  the 
literature  on  the  effects  of  radiation  and  of 
Agent  Orange  exposure  on  humans,  I  be- 
lieve that,  as  a  mtnimnm,  equal  latitude  for 
access  to  VA  health  care  should  be  provided 
in  the  Ouidellnes  for  those  exposed  to  radi- 
ation and  those  exposed  to  Agent  Orange. 
To  do  otherwise  on  the  basis  of  the  current 
state  of  knowledge  would  be.  in  my  view, 
unjust  and  not  In  conformity  with  the  un- 
dertying  intent  of  Congress. 

On  this  point,  a  story  (copy  enclosed)  car- 
ried oo  September  20. 1982.  by  United  Press 
Intematkmal  relating  to  a  press  conference 
held  that  day  by  members  of  the  National 


Association  of  Atomic  Veterans,  noted  that 
John  Hickman,  speaking  for  the  agency, 
had  said  that  "anyone  who  believes  he  was 
exposed  to  radiation  is  getting  free  treat- 
ment at  agency  hospitals".  Such  a  result, 
which  comes  much  closer  to  the  Implemen- 
UUon  of  secUon  102  of  PubUc  Law  97-72 
with  respect  to  Agent  Orange  exposure,  is 
not  consistent  with  the  approach  in  the  in- 
terim Guidelines.  I  urge  that  this  matter  be 
clarified  In  the  Guidelines:  alternatively, 
but  far  less  satisfactorily,  the  Information 
provided  by  those  representing  the  agency 
In  public  statements  should  be  conformed  to 
the  Guidelines. 

The  differences  In  the  Guidelines  for  im- 
plementing Public  Law  97-72  are  only  one 
example  of  the  differences  In  the  way  the 
VA  responds  to  Issues  associated  with  veter- 
ans potentially  exposed  to  herbicides  In 
Vietnam  and  those  exposed  to  low-level  Ion- 
izing radiation.  In  general,  the  agency  Is  de- 
voting significant  resources  and  attention  to 
Agent  Orange-related  Issues:  a  comparable 
level  of  activity  Is  not  present  regarding  ra- 
diation-related Issues.  I  believe  that  this 
lack  of  attention  to  the  radiation  issue  is 
not  justified. 

I  have  in  the  past  urged  greater  attention 
to  this  issue  and  am  writing  to  you  today  to 
recommend  tliat.  in  order  to  help  remedy 
this  deficiency,  the  VA  take  the  foUowlng 
concrete  steps: 

(1)  EsUblish  enUties  reUting  to  radiation 
exposure  analagous  to  the  Agent  Orange 
Policy  Coordinating  Committee— so  that  In- 
ternal agency  efforts  to  address  these  mat- 
ters may  be  examined,  compared,  and  co- 
ordinated, which  should  promote  greater 
awareness  within  the  VA— and  the  VA  Advi- 
sory Committee  on  Health  Related  Effects 
of  Herbicides— so  that  outside  expertise,  vet- 
erans organizations,  and  public  interest 
groups  can  be  brought  together  in  a  public 
forum. 

(2)  Conduct,  directly  or  by  contract,  a 
comprehensive  review  of  the  scientific  liter- 
ature on  the  health  effects  of  expostire  to 
Ionizing  radiation. 

(3)  Give  serious  consideration  to  conduct- 
ing or  providing  for  the  conduct  of  an  epide- 
miological study,  relating  to  morbidity  and 
genetic  damage,  of  veterans  exposed  to  radi- 
ation resulting  from  nuclear  detonations. 

I  have  long  believed  that  a  literature 
review  would  be  a  worthwhile  undertalUng. 
The  version  of  S.  971  passed  by  the  Senate 
on  July  24.  1981— a  measure  ultimately  en- 
acted as  Public  Law  97-66— contained  a  pro- 
vision I  authored  that  would  have  required 
the  VA  to  conduct  a  review  and  analysis  of 
literature  relating  to  the  long-term  adverse 
health  effects  of  human  exposure  to  radi- 
ation and  to  consult  with  and  actively  co- 
ordinate with  other  Federal  Government 
entities  Involved  In  radiation  exposure-relat- 
ed activities.  Although  this  provision  was 
not  accepted  by  the  House,  I  have  continued 
to  urge  that  such  a  review  be  carried  out, 
with  or  without  a  legislative  mandate. 

Such  a  review  would  serve  to  ensiwe  that 
the  VA  Is  more  fully  Informed  regarding  ra- 
diation exposure  and  would  pull  together 
available  relevant  scientific  information  i^n 
this  issue.  I  believe  that  It  would  enhance 
the  VA's  ability  to  resolve  fairly  and  consist- 
ently the  very  complex  Issues  Involved  In  ra- 
diation-related VA  compensation  and  DIC 
claims. 

The  VA.  In  dealing  with  radiation-related 
claims,  has  relied  heavily  on  comprehensive 
reviews,  such  as  the  1972  and  the  1980  re- 
ports of  the  Committee  on  Biological  Ef- 
fects of  Ionizing  Radiation  (BEIR)  of  the 


National  Academy  of  Sdenoes  and  the  1977 
r^wrt  of  the  United  VttiooB  Bctentific 
Committee  on  the  Effects  of  Atomic  Radi- 
ation. Because  these  rerlewi  were  eoncemed 
primarily  with  determining  minimum  expo- 
sure levels  that  might  be  considered  safe, 
because  of  the  time  that  has  elapsed  and 
the  studies  that  have  been  completed  since 
these  reviews  were  published,  and  because 
many  Individuals,  including  researchers  and 
veterans'  representatives,  have  advised  me 
that  the  analagous  Agent  Orange  literature 
review  has  been  very  useful,  I  believe  that  a 
Uterature  review  is  warranted  to  update  and 
consolidate  information  from  the  BEIR, 
ITN,  and  other  reports.  Hence.  I  luge  that 
you  reconsider  your  decision  not  to  conduct 
a  Uterature  review,  as  outlined  in  your 
August  13. 1981.  letter  to  me. 

Regarding  an  epidemiological  study,  I  am 
aware  that  limited  consideration  of  such  a 
study  has  already  been  given  by  various  gov- 
ernmental and  non-govermnental  entities, 
including  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 
The  Academy  Is  currently  engaged  in  con- 
ducting a  mortality  study  but  not  a  morbidi- 
ty study  of  veterans  exposed  at  test  sites.  Its 
August  1981  report  on  the  feasibility  of  an 
epidemiological  study  of  those  vetenuu  who 
were  present  at  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki 
concluded  that  a  morbidity  study  was  not 
feasible  and  that  a  mortality  study  would 
not  be  cost  effective.  Because  our  troops'  ex- 
posure levels  in  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  are 
considered  generally  to  have  been  lower 
than  those  received  at  the  Pacific  or  U.S. 
test  sites,  the  NAS'  1981  analysis  and  con- 
clusion (which  Is  not  free  from  controversy) 
relating  to  a  study  of  veterans  exposed  at 
Hiroshima  or  Nagasaki  does  not  suggest 
that  the  same  conclusions  should  be 
reached  with  respect  to  an  epidemiological 
study  of  the  morbidity  of  veterans  exposed 
to  radiation  at  the  test  sites.  Thus,  I  beUeve 
that  the  subject  of  conducting  a  morbidity 
and  a  birth  defects  study  to  complement  the 
NAS  mortality  study  In  progress  merits  fxu"- 
ther  consideration  by  the  VA. 

I  would  appreciate  your  views  on  these 
most  Important  matters  as  well  as  informa- 
tion on  the  current  timetable  for  the  issu- 
ance of  the  final  Gudellnes.  I  know  that  you 
share  my  concern  that  our  Nation's  veter- 
ans be  treated  fairly. 

With  warm  regards, 
CordiaUy, 

Alah  Cranston, 
Ranking  Minority  Member. 

Washwoton.— Angry  and  scarred  veterans 
who  claim  their  problems  are  due  to  expo- 
sure to  atomic  test  blasts  In  the  19S0's  won  a 
pledge  from  Congress  to  hold  hearings  on 
the  subject  next  year. 

The  National  Association  of  Atomic  Veter- 
ans: representing  250,000  men  who  were  ex- 
posed to  235  above-ground  atomic  tests  from 
1945  to  1963  or  who  served  In  Hiroshima 
and  Nagasaki  after  the  Japanese  cities  were 
destroyed  by  atomic  bombs,  successfully  lob- 
bled  Monday  with  chairmen  of  the  House 
and  Senate  Veterans  Committees. 

At  an  earlier  news  conference,  they  ex- 
pressed anger— In  some  cases  they  were  near 
tears— at  the  Defense  Department's  and 
Veterans'  Administration's  refusal  to  certify 
the  men  as  having  service-connected  dlsabll- 
lUes. 

"Our  people  are  dying  at  an  alarming  rate 
from  cancer  and  other  diseases  and  Govern- 
ment agencies  refuse  to  help,"  said  John 
Smitherman  of  FayettevUle,  Tenn..  a  legless 
veteran  whose  left  hand  Is  deformed  by  de- 
terioration of  his  lymphatic  system. 


But  VA  spokesman  John  Hkjnnan  called 
the  veterans'  charges  of  a  oovnup  "utter 
and  said  anyone  who  believes  he 
exposed  to  radiation  Is  getting  free 
treatment  at  agency  hospitals.  He  said  2.882 
veterans  have  asked  for  treatment. 


VRBUUra'  AOUNISTRATION, 

WaMhinoton,  D.C,  April  S,  1982. 
Hon.  Alan  Cianston, 
Committee  OH  Veteran*' Affaira, 
U.S.  Senate,  Wathington,  D.C. 

DBAS  SiNAToa  Csanston:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  February  23.  1982.  comment- 
ing on  DM&8  Circular  10-81-250  "Interim 
Ouidellnes  for  Implementation  of  Legisla- 
tion Related  to  the  Provision  of  Health 
Care  Services  to  Veterans  Exposed  to  Ioniz- 
ing Radiation  as  a  Result  of  Detonation  of 
Nuclear  Devices."  As  you  Imow,  the  "Guide- 
lines" were  published  In  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter of  December  2.  1981  (Vol.  46,  No.  231. 
page  58637)  for  the  purpose  of  soliciting 
comments  on  the  proposal. 

Among  the  comments  received  was  the 
suggestion  that  thyroid  dysfunction  be  In- 
cluded with  cancer  In  paragraph  4  as  a  con- 
sequence of  exposure  to  ionizing  radiation. 
My  staff  gave  careful  consideration  to  the 
matter  and  we  are  In  the  process  of  adding 
thyroid  nodules  as  a  consequence  of  expo- 
sure. 

Hypothyroidism  was  considered  with 
other  dysfunctions  and  was  not  Included  be- 
cause it  seems  extremely  unlikely  to  result 
from  the  type  of  exposure  sustained  by  mili- 
tary personnel  at  atmospheric  or  submarine 
nuclear  tests.  Hypothyroidism  results  from 
intense  Ionizing  radiation  to  the  neck  or,  as 
in  the  Marshallese,  from  Ingestion  of  con- 
siderable amounts  of  Iodine  made  radioac- 
tive by  ionizing  radiation.  Veterans  were  not 
exposed  to  either  hazard. 

Much  consideration  has  been  given  to  dis- 
orders that  might  be  considered  late  effects 
of  low-level  radiation.  The  "Report  of  the 
Interagency  Task  Force  on  the  Health  Ef- 
fects of  Ionizing  Radiation"  discussed  the 
issue  In  the  summary  volume  (pages  31  to 
38)  and  In  the  "Report  of  the  Work  Group 
on  Science"  (pages  7  to  20).  The  "Federal 
Researeh  on  the  Biological  and  Health  Ef- 
fects of  Ionizing  Radiation"  (BEIR)  report 
of  1981  (Chapter  4)  discusses  the  entire 
question. 

Further  consideration  is  contained  In  the 
1977  report  of  the  United  Nations  Scientific 
Conunittee  on  the  Effects  of  Atomic  Radi- 
ation (UN8CEAR).  "Sources  and  Effects  of 
Ionizing  Radiation"  (pages  4  to  9). 

The  National  Researeh  Council  convened 
a  panel  of  experts  which  met  in  May  1981. 
with  participants  from  various  veterans  or- 
ganizations Including  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Atomic  Veterans.  Its  report  on  "Fea- 
sibility and  Desirability  of  Performing  Epi- 
demiological Studies  on  U.S.  Veterans  of 
Hiroshima  and  NagasalU"  deals  less  directly 
with  the  question  of  possible  disorders.  The 
r^iort  does  conclude  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  detect  any  disorders  attributable  to 
the  radiation  exposure. 

The  reported  results  indicate  that  some 
forms  of  cancer  are  the  only  treatable  con- 
ditions likely  to  appear  years  after  exposure 
to  radiation  and  then  usually  after  much 
larger  doses.  Inclusion  of  all  cancers  as  pos- 
sible treatable  consequences  of  the  veterans' 
ezperlenoe  reflects  a  liberal  Interpretation 
of  the  law.  as  you  have  urged. 

The  publications,  excerpts  from  which  are 
enclosed,  ocmflrm  the  conclusions  arrived  at 
during  less  formal  contacts  with  experts 


from  the  Natlimal  Academy  of  Sciences,  the 
Centers  for  Disease  Control  and  the  Nation- 
al Cancer  Institute.  There  is  general  agree- 
ment that  the  treatable  late  effects  of  low- 
level  Ionizing  radiation  are  limited  to  car- 
cinogenesis which  includes  the  production 
of  "blood  cancers",  chiefly  leukemias.  Thy- 
roid nodules  are  included  because  they  must 
be  diagnosed  further  as  to  their  possible  ma- 
lignancy. 
As  always.  I  appreciate  your  interest. 
Sincerely, 

Donald  L.  Cosns.  M.D., 
Chief  Medical  Director. 

CotatTTTtK  ON  Vkterans'  Afpaiks. 
Wa*hinQton,  D.C,  February  23, 1982. 
Dr.  Donald  L.  Cosns, 
Veteraru '  Admini*tration, 
Wathinffton.  D.C 

Dkab  Don:  I  am  writing  to  express  certain 
concerns  that  I  have  about  the  radiation  ex- 
posure part  of  the  guidelines— DMdtS  Circu- 
lar 10-81-250.  "Interim  Guidelines  for  Im- 
plementation of  Legislation  Related  to  the 
Provision  of  Health  Care  Services  to  Veter- 
ans Exposed  to  Ionizing  Radiation  as  a 
Result  of  Detonation  of  Nuclear  Devices"— 
issued  on  November  18,  1981,  in  implemen- 
Utlon  of  section  102  of  Public  Law  97-72. 

Section  102  provides  certain  VA  health- 
care eligibility  to  veterans  who  were  ex- 
posed to  ionizing  radiation  from  nuclear  det- 
onations during  their  active-duty  service. 
With  the  exception  of  a  disability  found,  in 
accordance  with  guidelines  Issued  by  you, 
"to  have  resulted  from  a  cause  other  than 
such  exposure".  Congress  expressly  provid- 
ed ttiat  this  new  eligibility  Is  for  health  care 
for  any  disability  from  which  the  veteran  is 
suffering  even  though  "there  is  insufficient 
medical  evidence  to  conclude  that  such  dis- 
ability may  be  associated  with  .  .  .  expoeive 
[to  such  radiation]".  Specifically,  my  con- 
cern is  that  the  statement  in  paragraph 
four  of  the  guidelines  that  "conditions 
other  than  cancer  are  usually  considered  to 
be  due  to  causes  other  than  exposure  to  ra- 
diation" may  be  overly  restrictive  In  seem- 
ing to  exclude  treatment,  pursuant  to  the 
new  eligibility,  for  disabilities  that  may  be, 
and  in  some  cases  disabilities  that  have  been 
determined  by  apparently  credible  profes- 
sionals to  have  been  scientifically  shown  to 
be,  related  to  exposure  to  ionizing  radiation. 

As  discussed  In  the  explanatory  statement 
that  was  Inserted  In  the  record  of  the  de- 
bates on  final  passage  of  this  measure  in 
both  Houses  (Congrusional  Record  H6813, 
October  2,  1981,  and  S11573,  October  16, 
1981.  (dally  ed.)).  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittees Intended  that  the  authority  to  issue 
guidelines  providing  for  the  exclusion  of 
certain  disabilities  be  used  "so  as  to  provide 
a  basis  for  examining  physicians  to  reach  a 
medical  judgment  that  the  cause  of  the 
claimed  disability  is  clearly  something  other 
than  the  exposure  in  question"  (emphasis 
added).  Thus,  I  belie ve  that  when  there  is 
conflicting  evidence,  or  even  merely  sugges- 
tive evidence,  of  a  relationship  between  a 
health  disorder  and  exposure  to  ionizing  ra- 
diation, you  should  exereise  great  caution  in 
excluding  that  disorder  from  the  category 
of  disabilities  for  which  treatment  would 
consistently  be  made  available  under  the 
new  eligibility. 

I  recognize  that  paragraph  five  of  the 
guidelines  provides  for  Individual  case  deter- 
minations. In  situations  of  doubt,  by  the  at- 
tending physician  and  the  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  facility  concerned,  and  thereby  allows 
for  some  degree  of  flexibility.  However,  I  be- 
lieve that  too  many  disorders  may  have 


been  relegated  to  this  category,  for  which 
uniform  guidance  is  not  provided.  Certain 
thyroid  disorders  other  than  cancer  are  a 
good  example  of  such.  The  Review  of  Medi- 
cal Finding*  in  a  MarthaUeae  Pojnilation 
Twenty-Six  Year*  After  Accidental  Bxpoture 
to  RadioacHjfe  Fallout  by  Robert  A.  Conrad. 
M.D.,  et  aL,  of  Brookhaven  National  Labora- 
tory, states  on  page  53: 

"It  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  that 
the  most  serious  effects  of  accidental  expo- 
sure to  fallout  in  the  Marshallese  residing 
on  Rongelap  and  Utirik  Atolls  on  March  1. 
1954,  has  been  related  to  radiation  injury  to 
the  thyroid,  as  evidenced  by  development  of 
nodularities  and  hypofunction  of  the 
gland." 

That  report  further  states  tiiat  the  princi- 
pal effects  of  thyroid  exposure  in  the  Mar- 
shallese were  development  of  nodules 
(benign  and  malignant)  and  hypofunction. 
Although  malignant  nodules  In  veterans  ex- 
posed to  radiation  would  be  covered  by  para- 
graph four  of  the  current  guidelines,  treat- 
ment of  thyroid  hypofunction  and  benign 
nodules  would  not. 

In  a  similar  vein,  I  note  that  Public  Law 
95-134.  which  authorized  appropriations  for 
compensation  of  Marshallese  exposed  to  ra- 
diation as  a  result  of  the  nuclear  test  pro- 
gram, clearly  recognized  the  association  be- 
tween such  exposure  and  thyroid  disorders. 
That  law  required  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  "pay  $25,000  to  each  such  individual 
from  whom  the  thyroid  gland  or  a  neurofi- 
broma in  the  neck  was  surgically  removed, 
or  who  has  developed  hypothyroidism,  or 
who  develops  a  radiation  related  malignan- 
cy, such  as  leukemia."  Although  the  basic 
purposes  of  Public  Law  95-134  and  PubUc 
Law  97-72  differ,  each  recognizes  the  possi- 
bility of  health  effects  in  humans  of  expo- 
sure to  ionizing  radiation,  and  it  seems  inap- 
propriate to  me  that  VA  health  care  would 
not  be  authorized  under  Public  Law  97-72 
for  the  same  conditions  for  which  exposed 
lifarshallese  are  being  compensated  under 
Public  Law  95-134.  On  this  point,  I  realize 
that  there  is  some  controversy  in  the  litera- 
ture on  radiation-related  ttiyroid  disorders 
regarding  the  relationship  of  both  sex  and 
age  to  increased  risk  of  radiation-related 
thyroid  disorders:  however.  Public  Law  95- 
134  makes  no  distinction  for  the  purposes  of 
compensation  between  male  and  female  or 
between  {tersons  exposed  as  adults  and 
those  exposed  as  children. 

I  am  also  concerned  that  paragraph  four 
of  the  guidelines  may  exclude,  or  may 
Impede  appropriate  recognition  of,  other 
possible  health  effects  of  ionizing  radiation 
In  veterans  requesting  health  care  under 
the  new  eligibility.  Thus,  I  urge  that  in  ad- 
dition to  the  publication  of  gxiidelines  in  the 
Federal  Register  you  specifically  consult 
with  a  wide  range  of  specialists  and  other 
Interested  and  knowledgeable  parties,  such 
as  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control,  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences.  Brookhaven 
National  Laboratory,  and  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Atomic  Veterans,  on  the  possible 
adverse  health  effects  of  exposure  to  ioniz- 
ing radiation.  I  would  appreciate  receiving  a 
report  on  any  such  consultations  that  you 
have  and  any  previous  coiuultatlons  that 
were  had  in  formulating  the  interim  guide- 
lines, including  the  recommendatlcms  of- 
fered by  each  party  consulted. 

Don.  I  appreciate  your  continuing  coop- 
eration. 

With  warm  regards, 
Cordially. 

Alan  Cranston, 
Ranking  Minority  Member. 
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By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 

&  M2.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  establish  an 
emergmcy  Job  retraining  and  employ- 
ment program  for  veterans;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
ranuas  ^mamcT  krhahtiiig  act  op  itts 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  Introducing  today,  as  the  ranldng 
minority  monber  of  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  8.  992,  the  proposed 
Veterans'  Emergency  Retraining  Act 
of  1983.  This  measure  would  amend 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  estab- 
lish an  emergency  Job  retraining  and 
employment  program  for  veterans. 
DBCumoM  or  s.  ••>:  "vbu" 

Eligibility:  The  proposed  Veterans 
Etaiergency  Retraining  Act— VERA— 
would  focus  on  the  needs  of  two  cate- 
gories of  wartime  veterans:  those  who 
are  long-term  unemployed— that  is, 
those  who  have  been  out  of  work  for 
15  out  of  20  weeks  preceding  applica- 
tion for  the  program— and  veterans 
who  have  been  laid  off  or  terminated 
from  a  Job  to  which  they  are  unlikely 
to  be  able  to  return.  These  veterans 
would  be  entitled  to  participate  in  the 
program  estajjlished  by  VERA  for  up 
to  12-monffi  service-connected  dis- 
abled veterans  with  disability  ratings 
of  30  percent  or  more  could  have  that 
12-month  period  extended  by  an  addi- 
tional 6  months.  All  veterans  who  had 
ever  obtained  entitlement  to  OI  bill 
training— under  the  World  War  II, 
Korean  conflict,  or  post-Korea/Viet- 
nam-era GI  bill  programs— would  be 
eligible  for  the  program. 

Duration:  The  program  established 
by  VERA  would  be  of  a  limited  dura- 
tion, similar  to  the  fixed-time  exten- 
sion of  the  delimiting  period  of  certain 
Vietnam-era  veterans  enacted  by 
PubUc  Law  97-72  in  1981— the  so- 
called  targeted  delimiting  date  author- 
ity. Under  VERA,  no  assistance  could 
be  made  available  on  behalf  of  a  veter- 
an for  a  training  program  that  does 
not  start  within  30  months  following 
the  month  in  which  VERA  is  enacted. 

Training  programs:  Training  pro- 
grams eligible  for  approval  under 
VERA  would  be  those  in  "sust'  aed- 
demand  skill  areas"— that  is,  a:  ^  of 
the  labor  market  determined  b.  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  have  a  high  po- 
tential for  sustained  growth  or 
demand.  These  areas  could  include, 
but  would  not  necessarily  be  limited 
to.  high-technology-related  sectors.  It 
should  be  noted  in  this  regard  that 
many  "sustained-demand"  job  training 
opportunities  might  be  found  in  more 
traditional  areas,  depending  on  the 
locale  and  particular  labor  markets. 
That  Jobs  would  not  be  limited  to  so- 
called  high  tech  areas  is  aptly  illus- 
trated by  the  following  excerpt  from  a 
March  30.  1983.  Wall  Street  Journal 
article  describing  an  on-job  training 
program  in  the  Detroit.  Mich.,  area 
that  pays  employers  half  of  employee 
wages  during  training: 


The  agency  combs  the  local  Job  market 
for  openlnsB  that  require  the  newly  learned 
skills.  Michael  White  got  a  Job  maintaining 
apartments  soon  after  completing  a  course 
in  building  management,  and  he  has  already 
gotten  an  offer  for  the  type  of  management 
Job  that  would  restore  the  Income  he  made 
as  an  auto  worker. 

Most  of  those  who  have  retrained  success- 
fully have  found  jobs  In  traditional  heart- 
land industries  working  as  machinists,  weld- 
ers and  pipefitters.  By  contrast,  high-tech- 
nology Jobs  are  proving  elusive.  Just  four  of 
25  workers  who  completed  a  nine-month  ro- 
botics course  In  December  have  found  jobs. 

Approvable  training  programs  could 
be  programs  conducted  by  educational 
institutions  under  arrangements  or 
agreements  with  employers  as  well  as 
training  programs.  Including  on-the- 
job  training,  conducted  by  the  employ- 
er directly.  In  addition,  all  programs 
that  are  VA-approved  for  apprentice- 
ship or  other  on-job  training  purposes 
under  the  current  GI  bill,  chapter  34. 
would  be  considered  to  be  approved 
for  this  new  program. 

Payments:  Under  VERA.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, employers  hiring  and  training  el- 
igible veterans  in  approved  training 
programs  would  receive  quarterly  pay- 
ments of  "retraining  assistance"  on 
behalf  of  the  veteran.  These  payments 
would  be  made  after  each  3  months  of 
training  was  certified  and  be  the  lesser 
of  the  follo«aig  amounts:  50  percent 
of  the  wages  paid  to  the  veteran  by 
the  employer  or  an  amount  based  on 
an  annual  rate  of  $6,000— or.  in  the 
case  of  a  30-percent  or  more  service- 
connected  disabled  veteran,  on  an 
annual  rate  of  $9,000.  These  payments 
would  be  deemed  to  compensate  the 
employer  for  the  costs  of  training  the 
veteran  and  for  the  reduced  productiv- 
ity of  the  veteran  during  the  training 
period. 

Protections:  The  criteria  for  approv- 
ing  training  programs  imder  VERA, 
Mr.  President,  as  set  forth  in  proposed 
new  section  1950(b)  of  title  38.  are  de- 
signed to  protect  the  integrity  of  the 
training  while  at  the  same  time  not  to 
be  onerous  for  potential  employers. 
Protections  have  been  incorporated  to 
avoid  "substitution"— that  is,  an  em- 
ployer creating  an  artificial  vacancy 
by  la3^g  off  a  regular  employee  so  as 
to  take  advantage  of  the  retraining  as- 
sistance payment— and  to  help  insure 
that  the  training  leads  to  a  permanent 
Job.  Other  standard  prohibitions  on 
certain  types  of  training  for  jobs  that 
are  seasonal,  religrious,  or  political  in 
nature  and  limitations  on  receipt  of  as- 
sistance under  other  programs  are  in- 
cluded in  new  sections  1952  and  1953. 
respectively.  Liability  for  and  recovery 
of  overpayments  have  been  provided 
for  in  new  section  1955. 

IlCPLElCKIfTATIOM  PROCKDUSKS 

Mr.  President,  under  the  proposed 
VERA,  the  VA  and  the  Department  of 
Labor  would  have  interrelated  respon- 
sibilities for  implementing  the  pro- 
gram. The  VA  would  be  responsible 


for  the  actual  payment  to  employers 
of  the  quarterly  retraining  awlgtanrc 
after  each  3  months  of  training.  To- 
gether, the  Administrator  and  the 
ASVE  would  be  required  to  conduct 
public  information  and  outreach  ini- 
tiatives to  inform  veterans  and  em- 
ployers, as  weU  as  unions,  trade  asso- 
ciations, and  educational  institutions 
of  opportunities  made  available  by 
VERA  and  to  stimulate  business, 
union,  and  eligible  veteran  participa- 
tion. Coordination  with  both  the 
Small  Business  Administration  and 
the  Department  of  Education  would 
also  be  required  so  that  maximum 
training  and  employment  opportimi- 
ties  could  be  made  available  for  eligi- 
ble veterans. 

The  Department  of  Labor  would 
have  responsibility  for  certifying  that 
eligible  veterans  meet  the  criteria  per- 
taining to  imemployment  and  that  the 
Jolis  are  in  "sustained-demand  skill 
areas"  and  for  assisting  employers  and 
eligible  veterans  in  completing  neces- 
sary certifications  and  applications  for 
training.  In  canying  out  these  respon- 
sibilities, the  Secretary,  through  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Veterans'  Em- 
ployment—the ASVE— would  be  re- 
quired to  use  the  services  of  the  State 
and  assistant  State  directors  for  veter- 
ans' employment,  disabled  veterans' 
outreach  program  specialists,  and  local 
veterans  employment  representatives. 
The  ASVE  could  also  use  resources 
available  under  title  IV-C.  veterans' 
employment  progran^.  of  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act. 

PRIHCIPLZS  or  VERA 

I  want  at  tWs  point.  Mr.  President, 
to  stress  that  VERA  would  establish 
an  entitlement  program  and  not 
merely  provide  an  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations. I  believe  that  an  authori- 
zation of  appropriations  would  nm  a 
very  significant  risk  of  never  being 
funded  or  l>eing  funded  at  a  reduced 
level  that  would  not  permit  all  poten- 
tially eligible  veterans  or  potential  em- 
ployers to  take  advantage  of  opportu- 
nities that  VERA  could  stimulate  in 
the  private  sector.  An  entitlement  ap- 
proach insures  that,  if  enacted,  this 
measure  would  not  become  a  broken 
promise,  but  would  be  a  real  means  of 
assisting  veterans  in  a  difficult  and 
changing  lalx>r  market. 

In  addition,  I  want  to  note  that 
VERA  has  been  developed  with  two 
other  ftmdamental  principles  in  mind. 
First,  the  program  established  has 
been  designed  to  be  relatively  simple— 
both  in  terms  of  administration  and  in 
terms  of  facilitating  the  participation 
of  both  employers  and  veterans. 
Second.  VERA  has  been  designed  to  be 
competitive  with  other  federally 
funded  Job  training  or  retraining  ini- 
tiatives, such  as  those  to  be  conducted 
under  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act.  I  l)elieve  that  this  is  especially  im- 
portant to  the  success  of  the  program: 


a  potential  employer,  when  faced  with 
a  choice,  should  not  be  discouraged 
from  aelectlng  a  veteran  for  training 
because  training  a  welfare  recipient  or 
a  diaadvantaged  youth  wiU  be  more 
advantageous  to  the  onployer. 


Baaed  on  extrapolations  of  labor 
market  Inf omuition,  a—iimtng  that 
veterans  comprise  roughly  20  percent 
of  the  ctvfllan  labor  force.  It  can  be  es- 
timated that  between  700.000  and 
800,000  veterans  could  potenttaJly  be 
elli^e  for  particdpation  in  the  pro- 
gram that  would  be  established  by 
VERA.  Of  course,  that  does  not  mean 
that  all  or  even  most  of  these  veterans 
would  choose  to  take  advantage  of  the 
program  or  that  employers  could  be 
found  who  would  offer  training  oppor- 
tunities in  sustained-demand  sklU 
areas  for  all  the  veterans  eligible  for 
and  seeking  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram. My  best  estimate  at  this  point  is 
that  up  to  50.000  veterans  could  be  re- 
trained during  the  first  year. 

There  are  no  firm  imemployment 
figures  available  for  the  target  popula- 
tion that  VERA  would  serve.  There 
are  figures  available,  however,  for  cer- 
tain segments  of  the  target  iiopula- 
tion;  th&t  is,  those  veterans  who 
served  during  the  Vietnam  era.  In 
March  of  this  year,  the  rate  of  unem- 
plojrment  for  all  Vietnam-era  veterans 
age  25  and  older  was  10.7  percent.  For 
Vietnam-era  veterans  25  through  29 
years  of  age,  the  rate  was  a  devastat- 
ingly  high  19.8  percent.  There  are  also 
projections  that  imonployment  rates 
among  seriously  disabled  service-con- 
nected veterans  are  in  excess  of  50  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  for  skiU-re- 
training  for  many  veterans  is  most 
critical.  In  the  face  of  basic  changes  in 
industrial  technology,  equipment,  and 
processes,  even  the  experienced 
woiker  of  today  can  easily  become  the 
unemployable  Jobseeker  of  tomorrow. 
The  situation  obviously  is  worse  for 
those  already  unemployed,  and  espe- 
cially the  veteran  who  '.las  been  out  of 
woik  for  a  prolonged  period. 

Structural  changes  in  the  labor 
market  have  already  forced  many 
Americans,  including  many  veterans, 
out  of  Jobs  they  have  worked  at  for 
years.  The  robot,  the  computer,  and 
other  "high-tech"  developments  have 
made  many  traditional  skills  obsolete 
and  useless. 

The  imemployed  automobile  assem- 
bly line  worker,  the  coal  miner,  the 
steelwoiker,  and  others  may  not  ever 
be  able  to  return  to  their  former  Jobs 
even  when  the  economy  once  again  is 
strong  and  healthy.  The  Jobs  may  no 
longer  exist. 

But  these  same  workers  could  well 
be  retrained  to  master  new  sldlls  in 
greater  demand  not  only  in  "smoke- 
stack" industries,  which  will  continue 
to  form  the  foundation  of  the  Ameri- 


can economy,  but  also  in  the  high- 
tedinology  sonlconductor  industries. 

The  measure  we  are  introducing 
today,  Mr.  President,  represents  one 
way  in  which  we  can  assist  these 
Americans— particularly  those  who 
served  this  country  during  time  of  war 
and  who  are  now  experiencing  pro- 
tracted difficulties  in  the  labor 
maiket  Many  of  those  veterans  stiU 
have  many  productive  woiklng  years 
ahead  of  them  and  need  only  a  small 
measure  of  assistance  to  make  the 
most  ot  their  potential.  The  assistance 
available  through  VERA  would  repre- 
sent an  invaluable  means  of  helping 
both  the  veterans  participating  in 
training  and  the  employer. 

COST 

Mr.  President,  we  have  not  yet  re- 
ceived a  cost  estimate  from  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  for  this  pro- 
posal. However,  it  is  my  intent  that 
this  measure  would  be  structured  so  as 
to  fall  within  the  $150  million  budget 
recommendation  approved  unanimous- 
ly by  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
on  March  1.  As  with  other  GI  bill  ex- 
penditures, I  believe  that  retraining 
outlajrs  under  this  measure  would  be 
returned  many  fold  to  the  Treasury  in 
taxes  paid  directly  by  the  retrained 
workers  and  generated  indirectly  by 
the  contribution  to  ONP  that  their  in- 
creased productivity  would  make. 

CORCLDSION 

Mr.  Presid^it,  I  intend  to  pursue  ac- 
tively the  enactment  of  the  proposal  I 
am  introducing  today.  In  my  opinion, 
it  represents  a  critical  element  in  the 
broader  retraining  needs  of  otir  Nation 
and  would  make  an  important  contri- 
bution to  efforts  in  this  area.  I  wJl,  of 
course,  work  closely  with  the  distin- 
guished Chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  (Mr.  Smpsoir),  the 
members  of  the  committee,  and  others 
who  are  interested  in  this  area.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  Join  with  me  in  this 
initiative. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of  S. 
992  be  printed  in  the  Rkord  so  that 
my  colleagues  may  examine  the  details 
of  the  measiu%. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
and  correspondence  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Ricohd,  as  follows: 

8.992 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovae  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Stales  of 
America  in  Congrtss  assenUOed,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Veterans  Emergen- 
cy Retraining  Act  of  1983". 

Sbc.  2.  (a)  Part  m  of  UUe  38.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
chapter  39  the  following  new  chapter 

"CnAFTER  4<^-EMEROENCT 
RETRAININO  ASSISTANCE 

"Sttbchattb  I— Pnwon;  DBrannoin 
"Sec. 

"1920.  Purpose. 
"1921.  DeflniUons. 


"SmcHARn  II— EHnTLBOirr  urn  Pbiom 
OP  EuannjTT 

"1930.  EnttUemmt. 

"1931.  Time  limitation. 

"1932.  Certifications;  determinations. 

"SnscRAPTm  m— Pakticipatiov  ass 
PATMian 

"1940.  Application*;  approvaL 

"1941.  Payments  on  behalf  of  eligible  veter- 


"SuBCHArm  IV— AppaovAi.  op  PnooBAia 
"1950.  Approval  of  training  programs. 
"1951.  Training  establishment. 
"1952.  Non-qualifying  programs  of  training. 
"1953.  Relationship  to  other  programs  of  as- 
sistance. 
"1954.  Suspension  of  payments. 
"1955.  Recovery  of  overpayments. 

"StTBCHAPTER  V— COOKSniATIOIl  WITH  OlBB 
AGKHCnCS 

"1960.  Coordination  with  the  Department  of 
Labor. 

"1961.  Coordinatl<m  with  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration. 

"1962.  Coordination  with  the  Department  of 
Education. 

"SuBCHAPTB  I— PnaposB;  Dspiirrnoiis 
"8 1920.  PnrpoM 

"It  is  the  purpose  of  ttUs  chapter  to  pro- 
vide assistance  to  veterans  who  have  l>een 
unemployed  for  long  periods  of  time  or  have 
Job  skills  that  have  been  rendered  obsolete 
by  advances  In  technology  or  other  Industri- 
al changes  and  who  need  retraining  In  sus- 
tained-demand skill  areas  In  order  to  obtain 
and  retain  employment. 

"S  IKl.  Deflnittoiu 

"For  the  purposes  of  this  ctiapter— 

"(1)  The  term  'Assistant  Secretary'  means 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for  Veter- 
ans' Employment. 

"(2)  The  term  'educational  institution'  lias 
the  same  meaning  provided  In  section 
1652(c)  of  this  UUe. 

"(3)  The  term  'eligible  veteran'  means  a 
veteran  who  acquired  entlUement  to  educa- 
tional aasistaoce  benefits  from  the  Veterans' 
AdmlnistraUon  under  a  program  enacted  by 
the  Servicemen's  Readjustmoit  Act  of  1944, 
the  Veterans'  Readjustment  Asslstaiux  Act 
of  1952,  or  the  Veterans  Readjustment  Ben- 
efits Act  of  1966  and  who— 

"(A)  is  unemployed  and  has  been  unem- 
ployed, as  certified  pursuant  to  secUon 
1932(b)  of  this  UUe,  for  at  least  fifteoi  of 
the  twenty  weeks  Immediately  preceding 
the  date  on  which  appllcaUon  for  partldpa- 
Uon  in  a  training  program  under  this  dxap- 
ter  is  made,  as  determined  In  accordance 
with  criteria  used  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
StatisUcs  of  the  DeiMutment  of  Labor  in  de- 
fining Individuals  as  unemployed;  or 

"(BXi)  Is  unemployed  and  has  been  termi- 
nated or  lald-off  frun  employment  and  is  el- 
igible for  or  has  exhausted  enUUement  to 
tmonployment  compensation;  and 

"(11)  has  no  realistic  opportimity  to  return 
to  employment  in  the  same  or  a  similar  oe- 
cupaUon  in  the  geographical  area  where  the 
veteran  previously  held  anployment 

"(4)  The  term  'Secretary'  means  the  Seo-^ 
retary  of  Labor. 

"(5)  The  term  'sustained-demand  skill 
area'  means  an  area  of  the  labor  market 
which,  as  determined  pursuant  to  secUon 
1932(a)  of  this  UUe.  has  a  hig^  potential  for 
sustained  growth  of  demand. 


ll-(>S9  0-87-Sl(I>t.6l 
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"Smaumm  n— Krrumbr  amd  Pbuom 

OrSUOIBILITT 

■tltl».«rtW»wm> 

"(a)  Kxoept  u  laovlded  in  ■ubMction  (b) 
of  tlili  MCtton.  an  eUgfble  veteran  staall  be 
enttOed  to  participate  in  a  tralnlnf  procram 
in  a  Miatatned-demand  ikiU  area  (or  a  period 
of  up  to  twelve  montlia. 

"(b)  A  period  of  participation  in  a  training 
program  may  be  extended  by  the  Adminis- 
trator for  a  polod  of  up  to  six  additional 
montb#  in  the  case  of  a  veteran  with  a  aerv- 
lee-oonnected  disability  rated  at  SO-percmt 
or  more, 
"f  im.  Ttot  HaMattoa 

"No  retraining  assistance  shall  be  paid 
under  this  chapter  for  a  training  program 
that  commences  after  the  last  day  of  the 
thirtieth  month  following  the  month  In 
which  this  chapter  is  enacted. 
'^  IttS.  Ccrtiflcatloaa;  4ctenalMtiMH 

"(a)  The  Secretary  (notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  section  lM(Xa)  of  this  UUe). 
after  consultation  with  the  Administrator, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Assistant 
Secretary,  and  such  other  officials  of  the 
Department  of  L*bor  as  the  Secretary  con- 
siders ap|»opr1ate.  shall  determine  areas  in 
the  various  regions  of  the  United  States  of 
the  labor  market  that  constitute  sustained- 
demand  skill  areas.  A  list  of  such  areas  shall 
be  submitted  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator not  later  than  30  days  after  the 
date  of  oiactment  of  this  chapter  and  shall 
be  updated  by  the  Secretary  as  necessary 
from  time  to  time.  The  list  and  any  subse- 
quent additions  and  deletions  shall  be 
pmnpOy  published  by  the  Secretary  in  the 
Fedenl  Register. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shaU  have  the  respon- 
sibility for  certifying  that  a  veteran  meets 
the  criteria  set  forth  in  clauses  (A)  and  <B) 
of  sectitm  1931(3). 

"SoBCHArm  m— PsanciPAXioii  ajis 
Patibrs 
"^  IM*.  ArrUemtiomar,  awwral 

"Any  eligible  veteran  who  desires  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  training  program  under  this 
ch^pt*r  ahall  submit  an  application  to  the 
Administrator  which  shall  specify  the  train- 
ing objective  to  be  pursued  and  shall  be  in 
such  form,  and  contain  such  Information,  as 
the  Administrator  shall  prescribe.  The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  approve  such  application 
unless  the  Administrator  finds  that  (1)  such 
veteran  is  not  entitled  to  have  retraining  as- 
sistance paid  on  such  veteran's  behalf,  (2) 
such  veteran's  selected  training  program 
fails  to  meet  any  requirement  of  this  chap- 
ter, or  (3)  such  veteran  is  already  qualified 
by  reason  of  previous  education,  employ- 
ment, or  trabitng  for  the  training  objective. 
•^  lUl.  Payiaciits  oa  behalf  of  eligible  Tcteran* 

"(aXl)  Subject  to  subsection  (b)  of  this 
tffttwi.  the  Administrator  shall  make  quar- 
terly retraining  assistance  payments  to  an 
employer  of  an  eligible  veteran  participat- 
ing in  an  approved  training  program  under 
this  chapter.  Kzcept  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (3)  of  this  subsection,  the  total 
amount  of  such  payments  shall,  during  the 
period  of  such  veteran's  training,  equal  50 
percent  of  the  wages  paid  by  the  employer 
to  such  veteran  or  be  calculated  at  an 
annual  rate  of  M.OOO,  whichever  is  the 
leaser.  Such  quarterly  payments  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  in  compensation  for  the  ex- 
traordinary coats  associated  with  training 
such  veteran  under  this  chapter  and  in  com- 
imm**'^  for  the  coats  associated  with  the 
reduced  productivity  of  such  veteran  during 
the  training  poiod. 
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"(3)  Notwithstanding  the  second  sentence 
of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  in  the 
case  of  an  eligible  veteran  with  a  servioe- 
oonneeted  disability  rated  at  SO-percent  or 
more,  the  total  amount  of  quarterly  pay- 
ments to  an  employer  shall  equal  SO  percent 
of  the  wagea  paid  by  the  onployer  to  such 
veteran  or  be  calculated  at  an  annual  rate  of 
$9,000,  whichever  is  the  lesser. 

"(b)  Payment  under  this  chapter  may  not 
be  m^^*»  on  tiehalf  of  an  eligible  veteran  to 
an  employer  for  any  quarter  until  the  Ad- 
ministrator has  received— 

"(1)  from  the  veteran,  a  certlficaUon  as  to 
the  veteran's  actual  employment  and  train- 
ing with  the  employer  during  the  preceding 
quarter  and 

"(2)  fn»n  the  employer,  a  certification  as 
to  the  veteran's  employment  by  and  satis- 
factory pursuit  of  a  training  program  pro- 
vided by  the  employer  during  such  quarter 
and  the  wages  paid  to  the  veteran  by  the 
employer  during  such  quarter. 

"SoacHArm  IV— TRAHfUfo  Pkograms 
"S  196«.  AppronU  of  training  proffraan 

"(a)  A  quarterly  retraining  assistance  pay- 
ment may  be  made  on  behalf  of  an  eligible 
veteran  to  an  employer  only  11  such  employ- 
er employs  such  veteran  and  such  veteran  is 
participating  in  a  training  program  that  is 
provided  by  such  employer  and  is  approved 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter. 

"(bXl)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(3)  of  this  subsection.  In  order  for  a  training 
program  to  be  approved  for  the  payment  of 
retraining  assistance,  the  employer  offering 
such  program  shall  submit  a  written  appli- 
cation to  the  Administrator.  Such  applica- 
tion shall  contain  a  certification- 

"(A)  of  the  training  objective  to  be  pur- 
sued, the  total  number  of  hours  of  training 
to  l>e  provided,  and  the  content  of  the  train- 
ing program; 

"(B)  that  the  wages  and  benefits  to  be 
paid  to  an  eligible  veteran  participating  in 
such  training  program  are  not  less  than  the 
wages  and  benefits  normally  paid  by  the 
employer  to  employees  participating  in  such 
program; 

"(C)  that  the  employer  has  planned  for 
the  employment  of  the  veteran  in  a  position 
for  which  the  veteran  is  to  be  trained  and 
tliat  the  employer  has  no  reason  to  expect 
that  that  position  will  not  be  available  to 
such  veteran  at  the  end  of  the  training 
period; 

"(D)  that  no  currently  employed  worker 
will  be  displaced  (Including  partially  dis- 
placed, such  as  through  a  reduction  in  non- 
overtime  work  hours,  wages,  or  benefits),  or 
laid-off  workers  prevented  from  recall,  as  a 
result  of  either  the  establishment  of  the 
training  program  and  the  participation  of 
such  veteran  in  such  program  or  the  subse- 
quent employment  of  such  veteran; 

"(E)  that  the  training  content  of  the  pro- 
gram is  adequate  to  qualify  an  eligible  veter- 
an participating  in  such  program  generally 
for  a  Job  In  the  field  for  whl  training  Is  to 
be  provided  and  specifically  for  the  position 
for  which  the  veteran  is  being  trained; 

"(F)  that  the  field  or  Job  for  which  train- 
ing is  to  be  provided  customarily  requires 
full-time  training  for  a  period  of  not  less 
than  six  months; 

"(O)  that  the  length  of  the  training 
period  under  the  program  is  not  longer  than 
the  length  of  programs  that  employers  in 
the  community  customarily  require  new  em- 
ployees to  complete  in  order  to  be  compe- 
tent In  such  field  or  Job;  and 

"(H)  that  records  needed  to  determine 
compliance  with  the  requirements  of  this 


chapter  will  be  ««»fa»««<ti«<i  by  the  employer 
and  will  be  available  at  reasonable  times  for 
examlnattoi  by  authorised  representatives 
of  the  Federal  Oovemment 

"(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
approval  of  a  program  of  apprentioeahlp  or 
other  on-Job  training  for  the  purposes  of 
secUon  1787  of  this  tiUe  shaU  meet  all  re- 
quirements for  approval  of  such  program 
tmder  this  chapter. 
"8  IMl.  Traiaing  cstabUaksMata 
^  "Any  employer  may  enter  into  an  arrange- 
ment or  agreement  with  an  educational  in- 
stitution that  has  been  approved  for  the  en- 
rollment of  veterans  under  chapter  84  of 
this  title  in  order  that  such  institution  may 
provide  the  training  program  (or  a  portion 
thereof)  under  this  chapter.  When  such  an 
arrangement  or  agreement  has  been  entered 
into,  the  application  of  the  employer  shall 
so  state  and  set  forth  a  description  of  the 
training  to  l>e  so  provided. 
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'9  1962.  NonquaiifTing  prognuna  of  training 

"No  assistance  under  this  chapter  may  be 
paid  on  behalf  of  a  veteran  participating  in 
a  program  of  training— 

"(1)  for  employment  in  a  seasonal,  inter- 
mittent, or  temporary  Job; 

"(2)  for  employment  under  which  commis- 
sions are  the  primary  source  of  income; 

"(3)  for  employment  which  involves  politi- 
cal or  religious  activities;  or 

"(4)  if  the  training  program  will  not  be 
carried  out  in  the  United  States. 
"S 1953.  Relationship  to  other  prograan  of  aailat- 


"(a)  No  assistance  under  this  chapter  may 
be  paid  on  behalf  of  an  eligible  veteran  if— 

"(1)  such  veteran  is  receiving  a  monthly 
training  assistance  allowance  pursuant  to 
section  1787  of  this  title;  or 

"(2)  the  employer  is  receiving  any  other 
form  of  assistance  (including  a  tax  credit) 
from  the  Federal  Oovemment  on  account  of 
the  training  or  employment  of  such  veteran. 

"(b)  In  the  case  of  an  eligible  veteran  par- 
ticipating in  both  a  training  program  under 
this  chapter  and  a  vocational  rehabilitation 
program  under  chapter  31  of  this  title,  the 
provisions  of  section  1508(cHl)  of  this  title 
shall  apply  to  the  employer  to  which  re- 
training assistance  is  payable  under  this 
chapter,  and  the  wages  and  benefits  paid  to 
such  veterans  by  such  employer  shall  be 
considered  income  paid  to  the  veteran  for 
purposes  of  such  provisions. 

"(c)  Assistance  under  chapter  34  or  30  of 
this  title  may  not  be  paid  to  a  veteran  in 
connection  with  such  veteran's  participation 
in  a  training  program  under  this  chapter. 
**■  19M.  Suspension  of  payments 

"If  the  Administrator  finds  that  a  pro- 
gram of  training  approved  under  this  chap- 
ter fails  to  meet  any  of  the  requirements  of 
this  chapter,  the  Administrator  may  imme- 
diately suspend  the  payment  of  retraining 
assistance  on  behalf  of  an  eligible  veteran 
participating  in  such  program.  The  onploy- 
er  and  any  educational  institution  conduct- 
ing, and  each  eligible  veteran  participating 
in.  such  program  shall  each  be  notified  im- 
mediately of  such  suspension  by  a  certified 
or  registered  letter  (return  receipt  request- 
ed). 
"9 19U.  Recovery  of  overpayaMnts 

"(a)  Whenever  the  Administrator  finds 
that  an  overpajrment  of  retraining  assist- 
ance under  this  chapter  has  been  made  to 
an  employer  on  liehidf  of  an  eligible  veteran 
as  a  result  of  the  willful  or  negligent  false 
certification  by  an  employer,  the  amount  of 


Bueh  overpayment  shaD  constitute  a  liabil- 
ity of  the  employer  to  the  United  Statea. 

"(b)  Whenever  the  Administrator  finds 
that  an  overpaymoit  of  retraining  aalst- 
anoe  under  this  ehapio-  has  been  made  to 
an  employer  on  behalf  of  an  eligible  veteran 
as  a  result  of  the  willful  or  netflgent  false 
certification  by  a  veteran,  the  amount  of 
such  overpayment  shall  constitute  a  UabQ- 
Ity  of  the  veteran  to  the  United  Statea. 

"(eXl)  Any  overpayment  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  section  may  be 
recovered  In  the  same  maimer  as  any  other 
debt  due  the  United  States. 

"(2)  Nothing  in  this  section  or  any  other 
provision  of  this  title  shall  be  construed  as 
precluding  the  Imposition  of  any  dvll  or 
criminal  liability  under  this  title  or  any 
other  law  with  respect  to  such  an  overpay- 
ment. 

"SuaCRAFTBt  V— COOBOniATIOIl  WITH  OTBB 
AOBfCIKS 

"•1999.  CooHlBathMi   with  the  Pipartaitat  of 


"(a)  Except  as  otherwise  permitted  in  sec- 
tion 1933(a)  of  thU  UUe,  the  Secretary  shall 
carry  out  the  Secretary's  responsibillUes 
under  this  chapter  through  the  Assistant 
Secretary. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shall  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter  in  consultaUon 
and  coordlnaUon  with  the  Secretary,  and 
the  Administrator  and  the  Secretary  shaU 
Jointly  conduct  an  outreach  and  public  in- 
f  ormaUon  program  designed  to— 

"(1)  inform  eligible  veterans  about  oppor- 
tunlUes  for  training  under  this  chapter  and 

"(2)  inform  private  industjy  and  business 
concerns  (including  small  business  con- 
cerns), educaUonal  insUtuUons,  trade  asso- 
ciations, and  labor  unions  of  opportunities 
under  this  chapter,  and  to  encourage  em- 
ployers and  unions  to  make  training  pro- 
grams available  for  eligible  veterans. 

"(c)  The  Secretary,  in  consultation  and  co- 
operaUon  with  the  Administrator,  shall 
assist  veterans  and  employers  desiring  to 
participate  under  this  chapter  in  making  ap- 
pllcaUim  and  completing  necessary  certifica- 
tions. In  carrying  out  this  responsibility,  the 
Secretary  shall  use  the  services  of  State  and 
Assistant  State  Directors  for  Veterans'  Em- 
ployment, disabled  veterans'  outreach  pro- 
gram specialists,  and  employees  of  local  of- 
fices appointed  pursuant  to  secUons  2203, 
3003A.  and  3004  of  this  tiUe.  The  Secretary 
shall  also  use  such  resources  as  are  available 
under  UUe  IV-C  of  the  Job  Training  Part- 
nership Act. 

'Y199I.  Coordlnatloa  with  the  SsmU  BwriaiM 
Adadnlstiation 

"The  Administrator  shall  request  and 
obtain  from  the  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  a  listing  of  small 
business  concerns,  particularly  new  small 
business  concerns  in  sectors  of  the  economy 
which  have  a  high  potential  for  sustained 
demand  or  growth,  and,  on  a  regular  basis, 
update  such  listings.  Such  listings  shall  be 
used  to  identify  and  promote  possible  train- 
ing and  employment  opportimlUes  for  eligi- 
ble veterans. 

"11992.  Coordination   with  the  Departawnt  of 
Education 

"The  Administrator,  in  consultation  and 
cooperation  with  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion. ShaU  take  appropriate  acUons  to  advise 
educational  InsUtuUons  of  the  omwrtunlUes 
made  available  to  veterans  under  this  chap- 
ter and  the  opt>ortunity  for  such  insUtu- 
Uons to  enter  into  agreements  or  arrange- 
ments with  employers  pursuant  to  secUon 
1951  of  this  UUe. ". 


(b)  The  table  of  chapters  at  the  beginning 
of  such  UUe  and  at  the  beginning  of  part  m 
of  such  tttle  are  each  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  Item  relating  to  chapter  39  the  fol- 
lowing new  item: 

"40.   Emergency  Retraining  Assist- 
ance  1930". 

Sac.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  October  1, 1983. 


By  Mr.  DURENBEROER: 
S.  993.  A  bill  to  provide  a  program  of 
emergency  unemployment  <x>mpen8a- 
Uon  for  areas  exi>erlencing  high  rates 
of  unemployment:  to  the  Committee 
onF1nan(». 

maauaacT  mnotPLOTifKirr  ooicpkiisatioii 

ACT  OP  1*83 

•  Mr.  DURENBEROER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Congress  has  an  obligation  to  do 
everjrthing  it  cam  to  produ(«  a  rapid 
and  sustained  economic  recovery.  But 
while  we  woi^  for  that  recovery,  we 
have  an  equally  important  obliga^on 
to  protect  the  millions  of  Americans 
who  are  out  of  work  through  no  fault 
of  their  own.  Last  month  in  the  Jobs 
bill  and  the  s<x:ial  security  bill  Con- 
gress took  important  steps  toward  put- 
ting people  back  to  work  and  providing 
additional  relief  through  the  supple- 
mental compensation  program  to 
those  unable  to  find  Jobs. 

Those  actions,  however,  fail  to  ad- 
dress a  major  problem  in  the  extended 
benefit  part  of  our  current  unemploy- 
ment compensation  law.  Current  law 
treats  a  State  as  a  single  entity  when 
determining  eligibility  for  extended 
benefits.  This  ignores  the  fact  that 
areas  within  a  State— such  as  Minneso- 
ta's Iron  Range— may  suffer  extremely 
high  and  prolonged  unemplojrment. 
despite  the  fact  that  the  State's  over- 
all unemployment  rate  may  be  below 
the  "trigger  rate"  for  extended  bene- 
fits. I  am  introducing  legislation  today 
to  correct  this  problem  by  permitting 
States  to  designate  areas  within  a 
State  as  eligible  for  extended  benefits 
if  they  meet  certain  criteria. 

My  bill  would  modify  the  require- 
ments that  trigger  eligibility  for  ex- 
tended imemplojmient  compensation 
benefits.  It  would  permit  States  to 
make  high  unemployment  areas  eligi- 
ble for  extended  benefits  even  though 
the  State  as  a  whole  does  not  qualify. 
To  be  eligible,  an  area  would  have  to 
have  an  insured  unemployment  rate 
(lUR)  of  6  percent  or  higher. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  would  desig- 
nate the  areas,  which  generally  would 
have  a  minimum  popiilation  of  50,000. 
A  person  living  or  previously  working 
in  an  area  with  a  6-percent  FUR  would 
be  eligible  to  receive  these  extended 
benefits  after  his  or  her  regular  and 
supplemental  benefits  are  exhausted. 
As  with  the  present  extended  benefit 
program,  the  cost  would  be  shared 
equally  by  the  Federal  Oovemment 
and  the  State. 

Bfinnesota's  unemployment  situa- 
tion in  the  past  9  months  dramatically 


illustrates  the  need  for  an  area  trigger. 
The  State's  February  total  unemploy> 
ment  level,  the  most  recent  data  avail- 
able, was  10.4  percent.  The  lUR  was 
under  5  percent— below  the  trigger 
level  for  extended  benefits. 

Yet,  the  unemployment  levels  In  a 
number  of  BCinnesota  counties  are 
staggering.  In  Lake  County  the  unem- 
ployment rate  is  25.9  percent— 2  M 
times  the  national  average.  In  St. 
Louis  County  it  is  23  percent,  and  in 
Itasca  County  22.5  percent.  Nor  is  the 
Iron  Range  the  only  part  of  the  State 
with  high  unemplojrment.  Elsewhere, 
the  counties  of  Clearwater,  Morrision. 
Red  Lake,  Marshall,  Roseau,  and  Koo- 
chiching also  have  high  Jobless  levels. 

When  I  intrcxluced  this  same  biU  last 
year  the  unemployment  rates  in  these 
counties  were  nearly  as  high  but  the 
lUR  was  only  3.77  percent.  Tragically, 
sin(%  that  time  the  unemployment 
rate  in  the  rest  of  the  State  has  risen 
to  the  point  where  Minnesota  has 
reached  the  S-percent  lUR  rate  for 
statewide  extended  benefits.  But  the 
simple  fact  that  Mlnneaotans  are  now 
eligible  for  extended  benefits  does  not 
obviate  the  need  for  this  legislation. 
Areas  of  the  country  such  as  the  Iron 
Range  that  are  undergoing  fundamen- 
tal economic  changes  will  still  need 
protection  when  other  areas  are  par- 
ticipating more  fully  in  the  burgeon- 
ing e<»nomlc  revival 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  asking  the 
Federal  Oovemment  to  be  the  sole 
savior  of  the  unemployed  in  Minneso- 
ta. This  must  be  a  concerted  effort  by 
all  levels  of  government  and  the  pri- 
vate sector  as  well.  In  fact,  the  State 
of  Minnesota  and  the  private  sector 
have  taken  steps  and  are  developing 
more  programs  to  help  deal  with  the 
Iron  Range's  crushing  unemployment, 
a  number  of  these  programs  are  long 
term,  designed  to  solve  the  problem  of 
the  displaced  worker.  But  relocation, 
retraining,  and  economic  recovery  take 
time.  Unless  we  help— these  people 
will  not  have  the  time. 

Chronic  long-term  imemployment  is 
like  the  stone  dropped  into  a  calm 
pond.  The  ramifications  of  long-term 
unemployment  expand  like  the  ripples 
on  the  pond,  and  the  cumulative  ef- 
fects are  devastating— increased  infant 
mortality,  families  going  hungry,  vital 
medical  care  foregone,  increased  chUd 
abuse,  and  battered  spouses.  These  are 
only  some  of  the  ramif  l<»tions  of  long- 
term  imemployment. 

lUt.  President,  the  supplemental 
compensation  program  is  providing  es- 
sential temporary  relief,  but  our 
system  of  unemployment  compensa- 
tion will  never  address  the  problem  of 
high  unemployment  pockets  without 
fundamental  reform.  The  people  of 
the  Iron  Range  need  it.  The  people  in 
other  high  unemployment  areas  need 
it.  This  bill  is  a  first  step  in  the  proc- 
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,  and  I  urge  its  coosldenttion  in  the 
future. 

I  aak  unanimous  conaent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Rbookd. 

There  b^ig  no  objection,  the  biU 
ma  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbouu).  as  follows: 

a»»3 
Be  it  enacted  bv  the  SenaU  and  Houae  of 
KepreeentaUvea   of  tKe    United   State*   of 
AmerioainConoTetaaiaemliled, 
■aoKTTrru 
SacnoH  1.  This  Act  nuiy  be  dted  ■>  the 
"Sawaency  Unemployment  Compensation 
Act  of  1983". 

rmOUL-STATB  AOUEIfXirTS 

Sk.  a.  (a)  Any  State,  the  State  unemploy- 
ment compenntlon  law  of  which  Is  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  (herein- 
after in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Secre- 
tary") under  section  3334  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964.  may  enter  into  and 
participate  in  an  agreement  with  the  Secre- 
tary undn'  this  Act.  if  such  State  law  con- 
tains (as  of  the  date  such  aareemoit  is  en- 
tered into)  a  requirement  that  extended 
compensation  be  paytide  thereunder  as  pro- 
vided by  the  Federal-State  Extended  Unem- 
irioymoit  Compensation  Act  of  1978.  Any 
State  which  is  a  party  to  an  agreement 
under  this  Act  may,  upcm  providing  thirty 
days'  written  notice  to  the  Secretary,  termi- 
nate such  agreement. 

(b>  Any  such  agreement  shall  provide  that 
the  State  agency  of  the  State  will  make  pay- 
ments of  emergency  compensation— 

(1)  to  Individuals  who— 

(A)  have  exhausted  all  rights  vj  regular 
compensatitBi  under  the  State  law  and  to 
Federal  supplemental  compensation  under 
the  Federal  Supplemental  Ounpensation 
Act  of  1983: 

(B)  have  no  rights  to  compensation  (in- 
cluding regular  compensation,  extending 
compensation,  and  Federal  supplemental 
compensation)  with  respect  to  a  weeli  under 
such  laws  or  any  other  State  unonployment 
compensation  law  or  imder  any  other  Feder- 
al law;  and 

(C>  are  not  receiving  compensation  with 
respect  to  such  week  imder  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  law  of  Canada, 

(3)  for  any  week  of  unemployment  which 
b^cbMin— 

(A)  an  emergency  benefit  period  (as  de- 
fined in  subsection  (cX3)),  and 

(B)  the  individual's  period  of  eligibility  (as 
defined  in  section  5(aK3)): 

except  that  no  paymoit  of  emergency  com- 
penatton  shall  be  made  to  any  individual 
tat  tDS  week  of  unemployment  which 
begins  more  than  two  years  after  the  end  of 
the  benefit  year  for  which  he  exhausted  his 
rli^ts  to  regular  compensation. 

(eXl)  For  purposes  of  subsection 
(bXlXA),  an  individual  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  exhausted  his  rights  to  regular  com- 
pensation under  a  State  law  when— 

(A)  no  payments  of  regular  compensation 
can  be  made  under  such  law  because  such 
individual  has  received  all  regular  compen- 
sation available  to  him  based  on  employ- 
ment or  wages  during  his  base  period:  or 

(B)  his  rli^ts  to  such  compensation  have 
beat  tcmlnated  by  reason  of  the  expiration 
of  the  benefit  year  with  respect  to  which 
such  rights  existed. 

(3)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (bXlXA), 
an  individual  shall  be  deemed  to  have  ex- 
haosted  his  rights  to  Federal  supplemental 
oonpnaation  under  the  Federal  Supple- 
maotal  Ootnpensatlon  Act  of  1983  when- 


(A)  no  payments  can  be  made  under  such 
Act  because  such  individual  has  received  all 
the  compensation  available  In  his  account 
established  under  section  •oa(e>  of  such  Act; 

(B)  such  individual's  period  of  eligibility 
under  such  Act  has  expired:  ox 

(C)  comi>ensation  may  not  be  paid  under 
such  Act  because  of  the  termination  date 
set  forth  in  section  802(f  X2)  of  such  Act 

(3XAXi)  For  purposes  of  subsecUon 
(bX3XA),  in  the  case  of  any  area  of  a  SUte, 
an  emergency  benefit  period— 

(I)  shaU  b«Kin  with  the  third  week  after  a 
week  for  which  there  is  an  area  "emergency 
on"  Indicator,  and 

(II)  shall  end  with  the  third  week  after 
the  first  week  for  which  there  is  an  area 
"emergency  ofr'  Indicator. 

(11)  In  the  case  of  any  area  of  a  State,  no 
emergency  benefit  period  shall  last  for  a 
period  of  less  than  13  consecutive  weeks. 

(ill)  When  a  determination  has  been  made 
that  an  emergency  benefit  period  is  begin- 
ning or  ending  with  respect  to  any  area  of  a 
State,  the  Secretary  shall  cause  notice  of 
such  determination  to  be  published  in  the 
Federal  Register. 

(BKi)  For  purposes  of  subparagr^h  (A), 
there  is  an  area  "emergency  on"  Indicator 
for  a  week  if  the  rate  of  insured  unemploy- 
ment In  such  area  for  the  period  consisting 
of  such  week  and  the  immediately  preceding 
13  weeks  equaled  or  exceeded  6  percent. 

(11)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A), 
there  is  an  area  "emergency  ofr*  indicator 
for  a  week  if  the  rate  of  Insured  unemploy- 
ment In  such  area  for  the  period  consisting 
of  such  week  and  the  immediately  preceding 
13  weeks  is  less  than  6  percent. 

(d)  For  purposes  of  any  agreement  under 
this  Act— 

(1)  the  amount  of  the  emergency  compen- 
saUon  which  shall  be  payable  to  any  individ- 
ual for  any  week  of  total  unemployment 
shall  be  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  regular 
compensation  (including  dependents'  allow- 
ances) payable  to  him  during  his  benefit 
year  under  the  State  law  for  a  week  of  total 
unemployment;  and 

(2)  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  State 
law  which  apply  to  claims  for  regular  com- 
pensation and  to  the  payment  thereof  shall 
(except  where  inconsistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  or  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary promulgated  to  carry  out  this  Act) 
apply  to  claims  for  emergency  compensation 
and  the  payment  thereof. 

(eXl)  Any  agreement  under  this  Act  with 
a  State  shall  provide  that  the  SUte  will  es- 
tablish, for  each  eligible  individual  who  fUes 
an  application  for  emergency  compensation, 
an  emergency  compensation  account  with 
respect  to  such  individual's  benefit  year. 

(3)  The  amount  established  in  such  ac- 
count for  any  individual  shall  be  equal  to 
the  lesser  of — 

(A)  50  percent  of  the  total  amount  of  reg- 
ular compensation  (including  dependents' 
allowances)  payable  to  him  with  respect  to 
the  benefit  year  (as  determined  under  the 
State  law)  on  the  basis  of  which  he  most  re- 
cently received  regular  compensation:  or 

(B)  13  times  his  average  weekly  benefit 
amount  (as  determined  for  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 303(bXlKC)  of  the  Federal-SUte  Ex- 
tended Unemployment  Compensation  Act  of 
1970)  for  his  benefit  year. 

The  total  amount  of  emergency  compen- 
sation payable  under  this  Act  to  any  individ- 
ual shall  not  exceed  the  amount  in  such  in- 
dividual's account. 

(f)  No  emergency  compensation  shall  be 
payable  to  any  Individual  imder  an  agree- 
ment entered  into  under  this  Act  for  any 


week  beginning  before  whichever  of  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  later 

(1)  the  wedc  following  the  week  in  which 
such  agreement  is  entered  into,  at 

(3)  the  first  week  which  begins  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


PATlfKIITS  TO  STATU  HAVmO  OnSHMgWia  POB 
THX  PATKKIfT  OP  KKKaonCT  OOMFBaaATIOIl 

Sk.  3.  (v)  There  shall  be  paid  to  each 
SUte  which  has  entered  into  an  agreement 
under  this  Act  an  amount  equal  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  emergency  comp^sation  paid  to 
Individuals  by  the  SUte  pursuant  to  such 
agreement. 

(b)  No  payment  shall  be  made  to  any 
SUte  under  this  section  with  respect  to 
compensation  to  the  extent  the  State  is  en- 
titled to  reimbursement  with  respect  to 
such  compensation  imder  the  provisions  of 
any  Federal  law  other  than  this  Act 

(c)  Sums  passable  to  any  SUte  by  reason 
of  such  SUte '8  having  an  agreement  under 
this  Act  shall  be  payable,  either  in  advance 
or  by  way  of  reimbursement  (as  may  be  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary),  in  such 
amounts  as  the  Secretary  estimates  the 
SUte  will  be  entitled  to  receive  under  this 
Act  for  each  calendar  month,  reduced  or  in- 
creased, as  the  case  may  Xx,  by  any  amount 
by  wliich  the  Secretary  finds  that  his  esti- 
mates for  any  prior  <aJendar  month  were 
greater  or  less  than  the  amounts  which 
would  have  been  paid  to  the  SUte.  Such  es- 
timates may  be  made  on  the  basis  of  such 
sUtlstical,  sampling,  or  other  method  as 
may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary  and 
the  SUte  agency  of  the  State  involved. 

rniAMCiHG  PKOvuiom 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  from  time 
to  time  certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  payment  to  etxh  SUte  the 
sums  payable  to  such  SUte  under  this  Act. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  prior  to 
audit  or  settlement  by  the  General  Account- 
ing Office,  shall  make  payments  to  the 
SUte  In  accordance  with  such  certification, 
by  transfers  from  the  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  to  the  account  of 
such  SUte  in  the  Unemployment  Trust 
Fund 

(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated from  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury,  without  fiscal  year  llmiUtion. 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

DKpnnnons 
Sac.  5.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  the  terms  "compensation",  "regular 
compensation",  "extended  compensation", 
"base  period",  "benefit  year".  "State". 
•SUte  agency".  "SUte  taw",  and  "week" 
shall  have  the  meaning  assigned  to  them 
under  section  205  of  the  Federal-SUte  Ex- 
tended Unemployment  Compensation  Act  of 
1970; 

(2)  the  term  "period  of  eligibility"  means, 
in  the  case  of  any  individual,  the  weeks  in 
his  benefit  year  which  begin  in  an  emergen- 
cy benefit  period  and.  if  his  benefit  year 
ends  within  such  emergency  benefit  period. 
any  weeks  thereafter  which  begin  in  such 
emergency  benefit  period: 

(3)  the  term  "area"  means,  with  respect  to 
any  SUte— 

(A)  a  labor  market  area,  or  part  of  a  labor 
market  area  which  Is  located  within  such 
SUte.  and 

(B)  all  other  parts  of  such  SUte  which  are 
not  located  within  any  labor  market  area; 

(4)  the  term  "labor  market  area"  means 
any  area  (determined  without  regmrd  to 
paragraph  (3))  designated  by  the  Secretary 


aa  being  a  oonttnuous  population  center 
with  a  population  of  at  least  50,000  individ- 
uals: 

(5)  the  term  "rate  of  insured  unemploy- 
ment" means  the  percentage  arrived  at  by 
dlvldlnc- 

(A)  the  average  weekly  number  of  Individ- 
uals who  are  filing  dalma  for  regular  com- 
PMwatlon  for  weeks  of  unemployment  with 
respect  to  the  specified  period  and  whose 
last  employment  during  their  base  periods 
was  in  the  area  (as  determined  on  the  basis 
of  the  repwts  made  by  Mae  State  agency  to 
the  Secretary),  by 

(B)  the  average  monthly  covered  employ- 
ment in  the  area  for  the  specified  period: 

(6)  the  rate  of  insured  unemployment  for 
any  13-week  period  shall  be  determined  by 
reference  to  the  average  monthly  covered 
employment  in  the  area  under  the  State  taw 
for  the  first  four  of  the  most  recent  six  cal- 
endar quarters  ending  before  the  close  of 
such  period:  and 

(7)  determinations  with  respect  to  the  rate 
of  insured  unemployment  in  any  area  of  a 
State  shall  be  made  by  the  State  agency  in 
accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary. 

For  purposes  of  any  SUte  taw  which  refers 
to  an  extension  under  Federal  taw  of  the  du- 
ration of  benefits  under  the  FMeral-SUte 
Extended  Unemployment  Compensation 
Act  of  1970.  this  Act  shaU  be  treated  as 
amendatory  of  such  Act. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  Act.  to  the  extent 
that  an  emergency  benefit:  period  is  not  in 
effect  in  all  areas  of  a  SUte.  The  determiiui- 
tkm  of  an  individual's  period  of  eligibility  or 
of  whether  there  is  an  emergency  benefit 
period  applicable  to  the  individual  shall  be 
made  by  reference  to  the  area  in  which  the 
individual  either  resides  or  was  last  em- 
ployed during  the  base  period  for  the  bene- 
fit year  with  respect  to  which  such  individ- 
ual most  recently  received  regular  compen- 
sation. 

PKAOS  AHD  OVIRPATIfKHTS 

Sac.  6.  (a)  If  an  individual  knowingly  has 
made,  or  caused  to  be  made  by  another,  a 
false  statonent  of  repreaenUtion  of  a  mate- 
rial fact,  or  knowingly  has  failed,  or  caused 
another  to  fail,  to  diadoae  a  material  fact. 
and  as  a  result  of  such  false  statement  or 
represenUtion  or  of  such  nondisclosure 
such  individual  has  received  an  amount  of 
emergency  compensation  under  this  Act  to 
which  he  was  not  entitled,  such  individual- 

(1)  shall  be  ineligible  for  further  emergen- 
cy compensation  under  this  Act  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  applicable 
State  unemployment  compensation  taw  re- 
lating to  fraud  in  connection  witl  a  claim 
for  regular  unemployment  conU'.disation: 
and 

(3)  ShaU  to  subject  ot  prosecution  under 
sectitm  1001  of  UUe  18.  United  SUtes  Code. 

(bXl)  In  the  case  of  individuals  who  have 
received  amounte  of  emergency  compensa- 
tion under  this  Act  to  which  they  were  not 
entitled,  the  State  la  authorized  to  require 
such  IndlvlduaU  to  repay  the  amounts  of 
such  emergnocy  compensation  to  the  State 
agency,  except  that  the  SUte  agency  may 
waive  such  repayment  if  it  determines 
that— 

(A)  the  payment  of  such  emergency  com- 
pensatiim  was  without  fault  on  the  part  of 
any  such  individual,  and 

(B)  such  repayment  would  be  contrary  to 
equity  and  good  consdenoe. 

The  SUte  agency  shall  return  to  the  Secre- 
tary an  amount  equal  to  50  percent  of  the 
amount  of  such  repaymenU. 


(3)  The  State  agency  may  recover  the 
amount  to  be  repaid,  or  any  part  thereof,  by 
deductions  from  any  emergency  oompensap 
tlon  payaUe  to  such  individual  under  this 
Act  or  from  any  unemployment  cffmpfmsa- 
tion  payable  to  such  Individual  under  any 
Federal  imemployment  compensation  taw 
administered  by  the  SUte  agency  or  under 
any  otho'  Federal  taw  administered  by  the 
State  agency  which  provides  for  the  pay- 
mmt  of  any  assistance  or  allowance  with  re- 
spect to  any  week  of  unemployment,  during 
the  three-year  period  after  the  date  such  in- 
dividuals received  the  payment  of  the  emer- 
gency compensation  to  which  they  were  not 
entitled,  except  that  no  single  deduction 
may  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  weekly 
benefit  amount  from  which  such  deduction 
is  made. 

(3)  No  repayment  shall  be  required,  and 
no  deduction  shall  be  made,  until  a  determi- 
nation has  been  made,  notice  thereof  and  an 
opportunity  for  a  fair  hearing  has  been 
given  to  the  individual,  and  the  determina- 
tion has  become  final. 

c)  Any  determination  by  a  SUte  agency 
under  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  shall  be  subject 
to  review  in  the  same  maimer  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  determinations  under  the 
SUte  unemployment  compensation  taw,  and 
only  in  that  manner  and  to  that  extent.* 


By  Mi.  SYMMS: 
S.J.  Res.  75.  Joint  resolution  to  pro- 
vide for  the  designation  of  Jiine  12 
through  18,  1983.  as  "National  Sclero- 
derma Weeli":  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


RATIONAL  SCLXHODKRMA  ' 

•  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  Joint  resolution 
authorizing  the  President  to  designate 
the  week  of  June  12  through  June  18. 
1983,  as  "National  Scleroderma 
Week." 

In  the  97th  Congress  I  sponsored  a 
resolution  along  with  Congressman 
Leon  Paketta  designating  the  week  of 
February  7-13.  1982.  as  "National 
Scleroderma  Week."  That  week  was 
the  first  national  recognition  of  this 
serious  disease,  and  our  resolution  to 
designate  a  similar  week  in  1983  will 
again  show  concern  and  encourage 
further  national  recognition  for  better 
understanding  of  this  problem. 

Scleroderma  is  a  painful  and  debili- 
tating disease  that  attacks  the  skin 
and  multiple  organs  of  the  t>ody.  In  its 
most  serious  form,  scleroderma  can 
strike  the  esophagus,  intestines,  lungs, 
heart,  or  kidneys,  causing  fibrosis,  in- 
flammation, and  atrophy  of  normal 
functioning  tissues.  Two  major  prol>- 
lems  of  scleroderma  are  decreased  cir- 
culation and  increased  production  of 
collagen.  Localized  scleroderma  causes 
hardening  and  thickening  of  the  skin, 
particularly  of  the  hands  and  fingers, 
along  with  palnf  til  ulcerations. 

This  disease  is  estimated  to  affect 
300,000  people  in  the  United  States. 
However,  the  actual  number  of  cases 
may  be  higher  because  of  misdiag- 
nosed cases.  Four  times  as  many 
women  as  men  develop  scleroderma 
duiteg  early  and  middle  age. 

Unfortunately,  the  cause  of  sclero- 
derma Is  unknown,  and  there  is  no 


permanent  cure  for  the  disease.  But 
while  there  is  no  qiedfic  treatment 
for  scleroderma,  various  medications 
and  therapies  can  alleviate  the  pa- 
tient's troubling  symptoms.  Research 
and  studies  are  being  conducted  at 
medical  centers  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  the  outlook  is 
bright. 

Lack  of  focus  on  this  disease,  one  of 
the  many  forms  of  arthritis,  has  re- 
sulted in  a  shortage  of  funding  for  re- 
search into  possible  cures.  At  a  time 
when  public  funding  for  many  worthy 
causes  is  scarce,  we  need  to  encourage 
private  funding,  and  I  believe  a  Na- 
tional Scleroderma  Week  will  bring 
the  additional  attention  to  the  disease 
to  boost  public  consciousness  about 
sclenxlerma,  as  well  as  lend  comfort  to 
its  hundreds  of  thousands  of  victims. 

I  think  my  colleagues  wUl  agree  that 
enactment  of  this  resolution  will  bring 
closer  the  day  when  a  cure  is  actually 
found  for  scleroderma.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  me  in  sponsoring  this 
Important  resolution. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  Joint  resolution  print- 
ed in  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RccoRO.  as  follows: 
S.J.  Rks.  75 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
shall  issue  a  proclamation  designating  June 
12  through  18.  1983.  as  "National  Sclero- 
derma Week",  and  calling  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  SUtes  to  observe  such  week 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities.* 


By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself.  BCr. 
DoLC,  and  BCr.  Lkaht): 
SJ.  Res.  76.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate World  Food  Day,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

WOKLD  POOD  DAT 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Dolb,  Senator 
Lkaht.  and  myself.  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  Senators'  attention  a  draft  of 
the  proposed  World  Food  Day  resolu- 
tion for  1983.  For  the  past  2  years. 
Congress  has  passed  similar  Joint  rear 
lutlons  and  each  year  this  event  grows 
in  importance  and  recognition  by 
Americans  attempting  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  very  serious  problem  of  world 
hunger.  In  1983,  over  IS  million  per- 
sons will  die  of  hunger  in  the  world. 
One  out  of  every  four  children  in  the 
developing  world  will  die  before  the 
age  of  5  due  to  hunger.  A  determined 
effort  by  the  United  States  and  other 
nations  will  be  required  before  we  can 
eradicate  this  terrible  problem.  Aware- 
ness and  recognition  of  the  problem, 
by  both  lawmakers  and  the  general 
public,  are  the  first  steps  toward  its 
resolution.  World  Food  Day,  as  it 
steadily  becomes  an  American  tradi- 
tion, contributes  to  the  continued 
heightening  of  everyone's  awarmeas.  I 
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hope  that  aU  Senators'  wfll  oonsider 
Ktffipmmnrtnf  thls  Important  resolu- 
tfcm. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  proposed  Joint  resolution 
be  printed  in  the  Rkx»d. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolutitui  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rcooas,  as  follows: 

&J.RB.76 

Wtaoeaa  banger  and  chronic  malnutrition 
ramsln  <toay  facta  of  Ufe  for  hundreds  of 
mniw»M  of  people  throughout  the  world; 

Whenaa  tbe  children  of  the  world  are 
those  who  are  auffertng  the  most  serious  ef- 
fects of  hunger  and  malnutrition,  with  mil- 
UoDs  of  children  dying  each  year  from 
hunger-related  Ulneos  and  dlseaae.  and 
many  othos  Buffering  pennanent  physical 
or  mental  Impairment,  Including  blindness, 
bwauaf  of  vitamin  and  protein  deficiencies; 

Whereas  although  progress  has  been 
made  In  reducing  the  incidence  of  hunger 
and  malnutritkm  in  the  United  States,  cer- 
tain groups,  notably  Native  Americans,  mi- 
grant workers,  the  elderly,  and  children, 
lematn  vutamable  to  malnutrition  and  re- 
lated diseases; 

Whereas  tbe  danger  posed  by  malnutri- 
tion and  related  diseases  to  these  groups 
and  to  other  people  is  intensified  by  unem- 
ployment and  slow  rates  of  economic 
growth; 

Whereas  national  policies  concerning 
food,  farmland,  and  nutrition  require  con- 
tinuing evaluation  and  should  consider  and 
strive  for  the  well-being  and  protection  of 
all  residents  of  the  United  States  and  par- 
ticularly those  most  at  health  risk; 

Whereas  tliere  is  widespread  concern  that 
tlie  use  and  conservation  of  land  and  water 
resources  required  for  food  production 
tliroutfiout  the  United  States  insure  care 
for  the  natJATtw^  patrimony  we  bequeath  to 
future  generationB; 

Wliereas  the  United  States  has  always 
supported  the  principle  that  the  health  of  a 
nation  depends  on  a  strong  agricultural 
foundatioD  iMsed  on  private  enterprise  and 
the  primacy  of  the  independent  family 
farm; 

Wliereas  a  major  global  food  supply  crisis 
appears  likely  to  occur  within  the  next 
twenty  years  unless  the  level  of  world  food 
production  is  significantly  increased,  and 
tbe  means  for  the  distribution  of  food  and 
of  tbe  resources  required  for  its  production 
are  Improved; 

Wliereas  the  United  States,  as  the  world's 
largest  producer  and  trader  of  food,  has  a 
key  role  to  play  in  efforts  to  assist  nations 
and  peoples  to  improve  their  ability  to  feed 
themselves; 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  a  long  tra- 
dition of  demonstrating  its  humanitarian 
ooDoem  for  belping  the  hungry  and  mal- 
nourlslied; 

Whereas  efforts  to  resolve  the  world 
hunger  proUem  are  critical  to  the  security 
of  Uie  United  States  and  the  international 
community; 

Wliereas  tlie  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  acut^  conscious  of  the  paradox  of 
iii«m*n—  farm  surpluses  and  rising  farm 
foreclosures  in  America  despite  the  desper- 
ate need  for  food  by  hundreds  of  millions  of 
people  around  tiie  world; 

Whereas  a  key  recommendation  of  the 
19M  report  of  the  Presidential  Commission 
on  World  Hunger  was  that  efforts  be  under- 
taken to  increase  public  awareness  of  the 
wortd  hunger  problem; 
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Whereas  the  member  nations  of  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organintion  of  the  United 
Nations  designated  October  16  of  each  year 
as  World  Pood  Day  because  of  the  need  to 
alert  the  public  to  the  increasingly  danger- 
ous wcit\A  food  situation; 

Whereas  past  obsovances  of  World  Pood 
Day  have  been  supported  by  proclamations 
of  the  fifty  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and 
other  territories  and  possessions  of  the 
United  States,  by  resolutions  of  Congress, 
by  Presidential  proclamations,  by  programs 
of  tbe  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  other  Qovemment  departments 
and  agencies,  and  by  the  governments  and 
peoples  of  many  other  nations;  and 

Whereas  more  than  three  hundred  nation- 
al private  and  voluntary  organizations  plan 
to  participate  in  World  Pood  Day  observ- 
ances this  year  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Reaolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
reaetUativea  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congreu  assembled.  That  October  1«. 
1983,  is  designated  "World  Food  E>ay".  The 
President  is  requested  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  that  day  with  appropriate 
activities  to  explore  ways  in  which  our 
Nation  can  further  contribute  to  the  elimi- 
nation of  hunger  in  the  world.* 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself,  Mr. 

HXLMS,     fSl.     HUDDLKSTON,     Mr. 
JEPSKN,  Mr.  LUGAR,  Mr.  Boren, 

Mr.    Wilson,    Mrs.    Hawkims, 

Mr.  Mklchxr,  Mr.  Boschwrz. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Cochran.  Mr. 

Gorton,  and  Mr.  Jackson): 
S.J.  Res.  77.  Joint  resolution  desig- 
nating "National  Animal  Agriculttire 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

NATIOHAL  AimiAL  AGRICULTUSK  WXXK 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  hir.  President,  the 
American  Society  of  Animal  Science 
(ASAS)  will  be  celebrating  its  75th  an- 
niversary at  Washington  State  Univer- 
sity from  July  26  to  29,  1983.  Today,  I 
am  pleased  to  be  Joined  by  Senators 

HKUCS,     HtmOLESTON,     JXPSKN,     LUQAR, 

Borxn,  Wilson,  Hawkins,  Mklchxr, 
BoscHwiTZ,  Dixon,  Cochran.  Gorton, 
and  Jackson  in  introducing  a  Joint  res- 
olution urging  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  proclaim  the  week  of 
July  24-31.  1983,  as  National  Animal 
Agriculture  Week.  I  understand  that 
the  distinguished  Congressman  from 
the  State  of  Washington.  Mi.  Foley,  is 
introducing  a  similar  Joint  resolution 
in  the  House.  This  Joint  resolution 
honors  the  tremendous  progress  made 
during  the  past  75  years  by  applying 
scientific  principles  to  the  develop- 
ment of  animal  agriculture  and  the 
important  role  of  animal  products  in 
our  diet. 

AMKRICAM  80CIXTT  OF  ARIlfAL  SCISnCK 

Mr.  President,  the  American  Society 
of  Animal  Science  was  formed  in  1908 
consisting  of  33  charter  members  for 
the  purpose  of  disseminating  informa- 
tion on  research  and  extension.  Today, 
the  society  has  approximately  7.500 
members  and  is  the  largest  scientific 
organization  serving  animal  agricul- 
ture in  the  United  States  and  the 


world.  The  society  provides  informap 
tion  to  members  of  the  Nati<mal 
Cattlemen's  Association,  the  Natiooal 
Pork  Producers  Council,  the  National 
Wool  Growers  Association,  the  Nation- 
al Livestock  and  Meat  Board  and  vari- 
ous other  user  and  consumer  organiza- 
tions. 

The  ASAS  has  published  the  re- 
spected Journal  of  Animal  Science 
since  1942  and  was  one  of  the  leaders 
in  organizing  the  Council  for  Agricul- 
tural Science  and  Technology  (CAST). 
The  society  promotes  several  awards 
to  its  members  in  various  fields  of 
animal  and  meat  science  research, 
teaching,  extension,  and  service  en- 
deavors. 

animals  as  POOD  raODUCTS 

The  theme  of  the  society's  diamond 
Jubilee  celebration  will  be  "serving 
human  needs  through  animal  agricul- 
ture." Through  an  outstanding  sjrstem 
of  research  and  extension  programs, 
scientists  have  helped  American  farm- 
ers to  provide  consumers  with  nutri- 
tious animal-based  food  products  at 
minimal  cost.  American  consumers 
spend  only  16  percent  of  their  dispos- 
able income  on  food.  Foods  from  ani- 
mals supply  80  percent  of  the  calcium, 
70  percent  of  the  protein,  60  percent 
of  the  phosphorus,  35  percent  of  the 
energy  and  important  quantities  of  B 
vitamins  and  trace  elements  in  the  av- 
erage constimer's  diet.  It  is  Important 
to  note  that  whenever  a  f  oreis^i  coim- 
try  desires  to  improve  its  standard  of 
living,  it  increases  the  amounts  of 
animal  proteins  in  the  domestic  diet. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  prob- 
lems that  would  confront  both  farm- 
ers and  consumers  without  the  steady 
stream  of  information  which  our  re- 
searchers have  provided  over  the  past 
75  years.  We  have  been  able  to  eradi- 
cate or  control  many  diseases  which 
would  otherwise  have  limited  our  food 
supply  or  made  food  available  at  enor- 
mous cost.  Over  the  past  50  years, 
farmers  have  been  able  to  more  than 
triple  the  amount  of  animal  end  prod- 
ucts available  to  consumers.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  average  American  con- 
sumes 76  pounds  of  beef.  56  pounds  of 
pork  and  62  pounds  of  poultry,  as  well 
as  small  amounts  of  other  meats. 
Today,  the  3  percent  of  our  population 
classified  as  farmers  can  feed  them- 
selves and  the  remaining  97  percent  of 
the  population,  maUny  them  the  most 
efficient  food  producers  in  the  world. 

Mr.  President.  National  Animal  Agri- 
culture Week  will  be  a  way  for  us  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  many  important 
contributions  scientists  have  taken  to 
assist  farmers  and  others  involved  in 
animal  production  and  mailcetlng  in 
assuring  the  public  of  a  healthy, 
wholesome,  and  nutritious  food 
supply.  While  their  contributions  may 
not  receive  the  publicity  of  scientific 

advances  in  other  fields,  we  highly 

value  their  efforts  to  increase  our 


margin  of  protection  against  world 
hunger  and  to  immvve  our  quality  of 
life. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Joint  resolution  be  print- 
ed in  the  Rboord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rbcobd.  as  follows: 

8J.RCB.77 

Whereas  tbe  American  Society  of  Animal 
Science  Is  celetoatlng  Its  75tb  annlvemry  In 
July  1983;  and 

Whereas  Its  7,500  members  comprise  the 
largest  scientific  aodety  wtilch  provides  In- 
formation ttirougb  researdi,  extension  and 
teaching  to  aU  segments  of  animal  agricul- 
ture in  tbe  United  States  and  much  of  the 
world;  and 

Whereas  the  application  of  scientific  in- 
formation by  beef  cattle  producers  has 
markedly  Improved  the  efficiency  of  beef 
production  and  enhanced  end-product  desir- 
abllltr.snd 

Whereas  foods  from  animal  origin  supply 
70  percent  of  the  protein.  35  percent  of  the 
energy,  80  percent  of  the  calcium.  00  per- 
cent of  the  phosphorous,  and  important 
quantities  of  the  "B"  vitamins  and  trace 
minerals  to  the  average  American's  diet: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Is  hereby  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  issue  a  proclamation  designating 
ttie  week  of  July  34  to  31,  1983.  as  NaUonal 
Animal  Agriculture  Week  to  honor  tbe  tre- 
mendous progress  made  in  the  past  75  years 
by  applying  scienUflc  principles  to  animal 
agriculture  production  and  the  role  of 
animal  products  in  our  dally  life.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  ST 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Btsd),  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abdnor).  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Httdole- 
ston)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
57,  a  bill  to  amend  tiUe  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  relating  to  the 
sexual  exploitation  of  children. 

8.  •> 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Baucds)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  62.  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  issu- 
ance of  a  commemorative  stamp  to 
honor  the  dedication  of  the  Vietnam 
Veterans  Memorial. 

s.  fS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Randolph,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias),  and  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Warkbr)  were  added  as 
conxmaon  of  S.  65,  a  bill  to  extend 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act  to  provide  transitional  assist- 
ance to  the  Appalachian  region, 
s.  lot 

At  the  request  of  BCr.  Sasser.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Smifis)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  a  109.  a  bill  to  amend  title  18  of 
the  United  SUtes  Code  to  prohibit  the 
robbery  of  a  controlled  substance  from 
a  pharmacy. 


S.  IST 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Helms),  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Bbntsen),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsviiaoa).  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Hollinqs).  the  Senator  from  Biary- 
land  (Mr.  Mathias).  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Binoaman).  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jepsbn).  and  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  iNomrz) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  137,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  continue  to  allow 
mortgage  bonds  to  be  Issued. 

8.  so* 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inovte,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  Domxnici)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  209.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Con- 
trolled Substances  Act  to  establish  a 
temporary  program  under  which 
heroin  would  be  made  available 
through  qualified  hospital  pharmacies 
for  the  relief  of  pain  of  cancer  pa- 
tients. 

8.  las 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Warmer)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  222,  a  bill  to  repeal  the  with- 
holding of  tax  from  interest  and  divi- 
dends and  to  require  statements  to  be 
filed  by  the  taxpayer  with  respect  to 
Interest,  dividends,  and  patronage  divi- 
dends. 

S.  371 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Bavcus)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  371,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  a 
credit  agidnst  tax  with  respect  to  the 
employment  of  certain  unemployed  in- 
dividuals. 

8.  4SS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Byrd,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
453,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  to  Impose  a 
one-tenth  of  1  percent  duty  on  apple 
and  pear  Juice. 

8.  80S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Laxalt,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Oarn),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Boschwrz).  and  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Specter)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  508,  a  bill  to 
exempt  entities  receiving  financial  as- 
sistance from  the  Rural  electrification 
Administration  from  fees  under  the 
Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management 
Act  of  1976. 

8.  633 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domknici,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
iHotnrB)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
533.  a  bill  to  provide  governmental 
units  with  the  option  of  issuing  tax- 
able bonds  to  fund  public  investments. 


a.  sei 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inoutb,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  ZoRnrsKT).  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (BCr.  DtxoN).  and  the  Senator 
fnnn  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bmcpsas)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  8.  591.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  a  mechanism  for  tax- 
payers to  designate  $1  of  any  overpay- 
ment of  Income  tax,  and  to  contribute 
other  amounts,  for  use  by  the  U.S. 
Olympic  Committee. 

8.  SIT 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stehnis,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  RiEGLE)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  617.  a  bill  to  promote  the  use  of 
energy-conserving  equipment  and  bio- 
fuels  by  the  Depar^ent  of  Defense, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  SIT 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Btro.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Dixon)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
647,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  to  insure  fair  trade  opportimities. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  SST 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Proxmire),  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Bir.  Durehberger)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  657,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Animal  Welfare  Act  to 
insure  the  proper  treatment  of  labora- 
tory ftrtimalB 

8.  s«3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Asmstboho. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Rudman)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  663.  a  bill  to  pro- 
hibit the  payment  of  certain  agricul- 
ture incentives  to  persons  who 
produce  certain  agricultural  commod- 
ities on  highly  erodible  land. 

8.  733 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Inouts)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
733,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  extend  the  period 
for  issuance  of  qualified  mortgage 
bonds  through  1990. 

8.  74* 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr.  Specter)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  749,  a  bill  to  improve 
worker  training  under  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974,  and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  78* 

At  the  request  of  BCr.  Armstrong. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  GoLDWATER)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  752,  a  bill  to  authorize 
certain  additional  measures  to  assure 
accomplishment  of  the  objectives  of 
title  n  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
Salinity  Control  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes. 
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I.TM 

At  the  requeit  of  Ux.  CUassK.  the 
nrnmn  of  Uie  Bffni>tri>r  from  Cftllf omla 
(Ifr.  CBAHSiaai)  was  added  u  a  coq)on- 
■or  of  a  764.  a  Mil  to  assure  the  con- 
tinued protection  of  the  traveling 
pubUc  in  the  mai^etins  of  air  trans- 
portation, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  TM 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  STArroRO.  the 
name  of  the  Smator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  BoscHWRZ)  was  added  as  a  co- 
spcmaor  of  S.  768.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Clean  Air  Act. 

S.  771 

At  the  request  of  ISi.  Hatch,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
CoHBi).  the  Soiator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  QUATU).  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Ahshbws),  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  RAinmLFH). 
the  Senator  ftt>m  Colorado  (Mr. 
Haht).  and  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  BCblcbkr).  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors  of  S.  771,  a  bill  to  revise  and 
extend  provisions  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  rel^^ing  to  health  promo- 
tion and  disease  prevention,  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  centers  for  re- 
search and  demonstrations  concerning 
health  promotion  and  disease  preven- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  771 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  TsoHGAS)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  772.  a  biU  to  promote 
public  health  by  improving  public 
awareness  of  the  health  consequences 
of  smoking  and  to  increase  the  ef  f  ec- 
tiveness  of  Federal  health  officials  in 
investigating  and  communicating  to 
the  public  necessary  health  informa- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  S70 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Abmstrong. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  MATTiifGLT),  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mrs.  Hav^kins).  the  Senator 
frtnn  Iowa  (Mr.  Jkpsdi).  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (BCr.  Thukmohs), 
and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
DoaBranum)  were  added  as  cospon- 
son  of  S.  870.  a  bill  entitled  "The  Fed- 
eral Contractor  Employees  Flexitime 
MIL" 

8.  8S0 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Prxsslkr.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (ICr.  Aitdrxws)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  880,  a  biU  to  amend 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  to 
provide  equity  to  dajrtime  radio  broad- 
casters. 

8.  •OS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
CoHBH).  and  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see (Mr.  Sassbr)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sor* of  8.  902.  a  bill  to  amend  title  31, 
United  States  Codt,  and  section  1961 
(1)  of  title  18,  United  SUtes  Code,  to 
improve  enforcement,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


s.tao 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Doimnci.  the 
name  of  the  Soiator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Oam)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
920.  a  bill  to  make  the  Grazing  Adviso- 
ry Boards  established  under  the  Fed- 
eral Land  Policy  Management  Act  of 
1976  permanent. 

8.  ••« 

At  the  request  of  Mx.  Hatch,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  PsoxMiBx),  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Olbrh),  and  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Bir.  Sarbanzs)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  964,  a  bill  to 
require  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  to  arrange  for  tlie 
conduct  of  a  study  with  respect  to  the 
use  of  live  ftP»Tn«^i«  in  biomedical  and 
behavorial  research. 

SKMAn  JOniT  RKSOLUnOH  41 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stafforo.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Abohor),  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  (Mr.  Tribu),  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Wilsoh), 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mrs.  Haw- 
kins), the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Sarbahxs),  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  BxirrsKir),  and  the  Senator 
from  Ii^tassachusetts  (Mr.  Kshhrdt) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  41,  a  Joint  resolution 
to  authorize  and  request  the  President 
to  designate  the  week  of  April  10, 
1983.  through  April  16,  1983.  as  "Na- 
tional Education  for  Business  Week." 
sxHATi  jonrr  rxsoldtior  6< 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ihouyx,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  THxnufoin>),  and  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsuhaga) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  66,  a  Joint  resolution 
to  authorize  and  request  the  President 
to  designate  Uay  6,  1983,  as  "National 
Nurse  Recognition  Day." 

SKHATK  JOUrr  R£SOLUTIOir  •• 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Prxssler.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  MoTiTiHAif)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  69, 
a  joint  resolution  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  cooperative  effort  be- 
tween the  U.S.  Government  and  the 
U.S.  Soccer  Federation  in  bringing  the 
World  Cup  to  the  United  States  in 
1986. 

sBiATK  jonrr  axsoLunoH  7a 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  CJaro- 
lina  (Mr.  East)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  73,  a 
Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  volimtary 
school  prayer. 

8XNATI  CONCnBRXRT  USOLUTIOR  1 1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchxll.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell),  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Biden),  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mrs.  Kassebaum),  the 


Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Liaht). 
the  Sraator  txcm  Vtm  Jersey  (Mr. 
Braolbt).  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  lyAjaATO).  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  HuoiHiBTOH).  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  BnroAMAH) 
were  added  as  coqxmsors  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  11.  a  concur- 
rent resolution  expressing  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  concerning  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  under  international  law  with  re- 
spect to  human  rights. 

SZHATK  anOLUTIOH  78 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  KEmnanr.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Behtsen)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  72.  a  resolution  to 
assure  Israel's  seciulty,  to  oppose  ad- 
vance arms  sales  to  Jordan,  and  to  fur- 
ther peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

SKHAn  BKSOLUnOIl  SB 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  ZoaniSKT).  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Jepseh),  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Boren),  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms),  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher). 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Lugah), 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dixoh), 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Boschwitz),  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  BEMTSEif),  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abdnor).  the  Senar 
tor  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Mattihglt), 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
McClure),  the  Senator  from  Minneso- 
ta (Mr.  DuREifBEROER).  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Baucus),  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domeh- 
ici).  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
E^OH),  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Andrews),  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Nickles),  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Prbssler),  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mrs.  Hawkins),  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Gorton),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsxtnaga),  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower),  and 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (BCr.  Dan- 
FORTH)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Resolution  95,  a  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  President  should  initiate  negotia- 
tions on  a  new  long-term  agreement 
on  agricultural  trade  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

STATDIKirT  BT  SKRATOR  BOB  DOLB 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
21,  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Senator 
Perot,  submitted  Senate  Resolution 
95,  calling  for  the  President  to  initiate 
negotiations  on  a  new  long-term  agree- 
ment on  agricultural  trade  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

In  the  past  2  weeks.  25  of  our  col- 
leagues have  agreed  to  cosponsor 
Senate  Resolution  95,  which  we  hope 
to  bring  to  the  floor  in  mid-April.  We 
greatly  appreciate  this  strong  and  bi- 
partisan support  for  a  measure  that 
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to  reitore  the  United  States  as  a 
principal  supplio'  of  f  aim  products  to 
the  Soviet  Uakm. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
following  Members  of  the  Senate  be 
added  as  covooaors  of  Senate  Reaolu- 
tl<Hi  95:  SoiatorB  ZomisKT.  JBPasN, 
BoKiH.  Helms,  MairHEE.  Luoar. 
Dixon,  BoMRWRZ.  Bertbbn,  Abdnor, 

MATTI1IIH.T.     MoCLUBB.     DOBENBEROER, 

Baucos,  Dokbhici,  Obasblbt.  Ezon, 
Andbews.  Nickles.  Pbbssleb.  Haw- 
Kms,  GOBTOH,  Matsunaoa,  Towbb,  and 
Dahfobth. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  also  like  to 
express  my  aivredaUon  to  Senators 
ZoBmsKT,  Jbfsen.  sod  Bobeh  for  their 
leadership  in  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee on  the  issue  of  restoring  United 
States-Soviet  agricultural  trade  rela- 
tions. Each  of  these  Senators  has 
worked  diligently  in  the  last  3  years  to 
overcome  the  negative  effects  of  past 
embargoes,  and  to  restore  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  United  States  as  a  reliable 
supplier  to  all  foreign  mariLets. 

In  February,  a  proposal  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  was  included  in  the 
Agriculture  Committee's  export  bill 
calling  for  immediate  resumption  of 
talks  leading  to  a  new  long-term  agree- 
ment. Senator  Jepsen  sponsored  simi- 
lar language  in  the  export  bill  last  De- 
cember, and  has  Joined  me  on  two  oc- 
casions for  talks  with  Soviet  Ambassa- 
dor Dobrynin  on  trade  issues  of 
mutual  interest.  My  distinguished  col- 
league on  both  the  Agriculture  and  Fi- 
nance Committees,  Senator  Boben, 
has  been  persuasive  in  his  support  for 
initiatives  to  expand  and  maintain 
UjS.  access  to  this  key  market. 

Other  Senators  have  also  made 
valued  contributions  to  this  effort,  as 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Illi- 
nois is  fully  aware.  We  hope  that,  in 
addition  to  our  fellow  cosponsors, 
other  Members  will  support  Senate 
Resolution  95  in  order  to  strengthen 
our  commitment  toward  reestablishing 
agricultural  trade  between  our  coun- 
try and  the  Soviet  Union.* 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 
AUTHORn^A-nON 


'  MO.  84  3 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions.)  

BCr.  PERCY  (by  request)  submitted 
an  amendment  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  him  to  the  bill  (S.  660)  to  au- 
thorize V7propriations  for  fiscal  years 
1984  and  1985  for  the  Department  of 
State. 

•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest. I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence an  amendment  to  S.  660,  the 
State  D^Nutment  authorization  bill, 
which  would  provide  adequate  security 


for  diplomatic  and  consular  officials  of 
Foreign  Missions  within  the  United 
States. 

This  amendment  was  requested  by 
the  Department  of  State  and  I  am  in- 
troducing it  in  order  that  there  may 
be  a  specific  amendment  to  which 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
may  direct  their  attention  and  com- 
ments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or 
oppose  this  amendment  when  the 
matter  is  considered  by  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  printed  in  the  Recobo 
at  this  point,  together  with  a  section- 
by-section  analysis  of  the  amendment 
and  the  letter  from  the  Acting  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  for  Congres- 
sional Relations  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate  dated  March  31. 1983. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recobd.  as  follows: 

AMBnniKMT  No.  543 

Add  the  f oUowing: 

psoncnvB  sxrvicks 

Sic.  107.  In  addition  to  the  amounts  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  by  section  102 
of  this  Act,  there  are  authorized  to  be  v>- 
propriated  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
$6,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1984  and 
$6,300,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1985  for  the 
provision  of  protective  services  directly  or 
by  contract  in  locations  for  which  funds  are 
not  otherwise  appropriated  to  provide  such 
services,  to  the  extent  deemed  necessary  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  the  Foreign  BCls- 
sions  Act  of  1982,  except  that  amounts  au- 
thorized hereby  will  not  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  section  208(h)  thereof. 

VS.  DKrAsmzirr  or  Statk, 
WaahingUm,  D.C..  March  31. 1983. 
Hon.  Oborgi  Bush, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
U.S.  Senate 

DxAK  Mr.  Prxsidkiit:  There  is  transmitted 
herewith  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  De- 
partment of  State  authorization  bill  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  on  March  1.  This 
amendment  would  authorize  appropriations 
for  flscal  years  1984  and  1985  for  the  De- 
partment of  State  to  provide  directly  or  by 
contract  protective  security  for  diplomatic 
and  consular  officials  of  Foreign  Missions 
within  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  Government  has  an  ob- 
ligation under  existing  international  agree- 
ments to  assure  adequate  security  for  for- 
eign diplomatic  and  consular  personnel  and 
missions  conducting  official  activities  within 
the  United  States.  Importantly,  the  provi- 
sion of  such  security  affects  the  ability  of 
the  United  States  to  obtain  adequate  securi- 
ty for  our  personnel  and  missions  abroad,  in 
accordance  with  reciprocity  between  na- 
tions. 

The  increasing  level  of  terrorism,  and 
threats  of  terrorism,  against  foreign  diplo- 
matic and  consular  officials  and  missions  In 
the  United  States  is  a  matter  of  serious  con- 
cern and  has  led  the  Department  to  propose 
that  the  Federal  Ooveniment  be  authorized 
to  take  additional  steps  to  carry  out  our  ob- 
ligations under  the  Vienna  Conventions  and 
other  international  agreements. 

While  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  several 
states  to  provide  equal  protection  of  the  law 


to  all  persons  within  their  juriadlctlon.  in- 
cluding foreign  officials,  special  levels  of 
protection  required  for  this  purpoee  may  in 
some  cases  exceed  local  police  reaouroes. 
The  threats  and  attacks  against  foreign  dip- 
lomatic and  consular  »"*■■*«*■  and  offldals 
in  some  cases  have  required  eztraordlnazy 
measures  to  protect  them.  When  the  Secre- 
tary of  SUte  decides  that  su^  eztnordi- 
nary  steps  are  necessary  to  meet  our  inter- 
national obligations,  it  is  important  that  the 
Federal  Oovemment  be  authorized  to 
obtain  urgently  additional  security  protee- 
tion  or  assist  the  several  states  to  do  so. 

Congress  has  approved  the  Foreign  Mis- 
sions Act  of  1982  (PubUc  Law  97-241)  whiOi 
authorizes  protective  security  measures  for 
foreign  diplomatic  and  consular  miMrfntia 
The  Department  has  carefully  reviewed 
that  Act  and  has  concluded  that  it  provides 
adequate  substantive  authority  to  carry  out 
the  security  obligations  of  the  United  States 
under  the  Vienna  Conventions  and  other 
international  agreements. 

This  Act  does  not,  however,  provide  an  au- 
thorization for  funds  to  pay  for  protective 
services.  Accordingly,  the  Department  is  re- 
questing authorization  of  funds  to  permit 
payment  for  extraordinary  protective  secu- 
rity under  the  Foreign  Missions  Act.  The 
budget  submission  for  fiscal  year  1984  al- 
ready includes  a  request  for  $6  million  to 
pay  for  protective  security. 

The  Department  has  been  informed  by 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  that 
there  Is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of 
this  proposed  amendment  to  the  (ingress 
and  that  Its  enactment  would  be  In  accord 
with  the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

Alvhi  Paol  Driscblbs. 
Acting  AMtittant  Secretarg 
for  Conoreuional  RelationM. 

SBcnoK-BT-SicnoH  Araltbis 

SBCnOR  107— PSOTBCnvX  SKRVICB 

(Congress  has  approved  the  Foreign  Mis- 
sions Act  of  1982  (PubUc  Law  97-241)  which 
authorizes  protective  security  measures  for 
the  protection  of  foreign  diplomatic  and 
consular  missions.  The  Department  has 
carefully  reviewed  that  Act  and  has  con- 
cluded that  it  provides  adequate  substantive 
authority  to  carry  out  the  security  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  under  the  Vienna 
Conventions  and  other  international  agree- 
ments. 

This  Act  does  not.  however,  provide  an  au- 
thorization for  funds  to  pay  for  protective 
services.  Accordingly,  the  Department  is  re- 
questing authorization  of  funds  for  fiscal 
years  1984  and  1985  to  permit  payment  for 
extraordinary  protective  security  under  the 
Foreign  Missions  Act.  The  budget  suboiis- 
sion  for  fiscal  year  1984  already  includes  a 
request  for  $8  million  to  pay  for  protective 
security.* 


IMMIGRA'nON  REFORM 

AMXinniZIlT  HOS.  844  AHS  648 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.) 

Mr.  CHILES  submitted  two  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (S.  529)  to  revise  and  reform 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


•  I  «    <Aoa 
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NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 


Mr.  WEICKER.  Ifr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  that  the 
Soaate  Small  Buslneas  Conunittee  will 
conduct  a  full  committee  hearing  on  S. 
742.  a  74S.  &  744.  and  &  745.  bills  to 
■nxmri  the  Small  Business  Act  of  1958. 
on  AprU  IS.  1983.  at  10  ajn..  in  room 
428A.  Soiate  Russell  Office  Building. 
For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Bob  Wilson  of  the  committee 
staff  at  234-5175. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  an- 
nounce that  the  Senate  Small  Busi- 
nesB  Committee  will  conduct  a  full 
committee  hearing  on  the  nomination 
of  Mary  P.  Wteseman.  to  be  Inspector 
General  of  the  Small  Bxistness  Admin- 
istraUwi.  on  AprU  13. 1983.  at  2  pjn.  in 
room  428A.  Senate  RusseU  Office 
Building.  For  further  information. 
please  contact  liiike  Haynes  of  the 
committee  staff  at  224-5175. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  an- 
nounce that  the  Senate  Small  Busi- 
ness CcHnmittee's  Subcommittee  on 
Urban  and  Rural  Economic  Develop- 
ment will  conduct  a  hearing  on  "Pro- 
posals to  Foster  Jobs  Creation 
Through  Small  Business"  on  April  20, 
1983.  at  9:30  ajn.  in  room  428A.  Senate 
Russell  Office  Building.  For  further 
information,  please  contact  Steve  Wil- 
liams of  the  committee  staff  at  224- 
5175.  Senator  irAMATO  will  chair. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  an- 
nounce that  the  Senate  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee's  Subcommittee  on 
f^m^ii  Business:  Family  Farm,  will  con- 
duct a  day-long  meeting  on  "Critical 
Issues  Facing  Family  Farm  Owners" 
on  April  27.  1983.  beginning  at  10:30 
ajn.  in  room  42iSA,  Senate  Russell 
Office  Building.  For  further  informa- 
tion, please  contact  John  McNamara 
of  the  conunittee  staff  at  224-5175. 


Funds  would  come  from  user  fees  and 
customs  revenues. 

Many  ports  have  foimd  it  necessary 
to  delay  important  construction  activi- 
ties which  would  be  designed  to  make 
more  efficient  use  of  the  worldwide 
shipping  fleet.  A  lack  of  adequate 
depth  exists  at  many  ports.  Coal  for 
export  from  West  Virginia  moving 
through  the  Port  of  Norfolk  when 
worldwide  demand  increases  could  not 
be  handled  efficiently  If  the  ciurent 
dimensions  of  the  port  and  its  chan- 
nels are  not  Improved  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers. 

The  measure  calls  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  port  system  trust 
fund  from  which  funds  could  be  drawn 
by  the  corps  for  all  types  of  work.  The 
revenue  to  this  fund  Is  based  on  a  com- 
promise which  attempts  to  treat  both 
large  and  small  ports  in  an  equitable 
manner. 

With  the  present  recession  In  our 
national  economy  and  the  severe  fund- 
ing constraints  Imposed  on  the  Federal 
Government  as  a  result,  traditional 
general  revenues  for  corps  activities  at 
our  ports  are  no  longer  available.  This 
legislation  retains  Federal  Involvement 
but  Increases  the  contribution  of  local 
port  authorities  for  maintenance  and 
construction  activities. 

Navigation  improvements  which  wiU 
result  from  the  passage  of  this  meas- 
ure will  mean  that  American  goods 
can  move  in  a  more  effective  and  com- 
petitive manner.  A  modem  port 
system  is  necessary  for  the  continued 
growth  of  our  exports  and  to  reverse 
our  serious  Import  Imbalance.  This 
legislation  will  make  American  coal  a 
viable  force  In  the  international 
market.* 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


ACTION  NEEDED  ON  COAL  PORT 
DEVELOPBCENT 

•  Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President, 
changing  economic  conditions  require 
new  solutions  to  problems  which  have 
been  with  us  for  years.  On  March  21  I 
Joined  with  Senators  Hattuld,  Btrd, 
Wabirb.  Thubmohd.  Mattihglt,  Ford, 
and  Tkiblb  in  introducing  legislation 
to  bring  about  needed  harbor  improve- 
ments in  this  country.  Hearings  have 
been  requested  before  the  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  Committee,  of 
which  I  am  the  ranking  minority 
member. 

Other  Senators  are  Intensely  con- 
cerned about  port  development.  On 
April  5,  Senator  Mothibah  introduced 
Icglalaticm  to  authorize  harbor  im- 
provements. 

The  legislation  of  which  I  am  a 
sponsor  provides  assured  funding  for 
port  maintenance   and   construction. 


mission  and  a  member  of  the  boards  of 
directors  of  St.  Francis  Hospital,  the 
TMCA.  the  chamber  of  commerce  and 
the  People's  Bank  A  Trust  Co. 

The  conference  has  chosen  well,  and 
I  am  pleased  that  Mr.  Mollnaro's  abili- 
ties have  been  recognized  by  his  peers 
in  the  trucking  Industry.  I  am  proud 
to  call  him  a  friend  and  wish  him  the 
best  in  his  new  leadership  role.« 


lOWAN  HEADS  NATIONAL 
TRUCKING  ASSOCIA-nON 

•  Bdr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Robert  J.  Molinaro.  president 
of  Warren  Transport  in  Waterloo. 
Iowa,  was  elected  president  last  week 
of  the  Common  Carrier  Conference- 
Irregular  route.  I  have  known  Bob 
since  we  were  college  classmates  to- 
gether. He  has  literally  worked  his 
way  to  the  top. 

The  conference,  an  affiliate  of  the 
American  Trucking  Associations,  rep- 
resents some  550  trucldng  companies 
and  75  supplier  companies  throughout 
the  country. 

The  new  president,  who  resides  in 
Waterloo  with  his  lovely  wife,  Mary 
EUlen.  held  numerous  positions  with 
Warren  before  becoming  president  of 
the  company  in  1976.  Additionally,  he 
has  held  many  positions  in  the  confer- 
ence, the  ATA,  the  Iowa  Motor  Truck 
Association  and  the  Machinery  Haul- 
ers Association. 

In  civic  affairs,  he  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Waterloo  Airport  Com- 


THE  WAVERLT,  NEBR.,  HIGH 
SCHOOL  BAND 

•  BCr.  ZORINSKY.  ^tx.  President,  a 
wise  man  once  said  that  music  is  "the 
only  language  in  which  you  cannot  say 
a  mean  or  sarcastic  thing."  I  would 
like  to  draw  my  colleagues'  attention 
to  a  group  of  young  people  for  whom 
the  language  of  music  is  not  only  that, 
but  a  ticket  to  the  Nation's  Ci4>ital  as 
weU. 

I  speak,  Mr.  President,  of  the  97 
members  of  the  Waverly,  Nebr..  High 
School  Band.  Along  with  2  directors 
and  10  sponsors,  the  97  students  wiU 
be  in  Washington  over  the  Memorial 
Day  weekend  to  compete  In  the  Festi- 
val of  the  Nations  and  also  learn  more 
about  their  Federal  Government. 

In  the  festival,  sponsored  by  Inter- 
national Music  Festivals,  the  Waverly 
group  will  compete  a^dnst  similar- 
sized  units  from  across  the  country. 
And.  If  the  past  is  any  indication,  the 
Waverly  students  wlD  fare  very  well 
Indeed.  In  recent  years,  they  have  won 
awards  in  competitions  held  every- 
where from  Lincoln.  Nebr..  to  Winni- 
peg. Canada. 

Still,  the  planned  trip  here  is  the 
most  ambitious  project  ever  undertak- 
en by  the  band.  The  journey  Is  costing 
each  participant  $400  and  fundraislng 
to  cover  the  expenses  has  been  under 
way  for  months. 

Projects  have  Included  selling  pizza 
kits,  a  soup  supper  and  concert,  raf- 
fles, a  style  show,  key  tag  and  wall 
poster  sales  and  many  other  individual 
efforts.  Bob  Maag,  in  his  25th  year  as 
director  of  the  band,  reports  that 
roughly  $32,000  of  the  total  $40,000 
needed  for  the  trip  now  is  in  hand  and 
that  more  fundraislng  activities  are 
planned  this  month  and  next. 

"There  will  be  high  calibre  competi- 
tion (at  the  Festival)  and  it  should  be 
a  real  challenge,"  Bob  told  the  Waver- 
ly News  some  time  ago,  adding  that 
the  trip  also  will  give  his  students  a 
better  understanding  of  how  their 
Government  works;  3  days  of  the  total 
5  day  trip  have  been  set  aside  for 
sightseeing  and  tours  around  the  dty. 

Mr.  President,  by  combining  their 
musical  talents  with  the  fundraislng 
ingenuity  needed  to  make  their  trip  a 
reality,  the  members  of  the  Waverly 
High  School  Band  are  a  shining  exam- 
ple to  us  alL  Their  enthusiasm,  their 
spirit  and  their  interest  in  their  gov- 
ernment are  deserving  of  four  highest 


I  know  my  colleagues  will 
want  to  Join  me  in  congratulating 
these  young  people  and  wishing  them 
well  both  in  their  remaining  fundrais- 
lng activities  and  during  their  trip 
here  next  month.* 


a  734-JOBS  FOR  AMERICA 

•  Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Woito  will  hold  hearings  on 
April  11.  12.  and  18  on  S.  724.  as  well 
as  three  other  important  bills  involv- 
ing Jobs  and  infrastructure— S.  23.  S. 
532.  and  a  871. 

Prior  to  the  date  Senator  Rahsolph 
and  I  introduced  S.  724.  the  committee 
conducted  3  days  of  hearings  on  the 
infrastructure/Jobs  Issue.  Following 
those  hearings.  I  asked  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service  to  prepare  a 
brief  summary  of  the  testimony. 

Mr.  President,  in  an  effort  to  keep 
my  colleagues  up  to  date  on  our  work 
in  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Woiks.  I  ask  that  a  copy  of  that 
CRS  summary,  together  with  a  copy 
of  a  recent  column  on  our  crumbling 
infrastructure  by  Jack  Anderson,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 

iHTKASTBUcrcas  Nbds.  Polict  Omoirs  Ain> 
Pkopobals:  Sumuar  Am  Rsvnw  or  Tbb- 
mtorr  BsroKS  the  Sbiati  Conmrm  on 
ENvnommiT  amd  Pubuc  Works  Hkas- 
IHCS  oif  Imfkastrdcturx/Jobs  J/utuart  38, 
Pdhuart  3,  Fkbhuart  3, 1983 

(By  CbATlotte  Breckenridce,  Analyst  in 
Regional  Economics) 

OromiO    RATDOIIT    OP    SKRATOB    ROBKRT    T. 

STAProRO,  coMmTm  on  xmnRomcKifT  and 

PUBUC     WORKS     HEARIMG     OH     UtTRASTROC- 
TURK/JOBS,  JAHUART  M,  19S3 

The  bearing  wiU  come  to  order. 

It  Is  a  great  honor  to  welcome  this  dixtln- 
gulahed  panel  of  Mayors  to  our  bearing  this 
aftenraon. 

Thia  hearing  ia  the  first  in  a  series  that 
will  be  conducted  by  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works  on  the  issues 
of  Infrastructure  and  jobs.  We  have  sched- 
uled additional  bearings  next  Wednesday 
andTburaday. 

Following  these  preliminary  hearings.  It  is 
my  intention  to  draft  legislation  for  intro- 
duction later  in  February.  The  Committee 
WiU  resume  liearlngs  on  that  bill,  and  relat- 
ed legislation,  as  soon  as  possible,  with  the 
hope  that  we  will  be  in  a  position  to  report 
legislation  to  the  Senate  around  Easter. 

Before  turning  to  my  colleagues,  I  want  to 
recognize  that  some  of  our  witnesses  may,  in 
the  past,  have  been  critical  of  some  of  the 
policies  that  members  of  this  Committee 
liave  supported. 

I  do  not  believe  ttuit  our  witnesses  today, 
or  later,  should  be  considered  In  any  way 
bostQe.  If  we  are  to  solve  problems  con- 
froatlog  our  nation,  we  must  work  together 
in  a  spirit  of  bipartisanship.  Rural  states 
must  work  with  the  big  cities.  The  problems 
of  Detroit  relate  directly  to  the  problems  of 
Tucson.  Pittsburgh  cannot  solve  its  prob- 
lems without  the  help  of  Peoria,  and  vise 


I  say  that  In  an  effort  to  encourage  each 
of  our  witPBMW,  as  well  as  everyone  inter- 
ested in  tliis  issue,  to  be  as  constructive  as 


possible.  We  must  work  together  od  solu- 
tions, not  the  easting  of  blame. 

This  Committee  cannot  establish  defense 
spending  levels  or  alter  tax  policy.  But  we 
are  in  a  positlan  to  determine  bow  to  im- 
prove roads,  dams.  pul>Uc  buildings,  sewers, 
and  water  systems  in  America— the  taproot 
of  urban  life.  We  are  also  in  a  position  to  en- 
courage and  foster  jobs  programs,  to  tielp 
those  among  us  who  have  been  out  of  work 
to  become  productive  again. 

It  is  unlikely  that  we  can  accomplish  this 
goal  simply  by  throwing  money  at  the  prob- 
lem. Rather,  we  must  find  better  ways  to 
spend  the  limited  money  we  have  to  meet 
public  works  needs,  wtiile  simultaneously 
cutting  into  the  imemployment  problem. 

We  look  to  our  witnesses  for  help  In  find- 
ing those  solutions,  for  discovering  some 
practical  answers  to  some  very  practical 
chaUenges. 

Thank  you. 

WimXSS  LIST,  nntASTRUCTCRK/jOBS  BXARnrc 

Panel  of  mayors 

1.  Richard  Callguirl.  Pittsburgh. 

2.  Heman  Padllla,  San  Juan. 

3.  Charles  Royer,  Seattle. 

4.  Kathy  Whltmlre,  Houston. 

5.  Coleman  A.  Toung,  Detroit. 

OOMmTTXB  oil  XRVnOHIfKHT  AHS  FUBUC 
WORKS  FBBRUART  3,  1»83 

WitneulUt 

1.  The  Honorable  William  Donald  Schae- 
fer.  Mayor  of  Baltimore. 

2.  Peter  C.  Ooldmark.  Jr.,  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  The  Port  Authority  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey. 

3.  Nancy  Neuman.  First  Vice  President. 
League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United 
States,  accompanied  by  Jane  Fleming,  Betty 
Jean  Hall,  and  Marcla  Greenberger. 

comaTrKB  on  xiiviRoinfKiiT  amd  fubuc 

WORKS,  PXBRUART  3,  1SS3 

Witneu  lUt 

1.  The  Honorable  Thomas  Kean.  Gover- 
nor of  New  Jersey. 

3.  The  Honorable  Arlen  Specter,  United 
SUtes  Senator. 

3.  Panel  of  Economists: 

Richard  P.  Nathan,  Professor  of  Public 
and  International  Affairs,  Princeton.  Uni- 
versity. 

George  E.  Peterson.  Director,  Public  Fi- 
nance Center,  Urban  Institute. 

Robert  J.  Vaughan,  Senior  Fellow,  Galla- 
tin Institute. 

IHPRASTRCCTURZ  HXXDS'  POLICT  OPTIORS  AMD 

proposals:  smaiART  awd  rxvikw  op  txsti- 

MOIIT  BKPORX  TRX  SXNATK  COMItlTTXB  OR  XN- 

vntomfERT 

The  following  highlights  present  the 
major  policy  options  mentioned  in  testimo- 
ny before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works  in  its  hearings 
on  Infrastructure/Jobs,  January  38  and 
February  2  and  3.  1983.  Following  the  policy 
options,  are  arguments  which  were  present- 
ed for  selected  options:  summaries  of  testi- 
mony by  the  Mayors  and  other  witnesses; 
and  other  relevant  points.  The  testimony  re- 
flects differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  effec- 
tiveness of  combining  infrastructure  and 
jobs  programs,  the  job  creation  effects  of  in- 
frastructure programs,  and  the  usefulness 
of  emergency  public  works  programs.  In 
general  (but  not  unanimously)  the  Mayors 
believe  emergency  public  works  legislation 
to  be  helpful,  whereas  Messrs.  Vaughn  and 
Peterson  question  this  approach. 


PoUcv  optUnu  to  meet  itt/nutruetun  needs 

Redodng  use  of  public  funds  to  subsidtse 
I^vate  sector  Investments,  such  as  funds 
raised  throu^  public  tax-exempt  bonds  for 
private  pnipases.  (Vaughn.) 

Shifting  a  larger  share  of  the  costs  of 
public  infrastructure  onto  private  corpora- 
tions. fg)frlal1y  the  cosU  of  those  facilities 
associated  with  large-scale  projects. 
(Vauglm.) 

Raising  some  taxes  to  increase  the  level  of 
spending  on  public  works.  (Vauglm.) 

Allowing  State  and  local  governments  ttie 
option  to  issue  taxable  bends  for  public  In- 
frastructure projects  that  would  receive  a 
direct  Federal  subsidy  of  35  percent  of  the 
interest  costs,  from  the  V&  Treuury.  The 
net  cost  of  this  sul)sidy  would  be  negligible 
because  taxes  on  the  bond  holders  would 
cover  the  cost.  This  option  could  be  offered 
to  States  and  localities  as  an  entitlement,  in 
exchange  for  increased  State  assumption  of 
reqwnsibillties.  The  subsidies  must  be 
funded  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  Fed- 
eral bonds,  not  from  direct  budget  appro- 
priations which  would  make  them  vulnera- 
ble to  the  vagaries  of  the  annual  appropria- 
tion process.  Reliance  on  Federal  appropria- 
tions would  create  uncertainty  and  deter  ra- 
tional long-term  planning  t>y  State  and  local 
governments.  (Vaughn.)  -  (Mayor  Caligori 
also  favors  long-term,  low  interest  State  and 
local  bonds.) 

Rationalizing  allocation  of  capital  financ- 
ing responsibilities  among  Federal.  State, 
and  local  governments,  decentralization  re- 
qwnsibility  for  public  capital  investments 
(accompanied  by  Federal  assumption  of 
income  maintenance  costs).  Full  Federal 
funding  leads  to  poor  project  selection,  and 
anticipation  of  Federal  aid  deters  prudent 
maintenance.  (Vaughn.) 

Establishing  State  Infrastructure  Banks 
that  would  pool  State  and  Federal  re- 
sources, especially  for  water  and  sewer  and 
interstate  highway  projects.  AU  Federal  cat- 
egorical grants  related  to  water  (including 
Corps  of  Engineers)  should  be  available  to 
these  banlcB.  A  Federal  Infrastructure  Bank 
would  only  add  another  bureaucratic  layer. 
(Vaughn.) 

Making  Federal  grants  available  to  estab- 
lish state  infrastructure  banks.  An  amend- 
ment to  the  Clean  Water  Act  has  been 
drafted,  which  would  allow  States  to  make 
loans  instead  of  grants  with  their  aimual 
funding  allocations.  New  Federal  public 
woriLB/infrastructure  legislation  could  in- 
clude provisions  to  capitalize  State  institu- 
tions such  as  the  New  Jersey  Infrastructure 
Bank,  a  proposed  Bank  wtiicb  could  serve  as 
a  prototype  for  other  States.  (Kean.) 

Establishing  a  Federal  Infrastructure 
Bank  which  could  lend  funds  at  subsidized 
rates.  (Peterson.) 

Encouraging  States  to  conduct  their  own 
assessments  of  capital  needs.  A  nation-wide 
inventory  of  local  capital  stock  condition  is 
beyond  the  capacity  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment to  carry  out.  Even  if  it  were  possible,  it 
would  be  less  valuable  than  creating  aiid 
supporting  the  capacity  of  States  to  conduct 
their  own  assessments.  (Peterson.) 

Conducting  a  national  public  works  inven- 
tory (provided  for  in  the  Surface  Transpor- 
taUon  Assistance  Act  of  1983  with  $3  milUon 
authorized  and  appropriated),  and  prepar- 
ing a  national  investment  plan.  (GoldmariL) 

Establishing  a  Federal  Capital  Budget. 
(Goldmark.) 

Federal  coordinating  of  planning  and 
budgeting  procedures  ttuvugb  the  State 
governments.  (Vaughn.) 
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Relytnc  >«■  <»  attecwtaa  gnnta.  and 
man  on  Uoek  gnnta.  (Petown.  Padllla.) 

1^*.^— Hwhiy  pederml  penBtt-taKdns  proc- 
OMM  irtwn  SUte  and  local  govenunenta 
dect  to  oomplete  capital  pracrams  without 
FMeral  r— *-*-~—  meh  aa  dredgtnc  for  port 
devdopmant  (Ooldmark.) 

Aeoderatlon  of  pure  Infraatructure  re- 
aeaidi  in  enctneerlnc.  economic  and  fi- 
nance. <GolckBark.) 

"Proa"  for  a  Federal  capital  budget  (Gold- 
mark): 

TlM  Capital  Budget  would:  Facilitate  aet- 
ttiw  goala  and  prioritlea  on  infrastructure 
programs;  help  determine  responsibilities 
for  infrastructure  systems  among  the  vari- 
ous levels  of  goTonment;  help  promote  the 
use  of  more  capital  planning  at  the  State 
and  local  levels. 

"Pros"  for  State  infrastructure  banks 
(Kean): 

The  Banks  would:  (1)  leverage  public  fi- 
nancial resources;  (2)  provide  the  State  with 
a  reliable,  ivtiMniiing  source  of  funds  for 
long-term  infrastructure  Invesunent:  (3) 
mi«tmi«>  the  local  impact  of  changes  In 
State  funding  procedures;  (4)  decrease  the 
State's  reliance  on  general  obligation  debt 
to  finance  capital  expenditures. 

"Pros"  for  Federal  interest  subsidies  of 
taxable  bonds  (Vayghn): 

Exemption  of  interest  from  personal 
income  taxes  is  unnecessarily  expensive.  As 
much  as  one-third  of  the  revenues  lost  to 
the  Treasury  are  essentially  subsidies  to 
high-income  individuals.  A  direct  subsidy 
could  be  designed  that  would  be  cheaper  in 
terms  of  revenues  lost,  and  that  would  pro- 
vide a  greater  borrowing  subsidy  to  State 
and  local  governments. 

A  taxatde  bond  would  compete  in  a  much 
broado'  capital  market  than  a  tax-exempt 
iMnd.  and  would  therefore  make  it  easier  to 
market  public  debt. 

The  taxable  bond  market  is  more  stable 
than  Mm  tax-exempt  market,  offering  the 
public  sector  the  opportunity  for  more 
stable  long-term  financing. 

AlflMioMs  ofteaHmany  ofmayon  and  other 
vitnetaa 

Mayor  Richard  B.  Caliguri.  Pittsburgh- 
January  38. 1983: 

Tboe  is  no  question  we  have  to  move 
quickly  to  get  building  before  a  disaster 
occurs.  The  Job  creating  effects  of  public 
works  can  be  very  significant  in  the  long 
term.  To  accomplish  this  objective  we  must 
provide  the  financial  foundation  for  a 
stable,  predictable  market  for  public  worka. 
IHt>Jects  in  the  United  States.  Only  the  ex- 
istence of  such  a  market  will  encourage  our 
basic  industries  to  invest  In  new  equipment 
and  technology.  These  Investments  will 
yield  Jobs,  lower  prices  for  roads,  bridges 
and  pipea.  and  will  reduce  the  potential  in- 
flationary impact  of  public  works  expendi- 
tures. A  one-shot  program  is  unlikely  to 
yield  the  much  needed  private  investment 
that  a  stable  market  would  yield. 

The  dty  has  identified  bridge,  street,  and 
sewer  system  needs  totaling  $133.8  million. 
In  addition,  locks  and  dams  in  western 
Pennsylvania  are  deteriorating,  with  no 
relief  in  sight,  although  more  tonnage 
passes  along  Point  Park  each  year  than 
tavels  through  the  Panama  CanaL  How  do 
we  address  these  needs? 

(1)  Lobby  for  appropriations  of  the  Sur- 
face Tranfitortatlon  Act  of  1M2.  authorized 
levela. 

(3)  Make  available  long-term  low  interest 
bond  wwMirfng  for  State  and  local  govem- 


(3)  Reduce  the  pressing  back-log  of  public 
works  quickly,  to  avoid  crisis  and  facilitate 
economic  recovery,  through  a  temporary 
grant  program. 

(4)  Find  a  simple  allocation  mechanism 
which  oiablea  each  region  to  define  its  own 
priorities,  and 

(6)  Cut  across  intergovernmental  and  Ju- 
risdlctiraial  boundaries  when  necessary.  Pro- 
grammatic barriers  between  different  Fed- 
eral and  State  programs  may  have  to  be 
broken  down  further. 

Mayor  Dianne  Feinstein.  San  Frandsco— 
January  28. 1B83: 

If  funded  by  a  PubUc  Works  Jobs  bill.  San 
Francisco  has  a  project  that  could  put  550 
San  Franciscans  back  to  work  soon,  as  well 
as  spur  economic  development  at  Fisher- 
man's Wharf  and  ultimately  create  1,000 
permanent  Jobs.  The  project  is  a  breakwater 
to  protect  Fisherman's  Wharf  from  the 
wave  action  generated  by  the  ocean  passage- 
way at  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge.  The  San 
Francisco  Port  has  expansive  plans  for  revl- 
talization  of  the  Wharf  but  they  depend  on 
imminent  construction  of  a  breakwater. 

Honorable  Herman  Padilla,  Major  of  San 
Juan— January  28.  1983: 

We  estimate  that  In  the  short-term,  the 
dty  of  San  Juan  will  require  a  minimum  of 
$10  million  of  Investment  to  merely  main- 
tain and  repair  current  infrastructure.  In 
addition,  we  estimate  $30  million  is  needed 
over  the  next  5  to  10  years  to  support  infra- 
structure for  newly  developing  areas  of  the 
dty. 

To  be  most  effective,  I  believe  the  limited 
Federal  resources  must  be  targeted  directly 
to  major  urban  centers  with  unemployment 
rates  exceeding  10  percent.  A  block  grant 
format  similar  to  HUD's  Community  Devel- 
opment Block  Grants— would  be  one  way.  It 
should  allow  maTtmiiTn  flexibility  to  local 
governments. 

Funds  should  be  granted  directly  to  large 
cities  without  the  impediments  and  delays 
caused  by  funneling  funds  through  State 
governments.  While  enterprise  zones  have 
merit,  alone  they  are  not  the  answer. 

Mayor  Charles  Royer,  Seattle— January 
38,  1983,  (President,  National  League  of 
ClUes): 

This  discussion  of  infrastructure  needs  Is 
necessary  regardless  of  the  unemployment 
situation.  Over  the  last  two  years  we  have 
documented  over  $200  million  In  existing  de- 
ficiencies in  our  roads,  bridges,  traffic  sig- 
nals, fire  stations,  office  buildings,  parks, 
and  libraries.  In  addition,  we  face  an  addi- 
tional $200-$300  million  in  improvements  to 
provide  new  service  for  our  changing  eco- 
nomic base.  (Revenue  bonds  are  financing 
our  utility  systems.) 

The  maintenance,  to  prevent  future  back- 
logs, requires  a  commitment  by  Federal, 
State  and  local  elected  officials  to  dedicate 
funds  for  capital  maintenance,  repair,  and 
replacement  on  an  ongoing  basis. 

SOURCES  OF  SEATTU'S  CAPITAL  IMPROVEMENT  FUNDS 
[taoM] 
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This  fall  we  will  ask  for  a  bond  issue  of  ap- 
proximately $90  million  for  our  highest  pri- 
ority renovation  needs.  We  antidpate  Feder- 
al and  State  assistance  to  fund  the  addition- 
al $120  million. 

The  $8  billion  Local  Public  Works  pro- 
gram is  a  good  example  of  the  type  of  public 


works  program  needed  today.  Dtabunement 
of  funds  was  relatively  quick.  Within  three 
years,  90  percent  of  the  funds  bad  been  dls- 
buraed.  the  funds  were  not  spent  by  local  Ju- 
risdictions as  qul^ly  as  some  critics  would 
have  liked.  Today,  Seattle  is  prepared  to 
spend  the  funds  almost  immediately. 

The  Federal  govemmoit  could  assist  the 
dtles  with  their  infrastructure  problems  by 
providing  additional  manpower  for  routine 
maintenance  and  minor  repairs.  A  Federal 
program  which  indudes  a  reasonable  wage 
ceiling  of  $13,600.  plus  local  supplementa- 
tion, coupled  with  a  30-25  percent  allocation 
for  supervision  and  materials  could  be  im- 
plemented immediately.  The  long-term  un- 
employed could  be  put  to  work  if  we  can  \iae 
our  existing  Job  classifications  and  if  the 
Federal  legislation  is  sensitive  to  local  wage 
scales.  Preferably.  Federal  fimds  for  both 
public  works  and  public  employment  would 
go  directly  to  the  dtles. 

We  could  also  benefit  from  a  reconstituted 
"701"  type  planning  program  for  capital 
budgeting. 

Mayor  Coleman  A.  Toung.  Detroit-Janu- 
ary 28,  1983.  (President.  United  States  Con- 
ference of  Mayors): 

Any  program  developed  by  this  CltMnmit- 
tee  should:  encompass  both  Infrastructure 
and  Jobs  goals;  and  should  go  to  the  dtles; 
start  quickly;  be  essentially  for  rehabilita- 
tion; be  flexible,  allowing  dtles  to  adapt 
local  programs;  be  targeted  to  distress;  en- 
courage long-term  Jobs  in  the  private  sector. 

Mayor  William  Donald  Schaefer,  Balti- 
more—February 2, 1983: 

Baltimore  needs  an  investment  of  $807 
million  to  repair  or  replace  water  mains, 
storm  drains,  sewers,  streets,  and  bridges. 
This  represents  crisis  management  of  our 
public  facilities— the  capital  improvement 
plan  Is  annually  diverted  by  crisis. 

The  WJ»JL— the  last  Federal  Initiative 
worked— employed  2  million  people  each 
year,  and  created  public  works.  Total  cost 
today  would  be  $30  billion  a  year. 

EDA  encourages  private  Job  creation; 
needs  expansion.  

We  lost  over  $60  million  in  CETA  funds 
used  to  train  and  employ  the  low-income, 
unemployed.  We  had  to  lay  off  3,000  public 
service  employees  last  year. 

Tools:  New  targeted  public  works  granU 
to  dtles;  Federal  low-Interest  loans  to  cities; 
Job  training  and  re-training;  public  service 
Jobs. 

Nancy  Neuman,  First  Vice-President. 
League  of  Women  Voters— February  2,  1983: 

It  is  imperative  that  any  new  Jobs  legisla- 
tion not  only  contain  requirements  for  non- 
discrimination and  affirmative  action,  with 
attention  to  enforcement  as  well,  but  also 
that  outreach  programs  and  supportive 
services  be  provided  so  that  women  will 
have  equal  access  to  and  fair  treatment  in 
all  Jobs  created  by  new  employment  pro- 
grams. 

Seiuitor  Arlen  Specter,  Pennsylvania- 
February  3. 1983: 

I  urge  the  committee  to  Include  in  iU 
public  works  program  several  bills  authoris- 
ing flood  control  and  waterway  measures  in 
Pennsylvania,  that  will  abate  the  dete- 
rlorization  of  our  infrastnicture  and  assist 
the  many  who  are  unemployed  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  throughout  the  Nation. 

Richard  Nathan.  Princeton  University- 
February  3, 1983: 

Job  creation  can  woik— the  Reagan 
"workfare"  program  shows  this.  Many 
people  are  required  to  accept  Jobs  under 
this  program  that  are  precisely  the  same 
Jobs  that  similar  people  had  under  CETA. 
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Current  Federal  policy  for  employment 
and  tralninc  has  swung  away  from  Job  cre- 
attoD  »»««<  now  stiMMa  training.  Moat  ex- 
perts tblnk  ttate  wai  not  be  targeted  to  the 
undardMB,  but  wOl  end  up  "creaming"— 
providing  Jobs  for  relatively  well  qualified 
people. 

Other  TtievtMtpoiiUt 

A  public  works  initiative  cannot  be  the 
*— **— *«r  of  a  comprehensive  Job  creation 
strategy.  We  know  relatively  little  about  the 
spedfle  akfll  requirementa  of  dUferait  types 
of  public  capital  projects.  The  Urban  Insti- 
tute and  the  American  Society  of  Engineers 
will  meet  in  March  to  discuss  this  question. 
(Peterson.) 

The  infraatructure  problem  will  not  be 
solved  merely  through  the  t«nporary  Infu- 
sion of  Federal  dollars.  (Vaughn;  Peterson. 
Caliguri.)  Ndther  wiU  jobs  be  created  in  the 
abari  run  by  increased  q>ending  on  public 
works.  (Vaughn.) 

This  region's  (Port  authority  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey)  need  to  spoid  $40  billion 
ovtf  the  next  decade  to  restore  its  infra- 
structure could  create  90,000  Jobs  in  con- 
struction, retail  services  and  manufacturing. 
(Ooldmark.) 

iHVKASTBUcrnu  RxPAiK  Costs  Akk 

Staggkrihg 

(By  Jack  Anderscm) 

The  trendy  new  word  "infrastructure"  Is 
being  bandied  about  on  all  sides  in  Washing- 
ton these  days.  It's  a  fancy  term  for  founda- 
tion—the highways,  bridges,  dams,  water- 
ways, airports  and  sewage  sjnstems  that  im- 
derlle  the  greatest  public-works  network 
since  the  Roman  Empire. 

Unfortunately.  America's  infrastructure  is 
crumbUng  just  like  Rome's.  It  hasn't 
reached  the  stage  of  Italy's  piduresque 
ruins  by  any  means,  but  the  signs  of  decay 
and  disrepair  are  everywhere. 

Fixing  up  or  replacing  the  womout  seg- 
ments of  the  nation's  infrastructure  will 
cost  a  bundle,  $30  billion  in  fiscal  1982 
alone,  according  to  an  estimate  by  the  au- 
thoritative (Congressional  Budget  Office. 

The  federal  government  will  handle  most 
of  the  work,  as  it  has  done  since  World  War 
n. 

How  did  the  country  get  into  such  bad 
ahape?  "The  national  concern  with  infra- 
structure Is  the  current  manifestation  of  a 
set  of  problems  that  have  been  building  for 
years."  a  CBO  report  explains.  "These  in- 
dude  aging  and  in  some  cases  technically 
obsolescent  facilities;  the  cumulative  effects 
of  deferred  maintenance,  and  Inadequate  ca- 
padty  in  some  areas  to  serve  projected  pop- 
ulation and  economic  growth." 

In  its  sUU-unreleased  report,  seen  by  my 
reporter  Rhonda  Quagllana,  the  CBO  lays 
out  the  bad  news.  The  cost  figures  are 
numbing.  For  example: 

It  will  cost  the  federal  government  $15  bil- 
lion a  year  over  the  next  four  years  to 
r^wir  the  nation's  deteriorating  highways. 
The  typical  interstate  highways  was  de- 
signed to  last  for  30  years;  many  interstates 
have  already  slipped  into  their  not-so- 
golden  yean.  In  fact,  more  than  41  percent 
of  the  Interstate  system  Is  now  20  years  old; 
by  1990.  75  percent  of  the  federally  funded 
highways  wHl  have  reached  the  end  of  their 
planned  life  span.  Overall,  said  an  aide  to 
Rep.  William  F.  dinger  Jr.  (R-Pa.),  a 
member  of  the  Public  Works  Committee, 
the  nation's  highways  are  deteriorating  at  a 
rate  of  2,000  miles  per  year. 

More  than  30  percent  of  the  nation's 
bridges  are  now  structurally  deficient,  some 


of  them  frighteningly  so.  The  bill  for  re- 
placement or  rehabilitation  of  these  unsafe 
bridges  will  come  to  about  $48  billion. 

Maas-translt  systems  are  also  showing 
their  age.  The  breakdowns  and  other  seri- 
ous mechanical  f aflures  that  already  plague 
bus  and  rails  systems  will  increase  substan- 
tially if  something  isn't  dmie  soon.  To 
rescue  mass  transit,  the  federal  government 
will  have  to  tveoA.  about  $5  billion  a  year 
over  the  next  10  years. 

Last  year  alone,  the  government  spent 
$410  million  to  ease  air  traffic  congestion, 
which  costs  the  airlines  $1  billion  a  year  in 
additimial  crew  salariea.  wastes  more  than 
700  million  gallons  of  fuel  and  causes  a  total 
passenger  delay  of  80  million  hours. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Administration  fig- 
ures it  will  need  about  $1  billion  a  year  to 
expand  and  upgrade  the  nation's  airports; 
88  are  almdy  hard-pressed  to  handle  the 
increasing  traffic  demands,  and  20  more  will 
be  in  a  similar  fix  by  the  end  of  the  decade 
if  improvements  arent  made. 

The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  estimates 
that  it  will  take  $8.8  billion  to  repair  more 
than  3,000  dams  that  are  considered  unsafe. 
The  problons  include  seepage,  unstable  or 
inoperable  strudural  components  and  Inad- 
equate spillways. 

The  networic  of  inland  waterways  is  de- 
scribed by  the  CBO  as  "old  and  in  need  of 
systematic  maintenance."  Anywhere  from 
$700  million  to  $1.2  billion  will  be  needed 
between  now  and  1990  to  repair  and  main- 
tain locks,  dams  and  harlx>rs. 

No  comprehensive  survey  of  the  nation's 
sewers  and  treatment  plants  has  been  done. 
But  recent  surveys  revealed  that  13  to  21 
percent  of  746  major  sewage  plants  dis- 
charge treated  water  that  doesn't  meet  fed- 
eral health  standards.* 


JOSEP  L.  SERT 


•  lEx.  MOTNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  in  re<»Knition  of  one  of  the 
great  architects  of  our  era.  Josep  L. 
Sert.  The  dean  of  the  Harvard  Gradu- 
ate Sch(x>l  of  Design  from  1953-59  and 
a  coUeague  of  mine  while  there.  Dr. 
Sert  died  Tuesday.  March  15. 

His  was  a  lifetime  of  constructive 
achievement.  Bom  in  Spain  in  1902, 
he  began  his  study  of  arcliitecture  in 
the  twenties  and  later  went  on  to 
reach  the  very  pinnacle  of  his  field. 
Just  3  years  ago,  he  was  awarded  the 
Gold  Medal  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Architects— the  highest  tribute  the 
institute  pays  one  of  its  own. 

It  was  Harvard's  good  fortune  that 
he  chose  to  make  some  of  his  greatest 
(x>ntributions  to  the  advancement  of 
architectural  design  while  at  the  uni- 
versity. It  was  my  g(xxl  fortune  to  be 
there  when  he  did.  No  other  architect 
has  made  more  of  an  imi^act  on  the 
design  of  that  university  in  the  post- 
World  War  II  period.  He  is  responsible 
for  the  construction  of  some  of  Har- 
vard's more  appealing  structures,  in- 
cluding its  renowned  Science  Center. 
Indeed,  it  might  well  be  said  that  he 
brought  the  university's  design  into 
the  contemporary  era  through  his 
imaginative  use  of  glass,  metal,  and 
stone. 

Those  of  us,  in  Europe  and  in  this 
country,  who  are  familiar  with  his 


work  know  how  Dean  Sert'g  paisiiig  di- 
minishes us  alL  He  leaveg  behind  him 
a  legacy  of  achievement  as  grand  a* 
the  structures  he  designed.  I  will  mlas 
him  dearly,  as  will  all  those  who  knew 
him  or  were  touched  by  his  ideas. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Dr.  Bert's  obituary  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  Yoi^  Times  be 
printed  in  the  Rhx>rs. 

The  obituary  follows: 
[From  the  New  Ywk  Times,  Mar.  17. 1983] 
Josxp  L  SiKT.  80,  AacHrrBCT,  Was  Hakvaxb 

DXANOr  DXSIOM 

(By  Paul  Goldberger) 

Josep  Uuls  Sert,  the  Spanish-bom  archi- 
ted  who  served  for  16  years  as  the  dean  of 
the  Graduate  School  of  Design  at  Harvard 
University  and  became  (me  of  America's 
most  influential  architects,  died  Tuesday  of 
cancer  in  Barcelona.  Spain.  He  was  80  years 
old. 

Mr.  Sert  won  the  Gold  Medal  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects,  the  high- 
est award  the  professional  organization 
gives  to  any  architect,  in  1980.  He  was  a 
short,  soft-spoken  man,  whose  manner  was 
firm  and  dignified,  but  often  so  quiet  as  to 
belle  his  International  stature.  He  had  re- 
tired in  the  late  1970'b  from  his  firm.  Sert. 
Jackson  St  Associates  of  (Cambridge,  Mass., 
and  since  last  stunmer  had  been  living  in 
Spain 

BIr.  Sert  was  among  the  most  successful 
and  long-lasting  followers  of  Le  Corfousier, 
the  great  French-Swiss  arcliltect  who  died 
In  1965,  and  his  own  work  merged  elements 
of  Le  Corbusler's  style  with  his  own  more 
Mediterranean  background.  Sert  buildings 
tended  to  combine  a  certain  rigorous,  geo- 
metric modernism  with  an  air  of  casualness: 
frequently  a  dash  of  color  or  a  dramatically 
set  sunscreen  would  set  than  apart  fnmi 
the  cooler,  more  austere  designs  of  other 
modernists. 

Mr.  Sert's  Interests  ranged  afield  from 
pure  architecture  to  both  dty  planning  and 
art,  and  his  woik  reflected  his  breadth  of 
concern.  He  designed  both  the  Foundation 
Maeght  at  Saint-Paul-de-Veix«,  France,  and 
the  Mlro  Museum  In  Barcelona,  two  sculp- 
tural buildings  of  masonry  that  are  among 
Europe's  best-known  small  museums,  but  he 
was  also  the  primary  archited  for  the  East- 
view  housing  complex  on  Roosevelt  Island, 
for  a  large  publicly  assisted  housing  project 
In  Yonkers,  and  for  numerous  large-scale 
academic  complexes  at  both  Harvard  and 
Boston  Universities. 

BIGAlf  AS  A  PAIMTIB 

Josep  Uuls  Sert  was  bom  on  July  1,  1903, 
in  Barcelona.  He  began  his  career  as  a  paint- 
er, following  his  uncle,  Jose  Maria  Sert,  the 
painter  best-known  In  the  United  States  for 
his  murals  in  the  lobby  of  the  RCA  Building 
at  Rockefeller  Center  in  New  York.  He 
began  to  study  archltedure  in  the  mid- 
1920's,  and  became  particularly  interested  in 
the  work  of  Le  Corbusier. 

Mr.  Sert  worked  briefly  under  Le  Corbu- 
sier In  the  preparation  of  a  design  for  the 
League  of  Nations  headquarters,  and 
opened  his  own  architedural  practice  in 
Barcelona  in  1939.  He  quickly  became  the 
most  prominent  Spanish  monber  of  the 
growing  group  of  architects  throughout 
Europe  committed  to  the  modernist  move- 
ment in  archltedure.  and  was  eventually  to 
serve  as  president  of  the  International  Con- 
greases  for  Modem  Architecture,  an  influen- 
tial organisation  devoted  to  the  rtlsfmlna- 
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Uon  of  modernlat  the(»7.  and  wblcb  laited 
untmSM. 

ICr.  8ert  worked  dosdy  with  the  Republl- 
otn  aoremment  of  SpiJn.  and  In  1937  be 
i«— %»««H  the  %^fa'««*«  pavOioo  for  the  Paris 
auwiUop.  the  bulkttnt  wblA  provided  the 
■ettint  for  Pablo  Picaao's  "Quemlca." 
When  the  aovernraent  rnnapafrt  In  1939  be 
left  Spain  for  tbe  United  States,  where  be 
fint  aeCtled  In  New  York  aa  a  partner  in 
Town  FUnninc  *— ~'«»*^  an  orgmniaatlnn 
that  concentrated  on  provldinc  planning 
■enrioea  for  dtlea  in  Latin  America. 
MOCT  rmounc  AacHmcr 

In  1953,  Mr.  Sert  was  called  to  Camtoldce 
to  accept  the  deanshlp  of  the  Harvard 
School  of  Dealgn.  Within  a  few  years  he  had 
also  *>t«*MM>  Harvard  University's  most  pro- 
lific architect,  dwilgnlng  the  Feahody  Ter- 
race »«"«Miw«y  for  married  students,  tbe  Hol- 
yoke  Center,  tbe  Cmter  for  tbe  Study  of 
Worid  Rdlgions.  and  tbe  undermduate  sci- 
ence center.  Collectively,  these  active, 
modem  buildings,  mixes  of  glass,  metal  and 
maaonry.  played  almost  as  large  a  role  In 
■tiTifif  the  postwar  Harvard  campus  as  the 
Georgian  buildings  of  the  1930's  bad  played 
In  an  earlier  era.  Mr.  Sert  also  was  Instru- 
mental in  bringing  bis  former  mentor,  Le 
Corbusier,  to  Camlnldge  to  complete  his 
only  American  building,  the  Carpenter 
Center  for  the  Visual  Arts  on  tbe  Harvard 

f  mpiM 

Aa  be  worked  cm  large-scale  projects 
through  his  firm.  Mr.  Sert  continued 
throu^MHit  bis  career  to  design  smaller 
buildings  as  weU.  He  created  a  studio  for  the 
painter  Joan  Mlrd  in  Palma  de  Mallorca  and 
a  house  for  tbe  painter  Georges  Braque  in 
Saint-Paul-de-Vence,  which  led  to  the  com- 
mlsslons  to  design  both  the  Maeght  and 
Mir6  museums.  Both  museums  are  fairly 
lively  compositions,  mixing  concrete  vaults 
and  tvkk  and  ctmcrete  sections;  their  over- 
all feel  bears  as  much  resemblance  to  the 
vernacular  architecture  of  the  Mediterrane- 
an area  as  to  the  highly  technological  and 
austere  language  of  postwar  modem  archi- 
tecture.* 


CLINCH  RIVER— FOREIGN  CON- 
TRIBUTIONS mOHLY  UNLIKE- 
LY 
•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  15  the  Breeder  Reactor  Corp., 
which  represents  those  utilities  that 
have  contributed  to  the  Clinch  River 
breeder  reactor  project,  issued  a  report 
suggesting  how  the  Department  of 
Energy  (DOE)  might  find  new  fimds 
for  the  project.  One  of  the  six  ap- 
proaches the  Breeder  Reactor  Corp. 
suggested  was  to  secure  "additional 
foreign  R&D  commitments."  Unlike 
the  other  five  options,  though,  this  fi- 
nancing idea  was  not  explained  or  de- 
tafled. 

I  believe  this  omission  was  no  acci- 
dent Indeed,  in  a  separate  study  re- 
cently done  by  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service,  the  Office  of  Senior 
Spedallsts  concluded  that  foreign  co- 
aptsnldaa  in  the  funding  of  Clinch 
River  was  most  unlikely. 

Although  one  can  get  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  Service's  finding  by 
reading  its  entire  report.  "Prospects 
for  Future  American,  British  and  Jwfi- 
Cooperation  on  Fast  Breeder 


Reactors:  A  Preliminary  Analysis,"  the 
study's  conclusion  alone  is  quite  force- 
ful and  suggests  how  foolish  it  is  to 
think  someone  else  is  about  to  baQ  out 
the  Clinch  River  project.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  that  the  complete  text  of 
this  conclusion  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcou). 

The  material  folio  ws: 
Paosncis  for  Puturs  AmaicAH,  British, 

Alio  jAPAiraSX  COOPKRATIOH  0>  FSST  BRXKD- 

RR  Rxactors:  A  Prxlimiiiart  Ahaltsu 

PROSFBCTS  FOR  rUTURK  COOPXRATIOH 

On  tbe  basis  of  the  preceding  discussion, 
it  is  clear  that  there  has  been  extensive  co- 
operation among  the  American,  British  and 
Japanese  breeder  programs.  However,  this 
cooperation  has  largely  been  limited  to  ex- 
changes of  information  and  personnel,  and 
to  Joint  experiments  primarily  focused  on 
fast  reactor  core  design,  fuel  development 
and  safety. 

Cooperation  at  this  level  can  be  expected 
to  be  maintained,  and  perhaps  increased  in 
the  foreseeable  future.  Moreover,  despite 
numerous  difficulties  and  potential  prob- 
lems, there  appears  to  be  considerable  inter- 
est in  Japan,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States  for  higher  levels  of  breeder 
cooperation,  perhaps  involving  construction 
of  a  commercial-scale  demonstration  plant. 
As  we  have  seen,  such  cooperation  has  been 
si>eclfically  discussed  by  the  Americans  and 
the  British  since  the  late  1970s.  In  addition 
to  the  reasons  why  each  Individual  country 
may  favor  such  cooperation.  It  would  clearly 
stimulate  the  programs  of  all.  Japan  and 
the  United  Kingdom  in  particular  could 
benefit  from  U.S.  involvement,  which  would 
heighten  the  credibility  of  their  breeder 
program  by  providing  a  U.S.  imprimatur  for 
their  national  nuclear  paths. 

Currently,  bilateral  negotiations  are  ap- 
parently going  on  between  all  three  parties, 
albeit  the  alternatives  they  are  considering 
and  their  status  is  not  public.  Higher  levels 
of  cooperation  could  be  achieved  between 
the  United  States  and  either  the  United 
Kingdom  or  Japan,  or  both.  But  this  i^ 
pears  highly  unlikely  at  this  time.  Before 
further  cooperation  could  be  achieved,  a 
complex  web  of  technical  and  financial  diffi- 
culties would  have  to  be  resolved.  Among 
other  matters,  the  economic  and  technical 
contributions  of  each  party  would  have  to 
be  determined,  and  a  multitude  of  patent, 
proprietary,  siting  and  licensing  issues  ad- 
dressed. Moreover,  domestic  political  condi- 
tions conducive  to  such  a  cooperative  ven- 
ture would  have  to  be  created.  For,  at  this 
time,  higher  levels  of  cooperation  would 
probably  be  intensely  oppooed  by  powerful 
anti-breeder  coalitions  within  Congress  and 
without,  and  possibly  also  by  some  breeder 
advocates. 

The  tasks  confronUnt  the  proponents  of 
further  breeder  cooperation  are  Immense, 
and  are  cr  npllcated  by  divisions  within 
each  of  ...f  countries.  It  is  not  clear  that 
the  United  ..  «tes.  for  example,  will  develop 
a  cohesive  negotiating  position  on  an  inter- 
agency basis  and  Implement  It  in  a  coordi- 
nated manner.  There  appears  to  be  divisions 
within  the  U.S.  Oovemment  on  the  poten- 
tial Impact  of  a  cooperative  venture  on  the 
Clinch  River  Breeder  Reactor,  with  some 
proponents  of  CRBR  fearing  further  coop- 
eration could  adversely  affect  its  funding 
and  completion,  and  others  arguing  that  a 
cooperative  breeder  venture  will  instead  be 
supportive  of  CRBR.  It  is  not  clear  whether 
Japan  and  the  United  Kingdom  would  expe- 


rience stanUar  jiroblema.  but  this  is  not  un- 
likely. 

Ovierall.  then,  the  prospect  for  further 
breeder  cooperation  among  tbe  Japanese. 
Brltlah  and  American  Oovemmenta  la  not 
great,  despite  mutual  intereats  In.  and  ongo- 
ing efforts  to  realize,  such  cooperation.* 


JOBS  TAX  CREDITS.  S.  371 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  small 
businesses  m^e  great  use  of  human 
resources.  Studies  done  by  Dun  4c 
Bradstreet  and  other  national  groups 
show  that  the  vast  majority  of  hiring 
within  the  private  sector  over  the  past 
several  years  has  occurred  in  compa- 
nies with  100  or  fewer  workers. 

Yet.  while  our  present  tax  system  is 
loaded  with  incentives  for  capital  in- 
vestment, precious  little  is  being  done 
to  provide  incentives  for  investment  in 
human  assets,  human  resources.  At  a 
time  when  the  Nation's  Jobless  rate  is 
still  over  10  percent  and  the  business 
failure  rate  is  almost  600  a  week,  we 
must  take  steps  to  rectify  this  imbal- 
ance. 

One  thing  we  can  do  is  provide  addi- 
tional tax  credits  to  smaU  businesses, 
helping  them  grow  and  prosper  there- 
by furthering  overall  economic  recov- 
ery. In  the  past.  I  have  spoken  out  on 
the  advantages  to  be  gained  through 
the  use  of  Jobs  tax  credits  and  have 
pointed  out  that  small  businesses  have 
not  been  receiving  their  fair  share  of 
tax  credits. 

Along  with  several  of  my  colleagues. 
I  have  introduced  legislation,  S.  371. 
which  addresses  this  situation.  This 
bill  offers  smaU  businesses  increased 
savings  and  provides  them  with  a  sub- 
stantial employment  incentive  that 
does  not  currently  exist. 

Since  introducing  this  measiue.  I 
have  been  contacted  by  nimierous 
small  business  persons  across  the 
country  who  have  indicated  their  in- 
terest in  this  measure.  Typical  of  the 
correspondence  and  inquiries  I  have 
received  is  a  letter  from  Leisure  Devel- 
opment Corp.  of  America,  Inc..  located 
in  Rutherford.  N.J.  This  firm  stressed 
the  sifl^icant  role  that  the  availabil- 
ity of  Jobs  tax  credits  plays  in  plan- 
ning future  development  of  their  oper- 
ations. With  enactment  of  S.  371,  this 
company  and  many  others  like  it 
across  America  could  step  up  plans  to 
hire  the  unemployed  and  put  people 
backtowor^ 

Bfr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  letter 
from  Leisure  Development  Corp.  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcord  at  this  point. 

The  letter  referred  to  follows: 

March  21. 1983. 
Hon.  Jm  Sasssr. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Waahington,  D.C 

Dbar  Skrator  Sassbr:  Leisure  Develop- 
ment Corporation  of  America.  Inc.  is  the 
owner  and  operator  of  Gadgets,  a  new 
family  style  resUurant  chain.  We  expect  to 
open  numerous  units  throughout  the  coun- 
try and  eventually  employ  over  100  people 
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at  each  locatlco.  As  with  all  new  nompanlea, 
atait-up  eosts  are  often  rtxy  high,  and  tbe 
restaurant  industry  is  very  much  aware  of 
this  situation.  The  tax  savings  we  hope  to 
qualify  for  throagto  the  employment  of  Tar- 
geted Jobs  Tax  Credit  eli^ble  people  may 
be  a  factor  in  Inflnwnclng  our  future  devel- 
opment 

As  we  understand  it  TJTC  was  estab- 
liabed  to  aaaiat  people  who  have  the  most 
ditfleulty  finding  employment  In  our 
newest  Gadgets  approximately  10%  of  the 
employees  qualify  under  the  TJTC  pro- 
gram. Your  bill  entitled.  "The  Targeted 
Jobs  Tax  Credit  Amendments  Act  of  1983" 
would  enalde  us  to  qualify  for  additional 
credits  whfle  we  help  aUevlate  the  unem- 
ployment problem  for  an  economically  dis- 
advantaged group  of  people. 

We  are  pleased  to  help  disadvantaged 
people  find  work  at  Gadgets  and  hope  to 
give  other  TJTC  eligible  people  the  oKwr- 
tunlty  for  employment  in  our  forthcoming 
restaurants. 

Tours  truly, 

SHKLLT  ROSXHTHAL, 

Manaoer  of  Special  PnieeU. 
Mr.  SASSEIR.  Mr.  President,  the  leg- 
islation we  have  introduced  recognizes 
the  significant  role  that  small  business 
can  play  in  providing  employment  and 
training  opportunities  which  are  so 
vital  to  creating  and  sustaining  a  true 
economic  recovery.  By  making  the 
effort  to  promote  such  activity  in  the 
small  business  sector  through  enact- 
ment of  S.  371.  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  affirm  its  faith  in  the  ability 
of  small  business  to  lead  the  way  to  a 
strong  and  enduring  economic  recov- 
ery.* 


ELIMINATINO  DISCRIMINA'nON 
AGAINST  WOMEN 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
since  the  introduction  of  the  suffrage 
amendment  by  the  66th  Congress  in 
1919,  much  progress  has  been  made  to 
eliminate  discrimination  against 
women.  In  recent  years,  legislation 
such  as  the  Career  Education  Incen- 
tive Act  (1977).  the  Women's  Educa- 
tional Equity  Act  (1978).  legislation  to 
eliminate  prohibition  of  women  in 
mines  (1978).  legislation  allowing 
women  to  enter  the  U.S.  military  acad- 
emies (1975)  and  the  Federal  Elmploy- 
ees  Flexible  and  Compressed  Work 
Schedules  Act  (1978),  have  been  en- 
acted to  promote  and  support  women's 
full  participation  in  the  careers  of 
their  choice.  Many  other  examples 
exist  which  eliminate  barriers  to  equal 
economic  benefits  for  women,  and 
which  intend  to  adequately  award 
women  for  their  accomplishments. 
Americans  can  be  proud  for  such 
progress  in  the  promotion  of  equal  op- 
portunities for  women.  But  inequal- 
ities still  exist. 

On  March  24,  I  introduced  legisla- 
tion which  seeks  to  eliminate  some  of 
the  specific  economic  inequalities 
which  still  exist.  Various  groups  con- 
cerned with  correcting  these  inequal- 
ities and  in  promoting  women's  and 
family  issues,  have  submitted  some  of 


the  ideas  which  are  contained  in  this 
bilL  I  sunK>rt  the  concept  of  this  legis- 
lation but  recognise  that  these  propos- 
als need  to  be  subjected  to  the  fuU  leg- 
islative process  of  hearings  and  com- 
mittee review  to  make  certain  that  the 
essential  goals  of  economic  equality 
are  achieved.  I  therefore  seek  the 
advice  and  comment  of  my  colleagues 
and  interested  persons  and  groups 
about  these  proposals. 

I  realize  that  much  legislation  has 
already  been  Introduced  in  this  session 
that  is  intended,  in  some  way.  to  bene- 
fit women.  I  am  submitting  these  pro- 
posals with  the  intent  of  achieving 
solid  economic  progress  and  equity  for 
women.  I  am  not  interested  in 
"window  dressing"  legislation.  Symbol- 
ic victories  do  not  pay  grocery  bills  or 
give  real  recognition  to  the  contribu- 
tion of  women  to  our  society.  The 
women  of  this  country  wiU  be  best 
served  if  Congress  and  the  State  legis- 
latures systematically  work  to  elimi- 
nate inequities  resulting  from  the  atti- 
tudes and  practices  of  an  earlier  age. 

AHALTSIS  OP  PROVISIOHS 

Section  101  sets  out  the  findings  and 
purpose  of  this  legislation. 

Section  201  would  amend  section 
219(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  aUow  married  individuals  to 
establish  Individual  retirement  ac- 
counts (IRA's)  and  contribute  up  to 
$2,(M)0  per  year,  either  out  of  their 
own  compensation  income  or  out  of 
their  spouse's  compensation  income. 

This  amendment  would  allow  a 
career  homemaker  whose  compensa- 
tion is  less  than  $2,000  per  year  to  con- 
tribute the  full  $2,000  from  the 
spouse's  earnings  in  an  individual  IRA, 
or  Joint  IRA.  A  married  couple  could 
than  have  two  IRA's  and  contribute  a 
total  of  $4,000  per  year  even  though 
only  one  spouse  had  compensation 
income. 

This  amendment  would  remedy  the 
present  $1,750  per  year  discrimination 
in  the  IRA  section  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  under  which  couples 
where  both  husband  and  wife  are  in 
the  work  force  can  put  $4,000  per  year 
into  IRA's,  but  couples  where  one 
spouse  is  a  career  homemaker  are  al- 
lowed to  put  only  $2,250  into  IRA's. 

This  amendment  is  a  matter  of 
simple  equity.  It  should  be  ibvlous 
that  career  homemakers  will  someday 
grow  old  and  need  retirement  income 
Just  as  much  as  men  and  women  in  the 
work  force.  Our  Tax  Code  should  not 
discriminate  against  an  individual's 
choice  to  be  a  career  homemaker. 

Section  301  amends  the  General 
Education  Provisions  Act  to  prohibit 
career  guidance  materials  published  or 
funded  by  the  Federal  Government 
from  discriminating  against  homemak- 
ing  as  a  career.  Career  guidance 
should  encourage  women's  free  choice 
In  all  careers  whether  it  be  the  more 
traditional  career  of  homemaklng  or 
nontraditional  careers.  More  and  more 


women  today  and  in  the  future  wiU 
choose  to  enter  in  or  drop  out  of  the 
woi^  force  and  therefore  will  altonate 
between  both  traditional  and  nontra- 
ditional careers  at  some  time  during 
their  lives.  Career  guidance,  therefore, 
should  encourage  flexibility  in  choice 
of  careers  as  well  as  variety. 

Section  401(a)  would  amend  the 
Walsh-Healey  Act  and  the  Contract 
Worit  Hours  and  Safety  Standards  Act 
to  remove  the  daily  overtime  restric- 
tions placed  on  Federal  contractors  in 
the  private  sector.  Private  sector  em- 
ployees of  contractors  providing  foods 
and  services  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment are  still  subject  to  outdated  and 
counterproductive  laws  that  restrict 
their  working  habits  to  an  8-hour  day. 
This  section  would  bring  these  laws 
governing  Federal  contractors  into 
conformance  with  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  and  matnt*in  the  40- 
hour  woilcweek  overtime  standard. 

Both  the  Federal  and  private  sectors 
have  effectively  used  compressed  and 
flexible  woi^  schedules.  Such  sched- 
ules have  been  proven  to  increase  pro- 
ductivity, reduce  energy  requirements, 
and  to  be  more  responsive  to  the  de- 
sires of  employees.  Equally  important 
is  that  the  cost-savings  which  are  real- 
ized by  those  Government  contractors 
electing  to  use  compressed  woritweeks 
would  result  in  reductions  in  the  cost 
of  Federal  procurements. 

This  change  would  allow  women  who 
fall  within  this  category  more  flexibU- 
ity  in  their  work  schedules  to  allow  for 
family  and  child  care  commitments. 

Sections  501  and  502  correct  an  in- 
equity in  the  current  social  security 
benefit  structure. 

In  section  501,  a  divorced  dependent 
spouse  who  does  not  remarry  qualifies 
for  benefits  at  retirement  based  on 
either  the  individual's  earnings  record 
or  one-half  of  the  spouse's  benefits 
(only  if  the  marriage  lasted  10  years), 
whichever  is  more.  This  choice  may 
leave  a  divorced  dependent  qwuse 
with  few  benefits  because  of  the  likeli- 
hood the  dependent  spouse  has  little 
or  no  earnings  during  the  marriage. 
Upon  divorce,  the  dependent  spouse 
reenters  the  work  force,  possibly  at  an 
entry  level  position,  and  not  only  has 
low  earnings,  but  also  a  large  number 
of  years  in  which  there  were  no  earn- 
ings, and  suffers  reduced  benefits. 

This  proposal  corrects  this  inequity 
by  providing  an  additional  dropout 
year  for  each  year  a  dependent  spouse 
was  married,  and  who  upon  divorce 
enters  the  woi^  force  and  does  not 
subsequently  remarry.  The  effect  of 
this  proposal  is  to  reduce  the  time 
period  on  which  benefits  are  calculat- 
ed for  this  narrow  class  of  citizens. 

Section  502  allows  for  additional 
dropout  years  for  child  care,  and  was 
originally  proposed  as  part  of  the 
social  security  reform  bllL 
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dodal  Mcurlty  retirement  beneflta 
•re  baaed.  In  part,  on  the  average 
■^mhif  history  of  each  wage  earner. 
XTnder  current  law.  a  worker  may  dis- 
recard  the  5  yean  In  which  the  worker 
has  the  lowest  income.  The  effect  of 
drondng  the  5  lowest  years  Is  to  In- 
crease retirement  benefits. 

My  oriidnal  proposal  called  for  pro- 
viding three  additional  "dropout 
years"  for  spouses  who  leave  the  work 
force  to  care  for  young  children  at 
home.  During  maikup  of  the  social  se- 
curity reform  bill,  I  agreed  to  reduce 
the  proposal  slightly  and  my  amend- 
ment providing  two  additional  dropout 
years  tat  child  care  was  accepted  by 
the  Senate.  Unfortunately,  it  was  de- 
leted by  the  Cimf  erence  Committee. 

When  aodal  security  was  created, 
the  growth  of  marriages  where  both 
husband  and  wife  work  was  not  antici- 
pated. Today  both  spouses  work  In 
most  marriages,  but  the  social  security 
benefit  structure  penalizes  those  who 
leave  the  work  force  to  care  for  chil- 
dren at  home.  This  section  compen- 
sates for  this  inequity  by  providing  2 
more  dropout  years  for  child  care  in 
addition  to  the  5  years  available  to  any 
worker  under  current  law.* 


Maryland:  William  F.  Winter,  MlMis- 
sippi.  BCario  M.  Cuomo,  New  Yortc; 
James  B.  Hunt.  Jr.,  North  Carolina; 
Richard  F.  Celeste,  Ohio;  Richard  W. 
Riley,  South  Carolina;  Lamar  Alexan- 
der, Tennessee;  and  Charles  S.  Robb. 
Virginia.  The  text  of  their  statement 
is  as  follows: 

We.  the  Ooveroon  of  the  13  Appalachian 
States,  hereby  reaffirm  our  strons  support 
for  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission 
and  for  our  fiscal  year  1M4  budget  request 
of  $315  million  for  highways  and  $83  million 
for  area  development,  and  we  urge  the  Con- 
gress to  consider  the  ARC  as  a  vehicle  for 
implementing  appropriate  aspects  of  any 
Jobs-creation  legislation  which  may  be 
adopted  during  this  session.* 


REGION'S  13  GOVERNORS  SUP- 
PORT CONTINUATION  OP  AP- 
PALACHIAN REGIONAL  COM- 
MISSION PROGRAMS 

•  Mr.  RANIX>LPH.  Mr.  President, 
last  month  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission  met  in  Washington  in 
conjunction  with  the  winter  meeting 
of  the  Natimial  Governors  Association. 
At  that  time  the  Governors  of  the 
commission's  13  member  States  re- 
affirmed their  unswerving  support  for 
the  commission  and  its  programs  of 
vital  importance  to  the  20  million 
pe<q;>le  of  the  region. 

I  am  gratified  that  the  Governors, 
both  Democratic  and  Republican,  are 
iMintAttifnff  their  active  involvement 
and  o(»nmltment  to  the  work  of  the 
onmnisslon.  During  this  period  of  eco- 
nomic recession  and  the  attendant 
personal  distress  and  anxiety  it  brings, 
they  know  that  we  must  continue  this 
effort  to  bring  economic  diversity  and 
stability  to  the  region. 

During  the  meeting  the  Governors 
imMitmnimiy  Improved  a  bipartisan 
resolution  of  continuing  support  for 
the  commission  and  their  request  for 
funds  to  carry  out  its  highway  and 
area  development  programs  in  fiscal 
1M4.  The  motion  was  introduced  by 
Gov.  John  D.  Rockefeller  IV,  of  West 
Virgbila.  and  seconded  by  Gov.  Dick 
Thomburgh  of  Pennsylvainia.  In  addi- 
tion to  Governors  Ro^efeller  and 
Thon^urgh.  those  voting  for  the 
motion,  either  in  person  or  by  person- 
al representative,  were:  Governors 
George  C.  Wallace.  Alabama;  Joe 
Ftank  Harris.  Georgia;  John  T. 
Brown,  Jr..  Kentucky;  Harry  Hughes, 


THOSE  "CARDIAC  KIDS" 

•  Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  recognize  and  con- 
gratulate the  North  Carolina  State 
University  Wolfixack  basketball  team 
on  its  come-from-behind  54-52  NCAA 
championship  victory  over  Houston. 
Against  overwhelming  odds  and  the 
predictions  of  many  who  said  it  would 
be  virtually  impossible  to  defeat  Hous- 
ton. Coach  Jim  Valvano  and  his  Wolf- 
pack  players  believed  they  could  win 
and  never  gave  up. 

This  victory  Is  exemplary  of  the  very 
best  in  the  American  spirit.  It  teaches 
us  once  again  that  anyone  in  America 
can  achieve  greatness  and  success  if  he 
puts  forth  enough  effort  and  has  the 
iron  wiU  required  to  succeed  against 
all  odds. 

And  there  are  many  others  in  Wash- 
ington both  pleased  and  proud  of  the 
Wolfpack  win  Monday  night.  One  of 
them  is  Morgan  Wooten.  basketball 
coach  at  DeMatlia  High  School,  where 
two  of  the  N.C.  State  players  were 
taught  the  game.  I  am  referring,  of 
course,  to  Sidney  Lowe  and  Dereck 
Wittenburg.  N.C.  State  could  not  have 
won  the  championship  without  this 
pair  of  outstanding  guards. 

However,  the  win  was  very  much  a 
team  victory.  Others  making  a  major 
contribution  were:  Thurl  Bailey,  Terry 
Gannon,  and  Cozell  McQueen.  And  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  last-second 
shot  of  Lorenzo  Charles,  N.C.  State 
would  have  had  to  go  into  overtime 
before  winning. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
make  sure  that  other  Senators  under- 
stand that  the  N.C.  State  victory 
marks  the  second  straight  year  that  a 
school  from  North  Carolina  lias  been 
crowned  the  national  champion.  I 
remind  Senators,  especially  the  distin- 
guished Senators  from  Texas,  that  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill  won  in  1982  at  New  Orle- 
ans. 

But,  today,  my  deepest  congratiila- 
tions  to  the  N.C.  State  Wolfpack  and 
to  its  thousands  of  loyal  fans.  Those 
"cardiac  kids"  are  coming  home  to 
North  Carolina  with  the  title.* 


PROPOSED  1M4  CHILD  NUTRI- 
TION CUTS  SBOUm  BE  RE- 
JECTED 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Ag- 
rictilture  released  the  results  of  their 
2-year  study  of  7,000  families  partici- 
pating in  USDA  nutrition  programs. 
The  report  found  that: 

The  national  school  lunch  program  is  ef- 
fective in  safeguarding  the  health  of  the  na- 
tion's school  children  by  providing  nutri- 
tious foods. 

There  are  currently  23  million 
schoolchildren  in  over  90,000  schools 
participating  in  the  program.  The 
study  noted  that  the  participants  in 
the  school  lunch  program  tend  to  be 
better  nourished  than  those  who  get 
their  lunches  elsewhere.  The  study 
also  noted  that: 

The  biggest  single  determinant  of  school 
lunch  program  participation  is  meal  price 

*  *  *  (and  that]  contrary  to  some  specula- 
tion, families  in  general  do  not  reduce  their 
food  expenditures  when  their  children  re- 
ceive sulisldlzed  meals. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  that  the  ad- 
ministration's 1984  budget  proposals 
for  the  school  lunch  program  may 
Jeopardize  the  nutritional  health  and 
well-being  of  the  Nation's  children. 
During  the  last  Congress.  Federal  sup- 
port for  child  nutrition  programs  was 
reduced  $1.5  billion  and  consequently 
some  3  million  children  and  2,000 
schools  were  forced  from  participation 
in  the  school  lunch  program.  Approxi- 
mately one-third  of  these  children.  1 
million  youngsters,  had  been  receiving 
free  or  reduced-price  lunches.  The  re- 
cently released  USDA  study  reported 
that  as  a  result  of  these  program  cut- 
backs, students  from  families  with  per 
capita  incomes  of  $2,500  to  $4,250  "re- 
ceived a  much  greater  reduction  in 
school  lunch  benefits  than  the  general 
population."  Furthermore,  high  school 
students  who  had  been  receiving  free 
lunches  were  more  likely  to  withdraw 
from  the  program  entirely  if  they 
were  charged  for  the  food. 

For  fiscal  year  1984,  the  administra- 
tion is  proposing  three  specific 
changes  in  the  national  school  lunch 
program  resulting  in  further  budget 
reductions  of  $100  million.  Probably 
the  most  significant  change  is  the  6- 
month  delay  In  adjusting  the  reim- 
bursement rates.  Contrary  to  popular 
belief,  child  nutrition  programs  have 
not  been  overindexed  In  recent  years. 
Postponing  the  adjustment  would 
result  in  schools  losing  money  since 
they  would  be  paying  current  prices 
for  food  supplies  but  would  be  reim- 
bursed on  prices  6  to  20  months  in  the 
past.  Moreover,  since  schools  with  a 
high  number  of  low-income  students 
are  reimbursed  more,  their  losses  due 
to  the  6-month  delay  would  be  greater. 
In  addition  to  this  change,  the  admin- 
istration is  proposing  a  reduction  in 
the    reimbursement    rate    paid    to 


schools  for  reduced  price  lunches  and 
a  oorrespoodtng  Increase  in  the  price 
of  reduoed-prtoe  lunches.  We  must  not 
forget  that  the  prloe  Increase  of  1881 
resulted  in  a  16-peroent  drop  in  the 
number  of  children  receiving  reduced- 
price  hmehes. 

Mr.  President,  back  in  March  1981, 1 
offered  an  amendment  to  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  9  which  would 
have  reduced  the  cuts  in  the  school 
lunch  program  by  some  $450  million 
without  undercutting  the  ability  of 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  to 
modify  the  program  to  take  out  unes- 
sential elements  in  the  program.  Un- 
fortunately, the  amendment  failed 
and  as  a  result  1  million  fewer  chll- 
drm  are  receiving  free  and  reduced- 
price  lunches  each  day.  It  is  a  shame 
that  these  children  are  being  denied 
one-third  to  one-half  of  their  daily  nu- 
trients. 

In  conclusion.  I  feel  it  is  imperative 
that  we  take  a  hard  look  at  ways  to  en- 
hance the  child  nutrition  prognuns 
and  reject  counterproductive  reduc- 
tioos  in  this  essential  program. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  posi- 
tion paper  of  the  Tennessee  School 
Food  Service  Association  which  ad- 
dresses the  effects  of  the  1984  budget 
proposal  on  child  nutrition  programs, 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

The  paper  referred  to  follows: 
Fosinoa  Statboht  op  TnnnasB  School 

Pood  Ssavica  AsaocunoH,  Maxch  1983 

1.  The  School  Lunch  and  Breakfast  Pro- 
grams participants  an  not  a  special  Interest 
group  because  these  programs  are  available 
to  all  pul>Uc  school  children.  The  programs 
will  become  special  Interest  when  they  are 
only  within  tlie  eoonmnlc  botmds  of  the 
needy  students. 

The  National  School  Lunch  Act  of  1946 
provides  finanrial  aaslrtanoe  to  help  schools 
serve  weQ-balanoed.  low-coat  meals  to  dill- 
dren  with  an  emphasis  on  safeguarding  "the 
health  and  weU-beIng  of  the  nation's  chU- 
droi".  For  thirty  Ave  years  the  School 
Lunch  Program  has  been  In  existence  for  all 
the  nation's  children  and  not  Just  for  the  fi- 
nancially needy  children. 

>.  Our  research  has  shown  ttiat  no  other 
program  serves  as  many  persons  per  day  as 
the  School  Feeding  Programs.  In  Tennessee 
the  average  daily  participation  is  537,965  for 
Lunch  and  80.161  for  Breakfast.  Each 
parent  wlio  has  children  partldpatlng  in  the 
program  receives  daUy  benefit  of  his/her 
fedoal  tax  dollars. 

4.  Tlie  distribution  of  available  tax  funds 
on  the  basts  of  percentage  free  and  reduced 
price  would  not  be  equitable  between  sUtes, 
between  school  systems  wltliln  states,  nor 
between  schools  within  school  districts  be- 
cause there  is  not  an  even  distribution  of 
needy  students  but  existence  of  poverty 
pockets. 

5.  TSFBA  opposes  repealing  the  Sctiool 
Breakfast  Program,  the  Child  Care  Food 
Program,  and  the  Summer  Feeding  Program 
and  replacing  them  with  a  General  Nutri- 
tion Aarfstanoe  Chant  at  greatly  reduced 
funding.  These  programs  are  an  extremely 
Important  part  of  the  Federal  effort  to  pro- 
tect the  nutritional  health  and  weU  being  of 
the  Nation's  children.  A  Federal  cut  of  more 
than  $300  million  In  addition  to  the  reduc- 
tioos  enacted  by  the  97th  Congress  would 


Jeopardise  the  continuation  of  these  vital 
services  to  children.  Furthennwe,  a  bloc 
grant  approach  repreaenU  an  abdication  of 
Federal  responslblHty,  wliich  would  result  In 
oumy  of  these  child  nutrition  services  b^ng 
terminated  or  drastically  reduced. 

The  School  Breakfast  Program  Is  ttie 
second  largest  child  nutrition  program  serv- 
ing some  4  million  diUdren  dally.  The  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  breakfast  served 
are  to  children  irtio  qualify  for  a  free  break- 
fast Cutbacks  or  elimination  of  the  School 
Breakfast  Program  will  leave  children  cur- 
rently participating  in  the  program  without 
breakfast 

The  need  for  the  ChOd  Care  Food  Pro- 
gram is  Increasing  througliout  the  country 
in  direct  relationship  to  the  increasing 
numlier  of  working  mothers  and  single 
parent  families.  Decreased  Federal  support 
will  ultimately  Increase  the  cost  of  child 
care  services  and.  ttiereby,  reduce  the  op- 
portunity  for  many  parents  to  work. 

TSFBA  also  believes  that  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment should  support  a  child  nutrition 
effort  during  the  summer  months,  consist- 
ent with  the  approach  used  during  the 
school  year. 

6.  The  federal  fimds  coming  to  Tennessee 
for  these  programs  act  as  seed  money  and 
generate  twice  the  dollars  in  business  and 
provide  sizable  activity  in  the  food,  labor, 
and  services  market  place.  At  a  time  when 
tliere  is  a  growing  need  for  Jobs  and  a  con- 
tinued volume  of  food  and  supply  business 
for  local  communities,  the  elimination  of  fi- 
nancial support  for  school  feeding  programs 
cannot  help  but  develop  far  reaching  nega- 
tive e^orts. 

7.  TSFBA  opposes  requiring  food  stamp 
offices  to  make  the  eligibility  determination 
for  free  and  reduced-price  school  meals.  Re- 
quiring parents  to  contact  another  agency 
will  result  in  fewer  eligible  children  partici- 
pating In  the  program.  The  school  meal  pro- 
gram Is  an  educational  program  and  frag- 
mented responsibility  will  create  communi- 
cation and  accountability  problems.  All  12 
mllllan  applications  are  reviewed  and  proc- 
essed In  the  first  month  of  the  school  year 
and  food  stamp  offices  would  be  required  to 
hire  and  train  additional  personnel  for  a 
limited  time  or  delay  the  timeliness  of  the 
approval  Local  flexibility  would  be  elimi- 
nated. The  closer  the  school  me&l  programs 
are  tied  to  the  Food  Stamp  Program  the 
more  difficult  It  is  to  maintain  the  health 
and  education  missions  of  the  program.* 


THE  NEED  TO  CONTROL  ACID 
RAIN 

•  Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  last 
week,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  DuBENBKRoxR)  spoke  to  the  Min- 
nesota Conservation  Federation  on  the 
issue  of  acid  rain  and  acid  rain  control 
legislation. 

As  you  know,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Miimesota  (Mr.  Dukkh- 
BKBOiB)  is  a  new  and  most  valued 
member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works,  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  chair.  His  views  on 
the  national  problem  of  acid  rain  and 
the  prospects  that  this  Congress  will 
approve  legislation  to  control  the 
causes  of  acid  rain  deserve  broad  at- 
tention and  study  in  this  body  and 
across  our  Nation. 

For  that  reason,  I  ask  that  the  re- 
marks of  my  friend  and  colleague. 


Senator  DuHsnnon.  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Rboobd. 

The  speech  follows: 

Acnt  Rant  I^oisl&tiom  n  nn  U.S.  Skkats 

(Ttie  following  remarks  were  made  by 
Senator  Durenbeigei  to  the  MlnneeoU  Con- 
servatim  Federation  f<mmi  on  "Add  Rain 
and  the  National  Clean  Air  Act"  on  ICardi 
28, 1983,  in  Roseville,  Minnesota.) 

Thank  you.  ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  want 
to  say  a  special  thank  you  to  those  who  put 
In  the  effOTt  to  make  this  conference  possi- 
ble. 

We  come  togetlier  this  evening  becaive  we 
share  a  oonoem— a  deep  concern  for  the 
problem  of  add  rain.  It  is  not  a  new  con- 
cern. The  phrase  "acid  rain"  was  first  con- 
1872  by  Robert  Angus  Smith  to  describe 
predpltatlon  near  the  industrial  dtles  of 
Great  Britain.  More  than  one  hundred 
yean  ago.  Smith  and  others  concluded  that 
add  rain  was  caused  by  the  combustion  of 
coaL 

But  it  is  only  in  the  last  few  yean  tliat  we 
have  come  to  understand  the  ttireat  wliich 
add  rain  poses  to  the  entire  North  Ameri- 
can continent  and  its  people. 

Throughout  the  eastern  portion  of 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  rain  falls 
with  a  ph  of  4.3.  That  is  ten  to  twenty  times 
more  acid  than  normal  rainfall.  This  rain— 
and  the  pollutants  which  preceded  or  com- 
bined with  it— threaten  not  only  lakes  and 
streams,  but  forests,  crops,  buildings  and 
even  human  health.  Some  specifics: 

Add  Rain  and  its  precursOT  pollutants- 
sulfur  dioxide,  sulfates,  oxides  of  nitrogen 
and  nitrates— are  estimated  to  cause  as 
many  as  50,000  excess  deaths  pa-  year  by 
themselves  and  in  combination  with  other 
air  pollutants. 

Sulfur  dioxide  is  a  colorless  gas  which  is 
particularly  harmful  to  dilldren  and  those 
with  reqtiratory  llllneases  such  as  asthma. 
About  5  percent  of  our  population  suffer 
these  dlsMses. 

Sulphates— the  extremely  small  partides 
to  which  sulfur  dioxide  is  converted— lodge 
deep  in  the  human  lung  where  it  may  take 
years  to  clear  the  tissue.  These  partides 
also  scatter  light  reducing  visibility  to  as 
little  as  two  or  three  mOes. 

The  add  and  add-f  orming  compounds  tall 
to  earth  where  they  can  directly  cause 
damage  by  virtue  of  their  addlty.  Buildings, 
paints,  statues  are  corroded.  Leafy  plants 
are  blemished  and  the  add  levels  of  lakes 
and  streams  are  Increased. 

The  adds  cause  damage  indirectly,  as  weU. 
Vital  nutrients  are  leached  from  the  sofl  re- 
ducing agriculture  and  forest  productivity. 

The  leadilng  process  also  motoUiies  toxic 
metals  like  aluminum,  lead  and  copper 
which  damage  roots  of  plant  life  and  retard 
the  growth  and  Interfere  with  the  rmroduo- 
tlon  of  fish  and  other  aquatic  organisms. 

The  impacts  of  add  rain  on  our  environ- 
ment are  far-reaching  and  long-lasting. 
That  Mlnnesotans  would  come  together  to 
share  their  concerns  about  add  rain  and  its 
impacts  Is  naturaL  Few  states  have  eooays- 
tems— and  economic  systems— more  at  risk. 

As  a  result  of  Minnesota's  geologic  histo- 
ry, much  of  northeastern  Minnesota  and 
parts  of  central  Minnesota  are  soisitlve— 
tiave  low  capadty  to  buffer— add  rain.  Some 
1,000  of  MInnesoU's  12.034  lakes  are  classi- 
fied as  extremely  sensitive  resources. 

Rainfall  In  northeastern  Minnesota  has  a 
ph  of  4.6  on  the  average— ten  times  more 
addle  ttian  normaL 

Sport  flailing  contributes  $346  million  to 
the  Minnesota  economy  »"wii»iiy  and  88 
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pennt  of  tbow  doUan  tre  ««nt  in  weaa 
wtthMoatttvelakM.  _      ^ 

The  f onata  of  Mlnnfofi  are  a  ■ignlflcant 
olnmrnt  of  our  econohitB  baae.  Located 
vtMtc  Um  nlnfau  la  more  add  and  the  aoOs 
lea  natatant.  our  foreata  may  become  vlc- 
ttaM  of  add  ratal  over  the  kmt  term. 

Aa  w  beard  at  our  bearing  this  morning. 
MlnnrantaiM  have  ooaae  together  to  act  on 
tbeae  ooaoana. 

Sulfur  <Uozlde  fmlif*~"  In  Minneaota 
have  been  redooed  by  37  percent  aince  1972. 
Current  emiadon  levela  in  MinneaoU  are 
low  compared  to  thoae  of  other  lUtes.  For 
liyff«~^  aulfur  dtozlde  emiariona  per  unit 
of  energy  production  in  MinneaoU  are  only 
one-third  the  level  of  emiadons  in  our 
ndtfiborlng  State  of  Wiaconsin. 

Lut  year  Ifinneaota  became  one  of  the 
ftrat  atatea  in  the  Union  to  enact  its  own 
y^^rf  nln  leglalation.  Thia  bill,  which  eatab- 
nmtttm  an  add  depodtion  standard  for  sensi- 
tive treaa  by  IMS  and  a  control  plan  one 
year  lattt.  ivomlaea  some  ;»otection  for  our 
predoua  reaources. 

But  as  you  know  too  well.  Minnesotans 
acting  alone— even  when  united  In  our 
tnali  rannnt  solve  the  acid  rain  problem. 
We  cannot— acting  alone— even  provide  ade- 
quate protection  for  the  resources  within 
our  own  borders.  70  percent  of  the  acid  de- 
podted  on  our  forests  and  fields  and  lakes 
comes  from  sources  outdde  our  State.  And 
outalde  our  State,  there  Is  no  consensus  to 
take  action  against  acid  rain. 

The  common  excuse  for  inaction  Is  that 
we  dent  know  mough.  Dont  know  enough 
about  the  environmental  hazard  named  and 
linked  to  coal  combustion  over  a  century 
ago. 

We  don't  yet  have  precise  measures  of 
total  add  depodtion  and  trend  lines  stretch- 
ing back  over  decades. 

We  dont  know  the  precise  atmospheric 
chonistry  that  converts  sulfur  dioxide  and 
nitiog«a  oxides  into  sulfuric  and  nitric 
adda. 

We  dont  know  precisely  how  these  adds 
are  buffered  by  dements  In  the  soil.  Precise- 
ly how  flah  are  killed.  Precisely  when  cumu- 
lative damage  to  the  forests  will  be  perma- 
nent. 

We  cannot  precisely  predict  how  much 
emiadons  reductions  are  necessary  at  one 
point  to  increase  rain  ph  at  another. 

And  above  all  else— the  economic  bottom 
line— we  dont  know  precisely  how  much  an 
adequate  control  program  will  cost  or  who 
will  pay  the  tab. 

Well.  I  hear  that  line  of  reasoning— and  I 
bear  it  often  in  Washington— and  I  ask 
what  difference  would  it  make.  If  we  had 
predae  anawers  to  all  those  questions.  I 
dont  think  we  need  to  know  the  precise 
i>htmin  of  chcmlcal.  physical  and  biological 
proctaacB  that  carry  a  ton  of  sulfur  from  a 
powendant  in  Ohio  to  a  lake  In  New  York, 
to  know  what  to  do  about  add  rain  and  to 
know  that  action  is  needed  now. 

We  know  that  the  atmoaphere  over  our 
continent  is  loaded  with  millions  of  tons  of 
sulfur  and  nitrogen  oxides  each  year. 

We  know  that  the  largest  share  of  that 
loading— 85%  in  the  case  of  sulfur— Is  ca*  jcd 
by  man  and  his  industrial  activities.  It  Is 
— «iw/to  pollution— harmful  to  oiv  envi- 
ronment and  harmful  to  our  health. 

We  know  where  the  pollution  comes  from. 
A  very  large  share  of  the  sulfur  Is  produced 
by  stationary  sources  that  you  can  point  to 
on  a  map,  and  in  particular  electric  utilities 
burning  ooaL 

We  know  how  to  reduce  emiadons.  The 
several   available   strategies   and  technol- 
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ogiea-from  fud  switching  to  coal  waahlng 
to  least  ff'—*~"  dispatching  to  stack  gas 
scrubbing  to  fluidliad  bed  oombusUon— are 
effective  In  removing  large  pooentages  of 
the  poilutante  before  dlaeharge  into  the  at- 
moaphere. 

We  also  know  that  It  will  add  a  few  dollars 
to  our  electric  bills.  But  we  know  that  It  Is  a 
few  dollars  that  the  American  public  would 
willingly  pay.  Put  It  on  the  electric  bill  as  a 
separate  line— add  rain  mitigation  $2.50— 
and  people  will  pay  it  gladly  knowing  that 
something  is  finally  being  accomplished. 

There  is  one  final  tiling  we  know.  We 
know  it  precisely.  That  is  existing  law  will 
not  Significantly  reduce  sulfur  and  nitrogen 
oxide  emisdons  in  this  century.  In  fact, 
emiadons  will  grow  by  a  fraction  imder  the 
Uws  we  have  today.  Those  laws  need 
amendment. 

Bills  have  been  introduced  In  the  Con- 
gress. I  am  a  cosponaor  of  two.  Senator  Staf- 
ford, Chairman  of  the  Environment  and 
Public  Works  Committee,  lias  reintroduced 
the  Clean  Air  Act  amendments  reported  by 
that  committee  last  year.  The  committee 
bill  calls  for  a  reduction  of  8  million  tons  In 
sulfur  dioxide  emissions  over  the  next  12 
years.  It  effectively  caps  emisdons  In  the  In- 
terim by  requiring  that  any  new  sources  be 
offset  by  reductions  of  existing  plants. 
Based  on  a  bill  that  I  sponsored  last  year, 
the  committee  legislation  also  gives  the 
states  and  EPA  new  authority  to  force  re- 
ductions on  polluters  who  are  damaging  the 
environment  in  neighboring  states. 

Early  in  the  Congress  it  was  hoped  that 
this  legislation  would  move  rapidly  through 
the  committee  and  to  the  Senate  floor. 
Those  hopes  proved  too  optimistic.  It  ap- 
pears that  we  will  have  to  fight  the  battle 
on  add  rain  In  committee  all  over  again.  To 
demonstrate  our  determination,  and  led 
once  again  by  Senator  Stafford,  a  second 
bill  was  introduced  calling  for  12  million 
tons  of  reduction  over  10  years. 

But  even  If  the  committee  process  were  al- 
ready behind  us  in  the  Senate,  we'd  be  a 
long  way  from  mandating  reductions.  At 
each  stage  in  the  many-stage  Congreadonal 
process  we  will  have  to  redraft  the  bill  from 
the  bottom  up.  The  issues— issues  decided  in 
the  committee  and  Stafford  biUs— will  come 
up  again  and  again.  Let  me  run  through  one 
final  list  of  these  issues  with  you. 

The  first  question  Is  wliat  kind  of  bill  do 
we  want?  Only  legislation  that  leads  to  slgn- 
ficant  emisdons  reductions  in  the  near-term 
Is  acceptable.  We  should  accelerate  the 
study  authorized  in  the  Energy  Security 
Act.  We  should  accelerate  the  study  author- 
ized in  the  Energy  Security  Act.  We  should 
give  states  additional  legal  remedies  when 
their  air  pollution  problems  are  caused  by 
sources  located  in  other  states.  We  need  to 
esUblish  a  satisfactory  Joint  program  with 
Canada. 

But  we  can,  and  we  must,  take  steps  now 
to  reduce  sulfur  dioxide  and  nitrogen  oxide 
emisdons.  From  a  Minnesota  perspective,  I 
would  like  to  see  a  much  closer  look  at  ni- 
trogen oxide  and  its  role  as  a  precursor  of 
addraiiL 

Second,  where  will  we  make  the  reduc- 
tions? The  control  bills  before  the  Environ- 
ment Committee  affect  only  the  31  states 
east  of  or  bordering  the  liUsslsdppi  River.  I. 
for  one,  would  support  a  national  control 
program  that  includes  significant  action  on 
nitrogen  oxide  emisdons  from  mobile 
sources. 

How?  There  are  several  ways  that  we  can 
achieve  the  reductions.  The  Committee  bill 
mandates  reductions  through  amendment 


to  state  implementation  plana.  It  also  pro- 
vldea  Btatea  and  EPA  with  new  powers  to  en- 
f  oive  reducU(»s  on  thoae  wboae  poUutloa  la 
transported  over  long  dlstanoea. 

But  other  answera  to  the  how  question  are 
reaaonable.  We  could  mandate  acroaa-the- 
board  control  technologtea  and  atrateglee.  aa 
we  do  under  the  new  source  performance 
BtaiKlards.  A  different  approadi  oonaldered 
In  the  Committee  BiU  la  a  tax  and  spend 
strategy  much  like  superfund.  We  would  tax 
sulfur  and  perhapa  nitrogen  oxide  emia- 
dons. collect  the  tax  in  a  fund  and  spend 
those  dollars  on  emission  control  technolo- 
gy where  emisdons  reductions  would  be 
maximized  for  each  dollar  tptsA. 

A  fourth  queatlon  that  will  be  raised  at 
every  step  in  the  progreas  Is  who  pays  the 
tab?  The  Committee  bill  allocates  the  man- 
dated 8  million  ton  reduction  across  the  31 
states  by  a  formula.  The  allocation  formula 
is  roughly  based  on  a  calculation  of  who  is 
polluting  at  what  level  in  relation  to  the 
other  states  of  Impact  region.  Minneaota  is 
asdgned  44.000  tons  of  annual  reductions— 
about  one-sixth  of  our  current  sulfur  diox- 
ide emisdons. 

It  is  important  to  realize  that  the  alloca- 
tion of  reductions  is  highly  dependent  on 
the  choices  made  In  setting  up  the  formula. 
For  Instance,  had  the  formula  used  a  differ- 
ent base  year— 1972  instead  of  1980— Minne- 
sota might  already  be  credited  with  reduc- 
tions in  excess  of  those  asdgned  under  the 
bill.  I  believe  that  the  methodology  of  allo- 
cating the  reductions  deserves  further 
thought  and  attention  as  a  control  bill 
moves  through  the  legidative  process. 

The  final  question  is  when.  When  will  this 
legislation  move  through  Congress  and 
reach  the  President's  desk?  An  add  rain  biU. 
perfectly  crafted,  will  not  reduce  sulfur 
emisdons  by  one  ounce  unless  it  becomes 
the  law  of  the  land.  And  I  think  there  Is 
some  danger  that  another  Congress  will 
come  and  go  without  amendments  to  the 
Clean  Air  Act  or  add  rain  legislation.  As 
your  Senator— as  a  Miimesotan  who  shares 
your  concern  for  the  problem  of  add  rain— I 
find  the  political  process  the  moat  frustrat- 
ing part  of  the  problem.  I  can  follow  the 
chemistry.  I  can  choose  among  control 
strategies.  I  can  write  formulas  fair  and 
more  fair.  But  unless  we  can  find  the  will  to 
agree  on  goals  and  shape  the  means,  the 
whole  effort  goes  for  naught. 

I  see  folks  in  this  room  from  the  environ- 
mental community,  representatives  of  utili- 
ty companies,  business  men  and  women, 
state  officials.  I  call  on  each  of  you  to  work, 
not  only  for  a  good  bill,  not  Just  for  your 
bill,  but  for  a  bill  In  this  Congress.  I  offer 
you  my  commitment,  my  efforts  as  a  new 
member  of  the  Environment  Committee,  to 
bring  your  concerns— the  concerns  of  all  of 
you— to  the  choices  that  shape  add  rain  leg- 
islation In  the  Senate.  But  let  us  shape  that 
bill  this  year.  Help  the  nation  work  its  wllL 
Thank  you.* 


POUNDINO  OP  PRINCESS  ANNE 
•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  in 
less  than  1  week,  the  town  of  Princess 
Anne,  once  a  port  for  oceangoing  ves- 
sels and  prosperous  tobacco-growing 
center,  will  begin  a  yearlong  com- 
memoration in  recognition  of  its 
founding  260  years  ago  on  April  12. 
1733.  To  launch  the  celebration  of  this 
histQric  event,  a  reenactment  ceremo- 
ny—featuriing  a  colonial  pageant  and  a 


special  candle-Ughtlng  oeronony  in 
which  all  dtlMDs  are  invited  to  jdn  by 
bunilnc  a  candle  in  th^  haaoM  tar  1 
hour— will  be  presented  on  Sunday 
evening,  April  10.  The  rededication 
onemcmy,  in  keeping  with  the  town's 
rich  historic  and  religious  background. 
wUl  take  place  on  April  12  on  the 
rivertMok  of  the  Manokin,  the  site  of 
Princess  Anne's  founding. 

The  dtliens  of  Maryland  have 
always  been  proud  of  the  fact  that  the 
shorea  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  offered 
hoq>itaUty  to  early  colonists  who  were 
seeking  a  land  that  was  not  only  rich 
and  fertile,  but  one  that  prtMnlsed  reli- 
gious toleration  as  welL  It  was  on  this 
basis  that  Princess  Anne  Towne  was 
established  in  1733. 

As  county  seat  of  Somerset  County 
on  Blaryland's  Eastern  Shore,  Princess 
Anne  can  alao  take  pride  in  a  number 
of  other  significant  events  in  its  past: 
Among  these,  the  beginnings  in  1672 
and  formal  organization  in  1683  of 
"Manokin."  one  of  the  first  Presbyte- 
rian churches  in  America;  the  birth- 
place of  Samuel  Chase,  one  of  Mary- 
land's four  signers  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  later  an  Associ- 
ate Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States;  the  restoration- 
begun  in  the  1950's  by  groups  of  con- 
cerned citizens— of  the  Teakle  house, 
built  in  1801  by  a  friend  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  St.  Andrew's  Episcoiml 
Church  dating  from  1770,  and  the 
Washington  Hotel  built  in  1744;  today. 
Princess  Anne  is  also  the  home  of  the 
University  of  BCaryland's  Eastern 
Shore  canu>u8. 

The  preface  to  the  "Walking  Tour 
Guide  of  Olde  Princess  Anne"  relates 
many  interesting  and  Ilttle-known 
items  about  the  founding  of  Princess 
Anne.  I  ask  that  it  be  reprinted  at  this 
point  in  the  Rboord. 

"Olds  Puhcbbs  Aims" 

From  a  peninsula  rich  in  beauty  and  natu- 
ral reaouroea.  Somerset  County  was  bom  on 
August  32,  1666.  by  proclamation  of  "Cedl. 
Lord  Baltimore.  Lord  Proprietary  of  the 
province  of  Maryland  through  the  Honora- 
ble Charlea  Calvert,  Governor  of  the  prov- 
ince .  .  ."  and  originally  encompassed  the 
area  of  the  two  adjacent  present-day  coun- 
tlea  of  Wicomico  and  Worcester  known 
before  as  the  lower  Eastern  Shore.  Early 
aettlers,  enticed  to  the  area  to  hdp  a  Virgin- 
la-Maryland  boundary  dispute,  made  their 
homea  almig  the  MawnHw  (ma-No-kin) 
River.  At  the  headwaters  of  this  river  grew 
Prinoeas  Anne  Towne  which  was  Incorporat- 
ed in  1733  and  became  the  county  seat  in 
1744.  Oceangoing  vessels  oould  then  come  as 
far  aa  the  Somerset  Avenue  Bridge.  Re- 
malna  of  the  Customs  House  may  yet  be 
seen  at  the  rear  of  C.  H.  Hayman's  Hard- 
ware Store  on  Broad  Street.  Fire  and  mod- 
emlntlon  have  permitted  only  a  few  bulld- 
inga  to  reoutn  but  a  number  of  colonial  and 
Federal  homea  have  survived.* 


SMOOT-HAWLET  LIVES 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  William 
Safire,  the  noted  columnist  recently 
published  a  noteworthy  colunm  on  the 


need  for  balance  in  our  trade  policies 
to  take  the  nationallm  of  other  coun- 
tries into  account.  He  explains  why  a 
purely  free  trade  system  Is  unworkable 
In  today's  economic  system,  and  what 
a  reasonable  American  reqwnse  to  na- 
tionalism should  be.  I  ask  that  a  copy 
of  this  editorial  be  reprinted  in  the 
Rbcoko. 

The  editorial  referred  to  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Sm oot-Hawlkt  Livks 
(By  William  Safiie) 

Washimgtoii.- Free  trade  is  economic 
motherhood.  Proteetkmlam  is  economic  evil 
incarnate.  The  Smoot-Hawley  tariff  brought 
on  the  Oreat  DepresdoiL  Never  should  gov- 
ernment Interfere  in  the  ef fidency  of  inter- 
national competition. 

Since  childhood,  these  have  been  the 
tenets  of  my  faith.  If  it  meant  that  certain 
budneases  in  this  country  went  belly-up,  so 
be  it— aorry,  Charlie,  trade  is  trade.  If  it 
meant  that  Americans  would  be  thrown  out 
of  work  by  overseas  companies  paying  coolie 
wages,  that  was  tough— served  our  greedy 
unionists  right  for  pricing  themselves  out  of 
the  market 

The  thing  to  keep  in  mind,  I  was  taught, 
was  the  Big  Picture  and  the  Long  Run. 
America,  the  great  exporter,  had  far  more 
to  lose  from  free  trade:  attempts  to  protect 
ineffident  industries  here  would  ultimately 
coat  more  Amnlcan  Jobs. 

While  playing  with  my  David  Rlcardo  doU 
and  learning  nursery  rhymes  about  compar- 
ative advantage.  I  was  listening  to  another 
laiaso-falry  tale:  government's  role  in  the 
world  of  business  should  be  limited  to  keep- 
ing business  honest  and  competitive.  In  Ood 
we  antitrusted.  Let  businesses  operate  in  the 
free  marketplace. 

Today,  the  economic  lobes  of  conservative 
brains  are  Jangling  with  dissonance.  The 
reason  Is  that  the  train  of  free  trade  has 
crashed  full-speed  into  the  train  of  the  free 
marketplace. 

While  the  VS.  was  raising  its  standard  of 
living  through  capitalism  free  from  govern- 
ment domination— with  all  the  personal 
freedom  that  entailed— most  of  the  other 
nations  have  been  pushing  an  »in«iig«Tti«- 
tion  of  government,  business  and  labor— 
with  all  the  regimentation  that  their  varie- 
ties of  socialism  entailed. 

Now  American  businesses  are  no  longer 
competing  with  foreign  companies.  They 
are  competing  with  foreign  governments 
who  help  their  local  businesses.  That  means 
the  world  arena  no  longer  offers  a  free  mar- 
ketplace; instead,  most  other  governments 
are  pushing  a  policy  that  can  be  called  help- 
fuUm. 

Helpfullam  works  like  this:  A  govermnent 
like  Japan  decides  to  get  behind  its  baseball- 
bat  industry.  It  pumps  in  capital,  knocks  off 
marginal  operators,  finds  subtle  ways  to  dis- 
courage inuwrts  of  Louisville  Sluggers,  and 
selects  target  areas  for  export  blitzes.  Pretty 
soon,  the  favored  Japanese  companies  are 
driving  foreign  competitors  batty. 

How  do  we  compete  with  helpfullam?  One 
way  Is  to  complain  that  it  is  unfair,  that 
draws  a  horselaugh.  Another  way  is  to 
demand  a  "Reagan  Round"  of  trade  negoti- 
ations under  GATT,  the  Gentleman's 
Agreement  To  Talk,  which  Is  equally  laugh- 
able. Yet  another  way  is  to  Join  the  helpfuls 
by  subaididng  our  exports  and  permitting 
our  companies  to  try  monopolistic  tricks 
abroad  not  permitted  at  home.  But  all  that 
makea  us  feel  guilty,  with  good  reason— 


helpfullam  undennlnes  free  enterprise  by 
making  It  an  arm  of  government  policy. 

The  other  way  to  deal  with  hoipfiiifam  is 
through— here  comes  the  dreadful  word- 
protection.  Or,  if  you  prefer  a  euphemlam. 
retaliation.  Or  if  that  la  stm  too  severe,  red- 
prodty.  Whatever  its  name,  It  is  a  way  of 
saying  to  the  cutthroat  cartellsts  we  sweetly 
caU  our  trading  partners:  "Tou  have  bent 
the  rules  out  of  sh^je.  Change  your  prac- 
ticea  to  conform  to  the  agreed-upon  rulea,  or 
we  will  export  a  taste  of  your  own  medi- 
cine." 

Now  come  the  great  questicms  that  are 
tearing  all  of  us  laiaaea-falrles  up  Inside. 
What  does  answering  the  new  wave  of  com- 
bined proteeticmism-helpfidlsm  with  our 
own  salvo  of  protection  do  to  our  philoso- 
phy? Would  we  be  Smoot-Hawleylng  our 
way  to  a  world  of  tariffs  and  tnwardneaa, 
high  costs  and  restricted  marketa,  ■guiTwt 
all  we  have  learned  about  Long  Runa  and 
Big  Pictures?  Or  would  a  belated  roar  and 
reaction  from  Uncle  Sam  coerce  the  rest  of 
the  world  into  dropping  its  creeping  protec- 
tionism and  subverdve  helpfullam?  Put 
bluntly,  can  a  dose  of  protection  save  free 
trade? 

Sure  it  can.  While  we  have  beoi  singing 
the  songs  of  interdependence,  hailing  the 
glories  of  one-worldliness  and  otherwlae  pre- 
tending to  be  part  of  a  planetary  daisy 
chain,  we  have  f  aUed  to  reckon  with  a  politi- 
cal force  that  works  as  a  brake  on  world 
trade.  The  force  is  nationalism. 

Nationalism  Is  not  going  to  be  wished 
away.  Economists  and  businessmen  who  dis- 
miss it  as  the  wave  of  the  past  are  certain  to 
be  fattened  by  it.  People  want  to  take  care 
of  their  own.  economic  theory  notwith- 
standing, and  real  people  are  affected  by 
the  Little  Picture  and  the  Short  Run. 

A  little  balance,  then,  from  the  free-trade 
theorists.  The  demand  for  what  the  Penta- 
gon used  to  call  "protective  reaction"  is  not 
demagoguery.  not  shortsighted,  not  self-de- 
feating, as  we  are  being  told  ad  nauaeum. 

On  the  contrary,  the  overseas  pirates  of 
protectionism  and  exemplars  of  helpfulism 
need  to  be  taught  the  basic  lesson  In  trade, 
which  is:  Ut  for  Ut« 


A  DAY  OP  PEACE 

•  Idr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleague  from 
Massachusetts,  Senator  Tsongas,  in 
supporting  the  movement  in  our  State 
for  World  Peace  Day,  which  is  the  cre- 
ation of  three  concerned  police  offi- 
cers from  Cape  Cod:  Patrolman 
Donald  Moreland,  Patrolman  John 
Hodurski,  and  DliQMitcher  Cindy  Zale- 
sak.  As  law  enforcement  officers,  each 
has  a  realistic  and  personal  knowledge 
of  the  conflict,  and  it  is  this  ezpol- 
ence  that  has  made  them  so  dedicated 
to  the  cause  of  peace. 

Today,  violent  conflict  and  war  rage 
from  Central  America  to  the  Middle 
East.  Together,  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  have  amassed  de- 
structive power  that  is  equivalent  to  4 
tons  of  TNT  for  every  man.  women, 
and  child  on  Earth.  And  every  day,  the 
sparks  of  conflict  threaten  to  li^te  a 
world  conflagration  that  will  end  life 
as  we  know  it  on  this  planet. 

But  dedicated  people  like  Donald 
Moreland.  John  Hodurski,  and  Cindy 
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TlalnMt^  bave  not  given  up  on  the 
future  of  mankind. 

A  tuaooM  Chttwm  aaytaig  says  that 
"Hm  lonceat  Journey  starts  with  a 
■ingWt  step."  Perhaps  the  modest  pro- 
poMd  of  three  oonoenied  liassachu- 
setts  ettlMns  is  one  such  step  toward 
the  greatest  of  human  goals,  world 
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The  Idea  of  World  Peace  Day  Is  very 
■iiwpio  It  chaUeoges  governments 
"not  to  Initiate  the  taUng  of  human 
life  for  a  period  of  M  hours."  For  1 
day.  goveraments  are  asked  to  instruct 
their  soldiers.  saUors,  paramilitary 
forces,  pilots— aU  the  forces  that  are 
organised  solely  to  wage  war— to  wage 
peace  for  Just  1  day. 

Ux.  President,  in  order  that  my  con- 
limslonal  colleagues  can  more  fully 
understand  the  concept  of  World 
Peace  Day.  and  so  that  they  may  know 
of  the  dedlcatliHi  and  conunltment  of 
Patrolman  Don  Moreland.  Patrolman 
John  Hodurski.  and  Police  Dispatcher 
candy  Zalesak.  I  ask  that  the  editorial 
"A  Day  of  Peace,"  from  the  March  8 
edltlim  of  the  Cape  Cod  Times,  be  in- 
serted in  the  RacoRD  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

Ifr.  President,  the  Congress,  this  ad- 
ministration, and  the  world  have  been 
challenged  by  three  concerned  dtisens 
who  truly  deserve  the  name  "peace  of- 
ficers." Perhaps  years  from  now, 
during  some  World  Peace  Day  in  the 
future,  those  arms  will  never  be  picked 
up  agy*" 
The  editorial  follows: 
[From  the  Cape  Cod  Timet.  Mar.  6. 1983] 

A  DAT  or  Pbacb 
"My  Dear  Mr.  Ambaiwartor.  as  a  man 
gwoni  to  ««»-«"*««"  peace,  I  hereby  challenge 
your  government  and  the  people  of  your 
country  to  participate  in  a  brief  exerdae  of 
humanity:  a  World  Peace  Day."— Patrolman 
Donald  R.  Moreland.  Harwich  Police  De- 
partment. 

There  are  more  than  150  names  on 
Donald  Moreland's  mining  Ust.  Each  recipi- 
ent of  Moreland's  letter  Is  being  invited  to 
participate  in  "a  brief  exercise  of  human- 
ity." Each  recipient  is  an  ambassador  of  one 
of  the  member  nations  of  the  United  Na- 
tlona— and  for  all  too  many  of  their  govern- 
ments, officially  sanctioned  kUllng  la  a  way 
ofUfe. 

Moreland,  who  as  a  "peace  officer"  is  in- 
terested in  peace  and  means  to  do  some- 
thing to  make  It  liappen,  be  is  asldng  the 
United  Nations  member  states— all  of 
tliem— to  declare  Wednesday,  April  6.  as 
Woild  Peace  Day.  Because  of  the  wide  vari- 
ation in  time  aones,  lie  proposes  that  for  the 
34  hours  beginning  at  one  minute  after  mid- 
night, Greenwich  Mean  Time,  each  and 
every  government  on  Earth  vow  to  permit 
no  govemmentHHUietloned  killing. 

Given  the  tii^  level  of  violence  around 
the  woild,  one  has  to  wonder  alwut  the 
«»««««—  of  aoccsM  for  Moreland's  campaign. 
Oooalder,  for  example,  that  the  government 
of  Guatemala,  headed  by  former  Roman 
rstlwltr  and  now  bom-again  Christian 
Ktrain  Rlos  Montt,  executed  six  accused  ter- 
rorists despite  the  pleas  of  Pope  John  Paul 
n  from  nearby  Costa  Rica  that  the  sen- 
tences be  commuted.  If  Uie  pope  cannot 
stay  the  liaod  of  violence,  can  Donald  R. 


Moreland  of  the  Harwich  Polloe  Depart- 
ment? 

We  doot  Imow,  nor  does  he.  Tet  such  a 
thing  is  postiMs;  and  absurdly  so.  All  it 
would  take  Is  for  each  government  to  agree, 
and  for  tlie  first  time  in  countless  centuries 
let  the  world  bask  bi  absolute  peace— if  only 
for  a  day. 

WHl  each  and  every  government  agree  to 
sue^  a  fanciful  suggestion? 

Again,  we  dont  know. 

But  they  mieiht-eBpeclally  if  Patrolman 
Moreland's  idea  takes  flight. 

(MU^tnt  his  idea  have  a  better  chance  of 
taking  flight  if  those  who  read  these  words 
spent  sMne  time  asking  themselves  what 
they  might  do  to  help  World  Peace  Day 
come  to  pass?)* 


ORDERS  FOR  THURSDAY 


oum  poa  »■»•■»■  Dmn.  tom oaaow 
BCr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  12  noon  tomor- 
row.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

OROKR  POR  RBCOORinOIl  OF  CKHTAn  SKHATORS 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKE31.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  tomorrow, 
after  the  recognition  of  the  two  lead- 
ers under  the  standing  order,  the  fol- 
lowing Senators  be  recognized  on  spe- 
cial order  of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes 
each  and  in  the  following  order:  Sena- 
tors Pbtor,  Ixra,  andPaoxMnm. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORIOR  POR  SBCRZTART  OP  SXHATX  TO  RSCEIVX 
An  RKPSR  MSSSAOEB  PROM  THX  PRRSIDSin 

Mr.  BAKER.  BCr.  President,  since  we 
may  go  out  early  this  afternoon  and 
without  much  to  show  for  our  day  in 
session,  I  have  a  request  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to 
receive  and  refer  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  Stetes  until  6 
p.m.  today.  Bir.  President,  I  make  that 
request  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  would 
appear  that  we  are  not  going  to  be 
able  to  take  up  the  agriculture  trade 
bill  today,  as  I  indicated  somewhat 
plaintively  a  moment  ago.  If  we 
cannot  get  it  up  today.  I  do  not  Intend 
to  go  to  it  tomorrow  or  this  weelL  I 
think  it  is  unlikely  that  we  can  reach 
It  next  week.  I  think  that  is  regretta- 
ble but  it  is  true. 

Bfr.  President,  it  also  i^PPears  that 
we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  get  to 
the  small  business  bill  this  afternoon, 
at  least  not  by  unanimous  consent. 
And  I  imderstand  that  I  understand 
why  Senators  need  to  negotiate  and 
get  ready  to  proceed  to  a  bill  and  pre- 
pare   themselves    to    the    mairimum 


extent,  but  at  some  point  we  have  to 
get  the  ball  rolling.  I  do  not  mean 
what  I  am  about  to  say  to  be  taken  In 
the  wrong  way.  It  certainly  Is  not 
meant  to  be  critical  of  any  Senator. 
But  I  wish  to  announce.  Mr.  President, 
on  tomorrow  I  will  move  to  the  consid- 
eration of  Calendar  Order  No.  40.  8. 
499.  in  respect  to  the  Small  Business 
Administration.  We  have  to  have 
something  to  do.  That  is  next  on  the 
calendar,  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
leadership  on  this  side  to  try  to  reach 
that  item  at  the  beginning  of  tomor- 
row. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  early  next 
week  I  will  be  able  to  report  to  the 
Senate  a  general  view  of  the  legislative 
business  that  the  leadership  on  this 
side  hopes  the  Senate  wiU  address 
before  the  July  fourth  recess.  It  will 
be  a  rather  extensive  list,  but  it  will  be 
eminently  possible  to  transact  that 
list.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  do  that 
tonight. 

KABTBi  AMxmnfKirr 

However,  certain  items  have  already 
been  arraiiged.  As  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  know,  there  is  an  order  that 
provides  for  the  Senate  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  a  bill  which  will 
carry  the  Kasten  amendment  dealing 
with  dividend  and  interest  withholding 
on  April  15,  which  is  a  week  from  this 
coming  Friday.  It  will  be  the  intention 
of  the  leadership  on  this  side,  Mr. 
President,  to  ask  the  Senate  to  be  in 
session  then  at  least  for  part  of  the 
day  on  Saturday.  April  16. 1  anticipate 
that  it  will  take  more  than  those  2 
days  to  deal  with  that  matter,  it  is  a 
highly  controversial  issue,  and  I  would 
suggest  that  at  least  the  first  2  days  of 
the  following  week,  that  is,  Monday 
and  Tuesday,  which  would  be  April  18 
and  19,  are  probably  going  to  have  to 
be  devoted  to  that  as  welL 

BUIMIR  RRSOLUnOIl 

The  budget  resolution.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  imderstand  wlU  be  reported 
from  our  Budget  Committee  on  or 
about  April  15.  As  soon  as  it  reaches 
the  Senate  calendar  and  we  have  com- 
piled with  the  4-day  rule  in  the  case  of 
the  Budget  Act.  it  would  be  the  inten- 
tion of  the  leadership  to  promptly  call 
up  that  measure. 

ADBJIAH  ROMniATIOH 

There  are  a  number  of  other  mat- 
ters, including  the  Adelman  nomina- 
tion, which  are  on  the  calendar  and 
available,  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
leadership  on  this  side  to  try  to  reach 
that  nomination  and  place  it  before 
the  Senate  in  the  next  several  days.  I 
will  advise  Members  of  the  Senate  in 
advance,  and  I  will  consult  with  the 
minority  leader  before  a  decision  is 
made  on  when  to  schedule  the  Adel- 
man nomination  and  other  matters  as 
welL 

Mr.  President,  there  are  two  other 
matters  that  I  wish  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  by  way  of  early 
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wanilnr  There  Is  a  bankruptcy  meas- 
ure that  socm>wlU  be  available.  I 
should  like  to  see  that  dealt  with 
promptly.  The  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  has  admonished  Con- 
greas  more  than  onoe  to  deal  with  this 
matter,  and  I  believe  It  is  urgently  im- 
portant that  we  do  so. 

There  Is  an  cmmlbus  Judgeship  bill 
that  Is  a  part  of  that  act.  as  reported 
by  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Time  are  other  matters  that  will  re- 
quire our  early  attention. 

As  I  said  earlier.  I  will  try  to  have  a 
more  exact  listing  sometime  next  week 
of  measures  that  we  may  consider 
before  the  first  of  July. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield? 

BCr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

BCr.  BYRD.  I  understand  the  prob- 
lems of  the  majority  leader.  I  am  sure 
that  the  Senators  on  my  side  of  the 
aisle  would  want  to  be  absolutely  sure 
that  there  are  going  to  be  votes  on 
Saturday,  the  16th,  if  the  Senate  is 
going  to  be  in  on  the  16th. 

Bfr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  cannot 
at  this  time  assure  Senators  that  there 
will  be  votes  or  that  there  will  not  be 
votes. 

I  win  explain  to  the  minority  leader 
that  which  I  am  sure  he  surmises: 
Given  the  controversy  that  swirls 
around  dividend  and  interest  with- 
holding. I  will  not  be  surprised  if  we 
have  to  have  a  cloture  motion;  and  it 
may  be  necessary  to  be  In  on  Saturday 
in  order  to  qualify  for  such  a  vote  on 
an  early  date. 

As  I  say.  I  cannot  say  that  no  busi- 
ness will  be  transacted  on  Saturday, 
but  I  do  not  anticipate  a  full  day  on 
Saturday.  I  will  try  to  have  a  better 
reading  on  that  as  we  get  closer  to  it. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  am  sure  the  majority 
leader  wlU  have  a  better  reading  by 
then.  I  am  also  confident  that  he  will 
avoid  having  a  Saturday  session.  If  he 
can.  unless  it  is  absolutely  necessary; 
and  I  presume  that  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  consent  to 
count  Saturday  as  the  interim  day  in 
order  to  qualify  the  cloture  motion  for 
a  vote  on  Monday,  the  18th,  if  that  is 
the  desire  of  the  majority  leader. 

lEx.  BAKER.  I  think  that  would  be 
most  helpfuL  If  the  minority  leader 
will  permit  me,  I  will  examine  that 
possibility,  and  maybe  we  can  avoid 
the  Saturday  session  altogether,  on 
warns  such  basis. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
couple  of  items  that  are  cleared.  If  the 
majority  leader  wishes  to  proceed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader.  Yes.  I  would  be  pleased  to  pro- 
ceed. I  inquire  of  the  minority  leader 
as  to  the  items  with  which  he  is  pre- 
pared to  proceed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  refer  to  Calendar  No. 
41,  on  page  12,  and  Calendar  No.  70, 
on  page  13^ 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 


8.  1  INDEFINITELY  POSTPONED 
BCr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Calendar  No. 
41.  S.  1.  a  bill  to  implement  the  con- 
sensus reocmunendations  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Social  Security 
Reform,  which  has  been  dealt  with,  l>e 

indefinitely  pos^wned.  

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


OFFICE  OF  GOVERNMENT 
ETHICS  AUTHORIZA-nON  ACT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
second  item  Idndly  brought  to  my  at- 
tention by  the  minority  leader.  Calen- 
dar No.  70,  S.  461,  a  bill  to  extend  the 
authorization  of  appropriations  for 
the  Office  of  Government  Elthlcs  for  5 
years,  we  are  prepared  on  this  side  to 
consider  and  pass  that  bilL  I  inquire  of 
the  minority  leader  if  he  is  prepared 
to  proceed  that  far. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  we  are. 

Mr.  BAS:ER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  70,  S. 
461. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  WlU  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  461)  to  extend  the  authorization 
of  appropriations  for  the  Office  of  Govern- 
ment Ethics  for  5  years. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  bill? 

There  l>eing  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which 
has  been  reported  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs  with  an 
amendment.  To  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause,  and  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

AMXHDMKHTS  TO  RBICS  Ul  GOVXRllMXin  ACT  OF 
1978 

Sbctiom  1.  Except  as  otherwise  expressly 
provided  in  this  Act,  whenever  an  amend- 
ment or  repeal  is  expressed  in  terms  of  an 
amendment  to.  or  repeal  of,  a  section  or 
other  provision,  the  reference  shaU  be  con- 
sidered to  be  made  to  a  section  or  other  pro- 
vision of  the  Ethics  in  Government  Act  of 
1978. 

PIVX  TXAH  term  POR  DIRRCTOR 

Sbc.  3.  Section  401(b)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  followinr  ",  and 
who  shall  serve  for  a  term  of  five  years.  The 
Director  shaU  be  removed  from  office  only 
for  good  cause.". 

UPORAOniG  DnCCTOR  OP  OFPICX  OP 

oovxRRMXirT  ethics  to  level  ni 

Sac.  3.  Section  406  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"AimUAL  PAT 

"Sac.  406.  (a)  SecUon  5314  of  UUe  5, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"'Director  of  the  Office  of  Government 
Ethics.'. 


"(b)  SecUon  6316  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  Item: 

'"Director  of  the  Office  of  Government 
Ethics.'. ". 

AumoBiTT  TO  issnx  RaOULATIOm 
Sk.  4.  (a)  Section  402(a)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out ",  under  the  general  supervliion 
of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management,". 

(b)  Section  403(b)  Is  amended— 
(1)  In  clause  (1>- 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and  rtMvimm<wiH^ng  to 
the  Office  of  Personnel  Management";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "President  or  tbe 
Office  of  Personnel  BCanagement"  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "President  or  the  Di- 
rector"; 

(3)  in  clause  (3)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and  r^rmmyntnAin^  tO 

the  Office  of  Personnel  Management";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "President  or  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "President  or  the  Di- 
rector"; 

(3)  in  clause  (6)  by  striking  out  "Office  of 
Personnel  Management"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Director"; 

(4)  in  clause  (12)  by  striking  out  "Offlce  of 
Personnel  Management"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Director";  and 

(5)  in  clause  (15)  by  striking  out  "and  rec- 
ommending for  prranulgatlon  by  the  Office 
of  Personnel  Management"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "and  promulgating". 

(c)  Section  404  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Office  of  Personnel  Management"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Director". 

SEPARATR  LDn  TTEM.  POR  OPPICE  OF 

GovnmfKirrBiHics 

Sec.  S.  (aXl)  SecUon  1105(a)  of  UUe  31, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  tbe  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(35)  a  separate  statement  specifying  the 
estimated  expenditures  and  proposed  appro- 
priations the  President  decides  are  neces- 
sary to  support  tbe  Office  of  Government 
Ethics  in  the  fiscal  year  for  wiiicb  the 
budget  is  submitted  and  the  four  fiscal 
years  after  that  year.". 

(3)  The  second  sentence  of  secUon  1106(b) 
of  stich  UUe  Is  amended  by  inserting  a 
comma  and  "(aX35),"  after  "section 
ll05(aXlK14)". 

(bXl)  Notwithstanding  any  other  vxtni- 
slon  of  law  or  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  or  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentaUves.  it  shall  not  be  In  order  in  the 
Senate  or  the  House  of  RepresentaUvea  to 
consider  any  bill,  resoluUon,  amoMlment,  or 
any  conference  report  on  any  bill  or  reaolu- 
Uon.  which  provides  appropriaUons  for  the 
Office  of  Government  Ethics  unless  such 
bill,  resolution,  or  conference  retort  con- 
tains a  separate  provision  spedfjrlng,  or 
such  amendment  amends  a  separate  provi- 
sion of  a  bill  or  resoluUon  spedfying.  or  In- 
serts into  a  bill  or  resoluUon  a  separate  pro- 
vision specifying,  tbe  amount  appropriated 
for  such  Office. 

(3)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  are  en- 
acted by  the  Congress— 

(A)  as  an  exerdae  of  the  rulemaking 
power  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate.  respecUvely,  and  as  such  tbey 
shall  be  considered  as  p>art  of  the  rules  of 
each  House,  respecUvely,  or  of  that  House 
to  which  they  specifically  apply,  and  such 
rules  shaU  supersede  other  rules  only  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  inconsistent  therewith; 
and 

(B)  with  full  recognlUon  of  the  eonstttu- 
Uonal  right  of  either  House  to  change  such 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  such  House)  at 


UMI 
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and  to  the 

of  any  otber  rule 


uiBor 
8K.  t.  Seettan  40S  ie  f"— ~««««« by  tnaerting 
■t  tbe  end  thereof  the  foUovInc:  "The  au- 
thoftty  of  the  DIreetor  under  thli  Mction  in- 
dudes  the  uae  of  the  Inapeeton  Genoral  to 
luicafliatr  poerible  oonflleU  of  interest  and 
to  conduct  audita  at  the  requeat  of  the  Di- 
rector.". 
i^njuxMnrr  or  hooKT  aiHica  omcuLS 
8k.  7.  Section  MMb)  is  amended  by- 
CD  striklnc  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(14):  ^    . 

(S)  striklnc  out  the  period  at  the  taaa  of 
.g^iiM.  (IS)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "; 

and";  and 
(S)  yAWnf  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUow- 

ing: 

"<1«)  reoonummdinc  the  r^dacement  of 
any  agency  ethics  official  where  such  offi- 
cial falls  to  property  and  effectively  perform 
bis  or  her  duties.", 
ooi  ivrasw  or  itiiaikul  DUCLoaintK  bt  high 

LKTB.  WHIR  HOUSB  AIDB 

Sac  8.  (a)  Section  203(c)  is  amended  by 
itf^t^fng  after  "designated  agency  officials." 
the  following:  "onployees  of  the  White 
Howe  Office  who  are  compoisated  at  or 
above  a  rate  equivalent  to  level  n  of  the  Kx- 
ecuttve  Schedule  under  section  5313  of  title 
S.  United  States  Code.". 

uurr  o>  ouTsiDB  kauhd  ixooifK  roa  top 

WHIR  HOUSE  AIDU 

Sac  9.  Sectkm  210  is  ammded  by  inserting 
after  "consent  of  the  Senate,"  the  following: 
"and  employees  of  the  White  House  Office 
who  are  compensated  at  or  above  a  rate 
equivalent  to  level  n  of  the  Executive 
8cfaed<ilf^  under  Section  5313  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code.". 

■Lms  RUST  AmmmxHTS 

sac.  10.  (a)  Section  202(fX4KB)  Is  ammd- 
ed  by  striking  out  "appointed  to  office  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  consent  of 
the  Senate". 

(b)  Section  aoxf  X7)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  clause  (A); 

(2)  redesignating  clause  (B)  as  clause  (A) 
and  "«*«««"#  it  to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)  the  trust  is  amended  to  comply  with 
requirements  of  paragraph  (3)  or,  if  such 
trust  iiwtrument  does  not  by  its  terms 
permit  amendment,  aU  parties  to  tbe  trust 
instrument,  lnrhy<t"g  the  reporting  individ- 
ual and  the  trustee,  agree  in  writing  that 
the  trust  shall  be  administered  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  paragraph 
(3XC)  and  a  trustee  is  (or  has  been)  appoint- 
ed who  meets  the  requirements  of  para- 
graph Ity,  and";  and 

O)  redesignating  clause  (i)  as  clause  (B). 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Preirident,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  tbe  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 
Mr.   BAKER.   Mr.   President,   once 
again  I  find  the  cupboard  bare,  and  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  LEVm.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  allowed 
to  proceed  for  5  minutes  as  though  in 

morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  that  right. 


son  OF  AUTHORIZATIOH  OP 
APPaOPKIATIOHS 

SK.  IL  Section  405  is  amended  in  clause 
(2)  by  striktaig  out  "four"  and  inserting  in 
Uea  thereof  "nine". 

vncnvKMTB 

flac.  IX  Tbe  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shaU  be  effective  on  October  1, 1983. 

Tbe  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
questton  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bQl  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  readtaig.  was  read  the  third 
Ume,  and  pawad 


THE  DREAM  OF  LIDIYA 
VASHCHENKO 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  Just  a  few 
hours  ago.  Lidiya  Vashchenko  arrived 
in  Vienna,  Austria,  from  Moscow,  on 
the  first  leg  of  her  Journey  to  a  new 
home.  Today  thus  became  perhaps  the 
most  important  day  in  the  life  of 
Lidiya  Vashchenko,  as  she  has  ful- 
filled her  lifelong  dream,  a  dream  to 
emigrate  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  was  nearly  5  years  ago  that  the 
Western  world  became  familiar  with 
lidiya's  emigration  case.  On  June  27, 
1978,  she  went  to  the  American  Em- 
bassy in  Moscow  along  with  five  mem- 
bers of  her  family  and  two  members  of 
the  Chmykhalov  family.  They  went  at 
the  invitation  of  Embassy  officials  to 
receive  emlgTation  advice.  But  because 
a  young  boy  in  their  party— Lidiya's 
younger  brother,  John— was  dragged 
away  and  beaten  by  Soviet  guards, 
they  decided  they  would  have  to 
remain  in  the  Embassy  to  avoid  a  simi- 
lar fate.  They  subsequently  became 
known  to  the  world  as  the  "Siberian 
Seven"— seven  Pentecostalists  who 
wanted  to  be  free  to  exercise  their  reli- 
gious beliefs. 

Numerous  efforts  were  launched  to 
try  to  secure  exit  visas  for  the  seven, 
but  the  Soviets  adamantly  insisted 
that  they  return  to  their  hometown  in 
Siberia  and  apply  for  emigration  at 
the  local  emigration  office. 

In  late  December  1981.  after  3% 
years  of  cramped  living  In  a  modest 
basement  room  in  the  Ameri(»n  ISm- 
bassy  and  waiting— always  waiting— 
Lidiya  went  on  a  hunger  strike  to  pro- 
test Soviet  inaction.  Her  condition  so 
deteriorated  that  she  was  removed  to 
Moscow'  Botkin  HospitaL  Upon  her  re- 
covery, she  wrote  to  me  incUcating  her 
intention  to  return  to  Chemogorsk. 
her  hometown,  and  there  to  reapply  to 
emigrate. 

In  February  1982.  Lidiya  did  return 
to  Chemogorsk  and  Joined  other  mem- 
bers of  her  family  in  filing  another 
round  of   emigration  papers.   Those 


members  of  her  family  would  ronain 
In  Chemogorsk. 

We  waited  and  hoped  that  the  Sovi- 
ets would  in  tum  fulfill  their  commit- 
ment to  let  her  leave.  Now.  1  year  and 
2  months  later.  Udlya  is  in  Vienna, 
preparing  to  b(«ln  a  new  life.  Hopeful- 
ly, this  is  but  the  first  paragraph  in 
the  closing  chi«>ter  of  the  Vashchenko 
and  Chmykhalov  emigration  saga. 
Hopefully,  it  is  a  sign  that  we  can 
expect  to  see  the  others  boarding 
planes  in  Moscow  bound  for  Vienna. 

Mr.  President,  this  important  event 
should  not  go  without  notice  here  in 
the  Senate  or  anywhere  in  the  free 
world.  Support  for  the  families  has 
run  high  in  this  body.  Last  year,  legis- 
lation I  introduced  on  behalf  of  the 
families  was  cosponsored  by  73  of  my 
colleagues  and  was  approved — and  sev- 
eral of  us  have  visited  the  families  in 
the  American  Embassy. 

Many  groups  and  individuals 
throughout  the  United  States  have  de- 
voted immeasurable  time  and  energy 
toward  advancing  their  case  and  gar- 
nering public  support.  While  news  of 
Lidiya's  emigration  is  appreciated  and 
warmly  welcomed,  we  must  always  re- 
member that  there  are  over  two  dozen 
members  of  the  Vashchenko  and 
Chmykhalov  families  still  waiting  to 
emigrate  from  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
there  are  others,  thousands  of  others, 
oh  so  many  thousands  of  others,  also 
still  awaiting  the  right  to  emigrate 
from- the  Soviet  Union. 

So  today  as  we  hail  the  beginning  of 
Lidiya's  new  life,  we  should  recommit 
ourselves  with  an  extra  measure  of 
energy  to  seeing  that  the  last  para- 
graph of  the  Vashchenkos  and 
CHimykhalovs  emigration  saga  is  writ- 
ten, and  that  new  emigration  chapters 
are  quickly  added  to  the  book  which 
records  the  pursuit  by  Soviet  citizens 
of  their  freedom  to  emigrate,  which 
was  supposedly  guaranteed  to  them  by 
the  Helsinki  accords. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Chair  and 
I  note  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerit  will  call  the  rolL 

The  legislative  derk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  <mnsent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordere<L 
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THE  SBA  BILL 
Mr.  BAKER.  There  is  an  old  saying: 
What  if  you  had  a  party  and  nobody 
came?  We  had  a  session  of  the  Senate 
and  almost  nobody  came.  I  do  not 
mean  to  express  my  chagrin  more 
often  than  seems  appropriate,  but  I 
really  am  disappointed  that  we  could 
not  get  anything  going  this  week,  and 
this  week  is  almost  over. 


Tomorrow  we  wUl  attempt  to  get  to 
the  SBA  bill,  and  once  again  those 
who  are  intereated  should  be  aware 
that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  leader- 
ship on  this  side  to  proceed  either  by 
unanimous  consent  or  by  motion  on 
the  SBA  matter. 


RECESS  UNTIL  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  see  no 
other  Senator  seeking  recognition.  Is 
there  any  Senator  who  wishes  to 
speak  in  moming  business?  I  see  none. 

Mr.  President.  I  move,  therefore,  in 
accordance  with  the  order  previously 
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entered,  that  the  Senate  now  stand  in 
recess  untU  the  hour  of  12  noon  to- 
morrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate,  at  3:47  pjn.  recessed  until 
Thursday.  April  7. 1983  at  12  noon. 


Anra  S.  1983 
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Judiciary 
Biirinwi  meeting,  to  conaider  pending 


SENATE  COBiMrrTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolutlcm  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerised  schedule  of 
all  meettnss  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subctunmittees.  Joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest-designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

Ab  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  DaUy 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Cohgbissiohal 
Rbord  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing wHl  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
April  7.  1983.  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  RicoRS. 

MBKTINQS  SCHSDUIXD 

APRILS 

8:30  un. 
■Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
catfam,  and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Health  Care  Financing  Administra- 
tion. Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services. 

SD-116 
9:30  ajn. 
HiiMKg,  H4Wit»"g.  and  Urban  Affairs 
Insurance  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  895,  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985 
for  national  flood  Insurance  programs, 
and  authori^ig  funds  for  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1983  for  crime 
and  riot  Insurance  programs. 

SD-538 
•^nedal  on  Aging 
To  continue  hearings  to  discuss  recent 
decisions  affecting  social  security  men- 
taUy  disabled  recipients. 

SR-385 


Enforconent  Training  Center,  all  of 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury. 

SD-138 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  Im- 
plementation of  the  Hazardous  Waste 
Containment  Act  (PubUc  Law  98-510), 
providing  for  the  safe  and  adequate 
treatment  of  hazardous  substances  re- 
leased Into  the  environment. 

SEM06 

Judiciary 

Courts  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  proposed  omni- 
bus Judgeship  bill:  and  to  resume  hear- 
ings on  S.  645,  proposed  Court  Im- 
provements Act. 

SD-226 

1:30  pjn. 
•Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  530,  to  provide 
^deral  assistance  to  upgrade  instruc- 
tion in  mathematics,  science,  computer 
technology  and  foreign  languages  in 
the   Nation's   elementary,   secondary, 
and  poetsecondary  institutions,  and  to 
provide    assistance    for    employment- 
based   vocational    training    programs, 
and  related  proposals. 

SD-430 

APRIL  11 

8:30  am. 
'Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Hiuum  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Office  of  Human  Development  Serv- 
ices, and  the  Office  of  Community 
Services,  Etepartment  of  Health  and 
Human  Services. 

SD-116 


Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorising  funds  for  the  Commission 
(m  CivQ  Rights. 

8D-»6 

Labor  and  Human  Reaouroes 
Family  and  Human  Services  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  resiune  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  child  abuse 
prevention  and  treatment  programs, 
focusing  on  causes  and  prevention  of 
child  abuse. 

SD-430 

APRIL  13 

8:30  am. 
'Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Htmian  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

SD-116 

•Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  372,  to  promote 
interstate    commerce    by    prohibiting 
discrimination  in  the  writing  and  sell- 
ing of  iixsurance  contracts. 

SR-2S3 


10:00) 
Aivropriatlons 

Treasury.  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
U.S.  Customs  Service,  VS.  Secret 
Servioe,  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco 
and  FIreanns.  and  the  Federal  Law 


9:30 1 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands  and  Reserved  Water  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  457,  to  require 
the  protection,  management,  and  con- 
trol of  wild,  free-roaming  horses  and 
burros  on  public  lands. 

SD-366 

Finance 

Savings,  Pensions  and  Investment  Policy 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  effect  of  certain 
provisions  contained  in  the  Tax  Equity 
and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  of  1983 
on  private  pension  plans. 

SD-215 
10:00  aon. 
Environment  and  PubUc  Works 
To  resume  hearings  on  Infrastructure 
Issues  relating  to  Job  opporttmltles  in 
public  works,  and  related  proposals,  in- 
cluding a  23,  S.  532,  S.  724,  and  S.  871. 

SD-406 


9:30 1 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration, Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration,  and  the  Commodity 
Futures  Trading  CommissioiL 

S£>-138 
Labor  tmd  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  a  radiation/epi- 
demiology study. 

SD-430 

Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  dis- 
bursement of  funds  by  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  to  do  a  study  of  the  irri- 
gable acres  on  the  Blackfeet  Reserva- 
tion in  Montana. 

SD-628 

Joint  Economic 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  the  past 
and  future  Impact  of  the  administra- 
tion's New  Federalism  proposals  on 
the  working  poor  and  childnai. 

2359  Raybum  Building 
10:00  ajn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Environment  and  Public  Worica 
To  continue  hearings  on  Infrastructure 
issues  relating  to  job  opportunities  in 
public  works,  and  related  proposals,  in- 
cluding S.  23.  S.  532.  S.  724,  and  S.  871. 

SD-406 


•  Tliis  "tmilct"  symbol  identifies  ststemenn  or  insertions  wliich  are  not  tpolcen  by  tiie  Member  on  the  floor. 


SD-aas 
Select  on  Intelllgenoe 
Cloaed  briefing  on  intelligence  matters. 
8-407,  Capitol 
10:90  am. 
Approprlatims 

TranaportaUim  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
TO  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration.  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

SD-192 
llKWajn. 
Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  S.  873. 
proposed  Soviet-Eastern  European  Re- 
search and  Training  Act,  and  Senate 
Concurrmt  Resolution  19,  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  150th  anniversary  of  the 
opening   of  diplomatic   relations   be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Thailand. 

SD-419 
2H)0pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcmnmlt- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

SD-192 
Armed  Services 
Preparedness  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  675,  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  year  1984  for  mili- 
tary programs  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  focusing  on  readiness,  oper- 
ation, and  maintenance  programs  of 
the  Marine  Corps,  and  reserve  compo- 
nent status  of  the  VS.  Army. 

SR-222 
Small  Business 
To  meet  with  the  National  Advisory 
Council  to  discuss  certain  legislative 
issues  related  to  small  business  prac- 
tices. 

SR-428A 
Select  on  Intelligence 
Budget  Authorization  Subcommittee 
To  hold  closed  hearings  to  review  pro- 
posed legislation  authorizing  funds  for 
fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Intelligence 
community. 

S-407,  Capitol 

APRIL  13 
8:30  aan. 
Appropriations 

*Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1984 
for  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services. 

8D-116 
9:00  am. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Production.  Martetlng.  and 
Stabilization  of  Prices  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  dairy  prices 
support  programs. 

SR-328A 
Appropriations 

Legislative  Branch  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984.  receiving 
testimony  In  behalf  of  funds  for  the 
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Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate, 
Office  of  the  Senate  Sergeant  at  Anns, 
and  the  General  Accounting  Office. 

S-128,  Capitol 
%)eclal  on  Aging 
To  bold  hearings  on  health  insurance 
matters  affecting  the  elderly. 

SD-562 
9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice.  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  The  Ju- 
diciary, Commission  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe,  and  the  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights. 

S-146,  Capitol 

Finance 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  544,  to  promote 

economic  revitallzation  and  facilitate 

expansion  of  economic  opportunities 

in  the  Caribbean  Basin  region. 

SD-215 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 
10:00  ajn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Foreign  Relations 

International  Economic  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  to  examine  world- 
wide economic  problems. 

SD-419 
Governmental  Affairs 
avil  Service,  Post  Office,  and  General 
Services  Subcommittee 
To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  Office  of 
Personnel  Management  regulations. 

SD-342 
Judiciary 

Separation  of  Powers  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  to  explore  certain 
Federal  court  procedures  relating  to 
the  exclusionary  rule,  habeas  corpus, 
and  related  matters. 

SD-226 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 

Edward  A.  Knapp,  of  New  Mexico,  to 

be  Director  of  the  National  Science 

FoundatioiL 

SD-430 
Small  Business 
To  hold  hearings  on  8.  742,  S.  743.  and 
S.  744,  bills  providing  assistance  to 
small  business  for  Job-creating  pro- 
grams, and  S.  745,  providing  deben- 
tures to  State  development  companies 
to  assist  the  small  business  community 
in  meeting  its  financial  obligations. 

SR-428A 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1984 
for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

SD-192 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-226 
Small  Business 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Mary  F.  Wieseman,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
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Invector  General.  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. 

8R-42aA 

APRIL  14 
8:30  am. 
'Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  ServioeB.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Suboon- 
mlttee 
To  hold  hearings  cm  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Al- 
cohol. Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health 
Administration,  and  the  Centers  for 
Disease  Control.  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services. 

8D-116 
9:00  ajn. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Production.  Marketing,  and 
Stabilization  of  Prices  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  to  review  dairy 
price  support  programs. 

SR-328A 
9:30  ajn. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  125,  authorizing 
ftmds  for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  mari- 
time construction  differmtlal  subsidy 
program  of  the  lifaritime  Administra- 
tion. D^iartment  of  Transportation. 

SR-253 
Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  53,  proposed  Jus- 
tice Assistance  Act. 

SD-236 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  on  Senate  Resolution 
66,  to  establish  regulations  needed  to 
implement  television  and  radio  cover- 
age of  proceedings  of  the  Senate. 

8R-301 
lOKW 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent   Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation 

SI>-134 
Appnvriations 

TranqwrtaUon  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  pn^xwed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Adminis- 
tration, Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

SD-192 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  431,  authoris- 
ing fimds  for  fiscal  years  1983  through 
1987  for  clean  water  programs,  and  S. 
432,  extending  the   1984  compliance 
date  for  certain  requirements  of  the 
Clean  Water  Act 

SD-406 
Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

8D-419 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the 
management  policies  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

SD-«4a 


JMI 
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Libor  and  Human  Raaourew 

UucaUon,  Arta.  and  Humanttlea  Suboom- 
mtttae 
Burineai  meetlnc.  to  mark  up  8.  530.  to 
prorMe  Foderal  aMWamf  to  upgrade 
tantructian  In  matbematka,  science, 
oomputer  teehnolocy  and  foreign  lan- 
guages in  the  Nation's  elementary,  sec- 
ondary, and  poataecondary  institu- 
ttons.  and  to  provide  asststanoe  for  em- 
ployment-based vocational  training 
programs,  &  666,  to  autborlxe  funds 
for  fiscal  years  1»IM.  1986,  and  1986  for 
the  natiift'  sea  grant  program.  8. 112, 
to  make  tfyhni^^i  amendments  to  Im- 
move  Implementation  of  the  Educa- 
tion ConsoUdaticm  and  Improvement 
Act  of  1981,  and  S.  564.  to  esUblisb 
the  XJS.  Academy  of  Peace. 

SD-430 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 

VamHy  and  Human  Services  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  child  abuse 
prevention  and  treatment  and  adop- 
tl<m  reform  programs. 

SI>-«28 

Joint  Economic 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  the  past 
and  future  Impact  of  the  administra- 
Uon's  New  Federalism  proposals  on 
the  private  nonprofit  sector. 

2318  Raybum  Building 
10:30  ajn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
2:00  pju. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Suboommlt- 
tee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Na- 
ticHial  Endowment  for  the  Humanities, 
and  the  Office  of  Federal  Inspector. 
Alaska  Natural  Oas  Transportation 
System. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Qovemment  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
General  Services  Administration,  and 
to  discuss  the  substance  of  S.  102.  to 
allow  State  and  local  governments  to 
cmtinue  to  acquire  surplus  Federal 
lands  for  park  and  recreational  use. 

SD-124 
Foreign  Relations 
To  liold  hearings  to  discuss  the  status  of 
ccmtrol  over  qwce  weapons. 

SD-419 
Judiciary 

Administrative    Practice    and    Procedure 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  919.  making  cer- 
tain revisions  to  the  Equal  Access  to 
Justice  Act  (Public  Law  96-481). 

SD-226 

APRIL  15 

SMajn. 

'Apmopriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee. 
TO  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Offloe  of  Inspector  General.  Office  for 
Ctva  Rights,  policy  research,  depart- 
mental management,  salaries  and  ex- 
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pouMB.   Department   of   Health   and 
Human  Swvloes. 

SD-116 


April  6, 1983 


April  6, 1983 


9:00 
Appropriations 

Legislative  Branch  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984.  receiving 
testimony  In  behalf  of  funds  for  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol,  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment,  and  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office. 

S-128,  Capitol 
9:30  ajn. 
Energy  and  Natiu«l  Resources 
Public  Lands  and  Reserved  Water  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  49,  to  redesignate 
public  land  in  Alaska  to  allow  hunting. 

SD-366 
Finance 

Health  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  consumer  access  to 
health    benefits    information    under 
publicly  and  privately  financed  insur- 
ance programs. 

SD-215 


9:30  ajn. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  663.  to  prohibit 
payments  to  producers  of  certain  agri- 
cultural commodities  on  highly  erodi- 
bleland. 

SR-338A 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  railroad  retirement 
program. 

8D-430 


10:00  1 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  status  of  emer- 
gency planning  and  preparedness  at 
commercial  nuclear  powerplants. 

SD-406 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  economics  of 
natural  gas  deregulation,  focusing  on 
the  present  regulatory  system  and  op- 
tions for  the  future. 

SD-138 

APRIL  18 

9:00  ajn. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  774.  to  revise  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  by  providing  protecta- 
ble Interest  in  national  security  infor- 
mation, law  enforcement  investiga- 
tions, business  confidentiality,  and 
personal  property. 

SD-226 
9:30  ajn. 
Small  Business 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  Presi- 
dent's second  aimual  report  to  Con- 
gress on  small  business  and  competi- 
tion. 

SR-428A 

10:00  ajn. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  resume  hearings  on  infrastructure 
Issues  relating  to  job  opportunities  in 
public  works,  and  related  proposals,  in- 
cluding a  23,  S.  532.  S.  724.  and  S.  871. 

SD-406 
10:30  ajn. 
Labor  and  Hiunan  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  science  edu- 
cation programs. 

SD-430 

APRIL  19 

9:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timatea  for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

SD-124 


10:00 1 
Appropriations 

Legislative  Branch  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984,  receiving 
testimony  in  behalf  of  funds  for  the 
Government  Printing  Office,  Library 
of  Congress,  and  the  Copyright  Royal- 
ty Tribuiud. 

8-128,  Capitol 
Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-419 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-226 

'Select  on  Intelligence 

Closed  business  meeting,  to  mark  up 

proposed  legislation  authorizing  fimds 

for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  intelligence 

community. 

S-407,  Capitol 

APRIL  20 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice.  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Ju- 
diciary, n.S.  International  Trade  Com- 
mission, and  the  Federal  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration. 

S-146,  Capitol 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  nomination  of 
Harry  O'Connor,  of  California,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcast- 
ing. 

SR-253 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 

SmaU  Business 

Urban  and  Rural  Economic  Development 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposals  to  pro- 
mote Jobs  through  small  business  en- 
terprise. 

SR-428A 


10:00  I 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President.  Na- 
tional Security  Council,  and  the  Prop- 
erty Review  Board. 

SD-ia4 

Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  poMling 
calendar  business. 

SD-419 


Judldary 

Security  and  Terrorism  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  matters 
rdathre  to  the  attempted  aaaartnation 
of  the  Pope. 

8D-236 
*Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  inves- 
tigation by  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  the  Department  of  Justice  on  the 
alleged  involvement  of  certain  uniim 
workers  in  organised  crime. 

SD-430 
11:00  ajn. 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  first  quarter 
gross  national  product  estimates  and 
the  economic  outlook  for  1983. 

SD-342 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  fossil 
energy  research  and  development  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Energy. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Rdated  Agencies  Subconunittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1084  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Etepartments  of  Com- 
merce, Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  related  agencies. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Treasury,   Postal   Service,    and   General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury. 

SD-124 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-226 

APRIL  21 
9:30  ajn. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SR-2S3 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  President's 
budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1984  for 
the  Department  of  Energy's  research 
and  development  programs,  receiving 
testimony  from  public  witnesses  on 
energy  research,  conservation  and  re- 
newable energy,  nuclear  energy,  and 
nuclear  waste  activities. 

SD-366 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment   and   Productivity   Subcom- 
mittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  8.  242.  au- 
thorizing funds  for  fiscal  year  1983  to 
provide  additional  employment  oppor- 
tunities in  existing  Federal  or  federal- 
ly assisted  labor  intensive  programs,  to 
provide  Incentives  for  employers  to 
hire  the  long-term  unemployed,  and  to 
expand  retraining  opportunities  for 
dislocated  workers. 

8D-342 
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10:00 
Appropriations 

HUD-Iiulependent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Na- 
tional ANtmautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

8D-124 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  certain  interna- 
tional organizations. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-419 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Joseph  H  Sherick,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Inqjector  General.  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

SD-342 
Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  U.S.  immi- 
gration quotas. 

SD-226 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  bilingual  education  pro- 
grams  administered   by  the   Depart- 
ment of  Education. 

SD-430 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Indian  Health  Service,  and  the  Office 
of  Indian  Education. 

SD-192 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  774.  to  revise 
certain  provisions  of  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  by  providing  protect- 
able Interest  In  national  security  Infor- 
mation, law  enforcement  investiga- 
tions, business  confidentiality,  and 
personal  property. 

SD-226 

APRIL  22 
9:30  ajn. 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  98,  S.  634,  and  8. 
863,  bills  to  provide  tax  incentives  for 
businesses  in  economically  depressed 
areas  to  stimulate  Job  programs. 

SD-215 
10:00  ajn. 
Judiciary 
To  resiune  hearings  on  organized  crime 
in  the  United  SUtes. 

SD-226 
10:30  ajn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands  and  Reserved  Water  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  916  and  S.  848. 
bills  to  provide  for  the  termination, 
extension,  or  modification  of  certain 
contracts    f<M-    the    sale    of    Federal 
timber. 

SI>-366 
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APRIL  25 


9:30 

Ccmunerce,  Sdenoe,  and  Traosportatkn 
To  resume  hearings  on  &  372.  to  pro- 
mote interstate  commerce  by  prohibit- 
ing discrimination  in  the  writing  and 
selling  of  insurance  contracts. 

SR-25* 
lAbor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  771,  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  years  1983.  1084.  1986, 
and  1986  for  health  promotion  aiMl 
disease  prevention  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services. 

SD-430 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  trans- 
portation related  programs. 

SD-192 

APRIL  26 

8:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  pn^xised  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
miitistration  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  Marine  Mummai  Commis- 
sion, and  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration. 

S-146.  Capitol 
9:30  ajn. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transprartaticm 
To  hold  hearings  on  8.  48.  to  establish 
the  National  Transportation  Commis- 
sion   as    an    Independent    regulatory 
agency,  and  to  eliminate  existing  stat- 
utory   restrictions    against    common 
ownersliip  and  control  of  certain  water 
carriers. 

SR-253 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  772.  to  establish 
an  Interagency  Committee  on  Smok- 
ing and  Health  to  coordinate  Federal 
and  private  activities  to  educate  the 
public  about  the  health  hasards  of 
smoking. 

SD-430 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To    continue     hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1984 
for  transportation  related  programs. 

SD-124 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  8.  121.  to  estab- 
lish a  U.S.  Department  of  Trade  as  an 
executive  department  of  the  Federal 
Govermnent. 

SD-342 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-226 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

SD-138 


JMI 
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AFRILn 


«:Majn. 
AppnnvtetloDs 

lAbor.  Health  sod  Human  Senrtces.  Edu- 
eatloo.  and  Related  Acendea  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearingB  on  tnopoaed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiacal  year  1M4  for  certain 
procrams  of  the  Departments  of 
Labw.  Health  and  Human  Services, 
Education,  and  related  agencies. 

SI>-11« 
9M%m. 
Oommerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  48.  to  estab- 
lish the  National  Transportation  Com- 
mission ss  an  independent  regulatory 
agency,  and  to  eliminate  existing  stat- 
utory   restrictions    against    common 
ownership  and  control  of  certain  water 
carrters. 

SR-2S3 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Tranq»ortation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  44,  to  estab- 
lish uniform  standards  of  product  li- 
ability Uw. 

SD-628 
Governmental  Affairs 
Oversight   of   Government   Management 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
auUunlzing  funds  for  the  Office  of 
Federal    Procurement    Policy    within 
the     Office     of     Management     and 
Budget. 

SD-538 
^abor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SI>-430 


i 
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APRIL  28 

8:30  aan. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Himian  Services, 
cation,  and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services, 
Education,  and  related  agencies. 

SD-116 


9:301 
Judiciary 

Criminal  Law  Subc(»nmlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  485.  proposed 
Lawyers  Duty  of  Disclosure  Act. 

SD-226 


10:00 
Appropriatioas 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To    ccmtinue    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1984 
for  tran^ortation  related  programs. 

SD-192 
Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions 
To  resume  hearings  to  investigate  al- 
leged involvement  of  organized  crime 
and  mismanagement  of  fimds  in  the 
hotel  and  restaurant  workers  union 
(HERETO). 

SD-342 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Tb  hold  hearings  on  disease  prevention. 

SD-430 
10-JOajn. 
StnaU  Business 

Small  Business:  Family  Farm  Subcommit- 
tee 
TO  hold  hearings  to  discuss  certain  prob- 
lems facing  family  farm  owners. 

SR-428A 
2Mpjn. 
Amropriatlons 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
land  and  water  conservation  fund. 

SD-192 
Jadldary 
To  bold  hearings  on  pending  nomlna- 


SD-226 


10:00 1 
Appnvriations 

HXTD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency,  and  the  Neighborhood  Rein- 
vestment Corporation. 

SD-124 
Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent  Subcommittee   on   Investiga- 
tions 
To  continue  hearings  to  investigate  al- 
leged involvement  of  organized  crime 
and  mismanagement  of  funds  in  the 
hotel   and  restaurant  workers  union 
(HERETO). 

SD-342 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  with  the  Conmiittee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  on  S. 
42S,  to  provide  equal  access  and  oppor- 
tunity to  public  school  students  who 
wish  to  meet  voluntarily  for  religious 
purposes. 

SD-430 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary's  Subcommittee 
on  Constitution  on  S.  425,  to  provide 
equal  access  and  opportunity  to  public 
school  students  who  wish  to  meet  vol- 
untarily for  religious  purposes. 

SD-430 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve,  and  the 
naval  petroleum  reserves.  Department 
of  Energy. 

SD-138 
2:30  p.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-342 

APRIL  29 

8:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services, 
Education,  and  related  agencies. 

SD-116 


10:001 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources on  S.  426,  to  iHt>vide  equal 
access  and  onwrtunlty  to  public 
school  students  who  wish  to  meet  vol- 
untarily for  religious  purposes. 

SD-430 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary's  Subcom- 
mittee on  Constitution  on  S.  425,  to 
provide  equal  access  and  opportunity 
to  public  school  students  who  wish  to 
meet  voluntarily  for  religious  pur- 
poses. 

SD-430 

MAT  2 

8:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Hiunan  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services. 
Education,  and  related  agencies. 

SD-lie 

MAT  3 

8:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
nJttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services. 
Education,  and  related  agencies. 

SD-116 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  territo- 
rial affairs. 

SD-138 


9:30  I 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation. 

SD-430 

10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

8D-408 

Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-226 

2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1984 
for  territorial  affairs. 

8D-1S8 


MAT  4 

fcMam. 
Labor  and  Human  Reaouroes 
Burinea  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation  relating  to  sdenoe  educa- 
tion. 

SD-480 
2:00  pjn. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 


SD-236 


MAT  5 


9:30) 
Judiciary 

Patents.  Ccvyrights  and  TrademaAs  Sub- 
cranmlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  copyright  audio- 
visual rentaL 

SD-226 
Labw  and  Human  Resources 
To  bold  hearings  to  discuss  unemploy- 
ment cycles. 

SD-430 
10:00  ajn. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-406 
11:00  ajn. 
•Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Office  of  Revenue  Sharing  (New  Tork 
City  loan  program).  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board,  and  the  National 
Credit  Union  Administration. 

SD-124 

MAT  9 
10:00  ajn. 
Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  refugee  programs. 

SD-226 

MAT  10 
9:30  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  bearings  on  home  health  care 
services. 

SD-430 
10:00  ajn. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-406 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-226 

MATH 

9:30  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Bustneas  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 
10:00  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  home  health 
care  services. 

6D-430 
2:00  pjn. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

8D-226 


MAT  12 
9:80  ajn. 
Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
TO  bold  hearings  on  certain  tragedies  in- 
volving children. 

SD-562 
Judiciary 

Patents,  Copyrights  and  Trademarks  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  computerizaticHi  of 
criminal  history. 

SD-2a6 
lAbor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  E>e- 
partment  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

SD-124 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-406 

MAT  13 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  fire  safety 
issues. 

SD-430 

MAT  17 
10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-226 

MAT  18 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportuni- 
ty Commission. 

SD-430 
10:00  ajn. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  ad- 
verse health  effects  from  exposure  to 
agent  orange,  and  other  related  mat- 
ters. 

SR-325 
2:00  pjn. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-226 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To    continue    oversight    hearings    to 
review  adverse  health  effects  from  ex- 
posure to  agent  orange,  and  other  re- 
lated matters. 

SR-325 

MAT  19 
9:80  ajn. 
Judiciary 

Patents.  Copyrights  and  Trademarks  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  computer  chips  pro- 
tection. 

SD-226 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  <m  health  care  cost. 

SD-430 


7699 

MAT  23 

10:00  ajn. 
Aiyropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates tat  fiscal  year  1084  for  certain 
programs  under  the  subcommittee's 
Jurisdiction. 

SD-124 
MAT  24 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Suboommtt- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
programs  under  the  subcommittee's 
Jurisdiction. 

8D-134 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

8D-226 

MAT  25 
9:30  ajn. 
Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  problem  of  pa- 
rental kidnaping. 

SD-226 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  health  care 
cost. 

SD-430 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-226 

JUNE8 
9:30  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  food  safety. 

SD-430 

10K>0ajn. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
providing  for  certain  veterans'  com- 
pensation. 

SR-418 

JUNE9 


9:30 1 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  food  safety. 

SD-430 

JUNE  10 

9:30  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  food  safety. 

SD-430 

JUNE  14 

9:30  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
revising    certain    provisions    of    the 
Labor-Management     Reporting     and 
Disclosure  Act  (Landrum-Orlffln  Act). 

8D-4S0 
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7700 

JUNK  IS 

JUdtdmry 

PBtenta.  Copyiighta  and  Trademarks  Sub- 
oommittee 
To  remme  ovenicht  bcaiiogB  on  activi- 
tkBB  of  the  Patent   and  Trademark 
Otflee.  Department  of  Commerce. 

SD-2M 
lAbor  and  Human  Reaources 
Baatakeaa  meettng,  to  consider  pendlns 
calendar  buslneai. 
\  SI>-430 

lOHWajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
■ducatlon.  Arts,  and  Htmianities  SubccMn- 
mittee 
To  bold  bearlncs  <x>  the  proposed  Alien 
Education  Assistance  Act 

SD-430 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  bold  oversight  hearings  to  review 
certain  health  care  and  other  services 
provided  Vietnam  veterans. 

SR-418 
2KMPJB. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  ''^■rtTigg  on  pending  nomina- 

tioos. 

SD-226 

JUNE  16 

»:Majn. 
Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  deinstitutionaliza- 
tion of  certain  status  offenders. 

SI>-226 
LabCM'  and  Human  Resources 
lAlxn' Subooomiittee 
TO  resume  bearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion revising  certain  provisions  of  the 
Labor-BCanagement     Reporting     and 
Disclosure  Act  (Landrum-Orlffin  Act). 

SD-430 

JUNE  20 

10:00  ajn. 
Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  author- 
isations for  refugee  programs. 

SD-226 

JUNE  22 

9:30  ajn. 
Judiciary 

Patents.  Copyrights  and  Trademarks  Sub- 
ctmunittee 
To  bold  hearings  on  patoit  term  resto- 
ration. 

SD-226 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Buslneas  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SEM30 
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7701 


lOKWi 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  bold  oversight  hearings  on  certain 
health  care  services  for  veterans. 

SR-418 

2:00  pjn. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-226 

JUNE  27 

10:00  ajn. 
Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  author- 
isations for  refugee  programs. 

SD-226 

JUNE  29 

9:30  ajn. 
Judiciary 

Patents,  Copyrights  and  Trademarks  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  Federal  Govern- 
ment patent  policy. 

SD-226 


JULY  37 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Reaources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business 

SD-430 


CANCELLATIONS 
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10:001 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation  providing  for  certain  veter- 
ans' compensation. 

SR-418 

JUNE  30 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  Juvenile  offenders 
of  serious  and  violent  crimes. 

SD-226 

JULY  6 

9:30  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 

JULY  13 

9:30  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 

JULY  20 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 


APRIL? 


10:00) 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent   Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency. 

SD-124 

2:30  pjn. 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-226 

APRIL  12 

9:30  ajn. 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  op- 
eration and  possible  modification  of 
the  current  campaign  finance  laws 
governing  Presidential  and  congres- 
sional campaigns. 

SR-301 

Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  marie  up  S.  11,  S. 
567,  S.  578,  S.  629,  S.  664,  bills  to  im- 
prove and  extend  certain  veterans' 
health-c&re  programs.  S.  8,  S.  9.  S.  667, 
to  improve  educational  assistance  pro- 
grams for  veterans,  and  to  repeal  the 
termination  date  of  the  OI  bill,  and  S. 
636,  to  provide  for  Judicial  review  of 
certain  administrative  decisions  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  reasonable  fees  to  attorneys 
serving  as  legal  counsel  for  veterans. 

SR-418 


APRIL  14 

10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  vocational  education 
programs  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 

SD-430 


The  HouM  met  at  11  ajn..  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tonpore  (Mr.  Wuobt). 

Rev.  Lewis  R.  Rogers,  DJ)..  honor- 
ably retired,  Presbyterian  Church. 
Ada.  Okla..  offered  the  following 
prayer. 

Eternal  and  loving  Ood,  as  we  come 
blundering  into  these  moments  of 
prayer,  remind  us  anew  that  this  is  the 
day  which  You  have  made  and  given 
to  us.  Tou  know  the  difficulties  our 
Representatives  face,  the  decisions 
that  must  be  made,  here  and  in  com- 
mittees. Olve  to  us  all  the  faith  that  it 
is  possible  to  know  and  to  do  Your 
wllL  Let  the  decisions  that  are  made 
today  reflect  Your  purpose.  Give  to 
each  of  us  the  feeling  that  You  are 
watching,  looking  over  our  shoulder, 
as  it  were.  Quiet  our  Jangled  nerves. 
Ease  our  tensed  minds.  Calm  our  ex- 
plosive tempers.  Fix  our  thoughts 
upon  You  that  Your  peace  may  be 
with  us. 

Not  only  for  the  Members  of  this 
body,  but  we  also  pray  for  all  who  are 
the  support  people— staff  persons,  sec- 
retaries, employees  in  whatever  cate- 
gory and  place  of  service. 

Then  when  this  day  You  have  given 
us  is  over,  may  we  be  able  really  to  re- 
joice and  be  glad  in  it  and  in  what  we 
will  have  done  today.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  examined  the  Journal  of 
the  last  day's  proceedings  and  an- 
nounces to  the  House  his  approval 
thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


BCESSAOE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the 
following  titles,  in  which  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  89.  An  act  to  amend  the  Saccharin 
Study  and  Labeling  Act;  and 

S.  61X  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Land 
Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976  (43 
VJS.C.  1701)  to  permit  temporary  use  by 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  of  public 
lands  controUed  by  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Managemmt,  Department  of  the  Interior. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKE31  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives: 


WASHnraiOM,  D.C.,  AjtrU  7,  l$t3. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Nbiix,  Jr.. 
77ie    Speaker,    Houte    of  RepnaerUativet, 
Waahington,  D.C. 
DBAS  Ma.  Spbsxxk:  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  herewith  a  copy  of  the  official  Ab- 
stract of  Votes  from  the  Honorable  Natalie 
Meyer,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  State  of 
Colorado,   indicating   that   the   Honorable 
Dan  Schaefer  is  the  apparent  winner  of  the 
Special  Election  held  on  March  29.  1983.  for 
the  Office  of  Representative  in  Congress 
from  the  Sixth  District  of  Colorado. 
With  Und  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

Bduamix  J.  OXTTBaiS, 
Clerk,  Hou$e  of  RepretentoHves. 

Stati  or  Colorado,  Dzpakthkiit  op  Statx 
UifiTSD  Statu  op  Amkrica. 
Stale  of  Colorado,  u: 

CKKTIPICATK 

I.  Natalie  Meyer,  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
State  of  Colorado,  do  hereby  certify  that  I 
have  canvassed  the  "Abstract  of  Votes"  cast 
in  the  Congressional  Vacancy  Election, 
Sixth  Congressional  District  of  March  29. 
1983  in  the  State  of  Colorado  and  do  state 
that,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and 
belief,  the  following  list  represents  the  votes 
cast  for  a  Member  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  at  the  Congres- 
sional Vacancy  Election.  Sixth  Congression- 
al District: 

Steve  Hogan,  Democrat 27,779 

Dan  Schaefer,  Republican 49,816 

John  Heckman.  Concerns  of  People ..     1,112 

Star  op  Colorado,  DsPAaniKirT  or  Stati 
UmrxD  Statxs  op  Amkrica, 
Stale  of  Colorado,  $$: 

UUtTlPICATK 

I,  NataUe  Meyer,  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
State  of  Colorado,  do  hereby  certify  that  I 
have  canvassed  the  "Abstract  of  Votes"  cast 
in  the  Congressional  Vacancy  Election, 
Sixth  Congressional  District  of  March  29, 
1983  in  the  State  of  Colorado  for  a  Member 
of  the  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  that  to  the  best  of  my  Icnowledge 
and  belief,  Dan  Schaefer,  Republican,  was 
duly  elected  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the 
Sixth  Congressional  District,  State  of  Colo- 
rado for  the  remainder  of  the  term. 


SWEARING  IN  OF  HON.  DAN 
SCHAEFER  OF  COLORADO  AS  A 
MEMBER  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado,  Mr.  Dan  Scbac- 
FER,  be  permitted  to  take  the  oath  of 
office  today.  His  certificate  of  election 
has  not  arrived,  but  there  is  no  con- 
test, and  no  question  has  been  raised 
with  regard  to  his  election. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  SCHAEFER  appeared  at  the  bar 
of  the  House  and  tock  the  oath  of 
office.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Con- 
gratulations. 


REV.  DR.  LEWIS  R.  ROGERS 

(Bfo.  WATKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
special  honor  for  me  today  to  have  the 
Reverend  Dr.  Lewis  R.  Rogers,  a  re- 
tired Presbjrterian  minister  from  my 
hometown  in  Ada,  who  has  served 
churches  in  Oklahoma  and  Missouri, 
to  serve  as  the  Chaplain  for  the  XJJ8. 
House  of  Representatives  <m  this 
Thursday,  April  7, 1983. 

Dr.  Rogers  served  in  Oklahmna  as 
pastor  of  Presbyterian  Churches  in 
Okemah  and  Anadaiko  before  spend- 
ing over  17  years  as  pastor  for  the 
First  Presbjrterian  Church  in  Cushing. 
He  then  served  for  15  years  at  the 
Southampton  Presbyterian  Church  in 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  After  retiring  in  1977, 
he  served  as  assistant  pastor  (part 
time)  for  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Broken  Arrow,  Okla.,  and 
as  interim  pastor  for  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Ardmore. 

From  1975  until  1977,  Dr.  Rogers 
served  on  the  support  agency  board  of 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  United  States  of  America;  and  he 
now  serves  as  the  treasiu^r  of  the 
Dwlght  Mission  Agency  board  which 
operates  Dwlght  Mission,  a  camp  and 
conference  facility  in  Oklahoma 
owned  by  the  Presbyterian  CJhurch. 

Dr.  Rogers  graduated  from  the  Pres- 
byterian-related College  of  the  Ozarks 
in  Clarksville,  Ark.,  and  from  McCor- 
mick  Theological  Seminary  in  Chica- 
go. He  served  for  10  years  on  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  College  of  the 
Ozarks  which  honored  him  in  1956 
with  an  honorary  doctor  of  divinity 
degree. 

Dr.  Rogers,  who  resides  in  Ada  with 
his  wife.  Lora  Beth  Henry  Rogers,  Is 
the  father  of  Lou  Watklns.  wife  of 
Oklahoma's  Third  District  Congress- 
man Wis  Watkihs. 

"I  am  very  proud  to  have  my  father- 
in-law  serve  as  Chaplain  to  the  House 
of  Representatives."  said  Watkhts.  "It 
is  not  only  a  high  honor  for  him,  but 
for  me,  too.  I  have  great  respect  for 
my  father-in-law  and  his  many  years 
of  dedicated  service  to  the  mlhistry." 


D  This  tymlx>l  rcpresena  die  time  of  day  during  die  House  proceedings,  e.g..  D  1407  it  2:07  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertioas  which  are  not  spoken  by  tlie  Member  on  tiie  floor. 
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DIKBCTINO  CLERK  OF  THE 
HOUSE  TO  MAKE  CORREC- 
TIONS IN  ENROLLMENT  OF 
Hit  1900,  THE  SOCIAL  SECDRI- 
TY  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1983 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  aend  to 
the  desk  a  ooocurrent  reeolution  (H. 
Cod.  Res.  102)  direeting  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  RejnesentatiTes  to  make 
orarreetions  in  the  enrollment  of  HJl. 
1900.  to  assure  the  solvency  of  the 
social  security  trust  funds,  to  reform 
the  medicare  rdmbursonent  of  hoQ)i- 
tals,  to  extend  the  Federal  supplemen- 
tal compensation  program,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  ask  unanimous 
oooaent  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  Clerii  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current resoluttcm. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  frtHn  Texas? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  have  looked 
at  this  concurrent  resolution  and  I 
would  like  to  engage  in  a  brief  dialog 
with  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas  about  the  resolution. 

As  I  understand  it.  its  purpose  Is  to 
correct  some  provisions  of  the  social 
security  bill  passed  Just  before  the 
Easter  recess  before  its  enrollment  be- 
cause under  the  pressure  of  time  there 
were  some  typographical  and  other 
clerical  errors  made  in  the  final  prepa- 
ration. Members.  I  believe,  will  -ecall 
that  we  were  under  considerable  pres- 
sure at  that  time  in  that  the  confer- 
ence ended  a  very  short  period  of  time 
before  the  House  had  to  consider  the 
omf erence  report. 

I  have  looked  through  this  and  find 
that  while  there  were  some  significant 
clerical  errors,  they  are  all  clerical 
errors  and  not  changes  in  substance  or 
in  agreement  among  the  conferees. 

Now.  is  there  anything  further  that 
should  be  said  about  this  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  under  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlanan  yield? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man fromTexas. 

Mr.  PICKLEL  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Nothing  further  needs  to  be  added. 
This  concurrent  resolution  simply 
makes  several  technical  and  clerical 
corrections  in  the  enrollment  of  the 
bill,  HJl.  1900,  the  Social  Security  Act 
Amendments  of  1983. 

The  bill  was  considered  in  a  very 
short  time  and  these  are  simply  tech- 
nical and  clerical  corrections  that  need 
to  be  made  to  accompany  that  bill. 
There  are  no  substantive  changes. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  And  this  would  be 
the  time  to  make  these  corrections,  as 
I  understand  it,  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
the  enrollment  of  the  bill  and  its  for- 
warding to  the  White  House  for  such 
aetiCHa  as  the  President  may  take  on  it. 
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Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

That  is  my  understanding  about  the 
concurrent  resolution,  and  I  think  it 
should  be  supported  by  the  Members. 

The  SPEAKI31  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Picklx)? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerit  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

H.  Com.  Rs>.  102 

Rooloed  bv  the  Houte  of  RepnaentoHves 
(the  Senate  concurrinf/J,  That  in  the  enroll- 
ment oi  the  bUl  (HJl.  1900)  to  assure  the 
solvency  of  the  Social  Security  Trust  Funds, 
to  reform  the  medicare  reimbursement  of 
hospitals,  to  extend  the  Federal  supplemen- 
tal compensation  program,  and  for  other 
purposes,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  make  the  corrections  speci- 
fied In  the  succeeding  sections  of  this  con- 
current resolution. 

Sbc.  2.  In  title  I  of  the  bill,  make  the  fol- 
lowing corrections: 

(1)  In  aecUon  101  of  the  bill— 

(A)  in  subsection  (aKl>— 

(i)  in  the  proposed  subparagraph  (B)  of 
section  210(aK5)  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
strike  out  "before  or  after"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "before,  on,  or  after",  and 

(11)  in  the  proposed  clause  (ill)  of  such  sec- 
tion 310(aX5),  strike  out  "United  SUtes  EHs- 
trict  Court"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"United  States  district  court";  and 

(B)  in  suboecUon  (bKl).  in  the  proposed 
subparagraph  (B)  of  section  3121(bKS)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  strike 
out  "before  or  after"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "before,  on.  or  after". 

(2)  In  section  102  of  the  bill,  strike  out 
"after  January  1,  1984"  in  subsection 
(eXlKB)  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "after 
December  31, 1983". 

(3)  In  secUon  1 12  of  the  bill— 

(A)  In  subsection  (aX4)— 

(i)  in  the  proposed  subparagraph  (CXi)  of 
section  215(1X1)  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
strike  out  "1985"  and  "1984"  and  insert  in 
Ueu  thereof  "1984"  and  "1983",  respectively, 

ill)  in  the  proposed  subparagraph  (CXil) 
of  such  section  215(1X1),  strike  out  "1984" 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "1983". 

(ill)  in  the  proposed  subparagraph  (FXl) 
of  such  section  215(1X1).  strike  out  "as  of 
the  beginning  of  such  year,"  the  second 
place  it  appears,  and 

(iv)  in  the  proposed  subparagraph  (O)  of 
such  section  215(1X1),  strike  out  "for  the 
preceding  calendar  year"; 

(B)  in  subsection  (dXl),  in  the  proposed 
clause  (ill)  of  section  215(iX2XC)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act— 

(I)  insert  "for  the  current  calendar  year" 
after  "OASDI  fund  ratio", 

(II)  strike  out  "each  calendar  year"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "the  preceding  calen- 
dar year",  and 

(ill)  strike  out  "that  yeai^  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "the  current  calendar  year"; 

(C)  in  subsection  (dX2),  strike  out  "section 
llKbXD",  "section  Ul(bX2)",  and  "sections 
lll(bX2)"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "section 
111(c)",  "secUon  lll(aX6)  and  (bX2)".  and 
"secUons  lll(aX«).  lll(bX2),",  respectively; 

(D)  in  subsection  (e),  strike  out  "1984" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "1983":  and 

(E)  in  Bubaectlon  (f),  strike  out  "1988"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "1984". 

(4)  In  section  113  of  the  bill— 


(A)  In  the  p«opcsed  subparagrsph  (BXi)  of 
■ectiao  315(aX7)  of  the  Sodal  Security  Act 
(contained  in  subMctlon  (a)  of  soeh  sectian 
118).  strike  out  "the  preoediDC  pancrapbs 
of  this  ■ubMction"  In  both  the  flnt  and 
second  aentenoes  and  loMrt  In  lieu  thereof 
"pangraph  (1)  of  this  subsection"; 

(B)  in  the  proposed  ■ubparagraph  (D)  of 
such  section  315(aX7).  strike  out  "24  yean" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "38  yean"; 

(C)  add  quotation  marks  at  the  end  of  the 
proposed  paracraph  (5)  of  section  815(d)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  (contained  In  subaeo- 
Uon  (b)  of  such  aectkm  113);  and 

(D)  in  the  proposed  vtngruph  (9XA)  of 
secUon  215(f)  of  the  Sodal  Security  Act 
(contained  in  subsection  (c)  of  such  wetkm 
113),  insert  "(notwithstanding  patacraph  (4) 
of  this  subsection)"  after  "shaO  be  recom- 
puted". 

(5)  In  secUon  114  of  the  bill,  after  subseo- 
Uon  (b),  add  the  following  new  subsection: 

(cXl)  Paragraphs  (2XA)  and  (3)  of  section 
202(w)  of  such  Act  are  each  amended  by 
striking  out  "age  72"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "age  70". 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  increment 
months  in  '•nl^nHmr  yean  after  1983. 

(6)  In  secUon  121  of  the  bill,  in  the  pro- 
posed paragraph  (1)  of  section  88(b)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (contained 
in  subsection  (a)  of  such  secUon  121),  add  a 
period  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (B). 

(7)  In  secUon  122  of  the  bill— 

(A)  in  subsecUon  (a),  in  the  proposed 
paragraph  (3)  of  secUon  37(c)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954,  indent  the  last 
(flush)  sentence  of  subparagraph  (A)  4  ems 
so  as  to  align  with  subparagraph  (B);  and 

(B)  in  subsecUon  (cX7),  reset  the  quoted 
material  in  10-polnt  light-face  type  for  table 
of  contents. 

(8XA)  In  the  first  secUon  125  of  the  bill 
(treatment  of  certain  faculty  practice 
plans),  strike  out  "medical  schools"  in  sub- 
secUon (aXl)BXli)  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
"medical  school". 

(B)  Redesignate  the  second  secUon  135  of 
the  bUl  (aUocaUons  to  disabUity  insurance 
trust  fund)  as  secUon  128. 

(9)  In  secUon  132  of  the  bill,  in  subsecUon 
(bXlXBXiXI),  strike  out  "excluding  surviv- 
ing spouses"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "ex- 
cluding divorced  spouses". 

(10)  In  section  142  of  the  biU— 

(A)  in  subsection  (aX2XA),  strike  out 
clause  (Ul)  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(iU)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowlng:  "(even  if  such  an 
investment  would  earn  Interest  at  a  rate  dif- 
ferent than  the  rate  earned  by  investments 
redeemed  by  the  lending  fund  in  order  to 
make  the  loan)"; 

(B)  in  the  proposed  subparagraph 
(BXUIXI)  of  secUon  201(1X3)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (contained  in  subsecUon 
(aX3XB)  of  such  secUon  142).  strike  out  "re- 
duced" and  aU  that  foUows  down  through 
"Hospital  Insurance  Trust  Fund."; 

(C)  in  subsection  (bX2XA),  strike  out 
clause  (iU)  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(iU)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowtng:  "(even  If  such  an 
investment  would  earn  Interest  at  a  rate  dif- 
ferent than  the  rate  earned  by  Investments 
redeemed  by  the  lending  fund  In  order  to 
make  the  loan)"; 

and 

(D)  In  the  proposed  subparagraph 
(BXUIXI)  of  secUon  1817(]XS)  of  the  Social 


Security    Act    (contained    In    subsection 
(bxaxB)  of  such  seetloo  143).  strike  out  "re- 
duced" and  aU  that  follows  down  through 
"DIaabOtty  Insuianoe  Trust  Fund.". 
(11)  In  ssetfam  143  of  the  bOl- 

(A)  tn  the  proposed  subsecUon  (a)  of  sec- 
tloa  709  of  the  Sodal  Security  Act- 

(1)  strike  out  "Fund."  where  it  first  ap- 
pean  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "Fund  and", 
and 

(U)  Insert  "In  the  balance  raUo"  after 
"such  Inadequacy"  where  It  first  appears; 
and 

(B)  In  the  proposed  subsecUon  (b)  of  such 
section  709,  strike  out  "secUon  201(1)" 
where  It  ^ppean  In  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2) 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "section  201(1)  or 
1817(J)". 

(13)  In  section  151  of  the  bUl- 

(A)  In  the  proposed  paragraph  (1)  of  sec- 
tion 317(g)  of  the  Sodal  Security  Act  (ctm- 
tatoed  In  subsecUon  (a)  of  such  section  151), 
strike  out  "Sodal  Security  Act  Amend- 
ments" each  place  it  appears  (three  places) 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "Social  Security 
Amendments";  and 

(B)  in  the  last  sentence  of  the  proposed 
paragraph  (3)  of  such  secUon  217(g)  (con- 
tained in  subsecUon  (a)  of  such  section  151), 
strike  out  "compensate  for"  and  insert  in 
Ueu  thereof  "take  Into  account". 

(13)  Redesignate  secUon  153  of  the  biU  as 
section  152,  and  amend  such  secUon  to  read 
as  follows: 

AUUUUSIiSO       FOK       CXSTADf       UlflfKiOTIATID 
CBSCXS  FOB  BKHXriTS  UHDKS  THE  SOCIAL  SX- 

cnaiTT  nuMnAM 

Sh:.  152.  (a)  SecUon  201  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  ammded  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowing  new  subsecUon: 

"(mXl)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shaU  implement  procedures  to  permit  the 
identiflcaUon  of  each  check  issued  for  bene- 
fits under  this  tiUe  that  has  not  been  pre- 
sented for  payment  by  the  close  of  the  sixth 
month  foUowlng  the  month  of  its  issuance. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shaU, 
on  a  monthly  basis,  credit  each  of  the  Trust 
Funds  for  the  amount  of  aU  benefit  checks 
(including  Interest  thereon)  drawn  on  such 
Trust  Fund  more  than  6  months  previously 
but  not  presented  for  payment  and  not  pre- 
viously credited  to  such  Trust  Fund,  to  the 
extent  provided  in  advance  in  appropriation 
Acts. 

"(3)  If  a  benefit  check  is  presented  for 
payment  to  the  Treasury  and  the  amount 
thereof  has  been  previously  credited  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  (2)  to  one  of  the  Trust 
Funds,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shaU 
nevertheless  pay  such  check.  If  otherwise 
proper,  recharge  such  Trust  Fund,  and 
notify  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services. 

"(4)  A  benefit  check  bearing  a  current 
date  may  be  issued  to  an  individual  who  did 
not  negotiate  the  original  benefit  check  and 
who  surrendera  such  check  for  cancellaUon 
if  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  determines 
It  is  necessary  to  effect  proper  payment  of 
benefits.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  ShaU  apply  with  respect  to  aU  checks  for 
benefits  under  UUe  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  which  are  Issued  on  or  after  the  first 
day  of  the  twenty-fourth  month  foUowlng 
the  month  in  which  this  Act  is  enacted. 

(cXl)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shaU 
transfer  from  the  general  fund  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  the  Federal  Old-Age  and  Survivors 
Insurance  Trust  Fund  and  to  the  Federal 
DiaabOlty  Insurance  Trust  Fund,  in  the 
month  foUowlng  the  month  in  which  this 
Act  is  enacted  and  in  each  of  the  succeeding 


SO  months,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  reimbuise  such  Trust  Funds  In  the  total 
amount  of  aU  checks  (Indudlns  Interest 
thereon)  which  he  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  Jointly  deter- 
mine to  be  unnegotiated  benefit  chedcs,  to 
the  extent  provided  In  advance  in  appropria- 
tion Acts.  After  any  amounts  authorized  by 
this  subsecUon  have  been  transferred  to  a 
Trust  Fund  with  respect  to  any  benefit 
chedK.  the  provisions  of  paragraphs  (3)  and 
(4)  of  secUon  301(m)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (as  added  by  subsecUon  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion) ShaU  be  applicable  to  such  check. 

(2)  As  used  in  paragrm>h  (1),  the  term 
"unnegotiated  benefit  checks"  means 
che(^  for  benefits  under  tlUe  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  which  are  issued  prior  to 
the  twenty-fourth  month  foUowing  the 
month  in  which  this  Act  is  enacted,  which 
remain  unnegotiated  after  the  sixth  month 
foUowing  the  date  on  which  they  were 
issued,  and  with  respect  to  which  no  trans- 
fers have  previously  been  made  in  accord- 
ance with  the  first  sentence  of  such  para- 
graph. 

(14)  Redesignate  secUon  154  of  the  bUl  as 
section  153. 

On  page  10.  strike  out  lines  14  and  15  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowing: 

(15)  Redesignate  section  155  of  the  bUl  as 
section  154;  and,  in  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  inserted  In  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  subsecUons  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  of  such 
section.  Insert  after  "reasonable"  the  foUow- 
ing: ":  Provided,  That  the  certiflcaUon  shaU 
not  refer  to  economic  assumptions  underly- 
ing the  Trustee's  report". 

Sk.  3.  In  UUe  U  of  the  bUl.  make  the  fol- 
lowing correcUons:  in  paragraphs  (IXB)  and 
(2)  of  section  201(c),  insert  "(as  amended  by 
secUon  309(g)  of  this  Act)"  after  "(c)". 

Sxc.  4.  In  UUe  m  of  the  bUl,  make  the  fol- 
lowing correcUons: 

(1)  In  section  306  of  the  biU,  strike  out 
"section  301(bK7)"  in  subsection  (aX9)  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "section  301(b)(6)". 

(2)  In  section  309  of  the  biU.  strike  out 
"section  301(aX6)"  in  subsection  (a)  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "section  301(aX7)". 

(3)  In  section  321  of  the  biU,  in  the  pro- 
posed clause  (B)  of  section  210(a)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (contained  in  subsecUon 
(b)  of  such  section  321),  strike  out  the  final 
semicolon  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  a 
comma. 

(4)  In  section  322  of  the  bUl,  strike  out  "is 
amended"  in  subsection  (aXl)  and  Insert  in 
Ueu  thereof  "(as  amended  by  secUons  321(b) 
and  323(aK2)  of  this  Act)  is  further  amend- 
ed". 

(5)  In  section  323  of  the  bUl— 

(A)  in  subsection  (bX2XA)— 

(1)  strike  out  "Is  amended"  and  insert  in 
Ueu  thereof  "(as  amended  by  section 
124(cX3)  of  this  Act)  is  further  amended", 
and 

(U)  in  the  proposed  paragraph  (10)  of  sec- 
tion 211(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  strike 
out  "the  exclusion"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  there- 
of "The  exclusion",  and  strike  out  "and"  im- 
mediately after  the  semicolon;  and 

(B)  in  subsecUon  (bX2XB).  in  the  pro- 
posed paragraph  (10)  of  such  secUon 
211(a)- 

(1)  strike  out  "in  the  case"  and  insert  in 
Ueu  thereof  "In  the  case",  and 

(U)  strike  out  "and"  immediately  after  the 
semicolon. 

(6)  In  secUon  324(cXl)  of  the  bUl— 

(A)  in  subsection  (cXl),  strike  out  "is 
amended"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "(as 
amended  by  section  lOKcXl)  of  this  Act)  is 
further  amended";  and 


(B)  in  such  subsecUon  (cXl).  strike  out 
"(as  smended  by  this  Act)". 

(7)  Redesignate  sectkxis  338  and  337  of 
the  bm  as  sections  325  and  328,  respecUvdy. 

(8)  Redeslgnste  section  338  of  the  bOl  ss 
section  327;  and— 

(A)  in  subsecUon  (aX2)  of  such  secUon. 
strike  out  "subsection  (p)"  and  insert  in  Ueu 
thereof  "the  subsection  (p)  which  was  added 
by  Public  Law  95-472";  and 

(B)  in  both  paragraph  (1)  and  paragraph 
(2)  of  subsection  (b)  of  such  secUon— 

(1)  strike  out  "after"  and  insert  in  Ueu 
thereof  "after  and  below",  and 

(U)  reset  the  proposed  new  sentence  to 
begin  f uU  measure  flush. 

(9)  Redesignate  section  329  of  the  bUl  as 
secUon  328;  and  in  subsecUon  (b)  of  such 
secUon  strike  out  ",  as  amended  by  this  Act. 
is"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "(as  amended 
by  section  324(cX2)  of  this  Act)  Is  further". 

(10)  In  secUon  335  of  the  biU,  after  "exist- 
ing under"  in  subsecUon  (c),  insert  "the 
Social  Security  Act  on  or  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.". 

(11)  In  section  336  of  the  bUl  (use  of  death 
certificates  to  prevent  erroneous  benefit 
payments  to  deceased  individuals),  in  the 
proposed  subsection  (r)  of  secUon  205  of  the 
Social  Security  Act— 

(A)  add  "and"  after  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (IXA);  and 

(B)  strike  out  "(I)",  "(3)",  and  "(3)"  In 
paragraph  (IXB)  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
"(1)",  "(U)",  and  "(Ui)",  respecUvely. 

(12)  In  section  338(d)  of  the  bUl.  strike  out 
"filing"  in  the  last  sentence  and  insert  in 
Ueu  thereof  "submission". 

(13)  In  section  339  of  the  bill,  in  the  pro- 
posed subsecUon  (x)  of  section  202  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (contained  in  subsecUon 
(a)  of  such  secUon  339)— 

(A)  strike  out  the  comma  after  "under 
this  section"  in  paragraph  (1)  of  such  sub- 
section (X);  and 

(B)  strike  out  "under  this  section"  in  para- 
graph (2)  of  such  subsecUon  (x)  and  Insert 
in  Ueu  thereof  "tmder  this  seoUon  or  secUon 
223". 

(14)  In  section  341  of  the  bUl— 

(A)  in  subsection  (aXl),  strike  out  "by  in- 
serting before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
first  sentence  the  foUowing:  ',  and"  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowing:  "in  the 
first  sentence,  by  striking  out  'Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  aU  ex  offi- 
do'  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  'Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services,  aU  ex  offi- 
cio, and"; 

(B)  in  subsecUon  (bXl),  strike  out  "by  In- 
serting before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
first  sentence  the  foUowing:  ',  and"  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowing:  "in  the 
first  sentence,  by  striking  out  'Secretary  of 
Health,  EducaUon,  and  Welfare,  aU  ex  offi- 
cio' and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  'Secretary 
of  Health  and  Himian  Services,  aU  ex  offi- 
do,  and";  and 

(C)  in  subsection  (cXl).  strike  out  "by  in- 
serting before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
first  sentence  the  foUowing:  ',  and"  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowlng:  "in  the 
first  sentence,  by  striking  out  'Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  aU  ex  offi- 
cio' and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  'Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services,  aU  ex  offi- 
cio, and". 

(15)  Redesignate  section  344  of  the  bUl  as 
section  343;  and— 

(A)  reset  the  center  heading  of  such  sec- 
Uon in  smaU  cape  (striking  out  the  subhead- 
ing "report");  and 

(B)  in  subsecUon  (a)  of  such  section,  strike 
out  "this  Part"  and  "Senate  Committee  on 
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'  and  inMrt  In  lieu  thereof  "this  aec- 
tton"  snd  "Committee  on  Finance  of  the 
Senate",  raweettvely. 

(16)  Redeaicnate  aectttm  345  of  the  bill  as 
aecttan  S44.  and  reaet  the  center  beadlnc  of 
such  section  in  small  caps  (strlkinc  out  the 
subheadlnc  "reorianliation"). 

(IT)  Redealgnate  section  346  of  the  bill  as 
section  MS. 

(18)  Redesignate  section  347  of  the  bill  as 
section  344:  and  In  paragraph  (3)  of  the  pro- 
posed section  710  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
(as  contained  in  such  section),  strike  out 
"(A)". 

(19)  Redesignate  section  348  of  the  bill  as 
section  347;  and  in  subsection  (b)  of  such 
section  strike  out  all  that  follows  "shall 
apply"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "only  with 
respect  to  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 1989,  and  <mly  in  the  case  of  individ- 
uals who  have  attained  retirement  age  (as 
defined  in  section  318(1)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act).". 

Sac  5.  In  title  V  of  the  bill,  make  the  fol- 
lowing correction:  in  section  533(a),  In 
clause  (11)  of  paragraph  (3KA)  of  section 
303(a)  of  the  Federal-SUte  Extended  Unem- 
ployment CcHnpensatlon  Act  of  1970  (as  con- 
tained in  such  section  533(a)),  strike  out  ": 
or"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

Sac  8.  In  title  VI  of  the  bill,  make  the  fol- 
lowing corrections: 

(1)  In  secUon  601(bX9)  of  the  bill— 

(A)  strike  out  "amending"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "repealing",  and 

(B)  strike  out  "to  read  as  follows"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "and  by  Inserting  after 
paragraph  (5),  effective  with  respect  to  cost 
reporting  periods  beginning  on  or  after  Oc- 
tober 1.  1983,  the  foUowing  new  paragraph 
(8)". 

(3XA)  In  secUon  601(cX3)  of  the  bill,  in 
the  proposed  paragraph  (4KB)  of  section 
1888(c)  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  strike  out 
"Social  Security  Act  Amendments"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Social  Security 
Amendments". 

(B)  In  section  601(e)  of  the  bill,  in  sub- 
paragraphs (AKll)  and  (BXU)  of  the  pro- 
posed subsection  (e)(1)  of  section  1886  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  strike  out  "Social 
Security  Act  Amendments"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "Social  Security  Amendments" 
each  place  it  appears. 

(3)  In  section  601(e)  of  the  bill,  in  pro- 
posed clause  (U)  of  subsection  (dX3)(C)  of 
section  1886  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
strike  out  "and  region". 

(4)  In  section  601(e)  of  the  bill.  In  pro- 
posed subparagraph  (H)  of  subsection  (dX3) 
of  section  1886  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
Insert  a  comma  after  "proportion". 

(5)  In  section  601(e)  of  the  bill,  in  pro- 
posed subparagraph  (C)  of  subsection  (dX4) 
of  section  1886  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
insert  a  ccmmia  after  "thereafter". 

(6)  In  section  601(e)  of  the  bill,  in  pro- 
posed clause  (11)  of  subsection  (dXSXC)  of 
section  1886  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
insert  "with  the  target  and  DRO  percent- 
ages determined  under  paragraph  (IXCXi)" 
after  "clause  (1)  of  that  paragraph". 

(7)  In  section  601(e)  of  the  bill,  in  pro- 
posed subsection  (e)  of  section  1886  of  the 
Social  Security  Act— 

(A)  strike  out  "hereafter"  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "hereinafter"  both  places  it  ap- 
pean  in  paragraph  (3); 

(B)  strike  out  "selected"  in  paragraph  (3) 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "appointed";  and 

(C)  strike  out  "but  not  limited  to"  each 
place  It  appears  In  paragraph  (6XB). 

(8)  In  section  603(eX3)  of  the  bill,  in  pro- 
posed paragraph  (14)  of  section  1862(a)  of 


the  Social  Security  Act.  insert  "promulgat- 
ed" before  "specifically". 

(9)  In  section  603(fXlXC)  of  the  bill,  in 
proposed  subparagraph  (F)  of  section 
1866(aXl)  of  the  Social  Security  Act— 

(A)  insert  "Federal  Hospital  Insurance" 
before  "Trust  Fund",  and 

(B)  Insert  "of  such  reviews"  before  the 
comma  at  the  end. 

(10)  In  section  603(fX3)  of  the  biU.  strike 
out  "services)"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"services". 

(11)  In  section  603(g)  of  the  bill.  In  pro- 
posed paragraph  (4)  of  section  1876(g)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  insert  ",  if  applica- 
ble," after  "section  1886,  or"  and  strike  out 
"or  as  applicable". 

(13)  In  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (C)  of  sec- 
tion 603(hXl)  of  the  bill.  In  the  matters  pro- 
posed to  be  Inserted  in  section  1878(a)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  strike  out  "section 
1886(d)"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "subsec- 
tion (b)  or  (d)  of  section  1886"  each  place  it 
i^pears. 

(13)  In  section  603(hX3XA)  of  the  bill. 
Insert  closing  quotation  marks  after  "locat- 
ed)". 

(14)  In  section  603(k)  of  the  bill,  strike  out 
"(other  than  physician  services)"  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(other  than  physicians' 
services)". 

(15)  In  section  603(1X3)  of  the  bill,  in  the 
sentence  proposed  to  be  added  at  the  end  of 
section  1866(a)(1)  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
strike  out  "terminates"  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "Is  terminated". 

(16)  In  section  603(aX3XA)  of  the  bill, 
insert  "on"  before  "classes  of  hospitals". 

(17)  In  section  603(aX3XB)  of  the  bill, 
strike  out  the  comma  after  "title". 

(18)  In  section  603(bX3)  of  the  bill,  strike 
out  "(or  upon  the  request  of  a  party  to  dem- 
onstration project  agreement)"  and  Insert 
"(or  upon  the  request  of  another  party  to 
the  demonstration  project  agreement)" 
after  "August  1983". 

(19)  In  section  605  of  the  bill,  strike  out 
"103"  In  subsection  (a)  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"103(b)". 

(30)  In  section  606(a)  of  the  bill— 

(A)  Insert  "(1)"  after  "Sec.  606.  (a)", 

(B)  In  proposed  subsection  (aXl)  and  sub- 
section (aX3)  of  section  1839  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  strike  out  "who  have  attained 
retirement  age"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"age  65  and  over";  and 

(C)  amend  subparagraph  (C)  of  paragraph 
(3)  of  such  section  of  the  bill  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

(C)  Section  1839(e)  of  such  Act  (as  so  re- 
designated) is  amended— 

(I)  by  striking  out  "(c)",  "(cXl)".  and 
"(cX3)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(a)". 
"(aXl)",  and  "(aX3)",  respectively, 

(II)  by  striking  out  "June  1983"  in  para- 
graph (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "De- 
cember 1983",  and 

(lU)  by  striking  out  "July  1985"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "January  1986"  each 
place  it  appears. 

(31)  In  section  607(d)  of  the  bill,  strike  out 
"(z)"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(3)". 

Sic.  7.  Conform  the  table  of  contents  In 
section  101  of  the  bill  to  reflect  the  changes 
made  pursuant  to  the  preceding  provisions 
of  this  concurrent  resolution. 

The  coiunuTent  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


SECRETARY  WATT  AND  THE 
BEACH  BOTS 

(Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  deeply  troubled,  as  I 
know  other  Members  of  Congress  and 
people  all  across  this  country  are,  to 
learn  that  Secretary  Watt  has  substi- 
tuted Wayne  Newton  for  the  Beach 
Boys. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  only  reason  that 
this  could  be  is  because  Secretary 
Watt  has  not  heard  the  Beach  Boys. 
So  I  am  today  sending  him  my  own 
copy  of— somewhat  scratched  from 
overuse— "Good  Vibrations.  The  Best 
of  the  Beach  Boys."  And  It  Is  my  hope 
that  he  will  recant  and  call  them  back, 
Mr.  Speaker,  because  the  Idea  of  lis- 
tening to  "Danke  Schon"  over  the 
Mall  Instead  of  "Sail  On,  Sailor," 
"Good  Vibrations,"  and  "Heroes  and 
Villains"  is  deeply  troubling  to  me. 

And  If  Secretary  Watt  does  not 
recant,  it  Is  my  hope  that  he  goes  on  a 
permanent  surfing  safari. 
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SALUTE  TO  WORLD  WAR  U 
WOBiCEN  POWS 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  last  10  years  of  debate  on 
the  equal  rights  Amendment,  the  most 
popular  argument  against  the  amend- 
ment was  the  women  and  combat 
issue.  The  opponents  claimed  that  If 
the  EIRA  passed,  women  would  have  go 
go  through  all  the  hardships  of  war  In- 
cluding being  captured. 

Well,  as  Judy  Mann  points  out  In 
the  Washington  Post,  women  do  not 
need  the  ERA  to  be  a  POW.  These 
women  were  not  protected  by  the  Con- 
stitution, they  had  no  ERA.  but  their 
country  called  and  they  answered.  It  is 
their  acts  of  heroism  that  Is  represent- 
ative of  the  spirit  of  American  women. 
I  would  like  to  salute  these  women  for 
their  courage  and  for  reminding  us 
that  patriotism  knows  no  gender. 

[From  the  Washington  Poet,  Mar.  6. 19831 
HKROims 
(By  Judy  Mann) 
Mary  Harrington  Nelson  was  a  Navy  nurae 
stationed  at  an  American  base  In  the  Philip- 
pines when  It  was  attacked  by  the  Japanese, 
the    day    after    Pearl    Harbor.    Within    a 
month,  she  was  captured  by  the  Japanese 
and  spent  the  next  three  years  in  an  intern- 
ment camp,  one  of  only  81  American  mili- 
tary women  to  be  taken  prisoner  of  war. 

The  women— most  of  whom  were  Army 
and  Navy  nurses— were  stationed  in  Baiaan. 
Corregidor  and  other  Philippine  Islands 
when  the  war  began,  and  America 


losing.  Sixty  of  them  are  still  living  and  sev- 
vnl,  InnhMlIng  Mary  Nelson  of  McLean  and 
Ruby  Bradley  of  Falls  Church,  live  In  the 
Washington  area. 

Thursday  evening,  some  38  to  30  of  them 
will  gather  at  Boiling  Air  Force  Base  for 
their  first  official  reunion  since  American 
troops  liberated  the  Philippines  in  Febru- 
ary, 1945.  The  womoi  are  scheduled  to  be 
honored  at  a  Pentagon  ceremony  and  to  be 
received  at  the  White  House  Friday,  which 
President  Reagan  has  designated  POW/ 
MIA  day.  It  Is  a  day  of  recognition— coming 
better  late  than  never— for  the  women,  who 
continued  to  nurse  the  sick  during  their  in- 
temmmt  It  can  also  be  a  day  for  remem- 
bcatng  a  tragic  but  heroic  chapter  in  Ameri- 
can history  that  has  been  forgotten,  or 
never  learned,  by  later  generations. 

Nelson  was  interned  at  first  in  Santo 
Tomas,  a  huge  prison  camp  populated 
mainly  by  American  and  British  civilians 
who  lived  and  worked  in  the  Philippines. 
Later,  the  Navy  nurses  were  transferred 
along  with  800  men  to  Los  Banos.  another 
prison  camp  that  eventually  numbered  2.000 
men.  women  and  children.  The  nurses  set 
up  ho^tals  in  the  camps  and  assisted  in- 
terned doctors  in  surgery  and  childbirth.  At 
Los  Banos.  civilian  Internees  fashioned 
basins  and  beds  out  of  sheet  metal.  "We  had 
nothing."  says  Nelson.  They  picked  seeds 
out  of  kapok  trees  to  stuff  pillows  for  the 
hospital. 

The  story  Nelson  and  Bradley  tell  is  one 
of  courage  and  ingenuity  in  the  face  of 
grave  adversity.  People  In  the  camps  were 
plagued  by  various  forms  of  dysentery, 
Jaundice  and  dengue  fever,  and  by  severe 
malnutrition.  The  Internees  kept  contra- 
band radios  to  hear  news  of  the  war.  At  Los 
Banos.  they  set  up  libraries  and  courses 
taught  by  interned  university  personneL 
They  gardened  to  supplement  their  meager 
rations. 

"The  hungrier  you  got.  the  more  you 
smoked,"  says  Nelson.  "Dried  eggplant 
leaves  stretches  tobacco  quite  nicely." 

Bradley  was  one  of  the  first  nurses  cap- 
tured after  the  Japanese  took  an  American 
military  post  called  Baguio  and  set  up  a 
POW  camp  nearly.  She  helped  set  up  a  dis- 
pensary, and  she  and  a  doctor  smuggled 
drugs  and  surgical  Instruments  from  the  old 
base  hospital  to  the  new  one.  Among  the 
drugs  was  morphine  left  over  from  World 
War  I.  "Three  days  after  that,  we  had  an 
appendectomy.  The  Japanese  thought  it 
was  wonderful  we  could  do  all  this  without 
any  Instruments." 

When  a  pregiumt  woman  went  into  labor, 
she  used  a  tea  strainer,  some  gauze  and 
ether  to  anesthetize  her.  The  baby  was  the 
first  of  13  she  helped  deliver  during  her  in- 
ternment and  in  1954,  when  she  was  fea- 
tured on  "This  Is  Your  Life,"  both  that 
child  and  his  mother  appeared. 

Bradley  spent  the  second  half  of  the  war 
in  Santo  Tomas.  "A  lot  of  people  died  In  the 
last  few  months.  There  were  several  deaths 
a  day.  mostly  the  older  ones,  who  Just 
couldn't  take  It." 

Los  Banos.  which  was  30  miles  behind 
enemy  lines,  was  liberated  when  American 
troops  parachuted  In  and  Filipino  guerrillas 
surrounded  the  camp.  Some  3.000  prisoners, 
including  a  number  of  elderly,  walked  two 
miles  to  a  lake  where  they  were  ferried  to 
safety.  Santo  Tomas  was  liberated  by  ar- 
mored troops. 

"I  think  most  of  us  were  worse  than  we 
knew."  says  Bradley.  She  went  from  110 
pounds  to  84.  "I  couldn't  shed  a  tear  untU  a 


year  later  when  my  father  died.  It  was 
shock.  We  pushed  ourselves  to  the  limit" 

Mary  Harringtmi  married  a  VA.  govern- 
ment employee  who  was  Interned  with  her. 
She  left  the  Navy  after  becoming  pregnant. 
Bradley  was  one  of  the  few  interned  muses 
to  remain  in  the  Army,  serving  In  Korea 
during  most  of  that  war.  She  was  promoted 
to  full  colonel  and  when  she  retired  in  April, 
1963,  was  the  most  highly  decorated  nurse 
in  the  Army. 

Tears  later,  she  attended  a  reunion  of  in- 
ternees in  San  Francisco.  They  had  invited 
the  Japanese  camp  commandant  at 
Baguio— "He  did  all  he  could."  says  Brad- 
ley—to the  reunion.  He  brought  medallions 
to  give  them  but  had  trouble  getting  them 
through  customs. 

The  Inspectors  had  never  heard  of  Batjum 
and  Corregidor. 


THE  MX  MISSHiE 

(Mr.  AuCOIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remaiics.) 

Mr.  AuCOm.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday  next,  the  Presidential  Com- 
mission on  the  MX  missile  is  expected 
to  submit  its  findings  and  recommen- 
dations to  the  President  on  a  basing 
mode  for  this  new  weapon  system. 

At  that  time,  the  President  will  re- 
ceive the  report  and  then  the  debate 
over  this  controversial  weapon  system 
will  resume. 

It  has  been  rumored  that  one  of  the 
recommendations  will  be  that  the  MX 
missile  be  placed,  at  least  In  part,  in 
fixed  silos,  perhaps  hardened  sUos. 
Personally.  I  am  of  the  view  that  noth- 
ing could  be  more  risky  or  dangerous 
than  to  put  such  a  highly  explosive 
weapon  In  a  vulnerable  basing  mode. 

Regardless  of  that,  what  I  hope  that 
the  Members  of  Congress  will  do  wlU 
be  to  focus  on  the  framework  of  the 
discussion  that  will  ensue.  And  I  want 
to  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  a 
letter  to  the  President  that  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  Join  me  In  sending, 
which  sets  out  three  criteria  that  we 
believe  ought  to  be  the  tocos  of  a  deci- 
sion on  what  kind  of  basing  mode 
should  be  arrived  at. 

First,  that  such  a  mode  must  signifi- 
cantly do  more  to  deter  a  Soviet  first 
strike  than  to  Incite  one; 

Second,  that  It  must  offer  positive 
deterrent  value,  not  merely  against 
the  present  Soviet  threat,  but  against 
threats  which  could  plausibly  be  de- 
ployed during  the  lifetime  of  the  MX 
missile  program;  and 

Third,  that  the  duration  of  ICBM 
program's  deterrent  value  must  be  co- 
mensurate  with  its  costs. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  sign  such  a 
letter  so  that  we  can  focnis  on  the 
framework  of  this  discussion,  rather 
than  on  a  needless  discussion  that  Just 
deals  with  the  missile  or  missile 
system  or  basing  mode.  Irrespective  of 
what  these  criteria  ought  to  be. 


PDNDINO  SHOITLD  NOT  GO  TO 
MX  MISSILE 

(Mr.  SABO  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SABO.  Bfr.  Speaker,  as  the 
House  again  deals  with  the  question  of 
the  MX  missile.  I  would  hope  that  we 
would  remain  fixed  and  hardened  In 
our  position.  I  think  it  Is  clear  that  the 
House  made  the  right  decision  1  year 
ago  and  that  If  we  reverse  it  today,  we 
add  nothing  to  the  sectirlty  of  our 
people.  If  anything,  we  detract  from 
the  security  and  well-being  and  the 
peace  of  mind  of  the  American  people. 

So  I  hope  we  retain  our  good  Judg- 
ment of  1  year  ago  and  decide  again  in 
1983  that  i^ipn^rlate  ftmdlng  should 
not  go  to  the  BCX  missile. 


THE  BEACH  BOYS 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

ISx.  MILLER  of  California.  Bfr. 
Speaker,  no  other  Issue  has  generated 
more  phone  calls  to  my  office  In  the 
last  24  hours  than  Secrtary  Watt's 
dictum  to  keep  the  Beach  Boys  off  the 
Mall  this  July  4.  Calls  from  thousands 
of  "California  girls,"  who  were  In  their 
"little  deu(%  coupes."  on  their  way  to  a 
"surfln'  safari"  when  they  heard  that 
James  Watt  charged  that  the  Beach 
Boys  attract  the  wrong  element  in  our 
society  and  refused  to  let  them  per- 
form on  the  Fourth. 

I  was  sitting  "In  my  room"  all 
summer  long  sajing,  "Do  you  remem- 
ber," Mr.  Watt,  "Do  you  remember" 
those  "Good  Vibrations"  from  the 
Fourth  of  July  when  all  we  did  was 
"dance,  dance,  dance."  all  summer 
long  to  the  Beach  Boys  In  the  "q>irit 
of  Americas?" 

D  1115 

"I  get  around."  and  my  son's  girl- 
friend. "Wendy,"  gets  around,  and  let 
me  say  to  you,  Mr.  Watt,  that  these 
"California  girls,"  "they  get  around," 
and  they  are  not  going  to  back  down 
because  they  are  "true  to  their 
sch(x>ls"  and  they  are  going  to  "shut 
you  down"  like  a  "409"  on  "graduation 
day." 

Mr.  Watt,  If  you  do  not  believe  these 
"California  girls."  let  me  Just  tell  you 
to  wait  and  see. 

But  "help  me,  Ronald,  help,  help  me 
Ronald."  "don't  let  him  run  wild."  And 
if  you  cannot  do  It  alone,  get  help 
from  "Barbara  Ann." 

As  any  geologist  in  the  Geologl<»l 
Survey  could  have  told  Secretary 
Watt.     "Rock     lives!" 


UMI 
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FAIRER  WAYS  SHOULD  BE 
FODND  TO  CUT  BinX^ET  DEFI- 
CIT 

atx.  UIVINE  of  CaUforrda  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  today  to  register  my 
do^  disappointment  that  President 
R(«gan  aivears  rMdy  to  reclaim  $1 
billion  of  the  $4.6  billion  Jobs  bill  he 
signed  Just  2  weeks  ago. 

At  a  time  when  more  than  11  million 
Americans  are  unemployed.  Oovem- 
ment  has  a  responsibility  to  do  every- 
thing in  its  power  to  help  the  unem- 
ployed get  back  to  work,  not  pursue 
policies  to  make  the  problem  worse. 

I  would  respectfully  remind  the 
Preaident  of  two  things  at  this  time: 

Ftrat.  he  supported  the  Jobs  biU  and 
signed  it  into  law.  If  he  had  doubts 
about  the  cost  of  the  bill,  he  should 
not  have  signed  it;  and 

Second,  his  policies  are  responsible 
for  much  of  the  unemplojrment  which 
afflicts  our  economy  today.  Rather 
than  trying  to  save  money  by  gutting 
the  Jobs  bill,  he  should  be  looking  for 
ways  to  ease  the  misery  of  the  luiem- 
ployed  and  their  families. 

I  do  not  believe  this  Congress  wUl 
agree  with  President  Reagan's  efforts 
to  balance  the  budget  on  the  backs  of 
the  unemployed,  the  poor,  the  elderly, 
and  the  disabled.  When  he  decides  to 
cut  his  massive  budget  deficit,  he 
should  find  fairer  wajra  to  do  it. 


CONTROLLING  THE  NUCLEAR 
ARMS  RACE 

(Mr.  LOWRT  of  Washington  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  to  express  my  concern 
about  continuing  efforts  to  produce 
and  deploy  destabilizing  first-strike 
nuclear  wei^ions.  Until  we  have  ac- 
complished meaningful  arms  controls, 
the  foremost  objective  of  our  nuclear 
policy  must  be  to  promote  stability  so 
that  no  nuclear  weapons  will  be  used. 
However,  the  United  States  is  now 
taking  steps  that  wiU  make  the  contin- 
ued accomplishment  of  this  objective 
far  more  difficult.  We  must  change 
those  policies  which  are  creating  Insta- 
bility and  threatening  to  bring  about  a 
new  and  dangerous  escalation  of  the 
arms  race. 

Our  nuclear  policies  have  been 
driven  by  technology,  with  potentially 
disastrous  results.  In  fact,  many  of  our 
planned  new  missUes  are  offensive 
rathCT  than  defensive  systems.  The 
MX  missile  has  been  designed  in  the 
name  of  making  certain  that  our  land- 
based  ICBM's  can  stirvive  against 
attack,  but  this  marvel  of  technology 
wlD  increase  the  chances  of  war  if  it  is 
deployed. 


The  MX— as  weU  as  the  Trident  H 
and  the  Pershing  n  missiles— will  be 
accurate  enough  to  destroy  ICBM's  in 
hardened  sUos.  These  weapons  will 
enable  us  to  launch  a  first  strike.  If  we 
want  to  prevent  the  use  of  any  nuclear 
wei4>ons.  we  have  no  need  for  a  first- 
strike  ci^Mibility.  Moreover,  this  ci^>a- 
billty  would  eliminate  the  one  stabiliz- 
ing element  that  has  existed,  the  as- 
surance that  each  side  can  retaliate 
against  an  attack  by  the  other.  With- 
out that  assurance,  the  dangers  of  war 
through  miscalculation  or  accident 
wiU  increase  substantially. 

The  MX.  Trident  II.  and  Pershing  II 
are  also  time-urgent  missiles;  the  10 
warheads  on  an  MX  would  reach  their 
targets  in  half  an  hour,  and  the  Per- 
shing II's  payload  would  impact  in  6 
minutes.  Should  the  Soviets  believe 
they  are  being  attacked  by  first-strike 
weapons,  they  will  have  very  little 
time  to  decide  what  to  do  about  it. 
Their  likely  responses  to  this  situation 
would  increase  the  chance  that  nucle- 
ar weapons  may  be  used. 

As  Air  Force  Gen.  Lew  Allen  said 
when  testifying  before  Congress  about 
first-strike  weapons  in  May  1981: 

This  poses  a  terrible  problem,  because  we 
at  that  point,  particularly  with  MX  would 
have  a  clear  first-strike  capability  against 
their  ICBMs.  which  would  be  devastating  to 
them.  They  have  to  consider  a  U.S.  first 
strike  whether  we  think  we  wotild  do  that  or 
not. 

We  should  think  long  and  hard 
before  building  weapons  that  wiU  en- 
courage the  Soviet  Union  to  adopt  a 
launch-on-wamlng  policy  of  firing 
their  missiles  at  the  first,  possibly  mis- 
taken sign  of  attack.  The  most  impor- 
tant thing  we  can  do  to  enhance  Amer- 
ican security  is  to  stop  this  trend  that 
will  end  by  putting  our  security,  far 
more  than  today,  in  the  hands  of 
Soviet  decisionmakers. 

There  is  a  widespread  belief  that  we 
have  lost  an  arms  race  with  the  Sovi- 
ets or  somehow  failed  a  test  of  nation- 
al will.  It  is  even  argued  that  we  uni- 
laterally disarmed  during  the  past 
decade,  even  though  we  built  1,000 
more  new  warheads  than  the  Soviets 
did,  and  even  though  our  strategic 
triad  is  less  dependent  on  increasingly 
vulnerable  land-based  ICBM's. 

These  arguments  miss  the  point.  Nu- 
clear weapons  have  raised  the  destruc- 
tive potential  of  war  to  a  level  that  the 
human  mind  cannot  easily  compre- 
hend. When  a  single  submarine  has 
enough  warheads  to  annihilate  dozens 
of  cities,  concepts  such  as  nuclear  su- 
periority lose  all  meaning.  It  is  time 
for  us  to  recognize  that  thousands  of 
new  nuclear  weapons  will  not  make  us 
secure  from  attack,  any  more  than  the 
existing  thousands  have  done.  No 
nation  can  ever  use  these  arms  with- 
out destroying  itself. 

Instead,  let  us  defend  our  country  by 
doing  everything  possible  to  reduce 
the  risks  of  war.  Above  all.  we  must 


say  no  to  the  deployment  of  the  MX 
missile  and  other  destabilizing  first- 
strike  weapons. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  DEFENSE 
BUDGET 

(Mr.  NELSON  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  NELSON  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  happen  to  agree  with  a  good  bit 
of  the  substance  of  the  President's 
program  for  rearming  America  and  his 
defense  buildup.  But  I  believe  that  the 
President  has  made  a  serious  mistake. 
It  simply  is  that,  in  the  art  of  political 
persuasion,  often  we  deal  in  the  realm 
not  of  substance  but  of  perception. 
And  the  President  has,  over  the  course 
of  the  last  several  months,  given  the 
perception  to  America  that  at  any  cost 
he  would  budget  money  for  defense  at 
the  expense  of  human  programs;  and. 
therefore.  aU  across  America  we  are 
seeing  a  reaction,  a  whiplash  effect,  to 
the  President's  defense  budget. 

I  would  hope  that  this  perception 
would  be  turned  around,  the  President 
would  be  more  conciliatory  and  more 
compromising  as  we  approach  these 
decisions  on  the  budget  with  regard  to 
all  of  the  budgetary  choices  we  must 
make. 


LEGISLATION      TO      IMPLEMENT 
THE    PROPOSAL    OP    THE    XJJ8. 

CjOld  commission 

(Mr.  PAUL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  PAX7L.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year 
the  Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Af- 
fairs and  Coinage  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs 
held  hearings  on  the  proposals  of  the 
U.S.  Gold  Commission  for  an  Ameri- 
can gold  eagle  coinage,  to  compete 
with  the  Krugerrand  and  similar  coins 
from  Mexico  and  Canada  in  the  UJ3. 
domestic  market.  Last  year  over  2% 
million  troy  ounces  of  gold  coins  were 
imix>rted  to  the  United  States  from 
South  Africa,  Canada,  and  Mexico  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  our  citizens  for 
bullion  coins. 

I  have  introduced  legislation,  H.R. 
1663,  to  implement  the  proposal  of  the 
U.S.  Gold  Commission,  on  which  I  was 
proud  to  serve  as  one  of  several  mem- 
bers from  the  Congress.  Another  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Gold  Commission 
was  for  the  Treasury  to  Improve  the 
marketing  arrangements  of  the  Ameri- 
can Arts  Medallions,  which  were  cre- 
ated by  tlUe  IV  of  PubUc  Law  95-630. 1 
am  pleased  to  say  that  a  nationwide 
advertising  campaign  and  a  dealer-dis- 
tribution network  will  begin  in  a  few 


days  for  the  l-ounoe  and  one-half- 
ounoe  gold  medallions.  This  Is  a  very 
timely  development,  because  the 
demand  for  gold  coins  in  the  United 
States  is  increasing  significantly. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues a  news  item  that  appeared  in 
the  April  6,  1983.  Issue  of  Coin  World. 
The  information  sum>lied  by  this 
report  should  be  considered  carefully 
in  ocmjunction  with  the  testimony  the 
Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Affairs 
and  Coinage  heard  last  year  from  BCr. 
Luis  Vigdor.  vice  president  of  the  New 
York  coin-wholesale  firm  of  Manfra. 
Tordella  A  Brookes,  Inc.  This  compa- 
ny is  one  of  the  largest  dealers  in  gold 
coin  in  the  world.  Mr.  Vigdor  testified 
that  an  American  gold  eagle  coinage 
coidd  easily  and  rapidly  take  over 
about  75  percent  of  the  UJ3.  bullion 
coin  market. 

In  the  light  of  the  growing  demand 
for  precious  metal  invetments.  and  the 
concern  many  Monbers  of  this  House 
have  shown  about  foreign  trade  taking 
over  domestic  markets,  it  is  about  time 
that  we  move  to  enact  the  American 
gold  eagle  coin  legislation  and  resume 
our  rightful  place  in  the  international 
gold  market. 

Mr.    Speaker,    I   submit    the    Coin 
World  news  item  for  the  Rscoro: 
(From  Coin  World,  Apr.  6, 1983] 

KRDGKRRAin)  SAIXB  SOAB 

Krugerrand  sales  across  the  United  States 
increaaed  an  average  of  100  percent  as  the 
price  of  gold  dropped  Into  the  $400s,  Mi- 
chael F.  Vigil,  regional  manager  of  the 
International  (Sold  (Torp..  reported  on 
March  14. 

"According  to  the  brokers  and  coin  dealers 
we  surveyed,"  VigU  said,  "investors  are  view- 
ing the  current  gold  market  as  providing  a 
definite  buy  opportunity.  The  record 
volume  of  Krugerrand  sales  confirms  indi- 
vidual investors  realize  gold  constitutes  a 
stable  long-term  Investment." 

T  .ending  a  national  perspective,  Paul  Sar- 
noff,  corporate  vice  president  of  Paine 
Webber  In  New  York,  stated:  "The  Ameri- 
can Gold  Coin  Exchange  Is  experiencing 
record  trading  days,  with  sales  volume 
nearly  double  compared  with  previous 
weeks.  The  Krugerrand's  market  share  on 
the  exchange  Is  70  percent— clearly  indicat- 
ing the  high  level  of  Investor  Interest  In  this 
gold  coin." 

Reporting  from  the  Midwest,  Oene  Hard- 
man,  senior  vice  president  of  the  CHiicago 
office  of  Deak-Perera,  said:  "Sales  have 
risen  400  percent  over  last  week.  It  is  not 
(Hily  the  traditional  gold  Investor  who  recog- 
nises the  advantages  offered  by  this 
market— 38  percent  of  my  sales  are  to  first- 
time  buyers." 

Another  Deak-Perera  dealer,  Bruce  Hitch- 
man  in  Los  Angeles,  boasts  "an  increase  of 
60  percent  In  Krugerrand  sales  over  the  pre- 
vloua  week.  Recognizing  this  fortuitous 
buying  opportunity,  gold  investors  are  pur- 
ebastng  Krugerrandt  to  average  the  cost  of 
their  investments." 

In  the  South.  Jonathan  Kem.  director  of 
operations  of  the  New  Orleans-based  Kru- 
gemuid  Corp.,  a  prominent  retail  outlet. 
noted:  "This  Is  a  very  active  Investment 
market.  In  three  days  alone,  sales  of  Kru- 
gernmds  equaled  SO  percent  of  the  net 
amount  for  the  whole  of  last  month.  Fur- 


ther," be  added,  "new  buyers  constitute  25 
percent  of  this  demand." 

"Looking  ahead,"  Paul  Samoff  offered,  "I 
believe  the  gold  price  wUl  climb  to  $550- 
$600  later  this  year.  If  interest  rates  should 
keep  falling  with  oil  prices,  it  will  create  an 
economic  climate  propitious  to  industrial 
expansion.  This.  In  turn,  will  boost  the  gold 
price." 


NATIONAL  ORGAN  DONATION 
AWARENESS  WEEK 

(Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I  am  privileged  to 
introduce  a  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  issue  a  proclamation 
designating  April  24  through  April  30. 
1983.  as  National  Organ  Donation 
Awareness  Week. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  people  whose 
kidneys,  eyes.  skin,  or  other  vital 
organs  which  are  unable  to  sustain 
them  can  be  helped  or  cured  through 
organ  transplants.  For  example,  there 
are  presently  4,800  kidney  transplants 
performed  each  year  but  approximate- 
ly 10.000  medically  eligible  patients  do 
not  receive  transplants  due  to  the  lack 
of  suitable  donors. 

Through  organ  donation,  those  who 
care  and  have  foresight  may,  when 
they  die,  give  the  gift  of  life  and  living 
to  those  in  need.  Every  State  of  the 
Union  supports  the  organ  donation 
program,  in  hopes  that  its  citizens  will 
make  an  anatomical  gift  upon  death, 
as  I  have  pledged  to  do.  A  donor  may 
pledge  any  needed  organs  or  parts, 
only  specified  organs  or  parts,  or  may 
donate  his  or  her  entire  body  for  ana- 
tomical study. 

I  call  upon  my  colleagues  in  both 
Houses  to  Join  me  In  this  resolution 
for  National  Organ  Etonation  Aware- 
ness Week,  in  order  to  create  for  the 
people  of  our  Nation  an  awareness  of 
the  need  and  opportunity  for  organ 
donation;  and  I  invite  all  citizens  to 
consider  giving  this  great  gift  of  them- 
selves to  those  who  are  less  fortunate. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.)  

Bilr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  for  the  purpose  of 
inquiring  of  the  acting  majority  leader 
the  program  for  next  week. 

I  might  observe,  also,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  gentleman  serving  in  that 
acting  role  is  also  the  son-in-law  of  our 
visiting  chaplain  for  the  day.  So 
having  gotten  ourselves  prayed  off  to 
a  good  start,  maybe  the  gentleman  can 
conclude  the  proceedings  with  a  very 
elucidating  discourse  on  the  program 
for  next  week. 


Mr.  WATKIN8.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  wiU  yield,  I  would  like  to 
say  that  I  appreciate  the  minority 
leader's  remuks,  and  we  will  try  to 
make  it  as  easy  on  all  of  us  as  we  can. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  I^>eaker,  the 
program  for  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  the  week  of  April  11.  1983.  is 
as  follows: 

On  Monday,  ^rll  11.  the  House  will 
meet  at  noon.  There  are  two  bills 
scheduled  on  the  Suspension  Calen- 
dar. HR.  1035.  Education  Consolida- 
tion aa&  Improvement  Act  amend- 
ments, and  H.R.  1071,  Kodlak  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  in  Alaska. 

If  there  are  any  recorded  votes,  they 
will  be  postponed  until  Tuesday.  April 
12. 

On  Tuesday.  April  12.  the  House  will 
convene  at  noon.  There  are  no  bills 
scheduled  on  the  Suspension  Calen- 
dar, but  there  will  be  recorded  votes  if 
any  are  demanded  on  the  suspension 
bills  from  Monday,  ^ril  11. 

The  House  wiU  also  consider  HR. 
1983.  Emergency  Housing  Assistance 
Act  of  1983,  under  an  open  rule,  with  2 
hours  of  general  debate.  On  Tuesday 
we  would  do  Just  the  rule  and  general 
debate. 

On  Wednesday  and  the  balance  of 
the  week,  April  13.  14.  and  15.  the 
House  will  meet  at  11  ajn..  and  will 
complete  consideration  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  13.  mutual  and  verifiable 
nuclear  weapons  freeze  and  reduc- 
tions. We  would  then  complete  consid- 
eration of  KJR..  1983.  Emergency  Hous- 
ing Assistance  Act  of  1983. 

It  is  my  intent  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  the  House  to  convene  at  11 
o'clock  on  Wednesday. 

Mr.  MICBEL.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's comments,  and  I  noted  par- 
ticularly the  gentleman's  last  com- 
ment. I  think  there  has  been  argu- 
ment by  both  sides  of  the  aisle  that  we 
would  come  in  early  on  Wednesday  to 
debate  the  so-called  nuclear  freeze  leg- 
islation, and  I  am  happy  to  see  that 
the  appointed  hour  is  11  ajn.  and.  as 
the  gentleman  suggests,  with  extended 
debate,  hopefully,  to  still  conclude 
action  on  that  legislation  on  that  ds^. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Yes.  that  is  our  in- 
tention. Also.  Mr.  Speaker,  conference 
reports  may  be  brought  up  at  any 
time,  and  any  further  program  wlU  be 
announced  later. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY. 
APRIL  11.  1983 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (BCr. 
KoGovsKK).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JMI 
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DISPENSINO  WITH  CAUOIDAR 
WgDNBTOAY  BU8INEBS  ON 
WKDNE8DAT  NEXT 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanlmoua  conaent  that  the  business 
tD  order  under  the  Calendar  Wednes- 
day rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next^^  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  ON 
WEDNESDAY.  APRIL  13.  1983 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Tuesday  next  it  ad- 
journ to  meet  at  11  ajn.  on  Wednes- 
day next^^  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


munication      from      Hon.      Phiixip 
BuRTOir,  Member  of  Congress: 

HOUSS  or  RCPUBBHTATIvn. 

Waihinaton.  D.C..  March  2S,  1983. 
Re  Mary  Anne  Kramer. 
Hon.  Thokas  p.  OTiani.  Jr.. 
The    Speaker,    Hoiue    of  Repreaentativet. 
Wathington,  D.C. 
Dbak  Mr.  SpaAKsa:   In  accordance  with 
Rule  50  of  the  House  Rules,  I  am  hereby  no- 
tifying you  that  the  enclosed  subpena  in  the 
above  named  matter  was  dropped  on  the 
front  desk  of  my  district  office  on  March  24, 
1983. 

Sincerely, 

PHnXIP  BlTRTON. 

Member  of  Congrua. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives: 

WASHmGTOR,  D.C,  April  7, 1983. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  CMmx,  Jr., 
The    Speaker.    Houae    of   Repreaentativea, 
WathiJUfton,  D.C 

Diaa  Ma.  Spuam:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
miasion  granted  In  Clause  5.  Rule  m  of  the 
Rules  of  the  UJS.  House  of  Representatives. 
I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  a  sealed  enve- 
lope received  from  The  White  House  at  5:00 
pjn.  on  Wednesday,  April  6, 1983  and  said  to 
ctmtain  a  message  from  the  President 
wherein  he  transmits  proposed  legislation 
entitled  the  "Civil  Rights  Commission  Re- 
authorization -Vet  of  1983". 

With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

BniJAlCIK  J.  OUTHRIE, 

Clerk,  Houte  of  Repreaentativea. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  COMMISSION  RE- 
AUTHORIZATION ACT  OF  1983— 
BCBSSAGE    FROM    THE     PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
(H.  DOC.  NO.  98-39) 
The   SPEAKER   pro   tempore   laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and.  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  Thursday.  April  7, 
1983.) 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  HON. 
PHILLIP  BURTON 

The   SPEAKER   pro   tempore   laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 


D  1130 

ABOnilCAN  GATHERING  OF 
JEWISH  HOLOCAUST  SURVIVORS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Grsen)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

OamRAL  LKAVK 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mi.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  therein  extraneous  material 
on  the  subject  of  my  special  order 
today.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  admiration  that  I  rise  to  recog- 
nize the  unique  event  about  to  take 
place  in  Washington:  The  American 
Gathering  of  Jewish  Holocaust  Survi- 
vors. Between  April  11  and  14  Wash- 
ington will  host  the  gathering  of  over 
12.000  siu^vors  of  the  Holocaust  who 
come  to  remember,  to  share,  and  to 
celebrate  life  itself  in  their  adopted 
land. 

Benjamin  Meed  is  the  president  of 
the  gathering.  He  is,  I  am  proud  to 
say.  from  New  York.  He  was  a  resister 
in  the  Warsaw  ghetto,  which.  40  years 
ago.  fintJly  succumbed  to  a  horrible 
Nazi  firestorm.  The  ghetto  in  Warsaw 
did  not  cnmible  as  was  expected.  The 
valiant  fighters  of  that  ghetto  held  off 
vast  Nazi  hordes  far  longer  than  Hit- 
ler's forces  expected.  They  have  been 
and  will  continue  to  be  a  very  special 
inspiration  to  the  civilized  world.  The 
resistance  fighters'  acts  of  courage, 
dignity  and  incredible  fortitude  in  the 
quest  for  freedom  are  examples  to  us 
all.  Mr.  Meed  personally  represents 
each  of  these  traits. 

Through  Mr.  Meed's  vision  and  the 
support  of  his  colleagues  this  gather- 
ing has  been  taking  shape  and  now 
has  a  life  of  its  own.  We  thought  that 
3.500  to  4,000  survivors  might  come 
when  the  idea  was  first  proposed.  Reg- 
istrations are  now  running  over  150 
per  day  and  12,000  survivors  are  al- 
ready expected.  It  is  remaikable. 


The  program  is  diverse  and  unique. 
There  will  be  commemoration  of  re- 
sistance starting  with  the  remem- 
brance of  the  40th  anniversary  of  the 
faU  of  the  Warsaw  ghetto.  The  survi- 
vors wish  then  to  thank  America  for 
offering  them  safety  and  prosperity 
after  the  horror  of  the  Holocaust 
They  will  sign  huge  scrolls  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress in  m>propriate  ceremonies.  There 
wiU  be  seminars  at  the  Washington 
Convention  Center  to  delve  deeply 
into  recollections  of  resistance,  politi- 
cal life,  geneology.  history,  liberation, 
and  much  more. 

Then  there  will  be  the  opportunity 
to  search  for  family  and  friends.  With 
enormous  assistance  of  the  Commo- 
dore Computer  Co.  of  Pennsylvania, 
computer  terminals  and  appropriate 
programing  will  allow  survivors  to 
enter  where  they  were  bom.  and 
where  they  were  interned,  including 
specific  block  information,  and  then 
match  the  data  with  that  of  others 
searching  for  long  lost  family  and 
friends. 

This  event  is  being  supported  by 
thousands  of  local  volunteers  supplied 
through  the  work  of  the  Washington 
Jewish  Federation  and  the  Washing- 
ton Jewish  Community  Council.  Jerry 
and  Zelda  Dick  have  been  cochairlng 
the  housing  efforts  whereby  over  1.000 
local  homes  have  been  offered  for 
lodging  participants.  Every  aspect  of 
this  major  undertaking  is  volunteer  as- 
sisted. It  is  a  remarkable  example  of 
what  volunteers  can  do  when  motivat- 
ed and  organized. 

The  Government  of  Israel  is  provid- 
ing special  musical  entertainment  for 
the  siu^vors  at  Constitution  Hall  and 
the  Capital  Center.  Mr.  Abe  Pollin  has 
shown  extraordinary  sensitivity  in  pro- 
viding the  Capital  Center  facility 
gratis.  The  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate  will  greet  the  whole  as- 
semblage at  a  special  ceremony  at  11 
a.m.  next  Wednesday.  April  13.  1983. 
at  the  west  front  of  the  Capitol  with 
the  Speaker  and  the  Vice  President 
participating. 

A  "village"  is  being  established  at 
the  Convention  Center  to  feed  the 
participants.  Over  26.000  kosher  meals 
are  expected  to  be  served  during  the 
course  of  the  gathering. 

We  are  indeed  privileged  to  be  able 
to  witness  this  unique  event  and  I 
would  encoiut^re  every  member  of  this 
body  to  allow  his  or  her  staff  to  par- 
ticipate. I  also  Invite  my  colleagues' 
families  to  take  part  in  as  many  events 
as  possible. 

As  a  member  of  the  UJS.  Holocaust 
Memorial  Council.  I  am  proud  to  join 
this  body  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
gathering  and  each  of  its  participating 
survivors.  It  is  for  us  to  learn  from 
their  history  of  suffering,  and.  more 
importantly,  to  share  in  their  wisdom 
and  strength  and  to  appreciate  better 


the  bounteous  freedoms  we  all  share 
In  this  great  Naticm. 

Mr.  I^Teaker.  I  wish  to  Insert  the  list- 
ing of  the  organlBtng  committee  of  the 
American  Gathering  of  Jewish  Holo- 
caust Survivors  as  well  as  the  schedxile 
of  events  as  they  have  thus  far  been 
announced.  They  are  as  follows: 
Ambucaii  OATHEaaro  or  Jkwuh  Holocaust 
Suxvivoaa 

Honorary  President'  EUe  Wiesel. 

President:  Benjamin  Meed. 

Senior  Vice  PreaidentB:  Sam  E.  Bloch.  Sol 
Ooldsteln,  Ell  ZborowsU. 

Honorary  Chairman.  National  Executive 
Committee:  Ernest  W.  MlcbeL 

Chairman.  National  Executive  Committee: 
Roman  Kent. 

Honorary  Chairman.  Advisory  Board:  Sig- 
mund  Strochlitx. 

Vice  Presidents:  Aba  Beer,  Ludwik 
Brodxki.  Rvddy  E.  Diament,  Jack  P.  Eisner. 
Abraham  H.  Foxman,  Cantor  Isaac  Oood- 
friend.  MUes  Lerman.  William  J.  Lowenberg, 
Irving  Peters,  Dr.  Hadassah  Rosensaft, 
David  Schaecter,  Rabbi  Arthur  Schneler, 
Abram  Shnaper,  Kalman  Sultanlk,  Irving 
Teitelbaum.  Joseph  Tekulsky.  Slggi  B. 
Wilzig,  Solomon  Zynstein. 

Chabperson,  Oiltural  Committee:  Vladka 
Meed. 

Chairperson.  Exhibits  Committee:  Lilly 
Bloch. 

Chairman.  Second  Generation  Committee: 
Menachem  Z.  Rosensaft. 

Vice  Chairman,  Second  Generation  Com- 
mittee: Nina  Klein. 

Treasurer  Norbert  Wollheim. 

Associate  Treasurer  Sam  Halpem. 

Secretary:  James  Rapp. 

Associate  Secretary:  Hlrsch  Altusky. 

Associate  Secretary:  Dr.  Nahum  Gersh- 
win. 

N  J  R  A  C  Representative:  Abraham  J. 
Bayer. 

A  D  L  Representative:  Elliott  Welles. 

Regional  Vice  Presidents:  Jack  Beigelman, 
Cleveland;  Leon  Bergrin,  CHeveland;  Sydney 
Cynglser,  Calgary,  (Alberta):  Lewis  Ferman, 
St  John's  (Newfoundland);  Gary  Frydman, 
Hamilton  (Ontario):  David  Goldsllver.  To- 
ronto; Mehdel  Good.  Ottawa;  Frank  Hardy, 
Montreal;  Jacob  Hennenberg,  (Cleveland; 
Slgmund  Izakaon.  Houston;  Michael  Jacobs, 
Dallas;  Sam  Kaltman.  C^cinnati;  Gary  J. 
Kapelua,  Saskatoon  (Saskatchewan);  Dr. 
Robert  Krell,  Vancouver  Rubin  Literman, 
Buffalo;  Abraham  Malnik.  Washington; 
Cella  Moneta,  Boston;  Herman  Newman. 
Halifax  (Nova  Scotia):  Sara  Rosenberg,  Ed- 
monton (Alberta);  Rabbi  Charles  H.  Rosenz- 
veig.  Detroit  Leon  Weinberg,  Orange 
(Conn.):  Philip  Weiss,  Winnipeg;  Joseph 
Wilf,  Hillside  (New  Jersey). 

Executive  Director  Dr.  Samuel  R.  Mozes. 

Assistant  to  the  President  Rebecca  Patt 

AmaicAM  OATHxano  or  Jkwisr  Holocaust 
SuavivoRS 

SCHXDDLX  or  KVXRTS 

The  following  Is  the  tentative  schedule  of 
events  for  the  April  11-14  American  Gather- 
ing of  Jewish  Holocaust  Survivors.  It  is  fol- 
lowed by  more  details  on  each  component. 
Sunday,  AprU  10, 1983 

Noon-8:00  pjn.— Washington  Convention 
Center  Registration  and  Cbedc-In. 
Monday,  AprU  11, 1983 

8:00  aja.-8:00  pjn.— Washington  Conven- 
tion Center  Registration  and  Check-In. 
Opening  of  Exhibits.  Computer  Registry. 
Film  Program. 


8K)0  pjn.-10:00  pjn.— Capital  Centre: 
Opening  General  Assembly. 

raesday.  April  12. 1983 
MO  ajn.-9:00  pjn.— Washington  Conven- 
tion Center  Exhibits.  Computer  Registry, 
FUm  Program.  Seminars.  Programs  of  the 
SeocHid  Generation. 

4:00  pjn.  &  8:00  pjn.  (Tentative)— DAR 
Constitution  Hall:  Cultural  Event 

Wedneadaw.  AprU  13. 1983 

8K)0  ajn.-9HI0  pjn.— Washington  Conven- 
tion Center  (See  Tuesday  Activities). 

11:00  a.m. -Noon— West  Front  Steps:  Ore- 
mony  at  n.S.  Capitol. 

4:30  p.m.— Dedication  of  Holocaust  Memo- 
rial Site. 

5:30  pjn.— Sylvan  Theatre/Washington 
Monument  Closing  Ceremony  &  FarewelL 

TTturtday,  AprU  14.  1983 

8:00  a.m.-Noon— Washington  Convention 
Center  Exhibits/Computer  Registry. 

Several  elements  of  the  program  will 
begin  on  Monday  and  continue  through 
Wednesday.  They  Include: 

ExhibiU— Then  wlU  be  65  exhibits.  The 
major  ones  are  traveling  exhibits  from  Yad 
Vashem  (the  Holocaust  Museum  in  Jerusa- 
lem), the  Museum  of  the  Diaspora  (Tel 
Aviv),  and  the  Lochamei  Haghettot  (Israel). 
There  will  also  be  an  exhibition  set  up  by 
the  U.S.  Holocaust  Memorial  Council  fea- 
turing facsimiles  from  the  National  Ar- 
chives providing  that  the  Holocaust  was  a 
German  government  supported  and  spon- 
sored policy. 

Computer  Regiatry—A  major  part  of  the 
American  Gathering  will  be  the  Computer 
Registery  with  multiple  terminals  and  print- 
ers. The  Registry  will  assist  survivors  in 
seeking  reunion  with  family  and  friends. 
There  are  40.000  entries  of  Americar.  Jewish 
Holocaust  survivors  in  the  computer  bank. 

FUm  Prtvnom— Throughout  the  Gather- 
ing, films  will  be  shown  detailing  the  Euro- 
pean Jewish  community  before  the  war  and 
the  Impact  of  the  Holocaust  on  Jewish  life. 
The  films  will  emphasize  the  effects  of  the 
Holocaust  on  Jewish  culture  and  society  in 
Ehirope  before,  during,  and  after  the  war 
without  detailing  the  actual  atrocities  of  the 
Holocaust. 

Seminars— Tuesday  and  Wednesday  will 
also  include  a  series  of  seminars,  some  of 
which  will  be  six>nsored  by  the  Second  Gen- 
eration (children  of  Holocaust  survivors). 

Tuesday— Semin&T  subjects  will  include: 
Anti-semitism;  Raoul  Wallenberg;  Jews  in 
American  Political  Life;  Nazi  War  Criminals 
(sponsored  by  the  n.S.  Department  of  Jus- 
tice); Political  &  Social  Integration  of  Chil- 
dren of  Survivors  (sponsored  by  the  Second 
Generation);  and  Psycho-social  Issues  of 
Children  of  Survivors  (sponsored  by  the 
Second  Generation). 

Wednesday— Seminar  subjects  will  in- 
clude: Jewish  Genealogy;  Docimientatlon  of 
Life  Experiences  of  Survivors  and  Their 
Children  (sponsored  by  the  Second  Genera- 
tion); and  Education  of  Children  of  Survi- 
vors (sponsored  by  the  Second  Generation). 

Other  Activitiea 
Other  activities  taking  place  at  the  Wash- 
ington Convention  Center  will  Include  the 
taking  of  oral  histories  and  videotaped  his- 
tories taken  by  the  Video  Archive  for  Holo- 
caust Testimonies  at  Tale  University. 

Eventa  at  SUea  Other  TTian  the  Convention 
Center  Opening  General  Atsembly/Capitai 
Centre  (AprU  11) 
Keynote  Speaker  Elie  Wiesel.  Chairman. 

UJS.  Holocaust  Memorial  Council. 


Program:  Multi-media  presentation  on 
Jewish  life  before  the  War.  during  the  Holo- 
caust and  liberation,  and  surrlvors  after  the 
War. 

Cultural  performances  by  Israeli  groupc 
A  national  Israeli  dance  ensemble,  a  nation- 
al Israeli  choir,  and  a  chlldicn's  tUcuOt. 

CuUural  Svent/DAR  ConatitulUm  HaU 

(AprU  12) 
There  will  be  two  performances  to  aoomn- 
modate  all  the  registrants. 

The  program  will  be  hosted  by  Theodore 
Blkel.  Performers  will  include  Roberta 
Peters,  Mischa  Raizen.  the  Shalom  '83 
dance  troupe,  Glvapron  C^oir,  and  other  en- 
tertainers. 

V.S.  Capitol  Ceremony 
Survivors  will  be  joined  by  the  leadership 
of  the  House  and  Senate  at  a  symbolic  cere- 
mony on  the  steps  at  the  West  Front  of  the 
VS.  Capitol. 

•  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Days  of  Remembrance 
for  the  victims  of  the  Holocaust,  com- 
memorated every  year  at  this  time,  are 
observed  every  day  and  night  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  Holocaust  sur- 
vivors. We  are  honored  to  have  thou- 
sands of  American  survivors  of  the 
Holocaust  leading  us  in  oiu*  observ- 
ances this  week. 

1983  marks  anniversaries  of  world 
events  that  must  never  be  forgotten— 
the  40th  anniversary  of  the  Warsaw 
ghetto  uprising,  the  50th  year  since 
Hitler's  rise  to  power,  and  the  kernel 
of  hope  rising  out  of  the  abyss— Isra- 
el's 35th  year  of  statehood.  So  it  is  a 
time  of  remembrance  of  the  loss  and 
despair,  and  of  renewal.  Out  of  this 
dark  period  arose  a  synthesis,  a  com- 
munity of  victims  who  are  survivors 
fused  together  by  experiences  that  are 
diminished  by  retelling. 

The  Holocaust  is  unique  to  Jews. 
That  is  the  theme  of  Yom  Hashoa. 
Our  commitment  to  memorializing  the 
catastrophe  is  our  unique  legacy,  and 
the  Days  of  Remembrance  are  a 
yearning  to  universalize  the  lessons. 

The  special  focus  of  these  Days  of 
Remembrance  is  the  historic  American 
gathering  of  Jewish  Holocaust  survi- 
vors here  In  our  Nation's  Capitol  from 
April  11  through  14.  In  commemorar 
tion  of  this  week's  events.  I  am  privi- 
leged to  Include  in  my  remarks  to  my 
colleagues  some  moving  excerpts  from 
the  work  of  the  Honorable  EHle  Wiesel. 
chairman  of  the  U.S.  Holocaust  Me- 
morial Council,  taken  from  his  book. 
"A  Plea  for  the  Survivors." 

It  is  also  my  privilege  to  bring  to 
your  attention  the  statement  of  the 
Honorable  Mark  E.  Talisman,  vice 
chairman  of  the  U.S.  Holocaust  Me- 
morial Council,  to  be  presented  at  the 
national  ceremony  at  our  Capitol 
during  these  Days  of  Remembrance. 

As  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Holocaust 
Memorial  Council.  I  extend  my  greet- 
ings to  our  special  guests  this  we^ 
and  my  blessings  In  remembrance. 
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A  PUA  rOK  TBS  SUKVlTOaS 

At  flnt  idanoe  It  aeema  tamae:  a  plea  for 
the  mnrtvanT  Now,  ao  manjr  yean  after  the 
erentr  Vte  them  the  war  has  beoi  over  for  a 
loot  time,  Juit  as  tt  has  for  you.  The  gates 
of  hell  are  shut  The  executioner's  laws 
aboUabfld.  For  the  surrhrors.  as  for  everyone 
else,  the  nightmare  belongs  to  the  night  and 
Its  mysterious  kingdom.  Death  no  longer 
Uea  In  watt  for  them.  The  enemy  no  longer 
has  a  hold  on  than.  The  past?  Carried  away 
by  the  dead,  entombed  In  what  is  already 
considered  andent  history.  For  what  possi- 
bte  reason  would  the  survivors  need  to  be 
defended? 

And  yet— they  do  need  to  be  defended,  as 
much  as  the  victims  long  ago.  With  one  dif- 
ference: for  the  victims.  It  is  too  late. 

For  the  survivors,  too,  it  Is  getting  late. 
Tbeir  number  decreases.  There  are  not 
many  left,  fewer  and  fewer.  These  days  they 
most  frequently  meet  at  funerals.  Their 
ranks  are  thhmtng  rapidly.  Surely,  a  matter 
of  age.  But  there  is  something  else  as  well. 
Is  tt  poBsible  to  die  more  than  once?  Yes,  it 
is.  Those  who  have  come  out  of  Maidanek 
and  Belxec  die  again  and  again,  every  time 
they  Join  the  silent  processions  they  never 
really  left.  In  this,  in  this  as  well,  they  con- 
stitute a  separate,  doomed,  rapidly  disap- 
pearing mecies.  An  isolated  and  tragically 
maligned  species. 

Whfle  it  is  fashionable  these  days  to 
soothe  the  sensibilities  of  all  minorities- 
ethnic,  social,  religious  and  others— few 
seem  to  worry  about  offending  that  particu- 
Isr  minority.  Its  suffering  is  exploited,  dis- 
torted, monopolized,  embellished  or  de- 
based, according  to  the  need  of  the  moment. 
And  the  helpless  and  distraught  survivors 
have  no  alternative  but  to  submit,  let  it 
happen— and  say  thank  you. 

I  speak  without  bitterness  and  even  with- 
out anger.  I  feel  only  sadness.  For  you,  for 
an  of  us.  Together  we  have  bungled  a  story 
unlike  any  other.  An  event  that  by  itself 
should  have  brought  about  a  greater  sense 
of  awareness,  an  aU-encompassing  metamor- 
phosis, was  reduced  to  the  level  of  anecdote. 
As  for  us.  we  were  too  niunb,  too  weak,  and 
perhaps  too  timid  to  object  to  what  was 
happoiing  before  our  eyes. 

The  Holocaust  no  longer  evokes  the  mys- 
tery of  the  forbidden:  it  no  longer  arouses 
fear  or  trembling,  or  even  outrage  or  com- 
passion. For  you,  it  is  one  calamity  among 
so  many  others,  slightly  more  morbid  than 
the  others.  Tou  enter  it,  you  leave  it,  and 
you  return  to  your  ordinary  occupations. 
Tou  thought  yourselves  capable  of  imagin- 
ing the  unimaginable;  you  have  seen  noth- 
ing. You  thought  yourselves  capable  of  dis- 
cussing the  unspeakable;  you  have  imder- 
stood  nothing,  you  have  retained  nothing. 

You  have  retained  nothing  of  Its  blinding 
truth.  You  prefer  imitation,  embellishment. 
For  you.  all  these  horrors,  all  these  atroc- 
ities undoubtedly  are  terrible  but  not  ex- 
traordinary phenomena,  possibly  the  result 
of  mental  aberration.  Auschwitz?  The  deca- 
dence of  an  ideology.  Treblinka?  To  be  de- 
mystified, demythified.  Dachau  and  Mauth- 
ausen? Nothing  but  a  tremendous  and  tre- 
mendously convenient  theme  to  bolster  the 
theories  of  thinkers  and  the  ambitions  of 
poUttdana.  Once  robbed  of  its  sacred  aspect, 
the  Holocaust  became  a  fashionable  subject: 
good  to  impress  or  shock.  Recommended  to 
anyone  seeing  a  vehicle  to  climb,  succeed, 
create  a  sensation.  You  thought  that  you 
could  face  the  agmy  of  a  people;  you  have 
felt  nothing. 

One  reaches  the  point  of  longing  for  the 
days  when  only  a  few  people  dared  speak  of 


tt:  now  everybody  does.  Too  much.  And  too 
lightly.  Without  any  reticence.  One  disin- 
ters the  dead  in  order  to  question,  mutilate 
or  sQence  them.  No  matter  if  it  offends  the 
survivors.  No  matter  if  it  hurts  them.  Survi- 
vors are  ordinary  men,  like  all  the  others. 
And  perhaps  worse.  No  need  to  q>are  them, 
to  censure  oneself  when  talking  to  them  or 
about  them.  The  special  consideration  ex- 
tended to  them  yesterday  is  gone.  And  if 
that  displeases  them,  that  is  their  problem. 
Why  do  they  have  to  listen,  why  do  they 
have  to  watch?  Let  them  go  away.  If  they 
ask  questions,  if  they  make  trouble,  you  will 
have  to  still  their  voice  and  put  them  in 
their  place.  They  are  entitled  to  no  privi- 
leges; their  past  no  longer  protects  them. 

During  the  turmoil  the  victims  were  naive 
enough  to  feel  certain  that  the  so-called  civ- 
ilized world  knew  nothing  of  their  plight.  If 
the  killers  could  kiU  freely,  it  was  only  be- 
cause the  Allies  were  not  informed. 

"If  only  the  Allies  knew  .  .  ."  people  said 
to  one  another  in  the  ghettos  and  in  the 
camps.  If  only  Roosevelt  knew.  If  only 
Chiuvhill  knew.  If  only  the  Pope  knew.  If 
only  the  American  Jews  luiew  and  the  Eng- 
lish, the  Palestinian,  the  Swedish,  the  Swiss 
Jews,  if  only  they  knew  .  .  .  The  victims 
steadfastly  believed  that  when  they  knew, 
the  situation  would  change  Immediately. 
There  was  logic  in  their  reasoning:  Hitler 
and  Himmler  were  operating  the  death  fac- 
tories without  any  interference  because  the 
Allies  were  not  informed.  If  only  the  Allies 
were  to  know  of  Auschwitz.  Auschwitz 
would  cease  to  exist.  They  were  wrong.  The 
proof  is  definite,  irrefutable.  People  knew— 
and  kept  silent.  People  knew— and  did  noth- 
ing. 

At  that  time,  as  far  as  the  Allies  were  con- 
cerned, the  victims  were  already  counted  as 
dead.  No  effort  was  initiated,  no  political  or 
military  operation  undertaken  to  save  them. 
Among  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  strategic  and  diplomatic  plans 
elaborated  in  Allied  headquarters,  you  will 
not  find  many  designed  to  rescue  the  Jews 
from  death:  they  were  not  considered  worth 
the  effort  and  surely  not  the  risk.  Not  one 
commander  shifted  tUs  troops  in  order  to 
liberate  this  or  that  camp  ahead  of  sched- 
ule. 

True,  the  French  returned  to  France  and 
the  Italians  to  Italy.  But  the  great  majority, 
those  from  Central  Europe,  the  stateless  of 
all  descriptions,  had  no  homes,  no  families 
to  go  to.  All  those  broken,  trampled  men, 
those  exhausted,  humiliated  women,  those 
lonely  adolescents  for  whom  nobody  was 
waiting  in  their  Uttle  towns,  in  their  litUe 
hamlets  without  Jews,  where  could  they 
find  refuge?  Left  to  fend  for  themselves, 
they  vegetated  for  years  in  camp  barracks 
designated  for  "displaced  persons. 

The  gates  of  Palestine,  still  under  British 
mandate,  were  shut.  The  Western  European 
governments  grudgingly  admitted  small 
numbers  of  refugees.  I  shall  not  soon  forget 
my  frequent  trips  to  the  police  station  every 
time  my  "residence  permit,"  my  student 
card  or  my  travel  papers  needed  to  be  re- 
newed; only  rarely  did  I  come  across  a  clerk 
who  did  not  make  me  feel  my  status  of  un- 
desirable alien. 

The  refugees  with  the  gravest  problems, 
physical  or  other,  those  who  needed  help 
more  than  their  conorades,  were  welcomed 
only  by  Norway.  But  Norway  Is  a  small 
country  with  limited  resources.  And  so  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  "displaced  persons" 
were  forced  to  remain  in  the  crowded 
camps. 

The  time  may  have  come  to  tell  you  out- 
right what  we  have  l>een  repeating  to  one 


another  in  whiapos:  that  the  survlvon  were 
considered  intruders  and  treated  every- 
where without  affection,  and  surely  without 
love.  There  may  have  been  pity,  but  no  ten- 
derness and  particularly  no  brotherly 
warmth,  which  was  what  they  needed  most 
of  all. 

True,  his  survival  imposes  a  duty  on  htm: 
the  duty  to  testify.  Offered  to  him  as  a  re- 
prieve, his  future  must  find  its  imlson  d'Mre 
as  it  relates  to  his  past  experience.  But  bow 
is  one  to  say,  how  is  one  to  communicate 
that  which  by  its  very  nature  defies  lan- 
guage? How  is  one  to  tell  without  betraying 
the  dead,  without  betraying  oneself?  A  dia- 
lectical trap  which  leaves  no  way  out.  Even 
if  he  were  to  succeed  in  expresdng  the  un- 
speakable, his  truth  would  not  be  whole. 

And  yet  ...  In  the  very  beginning,  on  a 
continent  still  in  ruins,  he  forced  himself  to 
relent  enough  to  at  least  lift  the  veil.  Not  to 
free  himself  of  the  past;  on  the  contrary,  to 
asset  his  loyalty.  To  him,  to  forget  meant  a 
victory  for  the  enemy.  The  executioner 
often  kills  twice,  the  second  time  he  tries  to 
erase  the  traces  of  his  crimes.  Have  you 
read  the  autobiographical  documents  of  the 
Sender  Kommando  members  at  Birkenau, 
Janowska  and  Treblinka?  Those  were  the 
places  where  the  dead  were  killed,  where 
the  corpses  were  disinterred  to  be  burned, 
and  their  ashes  dispersed.  The  purpose  must 
have  been  to  expel  them  from  history. 
Worse,  to  deprive  them  of  the  history.  To 
prevent  their  lives  and  deaths  from  becom- 
ing part  of  human  memory.  And  so  the  sur- 
vivor told  himself  that  not  to  remember  was 
equivalent  to  becoming  the  enemy's  accom- 
plice: whosoever  contributes  to  oblivion  fin- 
ishes the  killer's  work.  Hence  the  vital  ne- 
cessity to  bear  witness  lest  one  find  oneself 
in  the  enemy's  camp. 

The  works  that  were  published  in  the  be- 
ginning? Witness  accounts.  Individual  sto- 
ries, autobiographical  documents— their  re- 
strained tone  contrasts  sharply  with  the 
atrocities  they  descrilx.  One  plunges  into 
them  as  into  a  bad  dream,  with  an  odd  sen- 
sation of  loss  and  anguish.  Obviously  one  is 
dealing  not  with  literary  creations  but  with 
a  genre  that  transcends  literature:  with 
something  else.  And  so  one  follows  the  pro- 
tagonist into  his  madness,  into  his  inevitable 
fall,  trying  as  one  goes  along  to  share  retro- 
actively in  his  pain  if  not  tils  solitude.  That 
Is  all  one  can  do,  that  is  the  only  thing  one 
can  do. 

For  in  those  days  the  literattire  of  testi- 
mony still  commanded  a  certain  respect.  As 
yet,  nobody  was  explaining  to  the  dead  how 
they  should  have  gone  to  their  deaths,  or  to 
the  siuvivors  how  they  should  be  living 
their  lives.  One  did  not  pass  Judgment.  Not 
yet. 

As  the  years  went  by,  the  outlines  became 
fujzy,  less  defined.  The  Holocaust?  A  de- 
sanctified  theme,  or  if  you  prefer,  a  theme 
robbed  of  its  passion,  its  mystery.  Eventual- 
ly people  lost  all  shame.  Today  anybody  can 
say  anything  on  the  subject  and  not  be 
called  to  order,  and  not  be  treated  as  im- 
poster.  Novelists  use  it  to  add  a  dimension 
to  their  fiction  and  politicians  use  it  to 
please.  Do  they  realize  that  they  are  chei4>- 
enlng  the  event?  That  they  are  emptying  it 
of  Its  substance?  Are  they  aware  of  how  the 
parodies  of  their  experiences  affect  the  sur- 
vivors? To  forestall  any  possible  objections, 
they  even  deprive  them  of  their  wretched 
right  to  their  "title."  Suddenly  everybody 
declares  himself  a  "Holocaust  survivor,"  rea- 
soning that  everybody  could  have  become 
one.  Today  it  is  possible  never  to  have  had 
to  confront  the  sadists  of  Mauthausen  and 
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the  overMen  of  Sachaenhauaen.  never  to 
have  suffered  torture  and  agony,  and  yet  to 
present  oneaeU  as  a  "camp  survivor." 
Slm^  because  Hitler  and  Mrhmann  waged 
war  on  all  Jews,  oil  liberals,  all  non-Aryans, 
oil  men  and  all  women  dedicated  to  Justice, 
liberty  and  peace. 

Let  no  one  misunderstand  me:  in  no  way 
do  I  suggest  that  the  concentration-camp 
phenomenon  ought  not  to  be  studied.  On 
the  contrary,  I  say  that  it  must  be  studied 
more  and  more,  in  all  its  forms  and  all  its 
expressions. 

There  is  no  more  urgent  theme  for  this 
analytical  and  self-analytical  generation. 
But  It  must  be  approached  with  fear  and 
trembling.  And  above  all,  with  humility. 
Some  writers  have  shown  that  this  is  poad- 
ble.  The  subject  transformed  them  into 
more  genuinely  intense  artists.  They  are 
few,  but  they  are  there.  Thinkers,  educators 
and  novelists,  they  are  there  and  their 
impact  is  reaL  Which  proves  that  even  those 
who  have  not  experienced  the  event  may 
learn  to  be  worthy  of  it. 

But  then  there  are  all  those  others  who 
are  recognizable  by  their  self-righteous,  ar- 
rogant demeanor;  we  resent  them  for  having 
placed  their  stamp  of  vulgarity  and  obsceni- 
ty on  the  victim's  universe. 

All  those  films,  those  worics,  those  spec- 
taculars that  attract  a  wide  audience  by 
showing  occupation,  collaboration,  deporta- 
tion, martyrdom,  slow  death,  instant  death, 
all  the  sordidness  of  war.  They  may  appear 
to  prove  that  finally  people  are  taking  an  in- 
terest, that  they  refuse  to  forget  and  want 
to  know.  Perhaps.  But  they  also  show  some- 
thing else— the  need  to  think  that  the  Holo- 
caust was  only  an  accident  of  history.  Noth- 
ing more.  The  Holocaust— an  imposing 
word,  and  so  convenient  to  use  as  back- 
ground for  anecdotes  in  which  Fascism  and 
eroticism  struggle  for  front  stage. 

The  days  when  people  held  their  breath 
at  the  mmtion  of  the  Holocaust  are  gone. 
As  are  the  days  when  the  dead  elicited  medi- 
tation rather  than  profanation. 

And  to  think  that  this  is  happening  in  a 
time  when  countless  executioners  are  still 
alive,  as  are  many  witnesses  and  victims. 
What  do  the  survivors  feel,  knowing  that 
the  murderers  live  among  them  in  peace? 
How  do  the  survivors  react  when  they  read 
that  their  past  is  nothing  but  sheer  fabrica- 
tion? What  do  they  feel  when  you  tell  them 
their  story?  When  you  claim  do  know  more 
about  it  than  they? 

Perhaps  Adomo  was  right.  After  Ausch- 
wits,  poetry  may  no  longer  be  possible.  Or 
literatuire.  Or  friendship.  Or  hope.  Or  any- 
thing. Maidanek  signifies  the  end.  All  that 
remains  from  the  fire  is  the  taste  of  ashes. 
Nothing  more,  nothing  else.  People  will  not 
understand  the  stammerings  of  the  survi- 
vors, who  thought  they  had  taught  man- 
kind its  most  fiery  lesson.  They  went  un- 
heeded. And  they  were  punished  for  having 
tried. 

For  them,  the  Holocaust  continued 
beyond  the  Holocaust. 

A  plea  for  the  survivors?  I  know,  it  seems 
insane.  It  is  not. 

Because  they  are  decreasing  in  numbers 
and  because  they  themselves  feel  misunder- 
stood and  unloved,  and  also  because  they 
have  locked  themselves  into  their  sorrow,  I 
thought  tt  important  to  make  this  plea  for 
them— for  all  of  us.  And  for  our  children.  So 
that  they  shall  know.  So  that  they  shall  re- 
member. 

This,  then,  is  their  request:  ignore  them, 
don't  speak  of  them,  grant  them  some  res- 
pite. If  you  cannot  communicate  with  them 


on  tlwlr  level,  do  not  try  to  bring  them 
down  to  yours. 

Accept  the  idea  that  you  will  never  see 
what  they  have  seen— and  go  on  seeing  now, 
that  you  will  never  know  the  faces  that 
haunt  their  nights,  that  you  will  never  hear 
the  cries  that  rent  their  sleep.  Accept  the 
Idea  that  you  will  never  penetrate  the 
cursed  and  mellbound  universe  they  carry 
within  themselves  with  unfailing  loyalty. 

And  so  I  tell  you:  You  who  have  not  expe- 
rienced their  anguish,  you  who  do  not  speak 
their  language,  you  who  do  not  mourn  their 
dead,  think  before  you  offend  them,  before 
you  betray  them.  Think  before  you  substi- 
tute your  memory  for  theirs.  Wait  until  the 
last  survivor,  the  last  witness,  has  Joined  the 
long  procession  of  silent  ghosts  whose  Judg- 
ment one  day  will  resound  and  shake  the 
earth  and  its  Creator.  Wait  .  .  . 

STATKIfKirT  OP  THX  HOHORABUE  MARK  E.  TaL- 
ISMAH,    ViCI    CHAntMAn,    VSS.    HOUXMUST 

Mm OKiAL  CouHcn. 

The  Week  of  Rememberance  which  we  ol>- 
serve  throughout  the  United  States,  will 
this  year  emphasize  the  blessed  survival  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  loved  ones  who 
emerged  from  the  ravages  of  the  Holocaust. 
They  are  here  by  the  thousands  with  us  in 
Washington.  We  are  remembering  together 
the  devastation  and  degradation  of  human- 
ity perpetrated  in  every  instance  under  the 
guise  of  "government,  law.  and  order". 

This  year  we  will  also  be  remembering  the 
heroism,  courage  and  fortitude  of  so  many 
who  resisted  the  behemouth  govenunental 
apparatus  trying  desparately  to  protect  dig- 
nity and  prevent  suffering. 

This  year  is  the  Fortieth  Anniversary  of 
the  Warsaw  Ghetto  Uprising.  Together  we 
will  retell  and  we  will  hear  anew  the  history 
of  this  imprecendented  period  of  courage 
against  unbelievable  odds,  so  that  our  chil- 
dren and  theirs  will  not  forget  and  will  learn 
the  story  to  tell  to  their  children. 

These  Days  of  Rememberance  are  a  vital 
link  with  civility.  These  days  allow  our 
nation  to  understand  how  governments  can 
coll^Me,  how  sanity  and  reason  can  disolve, 
and  that  governments  can  go  beserk  setting 
up  iLllllng  machinery  against  a  whole  people 
simply  because  of  their  origins  and  against 
millions  of  others  in  brutal  acts  of  war.  By 
not  forgetting,  we  pay  tribute  to  those  who 
died,  thus  to  assure  that  for  those  who  live 
and  are  yet  to  be  bom  that  we  consciously 
intend  never  to  allow  such  an  insanity  to 
occur  again. 

The  thousands  of  survivors  now  among  us 
lead  us  in  this  righteous  direction  and  will 
assure  that  we  wlU  not  go  astray. 

Before  these  hallowed  halls  of  our  na- 
tion's government  we  luiow  that  what  is 
being  done  here  In  these  special  Days  of  Re- 
memberance must  not  and  will  not  be  lost  as 
our  nation's  laws  are  written  in  the  name  of 
Justice  and  decency  in  this  great  democracy. 
It  will  ultimately  rest  within  the  hands  of 
the  lawnmkers  and  a  vibrant,  caring  citizen- 
ry that  the  tenets  of  democracy  will  be 
nourished  and  will  flourish,  never,  never  to 
allow  the  horrors  of  the  Holocaust  to  visit 
this  earth  again. 

It  is  therefore  a  particular  tribute  to  our 
democracy  that  we  assemble  by  the  thou- 
sands here  at  the  West  Front  of  the  Capitol 
itself  to  remember,  and  to  focus  upon  the 
desire  to  express  gratitude  to  this  great 
nation  which  is  now  the  home  to  thousands 
who  have  survived. 

Where  else  does  a  group  of  citizens  meet 
to  openly  and  In  the  spirit  of  oneness  with 
the  highest  leaders  of  their  govenunent? 


America  has  truly  been  a  land  for  enormous 
opportunity. 

Before  you.  Mr.  Vice  President  and  Mr. 
Speaker,  you  have  the  great  wonder  of 
America— people  who  have  survived  tragedy 
beyond  description,  who  have  resisted  ef- 
forts to  t>e  denied  their  very  lives,  their  hu- 
manity, their  souls.  You  have  before  you 
the  very  essence  of  the  finest  attributes  of 
the  human  spirit,  thousands  of  Americans 
who  contribute,  oiormoualy  to  the  great- 
ness of  America  remembering  what  hap- 
pened to  them  and  affirming  with  one  voice 
the  true  meaning  of  freedom,  liberty  and 
Justice  in  the  mune  of  all  humanity. 

We  i>ay  tribute  to  the  resilence  of  those 
who  stand  before  this  great  symbol  of 
American  Democracy  and  in  turn,  pay 
homage  to  this  great  democracy  which  will 
guarantee  the  suj-vival  of  freedom  for  each 
of  its  citizens  and  for  those  around  the 
world  who  seek  such  shelter.* 

Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  would  be  delighted  to 
5^eld  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  WYDEN.  I  very  much  i4>preci- 
ate  the  gentleman  jrielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  for  organis- 
ing this  special  order  commemorating 
the  Holocaust. 

Ever  since  I  was  a  little  boy,  I  have 
heard  the  stories  of  how  my  family 
came  from  Germany  in  the  late  1930b 
to  the  United  States.  Fortunately, 
they  were  very,  very  lucky. 

All  my  family,  except  for  one  elderly 
aunt  got  out  before  Kristal  Nacht, 
Crystal  Night^in  1938— when  it  was 
really  too  late. 

Some  of  my  people  fled  to  Holland, 
some  to  Great  Britain,  but  most  came 
to  the  United  States.  My  parents  start- 
ed off  in  New  York  City  in  an  apart- 
ment full  of  fleas  and  bed  bugs,  but  ev- 
eryone here  surely  can  understand 
how  glad  they  were  to  be  in  the 
United  States  of  America. 

They  were  overjoyed  because  ever 
since  1933  they  had  lived  in  fear  of 
their  lives.  My  mother's  father  was 
chief  of  staff  at  the  municipal  hospital 
in  Berlin  and  was  expelled  from  his 
position— totally  deprived  of  his  liveli- 
hood for  being  a  Jew. 

My  father's  father,  who  had  a  suc- 
cessful family  textile  business  which 
employed  350  people,  saw  his  business 
expropriated  by  the  Nazis  in  1938. 

My  father  was  expelled  from  public 
school  along  with  all  other  Jewish  kids 
in  1936,  but  he  wasn't  so  sad  to  go  be- 
cause he  used  to  be  beaten  by  class- 
mates for  not  giving  the  fascist  salute 
diuing  school  assemblies  where  Hit- 
ler's speeches  were  broadcast  on  the 
radio. 

It  took  my  father's  family  2  years  to 
get  their  Immigration  pi4>ers  with  the 
help  of  distant  relatives  in  New  YoiiL 
who  furnished  the  so-called  affidavits 
of  support  to  guarantee  they  would 
not  become  public  charges  in  this 
coimtry. 
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And  speaking  of  chargM.  my  father 
supported  the  whole  family  at  the  age 
of  IS  In  New  Yoi^  City  by  opening  a 
stamp  business.  Tou  might  ask  what 
my  grandfather  was  doing  during  this 
time.  LiteraUy.  his  life  fell  apart  in  the 
imited  States  because  of  his  Immi- 
grant experience.  He  lost  his  Identity 
and  never  radly  was  able  to  work 
meaningfully  again  and  never  could 
learn  English. 

LwAlly.  he  had  a  strong  wife  and  its 
worth  noting  that  as  was  the  case  in  so 
many  Jewish  families,  it  was  a  strong 
woman  who  was  willing  to  take  the 
risk  and  cut  the  family  lose  in  time 
from  the  established  ways  that  the 
Naxis  soiight  to  destroy. 

When  it  is  all  said  and  done,  my 
father  says  that  what  was  worst,  even 
in  the  days  before  the  death  camps, 
was  simply  fear.  Every  Jewish  family 
lived  with  the  uncertainty  of  never 
knowing  when  the  fatal  knock  was 
going  to  come  on  the  door. 

We  who  have  never  experienced  this 
fear  are  here  today  to  keep  those 
memories  alive.  We  cannot  forget,  and 
we  should  not  forget,  the  atrocities  of 
the  Holocaust. 

As  the  first  Jewish  Member  of  the 
UjS.  House  of  Representatives  from 
Oregon.  I  pledge  to  work  to  make  sure 
we  never  forget. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

B4r.  KEMP.  I  want  to  thank  my  col- 
leage  for  yielding  and  congratulate  not 
only  him  but  all  of  those  who  axe  par- 
ticipating in  tills  special  order. 

Edmund  Burke  at  one  time  said  that 
the  only  way  in  wliich  evil  can  tri- 
umph is  if  good  people  do  nothing.  In 
the  1930's,  when  the  Nuremberg  laws 
were  being  passed  and  nazlsm  was  rais- 
ing its  ugly  head  in  Europe,  good 
people  closed  their  eyes,  did  nothing, 
or  were  ignorant  of  what  was  happen- 
ing. The  results  were  devastating. 

It  seems  to  me  that  If  we  are  to 
assure  the  world  that  something  like 
the  Holocaust  will  never  happen 
again,  it  is  more  important  than  ever 
that  good  people  all  over  the  world  re- 
member and  that  we  do  speak  out  in 
memoriall^ng  this  event  in  history  in 
which  anti-Semitism  and  racism 
reached  its  highest  manifestation. 

The  gentleman  in  the  well  is  remind- 
ing us  that  next  week  the  Holocaust 
Memorial  Council  will  be  host  in  this 
Nation's  Capitol  of  those  men  and 
women  who  survived  that  ugly  blot  of 
tragedy  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
The  chairman  of  that  council  is  Elie 
Wiesel.  the  great  author,  a  Romanian 
Jew  living  in  New  York,  for  whom  I 
and  so  many  others  tuive  such  tremen- 
dous regard.  Elie  is  one  of  those  Holo- 
caust historians,  one  of  those  authors, 
and  giant  Intellects  who  is  doing  so 
much  to  remind  the  world  that  the 


only  way  in  which  we  can  prevent  a 
holocaust  again  is  to  make  sure  that 
the  eyes  and  the  ears  of  the  world  are 
open  and  alert  to  the  possibility  of  his- 
tory repeating  itself  unless  we  are  on 
guard. 

Hegel  said  the  only  thing  that 
people  have  ever  learned  from  history 
Is  that  no  one  ever  seems  to  leam  any- 
thing from  history. 

I  am  much  more  optimistic  than 
Hegel  was.  I  believe  that  people  do 
leam  from  history.  We  cannot  afford 
the  luxury  of  forgetting  that  tragedy. 

In  the  early  1970's.  when  I  first  was 
elected  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  my  first  trip,  my  first  "Junket" 
was  to  Poland,  and  on  a  day  off  during 
that  trip  someone  suggested  that  I 
might  go  from  Cracow  to  Auschwitz 
and  see  for  myself.  Never  having  been 
in   Europe,    much    less    having   seen 
something  as  ugly   as  Auschwitz,   it 
changed  my  life.  Not  being  Jewish,  but 
as  a  Christian,  this  Issue  affects  us  all. 
But  be  it  Jew  or  Christian,  the  fact 
that  an  Auschwitz  can  happen  in  the 
world  makes  it  absolutely  obligatory 
to  those  who  are  willing,  as  the  gentle- 
man in  the  weU  has  done  today,  to 
speak  out  and  alert  the  world  to  that 
danger  and  to  remind  us  that  next 
week  Is  not  an  attempt  to  focus  atten- 
tion solely  on  the  problem;  it  is  to 
make  sure  that  from  history  we  can 
draw  a  lesson  which  is,  it  seems  to  me, 
simple  yet  profound:  Do  not  allow  our 
eyes  to  be  closed  or  our  tongues  to  be 
silenced  to  the  threat;  to  make  sure 
that  the  voices  of  those  Holocaust  vic- 
tims will  not  fall  on  deaf  ears;   to 
remind  the  world  of  the  necessity  of 
making  sure   that   never   again   can 
something  like  that  happen;  and  to 
those  victims  who  are  coniing  from  all 
over  the  country  and  the  world,  to  Mr. 
Wiesel  who  is  going  to  speak  Monday 
at  the  Press  Club,  to  Republicans  and 
Democrats  alike,  to  men  and  women 
all  over  the  country  and  the  world 
who   are   reminding   us   that   in   the 
Soviet  Union  today  Jews  are  being  in- 
carcerated     simply      because      they 
happen  to  be  Jewish,  or  Christians  be- 
cause they  worship  from  the  Bible,  it 
Is  incredibly  important  that  this  spe- 
cial order  and  this  Memorial  Holo- 
caust CouncU  event  take  place  and 
that  the  Mordecal  Outcry  Week  of 
Christians  all  over  the  world  spealdng 
out  on  behalf   of  Shcharansky   and 
prisoners  of  conscience  again  not  be  si- 
lenced because  those  events  in  the 
1930's  could  have  been  prevented  and 
the  Holocaust  could  have  been  pre- 
vented. That  is  the  lesson  of  this  week. 
It  is  not  an  attempt  to  memorialize 
evil;  it  is  an  attempt  to  make  sure  that 
evil  does  not  triiunph.  That  requires 
each  and  every  one  of  us  who  have 
conscience  and  concern  and  compas- 
sion and  an  understanding  of  history 
to  Identify  ourselves  with  those  men 
and  women  who  are  going  to  be  here 
next  weelc 


So  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Yoiic 
who  is  a  friend  of  mine  as  well  as  a  col- 
league. I  want  to  thank  him  for  stand- 
ing up.  I)ecause  his  voice  is  heard  not 
only  in  these  Chambers.  I  am  sure  as 
other  voices  Join  o\xn,  we  will  be  heard 
around  the  world. 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  want  to  thank  my 
colleague  for  his  contribution  to  this 
special  order,  and  I  think  the  empha- 
sis he  makes  that  the  purpose  of  all 
this  in  the  end  is  not  merely  to  memo- 
rialize an  awful  tragedy  of  the  past, 
but  to  leam  for  the  future.  It  is  an 
Idea  that  is  certainly  in  the  forefront 
of  the  thinking  of  the  U.S.  Memorial 
Holocaust  Council,  of  which  I  am  one 
of  the  House  Members,  and  of  which 
our  good  friend.  Elie  Weisel  is.  as  the 
gentleman  pointed  out.  the  chairman. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman would  yield  Just  one  brief 
moment  further,  one  of  the  honors  of 
my  political  career  was  having  been 
recommended  to  be  on  the  coimcil  by 
Elie  Weisel  with  whom  I  had  dinner 
last  week  In  Florida  and  discussed 
these  issues.  That  was  a  great  honor 
and  I  appreciate  it  deeply.  I  consider 
him.  as  I  said  earlier,  one  of  the  giants 
of  our  day  and  age.  Next  week  Is  going 
to  be  a  particularly  poignant  time,  not 
only  for  the  survivors,  but  for  those  of 
us  who  care  deeply  that  this  type  of 
tragedy  never  happens  again. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Again.  I  thank  my  col- 
league.        

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  California. 
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Mrs.  BOXEai.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank  my  col- 
leagues, the  gentlemen  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Green  and  Mr.  Solarz). 
who  organized  this  special  order.  It 
has  very  personal  meaning  to  me  and 
to  my  family. 

To  speak  about  the  unspealcable.  to 
understand  the  ultimate  Institutional- 
ized Inhimianity  of  humanlcind  toward 
humankind  Is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
tasks  this  Member  of  Congress  has 
had  to  face.  That  is  why  this  com- 
memoration of  the  Holocaust  and  trib- 
ute to  Its  survivors  Is  so  important. 

We  must  be  made  to  think  about 
what  happened  not  so  long  ago;  we 
must  be  forced  to  look  within  our- 
selves to  try  and  deal  with  the  un- 
thinkable acts  of  one  person  against 
another.  We  must  be  forced  to  remem- 
ber although  we  do  not  want  to— al- 
though we  are  afraid  to.  And  we 
should  be  afraid— afraid  that  the  dai^ 
side  of  the  human  race  is  stiU  capable 
of  Inflicting  such  pain  on  a  fellow 
human  being. 

And  during  the  humiliation,  degra- 
dation, and  near  annihilation  of  a 
proud  and  ancient  people  there  were 


reasons  given— words  spoken— about 
how  this  people  was  responsible  for  aU 
the  Qla  of  a  society.  Misery  bred  more 
than  diaocmtent.  It  bred  unlmagined 
cruelty  and  savagery. 

And  the  people  who  survived  this 
Holocaust— what  can  they  derive  from 
life?  How  can  they  see  life  as  the 
sometimes  beautiful  experience  it 
should  be?  I  honestly  do  not  know. 
But  the  fact  is  that  they  have.  They 
are  loving  family  members  and  active 
community  members  and  leaders.  This 
is  what  we  must  look  at,  as  a  way  to 
find  some  message  for  today. 

The  human  spirit  lives  within  us  and 
cannot  be  kiUed  even  by  the  most  evil 
institutional  system.  This  human 
spirit  can  only  die  when  we  as  individ- 
uals become  callous  about  the  sanctity 
of  each  individual  life.  It  can  only  die 
when  we  fail  to  speak  out  when  we  see 
prejudice  of  any  kind  toward  any  indi- 
vidual in  society— whether  it  is  the 
Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union,  the  nuns  in 
El  Salvador,  the  blacks  in  South 
Africa  or  in  our  own  Nation.  It  can 
only  die  if  we  give  up  the  principal 
upon  which  this  coimtry  was  found- 
ed—the principal  of  individual  rights 
and  freedom;  if  we  become  silent  when 
within  our  own  country  dissent  is  muf- 
fled and  debate  stifled. 

The  unspeakable,  imthinicable  trage- 
dy of  the  Holocaust  of  any  annihila- 
tion of  any  people  leaves  a  residue  of 
steiwh  and  death.  Not  Just  death  of 
the  totally  innocent  men.  women,  and 
children  who  feel  the  imexplained  and 
irrational  wrath  of  an  angry  and  vi- 
cious mob.  but  the  death  of  the  spirit 
of  humanity  that  is  within  each  and 
every  one  of  us.  This  is  the  spirit  that 
differentiates  lis  from  other  living 
things— this  is  the  spirit  that  we  must 
nurture  within  ourselves,  our  children, 
our  leaders  of  today  and  tomorrow. 
Every  time  we  allow  a  violation  of 
human  rights  to  occiu-  within  our  own 
life  experience,  every  time  we  fail  to 
speak  up  either  as  citizens,  as  elected 
officials  and  most  of  all  as  members  of 
the  human  race,  we  damage  this  spirit. 
And  if  we  learned  anything  from  the 
Nazi  murderers  it  must  be  that  never 
again  In  our  own  lives  will  we  allow 
the  killing  of  the  human  spirit.  To  the 
survivors  of  the  Holocaust  you  have 
taught  us  that  lesson,  and  I  am  proud 
as  a  Member  of  Congress  to  salute 
you. 

BCr.  GREEN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  her  contribution. 

Mr.  OEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Itx.  OEKAS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Member  also  is 
grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  speak 
out  on  this  particular  issue. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  over  the 
years  to  participate  in  many,  many  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  ceremonies  in  com- 


memoration of  the  suffering  of  the 
people  who  underwent  the  terrors  of 
the  Holocaust  and  I  have  heard  beau- 
tiful words,  and  beautiful  hymns,  and 
prayers  that  have  accompanied  those 
ceremonies.  Each  one  was  more  beau- 
tiful than  the  other  and  ea£h  one 
more  meaningful  than  the  former. 

And  I  trust  that  what  we  will  be  ex- 
periencing next  week  in  Washington 
will  be  an  amplification  of  those  same 
niceties  and  celebrations  and  com- 
memorations that  we  have  witnessed 
before. 

But  I  must  say  that  over  the  years 
the  single  most  poignant  experience 
that  I  have  had  with  respect  to  this 
particular  issue  was  a  discussion  with  a 
victim  of  the  Holocaust,  during  which 
discussion  there  was  dteplayed  to  me 
the  concentration  camp  number  that 
was  branded  on  the  body  of  that 
victim.  To  see  that  and  then  to  visual- 
ize in  one's  mind  the  initial  imprinting 
of  that  brand  on  the  body  of  the 
victim  puts  the  reality  of  what  that 
victim  will  relate  to  us  about  the  trag- 
edies through  which  he  was  able  to 
endiu*e.  That  to  me  puts  the  final  im- 
print on  the  importance  of  what  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Green)  has  done  for  us  today  in  allow- 
ing us  to  speak  out  on  this  issue  and 
for  the  occasion  that  is  forthcoming 
next  week  in  Washington. 

There  is  one  other  theme  that  is 
drawn  from  aU  of  this  which  also 
comes  out  strongly  when  one  tallcs  to  a 
victim  of  the  Holocaust. 

And  that  is  what  should  be  extreme- 
ly important  to  Members  of  Congress 
that  deep  appreciation  that  each 
victim  of  the  Holocaust  feels  in  being 
in  this  country,  in  being  able  now 
today  to  relate  his  story  and  to  pro- 
pound what  he  feels  is  the  lesson  of 
the  era  through  which  he  endured  and 
to  emphasize  and  reemphasize  that 
only  in  America,  and  precisely  in 
America,  is  there  the  opportunity  to 
make  certain  tlirough  Its  actions  in 
the  leadership  of  the  world  that  this 
shall  never  occur  again. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  well  known  that 
the  Jewish  men.  women,  and  children 
of  Germany  and  other  E^uropean  na- 
tions were  viciously  exploited  diulng 
the  reign  of  Hitler.  Many  were  sent  to 
harsh  labor  camps  and  were  forced  to 
suffer  Imprisonment  imder  inhimiane 
conditions,  physical  violence,  exile, 
mental  suffering,  and  death.  Starva- 
tion was  too  slow  a  process  for  the 
Nazis  as  a  means  for  Idlling  Jews.  At 
Auschwitz  alone,  nearly  2  million 
people  were  exterminated  by  1944. 

Throughout  the  Holocaust,  a  total 
of  6  million  Jews  were  systematically 
murdered  by  the  Nazi  bureaucracy  and 
its  collaborators  as  a  central  act  of 
state  diulng  World  War  II.  Not  only  in 
quantity  of  violence  but  as  a  mass 
criminal  enterprise,  these  acts  were 
unprecedented  in  hmnan  history. 


Holocaust  survivors  live  with  a  pain- 
ful legacy  filled  with  monories  of  per- 
sonal tragedy.  The  victims  were 
healthy,  vital,  intelligent  people  who 
suffered  simply  because  of  their  reli- 
gion. It  is  important  to  inform  every- 
one, both  Jews  and  non-Jews,  of  the 
serious  impact  the  Holocaust  and  its 
aftereffects  have  had  on  today's  socie- 
ty. 

Because  the  Holocaust  was  a  horri- 
ble event,  its  gruesome  facts  and  de- 
tails cannot  be  easily  overlooked.  How- 
ever, we  need  to  commemorate  the 
Holocaust,  so  that  ugly  chapter  of 
world  history  will  not  be  repeated.  Let 
me  emphasize  the  Importance  of 
marldng  this  occasion  in  each  State 
legislature  as  well  as  here  in  Washing- 
ton. We  were  honored  to  do  so  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Legislature  in  recent 
years.  By  so  doing,  vigilance  will  be 
further  underscored,  humanity  pro- 
tected, and  democracy  strengthened 
by  the  rule  of  morality  and  the  law. 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution. 

I  am  happy  now  to  yield  u>  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  McHuGH). 

Mr.  McHUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
privflege  to  salute  the  participants  in 
the  remarkable  reunion  which  will 
take  place  here  in  Washington  in  the 
coming  weeiL 

I  speak  of  the  American  Gathering 
of  Jewish  Holocaust  Survivors,  who 
wiU  come  together  in  oiu*  Nation's 
Capital  for  several  days  of  historical, 
cultural,  and  memorial  programs.  The 
gathering  will,  according  to  the  Jewish 
calendar,  coincide  with  the  40th  anni- 
versary of  the  uprising  of  the  Warsaw 
ghetto. 

One  clear  purpose  of  the  gathering 
will  be  to  remember— to  remember  the 
Holocaust  as  the  most  awful  and  awe- 
some revelation  of  the  darkness  in 
human  hearts.  In  every  generation  it 
is  our  duty  to  remember  so  that  we 
may  remain  vigilant  against  that  dark- 
ness and  its  power. 

But  another  purpose  of  the  gather- 
ing will  be  to  celebrate— to  celebrate 
the  fact  that  so  many  were  able  to  sur- 
vive so  overwhelming  a  destructive 
force.  What  a  beautiful  word  that  is: 
"Survivor"— one  who  has  not  merely 
lived  through,  but  grown  to  a  new  and 
flourishing  celebration  of  life  in  its 
wholeness  and  possibilities.  In  that 
sense  the  Holocaust  survivors  show 
forth  in  a  unique  way  to  the  rest  of 
humanity  how  precious  our  human  ca- 
pacity is  to  grow  beyond  the  forces 
that  threaten  to  destroy  our  bodies 
and  our  spirits.  They  show  forth  how 
true  it  is  what  William  Faulkner  said 
in  his  Nobel  Prize  acceptance  speech, 
that  "man  will  not  merley  endure:  he 
WiU  prevaU." 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of 
the  gathering  will  be  to  bless.  When- 
ever human  beings  deeply  feel  and 
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freely  acknowledge  their  need  for  each 
other,  they  become  a  Ueasing  to  each 
other.  They  beoHne  most  fully  human 
in  their  transcendence  of  individuality 
and  In  the  ezerdse  of  their  freedom  to 
love  and  create  a  community  of  en- 
couragement and  support.  That  hlgh- 
eot  form  of  freedom  is  the  blessing 
that  the  Holocmust  survivors  will  share 
with  us  In  the  coming  days.  We  are 
honored  by  their  presence  in  our 
midst 

Mr.  OREEN.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  New  Toi^ 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  now  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Babtlett). 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Bfr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  jrlelding. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Orbh)  for  organizing  this 
q)ecial  order  which  gives  us  all  what 
we  need  which  is  a  chance  to  remem- 
ber. It  is  with  a  recurring  sense  of  sad- 
ness. I  think,  and  a  sense  of  collective 
memory  that  I  Join  with  my  colleagues 
in  recognizing  the  American  CHtther- 
Ing  of  Jewish  Holocaust  Survivors. 

This  event,  as  my  colleague  knows 
and  has  said.  Is  the  first  national  gath- 
ering together  of  Jewish  survivors  of 
the  Holocaust  since  World  War  II. 

This  gathering  represents  more  than 
a  simple  coming  together  of  brave 
people  who  lived  through  this  cen- 
tunr's  most  horrible  example  of 
hatred,  and  ignorance,  and  oppression. 

I  hope  this  event  stirs  in  all  Ameri- 
cans and  Indeed  throughout  the  world 
a  reaffirmation  of  the  strength  of  the 
human  spirit  to  simply  survive  and  to 
survive  even  the  most  severe  oppres- 
sion. 

This  week  will  refresh  our  memory, 
a  memory  so  that  this  generation  and 
future  generations  do  not  forget.  This 
gathering  of  brave  people  here  to  con- 
tonplate  the  blessing  of  freedom  and 
ronlnd  us  of  the  tragic  past.  We 
should  forget  that  people  throughout 
the  world  continue  to  be  subject  to 
persecution  and  harassment.  In  par- 
ticular. Jews  today  in  the  Soviet  Union 
are  under  increasingly  severe  persecu- 
tion. And  I  call  on  my  colleagues  who 
have  Joined  with  me.  and  others,  and 
the  American  people  to  use  this  gath- 
ering of  the  siirvivors  of  Nazi  oppres- 
sion to  keep  alive  their  awareness  of 
the  current  victims  of  Soviet  oppres- 
sion. Because  Soviet  Jews  are  contin- 
ually subject  to  imprisonment,  denials 
of  the  right  to  travel  and  emigrate, 
and  the  rights  of  religion,  as  well  as 
basic  other  human  rights  obligations. 

The  fight  against  Jewish  oppression 
and  i)ersecution  is  not  over.  The  fight 
against  oppression  throughout  the 
world.  In  Poland.  Lithuania,  Cambo- 
dia, and  elsewhere  is  likewise  not  over. 

But  the  bravery,  the  courage,  the 
Qtlrltual  strength  of  the  Holocaust 
survivors  are  as  much  examples  of  the 
human  dignity,  the  will  to  survive,  as 
It  is  an  example  of  the  Nazi  death  and 


concentration  camps  were  grisly  exam- 
ples of  man's  inhumanity  to  man. 

This  week  will  remind  us  of  the 
lesson  of  the  Holocaust.  The  lesson 
that  when  one  person  anywhere  in  the 
world  Is  persecuted,  and  oppressed, 
and  killed,  we  are  all  persecuted. 
When  one  of  us  is  a  slave,  we  are  all 
slaves.  If  there  is  one  concentration 
camp  in  the  world,  we  are  all  victims 
of  that  concentration  camp.  Pastor 
NiemOUer  in  the  1930's  said  it  best 
when  he  said: 

First  they  came  for  the  Communists,  but  I 
didn't  speak  up  because  I  wasn't  Commu- 
nist. And  then  they  came  for  the  Jews  and  I 
was  sUent  because  I  wasn't  Jewish.  Then 
they  came  for  the  trade  unionists,  but  I  was 
not  one  of  them  so  I  didn't  speak  up.  Then 
they  came  for  the  Catholics,  but  I  was  Prot- 
estant, so  I  was  silent.  And  then,  then  they 
came  for  me  and  there  was  no  one  left  to 
speak  up. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  for  this 
special  order. 

Mr.  OREEN.  I  thank  our  colleague 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Bartlett)  for  partici- 
pating. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  j^eld  to  our  col- 
league from  Florida  (Mr.  Smith). 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  am  very  appreciative  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  having  instituted 
this  special  order  today  to  aUow  the 
commemoration  and  allow  all  of  Con- 
gress to  speak  out  with  a  single  voice 
on  this  issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  stand  here  today  as  a 
person  who  has  lost  a  great  deal  of 
family  over  the  years  because  of  perse- 
cution. My  wife  has  lost  a  great  deal  of 
family.  The  world  has  lost  family  and 
we  are  all  the  worse  for  that  as  a 
result  of  what  has  happened  by  virtue 
of  persecution. 

On  the  40th  anniversary  of  the 
Warsaw  ghetto  uprising,  it  is  our  duty, 
our  obligation  to  honor  the  memory 
and  courage  of  Jews  who  took  up  arms 
against  overwhelming  numbers  of  Nazi 
invaders.  We  know  the  pain  of  remem- 
bering the  Nazi  genocide  committed 
against  our  people,  but  only  by  recall- 
ing that  sacrifice  can  we  prevent  this 
atrocity  from  happening  again. 

As  an  active  member  of  the  South 
Broward  Jewish  Federation  and  B'nal 
B'rith  and  the  Jewish  community  in 
general,  I  have  dedicated  myself  to 
many  causes.  Numbered  among  them 
are  the  plight  of  the  Soviet  and  Ethio- 
pian Jewry,  peace,  in  the  Middle  East, 
and  a  safe  and  secure  Israel. 

As  a  new  Member  of  Congress.  I 
have  cosponsored,  along  with  many 
others  in  the  Congress,  many  others, 
House  Resolution  67  and  House  Con- 
current Resolution  63,  which  call  upon 
the  Soviet  Union  to  comply  with  the 
Helsinki  Accords  by  pursuing  a  more 
humane  emigration  policy,  and  call  for 
the  release  of  Soviet  dissident  Anatoly 
Shcharansky  from  prison  so  that  he 
may   emigrate  to  Israel,  along  with 


other  Soviet  Jews  and  allow  the  onl- 
gration  of  Soviet  citizens  of  all  faiths. 
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Along  with  many  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues,  I  am  also  cospon- 
soring  House  Joint  Resolution  80.  pro- 
claiming the  week  of  April  17  as 
Jewish  Heritage  Week,  commemorat- 
ing the  anniversaries  of  the  niuaerous 
significant  dates  in  Jewish  history: 
Passover,  the  Warsaw  ghetto  uprising, 
and  Israel  Independence  Day. 

I  have  cosponsored  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 183,  which  proclaims  this  week 
of  April  10  through  16  as  the  Week  of 
Remembrance  for  the  Warsaw  Ghetto. 

It  was  not  easy  for  many  of  the  Hol- 
ocaust survivors  to  be  here  for  the 
first  national  gathering  of  American 
Holocaust  survivors.  The  survivors  and 
their  families'  dedication  is  the  visible 
expression  of  commitment  to  the 
Jewish  heritage:  We  shall  never 
forget. 

We  know  this  message  must  be 
passed  from  generation  to  generation 
if  we  are  to  maintain  a  sense  of  Jewish 
imity  and  support  for  the  continued 
survival  of  Israel. 

The  Jewish  people  need  to  fight  the 
recent  rise  in  anti-Semitism  by  educat- 
ing present  and  future  generations  of 
the  world.  The  Holocaust  survivors 
and  their  families  are  to  be  commend- 
ed for  their  efforts  to  preserve  tradi- 
tions. We  want  to  remember  the  ghet- 
tos, the  death  camps,  the  concentra- 
tion camps,  the  resistance,  and  the 
martyrs.  We  must  remember.  Mr. 
Speaker,  so  that  the  world  will  never 
forget,  and  that  terrible  tragedy  wlU 
never  again  be  visited  on  any  single 
hiunan  being  whose  life  crosses  the 
face  of  this  Earth. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (BCr.  Orkkn)  for  his  valuable  con- 
tribution in  Instituting  this  special 
order.       

Mr.  GREEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  LEIACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  Join  my  colleagues  In 
welcoming  the  American  Gathering  of 
Jewish  Holocaust  Survivors,  which 
convenes  here  in  Washington  next 
Monday,  April  11.  The  first  commemo- 
ration of  its  kind  in  this  country,  the 
gathering  Is  an  occasion  of,  immense 
moral  significance  and  an  occasion  for 
us  to  pause  and  remember— with  a 
profound  sense  of  humility  and 
sorrow— that  the  coming  days  also 
bring  with  them  the  observation  of 
two  of  the  most  terrible  milestones  on 
the  path  of  himian  history.  This 
Sunday,  the  eve  of  the  gathering,  is 
Yom  Hashoah.  Holocaust  Remem- 
brance Day.  Later  this  month,  we 
mark  the  40th  anniversary  of  the  he- 


roic but  doomed  uprising  of  the 
Jewish  fighters  in  the  Warsaw  ghetto. 

The  Holocaust  was  an  incomparable 
egpretlon  of  the  evil  and  intolerance 
that  lurks  below  the  siu'f ace  of  civil- 
ised society.  We  must  never  again  un- 
derestimate or  ignore  mankind's 
frightening  ability  to  submerge  its 
best  and  noblest  instincts  beneath  a 
veneer  of  pseudo-ideological  trappings. 
Wherever  the  flame  of  Intolerance 
still  flickers.  It  must  be  extinguished. 
The  conflagration  that  consumed  mil- 
lions of  innocent  lives  four  decades 
ago  must  never  be  repeated. 

But  the  gathering  of  more  than 
10,000  of  our  fellow  citizens  next  week 
can  also  remind  us  of  the  equal  capac- 
ity for  human  beings  to  surmount  the 
most  terrible  obstacles.  More  than 
40,000  Americans  are  among  those 
who  survived  Hitler's  death  camps. 
With  them,  we  bear  witness  to  the 
worst  and  best  in  human  nature.  With 
them,  we  welcome  the  dedication  on 
April  13  of  the  Holocaiist  Memorial 
site  In  our  Nation's  Capital. 

As  Members  of  Congress,  we  also 
face  the  profound  responsibility  to  ask 
why  there  were  not  more  survivors 
and  why  American  policy,  particularly 
in  those  months  immediately  preced- 
ing our  involvement  in  the  war  In 
Eiut>pe,  was  not  more  sympathetic  to 
immigrant  acceptance.  What  our  lead- 
ers knew  and  when  they  knew  it  is  a 
subject  carrying  troubling  morsd  impli- 
cations. Remembrance  of  tragedy  is 
Important,  nv^t  because  of  any  desire 
to  dwell  on  the  awesome  and  awful, 
but  for  the  lessons  it  Imparts  to  peo- 
ples today  as  we  deal  in  our  personal 
and  public  lives  with  prejudice  and  in- 
tolerance. As  Lincoln  would  have  said, 
it  is  meet  and  proper  to  remember 
these  events. 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Human  Rights  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 
I  therefore  Join  in  honoring  those  who 
suffered  and  died  heroically  in  the 
past  and  those  who  will  be  assembling 
here  in  Washington  to  make  sure  that 
the  memory  of  the  Holocaust  remains 
a  living  reminder  to  guide  us  away 
from  Inhiunanity  and  intolerance. 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OREEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  thank  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Orxsh),  and  I  appreciate  his  leader- 
ship on  this. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  It  is  important 
that  we  as  Americans,  and  not  simply 
those  Americans  who  happen  to  be  of 
the  Jewish  faith  or  Jewish  heritage, 
take  a  look  at  this. 

Dr.  Franklin  Llttell,  of  Temple  Uni- 
versity, many  years  ago  put  together  a 
group  that  did  some  work  and  has 
done  a  great  deal  of  work  on  the  Holo- 


caust, and  I  commend  him.  I  was  on 
the  advisory  committee,  and  I  regret 
to  say  that  I  was  not  a  very  active 
member  of  that  committee. 

I  think  what  our  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Iaacb),  has 
Just  said  is  Important,  that  we  try  to 
learn  the  lessons  of  history.  One  is 
that  hiunanlty  can  be  very  inhumane 
if  restrictions  are  not  placed:  and  a 
second  lesson  is  that,  at  the  very  time 
that  Hitler  was  persecuting  the  Jews, 
many  refugees  wanted  to  come  to  the 
United  States.  I  regret  to  say  that  we 
were  not  a  generous  people  in  opening 
our  doors  to  them. 

Part  of  the  tragedy  of  that  era  can 
rest  right  here  on  our  shores.  It  is  a 
lesson  we  ought  to  remember. 

Third,  we  ought  to  stand  up  when 
there  is  a  lack  of  compassion,  a  lack  of 
humanity  on  the  part  of  people  any- 
where, and  we  ought  to  stand  up 
within  our  own  borders.  What  hap- 
pened to  the  Japanese  Americans 
during  World  War  II  is  a  part  and 
parcel  of  this  very  thing  we  are  talking 
about. 

There  are  other  examples,  unfortu- 
nately, in  our  own  history  that  we 
cannot  look  back  to  with  pride. 

And  speaking  of  standing  up,  it  also 
means  standing  up  on  behalf  of  those 
of  the  Jewish  faith  or  other  faiths  in 
the  Soviet  Union  today  who  face  spe- 
cial problems. 

I  happen  to  be  one  who  believes  we 
ought  to  be  moving  much  more  vigor- 
ously for  an  arms  control  agreement, 
and  my  sense  is  that  if  we  could  im- 
prove relations  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
we  could  probably  have  more  immigra- 
tion. But  I  would  also  say  to  our 
friends  in  the  Soviet  Union  who  moni- 
tor what  happens  on  this  floor  that 
one  of  the  ways  you  can  build  a  better 
relationship  in  the  United  States  and 
better  public  opinion  is  to  be  generous 
to  people  like  Mr.  Shcharansky.  to  be 
generous  to  people  like  Dr.  Sakharov. 
And  I  would  specifically  like  to  men- 
tion a  couple  whom  I  visited  on  my 
last  trip  to  the  Soviet  Union.  You 
never  see  their  names  in  the  headlines. 
It  is  Professor  and  Mrs.  Naum 
Meiman.  Prof.  Meiman  is  71  years  old. 
I  do  not  know  how  old  his  wife  is.  He 
wants  to  emigrate  to  Israel.  He  has 
been  part  of  the  Helsinki  Watch  Com- 
mittee there  in  Moscow. 

I  believe  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  be  doing  themselves  a  favor  by 
letting  people  like  Professor  and  Mrs. 
Meiman  emigrate.  And  our  friends  in 
the  Soviet  Union  ought  to  also  know 
that  people  like  the  Meimans  have 
friends  here  in  Congress  and  in  the 
United  States.  We  are  concerned.  The 
great  lesson  of  the  Holocaust  is:  We 
cannot  be  tmconcemed  about  the 
plight  of  humanity  anywhere.  I  hope 
we  learn  that  lesson. 

I  commend  my  colleague  again  for 
his  leadership. 


Mr.  GREEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PHILIP  M  CRANE.  BCr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OREEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man fromllllnois. 

Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  j^eldlng. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  proudly  Join  my  col- 
leagues in  this  si>eclal  order  to  com- 
memorate the  heroic  persons,  living 
and  dead,  whose  lives  were  imalterably 
Influenced  by  the  Holocaust  and  want 
to  compliment  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  New  York  for  taking  this 
special  order. 

All  America  must  remember  the  les- 
sons of  this  tragic  display  of  man's 
gross  inhumanity  to  man.  It  is  timely 
that  many  Jewish  survivors  of  the 
Holocaust  have  come  to  Washington 
today— the  40th  anniversary  of  the 
Warsaw  ghetto  uprising— to  dedicate 
the  Holocaust  Memorial  Museum  as  a 
permanent  site  in  our  Nation's  Cap- 
ital. 

Those  who  survived  the  Holocaust 
speak  a  common  language,  regardless 
of  the  diverse  European  nations  from 
which  they  came.  Only  they  can  pass 
on  their  knowledge  of  the  unspeakable 
atrocities  perpetrated  against  millions 
of  Jews  and  others  by  the  Nazis  in 
towns  and  concentration  camps  under 
German  occupation.  These  survivors 
can  well  remember  the  horrible  scenes 
which  occurred  in  those  places. 
Dachau.  Soblbor.  Trebllnka.  Chelmno. 
And  Oswiecim.  the  quiet  and  unblem- 
ished town  of  rural  Poland  which, 
imder  the  German  name  of  Auschwitz, 
would  earn  world  infamy  as  the  great- 
est chamel  house  this  Earth  has  seen. 

I  wish  I  could  stand  here  today  and 
report  that  the  nations  of  the  world 
have  learned  something  from  that 
dismal  experience.  Sadly,  this  is  not 
true.  A  whole  new  generation  has  ma- 
tured since  World  War  II.  In  too  many 
cases  these  younger  persons  have 
taken  freedom  for  granted.  Some  re- 
member the  Holocaust  only  as  a  page 
in  history.  Others  doubt  that  the  sys- 
tematic slaughter  occurred  in  such 
large  proportion.  Some  have  simply 
chosen  to  forget  that  the  Holocaust 
took  place  at  all. 

The  ultimate  tragedy  is  that  geno- 
cide has  continued  since  World  War  n 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  in  Uganda,  Viet- 
nam, and  Cambodia  and  under  the 
auspices  of  several  other  totalitarian 
regUnes.  It  has  occurred  on  an  even 
wider  scale  in  the  People's  Republic  of 
China.  That  this  statement  should 
come  as  a  surprise  to  many  is  a  shock- 
ing indictment  of  our  growing  igno- 
rance of  and  immunity  to  genoddal 
practices. 

The  clear  lesson  is  that  only  the 
great  democracies  of  the  world  have 
shown  a  consistent  respect  for  the  In- 
alienable rights  and  sanctity  of  Uie 
human  being.   If  nothing  else,   the 
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xuemoTy  of  the  Holoeauit  must  remind 
all  of  us  thmt  peace  and  freedmn— the 
goals  of  a  self-governing  republic— 
cannot  be  gained  or  maintained  cheap- 
ly. Our  admowledgment  of  this  pris- 
tine truth  offers  Holocaust  survivors 
comfort  in  knowing  that  their  rela- 
tives and  friends  did  not  perish  in 
vain. 

We  share  citizenship  in  the  most 
humane  nation  the  world  had  ever 
known.  Iltemal  vigilance  is  required  to 
preserve  the  advancements  we  have 
made.  We  must  be  ever  resistant  to 
the  totalitarian  regimes  which  so  clev- 
erly utter  vague  sounding  promises  of 
goodness  while  continuing  to  act  in 
the  opposite  direction. 

This  commemoration  strikes  close  to 
home  with  me.  My  brother-in-law. 
Andrew  B.  Ross,  is  a  Hiuigarian  Jew 
by  birth  and  a  survivor  of  Belsen. 
While  he  had  an  aunt  and  uncle,  who 
fled  Budapest  on  the  eve  of  the  perse- 
cution, who  survlvled  the  war.  they 
have  since  passed  away  leaving  Andy 
as  the  sole  surviving  member  of  his 
family. 

I  flrst  met  Andy  in  the  Army.  I  was 
impressed  with  the  thoughtfulness. 
consideration,  courtesy,  and  concern 
he  demonstrated  toward  others— 
myself  included.  In  the  depersonalized 
environment  of  the  military,  these 
qualities  stood  out  more  than  ever.  As 
I  got  to  know  Andy  better.  I  learned  of 
his  personal  tragedy. 

"If  anyone  has  a  right  to  say  the 
world  owes  him  a  living,"  I  told  him 
once,  "it  surely  is  you." 

But  Andy  is  one  of  those  people  who 
gives  more  in  this  life  than  he  takes.  I 
asked  him  on  one  occasion  what  his 
personal  beliefs  were.  "I  believe  in 
Ood."  he  replied,  "and  I  beUeve  that 
you  should  alwajrs  help  other  people 
when  you  can  and  avoid  hurting 
others  to  the  best  of  your  ability." 

With  this  brief  statement,  Andy  ba- 
sically summarized  both  Old  and  New 
Testament  themes.  But  it  has  stayed 
with  me  for  30  years  and  is  a  conven- 
ient daily  guide  for  one  and  all. 

So  long  as  one  man  suffers  persecu- 
ti<m.  all  men  do.  The  ongoing  horrors 
perpetrated  most  especially  by  the  So- 
viets against  all  who  refuse  to  worship 
the  state— Jews  and  Christians  alike- 
must  alert  us  to  a  recognition  that  the 
terrors  of  the  Holocaust  are  not  dead 
in  this  world,  and  that  we  must  rededi- 
cate  and  reconsecrate  ourselves  to  the 
elimination  of  such  inhumanity  world- 
wide. Anything  leas  is  to  forget  those 
who  perished  during  World  War  II  at 
the  hands  of  dehimianizing  agents  of 
the  sick  Ideology  that  insists  govern- 
ment is  a  substitute  for  Ood  and 
mortal  divinities  should  be  allowed  to 
determine  the  damned  and  the  elect. 

Mr.  OREEN.  I  thank  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  for  his 
participation. 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Bfr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  PHnJP  M.  CRANE.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  ^Teaker,  I  am  honored  to  Join 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Ohssh)  in  saying  a  few  words  about 
the  meaning  of  the  coming  event. 

On  Sunday,  our  house  is  going  to  be 
blessed  by  a  visit  from  three  people 
from  the  gentleman's  State.  We  do  not 
know  them;  we  have  not  met  them  yet. 
They  are  coming  here  for  the  events 
next  week. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  event  next  week, 
the  American  Gathering  of  the  Jewish 
Holocaust  Survivors,  is  the  center- 
piece, as  we  know,  of  a  nationwide  ob- 
servance of  Holocaust  Remembrance 
Day.  There  will  be  many  similar  cere- 
monies throughout  the  country. 
Indeed,  I  will  be  privileged  on  Sunday 
to  Join  in  remembrances  In  a  Holo- 
caust memorial  service  In  the  district 
that  I  represent  at  B'nal  David  Syna- 
gogue in  Southf  ield,  Mich. 

This  entire  period,  hb.  Speaker,  is 
an  occasion  of  many  emotions  and 
many  lessons.  Above  all,  it  is  a  time  to 
remember,  to  remember  the  6  million 
Jews  who  were  Idlled  in  the  Holocaust, 
to  remember  the  attempts  of  a  govern- 
ment to  exterminate  a  people,  to  re- 
member the  selfless  efforts  by  name- 
less individuals  who  risked  and  some- 
times sacrificed  their  lives  in  order  to 
stop  some  small  part  of  the  horror. 

This  Is  also  an  occasion  to  be  thank- 
ful and  to  be  proud.  Those  Jews  who 
managed  to  escape  the  Holocaust  are 
thankful  for  the  efforts  of  Americans 
to  help  them  start  new  lives  of  free- 
dom and  of  dignity.  Americans  can  be 
proud  of  our  help  in  resettling  Holo- 
caust survivors  and  of  this  coimtry's 
support  for  the  State  of  Israel. 

But  this  is  also  an  occasion  to  be 
watchful.  The  Holocaust  emixxlied  the 
ultimate  peril  of  infringement  on  the 
sanctity  of  human  rights.  This  coun- 
try must  continue  to  fight  abuses  of 
himian  rights  and  serve  as  a  refuge  for 
oppressed  people  everywhere. 

But  there  are  continuing  signs  that 
not  all  of  the  lessons  of  the  Holocaust 
have  been  learned.  For  example, 
German  schoolchildren  show  a  fright- 
enlngly  low  level  of  awareness  of  the 
atrocities  of  the  Holocaust.  And  there 
is  the  ironic  fear  that  the  trial  of 
Klaus  Barbie,  by  focusing  attention  on 
the  role  played  by  some  French  na- 
tionals in  the  extinction  of  countless 
persons,  might  fuel  anti-Semitic  feel- 
ings in  that  country.  And  then  there 
are  countries  that  are  rewriting  their 
histories  to  erase  dishonorable  periods 
in  their  pasts. 

And  so  I  am  esi>ecially  appreciative 
of  this  opportunity  to  Join  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  and  of  his  initia- 
tive, because  there  are  these  danger- 
ous signs— signs  which  show  us  that 
there  is  much  remembering  still  to  be 
done.  If  we  want  to  prevent  the  past 


horror  from  ever  happening  again,  it 
is  essential  that  we  never,  never 
forget.      

Mr.  QKEES.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  COUOHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  OREEN.  I  yield  to  my  ooUeague 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee,  the 
gentleman    from    Pennsylvania    (Mr. 

COUOHLIH). 

Mr.  COUOHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  Join  in  congratulating  my  col- 
league for  holding  this  special  order 
and  all  of  my  colleagues  in  calling  at- 
tention to  Holocaust  Remembrance 
Day.  It  is  the  ultimate  lesson  in  histo- 
ry, really,  that  this  signifies.  It  is  the 
horrible  atrocities  that  can  take  place 
and  do  take  place  imder  tyrannical 
governments.  It  is  the  inhumanity  of 
man  to  man  that  happens  all  too  fre- 
quently under  all  forms  of  govern- 
ment. And  certainly  Holocaust  Re- 
membrance Day  is  a  symbol  of  that  in 
its  most  ultimate  way. 

Mr.  Speaker,  among  the  darkest 
pages  in  the  history  of  mankind  are 
those  that  tell  of  the  Holocaust— the 
systematic  slaughter  of  6  million 
Jewish  men,  women,  and  cliildren 
during  World  War  11  by  Nazi  Germany 
and  its  minions. 

Would  that  the  American  Gathering 
of  Jewish  Holocaust  Survivors  in 
Washington  D.C.,  be  unnecessary.  But, 
unfortunately,  it  is  necessary.  More- 
over, it  is  necessary  that  we  recall  that 
unprecedented  barbarism  so  today's 
generations  and  those  yet  to  come  un- 
derstand what  can  happen  when  war 
overcomes  reason. 

There  are  those  among  us  who 
would  have  us  believe  that  there  was 
no  Holocaust— that  the  death  camps 
and  gas  chambers  are  a  gruesome 
hoax.  Others  would  have  us  forget— 
blot  out  the  horrible  memories  of  in- 
cinerated bodies  and  gaunt  frames  of 
barely  alive  survivors. 

To  do  either  would  be  to  betray  our 
commltment  to  mankind. 

The  enormity  of  the  Holocaust 
crimes  tends  to  desensitize  our  feel- 
ings. The  tableau  is  so  unbelieving 
that  it  becomes  only  a  surrealistic 
nightmare  from  the  newspivers  and 
news  films  of  a  past  to  be  forgotten. 

The  death  of  an  individual  moves  us. 
Yet,  the  Holocaust  was  so  overpower- 
ing in  nimibers  killed  and  depravities 
committed  that  it  numbs  the  heart 
and  the  mind.  We  cannot  let  this 
happen  and  so  we  call  attention  to  the 
Holocaust,  lest  history  be  permitted 
another  atrocity  equal  or  greater. 

The  Holocaust  is  remembered  also  so 
we  do  not  forget  that  lesser  slaughters 
of  peoples  because  of  religion,  color,  or 
ethic  origin  have  been  taking  place 
around  the  globe  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  Along  with  the  rest  of 
the  civilized  world,  perhaps  we  in  this 
country  have  looked  the  other  way  or 
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have  not  exerted  enough  effort  to  pre- 
vent future  slaughters  or  to  bring  to 
aooount  those  responsible. 

The  dvHlaed  world  can  do  better.  We 
as  a  government  and  as  a  people  can 
do  better.  We  must  do  better. 

I  know  that  I  shall  be  haunted  con- 
stantly by  memories  recalled  when  I 
stood  at  the  B£artyrs'  Shrine,  Yad 
Vashem.  in  Jerusalem.  In  that  cradle 
of  Christianity  and  Judaism.  Yad 
Vashem  stands  as  an  unforgiving  re- 
minder of  how  far  we  traveled  from 
Bethlehem  to  Dachau,  and  how  little 
we  learned. 

Lest  we  forget. 

Mr.  OREEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  for  his  comments. 
•  Mr.  LEVTTAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
want  to  focus  attention  to  a  mass 
genocide  that  happened  over  40  years 
ago,  but  which  is  today  as  ^vid  a 
memory  as  if  it  had  occurred  yester- 
6as.  We  must  not  forget. 

The  Holocaust,  at  the  hands  of  Nazi 
Germany,  and  that  is  what  I  am 
speaking  about  today,  was  unprece- 
dented; never  before  in  human  history 
had  genocide  l>een  an  all-pervasive,  bu- 
reaucratic, government  policy,  unaf- 
fected by  territorial  or  economic  ad- 
vantage and  unchecked  by  moral  or  re- 
ligious constraints.  The  Holocaust  was 
the  systematic  extermination  of  6  mil- 
lion Jews  and  countless  other  people 
by  the  Nazis  and  their  collaborators  as 
a  central  act  of  state  during  the 
Second  World  War.  As  darkness  came 
over  Europe,  millions  of  other  peoples 
were  swept  into  this  net  of  death.  The 
overriding  obsession  of  Adolf  Hitler 
became  the  purpose  of  the  Nazi  state; 
transcending  the  cause  of  victory  in 
the  war.  Even  after  the  defeat  of  Nazi 
Germany  on  the  Russian  front,  when 
it  was  evident  that  the  Germans  had 
lost  the  war,  the  killings  were  intensi- 
fied in  a  last  desperate  attempt  at 
complete  annihilation  of  an  entire  cul- 
ture. Adolf  Hitler  asked  the  Final  So- 
lution—the death  of  every  Jew— and 
even  after  40  years,  the  horror  of  his 
obsession  and  the  fact  that  others  car- 
ried out  his  orders  to  Idll  are  too  much 
for  the  human  mind  to  comprehend, 
but  we  have  to  remember. 

We  have  to  rememl>er!  But,  whsr? 
Why  should  we  memorialize  such  a 
tragic  and  senseless  dehumanlzation  of 
any  people?  Forgetfulness  would  be 
easier  because  man's  ability  to  cope 
with  his  condition  was  shattered  in 
the  Holocaust;  he  was  pushed  to  his 
limits  and  Ijeyond,  and  so,  today,  we 
cry  out  from  the  depths  of  our  souls: 
"Why  do  you  want  us  to  remember 
and  feel  the  pain  and  ache  in  our 
hearts  again  today"? 

We  have  to  remember  so  that  we  will 
not  let  it  happen  again.  We  must  re- 
member that,  when  one  person  is  per- 
secuted or  enslaved,  none  of  us  are 
safer  or  free. 

In  Washington,  next  week,  there  will 
be  approximately  12,000  survivors  of 


the  Holocaust,  among  them  several 
hundered  from  the  State  of  Georgia; 
some  of  whom  I  know  well  and  count 
among  my  best  and  closest  friends.  I 
want  to  welcome  each  of  the  survivors 
to  Washington.  The  stories  of  their 
lives  during  internment  and  their  ulti- 
mate survival  would  be  more  moving, 
more  horrifying,  and  more  suspensef iiI 
than  any  novel  ever  written.  Their 
lives  since  then  have  been  a  history  of 
achievement,  dedication,  success  and 
love  for  their  feUowman  that  inspires 
and.  at  the  same  time,  leaves  one  hum- 
bled and  shakejf'with  the  Imowledge 
of  their  courage  and  fortitude.  They 
have  made  a  new  life  in  this  land  of 
freedom  and  have  earned  the  respect 
of  their  follow  citizens.  We  thank  God 
that  they  survived  and  that  they  came 
to  our  great  coimtry. 

We  will  not  forget  the  Holocaust.* 
•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
eagerly  support  this  special  order 
which  observes  the  occasion  of  the 
first  American  Gathering  of  Jewish 
Holocaust  Survivors.  It  is  important 
for  all  of  us  to  pause  and  remember 
one  of  history's  darkest  periods. 

As  all  of  you  know,  the  week  of  April 
11  to  14  has  been  designated  as  "Days 
of  Remembrance"  of  the  Holocaust. 
The  American  Gathering  of  Holocaust 
Survivors  is  a  special  feature  of  "Days 
of  Remembrance  Week."  Also  included 
in  this  week's  activities  will  be  a  spe- 
cial day  for  remembering  the  40th  an- 
niversary of  the  epic  Warsaw  Ghetto 
Uprising.  During  the  same  week,  the 
Holocaust  Memorial  Museum  will  be 
dedicated.  Those  who  perished  as  a 
result  of  Nazi  terror,  millions  of  indi- 
vidual men,  women,  and  children 
whose  lives  were  taken  so  senselessly, 
must  never  be  forgotten. 

The  coming  together  here  in  Wash- 
ington is  the  first  meeting  of  Ameri- 
can survivors  of  the  Holocaust.  This 
assembly  should  touch  the  heart  of 
every  American.  The  purpose  of  the 
gathering  is  to  express  gratitude  to 
the  American  Government  and  its 
people  for  providing  the  victims  of  the 
Holocaust  with  a  home  and  new  lives 
after  the  war. 

The  assembled  survivors  will  also 
honor  their  martyred  brothers.  Over 
12,000  Jewish  American  survivors  are 
expected  to  attend.  These  victims  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  gather  togeth- 
er to  seek  lost  family  and  friends  and 
to  talk  of  past  sufferings  and  shat- 
tered lives.  Also  included  will  be  ex- 
pressions of  American  solidarity  with 
Israel  and  discussions  of  the  contribu- 
tions which  the  survivors  made  to 
enrich  America  and  its  society.  They 
will  certainly  come  together  before 
they  go  home  to  reflect  and  pray  that 
the  Holocaust  will  never  happen 
again. 

I  believe  that  a  coming  together  of 
this  nature  in  Washington,  the  capital 
of  the  free  world,  is  long  overdue.  It  is 
most  fitting  that  the  few  survivors  of 


the  great  Jewish  oommunltlei  of 
Europe  should  gather  together.  They 
will  mourn  the  6  million  Jews  who  per- 
ished and  will  remind  the  world  of  the 
dangers  of  hate  and  bigotry. 

We  Americans  can  be  Justly  proud  of 
our  role.  We  put  an  end  to  Naad 
tryaimy  and  opened  the  gates  of  the 
death  camps.  The  United  States  wel- 
comed over  100,000  of  those  who  re- 
tiuned  from  the  ashes.  America  gave 
these  survivors  the  opportunity  to 
become  proud  and  productive  citizens. 
They  met  and  exceeded  our  highest 
expectations.  Let  us  all  hope  that  man 
will  learn  from  his  past  mistakes.  Let 
us  all  Join  together  to  insure  that  such 
cruelty  and  horror  can  never  hi^pen 
again.  The  world  can  be  better  if  we 
will  make  it  so. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  of  hope  that  I 
strongly  support  the  special  order.* 
•  BCr.  ANNUNZIO.  VLr.  Speaker,  I  Join 
with  my  colleagues  in  honoring  the 
first  American  Gathering  of  Jewish 
Holocaust  Survivors,  which  will  con- 
vene in  Washington  on  April  11  to  14, 
in  a  solemn  and  historic  coming  to- 
gether of  over  12,000  survivors  and 
their  families. 

This  event  will  provide  a  unique 
forum  to  t>ear  witness  against  the  bar- 
baric atrocities  committed  by  the 
Nazis  during  one  of  the  darkest  peri- 
ods in  the  history  of  the  world.  By 
telling  and  retelling  their  painful  sto- 
ries during  these  "Days  of  Remem- 
brance," these  courageous  men  and 
women  sanctify  the  victims  of  the  Hol- 
ocaust, and  keep  the  lessons  of  this 
tragedy  alive  for  all  generations  to 
follow  them. 

The  world  must  never  forget  the  un- 
speakable crimes  systematically  perpe- 
trated against  the  Jewish  people  and 
against  all  humanity,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Gathering  of  Jewish  Holocaust 
Survivors  must  be  commended  in  its 
noble  pursuit  of  preserving  the 
memory  of  the  6  million  who  died,  and 
in  reuniting  those  who  survived.  For 
out  of  these  efforts  comes  hope  and 
renewal,  culminating  in  an  unwaiver- 
ing  determination  to  prevent  future 
genocides  and  to  defend  liberty,  self- 
determination,  and  religious  freedom 
for  all. 

To  inform  those  coming  after  the 
Holocaust  generation,  our  coimtry  99- 
propriately  has  established  by  law  the 
United  States  Holocaust  Memorial 
Coimcil,  which  is  currently  planning  a 
permanent  living  memorial  museum  to 
the  victims  of  the  Holocaust  to  be  lo- 
cated on  the  National  MalL  Our  Gov- 
ernment, as  a  leader  of  the  free  world, 
is  committed  to  the  principles  of  liber- 
ty and  democracy,  and  we,  as  Ameri- 
cans, have  a  responsibility  not  only  to 
leam  from  the  events  of  the  Holocaust 
but  also  to  share  our  understanding 
with  others. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  occasion  of  the 
first  American  Gathering  of  Jewish 
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H<docuist  Survlvora.  I  Join  hmndi  with 
the  many  Holocaust  survivors  living  in 
the  11th  District  of  Illinois  which  I  am 
honored  to  represent,  and  all  Jews 
throui^out  the  world,  as  we  vow  to 
carry  in  our  hearts  and  minds  for  all 
our  lives,  and  to  pass  oa  to  our  chil- 
dren, the  words,  "remember"  and 
"never  again."  so  that  we  insure  that 
anotho*  Holocaust  wlU  not  be  repeat- 
ed«        

•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  en- 
courage my  colleagues  to  reflect  upon 
the  40th  anniversary  of  the  Jewish  up- 
rising against  the  Nazis  in  Warsaw. 

It  is  important  to  be  reminded  of  the 
atrocities  that  took  place  not  only  in 
Warsaw  but  all  over  Europe  so  as  to 
avoid  their  reoccurrence.  Over  45,000 
concentration  camp  survivors  now  live 
in  the  United  States.  They  are  Joining 
with  pe<H>le  from  Canada  to  com- 
memorate the  tragedies  of  their  fami- 
lies and  friends.  Their  suffering  and 
agony,  now  serve  to  educate  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

The  Holocaust  is  now  part  of  the 
past  but  we  cannot  afford  to  falsify  or 
trivialize  it.  Over  6  million  people  were 
senselessly  murdered  and  the  rest  of 
the  world  stood  still.  A  culture  was  lit- 
erally destroyed  by  imexplainable 
hatred. 

As  the  Holocaust  s\irvivors  gather 
this  week  to  talk,  let  the  whole  world 
turn  and  listen.9 

•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  welcome  the  American 
gathering  of  Jewish  Holocaust  Survi- 
vors to  Washington  and  to  congratu- 
late them  for  organizing  such  a  worth- 
while event. 

Ten  thousand  survivors  and  their 
children  are  expected  at  the  4-day 
gathering  beginning  April  11.  They  are 
here  to  commemorate  the  memory  of 
the  Holocaust  and  its  6  million  victims 
and  to  reimlte  survivors  and  their  fam- 
ilies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Holocaust  survivors 
constitute  a  powerful  moral  force  in 
oiur  society.  Their  experience  and  their 
efforts  on  behalf  of  all  those  who 
suffer  persecution,  discrimination,  and 
oppression  In  the  world  serve  to  pre- 
vent the  reoccurrence  of  any  future 
Holocausts. 

American  life  has  been  enriched  by 
survivors  and  their  families.  Next 
week's  gathering  is  another  contribu- 
tion to  the  process  of  remembering 
the  Holocaust,  honoring  the  memory 
of  the  d^td,  and  celebrating  freedom 
and  life.  We  must  never  forget  this 
past  tragedy  If  we  are  to  protect 
human  life  and  dignity  in  the  future.* 

•  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Blr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  draw  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention to  the  American  Gathering  of 
Jewish  Holocaust  Siu-vlvors  to  be  held 
here  next  week.  Twelve  thousand  indi- 
viduals have  chosen  to  take  the  time 
to  focus  our  attention  on  the  horrors 
of  the  Holocaust  and  to  remind  the 


world  of  the  inhumanity  men  are  ca- 
pable of  inflicting  upon  each  other. 

The  trip  these  Americans  are 
maUng  may  be  painful  to  them.  The 
memories  resurrected  must  be  beyond 
our  worst  imaginings.  Many  of  these 
survivors  witnessed  the  loss  of  their 
families  and  love  ones  and  endured 
physical  and  mental  tortiur.  The 
serial  numbers  engraved  in  their  arms 
merely  denote  that  they  suffered,  but 
the  memories  they  share  wlU  linger  in 
their  minds  and  In  the  blackest  pages 
of  our  world's  history. 

Yet  the  Gathering  of  Jewish  Holo- 
caust Siirvivors  is  serving  a  vital  mis- 
sion. Their  presence  among  us  height- 
ens our  awareness  of  atrocities  which 
took  place  about  four  decades  ago  and 
refutes  the  cowardly  and  morally  re- 
pugnant claims  of  those  who  assert 
that  the  Holocaust  never  occured.  The 
American  Gathering  of  Jewish  Holo- 
caust Survivors  is  meeting  here  to 
insure  that  the  world  never  forgets 
what  happened  to  Jews  and  other  vic- 
tims of  the  Holocaust  lest  it  be  repeat- 
ed. 

Let  us  welcome  these  courageous  in- 
dividuals to  our  Nation's  Capital.  They 
bring  valuable  lessons  and  insights 
that  we  should  note  and  reflect  upon 
while  conducting  America's  affairs.* 
•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  historic 
meeting  wlU  take  place  next  week 
when  more  than  12,000  survivors  of 
the  Holocaust,  the  greatest  tragedy  in 
modem  history,  meet  here  in  Wash- 
ington. 

The  highlight  of  that  gathering  of 
brave  Jewish  survivors  of  the  Nazi  on- 
slaught will  be  the  dedication  of  the 
Holocaust  Memorial  Museum.  That 
shrine  wUl  serve  as  a  lasting  reminder 
to  all  mankind  of  the  horrors  of  the 
Holocaust. 

The  gathering  of  the  Holocaust  sur- 
vivors will  also  take  place  on  the  40th 
anniversary  of  the  Warsaw  ghetto  up- 
rising, when  thousands  of  Polish  Jews 
revolted  and  fought  to  the  death 
against  Nazi  rule. 

I  am  most  pleased  to  note  that  the 
famed  Jewish  historian  and  theolo- 
gian. Elie  Welsel,  the  chairman  of  the 
U.S.  Holocaust  Memorial  Council  will 
be  the  keynote  speaker  at  the  opening 
function  of  the  event. 

A  major  project  at  the  Holocaust 
Gathering  will  be  the  registration  of 
all  the  Holocaust  survivors  in  a  nation- 
al computer  register.  Through  the 
marvels  of  computer  technology,  Holo- 
caust survivors  attending  the  gather- 
ing will  be  able  to  locate  and  hopefully 
be  reimited  with  family  and  friends 
from  the  same  villages  and  towns  in 
Em-ope.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
there  are  already  40,000  entries  of  Hol- 
ocaust survivors  in  the  computer  bank. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  most  appropriate 
that  the  Holocaust  survivors  hold 
their  reunion  in  our  great  country, 
which  is  Indeed  the  symbol  of  freedom 


of  liberty,  religion,  and  free  choice  for 
all  the  world. 

To  further  express  our  Nation's  deep 
concern  that  the  lessons  of  the  Holo- 
caust must  never  be  forgotten.  I  have 
introduced  House  Joint  Resolution  44 
which  designates  May  1  through  Iday 
7,  1983,  as  "Days  of  Remembrance  of 
Victims  of  the  Holocaust." 

That  resolution  states: 

H.J.  Rn.44 

Whereas,  less  than  forty  yean  ago,  six 
million  Jews  as  weU  as  millions  of  others 
were  murdered  in  Nazi  concentration  camps 
as  part  of  a  planned  program  of  extermina- 
tion; and 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
of  America  should  always  remember  the  ter- 
rible atrocities  committed  by  the  Nazis  so 
that  they  are  never  repeated;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
should  continually  rededkate  themselves  to 
the  principle  of  e<]uallty;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
should  remain  eternally  vigilant  against  all 
tjrranny,  recognizing  that  tyranny  provides 
a  breeding  ground  for  bigotry  to  flourish; 
and 

Whereas  May  1  has  been  designated  inter- 
nationally as  a  day  of  remembrance  of  vic- 
tims of  the  Nazi  holocaust,  knows  as  Y<Hn 
Hoshoah;  and 

Whereas  it  is  appropriate  for  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  Join  in  the  international  com- 
memoration: Now,  therefore,  be  it— 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congreu  assembled.  That,  in  memory  of 
all  the  victims  of  the  holocaust  and  in  the 
hope  that  Americans  will  strive  always  to 
overcome  cruelty  and  prejudice  through  vig- 
ilance and  resistance,  the  days  of  May  1 
through  May  7, 1983,  are  hereby  designated 
as  the  "Days  of  Remembrance  of  Victims  of 
the  Holocaust."  The  President  is  requested 
to  issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  remember 
the  atrocities  committed  by  the  Nazis  and  to 
commemorate  such  days  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  and  activities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Holocaust  brutally 
testified  to  the  fact  that,  in  some  in- 
stances, there  are  no  limits  on  the  evil 
that  human  t>elngs  can  perpetrate  on 
each  other. 

In  my  visit  to  Israel  a  few  years  ago 
I  had  the  opportunity  to  visit  Tad 
Vashem,  the  Jewish  memorial  to  the 
Holocaust.  The  experience  was  devas- 
tating to  say  the  least. 

But  my  experiences  with  the  Holo- 
caust are  even  more  personal.  Near 
the  end  of  World  War  II,  I  was  as- 
sisted to  an  army  division  that  was 
among  the  first  to  liberate  the  Nazi 
concentration  camps.  It  was  an  event 
that  will  remain  deeply  embedded  in 
my  soul  to  the  day  I  die. 

We  must  never  forget  what  hap- 
pened in  those  death  camps.  All  the 
people  of  the  world  must  take  note  of 
those  horrors  that  were  directed 
against  the  Jewish  people  simply  be- 
cause they  were  Jews.  Those  events 
must  be  told  to  our  children  and  our 
children's  children.  Because  if  they 
are  forgotten,  it  can  happen  again.* 


*Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  to  expren  my  highest  adml- 
ratiim  for  a  group  of  people  who  wUl 
be  amewhllng  in  Washington  on 
Monday.  April  11.  I  am  speaking  of 
the  American  Gathering  of  Holocaust 
Survivors,  about  12,000  survivors  and 
their  children— many  from  my  own 
district  in  Queens— who  are  not  afraid 
to  remember  or  to  remind  the  world. 

No  one  could  blame  them  for  not 
wanting  to  remember  the  horrors  of 
the  Holocaust  Their  stories  are  so  in- 
credible as  to  seem  of  a  different 
world,  a  different  time.  It  strikes  me 
whenever  I  hear  some  of  them  that 
survivors  must  be  a  special  breed  to 
have  been  able  to  endure. 

The  survivors  who  are  gathering 
here  next  week  are  special  among  the 
spedaL  They  willingly  force  up  these  ^llie  Nazis 
memories  of  despair  and  defenseless- 
ness  for  a  number  of  noble  reasons.  In 
the  words  of  the  gatherings'  organiz- 
ers, participants  are  attending  in  order 
to: 

Thank  the  UJS.  Government  and  its 
people  for  providing  a  place  where  sur- 
vivors could  rebuild  their  lives  with 
dignitsr; 

Honor  the  martjrred  Jews  and  others 
killed  by  the  Nazis: 

Emphasize  Jews'  physical  and  spirit- 
ual resistance  to  the  Nazis  on  the  40th 
anniversary  of  the  Warsaw  ghetto  up- 
rising; 

Personally  retestlfy  to  the  painful 
truths  of  the  Holocaust;  and 

Familiarize  the  American  public 
with  the  roles  survivors  and  their  fam- 
ilies play  in  American  life. 

It  will,  of  course,  also  be  an  opportu- 
nity for  survivors  to  be  reunited  with 
friends,  families,  feUow  townspeople. 
There  will  be  many  poignant  scenes 
as,  aided  by  our  computer  age,  these 
survivors  find  and  embrace  people 
from  their  shtetls  whom  they  had  long 
thought  dead. 

It  is  very  fitting  that  the  gathering 
should  be  in  Washington,  D.C.,  the 
seat  of  government  in  our  free  and 
democratic  country.  Perhaps  it  will 
spur  us  to  enact  such  legislation  as 
House  Resolution  SO,  declaring  the 
United  States  a  ratlfier  of  the  Conven- 
tion on  the  Prevention  and  Punish- 
ment of  the  Crime  of  Genocide,  or 
House  Resolution  42,  designating  April 
24.  1983,  as  "National  Day  of  Remem- 
brance of  Man's  Inhumanity  to  Man." 
But  more  Important,  as  we  consider 
legislation  which  affects  himian  rights 
and  lives  all  over  the  world,  we  will  re- 
member this  gathering  and  what  it 
stands  for.  And  we  will  rememl>er  that 
we  are  our  brothers'  keepers.  We  must 
never  be  aUowed  to  forget.* 
*  Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  add  my  voice  to  those  who 
have  spoken  today  In  memory  of  the 
victims  of  the  Holocaust. 

We  shall  never  let  future  genera- 
tions forget  the  horror  and  the  geno- 
cide which  engulfed  millions  of  Jews 


Just  40  years  ago.  This  crime  against 
God  and  against  humanity  points  to 
the  depths  of  behavior  of  which  man- 
kind are  ci^Mible.  Forever  it  warns  us 
of  the  nihilism  and  desfaructiveneas 
lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  human  soul. 

Two  out  of  three  European  Jews, 
one-third  of  the  world's  Jewish  popu- 
lation, died  in  the  unimaginab^  grue- 
some concentration  camps  of  Ausch- 
witz, Dachau,  BCaJdanek.  Bergen- 
Belsen.  and  many  others.  These  inno- 
cents where  the  victims  of  a  dark  In- 
ferno that  swallowed  Europe.  The 
scars  suffered  by  the  Jewish  people 
from  that  experience  are  shared  by  all 
civilized  men  today. 

Forty  years  in  the  course  of  man- 
Icind  is  a  very  short  tlmespan.  Indeed, 
the  millions  of  children  slaughtered  by 
would  be  close  in  age  to 
many  of  the  people  present  in  this 
Chamber  today.  Torah  admonishes  us 
to  "zakhor",  that  is,  remember.  As  we 
celebrate  Passover  or  Easter  in  this 
season  of  Joy,  it  is  important  to  re- 
member this  great  human  tragedy. 

But  we  remember  not  Just  the  de- 
struction but  the  heroism  exhibited  by 
the  Warsaw  ghetto  fighters.  Their  gal- 
lant heroism  in  the  face  of  hopeless 
odds  in  resisting  the  Nazi  extermina- 
tors Inspires  all  men  who  are  In  the 
least  sensitive  to  human  dignity.  It 
serves  as  a  paragon  of  conduct  for 
their  brethren  and  their  children  in 
Israel  today.  Even  as  their  torturers 
disclosed  the  depths  of  the  humoan 
soul,  the  Warsaw  ghetto  fighters  dem- 
onstrated something  of  the  finest  ac- 
tions to  which  men  may  aspire. 

We  must  never  forget  the  violence  of 
that  time.  Nor  can  such  evils  be  re- 
moved from  our  midst  without  an 
appeal  to  prayer.  Tet  we  must  also 
teach  our  children  that  man's  fate  is 
in  his  own  hands,  and  by  learning  the 
lessons  of  history,  a  better  future  is 
indeed  possible.* 

*  Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join  my  colleagues 
today  In  honoring  the  survivors,  rela- 
tives, descendents,  and  friends  of  the  6 
million  Jews  who  were  viciously  and 
systematically  slaughtered  In  Germa- 
ny during  the  Nazi  era  of  the  thirties 
and  forties.  The  Holocaust  was  an 
event  so  tragic  and  so  senseless  that 
even  now,  40  years  later,  we  find  our- 
selves asking  why  it  happened  and, 
more  Importantly,  how  it  could  have 
happened.  We  are  still  not  able  to 
fully  understand  the  incredible 
depravity  of  the  Nazi  planners  and 
executioners  and  the  shameful  indif- 
ference of  the  rest  of  the  world  at  that 
time. 

The  purpose  of  the  special  order,  I 
believe,  is  not  to  dwell  on  the  despair 
of  the  Holocaust,  but  to  remember  it 
well  and  to  use  its  memory  to 
strengthen  us  in  never  allowing  such  a 
thing  to  happen  again.  The  Holocaust 
was  not  Just  a  grotesque  crime  against 
Jews,  but  a  crime  against  all  of  hu- 


manity. What  happened  in  Auschwitz 
and  Dachau  could  happen  again  else- 
where as  long  as  there  is  tsrranny 
among  the  powerful  and  silence 
among  those  able  to  prevent  such 
crimes. 

The  burden  is  on  all  nations  that 
value  human  life  and  share  a  belief  in 
even  the  most  basic  human  rights  to 
keep  the  memory  of  the  Holocaust 
alive  and  to  never  again  allow  such 
cruelty  and  barbarism  to  occur.* 
*  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  welcome 
to  our  Nation's  ci4>ital  a  group  of  visi- 
tors arriving  here  on  a  very  special 
mission. 

For  3  days  from  April  11  through 
the  14th,  12,000  survivors  of  the  Holo- 
caust will  gather  in  Washington  to 
help  us  all  reflect  upon  the  dreadful 
years  which  they  survived  and  the 
promising  future  which  they  are  help- 
ing to  build.  Under  the  aegis  of  the 
American  Gathering  of  Holocaust  Sur- 
vivors, these  distinguished  guests  will 
participate  in  a  variety  of  activities 
centering  on  the  horrifying  crimes 
against  humanity  perpetrated  in  Nazi 
Germany  during  World  War  II. 

Few  events  of  our  time  will  touch  as 
many  deeply  felt  emotions  as  wlU  this 
gathering.  It  Is  not  a  pleasant  experi- 
ence to  look  back  to  a  time  Just  40 
years  ago,  when  an  entire  people 
almost  perished  under  the  Nazi  tyran- 
ny. Six  million  Jews  put  to  death.  Six 
million.  Almost  all  of  Europe's  Jewish 
population.  Such  a  crime  is  as  un- 
speakable as  it  is  horrifying  to  contem- 
plate. 

But  we  must  not,  Mr.  Speaker,  let 
the  sickening  events  of  those  years  be 
forgotten.  The  horror  of  what  took 
place  must  always  be  recalled.  Those 
who  survived  have  a  heavy  moral  re- 
sponsibility, which  so  often  falls  upon 
the  Jewish  people,  to  remind  the 
world  of  what  evil  can  do  when  it  is  al- 
lowed to  take  root.  But  all  of  us,  Mr. 
Speaker,  have  an  equal  responsibility 
to  assist  those  survivors  in  maUng  cer- 
tain we  all  understand  the  importance 
of  recalling  those  terrifying  years. 
Only  in  this  way  can  we  make  less 
likely  the  possibility  of  this  evil  recur- 
ring. 

By  reminding  us,  and  all  of  the 
world,  of  the  Holocaust  in  their  gath- 
ering here  in  Washington,  the  survi- 
vors do  all  of  us  a  great  service  by  in- 
spiring us  to  pledge  our  efforts  to 
insure  a  Holocaust  never  happens 
again.  We  must  listen  to  the  survivors 
and  do  our  part  to  make  sure  such  a 
hiunan  tragedy  never  again  occurs— 
never  again. 

I  plan  to  participate  in  this  week's 
events.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  urge  all  my 
colleagues  to  do  the  same:  Meet  with 
the  survivors;  listen  to  the  speakers; 
observe  the  exhibits  brought  here,  ex- 
hibits brought  from  Yad  Vashem.  And 
Join  me  in  renewing  our  determination 
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to  ivevent  another  Holocaust  Never 


•  Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
take  t>»<«  opportunity  to  welcome  to 
WashtDgtMi  Uie  men  and  women  par- 
f^fip^Hwj  In  the  American  Oathering 
of  the  Jewish  Holocaust  Survivors. 

The  thousands  of  Holocaust  survi- 
vocB  and  their  children  convening  here 
for  this  first  American  gathering  are 
coming  at  a  particularly  appropriate 
time.  It  was  40  years  ago  this  month 
that  Jews  in  the  Warsaw  ghetto  re- 
volted against  their  Nad  antagonists. 
That  event  dramatised  the  courage  of 
so  many  people  victimized  by  Nazi  re- 
pression. Forty  years  later,  the 
Warsaw  ghetto  uprising  is  still  seen  as 
an  event  contrasting  the  strength  of 
Individuals  and  the  brutality  of  auth- 
oritarianism. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that  a 
major  event  of  the  gathering  will  be 
the  dedication  of  the  Holocaust  Me- 
morial Museum  a  few  blocks  down  the 
Mall  frran  here.  This  museum  will  be 
an  important  addition  to  America's  in- 
stitutions of  history,  and  it  will  serve 
as  a  reminder  of  an  event  which  must 
never  be  repeated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  welcome  the  Individ- 
uals and  families  who  come  to  Wash- 
ington for  this  gathering.  I  hope  their 
experience  here  will  be  valuable  to 
them  and  to  us  as  well.* 

•  Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
month  marks  the  40th  anniversary  of 
the  Warsaw  ghetto  uprising,  where 
the  Jews  of  that  dty  demonstrated 
great  courage  and  heroism  by  revolt- 
ing against  the  brutal  Nazi  occupation 
of  their  homeland.  Although  unsuc- 
cessfiil,  the  revolt  was  of  enormous  im- 
portance. It  demonstrated  the  extent 
to  which  people  will  resist  persecution 
in  the  face  of  overwhelming  odds. 
Over  50,000  people  perished  In  this  re- 
sistance effort. 

The  Holocaust  is  one  of  history's 
most  terrible  events.  Six  million 
people  were  condemned  for  the  single 
reason  that  they  were  Jewish.  They 
were  pressed  into  forced  labor,  tor- 
tured, and  sjrstematically  killed  in  con- 
centration camps. 

America  did  not  go  untouched  by 
the  Holocaust.  Many  Americans  expe- 
rienced the  loss  of  family.  U.S.  troops 
witnessed  firsthand  the  results  of  Nazi 
terror  when  our  armies  liberated  thou- 
sands from  the  concentration  camps. 

We  must  remember  the  Holocaust. 
We  must  remember  the  millions  of  in- 
nocent people  who  died.  We  must  re- 
member in  order  to  prevent  such 
atrocities  from  occurring  in  the  future. 
For  too  many  people,  the  Holocaust  is 
Increasingly  a  vague  concept  or  distant 
memory.  It  has  been  said  before  that 
"those  who  cannot  remember  the  past 
are  condemned  to  repeat  it."  To  forget 
the  horrors  of  the  Holocaust  Is  to  risk 
a  return  to  the  same  complacency 
which  sent  so  many  people  to  their 
death.  Even  today,  the  atrocities  in 


Cambodia  and  India  remind  us  that 
this  dark  side  of  hiunan  nature  has 
not  been  completely  eliminated.  We 
must  continue  our  efforts  to  insure 
that  basic  human  rights  are  never 
denied  by  the  state  because  of  race  or 
religion. 

This  Simday,  April  10.  1983.  the 
people  of  Philadelphia  will  gather  at 
the  monument  to  the  6  million  Jewish 
Martyrs  to  remember  the  Holocaust.  I 
Join  their  effort  to  preserve  the 
memory  of  this  terrible  tragedy  to 
make  certain  that  it  never  happens 
again.* 

•  Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
a  most  solemn  day  ladened  with  bitter- 
ness and  unbearable  memories,  as  we 
in  the  House  Join  with  survivors  of  the 
Holocaust  in  commemorating  the  40th 
anniversary  of  the  Warsaw  ghetto  up- 
rising and  in  the  dedication  of  the  Hol- 
ocaust Memorial  Museum  site.  All  of 
us  are  aware  of  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  uprising  in   1943.  The 
Jewish  people  were  being  physically 
compressed  into  tenements  that  would 
later  serve  as  coffins  for  many.  Isolat- 
ed and  concentrated  behind  a  wall,  the 
inhabitants   suffered   starvation,   dis- 
ease, torture,  humiliation  and  ritualis- 
tic  abasement.    The    hunting    games 
played  by  the  SS  guards  transformed 
the  streets,   alleys   and  doorways  of 
Warsaw  into  shooting  galleries  while 
the  men,  women  and  children  became 
indiscriminate  targets.  The  brutality 
escalated  as  did  the  deaths  and  daily 
terror.  It  has  been  estimated  that  one 
out  of  six  Jews,  that  Is  approximately 
85,000  of  a  total  Jewish  population  of 
over  half  a  million  in  Warsaw,  died  be- 
tween September  1939  and  July  1942. 
Prom  July  1942  through  September  of 
that  year  it  has  been  estimated  that 
over  310,000  Jews  were  transported  to 
extermination    camps.    The    vacuous 
cold  cynicism   of  the  murderers   as- 
sumed such  depths  to  fill  an  abysm  of 
horror. 

It  was  on  the  first  night  of  Passover 
in  April  1943  that  the  revolt  began. 
After  4  weeks  of  desperate  struggling 
by  the  ill-equipped  and  sparsely  armed 
Jewish  Insurgents,  the  valiant  revolt 
was  ruthlessly  crushed.  The  Gemmns 
then  decided  to  bum  down  the  ghetto 
with  the  prisoners  trapped  inside.  In 
her  book,  "Accounting  for  Genocide," 
Helen  Fein  states  that  "fewer  than  2.5 
percent  of  the  1939  Jewish  population 
of  Warsaw  had  remained  alive  upon, 
or  returned  alive  to,  Polish  soil."  It  Is 
difficult  to  conceive  of  such  brutality; 
perhaps  it  exceeds  hiunan  capacity  for 
imagination,  but  obviously  it  did  not 
exceed  human  capacity  for  action. 

The  Nuremburg  International  Court 
found  that  plans  were  made  in  the 
summer  of  1941  for  the  "final  solu- 
tion" of  the  Jewish  problem  in 
Europe.  The  final  solution  was  focused 
upon  conventional  targets,  the  Jews. 
Throughout  history  from  captivity  to 
exile  the  Jewish  people  have  been  tar- 


gets of  hatred,  ridicule  and  discrimina- 
tion. During  the  Middle  Age*  Jews 
were  stripped  of  their  dvil  rights  and 
made  into  second-class  citizens.  Laws 
were  common  throughout  the  world 
under  which  Jews  would  not  be  per- 
mitted to  settle,  to  carry  on  commerce 
or  trade  in  certain  provinces  and  such 
laws  subjected  citizens  to  fines  for  ad- 
mitting Jews  into  their  homes  for  any 
reason,  commercial  or  otherwise.  In 
Berlin  in  1877  the  Resolution  of  the 
Assembly  of  Anti-Semites  resolved 
that  "the  Jew  is  about  to  strangle  the 
native  idealism  of  Old  Germanr.  the 
Jew  threatens  to  corrupt  German 
character,  German  fidelity,  German 
purity.  German  probity." 

Banishment  from  Egypt,  from  Syria, 
and  from  Rome;  expulsion  from  West- 
em  and  Central  Europe  during  the 
12th  through  14th  centuries;  the  his- 
tory of  Jevrs  is  strewn  with  the  corpses 
and  ashes  of  the  Diaspora.  The  tragic 
encoimters  that  comprise  Jewish  his- 
tory culminated  in  the  years  of  the 
Holocaust  and  reached  a  degree  of 
such  demonical  depths  of  inhumanity, 
of  such  staggering  dimensions  of  in- 
flicted agony,  that  one  reels  from  this 
encounter  with  history. 

Is  it  possible  that  man  can  perform 
such  coldblooded  teacherous  acts  upon 
others,  acts  carried  out  within  the  con- 
sensual framework  of  government, 
acts  with  a  purpose  that  is  the  exter- 
mination of  a  race?  History  repeatedly 
and  tragically  answers  yes.  It  has  hap- 
pened before.  It  happened  in  1915  in 
the  deserts  of  Western  Asia  when  over 
a  million  Armenians  were  annihilated 
by  the  Turldsh  Government. 

The  years  of  the  Holocaust  did  more 
than  physically  exterminate  a  people, 
it  ravaged  the  soul  of  a  people,  extin- 
guished aU  hope  and  trampled  upon 
their  dignity.  A  people's  very  survival 
hung  in  a  precarious  balance.  The 
magnitude  of  the  tragedy  is  without 
equal  in  history  but  as  we  have  seen  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Armenians,  its 
poignancy  and  its  underlying  causes 
are  not  without  parallel. 

The  systematic  Idlling  of  one-third 
of  the  world's  Jewish  people,  that  is  6 
million  which  included  over  1  million 
children,  occurred  within  a  period  of 
history  in  which  the  world  appears  to 
have  been  stricken  with  moral  paraly- 
sis and  naive  indifference.  This  silence 
and  indecision  by  other  nations  and 
peoples  at  a  time  of  such  wretchlng  in- 
humanity resounds  through  the  de- 
serted barraclEs,  rooms  and  hallways  of 
Auschwitz,  Treblinka.  and  Dachau 
along  with  the  haunting,  plaintive 
cries  of  its  victims. 
Have  we  learned  from  the  past? 
In  January  of  this  year  the  state- 
ment of  the  UJ3.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  in  a  publication  entitled  "In- 
timidation and  Violence"  reported 
that  whereas  the  extent  of  the  prob- 
lem  cannot   be   precisely   measured. 


since  1978  there  has  been  a  twentyfold 
Increaae  In  reported  epiaodes  of  antiae- 
mitic  vaadallam.  Such  acta  of  vandal- 
ism inereaaed  from  49  in  1978  to  974  in 
1981.  The  Commiflsion  noted  that  the 
slgnlfleance  of  the  problem  does  not 
lie  exclusively  in  the  existence  and  ac- 
tivity of  particular  organizations  but 
that  the  problem  is  the  continued 
presence  and  tenacious  survival  of 
deep^eated  racism  and  antisemitism 
that  surface  in  the  acts  of  some  indi- 
viduals and  compose  the  rhetoric  of  a 
nimiber  of  extremist  organizations. 

Is  it  possible  that  a  resurgence  in 
antisemitism  exists,  that  it  is  presently 
festering  in  silence  but  awaiting  that 
moment  when  it  can  safely  reemerge 
and  further  debase  a  people  ravaged 
by  history.  The  testimony  of  the  past 
is  more  valid  than  any  attempts  to 
predict  the  future. 

I  am  hopefiil  though  that  we  as  a 
people  will  yet  rid  ourselves  of  blind- 
ing prejudices  that  threaten  the  safe- 
keeping of  a  democratic  and  pluralistic 
society  of  which  we  are  all  a  part.  I 
feel  reinforced  in  that  hope  by  the 
coming  together  of  Jews  and  non- 
Jews,  by  their  woriElng  together  to 
make  possible  the  gathering  of  Holo- 
caust siuTivors  over  the  next  several 
days.  Business  people  have  donated  fa- 
cilities, computers  and  made  available 
mass  transirartation.  At  a  time  when 
there  is  a  great  sadness,  bitterness  and 
remaining  disbelief  I  am  deeply  moved 
by  the  volunteer  efforts  of  so  many 
and  their  coming  together  to  share  in 
and  make  possible  the  dedication  of 
the  Holocaust  Memorial  Museum  site. 

So  as  we  honor  the  dead  may  we  also 
honor  the  survivors.  The  Holocaust 
Memorial  Museum  shall  serve  not  only 
as  a  reminder  of  the  malevolence  of 
our  history,  but  also,  as  we  join  with 
those  survivors  of  the  Holocaust  here 
in  Washington  to  celebrate  life,  the 
beneflcience  of  man.* 
•  Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues in  this  special  order  com- 
memorating Tom  EEashoah.  the  "Dajrs 
of  Remembrance."  I  wish  to  thank  my 
colleagues  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
for  their  participation  today. 

Next  week,  there  will  be  a  Gathering 
of  Jewish  Holocaust  Survivors  in 
Washington.  D.C.  It  is  fitting  that  we 
pause  today  to  reflect  on  what  the 
Holocaust  means  to  us  as  Americans— 
to  our  past  and  for  our  future. 

We  honor  the  memory  of  those  who 
perished  in  the  flames  of  hunum 
hatred,  unleashed  as  much  by  inaction 
and  complacency  as  by  the  heinous 
ideology  that  spawned  them.  We  must 
not  forget  the  Holocaust  because  al- 
though its  promulgators  may  be  dead, 
their  ghosts  are  still  very  much  alive 
and  walking  among  us  throughout  the 
world  today.  Now.  more  than  ever,  we 
must  be  on  our  guard  against  a  grow- 
ing trend  of  racial  and  religious  intol- 


erance—especially here  in  our  own 
country. 

In  1982.  there  were  hundreds  of  anti- 
Semitic  incidents  reported  nationwide. 
New  Yorii  State,  sadly,  led  the  Nation 
with  nearly  300  reported  incidents  of 
anti-Semitic  acts.  These  incidents 
ranged  from  vandalism  and  cemetery 
desecrations  to  arson  and  bombings. 

Of  these  more  than  one-third  oc- 
curred in  New  Toi^  City  alone.  Nassau 
and  Suffolk  Cotmties  reported  152 
such  Incidents.  In  Nassau,  these  hei- 
nous acts  prompted  the  district  attor- 
ney to  establish  a  tough  policy  of  no 
plea  bargaining  for  crimes  involving 
racial  or  religious  bigotry.  As  a  result 
of  the  creation  of  special  units  to 
combat  such  crimes.  Long  Island  saw  a 
16.9  percent  decrease  in  anti-Semitic 
incidents  in  1982.  More  than  a  dozen 
States  have  also  passed  new  laws 
taking  a  harder  line  with  crimes  to 
bigotry. 

While  we  may  be  grateful  that 
American  law  enforcement  agencies 
and  concerned  communities  have 
taken  a  tougher  attitude  toward  anti- 
Semitic  vandalism,  the  fact  that 
nearly  100  incidents  did  occur  is  a 
tragedy  itself. 

Furthermore,  there  has  been  an 
alarming  increase  in  the  number  of 
anti-Semitic  incidents— ranging  from 
swastika  graffiti  to  machinegun  mur- 
ders—in Western  Europe.  In  1982, 
there  were  41  occurrences  of  terrorism 
against  Jewish  targets  in  six  West  Ea- 
ropean  countries,  compared  to  15  in 
1981  and  14  in  1980. 

The  most  serious  of  these  included: 

The  machinegvuming  of  worshippers 
at  a  Rome  Synagogue  which  injured 
dozens  and  killed  a  2-year-old  baby. 

The  massacre  at  a  popular  Jewish 
restaurant  in  Paris  which  killed  6  and 
seriously  injiu^  22  others. 

A  car  bomb  explosion  in  Paris  which 
killed  one  and  injured  two. 

A  lx>mb  explosion  at  the  El  Al  gate 
at  the  Munich  Airport  which  injured 
six  people. 

Israel's  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain 
was  guimed  down  in  front  of  his 
family  in  London  sustaining  perma- 
nently disabling  brain  damage. 

Sadly,  anti-Semitism  is  nothing  new 
for  us.  But  even  more  tragic  is  the 
Imowledge  that  these  reprehensible 
crimes  taking  place  today,  like  those 
committed  during  the  Holocaust,  are 
rooted  in  bigotry  and  prejudice.  The 
Jews  have  always  been  persecuted,  not 
for  their  actions,  but  for  their  beliefs— 
for  simply  existing. 

Today  is  also  a  time  for  us  to  reflect 
on  the  events  which  bring  us  to  this 
time  and  rememberance.  For  most  of 
us,  even  those  who  lived  through  the 
fires  themselves,  the  enormity  and  the 
totality  of  what  the  Nazis  and  their 
collaborators  perpetrated  defies  com- 
prehension. For  the  young,  in  particu- 
lar. It  is  dim  history  learned  as  much 
from   the   grim   statistics   of   history 
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rlawifii  as  fnnn  the  unreality  of  com- 
mercial televldon  ccnnedlea. 

Keeping  alive  the  memory  of  what 
hatupeosA  to  the  6  million  and  why  it 
hiu>pened  is  our  most  important  re- 
sponsibility as  Jews,  as  i>arents  and  aa 
Americans. 

Doubtless  there  were  many  in  Ger- 
many who  thought  it  could  not  happen 
to  such  a  sophisticated,  educated,  and 
worldly  nation.  But  they  were  wrong. 
We  cannot  afford  to  ever  be  wrong 
again. 

We  must  reach  out  to  our  own  chil- 
dren and  to  every  one  else's  children 
and  remind  them.  We  must  remind 
them  that  it  was  not  only  the  Jews 
who  perished  in  the  flames  of  the  Hol- 
ocaust: hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Poles,  gypsies.  Communists,  and 
people  considered  social  deviants  were 
also  killed. 

As  bizarre  at  it  may  sound  there  are 
actually  people  today  who  deny  that 
the  Holocaust  itself  even  occiured. 
Just  as  the  Nazis  tried  to  exterminate 
our  culture,  our  history,  our  institu- 
tions, and  even  our  existence,  there 
are  those  today  who  would  also  try  to 
exterminate  the  torturous  remember- 
ance of  this  tragedy  by  denying  its  ex- 
istence. 

In  a  sense,  this  rememberance  is  as 
much  for  the  living  as  it  is  for  the  vic- 
tims, as  much  for  the  future  as  it  is  for 
the  past. 

We  know  the  lessons— our  task  is  to 
make  saie  that  others  know— and  do 
not  forget.* 

*  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  ^jeaker,  let  us 
all  set  aside  a  few  moments  this  week- 
end to  recognize  the  national  organiza- 
tion of  Jewish  Holocaust  Survivors, 
meeting  here  in  Washington  for  their 
first  American  gathering. 

Occasions  such  as  this  stir  those 
memories  of  the  6  million  innocent  vic- 
tims of  Hitler's  genocide,  and  we  are 
once  again  reminded  of  the  tragedy  of 
World  War  II.  And  yet  we  should  not 
need  a  special  occasion  to  remember 
them— we  should  carry  their  memories 
in  our  hearts  at  all  times  and  never  let 
them  perish.  If  we  are  to  be  sure  that 
the  horror  of  the  Holocaust  is  never 
repeated,  we  can  never  lose  those 
memories  or  allow  the  Holocaust  to  be 
treated  as  a  historical  aberration. 

Just  recently,  Klaus  Barbie,  the 
"Butcher  of  Lyons"  was  returned  to 
France  to  face  trial  for  war  crimes.  His 
exposure— as  well  as  the  allegations 
that  he  was  involved  with  agents  of 
the  n.S.  Government— have  reopened 
painful  wounds  and  made  us  even 
more  aware  of  unanswered  questions 
about  events  that  took  place  during 
and  after  the  war.  The  survivors  and 
their  families  who  have  gathered  here 
deserve  answers  to  those  questions. 
We  owe  it  to  them,  to  the  memories  of 
the  6  million  slain,  and  to  ourselves  as 
decent  human  beings  to  find  those  an- 
swers. 
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At  the  first  umlvanary  mud  unity 
dinner,  which  will  be  held  this 
Sunday,  the  organtetion  will  honor 
Simon  Welaenthal.  the  famed  Nad 
hunter,  who  has  persistently  woriced 
to  track  down  the  Nad  murderers  and 
bring  them  to  Justice.  He  is  an  exam- 
ple to  all  of  us  as  one  who  refuses  to 
forget  To  Mr.  Welaenthal.  and  all  of 
the  survlTors,  let  us  pledge  that  we 
too.  wUl  not  forget.* 

•  Mr.  IRELAND.  Mr.  Speaker, 
throu^out  history  man  has  persisted 
in  persecuting  his  fellow  man.  So 
often,  one  reads  history  with  extreme 
sadness  because  of  the  large  role 
which  imaginative  cruelty  plays  in  it. 
The  cries  of  suffering  can  be  heard 
down  through  the  ages. 

Since  the  Renaissance,  and  particu- 
larly since  the  enlightenment,  we  of 
the  western  world  liked  to  think  of 
ourselves  as  having  advanced,  not  only 
in  scientific  and  material  terms,  but  in 
moral  and  ethical  ways  as  well.  We 
made  a  distinction  between  advanced 
and  primitive,  civilized,  and  barbaric. 
We  congratulated  ourselves  on  how 
far  we  had  come. 

How  tragic  and  false  such  thoughts 
seem  after  the  immense  horror  of  the 
Holocaust.  The  only  thing  that 
seemed  to  have  advanced  was  our  effi- 
ciency in  carrying  out  cruelty  and 
mass  murder. 

Let  us  never  forget  this  tragedy.  Let 
the  Holocaust  remind  us  always  to 
remain  vigilant  against  the  evil  within 
us  and  what  can  hi^Dpen  in  the  most 
advanced  society. 

We  must  keep  the  memory  of  the 
Holocaust  alive  in  order  to  do  our 
utmost  to  prevent  such  wickedness 
from  happening  again.* 

•  Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  with 
a  great  measure  of  respect  that  I  rise 
in  tribute  to  the  svirvivors  of  the  Holo- 
caust. Through  bravery  and  faith, 
these  people  endured  this  senseless 
and  heinovis  crime  against  humanity. 
We  all  have  valuable  lessons  which  we 
should  leam  from  the  Holocaust  and 
its  survivors— most  importantly  the 
need  to  prevent  the  reciurence  of  such 
a  tragedy. 

The  Holocaust  was  one  of  the  dark- 
est events  in  human  history.  In  World 
War  n.  the  European  Jews  were  sin- 
gled out  by  the  Nads  for  annihilation. 
The  Jewish  people  did  not  desire  war, 
nor  did  they  provoke  their  senseless 
massacre.  Still  6  million  Jews  were 
killed  in  the  name  of  a  blind  and  con- 
temptuous cause  called  nazism.  The 
manner  of  their  deaths  was  often  slow 
and  painful.  The  survivors  also  suf- 
fered, for  they  witnessed  their  families 
and  friends  starve  and  fall  lifeless 
beside  them;  and  they  saw  many 
others  taken  away,  never  to  be  seen 
again.  The  Holocaust  was  truly  one  of 
the  darkest  chapters  of  human  histo- 
ry. 

The  Holocaust  is  an  event  we  would 
all  like  to  forget.  However,  the  great 


patn  and  suffering  of  the  Holocaust  is 
the  very  reason  we  must  remember. 
This  chapter  in  human  history  must 
never  be  repeated.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  and  the  world  must 
always  remember  the  shocking  lessons 
we  learned  from  this  event.  I  believe 
that  if  there  is  one  thing  the  6  million 
people  who  died  in  the  Holocaust 
would  ask  of  us,  it  woiild  be  that  we 
never  forget  the  Holocaust  and  never 
let  another  Holocaust  occur. 

Next  week,  a  very  special  and  brave 
group  of  people  will  visit  the  city  of 
Washington.  From  April  11  to  14,  the 
American  Gathering  of  Jewish  Holo- 
caust Survivors  will  take  place.  These 
people  endiired  the  hardships  and  the 
physical  and  mental  pain  of  the  Holo- 
caust. The  survivors  of  this  tragic 
event  are  an  Inspiration  to  us  all;  they 
deserve  our  recognition  and  support.* 
•  Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  the  40th  anniversary  of  the 
Warsaw  ghetto  uprising,  it  is  fitting 
that  the  largest  gathering  of  American 
Jews  In  our  country's  history  come  to- 
gether to  pay  tribute  to  the  Holocaust. 
It  is  also  fitting  that  America,  the 
country  with  the  second  largest 
number  of  Jews,  become  the  second 
nation  to  erect  an  inspiring  memorial 
to  the  Holocaust. 

This  memorial  is  a  living  testimonial. 
It  will  comfort  all  who  were  there,  it 
will  educate  all  who  were  not,  and 
most  importantly,  it  will  compel 
futiu-e  generations  to  leam  the  bitter 
lessons  of  history. 

The  wisdom  of  the  ages  is  often  paid 
for  by  the  suffering  of  himian  tragedy. 
So  it  is  with  the  Holocaust.  To  the 
slain,  there  is  eternal  comfort  in  mar- 
tyrdom. To  the  survivors,  there  is 
hope  and  promise.  This  memorial  will 
capture  both  spirits. 

Today  a  group  of  determined  survi- 
vors stands  before  us  to  recount  the 
facts,  to  still  the  doubts,  and  to  intone 
the  quiet  dignity  of  remembrance. 
Today  a  second  generation  also  carries 
on.  How  many  more  scientists,  how 
many  more  hiunanitarians  would  we 
share  had  not  the  Holocaust  destroyed 
their  promise. 

Some  revisionists  may  doubt  the 
truth,  some  skeptics  may  doubt  the 
ability,  and  some  negativists  may 
doubt  the  benefit.  But,  the  memorial 
will  speak  for  itself,  and  for  all  of 
those  who  are  not  with  us  today. 

We  stand  with  them,  the  survivors 
and  their  children,  to  pay  tribute.  We 
can  never  Imow  the  depths  of  their 
suffering  or  the  anguish  of  their  sur- 
vival. But  we  can  place  their  memories 
in  our  hearts  and  their  determination 
in  our  lives.  For  it  is  not  enough  to 
simply    remember.    We    must    never 

forget.*         

•  Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  witness  our  Oovemment's 
contribution  to  the  longstanding  tradi- 
tion of  using  sjrmbols  to  remember  im- 
portant historical  events.  The  1983  na- 


tional gathering  of  Holocaust  Survi- 
vors, which  will  Include  the  transfer  of 
Federal  buildings  to  the  Holocaust 
Memorial  Council  for  establishment  of 
a  Holocaust  museum  is  a  profound  ex- 
ample of  the  need  for  symbolism  in 
our  civilization.  Not  only  must  we 
always  remember  the  Holocaust,  but 
we  must  portray  its  events  in  a 
manner  that  both  present  and  future 
generations  can  understand  and  accept 
as  the  brutal  reality  they  represent. 

As  we  are  about  to  enter  these  days 
of  remembrance,  it  brings  to  mind  the 
timeliness  of  the  gathering  in  terms  of 
other  related  symbols.  The  issues  of 
liberation  and  freedom  for  humanity 
seem  to  tie  in  so  well  with  spring- 
time—a liberation  for  nature— as  well 
as  the  recent  Passover  holiday— a  fes- 
tival that  symbolizes  the  liberation  of 
the  Jewish  people  from  slavery.  The 
observance  rituals  that  have  evolved 
are  what  help  us  to  acknowledge  and 
recognize  that  it  is  our  choice  to  gain 
strength  from  past  experiences  and 
awaken  new  life  out  of  devastation. 

By  hosting  the  national  gathering 
and  housing  a  museum  amidst  our 
heritage  of  remembrance,  the  United 
States  has  the  privilege  of  symbolidng 
a  place  of  freedom  where  everyone  can 
honor  the  memory  of  those  who  died 
and.  at  the  same  time,  look  toward  a 
hopeful  future  for  all  humanity.* 
•  Mr.  OLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  Gathering  of  Jewish  Holo- 
caust Survivors  scheduled  to  be  held 
here  in  Washington  next  week  should 
serve  as  a  poignant  reminder  of  the 
ghastly  tragedies  that  can  be  perpe- 
trated by  one  human  being  or  group  of 
humans  against  another.  For  each  of 
those  who  will  be  participating,  it  is  no 
doubt  the  most  painful  memory  they 
have  to  live  with.  The  very  thought  of 
those  closest  to  them  being  tortured 
and,  in  aU  too  many  instances,  de- 
stroyed, haunts  them  constantly.  It  is 
a  responsibility  which  they  best  can 
carry   out,   however,   to   remind   our 
country  of  the  tragedy  we  must  work 
to  avoid.  That  is  particularly  impor- 
tant as  more  time  passes  and  fewer 
and  fewer  of  us  were  actually  alive  at 
the  time  that  nightmare  was  endured. 
Still,  this  gathering  of  survivors  of 
the  Holocaust  should  also  signal  a 
message  that  courage  and  forthright- 
ness  can  overcome  tyranny  and  op- 
pression. These  people  are.  after  all. 
survivors.  They  fought  for  what  they 
believed  and  prevailed  over  tyranny 
and  oppresdon.  Certainly,  it  was  not 
an  easy  victory,  but  it  was  a  necessary 
and  meaningful  one.  It  is  one  that  we 
cannot  allow  to  be  Jeopardized  by  f  or- 
getf Illness. 

Relatives  of  my  wife  and  mine  were 
among  those  held  in  Nad  concentra- 
tion camps.  Fortunately,  some  of 
those  relatives  siu-vived,  but  still  they 
have  to  live  with  the  realization  that 
many  family  members  were  annihilat- 
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ed.  They  also  must  live  with  the  idm- 
tification  numben  which  were  literal- 
ly Invnded  onto  their  bodies.  It  is  a 
tragedy  that  they  could  never  forget. 

It  is  a  tragedy  none  of  us  should  ever 
forget.  The  potential  for  this  kind  of 
holocaust  occurring  in  the  future  is 
one  that  will  never  totally  go  away. 
The  Nad  Holocaust  was  not  the  first; 
we  can  never  be  sure  that  there  will 
not  be  others. 

Those  who  are  gathering  here  in 
Washington  will  be  reminding  us  of 
what  they  endured,  of  what  destroyed 
family  members,  of  what  tore  their 
lives  apart.  They  will  also  be  remind- 
ing us  of  the  Importance  of  standing 
up  against  tyranny  to  sustain  prind- 
pies  we  believe  in  and  freedom  itself. 
It  is  up  to  us  to  continue  that  remind- 
ing process,  so  it  is  never  forgotten.  It 
is  up  to  us  to  continue  to  stand  up 
against  oppression  and  in  support  of 
freed(Hn  so  a  holocaust  never  happens 
agaliL* 

•  Mr.  THOMAS  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  thousands  of  citizens  will 
come  together  in  Washington  next 
week  in  the  American  Gathering  of 
Jewish  Holocaust  Survivors.  It  will  be 
an  event  that  holds  special  meaning  to 
both  the  participants  and  to  all  of  us 
who  are  dedicated  to  the  commitment 
that  the  world  shall  never  forget  the  6 
million  Jewish  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren who  died  at  the  hands  of  their 
Nad  oppressors. 

I  am  honored  to  associate  myself 
with  this  gathering  and  its  objectives, 
and  I  look  forward  to  working  with  my 
coUeagues  in  the  Congress  who  are 
also  Joining  in  this  endeavor. 

There  could  be  no  better  time  to 
bring  the  history  of  the  Holocaust 
back  to  our  memories.  We  are  about  to 
reach  the  40th  anniversary  of  the  time 
when  thousands  of  courageous  Polish 
Jews  revolted  against  Nad  rule  in  the 
Warsaw  ghetto  uprising. 

Their  heroism  and  determination 
wrote  a  new  chapter  in  the  story  of 
human  courage,  and  their  bravery  is  a 
testament  to  the  struggle  against  the 
blight  of  Nad  hatred. 

With  that  date  as  our  benchmaiic, 
the  conscience  of  America  wiU  focus 
on  the  bitter  lessons  of  the  history  of 
the  Holocaust. 

One  purpose  of  this  gathering  will 
be  to  provide  a  means  for  Holocaust 
survivors  and  their  children  to  stay  in 
touch  with  each  other  through  a  spe- 
cial register.  Another  purpose  is  to 
dedicate  the  Holocaust  Memorial 
Museum  to  be  located  on  the  Mall. 

In  both  Instances,  our  objective  is  to 
Insure  that  all  Americans  will  never 
forget  the  nightmare  of  that  terrible 
stain  on  human  history. 

There  are  some  in  our  country  who 
believe  that  we  should  not  stir  the 
memories  of  the  Holocaust— that  we 
should  put  the  nightmare  behind  us 
and  look  only  to  the  future. 


I  share  the  view  that  we  should  look 
to  the  future,  but  we  should  be  reso- 
lute in  guaranteeing  that  our  futiu% 
will  never  be  one  that  could  again  in- 
clude the  horrors  of  the  Holocaust. 

We  will  do  that  by  working  to  erase 
the  hatred  of  religious  and  racial  prej- 
udice against  all  peoples.  We  will  do 
that  by  being  constantly  mindful  of 
the  terrible  results  that  come  when 
good  men  and  women  are  silent  in  the 
face  of  persecution. 

That  is  a  lesson  that  we  learned  in 
World  War  II,  and  it  was  paid  for  with 
the  blood  of  6  million  Jews.  It  is  a 
lesson  we  must  never  forget.* 
*  Iifr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  oc- 
cadon  of  an  anniversary  is  a  time  to 
reflect  upon  events  of  the  past,  and  to 
renew  commitments  for  the  future.  On 
the  40th  anniversary  of  the  Warsaw 
ghetto  uprising,  and  during  the  Days 
of  Remembrance  for  victims  of  the 
Holocaust,  the  first  American  Gather- 
ing of  Jewish  Holocaust  Survivors  is 
talcing  place  here  in  Washington. 

Let  us  take  this  oocadon  to  remem- 
ber a  world  at  war,  and  to  reflect  on 
the  now-infamous  words  of  the  philos- 
opher, George  Santayana,  that  "Those 
who  forget  history  are  condemned  to 
repeat  it."  We  must  be  conscientious 
in  our  remembrance  of  the  worst  ele- 
ments in  ourselves,  of  the  horrors  that 
one  people  can  commit  against  an- 
other. We  must  review  the  past  so  that 
we  do  not  repeat  it,  so  that  we  insure 
that  no  people  is  made  to  suffer  at  the 
misdirected  will  of  another. 

It  is  fitting  that  survivors  of  what 
may  be  the  darkest  chapter  in  hiunan 
history  are  gathering  to  remember. 
Theirs  has  been  a  time  of  great  sad- 
ness and  immeasurable  loss.  It  is  fit- 
ting that  the  survivors  Join  together, 
to  remember  a  time — barely  two  gen- 
erations past — when  prevailing  forces 
in  oiu-  world  were  terrifying,  barbaric 
forces,  and  when  humanity  was  barely 
in  evidence.  We  must  never  forget  this 
history.  The  harsh  truth  of  the  Holo- 
caust must  continue  to  serve  as  a  re- 
minder of  the  frightening  scope  of  cru- 
elty. 

But  let  us  also  take  this  occadon  to 
begin  anew,  to  recommit  oiu-selves  to 
what  is  Just  and  good  in  human 
nature.  Let  us  celebrate  the  hiunan 
spirit  and  the  light  of  hope,  and  let  us 
commemorate  on  this  anniversary  the 
bravery  of  a  people  oppressed.  As  an- 
other winter  passes  into  spring  and 
the  Earth  fosters  new  life  and  growth, 
let  us  praise  and  glorify  the  spirit  of 
survival  and  the  strength  which  comes 
with  experience.  Let  us  remember,  too, 
that  to  survive  Is  to  celebrate  life  and 
to  continue  to  strive  for  betterment. 

As  the  Jewish  Holocaust  suj-vivors 
meet  on  the  40th  anniversary  of  the 
Warsaw  ghetto  and  commemorate 
Yom  Hashoa.  Holocaust  Remem- 
brance Day,  I  rise  to  praise  and  salute 
them.  As  victims,  they  bear  witness  to 
humanity's  darkest  hour,  an  hour  we 


will  remember  and  will  never  repeat. 
As  survivors,  they  bear  witness  to  the 
strength  of  goodness,  and  they  nur- 
ture hope  here  and  throughout  the 
world  for  a  brigher.  better  future.* 
*  Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  l^>eaker.  I  am 
proud  to  Join  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues today  to  honor  the  survivors 
of  the  Holocaust  especially  the  many 
Tennesseans  who  were  able  to  attend 
this  extraordinary  gathering. 

It  is  man's  nature  to  put  adde  un- 
pleasant thoughts,  but  this  cannot  be 
done  with  the  Holocaust  Over  the 
years  we  have  sought  explanations  of 
the  Holocaust,  but  the  atrocities  cmn- 
mitted  against  the  Jews  defy  all 
human  rationality. 

The  painf  vQ  memory  of  the  6  million 
Jewish  men,  women,  and  children  who 
died  at  the  hands  of  the  Nad  regime, 
should  not  and  will  not  be  forgotten. 
Today,  this  burden  is  eased  somewhat 
as  we  honor  10,000  survivors  of  the 
Holocaust  who  gather  in  Washington. 
Their  survival  offers  hope  to  many. 
We  pay  tribute  to  these  Jews  who 
have  displayed  unfailing  bravery,  cour- 
age and  fdth.  Instead  of  converting 
their  pain  into  more  hatred  and  vio- 
lence and  instead  of  giving  up  on  life, 
these  siUTTlvors  gather  together  to 
commemorate  life  and  help  ease  the 
burden  of  the  many  family  members 
and  friends  they  lost  in  Europe.  The 
death  camp  survivors  have  not  stood 
idle  and  asked  for  our  pity.  Rather, 
they  have  overcome  the  obstades  and 
have  gone  on  to  raise  families  and 
become  upstanding  members  of  their 
communities.  Despite  the  punishment 
invoked  on  them  for  being  Jewish, 
they  have  not  lost  their  faith  in  God 
or  their  Jewish  Identity. 

These  Holocaust  survivors  also  stand 
to  teach  us  an  Important  lesson  about 
humanity.  We  must  remember  the 
horror  of  the  Holocaust  to  assure  that 
this  terrible  tragedy  will  never  again 
occur.  The  unfortunate  truth  is  that 
prejudice  and  ignorance  continues 
today.  The  forthcoming  Holocaust 
museum  in  Washington  affords  a  valu- 
able opportunity  for  our  generation 
and  future  generations  to  study  and 
better  understand  the  Holocaust. 

Many  of  these  survivors  gathered 
here  are  still  searching  for  answers  as 
to  how  the  Holocaust  could  ever  occur. 
We  must  continue  to  admire  their 
bravery,  and  strength  and  lend  them 
our  support.  At  the  same  time  we  must 
continue  to  mourn  the  loss  of  the 
many  who  perished.  As  we  reflect  on 
the  meaning  of  this  gathering  it  is  apt 
to  keep  in  mind  the  words  of  Ann 
Frank,  who  wrote  in  her  diary  a  year 
before  her  death  by  the  Nazis:  "Who- 
ever is  happy  wiU  make  others  happy 
too.  He  who  has  courage  and  fdth  will 
never  perish  in  misery!"* 
*  Ur.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  great  honor  to  come 
before  you  at  this  time,  on  the  40th 
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■nntvamry  of  the  Warsaw  ghetto  up- 
riilng,  to  ocmmemorate  the  gathering 
of  the  survtvon  of  this  bitter  Holo- 
caust and  their  f  amUles. 

In  reoofnUng  the  significance  of 
this  noteworthy  occasion,  it  is  indeed 
painful  for  us  to  be  reminded  of  the 
common  experience  of  those  who  are 
gathering  here;  a  tragic  bond,  which 
time  only  serves  to  strengthen. 

The  hardship  they  have  endured  is 
unimaginable  for  those  of  us  whose 
lives  have  not  been  directly  touched 
by  this  horror.  As  Americans,  it  is 
therefore  only  fitting  that  we  should 
pay  tribute  to  those  among  us  for 
whom  this  experience  is  all  too  real.  It 
is  their  bravery  and  valor  which  com- 
pels us,  at  this  moment  in  history,  to 
reiterate  our  indii^iatlon  at  this  trage- 
dy and  reaffirm  our  commitment  to  es- 
tablishing a  world  within  which  such 
atrocities  can  never  be  repeated. 

Our  reflections  cannot  heal  the 
wounded  or  restore  lives,  and  time 
only  serves  to  distance  us  from  the  re- 
ality of  this  experience.  It  Is  therefore 
of  the  highest  importance  that  genera- 
tions to  come  are  reminded  of  man's 
potential  vulnerability  and  Inhuman- 
ity  in  times  of  weakness.  It  is  vital  to 
our  society  that  every  generation  be 
oicouraged  to  take  on  such  an  intro- 
spection and  reassessment. 

For  it  is  a  society  which  acknowl- 
edges its  blackest  historical  periods 
and  openly  admits  to  the  heinousness 
of  such  weaknesses  that  Is  best  able  to 
forge  ahead  to  a  humane  and  positive 
future.  It  is  only  with  a  realistic  recog- 
nition of  our  historical  weaknesses, 
that  we  are  then  able  to  comprehend 
how  far  we  have  come  and  how  far  we 
still  have  togo.» 

•  Mr.  SISISKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  group 
of  unique  men  and  women  are  gather- 
ing in  Washhigton.  They  are  all  siirvi- 
vors  of  the  Nazi  Holocaust. 

Little  remains  to  be  spoken  or  writ- 
ten about  their  experience.  The  facts 
are  as  clear  and  shocking  today  as 
they  were  when  young  American  OI's 
liberated  the  camps  in  April  and  May, 
Just  38  years  ago. 

Perbatm  the  most  Important  thing 
these  survivors  can  tell  us  Is  never  to 
forget.  Only  by  remembering  the 
camps  can  we  hope  to  insure  that  they 
wHI  never  be  rebuilt. 

Only  by  remembering  the  camps  can 
we  hope  to  Insure  that  this  dark  vision 
of  humanity's  potential  Is  never  seen 
again.  And  only  by  remembering  the 
camps  can  we  hope  to  insure  that  the 
racism  and  terror  they  harbored  Is 
confined  to  what,  in  reality,  was  only  a 
brief  moment  in  history. 

I  wish  I  could  say  better  things 
about  our  own  moment  in  history.  I 
wish  I  could  say  that  nowhere  in  the 
world  do  camps  or  racism  or  terror 
exist 

The  fact  that  these  things  do  exist 
shows  that  the  message  of  the  survi- 
von  has  not  always  been  heard  in  the 
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last  88  years.  They  have  spoken  clear- 
ly and  we  have  not  listened. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  conclude  with  the 
hope  that  their  presence,  and  the 
memory  of  those  who  did  not  survive 
these  40  years,  will  compel  us  to  re- 
member. The  outcome  of  many  of  our 
decisions  will  depend  on  how  well  we 
remember  what  they  have  witnessed 
and  how  weU  we  perceive  the  contrast- 
ing opportunities  for  repeating  the 
past  or  building  a  future  with  respect 
for  human  dignity.* 
•  Mrs.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
question  the  value  of  purposely  "reliv- 
ing" the  horrors  of  the  Holocaust  time 
and  time  again  through  our  participa- 
tion in  various  commemorative  and 
educational  activities.  Many  would  feel 
more  comfortable  putting  this  dark 
chapter  in  man's  history  behind  us.  If 
we  allow  ourselves  to  forget  this  in- 
credible example  of  man's  inhumanity 
to  man.  however,  we  shall  surely  doom 
future  generations.  Elle  Wlesel,  noted 
Holocaust  historian,  asserts  that  we 
must  remember  the  Holocaust  "not 
only  because  of  the  dead;  it  is  too  late 
for  them.  Not  only  because  of  the  sur- 
vivors; it  may  even  be  too  late  for 
them.  Our  remembering  is  an  act  of 
generosity,  aimed  at  saving  men  and 
women  from  apathy  to  evil,  if  not 
from  evU  itself." 

We  cannot  comprehend,  nor  can  our 
words  express,  the  pain  and  suffering 
that  European  Jewry  experienced 
under  Hitler's  reign  of  terror.  The  gas 
chambers  and  ovens  seem  so  unreal, 
yet  they  were  a  reality  to  an  entire 
race  of  men,  women,  and  children  se- 
lected to  die. 

This  special  order  should  not  only  be 
considered  a  memorial  to  those  who 
perished  without  reason,  but  also  a  re- 
affirmation of  life  and  hope  that  man 
will  never  again  witness  such  atroc- 
ities. 

But  now,  the  tale  of  the  Holocaust 
must  be  told  in  its  entirety  before  the 
last  witness  leaves  this  Earth  and 
takes  his  awesome  testimony  back  to 
the  dead.* 

•  Mr.  DWYER  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  Nation's  Capital  is  pre- 
paring for  one  of  the  most  unique  and 
compelling  commemoratives  in  recent 
memory.  It  is  fitting  that  we,  as  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  who  are  em- 
barking on  this  special  Journey,  pause 
and  take  note  of  this  event. 

This  gathering  of  more  than  10,000 
American  suvivors  of  the  Holocaust 
from  throughout  the  country  is  an 
event  which  few  have  thought  possible 
decades  prior.  Yet,  this  gathering,  and 
the  achievements  it  wiU  be  celebrat- 
ing, stand  as  a  powerful  testament  to 
the  strength  of  its  participants  and 
the  bond  that  they  share— a  bond 
based  on  experiences  that  only  they 
can  truly  comprehend. 

Among  these  achievements  is  an  am- 
bitious and  really  remarkable  comput- 
er registry  of  the  survivors  of  the  Hol- 


ocaust, designed  to  maintain  the  vital 
HnkK  which  have  provided  the  Impetus 
for  this  gathering. 

Another  Is  the  dedication  of  a  site 
here  in  Washington  for  a  permanent 
Holocaust  memorial  museum  which, 
when  completed,  will  stand  as  a  trib- 
ute to  all  victims  of  the  Holocaust. 

It  is  the  participants  themselves, 
however,  who  deserve  our  qiedal 
praise  and  humble  tribute.  On  this 
40th  anniversary  of  the  Warsaw 
ghetto  uprising,  we  can  look  at  the 
past  and  marvel  at  the  strength  and 
compassion  that  was  so  strikingly  re- 
vealed during  this  resistance  move- 
ment and  so  many  others. 

More  importantly,  this  reimion  cele- 
brates the  present.  We  should  not  at- 
tempt to  recoimt  the  horrors  of  that 
darkest  chapter  in  history  amongst 
those  who  know  it  only  too  well. 

This  gathering  does  serve,  however, 
to  reinforce  a  need— worldwide— to  be 
perenially  vigilant  against  similar  at- 
tacks. The  Holocaust  must  never  be 
construed  as  an  event  isolated  and 
without  vast  implications  for  the 
future. 

We  know— and  the  thouands  of  sur- 
vivors here  in  Washington  this  week 
shall  remind  us— that  the  implications 
of  the  Holocaust  are  many  and  must 
never  be  forgotten.  The  next  few  dasrs 
are  ones  of  great  significance  for  all 
Americans,  not  just  for  those  who  are 
here  to  renew  ties  and  reinforce  the 
strength,  compassion,  and  resolve  that 
have  brought  them  to  this  moment  of 
relative  peace. 

We  have  much  to  learn  from  their 
example  and  are  grateful  for  it.  I  know 
my  colleagues  Join  me  in  looking  for- 
ward to  our  participation  in  the  many 
special  events  that  will  be  marking 
this  occasion. 

Participants  and  observers  alike  will 
have  much  to  remember  and  carry 
forth  from  this  American  Gathering 
of  the  Jewish  Holocaust  Survivors, 
never  completely  secure,  but  totally 
steadfast,  in  our  commitment  that  the 
tragedy  of  the  Holocaust  will  not  be 
repeated.* 

*  Mr.  ERDREICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
Join  with  my  colleagues  today  to  bring 
attention  to  the  American  Gathering 
of  Jewish  Holocaust  Survivors  which 
will  be  held  in  Washington  April  11  to 
14. 

The  Holocaust  was  truly  one  of  the 
world's  most  shameful  and  horrible 
events  of  all  times.  We  have  read 
books  about  it,  we  have  seen  photo- 
graphs depicting  it,  we  have  sat 
through  hours  of  TV  and  movie  adap- 
tations, but  we  are  never  more  cogni- 
zant of  the  reality  of  such  horrors 
until  we  listen  to  those  that  survived 
it.  Washington  will  be  the  gathering 
place  of  10.000  Holocaust  survivors 
and  their  families,  many  of  whom  will 
be  sharing  emotional  memories,  locat- 
ing and  reuniting  with  family   and 
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friends  and  recalling  heroic  reststance 
to  the  Nail  avBittetan  particularly  the 
Warsaw  ghetto  uprising  which  took 
place  40  years  ago  this  month.  The 
survivors,  however,  will  also  be  there 
as  a  ranlnder— a  reminder  to  this 
Nation  and  to  the  whole  world  of  what 
mankind  can  do  to  one  another,  of 
how  hatred  and  bigotry  can  turn  into 
irrational  horrors.  Six  million  Jews 
were  put  to  death  along  with  several 
million  other  victims  of  the  Nad's  hei- 
nous crimes. 

It  is  a  chapter  of  history  we  must 
never  forget  That  is  why  the  high- 
light of  the  gathering  will  be  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  Holocaust  memorial  site 
in  Washington  to  show  the  world  that 
this  Nation  will  not  forget  the  victims 
of  the  Holocaust  both  Jews  and  non- 
Jews  alike. 

The  survivors  of  the  Holocaust  are 
growing  small  in  number,  but  we  must 
never  let  their  spirits,  their  courage, 
their  message  to  the  world  be  forgot- 
ten.* 

*  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
gather  today  to  pay  tribute  to  those 
men  and  women  who  have  traveled  to 
Washington  to  be  a  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can Gathering  of  Jewish  Holocaust 
Survivors,  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  thank  the  gentlemen 
from  New  York.  Mr.  Green  and  Mr. 
SoLABz.  as  well  as  my  colleagues  the 
gentlemen  from  Florida  and  Illinois. 
Messrs.  Lkhmah  and  Yates,  for  arrang- 
ing this  special  order  today. 

On  Sunday.  April  10.  improximately 
15.000  people  are  expected  to  arrive  in 
our  Nation's  Capital  for  4  days  of  re- 
flection, reunion,  and  remembrance. 
Four  days  cannot  adequately  capture 
the  deep-seated  emotions  of  these  men 
and  women,  who  suffered  extreme  cru- 
elty as  a  penalty  for  being  Jewish  in 
Hitler's  Europe.  Many  years  have 
passed  since  the  abomination  of  Nazi 
domination.  There  is  hardly  a  Jewish 
family  which  has  not  suffered  the  loss 
of  a  relative  in  the  Nazi  concentration 
camps.  But  the  courageous  men  and 
women  who  will  be  attending  this 
gathering  of  Holocaust  survivors  are 
living  proof  that  their  indomitable 
spirit  cannot  be  broken,  even  under 
the  most  inhiunane  circimistances. 

These  4  days  of  reflection  will  be 
both  a  time  of  Joy  and  sorrow,  as  mem- 
bers of  the  same  European  communi- 
ties come  together  after  over  40  years 
of  separatioiL  Many  wiU  t>e  searching 
for  news  of  friends  and  relatives,  and 
to  achieve  this  purpose,  a  complex 
computer  registry  will  be  available  to 
all  participants.  This  Washington 
gathering  of  survivors  reminds  us  of 
the  6  million  who  perished  in  the  Hol- 
ocaust. Their  attendance  at  this  Amer- 
ican gathering  is  an  awesome  experi- 
ence not  only  for  the  survivors  but  for 
all  of  us.  as  we  recall  this  sad  chapter 
in  the  world's  history.  Mr.  Speaker, 
may  this  event  serve  as  a  cogent  re- 
minder that  we  should  never  forget. 


nor  allow  others  to  forget  the  horrors 
ccHumltted  by  man  against  his  fellow 
man.  Let  us  all  leam  from  this  somber 
reminder  of  the  Holocaust,  for  if  we  do 
not  history  may  very  well  repeat 
itself.* 

*  tit.  MINtTTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  few 
days  the  American  Gathering  of 
Jewish  Holocaust  Survivors  will  take 
place  in  Washington.  This  is  an  impor- 
tant event  for  all  of  humanity.  We 
should  confront  the  reality  of  the  Hol- 
ocaust and  never  forget  history's  daiic- 
est  moment. 

Genocide  is  the  ultimate  expression 
of  racism  and  the  Holocaust  was  the 
ultimate  expression  of  genocide. 
Awareness  of  the  depths  to  which 
human  behavior  fell  in  this  century 
must  remain  permanently  etched  on 
the  collective  consciousness  of  human- 
ity. The  Holocaust  was  the  culmina- 
tion of  the  disease  of  racism  against 
Jews  that  was  allowed  to  fester  and 
grow  imcontrollably.  The  Gathering 
of  American  Holocaust  Survivors  and 
the  marking  of  the  40th  anniversary 
of  the  Warsaw  ghetto  uprising  provide 
a  vivid  reminder  of  what  can  happen 
when  the  forces  of  evil  and  hatrMi  are 
not  sufficiently  resisted. 

Let  this  gathering  not  only  be  a  call 
to  never  forget  but  an  exhortation  to 
all  of  us  to  be  active  participants  in  ef- 
forts to  insure  that  there  will  never  be 
an  opportunity  for  such  a  hideous  act 
to  occur  again.  This  not  only  applies 
to  a  concern  for  actions  against  man's 
dignity  throughout  the  world  but  also 
means  a  vigilance  against  racism  in  all 
its  forms  in  the  world  immediately 
around  us.  We  cannot  be  passive  in  the 
face  of  acts  of  hatred  or  prejudice,  or 
fall  prey  to  scapegoating.  These  were 
the  evil  seeds  that  preceded  the  Holo- 
caust. Hopefully,  our  painfxil  recogni- 
tion of  the  horror  of  the  Holocaust 
will  lead  us  to  work  against  indiffer- 
ence to  the  fate  of  others  and  make 
every  effort  to  avoid  taking  part  in  a 
conspiracy  of  silence. 

I  want  to  thank  the  Survivors  of  the 
Holocaust  for  taking  part  in  this  gath- 
ering, which  I  know  Is  a  very  painful 
experience  for  them.  This  personal 
sacrifice  on  their  part  is  an  important 
contribution  to  a  better  world.  Their 
personal  testimony  to  the  horrors  of 
the  Holocaust  Is  a  vital  contribution  to 
our  own  learning  process  and  efforts 
to  improve  the  human  condition.  I  am 
sure  this  will  Increase  awareness 
among  people  that  we  must  never 
forget  and  more  Importantly  strength- 
en the  commitment  to  actions  which 
promote  the  vow  we  all  should  make 
concerning  the  Holocaust  of  never 
again.*  

*  Mr.  KESD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Join  my 
colleagues  in  commemorating  the 
American  Gathering  of  Jewish  Holo- 
caust Survivors.  It  is  important  that 
we  all  pause  and  remember  the  horror 
that  was  experienced  and  it  is  equally 
important  that  we  pledge  ourselves  to 


the  prevention  of  any  recurrences  of 
that  horror.  The  preservation  of 
human  dignity  Is  the  core  of  civilisa- 
tion and  a  civilized  world  should  not 
permit  such  an  atrocity  to  reoccur.* 

*  Mr.  HERMAN.  Mr.  8Deaket.  the 
Jewish  people  often  say  that  our  ideal 
is  to  serve  as  a  light  unto  the  nations. 
We  strive  to  conduct  our  dal^  lives  in 
an  exemplary  n&nner  that  will,  one 
day,  inspire  all  peoples  to  Join  togeth- 
er for  peace  on  Earth. 

This  has  been  the  hope  of  the 
Jewish  people  since  ancient  times,  and 
so  it  continues  today,  in  spite  of  the 
tremendous  persecution  and  suffering 
that  the  Jews  have  had  to  endiu-e.  The 
Jewish  people  have  always  risen  from 
the  depths  of  despair  to  achieve  new 
heights  and  make  great  contributions 
to  their  countries  and  to  the  world. 
This  has  been  so  since  their  enslave- 
ment by  the  ancient  Egsrptians.  follow- 
ing the  conquering  by  the  Roman 
Empire,  and  today,  in  the  aftermath 
of  the  Holocaust  at  the  hand  of  the 
Nazis. 

Next  week,  an  event  of  great  signifi- 
cance, the  American  Gathering  of 
Jewish  Holocaust  Survivors,  wiU  take 
place  here  in  our  Nation's  CapitaL  The 
gathering  itself  is,  in  essence,  a  light 
unto  the  nations.  In  bringing  together 
over  10,000  survivors  of  the  Holocaust 
and  their  children,  the  gathering  wUl 
be  a  living  symbol  of  the  strength  of 
the  Jewish  people,  their  perseverance, 
faith,  and  continuity,  which  I  believe 
will  set  an  example  for  the  nations  of 
the  world.  The  gathering  represents 
the  new  beginning  which  the  Jewish 
people  have  always  created  for  them- 
selves. Just  as  the  theme  of  the  gather- 
ing tells  us:  "Together  From  Holo- 
caust to  New  Life." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  great  pride  in 
commending  my  fellow  Jews,  survivors 
of  the  Holocaust  and  their  children 
who  will  be  coming  together  next 
week,  for  the  way  in  which  they  have 
rebuilt  their  lives  here  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  Their  contributions 
to  our  country  have  been  of  immeasur- 
able importance,  and  they  serve  as  an 
inspiration  to  us  all.  These  people 
truly  are  a  light  unto  the  nations.* 

*  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  I 
want  to  thank  my  friends  and  col- 
leagues from  New  York  (Mr.  Solabz 
and  Mr.  Gheen)  for  taking  this  special 
order  today. 

Next  week  Washington  will  have  the 
distinct  honor  to  host  an  unprecedent- 
ed event:  the  American  Gathering  of 
Jewish  Holocaust  Survivors.  The  sig- 
nificance of  this  meeting  is  enor- 
mous—the United  States  and  Israel 
are  the  only  nations  in  the  world  that 
have  formal  and  regular  ceremonies 
commemorating  the  Holocaust  We 
cannot  and  should  not  allow  anyone  to 
forget  that  this  nightmare  existed. 

The  revisionist  historians  for  several 
years  have  been  trying  to  spread  the 
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bdtef  that  the  Holocaust  did  not 
happen  and  It  is  Just  a  story  Jews  tell. 
Auschwlts  existed:  Trebllnka  existed: 
liajdanek.  Blrkenau.  Buchenwald.  and 
all  the  other  death  camps  existed. 
This  gathering  in  the  capital  of  the 
Free  World  during  our  beautiful 
q^lng  season  with  cherry  blossoms  in 
bloom  hdghtois  the  witness  which 
we.  as  survivors,  bear  that  during  a 
season  of  desolation,  where  the  himian 
spirit  was  laid  waste,  the  Holocaust  ex- 
isted and  6  million  of  otir  brothers,  sis- 
ters, mothers,  fathers,  and  friends  per- 
ished. 

Yet,  In  remembering  the  6  million 
Jews  who  were  kiUed  we  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  few  righteous  gentiles  who 
risked  their  lives  to  save  Jews.  Thou- 
sands of  Himgwian  Jews  survived  the 
Holocaust  because  of  one  of  these 
"Ril^teous  Gentiles":  Raoul  Wallen- 
berg. If  it  were  not  for  Raoul  Wallen- 
berg. I  may  not  be  here  in  Congress 
today.  He  risked  his  life  in  Budapest 
every  day  he  was  there  to  save  people 
he  did  not  know. 

Two  years  ago.  Congress  and  the 
Nation  honored  Raoul  Wallenberg  by 
granting  him  honorary  n.S.  citizen- 
ship. In  honoring  Wallenberg,  we  hon- 
ored ourselves  as  a  Congress  and  a 
nation,  and  most  of  all.  we  honored 
the  thousands  of  Jews  who  survived 
the  Holocaust. 

We  must  use  this  gathering  as  Just 
the  beginning  of  a  nationwide  effort  to 
spread  the  message  of  the  Holocaust- 
why  we  must  not  ever  forget,  and  why 
we  must  remember  saviors  of  the  Jews 
like  Raoul  Wallenberg  so  that  this  evil 
never  happens  agalrL» 
•  Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
would  be  easier  and  less  painful  for 
the  survivors  of  the  Nazi  Holocaust 
and  their  children  to  forget  the  un- 
precedented horror  of  a  period  in  his- 
tory which  resulted  in  the  deaths  of  6 
million  Jews. 

It  is  to  the  lasting  credit  of  the  thou- 
sands who  will  gather  here  in  Wash- 
ington next  week  that  they  have  delib- 
erately chosen  not  to  forget  but  to  re- 
member. For  it  is  only  through  re- 
membrance that  the  Holocausts  of  the 
future  can  be  prevented. 

The  importance  of  remembrance  was 
made  clear  to  me  when  I  visited  Tad 
Vas  Shem,  Israel's  memorial  to  the 
Holocaust  victims,  during  my  recent 
trU>  to  the  Middle  East.  The  photo- 
graphs of  the  Nad  criminals  and  their 
victims  bore  haunting  witness  to  hu- 
mankind's cvMtdty  both  for  extreme 
cruelty  and  for  dignity,  even  in  the 
face  of  death. 

We  all  have  short  historical  memo- 
ries. Today,  Just  38  years  after  the  lib- 
eration of  the  concentration  camps 
and  40  years  after  the  Warsaw  ghetto 
upiMng.  there  are  those  who  would 
deny  that  genocide  occiured  there. 
They  try  to  pretend  the  Holocaust  did 
not  happen.  The  survivors  and  their 
»«mnt—  know  better.  They  have  an  el- 


oquent message  to  deliver  to  all  of  us 
about  humanity  and  inhumanity,  re- 
membrance of  the  past  and  hope  for 
the  future. 

I  have  urged  and  will  continue  to 
urge  that  the  Senate  ratify  the  United 
Nations  Genocide  Convention  as  a 
clear  sign  of  America's  comltment  to 
prevent  future  holocausts.  I  hope  this 
gathering  wOl  give  new  Impetus  to  this 
effort. 

In  America,  the  Holocaust  survivors, 
their  children  and  grandchildren,  have 
built  new  lives  of  dignity  and  hope.  As 
they  gather  to  thank  the  people  and 
Government  of  the  United  States  for 
tills  opportunity,  I  thank  them  for 
giving  us  all  the  opportimlty  to  re- 
member.* 

•  Mr.  COTNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  time 
of  the  year  is  one  of  festive  celebration 
as  well  as  somber  remembrance  for 
Jews:  The  Joyous  commemorations  of 
Passover  and  the  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  the  state  of  Israel  are  tem- 
pered by  the  sobering  memories  of  the 
Warsaw  uprisings  and  the  observing  of 
Tom  Hashoah— or  Days  of  Remem- 
brance of  the  Holocaust. 

The  tragedy  of  the  Holocaust— a  sys- 
tematically plotted  and  implemented 
policy  of  genocide  against  the  Jewish 
people— left  6  million  Jews,  two-thirds 
of  European  and  one-third  of  world 
Jewry  dead.  It  also  left  us  with  obliga- 
tions, which  we  avoid  only  at  our  peril, 
neither  to  forget  the  past,  nor  to 
permit  a  similar  occurrence  in  the 
future.  For  though  the  Holocaust  was 
a  uniquely  Jewish  tragedy.  Its  lessons 
and  implications  are  universal. 

This  week  we  welcome  the  12,000 
participants  in  the  first  ever  gathering 
in  the  United  States  of  Jewish  Holo- 
caust Survivors  for  the  dedication  of 
the  Holocaust  Memorial  site  here  in 
the  Nation's  Capital  While  the  par- 
ticipants seek  out  long  lost  friends  or 
relatives,  even  someone  who  might 
have  known  or  was  at  the  same  con- 
centration camp  as  a  friend  or  relative, 
we  who  have  never  experienced  any- 
thing like  the  Holocaust,  can  seek  only 
a  better  understanding. 

Remembrance— the  theme  of  the  Is- 
raeli Holocaust  Memorial  at  Tad 
Vashem— is  also  necessary  so  as  to 
bear  witness  to  the  painful  truths  of 
the  Holocaust,  particularly  at  a  time 
when  there  are  those,  even  in  this 
country,  who  deny  the  Holocaust,  and 
who  continue  preaching  racial,  ethnic, 
or  religious  superiority.  For  though  re- 
membrance is  necessary,  it  would  be  in 
vain  if  we  were  not  to  act  upon  the 
facts  of  history  in  preventing  future 
genocides. 

Remembrance  is  also  required  of 
this  Nation.  We  certainly  did  not  do 
all  that  we  could  have  done  as  soon  as 
we  should  have  to  prevent  or  to  stop 
the  Holocaust.  How  sadly  paradoxical 
are  the  arguments  that  we  were  too 
busy  fighting  a  war  to  save  Innocent 
lives. 


These  survivors  of  Indescribable  and 
Incomprehensible  crimes  are  truly 
heroes  of  our  time.  They  have  truned 
the  hatred  and  prejudice  aimed  at 
them  into  sympathy  and  activism  on 
behalf  of  others.  They  have  left  an  in- 
delible mark  on  American  society— its 
politics,  culture,  and  busineas— and 
America  is  l>etter  for  it  as  a  result. 

We  who  live  in  freedom  must  never 
compromise  in  our  advocacy  on  behalf 
of  others  who  seek  the  same.  The  Hol- 
ocaust, the  all-too-clear  example  of 
man's  capacity  for  Inhumaneness  to- 
wards his  fellow  man,  has  no  historical 
parallel.  The  greatest  tribute  we  can 
pay  to  those  who  perished  and  sur- 
vived the  Holocaust  is  to  prevent  it 
from  happening  again.  This  gathering, 
and  the  Holocaust  Museum  and  Edu- 
cational Center  will  be  of  immeasur- 
able utility  in  the  furtherance  of  this 
gold. 

Also  of  immeasurable  utility,  but 
which  we  have  thus  far  failed  to  uti- 
lize, is  the  Convention  on  the  Preven- 
tion and  Punishment  of  the  Crime  of 
Genocide.  This  Genocide  Convention, 
unanimously  passed  by  the  U.N.  Gen- 
eral Assembly  35  years  ago,  was  a 
direct  response  to  the  Nazi  Holocaust, 
and  seeks  to  strengthen  international 
safeguards  which  would  prevent  an- 
other. Ratified  by  88  nations,  the  con- 
vention outlaws  genocide,  labeling  it 
an  international  crime,  and  provides 
for  the  punishment  of  perpetrators. 

Though  the  United  States  plays  a 
leading  role  in  the  advocacy  of  human 
rights,  our  ability,  as  well  as  credibil- 
ity, to  address  and  influence  himum 
rights  practices  \a  crippled  by  our  f  aU- 
ure  to  ratify  this  treaty.  Genocide— 
the  greatest  crime  of  the  20th  centu- 
ry—presents us  with  our  greatest  chal- 
lenge. It  is  incumbent  upon  us  to 
accept  this  challenge  so  as  not  to  allow 
the  costiy  lessons  of  history  to  be  ig- 
nored. Ratifying  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention would  testify  to  our  abhor- 
rence of  past  genocides  and  to  our 
commitment  not  to  allow  future  ones. 

As  Elie  Wiesel,  himself  a  survivor 
and  now  chairman  of  the  American 
Holocaust  Commission,  said: 

"To  remember  the  victims  of  the 
past  is  to  save  those  of  tomorrow. "• 
•  Mr.  AnCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  commend  my  colleagues  for  spon- 
soring this  special  order  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  survivors  of  the  Holocaust  and 
to  commemorate  the  Days  of  Remem- 
brance and  the  Jewish  resistance. 

I  extend  a  warm  welcome  to  all  who 
have  gathered  in  Washington  from 
across  the  Nation  to  share  in  this 
unique  occasion.  The  American  Gath- 
ering of  Jewish  Holocaust  Survivors. 
12.000  strong,  marks  the  largest  con- 
vening of  American  Jews  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II. 

Each  and  every  survivor  is  a  living 
witness  to  the  horror  of  the  Holo- 
caust—an event  so  tragic,  so  dangerous 


and  so  evil  that  we  must  never  forget 
that  60  years  ago,  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Adolf  Hitler  came  to  power  with  a 
vision  of  the  1,000-year  Reich  and  a 
dream  of  creating  a  so-called  pure 
Arayan  race  in  part  through  the  eradi- 
cation of  the  Jewish  pe(H>le.  And. 
before  it  was  all  over,  he  and  his  war 
machine  had  succeeded  in  slaughter- 
ing 6  million  Innocent  Jews. 

Although  the  brick  buQdings  of 
Auachwita,  Blrtcenau,  and  other  con- 
centration camps  still  stand  as  remind- 
ers, the  painful  truths  of  the  Holo- 
caust are  best  revealed  by  those  who 
suffered  behind  the  walls  of  these 
compounds. 

A  Holocaust  survivor  from  my  State 
of  Oregon.  Hannelore  Wanderer,  re- 
calls that  Jews  at  first  were  issued 
identification  cards,  then  ordered  to 
wear  Jewish  stars,  then  not  allowed  to 
sit  on  pailt  benches  or  even  go  to  the 
movies.  And  we  aU  know  how  much 
worse  it  got. 

Although  she  survived,  many  of  her 
aunts,  uncles,  cousins,  and  friends 
were  killed.  Now.  Hannelore  talks  to 
student  groups  about  her  experience 
because  she  believes  it  is  important 
that  people  remember  what  happened. 
Indeed,  it  is  important  that  we  re- 
member. Congress  by  an  act  of  law 
proclaimed  April  10  as  a  Day  of  Re- 
membrance for  Victims  of  the  Nazi 
Holocaust  for  that  very  reason. 

It  is  a  day  to  remember  because  we 
must  never  forget  those— perhaps 
some  of  our  own  friends  and  rela- 
tives—who phjrsically  and  spiritually 
held  out  against  the  brutal  Nazi  rule. 
It  is  a  day  to  remember  because  no 
amount  of  human  resolve  can  ever 
make  up  for  the  murderous  Nazi  cam- 
paign that  killed  half  of  the  world's 
Jewish  population. 

And  finally,  it  is  a  day  to  remember 
not  Just  for  the  survivors  of  this  Nazi 
reign  of  terror  and,  not  just  for  Jews, 
but  for  all  humanity. 

BCy  friend,  Mark  Talisman,  vice 
chairman  of  the  U.S.  Holocaust  Me- 
morial Council,  reminds  us  that  "the 
consequences  for  all  free  societies,  and 
the  lessons  to  be  learned  by  partici- 
pants and  by-standers  alike,  can  and 
must  be  generalized." 

In  this  respect,  as  columnist  Richard 
Cohen  recently  pointed  out,  the  Holo- 
caust is  "about  what  people  have  done 
to  people  and.  ay  application  of  histor- 
ical precedent,  what  people  can  do  to 
people." 

By  the  same  token,  we  must  recog- 
nize as  Elie  Wiesel,  council  chairman 
and  a  Holocaust  survivor  himself, 
wrote  in  his  report  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  the  Holocaust,  that 
"not  every  victim  of  the  Holocaust  was 
a  Jew,  but  every  Jew  was  a  victim." 

This  is  evident  today  in  the  plight  of 
thousands  of  Soviet  Jews.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  slammed  the  door  on  the 
emigration  of  Soviet  Jews  and  from  all 


indications  anti-Semitism  is  on  the 
rise. 

When  I  read  the  pleas  of  Soviet  re- 
fuseniks.  I  get  a  strange  sense  of  deja 
vu  telling  me  that  we  must  do  more 
than  Just  call  attention  to  the  past. 
We  must  also  call  attention  to  the  in- 
justices being  perpetuated  upon  the 
Jewish  people  today  and  make  them  a 
matter  of  international  concern. 

If  we  fail  to  take  action,  the  words  of 
a  leading  refusenik  Turi  Tamopolsky, 
may  become  all  too  true.  In  reflecting 
upon  Soviet  emigration  policy,  he 
wrote: 

If  they  deprive  us  of  three  yemn.  they  wlU 
deprive  ub  of  four.  If  four,  than  five  is  still 
easier  to  take  away.  If  today  we  have  no  Job, 
than  tomorrow  we  will  have  no  foreign  mall 
and  telephone  calls.  If  tomorrow  we  have  no 
mail,  the  day  after  tomorrow  there  will  be 
no  higher  education  for  our  children  and  no 
free  access  to  other  places  In  the  country. 
They  will  start  putting  us  into  prison  for 
the  slightest  protest.  The  noose  around  our 
neck  wiU  tlshten  step  by  step,  and  the  world 
will  be  adapted  to  that  process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  ever  let  our- 
selves reach  that  point.  The  World 
Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry,  held  last 
month  in  Jerusalem,  called  for  in- 
creased public  activism  on  behalf  of 
Soviet  Jews.  I  have  authored  a  resolu- 
tion in  the  House  of  Representatives 
which  responds  to  tliat  calL  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  63  expresses 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  Soviet 
Union  should  pursue  a  more  humane 
emigration  policy.  I  am  encouraged  by 
the  strong  bipartisan  support  its  re- 
ceived from  over  130  Members  of  this 
body. 

I  am  pleased  Congress  has  shown 
the  wisdom  to  create  a  memorial  to 
the  Holocaust  in  the  Nation's  Capital 
to  memorialize  the  victims  of  the  Hol- 
ocaust and  to  preserve,  if  you  will,  the 
sober  lessons  of  the  Holocaust  so  that 
may  never  fade  from  the  minds  of 
men. 

It  is  my  hope,  as  I  know  it  is  yours, 
that  this  coming  together  during  the 
Days  of  Remembrance  brings  a  re- 
newed appreciation  and  recognition  of 
the  history  and  struggle  of  the  Jewish 
people  for  freedom  and  human  digni- 
ty.* 

•  lit.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
privileged  to  Join  with  my  colleagues 
in  recognizing  the  American  Gather- 
ing of  Jewish  Holocaust  Survivors. 
There  will  be  few  special  orders  in  this 
body  which  are  more  important  or  sig- 
nificant than  this  one. 

The  most  important  thing  to  remem- 
ber about  the  Holocaust  Is  that  it  was 
a  crime  unique  in  the  annals  of  himian 
history.  It  was  different.  There  was 
massive  violence,  of  course,  but  it  was 
also  an  incredible  criminal  enterprise, 
organized  by  the  state  against  a  de- 
fenseless civilian  population. 

The  Holocaust  reveals  a  potential 
for  sickness  at  the  heart  of  Western 
civilization,  along  with  the  frightening 
consequences  of  the  total  exercise  of 


power.  Remembering  the  Holocaust 
can  instill  caution,  fortify  restraint, 
and  protect  against  future  evfl  or  in- 
difference. The  declaration.  "Never 
agalnl"  i4>tly  expresses  our  sense  of 
outrage  in  the  face  of  the  Holocaust— 
but  that  outrage  must  be  supported  by 
an  understanding  of  what  happened— 
and  how. 

Of  course,  we  have  no  guarantees 
that  those  who  do  remember  history 
wlU  not  repeat.  But  the  faOure  to  re- 
member the  past  makes  repitition 
more  likely. 

To  remember  the  Holocaust  is  to 
sensitize  ourselves  to  its  critical  politi- 
cal lessons.  Nazism  was  assisted  by  a 
number  of  factors:  The  breakdown  of 
democracy,  the  collapse  of  social  and 
economic  cohesion,  the  decline  of 
human  solidarity,  and  an  erosion  of 
faith  in  the  political  leadership  and  in 
the  ability  of  democratic  governments 
to  function.  Recalling  these  danger 
signals  intensifies  our  concerns  for  the 
body  politic.  It  makes  us  aware  of  the 
processes  of  democracy,  the  forms  of 
government,  and  the  importance  of 
human  and  social  values. 

By  remembering  the  Holocaust,  we 
can  renew  our  i^preciation  for  moral 
and  philosophical  guidelines— for  the 
need  to  consider  the  human  cost  of  sci- 
entific experimentation.  We  can 
strengthen  our  belief  in  individual 
rights.  We  can  also  come  to  under- 
stand that  a  belief  system  which  does 
not  respect  other  t>eliefs  is  ultimately 
tyrranical. 

But  remembering  the  Holocaust  is 
not  easy,  either  for  the  individual  or 
the  group.  Confronting  the  Holocaust 
threatens  to  sear  our  souls  and  chal- 
lenge our  perceptions  and  our  compla- 
cency. It  introduces  a  tone  of  somber- 
ness  and  tragedy  into  our  lives.  It 
heightens  our  awareness  of  the  viilner- 
ability  of  life  itself. 

Remembering  is,  while  painful,  easi- 
est for  those  who  experienced  the  Hol- 
ocaust in  their  own  lives.  It  is  hardest 
for  those  of  us  who  did  not  experience 
it  directly,  and  who  cannot  readily  un- 
derstand its  magnitude.  But  remember 
we  must.  It  may  be  our  only  means  of 
survival.* 

•  Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join  my 
colleagues  today  in  recognition  of  the 
Jewish  survivors  of  the  Nazi  Holocaust 
who  have  made  new  lives  in  America. 
The  American  Gathering  of  Jewish 
Holocaust  Survivors  will  involve  the 
largest  convening  of  American  Jews  in 
our  country's  history.  The  reasons  for 
this  gathering  are  many.  They  omie 
together— and  we  Join  them— to  testify 
to  their  experiences  as  Jews  in  Exurope 
during  the  domination  of  Nasi  Germa- 
ny. They  come  to  share  their  experi- 
ences with  each  other  and  to  create  a 
permanent  record  of  the  events  and 
circumstances  of  their  persecutltm. 
They  also  come  together  to  honor 
their  brethren  and  others  who  were 
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klllfid  by  the  Nuls.  They  come  to  em- 
Dhaatee  the  q>irlt  of  reststance.  both 
phyiiad  axul  q;>liitual.  as  commemo- 
ntod  by  the  40th  aiinlTenary  of  the 
Wanaw  ^etto  uprtataig. 

Aixl  they  come  to  afflnn  the  rebuild- 
ing of  their  lives  in  America— to  thank 
the  aovemmait  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  for  providing  a  place 
where  they  could  live  in  dignity  as 
fully  enfranchiaed  members  of  a  socie- 
ty founded  upon  the  principle  of 
human  rights  for  every  individual. 

As  Members  of  Congress,  we  Join 
with  the  survivors  and  their  children 
in  affirming  the  truth  of  the  horrors 
of  Nad  Germany.  We  are  proud  to 
participate  in  the  activities  of  the 
gathering,  and  to  reinforce  our  com- 
mitment that  such  a  Holocaust  wiU 
never  happen  again.  Toward  that  end. 
the  n.S.  Oovemment  is  turning  over 
the  administration  of  two  Federal 
buildings  next  to  the  MaU  and  in  close 
proximity  to  our  national  monuments, 
for  use  as  a  Holocaust  museum.  Its 
purpose  is  to  provide  a  factual  record 
of  the  atrocities  of  that  time  and  of 
the  depths  of  inhumanity  that  man  is 
capable  of.  It  wiU  stand  both  as  a  me- 
morial to  those  who  have  suffered  and 
died  and  as  a  perpetual  reminder  to 
future  generations  that  we  must  never 
forget— and  we  must  never  allow— such 
an  abomination  to  occur  again.* 

•  Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  city 
where  conventions  are  an  almost  daily 
occurrence,  it  is  with  great  pride  that  I 
Join  my  colleagues  in  welcoming  a 
most  unusual  assembly  to  Washing- 
ton—the American  Gathering  of 
Jewish  Holocaust  Survivors.  This  un- 
precedented event  promises  to  be  a 
imique  blending  of  the  public  and  pri- 
vate, the  Joyous  and  the  sorrowful. 
Not  only  is  it  an  opportunity  for  pri- 
vate reunions  between  the  survivors, 
their  families,  and  their  friends,  but 
we  as  a  Nation  are  privileged  to  Join 
with  them  in  this  historic  event. 

We  Join  them  In  honoring  aU  those 
martyred  by  the  Nazis,  including  mem- 
bers of  my  own  family,  and  in  recall- 
ing those  atrocities  which  destroyed 
an  entire  way  of  life.  For  these  things 
we  mourn,  but  we  also  celebrate. 
Thomas  Paine  said.  "Tyranny,  like 
hell,  is  not  easily  conquered:  yet  we 
have  this  consolation  with  us.  that  the 
harder  the  conflict  the  more  glorious 
the  triumph."  On  this  40th  annlver- 
■tty  of  the  Warsaw  ghetto  uprising  we 
Join  with  the  survivors  in  celebrating 
this  most  glorious  victory  of  the 
human  spirit  over  a  most  brutal 
tynmny. 

The  survivors,  in  meeting  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital,  with- they  say— to  ex- 
prea  their  gratitude  to  the  United 
States  for  the  new  lives  that  they  have 
been  given.  It  is.  I  think,  we  who 
should  thank  them.  For  these  siirvl- 
vors  were  not  given  new  lives;  rather 
they  built  them  with  dignity  and  cour- 
ace.  Their  strmgth  is  an  inspiration  to 


us  all.  and  we  are  proud  to  have  them 
as  dtisens  of  our  Nation.  It  will  be.  I 
hope,  one  of  the  achievements  of  this 
gathering  that  the  American  public 
becomes  better  Informed  as  to  the 
roles  that  the  svurivors  and  their  fam- 
ilies play  in  American  society. 

In  closing.  I  wish  to  again  welcome 
the  survivors  to  Washington  and  to 
ask  my  colleagues  to  take  full  advan- 
tage of  the  unique  opportimity  that 
this  gathering  affords  us  all.  Let  us 
not  take  this  time  merely  to  commiser- 
ate about  the  past;  instead,  let  us  look 
to  the  futiure  and  reaffirm  our  person- 
al and  public  commitments  that  such  a 
tragedy  never  be  permitted  to  occur 
again.  Thank  you.* 

•  Mr.  MAZ2SOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  Join  with  my  colleagues 
in  commending  the  organizers  and  the 
participants  of  the  American  Gather- 
ing of  the  Jewish  Holocaust  Survivors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  meet  the  Hol- 
ocaust survivors  and  we  must  relive 
those  most  horrible  and  painful  expe- 
riences in  order  that  we  and  our  chil- 
dren can  never  forget  the  monumental 
outrages  which  were  perpetrated  on 
innocent  humans  by  the  Nazis  and 
their  collaborators. 

I  therefore  applaud  the  creation  of  a 
living  memorial/mxiseum  to  the  vic- 
tims of  the  Holocaust.  I  hope  it  suc- 
ceeds in  reminding  us  of  a  chapter  of 
htunan  history  so  gross  and  so  venge- 
ful that  it  can  never  be  allowed  to  be 

To  the  survivors  of  the  Holocaust 
gathered  here  in  Washington  I  extend 
my  best  wishes  for  health  and  happi- 
ness in  the  future.  To  them  I  say:  "We 
will  not  forget."* 

*  Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
hard  to  imagine  the  enormity  of  the 
Holocaust.  The  number  of  people 
killed  by  the  Nazis  was  more  than  the 
entire  population  of  the  State  of 
North  Carolina.  Clearly,  it  was  one  of 
the  most  despicable  events  in  history. 

Until  recently,  our  Nation  has  not 
given  this  tragedy  the  attention  it  de- 
serves. These  events  were  so  horrible 
that  we  tend  to  put  them  out  of  our 
mind.  Unless  a  major  effort  such  as 
the  American  Gathering  of  Jewish 
Holocaust  Survivors  is  undertaken,  we 
do  not  keep  in  mind  the  importance  of 
the  Holocaust.  We  forget  the  terror 
and  suffering  to  which  millions  of  Eu- 
ropean Jews  were  subjected.  We  forget 
the  absolute  cruelty  which  individuals 
imposed  upon  other  human  beings. 
We  forget  the  trauma  which  all 
Jewish  people  feel  even  now,  a  genera- 
tion later. 

We  should  never  be  allowed  to 
forget.  If  we  do  overlook  the  terror  of 
the  Holocaust,  then  we  will  forget 
mankind's  capacity  to  be  Inhumane  to 
itself.  Instead,  we  must  keep  the  Holo- 
caust in  mind  as  we  individually  and 
corporately  establish  our  priorities.  It 
is  of  paramount  importance  that  we 
m«.<ntAin    social    and    governmental 


structiu-es  which  will  assure  the  sanc- 
tity of  life  and  the  rights  of  an  individ- 
uals. We  must  do  everything  we  can  to 
prevent  racial  or  ethnic  prejudice. 
Whenever  it  does  vpear.  we  must 
oppose  it  quickly  and  firmly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  express  my 
gratitude  to  those  who  have  organized 
the  American  Gathering  of  Jewish 
Holocaust  Survivors  to  be  held  here 
next  week.  These  days  of  remem- 
brance should  be  a  national  event  of 
major  significance.  In  addition.  I  am 
pleased  that  local  commemorations 
will  be  held  throughout  the  Nation 
prior  to  the  events  in  Washington.  Of 
special  interest  to  me  is  the  Holocaust 
Memorial  Day  observance  to  be  held 
by  the  Scranton  Jewish  Community 
Center  in  my  congressional  district  on 
Sunday,  April  10.  This  and  other  local 
gatherings  will  enable  all  Americans  to 
participate  and  to  reflect  on  the  hor- 
rors of  the  Holocaust  and  the  impor- 
tant lessons  we  must  learn  from  it.* 
*  Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  both  saddened  and  uplifted  to 
speak  in  praise  of  thousands  of  Jewish 
Holocaust  survivors  gathered  in  Wash- 
ington to  commemorate  the  spiritual 
and  armed  resistance  against  Nazi 
Germany  and  to  illustrate  to  the  rest 
of  the  world  their  commitment  to  re- 
membering the  past  and  their  ongoing 
faith  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  saddened  because 
of  the  very  reason  we  are  pajrlng  trib- 
ute today.  It  wlU  be  40  years  ago  this 
month  that  the  Jews  of  the  Warsaw 
ghetto  took  up  arms  against  the  Nazis. 
The  3  years  following  this  uprising 
saw  the  most  unconscionable,  inhu- 
mane, and  truly  terrifying  chapters  in 
the  history  of  Western  civilization. 
However,  today  is  also  an  uplifting  one 
for  me,  personally,  because  of  the  deep 
compas&ion,  empathy,  and  understand- 
ing I  have  for  these  men  and  women 
based  on  my  own  captivity  in  a  prison- 
er of  war  camp  in  Hanoi  for  6  years. 

The  stories  I  read  of  the  Holocaust 
survivors  seem  so  familiar.  Although 
they  are  filled  with  pain  and  heart- 
break, as  well  as  mental  and  physical 
abuse,  there  is  an  imderlying  theme  of 
hope  and  of  an  almost  miraculous  will 
to  live.  Yes,  they  lived,  and  they  are 
gathered  here  in  the  Capital  of  the 
United  States  to  meet  and  to  bear  wit- 
ness to  what  happened  40  years  ago. 
Another  thing  they  will  be  doing,  as  I 
find  myself  doing  almost  daily,  is  to 
look  at  life  and  living  in  a  very  differ- 
ent manner. 

When  someone  is  stripped  to  the 
bone,  degraded,  and  chastised,  he  or 
she  has  nothing  left— nothing  except 
self-respect  and  an  overwhelming  in- 
stinct to  s\irvive.  These  combined  ex- 
periences bring  the  very  act  of  living 
to  such  a  basic  level  that  the  subse- 
quent return  to  society  brings  a 
unique  appreciation,  love,  and  under- 
standing of  the  most  finite  aspects  of 


life,  and  most  Importantly,  a  renewed 
and  a  strengthened  faith  In  Ood.* 
•  Mr.  BLIIJEY.  Mr.  I^^eaker.  we  are 
here  today  to  h<»or  some  of  the  most 
important  petH^le  in  the  world.  The 
American  Gathering  of  the  Jewish 
Holocaust  Survivors  brings  vividly  to 
memory  one  of  the  most  barbaric  and 
inhuman  episodes  in  the  history  of 
mankind.  The  people  we  have  met 
today  are  the  beao(»)s  of  remembrance 
who  will  Insure  that  we  can  neither 
Ignore  nor  forget  the  atrocities  of  Hit- 
ler's Third  Reich. 

It  is  important  to  us  as  legislators 
and  to  all  of  the  people  of  the  world  to 
remember  and  to  understand  that  the 
unthinkable  not  only  can  happen,  but 
in  fact  has  hi^pened.  There  is  not.  nor 
can  there  ever  be.  reason  to  believe 
that  something  is  so  horrible  that  it 
cannot  occur.  I  remember  very  well 
the  reactions  to  the  first  news  reports 
describing  the  liberation  of  the  Nazi 
concentration  camps.  Americans  could 
not  believe  that  a  modem  and  sup- 
posedly civilized  nation  could  treat 
anyone,  much  less  an  entire  culture,  in 
the  way  that  Hitler  had  dealt  with  Eu- 
ropean Jews.  The  12,000  men  and 
women  who  have  come  to  our  Nation's 
Capital  today  are  living  proof  that 
there  was  nothing  unreal  about  the 
"final  solution." 

While  we  mourn  the  6  million  vic- 
tims of  the  Holocaust,  today's  events 
pay  homage  to  the  spirit  of  the  survi- 
vors. These  people  and  the  memorial 
to  be  erected  remind  us  that  the  very 
real  destructive  potential  of  the 
human  race  miist  be  acknowledged 
and  fought.  The  presence  of  the  Holo- 
caust survivors  is  perfect  evidence  of 
the  duality  of  our  human  nature.  On 
one  hand,  we  see  that  people  can 
commit  the  most  bizarre  and  heinous 
crimes  known  to  manldnd.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  see  that  no  matter  how 
horrible  the  condition  of  the  body,  the 
human  spirit  and  the  will  to  live  can 
overcome  any  attempt  to  defeat  them. 

Today  we  honor  not  only  the  12,000 
survivors  gathered  here,  not  only  the 
millions  who  died— we  honor  also  the 
human  spirit  that  was  displayed  in  the 
camps  and  at  the  innumerable  Babi 
Tan  where  people  were  massacred 
solely  because  of  their  religion  and 
their  culture.  We  can  all  be  proud  of 
the  spirit  which  enabled  these  people 
to  persevere  in  the  face  of  Nazi  terror. 
At  the  same  time,  we  must  remember 
and  vigilantly  guaird  against  any  repe- 
tition of  these  events.  As  Jefferson  re- 
minds us:  "The  price  of  freedom  is 
eternal  vigilance." 

Much  more  could  be  said  about  this 
gathering  and  its  meaning  to  us.  How- 
ever, our  words  are  not  so  important 
as  the  lesson  we  learn  from  these 
brave  and  courageous  people.  Oxu* 
prayers  and  meditations  are  needed  to 
honor  these  sm-vlvors  and  to  pledge  to 
them  that  the  Holocaust  will  never 
occiv  again.* 


•  Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  that  Congress  is  back  in  ses- 
sion in  time  to  experience  the  Ameri- 
can Gathering  of  the  Jewish  Holo- 
caust Survivors  in  Washington. 

This  gathering  will  be  wrought  with 
emotion.  For  those  survivors  who  par- 
ticipate, these  few  days  will  be  a  time 
to  seek  out  information  about  friends 
and  family  and  to  sort  out  painful 
memories.  It  will  be  a  time  to  review 
and  commemorate  the  acts  of  resist- 
ance by  the  Jews  against  the  Nazis  in 
the  Warsaw  ghetto  uprising.  For  the 
community,  it  Is  a  time  to  honor  the 
memories  of  those  who  lost  their  lives 
in  this  brutal,  violent  episode  in  histo- 
ry. 

I  am  pleased  that  a  more  constant 
reminder,  in  the  form  of  the  Holo- 
caust Museum,  will  soon  take  its  place 
among  the  other  memorials  in  our  Na- 
tion's Ciu>ital.  There  certainly  is  no 
more  appropriate  location  than  our 
Nation's  Ci4)ital,  the  pulse  point  of 
the  country  which  stands  for  liberty 
and  freedom.* 

*  Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  un- 
speakable tragedy  represented  by  the 
Holocaust  remains  for  all  time  a  mark 
against  humanity.  As  long  as  men  and 
women  walk  this  Earth,  the  knowledge 
of  that  time  is  with  us,  a  grim  remind- 
er of  the  dangers  of  totalitarianism  in 
its  many  forms. 

The  thousands  of  survivors  gather- 
ing in  Washington  next  week  are  irref- 
utable witnesses  to  the  power  of  spirit 
and  determination  over  mftrfnAHj^, 
Against  all  odds,  they  perservered 
against  the  darkest  forces  of  our  age. 

Tet  if  there  is  a  single  lesson  to  be 
learned  from  this  gathering,  that 
lesson  is  the  imiwrtance  of  remem- 
brance, not  only  for  the  living,  but  for 
future  generations.  On  the  occasion  of 
submitting  the  report  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  the  Holocaust, 
Elie  Weisel,  a  Holocaust  survivor  and 
perhaps  the  great  writer  of  the  Holo- 
caust put  this  case  most  convincingly: 

Why  remember,  wliy  remember  At  all?  Is 
not  human  luiture  opposed  to  keeping  alive 
memories  that  hurt  and  disturb?  The  more 
cruel  the  wound,  the  greater  the  effort  to 
cover  it,  to  bide  it  beneath  other  wounds, 
other  scars.  Why  then  cling  to  unbearable 
memories  that  may  forever  rob  us  of  our 
sleep?  Why  not  forget,  turn  the  page,  and 
proclaim:  let  it  remain  buried  beneath  the 
dark  nightmares  of  our  subconscious.  Why 
not  spare  our  children  the  weight  of  our  col- 
lective burden  and  allow  them  to  start  their 
lives  free  of  nocturnal  obsessions  and  com- 
plexes, free  of  Auschwitz  and  its  shadows? 

These  Questions,  Mr.  President,  would  not 
perhaps  be  devoid  of  merit  If  it  were  possi- 
ble to  extirpate  the  Holocaust  from  history 
and  make  believe  we  can  forget.  But  it  is  not 
possible  and  we  cannot.  Like  it  or  not,  the 
Event  must  and  will  dominate  future  events. 

If  it  is  true  that  the  Holocaust  has 
taught  us  the  truly  radical  nature  of 
evil,  then  it  is  also  true  that  through 
our  words  and  through  our  actions  we 
must  never  forget.  It  is  in  tills  light 


that  the  gathering  of  the  survivors 
takes  on  a  truly  universal  «igTiifv<^tfMy 

BCr.  l^jeaker,  the  horror  of  6  million 
dead  can  never  be  wiped  away.  But  the 
resiliency  and  fortitude  personified  by 
the  survivors  is  the  legacy  we  wiU 
honor  in  the  coming  week.  That  we 
are  privileged  to  have  thousands  of 
survivors  coimted  among  our  citizens 
is  a  source  of  inspiration  to  our  coun- 
try. The  United  States  has  never 
known  such  horror  on  the  scale  repre- 
sented by  the  Holocaust.  The  presence 
of  these  survivors  serves  as  a  source  of 
spiritual  and  moral  strength  in  our 
country  as  we  seek  to  overcome  the 
seemingly  impossible. 

The  visit  of  the  survivors  is  particu- 
larly fitting  in  view  of  some  distiubing 
developments  we  have  seen  of  late  in 
our  country  and  in  other  nations. 
Throughout  Europe  and  parts  of 
South  America,  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  across  our  own  Nation,  the  spirit 
of  intolerance  lives  on.  Acts  of  anti- 
Semitism  and  racism  occiir  with  dis- 
tressing frequency,  though  most  of  us 
cannot  begin  to  comprehend  the  state 
of  mind  which  could  lead  to  such  vio- 
lations of  decency  and  basic  hiunan 
rights. 

At  this  time,  I  ssk  my  colleagues  In 
this  body  to  Join  with  me  in  welcoming 
the  survivors — not  only  as  a  means  of 
commemorating  their  special  place  in 
human  history,  but  as  a  repudiation  of 
the  hatred,  insensitivity  and  intoler- 
ance which  can  plague  our  existence. 
Together  we  must  pledge:  never 
again.* 

*  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Iflr.  Speaker,  on 
April  10  Jews  and  non-Jews  will  Join  in 
observing  Yom  Hashoa— a  day  set 
aside  to  honor  the  memory  of  the  6 
million  Jewish  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren who  died  at  the  hands  of  the 
Nazis  during  the  World  War  n  era. 

Though  more  than  40  years  have 
passed,  the  world  has  yet  to  compre- 
hend the  dimensions  of  the  Holocaust. 
The  scope  of  the  slaughter  cannot  be 
fully  depicted  in  any  medium.  No  poet, 
no  novelist,  no  historian,  no  filmmaker 
has  been  able  to  convey  to  the  finite 
human  mind  the  infinite  suffering  of 
the  Holocaust  victims  and  their  survi- 
vors. 

The  men  who  lil>erated  the  concen- 
tration camps  were  stunned  by  what 
they  found.  The  most  battle-hardened 
American  soldiers  wept  in  disbelief  as 
they  stared  in  horror  at  the  mounds  of 
corpses  of  every  age  and  the  pitiful 
survivors  whom  time  had  spared. 

It  would  be  convenient  for  the  world 
to  blame  the  Holocaust  on  one  mon- 
strous person— Adolph  Hitler— or  on 
one  fanatical  fringe  group— the  Na- 
tional Socialist  Party.  Evil  as  HiUer 
and  the  Nazis  were,  however,  the 
blame  is  not  theirs  alone.  They  had 
many  enthusiastic  collaborators. 

The  accusing  finger  of  history  points 
at  the  many  Germans  who  supported 
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Hitler  and  his  slaughterers,  and  It 
points  as  well  at  others  far  beyond  the 
boundartes  of  Qennany.  There  were 
Frenchmen  who  participated  in  the 
puppet  Vichy  go^emment  and  collabo- 
rated with  the  Nads.  And  there  is  per- 
suasive evidence  that  that  historically 
anti-Semitic  groups  native  to  Poland. 
Latvia,  the  Ukraine.  Hungary  and 
Yugoslavia  behaved  as  badly  as  the 
Nad  invaders  as  they  murdered  Jews 
and  idllaged  Jewish  communities. 

And  what  is  there  to  say  about  our 
own  bastion  or  morality  and  recti- 
tude—the United  States?  It  is  with 
shame  and  sorrow  that  we  must  admit 
that  the  behavior  of  our  own  country 
was  far  from  exemplary  during  the 
period  of  the  Holocaust.  Both  the 
American  Government  and  the  Ameri- 
can Jewish  ccnnmunlty  did  far  less 
than  they  might  have  done  to  reduce 
the  scope  of  the  slaughter.  Distin- 
guished historians  such  as  Arthur 
Morae  and  Walter  Lacquer  have  effec- 
tively laid  to  rest  the  assorted  ration- 
alisations behind  which  so  many  of  us 
hid. 

We  f  afled,  not  because  we  had  too 
little  information,  not  because  the  in- 
formation was  unreliable,  not  because 
we  were  preoccupied  in  winning  the 
war,  but  simply  because  we  cared  too 
litUe. 

One  would  think  that  a  tragedy  such 
as  the  Holocaust  would  imprint  itself 
upon  our  minds  and  raise  our  con- 
sciousness and  our  sensitivity  for  all 
time.  Unfortunately,  this  has  not  been 
the  case. 

In  the  years  since  World  War  II  we 
have  seen  genocidal  campaigns  in 
Uganda,  in  Nigeria,  and  most  recently 
in  Cambodia. 

Next  week  the  important  American 
Gathering  of  Holocaust  Surylvors  wlU 
convene  here  in  Washington.  Survi- 
vors from  all  over  the  United  States 
will  ride  an  emotional  roller  coaster  as 
they  share  memories  of  triumphant 
survival  and  recollections  expressed  in 
tears  because  they  are  too  painful  for 
words. 

The  survivors  will  not  dwell  exclu- 
sively on  the  p«st  and  neither  should 
we.  All  of  us  must  learn  from  the  past, 
however,  and  dedicate  ourselves  to  act 
against  any  new  examples  of  man's  in- 
humanity to  man  whether  they  take 
the  form  of  genocide  or  the  form  of 
denying  the  rights  of  hiunan  beings 
wherever  they  may  be. 

The  presence  of  the  survivors  in  our 
Nation's  Capital  next  week  forces  us 
to  question  who  the  next  victims  will 
be,  how  many  of  them  will  siurvive  and 
what  kinds  of  suffering  and  humilia- 
tkm  will  they  experience?  Above  all  we 
muat  ask  how  history  will  judge  the 
United  States-surely  the  most  power- 
ful nation  on  Earth,  but  not  always 
inbued  with  the  strong  moral  convic- 
tioM  tragic  times  deniand.» 
•  Ifr.  LEVINS  of  California.  Mr. 
Bptaket,  we  are  here  to  mark  the 


opening  of  the  American  Gathering  of 
Jewish  Holocaust  Survivors  in  Wash- 
ington on  April  11. 

The  gathering  is  an  Important  occa- 
sion mailed  by  both  solemnity  and 
hope— solemnity  because  it  is  a  re- 
minder of  one  of  the  most  heinous, 
hellish,  and  horrific  eras  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  and  hope  because  it  is  a 
reaffirmation  of  the  lives  of  all  those 
who  survived,  and  of  all  those  who  are 
yet  to  come.  The  theme  of  the  gather- 
ing is  "Together  from  Holocaust  to 
New  Life." 

This  gathering  is  being  held  for 
many  purposes,  but  in  my  mind  one  of 
the  most  important  was  siunmed  up  by 
Benjamin  Meed,  the  moving  force 
behind  this  event  and  himself  a  Holo- 
caust survivor.  He  said: 

This  will  all  be  a  very  emotional  experi- 
ence. We  will,  I'm  sure,  have  dramatic  en- 
counters. People  wUl  find  each  other  after 
30  or  40  years.  People  are  still  searching  not 
only  for  survivors  but  for  a  bit  of  informa- 
tion about  their  parents,  about  their  rela- 
tions, about  where  they  died. 

And  that  is  the  essence  of  it:  That 
because  they  are  human,  no  matter 
how  much  time  has  gone  by,  no 
matter  how  many  miles  or  worlds 
away,  they  do  not— they  cannot— 
forget  all  those  who  they  once  knew 
and  loved  and  who  once  touched  their 
lives.  It  Is  they  who  best  understand 
the  torment  of  separation,  the  numl>- 
ing  sadness  of  loss,  and  the  importance 
of  having  even  a  bit  of  information 
about  what  became  of  the  people  in 
their  past. 

Neither  do  we  forget,  and  our  spirit 
will  be  with  them  during  this  most 
human  of  all  gatherings.  In  the  bit- 
tersweetness  of  life,  our  hearts  mourn 
with  them  over  their  losses,  and  share 
their  joy  over  their  survival.* 
•  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  pleased  to  rise  with  so  many 
of  my  colleagues  in  remembrance  of 
one  of  history's  darkest  hoiuis.  By 
keeping  alive  the  horror  of  the  events 
of  the  Holocaust,  it  is  our  hope  that 
the  world  will  never  again  bear  witness 
to  such  hatred,  bigotry,  and  genocide. 

I  have  a  vivid  memory  of  many  de- 
tails of  Holocaust,  having  ended  my 
military  service  during  the  war  at- 
tached to  the  Internal  Security  De- 
tachment at  the  Nuremberg  War 
Crimes  Trials.  Though  painful,  I  be- 
lieve that  our  memory  Is  our  greatest 
weapon  against  the  doubt,  ignorance, 
and  apathy  which  allow  the  atrocities 
of  mankind  to  occur. 

Next  week,  the  world's  second  Gath- 
ering of  the  Jewish  Holocaust  survi- 
vors begins  in  Washington.  The  event 
is  intended  to  bring  together  the  tens 
of  thousands  of  Jewish  survivors  who 
found  refuge  in  this  country  after  the 
Nazi  death  camps  were  liberated. 

The  gathering  coincides  with  the 
40th  anniversary  of  the  tragic  uprising 
of  the  Warsaw  ghetto.  Also  next  week, 
the  new  U.S.  Holocaust  Council  will 


take  possession  of  two  buildings  Just 
off  the  MalL  These  will  become  a  Hol- 
ocaust Museum— a  symbol  of  the 
American  people's  commitment  never 
to  forget  the  victims  of  mass  murder. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  i4>I>l<iud  our  Govern- 
ment's commitment  to  a  Holocaust 
Museum  and  I  believe  it  is  important 
that  Congress  also  extend  its  moral 
support  and  sanction  to  the  Gathering 
of  Holocaust  Survivors. 

Like  its  prototype  in  Israel  2  years 
ago,  the  gathering  is  a  summons  to 
survivors  to  come  and  bear  witness  to 
those  dark  hours.  A  register  of  Ameri- 
can survivors  and  their  children  will 
be  made.  The  testimony  of  Just  one 
such  witness  refutes  the  despicable 
claim— spread  today  by  a  legion  of 
bigots— that  the  Holocaust  never  hap- 
pened. 

Apart  from  adding  to  the  historical 
record,  the  gathering  serves  more  im- 
mediate purposes.  Many  survivors  will 
come  in  hopes  of  being  reunited  with  a 
friend  or  relative  not  seen  In  nearly  40 
years.  They  will  come  to  give  thanks 
to  the  United  States  for  the  opportu- 
nity to  begin  life  anew.  And  they  will 
come  to  honor  those  millions  who  per- 
ished, and  the  resistance,  physical  and 
spiritual,  of  Jews  who  affirmed  life  in 
nightmarish  circumstances. 

The  rising  of  the  Warsaw  ghetto 
epitomizes  such  resistance.  Against  a 
pitiless  enemy,  and  with  no  hope  of 
help  from  beyond  the  ghetto  walls, 
starving  Jews  fought  with  desperate 
courage.  Their  defiance  was  an  asser- 
tion of  human  dignity,  even  in  death. 
Those  who  survived  the  ordeal  were 
sent  to  the  death  camps,  where  they 
faced  a  horror  new  in  the  world:  sys- 
tematic, bureaucratized  murder.  Camp 
siu^vors  found  It  difficult  to  express 
their  experiences  to  a  disbelieving 
world.  Even  today,  accounts  of  camp 
life  still  have  a  hallucinatory  quality. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nazi  Holocaust  has 
special  meaning  for  Jews  because  they 
were  singled  out  for  genocide.  Yet  the 
Insanity  was  not  limited.  It  enveloped 
others:  Gypsies,  Poles,  Russians,  intel- 
lectuals, political  dissidents.  Thus,  the 
Holocaust  Museum  in  Washington  is 
dedicated  to  11  million  victims  of  Nazi 
slaughter. 

At  first  blush,  it  may  seem  unusual 
to  place  a  Holocaust  memorial  along- 
side our  national  shrines  on  the  Mall, 
far  from  the  scene  of  these  monstrous 
crimes.  But  in  doing  so,  we  Americans 
aline  ourselves  with  the  victims  of  op- 
pression, bigotry,  and  hatred.  We  rec- 
ognize that  the  tragedy  of  the  Holo- 
catist  transcends  national  boundaries. 
Once  it  becomes  conceivable  to  prac- 
tice genocide  against  Jews  in  Europe, 
it  becomes  conceivable  against  anyone. 
anywhere. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  transfer  of  the 
museum,  the  gathering  of  concentra- 
tion camp  survivors— these  eve&ta 
remind    us    that    ideas    have    conae- 


quenoea,  and  that  bad  or  warped  ideas 
have  terrible  oonsequenoea.  Such  ideas 
flourlih  only  in  a  vacuum;  that  is  why 
It  Is  torlbly  important  to  subject  them 
to  the  rigors  of  free  thought  and  free 
debate. 

Because  we  cherish  freedom,  toler- 
ance, and  reject  for  individual  rights, 
we  Amerlnans,  In  my  view,  have  a  spe- 
cial duty  to  speak  out  whenever 
human  beings  are  sacrificed  to  one 
rigid  doctrine  or  another. 

Our  determination  to  record  and  re- 
member injustices  constitutes  a  warn- 
ing to  ctmitemporary  tyrants  who  use 
represslcm  and  murder  as  tools  of  po- 
litical policy.  To  them,  we  sajr:  the 
crimes  you  commit  now  cannot  be 
hushed  up  indefinitely;  those  whom 
you  persecute  today  will  one  day  stand 
in  Judgment  over  you. 

History  teaches  us,  however,  that 
moral  sanctions  and  the  fear  of  retri- 
bution sometimes  are  not  enough  to 
restrain  power-mad  idealogues.  The 
more  recent  Holocaust  in  Cambodia  is 
a  sad  example. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Nation 
must  never  retreat  from  Its  Insistence 
on  freedom  and  hvunan  rights  in  any 
nation,  regardless  of  Its  relation  to  us. 
We  must  exert  all  our  power  to  stop 
abuses,  providing  of  course  that  we  do 
not  precipitate  something  worse— like 
nuclear  war.  Where  we  cannot  act,  we 
must  condemn  and  record. 

I  Join  my  colleagues  in  Congress  in 
welcoming  the  second  Gathering  of 
the  Jewish  Holocaust  survivors  to  the 
CwitoL  We  Join  them  in  the  convic- 
tion that  the  atrocities  they  and  their 
families  suffered  must  never  be  al- 
lowed to  happen  agtdn.* 
•  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  next 
week  here  in  Washington  over  12,000 
Americans  will  gather  to  commemo- 
rate the  tragic  destruction  of  over  6 
million  men,  women,  and  children  by 
the  Nazis  during  World  War  n.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
welcome  them,  and  to  congratulate 
them  for  caring  enough  to  participate 
in  this  historic  gathering  in  our  Na- 
tion's CapitaL 

Por  me  the  Holocaust  is  the  central 
existential  fact  in  mankind's  history. 
The  ss'stematic  slaughter  of  millions 
of  human  beings— for  no  other  reason 
than  that  they  were  Jewish— is  a 
shocking  indication  of  the  depths  of 
depravity  to  which  the  human  spirit 
can  sink,  and  a  warning  that  mankind 
must  constantly  be  on  guard  to  pre- 
vent such  an  event  from  happening 


The  survivors  of  the  Holocaust  are  a 
living  testament  that  each  of  us  bears 
some  responsibility  to  protecting  the 
lives  and  well-being  of  other  people. 
None  of  us  can  ever  afford  to  remain 
■aent  while  others  are  persecuted  be- 
cause of  their  religion,  their  race,  or 
their  political  beliefs. 

For  the  beast  in  man,  which  ran 
rampant  during  the  Holocaust,  has 


the  capacity  to  overwhelm  us  and  civi- 
lization again— if  we  allow  it.  Yet  it  is 
not  an  easy  task  for  survivors  of  the 
death  camps  and  Nazi  horrors  to  re- 
member, or  to  speak  out  to  remind  us 
of  what  hia>pened  to  the  European 
Jewish  commimity  during  the  1930's 
and  1940's.  But  it  is  extremely  impor- 
tant that  they  do  speak  and  that  we 
listen  to  their  stories,  share  their  grief, 
and  wonder  at  the  tremendous  suffer- 
ing and  pain  which  they  have  already 
undergone.  I  commend  each  siurlvor 
for  their  courage,  and  for  their  deter- 
mination that  this  will  "never  again" 

At  Yad  Vashem  there  is  a  plaque 
which  eloquently  instructs  us  to  re- 
member the  fate  of  those  victims  who 
were  subject  to  some  of  the  most  un- 
speakable  cruelties  and  barbarous  exe- 
cutions ever  devised  by  man. 

Son  of  Man,  keep  not  sUent,  forget  not 
deeds  of  tyranny,  cry  out  at  the  disaster  of  a 
people,  recount  it  unto  your  children,  and 
they  unto  theirs  from  generation  unto  gen- 
eration, that  hordes  swept  in,  ran  wild  and 
savage  and  there  was  no  deliverance. 

I  commend  the  organizers  of  the 
Gathering  of  Survivors  and  Elle 
Wiesel,  their  honorary  chairman,  for 
their  heroic  efforts  to  bring  about  this 
historical  meeting  which  will  drama- 
tize the  incredible  courage  of  those 
who  were  persecuted  during  Hitler's 
reign  of  terror  yet  dared  to  rise  up:  the 
heroes  of  the  Warsaw  ghetto,  the  in- 
mates who  revolted  at  Trebllnka,  at 
Sibibor,  at  Auschwitz,  those  who  res- 
cued threatened  peoples,  or  who  pro- 
vided refuge  and  sustenance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  the  proceedings  of 
this  historic  meeting  cause  each  of  us 
to  pause  and  reflect  on  the  Importance 
of  speaking  out  and  opposing  any  who 
would  violate  the  basic  hiunan  rights 
of  others  or  who  would  seek  to  debase 
or  destroy  a  people  because  of  their 
beliefs,  or  ancestry,  or  viewpoint.  May 
the  vigilance  and  determination  of  the 
survivors  and  those  who  gather  with 
them  renew  our  own  commitment  to 
preventing  our  world  from  slipping 
into  another  madness  and  horror  like 
the  Holocaust.  In  the  words  of  Emer- 
son, "the  only  thing  which  is  neces- 
sary for  the  triumph  of  evil,  is  for 
good  men  to  do  nothing."* 
•  Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  Gathering  of  the  Holocaust 
Survivors  serves  to  focus  attention  on 
the  horror  that  must  never  be  forgot- 
ten. As  we  recall  the  massive  suffering 
that  occurred  during  the  Holocaust, 
we  are  reminded  of  the  dangerous  con- 
sequences of  the  irrational  racial 
hatred  which  motivated  such  brutal- 
ity. Unfortunately,  that  hatred  sur- 
vives the  perpetrators  of  the  Holo- 
caust. Yesterday's  victims  may  still  be 
victims  of  racial  hatred.  Their  fellow 
victims  today  may  no  longer  be  Poles 
or  Gypsies  in  Europe  but  blacks  in 
South  Africa,  Indians  in  Guatemala, 
and  millions  of  other  people  through- 


out the  world  who  are  victimized  by 
being  bom  to  a  group  that  is  singled 
out  for  hatred  by  other  more  powerful 
groups. 

The  present  tension  and  hatred  gen- 
erated by  the  mayoral  '^**"p*«g"  in 
Chicago  provides  us  with  a  well-publi- 
cized example  of  racism  rearing  its 
ugly  head  in  civilized  urban  America. 
All  decent  people  can  only  be  sad- 
dened by  any  overt  example  of  racism 
and  prejudice  here  at  home.  The 
American  Gathering  of  the  Holocaust 
Survivors  provides  us  with  an  impor- 
tant occasion  for  self-examination.  In 
addition  to  condemning  the  past  mon- 
strous acts  of  Nazi  murderers,  we  must 
also  face  the  fact  that  racial  hatred 
takes  virulent  forms  other  than  death 
camps.  The  deadly  disease  of  racism 
may  begin  with  the  condescending  at- 
titudes of  those  who  would  never 
scream  out  their  hatred  or  bum  a 
cross,  but  who  effectively  communi- 
cate their  belief  in  their  own  superiori- 
ty. The  lethal  poison  may  luric  in  the 
whispers  and  taunts  at  those  who 
dress  differently  or  who  have  different 
customs.  These  are  the  little  murders 
that  bruise  the  soul  and  make  both 
the  victim  and  tormentor  less  than 
they  could  be.  Otu-  failure  to  woik 
harder  and  utilize  more  resources  to 
change  the  attitudes  of  dormant 
bigots  too  often  sets  the  stage  for 
death  camps  and  gas  chambers. 

Today  we  are  pleased  to  have  the  op- 
portimity  to  proudly  honor  the  Holo- 
caust survivors,  the  victims  who  lived. 
But  at  the  same  time  we  automatically 
assume  the  sad  task  of  paying  tribute 
to  all  of  the  victims  who  died.  Words 
cannot  measive  the  intensity  of  the 
suffering  of  both  the  dead  and  the 
living.  Speeches  cannot  describe  the 
greatness  of  the  souls  who  endured 
this  scourge.  Vengeance  cannot  honor 
them.  Only  renewed  efforts  to  elimi- 
nate the  evil  which  generated  this  hell 
on  Earth  is  appropriate.  Total  commit- 
ment to  sustained  and  vigorous  action 
against  racism  is  the  only  tribute  that 
can  truly  honor  those  victims  living 
and  dead  who  have  made  a  supreme 
sacrifice  for  humanity.* 
•  Mr.  EVANS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  human  spirit  is  a  remai^able 
thing;  a  thing  not  easily  broken,  even 
among  the  worst  of  circumstances. 
The  survivors  of  the  Nazi  Holocaust 
are  perhaps  the  best  example  of  the 
strength  and  determination  of  the 
human  spirit,  and  it  is  fitting  that  we 
as  Members  of  Congress  commemorate 
them  today. 

No  one  can  forget  the  unthinkable 
suffering  and  devastation  imposed  on 
millions  of  Jews  during  the  Holocaust 
No  one  can  excuse  these  crimes 
against  humanity. 

But  rather  then  dwell  on  this  bleak 
moment  of  history,  I  would  like  to  in- 
stead bring  attention  to  these  remark- 
able people— the  Holocaust  survivors 
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and  their  friends  and  funUy— who 
oootlnue  to  cherish  and  celebrate  life 
unlike  any  other  pec^de.  despite  their 
memories.  They  cannot  forget  their 
past.  But  they  have  learned  to  live 
with  their  past  by  maintaining  an  un- 
dying optimism  and  love  of  life. 

Hopefully,  we  will  never  again  see 
the  day  when  man  will  so  actively  seek 
to  destroy  his  fellow  man  simply  on 
the  basis  of  race,  creed  or  religion.  Yet 
we  can  all  leam  an  invaluable  lesson 
from  the  Holocaust  survivors.  When 
we  leam.  as  they  have,  that  life  is  the 
most  cherished  treasure  on  earth,  we 
will  have  come  a  long  way  toward  in- 
suring that  the  events  of  the  Holo- 
caust are  never  again  repeated.* 

Mr.  OREEN.  BCr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  all  of  my  colleagues  who  have 
Joined  me  in  this  special  order  today. 
The  events  of  the  Holocaust  occurred 
four  decades  ago  and,  by  definition, 
the  siirvlvors  are  moving  on  in  years. 
There  has  been  a  real  concern  that 
this  most  important  lesson  in  history 
will  pass  from  the  face  of  the  Earth 
with  them. 

D  1215 

To  deal  with  that  problem.  Mr. 
Speaker,  back  in  1978  President  Carter 
appointed  a  Commission  to  see  how 
the  United  States  could  memorialize 
the  Holocaust,  and  I  was  privileged,  by 
appointment  of  the  Speaker,  after 
nomination  by  the  minority  leader,  to 
serve  as  one  of  the  members  of  that 
Commission. 

Essentially  the  Commission,  in  line 
with  the  thinking  expressed  by  so 
many  of  the  participants  today,  felt 
that  the  memorial  to  be  developed 
here  in  Washington  should  be  a  living 
memorial,  one  which  would  have  as  a 
very  important  function  not  just  the 
monorialization  of  past  events  but 
also  carrying  the  lesson  forever  to  the 
world  that  these  kinds  of  events  must 
not  be  permitted  to  happen  anywhere 
in  the  world  to  any  peoples. 

By  act  of  Congress,  that  Commission 
was  succeeded  by  the  n.S.  Memorial 
Holocaust  Council,  which  was  charged 
with  the  mission  of  carrying  out  the 
plans  for  the  memorial  that  had  been 
created  by  the  Commission.  Again,  I 
am  pleased  that  the  Speaker,  on  nomi- 
nation by  the  minority  leader,  has  ap- 
pointed me  to  that  Co\mcil. 

That  Council  has  had  the  full  sup- 
port of  President  Reagan  who,  in  fact, 
met  with  the  Council  shortly  after  he 
became  President.  In  his  remarks  to 
the  Coimdl,  he  told  a  very  moving 
story  about  his  experience  when  he 
was  reviewing  captured  enemy  film  for 
intelligence  purposes.  The  films 
showed  what  had  gone  on  in  the  con- 
centration camps  and  he  expressed 
how  deeply  he  felt  as  a  human  being, 
what  a  horrible  thing  this  was  and 
how  the  world  must  not  be  permitted 
to  forget  it.  So  he  has  certainly  given 
the  Council  his  strong  support,  as  did 


President  Carter  before  him.  That 
effort  is  now  moving  forward,  and  I 
hope  that  with  continued  support 
from  the  Congress  we  can  proceed  to 
produce  that  kind  of  a  living  memorial 
to  the  Holocaust. 

Again,  let  me  thank  all  of  my  col- 
leagues who  have  shared  either  their 
personal  or  family  experiences  or  their 
other  thoughts  with  us  today  on  this 
most  moving  occasion. 


SEXUAL  EXPLOITATION  OF 
CHILDREN  ACT  OP  1983 

(Mr.  HUTTO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  nothing 
angers  me  more  than  the  sexual  abuse 
of  children.  It  is  estimated  that  as 
many  as  1  million  of  our  Nation's  chil- 
dren are  sexually  molested  and  photo- 
graphed for  personal  or  commercial 
use  every  year.  As  reported  in  the 
April  edition  of  Ladies  Home  Jotumal, 
babies  less  than  1  year  old  have  been 
victims  of  this  sickness.  I  find  this 
travesty  unconscionable.  Sadly,  the  in- 
dividuals who  make  up  this  multimil- 
lion-dollar industry  go  largely  unpun- 
ished under  present  Federal  law.  To 
allow  this  national  disgrace  to  contin- 
ue would  itself  be  no  less  than  crimi- 
nal. 

I  have,  therefore,  today  introduced 
the  Sexual  Exploitation  of  Children 
Act  of  1983.  My  bill,  which  Is  the 
House  companion  to  S.  57  introduced 
by  Senator  Arlen  Spkctkr,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, will  help  to  strengthen  present 
law  to  Justly  punish  those  individuals 
who  choose  to  sexually  exploit  chil- 
dren. 

Since  coming  to  Congress,  I  have 
taken  a  limited  role  in  legislative  mat- 
ters which  are  typically  considered  to 
be  out  of  my  realm  of  committee  re- 
sponsibility. However,  I  strongly  sup- 
port the  approach  taken  by  Senator 
Spectkr  in  S.  57  and  feel  this  legisla- 
tion deserves  to  be  introduced  in  the 
House  as  expeditiously  as  possible.  I 
am  sure  you  will  find  that  it  accom- 
plishes our  shared  goal  of  strengthen- 
ing present  Federal  statutes  and,  at 
the  same  time,  protects  the  first 
amendment  rights  of  our  citizens. 

The  approach  taken  in  the  Sexual 
Exploitation  of  Children  Act  of  1983 
addresses  three  existing  shortfalls  in 
present  law.  First,  the  bill  increases 
present  fines  of  $10,000  for  first  of- 
fenders to  $75,000.  Second  and  subse- 
quent convictions  are  accompanied  by 
fines  up  to  $150,000.  rather  than  the 
$15,000  allowed  under  current  law. 
These  repeat  offenders  will  face  a 
mandatory  2-year  prison  sentence,  as 
well. 

The  second  provision  amends 
present  law  to  delete  the  commercial 
limitation  and  Instead  provides  that 
individuals  involved  in  production  or 


distribution  of  child  pornography  be 
convicted  under  the  law. 

Third,  the  bill  addresses  the  obsceni- 
ty question  raised  by  the  Supreme 
Court's  ruling  last  summer  in  New 
York  against  Ferber.  Simply  stated, 
this  legidatlon  eliminates  the  obsceni- 
ty requirement  in  the  law  as  applied  to 
child  pornography  cases.  Instead,  the 
bUl  places  the  responsibility  on  the  de- 
fense in  a  court  proceeding  to  disprove 
obscenity.  In  addition  to  this  obscenity 
provision,  these  amendments  to  the 
Protection  of  Children  Against  Sexual 
Exploitation  Act  of  1977  make  it  vm- 
lawful  to  produce  or  distribute  photo- 
graphs which  sexually  exploit  children 
under  the  age  of  18. 

I  invite  you  to  cosponsor  and  sup- 
port this  vital  effort  to  protect  our  Na- 
tion's children. 


8PACEBAANSHIP  OR 
STATESMANSHIP? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
LowRT  of  Washington).  Under  a  previ- 
ous order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (BCr.  Lk&ch)  is  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

BAr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
his  speech  to  the  Nation  last  week. 
President  Reagan  called  upon  the  sci- 
entific community  in  our  country  to 
turn  its  great  talents  to  the  cause  of 
mankind  and  world  peace  by  develop- 
ing space  based  antibalUstic  missile 
systems  and  thereby,  in  the  Presi- 
dent's Judgment  rendering  nuclear 
weapons  "impotent  and  obsolete." 

Military  strategists  have  for  centur- 
ies stressed  the  need  to  occupy  the 
"high  ground."  In  the  name  of  peace, 
the  President  asked  the  American 
people  to  lay  down  the  technological 
gaimtlet  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
launch  what  may  prove  to  be  the  most 
exotic,  expensive,  and  dangerous  arms 
race  yet,  a  race  to  dominate  the  ulti- 
mate "high  ground"— outer  space. 

The  concept  of  weapons  in  space  has 
been  a  staple  of  popular  entertain- 
ment from  Jules  Verne  to  George 
Lukas  and  Steven  Spielberg.  But  Buck 
Rogers  1b  no  longer  science  fiction. 
Yesterday's  comic  book  fantasia  is 
today's  reality.  If  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  do  not  pull  back 
from  the  madness  of  the  arms  race, 
the  era  of  space  soldiers  could  be  less 
than  a  decade  away. 

Security  in  the  nuclear  age  implies 
being  technologically  second  to  none. 
But  skeptics  of  the  President's  propos- 
al point  to  towering  obstacles  involved 
in  reliance  on  space-based  deterrence: 

First,  orbiting  battle  stations,  for  in- 
stance, would  be  sitting  ducks  for 
coimterf  orce  weaponry; 

Second,  at  relatively  little  cost, 
decoys  and  counters  could  be  devel- 
oped to  confuse  targettlng  systems 
and  reduce  the  reliability  of  space- 
based  weaponry: 


Third,  to  provide  effective  deter- 
rence, space  based  weapons  would 
have  to  be  100  percent  reliable;  if  only 
1  peremt  of  the  Soviet  Union's  cur- 
rent missile  force  survived  a  launch- 
ing, up  to  four  nuclear  warheads,  each 
with  a  destructive  power  SO  times  that 
of  the  bcanb  that  destroyed  Hiroshi- 
ma, could  be  available  for  targettlng 
on  each  of  the  50  States; 

Fourth,  even  if  laser  and  particle 
beam  technology  proves  general]^  ef- 
fective against  missiles,  the  possibility 
of  developing  other  relatively  invul- 
nerable delivery  S3vtems  ronains;  nu- 
clear weiowns.  after  all.  can  be  carried 
by  hand  or  transported  in  sail  boats; 
10  years  ago.  in  fsict,  an  American  mis- 
sile was  stolen  from  a  West  German 
defense  site  and  after  dismantlement, 
transferred  by  mall  to  the  Soviet 
Union;  while  the  postal  service  is  an 
imlikely  strategic  force— nuclear  weap- 
ons not  being  as  easily  delivered  as 
Junk  maO- the  potential  remains, 
without  sizeable  investment,  to  clan- 
destinely place  a  weapon  in  another 
country  and  maintain  detonation  con- 
trol from  without;  and 

Fifth,  it  is  unlikely  one  side  would 
allow  the  other  to  develop  and  put  in 
place  a  weapons  system  without  the 
other  dedicating  similar  resources  with 
similar  effect. 

Finally,  and  ironically,  if  one  side  ap- 
peared on  the  verge  of  establishing  a 
fool-proof  defense  system,  incentives 
for  the  other  to  launch  a  preemptive 
strike  would  increase.  Rather  than  en- 
hancing global  stability,  the  develop- 
ment of  an  invulnerable  antimissile 
umbrella  could  precipitate  the  ulti- 
mate in  brinkmanship.  Strategic 
breakthroughs  in  an  era  where  weap- 
ons themselves  are  of  civilization-de- 
stroying proportions  destabilize  the 
nuclear  balance  and  thus  generate 
Strangelovean  calculations  that  defy 
normality  and  potentially  morality. 

Unto  Hiroshima,  the  history  of  war- 
fare could  be  characterized  as  a  vacil- 
lation between  the  preeminence  of  the 
forces  of  offense  and  those  of  defense. 
The  castle,  for  instance,  made  the 
nation-state  impossible;  gunpowder 
made  it  inevitable.  In  the  nuclear  age. 
there  is  no  such  notion  as  perfect  de- 
terrence. Security  demands  reliance  on 
collective  restraint  and  the  enhance- 
ment of  international  institutions  of 
conflict  resolution.  Just  as  16th  centu- 
ry barons  gave  way  to  the  kingship  of 
nationalities,  20th  century  statesmen 
must  come  to  understand  the  inelucta- 
bility of  global  responsibillUes. 

A  maglnot  line  mentality  which  re- 
fuses to  recognize  that  there  is  no 
shield  mightier  than  the  nuclear 
sword  undercuts  any  rationalization 
for  arms  oontroL  It  leads  not  only  to 
questioning  of  the  desirability  of  seek- 
ing future  arms  agreements,  but  to  a 
reappraisal  of  past  ones. 

To  date,  arms  control  advocates  have 
criticized  the  President  for  not  pursu- 


ing new  arms  agreements  as  forth- 
rlghUy  as  they  would  prefer.  The 
President's  avowed  Intention  to  laimch 
a  new  aims  race  in  space  raises  a  more 
alarming  specter  The  possibility  that 
an  American  President  would  renege 
on  the  only  agreement  legally  in  force 
between  the  superpowers. 

The  1972  ABM  treaty  declares: 
"Each  party  undertakes  not  to  devel- 
op, test,  or  deploy  ABM  systems  or 
components  which  are  sea  based,  ^ace 
based,  or  mobile  land  based."  The  ad- 
ministration holds  that  merely  con- 
ducting research  of  the  type  hinted  in 
the  President's  speech  does  not  violate 
SALT  I.  but  clearly  fulfillment  of  the 
President's  loosely  described  "vision  of 
the  future"  renders  meaningless  the 
terms  of  the  agreement. 

The  President  contends  that  only  if 
the  United  States  demonstrates  a  com- 
mitment to  develop  new  weapons  will 
the  Soviet  Union  come  to  the  bargain- 
ing table,  and  only  by  realistically  ap- 
praising Soviet  intent  can  we  fastiion 
appropriate  foreign  policy  initiatives 
and  responses.  The  President's  two 
principal  speeches  of  the  past  few 
weeks,  however,  may  prove  counter- 
productive. In  his  "Star  Wars"  speech, 
the  President  challenged  the  sanctity 
of  past  agreements  and  implicitly  the 
word  of  the  U.S.  Government.  In  his 
"Darth  Vader"  pronouncements  to 
Evangelical  Christians  in  Orlando,  he 
implied  agreements  might  never  be 
possible  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Describing  the  Soviet  empire  as  "the 
focus  of  evil  in  the  modem  world," 
President  Reagan  imbued  cold  war 
rhetoric  with  holy  war  s}rmbolism.  If 
the  Soviet  Union  is  evil  incarnate,  any 
President  who  signs  an  arms  control 
agreement  presumably  would  put  him- 
self in  the  position  of  selling  his  coim- 
try's  soul  to  the  Devil.  It  would  per- 
haps be  too  harsh  a  Judgment  to  con- 
clude, as  America's  preeminent  histori- 
an Henry  Steele  Commager  recently 
did.  that  the  Orlando  speech  was  the 
worst  speech  ever  delivered  by  an 
American  President.  But  the  implica- 
tions for  arms  control  must  be  consid- 
ered worrisome. 

Russians  are  a  proud  people.  The 
Soviet  system  Is  repressive,  but  little 
good  would  seem  to  be  served  by  politi- 
cal posturing.  Now  is  the  time  to  dees- 
calate  rhetoric  and  stop  the  nonsense 
of  name  calling.  Global  survival  re- 
quires that  at  a  minimum  we  posit 
sanity  on  the  Soviet  side  and  recognize 
that  mutual  self-interest  demands  a 
forthcoming  i4>proach  to  arms  controL 

Einstein  once  remarked  that  im- 
leashing  the  power  of  the  atom  has 
changed  everything  except  our  way  of 
thinking.  Time  is  running  out  on  our 
ability  to  control  space-age  weapons.  If 
"Star  Wars"  is  to  remain  fiction, 
statesmanship  must  catch  up  to  the 
realities  of  modem  science. 

One  of  the  foremost  principles  of 
arms  control  is  that  it  is  far  easier  and 


more  manageable  to  make  agreements 
prohibiting  what  has  not  taken  place 
than  to  attempt  to  restrict  weapons  or 
troops  deployments  which  have 
become  a  standardized  part  of  a  par- 
ticular country's  arsenal  or  which  are 
current  de  facto  military  situations.  In 
this  regard,  the  Antarctic  Treaty  of 
1961,  which  banned  the  militarization 
of  the  Antarctic  continent  and  which 
was  the  earliest  of  the  post-World  War 
II  arms  limitation  agreements,  stands 
out  as  a  classic  example. 

Likewise.  SALT  I  restrictions  on 
ABM  systems  were  successfuUy  devel- 
oped precisely  because  they  were 
agreed  upon  before,  rather  than  after, 
significant  deployment.  The  logic  that 
led  to  the  SALT  I  agreement  prevails 
today.  Seciuity  is  better  enhanced  by 
arms  control  than  by  arms  races. 
Space  should  be  explored,  not  exploit- 
ed. 

Arms  control  is  not  only  the  pro- 
foundest  issue  of  our  age,  but  of  any 
age.  What  distinguishes  Americans 
and  Russians  today  from  any  other 
group  of  people  ever  to  inhabit  the 
Earth  is  that  through  our  govern- 
ments we  have  the  capacity  to  destroy 
life  itself.  What  also  distinguishes  us  is 
the  time  sensitivity  of  decisions  con- 
fronting our  leaders.  A  mistake  may 
not  be  retractable.  A  decision  may  not 
be  reversible.  Nuclear  weapons  cannot 
be  toyed  with;  nor  can  spacemanship 
be  played  like  a  video  game.  Unlike 
Earth-based  systems,  which  can  be  dis- 
mantled with  ease,  space-based  sys- 
tems once  put  in  orbit  are  likely  to 
remain  forever  a  fact  of  life,  or  death. 

The  time  sensitivity  of  decisions  that 
must  be  make  by  our  leaders  in  Wash- 
ington—and we  have  but  one  individ- 
ual authorized  imder  the  Constitution 
to  conduct  American  diplomacy- 
means  that  the  American  people 
cannot  afford  to  make  the  arms  con- 
trol debate  a  subject  of  partisan  dia- 
tribe. 

Here,  for  all  my  concerns  that  a 
proper  historical  perspective  is  not 
lodged  deeply  in  Washington  today, 
two  positive  elements  deserve  to  be 
stressed.  First,  in  taking  the  "L"  out  of 
SALT  and  replacing  it  with  an  "R" 
(START),  the  President  has  legitima- 
tized from  a  conservative  perspective 
the  notion  of  reducing  rather  than 
simply  limiting  arms.  Second,  by  back- 
ing off  this  past  week  from  his  initial 
zero-option  proposal  in  the  ENF  talks, 
he  has  registered  a  degree  of  flexibil- 
ity that  has  been  absent  to  date  from 
his  negotiating  posture.  The  Russians 
would  be  well  advised  to  forget  their 
pride  and  respond  pragmatically.  They 
have  as  much,  if  not  more,  to  lose 
from  ideological  intransigence. 

It  has  been  noted  by  many  that 
President  Reagan  has  more  potential 
to  reach  arms  control  agreements  than 
a  President  perceived  to  be  more  liber- 
al, because  he  commands  the  respect 
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of  those  who  ml^t  be  expected  to 
object  to  wrtoua  moa  controL  Like 
Ntxon  g(dng  to  China.  Roiald  Reagan 
can  go  to  the  Moon  on  anns  control. 
The  Prealdent'8  critlcB  must  under- 
stand that  administration  Initiatives— 
the  pnHWsal  of  a  one-third  reduction 
In  nuclear  warheads;  the  sero-optlon 
INF  position;  the  recent  draft  conven- 
tion on  chemical  weapons;  and.  most 
importantly,  the  willingness  to  stay  at 
the  bargaining  table— represent  a  first 
step.  The  President's  supporters,  how- 
ever, must  understand  that  the  suc- 
cestful  OHiclusion  of  any  agreement 
will  take  greater  flexibility  and  profes- 
sionalism than  has  so  far  been  evi- 
denced. Perspective  is  demanded  on  all 
sides,  but  global  patience  is  wearing 
thin. 

Swords  can  no  longer  be  blunted  by 
shields.  They  must,  as  Scripture  im- 
plores, be  beaten  into  plowshares. 


D  1230 

HOUSINO  FOR  THE  ELDERLY 
AND  HANDICAPPED  ACT  OF  1983 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman frcMn  New  Toik  (Mr.  Limoiifs) 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 
•  Mr.  LUNDINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  the  Housing  for  the 
Elderly  and  Handicapped  Act  of  1983. 
This  legislation  seeks  to  modify  and 
consolidate  current  Federal  programs 
providing  housing  assistance  for  elder- 
ly and  handicapped  households  and 
permits  a  significant  expansion  in  as- 
sistance for  new  construction  of  hous- 
ing spedfladly  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  elderly  and  handicapped. 

The  Nation  is  emerging  from  its 
longest  housing  recession  since  the 
1930's  facing  a  tremendous  demand  for 
housing.  There  is  significant  pent-up 
demand  for  housing  among  yoimg 
households  that  we  will  not  come  close 
to  satisfying  with  the  low  level  of  con- 
struction forecast  for  the  next  few 
years.  Even  more  critical,  is  the  short- 
age of  adequate  and  affordable  hous- 
ing for  the  elderly  and  the  poor.  This 
continuing  problem  has  been  seriously 
aggravated  by  the  low  levels  of  hous- 
ing construction  in  recent  years. 

If  February's  housing  statistics  are 
any  Indication,  recovery  in  the  hous- 
ing sector  is  clearly  imderway.  Howev- 
er, the  new  construction  anticipated 
this  year  is  unlikely  to  be  directed  to 
the  needs  of  persons  with  low  or  fixed 
incomes.  Moreover,  we  cannot  expect 
much  help  in  this  area  from  Federal 
housing  programs,  most  of  which  have 
not  been  provided  with  any  funds  for 
new  housing  construction  this  year. 

The  elderly  pose  a  iMutlcularly  diffi- 
cult problem  for  housing  policy,  both 
from  the  standpoint  of  their  growing 
numbers  and  their  special  needs.  The 
number  of  Americans  over  age  65  in- 
creased by  nearly  28  percent  during 
the  past  decade  and  is  expected  to 


grow  by  at  least  20  percent  in  the 
lIMM's.  Today,  more  than  1  in  every  5 
American  households  is  elderly  or 
headed  by  an  elderly  adult. 

Elderly  households  are  generally 
poorer  and  more  likely  to  live  in  sub- 
standard housing  than  the  rest  of  the 
peculation.  Nearly  16  percent  of  all  el- 
derly people  live  on  incomes  below  the 
Nation's  poverty  level.  Over  half  of  all 
elderly  households  (54.3  percent)  live 
on  income  at  50  percent  or  less  of  the 
Nation's  median  family  income. 

In  addition,  more  than  40  percent  of 
the  elderly  households  live  in  housing 
that  dates  at  least  to  the  1930's.  with 
nearly  half  occupjring  units  that  have 
been  identified  as  either  inadequate  or 
substandard. 

An  increasing  number  of  the  elderly 
are  also  living  alone.  Contrary  to  the 
popular  conception,  only  5  percent  of 
persons  over  age  65  live  in  nursing 
homes  or  other  institutions;  while  less 
than  15  percent  live  with  children  or 
other  relatives.  It  is  argued  that  the 
percentage  of  institutionalized  elderly 
would  be  even  lower  if  adequate  hous- 
ing and  services  were  available.  Today, 
nearly  half  of  all  elderly  households 
consist  of  one  person,  and  most  of 
these  are  women. 

Due  to  these  factors,  elderly  house- 
holds generally  require  housing  units 
that  are  smaller,  less  costly  and  more 
easily  maintained  than  those  available 
in  the  private  housing  market.  They 
also  require  special  design  features- 
such  as  access  ramps,  handrails, 
brighter  lighting  and  wider  doors— 
that  serve  either  to  minimize  uimeces- 
sary  effort  or  assist  physical  move- 
ment. 

While  homebullders  have  begim  to 
focus  on  smaller,  less  costly  housing, 
most  units  continue  to  exceed  both 
the  needs  and  the  finances  of  elderly 
people.  A  majority  of  the  housing 
built  to  meet  elderly  needs  continue  to 
be  provided  through  <3ovemment  pro- 
grams. Since  1960,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  employed  a  variety  of 
housing  programs  to  assist  the  con- 
struction of  elderly  housing,  using  a 
number  of  financing  mechanisms  and 
employing  a  variety  of  public,  private 
nonprofit  and  prof itmaklng  sponsors. 

Among  the  most  successful  of  these 
has  been  the  program  authorized 
under  section  202  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1959.  This  program  provides  low-in- 
terest construction  financing  loans,  to- 
gether with  section  8  rental  subsidies, 
to  assist  the  construction  and  oper- 
ation of  housing  projects  for  the  elder- 
ly and  the  handicapped.  This  extreme- 
ly popular  and  successful  program  has 
sought  to  provide  housing  specifically 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  elderly 
residents  and  to  promote  a  general  en- 
vironment which  enhances  their  inde- 
pendence and  well-being. 

Until  recently,  the  section  202  pro- 
gram, together  with  new  construction 
under  the  section  8.  public  housing 


and  Farmers  Home  section  515  pro- 
grams, have  provided  thousands  of 
new  housing  opportunities  for  elderly 
people  each  year.  In  so  doing,  these 
programs  also  served  the  dual  purpose 
of  freeing  existing  housing  for  use  by 
younger  families.  In  many  Instances 
the  elderly  live  in  housing  that  is 
better  suited  to  the  needs  of  younger 
families.  By  providing  housing  better 
suited  to  elderly  needs,  we  also  pro- 
mote turnover  in  our  housing  markets 
and  make  more  efficient  use  of  our  ex- 
isting housing  stock. 

Unfortunately,  our  capacity  to  pro- 
mote new  housing  opportunities  for 
the  elderly  has  been  seriously  weak- 
ened by  recent  budget  cuts.  Diiring 
the  ciurent  fiscal  year,  the  level  of 
new  construction  under  the  section 
202  program  will  decline  to  only  14,000 
units.  No  new  construction  has  been 
authorized  under  either  the  HUD's 
section  8  or  public  housing  programs. 
In  addition,  the  level  of  new  construc- 
tion under  FmHA's  section  515  pro- 
gram has  declined,  with  the  program 
targeted  for  elimination  next  year. 

Congress  thus  finds  itself  in  the  ex- 
tremely difficult  position  of  attempt- 
ing to  maintain  its  prior  commitment 
to  provide  decent  housing  for  the  poor 
and  the  elderly,  while  simultaneously 
working  to  make  major  reductions  in 
long-term  Federal  si>endlng.  Given 
this  problem.  I  believe  it  is  important 
that  we  concentrate  our  efforts  in 
those  areas  where  some  consensus 
does  exist  regarding  a  proper  Federal 
role  in  housing.  I  think  it  is  equally 
important  that  we  develop  new  ap- 
proaches to  maintain  or  expand  hous- 
ing construction  within  the  general 
limits  of  the  current  Federal  budget. 

My  purpose  in  introducing  this  legis- 
lation is  to  reaffirm  the  bipartisan 
support  that  exists  for  the  section  202 
program  and  provide  the  means  for 
substantially  expanding  new  construc- 
tion under  the  program  within  the 
funding  limits  of  the  current  fiscal 
year  1983  budget. 

The  legislation  seeks  to  amend  cur- 
rent law  to  revise  and  expand  the  sec- 
tion 202  program  and  to  consolidate 
current  assistance  to  meet  elderly 
housing  needs  within  a  single,  more 
cost-effective  program.  My  bill  also 
seeks  to  provide  supplementary  hous- 
ing assistance  to  the  elderly  under 
other  Federal  programs  and  coordi- 
nate these  efforts  under  a  central 
Office  of  Elderly  Housing  within 
HUD. 

The  key  to  this  proposal  Is  the  re- 
vised financing  and  subsidy  mecha- 
nism for  the  section  202  program.  It 
replaces  costly  section  8  rental  subsi- 
dies with  a  new  system  of  construction 
advances  and  operating  subsidies.  It 
eliminates  the  unnecessary  and  expen- 
sive double  accounting  system  In 
which  the  Government  extends  loans 
with  one  hand  and  pays  Itself  back 
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with  another.  This  has  not  only  great- 
ly Inflated  Government  costs,  but  has 
Imposed  onerous  and  unnecessary  fi- 
nancial and  reporting  requirements  on 
program  sponsors. 

The  proposal  also  employs  new  fi- 
nancial incentives  designed  to  reduce 
project  development  and  operating 
costs,  as  well  as  encourage  the  contin- 
ued operation  of  projects  for  elderly 
residents  long  after  the  initial  commit- 
ment period. 

Under  the  proposal.  18.000  imlts 
would  be  provided  each  year  imder 
this  revised  section  202  program.  An 
additional  18.000  units  would  also  be 
available  under  a  supplemental  pro- 
gram involving  partial  funding  and  ad- 
ministrative support  from  State  hous- 
ing agencies.  The  financing  and  oper- 
ating subsidy  mechanism  for  the  State 
program  would  be  similar,  but  the 
level  of  Federal  assistance  would  be  re- 
duced and  the  program  would  permit 
profit-making  as  well  as  nonprofit 
sponsors. 

Together,  these  two  programs— the 
revised  section  202  and  the  State  hous- 
ing component— would  provide  36.000 
units  of  new  elderly  and  handicapped 
housing.  It  would  do  this  with  less 
long-term  budget  authority  than  ciir- 
rentiy  provided  in  the  fiscal  year  1984 
budget  for  only  14.000  imlts  of  section 
202  housing. 

This  proposal  was  developed  with 
the  assistance  of  several  national  orga- 
nizations representing  the  interest  of 
the  elderly,  including  the  Ad  Hoc  Coa- 
lition for  Housing  for  the  Elderly,  the 
American  Association  of  Homes  for 
the  Aging  and  the  National  Housing 
Conference.  These  and  other  groups 
have  reviewed  the  legislation  and  en- 
dorse its  provisions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  believe  we 
must  begin  to  reduce  Federal  spending 
if  we  are  to  bring  interest  rates  down 
and  stimulate  economic  recovery. 
However,  this  does  not  have  to  be 
done  at  the  expense  of  essential  pro- 
grams for  the  poor  and  the  elderly.  I 
offer  this  proix>sal  as  an  example  of 
how  it  is  possible  to  maintain,  and 
even  expand,  our  current  commit- 
ments without  necessarily  increasing 
spending.  In  short,  we  can  do  more 
with  less  money  and  at  the  same  time 
actually  improve  upon  our  current  ef- 
forts. 

I  recommend  this  legislation  to  the 
House  and  include  the  following  sec- 
tion-by-section summary  in  the 
Ricord: 

HonsiHG  roK  TBI  Eldkklt  and  Hamdicappkd 
Act  of  1983 

Oeneral  Purpoee:  A  bill  to  amend  and  re- 
authorize certain  Federal  laws  to  enhance 
housing  opportunities  for  elderly  and  handi- 
capped households  by  expanding  assistance 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  elderly  and  handi- 
capped under  a  consolidated,  more  cost-ef- 
fective Section  202  program  and  by  provid- 
ing supplemental  assistance  under  other 
programs. 


SSCnON-BT-SECnON  AHALT8U 

Section  1  provides  that  the  bill  may  be 
cited  a>  the  "Housing  for  the  Elderly  and 
Handicapped  Act  of  1963". 

Section  3  contains  a  statement  of  Caognt- 
slonal  findings  and  purposes.  The  findings 
are  that  current  programs  for  bousing  the 
elderly  and  handicapped  need  to  be  im- 
proved and  conaoUdated;  that  in  the  context 
of  an  overall  housing  strategy,  it  makes  the 
moat  sense  to  house  the  elderly  and  Iiandi- 
cv>ped  in  new  or  substantially  rehabilitated 
projects  and  to  provide  assistance  to  fami- 
lies in  existing  units  (except  in  areas  with 
severe  shortages  of  decent  rental  housing); 
that  providing  new  units  for  the  elderly  and 
handicapped  frees  up  existing  units  for  oc- 
cupancy by  lower  income  families,  including 
homeownership  opportunities  suitable  for 
such  families:  that  housing  opportunities 
for  the  growing  population  of  moderate 
income  elderly  and  handlcmtped  should  be 
enhanced  as  part  of  a  program  for  the  lower 
income  elderly  and  handlcaM>ed:  and  that 
expansion  of  the  section  202  program  will 
promote  the  provision  of  supportive  services 
for  elderly  and  handicapped  tenants.  The 
purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  serve  the  needs  of 
the  elderly  and  handicapped  primarily 
through  a  single,  cost  efficient  program  and 
supplementary  assistance  where  appropri- 
ate. 

Section  3  makes  numerous  amendments  to 
the  current  section  202  loan  program.  Some 
of  these  changes  will  affect  only  loans  made 
or  to  be  made  under  section  202  with  funds 
approved  in  appropriation  Acts  through 
fiscal  year  1983.  while  other  changes  wlU  be 
applicable  to  the  revised  program  as  well. 

Subsection  (a)  amends  section  202  to  place 
a  cap  on  the  loan  interest  rate  (plus  allow- 
ances for  administrative  expenses  and  prob- 
able losses)  of  9.25  percent.  With  this 
amendment  the  rate  could  not  exceed  the 
lesser  of  9.2S  percent  or  the  average  Interest 
rate  on  outstanding  obligations  of  the 
United  States  for  the  preceding  year  (plus 
the  allowances  mentioned  above).  A  similar 
provision  was  contained  in  the  Continuing 
Resolution  enacted  on  December  21,  1982, 
for  loans  closed  in  fiscal  year  1983.  The  cap 
on  the  rate  would  apply  to  all  loans  closed 
after  September  30, 1083.  This  provision  will 
not  be  relevant  to  the  assistance  provided 
under  the  revised  program  for  which  there 
are  no  interest  charges  or  fees. 

Subsection  (b)  makes  several  amendments 
to  section  202  to  provide  statutory  guidance 
to  HUD.  These  amendments— 

(1)  Prohibit  HUD  from  requiring  more 
than  25  percent  of  the  units  in  a  202  project 
to  be  efficiencies; 

(2)  Prohibit  general  limitations  or  prefer- 
ences on  the  number  of  units  in  a  project  or 
the  niunber  of  units  developed  by  a  single 
sponsor. 

(3)  Codify  the  curroit  practice,  with  re- 
spect to  a  nonprofit  organization,  by  requir- 
ing a  mtnimiim  refundable  capital  invest- 
ment of  no  more  than  $10,000  and  by  pro- 
hibiting any  required  equity  participation 
by  such  entities; 

(4)  Permit  the  sponsor  to  volimtarily  con- 
tribute its  own  funds  for  additional  amen- 
ities in  the  project; 

(5)  Prevent  the  discontinuance  of  meals 
programs  currently  operating  in  many  202 
facilities; 

(6)  Require  that  per  unit  development 
cost  limits,  which  are  administratively  es- 
tablished, be  determined  taking  into  consid- 
eration the  design  features  necessary  to 
meet  the  needs  of  elderly  and  handicapped 
residents,  and  that  these  limits  be  adjusted 


at  least  annually  to  reflect  changes  in  the 
general  level  of  construction  costs; 

(7)  Permit  the  project  sponsor  the  flexibil- 
ity as  to  how  and  when  a  general  contractor 
is  selected; 

(8)  Prohibit  the  sale  or  prepayment  of  a 
202  loan  unless  the  project  will  continue  to 
serve  its  elderly  and  handicapped  families 
on  the  same  terms; 

(9)  Require  HXTD  to  publish  eligibility  re- 
quiranents  for  202  applicants  at  least  90 
days  prior  to  the  application  due  date  and 
to  give  applicants  a  reasonable  opportunity 
to  correct  technical  deficiencies  in  their  ap- 
pllcatlMi;  and 

(10)  Provide  applicants  for  202  loans  in 
the  1982  funding  cycle  that  were  rejected 
because  of  religious  references  in  their  arti- 
cles of  Incorporation  or  bylaws  the  opportu- 
nity to  apply  for  a  comparable  nimiber  of 
units  in  the  fiscal  year  1983  or  1984  funding 
cycles. 

All  the  provisions  of  subMctlon  (b),  other 
than  the  provisions  described  in  (5)  and  (8) 
above,  will  be  applicable  to  both  the  current 
and  revised  programs. 

Section  4  revises  and  expands  the  section 
202  program  with  respect  to  fimds  approved 
in  appropriation  Acts  for  fiscal  years  begin- 
ning after  September  30, 1983. 

Subsection  (a)  provides  for  financial  as- 
sistance to  private  nonprofit  corporations, 
consumer  cooperatives,  and  public  bodies  or 
agencies  in  amoimts  up  to  the  total  develop- 
ment costs  of  rental  or  cooperative  housing 
and  related  facilities  for  elderly  or  handi- 
capped families.  Public  housing  authorities 
receiving  assistance  exclusively  under  the 
U.S.  Housing  Act  of  1037  would  also  be  eligi- 
ble to  develop  and  own  a  project  under  this 
program.  The  same  entities  plus  limited 
profit  sponsors  would  also  be  eligible  for  as- 
sistance covering  up  to  75  per  cent  of  the  de- 
velopment cost  of  such  projects  if  a  state  or 
locaJ  housing  agency  provides  part  of  the  fi- 
nancing. The  housing  agency  would  admin- 
ister the  program  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable.  Construction  of  all  projects 
would  have  to  be  undertaken  in  an  economi- 
cal manner  and  without  elaborate  or  ex- 
travagant design  or  materials. 

Instead  of  Interest  bearing,  amortized 
loans  currently  used  under  the  202  program, 
assistance  would  be  in  the  form  of  deferred 
payment,  noninterest  bearing  advances. 
Under  current  law,  the  debt  service  on  the 
loans  is  paid  by  HUD  through  the  section  8 
rental  assistance  program.  The  advances 
would  be  repayable  by  the  owner  after 
twenty  years  tmless  the  project  continued  to 
serve  a  substantially  similar  population  of 
elderly  and  handicapped  families,  in  which 
case  a  portion  of  the  advance  could  be  for- 
given each  year  and  the  entire  advance 
could  be  forgiven  by  the  end  of  forty  years. 

During  the  initial  twenty-year  period,  at 
least  75  per  cent  of  the  units  in  any  project 
must  be  made  available  to  elderly  or  handi- 
capped families  that  qualify  as  "lower 
income"  (with  incomes  not  in  excess  of  80 
per  cent  of  the  median  income  for  the  area 
for  the  particular  size  family). 

Subsection  (b)  authorizes  income  from 
outstanding  202  loans  to  be  used  to  cover  in- 
creases in  loans,  subject  to  approval  in  ap- 
propriation Acts.  Under  current  law,  both 
borrowing  authority  and  fund  income  is 
available  for  such  purposes. 

Subsection  (b)  also  authorizes  appropria- 
tions for  the  revised  202  program  for  fiscal 
year  1984:  $880,000,000  to  sponsors  eligible 
for  assistance  covering  100  per  cent  of  devel- 
opment costs,  and  $860,000,000  to  sponsors 
eligible  for  assistance  covering  75  per  cent 
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of  development  cost  Theae  amounts  would 
be  sufficient  to  assist  18,000  units  In  each 
catecory  or  a  total  of  36.000  units.  Appropri- 
ated funds  would  be  available  until  expend- 

«!-  .       . 

Subsection  (c)  and  (d)  make  conforming 

changes  to  rlir'''''^*  references  to  "loans" 
in  those  provisions  in  section  202  that  will 
be  also  applicable  to  the  revised  program  of 
deferred  payment  advances. 

Subsection  (e)  provides  for  additional  as- 
sistance to  projects  financed  under  section 
202  that  may  be  necessary  to  maintjUn  their 
lower  Income  characteristics. 

Rents  (including  utilities)  paid  by  lower 
income  residents  would  be  based  on  the 
same  ratios  of  income  as  apply  to  tenants  in 
public  housing  and  section  8  projects  (cur- 
rently the  highest  of  30  per  cent  of  adjusted 
inoMne,  10  per  cent  of  gross  income,  or  the 
amount  of  welfare  assistance  designated  to 
meet  housing  expenses).  In  order  to  encour- 
age economies  or  efficiencies  in  developing 
projects  and  In  operating  them,  the  Secre- 
tary could  lower  tenant  rent- to- income 
ratios  If  development  or  operating  costs 
were  lower  than  various  levels  established 
by  the  Secretary  for  the  area.  These  adjust- 
ments would  be  made  in  a  manner  that 
assure  savings  U>  the  government  as  well  as 
the  tenants.  Rents  for  elderly  or  handi- 
capped families  that  are  not  lower  income 
would  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  to 
assive  that  these  families  were  paying  rents 
that  were  fair  and  aiffordable  to  them  but 
were  also  at  levels  that  would  serve  to 
reduce  the  need  for  assistance  under  this 
subsection. 

Operating  assistance  would  be  available 
over  a  twenty-year  period  in  the  event  that 
total  project  income  was  insufficient  to 
cover  completely  the  costs  attributable  to 
units  occupied  (or  available  for  occupancy 
as  approved  by  the  Secretary)  by  the  lower 
income  elderly  or  handicapped.  The  maxi- 
mum assistance  that  would  be  available  over 
the  entire  twenty-year  period  would  be  es- 
tablished at  the  outset.  For  projects  eligible 
for  assistance  for  100  percent  of  develop- 
ment costs,  the  maximum  operating  assist- 
ance available  over  a  twenty-year  period 
equals  80  percent  of  initial  annual  operating 
costs  of  the  project  multiplied  by  twenty. 
Operating  costs  include  all  expenses,  includ- 
ing any  taxes,  returns  on  equity,  reserves, 
but  do  not  include  gas  and  electricity  with 
respect  to  a  unit  or  any  individually  me- 
tered utility  expenses.  For  other  projects, 
the  maTimiiin  operating  assistance  available 
over  a  twenty-year  period  equals  50  percent 
of  initial  operating  costs.  The  Secretary 
could  increase  these  percentages  for 
projects  approved  for  lower  tenant  rent-to- 
income  ratios.  It  is  assumed  that  In  the 
early  years  of  a  project,  most  of  the  operat- 
ing assistance  available  will  be  unused  and 
will  be  baniied  for  that  project  for  use  in 
future  years  in  the  event  that  operating 
costs  rise  faster  than  tenant  incomes  (as  was 
true  in  the  lOTO's)  or  unexpectedly  large 
repair  expenditures  are  necessary. 

Authority  to  contract  for  annual  pay- 
ments of  $41,500,000  for  twenty  years  is  pro- 
vided, with  an  aggregate  celling  of 
$830,000,000. 

Subsection  (f)  makes  clear  that  obliga- 
tions issued  by  public  housing  agencies 
under  section  202  are  tax-exempt  to  the 
same  extent  as  obligations  issued  by  these 
agendea  under  the  United  States  Housing 
Act  of  1937. 

Subsection  (g)  provides  that  the  provi- 
■kms  of  this  section  are  effective  on  October 
1.  1M3,  except  that  the  current  provisions 
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will  continue  to  apply  to  projects  with  loans 
or  loan  reservations  using  authority  in  ap- 
propriation Acts  for  fiscal  years  prior  to 
1084. 

Section  5  amends  section  202  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1959  to  facillUte  the  sale  of 
homes  owned  by  elderly  or  handicapped 
families  moving  to  projects  assisted  under 
section  202.  These  homes  would  be  sold  to 
lower  income  families  (income  not  in  excess 
of  80  percent  of  median  Income  for  the 
area)  with  temporary  assistance  under  this 
section.  Assistance  would  be  in  the  form  of 
monthly  homeownership  expense  payments 
that  would  not  exceed  the  difference  be- 
tween 30  percent  of  the  homeowner's 
Income  and  the  lesser  of  the  actual  home- 
ownership  expense  (loan  debt  service,  loan 
insurance  premiums,  taxes,  hazard  insur- 
ance, and  reasonable  allowances  for  utilities 
and  maintenance  estimated  by  the  Secre- 
tary) or  the  estimated  homeownership  ex- 
pense on  a  dwelling  with  a  sales  price  not 
exceeding  60  percent  of  the  median  sales 
price  of  existing  homes  in  the  area. 

Payments  could  be  made  for  a  period  of 
up  to  five  years,  with  further  extensions  up 
to  another  five  years.  Assistance  payments 
would  not  be  made  to  or  continued  if  actual 
expenses  could  be  met  with  less  than  30  per- 
cent of  the  family's  income. 

Contract  authority  of  $12,000,000  a  year  is 
provided,  with  an  aggregate  limit  of 
$95,000,000.  It  is  estimated  that  this  funding 
level  would  assist  the  purchase  of  about 
3,000  homes. 

Section  6  makes  projects  financed  under 
section  202  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1959  eligi- 
ble for  financial  assistance  available  to  meet 
repair  or  operating  deficit  needs  that  is  cur- 
rently available  to  projects  developed  under 
other  programs.  This  amendment  is  primar- 
ily designed  to  assist  older  202  projects. 

Section  7  extends  the  Congregate  Housing 
Services  Act  of  1978  for  another  three  years 
and  authorizes  $10,000,000  a  year  in  appro- 
priations. 

Section  8  authorizes  assistance,  under 
urban  and  rural  housing  programs  and 
under  the  community  development  block 
grant  program  for  shared  housing  facilities 
for  the  elderly. 

Section  9  authorizes  the  formation  of  an 
Office  of  Housing  for  the  Elderly  within  the 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Hous- 
ing in  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.  The  Office  is  to  be 
headed  by  a  Special  Assistant  for  Elderly 
Housing,  designated  by  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary, and  given  responsibility  for  coordinat- 
ing all  federal  housing  and  housing-related 
programs  for  the  elderly,  making  recom- 
mendations regarding  legislation,  policies 
and  research  programs  involving  elderly 
housing  programs  and  convening  meetings 
of  a  national  Advisory  Committee  on  Hous- 
ing for  the  Elderly.* 


HOW  TO  HELP  EL  SALVADOR 
The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Amrnnzio)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  day  to  voice  my  concern  about  the 
lack  of  any  comprehensive  strategy  by 
our  Government  to  solve  the  problems 
in  Central  America.  Providing  an  addi- 
tional $60  million  in  military  aid  for  El 
Salvador  Is  not  the  answer,  for  the  po- 
litical problems  In  El  Salvador  will  not 
be  solved  by  military  means. 


Instead  our  Oovemment  should 
work  to  eliminate  poverty  In  the  coun- 
try, to  put  an  end  to  the  numerous 
human  rights  violations  In  the  region, 
and  most  importantly,  to  take  the  Ini- 
tiative to  achieve  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment Involving  all  parties.  The  final 
answer  to  the  repression  In  El  Salva- 
dor is  free  elections  with  the  widest 
p<wslble  participation,  and  with  the  si- 
multaneous withdrawal  of  all  foreign 
influence.  The  United  States  should 
use  its  power  to  seek  these  results,  and 
pouring  more  military  aid  into  the 
country  will  not  achieve  this  objective. 
My  colleagues  might  find  of  interest 
the  following  editorial  from  the  March 
28  edition  of  the  New  Republic  enti- 
tled. "How  To  Help  El  Salvador," 
which  calls  for  a  seriously  thought-out 
strategy  for  putting  an  end  to  the 
strife  in  that  country. 
[From  the  New  RepubUc.  Mar.  28. 1983] 

How  To  Hklp  El  Salvador 
Damn  Vietnam.  It  is  now  entering  its 
third  decade  of  interference  with  America's 
perception  of  America's  interest.  In  the 
19608  it  beckoned  us  into  a  blunder,  which 
was  to  involve  ourselves  in  a  revolutionary 
situation  that  was  of  little  consequence  to 
the  United  States.  In  the  1980s  It  beckons  us 
again  into  a  blunder,  which  Is  to  absent  our- 
selves from  a  revolutionary  situation  that 
may  be  of  considerable  consequence  to  the 
United  States.  The  President  has  asked  for 
$60  million  more  in  military  aid  to  El  Salva- 
dor. His  request  has  provoked  a  debate  that 
seems  to  be  less  about  Central  America  than 
about  Indochina.  Mr.  Reagan  assures  us 
that  "there  Is  no  parallel  whatsoever  with 
Vietnam,"  while  an  unidentified  member  of 
the  State  Department  says  that  "what  we're 
talking  about  here  ...  is  a  Vletnamizatlon 
of  the  process."  And  the  press  and  the  pun- 
dits address  themselves  portentously  to  the 
collective  memory.  "Why  Are  We  In  Viet- 
nam?" asks  Anthony  Lewis  about  El  Salva- 
dor. (He  also  has  the  Impertinence  to  write 
of  the  present  Salvadoran  government  that 
it  "shot  its  way  in,"  when  the  only  shots 
that  were  fired  when  this  government  came 
in  were  fired  by  guerrillas— and  at  voters.) 

Well,  we  are  not  in  Vietnam,  and  we  are 
barely  in  El  Salvador.  Whether  we  should 
be  in  El  Salvador— the  how  and  the  why  or 
our  relationship  to  Central  America  In  gen- 
eral—Is a  great  public  question.  It  will  not 
be  answered  by  political  necromancy.  When 
the  past  Is  an  obsession  It  gives  no  instruc- 
tion. The  differences  between  El  Salvador 
and  Vietnam  are  at  least  as  important  as 
the  similarities.  Among  these  differences 
are  many  thousands  of  miles.  It  Is  not  irra- 
tional for  the  United  States  to  want  the 
Soviet  Union  out  of  its  neighborhood, 
though  it  is  irrational  for  the  United  States 
to  believe  that  only  guns  will  keep  the 
Soviet  Union  out.  Naturally  it  is  difficult  for 
us  to  escape  the  encrustations  of  the  recent 
past.  Vietnam  wUl  continue  for  many  years 
to  weigh  like  a  nightmare  upon  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  living.  But  we  must  make  our 
foreign  poUcy  in  a  waking  sUte.  The  task 
before  the  American  government  is  not 
simply  to  stay  out  of  Vietnam.  It  is  to  pro- 
vide security  for  the  United  SUtes  in  a 
manner  that  will  preclude  social  Justice  in 
El  Salvador. 

Unfortunately  the  Reagan  Administration 
thinks  of  its  task  a  little  differently  to  the 
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extent  that  it  can  make  up  its  mind.  The 
problem  poaed  by  the  President's  request 
for  aid  is  not  the  request  itself.  It  is  a  bit  of 
a  bagatelle.  The  sum  is  not  very  great,  and 
will  merely  raise  the  level  of  our  military 
aid  to  the  level  it  was  in  fiscal  year  1982. 
(The  $110  million  figure  that  Caspar  Wein- 
berger laid  on  the  leaders  of  Congress  still 
falls  far  short  of  the  military  aid  we  rightly 
send  to  countries  much,  much  farther 
away.)  Nor  need  we  be  alarmed  about  the  di- 
mensions of  American  intervention  In  the 
Salvadoran  war  if  we  increase  our  large 
force  of  37  military  advisers  to  an  even 
larger  force  of  55  military  advisers.  The 
problem  posed  by  the  President's  request  is 
more  generaL  It  is  the  absence  of  any  seri- 
ously considered  strategy  for  Central  Amer- 
ica. When  the  war  goes  well,  we  talk  about 
social  reform.  When  the  war  goes  badly,  we 
talk  about  military  assistance.  Like  so  many 
other  areas  of  American  foreign  policy,  our 
policy  in  this  area  consists  mainly  in  the 
management  of  crises  and  the  manipulation 
of  public  opinion.  But  anti-Sovietism  is  an 
idea,  not  a  policy.  Keeping  the  Russians  out 
of  E3  Salvador  requires  planning  not  for  the 
Russians  but  for  the  Salvadorans.  At 
present  such  planning— a  consistent  and 
constructive  program  for  the  elimination 
not  only  of  the  effects  of  the  war  but  also  of 
its  causes— Is  not  much  In  evidence. 

What  should  the  American  objectives  in 
El  Salvador  be?  There  are  those  who  think 
that  this  is  a  great  new  opportimity  for 
American  Isolationism,  that  all  we  should 
send  to  El  Salvador  are  our  regrets.  There 
are  others  who  think  that  there  is  nothing 
wrong  with  El  Salvador  that  a  military  vic- 
tory cannot  cure.  We  disagree  with  both 
groups.  Handing  the  country  over  to  the 
Leninists  along  the  Lempa  would  damage  El 
Salvador  and  the  United  States,  and  so 
would  destroying  the  coimtry  in  the  at- 
tempt to  llqtildate  them.  It  seems  obvious 
that  El  Salvador  has  both  a  military  and  a 
political  problem,  which  require  both  a  mili- 
tary and  a  political  solution. 

First,  the  military  problem.  The  war  in  El 
Salvador  has  gone  badly  in  recent  weeks. 
The  guerrillas  swanked  into  the  town  of 
Berlin,  scored  a  prodigious  propaganda  vic- 
tory, and  swanked  out  again.  The  morale  of 
the  Salvadoran  army  is  bad,  and  so  are  its 
tactics.  Nobody  has  won  and  nobody  has 
lost.  The  endurance  of  the  Salvadoran  in- 
surgency has  persuaded  many  Americans, 
commentators  and  Congressmen,  that  it  Is 
time  for  negotiations.  The  most  commonly 
espoused  goal  of  such  negotiations  Is 
"power-sharing."  Now,  if  there  is  one  thing 
in  the  world  than  Leninists  do  not  do.  it  is 
share  power.  How  many  revolutions  will 
have  to  ruin  how  many  countries  before  this 
Is  clear?  Nor  is  that  alL  Those  who  propose 
a  political  solution  to  the  military  problem 
assiune  that  the  military  problem  has  a  po- 
litical basis.  The  revolutionaries  of  El  Salva- 
dor, however,  differ  from  other  revolution- 
aries precisely  in  this  respect.  They  have  no 
political  liasls.  The  population  of  El  Salva- 
dor—the wretched  campeslnos  included— 
show  no  support  for  them.  They  represent 
nobody  but  themselves,  and  nothing  but 
their  own  desire  to  rule.  A  political  solution 
to  this  purely  military  problem  would  only 
make  a  present  of  El  Salvador  to  totalitar- 
ians.  (We  would  puU  out,  they  would  come 
in.  and  there  you  would  have  it— Vietnam!) 
The  reconstruction  and  reform  of  the  Salva- 
doran army  Is  a  worthy  objective  for  the 
United  States,  because  by  setting  ourselves 
against  the  revolution  we  would  not  be  set- 
ting ourselves  against  the  population. 


Obviously  there  is  a  political  problem  in 
El  Salvador,  too,  and  it  wiU  not  be  solved  by 
military  means.  The  political  problem  is  the 
result  of  fascism  and  poverty,  of  a  right- 
wing  reiiression  and  on  oligarohic  economic 
reality.  The  defeat  of  the  guerrillas  will 
remove  neither.  The  Soviet  threat  is  a  bad 
excuse  for  both. 

The  answer  to  the  repression  in  El  Salva- 
dor is  free  elections  with  the  widest  ponible 
patidpation.  and  the  simultaneous  with- 
drawal of  any  and  all  American  support 
from  the  repressors  themselves.  The 
Reagan  Administration  ^pears  to  have  dis- 
abused itself  of  the  idea  that  Roljerto 
D'Abuisson  and  his  gang  can  represent  our 
interests.  We  were  edified  by  the  Adminis- 
tration's harking  of  I>re8ident  Magana  and 
Defense  Minister  Jos£  Gulllermo  Garcia 
during  their  recent  struggle  with  "Mr."  D'A- 
buisaon.  Who,  then,  should  the  United 
States  support?  The  center,  we  liberals  say, 
and  say  again.  But  we  must  understand 
what  a  center  is  and  who  a  center  is.  A 
center  wUl  not  abandon  the  war  against  the 
guerrillas,  it  will  not  collectivize  the  econo- 
my, it  will  not  secede  from  the  competition 
between  East  and  West,  It  will  not  set  out  to 
remake  man.  A  center  is  a  center,  not  a  left. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  El  Salvador, 
where  the  center  is  constituted  by  the 
Christian  Democrats.  Since  the  1960s,  when 
Christian  Democracy  took  root  throughout 
Latin  America,  the  Salvadoran  moderates 
have  developed  a  position  characterized  by 
constitutionalism,  economic  growth,  trade 
unionism,  a  strong  belief  In  property,  anti- 
coloniallsm,  antl-Castrolsm— all  with  a  de- 
cidedly Catholic  coloration. 

The  center  has  traditionally  been  a  cre- 
ation of  the  middle  class,  and  the  Christian 
Democrats  of  ES  Salvador  are  no  exception. 
They  came  upon  the  scene  as  the  political 
and  intellectual  corollary  of  the  successful 
Industrialization  of  some  of  the  Salvadoran 
economy.  (Jos^  Napoledn  Duarte.  who  car- 
ries the  flag,  is  an  engineer.)  This  is  the 
good  news  and  the  bad.  The  industrializa- 
tion of  the  Salvadoran  economy  did  not  go 
very  far,  the  economy  remains  overwhelm- 
ingly agricultural.  Moreover,  the  urban 
middle  class  must  be  distinguished  from  the 
rural  middle  class,  the  "coffee  bourgoisle" 
whose  prosperity  was  based  upon  the  unfair 
distribution  of  the  land  and  the  unjust 
treatment  of  the  agricultural  laborers.  The 
Christian  Democrats,  in  other  words,  are 
only  a  i>art  of  a  small  part  of  Salvadoran  so- 
ciety. As  In  geometry,  the  center  Is  the  point 
around  which  things  revolve,  but  It  does  not 
take  up  much  space. 

All  is  not  lost,  however.  The  institutions 
of  democracy  In  Central  America  are  uncer- 
tain, but  the  Idea  of  democracy  Is  not.  The 
Salvadoran  elections  last  Maroh  are  proof. 
The  Christian  I>emocrats,  furthermore,  are 
not  without  possible  allies  In  the  attempt  to 
hold  a  free  election.  There  exists  In  EH  Sal- 
vador, as  elsewhere,  a  coincidence  of  Inter- 
ests and  ideals  between  the  right  wing  of 
the  left  and  the  left  wing  of  the  right.  Jos^ 
NapoleOn  Duarte  lias  more  in  common  with 
Gulllermo  Ungo  than  with  Roberto 
D'Ambuisson.  This  is  where  "dialogue"— as 
it  is  gingerly  known— comes  in.  While  nego- 
tiations with  the  guerrillas  for  their  admis- 
sion to  power  must  be  ruled  out,  "dialogue" 
with  the  democrats  among  them  must  not. 
As  UJ^.  Ambassador  Jeane  Kirkpatrick  ob- 
served recently,  whoever  wishes  to  partici- 
pate In  the  democratic  process  must  be  ap- 
proached. (She  might  also  have  observed 
that  the  United  States  will  do  aU  it  can  to 
protect  the  safety  of  those  who  do.) 


And  Mrs.  Kirkpatrick  had  another  good 
idea— a  Marshall  Plan  for  Central  America. 
"The  Marshall  Plan."  she  said,  "constituted 
a  response  to  a  regional  problem  that  was  si- 
multaneously economic  and  social  and  mili- 
tary." That  is  precisely  what  American 
policy  in  El  Salvador  should  be— a  policy  on 
many  tracks.  A  meaningful  program  for  the 
redistribution  of  land  wUl  do  more  to  keep 
Castro  out  than  any  White  Paper  we  can 
produce.  Recently  the  Salvadoran  assembly 
voted  to  extend  the  present  program  by  ten 
months— and  over  the  objections  of  the 
right.  It  was  a  small  thing,  but  it  was  a  good 
thing.  If  the  United  SUtes  were  to  throw  its 
weight  behind  it.  It  would  be  a  great  thing. 

Free  elections,  "dialogue"  with  all  of  Sal- 
vador's democrats,  military  assistance,  pres- 
sure for  the  observance  of  human  rights,  ag- 
ricultural reform,  economic  renewal— and 
all  in  the  middle  of  a  civil  war.  Nobody  said 
it  was  going  to  be  simple.  No,  that  is  not  cor- 
rect. Almost  everybody  said  It  was  going  to 
be  simple.  The  debate  on  El  Salvador  pro- 
vides a  perfect  example  of  the  deteriorated 
condition  of  public  discourse  in  the  United 
States.  It  consists  in  a  lot  of  Ideological  hec- 
toring. The  left,  and  even  some  of  our  fore- 
most liberal  newspapers,  turns  out  a  senti- 
mental portrait  of  the  Salvadoran  guerrilla, 
who  "fights  better"  and  is  "better  motivat- 
ed" because  he  is  willing  to  die  for  his  cause. 
We  have  heard  about  the  moral  glamor  of 
guerrillas  before.  The  fact  is  that  they 
"fight  better"  sometimes,  but  sometimes 
they  do  not;  and  they  have  won  neither  the 
war  nor  the  people.  (They  left  Berlin  be- 
cause they  knew  they  could  not  hold  it.) 
History  reeks  of  men  who  were  willing  to  die 
for  false  causes,  and  willing  to  die  for  a  sei- 
zure of  power. 

The  right,  including  officials  of  our  gov- 
ernment, turns  out  dominoes,  and  fantasies 
of  a  final  showdown  with  Communism.  We 
have  heard  this  before,  too.  But  global 
threats  are  made  up  of  regional  instabilities. 
Castro  did  not  create  the  cracks  in  Central 
American  society;  he  found  them,  and  tried 
to  make  use  of  them.  Heal  these  cracks- 
create  the  social  and  economic  conditions  in 
which  democrats  will  not  despair  and  make 
alliances  with  enemies  of  democracy— and 
destroy  the  death  squads  as  you  destroy  the 
guerrilla  cells— and  the  East  will  have  lost 
another  avenue  to  the  West.  Nobody  Is  sug- 
gesting the  use  of  American  troops,  because 
American  troops  are  not  necessary  for  the 
Job.  But  some  projection  of  American  power 
Is.  American  power  may  be  used  for  good  as 
well  as  for  evil.  It  is  not  only  imperialism 
that  the  United  States  can  send  south  of 
the  border.  It  can  also  send  help.* 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McKernak)  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  Include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  for  30  minutes, 
today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Boxer)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  SoLABZ.  for  60  minutes,  today. 
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Mr.  RoDixo.  for  15  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  LuMsim.  for  15  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  MoMTOOMnT,  for   10  minutes, 
today. 
Mr.  Amfunzio.  for  10  minutes,  today. 


ftderal  departmenta  and  icencies  of  public 
i«nrf«  controlled  by  the  Bureau  of  Land 
ICanagement,  D^>artment  of  the  Interior, 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Inmilar 
Affairs. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


TtnmCWSTON  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McKsRiTAir)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  Onus. 

Mr.  CoBCORAH  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  CUMGSR  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Bboomfiilo  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  OmcAii. 

Mr.  MOOBBBAO. 

Mr.  Lnn. 
Mr.  RUDD. 

,  McOrath  in  two  instances. 

Ohseh. 

Kaamm. 

.  POBTSR. 

McKimiKT. 

HuMiaK. 
BCr.  MORUSOH  of  Washington. 
Mr.  YoxTiTG  of  Alaska. 
Mr.  LuJAH. 
Mr.  DuHCAH. 

Mr.  WORTLXT. 

Mr.  Philip  M.  Crahk. 
(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Ifrs.  Boxsa)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter) 
Mr.  VALDrnm  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Matstti. 

Mr.  liKHHAif  of  Florida  in  two  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Richardson. 
.  Harrisoh. 

Frahk  in  two  instances. 
Chappsll  in  two  instances. 

SOLARZ. 

Skkltom  in  three  instances. 

Florio  in  two  instances. 

C^LAT  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Jacobs. 
Mr.  Barhxs. 
BCr.  Albosta. 
Mr.  Vdito. 
Mr.  Rob. 
Mr.  Island. 

Mr.  LUNDINB. 

Edgar. 

ISVITAS. 

Markkt. 

.  BoNXR  of  Tennessee. 
.  Evans  of  Illinois. 

BiAooi  in  two  instances. 

CONTXBS. 

,  Obphabdt. 

.  OOBB. 
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ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  move  that  the  House  do  now  ad- 
journ. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ingly (at  12  o'clock  and  31  minutes 
pjn.)  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Monday.  April 
11. 1983.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and.  iinder  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

8.  612.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Federal  Land 
Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976  (43 
X3J&.C.  1701)  to  permit  temporary  uae  by 


CONTRACTUAL  ACTIONS.  CALEN- 
DAR    YEAR     1982,     TO     FACHLI- 
TATE  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 
The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives    submits     the     following 
report  for  printing  in  the  Congbbs- 
sioHAL  Rbcobd   pursuant   to  section 
4(b)  of  Public  Law  85-804: 

Office  of  the 
assistart  sxcrbtabt  of  defense, 
Waahington,  D.C..  March  25.  1983. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neiix.  Jr., 
Speaker  of  Oie  House  of  Repretentatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 
E>EAR  BfK.  Speaker:  In  compliance  with 
Section  4(a)  of  Public  Law  85-8(M,  the  calen- 
dar year  1982  report  on  Extraordinary  Con- 
tractual Actions  to  Facilitate  the  National 
Defense  is  enclosed. 

Section  A.  Department  of  Defense  Sum- 
mary, shows  that  122  contractual  actions 
were  approved  and  that  seven  actions  were 
disapproved.  Included  in  the  number  of  ac- 
tions approved  are  93  actions  for  which  a 
potential  Government  liability  cannot  be  es- 
timated. 

Sections  B  through  D  present  those  ac- 
tions with  an  estimated  or  potential  cost  of 
$50,000  or  more  by  the  three  military  de- 
partments. The  Defense  Nuclear  Agency 
and  Defense  Logistics  Agency,  sections  E  & 
P  resiiectlvely,  reported  no  actions  above 
this  threshold.  A  list  of  contingent  liability 
claims  Is  also  Included.  Elach  section  con- 
tains a  summary  table  and  an  abstract  of 
the  decision  and  findings  for  each  qualify- 
ing action. 

Sincerely, 

D.  O.  COOKB, 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

803.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  SUtes,  transmitting 
his  review  of  the  deferral  and  revised  defer- 
ral of  budget  authority  contained  in  the 
message  from  the  President  dated  March  9, 
1983  (H.  Doc.  No.  98-29),  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 1014(b)  and  (c)  of  PubUc  Iaw  93-344 
(H.  Doc.  No.  98-38);  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

804.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  cause  of  the  decline  in  the  se- 
lection of  minority  sponsors  in  the  section 
202  program,  as  requested  in  House  Report 


No.  97-959;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

805.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  General 
0>unael,  UJS.  General  Accounting  Office, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  status  of 
budget  authority  that  was  proposed  for  re- 
scission, but  for  which  Congress  failed  to 
pass  a  rescission  bill;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

806.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  supplemental  report 
regarding  contracts  for  the  procurement  of 
a  major  defense  system,  pursuant  to  10 
U.S.C.  139(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

807.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  supplemental  report 
regarding  a  contract  for  the  procurement  of 
a  major  defense  system,  pursuant  to  10 
U.S.C.  139(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

808.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  supplemental  report 
regarding  a  contract  for  the  procurement  of 
a  major  defense  system,  pursuant  to  10 
UJ3.C.  1396;  to  the  Ck>mmlttee  on  Armed 
Services. 

809.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  report  on  the  technol- 
ogy transfer  control  program,  pursuant  to 
10  U.S.C.  138<h);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

810.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense,  transmitting  the 
annual  report  for  calendar  year  1982  on  ex- 
traordinary contractural  actions  to  facilitate 
the  national  defense,  pursuant  to  section 
4(a)  of  PubUc  Law  85-804;  to  the  0>mmlttee 
on  Armed  Services. 

811.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Army  (Inst&Uations,  Logistics  and  Fi- 
nancial Management,  notice  of  the  proposed 
conversion  to  contractor  performance  of  the 
food  service  fimction  at  Port  Devens,  Mass., 
pursuant  to  section  502(b)  of  Public  Law  96- 
342;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

812.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  (ShipbuUdlng  and  Logistics), 
transmitting  notice  of  the  decision  by  the 
Navy  to  study  the  conversion  to  contractor 
performance  of  the  custodial  services  func- 
tion at  the  Naval  Regional  Medical  Center, 
Corpus  Christi,  Tex.,  pursuant  to  section 
502(b)  of  PubUc  Law  96-342;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

813.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  (Shipbuilding  and  Logistics), 
transmitting  notice  of  the  decision  by  the 
Navy  to  study  the  conversion  to  contractor 
performance  of  the  audiovisual  services/ 
audiovisual  equipment  maintenance  func- 
tion at  the  Naval  Education  and  Training 
Support  Center,  Pacific,  San  Diego.  Calif., 
pursuant  to  section  S02(b)  of  Public  Law  96- 
342;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

814.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  (Shipbuilding  and  Logistics), 
transmitting  notice  of  the  decision  by  the 
Navy  to  study  the  conversion  to  contractor 
performance  of  the  laundry  and  drycleanlng 
function  at  the  Naval  Regional  Medical 
Center,  Oakland,  Calif.,  pursuant  to  section 
S02(b)  of  Public  Law  96-342;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

815.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Aslstant 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  (Logistics  and 
Communications),  transmitting  notice  of 
the  proposed  conversion  to  contractor  per- 
formance of  the  technical  order  and  decal 
distribution  function  at  Tinker  Air  Force 
Base,  Okla.,  pursuant  to  section  502(b)  of 
Public  Law  96-342;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 
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816.  A  letter  from  the  Adjutant  General, 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  the  prooeedingi  of  the 
83d  National  Convention  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States,  pursu- 
ant to  section  8  of  the  act  of  May  28,  19S6 
(H.  Doc.  No.  98-42);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Senrices  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

817.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  transmitting 
cooaolldated  annual  reports  on  the  commu- 
nity development  block  grant,  urban  devel- 
opment action  grant,  rental  rehabilitation 
demonstration,  section  312  rehabilitation 
loan,  and  urban  homeeteadlng  programs, 
pursuant  to  sections  113(a)  and  810(e>  of  the 
Housing  and  Community  Development  Act 
of  1974,  as  amended,  and  section  312  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1964,  as  amended:  to  the 
Cmnmlttee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

818.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorize  the  back  side 
of  United  States  paper  money  of  the  de- 
nomination of  $1  to  be  printed  by  a  method 
other  than  the  intaglio  process;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

819.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gener- 
al of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report,  with  comments,  from  the  Retire- 
ment Board  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
oonoemlng  the  Federal  payment  to  the 
police  officers  and  fire  fighter's  fund,  pursu- 
ant to  section  145(b)  of  Public  Law  96-122; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

820.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  report  on  the  ef- 
fects of  mounted  oscillating  lights  on  lead- 
ing railroad  cars,  pursuant  to  section 
702(c)(J)  of  the  Federal  Railroad  Safety  Act 
of  1982;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

821.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
the  Energy  Information  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Energy,  transmitting  the  Ad- 
ministration's annual  report,  pursuant  to 
section  57(aK2)  of  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

822.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  and  reauthor- 
ize the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1979 
(H.  Doc.  No.  98-40);  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

823.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  progress  toward  conclusion  of  a  negotiat- 
ed solution  of  the  C^rus  problem,  pursuant 
to  section  620C(c)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended  (H.  Doc.  No.  98-41); 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

824.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  the  semiannual  report  for  the 
periods  April  1982-September  1982  on  vol- 
untary contributions  made  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment to  International  organizations,  pur- 
suant to  section  306(bKl)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

825.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional  Rela- 
tions; transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  facilitate  the  adjudication  of  cer- 
tain claims  of  U.S.  nationals  against  Iran,  to 
authorise  the  recovery  of  costs  incurred  by 
the  United  States  in  connection  with  the  ar- 
bitration of  claims  of  U.S.  nationals  against 
Iran,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 


826.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional  Rela- 
tions, transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Department  of  State  au- 
thorization bill  (Executive  Communication 
No.  461),  to  authorise  appropriations  for 
fiscal  years  1984-85  to  provide  dlrectiy  or  by 
contract  protective  security  for  diplomatic 
and  consular  officials  of  Foreign  Missions 
within  the  United  States;  to  the  C^nmiittee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

827.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional  Rela- 
tions, transmitting  a  report  on  political  con- 
tributions made  by  Ambassador-designee 
Malcolm  R.  Bamebey,  and  by  members  of 
his  family,  pursuant  to  section  304(bK2)  of 
Public  Law  96-465;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

KU.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Congressional  Relations,  De- 
partment of  State,  transmitting  the  texts  of 
agreements  between  the  American  Institute 
in  Taiwan  and  the  Coordination  CoimcU  for 
North  American  Affairs,  pursuant  to  section 
12(a)  of  Public  lAw  96-8;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

829.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Legal  Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs,  transmit- 
ting copies  of  international  agreements, 
other  than  treaties,  entered  into  by  the 
United  States,  pursuant  to  1  U.S.C.  112(b); 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

830.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Officer, 
National  Science  Board,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  Board's  activities  under  the 
Government  in  the  Sunshine  Act  during  cal- 
endar year  1982,  pursuant  to  5  UJ3.C. 
552b(J):  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

831.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Federal 
Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  agency's  activities 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
during  calendar  year  1982,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

832.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Minerals  Management  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  notice  of 
the  bidding  systems  to  be  used  in  oil  and  gas 
lease  sale  for  the  Middle  Atlantic  oil  and  gas 
lease  offering,  scheduled  to  be  held  on  April 
26,  1983;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

833.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  transmitting 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  pro- 
visions of  the  Bankruptcy  Code  governing 
the  powers  of  a  bankruptcy  court  and  the 
effect  of  automatic  stays  as  they  relate  to 
certain  multlfamlly  mortgages  insured  or 
held  by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  or  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  for  other  punx)ses:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judicium- 

834.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  United  States  Courts, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code, 
and  for  other  pupoees;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

835.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional  Rela- 
tions, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  Inunlgration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

836.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  suspending  deportation  under  the  au- 
thority of  section  244(a)(1)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  together  with  a 


list  of  the  persons  involved,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 244(c)  of  the  act:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

837.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  budget  for  medical  and  dental  care 
for  personnel  of  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration  entiUed  there- 
to, including  commissioned  officers,  their 
dependents  and  survivors,  ships'  officers, 
and  the  members  of  the  crews  of  vessels;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

838.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
l£aritime  Commission,  transmitting  the 
commission's  annual  report  for  fiscal  year 
1982,  pursuant  to  section  208  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act,  1936,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies. 

839.  A  letter  from  the  Special  Counsel. 
UJS.  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board,  trans- 
mitting a  report  in  response  to  a  complaint 
filed  with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  pur- 
suant to  5  U.S.C.  1206(bK5);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  C^ivil  Service. 

840.  A  letter  from  Administrator,  Federal 
Aviation  Administration,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  national  airspace  system  plan, 
pursuant  to  section  504(bKl)  of  Public  Law 
97-248;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

841.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  (Oimcil 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
Council  resolution  5-11,  "Nancy  Hanks 
Center  Resolution  of  1983";  to  the  commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transportaticm. 

842.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Army  (Civil  Works);  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  status  of  local  cooperation 
agreements  on  water  resource  projects,  pur- 
suant to  section  221(e)  of  Public  Law  91-611; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

843.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Army  (Civil  Works),  transmitting  a 
corps  of  Engineers  report  on  Tampa 
Harbor,  East  Bay  Channel.  Fla.,  in  response 
to  resolutions  adopted  on  April  6,  1971,  and 
June  23,  1971,  by  the  Committees  on  Public 
Works  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives; to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

844.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  U.S. 
Small  Business  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Small  Business  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business. 

845.  A  letter  from  the  I>eputy  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  improve  programs  for 
the  stabilization  of  agricultural  prices  and 
production;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Agriculture  and  Foreign  Affairs. 

846.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  transmit- 
ting the  eighth  annual  report  of  the  corpo- 
ration's Office  of  Consumer  and  Compliance 
Programs,  pursuant  to  section  18(fK6)  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  as 
amended;  Jointiy,  to  the  Committees  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  and 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

847.  A  letter  from  the  Fiscal  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  the 
fifth  annual  report  on  the  financial  condi- 
tion and  results  of  the  operations  of  the 
Black  Lung  Disability  Trust  Fund,  pursuant 
to  section  3(c)  of  Public  Law  95-227;  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Eklucation  and  Labor 
and  Ways  and  Means. 

848.  A  letter  from  the  comptroller  C3ener- 
al   of  the   United  States,   transmitting   a 
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report  on  funds  needed  to  develop  a  CPI 
qumUty  control  system  (OAO/aOD-«3-Sa. 
April  1.  IMS);  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Qovemment  Opentions  and  Education  and 
Labor. 

M9.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gener- 
al of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  leglalaUve  and  administraUve 
chances  needed  to  improve  the  regulation  of 
the  drug  Industry  (OAO/HRO-83-34.  April 
5.  1983);  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Oov- 
emmoit  Operations  and  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

850.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gener- 
al of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  inaccurate  fund  transfers  between 
the  Social  Security  Administration  and  the 
RaOioad  Retirement  Board  (GAO/HRD-83- 
3.  April  4.  1M3);  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Government  OperaUrais.  Ways  and 
Means,  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 

851.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Attorney 
General,  transmitting  a  report  of  implica- 
tions made  for  orders  and  extensions  of 
orders  approving  electronic  surveillance 
during  calendar  year  1982.  pursuant  to  50 
Uj8.C.  1807;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
the  Judiduy  and  the  Permanent  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence. 
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REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILUS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Da  LA  GARZA:  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. HJl.  1190.  A  bill  to  provide  emergency 
credit  assistance  to  farmers,  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
98-48).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

B(r.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  House  Joint  Resolution  158. 
Joint  resolution  to  make  technical  correc- 
tions in  the  act  of  January  25.  1983  (PubUc 
lAW  97-459);  with  amendments  (Rept.  No. 
98-49).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  1102.  A  bill  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  Bums  Paiute 
Indian  Colony  of  Oregon  as  the  beneficiary 
of  a  public  domain  allotment  and  to  provide 
that  all  Interests  in  public  domain  allot- 
ments in  Harney  County,  Oreg.,  which  are 
held  by  Indian  aUottees  who  die  inestate 
and  without  heirs  shall  escheat  to  the 
United  SUtes  to  be  held  in  trust  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Bums  Paiute  Indian  Colony 
of  Oregon  and  added  to  the  Biuns  Paiute 
Indian  Reservation;  (Rept.  No.  98-50).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  1035.  A  bill  to  make  certain 
technical  amendments  to  improve  imple- 
mentation of  the  Education  Consolidation 
and  Improvement  Act  of  1981,  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
98-51).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PX7BLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bUls  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 


By  Mr.  CUNOER: 

HJl.  2419.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1985  to  establish  a  National  Public  Works 
Corporation  for  purposes  of  providing  finan- 
cial assistance  to  States  and  local  govern- 
ments for  the  construction,  rehabilitation, 
and  repiJr  of  certain  pubUc  facilities,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  VOLKMER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
FoLET,  Mr.  Stmak.  Mr.  Habkih.  Mr. 
QunxKH.  Mr.  AuConi.  Mr.  Stahob- 
LAifs,  Mr.  SENSKifBaKiniXR.  Mr.  Mas- 
LENZK,  Mr.  Plhto,  Mr.  Marriott. 
Mr.  KOGOVSBK,  Mr.  Williams  of 
Montana,  Mr.  Patmak,  Mr.  Kramer, 
Mr.  Craio,  Mr.  McCurdy,  Mr.  Boimt 
of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Albosta.  Mr. 
CARifZT,  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  Moore, 
Mr.  Blilet.  Mr.  Watkdis.  Mr. 
MxTKTHA.  Mr.  Petri,  Mr.  Corcoran, 
Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  Shelby,  Mr. 
GmoRicH.  Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  Hahseh  of 
Utah.  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall.  Jr.,  Mr. 
Chsret,  BCr.  FnouA.  Mr.  Solomon, 
BCr.  Emersoh  ,  Mr.  Oatdos,  Mr.  Paul. 
Mr.  Dyson.  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 
Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Chappie, 
Mr.  Skelton,  Mr.  Dowdy  of  Missis- 
sippi, Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Ireland, 
Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr. 
BEvnx,  Bfr.  Hance,  Mr.  Stump,  Mr. 
Thomas  of  California,  Mrs.  Smith  of 
Nebraska.  Mrs.  Byron.  Mr.  Weber. 
Mr.  Shuster.  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr. 
Spehcr.  Mr.  Myers.  Mr.  Snyder,  and 
Mr.  Duncan): 
HJl.  2420.  A  bill  to  protect  the  rights  of 
firearms  owners;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ALBOSTA: 
HJl.  2421.  A  bill  to  amend  Uties  n  and 
XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide 
that  an  individual  receiving  child's  insur- 
ance benefits  on  the  basis  of  blindness  or 
other  disability  shall  not  lose  his  or  her  en- 
titlement to  such  benefits  by  reason  of  mar- 
riage, if  such  marriage  is  to  a  recipient  of 
supplemental  security  income  benefits;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  2422.  A  bill  to  provide  that  each 
State  must  establish  a  Jobf  are  program,  and 
require  participation  therein  by  residents  of 
the  State  who  are  receiving  benefits  or  as- 
sistance under  the  AFDC,  food  stamp,  and 
public  housing  programs,  as  a  condition  of 
the  SUte's  eligibility  for  Federal  assistance 
in  connection  with  those  programs;  Jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Agriculture.  Banking. 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs.  Education  and 
Labor,  and  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BIAOOI: 
H.R.  2423.  A  bill  to  provide  that  surgical 
drapes  will  be  subject  to  the  flammablllty 
standards  which  must  be  met  by  articles  of 
wearing  apparel  under  the  Flammable  Fab- 
rics Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

H.R.  2424.  A  bill  to  regulate  and  restrict 
the  sale  of  body  armor;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CORCORAN: 
HJl.  2425.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  every  indi- 
vidual to  designate  that  $1  of  his  Income  tax 
payment  shall  be  paid  into  the  special  ac- 
count for  the  reduction  of  the  public  debt; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  EDGAR: 
HJl.  2428.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans"  Affairs  to  pay  certain  funeral 
expenses  for  former  prisoners  of  war  and 


for  recipients  of  the  Purple  Heart  Medal:  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ERUENBORN: 
H.R.  2427.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  with  reapect  to  ad- 
mission of  nonimmigrant  workers  to  the 
United  States  for  temporary  employment 
and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  the  Judiciary  and  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  EVANS  of  Iowa  (for  himself. 
Mr.    RoBBtTS,    Mr.    Morrison    of 
Washington.  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa.  Mr. 
Sibiholm.  BCrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska. 
Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  Sianoeland,  Mr. 
Simon.  Hi.  Skeen.  and  Mr.  Kind- 
ness): 
HJl.  2428.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Conunodlty 
Credit  Corporation  Act  to  promote  the  ex- 
change of  material  produced  abroad  and 
needed  in  the  United  SUtes  for  agricultural 
commodities  produced  in  and  exported  from 
the  United  States  through  normal  commer- 
cial trade  channels;  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Agriculture,  Armed  Services,  Etaergy 
and  Commerce,  and  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Ui.  PLORIO: 
HJl.  2429.  a  bill  to  require  Amtrak  to 
accept  commuter  tickets  for  passage  on  cer- 
tain raU  lines;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FRANK: 
HJl.  2430.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933  to  authorize  co- 
oi>erative  banks  which  receive  a  charter  as  a 
Federal  savings  and  loan  association  to 
retain  all  powers  which  they  were  granted 
under  their  State  charter,  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

H.R.  2431.  A  bill  to  authorize  Interstate 
banking  among  the  New  England  States  and 
to  require  a  report  to  the  Congress  concern- 
ing the  use  of  the  authority  conferred  by 
this  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HUTTO: 
HJl.  2432.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  18  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  relating  to  the  sexual 
exploiUtion  of  children;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KRAMER: 
H.R.  2433.  A  bill  to  name  the  Air  Force 
Consolidated  Space  Operations  Center  in 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  as  the  Jack  Swigert 
Space  Center,  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  LUJAN: 
H.R.  2434.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  of  1920  to  limit  ownership  of 
leases  by  citizens  of  another  country  where 
ownership  of  minerals  in  that  country  by 
citizens  of  this  coimtry  Is  Umlted;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  LUNDINE  (for  tiimself,  Mr, 
Roybal,       Mr.       Mitchell,       Mr. 
D' Amours.  Mr.   Schumer.   and  Mr 
Patterson): 
HJl.  2435.  A  bill  to  amend  and  extend  cer- 
tain Federal  laws  to  improve  housing  oppor 
tunities  for  elderly  and  handicapped  fami 
lies;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McCOLLUM: 
HJl.  2438.  A  bill  to  reduce  interest  rates 
by  limiting  the  rate  of  interest  which  the 
U.S.  Government  may  pay  on  debt  oMlga- 
tions  Issued  by  the  United  SUtes  and  by  es- 
Ubllshing  a  national  indexed  usury  ceillnr. 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs  and  Ways  and 

Means.  

By  Mr.  McEWEN: 
H.R.  2437.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  38,  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  extend  the  delimiting  period 
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within  which  a  Vietnam-era  veteran  may 
use  educational  anistance  under  chapter  M 
of  that  title  upon  discharge  or  release  from 
aettve  duty  from  the  present  10  to  20  years, 
but  not  later  than  December  31. 1999;  to  the 
Cammittee  on  Veteran's  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  McKlMNEV: 

HJl.  3438.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Surface 
Transportation  AasiBtanoe  Act  of  1982  to  re- 
store to  the  States  the  authority  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  double-bottom  trucks;  to  the 
Committee  on  PubUc  Works  and  Transpor- 

Ution.  

By  Mr.  OTTOfGER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Wyser): 

HJl.  2439.  A  bill  to  increase  funding  for 
low-income  home  energy  assistance,  to  im- 
prove accountability  with  respect  to  the  use 
of  funds  under  the  Low-Income  Home 
Energy  Assistance  Act  of  1981.  and  for  other 
purpoaes;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  and  Education  and 

Labor.  

By  Mr.  PORTBai: 

HJl.  2440.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  penalties 
for  violations  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  to 
prohibit  persons,  upon  their  convictions  of 
certain  crimes,  from  holding  offices  in  or 
certain  positions  related  to  labor  organiza- 
tions and  employee  benefit  plans,  and  to 
clarify  certain  responsibilities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  2441.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  23,  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  prohibit  the  use  of  Federal 
highway  funds  in  any  SUte  in  which  the 
minimum  age  for  the  consumption  of  alco- 
holic beverages  is  less  than  21;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  TransporUtion. 
By  Mr.  RINALDO: 

HJl.  2442.  A  bill  to  prevent  and  discourage 
misrepresenUtlons  and  deceptive  omissions 
of  material  facts  by  used  vehicle  dealers 
concerning  warranty  coverage  and  the  me- 
chanical condition  of  used  vehicles;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

H.R.  2443.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  and  the  Feder- 
al Rules  of  Appellate  Procedure  to  provide 
for  postconviction  proceedings  in  certain 
criminal  cases;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HJl.  2444.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  to  $150,00 
the  amount  of  group  term  life  Insurance 
which  may  be  provided  by  an  employer  and 
excluded  from  the  gross  Income  of  an  em- 
ployee; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJl.  2445.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  SUtes  by  repealing 
item  807.00  relating  to  certain  articles  as- 
sembled abroad  from  fabricated  components 
which  are  products  of  the  United  SUtes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2446.  A  bill  to  reform  the  laws  relat- 
ing to  former  Presidents;  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Government  Operations, 
House  Administration,  the  Judiciary,  and 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  RODINO  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California,  and  Mr.  Frank): 

H.R.  2447.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  18  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  to  strengthen  the  laws 
against  the  cotmterfeiting  of  trademarks, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SAWYER: 

H.R.  2448.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  deny  unemploy- 
ment benefite  to  teachers  during  summer 
vacations  or  other  periods  between  academ- 
ic years  or  terms;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mrs.  SCHROEDER: 
HJl.  2449.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  imple- 
menUtlon  of  certain  regulations  proposed 
by  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management  and 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  on  March 
30.  1983;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska: 
HJl.  2450.  A  bill  to  provide  for  reports  on 
the  employment  impact  of  legislation  sig- 
nificantly affecting  the  multiple-use  sUtus 
of  public  lands  and  resources;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By    Mr.    FOLEY    (for    himself.    Mr. 
BoRKBR.  Mr.  Chandler.  Mr.  Pritch- 
ARB.  BCr.  SwDT,  Mrs.  Smith  of  Ne- 
braska, Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Brown 
of  California.  Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  Harkin. 
Mr.    English,    Mr.   Stenholm,    Mr. 
Hatcher,   Mr.   Olin,   Mr.   Roberts, 
Mr.  OuNDERSON,  Mr.  Franklin,  and 
Mr.  LowRY  of  Washington): 
H.J.  Res.  228.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  July  24  through  July  31,  1983, 
as  "National  Animal  Agricultiu'e  Week";  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington 
(for   himself,    Mr.    Beilenson.    Mr. 
Berman,    Mr.    Chandler,   Mr.    CoR- 
RADA.  Mr.  DwYER  Of  Ncw  Jersey,  Mr. 
Dymally,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Guar- 
nn.  Mrs.  Holt,   Mr.   Horton,   Mr. 
Hyde,  Mr.  Kasich.  Mr.  Kogovsek. 
Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Inland,  Mr. 
McOrath.      Ms.      Mikulski,      Mr. 
Murphy,  Mr.  Neal.  Mr.  03rien.  Mr. 
Ortiz.  Mr.  Ottimger.  Mr.  Pritchard. 
Mr.     Ratchpord.     Mr.     Roe.     Mr. 
ScHEUER.  Mr.  Shelby.  Mr.  Shxtmway. 
Mr.    Simon.    Mr.    Stenholm.    Mr. 
Stokes.   Mr.   Sunia.   Mr.   Waxman. 
Mr.  Winn,  and  Mr.  Wortley): 
H.J.  Res.  229.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  issue  a 
proclamation  designating  April  24  through 
April  30.  1983  as  "National  Organ  Donation 
Awareness   Week";   to   the   Committee   on 
Post  Office  and  C:ivll  Service. 

By  Mr.  NEl£ON  of  Florida: 
H.J.  Res.  230.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  relating 
to  equal  rights  for  men  and  women;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PICKLE: 
H.  Con.  Res.  102.  Concurrent  resolution 
directing  the  CHerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUtives  to  make  corrections  in  the  enroll- 
ment of  HJl.  1900;  considered  and  agreed 
to. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  103.  Conciurent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
studies  should  be  undertaken  immediately 
into  possible  alternative  methods  for  financ- 
ing annuities  provided  under  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1974;  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Energy  and  Commerce  and  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RINALDO: 
H.  Con.  Res.  104.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
any  member  of  the  United  Nations  that 
fails  to  pay  its  assessed  contribution  for  2 
consecutive  years  should  be  denied  the  right 
to  vote  in  the  General  Assembly,  the  Securi- 
ty Council,  and  any  other  organ  or  organiza- 
tion of  the  United  Nations;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 


MEMORIAUB 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 
88.  The  Speaker  presented  a  memorial  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Minnesota, 
relative  to  milk  producer  payments;  to  the 
Committee  on  Apiculture. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  xvn. 
BCr.  GEPHARDT  introduced  a  bill  (HJl. 
2451)  relating  to  the  duty-free  entry  of  cer- 
tain scientific  equipment  imported  for  the 
use  of  the  Ellis  Flschel  SUte  Cancer  Hospi- 
tal. Columbia,  Mo.;  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  nUe  XXn,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

HJl.  25:  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Harkin.  Mr. 
Biaooi.  Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr.  Market.  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Florida.  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey, 
and  Mr.  Yatron. 

HJl.  135:  Mr.  Seuander. 

H.R.  554:  Mr.  Conable. 

H.R.  555:  Mr.  Staggers.  Mrs.  Collins.  Mr. 
SiKORSKi.  Mr.  Gekas,  Mr.  Glickmar.  Mr. 
Aspnt.  Mr.  Hertel  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Barrxs. 
Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Wise.  Mr.  Applbgate.  Mr. 
Murphy,  Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr.  Volkmxr,  Mr. 
English,  and  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut 

H.R.  595:  Mr.  Oxley. 

H.R.  618:  Mr.  Paul.  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Pack- 
ard, and  Mr.  DxWinx. 

H.R.  850:  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mrs. 
Hall  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Kogovsek.  Mr.  Stokes, 
BCr.  Washington.  Mr.  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Won 
Pat. 

H.R.  944:  Mr.  Stump. 

H.R.  1015:  Mr.  Mineta. 

H.R.  1016:  Mr.  Pritchard.  Mr.  Duhcak, 
Mr.  McDaoe.  and  Mr.  Mineta. 

HJl.  1035:  Mr.  Hefiel  of  HawaU  and  Mr. 
Anderson. 

HJl.  1092:  Mr.  Lent.  Mr.  Ireland,  Mr. 
Young  of  Florida,  Mr.  McNulty,  Mr.  Lratb 
of  Texas,  and  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma. 

HJl.  1137:  Bdr.  McGrath.  Mr.  Morrison 
of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Wortley,  Mrs.  Schrob- 
DER.  Ml.  Oberstar.  Mr.  Torricelli,  Mr. 
Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Hoyxr.  Mr. 
MacKay.  Mr.  McKernan,  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr. 
GuARiNi.  Mr.  Hertel  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Bou- 
cher. Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Harkin,  tAi.  Downey 
of  New  York,  Mr.  COrraoa,  Mr.  Levin  of 
Michigan,  and  tix.  Bates. 

HJl.  1142:  Mr.  Skeen.  Mr.  Stenholm.  Mr. 
Applbgate.  Mr.  McGrath.  Bir.  Mrazek.  Mr. 
Shelby.  Mr.  Frost.  Mrs.  Snovitx,  Mr.  Sunia, 
Mr.  Solomon.  Mr.  Taylor.  Mr.  Oramm.  Bfr. 
C^handler.  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr. 
Carney.  Mr.  DeWine.  Mr.  Lowry  of  Wash- 
ington. Mr.  Frenzel.  BCr.  Loetpler,  Mr. 
Fazio.  Mr.  Bevill,  B^.  Livingston.  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida,  and  1^.  Winn. 

H.R.  1190:  Mr.  Nichols  and  Mr.  Spratt. 

HJl.  1250:  BCr.  Rotbal,  BCrs.  Kknnelly, 
Bdr.  Yates,  Bdr.  Conyers,  Bdr.  Torres,  BCr. 
SiKORSKi,  BCr.  Lent,  BCr.  (^linger,  BCr. 
Dowdy  of  Mississippi.  BCr.  Morrison  of 
Connecticut,  BCrs.  Snowe.  BCr.  Ritter.  BCr. 
MoAKLEY.  BCr.  Fascell,  BCrs.  Collins,  BCr. 
Long  of  Louisiana.  BCr.  Chappie,  BCr.  Ford  of 
Tennessee.  Mr.  Parris,  BCr.  Fowler,  Mr. 
GooDLiNG,  BCr.  Bates,  BCr.  Richardson,  BCr. 
Brown  of  California.  BCr.  Leach  of  Iowa, 
BCr.  Corcoran.  BCr.  Pritchard.  BCr.  Quiller, 
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Mr.  BOUKI.  Mr.  db  Lugo.  Mr.  Oiat,  Mr. 
CBun.  Mr.  Howaks,  Mr.  Buktor  of  Cmll- 
fonila,  Mr.  Oobs.  Mr.  Whut.  Mrs.  Boxn. 
Mr.  RimjL*.  Mr.  Smoii,  Mr.  Cobmada.  Mr. 
MAXTDrai.  Mr.  Buoai.  Mr.  Huohb.  and  Mr. 

KonMATBL  

HJl.  1265:  Mr.  Oiphahjw,  Mr.  Dnntr 
Smtth.  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  RrrrBB,  Bir. 
Tadxih,  B£r.  Leath  of  Texas.  Mr.  Volkmib. 
Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Nowak.  Mr. 
Mouhabi.  Mr.  Coirb,  Mr.  Bapham.  Mr. 
Obamm.  Mr.  Bn.fWAias.  Mr.  Robbbt  F. 
Smith.  Mr.  LoBmxB.  Mr.  Kasich,  Mr. 
Habkhi.  Mr.  Kunnass.  Mr.  Lokg  of  Mary- 
land, and  Mr.  SiuAimnL 

SUR.  1376:  Ms.  Oakab. 

HJt.  1390:  Mr.  Shahhoh. 

HJi.  1436:  Mr.  Dubbih. 

HJl.  ISll:  Mr.  Pblos. 

HJi.  1603:  Mr.  Ackbbmah,  Mr.  Babhbs. 
Mn.  BozxB.  Mr.  Cbogxrt.  Bfr.  db  Luoo.  Mr. 
Dwtbb  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Pauhtbot,  Mr. 
FKiCKAM.  Mr.  Orat,  Mr.  GuABnn,  Mr. 
HoWABS.  Ms.  Kattur.  Mr.  Lbhmam  of  Flori- 
da, Mr.  X^LAifD.  BCr.  Long  of  Maryland,  Ms. 
MnnJLSKi,  Mr.  tfrrcHBLL,  B4r.  Nowak,  BCs. 
Oakab,  Mr.  Obbbstab,  Mr.  Ottihger.  Mr. 

RiCHABDSOH.  Mr.  SABO,  MrS.  SCHROEDEB,  Mr. 

ScHDMEB.  Mr.  Smtth  of  Florida,  tSi.  Solabz, 
Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Suwia,  Mr.  Washimgtoh. 
iti.  Weiss,  Mr.  Williams  of  Montana,  Mr. 
FORD  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Frahk.  and  Mr. 
WoM  Pat. 

HJl.  1646:  Mr.  Httbbabd,  Mr.  Roe,  and  Mr. 
Sam  B.  Hall.  Jb. 

HJi.  1658:  Mrs.  Martih  of  Illinois. 

HJl.  1671:  Mr.  Kemp.  Mr.  Roe.  and  Mr. 

OWEHS. 

HJl.  1796:  Mr.  Dwteb  of  New  Jersey.  Ui. 
Frank.  Mrs.  Hall  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Leland, 
Mr.  McKiNNEY.  Mr.  Obth,  Mr.  Owens.  Mr. 
RiCHABSsoN,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida.  Mr. 
SvNiA.  Mr.  Weiss,  and  Ux.  Tatbs. 

HJl.  1823:  Mr.  Applbgate.  Mr.  Babnes,  Mr. 

BONIOB  of  M^tt-hlg^n,  Mr.  CBOCXETT,  Mr.  DE 

Luoo.  Mr.  Dwteb  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Fish, 
Mr.  Fbank.  Mr.  Kildeb,  Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr. 
I^BMAN  of  Florida,  Mr.  Market,  Ms. 
MiKULSKi,  Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr.  Oberstar, 
Mr.  Ottingeb.  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  Richarssor. 
Mr.  SziBBBLnfG.  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Sunia.  Mr. 
Tbazlbb.  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr.  Ack- 
bbmah, Mr.  BoBSKi,  Mr.  Fobd  of  Michigan, 
and  Mr.  Hebtel  of  Michigan. 

HJl.  1877:  B^.  AcKXBMAN.  Mr.  Babnes. 
Mrs.  Boxeb,  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr. 
Dtmallt,  Mr.  Eckast,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Ei>- 
WAROS  of  California.  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Peighan,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr. 
Fbost,  BCs.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  McNuLTT,  Mr.  BCarket,  Mr. 
M»««»»  Mr.  Ottingeb.  Mr.  Owens.  Mr. 
Ratchpobs,  Mr.  ScHUMER,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Florida.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Washincton,  and 
Mr.  Waxman. 

HJl.  1899:  Mr.  Ratchford,  Mr.  Mineta. 
Mr.  Fazio,  }Ai.  Crockett,  Mr.  Market,  Mr. 
Stusds,  Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Schumer.  and  Mr. 


HJl.  1918:  ICr.  Oejdenson. 

HJl.  2053:  Mr.  Coelho,  Mr.  Hoteb.  Mr. 
Olickman,  Mr.  Kogovsek,  Mr.  Mabbiott. 
Mr.  SuHDQUiST,  and  Idr.  Ibeland. 

HJl.  2151:  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  Liyingston, 
Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  Kasich,  Mr.  Fields,  Mr. 
OnraBiCH,  Mr.  Marriott,  BCr.  Hammer- 
scHMurr.  and  Mrs.  Holt. 

HJl.  2154:  Mr.  Acxbbman,  Mr.  Beilenson, 
Mr.  BoNiOB  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Bosco,  Mrs. 
Boxeb.  Mr.  Coyne,  Mr.  Cbockett,  Mr. 
Daschle,  Mr.  Edwabos  of  California.  Mr. 
Fobs  of  MV^^igmi,  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Levin  of 
Mfa-hig«n,  Mr.  Mavboules,  Mr.  Millbb  of 
California.  Mr.  M»*«Mr,  Mr.  Ratchpobs.  Mr. 


Rusao.  Mr.  St  Oebmain,  Mr.  Wtue.  Mr. 
Tates.  Mr.  Sawteb,  and  Itx.  Hawkins. 

HJl.  2193:  Mr.  Hubbabo,  Mr.  Obber,  Mr. 
Ibeland,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mrs.  Mabtoi  of  Illi- 
nois, and  Mr.  English. 

H.J.  Res.  44:  Mr.  Tobbicelu  and  Idr.  Ack- 

ERMAN. 

H.J.  Res.  89:  Mrs.  Schboedeb.  Mr. 
Mabket.  Mr.  Poglixtta.  Mr.  Washihotoh, 
and  Mr.  Bates. 

HJ.  Res.  121:  Mr.  Huckabt.  Mr.  Daub.  Mr. 
OoRE,  Mr.  Owens.  Mr.  Mazzou.  Mr.  Pei- 
ghan. Mr.  McNuLTT.  Iflr.  Biltbakis.  Mr. 
Simon.  Mr.  Dubbin,  Mr.  lyAMOUBS.  Ui. 
Watkins,  BIr.  Spratt,  and  Mr.  Kazen. 

H.J.  Res.  139:  B4r.  Mollohan,  Mr.  Pogli- 
btta.  Mr.  ToRRicELLi.  Mr.  Moore,  Mr.  Pei- 
ghan. Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Lehman 
of  cioifomia,  Mr.  Lagomabsino,  Mr.  Dym- 
ALLY,  Mr.  Fobs  of  BCichigan.  Mr.  Fobsythe. 
Mr.  Pattebson,  and  Mr.  McKinney. 
H.J.  Res.  140:  Mr.  de  la  Garza. 
H.J.  Res,  162:  Mr.  Waloren.  Mr.  Bilirak- 
is,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Porsythe.  Mr.  Roe. 
Mr.  BiAGOi.  ytt.  Owens,  B4r.  Rose.  Mr.  Fei- 
QHAN.  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Acker- 
MAN.  Mr.  Mavboules,  Ms.  Perraro.  Mr. 
Bates,  and  Mr.  Mrazek. 

H.J.  Res.  176:  Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Richabdson, 
Mr.  Parsis,  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Boehlert,  Mr. 
Madigan,  Mr.  Kemp.  Mr.  Mineta,  Ms.  Mi- 
KULSKi,  Mr.  Pritchard.  Mr.  Dubbin.  Mr. 
Foley.  Mr.  Carr.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Hansen  of  Utah.  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri, 
Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida.  Mr.  Hoykr,  Mr. 
Brooks,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Long  of  Louisi- 
ana, Mr.  Weaver,  Mr.  Brown  of  California, 
Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Hammerschmist,  Mr. 
Lantos.  Hi.  Daub.  Mr.  Nichols,  and  Mr. 
Robinson. 

B.J.  Res.  184:  Mr.  Whttehubst.  Mr.  Hop- 
kins, Bir.  Stump,  Mr.  Bateman.  Mr.  Lago- 
mabsino, Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Natcher,  Mr. 
Dymally,  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr. 
Myers,  Vii.  Long  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Perkins, 
Mr.  Stratton.  and  BCr.  Wolp. 

H.J.  Res.  186:  Mr.  LaPalce.  Mr.  Dixon. 
Mr.  Hebtel  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Nichols.  Mr. 
Boehlebt,  Mr.  EcKABT,  Mr.  Mobrison  of 
Connecticut,  Mr.  Coelho,  Ms.  Kaptub,  Bir. 
PoGLiETTA,  Mr.  Prost,  Mr.  Ireland,  Mr.  Ack- 
ERMAN,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama,  Brtr.  Cole- 
man of  Texas,  B4r.  Hdckaby,  Bdr.  Bereutxr. 
B£r.  Andrews  of  Texas,  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall. 
Jr.,  Mr.  Brooks,  Bdr.  Bilirakis.  Bdr.  Brown 
of  California,  BIr.  Nielson  of  Utah.  Bdr. 
Nowak,  BJr.  Anthony.  Mr.  Applegatb,  Bflr. 
Neal,  B4r.  Carr,  Mr.  Murphy,  Bdr.  Lbvine  of 
California,  B4r.  Chappell,  B£r.  Russo,  B4r. 
Pickle,  Bfrs.  Hall  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Conable, 
Bfr.  Markby,  Bfr.  Donnelly,  Mr.  Gephardt, 
BIr.  RiNALDO,  Mr.  MooBE,  B^.  Perkins.  Bfrs. 
Lloyd,  B€r.  Conyers.  Mr.  Latt^,  B4r.  Daniel. 
B4r.  Bateman,  Mr.  Patterson,  B4r.  Gradison. 
B4r.  ToRRicELLi.  Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Snyder,  B4r. 
Dellums.  Bfr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Robin- 
son, Bfr.   Oilman.  Hit.  Kastenmeier.  BCr. 
EmNCAN,  B4r.  Erdreich,  B4r.  PuauA.  B4r.  An- 
NUNZio,  Bfr.  Emerson.  B^.  Levin  of  Bfichi- 
gan,  BJr.  Ray,  Mr.  Hightower.  Bflr.  Marri- 
ott, Blr.  RoYBAL.  B£r.  Mrazek,  B4r.  Living- 
ston, BCr.  Cheney,  BCrs.  Smith  of  Nebraslca. 
iSx.  Harkin,  Bfr.  MuRTHA.  Bfr.  oe  Lugo,  B^. 
Gejdehson,    B&r.    Hansen    of    Utah    Blr. 
Archer,  tSx.  Aspin,  Hit.  Hatcher.  Blr.  Hart- 
NETT,  tit.  Bedell,  IBs.  Moakley,  BCr.  Wyue, 
B4r.  AuCoiN,  B4r.  Scheuxr,  B4r.  Shumway, 
Bfr.  Porter,  Mr.  Berman,  BCr.  Hopkins.  Bdr. 
Eakly.  BCr.  Walgbkn.  BCr.  Coughlin,  BCr. 
RoEMXB.   BCr.   Pubskll.   BCr.    Boland,   BCr. 
RoDiNO,  BCr.  BCiNETA.  BCr.  Chandler.  BCr. 
BCcObath,  BCr.  Evans  of  Iowa,  BCr.  Richard- 
son. BCr.  SiKORSKi.  BCr.  Ritter.  BCr.  Hiler, 
BCr.  Myers,  BCr.  Dorgan,  BCr.  Bates,  BCr. 


Obebstab,  BCr.  Long  of  BCaryland,  BCr. 
DeWine,  BCr.  Andxbson,  BCr.  Albosta,  BCr. 
Stark.  BCr.  OrmraEB.  BCr.  BCahou.  BCr. 
BlAGOI,  BCr.  VANlUBUIBIPr,  BCr.  Writtakbb. 
BCr.  Skxlton,  BCr.  Wolpb.  BCr.  BCabtin  of 
North  Carolina.  BCr.  Andbews  of  North 
Carolina.  Mr.  Spencx.  BCr.  Kostmayeb.  Mr. 
GOBE.  BCr.  Yatbon.  BCrs.  Booos.  BCr.  Wyvem. 
BCr.  Pashayan.  BCr.  McCloskey.  BCr.  Tauzin. 
BCr.  OxLXY.  BCr.  Valkntinx.  and  BCr.  Bboom- 

PIXLD. 

H.J.  Res.  190:  BCr.  Daub.  BCr.  Young  of 
Alaska.  BCr.  Bosco,  BCr.  Tauzin,  BCr. 
O'Bbieh,  BCr.  Weaver.  BCr.  BCatsui.  BCrs. 
Schneider,  BCr.  Foley,  BCr.  Mubphy,  BCr. 
Dymally,  Mr.  BCabbiott,  Mr.  Hubbabd,  BCr. 
Rob,  BCr.  Won  Pat,  BCr.  Jacobs.  BCs.  Kaptub. 
BCr.  Rahall,  BCr.  Hobton.  BCr.  Ratchpobs. 
BCr.  Stokes,  and  BCr.  Leland. 

H.J.  Res.  208:  BCr.  Schumer,  BCr.  Coopeb. 
BCr.  LowRY  of  Washington.  BCr.  Hubbabs, 
BCr.  Prank.  BCr.  Patman,  BCr.  LaPalce.  BCr. 
BCiNisH,  BCr.  LuNDiNE.  BCr.  Torres,  BCs. 
Kaptub.  BCr.  D'Amoubs,  BCr.  Garcia.  BCr. 
Richabdson,  BCr.  McKinney,  BCr.  Levitas, 
Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut,  BCr.  Coyne. 
BCr.  DWYEB  of  New  Jersey,  BCr.  Vento.  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida.  BCr.  Fazio,  and  BCr.  Sunia. 

H.J.  Res.  218:  BCr.  Hughes.  BCr.  Jones  of 
Tennessee.  BCr.  Bevill.  BCr.  Waxman.  and 
Mr.  Ouarini. 

H.  Con.  Res.  90:  BCr.  McCain.  BCrs.  Boxeb. 
BCr.  LiFiNSKi,  BCr.  McObath.  BCr.  Roe.  BCr. 
Long  of  BCaryland,  BCr.  Kasich,  BCr.  Applx- 
gate,  BCr.  Schulze,  Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr.  Fob- 
sythe, BCr.  Evans  of  Illinois,  BCr.  Mubphy, 
BCr.  Pauntroy,  Mr.  Dellums,  BCr.  BCacKay. 
BCr.  VANDERGRiPr,  Mr.  Frost,  BCr.  Richabs- 
SON,  Mr.  Stenholm,  BCr.  BCarkey,  BCr. 
McCoLLUM.  BCr.  Lagomarsino,  BCr.  Lelans, 
BCrs.  ScHXOEDER.  BCr.  Jacobs,  BCr.  Stokes, 
BCr.  Ratchpobd,  BCr.  Fbank.  BCr.  Yatbon, 
BCr.  BCiNETA,  and  BCr.  Hoyxb. 

H.  Con.  Res.  08:  BCr.  Wnm,  BCr.  Skeen,  BCr. 
Franklin,  and  BCr.  Rudd. 

H.  Res.  50:  BCr.  Ackebman,  BCr.  Babnes, 
BCrs.  BoxxR,  BCrs.  Collins.  BCr.  Edgar,  BCr. 
Gejdxnson,  BCs.  Kaptur.  BCr.  Kildeb.  BCr. 
Lehman  of  Florida.  BCr.  McNulty,  BCr. 
Pease,  BCr.  Peppeb,  BCr.  Simon,  BCr.  Studdo. 
BCr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Leland,  BCr.  Levine  of 
California,  and  BCr.  Guckman. 

H.  Res.  52:  BCr.  OuARnn,  BCr.  Addaxbo,  and 
BCr.  Courter. 

H.  Res.  103:  BCr.  Wolpe. 

H.  Res.  112:  BCr.  Babnes. 

H.  Res.  119:  Blr.  E>ellums. 

H.  Res.  135:  BCr.  Oejdenson.  BCr.  Sunia, 
BCr.  Shannon,  BCr.  Eckart,  BCr.  Weiss,  BCr. 
Roybal,  BCrs.  Kernxlly,  BCr.  McCurdy,  BCr. 
Oberstar.  BCr.  Dymally,  and  BCr.  Duncan. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  nile  XXII,  peti- 
tions  and   papers  were   laid   on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

62.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  City 
Council  of  Plainfield,  NJ.,  relative  to  a 
freeze  of  nuclear  weapons;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

63.  Also,  petition  of  the  city  commission. 
BCiaml.  Fla..  relative  to  purchasing  materials 
made  in  the  United  SUtes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

64.  Also,  petition  of  the  Western  States 
Land  Commissioners  Association,  Tex.,  rela- 
tive to  indemnity  land  selections;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

65.  Also,  petition  of  the  city  commission. 
Miami,  Pla,.  relative  to  Cuban  intelligence 
activities  in  the  United  SUtes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


66.  Petition  of  the  General  OouncO  of  the 
Aaaembllea  of  God,  relattve  to  the  deslsnap 
Uon  of  1983  as  "The  Year  of  the  Bible";  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  CivU 
Service. 

67.  Petition  of  the  City  Council,  Cleve- 
land. Ohio,  relative  to  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

68.  By  Mr.  WORTLEY:  Petition  of  the 
county  legislature,  Onondaga  County,  N.Y., 
relative  to  HJl.  715,  repeal  of  withholding 
of  savingB  interest;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXm,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

B.J.  Res.  13 
By  BCr.  KRABCER: 
—Page  5,  after  line  13,  insert  the  following: 

"(7)  Discussing  the  impact  that  the  devel- 
opment of  comprehensive  defensive  systems 
would  have  on  the  reduction  and  eventual 
obsolescence  of  nuclear  weapons.". 
—In  the  preamble,  strike  out  "and"  and  the 
end  of  the  fourth  Whereas  clause,  strike  out 
":  Now,  therefore,  be  it"  at  the  end  of  the 
fifth  Whereas  clause  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  ";  and",  and  insert  after  such  clause 
the  following: 

"Whereas  the  President  has  called  for  the 
development  of  defensive  systems  that  may 
ultimately  make  nuclear  weapons  obsolete: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it". 
—In  the  preamble,  strike  out  "and"  at  the 
end  of  the  fourth  Whereas  clause,  strike  out 
":  Now,  therefore,  be  it"  at  the  end  of  the 
fifth  Whereas  clause  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  ";  and",  and  insert  after  such  clause 
the  f  ollowlnr. 

"Whereas  the  President  has  called  for  the 
development  of  defensive  systems  that  may 


ultimately  make  nuclear  weapons  obsolete: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it". 

In  the  first  section,  strike  out  "and"  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (4),  strike  out  "be  it  fur- 
ther" at  the  end  of  paragraph  (5),  and  Insert 
after  paragraph  (5)  the  following: 

"(6)  urges  both  powers  to  discuss  the 
impact  that  the  development  of  comprehen- 
sive defensive  systems  would  have  on  the  re- 
duction and  eventual  obsolescence  of  nucle- 
ar weapons;  and  be  it  further". 
—Strike  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted  by  the  Levi- 
tas amendment  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

",  and  should  propose  discussions  with  the 
Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  concerning  the  impact  that  the 
development  of  comprehensive  defensive 
systems  would  have  on  the  reduction  and 
eventual  obsolescence  of  nuclear  weapons.". 

By  BCr.  LEVITAS: 
—Page  5.  line  19,  Immediately  after  "Sxc.  2." 
insert  "(a)";  and  Immediately  after  line  23, 
add  the  following  new  subsection  to  section 
2: 

(bXl)  The  Congress— 

(A)  recognizes  that  arms  control  negotia- 
tions wlU  require  conscientious  effort  over  a 
reasonable  period; 

(B)  believes  that  interim  restraints  are 
needed  to  prevent  the  possible  expansion  of 
nuclear  forces  during  such  negotiations;  and 

(C)  concludes  that  such  modernization  as 
may  take  place  in  the  strategic  forces  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics  should  be  regrulated  in  the 
Interest  of  more  far-reaching  arms  control 
measures. 

(2)  The  Congress  declares  that— 

(A)  strategic  stability  is  essential  to  the  se- 
curity and  well-being  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
Ucs; 

(B)  force  survivability  is  Indispensable  to 
stability  at  the  strategic  nuclear  level; 


(C)  strategic  stability  requires  the  periodic 
replacement  of  vulnerable  strategic  nuclear 
weapons  with  more  survivable  weapon  sys- 
tems; 

(D)  both  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Government  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  have  pledged 
themselves  to  seek  major  reductions  in  stra- 
tegic nuclear  forces; 

(E)  the  goal  of  strategic  stability  thus  re- 
quires a  balanced  blend  of  force  moderniza- 
tion and  force  reduction  by  both  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics; 

(P)  that  goal  could  be  served  by  a  mutual 
guaranteed  build-down  of  nuclear  forces, 
under  which  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Government  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  would  each  elimi- 
nate from  its  operational  forces  two  nuclear 
warheads  for  each  newly  deployed  nuclear 
warhead; 

(G)  the  piindple  of  a  guaranteed  build- 
down  is  compatible  with  other  proposals  to 
reduce  nuclear  forces  already  advanced  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics;  and 

(H)  the  principle  of  a  guaranteed  build- 
down  could  be  inaugurated  immediately  and 
remain  in  effect  as  a  step  toward  achieve- 
ment of  such  equal  and  lower  levels  of 
forces  as  may  be  agreed  to  by  the  two  Gov- 
ernments. 

(3)  It  is,  therefore,  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  President  should  propose  to  the 
Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Sodalist 
Republics,  in  the  context  of  the  relevant  ne- 
gotiations, immediate  adherence  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  to  the  principle  of  a  guaranteed 
strategic  build-down  of  nuclear  forces,  sub- 
ject to  agreed  procedures  of  verification  and 
compliance. 
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April  7, 1983 


The  Senate  met  at  12  noon,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  TmnMom). 

PRATCR 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  D JJ.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer 

Let  us  pray. 

When  then  is  no  vision,  the  people 
peris/i.— Proverbs  29: 18. 

Almighty  God,  sovereign  Lord  of  his- 
tory and  the  nations,  give  to  the  Sena- 
tors a  vision  of  their  immeasurable  po- 
tential in  unity.  Free  them  from  atti- 
tudes which  short-circuit  deliberations 
and  frustrate  decisiveness.  Imbue 
them  with  the  spirit  of  our  Pounding 
Fathers  who  risked  lives,  f  ortimes.  and 
sacred  honor  for  the  sake  of  a  united 
people.  Help  them  to  realize  their 
almost  unlimited  power  to  address 
crisis,  despite  their  diversity,  when 
they  are  united  in  purpose. 

Loving  Father,  infuse  them  with  a 
passion  for  truth  and  Justice.  Give 
them  grace  to  devote  their  energy  and 
intelligence  toward  consensus  and  co- 
operation. Heal  raw  wounds  and  vin- 
dictive spirits,  fill  them  with  love  and 
respect  for  their  peers.  With  all  their 
legitimate  differences,  empower  them 
with  Thy  wisdom.  We  pray  this  for  the 
glory  of  God,  for  the  sake  of  a  united 
people  and  a  world  at  peace,  in  the 
name  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


SENATE  SCHEDULE 


OISIR  FOR  TRANSACnOR  OF  ROUTIIIX  M ORNIMG 

Busnrxss 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  today 
after  the  recognition  of  the  two  lead- 
ers under  the  standing  order,  three 
Senators  will  be  recognized  on  special 
orders  of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes 
each. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent ttiat  after  the  execution  of  special 
orders,  that  there  be  a  time  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness of  not  longer  than  30  minutes  in 
length  in  which  Senators  may  speak 
for  not  more  than  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  allo- 


< Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  April  5, 1983) 

cated  to  the  minority  leader  under  the 
standing  order  may  be  reserved  for  his 
use  at  any  time  during  this  day. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

TBK8BA  BILL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  after 
the  time  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  has  expired  or  no 
further  need  for  morning  business  ap- 
pears to  the  Chair,  it  is  the  Intention 
of  the  leadership  on  this  side  to  at- 
tempt to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  SBA  bill,  which  I  identified  on 
yesterday.  I  understand.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  there  may  be  debate  on  the 
motion  to  proceed,  but  in  any  event  it 
is  the  intention  of  this  Senator  to 
move  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Order  No.  40,  S.  499,  immediately  after 
the  expiration  of  the  time  for  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  utilize  it  at  any  other 
time  during  the  course  of  this  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  acting  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HmiFHRXT).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered.  

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Chair  advise  me  how  much  time  I  have 
remaining  imder  the  standing  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  has  8  minutes  7  sec- 
onds remaining. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


THI  ADELMAN  NOMINATION 

Iidr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  indi- 
cated on  yesterday  that  I  hoped  we 
could  take  up  the  Adelman  nomina- 
tion next  week,  on  Monday.  It  is  a 
matter  that  must  be  dealt  with,  and  it 
is  a  matter  that  is  highly  controver- 
sial. 

Could  I  inquire  of  my  friend  and  col- 
leagrue,  the  minority  leader,  if  he  an- 
ticipates that  there  wlU  be  opposition 
to  the  effort  of  the  leadership  on  this 
side  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
that  nomination  on  Monday? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  doubt 
that  there  will  be  much,  if  any,  opposi- 
tion to  proceeding  to  the  consideration 
of  the  nomination. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  minority  leader. 

May  I  say  by  way  of  reciprocation, 
that  there  is  nothing  sacred  about 
Monday.  Next  week  we  have  a  bank- 
ruptcy bill  to  deal  with;  we  have  the 
interest  and  dividend  withholding 
matter  that  will  become  the  pending 
business  on  Friday:  and  the  Adelman 
nomination.  I  wonder  if  the  minority 
leader  could  indicate  to  me  whether 
he  would  be  willing  to  negotiate  or  dis- 
cuss with  me  and  others  the  possibility 
of  establishing  a  time  certain  for  the 
consideration  and  disposition  of  the 
Adelman  nomination  next  week. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  proceeding  along  these  lines.  I 
personally  am  going  to  vote  against 
the  Adelman  nomination,  but  I  have 
no  desire  to  delay:  I  do  desire  to  have  a 
time  certain  to  vote.  I  hope  'that  we 
can  work  out  an  agreement.  I  have  not 
run  this  by  aU  by  colleagues,  but  I 
hope  that  we  can  work  out  an  agree- 
ment whereby  we  shall  have  a  certain 
amoimt  of  time  to  discuss  the  matter— 
2  hours,  4  hours,  6  hoxirs,  whatever 
may  be  a  reasonable  length  of  time- 
then  vote.  As  of  now,  I  would  like  to 
see  the  vote  occur  at  some  point  on 
next  Thursday. 

My  choice  of  Thursday  is  dictated  by 
the  fact  that  the  minority  whip  will  be 
here  Thursday.  He  is  very  much  in- 
volved in  the  matter.  I  would  like  to 
accommodate  him  in  that  respect.  He 
is  on  the  committee  that  has  Jurisdic- 
tion. Also.  Thursday  generally  Is  a  day 
when  Senators  do  count  on  being  here 
and  are  even  prepared  for  late  ses- 
sions. 

So,  I  am  endeavoring  to  see  if  we  on 
our  side  can  come  up  with  a  proposal 
whereby  there  would  be  ample  con- 
trolled time  for  debate  on  the  matter 
and  a  time  set  for  the  vote  and  let  the 
Senate  vote  on  the  nomination. 

As  the  Senator  will  recall,  if  I  may 
digress  for  a  moment,  as  a  member  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee.  I  voted  to 
report  out  the  Kleindienst  nomination 
some  years  ago  and  stated  at  that  time 
that  I  thought  the  Senate  ought  to 
have  final  say  on  that  matter  but  that 
I  intended  to  vote  against  Kleindienst 
in  the  Senate.  I  was  among  the  few 
dissenters  on  that  vote.  I  now  feel  on 
this  one  that  we  ought  to  have  a 
chance  to  vote  up  or  down.  If  the 
Senate  wants  to  turn  it  down,  that  is 
the  Senate's  prerogative.  If  the  Senate 
approves  the  nomination,  it  will  do  so 
without  my  vote.  I  do  not  intend  to 
delay  it  and,  as  I  said  in  my  caucus  on 
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two  occasions,  I  do  not  expect  this  to 
be  a  partisan  matter. 

I  think  I  have  said  all  I  need  to  say. 

Mr.  BAKER.  ISi.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator has  said  a  great  deal.  I  am  very 
gratefuL  I  think  I  should  say  in  return 
that  I  do  not  wish  to  proceed  with  my 
previously  annoimced  intention  of 
going  to  the  Adelman  nomination  on 
Monday.  If  indeed  there  is  a  chance, 
as  the  minority  leader  suggests,  that 
we  can  work  out  a  time  certain  to  take 
it  up  and  a  time  in  which  debate  will 
occur,  then  a  time  for  the  vote  up  or 
down,  it  is  certainly  worth  our  time  to 
pursue  that.  I  would  like  to  retract  the 
statement  I  made  earlier  that  we  shall 
proceed  to  Adelman  Monday.  It  is  my 
hope,  however,  that  we  can  do  it  next 
week.  I  can  assure  the  minority  leader 
that  I  shall  be  most  cooperative  in 
trying  to  work  that  out  if  possible. 

Mr.  BYRD.  If  the  majority  leader 
will  yield 

ISi.  BAKER.  Yes.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  had  heard  early  on 
that  there  might  be  some  inclination 
on  the  part  of  a  Senator  or  some  Sena- 
tors to  filibuster  the  nomination.  I 
shall  do  all  I  can  in  discussing  with 
those  Senators  that  there  be  no  fili- 
buster on  the  nomination.  Hopefully, 
they  wUl  be  of  such  a  mind  as  I  am, 
that  we  ought  to  set  the  time  for  the 
debate  and  vote.  The  majority  leader 
is  always  very  lenient  and  considerate 
of  the  minority  in  regard  to  time  re- 
quired. If  my  colleagues  want  6  hours, 
or  8.  or  2,  or  4.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
present  this  proposal  to  the  majority 
leader.  I  shall  do  what  I  can  to  dis- 
coiirage  any  filibuster. 

Of  course,  it  is  the  right  of  any  Sen- 
ator to  speak  as  long  as  he  wants.  The 
majority  leader  and  I  both  recognize 
that.  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  try  to 
work  out  a  time  for  debate  and  a  time 
for  a  vote.  I  shall  be  back  with  the  ma- 
jority leader  on  that. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  to  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  President,  on  that,  I  hope  to 
have  a  further  statement  to  make  on 
the  Adelman  nomination  later  but 
Senators  should  be  advised  that  it  is 
no  longer  the  intention  of  the  leader- 
ship on  this  side  to  try  to  reach  the 
Adelman  nomination  on  Monday. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  12:26  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  agreed 
to  the  following  concurrent  resolution, 
in  which  it  requests  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  102.  Concurrent  resolution 
directing  the  CHerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  make  corrections  in  the  enroll- 
ment of  H.R.  1900. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  22  U.S.C. 


276a-l,  as  amended  by  Public  Law  95- 
45,  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  appoints 
as  additional  members  of  the  delega- 
tion to  attend  the  Conference  of  the 
Interparliamentary  Union  to  be  held 
in  Helsinki,  Rnland,  on  April  25 
through  April  29.  1983,  the  following 
Members  on  the  part  of  the  House: 
Mr.  Hawkihs,  Mr.  di  la  Gabza,  Mrs. 
BooGS,  tta.  Oakar,  Mr.  Fkighah,  Mr. 
Htdk,  Hit.  McOrath.  Itx.  Baikmah. 
and  Mr.  Boehlkbt. 


CORRECTION  IN  ENROLLBCENT 
OF  B.B..  1900 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there 
apparently  is  a  need  to  make  a  techni- 
cal correction  in  the  concurrent  reso- 
lutions passed  in  respect  to  the  Social 
Security  Act  Amendments  of  1983.  I 
believe  this  has  been  cleared  with  the 
minority.  I  shall  now  state  the  request 
for  the  consideration  of  the  minority 
leader  and  other  Senators. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  turn  to  the  consideration  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  102,  a 
concurrent  resolution  making  techni- 
cal corrections  in  the  Social  Security 
Act  Amendments  of  1983.  H.R.  1900. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  not 
object.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
matter  has  been  cleared  by  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  and,  indeed,  does 
constitute  technical  corrections. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  resolution  by 
title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  House  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  102)  directing  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  make  corrections  in 
the  enrollment  of  HJl.  1900. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion is  considered  and  sigreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  certain  biUs  that  appear  to  be 
cleared  for  action  by  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  inquire  of  the  minority  leader  if 
he  is  in  a  position  to  similarly  clear  for 
action  at  this  time  all  or  any  part  of 
the  following:  Calendar  Order  No.  71, 
S.  809;  Calendar  Order  72,  S.  820;  Cal- 
endar Order  73,  S.  967;  Calendar  Order 
No.  75.  S.  589;  Calendar  Order  No.  76, 
S.  808;  and  Calendar  Order  No.  77,  S. 
821. 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  annoimce  to  the  majority 
leader  that  these  measures  have  been 
cleared  on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  I  have 
no  objection  to  doing  them  en  bloc 
with  the  understanding  that  they  wlU 
be  spread  on  the  Rbcoro  separately 
and  that  appropriate  language  from 
the  committee  reports,  where  there 
are  committee  reports,  be  inserted  in 
explanation  of  the  measures. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  AFPRO- 
PRIATIONS  UNDER  THE  FED- 
ERAL FIRE  PREVENTION  AND 
<X)NTROL  ACT  OF  1974 

The  bill  (S.  809)  to  authorize  i4>pro- 
priations  imder  the  Federal  Fire  Pre- 
vention and  Control  Act  of  1974,  and 
for  other  purposes,  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

S.B09 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativea  of  the  United  States  cf 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 17  of  the  Federal  Fire  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  of  1974  (IS  U.8.C.  2216)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(e)  Except  as  otherwise  spedfically  pro- 
vided with  respect  to  the  payment  of  claims 
under  section  11  of  this  Act,  there  is  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  an  amount  not  to 
exceed'^— 

"(1)  $14,720,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30, 1984;  and 

"(2)  $15,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30, 1985. 

The  funds  authorized  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  in  addition  to  funds  authorized  in 
any  other  law  for  research  and  development 
at  the  Onter  fcr  Fire  Research  of  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards.". 

Mr.  B4KER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  98-41),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ex- 
cerpt was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRO,  as  follows: 

Fxniposx  or  bill 

This  legislation  extends  the  authorization 
of  the  U.S.  Fire  Administration  (USFA)  and 
the  National  Fire  Academy  (NFA)  in  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency 
(FEMA)  for  2  years  at  the  following  levels: 
$14,720,000  for  fiscal  year  1984;  and 
$15,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1985. 

BACKGROUmi  AND  NKXDS 

In  1973  the  National  Fire  Prevention  and 
Control  Commission  issued  its  report, 
"America  Burning".  Subsequent  to  this 
report,  the  Federal  Fire  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  of  1974  was  enacted.  This  legis- 
lation created  the  USFA,  the  NFA  and  the 
Center  for  Fire  Research  in  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  (NBS).  In  1978,  the 
USFA  and  NFA  were  placed  under  the  aegis 
of  the  FEMA. 

Fire  is  still  a  major  cause  of  property 
damage,  injury  and  death  in  the  United 
States.  Thus,  while  fire  is  considered  to  be 
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primarily  a  8Ut«  uxl  locftl  concern.  the  role 
of  the  Federal  Oovenunent  tn  the  iveven- 
tlon  and  control  of  both  residaitUI  tnd 
ooaunefdal  fires  remains  an  issue  of  signifi- 
cant natlifPT'  importance. 

The  USA  undertakes  a  variety  of  activiUes 
to  reduce  these  Ore  losses.  Recently,  the 
U8PA  was  reorganised  to  reflect  the  needs 
of  the  fire  service  community.  Activities  are 
now  organiied  into  four  offices: 

OmCB  or  FIBK  POLICT  AND  COOHDIHATION 

The  Office  of  Fire  PoUcy  and  Coordina- 
tion will  be  responsible  for  oversight  and 
management  of  the  USFA.  Among  the  new 
tnitiativea  to  be  undertaken  by  this  office 
are:  improving  the  efficiency  and  accessibil- 
ity of  the  fire  data  coUection  system:  updat- 
ing and  expanding  the  program  of  public 
education  through  the  "Fire  Library" 
system  in  FKMA  regional  offices:  doctmient- 
ing  public-private  sector  partnerships  that 
address  fire  prevention  related  problems: 
using  these  arrangements  as  models  for  ex- 
pansion of  the  concept:  and  developing  a 
new  5-year  program  plan  for  the  USFA. 
omcs  or  nxxnoHTiK  hkalth  awd  SArxnr 
Fireflghting  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
professions  in  the  United  SUtes.  The  Office 
of  Firefighter  Health  and  Safety  focuses  on 
research  into,  and  the  development  and 
testing  of.  Improved  fireflghting  equipment 
and  tools.  The  office  Is  currently  worldng  on 
an  improved  type  of  protective  suit  and  on  a 
low-profile,  long-duration  breathing  appara- 
tus. The  prototype  of  the  new  protective 
gear  will  be  fleldtested  and  further  refined 
in  cooperation  with  the  fire  chiefs  and  with 
the  firefighters.  The  USFA  will  continue  to 
work  with  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  and 
U.S.  Divers  Corporation  on  the  breathing 
apparatus.  It  is  anticipated  that  a  prototype 
could  be  certified  by  the  National  Institute 
for  Occupaticmal  Safety  and  HtiJth 
(NIOSH)  for  testing  prior  to  1984.  The 
USFA  will  also  continue  its  efforts  to  assist 
in  technology  and  Information  transfer  to 
State,  local  firefighters,  and  associated 
emergency  personnel 

riRK  PRKVKirnoH  ahd  arsoh  coimtOL 
Arson  is  a  growing  problem  in  the  United 
States.  The  USFA  has  a  leadership  role  in 
coordinating  Federal  anti-arson  programs 
and  in  supporting  a  variety  of  anti-arson  ac- 
tivities of  State,  local  fire  service,  and  law 
enforcement  agencies.  The  Federal  Arson 
Task  Force  consisting  of  representatives  of 
various  Federal  agencies  and  chaired  by 
FEMA  serves  as  a  forum  for  information  ex- 
change through  its  regular  meetings  and 
seminars  featuring  experts  in  the  field.  In 
conjunction  with  the  Task  Force,  FEMA 
plans  to  Improve  its  computerized  arson  in- 
formation system,  explore  teleconferencing 
as  an  information  transfer  technique  and 
set  up  an  Arson  Resource  Center  at  the  Na- 
tioruU  Emergency  Training  Center  (NETC). 
Initiatives  and  ongoing  projects  in  fire  pre- 
vention Include  a  multlyear  residential 
sprinkler  program,  a  planned  survey  on  the 
use,  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  smoke 
detectors,  and  a  review  of  the  various  State/ 
local  laws  mandating  use  of  smoke  detec- 
tor's. 

omcE  or  nax  data  AifD  amaltsis 
The  accurate  collection  and  anaylsis  of  a 
variety  of  different  kinds  of  data  on  fires, 
such  as  causes,  estimated  losses,  and  cost  of 
control,  are  very  important  to  the  overall  ef- 
fectiveness of  USFA's  programs.  Working 
with  FEMA's  information  resources  man- 
agement group,  USFA  will  improve  both  the 
quality  and  accessibility  of  its  National  Fire 


Incident  Reporting  System.  Efforts  will  con- 
centrate on  developing  an  improved  stand- 
ard collection  from  and  on  enhancing  and 
expanding  the  feedback  to  SUte  and  local 
participants.  USFA  will  continue  its  analysis 
of  major  or  unusual  fires,  in  partnership 
with  the  private  sector,  and  will  Initiate  two 
projects,  long  needed,  and  kerosene  heaters 
and  firefighter  mortality. 

THX  HATIOHAL  mx  ACAOnCT 

The  NFA  offers  training  to  fire  service 
personnel  from  across  the  coimtry.  Courses 
range  from  advanced  concepts  of  fire  de- 
partment management  to  techniques  of 
handling  hasardous  waste  to  arson  detec- 
tion. The  NFA  also  provides  training  to 
other  professionals  such  as  architects,  code 
enforcers,  city  managers,  and  planners,  who 
are  interested  In  matters  of  fire  safety.  In 
addition  to  providing  courses  at  the  NFA's 
residential  campus  at  Emmlttsburg,  Md., 
the  NFA  provides  "outreach"  courses  to 
State  and  local  fire  departments.  The  out- 
reach courses  are  aimed  primarily  at  the 
volunteer  firefighters  who  comprise  the 
bulk  of  the  Nation's  fireflghting  force.  One 
of  the  most  effective  approaches  used  by 
NFA  is  the  "train-the-trainer"  program.  In 
this  program,  selected  State  and  local  fire 
service  personnel  are  given  intensive  train- 
ing at  the  Academy's  residential  campus. 
These  "trainers"  then  return  to  their  home 
fire  departments  with  prepackaged  and 
field-tested  courses,  for  training  of  their  col- 
leagues. 

COMMmXE  VIEWS  AMD  RXCOIOIKIIDATIOMS 

The  Committee  generally  concurs  with 
the  administration's  total  budget  request 
and  proposed  level  of  effort  in  each  pro- 
gram. However,  the  Committee  continues  to 
be  concerned  that  FEMA  should  remain 
committed  to  the  concept  of  a  Federal  focus 
on  fire  prevention  and  control  as  exempli- 
fied in  the  USFA.  The  Committee  encour- 
ages FEMA  to  continue  its  recent  and  pro- 
ductive interaction  with  the  Joint  Council 
of  National  Fire  Service  Organizatloiui  so  as 
to  remain  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  the  Na- 
tion's fire  service  community.  The  Commit- 
tee also  urges  FEMA  to  Identify  and  nomi- 
nate as  soon  as  possible  a  U.S.  Fire  Adminis- 
trator to  head  the  USFA.  The  Committee 
believes  that  nomination  of  an  Administra- 
tor would  improve  the  overall  effectiveness 
of  the  USFA's  programs. 

The  Committee  believes  that  the  fire  data 
coUectlon  and  analysis  and  public  education 
activities  of  the  USFA  represent  one  of  the 
most  effective  and  efficient  ways  to  reduce 
fire  losses  in  the  United  SUtes.  Therefore, 
the  Committee  encourages  the  USFA  to 
continue  to  critically  examine  the  budget  al- 
location for  its  total  program  and  to  commit 
additional  resources  to  the  above  activities 
if  an  examination  warrants  such  an  action. 


AUTHORIZATION       OP       APPRO- 
PRIATIONS  UNDER  THE 

EARTHQUAKE      HAZARDS      RE- 
DUCTION ACT 

The  bill  (S.  820)  to  amend  section  7 
of  the  Earthquake  Hazards  Reduction 
Act  of  1977  (42  U.S.C.  7706)  to  extend 
authorizations  for  appropriations,  and 
for  other  purposes,  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 


Uon  T(aX4)  of  the  Earthquake  Hanrda  Re- 
duction Act  of  1977  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Act")  (42  U.S.C.  7706)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
and  by  inserting  in  lieu  ":  for  the  fiacal  year 
eiuUng  September  30,  1984.  $3,705,000;  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  198S. 
$4,400,000;  and  for  the  fiacal  year  eiuUng 
September  30. 1986.  $8,200,000." 

Sxc.  2.  Section  7(b)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1982;"  and  by 
inserting  ":  $29,524,000  for  the  fiacal  year 
ending  September  30,  1984:  $31,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  SO,  1985; 
and.  $32,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1988"  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof. 

Sec.  3.  Section  7(c)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1982:"  and  by 
Inserting  ";  $27,300,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1984;  $29,800,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1985: 
and.  $32,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1986"  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof. 

Sk.  4.  Section  7(d)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1982;"  and  by 
inserting  ":  $475,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Septemtter  30,  1984;  $500,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1985;  and. 
$530,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1986"  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  98-42),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ex- 
cerpt was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rbcors,  as  follows: 

PuHPOsK  or  Bnx 

The  punxwe  of  the  bill  is  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1984,  1985  and 
1988  to  the  Federal  Emergency  Manage- 
ment Agency  (FEMA),  the  U.S.  Oeologlcal 
Survey  (USGS).  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation (NSF),  and  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  (NBS)  to  carry  out  provisions  of 
the  Earthquake  Hazards  Reduction  Act  of 
1977.  The  bill  authorizes  appropriations  to 
FEMA  of  $3,705,000  for  fiscal  year  1984. 
$4,400,000  for  1985,  and  $5,200,000  for  1986; 
to  USDS  $29,524,000  for  fiscal  year  1984, 
$31  million  for  1985  and  $32,500,000  for 
1986:  to  NSF  $27,300,000  for  fiscal  year 
1984.  $29,800,000  for  1985,  and  $32,500,000 
for  1986;  and  to  NBS  $475,000  for  fiscal  year 
1984,  $500,000  for  1985.  and  $530,000  for 
1986. 

PROBLOI 

Each  year  more  than  1.000  earthquakes 
are  detected  in  the  United  Stetes.  Although 
most  are  quite  smaU  and  cause  little  or  no 
damage,  the  potential  exists  for  catastroph- 
ic effects  in  urban  areas,  with  heavy  loss  of 
life  and  many  injuries  and  with  biUions  of 
dollars  in  economic  and  property  losses. 

The  United  States  has  been  relatively  un- 
scathed by  earthquakes  in  recent  yean. 
With  extensive  population  growth  and  set- 
tlement in  nimierous  large  cities  located 
over  seismlcally  active  zones.  It  appears  only 
a  matter  of  time  before  this  Nation  experi- 
ences another  major  event  and  quite  possi- 
bly a  catastrophic  one. 

In  1981  the  USOS  issued  a  report  which 
sUted: 

"If  a  (severe)  earthquake  should  occur 
today  on  the  Newport-Inglewood  fault  near 
Los  Angeles,  it  would  probably  cause  losses 


of  about  $45  billion  to  buildings  and  as 
many  as  23,000  deaths.  ...  A  repeat  of  the 
1811-12  New  Madrid.  Mo.  earthquake  has 
been  estimated  to  cause  (roughly)  compara- 
ble loans."  Footnote:  Hays.  W.  W..  ed..  1981 
Facing  Oeologic  and  Hydrologic  Hazards: 
Eartb-Sdenoe  Considerationa.  U.8.  Oeologl- 
cal Survey  Profeaaional  Paper  1240-B.  p. 
B12) 

The  popular  conception  that  earthquakes 
in  the  United  States  occur  predominantly  in 
California  is  not  accurate.  BCaJor  earth- 
quakes hi  the  United  States  have  occurred 
in  all  regions  and  there  are  39  States  subject 
to  major  or  moderate  seismic  risk. 

According  to  a  recent  unpublished  esti- 
mate from  USOS.  a  large  earthquake  in  the 
Puget  Soiuid  area  (an  area  which  has  expe- 
rienced severe  earthquakes  in  the  past) 
could  cause  property  looaes  of  up  to  $200- 
300  million,  inflict  as  many  as  10,000  casual- 
ties, and  leave  20,000  people  homeless. 

BACKCaOUirD  AMD  MZKDB 

In  1977  the  Congress,  recognizing  the 
problems  posed  by  earthquakes,  enacted  the 
Earthquake  Hazards  Reduction  Act  of  1977 
to  reduce  the  risks  to  life  and  property  from 
future  earthquakes.  The  emphaisis  of  the 
act  is  on  prevention  and  preparedness  as  dis- 
tinct from  disaster  relief.  To  achieve  this, 
the  act  specifies  several  objectives:  (1)  devel- 
opment of  an  earthquake  prediction  capabU- 
Ity  along  with  an  understanding  of  the  eco- 
nomic, legal,  political  and  social  implica- 
tions of  such  a  capability;  (2)  preparation  of 
model  codes  for  construction  and  landuse 
decisions;  (3)  employment  of  modem  design 
and  construction  methods  to  make  new  and 
existing  structures  earthquake  resistant;  (4) 
education  of  the  pubUc  and  decisionmaken 
concerning  measures  that  could  be  taken  to 
reduce  hazards  from  future  earthquakes; 
and  (5)  a  basic  and  applied  research  pro- 
gram to  advance  the  science  and  engineer- 
ing aspects  of  earthquakes  mitigation. 

The  act  established  the  National  Earth- 
quake Hazards  Reduction  Program 
(NEHRP),  a  multlagency  effort  to  meet  the 
congressional  mandated  objectives.  The 
agencies  involved  are  FEMA.  USOA.  NSF. 
and  NBS.  The  roles  and  reponslbiliUes  of 
these  agencies  are  descrilied  in  the  following 
section. 

The  Committee  accepts  the  recommenda- 
tion of  funding  of  the  administration  on  the 
USOS  for  fiscal  year  1984.  The  Committee 
has  provided  for  a  5  percent  Increase  in  au- 
thorization for  fiscal  years  1985  and  1986. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS FOR  THE  INDE- 
PENDENT SAFETY  BOARD 

The  bUl  (S.  967)  to  amend  the  Inde- 
pendent Safety  Board  Act  of  1974  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal 
years  1984.  1985,  and  1986,  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assenMed,  That  sec- 
tion 309  of  the  Independent  Safety  Board 
Act  of  1974  (49  U.S.C.  1907)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  not 
to  exceed  $22,600,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1984,  $24,500,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1985, 
and  $26,100,000  for  the  fiacal  year  ending 


September  30.  1986.  such  sums  to  remain 
available  until  expended." 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RacoRD  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  98-43),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ex- 
cerpt was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

PuHPosx  or  Bill 
The  bill  authorizes  the  National  Trans- 
portation Safety  Board  (MTSB)  for  3  fiacal 
years,  1984-86. 

BACKCaOiniD  AMD  SUMMAKT 

The  NTSB  was  made  an  independent  Fed- 
eral Agency  by  statute  in  1974.  Its  duties 
and  responsibilities  Include  the  investiga- 
tion and  determination  of  probable  cause  of 
transportation  and  pipeline  accidents,  the 
conduct  of  special  studies  and  special  inves- 
tigations relating  to  transportation  safety, 
review,  and  evaluation  of  operations  and 
performance  of  other  ageiKdes  with  regard 
to  their  impact  on  transportation  safety, 
the  formulation  of  recommendations  to  pre- 
vent aoddoits  or  minimize  resulting  harm, 
and  the  review  on  appeal  of  decisions  of  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  and  of  the  Comman- 
dant of  the  Coast  Guard  with  respect  to  cer- 
tificates and  licenses.        

In  recent  years,  the  NTSB  has  focused 
primarily  on  aviation  accidents.  Highway, 
railroad,  marine  and  pipeline  accidents  are 
also  investigated.  In  the  coming  years  the 
NTSB  will,  and  is  anxious  to,  spend  more 
time  on  these  other  areas  of  transportation 
safety,  particularly  highway  safety  issues, 
including  measures  to  reduce  drunk  driving 
and  to  require  child  restraints. 

Once  the  NTSB  has  completed  its  investi- 
gation of  an  accident,  it  makes  recommenda- 
tions to  the  regulatory  agency  in  charge  of 
the  mode.  The  rate  of  acceptance  of  these 
recommendations  by  the  agencies  in  1982 
averaged  over  80  percent  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  Board  has  no  regulatory  authority. 
Rather,  it  relies  solely  on  its  reputation  for 
excellence  in  accident  investigations  and  its 
ability  to  persuade  othen  to  accept  its 
safety  recommendations. 

In  fiscal  1982.  the  level  of  appropriations 
for  the  NTSB  was  reduced  by  over  10  per- 
cent, from  $19.1  milUon  to  $17.1  million. 
This  severe  cut  caused  a  total  manpower  re- 
duction of  27  percent,  which  translates  into 
the  loss  of  85  fuU-tlme  employees  and  the 
majority  of  the  Board's  temporary  person- 
nel. Before  the  year  was  over,  however,  it 
became  apparent  that  an  emergency  supple- 
mental appropriation  was  necessary  to  keep 
personnel  training,  equipment  repair,  pur- 
chases and  travel  expenditures  at  reasona- 
ble levels. 

The  Committee  believes  it  imperative  that 
the  NTSB  have  adequate  funds  to  ensure 
that  there  is  sufficient  and  competent  staff. 
This  Committee  does  not  want  to  see  the 
Board's  budget  fall  to  a  level  which  would 
either  reduce  the  quality  of  the  work  or  be 
at  a  level  which  would  not  allow  the  Board 
to  fulfill  its  many  missions. 

The  Committee  has  authorized  the  NTSB 
for  fiscal  years  1984-86  at  levels  which  guar- 
antee that  If  the  number  of  accidents  that 
occur  during  that  time  are  greater  than  are 
now  anticipated,  or  if  several  major  acci- 
dents occur  at  once,  the  NTSB  will  be  able 
to  respond  Immediately  and  responsibly. 


CAPITAL  IMPROVEMENTS  ON 
GUAM 

The  Senate  proceded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  589)  to  amend  section  KaKl)  of 
PubUc  Law  95-348  (92  Stat.  487)  to  au- 
thorize the  appropriation  of  $4,038,000 
for  capital  improvement  projects  on 
Guam  for  fiscal  year  1984,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Elnergy  and  Natural  Resources  with 
amendments,  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  3.  strike  "$4,038,000  for 
fiscal  year  1984".  and  Insert  "effective  Octo- 
ber 1, 1983.  $15,500,000":  and 

On  page  2.  after  line  3,  Insert  the  foUow- 
ing: 

Sbc.  2.  Funds  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  construction  of  a  hydroelectric 
facility  in  Ponape  pursuant  to  section  101  of 
PubUc  Law  96-205  (94  SUt.  84),  as  amended, 
may  be  appropriated  directiy  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  for  expenditive  by  the 
C^ief  of  Engineers  on  such  construction. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion KaXI)  of  Public  Law  95-348  (92  Stat. 
487)  as  amended  by  Public  Law  97-357  (96 
Stat.  1705)  is  amended  by  deleting  the  word 
"and"  where  it  last  appears,  and  Inserting 
after  the  words  "fiscal  year  1983,"  the  words 
"and  effective  October  1. 1983,  $15,500,000.". 

Sbc.  2.  Funds  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  (instruction  of  a  hydroelectric 
facility  in  Ponape  pursuant  to  section  101  of 
Public  Law  96-205  (94  Stat.  84).  as  amended. 
may  be  i4>propriated  directly  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  for  expenditure  by  the 
(Thief  of  Engineers  on  such  constructioiL 

Amend  the  tiUe  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  to 
authorize  $15,500,000  for  capital  improve- 
ment projects  on  Guam,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.". 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
legislation  that  the  Senate  is  consider- 
ing today,  S.  589,  would  authorize 
funds  for  water  and  sewer  construc- 
tion along  Tumon  Bay  in  Guam  for  re- 
lated drainage  system  and  road  repair. 
It  would  also  authorize  additional 
funding  for  the  completion  of  the 
Guam  Penitentiary. 

Tourism  is  the  major  private  sector 
industry  in  Guam,  and  the  Tumon 
Bay  area  contains  11  hotels  serving  85 
percent  of  the  tourists  who  come  to 
the  country.  Since  1970,  tourism  has 
expanded  considerably.  The  existing 
water,  sewer,  and  drainage  system  is 
inadequate  for  present  demand  or  pro- 
posed expansion,  and  the  road  is 
unsafe.  The  condition  of  the  present 
storm  drain  system  is  such  that  hotel 
effluent  makes  its  way  into  the  bay. 
Both  the  administration  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  Guam  view  this  project  as 
a  priority  item  with  a  total  project 
cost  of  $11.4  million. 

During  the  hearing  which  the  Sub- 
committee on  Energy  Conservation 
and  Supply  conducted  on  S.  589,  the 
Governor  of  Guam  requested  an  addi- 
tional authorization  of  $4.1  million  to 
complete  the  Guam  Penitentiary,  for 
which  partial  fimding  of  $6.5  million 
was  appropriated  in  fiscal  year  1980. 
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The  original  i>lan  was  for  a  facility  to 
house  201  <«t»***«.  a  halfway  house, 
and  an  administration  building.  Be- 
cause of  a  shortage  of  funds,  the  facili- 
ty now  under  construction  will  house 
only  84  inmates,  even  though  the  de- 
partment of  corrections  has  responsi- 
bility for  159  persons  at  this  time.  The 
Governor's  Justification  indicates  that 
$4.1  million  would  provide  for  a  larger 
facility  which  would  meet  Federal 
standards. 

S.  589,  as  amended  in  committee 
would  increase  the  authorization  level 
from  $4,038,000  to  $15,500,000  and 
mako  the  authorization  effective  Octo- 
ber 1.  1983.  This  would  permit  fuU 
funding  of  the  Tumon  Bay  project 
($11.4  million)  and  allow  for  the  addl- 
ticmal  $4.1  million  to  complete  the 
penitentiary. 

The  legislation  as  amended  would 
also  allow  funds  authorized  by  Public 
Law  96-205  to  be  provided  directly  to 
the  Corps  of  Eiigineers  to  complete 
work  already  in  progress  on  a  hydro- 
electric facility  In  Ponape.  This  section 
does  not  authorize  any  new  fimdlng, 
nor  does  it  alter  the  responsibility  or 
authority  of  the  High  Commissioner 
or  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  over 
construction  activities  in  the  trust  ter- 
ritory. This  section  only  provides  dis- 
cretion to  make  avaUable  already  au- 
thorized fimdlng  directly  to  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  so  that  work  may  contin- 
ue without  delay  or  interruption. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  legislation. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  authorize  $15,500,000  for 
capital  improvement  projects  on 
Guam,  and  for  other  purposes." 

Mr.  BAKE31.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  98-46),  explaining  the  piurposes  of 
themeasiue. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ex- 
cerpt was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro,  as  follows: 

PUBFOSK 

As  introduced  S.  589  would  authorize 
funds  for  water  and  sewer  construction 
along  Tumon  Bay  in  Guam  and  partiiJ 
funding  for  related  drainage  system  and 
road  repair. 

BACKGROT7in> 

Tourism  is  the  major  private  sector  indus- 
try in  Guam  and  the  Tumon  Bay  area  con- 
tains 11  hotels  serving  85  percent  of  the 
tourists  in  Giiam.  Since  1970,  tourism  has 
expanded  from  73,000  visitors  generating 
$11  million  in  expenditures  to  300,767  visi- 
tors spending  $117.9  million  in  1980.  The  ex- 
isting water,  sewer,  and  drainage  system  is 
inadequate  for  present  demand  or  proposed 
expansion  and  the  road  is  unsafe.  Both  the 
Administration  and  the  Government  of 
Guam  view  this  project  as  a  priority  item 
with  a  total  project  cost  of  $11.4  million. 
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During  the  hearing  which  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Energy  Conservation  and  Supply  con- 
ducted on  8.  589,  the  Governor  of  Guam  re- 
quested an  additional  authorisation  of  $4.1 
million  to  complete  the  Guam  penitentiary 
for  which  partial  funding  of  $6.5  milllmi  was 
appropriated  in  fiscal  year  1980.  The  facility 
under  construction  will  house  only  84  in- 
mates while  the  Department  of  Correction 
has  responalbUlty  for  159  persons  at  this 
time.  The  original  plan  was  for  a  facility  to 
house  261  imnates  with  segregated  facilities 
for  female  inmates,  a  halfway  house,  and 
administration  building. 


THE    TECHNICAL    INFORMATION 

CLEARINGHOUSE      FUND      ACTT 

OF  1983 

The  bill  (S.  808)  to  enhance  the 
transfer  of  technical  Information  to 
industry,  business,  and  the  general 
public  by  amending  the  act  of  Septem- 
ber 9.  1950  (15  U.S.C.  1151  et  seq.)  to 
establish  a  Technical  Information 
Clearinghouse  Fund,  and  for  other 
purposes,  was  considered,  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Technical  Informa- 
tion Clearinghouse  Fund  Act  of  1983". 

Sxc.  2.  The  Act  of  September  9,  1960  (15 
U.S.C.  1151  et  seq.).  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"TBCHHICAI.  mrORMATIOH  CLXARIHGHOUSE 

ruiiD 

"Sk.  8.  (aKl)  There  is  established  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  the  Technical 
Information  Clearinghouse  Fund  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  'Fund').  The  Fund 
shall  be  available  to  the  Secretary,  without 
fiscal  year  limitation,  for  use  as  a  revolving 
fund  to  carry  out  clearinghouse  activities. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'clearinghouse  activities'  means  the  activi- 
ties authorized  in  this  Act  and  any  other  ac- 
tivities lawfully  assigned  by  the  Secretary  to 
the  clearinghouse  established  under  section 
2  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  There  shall  be  deposited  or  included 
in  the  Fund— 

"(1)  all  fees,  advances,  and  reimburse- 
ments received  from  any  source  for  products 
and  services  furnished,  or  to  be  furnished, 
by  the  clearinghouse: 

"(2)  all  receipts  from  the  sale,  rental,  or 
exchange  of  property  used  by  the  clearing- 
house and  all  receipts  in  payment  for  any 
loss  or  damage  to  such  property: 

"(3)  all  receivables.  Inventories,  and  other 
assets  associated  with  clearinghouse  activi- 
ties; and 

"(4)  any  sums  appropriated  by  law  for  the 
conduct  of  clearinghouse  activities. 

"(cKl)  The  Fund  shaU  be  avaUable  to  the 
Secretary  for  the  payment  of  all  costs  of 
conducting  clearinghouse  activities,  includ- 
ing the  payment  of  any  financial  obligations 
related  to  clearinghouse  activities  which 
were  undertaken  by  the  Secretary  prior  to 
the  establishment  of  the  Fund  or  which  are 
subsequently  transferred  to  the  Fund  by 
law  or  in  conjimctlon  with  any  reorganiza- 
tion authorized  by  law. 

"(2)  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term 
'cost'  or  'costs'  shall  Include  all  directly  re- 
lated expenses  and  appropriate  charges  for 
indirect  and  administrative  expenses,  in- 
cluding:   accrued    leave;    uncollectible    ac- 


counts; cost  of  sales;  developmental  costs; 
depredation;  inventory  obsolescence:  and  fi- 
nancial obligations  related  to  clearinghouse 
activities  undertaken  before  the  estabUsb- 
ment  of  the  Fund  or  subsequently  trans- 
ferred to  the  Fund  by  law  or  in  conjunction 
with  any  reorganization  authorized  by  law. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  may  refund  from  the 
Fund  any  fee  paid  by  mistake  or  in  excess  of 
a  required  fee. 

"(e)  At  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year,  the 
Secretary  shall  transfer  to  the  general  fund 
of  the  Treasury  any  amount  in  the  Fund 
that  exceeds  any  present  and  reasonable 
future  requirements  of  the  Fund. 

"(f)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Secretary  not  to  exceed 
$5,000,000  for  working  capital  for  the 
Fund." 

Sbc.  3.  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  September 
9,  1950  (15  VS.C.  1153),  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  the  first  paragraph  the 
following:  "Such  schedule  or  schedules 
shall,  to  the  fuUest  extent  feasible,  reflect 
the  costs  of  the  products  and  services  of- 
fered.". 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Rbcoro  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  98-48),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ex- 
cerpt was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

PUHPOSl 

This  legislation  establishes  a  revolving 
fund,  without  fiscal  year  limitation,  in  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  to  carry  out 
the  technical  information  clearinghouse  ac- 
tivities of  the  National  Technical  Informa- 
tion Service.  The  bill  also  authorizes  a  one- 
time appropriation  of  $5  million  to  provide 
working  capital  for  the  revolving  fund. 

BACKORomn)  Ain>  hxkd 

The  National  Technical  Information  Serv- 
ice (NTIS)  was  created  in  1970  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce.  At  that  time,  the  Clear- 
inghouse for  Federal  Scientific  and  Techni- 
cal Information,  mandated  by  the  act  of 
September  9,  1950  (15  U.S.C.  1151  et  seQ.). 
and  located  at  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards,  was  reassigned  to  NTIS.  The  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury  assigned  a  trust 
fund  to  account  for  NTIS  activities. 

NTIS  Is  the  central  source  for  the  public 
sale  of  research,  development  and  engineer- 
ing reports  by  governmental  agencies  and 
contractors  as  weU  as  for  Government-gen- 
erated computer-processable  data  files. 
NTIS  sells  its  products  and  services  on  a 
self-sustaining  basis  with  annual  gross  reve- 
nues of  about  $22  million. 

The  Department  of  Commerce,  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  (GAO)  and  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  (OMB) 
examined  the  use  of  the  trust  fund  and  con- 
cluded it  was  not  adequate  for  NTIS's  needs. 
Since  NTIS  cannot  retain  earnings,  it 
cannot  develop  a  reservoir  of  working  cap- 
ital to  finance  operations  during  low  cash 
periods.  In  addition,  the  trust  fund  mecha- 
nism provides  no  authority  to  purchase  cap- 
ital assets,  thus,  appropriations  are  con- 
stantly required  to  replace  old  equipment  or 
to  provide  new  services  and  equipment. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  establish  a 
revolving  fund  in  the  Treasury  to  fund  the 
activities  of  NTIS.  and  authorize  a  one-time 
appropriation  of  $5  million  as  a  reservoir  of 
working  capital  for  the  fund.  This  $5  million 
would  essentially  serve  as  a  "line  of  credit." 


During  low-eaah  periods,  NTIS  would  draw 
on  this  capital  to  finance  operations.  During 
high-cash  periods,  this  capital  would  I>e  re- 
placed fttun  revenues;  thus,  no  net  budget 
outlay  would  occur.  The  bill  also  authorises 
NTIS  to  retain  earnings  to  replace  capital 
and  assets  and  inventories. 


NATIONAL  BUREAU  OF  STAND- 
ARDS AUTHORIZATION  ACT 
FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1984 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  (8.  821)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce for  the  programs  of  the  Nation- 
al Bureau  of  Standards  for  fiscal  year 
1984,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation with  an  amendment  to 
strike  out  aU  after  the  enacting  clause, 
and  insert  the  following: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Nation- 
al Bureau  of  Standards  Authorization  Act 
for  Fiscal  Tear  1984  ". 

AUTHORIZATIOR  POK  PaOOKAM  ACTl  VITUS 

Sk.  2.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
carry  out  activities  t>erformed  by  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards  the  simis  set 
forth  in  the  following  items: 

(1)  Measurement  Research  and  Standards, 
$48,709,000  for  fiscal  year  1984. 

(2)  Engineering  Measurements  and  Stand- 
ards. $21,681,000  for  fiscal  year  1984. 

(3)  Computer  Science  and  Technology. 
$10,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1984. 

(4)  Center  for  Fire  Research,  $5,886,000 
for  fiscal  year  1984. 

(5)  Core  Measurement  Research  for  New 
Technologies,  $12,407,000  for  fiscal  year 
1984. 

(6)  Technical  Competence  Fund, 
$7,672,000  for  fiscal  year  1984. 

(7)  Central  Technical  Support,  $8,405,000 
for  fiscal  year  1984. 

EXCESS  POREIGll  CtnUUENCT 

Sec.  3.  In  addition  to  the  sums  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  by  section  2  of  this  Act, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  $700,000  for 
fiscal  year  1984  for  expenses  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  Incurred  outside  the 
United  States,  to  be  paid  for  in  foreign  cur- 
rencies that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
determines  to  be  excess  to  the  normal  re- 
quirements of  the  United  States. 

OmCE  OP  PRODDCTI VIT V ,  TBCHROLOGT  AlfS 
niHOVATIOR 

Sec.  4.  In  addition  to  the  sums  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  by  sections  2  and  3  of 
this  Act,  there  aire  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
$4,752,000  for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Office  of  Productivity.  Technolo- 
gy and  Innovation,  of  which  $1,000,000  shaU 
be  utilized  for  planning  for  a  program  to  en- 
hance manufacturing  sciences  and  technol- 
ogies. 

SALAKT  ADJUSTMERTS 

Sec.  5.  In  addition  to  the  sums  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  by  sections  2.  3,  and  4  of 
this  Act,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
fiscal  year  1984  such  additional  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to  make  any  adjustments  in 
salary,  pay,  retirement,  and  other  employee 
benefits  which  may  be  provided  for  by  law. 


aTAfLA»n.ITT  OP  APPBOPHIATIOm 

Sec.  6.  Appropriations  made  under  the  au- 
thority provided  in  this  Act  shall  remain 
available  for  obligation,  for  expenditure,  or 
for  obligation  and  expenditure  for  such 
period  or  periods  as  may  be  specified  in  the 
Acts  making  such  appropriations. 

COST  RECOVERY  AUTHORITT 

Sic.  7.  SecUon  12(f)  of  the  Act  of  BCarch  3, 
1901  (15  VJB.C.  278b(f ))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "first";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ", 
and  to  ensure  the  availability  of  working 
capital  necessary  to  replace  equipment  and 
inventories". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  98-49),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ex- 
cerpt was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Purpose  op  Bill 

The  purposes  of  the  bill  as  reported  are  to 
authorize  appropriations  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  for  the  programs  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  (NBS).  including  cer- 
tain special  statutory  programs,  and  to 
assist  NBS  in  carrying  out  its  responsibil- 
ities  under  the  Organic  Act  of  1901.  The  biU 
as  rei>orted  authorizes  ^propriations  of 
$114.8  million  for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
NBS  and  $4,752  million  for  fiscal  year  1984 
for  the  Office  of  Productivity,  Technology 
and  Innovation. 

BACKGROOIII)  Am  REED 

NBS,  the  Nation's  oldest  national  labora- 
tory, was  established  by  Congress  in  1901. 
The  NBS  Organic  Act  of  1901  (PubUc  Law 
56-177),  as  amended  in  1950,  sets  forth  the 
primary  NBS  mission,  which  is  to  develop 
national  standards  of  measurement  for  use 
in  scientific  research,  engineering,  manufac- 
turing and  commerce.  These  standards  pro- 
vide the  basis  for  the  exchange  of  goods,  ac- 
curate specification  and  compatibility  of 
products,  and  quality  control  methods  for 
production.  NBS  is  authorized  to:  (1)  devel- 
op, maintain  and  disseminate  standards  of 
physical  and  chemical  measurements;  (2) 
determine  the  properties  of  physical  materi- 
als; (3)  develop  test  methods  for  materials, 
mechanisms  and  structures;  (4)  establish 
standard  practices  in  cooperation  with  other 
government  agencies  and  the  private  sector; 
and  (5)  provide  technical  advisory  services 
on  a  reimbursable  basis  to  other  Federal 
agencies.  In  SMldition  to  its  primary  responsi- 
bilities under  the  NBS  Organic  Act,  NBS 
has  direct  or  implied  responsibilities  under 
an  additional  seventeen  statutes. 

NBS  is  unique  as  a  Federal  agency  in 
having  an  extremely  broad  mission  which  is 
relevant  to  nearly  every  national  problem 
area  and  economic  sector.  The  caiMbilltles 
of  NBS  can  be  applied  to  a  wide  range  of 
problems  that  affect  economic  development, 
enhanced  Innovation  and  productivity,  and 
the  use  of  energy  and  material  resources.  In 
addition.  NBS  has  an  Important  role  in  fa- 
cilitating the  transfer  of  technology  be- 
tween government,  industry  and  academla. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  several  bills 
were  passed. 


Mr.  BTRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  disUngtiished  Senator  from  Arltan- 
sas  (Mr.  Prtor)  for  forbearing  to 
claim  his  time  under  the  special  order. 
We  have  kept  him  waiting  so  long  he 
may  have  disappeared. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
PRYOR 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Petor) 
tmder  the  previous  order  is  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


PRCKIUREMENT  OF  BINARY 
CHEMICAL  EQUIPMENT  AND 
MUNITIONS 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  the  ad- 
ministration has  requested  in  its  fiscal 
year  1984  defense  budget  approxi- 
mately $157.2  million  for  the  procure- 
ment of  binary  chemical  equipment 
and  munitions.  Of  this  $157.2  million, 
about  $40  million— or  25  percent— rep- 
resents f  imds  that  were  requested  and 
denied  in  the  fiscal  year  1983  budget 
request. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  this  administra- 
tion is  Intent  on  pursuing  the  produc- 
tion of  binary  chemical  weapons,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  Congress  rejected 
this  program  last  year.  The  Pentagon 
is  pursuing  this  course,  even  thou^ 
the  United  States  has  not  produced 
chemical  weapons  since  1969,  when  it 
ceased  production  as  a  matter  of 
policy.  In  spite  of  a  lapse  of  14  years, 
we  find  ourselves  back  in  the  business 
of  producing  nerve  gas. 

I  support  efforts  to  malntJiin  our  ex- 
isting stockpile  and  to  continue  defen- 
sive measures.  Our  present  supply  is 
more  than  adequate,  with  thousands 
of  tons  of  chemical  weapons  stored 
across  the  country  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  worl(L  These  stockpiles  should 
be  good  for  many  years  to  come. 

But,  Mr.  President,  it  is  wrong  at 
this  time  to  produce  new  binary  weap- 
ons. And  I  say  this  for  the  following 
reasons: 

First,  it  is  an  unnecessary  expendi- 
ture of  scarce  national  resources.  Al- 
though the  fiscal  year  1984  request  is 
for,  as  they  say,  only  $157.2  million, 
funding  for  chemical  weapons  in  out- 
years  could  cost  several  billions  of  dol- 
lars and  will  unnecessarily  sweU  our 
defense  budget  denying  fimds  for 
other  more  critical  defense  needs.  The 
proposed  production  of  binary  chemi- 
cal weapons  does  not  represent 
thoughtful  defense  decisionmalcing. 

Second,  the  production  of  new  chem- 
ical weapons  adds  nothing  to  our  na- 
tional security.  What  the  Pentagon 
calls  mutual  deterrence  I  call  madness. 
The  fact  is  that  an  array  of  existing 
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weapons  syBtems,  which  includes  our 
curroit  stockpUe  of  chemical  weapons, 
I»t>vlde8  a  formidable  deterrent.  It  is 
not  neoessary  to  produce  new  binary 
weapons  that  could  become  imstable. 
as  well  as  increasingly  difficult  and  ex- 
pensive to  store  and  maintain . 

Third,  the  production  of  new  chemi- 
cal weapons  could  begin  a  new  arms 
race  that  would  undermine  chances 
for  a  verifiable  chemical  and  toxin 
we^wns  treaty.  In  February  of  this 
year.  Vice  President  Bxtsh  made  a  trip 
to  Europe  and  addressed  the  Commit- 
tee on  Disarmament  concerning  chem- 
ical weapons.  Then  on  the  10th  of  Feb-, 
ruary  the  United  States  presented  to 
the  40-nation  Committee  on  Disarma- 
ment our  detailed  views  on  the  con- 
tent of  a  complete  and  verifiable 
chemical  weapons  convention.  In  pre- 
senting this  initiative,  we  have  again 
stressed  our  commitment  to  banning 
the  use  and  production  of  chemical 
weapons. 

ytt.  President,  this  new  beginning  in 
Geneva  last  month  could  initiate  bilat- 
eral negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  argument  that  the  United 
States  needs  new  chemical  weapons  as 
a  bargaining  chip  has  little  foundation 
in  fact.  Such  bart^dning  chips  rarely 
woi^  to  encourage  arms  reductions, 
and  this  is  no  time  to  up  the  ante  or 
change  the  rules  of  the  game  on  such 
potentially  dangerous  weapons. 

B4r.  President,  Western  Europe 
would  be  a  major  potential  battlefield 
for  chemical  weapons.  But  our  allies 
that  have  become  increasingly  restive 
about  plans  to  produce  new  chemical 
weapons  and  almost  certainly  will  not 
allow  them  to  be  stored  on  their  soU. 
Germany,  in  particular,  has  made  it 
very  clear  that  it  will  not  harbor  addi- 
tional suppUes,  and  that  they  will  not 
train  their  people  to  use  it.  Virtiially 
all  chemical  weapons,  in  other  words, 
would  have  to  be  stored  in  the  United 
States,  far  from  where  they  are  most 
likely  to  be  used. 

I  join  my  colleagues— Senator  Hat- 
riKLD,  Senator  Hart,  Senator  Cochran 
and  Senator  Lautdiberg— in  sponsor- 
ing a  bill  today  to  delete  all  funding 
for  binary  chemical  mimitions  and 
equipment  as  requested  in  the  fiscal 
year  1984  defense  budget  and  call 
upon  the  President  to  continue  our 
discussions  with  the  Soviet  Union  in 
this  area.  Our  aims  and  goals  in  this 
legislation  are  hardly  new  ones: 

We  believe  that  the  President  should 
continue  and  intensify  the  recently 
begun  efforts  in  the  Committee  for 
Disarmament  in  Geneva. 

We  hope  that  the  President  will  con- 
tinue to  keep  the  Congress  informed 
on  the  progress  of  discussions  in 
Geneva. 

We  fully  support  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  to  hold  a  special  conference 
to  establish  effective  procedures  for 


compliance  with  the  1972  Biological 
and  Toxin  Weapons  Convention. 

And  we  support  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly's  request  to  estab- 
lish procedures  to  investigate  prompt- 
ly any  possible  violations  of  the  1925 
Geneva  Protocol. 

The  time  has  come.  Mr.  President,  to 
put  an  end  to  these  hateful  and  indis- 
criminate weapons  whose  main  victims 
are  innocent  civilians.  As  a  rule,  gas 
does  not  kill  soldiers.  Soldiers  are 
equipped  with  masks  and  protective 
clothing  that  make  them  lnv\ilnerable. 
It  kills  civilians  who  have  no  protec- 
tion from  aerosol  clouds  that  cause  fa- 
talities many  miles  from  their  detona- 
tion points. 

World  opinion  is  on  our  side.  It 
would  be  in  our  best  interests,  and 
those  of  the  Soviets,  to  move  ahead 
and  reach  an  agreement  to  once  and 
for  all  ban  these  weapons.  We  must  do 
all  that  we  can  to  create  the  right  kind 
of  environment  for  this  agreement, 
and  we  must  be  very  careful  about  the 
message  that  we  send  to  the  Soviets 
and  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  sponsored 
by  myself.  Senators  Hatfikld,  Hart, 
CocHRAif,  and  Lautenberg,  along  with 
a  statement  by  Mr.  Cochran  and. 
should  they  be  submitted,  statements 
by  other  cosponsors.  be  printed  imme- 
diately following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 
S.994 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
no  agency  of  the  Government  may  obligate 
or  expend  appropriated  funds  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  for  the  produc- 
tion of  lethal  binary  chemical  mimitions. 

(b)  Por  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "lethal  binary  chemical  munitions" 
means  (1)  any  toxic  chemical  (solid,  liquid, 
or  gas)  which  is  intended  to  be  used  to 
produce  Injury  or  death  to  human  beings 
through  lU  chemical  properties,  and  (2)  any 
device,  instrument,  apparatus,  or  contriv- 
ance. Including  any  components  or  accesso- 
ries thereof,  intended  to  be  used  only  to  dis- 
perse or  otherwise  disseminate  any  such 
toxic  chemical. 

Sec.  2.  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
President  should  immediately  continue  and 
intensify  the  recently  begun  efforts  in  the 
Committee  on  Disarmament  with  the  Oov- 
emment  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics, and  other  countries,  to  achieve  an 
agreement  establishing  a  mutual,  verifiable 
ban  on  the  production  and  stockpiling  of 
chemical  weapons. 

LKISLATIOR  TO  BAM  THB  PRODUCTIOII  OP 
■IHART  CHOflCAL  WXAFONS 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleagues. 
Senators  Prtor,  Hattiklo,  and  Hart 
in  introducing  legislation  to  prohibit 
funding  in  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  pro- 
duction of  binary  chemical  munitions 
and  equipment.  This  bill  also  calls 
upon  the  President  to  continue  our 


discussions  with  the  Soviet  Union 
toward  reaching  an  agreement  to  es- 
tablish a  mutual,  verifiable  ban  on  the 
production  and  stockpiling  of  chemical 
weapons. 

I  believe  we  must  continue  to  press 
hard  for  a  verifiable  ban  on  chemical 
weapons,  and  I  am  pleased  that  the 
administration  has  in  recent  weeks  in- 
dicated its  desire  to  reach  such  an 
agreement.  As  reported  by  UPI  on 
February  11,  our  negotiators  at 
Geneva  proposed  that  both  nations  de- 
stroy their  chemical  weapons  and  fa- 
cilities over  a  10-year  period.  However, 
the  Soviets  have  continued  to  have 
reservations  over  verification  through 
onslte  inspection. 

I  hope  the  administration  will  con- 
tinue to  push  hard  for  a  treaty,  and 
perhaps  develop  a  method  of  verifica- 
tion that  will  satisfy  both  sides.  This 
legislation  would  encourage  the  Presi- 
dent to  continue  and  intensify  UJS.  ef- 
forts. 

In  my  view,  the  production  of  the 
new  binary  munitions  as  proposed  in 
the  fiscal  year  1984  budget  would  be 
counterproductive  to  our  efforts  to 
convince  the  Soviets  and  other  nations 
that  we  are  indeed  serious  about  ban- 
ning chemical  weapons.  Therefore,  I 
also  support  this  legislation's  intent  to 
prohibit  fimding  for  production  of 
binary  chemical  munitions. 

The  ongoing  efforts  to  bring  about 
verifiable  arms  reductions  have  been 
difficult,  and  I  realize  that  reaching 
an  agreement  on  chemical  weapons 
will  be  difficult.  However.  I  believe  the 
Congress  should  do  all  it  can  to  ex- 
press to  the  President  our  support  and 
encouragement  for  his  efforts. 
•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  stand,  once  again,  with 
my  good  friend.  Senator  Pryor,  to  ban 
the  production  of  chemical  weapons. 
The  resimiption  of  nerve  gas  produc- 
tion is  indefensible  from  moral,  eco- 
nomic, and  military  standpoints. 
These  are  weapons  of  mass  and  indis- 
criminate destruction.  Yet  we  are  rely- 
ing on  the  same  bankrupt  assimiptions 
about  the  value  of  "bargaining  chips" 
to  control  chemical  weapons  that  we 
have  used,  unsuccessfully,  to  control 
nuclear  weapons.  The  international 
community  looks  to  us,  not  to  imitate 
the  Soviet  Union,  but  to  provide  con- 
structive leadership  to  eliminate  these 
vile  and  militarily  useless  weapons.  We 
should  not  be  sending  a  signal  to  the 
world  that  nerve  gas  is  a  viable  and  at- 
tractive instnmient  of  destruction. 

We  have  no  illusions.  It  is  only  pru- 
dent to  assume  that  the  Soviet  Union 
is  ready  and  willing  to  engage  In  chem- 
ical warfare.  The  question  is  how  to 
best  respond  to  the  threat.  Our  cur- 
rent stockpile  of  chemical  weapons  ex- 
ceeds any  reasonable  definition  of  suf- 
ficiency for  a  deterrent.  For  every 
chemical  weapon  we  use  in  battle,  a 
more  effective,  conventional  weapon  is 
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ncrlficed.  An  enemy's  chemical  war- 
fare capability  Is  not  destroyed  by  a 
chemical  response:  it  is  destroyed  by  a 
conventional  response.  Of  course,  we 
must  remain  steadfast  in  our  pursuit 
of  Improved  protective  clothing  for 
our  men  and  women  in  uniform.  This 
Is  our  most  effective  Insurance  against 
chemical  wei^wns. 

But  clearly,  the  initiation  of  a  new 
technology  which  will  ultimately  cost 
this  Nation  many  billions  of  dollars 
and  which  could  shatter  the  pnMV>ects 
for  anns  control  Is  not  a  sound  re- 
sponse. It  is  an  irrational  reqjonse  and 
I  believe  the  public  knows  this.  Chemi- 
cal weapons  do  not  klU  soldiers,  who 
are  protected,  they  only  kill  civilians. 

Last  year.  Mr.  President,  I  held  ex- 
tensive hearings  in  the  Appropriations 
Committee  on  this  issue.  For  every 
point  the  administration  raised  in  de- 
fense of  this  program,  expert  wit- 
nesses from  diplomatic,  scientific,  and 
military  fields  offered  a  cogent  rebut- 
tal. Regardless  of  what  one  believes 
about  the  adequacy  of  the  current 
stockpile  or  the  viability  of  new  binary 
weapons,  to  produce  them  now  with- 
out having  given  arms  control  a  thor- 
ough opportunity  would  not  only  be 
unjustifiable,  it  would  be  unconscion- 
able. 

yii.  F>resident.  my  colleagues  and  I 
will  have  more  to  say  about  this  pro- 
gram as  time  goes  on.  Let  it  suffice  to 
say  at  this  juncture  that  the  produc- 
tion of  new  chemical  weapons  will  di- 
minish our  national  security  rather 
than  enhance  lt.« 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
the  danger  posed  to  our  society  by 
toxic  chemicals  Is  severe  and  growing. 
E^h  year  we  learn  more  about  the 
threats  posed  by  new  and  exotic  sub- 
stances that  have  become  ever  present 
in  oiu-  lives  and  commerce.  Each  year 
we  learn  more  about  the  need  to 
devise  safeguards  for  our  people  or  to 
forgo  the  manufacture  or  use  of  cer- 
tain substances.  Undoubtedly,  we  will 
learn  even  more  in  the  future. 

This  general  concern  about  toxic 
substances  becomes  specific  and  press- 
ing in  the  case  of  toxic  chemicals  pur- 
posely held  by  govenmients  as  weap- 
ons of  war.  The  more  than  1  million 
casualties,  including  90,000  deaths  and 
100,000  permanent  disabilities,  from 
the  use  of  chemical  weapons  in  World 
War  I,  should  give  us  pause  in  contem- 
plating the  resumption  of  production 
or  use  of  chemical  weapons. 

International  efforts  since  World 
War  I  to  control  the  use  of  chemical 
weapons,  including  the  signing  of  the 
1925  Geneva  Protocol,  and  to  seek  a 
total  ban  on  their  production  and 
stockpiling  are  a  testament  to  the  hor- 
rors attendant  to  the  use  of  such 
weapons  during  that  war. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  join 
in  cosponsoring  S.  994,  which  would 
prohibit  the  expenditure  of  funds  for 
the  production  of  chemical  weapons 


and  call  on  the  President  to  intensify 
efforts  to  achieve  a  ban  on  such  pro- 
duction. In  doing  so.  I  am  luwOTdatlng 
myself  with  those  of  my  colleagues 
who  have  been  most  active  in  inform- 
ing this  body  as  to  the  shortcondngs 
and  dangers  of  U.S.  plans  to  resume 
production  of  chemical  weapons. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States 
halted  the  production  of  chemical 
weapons  on  its  own  in  1969.  convinced 
that  the  tens  of  thousands  of  muni- 
tions already  stockpiled  were  adequate 
to  deter  the  use  of  such  weapons  by 
others  and  that  international  agree- 
ments limiting  or  banning  chemical 
weapons  would  serve  the  national  se- 
curity interest  better  than  simply 
adding  tens  of  thousands  more  artil- 
lery shells,  bombs  or  spray  tanks. 

Those  who  would  overturn  this  prior 
decision  argue  that  a  resimiption  of 
chemical  weapons  production  is  neces- 
sary to  modernize  and  present  a  more 
credible  deterrent. 

In  cosponsorbog  this  bill,  I  take  a  dif- 
ferent approach.  I  believe  a  soimder 
and  more  logical  course  is  to  reduce 
the  threat  of  chemical  weapons  use 
and  proliferation,  to  concentrate  on 
improving  our  defensive  equipment 
and  capabilities  and  to  intensify  our 
efforts  to  achieve  a  total  ban  on  the 
production,  possession,  and  use  of 
chemical  weapons. 

It  was  not  by  accident  that  the  Con- 
gress, in  1982.  decided  this  was  the 
preferred  course.  The  Congress  found 
renewed  production  of  chemical  weap- 
ons marginal  at  best,  given  the  long 
list  of  real  defense  needs  that  must  be 
addressed.  It  also  felt  that  the  risks 
posed  by  these  weapons  were  not 
worth  the  potential  hazards  they 
could  occasion.  However  small  initial 
investments  in  weapons  may  seem, 
they  eventually  lead  to  major  expendi- 
tures. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  endorse  poten- 
tially multibillion  dollar  programs 
that  are  only  marginal,  particularly  in 
a  time  of  record  deficits.  I  also  believe 
we  should  be  working  to  eliminate 
these  weapons,  not  encourage  their 
production  and  use.  A  verifiable  ban 
ob  chemical  weapons  has  been  a  na- 
tional security  objective  for  14  years. 
Efforts  are  goinig  forward  at  the 
Geneva-based  Committee  on  Disarma- 
ment. We  should  support  these  efforts 
and  not  rush  into  unnecessary  produc- 
tion. 

No  one  is  under  any  illusion  about 
the  ease  with  which  such  negotiations 
may  be  concluded.  Questions  about 
verification,  the  place  for  legitimate 
commercial  facilities,  and  many  other 
complex  issues  must  be  resolved. 

Some  are  skeptical  that  an  accepta- 
ble agreement  is  possible  and  are  pre- 
pared to  move  quickly  to  renew  chemi- 
cal weapons  production.  Certainly  we 
must  move  carefully,  but  we  cannot 
allow  skepticism  to  blind  us  to  the  op- 
portunities for  progress  that  do  exist. 


We  maintain  a  chemical  wemrans 
stockpile  now  that  is  neither  obsolete 
nor  deteri(»tUing.  We  are  maHTiy  i^g- 
nif  leant  strikes  in  modernizing  our  de- 
fense capabilities  and  we  are  pursuing 
an  agreement  that  would  eliminate 
the  threat  of  chemical  weapons  and 
the  proliferation  of  such  weapons  in 
other  national  stockpiles. 

Renewed  production  of  chemical 
wemwns  costing  billions  of  dollars 
through  the  rest  of  this  decade  would 
add  nothing  to  our  national  security 
and  would  only  increase  the  risks 
posed  by  these  horrible  weM>ons.« 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
LEVIN 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  is  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


UNITED  STATES.  ALLIED.  AND 
SOVIET  NAVAL  ACQUISITIONS 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  an 
understatement  to  say  that  the  admin- 
istration's request  for  defense  spend- 
ing in  fiscal  1984  has  generated  ex- 
treme controversy.  Throughout  the 
Nation,  Americans  are  asking  why  the 
Defense  Department  needs  10  percent 
growth  in  outlays  and  budget  author- 
ity, after  inflation,  while  the  programs 
and  services  of  the  rest  of  the  Federal 
Government  suffer  net  decreases. 

The  administration  has  been  unable 
to  provide  a  convincing  response.  In- 
stead, this  administration  has  resorted 
to  extreme  and  exaggerated  state- 
ments about  Soviet  strengths  and 
American  and  allied  weaknesses  to  sell 
its  defense  program. 

The  President  has  been  a  flagrant 
offender  in  this  regard,  even  though 
many  of  his  statements  are  contradict- 
ed by  both  the  historical  record  and 
indeed  our  Nation's  highest  military 
leaders. 

In  his  "Star  Wars"  speech  just  2 
weeks  ago,  the  President  said  that  "a 
decade  of  neglecting  our  military 
forces  has  called  into  question  our 
ability  to  'keep  the  peace'."  Last  No- 
vember, he  declared  that  "in  virtually 
every  measiu^  of  military  power,  the 
Soviet  Union  enjoys  a  decided  advan- 
tage," a  statement  contradicted  by  the 
Library  of  Congress. 

In  fact,  in  a  moment.  I  shall  present 
the  results  of  a  special  Library  of  Con- 
gress study  I  requested  which  shows 
that,  during  the  1970's— the  supposed 
decade  of  neglect— the  United  States 
alone  acquired  almost  twice  as  many 
major,  conventional  combat  surface 
ships,  aircraft  carriers,  and  large  am- 
phibious ships  as  did  the  Soviet  Union. 

When  you  add  the  naval  acquisitions 
of  our  major  allies  and  the  Soviet's 
allies  to  these  totals,  the  disparity  in 
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our  favor  becomes  even  greater,  ac- 
conitng  to  this  study.  As  far  as  the 
naval  balance  is  concerned,  the  claims 
that  there  was  a  decade  of  neglect,  or 
that  we  have  somehow  lost  our  mari- 
time superiority,  are  groundless,  based 
on  a  careful  reading  of  this  special 
analysis. 

To  Justify  his  claims,  the  President 
resorts  to  selective  conwarlsons  of  the 
military  equipment  inventories  and 
production  rates  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  Two  weeks  ago. 
for  example,  we  were  told  that  the 
Soviet  Union  had  produced  61  attack 
submarines  between  1974  and  1982. 
while  the  United  States  had  produced 
only  27.  In  armored  vehicles,  including 
tanks,  we  were  told  we  have  been  out- 
produced 54.000  to  11.200. 

The  list  of  misleading  comparisons 
also  Included  statements  about  our 
strategic  nuclear  deterrent  forces, 
which  the  President  declared  are  "in- 
creasingly obsolete."  He  repeated  this 
theme  before  the  Los  Angeles  World 
Affairs  Council  when  he  said.  "Our  B- 
52  strategic  bombers  are  older  than 
many  of  the  pUots  who  fly  them;  if 
they  were  automobiles,  they  would 
qualify  as  antiques." 

What  the  President  did  not  give  us 
in  these  speeches  is  a  fuU  and  bal- 
anced presentotion  of  the  military 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  ourselves 
and  the  Soviets— both  qualitatively 
and  quantitatively.  Nor  did  he  address 
the  relative  capabilities  of  our  allies 
and  the  Soviets'  allies,  and  these  are 
crucial  factors  in  assessing  the  overall 
military  balance. 

And  the  President  certainly  did  not 
tell  us  what  some  of  our  top  military 
leaders  have  been  saying  recenUy 
about  the  state  of  this  balance. 

The  President  did  not  mention  that 
Gen.  Frederick  Kroesen.  the  com- 
mander of  all  U.S.  Army  troops  in 
Europe  as  well  as  of  s<Hne  allied  West 
German  and  Canadian  forces,  has  said: 
It  disappoints  me  to  bear  people  talk 
about  the  overwhelming  Soviet  conventicm- 
al  military  strength.  We  can  defend  the  bor- 
ders of  Western  Europe  with  what  we  have. 
I've  never  asked  for  a  larger  force. 

This  is  the  military  leader  who  wlU 
face  many  of  those  armored  vehicles 
to  which  the  President  referred. 

The  President  did  not  mention  that 
Adm.  M.  Staser  Holcomb,  the  com- 
mander of  our  Navy's  7th  Fleet,  which 
is  forward  deployed  in  the  Western 
Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans  against 
many  of  those  Soviet  attack  subma- 
rines, has  said  he  thinks  his  forces 
would  defeat  the  large  Soviet  Pacific 
Fleet  if  war  ever  came. 

The  President  also  did  not  report 
what  the  commander  of  the  Air 
Force's  Strategic  Air  Command,  which 
Includes  most  of  our  nuclear  forces, 
had  to  say  about  his  supposedly  obso- 
lete and  antique  bombers.  Gen.  Bennle 
Davis  said: 


SAC  can  perform  Its  mission  today.  We 
iY»fiTitji«  two  very  potent  legs  of  the  Triad. 
The  B-63  and  FB-111  are  stiU  very  effective 
bombers— we  have  not  let  them  atrophy, 
but  have  implemented  modifications  that 
have  kept  pace  with  the  expanding,  improv- 
ing Soviet  threat. 

The  continued  unwillingness  to 
temper  its  defense  budget  Justifica- 
tions with  military  and  fiscal  reality 
and  continued  use  of  extreme  exagger- 
ated rhetoric  are  fast  eroding  what- 
ever remains  of  the  public  consensus 
to  strengthen  our  defense  capabilities 
in  needed  areas. 

A  prime  example  of  the  administra- 
tion's misguided  defense  budget  prior- 
ities, and  of  the  way  it  tries  to  sell 
them  to  the  American  people,  is  its 
overly  ambitious  naval  expansion  pro- 
gram. The  600-shIp  Navy  it  proposes 
to  build,  centered  around  15  carrier 
battle  groups,  would  be  the  wrong 
Navy  for  any  future  war  with  the 
Soviet  Union  because  it  would  concen- 
trate our  precious  sea-based  strike  air- 
craft on  too  few  ships  of  increasing 
vulnerability. 

This  administration  has  emphasized 
two  themes  in  trying  to  Justify  this 
Navy  shipbuilding  program— that  our 
Navy  has  lost  its  thin  edge  of  maritime 
superiority  against  the  Soviet  Navy, 
and  that  the  1970's  was  a  "decade  of 
neglect"  in  the  U.S.  military  shipbuild- 
ing program. 

Navy  Secretary  John  F.  Lehman,  Jr., 
established  the  outlines  of  this  argu- 
ment 2  years  ago.  when  he  declared  on 
February  5.  1981.  before  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee: 

In  the  last  few  years,  while  we  endlessly 
rebalanced  our  cost  effectiveness  equations, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  built  aOmost  three 
times  as  many  major  warships  as  we.  So 
after  more  than  a  decade  of  these  adverse 
trends,  I  believe  that  our  former  narrow 
margin  of  superiority  is  gone. 

Early  last  year,  I  asked  the  Library 
of  Congress  to  examine  the  shipbuild- 
ing programs  of  the  United  States  and 
its  major  allies.  I  wanted  to  find  out 
whether  the  historical  record  support- 
ed this  assessment. 

The  Library  of  Congress  recently  de- 
livered its  report  to  me  entitled 
"United  States.  Allied,  and  Soviet 
Naval  Ship  Acquisitions,  1970-1979." 
Its  findings  provide  a  far  different  per- 
spective on  this  period  than  Secretary 
Lehman  would  have  you  believe,  and  I 
want  to  present  those  findings  for  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people  to 
consider. 

A  close  analysis  of  this  report  shows 
that  during  the  decade  of  supposed  ne- 
glect, the  United  States  and  its  allies 
outbuilt  the  Soviets  and  their  allies, 
200  ships  to  109,  in  the  major  catego- 
ries of  ships  directly  related  to  an  abil- 
ity to  wage  a  conventional  war  on  the 
high  seas.  In  some  categories,  the 
margin  of  Western  superiority  has 
been  almost  2  to  1. 

In  terms  of  numbers  of  ships  and 
total   tonnage   delivered   during   the 


1970's  the  Soviets  are  only  close  to  the 
West  because  they  built  significant 
numbers  of  ships  in  categories  which 
have  limited,  if  any  relationship  to  the 
ability  to  fight  an  open-ocean,  global, 
conventional  naval  campaign.  Those 
ships  include  strategic  ballistic  missile 
submarines,  small  surface  combatants 
for  coastal  patrol  and  with  limited 
open  ocean  capabilities,  small  amphib- 
ious ships  and  large  auxiliary /support 
ships. 

In  one  of  the  ship  classes  most  publi- 
cized by  our  Navy  as  an  overwhelming 
Soviet  threat— attack  submarines— the 
United  States  and  its  allies  actually 
outbuilt  the  Soviets  and  their  allies  in 
both  nuclear  and  conventionally  pow- 
ered vessels  87  to  70. 

Based  on  their  1970's  building  rates 
for  large  amphibious  ships,  the  Sovi- 
ets' allegedly  vaimted  ci^Mibillty  to  in- 
tervene militarily  in  far  away  locations 
such  as  the  Persian  Gulf  becomes 
much  more  manageable.  The  United 
States  alone  had  an  overwhelming 
edge  in  this  category  during  the 
1970's.  including  the  construction  of 
five  laxge  multipurpose  amphibious  as- 
sault ships  which  also  could  be  consid- 
ered light  aircraft  carriers.  Our  edge 
in  numbers  was  34  to  24.  and  our 
margin  in  tonnage,  which  is  a  clear 
measure  of  the  capacity  to  transport 
and  land  troops  and  equipment,  virtu- 
ally ecUpsed  the  U.S.S.R..  335,600  to 
89  850. 

'The  United  States  alone  built  2  large 
aircraft  carriers  for  a  total  of  163.200 
tons:  the  Soviets  built  none,  although 
they  did  deliver  two  medium  carriers 
totaling  only  64,000  tons. 

In  major  surface  combatants,  the 
United  States  alone  outbuilt  the  Sovi- 
ets by  almost  a  3-to-l  numbers  and 
tonnage  margin  in  destroyers— 25  to  9 
and  145,750  tons  to  54,000  tons.  The 
numbers/tonnage  margin  in  frigates  is 
almost  2-to-l— 43  to  21  ships  and 
130,661  tons  to  72.450  tons.  Our  allies 
add  another  37  ships  and  144.897  tons 
to  the  frigate  equation. 

In  only  two  categories  of  surface 
combatants  did  the  Soviets  and  their 
allies  outbuild  the  United  States  and 
its  allies:  Cruisers  (7  to  5  and  57,400 
tons  to  49,122  tons)  and  smaller  frig- 
ates/patrol boats  (85  to  67  and  118.150 
tons  to  117,462  tons).  The  latter  are 
hardly  the  scourge  of  the  high  seas 
and  are  much  more  suited  to  Inland 
sea/coastal  operations. 

The  greatest  difference  between  the 
Western  and  Soviet  naval  shipbuilding 
programs  according  to  the  Library  of 
Congress  comes  in  the  strategic  nucle- 
ar arena,  where  the  Soviets  built  56 
missile  submarines  (SSBN's)  and  our 
French  allies  built  4.  The  United 
States  delivered  no  such  vessels  in  the 
1970's.  but  that  is  because  we  did  not 
need  to,  having  finished  our  major 
SSBN  program  in  the  previous  decade. 
It  was  the  Soviets  who  were  so  far 


behind  in  this  category  and  who  had 
to  catch  up,  which  accounts  for  their 
large  SSBN  program.  The  United 
States  did  begin  construction  of  nine 
new  Trident  mlssUe  submarines  during 
the  last  decade,  however,  so  our  own 
missile  submarine  fleet  would  be  main- 
tained in  the  1980's  and  beyond. 

Mr.  President,  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress report  answers  the  administra- 
tion's argument  that  we  lost  our  mari- 
time superiority  during  the  last 
decade.  The  historical  facts  Just  do  not 
support  such  a  conclusion. 

These  facts  also  demonstrate  that 
our  Navy  should  stop  minimizing  the 
contributions  of  oiu*  major  allies  when 
it  describes  the  naval  balance  world- 
wide. We  would  not  fight  alone  against 
the  Soviets  and  their  allies,  and  it  is 
misleading  to  eliminate  our  own  allies 
from  any  assessment  of  the  strengths 
and  weaknesses  of  both  sides. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  question 
that  we  need  to  have  a  vigorous  Navy 
shipbuilding  program  each  year.  Main- 
taining a  proper  maritime  balance  be- 
tween the  West  and  the  Soviet  Union 
and  its  allies  requires  appropriate 
maintenance  and  modernization  of  our 
fleets. 

However,  this  does  not  mean  that  we 
have  to  make  budget  decisions  regard- 
ing the  Navy  based  on  one-sided  data 
any  more  than  we  should  throw 
money  at  any  other  Government  pro- 
gram-military or  domestic.  If  the 
Navy  cannot  Justify  its  expansion  pro- 
gram on  the  basis  of  a  more  balanced 
presentation  of  the  comparative 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  ourselves 
and  our  adversaries  including  our  re- 
spective allies— something  I  am  skepti- 
cal it  can  do— then  Congress  must  re- 
strain the  administration's  more  gran- 
diose plans. 

Congress  should  rescind  its  approval 
of  one,  if  not  both,  of  the  nuclear  air- 
craft carriers  it  authorized  last  year, 
Mr.  President.  That  money  could  be 
better  spent  on  other  Navy  programs 
or  programs  for  the  other  services,  or 
it  could  not  be  spent  at  all  to  help 
reduce  our  budget  outlajrs  and  deficits 
during  the  next  5  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
summary  chart  I  have  prepared  on  the 


Library  of  Congress  report  as  well  as  a 
copy  of  the  report  itself. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRO,  as  follows: 
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UinTED  States,  Allied,  ahd  Soviet  Naval 

Ship  AcQtnsinoNS,  1970-79 

niTRODncnoR 

This  paper  is  an  analysis  of  the  U.S.,  VS.- 
allied,  and  Soviet  naval  siiip  acquisitions 
during  the  1970's.>  In  part,  it  expands  and 
amends  the  CRS  report  entitled  "Compari- 
son of  n.S.  and  UJS.S.R.  Naval  Shipbuild- 
ing", authored  by  Alva  M.  Bowen  in  March 
1976.  Basic  information  for  the  report  was 
drawn  from  Jane's  Fighting  Ships  for  the 
years  in  question,  especially  the  1980-1981 
edition.  In  addition,  information  from  Mi- 
chael Mccgwire  (of  the  Brooking  Institu- 
tion) and  Joel  Wit  (an  independent  military 
analyst)  was  significant  in  tabulating  Soviet 
naval  ship  acquisitions.  Only  warships  of 
over  750  tons  standard  displacement  were 
considered.'  Small  aircraft/helicopter  carri- 
ers configured  as  amphibious/vertical  as- 
sault ships,  however,  were  treated  separate- 
ly (as  small  aircraft  carriers).  A  section  tab- 


ulating auxiliary  and  support  ships  has  been 
included.  While  these  ships  are  not.  In 
thonselves,  warships,  they  contribute  to  the 
effectiveness  of  gun,  missile  and  aircraft 
platforms.  In  addition,  they  consimie  shlp- 
buOding  resources.  The  aiudysis  does  not  ad- 
dress the  ship  conversion  programs  execut- 
ed by  all  of  the  navies  during  the  10-year 
period  considered. 

CRS-3 

Analysis  of  a  10-year  period  shows  trends 
of  naval  construction  in  terms  of  niuibers 
of  ships  and  gross  tonnage,  even  if  those 
ships  procured  during  the  period  do  not  re- 
flect the  actual  distribution  of  ship  tjrpes  in 
the  fleet.  Thus,  for  example,  analysis  of  in- 
formation contained  in  the  appendix  to  this 
report  shows  that  the  Soviet  Union  could 
sustain  a  fleet  of  1101  ships  (of  all  types)  if 
the  1970-1979  building  rates  were  main- 
tained. The  force  in  being  at  the  end  of  1982 
was  about  900.  Likewise,  the  United  States 
could  sustain  a  navy  of  480  ships  (including 
certain  Coast  Guard  assets).  The  1982  force 
(including  C^ast  Guard  cutters  and  ice- 
breakers) numbered  538.  (Many  of  these  are 
older  destroyers  and  Coast  Guard  cutters 
which  will  be  retired  without  a  "one-for- 
one'  replacement  by  new  construction  ves- 
sels.) When  Western  ally  shipbuilding  is 
added  to  U.S.  shipbuilding,  the  sustaiii&ble 
number  rises  to  1047  ships.  Howeven  it 
should  be  understood  that  a  10-year  period 
is  too  short  a  horizon  to  predict  future  fleet 
compositions.  For  example,  the  U.S.  Navy 
acquired  no  ballistic  missile  submarines 
during  the  period  encompassed  by  this 
report  while  the  Soviet  Navy  acquired  56. 
Yet  both  navies  are  expected  to  mnintAin 
SSBN  fleets  for  the  foreseeable  future.  The 
analysis  in  this  report  is  useful  in  showing 
the  relative  size  of  the  shipbuilding  efforts 
and  some  indication  of  the  priority  given 
the  various  ship  types,  but  must  be  consid- 
ered in  relation  to  other  factors  such  as  the 
age  of  the  various  ship  classes.  Ship  service 
life  is  a  major  component  (along  with'' 
annual  building  rate)  in  determining  the 
size  fleet  that  any  navy  can  sustain  over  sev- 
eral decades,  Thus  for  example,  if  a  navy 
constructs  10  ships  every  year,  each  with  a 
service  life  of  30  years,  at  the  end  of  30 
years  the  fleet  will  number  300  ships. 
Thereafter,  each  n.nnimi  increment  of  10 
ships  only  replaces  those  aging  ships  that 
retire  from  the  fleet,  thus  sustaining  a  300- 
ship  navy.  The  following  table  summarizes 
ship  acquisitions  by  the  Eastern  and  West- 
era  blocs. 


TABLE  l.-SUMMARY  OF  NAVAL  SHIP  ACQUISITIONS,  1970-79,  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES,  NATO  (INaUDING  FRANCE).  AND  PAOFIC  ALLIES,  AND  THE  SOVIET  UNION 
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■  Soviet-alUed  Navftl  shipbuildins  for  their  own 
navies  was  minor  and  was  Included  in  Soviet  ship- 
buildins In  this  report. 


*  According  to  Jane's  Dictionary  of  Naval  Tenns, 
standard  displacement  Is  defined  as  the  "theoreU- 


cal  but  accurate  weicht  of  vessel  fully  manned  and 
equipped,  with  stores  and  ammunition  but  without 
fuel  or  reserve  feed-water. 
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Table  I  permita  comparison  of  both  num- 
bers and  displacements  of  ships  delivered. 
Neither  comparison  is  adequate  by  Itself, 
but  taken  together  an  Informed  Judgment 
of  the  relative  resource  expenditure  and  re- 
sulting capability  Is  possible  when  compar- 
ing displacements  of  similar  ships.  Care 
should  be  exercised  in  comparing  displace- 
ments of  H<«riinn>r  shlps,  sincc,  for  exam- 
ple, an  escort  will  probably  be  more  costly 
and  have  entirely  different  capabilities  than 
a  much  larger  cargo-type  ship.  Likewise,  a 
nuclear  submarine  is  more  costly  to  procure 
and  is  (m  the  whole  more  capable  than  a 
conventionally-powered  submarine  of  the 
same  displacement,  in  terms  of  endurance 
and  underwater  speed.  Since  the  data  re- 
flect composites  in  the  case  of  the  United 
SUtes  and  its  allies,  international  political 
implications  (especiaUy  those  involving  spe- 
cific allies  with  the  Soviet  Union)  which 
affect  naval  planning  must  be  considered. 
Thus,  should  a  NATO  ally  opt  for  neutrality 
during  an  East-West  conflict  outside  the 
NATO  region,  those  fighting  ships  would 
not  be  available  to  engage  the  enemy.  Like- 
wiae,  many  NATO- Warsaw  Pact  conflict  sce- 
narios envision  a  war  limited  to  the  Europe- 
an theater.  In  such  an  event,  assets  of  Pacif- 
ic allies  might  not  be  avaUable.  With  these 
limitations  in  mind,  the  following  observa- 
tions on  the  data  contained  in  table  1  are 
made. 

Comparison  of  ship  deliveries,  1970-79 
For  the  period  studied,  the  Soviet  Union 
outbuilt  the  United  States  in  numbers  of 
ships  by  129%.  Total  Soviet  tonnage  exceed- 
ed United  SUtes  tonnage  by  33%  during  the 
period.     When    NATO    allies    (including 
France)  are  included  in  the  calculations, 
Soviet  ship  acquisitions  exceed  total  NATO 
acquisitions  by  18%.  Total  Soviet  tonnage 
acquisition,  however,  exceeds  NATO  levels 
by  less  than  1%.  If  Pacific  allies'  acquisi- 
tions are  added  to  these  totals,  Soviet  acqui- 
sitions exceed  VS.  and  Allied  ship  acquisi- 
tions by  5%,  but  total  allied  tonnage  ac- 
quired exceeds  Soviet  construction  by  5%. 
Empttasis  oif  shipbuilding  programs 
During  the  period  studied,  the  four  groups 
considered  acquired  naval  ships  in  a  manner 
irniphMfarfng     differing     naval     strategies. 
Soviet.  U.S.,  and  NATO  (specifically  British 
and  French)  navies  started,  or  continued, 
building  nuclear  submarine  forces  to  take 
advantage  of  the  revolution  in  underseas 
wufare  conveyed  by  nuclear  power  technol- 
ogy.   (However,    both    Soviet    and    NATO 
navies  also  continued  to  procure  convention- 
ally-powered submarines.  The  United  States 
did  not.)  The  United  States  Navy  acquired 
several  nuclear-powered  surface  combatants 
(large  aircraft  carriers  and  cruisers).  The 
Soviet  Navy  restricted  surface  ship  nuclear 
applications  to  large  icebreakers  during  the 


decade.*  The  NATO  and  Pacific  allies' 
navies  have  eschewed  nuclear-powered  sur- 
face ships,  considering  them  too  expensive. 
The  following  table  Illustrates  some  basic 
differences  in  emphasis  between  the  variotis 
navies,  expressing  percentage  of  tonnage  ac- 
quired during  the  197&-1979  time  frame  for 
various  categories  of  ships. 

TABIE  2.-PERCENT  OF  TOTAL  NAVAL  TONNAfiE  ACQUIRED 
(1970-79)  BY  NAVIES  UNDER  CONSIDERATION,  DIS- 
TRIBUTED BY  MAJOR  CATEGORY  > 
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Table  2  illustrates  the  greater  emphasis 
that  the  Soviet  Union  placed  on  the  pro- 
curement of  submarines,  compared  to  U.S. 
and  allied  efforts.  By  the  same  token,  the 
allies  concentrated  substantially  on  prociu*- 
ment  of  surface  ships.  At  least  in  relative 
effort,  the  Soviets  did  not. 
Average  displacement  of  aU  ships  delivered 

Table  3  shows  that  average  displacement 
of  ships  delivered  to  each  group  during  the 
1970-1979  time  period. 

TABLE  3.-AVERAfiE  DtSPlACEMENT  IN  TONS 
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To  a  considerable  extent,  the  high  U.S. 
figure  reflects  the  naval  construction  pro- 
gram to  modernize  the  auxiliary  support 
fleet  and  construct  a  20-knot-capable  am- 
phibious force. 

Average  number  of  ships  delivered  per  year 
Table  4  shows  the  size  navy  that  could  be 
sustained  if  the  building  rates  of  the  1970- 
1979  time  period  were  maintained,  assuming 
an  average  service  life  of  30  years. 
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» The  Soviet  Navy  Is  believed  to  have  constructed 
a  nuclear  powered  cruiser,  which  nuiy  have  com- 
menced sea  trials  In  1980.  Whether  this  presages  a 
major  effort  to  construct  a  surface  nuclear  navy  by 
the  Sovieta  Is  atiU  a  matter  of  conjecture  and 
debate. 


TABLE  4.-SUSTAINABLE  NAVIES  IN  TERMS  OF  1970-79 
BUIUNNG  RATES 
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As  table  4  Indicates,  the  sustainable  Soviet 
Navy  substantially  outnumbers  the  sustain- 
able VS.  Navy.  NATO  including  U.S.  equals 
Warsaw  Pact  sustainable  tonnage,  but  falls 
short  in  numbers  (by  16%).  When  Pacific 
ally  shipbuilding  is  added,  the  sustainable 
number  of  ships  built  in  the  west  almost 
equals  that  of  the  Soviet  Bloc.  Western  sus- 
tainable toimage  exceeds  Soviet  Bloc  sus- 
tainable tonnage  by  5%. 

Analyses  of  specific  ship  categories 
The  following  section  discusses  the  13  cat- 
egories delineated  in  table  1. 
Category  1:  Surface  Combatante  (750-3.000 

Tons) 
The  lower  tonnage  figure  was  selected  to 
permit  inclusion  of  the  very  capable  Soviet 
Tarantul-  and  Nanuchka-class  missile  cor- 
vettes and  the  Grisha-class  gun  corvette,  as 
well  as  the  950-ton  French  Type  A69-class 
missile/gun  corvette,  now  building.  Ships  of 
these  classes  have  a  limited  range.  While 
primarily  designed  for  inshore  operations, 
the  Soviet  corvettes  have  been  spotted  In 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  North  Sea.  The 
Nanuchka-class  is  armed  with  the  SS-N-9 
anti-shipping  missile  (range:  60  miles),  indi- 
cating that  it  could  be  used  to  interdict 
allied  shipping  during  a  NATO  war.  By  the 
same  token,  the  French  Type  A89  Is  arable 
of  being  fitted  with  the  Exocet  anti-ship- 
ping missile,  thus  giving  it  some  capability 
against  large  surface  combatants. 

NATO  allies  have  procured  category  1 
ships  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  reflecting  dif- 
ferent mission  requirements  (antisubmarine 
warfare  [ASWl.  limited  antialr  warfare 
[AAWl,  coastal  area  sea-control,  and  in- 
shore warfare).  Weapons  siiites  (i.e..  the 
ship's  array  of  weapons)  reflect  mission  cri- 
teria. They  usually  carry  an  ASW  helicopter 
or  surface-to-surface  missiles  (SSMs)  as  the 
"main  battery".  They  are  usually  armed 
with  one  dual  purpose  cannon  (often  3'/ 
76mm).  Radius-of -action  and  sea-keeping 
qualities  of  category  1  ships  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  toimage  spectrum  are  often  limit- 
ed. Beyond  the  Type  A69  French  corvettes 
discussed  above,  NATO  navies  have  pro- 
cured a  significant  number  of  category  1 
ships.  For  example,  Britain  and  France 
(both  of  which  still  maintain  sizeable,  multi- 


purpoae  navtea)  procured,  respectively,  13 
and  10  of  theae  ships. 

The  British  ahlps.  displacing  over  2.000 
tons,  are  capable  of  supporting  a  range  of 
naval  activtties  (screening  carrlen,  amphlM- 
ous  groups,  and  oonvoya;  oonductiiig  limited 
Indepetxlent  ASW  operations).  On  the  other 
hand,  the  10  corvettes  constructed  by  Portu- 
gal during  the  early  1970b  are  of  more  limit- 
ed capability,  dedgned  primarily  to  police 
Portugal's  former  colonies  in  Africa.  The 
four  Belgian  Weilingen-dan  frigates  repre- 
sent a  departure  by  that  country  from  tradi- 
tional naval  policy.  Despite  the  fact  that 
Belgium  had  no  prior  naval  requirement 
beyond  coastal  defense,  the  Belgian  Navy 
has  acquired  ahlps  with  significant  aea-keep- 
Ing  capabilities  (almost  certainly  for  a  strict- 
ly NATO  application). 

Most  of  the  category  1  shipa  constructed 
by  Pacific  allies  were  built  in  Japan.  The  11 
Chlkugo-claas  frigates,  while  reasonably 
well-armed,  are  of  limited  endurance. 

The  three  category  1  ships  acquired  by 
the  United  States  dtuing  the  1070b  were 
Hamilton-clan  high  endurance  Coast  Ouard 
cutters.  Theae  ships  have  significant  ASW 
and  AAW  capabilities  and  could  function,  to 
some  extent,  as  naval  warships  during  war- 
time. The  successor  class  of  Coast  Ouard 
ships,  the  270-foot  medium  endurance  cut- 
ters now  building  are  much  closer  in  config- 
uration to  the  European  category  1  ships. 
Oiven  limited  range  and  endurance,  these 
ships  appear  more  suited  for  the  inshore 
warfare  role. 

Table  5  shows  the  average  number  and 
tonnage  of  ships  delivered  per  year  to  each 
group  diuing  the  1970-1979  time  period. 

TABLE  5.-AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  CATEGORY  I  SHIPS 
DELIVERED  PER  YEAR 
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Category  2:  Surface  Combatants  (3,000- 
5.500  Tons) 

Ships  In  this  category  are  capable  of  sus- 
tained performance,  operating  either  inde- 
pendently or  in  conjimction  with  other  war- 
ships. These  ships  are  usually  constructed 
by  governments  whose  navies  have  tradi- 
tionally responded  to  a  wide  range  of  naval 
requirements. 

Among  NATO  allies,  category  2  acquisi- 
tions have  been  most  prominent  in  the  cases 
of  Britain  (9).  France  (6),  Spain  (6),  (Canada 
(4),  and  the  Netherlands  (4).  Italy  and  Ger- 
many also  acquired  ships  In  this  dlq>laoe- 
ment  range  (respectively,  2  and  1).  Current 
planning  factors  by  NATO  allies  anticipate 
continued  procurement  of  category  2  sblpe. 
The  Netherlands  is  constructing  a  total  of 
12  Kortenaer  frigates  (3,500  tons  displace- 
ment). This  building  program  will  finish  in 
1983  or  1984.  Britain  has  two  category  2  con- 
struction programs:  (1)  a  total  of  6  Type  22 
(Battleaxe)  frigates,  and  (2)  a  total  of  14 
Type  42  (Sheffield)  destroyers.  Both  of 
these  programs  are  expected  to  complete  in 
the  19808.  Prance  Is  proceeding  with  the 
Type  C-70  (Oeorges  Leygues)  destroyer  pro- 
gram that  is  now  programmed  at  9  ships,  to 
be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  1980s.  Cana- 
dian planning  anticipated  a  new  class  of  de- 
stroyers. These,  however,  have  not  yet  been 
authorized,  have  been  subjected  to  repeated 


delays  (largely  aasodated  with  program  def- 
inition and  rising  unit  cost),  and.  as  of  now, 
have  been  postponed  Indefinitely,  ^lain 
plans  to  construct  three  American-derigned 
frigates  (FFO-7-cIaaB).  This  class  is  dis- 
cussed below. 

The  major  American  program  to  modern- 
ize the  ci^egory  2  ahip  fleet  Is  the  n*0-7 
(Oliver  Hazard  Perry)  program,  now 
planned  to  number  55  ships,  which  will  com- 
plete building  by  the  end  of  the  1980b.  FVO- 
7  frigates  have  capabilities  extending 
beyond  those  aaaodated  with  the  predeces- 
sor destroyo'  escorts  (DEb),  which  were  de- 
signed primarily  for  convoy  protection. 
RPO-7S  are  more  versatile,  permitting  par- 
ticipation in  a  range  of  naval  missioos 
beyond  ASW.  The  FFO-7s'  follow-on,  the 
rrA,  if  procured,  would  probably  have  a 
more  austere  weapons  suite,  lending  that 
ship  primarily  to  the  ASW/oonvoy  protec- 
tion role. 

The  PPO-7-claas  has  attracted  interest 
outside  the  United  States.  Australia  is  pro- 
curing four  (building  at  Todd  Shipyards,  Se- 
attie).  These  ships  will  significantly  increase 
Australian  sea  control/ ASW  capabilitieB  in 
home  waters. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  been  updating  its 
frigate  fleet  with  the  Krivak  I  and  Krivak  n 
ocean  escorts.  In  series  production  since 
1970,  26  of  these  ships  have  been  produced. 
Building  continues  and  they  are  expected  to 
replace  the  aging  Skory-class  destroyers 
which  completed  construction  in  10S4 
(many  of  which  have  been  placed  in  re- 
serve). 

Table  6  shows  the  average  number  of 
ships  delivered  per  year  to  each  group 
during  the  1970-1979  time  period. 

TABLE  6.-AVERAGE  NUMBtK  OF  CATEGORY  2  SMPS 
DELIVERED  PER  YEAR 
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As  table  6  Indicates,  allied  navies  built  sig- 
nificantly more  category  2  ships  than  the 
Soviet  Union  (almost  four  times  as  many). 

Category  3:  Surface  Combatants  (5.500- 
8.000  Tons) 

Aside  frtMn  the  British  light  cruiser,  Bris- 
tol, all  category  3  ships  are  either  Soviet-  or 
UJ3.-bullt.  (The  remaining  ships  of  the  Bris- 
tol class  were  cancelled:  (1)  as  costs  rose, 
and  (2)  as  the  aircraft  carriers  they  were  de- 
signed to  escort  were  deleted  from  the  Brit- 
ish shipbuilding  program.)  Other  allied 
navies  have  not  built  category  3  ships  and 
no  plans  for  their  construction  now  exist. 

The  United  States  built  25  of  the  original- 
ly projected  30  Spruance  (DD-963)  class  de- 
stroyers during  the  latter  1970s.  (The  re- 
maining five  ships  were  delivered  in  1980.) 
Four  ships  of  similar  hull  and  engineering 
design  but  with  significantly  greater  fire- 
power, origiiuaiy  constructed  for  Iran,  were 
recently  delivered  to  the  U.S.  Navy. 

A  31st  ship  of  the  Spniance-class  is  now 
building.  Whether  any  further  ships  of  this 
class  will  be  built  in  the  future  is  undeter- 
mined. Current  planning  factors  anticipate 
that  a  new  class  of  guided  missile  destroyer 
(DDG-51)  embodying  huU  and  machinery 
design  similar  to  the  Spruance-class  wlU 
enter  the  fleet  in  the  latter  1980s.  These 
ships  will  probably  have  a  fleet  air  defense 


capability  so  as  to  augment  the  CO-47  Aegis 
cruisers,  now  tmder  construction,  in  carrier 
battie  group  air  defense.  (The  CXl-47  pro- 
gram is  discussed  beVow.) 

The  Soviet  Union  completed  the  last  9  of 
10  Kresta  n  guided  mlssUe  cruisers  (al- 
though the  Soviet  Navy  refers  to  theae  as 
"large  anti-submarine  ships")  In  1977.  No 
further  ships  of  this  class  are  under  con- 
struction. Two  new  rlsssew  of  Category  3  de- 
stroyers are  In  production  (Udaloy  and  Sov- 
remennyy).  The  total  number  of  ahlps 
planned  for  theae  rlsimrn  is  unknown. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average 
number  of  ships  delivered  per  year  to  each 
group  during  the  1970-1079  time  period. 

TABLE  7.-AVBiAGE  NUMBa  OF  CATEGORY  3  SMPS 
DELIVERQ)  PER  YEAR 
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As  table  7  indicates,  the  United  States 
built  signlflcantiy  more  category  3  ships 
than  the  Soviet  Union  (almost  three  times 
as  many.) 

Category  4:  Surface  CombatanU  (8.000  TOns  ' 
and  up) 

Only  the  U.S.  and  Soviet  Navies  acquired 
surface  combatants  displacing  over  8.000 
tons  during  the  1970b.  (This  section  does  not 
discuss  aircraft  carriers  or  alr-capaUe 
ships.) 

The  United  States  cmnpleted  oonstructicm 
of  the  first  three  (of  four)  Virginia  (CON- 
38)  class  nuclear  powered  guided  miaBQe 
cruisers.  (The  last  ship  of  the  class  entered 
service  in  late  1980.)  Two  California  (CON- 
36)  class  cruisers  entered  service  in  the  mid- 
1970s.  However,  the  U.S.  Navy  plans  to  ac- 
quire 28  Ticonderoga  (CX3-47)  class  conven-  ' 
Uonally-powered  crulserg  during  the  1080b 
and  1990s.  These  shipB  have  the  same  basic 
hull  and  machinery  Huaoe*  as  the  ^mianoe- 
class  but  are  much  better  armed  and  carry 
the  Aegis  fleet  air  defense  system. 

The  Soviet  Union  completed  construction 
of  the  seven  ship  Kara-daas  (8.200  tons) 
guided  missile  cruisers  in  1978.  Three  cruis- 
ers of  larger  design  (12,000  tons  FL)  dubbed 
"Balcom  1"  by  NATO,  are  now  being  am- 
structed.  The  full  extent  of  this  buildlnc 
program  is  unknown.  Finally.  In  1980  the 
Soviet  Union  completed  the  first  Kirov-claas 
(30,000  ton)  battie  cruiser,  evidently  a  nucle- 
ar-powered, very  heavily-armed  ship  that 
could  perform  either  as  the  nucleus  of  a  sur- 
face action  group  or  the  principal  defensive 
unit  of  a  carrier  battie  group.  A  second 
Kirov  Is  now  building;  however,  the  extent 
of  the  class  building  program  is  unknown. 

The  following  table  describes  the  average 
number  of  category  4  ships  delivered  per 
year  to  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  during  the  1970-1979  time  period. 

TABLE  8.-AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  CATEGORY  4  SHIPS 
DELIVERED  PER  YEAR 
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As  Table  8  indicato.  the  Soviet  Navy  built 
■ignUtcantly  more  category  4  ships  than  the 
UJ8.  Navy  (40%). 
Category  5:  Small  Carriers  (Under  30.000 

Tons) 

The  United  SUtes  acquired  five  amphibi- 
ous ships  during  the  1970s  that  are  desig- 
nated "small  carriers"  for  the  purposes  of 
this  report  These  ships  were  the  first  four 
(of  five)  amphibious  assault  ships  of  the 
TaramHsIaas  and  the  last  ship  (of  seven)  of 
the  Iwo  Jima-cIasB.  The  fifth  Tarawa-class 
was  commisaioned  in  1980.  A  new  air-capa- 
ble ship  (now  derignated  LHD  may  be  pro- 
cured in  the  latter  1980s  or  early  1990s. 

Britain  acquired  no  carriers  during  the 
19708.  However,  construction  was  initiated 
on  three  light  carriers  (16.000  tons).  The 
first  of  these  (Invincible)  entered  the  fleet 
in  June  1980.  The  two  remaining  ships  are 
expected  to  be  commissioned  in  1982  and 
1985,  respectively.  However,  rising  costs 
have  clouded  the  British  naval  construction 
picture  and  so  these  ships  may  not  be  com- 
pleted. 

Italy  plans  to  build  a  light  helicopter  car- 
rier (possibly  capable  of  operating  fixed- 
wing  aiiXTaft).  If  constructed,  this  ship 
would  be  available  in  the  mid-1980s.  Austra- 
lia may  construct  a  carrier  to  replace  one 
now  approaching  retirement. 

Category  6:  Medium  Carriers  (30,000  to 

60,000  Tons) 
The  Soviet  Union  completed  the  first  two 
of  a  planned  four  mediimi  carriers  of  the 
Kiev  class  (32.000  tons).  While  these  ships 
are  designated  "anti-submarine  cruisers", 
they  have  some  air-superiority,  sea-control 
and  ground-attack  capability  inherent  in  or- 
ganic aircraft. 

Category  7:  Large  Carriers  (Over  60.000 

Tons) 
The  United  SUtes  completed  the  first  two 
of  a  projected  seven  or  more  Nimltz-class 
nuclear-powered  aircraft  carriers  during  the 
1970s. 

To  date,  no  other  navy  has  constructed 
nuclear-powered  aircraft  carriers.  However, 
there  is  evidence  that  the  Soviet  Union  may 
be  constructing  such  a  carrier  (75,000  tons). 
The  extent  of  the  Soviet  program  remains 
unknown. 

Category  8:  Large  Amphibious  Warfare 

Ships  (Over  3.000  Tons) 
Both  the  United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet 
Union  made  concerted  efforU  to  expand 
and  modernize  their  amphibious  warfare  ca- 
pabilities. The  United  SUtes  acquired  29 
large  amphibious  warfare  ships  (2  command 
ships.  5  transport  docks.  4  dock  landing 
ships,  and  18  tank  landing  ships).  A  new 
class  of  dock  landing  ships  (IjSD-41)  is  pro- 
jected to  replace  the  Thomaston  (U3D-28) 
class,  now  nearing  the  end  of  its  30-year 
service  life. 

The  Soviet  Union  acquired  24  ships  during 
the  1970s  (1  dock  landing  ship  [Ivan  Rogov], 
13  Ropucha-class  tank  landing  ships  [con- 
structed in  Poland],  and  10  Alllgator<]ass 
tank  landing  ships).  This  construction  effort 
does  not  reflect  the  large  civilian  shipbuild- 
ing program  which  included  many  vessels 
that  could  supplement  the  amphibious 
force.  Western  civilian  shipbuilding  is  not  as 
directly  tied  to  military  requirements  as 
Soviet  shipbuilding,  but  does  produce  some 
tonnage  usable  in  amphibious  operations. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average 
number  of  large  amphibious  warfare  ships 
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deUvered  to  each  navy  during  the  1970-1979 
Ume  period.* 

TABLE  9.-AVEIMGE  NUMBER  OF  CATEQORY  8  SHIPS 
DEUVERED  PER  YEAR 
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As  table  9  indicates,  the  United  SUtes 
built  significantly  more  large  amphibious 
warfare  ships  than  the  Soviet  Union  (21%). 
Category  9:  Small  Amphibious  Warfare 

Ships  (750-3.000  Tons) 
Designation  of  a  lower  tonnage  amphibi- 
ous warfare  ships  class  incorporates  into  the 
analysis  a  variety  of  ships  small  in  size  but 
significant  in  their  contribution  to  tactical 
mobility  in  coastal  regions.  For  the  most 
part,  tills  category  Includes  ships  designed 
to  deliver  small  numbers  of  tanks,  armored 
personnel  carriers,  troops,  and  cargo  over 
shori  distances  to  the  battlefield. 

The  ships  of  this  category  from  the 
NATO  and  Pacific  Allies  (Prance,  Turkey, 
U.K.,  and  Japan),  although  largely  the  same 
as  those  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  countries  and 
the  Soviet  Union  in  terms  of  size,  character- 
istics, and  mission,  all  come  from  a  line  of 
ships  introduced  in  the  1970s  (1974,  1979. 
1977,  and  1972  respectively). 

The  East  Oerman  ships  were,  similarly, 
acquired  between  1976  and  1979.  The  re- 
maining ships  of  this  category  acquired  by 
Poland  and  the  Soviet  Union,  on  the  other 
hand,  represent  ships  built  at  the  end  of  a 
production  line  begun  in  1961  at  a  shipyard, 
in  Gdansk,  Poland. 

The  U.S.  did  not  build  or  acquire  ships  of 
this  type  during  the  1970s. 
Category  10:  Ballistic  Iiflssile  Submarines 
While  Britain,  Prance,  the  United  SUtes 
and  the  Soviet  Union  have  aU  constructed 
ballistic  missUe  submarines  (SSBNs).  only 
Prance  and  the  Soviet  Union  acquired  them 
diu-lng  the  1970s. 

The  United  SUtes  is  now  proceeding  with 
construction  of  the  Ohio  class  SSBNs  of 
which  20-22  are  projected.  A  building  pro- 
gram of  this  magnitude  would  extend  well 
into  the  1990s. 

Britain  completed  construction  of  four 
SSBNs  In  1969.  The  government  has  an- 
nounced their  Intention  to  upgrade  their 
SSBN  foree  to  Trident  missiles.  This  may 
require  replacement  of  these  older  subma- 
rines. 

Prance  completed  the  first  four  of  five 
SSBNs  during  the  1970s.  The  last  ship  of 
this  class  was  commissioned  in  1980.  (Cur- 
rent planning  anticipates  construction  of 
the  first  of  (possibly)  two  SSBNs  of  a  more 
modem  class.  These  latter  submarines 
would  be  available  in  the  latter  1980s. 

The  Soviet  Union  constructed  a  total  of  56 
SSBNs  diulng  the  1970s,  a  monumental 
shipbuilding  program  Involving  submarines 
of  various  designs.  The  Soviets  are  ciurently 
proceeding  with  construction  of  more  DelU 
Ills  as  well  as  with  a  new  SSBN  designated 


Typhoon"  by  Western  analysts  which  will 
apparently  be  the  world's  largest  submarine. 
Category  11:  Nuclear  Powered  Attadc 
Submarines 
Nuclear-powered       attack       submarines 
(SSNs)  and  stmllar  submarines  armed  with 
crulae   miaalles   (SSONs)    have    been   con- 
structed by  Britain,  the  United  SUtea.  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  While  these  submarines 
have  different  characteristics  involving  dif- 
ferent levels  of  effort  in  construction,  they 
are  considered  together  for  the  purposes  of 
this  report. 

Britain  completed  construction  of  eight 
SSNs  (3  Churchill-claas  and  5  Swlftsure- 
claas).  A  sixth  Swlftaure-class  SSN  (the  last) 
entered  service  in  Ute  1980.  Current  plan- 
ning anticipates  construction  of  three  new 
SSNs  CTnifalgar-class),  which  should 
bectHne  available  in  the  1980s. 

Prance  Is  now  constructing  ite  first  three 
SSNs,  to  be  delivered  to  the  Prench  Navy 
during  the  1980s.  Several  more  ships  may  be 
acquired,  although  current  planning  U  un- 
certain. (Since  these  submarines  are  to  be 
armed  with  a  submarine-launched  variant  of 
the  Eixocet  anti-shipping  miasUe,  they  may 
be  designated  SSONs.) 

The  United  SUtes  acquired  30  SSNs 
during  the  1970s  (20  Sturgeon-class.  1  Lipa- 
comb-class.  and  9  Los  Angeles-class).  The 
Los  Angeles-class  Is  continuing  construction 
and  a  total  of  40  such  submarines  is  antici- 
pated. This  involves  a  building  effort  ex- 
tending at  least  to  the  end  of  the  1980s. 

The  Soviet  Union  acquired  34  SSNs  and 
SSONs  of  several  different  classes  during 
the  19708.  Construction  of  the  CharUe  H- 
class  SSGN  continues  at  a  modest  rate.  The 
Victor-class  SSN  Is  now  building  at  a  rate  of 
approximately  one  per  year.  A  new  Oscar 
class  SSN  has  been  reported.  Alfa-class 
SSNs.  with  hulls  of  titanium  alloy  and  thus 
ciU)able  of  very  high  speed  at  very  great 
depths,  are  building  at  the  rate  of  approxi- 
mately one  every  two  years.  Given  the  in- 
dustrial problems  Inherent  in  titanium  alloy 
manufacture  and  subsequent  hull  fabrica- 
tion, any  large-scale  effort  to  build  Alfa- 
class  SSNs  would  represent  a  significant  de- 
parture from  past  Soviet  SSN  construction 
practices. 

The  following  Uble  shows  the  average 
number  of  nuclear-powered  attack  subma- 
rines delivered  to  each  navy  during  the 
1970-1979  time  period. 

TABLE  lO.-AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  CATEGORY  11  SHIPS 
DELIVERED  PER  YEAR 
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As  Uble  10  indicates,  the  combined  NATO 
allies  buUt  somewhat  more  nuclear-powered 
attack  submarines  than  the  Soviet  Navy  (12 
percent). 

Category  12:  Conventionally  Powered 
Submarines 

WhUe  the  United  SUtes  has  not  con- 
structed a  diesel-electric-powered  submarine 
since  1959,  these  ships  provide  the  mainstay 
of  submersible  fighting  capabUlty  for  the 
great  majority  of  the  world's  navies.  NATO 
and  Pacific  allies  procured,  respectively  41 
and  8  of  these  submarines.  The  Soviet 
Union,  despite  ongoing  SSN  and  SSGN  con- 
struction programs,  acquired  36.  The  Soviet 
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ships  are  primarily  intended  for  coastal  de- 
fense since  such  submarines  operate  very  ef- 
fectively in  the  shallow  waters  that  sur- 
round the  USSR.  Also,  when  operating  on 
electric  power,  they  are  virtually  silent,  thus 
reducing  the  effectiveness  of  enemy  acous- 
tic detectors.  For  these  reasons,  as  well  as 
their  lower  cost  compared  to  SSNs.  sugges- 
tions have  been  made  for  their  procurement 
by  the  United  SUtes. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average 
number  of  conventional  submarines  deliv- 
ered to  each  navy  during  the  1970-1979  time 
period. 

TABLE  ll.-AVERAfiE  NUMBER  OF  CATEONtY  12  SHIPS 
DELIVERED  PER  YEAR 
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As  Uble  11  indicates,  the  Western  allies' 
construction  rate  for  conventional  subma- 
rines exceeded  the  Soviet  rate  by  36  per- 
cent. However,  Soviet  tonnage  in  this  cate- 
gory exceeded  the  allied  effort  by  53  per- 
cent. 

Category  13:  Large  Auxiliary /Support  Ships 
(All  Types) 

All  groups  considered  in  this  report  ac- 
quired support  ships.'  While  these  ships  do 
not.  in  themselves,  provide  a  fighting  capa- 
bility, they  extend  and/or  expand  the  fight- 
ing capabilities  of  warships. 

Table  12  below  describes  the  different 
types  of  large  auxiliary /support  ships  pro- 
cured by  the  navies  In  question.  The  table 
does  not  reflect  the  large  number  of  civilian 
ships  that  could  easily  supplement  naval 
forces  for  both  sides  In  time  of  war.  Por  ex- 
ample, merchant  oilers  can  be  readily 
equipped  to  provide  underway  replenish- 
ment to  warships. 

Table  13  on  the  following  page  shows  the 
average  number  of  auxiliary /support  ships 
delivered  to  each  navy  during  the  1970-1979 
time  period.  As  Uble  13  Indicates,  the  Soviet 
Navy  built  significantly  more  support  ships 
than  the  Western  Allies  (76%). 

TABLE  12.-AUXILIARY/SUPP0RT  SHIPS  PROCURED  BY 
VARIOUS  NAVIES,  1970-79 
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'  Ships  of  this  category  include  a  wide  variety  of 
auxiliary  and  support  vessels  (e.g.,  underway  re- 
plenishment ships,  repair  ships.  Icebreakers).  They 
are  procured  to  meet  the  differing  operational  de- 
mands of  the  navies  In  question.  Thus,  for  example. 
Pacific  allies,  having  no  operational  requirement 
for  Icebreaking.  have  constructed  no  ships  of  that 
particular  capability.  The  Soviet  Union,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  operational  requirements  in  polar 
regions  and  thus  has  acquired  many  Icebreakers. 


TABLE  13.-AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  CATEGORY  13  SHIPS 
DELIVERED  PER  YEAR 
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The  following  are  lists  of  the  specific 
ships  received  by  the  navies  in  question 
during  the  1970-1979  time  period.  NATO 
and  Pacific  allies'  ships  are  listed  by  coun- 
try. The  ships  are  classified  by  the  catego- 
ries established  for  the  purposes  of  this 
report. 
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CATEGORY  6.— MEDIUM  AIRCRAR  CARRIERS  (30.000- 
60,000  TONS) 
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CATEGORY  13.-AUXIIJARY/SUPTORT  SHIPS-Continued 
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CATEGORY  13.-AUXILIARY/SUPTORT  SHIPS 
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The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  testified 
in  a  similar  way  In  front  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  where  I  believe  he 
used  the  word  that  the  oceans  are  be- 
coming more  opague,  a  way  of  dra- 
matically stating  that  our  submarine 
fleet  is  becoming  less  vulnerable  with 
time  rather  than  more  vulnerable  with 
time. 

Again  I  thank  my  friend  my  Wiscon- 
sin for  his  comments. 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmirb)  is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 
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RnllM. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
wish  to  say  a  few  words  of  praise 
about  one  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
experts  who  worked  on  this  report— 
Capt.  Alva  M.  Bowen,  Jr.,  U.S.  Navy 
(retired).  Captain  Bowen  is  a  specialist 
in  national  defense  for  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service  and  an  ac- 
knowledged authority  on  naval  mat- 
ters. Although  his  name  does  not 
appear  on  the  cover  of  this  report,  his 
guidance  and  research  were  invaluable 
in  its  production.  This  report  could 
not  have  been  produced  without  his 
efforts,  and  he  deserves  this  public 
recognition. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  yield  brief- 
ly? 
Mr.  LEVIN.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
congratulate    my    good    friend    from 
Michigan  on  the  speech  he  just  made. 
We  need  exactly  this  kind  of  docu- 
mented inventory  of  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Navy  and  the  U.S. 
Navy. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Command  appeared 
before  the  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee on  Defense  about  3  weeks  ago,  and 
at  that  time  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
and  the  Navy  Chief  both  agreed  not 
only  is  our  submarine  fleet  invulnera- 
ble from  any  attack  they  could  con- 
ceive the  Soviet  Union  could  make  but 
it  would  be  increasingly  invulnerable 
throughout  the  century. 

I  am  so  happy  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  who  Is  an  expert  in  these 
areas  and  who  serves  on  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  has  made  the 
presentation  he  has  made  today.  It  is 
very  useful.  I  hope  our  colleagues  will 
study  it.  I  am  certainly  going  to  clip  it 
out,  keep  it  and  use  it  as  a  point  of  ref- 
erence. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  my  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  for  his  com- 
ments. 


HOW      NEW      YORK.      CHICAGO, 
WASHINGTON.  AND  FIVE 

OTHER  AMERICAN  CITIES 
COULD  DIE  IN  A  NUCLEAR  CA- 
TASTROPHE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  going  to  speak  this  morning  on  a 
scenario  that  could  take  place  and  I 
think  that  very  likely  will  take  place 
unless  we  act.  It  starts  this  way: 

Sunday  morning  December  14, 
1998—15  years  from  now— at  11:30 
a.m.— five  successive,  immense  nuclear 
explosions  wrack  New  York  City 
within  a  15-minute  period.  More  than 
1  Vi  million  persons  are  killed  from  the 
stunning  concussions  of  the  blasts.  In- 
tense, blazing  fires  consume  the  lives 
of  3Vi  million  more.  Radioactive  fall- 
out fatally  sickens  millions  of  others; 
12  hoiirs  later  at  midnight  that  same 
night  three  nuclear  bombs  blow  up  in 
Chicago  killing  2  million  more  Ameri- 
cans within  a  radius  of  25  miles  of  Chi- 
cago's loop.  Within  the  next  48  hours 
the  Nation's  Capital  at  Washington 
and  five  other  major  cities  suffer  simi- 
lar nuclear  explosions.  In  and  near  the 
8  cities  20  million  Americans  die. 

Mr.  President,  is  that  scenario  an  ex- 
aggeration? Now.  right  now,  today,  not 
15  years  from  now  but  todays  it  Is  pos- 
sible to  load  a  20-megaton  bomb  on  a 
truck.  Pew  have  speculated  on  what 
such  a  bomb  exploded  at  ground  level 
would  do.  In  his  "The  Pate  of  the 
Earth,"  Jonathon  Schell  describes  the 
effect  if  such  a  bomb  were  dropped  on 
the  Empire  State  Building  as  follows: 

People  caught  In  the  open  23  mUes  away 
from  ground  aero,  in  Long  Island,  New 
Jersey  and  southern  New  York  State  would 
be  burned  to  death.  The  mushroom  cloud 
would  be  70  miles  in  diameter.  New  York 
City  and  Its  suburbs  would  be  transformed 
Into  a  lifeless,  scorched  desert  In  a  few 
weeks. 

A  groimd  explosion  from  a  truck 
would  dig  a  deeper  hole,  throw  up 
more  intense  radioactive  dust,  but  the 
concussion  and  the  intense  600"  heat 
would  cover  a  smaller  area  than  Schell 
describes.    Five    trucks,    strategically 


placed  would  do  quite  a  Job  on  New 
York  City. 

Here  Is  why: 

Out  to  4.1  miles,  winds  would  be  BOO 
mph.  There  would  be  total  destruction 
of  concrete  reinforced  buildings  of  all 
sizes.  No  life. 

Out  to  7.8  miles,  winds  to  300  mph 
with  third  degree  flash  biuns  and 
spontaneous  ignition  of  all  flammable 
materials.  Leveling  of  most  buildings. 

Out  to  11.4  miles,  brick  and  frame 
houses  destroyed.  Winds  to  160  mph. 

Out  to  14  miles,  fires  spreading 
within  the  area.  Bum  out  bufldlngs 
complete. 

Out  to  20  miles,  100  percent  of  ex- 
posed skin  would  suffer  third  degree 
bums. 

Is  this  scenario  I  have  Just  sketched 
out  World  War  in,  the  terrible  and 
tragic  war  we  anticipate  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States? 
No.  What  I  describe  is  one  of  a  series 
of  possible  scenarios  one  of  which,  in 
my  Judgment,  will  probably  occur 
sometlme  in  the  next  20  years  or  so 
unless  we  crack  down  hard  and  fast  on 
the  nuclear  arms  race.  Today  at  least 
six  nations  have  the  ciu>abillty  of  in- 
flicting the  kind  of  terrible  destruction 
I  have  Just  described.  Within  the  next 
few  years— if  we  go  along  as  we  have 
been  doing— some  20  or  25  nations  will 
have  that  kind  of  destructive  capabil- 
ity. Nations  such  as  Libya,  dominated 
by  dictator  Qadhafi.  and  Iran,  under 
the  thumb  of  Ayatollah  Khomeini 
both  of  whom  have  dramatically 
shown  their  contempt  for  the  value  of 
human  life,  will  have  this  capability. 

Not  only  nations  but  very  possibly 
terrorist  organizations  will  secure  this 
lethal  nuclear  black  magic. 

How  would  they  use  it?  A  few  terror- 
ists would  park  nuclear  packed  trucks 
within  our  big  cities.  Would  our  nucle- 
ar deterrent  protect  us?  You  tell  me 
how!  Our  President,  sits  in  the  White 
House,  with  our  immense  nuclear  arse- 
nal literally  at  his  fingertips. 

He  can  press  a  button  that  lies  under 
the  tip  of  his  index  finger,  say  a  few 
words  and  he  has  a  destructive  power 
that  could  tear  any  other  coimtry  on 
Earth  apart. 

He  can  command  any  or  all  of  our  36 
strategic  sulunarines  to  attack. 
Anyone  of  them  could  deliver  a  nucle- 
ar payload  that  could  kill  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  people.  He  can  order  our  mas- 
sive bomber  fleet,  our  intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles  to  fire.  Our  arsenal 
could  in  a  few  minutes  destroy  most  of 
civilization.  But  where  would  we  fire? 
Russia?  The  strong  likelihood  is  that 
the  kind  of  devastation  of  our  cities 
that  I  have  Just  described  would  not 
come  from  Russia.  If  they  did  strike— 
they  would  hit  our  weapons  and  hit 
far  more  massively  at  our  cities.  The 
Junior  grade  devastation  I  have  de- 
scribed could  well  be  initiated  from 
anywhere.  Within  a  few  years  that  ter- 
rible, destructive  nuclear  power  could 


come  from  a  couple  of  dosen  countries 
or  from  no  countiy  at  all.  It  could  very 
possibly  come  from  a  Native  American 
terrorist  group. 

Five  years  ago  a  Princeton  Universi- 
ty undergraduate  student  named  John 
Philips  showed  precisely  how.  with  a 
little  Plutonium,  he  could  build  his 
own  nuclear  bomb.  I  know  because 
after  his  feat  was  reported  in  the  New 
YoiiL  Times  he  was  approached  by 
Pakistani  officials  with  aggressive  in- 
quiries about  his  work.  He  wrote  me 
asking  for  help  and  sulvlce.  I  asked  the 
FBI  and  CIA  to  check  out  his  story. 
They  did  and  they  confirmed  that  for- 
eign powers  had  expressed  interest  in 
his  work.  Since  that  time  we  have 
made  timid,  pitifully  small  progress  in 
stopping  the  spread  of  nuclear  materi- 
als and  the  necessary  equipment  to 
other  countries.  The  hour  is  growing 
late.  We  must  act.  If  a  Princeton  im- 
dergraduate  could  build  such  a  device 
5  years  ago  we  know,  in  fact,  that 
before  the  century  is  out  many  coun- 
tries will  have  it.  That  is  why  stopping 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  is  vital. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  started  the 
speech.  I  described  a  catastrophe  that 
could  occur  in  this  country  any  time.  I 
picked  1998  at  random. 

Terrible  as  that  catastrophe  may 
seem,  it  means  little  until  we  tie  it  in 
with  a  human  dimension.  So  let  us  do 
that.  Most  of  us  in  the  Congress  have 
children.  Some  of  us  have  grandchil- 
dren. And  we  love  them  dearly,  more 
Indeed  than  life  itself.  When  I  think 
about  my  4-year-old  and  my  2-year-old 
and  my  1-year-old  grandsons:  Each 
one  laughing,  playing,  hugging  his 
mother,  and  when  I  dream  about  the 
full.  American  life,  of  fun  and  strug- 
gle, of  victories  and  disappointments, 
of  the  first  time  each  one  falls  in  love, 
of  the  joy  when  he  holds  his  own  first- 
born, when  I  think  of  that  little  boy 
blasted  into  eternity  by  a  nuclear  ex- 
plosion, then  I  start  to  understand 
what  the  onrush  of  nuclear  wet^rans 
technology  means. 

Every  one  of  us  can  look  at  Just  one 
of  o\u-  children  and  know  the  terrible 
heartbreak  if  that  one  child  should 
die.  Well,  Mr.  President,  with  the  kind 
of  catastrophe  I  am  talking  about  you 
can  multiply  the  agony  over  and  over 
and  over  again.  Even  worse  you  can 
look  at  your  own  little  child.  Just  that 
one  dead  forever  desMi. 

The  nuclear  terror  I  have  described 
would  not  bring  a  sudden  swift  ending. 
It  would  for  most  of  the  casualties  kill 
cruelly  very  painfully  indeed.  Our  chil- 
dren would  die  in  agony.  The  hospitals 
and  the  doctors  and  the  nurses  would 
be  among  the  first  to  go.  Forget  about 
pain-kllllng  medicines.  They  would  dis- 
appear with  the  hospitals  and  as  I 
have  pointed  out  most  of  the  casual- 
ties would  be  bumed,  would  suffer  the 
horrible,  terrible,  cruel,  painful,  ago- 
nizing death  of  dying  from  first-degree 


bums,  and  there  is  nothing,  but  noth- 
ing, on  Earth  more  painful. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  recognize 
that  we  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  can  have  no  more  urgent,  im- 
perative duty  as  long  as  we  serve  in 
this  body  than  to  stop  the  nuclear 
arms  race.  We  have  been  warned  by 
our  most  thoughtful  leaders  and  yet  as 
George  Kennan  has  said: 

Over  all  these  years  the  comi>etltion  in 
the  development  of  nuclear  weaponry  has 
proceeded  steadily,  relentlessly,  without  the 
faintest  regard  for  all  these  warning  voices. 
We  have  gone  on  piling  wemwn  upon 
weapon,  missile  upon  missile,  new  levels  of 
destructiveness  upon  old  ones.  We  have 
done  this  helplessly,  almost  Involuntarily: 
like  the  victims  of  some  sort  of  hypnotism, 
like  men  in  a  dream,  like  lemmings  heading 
for  the  sea.  like  the  chUdren  of  Hamlin 
marching  blindly  along  behiitd  their  Pled 
Piper. 

Mr.  President,  how  do  we  stop?  The 
idea  of  8  million  or  80  million  dead  wlU 
not  stop  us.  The  vision  of  every  Ameri- 
can city  lying  flattened  like  the  desert, 
a  steaming  radioactive  garbage  dump 
will  not  stop  us.  We  cannot  believe 
that  huge,  global,  end-of-the-world 
vision. 

Well,  we  can  believe  something  else. 
We  can  look  at  our  own  children,  not 
millions  of  people,  but  one  little  child. 
Just  one,  alive,  healthy  with  the  re- 
markable future  before  him  that  only 
a  20th-century  child  can  expect.  And 
for  that  child,  that  one  child,  we  can 
resolve  that,  whatever  it  takes,  we  will 
stop  this  madness. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  by  David  Shrib- 
man  in  the  June  29,  1982.  Chicago 
Trlbime  entitled  "How  Unpredictable 
Barents  Could  Start  a  Nuclear  War,"  be 
printed  at  this  ix)int  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  June  29. 19821 

How  Uhprzdictablb  Evbits  Could  Sxakt  a 
Nuclear  War 

(By  David  Shribman) 

WASRUfGTOii.— Time  and  again,  the  people 
who  are  engaged  in  the  grim  exercise  of 
speculating  how  nuclear  war  might  begin 
allude  to  the  summer  of  1914,  when  the  na- 
tions of  Europe  slipped  into  a  world  war 
after  a  relatively  minor  Incident. 

That  incident,  the  shooting  of  the  Arch- 
duke Francis  Ferdinand  of  Austria-Hungary 
in  the  Bosnian  dty  of  Sarajevo,  set  in 
motion  a  series  of  events  that  the  world's 
most  powerful  leaders  could  not  stop,  and  it 
has  suddenly  emerged  at  the  heart  of  the 
discussion  over  the  possibility  of  nuclear 
war  in  this  age. 

Military  planners,  government  officials 
and  foreign  policy  scholars  stress  that  they 
do  not  believe  a  nuclear  war  is  likely,  but 
many  add  that  they  fear  that  one  could 
grow  out  of  the  countless  unpredictable 
events  that  occur  each  year. 

"You  can  think  of  a  hundred  ways  in 
which  nuclear  war  might  start,  and  it  could 
stlU  start  in  a  thoroughly  unpredictable 
way,"  said  Jerome  B.  Wlesner,  a  former 
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preaidenUal  ideDoe  tdviaer  and  an  architect 
of  America's  air  defense  system. 

Unto  recently  such  diacussion  waa  con- 
fined to  idanners  In  the  Pentacon  and  the 
State  Department  and  to  a  handful  of  ex- 
perts In  unhreratties  and  policy  insUtutea. 
But  as  the  movement  for  a  freeae  on  nucle- 
ar arms  has  gathered  momentum,  specula- 
tion about  the  evenU  that  might  set  off  a 
nuclear  war  has  been  Increasingly  conduct- 
ed publicly. 

The  question  is  made  even  more  timely  by 
the  10-week  war  over  the  Falkland  Islands. 
In  which  one  party.  Britain,  poaaeased  nucle- 
ar weapons,  and  by  the  United  Nations  dis- 
armament session  now  underway. 

Although  both  the  number  of  nations 
with  nuclear  weapons  and  the  nuclear  arse- 
nals have  grown  since  the  dawning  of  the 
atomic  age.  the  scenarios  for  nuclear  war 
have  changed  remarkably  little.  Planners, 
strategists  and  scholars  still  agree  that  a  nu- 
clear war  is  meet  likely  to  begin  in  Europe, 
and  even  those  who  speculate  that  the  im- 
petus for  war  may  occur  elsewhere  believe 
that  the  conflict  will  escalate  and  spill  over 
to  Europe  before  nuclear  weapons  are  used. 
"Europe  is  still  the  tinderbox."  said 
Jeremy  J.  Stone,  director  of  the  PederaUon 
of  American  Scientists  and  a  respected 
figure  among  strategic  thinkers. 

"That's  where  all  the  weapons  are.  and 
that's  where  the  confrontation  is." 

One  common  scenario  begins  with  a 
bloody  uprising  in  the  Soviet  bloc,  perhaps 
in  East  Oermany.  Such  an  uprising,  many 
spedallats  believe,  might  lead  West  German 
sympathisers  to  try  to  aid  the  uprising. 

If,  according  to  this  scenario,  troops  from 
the  North  AUanUc  Treaty  Organization 
[NATO]  became  involved  and  if  either  side 
foimd  itself  at  a  disadvantage,  the  tempta- 
tion to  use  nuclear  arms  might  be  irresisti- 
ble. 

"The  number  of  weapons,  the  variety  and 
the  deployment  are  such  that  what  begins 
as  a  conventional  conflict  is  extremely  likely 
to  change  over  into  a  nuclear  conflict,"  said 
Oeorge  B.  Kistiakowski,  the  former  head  of 
the  explosives  division  of  the  Los  Alamos 
Laboratory  and  science  adviser  to  President 
Eisenhower.  "There  is  ample  reason  to 
worry." 

Pentagon  officials  also  speak  of  the  possi- 
bility that  the  Soviet  Union  might  launch  a 
sudden,  unprovoked  attack  if  they  were  to 
conclude  that  one  planned  in  great  stealth 
might  disarm  the  United  States  of  its  retali- 
atory force. 

"There's  no  way  intellectually  to  say 
which  potential  risk  of  nuclear  attack  is 
moat  likely,"  Fred  C.  Ikle.  undersecretary  of 
defense  for  policy,  said  in  an  Interview. 

In  recent  years,  however,  increased  atten- 
tion has  been  focused  on  the  Bflddle  East, 
which  high  tensions  and  a  wealth  of  oil  re- 
sources make  a  natural  setting  for  conflict. 
These  scenarios  almost  always  involve 
Israel,  a  longstanding  American  ally  and  a 
potential  nuclear  power;  Saudi  Arabia, 
which  holds  great  oil  reserves;  and  Iran,  a 
traditional  Intersection  lietween  East  and 
West. 

"Because  we  do  not  have  comparable  con- 
ventional capacity  in  the  area,  the  tempta- 
tion might  be  strong  to  compensate  by  rely- 
ing on  tactical  nuclear  weapons."  said  Mar- 
shall D.  Shulman,  director  of  the  Russian 
Institute  at  Columbia  University  and  a 
Carter  administration  specialist  in  Soviet  af- 
fairs. 

The  Reagan  administration's  military  pro- 
gram is  designed  in  part  to  build  up  Ameri- 
can ability  to  engage  in  conventional  war- 
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fare  and  thus  to  avoid  the  poasibillty  that 
conventional  forces  will  be  overwhelmed 
and  that  military  leaden  will  have  no  alter- 
native but  to  turn  to  the  nuclear  araenal. 

Some  analysts  focus  on  the  poaaibility 
ttiat.  a  minor  power  would  drag  the  super- 
powers into  a  nuclear  war,  perhaps  in  the 
Middle  East  These  analysts  believe  that  a 
"catalytic  war"  could  occtir  if,  for  instance, 
Israel  was  about  to  be  overrun  and  threat- 
ened to  use  nuclear  weapons  against  an 
Arab  nation  or  a  niunber  of  Arab  nations. 
Then,  according  to  a  scenario  offered  by 
Stone,  the  head  of  the  scientists'  federation, 
the  Soviet  Union  might  threaten  to  use  nu- 
clear weapons  against  Israel  or  might  make 
such  weapons  available  to  their  Arab  prox- 
ies 

While  many  of  these  foreign  policy  and 
military  experts  warn  that  the  greatest 
danger  is  from  an  accident  that  could  grow 
into  a  war,  there  is  less  agreement  over 
whether  a  nuclear  war  is  likely  to  be  caused 
by  a  technological  accident  or  by  miscalcula- 
tion. 

At  the  heart  of  nuclear  weapons  safe- 
guards is  the  "permissive  action  link." 
which  provides  that  a  code  or  a  combination 
of  keys,  and  not  Just  the  action  of  a  single 
individual,  is  required  to  launch  an  attack. 

Many  analysts  still  fear,  however,  that  a 
nuclear  war  could  begin  by  miscalculation. 
A  number  of  members  of  Congress— includ- 
ing Senators  Henry  M.  Jackson  (D.,  Wash.), 
Gary  Hart  (O.,  Colo.),  and  Sam  Nunn  (D., 
Oa.)— have  expressed  fears  the  failure  of  a 
computer  chip,  for  instance,  might  cause 
one  side  to  believe  it  Is  being  attacked  and 
might  prompt  it  to  counterattack. 

False  information  has  been  fed  into  North 
American  Air  Defense  (NORAD)  computers 
three  times,  and  nuclear  warning  systems 
have  been  set  off,  according  to  a  specialist, 
"probably  dozens  of  times  over  the  last  10 
years." 

Jackson  has  called  for  the  establishment 
of  a  permanent  joint  American-Soviet  com- 
munications and  information  center  to  sup- 
plement the  current  communications 
system  between  the  White  House  and  the 
Kremlin,  a  teletype  system  that  has  become 
known  as  the  "hotline."  This  new  system 
would  permit  senior  officials  of  the  super- 
powers to  confer  quickly  and  would.  Jackson 
said,  "provide  what  could  be  a  literally  life- 
saving  arrangement  for  instant  information 
exchange  and  consultation  when  incidents 
occurred  that  could  be  misinterpreted  as 
harbingers  of  an  imminent  nuclear  assault 
by  one  power  against  the  other." 

Most  anidysts  believe  that  whatever  the 
circumstances,  the  decision  to  use  nuclear 
weapons  would  not  be  taken  hastily. 

"I  think  that  governments  on  both  sides 
have  thought  about  this  enough  so  there 
will  be  deep  consideration,"  said  Wlesner, 
the  former  president  of  the  Massachusetts 
InsUtute  of  Technology.  "The  people  in  the 
front  lines  today  are  the  women  and  the 
children.  Every  man  goes  to  war  this  time 
with  his  family  strapped  to  his  back." 

(David  Shribman  is  a  reporter  for  The 
New  Tork  Times) 
(Mr.  WARNER  assumed  the  chair.) 


worldwide.  While  some  letters  come 
from  those  who  have  relatives  in  such 
oppressed  countries  as  Iran,  Russia, 
and  El  Salvador,  the  vast  majority  are 
written  by  people  with  no  immediate 
ties  to  these  regions.  These  are  people 
who  believe  that  we  must  not  tolerate 
the  needless  murder,  torture,  and 
abuse  which  have  befallen  millions  of 
victims  in  Just  the  last  decade.  These 
are  people  who  uphold  the  principle 
that  no  one  should  be  denied  their 
fundamental  human  rights.  In  short, 
these  are  the  voices  of  those  who 
rightly  insist  that  every  person  on  this 
Earth  is  entitled  to  at  least  one  basic 
right,  the  right  to  live  free  from  op- 
pression and  fear. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  I  am  not 
the  only  Senator  receiving  messages 
from  the  American  people  urging  an 
end  to  the  horrible  abuse  of  human 
rights  which  plagues  the  modem 
world.  Americans  understand  that  we 
must  "ointAJTi  and  strengthen  our 
commitment  to  International  human 
rights.  And  that  is  why,  Mr.  President, 
I  earnestly  hope  the  Senate  will  con- 
sider the  Genocide  Convention  and  at 
long  last  give  its  advice  and  consent  to 
that  treaty. 

The  United  States  has  historically 
championed  the  rights  of  individuals 
to  be  protected  from  oppression. 
Indeed,  our  country  has  been  algader^ 
of  the  movement  which  seeks^  pre- 
serve the  sanctity  and  quality  of 
human  life. 

It  is  therefore  a  near  national  dis- 
grace that  we  have  failed  to  ratify  the 
first  Human  Rights  Convention  of  the 
post  World  War  II  era  ...  a  disgrace 
that  has  persisted  for  the  33  years  this 
treaty  has  been  before  the  Senate. 

In  coimtry  after  country— Uganda, 
East  Timor,  Cambodia,  El  Salvador, 
NicaragTUi,  Guatemala,  Russia,  and 
Iran— arrests,  torture,  and  killing  of 
innocent  people  occur  daily.  This  in- 
crease in  violence  to  resolve  disputes 
signifies  that  now  more  than  ever  this 
body  must  take  action  to  safeguard 
fundamental  human  rights.  We  cannot 
stand  idly  by  while  millions  of  human 
lives  are  prone  to  imminent  endanger- 
ment.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
with  me  in  seeking  Senate  ratification 
of  the  Genocide  Convention. 


THE  CONTINUING  THREAT  OF 
GENOCIDE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
each  day  I  receive  letters  from  my  con- 
stituents asking  me  to  take  measures 
against  the  escalating  number  of 
human    rights    violations    occurring 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  longer  than 
30  minutes,  wherein  Senators  may 
speak  for  a  period  of  time  not  to 
exceed  5  minutes  each. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  acting  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  rolL 
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Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


25TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  RCA 
ASTRO-ELECTRONICS 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  Join  with  my  constituents  in 
commemorating  the  25th  anniversary 
of  our  Nation's  first  company  owned 
space  center.  The  Astro-Electronics 
Unit  of  RCA  has  brought  honor  and 
prestige  to  my  home  State  of  New 
Jersey  and,  in  a  larger  sense,  to  the 
entire  United  States. 

RCA  Astro  was  established  on 
Idarch  28,  1958,  a  few  months  after 
the  launch  of  Sputnik  I.  In  that  year 
of  existence,  RCA  Astro-built  radio 
equipment  broadcast  the  first  record- 
ed message  from  outer  space  to  Elarth. 
It  was  a  Christmas  message  of  peace 
from  President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 
Since  that  date.  RCA  Astro  has  de- 
signed and  constructed  more  than  100 
satellites  and  subsystems  which  have 
logged  more  than  1,259  years  of  orbit- 
ing time,  traveled  over  183  billion 
miles,  and  circled  the  Elarth  more  than 
6  million  times. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  work 
with  the  RCA  Astro-Electronics  Unit, 
located  in  Princeton.  N.J.  On  April  12, 
1981.  the  people  of  the  United  States 
thrilled  to  the  Space  Shuttle  Colum- 
bia's successful  maiden  vojrage.  and  it 
was  a  closed  circuit  television  system 
built  by  RCA  Astro  which  transmitted 
the  live  broadcast  back  to  Earth.  RCA 
communications  equipment  has  also 
given  America  live  coverage  of  a  lunar 
liftoff,  and  the  first  glimpses  of  the 
Martian  surface.  For  25  years.  RCA 
Astro  has  established  itself  as  a  suc- 
cessful .  pioneer  of  space,  and  I  am 
proud  of  their  past  accomplishments. 
We  all  look  forward  to  the  future  ac- 
complishments of  the  men  and  women 
at  RCA  Astro. 

We  are  constantly  reminded  of  the 
enormous  economic  potential  of  satel- 
lite technology.  During  a  period  in 
which  funding  for  space  exploration 
was  sharply  curtailed,  RCA  Astro  has 
demonstrated  that  we  can  ill  afford 
technological  stagnation.  They  have 
developed  meteorological,  navigation- 
al, and  communications  satellites  that 
have  3rielded  impressive  economic  re- 
turns. Clearly,  RCA  has  set  the  stand- 
ard for  satellite  reliability  and  longevi- 
ty by  which  future  technology  will  be 
Judged. 

RCA  Astro  has  brought  honor  to  the 
United  States'  space  effort  for  25 
years,  and  today  I  am  proud  to  Join 
with  the  people  of  New  Jersey  on  con- 
gratulating them. 


EL  SALVADOR 

Mr.  MITCHELL,  Bfr.  President. 
During  Vbit  congressional  SUtster  recess 
I  traveled  throughout  Maine  meeting, 
talking  with,  and  listening  to  pe<q>le 
from  every  walk  of  life.  Based  on  their 
comments  to  me,  one  foreign  policy 
subject  deeply  concerns  BCaine  people. 

It  is  the  question  of  UJB.  policy  in  E3 
Salvador.  More  specificidly,  it  is 
whether  the  United  States  should,  as 
the  President  proposes,  increase  signif- 
icantly militaiy  aid  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  El  Salvador. 

I  am  opposed  to  and  will  vote  against 
this  increase.  In  explaining  why,  I  will 
try  to  put  the  conflict  there  in  its  his- 
torical perspective,  an  essential  per- 
spective but  one  totally  absent  from 
the  current  public  dialog. 

Unfortunately,  the  debate  over  £3 
Salvador  shows  every  sign  of  turning 
into  a  national  referendum  on  Viet- 
nam. I  hope  that  does  not  occur,  be- 
cause the  differences  between  £3  Sal- 
vador and  Vietnam  are  far  more  im- 
portant than  the  superficial  similari- 
ties. 

Vietnam  is  9,000  miles  away  from 
U.S.  territory.  E3  Salvador  is  not  only 
a  near  neighbor  in  this  hemisphere 
but  it  is  close  to  the  Panama  Canal, 
with  all  its  implications  for  our  securi- 
ty needs. 

Vietnam's  conflict  was  the  outcome 
of  a  century-long  colonization  brutally 
disrupted  by  the  World  War  11  Japa- 
nese invasion  and  subsequent  defeat. 
El  Salvador's  colonial  history  ended  in 
1821,  when  the  Central  American  na- 
tions gained  independence  from  Spain. 

Until  our  first  faltering  steps  into 
Indochina  in  1954,  there  was  no  his- 
tory of  American  involvement,  influ- 
ence, or  interest  there.  By  contrast, 
the  United  States  has  had  a  military 
mission  in  E3  Salvador  since  1948  to 
train  the  Salvadoran  Armed  Forces. 
Direct  UJS.  involvement  in  Central 
America  pre-dates  that  military  mis- 
sion by  half  a  century. 

From  our  overt  support  for  the 
breakaway  province  which  became  the 
nation  of  Panama  at  the  turn  of  the 
century,  through  the  use  of  marines  in 
Honduras  in  1903  and  1923,  through 
our  20-year  occupation  of  Nicaragua 
from  1912  until  1933,  U.S.  activity  and 
influence  in  Central  America  has  been 
consistent  and  continuous. 

Our  support  for  American  corpora- 
tions—notably United  Brands  in  Hon- 
duras and  United  Fruit  in  Nicaragua- 
is  remembered  by  Central  Americans 
as  the  sole  source  of  U.S.  interest  in 
their  region.  And  the  fact  that  VJB. 
concern  so  frequently  manifested 
itself  in  military  action  has  created  a 
background  against  which  we  must 
consider  relations  today.  No  similar 
situation  existed  in  Vietnam. 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  one  very 
substantial  aspect  of  our  experience  in 
Vietnam  which  Is  echoed  In  the  cur- 
rent debate  over  El  Salvador.  That  is 


in  the  iu7parent  unwillingness  of  the 
administration  to  recognize  that  each 
country  has  its  own  history,  its  own 
culture,  its  own  economic  relation- 
ships, and  its  own  legacy  of  friend- 
ships and  animosities.  We  ignored 
those  facts  in  Vietnam  at  great  coat. 
We  ignore  them  in  E3  Salvador  at 
great  risk. 

This  administration  entered  office  in 
1981  proclaiming  that  the  conflict  in 
E3  Salvador  was  a  simple  case  of  "Us" 
against  "Them,"  West  against  East, 
democracy  against  communism.  In 
other  words,  it  said,  the  war  in  E3  Sal- 
vador was  simply  the  most  recent  out- 
break of  United  Stotes-Soviet  hostil- 
ities and  should  be  {u>proached  that 
way. 

Although  as  it  relates  to  E3  Salvador, 
the  administration's  East-West  rheto- 
ric has  moderated  since  1981,  there  is 
no  evidence  that  the  realities  of  E3 
Salvador  are  being  given  any  more 
weight  today  than  they  were  2  years 
ago. 

What  are  those  realities? 

Fundamentally,  EH  Salvador  is  a 
nation  which  for  more  than  a  century 
has  endured  an  uneasy  and  unpeaceful 
coexistence  between  a  small  group  of 
large  plantation  owners  and  the  mass 
of  the  people.  Ninety-four  percent  of 
the  population  of  En  Salvador  is  Mes- 
tizo, a  Hispanic-Indian  ethnic  group, 
made  up  mostly  of  landless  laborers, 
tenant  farmers,  and,  more  recently 
urban  dwellers  and  refugees.  The  bulk 
of  the  income  in  the  country  has  been 
largely  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  families  which  have  made  up  the 
El  Salvadoran  elite  since  the  turn  of 
the  century. 

That  income  and  land  distribution 
pattern  has  been  changing  in  very 
recent  years.  But  the  pace  of  change  is 
very  slow,  and  the  extent  to  which 
that  change  may  be  permanent  is 
questionable. 

For  example,  although  the  Reagan 
administration  and  the  El  Salvadoran 
leadership  now  claim  that  some  50,000 
land  titles  have  been  granted  to  the 
peasants  known  in  E3  Salvador  as  cam- 
pesinos,  the  crucial  fact  is  that  these 
are  provisional  titles.  Last  May,  when 
the  newly  elected  government  voted  to 
terminate  the  land-reform  program, 
almost  4.000  holders  of  such  provision- 
al titles  were  evicted  from  their  land. 
Only  a  congressional  threat  of  an  im- 
mediate aid  cutoff  forced  the  retrac- 
tion of  that  decision.  And  even  today, 
almost  a  year  later,  exactly  837  titles 
to  land  have  been  sold  and  formally 
transferred  to  their  new  owners. 

In  a  nation  with  a  work  force  of  m 
million,  of  whom  almost  two-thirds  are 
landless  woiicers,  837  firm  land  titles 
after  3  years  of  escalating  violence 
does  not  represent  a  good  faith  effort 
by  the  ruling  class  to  come  to  terms 
with  the  cause  of  peasant  unrest. 
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We  ahould  not  be  misled  into  believ- 
ing. M  the  administration  would  have 
us  believe,  that  the  recent  outbreak  of 
violence  represents  a  new  departure  in 
El  Salvadoran  experience. 

Peasant  resistance  to  the  land  take- 
over by  the  original  14  families  has 
been  a  source  of  violence  since  1870. 
That  resistance  required  military 
intervention  several  times  by  the  turn 
of  the  century.  In  1932.  a  peasant  re- 
bellion was  harJuy  suppressed  at  a 
cost  of  more  tnn  15.000  campesino 
lives.  The  Intervening  decades  have 
been  marked  by  military  regimes,  wars 
with  neighboring  nations,  and  the  in- 
stitutionalization of  a  system  of  death 
squads  In  the  countryside  whose  pri- 
mary function  was  to  take  reprisals 
against  dissatisfied  peasants  so  as  to 
m^intiiin  the  condition  that  El  Salva- 
dor has  known  as  peace  for  the  last 
century. 

The  recent  history  of  El  Salvador  is 
comprised  of  a  series  of  military  dicta- 
torships interspersed  with  elections 
whose  outcome  was  ultimately  deter- 
mined by  the  military,  not  the  voters. 
In  1972.  Jose  Ns4)oleon  Duarte  was 
cheated  of  his  election  victory  by  a 
military  regime,  which  then  continued 
to  enjoy  the  support  of  the  United 
States. 

Its  successor  regime  in  1979  was 
overthrown  by  a  reformist  military 
coup  which  itself  succumbed  to  a 
rightwing  takeover  the  following  year. 
Duarte  returned  to  take  part  in  one  of 
the  successive  Juntas,  and  then  was 
ousted  from  leadership  as  a  result  of 
last  year's  election. 

The  ironic  fact  is  that  today,  the 
United  States  would  prefer  to  see 
Duarte  win  the  Presidential  election  in 
December,  a  fact  which  is  a  clear  indi- 
cation of  the  lack  of  considered  policy 
we  have  followed  In  Central  America 
for  many  years. 

The  other  proof  of  the  bankruptcy 
of  our  policy  Is  the  continued  and  un- 
relenting hiunan  rights  violations  in 
El  Salvador,  which  our  influence  has 
been  unable  to  halt. 

The  administration's  himian  rights 
certifications,  on  which  Congress  has 
insisted,  do  not  represent  a  credible 
demonstration  that  any  serious  im- 
provement is  taking  place  in  the  will- 
ingness of  the  El  Salvadoran  security 
forces  to  respect  the  physical  or  prop- 
erty rights  of  El  Salvadoran  civilians. 

Human  rights  groups  report  that 
5.500  civilians  lost  their  lives  in  the 
past  year.  The  American  Embassy  in 
San  Salvador  no  longer  makes  a  daily 
body  count  of  abandoned  corpses  In 
the  town  dumps,  but  that  is  more  a  re- 
flection of  policy  change  than  of  the 
lack  of  corpses  to  count.  There  is.  in 
fact,  no  credence  to  the  claim  that  dis- 
cipline or  training  is  taking  hold  in  the 
El  Salvadoran  forces. 

We  have  been  training  those  forces 
since  1948.  after  aU. 
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The  overriding  effect  of  the  human 
rights  certifications,  as  now  per- 
formed, is  to  grant  a  U.8.  seal  of  ap- 
proval to  the  violation  of  human 
rights.  It  simply  provides  the  El  Salva- 
doran elite  with  groimds  for  the  im- 
warranted  and  imtenable  assimiptlon 
that  American  aid  will  continue  re- 
gardless of  human  rights  violations, 
because  the  American  administration 
cares  more  about  a  victory  over  sub- 
versives than  it  does  over  the  creation 
of  decent  conditions  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. 

Oiu-  concern  about  human  rights 
may  mask  an  equally  serious  problem 
in  El  Salvador— a  problem  to  which 
our  current  policy  offers  neither  rec- 
ognition nor  solution. 

In  the  last  3  years.  El  Salvador  has 
experienced  a  capital  flight  of  propor- 
tions rarely  seen  outside  war  zones. 
The  El  Salvadoran  Minister  of  Plan- 
ning estimated  last  year  that  a  billion 
and  a  half  dollars  in  capital  had  been 
exported  from  the  country  to  safer 
havens— including  American  banks  in 
Bflami. 

That  capital  flight  has  occurred  be- 
cause people  with  wealth  in  El  Salva- 
dor clearly  fear  for  the  future  of  their 
country.  Although  the  export  of  cap- 
ital may,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
individual  El  Salvadoran  businessman, 
make  a  great  deal  of  sense  in  terms  of 
personal  safety  and  future  well-being, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  American 
policy.  I  am  forced  to  question  the 
basis  on  which  American  taxpayers 
are  being  asked  to  support  the  econo- 
my of  a  country  whose  own  economic 
leadership  Is  bailing  out. 

In  1981,  our  Agency  for  Internation- 
al Development  poured  $45  million 
into  the  economic  infrastructure  of  El 
Salvador.  In  1983,  that  sum  is  slated  to 
rise  to  $77  million;  $26  million  will  be 
the  first  phase  of  the  industrial  recov- 
ery program,  whose  principal  goal  to  is 
reopen  factories  and  industries  closed 
since  the  esclation  of  the  war. 

El  Salvador  has  a  nationalized  bank- 
ing system.  Like  other  Central  Ameri- 
can countries,  it  has  the  power  to 
impose  effective  currency  controls  if 
its  government  is  willing  to  do  so.  Tet, 
despite  the  massive  capital  flight,  it 
has  failed  to  do  so,  even  though  neigh- 
boring nations,  including  Honduras, 
have  not  hesitated  to  protect  their 
own  ciuTencies  and  their  own  econo- 
mies by  imposing  such  controls. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  should  be  asked  to  bail 
out  a  nation  whose  own  economic 
elite— the  people  who  have  prospered 
most  from  past  conditions  in  that 
country— are  manifestly  unwilling  to 
do  so. 

And  in  these  circimistances  it  is  even 
more  difficult  to  see  the  Justification 
for  milit«ry  aid  to  a  country  whose 
leadership  is  prepared  to  procrastinate 
and  undermine  essential  domestic  re- 
forms, to  evade  responsibility  for  its 


own  security  forces,  and  to  avoid  even 
minimal  exercise  of  its  power  to  pro- 
tect the  economic  basis  of  the  country. 
Yet.  it  is  precisely  a  policy  of  mili- 
tary victory  which  the  administration 
is  pursuing  and  for  which  it  is  now 
asking  for  additional  money.  The  ad- 
ministration seems  unwilling  to  recog- 
nize either  the  current  conditions  in  El 
Salvador  or  the  historical  background 
which  created  them.  Its  policy  is  to 
aim  for  a  military  victory  and  a  total 
defeat  of  the  insurgents. 

But  throughout  the  history  of  the 
country,  neither  the  ruling  elite  nor 
the  campesinos  have  ever  been  able  to 
win  such  a  victory.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence that  American  arms  will  enable 
one  side  to  achieve  today  what  neither 
side  has  been  able  to  achieve  in  over  a 
century  of  violent  struggle. 

The  only  realistic  prospect  for  an 
end  to  the  killing  and  a  peaceful 
future  for  the  people  of  El  Salvador 
lies  in  negotiations  involving  all  seg- 
ments of  that  society. 

And  the  suggestion  to  involve  other 
Central  American  or  Latin  nations  in 
setting  up  the  conditions  in  which 
such  a  dialog  could  take  place  makes 
the  most  sense. 

Those  Latin  countries  whose  policies 
are  not  inextricably  boimd  to  either 
East  or  West  retain  relative  freedom 
of  movement  and  need  not  be  ham- 
strung by  overtly  political  consider- 
ations nor  by  past  history.  Mexico,  Ec- 
uador, and  Venezuela  are  neither  \JS. 
clients  nor  Soviet  clients.  They  have 
the  independence  and  the  Incentive  to 
play  a  mediating  role.  And  our  Gov- 
ernment should  help  provide  them 
that  opportimity. 

Rather  than  chasing  the  mirage  of  a 
military  solution— which  would  be  nei- 
ther cheap  nor  permanent— the  ad- 
ministration should  focus  on  a  politi- 
cal resolution.  That  can  only  begin 
with  negotiations. 

There  is  now  no  incentive  for  the 
government  to  negotiate  because  it  is 
assured  of  a  continuing  stream  of 
American  aid.  regardless  of  the  actions 
it  takes  or  fails  to  take  to  protect  the 
civilian  population. 

Neither  do  the  insurgents  have  any 
incentive  to  negotiate.  The  arrests  and 
"disappearances"  of  17  opposition 
leaders  in  the  past  month  can  give  no 
opposition  figure  any  assurance  of  his 
personal  physical  safety.  And  the  offi- 
cial UJ3.  rhetoric  about  Insurgencies  in 
the  area,  ^parent  U.S.  willingness  to 
countenance  any  degree  of  repression 
so  long  as  it  Is  right-wing  repression, 
offers  little  hope  for  good-faith  negoti- 
ations. 

Contrary  to  administration  rhetoric, 
negotiations  do  not  mean  giving  to  the 
insxurgents  at  the  bargaining  table 
what  they  would  not  win  on  the  bat- 
tlefield. Negotiations  mean  providing 
assuirances  of  physical  safety  for  oppo- 
sition political  leaders,  so  that  elec- 
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tlons  are  not  marred  by  assassinations 
and  their  outcome  is  not  a  mandate 
for  the  winners  to  exterminate  the 
loaers.  Negotiations  are  the  only 
forum  in  which  moderates  on  both 
sides  can  be  strengthened. 

Military  action— especially  long- 
term,  inconclusive  military  action— po- 
larizes any  society  in  which  it  occurs. 
UJEL  involvement  in  military  action  in 
Central  America  is  a  particularly  po- 
larizing because  of  the  historic  pattern 
of  which  it  appears  to  be  a  continu- 
ation. 

The  United  States  has  a  long  history 
of  baddng  right-wing  regimes  in  this 
hemisphere.  Whether  that  reputation 
is  consonant  with  current  realities  is 
beside  the  point.  The  fact  is  that  most 
of  the  people  of  the  region  believe  it, 
and  have  what  they  regard  as  sound 
reasons  for  believing  it.  And  they 
resent  it. 

Continued  and  escalating  military 
action  of  the  kind  the  administration 
appears  to  be  proposing  will  not  elimi- 
nate that  resentment.  It  will  not  alle- 
viate regional  fears  of  U.S.  power.  It 
will  intensify,  not  reduce,  the  auto- 
matic opposition  to  any  U.S.  initiative 
which  is  a  sad  legacy  of  our  history. 
And  continued  milltairy  action  will  ul- 
timately force  moderates  to  the  polar- 
ized extremes,  where  irrational  hatred 
of  the  United  States  wars  with  irra- 
tional fear  of  the  political  left. 

As  the  wealthiest  and  most  powerful 
nation  in  the  hemisphere,  the  United 
States  has  a  continuing  and  central 
role  to  play  in  the  future  of  all  of  the 
Americas.  If  we  want  that  future  role 
to  be  a  rational,  sustainable  one,  we 
have  to  take  into  account  the  percep- 
tions of  our  neighbors,  acknowledge 
when  those  perceptions— even  if  pain- 
ful for  us— are  reasonable,  and  seek  to 
persuade  them  when  they  are  wrong. 

We  do  not  have  to  endorse  left-wing 
regimes  or  terrorists  to  persuade  Cen- 
tral Americans  of  our  good  faith.  But 
we  do  have  to  do  more  than  we  have 
so  far  been  willing  to  do  in  El  Salvador 
to  fulfill  in  practice,  as  well  as  in 
words  the  American  commitment  to 
human  rights,  the  rule  of  law,  and  the 
sanctity  of  individual  life. 

More  than  100  years  of  intermittent 
civil  war  have  not  solved  El  Salvador's 
problem.  It  is  unlikely  that  more  war 
wiU.  The  only  meaningful  solution  is  a 
negotiated  settlement  which  ends  all 
outside  interference  and  permits  the 
people  of  El  Salvador  to  decide  their 
future  by  themselves  and  for  them- 
selves. If  we  can  help  make  that  possi- 
ble, our  policy  there  wiU  have  been 
successful. 


recent  decision  on  the  case  involving  a 
Sailor  Executive  Service  employee  at 
the  Department  of  Energy  here  in 
Washington,  who  was  terminated  from 
her  position  for  failure  to  accept  an  as- 
signment in  Colorado.  That  employee 
is  currently  appealing  this  decision 
through  the  MSPB.  The  Office  of  the 
l^Declal  Counsel,  the  Board's  prosecu- 
toral  arm,  recently  recommended  that 
DOE  reinstate  the  employee. 

I  am  not  taking  sides,  nor  should  I, 
in  this  extremely  controversial  matter. 
I  think  we  should  keep  politics  out  of 
this  issue  and  let  the  case  run  its 
course  through  MSPB  and  the  Office 
of  the  Special  CounseL  Any  case 
brought  before  the  Office  of  the  Spe- 
cial Counsel  Is  bound  to  be  controver- 
sial. This  case  is  an  example  of  how 
the  system  is  supposed  to  operate,  and 
the  commitment  this  administration 
has  to  protect  Federal  employees  from 
wrongful  personnel  action.  The  special 
counsel  has  a  particularly  difficult  Job 
in  reviewing  these  matters,  and  he 
should  be  free  to  do  so  without  regard 
to  politics. 

For  the  first  time  in  its  history,  the 
Office  of  the  Special  Counsel  appears 
to  be  fully  awniming  its  role  as  the 
shield  of  the  Federal  employee,  and 
this  administration  deserves  credit  for 
not  only  selecting  an  official  of  the 
caliber  of  Bill  O'Connor  but  foreseeing 
to  it  that  the  system  works  the  way 
Congress  intended. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  acting  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  caU  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


OFFICE  OF  SPECIAL  COUNSEL 
OF  MSBP  COMMENDED 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
plaud the  efforts  of  the  Office  of  the 
Special  Counsel  of  the  Merit  Systems 
Protection    Board    (MSPB)    in    the 


RECESS  UNTIL  3  P.M. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr  President,  there  are 
two  things  going  on  in  the  Senate 
right  now  which  are  occurring  at 
places  other  than  on  the  Senate  floor. 
As  anyone  who  is  here  and  is  looking 
can  tell,  there  is  nothing  going  on  on 
the  Senate  floor.  But  the  two  things 
that  are  occiuring  elsewhere  are  ex- 
traordinarily important,  and  I  think  it 
would  serve  the  Senate  well  to  recess 
so  that  those  matters  may  continue 
without  competition  from  any  effort 
by  the  leadership  to  proceed  to  any 
other  matter  on  the  Legislative  Calen- 
dar. One  of  those  is  a  briefing  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  so-called  MX  Com- 
mission which  is  occurring  in  the  se- 
cured briefing  room  of  this  building, 
and  the  other  is  the  continuing 
markup  session  of  .the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. Both  of  them  require  a  great 
number  of  Senators:  both  of  them  are 
important;  neither  can  be  postponed. 


Therefore.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  stand  in  recess  until  3  pjn.  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  1:42  pjn.  recessed  until  3 
pjn.  The  Senate  reassembled  at  3:02 
pan.  when  called  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  (Mr.  D'Amato). 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE 

PRESiDiarr 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  276,  as  amended, 
appoints  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Grasslet)  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
delegation  to  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  Ck>nf  erence  to  be  held  in  Helsin- 
ki, Finland,  on  April  25  through  April 
29.1983. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  ISx.  President,  in  a 
moment,  I  expect  that  the  principals 
Involved  in  the  smaU  business  bill  will 
be  available  to  examine  that  situation. 
The  minority  leader  is  not  yet  in  the 
Cliamber;  I  expect  him  shortly.  While 
we  round  up  the  players,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
caU  the  roU. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Pressleb).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


UNANIMOUS  CONSENT 
AGREEBOS^ 

TRZ  AOKLMAR  NOmRATIOH  AHD  THK  OROCB  OP 
PROCKDUHK 

Mr.  BAKER.  Bfr.  President,  in  a  col- 
loquy earlier  today  with  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  we  examined 
the  possibility  of  setting  a  time  certain 
for  the  consideration  and  disposition 
of  the  Adelman  nomination.  I  had  in- 
dicated previously  that  it  was  my  hope 
that  the  Senate  would  turn  to  that 
measure  on  Monday  next.  When  the 
minority  leader  indicated  there  was 
some  possibility  we  might  be  able  to 
get  a  time  certain  I  indicated,  of 
coiu-se,  that  I  would  be  willing  to  with- 
draw that  suggestion  that  the  Senate 
proceed  with  the  nomination  on 
Monday  and  to  entertain  any  sugges- 
tions for  any  other  day  next  week. 

It  appears  now  that  we  may  have  an 
agreement  in  that  respect,  and  I  would 
like  to  put  a  series  of  imanimous-con- 
sent  requests  that  will  lead  up  to  that 
point. 

Let  me  explain  first  if  this  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  is  granted 
there  will  be  no  need,  Mr.  President, 
for  the  Senate  to  be  in  session  on 
Monday. 
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Mr.  BYRD.  Bfr.  President,  will  the 
mAjOTlty  leader  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Tes.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  like  his  way  of  extend- 
ing the  carrot  before  the  stick. 

Bir.  BAKER.  I  learned  what  I  know 
from  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
when  he  was  in  another  Incarnation. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  am  glad  I  have  done 
some  good. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  If  we  get 
the  agreement  on  Adelman  then  there 
will  be  no  need  for  there  to  be  a  ses- 
sion on  Monday.  Indeed,  the  cupboard 
Is  bare,  so  to  speak.  There  are  almost 
no  matters  on  the  Calendar  of  General 
Orders  we  can  deal  with.  There  is  one 
matter  I  will  attempt  to  reach  this 
afternoon,  but  other  than  that  we 
have  before  us  the  bankruptcy  bill 
which  will  not  qualify  until  the  report 
is  filed  and  the  rules  which  have  to  be 
cmnplled  with  are  waived.  That  also 
Includes  the  omnibus  Judgeship  deci- 
sion. We  have  the  interest  and  divi- 
dend withholding  provision  which  is 
already  ordered  for  Friday  the  15  and 
which  will  recur  as  the  pending  busi- 
ness, and  the  pending  queston  that 
will  recur  at  that  time  will  be  the 
Kasten  admendment. 

I  may  say  parenthetically  we  will  not 
finish  that  on  Friday  the  15.  and  I 
fully  expect  to  go  over  to  the  following 
week.  So  there  really  is  not  much  on 
the  calendar  in  the  early  part  of  the 
session  with  which  we  can  deal. 

Mr.  President,  this  request  will  be  in 
several  parts  put  as  one  request  be- 
cause they  interdepend  on  each  other. 

(MU>D  FOR  RSCE8S  UHTIL  TOMORROW  AHD 

AOJOcxinoiiT  mrm.  TunnAT,  afril  ii 
First.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  busi- 
ness today  It  stand  in  recess  until  the 
hour  of  12  noon  tomorrow,  and  on  to- 
morrow the  session  be  a  pro  forma  ses- 
sion: the  Chair  will  open  the  Senate, 
and  without  any  other  intervening 
business  of  any  kind  being  transacted 
that  the  Chair  place  the  Senate  then 
in  adjournment  untU  Tuesday  at  noon. 
April  12. 

ORDER  OP  PROCSDURS  OM  TUUDAT,  AFRIL  13 

I  fujrther  ask  unanimous  consent, 
Mr.  President,  that  when  the  Senate 
does  reconvene  on  the  12th  day  of 
April.  1983,  that  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  be  dispensed  with,  that  no  res- 
olution come  over  under  the  rule,  that 
the  call  of  the  calendar  be  dispensed 
with,  and  that  following  the  time  allo- 
cated to  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order,  and  any  special  orders 
that  may  be  ordered,  there  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  not  to  exceed  30  minutes  in 
length  with  Senators  permitted  to 
speak  therein  for  not  more  than  5 
minutes  each;  and  provided  further 
that  the  morning  hour  be  deemed  to 
have  expired. 

AOSLMAH  HOMHIATIOII 

Further,  Bftr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  on  Wednesday,  the 
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13th  of  April,  at  the  hour  of  1:30  pjn., 
the  Senate  go  into  executive  session 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
nomination  of  Kenneth  L.  Adelman, 
of  Virginia,  to  be  Director  of  the  UJ3. 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  vice  Eugene  Victor  Rostow.  re- 
signed. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent, 
Mr.  President,  that  on  Thursday,  the 
14th  of  April,  at  the  hour  of  2  pjn. 
that  the  Senate  then  proceed  to  vote 
on  that  nomination. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  amend  the 
request  in  this  respect:  At  the  hour  of 
2  pjn.  on  Tuesday,  the  Senate  go  into 
executive  session  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  the  nomination  of  Adel- 
man. That  is  a  correction  as  to  the 
day,    that    is    Tuesday    instead    of 

Mr.  President,  before  the  Chair  puts 
the  request,  the  net  effect  of  this  re- 
quest will  be  as  follows:  When  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
will  go  out  In  recess  until  tomorrow  at 
noon,  when  there  will  be  a  pro  forma 
session  of  the  Senate. 

After  the  Senate  concludes  the  pro 
forma  proceedings  on  Friday,  the 
Senate  will  stand  in  adjournment  until 
Tuesday. 

On  Tuesday,  at  the  hour  of  2  p.m. 
the  Senate  will  go  into  executive  ses- 
sion for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
nomination  of  Kenneth  L.  Adelman. 
Debate  will  continue  on  the  Adelman 
nomination  on  Tuesday,  on  Wednes- 
day, and  Thursday,  and  on  Thursday 
at  2  pjn.  the  Senate  will  vote  on  the 
Adelman  nomination. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  I  left  out  one 
ingredient. 

ORDER  FOR  RECESS  FROM  TCESDAT  NEXT  URTU. 
10  AJf.  OH  WEDNESDAY 

Bfr.  President,  I  make  this  additional 
request:  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  busi- 
ness on  Tuesday  next,  that  it  stand  in 
recess  until  the  hour  of  10  a.m.  on 
Wednesday;  and  that  after  the  recog- 
nition of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order  and  any  special  orders 
that  may  be  ordered,  if  any  time  re- 
mains before  the  hour  of  11  ajn.  that 
it  be  devoted  to  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business  in 
which  Senators  may  speak  for  not 
more  than  2  minutes  each. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  at  11  ajn.  on  Wednesday  the 
Senate  will  resume  consideration  of 
the  Adelman  nomination  in  executive 
session. 

ORDER  FOR  RECESS  FROM  WXDHESDAT  HXXT 
tniTIL  THURSDAT  AT  10  AJt. 

Mr.  President,  I  further  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  on  Wednesday, 
after  the  Senate  completes  its  busi- 
ness, it  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour 
of  10  a.m.  on  Thursday;  and  that  after 
the  recognition  of  the  two  leaders 
under  the  standing  order  and  any  spe- 
cial orders  if  any  time  remains  prior  to 
the  hour  of  11  ajn.  that  it  be  devoted 


to  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business  in  which  Sena- 
tors may  speak  for  not  more  than  2 
minutes  each,  and  that  at  11  a.m.,  the 
Senate  resume  consideration  of  the 
Adelman  nomination. 

Bdr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  have  been  asked 
to  make  this  proposal,  that  this  agree- 
ment not  preclude  a  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

MOnOR  TO  RECOMMIT  THE  ROMUIATIOR  VK 
ORDER 

Mr.  BAKER.  Very  well.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  is  no  provision  in  the  re- 
quest at  this  time  that  would  do  so. 
and  I  acknowledge  to  the  minority 
leader  that  it  is  my  understanding  if 
the  order  is  granted  that  a  motion  to 
recommit  would  be  in  ordei\ 

The  PRESromO  OFFICER.  A 
motion  to  recommit  would  not  be  in 
order  under  this  agreement. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Then.  Mr.  President.  I 
add  to  the  request  that  such  a  motion 
would  be  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Before  that,  one  other 
request  in  deference  to  our  friends, 
the  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Senate. 

ORDER  FOR  OORVENIIIG  TOfK  OF  BERATE  AT  • 

A.M.  TOMORROW 

I  Change  the  request  for  the  conven- 
ing time  on  Friday  from  12  noon  until 
9  ajn.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  to 
review  the  bidding 

Mr.  BYRD.  Did  the  Chair  put  the 
question  on  the  entire  request? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  entire  request? 
The  Chair  hears  none. 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  request  is  now 
granted?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
request  is  now  granted. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
wish  to  express  my  deep  appreciation 
to  Senators,  particularly  the  minority 
leader,  for  arranging  this  schedule  of 
the  Senate.  The  Adelman  nomination 
has  been  and  continues  to  be  a  highly 
controversial  matter.  There  will  be  ex- 
tensive debate.  We  have  now  provided 
an  ample  opportunity  for  that  debate 
and  I  assure  every  Senator  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  that  I  will  cooperate 
to  see  that  each  Member  has  an  op- 
portunity to  fully  express  their  views 
and  opinions. 

We  have  made  special  provisions, 
Mr.  President,  for  the  filing  of  a 
motion  to  recommit  and  for  a  time  cer- 
tain to  vote  on  final  passage  if  the 
motion  to  recommit  does  not  prevail. 

Mr.  President,  what  that  means  is, 
we  will  complete  our  business  today, 
be  out  tomorrow,  with  only  a  pro 
forma  session  tomorrow,  the  Senate 
will  not  be  in  session  on  Monday,  and 


on  Tuesday  at  2  pjn.  we  will  go  into 
executive  sendon. 

Could  I  Inquire  of  the  Chair,  is  there 
an  order  for  the  Senate  to  convene  on 
Tuesday?  Was  it  at  12  noon? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  At  12 
noon  on  Tuesday  the  Senate  wiU  con- 
vene. 

ORDER  FOR  BERATE  TO  CORVBRB  AT  10  AJL 
TUESDAY,  APan.  IS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  change  that.  I  wish  now  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  agree- 
ment be  changed  so  that  on  Tuesday 
the  Senate  will  reconvene  at  10  ajn. 
Instead  of  12  noon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  change  of  the 
majority  leader?  The  Chair  hears 
none.  The  Senate  will  convene  at  10 
ajn.  on  Tuesday.  The  motion  Is  agreed 
to.  

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
further  advise  Senators  that  on  Tues- 
days regularly  both  parties  have  cau- 
cuses of  their  Members  off  the  floor. 
Those  caucuses  are  of  a  semiofficial 
nature  and  much  of  the  business  of 
the  Senate  is  transacted  during  those 
meetings.  Of  late,  we  have  begun  re- 
cessing the  Senate  for  a  period  of  2 
hours  so  that  Senators  may  attend 
those  meetings. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Tuesday 
next,  after  the  Senate  convenes  and 
after  the  recognition  of  the  two  lead- 
ers under  the  standing  order  and  the 
execution  of  any  special  orders,  any 
time  remaining  before  11  ajn.  be  de- 
voted to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  in  which  Senators 
may  speak  for  not  more  than  2  min- 
tues  each,  and  that  at  11  ajn.  the 
Senate  go  into  executive  session  for 
the  purpose  of  consideration  of  the 
Adelman  nomination.  I  think  that  is 
duplicative,  but  I  want  to  make  it 
clear. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that,  at  12  noon,  the  Senate  then 
stand  in  recess  untU  the  hour  of  2 
p.m.,  at  which  time  it  will  resimie  ex- 
ecutive session  and  continue  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Adelman  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  fur- 
ther ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
during  the  Adelman  nomination,  the 
time  provided  for  shaU  be  under  the 
control  of  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
Mr.  Percy,  and  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority member,  Mr.  Pell,  equally  di- 
vided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  once 
again.  I  express  my  appreciation  to  all 
Senators  for  their  cooperation. 

ISx.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
if  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
and  minority  leader  have  concluded 
their  deliberations  in  connection  with 


this  matter,  I  will  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  If  they  have  not,  then  I 
would  not  do  that. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Senator  to  forbear  for  Just  a 
moment. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Certainly, 
without  my  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor.       

Mr.  BAKER.  I  promise  the  Senator  I 
will  not  try  to  push  him  out  of  the  op- 
portunity to  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  I  see  the  glint  and  gleam  in 
his  eye.  

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  am  Just 
trying  to  get  back  to  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee.     

Mr.  BAKER.  I  think  I  am  better  off 
with  the  Senator  being  here. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Bfr.  President,  may  I  say 
that  the  glint  and  gleam  are  going  to 
be  there  a  long  time  because  the  Sena- 
tor has  a  new  granddaughter. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  wish  to  congratulate 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  you 
both.        

Mr.  BAKER.  Having  a  new  grand- 
son. I  keep  track  of  things  like  that. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  expect  to  escort  her 
down  the  aisle  as  a  Member  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  in  the  year  2020. 

Mr.  BAKER.  And  well  she  may  be. 


SBA  CERTIFIED  DEVELOPMENT 
COMPANY  PROGRAM 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  an- 
nounced earlier  that  I  wanted  to  go  to 
the  small  business  bill  today.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  the  principal 
sponsor  of  that  measure  and  is  on  the 
floor.  The  Senator  from  Ohio,  I  under- 
stand, has  some  difference  of  opinion 
with  the  Senator  from  New  York  on 
that  point. 

Before  the  Senator  fror  o  sug- 
gests the  absence  of  a  qu<M  \  ..  which 
he  might  object  to  calling  Oif  if  I  in- 
terpret the  gleam  in  his  eye  proper- 
ly     

Bfr.  IfETZENBAUM.  That  is  very 
perceptive  of  the  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER  [continuing].  I  wonder 
if  we  could  have  a  little  bit  of  a  collo- 
quy here  on  the  situation  because  I 
know  that  my  friend  and  colleague 
from  New  York  is  very  anxious  to  get 
this  matter  up.  I  have  represented  to 
him  that  I  will  move  to  that  measure 
today,  but  I  may  be  locked  out  of  that 
possibility  If  the  Senator  persists  at 
this  point  in  suggesting  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

Once  again,  as  I  understand  it,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  the  floor.  He 
has  yielded  to  me  without  losing  his 
right  to  the  floor.  I  acknowledge  that. 
But,  with  that  condition,  I  wonder  if 
the  Senator  would  yield  so  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  may  proceed. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  be  permitted  to  address 


themselves  for  not  more  than  5  min- 
utes each  to  their  respective  positions 
in  MMinection  with  S.  499  without  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  losing  his  right  to 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
the  matter  that  my  good  friend— and 
he  is  a  good  friend  of  mine— from  New 
York  wishes  to  move  on  is  known  as  S. 
499.  Now.  S.  499  would  permit  the  Fed- 
eral guarantee  of  tax-exempt  obliga- 
tions under  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration section  503  guaranteed  de- 
benture and  pollution  control  bond 
programs. 

There  are  several  reasons  to  be  op- 
posed to  this  matter.  I  am  now  reading 
from  a  letter  from  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  signed  by 
Donald  T.  Regan,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  David  Stockman,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  The  letter  reads  as  follows: 

There  are  several  reasons  for  the  Adminis- 
tration's opposition.  8.  499  runs  directly 
counter  to  the  Administration's  general 
policy  against  Federal  guarantees  of  tax- 
exempt  obligations.  Federal  guarantees  of 
tax-exempt  securities  add  an  additional  im- 
plicit subsidy  to  the  subsidy  created  by  the 
tax-exempt  status.  The  creation  of  such  a 
subsidy  would  take  place  outside  the  budget 
process  and  the  subsidy  would  be  unconUx>l- 
labie  for  the  life  of  the  guarantee. 

Put  In  simple  language,  let  us  face  it, 
a  small  business  company  can  now  get 
an  industrial  revenue  bond  and  a  small 
business  company  can  now  get  a  Small 
Business  Administration-guaranteed 
loan  from  the  bank.  What  the  effort  is 
that  is  being  made  is  to  combine  these 
two  subsidies.  The  Senator  from  Ohio 
does  not  think  that  is  right  and  the 
Reagan  administration  does  not  think 
that  is  right.  But  I  am  willing  to  go 
along  with  that,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  I  think  it  is  the  wrong  approach. 

Having  said  that,  what  is  it  that  I 
am  insisting  upon?  I  am  inRinting  upon 
the  fact  that,  if  the  SBA  comes  up 
with  60  percent  of  the  dollars  and  the 
private  investors  or  the  banks  come  up 
with  40  percent,  the  SBA  be  protected 
in  the  event  of  a  liquidation  or  in  the 
event  of  a  default  to  the  extent  of  that 
60  percent. 

But,  oh,  no,  what  everybody  wants  is 
for  "Big  Daddy"  to  come  in  and  again 
dig  into  the  F'ederal  trough— $75  mil- 
lion; not  a  fantastic  amount  of  money. 
But  when  are  we  going  to  start  to  rec- 
ognize the  need  for  some  economies 
and  some  efficiencies,  when  are  we 
going  to  recognize  that  we  cannot  give 
away  all  the  Federal  Treasury  dollars? 

I  should  be  at  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee now  trying  to  assist  in  balancing 
the  budget,  but  instead.  I  am  out  here 
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on  the  floor  arguing  about  $76  million 
that  should  not  be  given  away. 

But  this  Is  Indicative  of  what  we  do 
day  In  and  day  out  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

I  would  be  pleased  to  hear  from  my 
colleague  from  New  York. 

BIT.  D'AMATO.  I  thank  my  col- 
league from  Ohio.  Indeed,  the  fact 
that  we  share  deep  Interests  with 
regard  to  this  issue  does  not  detract 
from  my  esteem  for  my  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  by 
way  of  lefldslation  the  503  program  we 
have  toiday  provides  for  the  SBA  to 
participate  with  the  use  of  Industrial 
revenue  bonds  for  small  users.  That  is 
the  law. 

What  we  are  attempting  to  do  is  to 
be  able  to  deal  with  an  impediment 
which  the  OUB,  Mr.  Stockman,  has 
placed  In  the  way  of  this  program 
being  utilized.  It  does  not  make  sense 
to  authorize  and  then  to  wproprlate 
$250  million  for  SBA  applications  and 
have  only  $99  million  utilized,  not 
when  small  businesses  are  desperate 
for  loans  at  lower  interest  rates. 

One  of  the  great  problems  that  we 
have  had  in  terms  of  the  economy  de- 
teriorating to  the  extent  it  has,  par- 
ticularly among  small  businesses,  is 
the  fact  that  small  businesses  cannot 
afford  to  borrow  money  at  the  prevail- 
ing Interest  rate.  So  what  are  we  doing 
here?  What  are  we  saying?  Are  we 
saying  to  big  business,  "we  are  going 
to  give  you  interest  free  money  or 
lower  Interest  rates"?  No,  we  are 
saying  to  only  those  who  qualify,  the 
tannw  buslness  people,  that  we  wiU  uti- 
lize industrial  revenue  bonds  to  lower 
Interest  rates. 

Why  do  we  want  to  lower  interest 
rates  for  small  business  people?  Be- 
cause they  have  the  toughest  time  get- 
ting loans  from  banks.  Banks  will  loan 
you  money  if  you  do  not  need  it.  If 
you  need  it,  forget  about  it.  Do  not  go. 
Do  not  show  up. 

My  gosh,  we  have  seen  the  tragic 
consequences  of  staggering  interest 
rates,  so  the  Congress  has  passed  legis- 
lation that  cleared  the  way  for  the 
SBA  to  utilize  industrial  revenue 
bonds  for  small  businesses:  not  for 
General  Motors,  not  for  the  giants,  for 
the  mom-and-pop  stores,  for  small 
manufacturing  plants,  the  backbone  of 
America  that  Is  going  out  of  business. 
But,  no,  Mr.  Stockman  says  that  is 
not  a  good  enough  purpose.  Do  you 
know  why?  Because  these  people 
should  go  out  and  pay  the  prevailing 
Interest  rate. 

Sure,  that  is  why,  when  they  were 
charging  22  and  23  percent,  not  only 
corporate  America  but  all  the  small 
btislnesses  in  this  country,  and  the 
small  farmers,  were  going  out  of  busi- 
ness. 

What  have  we  done?  All  this  legisla- 
tion seeks,  all  I  am  asking  for.  is  to 


prevent  OMB  from  thwarting  the  will 
of  the  Congress.  It  is  the  law  now. 

If  this  law  is  so  bad.  it  is  interesting 
to  note,  very  interesting,  that  it  is  the 
law  now  that  SBA  must  make  industri- 
al revenue  bonds  available  as  a  result 
of  the  Jobs  bill.  But  the  tragedy  is 
SBA  is  now  only  compelled  to  grant 
the  use  of  Industrial  revenue  bonds  to 
ffrnftii  businesses  through  September 
1983.  Thereafter  we  will  be  right  back 
in  the  same  situation  we  are  now  with 
the  will  of  Congress  being  thwarted  by 

OB£B. 

So.  Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is 
intended  to  see  to  it  that  with  the  law 
that  we  passed  the  moneys  will  be 
made  available,  because,  tragically, 
when  small  businesses  needed  it  most, 
in  1982,  only  $99  million  was  utilized 
of  the  existing  $250  million. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  has  been  esti- 
mated by  SBA  and  others.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  up  to  75,000  new  pri- 
vate sector  Jobs  will  be  created  if  sec- 
tion 503  iB  utilized  to  its  fullest  poten- 
tial. What  is  the  cost?  Five  million  dol- 
lars this  year.  If  we  took  the  worst 
case  scenario,  the  very  worst  case,  that 
given  by  Treasury,  which  does  not  cal- 
culate any  new  Jobs  being  created, 
does  not  give  any  credit  for  up  to 
75.000  new  Jobs  and  the  taxes  that  the 
people  will  be  paying,  State.  Federal, 
and  local  taxes,  they  say  it  will  cost 
$75  million  over  5  years. 

This  is  a  pretty  good  jobs  bill.  I  do 
not  think  there  will  be  any  cost.  I 
think  that  the  income  taxes  raised  as 
a  result  of  new  Jobs  and  new  economic 
stimulation  will  far  outweigh  that  $76 
million  over  5  years.  But  that  is  the 
best  kind  of  Jobs  bill  you  can  have. 

You  are  telling  me  we  can  create  up 
to  75,000  new  private  sector  Jobs  at  a 
cost  of  no  more  than  $75  million.  That 
is  better  than  the  jobs  program  we 
passed.  It  is  much  better,  much  cheap- 
er. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  brings  up  a 
legitimate  point.  Do  we  want  to  en- 
courage people  to  default?  The  default 
rate  in  this  program  Is  less  than  1  per- 
cent, less  than  1  percent.  It  has  cre- 
ated almost  29.000  new  Jobs.  It  works. 
It  is  a  good  program. 

I  recognize  the  concern  that  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  has  in  regard  to 
the  fact  that  we  do  not  want  big 
brother  coming  up  and  balling  out.  or 
tjUring  the  place  of.  the  banks. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  stated,  we  recent- 
ly passed  the  Jobs  bill,  but  that  is  not 
the  only  jobs  bilL  Being  discussed 
today  is  S.  499.  the  Certified  Develop- 
ment Company  Improvement  Act. 
This,  too,  is  very  much  a  jobs  bUl. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  new  jobs  have 
been  created  by  the  section  503  loan 
program  in  its  first  2  years  of  exist- 
ence, but  that  is  only  the  start.  By 
passing  S.  499,  we  can  Insure  that  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  more  new  Jobs  will 
follow. 


On  September  28,  1982.  the  Small 
Business  Committee  held  an  oversight 
hearing  on  the  small  business  adminis- 
tration section  503  loan  program.  The 
testimony  at  that  hearing  was  luiani- 
mous:  The  503  loan  program  is  a  good 
program,  in  fact,  it  is  a  potentially  ex- 
cellent program,  except  that  it  has 
been  plagued  by  one  major  glaring 
defect— the  refusal  of  the  SBA  to  par- 
ticipate in  any  503  loan  where  other 
parts  of  the  financing  package  Include, 
or  are  collateralized  by.  tax-exempt  in- 
dustrial development  bonds. 

It  is  this  defect  that  S.  499  corrects. 
It  is  specifically  designed  to  prohibit 
the  SBA  from  discriminating  against 
industrial  development  bonds  when 
making  decisions  on  applications  for 
funding  imder  the  503  loan  program. 
It  is  my  hope  that  we  can  pass  this  bill 
today  and  get  it  through  the  House 
and  to  the  President  for  signature  in 
the  very  near  future.  Jobs  bills  of  this 
magnitude  should  not  be  delayed. 

Section  603  of  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Company  Act  is  designed 
to  make  SBA  an  active  partner  with 
State  and  local  governments  and  the 
private  sector  in  making  long-term 
capital  available  for  small  business  ex- 
pansion and  Job  creation.  The  503  pro- 
gram can  plan  an  important  role  in  re- 
vitalizing local  communities  across  the 
Nation.  Under  503.  banks  are  encour- 
aged to  make  long-term  loans  to  small 
businesses  under  favorable  terms. 
Without  Federal  guarantee  programs 
such  as  503.  banks  are  reluctant  to 
make  such  loans. 

Section  503  authorizes  SBA  to  guar- 
antee debentures  issued  by  certified 
development  companies  (CDC's)  to  fi- 
nance the  acquisition  of  land,  plant, 
and  equipment  for  smaU  business  ex- 
pansion. The  creation  of  a  substantial 
number  of  new  Jobs  is  a  requirement 
before  any  such  loan  can  be  made. 
SBA  guarantees  40  percent  of  the 
project  costs.  10  percent  comes  from 
the  small  business  itself,  and  50  per- 
cent comes  from  a  private  sector,  third 
party  lender,  such  as  a  bank. 

SBA  began  certifying  CDC's  in  late 
1980.  As  of  January  31.  1983.  352  had 
been  so  certified.  Another  32  applica- 
tions were  pending.  A  majority  of 
these  development  companies  are  Just 
getting  off  the  ground,  but  150  of 
them  had  made  a  loan  by  the  end  of 
1982  and  90  of  them  had  made  more 
than  one  loan.  All  told.  833  loans  had 
been  made.  The  40  percent  of  the  proj- 
ect costs  put  up  by  CDC's  for  these 
loans  totaled  $160.3  million.  By  Octo- 
ber 1.  1982.  28.846  documented  Jobs 
had  been  created  as  a  result  of  603 
loans,  with  an  average  SBA  invest- 
ment per  job  of  only  $3,990.  The  cur- 
rent SBA  estimate  of  the  number  of 
Jobs  created  approaches  40.000  and 
the  average  investment  per  Job  has 
been  steadily  dropping  since  the  Incep- 
tiop  of  the  603  program.  The  vast  ma- 


jority of  Jobs  created  are  In  the  manu- 
faeturtaig  and  wholeaale/retaO  Indus- 
trlea. 

However,  as  I  said  at  the  beginning 
of  my  ranarka,  all  Is  not  perfect  with 
the  SOS  program.  There  is  one  great 
problem  in  deqierate  need  of  legisla- 
tive action.  This  Is  the  fact  that  SBA. 
in  complete  and  total  contradiction  of 
clearly  expressed  congressional  intent, 
has  refused  to  guarantee  or  partici- 
pate in  503  loans  for  projects  in  which 
IDE  financing  is  used.  This  action  is 
part  of  the  administration's  overall 
policy  of  diacoiuraglng  use  of  small 
issue  industrial  development  bonds, 
even  if  the  policy  Impedes  economic 
recovery  and  hampers  the  creation  of 
new  Jobs. 

The  conference  report  on  Public 
Law  96-302  states: 

SBA  should  not  disapprove  the  guarantee 
of  any  debenture,  or  any  loan  made  with 
the  proceeds  of  a  debenture  issue,  solely  be- 
cause the  proceeds  would  be  used  in  a  proj- 
ect whose  other  sources  of  financing  in- 
clude, or  are  collateralized  by.  tax-exempt 
industrial  revenue  or  development  bonds. 

This  seems  pretty  clear  to  me,  yet 
SBA  has  refused  to  participate  in  any 
such  project.  A  1965  OMB  circuilar. 
No.  A-70,  which  states  that  it  is  not 
Government  policy  to  provide  a  guar- 
antee of  a  tax-exempt  issue,  is  cited  as 
the  reason  for  this  Intransigence. 
Never  mind  that  under  503  the  Gov- 
ernment guarantees  only  the  CDC 
portion  of  the  project  costs  and  pro- 
vides no  guarantee,  direct  or  indirect, 
to  any  portion  financed  or  collatera- 
lized Uy  an  IDB.  Never  mind  that  a 
1980  expression  of  congressional 
intend  should  clearly  supercede  an 
outdated  bureaucratic  memorandum. 
Never  mind  that  our  economy  desper- 
ately needs  the  new  Jobs  that  would 
result  from  more  503  projects.  SBA 
still  refuses  to  participate  in  such 
loans  and,  as  a  result,  over  60  percent 
of  the  loan  guarantee  authority  pro- 
vided for  the  503  program  has  gone 
unused. 

This  SBA  policy  has  been  con- 
demned by  every  private  sector  wit- 
ness who  has  appeared  before  the 
Small  Business  Committee.  The  point 
was  made  repeatedly  that  we  are  run- 
ning a  good  program— a  potentially  ex- 
cellent program— at  less  than  half 
speed  because  SBA  has  refused  to 
honor  clearly  expressed  congressional 
Intent.  Loans  which  should  be  made 
are  not  being  made.  Loan  authority  is 
going  unused.  And.  most  importantly, 
new  Jobs  which  could  be  created  are 
not  being  created. 

Thus,  the  legislation  which  we  are 
considering  today  comes  in  direct  re- 
sponse to  this  widely  perceived  need 
for  congressional  action.  The  bill  itself 
is  simple.  It  merely  requires  that  SBA 
process  section  503  loan  applications 
without  regard  to  whether  or  not 
other  parts  of  the  financing  package 
include,  or  are  collateralized  by,  an 


IDB.  S.  499  simply  raises  existing  con- 
ference report  language  to  the  status 
of  legislation.  S.  499  also  contains  a 
similar  amendment  added  during  com- 
mittee markup,  that  requires  the  small 
business  pollution  loan  guarantee  pro- 
gram to  receive  the  same  fair  treat- 
ment which  we  are  here  mandating  for 
the  section  503  program. 

No  other  solution  has  worked.  De- 
spite concentrated  efforts  negotiations 
have  broken  down.  Thus,  the  Congress 
must  act.  The  503  program  must  be  al- 
lowed to  achieve  its  full  potenUaL  The 
majority  of  the  loan  authority  granted 
by  Congress  must  not  continue  to  go 
imused.  The  authorized  guarantee  au- 
thority for  603  is  $250  million  annual- 
ly. That  is  what  we  should  be  using, 
not  the  mere  $99.6  million  used  in 
fiscal  1982.  There  is  a  great  demand 
for  this  program  in  the  small  business 
community  which  has  been  artificially 
squelched  by  SBA's  policy  on  IDB  in- 
volvement. We  must  eliminate  that 
policy.  We  must  increase  the  number 
of  503  loans  made.  We  need  the  vast 
number  of  new  Jobs  that  will  result. 
The  time  to  act  is  now. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
every  time  I  come  out  here  on  the 
floor  somebody  has  a  new  idea,  wheth- 
er it  is  an  agriculture  bill,  a  small  busi- 
ness bill,  a  $750  billion  tax  bill.  No 
matter  what  the  bUl  is,  it  is  going  to 
create  more  Jobs.  I  would  like  to  have 
them  walk  the  streets  of  Cleveland. 
Youngstown,  Toledo,  and  tell  the  12- 
percent  unemployed  in  Ohio  why  they 
are  getting  no  Jobs. 

Last  night  one  of  the  things  I  heard 
about  was  to  build  a  parking  garage  to 
bring  about  new  jobs.  The  Stauffer 
Corp..  owned  by  a  British  company, 
was  going  to  create  some  Jobs  by  build- 
ing a  restaurant. 

Some  IRB's  are  Justified  for  indus- 
trial needs.  I  have  no  objections,  and  I 
support  them.  But  the  use  of  IRB's 
has  been  totally  abused  in  the  past.  I 
have  no  objection  to  small  business 
using  them.  I  will  go  along  with  the 
idea  of  the  IRB's  and  small  business 
loans  being  combined,  but  I  do  insist 
that  the  small  business  funds  be  pro- 
tected on  a  pro  rata  basis. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
caU  the  roll. 

&ir.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
express  my  support  for  S.  499,  which 
would  require  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration to  permit  the  use  of  tax- 


exempt  industrial  revenue  bonds  in 
conjunction  with  SBA's  guarantees.  I 
also  want  to  commend  Senator 
D'Amato  for  his  leadership  on  this 
Issue. 

This  legislation  is  necessary  because 
of  a  Reagan  administration  policy  de- 
cision which  has  restricted  the  SBA 
from  issuing  guarantees  in  connection 
with  tax-exempt  IRB's.  I  believe  the 
administration's  decision  Is  contrary  to 
the  needs  of  small  business. 

Two  important  programs  adminis- 
tered by  SBA  have  been  affected  by 
this  decision:  The  section  603  certified 
development  company  program  and 
the  pollution  control  financing  guar- 
antee program.  Certified  development 
companies  represent  a  unique  coopera- 
tive effort  which  Joins  the  Federal 
Government.  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  the  private  sector  in  pro- 
moting economic  development  by  pro- 
viding long-term  capital  to  small  firms 
to  finance  business  expansion  and  Job 
creation.  Under  the  program,  the  SBA 
is  authorized  to  guarantee  debentures 
issued  by  certified  development  com- 
panies, which  in  turn  use  the  proceeds 
to  assist  small  business  concerns  fi- 
nance long-term  fixed-asset  projects. 
The  guaranteed  debentures  may  con- 
stitute no  more  than  50  percent  of  any 
given  project.  The  remaining  50  per- 
cent of  the  financing  is  derived  from 
the  small  business  concern,  a  bank,  or 
from  the  proceeds  of  a  tax-exempt 
IRB  issued  by  a  State  or  local  govern- 
ment. 

SBA's  pollution  control  financing 
guarantee  program  guarantees  100 
percent  of  the  financing  for  small 
business  that  are  required  by  Govern- 
ment mandated  standards  to  Install 
pollution  control  equipment.  Most  of 
the  financing  used  by  small  business 
throughout  the  progran;'';  history  has 
come  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of 
tax-exempt  IRB's. 

However,  as  a  result  of  the  adminis- 
tration's policy  decision,  the  goals  of 
the  section  503  program  have  been 
hampered,  and  the  pollution  control 
guarantee  program  has  been  virtually 
shut  down.  Since  implementation  of 
this  decision  in  January  1982.  SBA 
used  a  mere  $99.6  million  of  the  $250 
million  in  guarantee  authority  provid- 
ed to  the  section  503  program  in  fiscal 
1982.  In  the  pollution  control  pro- 
gram. SBA  has  guaranteed  approxi- 
mately $13  million  in  taxable  financ- 
ing, compared  to  approximately  $41 
million  in  tax-exempt  financing  in  the 
fiscal  quarter  prior  to  implementation. 

At  a  time  when  we  should  be  provid- 
ing as  much  help  as  we  can  to  small 
business  to  expand  and  create  Jobs  in 
our  local  communities,  and  to  assist 
small  business  meet  Government  pol- 
lution control  requirements,  this 
policy  decision  is  thwarting  these  ob- 
jectives. 
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The  legtaUtion  which  we  are  ecHUid- 
ering  hoe  today  would  remove  the  «d- 
ministimtlon's  policy  u  an  impediment 
to  the  operation  of  the  section  503  cer- 
tified develoianent  comiMmy  program 
and  the  pollutkm  control  financing 
guarantee  program  as  Congren  In- 
tended. &  490  would  direct  that  SBA 
could  not  refuse  to  guarantee  deben- 
tures Inued  by  certified  development 
companies  where  all  or  &  portion  of 
the  other  financing  for  a  project  is  de- 
rived from  tax-exempt  IRB's.  I  am 
miaet  pleased  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee adopted  my  amendment  that 
made  a  "tmnar  change  with  respect  to 
the  pollution  control  guarantee  pro- 
gram. That  amendment  directs  that 
SBA  shall  not  decline  to  issue  a  guar- 
antee where  an  eligible  small  business 
has  obtained  financing  for  the  pur- 
chase and  installation  of  pollution 
control  equipment  from  the  proceeds 
of  tax-exempt  IRB's. 

However,  there  is  another  issue  here 
which  goes  beyond  the  substance  of 
the  administration's  efforts  to  restrict 
the  use  of  IRB's  in  connection  with 
SBA  guarantees.  Of  more  importance, 
I  believe,  is  that  the  administration's 
decision  is  in  direct  contravention  of 
explicit  congressional  intent  estab- 
lished in  law. 

When  the  section  503  certified  devel- 
opment company  program  and  pollu- 
tion control  financing  guarantee  pro- 
gram were  established.  Congress  spe- 
cifically intended  that  the  SBA  have 
the  authority  to  guarantee  tax-exempt 
obligations. 

That  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  issue 
that  is  before  the  Senate  today. 

I  want  to  repeat.  When  these  pro- 
grams were  established.  Congress  spe- 
dficaUy  intended  that  the  SBA  have 
authority  to  guarantee  these  tax- 
exempt  obligations. 

In  the  conference  report  accompany- 
ing Public  Law  96-302.  which  estab- 
lished the  section  503  program,  it 
sUtes: 

SBA  Bbould  not  disapprove  the  guarantee 
of  any  debenture  or  any  loan  made  with  the 
prooeeda  of  a  debenture  lame,  aolely  because 
the  proceeds  would  be  used  In  a  project 
whose  other  aourcea  of  financing  include,  or 
are  coUaterlsed  by,  tax-exempt  induatrial 
revenue  or  develt^ment  bonda. 

That  is  what  our  intention  was  then. 
Moreover.  SBA's  regulations,  at  13 
CFR  108.503-4(0.  sUte: 

•  *  *  SBA  may  participate  in  projects 
whose  other  aourcea  of  financing  include,  or 
are  oollaterlaed  by  tax-exempt  obligationa. 
Fnrther,  loana  made  with  the  proceeda  of 
603  debentures  may  be  subordinated  to  such 
obligationa 

In  other  words,  we  in  our  law  and 
the  regulations  that  were  promulgated 
pursuant  to  our  law  permitted  the 
SBA  to  enter  into  these  guarantees 
and  to  subordinate  these  debentures. 
But  the  problem  was  that  what  the 
CongTen  gaveth,  the  OMB  tooketh 
away.  That  Is  the  problem  that  we 
have  to  resolve  today.  Who  is  the  law- 
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maker  In  the  country?  Is  It  the  Ccm- 
greas  In  the  intention  that  we  set  forth 
when  we  created  these  laws  or  Is  It  the 
OMB  which  can  countermand  the  spe- 
cific congressional  intent? 

Public  Law  iM-305,  which  esUb- 
lished  the  pollution  control  bond  guar- 
antee program,  contains  specific  statu- 
tory authority  on  this  point.  The 
sjmaii  business  Investment  Act  of 
1958.  as  amended  by  Public  Law  94- 
305.  at  section  404(bKl)  sUtes: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  law,  rule,  or 
regulation  or  fiscal  policy  to  the  contrary, 
the  guarantee  authorized  In  the  case  of  pol- 
lution control  facilities  or  property  may  be 
Issued  when  such  property  is  acquired  by 
the  use  of  proceeds  from  industrial  revenue 
bonds  which  provide  the  holders  interest 
which  is  exempt  from  Federal  Income  tax. 

That  is  what  we  said.  We  should  not 
be  here  today,  Mr.  President.  There 
should  be  no  need  for  tills  bill,  but 
there  is.  And  so  the  issue  is  not  the 
wisdom  of  providing  direct  or  indirect 
guarantees  of  tax-exempt  industrial 
revenue  bonds.  That  decision  was 
made  with  the  passage  of  the  two  laws 
which  created  these  programs.  I 
happen  to  believe  it  was  a  good  deci- 
sion. 

The  issue  here  is  the  decision  of  the 
OBCB  to  countermand  the  authority 
which  this  Congress  gave  to  the  SBA. 
That  is  the  Issue. 

Congress  has  said  to  the  SBA.  "You 
may  guarantee  tax-exempt  IRB's." 
OMB  told  SBA  they  may  not.  Who  is 
making  the  laws?  That  becomes  the 
question,  and  it  is  a  critical  issue  in 
this  democracy  of  oiu^  liecause  at 
stake  is  the  role  of  Congress  as  law- 
makers elected  by  the  people  vls-a-vis 
a  portion  of  the  executive  branch  as 
executors  of  those  laws.  OMB's  deci- 
sion and  resulting  SBA  noncompliance 
with  clear  congressional  intent  is  a  sit- 
uation that  we  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress should  not  tolerate.  It  is  a  situa- 
tion we  should  never  have  to  face.  It  Is 
a  situation  we  should  not  be  in.  but 
being  in  now  it  is  a  situation  which  we 
should  resolve  to  carry  out  our  intent 
as  previously  expressed  on  two  occa- 
sions. 

In  the  near  future,  Mr.  President.  I 
will  be  offering  legislation  to  address 
another  area  where  I  believe  our  au- 
thority has  been  usurped  by  a  portion 
of  the  executive  branch.  That  legisla- 
tion wiU  address  the  administration's 
unilateral  reductions  in  congressional- 
ly  authorized  loan  guarantee  author- 
ity, "rhere  are  other  areas  that  I 
intend  to  address  where  the  executive 
branch  has  acted  contrary  to  explicit 
congressional  intent  or  Is  otherwise 
imaccountable  to  the  Congress. 

For  example,  last  siunmer  the  OMB 
vetoed  a  marketing  order  for  cherries. 
This  was  after  the  producers  and  han- 
dlers of  cherries  had  agreed  to  the 
marketing  order  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agrlcultiue  had  determined  that  the 
marketing  order  was  in  the  national 


Interest  The  OMB  had  already  modi- 
fled  the  guidelines  under  which  mar- 
keting orders  could  be  issued  and  the 
Agriculture  Department  determined 
that  the  cherry  maricetlng  order  was 
consistent  with  those  now  OMB^anc- 
tloned  guidelines. 

And  yet.  after  the  entire  process 
that  we  had  approved  was  completed, 
the  OhSB  torpedoed  that  marketing 
order,  and  it  raises  the  fundamental 
question:  Who  is  the  lawmaker  in  this 
country,  is  it  the  Congress  or  the 
OMB? 

Again,  it  is  an  issue  we  should  not 
have  to  face  today.  It  is  an  issue  that 
was  resolved  in  the  Constitution  of 
this  country,  but  yet  we  are  forced  to 
resolve  it  today  because  you  have  the 
OMB  countermanding  the  clear  au- 
thority of  the  Congress  to  the  Small 
Business  Administration. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  we  wIU 
pass  S.  499.  I  want  to  compliment  the 
work  of  my  friend  from  New  York. 
This  legislation  again  should  not  be 
necessary,  but  it  is.  And  similar  legisla- 
tion in  other  areas  will  likely  be  neces- 
sary until  we  address  the  critical  un- 
derljrlng  issues  which  I  have  outlined. 
I  thank  the  Chair  and  I  note  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quonun. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Kir.  President, 
the  Senator  suggested  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  He  was  recognized. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  did  dis- 
cuss making  these  remarks  with  the 
Senator  from  Ohio.  I  agreed  wlt^  him 
at  that  time  that  after  I  was  finished 
with  my  remarks.  I  woiild  again  put  In 
a  quonun  call.  In  keeping  with  that 
commitment,  I  now  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 
Mr.   MET2SENBAUM.   I   thank  the 

Senator.  

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  (B4r. 
RuDMAN).  The  clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
Mr.  MJiTrZENBAUM.  Objection. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  h^rd. 

The  clerk  will  continue  the  call  of 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  con- 
tinued the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Objection. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

The  clerk  will  continue  calling  the 
rolL 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  re- 
simied  the  call  of  the  rolL 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


Tbe  PRBnDOfO  OFFICEU.  With- 
out obJeeUoo,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BTRD.  WIU  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Certidnly. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  made  the  objection  not 
beeauee  of  any  f edlng  on  my  part,  but 
Mr.  MmEBnaoM,  who  had  to  go  to  a 
meeting  of  the  Budget  Committee  to 
attend  a  vote  there,  left  the  floor  on 
the  undentandlng  that  I  would  pro- 
tect him.  So  I  am  carrying  out  my 
duties  In  that  respect. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  I  understand. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  feel  remiss  If 
I  did  not  say  something  at  this  point.  I 
undentaod  the  great  tradition  of  the 
Senate  and  the  rules— those  rules 
which  are  designed  to  protect  the  In- 
terests of  the  minority,  those  rules ' 
which  are  designed  to  protect  the  In- 
terests of  Individual  Senators  so  that 
they  can  give  the  best  representation 
to  their  States,  to  their  legitimate  feel- 
ings, whether  they  be  national  Inter- 
ests or  whether  they  be  local  Interests. 

But.  Mr.  President,  when  that  right 
impedes  the  business  of  the  Senate. 
Impedes  consideration  of  legitimate  re- 
quests, when  that  right  is  used  so  in- 
discriminately that  it  can  forestall  the 
business  of  the  Senate  and  even  legiti- 
mate consideration  of  bills  reports  by 
committees,  then  that  right  becomes 
abused. 

I  certainly  respect  any  Member's 
right  to  object.  I  certainly  respect  any 
Member's  right  to  take  difference  or 
to  fight  for  his  or  her  feelings.  But  I 
do  not  believe  that  making  an  objec- 
tion and  not  even  staying  to  defend 
the  floor,  particularly  during  the  dire 
economic  times  that  we  have  today  is 
a  legitimate  use  of  senatorial  preroga- 
tive. I  would  suggest  that  maybe  if  the 
SBA  could  make  some  more  loans  to 
small  business  people  In  Cleveland  at 
lower  Interest  rates  that  maybe  some 
of  that  11-  or  12-percent  unemploy- 
ment which  my  colleague  from  Ohio 
mentioned  would  be  diminished. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  specter  of 
being  concerned  about  the  Treasury  is 
inaocxvate.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  this  bUl  WiU  not  cost  the  Treas- 
ury any  money,  but  will  be  a  revenue 
enhancer.  The  fact  is  it  is  one  of  the 
best  investments  we  can  possibly  use 
to  bring  down  and  keep  down  Interest 
rates  for  those  who  desperately  need 
that.  And  that  is  the  small  business- 
man, not  the  corporate  giant.  And 
when  we  have  a  success— and  this  pro- 
gram has  been  a  success,  the  503  small 
business  program,  with  a  default  rate 
of  leas  than  1  percent— to  come  forth 
and  say,  "Well.  I  do  not  want  the 
Treasury  to  bail  out  the  banks"  is  a 
specious  argument.  That  is  pandering 
to  people,  pandering,  going  around 
and  saying  "Why  should  Uncle  Sam 
take  care  of  the  big,  rich  bankers?" 

I  might  add  that  during  this  time 
when  many  projects  could  start  and 
there  are  many  applications,  it  is  the 
right  time  to  put  people  back  to  work. 


and  not  In  make-worfc  jobs,  not  In  Oov- 
emment  subsidized  jobs,  but  in  the 
private  sector.  That  Is  exactly  what 
this  bill  docs. 

I  am  saddened  that  we  have  a  situa- 
tion which  permits  a  penon  to  lodge 
an  objection  when  probably  there 
would  be  86  or  more  Senators  who 
would  support  this  bill,  which  is  al- 
ready the  law  for  this  fiscal  year  and 
which  simply  says  that  Mr.  Stockman 
and  OMB  cannot  thwart  the  law— and 
that  is  what  the  essence  of  this  bill 
is— that  we  have  a  system  that  gives 
protection  to  that  Senator  so  that  he 
can  Impede  the  Senate,  hold  people 
here  and  go  about  his  business. 

I  might  say  how  strongly  I  feel. 
There  Is  an  old  song.  I  think  it  goes 
something  like,  "There  wUl  come  a 
day."  And  I  might  say  to  those  who 
are  here  and  those  who  may  read  the 
Rbcoso,  "There  wlU  come  a  day." 

There  may  come  a  day  when  there 
are  some  Senators  who  want  to  leave 
and  I  will  feel  strongly  on  a  matter. 
There  may  come  a  day  when  some 
people  want  to  go  home  and  I  will  feel 
strongly  on  a  matter.  There  may  come 
a  day  when  I  feel  so  strongly  on  a 
matter  of  principle  that  then  I  will  use 
that  same  senatorial  prerogative, 
which  I  have  not  used  to  date,  to 
Impede  the  business  and  not  to  allow  a 
legitimate  vote  on  a  question. 

I  think  this  is  an  abuse  to  those 
people  who  lose  Jobs  because  the  situa- 
tion is  not  rectified.  Maybe  they  can 
look  toward  the  fact  that  on  this  day 
the  Senate  could  not  even  have  a  vote 
with  respect  to  whether  or  not  we 
should  see  congressional  Intent  reaf- 
firmed with  legislation  that  will  aid 
people  and  small  businesses.  This  con- 
gressional intent  has  been  time  and 
time  again  interfered  with  by  OMB. 
Now  the  Congress  wants  to  reassert 
Itself  in  this  area  and  is  not  able  to  do 
so  because  of  one  voice,  and  that  voice 
has  now  walked  off  the  floor. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  think  there  will 
come  a  day  when  we  will  get  this  legis- 
lation passed,  in  spite  of  those  who 
would  seek  to  deprive  people  of  a  vote. 
But  let  it  not  be  said  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  does  not  keep  his 
promises,  because  that  day  will  come 
when  the  Senator  from  New  York 
rises  to  make  a  point  of  order  or  an  ob- 
jection, caUs  quorum  calls,  and  keeps 
the  Senate  from  doing  its  business. 

I  believe  very  strongly  that  that  is 
exactly  what  took  place  all  day  today 
and  is  still  taking  place  now.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  people  is  being  thwarted. 
That  is  a  very  sad  situation,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 


THE  NEED  FOR  A  NEW  FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEE  PENSION  SYSTEM 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  Fed- 
eral employees  hired  after  January  1. 
1984,  will  begin  paying  the  social  secu- 
rity tax.  Without  some  change.  Feder- 


al employees  will  be  subject  to  both 
the  civil  servloe  retirement  system  and 
the  social  security  system.  Ot>viously, 
a  new  pension  system  for  Federal  em- 
ployees needs  to  be  developed  to  co- 
ordinate with  the  social  security 
system. 

The  Federal  Bar  Journal  asked 
Jamie  Cowen  of  my  Civil  Servloe  StU>- 
committee  staff  to  write  an  artide 
about  social  secxuity  coverge  of  Feder- 
al employees.  Although  originally 
written  In  Febrxiary  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  social  security  biU.  the  ar- 
ticle assumes  new  Federal  employees 
will  be  covered  by  social  security  aiul 
then  thoroughly  discusses  the  options 
to  be  considered  in  developing  a  new 
supplemental  pension  plan.  I  believe 
this  article  can  begin  to  educate  us  as 
to  what  will  be  required  in  developing 
such  a  pension  program.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  this  ar- 
ticle be  Inserted  in  the  Ricoko. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRO.  as  follows: 

[From  the  Federal  Bar  News  ft  Journal. 
AprU  1983] 

Social  SacnaiTT  CovBAos  or  Fdbul 
Wounas— Trb  Rkal  lasuxa 


(By  Jamie  Cowen) 

To  wliisper  the  phrase  "social  security 
coverage"  around  most  federal  employees  is 
to  send  chills  up  most  of  their  spines.  The 
picture  envisioned  Is  an  insatiatde  money- 
starved  Social  Security  System  gobbling  up 
a  reasonably  stable  federal  reUrement  fund, 
leaving  a  siceleton  of  tbe  current  retirement 
system  for  its  current  and  future  benefld- 
ariea.  Not  only  ia  that  an  absurd  reflection, 
but  also  it  obscures  ttie  far  more  fundamen- 
tal issue  of  civil  service  retirement  reform. 

No  proposals  to  remedy  tbe  Ills  of  the 
Social  Sectirlty  System  recommend  tapping 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Fund  for  addi- 
tional monies.  The  sole  economic  benefit  to 
the  Social  Security  System  is  the  Infusion  of 
new  money  to  its  trust  fund  from  additional 
participants.  Since  federal  employment  ia 
not  covered  by  the  system,  the  Inclualon  of 
a  group  of  federal  employees,  whether  cur- 
rent or  new,  will  add  a  new  source  of  reve- 
nue to  the  starving  aystem  through  the  pay- 
roll taxes.  In  the  long  run,  the  inclusion  of 
federal  workers  will  have  a  marginally  posi- 
tive effect  upon  the  social  security  trust 
fund  balance.' 

The  National  Commission  for  Social  Secu- 
rity Reform  has  recommended  covering  all 
newly  hired  federal  and  postal  employees 
beginning  in  January  of  1084  under  the 
Social  Security  system.  Irrespective  of  one's 
position  on  that  recommendation,  a  number 
of  related  and  more  important  Issues  must 
be  considered.  The  federal  workforce  needs 
to  be  aware  of  these  Issues  so  it  can  recom- 
mend to  its  representatives  how  It  wants 
them  decided.  "This  article  will  assume  that 
new  federal  employees  wlU  be  covered  by 
aodal  security  and  thus  will  focus  on  rele- 
vant issues  in  developing  a  new  civil  servloe 
pension  plan  which  will  be  Integrate^  with 
social  security. 

As  a  caveat,  the  establishment  of  a  new 
plan  will  not  in  any  way  affect  the  financial 


■  Report  of  the  NaUonal  CominlMlon  on  Sodal 
Security  Reform,  January.  IM*.  PP.  >->■ 
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■tabOtty  of  the  curroit  ayitem.  Most  of  the 
euirent  upatem'a  ftnanrim  ranilta  from 
diraet  traiHfen  from  the  lenoral  treasury. 
This  «^  ooDttnoe  regmrdlesi  of  the  extot- 
enoe  of  a  new  i>lan. 

AH  nRmOMICTIOM  TO  SOCIAL  SKUUII  AXS 


cmLSBtncB 

The  Social  Security  System  was  estab- 
llsbed  because  of  the  adng  of  the  American 
poiwlation  and  the  devastation  sustained 
partlculariy  by  the  elderly  during  the  De- 
prrsrion  It  was  intended  as  a  social  Insur- 
ance mocram  to  replace  a  worker's  lost 
^m'wf  durtns  retironent  It  originally 
only  covered  wage  earning  and  salaried 
woikos  in  commerce  aiul  industry.  Over  the 
yean,  however,  coverage  was  extended  to 
apiurozimately  90  percent  of  the  American 
worlcforce.  Only  federal,  certain  state  and 
local  government,  and  non-profit  employees 
remain  uncovered  by  the  Social  Security 
Syston.* 

Today,  social  security  provides  a  host  of 
benefits.  The  main  benefit  is  the  Old  Age 
Survivor  and  Disability  Insurance  benefit. 
This  benefit  is  a  function  of  average  career 
wages  adjusted  for  inflation.  An  eligible 
boieflciary  can  begin  to  draw  a  full  old  age 
benefit  at  age  95  or  a  rediiced  one  at  age  62. 
A  marHed  beneficiary's  spouse  and  depend- 
ent children  are  entitled  to  a  benefit  as  well. 

The  spouse  and  children  can  receive  one 
half  of  the  basic  benefit  while  the  benefici- 
ary is  alive.  If  the  beneficiary  is  dead  and 
the  spouse  Is  of  retirement  age  or  has  de- 
pendent children,  the  spouse  is  entitled  to 
100%  of  the  benefit;  children  are  entlUed  to 
75%.  Disability  benefits  are  similar  to  the 
basic  benefits  except  the  family  benefit  is 
usually  somewhat  leas. 

Table  I  *  is  a  rough  example  of  the  basic 
benefit  for  three  individual  employees  who 
retire  at  different  salary  levels.  The  family 
benefit  would  be  added  to  this. 

TABLE  I 


fmtmt 

ABC 

K/=i^t5 

Xlim    $30,000    (45.000 
un       L»0       1400 

Fifteen  years  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  System  (CSRS)  was  established. 
Unlike  the  Intent  underlying  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Social  Security  System.  CSRS 
was  established  to  retire  extremely  old  civil 
servants  to  enable  younger  ones  to  move 
throuili  the  ranks.* 

The  original  act  provided  for  mandatory 
retirement  at  age  70.  The  benefit  was  com- 
puted as  a  percentage  of  the  employee's  av- 
erage salary  for  his  last  ten  years  of  service. 
Only  disabled  employees  could  retire  with  a 
benefit  before  age  70  if  they  had  served  fif- 
teen years. 

Today,  retirement  eligibility  for  most  fed- 
eral employees  is  age  55  with  30  years  of 
servtcs,  age  90  with  20  years  of  service,  and 
age  93  with  S  years  of  service.  The  benefit  is 


'Setaicber.  Sylvester.  "Social  Security:  Penpec- 
ttvas  on  Prcaervtait  the  System"  (Wuhlnston.  D.C.: 
■mployee  Benefit  Rcsearcli  InsUtute.  1M3),  pp.  17- 
It. 

•  HiMtaad,  Kdwin.  Hay  AMOdste*. 

*  drngnmlaoai  Research  Senrlee.  "Rcetnieturlnf 
the  CivO  Servlee  Retirentent  System:  Analysii  of 
Optiaat  to  CoBtrol  Costs  SDd  MalntaiTi  Retirement 
IneooM  Security"  (Wsahlastaii.  D.C.:  U.S.  Oovem- 

i  PdntlBg  Office.  1983).  pp.  7-9. 


calculated  as  a  percentage  of  one's  high 
three  years  of  salary. 

Benefits  under  both  systems  have  sub- 
stantially tnereaaed  since  the  enactment  of 
these  separate  acts.  Still,  though,  the  pur- 
poses of  each  act  and  their  effect  on  em- 
ployees are  very  different.  Social  security 
payments  were  always  Intended  to  provide 
the  elderly  with  a  base  of  income.  There  are 
two  ccHnponents  to  these  payments. 

The  social  security  benefit  was  intended, 
and  does  to  some  extent,  to  bear  a  direct  re- 
lationship to  earnings  over  a  worker's 
career.  In  other  words,  the  higher  the  earn- 
ings (up  to  a  point)  the  greater  the  benefit. 
On  the  other  hand.  It  also  redistributes 
wealth  from  the  lilgher  Income  to  the  lower 
income  to  ensure  a  minimum  standard  of 
living.  Therefore,  while  the  higher  income 
still  receives  back  more  in  a  benefit  than  the 
lower  Income,  the  higher  income  receives  a 
lower  percentage  of  salary.  Thus,  the  Social 
Security  System  assumes  the  dual  role  of  an 
economic  and  social  program. 

The  Civil  Service  Retirement  System  very 
simply  replaces  a  certain  percentage  of  an 
employee's  preretirement  earnings  at  all 
income  levels.  To  give  an  example  of  bow 
the  two  systems  treat  the  same  employee, 
assume  Employees  A,  B.  and  C  work  for  30 
years  and  retire  at  different  salary  levels. 
Table  n  ■  is  a  rough  calculation  of  how  the 
two  systems  replace  earnings. 

TMIEN 


obviously  did  not  apply  to  the  Ctvil  Service 
Retirement  System  and  thus  federal  em- 
ploymmt  remained  outside  of  the  Act 

At  that  time,  there  were  approxUnately 
790  prasion  plans  in  operation.  Now,  there 
are  999,000.*  Most  of  them  are  Integrated 
with  social  security.  In  other  words,  social 
security  serves  as  the  base  for  most  pension 
programs  in  the  nation. 

The  dilemma  for  employers,  and  soon  the 
government,  is  how  to  integrate  their  poi- 
sion  plans  with  a  social  security  program 
whose  aim  is  somewhat  different.  Employ- 
ers are  usually  concerned  about  employee 
turnover,  age  of  retirement,  and  rewarding 
long  term  employees.  Retirement  benefits 
are  viewed  as  deferred  compensation  and 
hence  bear  a  direct  relationship  to  earnings. 
Social  security's  social  policy  of  redistribu- 
ting income  to  the  lower  income  conflicts  in 
part  with  the  underlying  policy  of  employ- 
ers' pension  programs. 

ThusK-moet  employers  compensate  for  the 
ive  nature  of  the  social  security 
benefft,  in  a  sense,  by  redistributing  the 
pension4n  the  opposite  direction.  Table  III  * 
is  aiv^xample  where  the  pension  benefit 
simpdy  overlays  the  social  security  benefit 
wlthWo  integration. 

TABLE  III 


FM  Hv's  flkn.. 
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}IJ,000  00,000  $4S,000 

8,000  16,200  24JOO 

S4  M  S4 

6.000  i.200  1.400 

40  27  tS 


Note  that  Employee  C  receives  a  greater 
dollar  amount  than  Employee  A  in  social  se- 
curity benefits.  However,  as  a  proportion  of 
his  fiiutl  salary.  Employee  C  receives  far 
less.  This  exemplifies  the  redlstributive 
nature  of  the  Social  Seciulty  System.  The 
same  employees  under  the  CivU  Service 
System,  though,  receive  the  same  percent- 
age of  preretirement  earnings  regardless  of 
salary  level. 

The  different  treatment  of  employees  can 
be  attributed  to  the  different  nature  of  the 
systems.  Again,  the  Social  Security  System 
is  in  part  a  social  Insurance  program,  while 
the  Civil  Service  retirement  System  is  in  re- 
ality a  form  of  deferred  compensation. 
Thus,  the  government,  as  an  employer 
through  the  Civil  Service  System,  treats  all 
of  its  employees  similarly— each  will  receive 
a  certain  percentage  of  his  salary  at  retire- 
ment. This  does  not  mean,  though,  that  the 
systems  are  mutually  exclusive. 

nrncRATiHG  social  skcukitt  with  a  civil 

SKRVICK  PXHSION 

During  consideration  of  the  original 
Social  Security  Act,  one  of  the  more  contro- 
versial issues  was  the  question  of  covering 
employers  who  already  offered  a  pension 
plan  for  their  employees.  It  was  ultimately 
decided  that  since  pensions  varied  so  great- 
ly, even  within  a  particular  business,  and 
since  so  many  of  them  were  wiped  out 
during  the  Depression,  these  employers 
should  indeed  be  covered.*  These  Factors 
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..  $1S,000  130,000  $4S,000 

„  6,000  S.200  1.400 

_  6.100  12.200  18.200 

_  12.100  20.400  26,600 
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Note  that  without  integrating  the  retire- 
ment benefit  with  the  social  security  bene- 
fit. Einployee  A  receives  a  far  greater  pro- 
portional benefit  than  Employee  C. 

As  an  alternative,  the  pension  benefit  can 
recognize  the  level  of  the  social  security 
benefit  and  offset  it  to  some  degree.*  This  is 
the  approach  most  of  fen  used  in  the  private 
sector.  In  Table  IV  '"  the  pension  benefit  is 
reduced  by  one  half  of  the  amount  of  the 
social  security  benefit. 


TABLE  IV 
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A 

I 

C 
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$15,000 
6,000 

8,100 
3,000 
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$30,000 
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(Aipmil)         

20.100 

28.S00 

63 

Note  that  while  Employee  C  Is  still  receiv- 
ing a  lower  percentage  of  his  final  salary 
than  Employee  A.  the  difference  is  not  as 
great  as  the  example  shown  in  Table  m.  In 
this  case.  Employee  A's  pension  benefit  is 
smaller  as  a  percentage  of  salary  than  ICm- 
ployee  C's.  This  offsets  the  oppodte  effect 
of  the  social  security  benefit  Again,  the 


•  Huatead.  Edwin.  Hay  Aaociates. 
•Schleber.  pp.  14-16. 


'  IbidL  p.  47. 

•  Hiutcad.  Edwin.  Hay  AMOdates. 

•Section  401  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
19M  prohibits  an  employer's  pension  from  fully 
of faetlnf  the  redlstributive  formula  In  the  aodal  se- 
curity benefit  It  does  allow  the  social  security  ben- 
efit to  be  partially  offset,  however. 

■*  Hustead.  Edwin,  Hay  Associates. 


reMOO  for  doing  this  Is  to  treat  retirement 
as  deferred  compeiMatlon  and  thus  align 
employeeg'  benefits  more  doaely  to  salary. 

Am  leglelatJon  is  Ukely  to  be  conaidered 
later  this  year  to  provide  a  supplemental 
pensian  for  federal  workers  covered  by 
aodal  security,  the  question  of  how  to  ap- 
portion the  pension  benefits  will  be  criticaL 
Should  the  govemmoit  plan  oompenaate 
for  aodal  security's  redlstributive  formula 
as  most  private  plans  do.  or  should  the  gov- 
ernment as  employer  and  policymaker  be 
oondatent  and  maintain  the  redlstributive 
tot  In  the  pension  plan?  Notwithstanding 
the  requirements  in  the  Tax  Code  spelled 
out  in  note  nine.  Congress  could  completely 
offset  the  skew  In  the  social  security  benefit 
and  replace  a  straight  level  percentage  of 
salary  such  as  CSRS. 

One  other  factor  to  consider  is  that  any 
offset  in  a  pension  plan  could  negatively 
Impact  the  lower  income  if  an  option  exists 
for  early  retirement.  Recall  that  a  pension 
designed  to  offset  the  redlstributive  bias  of 
the  social  security  benefit  is  skewed  in  the 
OKMsite  direction.  If  entitlement  to  that 
pension  benefit  is  available  prior  to  the 
social  security  age.  a  lower  income  worker 
may  receive  a  smaller  percentage  of  salary 
than  a  higher  income  employee  untO  social 
security  payments  begin. 

DKPIHKD  BZmPTT  VERSUS  DXPUiU) 

coirnuBUTioH 

The  Social  Security  and  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement Systems  are  retirement  plans 
known  as  defined  benefit  plans.  Both  sys- 
tems promise  a  certain  benefit  calculated  as 
a  percentage  of  salary  and  in  some  measure 
are  dependent  upon  length  of  service. 

There  is  another  common  retirement  plan 
known  as  a  defined  contribution  plan.  In 
this  case,  the  employer,  and  occasionally 
the  employee  as  well,  contributes  a  specified 
percentage  of  salary  to  an  employee  account 
in  a  trust  fund  which  is  then  invested  in  var- 
ious types  of  interest-bearing  instruments. 
The  employee's  retirement  benefit  consists 
of  the  accumulated  contributions  in  his  ac- 
count plus  their  earnings  over  time. 

In  such  a  case,  an  arrangement  Is  normal- 
ly made  with  a  retiring  employee  to  trans- 
form his  account  into  a  lifetime  annuity. 
The  amoimt  of  the  aimuity  is  determined 
by  the  employee's  projected  mortality,  the 
amount  of  money  currently  held  in  hiis  ac- 
count, and  the  expected  returns  that  the  ac- 
count will  continue  to  earn  while  it  is  being 
disbursed. 

Both  types  of  retirement  plans,  defined 
benefit  and  defined  contribution,  have  cer- 
tain advantages  and  disadvantages.  The  de- 
cision as  to  which  plan  will  serve  as  the  new 
dvil  service  pension  is  probably  the  most 
significant  issue  facing  the  federal  work- 
force. 

Defined  benefit  plans  are  more  prevalent 
in  older,  unionized  industries.  In  recent 
years,  however,  contribution  plans  have 
been  used  more  frequently.  *■  The  more  fre- 
quent use  of  contribution  plans  can  be  at- 
toibuted  to  the  tax  advantikges  afforded  to 
employers  through  the  use  of  modified  con- 
tribution plans,  and  to  difficult  economic 
times. 

For  a  government  system,  obviously,  the 
tax  treatment  of  a  plan  is  immaterial.  How- 
ever, the  impact  on  the  federal  budget  of  an 
unpredictable  and  expensive  defined  benefit 
plan  Is  what  is  causing  the  current  attack  on 
the  Ctvll  Service  Retirement  System  and 
thus  is  important  when  consideration  is 


being  given  to  devising  a  new  government 
plan. 

The  most  significant  difference  between  a 
benefit  and  a  contribution  plan  is  in  the  se- 
curity or  certainty  of  the  benefit"  A  bene- 
fit plan  promises  a  vedfic  benefit  regard- 
less of  the  economic  climate.  Poor  economic 
conditions  do  not  affect  that  benefit  espe- 
cially If ,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  System,  the  benefit  Is  adjtisted 
for  Inflation.  In  a  sense,  the  government 
bean  the  risks  and  the  cost  of  an  inflation- 
adjusted  defined  benefit  plan. 

An  Important  caveat  to  this  is  the  assumi>- 
ti(m  that  during  difficult  economic  times  an 
employer  will  not  reduce  the  level  of  bene- 
fits under  a  defined  benefit  plan.  ERISA 
prohibits  reductions  in  benefits  once  em- 
ployees are  vested.**  ERISA  does  not  cover 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  System, 
though,  and  thus  changes  are  not  prohibit- 
ed. For  example.  Congress  has  reduced  ben- 
efit levels  often  in  recent  years.  In  fact,  it  is 
unlikely  that  a  government  benefit  plan  can 
ever  be  fully  Insulated  from  subsequent  acts 
of  Congress. 

In  a  contribution  plan,  the  employee  owns 
the  account  and  thus  the  risk  falls  on  the 
employee.  If  Investments  do  well,  the  em- 
ployee's account  gains.  Obviously,  the  re- 
verse is  equally  true.  Rather  than  providing 
for  a  certain  l>enef it,  a  contribution  plan  en- 
sures a  certain  cost  which  is  advantageous 
to  the  employer.  A  well  Invested  contribu- 
tion plan,  though,  can  provide  employees 
with  good  benefits  while  not  increa^ng  the 
cost  to  the  employer. 

The  certainty  for  the  employee  is  through 
the  ownership  of  the  account.  Normally, 
annual  statements  are  provided  to  the  em- 
ployees showing  their  accumulations.  These 
account  statements  keep  the  employees  in- 
volved in  their  own  retirement  planrdng  and 
assist  them  in  determing  when  they  could 
feasibly  retire.'* 

In  most  situations,  however,  the  benefit 
plan  provides  certainty  for  the  employee 
while  the  contribution  plan  provides  the 
same  for  the  employer. 

The  greatest  advantage  of  a  contribution 
plan  Is  its  portability  features.  Because  an 
employee  in  a  sense  owns  his  account,  when 
he  leaves  employment  most  plans  permit 
the  employee  to  take  his  account  with  him, 
allowing  the  employee  to  roll  over  the 
amotmt  into  an  IRA  and  thus  to  continue  to 
receive  investment  growth  from  those  con- 
tributions. In  other  words,  he  loses  nothing 
by  changing  Jobs.  This  provides  the  employ- 
ee with  a  great  deal  of  flexibility  in  his 
career  planning. 

Most  benefit  plans  in  effect  penalize  less 
than  full  career  employees.  A  departing  em- 
ployee rarely  can  take  any  benefit  with  him. 
Instead,  if  he  is  vested  he  is  entitled  to  re- 
ceive the  Ijenefit  at  retirement  age.  Howev- 
er, the  benefit  Is  not  adjusted  for  Inflation 
after  he  leaves  employment  at  least  not 
untU  he  begins  receiving  the  benefit.  Thus, 
the  real  level  of  the  benefit  will  be  greatly 
reduced  due  to  the  intervening  period. 


■  Schieber.  pp.  46-64. 


"  Charles  Lombert  Trowbridse.  "Defined  Benefit 
and  Defined  Contribution  Plans:  An  Overview,"  In 
Dallas  L.  Salisbury  (ed.).  "Economic  Survival  in  Re- 
tirement: Which  Pension  Is  For  Tou?"  (Washing- 
ton, D.C.:  Employee  Benefit  Research  Institute, 
1983)  pp.  4-7. 

■■  i  303  of  the  Employee  Retirement  Income  Be- 
curlty  Act.  The  Act  covers  all  private  employers 
who  offer  pensions. 

><  William  C.  Oreenouch.  Speech  to  the  Cmifer- 
ence  on  the  "Detign  Rettmctvin  of  PvMic  Pensions 
In  An  ERA  0/  Financial  Diitrtuf'  sponsored  by 
Edward  H.  Friend  and  Company,  Washington,  D.C., 
1983. 


The  Civil  Service  Retirement  System  is  a 
case  in  point 

"Even  the  federal  government  which  is  in 
most  respects  exceptionally  liberal  in  paying 
benefits  to  its  retired  employees,  exdudes 
vested  terminated  employees  from  inflation 
protection.  They  are  barred  from  cost-of- 
living  increases  between  their  time  of  depar- 
ture from  federal  employment  until  retire- 
ment at  age  sixty-two.  Although  thoae  ter- 
minating from  federal  enu>loyment  can 
withdraw  their  accoimt  >««i»»i«—  (thdr  own 
contributions  with  littie  or  no  interest), 
they  cannot  roll  them  over  into  IRAs.  This 
ungenerous  policy  has  kept  the  federal  gov- 
ernment filled  with  disgruntled  employees 
who  know  that  exact  day  they  are  eligible 
to  retire.  Their  situation  Is  worse  than  that 
of  private  employees  for  wtum  Sodal  Seca- 
rity  continues  to  be  indexed  even  if  they 
change  Jobs.  Many  would  look  for  another 
Job  if  they  could  afford  to  leave,  but  the 
necessary  sacrifice  of  their  retirement  secu- 
rity makes  such  an  option  impossible."  ■• 

Another  important  factor  to  consider  is 
the  entry  age  of  an  employee  into  the  plan. 
A  contribution  plan  is  more  advantageous 
for  an  employee  beginning  his  Job  at  a  rela- 
tively young  age.  This  gives  his  account 
time  to  accumulate  contributions  and  to 
take  advantage  of  compotmdlng  interest** 
For  example,  an  early  participant  in  the 
Teacher's  Insurance  and  Annuity  Associa- 
tion and  College  Retirement  Equities  Fund, 
the  nation's  largest  defined  contribution 
plan,  would  have  seen  his  1952  stock  unit 
valued  at  $10.50  increase  to  $120.00  today 
when  the  compounding  effect  is  considered. 

For  an  employee  who  Joins  a  new  employ- 
er at  middle  age,  the  defined  benefit  plan  is 
better.*^  As  noted  previously,  the  employee 
will  receive  a  specified  benefit  which  is  not 
dependent  upon  accumulating  contribu- 
tions. Obviously,  the  account  in  a  contribu- 
tion plan  of  an  older  entry  employee  will 
not  have  sufficient  time  to  fully  accumulate 
unless  the  employee  is  permitted  to  roll  over 
a  cashed  out  account  of  another  plan  into 
his  present  one. 

For  employees  who  plan  to  work  beyond 
retirement  age,  the  contribution  plan  will  be 
more  attractive.**  While  benefits  under 
both  types  of  plans  increase  as  one  works 
longer,  the  rate  of  increase  in  benefits 
under  a  contribution  plan  accelerates  in 
later  years  due  to  the  compounding  phe- 
nomenon. 

Finally,  the  better  plan  to  hedge  against 
inflation  after  retirement  will  depend  upon 
the  extent  of  the  cost-of-living  ailjustment 
available  in  a  defined  benefit  plan.  In  most 
cases,  in  the  private  sector,  a  contribution 
plan  more  adequately  protects  against  infla- 
tion than  a  benefit  plan.  Even  while  being 
disbursed  through  an  annuity,  the  account 
in  a  contribution  plan  is  being  reinvested. 
Thus,  the  earnings  on  the  disbursing  ac- 
count can  be  used  to  provide  inflationary 
protection 

Very  few  defined  benefit  plans  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  incorporate  automatic  cost-of- 
living  adjustments.  Those  that  do  cap  the 
adjustments  at  three  or  four  percent  Most 
companies  will  provide  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ments on  an  ad  hoc  basis  depending  tm  the 
companies'  ability  to  pay  for  them.**  The 


■•Edith  V.  Flerst.  "Defined  Benefit  and  Defined 
Contribution  Plans:  "A  Participant's  PenpecUve." 
Economic  Survival  in  Aetimnent'  HTkieft  ftnsion 
t$  ror  YouT"  m.  9S-H. 

■•Ibid.  p.  90. 

■'  Ibid.  pp.  90-91. 

■•Ibid.  p.  93. 

■•Ibid,  pp.  93-93. 
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of  UI7  regular  adjuitment  In  privkte 
piuw.  thou^  muat  be  eeen  In  Ilibt  of  the 
fact  that  tiMM  nme  emidoyeeB  receive 
aodal  aeeurtty  beneflta  which  are  adjusted 
f or  tnflatlaiL 

If  a  east-of-lhinc  adjustment  is  Included 
In  a  plan  whMi  Is  "^p^r"^*''*  to  that  pro- 
Tlded  for  In  the  C^  Service  Retirement 
System,  the  benefit  plan  would  deaiiy  be 
pccfenble.  However,  note  that  the  full  and 
automatic  cost-of-Uvlnc  adjustments  cur- 
rently applied  to  federal  retirement  pro- 
trams  Is  one  of  the  budgetary  itons  most 
under  attack.  It  may  be  very  difficult  to  es- 
tsbUah  a  new  pension  system  with  that  fea- 
ture during  the  currant  economic  climate. 

Towards  the  aid  of  the  97th  Congress, 
nmstnr  Ted  Stevens  (R-AK),  Chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Civil  Service,  Post 
Office,  and  General  Services  of  the  Senate 
Ooveinmental  Affairs  Committee,  intro- 
duced legislation  establishing  a  new  supple- 
mental dvll  service  pension  plan  integrated 
with  the  Social  Security  Syston.  The  bill.  S. 
2905,**  would  establish  a  three-tiered  retire- 
ment program  for  new  federal  employees 
with  an  option  for  current  employees  to 
Join. 

The  main  pension  is  a  defined  contribu- 
tion plan.  In  addition  to  the  significant 
change  to  a  contribution  plan  from  the  cur- 
rent dvll  service  benefit  plan,  the  legislation 
authorises  gradual  private  investment  of 
employee  accounts.  The  bill  has  not  yet 
been  reintroduced  in  the  98tb  Congress. 

One  of  the  Chairman's  motives  behind  the 
legislation  is  to  put  the  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment System  on  the  same  footing  as  private 
plans  In  that  once  an  employee  Is  vested, 
the  system's  benefits  cannot  be  subsequent- 
ly reduced  for  that  individual  As  was  noted 
previously,  E3USA  prohibits  changes  in  a 
private  plan's  design  which  wotild  result  in  a 
reduction  of  benefits  for  a  vested  employee. 
Since  the  government  is  the  employer  In  the 
Civfl  Service  Retirement  System,  such  pro- 
tecticm  is  nonexistent  since  one  Congress 
cannot  bind  another  Congress  fnun  subse- 
quent action. 

Quoting  from  a  report  on  the  Stevens  bill: 

"The  courts  have  consistently  upheld 
Congress'  authority  to  modify  government 
pensions.  The  Supreme  Court  has  held  that 
a  pension  granted  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment confers  no  rights  which  cannot  be  're- 
vised, modified  or  recalled'  by  subsequent 
legislation.  Additionally,  the  court  has  niled 
that  untU  a  pension  Is  due.  an  employee's 
right  is  not  contractual  but  a  mere  expect- 
ancy which  can  be  revoked  at  any  time. 
Hence,  there  is  little  certainty  in  the  cur- 
rent system."  * ' 

Apparently,  the  Senator  is  arguing  that 
the  normal  security  and  certainty  of  a  de- 
fined benefit  plan  is  actually  not  available 
in  a  government  plan.  He  contends  that  the 
Inherent  nature  of  a  contribution  plan  actu- 
ally affords  more  security  than  a  benefit 
plan  In  a  governmental  setting  since  an  em- 
ployee's account  in  a  contribution  plan 
could  not  be  tanutered  with  due  to  the  em- 
ployee's ownership  of  the  account. 

Private  investment  of  the  government 
contributions  strengthens  the  ownership 
premise  of  the  accounts  and  hence  the  secu- 
rity of  the  system  according  to  Stevens. 


••  Introdueed  in  the  U.&  Senste  on  September  14, 

ina. 

•I  Subeommlttee  on  CtvU  Senloe,  Post  Offlee  and 
Oeneral  Senrlces  of  the  Cooimlttee  on  Oovenunen- 
tal  Affsin,  United  States  Senate.  "CtvU  Service 
Fenilan  Reform  Act"  (Waahtnston.  O.C:  U.8.  Oov- 
emment  Prtntlns  Office,  IMt).  p.  8. 


"Any  private  investment  would  enhance 
the  contractual  nature  of  the  pension 
system.  Although  we  agree  that  a  property 
right  devolves  frtMn  the  nature  of  a  defined 
contribution  plan,  even  if  the  money  is  in- 
vested solely  in  government  securities,  dis- 
tributing employee  monies  through  various 
private  firms  and  Into  the  economy 
strengthens  the  contractual  and  property 
concepts.  The  government  would  no  longer 
be  guaranteeing  a  benefit:  not  only  would 
that  be  strong  grounds  for  considering  the 
employee's  account  sacrosanct,  but  any  pri- 
vate investment  would  assure  that  accumu- 
lated contributions  plus  investment  earn- 
ings could  not  even  be  reached  by  govern- 
ment action."  *» 

A  government  contribution  plan  still 
places  the  risk  of  investment  performance 
on  the  employees,  but  the  ability  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  be  able  to  subsequently  reduce 
benefit  levels  in  a  benefit  plan  (most  likely 
to  occur  during  difficult  economic  times)  di- 
minishes the  nonnal  security  of  the  benefit 
plan. 

Clearly,  the  biggest  issue  facing  the  feder- 
al workforce  vis-a-vis  a  new  pension  system 
is  whether  the  design  should  be  a  tradition- 
al benefit  plan  or  a  contribution  plan.  A 
contribution  plan  offers  more  variation  and 
flexibility;  a  benefit  plan  more  security  and 
certainty.  One  possibility  is  a  hybrid 
system — a  m'"*""""  benefit  plan  with  a  con- 
tribution plan  design  so  as  to  afford  protec- 
tion against  a  disaster  while  providing  the 
many  opportunities  available  through  a  con- 
tribution plan.*' 

SDPFLDtKirrS  TO  THB  BASIC  FSmiOIl 

Many  employers  offer  a  variety  of  addi- 
tional benefits  to  further  supplement  their 
basic  pension.  Normally,  these  benefits  are 
offered  on  a  voluntary  arrangement.  Typi- 
cal supplements  are  thrift  plans,  stock  op- 
tions, profit  sharing,  and  deferred  compen- 
sation plans.** 

The  government,  as  an  employer,  is  obvi- 
ously limited  in  what  it  can  offer.  However, 
that  should  not  preclude  it  from  availing 
Itself  of  certain  opportunities.  In  fact,  two 
government  agencies,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  and  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
offer  thrift  plan  participation  to  their  em- 
ployees. 

A  thrift  or  savings  plan  is  a  vehicle  to  en- 
courage savings,  and  thereby  increase  retire- 
ment income,  by  an  employee  which  is  re- 
warded by  an  employer  matching  contribu- 
tion. Often,  the  employer  arranges  for  em- 
ployee loans  from  the  thrift  plan  for  the 
purchase  of  a  home  or  a  college  education. 

Again,  the  Stevens  bill  incorporates  this 
concept.  It  allows  an  employee  to  contribute 
up  to  sixteen  percent  of  pay  with  the  gov- 
ernment to  match  the  first  three  percent. 
Under-the  Stevens  proposal,  the  thrift  plan 
overlays  a  defined  contribution  plan.  Under 
the  Reserve  Board  and  TVA  systems,  the 
thrift  plan  overlays  a  defined  benefit  pack- 
age. 

In  addition,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
recently  issued  regulations  providing  for 
what  is  called  deferred  compensation.**  De- 
ferred compensation  allows  an  employee  to 
set  aside  for  retirement  a  portion  of  his 
salary  thereby  avoiding  tax  liability  on  that 
amount  of  salary  imtll  he  receives  it  back  at 
retirement   age.    Interest   earned   on   that 


compensation  is  alao  sheltered  from  tans 
until  the  onployee  begina  to  reortve  it  back. 

Finally,  with  the  availability  of  lodhrldual 
Retirement  AooounU  (IRAs).  employeea  al- 
rMdy  have  an  additional  option  for  retira- 
ment.  IRAs.  however,  do  not  proportionate- 
ly benefit  the  lower  income.  Their  greatest 
asset  is  their  tax  shelter,  which  obviously 
benefits  the  higher  income  more  than  the 
low. 

A  whole  variety  of  new  retirement  tools 
have  spnuig  up  in  recent  years.  Since  a  new 
federal  pension  plan  will  probably  need  to 
be  developed,  careful  conslderatlcm  should 
be  given  to  providing  some  of  these  options. 

BunMo  OUT  cuaaKRT  mrLOTBS 

The  last  subject  to  be  discussed  in  this  ar- 
ticle is  what  is  termed  a  buyout  option.  Al- 
though presumably  any  legislation  estab- 
lishing a  new  federal  retirement  program 
will  be  designed  for  new  employe«».  current 
employees  should  ensure  that  an  option 
exists  for  them  to  Join  it.  Since  the  current 
workforce  will  be  the  ones  assisting  in  the 
new  program's  development,  they  should 
further  ensure  that  the  option  to  Join  the 
new  program  is  attractive. 

Presumably,  a  new  plan  will  have  certain 
advantages  and  disadvantages  over  the  cur- 
rent retirement  system.  Many  current  feder- 
al employees  may  find  the  advantages  of 
partldpation  in  the  new  system  to  be  ap- 
pealing. Assuredly,  those  developing  the 
new  legislation  will  find  it  in  theta-  interests 
to  lure  current  federal  employees  to  Join. 
An  attractive  buyout  option  can  meet  both 
interests. 

In  1980.  a  new  retirement  system  was  es- 
tablished for  new  employees  of  the  State  of 
Bfaryland.**  The  impetus  behind  the  devel- 
opment of  the  new  system  was  the  increas- 
ing cost  of  the  old  one.  Prior  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  new  system,  state  employees 
participated  in  a  full  sUte  retirement 
system  plus  social  security.  The  combined 
benefits  under  l)0th  systems  were  extremely 
good  and  very  costly.*^ 

The  new  system  was  integrated  with  social 
security  and  in  effect,  while  reducing  overall 
employee  contributions,  the  eventual  retire- 
ment benfits  were  significantly  reduced. 
However,  an  attractive  buyout  option  was 
provided  to  current  employees.  For  those 
Joining  the  new  system,  service  in  the  old 
system  was  automatically  credited  to  the 
new  one,  plus  a  substantial  refund  of  previ- 
ous employee  contributions  with  interest 
was  provided  to  ciurent  employees. 

While  current  employees  were  fully  ap- 
prised of  the  reduction  in  benefits  they  were 
opting  to  receive  by  virtue  of  transferring 
systems,  many  were  eager  to  receive  the 
refund  of  previous  contributions.  Over 
thirty  percent  of  the  current  workforce 
transferred. 

The  Stevens  bill  also  provides  a  lucrative 
buyout  option  for  ctirrent  federal  employ- 
ees. Because  an  employee  would  be  transfer- 
ring from  a  defined  benefit  to  a  defined  con- 
tribution plan,  the  options  are  more  com- 
plex. Actually,  the  Stevens  legislation  af- 
fords employees  two  buyout  options. 

"In  the  first  option,  the  government 
would  match  dollar  for  dollar  the  employ- 
ee's total  contributions  to  the  current 
system,  and  apply  a  factor  of  five  percent  to 
represent  interest  compounded  for  all  of  his 
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yean  of  emjdayment.  This  sum  would  be 
traaaferred  to  the  new  ayatem. 

"In  the  second  option,  the  preaent  value 
of  UTiimiilitfil  future  benefits  Is  oomputed. 
uitnc  an  Inflation  factor  of  six  percent  Aa 
In  the  fint  opOaa,  this  new  sum  would  be 
traniferred  to  the  new  system  to  the  em- 
Idoyee's  account  The  first  option  is  more 
beneficial  to  thoae  with  leas  than  about 
thirteen  years  of  service;  the  second  option 
is  more  benefteial  to  workers  with  service 
greater  than  thirteen  yeaia.  Here's  an  exam- 
ple: 

"Assume  an  employee  entered  government 
at  age  25  with  a  starting  salary  of  $10,000 
and  received  annual  pay  increases  of  six  per- 
cent At  age  30  the  first  option  would  yield 
him  $9,100;  the  seomd  option.  $4,400.  At  age 
45  the  first  opUcm  would  yield  him  $61,400; 
the  second  option.  $125,000." 

In  either  case,  according  to  the  Commit- 
tee's report,  many  federal  workers  will  find 
it  advantageous  to  transfer  to  the  new 
system  due  to  the  siaeable  Imnp  sum  contri- 
butions made  to  their  accounts.  An  attrac- 
tive feature  of  the  Stevens  bill  permits  em- 
ployees to  leave  government  and  withdraw 
their  account  after  participating  in  the  new 
system  for  five  years.  This  could  be  very  ap- 
pealing to  current  employees  considering 
leaving  government  in  the  near  future. 

Developing  and  passing  legislation  that  es- 
tablishes a  new  dvll  service  pension  system 
will  be  a  monumental  task.  The  federal 
workforce  needs  to  be  involved  in  this  proc- 
ess. As  can  be  seen  from  this  artlde.  the  de- 
cisions to  be  made  will  have  far-reaching  ef- 
fects not  only  on  the  retirement  plans  of 
the  workforce  but  on  the  future  makeup  of 
the  workforce  Itself.  It  will  also  have  rever- 
berations throughout  the  pension  field,  pos- 
sibly serving  as  a  model  or  at  least  influenc- 
ing other  pension  systems. 

Federal  employees  must  direct  their  ef- 
forts where  they  will  be  most  effective.  De- 
veloping a  new  pension  system  integrated 
with  social  security  is  the  task  at  hand. 


"  nu,  p.  16. 

"Trowbridse.  p.  22. 
»  Sehleber,  pp.  «2-«fl. 

*■  I  l.MKK)  of  the  resulatloni  under  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  ISM. 


••Article  T3B.  Section  111,  Annotated  Code  of 
Maryland. 

•'  Pension  Study  Committee.  Report  to  the  10TS 
Seolon  of  the  Blaryland  Oeneial  Aswmhly.  p.  X. 


THE  FCC  AND  THE  UNIVERSAL 
EtERVICE  FUND 

Mr.  PRESSIiER.  Mr.  President,  Gov- 
ernment officials  frequently  maJte  de- 
cisions which  are  not  noticed  outside 
of  Washington  but  which  have  far- 
reaching  and  long-term  effects  on 
every  single  American.  Nowhere  is  this 
more  evident  than  the  issue  of  tele- 
phone rate  regulation. 

For  the  past  several  months,  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
has  been  woiUng  on  a  proposal  to  re- 
place the  existing  telephone  rate 
structure  and  carrier  reimbursement 
system  with  an  access  charge  mecha- 
nism. This  change,  the  result  of  the 
imminent  ATJfcT  divestiture,  will  en- 
courage competition  in  the  telecom- 
munications industry.  However,  any 
change  in  the  telephone  rate  structure 
must  be  baaed  on  the  continued  com- 
mitment to  universal  telephone  serv- 
ice, especially  in  rural  America. 

The  FCC  has  proposed  a  universal 
service  fund  to  assist  in  covering  ex- 
penses for  high-cost  telephone  service 
provided  in  rural  areas  like  my  home 
State  of  South  Dakota.  The  Commis- 
sion, In  conjunction  with  the  Federal/ 
State  Joint  board,  is  currently  debat- 


ing which  expenses  wUl  be  reimbursed 
by  this  fimd  and  which  telephone 
companies  wOl  qualify  for  this  reim- 
bursement. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  with  me 
in  carefully  monitoring  the  Commis- 
sion's decisions  to  insure  that  all 
Americans  will  continue  to  have  access 
to  the  finest  telephone  syston  on 
Earth. 

I  have  recently  written  to  the  Com- 
mission on  this  matter,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  corre- 
qxmdence  be  printed  in  the  Rscobs 
immediately  following  my  remaiks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRO,  as  follows: 

n.S.  Skratx. 
CoiaaiTTXB  OH  ComiKacB. 

SCISITCX.  AMD  TRAHSPOKTAnOH, 

WoMhinQton,  D.C..  Avril  6,  19i3. 

MAaKFOWIXB, 

Chairman,  Federal  CommuniaMona  Com- 
miMaion.  1919  M  Street,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Dkab  Chaibmah  Fowlxr:  As  a  memt>er  of 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee's  Subcom- 
mittee on  Communications,  I  have  ex- 
pressed concern  over  the  effects  of  the  Com- 
mission's action  on  interstate  access  charges 
in  CC  Docket  78-72.  I  remain  concerned 
about  the  proposed  increases  in  charges  to 
rural  telephone  customers  in  my  state  and 
would  like  to  comment  on  the  Universal 
Service  Fund  proposal  which  the  Commis- 
sion adopted  on  December  22, 1982. 

Under  the  Commission's  decision,  the  cost 
of  non-traffic  sensitive  exchange  plant  used 
in  placing  or  receiving  interstate  telephone 
calls  wHl  be  passed  on  directly  to  telephone 
subscribers  in  the  form  of  a  monthly 
charge.  This  charge  will  be  added  to  basic 
monthly  local  service  rates  and  to  usage-sen- 
sitive charges  for  long-distance  phone  calls. 
By  the  end  of  the  7-year  transition  period, 
all  of  these  costs  will  be  assessed  to  all 
phone  customers  in  the  nation.  These  in- 
creased costs  will  be  highest  for  those  cus- 
tomers living  in  areas  that  are  expensive  to 
serve,  such  as  rural  states  like  South 
Dakota. 

The  Commission  is  to  be  commended  for 
past  efforts  to  reduce  the  burden  of  access 
charges  on  rural  customers.  Removing  some 
traffic  sensitive  equipment  from  the  list  of 
costs  to  be  recovered  from  local  subscribers 
will  prove  helpful  Another  important  ded- 
sion  is  the  establishment  of  the  Universal 
Service  Fund  (USF)  intended  to  maintain 
reasonable  rates  for  ciistomers  of  high  cost 
companies.  I  am  aware  that  nudiy  of  the  op- 
erative details  of  the  USF  are  to  be  decided 
by  the  Federal/State  Joint  Board,  perhaps 
at  its  AprU  meeting. 

The  impact  of  the  Docket  78-72  decision 
on  rural  customers  clearly  depends  on  the 
design  of  the  USF.  The  criteria  established 
to  determine  high  cost  companies  and  the 
level  of  payments  to  such  companies  are  im- 
portant factors  In  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Fund.  Another  crucial  Issue,  identifying 
those  high  costs  to  be  recovered  under  the 
USF  mechanism,  is  also  to  be  considered  by 
the  Joint  Board. 

The  Senate,  in  its  1981  debate  of  S.  898. 
the  Telecommunications  Competition  and 
Deregulation  Act,  also  considered  the  issue 
of  allocation  of  costs  among  regulatory  Ju- 
risdictions. At  that  time,  the  Senate  dedded 
to  set  a  limit  on  the  increases  in  rural  tele- 
phone rates  compared  to  those  in  urban 


area*.  That  limit  was  set  at  110  percent  of 
the  national  average.  I  undeiatand  that  the 
Joint  Board  Is  now  considering  utilising  the 
110  percent  standard  to  determine  the  level 
above  which  local  loop  costs  may  be  covered 
by  funds  fnnn  the  USF. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  Joint  Board 
for  considering  a  standard  which  has  prior 
Congressional  approvaL  However,  It  Is  im- 
portant to  note  that  the  Senate,  in  8.  898. 
anticipated  that  all  costs  above  the  110  per- 
cent standard  would  be  covered. 

Some  parties  Involved  In  this  issue  have 
proposed  that  only  a  porticm  of  the  high 
costs  of  qualifying  companies  should  be  re- 
imbiused  by  the  USF.  However,  I  believe 
that  incorporating  such  a  prindple  would  be 
misguided.  Under  such  a  plan,  rural  rate 
protection,  identified  as  one  of  the  Commis- 
sion's goals,  will  be  considerably  reduced.  I 
urge  you,  ss  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Board, 
to  take  action  to  mitigate  the  negative  ef- 
fects of  a  change  to  access  charges  on  rural 
areas  and  assure  the  USF  mechanism  adopt- 
ed is  targeted  to  achieve  that  goal  most  ef- 
fectively. 

I  will  continue  to  monitor  the  Joint 
Board's  activities  and  I  look  forward  to 
hearing  from  you  as  this  matter  progresses. 
Rural  America  must  retain  its  imlversal 
telephone  service  and  rural  customers  must 
not  be  Bsked  to  bear  an  unwarranted  burden 
under  any  access  charge  system. 
Sinoerely, 

LUUIT  PussLBa. 

V^Setiator. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  COMMISSION  RE- 
AUTHORIZATION ACr-MES- 
SAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
RECEIVED  DURING  THE 
RECESS— PM  36 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  April  6.  1983.  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate,  on  April  6,  1983. 
during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  re- 
ceived the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  togeth- 
er with  accompanjring  papers:  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary: 
7b  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  herewith  the 
"Civil  Rights  Commission  Reauthor- 
ization Act  of  1983". 

We  Americans  have  come  to  share  a 
vision  of  the  Nation  we  want  to  be:  A 
Nation  in  which  sex,  race,  religion, 
color,  national  origin,  age,  or  condition 
of  disability  do  not  determine  an  indi- 
vidual's worth.  We  can  be  Justly  proud 
both  of  the  progress  we  have  made 
toward  realizing  that  ideal— and  of  our 
recognition  that  progress  remains  to 
be  made. 

In  my  State  of  the  Union  Address  on 
January  25  of  this  year,  I  emphasized 
the  important  role  the  Commission 
can  play  In  assuring  that  we,  as  a 
Nation,  keep  our  statutory  commit- 
ments to  fairness  and  equity  for  all 
Americans— and  the  necessity  that  the 
Commission  not  be  allowed  to  expire, 
as  current  law  provides,  at  the  end  of 
1983.  In  recognition  of  these  goals,  the 
legislation  I  am  transmitting  would 
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continue  the  CommlBsion's  Important 
work  throusta  300S. 

The  twaity-3re«r  extension  I  propose 
todfty  would  be  the  longest  in  the 
Ocwunlsslon's  history.  I  believe  we 
must  Msure  the  continuity  of  the 
Commission's  mission,  while  preserv- 
ing the  original  Congressional  intent 
that  the  Commlssl<n  have  a  specified 
purpose  and  duration. 

I  am  also  proposing  that  future 
members  of  the  Commission  be  ap- 
pointed for  specified  terms,  as  is  cur- 
raitly  the  case  with  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission 
and  similar  agencies.  This  will  assure 
that  the  Commission's  membership  is 
reviewed  at  q>eclfled  intervals  and  pro- 
vide for  the  introduction  of  new  per- 
q)ectives  to  the  Commission's  work. 

Finally.  I  am  proposing  that  the 
C<Hnmlsslon'8  current  authorities  and 
procedures  be  continued  intact.  Since 
the  Commission's  foimding,  the  exist- 
ing statutory  provisions  have  enabled 
the  Commission  to  fulfill  its  imlque 
function  while  avoiding  duplication  of 
activities  performed  by  the  EEOC,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  and  other  line 
agencies. 

I  ask  that  this  legislation  be  adopted 
quickly  to  avoid  any  uncertainty  re- 
garding the  Commission's  status  and 
any  resulting  disruption  in  its  impor- 
tant woi^ 

Ron  AU>  Rkagah. 

The  Whitb  House,  April  6. 1983. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  12:26  pan.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  hns  agreed 
to  the  following  concurrent  resolution, 
in  which  it  requests  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  102.  Concurrent  resolution 
directing  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
soitatives  to  make  corrections  in  the  enroll- 
ment of  HJR.  1900. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  22  U.S.C. 
276a-l.  as  amended  by  Public  Law  95- 
45.  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  appoints 
as  additional  members  of  the  delega- 
tion to  attend  the  Conference  of  the 
Interparliamentary  Union  to  be  held 
In  Helsinki.  Finland,  on  April  25 
through  April  29,  1983,  the  following 
Members  on  the  part  of  the  House: 
Mr.  Hawkiks,  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  Mrs. 
BoGGS,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Feighan,  Mr. 
Htm,  BCr.  McGrath.  Mr.  Batemah, 
and  Mr.  Bokhlirt. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dkated: 


SC-4T8.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Houstns  and  Urtwn  Development, 
tranamlttinc.  pursuant  to  law,  the  mnual 
report  of  the  Solar  Energy  and  Energy  Con- 
servation Bank  for  fiscal  year  1983:  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urt)an 
Affairs. 

EC-479.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pursu- 
mnt  to  law.  the  seventh  annual  report  on  the 
Automotive  Fuel  Economy  Program  cover- 
ing fiscal  year  1982:  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-880.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Fish  and  WOdllf e  Service.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  boundary  description  as  required 
under  the  Alaska  National  Interest  Lands 
Conservation  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-681.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  extend  untU  October 
1,  1993,  the  authorization  for  appropriations 
to  the  migratory  bird  conservation  fund, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

EC-882.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  Environment  Protec- 
tion Agency,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  and  extend  Title 
I  of  the  Marine  Protection,  Research,  and 
Sanctuaries  Apt,  as  amended,  for  two  years; 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

EC-683.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  the  seventh  report  on  railroad- 
highway  demonstration  projects:  to  the 
Committee  on  EInvironment  and  Public 
Works. 

EC-884.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Ad- 
ministration), transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  1982  calendar  year  report  on  Extraordi- 
nary Contractural  Actions  to  Facilitate  the 
National  Defense;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-685.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Navy  (Shipbuilding 
and  Logistics),  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  conversion  of  the  food 
service  function  at  the  Naval  Aerospace  re- 
gional Medical  Center,  Pensacola,  Florida  to 
performance  by  contract;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

EC-686.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Navy  (Shipbuilding  and 
Logistics),  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  conversion  of  the  laundry 
services  function  at  the  Naval  Medical  Com- 
mand, Bethesda,  Maryland,  to  performance 
by  contract;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-887.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army 
(Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs),  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  revise 
and  standardize  the  provisions  of  law  relat- 
ing to  the  authority  of  the  Secretaries  of 
the  Military  Departments  to  order  certain 
retired  and  other  similarly  situated  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  forces  to  active  duty;  to 
the  Conmiittee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-688.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army 
(Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs),  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  section  4349(a)  of  tiUe  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  the  companies 
of  the  Corps  of  Cadets  at  the  United  States 
Military  Academy  may  be  commanded  by 
commissioned  officers  of  the  Army,  Navy, 


Air  Force,  or  Marine  Corps:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Servtoea. 

EC-689.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army 
(Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs),  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legialatlon  to  repeal 
section  4351(b)  of  Utle  10.  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  the  reexamination  and  re- 
admlsslon  of  cadets  of  the  United  States 
Military  Academy  who  fall  to  pass  a  re- 
quired examination;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-690.  A  commimlcation  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Navy  (Shipbuilding 
and  Logistics),  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  conversion  of  the  custo- 
dial service  function  at  the  Naval  regional 
Medical  Center,  Portsmouth.  Virginia,  to 
performance  by  contract;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

EC-891.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Navy  (Shipbuilding  and 
Logistics),  transmitting,  pursiuuit  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  conversion  of  the  Pood  Serv- 
ices function  at  the  Naval  Regional  Medical 
Center,  Portsmouth.  Virginia,  to  perform- 
ance by  contract;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-692.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (In- 
stallations), transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  annual  Department  of  Defense  Design 
and  Construction  Report;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

EC-693.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  of  voluntary  agreements 
(Army  Industry  Integration  Committees)  as 
of  September  1982;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-894.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  enti- 
tled "The  Cause  of  the  Decline  in  the  Selec- 
tion of  Minority  Sponsors  in  the  Section  202 
Program";  to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-895.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Financial  Institutions 
Examination  Council,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  the  recommendations  of  the 
Council  on  the  previously  submitted  study 
entitled  "Section  340  Fair  Housing  Lending 
Study",  after  reviewing  public  comments  on 
the  study;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-696.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  budget  for  medical  and 
dental  care  for  personnel  of  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration 
entitled  thereto,  including  commissioned  of- 
ficers, their  dependents  and  survivors,  ships' 
officers,  and  the  members  of  the  crews  of 
vessels;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-697.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man and  C:hief  Executive  Officer  of  CON- 
RAIL,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
Consolidated  Rail  Corporation's  1982 
Annual  Report;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-698.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
revised  National  Airspace  System  Plan;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

EC-899.  A  commimlcation  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  the  Synthetic  Fuels 
Corporation,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law 
the  quarterly  report  of  the  Corporation  for 
the  quarter  ended  December  31. 1982;  to  the 


Committee   on   Energy   and   Natural   Re- 


■C-TOO.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  traumittlnc.  pursuant 
to  law.  a  project  propowl  under  the  Small 
Reclamation  Projects  Act  from  the  Oakdale 
Irrigation  District,  Califomla;  to  the  Cran- 
mlttee  oo  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

BC-TOl.  A  oommunlcatiim  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorise  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission  to  collect 
fees  and  charges  for  services,  benefits,  privi- 
leges, and  authorizations  granted  in  admin- 
istering Its  regulatory  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

BC-702.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  project  proposal  under  the  Small 
Reclamation  Projects  Act  from  Douglas 
County.  Greg.;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-703.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troUer  General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  entitled 
"Inaccurate  Fund  Transfers  Between  Social 
Security  Administration  and  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Board";  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

EC-704.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled 
"Issues  Concerning  Social  Security  Benefits 
Paid  to  Aliens":  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

EC-705.  A  conununlcation  from  the  Fiscal 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  the  Report  on  In- 
ventory of  Nonpurchased  Foreign  Curren- 
cies as  of  September  30.  1982;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-706.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Legal  Adviser  for  Treaty 
Affairs.  Department  of  State,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  international 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered 
into  by  the  United  States  in  the  60-day 
period  prior  to  March  16.  1983;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relatlcms. 

EC-707.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Legal  Adviser  for  Treaty 
Affairs,  Department  of  State,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  international 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered 
Into  by  the  United  SUtes  in  the  60-day 
period  prior  to  March  22,  1983;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-708.  A  communication  from  the  In- 
spector General,  Department  of  Energy, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual 
report  of  the  Office  of  Inspector  General. 
Department  of  Energy  for  1982;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-709.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Goveroors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  annual  report  on  the  activities  of 
the  Board  under  the  Government  in  the 
Sunshine  Act  during  calendar  year  1982;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

BC-710.  A  communication  from  the  Exec- 
utive Offlcer  of  the  National  Science  Board, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual 
report  of  the  Board  on  activities  under  the 
Government  In  the  Sunshine  Act  for  calen- 
dar year  1982;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-711.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
annual  report  on  activities  of  the  Board 
under  the  Government  in  the  Sunshine  Act 


for  calendar  year  1982;  to  the  Omunlttee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-712.  A  oommunlcaUcm  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Auditor,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  entitled  "Analysis 
of  the  FT  1984  OpenUlng  Budget  Submitted 
by  the  Board  of  Education";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-713.  A  communication  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Auditor,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  rq^Mrt  entitled  "Annual 
Audit  of  the  D.C.  Lottery  and  Charitable 
Games  Board":  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-714.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  of  D.C.  Act  5-18.  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  March  IS,  1983;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-715.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  D.C.  Act  5-19.  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  March  IS.  1983;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-716.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary to  the  CotmcU  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies  of 
Council  Resolution  S-11,  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  February  1. 1983;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-717.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Mortgage  Corporation,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report  on 
the  activities  of  the  Corporation  under  the 
Government  in  the  Sunshine  Act  for  calen- 
dar year  1982;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-718.  A  commimlcation  from  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  annual  report  of  the  Cor- 
poration on  activities  under  the  Govern- 
ment In  the  Sunshine  Act  for  calendar  year 
1982;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-719.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual 
report  of  the  Office  on  Administration  of 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  calen- 
dar year  1982;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

EC-720.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-721.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  U.S.  SmaU  Business  Ad- 
mlnstratlon,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  annual  report  of  the  Adminstration  on 
activities  under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  for  calendar  year  1982;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-722.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual 
report  of  the  Board  on  activities  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  calendar 
year  1982;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

EC-723.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Administration,  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report  of  the 
Office  on  activities  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  during  calendar  year  1982; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-724.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 


to  amend  provisions  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Code  governing  the  powers  of  a  bankruptcy 
court  and  the  effect  of  automatic  stays  as 
they  relate  to  certain  multlfamOy  mort- 
gages insured  or  held  by  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  or  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  for  other  pur^ 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-725.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  fourth  report  of  the  Secretary  on 
groups  with  historically  high  Incidents  of 
unemployment;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

EC-726.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  President's  Commission  on  the 
Study  of  Ethical  Problems  in  Medicine  and 
Biomedical  and  Behavioral  Research  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled 
"Deciding  to  Forego  Life-Sustaining  Treat- 
ment": to  the  Committee  on  lAbor  and 
Human  Resources. 

EC-727.  A  communication  from  the  Public 
Printer  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
1982  annual  report  of  the  Government 
Printing  Office:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

EC-728.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  provide  certain  tiffirtirtnmi'  to  prof- 
itmaklng  organizations;  to  the  Committee 
on  Small  Business. 

EC-729.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  Agriculture  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  recov- 
er costs  associated  with  certain  Federal  agri- 
cultural programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

EC-730.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Agriculture  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  relating 
to  the  stabilization  of  agricultural  prices 
and  production;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

EC-731.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  entitled 
"Changes  are  Needed  to  Assure  Accurate 
and  Valid  Wheat  Deficiency  Pasrments";  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

EC-732.  A  communication  fran  the 
Acting  General  Counsel  of  the  Department 
of  Energy  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  appropriations  for 
the  operation  of  the  naval  petroleum  re- 
serves for  fiscal  1984  and  1985;  to  the  Ctxn- 
mlttee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-733.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Administration  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  financial  condition  and 
operating  results  of  Working  Capital  Funds 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  for  fiscal 
1982;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-734.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  Technology  Transfer 
Control  Program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-735.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
annual  report  of  the  Corporation's  Office  of 
Consumer  Programs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-736.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  Board's 
annual  report  on  efforts  to  prevent  unfair 
and  deceptive  trade  practices  In  the  savings 
and  loan  industry;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
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■C-TST.  A  ftnmiiumtiitt'-'  tram  the  Prari- 
dank  ind  caialnnui  of  the  Kzport-Import 
TtmaA  traiMmlttiiiCt  punuant  to  Uw.  a 
rapoft  on  tuiMftkiiM  with  communist 
oountriee  dnrtnc  Mtoruary  1963:  to  the  Com- 
mtttee  on  i»»wM«t,  Houdnc.  and  Urban  hi- 
tain. 

EC-73S.  A  ffwniiiMnf^»««"  fram  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Credit  Unicoi  Adminis- 
tration tranflnittinc  punuant  to  law,  the 
1963  annual  report  on  the  operatlrais  of  the 
National  Credit  Union  Admlnlatratlon:  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urton  Affaira. 

■C-T39.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary oT  Commerce  transmitting,  a  draft  of 
proposed  leglslation  to  authoriK  appn^irla- 
tlons  under  the  International  Travel  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
TtwMportation. 

KC-740.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Develop- 
ment Corporation  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  1963  annual  report  of  the  Corpora- 
tion: to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources. 

EC-T41.  A  communication  from  the  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  notice  of  the  Mid-Atlantic  Oil 
and  Qas  Lease  Offertaig  to  be  held  on  April 
36.  1963:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-743.  A  commtmication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  cm  the  3-year  pUot  Visitor 
Access  Transportation  Program:  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

BC-743.  A  communication  from  the  Oen- 
eral  Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Energy 
trananltting,  piusuant  to  law,  notice  of  a 
meeting  related  to  the  International  Energy 
Program:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-744.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  entitled  the 
"Digital  Cartography  Fund  Act  of  1983":  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 


BC-748.  A  communication  fnmi  the  U.S. 
Trade  Representative  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  on  enforcement  of  U.S. 
rights  under  trade  agreements  and  on  UJS. 
response  to  unfair  foreign  trade  practices;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-746.  A  communication  from  the  Fiscal 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report 
on  the  wwiwHai  condition  and  results  of  op- 
erations of  the  Black  Lung  Disability  Trust 
Fund:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

BC-747.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  providing  for  increased 
UA  participation  in  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank  and  in  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

EC-748.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Con- 
gressional Relatlcms  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  amending  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  authorization  bill  transmitted 
to  Congress  on  March  1.  1983:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

BC-749.  A  communication  from  the 
Aetlns  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Con- 
gressional Relations  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  copy  of  an  international  agreement 
between  the  American  Institute  In  Taiwan 
and  the  Coordination  CouncU  for  North 
Ai.i«wHr«n  Affairs:  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 


BC-750.  A  communication  from  the  Vice 
President  of  the  Federal  Land  Bank  of  Co- 
lumbia and  Federal  Intermediate  Credit 
H»nk  of  Columbia  (8.C.)  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  the  annual  report  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Retirement  Flan:  to  the  Committee 
on  Oovernmental  Affairs. 

EC-751.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  SUte  for  Con- 
gressional Relations  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  modify  the  defini- 
tion of  consular  officer,  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-7S3.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairperson  of  the  National  CouncU  on  the 
Handicapped  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  annual  report  of  the  Council;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
EC-753.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation preserving  rail  industry  pension  and 
social  security  cost-of-living  adjustments;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

EC-754.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
relative  to  substitution  of  a  veteran's  hous- 
ing loan  entitlement:  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

EC-755.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Administration, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  subsection  1008(aX2)  of  Utle  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  deemed  appropri- 
ate for  fiscal  year  1985  and  for  each  of  the 
four  succeeding  fiscal  years;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

EC-756.  A  commimication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  certification  of  certain  matters  relative 
to  the  Copperhead  weapons  program;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-757.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  certain  certifications  relative  to  the 
HARM  weapons  program;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

EC-758.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  certain  certifications  relative  to  the 
Tomahawk.  LAMPS  MK  III.  Sparrow,  and 
IIR  Maverick  weapons  programs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-759.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  Shipbuilding 
and  Logistics  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  ret)ort  on  a  decision  to  convert  the  Data 
Entry  Function  at  the  Naval  Shipyard, 
Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii  to  performance  under 
contract;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

EC-760.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual 
report  of  the  Department  on  its  major  com- 
munity development  programs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

EC-761.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Financial  Institutions 
Examination  CouncU  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  the  annual  report  of  the  CouncU 
for  1982;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-783.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  transmitUng  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  amending  and 
reauthori^ng  the  Export  Administration 
Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing, 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-763.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission 


transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  annual 
report  of  the  Commission  for  1963;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Sdenoe.  and 
Transportation. 

BC-764.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  propoaed  legialatlon  to  au- 
thorise appropriations  for  the  MA.  Customs 
Service  for  fiscal  years  1964  and  196S:  to  the 
C(»nmlttee  on  Finance. 

BC-765.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  semi-annual  reports  on  voluntary  contri- 
butions made  by  the  U.8.  Oovemment  to 
international  organizations:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relaticms. 

EC-766.  A  communication  fr«n  the  Comp- 
troUer  General  of  the  United  States  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  monthly  list- 
ing for  February  1983  of  General  Account- 
ing Office  reports:  to  the  Committee  on 
Qovermnental  Affairs. 

EC-767.  A  communication  from  the  Chief 
Planning  Officer  of  the  Navajo  and  Hopi 
Indian  Relocation  Commission  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  Commission's  7th 
annual  report;  to  the  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs. 

EC-768.  A  communication  frwn  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
transmitting,  piuwiant  to  law,  its  1983  Free- 
dom  of  Information  report:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-769.  A  commimication  from  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Service  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  orders  suspending  deportation  of  per- 
sons under  sec.  244(aKl)  of  the  Immigration 
and  NatlonaUty  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

EC-770.  A  communication  from  the  Su- 
perintendent of  the  Maryland  School  for 
the  Blind  transmitting,  pursiumt  to  law.  the 
1982  annual  report  of  the  School;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-771.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  ComptroUer  General  of  the  United 
States  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  19  proposed  rescissions  of  budget 
authority,  30  deferrals  of  budget  authority, 
and  9  revisions  of  previous  deferrals;  Jointly, 
pursuant  to  the  order  of  January  30.  1975. 
to  the  Committees  on  the  Budget.  Appro- 
priations. Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry, Labor  and  Human  Resources,  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs,  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation.  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources.  Environment  and  Public 
Works.  Armed  Services,  Foreign  Relations, 
the  Judiciary,  SmaU  Business,  and  Finance. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 
The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  1013.  An  original  bUl  to  amend  title  38 
of  the  United  SUtes  Code  regarding  Juris- 
diction In  bankruptcy  proceedings,  and  to 
esUbllsh  new  Federal  Judicial  positions 
(with  additional  and  minority  views)  (Rept. 
No.  98-56). 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILUS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 


By  Mr.  PRTOR  (for  himself.  Mr.  Hat- 
Fma,  Mr.  Hakt.  Mr.  Cockba>.  and 

a  964.  A  bUl  to  pitriilbit  the  production  of 
lethal  binary  chemical  munitions  by  the 
United  States  and  to  call  on  the  President 
to  onntlmie  and  intensify  recently  begun  ef- 
forts in  the  Committee  on  Disarmament 
with  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Horialisf  RepubHos  and  other  countries  to 
achieve  an  agreement  establishing  a  mutual, 
verifiable  ban  on  the  production  and  stock- 
piling of  chemical  weapons:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr  EZON* 
&  996.  A  UU  to  amend  UUe  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  modify  the  rule  for  the  com- 
mencement of  the  period  of  payment  of  cer- 
tain adjustments  In  compensation  in  the 
case  of  hospltallied  veterans;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans  Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  KA88EBAUM  (for  herself. 
Mr.  DsnKMtiH.  Mr.  Eagletoh.  Mr. 
I^vni.    Mr.    AmwBWs.    lifr.    Mnz- 
KmAUM.  Mr.  D'Amato.  Mr.  Sassis. 
Mr.    RmLi.    Mr.    Ckahstoii.    Mr. 
PaoxMiBX.  Mr.  SAiBAais.  Mr.  Bman, 
and  Mr.  Tsoitoas): 
&  996.  A  bm  to  ammd  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  of  1978  to  limit  natural  gas  prices 
and  to  Improve  natural  gas  pricing  and  mar- 
keting practices,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  EXON: 
S.  997.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  engage  in  a  spe- 
cial study  of  tlie  potential  for  ground  water 
recharge  in  the  High  Plains  States,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  (^mmlttee  cm 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

By   Mr.    BOREN   (for   himself.    Mr. 
CocmtAii.   Mr.   Zobivskt,   Mr.   Ak- 
DHKWs,  snd  Mr.  Hoirilbtoh): 
a  998.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  establish  a  special  cropland 
ccmservation    program    for    erosion-prone 
crtH>land  whereby  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture wlU  assist  the  owners  and  operators  of 
such  land  to  make  an  orderly  change  in 
their  cropping  and  land  use  systems  and  to 
Implement     the     conservation     treatment 
needed  to  conserve  the  soU  and  water  re- 
sources of  the  cropland:  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  Mr.  Golowatkb) 
(for  himself.  Bfr.  Prkssler,  and  Mr. 
HoLLmos): 
S.  999.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  provide  for  improved 
international  telecommunications,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Sdenoe.  and  Transportation. 

By   Mr.   TRIBLE   (for   himself.   Mr. 
LoMO.  Mr.  iNoiTR.  Mr.  Maxrias.  Mr. 
SAiBAns.  Mr.  Matsuhaoa.  and  Mr. 
BCrchkll): 
S.  1000.  A  bUl  to  promote  increased  ocean 
tran^Mntaticm  of  bulk  commodities  in  the 
foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States  in 
United  States  flagships,  to  strengthen  the 
defense  industrial  base,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sd- 
enoe. and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  COHEN  (for  himself  and  Bfr. 
RoiB): 
8.  1001.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for   the    Office    of   Federal    Procurement 
Policy  for  an  additional  5  fiscal  years:  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  T80NGAS: 
a   1003.  A  bOI   to  authorize  IntersUte 
banking  among  the  New  England  States  and 
to  require  a  report  to  the  Congress  concern- 


ing the  use  of  the  authority  conferred  by 
this  act;  to  the  Committee  on  w^nirttn 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DENTON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hatch): 
a  1003.  A  bUl  to  extend  and  revise  the 
provisions  of  the  ChUd  Abuse  Prevention 
and  Treatment  Act  and  the  (HiUd  Abuse 
Prevention  Treatment  and  Adoption 
Reform  Act  of  1976;  to  the  Committee  on 
labor  and  Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  D'AMATO  (for  himself.  Mr. 
SAgBAim.  Mrs.  Hawkots.  and  Mr. 
SxArroKD): 
S.  1004.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Federal  em- 
ployees health  benefits  plan  provisions  of 
chapter  89.  title  6.  United  States  Code,  to 
assure    adequate    mental    health    benefit 
levels  and  otherwise  limit  benefit  reduc- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Govenmiental 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  D'AMATO  (for  himself,  Mrs. 
HAWKms.  and  Mr.  Spbciih): 
8. 1005.  A  bUl  to  provide  assistance  for  the 
construction,  acquisition,  aitd  renovation  of 
State  and  local  correctional  facilities;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SPBCnai: 
S.  1006.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  15-percent 
reduction  in  percentage  depletion  for  iron 
ore  and  coal:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  D'AMATO: 
S.  1007.  A  biU  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  enter  into  a  cooperative 
agreement   to   m^tntAin    the   gravesite   of 
Samuel  "Unde  Sam"  Wilson  and  to  erect 
and  maintain  tablets  or  markers  at  such 
gravesite  in  commemoration  of  the  progeni- 
tor of  the  national  symbol  of  the  United 
States:  to  the  Cknnmlttee  on  Energy  and 
Natiu«l  Resources. 

By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Stattord): 
S.  1008.  A  bUl  to  make  certain  technical 
amendments  to  improve  implementation  of 
the  Education  ConsoUdation  and  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1981,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Si'Kvus): 
a  1009.  A  bUl  to  authorize  Federal  physi- 
cians comparability  allowances;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
a  1010.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  District  of  Co- 
Itmibla  Self-Govemment  and  Governmental 
Reorganization  Act  to  increase  the  amount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  as  the  annual 
Federal  payment  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia; to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs.   

By  Mr.  STEVENS  (for  Mr.  HATnxLD) 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Packwood): 
a  1011.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  to  provide  for  the  issu- 
ance of  income  capital  certificates;  read  the 

first  time.      

By  Mr.  CHILBS: 
S.  1012.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  exempt  from  rules  re- 
lating to  foreign  conventions  all  conven- 
tions, and  so  forth,  held  on  domestic  cruise 
ships  and  on  certain  foreign  cruise  ships 
which  port  in  qualified  Caribbean  Basin 
countries:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 
a  1013.  An  original  bUl  to  amend  UUe  38 
of  the  United  States  Code  regarding  Juris- 
dlcUon  in  bankruptcy  proceedings,  and  to 
establish  new  Federal  Judicial  posiUons; 
placed  on  the  calendar. 


By  Mr.  GORTON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
DuaaaaaaoB^  Mr.  Looab.  Mr.  Bui- 
dick.  Mr.  SnvBm.  Mr.  Hvub.  Mr. 
BuMPBs.  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  OLBm. 
Mrs.    KASsnAUM.    and    Mr.    Ra>- 

DOLTB): 

SJ.  Res.  78.  Joint  reaoluUon  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  issue  a  proda- 
maUon  designating  April  34  through  Aprfl 
30.  1983,  as  "National  Organ  Donatioo 
Awareness  Week";  to  the  Committee  m  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  D'AMATO  (for  himself.  Mr. 
MoTMiHAii.  Mr.  RnoLK.  Mr.  Don>- 
■swois.  Mr.  BoscHwiTx,  Mr.  CmLCB, 
Mrs.  Hawxhis,  Mr.  Iwoirra.  Mr. 
Hzpuii,  Mr.  BorrsKii,  Mr.  Doim,  Mr. 
Lcvni,  Bfr.  Tsokgas,  Mr.  Jacksox. 
Mr.  Cbawrok.  Mr.  Quatu.  Mr. 
Ghasojct.  Mr.  Pibct,  Mr.  HKmz. 
Mr.  Mrzbmbauii.  Mr.  Spbctbi.  Mr. 
Packwood.  Mr.  HoLUHoa.  Mr.  Pzll, 
Mr.  SABBAins.  Mr.  Sasom.  Mr.  Ram- 
DOLPH,  Mr.  Conn.  Mr.  Jvam.  Mr. 
LAUTXHBzao.  BCr.  HacRT.  Mr.  8n- 
vms.  BCr.  Johnston,  and  Mr.  Pus- 

SLKR): 

SJ.  Res.  79.  Joint  resoIuUon  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  issue  a  proda- 
maUon  designating  AprU  17  through  April 
34.  1983.  as  "Jewish  Heritage  Week";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OP  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 

and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 

referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By    Mr.    LUGAR    (for    himself,    Mr. 

Laxalt,  and  Mr.  Humprkxt): 

S.  Res.  104.  ResoluUon  to  disapprove  of 

the  regulaUons  proposed  by  the  Federal 

ElecUon  Commission  relating  to  contrlbu- 

Uons   and  acUviUes   by   oorporaUons   and 

labor  organizaUons;  to  the  (Committee  on 

Rules  and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  SARBANES  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Mathias): 
S.  Res.   105.  ResoluUon  to  extend  con- 
gratulations on  the  175th  aimiversary  of  the 
founding  of  Mount  St.  Mary's  College:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  PRYOR  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Hatfield.  Mr.  Habt.  Mr.  Coch- 
RAH.  and  Mr.  Lautbiib«ho); 

S.  994.  A  biU  to  prohibit  the  produc- 
tion of  lethal  binary  chemical  muni- 
tions by  the  United  States  and  to  call 
on  the  President  to  continue  and  in- 
tensify recently  begun  efforts  in  the 
Committee  on  Disarmament  with  the 
Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  and  other  coim- 
tries  to  achieve  an  agreement  estab- 
lishing a  mutual  verifiable  ban  on  the 
production  and  stockpiling  of  chemical 
weapons;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  PsToa  on  this 
legislation  appear  earlier  in  today's 
Rkokd.) 


By  Mr.  EXON: 
S.  995.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  38. 
United  States  Ccxle.  to  modify  the  rule 
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for  the  oommenoonent  of  the  period 
of  payment  of  certain  adjustments  In 
oompensation  in  the  case  of  hospital- 
iBBd  veterans;  to  the  Committee  on 
Vetwans' Affairs. 
ABJunMBR  at  oonrBnATioii  or  ciktaim 


ICr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which  will 
relieve  a  hardship  which  was  imposed 
cm  our  Naticm's  disabled  veterans  last 
year. 

Public  Law  97-253,  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1982. 
changed,  for  payment  purposes,  the 
effective  date  of  original  or  increased 
awards  of  VA  compensations  and  pen- 
sions to  the  first  day  of  the  first  full 
calendar  month  of  mtitlement.  Before 
this  change  in  law.  a  disabled  veteran's 
increase  in  compensation  toolc  effect 
as  socm  as  he  or  she  was  entitled  to  it. 
The  change  was  made  as  a  cost-cutting 
measure. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  attempting 
to  overturn  that  entire  provision.  How- 
ever, the  legislation  I  bring  before  the 
Senate  today  wlU  rectify  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  an  unacceptable  disparity 
which  this  law  created  when  it  comes 
to  hoq>italized  veterans. 

When  a  veteran  enters  the  hospital 
for  a  period  greater  than  21  days  for  a 
serviceK»nnected  disability,  he  or  she 
may  be  assigned  a  temporary  100-per- 
cent disability  rating  as  of  the  date  of 
entry.  Before  last  year's  Reconcilia- 
tion Act.  the  veteran  would  have  been 
compensated  at  the  100-percent  dis- 
ability rate  for  every  day  he  or  she 
was  in  the  hospital.  However,  after 
reconciliation,  payment  for  that  100- 
percent  temporary  disability  rating 
will  not  begin  imtil  the  first  day  of  the 
first  full  calendar  month  following 
hospitalization. 

These  revised  criteria  cause  a  genu- 
ine inequity.  A  good  illustration  of  this 
inequity  can  be  made  by  taking  the 
cases  of  two  veterans  who  are  hospital- 
ized for  an  identical  number  of  days 
for  treatment  of  an  identical  service- 
connected  disability.  If  one  veteran 
enters  the  hospital  on  the  31st  day  of 
a  month  for  28  days  of  care,  he  or  she 
suffers  no  loss  of  benefits.  However,  if 
the  second  veteran  enters  the  hospital 
on  the  2d  day  of  a  month  for  28  days, 
no  benefits  are  received  because  the 
change  in  law  last  year  does  not 
permit  payment  until  the  first  day  of 
the  following  month. 

Mr.  President,  at  a  time  of  personal 
financial  stress  and  hardship  created 
by  having  to  enter  the  hospital,  I  do 
not  bcdieve  that  some  of  our  disabled 
veterans  should  be  denied  their  tempo- 
rary 100-percent  disability  rating. 
Ifony  of  these  veterans  have  limited 
incomes  before  their  hospitalization 
begins.  This  disparity  becomes  espe- 
cially apparent  when  the  deciding 
factor  is  simply  the  day  of  the  month 
which  a  veteran  tuu>pens  to  t>egin  his 
hospitalization.   I   do   not   think   we 


should  be  placing  disabled  veterans  in 
a  situation  where  they  will  be  forced 
to  delay  their  hospitalization  solely  to 
become  eligible  for  their  benefits.  Nor 
should  we  continue  a  situation  which 
creates  an  incentive  to  stay  in  the  hos- 
pital any  longer  than  necessary  for 
the  same  reason. 

We  must  remove  this  inequity  by 
providing  that  the  beginning  date  of 
temporary,  total  disability  ratings  due 
to  hospitalization  for  longer  than  21 
days  would  be  effective  the  date  of 
hospitalization,  rather  than  the  first 
day  of  the  following  month.  The  legis- 
lation I  am  introducing  today  wiU  ac- 
complish this  necessary  goal.  I  want  to 
remind  my  colleagues  that  I  am  not 
proposing  to  overturn  the  entire  rec- 
onciliation provision  relating  to  the 
change  of  payment  to  the  first  full  cal- 
endar month  of  entitlement.  My  bill 
only  relates  to  the  effect  of  this  provi- 
sion as  it  pertains  to  periods  of  hospi- 
talization of  service-connected  disabled 
veterans. 

The  cost  savings  associated  with  the 
entire  reconciliation  provision  regard- 
ing the  change  of  payment  date  is 
$56.3  million  in  1984.  My  proposal 
would  eliminate  only  $7.8  million  of 
those  savings  annually,  according  to 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office,  and 
I  believe  this  cost  is  affordable.  The 
inequity  which  was  created  for  hospi- 
talized veterans  is  important  to  them 
and  should  be  to  us  as  well.  The  first 
concurrent  budget  resolution  passed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  last 
month  assumes  enactment  of  this  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  President,  the  disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans  has  been  most  helpful  in 
the  formulation  of  this  legislation. 
The  Nebraska  DVA  first  brought  this 
sitiuition  to  my  attention  and  the  na- 
tional DVA  headqiiarters  has  provided 
me  with  valuable  assistance  in  formu- 
lating this  bill,  which  I  appreciate 
greatly.  The  DVA  has  received  more 
than  500  referrals  of  veterans  claims 
which  have  been  adversely  impacted 
by  last  year's  Reconciliation  Act.  I 
hope  that  the  Veterans  Affairs  Com- 
mittee will  be  able  to  support  this  leg- 
islation and  report  it  favorably  to  the 
Senate  or  incorporate  it  into  one  of  its 
major  pieces  of  veterans  legislation 
this  year.  Additionally,  I  welcome  any 
of  my  coUeagues  who  would  like  to 
become  cosponsors. 

I  believe  it  is  important  for  this  leg- 
islation to  be  enacted  as  soun  as  possi- 
ble to  remove  the  type  of  unequal 
treatment  I  have  described  today.  If 
there  is  any  group  of  Americans  who 
deserve  fair  treatment,  it  is  our  dis- 
abled veterans  who  have  given  so 
much  for  their  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 

RSCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRO.  as  follows: 


&M5 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houee  of 
RepreaentaHve$  of  the  United  Statee  of 
America  in  Congreta  ouenMed,  That  mib- 
secUon  (c)  of  lectton  3011  of  UUe  U,  United 
State*  Code,  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  InMrtinc  "(1)"  after  "(c)":  and 

(2)  Tbla  aectlon  aliaU  not  apply  to  the  pay- 
ment of  an  increased  award  of  compenaar 
tlon  to  a  veteran  if  the  increase  in  the 
award  is  a  result  of  a  temporary  increase  In 
the  disability  rating  of  the  veteran  by 
reason  of  the  hospltallxaton  or  treatment  of 
the  veteran.". 


By  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM  (for  her- 
self, Mr.  Dahtohth,  B^.  Eaglb- 
TOH.  Mr.  Lkvih,  Mr.  Amdbkws, 
Mr.  McTZKHBAnM,  Mr. 

D'Amato.     Mr.     Sassib.     Mr. 
Ruglb,    Mr.    Cbahstoh.    Mr. 
Phoxmirk.  Mr.  Sabbahzs.  Mr. 
BiOEir.  and  Mr.  Tsohgas): 
S.  996.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Natiutd 
Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978  to  limit  natural 
gas  prices  and  to  improve  natural  gas 
pricing  and  marketing  practices,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

NATUBAL  GAS  COIfSUMKR  HKUXT  ACT 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing,  on  1>ehalf  of 
myaeU,  Mr.  Daktorth,  Mr.  EUglbtoh, 
Mr.  Levht,  Mr.  Amdrews,  Mr.  Mnz- 
ENBAUM,  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  Sasser.  Mr. 
RisGLE,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Prozmirz, 
Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Biden,  and  Mr. 
TsoNGAS  legislation  aimed  at  providing 
relief  for  consumers  and  for  the  natu- 
ral gas  industry  after  one  of  the  most 
troubling  winters  on  record. 

The  problem  of  the  past  few  months 
was  not  the  weather;  we  were  blessed 
in  most  parts  of  the  Nation  with  an 
unusually  mild  winter.  Nor  were  we 
plagued  by  the  kind  of  natural  gas 
shortages  that  were  so  critical  Just  a 
few  years  ago. 

Instead,  the  problem  is  a  deliverabil- 
ity  surplus  of  natural  gas,  and— most 
troubling  of  all— sharp  increases  in 
natural  gas  prices  for  homeowners, 
small  businessmen,  farmers  and  indus- 
try. 

No  one— including  the  best  experts 
in  the  natural  gas  industry— can  ra- 
tionally explain  or  Justify  what  has  oc- 
curred. Yet  the  problem  continues. 

What  has  liecome  clear  to  everyone 
is  that  Federal  natural  gas  policy  now 
is  a  major  part  of  the  problem.  A  few 
years  ago  we  established  so-called  ceil- 
ing prices  for  natural  gas.  Now  we  find 
that  the  ceilings  have  become  floors 
that  hold  prices  up  during  a  siurplus 
and  force  them  even  higher  regardless 
of  what  is  happening  in  the  market. 

This  is  clearly  a  flawed  system  that 
must  be  changed.  A  few  weeks  ago  the 
President  offered  his  plan  to  deal  with 
this  problem.  I  personally  believe  that 
major  parts  of  the  President's  plan 
have  considerable  merit.  But  the  plan 
also  has  an  important  flaw:  the  total 
decontrol  of  all  gas  prices,  including 


low-cost  "old"  gas.  In  a  period  of  2 
years. 

I  think  we  can  all  agree  that  this  is  a 
bold  and  innovative  proposal  It  might 
wo^  But  it  also  might  aggravate  the 
very  problems  it  is  sum>oaed  to  solve. 

Those  of  us  who  have  Joined  in  in- 
troducing this  biU  firmly  believe  that 
this  is  not  the  time  to  gamble  with 
consumers'  dollars  and  with  the  future 
of  the  natural  gas  industry.  We  believe 
it  is  time  to  straighten  out  the  severe 
distortions  that  now  exist  in  the 
market  Fbr  that  reason  we  are  offer- 
ing an  alternative  to  the  adinlnistra- 
ti<m'sbilL 

We  believe  our  i4>proach  is  a  bal- 
anced and  reasonable  compromise.  In 
drafting  it  we  have  been  guided  by  two 
primary  goals.  The  first  is  to  provide 
relief  to  consumers  who  have  received 
heating  bUls  that  are  35  to  50  per- 
cent—or even  more— above  their  bills 
of  1  year  ago.  The  second  goal  has 
been  to  give  the  natural  gas  industry  a 
clear  set  of  rules  for  the  future  so  that 
it  can  regain  stability.  The  first  goal  is 
achieved  largely  by  placing  a  3-year 
limit  on  take-or-pay  clauses  of  50  per- 
cent and  by  rollhig  back  ceiling  prices 
to  their  August  1,  1982,  levels.  The 
second  goal  is  addressed  by  directing 
the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Com- 
mission to  devise  a  generic  rate  design 
procedure  which  would  encourage  re- 
sponsible purchasing  practices  by  the 
pipelines. 

No  one  wiU  be  well  served  by  legisla- 
tion that  reduces  gas  prices  today  and 
creates  supply  shortages  in  the  next  3 
to  5  years.  We  believe  our  approach 
avoids  that  pitf  alL 

I  think  you  can  see  from  the  Sena- 
tors who  are  cosponsoring  this  biU— 
many  of  whom  will  be  adding  their 
own  statements  to  mine— that  this  bill 
enjoys  broad-based,  bipartisan  sup- 
port. Our  interest  in  solving  the  natu- 
ral gas  problem  cuts  across  party  lines, 
ideology  and  geography.  We  are 
united  by  one  clear  concern:  That  this 
problem  be  addressed  this  year  by  the 
Congress  and  resolved.  The  citizens  of 
this  coimtry  deserve  fair  gas  prices 
and  it  is  our  duty  to  take  steps  to  see 
that  they  get  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  a  section- 
by-section  analysis  of  the  bill  appear 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analy- 
sis was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SBCnOII-BT.SKCTIOH  ANALYSIS  OP  THI 
NATDIUL  OaS  COIfSTTHXR  Rkliep  Act 
Section  1  of  the  bill  provides  that  the 
short  Utle  Is  the  "Natural  Oas  Consumer 
Relief  Act." 

PIBDUIOS  ARS  PURPOSES 

Section  3  of  the  bill  sets  out  the  Congres- 
sional findings  and  purposes  supporting  the 
legislation.  Congress  finds  that  prices  for 
natural  gas  are  presently  exceasiv^  high 
and  that  the  Congress  did  not  anticipate 
price  Increases  of  the  magnitude  which  have 
occurred  under  the  Natural  Oas  Policy  Act 
of  1978  ("NOPA").  Congress  also  finds  that 


current  wellhead  pricing  problems  stem  at 
least  in  part  from  the  institutional  barrten 
to  competition  erected  by  certain  otmtract 
provisions.  Congress  oonslders  an  extension 
of  oetllng  prices  necessary  to  permit  the 
needed  modifications  In  regulatory  over- 
sight and  contracting  practices  to  be  put  In 
place. 

The  Natural  Oas  Consumer  Relief  Act  has 
three  principal  purposes.  They  are  (1)  to 
protect  natural  gas  consumers  against  ex- 
cessive wellhead  prices  for  natural  gas,  (2) 
to  ensure  adequate  supplies  of  natural  gas 
and  (3)  to  make  more  certain  that  wellhead 
prices  accurately  reflect  end-use  market 
conditions. 

TITLX  I.— COimUCnHG  AND  MABKXTING 
PBACncn  TAKK-OE-PAT  CLAUSES 

Section  101  of  the  bill  temporarily  re- 
stricts the  operation  of  unreasonable  take- 
or-pay  clauses  In  contracts  between  pipe- 
lines and  producers  covering  new  and  high- 
cost  supplies  of  natural  gas.  These  clauses 
have  forced  pipelines  to  purchase  natural 
gas  at  high  prices  when  other,  lower-priced 
supplies  have  been  readily  available.  As  a 
result,  many  pipelines  are  unable  to  manage 
their  natural  gas  purchases  In  a  manner 
wliich  is  cost-effective  for  their  customers. 
The  tiigh  prices  paid  for  gas  purchases  only 
because  of  the  presence  of  take-or-pay 
clauses  are  passed  on  directly  to  the  pipe- 
lines' customers.  Including  local  distribution 
companies.  Local  distribution  companies  in 
turn  have  been  forced  to  pass  on  these 
prices  to  their  residential,  commercial  and 
industrial  customers.  These  natural  gas  con- 
sumers, who  ultimately  pay  these  unjusti- 
fiably high  prices,  are  not  parties  to  the 
contracts  containing  the  take-or-pay  clauses 
and  have  not  otherwise  been  able  to  t>btaln 
relief  from  their  effects. 

Section  101  adds  a  new  Section  316  to  the 
NOPA  This  section  applies  to  contracts  cov- 
ering new  natural  gas  (Section  102  of  the 
NOPA),  new,  onshore  production  wells  (Sec- 
tion 103),  high-cost  natural  gas  (Section 
107)  and  stripper  well  natural  gas  (Section 
108),  for  a  three-year  period  beginning  on 
the  effective  date  of  new  Section  316.  It  im- 
poses two  limitations  on  take-or-pay  clauses. 
First,  any  such  clause  is  declared  against 
public  policy  and  unenforceable  to  the 
extent  It  requires  a  pipeline  to  take-or-pay 
for  more  than  50  percent  of  the  maximum 
annual  volimie  which  it  is  entitled  to  take 
under  its  contract.  Second,  a  take-or-pay 
clause  is  also  unenforceable  to  the  extent  It 
does  not  allow  a  pipeline  at  least  one  year 
after  payment  to  receive  deliveries  of  vol- 
umes of  natural  gas  covered  by  such  pay- 
ment. 

The  limitations  placed  on  the  operation  of 
certain  take-or-pay  clauses  for  ttiree  years 
by  new  Section  316  do  not  affect  any  pipe- 
line's right  to  renegotiate  any  contract  or  to 
exercise  the  market-out  option  under  new 
Section  317  of  the  NOPA  In  addition,  any 
existing  rights  a  pipeline  may  have  to  deliv- 
ery of  natural  gas  under  a  take-or-pay 
clause  are  expressly  preserved. 

HKNEGOTIATION  AND  MABKET-OUT  PROVISIONS 

Section  102  gives  a  pipeline  an  opportuni- 
ty to  renegotiate  any  natural  gas  contract 
with  a  producer  and  to  decline  delivery  of 
any  volumes  of  natural  gas  if  the  pipeline  Is 
unable  to  market  such  volumes.  The  con- 
tracts between  pipelines  and  producers  have 
helped  insulate  wellhead  natural  gas  prices 
from  normal  competitive  pressures.  New 
Section  317  will  permit  pipelines  to  adapt 
their  natural  gas  purchaidng  practices  to 
market  conditions.   The   presence   of   the 


market-out  provisions  should  help  to  make 
wellhead  mloes  more  sensitive  to  end-uae 
maiitet  conditions. 

To  exerdae  its  right  to  renegotiate,  a  pipe- 
line must  maJu  a  written  request  to  tbe  pro- 
ducer to  renegotiate  the  terms  of  a  natural 
gas  contract.  This  request  is  to  Indicate  that 
the  pipeline  intends  to  exercise  Its  market- 
out  option  90  days  from  the  date  of  notice. 
If  the  contract  Is  not  renegotiated  within  90 
days,  the  pipeline  may  refuse  to  take  deliv- 
ery under  the  contract  of  any  volumes  It  de- 
termines that  it  would  be  unable  to  market. 
The  pipeline  is  to  incur  no  obligation  to  pay 
any  fee  or  charge  with  reject  to  volimies  of 
natural  gas  not  delivered  as  a  result  of  the 
exercise  of  this  market-out  option. 

A  pipeline's  exerdse  of  the  market-out 
option  granted  by  new  Section  317  Is  subject 
to  three  llmitatlCMis.  First,  the  pipeline 
cannot  exercise  this  option  with  respect  to 
volumes  covered  by  any  natural  gas  omtract 
unless  It  has  first  exercised  Its  option  to 
reduce  deliveries  of  higher  priced  supplies. 
Second,  the  pipeline  must  first  reduce  deliv- 
eries from  affiliated  producers  which  would 
be  made  at  prices  equal  to  or  higher  than 
prices  for  deliveries  under  any  ccmtract  with 
a  non-affiliated  producer  before  the  pipeline 
can  exercise  its  market-out  option  with  re- 
spect to  the  latter  contract.  Third,  a  pipe- 
line cannot  enter  into  any  new  or  renegoti- 
ated contract  for  the  delivery  of  »/<H<ti>m^^| 
volumes  of  natural  gas  unless  the  pipeline 
first  offers  to  purchase  additional  volumes 
from  any  producers  which  have  been  sub- 
jected to  the  pipeline's  exercise  of  its  statu- 
tory market-out  option.  The  pipeline  must 
offer  to  purchase  volumes  equal  to  addition- 
al volumes  the  pipeline  seeks  to  purchase  or 
the  volumes  with  respect  to  which  it  has  ex- 
ercised its  market-out  option,  whichever  Is 
less.  The  pipeline  must  also  offer  to  pur- 
chase these  volumes  prevlouly  subject  to 
the  market-out  option  (1)  at  the  same  price 
as  the  price  offered  to  the  new  seller  or  the 
applicable  celling  price,  whichever  is  lower, 
and  (2)  on  substantially  the  same  terms  and 
conditions.  The  pipeline's  offers  to  purchase 
from  individual  producers  volumes  of  natu- 
ral gas  previously  subject  to  market-out  op- 
tions must  be  made  in  the  same  order  as  it 
exercised  its  market-out  options.  This  final 
limitation  protects  against  arbitrary  ex«'- 
dse  of  the  pipeline's  statutory  market-out 
oiAlon  and  assures  that  suppliers  whoae 
sales  might  be  reduced  by  the  exerdse  of 
this  option  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
resume  sales  of  tbe  affected  volumes  whm 
demand  for  natural  gas  Justifies  additional 
pipeline  purchases. 

Once  the  pipeline  has  exercised  its 
maiket-out  option  with  respect  to  volumes 
of  natural  gas,  the  producer  is  free  to  offer 
such  volumes  of  natural  gas  to  other  pur- 
chasers. If,  however,  the  producer  reaches 
an  agreement  in  principle  with  another  pur- 
chaser, the  pipeline  must  be  given  the  right 
to  purchase  such  volumes  under  the  same 
terms  and  conditions  as  those  offered  such 
other  purchaser.  If  the  pipeline  fails  to  ex- 
ercise its  right  of  first  refusal,  the  |»oduoer 
has  tbe  right  to  sell  the  volumes  of  natural 
gas  to  the  other  purchaser.  If  the  pipeline 
exercises  its  right  of  first  refusal,  it  is 
barred  from  again  exercising  Ita  market-out 
option  with  respect  to  such  volumes  of  natu- 
ral gas  for  two  years. 

If  a  pipeline  exercises  its  market-out 
option  and  falls  to  exercise  its  right  of  first 
refusal  under  new  Section  317.  it  must  pro- 
vide the  purchaser  tranqwrtatlon  with  re- 
spect to  volumes  affected  by  the  exerdse  of 
the   market-out   opticm   uada   the   same 
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I  ind  ooDdltlons  ■■  tboM  Mt  out  in  new 

SecUoB  Sl»  of  the  NOPA.  New  Section  319 
dealt  wtth  the  obMwtlntie  of  Intentate  ptpe- 
UiMB  to  pttxvlde  oatonl  caa  transportation 
by  contract  Flpdine  tranepratation  re- 
quired by  new  Section  S17  la.  punuant  to 
OoamlHlon  reiulatlaiiB.  to  recehre  priority 
of«r  contract  transportation  provided  under 
new  Section  Sl». 

unwuma  raica  acALAToas 

SecUon  103  amende  Section  313  of  the 
NOPA  to  make  all  Indefinite  price  eacala- 
ton  unenforceable.  Theae  contract  provl- 
etona  are  widespread  and.  If  permitted  to 
continue  to  operate.  wiU  guarantee  tliat  nat- 
ural fas  prices  wUl  not  respond  to  competi- 
tive forces  for  the  foreseeable  future.  The 
definition  of  Indefinite  price  escalators  is 
broad  and  is  intended  to  reach  all  forms  of 
favored  nation  provlidons  and  provisions 
which  Unk  natural  gas  prices  to  oil  or  oil 
product  prices  or  juices  of  any  other  com- 
modlty. 

The  provisions  of  Section  105  of  the 
NOPA.  dealing  with  indefinite  price  escala- 
tors in  contracts  between  intrastate  pipe- 
lines and  producers,  are  repealed  because 
the  bill's  treatment  of  indefinite  price  esca- 
latofB  makes  them  imnecessary. 

UmTATIOIl  OR  GUAaAirmD  PASSTHROUGH 

Section  104  amends  Section  eoi(cX2)  to 
limit  a  pipdine's  right  to  passs  through  to 
Its  customers  increased  purchased  gas  costs. 
Under  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Com- 
mission's current  construction  of  the  lan- 
guage now  in  Section  601(c)(2)  arguably  lim- 
iting a  pipeline's  passthrough  right,  a  pipe- 
line is  entitled  to  recover  all  amounts  paid 
for  natural  gas  even  though  such  amounts 
are  excessive  because  of  the  pipeline's  fail- 
ure to  follow  sound.  buslnesB-lilLe  purchas- 
ing practices.  As  a  result,  the  pipeline's  cus- 
tomers—not the  pipeline  itself— are  penal- 
ized for  poor  management  on  the  part  of 
the  pipeline.  Section  104  remedies  this  situ- 
ation by  adding  "imprudency"  to  the 
grounds  requiring  limitation  of  a  pipeline's 
passthrough  right  This  express  statutory 
language  wUl  require  the  Commission  to 
limit  passthrough  of  purchased  gas  costs  to 
the  extent  it  determines  the  pipeline  has 
faUed  to  adopt  and  follow  natural  gas  pur- 
chasing practices  which  are  prudent  The 
prudence  concept  gives  due  regard  to  the 
pipeline's  legitimate  need  to  secure  ade- 
quate long-term  supplies  at  reasonable 
prloea.  The  maritet-out  option  in  Section  102 
and  other  provUtms  of  the  bill  give  pipe- 
lines substantial  opportunity  to  pursue  busi- 
ness practices  which  will  minimize  pur- 
chased gas  costs  under  this  standard. 
Mumnm  comcoDrrr  BUi.  axquntxiaim 
Section  lOS  adds  a  new  Section  318  to  the 
NOPA  which  restricts  the  operation  of  min- 
imum bill  requirements  imposed  by  pipe- 
lines on  their  customers.  Minlmiim  bills  re- 
quire plpeltaie  customers  to  pay  for  certain 
volumes  of  natural  gas  whether  or  not  the 
customers  receive  delivery.  Some  mlnimtim 
blUs  now  in  effect  require  customers  to  pur- 
chase voltmies  of  natural  gas  which  exceed 
the  amounts  warranted  by  the  reasonable 
business  needs  of  the  plpelhies.  These  exces- 
glve  minimum  bill  requirements  serve  to  fur- 
ther insulate  the  pipelines  and  producers 
from  end-use  market  conditions. 

New  Section  818  places  two  limitations  on 
iwfntminw  bUls.  FlTSt  a  twiwimiim  bill  is  de- 
clared to  be  against  public  policy  and  unen- 
f oraealde  to  the  extent  It  requires  a  pipeline 
customer  to  take  or  to  pay  for  more  than  60 
percent  of  the  maximum  »"""«'  volume  it  is 
sntttled  to  take  under  its  oontiact  Second,  a 


mintmiitii  bOl  Is  slso  Unenforceable  to  the 
extent  it  does  not  allow  a  pipeline  customer 
to  receive  deliveries  of  natural  gas  for  which 
it  has  pidd.  If  a  pipeline  customer's  right  to 
subsequently  take  deliveries  of  natural  gas 
It  has  paid  for  has  a  time  limitation  of  any 
length,  the  pipeline  is  in  effect  allowed  to 
sell  the  same  volume  of  natural  gas  twice. 
Any  contract  provision  that  permits  this  Is 
plainly  inequitable  to  pipeline  customers 
and.  in  the  case  of  local  distribution  compa- 
nies, to  thlelr  customers. 

COirrRACT  CARRIKR  AUTROXIZATIOII 

Section  108  adds  a  new  Section  319  to  the 
NOPA  granting  the  Commission  authority 
to  order  any  interstate  pipeline  to  transport 
natural  gas  on  behalf  of  a  producer  or  a 
purchaser  on  a  contract  basis.  The  Commis- 
sion may  exercise  this  authority  only  if  it 
finds  that,  among  other  things,  such  trans- 
portation would  not  impair  the  pipeline's 
ability  to  serve  customers  existing  at  the 
time  contract  transportation  begins  and 
nonlnterruptable  customers  it  may  subse- 
quently acquire.  The  pipeline's  charges  for 
such  transportation  must  be  Just  and  rea- 
sonable with  the  meaning  of  Natural  Oas 
Act. 

Section  106  also  makes  clear  that  an  intra- 
state pipeline  or  local  distribution  company 
does  not  submit  Itself  to  the  Commission's 
Jurisdiction  under  the  Natural  Oas  Act 
simply  by  exercising  its  right  to  secure 
transportation  of  natural  gas  under  new 
Section  319. 

COMKISSIOR  KATKS  AHD  RATE  OKSIGR 

Section  107  adds  a  new  subsection  (d)  to 
Section  601  of  the  NOPA  to  require  the 
Commission  to  carry  out  a  rulemaking  con- 
cerning pipeline  rate  design.  Effective  rate 
design  standards  can  serve  to  transmit  ap- 
propriate market  signals  from  natural  gas 
end-users  to  pipelines  and  producers.  The 
absence  of  such  standards  today  is  an  im- 
portant reason  why  wellhead  prices,  particu- 
larly for  new  and  high-cost  supplies,  fail  to 
reflect  market  realities.  The  Commission  is 
given  one  year  to  promulgate  new  rate 
design  standards.  Once  these  standards  are 
promulgated,  the  Commission  has  one  year 
to  review  tariffs  on  file  and  require  modifi- 
cation if  necessary  to  conform  to  the  new 
standards.  All  new  tariff  filings  must  con- 
form to  the  new  standards. 

PIKST  SAU  COHTRACTS  RKQUiaXD  TO  BZ  PILKD 

Section  108  amends  Section  31S(c)  of  the 
NOPA  to  require  that  all  natural  gas  con- 
tracts covering  any  sale  of  natural  gas  oc- 
curing  after  enactment  be  filed  with  the 
Commission,  together  with  any  ancillary 
agreements.  To  assure  effective  enforce- 
ment of  the  other  provisions  of  the  bill,  it  is 
necessary  for  the  Commission  and  other  in- 
terested parties  to  have  ready  access  to  con- 
tracts. 

TltUC  n.— WKLLBKAD  FZICl  PHOVUIOIT8 — CSIL- 
IHO  PaiCZS  TO  BE  BASED  OR  AUOtlST  ISSS 
PRICES  WITH  LUCITXD  ADJUSTMXRTS  POR  IR- 
PLATIOR 

Section  201  rolls  back  the  increases  in 
NOPA  price  ceUlngs  for  all  categories  of 
natural  gas  except  Section  107  which  have 
occurred  since  August,  1982.  On  the  date  of 
enactment,  the  new  celling  prices  will  be 
those  in  effect  in  August.  1982  under  the 
NOPA.  Since  that  time,  the  NOPA  ceiling 
prices  have  increased  while  overall  energy 
prices  have  dropped.  This  rollback  merely 
cancels  Increases  In  ceiling  prices  which  did 
not  reflect  the  actual  conditions  in  the 
energy  market  Like  the  NOPA  in  its 
present  form,  the  bill  merely  sets  maxlmiim 


lawful  prloea;  if  market  forces  dictate  prices 
below  the  ceiling  prices:  nothing  In  the  bill 
discourages  sales  of  natural  gas  at  prices 
below  the  ceHing  prices. 

SectiOD  201  also  amends  Section  101(a)  of 
the  NOPA  to  set  out  a  new  modified  price 
adjustment  factor  to  be  applied  to  the  Janu- 
ary. 1982  NOPA  prices  to  determine  the 
celling  prices  for  the  mmth  after  the 
month  beginning  on  the  effective  date  of 
the  bill  and  for  each  month  thereafter.  The 
celling  prices  are  to  be  adjusted  each  month 
to  reflect  75  percent  of  the  monthly  change 
In  OBIP  iBipliclt  price  deflator  or  the 
monthly  change  In  the  Department  of 
Labor's  energy  index.  Whichever  of  these 
two  price  indices  produces  the  smaller  In- 
crease or  the  larger  decrease  in  celling 
prices  in  a  particular  month  will  be  used. 

HIGH  COST  RATCRAL  OAS 

Section  202  amends  Section  107  to  place 
ceilings  on  prices  for  deregulated  categories 
of  natural  gas  and  to  lower  the  ceiling  prices 
the  Commission  has  applied  to  certain  cate- 
gories of  natural  gas  pursuant  to  Section 
107(cK5).  For  all  Section  107  categories  of 
natural  gas,  the  Commission  is  to  prescribe 
a  muTimiim  Uwful  prlce  necessary  to  pro- 
vide reasonable  Incentives  for  production  of 
such  gas;  imless  the  Commission  orders  pur- 
suant to  petition  by  a  producer,  however, 
this  price  is  not  to  exceed  ISO  percent  of  the 
Section  103  price.  The  Commission  is  given 
authority  in  Section  202  to  permit  an  indi- 
vidual producer  to  seek  a  price,  in  excess  of 
this  new  ceiling  price  if  it  finds  that  such 
price  is  Just  and  reasonable  under  the  Natu- 
ral Oas  Act  and  is  necessary  to  allow  the 
producer  to  earn  a  Just  and  reasonable 
return.  In  addition,  the  Commission  is  given 
limited  authority  in  Section  206  of  the  bill 
to  permit,  by  order,  prices  above  these  cell- 
ing prices  for  high-cost  natural  gas  from 
any  well  the  surface  drilling  of  which  com- 
menced before  August  1,  1982.  if  necessary 
to  allow  a  producer  to  recover  the  costs  of 
exploration,  development  and  production 
plus  a  Just  and  reasonable  rate  of  return. 
The  bill,  however,  in  no  way  guarantees 
that  the  producer  will  be  able  to  market  its 
natural  gas  at  prices  above  (or,  for  that 
matter,  below)  the  generally  ^pllcable  cell- 
ing prices. 

Section  202  also  amends  Section  107(cX5) 
to  prevent  the  Commission  from  adding  any 
new  categories  of  high-cost  natural  gas. 

ADJUSTED  CXILIRG  PRICE  PERMITTED  POR  WELLS 
DRILLED  OR  OR  APTER  AUGUST  1,  19SS,  ARD 
BEPORK  ERACTMERT. 

Section  203  adds  a  new  Section  111  to  the 
NOPA  to  give  the  Commission  authority  to 
permit  an  IndivldiuJ  producer  of  any  catego- 
ry of  natural  gas  to  charge  a  price  higher 
than  the  new  celling  price  under  the  bilL  It 
can  do  so  only  if  it  finds  such  higher  price  la 
Just  and  reasonable  under  the  NOPA;  that 
is.  a  higher  price  is  necessary  to  permit  the 
producer  to  recover  its  costs,  including  no 
more  than  a  reasonable  rate  of  return  on  its 
Investment  The  Commission,  however,  may 
not  permit  any  price  higher  than  the  appli- 
cable NOPA  price  on  the  date  surface  drill- 
ing of  the  well  in  question  commenced,  as 
adjusted  since  the  date  of  enactment  by  the 
modified  price  adjustment  factor. 

ELnflRATIOR  OP  OOmOSSIOR  AUTBORRT  TO 
IRCRXASB  CERTAIR  CATSOORIES  ABOVE  STATD- 
TORT  MAXnCUM  LAWFUL  PRICE 

Section  304  repeals  those  provisions  of  the 
NOPA  which  arguably  gave  the  CommiBiiion 
authority  to  increase  the  maximum  lawful 
prices  for  certain  catecortes  of  natural  gas. 


InBhRltng  so-called  "old"  gaa.  above  statuto- 
rily pnaerlbed  levels. 


UCB  TO  BE  nCLUaiVB  or  AMOURTS 

poa  RBoovBT  or  naaacncai  related  coats 
Section  MS  amends  Section  110  of  the 
NOPA  to  make  clear  that  producers  not  be 
permitted  to  recover  production-related  and 
other  costs  in  addition  to  the  m»T<miim 
lawful  price  except  to  the  extent  such  addi- 
tional recovery  Is  necessary  to  pnrmit  the 
producer  to  earn  a  Just  and  reasonable 
return.  In  determning  the  amount  of  consid- 
eration paid  the  producer,  the  Commission 
is  to  iDdade  all  forms  of  consideration  re- 
ceived by  the  producer.  Including  In-klnd 
mmpensation  such  as  free  or  low-cost  trans- 
portation service  for  non-gaseous  hydrocar- 
bons owned  by  the  producer. 

As  pfwiously  mentioned.  Sectlcm  305  also 
permits  the  Commission,  on  petition  of  an 
Individual  producer  of  Section  107  natural 
gas.  to  allow  prices  above  the  new  ceiling 
prices  for  gas  from  wells  the  surface  drilling 
of  which  commenced  before  August  1,  1982, 
If  necessary  for  the  producer  to  earn  a  Just 
and  reasonable  return. 

IMPORTED  HATURAL  GAS 

Section  306  amends  Section  3  of  the  Natu- 
ral Oas  Act  to  limit  the  price  for  Imported 
gas  from  any  country  other  than  Mexico  or 
Canada  to  ISO  percent  of  the  price  for  Sec- 
tion 103  natural  gas  under  the  NOPA. 

Section  306  also  requires  the  President  to 
report  to  Congress  within  60  days  concern- 
ing the  status  of  negotiations  regarding 
modification  of  the  border  prices  for  Cana- 
dian natural  gas. 

EZTXRSIOR  OP  RATURAL  OAS  CORTROLS 

Section  207  delays  by  two  years  decontrol 
of  the  prices  for  certain  categories  of  natu- 
ral gas  now  scheduled  to  occur  under  the 
NOPA  on  January  1.  1985  and  for  July  1, 
1987.  The  timetables  for  the  President  and 
Congress  to  exercise  their  authority  to  reim- 
pose  controls  are  similarly  extended. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Unless  expressly  provided  elsewhere  in 
the  bill,  the  effective  date  of  these  amend- 
ments is  the  first  day  of  the  first  calendar 
month  beginning  more  than  10  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment.  The  amendments 
apply  to  all  deliveries  on  or  after  the  first 
day  of  such  calendar  month. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
today  the  distinguished  Junior  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mrs.  KASsnAtm )  has  in- 
troduced a  Natural  Oas  Consumer 
Relief  Act,  which  I  am  pleased  to  co- 
sponsor. 

This  bill  should  reduce  if  not  reverse 
the  galloping  natural  gas  price  in- 
creases of  the  last  few  years.  It  would 
permanently  freeze  the  price  of  40 
percent  of  «as  supplies  at  the  August 
1. 1982  level,  adjusted  for  inflation  and 
continue  price  controls  on  the  rest 
unto  1987. 

In  contrast,  the  administration 
would  lift  controls  from  some  gas 
prices  by  January  1,  1985  and  decon- 
trol all  gas  by  January  1,  1986.  Al- 
though the  administration  bill  does 
provide  for  some  weak  consumer  pro- 
tection, it  would  stlU  cause  enormous 
price  increases  while  giving  windfalls 
to  the  large  oil  companies  which  own 
most  of  the  low  cost  gas. 

In  addition,  this  bill  would  reduce 
the   harmful   contract   terms   which 


have  caused  most  of  the  recent  price 
hikes,  f^r  example,  it  severely  limits 
take-or-pay  contracts  which  require 
gas  pipelines  to  pay  for  high  cost  gas 
they  do  not  want  and  cannot  use.  It 
also  eliminates  clauses  which  push  up 
existing  contract  prices  to  the  highest 
new  contimct  prices  negotiated  in  a 
geographical  area. 

The  Consumer  Relief  Oas  Act  also 
puts  a  limit  on  the  highest  price  that 
can  be  paid  for  expensive  imported  Al- 
gerian gas  and  gives  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission  more 
power  to  clamp  down  on  high  gas 
prices. 

Finally,  the  bill  allows  local  gas  dis- 
tributors to  make  their  best  deals  for 
gas  and  forces  pipelines  to  carry  it  if 
they  have  the  room.  Under  the  cur- 
rent system,  gas  distributors  are  cap- 
tives to  the  pipelines,  which  buy  and 
transport  the  gas  and  have  no  incen- 
tives to  keep  gas  prices  low. 

Oas  producers  do  not  need  the  bo- 
nanza they  would  get  under  decontrol. 
According  to  a  recent  Congressional 
Research  Service  report,  the  26  largest 
energy  companies  gas  revenues 
climbed  from  $8.2  billion  In  1977  to 
$17.8  billion  by  1981.  although  their 
sales  volume  increased  by  less  than  1 
percent.  Even  worse,  the  congressional 
Joint  Committee  on  Taxation  found 
that  crude  oil  producers  (including  gas 
producers)  paid  an  effective  rate  of 
corporate  income  tax  of  just  3  percent; 
not  46  percent;  3  percent. 

The  58  percent  of  Wisconsin  house- 
holds which  heat  with  gas  need  help 
now.  The  Natural  Oas  Consumer 
Relief  Act  is  a  good  start. 
•  Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President, 
natural  gas  prices  have  been  rising  in 
Missouri  at  an  intolerable  rate.  Con- 
sumers in  much  of  the  State  are 
pasing  three  times  as  much  for  their 
gas  as  they  did  in  1978,  when  the  Nat- 
ural Oas  Policy  Act  was  passed.  In  one 
case,  involving  Columbia.  Mo.,  the 
price  of  100  cubic  feet  of  gas  has 
Jumped  from  33.61  cents  on  March  1. 
1982.  to  62.77  cents  on  March  15, 
1983— an  increase  of  86.8  percent  in  a 
single  year.  Such  dramatic  changes 
have  devastating  impacts  on  consum- 
ers. 

The  Natural  Oas  Policy  Act  was  de- 
signed to  smooth  the  path  to  free- 
market  pricing  for  natural  gas.  Con- 
trols on  new  gas  were  to  be  lifted 
gradually;  controls  on  old  gas  were  to 
be  retained.  But  the  price  path  has 
been  anything  but  gradual,  and  we 
must  act  to  restore  the  constmaer  pro- 
tection features  that  the  Natural  Oas 
Policy  Act  was  intended  to  provide. 

Our  legislation  would  roll  b8u:k  price 
ceilings  to  their  August  1982  levels, 
limit  or  eliminate  restrictive  contract 
clauses  that  are  keeping  prices  artifi- 
cially high  despite  conditions  of  excess 
supply,  limit  the  price  paid  for  deep 
gas  and  Algerian  liquefied  natural  gas. 
and  allow  pipelines  to  break  their  con- 
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tracts  with  producers  if  they  cannot 
agree  on  price. 

Price  controls  on  old  gas  would  be 
retained  permanently.  Removal  of 
these  controls  would  not  result  in  the 
discovery  of  one  more  cubic  foot  of 
gas— it  would  simply  enrich  the  major 
oil  companies  that  control  more  than 
70  percent  of  the  supply.  Indeed,  the 
supply  effects  would  be  negative:  Low 
old  gas  prices  enable  pipeline  compa- 
nies to  pay  higher  prices  than  they 
otherwise  would  for  new  supplies.  We 
need  those  supplies,  and  it  makes 
sense  to  pay  an  incentive  to  get  them. 
These  conditions  have  encouraged  pro- 
ducers to  search  for  gas.  confident 
that  they  could  sell  it  under  the  price 
structure  that  has  been  created.  With- 
out price  controls  on  old  gas,  that  abQ- 
ity  would  be  severely  diminished  or  de- 
stroyed. Clearly,  the  benefit  to  be 
gained  from  deregulating  old  gas  in  no 
way  compares  to  the  damage  that 
would  be  done. 

Our  legislation  would  keep  old  gas 
under  price  controls  until  the  supply  is 
exhausted  in  the  next  10  or  20  years. 
This  natural  diminution  of  supply 
would  serve  to  ease  the  transition  to 
free-market  pricing  after  decades  of 
regulation. 

BCr.  President,  we  were  fortimate 
this  year  to  have  had  an  extrordinari- 
ly  mild  winter,  and  now  the  cherry 
blossoms  have  returned  to  Washing* 
ton.  But  as  we  enjoy  this  warm  weath- 
er, let  us  not  forget  the  suffering  that 
was  caused  by  natural  gas  prices  this 
winter— suffering  that  could  rettim 
with  even  greater  intensity  just  6 
months  from  now.  We  in  the  Congress 
must  act— quickly,  responsibly,  and 
compassionately— to  avert  a  crisis  of 
major  proportions.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  study  this  legislation  and 
join  with  us  in  offering  an  alternative 
approach  to  the  natural  gas  policy  di- 
lemma that  we  face.* 
•  Mr.  SA86ER.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  cosponsoring  S.  996,  the  Natural 
Oas  Consiuier  Relief  Act  of  1983. 
Rising  natural  gas  prices  are  an  urgent 
national  problem  For  the  poor  and  el- 
derly natural  gas  consximers,  the  cur- 
rent conditions  in  the  natural  gas 
market  represent  an  economic  night- 
mare. It  is  time  that  we  provided  natu- 
ral gas  consiimers  with  some  much 
needed  and  long  overdue  relief. 

Mr.  President,  the  poor  and  the  el- 
derly of  this  Nation  have  become  eco- 
nomic captives  of  a  distorted  natiual 
gas  market.  Congressional  inaction 
during  the  lameduck  session  has  only 
exacerbated  the  plight  of  low-incosne 
Americans.  Even  though  natural  gas 
supplies  are  now  in  a  surplus,  the  cost 
of  natural  gas  to  residential  consumers 
has  nonetheless  skyrocketed  some  60 
percent.  The  irony  for  low-income  nat- 
ural gas  consumers  is  that  while  they 
consume  far  less  energy  than  other 
income  levels,  they  nonetheless  have 
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been  forced  to  spend  In  some 
from  SO  percoit  to  50  percent  of  their 
meacer  budgetB  oa  direct  energy  ex- 
poiditiires. 

Slnoe  1972.  low-income  familiee  have 
seen  th^  natural  saa  bills  rise  by  419 
percent  Low-income  hoiiseholds  rep- 
reaoit  the  poorest  13  percent  of  our 
populatton.  Tet.  low-income  families 
have  watched  helpleoly  as  their  budg- 
ets have  dwindled  an  estimated  $75 
billion  as  a  result  of  nm>idly  escalating 
natural  gas  prices.  Por  the  poor  and 
the  eldwly  of  this  Nation,  the  price 
sho^  has  already  arrived.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  this  point  in  my  remarks,  I 
ask  that  an  article  from  the  Memphis 
Conmiercial  Appeal  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcobd.  This  article  vividly  depicts  the 
human  misery  which  has  accompanied 
rising  natural  gas  prices. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Mwnphls  Commercial  Appeal. 

Feb.  ae.  19831 

Jun  OcTmro  bt  Obtb  Haub  Dat-bt-Dat 

(By  Charles  Bemsen) 

The  woman,  small  and  confused  and  very 
old.  wandered  Into  the  press  office  at  City 

Hall 

"Mister,  you  got  to  listen  to  me."  she  said, 
apparently  believing  the  reporter  she  was 
talking  to  held  some  authority  with  the 
dty.  "I've  been  taking  care  of  myself  my 
whole  life.  I  dont  owe  them  nothing.  But  I 
Just  cant  pay  this." 

She  held  out  a  utility  biU  for  $100.42. 

"It  Just  alnt  right  Somebody's  got  to  do 
something  about  these  prices,"  she  said. 

She  Is  78  and  a  widow.  She  lives  in  a  hotue 
in  Orange  Mound.  She  worked  her  whole 
life,  flrst  as  a  maid,  then  as  a  nurse.  Now 
she  is  too  old  to  work  any  more  and  her 
Social  Security  check  is  her  only  income. 
She  lives  on  ^3  a  month.  No  food  stamps. 
No  welfare  check. 

She  pointed  to  the  old.  scuffed  pair  of 
black  lace-up  shoes  she  was  wearing. 

"I  used  to  have  nice  shoes.  I  used  to  make 
myself  look  good.  But  I  don't  worry  about 
dothw  any  more  or  about  how  I  look.  I  just 
try  to  get  by. 

"It's  these  prices,"  die  said,  rummaging 
through  her  huge  purse  and  finally  pulling 
out  a  paper  bag.  "Look  at  this.  Four  tiny 
pieces  of  chocolate.  Tou  know  what  they 
cost?  $1.14.  Now  Is  that  right? " 

Then  she  held  out  the  utility  bill  again. 

"Don't  they  know  I've  got  to  eat.  too?  And 
the  one  last  month  was  even  more.  $103.01. 
Now  why  would  they  put  that  1  cent  on 
there  like  that?  What  good  does  that  do?" 

Earlier  in  the  day,  she  had  taken  the  bus 
downtown  and  walked  to  the  offices  of 
Memphis  light.  Gas  and  Water. 

"I  asked  them  If  maybe  they  could  take  a 
Uttle  off  the  price  but  they  said  they  can't 
do  It  This  manager,  he  said  they  were 
buytaic  gas  from  Texas  and  that  Texas  went 
up  on  the  price  so  they  had  to  go  up  on 
tbeba.  That's  the  way  they  talk  to  you 
there." 

So  she  walked  the  length  of  the  Mid- 
America  MaU  to  City  HalL 

"I  came  to  see  the  mayor  to  see  if  he 
knows  Just  how  much  they're  charging 
people.  Mvbe  he  can  do  something  about 
theae  prices." 

But  it  was  lunchtime  and  the  mayor  and 
aD  his  administrative  aides  were  out.  So  she 
walked  acrtMB  the  hall  to  the  press  room. 
found  aomeone  she  thought  to  be  a  city  of f  1- 
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dal  and  ««—«»»«««««<  that  he  listen  to  her.  She 
stood  In  fttmt  of  the  stranger  and  cried. 

"I  dont  mean  to  cry.  but  I  cant  face  this 
every  time  I  get  a  Mil."  she  sakL 

Mr.  SASSER.  BCr.  President,  a 
review  of  the  administration's  pro- 
posed natural  gas  decontrol  bill  indi- 
cates that  it  wiU  offer  little  fiscal 
relief  for  natural  gas  consumers.  The 
administration's  bill  purports  to  offer 
hope.  But.  the  administration's  bill 
wUl.  in  fact,  raise  gas  prices  by  94  per- 
cent. The  administration's  bill  will  cost 
the  American  people  an  additional  $50 
billion. 

A  recent  article  in  the  Washington 
Post,  "The  Perverse  Effect  of  Deregu- 
lation of  Natural  Oas  Prices,"  supports 
this  conclusion.  In  that  article,  the 
Hobart  Rowen  economic  analysis 
stated  that— 

The  natural  gas  market  can  never  be  a 
truly  "free  market"  because  of  the  need  to 
pipe  it  directly  into  the  home  or  business.  A 
homeowner  with  a  gas  furnace  who  doesn't 
like  the  prices  he's  being  charged  by  a  utili- 
ty company  can't  go  down  the  block  and 
find  a  competing  utility  company. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  full 
text  of  the  Hobart  Rowen  article  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

The  article  follows: 

TBX  PXRVgaSX  ElTXCT  OP  DERnSULATIOH  OP 

Natukal  Oas  Pricks 
(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

How  ironic  It  is  that  at  the  very  moment 
the  Reagan  administration  applauds  the  po- 
tential beneficial  economic  impact  of  cheap- 
er oil  prices,  it  has  set  in  motion  a  deregula- 
tion plan  that  will  mean  higher,  not  lower, 
natural  gas  prices. 

The  usual  rationale  for  deregulation  is 
that  it  will  at  once  sttanulate  new  produc- 
tion. Then,  as  the  new  supplies  become 
available,  market  forces  will  act  to  reduce 
prices. 

It's  a  neat  theory,  but  it  doesn't  always 
work.  In  the  case  of  natural  gas,  there  al- 
ready exists  a  glut,  and  despite  the  oversup- 
ply  of  gas.  natural  gas  prices  have  soared 
and  stayed  high  under  the  "phased"  deregu- 
lation that  has  been  in  effect  since  1977 
when  the  Natural  Oas  PoUcy  Act  was 
passed. 

President  Reagan's  proposal  would  totally 
decontrol  so^alled  "old  gas"  on  Jan.  1, 
1985— although  there  is  no  logic,  no  econom- 
ic benefit,  no  potential  Increase  in  produc- 
tion—Just a  profit  bonanza  to  producers. 

Competitive  market  forces  don't  work  for 
natural  gas:  a  homeowner  with  a  gas  fur- 
nace who  doesn't  like  the  prices  he's  being 
charged  by  a  utility  company  can't  go  down 
the  block  and  find  a  competing  utility  com- 
pany. He's  stuck— in  his  local  area,  the  utili- 
ty company  has  a  monopoly. 

Similarly,  the  utilities,  for  the  most  part, 
have  little  power  over  the  price  of  natural 
gas  set  by  the  producers  and  the  pipelines, 
which  have  been  sitting  on  a  huge  supply  of 
"old  gas,"  the  price  of  which  Is  still  con- 
trolled and  forcing  the  utilities  to  take  gas 
for  which  there  is  no  price  ceiling. 

Administration  officials  claim  that  pro- 
ducers and  pipelines  will  renegotiate  such 
contracts  that  keep  prices  high,  even  with 
lower-priced  gas  available.  But  there  would 
be  nothing  mandatory  about  such  negotia- 
tions, and.  if  past  history  is  any  guide,  the 
producing  industry  will  take  care  of  itself. 


not  its  utility  customers  or  the  ultimate  In- 
dividual consuming  bustneases  or  Individ- 


Producers  and  the  pipelines  would  still 
manage  the  market  and  the  only  option 
available  to  natural  gas  ccmsumers  Is  the  ex- 
pensive—and often  impossible— process  of 
typing  to  convert  to  another  fueL 

The  cost  of  natxiral  gas  already  has  soared 
beyond  aU  reasonable  levels.  Supporters  of 
the  existing  "phased"  deregulation  bill  con- 
fess they  thought  that  there  would  be  a 
chronic  shortage  of  natural  gas.  But  there  Is 
the  worst  of  all  worlds  under  present  law,  a 
glut  and  rising  prices. 

This  has  created  untold  burdens  for  poor 
people,  small  businesses,  hospitals,  farmers 
and  local  communities.  The  Citizen/Labor 
Energy  Coalition  estimates  that  under 
present  law,  gas  prices  wUl  rise  by  70  per- 
cent between  1982  and  1986,  at  a  cost  to 
users  of  $135  billion. 

Today,  it  is  not  at  all  unusual  for  a  family 
with  a  moderate  income  to  find  that  its 
monthly  gas  bill  exceeds  its  mortgage  pay- 
ment— even  in  an  era  of  double-digit  mort- 
gage rates.  According  to  the  coalition,  more 
than  300.000  gas-heating  households  will  be 
disconnected  this  winter  l>ecause  they  can't 
afford  to  pay  their  gas  bills. 

If  Congress  goes  ahead  and  accelerates  de- 
control, as  Reagan  asks,  prices  overall  will 
go  up  94  percent  addli>g  another  $50  billlcm 
to  natural  gas  costs.  Robert  Brandon,  direc- 
tor of  the  consiuner  lobby,  scoffs  at  adminis- 
tration promises  of  consumer  protection 
through  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission.  "Under  Reagan.  FERC  has 
completly  faUed  to  protect  consumers  or 
police  producer-pipeline  behavior,"  Brandon 

says.  

"Last  year,  FERC  was  prepared  to  circum- 
vent Congress  and  push  through  regulatory 
proposals  that  would  h&ve  effectively  decon- 
trolled old  gas  prices.  Mike  Butler,  the 
FERC  chairman,  is  a  former  oil  company 
lawyer,  and  an  outspoken  advocate  of  full 
decontrol.  Like  other  Reagan  bureaucrates. 
he  was  brought  on  to  frustrate  rather  than 
enforce  the  law,"  according  to  Brandon. 

It's  not  too  late  for  consumers  to  have  a 
voice  in  this  issue.  They  can  urge  their  con- 
gxessmen  and  senators  to  Join  with  numer- 
ous labor,  farmer  and  citizens  groups  in  sup- 
port of  the  Natural  Oas  Consumers  Relief 
Act,  which  would  roll  back  prices  to  the  Jan. 
1,  1982  levels,  and  strip  the  FERC  of  its  dis- 
cretionary powers— which  it  has  been  using 
to  raise  natural  gas  costs  to  consumers. 

Natural  gas  can  never  be  a  truly  "free 
market."  because  of  the  need  to  pipe  it  di- 
rectly into  the  home  or  business.  But  the 
Consumers  Relief  Act  would  introduce  some 
semblance  of  consumer  pressure  to  make 
suppliers  sensitive  to  demand,  instead  of  en- 
hancing their  monopoly  as  Reagan  proposes 
to  do. 

Mr.  SASSER.  In  addition,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  recent  study  by  the  Consumer 
Federation  of  America  indicates  that 
20  major  energy  producers  stand  to 
gain  over  $56.9  billion  if  "old"  gas  is 
decontrolled  as  provided  under  the  ad- 
ministration's proposed  natural  gas  de- 
control bill. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point,  in  my 
remarks,  I  ask  that  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Energy  User  News, 
which  indicates  who  would  stand  to 
lose,  and  who  would  benefit  under  the 


administration's  bUl.  be  printed  in  the 
RaooBD. 

The  article  f  ollowK 

[From  the  Biergy  User  News,  Sept  27, 

1983] 

Oas:  Who'd  Pat  Whom? 

(By  Paul  Schaffer) 

Nsw  TcHiK.— The  Consumer  Federation  of 
Amwica,  which  opposes  gas  price  decontrol 
has  worked  up  a  company-level  portrait  of 
decootrol's  flnandal  impact 

CFA  foresees  1ft  gas  pipelines  paying  $ft«.9 
billian  extra  to  30  major  gas  producers  from 
1983  to  1990  under  phased-ln  decontrol  of 
"old"  gas.  That's  In  addition  to  the  pay- 
moits  likely  under  current  law,  using  esti- 
mates baaed  on  records  at  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission  (FERC). 

CFA  says  decontrol  would  force  non-resi- 
dential users  to  cut  capital  spending  to  pay 
for  their  gas. 

The  organisation  acknowledges  current 
problems  of  unequal  competition  between 
interstate  and  single-state  pipelines,  and  of 
producers  going  after  hard-tOHproduce  gas 
before  easy-to-get  gas  because  of  federal 
regulations.  But  CFK  wants  the  price  rules 
changed,  not  aboliabed. 

The  luver  market-ordering  problem  is  the 
underconsumption  and  underinvestment  in 
the  non-energy  sectors  of  the  economy  that 
could  well  result  from  the  transfer  of  large 
amounts  of  money  from  consumers  and  in- 
dustrial users  to  producers,"  Cfa  argues. 
CFA's  backers  Include  labor  unions  and  the 
American  Public  Power  Association. 

CFA  used  Energy  Information  Adminis- 
tration assumpticms  about  how  fast  old  gas 
will  wane,  combined  with  individual  pipe- 
lines' semiannual  regulatory  filings. 

To  put  the  $58.9  billion  in  perspective, 
keep  in  mind  that  it  is  spread  over  8  years. 
The  same  15  pipelines  had  1980  gas  reve- 
nues totaling  $28  billion.  All  U.S.  gas  pro- 
ducers in  1981  received  $40.3  billion  at  the 
wellhead. 

The  figures  below  are  in  billions  of  dol- 
lars. 

Whose  customers  would  pay  the  $58.9  bU- 
Uon?: 


Sun. 


El  Paao 

Conoco .. 

PennsoQ.... 
Marathon. 
Columbia.. 


1.7 
1.7 
1.4 
OJ 
.7 
.5 


TennecoTnc 

El  Paao  Natural  Oas  Co 

Natural  Gas  P.  Co.  of  America... 

8.7 
6.9 
6.3 

Texas  Eastern  Transmission 

52 

Northern  Natural  Oas  Co 

4.5 

inrhigKn-^iwynwIn  Pipe  \&nf 

3.6 

Tnmkllne  Oas  Co 

Texas  Oas  Transmission  Corp 

United  Gas  Pipeline  Co 

Transcontinental  Gas  Pipe 

Southern  Natural  Oas  0> 

Columbia  Gas  Transmission 

Cities  Senrloe  Oas  Co 

3.5 
3.2 
3.2 
2.5 
2.5 
2.3 
1.9 

Panhandle  Eastern  Pipeline  .„ 

Colorado  Interstate  Corp 

Total 

1.8 
0.8 

56.9 

Who  would  get  the  $56.9  billion?: 

Gulf 

Mobil 

5.7 
52 

Texaco  ~    

Exxon 

5.0 
4.8 

Shell 

4.2 

Tenneco  

3.9 
3.4 

^t^nAfrA  «>f  California 

3.1 

Phillips 

3.1 

Atlantic  Rlrhfleld 

2.7 

atles  Service 

Getty 

Union 

Superior. .............. ......... 

2.6 
2.4 
1.9 
1.9 

Total. 


56.9 


Four  of  the  pipelines  are  affiliated  with 
companies  on  the  producer  list.  These  firms 
account  for  $19.8  billion  of  the  payments 
and  $8.2  billion  of  the  receipts. 

The  summary  report  "The  Powerful 
Twenty  and  Old  Oas,"  costs  $5  from  CFA. 
1314  14th  St,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005.  The  detaUed  tables  cost  $250. 

In  arguing  that  certain  producers  will  ben- 
efit disproportionately  from  decontrol.  CFA 
says  these  20  firms  account  for  51  percent  of 
U.S.  gas  production  but  for  72  percent  of 
old-vintage  interstate  gas  that  would  get  the 
major  price  hikes  under  decontrol. 

Even  without  a  windfall  from  gas  decon- 
trol, the  major  producers  seem  bound  to 
boost  their  gas  role.  They  are  the  key  play- 
ers in  undersea  wells,  which  provided  27  per- 
cent of  domestic  gas  In  1981,  up  from  22  per- 
cent In  1976. 

The  Department  of  Energy  has  a  list  of 
big  energy  producers  similar  to  C^A's.  The 
majors  natural  gas  role  in  1979,  DOE  says, 
was  49  percent  of  U.S.  production,  51  per- 
cent of  onshore  reserves  and  65  percent  of 
offshore  reserves. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  we  need 
to  insure  an  adequate  supply  of  natu- 
ral gas  at  prices  consumers  can  afford. 
I  recently  introduced  legislation,  S. 
740,  which  recognizes  that  market  con- 
ditions should  respond  to  the  needs  of 
natural  gas  consumers  and  not  the 
contrary.  I  believe  that  my  legislation 
is  a  balanced  approach  to  the  take-or- 
pay  situation. 

I  am  supporting  the  Natural  Oas 
Consumer  Relief  Act  of  1983,  S.  996,  as 
a  comprehensive  step  toward  reversing 
the  spiraling  price  trend  in  the  natural 
gas  market.  The  purpose  behind  the 
Natural  Oas  Policy  Act  of  1983,  and  S. 
740,  is  to  insure  the  availability  of  ade- 
quate supplies  of  natural  gas  at  prices 
that  consimiers  can  afford.  I  believe 
that  S.  996  is  a  crucial  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

The  most  important  provision  in  S. 
996  is  the  continuation  of  controls  on 
the  remaining  supplies  of  "old"  gas. 
"Old"  gas  continues  to  be  the  single- 
most  important  cushion  protecting 
natural  gas  (x>n8umers  from  wholly 
imrestrained  natural  gas  price  in- 
creases. Consumers,  diulng  the  last 
few  months,  have  already  faced  steady 
price  increases.  At»ent  the  roughly  40 
percent  cushion  of  "old  gas,  these  in- 
creases would  have  been  even  more  far 
reaching. 

Mr.  President,  congressional  action 
which  limits  the  dellverability  of  natu- 
ral gas  imder  take-or-pay  contracts  is 
also  warranted.  The  current  natural 
gas  market  has  been  distorted  by  the 
steady  influx  of  higher  priced  volumes 
of  natural  gas  which  the  pipelines 
cannot  sell  and  consumers  cannot 
afford.  Limitations  placed  upon  the 
volumes  of  high-priced  gas  entering 


the  market  will,  first,  lower  the  cost  of 
natural  gas  to  the  consimier,  and 
second,  maintain  an  adequate  supply 
of  natural  gas  on  the  market  which 
more  accurately  reflects  consimier 
demand.  Indeed,  recent  dtlsen/labor 
energy  coalition  studies  indicate  that 
the  renegotiation  of  these  contract 
provisions  could  reduce  consumer 
prices  by  over  $71  billion. 

It  is  also  very  important  that  pipe- 
line companies  adopt  more  realistic 
purchasing  practices.  The  helter-skel- 
ter atmosphere  wtiich  led  to  these 
long-term  purchase  gas  agreements  in 
the  1970's  must  not  be  repeated  in  the 
1980's.  I  beUeve  that  the  addition  of 
an  "imprudence"  standard  under  S. 
996  will  help  to  prevent  these  dubious 
forms  of  contracts  in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  consumer  relief  from 
escalating  natural  gas  prices  depends, 
in  large  part,  on  the  diligent  efforts  of 
the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Ad- 
ministration. It  is  high  time  that 
YERC  began  to  recognize  its  responsi- 
bility to  assure  adequate  supplies  of 
gas  at  the  lowest  costs  possible.  FERC 
must  be  unjrielding  in  its  scrutiny  of 
purchase  gas  adjustments.  I  believe 
that  the  repeal  of  FERC's  authority  to 
raise  ceiling  prices  is  crucial  to  setting 
that  agency  on  the  course  of  consumer 
protection.  It  is  my  hope  that  FERC 
will  heed  the  congressional  message  of 
S.  996  and  get  about  the  task  of  assur- 
ing that  producers  and  pipelines  se^ 
the  cheapest  supplies  of  natural  gas 
possible. 

Mr.  President,  natural  gas  consum- 
ers need  relief  from  rapidly  increasing 
natural  gas  prices  and  they  need  it 
now.  The  choices  before  us  are  clear.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  sup- 
porting S.  996,  in  the  Natural  Oas 
Consumer  Relief  Act  of  1983.« 


NATURAL  OAS  LEOISLATION 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  order  to  bring  to  the  Senate's  atten- 
tion a  problem  which  has  caused  great 
suffering  and  hardship— the  dramatic 
rise  in  the  price  of  natural  gas,  a  fuel 
which  many  in  my  State  depend  upon 
for  the  basic  necessities  of  life.  Oas 
prices  in  western  New  York  have  risen 
drastically  over  the  last  6  months,  in 
spite  of  an  unusually  mild  winter. 
Many  homeowners  have  cut  their  fuel 
use  dramatically  only  to  find  their  gas 
bills  rising  nonetheless.  We  in  Con- 
gress l)ear  a  great  deal  of  the  responsi- 
bility for  this  rise.  The  Natural  Oas 
Policy  Act  has  proved  to  be  a  ciunber- 
some  and  unworkable  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. It  has  virtually  divorced  the 
worlElngs  of  the  industry  from  the 
marketplace  and  allowed  the  price  of 
gas  to  rise  at  a  time  when  there  is  an 
oversupply.  Clearly,  we  must  address 
this  situation  and  in  so  doing  avoid  the 
pitfalls  of  earlier  legislative  remedies 
which  assumed  that  we  could  aocu- 
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rately  project  the  (Urectioui  of  the 
volatile  enersy  marketa. 

Two  i>leoes  of  legislation  that  the 
flmalr  is  -*fnmMmrinf  would  accom- 
piirfi  this  end.  I  refer  to  S.  689.  Intro- 
duced by  Senator  Hum,  and  the  bill 
»ti«t  nfinitnr  Kassibauic  is  introducing 
today.  Both  would  incorporate  provl- 
sioitf  that  retain  controls  on  the  price 
of  old  gas  and  reduce  to  50  percent  the 
legal  limit  in  take-or-pay  provisions  in 
contracts  that  obligate  the  pipeline  to 
either  take  the  gas  contracted  for  or 
pay  for  it  anyway.  These  two  aspects 
of  the  bills  offer  the  proqpect  of  real 
ooosumer  int>tection  while  establish- 
ing a  fair  balance  between  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  producers  and  users  of  this 
commodity.  For  this  reason.  I  am  co- 
sponsoring  both  pieces  of  legislation. 

There  are  provisions  in  each  of  the 
Mibi  which  mcalt  our  support.  But  the 
thrust  of  each  is  very  similar.  Both 
would  retain  the  controls  on  old  gas 
and.  thereby,  provide  a  cushion  of  low- 
cost  gas  when  controls  are  lifted  on 
new  gas.  This  is  an  equitable  provision 
producers  who  Invested  In  wells  when 
ctmtrols  were  in  place  did  so  with  the 
expectation  that  the  revenue  from  the 
cmtroUed  gas  would  provide  a  suffi- 
cient return  on  their  investment.  We 
shoiild  not  give  them  a  windfall  profit 
at  the  expense  of  already  hard-pressed 
ccmsumers.  The  50-percent  limit  on 
the  take-or-pay  provisions  in  contracts 
is  one  which  will  Insure  a  market  for 
the  gas  sufficient  to  encourage  drilling 
while  protecting  consumers  from  the 
prospect  of  having  to  pay  for  gas  that 
they  cannot  use. 

I  have  a  letter  from  Mark  Kulwlckl. 
an  oigtneerlng  student  In  my  State, 
which  I  would  like  to  share  with  Sena- 
tors. It  Is  representative  of  the  vol- 
umes of  mall  I  have  received  on  this 
topic: 

Okas  Shiator:  I  am  deeply  concerned 
tbout  the  rapid  rise  of  "Natural  gas  Fuel".  I 
acree  that  part  of  the  problem  with  natural 
gaa  prlcea  haa  been  due  to  deregulation  of 
the  natural  gaa  industry.  I  understand  that 
denculaUon  has  been  done  In  stages.  The 
price  of  new  sources  of  natural  gas  being  de- 
regulated while  the  price  of  existing  depos- 
its of  natural  gas  have  remained  under  con- 
troL  I  fear  that  cmnplete  deregulation  of 
natural  gas  will  bring  about  extraordinary 
price  bikes.  The  gas  companies  will  be  al- 
lowed to  simply  pass  on  the  cost  of  gas  to 
consumers,  because  there  is  no  incentive  for 
them  to  even  attempt  to  find  lower  priced 
gaa.  Ttiey  are  a  monopoly.  We  as  consumers 
of  natural  gas  have  no  one  else  to  turn  to,  to 
purdiaae  the  product.  We  are  forced  to  buy 
fitim  the  local  company. 

My  parents,  now  retired,  have  baA  an  in- 
crease of  over  32  percent,  over  the  last  year 
in  their  fuel  bills.  This  is  a  rising  rate  of 
nearly  S  percent  a  month.  They  have  taken 
meaauns  to  »w<»ih«i«»  their  gas  use,  through 
extra  hif«i«M««n,  energy  efficient  windows 
and  fumaoe,  and  the  lowering  of  the  ther- 
mostat, only  to  be  penaliaed  In  the  end  by 
higher  monthly  fuel  bills. 

I  also  am  ooooemed  for  myself,  a  student 
emolled  in  EngiDcering.  I  find  local  Indus- 
trlea.  doatnc  or  moving  due  to  the  fuel  costs. 
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Tills  problem  la  rampant  In  the  "Frost-Belt 
States".  This  means  I  have  to  move  out  of 
an  ana  that  lias  been  my  life  long  home  to 
seek  employment  elsewhere. 

I  urge  you  to  encourage  Congress  In  their 
ngbt  to  turn  down  President  Reagan's  plan 
to  decontrol  natural  gas  prices.  I  know  de- 
control would  escalate  home  heating  bills. 

We  have  witnessed  for  too  long  the 
Inequitable  workings  of  the  NOPA.  By 
keeping  the  controls  on  old  gas  and 
adopting  contractual  requirements 
which  will  properly  regulate  the  mar- 
ketplace to  Insure  genuine  competi- 
tion, we  can  make  the  gradual  transi- 
tion to  an  unregulated  market  without 
the  drastic  effects  I  fear  would  accom- 
inany  the  administration's  proposal.  I 
urge  the  Senate's  swift  consideration 
of  legislation  which  will  protect  the 
consiuners  of  natural  gas  while  moving 
the  United  States  further  along  the 
path  to  energy  independence.* 
•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  Join  with  my  colleagues 
here  in  the  Senate  In  introducing  this 
comprehensive  legislation  designed  to 
bring  some  relief  to  the  sorely  pressed 
American  consumers  of  this  essential 
fuel. 

This  past  year  has  seen  a  startling 
and  unprecedented  situation— sharply 
rising  prices  in  a  market  glutted  with 
overflowing  supplies  of  natural  gas. 

Several  weeks  ago  I  Introduced  a  res- 
olution. Senate  Joint  Resolution  46, 
that  called  upon  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission  (FERC)  to 
provide  administrative  relief  for  con- 
sumers by  permitting  utlllti^  to 
refuse  to  buy  high  priced  gas.  If  FERC 
would  exercise  the  power  it  already 
lias,  some  leverage  could  be  brought  to 
bear  on  unnecessarily  high  prices.  But 
I  see  no  evidence  that  FERC,  under 
the  Reagan  administration,  plans  to 
exercise  its  responsibility  to  the  public 
in  this  way.  And  so,  more  comprehen- 
sive legislation  is  called  for. 

President  Reagan's  proposal  to  de- 
control old  gas  makes  no  sense.  There 
is  no  economic  justification  for  lifting 
price  controls  on  gas  discovered  before 
1978  when  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act 
was  enacted.  Taking  the  lid  off  old  gas 
prices  could  raise  the  cost  to  the  con- 
sumer as  much  as  67  percent  over  the 
next  4  years,  despite  the  claims  of  the 
administration  to  the  contrary.  The 
major  beneficiaries  of  old  gas  decon- 
trol would  be  the  top  20  producers, 
who  own  70  percent  of  old  gas  sup- 
plies. They  would  reap  a  bonanza 
while  the  consumers  reap  a  disaster. 

This  carefully  worked  out  legisla- 
tion, which  has  the  support  of  con- 
sumer groups,  farmers,  unions,  senior 
citizens,  and  a  number  of  utility  com- 
iMUiles.  would  continue  price  control  of 
old  gas. 

It  has  broad  bipartisan  support. 
That  is  apparent  from  the  sponsors 
you  see  here  today.  And  It  was  appar- 
ent in  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves 
on  March  16  when  a  coalition  of  74 


Republicans    and    Democrats    intro- 
duced very  similar  legislation. 

This  biU  has  support  in  every  section 
of  the  country  from  the  far  west  to 
the  eastern  seaboard. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  received  hun- 
dreds of  letters  full  of  shock,  dismay, 
and  dislielief  at  the  skyroAeting  cost 
of  natural  gas.  We  all  know  of  Ameri- 
cans who  are  paying  more  for  natural 
gas  than  for  rent— and  even  worse,  of 
desperate  people  whose  gas  supplies 
have  been  or  soon  will  be  cut  off  be- 
cause they  cannot  afford  to  pay  their 
tremendously— and  unexpectedly- 
high  blUs. 

This  terrible  situation  must  be  cor- 
rected. 

I  urge  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Com- 
mittee and  my  colleagues  who  serve  on 
that  committee  to  consider  this  legis- 
lation soon.  The  consumers  of  America 
must  have  some  relief  before  next 
winter  arrives.* 

•  Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  jolng  with  several  of  my  col- 
leagues in  Introducing  the  Natural 
Oas  Consumer  Relief  Act.  In  contrast 
to  the  administration's  proposal. 
S.  615,  which  cloaks  substantial  addi- 
tional natural  gas  costs  in  the  promise 
of  consumer  relief,  I  believe  our  biU 
really  and  truly  provides  the  consumer 
with  relief  from  the  prospect  of  fur- 
ther climbing  prices  and  acts  in  their 
best  short-  and  long-term  interests. 

Mr.  President,  the  residents  of  Dela- 
ware who  heat  and/or  cook  and  heat 
their  water  with  natural  gas— some 
76.000  households  altogether— have 
not  been  strangers  to  high  natural  gas 
prices.  In  fact.  Delawareans  have  paid 
consistently  more  than  the  national 
average  for  their  natural  gas.  In  1981, 
for  example,  the  cost  of  natural  gas  to 
Delawareans  exceeded  the  national  av- 
erage by  nearly  18  percent. 

In  essence,  Mr.  President.  Delawar- 
eans have  paid  the  prices  I  knew  they 
would  when  I  strongly  opposed  the  en- 
actment of  the  Natural  Oas  PoUcy  Act 
back  in  1978.  We  were  told  at  that 
time  that  natural  gas  prices  would  rise 
slowly  and  steadily  until  much  of  the 
supply  was  in  fact  decontrolled.  I  do 
not  need  to  spend  a  lot  of  time  remind- 
ing everyone  that  the  average  yearly 
price  increase  of  the  raw  material  has 
in  fact  risen  at  a  rate  higher  than  25 
percent  per  year.  It  does  not  take  me 
by  surprise,  now  that  the  rest  of  the 
country  Is  beginning  to  experience  the 
high  costs  we  have  known  for  several 
years,  that  so  many  people  are  out- 
raged. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  that  NOPA 
has  been  a  failure.  The  administration 
proposes  to  correct  many  of  the  prol>- 
lems  of  the  natural  gas  ma^etplace 
with  leglsUtion  which,  while  it  would 
address  some  af  the  problems  that 
have  developed  in  natural  gas  con- 
tracts and  the  like,  would  also  set  the 


gas  producers  free  to  charge  several 
doUan  for  the  so^aOled  old  gas  they 
brought  to  the  maitet  years  ago  for 
pennies.  How  much  this  would  ulti- 
mately cost  the  consumer  is  anybody's 
guess,  and  there  are  widely  varying  es- 
timates, but  it  wotild  certainly  exacer- 
bate the  problem. 

Our  bOl.  in  contrast,  ke^is  the  lid  on 
old  gas  prices;  rolls  back  gas  prices  to 
August  1982  levels  tmtU  1987.  allowing 
increases  to  cover  inflation;  limits  and 
adjusts  the  unreasonable  so-called 
take-or-pay  provisions  of  natural  gas 
contracts;  forces  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission  to  exercise  its 
Judgment  much  more  on  behalf  of  the 
consumer  and  forces  them  to  i^ve 
every  gas  pipeline  purchase  exacting 
scrutiny;  and  caps  the  price  of  the  so- 
called  h^-cost  gas  at  a  rate  sufficient 
to  provide  more  than  adequate  incen- 
tive to  search  for  new  supplies.  In 
sum.  this  bill  is  a  sensible,  realistic 
way  to  deal  with  the  natural  gas  pric- 
ing problem.  It  protects  consumers 
from  the  harsh  price  increases  we 
have  experienced  in  recent  years,  pro- 
vides adequate  incentive  to  continue 
the  search  for  new  gas  supplies  and 
allows  producers  and  suppliers  a  fair 
profit. 

Mr.  President,  we  in  Delaware,  as  in 
many  parts  of  the  country,  were  fortu- 
nate to  have  experienced  a  relatively 
mild  winter  this  year,  helping  to  hold 
heating  costs  down.  Next  year  we  may 
not  be  so  fortunate.  The  economic  and 
personal  damage  that  wHl  be  done  if 
natural  gas  prices  continue  to  sliyrock- 
et  would  be  significant.  Our  bill  pre- 
sents the  best  alternative  to  correct 
the  serious  flaws  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  and  give  consumers  in  Dela- 
ware and  throughout  the  Nation  some 
long  overdue  relief.* 
•  Mr.  RZEOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues in  sponsoring  this  critical  leg- 
islation. I  feel  that  this  measure  will 
bring  true  relief  to  natural  gas  con- 
sumers throughout  the  country,  and 
will  resolve  the  major  problems  that 
have  arisen  since  the  passage  of  the 
Natural  Oas  Policy  Act. 

This  is  a  comprehensive  biU  which 
addresses  current  maiket  conditions: 
where  prices  are  not  related  to  supply 
or  demand;  where  contract  provisions, 
in  spite  of  a  worldwide  glut  sttU  force 
unwanted  gas  on  pipelines  and  distri- 
bution companies;  where  there  is  a 
need  to  preserve  incentives  for  addi- 
tional exploration  and  development; 
and  where  there  must  be  a  mechanism 
to  deal  with  the  present  problem  of 
exhorbitantly  priced  foreign  gas. 

The  legislation  that  has  been  pro- 
posed by  the  administration  is  simply 
unacceptable  to  the  consumers  in 
Michigan.  The  only  clear  beneficiaries 
of  that  measure  are  the  large  oil  and 
gas  companies,  which  have  huge  re- 
serves of  "old"  gas.  In  Michigan,  over 
70  percent  of  our  homes  are  heated 


with  natural  gas,  8  percent  of  the  na- 
tional totaL  This  represents  almost 
$1.4  billion  that  our  consumers  send  to 
the  producing  States.  To  ask  them  to 
pay  even  more  is  unfair  and  will  only 
serve  to  inhibit  our  ecmomic  recovery. 
The  effects  of  higher  prices  on  our  in- 
dustrial users  is  even  more  dramatic. 
Our  largest  distribution  company  has 
lost  over  50  percent  of  its  industrial 
load.  Some  of  these  losses  can  be  at- 
tributed to  the  depressed  economy. 
The  majority,  however,  is  due  to  the 
ability  of  industrial  users  to  bum  sev- 
eral fuels  in  their  boilers;  typically 
fuel  oU  replaces  natural  gas.  The  net 
effects  of  a  maiket  where  industrial 
cu8t<nner8  are  lost  are  even  higher 
prices  for  those  people,  the  homeown- 
ers, who  do  not  have  the  ability  to 
switch  fuels  according  to  price  condi- 
tions. In  Detroit,  for  example,  prices 
have  risen  34  percent  since  1982,  and  if 
current  law  continues,  they  wiU  con- 
tinue to  escalate. 

The  legislation  introduced  today  is 
endorsed  by  a  wide  spectrum  of  inter- 
ests ranging  from  labor  unions,  senior 
citizens,  and  farmers  to  gas  distribu- 
tors and  public  utility  commissions.  I 
am  also  pleased  to  note  that  this  issue 
is  not  divided  along  partisan  lines. 
Most  of  my  colleagues  are  seeing  con- 
sumers forced  to  swallow  higher  and 
higher  prices  at  a  time  when  reserves 
are  larger  than  ever  and  demand  is 
down. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the 
market  should  operate  in  an  equitable 
fashion.  Price  and  market  signals  must 
be  transmitted  from  end  users  to  the 
producers,  something  that  Is  impossi- 
ble today  under  current  law  and  regu- 
lation. Everyone  in  the  marketplace 
must  assume  a  share  of  the  risks:  pro- 
ducers, pipelines  and  distribution  com- 
panies. Today,  these  risks  are  not 
equally  shared.  I  luge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  closely  examine  this  legisla- 
tion and  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
consider  it  in  the  near  future.* 
•  Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  proud  to  Join  today  with  13  col- 
leagues in  offering  to  the  Senate  the 
Natural  Gas  Consumer  Relief  Act. 

The  Consumer  Relief  Act  is  a  com- 
prehensive response  to  runaway  natu- 
ral gas  prices  that  have  resulted  from 
the  gas  market's  Inherent  inability  to 
self-regulate  and  from  the  weaknesses 
in  the  present  regulatory  apparatus. 
This  bill  recognizes  the  ills  that  beset 
the  gas  market  and  sets  forth  an  ag- 
gressive plan  that  would  stop,  if  not 
reverse,  the  present  upward  gas  price 
spiral. 

In  addition  to  granting  immediate 
price  relief  to  consumers,  our  bill 
would  Insure  an  adequate  future  gas 
supply  and  more  than  fair  profits  for 
gas  producers. 

Our  bill  stands  as  a  clear  and  sensi- 
ble alternative  to  President  Reagan's 
natural  gas  legislation.  The  Presi- 
dent's bill  has  a  distinct  producer  bias 


and  would  commit  the  ultimate  injus- 
tice against  gas  oonstuners:  the  decon- 
trol of  all  natural  gas  Including  low- 
cost  old  gas— the  consumer's  last  pro- 
tection against  a  gas  industry  hungry 
for  higher  prices.  The  President's  ap- 
proach to  gas  pricing  is  unfair.  It 
would  place  an  even  greater  econmnlc 
burden  on  our  citizens  and  industries, 
and  line  the  pockets  of  the  energy 
giants  who  own  most  of  the  old  gas. 

A  similar  version  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Consmner  Relief  Act  was  recently  in- 
troduced by  a  large  bipartisan  coali- 
tion in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Hearings  on  the  bill  have  been  favor- 
able and  have  demonstrated  the  wide- 
spread support  for  this  type  of  legisla- 
tion. 

The  principles  of  our  i4>proach  have 
been  endorsed  by  senior  citizen,  con- 
siuner,  farmer,  and  labor  organiza- 
tions, and  major  distribution  compa- 
nies. A  listing  of  the  major  supporters 
of  the  Natiiral  Gas  Consumer  Relief 
Act  will  follow  the  conclusion  of  my 
statement. 

Mr.  President,  the  measure  we  are 
Introducing  today  builds  on  the  foun- 
dation laid  last  Decembe  during  the 
lameduck  session  when  Senators 
KASSEBAtni,  Dahtobth,  and  I  brought 
to  the  Senate  floor  legislation  to 
freeze  gas  prices  for  2  years  and  to  ab- 
rogate take-or-pay  contracts.  In  draft- 
ing today's  comprehensive  gas  legisla- 
tion, we  made  a  conscious  effort  to 
bring  In  new  support  by  tempering 
some  of  our  December  positons.  I  be- 
lieve that  our  efforts  have  been  suc- 
cessful. 

The  Natural  Gas  consumer  Relief 
Act  contains  a  new  gas  celling  price 
rollback  to  the  same  August  1982 
levels  that  were  evident  in  our  Decem- 
ber freeze  legislation.  However,  the 
new  legislation  accommodates  produc- 
er Interests  with  the  sweetener  of  an 
equitable  escalator  formula  that 
allows  ceiling  prices  to  track  Just 
below  the  inflation  rate. 

The  take-or-pay  legislation  that  Sen- 
ator Dahforth  and  I  Introduced  last 
December  would  have  abrogated  all 
present  contracts  containing  take-or- 
pay  clauses  and  outlawed  such  clauses 
in  the  future.  Again,  in  the  interests  of 
healthy  compromise,  we  moderated 
our  position  in  the  Consumer  Relief 
Act  so  that  "take"  levels  are  limited  to 
50  percent  for  3  years.  Although  the 
50-percent  level  may  seem  somewhat 
generous  to  producers,  it  Is  a  level  that 
a  number  of  gas  Industry  groups,  in- 
cluding the  American  Gas  Association, 
have  indicated  would  be  an  acceptable 
middle  ground. 

As  was  pointed  out  by  our  opponents 
last  year,  take-or-pay  contract  clauses 
are  Just  one  of  many  problems  haunt- 
ing the  gas  market.  A  General  Ac- 
counting Office  study  of  gas  contracts 
highlighted  this  point  by  quantifying 
the  extent  to  which  other  more  harm- 
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ful  and  iMi  Justifiable  contract  provl- 
tflta^  exist. 

Aooonlln^.  the  Consumer  Relief 
Act  fiwf^'""  sections  that  permanent- 
ly outlaw  the  worst  of  these  clauses 
urtileta  are  the  indefinite  price  escala- 
Xxa  and  most-favored-nation  contract 
rlsimrn 

There  are  many  other  inadequacies 
in  the  gas  regulation  structure  that 
have  forced  gas  prices  higher.  Most  of 
those  prtrtdems  are  addressed  in  our 
new  bUL  Certain  provisions  wiU  lower 
gas  prices  in  the  short  term,  such  as 
the  cap  on  the  price  of  expensive  Alge- 
rian gas  and  domestic  "deep"  gas:  and 
other  provisions  wiU  form  the  basis  for 
oaoaanaa  protection  far  into  the 
future,  such  as  the  strict  pipeline  pur- 
chase passthrough  standard,  the  pipe- 
line rate  design  requirement,  and  the 
limited  pipeline  mai^et-out  capability. 
Before  concluding,  I  wlU  pass  along 
a  caveat  to  the  industrial  sector  of  the 
gas-consuming  community.  Some  in- 
dustrial constuners  appear  to  be  em- 
bracing the  administration's  theory 
that  old  gas  decontrol  will  assure  an 
adequate  future  gas  supply.  These  in- 
dustries are  understandably  still  shell- 
shocked  by  the  gas  curtailments  of  the 
mld-1970's  but  that  should  not  pre- 
clude them  from  perceiving  the  irra- 
tionality of  the  admlnsitration's  red 
herring  old  gas  argimient. 

Simply  put,  old  gas  decontrol  wlU 
cause  a  massive  transfer  of  wealth 
fKMn  producers  who  exi)end  capital  on 
exploring  and  drilling  for  new  gas  re- 
serves, to  producers  who  expend  little 
capital  in  the  collection  of  gas  from 
low-cost  old  gas  reserves.  The  produc- 
tion incentive  would  switch  from  new 
production  to  the  depletion  of  high 
profit  margin  old  gas  reserves. 

The  real  entrepreneurs  in  the  gas 
market,  the  new  drillers  and  explorers, 
the  businessmen  on  whom  our  future 
gas  supply  relies,  will  get  the  short 
end  of  the  stick  imder  total  decontrol 
and  so,  too,  wiU  the  low  priority  indus- 
trial users  of  natural  gas. 

The  Natural  Oas  Consumer  Relief 
Act  retains  the  Natural  Oas  Policy  Act 
tenet  of  higher  prices  for  new  supplies 
that  is  not  present  in  the  President's 
decontrol  legislation.  This  flies  In  the 
face  of  the  President's  insistence  that 
ample  gas  supplies  can  only  result 
from  higher  prices. 

Our  legislation  offers  the  liest  from 
all  alternatives:  Lower  consumer  gas 
prices  and  fair  incentives  for  the  pro- 
duction of  new  gas. 

Ours  is  a  coalition  approach  to  gas 
pricing  policy.  We  wiU  continue  to  at- 
tempt to  accommodate  the  legitimate 
concerns  of  others  and  we  hope  that 
more  Senators  will  Join  our  effort  in 
the  weeks  to  come. 

OaotJFS  SuFFuaimo  tbs  PKiiicm.n  or  ths 
Natusal  Oas  Comuifia  Rsuxr  Act 

AFL-CIO. 

Allied  loduatrtal  Worlwn. 


Amalssmated  aothlng  and  Textile  Work- 
en  Union. 

American  PederaUon  of  State,  County  and 
Municipal  ttaployeea. 
/^pMwHraw  Federation  of  Teachers. 
American  Public  Oas  Aaodatlim 
Bakery.  Confectionery  and  Tobacco  Work- 
ers. 
Bricklayers  and  Allied  Trades. 
California    Citizen/Labor    Energy    Coali- 
tion. 
ClUsens  Action  Coalition  of  Indiana. 
CttlKn/Labor  Energy  Coalition. 
CoaUtion  for  Black  Trade  Unionlsta. 
Colorado  Citizen/Labor  Energy  Coalition. 
Commimlcatlon  Worlcers  of  America. 
Concerned   Seniors   for   Better   Oovem- 
ment. 
Connecticut  Citizen  Action  Oroup. 
Consumer  Energy  Council  of  America. 
Consumer  Federation  of  America. 
Florida  Consumer  Federation. 
Food  and  Beverage  Trades  Department, 
AFL-CIO. 
minois  Farm  Alliance 
Illinois  Public  Action  CouncU. 
International   Association   of  Maclilnlsts 
and  Aerospace  Workers. 

International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers. 

International   Ladies   Oarment   Workers 
Union. 

International  Union  of  Electrical.  Radio 
and  Mactiine  Workers. 

International  Union  of  Operating  Engi- 
neers. 
Iowa  Citizen/Labor  Energy  Coalition. 
Maryland  C/LEC. 
Massachusetts  Fair  Share. 
Minnesota    Citizen/Labor/Senior/Farmer 
Energy  Coalition. 
Missouri  Citizen/Labor  Energy  Coalition. 
National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers. 
National  Coimcil  of  Senior  Citizens. 
National  Farmers  Organization. 
New  Hampshire  Peoples  Alliance. 
New  Jersey  Citizen  Action. 
New  York  Citizen/Labor  Energy  Coali- 
tion. 
Otilo  Public  Interest  Campaign. 
Oil,  Chemical  and  Atomic  Workers. 
Oregon  Fair  Share. 

Pennsylvania  Public  Interest  Coalition. 
Public  Citizen/Congress  Watch. 
Rhode  Island  Community  Lalwr  Organiz- 
ing CoaUtion. 
Rural  America. 

Service  Employees  International  Union. 
Sheet      Metal      Workers      International 
Union. 

Stone.  Olass  and  Clay  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee. 
International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters. 
United  Auto  Workers. 
United  Distribution  Companies. 
United   Electrical,   Radio,    and   Machine 
Workers  of  America. 

United   Food   and   Commercial  Workers 
International  Union. 
United  Mine  Workers. 
United  Paperworkers. 
United  Rubberworkers. 
United  Steelworkers  of  America. 
Virginia  Action. 
Wisconsin  Action  Coalition.* 

•  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
this  Nation  has  a  crisis  on  its  hands. 
The  price  of  natural  gas  is  driving  mil- 
lions of  people  into  poverty.  The 
Senate  will  remember  that  5  years  ago 
I  filibustered  a  bill  that  I  said  would 
drive  gas  prices  up  by  15  percent  annu- 
ally. I  was  wrong.  Rates  have  gone  up 


even  faster.  According  to  OAO.  be- 
tween 1978  and  1981.  prices  went  up 
by  22  percent  annually.  This  last  year, 
the  increase  was  even  worse.  In  some 
cities,  prices  have  gone  up  more  than 
40  percent. 

The  administration's  response  to 
this  crisis  has  been  outrageous  and  cal- 
lous. As  if  the  gas  industry  was  not  al- 
ready ravaging  consumers,  the  admin- 
istration is  recommending  that  gas 
prices  be  decontrolled.  The  logic  of 
this  proposal  escapes  me.  as  it  does 
most  of  my  colleagues.  It  can  only 
mean  further  price  increases  and  dep- 
rivation. 

Mr.  President,  something  needs  to  be 
done  now  about  gas  prices.  The  Presi- 
dent's plan  is  not  a  solution.  The  bill 
which  Senator  Kasskbaum  has  intro- 
duced, and  which  I  have  Joined  in 
sponsoring,  is  a  solution.  This  bill 
promises  important,  badly  needed 
relief.  It  would  roll  back  wellhead 
prices,  eliminate  and  defuse  contract 
clauses  which  have  compelled  pipe- 
lines to  purchase  expensive  gas  while 
shutting  in  cheap  gas.  and  it  would  in- 
crease the  responsibility  of  pipelines 
and  the  FERC  to  minimize  their  gas 
costs.  I  recommend  its  expeditious 
consideration  and  passage  by  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President.  4V^  years  ago.  the 
Senate  responded  to  a  grave  national 
problem  by  tnnklng  an  even  more 
grave  mistake.  The  problem  was  that 
one  of  America's  most  important  do- 
mestic reso\ut»s— natural  gas— was 
being  diverted  for  private  gain.  A  few 
gas  producers  in  control  of  this  Na- 
tion's gas  supply  had  seized  upon  a 
regiilatory  loophole,  one  which  pre- 
vented the  Federal  regulation  of  gas 
sold  within  the  State  of  production. 
This  loophole  created  a  so-called  dual 
market— an  intrastate  market  located 
primarily  in  Texas  and  Louisiana,  and 
an  interstate  market. 

Producers  were  attracted  to  the 
intrastate  market  by  profit.  Large  in- 
dustrial customers  were  attracted  by 
the  proximity  and  certainty  of  supply. 
Increasingly,  gas  supplies  flowed  into 
these  local  industrial  transactions. 

Meanwhile,  elsewhere  in  the  coun- 
try, consumers  suffered  under  an  ever 
more  uncertain  supply.  An  economical 
supply  of  heat  for  millions  of  homes 
and  businesses  across  the  country  was 
being  drained  away  and  burned  for  the 
use  of  a  few  industrial  consumers,  and 
to  enhance  the  profits  of  a  few  oil 
companies. 

In  retrospect,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
natural  gas  problem  of  the  1970's  was 
a  problem  of  access  to  these  diverted 
supplies.  An  appropriate  solution 
would  have  been  to  dose  the  statutory 
loophole  that  permitted  intrastate  gas 
sales  to  go  unregulated. 

Instead.  Congress  responded  as  if 
ther^  were  a  fundamental  problem 
with  the  concept  and  implication  of 


cortb— ed  regulatloD.  It  bowed  to  the 
gas  Industry's  claim  that  a  statutory 
scheme  which  merely  guaranteed  a 
Juit  and  reasonable  return  was  not 
enough,  and  addlticmal  tnoentlTes  and 
profit  were  neoeaary  to  promote  an 
adequate  level  of  production.  Eventu- 
ally, they  nld  only  decontrol  would 
guarantee  an  adequate  supply  of  gas. 
Competition  would  guarantee  reasona- 
ble prices.  Congress  bought  that  argu- 
ment and  passed  the  Natural  Oas 
Policy  Act 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  opposed  the 
NOPA.  Four  years  of  experience  with 
that  law  have  revealed  its  flawed 
pronlses.  Between  1978  and  1981.  ac- 
cording to  OAO,  consumer  rates  in- 
creased at  a  rate  of  22  percent  annual- 
ly, far  above  the  rate  of  inflation.  In 
1978.  the  %verage  wellhead  price  was 
about  90  cents  per  million  cubic  feet. 
It  is  now  aK)roaching  $3.  Pipeline 
companies  have  paid  as  much  as  $8  to 
$10  for  unregulated  gas,  and  passed 
those  prices  through  to  consiuners. 

The  exorbitant  increases  in  gas 
prices  allowed  under  the  NOPA  have 
had  a  terrible  impact  on  citizens  and 
businesses  already  ravaged  by  reces- 
sion and  unemplojrment. 

With  typical  callousness  to  the 
plight  of  low-  and  middle-income  fami- 
lies, and  basic  misconceptions  about 
the  economics  of  the  gas  industry,  the 
administration  has  responded  with  a 
proposal  that  defies  commonsense.  De- 
spite evidence  that  the  industry  has 
lieen  unable  to  manage  its  own  affairs, 
and  the  existence  of  privately  estab- 
lished prices  that  disprove  claims  of  a 
competitive  market,  the  administra- 
tion blames  the  Oovemment,  and  it 
asserts  that  we  should  place  even 
greater  trust  and  reliance  on  private 
decisionmaking.  Though  the  NOPA  es- 
tablishes price  ceilings,  it  argues  that 
these  ceilings  have  become  floors.  It 
does  not  mention  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  NOPA  which  prevents  prices 
below  the  ceilings,  and  that  the  indus- 
try has  the  power  to  negotiate  lower 
prices.  It  simply  recommends  further 
and  faster  decontrol. 

The  administration  has  yet  to  ad- 
vance a  plausible  rationale  for  its  pro- 
posal for  gas  decontroL  It  seems  to 
stem  from  its  central  ideology:  Indus- 
try is  good;  Oovemment  is  bad.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  wise  Oovemment, 
only  Oovemment  interference.  I  do 
not  accept  that.  It  seems  to  me  a  self- 
serving  and  circiilar  rationale  for  an 
abdication  of  leadership  and  responsi- 
bility. 

The  administration  has  also  been 
unable  to  offer  a  convincing  prediction 
of  what  decontrol  would  do  to  prices. 
It  admits  that  its  projection  of  lower 
prices  under  decontrol  is  based  on  a 
variety  of  questionable  assumptions 
regarding  the  economy  and  the  price 
of  OIL 

Tet  another  assumption  is  that  the 
administration's  bill  will  be  swallowed 


whole,  including  its  provision  for  a 
temporary  gas  cap,  for  a  temporary 
freeae  on  the  gas  costs  that  pipelines 
can  pass  through,  and  for  provisions 
that  allow  the  industry  to  abrogate  its 
existing  contracts.  Although  it  is  be- 
coming obvious  that  changes  will  have 
to  be  made  to  one  or  more  of  these  ele- 
ments of  the  parage  in  order  to  gndn 
the  Industry  support  that  would  give  it 
a  chance  of  passage,  the  administoa- 
tion  has  recognized  that  si^ilf  iouat 
changes  of  this  kind  would  undermine 
the  price  scenario  It  has  projected.  It 
has  criticized  decontrol  price  projec- 
tions which  are  not  based  exactly  on 
the  administration  package. 

According  to  FERC  Chairman 
Butler,  an  advocate  of  the  administra- 
tion's bill.  Congress  should  simply 
"Hold  its  nose  and  Jump." 

In  fact,  the  only  predictable  conse- 
quence of  the  administration's  propos- 
al is  that  it  would  create  a  windfall  for 
the  producers  of  old.  cheaply  produced 
gas— primarily  large  oil  companies.  No 
one  can  explain  how  consimiers  might 
benefit  from  such  a  giveaway.  The  ad- 
ministration maintains  that  it  will 
force  pipeline  companies  to  pay  less  to 
the  producers  of  high-cost  gas.  which 
is  probably  true,  and  of  course  upsets 
the  producers  of  that  expensive  gas. 

It  is  also  claimed  that  under  decon- 
trol the  cheapest  gas  first.  This  may 
also  be  true.  But  what  is  not  stated  by 
the  administration  is  that  imder  de- 
control, the  gas  wlU  be  sold  at  the 
highest  possible  price,  and  without 
any  relation  to  the  cost  of  production. 
The  benefit  of  low  production  costs 
will  go  to  the  producer,  not  to  the  con- 
simier. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  apparent  that 
something  must  be  done  about  the  in- 
credible and  unjustified  increases  in 
«as  prices  that  have  already  occurred, 
and  will  occur  without  legislative 
action.  It  is  Just  as  clear  that  the  ad- 
ministration's plan  is  the  wrong  plan. 
It  is  a  blatant  attempt  to  hold  con- 
sumer relief  hostage  to  an  ideological 
commitment  to  decontrol  gas  prices. 

In  contrast,  the  bill  which  I  sponsor 
here  today,  together  with  a  bipartisan 
coalition  of  my  colleagues,  represents 
a  conscientious  effort  to  provide  con- 
sumer relief  quickly.  It  is  based  on  the 
principle  that  consimiers,  not  the  gas 
indus^,  should  obtain  the  primary 
benefits  of  low  cost  gas  production.  By 
rolling  back  wellhead  price  ceilings,  by 
bringing  unregulated  gas  under  price 
controls,  by  limiting  take-or-pay  and 
minimum  biU  commitments  to  reason- 
able levels,  by  invalidating  indefinite 
price  escalator  clauses,  it  places 
human  need  alx>ve  the  unnecessary 
profiteering  of  several  large  corpora- 
tions. 

By  authorizing  pipelines  to  market- 
out  of  burdensome  gas  purchase  con- 
tracts and  by  requiring  them  to  exer- 
cise prudence  in  their  gas  purchase 
practices,  the  bill  improves  the  tools 


and  increases  the  pipeline's  reqMnsi- 
billty  to  protect  the  ratepayer. 

By  requiring  FERC  to  increase  lU 
scmtlny  of  the  gas  costs  which  pU>e- 
lines  pass  through  to  ratepayers,  and 
by  requiring  FERC  to  establish  rules 
for  rate  design  which  will  cause  pipe- 
lines to  minimiiift  their  sas  costs,  the 
biU  seelu  to  invigorate  the  primary  in- 
strument of  consumer  protection  at 
the  Federal  level. 

And  by  requiring  pipelines  to  con- 
duct themselves  as  contract  carriers, 
transporting  gas  on  behalf  of  produc- 
ers, distributors,  and  othep-  shippers, 
the  bill  establishes  a  safety  valve,  a 
means  for  customers  to  avoid  the  mo- 
nopolistic practices  and  imprudence  of 
the  pipelines  that  serve  them. 

Mr.  President,  having  l>een  an  oppo- 
nent of  the  NOPA  and  having  fought 
that  bill  as  strenously  as  I  did,  it  has 
been  a  difficult  decision  for  me  to  sup- 
port legislation  which  would  only  cor- 
rect the  NOPA  and  not  undo  it.  In  my 
opinion,  this  bill  does  not  go  far 
enough.  Inevitably,  I  believe  we  must 
retum  to  cost-based  regulation.  Cir- 
ciunstances.  however,  demand  immedi- 
ate and  straightforward  solutions  to 
obvious  and  serious  problems.  Circum- 
stances demand  compromise.  The 
broad  support  which  this  biU  has.  has 
been  a  major  factor  convincing  me 
that  it  should  have  my  sponsorship.* 
•  Bfr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  Join  my  distinguished 
colleague.  Mrs.  Kasskbaum.  and  a  bi- 
partisan group  of  Senators  in  offering 
the  Natural  Oas  Consumer  Relief  Act 
The  situation  with  respect  to  the  natu- 
ral gas  market  is  one  of  utmost  urgen- 
cy. The  perception  of  natural  gas 
prices  out  of  control  is  very  real  De- 
spite increased  supply  of  natural  gas. 
despite  a  greatly  reduced  demand  be- 
cause of  the  dlsasterous  recession,  and 
despite  the  best  efforts  of  residential 
users  and  industry  to  adopt  energy 
conservation  measures,  the  price  of 
natural  gas  has  continued  to  spiral 
ever  upward  at  an  alarming  rate. 

During  this  last  year  alone,  the  price 
of  natiuml  gas  to  residential  custcnners 
in  Maryland  rose  over  27  percent  In 
some  areas  of  the  country  the  increase 
has  been  even  greater.  There  is  no  sign 
that  this  spiral  is  abating.  As  the  price 
of  natiu«l  gas  now  excc^sds  the  price 
of  other  fuels  in  many  areas,  utility 
customers  who  have  the  ability  to 
switch  from  gas  to  another  fuel  are 
doing  so,  further  increadng  the  price 
to  those  for  whom  this  is  not  an 
option— those  who  depend  upon  natu- 
ral gas  to  heat  their  homes  and  cotdi 
their  food. 

In  Maryland,  46  percent  of  our 
households  heat  with  gas.  Maryland's 
largest  utilities  are  served  primarily  by 
Columbia  Oas  System.  As  demand  for 
gas  fell  and  the  volume  of  gas  Colum- 
bia was  able  to  sell  decreased.  Colum- 
bia took  a  higher  proportion  of  ezpen- 
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stve  gai  beeauM  of  the  "tikke  or  pay" 
provWom  In  their  oontntcts.  Thii  in- 
mmnil  the  fwoportlan  of  hli^  ooet 
gas  In  their  gas  mix  and  thus  increased 
the  aTcnte  prtee  per  unit.  As  the 
price  cUmbed  higher,  customers  were 
lost  to  competing  fuels,  increasing  the 
share  of  the  fixed  costs  which  had  to 
be  borne  by  those  customers  who  did 
not  have  the  ability  to  switch  fuels— 
residential  households  for  the  most 
part 

Baltimore  Oas  A  Electric  Co.  re- 
ceires  all  of  its  gas  from  Columbia. 
The  Baltimore  Sun  reported  on  March 
20.  1983.  that  Baltimore  Oas  A  Elec- 
tric'Co.  had  lost  20  percent  of  its  in- 
dustrial gas  sales  to  fuel  oiL  Since  in- 
dustrial sales  made  up  approximately 
55  percent  of  the  volume  of  BO&E's 
sales  in  1981.  you  can  readily  see  what 
an  Impact  this  loss  will  have  on 
BO&E's  other  customers  as  they  are 
forced  to  bear  an  increased  share  of 
the  fixed  costs  of  delivery  and  distri- 
bution, as  well  as  the  higher  cost  of 
the  gas. 

The  plight  of  the  residential  custom- 
er in  many  areas  of  the  country  is  dire. 
I^r  example.  Baltimore  Oas  &  Elec- 
tric Co.  estimates  that  as  many  as 
48,000  cusUuners  are  seriously  in  ar- 
rears and  are  in  danger  of  having  their 
utility  service  terminated  now  that  the 
cold  weather  moratorium  on  cutoffs  is 
no  longer  in  effect  The  Citizen/Labor 
Energy  Coalition  estimates  that 
300.000  people  nationwide  may  lose 
utility  service  this  spring.  We  are 
coming  to  a  situation  where  an  un- 
precedented number  of  people  will 
face  next  winter  without  heat.  This  is 
not  the  result  of  natural  gas  prices 
alone,  but  the  combined  effects  of  the 
economic  recession  we  have  been  en- 
during for  too  long.  However,  clearly 
the  rising  cost  of  natural  gas  has  been 
the  factor  which  has  pushed  many  of 
these  customers  over  the  edge  as 
energy  amsumed  an  increasing  share 
of  their  income. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  act  to  pro- 
vide relief  before  the  winter  Is  upon  us 
agaiiL  In  the  last  Congress  and  again 
earlier  this  year,  I  joined  with  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  fnmi  Missouri, 
Senator  Dahtorth  and  Sautor  Eaolk- 
TOH,  in  offering  two  bills  to  provide 
temporary  relief  by  freezing  prices  and 
A»mHng  with  the  more  odious  contract 
jntiblems  while  providing  time  for  the 
Congress  to  deal  with  the  situation  in 
a  more  ccnnprehensive  and  permanent 
way. 

The  bill  we  Introduce  today  is  com- 
prehensive legislation  designed  to  ad- 
dress the  major  problems  in  today's 
natural  gas  marlcet  The  major  fea- 
tures of  this  proposal  indxide  a  roll- 
\ittk.  of  maximiun  lawful  prices  for 
regulated  categories  of  natural  gas  to 
those  in  effect  in  Aiigust  1982.  and  an 
extension  of  controls  for  these  catego- 
ries untfl  1987,  2  years  beyond  the 
date  controls  are  now  scheduled  to 
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expire.  Also  included  is  a  cap  on  the 
price  of  section  107  high-cost  gas  and 
Algerian  Uquefled  natural  gas.  limita- 
tions on  the  take-or-pay  ccmtract  pro- 
visions, elimination  of  other  pernicious 
contract  provisions  such  as  indefinite 
price  escalators  and  most-favored- 
nation  clauses,  a  mandate  that  the 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion require  pipelines  to  meet  a  strict 
standard  of  prudence  before  gas  pur- 
chase costs  may  be  passed  through  to 
the  pipelines'  customers,  and  a  provi- 
sion to  insure  that  FERC  cannot  in- 
crease rates  above  the  newly  estab- 
lished ceilings  or  decontrol  old  gas.  In 
short,  all  provisions  to  insxire  that  the 
vicious  price  spiral  we  have  experi- 
enced does  not  continue  and  that 
order  and  rationality  are  restored  to 
the  natural  gas  market. 

It  is  my  firm  view  that  the  approach 
of  the  administration  to  the  natural 
gas  crisis— that  of  complete  decon- 
trol—goes in  the  wrong  direction  and 
will  result  in  even  higher  prices,  with 
producers  in  complete  control  of  the 
maiket  I  have  consistently  opposed 
decontrol  of  natural  gas  prices,  and 
the  experience  of  the  years  since  the 
1978  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act.  which  I 
did  not  support,  has  shown  that  the 
gas  market  did  not  respond  to  decon- 
trol as  proponents  of  that  measure 
predicted.  The  administration's  plan 
to  rely  on  PEJRC  to  protect  the  con- 
sumer against  unwarranted  price  in- 
creases and  on  pii)ellnes  and  producers 
to  renegotiate  contracts  to  respond  to 
market  conditions  is  clearly  inad- 
equate. There  is  nothing  in  the  law 
today  which  would  prevent  pipelines 
and  producers  from  voluntarily  rene- 
gotiating their  contracts  and  lowering 
prices.  Nevertheless  there  is  precious 
little  evidence  that  this  Is  occurring. 

The  Natural  Gas  Consumer  Relief 
Act  which  we  introduce  today  is  a 
compromise  measure  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  American  consumer 
for  energy  at  reasonable  cost  and  the 
needs  of  the  producer  to  insiu^  an 
adequate  supply.  Complete  decontrol 
will  not  resolve  the  natural  gas  market 
problem.  The  economic  arguments 
against  such  decontrol  are  laid  out 
clearly  in  an  excellent  piece  by  Ho)>art 
Rowen  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
March  20. 1983.  and  I  recommend  it  to 
my  colleagues.  I  ask  that  this  article 
be  Inserted  in  the  Rccoro  as  part  of 
my  statement 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was   ordered   to   be   printed   in   the 
RicoRj),  as  follows: 
Thx  PnvBtsx  ErrxcT  or  DnuoxTLATion  or 
Natural  Oab  Pricks 
(By  Hobart  Rowen) 
How  ironic  it  ia  that  at  the  very  moment 
the  Reagan  administration  applauds  the  po- 
tential beneficial  economic  impact  of  cheap- 
er oU  pricea,  it  baa  aet  in  motion  a  deregula- 
tion plan  that  will  mean  higher,  not  lower, 
natural  gaa  prices. 

The  usual  rationale  for  deregulation  Is 
that  it  will  at  once  stimulate  new  produc- 


tion. Then,  aa  the  new  suppUea  become 
available,  market  f  orcea  will  act  to  reduce 
prloea. 

It'a  a  neat  theory,  but  it  doemt  alwaya 
w<^.  In  the  case  of  natural  gaa.  there  al- 
ready exlsU  a  ^ut  and  deaptte  the  overtup- 
ply  of  laa.  natural  gas  prices  have  soared 
and  atajred  high  under  the  "phased"  deregu- 
lation that  has  been  in  effect  ainoe  1977 
when  the  Natural  Oas  Policy  Act  was 
pasaed. 

President  Reagan's  proposal  would  totally 
decontrol  aonalled  "old  gaa"  on  Jan.  1, 
1985— although  there  ia  no  logic,  no  econom- 
ic benefit,  no  potential  increase  in  produc- 
tion—Just a  profit  bonanza  to  producers. 

Competitive  market  foroea  dcm't  work  for 
natural  gas:  a  homeowner  with  a  gas  fur- 
nace who  doeant  like  the  prtoea  he'a  being 
charged  by  a  utility  company  cant  go  down 
the  block  and  find  a  competing  utility  com- 
pany. He'a  stuck— in  his  local  area,  the  utili- 
ty company  has  a  monopoly. 

Similarly,  the  utilities,  for  the  most  part, 
have  little  power  over  the  price  of  natural 
gas  set  by  the  producers  and  the  pipelines, 
which  have  been  sitting  on  a  huge  supply  of 
"old  gas,"  the  price  of  which  Is  still  con- 
trolled and  forcing  the  utilities  to  take  gas 
for  which  there  is  no  price  ceiling. 

Administration  officials  claim  that  pro- 
ducers and  pipelines  will  renegotiate  such 
contracts  that  keep  prices  high,  even  with 
lower-priced  gas  available.  But  there  would 
be  nothing  mandatory  about  such  negotia- 
tions, and,  if  past  history  is  any  guide,  the 
producing  Industry  will  tt\ke  care  of  itself, 
not  its  utility  customers  or  the  ultimate  in- 
dividual consmnlng  businesses  or  individ- 
uals. 

Producers  and  the  pipelines  would  stUl 
manage  the  market,  and  the  only  option 
available  to  natural  gas  consumers  Is  the  ex- 
pensive—and often  impossible— process  of 
trying  to  convert  to  another  fuel. 

The  cost  of  natural  gas  already  has  soared 
beyond  all  reasonable  levels.  Supporters  of 
the  existing  "phased"  deregulation  bill  con- 
fess they  thought  that  there  would  be  a 
chronic  shortage  of  natural  gas.  But  there  is 
the  worst  of  all  worlds  under  present  law,  a 
glut  and  rising  prices. 

This  has  created  untold  burdens  for  poor 
people,  small  busineases.  hospitals,  farmers 
and  local  communities.  The  CiUzens/Labor 
Energy  Coalition  estimates  that  under 
present  law,  gas  prices  will  rise  by  70  per- 
cent between  1M3  and  1986,  at  a  coat  to 
users  of  $135  billion. 

Today,  it  Is  not  at  all  unusual  for  a  family 
with  a  moderate  income  to  find  that  its 
monthly  gas  biU  exceeds  Its  mortgage  pay- 
ment— even  in  an  era  of  double-digit  mort- 
gage rates.  According  to  the  coalition,  more 
than  300,000  gas-heating  households  wiU  be 
disconnected  this  winter  because  they  can't 
afford  to  pay  their  gas  bills. 

If  Congress  goes  ahead  and  aoceleratea  de- 
control, as  Reagan  asks,  prices  overall  will 
go  up  94  percent,  adding  another  $60  billion 
to  natural  gaa  costs.  Robert  Brandon,  direc- 
tor of  the  consumer  lobby,  scoffs  at  adminia- 
tration  promises  of  consumer  protection 
through  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission.  "Under  Reagan.  FERC  has 
completely  failed  to  protect  consumers  or 
police  producer-piptdine  behavior."  Brandon 
says. 

"Last  year.  FERC  was  prepared  to  circum- 
vent Congreaa  and  push  through  regulatory 
proposals  that  would  have  effectively  decon- 
trolled  old  gas  prices.  Mike  Butler,  the 
FERC  chairman.  Is  a  former  oil  company 
lawyer,  and  an  outspoken  advocate  of  full 


decoatroL  like  other  Reagan  bureauenta. 
he  was  brought  on  to  frnstnte  rather  than 
enforae  the  law."  aooordlng  to  Braodoo. 

It's  not  too  late  for  oonsumera  to  have  a 
voiee  In  this  Issue.  They  can  urge  their  oon- 
giwiimu  and  aenators  to  Join  with  numer- 
oua  labor,  fanner  and  dttens  groupa  in  aup- 
port  of  the  Natural  Oaa  Consumera  Relief 
Act  whldi  would  ron  back  prloea  to  the  Jan. 
1.  IMS  levds.  and  strip  the  FCRC  of  Its  dis- 
cretionary powers  which  It  has  been  using 
to  raise  natural  gas  costs  to  oimsumen. 

Natural  gas  can  never  be  a  truly  "free 
market"  because  of  the  need  to  pipe  it  di- 
rectly Into  the  home  or  business.  But  the 
Cooramers  Relief  Act  would  introduce  some 
semhlanpe  of  consumer  pressure  to  make 
auppUera  aenalttve  to  demand.  Instead  of  en- 
hancing their  monopoly  as  Reagan  proposes 
todo.« 


By  Mr  EIXON* 
S.  997.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  dh^ct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  engage 
in  a  q>ecial  study  of  the  potential  for 
ground  water  recharge  in  the  High 
Plains  States,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

HIGH  PLAHfS  STATES  fOLOWKO  WATB 

DUfOBsraATioii  raoaaAM  act  op  isss 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  the  High  Plains 
States  Ground  Water  Demonstration 
Program  Act  of  1982.  This  measure  is 
designed  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  engage  in  a  special 
study  of  the  potential  for  ground 
water  recharge  in  the  eight-State 
region  of  the  High  Plains  which 
depend  upon  the  Ogallala  aquifer. 

This  legislation  would  authorize  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  design  and 
construct  at  least  12  projects  to  dem- 
onstrate the  concept  of  artificial 
ground  water  recharge.  In  addition, 
the  bill  would  provide  the  Bureau  with 
q)ecific  authority  to  add  ground  water 
recharge  to  existing  projects  and  the 
design  and  construct  future  projects 
using  this  concept  FinaUy.  the  biU 
would  require  the  development  of 
methods  of  assessing  the  benefits  and 
costs  of  ground  water  recharge  to  proj- 
ect beneficiaries. 

Enactment  of  this  proposal  would 
bring  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  into 
current  thinking  with  the  water  com- 
munity regarding  the  importance  of 
ground  water  recharge.  Present-day 
Bureau  water  development  has  em- 
phasized the  diversion  and  impound- 
ment of  siirf ace  waters  for  irrigation 
development  Reliance  upon  ground 
water  resources  to  support  irrigated 
agriculture  has  escalated  in  recent 
years,  in  addition  to  increased  reliance 
upon  ground  water  for  domestic  and 
industrial  uses  emphasizes  the  need 
for  Federal  water  policy  to  recognize 
the  important  interrelationship  of 
ground  water  to  the  hydrologlc  cycle. 

The  recent  report  of  six-State  High 
Plains  Ogallala  aquifer  regional  re- 
sources study  rtisniiwni  the  problem  of 
ground  water  overdraft  where  ground 
water  is  being  removed  at  a  rate  faster 


than  it  can  be  recharged  through  the 
normal  hydrologlc  cycle.  By  2020.  sig- 
nificant aquifer  depletions  are  project- 
ed to  occur  in  each  of  the  States  rely- 
ing upon  the  Ogallala  aquifer.  In  Colo- 
rado, aquifer  depletions  are  expected 
to  result  in  a  51-percent  decline  in 
ground  water  resources  from  1977 
storage  figures.  In  Kansas,  this  decline 
is  25  percent  in  Nebraska.  16  percent; 
in  New  Mexico.  60  percent;  in  Oklaho- 
ma, 52  percent  In  Texas.  69  percent 

These  aquifer  depletions  will  direct- 
ly affect  agricultural  production  and. 
according  to  the  High  Plains  study. 
wHl  result  in  5.1  million  acres  of  land 
being  taken  out  of  irrigated  produc- 
tion by  the  year  2020.  These  lost  irri- 
gated acres  are  distributed  as  follows 
among  the  High  Plains  States:  Colora- 
do would  lose  261.000  irrigated  acres; 
KansaH.  1.6  million  acres;  Nebraska. 
1.5  million  acres;  New  Mexico.  224.000 
acres;  Oklahoma.  330.000  acres;  and  fi- 
nally. Texas.  1.2  million  acres. 

Mr.  President  this  legislation  is  im- 
portant to  the  future  of  our  Nation's 
water  supply.  As  I  noted  earlier,  not 
only  will  further  depletion  affect  agri- 
cultural production,  but  domestic  and 
industrial  uses  as  welL  Introducing 
ground  water  recharge  into  the  Feder- 
al water  development  program  wlU  be 
a  significant  step  forward  in  providing 
the  Nation  with  a  comprehensive 
water  policy  which  more  adequately 
considers  the  full  hydrologlc  cycle  of 
our  precious  water  supply. 

I  would  ask  the  Senate's  consider- 
ation of  this  proposal  and  request 
prompt  committee  review  of  the  meas- 
ure, and  I  ask  unanimoiis  consent  that 
the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rccoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

a997 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
RepreaentativeM  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreu  aatenMed,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "High  Plains  SUtes 
Oroundwater  Demonstration  Program  Act 
of  1963". 

Sac.  2.  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  June  17. 
1903,  commonly  referred  to  as  the  Reclama- 
Uon  Act  of  1903  (33  Stat  366;  43  n.ac.  411), 
is  amended  by  inaerting  "(including  ground- 
water recharge)"  after  "stora^". 

Sac.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary"), 
acting  through  the  Bureau  of  Reelanuitton 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Bureau"), 
shall,  in  two  phases,  conduct  and  investiga- 
tion of  and  establish  demonstration  projects 
for  groundwater  recharge  of  aauifers  in  the 
States  of  Colorado,  Kansas.  Nebraska.  New 
Mexico.  Oklahoma,  South  Dakota.  Texas, 
and  Wyoming  (such  States  to  be  hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "High  Plains  States")  and 
in  the  other  States  referred  to  in  section  1 
of  the  Reclamation  Act  of  1903  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  "other  Reclamation  Act 
States"),  as  provided  by  this  Act.  The 
Bureau  shall  consult  with  the  United  States 
Oeologlcal  Survey  and  other  appropriate 
agendea  and  departments  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  High  Plains  States  and 


other  Redanatlon  Act  States  In  nder  to 
carry  out  thia  Act 

Sac.  4.  (a)  Durtaig  phase  I.  the  Bureau,  in 
consultatirai  wltb  the  High  Plains  Statea 
and  other  Reclamation  Act  Statea  and  other 
appropriate  departmenta  and  f""*^  of 
the  United  Statea.  inchiding  the  United 
Statea  Geological  Survey,  ahall  develop  a  de- 
tailed plan  of  demonstratian  projecta  the 
purpose  of  whkdi  la  to  determine  whether 
various  recharge  technologies  may  be  ap- 
plied to  diverse  geologic  and  hydrologlc  con- 
ditions represented  in  the  High  Plains 
States  and  other  Reclamation  Act  Statea. 
This  plan  shall  contain  the  selectlcn  of  not 
less  than  a  total  of  twelve  demoostration 
project  sites  in  High  Plains  Sti^  and  not 
more  than  a  total  of  nine  demonstratloi^ 
project  aitea  in  other  Reclamation  Act 
Statea.  Demonstration  project  sites  sfaaU  be 
confined  to  areas  having  a  dedhilng  water 
table,  an  available  surface  water  supply,  and 
a  high  probability  of  physical,  chemical,  and 
economic  feasibility  for  recharge  of  the 
grotmdwater  reaervoir.  The  plan  ahall  pro- 
vide for  demonstration  of  the  apidicatlon  of 
recharge  technology  and  the  selection  of 
water  sources,  determination  of  iiir  lesaiji 
physical  works  and  the  operation  of  water 
replacement  systems,  formulation  of  a  mon- 
itoring program,  identiflcatkm  of  any  eco- 
nomic, legal,  intergovernmental,  and  envi- 
ronmental issues  and  projecti<m  of  planning 
problems  associated  with  such  systems,  and 
recommendation  of  legislative  and  adminis- 
trative actions  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  phase  n. 

(b)  During  phase  I  the  Bureau  is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  recommend  demonstra- 
tion projects  to  be  designed,  constructed, 
and  operated  durliw  phase  ^. 

(c)  Within  eighteen  m<mths  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  an  appropriation  Aet  to 
carry  out  phase  I,  the  Secretary  shall  trans- 
mit a  report  to  Congress  containing  the  rec- 
ommendation made  pursuant  to  aubaectlon 
(b)  and  a  detaUed  statement  of  his  <<~w»«g« 
and  conclusions. 

Sic.  5.  (a)  During  phase  n.  and  subject  to 
State  water  laws  and  Interstate  water  oom- 
pacts.  the  Bureau  Is  authorised  and  directed 
to  design,  construct  and  opoate  demonstra- 
tion projects  in  the  High  Plains  Statea  and 
other  Reclamation  Act  Statea  to  recharge 
groundwater  systons  as  reoommoided  in 
the  report  referred  to  in  section  4(c). 

(b)  During  phase  n  the  Secretary,  acting 
through  the  Bureau,  ahall  contract  with  the 
varlouB  High  Plains  States  and  other  Reda- 
matlmi  Act  States  to  conduct  a  study  to 
identify  and  evaluate  alternative  means  by 
which  the  costs  of  groundwater  recharge 
projects  could  be  allocated  among  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  projects  within  the  reapeo- 
tive  states  and  identify  and  evaluate  the 
economic  feasibility  of  and  the  legal  author- 
ity for  utilising  groundwater  rechuge  In 
water  reaource  developmmt  projecta. 

(cXl)  Within  twelve  montha  after  the  ini- 
tiation of  phase  n.  and  at  annual  intervals 
thereafter,  the  Secretary  shall  submit  intw- 
im  reports  to  Congress.  Each  report  ahall 
contain  a  detailed  stat«nait  of  his  findings 
and  progress  respecting  the  dedgn.  oon- 
structlon.  and  operation  of  the  demonstra- 
tion projects  referred  to  In  subsection  (a) 
and  the  study  referred  to  In  subsection  (b). 

(3)  Within  five  yean  after  the  Inltlatkm 
of  phase  n,  the  Secretary  shall  submit  a 
final  report  to  Congress.  The  final  report 
shall  contain— 

(A)  a  detailed  evaluatlmi  of  the  demon- 
stration projects  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a); 
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(B)  tbe  r«mlt>  of  the  studtM  refened  to  tn 
iiitMfirtion  fhf 

(C)  umiflr  i^t-^^mmnAmtUmm  regardlnc 
tiM  loaUkn.  aoope.  and  f  eutbOlty  of  oper- 
attoBBl  groundwmter  rechuie  projeeti  to  be 
OQutracted  and  maintained  by  tbe  Bureau: 


(D)  an  evaluation  of  the  feaatbOlty  of  Inte- 
gnttaw  these  groundwater  recharge  projects 
into  *»**"*'g  reclamation  projects. 

8k.  6.  There  i>  authoriaed  to  be  appropri- 
ated $600,000  for  fiscal  yean  beginning 
after  September  30. 1983.  to  carry  out  phase 
L  AmtMinta  shall  be  made  available  pursu- 
ant to  the  authorintton  ctmtained  in  this 
sectkm  in  a  single  sum  for  all  demonstration 
prajeet  altee.  and  it  shaU  be  within  tbe  dis- 
cretion of  the  Secretary  to  apportion  such 
sum  among  such  sites. 

Sac.  7.  There  Is  authorised  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  flacal  yean  beginning  after  Septem- 
ber 30. 1983.  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  phase  n.  Amounts  shall  be 
wnmAm  available  pursuant  to  the  authoriza- 
tion fimtf*~^  in  this  section  in  a  single  sum 
for  all  demonstration  project  sites,  and  it 
shall  be  within  the  discretion  of  the  Secre- 
tary to  apporti<m  such  sum  among  such 
sltea. 

Sk.  8.  The  funds  authoriaed  to  be  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  section  7  may  match  on 
a  four-f or-one  basis  funds  made  available  by 
non-FMeral  sources  to  meet  the  cost  of 
phase  n.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
enter  into  memoranda  of  agreement  with 
any  apivoprlate  agencies  or  departments  of 
the  High  Plains  States  and  other  Reclama- 
tfcm  Act  States  to  share  the  costs  of  phase 
XL 

Sk.  9.  Any  new  spending  authority  de- 
scribed in  subaeeUon  (cX2)  (A)  or  (B)  of  sec- 
tion 401  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  which  is  provided  under  this  Act  (or 
under  any  amendment  made  by  this  Act) 
shall  be  effective  for  any  fiscal  year  only  to 
such  extent  or  in  such  amounts  as  are  pro- 
vided in  appropriation  Acts. 


By  Mr.  BOREN  (for  himself.  BCr. 

COCHHAH.    Mr.    2k>RIHSKT.    Mr. 

Amdbkws.      and      Mr.      HTn>- 

DUSTOH): 

S.  998.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agrteulture  to  establish  a  spe- 
cial cropland  conservation  program  for 
enwlon-prone  cropland  whereby  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculttire  will  assist  the 
owners  and  operators  of  such  land  to 
make  an  orderly  change  in  their  crop- 
ping and  land  use  systems  and  to  Im- 
plonent  the  conservation  treatment 
needed  to  conserve  the  soil  and  water 
resources  of  the  cropland;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 

SFKIAL  CBOPLUn)  OOMSnV AXIOM  ACT 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Cocbbah,  Senator 
HuoBiSBTOii,  Senator  Zohihskt.  Sena- 
tor AiRWSws,  and  msrself .  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  today  which  will  au- 
thorise the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
Implement  a  special  soil  and  water 
conservation  program  for  erosion- 
prone  cropland.  I  included  a  similar 
provision  in  8.  67S,  the  Emergency  Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment  Act  of  1983. 
Staioe  that  time,  we  have  made  some 
t^Anirai  corrections  which  should  im- 


prove the  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

An  integral  part  of  our  food  and  ag- 
ricultural policies  must  be  the  conser- 
vation and  wise  use  of  our  land  and 
water  resources.  By  far.  the  most  seri- 
ous threat  to  soil  productivity  Is  ero- 
sion. The  1980  RCA  appraisal  Indicat- 
ed that  our  agricultural  productive  ca- 
pacity is  threatened  by  conservation 
problems.  A  decline  In  productive  ca- 
pacity will  translate  into  an  increase  in 
production  costs.  The  most  critical  re- 
source problem  identified  in  the  RCA 
appraisal  was  soil  erosion  occurring  at 
rates  that  could  reduce  the  siistained 
productive  cm>acity  of  agricultural 
lands. 

According  to  the  national  agricultur- 
al lands  study  (NAUS),  we  are  losing 
the  equivalent  of  1.01  million  acres  of 
cropland  annually  to  erosion.  In  the  10 
Great  Plains  States,  wind  erosion  re- 
sults In  the  loss  of  an  additional 
240.000  acre-eq\iivalents. 

Soil  erosion  by  water  and  wind  is  re- 
ducing the  productivity  on  141  million 
acres:  that  Is,  1  out  of  every  4  acres. 
Nearly  3  billion  tons  of  soil  erode  from 
the  Nation's  cropland  each  year.  Over 
the  next  50  years,  productivity  losses 
could  equal  the  output  of  25  to  62  mil- 
lion acres  of  cropland,  or  production 
of  50  to  75  million  metric  tons  of  grain 
annually. 

USDA  estimates  that  more  than  a 
third  of  the  Nation's  cropland  is  erod- 
ing at  an  unacceptable  rate,  at  a  rate 
that  reduces  the  long-term  productivi- 
ty of  the  land.  An  acceptable  rate  Is 
one  that  can  be  tolerated  indefinitely 
without  reducing  the  soil's  productive 
capacity.  For  most  cropland  soils,  this 
annual  rate  ranges  from  3  to  5  tons 
per  acre.  At  this  rate,  1  inch  of  topsoil 
is  lost  every  30  to  50  years. 

Combined  water  and  wind  erosion 
exceeds  tolerable  levels  for  maintain- 
ing soil  resources  on  almost  300  mil- 
lion acres  of  non-Federal  cropland, 
pastureland,  forest  land,  and  range- 
land.  For  cropland,  the  combined  wind 
and  water  erosion  totals  2.8  billion 
tons  each  year,  for  a  i>er-acre  average 
of  6.8  tons  annually. 

Each  year,  water  alone  causes  1.9  bil- 
lion tons  of  sou  to  erode  from  our 
cropland.  Sheet  and  rill  erosion  ex- 
ceeds the  average  tolerance  rate  of  5 
tons  annuaUy  on  94  million  acres  of 
cropland.  Fifty-four  percent  of  all 
sheet  and  riU  erosion  and  89  percent 
of  the  excessive  sheet  and  rill  erosion 
occiirs  on  10  percent  of  the  Nation's 
cropland— 41  million  acres.  On  this 
land,  erosion  annually  exceeds  10  tons 
per  acre. 

Even  if  the  lands  eroding  annually 
at  over  10  tons  per  acre  were  adequate- 
ly protected,  erosion  at  5  to  10  tons 
per  acre  would  continue  to  threaten 
our  long-term  agriculttual  productivi- 
ty on  another  53  million  acres— 13  per- 
cent of  all  cropland. 


In  my  home  State  of  Oklahoma, 
sheet,  rill,  and  wind  erosion  is  more 
than  5  tons  per  acre  per  year  on  43 
percent  of  the  cultivated  cropland.  On 
an  average,  all  Oklahoma  cropland  an- 
nually loses  more  than  7  tons  per 
acre— an  average  of  4  tons  erode  due 
to  water  and  an  average  of  3.43  tons 
erode  due  to  wiiul  erosion.  Wind  alone 
causes  over  35  million  tons  per  year  to 
erode  from  Oltlahoma  cropland. 

BCr.  President,  the  conservation  pro- 
grams that  we  have  in  place  today 
have  helped  to  reduce  erosion  over  the 
past  years.  Tet.  it  is  obvious  there  is  a 
need  for  more  to  be  done.  It  is  estimat- 
ed that  40  percent  of  the  conservation 
Job  remains  to  be  done  in  Oklahoma  in 
all  aspects,  including  watershed  pro- 
tection and  land  treatment.  Approxi- 
mately 5.9  million  acres  of  Oklahoma 
cropland  needs  conservation  treat- 
ment. I  would  imagine  that  similar  sit- 
uations are  true  for  many  other 
States. 

The  current  programs  simply  have 
not  been  able  to  meet  the  need  for 
conservation  treatments.  The  Great 
Plains  program  provided  $1,206,722  in 
fiscal  year  1982  for  125  new  contracts 
in  Oklahoma.  Tet.  347  applications 
were  not  approved  because  of  a  lack  of 
funding.  Right  now.  we  have  a  3-year 
backlog  for  this  one  program.  For 
each  year  the  land  is  not  brought  into 
approved  conservation  uses  or  under 
approved  conservation  treatment,  we 
continue  to  lose  valuable  soil  at  an 
alarming  rate.  Resources  that  go  un- 
protected today  will  be  unavailable  to 
produce  commodities  tomorrow.  Un- 
controlled, erosion  continues  to  de- 
grade natural  soil  productivity. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  Just  experi- 
enced 3  years  of  declining  net  farm 
income  and  it  Is  still  possible  that  we 
will  see  an  unprecedented  fourth  year 
of  declining  net  farm  income  this  year. 
In  today's  economic  climate,  many 
farmers  simply  lack  the  resources  nec- 
essary to  implement  needed  conserva- 
tion treatments.  On  some  highly  erodl- 
ble  land,  the  only  way  to  correct  the 
problem  is  to  remove  the  land  from 
cultivation.  Tet,  converting  the  land  to 
a  less  intensive  use  can  reduce  the 
owner's  income.  Given  the  cash-flow 
problems  our  farmers  are  facing,  they 
simply  cannot  afford  to  lose  any 
income.  The  costs  incurred,  or  income 
foregone,  in  soil  and  vrater  conserva- 
tion investments  are  rarely  recovered 
in  the  short-term  cash  flow  of  farm 
businesses. 

The  conservation  of  our  soil  is  in  the 
public  interest.  In  a  poll  conducted  by 
Louis  Harris  and  Associates,  conserva- 
tion was  viewed  as  a  Joint  public  and 
private  responsibility  in  which  the 
burden  should  be  shared.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  remember  that  many  of  the 
benefits  of  soU  and  water  conservation 
go  to  society  at  large,  yet,  it  is  usually 
the  landowner  or  operator,  alone,  who 
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must  apply  the  jHVctlces  and  bear  the 
coats,  unleH  he  is  lu^y  enough  to 
have  his  application  for  cost  «h^i^g 
with  the  Govetnment  approved. 

The  leglslaticm  I  am  introducing 
today  will  give  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture another  tool  to  share  the  cost 
of  the  implementatioo  of  conservation 
treatment  This  legislation  gives  the 
Secretary  the  authmlty  to  implement 
a  qwdal  conservation  program  for  ero- 
sion-prone cropland.  Under  the  pro- 
gram, the  Secretary  would  jnovide 
technical  and  financial  assistance  to 
the  owners  and  operators  of  erosion- 
prone  cropland.  Essentially,  the  pro- 
gram is  patterned  after  the  Great 
Plains  conservation  program  which 
has  bem  so  successful  in  the  Great 
Plains  area. 

Several  weeks  ago,  I  Joined  Sezuttor 
Cocmuui  in  introducing  S.  843.  a  con- 
servation program  for  idled  acres.  S. 
843  was  designed  to  complement  the 
payment-in-kind  (PIK)  acreage  reduc- 
tion program.  The  conservation  treat- 
ment that  would  be  iu>plied  under  that 
program  will  be  of  a  more  temporary 
nature.  The  conservation  program  for 
idled  acres  restricts  eligibility  to  acre- 
age that  is  temporarily  idled  as  part  of 
an  acreage  reduction  program. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  is  designed  to  complement  the 
conservation  program  for  idled  acres. 
The  special  cropland  conservation  pro- 
gram is  targeted  to  erosion-prone  crop- 
land and  eligibility  for  the  program  is 
not  dependent  upon  participation  in 
an  acreage  reduction  program, 
ther.  this  program  is  designed  tojdiow 
for  conversion  of  erosion-prone  crop- 
land to  permanent  cover  and  other 
treatments  which  require  a  number  of 
years. 

Lands  eligible  for  the  special  crop- 
land conservation  program  are  those 
croplands  In  classes  me,  IVe,  VI,  vn. 
and  vm  under  the  land  capability 
classification  system  used  by  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service.  The  Secretary 
does  have  the  authority  to  include 
land  that  is  not  in  these  classes  upon  a 
demonstration  by  the  owner  or  opera- 
tor that  a  serious  soU  erosion  problem 
exists  on  the  land  or  that  the  land  is 
an  integral  part  of  the  erosion-prone 
cropland.  Primarily,  the  program  is  di- 
rected at  land  which  in  most  cases  re- 
quire a  number  of  years  of  treatment. 

The  special  cropland  conservation 
program  Is  designed  to  give  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  some  flexibility  in 
the  financing  of  the  program  as  the 
Secretary  could  make  the  payments  in 
cash  or  in-kind  commodities.  At  times 
when  Government  surpluses  of  com- 
modities are  high,  this  wiU  allow  the 
Secretary  to  use  the  commodities  for 
payments  under  this  program. 

In  the  past,  some  farmers  have  par- 
ticipated in  conservation  programs 
only  to  find  that  they  lost  their  acre- 
age base  as  a  result  of  their  participa- 
tion. Under  this  legislation,  the  acre- 
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age  that  is  diverted  for  conservation 
treatment  undo*  the  program  would 
be  considered  as  active  cropping  acres 
for  the  purposes  of  any  Federal  com- 
modity program.  Further,  the  diverted 
acreage  would  be  considered  ss  part  of 
the  base  history  for  as  long  as  the  per- 
manent cover  Is  maintained. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  protect  and 
maintain  the  productivity  of  agricul- 
tural lands  through  actions  that  pre- 
vent gradual  degradation  caused  by 
excessive  soil  erosion.  If  we  are  to 
produce  an  adequate  supply  of  food 
for  home  and  exports,  we  simply  must 
maintain  high-qtullty  soU  resources. 
Now  Is  the  time  to  Increase  the  effec- 
tiveness of  our  conservation  efforts, 
while  the  damage  can  be  controlled. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
support  of  this  legislation  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  and  a 
staff  summary  of  the  bill  be  included 
in  the  RccoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
and   siunmary    were    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Rbcord,  as  follows: 
S.  998 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rejtreaentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "^>ecial  Cropland 
Conservation  Act". 

DKrunnoHS 

Sk.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "erosion-prone  cropland" 
means  land  classified  as  Class  me.  IVe,  VI. 
vn.  or  vni  under  the  Land  Ci«>ablllty  Clas- 
siflartlon  System  used  by  the  Soil  Conserva- 
>ien~SerVlc»4utdon  which  cultivated  or  rota- 
tion crops  haveBeen  grown  In  tliree  out  of 
the  past  five  yeare;  \ 

(3)  the  term  "Secreo^y"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture; 

(3)  the  phrase  "owner  itr  operator"  means 
tbe  owner  or  ot>erator  of  evxMion-prone  land; 
and  ^ 

(4)  the  phrase  "in-ldiid  commodities" 
means  commodities  that  normaUy  are  pro- 
duced on  land  that  Is  the  subject  of  agree- 
ments under  this  Act. 

SPKIAL  CHOPLAlfD  COMSKRVATIOR  PBOGRAM 

Sk.  3.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  Secretary  may  formulate 
and  carry  out  a  conservation  program.  In  co- 
operation with  owners  and  operators  of  ero- 
sion-prone cropland,  to  assist  such  owners 
and  oi>erators  in  an  orderly  change  in  their 
cropping  or  land  use  systems  and  to  Imple- 
ment the  conservation  treatment  needed  to 
conserve  the  soil  and  water  resources  of 
cropland  managed  under  such  changed  sys- 
tems. The  Secretary  may  approve  inclusion 
of  other  than  erosion-prone  cropland  In  the 
program  on  a  demonstration  by  the  owner 
or  operator  Involved  that  a  serious  soil  ero- 
sion problem  exists  on  such  land  or  that 
such  land  Is  an  Integral  part  of  the  field  and 
the  conservation  system  needed  for  the  ero- 
sion-prone cropland.  The  Secretary  shall 
provide  technical  and  financial  assistance  to 
participating  owners  and  operators  to  ac- 
complish the  objective  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  enter  into  agree- 
ments of  not  more  than  ten  years  with 
owners  or  operators  to  carry  out  the 
changes  In  cropping  or  land  use  and  conser- 
vation treatment  described  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section.  By  entering  Into  the 
agreement  with  the  Secretary,  the  owner  or 


operator  shaU  agree  (1)  to  effectuate  a  plan, 
approved  by  the  appropriate  aoQ  oooaenra- 
tion  district,  for  the  cropland  substantially 
in  accordance  with  the  scAt^ile  outlined 
therein  imleas  any  requirement  thereof  Is 
waived  or  modified  by  the  Secretarr.  (3)  to 
forfeit  all  rights  to  further  payments  under 
the  agreement  or  refimd  to  the  Secretary 
aU  payments,  with  interest,  received  there- 
under on  violation  of  the  agreement  at  any 
stage  during  the  time  the  owner  or  operator 
has  control  of  the  land  if  the  Secretary, 
after  considering  the  reoommendatloas  of 
the  soQ  conservation  district  and  the  Chief 
of  the  Soil  Consorvatimi  Service,  detennlnes 
that  the  violation  warrants  refund  or  termi- 
nation of  the  agreemott;  (3)  upon  transfer 
of  the  owner  or  operator's  rights  and  inter- 
est in  the  cropland  during  the  agreement 
period,  to  forfeit  all  rl^U  to  further  pay- 
ments under  the  agreement  and  to  refund 
to  the  Secretary  all  paym-^nU  received 
thereunder,  unless  the  transferee  of  any 
such  land  agrees  with  the  Secretary  to 
assume  all  obligations  under  the  agreement; 
(4)  not  to  adopt  any  practice  that  would 
tend  to  defeat  the  purixiaes  of  the  agree- 
ment; and  (5)  to  such  additional  provisions 
as  the  Secretary  determines  are  desirable 
and  are  included  In  the  agreement  to  effec- 
tuate the  purposes  of  the  program  under 
this  Act  or  to  facilitate  the  practical  admin- 
istration thereof. 

(c)  In  return  for  such  agreement  by  an 
owner  or  operator,  the  Secretary  shall  agree 
to  provide  technical  assistance  and  to  share 
the  cost  of  carrying  out  the  changes  in  crop- 
ping or  land  use  conversions  and  conserva- 
tion treatments  set  forth  in  the  agreement 
for  wtilch  the  Secretary  detennlnes  that 
cost  sharing  is  appropriate  and  in  the  public 
Interest.  The  portion  of  such  cost  (Including 
labor  and  maintenance  costs)  to  be  shared 
shall  be  that  part  the  Secretary  determines 
is  necessary  and  appropriate  to  effectuate 
the  changes  In  cropping  or  land  use  conver- 
sions and  the  installation  and  maintenance 
of  the  conservation  treatment  for  a  normal- 
ly-expected life  of  such  treatment. 

(d)  Payments  made  under  this  section 
shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  a  formula 
developed  by  the  Secretary.  In  developtaig 
such  formula,  the  Secretary  shall  take  into 
consideration  (1)  the  costs  of  establishing 
and  maintaining  the  agreed-upon  conserva- 
tion treatments  for  the  nonnally-expected 
life  of  such  treatment:  (3)  the  severity  of 
the  erosion  hazard  Involved;  and  (3)  other 
factors  the  Secretary  determines  necessary 
to  encourage  participation  in  the  program 
under  this  Act. 

(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  payments  under  this  section  shaU  be 
made  in  cash  or  in  in-kind  commodities  in 
such  amounts  as  agreed  upon  and  spedfled 
In  the  agreement.  However,  the  use  of  any 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  commodity 
In  making  payment  under  this  section  shall 
be  subject  to  a  flndlng  by  the  Secretary  that 
payments  in  kind  of  such  commodity  will 
not  displace  to  any  significant  degree  the 
usual  marketings  of  such  ccunmodity.  If  the 
payment  is  made  with  in-kind  commodities, 
the  payments  shall  t>e  made  by  delivery  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  of  the 
commodity  Involved  to  the  owner  or  opera- 
tor at  a  warehouse  or  other  similar  facility 
located  In  the  county  in  which  the  cropland 
is  located  or  such  other  location  as  agreed 
to  by  the  Secretary  and  the  owner  or  opera- 
tor, by  the  transfer  of  negotiable  warehouse 
receipts,  or  by  such  other  method.  inriiwHny 
sale  of  the  commodity  in  commercial  mar- 
kets, determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  ap- 
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pnprtato  to  fliMble  tbe  ownar  or  opentor  to 
raealve  «mBlcnUy  and  expedttioiialy  pomm 
^gn  of  tlM  flominodtty.  If  Oommodltj  Credit 
OatparattoD  itocia  of  the  oominodlty  are 
not  nttmt  aTkllatale  to  effect  fuU  payment 
tat  kind  to  tbe  owner  or  operator,  tbe  Secre- 
tary may  mlMtttute  fully  or  partiaUy  pay- 
ment tai  caah  for  payment  tai  kind. 

(f)  TlM  Secretary  ahaO  provide  the  owner 
or  operator  tbe  option  of  reoetrlnc  pay- 
ments aa  tbe  agreement  Itema  are  complet- 
ed or.  wbere  apprtvrlate,  tbe  Secretary  may 
provide  for  payment  tai  advance  of  the  per- 
formance of  the  plit«"*Mi  oonaervation  treat- 


(g)  Tbe  Secretary  ahaU  provide  adequate 
nf^niardi  to  protect  tbe  taitereats  of  ten- 
ants and  abarecropperB,  including  provision 
for  sbarlng.  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis,  in 
payments  under  the  program. 

(b)  Tbe  Secretary  shall  take  steps  to 
eiMnre  that  acreage  diverted  from  the  pro- 
duction of  cropa  to  permanent  conservation 
cover  under  an  agreement  are  considered  as 
active  cropping  acres  (also  known  by  such 
titles  as  cropland  acreage  base  or  normal 
crop  acreage)  for  any  Federal  ctMmnodity 
program.  tni''i"*'"g.  but  not  limited  to.  pro- 
duction control  and  adjustment  programs, 
%\\^*.  uses  cropping  history  in  the  operation 
of  tbe  program.  The  diverted  acreage  shall 
be  oouidered  as  part  of  the  base  liistory  for 
as  V«g  as  tbe  permanent  cover  established 
under  tbe  agreement  is  maintained. 

(1)  The  Secretary  shall,  within  60  days 
after  tbe  enactment  of  this  Act,  publish  in 
the  Federal  Register  regulations  implement- 
ing this  Act.  lP«^iiMHng  those  describing  ero- 
sion-prone land. 

(J)  In  carrying  out  tbe  program  authorized 
by  this  Act.  tbe  Secretary  may  use  the 
funds,  faculties,  and  authorities  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporati<m. 

ADOmONAI.  AOTHOBrrr 

Sac.  4.  The  authority  provided  by  this  Act 
ft^^n  be  in  addition  to  and  not  in  place  of 
other  authorittes  available  to  the  Secretary 
and  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  (or  car- 
rying out  aoU  and  water  conservation  pro- 


SracuL  CaoFLun  CoisxavATioii  Proobam— 
Sxsrr  SuiofAKT  or  thk  Majoh  Provuioks 

1.  The  land  eligible  for  the  program  would 
be  restricted  to  Class  me.  IVe.  VI.  Vn,  or 
vm  cropland,  unless  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines, upon  a  demonstration  by  tbe  owner 
or  operator  of  other  land,  tliat  a  serious  soil 
eroaian  problon  exists  on  the  land  or  that 
the  i»««i  is  an  integral  part  of  the  erosion- 
mane  cropland. 

X  Tbe  Secretary  would  enter  into  agree- 
ments lasting  no  more  than  10  years  with 
tbe  participants  of  the  program.  The  partic- 
ipant would  agree  (1)  to  effectuate  a  plan 
for  tbe  cropland:  (2)  to  forfeit  all  rights  to 
further  payments  or  refund  to  the  Secre- 
tary all  payments  if  the  participant  violates 
tbe  agreement  whUe  he  has  control  of  the 
iMMi  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
vlOiattoo  warrants  a  refund  or  termination 
of  tbe  agreement;  (S)  to  forfeit  aU  rights  to 
further  payments  and  to  refund  all  the  pay- 
ments received  if  the  participant  transfers 
his  rights  and  interest  in  the  cropland, 
iwiUiM  the  traiHfcree  agrees  to  assume  all 
oUlgattoas  under  tbe  agreement;  (4)  not  to 
adopt  praetioes  that  would  tend  to  defeat 
tbe  purposes  of  tbe  agreement;  and  (S)  to 
aueb  otber  provisions  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termlDfla  neoeanry. 

>.  Tbe  Secretary  would  agree  to  provide 
^^«iwA»i  irr***"***  and  to  ahare  tbe  cost  of 
carrying  out   the   neoeaaary  conservation 


treatments.  Tbe  portion  of  tbe  cost  to  be 
shared  will  be  that  part  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines to  be  necessary  to  effectuate  the  con- 
servation treatment 

4.  Payments  would  be  made  according  to  a 
formula,  developed  by  the  Secretary.  The 
Secretary,  tai  developtaig  the  formula,  shall 
take  taito  consideration  the  costs  of  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  the  conservation 
treatment  and  the  severity  of  the  erosion 
hasard  involved. 

5.  Payments  would  be  in  cash  or  in-kind 
commodities.  Before  making  payment  by  tai- 
klnd  commodities,  the  Secretary  would  have 
to  determtaie  that  making  the  tai-klnd  pay- 
ment would  not  displace  to  any  significant 
degree  the  usual  mai^etings  of  the  commod- 
ity. 

6.  The  Secretary  would  be  required  to 
make  payments  as  the  agreement  Items  are 
completed,  or  where  appropriate.  In  advance 
of  the  performance  of  the  treatment. 

7.  The  Secretary  will  be  required  to  safe- 
guard the  interests  of  tenants  and  share- 
croppers. 

3.  The  acreage  diverted  from  production 
of  crops  under  this  program  would  be  con- 
sidered as  active  cropping  acres  for  the  pur- 
poses of  any  Federal  commodity  program. 
The  diverted  acreage  will  be  considered  as 
part  of  the  base  history  for  as  long  as  the 
permanent  cover  Is  maintained. 

BIr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Oklahoma  in  cosponsor- 
Ing  this  legislation.  It  is  basically  the 
same  payment  in  kind  or  conservation 
PIK  concept  for  sharing  the  cost  of 
carrying  our  conservation  on  cropland 
acres  as  was  in  the  bill  I  introduced  In 
March.  My  bill  was  designed  to  pro- 
mote conservation  on  all  cropland 
acres  idled  through  an  acreage  reduc- 
tion program.  It  authorized  a  conser- 
vation program  to  work  in  conjimction 
with  any  ongoing  PIK  and  diverted 
acres  program  allowing  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  defray  part  of  the 
cost  through  use  of  surplus  commodi- 
ty stocks  or  cash. 

The  bill  being  introduced  today  is  an 
expansion  of  this  concept.  It  author- 
izes the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
direct  additional  emphasis  to  conserva- 
tion of  those  cropland  soils  which  are 
most  susceptible  to  wind  or  water  ero- 
sion. By  targeting  on  these  acres,  the 
program  is  addressing  the  cropland 
acreage  with  the  highest  soil  loss 
rates.  The  erosion  prone  croplands 
specified  in  this  biU  are  approximately 
30  percent  of  the  total  crop  acreage, 
but  accoimt  for  52  percent  of  the  total 
soil  loss  from  cropland. 

The  Secretary  is  provided  the  per- 
manent authority  to  use  cash  or  com- 
modity to  share  the  cost  of  applying 
appivved  conservation  practices  on 
erosion  prone  croplands.  It  is  intended 
to  complement  ongoing  conservation 
prograoA  like  the  Great  Plains  conser- 
vation program  and  the  agricultural 
conservation  program  at  a  minimum 
outlay  of  appropriated  funds. 

Once  the  owner  or  operator  of  the 
eligible  lands,  assisted  with  technical 
assistance  from  USDA.  decide  what 
conservation  treatment  is  needed  on 


the  cropland,  they  can  enter  Into  a 
long-term  agreement  with  the  Secre- 
tary. This  will  BMure  all  the  consenra- 
tion  work  is  carried  out  and  payment 
in  commodities  or  cash  is  available 
when  the  work  is  completed. 

Several  safeguards  are  Included  and 
I  would  like  to  emphasise  two  which  I 
feel  are  quite  sound.  The  first  one  pro- 
tects the  public  Investment  in  conser- 
vation. A  participant  shall  not  carry 
out  any  farming  or  other  practice 
which  would  tend  to  defeat  the  conser- 
vation purposes  of  the  agreement  he 
has  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
The  second  safeguard  is  the  protec- 
tion of  the  participant's  crop  acreage 
base  for  use  in  future  commodity  pro- 
duction control  programs.  If  the  par- 
ticipant plants  cropland  acreage  to  a 
permanent  conservation  cover  imder 
the  agreement,  they  would  not  lose 
credit  for  this  base.  This  will  help 
offset  the  growing  resistance  many 
conservation  farmers  are  developing 
because  new  commodity  programs 
have  not  given  conservation  credit  for 
cropland  seeded  down  through  a 
USDA  conservation  program.  We 
cannot  afford  this  type  of  disincentive 
to  alienate  our  farmers  who  work  dili- 
gently to  be  good  conservation  farm- 
ers. The  Government's  investment  in 
conservation  will  become  much  more 
effective  and  encourage  the  retention 
of  the  conservation  for  a  much  longer 
period  as  a  result  of  this  safeguard. 

This  bill,  if  enacted,  will  help  pro- 
vide scarce  resources  that  many 
owners  or  operators  often  need  to 
apply  costly  conservation  needed  to  be 
a  true  steward  of  our  land  resource— 
the  Nation's  productivity  base. 

I  believe  the  PIK  program  taking  an 
additional  82  million  crop  acres  out  of 
production  offers  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity to  show  rapid  progress  on  cur- 
tailing the  erosion  problem  on  this 
cropland.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port enactment  of  this  biU. 


By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  Mr.  Gold- 
WATXR)  (for  himself.  Mr.  Psb- 
SLXR,  and  Mr.  HoLLnros): 
S.  999.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  to  provide  for  im- 
proved international  telecommunica- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Sdence,  and 
Transportation. 

nrRBHATIONAL  TILBCOlIlfUiaCATIOm  ACT  OF 
19S3 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  very  pleased  to  introduce  the 
International  Telecommunications  Act 
of  1983.  This  bill  has  as  its  purpose  the 
extension  of  oiu-  procompetitlve  do- 
mestic communications  policies  to  the 
provision  of  international  telecom- 
mimications  services. 

Mr.  President,  even  though  we  at- 
tempt, through  this  legislation,  to 
extend  procompetitiTe  UJ3.  policies 
into  the  International  arma,  the  bill 


reoogniMg  that  both  international 
anvloes  and  the  facilities  by  which 
they  are  delivered  are  provided  JolnUy 
with  foreign  nations.  Hence,  the 
United  States  cannot  unilaterally  de- 
regulate the  provision  of  international 
aervioeg  and  facilities.  As  such,  the  bill 
provides  the  FCC  the  authority  to  de- 
regulate the  provision  of  services  in 
the  context  of  international  comity 
and  the  Joint  ownership  of  intema- 
ti<Hial  f adlitieg. 

The  bin  also  recognizes  the  essential 
role  of  the  International  Telecom- 
munications Satellite  Organization 
(Intelsat)  in  the  provision  of  ^obal 
satellite  telecommunications  services 
and  the  United  States  strong  commit- 
ment to  that  organization. 

With  respect  to  interconnection,  if 
carriers  provide  both  domestic  and 
international  services,  they  mtist  file 
separate  tariffs  for  each,  and  cazmot 
unjustly  discriminate  against  any 
other  carrier  with  respect  to  intercon- 
nection terms  and  conditions. 

Also,  the  bill  sUtes  that  U.S.  policy 
shall  be  to  promote  the  unemcum- 
bered  resale  and  shared  use  of  facul- 
ties. 

This  measure  recognizes  that  carri- 
ers should  be  granted  access  to  monop- 
oly facilities  at  rates  based  on  cost.  It 
anticipates  that  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission  wlU  develop  ap- 
propriate procedures  to  address  the 
issue  of  cost-based  access  to  monopoly 
facilities. 

The  legislation  also  addresses  the 
appropriate  role  of  the  FCC  in  plan- 
ning for  facilities  by  which  interna- 
tional messages  are  transmitted. 

The  bill,  in  seeldng  to  improve  long- 
standing problems  of  a  lack  of  coordi- 
nated policymaldng  in  international 
telecommunications,  establishes  an 
Office  of  the  Spedal  Representative 
(and  Deputy)  for  Telecommunications 
and  Information  with  the  rank  of  Am- 
bassador. It  also  establishes  an  inter- 
national task  force  for  telecommunica- 
tions, mandating  some  concerted  ac- 
tivities among  UJ3.  entities  with  re- 
sponsibility for  international  telecom- 
munications policymaking.  These  pro- 
visions will  take  us  far  in  achieving 
our  goals  in  the  International  telecom- 
munications arenas. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  biU  and 
its  summary  be  printed  in  the  Rboord. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
and    summary    were    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Rbcoro,  as  follows: 
S.9M 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepreaenUMve*   of  the    United   State*   of 
America  in  Congrett  aatembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "International  Tele- 
commtmlcatlons  Act  of  1983". 

mmmos 

Sec.  3.  The  (ingress  hereby  finds  and  de- 
clares that— 

(1)  rapid  advances  in  international  tele- 
communications technologies  are  making 
possible  Increased  competition  among  pro- 


viders of  International  telecommunications 

(3)  eaoDetition  is  a  more  efficient  regula- 
tor than  Ooveinment  of  the  provision  of  di- 
verse international  telecommunications 
aervloes  and.  as  competition  oonttaiues  to  de- 
velop, deregulation  of  international  tele- 
communlcatkms  carriers  and  services  should 
occur. 

(3)  it  Is  essential  to  encourage  the  entry  of 
new  carriers  in  the  offering  of  International 
telerommimlcatlons  services  and  facilities: 
and 

(4)  the  Nation's  international  telecom- 
munications carrien.  facilities,  snd  services 
are  vital  to  meeUng  the  needs  of  national 
defense  and  onergency  preparedness  and  to 
maintaining  the  economic  competitiveness 
and  technological  leaderahip  of  the  United 
Statea. 

TITLE  I— OKNERAL 

PUaPOSBS — FBHXAL  COMMUinCATIOICS  OOUflS- 

siom;  nrrxRif  atiohal  TKLBcounmicATioira 
Sac    101.   The   Communications   Act   of 
1934.  as  amended  (47  D.S.C.  151).  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  Immediately  after  tlUe  V  the 
following  new  title: 

"TITLE  VI— INTERNATIONAL 

TELECOMMtlNICATIONS 

"DxruriTioiis 

"8k.  601.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title, 
unless  the  context  otherwise  requires,  the 
term— 

"(1)  'foreign  or  international  telecom- 
munications', 'foreign  or  international  tele- 
communications service'  means  telecom- 
munications or  transmission  from  or  to  any 
place  in  the  United  States  to  or  from  a  for- 
eign country,  or  between  a  station  In  the 
United  States  and  mobile  sUtion  located 
outside  the  United  States: 

"(3)  'information  service'  means  the  offer- 
ing of  a  capability  for  generatlne,  acquiring, 
storing,  transforming,  processing,  retrieving, 
utilizing,  or  maldng  available  information 
which  may  be  conveyed  via  telecommunica- 
tions, except  that  such  service  does  not  in- 
clude any  use  of  any  such  omablllty  for  the 
management,  control,  or  operation  of  an 
international  telecommunications  system  or 
the  management  of  an  international  tele- 
communications service: 

"(3)  'National  Communications  System' 
means  a  confederation  of  specified  agencies 
and  departments  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  established  to  ensure  the  provision  of 
necessary  telecommunications  to  the  Feder- 
al Oovemment  imder  all  conditions  through 
the  Unking  together  of  the  telecommtmlca- 
tlons  facilities,  components,  and  services  of 
each  specified  agency; 

"(4)  'regulated  telecommunications  serv- 
ice' or  'regulated  service'  means  any  interna- 
tional telecommunications  senrice  designat- 
ed by  the  Commission  pursuant  to  this  Act 
and  which  the  Commission  determines  shall 
be  regulated  pursuant  to  this  Act,  and  any 
International  telecommunications  service  or 
facilities  not  subject  to  effective  competi- 
tion as  determined  by  the  Commission  pur- 
suant to  section  604(b)  of  this  title; 

"(5)  'resale'  means  the  reoffering.  with  or 
without  adding  value,  by  any  person  for  a 
profit  of  any  international  telecommunica- 
tions service  which  has  l>een  obtained  from 
a  carrier. 

"(6)  'sharing*  or  'shared  use'  means  the 
collective  use  of  telecommunications  serv- 
ices or  facilities  with  each  user  paying  the 
telecommunications-related  costs  associated 
with  subscription  to  and  collective  use  of 
the  telecommunications  services  or  facilities 


according  to  its  pro  rata  usage  of  such  serv- 
ices or  faculties; 

"(7)  t»iw«nfniniitit/<^M<>ng'  means  tbe 
transmiaaion.  Iietween  or  among  points  spec- 
ified by  the  user,  of  Informatlfm  of  the 
user's  choosing,  without  change  in  tbe  f  mm 
or  content  of  tbe  information,  by  raeais  of 
electromagnetic  tranamiaslon.  with  or  with- 
out benefit  of  any  dosed  traiMmiaslon 
medium,  including  all  instrumentalities,  fa- 
cilities, apparatus,  and  services  (Including 
the  collection,  storage,  forwarding,  switch- 
ing, and  delivery  of  such  Information)  eaaen- 
tlal  to  such  transmiasioo; 

"(8)  'international  telecommunications 
carrier'  or  'carrier'  means  any  person,  in- 
cluding any  government  or  Independent 
government  entity,  wlilch  offers  any  Inter- 
national telecommunications  service.  A 
person  engaged  in  any  nontelecommunica- 
tions  activities,  in  providing  any  infcwma- 
tlon  service  or  information  software,  in  pro- 
ducing or  marketing  equipment,  or  a  peratm 
engaged  In  broadcasting,  or  in  providing  any 
cable  service,  shall  not.  Insofar  as  such 
person  is  so  engaged,  be  deemed  a  carrier. 
The  shared  use  of  tj»i«Mvw«ti^^mlratiiTrw 
equipment,  facilities  or  services  among  Gov- 
ernment agendes.  or  the  provision  of  tele- 
communications equipment  facilities  or 
services  by  any  Government  agency  to  any 
other  Oovemment  agency,  shall  not  be  suf- 
ficient to  deem  such  Government  agencies 
to  be  a  carrier; 

"(9)  'transmission  facilities'  or  'telecom- 
munications facilities'  means  equipment  (in- 
cluding wire,  cable,  microwave,  satellite,  and 
fiber  optics)  which  transmit  information  by 
electrmnagnetlc  means  or  which  directly 
support  such  transmission,  but  does  not  in- 
clude customer-premise  equipment;  and 

"(10)  'United  States'  means  the  several 
States  and  territoriea.  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  the  possessions  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

"sia: 


OTKMJCr 

"Sk.  603.  (a)  It  Is  the  poUcy  of  the  United 
States  to  rely  wherever  and  whenever  poaai- 
ble  on  marketplace  competition  and  on  tbe 
private  sector  to  provide  international  tele- 
communications services,  and  to  reduce  and 
eliminate  unnecessary  regulations  and  to 
encourage  entry  by  new  carriers  into  the 
international  telecommunications  market- 
place. Ifarketplace  competition  will  result 
in  technological  innovatimi.  operating  effi- 
clendes,  and  availability  of  a  wide  variety  of 
telecommunications  technologies  that  are 
now  or  may  beocHne  available  In  the  future, 
and  will  promote  the  equitable  and  efficient 
use  of  such  technologies  to  provide  Interna- 
tional telecommunications  services.  Where 
effective  competition  does  not  now  exist,  it 
is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  oicour- 
age  the  development  of  such  competition. 
Whenever  the  Commission  finds  it  neces- 
sary to  regulate  international  telecommuni- 
cations services  or  facilities  which  are  not 
subject  to  effective  competition,  such  regu- 
lation shall  be  the  mtiUmiim  needed  to  ac- 
complish the  purposes  of  this  Act  It  shaU 
be  presumed  that  there  are  no  basic  techno- 
logical, operational,  or  economic  factms 
which  would  necessarily  predude  the  provi- 
sion of  any  International  telecommunica- 
tions service  under  conditions  of  competi- 
tion. 

"(b)  The  Congress  recognises  that  tbe  pro- 
vision of  international  t»i*«vimm^inifiitlfins 
services,  and  the  planning,  construction,  and 
ownership  of  international  telecommunica- 
tions facilities,  are  neceaaarUy  Jotait  under- 
takings between  United  States  persons  and 
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mmMoUtlvM  of  numerous  ■omcign  d»- 
tVpM  AooonUngly.  the  intereeU  of  those 
aoferelCB  nattoiiB  aie  to  be  oonaklered  in  the 
iiB|>tanientatlim  ot  Ublted  States  policy. 

"(e)  It  shsU  be  the  poUcy  of  the  United 
States  to  proBBOte,  Indudlnc  throuch  meet- 
tngi  with  forticn  t^l^H«nmiiiiiratinn«  enti- 
tles, the  derefulstlon  Of  the  resale  Or  Shared 
use  of  any  Intenutional   teleoommunlca- 

"(d)  It  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  promote  the  interconnection  of 
lnteraatk»al  tflfttmimiintni^''*"*  facilities 
based  upon  the  cost  of  providing  such  facili- 
ties. 

"AUTBOBITT  OT  THX  COMMISSIOH 

"Saa  003-  (a)  The  Oonuniasion  shall  exer- 
ctae  only  so  much  of  the  powers  conferred 
upon  It  under  this  Act  as  Is  essential  to  the 
purpose*  ot  this  title.  The  Commission  shall 
revise,  reduce,  or  eliminate  any  rule  or  regu- 
lation  prescribed  pursuant  to  this  Act.  and 
exempt  any  person  in  whole  or  in  part  from 
the  requirements  of  this  Act  with  respect  to 
any  intanatkmal  telecommunications  serv- 
ice or  any  carrio'  operating  in  any  market 
or  a  geographic  area  as  omipetltlon  devel- 
ops unless  such  revision,  reduction,  or  elimi- 
nation thereof  may  result  In  a  significant 
adverse  impact  upon  the  national  defense 
and  security  ot  emergency  preparedness  or 
upon  the  economic  competitiveness  and  via- 
bOtty  of  United  States  suppliers  of  telecom- 
munications equipment  and  international 
trlfTitmmimifatl"'^  services  relative  to  com- 
peting foreign  suppliers  and  their  United 
States  affiliates. 

"(b)  The  Commission  shall  have  continu- 
ing authority  over  the  provision  of  regulat- 
ed tnternattonal  telecommunications  serv- 
ice. 

"CLASsmcAnoR  or  sxsvicbs 
"Sic.  604.  (a)  Not  later  than  30  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  the  Com- 
missicm  shall  identify,  and  cause  to  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register,  a  list  of  those 
international  telecommunications  services 
which  are  regulated  by  the  Ctemmission  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title. 

"(bXl)  The  Commission  may  classify  or 
reclassify  as  a  regulated  international  tele- 
communications service  any  international 
telecommunications  services  or  facilities 
where  it  determines  after  a  hearing  that— 

"(A)  such  services  or  facilities  are  not  sub- 
ject to  effective  competition; 

"(B)  Federal  regulation  of  such  services  is 
required  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this 
title;  and 

"(C)  the  benefits  of  such  regulation  out- 
weigh the  costs. 

"(3)  In  wUng  such  a  determination 
under  paragraph  (1)  the  Commission  shall 
consider— 

"(A)  the  number  and  slse  of  imafflliated 
providers  of  service  or  facilities; 

"(B)  the  extent  to  which  service  or  facili- 
ties are  available  from  unaffiliated  provid- 
ers in  the  relevant  geographic  area  or 
market; 

"(C)  the  ability  of  such  unaffiliated  pro- 
viders to  make  such  service  or  facilities 
readily  available  at  comparable  rates,  terms. 
and  conditions; 

"(D)  whether  the  service  of  facilities  are 
neoeaaary  to  the. Nation  during  a  state  of 
public  perO  or  disaster  or  other  national 
emergeocy; 

"(C)  the  extent  to  which  United  States 
canters  are  accorded  fair  access  to  or  Inter- 
iVTTni'^*^"  in  foreign  markets  in  the  provi- 
sion of  international  telecommunications 
astvlee  or  facOltlea:  and 
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"(P)  other  indicators  of  the  extent  of  oom- 
peUtion. 

"nuufsinoiiAL  paovisiom  or  cxktaih 


"Sic  605.  (a)  Each  international  telecom- 
munications service  which  is  being  provided 
under  tariff  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  title  shall  continue  to  be  provided 
under  tariff  for  a  period  of  not  less  that  1 
year  ttata  such  date. 

"(b)  Not  later  than  1  year  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  title,  the  Commission 
shall  determine,  after  an  expedited  hearing 
in  which  any  Interested  party  may  Join, 
wtiich  of  the  International  telecommunica- 
tions services  described  In  subsection  604(a) 
must  continue  to  be  regulated  pursuant  to 
subsection  604(bKl). 

"(cKl)  Any  international  telecommunica- 
tions service  for  which  the  Commission  fails 
to  make  the  determination  specified  in  sec- 
tion 604(b)  shall  be  deregulated. 

"(2)  Upon  its  own  motion,  or  upon  peti- 
tion, the  Commission  shall  revise  at  least 
once  every  2  years  any  determination  that 
any  International  telecommunications  serv- 
ice Is  to  be  regulated  pursuant  to  section 
604(b).  Upon  making  a  determination  that  a 
service  Is  subject  to  effective  competition, 
the  Commission  shall  deregulate  such  serv- 
ice. 

"nrmcomrecnoif 
"Sic.  606.  (a)  In  addition  to  that  intercon- 
nection required  under  section  600(a),  every 
international  telecommunications  carrier— 

"(1)  shall,  if  a  reasonable  request  Is  made, 
establish  Interconnection  of  its  regulated 
service  or  facilities— 
"(A)  with  any  telecommunications  carrier; 
"(B)  with  any  telecommunications  facility 
or  private  or  Oovernment  telecommunica- 
tions system;  and 

"(C)  with  any  customer  premise  equip- 
ment which  Is  owned  or  leased  by  a  custom- 
er of  such  carrier, 

"(2)  may  not  discriminate  in  an  unreason- 
able or  unjust  manner  with  respect  to  the 
charges,  terms,  and  conditions  for  intercon- 
nection of  its  regulated  service  or  facilities: 
and 

"(3)  such  charges,  terms  or  conditions  for 
interconnection  shall  be  based  on  cost  of 
such  services  or  facilities  provided  for  such 
Interconnection. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (aXlXA). 
the  Commission  shall  require  that— 

"(1)  if  any  telecommiinlcations  carrier  en- 
gages both  In  the  offering  for  hire  of  inter- 
national telecommunications  services  and  in 
the  offering  for  hire  of  domestic  communi- 
cations services,  then  such  telecommunica- 
tions carrier  shaU  be  treated  as  a  separate 
domestic  telecommunications  carrier  and  a 
separate  international  telecommunications 
carrier  for  purposes  of  administering  inter- 
connection requirements; 

"(2)  in  any  case  where  such  separate  do- 
mestic telecommunications  carrier  furnishes 
interconnection  to  such  separate  interna- 
tional telecommunications  carrier,  any 
interconnection  which  such  separate  domes- 
tic telecommunications  carrier  furnishes  to 
other  international  telecommunications  car- 
riers shall  be  (A)  equal  in  type  and  quality; 
and  (B)  made  available  at  the  same  rates 
and  upon  the  same  terms  and  conditions; 
and 

"(3)  In  any  case  In  which  such  separate 
international  telecommunications  carrier 
furnishes  interconnection  to  such  separate 
domestic  telecommunications  carrier,  any 
interconnection  which  such  separate  inter- 
national   telecommunications    carrier    fur- 


nishes to  other  domestic  tetocommunlcar 
tioDs  carriers  shall  be  (A)  equal  in  type  and 
quality;  and  (B)  made  available  at  the  same 
rates  and  upon  the  same  terms  and  condi- 
tions. 

"(c)  Any  person  who  violates  any  provi- 
sion of  this  section  or  any  rule  or  ordtf  pro- 
mulgated thereunder  shaU  be  liable  to  the 
United  States  for  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$260,000  in  an  action  commenced  by  the  At- 
torney Oeneral. 

"CAixm  ootrnucTS 

"Sk.  607.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  have 
authority  to  vacate  or  require  modification, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  any  contract,  agree- 
ment, or  arrangement  entered  into  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  title  between  or 
among  United  SUtes  carriers  related  to  any 
regulated  international  telecommunications 
service  fUed  with  the  Commission  under 
this  Act.  if  the  Commission  determines  that 
such  contract,  agreement,  or  arrangement  is 
not  consistent  with  this  Act.  or  such  con- 
tract, agreement,  or  arrangement  unjustly 
or  unreasonably  discriminates  against  any 
carrier. 

"(b)  The  Commission  shall  have  authority 
to  declare  any  contract,  agreement  or  ar- 
rangement, or  any  portion  thereof,  or  any 
practice  or  act  required  thereby,  between 
United  States  and  foreign  carriers  related  to 
any  regulated  International  telecommunica- 
tions service  filed  with  the  Commission 
under  this  Act,  to  be  unlawful  if  the  Com- 
mission determines  that  such  contract, 
agreement,  arrangement,  or  any  portion 
thereof,  or  such  practice  or  act  violates  any 
provision  of  this  Act. 

"urriRMATIONAL  TXLICOIIIfUin<»TIOira 
PACILiTUS 

"Sec.  608.  (aXl)  The  Commission  may 
assess  United  States  carriers'  proposals  for 
the  construction  and  utilization  of  interna- 
tional telecommunications  facilities. 

"(2)  In  amtfawing  United  States  carriers' 
proposals,  the  Commission  shall  consult 
with  affected  United  States  carriers,  includ- 
ing persons  seeking  to  [>artlcipate  in  owner- 
ship and  operation  of  international  telecom- 
munications facillUes.  and  appropriate  Fed- 
eral agencies. 

"(b)  The  Commission  or  any  Commission- 
ers may  meet  with  representatives  of  for- 
eign telecommunications  entities  to  ex- 
change information,  except  that— 

"(1)  proper  notice  shall  be  given  to  all  in- 
terested parties  prior  to  any  such  meeting 
and  such  parties  shall  be  given  an  opportu- 
nity to  comment  on  the  subjects  to  be  dls- 
cuned; 

"(2)  to  the  maTimiim  extent  feasible  any 
meetings  with  such  representatives  shall  be 
public,  and  a  report  of  such  proceedings 
shall  be  made  part  of  the  public  record;  and 

"(3)  any  data  the  Commission  obtained 
during  such  meetings  and  used  by  the  Com- 
mission must  be  made  available  to  the 
public.  In  any  such  decision,  the  Commis- 
sion must  explain  the  manner  in  which  such 
data  was  used. 

"(c)  It  shall  not  be  unlawful  for  United 
SUtes  carriers  Jointly  to  meet  together  or 
with  foreign  telecommunications  entities 
for  the  purposes  of  planning  or  agreeing  to 
international  facilities  plans  developed  pur- 
suant to  this  section:  Provided,  however. 
That  this  subsection  shall  not  exempt  any 
carrier  from  the  provisions  of  the  antltnist 
laws  for  any  action  taken  by  such  carrier 
which  Is  a  violation  of  such  laws  when  taken 
by  a  single  carrier. 


"AmiCABILITT  or  XRU 


"SW.  600.  The  pnnrtaianB  of  this  title  shall 
be  appMcahle  only  to  Inteniattanal  teleoom- 
mimlratlons  anryloea.  Except  to  the  extent 
otherwise  provided  In  this  title  and  by  the 
Intematianal  Ttei«i«n«»niMmt<^»«««.«  Act  of 
IMS.  the  provlalona  of  this  Act  which,  im- 
mediately prior  to  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  International  Teleooomiunlca- 
tkms  Act  of  1962.  were  applicable  to  Inter- 
national telecnmmnnlcatlons  services,  in- 
cluding fadlltlea  used  In  0(mnecti(m  there- 
with, shall  continue  to  be  applicable  to  such 
services  and  facilities.". 

TTITJ:  n— INTERNATIONAL 

TEUXX>10CUNICATIONS 

naaKtTtaM 

SK.  201.  This  UUe  may  be  dted  as  the 
"International  Telecommunications  and  In- 
formation C^xwdlnation  Act  of  1982". 

mmoros  AHD  ruarosx 
Sbc.  202.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  United  States  telecommunications 
and  information  industries  make  an  impor- 
tant contribution  to  lnternatl<Hial  commerce 
and  are  vital  to  the  economy,  national  de- 
fense, security,  and  emergency  preparedness 
of  the  United  States; 

(2)  although  many  governments  of  the 
world  have  reoognlaed  the  strategic  impor- 
tance of  their  telecommunications  and  in- 
formation industries  and  have  developed 
policies  to  promote  those  industries,  the 
United  States  has  no  coordinated  interna- 
tional telecommunications  and  information 
policies; 

(3)  the  authority  and  responsibility  to  de- 
velop such  policies  is  divided  among  Federal 
agencies  on  a  conflicting  and  often  confus- 
ing basis;  and 

(4)  the  United  States  must  have  an  effec- 
tive mechanism  for  the  development  of  tele- 
communications and  information  policies. 
The  mechanism  must  coordinate  within  the 
Federal  Oovernment  and  between  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  and  the  private  sector. 

(b)  The  (ingress  declares  that  it  is  the 
policy  of  the  United  States— 

(1)  to  maintain  and  promote  a  viable, 
strong,  and  technologically  competitive  tele- 
communications industry; 

(2)  to  enooiuage  and  assist  the  competi- 
tive provision  of  telecommunications  and  in- 
formation goods  and  services  in  internation- 
al commerce; 

(3)  to  ensure  the  preservation  and  en- 
hancement of  the  principles  of  the  free  flow 
of  telecommunications  services  and  informa- 
tion throughout  the  world; 

(4)  to  ensure  the  existence  of  effective 
non-political  international  telecommunica- 
tions organisations  and  other  entities; 

(6)  to  ensure  the  equitable  treatment  of 
United  States  and  foreign  enterprises  in  all 
international  markets  of  telecommunica- 
tions and  information  goods  and  services; 
and 

(6)  to  ensure  the  effective  coordination 
and  representation  of  United  SUtes  inter- 
esU  in  international  forums. 

omat  OP  TBI  sraciAL  upusbitativk  por 

TILKX>IIlfUinCATIOIfS  AITD  IHrOIMATIOH 

Sk.  303.  (a)  lliere  is  established  within 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  the 
Office  of  the  Special  RepresenUtive  for 
Teleocmununlcations  and  Information  (here- 
inafter in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
"Office"). 

(bXl)  The  Office  shaU  be  headed  by  the 
Spedal  RepresenUtive  for  Telecommunica- 
tions and  Information  who  shall  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 


and  oouent  of  the  Senate.  Any  nomination 
of  the  Spedal  RepreMntatlve  for  Telecom- 
munications and  Information  submitted  to 
the  Senate  for  ocmflrmation,  and  referred  to 
a  committee.  shaU  be  referred  to  the  Cam- 
mlttee  on  Commerce.  Sdence  and  Tranmor- 
tatlon.  The  ^>eclal  Representative  for  Tele- 
communications and  Information  shall  hold 
office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President  and 
ShaU  have  the  rank  of  Ambassador. 

(2)  There  shall  be  in  the  Office  a  Deputy 
Spedal  Representative  for  Telecommunica- 
tions and  Information  who  shall  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
azid  omaent  of  the  Senate.  Any  nomination 
of  a  Deputy  Spedal  Representative  submit- 
ted to  the  Senate  for  confirmation,  and  re- 
ferred to  a  committee,  shall  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science  and 
TransporUtlon.  The  Deputy  Special  Repre- 
sentative for  Telecommunications  and  In- 
formation shall  hold  office  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  President 

(3)  The  Special  Representative  for  Tele- 
communications and  Inf  onnation  shall— 

(A)  be  the  chief  represenUtive  of  the 
United  SUtes  at  international  telecommuni- 
cations and  information  conferences; 

(B)  advise  the  President  and  Congress 
with  respect  to  international  telecommuni- 
cations and  information  policies  and  shall 
coordinate  executive  bnmch  development  of 
suchpolldes; 

(C)  be  responsible  for  making  reporte  to 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  matter  set 
forth  in  subparagr^hs  (A)  and  (B): 

(D)  be  chairman  of  the  task  force  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  section  204  of  this  Act; 
and 

(E)  be  responsible  for  such  other  func- 
tions as  the  President  may  direct. 

(4)  The  Deputy  Special  RepresenUtive  for 
Telecommunications  and  Information  shall 
have  as  lU  principal  function  the  coordina- 
tion of  telecommunications  and  information 
policymaking  in  the  executive  branch  as  the 
Spedal  RepresenUtive  for  Trade  Negotia- 
tions may  direct. 

(c)  The  Special  RepresenUtive  for  Tele- 
communications and  Information  may,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  his  functions 
under  this  section— 

(1)  subject  to  the  dvil  service  and  classifi- 
cation laws,  select,  appoint,  employ,  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  such  officers  and  em- 
ployees as  are  necessary  and  prescribe  their 
authority  and  duties: 

(2)  employ  experts  and  consultants  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  3109  of  title  5,  United 
SUtes  Code,  and  compensate  individuals  so 
employed  for  each  day  (Induding  ■  travel- 
time)  at  rates  not  in  excess  of  the  maximum 
rate  of  pay  for  grade  OS- 18  as  provided  in 
section  5332  of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code, 
and  while  such  experts  and  consultants  are 
so  serving  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
place  of  business,  to  pay  such  employees 
travel  expenses  and  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence at  rates  authorized  by  section  5703 
of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code,  for  persons  in 
Oovernment  service  employed  intermittent- 
ly: 

(3)  promulgate  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  func- 
tions vested  in  the  Office; 

(4)  utilize,  with  their  consent,  the  services, 
personnel,  and  facilities  of  other  Federal 
agendes;and 

(5)  enter  into  and  perform  such  contracU, 
leases,  cooperative  agreemente,  or  other 
transactions  as  may  be  necessary  In  the  con- 
duct of  the  work  of  the  Office  and  on  such 
terms  as  the  Special  RepresenUtive  for 
Telecommunications  and  Information  may 


deem  appropriate,  with  any  agency  or  In- 
strumentality of  the  United  States,  or  with 
any  puUlc  or  private  person,  firm,  associa- 
tion, corporatkm.  or  institution. 

(d)  The  ^>ecial  Rqn«sentative  for  Tele- 
communicatkms  and  Inf  (Hmati<m  shall,  to 
the  extent  he  deems  it  necessary  for  the 
proper  administration  and  execution  of  the 
trade  agreemente  programs  of  the  United 
States,  draw  upon  the  resources  of  the  De- 
partment of  SUte,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, the  International  CommunlcatiraM 
Agency,  and  the  United  States  Trade  Repre- 
sentative, and  consult  with  Federal  agencies 
in  connection  with  the  performance  of  his 
functions. 

(e)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Office  of  Special  Representative 
for  Telecommunications  and  Information 
such  amounU  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  Ito  functions  for 
fiscal  year  1083  and  each  fiscal  year  thereaf- 
ter, any  part  of  which  is  within  the  5-year 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
TDKaX,  of  this  Act. 

BTABUsmaan  op  thx  task  roacx 
Sic.  204.  (a)  There  is  established  in  the 
executive  branch  an  International  Telecom- 
munications and  Information  Task  Force 
(hereinafter  in  this  title  referred  to  ss  the 
"Task  Force").  The  Task  Force  shall  be  the 
principal  coordinating  body  for  the  develop- 
ment of  United  States  telecommunications 
and  information  polldes. 

(b)  The  membership  of  the  Task  Force 
shall  consist  of — 

(1)  the  Special  Representative  for  Tele- 
communications and  Information:  the 
D^uty  Special  Representative  for  Telecom- 
munications and  Information;  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  the  Secretary  of  SUte.  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Attorney  General, 
the  United  SUtes  Trade  RepresentaUve.  the 
(Chairman  of  the  Federal  C(»nmunications 
Commission,  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  SUte  for  Transportation  and  Tele- 
communications Affairs,  and  the  Director  of 
the  International  (Communications  Agency; 
and 

(2)  the  members  of  the  Task  Force  desig- 
nated in  paragraph  (1)  may  appoint  a  repre- 
senUtive to  serve  in  their  place.  The  repre- 
sentative shall  be  an  official  of  a  rank  no 
lower  than  that  of  Assistant  Secretary  or  ite 
sUtutory  equivalent.  In  the  case  of  the  Fed- 
eral (Communications  Commission,  the 
(Chairman  may  designate  another  Commis- 
sioner and  the  Director  of  the  International 
Communications  Agency  may  designate  the 
Deputy  Director  of  that  agency.  In  the 
event  that  the  Secretary  of  (Commerce  des- 
ignates a  represenUtive,  it  shall  be  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Teleonnmunications 
and  Information. 

(c)  The  Chairman  of  the  Task  Force  shall 
be  the  Special  Representative  for  Telecom- 
munications and  Infonnation. 

(d)  Whenever  the  Task  Force  considers 
matters  that  affect  the  interests  of  Federal 
agendes  not  represented  on  the  Task  Force, 
the  Special  Representative  may  invite  the 
heads  of  such  sgendes  to  designate  repre- 
senUtives  to  partldpate  in  the  relevant  de- 
liberations of  the  Tiisk  Force. 

(e)  Members  of  the  Task  Force  shall  serve 
without  additional  compensaticm.  but  shall 
be  reimbursed  for  actual  and  necessary  ex- 
penses, induding  travel  expenses,  incurred 
by  them  in  carrying  out  the  duties  of  the 
Task  Force. 

(f)  The  Task  Force  shall  terminate  upon 
the  expiration  of  the  36-month  period  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
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Utie.  except  that  Um  President  m&y,  at  any 
^im«»  durliic  the  ft-month  period  preceding 
the  ezpiratlan  of  the  term  of  autborlty  of 
the  Tuk  Voroe.  extend  the  exletenee  of  the 
TtA  Vono  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  3 
yeui.  Any  extcorion  ihaD  be  made  by  Exec- 
utive ofitar.  If  the  Prcaldent  chooses  not  to 
extend  the  Task  Vteoe.  he  shall,  by  Execu- 
tive order.  aaslKn  the  responsibilities  and  au- 
thotttles  of  the  Task  Force  to  one  depart- 
ment or  agency. 

POWBS  or  1HB  TASK  rOKCB 

Sac.  M6.  (a)  The  Task  Force  shall  assist 
the  Spedal  Representative  in  the  develop- 
ment of  consistent  and  comprehensive 
United  States  international  telecommunica- 
tions "«rf  information  policies  and  shall 
idviae  the  President  with  respect  to  those 
policies.  In  order  to  avoid  duplicative  and 
confUcttng  policies  among  Federal  agencies, 
and  to  assure  the  greatest  possible  coopera- 
tion among  such  agencies,  the  Task  Force 
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(1)  recommend  to  the  Special  Representa- 
tive procedures  for  coordinating  the  policies 
of  all  Federal  agoides  involved  in  interna- 
tional telecommunications  and  information; 
and 

(2)  review  all  significant  policy  determina- 
tiau  of  Federal  agencies,  and  aU  proposed 
statements  of  United  States  policy  by  such 
agmdes.  relating  to  international  telecom- 
munications and  information,  and  approve, 
disapprove,  or  modify  any  such  policy,  de- 
termination, or  proposed  statement  where 
necessary:  and 

(3)  conduct  a  omnprehenslve  study  of  the 
feasibility  and  desirability  of  altenuttives  to 
the  International  Telecommunications 
Unions  (ITU),  and  assess  the  alternatives 
which  are  reasonably  available.  The  results 
of  such  study  shall  be  reported  to  the  Con- 
gress within  the  180  day  period  foUowing 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
The  Task  Force  shall  make  recommenda- 
tions to  appropriate  Federal  agencies  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  findings  of  this  review. 
Those  recommendations  shall  also  be  pro- 
vided to  the  President  and  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Congress. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (aX2) 
shall  not  apply  to  any  action  or  determina- 
tion of  an  independent  regiUatory  agency 
made  pursuant  to  the  rulemaking  or  adjudi- 
catory procedures  set  forth  in  section  553, 
554.  556.  or  5S7  of  title  5.  United  SUtes 
Code,  or  pursuant  to  comparable  statutory 
rulemaking  or  adjudicatory  procedures. 

(c)  The  Task  Force  shall  make  recommen- 
dations and  reports  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  on  a  regular  basis. 

TXAKsm  or  ruHcnons 
8k.  2M.  (a)  All  functions  vested  in  the 
Secretary  of  State  by  section  5-201  of  Exec- 
utive Order  1204«  of  March  27.  1978,  to  the 
extent  that  they  relate  to  the  determination 
of  policies  and  positions,  are  transferred  to 
the  Office  of  the  Special  Representative  for 
X»i«»«wwmimi^^*""*  and  Information. 

(b)  AU  functions  vested  in  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  by  section  2-404  of  Executive 
Order  13046  of  March  27,  1978.  to  the 
extent  that  they  relate  to  the  determination 
and  coordination  of  plans  and  policies,  and. 
to  the  extent  its  provisions  relate  to  interna- 
tional t^lfTommunlfatiffnt  and  information, 
by  section  2-401  of  Executive  Order  12046  of 
March  37.  1978.  are  transferred  to  the  Spe- 
cial Representative  for  Telecommunications 
and  Information. 

(c)  All  functions  vested  in  the  Director  of 
the  International  Commnnlcations  Agency 
by  section  6  of  Executive  Order  12048  of 


Bfarch  27.  1978.  to  the  extent  that  ito  provi- 
sions relate  to  responsibility  for  advising  the 
President,  are  transferred  to  the  Task 
Force. 

AomHisTKATrvs  powns 
Sk.  307.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  its  functions  under  this  Act,  the  Task 
Force  may- 
CD  utilize  those  services,  personnel,  and 
facilities  of  the  Department  of  State,  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  the  Internation- 
al Communications  Agency,  and  the  United 
SUtes  Trade  RepresenUtive,  that  are  used 
for  international  telecommimicatlons  and 
information  activities: 

(2)  utilize,  with  their  consent,  the  services, 
persoimel,  and  facilities  of  any  other  Feder- 
al agency;  and 

(3)  accept  voluntary  and  uncompensated 
services,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  3679(b)  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31 
U.S.C.  665(b)). 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the 
Secretary  of  SUte  shall  designate  such  em- 
ployees as  are  necessary  to  serve  as  staff  to 
the  Task  Force.  The  Special  Representative 
for  Telecommunications  and  Information 
shall  designate  a  director  for  the  staff  of 
the  Task  Force. 

AOVISORT  comaTRB 

Sxc.  208.  (a)  The  Task  Force  shall  estab- 
lish an  Advisory  Committee  on  Internation- 
al Telecommunications  and  Information 
(hereinafter  In  this  title  referred  to  as  the 
"Committee")  to  provide  overall  policy 
advice  to  the  Task  Force  with  respect  to  the 
functions  of  the  Task  Force.  The  Commit- 
tee shall  be  composed  of  not  more  than  30 
individuals  and  shall  include  representatives 
of  labor,  manufacturers  of  telecommimica- 
tlons, information,  data  processing  eguip- 
ment.  other  affected  manufacturers,  provid- 
ers of  telecommunications,  information,  and 
data  processing  services,  other  affected  serv- 
ice industries,  financial  institutions.  Journal- 
ists, broadcasters,  consumer  interests,  the 
legal  profession,  users  of  telecommunica- 
tions services  and  equipment,  and  small 
business. 

(b)  The  members  of  the  Conunittee  shaU 
designate  a  Chairman  and  a  Vice  Chairman, 
who  shall  preside  at  meetings  in  the  absence 
of  the  Chairman. 

(c)  The  Committee  shall  meet  at  the  call 
of  the  Chairman  to  provide  policy  advice, 
technical  advice  and  Information,  and 
advice  on  other  factors  relevant  to  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Task  Force.  A  meeting  of  the 
Committee  shall  be  held  at  least  once  each 
calendar  quarter. 

(d)  The  Task  Force  shall,  before  approv- 
ing imder  this  Act  any  statement  of  new 
United  States  policy  relating  to  Internation- 
al telecommunications  and  information, 
consult  with  the  Committee  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  the  views  of  the  Committee  on 
the  effect  of  the  proposed  submission  on 
the  social  and  economic  interests  of  the 
United  States. 

(e)  The  Task  Force  shall  make  available  to 
the  Committee  such  staff,  information,  per- 
sonnel, and  administrative  services  and  as- 
sistance as  may  reasonably  be  required  to 
carry  out  the  activities  of  the  Committee. 

(f )  The  Task  Force  shall  adopt  procedures 
for  consulting  with  and  obtaining  informa- 
tion and  advice  from  the  Committee  on  a 
continuing  and  timely  basis.  Such  consulta- 
tion shall  include  the  provision  of  informa- 
tion to  the  Committee  as  to  (1)  significant 
Issues  and  developments,  and  (2)  overall  ob- 
jectives and  positions  of  the  United  SUtes 
with  respect  to  the  development  of  telecom- 


munications and  Information  pedicles.  The 
Task  Force  shall  not  be  bound  by  tlM  advice 
or  recommendations  of  the  Committee  but 
the  Task  Force  shall  Inform  the  Committee 
of  faOures  to  accept  such  advice  or  recom- 
mendations. The  Task  Force  shall  submit  an 
annual  report  to  the  appropriate  oommlt- 
tees  of  the  Congress  on  consultations  with 
the  Committee,  issues  involved  in  such  oon- 
sulUtions.  and  the  reasons  for  not  accepting 
any  advice  or  recommeiulatlons  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

TITLE  m— MISCELLANEOUS 

TXAHSmOR  OP  OOMMISSIOlf  AnTHOKITr 

Sk.  301.  AU  orders,  determinations,  rules, 
regulations,  permits,  contracts,  certificates, 
and  privUeges.  which,  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  titles  II  and  III  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934.  as  amended— 

(1)  have  been  issued,  made,  granted,  or  al- 
lowed to  become  effective  by  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission:  and 

(2)  were  hi  effect  prior  to  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

shaU  continue  in  effect  according  to  their 
terms  untU  modified,  terminated,  supersed- 
ed, set  aside,  or  repiealed  by  the  Commis- 
sion, by  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction, 
or  by  operation  of  law. 

nrrxRiiATioiiAL  TKLKomnnncATiom 
Sk.  302.  The  provisions  of  this  Act.  and 
the  amendments  made  thereby,  shaU  apply 
only  to  the  provision  of  international  tele- 
communications services  or  faclUties.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term— 

(1)  "international  telecommunications 
services"  shaU  have  the  same  meaning  as 
that  provided  in  section  601(1)  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934,  and 

(2)  "international  telecommunicatioiu  fa- 
culties" means  those  facilities  intended  for 
the  provision  of  international  telecommuni- 
cations. 

□rmuf  ATiOHAL  KOHomc  coMPrnnoR 
Sk.  303.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  is 
authorized  to  coUect  information  on  the 
competitiveness  of  United  SUtes  suppUers 
of  telecommimicatlons  equipment  and  serv- 
ices, foreign  direct  investment  in  the  United 
SUtes  telecommunications  industry,  foreign 
laws  and  administrative  controls  on  access 
of  United  States  persons  to  foreign  markets, 
the  degree  of  equiUble  access  to  foreign 
markets  by  United  SUtes  persons.  United 
SUtes  share  of  global  markets,  and  such 
other  information  as  the  Secretary  deems 
necessary,  and  shaU  report  any  findings  to 
the  Congress  on  a  periodic  basis. 

counnncAnom  satsluti  act  or  issa 
Sk.  304.  (a)  Section  102(d)  of  the  Commu- 
nications Satellite  Act  of  1962  Is  amended  to 
read  as  f oUows: 

"(d)  It  is  not  the  intent  of  Congress  by 
this  Act  to  preclude  the  use  of  the  commu- 
nications sateUite  system  for  domestic  com- 
munication services  where  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  nor  to  preclude 
the  creation  of  additional  domestic  and 
international  communications  sateUite  sys- 
tems, if  required  to  meet  unique  governmen- 
tal needs  or  if  otherwise  required  in  the  na- 
tional interest  or  if  such  other  communica- 
tions sateUite  systems  wiU  otherwise  serve 
the  public  Interest,  convenience  and  necessi- 
ty.". 

(b)  Paragraph  (8)  of  subsection  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 201  of  the  Communications  SateUite 
Act  of  1962.  as  amended  (47  UAC. 
721(cK8)),  is  repealed. 

(c)  Section  301  of  the  Communications 
SateUite  Act  of  1963.  as  amended  (47  XJJ&.C. 


731).  is  amended  by  detetinc  no  the  District 
of  OnhimWa  Bwalness  Owporation  Act"  and 
Insertlac  tn  Ilea  thereof  "to  the  laws  govern- 
ing oocporattons  tn  the  jurisdietian  within 
the  united  States  In  wliich  it  Is  Ineorporat- 

(d)  Sectioo  MtMa)  of  the  Communications 
Satellite  Act  of  1968.  as  amended  (47  UAC. 
TSKa)).  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  oorporation  shaU  have  a  board  of 
directors  wlio  shaU  be  elected  M»»»ii«"y  by 
tlie  stockholders.  AU  board  members  shaU 
be  dttens  of  the  United  States,  and  one 
board  member  shaO  be  elected  ■wwn^iiy  by 
the  board  to  serve  as  chairman:  Provided, 
howtner.  That  effective  1  year  after  this  Act 
takes  effect  no  directon  Incumbent  shaU  be 
eligible  to  hold  office  as  members  of  the 
board  unless  elected  In  accordance  with  this 
section.  The  articles  of  incorporation  of  the 
corporation  sliaU  provide  for  cumulative 
voting  and.  In  the  manner  prescribed  by  the 
laws  governing  corporations  In  the  jurisdic- 
tion In  which  the  oorporation  is  Incorporat- 
ed, may  be  amended,  altered,  changed,  or  re- 
pealed by  a  vote  of  the  outstanding  shares 
of  the  voting  capital  stock  of  the  corpora- 
tion owned  by  stockholders  who  are  commu- 
nications common  carriers  and  by  stock- 
holders who  are  not  communications 
cnnmon  carriers,  voting  together,  if  such 
vote  compUes  with  aU  other  requirements  of 
this  chapter  and  of  the  articles  of  Incorpora- 
tion of  the  corporation  with  revect  to  the 
amendment,  alteration,  change,  or  repeal  of 
such  articles.  The  corporation  may  adopt 
such  bylaws  as  shall,  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  the  law  of  any  State  or  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  provide  for  the  contin- 
ued abUity  of  the  board  to  transact  business 
under  such  drcumstanoes  of  national  oner- 
gency  as  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
or  the  officer  designated  by  him,  may  deter- 
mine, after  February  18,  1969,  would  not 
permit  a  prompt  meeting  of  a  majority  of 
the  board  to  transact  business.". 

(e>  Section  304(a>  of  the  C(Hnmunicatlons 
SateUite  Act  of  1962.  as  amended  (47  U.S.C. 
734(a)).  is  amended  by  inserting  immediate- 
ly before  "without"  the  foUowing:  "with 
or". 

(f )  Section  304(e)  of  the  Communications 
SateUite  Act  of  1962,  as  ammded  (47  VS.C. 
734(e)).  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(e)  Any  record  holder  of  the  stock  of  the 
corporation,  without  regard  to  the  percent- 
age of  stoiA  so  held.  shaU  have  the  right  to 
examine.  In  person,  or  by  agent  or  attorney, 
at  any  reasonable  time  or  times,  for  any 
proper  purpose,  the  corporation's  record  of 
shareholders  and  to  make  extracto  there- 
from.". 

(g)  Section  S0S(l^)  of  the  Communications 
SateUite  Act  of  1962  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(6)  to  provide  International  services  di- 
rectly to  the  public.  Provided,  however. 
That  the  Commission  shaU  have  the  author- 
ity to  require  Uiat  such  common  carrier 
sCTVioes  be  provided  by  a  fully  separate  cor- 
porate subsidiary  of  the  corporation  if  the 
Commission  determines  such  action  is  re- 
quired by  the  public  Interest,  convenience 
and  necessity.". 

(h)  Section  305(c)  of  the  Communications 
SateUite  Act  of  1963,  as  amended  (47  U.S.C. 
7S8(c)),  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  To  carry  out  the  foregoing  purposes, 
the  omporation  shaU  have  the  usual  powers 
oonfenfed  upon  a  stock  oorporation  by  the 
laws  of  the  jurisdiction  In  which  It  Is  incor- 
porated.". 

(1)  Section  301(cK7)  of  the  Cranmunica- 
tkns  SateUite  Act  of  1963  is  amended  to 
read: 


"(7)  grant  appropriate  authorisation  for 
the  ooostruction  and  operation  of  each  sat- 
eUite terminal  station  to:  the  oorporatimi: 
one  or  mine  authorlMd  carrters:  the  corpo- 
ration and  one  or  more  such  carrlerB  jotaiUy; 
or  to  persons  other  than  tlie  corporation  or 
authorised  carriers,  as  wlU  best  serve  the 
public  Interest,  convenience  and  necessity;". 

(j)  Section  103  of  the  Cmnmunicatlons 
SateUite  Act  of  1962  (47  U.S.C.  702)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (9): 

(3)  by  striUng  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (10)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
":  and":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(11)  the  terms  'authorized  user'  and  'au- 
thorized entity*  mean  a  user  or  entity,  other 
than  an  authorized  carrier,  which  has  been 
authorized  by  the  Commission  to  obtain 
channeb  of  communications  in  the  commu- 
nications sateUite  directly  from  the  corpora- 
tion.". 

(k)  Section  201(c)  of  the  Communications 
SateUite  Act  of  1962  (47  UJ3.C.  721(c))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  strilcing  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (10); 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (11)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
";  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(12)  authorize  users  and  entities  other 
than  authorized  carriers  to  acquire  channels 
of  communications  in  the  communications 
sateUite  system  directly  from  the  corpora- 
tion whenever  the  Commission  finds  such 
acquisition  wiU  serve  the  pubUc  interest.", 
xxxcunvi  suPKsvisioii  op  porkigii 

RXLATIONS  Alts  ACnvITIKS 

Sk.  305.  (a)  The  President,  tlirough  the 
Special  RepresenUtive  for  Telecommunica- 
tions and  Information,  shall  exercise  such 
supervision  over,  and  issue  such  instructions 
to,  the  corporation  in  connection  with  its  re- 
lationships and  activities  with  foreign  gov- 
ernments, international  entities,  and  -^he 
International  Telecommunications  Satellite 
Organization  (INTELSAT)  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  ensure  that  such  relationships  and 
activities  are  consistent  with  the  national 
interest  and  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

(b)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  issue 
instructions  to  the  corporation  with  respect 
to  regulatory  matters  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Commission.  In  the  event  an  in- 
struction of  the  Commission  confUcte  with 
an  instruction  of  the  President  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  instruc- 
tions issued  by  the  President  shaU  prevaiL 

ASSISTART  SKRKTAKT  OP  STAIX 

Sk.  306.  (a)  There  shaU  be  within  the  De- 
partment of  SUte  an  "Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Telecommunications  Affairs". 
Such  Assistant  Secretary  of  SUte  shaU  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  shaU  serve 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  President  and  shaU 
have  the  rank  of  Ambassador.  Such  Assist- 
ant Secretary  shaU  perform  such  duties  as 
ShaU  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  including  the  formulation  and  imple- 
menUtlon  of  poUcy  regarding  foreign  eco- 
nomic matters  in  the  area  of  telecommuni- 
cations, and  advising  the  Secretary  of  SUte 
with  respect  thereto. 

(b)  Section  6316  of  tiUe  5.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowing: 


"Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Telecom- 
munications Affairs.". 

Knasn»An<Hi  or  mu  vi  or 

CATIOHS  ACT  or  ltS4  AMD  aATIOllAL 
AMD 


Sk.  307.  The  provisions  of  title  VI  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  19S4  as  such  title 
existed  an  the  date  Immediately  preceding 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  are 
hereby  redesignated  as  title  vn  and  sections 
601  through  606  thereof  are  redesignated  as 
secUons  701  through  706.  respectively,  sec- 
tions 607,  608.  and  609  thereof  are  redesig- 
nated as  sections  708,  709,  and  710,  respec- 
tively, and  the  foUowing  new  section  Is  In- 
serted after  the  newly  designated  section 
706: 

"RATIOIIAI.  DDBKS  AKD  BOKaXIICT 


"Sk.  707.  (a)  The  President  may  tirtsMish 
a  plan  to  ensure  the  avallabiUty  of  commu- 
nications services.  faciUtles.  and  equipment 
necessary  to  meet  the  national  defense  and 
emergency  preparedness  needs  of  the 
United  States  and  to  ensure  the  continuity 
and  prompt  initiation  or  restoration  of  com- 
munications essential  to  national  defense  or 
emergency  preparedness. 

"(b)  Pursuant  to  any  plan  established 
under  subsection  (a),  the  President  may  re- 
quest carriers  to  engage  in  meetings  for  the 
purpose  of  assuring  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  networks  of  communica- 
tions services  snd  fadUties  adequate  to 
malnUIn  the  national  rt»*«qw>  and  emergen- 
cy preparedness  of  the  United  States:  Pro- 
vided, That  this  subsection  shaU  not 
exempt  any  carrier  from  the  provisions  of 
the  antitrust  laws  for  any  action  taken  by 
such  carrier  which  is  a  violation  of  such 
laws  when  taken  by  a  single  carrier. 

"(c)  The  President  shaU  appoint  an  advi- 
sory councU  of  not  to  exceed  30  members  to 
examine  the  structure,  policy,  and  needs  of 
Federal  telecommunications  management 
for  national  security  and  emergency  pre- 
paredness to  ensure  that  the  United  States 
ShaU  have  a  technologically  advanced  and 
economicaUy  viable  telecommunications  in- 
dustry for  the  purposes  of  the  national  de- 
fense and  economic  advancement.". 

SnuMART— Thx  Irtbuiatioiial  Tnxoomfu- 
RicATiORS  Dbregdlatior  Act  OP  1983 

1.  Findings:  Advances  in  technology  are 
making  possible  competition  among  provid- 
ers of  international  »*'«'«""'"f«^t«Ans 
services;  competition  is  a  more  efficient  reg- 
ulator than  government 

2.  AppUcabiUty:  Act  appUes  to  the  provi- 
sion of  international  telecommunications 
services— those  telecommunications  trans- 
missions that  originate  or  terminate  outside 
the  United  SUtes. 

3.  Transition  Plan:  The  bUl  requires  the 
FCC  to  establish  a  plan  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Act— carrier  and  service 
classification;  establishment  of  an  account- 
ing system;  and  action  on  petitions  related 
to  the  formation  of  separate  subsidiaries. 
Time  periods  are  specified  in  the  blU  for  im- 
plemenUtion  of  these  requirements. 

4.  Degree  of  Regulation:  The  FCC  is  or- 
dered to  reduce  regulation  as  competition 
develops  in  the  provision  of  services,  fadU- 
ties, or  access  to  or  interconnectlim  in  for- 
eign markets. 

5.  Classification:  Within  30  days  after  en- 
actment, the  FCC  must  determlxte  which 
international  telecommunications  servloes 
are  regulated.  Thereafter,  the  FCC  may  de- 
regulate services  as  they  become  subject  to 
effective  competition.  The  Commission  wlU 
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have  oontlnulnc  authority  to  daalfy  and 
undaalfy  the  aenrloea  proTtded. 

«.  nwalr  and  Sbarad-Uw:  The  VS.  should 
pramote  the  removal  of  lestrlctlona  cm  the 
resale  (the  reofferlnc  with  or  without 
addinc  value,  by  any  peraon  for  a  profit  of 
any  ^^^'"""'"^intratkmt  lervloe  which  has 
been  obtained  tram  a  carrier)  or  shared-use 
(ooQecUve  use  of  t^i««*»««wiiini»'*tinn«  serv- 
ioea  or  fadUtiea  with  each  user  paying  its 
pro  rata  telecommunications-related  usage) 
of  intonatlonal  teleoommimicatlons  serv- 
icea. 

7.  Interconnection:  Any  carrier  providing 
a  regulated  international  teleconununica- 
tkns  service  is  required  to  Interconnect  with 
any  carrier,  facility,  equipment,  or  private 
system  upon  reasonable  request  and  pursu- 
ant to  non-discriminatory  terms  and  condi- 

tlOM. 

8.  International  Telecommunications  Fa- 
rjHt^f  The  Commission  may  adopt  proce- 
dures to  assess  \3&.  carriers'  proposals  for 
the  construction  and  utiliaitlon  of  intema- 
tlanal  telecommunications  facilities. 

9.  Office  of  the  Special  RepresenUUve 
(and  Deputy)  for  Telecommunications  and 
Information:  Bitablished  in  the  Executive 
Branch  as  the  principal  coordinating  body 
for  international  telecommunications  and 
information  policymaking. 

10.  International  Telecommunications  and 
Information  Task  Force:  Established  in  the 
Executive  Branch  and  chaired  by  the  Spe- 
cial RepresHitative  as  a  coordinating  body 
for  the  VS.  telecommunications  or  Informa- 
tlcm  policies. 

11.  Comsat  Comsat  is  relieved  of  statuto- 
ry 11m  It  Tit*"""  contained  in  the  Communica- 
tions Satellite  Act  of  1M2.  Le..  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, place  of  incorporation,  voting  proce- 
dures. Issuance  of  stock. 

By  Mr.  TRIBLE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Long. 

Mr.       iRonTE.       Mr.       Mathias,       Mr. 

SAXBAifES,     Mr.     MATsnnAGA.     and     Mr. 

MncHELL): 

8.  1000.  A  bill  to  promote  increased 
ocean  transportation  of  bulk  commod- 
ities on  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
United  States  on  U.S.-flag  ships,  to 
strengthen  the  defense  Industrial  base, 
and  for  other  piirposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 
ccMmrrrrva  suippimg  ahd  smPBUiLDntG  act 

or  1983 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  n.S.  bulk  cargo  fleet  is  on  the 
brink  of  disaster.  CXir  fleet,  which  car- 
ried 42  percent  of  our  ocean-going 
commerce  30  years  ago,  today  carries 
leas  than  4  percent.  In  1970,  the  U.S. 
bulk  fleet  engaged  in  international 
commerce  totaled  81  vessels;  today  we 
have  only  40  vessels,  and  many  of 
these  are  approaching  obsolescence. 

The  picture  in  our  shipyards  is 
equally  bleak.  The  number  of  new 
commercial  starts  has  plummeted 
from  30  in  1978  to  3  in  1082.  No  new 
contracts  are  expected  in  1983.  Several 
of  the  shipyards  which  are  essential  to 
our  defense  base  are  teetering  on  the 
edge  of  bankruptcy. 

Our  merchant  marine  and  our  ship- 
building base  are  essential  to  a  strong 
national  defense.  Without  sufficient 
merchant  vessels  in  our  fleet,  and 
without  the  ability  to  construct  and 
repair  large  numbers  of  these  vessels 


qul^ly.  our  ability  to  resupply  our  de- 
fense efforts  In  times  of  conflict  will 
be  lathing.  The  security  of  our  Nation 
depends  on  our  maritime  Industries. 

History  shows  us  that  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936  and  the  emergency 
liberty  ship  program  prepared  us  for 
the  huge  shipping  losses  the  Allies  suf- 
fered at  the  beginning  of  World  War 
n.  Our  national  security  requires  that 
we  take  equally  bold  and  innovative 
steps  today  to  revitalize  our  merchant 
marine. 

Today,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
Mr.  Long,  and  I  are  Introducing  the 
Competitive  Shipping  Act  of  1983. 
Joining  us  as  cosponsors  are:  Senators 
IHOUTS,  Mathias,  Sarbaioss,  Matsu- 
NAGA.  and  Mitchell. 

This  bill  represents  the  innovative 
approach  that  today's  problems 
demand.  It  would  require  all  exporters 
and  importers  of  bulk  commodities  in 
the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
States  to  ship  5  percent  of  their  car- 
goes on  U.S.-flag,  U.S.-built  vessels. 
This  requirement  would  increase  by  1 
percent  each  year  imtil  20  percent  of 
all  U.S.  bulk  cargoes  are  carried  on 
American  ships.  The  innovative  fea- 
ture of  this  biD  is  that  it  requires 
American  ship  operators  and  ship- 
yards to  each  reduce  their  costs  by  15 
percent  in  real  terms. 

These  cost  reductions  would  be 
achievable  because  passage  of  this  leg- 
islation will  permit  American  ship- 
yards to  begin  "series  construction"  of 
several  vessels. 

Such  a  stable  workload  would  permit 
shipyards  to  dedicate  specific  facilities, 
work  force  and  management  to  a  bulk 
ship  construction  program.  In  addi- 
tion, the  one-time  front-end  costs  of 
design,  engineering,  and  facilities 
preparation  will  be  spread  over  the 
cost  of  several  ships,  rather  than  one 
as  we  see  today.  More  than  half  of 
total  ship  construction  costs  are  due  to 
material  and  equipment;  with  series 
construction,  significant  savings  can 
be  accomplished  through  quantity  dis- 
counts in  this  area.  Also,  a  reliable, 
stable,  long-time  workload  will  in- 
crease shipyard  labor  productivity, 
and  prevent  costly  fluctuations  in  the 
work  force,  as  well  as  create  the  neces- 
sary stability  for  increased  capital  im- 
provements in  shipyard  facilities. 

Since  today's  state-of-the-art  ships 
require  a  far  smaller  crew  than  the 
vessels  now  in  our  fleet,  operating 
costs  will  be  greatly  reduced  as  well. 
Representatives  of  maritime  labor 
unions  have  pledged  these  reductions 
in  vessel  manning  scales,  as  well  as 
other  initiatives,  to  reduce  vessel  oper- 
ating costs  by  at  least  15  percent  in 
real  terms. 

Passage  of  this  bUl  will  result  in  real 
economic  benefits  for  the  United 
States.  It  is  projected  that  this  bill  will 
resiilt    in    the    construction    of    158 

120,000-ton  bulk  vessels  by  1998.  This 
will  result  in  tens  of  thousands  of  Jobs 


In  America's  shipyards  and  support  In- 
dustries, as  well  as  thousands  of  Jobs 
on  board  American  ships.  These  em- 
ployment opportunities  will  diflim>por- 
tionally  benefit  minority  workers, 
those  who  have  felt  the  brunt  of  reces- 
sion the  hardest.  Approximately  38 
percent  of  the  American  shipyard 
work  force  and  17.5  percent  of  the 
shipboard  work  force  are  minorities. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  many  of 
our  trading  partners,  recognizing  the 
valid  commercial  and  national  goals, 
have  provided  powerful  incentives  to 
bolster  their  maritime  and  shipbuild- 
ing industries.  America  must  recognize 
this  world  situation  and  act  according- 
ly before  it  is  too  late. 

Mr.  President,  finally  I  would  point 
out  that  our  bill  would  require  no 
Government  subsidy.  In  the  past  our 
maritime  policies  have  required  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  construction  and 
operational  differential  subsidies. 
There  wlU  no  longer  be  a  need  for 
these  suljsidies  if  this  bill  passes. 

This  bill  will  revitalize  our  merchant 
marine,  and  strengthen  our  defense 
shipbuilding  base.  It  will  put  thou- 
sands of  Americans  back  to  work.  I 
urge  its  favorable  consideration  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  S.  1000  and  section-by-section  anal- 
ysis be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1000 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepresentaUves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Competitive  Shli>- 
plng  and  Shipbuilding  Act  of  1983." 

misincs.  pintposis,  Ain>  fouct 
Sic.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
the  following: 

(1)  The  United  SUtes  is  totally  dependent 
upon  foreign  flag  bulk  shipping  services  in 
that  United  States-flag  vessels  now  carry 
less  than  4  p>er  centum  of  its  bulk  import 
and  export  cargoes  In  International  trade. 

(2)  Virtually  all  bulk  imports  of  the 
United  States  are  critical  to  American  Indus- 
trial production  or  to  the  maintenance  of 
adequate  energy  supplies. 

(3)  Bulk  exports  of  the  United  SUtes  con- 
tribute substantially  to  the  United  SUtes 
balance  of  trade,  provide  major  sources  of 
employment  to  the  United  SUtes,  and  con- 
tribute to  the  food  supply  and  other  essen- 
tial requirements  on  a  worldwide  basis. 

(4)  The  United  SUtes  cannot  afford  to 
rely  heavily  upon  foreign  sources  to  provide 
the  transporUtlon  services  needed  to  main- 
tain the  flow  of  essential  bulk  Imports  and 
exports  If  it  is  to  ensure  its  economic  and 
political  Independence. 

(5)  The  United  SUtes  is  continuing  to  lose 
the  major  portion  of  revenues  generated  by 
the  carriage  of  Its  bulk  Imports  and  exports 
in  international  trade. 

(b)  It  is  therefore  declared  to  be  the  pur- 
pose and  policy  of  the  Congress  in  this  Act— 

(1)  to  take  immediate  and  positive  steps  to 
promote  the  orderly  and  rapid  growth  of 
the  bulk  cargo  carrying  capability  of  the 
United  SUtes  merchant  marine  in  order  to 
transport  at  least  20  per  centum  of  our  bulk 


imports  and  exports  In  United  States-flag 
sh^  within  fifteen  yesKK 

(S)  to  aaist  and  cooperate  with  the  im- 
porters and  ezpoitets  of  bulk  oonunodttles 
so  that  they  wUl  be  able  to  ship  their  goods 
in  Utaltad  States-flag  dilps  in  a  commercial- 
ly praettcaMe  manner,  and 

(S)  to  enoourage  the  construction  in 
United  States  shipyards  of  new,  efficient, 
and  enviroomentally  safe  bulk  cargo  carry- 
ing merchant  vessels. 

UIFUITIOIIS 

Sac.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act— 

(a)  The  term  "United  States-flag  ship" 
means  a  bulk  cargo  carrying  vessel  that 
meets  each  of  the  following  conditions: 

(A)  The  vessel  was  buQt  in  the  United 

(B)  The  vessel  is  documented  under  the 
Vessel  Docummtatton  Act  (94  Stat.  3453); 

(C)  Each  member  of  the  crew  of  the  vessel 
is  a  United  States  dtiaen;  and 

(D)  Not  more  than  50  per  centum  of  the 
main  propulsion  machinery,  other  machin- 
ery, articles  and  componrats  of  the  vessel, 
which  are  not  an  integral  part  of  the  hull  or 
superstructure,  are  of  foreign  manufacture. 
This  percentage  shall  be  computed  on  the 
basis  of  cost,  determined  separately  for  each 
item  of  machinery  or  equipment. 

(b)  The  term  "bulk  cargo"  means  cargo 
transported  in  bulk  without  mark  or  count 
by  a  vessel  engaged  in  the  foreign  commerce 
of  the  United  States. 

(c)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  TransporUtlon. 

cAaaiAos  OP  bulk  cakoob  ok  mrmD  statxs- 

FLAG  SHIPS 

Sbc.  4.  (a)  In  the  calendar  year  following 
the  year  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  each  im- 
porter or  exporter  of  bulk  cargoes  shall 
transport  at  least  5  per  centiui  of  these 
bulk  cargoes  in  United  States-flag  ships.  In 
each  calendar  year  thereafter  the  percent- 
age of  bulk  cargoes  required  to  be  transport- 
ed in  United  Stotes-flag  ships  shall  increase 
by  1  per  centum  until  the  percentage  of  the 
bulk  cargoes  required  to  be  transported  in 
United  SUtes-flag  ships  during  each  calen- 
dar year  is  at  least  30  per  centum. 

(b)  The  requiremente  imposed  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  are  obligations  of  the 
importer  and  extwrter  of  bulk  cargoes,  and 
may  not  be  avoided  by  the  terms  of  sale  of 
those  bulk  cargoes. 

(c)  Each  inuMrter  and  exporter  subject  to 
the  requirements  of  this  Act  shall,  upon  ac- 
ceptable documenUtion,  be  granted  credit 
on  a  ton-for-ton  basis,  for  the  employment 
of  United  SUtes-flag  shitw  in  the  transpor- 
tation of  bulk  cargoes  between  foreign 
ports,  against  the  volume  of  bulk  cargoes 
which  otherwise  would  be  required  to  be 
tran^orted  in  United  SUtes-flag  ships  pur- 
suant to  this  Act. 

(d)  Beginning  in  the  first  calendar  year 
after  eiuctment,  the  Secretary  may  relieve 
any  importer,  exporter,  shipper,  or  receiver, 
from  the  requiremenU  of  this  Act,  upon  ap- 
plication, to  the  extent  he  determines  neces- 
sary, upon  a  finding  that  United  SUtes-flag 
shliM  are  not  available  or  are  not  available 
within  guideline  rates  pursuant  to  section  5. 
In  determining  the  extent  of  relief  to  be 
granted  in  terms  of  aggregate  tonnage  of 
Inilk  cargoes,  numbers  of  vessels,  and  dura- 
tion of  relief,  the  Secretary  shall  take  into 
account  the  timeliness  of  the  applicaticm  for 
waiver,  the  vessels  on  order,  under  construc- 
tion, ocmiing  off-hire  and  such  other  factors 
as  he  deems  appropriate.  In  no  event  shall 
relief  be  granted  for  a  period  beyond  the 
calendar  year  in  which  application  is  made. 


No  relief  may  be  granted  under  this  subsec- 
tion if  the  Secretary  determines  that  cargo 
is  being  diverted  to  avoid  compliance  with 
this  Act 

(e)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  any  per- 
centage of  bulk  cargo  shall  be  measured  by 
the  aggregate  tonnage  of  all  bulk  cargoes 
shipped  on  account  of  an  importer  or  ex- 
porter in  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
United  States. 

BSTABUSHMBn  OP  omSKLUR  BATIS 

Sic.  5.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
and  publish  guideline  rates  for  the  carriage 
of  bulk  cargoes  subject  to  this  Act.  In  estab- 
lishing the  guideline  rates,  the  Secretary 
must  assure  that  the  rate  takes  into  account 
the  following  objectives: 

(1)  the  development  and  maintenance  of  a 
modem,  efficient  United  States-flag  Inilk 
cargo  fleet; 

(2)  the  availability  of  a  United  SUtes-flag 
bulk  cargo  fleet  to  meet  United  SUtes  stra- 
tegic requiremenU  in  time  of  international 
crisis; 

(3)  the  maintenance  of  international  mar- 
keU  for  United  SUtes  bulk  exporU  and  the 
development  of  new  market  opportunities; 
and 

(4)  the  continued  access  by  American  in- 
dustry to  essential  bulk  imports. 

(bKl)  In  order  to  establish  the  guideline 
rates,  the  Secretary  shall  estimate  the  cur- 
rent cost,  including  reasonable  profit,  of  op- 
erating various  classes  of  United  SUtes-flag 
ships  in  the  foreign  bulk  trades  of  the 
United  SUtes  and  the  current  cost.  Includ- 
ing reasonable  profit,  of  constructing  vari- 
ous classes  of  United  SUtes-flag  ships  in 
United  States  shipyards. 

(2)  These  current  cost  estimates  shall  be 
promulgated  within  six  months  after  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  Thereafter  these  estimat- 
ed costs  shall  be  revised  annually  to  reflect 
the  annual  gross  national  product  deflator, 
as  determined  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  SU- 
tistics,  and  any  other  factors  the  Secretary 
deems  appropriate. 

(3)  In  the  second  year  following  the  com- 
mencement of  the  required  percentage  of 
United  SUtes-flag  ship  transporUtion.  as 
set  forth  in  section  4,  United  SUtes-flag 
ship  operating  coste  and  United  SUtes  ship- 
yard construction  costs,  such  construction 
costs  based  upon  a  ten-ship  series  in  a 
United  SUtes  shipyard,  must  each  reflect 
cost  reductions  of  at  least  15  per  centiun 
below  the  Secretary's  initial  estimated  cosU, 
as  set  forth  In  subsection  (b)(1). 

(4)  In  the  second  year  and  in  each  suc- 
ceeding year  following  commencement  of  re- 
quired United  SUtes-flag  ship  transporU- 
tlon, as  set  forth  in  section  4,  the  Secretary 
shall  employ  these  cost  estimates,  as  adjust- 
ed pursuant  to  subsection  (bK2),  as  the  pri- 
mary basis  for  esUbllshing  guideline  rates 
as  required  by  this  section. 

(c)(1)  Ouideline  rates  shall  be  separately 
established  for  voyage,  time,  and  bareboat 
charter,  by  class  of  vessel,  by  commodity 
and  trade,  as  necessary,  and  shall  be  based 
upon  recognized  International  charter 
market  Indices,  adjusted  to  reflect  the  Sec- 
retary's estimated  cosU,  pursuant  to  sulisec- 
tlon  (b).  In  the  absence  of  such  recognized 
Indices  the  Secretary  shall  utUize  the  best 
available  information.  The  Secretary  shall 
promulgate  by  regulation  the  Indices  or 
other  information  he  will  rely  upon  and  the 
methodology  and  criteria  he  shall  employ  In 
adjusting  such  indices  to  achieve  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

(2)  These  guideline  rates  sliall  be  reviewed 
and  adjusted  periodically,  as  circumstances 


require,  but  not  less  frequently  than  annu- 
ally. 

(»  These  rates,  as  estatdlshed  by  the  Sec- 
retary, may  not  reflect  cosU  greater  than 
the  adjusted  cosU  ss  set  forth  in  subsection 
(b). 

(4)  Ouideline  rates  shall  be  the  ma^dmum 
rates  which  may  be  charged  for  the  charter 
of  United  States-flag  ships  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  those  bulk  cargoes  that  are  re- 
quired to  be  tranvorted  under  this  Act. 

(d)  In  the  first  calendar  year  following  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary,  in  om- 
sultation  with  the  advisory  committee  es- 
tablished in  subsection  (e).  shall  establish 
and  publlah  interim  guideline  rates.  These 
interim  rates  shall  be  based  upon  a  fair  and 
reasonable  rate  for  the  transportation  of 
bulk  cargoes  on  existing  United  SUtes-flag 
bulk  cargo  carrying  vessels;  the  specific 
charters,  voyages,  bulk  commodities,  and 
trades  concerned;  the  objectives  of  this  Act; 
and  any  other  factors  the  Secretary  deems 
aiwroprlate.  These  interim  rates  shall  be 
the  maxlmnm  rates  which  may  be  charged 
for  the  charter  of  United  SUtes-flag  ships 
until  guideline  rates  tiave  l>een  established 
and  published  pursuant  to  subsections  (b) 
and  (c). 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  appoint  and  con- 
sult on  a  regular  basis  with  an  advisory  com- 
mittee, composed  of  importers,  exiwrters. 
charter  brokers.  United  States-flag  ship  op- 
erators, shipbuilders,  labor  unions,  and 
management  and  labor  organizations,  to 
advise  and  assist  him  in  the  establishment 
and  review  of  United  States-flag  ship  oper- 
ating cost  and  United  States  shipyard  con- 
struction cosU.  guideline  rates,  and  regula- 
tions. The  advisory  committee  may  be  divid- 
ed Into  panels  as  the  Secretary  deems  ap- 
propriate. Members  shall  be  appointed  for 
terms  of  ttiree  years  and  may  be  reappoint- 
ed to  succeeding  terms.  Meml>eis  shall  serve 
without  compensation. 

RXPORTUic  OP  AM ouirr  suippai)  on  usiiau 

STATZS-FLAG  SHIPS 

Sk.  6.  (a)  Each  person,  corporation,  part- 
nership, or  other  business  entity  that  im- 
ports or  exports  bulk  cargoes  in  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  SUtes.  and  whose 
volume  of  business  exceeds  $1  million  annu- 
ally (In  imports  or  exports  or  any  combina- 
tion thereof)  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary, 
on  or  before  January  31  of  each  year,  a 
sworn  sUtement  certifying  tliat  the  per- 
centages of  Its  imports  and  exporU  carried 
on  United  SUtes-flag  ships  in  the  preceding 
year  were  at  least  the  percentage  required 
to  be  transported  in  United  SUtes-flag  ships 
under  section  4  of  this  Act  The  Secretary 
shall  prescribe  by  regulation  the  documen- 
Ution required  to  be  submitted  with  the 
sworn  sUtement  in  order  to  verify  its  accu- 
racy. 

(b)  Each  importer,  exporter,  shipper,  or 
receiver,  who  fails  to  use  United  States-flsg 
ships  to  transport  the  required  percentage 
of  ImporU  or  exports  required  by  tills  Act 
and  who  has  not  applied  for  and  received 
timely  relief  pursuant  to  section  4(d).  shall 
use  exclusively  United  States-flag  ships  for 
the  transportation  of  bulk  cargoes  until  the 
percentage  deficiency  has  been  recouped. 
Any  such  failure  shall  not  constituU 
grounds  for  Secretarial  relief  from  the  re- 
quiremenU of  this  Act 

CIVn.  PKHALTT  PSOVISIOH 

Sec.  7.  (a)  It  is  unlawful  for  any  imports 
or  exporter  to  violate  any  provision  of  this 
Act  or  any  regulation  issued  pursuant  to 
this  Act.  Any  peraon  who  Is  found  by  the 
Seoetary.  after  notice  and  an  opportunity 
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for  ft  taMriiic  tn  aooonlaDoe  with  aeetlaa  5M 
of  ttOe  5.  UDttod  SUtai  Code  (6  XJ&C.  SM). 
to  bftve  vtoifttod  tlito  Act.  or  ftoy  nfuUttan 
tamed  onder  tt.  ■ball  be  Iteble  to  the  Ublted 
Stfttes  for  ft  ctrfl  penftlty.  The  ftmount  of 
the  cMl  penalty  ■haO  not  exceed  $100,000 
for  ferh  vkrifttloD.  ITirk  dfty  of  ft  conUniilin 
Ttolatlon  ahftD  conetltute  ft  aeparftte  offoue. 
The  ftmouiit  of  the  dvO  penalty  ehftU  be  •■■ 
■eaed  by  the  Secretftiy  by  written  notice.  In 
detennlninc  the  amount  of  such  penftlty. 
the  Secretftry  shall  take  into  account  the 
nature,  circumstances,  extent,  and  gravity 
of  the  act  committed  and.  with  respect  to 
the  violator,  the  dei^ee  of  culpability,  any 
history  of  prior  offenses,  and  such  other 
matters  as  Justice  may  require. 

(b)  Any  person  agataist  whom  a  dvO  penal- 
ty to  iMirnBril  under  subsection  (a)  may 
obtain  review  thereof  in  the  appropriate  dis- 
trict court  of  the  Uhited  SUtes  by  filing 
notice  of  appeal  in  the  court  within  thirty 
dftys  from  the  dftte  of  the  order  and  by  si- 
multaneously — ~«"g  a  copy  of  the  notice 
by  cotified  mafl  to  the  Secretary.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  prunptly  flle  in  the  court  a  cer- 
tified copy  of  the  record  upon  which  the 
violation  was  founded  or  the  penalty  im- 
posed, as  provided  in  aecUon  2112  of  tiUe  28, 
XTnlted  States  Code  (28  U.&C.  2112).  The 
wiw«Tn«  and  order  of  the  Secretary  shall  be 
set  aside  by  the  court  if  they  are  not  found 
to  be  supported  by  substantial  evidence,  as 
provided  in  secU<m  70M2)  of  UUe  5.  United 
States  Code  (5  n.S.C.  70«(2)). 

(c)  If  any  person  fails  to  pay  an  assess- 
ment of  a  civil  penalty  after  It  has  become  a 
ftnai  and  unappealable  order,  or  after  the 
appropriate  court  has  entered  final  Judg- 
ment in  favor  of  the  Secretary,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  refer  the  matter  to  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  of  the  United  States,  who  shall  re- 
cover the  amount  assessed  In  any  appropri- 
ate district  court  of  the  United  States.  In 
such  action,  the  validity  and  appropriate- 
ness of  the  final  order  imposing  the  civil 
penalty  shall  not  be  subject  to  review. 

aXGUIATIOHS 

Sk.  8.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
may  issue  such  regulations  as  are  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  Act. 

KPracnVX  DATK 

Sac.  9.  This  Act  shall  become  effective 
upon  enactment. 

COMRTITIVX  SRIFPnia  AHD  Shipbuildihg 

Act  or  1083. 

SBcnoK-BT-sacnoR  ahaltsis 

Section  1.  This  section  states  that  the  Act 
may  be  dted  as  the  "Competitive  Shipping 
and  Sh^jbuHdhig  Act  of  1983". 

Section  2.  Findings,  Purposes,  and 
Policy.— In  section  2(a)  the  Congress  finds 
and  declares  that:  the  United  States  is  de- 
pendent upon  foreign-flag  bulk  shipping 
servloes:  U&-flag  vessels  now  carry  less 
than  four  percent  of  its  bulk  import  and 
expOTt  commodities;  virtually  all  bulk  im- 
pmts  are  critical  to  American  Industrial  pro- 
duction or  maintenance  of  energy  supplies; 
bulk  exports  contribute  substantially  to  the 
VS.  tf'*"^  of  trade,  provide  major  sources 
of  employment,  and  contribute  to  the  food 
supply  on  a  worldwide  basis;  the  United 
States  caimot  rely  upon  foreign  sources  to 
provide  transportation  services  in  times  of 
natlonftl  emergency;  ftnd.  the  United  States 
to  oontinutaig  to  lose  the  major  portion  of 
revenues  generated  by  the  carriage  of  its 
bulk  imports  and  exports  in  international 
trade. 

In  Section  2(b)  the  Congress  declftres  thftt 
the  purposes  and  policy  of  the  Act  are  to: 


take  «'"'"-^»**  and  positive  steps  so  as  to 
transport  at  least  30  percent  of  VS.  bulk 
imports  and  exports  in  U.8.-flac  ships 
within  15  years;  make  it  possible  for  import- 
ers and  exporters  to  be  able  to  ship  their 
goods  tn  UJB.-flag  ships  in  a  commercially 
practicable  manner,  and.  encourage  the  con- 
struction of  bulk  cargo  carrying  merchant 
vesseto  in  UJB.  shipyards. 

Section  4.  Definitions.— Section  3(a)  de- 
fines "United  States-flag  ship"  as  a  bulk 
cargo  carrying  ship  having  VS.  citizen 
crews  and  built  In.  and  docimiented  under, 
the  laws  of  the  United  SUtes.  In  addition, 
no  more  than  SO  percent  of  the  total  materi- 
als and  comptments  of  the  vessel  can  be  at- 
tributed to  Ionian  manufacture. 

Section  3(b)  defines  the  term  "bulk  cargo" 
as  cargo  transported  in  bulk  without  mark 
or  coimt  by  a  vessel  engaged  in  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States. 

Section  3(c)  defines  "Secretary"  as  used 
throughout  the  Act  to  mean  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation. 

Section  4.  Carriage  of  Bulk  Cargoes  on 
United  SUtes-flag  Ships.— Section  4(a)  re- 
quires that  in  the  calendar  year  following 
the  year  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  at  least 
five  percent  of  all  bulk  cargoes  moved  by 
water  and  imported  to  or  exported  from  the 
United  States  must  be  carried  on  U.S.-flag 
ships.  In  each  calendar  year  following,  an 
additional  one  percent  of  the  bulk  cargoes 
are  to  be  shipped  In  U.S.-flag  vessels  until  a 
minimum  of  20  percent  is  reached.  Thus,  in 
15  years  at  least  20  percent  of  all  U.S.  bulk 
imports  and  exports  will  be  transported  on 
UJS.-flag  ships. 

Section  4(b)  places  the  obligation  of  com- 
plying with  the  requirements  of  the  Act  on 
the  importer  and  exporter  of  bulk  cargoes. 
In  addition,  this  section  makes  it  clear  that 
an  imiMrter  or  exporter  cannot  avoid  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Act  by  altering  the  terms 
of  sale  of  the  bulk  cargoes. 

Section  4(c)  specifies  that  any  importer  or 
exporter  who  is  subject  to  this  Act,  shall  be 
granted  credit  on  a  ton  for  ton  basis,  for  em- 
ploying the  use  of  U.S.-flag  ships  in  the 
transportation  of  bulk  cargoes  between  for- 
eign ports. 

Section  4(d)  to  a  waiver  provision  whereby 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  may  relieve 
any  importer,  exporter,  shipper,  or  receiver, 
from  the  requirements  of  the  Act  when  it  is 
determined  that  United  SUtes-flag  ships 
are  not  available  or  are  not  available  within 
guideline  rates  as  set  forth  in  Section  5.  In 
determlntng  the  extent  of  any  relief  to  l>e 
granted,  the  Secretary  is  required  to  take 
into  consideration  the  timeliness  of  the 
waiver  application,  the  number  of  vessels  on 
order,  under  construction,  coming  off-hire 
and  any  other  factors  he  deems  relevant. 
However,  no  relief  can  be  granted  for  a 
period  beyond  the  calendar  year  in  which 
the  t«>plication  to  made.  In  addition,  no 
relief  will  be  granted  where  the  Secretary 
determines  that  cargo  to  being  diverted  to 
avoid  compliance  with  the  Act. 

Section  4(e)  makes  it  clear  that  when  bulk 
cargoes  are  expressed  as  a  percentage,  that 
percentage  shall  be  measured  by  adding  the 
toimage  of  all  bulk  cargoes  shipped  by  each 
importer  or  exporter  in  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  United  SUtes.  In  other  words, 
in  determining  whether  an  importer  or  ex- 
porter tias  carried  the  required  percentage 
of  cargo  on  UjS.-flag  ships  in  any  given  year, 
the  Secretary  of  TransporUtion  shall  look 
at  the  total  tonnage  of  all  bulk  cargoes 
shipped  by  that  Importer  or  exporter  in 
that  year. 

Section  S.  EsUblishment  of  Guideline 
Rates.— Section  5(a)  requires  the  Secretary 


of  Tran^ortation  to  publish  guideline  rates 
for  the  carrlftge  of  bulk  cftnoes  on  Dd&-flftg 
shipa.  In  eaUWtohlng  the  guideline  rfttes. 
the  Secretftry  must  aarare  that  the  nite 
takes  into  account  the  followinf  objectives: 

( 1 )  the  development  and  malntwiftnce  of  ft 
modem,  efficient  United  Stfttes  flag  bulk 
cargo  fleet; 

(2)  the  availability  of  such  a  fleet  to  meet 
U.S.  strategic  requlremenU  in  time  of  Inter- 
national crisis; 

(3)  the  maintenance  of  international  mar- 
kets for  United  States  bulk  exports  and  de- 
velopment of  new  market  oMMrtunltles;  and 

(4)  the  continued  access  by  Amertcan  in- 
dustry to  essential  bulk  imports. 

Section  5(b)  requires  the  Secretary  In  es- 
ty^^^«h^ng  the  guideline  rates,  to  estimate 
the  current  cost,  including  reasonable 
profit,  of  operating  various  classes  of  United 
SUtes-flag  ships  in  the  foreign  bulk  trades 
of  the  United  SUtes  and  the  current  cost, 
including  reasonable  profit,  of  constructing 
various  classes  of  United  SUtes-flag  ships  in 
U.S.  shipyards.  These  cost  estimates  must 
be  esUblished  within  six  months  after  the 
Act  to  signed  into  Uw.  These  estimated  costs 
must  be  revised  annually  in  order  to  reflect 
the  current  year's  inflation  rate  and  such 
other  factors  as  the  Secretary  deems  appro- 
priate. 

Two  years  after  the  commencement  of  the 
required  percentage  of  cargo  to  be  trans- 
ported on  U.S.-flag  ships  becomes  effective, 
the  cost  of  operating  a  United  SUtes-flag 
vessel  in  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
United  SUtes  and  the  cost  of  constructing  a 
bulk  cargo  carrying  vessel  in  a  U.S.  shipyard 
must  be  at  least  15  percent  below  the  Secre- 
tary's Initial  cost  estimates.  These  cost  esti- 
mates, as  adjusted  for  inflation  each  year, 
will  then  l>e  used  as  the  primary  basto  for  es- 
Ubllshing  the  guideline  rates. 

Section  5(c)  requires  tliat  the  guideline 
rates  be  esUbltohed  Individually  to  reflect 
the  specific  type  of  cargo  movement  (for  ex- 
ample, the  tjrpe  of  vessel,  commodity  and 
voyage).  These  guideline  rates  will  be  based 
upon  internationally  accepted  charter 
market  rate  quoUtions  (for  example, 
London  Brokers  Panel)  which  will  be  adjust- 
ed upward  or  downward  to  reflect  the  Secre- 
tary's estimated  cosU.  as  outlined  in  Section 
5(b).  If  an  international  market  rate  quota- 
tion to  unavailable  for  a  specific  type  of 
cargo  movement,  the  Secretary  to  directed 
to  utilize  the  best  available  Information  in 
determining  an  appropriate  rate. 

The  Secretary  must  Issue  regulations, 
which  explain  the  particular  quotations  or 
other  information  he  will  rely  upon,  and  the 
methodology  and  critieria  he  will  use  in  ad- 
justing the  charter  market  rates.  The  Secre- 
tary must  review  and  adjust  the  guideline 
rates  on  at  least  an  annual  basto.  Any  ad- 
justments to  these  rates  may  not  reflect 
costs  greater  than  the  adjusted  costs  set 
forth  in  Section  5(b).  These  guideline  rates 
shall  be  the  maximum  rates  that  ft  UJ3.-flftg 
ship  operator  mfty  chftrge  for  the  tnuispor- 
Utlon  of  bulk  cftrgoee  subject  to  the  Act. 

Section  5(d)  sUtes  thftt  in  the  first  calen- 
dar year  following  enactment  of  thto  Act. 
the  Secretary,  in  consulUtion  with  the  advi- 
sory committee  established  in  Section  5<e), 
shall  esUbltoh  and  publish  interim  guideline 
rates.  These  Interim  rates  shall  be  baaed 
upon  a  fair  and  reasonable  rftte  for  the 
transportation  of  bulk  cargoes  on  existing 
United  SUtes-flag  bulk  cargo  carrying  ves- 
seto. These  interim  rates  shall  be  separfttely 
esUbltohed  for  specific  chftrters.  voyftges, 
bulk  commodities  ftnd  trades  ocmcemed. 
tftklng  into  account  the  objectives  of  thto 


Act.  and  any  other  factors  the  Secretftry 
dMBM  appropriftte.  Theae  Interim  rfttes 
shftD  be  the  mftzlmum  rfttes  which  mfty  be 
ebftrgwl  for  the  duuter  of  United  Stfttes- 
tlftC  ship*  untfl  guideline  rates  hftve  been  es- 
tfthltahftd  ftnd  pubUahed  punuftnt  to  Section 
5  (b)  ftnd  (e). 

Section  6(e)  requires  the  Secretftry  of 
Trftuvortfttton  to  appoint  and  consult  with 
an  ftdvtaory  committee  to  ftdvtoe  ftnd  assist 
him  In  the  eatabUahment  and  review  of 
United  States-flag  ship  operating  and  om- 
stroetkm  coats,  guideline  rates  and  regula- 
tioas.  The  advliwry  panel  shftll  be  composed 
of  Importers,  exporters,  chftrter  brokers. 
United  Stfttes-flftg  ship  operftton.  shipbuQd- 
era.  Iftbor  unions,  snd  management  and 
labOT  orginliatiiMM. 

Section  8.  Reporting  of  Amount  Shipped 
on  United  States-flag  Ships.— Section  6(a> 
seU  forth  the  reporting  requiremento  for 
determining  whether  or  not  the  importer  or 
expcffter  has  met  the  required  percentage  of 
trade  reserved  for  U.S.-flag  ships.  The  provi- 
skms  and  reporting  requiranents  of  the  Act 
are  vpUcable  to  ftny  U,S.  business  entity 
thftt  imports  or  exports  bulk  cargoes  in  the 
foreign  commerce  of  the  United  SUtes.  ftnd 
whose  volume  of  business  exceeds  $1  million 
annuftlly. 

SecUtm  8(b)  requires  thftt  any  importer, 
exporter,  shipper,  or  receiver,  who  f aito  to 
carry  hto  required  percentage  of  cargo  on 
UA-flag  ships,  shall,  in  the  next  year,  use 
exclusively  U.S.-flag  ships  to  carry  all  ship- 
ments until  he  has  recouped  the  deficiency 
from  the  preceding  year. 

Section  7.  CMvil  Penalty  Provision.— Sec- 
tion 7  specifies  the  C^vil  penalty  to  be  im- 
posed on  any  Importer  or  exporter  who  vio- 
lates any  provision  of  the  Act.  The  maxi- 
mum penalty  for  each  violation  to  $100,000 
and  each  day  of  a  continuing  violation  to  to 
be  considered  a  separate  offense.  The 
amount  of  the  penalty  to  be  assessed  to  to 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, taking  Into  account  the  nature, 
circumstances,  extent,  and  gravity  of  the  act 
committed;  and  with  respect  to  the  violator, 
the  degree  of  culpability,  htotory  of  prior  of- 
fenses, and  any  other  matters  deemed  ap- 
propriate. The  latter  half  of  Section  7  sets 
out  the  Judicial  review  procedures  available 
to  the  violator  and  the  enforcement  proce- 
dures to  be  used  in  collecting  the  penalty  as- 
sessed. 

Section  8.  Regulations.— Section  8  author- 
izes the  Secretary  of  TranstMrUtion  to  issue 
such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

Section  9.  Effective  Date.— Section  9  es- 
tabltohes  that  the  effective  date  to  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Act. 


By  Mr.  COHEN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Roth): 
S.  1001.  A  bill  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  Office  of  Federal 
Procurement  Policy  for  an  additional 
five  fiscal  years;  to  the  Committee  on 
Oovemmental  Affairs. 

omcB  OP  PSDDua  raocuxnfXRT 

AOTHORIZATIOR  ACT 

•  Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  reauthor- 
ize the  Office  of  Federal  Procurement 
Policy  (OFPP)  for  an  additional  5 
years.  The  OFPP.  which  was  estab- 
lished In  1974  to  provide  overall  dljrec- 
tion  and  leadership  In  Federal  pro- 
curement pollcjrmaklng,  serves  as  the 
critical  link  between  the  Congress  and 


the  executive  branch  in  the  continuing 
effort  to  improve  the  Federal  pnxnire- 
TueoX,  process.  This  legislation,  cospon- 
sored  by  Senator  Roth,  will  maintain 
that  link. 

The  Commission  on  Government 
Procurement  recommended  in  its  1972 
report  to  Congress  that  a  central 
Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy 
was  urgently  needed.  Effective  man- 
agement of  the  procurement  process, 
according  to  the  Commission,  required 
a  high  degree  of  direction  and  control 
of  basic  policy.  Prior  to  the  creation  of 
the  OFPP,  there  was  no  central  office 
in  the  executive  branch  prepared  to 
provide  the  Congress  with  recommen- 
dations for  improving  the  procure- 
ment pr(x^ess.  and  there  was  no  arbiter 
to  reconcile  agency  disagreements  on 
procurement  policy. 

For  these  reasons,  the  Commission 
recommended  that  an  OFPP— statuto- 
rily based  with  the  directive,  rather 
than  advisory,  authority— be  estab- 
lished to  fiU  this  void.  Congress  imple- 
mented the  Commission's  recommen- 
dation  in  1974  by  creating  the  OFPP, 
high  in  competence  and  small  in  size, 
within  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  to  provide  the  direction 
needed  in  pnxnirement  policy.  Within 
this  authority,  however,  the  OFPP  is 
statutorily  prohibited  from  interfering 
in  the  daily  management  of  an  agen- 
cy's procurement  operation,  which 
properly  is  the  responsibility  of  an 
agency's  procnirement  officials. 

As  ctiairman  of  the  Oovemmental 
Affairs  Subcommittee  on  Oversight  of 
Government  Management,  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  work  with  the 
OFPP  on  nimierous  contracting  issues. 
In  1979  and  1980,  the  Oversight  Sub- 
committee held  a  series  of  hearings  on 
"hurry-up"  spending  in  which  we 
found  that  agencies  rush  to  spend  all 
their  available  t\xa6s  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  for  fear  of  not  receiving  full 
funding  the  next  year.  As  foUowup, 
the  Oversight  Sub<K>mnilttee  worked 
with  the  Office  of  Federal  Procure- 
ment Policy  on  a  policy  letter  which 
required  all  Federal  agencies  to  devel- 
op procurement  agendas  in  advance  of 
each  f is<»l  year. 

In  1981,  the  Oversight  Subcommit- 
tee examined  the  adequacy  of  Federal 
debarment  and  suspension  procedures, 
which  are  used  to  protect  the  Govern- 
ment from  doing  business  with  fraudu- 
lent or  otherwise  irresponsible  con- 
tractors. The  Oversight  Subcommittee 
found  problems,  such  as  inaction  by 
some  agencies  in  debarring  or  suspend- 
ing contractors  luiown  to  be  fraudu- 
lent as  well  as  failure  of  many  agen- 
cies to  honor  the  debarments  and  sus- 
pensions of  the  initiating  agency,  aQd 
worked  with  the  OFPP  to  develop 
new.  Government-wide  protsedures. 
The  improved  standards  for  debar- 
ment suid  suspension  were  included  in 
a  June  1982  OFPP  policy  letter. 


Most  recently,  the  O^PP  aMisted 
the  Oversight  Subcommittee  in  draft- 
ing S.  338,  the  Competition  in  Con- 
tracting Act,  which  is  designed  to  in- 
crease the  use  of  cmnpetitive  contract- 
ing and  restrict  noncompetitive— sole- 
source— contracting  to  only  those  dr- 
ainwtances  when  it  is  truly  necessary. 
The  OFPP  was  helpful  in  providing 
the  needed  expertise  and  technical  as- 
sistance. Without  the  OFPPs  help.  It 
is  unlikely  that  the  Oversight  Subocnn- 
mittee's  efforts  would  have  been  as  ef- 
fective.   

The  OFPP  has  exercised  leadership 
in  many  other  procuirement  activities, 
not  the  least  of  which  is  overseeing 
the  implementation  of  the  Executive 
Order  12352  of  March  17,  1982.  on 
Federal  procurement  reforms.  The 
OFPP  is  responsible  for  providing 
leadership,  policy  guidance,  and  co- 
ordination necessary  to  facilitate 
agency  implementation.  This  procure- 
ment reform  effort  has  heen  selected 
by  the  administration  as  one  of  the 
eight  major  initiatives  wliich  are  being 
pursued  under  the  "Reform  88"  pro- 
gram to  improve  resource  manage- 
ment. Other  major  OFPP  projects  in- 
clude the  continuing  development  of 
the  Federal  acquisition  regulations 
and  the  revision  of  OMB  cinnilars  A- 
76  on  contracting  out  and  A-109  on 
major  systems  acquisition. 

Any  action  on  our  part  short  of  re- 
authorization would  surely  threaten 
the  continuation  of  these  projects  and 
undermine  the  administration's  pro- 
curement reform  efforts.  I  recognize 
the  value  of  a  strong  OFPP— inde- 
pendent of  any  agency  having  prociue- 
ment  responsibility,  empowered  with 
directive  rather  than  merely  advisory 
authority,  responsive  to  Congress,  and 
consisting  of  a  small,  highly  compe- 
tent cadre  of  seasoned  pttxnirement 
experts— and  have  Joined  with  mem- 
bers of  the  contracting  community, 
the  American  Bar  Ass(x;iation.  the 
chamber  of  commerce,  and  others,  in 
supiMrting  reauthorization. 

While  I  believe  that  a  central  pro- 
curement policy  office  is  still  needed 
in  the  exe<nitive  branch,  with  all  the 
major  attributes  envisioned  by  the 
Commission,  there  is  some  question  as 
to  what  specific  authority  the  OFPP 
should  have,  what  functions  it  should 
serve,  and  where  it  should  be  located. 
The  Oversight  of  Government  l£an- 
agement  Subcommittee  has  scheduled 
a  hearing  on  the  reauthorization  of 
the  OFPP  to  consider  these  and  other 
issues  on  April  27.  The  legislation  I 
have  introduced  today  along  with  Sen- 
ator Roth  represents  the  committee's 
starting  point  on  reauthorization  and 
will  serve  as  the  basis  for  discussion 
during  the  hearing.* 


By  Mr.  TSONOAS: 
S.  1002.  A  bill  to  authorize  interstate 
banking    among    the    New    England 
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states  UMl  to  require  a  repwt  to  the 
Ooogreai  conoemlng  the  uae  of  the  au- 
thority conferred  by  this  act;  to  the 
Oommittee  on  BanUng.  Housing,  and 
XTrtwn  Affairs. 


ftTS  BAHKIiro  ACT  OF 

•  Mr.  T80N0A&  Mr.  President. 
today  I  am  introducing  the  New  Eng- 
land Interstate  Banking  Act  of  1983. 
Companion  legislation  is  being  intro- 
duced in  the  House  by  my  colleague 
from  Massachusetts,  Barhbt  Ruhk.  a 
monber  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

In  December  of  last  year,  the  Com- 
mimirealth  of  Massachusetts  enacted 
legislation  authorizing  interstate 
*»»"M"g  between  Massachusetts  and 
other  New  England  States  which 
choose  to  enact  similar  reciprocal  leg- 
islation. In  passing  this  legislation. 
Massachusetts  became  the  second 
State  in  New  England,  Joining  the 
State  of  Maine,  to  permit  interstate 
hanMug  operations  on  a  reciprocal 
basis.  The  legidatures  of  other  New 
England  States  are  currently  consider- 
ing similar  proposals. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
place  a  Federal  imprimatur  on  New 
England  interstate  banking  laws.  It 
makes  changes  in  Federal  law  to  ac- 
knowledge such  changes  in  State  law, 
and  directs  Federal  regulators  to  give 
effect  to  these  State  laws  in  consider- 
ing applications  for  interstate  branch- 
ing, mergbig,  or  acquisitions  within 
New  England. 

These  changes  in  State  law  by  New 
iBngianri  legislatures  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  rapid  changes  in  the  finan- 
cial services  industry.  New  communica- 
tions csjTabilities  and  marketing  ar- 
rangements have  produced  a  variety  of 
financial  services  which  are  now  of- 
fered on  a  national  basis.  These  in- 
clude credit  card  operations,  finance 
company  services,  and  electronic  funds 
transfer. 

These  capabilities  have  brought  new 
competition  into  the  financial  services 
maAet  like  Sears  with  its  acquisition 
of  Dean  Witter,  or  the  many  consumer 
services  offered  by  Merrill  Lynch. 

Many  States  in  New  Etagland  are 
finding  that  a  relaxation  of  geographi- 
cal barriers  in  banking  is  called  for  to 
allow  banks  to  compete  vigorously 
with  these  new  competitors.  Such  a  re- 
laxation should  also  hasten  the  exten- 
sion of  new  services  to  consumers. 

WhUe  encouraging  increased  compe- 
tition, the  laws  passed  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts and  Maine  State  Legislatures 
call  for  reciprocal  treatment  from  par- 
tlctpatlng  States.  This  Insures  that  the 
h^nirtwy  institutions  of  esch  State 
have  an  equal  opportimlty  to  open 
new  markets. 

Further,  the  Massachusetts  law  ex- 
tends reciprocal  interstate  banking  au- 
thority only  within  the  New  England 
regloD.  This  regional  consideration  un- 
dOTOOTes  the  concern  with  preserving 


a  hanking  system  with  a  strong  sense 
of  community  Identity  and  commit- 
ment to  community  service. 

S<»ne  have  argued  that  such  a  na- 
ticHial  distinction  is  unfair  to  those 
outside  the  region.  I  believe  the  re- 
gional approach  simply  reflects  the  le- 
gitimate purpose  of  maintaining  re- 
gional identity  and  encouraging  a  com- 
mitment to  servicing  the  needs  of  the 
region. 

It  is  important  to  emphasize  that 
the  legi^tlon  Introduced  today  is 
truly  a  States  rights  measure.  It 
simply  acknowledges  and  gives  full  au- 
thority to  those  steps  that  have  al- 
ready been  taken  by  New  England 
States  to  best  serve  their  financial 
needs  as  they  see  them. 

This  legitOation  has  no  effect  on 
States  outside  of  New  England  who 
may  have  passed  or  will  pass  similar 
interstate  banking  legislation. 

It  is  only  effective  on  those  States 
within  the  region  which  affirmatively 
pass  legislation  to  allow  such  inter- 
state banking  operations.  A  State 
which  chooses  not  to  participate  in 
Interstate  banking  or  does  not  act 
would  not  in  any  way  be  affected  by 
this  legislation.  This  bill  is  intended  to 
effectuate  the  desires  of  those  States 
who  choose  to  be  involved. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  following: 

First,  it  permits  banks  and  thrift  in- 
stitutions to  engage  in  interstate  bank- 
ing subject  to  the  same  locational  re- 
strictions impMed  by  the  New  Eng- 
land States  on  State-chartered  banks. 
New  England  States  include  Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut,  Rhode  Island, 
Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  and  Maine. 

Se<»nd.  it  directs  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  and  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  in  considering  appU- 
cations  from  holding  companies  locat- 
ed in  a  New  E^ngland  State  to  acquire 
institutions  located  in  another  New 
England  State,  to  give  effect  to  any 
State  laws  allowing  such  acquisitions. 

Third,  it  would  direct  the  relevant 
Federal  regulators,  in  reviewing 
merger  transactions  involving  a  New 
England  bank,  savings  bank,  or  savings 
and  loan  to  give  effect  to  the  laws  of 
New  E^ngland  States  which  authorize 
mergers  of  financial  institutions  across 
State  lines. 

Fourth,  it  automatically  expires 
after  5  years  to  sdlow  for  reconsider- 
ation in  light  of  the  experience  gained. 
It  calls  upon  the  President,  in  consul- 
tation with  the  Attorney  Cieneral.  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Federal 
Reserve,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency, and  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation  to  submit  a  report  to 
Congress  on  the  effect.  If  any,  that 
this  law  has  had  on  the  financial,  eco- 
nomic, and  banking  enviromnent  of 
New  England  and  on  the  particular 
banks  in  those  States. 

BCr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  biU  be  printed  in  its  en- 
tirety at  this  ix>int  In  the  Ricoao. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRO.  as  foUows: 

&1002 

Be  it  enacted  In  the  Senate  and  Htnue  of 
Repreaentative$  of  the  United  States  oj 
America  in  Congreu  auembied, 

SscnoM  1.  ThlB  Act  may  be  dted  m  the 
"New  EngUod  Interstate  rvtnklng  Act  of 
1983". 

Sic.  2.  The  first  sentence  of  subaection  <c) 
of  section  5155  of  the  Revised  SUtutet  (13 
VS.C.  M)  la  unended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  before  "(2)":  and 

(2)  by  Inaerting  before  the  period  the  fol- 
lowing: ";  and 

(3)  In  the  case  of  a  national  banking  aoo- 
clation  the  main  office  of  which  is  located  In 
Massachusetts.  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island. 
Maine,  Vermont,  or  New  Hampshire,  within 
any  of  such  States  In  which  such  establish- 
ment and  operation  are  at  the  time  author- 
ized to  State  banks  by  the  statute  Utw  of 
both  States  by  language  speciflcaUy  grant- 
ing such  authority  affirmatively  and  not 
merely  by  implication  or  recognition,  and 
subject  to  any  restriction  as  to  location  im- 
posed by  the  laws  of  the  States  on  State 
banks". 

Skc.  3.  Section  7  of  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1956  (12  U.&C.  1846)  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "(a)"  after  "Sec.  7." 
and  by  add^  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(b)  In  considering  an  implication  fQed 
pursuant  to  sectipn  3  of  this  Act,  the  Board 
shall  give  effect  to  any  laws  of  BCassachu- 
setts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island.  Maine, 
Vermont,  or  New  Hampshire  which  permit  a 
bank  holding  company  whose  banking  oper- 
ations are  princlpaUy  conducted  in  any  of 
such  States  to  acquire,  directly  or  indirectly, 
any  voting  shares  of.  Interest  in.  or  aU  or 
substantially  all  of  the  assets  of  any  addi- 
tional bank  located  in  any  other  of  those 
States.". 

Sec.  4.  Section  5(r)  of  the  Home  Owners' 
Loan  Act  of  1933  (12  n.S.C.  1464(r))  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(4)  An  association  the  home  office  of 
which  is  located  in  Massachusetts,  Connecti- 
cut, Rhode  Island,  Maine,  Vermont,  or  New 
Hampshire  may  establish  and  operate  a 
branch  in  any  of  such  States  where  the  es- 
tablishment and  operation  of  a  branch  by 
an  out-of-state  association  are  authorised 
by  statute  in  language  specifically  granting 
such  authority  affirmatively  and  not  merely 
by  implication  or  recognition,  and  subject  to 
any  restriction  as  to  location  imposed  by  the 
laws  of  the  State  on  State  associations.". 

Sxc.  S.  Section  408(eK3KB)  of  the  Nation- 
al Housing  Act  (13  U.S.C.  1730a(eK3KB))  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  ",  except  that 
the  Corporation  shall  give  effect  to  any  laws 
of  Massachusetts,  C^onnectlcut.  Rhode 
Island,  Maine,  Vermont,  or  New  Hampshire 
which  permit  a  savings  and  loan  holding 
company  whose  operations  are  principally 
conducted  in  any  of  such  States  to  acquire, 
directly  or  Indirectly  any  voting  ahares  of, 
interest  in,  or  all  or  substantially  all  of  the 
assets  of  any  additional  aaaodatton  located 
In  any  other  of  those  States.". 

Sbc.  6.  Section  18(d)  of  the  Federal  Depos- 
it Insurance  Act  (13  VA.C.  1838(d))  ta 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(3)  In  considering  the  application  of  any 
State  nonmember  bank  whose  main  office  is 
located    in    Maasaehusetts,    Connecticut. 


Rhode  bland.  Maine.  Vomont.  or  New 
Hampshire  to  establish  a  branch  in  any 
other  of  such  States,  the  Ootpoiatlon  shall 
give  effect  to  any  laws  of  such  States  under 
which  the  estahHihment  and  operation  of  a 
branch  by  an  out-of -State  noomembo-  bank 
are  autboriaed  by  statute  In  language  specif - 
ieally  granting  such  authority  affirmatively 
and  not  merely  by  tmpHcatkm  or  recogni- 
tion and  subject  to  the  restrictions  as  to  lo- 
cation iiwpwMH  by  the  laws  of  the  State  on 
nonmember  Insured  banks.". 

Sac.  7.  Section  18(cX5)  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  (13  n.8.C.  1838(cK5))  is 
amended — 

(I)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B)  as  clauses  (1)  and  (U).  respectlvelr. 

(3)  by  Inaerting  "(A)"  after  "(5)":  and 

(S)  by  adding  at  the  aid  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(B)  In  reviewing  any  merger  transaction 
Involving  a  bank  the  main  office  of  which  Is 
located  In  Massachusetts.  Connecticut. 
Rhode  Island,  Maine,  Vermont,  or  New 
HanuMblre,  the  reep<mslble  agency  shall 
give  effect  to  the  laws  of  such  States  under 
which  a  merger  transaction  involving  a  bank 
from  one  such  State  and  a  bank  from  an- 
other such  State  is  authorized  by  statute  in 
language  specifically  granting  such  author- 
ity affirmatively  and  not  merely  by  implica- 
tion or  recognition  and  subject  to  any  re- 
striction as  to  location  imposed  by  the  laws 
of  the  States  in  question.". 

Sac.  8.  Section  5(dXll)  of  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933  (13  n.S.C. 
1464(dXll))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(A)"  after  "(11)":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(B)  In  considering  any  reorganization  or 
merger  involving  an  association  whose  home 
office  Is  located  In  Massachusetts.  Connecti- 
cut, Rhode  Island.  Maine,  Vermont,  or  New 
Hampshire,  the  Board  shall  give  effect  to 
the  laws  of  such  States  under  which  a  reor- 
ganization or  merger  involving  an  associa- 
tion from  one  such  State  and  an  association 
or  other  financial  Institution  from  another 
such  State  is  authorized  by  statute  in  lan- 
guage medflcally  granting  such  authority 
affirmatively  and  not  merely  by  implication 
or  recognition  and  subject  to  any  restriction 
as  to  location  imposed  by  the  laws  of  the 
States  in  question.". 

Ssc.  9.  (a)  Effective  upon  the  expiration  of 
five  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act— 

(1)  section  5155(cX3)  of  the  Revised  SUt- 
utes,  as  added  by  section  2  of  this  Act,  is  re- 
pealed; 

(2)  section  7(b)  of  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  of  1956,  as  added  by  section  3  of 
this  Act,  is  repealed; 

(3)  section  5(rK4)  of  the  home  Owners' 
Loan  Act  of  1933,  as  added  b:i  section  4  of 
this  Act,  Is  repealed; 

(4)  that  part  of  section  408(eX3)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  which  was  added  by 
section  5  of  this  Act  is  repealed; 

(5)  section  18(dX3)  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act,  as  added  by  section  6  of  this 
Act,  is  reiiealed; 

(6)  section  18(cX5XB)  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act,  as  added  by  section  7  of 
this  Act.  Is  repealed;  and 

(7)  section  6(dXllXB)  of  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Act  of  193S.  as  added  by  sec- 
tion 8  of  this  Act,  Is  repealed. 

(b)  The  repeal  or  termination  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  any  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shall  have  no  effect  on  any  action  taken  or 
authorised  while  such  amendment  was  in 
effect.  Any  bank  or  other  institution  the 


shsies  or  asMts  of  which  are  acquired  in  re- 
liance upon  the  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  after  repeal  of  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  bave  the  same  powers  with 
respect  to  the  establishment  of  branch  of- 
fices and  merger  or  oonsolidatlmi  with  other 
Institutions,  as  It  would  bave  had  Its  shares 
or  assets  not  been  so  acquired. 

Ssc.  10.  (a)  The  President,  in  consultation 
with  the  Attorney  General,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  the  Comptrol- 
ler of  the  Currency,  and  the  Federal  Depos- 
it Insurance  Corporation,  shall  transmit  a 
report  to  the  Congress  concerning  the 
effect,  if  any,  that  this  Act  has  had  on  the 
financial,  economic,  and  hanking  environ- 
ment of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode 
Island.  Maine,  Vermont,  and  New  Hamp- 
shire and  on  particular  banks,  bank  holding 
companies,  savings  and  loan  associations, 
and  savings  banks  in  those  States.  There 
shall  be  Included  in  this  report  legislative 
recommendations  as  to  whether  the  simset 
provisions  of  section  4  should  be  allowed  to 
take  effect. 

(b)  The  report  required  by  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Congress  not 
later  than  four  years  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.* 


By  Mr.  DENTON  (for  himself 
and  Bfr.  Hatch): 
S.  1003.  A  bill  to  extend  and  revise 
the  provisions  of  the  Child  Abuse  Pre- 
vention and  Treatment  Act  and  the 
Child  Abuse  Prevention  and  Treat- 
ment and  Adoption  Reform  Act  of 
1978;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 
chUjD  AB0SX  PRZvnrnoR  ams  trkatiocht  aiis 

ADOPTIOH  KZrORM  ACT  AMXRDMKIITS  OP  1»8S 

Ml.  DENTON.  ISi.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  for  myself  and  Sena- 
tor Hatch  a  bill  to  amend  and  extend 
the  Child  Abuse  Prevention  and  Treat- 
ment and  Adoption  Reform  Act 
through  fiscal  year  1986. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  will 
enable  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  to  continue  to  fimd 
programs  that  assist  States  In  combat- 
ing child  abuse.  It  wiU  also  allow  con- 
tinued funding  for  the  Federal  pro- 
gram that  facilitates  the  adoption  into 
loving  homes  of  hard-to-place  chil- 
dren. 

The  most  significant  change  the  bill 
makes  in  current  law  Is  the  addition  of 
language  that  addresses  the  Issue  of 
providing  nutrition  and  medical  care 
to  Infants  bom  with  mental  and  physi- 
cal handicaps.  The  change  is  in  direct 
response  to  the  tragic  and  shocking 
"Infant  Doe"  incident,  which  took 
place  last  April  in  Bloomington.  Ind.. 
where  a  6-day-old  baby  bom  with 
Down's  syndrome  and  an  incomplete 
esophagus  was  allowed  to  die  after  his 
parents  refused  to  permit  an  operation 
that  could  have  saved  his  life;  the  In- 
diana courts  upheld  the  parents'  right 
to  withhold  treatment.  The  tragedy 
was  compoimded  by  the  fact  that  sev- 
eral couples  had  offered  to  adopt 
Infant  Doe  and  allow  the  operation.  It 
is  my  fervent  hope  that  the  language 
contained  in  this  bill.  In  conjunction 
with  the  HHS  regulations  on  the  sub- 


ject that  have  recently  taken  effect, 
will  prevent  future  Infant  Doe  Inci- 
dents. 

Specifically,  the  bill  would  require 
States,  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for 
a  State  grant  \mder  the  program,  to 
establish  a  procedure  for  interested 
persons  to  report  known  or  suspected 
cases  in  which  an  infant  has  been 
denied  nutrition  or  medically  taidlcated 
treatment.  The  States  wotild  be  re- 
quired to  have  in  place,  within  2  years 
of  enactment  of  this  legislation,  proce- 
dures to  be  followed  by  appropriate 
State  agencies  to  insure  that  nutrition, 
medically  Indicated  treatment,  general 
care,  and  appropriate  social  services 
are  provided  to  infants  at  risk  with 
life-threatening  congenital  impair- 
ments. Other  than  providing  States  a 
2-  rather  than  a  1-year  implementation 
period,  this  language  is  identical  to 
language  in  the  House  bilL 

The  reauthorization  bill  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  would  also  require  the 
National  Center  for  Child  Abuse  and 
Neglect  to  study  and  investigate  the 
national  incidence  of  child  abuse  and 
neglect,  including  those  cases  in  which 
treatment  was  withheld  from  handi- 
capped  infants.  Furthermore,  it  would 
require  the  National  Center  for  Child 
Abuse  and  Neglect  to  provide  training 
and  technical  assistance  to  encoiuvge 
and  assist  the  States  in  developing  and 
implementing  new  procedures  or  im- 
proving existing  procedures  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  i4)propriate  State  agencies  to 
insure  that  treatsnent  Is  provided  to 
infants  at  risk  with  life-threatening 
congenital  impairments. 

The  bill  would  also  repeal  provisions 
barring  for-profit  organizations  from 
receiving  technical  assistance  and 
demonstration  and  service  grants 
under  the  act. 

In  the  area  of  adoption  reform,  the 
bUl  includes  several  amendments  de- 
signed to  promote  and  enhance  the 
adoption  of  hard  to  place  children,  in- 
cluding Infants  with  life-threatening 
congenital  defects  and  children  con- 
fined to  foster  homes.  The  bill  would 
encourage  private  businesses  to  estab- 
lish adoption  benefit  programs  for 
their  employees.  It  would  include 
among  the  findings  of  Congress  a 
statement  that  the  welfare  of  Infants 
at  risk  with  life-threatening  congenital 
impairments  may  be  in  Jeopardy  and 
that  some  such  children  are  in  need  of 
adoptive  homes.  The  bill  states  that 
such  children  should  not  become  vic- 
tims of  denial  of  nutrition  or  treat- 
ment and  Includes  those  children  In 
the  special  needs  category. 

It  requires  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  to  review  model 
adoption  legislation  developed  under 
the  Adoption  Opportunities  Act  and 
make  any  changes  deemed  necessary 
to  facilitate,  where  necessary,  adop- 
tion of  Infants  at  risk  with  life-threat- 
ening congenital  impairments. 
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To  correct  a  minor  deficiency  in  the 
cuiTcnt  act,  the  bill  aDows  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services 
to  coordinate  with  the  Bureau  of 
Oensui  to  contribute  to  the  national 
adoption  and  foster  care  information 
data^gatherinc  and  analysis  system 
"'«~««***'  under  the  original  act. 

Finally,  the  biU  would  require  the 
Secretary  to  continue  to  study  unli- 
censed adivtions,  including  the  legal 
status  of  surrogate  parenting.  Surro- 
gate parenting  often  involves  a  type  of 
unlicensed  adi^tion  by  the  nonnatural 
paroit  who  contracts  for  the  child. 
Very  little  is  known  about  the  oper- 
ation or  enforceability  of  these  con- 
tracts, and  several  States  are  consider- 
ing legislation  dealing  with  the  issue. 

Mr.  President,  the  bllll  am  introduc- 
ing would  authorise  wpropriations  of 
$19  million  for  the  programs  under 
the  act.  which  is  the  same  as  the  cur- 
rent authorization  ceiling.  That  is  con- 
sistent with  President  Reagan's  call 
for  a  freese  on  domestic  spending,  and 
consonant  with  my  own  belief  and  the 
belief  of  many  of  my  colleagues  that 
we  cannot  at  this  time  afford  increases 
in  domestic  spending. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  the  au- 
thorized funding  level,  together  with 
the  voluntary  and  private  sector  ef- 
forts now  taking  place  to  address  simi- 
lar problems,  will  enable  us  to  make 
significant  inroads  in  the  fight  against 
child  abuse. 

I  look  forward  to  the  hearings  sched- 
uled by  the  Subcommittee  on  Family 
and  Human  Services  on  the  reauthor- 
ization of  the  Child  Abuse  Prevention 
and  Treatment  and  Adoption  Reform 
Act  I  am  sure  that  they  will  provide  a 
useful  forum  for  comment  on  the  bill. 
and  will  also  bring  to  the  public's  at- 
tention some  of  the  promising  non- 
Federal  programs  that  are  helping  in 
the  fight  against  child  abuse. 


By  D'ABiATO  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Sabbahxs.  Mrs.  Hawkihs,  and 

Mr.  Stafpors): 
S.  1004.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Federal 
employees  health  benefits  plan  provi- 
sions of  chapter  89,  title  5.  United 
States  Code  to  assure  adequate  mental 
health  benefit  levels  and  otherwise 
limit  reductions;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 


I  BBALTR  BXmnrS  PLAN 
AMKinniZIITS  OF  1*83 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  Piesldent,  2 
years  ago  I  offered  an  amendment  to 
the  1982  Po8tal/Treasiu-y  approprla- 
tboxa  bill  which  sought  to  prohibit  the 
Federal  employee  health  benefits 
plan— the  Blue-Cross/Blue  Shield  Fed- 
eral health  plan,  then  covering  over  60 
percent  of  all  Federal  workers— from 
arbitrarily  discriminating  against  one 
class  of  patients  by  imilaterally  reduc- 
ing the  benefits  for  treatment  of 
mental  lllnen,  alcoholism,  and  drug 
abuse  under  that  program. 


At  that  time,  my  colleague.  Mr.  Sxs- 
vnrs,  chairman  of  the  Civil  Service 
Post  Office  and  General  Services  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Governmen- 
tal Affairs  Committee  expressed  his 
shared  concern,  noting  that  he  was 
"prepared  to  support  adequate  cover- 
age for  mental  health  benefits.  Mental 
health  care  should  be  treated  the 
same  as  other  forms  of  health  care.  If 
reductions  in  Federal  employee  health 
care  should  become  necessary,  no 
form,  including  the  mental  health 
benefit,  should  be  forced  to  bear  a 
greater  share  of  the  reductions." 

Regettably,  beneficiaries  of  the 
FESBP  program  did  suffer  cutbacks 
in  their  1982  contract  notwithstanding 
expressions  of  concern  from  the 
mental  health  community  as  well  as 
from  the  Senate  and  the  House.  The 
mental  health  and  substance  abuse 
benefit  was  reduced  to  a  level  substan- 
tially below  that  provided  for  other 
health  care.  The  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  established,  without 
regard  to  medical  necessity,  an  arbi- 
trary limit  on  all  outpatient  mental 
health  treatment  and  further  caused 
an  Increase  in  patlent-bome  cost  for 
outpatient  treatment  of  nervous, 
mental  and  emotional  disorders.  It  im- 
posed a  limitation  on  Inpatient  psychi- 
atric coverage.  At  the  same  time,  the 
alcoholism  treatment  benefit  was 
eliminated  altogether.  Those  arbitrary 
restrictions  continue  to  apply  today. 

To  correct  the  benefit  reduction  in 
mental  health,  alcoholism,  and  sub- 
stance abuse  coverage,  I  am  pleased  to 
Introduce  the  Federal  Enu)loyee 
Health  Benefits  Plan  Amendments  of 
1983. 

Specifically,  my  legislation  would  re- 
quire— as  Mr.  Stevens  agreed:  "Mental 
health  care  should  be  treated  the 
same  as  other  forms  of  health  care"— 
that  Federal  health  plans  provide  co- 
payments  and  deductibles  for  the 
treatment  of  nervous,  mental,  or  emo- 
tional disorders  at  the  same  level  as  Is 
required  for  the  treatment  of  physical 
illnesses.  In  response  to  his  view  that 
there  needs  to  be  "adequate  coverage 
for  mental  health  benefits,"  my  bill 
provides  for  50  outpatient  visits  and  60 
inpatient  visits  for  the  treatment  of 
mental  Illness  and  two  28-day  alcohol- 
ism treatment  and  rehabilitation  bene- 
fits. Where  an  established  peer  review 
mechanism  determines  such  limited 
treatment  to  be  further  medically  or 
psychologlcaUy  necessary  and  appro- 
priate, such  limitations  could  be 
waived.  Additionally,  the  legislation 
requires  catastrophic  coverage  against 
the  threat  of  the  onset  of  severe  or 
chronic  mental  Illness,  with  a  stop-loss 
against  excessive  patlent-bome  costs. 

The  need  to  provide  medically  or 
psychologically  necessary  health  in- 
surance protection  for  Federal  em- 
ployees and  their  dependents  against 
the  high,  unbudgetable  and  therefore 
fimundally  burdensome  costs  of  medi- 


cal  aervicea  has  not  changed  ilnoe 
FEHBP  was  enacted  in  1059.  Such 
health  care  protection  is  a  foregone 
conclusion  in  private  sector  employ- 
ment Indeed,  a  moat  recent  February 
28.  1983.  report  from  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  "Financial  and  Other 
Problems  Facing  the  Federal  Employ- 
ees Health  Insurance  Program"  has 
stated: 

The  private  sector  plana  studied  appeared 
to  provide  better  coverage  of  Inpatient 
mental  health  expenses  than  FEHBP.  Most 
(87  percent)  of  the  Federal  plans  offered  be- 
tween 30  and  90  days  of  Inpatient  mental 
health  care  at  100  percent.  About  31  i>ercent 
of  these  Federal  plans  offered  additional 
days  of  care  under  major  medical  benefits. 
In  comparison,  about  one-third  of  the  pri- 
vate plans  covered  inpatient  mental  health 
expenses  at  100  percent  for  30  to  70  days, 
usually  with  additional  days  covered  under 
major  medical  benefits.  Another  third  cov- 
ered Inpatient  mental  health  expenses  at 
100  percent  for  120  days  or  more,  usually 
with  additional  days  covered  under  major 
medical  benefits.  The  remaining  third  of 
the  private  plans  covered  these  expenses  at 
80  to  100  percent  for  an  unlimited  number 
of  days,  subject  to  a  dollar  maximum.  In  ad- 
dition, about  50  percent  of  the  private  plans 
offered  some  kind  of  catastit^hlc  protec- 
tion for  inpatient  mental  health  expenses; 
however,  none  of  the  Federal  plans  offered 
this  benefit. 

Private  sector  outpatient  mental  health 
benefits  also  appear  slightly  better  than 
those  offered  by  Federal  plans.  Outpatient 
mental  health  expenses  were  generally  cov- 
ered under  major  medical  benefits  by  both 
private  and  Federal  plans.  Although  the  co- 
payment  factor  was  generally  reduced  to  50 
percent  by  both  types  of  plans,  the  private 
sector  plan  deductibles  tended  to  be  lower, 
as  previously  discussed.  In  addition,  over 
half  of  the  Federal  plans  had  a  limit  on  the 
number  of  outpatient  mental  health  visits 
that  the  plan  would  cover,  while  only  3  per- 
cent of  the  private  sector  plans  had  a  visit 
mBTimiim  Finally,  38  percent  of  the  private 
sector  plans  offered  catastrophic  protection 
for  outpatient  mental  health  benefits.  None 
of  the  Federal  plans  studied  offered  this 
benefit. 

To  single  out  the  mentally  ill  and 
substance  abusers  for  restrictive  cover- 
age Is  imprudent  in  both  human  and 
economic  terms.  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  in  my  own  State  of  New  York, 
starting  this  year,  payment  for  mental 
illness  outpatient  treatment  will  be  on 
an  equal  footing  with  that  for  other 
medical  illnesses  under  the  New  York 
State  employees  health  insurance  pro- 
gram. Psychiatrists,  psychologists,  and 
psychiatric  social  workers  licensed  or 
registered  with  the  State  will  be  reim- 
bursed their  customary  fees  under  the 
State's  new  2-year  plarL  The  plan 
covers  some  1.5  million  State  employ- 
ees and  dependents,  as  well  as  local 
government  employees  who  opt  for 
the  coverage.  Treatment  for  mental 
illness  wiU  be  subject  to  the  same  $100 
deductible  and  20  percent  copasmaent 
that  apply  to  any  medical  treatment. 
Furthermore,  under  the  new  plan, 
once  a  beneficiary  has  incurred  $500  in 
out-of-pocket  expenses  for  the  treat- 


ment of  mental  Illness,  the  plan's  cata- 
strophic provlsioas  reimburse  for  all 
addtttonal  costs  above  that  leveL 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  believe  that 
what  has  been  established  for  the 
State  employees  of  New  York  cannot 
be  simOariy  accomplished  for  the  Na- 
tion's Federal  employees. 

I  believe  it  is  important  to  recognize 
that  we  are  meaking  of  Federal  work- 
ers and  their  families  who  are  in  genu- 
ine need  of  treatment— schizophrenics, 
those  suffering  frtun  prof oimd  depres- 
sive  diswders.  organic  psychoses,  alco- 
holism and  substance  abuse,  and  other 
diiiaMing  psychiatric  illnesaes.  I  am 
spMkIng  of  dependent  children  who 
have  serious  emotional  disorders.  I  am 
not  speaking  for  those  who  would 
abuse  the  health  insiurance  coverage. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  I  am 
speaking  of  a  disease— mental  Ulness— 
not  the  achievement  of  potential.  hm>- 
pineas  or  social  well  being.  I  am  speak- 
ing of  treatments  as  aggressive  as 
phjrsical  health  care  techniques  and 
not  programs  which  seek  to  expand 
the  consciousness  or  raise  the  aware- 
ness of  the  individual  in  society.  I  am 
confident  that  curbing  any  potential 
abuse  of  this  health  insurance  cover- 
age wiU  be  accomplished  by  an  effec- 
tive peer  review  mechanism,  set  in 
place  by  my  legislation  which  provides 
both  a  responsible  means  of  reducing 
unnecessary  utilization  of  the  benefit, 
and  allows  continued  intervention 
beyond  the  legislatively  established 
limits  in  cases  of  medical  or  psycho- 
logical necessity.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  based  on  the  results  of  the 
American  Psychiatric  Association's 
contracts  with  a  substantial  number  of 
third-party  carriers  for  peer  review,  in- 
cluding the  Federal  Department  of 
Defense's  CHAMPUS  program— for 
which  the  American  Psychological  As- 
sociation also  provides  a  peer  review 
service— costs  have  been  managed 
while  critical  treatment  has  been  as- 
sured. 

Study  after  study  has  demonstrated 
that  there  is  a  positive  cost-benefit  as- 
sociated with  the  provision  of  services 
to  the  mentally  ill— both  in  terms  of 
worker  productivity  and  in  terms  of 
lower  costs  for  the  treatment  of  physi- 
cal disorders.  Regrettably,  the  stigma 
which  still  surrounds  mental  illness 
often  leads  people  to  Ignore  its  poten- 
tial. As  all  health  problems,  mental  ill- 
ness strikes  most  often  in  a  random 
fashion,  and  should  be  insured  against. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  and  bibllogrm>hy  of 
an  article  entitled  "The  Case  for  Equi- 
table Psychiatric  Benefits  in  Health 
Instirance."  describing  the  cost  effec- 
tiveness of  providing  treatment  for 
mental  illness  be  included  in  the 
RaooBo  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks along  with  the  fuU  text  of  my 
bilL 

The  bill  is  supported  by  the  Ameri- 
can Psychlivtric  Association.  American 


Psychological  Association.  Alcohol  and 
Drug  ProUons  Association,  American 
Nurses  Association.  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Psychology.  Health 
and  Medical  CouncQ  of  Washington. 
Natlomd  Alliance  of  Chairpersons  of 
State  Advisory  Councils  for  Alcohol 
and  Drug  Abuse.  National  Association 
of  Alcoholism  Treatment  Programs. 
National  Association  of  Private  Psy- 
chiatric Hospitals.  National  Associa- 
tion of  Social  Woi^ers.  National  Coali- 
tion for  Adequate  Alcoholism  Pro- 
grams, National  Council  of  Alcohol- 
ism. National  Federation  of  Societies 
for  Clinical  Social  Workers.  Inc.,  Na- 
tional Mental  Health  Association,  Psy- 
chiatric Institute  of  Washington.  Psy- 
chiatric Institute  of  America,  the 
Washington  Area  Council  on  Alcohol- 
ism and  Drug  Abuse,  and  the  Wash- 
ington Psychiatric  Society. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
support  of  the  Federal  Employee 
Health  Benefits  Program  Amend- 
ments of  1983. 

There  being  no  objective,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro,  as  follows: 

Thk  Cask  op  Equitablk  Psychiatric 
Bmarira  ih  Health  lit stmANcc 

The  human  and  economic  costs  associated 
with  untreated  mental  illness  have  been 
well  established.  As  early  as  1974.  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health  estimated 
that  the  indirect  costs  of  mental  illness  were 
close  to  $30  billion.  The  study  noted  that 
"Indirect  costs  are  the  income  or  income- 
equivalent  losses  which  result  from  deaths 
due  to  mental  illness,  total  disability  due  to 
mental  illness  and  the  loss  of  productive 
time  to  those  individual .  .  .  ."(1)  Moreover, 
such  costs  do  not  reflect  "all  losses  associat- 
ed with  partial  disabilities,  with  pain  and 
suffering  not  fuUy  reflected  by  lost  earn- 
ings, with  homicides  in  the  population  not 
treated  for  mental  illness  and  with  the 
excess  death  Incidence  among  those  who 
have  a  history  of  mental  illness  but  received 
no  care."(2)  Indeed,  NIMH  noted  that  the 
cost  might  well  have  doubled  to  $40  billion, 
in  one  year  alone,  if  such  above-mentioned 
factors  had  been  Included. 

The  American  Psychiatric  Association 
argues  that  the  cost-benefit  and  medical  ef- 
fectiveness of  psychiatric  services  for  pa- 
tients with  mental  disorders  in  the  general 
health  sector  are  demonstrated  in  a  sub- 
stantial body  or  researches)  and  show  that 
notwithstanding  other  arguments  to  the 
contrary,  psychiatric  benefits  are  insurable; 
that  they  save  other  health  care  costs;  and 
that  they  help  make  up  the  lost  dollars  of 
productivity. 

Among  those  studies  are  the  following: 

Blue  Cross  of  Western  Pennsylvania  stud- 
ied the  medical/surgical  services  utilization 
of  a  group  of  subscribers  to  whom  mental 
health  services  were  made  available  and 
that  of  a  comparable  group  to  whom  they 
were  not.  The  findings  showed  a  significant 
reduction  in  the  medical/surgical  utilization 
for  the  group  with  psychiatric  benefits  as 
compared  to  the  group  without  these  bene- 
fits. The  monthly  cost  per  patient  for  all 
medical  services  was  more  than  haJved— 
dropping  from  $16.47  to  $7.06.  This  cost  sav- 
ings substantially  exceeded  the  costs  of  pro- 
viding the  psychiatric  care.(4) 


A  loncitudliial  study  canled  out  In  a 
ainite  Texas  county  fmn  1973  to  1977 
showed  that  aooea  to  treatment  for  mental 
IDneai  in  Inpatients  ova-  age  66  resulted  In  a 
reduction  In  mean  length  of  stay  from  111 
days  to  53  days  and  a  coat  savtatga  of  more 
than  $1.1  inllllon.(5) 

A  Kalaer  Pennanente  atudy  compared  two 
matched  groups  of  153  patlenta  each,  one  of 
whcnn  received  paychiatric  intervention 
(study  group)  and  one  of  whom  did  not 
(control  group).  Both  groups  Initially  were 
similar  In  their  rates  of  general  health  care 
services  utilization.  Over  a  five-year  period, 
the  control  group  showed  fssentlslly  no 
change  in  general  health  care  utlHiat.lon 
while,  in  sharp  contrast,  the  study  group  ex- 
perienced a  reduction  In  its  non-psychlatrlc 
outpatient  visits  by  63  percent,  and  In  Its  In- 
patient days  by  68  percent.(6,7) 

The  Oroup  Health  Association  of  Wash- 
ington reported  that  patients  treated  by 
mental  health  providers  reduced  non-pey- 
chiatrtc  physician  usage  within  the  HMO  by 
30.7  percent  in  the  year  after  referral  for 
mental  health  care  was  made  available, 
compared  to  the  previous  year.  In  addition, 
there  was  a  29  percent  decrease  In  laborato- 
ry and  x-ray  service8.(8) 

The  Kennecott  Corporation  found  that  In 
a  study  of  150  men  who  received  needed  psy- 
chotherapeutic services,  there  was  an  esti- 
mated 6  to  1  benefit-to-cost  ratio  as  a  result 
of  the  program,  and  recorded  a  52  percent 
attendance  improvement  and  a  74.6  percent 
decrease  in  medical/surgical  utilization 
costs  after  the  psychotherapeutic  serv- 
ices.(9) 

In  a  West  German  study  involving  more 
than  1,000  patients  with  primarily  chronic 
symptoms,  it  was  found  that  In  the  five 
years  following  the  availability  of  psychiat- 
ric services,  the  average  annual  number  of 
hospital  days  per  patient  declined  from  an 
estimated  S.3  days  to  0.8  days.  (10) 

A  recently  completed  study  compared  over 
the  period  of  a  year  the  po8t-<H>erative 
course  of  a  group  of  24  elderly  patients  who 
had  undergone  surgery  for  repair  of  hip 
fractures  and  who  had  available  liaison  psy- 
chiatric services  with  a  similar  group  of  26 
patients  who  had  the  same  kind  of  surgery 
but  did  not  receive  the  liaison  services.  The 
group  receiving  psychiatric  liaison  care  re- 
quired an  average  of  12  days  less  hospitali- 
zation (30  versus  42  days— a  28.6  percent  re- 
duction), resulting  in  estimated  savings  of 
$193,000  over  the  course  of  one  year  (the 
psychiatric  liaison  services  cost  $10,000  for 
the  same  year).  Moreover,  twice  as  many  pa- 
tients who  had  psychiatric  liaison  services 
were  able  to  return  home  (rather  than  to 
nursing  homes  or  other  less  cost-effective 
institutional  settings.)  (11) 

The  introduction  of  lithium  as  a  medically 
indicated  psychiatric  treatment  of  manic  de- 
pression, now  often  used  In  lieu  of  more 
costly  hospitalization,  alone,  has  accounted 
over  the  past  ten  yean  for  a  $2.88  billion 
savings  In  direct  mental  health  costs  and  an 
additional  $1.38  billion  in  productivity.  Fig- 
ures were  arrived  at  by  comparing  the  costs 
of  lithium  treatment  to  the  cost  of  the 
usual  (and  generally  less  effective)  treat- 
ment of  former  years.  (13) 

These  "offset"  studies,  demonstrating  the 
savings  which  can  be  attributed  to  timely, 
appropriate  psychiatric  Intervention, 
whether  in  organtaed  care  setting,  in  inpa- 
tient facilities,  whether  through  the  use  of 
psycbopharmacologlc  advances  or  more  tra- 
ditional "talking"  therapy,  point  to  the 
building  body  of  literature  articulating  the 
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benefit  of  approprlmte   psychiatric   treat- 
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S.  1004 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Repreaentativet  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreu  assembled, 

Siciio*  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Federal  Employees  Health  Benefits  Plan 
Amendments  of  1983". 

Sic.  3.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
8904  of  UUe  5,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "may"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "shall". 

(b)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  section  8904 
of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code,  are  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  of  each  such  para- 
graph the  following: 

"(O)  Nervous  and  mental  disorder  bene- 
fits. 

"(H)  Alcoholism  and  substance  abuse 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  benefits". 

(c)  Section  8904  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  after  paragraph 
(4)  the  following: 

"(S)  No  health  benefits  plan  described  In 
paragraph  (1),  (3),  or  (3)  of  this  section  shall 
be  contracted  for  or  antroved  which  does 
not  provide,  without  discrimination  as  to 
the  coinsurance  ratio  or  the  deductible,  for 


50  outpatient  visits  and  60  inpatient  days  of 
nervous  and  mental  disorder  benefits,  and 
two  3S-day  alcoholism  and/or  substance 
abuse  treatment  and  rehabilitation  beneflta. 
but  such  alcoholism  and/or  substance  abuse 
benefits  are  only  required  to  the  extent  that 
an  individual  has  not  previously  been  en- 
rolled in  a  program  of  similar  duration  for 
which  benefits  were  provided. 

"(6)  Whenever  benefits  of  the  type  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (IKO)  or  (2X0)  of  this 
section  under  any  plan  contracted  for  or  ap- 
proved hereunder  are  limited,  such  limits 
shall  be  exceeded  on  a  case-by-case  basis 
and  only  to  the  extent  that  an  established 
peer  review  mechanism  determines  such 
treatment  to  be  medically  or  psychologically 
necessary  and  appropriate. 

"(7)  The  catastrophic  benefits  provided 
for  In  paragraph  (6)  of  this  section  shall  be 
paid  out  of  the  stop-loss  fund  established  by 
secUon  8909(aH3)  of  this  tlUe  to  the  extent 
of  80  percent  of  the  part  of  each  outpatient 
claim  that  exceeds  SO  visits  annually  and  80 
percent  of  the  part  of  each  Inpatient  claim 
resulting  from  a  period  of  hospitalization  in 
excess  of  60  days". 

(d)  Section  8909(a)  of  tiUe  5,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  out 
"and"; 

(3)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  striking  out  the 
period  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ";  and"; 
and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(3)  to  pay  the  catastrophic  benefits  de- 
scribed in  paragraphs  (6)  and  (7)  of  section 
8904  of  this  title.". 

(e)  SecUon  8909<bKl)  of  tlUe  5,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  One  percent  of  all  contributions  made 
available  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
out  of  which  Is  to  be  allocated  that  part  de- 
termined by  the  Office  to  be  reasonably 
adequate  to  pay  the  administrative  expenses 
referred  to  in  subsection  (a)(2)  of  this  sec- 
tion with  the  balance  to  be  used  to  pay  the 
catastrophic  benefits  referred  to  In  subsec- 
tion (aK3)  of  this  section.". 

(f)  The  first  sentence  following  paragraph 
(2)  In  section  8909(b)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  "ex- 
penses" after  "and  for  catastrophic  bene- 
fits". 

(g)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shaU  become  effective  with  respect  to  con- 
tracts entered  Into  or  renewed  for  calendar 
year  1984  or  thereafter. 


By  Mr.  D'AMATO  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Specter,  and  Mrs.  Haw- 
kins): 

S.  1005.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance 
for  the  construction,  acquisition,  and 
renovation  of  State  and  local  correc- 
tional facilities;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

coaaBcnoRAL  facility  DBVKLonixirr  act 
•  iii.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  the  Correctional  Fa- 
cility Development  Act.  Under  this  act 
the  National  Institute  of  Corrections 
will  be  authorized  to  make  grants  to 
the  States  to  help  them  deal  with  the 
national  emergency  of  prison  over- 
crowding. The  institute  wlU  be  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  the  States  to- 
taling $1  million  per  year  for  3  years. 
These  funds  will  finance  up  to  one- 
third  of  the  total  construction  costs. 


excluding  land  acquisition,  for  State 
prisons. 

The  Criminal  Justice  Committee  of 
the  National  Oovemon'  Agsociation 
has  called  Federal  aaslstanoe  for  cap- 
ital construction  the  Nation's  No.  1 
criminal  Justice  priority.  According  to 
the  final  report  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's Task  Force  on  Violent  Crime: 

The  problem  of  available  space  in  state 
prisons  to  keep  dangerous  criminals  off  the 
street  Is  one  of  the  most  important  violent 
crime  Issues  In  the  nation.  Almost  all  states 
are  in  a  crisis  situation. 

More  than  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  in 
August  1981.  the  task  force  recom- 
mended legislation  calling  for  $2  bU- 
lion  over  4  years  to  aid  the  States  in 
their  efforts  to  construct  new  correc- 
tional f  adUties. 

Unfortunately,  no  such  legislation 
has  been  forthcoming.  Attorney  Oen- 
eral Smith,  appearing  before  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Law  in  October  1981.  testified  that  we 
do  not  have  the  funds  for  that  pur- 
pose. He  referred  to  a  clearinghouse  of 
surplus  Federal  property  that  could  be 
transferred  to  the  States  for  correc- 
tional purposes.  In  reply  to  a  question 
from  Senator  Dole.  Attorney  General 
Smith  stated: 

I  think  the  program  we  have  adopted 
may.  at  least  for  the  short  term,  be  mere 
valuable  than  money  Itself. 

I  am  willing  to  grant  that,  on  a 
short-term  basis,  the  transfer  of  Fed- 
eral property  can  be  very  beneficial. 
The  transfer  of  the  Watertown  facility 
in  New  York  in  1981  demonstrates  the 
soundness  of  the  Attorney  General's 
point.  However,  an  attempted  transfer 
of  another  property  in  New  York 
State  demonstrates  clearly  its  limita- 
tions. I  refer  to  the  attempt  to  trans- 
fer the  Lockport  Air  Force  Base  in 
western  New  York.  That  transfer  has 
yet  to  take  place  because  the  neigh- 
boring town  sued  to  prevent  the  trans- 
fer. By  the  Attorney  General's  own  ad- 
mission, a  significant  number  of  Fed- 
eral properties  inventoried  for  possible 
transfer  are  not  now  suitable  for  this 
purpose.  The  Lockport  case  demon- 
strates that  even  those  which  may 
theoretically  be  suitable  may  inspire 
so  much  local  opposition  that  the 
short-term  benefit  disappears. 

The  final  point  I  would  like  to  make 
in  reply  to  the  Attorney  General's 
focus  on  the  short  term  is  that  it  so 
obviously  fails  to  address  the  long- 
term  problem  of  overcrowding. 

Long-term  planning  is  necessary  for 
a  ntimber  of  reasons.  The  first  is  that 
our  prisons  are  aging  rigidly.  This 
Congress  has  recently  enacted  legisla- 
tion to  address  the  problem  of  our 
aging  Interstate  highways.  I  urge  the 
Congress  to  face  with  the  same  real- 
ism the  fact  that  our  prison  infrastruc- 
ture is  also  in  need  of  renovation, 
repair  and.  in  many  cases,  replace- 
ment. Forty-three  percent  of  the  Na- 
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tion'B  mlioneri  are  bring  housed  in  f a- 
eUlttes  buOt  before  1925.  There  are  25 
State  prlsnia  in  20  States  built  before 
1876.  Tbere  are  76  priaoni  in  37  States 
built  between  1876  and  1924.  Among 
the  matrrlalw  I  have  asked  to  be  added 
at  the  end  of  my  remarits  is  a  table 
showing  by  individual  Stote  the 
number  and  age  of  Federal  and  State 
faculties.  This  chart  is  from  a  1978 
Survey  of  State  and  Federal  Adult 
Correctional  Institutions  by  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Corrections.  Fully 
two-thirds  of  the  local  correctional  fa- 
cilities in  my  own  State  of  New  York 
were  built  prior  to  1940.  Three  were 
bunt  prior  to  1875.  Seventy  percent  of 
prison  cells  fall  short  of  Federal  stand- 
ards for  square  footage. 

According  to  the  January  1982 
Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics  Bulletin 
entitled.  "Prisons  and  Prisoners": 

If  60  square  feet  per  person  is  used  as  a 
standard,  then  58  percent  of  all  one-person 
cells.  90  percent  of  all  two-person  cells,  and 
20  percent  of  all  larger  living  units  in  tradi- 
tional prisons  are  overcrowded. 

In  1981,  the  rated  cmjadty  of  the 
New  York  prison  system  was  22,935.  It 
had  2,664  more  prisoners  than  its 
rated  cuMcity  for  a  12-percent  over- 
crowding rate.  By  the  end  of  1982  New 
Yorii  State's  prison  population  had 
grown  to  27.910.  California's  prison 
population  rose  from  19,764  in  1973  to 
34.459  in  1982.  The  Nation's  prison 
population  grew  bom  204.000  in  1973 
to  412.000  in  1982.  This  of  course  does 
not  include  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
more  who  are  in  JaiL 

ISi.  President,  perhaps  not  everyone 
will  see  the  problem  of  an  aging  and 
deteriorating  infrastructure  as  cause 
for  immediate  alarm.  After  all.  the 
prisons,  deteriorated  as  they  may  be. 
are  still  standing.  They  can  still  house 
prisoners,  if  perhaps  in  less  than  com- 
fortable accommodations.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  am  not  speaking  here  today  on 
behalf  of  prisoner  comfort.  I  am 
speaking  here  on  behalf  of  society.  I 
speak  on  behalf  of  the  protection 
which  we,  as  citizens,  so  desperately 
need  from  the  criminal  element. 

I  urge  the  Members  of  the  Senate  to 
support  the  Correctional  Facility  De- 
velopment Act  to  prevent  three  relat- 
ed horrors.  The  first  is  the  release  of 
criminals  from  prison  because  we  have 
simply  run  out  of  space  to  house  them. 
This  has,  in  fact,  already  begun  to 
occur.  Overcrowding  emergency  proce- 
dures were  repeatedly  instituted  last 
year  in  Michigan.  Four  times  in  1982 
an  unresolved  prison  overcrowding 
problem  forced  the  reduction  of  pris- 
oner sentences  by  90  days  under  the 
mandatory  provisions  of  the  State's 
Priscm  Overcrowding  Emergency 
Powers  Act.  In  Minnesota,  the  Com- 
missioner of  Corrections  was  given  re- 
sponsibility for  parole  of  first-degree 
murder  cases  and  other  inmates  serv- 
ing life  sentences.  One  murderer  was 
actually  granted  work  release. 


The  second  horror  we  must  act  to 
prevent  is  the  negative  impact  that 
lack  of  prison  space  will  have  on  our 
criminal  Justice  system  as  law  enforce- 
ment officials  allow  their  efforts  to 
slacken  and  languish  because  they 
know  that  even  those  felons  they  do 
catch  and  successfully  prosecute  wiU 
not  be  incarcerated  for  long,  if  at  all. 
One  illustration  of  this  threat  to  our 
safety  is  what  happened  last  year  in 
Texas.  On  May  10.  1982,  the  Texas 
Board  of  Corrections  voted  unani- 
mously to  stop  admitting  Inmates.  Al- 
though this  restraint  was  lifted  May 
16,  a  controlled  admissions  policy  was 
not  lifted  imtU  July  27. 

The  third  kind  of  horror  I  seek  to 
prevent  is  the  kind  of  prisoner  revolt 
that  has  taken  place  in  prisons  like 
Attica  and  Santa  Fe.  and  that  have 
been  narrowly  averted  again  more  re- 
cently in  Ossinlng.  Early  last  year 
there  was  a  75-woman  sit  down  strike 
protesting  overcrowding  at  the  Middle 
Georgia  Correctional  Institution.  In- 
mates at  the  Queensburg,  N.Y.  prison 
last  August  blocked  the  entrances  to 
rooms  to  prevent  the  placement  of  ad- 
ditional beds.  There  were  two  sitdowns 
of  inmates  in  two  Nebraska  facilities 
late  last  year  protesting  living  condi- 
tions. Each  of  these  protests  was 
peaceful  However,  any  one  of  them 
could  have  turned  violent. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  papers  I 
am  asking  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  end  of  my  remarks  dem- 
onstrates a  clear  relationship  between 
prison  overcrowding  and  violence  in 
our  prisons.  Inmate  on  inmate  assaults 
without  weapons  in  that  study  in- 
creased until  the  facility  was  30  to  50 
percent  overcrowded,  and  then  began 
to  Increase  more  rapidly.  Inmate  on 
inmate  assaults  with  weapons  also  in- 
creased as  crowding  increased.  Imnate 
on  staff  assaults  without  weapons  in- 
creased along  with  crowding,  leveling 
out  to  a  constant  rate  of  assaults  on 
staff  only  after  crowding  exceeded  60 
to  70  percent. 

In  August.  October,  and  November 
last  year  I  chaired  a  series  of  hearings 
on  the  Impact  of  crime  on  small  busi- 
ness in  New  York  and  California  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Rural  and  Economic  Development  of 
the  Senate  Small  Business  Committee. 

In  addition  to  testimony  about  the 
monstrous  injuries  Inflicted  by  violent 
criminals  on  individuals  and  small 
businesses,  we  heard  testimony  from 
police,  district  attorneys,  U.S.  attor- 
neys and  other  law  enforcement  pro- 
fessionals. We  learned  of  some  very 
successful  anticrime  initiatives  that 
are  actually  reducing  the  crime  rate  in 
some  categories. 

It  should  not  be  suprising  that  in 
going  from  a  200,000-pri8oner  popula- 
tion in  1972  to  a  400,000-prisoner  pop- 
ulation in  1982,  we  have  succeeded  in 
making  a  dent  in  the  crime  statistics. 


Two  hundred  thousand  more  crimi- 
nals who  would  otherwise  be  out  aa 
the  street  preying  on  our  dtisens  ate 
now  behind  bars,  where  they  belong. 

We  have,  however,  surpassed  the 
physical  limits  of  our  decade-long  anti- 
crime  drive.  On  January  1.  1982.  23 
States  were  under  court  order  to  limit 
their  inmate  populations.  We  were 
holding  9.138  inmates  in  local  Jails  be- 
cause there  was  not  enough  room  in 
our  prisons.  By  the  end  of  last  year 
there  were  39  States  under  court  order 
to  reduce  prison  overcrowding. 

Now  there  are  three  ways  to  comply 
with  those  orders.  You  either  add 
prison  space,  or  you  limit  your  intake 
of  prisoners  as  they  did  in  Texas,  or 
you  release  criminals  early  as  they 
have  been  forced  to  do  in  Michigan 
Oregon,  and  Minnesota.  To  illustrate 
the  danger  posed  by  the  latter  two 
courses  of  action,  let  me  quote  from 
some  of  the  witnesses  at  the  hearings 
we  conducted. 

Robert  McGuire,  police  commission- 
er of  the  city  of  New  Yoit  sai± 

We  absolutely  need  more  prisons  if  we  ate 
going  to  Incarcerate  people.  If  we  do  not 
have  that  deterrent  out  there,  then  we  are  a 
paper  tiger. 

The  Honorable  Thomas  A.  Coughlin 
m,  commissioner.  New  Yoi^  State  De- 
partment of  Corrections  said: 

If  you  look  at  the  growth  of  crime  in  the 
State  of  Michigan,  for  example,  and  the 
State  of  Oregon,  which  had  early  release 
programs,  crime  Increased  in  those  States 
some  10  to  11  percent  last  year. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  also  like  to 
call  your  attention  to  a  brief  exchange 
I  had  with  Mr.  Rudy  Nothenberg.  the 
deputy  mayor  of  San  Frandsoo: 

Senator  D'Amato.  We  find,  unfortunately, 
that  parole  in  many  cases  has  become  an- 
other word  for  early  release  due  to  west- 
crowding. 

Mr.  NoTHBNBXRG.  Yes. 

Senator  D'Amato.  No  one  wants  to  admit 
it  in  SUte  after  State,  but  It  Is  a  fact. 

Mr.  NoTHEwasKG.  It  is  absolutely  a  fact 
The  very  next  point  the  mayor  wanted  me 
to  address  is  precisely  that.  If  we  are  going 
to  make  a  commitment  to  longer  sentences 
or  a  different  kind  of  parole  indicia  we  will 
have  to  make  a  commitment  to  expand  the 
capacity  of  our  Jails  ...  We  cannot  expect 
anything  but  the  worst  of  results  if  we  allow 
incarceration  to  continue  in  the  conditions 
in  which  we  now  incarcerate  i>eople. 

I  think  the  documentatlcm  of  the 
need  for  the  legislation  I  submit  is 
clear  and  persuasive.  At  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks,  ISi.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  number  of 
statements  by  government  officials, 
law  enforcement  professionals,  and  re- 
searchers, which  are  filled  with  impor- 
tant data  relevant  to  the  issue  of 
prison  overcrowding  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoko. 

I  firmly  believe  that,  after  reviewing 
the  data,  most  will  agree  on  the  need 
for  Federal  assistance  to  State  prison 
construction  efforts. 
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In  1981.  the  eost  of  buUdlng  a  mazl- 
mum  ncurlty  facility  wu  in  many  Ju- 
riadteUona  ova*  $70,000  per  bed.  In 
Alaika  the  average  cost  was  $130,000 
per  ceU.  In  liaanchuaetts  and  New 
York  the  ooat  was  $100,000.  Costs  for 
medium  security  cells  range  from 
somewhere  below  $90,000  to  as  high  as 
$80,000  per  bed  in  California  and 
$T0.000  in  Hawaii  and  New  York.  Even 
miwtwiiitn  security  facilities  are  expen- 
give.  In  Connecticut  the  price  is 
$57,000  per  bed. 

TO  meet  the  problem  of  mounting 
costs,  the  legislation  would  provide  for 
a  tfrh"««^'  advisory  committee  that 
would  report  the  Bureau  of  Prisons' 
Advisory  Board  regarding  innovative 
methods  for  construction  of  new  cor- 
rectional facilities. 

It  would  authorise  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Corrections  to  encourage 
States  and  local  governments  to  devel- 
op innovative  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lons  of  delay  and  excessive  cost  in- 
volved in  construction  of  correctional 
facilities.  The  Institute  would  also  be 
authorised  to  make  grants  to  States 
and  local  governments  to  enable  them 
to  develop  plans  for  those  purposes. 

The  Institute  would  be  authorized  to 
makf^  grants  up  to  one-third  of  the 
total  construction  cost— excluding  land 
acquisition— of  correctional  facilities 
and  facility  improvements. 

Mr.  President.  I  must  also  call  to 
your  attention  and  to  the  attention  of 
this  Congress  the  fact  that  our  nation- 
al crisis  of  prison  overcrowding  is  now 
a  much  more  severe  crisis  than  even 
the  Attorney  General's  Task  Force 
was  aware.  The  States  are  now  facing 
a  veritable  flood  of  criminals  who 
came  over  on  the  Mariel  boatllft  in 
1980.  Curroit  estimates  by  law  en- 
forcement officials  are  that  between 
25.000  and  35.000  criminals  were 
among  the  so-called  Ifarielitos.  Untold 
thousands  of  other  criminals  are  in- 
cluded among  the  aliens  we  have  let  In 
and  continue  to  let  into  this  country. 

Tuesday  morning  I  chaired  a  hear- 
ing in  New  York  City  on  the  Marielito 
problem.  I  was  shocked  to  learn  how 
extensive  this  problem  is.  It  was  made 
abundantly  clear  to  me  that  our  ar- 
diaic  prison  system  cannot  withstand 
the  onslaught  of  this  new  criminal  ele- 
ment thrust  upon  us  3  years  ago.  We 
desperately  need  additional  prison 
space  if  we  are  to  protect  ourselves 
against  that  portion  of  the  refugees 
who  arrived  in  the  Mariel  boatllft  who 
were  sent  to  us  for  no  other  reason 
than  to  relieve  Fidel  Castro's  prison 
overcrowding  problem. 

To  provide  much  needed  Federal  as- 
sistance and  leadership  in  the  task  of 
long-term  prison  construction  and 
planning,  to  continue  our  war  on  crime 
and  to  prevoit  more  Attica's. 

I  today  introduce  the  Correctional 
Faculty  Development  Act.  and  ask 
that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Rkxmo)  following  the  additional 
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statements  which  I  am  sending  to  the 
desk. 

Mr.  President,  before  concluding  I 
would  like  to  share  with  you  one 
horror  story  that  resulted  from  our 
failure    to    protect    our    citisens.    I 
learned  of  this  case  while  holding  a 
hearing  in  Albany  In  October  of  1982. 
On  October  31.   1980.  a  35-year-old 
mother  of  four  children  was  coming 
home  from  kindergarten  with  her  5- 
year-old  daughter  and  her  2V4-year-old 
daughter  in  hand.  As  she  walked  up 
the  steps  to  her  home  in  Albany,  a 
man  grabbed  at  her  purse  and  dragged 
her    and    her    2Vi-year-old    daughter 
down  a  flight  of  concrete  steps.  As  a 
result  of  that  incident  the  woman  is 
permanently  disabled.  The  man  had 
been  out  on  parole  about  2  months 
when    he    attacked    her.    Within    12 
hours  of  that  attack,  he  raped  and 
sodomized  an  11-year-old  boy.  Three 
days  after  that,  he  was  involved  in  the 
rape  and  sodomy  of  a  13-year-old  girl. 
That  Is  just  one  example  of  the  risk 
we  take  with  the  safety  of  our  people 
when  we  release  criminals  from  our 
overcrowded  prisons.  I,  for  one,  Mr. 
President,   look  forward   to   the  day 
when  we  have  enough  prison  space  for 
all  such  criminals,  and  when  every  citi- 
zen, as  a  result,  will  be  safer.  It  is  time 
to  make  certain  that  the  repeat  felony 
offenders  are  in  the  inside  of  our  pris- 
ons looking  out,  rather  than  on  the 
outside  of  our  citizens'  homes,  looking 
in. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biU 
and  articles  mentioned  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  1005 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  thla 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Correctional  Facili- 
ty Development  Act". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  correctional  facilities  operated  by 
State  and  local  governments  in  this  Nation 
are  seriously  overcrowded,  outmoded,  and 
too  often  in  badly  deteriorated  condition; 

(2)  the  present  state  of  affairs  with  re- 
spect to  these  facilities  is  causing  a  situation 
where  courts  are  reluctant  to  sentence  addi- 
tional criminals  to  jail  or  to  impose  pretrial 
detention  upon  dangerous  person,  and 
parole  boards  as  well  as  courts  are  ordering 
early  release  to  our  communities  of  convict- 
ed and  sentenced  criminals  who  should  be 
retained  under  Incarceration  for  public 
safety  and  security; 

(3)  SUte  and  local  governments  are 
strained  to  find  resources  to  expand  and  Im- 
prove correctional  capacity;  and 

(4)  the  present  outmoded,  inordinately  ex- 
pensive design  concepts  for  correctional  fa- 
cilities constitute  a  major  Impediment  to  ex- 
pansion, renovation,  and  improvement  of 
the  nation's  resources  for  Incarcerating 
adult  and  juvenile  criminal  offenders. 

(b)  It  la  therefore  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to— 

(1)  provide  a  mechanism  for  creation  of 
new  designs  and  technology  for  develop- 
ment of  additional  correctional  faculties  as 
well  as  renovation  of  existing  facilities; 

(3)  encourage  State  and  local  govemmenta 
to  take  advantage  of  such  innovations;  and 


(S)  aasiat  State  and  local  gorenunenU  to 
meet  the  flnaadal  burden  Involved  In 
movlDS  ahead  with  expansion  and  improve- 
ment of  their  oorreettooal  (sellitiss  through 
the  uae  of  Innovative  teehnolocy. 

Sic.  S.  SecUon  USl  (f)  of  ttUe  18.  United 
States  Code,  la  -"'*~«*^  In  the  first  aen- 
tence  by  atrlklng  out  "The  Board  la"  and  In- 
aertlng  In  Ueu  thereof  the  (oUowtnr  "The 
Board  is  authorized  to  appoint,  without 
regard  to  the  civil  service  laws,  a  technical 
advisory  committee  qualified  to  advlae  It  on 
development  of  Innovative  methods  for  ctm- 
struction  of  new  correctional  facOltlea  for 
long  and  short  term  sentenced  adulta.  for 
juvenile  delinquents,  and  for  peraona  held  In 
detention  pendbig  court  disposition.  The 
Board  is  further". 

Sk.  4.  Section  4352  of  tlUe  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)  by— 

(A)  redesignating  clauses  (2)  through  (14) 
as  (3)  through  ( 15),  respectively;  and 

(B)  inserting  after  clause  (1)  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(3)  to  encourage  States  and  units  of  local 
government  to  develop  and  implement  pro- 
grams and  projects  for  construction,  acquisi- 
tion, renovation,  and  improvement  of  cor- 
rectional faculties  through  use  of  new.  Inno- 
vative designs,  and  methods  aided  at  avoid- 
ing the  delay  and  excessive  costs  presently 
involved  in  construction  of  correctional  fa- 
cilities; 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsections  (b) 
through  (e)  as  (c)  through  (f),  respectively; 
and 

(3)  by  adding  after  subsection  (a)  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(b)  The  Institute  shall  have  authority  to 
make  grants  to  SUtes  to  develop  plana  for 
the  purposes  set  forth  In  subsection  (aK2). 
The  Institute  shall  also  have  authority  to 
make  grants  to  finance  up  to  one-third  of 
the  total  construction  costs  (excluding  land 
acquisition)  of  correctional  facilities  and 
correctional  facility  Improvements  it  finds 
to  be  prototypes  of  new  methods  and  de- 
signs that  will  stand  as  examples  of  technol- 
ogy for  avoiding  the  delay  and  excessive 
costs  in  correctional  facility  design  and  Im- 
provement.". 

Skc.  5.  Section  4353  of  UUe  18,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  "(a)"  before  "There  la";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  planning  and  grants  set  forth 
in  section  4362(b)  not  to  exceed 
$1,000,000,000  per  year  for  three  years. 

Attokirt  CtensAL's  Task  Pohcb  or 
VlOLSMT  Cruoc 

(FliuJ  Report,  August  17, 1981) 
Recomendatlon  54:  The  Attorney  Oeneral 
should  seek  legiaUUon  caUlng  for  $2  billion 
over  4  yeara  to  be  made  available  to  the 
states  for  construction  of  correctional  facili- 
ties. Criteria  for  a  aUte'a  obtaining  federal 
assistance  under  this  program  Include  (1) 
demonstration  of  need  for  the  construction; 
(2)  contribution  of  3S  percent  of  the  overall 
cost  of  the  construction:  and  (3)  aasurmnoe 
of  the  availability  of  operational  funds  upon 
completion  of  oonatltutlon.  Punda  ahould  be 
aUocated  by  a  fonnula  which  measures  a 
state's  need  for  prison  o(»iatruetlon  relative 
to  all  atatea.' 


'AST 


>  vywtDOtM  at  end  of  wtlcte. 


Tbe  prObtom  of  available  apaoe  In  atate 
priaona  to  keep  dangerous  crimlnala  off  the 
street  is  one  of  tbe  most  important  violent 
crime  laaues  in  tbe  nation.  Almost  all  states 
are  in  a  crisis  aituatton.  Aa  liaa  been  con- 
tinuously documented  In  public  testitaumy 
and  reports,  many  states  are  ezperiendng 
alannlng  rates  of  vloloit  crime.  The  higher 
crime  rate  has  produced  a  higher  proaecu- 
Uon  and  conviction  rate,  which  combined 
with  tbe  public'a  demand  (frequently  via 
atatute)  for  harsher,  longer  aentenoea  for 
the  perpetrators  of  these  Crimea  haa  reault- 
ed  In  OMrectkmal  ayatems  fadng  unprece- 
dented Increaaea  In  populatlona  which  they 
are  not  prepared  to  aoomnmodate.  One  atate 
correctional  admlnlatratw  recently  com- 
mented that  baaed  on  that  state's  current 
Incarceration  rate,  one  400-bed  prison  per 
month  could  be  filled.  The  crisis  for  many 
metropolitan  Jails  la  of  similar  proportion, 
with  one  sheriff  testifying  before  his  atate 
legislature  that  he  has  300  inmates  sleeping 
on  the  floor  of  the  county  JalL 

Between  1978  and  1981,  the  number  of 
state  prisoners  increaaed  from  268.189  to 
339,132,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Justice 
StatistiCB.  Thus,  state  aystona  have  over  the 
paat  few  yeara  had  to  accommodate  an  in- 
creaae  of  80,000  beds.  With  39  atatea  In- 
volved in  litigation  or  under  court  order  re- 
lating to  oondltlona  of  confinement  In  state 
priaona,  Jalla  were  forced  to  take  6,000  state 
priaoners  In  1980  as  a  means  of  easing  over- 
crowding.* However,  they  too  are  crowded 
and  face  lawsuits  similar  to  thoae  filed  by 
Inmatife  in  state  instltutkma.  In  reaponae  to 
thla  crisis,  by  July  1980,  state  correctional 
agencies  had  begun  new  construction  of 
more  than  60  Institutions  or  additions  at  a 
projected  cost  in  excess  of  $700  mllliotL* 

The  problem  of  overcrowding  goes  beyond 
correcUona.  It  leads  to  a  circumvention  of 
the  overall  public  and  criminal  Justice  sys- 
tem'a  Intent  to  deal  with  the  violent  offeiKl- 
er  In  a  manner  oonaistent  with  the  gravity 
of  the  offense.  Thus,  a  aubstantlal  number 
of  defendants  who  ahould  be  Incarcerated 
ml^t  receive  probation  Instead  almply  be- 
cause the  Judgea  are  aware  that  there  Is  cur- 
rently no  vaoe  available  for  them  In  prison. 
Such  action  may  then  have  the  unintended 
consequence  of  endangering  the  community. 
Clearly,  Judgea  must  feel  free  to  uae  incar- 
ceration aa  a  aentendng  option;  it  therefore 
beoomea  lo^ieratlve  to  better  imderatand 
the  range  of  Issues  related  to  overcrowding 
and  carefully  aaaeas  propoaed  means  of 
coping  with  thla  problem. 

In  our  Phase  I  Recommendation  3,  we  ac- 
knowledged the  current  overpopulation 
problem  In  correctlona,  and  now  must  con- 
sider the  extent  to  which  the  federal  gov- 
ernment can  provide  assistance  In  alleviat- 
ing crowding.  The  overriding  concern  re- 
mains the  safety  of  the  community,  which  is 
secured  by  ensuring  that  those  offenders, 
Le.,  serious,  violent  offenders,  who  need  to 
be  Incapacitated  are  Incarcerated. 

More  than  two-thlrda  of  the  atatea  have 
proposed  to  buQd  or  have  under  construc- 
tion at  least  one  major  correctional  facility. 
Some  atatea  have  found  the  proceaa  so 
costly  thst  they  cannot  complete  their  ef- 
forts or  have  vacant  fadlitlea  because  they 
cannot  afford  staffing  and  operation.  Be- 
tween July  1979  and  July  1980,  23  new  InsU- 
tutiooa  were  opened  by  atate  correctional 
ayatems.  at  a  cost  of  over  $100  million.  Fifty 
million  sdditloiua  dollara  were  apent  on  ad- 
ditions to  existing  buildings.  These  expendi- 
tures resulted  in  7,100  new  bedspaces.* 


Tbe  cost  of  building  a  maxlmom  security 
facility  la  over  $70,000  per  bed  in  many  Ju- 
riadlctlona  aa  dlvwae  aa  California.  Mlnneao- 
ta,  or  Rhode  island.  Alsska  reported  a  atag- 
gering  $130,000  for  the  average  cost  of 
priaon  construction  per  oelL  Medium  securi- 
ty InaUtutfamal  ooata  are  conalderably  lower, 
high  estlmatea  being  around  $50,000  per 
bed.  with  several  states  estimating  a  range 
below  $30,000.  Mhilmr.m  security  houaing 
may  be  even  leaa.  New  JaQ  conatruction  simi- 
lar^ la  costing  $50,000  per  cell  In  metropoli- 
tan areas.  Expenditures  for  yearly  operating 
costs  are  generally  cited  as  being  between 
$10,000  and  $20,000  per  cell*  Precise  esti- 
mates are  not  really  feasible  without  ad- 
dressing the  particular  facility's  locale  and 
purpose.  Whatever  the  figures,  it  is  clear 
that  the  financial  burden  on  the  states  and 
counties  to  renovate  or  construct  correction- 
al Institutions  Is  extraordinary. 

It  therefore  becomes  particularly  impor- 
tant to  ensure  that  any  decision  to  build  be 
one  that  carefully  considers  the  makeup  of 
the  Inmate  population  and  the  security  re- 
quirements of  the  correctional  system.  It 
has  been  suggested  by  national  corrections 
leaders,  for  example,  that  perhaps  only  15 
to  20  percent  of  imnates  in  state  prisons  re- 
quire costiy,  maximum  security  institutions, 
though  70  percent  of  the  faculties  faU  into 
the  high  security  category.  A  rational  classi- 
fication system  to  decide  what  type  of  con- 
finement is  necessary  for  a  given  prisoner  is 
of  critical  importance  in  freeing  ap  maxi- 
mum security  space  and  containing  costs. 

sntacT  nsaajn.  assistahcb  for  pbison 
coirsraucTiON  * 

Given  the  fact  that  43  percent  of  prison- 
ers are  being  housed  in  facilities  buUt  before 
1925,  70  percent  of  prison  cells  fall  short  of 
federal  standards  for  square  footage,  and 
over  one-half  of  the  state  correctional  sys- 
tems have  one  or  more  institutions  declared 
to  be  unconstitutional  by  federal  courts,  we 
are  of  the  opinion  that  assistance  leading  to 
the  replacement  or  renovation  of  outmoded 
or  substandard  correctional  facilities  is  es- 
sentiaL  In  fact,  the  Criminal  Justice  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Governors'  Associa- 
tion has  called  federal  assistance  for  capital 
construction  the  number-one  criminal  Jus- 
tice priority.  We  agree.  Clearly,  a  federal 
role  in  this  area  is  necessary;  and,  in  light  of 
the  enormity  of  such  an  undertaking,  we 
have  given  special  consideration  to  a 
number  of  issues. 

The  provision  of  assistance  In  building  or 
renovating  correctional  facilities  need  not 
necessarily  mean  that  the  total  capacity  of 
institutions  be  increased;  but  rather  that 
there  be  the  most  appropriate  use  of  avail- 
able space.  Even  if  more  violent  or  serious 
offenders  are  confined,  the  number  of  high 
security  bedspaces  need  not  neceasarlly  rise, 
as  offenders  In  need  of  a  less  secure  environ- 
ment could  be  moved  from  m^Timiifrf  to 
medium  security  facilities.  With  resource 
limitations  at  aU  levels  of  government,  any 
federal  grant  program  should  be  confined  to 
thoae  criminal  Justice  areas  exhibiting 
greatest  need.  If  this  means  construction 
and  renovation  of  detention  and  corrections 
facilities,  the  focus  should  be  on  those  for 
the  moat  serious  offenders.  In  tn»rtmnm  se- 
curity facilities,  which  are  typically  the 
oldest  and  most  in  need  of  replacement  or 
repair.  However,  in  order  not  to  peniOlze 
states  which  have  already  appropriated 
ftmds  for  maximum  security  space  but  do 
not  have  sufficient  less  restrictive  space  for 
nonaerious  offenders,  federal  dollars  could 
be  used  for  these  building/renovation  ef- 


forts aa  well,  though  priority  would  be  given 
to  the  needa  related  to  aerioua  offenders. 

Another  outocoie  of  resource  "mltatifwia 
Is  that  the  federal  government  cannot  effec- 
tively meet  the  conatruction  needa  of  both 
states  and  local  governments.  There  are 
almply  not  enough  dollais  to  go  around. 
Conaequently,  we  have  determined  that 
available  monies  should  be  given  to  the 
atatea.  as  we  perceive  than  to  exhibit  the 
greatest  need.  In  addition,  with  the  creation 
of  new  state  facilities,  some  of  the  over- 
crowding at  the  local  level  will  be  alleviated. 
We  do  believe,  however,  that  the  needs  of 
local  correctional  agendea  should  ctmtlnue 
to  be  examined  so  that  the  appropriate 
public  officials  can  continue  to  make  the 
most  appropriate  use  of  resources  in  this 
area. 

In  consideration  of  the  policy  dedaiona  de- 
scribed above,  and  in  order  to  be  responsive 
to  the  immediate  needs  of  correctional  agen- 
cies, it  is  important  that  any  federal  support 
program  be  carried  out  in  a  m»Tm»r  that  is 
both  equitable  and  expeditious.  Thus,  we 
beUeve  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  require 
states  to  develop  long-range  comprehensive 
plans  which  are  updated  »nnii«iiy  (^  estab- 
lish a  cumbersome  review  process  requiring 
a  separate  administration  within  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  Such  requirements 
might  significanUy  hamper  states  and  local 
Jurisdictions  in  their  efforts  to  Improve  cor- 
rectional programs  and  practices.  aUeviate 
stress  on  their  corrections  systems,  or 
comply  with  Judicial  decrees. 

Federal  requirements  should  not  operate 
so  that  they  have  the  unintended  effect  of 
keeping  Jurisdictions  from  responding  to 
their  own  needs;  and  federal  dollars  need 
not  be  so  great  that  Jurisdictions  merely 
apply  without  considering  the  extent  of 
their  actual  problem.  Thus,  the  application 
process  should  not  be  so  complicated  that 
states  are  reluctant  to  take  advantage  of  the 
assistance,  but  neither  should  there  be  no 
strings  attached,  thereby  condoning  possible 
inadequately  designed  facilities  both  In 
terms  of  Inmate  and  staff  needs  and  the 
needs  of  the  community.  Therefore,  for  pur- 
poses of  demonstrating  this  >>f'f"«^  and  a 
commitment  to  accepted  standards  of  cor- 
rectional planning  and  practice,  we  recom- 
mend the  federal  contribution  to  the  pro- 
posed construction  effort  be  limited  to  75 
percent  of  that  effort  In  addition,  we  be- 
lieve that  the  federal  support  program 
should  be  limited  in  time  and  level  of  ex- 
penditure: there  is  no  need  to  create  a  long- 
term  federal  operation  with  states  receiving 
grants  for  a  number  of  years.  We  deem  an 
initial  4-year  authorization  and  appropria- 
tion to  be  sufficient.  Given  differing  needs 
and  costs  in  the  various  states,  we  believe 
that  the  immediate  objectives  of  the  con- 
struction program  can  be  met  with  a  $2  bfl- 
llon  appropriation. 

Monies  for  construction  should  be  allocat- 
ed on  a  formula  basis  relating  to  the  goieral 
population,  violent  offender  population,  and 
corrections  expenditures  of  the  atate,  with 
demonatrated  need  being  a  prerequlaite  for 
funding.  Included  In  the  total  api»oprlation 
would  be  admlnlatrative  coata  and  a  modest 
technical  aaslstance  effort.  The  National  In- 
stitute of  Corrections  (NIC)  would  also  de- 
velop models  for  correctional  faculties  from 
which  states  would  select  the  one(8)  beat 
suited  to  their  respective  needa. 

With  the  adoption  of  any  federal  effort  to 
provide  masalve  Infusion  of  dollars,  with  as 
few  atringa  attached  aa  poaaible,  we  believe 
it  would  be  useful  and  In  the  best  Interest  of 
federal  and  state  governments  to  offer  a 
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„,____ procram  alone  with 

moner  for  actual  oaoatroetlon  and  related 
■ettvttln.  Tbm.  tertintral  antstanoe.  on  the 
raqueat  of  oorreetlanal  acendes,  would  be 
avaOabie  through  MIC  in  the  areas  of 
tnniate  daarifleatioa.  pi«»»«fa»y  for  develop- 
ment and  operation  of  new  Inatltutions,  ar- 
dittectoral  design  oonatderatlODa,  and  oper- 
atton  and  ataffing  ooata  .  .  . 


■  W«  atao  mUttm  the  eaatnc  of  overcrowding  In 
itate  and  ktetl  correcUooal  facilities  In  Phaae  I 

•  UA  Dapwtment  of  Jmtlee.  Bureau  of  Justice 
B^l^^u-  •'Prtooasn  In  1M0~  (Washington:  Gov- 
ennsBt  Printiiw  Oftlee.  IMl). 

•  Hkks.  "The  eorrecttans  yeaitook"  (New  York: 
Citaliial  JWtioe  Institute,  Ine^  IMl). 


«  j^i^if-  NaUooal  IiHtltute  of  Corrections  National 
mforaatian  Survey,  March  1981:  and  Institute  for 
BnmiPT''^  and  Policy  Studies  (Alexandria.  Va., 
IMIL 

*'nt  teim  "coDstruetioo"  Includes  the  prepara- 
ttai  of  drawings  and  ipeeifleatloos  for  correctional 
farimirr  ei«cting.  balkUng,  acquiring,  altering,  re- 
r«~«"»'^.  improving,  or  extending  such  facilities: 
Mwi  the  taMpectian  and  supervlalon  of  the  construc- 
tion  of  such  fadUties. 

Ambucaji  Pusors:  Thx  Crisis  hi 

CoKascnoire 

(By  the  CiHnmittee  on  Criminal  Justlix  and 

Public  Protection) 

rORKWOKS 

In  the  ISM'S,  states  will  be  fonxd  to  deal 
with  Increased  pressures  on  the  criminal 
Justice  system  brought  about  by  a  variety  of 
forces.  The  courts  continue  to  rule  that 
prlacm  populations  must  be  reduced  substan- 
tially in  order  to  comply  with  consltutlonal 
standards.  Interest  groups  such  as  the 
Ammirirmn  Bar  AssocUtion  and  the  American 
lledlfml  Association  continue  to  press  for 
the  adopticm  of  certain  standards  in  the  dif- 
ferent criminal  institutions.  And  the  public 


rt«i»nanAi  lengthy  sentences  as  punishment, 
while  voting  down  any  tax  proposals  to 
build  new  prisons. 

As  OovemoTS,  we  cannot  blind  ourselves 
to  these  problems.  There  will  be  crime  and 
subsequently  criminals  in  our  society.  Our 
criminal  Justice  services  have  been  given  the 
unpleasant  task  of  dealing  with  these  prob- 
lems. They  must  allocate  resources  to 
handle  them  in  a  humane  way.  respecting 
the  fact  that  the  pubUc  wants  an  efficient 
and  effective  criminal  Justice  system  which 
protects  them  from  the  evils  of  criminal  l>e- 
havior  and  makes  them  feel  secure.  This  of 
course  is  the  overall  responsibility  of  gov- 
ernment, but  the  criminal  Justice  system 
has  the  unique  responsibility  for  seeing  that 
it  is  realized. 

When  I  became  Chairman  of  the  National 
Oovemors'  Association's  Committee  on 
Criminal  Justice  and  Public  Protection,  I  re- 
quested the  staff  to  begin  a  special  inquiry 
Into  the  problems  of  corrections.  With  over 
lialf  of  our  states  imder  court  order  to 
reduce  prison  populations,  I  wanted  this 
committee  to  examine  how  Governors  could 
deal  with  this  problem. 

Last  winter  (February  1981),  we  were 
given  a  review  of  the  prison  problem  and  its 
possible  future  consequences  by  several 
scholars  and  practitioners.  We  were  told 
that  at  present,  the  problem  is  serious  and 
would  probably  get  worse. 

At  our  meeting  last  summer  (August 
IMl).  we  were  given  a  review  of  a  major 
study  entitied  American  Prisons  and  Jails 
which  examined  the  specific  problems  In 
different  prisons  In  the  individual  states. 
There  were  some  unique  regional  and  ape- 
clflc  state  differences.  But  most  were  reflec- 
tive of  the  fact  that  there  Just  was  not 
enough  space  available  for  the  number  of 
people  being  incarcerated 

After  our  annual  meeting  in  Atlantic  City, 
I  asked  the  staff  to  develop  some  more  spe- 


cific responaes  to  aoveraon*  needs  In  oor- 
lecUona.  What  could  we  aa  Oovenion  do 
about  this  continuous  matter? 

The  Omunittee  staff  worked  with  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Corrections  In  developing 
a  response  for  Governors.  The  nation's  Oov- 
emors were  surveyed  for  their  individual 
priorities  relating  to  the  prison  problem. 
Thirty-eight  (S8)  Oovemors  responded. 

After  analysing  these  remonaes.  It  was  re- 
vealed that  the  top  four  priority  prison 
problems  faced  by  governors  were:  (1)  over- 
crowding. (3)  cost  of  corrections.  (3)  prison 
construction  and  remodeling,  and  (4)  legal 
issues  and  recent  court  dedsicnis. 

Baaed  on  these  priorities,  the  Committee 
organised  a  special  work  session  at  the 
Winter  1B83  NOA  Meeting  to  explore  how 
we  Oovemors  could  get  a  handle  on  prison 
problems. 

Furthermore.  I  asked  the  staff  to  put  to- 
gether a  notebook  for  each  (Governor  which 
deals  with  ways  to  handle  some  of  these 
prison  problems.  Tou  will  note  a  section  <m 
prison  industries  and  some  specific  pro- 
grams in  different  states  and  how  they 
work:  there  Is  a  section  on  dasslficaUon, 
which  will  aid  In  understanding  which  of- 
fenders should  be  placed  in  alternatives  to 
prisons.  These  two  sections  will  help  us  de- 
velop a  better  and  more  positive  use  of  our 
prisons.  We  realize  that  our  prison  space  is  a 
valuable  resource  that  must  be  used  for  the 
most  serious  offenders. 

There  Is  also  a  section  on  riots  and 
disturbances,  designs  for  prison  construc- 
tion, and  prison  accreditation.  The  sections 
are  short  with  a  listing  of  resource  persons 
to  be  contacted  for  further  Information. 

I  urge  each  Governor  to  make  use  of  this 
notebook.  And  If  any  further  details  are 
needed,  please  contact  the  staff  for  the 
Committee  on  CMminal  Justice  and  Public 
Protection  at  the  National  Governors'  Ass(^ 
elation.— Governor  Robert  List 
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ExacuTivi  SumuutT:  Prison  Crowding 
licvKLS  AND  Assaults 

(By  Gerry  Oaes  and  William  G.  Saylor) 

introduction 
The  relationship  between  prison  crowding 
and  assault  rates  was  ascertained  using  Fed- 
eral Prison  System  data  from  nineteen  insti- 
tutions for  a  thirty-three  month  period  (Oc- 
tober 1975  to  Jime  1978).  During  that  time 
period,  the  Federal  Prison  System  under- 
went a  large  population  increase  similar  to 
its  current  growth.  The  data  show  there  Is  a 
significant  relationship  between  the  level  of 
crowding  and  the  assault  rate  at  an  institu- 
tion. 

KXTHOD 

For  each  month  of  the  ttilrty-three  month 
interval,  data  was  collected  on  each  of  the 
following  FPS  Institutions:  Ashland.  Engle- 
wood.  El  Reno,  Lompoc.  Milan.  Petersburg. 
Seagoville,  Tallahassee.  Oxford.  Leaven- 
worth. Lewisburg.  McNeU  Island.  Terre 
Haute.  Danbury.  La  Tuna.  Sandstone,  Tex- 
arkana.  Alderson  and  Marion.  The  monthly 
data  included  the  following  measures: 

1.  assaults  against  inmates  with  a  wei4>on. 

2.  assaults  against  inmates  without  a 
weapon. 

3.  assaults  against  staff  with  a  weapon. 

4.  assaults  against  staff  without  a  weapon. 

5.  the  ratio  of  an  institution's  population 
to  its  capacity. 

6.  the  size  or  capacity  of  the  institution. 

7.  the  staff  to  inmate  ratio. 

8.  the  percentage  of  staff  who  were  Cor- 
rectional Off  ioers. 

9.  the  number  of  program  participations 
perilunate. 

10.  the  number  of  program  participations 
which  were  UNICOR. 

11.  the  percentage  of  the  inmate  popula- 
tion which  changes  In  a  given  month. 

12.  the  average  age  of  the  population. 

13.  the  percentage  of  the  population 
which  was  nonwhlte. 

14.  the  peromtage  of  the  population 
having  a  current  offense  which  was  a  crime 
against  the  person. 

15.  the  percentage  of  the  population 
which  had  a  record  of  alcohol  or  drug  abuse. 

10.  the  average  number  of  commitments 
perilunate. 


bR*  31, 1978. 

17.  the  average  percentage  of  time  remain- 
ing on  their  sentences. 

Measures  1-4  were  considered  the  impor- 
tant criteria  In  determining  the  effects  of 
crowding.  In  a  previous  paper  presented  to 
Executive  Staff  by  Oaes.  he  reported  that 
the  individual  sizes  of  an  inmate's  cell  or 
cube  had  no  consequences  on  health  impair- 
ment Since  incidents  and  especially  assaults 
are  relatively  rare  events  among  most  in- 
mates, data  relating  the  space  an  individual 
is  allotted  and  his  assault  rate  are  practical- 
ly impossible  to  trace.  Even  with  aggregated 
data,  such  as  those  on  which  the  findings 
reported  here  are  based,  such  events  are  rel- 
atively rare  occurrences.  Considering  all  as- 
saults the  rate  is  only  2.2  per  100  inmates 
per  year.  Moreover,  none  of  the  events  ob- 
served during  this  time  pericxl  resulted  in 
the  death  of  a  staff  member.  Breaking  this 
overall  rate  down  to  the  individual  measures 
indicated  in  Measures  1-4  above,  per  10,000 
inmates  per  month  there  were:  8.5  inmate 
on  inmate  assaults  without  weapons;  S.O 
inmate  on  inmate  assaults  with  wev>ons;  1.9 
inmate  on  staff  assaults  without  weapons; 
and,  4.8  inmate  on  staff  assaults  with  weap- 
ons. 

Previous  research  has  Indicated  age  as  the 
most  importimt  determinant  of  assault 
levels.  Although  it  Is  true  that  younger  in- 
mates are  more  likely  to  assault,  this  is  dif- 
ferent from  the  effect  of  age  composition  on 
assault  rates.  The  latter  measure  examines 
the  effect  of  blending  younger  and  older  in- 
mates. All  previous  studies  have  had  two 
basic  flaws.  They  either  had  very  crude 
measures  of  assault  rates  and  crowding,  or 
had  very  few  other  measures  to  compare  or 
equate  different  institutions,  such  as  Meas- 
ures 5  to  17  above. 

RX8ULT8 

The  relationship  between  each  of  the  as- 
sault categories  and  the  other  set  of  varia- 
bles was  examined  to  see  If  certain  kinds  of 
assaults  were  more  prevalent  in  certain 
types  of  institutions.  For  each  of  the  four 
assault  categories,  crowding  was  the  most 
influential  variable  of  those  liated  (Meas- 
ures 5-17). 

Against  Inmates— The  data  revealed  that 
inmate  on  inmate  assaults  without  weapons 
Increases  as  crowding  inceases  in  an  institu- 


tion until  it  is  approximately  30%  to  50% 
overcrowded,  aiul  then  begins  to  Increase 
more  rapidly.  Inmate  on  inmate  assaults 
with  weapons  also  increase  as  crowding  in- 
creases. 

Against  Staff— Inmate  on  staff  assaults 
without  weapons  increase  along  with  crowd- 
ing but  begin  to  wane.  leveling  out  to  a  con- 
stant rate  of  assaults  after  institutions 
exceed  60%  to  70%  overcrowding.  Inmate  on 
staff  assaults  with  a  weapon  decline  as 
crowding  levels  increase,  although  this  de- 
cline Is  not  abrupt. 

Other  Affects  on  Assaults— Age  was  influ- 
ential In  only  inmate  on  staff  assaults  with- 
out wem>on.  The  higher  the  average  age  of 
the  population,  the  less  lik^  staff  were  as- 
saulted. Program  activity.  'Hqi»r4«iiy 
UNICOR  jMUtldpation  and  particularly 
among  the  young,  decreased  the  likelihood 
of  inmate  on  Imnate  assaulta  with  weapons. 
Racial  homogeneity  only  affected  Inmate  on 
inmate  assauilts  without  weapons.  The  more 
h(miogeneous  the  population  in  any  given 
month,  the  less  likely  an  assault  occurred. 

Couinterintultive  Fbidings— There  were 
also  some  counterintuitive  results.  As  the 
percentage  of  staff  who  were  Correctional 
Officers  increased,  the  inmate  on  inmate  as- 
saults without  weapons  increased.  It  may  be 
tluit  insMtutions  with  higher  percentages  of 
Correctional  Officers  are  institutions  where 
assaults  are  illore  likely  to  take  place  (e.g.. 
institutions  of  a  higher  security  level);  or  it 
may  be  that  there  are  simply  more  obaerv- 
ers  available  to  detect  and  report  this  kind 
of  misconduct.  Another  surprising  observa- 
Ucm  was  the  failure  to  And  a  relationship 
lietween  the  size  of  an  institution  and  its  as- 
sault rates.  The  staff  to  Inmate  ratio  also 
had  no  effect  This  may  be  explained  by  the 
fact  that  there  Is  very  littie  discrepancy 
among  FPS  institutions  In  their  staffing 
ratios  once  an  institution  Is  fuUy  operation- 
aL 

SUmiART 

During  this  time  period,  institutions  aver- 
aged 35%  overcrowding.  For  the  thirty- 
three  months  of  this  data  set,  most  institu- 
tions typically  were  from  5%  to  65%  over- 
crowded. This  resulted  in  higher  assault 
rates  involving  Inmarf^w  against  other  in- 
mates with  or  without  a  weapon,  and  higher 
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rmtM    MBliMt    ^aSl    without    a 

vMpon.  Only  tmnate  ■mnltn  ataloct  staff 
dedteed  lUi^tly.  Inmate  age  and  aanulU 
igyiMt  autf  without  weapons  are  invenely 
idated.  Iiwtttutlon  slae  and  assault  rates 
were  not  associated. 

DaraaiMiiii  or  Justics 
The  number  of  state  and  federal  prisoners 
rose  by  11,055  Inmates  during  the  third 
quarter  of  1982  to  reach  405.371  on  Septem- 
ber 30,  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics  an- 
nounced today. 

The  bureau,  a  Dqwrtment  of  Justice 
agency,  said  there  was  a  9.9  percent  Increase 
in  prisoners  during  the  first  nine  months  of 


1982.  compared  to  an  8.6  percent  increase 
during  the  first  nine  months  of  1981. 

Th«e  were  29,403  federal  prisoners  on 
September  SO.  including  1.234  unsentenced 
prisoners  under  the  Jurisdlctlcm  of  the  U.8. 
Immigration  and  Naturallntion  Service. 

The  number  of  women  In  prison  grew  at 
almost  twice  the  rate  for  men  during  the 
third  quarter,  but  females,  numbering 
17.839.  accounted  for  only  4  percent  of  the 
total  prison  population. 

Prison  population  increased  in  41  states 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  and  decreased 
in  nine.  The  two  states  with  the  largest  per- 
cent increases  were  Oregon  (12.1  percent) 
and  Alaska  (11.3  percent).  The  largest  per- 
cent decrease  (4.4  percent)  occurred  In  Ken- 
tucky when  officials  there  stopped  counting 


those  state  prisoners  who  are  held  in  local 
jails  because  of  priscm  overcrowding.  The 
four  states  with  the  largest  prison  popular 
Uon  were  Florida  (26.988).  New  York 
(27.572),  California  (38.502)  and  Texas 
(35,354). 

The  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics  also  an- 
nounced the  release  of  its  bulletin  "Prison- 
ers 1925-81,"  which  presenU  trends  in  the 
prison  population  during  the  last  57  years. 
Since  1925  the  average  annual  n.8.  popula- 
tion growth  rate  was  1.2  percent,  whereas 
the  prison  population  grew  at  an  average 
rate  of  2.4  percent.  The  bulletin  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  National  Criminal  Justice 
Reference  Service.  P.O.  Box  6000,  Rockville, 
Md.  20850,  telephone  301-251-5500. 
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PusomAas 

TnmatiBB  of  State  inlaons  are  medominant- 
ly  poor  young  adult  males  with  leas  than  a 
bi^  school  education.  Prison  is  not  a  new 
expertenee  for  them;  they  have  been  incar- 
cerated before,  many  first  as  Juvenilea.  The 
otfenae  that  brought  them  to  prison  was  a 
violent  crime  or  a  bunSary.  On  the  average, 
they  have  already  served  IH  yean  on  a 
maximum  sentence  of  8H  years.  Al<mg  with 
a  criminal  history,  they  have  a  history  of 
drug  abuse  and  are  also  likely  to  have  a  his- 
tory of  akohol  abuse.  Tliey  are  typically 
housed  in  a  maximum  or  medium  security 
prison  where  they  are  lilcely  to  be  sharing 
tlieir  living  space  with  at  least  one  other 
person. 

itTt  nusoM  cnravs  ars  niiiAn  suxvkt 

This  sketch  of  State  prison  imnates  is 
drawn  from  information  coUected  during  a 
census  of  each  of  the  791  correctional  facili- 
ties operated  by  the  50  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  a  saim>le  survey  con- 
ducted by  a  personal  interview  with  more 
than  12,000  State  prison  inmates  across  the 
country.  The  Census  of  State  Correctional 
Facilities  and  the  Survey  of  Inmates  were 
both  conducted  for  the  Bureau  of  Justice 
Statistics  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census 
in  late  1979.  These  studies,  in  general,  con- 
firm the  findings  of  similar  studies  conduct- 
ed 5  years  earlier,  while  at  the  same  time 
identifying  certain  changes  in  the  charac- 
teristics of  prison  populations  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  intervening  years. 

The  basic  consistency  in  the  findings  for 
1974  and  1979  suggest  that  these  data  repre- 
sent a  reasonably  accurate  portrait  of  State 
prisoners  in  1982.  The  picture  of  confine- 
ment and  crowding  is  a  less  accurate  por- 
trayal of  the  situation  in  early  1982.  State 
prison  populations  have  risen  18%  since  the 
1979  stady  was  conducted  without  a  com- 
mensurate increase  in  prison  q>ace.  Conse- 
quently, space  shortages  in  State  prisons  are 
considerably  more  acute  than  the  1979  data 
indicate. 

PBISOim  CHAKACRRISnCS  NOT  TTPICAL  OP 
(«IIIHAL  POPULATIOH 

The  racial  composition  of  State  prison 
populations  in  1979  had  not  changed  signifi- 
cantly from  that  recorded  5  years  earlier. 
Blacks,  who  made  up  12%  of  the  total  U.S. 
population,  accounted  for  48%  of  the  prison 
population;  whites  accounted  for  50%;  other 
racial  groups,  2%.  The  number  of  Hispanic 
prismers.  however,  doubled  during  the  5 
yean  and  in  1979  they  represented  9%  of  all 
State  prisoners.  The  rate  of  growth  for  fe- 
males was  substantially  higher  than  males, 
yet  females  represented  only  4%  of  the  pris- 
oners, about  the  same  as  in  1974. 

The  largest  group  of  the  inmates,  young 
people  from  18  to  29  yean  of  age,  accounted 
for  63%  of  the  population.  Less  than  1%  of 
the  Inmates  were  under  18;  only  4%  were 
over  50.  In  1979  as  in  1974,  the  median  age 
of  inmatiWi  was  27. 


DDcanoM  AMD  nicoia  low 
The  1979  inmates  were  somewhat  better 
educated  than  their  1974  coimterparts,  but 
nearly  3  out  of  every  5  had  not  completed 
high  schooL  As  a  group,  they  average  11.2 
yean  of  schooling.  The  lack  of  a  tiigh  school 
diploma  undoubtedly  contributed  to  their 
employment  problems  and  low  income 
during  the  year  prior  to  the  arrest  that  led 


to  incarceration.  Only  60%  had  been  work- 
ing full  time.  Among  the  30%  who  had  no 
Job.  full-  at  part-time,  half  were  not  looldng 
for  work.  Among  inmat.es  admitted  to  prison 
after  November  1977,  one-fifth  had  no 
income  in  the  12  months  prior  to  arrest  and 
another  fifth  had  earned  less  than  $3,000./ > 
For  this  group  as  a  whole,  the  median 
annual  income  for  the  year  prior  to  arrest 
was  $6,660,  far  lower  than  the  1979  national 
median  for  males,  $10,972. 

MOST  OfFEMUaaS  VIOIXHT 

In  1979.  57%  of  the  of  State  prisonen  had 
been  convicted  of  violent  crimes  compared 
with  52%  5  years  earlier.  Among  the  violent 
offenders,  30%  had  committed  murder,  at- 
tempted murder,  or  manslaughter  and  45%, 
robbery.  Roughly  a  third  of  all  inmates 
were  convicted  of  property  crimes;  more 
than  half  of  these  were  burglan.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  State  prison  inmates  had 
used  drugs,  but  7%  were  in  prison  because  of 
a  drug  offmse.  compared  with  10%  in  1974. 
This  slight  drop  may  be  attributable  to  de- 
criminalization of  certain  marijuana  of- 
fenses by  some  Jurisdictions  as  well  as  to  in- 
creased prosecutorial  attention  to  violent 
crime  cases. 

SELECTED  CHARACTEfilSTKS  OF  STATE  INMATES, 
NOVEMBER  1979 
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■  Income  data  were  restricted  to  penont  admitted 
to  prison  after  November  1977  In  order  to  minimi— 
the  extent  to  which  Inflation  distort!  the  oompani- 
blllty  of  inoomei  earned  In  different  yean. 
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Reflecting  the  more  serious  nature  of 
their  crimes,  prisoners  in  1979  were  serving 
somewhat  longer  sentences  than  those  in 
1974.  In  1979,  54%  of  those  reporUng  sm- 
tence  length  had  received  a  tnaTimimi  am. 
tence  of  10  years  or  more  compared  to  50% 
in  1974.  Ten  percent  of  the  1979  Inmates 
were  serving  life  sentences.  Only  1  inmate  in 
3  had  not  served  time  previously.  Of  those 
with  a  record  of  prior  incarceration,  half 
began  that  record  while  still  legally  a  juve- 
nile and  over  a  third  had  prior  incarcer- 
ations as  both  JuvenUes  and  adults.  The  pro- 
portion of  imnates  who  were  recidivists  was 
the  same  in  1979  as  in  1974,  specifically  64%. 

DBDO  AHD  ALCOHOL  ABT7SK  COMIIOH 

More  than  half  of  the  State  inmrnt**  had 
been  reguljj-  users  sometime  in  their  lives. 
Among  drug  users  40%  had  been  heroin  ad- 
dicts; most  of  the  othen  had  been  habitual 
usera  of  marijuana.  Among  prisonen  who 
said  they  had  used  drugs  only  occaaionally 
(23%),  most  were  marijuana  users,  but  8%  of 
all  Inmates  said  they  had  used  heroin  ooca- 
sionally.  About  half  the  inmates  drank  didly 
or  almost  daily  in  the  year  before  their 
arrest  Most  had  done  so  heavily,  consuming 
the  equivalent  of  8  cans  of  beer,  7  irlsisrs  of 
wine,  or  10  ounces  of  hard  liquor.  Another 
26%  drank  weekly.  Some  18%  said  they  did 
not  drink  at  all.  About  half  of  all  »w»»»«t^jM 
admitted  to  drinking,  most  of  them  heavOy. 
Just  prior  to  the  offense  that  brought  them 
to  prison. 

MOST  BXLO  n  SBCUHX  PXISOITS 

Almost  all  the  inmates  were  held  in  tradi- 
tional, sectue-confinement  institutions;  only 
4%  were  in  relatively  open  facilities  provid- 
ing access  to  c(mununlt7  resources.*  Of  the 


■In  the  1979  eensus,  m  oorTeetloosl  fadUtr  was 
considered   a  conununlty-baaed   reeldence   rather 
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toUl  139  eaaimuiilty4)Med  f  ■eOltlM  in  the 
United  Statee,  Florida  aooounted  for  more 
than  twice  tm  many  (M)  aa  any  other  State. 
In  aome  Statea.  however,  such  restdencea 
may  be  open^ed  through  acendea  other 
ttiMi  the  Department  of  Correctlooa.  Of  the 
Natton'a  568  confinement  faeiUtiea,  the  lars- 
eat  «faiyi*  group  (73)  waa  In  North  Carolina; 
on  the  average.  howeTw.  that  State's  facill- 
tlea  bad  a  lower  capacity  than  those  in  moat 
other  Juriadktk»s.*  Texas  held  the  largest 
number  of  Inmates  (M.290).  followed  by 
CaUfomla  (22.745)  and  Florida  (19.554). 
ooHranMBRT  ooHDrnoira  yacr 
The  largest  group  of  «"™*t.»«  in  confine- 
ment institutirais  (42%)  was  held  under 
maximum  security  conditions;  37%  under 
mfi^iim  ncuritr.  19%  under  minimum  secu- 
ritr.  and  2%  either  not  classified  or  catego- 
it»d  tn  a  differmt  manner.  The  proportion 
of  «""»«*^  held  In  'wrtmnm  security  facill- 
tiea.  which  have  extremely  high  operating 
coat,  ranged  from  94%  in  Texas  to  less  than 
10%  In  New  Hampshire.  North  Carolina. 


and  Wyoming.  In  14  States  more  than  half 
of  all  prisoners  were  confined  in  maximum 
security  Institutions. 

If  60  square  feet  per  person  is  used  as  a 
standard,  then  58%  of  all  one-person  cells. 
90%  of  all  two-person  cells,  and  20%  of  all 
larger  living  units  in  traditional  prisons 
were  overcrowded.  No  SUte  avoided  placing 
at  least  some  of  its  Inmates  Into  space  that 
was  leas  than  60  square  feet  per  person.  The 
39  States  with  ccmununity-based  facilities 
generally  did  not  have  as  severe  a  problem 
with  overcrowding  in  these  facilities  as  they 
did  among  their  secure  institutions. 

The  most  common  confinement  unit  in 
each  State  was  the  one-person  cell.  Over- 
crowding occurs  in  these  units  when  the  cell 
contains  less  than  00  square  feet  or  more 
than  one  person.  Two  SUtes,  Arkansas  and 
South  Dakota,  had  no  overcrowded  one- 
person  cells,  but  at  least  97%  of  the  one- 
person  cells  were  overcrowded  In  Mississip- 
pi. North  Dakota.  Texas,  West  Virginia,  and 
Wyoming. 


Slightly  more  than  97.000  peraona  were 
raiployed  in  State  oorrectiooal  fadlltlea  in 
1979;  more  than  97%  of  them  were  em- 
ployed full  time.  The  total  number  of  cor- 
rectional personnel  increased  by  some  60% 
during  1974-79,  with  a  reaultant  decline 
from  3.2  to  2.9  in  the  number  of  Inmatea  per 
full-time  staff  member.  Among  traditional 
confinement  unita.  there  were  58,700  full- 
time  employees  with  direct  re^xmstbillty 
for  imnate  supervision.  On  the  average, 
each  of  these  employees  was  reqjonsible  for 
4.5  Inmatea.  but  the  nimiber  ranged  from  2.1 
in  Rhode  Island  to  13.7  in  Texas. 
rUBTHXR  axADmo 

The  first  release  of  data  from  the  Novnn- 
ber  1079  Survey  of  Inmates  of  State  Correc- 
tioiul  Facilities  and  Its  companion  Census 
of  SUte  Correctional  Facilities  was  the  Vet- 
erant  in  Prison  bulletin,  October  1981, 
NC:J-79232.  The  most  recent  prison  popula- 
tion data  was  released  in  the  Prisoners  at 
Midyear  1981  bulletin,  September  1981. 
NCJ-78756. 


NUMBER  OF  FACHJTIES  AHO  MMATES.  BY  TYPE  Of  FAOUTY.  SECURITY  LEVEL.  REGION,  AND  STATE,  NOVEMBER  1979 
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than  a  confinement  Institution  If  at  least  half  the 
iiatrtrinti  were  regularly  permitted  (or  ellclble)  to 
depart  unaccompanied  for  the  dally  uie  of  commu- 


nity reaources.  »uch  as  schools  or  treatment  pro- 
grams, or  for  seeking  or  holding  employment. 


'Details  on  faculty  capacity  wUl  be  presented  In  a 
subsequent  report. 
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During  1981.  the  Nation's  prison  popula- 
tkm  grew  by  almost  40.000— by  far  the  larg- 
est tnereaae  In  a  alngle  year  since  data 
became  available  in  1925.  This  huge  12.1 
percent  influx  pushed  the  number  of  Feder- 
al and  State  priaooers  up  to  369.009  and  sur- 
passed the  record  lOJ  percent  annual 
growth  rate  set  In  1975.  Between  1980  and 
1981  the  incarceration  rate  of  sentenced 
prisoners  roae  from  139  to  154  per  100.000 
UjB.  resident  ptvulation. 

The  sharp  increase  can  be  attributed  in 
part  to  sentencing  laws  enacted  by  many 
Statea  during  the  past  5  years,  notably  man- 
datory imprisonment  for  certain  crimes, 
usually  those  of  a  violent  nature,  and  deter- 
minate sentencing,  which,  in  general,  pre- 
dudea  the  possibility  of  parole. 


During  1081.  the  number  of  States  under 
court  orders  to  reduce  overcrowding  roae 
from  28  to  31.  while  the  ntuiber  involved  In 
liUgaticm  about  overall  prison  conditions  in- 
creased from  32  to  37.  Moreover,  depend- 
ence on  local  Jails  for  substitute  housing 
grew  substantially. 

The  1961  prison  population  iiun-ease  af- 
fected both  Federal  and  State  correctional 
systems,  as  well  as  both  sentenced  and  un- 
sentenoed  prison  inmates.  The  number  of 
prisoners  under  Federal  Jurisdiction  grew  by 
nearly  3.800.  or  16  percent,  reversing  a  3- 
year  decline  begun  In  1978  that  had  reduced 
the  Federal  prison  population  by  one- 
fourth.  Federal  authoriUes  linked  the  1981 
growth  to  increased  attention  to  bank  rob- 
bery and  drug  offenses. 

The  bulk  of  the  Increase  In  prisoners  oc- 
curred in  State  institutions,  which  held  an 
additional     36,000     inmates     at     yearend. 


Behind  this  growtb  were  measures  reflect- 
ing a  sterner  public  attitude  toward  crime 
and  criminals,  During  the  past  5  yean  37 
States  have  passed  mandatory  sentencing 
laws  snd  11  States  have  passed  determinate 
sentencing  laws,  both  of  which  frequently 
result  in  a  longer  average  time  served  than 
indeterminate  sentences.  Many  States  have 
adopted  more  stringent  regulations  on  the 
use  of  parole,  and  four  States  have  abol- 
ished It  altogether. 

During  1981,  prison  populations  increased 
In  49  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Only  BCichigan,  which  released  prisoners 
under  its  new  emergency  "rollback"  law,  re- 
ported a  decline  (1  percent).  Increases  of 
less  than  6  percent  occurred  In  only  seven 
States  (Maine.  Minnesota.  New  Mexico. 
North  Carolina,  Oregon,  West  Virginia,  and 
Wyoming). 


TABLE  l.-PRISONERS  UNDER  JURISOOION  OF  STATE  AND  FEDERAL  (SRRECTKMAL  AUTHORmES,  BY  REGION  AW 
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(or  nMn  uid  women  were  808  and  13  rMpec- 
ttiely. 


NMriy  baU  tbe  snmtti  in  ttw  numbo-  of 
State  prtHmeiB  oocaired  In  the  aeven  States 
thai  added  mora  than  1.M0  *"'"■**■  each 
durtiw  the  year.  Atanoat  a  third  of  tbe  na- 
ttanwMe  growth  wacuned  in  the  three  larg- 
eat  State  priaon  ajitema,  Calif  omlm.  New 
Tork.  and  nocMa.  whkdi  ezperiotoed  gains 
of  4.aM.  SJ».  and  3.508  respective.  CaU- 
forala  otfldato  attributed  their  19  percent 
tncnaae  to  leflalatlon  enacted  In  1980  re- 
quJrlnc  mandatory  impriaonment  of  violent 
off  endera.  as  well  as  to  a  rise  in  reported 
otane  and  a  "get  tough"  attitude  among  law 
enfoToement  peiaonneL  New  YorlE  officials 
attributed  their  large  increaae  to  legislation 
raquirlng  mandatory  sentencing  for  violent 
oftendos  and  the  aUocatim  of  greater  re- 
aouroes  to  the  proaecutlcm  of  felonies.  Flor- 
ida's 13  percent  growth  was  linked  by  offi- 
cials there  to  a  larger  number  of  convictions 
and  high  unemployment.  Tbe  other  States 
with  gains  of  more  than  1,600  each  were 
Georgia,  Texas.  Maryland,  and  Illinois.  Rea- 
aoos  variously  cited  for  increases  in  these 
States  were  kmger  soitences,  increased  ad- 
mitt*~~'  and  the  opening  of  new  facilities. 

Along  with  growth  in  the  absolute  number 
of  prisoners  woe  unprecedented  percentage 
increases.  Nine  States  recorded  taureases  of 
30  perooit  or  more.  Including  five  SUtes 
under  court  order  to  reduce  overcrowding. 
fi^ii«m>,  whose  inmate  population  grew  by 
35  percent,  attributes  Its  Increase  to  a  sharp 
rtoe  in  the  crime  rate,  curtaOed  use  of  pro- 
bation, and  the  exclusion  of  certain  types  of 
felony  offenders  from  the  opportunity  to 
earn  good-time  credits.  Washington,  with  a 
33  percent  rise,  links  Its  growth  to  increased 
admissions,  longer  sentences,  and  the  man- 
datory imprisonment  of  violent  offenders, 
mainly  those  using  a  weapon.  Correctional 
officials  in  Indiana  attribute  that  State's  21 
percent  population  rise  to  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  crime  committed,  the  elimination 
of  parole,  and  the  incarceration  of  more 
short-term  offenders. 

TABIE  2.-STATES  Wmi  PRISON  POPULATION  INCREASES 
OF  20  PERCENT  OR  MORE  DURING  1981 
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TABLE  3.-STATE  PRISONERS  HELD  IN  LOCAL  JAILS 
BECAUSE  OF  CVERCROMfDING 
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TABLf  1-STATE  PR60NERS  HELD  IN  LOCAL  JAUS 
BECAUSE  OF  OVERCROWMNG-Ccfltinwd 
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Alaska,  HawaU.  Idaho,  North  Dakota,  and 
Utah,  all  SUtes  with  relatively  small  prison 
peculations,  also  recorded  Increases  of  20 
petcent  or  more.  Chief  among  explanations 
advanced  for  growth  in  these  States  were 
mandatory  sentencing,  increase  In  crime, 
and  a  rise  in  public  demand  for  the  incarcer- 
ation of  offenders. 

To  cope  with  growing  inmate  populations. 
States  have  used  various  forms  of  early  re- 
lease, commutation,  and  extended  furlough 
to  make  room  for  new  admissions.  Usually, 
such  releases  are  granted  to  nonviolent  of- 
fenders and  those  Inmates  with  good  con- 
duct records.  During  1981,  Michigan  and 
Iowa  passed  laws  that  define  the  point  at 
which  crowding  becomes  an  emergency  and 
that  establish  procedures  for  early  release. 
When  the  population  of  institutions  exceeds 
rated  capacity  for  a  specified  time— 30  days 
In  Michigan  and  45  days  in  Iowa— certain 
prisoners  due  to  leave  within  90  days,  pref- 
erably nonviolent  offenders,  become  eligible 
for  early  release.  This  "rollback"  procedure 
remains  in  effect  until  the  confined  popula- 
tion has  been  reduced  to  rated  capacity.  In 
Minnesota,  sentencing  Is  used  to  assure  that 
the  number  of  Inmates  remains  5  percent 
below  rated  capacity. 

Measures  taken  to  control  the  size  of  in- 
carcerated populations  through  Increased 
use  of  probation  and  early  release  have  had 
a  relatively  small  impact  on  the  overall 
problem  of  overcrowding.  Various  States 
have  employed  emergency  confinement  fa- 
cilities such  as  traUers.  tents,  prison  hospi- 
tals, prefabricated  buildings,  and  military 
stockades.  Many  have  assigned  two  or  even 
three  inmates  to  cells  designed  for  only  one. 
In  some  institutions  inmates  sleep  In  hall- 
ways or  on  floors.  Although  data  on  recent 
prison  construction  are  Incomplete,  new  or 
expanded  facilities  are  known  to  have 
opened  in  Arkansas.  Maryland,  New  Mexico, 
Ohio,  and  Washington  during  1981. 

TABU  4.-5TATES  HOLDING  PRISONERS  IN  LOCAL  JAILS 
BECAUSE  Of  OVERCROWDING 
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Throughout  the  year,  correctional  au- 
thorities continued  to  rely  on  local  Jail  fa- 
culties to  house  excess  State  prisoners.  In 


1 1911 1 


all.  30  Stotes  had  prisoners  baiAlogged  in 
local  JaOs,  up  from  18  in  1900  and  twice  as 
many  as  in  1976,  when  such  data  were  fiiat 
collected.  At  yearend.  8.600  State  inmates 
were  confined  in  local  JaOs,  1.446  more  than 
a  year  earlier.  During  the  year,  this  method 
of  housing  State  prisoners  met  Increasing 
lesistanoe  from  local  authorities. 

Unsentenced  prisoners  and  prtaonen  sen- 
tenced to  a  year  or  less  comprised  4  percent 
of  the  Inmate  population  in  1081.  Generally, 
these  inmates  were  disproportionately 
female  and  disproportionately  under  Feder- 
al rather  than  SUte  jurisdiction.  More  than 
half  of  all  such  inwafjwi  vere  confined  in  9 
Jurisdictions— California  and  North  Caroli- 
na plus  the  seven  with  ccmibined  JaO/priaon 
systems  (AlaAa,  Connecticut.  Delaware,  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Hawaii,  Rhode  Island, 
and  Vermont).  Those  In  California  were  for 
the  most  part  confined  under  civil  narcotics 
statutes.  In  North  Carolina,  persons  sen- 
tenced to  a  maximum  of  181  days  serve 
their  time  in  State  facilities.  Five  other 
States  with  more  than  400  such  prisoners 
each— Illinois.  Indiana,  BCaryland.  South 
Carolina,  and  Florida— accounted  for  an- 
other quarter.  Federal  authorities  were 
holding  nearly  6,000  Inmates  with  no  sen- 
tences or  short  sentences  at  yearend.  Of 
these  nearly  a  third  were  Cuban  and  Hai- 
tian refugees  detained  by  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  (INS),  awaiting 
immigration  proceedings  to  determine 
whether  they  should  be  deported.  Most  INS 
detainees  are  confined  outside  the  Federal 
prison  system,  however,  and  are  not  includ- 
ed in  the  total  prisoner  count. 

The  large  rate  of  increase  for  female  pris- 
oners may  represent  the  acceleration  of  a 
trend  that  spans  a  decade.  Between  1971 
and  1981  tbe  number  of  women  sentenced  to 
more  than  a  year  Increased  by  over  100  per- 
cent; the  number  of  men,  by  75  percent.  In 
both  cases,  the  increase  in  the  Inmate  popu- 
lation substantially  exceeded  the  Increase  in 
persons  arrested  for  violent  crimes  and  seri- 
ous property  crimes  combined — 47  percent 
for  men  and  68  percent  for  wimien  between 
1971  and  1980. 

The  nimiber  of  women  In  prison  rose  by 
16.1  percent  In  1981,  more  than  the  increase 
for  males  and  much  more  than  the  increase 
for  women  a  year  earlier.  Despite  their  large 
Increase,  women  still  account  for  only  4.3 
percent  of  the  prison  population,  a  propor- 
tion that  has  not  changed  substantially  over 
the  past  5  years. 

The  large  gain  in  female  prisoners  was  dis- 
tributed widely  across  the  United  States. 
Only  six  States— Artcansas.  Michigan,  Min- 
nesota. Missouri.  Rhode  Island,  and  Wyo- 
ming—showed decreases  in  female  inmates, 
and  these  tended  to  be  quite  smalL 

The  prison  population  also  grew  substan- 
tially faster  than  the  general  population 
during  the  1971-81  decade.  In  1971.  96  per- 
sons were  Imprisoned  for  more  tban  a  year 
for  every  100,000  persons  In  the  general 
population.  Ten  years  later  the  incarcer- 
ation rate  had  risen  to  154  inmates  i>er 
100,000  population.  Stotes  with  incarcer- 
ation rates  above  300  were  all  located  in  the 
South  except  for  Nevada.  States  with  the 
lowest  incaroerati<m  rates  were  located  pri- 
marily ip  the  Northeast.  Incarceration  rates 


Data  in  this  report  are  preliminary  and 
subject  to  reviilon.  A  final  report  on  the 
prtoon  populatfcin  In  18S1  will  be  pubUabed 
later  under  the  title  PrUonen  in  State  and 
Federal  InetUationM  on  December  31.  mi. 
To  obtain  repoits  for  the  years  1971 
through  1080  or  to  be  added  to  the  bulletin 
mailing  list,  write  to  the  Bureau  of  Justice 
Statistics.  Washington.  D.C.  30531.* 


By  Mr.  SPECTER: 

8.  lOOe.  A  bffl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  15- 
percent  reducticm  in  peroentace  deple- 
tion for  iron  ore  and  ooal;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

oarLRiow  roB  moH  oma  urn  ooal 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President, 
during  consideration  of  the  Tax 
Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act 
of  1982,  an  amendment  which  I  intro- 
duced resulted  in  a  1-year  delay  in  the 
scheduled  15-percent  reduction  in  the 
depletion  allowance  for  coal  and  iron 
ore.  The  purpose  of  this  amendment, 
which  passed  the  Senate  and  prevailed 
in  conference,  was  to  facilitate  the  re- 
covery of  these  two  Industries  from  a 
severe  recession. 

Unfortunately,  the  anticipated  re- 
covery has  not  yet  materialized.  For 
example,  in  July  1982,  when  the 
Senate  considered  the  deferral  of  the 
15-peroent  reduction,  the  coal  industry 
was  operating  at  80  peoent  of  capacity. 
Recent  calculations  by  the  National 
Coal  Association  put  its  present  capac- 
ity utilisation  at  67  percent.  Metallur- 
gical coal,  which  is  a  crucial  ingredient 
in  the  production  of  steel,  is  now  oper- 
ating at  only  48  percent  of  cmMdty. 
These  figures  do  not  augur  well  for 
any  rejuvenation  of  the  steel  industry. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  1983,  the  un- 
enu)loyment  level  in  the  coal  industry 
was  at  75,000.  compared  to  the  40,000 
unemployed  in  July  last  year.  This 
brings  the  national  unemployment 
rate  for  this  depressed  industry  to  31.6 
percent.  This  Jiunp  in  the  nimiber  of 
layoffs  only  adds  to  the  continuing 
spiral  of  national  unen4>loyment, 
which  the  Congress  and  the  adminis- 
tration are  trying  to  bring  under  con- 
troL 

In  the  case  of  the  iron  ore  industry, 
when  the  deferral  of  the  15-percent  re- 
duction in  percentage  depletion  was 
debated  in  July  1982,  the  iron  ore  in- 
dustry was  operating  at  less  than  11 
percent  of  its  estimated  capacity  of 
production.  Since  then,  the  situation 
has  improved  only  marginally.  During 
the  last  quarter  of  1982,  the  iron  ore 
producers  operated  at  roughly  31  per- 
cent of  the  aggregate  national  edac- 
ity, a  rate  which  approximates  that  of 
the  Oreat  Depression. 

The  unemployment  crisis  in  the  iron 
ore  industry  has  hardly  abated  at  all. 
At  the  time  of  consideration  of  the 
Tax  Equity  Act,  total  employment  In 
the  iron  ore  industry  had  declined. 


from  the  previous  year,  by  approxi- 
mately 15,000,  or  70  percent  of  its  total 
woric  force.  Recent  estimates  of  the 
number  of  unemployed  hourly  rated 
inm  ore  workers  have  been  as  high  as 
11,300,  which  includes  only  those  in 
mines  and  plants,  and  not  clerical  and 
managerial  personneL  Thus,  this  is  an 
Industry  with  over  two-thirds  of  its 
work  force  laid  off,  and  precious  little 
reUef  in  sight. 

The  obvious  slump  of  these  two  in- 
dustries woiild  appear  to  mandate  not 
Just  a  deferral  of  the  scheduled  IS-per- 
cent  reduction  in  percentage  depletion 
allowances,  but  their  elimination  as 
welL  As  I  noted  in  my  floor  statement 
of  July  22,  1982,  the  original  Finance 
Committee  proposal  intended  to 
reduce  percentage  depletion  allow- 
ances by  15  percent  for  all  hard  rock 
minerals.  This  idea  was  altered  in 
markup  to  eliminate  all  proposed  re- 
ductions In  percentage  depletion  al- 
lowances except  for  coal  and  iron  ore. 
This  action  effectively  singled  out  the 
coal  and  iron  ore  industries,  which 
have  been  Just  as  depressed  as  other 
mining  industries.  To  initiate  what  is 
tantamount  to  an  increase  in  taxes  for 
these  industries  would  not  only  cripple 
the  efforts  of  coal  and  iron  ore  to  re- 
cover, but  would  actually  curb  any  re- 
covery activity  in  the  badly  depressed 
steel  industry.  This  would  be  coimter- 
productive  and  ultimately  more  costly 
in  the  long  run,  given  the  loss  in  tax 
revenues  and  the  increased  transfer 
payments  that  would  have  to  be  made 
to  unemployed  woiliers. 

Mr.  President,  the  reduction  in  de- 
pletion allowances  is  not  only  poor 
economic  policy,  it  is  also  based  upon 
false  assumptions  concerning  the  tax 
treatment  of  mined  coal  and  iron  ore. 
Furthermore,  it  is  a  fundamental  mis- 
conception to  think  that  corporations 
oi>erating  in  these  two  Industries  have 
been  enriched  through  the  Tax  Code 
by  the  designation  of  corporate  per- 
centage depletion  as  a  preference  item. 
The  Finance  Committee  proposal  was 
Justified  on  the  grounds  that  the  coal 
and  iron  ore  industries  received  special 
treatment  under  section  631  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code,  which  permits  a 
capital-gains-type  treatment  for  the 
royalties  received  by  a  mlnedwner 
from  the  operator  of  that  mine.  Sec- 
tion 631  is  of  doubtful  relevance  to  de- 
pletion allowances,  because  the  bene- 
fits of  the  capital  gains  treatment 
accrue  to  owners,  while  the  provisions 
of  the  finance  bill  affect  operators. 

The  Increased  tax  benefits  and  cash 
flow  resulting  from  section  631  do  not 
neoeaBarily  accrue  to  iron  ore  and  coal 
companies.  Therefore,  many  compa- 
nies will  be  as  adversely  affected  by 
the  reduced  depletion  allowances  as 
the  other  mining  companies  would 
have  been.  The  coal  and  iron  ore  in- 
dustries do  not  receive  special  treat- 
ment—as some  have  asserted— under 
section  631;  their  depletion  allowances 


are  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  any 
other  mining  industry. 

With  the  coal  and  iron  ore  industries 
barely  able  to  remain  solvent,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  not  aggravate  an  al- 
rmdy  dire  cash  flow  situation.  Not 
only  are  these  two  industries  reqxmsi- 
ble  for  the  rehiring  and  well-being  of 
their  laidof  f  employees,  they  are  im- 
portant cornerstones  of  our  Nation's 
industrial  infrastructure  and  defense 
capability.  Without  coal  and  iron  ore, 
it  is  difficult  to  envision  either  a 
speedy  economic  recovery  or  a  credible 
national  seciirlty  posture.  These  criti- 
cal industries  must  not  be  penalized  by 
the  Tax  Code  at  a  time  when  their 
very  survival  is  so  questionable.  I  urge 
the  Finance  Committee  to  take 
prompt  action  on  this  bill. 


By  Ur.  D'AMATO: 
S.  1007.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  enter  into  a  co- 
operative agreement  to  maintJtin  the 
gravesite  of  Samuel  "Uncle  Sam" 
Wilson  and  to  erect  and  mftintAiTi  tab- 
lets or  markers  at  such  gravesite  in 
commemoration  of  the  progenitor  of 
the  national  symbol  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 


MAHRBIAIKB  OT  A  MAKKB  OM  IBS  OIATX  09 
SAIITTKL  "WKCLM  SAM"  WILSOH 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  to  main- 
tain the  gravesite  of  Samuel  "Uncle 
Sam"  Wilson  and  to  erect  and  main- 
tain tablets  or  markers  at  such  grave- 
site in  commemoration  of  the  progeni- 
tor of  the  national  symbol  of  the 
United  States. 

Uncle  Sam  has  taken  the  leaillng 
role  in  every  major  event  in  American 
history  for  the  past  150  years.  The 
sjrmbol  "Uncle  Sam"  is  known,  recog- 
nized, and  respected  by  every  country 
in  the  world  and  what  it  stands  for, 
"democracy".  He  survives  through 
times  of  war  and  peace,  times  of 
plenty  and  lean,  and  times  of  great  ex- 
pectation and  dismal  outlook  to  repre- 
sent the  American  ideal. 

Uncle  Sam  really  lived  and  his  nick- 
name was  given  as  the  new  symbol  of 
the  United  States  during  his  lifetime. 
As  few  men  become  legends  in  their 
own  time,  it  would  be  a  travesty  to  fail 
to  honor  a  man  who  became  his  coun- 
try's symbol  while  he  lived  after  he 
has  died.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  favor- 
ably consider  this  legislation.* 


By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  STArroRO): 
S.  1008.  A  bill  to  make  certain  tech- 
nical amendments  to  improve  imple- 
mentation of  the  Education  Consolida- 
tion and  Improvement  Act  of  1981, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 
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anom  oomouMTioaAio  mntovBHiR 

Mr.  HATCH,  lir.  Prealdent.  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  intended  to  re- 
place 8. 112.  wtiieh  I  aponaored  earlier 
in  the  wmiiion  Again  Joining  me  as  co- 
aponaor  ii  my  esteemed  colleague.  Sen- 
ator RoBBtr  T.  8x*rr(HU>.  8.  112  is  a 
set  of  v»^*«n««^  amoidments  intended 
to  darify  and  ooofotm  to  congression- 
al intmt  certain  provisions  of  the  Om- 
nibus Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1961,  partkulariy  that  portion  known 
as  the  Education  Omsolidation  and 
Improvemoit  Act  of  1981.  As  will 
often  happoi.  since  the  Introduction 
of  S.  112  additional  desirable  amend- 
ments have  been  fielded  in  various 
quarters  and  the  continuing  process  of 
legislative  review  has  revealed  some  al- 
terations to  8.  112  to  be  warranted. 
The  extent  of  these  changes,  devel- 
oped by  Senator  Stafvokd  and  myself. 
are  significant  raough  that  we  felt  it 
best  to  introduce  a  substitute  bill  for 
cmsideration  by  the  Senate. 

I  would  like  to  comment  briefly  on 
the  key  differences  between  this  meas- 
ure and  S.  112.  A  new  paragraph  has 
been  added  to  section  2  which  makes 
plain  the  congressional  intent  that 
children  who  have  the  greatest  need 
for  special  services  be  included  among 
those  selected  by  local  educational 
agencies  for  participation  in  chapter  I 
programs.  The  statute  as  presently 
drafted  is  not  clear  on  whether  this 
participation  is  required  or  simply  au- 
thorized, and  we  squarely  make  it  a  re- 
quirranent  with  this  amendment.  How- 
ever, in  keeping  with  ECIA's  emphasis 
on  local  flexibility  and  responsibility, 
we  leave  to  the  local  agency  the  deter- 
mination of  how  those  in  greatest 
need  are  to  be  determined  and  of  how 
they  are  to  be  served,  consistent  with 
the  general  purposes  of  the  ECIA. 

We  have  deleted  section  3"(dKl)" 
and  3"(dK6)"  of  S.  112.  Thorough 
analysis  has  convinced  us  that  local 
agencies  already  have  under  the  ECIA 
the  flexibility  to  designate  school  at- 
tendance areas  with  down  to  a  2S-per- 
oent  concentration  of  children  from 
low-income  families,  and  indeed  below 
that  figure  if  they  are  serving  areas 
with  the  liighest  concentrations  of 
low-income  children.  The  25-percent 
figure  was  intended  as  an  exception  to 
a  more  stringent  rule  In  the  old  title  I 
programs  under  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  and 
It  is  superfluous  in  the  ECIA  context, 
likewise,  we  felt  It  unnecessary  to 
retain  section  3"(dK6)"  since  section 
555(c)  and  section  556<bK2)  of  ECIA 
already  provide  clearly  that  any  edu- 
cationally deprived  child  may  partici- 
ple in  the  chapter  I  program  if  select- 
ed, and  sectitm  3"(dX6)"  states  no 
more  than  that  for  a  particular  subset 
of  educaticmally  deprived  children, 
those  who  were  formerly  in  greatest 
need  of  special  services. 
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recent  years,  Hawaii  has  been  unfairly 
disadvantaged.  While  some  of  Its  Indi- 
vidual  subdistricts  would  qualify  if 
standing  on  their  own.  they  could  not 
obtain  these  "heavily  impacted  dis- 
trict" funds  because  they  had  to  be 
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The  substitute  bill  includes  a  new 
section  4,  similar  to  a  concept  ad- 
vanced by  Representative  Kildb  in 
the  House,  requiring  school  districts  to 
provide  clu«>ter  I  parents  an  opportu- 
nity to  meet  with  school  officials  to 


discuss  the  chapter  I  programs  and  ac- 
tivities. I  stress  that  this  requirement 
is,  congruent  with  the  thrust  of  ECIA, 
general  and  nonprescrlptive  in  its  ad- 
ministration. The  local  educational 
agency  has  the  responsibility  and  the 
discretion  to  determine  how,  when, 
and  where  this  meeting  should  take 
place,  and  the  weight  to  be  given  par- 
tental  comments.  The  meeting  could, 
at  the  agency's  discretion,  take  place 
at  one  time  and  place,  or  there  could 
be  many  meetings,  one  for  each  school 
or  class,  for  example. 

S.  112  repeals  section  4MA  of  the 
General  Education  Provisions  Act,  re- 
quiring the  States  and  local  agencies 
to  furnish  certain  Information  to  the 
Department  of  tiducation.  While  some 
of  these  information  requirements 
were  quite  burdensome  and  not  very 
useful,  others  were  unobjectionable 
and  should  be  retained.  The  present 
bill,  therefore,  confines  the  repealer  to 
paragraphs  3  and  4  of  section  406A, 
and  preserves  the  rest. 

The  new  bill  also  contains  a  new  sec- 
tion 19,  which  attempts  to  correct  a 
problem  experienced  by  some  of  the 
more  urban  districts.  The  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  in- 
cluded a  "hold  harmless"  provision  for 
the  concentration  grant  program 
based  on  its  proportion  of  title  I  ESEA 
funding  in  fiscal  year  1980.  Because  of 
the  districts'  dlfficiilty  in  obtaining 
proper  fimdlng  for  this  program,  we 
are  strengthening  the  langiiage  by  in- 
serting it  directly  into  the  authorizing 
statute,  the  Education  Consolidation 
and  Improvement  Act  of  1981.  Holding 
total  funds  for  chapter  I  constant,  full 
funding  for  the  concentration  grant 
program  would,  however,  cause 
changes  in  the  amount  of  funds  each 
State  receives  and  might  shift  some- 
what the  allocation  of  funds  wittiin 
States.  I  understand  that  in  my  own 
State  of  Utah,  this  amendment  would 
likely  cause  sinall  decreases  in  chapter 
I  funding  for  rural  districts.  Because 
my  policy  has  been  to  resist  further 
budget  decreases  in  education,  I  have 
spoken  with  Senator  STArroRD  and  we 
have  agreed  to  press  for  additional 
funds  for  chapter  I  to  mlnlml7.e  the 
effect  of  any  shift  in  allocations  re- 
sulting from  this  amendment. 

Finally,  this  revised  measure  adds  to 
section  19  of  S.  112  a  new  paragn^ih 
(c),  allowing  Hawaii,  the  only  State 
with  a  single  Statewide  school  district, 
to  have  its  individual  administrative 
school  districts  considered  as  local 
educational  agencies  for  the  purpose 
of  calculating  impact  aid  eligibility  if 
legislation  with  a  minimum  concentra- 
tion formula  is  enacted.  Under  the 
"Super  A"  and  "Super  B"  proposals  of 


averaged  together  with  other  lightly 
imiMcted  subdistricts.  This  new  para- 
graph will  allow  them  to  be  treated  for 
funding  piuposes  as  similar  districts 
would  be  in  other  States. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  feel 
this  new  bill  to  be  an  improved  version 
of  S.  112,  and  feel  its  added  merits  rec- 
omm«id  it  even  more  highly  for  the 
prompt  and  favorable  consideration  of 
the  Senate.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  placed  in 
the  Record  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRD,  as  follows: 

8.1008 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepresentaHves    of  the    United   Stain   of 
America  in  Congreas  auembUd, 

STATS  PHOGXAM  DKSIGH 

SscnoN  1.  Section  5&S(b>  of  the  Education 
ConsoUdatlon  and  Improvement  Act  of  IMl 
(Public  Law  »7-35:  20  n.S.C.  3801  et  seq.) 
(hereafter  In  this  Act  referred  to  u  "the 
Act")  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  PaooaAif  E>ssicai.— State  agency  pro- 
grams shaU  be  designed  to  serve  migratory 
children  of  migratory  agricultural  workers 
or  of  migratory  fishermen,  handicapped 
children,  and  neglected  and  delinquent  chil- 
dren (as  described  in  subparts  1.  2,  and  3,  re- 
spectively, of  part  B  of  title  I  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  IMS) 
in  accordance  with  section  S&4(aK2)  and  the 
other  applicable  requirements  of  this  chap- 
ter. The  Secretary  shall  continue  to  use  the 
definition  of  'currently  migratory  child" 
which  was  in  effect  on  Jime  30,  1982.  in  reg- 
ulations prescribed  under  subpart  1  of  part 
B  of  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  IMS.". 

APFUCATIOm 

Sk.  2.  (a)  Section  6S6(b)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  "or"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (IK A)  and  by  striking  out  "or"  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (1KB)  and  by  striking 
out  paragraph  (IKC). 

(b>  Section  5S6  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(C)  ExDiPTioii  FaoM  Takgktuio.— The 
requirements  of  subsection  (bKl)  shall  not 
apply  in  the  case  of  a  local  educational 
agency  with  a  total  enrollment  of  less  than 
one  thousand  children,  but  this  subeection 
does  not  relieve  such  an  agency  from  the  re- 
sponsibility to  serve  children  under  the  as- 
surances set  forth  in  subsection  (b)  (2).". 

(C)  Clause  (2)  of  section  B8«  (b)  of  the  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  aU  that  follows 
"areas,"  in  such  clause  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "requires,  among  the  educationally 
deprived  children  selected,  the  inclusion  of 
those  children  who  have  the  greatest  need 
for  spedal  assistance,  and  determines  the 
needs  of  participating  children  with  suffi- 
cient specificity  to  ensure  concentration  on 
those  needs;". 

wtwwrwn.Trr  rck  nffiiBilt  TITIJ  I  TTPt 
ajmSUlTUIB 

8k.  3.  Section  564  of  the  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thueot  the 
f  oUo#lng  new  subsection: 


•^d)  Local.  BsocaxnMUL  Huisi,  i  Dncas- 
TW.-lietwnhstsii<ltiw  sobseetlon  (bXl)  of 
this  seettan,  a  local  ediiestlon  aceney  staaU 
bave  diseratton  to  make  educatlanal  ded- 
stans  wbldi  are  conaistant  with  achieving 
the  purposes  of  this  diapter  as  set  forth  in 
this  iubsectlon.  as  follows: 

"(1)  A  local  edueatiaoal  agency  may,  with 
the  approval  of  the  State  educational 
aseoejr,  rteslgnite  as  dlglUe  (and  serve) 
adwol  ■ttenrtanre  areas  with  substantially 
hlgber  numbers,  or  petoentases  of  educa- 
tionally demited  diildren  before  school  at- 
tendance areas  with  hlgber  coooentrations 
of  dtHdren  from  low-tnoaaie  fMnm#«  but 
this  profvlBlan  ataaO  not  pennit  tbe  provision 
of  servfoes  to  more  sdxml  attendance  areas 
than  could  approve  such  a  prvosal  only  If 
the  State  educatlanal  agency  flnds  that  the 
proposia  wHl  not  substantially  Impair  the 
ddivery  of  oompensalory  education  services 
to  educatioDally  deprived  children  from  low- 
Income  famHieB  In  project  areas  sored  by 
the  local  educational  agency. 

"(3)  Funds  received  under  this  elutpter 
may  be  used  for  educationally  deivived  chil- 
dren who  are  In  a  echoed  which  Is  not  locat- 
ed In  an  eUgUde  school  attendance  area 
when  tbe  proportion  of  cbUdren  from  low- 
bKome  families  In  average  daily  attendance 
In  such  school  is  substantially  equal  to  the 
proportion  of  such  children  in  an  eligible 
school  attendance  area  of  such  ag«x7. 

"(3)  If  an  eligible  sctiool  attaidance  area 
or  eligible  school  was  so  designated  In  ac- 
ondance  with  section  5S«(bKlKA)  fn  either 
of  two  preceding  fiscal  years,  it  may  ocmtin- 
ue  to  be  so  designated  for  a  single  additkmal 
fiscal  year  even  though  it  does  not  qualify 
in  accordance  with  section  556(bKlKA). 

"(4)  imth  approval  of  the  State  education- 
al agency,  eligible  sdiool  attendance  areas 
or  eligible  schools  which  have  higher  pro- 
portions of  children  from  low-income  fami- 
lies may  be  sklived  if  they  are  receiving, 
from  non-Federal  fimds,  services  of  the 
same  nature  and  scope  as  would  otherwise 
be  piDvided  under  this  chapter,  but  (a)  the 
number  of  children  attending  private  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  who  receive 
services  under  this  chapter  shall  be  deter- 
mined wltbout  regard  to  non-Federal  com- 
pensatory education  f  imds  which  serve  eligi- 
ble children  In  public  elemoitary  and  sec- 
ondary schools,  and  (B)  children  attending 
private  elementary  and  seoendary  schools 
who  receive  assistance  under  this  chapter 
slull  be  identified  in  accordance  with  this 
section  and  without  regard  to  skipping 
pubUe  school  attendance  areas  or  schools 
under  tills  paragraph 

"(5)  IBrtitratinnslly  deprived  children  who 
begin  participation  In  a  program  or  project 
■ssifted  under  this  chapter  wha^  in  the  same 
school,  are  transferred  to  a  school  attend- 
ance area  or  a  school  not  receiving  funds 
under  this  chapter,  may  continue  to  partici- 
pate In  a  program  or  project  funded  under 
this  chapter  for  the  remainder  of  such  year. 

"(0)  Ihe  local  educational  agency  is  not 
required  to  use  funds  undo-  this  chapter  to 
serve  educationally  deprived  children  in 
greatest  need  of  assistance  if  such  chUdcen 
are  receiving,  from  non-Federal  sources, 
aervtoes  of  the  same  nature  and  scope  as 
would  otberwlse  be  provided  under  this 
cliapter. 

"(7)  In  the  case  of  any  school  serving  an 
attendance  area  that  is  eligible  to  receive 
services  under  this  chapter  and  in  which  not 
leas  than  75  per  centum  of  the  children  are 
frcnn  low-Income  families,  fimds  received 
under  this  chapter  may  be  used  for  a  proj- 
ect designed  to  upgrade  the  entire  educa- 


tional program  In  that  school  in  tbe  same 
manner  and  only  to  tbe  same  extent  as  per- 
mitted under  section  ina»  of  the  Bernen- 
taiy  and  Seoondaiy  Kdncatlop  Act  of  IMS 
(but  without  regard  to  paragraph  (4)  of 
such  aectkm). 

"(S)  PubUe  school  personnel  paid  entirely 
by  funds  made  available  under  this  chapter 
may  be  assigned  limited,  rotating,  superviso- 
ry duties  iMtdb.  are  aaslifnfd  to  similarly  sit- 
uated petaonnel  who  are  not  paid  with  such 
funds,  and  such  duties  need  not  be  limited 
to  classroom  Instruction  or  to  tbe  benefit  of 
children  participating  In  programs  or 
projects  funded  under  this  chapter.  Such 
duties  may  not  exceed  the  same  proportion 
of  total  time  as  Is  tbe  caae  with  similarly  sit- 
uated perscmnel  at  the  same  school  site,  or 
10  per  centum  of  the  total  Ume.  whichever 
is  leas.". 

PAKEHTAL  nnroLvmxR 

Bk.  4.  Section  SS8  of  the  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  tbe  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  PAaiRAL  ComnLTATioic.— For  the 
purpose  of  complying  with  the  assurances 
given  pursuant  to  subsection  (bK3)  with  re- 
ject to  consultation  with  parents  of  partici- 
pating children,  a  local  educational  agency 
shaU- 

"(1)  provide  on  an  annual  basis  the  oppor- 
tunity for  the  parents  of  all  eligible  stu- 
dents to  meet  with  appropriate  school  offi- 
cials In  order  to  discuss  the  programs  and 
activities  provided  with  funds  under  this 
chv>ter:and 

"(2)  determine  the  procedures  for  comply- 
ing with  this  requirement. 
In  addition,  a  local  educational  agency  may 
provide  reasonable  support  for  such  activi- 
ties if  requested  by  the  parents  of  eligible 
children.". 

ABKAS  POS  SXBVICBS  TO  PKIVATK  SCHOOL 
CHUJIBBN 

Sic.  S.  Section  SS7(a)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  "(1),"  immediately  after 
"566(b)". 

APPLICAnOH  OP  MOHSUPPLAirriHG  KULB  TO 
STATES 

Sec.  6.  Section  SS8(b)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  inserting  "State  educational  agency 
or  other  State  agency  in  operating  its  State 
level  programs  or  a"  before  "local  educa- 
tional agency"  in  the  first  sentence;  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "a  local  educational 
agency  shall  not  be  required"  in  the  second 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "no 
State  educational  agency,  other  State 
agoicy.  or  local  educational  agency  shall  be 
required". 

EXCLUSIONS  OP  SPECIAL  PBOGBAM  PCNDS 

Sic  7.  Seotfon  SS8(d)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 


(1)  by  striking  out  "if  such  programs  are 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  chap- 
ter" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "including 
compensatory  educatlcm  for  educationally 
deprived  children  (which  meets  the  require- 
ments of  section  131(c)  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965)":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence: 

"For  the  purpose  of  determining  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  subsection  (c),  a 
local  educational  agency  may  exclude  State 
and  local  funds  expended  f or— 

"(1)  bilingual  education  for  children  of 
limited  English  proficiency, 

"(2)  special  education  for  handicapped 
children  or  childrm  with  specific  learning 
disabilities,  and 


"(S)  certain  State  irtuse-in 
described  in  section  ISl(d)  of  the  1 
ry  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1946.". 

ovBaiApai  ooowTT  BomraaaiBB 
Sac  8.  Section  568(e)  of  tbe  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "In  any  State"  and  liwert- 
tng  in  lieu  thereof  "Motwttbstandiiw  < 
llKaXIKC)  of  the  Elementary  and  i 
ary  Education  Act  of  1065.  In  any  State". 

PHASSOtrr  AMD  TEAESITIOK  EJLPaaSEB 

Sk.  9.  Section  562(c)  of  the  Act  is  i 
ed  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  ttUkm- 
inr  "Unto  September  30.  1988.  sudi  funds 
may  also  be  used  to  assist  In  (biasing  oat 
programs  described  In  section  Ml(a)  and  In 
promoting  an  orderly  transition  to  oper- 
ations under  this  chapter.". 

STATE  ALLOTMBETS 

Ssc.  10.  The  first  sentence  of  section 
563(a)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "not  to 
exceed". 

AUBR  BEQUHEiamT  OP  SMALL  LEA'S 

Sic  11.  SecUon  S64(a)  of  the  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  paragraidi  (7> 
the  following  new  sentence:  "Notwithstand- 
ing sectl<m  1745  of  this  Act,  local  education- 
al agencies  receiving  less  than  an  average 
$5,000  each  year  under  this  chapter  shall  be 
audited  at  least  once  each  five  years.". 

IIQDIXEltEirr  POB  STATE  CUIIPICATIOE  OT  LEA 
APPUCATIOHS 

Sic  12.  Section  S66(a)  of  the  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  everything  preced- 
ing paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  in  ilea 
thereof  the  following: 

"Sec  566.  (a)  A  local  educational  agency 
may  receive  iU  allocation  of  funds  under 
this  chapter  for  any  year  for  which  its  ap- 
plication to  the  State  educational  agency 
has  been  certified  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  this  subsectloa  The  State  educational 
agency  shall  certify  any  such  appUcatkm  if 
such  application—". 

SCHOOL  LBVEfcPBOaUUIS 

Sec  13.  SecUon  573(a)  of  the  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "chapter"  In  the 
flrst  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"subchapter". 

STATE  lULEMAKHra 

Sec  14.  Section  591  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subeecti<m: 

"(d)  Nothing  in  this  subUUe  shaU  be  inter- 
preted (I)  to  authorize  State  regulations. 
Issued  pursuant  to  procedures  as  established 
by  State  law.  applicable  to  local  educational 
agraicy  programs  or  projects  funded  under 
this  subtitle,  except  as  related  to  State  audit 
and  financial  reapcmsibillties.  or  (2)  to  en- 
courage, preempt,  or  prohibit  regulations 
issued  pursuant  tc  State  law  which  are  not 
in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
title. The  imposition  of  any  State  rule  or 
policy  relating  to  the  administration  and  op- 
eration of  programs  funded  by  this  subtitle 
(including  those  baaed  on  State  intenneta- 
tion  of  any  Federal  law,  reguli^ion.  or 
guideline)  shall  be  idoitlfied  as  a  State  im- 
posed requirement". 

wiTHHOLDnro  or  patmerts 
Sec   15.  Section  593(a)  of  the  Act  te 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "on  the  record"  In  the 
first  sentence;  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  switence:  "A  transcript  or  re- 
cording shall  be  made  of  any  heafing  oon- 
ducted  under  this  subsection  and  sbaU  be 
available  for  inspection  by  any  person.". 
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JUBICULl 

18.   SeeOon  SMCb)   of  the  Act   it 

by  tiaertinf  "and  a  local  educa- 

tkHMd  acenejr  after  "A  State  educational 


ATPUCATIOII  or  CBPA 

8k.  it.  (a)  Section  B96  of  the  Act  is 
■■MnwiMt  to  read  as  follows: 

"AmiCATioii  or  onn  uws 

"Sk.  SM.  (a)  Bzoept  as  otherwise  specifi- 
cally ptofided  by  thto  section,  the  Oeneral 
Uneatlan  Provisions  Act  shaD  apply  to  the 
pracrans  autborlMd  by  this  subtitle. 

"O))  The  fallowing  provisions  of  the  Oen- 
ei«l  Uucation  Provlaicos  Act  shall  be  su- 
PCTMdwl  by  the  stwfiff^  provisions  of  this 
■obtttle  with  respect  to  the  procrams  au- 
thortod  by  this  subtitle: 

"(1)  Section  408(aXl)  of  the  Oeneral  Edu- 
catlan  ProviBtons  Act  is  superseded  by  sec- 
tkn  Ml(a)  of  this  subUUe. 

"(3)  Section  4M(a)  of  such  Act  is  super- 
seded by  section  Wl<b)  of  this  subtiUe. 

"(S)  Section  437  of  such  Act  is  superseded 
by  sectloo  556(bK3)  of  this  subtiUe. 

"(4)  Section  430  of  such  Act  is  superseded 
by  sections  S5«(a)  and  5e4<b)  of  this  sub- 
title. 

"(6)  Section  431A  of  such  Act  is  supersed- 
ed by  section  SSWa)  of  this  subUUe. 

"(6)  Section  463  of  such  Act  is  superseded 
by  aeetkin  SM  of  this  subttUe. 

"(7)  Section  4S5  of  such  Act  is  superseded 
by  section  593  of  this  subtitle  with  respect 
to  Judicial  review  of  withholding  of  pay- 


"(c)  SecUons  434,  435.  and  43«  of  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Provisions  Act,  except  to  the 
extent  that  such  sections  relate  to  fiscal 
control  and  fund  aocounting  procedures. 
shaD  not  apply  to  the  procrams  authorised 
by  this  subtitle  and  shall  not  be  construed 
to  authoriae  the  Secretary  to  require  any  re- 
ports or  take  any  actions  not  qjedf  Ically  au- 
thocteed  by  this  subUtle.". 

(b)  Section  40«A(a)  of  the  General  Educa- 
tion Provisions  Act,  as  added  by  the  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  1974.  (relating  to  re- 
sponslhilKy  of  States  to  furnish  inf orma- 
tlon)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4); 

(2)  by  inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (2);  and 

(3)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (S)  as 
paragraph  (3). 

oomwamMzma  sm  xscmncAL  AiUMUiuirrs  to 

TRUinB* 

Sk.  1ft.  (a)  TtUe  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  is  amend- 


(1)  in  section  143(a>- 

(A)  by  striking  out  "subpart  3  of  part  A, 
other  than  sectlans  122,  123.  and  136(d) 
tbenof  in  paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  in 
Hen  thereof  "section  SM  (other  than  subsec- 
tkn  (bMD)  and  section  558  (other  than  sub- 
seetton  (O)  of  the  Education  Consolidation 
and  Improvement  Act  of  1981";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "parent  advisory  coun- 
cils estabUahed  in  aooordanoe  with  regula- 
tions of  the  Commissioner  (consistent  with 
the  requirements  of  section  125(a)r  in  para- 
gnph  (4)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "par- 
ents and  teachers  of  children  participating 
In  such  programs  and  projects;'';  and 

(3)  In  seetlaiH  147  and  lS3(a).  by  striking 
out  "sobpart  3  of  part  A.  other  than  sec- 
tiom  123. 128. 135.  ia8(d),  and  126(e)  there- 
of* and  ''MMrtiitf  tn  lieu  thereof  "section 
ai«  (other  than  subsection  (bXD)  and  sec- 
tion BM  (other  than  subsection  (O)  of  the 
Mncatlcn  Consolidation  and  Improvement 
Afltof  UU~. 


(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shaU  apply  only  with  respect  to  funds 
for  use  under  the  Education  Consolidation 
and  Improvement  Act  of  1981. 

AVAILABILITT  OP  TITLX  I  AmUMnUATIOm 

Sic.  19.  (a)  Section  553  of  the  Act  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  after  "Sac.  553.";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  From  the  amount  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  chapter,  not  more  than  14.6 
percent  of  such  amount  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1983  and  1984  shall  be  available 
to  carry  out  programs  described  in  sections 
141.  146,  and  151  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  EducaUon  Act  of  1965.  After  the 
allocations  for  programs  operated  by  State 
agencies,  the  Secretary  shall  assure  that  the 
amount  available  for  allocation  under  sec- 
tion 117  of  such  Act  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
the  amount  appropriated  in  each  such  fiscal 
year  for  this  chapter  as  the  amount  avail- 
able for  such  section  in  fiscal  year  1980  bore 
to  the  total  amount  appropriated  for  title  I 
of  such  Act  in  fiscal  year  1980.". 

(bXl)  SecUon  S14(aK2)  of  the  Act  is  re- 
pealed. 

(2)  Section  514(a)  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "(1)". 

COMFOBMniO  AKKmniKlfT 

Sac.  20.  Section  565(a)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "nonpublic"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "private,  nonprof- 
it". 

IMPACT  AID 

Sic.  21.  (a)  Section  505(aKl)  of  the  Omni- 
bus Education  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  2"  the 
second  place  It  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "section  7". 

(b)  Section  3(dX2KE)  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 30,  1950  (PubUc  Law  874,  81st  Con- 
gress) Is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "or  1984"  after  "fiscal 
year  1983"  in  clause  (11);  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "1984"  in  clause  (ill) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1985". 

(c)  Section  5(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "In 
the  determination  of  amounts  of  payments 
made  on  the  basis  of  entitlements  estab- 
lished under  sections  2,  3,  and  4  after  BCarch 
31,  1983.  by  reason  of  any  provision  of  law 
other  than  this  Act  which  places  any  addi- 
tional restriction  on  payments  based  on  the 
concentration  of  children  counted  tmder 
subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  section  3  in  the 
schools  of  the  local  educational  agency, 
such  restriction  shall  be  applied,  in  the  case 
of  any  State  (other  than  a  territory  or  pos- 
session of  the  United  States)  within  which 
there  Is  only  one  local  educational  agency, 
by  treating  each  administrative  school  dis- 
trict within  such  State  as  a  local  educational 
agency  (solely  for  the  purpose  of  computing 
the  amount  of  such  payments).  Treating 
such  an  administrative  school  district  as  a 
local  educational  agency  under  the  preced- 
ing sentence  shaU  not  result,  during  fiscal 
year  1984,  1985,  or  1986,  in  an  increase  of 
more  than  10  percent  in  the  amount  of 
funds  paid  to  such  State  above  the  amount 
paid  to  such  State  In  the  preceding  fiscal 
year.". 

xmcnvBDAR 
Sk.  22.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b).  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
to  the  Education  Consolidation  and  Im- 
provement Act  of  1981  and  title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  shall  be  effective  July  1. 1983. 


(b)  With  respect  to  the  period  beginning 
July  1.  1983.  and  ending  June  30,  1983,  no 
recipient  of  funds  under  the  Education  Oon- 
solidatiiHi  and  Improvement  Act  of  1961 
shall  be  held  to  have  expended  such  funds 
in  violatkm  of  the  requirements  of  such  Act 
if  such  funds  are  expended  either  in  accord- 
ance with  such  Act  as  in  effect  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  or  in  accord- 
ance with  such  Act  as  amended  by  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  MATHIAS  (for  hlnuelf 

and  Mr.  SrBVSifS): 

S.  1009.  A  bill  to  reauthorize  Federal 

physiidaiu  (»mparabiUty   allowances; 

to  the  Committee  on  Oovemmental 

Affairs. 

rSDBUL  PBT8ICIAHS  COMPABABILITT 
ALLOWAJICn 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing,  along  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska.  Mr.  Stxvkhs.  legisla- 
tion to  reauthorize  permanently  Fed- 
eral physicians  comparability  allow- 
ances. This  legislation  wlU  extend  the 
authority  of  Federal  agencies  to  enter 
into  service  agreements  with  Federal 
physicians  for  the  purpose  of  granting 
comparability  allowances,  in  certain 
situations. 

It  is  essential  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment be  able  to  attract  and  retain 
highly  qualified  physicians.  This  has 
become  increasingly  difficult  in  the 
face  of  continually  rising  private 
sector  salaries,  coupled  with  pay  caps, 
pay  freezes,  and  the  like  in  the  Feder- 
al sector.  Since  1978,  when  the  Federal 
Phj^cians  Comparability  Allowances 
Act  was  put  into  place.  Federal  agen- 
cies with  recruitment  and  retention 
problems  have  had  the  means  to  en- 
courage physicians  to  (x>me  into  and 
remain  in  the  Federal  service,  through 
the  use  of  service  contracts  which 
grant  up  to  $10,000  in  comparability 
allowances. 

The  Federal  Physicians  Comparabil- 
ity Allowances  Act  appears  to  have 
been  successful  In  improving  the  abili- 
ty of  Federal  agencies  to  recruit  and 
retain  highly  qualified  physicians. 
And,  inasmuch  as  the  private  sector  is 
likely  to  continue  to  be  more  lucrative 
for  physicians,  the  need  to  continue 
this  comparability  program  is  dear. 
For  this  reason.  Senator  ST«vg«s  and  I 
are  introducing  this  legislation,  which 
permanently  grants  the  authority  to 
physician-employing  Federal  agencies 
to  enter  Into  the  service  contracts 
which  have  proven  so  successful  to 
date.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  with 
me  in  supporting  this  effort. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
Joining  with  my  colleague  from  Mary- 
land to  introduce  a  bill  today  amend- 
ing title  5  to  permanently  authorize 
executive  agencies  to  offer  service 
agreements  to  certain  categories  of 
Federal  physicians.  The  Federal  Phy- 
sicians Comparability  Allowance  Act 
of  1078.  and  subsequent  amendments, 
permits  agencies  to  pay  an  allowance 
to  a  physician  In  exchange  for  a  q^eci- 


fied  period  of  aervtoe  with  that  agency. 
Under  current  law,  the  authority  to 
enter  Into  these  agreements  expires 
September  SO,  198S. 

Tbe  purpose  of  the  physicians  oom- 
peraMUty  allowaooe  program  is  to  aid 
reeruttment  and  retention  of  hi^ily 
qualified  Government  physicians  for  a 
specified  period  of  servloe  In  a  particu- 
lar agency.  In  return  for  this  benefit 
to  the  Government,  the  physician  re- 
ceives an  allowance  in  an  amount  de- 
termined by  the  agency  head,  not  to 
exceed  $10,000.  This  program  has  sig- 
nificantly benefited  the  Government 
in  recruiting  and  retaining  physicians. 

Agencies  onploylng  physicians  have 
reported  to  OPM  that  the  program  is 
instrumental  in  improving  their  ability 
to  recruit  much  heeded  phjrsicians.  Ad- 
dlticmally,  agencies  have  reported  re- 
duced physician  turnover  rates  since 
the  enactment  of  the  program.  When 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  private 
sector  salaries  for  physicians  have  con- 
tinued to  remain  higher  than  those  of- 
fered by  the  Federal  Government,  it  is 
evident  that  not  only  has  the  program 
been  successful  but  is  also  still  needed. 

BCr.  President,  we  must  therefore 
assure  that  agencdes  are  authorized  to 
continue  the  physi<dans  comparability 
allowance  program.  As  a  result,  we  are 
introducing  this  bill  today  to  perma- 
nently authorize  agencies  to  enter  into 
these  service  agreements  with  physi- 
cians. 


By  BCr.  GORTON  (for  himself. 
Mr.  DtntmBKRom.  Mr.  Luoab, 
Mr.  BuBOKac.  Mi.  Snevxirs.  Mr. 
Hbtloi.  Mr.  BuMPKRS.  Mr. 
D'Amato.  Mr.  Olemh,  Mrs. 
Kassbbavm.     and     Mr.     Rah- 

DOLFH): 

S.J.  Res.  78.  Joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to 
issue  a  proclamation  designating  April 
24  through  April  30. 1983.  as  "National 
Organ  Donation  Awareness  Week";  to 
tixe  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

KATIOIIAL  OKOAR  DONATIOir  AWAKXmSS  WKEK 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
privileged  to  introduce  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion to  authorize  and  request  the 
President  to  issue  a  proclamation  des- 
ignating  April  24  through  April  30. 
1983,  as  "National  Organ  Donation 
Awareness  Week." 

Mr.  President,  many  people  whose 
kidneys,  eyes,  skin,  or  human  growth 
are  unable  to  sustain  them  can  be 
helped  or  cured  through  organ  trans- 
plants. For  example,  there  are  pres- 
ently 4,800  kidney  transplants  i>er- 
formed  each  year  but  v>proximately 
10,000  medically  eligible  patients  do 
not  receive  one  because  of  a  lack  of 
suitable  donors. 

Through  organ  donation,  those  who 
care  and  have  foresight  may,  when 
they  die.  give  the  gift  of  life  and  living 
to  those  in  need.  Every  State  of  the 
Union  supports  the  organ  donation 
program,  in  hopes  that  its  citizens  will 
make  an  anatomical  gift  upon  death. 


as  Mrs.  Gorton  and  I  have  pledged  to 
do.  A  donor  may  pledge  any  needed 
organs  or  parts;  only  q)ecif led  organs 
or  parts;  or  may  donate  his  or  her 
body  for  anatomical  study. 

I  call  \jpoD  my  colleagues  in  both 
Houses  to  Join  me  in  this  resolution 
for  "Naticmal  Organ  Donation  Aware- 
ness Weeic."  In  order  to  create  for  the 
pe(n>le  of  our  Nation  an  awareness  of 
the  need  and  opportunity  for  organ 
(tonation:  and  I  Invite  all  (dtizens  to 
consider  giving  this  great  gift  of  them- 
selves to  those  who  are  less  fortunate. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimaus  con- 
sent that  the  Joint  resolution  be  print- 
ed in  the  Rbcors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.J.  Ris.  78 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentative* of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Conmess  assembled.  That  the  President 
is  authorised  and  requested  to  Issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  April  24  through  AprO 
30,  1983  as  "Natiraal  Organ  Donation 
Awareness  Week." 


Mr.  D'AMATO  (for  himself.  Mr. 
MoTNiHAN,  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr.  Dttren- 
BERGER,  Mr.  BoscHwrrz,  Mr.  Chiles, 
Bfrs.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Imouye.  Mr.  Hef- 
UN.  Mr.  BEifTSEif ,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Levin, 
Mr.  Tsongas,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  CttAS- 
STON.  Mr.  QUATLE.  Mr.  Grasslet,  Mr. 
Perot,  Mr.  Heinz.  BSr.  Metzenbaum, 
Mr.  Specter,  Mr.  Pachcwood,  Mr.  Hoi- 
UNGS,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Sas- 
SEB.  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Cohen,  lifr. 
Jepsen.  Mr.  Ladtenberg,  Mr.  Hecht, 
Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Johnston,  and  Mr. 
Pbessler): 

S.J.  Res.  79.  Joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to 
issue  a  proclamation  designating  April 
17  through  24,  1983.  as  "Jewish  Herit- 
age Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

JXWISH  HKRITAQX  WEEK 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  as 
Americans,  we  can  be  proud  of  the  di- 
verse culture  which  we  share.  The 
richness  of  our  cultural  heritage  re- 
sults from  the  ideals  and  values 
brought  to  our  shores  by  people  of 
many  races  and  religions. 

Among  these  immigrants,  members 
of  the  Jewish  community  contribute 
significantly  to  the  spiritual  and  cul- 
tural growth  of  our  Nation.  These  in- 
dividuals, along  with  their  descendents 
have  brought  distinction  and  honor  to 
every  field  of  endeavor  including  the 
arts,  humanities,  and  sciences.  Our 
Jewlsh  citizens  have  fought  and  died 
to  preserve  and  protect  the  freedoms 
which  this  great  country  stands  for. 

The  Jewish  i>eople  cherish  a  tradi- 
tion and  culture  which  spans  the 
course  of  many  thousands  of  years, 
reaching  back  to  the  dawn  of  civiliza- 
tion. 

During  each  spring,  Jews  through- 
out the  United  States  and  around  the 
world  observe  a  number  of  significant 


dates.  Beginning  with  the  observance 
of  Passover,  wtilch  commemorates 
their  iMssage  from  bcmdage  to  free- 
dom, along  with  the  observance  of  the 
anniversary  of  the  Warsaw  ghetto  up- 
rising and  concluding  with  the  celebra- 
tion of  Israeli  IndQ^endenoe  Day, 
American  Jews  rededicate  themselves 
to  the  concepts  of  liberty.  Quality, 
and  democracy. 

In  recognition  of  the  untold  contri- 
butions of  Jews,  who  have  become  an 
integral  part  of  the  American  herit- 
age, I  am  Introducing  the  following 
resolution  requesting  that  the  Presi- 
dent designate  April  17  through  April 
24, 1983,  as  "Jewish  Heritage  We^t." 

Mr.  President,  I  request  that  my 
Joint  resolution  be  printed  In  its  en- 
tirety in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.J.  Rn.  79 

Whereas  the  Congress  recognizes  that  an 
understanding  of  the  heritage  of  all  Ameri- 
can ethnic  groups  contributes  to  the  unity 
of  our  oountrr.  and 

Whereas  intergroup  understanding  can  be 
further  fostered  through  an  appreciation  of 
the  culture,  history,  and  traditicMU  of  the 
Jewish  community  and  the  omtributions  of 
Jews  to  our  cotmtry  and  society;  and 

Whereas  the  months  of  March.  April,  and 
May  contain  events  of  major  significance  in 
the  Jewish  calendar— Passover,  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  Warsaw  Ghetto  Uprising,  Israeli 
Independence  Day,  Solidarity  Sunday  for 
Soviet  Jewry,  and  Jerusalem  Day:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentativet  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
is  authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  April  17  through  April 
24,  1983,  as  "Jewish  Heritage  Week"  and 
calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  State  and  local  government  agendas, 
and  interested  organizations  to  observe  that 
week  with  appropriate  ceremonies,  activi- 
ties, and  programs.* 

•  Mr.  PE3l(rY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  in  cosponsoring  this 
resolution  which  designates  April  17- 
24.  1983.  ss  Jewish  Heritage  Week.  It 
is  fitting  that  this  should  follow  a 
week  of  (»mmemoratlon  of  the  40th 
anniversary  of  the  Warsaw  ghetto  up- 
rising, and  I  am  delighted  that  the 
Senate  passed  a  resolution  introduced 
by  Senator  Pell  and  myself  which 
marks  April  10-16  as  a  week  of  com- 
memoration for  that  historic  event. 

It  is  important  for  the  Senate  to 
take  this  i>ositive  action  to  commemo- 
rate Jewish  heritage  which  has  been  a 
si^ificant  i>art  of  the  religious  and 
philosophical  heritage  of  many  lands. 
In  this  country,  the  Jewish  people 
have  alwajrs  been  an  integral  i>art  of 
the  American  heritage.  Jewish  Ameri- 
cans played  an  important  role  In  the 
Revolutionary  War  and  since  then 
have  «xceUed  in  all  walks  of  life.  They 
have  helped  to  make  the  United  States 
a  stronger  and  more  compassionate 
nation,  grounded  in  law  and  dedicated 
to  equal  rights  and  Justice. 
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This  oommemorattTe  resolution  reo- 
ognlMs  the  pride  that  Jews  have  In 
their  horltace  and  the  appreclati<m  of 
all  Amoleans  for  what  Jews  have 
done  for  this  country.  They  are  won- 
defful.  devoted,  and  patriotic  Ameri- 


ADDITIONAL  C06P0NS0RS 

S.SS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias.  the 
names  of  the  Soiator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  SxMPSOH).  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Hatch),  and  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  GtaASSLBT)  were  added  as  co- 
sponscHS  of  8.  32,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
17  of  the  United  States  CJode  with  re- 
spect to  rental,  lease  or  lending  of 
sound  recordings. 

S.  33 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  SncPSOH)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  33,  a  bill  to  amend  UUe  17  of 
the  United  States  (Tode  with  respect  to 
rental,  lease  or  lending  of  motion  pic- 
tures and  other  audiovisual  woz^s. 

8.4* 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stkvkns.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  East)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  8.  49,  a  bill  to  reopen  hunting 
and  trapping  lands  in  Alaska. 

S.  SIS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pbbsler.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Hart)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  212,  a  bill  to  authorize  funds  for 
the  U.S.  Travel  and  Tourism  Adminis- 
tration. 

S.371 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sassxr,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  TsoHOAS)  was  added  as  a  co- 
qiKHisor  of  S.  371,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide for  a  credit  against  tax  with  re- 
elect to  the  employment  of  certain  im- 
employed  individuals. 

B.  44S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Pbtob),  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Johhstoh)  were  added 
as  oosponsors  of  S.  44S,  a  bUl  to  amend 
ttUe  11.  United  States  Code,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.4B0 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Snvms,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  THDUtoiiD)  was  added  as  a 
oomoosor  of  8.  450,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  39,  United  Stotes  Code,  to 
strengthen  the  investigatory  and  en- 
forcement powers  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice by  authorising  certain  inq>ection 
authority  and  by  providing  for  civil 
penalties  for  violations  of  orders  under 
sectkm  3005  of  such  Utle  (pertaining 
to  schemes  for  obtaining  money  by 
false  representation  or  lotteries),  and 
for  other  purposes. 


S.40t 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  Roth)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  499,  a  bill  to  require  the  usage  of 
tax-exempt  financing  in  connection 
with  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion section  503  loan  program. 

■.  310 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Exoh,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  HoLLiHos)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  510,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945  to  es- 
tablish a  program  for  the  financing  of 
agricultural  exports. 

8.  340 

At  the  request  of  BCr.  Ooldwatkb, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hhjcs),  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hart),  and  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Btrs)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
540,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  establish  a  National  In- 
stitute of  Arthritis  and  Musculoskele- 
tal and  Skin  Diseases,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

8.  333 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  NicKLSs)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  563,  a  bill  to  reform  the  laws 
relating  to  former  Presidents. 

8.  SST 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thxtrmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  HoixniGS)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  567,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
reimbursement  for  the  reasonable 
charge  for  chiropractic  services  provid- 
ed to  certain  veterans. 

8.  347 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Byso,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  RAin>OLPH),  and  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  647.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974  to  insure  fair 
trade  opportunities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

8.  333 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pkll,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thubmohs),  and  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Kfr.  Roth) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  615,  a 
bill  to  authorize  appropriations  to 
carry  out  the  national  sea  grant  pro- 
gram for  fiscal  years  1984,  1985,  and 
1986,  and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  337 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Biaine  (Mr. 
CoHEH)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
657,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Animal  Wel- 
fare Act  to  Insure  the  proper  treat- 
ment of  laboratory  animals. 

8.  313 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphret,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkaiisas 
(Mr.  Prtor)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 


of  S.  693.  a  bill  to  amend  UUe  23. 
United  States  Ck>de,  to  remove  the  lim- 
itaUon  on  the  use  of  materials  pro- 
duced by  convict  labor  in  oonstrucUon 
of  the  Federal-aid  highway  system. 

8.  734 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sassbr.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Prtor)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  764,  a  bill  to  assure  the  continued 
protection  of  the  traveling  public  in 
the  marketing  of  air  transportation, 
and  for  other  piuposes. 

8.  838 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmoho,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  DixoH ),  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Cochrah),  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  MATmroLT),  and  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (BSr.  Kasteh) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  8.  858,  a 
bill  to  recognize  the  organization 
known  as  the  National  Association  of 
State  Directors  of  Veterans  Affairs, 
Incorporated. 

8.  333 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thttrmohd,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  NxcKLBS),  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Zorihskt)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  859,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  require 
the  continued  pajmient  of  disability 
compensation  at  an  unreduced  rate 
pending  review  and  appeal  of  a  deter- 
mination to  reduce  or  discontinue  such 
compensation  by  reason  of  a  change  in 
service-connected  or  employabillty 
status  or  in  physical  condition  in  the 
case  of  any  veteran  whose  disability 
has  been  rated  as  total  for  a  period  of 
at  least  10  years  ending  on  the  date 
such  determination  was  made,  who 
files  a  statement  of  disagreement  with 
such  determination,  and  who  requests 
such  continued  payment,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

8.  873 

At  the  request  of  BCr.  Luoar.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  OoRTOH)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  873.  a  bill  to  help  insure  the 
Nation's  independent  factual  knowl- 
edge of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern 
European  countries,  to  help  maintain 
the  national  capability  for  advanced 
research  and  training  on  which  that 
knowledge  depends,  and  to  provide 
partial  financial  support  for  national 
programs  to  serve  both  purposes. 

8.330 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Prbssler.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Toric 
(Mr.  D'Amato)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  8.  880,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  to  provide 
equity  to  daytime  radio  broadcasters. 

8.303 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DAnroRTK.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Triblx)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  8.  906,  a  bill  to  extend  the  duty  re- 


ducUoQ  on  certain  unwrought  lead  for 
a  period  of  5  yean. 

8.888 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Huodlestoh, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Buisicx)  was  added  as  a 
coqwnaor  of  &  923,  a  bill  to  provide  fi- 
nancial asriwtanee  for  the  improve- 
ment of  instruction  in  mathematics 
and  science,  and  for  other  purixwes. 


■An  roan  aaoLimoir  1 1 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
McClusb)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  11,  a  Joint  res- 
olution entiUed  "National  Safety  in 
the  Workplace  Week." 


AiB  jonn  KBOLUnOIl  3 1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moyhihait,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Bradlet),  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mrs.  KAssEBAxm),  and  the 
Senator  from  Creorgla  (BCr.  Mattihg- 
LT)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  51,  a  Joint  res- 
olution designating  BCay  21,  1983,  as 
"Andrei  Sakharov  Day." 

SKHATS  OOHCUSSKIIT  USOLUTIOIT  14 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lugar.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Chare),  and  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  were  added  as 
coqjonsors  of  Senate  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 14,  a  concurrent  resolution  in 
commemoration  of  the  bicentennial  of 
the  birth  of  Simon  Bolivar,  hero  of 
the  independence  of  the  Americas. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  104— DIS- 
APPROVING CERTAIN  FEC 
REGULATIONS 

Mr.  LUGAR  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Laxalt,  and  Mr.  Hxtmphrst)  submitted 
the  following  resolution;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration: 

S.  Res.  104 

Raolved,  That  the  regulations  proposed 
by  the  Federal  Election  Commission  per- 
taining to  contributions  and  activities  by 
corporations  and  labor  organizations,  revis- 
ing sections  114.S(gK2)  and  114.5<1)  of  the 
Code  of  Federal  RegulaUons  (11  CJJl. 
114.5(gX2)  and  114.6(1)),  which  were  submit- 
ted to  the  Senate  pursuant  to  section  311(d) 
of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of 
1971,  and  were  transmitted  to  the  Senate 
under  date  of  March  1,  1983,  are  disap- 
proved. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  is  di- 
rected to  transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  EHectlon 
Commission. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  105— RE- 
LATINO  TO  THE  175TH  ANNI- 
VERSARY OF  THE  FOUNDING 
OF  MOUNT  ST.  BIARY'S  (X)L- 
LEOE 

Mr.  SARBANES  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Mathias)  submitted  the  following 
resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 


a  Res.  106 

Whereas  Mount  St  Mary's  (Allege  b  cele- 
brating the  one  hundred  seventy-fifth  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  the  college  in 
1806: 

Whereas  Mount  St  Mary's  College  is  the 
oldest  Independent  Catholic  coUege  in  the 
United  States 

Whereas  Mount  St  Mary's  College  was  a 
symbol  of  religious  freedom  In  the  early 
nineteenth  century  by  serving  as  a  haven 
for  Catholics  from  Europe  and  America  to 
receive  a  quality  education; 

Whereas  Mount  St  Mary's  CoUege  has 
graduated  many  dlstlngulabed  alumni  who 
have  made  great  contributions  in  religion, 
govenunent  and  the  arts  and  adences; 

Whereas  Mount  St  Mary's  College  has 
continued  a  tradition  of  academic  excellence 
to  the  present  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Re»(Aved,  That  the  United  States  Senate 
congratulates  Mount  St.  Marys  CoUege  on 
the  occasion  of  its  one  hundred  seventy- 
fifth  anniversary. 

Sk.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  is  di- 
rected to  transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
to  the  president  of  Mount  St.  Mary's  Col- 
lege. 

•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  submitting  today  with  Senator  YAk- 
THiAs  legislation  to  honor  Mount  St. 
Mary's  College  in  Emmitsburg,  Md., 
America's  oldest  independent  (Catholic 
college,  which  is  celebrating  its  17Sth 
anniversary  this  year.  Since  its  found- 
ing in  1808,  Mount  St.  Mary's  has  been 
a  highly  respected  Catholic  institution 
committed  to  a  liberal  education.  In 
keeping  with  this  tradition.  Mount  St. 
Mary's  has  chosen  a  celebration  of 
values  as  its  motto  for  this  important 
milestone  in  its  history. 

Though  the  foresight  and  vision  of 
Father  John  Du  Bois  175  years  ago,  an 
emigre  from  the  French  Revolution. 
Mount  St.  liiary's  was  established  on 
the  side  of  a  mountain  in  the  Emmits- 
burg area,  where  Catholics  had  setUed 
in  order  to  avoid  religious  restrictions 
imposed  on  them  in  other  areas  of  the 
country.  At  the  beginning  most  stu- 
dents boarded  off  campus,  some  shar- 
ing Father  Du  Bois'  own  cabin.  By  the 
end  of  the  summer  of  180C,  there  were 
more  than  40  students  at  Mount  St. 
Mary's.  There  were  few  Catholic  insti- 
tutions in  the  first  decades  of  the  19th 
century,  and  students  came  to  Mount 
St.  Msury's  from  all  across  the  United 
States.  Others  came  from  as  far  as 
South  America  and  Europe. 

Since  those  first  growing  years, 
Moimt  St.  Mary's  has  expanded  great- 
ly in  size,  becoming  coeducational  in 
1974  and  gaining  a  reputation  for  aca- 
demic excellence.  In  its  175  years. 
Mount  St.  Mary's  has  made  an  enor- 
mous contribution  to  the  S'cate  of 
Bfaryland.  Its  graduates  include  such 
notables  as:  Francisco  Idadero.  Presi- 
dent of  Mexico  in  1913;  John  La  Fuve. 
noted  artist,  jioet,  and  lawyer;  Father 
Charles  Constantine  Pise,  chaplain  of 
the  U.S.  Senate;  Father  Edward 
Joseph  Flanagan,  the  founder  of  Boys 
Town;  Hugo  Winterhalter.  noted  com- 
poser and  orchestra  leader;  George  A. 
Miles,  author;  Edward  Douglas  White, 
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Chief  Justice  of  the  VS.  Supreme 
Ck>urt;  John  McCHoskey.  the  firEt 
North  American  cardhial;  John 
Hughes,  the  first  archbishop  of  New 
York,  who  was  sent  by  Abraham  Lin- 
coln as  his  special  oniasary  to  Ftance 
during  the  Civil  War,  and  who  began 
the  construction  of  St  Patrick's  Ca- 
thedral in  New  York;  James 
McSherry,  chief  Judge  of  the  Mary- 
land Court  of  Appeals;  John  Lawrence 
Laoonte,  who  served  in  the  ^Mnlsh- 
American  War  and  Dr.  William 
Whelan,  surgeon  general  in  the  U.8. 
Navy.  Maryland's  Gov.  Harry  Hughes 
also  attended  Mount  St.  Mary's  Col- 
lege before  graduating  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  Mount  8t 
Mary's,  its  president.  Dr.  Robert  J. 
Wlckenheiser,  and  its  faculty,  staff, 
and  graduates  on  the  175th  anniversa- 
ry of  a  remaiicable  American  institu- 
tion with  a  history  linked  closely  to 
that  of  Maryland  and  the  Nation  and 
a  historic  and  continuing  dedication  to 
the  principles  of  quality  education.* 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

OOmaTTKB  OH  THE  8UDaKT 

Mr.  DOBCENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee  will  contin- 
ue maiicup  of  the  first  concurrent 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1984 
on  Thursday,  April  7,  at  10  ajn.  and  2 
p.m.  in  608,  Diiicsen  Senate  Office 
Building.  The  subject  of  Thursday's 
session  will  be  the  defense  budget. 

The  committee  wUl  not  hold  markxv 
on  Friday,  April  8. 

The  committee  wiU  reconvene  on 
Monday,  April  11,  and  continue  delib- 
erations each  day  through  Wednesday, 
April  13.  Sessions  will  be  held  at  10 
a.m.  and  2  pjn.  each  day  in  608,  Dlrk- 
sen  Senate  Office  Building.  Evening 
sessions  are  possible. 

Nondefense  spending  functions  and 
revenues  will  be  considered  during 
those  sessions. 

For  further  information,  contact 
Nancy  Moore  of  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  at  224-4129. 
snBcoiafrrrKE  on  dctehsx  affrophiatioii8 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  annoimce  the  Defense  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  will  hold  hearings 
for  nongovernment  witnesses  this  year 
on  April  19  and  20.  Outside  witnesses 
will  be  heard  both  days  in  room  SD- 
192— formerly  room  1114  of  the  DlriE- 
sen  Senate  Office  BuilcUng. 

I  make  this  announcement  at  this 
time  so  that  any  Interested  members 
of  the  public  will  have  time  to  contact 
the  subcommittee  if  they  desire  to 
appear  and  testify  on  defense  and  mili- 
tary spending  issues  in  the  context  of 
the  President's  fiscal  year  1984  budget 
request  and  fiscal  year  1983  supple- 
mental proposal.  There  are  no  plans  to 
schedule  any  additional  hearings  for 
outside  witnesses  this  session. 


.*  J*     ^na» 
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Anjone  wliblng  to  testify  may  write 
to  me  M  etaainnan  of  the  Suboommlt- 
tee  on  Defenae.  Oonunlttee  on  Appro- 
pitaitloiM.  or  tdephone  the  lubcommlt- 

teeitattdlreetly  at  294-7355. 

Amns    tuBoomnTXiB    o> 

AMD    TBI    DU- 
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Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  Uke  to  announce  that  the  Sub- 
oommtttee  on  Governmental  Efficien- 
cy and  the  District  of  Columbia  of  the 
Oovonmental  Affairs  Committee  will 
be  holding  its  second  hearing  on  oner- 
goicy  pmiaredness  in  the  Wsshington 
metropolitan  area. 

Tike  hearing  will  be  held  on  Wednes- 
day. May  18.  from  9:30  ajn.  to  12  noon 
in  room  8D-562  of  the  DirlEsen  Senate 
Office  Buflding. 

Anyone  needing  further  Information 
is  invited  to  contact  Monica  Healy  at 
224-8873. 

SOaOOmOTTB  on  AOUCULTUIAL  mODUCTIOIl, 
Tt«B«»iiii,  AMD  RABIUXATIOII  OF  PUCB 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  announce  that  the  Senate  Ag- 
riculture Subcommittee  on  Agricultur- 
al Production.  Mai^eting.  and  Stabill- 
nti<m  of  Prices  will  hold  hearings  to 
review  the  dairy  price  support  pro- 
gram on  Wednesday  and  Thursday. 
April  13  and  14. 

PubUc  witnesses  will  testify  on 
Wednesday.  April  13.  and  congression- 
al and  administration  representatives 
will  be  heard  on  Thursday.  April  14. 

The  hearings  will  begin  both  days  at 
9  ajn.  in  room  328-A.  Russell  Building. 

Anyone  wishing  further  information 
should  contact  Denlse  Alexander  of 
the  Agriculture  Committee  staff  at 
224-2035. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


LONG-TERM  GRAIN  AOREEBCENT 
WITH  THE  SOVIET  UNION- 
SENATE  RESOLimON  95 


•  Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day I  was  pleased  to  Join  in  cosponsor- 
ing  the  resolution  of  my  distinguished 
coUeagues  from  Illinois  and  Kansas 
urging  the  President  to  begin  negotia- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union  on  a  new 
Itmg-term  grain  agreement.  This 
action  1b  a  crucial  step  toward  reestab- 
lishing the  United  States  as  a  reliable 
■uppll^  of  agricultural  commodities  to 
the  Soviet  Union  as  well  as  easing  the 
downward  pressure  on  farm  prices 
caused  by  our  large  surpluses. 

While  our  own  exportable  food  sur- 
plus has  been  increasing  over  the  past 
years,  the  Soviet  Union's  dependence 
on  imported  foods  has  been  growing. 
Voe  the  past  4  years.  Soviet  agricultiu-- 
al  pcodoetion  has  increasingly  fallen 
short  of  the  level  necessary  to  suff  1- 
denOy  feed  its  people  and  livestock. 
This  year,  the  Soviet  Union  is  expect- 
ed to  Import  more  than  40  million  tons 
of  grain,  or  nearly  one-fourth  of  all 


the  grain  fed  to  the  Soviet  people  and 
llvestodc 

The  Soviet  Union  represents  a 
maiket  for  our  agricultural  commod- 
ities that  has  great  potential,  and  it  is 
crucial  that  we  take  advantage  of  the 
superior  efficiency  of  the  UJ8.  farmer 
to  regain  put  of  our  past  market 
share.  The  Soviet  Union  has  in  the 
past  bought  as  much  as  15.5  million 
metric  tons  of  U.S.  com  and  wheat  per 
year  and  has  depended  on  the  United 
States  for  up  to  70  percent  of  its  total 
needs  of  these  commodities.  Last  year, 
the  Soviets  purchased  only  the  mini- 
mum level  of  com  and  wheat  from  the 
United  States  under  a  1-year  extension 
of  the  previous  grain  agreement.  The 
Soviets  have  recently  signed  long-term 
grain  agreements  with  five  other  na- 
tions that  have  filled  the  void  created 
by  the  declining  U.S.  share  of  the 
market.  With  this  recently  increased 
use  of  bilateral  supply  agreements,  the 
need  for  a  similar,  renegotiated  long- 
term  agreement  between  the  U.SJS.R. 
and  the  United  States  has  taken  on  a 
greater  importance. 

Recovering  the  agricultural  trade  re- 
lationship with  this  market,  which  at 
one  time  was  the  largest  importer  of 
UJS.  wheat,  is  an  Important  step 
toward  restoring  the  health  of  U.S.  ag- 
ricultural exports.  Increasing  and  ex- 
panding export  maikets  for  U.S.  farm 
goods  should  be  our  first  priority  in  re- 
storing economic  health  to  our  farm- 
ers and  rural  communities.  The  effi- 
ciency of  the  UA  farmer  has  allowed 
us  to  enjoy  a  comparative  advantage 
in  many  agricultural  commodities,  es- 
tablishing the  United  States  as  the 
world's  leading  exporter  of  agricultur- 
al goods.  Taking  advantage  of  this  effi- 
ciency by  retaining  established  mar- 
kets, developing  new  ones,  and  recov- 
ering past  market  shares  is  crucial  to 
long-term  stability  in  American  agri- 
culture. 

Negotiation  of  a  new  long-term 
agreement  is  a  necessary  step  in  the 
continuing  effort  toward  recovering 
this  important  Soviet  market. 

In  my  view,  a  renegotiated  long-term 
agreement  with  Russia  would  be  in 
line  with  the  direction  the  President 
has  established.  His  decision  In  April 
1981  to  lift  the  previous  Soviet  grain 
embargo,  combined  with  his  recent 
signing  of  contract  sanctity  legislation 
last  year  demonstrates  a  wisely  cau- 
tious, yet  firm  move  to  recover  our 
market  position  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  President  has  reaffirmed  repeat- 
edly his  deep  commitment  to  our  Na- 
tion's agrlcultiu^  sector,  without 
Jeopardizing  our  commitment  to  na- 
tional security.  I  feel  a  renegotiated 
long-term  contract  is  a  natiural  step  in 
continuing  to  reestablish  this  valuable 
agricultural  market  and  does  not  in 
any  way  indicate  that  we  have  less- 
ened our  resolve  against  Soviet  actions 
in  Poland.  We  stand  firm  behind  our 
commitment  to  the  PoUsh  people.  We 


also  stand  firm  behind  our  Nation's 
farmers  and  remain  ccnnmltted  to  es- 
tablishing long-term  health  to  our  ag- 
ricultural econiHny.  The  qulA  removal 
of  the  earlier  grain  embargo  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan  early  in  his  term  clearly 
showed  us  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  not 
dependent  on  the  United  States  for  its 
grain.  Our  failure  to  coim>etc  with  the 
full  force  of  our  highly  efficient  agri- 
culture combined  with  a  renegotiated 
long-term  gndn  agreement,  would  only 
hurt  American  farmers  and  encourage 
the  Soviet  Union  to  continue  to  seek 
other  suppliers.  Tliis  commitment  to 
renegotiate  the  current  long-term 
agreement  will  provide  a  l>ase  for  rees- 
tablishing this  key  maiket  for  UJS. 
farm  goods.* 


OFFICE  OF  GOVERNMENT 
ETHICS 
•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day's unanimous  approval  of  S.  461. 
legislation  reauthorizing  the  Office  of 
Government  Ethics  (OGE)  for  an- 
other 5  years  is  an  important  and  nec- 
essary step  for  all  concerned  with 
maintaining  proper  ethical  standards 
among  high-level  officials  throughout 
the  Federal  Government. 

Many  of  us  in  this  Chamber  fought 
vigorously  for  passage  of  the  1978 
Ethics  in  Government  Act  and  its  title 
IV.  which  established  the  Office  of 
Government  Ethics,  and  we  were 
proud  to  support  the  extension  of  this 
provision,  as  amended  and  reported  by 
the  Governmental  Affairs  Committee. 
I,  for  one,  am  pleased  with  the  im- 
provements incorporated  into  S.  461; 
they  are  a  reflection  of  the  thorough 
work  on  the  bill  by  the  chairman  and 
by  the  ranking  member  of  the  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Subcommittee  on  Over- 
sight of  Government  Management. 
Senators  Cohkh  and  Levin. 

These  improvements  satisfy  the  con- 
cerns which  I  raised  during  the  sub- 
committee's February  24.  1983  hearing 
on  S.  461. 

As  introduced.  S.  461  called  merely 
for  a  5-year  reauthorization  of  OGE. 
This  in  itself  would  have  been  insuffi- 
cient. The  application  of  the  act  over 
the  past  several  years,  as  well  as  prob- 
lems in  the  executive  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment since  then,  made  it  clear  that 
problems  exist. 

Indeed,  consider  the  recent  develop- 
ments at  the  U.S.  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  where  top-level  offi- 
cers have  had  their  numbers  decimat- 
ed through  dimnlmialH  and  resignations 
wrought  by  allegations  of  improper 
and  unethical  behavior. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  Washington 
Post  published  an  article  in  which  it 
asserted  that  in  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration there  was  "slippery  behavior 
•  •  •  in  the  highest  reaches  of  govern- 
ment." And  at  the  February  24.  1983. 
subcommittee  hearing  on  8.  461,  a 


Common  Cause  spokeqierson  de- 
scribed the  administration's  record  in 
matters  of  Government  ethics  as  "far 
from  stellar." 

In  this  context,  it  Is  imperative  that 
Congress  make  a  legislative  statonent 
rewnphasMng  the  importance  of  the 
need  for  high  ethical  standards  in 
Government.  The  strengtliening  and 
reauthorlaitlon  of  OGE  is  the  perfect 
vehicle  to  serve  as  such  a  statonent. 

The  major  problon  with  the  Office 
of  Government  Ethics  is  that  its  direc- 
tor does  not  now  have  sufficient  inde- 
pendence in  order  to  conduct  his 
duties  properly. 

David  Scott,  the  acting  director  of 
OGE.  told  the  subctHnmittee  at  its 
February  24.  1983  hearing  that  he  had 
to  dear  his  official  testimony  with  the 
White  House.  To  his  credit.  Mr.  Scott 
made  it  clear  that  such  an  arrange- 
mmt  was  not  his  preference. 

As  Senator  I«vih  pointed  out  at  that 
time,  such  an  arrangement,  such  a 
control  on  the  part  of  the  White 
House,  creates  a  bad  i4>pearance,  an 
appearance  that  "is  quite  bad  when 
it's  an  office  whose  head  is  appointed 
by  the  President." 

The  amendment  calling  for  a  5-year 
term  of  ^pointment  in  which  the 
OGE  Director  is  removable  only  for 
cause  is  a  sound  answer  to  this  ar- 
rangement. 

Second,  there  is  the  problem  of 
OGE's  budgetary  independence.  The 
office's  budget  is  not  now  a  line  item; 
rather,  it  is  enveloped  in  the  budget 
request  of  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  (OPM).  of  which  it  is  a 
part.  This.  too.  creates  a  bad  arrange- 
ment. 

As  Acting  Director  Scott  pointed  out 
in  his  February  24  testimony 

When  President  Reagan  directed  a  per- 
sonnel freeze  upon  taking  office  in  1981. 
OOE  was  swept  Into  it  because  it  was  treat- 
ed Uke  any  other  OFM  enUty.  Had  OQE 
been  considered  a  separate  agency  for 
hiring  purposes  it  could  have  escaped  aa  un- 
necessary hardship,  because  the  freeze  di- 
recUve  itself  exempted  small  agencies  with 
less  than  100  employees.  *  *  ■  Because  of 
OOITs  small  staff  and  budget  a  small  ripple 
in  OPlirs  budget  and  staffing  becomes  a 
tidal  wave  when  it  impacts  on  OOE. 

As  amended  by  the  subcommittee.  S. 
461  contains  the  language  necessary  to 
make  OGE's  budget  an  independent 
l!ne  item  in  the  Federal  budget. 

Senators  Cohkh  and  Lcvni  have  also 
incorporated  several  other  perfecting 
amendments,  all  of  which  merit  the 
support  of  the  full  Senate. 

There  is  one  addendum  to  the  dis- 
cussion on  this  legislation,  as  reported 
by  committee,  wtiich  ought  to  be  un- 
derscored as  emphatically  as  possible, 
in  light  of  all  the  recent  reports  of 
questionable  and  marginal  behavior  by 
high-level  Federal  officials:  That  is.  a 
reauthorized  and  revitalized  Office  of 
Government  Ethics  should  take  it 
upon  itself  to  pursue  more  aggressive- 
ly its  statutory  mandate  of  "promoting 


imderstanding  of  ethical  standards  in 
executive  agencies." 

It  is  probable  that  we  will  never 
eliminate  ccnnpletely  unethical  behav- 
ior in  every  reach  of  the  Govenunent. 
but  I  believe  that  many  ethical  ques- 
tions and  conflicts  may  be  avoided  hi 
the  future  if  there  is  a  greater  con- 
sciousness and  awareness  of  ethical 
standards  throughout  Government. 

In  this  q>irit.  I  believe  that  passage 
of  S.  461.  as  reported  by  the  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee,  makes  a 
statement  which  needs  urgently  to  be 
made  about  ethics  in  Government,  and 
it  will  serve  to  reinforce  the  commit- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  Congress  to  a 
strong  order  of  ethical  behavior  in 
Government — a  commitment  and  an 
order  we  first  heralded  5  years  ago 
when  we  established  the  Office  of 
Government  Ethics.* 


AN  AUTHORITATIVE  VIEW  OF 
THE  IMF  BAILOUT 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday's  edition  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  contained  a  column  written  by 
William  E.  Simon,  the  distinguished 
former  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
which  I  believe  makes  an  invaluable 
contribution  to  the  debate  surround- 
ing the  proposed  increase  in  our  Na- 
tion's commitment  to  the  Internation- 
al Monetary  Fund. 

Mr.  Simon,  for  whom  I  know  many 
of  my  colleagues  have  a  great  deal  of 
respect,  draws  upon  his  wealth  of  ex- 
perience in  finance  and  economics, 
both  domestic  and  international,  in  ar- 
riving at  a  conclusion  that  I  hope  will 
not  escape  the  attention  of  one 
Member  of  this  distinguished  body: 
namely,  that  a  decision  to  turn  over 
another  8.5  billion  American  doUars  to 
the  IMF  would  be  unsound  from  the 
standpoint  of  international  economics, 
world  trade,  our  country's  world  posi- 
tion, our  Federal  budget  deficit,  or  any 
other  rational  point  of  view. 

I  ask  that  this  thoughtful  and  well- 
reasoned   article   be   printed   in   the 
Record  at  this  point. 
The  article  f oUows: 
[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Wednesday, 
Apr.  6. 1983] 
Cut  OfT  TBB  Imtkrhatioiial  Loan  Lushes 

(By  Willam  E.  Simon) 
Eton't  be  fooled  by  all  the  political  talk 
about  Washington's  concern  with  deficits. 
The  government  is  $200  billion  short  of  the 
ability  to  pay  its  bills  this  year.  But  that's 
not  stopping  politicians  from  borrowing  $8.4 
billion  more  so  that  the  Intenuitional  Mon- 
etary Fund  can  lend  more  to  foreigners  who 
cannot  pay  their  bills.  We  are  witnessing 
the  tragic  spectacle  of  the  deficit-ridden  res- 
cuing the  bankrupt  with  an  outpouring  of 
more  American  red  ink— and  the  taxpayer  is 
left  holding  the  bag. 

Little  thought  is  being  given  to  the  $8.4 
billion  off-budget  appropriation  for  the 
IMF,  because  It  is  mistakenly  seen  as  neces- 
sary to  avoid  a  hanUng  crlsls.  Some  policy- 
makers fear  that  without  increased  lending 
by  the  IMF,  heavily  indebted  foreign  gov- 


ernments mlgiit  default,  with  aerloiH  ( 
quenoes  for  n.a  banks  that  are  nTtimmuiid 
in  lending  abroad. 

But  when  fear  comes  in.  rfsoti  departs, 
and  piling  debt  upm  debt  cannot  utttanatdy 
suooeed.  It  not  only  dcOays  the  day  of  i«ck- 
(ming  but  exacts  a  high  pitee:  By  eztandtng 
credit  to  countries  beyood  tlaeir  ability  to 
repay,  the  final  bankruptcy  is  wotk;  and  by 
trying  to  bail  out  the  Irredeemable,  we  rtak 
turning  Important  institutions  like  the  IMF 
into  welfare  agendea. 

SBOTTLD  Oin.T  IB  TBtPOBAXT  AD 

Historically,  the  IMF's  function  has  been 
to  provide  short-term  liquidity  to  help  coun- 
tries over  temporary  balanoe-of-payments 
problems.  Longer-term  projects  or  stmctur- 
al  loans  are,  under  the  1944  Bretton  Woo* 
agreement,  the  preserve  of  the  World  Bank. 
However,  by  pressuring  for  wealth  tnuwters 
from  "North"  to  "Soutli."  the  TtUrd  World 
is  attempting  to  turn  both  instttutkMM  into 
agencies  through  which  the  indivtrial  de- 
mocracies make  international  transfer  pay- 
ments. 

Now,  in  the  guise  of  avoiding  d<»fa<ilt.  we 
are  about  to  take  another  step  toward  turn- 
ing ttie  IMF  into  an  aid  agmcy.  The  deeper 
the  IMF  gets  involved  in  propping  up  old 
loans  with  new  ones,  the  more  likely  the 
IMF  will  eventually  assume  the  debt  Itself 
or  permanently  underwrite  country  deficits. 
In  fact.  so<»lled  banking  Uf  eboat  acbemca. 
under  wliicb  some  International  Institution 
would  Iniy  banks'  loans  to  developing  coun- 
tries and  then  greatly  extend  their  maturi- 
ties, are  popping  up  ttiis  year  faster  than 
q>ring  crocuses.  To  protect  the  Integrity  of 
the  international  insUtutiinis  we  must  face 
the  indebtedness  problem  squarely. 

George  Champion,  former  ctulrman  of 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  has  proposed  a  sen- 
sible alternative  to  piling  debt  upm  debt 
The  banks  should  write  down  the  face  value 
of  their  nonconforming  loans  and  set  aside 
larger  reserves  against  their  foreign  loans. 
Indeed,  the  regulatory  authorities  charged 
with  protecting  the  sotmdness  of  the  baking 
system  should  require  compulsory  loan-loss 
reserves  tied  to  those  foreign  loans  that 
have  not  been  repaid  on  time. 

There  is  no  point  to  a  baDout  that  in- 
creases world  debt  when  the  problem  is  too 
much  indebtedness  already.  Coimtrles  are  in 
trouble  because  they  cannot  service  their 
current  obligations.  The  strain  on  them  is 
not  eased  by  a  bailout  that  loads  them  up 
with  more. 

The  same  holds  for  the  private  banks.  The 
IMF-led  l)aUout  packages  require  banks  that 
are  already  overexposed  to  get  in  deeper  by 
lending  more.  For  example,  the  $5.5  bllliao 
IMF  loan  to  Brazil  requires  Brazil's  com- 
mercial bank  creditors  to  roll  over  $4  bOllon 
in  existing  debt,  to  make  $4.4  billion  in  new 
medium-term  loans,  to  provide  $10  billion  In 
new  trade  credits  and  to  keep  $7JS  billion  on 
deposit  with  Brazilian  financial  institutions. 
Government  officials  seem  to  think  that 
this  policy  is  sound  because  it  bails  tlw 
banks  in  rather  than  out. 

The  deeper  the  IMF,  the  banks,  the  State 
Department,  the  Treasury,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve, Congress  and  the  White  House  get  in- 
volved in  building  a  mountain  of  debt,  the 
greater  the  stake  they  all  acquire  In  the  re- 
surgence of  world  twfi»M«»T  Rapidly  rising 
commodity  and  oU  prices  would  provide 
rising  revenues  with  which  to  service  a  de- 
predating debt,  and  the  American  consumer 
would  be  the  big  loser. 

It  is  bad  enough  when  the  VS.  Treasury 
repays  its  own  obligations  by  issuing  new 
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bat  to  do  thto  ter  the  Ukw  of 

uMl  oO-rleb  Mexloo  tndlcotM 

thkt  «e  bave  takan  iMve  of  our  aenMB. 

Ite  poMttdMW  ham  a  good  line  to  bldo 
tlM  tmrrmtr'  bmnwilin  that  Unde  Sam 
MM  to  par  hto  own  Mlls-''«e  owe  tt  aU  to 
umealwa"  But  they  have  an  even  better 
one  to  hide  the  debt  Unde  Sap  tamies  to  fl- 
wtmKM^  an  DCP  quota  taxfeaee  in  order  to 
bafl  out  the  worid.  That  debt,  they  aay.  it  no 
debtataIl.biitan"aMtnrai>." 

When  the  Tteaeury  Ktvee  the  nCP  M  per- 
cent of  our  qooU  increaae  tn  hard  eaab  and 
the  icmatakder  In  a  line  of  credit  that  is 
drawn  on  VB.  financial  markets,  the  DfF 
certainly  aoquhea  real  hquM  aaeta  What  it 
"■wapa"  with  ui  ii  mudi  lea  definite.  We 
■oqnlra  a  "datan"  on  the  IMF  dfntwninatfd 
in  Special  Drawing  RighU  (8DR».  but  it 
imt  a  dahn  that  we  can  cash  in  and  spend. 
Indeed,  if  it  were  a  real  asset  swap,  instead 
of  an  aooounttaic  sldgbt  of  hand  that  dis- 
gubns  an  international  transfer  payment. 
what  would  be  the  point  of  the  quoU  in- 
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Kemp,  and  former  Assistant  Treasury  Sec- 
retary Paul  Craic  Robots  have  begun  to 
ask  questlMa.  Let's  hope  they  keep  on 
asking  questlaas  and  that  others  Join  them. 
The  VA  taxpayer  cannot  afford  the  bills 
run  up  by  our  own  spendthrift  politicians. 
He  shouldn't  be  expected  to  cover  the  debts 
of  foreign  governments  too.* 


When  we  agree  to  add  to  the  DfF  till,  we 
transfer  our  resources  to  a  si^iranational  or- 
t"*-«*<~'  that  we  do  not  control,  to  be  dis- 
bursed by  an  Intemsttonal  bureaucracy. 
The  multilateral  approach  has  the  advan- 
tage of  dragging  others  into  the  aid  process, 
and  the  XJA  imt  left  alone  holding  the  bag. 
But  the  disadvantages  are  great  It  is  bard 
to  hold  multilateral  middlemen  accountable, 
and  we  get  in  the  habit  of  subsidising  every 
T«M«n^.  lovemment  in  the  Third  World. 

A  bilateral  approach  to  aid-giving  lets  us 
avoid  undercutting  our  own  interests  with 
our  own  money.  Jnat^*^,  the  aid  Is  directed 
to  whoe  it  can  best  advance  XJJS.  interests. 
Bilateral  aid  also  lets  us  control  the  decision 
when  to  give  more,  whereas  the  multilateral 
approadi  subjects  our  diplomacy  to  endless 
demancta  by  the  bloc  of  ald-recelving  coun- 
tries. 

An  IMF  quota  increase  is  equivalent  to  a 
larger  federal  deficit  because  the  Treasury 
has  to  finance  it  by  borrowing  in  the  credit 
markets.  This  borrowing  offseta  dollar  for 
ArMmr  any  reductions  In  federal  borrowing 
achieved  by  gaining  ccmtrol  over  our  own 
budget.  Proposals  for  authorizing  the  IMF 
to  circumvent  Congress  and  borrow  directly 
in  private  markets  would  have  the  same 
effect  Congress  is  less  likely  to  accept  the 
pain  of  cutting  spending  when  the  gain 
from  doing  so  is  offset  by  the  process  of 
floating  debt  to  fund  the  IMF. 

A]K>IBn  WXLTAaX  raoGBAM 
StaKe  the  end  of  World  War  n  govern- 
ments have  attempted  to  "solve"  problems 
and  to  buy  prog>ertty  through  the  leverage 
of  debt  ftaianoe.  But  if  debt  solved  problems, 
the  Third  World  and  Eastern  Europe— and 
the  VS.  itself— would  be  riding  the  waves  of 
pnapertty.  The  problems  aren't  without 
their  irony.  For  exanqole,  BrszO.  which  is 
currently  undergoing  a  bailout  is  Itself  a 
eiedttor  to  insolvent  Poland.  The  current  ef- 
fotts  to  wash  out  insolvency  with  more  red 
ink  wHl  multiply  such  absurdities  of  indis- 
criminate lending. 

Proponents  of  the  bailout  claim  that  it  is 
in  oar  interest  because  providing  foreigners 
with  more  money  win  enable  them  to  buy 
more  of  our  goods,  thus  spurring  our  econo- 
my. This  is  like  arguing  that  a  shopkeeper 
can  tiinmsc  his  sales  by  giving  away  money 
tn  the  atreeta  In  the  hope  that  smne  of  It 
wlD  be  spent  !n  his  shop.  Trade  must  be 
baaed  on  competittan.  not  subsidies,  or  it  be- 
conea  another  welfare  program. 

As  oaoal,  leadership  is  scarce.  Sen.  Gordon 
Hunphroy,  Reps.  Jerry  Lewto  and  Jack 


THE  AMERICAN  LEGION'S  VIEW 
•  Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  Daniel 
Lambert.  State  adjutant  for  the  Amer- 
ican Legion.  Dei>artment  of  Maine,  oc- 
casionally provides  me  with  testimony 
offered  to  the  Senate  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  by  key  American 
Legion  personnel  on  subjects  of  impor- 
tance to  the  veterans  of  Maine  and  the 
Nation. 

I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Veterans* 
Affairs  Committee,  although  I  am  vi- 
tally interested  in  the  concerns  of  our 
veterans,  and  I  appreciate  the  efforts 
of  veterans'  representatives  like  Dan 
Lambert  who  help  to  keep  me  in- 
formed of  the  issues  which  are  before 
the  committee. 

Recently.  Dan  provided  me  with  the 
statement  of  John  F.  Sommer,  Jr.. 
deputy  director  of  the  National  Veter- 
ans Affairs  and  Rehabilitation  Com- 
mission of  the  American  Legion,  in 
support  of  legislation  relating  to  the 
health  care  of  veterans. 

I  commend  the  statement  to  my  col- 
leagues and  ask  that  the  statement  be 
printed  in  the  Rccord  immediately  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 

The  statement  referred  to  follows: 
STARMXirr  or  Johh  P.  Sommxr.  Jr.,  Dxfdtt 

DnacTOR.  Natiomal  Vitxhahs  Atpaibs  ahb 

RXHABILITATION    COMMISSIOM    THX    AMXRI- 

cam  I^gion  BxroKX  thk  ComarrxK  on 
VxTXRAHS  ArPAnis,  March  10, 1083 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: We  thank  you  for  this  opportunity 
to  present  The  American  Legion's  views  on 
the  legislative  measures  under  the  Commit- 
tee's consideration  today,  most  of  which 
pertain  to  various  Issues  relating  to  the 
health  care  of  veterans.  We  shall  address 
the  bills  in  numerical  sequence. 

S.  11— section  201  would  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code  to  esUblish  an  Advisory 
Committee  on  Women  Veterans,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  would  Include  women  veteran 
representatives;  Individuals  who  are  recog- 
nized authorities  In  fields  pertinent  to  the 
needs  of  women  veterans.  Including  gender- 
specific  health  care  needs;  and  male  and 
female  veterans  with  service-connected  dis- 
abilities. Induded  as  ex-offlclo  members  of 
the  Committee  would  be  the  Chief  Medical 
Director  and  the  Chief  Beneflto  Director  or 
their  designees;  and  a  public  and  military 
member  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Women  In  the  Serv- 
ices. The  Administrator  may  also  Invite  rep- 
resentatives of  other  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  United  States,  as  he  considers  ap- 
propriate to  participate  with  the  Commit- 
tee. The  purpose  of  the  Committee  would  be 
to  regularly  advise  the  Administrator  on  the 
admlnlstraUon  of  VA  benefits  for  women 
veterans,  and  the  needs  of  women  veterans 
with  respect  to  compensation,  health  care 
and  rehabilitation. 

It  is  further  provided  that  the  Committee 
shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Administrator 


not  later  than  July  1.  1964.  and  not  later 
then  Juhr  1  Br""*"y  thereafter,  on  the  iho- 
grams  and  activities  of  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration iiMOf  ar  as  they  pertain  to  women 
veterans;  induding  an  aassHment  of  their 
nee*  with  respect  to  compensation,  health 
care,  and  rehabilitation.  The  report  would 
also  indude  a  review  of  the  VA's  activities 
^f^gnrnA  to  meet  such  needs,  and  the  Com- 
mittee's recommendations,  inchiding  those 
calling  for  administrative  and  legialative  ac- 
tions, which  the  Committee  consider  to  be 
appropriate. 

The  American  Legion  is  supportive  of  the 
establishment  of  an  Advisory  Committee  on 
Women  Veterans  withtai  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration. Our  experience  with  Congres- 
sionally  mandated  advisory  panels,  the 
Geriatric  and  Gerontology  Advisory  Com- 
mittee and  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Former  Prisoners  of  War.  established  within 
VA.  has  been  most  favorable.  Both  of  these 
committees'  members  are  to  be  oommoided 
for  their  perseverence,  hard  work  and  in- 
tense deliberation  on  the  important  issues 
under  theta-  respective  Jurisdictions.  We  re- 
alize the  value  of  the  Input  of  such  advisory 
groups  to  both  their  veteran  constituencies 
and  the  VA.  And  the  Legion  firmly  believes 
that  an  Advisory  Committee  on  Women 
Veterans  would  provide  equally  Important 
data  on  which  to  determine  the  needs  of 
female  veterans,  and  whether  or  not  these 
needs  are  being  totally  addressed  by  the 
Veterans  Administration. 

Section  202  would  amend  section 
601(4XC)(lv)  of  the  title  to  provide  outpar 
tient  fee-basis  treatment  of  nonservice-con- 
nected  gender  related  conditions  of  female 
veterans,  11  such  conditions  predude  treat- 
ment in  VA  medical  care  facilities. 

The  American  Legion  would  support  the 
provision   of   such    fee-basis   care   to   the 
extent  that  It  Is  necessary.  Subsequent  to 
the  September  24, 1982  GAG  report  entitled 
"Actions  Needed  to  Insure  That  Female 
Veterans  Have  Equal  Access  to  VA  Bene- 
fits", and  the  Introduction  of  this  legisla- 
tion, the  VA  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  has  taken  steps  toward  improving 
the  provision  of  specialized  medical  care  to 
female  veterans.  Dr.  Susan  Mather  was  re- 
cently appointed  to  develop  and  supervise 
the  changes  necessary  to  ensure  the  provi- 
sions of  care  for  the  gender-related  prob- 
lems of  female  veterans  at  all  VA  health 
care  facilities.  We  have  reviewed  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  Circular  10- 
83-14,  dated  January  28,  1983,  which  pro- 
vides that  each  medical  center  and  outpa- 
tient clinic  wlU  review  their  current  method 
of  providing  outpatient  gynecologic  services 
for  female  veterans  and  upgrade  those  need- 
ing Improvement  by  June  1, 1983.  The  circu- 
lar also  provides  that  each  facility  must  pre- 
pare a  written  report  by  June  1.  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  VA  Central  Office,  addresstaig 
among  other  things,  improvements  in  the 
provision  of  Inpatient  gynecologic  services 
for  hospitalized  female  veterans  as  well  as 
those  In  VA  nursing  homes  and  domldlarles. 
Dr.  Mather  has  sUted  that  the  staff  of  each 
medical  facility  Is  betaig  smsltiaed  with  re- 
spect to  the  treatment  of  women. 

The  American  Legion  wUl  be  dosely  moni- 
toring this  program  to  ensure  that  male  and 
female  veterans  ultimately  will  have  equal 
access  to  VA  medical  care. 

Section  301  of  a  11  would  amend  section 
612A  of  the  tiUe  by  providing  a  one-year  ex- 
tension, until  September  80.  1985.  of  the 
period  in  which  an  eligible  veteran  can 
make  an  initial  request  for  readjustment 
coimsellng  through  the  VA  Vet  Center  pro- 


graia;  aijd  a  sizHBonth  extension,  until  Oc- 
tober 1. 19«4.  of  the  date  by  which  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  must  report  to  the 
Ooncresi  on  plans  for  «ni«tfa«iiiiig  to  provide 
readjustmant  ooanaeling  after  the  expira- 
tion of  this  program. 

Mr.  Chairman.  The  American  Legion  is 
convinced  that  the  Vet  Center  program  as 
estabUahad  under  Public  Law  9«-2a.  and  ex- 
tended under  PubUc  Law  97-71  is  aooom- 
pllahlng  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  de- 
signed, within  the  llmlto  of  the  framework 
of  the  program.  To  expand  on  that  state- 
ment the  reasons  for  which  Vietaam  Veter- 
ans visit  the  Vet  Centers  seeking  assistance 
have  been  catevwlsed  into  sixteen  definite 
problema  The  i»oblems  expressed  by  a 
large  number  of  veterans  seeking  assistance 
are  vocational  in  nature— employment  and 
employment  training— and  In  many  cases 
the  Vet  Center  teams  are  not  prepared  to 
deal  with  this  problem,  which  Is 
understandable,  since  the  primary  mission 
on  the  Vet  Centers  is  to  provide  readjust- 
ment coimsellng.  However,  we  understand 
that  there  has  been  some  Increased  involve- 
ment in  employment  problems. 

Our  Field  Service  Rn>resentatives  visit 
the  Vet  Centers  during  site  visits  to  VA 
medical  centers  throughout  the  country, 
and  we  report  their  findings  to  the  officials 
responsible  for  the  management  of  the  pro- 
gram. These  reports,  for  the  most  part,  con- 
tain positive  comments  and  are  complimen- 
tary of  the  program. 

Figures  available  to  the  Legion  on  Sep- 
tember 15.  1983  reflected  a  total  of  128,909 
veterans  having  been  seen  at  the  Vet  Cen- 
ters during  541.481  visits.  As  of  March  1,  the 
total  number  of  veterans  seen  had  risem  to 
162.882  during  723.448  visits— an  Increase  of 
nearly  34.000  veterans  and  181,000  vislU  In  a 
six  month  period. 

This  continuing  Infliu  of  Vietnam  veter- 
ans, the  fact  that  there  have  been  recent 
changes  in  the  leadership  of  the  readjust- 
ment counseling  program  which  have  led  to 
the  Improvement  of  services,  and  that  some 
of  the  Vet  Centers  have  been  operational 
for  less  than  a  year,  as  well  as  the  findings 
by  some  mental  health  professionals  that  a 
much  higher  number  of  Vietnam  veterans 
than  originally  estimated  are  suffering  some 
symptoms  of  Post-Traumatic  Stress  EMsor- 
der,  would  lead  the  Legion  to  believe  that  a 
one-year  extension  of  this  program  is  In 
order. 

Section  302  of  the  measure  would  amend 
sections  861  and  663  of  tlUe  38,  USC,  to 
change  the  authority  to  provide  preventive 
health  care  services  from  a  pilot  program  to 
a  permanent  authority  and  require  that  VA 
provide  the  preventive  health  care  services 
it  considers  feasible  and  appropriate  to  vet- 
erans with  service-connected  disabilities 
rated  60  percent  or  more  '♦'fabling  and  to 
those  veterans  who  are  receiving  VA  treat- 
ment for  a  service-connected  disability. 

The  American  Legion  would  not  oppose  a 
program  of  preventative  health  care  provid- 
ed to  these  service-connected  veterans  by 
the  VA.  The  benefit  derived  from  preventa- 
tive treatment  programs  In  the  statistical 
reduetitm  in  mortality  and  disability  is  well 
supported  by  research.  It  could  be  consid- 
ered as  the  Ideal  practice  of  medicine.  We 
would  offer  one  recommendation,  that  a  de- 
termtaiation  be  made  as  to  whether  or  not 
other  VA  medical  care  programs  would 
suffer  as  a  result  of  having  to  absorb  the  ad- 
ditional cost  of  providing  preventative 
healthcare. 

Sections  401  thru  410  of  this  proposal 
would  amend  Chapter  73  of  title  38,  to  in- 


dude among  those  VA  health  care  person- 
nel employed  under  the  DMAS  personnel 
system  licensed  practical  or  vocational 
nuraea,  physical  therapists,  and  certified  or 
registered  respiratory  therapists.  Individ- 
uals employed  in  these  occupations  at  VA 
medical  facilities  are  currently  employed  in 
the  dvfl  service  syston  under  title  5,  United 
States  Code. 

Section  411  would  provide  that  not  later 
than  January  1,  1984.  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans  Affairs  and  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Peratmnel  Management  shaU 
submit  a  Joint  report  to  the  Committees  on 
Veterans  Affairs  regarding  the  sUtus  of  ef- 
forts to  carry  out  the  recommendations 
made  in  the  report  prepared  by  the  Veter- 
ans Administration,  pursuant  to  section  117 
of  Public  lAW  96-330,  transmitted  to  the 
Committees  on  Veterans  Affairs  on  Septem- 
ber 1,  1982.  entitled  "Study  of  the  Feasibili- 
ty and  Desirability  of  Converting  Selected 
Health  Care  Occupations  to  title  38,  United 
States  Code." 

Such  report  would  contain:  (1)  with  re- 
spect to  each  such  recommendation,  infor- 
mation on  the  decision  that  has  been  made 
as  to  whether  the  recommendation  Is  being 
Implemented  In  the  manner  described  In  the 
report  and.  If  not,  as  to  whether  It  is  to  be 
Implemented  In  a  modified  form  or  not  im- 
plemented and  a  statement  of  the  reasons 
for  such  a  decision;  (2)  a  timetable  for  the 
actions  planned  for  the  Implementation  of 
each  recommendation  that  is  being  imple- 
mented either  In  its  original  form  or  as 
modified;  (3)  any  further  recommendations 
of  the  Administrator  or  Director  or  both  for 
legislative  or  administrative  action  or  both 
relating  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  report; 
and  (4)  such  other  Infonnatlon  relating  to 
the  subject  matter  of  the  report  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator or  the  Director  or  both  consider 
appropriate. 

The  American  Legion  would  support  the 
enactment  of  these  provisions,  with  the  pro- 
viso that  any  eligible  Individuals  would 
retain  their  Veteraiu  Preference  rights  In  a 
conversion  from  employment  under  title  5 
to  UUe  38. 

Section  501  would  express  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  Administrator  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs  should  be  designated  by  the 
President  as  a  member  of,  and  full  partici- 
pant In  aU  activities  of,  the  Cabinet  and  as 
the  President's  principal  adviser  on  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  veterans  and  their  depend- 
ents. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  this  provi- 
sion parallels  a  position  long  held  by  The 
American  Legion;  that  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans  Affairs  should  have  Cabinet 
status.  Our  most  recent  policy  on  this  Issue 
is  set  forth  in  Resolution  No.  284  (Georgia) 
approved  by  the  Delegates  to  our  1982  Na- 
tional Convention.  Resolution  No.  284  man- 
dates the  Legion  to  support  legislation  so  as 
to  make  the  Veterans  Administration  an  Ex- 
ecutive Departmmt  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment As  sn  Independent  agency  within  the 
Executive  Branch,  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion does  not  always  receive  the  recognition 
that  an  agency  of  the  size  and  Importance 
of  VA  should  receive.  The  designation  of 
the  Administrator  as  a  member  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet  would  enhance  the  status  of 
the  Veterans  Administration  and  ensure 
greater  access  to  the  President  and  top 
White  House  officials  by  the  Administrator. 
The  American  Legion  Is  fully  supportive  of 
this  provision. 

Section  601  would  require  that  the  VA. 
through  contract,  conduct  an  epidemiologi- 
cal study  of  the  long-term  adverse  health  ef- 


f ecu  of  ionUng  radlatlan  on  those  veteran 
who  were  exposed  to  it  while  on  active  duty 
during  nudear  weapons  testing,  or  during 
service  with  the  occupation  forces  in  Hiro- 
shima and  Nagasaki  following  World  War 
n.  Further,  VA  would  be  required  to  con- 
duct a  comprehensive  review  and  an^ysto  of 
the  literature  covering  studies  which  have 
been  completed,  or  are  currently  underway 
relating  to  the  long-term  adverse  health  ef- 
fects in  humans  of  exposure  to  radiation,  in- 
cluding nuclear  device,  medical,  and  occupa- 
tional exposures.  This  section  also  seU  spe- 
cif ic  deadlines,  by  which  certain  actions  rel- 
ative to  the  studiy  and  literature  review  are 
to  be  completed. 

The  American  Legion  realizes  the  need  for 
such  a  study  and  supports  the  enactment  of 
section  601.  It  has  come  to  public  attention 
that  a  significant  number  of  veterans  who 
were  present  during  nudear  weapons  tests 
during  the  period  1945-1962,  have  subse- 
quently developed  leukemia  and  other  simi- 
lar diseases  which  may  be  linked  to  their  ex- 
posure to  radiation.  There  is  a  difference  of 
opinion,  among  the  scientific  community  as 
to  how  much  radiation  is  dangerous.  Fur- 
ther, the  Legion  has  found  that  many  times 
exposure  data  Is  meager  or  non-existent  in 
the  cases  of  some  veterans,  and  the  Veter- 
ans Administration  is  hesitant  to  demon- 
strate any  degree  of  flexibility  when  consid- 
ering the  evidence  of  record  in  radiation 
claims.  The  results  of  the  study  and  litera- 
ture review  could  be  substantially  helpful  in 
eliminating  many  problems  with  these 
cases. 

Section  602  sUtes  that  in  order  to  provide 
a  basis  for  evaluation  by  the  Congress  of  the 
merits  of  various  alternative  approaches  to 
providing  Federal  beneflU  and  services, 
either  through  the  Veterans  Administration 
or  otherwise,  the  Administrator,  within  180 
days  following  enactment  of  this  section, 
shall  submit  to  the  Veterans  Affairs  Com- 
mittees, a  report  setting  forth  possible  alter- 
native approaches  to  providing  Federal  ben- 
efits and  services  to  veterans  exposed  during 
active  duty  to  ionizing  radltion  from  nudear 
weapons  tests,  dloxin  contained  In  herbl- 
ddes  used  in  Vietnam,  or  other  hazardous 
substances,  as  well  as  possible  alternative 
approaches  to  providing  Federal  benefits 
and  services  to  the  natural  children  of  such 
veterans,  in  the  event  It  Is  determined  that 
such  exposure  caused  genetic  or  congenital 
disabilities. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  the  purpose 
of  such  a  report  is  to  provide  the  Congress  a 
basis  for  addressing  these  issues  In  the 
future,  subsequent  to  receiving  evidence 
from  appropriate  studies.  The  American 
Legion  supports  such  an  effort  to  obtain  in- 
formation relative  to  establldilng  a  mecha- 
nism for  compensating  those  individuals 
who  incurred  health  problems  as  a  result  of 
exposure  to  toxic  substances.  Resolution 
No.  410  of  the  1982  National  Convention 
mandates  the  Legion  to  support  legislation 
of  this  nature  as  far  as  dloxin  exposure  Is 
concerned. 

The  next  bill  under  the  Committee's  con- 
sideration. &  S67,  would  amend  title  38. 
United  SUtes  Code,  to  authorise  reimburse- 
ment for  the  reasonable  charge  for  chiro- 
practic services  provided  to  certain  veterana 
The  measure  would  amend  Subchapter  III 
of  Chapter  17  of  the  tiUe  by  establishing  a 
new  section  which  would  authorise  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  reimburse  a  veteran  eligible 
for  medical  services  under  this  chapter  for 
the  reasonable  charge  for  chiropractic  serv- 
ices for  which  the  veteran  has  made  pay- 
ment if  the  chiropractic  services  were  for 
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the  tnatDMnt  of  a  Mrvloe-eonnected  neuro- 
miMeiila*deUl  condmon  of  the  spine:  the 
vetenn  bM  been  tumlibed  hoapltal  cere  by 
tbe  VeteniM  AiliwIiilitieUim  for  a  neuro- 
DuaeakMkdetal  condition  of  the  aplne 
wtthtai  a  tvelye-month  period  prior  to  tbe 
ptoffWon  (rf  nch  ehlropraetic  wrvicee;  or  to 
any  veteran  who  baa  a  aervlce-connected 
ilit*fJM*r  rated  at  SO  per  omtum  or  more 
and  baa  been  fumlabed  hovltal  care  or 
BMHUff^  aervtoea  by  VA  tta  a  neuromuaculo- 
■keletal  oondltlon  of  tbe  vine,  to  the  extent 
that  the  vetnan  is  not  entitled  to  the  chiro- 
practle  aerrloea  or  reimbursement  for  the 
ezpenae  of  sudi  servkea  under  an  Insurance 
policy  or  contract,  medical  or  hospital  serv- 
ice acreeemoit.  membership  or  subscription 
contract,  or  similar  arrangonent  for  the 
purpoae  of  providing,  paying  for.  or  reim- 
bursing ezprases  for  such  services.  The  pro- 
poaal  would  also  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  schedule  of  reasonable  charges 
tar  chiropractic  services:  limit  the  amount 
payable  under  the  new  section  for  chiro- 
practic servloes  to  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$600  In  any  twelve-month  period  in  the  case 
of  any  veteran:  provide  that  total  expendi- 
tures for  chiropractic  services  under  the 
new  section  would  not  exceed  $3  million  in 
any  fiscal  year,  and  no  reimbursement  or 
payment  would  be  made  under  the  new  sec- 
tion for  chiropractic  services  f iimlshed  after 
September  30. 1M7. 

The  American  Legion's  policy  on  estab- 
lishing chiropractic  as  a  health  care  alterna- 
tive to  veterans  was  formed  as  the  result  of 
a  study  conducted  by  a  Subcommittee  on 
Chiropractic  of  our  Veterans  Affairs  and 
Rehabilitation  Commission.  The  Subcom- 
mittee Inquired  into  the  question  of  wheth- 
er veterans  should  have  greater  access  to 
chiropractic  through  programs  adminis- 
tered by  the  Veterans  Administration.  The 
Subcranmlttee  concluded  that  legislation  to 
statutorily  strengthen  veterans  access  to 
dilropracUc  in  seeking  care  from  VA  to 
which  they  are  legally  entitled,  is  not  pres- 
ently required,  and  It  was  recommended 
that  The  American  Legion  should  neither 
sponsor  nor  support  such  legislation  at  this 
Juncture.  Therefore,  the  Legion  does  not 
view  S.  567  favorably. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  shall  now  address  S. 
578,  "Veterans'  Health  Care  and  Programs 
Improvements  Amendments  of  1983." 

Section  101  of  this  measure  would  amend 
Chapter  17  of  UUe  38,  USC.  by  esUblishlng 
a  new  Subchapter  vm,  entitled  "Adult  E>ay 
Health  Care  Services  PUot  Program."  The 
purpoae  of  the  pilot  program  is  to  provide 
an  alternative  to  Institutionalization  in  a  VA 
medical  center,  nursing  home,  or  domicili- 
ary, in  the  form  of  certain  day  health  care 
services  which  wotild  enable  veterans  to 
realde  In  a  supportive  home  environment 
whQe  receiving  the  most  appropriate  and 
best  poaaible  health  care  during  daytime 
hours  when  their  families  may  be  unavail- 
able to  afford  the  necessary  care  and  atten- 
tion; and  to  determine  the  medical  efficacy 
and  cost-effectiveness  of  these  services. 

For  the  puriMses  of  this  provision,  the 
term  "adult  day  health  care  services"  in- 
cludes ambulatory  medical  care  provided  by 
physicians,  nurses  and/or  other  health-care 
personnel,  and  may  Include  physical  ther- 
apy and  speech  therapr.  social  work:  recre- 
ational thoapy:  m'tM^y  meals;  and  other 
such  medical  or  rehabilitative  services  as 
the  Administrator  may  determine  to  be  nec- 
essary to  provide  an  effective  and  economi- 
cal alternative  to  extended  or  long-term  in- 
stitutional care. 

The  Administrator,  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  proposal,  in  accordance 
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witb  regulations  which  tbe  Administrator 
shall  prescribe,  may  furnish,  in  a  congregate 
ambulatory  setting  at  Veterans  Admlnlstra- 
rXaa  medical  fadllUes  during  normal  day- 
time working  hours,  adult  day  health  care 
services  to  any  veteran  eligible  for  hospital 
or  nursing  home  care  under  section  610  of 
the  tiUe.  The  pUot  program,  as  previously 
stated,  shall  be  planned,  designed  and  con- 
ducted so  as  to  demonstrate  any  medical  ef- 
ficacy and  cost-eff ecUveness  that  may  result 
from  furnishing  services  through  adtilt  day 
health  care  programs  rather  than  through 
inpatient  care  in  a  Veterans  Administration 
hospital,  nursing  home  or  domiciliary. 

In  carrying  out  the  pilot  program,  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  not  fimilsh  adult  day 
health  care  services  after  September  30. 
1987.  For  the  punxjse  of  leasing  of  facilities, 
or  construction  or  or  conversion  of  VA  medi- 
cal facilities  as  the  Administrator  may  find 
necessary  in  furnishing  these  services,  the 
Administrator  may  expend  not  more  than 
$35  million  in  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1984 
through  1087. 

The  American  Legion  has  strongly  advo- 
cated the  value  of  this  concept  of  daytime 
ambulatory  services,  and  our  efforts  culmi- 
nated in  the  establishment  of  "Operation 
Poet  Home"  in  1077.  Operation  Post  Home 
became  an  official  program  of  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  in  early  1978,  with  pilot  pro- 
grams being  established  In  Duluth  and  Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota.  Representatives  of  the 
VA  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
were  extremely  cooperative  in  providing 
technical  assistance  in  the  initial  develop- 
ment of  this  program. 

There  are  approximately  2100  American 
Legion  Posts  involved  to  some  extent  in  pro- 
viding educational,  recreational,  social  and 
health  care  activities  to  the  elderly  citizens, 
especially  veterans  In  their  respective  com- 
munities. An  example  of  a  highly  structured 
day  health  care  program  is  the  Day  Ambu- 
latory Service  for  Health  (DASH)  program 
operated  by  American  Legion  Post  426  in 
Tucaipa,  California,  It  is  a  medically-orient- 
ed daytime  program  designed  to  restore  or 
maintain  independence,  and  to  provide  a 
low  cost  alternative  to  nursing  home  care  or 
other  institutionalization.  Care  and  services 
are  provided  by  a  team  of  qualified  profes- 
sionals. There  are  currently  15  clients  in  the 
program.  60  percent  of  whom  are  veterans. 
Some  veterans  are  referred  from  the  VA 
Medical  Center,  Loma  Linda. 

Not  only  is  such  a  program  cost-effective, 
but  the  mortality  rate  for  those  individuals 
in  an  institutionalized  atmosphere  is  greater 
than  those  involved  in  adult  day  care  serv- 
ices. The  American  Legion  strongly  supports 
the  establishment  of  such  a  program  within 
the  Veterans  Administration. 

Section  201  of  S.  578  would  amend  Chap- 
ter 17  of  the  title  by  authorizing  a  program 
of  community  residential  care  under  which 
veterans  who  wish  to  participate  and  who 
are  being  furnished  care  by  VA  may  be  as- 
sisted by  the  Veterans  Administration  in 
their  return  to  the  commimity  residential 
facilities,  and  to  enstire  that  such  facilities 
provide  a  safe  and  healthful  environment  at 
a  reasonable  cost  to  the  veteran. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  program,  the  term 
•residential  care  facility"  means  any  dweU- 
ing  or  other  facility  which  provides  at  a 
minimum,  room,  board,  limited  personal 
care,  and  limited  supervision. 

The  Administrator  shall  promulgate  regu- 
lations to  ensure  the  health,  welfare,  and 
safety  of  veterans  in  those  residential  care 
faculties  that  elect  to  participate  in  this 
prucram. 


If  enacted,  the  Administrator  may  assist 
any  veteran  who  Is  being  fumlsbed  VA  hos- 
pital, domiciliary,  nurslnc  home  care,  or 
medical  servloes  on  an  outpatient  basis  by 
referring  the  veteran  for  placement  In  a  res- 
idential care  facility.  The  cost  of  any  care  or 
services  provided  under  this  program  would 
be  the  obligation  of  the  veteran  pursuant  to 
an  agreement  with  the  residential  care  facO- 
Ity,  and  such  cost  of  care  would  not  exceed 
the  reasonable  rate  determined  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator. 

No  veteran  would  be  provided  assistance 
in  obtaining  placement  in  any  residential 
care  facility  unless  the  f acttlty  was  approved 
by  the  Administrator  as  being  capable  of 
providing  adequate  personal  home  care  and 
services  to  the  veteran.  The  Administrator's 
approval  would  be  baaed  upon  standards 
prescribed  by  the  Administrator  which 
would  provide:  <1)  health  and  safety  crite- 
ria; (2)  guidelines  by  which  reasonable  rates 
for  community  residential  care  may  be  de- 
termined, giving  consideration  to  such  fac- 
tors as  the  level  of  care,  supervision,  and 
other  services  to  be  provided,  the  cost  of 
goods  and  services  in  the  geographical  area 
in  which  the  facility  is  located,  and  compa- 
rability with  other  facilities  providing  simi- 
lar services;  (3)  criteria  for  determining  the 
necessary  resources  for  a  residential  care  fa- 
cility to  provide  an  appropriate  level  of  per- 
sonal services  to  veterans;  and  (4)  such 
other  criteria  as  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines are  appropriate  to  ensure  the  well- 
being  of  veterans  placed  In  residential  care 
facilities  pursuant  to  this  section.  The  Ad- 
ministrator would  be  given  the  discretion, 
upon  advice  of  the  Chief  Medical  Director, 
to  delegate  authority  to  VA  Medical  Center 
Directors  to  promulgate  local  standards  nec- 
essary to  meet  requirements  of  State  law  or 
local  ordinance  in  addition  to  the  foregoing 
standards. 

The  Administrator  would  provide  for  peri- 
odic inspection  of  the  facilities.  If  it  is  deter- 
mined that  any  facility  is  not  in  compliance 
with  the  regulations,  the  Administrator  may 
cease  to  refer  veterans  to  the  ndnoMnplying 
facility,  and  assist  In  removing  a  veteran 
from  a  noncomplylng  facility,  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  veteran,  or  the  person  or 
entity  authorized  by  Uw  to  make  that  deci- 
sion. 

The  American  Legion  is  aware  that  this 
residential  care  program  is  currently  being 
Implemented  by  a  large  number  of  the  VA 
medical  centers,  and  from  all  indications  is 
working  well.  The  enactment  of  section  201 
would  establish  the  program  under  title  38, 
giving  explicit  authority  to  the  Administra- 
tor in  setting  standards  which  the  residen- 
tial care  facilities  must  meet,  and  in  estab- 
lishing a  reasonable  rate  for  the  cost  of 
care,  and  the  Legion  is  in  support  of  such 
action. 

Section  301  of  S.  578  would  amend  38. 
USC,  312(b)  by  including  among  the  dis- 
eases, which  may  be  determined  to  be  serv- 
ice-connected if  they  become  manifest  to  a 
degree  of  10  per  centum  or  more  anytime 
following  active  duty,  in  the  case  of  a 
former  prisoner  of  war  who  was  detained  or 
interned  for  not  less  than  thirty  days,  the 
disease  of  dysthymic  disorder  (or  depressive 
neurosis). 

During  the  legislative  process  that  preced- 
ed the  enactment  of  Public  Law  07-37.  tbe 
Legion  strongly  supported  the  Inclusion  of 
depressive  neiuosis  among  those  diseases 
with  an  open-ended  presumption  for  former 
prisoners  of  war.  This  position  was  based 
upon  the  findings  of  studies  conducted  by 
the  National  Academy  of  Sdenoes— Nation- 


al Raaaraeh  Council,  and  tbe  study  mandat- 
ed by  PL  W-470. 

The  poaitian  of  the  Legion  remains  the 
same  on  this  Issue,  and  we  support  the  pro- 
vtaloos  ooDtalned  In  section  tOl. 

Seettoo  401  of  this  measure  would  amend 
aeeUon  HI  of  tttto  S8,  to  provide.  In  the  case 
of  a  veteran  reoeMng  or  eligible  to  receive 
noaMrvtoe-coaneeted  disabfllty  pension,  or  a 
veteran  whose  annual  income  does  not 
exceed  the  maximum  annual  rate  of  pension 
if  tbe  veteran  were  eligible  for  pension,  that 
in  no  event  sbaU  payment  be  provided  for 
the  first  tlO  (or  such  lesser  amoimt  as  the 
Administrator  shall  by  regulations  prescribe 
In  order  to  minlmlae  hardship  In  cases  of 
veterans  whose  disabilities  necessitate  fre- 
quent travel  to  a  VA  facility  for  care)  of  the 
cost  of  travel  to  and  from  VA  facilities  when 
the  veteran  receives  medical  care  at  such  f  a- 
dlltlea. 

The  American  Legion  is  opposed  to  this 
limitation  of  payment  of  Beneficiary  Travel 
to  the  poorest  of  Veterans  Administration 
beneficiaries.  The  individuals  that  would 
have  to  bear  this  loss  or  reimbursement  are 
the  veterans  who.  because  of  their  dlsabll- 
itiea  and  economic  circumstances  are  much 
in  need  of  this  benefit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  last  legislative  propos- 
al, which  is  in  draft  form,  would  amend  title 
38.  use.  to  extend  the  authority  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans  Affairs  to  provide 
certain  contract  hospital  care  in  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  to  September 
30.1086. 

The  American  Legion  has  recognized, 
identified,  and  attempted  to  deal  with  the 
problems  that  exist  in  the  provision  of 
health  care  to  veterans  in  Puerto  Rico  for 
close  to  twenty  years.  Site  visits  have  been 
conducted  on  three  occasions,  1067.  1971, 
and  1978,  by  our  Field  Representatives  and 
other  American  Legion  officials,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  iweiming  the  inherent  problems  of 
health  care  delivery  to  veterans,  and  reiter- 
ating the  urgency  of  this  situation  to  the 
Veterans  Admlnstratlon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  request  of  the  Con- 
gress, the  Veterans  Amlnlstratlon  has  con- 
ducted a  study  of  these  health  care  delivery 
problems  and  has  prepared  a  report  entitled 
"A  Flan  for  the  Delivery  of  Health  Care  to 
Veterans  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands." Without  going  into  great  detail  at 
this  time,  we  would  like  to  point  out  that 
the  VA  study  describes  the  foregoing  prob- 
lems, and  contains  recommendations  which 
If  initiated  would  alleviate  many  of  the  diffi- 
culties, and  go  far  in  accomplishing  a  com- 
prehensive plan  for  providing  appropriate 
and  cost-effective  health  care  to  the  veter- 
ans In  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

The  American  Legion  supports  the  exten- 
sion of  the  VA's  authority  to  provide  con- 
tract care  and  fee-basis  medical  services 
unto  September  30.  1986.  However,  we 
would  urge  that  the  Congress  and  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  consider  the  data  and 
recommendations  contained  in  the  VA 
study.  The  problems  that  exist  tai  Puerto 
Rico  are  rMl.  and  they  need  to  be  ad- 
dressed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  concludes  our  state- 
ment.* 


last  rq>ort  tbe  President  has  signed 
the  supplonental  Jobs  bill  (Public  Iaw 
M-8)  and  CongresB  has  completed 
acti<m  on  HJl.  1900.  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  Amendments  of  1983. 
The  rejiort  follows: 

REPORT  TO  THE  PKSBBIT  OF  THE  Ui.  SENATE  FROM  THE 
COMMTTEE  ON  THE  BUOGET:  STATUS  OF  THE  RSCAL 
YEAR  1983  OONGRESSMML  BUDGET  ADOFTEO  IN  SEN- 
ATE CONCURRENT  RESOUfTION  92,  REFlfCTING  COM- 
PLETED ACTION  AS  OF  APRIL  5, 1983 
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BUDOCr  AUTHOBITT 

Any  measure  providing  budget  or  entitle- 
ment authority  which  is  not  Included  in  the 
current  level  estimate  and  which  exceeds  $0 
million  for  fiscal  year  1983,  If  adopted  and 
enacted,  would  cause  the  aiq>ropriate  level 
of  budget  authority  for  that  year  as  set 
forth  in  S.  Con.  Res.  92  to  be  exceeded. 

OtTTLATS 

Any  measure  providing  budget  or  entitle- 
ment authority  which  is  not  included  in  the 
current  level  estimate  and  which  would 
result  in  outlays  exceeding  $0  million  for 
fiscal  year  1983.  if  adopted  and  enacted, 
would  cause  the  appropriate  level  of  outlays 
for  that  year  as  set  forth  In  S.  Ck>n.  Res.  93 
to  be  exceeded. 


RSVKMUBS 

Any  measure  that  would  result  in  revenue 
loss  exceeding  iO  million  for  fiscal  year 
1983,  if  adopted  and  enacted,  would  cause 
revenues  to  be  less  than  the  appropriate 
level  for  that  year  as  set  forth  in  S.  Con. 
Res.92.« 


STATUS  REPORT  ON  THE 
BUDGET 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
hereby  submit  to  the  Senate  a  status 
report  on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1988  pursuant  to  section  311  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act.  Since  my 


TRIBUTE  TO  JAMES  P.  (BUCX) 
BURSHEARS 

•  Idr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
what  this  country  needs  is  a  good  defi- 
nition of  success.  In  the  American  cul- 
ture, we  too  often  define  success  only 
in  terms  of  wealth  and  power.  Success- 
ful living,  however,  cannot  be  accom- 
plished without  fidelity  to  the  endur- 
ing values  that  sustain  aU  successful 
human  societies. 

The  life  of  James  F.  (Buck)  Bur- 
shears  provides  an  eloquent  definition 
of  success  as  it  should  be  understood. 
Buclc  Burshears  grew  up  in  southeast- 
em  Colorado  in  the  midst  of  the  Great 
E>epre8slon  with  scant  chance  of  suc- 
cess as  it  is  ordinarily  perceived.  But, 
he  has  demonstrated  with  vivid  clarity 
what  one  individual  can  achieve  and 
contribute  to  his  s(x:iety  with  dedica- 
tion and  tenacity  to  an  idea. 

Buck's  life  also  is  a  living  demonstra- 
tion of  the  value  of  Boy  Scouts  to  this 
country.  It  was  through  Scouting  that 
Buck  found  a  consuming  interest  that 
would  last  a  lifetime  and  enrich  the 
lives  of  thousancis. 

He  was  the  first  Eagle  Scout  in  his 
area  and  his  Scouting  interests  inter- 


sected with  an  interest  in  the  centu- 
ries old  Indian  folklore  of  the  West. 
Buck  Burshears'  interest  blossomed 
into  a  passion  that  enlisted  the  local 
LaJunta  Scout  troop  as  a  vehicle  to 
learn,  understand  and  preserve  the 
Indian  heritage.  He  formed  the  Ko- 
share  Indian  Dancers  whk^  over  the 
past  50  years,  has  grown  into  a  unique 
organization  combining  research,  pres- 
ervation, and  demonstration  of  the 
Indian  culture. 

The  Koshare  Dancers  of  Explorer 
Post  No.  2230  in  LaJunta  have  bectnne 
world  famous  for  their  efforts  to  learn 
and  accurately  perform  the  traditional 
dances  of  the  American  Indians.  Cou- 
pled with  the  Indian  dances  has  been 
the  building  of  the  Klva  and  Museimi 
in  LaJimta  which  now  makes  a  perma- 
nent contribution  to  our  understand- 
ing and  appreciation  of  America's  first 
Inhabitants. 

The  Koshare  Klva  now  has  a  $10 
million  collection  of  Indian  art  and 
one  of  the  largest  Indian  lore  collec- 
tions in  the  world.  The  Klva  has  been 
visited  by  over  1  mOllon  people  and 
every  year  some  5,000  Scouts  stay  in 
the  Klva  on  their  way  to  the  national 
Scout  ranch. 

Buck  has  become  one  of  the  world's 
foremost  authorities  on  Indian  dance. 
He  has  been  accorded  many  honors: 
He  has  been  named  Colorado  Citizen 
of  the  Year  in  1982-  by  CJrovemor 
Lamm  and  the  State  legislature;  he  is 
the  recipient  of  the  Silver  Buffalo— 
Scouting's  highest  award;  he  has  been 
made  Blood  Brother  of  the  CThippewa 
and  an  honorary  member  of  the  Black- 
foot  tribe;  and  he  has  been  honored  by 
the  people  of  Japan  as  a  hiunan  treas- 
ure for  his  efforts  to  pass  on  to  future 
generations  Imowledge  and  sklU  that 
otherwise  would  be  lost.  There  have 
been  many  other  honors  that  reflect 
the  national  and  international  stature 
of  the  Koshare  Dancers  program.  But 
Buck's  crowning  achievement  is  that 
under  his  leadership  over  525  boys 
have  attained  the  rank  of  Eagle 
Scout— far  above  the  national  average. 
There  is  nothing  that  could  be  a  more 
eloquent  statement  of  the  character  of 
a  man  than  thst. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  the  founding  of  the  Koshare 
Indian  Dancers  it  is  appropriate  to  pay 
tribute  to  James  Francis  (Buck)  Bur- 
shears for  what  has  become  a  priceless 
contribution  to  the  preservation  of  the 
heritage  of  the  American  Indians. 
Beyond  that,  we  should  pay  tribute  to 
an  American  who  has  achieved  success 
in  the  finest  meaning  of  the  term. 
Worldng  with  resources  available  to 
him  in  his  l<x^  community,  he  trans- 
formed an  ordinary  Scout  troop  in  an 
average  American  community  into  an 
extraordinary  institution  that  has 
made  a  singular  contribution  to  Amer- 
ican life.  Most  important  of  all.  his 
sense  of  integrity  and  commitment 
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have  been  traimnitted  to  the  lives  of 
the  thouaands  of  boys  who  have 
become  Koshare  Dancers  down 
throu^  the  years. 

The  free  society  is  nourished  and 
sustained  by  individuals  like  Buck 
BoiBhears.* 
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GIRL  SCOUTS  OBSERVE  71ST 
ANinVSRSARY 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  conunent  on  the  71st  anni- 
versary of  the  Oirl  Scouts  of  the 
United  SUtes  of  America.  The  Oirl 
Scouts  have  become  a  dellKhtful  and 
constructive  part  of  the  American 
scene.  Each  year  we  are  reminded  of 
the  fine  work  of  this  organisation  by 
the  Oirl  Scout  cookie  sale  throughout 
the  Nation. 

But  the  Oirl  Scouts  do  far  more 
than  sell  cookies.  They  participate  in  a 
constructive,  well-planned  program  to 
develop  their  Ood-glven  potential,  to 
make  friends  and  to  become  a  vital 
part  of  the  community. 

The  Oirl  Scouts  constitute  the  larg- 
est voluntary  organization  for  girls 
and  women  in  the  world.  The  girls 
work  with  adult  volunteers  who  help 
than    relate    the    world    to    ethical 

Since  1912  some  44  million  American 
girls,  women  and  men  have  participat- 
ed in  the  program.  As  times  have 
changed,  the  program  has  changed. 
Oirl  scouting  is  uniquely  qualified  to 
help  today's  girls  become  productive, 
self-confident  and  socially  responsible 
women. 

The  theme  of  the  Oirls  Scouts  today 
is  service— and  as  a  part  of  that  service 
they  are  performing  work  in  their 
home  communities.  In  Tennessee,  for 
example.  Oirl  Scouts  engaged  in  vari- 
ous tasks  related  to  the  International 
water  decade,  the  1980's,  along  with 
other  ^Is  throughout  the  country. 

Recently.  Oirl  Scout  representatives 
from  Tennessee  Joined  those  from 
other  States  in  observing  the  71st  an- 
niversary in  Washington.  We  certainly 
commend  them  and  all  other  Girl 
Scouts  for  their  contributions  to  a 
better  America  and  a  happier  world.* 


DERECOONIZE  RED  CHINA 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Bakkr,  the  fol- 
lowing statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  R»co«p:) 
•  Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  time  to  derecognize  Red  China. 
The  American  people  are  getting  sick 
and  tired  of  the  constant  tirades  of 
the  totalitarian  regime  of  the  Chinese 
mainiMni  We  have  endured  enough  of 
their  threats  and  harangues. 

What  have  we  gotten  out  of  formal 
relations  with  Communist  China? 
Nothing.  Nothing,  that  is  but  abuse 
and  criticism  of  every  action  our  Oov- 
emment  takes,  and  endless  demands 
for  concessions  piled  upon  concessions. 


There  have  been  no  strategic  gains 
from  our  relationship  with  Red  China. 
The  first  thing  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nist officials  did  after  the  United 
States  agreed  to  sign  a  Joint  commimi- 
que  last  August  was  to  establish  new 
contacts  with  Russia,  which  was  exact- 
ly what  we  thought  we  were  prevent- 
ing with  the  communique. 

What  did  the  Communists  do  after 
Secretary  of  State  ShulU  left  main- 
land China  in  early  February?  Just 
hours  after  he  departed  Peking,  the 
official  Communist  press  agency  at- 
tacked U.S.  officials  for  distorting  the 
Joint  communique  and  for  failing  to 
strictly  observe  Communist  interpreta- 
tions of  that  agreement. 

Then,  in  late  February  and  early 
March.  Red  China  made  repeated  per- 
sonal attacks  on  President  Reagan  be- 
cause of  statements  he  had  made  in  an 
interview  with  Human  Events.  UJ3. 
Ambassador  Arthur  Hummell  was 
summoned  to  the  CommimM  Chinese 
F\>reign  Ministry  to  receive  a  verbal 
complaint  about  the  President's  re- 
marks. All  the  President  had  done  was 
say  that  he  expects  Red  China  to  act 
peacefully  toward  Taiwan. 

Next,  we  have  the  spectacle  of 
almost  daily  weeping  and  wailing  by 
various  Communist  officials  who 
cannot  abide  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  has  granted  the  appeal  of  Miss 
Hu  Na.  a  19-year-old  Chinese  tennis 
player,  for  political  amnesty.  Being  ac- 
customed to  dictating  every  aspect  of 
life  of  its  citizens,  and  having  antici- 
pated U.S.  capitulation  at  their  slight- 
est beck  and  call,  the  Communist  Chi- 
nese are  put  in  a  state  of  shock  at  the 
commonsense  decision  by  Attorney 
Oeneral  William  French  Smith,  who 
granted  Miss  Hu's  petition  for  admis- 
sion as  a  political  refugee  on  Tuesday. 
Now,  we  have  the  latest  outburst 
from  mainland  China.  Today,  the 
Communist  Chinese  announced  they 
are  suspending  cultiual  exchanges 
with  the  United  States  for  the  remain- 
der of  this  year. 

My  response  is  that  the  United 
States  should  derecognize  mainland 
China.  It  is  time  to  cross  Red  China 
off  of  the  list  of  governments  that  re- 
ceive formal  U.S.  diplomatic  recogni- 
tion. 

This  yoimg  lady  has  merely  decided 
to  exercise  her  political  conscience  by 
seeking  freedom  from  an  oppressive 
government.  By  refusing  to  acknowl- 
edge her  human  rights.  Red  China  has 
proved  it  is  not  a  civilized  government 
and  is  no  friend  of  the  United  States. 
There  is  only  one  China  and  that 
China  is  a  free  China.  The  United 
States  should  correct  the  mistake  it 
made  in  1979  and  restore  official  rec- 
ognition of  the  Oovemment  of  the  Re- 
public of  China  on  Taiwan,  a  govern- 
ment which  has  remained  loyal  and 
helpful  to  our  people  and  country.* 


NEW  YORK'S  TALENTED  YOUNG 

SCIENTISTS 
•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  splendid  aocompllah- 
ment  of  several  New  York  State  stu- 
dents. 

Each  year,  the  Westinghouse  Sci- 
ence Talent  Search  awards  scholar- 
ships to  aspiring  young  scientists. 
These  Westinghouse  prizes  are  consid- 
ered to  be  among  the  most  prestigious 
in  the  Nation.  Nineteen  New  York 
State  high  school  seniors  placed 
among  the  40  finalists  in  the  most 
recent  competition.  In  the  final  round 
of  the  contest,  eight  went  on  to  finish 
among  the  top  10:  Paul  Ning.  first 
place;  Eric  Arklra  Koide.  third:  Caro- 
line Oomez,  fifth;  Elihu  Hassell 
McMahon  2d.  sixth;  Alexandra 
Kroeger,  seventh;  Oina  Levy,  eighth: 
Jeannie  Pui  Chlng  Lo,  ninth;  and 
Janet  Lin  Pan.  10th. 

This  truly  remarkable  achievement 
highlights  the  fact  that  New  York 
State  has  not  only  an  enviable  educa- 
tional system,  but  an  exceptionally 
large  cadre  of  dedicated  science  teach- 
ers and  professionals  at  its  schools  and 
advanced  facilities. 

Nevertheless,  our  efforts  to  provide 
quality  math  and  science  education 
must  be  strengthened.  To  this  end.  I 
have  Joined  a  bipartisan  coalition  of 
my  coUeagues  in  introducing  legisla- 
tion (S.  530)  aimed  at  increasing  and 
refining  our  instructional  capabilities. 
S.  530  would  earmark  $400  million  to 
improve  teacher  training  programs, 
laboratory  research  facilities,  and  cur- 
riculum development. 

Such  funds  are  urgently  needed.  Our 
country  was  in  many  wajrs  built  by  the 
creative  imagination  of  those  who 
dared  to  experiment  and  think  of  new 
ways  to  perform  tasks.  Today,  as  per- 
haps never  before,  many  are  question- 
ing America's  standing  in  the  sciences. 
The  achievement  of  these  New 
Yoikers  demonstrates,  however,  that 
American  ingenuity  is  alive  and  welL 
It  remains  for  us  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary resources  for  that  ingenuity  to 
flourish. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  a  New  York 
Times  article  describing  the  achieve- 
ment of  these  young  men  and  women 
be  printed  in  the  Rscobd. 
The  article  referred  to  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  8, 1983] 
New  York  Dominatis  ik  Scmct  Taldit 

HUHT 

(By  Jane  Perlez) 

Washixctom,  March  7.— New  York  State 
won  8  of  the  top  10  awards  tonight  In  the 
annual  Westinghouse  Talent  Search. 

A  16-year-old  student  from  the  Bronx 
High  School  of  Science,  Paul  Ning  of  Wash- 
ington Heights,  won  the  first  prise,  for  a 
project  in  advanced  number  theory. 

One  of  the  Judges  aald  that  Mr.  NlnTs 
project,  for  which  he  received  a  $12,000 
priM.  showed  "a  very  sophisticated  under- 
standing of  number  theory  not  commonly 
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found  In  one  so  yoanc."  Hm  Westtnghouae 
pilHs  an  coosldcnd  — <»'g  ^i^  Bsast  hum 
ttgloaa  In  the  natton  for  selling  adentlBtB. 
I  Mr.  Mint,  two  other  students  tram 
lee  were  In  the  top  10.  Hie  aOur 
New  York  State  wtamers  were  from  Stuyve- 
ant  High  Sdiool  In  Ifanhattan.  Dobbs 
Wtary  and  Hew  RodiePe  Hl^  Sehooia  in 
Waatcfawter  County,  Sbuefaam-Wadlng 
River  BUfii  School  on  Long  Island  and 
^hafciT  wtg*«  B«»tMwii  In  T^|^|««»»« 

The  top  10  were  aeleeted  from  40  national 
^''f'Mt  irtio  gathered  here  over  the  week- 
end for  tntenitve  Interviewing  by  a  panel  of 
Judges  and  a  diaiday  of  their  experiments. 

President  Reagan  met  with  the  students 
in  the  White  House  this  afternoon  and  used 
the  ofraslon  to  ^^p**— *—  his  support  of  a 
bin  In  Oongreas  to  increase  Federal  funds 
for  sdenoe  and  mathematica  instruction. 

The  other  wtamen  from  New  York  City 
woe  Blhu  TTsBsrll  McMahon  2d.  17,  from 
the  Bronx  Hl^  School  of  Science,  sixth 
place,  with  a  design  of  a  lightweight  wind 
turbine:  Jeannie  Pul  Chlng  Ijd,  17,  of  Stuy- 
vesant  High  School,  ninth  place,  with  a 
demonstration  of  genetic  techniques,  and 
Janet  lAn  Pan.  16,  of  the  Bronx  Hl^  School 
of  Sdenoe.  10th  place,  with  a  project  on 
"DivisQiUlty  of  Sums  of  Powers  of  Integers." 

Dr.  David  Axelrod.  New  York  State's  Com- 
missioner of  Health  and  chairman  of  the 
Westinghouse  panel  of  Judges,  said  he 
thought  the  strong  showing  by  New  York 
City  and  its  suburbs  was  largely  due  to  the 
dedication  of  science  teachers  at  the  top 
schools  and  the  preaoice  of  advanced  fadli- 


"New  York  City  has  a  lot  of  universities 
and  a  whole  cadre  of  people  willing  to  help 
high  school  students."  Dr.  Axelrod  said. 
"Many  of  these  studoits  have  sought  con- 
tact with  scientists  who  have  given  of  their 
time." 

Mr.  NIng's  winning  project  was  one  of  the 
few  on  exhibit  at  the  National  Academy  of 
Sdenoes  here  over  the  weekend  that  did  not 
require  rompllratied  equipment  or  supervi- 
sion in  a  laboratory. 

"I  did  it  at  home,"  he  said,  standing  in 
front  of  large  sheets  of  yellow  cardboard  on 
which  he  had  written  in  overslaed  script  the 
solution  to  his  problem  worked  out  over  two 
months.  "With  a  math  paper,  all  you  need  is 
paper  and  pencIL" 

"The  two  months  were  very  concentrat- 
ed," he  said.  "I  set  aside  days.  I'd  finish  aU 
my  homework  in  half  an  hour  and  then  go 
onto  this.  I  often  woi^ed  Into  the  wee 
hours." 

Mr.  Ning  came  to  the  United  States  at  the 
age  of  3  from  Taiwan  with  his  parents  and 
is  a  pomanent  resident  He  was  pleased,  he 
said,  that  an  offldal  visiting  the  show  from 
the  National  Security  Agency  had  Jotted 
down  his  resulta  "Perhaps  he  can  use  It  In  a 
code."  he  said. 

Mr.  McMahon.  said  he  had  been  consider- 
ing developing  his  wind  turbine  to  generate 
electrical  power  In  rural  communities  and 
hoped  to  get  a  patent.  He  said  he  had  built 
the  model  at  home  In  the  Northeast  Bronx 
hom  balsa  wood. 

Eric  AUra  Kolde,  17,  of  Dobbs  Perry, 
spent  last  summer  at  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity's department  of  microbiology,  com- 
paring the  genes  of  two  proteins:  Thy-1  gly- 
coprotein and  immunoglobulin.  He  said  he 
had  concluded  that  Thy-1  came  from  the 
same  ancestral  genes  as  Immunoglobulin. 

"It's  a  big  perhaps,  but  maybe  Thy-1, 
which  Is  present  in  large  amounts  In  the 
brain,  has  something  to  do  with  the  aging  of 
the  brain,"  Mr.  Kolde  said. 


The  student  who  finished  In  eighth  place, 
OIna  Levy  of  New  Rochelle  Hl^  School, 
used  a  sea  slug  known  as  Aplyaoo  to  study 
the  odlular  and  molewilar  basis  of  learning. 
"The  hope  Is  that  from  what  happens  In  an 
Aplyala,  we  can  learn  what  happens  In 
humans  w^ien  they  leam."  Miss  Levy  said. 

She  did  her  work  at  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons  at  Columbia  University 
In  a  special  Columbia  honors  program  for 
gifted  hl^  school  students. 

The  other  winners  from  New  Ymk  are 
Caroline  Oomes.  17.  of  Shaker  Hl^  School 
in  Tatham,  upstate  New  York,  fifth  place, 
for  an  anatomy  project  conducted  last 
summer  at  the  Albany  Medical  College,  and 
Alexandra  Kroeger.  17,  of  Shoreham- 
Wadlng  River  High  School.  Shoreham.  L.I., 
seventh  place,  for  Investigating  the  struc- 
ture and  functltm  of  actln.  a  protein  crucial 
for  the  function  of  muades. 

The  second  and  third  place  finishers  each 
received  $10,000;  fourth,  fifth  and  shcth 
place  $7,600;  and  seventh  through  10th 
places  $5,000. 

Michael  Hyman.  18,  of  Centennial  High 
School.  Elllcott  City.  Md.,  won  second  prize, 
and  Larry  Qtiae  Spears,  17,  of  Cypnu 
Creek  High  School,  Houston,  won  fourth 
prize. 

"Made  in  New  Yoric"  advertising  had 
helped  the  ffampaiyw  of  Mario  M.  Cuomo, 
the  Democratic  candidate. 

Asked  if  this  was  amoroprlate,  Mr.  Cnny 
replied  that  It  was  Mr.  Lehrman  who  had 
done  something  wrong  by  using  campaign 
advertisements  that  In  Mr.  Carey's  view 
overstated  the  difficulties  of  doing  business 
of  New  York. 

Mr.  Lehrman's  campaign  relied  heavily  on 
his  claims  that  New  York  was  overtaxed. 

The  use  of  the  state  commercials  was  at- 
tacked at  the  committee  hearing  today  by 
Richard  V.  Horan,  president  of  The  (Titiaens 
Public  Expenditure  Survey,  a  private  watch- 
dog group  financed  largely  by  businesses. 
He  called  for  a  "full  lnve«tlgation"  of  the 
"misuse  of  taxpayers'  money  by  the  state's 
Commerce  Department" 

The  chairman  of  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee, Senator  Walter  J.  Floss,  said  he  would 
decide  in  April  whether  to  turn  the  issue 
over  to  the  Senate  Investigations  Commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  Dempster  said  that  originally  the 
Commerce  Department  had  not  intended  to 
advertise  on  televlBion  during  the  two  weeks 
preceding  the  election,  out  of  concern  that 
the  advertising  would  become  lost  in  the 
volume  of  campaign  advertising. 

But  after  a  telephone  conversation  with 
Oovemor  Carey  in  late  September  or  early 
October,  Mr.  Dempster  said  that  he  re- 
versed this  decision  and  ordered  $228,(K)0  in 
advertising  in  the  three  weeks  before  the 
election. 

Mr.  Dempster  said  there  was  fear  that  the 
Lehrman  campaign  advertising  would  undo 
the  Improvement  in  the  state  Image  pro- 
duced by  the  "Made  In  New  York"  commer- 
dals.* 


A  FRANK  APPRAISAL  OF  THE 
IMP  BAILOUT 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President. 
Dr.  Paul  Craig  Roberts,  a  former  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
Economic  Policy,  has  spent  a  good 
deal  of  time  on  Capitol  Hill  recently 
attempting  to  inject  rational  analysis 
Into  the  discussion  surrounding  the 
proposed  $8.5  billion  increase  in  our 


Nation's  commitment  to  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Pond.  In  the  AmU  9. 
1983,  iasue  of  Human  Events,  Dr.  Rob- 
erts discusses  frankly  the  Implications 
of  this  proposal  on  our  eoontmiy,  our 
banks  and,  most  Importantly,  our  posi- 
tion as  a  once-revected  leader  of  the 
free  world. 

Mr.  President,  congressional  apinw- 
al  of  the  quota  increase  would  sanc- 
tion an  Irrevocable  transfer  of  pre- 
cious American  resouroea— as  well  as 
the  political  and  economic  leverage 
which  accompanies  them— to  an  orga- 
nizatkHi  which  is  in  large  measure  ao- 
coimtable  only  to  its  own  interests. 
The  IMF  has  far  outlived  its  original 
mission  as  a  source  of  temporary  bal- 
ance-of-payment  financing  in  a  world 
of  fixed  exchange  rates.  In  search  of  a 
new  mission  to  Justify  its  continued 
existence  and  growth,  the  IMF  has  set 
its  sights  on  the  development  of  the 
Third  World— a  mission  to  which  our 
Nation  has  traditionally  responded 
with  bilateral,  not  multilateral,  assist- 
ance. As  Dr.  Roberts  so  astutely 
warns,  "the  IMF  could  become  a  de 
facto  international  IRS  through 
which  the  Third  World  taxes  us." 

A  boosting  of  the  Fund's  resources 
will  serve  only  to  fan  the  flames  of  the 
debt  squeeze,  to  draw  our  already  over- 
exposed banks  more  de^ly  into  the 
morass,  and  to  encourage  the  contin- 
ued pursuit  of  counterproductive  eco- 
nomic policies  by  lliird  World  and 
Communist  nations  the  world  over. 
We  can  afford  to  do  none  of  these 
things.  Mi.  President.  I  respectully 
urge  my  colleagues  to  weigh  carefully 
Dr.  Roberts'  unsightful  apppraisal  of 
this  situation  before  the  crucial  vote  is 
cast. 

I  ask  that  the  article  appear  in  the 
Rbcors  at  this  point.  The  article  fol- 
lows: 

ExcLtJsivi   Iwiaaviaw    With    Paol   Csaig 
RoBsars— IMF  Loams:  Bsnjiro  thx  Bamks 


(Prof.  Roberts,  former  assistant  secretary 
of  the  treasury  for  economic  policy  In  the 
Reagan  Administration,  is  WUllam  E. 
Simons  Professor  of  Political  Economy  at 
the  Center  for  Strategic  and  International 
Studies  at  Georgetown  University.) 

Quettion.  Mr.  Roberts.  Federal  Reserve 
Chairman  Paul  Volcker  recently  told  the 
Congress  that  the  threat  of  default  by  for- 
eign governments  on  their  loans  to  our 
banks  poses  "a  threat  to  the  recovery,  the 
Jobs,  and  the  prosperity  of  our  own  country, 
a  threat  essentially  without  parallel  In  the 
postwar  period."  What  is  your  opinion  of 
the  situation? 

Answer.  I  believe  that  Mr.  Volcker's  rheto- 
ric Is  excessive  and  that  the  atmosphere  of 
crisis  has  prevented  prudent  and  careful 
t.hinHny  about  the  Situation.  As  a  result  the 
Congress  is  about  to  go  along  with  a  "solu- 
tion" that  will:  (1)  Impose  substantial  cosU 
on  the  U.S.  economy  that  are  being  ignored; 
(3)  worsen  the  International  debt  problem; 
(3)  enfeeble  UJ3.  diplomacy:  and  (4)  trans- 
form the  Intern  ^Uonal  Monetary  Fund 
from  an  agency  that  provides  temporary  11- 
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quldttj  in  tbe  event  of  talanoe-of -p«ymenta 
prablCBM  Into  an  «kt-fMnc  weney. 

q:mttUm.  What  are  the  oocU  to  tbe  U£. 
fnnm^y  of  parttdpattnc  in  the  eichth 
quota  incnaae  tor  the  DfF? 

Anmrer.  There  are  several  oosts.  One  is 
that  the  Treasury  has  to  finanoe  the  18.4 
bOllon  that  m  are  due  to  turn  over  to  the 
DIP  by  borrowlnc  in  the  credit  markets. 

In  other  words,  the  IMF  quota  increase  is 
tbe  same  as  a  Is^cer  federal  deficit.  It  off- 
sets dollar  for  dollar  any  reduction  in  the 
budiet  deficit  achieved  by  cuttinc  defense 
tpfwWi.g.  redudnc  Social  Security  benefits, 
and  ralslnt  taxes.  The  total  impact  on  our 
credit  markets  is  grewto'  than  the  $8.4-bU- 
llon  figure,  because  the  DfF  bailout  pack- 
ages require  additional  foreign  lending  by 
n.S.  banks,  thus  reducing  their  ability  to 
purchase  XJ&.  government  and  corporate 
tnjnds  at  home. 

Aooordtng  to  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Donald  Regan's  testimimy  before  Congress, 
tram  1977  to  mld-1982  our  private  banks 
lent  $00  abroad  for  every  dollar  in  DIP 
loans.  If  that  ratio  continues  to  bold,  our 
participation  In  the  IMF-led  bailout  will 
drain  $44.5  billion  from  our  capital  market 
($$.4  bmion  -(-  4.3  X  $8.4  billion). 

In  testimony  before  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  Mr.  Vtricker  warned  that  there  is 
not  oiougb  credit  to  go  around  and  that 
unless  Treasury  borrowing  is  reduced, 
higher  UJB.  interest  rates  will  work  against 
the  economic  recovery  at  home. 

Clearly,  in  Mr.  Volcker's  mind,  the  cost  to 
the  U.S.  of  a  larger  IMF  quoU  is  either 
higher  Interest  rates  and  a  weaker  recovery 
or  higher  taxes  or  reduced  defense  and 
social  spending.  These  costs  are  being  ig- 
nored by  the  same  U.S.  policymakers  who 
are  revonding  to  the  federal  deficit  by 
trying  to  force  President  Reagan  to  aban- 
don his  supply-side  tax  policy  and  to  cut  his 
defense  program. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  how 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  forces 
troubled  borrowers  to  retrench  in  order  to 
straigthen  out  their  economies.  However,  if 
Congress  goes  along  with  the  quota  in- 
crease, we  have  to  retrench  too.  We  have  to 
give  up  the  use  of  $8.4  billion  of  our  re- 
sources. Either  the  private  capital  markets 
or  the  Treasury  or  the  taxiMyers  or  the 
military  or  Social  Security  recipients— some- 
body has  to  do  without  the  $8.4  billion  be- 
cause it  is  a  real  resource  transfer.  There  is 
no  way  to  disguise  that  fact.  It  Is  a  transfer 
of  $8.4  billion  of  our  resources  from  our  pur- 
poses to  other  countries  purposes  on  a  per- 
manent basis,  and  as  such  Is  equivalent  to  a 
hitfier  tax  on  American  incomes. 

QwatUm.  Why  does  the  IMP  baUout  of 
the  foreign  loans  worsen  the  international 
debt  problem? 

Answer.  The  problem  is  that  the  Third 
World  and  Eastern  European  governments 
that  are  the  troubled  foreign  Iwrrowers  al- 
ready have  more  debt  than  they  can  service, 
and  some  of  our  large  banks  have  more  ex- 
posure In  loans  to  these  countries  than  the 
risk  JusUties.  The  IMP  baOout  loads  up  the 
debUv  countries  with  more  debt  and  forces 
more  expoaure  on  our  banks. 

In  ^^-nMwi^  the  Administration  against 
the  charge  that  it  is  using  taxpayer  money 
to  bafl  out  Mg  bankers,  government  spokes- 
men like  Secretary  of  StcteOebrge  Shultz 
have  described  the  pcrilcy  as  one  or^bailing 
the  banks  in  deeper. 

Conalder,  for  example,  the  BraziUaa  ball- 
out.  The  $5J-btlllon  IMP  loan  to  Brazil  Is 
conditional  upon  the  private  banks  that  are 
BraiO's  credlton  rolling  over  $4  billion  in 


existing  loans,  making  $4.4  billion  in  new 
loans,  providing  $10  billion  in  new  trade 
credits  and  i««tiitAh«<ng  billions  of  dollars 
on  deposit  with  Braiillan  financial  institu- 
tions. It  is.  in  other  words,  piling  debt  on 
debt,  so  the  risk  of  ultimate  default  w(»s- 
ens. 

This  brings  us  back  to  the  cost  to  the  VA. 
consumer.  The  more  our  government  and 
our  Iianks  get  involved  in  propping  up  old 
loans  with  new  ones,  the  greater  the  stake 
they  acquire  In  the  resurgence  of  world  in- 
flation. Rapidly  rising  oU  and  commodity 
prices  would  provide  Third  World  countries 
with  rising  revenues  to  service  a  depredat- 
ing debt  It  would  be  a  shame  If  the  one  ben- 
efit—lower inflation— of  the  recession  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  has  put  the  American 
people  through  was  sacrificed  to  an  infla- 
tionary bailout  of  a  mountain  of  foreign 
debt. 

Qutation.  But  what  about  the  present 
crisis?  Do  you  agree  that  there  is  one.  and 
how  would  you  address  It? 

Answer.  I  believe  that  the  approach  that 
Is  being  taken  to  deal  with  the  international 
debt  problem  is  a  greater  danger  than  the 
"crisis"  itself,  if  that  is  what  it  is.  I  would 
call  it  a  problem  that  is  In  danger  of  being 
turned  into  a  crisis  by  the  solution  that  Is 
being  adopted. 

I  agree  with  Oeorge  Champion,  former 
chairman  of  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  that 
the  best  approach  to  the  current  problem  is 
not  to  pile  debt  upon  debt,  but  to  allow  the 
baniu  to  build  up  larger  tax-deductible  loan 
loss  reserves  against  their  questionable  for- 
eign loans  and  require  the  banks  to  write 
down  the  value  of  the  loans  to  what  they 
can  reasonably  expect  to  collect.  My  solu- 
tion would  be  to  reduce  the  foreign  expo- 
sure of  our  banlu  and  to  reduce  the  debt 
burden  on  the  debtor  countries. 

QuesMon.  Tou  said  that  by  participating 
in  the  IMF  bailout  we  run  the  risk  of  enfee- 
bling oiu-  diplomacy.  Would  you  explain 
what  you  mean?  Many  people  believe  that 
we  need  to  go  along  with  an  enlarged  IMF 
quota  in  order  to  help  important  countries 
like  Mexico  and  Brazil  In  our  back  yard. 

Answer.  It  does  not  help  countries  to  load 
them  up  with  more  debt  when  they  can't 
pay  off  what  they  already  have.  Loans  are 
different  from  grante.  If  we  want  to  give  aid. 
we  should  do  so  bilaterally.  When  you  give 
aid  through  a  multilateral  middleman,  you 
lose  control  over  whom  the  aid  goes  to  and 
end  up  subsidizing  Socialist  and  Communist 
governments.  Also,  when  aid  passes  through 
a  middleman,  the  donor  country  cannot  ex- 
tract a  quid  pro  quo.  The  ultimate  result  is 
to  divorce  foreign  aid  from  our  foreign 
policy  interests. 

I  agree  with  former  Treasury  Secretary 
Bill  Simon  that  bilateral  aid  lets  us  control 
the  decision  whom  to  give  to  and  when  to 
give  more,  whereas  the  multUateral  ap- 
proach subjects  our  diplomacy  to  endless  de- 
mands by  the  bloc  of  aid-receiving  countries. 
Indeed,  in  a  multilateral  setting  like  the 
IMF,  Third  World  countries  can  put  pres- 
sure on  our  European  allies  to  pressure  us 
to  enlarge  the  IMPs  resources. 

QuesHon.  Is  that  what  you  mean  by  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  being  turned 
into  an  aid-giving  agency? 

Answer.  Yes,  and  there  is  an  even  greater 
threat  to  the  Integrity  of  the  IMF.  There  Is 
a  danger  that  the  pressure  for  wealth  trans- 
fers from  the  West  to  the  Third  World  will 
turn  the  IMP  and  other  international  finan- 
cial organizations  into  agencies  through 
which  the  West  makes  international  trans- 
fer payments. 


The  IMP  is  supposed  to  make  shori-term 
loans  to  provide  liquidity  to  tide  over  coun- 
tries with  temporary  balaaee-of-payments 
problems,  but  as  the  international  debt 
moimts  up,  the  IMP  is  in  danger  of  having 
to  permanently  imderwrite  defldts  in  the 
Third  World's  balance  of  paymentr  In 
other  words,  the  IMP  could  became  a  de 
facto  international  IRS  through  which  the 
Third  World  taxes  us. 

QueMtUm.  But  what  if  the  alternative  to 
turning  the  IMP  into  an  ald-givlng  agency 
or  even  a  tax  man  is  the  collapse  of  our 
tmnking  system  as  a  result  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments defaulting  on  their  loans?  Whkdi 
iB  worse? 

Answer.  The  alternative  to  an  IMF-led 
baUout  is  not  default,  but  a  partial  write- 
down of  the  loans.  Bank  profits  would  be 
down  temporarily  as  weU  as  would  manage- 
ment bonuses,  and  a  few  banking  reputa- 
tions would  be  bruised.  But  everyone  would 
survive  it  and  come  out  strengthened.  Even 
in  the  event  of  default,  it  would  not  bring 
down  our  h»"'f'"g  system  unless  the  Federal 
Reserve  was  derelict.  The  Federal  Reserve 
would  provide  reserves  to  the  hanking 
system  and  prevent  a  default  from  causing  a 
contraction. 

Ovation.  But  wouldn't  this  be  inflation- 
ary? 

Answer.  No.  The  Federal  Reserve  would 
provide  new  reserves  to  offset  the  contrac- 
tion of  reserves  caused  by  default.  It  would 
be  a  wash.  The  danger  of  inflation  comes 
from  getting  everyone's  prestige  involved  in 
the  success  of  a  baUout  that  piles  debt  on 
debt  until  it  has  to  be  Inflated  away.  We  are 
heading  for  trouble  when  we  lend  money  to 
pay  interest. 

Question.  What  about  the  argument  that 
by  lending  more  abroad  we  will  experience  a 
rise  In  demand  for  our  exports,  thereby 
helping  to  reduce  our  unemployment  rate? 

Answer.  Our  exports  would  go  up.  but  not 
dollar  for  dollar,  because  some  of  the  money 
wUl  be  spent  In  other  countries. 

For  example,  say  we  lend  $10  abroad  in- 
stead of  spending  it  at  home  and  that  $6 
comes  l}ack  and  $4  is  spent  in  other  coun- 
tries. The  results  is  less  spending  on  otir 
goods  and  a  rise  In  unemployment  Also. 
n.S.  exports  have  high  value  added  but  they 
are  relatively  low  in  labor  Intensity,  so  the 
result  of  lending  abroad  is  to  direct  demand 
toward  capital-intensive  goods.  The  IMF-led 
bailouts  cannot  l}e  described  as  a  domestic 
Jobs  program. 

Question.  What  about  the  conditions  that 
the  IMF  imposes  on  troubled  borrowers? 
Does  the  IMF  make  them  reduce  the  size  of 
the  public  sector  and  adopt  tree  market 
principles? 

Answer.  The  International  Monetary 
Fund  usually  requires  cotmtries  to  take  ac- 
tions to  reduce  their  imports  and  increase 
their  exports  in  order  to  build  up  their  for- 
eign exchange  holdings.  In  other  words,  the 
IMP  requires  troubled  borrowers  to  reduce 
domestic  consumption.  Most  often  this 
means  a  tax  Increase,  so  the  result  of  IMP 
condltionallty  Is  to  cut  back  the  private 
sector 

Rep!  Jack  Kemp  has  led  the  tight  to  con- 
vince the  IMF  that  the  higher  taxes  hurt 
incentives  in  the  private  sector,  thereby  fur- 
ther weakening  the  economy  of  the  trou- 
bled country. 

The  IMF  conditions  were  designed  to  pull 
a  single  country  around.  But  today  there 
are  a  large  number  of  troulded  oountrtes.  It 
is  not  possible  for  them  all  to  increaae  ex- 
ports and  reduce  imports  at  the  same  time. 
If  no  one  is  importing,  who  can  export?  In 


the  cun«nt  sttuatiaii  It  meaaa  that  the 
Weat  Is  expected  to  Import  more  and  export 
IBM  which  la  another  reason  the  DfF 
quote  Ineteaae  caonot  be  seen  asa  Jotispro- 


QuesMoii.  How  much  control  do  we  have 
over  the  DCF? 

Answer.  We  have  just  under  30  per  cent  of 
the  vote— enough  to  veto  any  changes  to  the 
IMF  charter,  but  not  enough  to  run  the 
show.  Baaed  on  our  contribution  to  the  DCP 
we  abould  have  about  40  per  cent  of  the 
vote.  However,  the  way  the  IMF  is  set  up. 
countries  can  pay  75  per  cent  of  their  quote 
in  their  own  currendes.  Since  the  currnides 
of  moat  countries  are  not  convertible,  that 
is.  they  are  not  acceptable  as  means  of  pay- 
ment in  international  settlements,  many  of 
tbe  IMF's  members  are  not  paying  in  any- 
thing real  when  they  subscribe  to  a  quote 
increase. 

In  other  words,  they  are  allowed  to  buy 
their  share  of  the  vote  with  play  money. 
Most  of  the  DIP'S  resources  come  from  the 
XJJ&.  and  Ite  allies.  That  is  why  a  majority  of 
the  TMFt  members  favor  a  quote  increase. 

The  quote  increase  was  in  the  works  prior 
to  the  threat  of  default  but  the  VS.  Treas- 
tury  and  President  Reagan  were  resisting  a 
50  per  cent  increase  in  the  quote  The  al- 
leged international  hanking  crisis  served  as 
a  tool  to  break  down  the  resistance  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  President  They  were 
frightened  by  the  threat  of  a  h»niriny  crisis 
into  coughing  up  more  money,  but  as  I  have 
said,  the  alternative  to  a  bailout  Is  not  de- 
fault and  the  solution  that  is  being  adopted 
is  more  likely  to  lead  to  a  crisis  than  the 
protdem  itself. 

If  there  really  is  a  crisis  requiring  a  baU- 
out. we  should  do  if  by  setting  up  a  tempo- 
rary revolving  fund.  Then  when  the  crisis  is 
over  the  donor  countries  could  withdraw 
their  funds  for  their  own  use. 

What  is  happening  is  that  in  the  name  of 
a  temporary  Uquidlty  crisis  we  are  being 
pushed  into  making  a  permanent  transfer  of 
our  resources  to  the  HCF.  The  quote  in- 
crease was  having  trouble  when  its  case  was 
argued  in  its  own  name.  Now  it  is  sailing 
through  in  the  guise  of  a  bank  baUout.  I 
think  this  a  poUtical  mistake  for  the  banks 
as  weU  as  for  the  government,  because 
people  wlU  resent  having  their  Social  Secu- 
rity benefits  reduced  in  order  that  the  gov- 
ernment can  baOout  the  banks  and  foreign 
govemmente  The  resentment  spreads 
across  the  sodety. 

For  example,  the  military  hears  the  gov- 
ernment talk  about  pay  freezes  and  bank 
balloute  Farmers  are  losing  their  farms, 
people's  cars  are  being  repossessed,  and  the 
government  is  bailing  out  foreigners.  I  think 
we  have  to  find  a  way  to  help  the  banks  and 
foreign  debtors  without  demoralizing  our 
own  population. 

QuettUm.  If  you  were  stiU  In  the  Treas- 
ury, what  would  you  advise  the  President  to 
do? 

Answer.  He  should  teU  the  Treasury  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  to  find  out  what  per- 
centage of  the  loans  have  to  be  written 
down  in  order  to  make  the  remainder  good. 
If  it  is  a  reasonable  amount,  and  I  believe  it 
would  be,  it  would  let  the  crisis  be  solved 
rather  than  prolonged,  worsened  and  per- 
haps turned  into  a  lever  for  extracting 
international  transfer  payments  from  the 
VS.  and  Ite  allies  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

It  waant  that  long  ago  that  the  UJS.  stood 
astride  the  world  like  a  colossus.  Our  finan- 
cial and  diplomatic  power  was  respected, 
and  countries  sought  to  be  in  our  good 
gracea.  We  even  managed  to  conduct  our  di- 


ploinaey  throu^  our  own  Institutions.  But 
today,  after  submdlnating  our  intereste  to 
international  organteatkms.  we  stand  before 
the  world  as  Uncle  Sap  who  antes  up  for 
foreigners  while  the  Prealdent's  tax  cute 
and  defense  buildup  f  aU  under  the  budget- 
ary knife. 

The  world  has  serious  problems  that  re- 
quire n.S.  leadership,  but  the  U.S.  cannot 
lead  as  Icmg  as  it  acquiesces  to  demands  We 
must  strongly  resist  the  noti<»i  that  foreign 
debtors  have  our  banks  over  a  barrel  or  they 
wiU  take  advantage  of  the  situation  to  ex- 
tract ever  more  American  resources  through 
the  International  Monetary  FundL« 


HIGH  TECHNOLOGY  AND 
SMOKESTACK  INDUSTRIES 

•  "Ux.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  on 
Idarch  4.  I  conducted  a  field  hearing 
of  the  Senate  Budget  Coounittee  In 
Wilmington.  Del.  The  purpose  of  this 
hearing  was  to  review  the  multitude  of 
budget  problems  that  the  Senate  faces 
this  year. 

One  of  the  early  witnesses  at  this 
hearing  was  Mr.  E.  G.  Jefferson,  the 
chairman  of  the  board,  E.  I.  du  Pont 
de  Nemours  &  Co.  As  a  part  of  his  tes- 
timony. Mr.  Jefferson  raised  the  issue 
of  the  industrial  future  of  this  country 
and  the  health  of  its  smokestack  in- 
dustries. As  he  put  it: 

We  should  be  striving  for  leadership  in 
the  production  of  basic  materials  such  as 
steel,  chemicals.  automobUes  and  appli- 
ances. WhUe  the  services  sector  of  the  econ- 
omy is  growing,  it  cannot  survive  with  an 
eroding  industrial  base. 

During  that  Budget  Committee 
hearing,  Mr.  Jefferson  and  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  discuss  this  issue  which 
Is  of  such  great  importance  to  the 
future  economic  health  of  this  coun- 
try, and  the  world.  On  Sunday.  March 
20,  his  views  were  set  forth  in  an  arti- 
cle in  the  Washington  Post  entitled: 
"Du  Pont's  Jefferson  Doesn't  See 
High  Tech  Replacing  'Smokestack'  In- 
dustries of  Past,"  by  Martha  M.  Ham- 
ilton. In  this  article  Mr.  Jefferson  is 
quoted  as  saying: 

I  start  off  with  two  questions.  If  you  have 
service  industries  but  lack  a  healthy  agricul- 
tural or  industrial  economy,  who  are  they 
going  to  serve? 

Mr.  Jefferson's  answer  is  a  merger  of 
high  technology  with  the  basic  smoke- 
stack industries  that  have  in  the  past 
contributed  so  much  to  our  economy. 
His  comments  in  the  Post  contribute 
much  light  to  the  present  debate  on 
the  future  of  American  Industry.  I 
commend  it  to  my  colleagues  and  ask 
that  the  full  article  be  printed  in  the 

RXCORO. 

The  article  follows: 
Du  Pout's  JxrrxRSOR  Doish't  Sxe  High 

TXCB  RCPLACniG  'SmOKKSTAOC'  iNDOSTHnCS 

or  Past 

(By  Martha  M.  HamUton) 

In  the  public  debate  stoking  up  over  the 
course  of  America's  industrial  future,  the 
antagonists  represent  the  high-tech,  "Buck 
Rogers"  school  of  Industrial  planning  or 
those  who  want  to  cling  to  the  heavy 
"smokestack  industries"  of  the  past. 


E.  O.  Jefferson,  chairman  of  one  of  the 
larger  and  elder  industries  of  the  "smoke- 
stack" category— E.  I.  du  Pcmt  de  Nemours 
tt  Co.— and  a  relatively  new  entrant  into  the 
debate,  sees  a  better  path  between  the  two. 

In  a  series  of  recent  speeches  and  in  an 
interview  last  week.  Jefferaoa  made  clear 
that  he  believes  America's  core  industries 
can  become  high  tech  and  provide  the  basis 
for  new  Job  creation  in  services  or  in  emerg- 
ing industries. 

"I  start  off  with  two  questions.  If  you 
have  service  industries  but  latA  a  healthy 
agricultural  or  industrial  economy,  who  are 
they  going  to  serve?  It's  like  that  old  exmes- 
ston.  "They  earned  a  precarious  Uving  taking 
in  one  another's  laundry,' "  be  said,  using  a 
line  from  former  AFLr-CIO  president 
George  Meany. 

"Then  I  think  about  the  conoept  of  high 
technology,  and  I  ask  myself,  what  is  that? 
For  instance,  is  a  steel  plant  that  is  hlidbdy 
automated,  with  the  most  modem  instru- 
mentation, date  reduction,  controls,  use  of 
robots  for  product  harwiUTig,  u  that  high 
tech?  I  sust>ect  it  is." 

Sdence  and  engineering  propeUed  VS.  in- 
dustries in  the  years  they  were  growing  and 
exporting.  Jefferson  maintains  "It  was 
know-how,  the  better  mousetrap. 

"That  hasn't  gone  forever  at  aU.  In  many 
areas  it  stlU  exists,  and  the  potential  ability 
in  some  of  the  areas  where,  for  the  moment 
we  have  faUen  behind.  stlU  remains." 

Jefferson  said  he  believes  that  the  nation- 
al defense.  Job  considerations  and  the  need 
to  provide  a  basis  for  more  advanced  indus- 
tries aU  require  the  nurturing  of  Ixtslc  in- 
dustries in  the  United  Stetes.  "I  strongly  be- 
Ueve  we  have  a  national  stake  in  protecting 
them." 

The  worst  choice  for  the  nation,  he  said, 
would  be  to  remain  "Just  a  captive  of  recent 
history"  or  "to  give  up,"  when  It  is  entirely 
possible  "to  restore"  heavy  industries  to 
their  position  of  dominance. 

"What  I'm  saying  is  that  a  steel  plant  can 
be  as  high  tech  as  anything  there  is.  I  would 
go  a  step  further  and  say  it  should  be,  be- 
cause it's  only  [those]  Industries  that  have 
really  ensured  their  international  competi- 
tive position." 

Alwve  all,  he  said,  "we're  talking  about 
Jobs."  To  the  extent  that  the  movement  of 
people  away  from  the  core  industries  Is  a 
product  of  operating  those  Industries  more 
effidently,  "I  say  three  cheers.  Tlutt  is  ex- 
actly what  you  want  to  do.  That  says  you 
are  the  most  productive." 

In  that  situation,  moving  workers  into 
other  activities  "makes  aU  kinds  of  sense." 
said  Jefferson.  "But  to  discard  a  core  indus- 
try and  have  the  people  who  were  engaged 
in  that  industry  with  no  place  to  go  bothers 
me.  Maybe  something  wlU  come  along  and 
maybe  it  won't" 

The  analogy  that  Jefferson  uses  most  fre- 
quently is  American  agriculture  when  the 
country  was  becoming  Industrialized.  Agri- 
culture was  not  abandoned  but  became 
more  productive  and  less  labor  intensive. 
The  workers  leaving  farming  were  made 
available  tor  industrial  Jobs. 

During  the  three  decades  when  the  tech- 
nological revolution  was  shrinking  the  ranks 
of  agricultural  workers,  nonfarm  Jobs  In- 
creased by  77  percent  absortting  much  of 
the  displaced  woi±  force. 

He  says  that  the  way  to  bring  people  from 
the  present  core  Industries  into  service  ac- 
tivities or  to  new  types  of  industries  is  not 
to  shut  them  down,  but  to  increase  the  pro- 
ductivity in  those  Industries  throu^  re- 
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aeareh.  aigbMotag  waA  InTMtment  In  mod- 
emlMtton. 

"PaoptB  ny,  wbat  ue  you  loliic  to  do 
■tout  an  Induatry  tbat  ii  ilekr  JeffoMn 
■aid.  "I  think  the  Aianrer  to  that  is  we  have 
to  iMMt  to  that  Just  aa  we've  reacted  to 
protttems  In  acrtculture  over  the  yean. 
We've  been  unwOllng  to  aay.  wdl.  if  acricul- 
ture'i  atek.  let  it  go  to  the  waU  and  we'U  buy 
our  food  from  aomeplaoe  elae." 

Then  are  industries  ao  basic  to  the  na- 
tion's economic  health.  Indudinc  steel  and 
other  heavy  metal  manufacturing,  heavy 
chemicals  and  energy,  he  said,  that  "if  you 
have  a  piece  of  this  that's  ailing.  I  think  you 
have  to  be  i»epared  to  take  extraordinary 
steps  to  ensure  its  restoration."  Du  Pont  is 
in  two  of  those  businesses,  as  a  manufactur- 
er of  bulk  chemicals  and  the  operator  of 
Conoco. 

Jefferson  uses  Du  Pont  ss  an  example  of 
the  ability  to  fuse  basic  industrial  manufac- 
turing and  high  technology. 

"We've  been  making  nylon  since  the 
World's  Fair  back  before  World  War  n."  he 
said.  "The  product  has  developed,  has  been 
improved  in  many  ways  over  the  years,  but 
it  is  a  long  established  business  of  ours.  It 
has  been  for  well  over  40  years. 

"The  facilities  to  make  it  have  been 
through  many,  many  modernizations  since 
we  first  started  to  make  it.  and.  Just  the  be- 
ginning of  this  year,  we  started  up  a  new 
plant  in  Victoria.  Texas,  to  make  one  of  the 
main  ingredients  of  nylon,"  he  said. 

The  plant  is  run  by  modem  electronic 
controls  with  computer  data  reduction  and 
involves  modem  materials  handling  by 
robots.  Although  nylon  fibers  are  maybe  40 
to  45  years  old.  the  plante  that  are  making 
the  ingredients  and  are  making  the  fiber  are 
high  tech. 

With  modernization.  Du  Pont's  fiber  pro- 
duction is  "about  double  what  it  was  10 
years  ago.  and  we  have  only  5  percent  more 
people,"  he  said.  "That's  the  kind  of  mod- 
ernization I'm  talking  about." 

The  future  of  the  V&.  petrochemical  in- 
dustry lies  in  high  technology  specialty 
products,  according  to  most  analysts. 

Kevlar,  which  is  used  for  bullet-proof 
vests,  helmets,  ropes  for  securing  offshore 
platforms  and  tire  reinforcement,  is  one  of 
the  company's  newest  specialty  products. 
"It's  a  high  technology  specialty  fiber  in 
one  sense,  but  in  another  sense,  we've  put  in 
a  large  plant  to  make  it."  Jefferson  said.  He 
expects  a  multitude  of  uses  to  be  discovered 
for  the  product. 

Although  Jefferson  balks  at  protection- 
ism, he  said  he  favors  a  tougher  negotiating 
stance  on  the  question  of  nontariff  barriers 
because  "the  rules  of  the  road  should  be 
fair."  He  favors  a  government  policy  of  en- 
couraging investment  overseas,  which  he 
said  can  help  build  demand  for  VS.  manu- 
factured products. 

Atout  a  third  of  Du  Pont's  business  (with 
the  exception  of  its  Conoco  operations)  is 
conducted  overseas,  he  said.  About  half  of 
that  is  exports  from  the  United  States. 
"The  positive  balance  of  trade  for  the  chem- 
ical industry  for  the  past  half-dozen  years 
has  been  greater  than  $10  billion  a  year,  and 
that  is  one  favorable— very,  very  favorable- 
balance  of  trade." 

Jefferson  linked  that  to  researeh.  "Of  all 
the  basic  research  done  by  industries,  the 
chemical  Industry  has  been  doing  about  35 
percent  of  it,"  he  said. 

Jefferson  said  the  more  proper  role  for 
the  government  is  to  encourage  research 
and  development,  including  greater  coopera- 
tion between  the  nation's  universities  and 


buslneaa,  to  enoourace  International  trade, 
to  provide  predictability  in  the  areas  of  tax- 
ation, regulation  and  interest  rates,  to  coop- 
erate with  business  in  providing  Job  training 
and  to  boost  modernisation  by  encouraging 
capital  expenditures. 

Improving  the  nation's  position  in  inter- 
national trade  will  take  time,  "Just  as  it  took 
some  time  to  go  the  other  direction."  he 
said. 

"I  don't  see  the  likelihood  of  a  world  in 
which  the  only  emplojrment  here  is  in  the 
very  latest  thing  that  has  come  out  of  the 
laboratory,  and  if  it's  been  around  very 
long,  it's  fugitive  and  goes  somewhere  else," 
he  said.  "That  doesn't  make  much  sense  to 
me,  and  it's  certainly  not  a  very  secure 
world."* 


THE  SECRET  OP  JAPANS 
SUCCESS 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  the  greatest  challenges  of  the 
Information  age  is  keeping  one's  per- 
spective. In  all  the  tiuniilt  and  criti- 
cism surrounding  the  recession,  it  is 
easy  to  lose  sight  of  reality. 

A  recent  article  by  the  U.S.  Chamber 
of  Commerce  puts  our  present  eco- 
nomic situation  in  perspective.  The 
United  States  is  still  the  world's  pro- 
ductive giant— by  a  large  margin.  Our 
overall  productivity  is  50-percent 
higher  than  Japan's. 

The  concern  is  that  Japan's  produc- 
tivity, while  substantially  below  the 
United  States  at  present,  is  gaining  at 
a  faster  rate.  The  article  points  out 
that  a  Itey  difference  between  the  two 
nations  is  tax  policy.  Japan  has  been 
g]iM»hing  tax  rates  and  realizing  eco- 
nomic growth  and  increased  revenues 
as  a  result,  while  the  U.S.  Government 
has  been  pursuing  an  opposite  policy. 

When  we  view  the  economic  picture 
in  perspective,  we  see  a  strong  valida- 
tion of  the  Reagan  administration's 
objectives  of  reducing  taxes  to  stimu- 
late growth  and  productivity.  As  we 
approach  the  awesome  problems  of 
this  year's  budget,  it  is  important  to 
realize  that  tax  levels  in  the  United 
States  have  become  so  burdensome 
that  new  taxes  are  counterproductive. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  read  the 
article  carefully.  I  aslc  that  it  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
Trx  Sbcrxt  or  Japan's  Soccbss:  Low  Taxxs 

Washhictoii.- Did  you  know  that  there  Is 
a  country  whose  productivity  is  50  percent 
higher  than  Japan's?  That's  right.  While  we 
have  all  read  and  heard  about  the  phenome- 
nal productivity  of  the  Japanese  economy, 
one  nation  exceeds  Japan  Inc.  by  one-half. 

Well,  come,  come  you  say.  Speak  up. 
Where  is  this  economic  giant?  Is  it  one  of 
those  OPEC  countries  awash  in  oil?  One  of 
those  tiny  coimtries  you  need  a  magnlfsrlng 
glass  to  find  on  the  map? 

No,  Uie  most  productive  economy  in  the 
world  is  also  the  largest.  It  Is  the  United 
States  of  America.  Despite  our  troubles,  we 
lead  Japan  and  all  other  countries  in  output 
per  worker— productivity.  American  agricul- 
ture is  three  times  as  productive  as  Japan's. 
Our  construction  industry  is  twice  as  pro- 


ductive. Basic  manufacturing  is  35  peromt 
more  productive. 

Wen.  then,  why  all  this  fuss?  Why  Is  ev- 
eryone talking  so  much  about  Japan?  Is  all 
this  talk  about  the  Japanese  eeonamlc  mira- 
cle Just  a  myth? 

No,  the  strength  of  Japan's  eomomy  Is 
real  enough.  While  our  productivity  is 
higher  today,  Japan's  productivity  Is  grow- 
ing much  more  rapidly  than  America's. 
During  the  decade  of  the  70s,  Japan's  pro- 
ductivity grew  at  7.4  percent  each  year, 
America's  at  only  2.6  percent  At  this  rate 
Japan  will  overtake  us  by  the  end  of  the 
century. 

What  then  Is  the  secret  of  Japan's  rapid 
growth  in  productivity  and  GNP7  Quite 
simply  it  is  low  federal  spending,  reduced 
marginal  tax  rates  and  a  government  which 
understands  that  economic  growth  comes 
from  a  strong  and  vigorous  private  sector, 
not  from  big  government. 

Sound  familiar?  It  should.  In  America  we 
call  this  policy  Reaganomics.  And  while  Up 
O'Neill  and  Ted  Kennedy  are  still  arguing 
against  lowering  the  tax  burden,  and  have 
proixMsed  a  budget  which  would  dramatical- 
ly Increase  taxes,  the  Japanese  have  been 
demonstrating  the  truth  of  supply-side  eco- 
nomics for  over  a  generation. 

Between  1950  and  1974.  the  Japanese  gov- 
ernment cut  tax  rates  by  roughly  11  percent 
every  year.  And  what  happened?  Their 
economy  grew  from  a  gross  national  product 
of  $16  bUUon  to  over  $300  billion!  And  as  tax 
rates  were  falling,  the  total  revenue  collec- 
tion rose  to  over  $63  billionl  While  the  liber- 
al politicians  ridicule  supply-side  economics 
here  in  America,  the  Japanese  are  laughing 
too,  all  the  way  to  the  bank. 

Another  factor  in  Japan's  rapid  growth  is 
their  high  level  of  savings.  The  Japanese 
save  over  22  percent  of  their  disposable 
income;  Americans  save  only  6  percent. 
Should  we  be  surprised  that  they  are  able  to 
invest  billions  in  researeh  and  development 
and  the  latest  technologies? 

There  is  no  magic  here.  Congress  taxes 
savings  and  Investment  heavUy  and  there- 
fore Americans  save  and  invest  less  and  less. 
In  Japan  there  is  no  capital  gains  tax  and 
virtually  no  tax  on  personal  savings. 

The  Japanese  are  also  frugal  in  their  gov- 
ernment spending.  While  our  federal  gov- 
ernment is  spending  over  25  percent  of  GNP 
this  year,  the  Japanese  government  spends 
below  20  percent.  With  less  money  spent  by 
the  government  there  is  more  left  for  the 
people. 

We  have  the  largest  and  most  productive 
economy  in  the  world.  And  we  intend  to 
keep  it  that  way. 

Following  World  War  n,  the  Japanese 
borrowed  a  great  number  of  ideas  from  us: 
the  technology  for  transistor  radios,  com- 
puters and  robots.  It  only  seems  fair  that  we 
learn  from  our  Oriental  friends  that  lower 
tax  rates,  limited  government  spending  and 
less  red  tape  is  the  prescription  for  econom- 
ic growth  and  Job  creation.  Besides— if  we 
remember  the  history  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution—it was  our  idea  in  the  first  place.* 


VIETNAM  VETERANS  MEMORIAL 
COMMEMORATIVE  STAMP 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  S.  62. 
the  Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial 
Stamp  Act  of  1962,  which  I  Introduced 
and  which  nearly  half  of  the  Senate 
has  cospotuored.  In  effect  became  law 
yesterday  when  U.S.  Postmaster  Oen- 


er»l  William  P.  Bolger  announced  that 
the  X3&  Poital  Service  will  next  year 
tMue  a  gtamp  commemormtlng  the 
Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial  In  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  I  want  to  onnmend  the 
Postmaster  General  for  following 
through  on  an  earlier  commitment  to 
me  to  make  sure  that  the  proposal  for 
a  Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial  com- 
memorative stamp  would  receive  very 
serious  consideration. 

Dedicated  Just  last  November  13.  the 
Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial  has 
struck  a  responsive  chord  in  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Americans  who 
have  come  to  see  it,  to  contemplate  it, 
to  touch  it  and  to  be  touched  by  it. 

There  is  something  in  the  memorial 
and  the  way  in  which  America  has  re- 
acted to  it  that  brings  to  mind  the 
lesson  of  Ecdesiastes  that: 

To  every  thing  there  is  a  season.  ...  A 
time  to  rend.  And  a  time  to  sew;  a  time  to 
keep  silence,  and  a  time  to  speaic;  A  time  to 
love,  and  a  time  to  hate;  a  time  of  war,  and  a 
time  of  peace. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  experi- 
ence during  and  after  Vietnam  seems 
to  embody  the  meaning  of  this  passage 
from  the  Old  Testament.  For  Ameri- 
cans, it  is  now  a  tLme  for  peace,  and 
time  to  talk— to  talk  about  what  the 
Vietnam  war  did  to  us,  what  It  did  to 
those  who  served  there,  who  were 
wounded  there  and  who  died  there. 

The  Vietnam  Veterans'  Memorial, 
with  the  names  of  those  who  died  in 
the  war  engraved  on  its  walls,  will 
serve  to  continue  the  process  of  mend- 
ing the  divisions  in  our  society 
brought  on  by  the  war,  to  reconcile 
ourselves  to  the  reality  of  the  war  as  a 
I>art  of  our  history,  and  to  remember 
the  enduring  contribution  of  the  men 
and  women  who  served  in  Vietnam. 

Postmaster  General  Bolger  said  in 
announcing  the  decision  to  issue  the 
commemorative  that: 

This  stamp  will  deliver  the  message 
throughout  the  United  States  and  all  over 
the  world  that  our  Vietnam  Veterans 
occupy  a  rightful  place  of  honor  in  the 
ranks  of  those  who  have  served  in  the  de- 
fense of  our  country. 

So,  it  is  fitting  that  the  memorial  to 
be  commemorated  is  situated  in  view 
of  the  Washington  Monument  and  the 
Lincoln  Memorial.  One  is  a  tribute  to 
the  man  who  led  us  through  the  war 
which  made  us  Independent;  another 
is  a  tribute  to  the  man  who  led  our 
union  through  a  war  which  did  indeed 
tear  apart  America. 

We  have  Ijecome  a  great  and  good 
Nation  in  part  because  of  our  ability 
to  understand  and  build  upon  these 
two  experiences.  We  will  do  the  same 
with  the  history  and  the  experience 
represented  by  the  Vietnam  Veterans' 
MemoriaL 

Yesterday's  announcement  by  the 
Postmaster  General  is  a  step  in  the 
process  of  building  and  imderstand- 
ing« 


FIPTT  TEARS  OF  FINE 
JOURNALISM 

•  Mr.  MOTNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like,  if  I  mlglnt.  to  take  a 
moment  of  the  Senate's  time  to  mai^ 
an  auspicious  milestone  for  a  distin- 
guished Journalist— indeed,  an  impor- 
tant moment  for  American  Journalism. 
Last  Friday  marked  the  50th  year  that 
J.  Leonard  Gorman,  now  editor  emeri- 
tus of  the  Syracuse  Post-Standard,  has 
been  with  the  newpaper. 

His  has  indeed  been  a  lifetime  of 
dedication  to  quality  in  the  pursuit  of 
news.  Beginning  his  career  with  the 
Post-Standard  on  April  1,  1933— in  the 
midst  of  the  Great  Depression— Len 
worked  his  way  up  in  the  newspaper's 
management  and  eventually  attained 
the  executive  editorship.  Today,  the 
Post-Standard  continues  to  benefit 
from  his  wisdom  and  his  considerable 
experience. 

It  is  true  that  Len  has  from  time  to 
time  hinted  that  he  is  considering  re- 
tirement. It  has  been  the  Post-Stand- 
ard's good  fortune  that  he  has  chosen 
not  to  do  so.  I  hope  he  never  does.  The 
print  media  needs  his  counsel— as  we 
all  do. 

Mr.  President.  Len  Gorman's  fellow 
editors  at  the  Post-Standard  last  week 
published  an  eloquent  tribute  com- 
memorating his  50th  anniversary  with 
the  newspaper.  I  very  much  wish  to 
join  them  in  congratulating  Len  on  his 
achievements  with  the  newspaper,  and 
I  ask  that  the  editorial  from  the  Post- 
Standard  of  April  1,  1983.  be  printed 
in  the  Rbcord. 

The  material  follows: 

[From  the  Post-Standard,  Syracuse,  Apr.  1, 
1983] 

Happt  50th.  I^H 

J.  Leonard  Gorman,  editor  emeritus  of 
The  Post-Standard,  marks  his  50th  year 
with  the  newspaper  today. 

Len  began  his  career  with  The  Post- 
Standard  on  April  1,  1908.  after  a  brief  stint 
as  a  reporter  with  the  old  Herald  and  a  fling 
at  public  relations. 

He  rose  through  the  ranks  from  copy 
editor  to  city  editor  to  managing  editor  to 
editor  and  to  executive  editor.  He  became 
editor  emeritus  in  1981. 

Although  Len  has  hinted  off  and  on  over 
the  years  that  be  might  retire,  he  never  has 
been  able  to  seriously  consider  severing  his 
ties  with  the  paper.  He  is  at  his  desk  dally. 
offering  tulvice  and  counsel  and  making  con- 
tributions to  the  editorial  page,  a  practice 
he  expects  to  continue  for  years  to  come. 

Len  has  had  a  variety  of  loves  in  his  life, 
his  family,  this  newspaper,  this  community, 
to  name  a  few,  and  Syracuse  University.  He 
graduated  from  SU  in  1929  and  has  never 
lost  his  regard  for  the  institution  and  its 
people. 

Over  the  years  he  has  been  active  with 
several  state  and  national  professional 
groups.  He  continues  to  be  active  locally  in 
community  affairs,  the  library  and  the 
State  Fair,  among  others,  and  is  with  his 
fellow  Rotarians  at  lunch  every  Friday. 

The  staff  adds  the  congratulations  to  Len 
Gorman  for  the  guidance  and  direction  he 
has  given  during  his  50  years  among  us. 


with  the  luve  that  he  will  continue  to  make 
his  presence  felt  for  many  yean  ahead.* 


A  SPACE  WEAPONS  RACE  IS  NOT 
IN  AMERICA'S  INTEREST 

•  Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  2 
weeks  ago  President  Reagan  delivered 
an  important  address  on  U.S.  defense 
requirements.  I  agree  with  the  Presi- 
dent that  the  United  States  has  fallen 
behind  in  some  areas  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  military  forces.  The  prob- 
lem we  face  is  as  much  a  problem  of 
stistainabillty- that  is,  the  provision  of 
spare  parts,  sufficient  ammunition, 
pilot  training,  and  such— as  it  is  an 
issue  of  strategic  forces  modernization. 

I  commend  the  President  for  ke^v 
ing  the  UJ3.  laser  program  option 
open.  Concerning  the  ground  and 
space  deployment  alternatives,  in  the 
view  of  many  specialists  these  weapons 
will  be  space  based.  There  may  be  too 
many  problems  to  overcome  in  operat- 
ing a  laser  through  Earth's  atmos- 
phere. Laser  energy  is  dispersed  and 
laser  beams  bend  under  atmospheric 
conditions.  Moreover,  if  we  are  to  pro- 
vide our  allies  with  the  protection  of  a 
laser-ballistic  missile  defense  (BMD) 
system,  space  basing  seems  the  better 
approach. 

Let  me  note  the  more  obvious  prob- 
lems with  a  space-based  BMD  system. 
At  the  top  of  the  list  are  the  budget- 
ary and  strategic  implications  of  such 
a  weapons  program.  In  testimony 
before  the  Arms  Control  Subcommit- 
tee that  I  chair.  Richard  DeLauer. 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Re- 
search and  Engineering,  stated  that 
one  'BJ£D  concept,  which  would 
employ  conventionally  armed  missile 
interceptors  and  would  be  based  large- 
ly upon  current  technology,  has  been 
"grossly  underestimated"  by  its  propo- 
nents, both  in  development  and  de- 
ployment time  and  in  cost  projections. 
To  this  assessment,  Robert  Cooper,  Di- 
rector of  the  Defense  Advanced  Re- 
search Projects  Agency,  added  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

I  think  there  could  be  one  other  reason 
added  to  Dr.  DeLauer's  other  two  reasons 
why  it  is  unlikely  that  anyone  could  do  that 
in  the  near  term.  The  enormous  complexity 
of  such  a  system  Is  unmanageable  today,  in 
our  Judgment,  and  we  need  basic  .  .  .  brcaak- 
throughs  in  the  ability  to  manage  large 
complex  systems  before  any  such  system 
might  be  feasible  in  the  future. 

This  concept  is  the  High  Frontier. 
While  proponents  claim  it  could  be 
built  for  $40  billion,  others  believe 
that  a  more  realistic  assessment  would 
place  the  cost  at  between  $200  and 
$300  billion.  This  is  for  a  conventional- 
ly armed  BMD.  Once  we  consider  tech- 
nologies that  are  yet  to  be  perfected. 
such  as  lasers,  the  costs  could  rise  dra- 
matically. 

Costs  would  have  to  come  from 
somewhere  and.  as  I  see  it,  the  pro- 
posed laser  BMD  would  lead  to  both 
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•n  IncrMaed  tax  burden  and  reduced 
spending  In  other  mlUtary  arcM.  We 
would  not  be  In  a  position  to  modem- 
iae  and  ocnTcet  ^Tinting  deficiencies  In 
our  current  ecmventlonal  and  strategic 
forces.  We  are.  therefore,  likely  to  be 
tpfTMrHng  more  and  be  doing  more  mili- 
tarily, but  we  are  also  likely  to  be 
^jo^ng  mmny  things  badly  rather  than  a 
few  tilings  welL 

Strategically,  there  would  be  little  to 
gain  trcnn  such  a  q>ace-based  BMD 
system.  As  the  President  rightly 
noted,  should  we  end  up  adding  lasers 
to  the  UJS.  weapons  posture  it  could 
be  "viewed  as  fostering  an  aggressive 
policy."  I  might  add.  this  policy  could 
be  MgWy  dfwtrftMihriTig  one  possible 
course  of  action  would  require  that  we 
combine  the  strategy  of  building  a 
BMD  system  together  with  negotiat- 
ing very  significant  arms  reductions  in 
strategic  forces.  There  is  irony  in  this 
situation.  If  we  can  reduce  our  strate- 
gic forces  to  a  point  where  a  BBCD 
syston  would  no  longer  appear  "ag- 
gressive," then  we  would  also  greatly 
reduce  the  need  for  a  laser  BMD  net- 
woik. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  note  that  the 
actual  deployment  of  a  space-based 
ballistic  missile  defense  is  expressly 
prohibited  under  Article  IV  of  the 
1972  ABM  Treaty.  This  prohibition  ex- 
tends to  development,  testing  and  de- 
ployment of  such  a  system.  The  ABM 
Treaty  is  perhaps  the  single  most  im- 
portant achievement  in  arms  control 
to  date.  It  has  prevented  a  costly  arms 
race  in  defense  systems,  and  it  has 
saved  taxpayers  a  great  deal  of  money. 
It  was  only  a  few  months  ago  that  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
reaffirmed  their  commitment  to  this 
accord  in  Geneva.  Nothing  that  I  have 
seen  to  date  would  seem  to  warrant 
abandoning  this  cost-saving  and  stra- 
tegically stabilizing  agreement. 

As  chairman  of  the  Arms  Control 
Subcommittee,  in  February  I  sched- 
uled a  hearing  on  "Controlling  Space 
Weapons."  for  April  14.  Given  the  new 
develogments  presented  by  the  Presi- 
dent's statement,  this  hearing  seems 
more  important  than  ever.  As  Sena- 
tors Imow,  for  over  2  years  now  I  have 
urged  that  the  Unitfd  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  return  to  the  negotiating 
table  to  ban  antisatellite  weapons  as  a 
first  step  toward  banning  all  weapons 
in  space.  If  an  arms  race  is  to  be  avoid- 
ed, we  must  bei^  to  negotiate  soon, 
since  the  Soviets  presently  possess  and 
the  United  States  will  soon  test  and 
desAoy  an  antisatellite  weapon. 

As  I  have  frequently  noted,  the  best 
Mm*  to  stop  an  arms  race  is  before  it 
begins.  As  is  evident  from  this  most 
recent  development  on  BMD,  it  will 
become  incrwwlngly  difficult  to  re- 
verse the  momentimi  of  a  space  arms 
competition  once  it  gets  under  way. 
We  should  add  to  this  the  verification 
problons  that  will  emerge  that  could 
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make  space  arms  control  difficult,  if 
not  impossible. 

It  should  be  noted  that  space  sys- 
tems are  highly  vulnerable  to  attack 
and.  though  we  can  develop  counter- 
measures  to  protect  our  satellities.  it 
can  be  stated  with  some  degree  of  cer- 
tainty that  the  Soviets  will  be  working 
to  defeat  each  package  of  counter- 
measures  with  a  program  of  courater- 
countermeasures.  There  is  nothing  to 
be  gained  from  a  space  arms  race,  but 
ever-increasing  costs  and  ever-increas- 
ing instability. 

We  should  not  assume  that  by 
adopting  laser  technology  we  wlU  steal 
a  march  on  the  Soviets.  Moscow  is  said 
to  be  5  or  more  years  ahead  of  the 
United  States  in  the  development  of 
dlrected-energy  weapons.  The  Soviets 
currently  spend  three  to  five  times  as 
much  on  military  space  activities.  It  is 
in  our  interest  to  avoid  an  arms  race  in 
space  with  Moscow  rather  than  seek  to 
Join  them  in  such  a  competition.  Mr. 
President,  in  a  series  of  three  op-ed  ar- 
ticles that  I  wrote  for  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  and  for  the  New  York  Times.  I 
attempted  to  provide  an  assessment  of 
the  liabilities  of  pursuing  a  space  arms 
race  rather  than  arms  control.  I  ask 
that  they  be  printed  in  the  Rkoro  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 

I  would  also  urge  Senators  to  consid- 
er Senate  Resolution  43  which  I  have 
offered  with  eight  cosponsors.  Sena- 
tors Pkrct,  Pell.  Mathias,  Bosch- 
WITZ.  Mtjbkowski,  Chahstoh,  Prox- 
MiRX,  and  Braolet.  This  resolution 
calls  on  the  President  to  immediately 
prepare  a  proposal  and  Invite  the 
Soviet  Union  to  negotiate  a  verifiable 
ban  on  antisatellite  weapons  as  a  first 
step  toward  prohibiting  all  space-based 
and  space-directed  weaponry.  I  ask 
that  it  also  be  printed  in  the  Recobo. 
Mr.  President,  given  the  risks  and 
costs  of  a  space  arms  race,  we  must 
give  arms  control  a  serious  try.  Before 
we  embark  on  this  deadly  competition, 
the  American  people  must  be  con- 
vinced that  we  are  engaged  in  this  race 
because  of  Soviet  insincerity,  rather 
than  for  lack  of  serious  negotiating  ef- 
forts on  our  part.  Americans  have  the 
right  to  demand  this  for  they  will  pay 
the  cost  of  space  weapons  and  they 
wiU  suffer  the  consequences  that 
could  follow  from  a  deterioration  of 
global  security. 

The  material  follows: 
[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Sept. 

IS,  1982] 
Stop  a  Race  vb  Spaci  Abms— Bifori  It  Obis 
Orr  THx  Ohottnd 
(By  liSrry  Pressler) 
Last  year  I  offered  a  Senate  resolution 
urging  the  resumption  of  arms  control  talks 
on    antisatellite    (A8AT)    weapons.    Since 
then,    there    has    been    little    movement 
toward  the  negotiating  table  and  a  great 
deal  of  activity  indicating  that  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  on  the 
verge  of  a  military  space  race.  This  is  a  trou- 
bling development,  one  that  requires  great- 


er attention  to  arms  oontrol  than  has  so  far 
been  the  case. 

The  US-Soviet  competition  is  no  longer 
Just  in  ao^alled  killer  aitellltea.  thou^ 
their  development  ooottnues  apace.  A 
myriad  of  exotic  and  deadly  concepts  are 
rapidly  moving  from  the  drawing  board  to 
the  test  range.  The  picture  of  outer  space 
toward  the  year  3000  is  of  aateUltea  attack- 
ing satellites,  and  beams  from  apace  neutral- 
izing missiles  on  the  ground. 

In  the  contest  for  this  high  ground,  the 
US  has  recently  made  a  number  of  dramatic 
decisions.  The  Air  Force's  Space  Division 
has  been  rechristened  as  a  separate  Space 
Command.  Next  fiscal  year  the  military 
space  budget  climbs  from  its  current  level  of 
$2.9  billion  to  $4  billion.  As  a  consequence, 
defense  programs  In  vace  will  for  the  first 
time  hold  a  higher  budgetary  priority  than 
its  peaceful  exploration. 

As  for  exotics,  the  Pentagon  spends  $300 
million  a  year  on  laser  weapons  and  one  has 
been  test-fired  from  an  aircraft.  Press  re- 
ports Indicate  that  the  US  soon  will  be  test- 
ing an  F-15-launched  ASAT  which  some  an- 
alysts claim  has  the  potential  to  sweep  the 
skies  of  100  to  200  Soviet  satellites  in  a  day. 
This  system  will  be  operational  in  the 
second  half  of  this  decade. 

The  Soviets  have  not  been  innocent  by- 
standers in  all  this.  Since  the  early  1970s, 
they  have  possessed  an  operational  space 
weapon  which  Joins  the  SS-9  missile  to  an 
ASAT  Interceptor.  The  Soviets  have  worked 
intensively  to  perfect  this  weapon.  On  June 
19  a  test  of  this  ASAT  was  one  element  in  a 
coordinated  series  of  weapons  launches,  in- 
volving land-  and  sea-based  strategic  mis- 
siles, a  MIRVed  SS-20  theater  weapon,  and 
experiments  involving  ballistic  missile  de- 
fenses. To  some  observers,  this  test  se- 
quence suggests  that  the  Soviets  view  offen- 
sive space  weapons  as  part  of  a  scenario  for 
waging  nuclear  war.  Additionally,  Moscow 
has  an  active  beam-weapon  development 
program  that  is  said  to  be  five  years  ahead 
of  our  own. 

It  was  in  response  to  the  Soviet  ASAT  de- 
ployment that  the  US  decided  in  1978  to  de- 
velop a  counter.  The  result  was  the  F-18/ 
ASAT  combination.  At  the  time,  the  re- 
sponse was  designed,  in  part,  as  a  bargaining 
chip  that  would  draw  the  Soviets  to  the  ne- 
gotiating table.  Between  1978  and  1979 
three  roimds  of  talks  were  held.  Plans  for  a 
fourth  fell  victim  to  the  invasion  of  Afghan- 
istan. Agreement  also  fell  victim  to  Soviet 
intransigence.  The  Soviets  had  two  objec- 
tives in  the  talks:  to  scuttle  the  US  shuttle 
while  leaving  their  ASAT  alone. 

Washington's  interest  in  space  talks  was 
cooled  by  the  Soviet  attitude,  but  the  suc- 
cess of  American  space  efforts  has  put  space 
arms  control  into  deep  freeze.  It  is  becoming 
increasingly  evident  that  the  US  ASAT  rep- 
resents a  technological  leap  ahead  of  the 
crude  and  inflexible  Soviet  system.  Planners 
now  see  the  program  as  a  way  of  cutting  the 
Kremlin  off  at  the  pass  in  space. 

Such  a  space  policy  is  shortsighted.  Space 
technology  knows  no  bounds— any  American 
advantage  may  prove  momentary.  The  coat 
of  a  space  race  will  be  enormous.  Judging 
from  the  billions  already  committed  before 
It  gets  off  the  ground. 

The  US  is  far  more  dependent  up<»  satel- 
lites; we.  more  than  the  Soviets,  require  sta- 
bility in  space.  For  the  same  reason,  the 
costs  and  risks  of  such  a  contest  would  be 
higher  for  us.  It  could  also  detract  from  our 
ability  to  meet  the  requirements  of  tradi- 
tional defense  activities  on  earth. 
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Today  we  rely  beavUy  on  MtelHtea  for 
oammerelal  »»»h  military  <'fttninimifatl«*"» 
By  tiaoktaig  mlUtary  developmenta.  military 
Mtellltiea  have  made  oegottattons  poaOrie; 
without  Mtellltei,  treaty  verification  would 
be  a  serious  problem.  aatelHtea  are  vital  for 
guarding  agalnBt  strategle  attack  In  time  of 
peace  and  for  the  mmmand.  oontnd.  and 
targeting  of  US  "««—"—  in  time  of  war.  A 
spaoe  race  wOl  Increase  the  oast  of  conduct- 
ing these  important  activities.  For  instance, 
hardening  satellites  and  adding  antijam- 
ming equipment  to  deal  with  spaoe  threats 
will  make  it  more  expensive  to  buQd  and  to 
launch  satellites. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  the  deployment  of 
space  weapons  if  such  action  is  neoeHary. 
But  for  me,  necessity  Is  a  product  of  a  lack 
of  altematlveB  rather  than  of  technological 
opportunity  or  of  temp<nary  advantage.  In 
the  absence  of  a  serious  arms  control  effort, 
I  remain  unoonvlnoed  that  a  military  com- 
petition is  unavoidable. 

Today's  aituatl<m  is  very  different  from 
that  which  predominated  during  the  last  set 
of  negotiations.  The  US  ASAT  and  related 
military  space  activities  have  the  Soviets 
worried.  Some  analysts  claim  that  Moscow 
may  wish  it  halt  the  competition  which 
they  started  now  that  they  realise  they  are 
not  In  a  position  to  dnmlnat<>.  Clearly,  issues 
such  as  verification  may  daunt  even  the  best 
of  intentions,  but  ■mu'wing  these  issues  as 
well  as  Judging  the  Soviet  attitude  toward 
arms  control  requires  a  return  to  the  negoti- 
attng  table. 

[Ftom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Jan.  6, 1983] 

Avommo  a  Caimjirc  SPACX-WBAPom  Race 

(By  Larry  Pressler) 

In  1989.  at  the  time  that  the  United 
States  entered  the  strategic  arms  limitation 
talks  (SALT),  the  Air  Force  was  about  to 
flight-test  a  dramatically  new  weapons  tech- 
nology. This  new  concept,  multiple  inde- 
pendently targeted  reentry  vehicles 
(MIRV).  represented  a  breakthrough  in 
that  each  ballistic  missile  would  have  the 
capability  to  attack  several  targets.  Con- 
cerned senators  asked  that  MIRVs  be  placed 
on  the  SALT  agenda  and  that  flight  tests  be 
canceled  in  the  interim.  The  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration rejected  ttUs  advice  in  the  beUef 
that  tORVs  would  provide  us  with  a  signifi- 
cant military  advantage  that  the  Soviets 
would  be  hard  pressed  to  match. 

But  the  Soviets  deployed  MIRVs  much 
sooner  than  expected,  and  now  they  are  a 
principal  cause  of  American  strategic  vul- 
nerability. 

Today,  America  is  at  a  comparable  Junc- 
ttue  with  regard  to  the  development  of 
space  weapons,  and  the  quest  for  short-term 
advantage  may  lead  to  similar  long-term  re- 
sults. Unless  there  is  a  serious  negotiating 
effort,  anti-satellite  (ASAT)  weapons  could 
prove  to  be  the  MIRVs  of  the  1980s. 

In  the  early  19708,  the  Soviets  deployed 
an  anti-satellite  we^wn  that  they  have 
maintained  and  continued  to  test.  Though 
this  weapon  has  limited  ability  to  attack 
large  numbers  of  U.S.  satellites,  the  absence 
of  an  American  equivalent  does  make  for  a 
strategic  Imbalance.  In  the  most  recent  test 
of  this  system  in  June,  the  ASAT  was  fired 
tn  coordination  with  launches  of  land-baaed 
and  sea-based  strategic  weapons,  a  MIRVed 
88-M  theater  mlasOe  and  anti-balllstlc  mls- 
sQe  defenses.  This  demonstration  led  some 
analysts  to  conclude  that  the  Kremlin  views 
ASATi  as  an  Important  element  for  waging 
nuclear  war. 

Should  current  trends  in  Soviet  research 
continue,  the  threat  to  UjS.  space  Interests 


wm  not  eome  from  ASATi  alone.  Moscow 
has  an  active  laser-  and  partlde-beam  weap- 
ons-development effort  that  can  be  de- 
ployed in  or  directed  at  vwce.  Though  this 
program  may  not  be  completed  for  more 
than  a  decade,  the  Sovtets  are  said  to  be  at 
least  five  yean  ahead  of  us  In  the  develop- 
ment of  these  death  rays.  Takm  as  a  whole, 
the  Soviets  now  spend  ttiree  to  five  times  as 
much  as  we  do  on  "'"***'^«*"r  vwoe. 

The  United  States  must  take  defensive 
measures  against  these  developments.  To 
begin  with,  we  can  reduce  risks  by  stocking 
baiAup  systems  that  could  be  launched  If 
our  satellites  are  threatened.  The  space 
shuttie  could  help  put  replacement  satel- 
lites rapidly  into  position. 

Then,  too,  defense  analysts  may  have 
wrongly  weighed  the  current  vulnerabilities 
of  our  q)aoe  network  by  understating  the 
weakness  of  our  land-based  satellite^ontrol 
facilities.  Oiven  the  small  number  of  such 
locations  in  relation  to  the  large  number  of 
satellites,  it  could  be  easier  to  neutralize  our 
space  network  from  the  ground.  The  plan  to 
add  a  space-control  complex  at  Colorado 
Springs  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction. 

I  have  far  less  confidence  In  military  coun- 
termeasures  in  space.  Hardening  satellites 
and/or  providing  them  with  the  capability 
to  maneuver  away  from  an  attacker  would 
add  significantly  to  satellite  costs  and 
reduce  the  payload  directed  at  the  satellites' 
primary  mission— and  it  may  not  work. 
Countermeasures  invite  counter-coimter- 
measures.  and  escape  techniques  are  futile 
against  beams  traveling  at  the  speed  of 
light. 

The  most  desirable  remedy  to  the  space- 
weapons  threat  is  a  ban  on  space  weaponry. 
Arms<ontrol  talks  aimed  at  this  end  have 
not  received  the  attention  that  they  de- 
serve. The  apparent  successes  on  the  ground 
of  the  yet-to-be  flight-tested  American 
ASAT  are  perhaps  the  chief  cause  of  the  ne- 
glect of  arms  controL 

When  our  version  of  the  ASAT  was  inau- 
gurated, Washington's  primary  motive  was 
to  draw  Moscow  into  talks  aimed  at  disman- 
tling the  Soviet  ASAT  in  exchange  for  can- 
cellation of  the  American  program.  Three 
rounds  of  talks  were  held  in  1978  and  1979, 
but  were  broken  off  after  the  Soviet  inva- 
sion of  Afghanistan,  and  the  United  States 
has  made  no  effort  to  revive  them.  Strategic 
planners  are  reluctant  to  bargain  away  the 
American  ASAT  now  that  it  iu>pears  that  it 
wUl  be  significantly  better  than  the  Soviets' 
deployed  weapon. 

As  in  the  case  of  MIRV  development,  the 
United  States  has  sought  short-run  advan- 
tage. In  the  long  nu.  the  benefits  will  be 
meager.  Oiven  the  current  dynamics  of  the 
Soviet  space-weapons  development  program, 
the  failure  to  stop  ASATs  and  other  space 
weapons  will  surely  produce  new  Soviet  de- 
ployments. In  this  race,  the  United  States 
has  far  more  to  lose  because  we  will  contin- 
ue to  depend  on  space  systons  more  than 
the  Soviets  wllL  Oceans  separate  us  from 
areas  that  are  in  our  national  interest  to 
defend,  whereas  the  Soviet  Union  is  in  the 
heart  of  Eurasia,  meaning  that,  whUe  land 
lines  provide  the  Soviets  with  rapid  commu- 
nications to  their  military  forces,  the  com- 
mand and  control  of  VB.  military  units  Is 
best  achieved  via  satellites.  Also,  the  open 
nature  of  oiu"  society  makes  it  much  easier 
for  the  Soviets  to  monitor  U.S.  military  pro- 
grams without  "overhead"  reconnaissance 
than  It  Is  for  us  to  monitor  theirs. 

Pursuing  a  space-weapons  race  makes 
llttie  sense.  We  face  major  deficiencies  in 
our  existing  force  structure.  Adding  another 


dimension  to  the  UwB.-8ovlet  oompetttlMi 
would  require  spreading  ourselves  even  thin- 
ner. Besides,  avoiding  war  requires  some 
degree  of  stability  in  military  developakents. 
and  introducing  a  space-weapons  race  would 
undermine  the  delicate  balance  of  tenor  as 
weD  as  the  predictability  that  defense  offi- 
cials require  for  effective  force  planning. 

The  United  States  has  every  reason  to 
give  space  anas  oontrol  a  try.  ^th  our  abO- 
ity  to  quickly  test  and  deploy  the  UJS. 
ASAT  as  a  backdrop,  the  Soviets  may  now 
negotiate  seriously.  Should  negotiations 
fall,  we  would  retain  our  current  qiace- 
weap<His  option. 

CProm  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  13, 19631 

Bax  WsAPom  m  Spao 

(By  Uury  Preaaler) 

Washimgtor.— The  current  scare  over  the 
possibility  that  a  Soviet  nuclear-powered 
satellite  may  crash  to  the  Earth's  surface 
highlights  the  need  for  a  space  aims-control 
agreement.  But  despite  the  dangers  posed 
by  the  space-weapons  race,  there  are  few  in- 
dications that  the  Administration  seeks  to 
resume  antisatellite-weapons  talks.  As  the 
tempo  of  weapons  development  quickens, 
time  is  running  out  for  reaching  a  compre- 
hensive space  accord. 

In  the  first  talks  on  the  contnd  of  antisat- 
ellite weapons.  In  1978  and  1979.  the  United 
States  was  eager  for  an  agreement  but  the 
Soviet  Union  dragged  Its  feet.  No  progress 
was  made,  and  plans  for  continued  talks 
were  canceled  in  the  wake  of  the  invasion  of 
Afghanistan.  Today,  Moscow  seems  eager  to 
go  iMCk  to  the  negotiating  table— it  has  even 
presented  a  draft  treaty  to  the  United  Na- 
tions—but the  Administration  has  shown  no 
interest  in  resuming  talks. 

Moscow's  eagerness— and  our  reluctance- 
are  best  explained  by  the  state  of  space- 
weapons  technology.  The  Soviet  Union  had 
a  head  start  in  developing  antisatellite 
weapons— its  first  was  an  SS-9  missile  Joined 
to  a  satellite  interceptor.  The  Carter  Admin- 
istration followed  with  plans  for  an  Ameri- 
can 'satellite  killer"  that  it  could  use  as  a 
bargaining  chip  in  negotiations  with 
Moscow.  But  the  Soviet  Union  was  not  im- 
pressed by  an  American  antisatellite  weapon 
that  existed  only  on  the  drawing  board,  and 
did  not  dlsmanUe  its  decade-old  system. 

We  proceeded  to  develop  our  own  antint- 
elllte  weapons,  and  the  major  American  lead 
in  mlcro-electronlcs  and  systems  miniatur- 
ization has  made  for  high  confidence  in 
Washington.  Some  analysts  believe  that  our 
weapon,  which  Joins  as  F-15  aircraft  to  a 
rocket  and  interceptor,  would  be  able  to 
knock  out  more  than  100  Soviet  satellites  in 
a  day.  With  the  develc^ment  of  this 
weapon,  we  will  effectively  surpass  the 
Soviet  Union,  capturing  the  military  high 
ground  in  space. 

But  in  their  enthuslakm  to  win  this  spaoe 
contest,  officials  have  seemingly  forgotten 
the  primary  goal  of  the  antisatellite-weap- 
ons program— an  induconent  to  anns  con- 
trol. 

It  is  unlikely  that  the  Soviet  Union  will 
stand  still  in  its  development  of  space  weap- 
ons, and  any  advantagie  we  obtain  in  spaoe 
will  be  short-lived— particularty  when  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  willing  to  spend  three  to  five 
times  as  much  as  we  do  on  space  weapons. 
Keeping  pace  in  the  competition  will  be  ex- 
pensive, and  trying  to  add  yet  another  di- 
mension to  the  United  States'  already  di- 
verse and  financially  needy  military  forces 
may  mean  doing  many  thing«  badly  rather 
than  a  few  things  welL 
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we.  ter  more  ttaan  Moeoow.  ere 
OD  rlek-tree  opentfcm  in  veee. 
TIM  aovtaC  UBloDl  eentnl  ■eogephte  poal- 
ttOB  end  hute  laad  area  prortde  tt  with  land 
d  eoBUBunioaUoo  to  much  of  the 
whOe  ttmdj  oontrol  of  American 
wwMwIde  depeodi  lanely  on  mtel- 
IttM.  Alieady  the  potential  risk  of  a  ipaee- 
>  nee  haa  enoouiaced  aame  def  oiae 
to  look  toward  eoatly  and  dlido- 
dkate  land-baaed  wwimunka- 
aa  a  ^r**"!*^  In  any  ease,  many  mili- 
tary opeiatlans  such  as  the  attempted 
of  hoatases  in  Iran  would  be  nearly 
!  without  aatdlttca. 
Weapoiw  that  effectively  threatened  our 
satmllltui  would  also  compromise  other  im- 
portant mUttary  space  "««—»'""  such  as 
eariy  warning  of  strategic  attacks,  veriflcar 
tkm  of  arms  contnd  agreements  and  recon- 
nataaanoe.  We  can  of  oourae  "harden"  our 
satdlttea  to  realat  attack,  add  to  antijam- 
ming equipment  and  equip  them  to  maneu- 
ver away  from  the  enemy's  satellite  kUlers. 
But  this  would  greatly  add  to  our  defense 
bill  and  would  interfere  with  our  satellites' 
primary  tnfaMfaam  The  Pentagon  has  al- 
ready requested  that  commercial  satellites 
be  hardened,  perhaps  w^Mwy  them  uneoo- 
■wnnirai  just  When  rcduced  cost  has  led  to 
Increased  use. 

This  makes  it  aO  the  more  urgent  to 
reaume  space-weapons  negotiations.  The 
United  States  should  offer  a  nonrenewable 
two-year  mutual  freeze  on  flight  tests  of 
antisatellite  weapons.  If  the  Soviet  Union 
rraists  this  arrangement,  we  could  begin 
with  a  ban  on  high  altitude  antisatellite 
weapoiH  tests.  This  would  allow  the  United 
States  to  deploy  Ite  own  antisatellite  weap- 
ons in  the  short  run  and  would  protect 
many  of  our  satellites.  The  restriction  of 
anttetdUte  weapons  testing  is  the  first 
step— but  the  ultimate  goal  of  negotiations 
should  be  a  total  ban  on  all  weapons  and 
tuoardous  objects  in  space. 

aRn.43 

Whereas  the  United  States  depends  upon 
satellites  for  preserving  the  peace  through 
command  and  control  of  United  States 
forces  woridwtde  and  through  early  warning 
of  strategic  attack,  among  other  functions; 

Whereas  satellites  are  vital  for  verlflca- 
tion  of  arms  control  agreements; 

Whereas  the  the  safety  of  such  important 
mltT*"*^  in4'^M<'"g  those  performed  by  the 
Space  Shuttle  would  be  compromised  by  the 
threat  posed  by  killer  satellites; 

Whereas  a  ^woe  arms  race  would  under- 
mine strategic  stability; 

Whereas  a  military  tvtet  race  would  add 
to  the  uncertainties  faced  by  military  plan- 
nen  and  thereby  complicate  the  task  of  de- 
signing an  effective  military  force  structure; 

Whereas  an  arms  race  in  space  would  be  a 
drain  on  the  American  taxpayer  and  would 
undermine  our  ability  to  correct  current  de- 
ficiencies In  our  military  posture; 

Whereas  the  United  States  and  other  na- 
tkms  rely  increasingly  on  space-baaed  sys- 
tems for  weatho'  forecasting,  oommimlca- 
yons,  natural  resource  exploration  and 
other  important  commercial  activities; 

Whereas  the  msTimum  utilization  of 
space  technology  for  commerce  aiul  science 
is  aasured  imly  under  peaceful  conditions; 

Whereas  the  unregulated  deployment  of 
hasardous  space  systems,  even  if  Intended 
for  nonweapons  purpoaea.  poaes  a  serious 
danger  to  human  life;  and 

Whereas   the   present   pace   of   military 
devektpmoits  will  soon  reduce  the 


proapeets  of  avoiding  the  vraaponlaation  of 
outer  9aoe:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Reaolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that- 

(a)  the  President  should  immediately  pre- 
pare a  proposal  and  invite  the  Soviet  Union 
to  negotiate  a  verifiable  ban  on  the  develop- 
ment, testing,  production,  and  deployment 
of  antisatellite  weapons  as  a  first  step 
toward  prohibiting  aU  apace-baaed  and 
space-directed  weapmuT. 

(b)  these  negotiations  should  also  seek  to 
restrict  to  the  extent  consistent  with  United 
States  national  interest  the  deployment  of 
hasardous  objects  and  materlala.  such  as  nu- 
clear materials  In  outer  space:  aztd 

(c)  in  pursuing  agreement  with  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  on  antisatellite 
weapons,  the  President  should  agree  to  no 
provision  that  would  in  any  manner  restrict 
the  development  and  operation  of  the  Space 
Shuttle  or  impede  legitimate  activities  per- 
mitted under  the  SALT  I  ABM  Treaty.* 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  FINANCIAL 
SYSTEM 

•  BCr.  EAST.  Bfr.  President,  we  have 
all  been  hearing  a  great  deal  recently 
about  the  International  debt.  We  are 
told  that  the  international  financial 
system,  the  American  banking  estab- 
lishment, and  the  fledgling  economies 
of  many  of  the  world's  developing  na- 
tions will  soon  collapse  unless  we  kick 
in  another  $8.5  billion  to  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  and  increase  by 
several  billion  our  contribution  to  the 
World  Bank.  The  world  debt  problem 
is  a  vitally  important  one  for  Ameri- 
can business  and  American  working 
men  and  women:  One  out  of  eight  Jobs 
depend  upon  American  trade,  and 
American  trade  depends  upon  the  abil- 
ity of  foreign  nations  and  business  to 
buy  the  goods  that  we  export. 

However,  before  we  begin  to  spend 
massive  amounts  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  on  attempts  to  rescue  foreign 
countries  and  n.S.  banks,  we  should 
take  a  good,  hard  look  at  the  world 
debt  situation  to  determine  whether 
indeed  it  is  a  problem  that  the  Con- 
gress can  solve  simply  by  spending 
more  money.  We  must  look  at  the 
causes  of  the  world  debt  and  at  the 
proper  objectives  of  our  foreign  policy. 

PACTS  AHS  PIGUHXS 

The  size  of  the  present  debt  is  truly 
staggering.  Various  sources  estimate 
the  external  debt— that  is,  the  debt 
owed  by  the  governments,  banks,  and 
private  businesses  of  the  nations  of 
the  world  to  multinational  financial 
institutions  and  to  governments  and 
banks  of  other  coimtries— to  be  almost 
three-quarters  of  a  trillion  dollars, 
over  half  of  which,  a  total  of  $390  bil- 
lion, is  owed  to  the  U.S.  Government 
and  to  U.S.  commercial  banks.  The  so- 
called  developing  countries  owe  n.S. 
banks  and  the  UJS.  Oovemment  at 
least  $215  billion— $170  billion  the 
banks  and  over  $45  billion  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Four  countries  in  Latin  America- 
Brazil,  Mexico,  Argentina,  and  Ven- 
ezuela—have a  combined  foreign  debt 


which  preaently  total*  over  $238  bO- 
llon.  They  owe  at  least  $69  bOllon  to 
VS.  banks  and  the  XSA.  Govemment 
In  the  last  few  months,  each  of  these 
countries  has  refinanced  or  has  sought 
to  refinance  all  or  part  of  its  foreign 
debt  because  it  could  not  meet  its  obli- 
gations. Costa  Rica.  Chile,  and  Peru 
also  face  difficult  external  debt  prob- 
lems. Cost  Rica  has  already  refi- 
nanced, Peru  decided  against  it,  and 
Chile  is  presently  considering  such 
action  after  recently  nationalizing  its 
banks. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellite  re- 
gimes owe  a  net  hard  currency  debt  of 
close  to  $78  billion  to  the  West,  and  if 
Tu«08lavia's  debt  is  included,  the 
amount  rises  to  over  $100  billion. 
These  East  European  Communist 
countries  owe  the  n.S.  Govemment 
about  $2.8  billion  and  VJB.  banks  $8.1 
billion.  Poland  has  already  resched- 
uled its  debt  to  the  commercial  banks 
and  has  in  fact  defaulted  on  its  obliga- 
tions to  its  govemment  creditors.  On 
January  3.  Romania  demanded  re- 
scheduling $3  billion  in  existing  debt 
and  providing  $3  billion  in  new  loans 
from  Western  bankers  and  govern- 
ments. 

CACSKS 

Why  are  the  banks  and  the  borrow- 
ers in  trouble?  The  international  debt 
is  a  complex  problem  with  roots  in  the 
ill  conceived  development  programs  of 
many  Third  World  countries,  in  the 
greed  of  the  OPEC  oil  cartel,  and  in 
the  present  recession  that  is  burden- 
ing most  of  the  world.  But  it  is  also 
due  in  large  part  to  the  fact  that  the 
big  American  banks— Bank  of  America, 
Continental  Illinois,  and  the  big  New 
York  banks— motivated  by  greed  and 
sure  that  the  American  Treasury 
would  rescue  them  in  case  they  got 
into  financial  trouble,  have  impru- 
dently lent  billions  of  dollars  at  high 
interest  to  poor-risk  countries  and  for- 
eign enterprises  during  the  past  few 
years. 

The  international  debt  as  of  1970 
stood  at  about  $100  billion:  today  It  is 
at  least  seven  times  that  amount. 
When  the  OPEC  countries  raised  their 
prices  in  1973  and  again  in  1978  and 
1979,  they  cleverly  deposited  their  pe- 
trodollars in  the  commercial  banks  of 
the  West  and  forced  the  poorer  oil-de- 
pendent nations  to  finance  their  oU 
purchases  by  borrowing  from  the 
banks,  not  from  OPEC.  It  was  a  beau- 
tiful arrangement  for  OPEC.  They 
reaped  the  benefits  of  the  highest  in- 
terest rates  in  modem  American  histo- 
ry while  »«niming  none  of  the  risks  of 
a  lender.  The  banks  did  not  complain 
either.  The  rishig  interest  rates  of  the 
late  seventies  choked  the  demand  for 
loans  by  American  industry,  but  the 
foreign  countries  had  to  pay  the  price. 
And  the  nations  borrowing  the  money 
preferred  a  policy  of  expanding  their 


f ordgn  debt  to  the  poUcles  of  austeri- 
ty that  the  situation  really  demanded. 

But  with  the  high  Interest  rates 
came  the  recession  which  reduced  the 
dwnand  for  the  exports  of  the  devel- 
oping nations.  The  reduced  demand 
for  their  exports  made  It  more  and 
more  difficult  for  these  countries  to 
pay  their  debts  as  they  matured. 

As  natim  after  nation  now  finds  it 
difficult  or  Impossible  to  pay  its  obli- 
gations as  they  come  due,  the  policy  of 
the  banks  and  of  these  debtor  natl<His 
Is  becoming  dear— the  debtors  demand 
the  rescheduling  or  renegotiating  of 
their  existing  loans  and  then  arrange 
to  borrow  billions  of  dollars  more  to 
make  the  payments  on  their  existing 
Indebtedness.  The  banks,  knowing 
that  many  of  the  borrowers  will  prob- 
ably not  be  able  to  repay  but  counting 
on  their  governments  to  ball  them  out 
If  all  else  fails,  collect  huge  service 
fees  up  frcmt  for  refinancing  the  loans, 
and  they  increase  their  interest  earn- 
ings on  the  new  agreements  in  the  bar- 
gain. This  is  a  classic  case  of  throwing 
good  money  after  bad. 

nUHCITLKS 

In  fashioning  the  policy  which  will 
determine  the  XJA.  response  to  the 
debt  problem,  the  Congress  must  ad- 
dress several  basic  issues  concerning 
the  relationship  of  our  foreign  policy 
to  the  activities  of  private  commercial 
interests.  In  particular,  I  am  con- 
cerned that  the  huge  American  banks 
which  have  lent  billions  to  foreign 
countries  and  to  other  foreign  enter- 
prises are  attempting  to  lead  us  by  the 
nose  toward  policies  that  reflect  their 
own  selfish  interests  and  not  the  best 
interests  of  American  working  men 
and  women.  I  am  concerned  fiulher 
that  the  huge  multinational  financial 
institutions,  such  as  the  World  Bank 
and  the  International  Monetary  Fimd, 
are.  In  fact,  making  U.S.  policy  for  us 
not  only  by  using  our  money  In  inter- 
national financing  arrangements  and 
by  attempting  to  determine  the  lend- 
ing policies  of  American  banks,  but 
also  by  placing  the  United  States  in 
critical  situations  and  then  calling 
upon  us  to  follow  prescribed  paths 
which  do  not  always  lead  to  America's 
best  Interest. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  remember 
that  U.S.  foreign  policy  must  be  made 
by  the  Congress  and  not  by  the  big 
New  York  banks  and  the  Bank  of 
America.  We  may  not  delegate  this 
constitutional  power  to  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  and  the  other 
multinational  financial  institutions 
who  seem  to  be  directing  the  interna- 
tional situation  at  present  with  the 
help  of  the  U.S.  money. 

In  formulating  the  policy  of  our 
Nation,  we  must  consider  the  long 
tenn  as  well  as  short-term  responses  to 
critical  issues.  This  means  that  our 
goal  should  not  be  simply  to  provide 
enough  money  to  bail  out  Chase  Man- 
hattan or  to  rescue  foreign  govern- 


ments riddled  with  corruption  or  com- 
mitted to  fommiinlstte  and  socialistic 
Ideologies.  Our  respcmslblllty  Is  to  de- 
liberate iQKm  our  fundamental  objec- 
tives for  our  foreign  policy  and  upon 
the  economic  development  of  all  ooun- 
tites  and  for  the  further  Interdepend- 
ence of  all  of  the  world's  nations.  Too 
often  these  phrases  mask  policies  that 
are  objectionable  when  considered  on 
their  own  merits. 

We  must  also  remember  that  foreign 
policy  is  in  essence  political  policy  and 
must  be  guided  by  political  principles 
and  political  goaJs.  This  is  as  true 
when  we  are  addressing  problons  of 
international  economics  and  finance  as 
it  is  when  we  address  any  other  prob- 
lem of  foreign  policy  or,  for  that 
matter,  domestic  policy.  Economic 
policy  must  be  formulated  within  the 
larger  framewoi^  of  political  objec- 
tives and  principles. 

Economic  development  and  stability 
presuppose  political  stability  and 
order.  We  cannot  intelligently  formu- 
late the  objectives  of  our  policy  re- 
garding the  International  debt  without 
referring  to  the  political  objectives  we 
wish  to  achieve  and  the  political  condi- 
tions that  prevail  in  each  of  the  coun- 
tries we  did.  American  Industry  and 
agriculture  certainly  benefit  from 
healthy  markets  abroad,  but  economic 
health  is  only  possible  in  a  stable,  free 
political  order. 

BScoiaaKnATioiis 

With  these  principles  in  mind,  I 
would  like  to  make  the  following  rec- 
ommendations: 

First.  We  should  first  determine  the 
nature  and  the  existence  of  an  inter- 
national debt  crisis  before  we  consider 
costly  steps  to  resolve  it.  It  is  not  at  all 
clear  to  me  at  this  point  that  the  prob- 
lems that  the  big  New  York  banks  got 
themselves  into  by  their  imprudent 
lending  practices  automatically  re- 
quire Congress  to  bail  them  out.  Con- 
gress should  concern  itself  with  help- 
ing America  recover  from  its  present 
recession.  Let  the  banks  concern  them- 
selves with  getting  out  of  their  own 
mess. 

Second.  We  should  channel  our  aid 
into  bilateral  programs  administered 
under  U.S.  supervision  rather  than 
into  multilateral  programs.  The  multi- 
lateral programs  are  managed  by  bu- 
reaucracies made  up  largely  of  foreign 
personnel  who  are  not  answerable  to 
any  electorate.  These  bureaucrats  de- 
termine the  fate  of  the  multlblllion 
dollar  American  contributions.  Con- 
cerning those  international  financial 
institutions  to  which  we  contribute,  we 
must  take  steps  to  make  certain  that 
American  money  is  not  being  used  to 
pursue  ends  they  are  inconsistent  with 
American  f  oreii^  policy. 

Third.  We  should  take  no  action 
whatever  to  aid  the  slave  labor  econo- 
mies of  Commimlst  countries  or  to 
ameliorate  their  economic  troubles.  A 
Communist  state  is  not  simply  an  al- 


ternative eoomnnlc  system  that  we 
consider  oo  the  basis  of  its  capital  in- 
vestment poasibOltles.  Communist 
economies  attempt,  not  too  well.  I 
might  add.  to  keep  oppressive,  totali- 
tarian regimes  afloat.  They  poison  the 
world  maiket  by  refusing  to  compete 
with  free  economies  on  a  fair  and 
equal  basis.  To  help  them  is  to  betray 
the  American  worker. 

Fourth.  Finally,  we  should  take  spe- 
cial care  to  assure  that  American  aid- 
taxpayers'  money— is  not  used  to  line 
the  pockets  and  fill  the  Swiss  bank  ac- 
counts of  the  rulers  of  the  less  devel- 
oped countries.  Corruption  in  foreign 
governments  is  an  acute  problem. 
Time  and  again  we  have  found  that  a 
large  amount  of  the  money  that  we 
gave  or  lent  to  foreign  countries  for 
worthwhile  piui>oses  wound  up  in  the 
personal  fortunes  of  the  members  of 
the  governing  cliques.  Wltenever  we 
decide  to  help  a  foreign  country,  we 
must  demand  that  the  aid  is  in  fact 
used  for  the  purposes  we  intended. 
Our  responsibility  to  oiu-  own  taxpay- 
ers demands  nothing  less. 

A  foreign  economic  policy  formulat- 
ed within  the  parameters  I  have  de- 
scribed would  go  a  long  way  toward 
bringing  the  international  financial 
system  under  the  control  of  political 
leaders  who  are  responsible  to  their 
electorates  and  toward  securing  a  wise 
investment  of  the  tax  dollars  taken 
from  the  working  men  and  women  on 
whom  the  prosperity  of  all  economies 
depend. 

The  urgency  of  the  present  crisis  is 
no  excuse  for  us  to  act  without  due 
consideration  for  the  results  of  our 
pollcies.  Instead,  I  believe  that  the 
ciurent  IMF  problem  should  ^ur  us 
to  examine  our  entire  approach  to  for- 
eign aid  and  to  lending  through  multi- 
lateral institutions.  As  a  basis  for  our 
evalxiation,  I  would  like  to  submit  a 
paper  that  was  written  several  years 
before  the  latest  crisis  and  which 
should  help  to  broaden  our  outlook  on 
the  problems  of  foreign  aid. 

In  September  of  1980,  a  pair  of  dis- 
tinguised  British  economist  wrote  an 
article  In  Commentary  that  analyzed 
the  sophistry  behind  the  Western  ap- 
proach to  foreign  aid  and  predicted 
the  dismal  outcome.  This  article,  by  P. 
T.  Bauer  and  B.  S.  Yamey  of  the 
London  School  of  Economics,  provides 
a  foundation  of  commonsense  that  we 
can  use  as  a  base  for  our  decision  on 
whether  to  pour  more  billions  into  the 
IMF  or  to  reevaluate  our  entire  ap- 
proach to  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  article 
"East-West/North-South,"  by  Bauer 
and  Yamey  be  printed  in  the  Racoao. 

The  article  follows: 
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B«cr-WBT/N0BXH-8oinB— FiMS  am 
Pkmpbutt? 

(By  P.  T.  Bauer  voA  B.  S.  Tamey) 

In  lUy  1977  Praident  Carter  said  that 
"the  threat  of  oonfUct  with  the  Soviet 
Unioii  has  beoome  leas  intenaive,"  and  that 
the  greater  threat  to  peace  now  came  from 
a  world  "one-third  rich  and  two-thirds 
hungry."  In  that  same  year,  at  the  sugges- 
tion  of  Robert  McNamara.  president  of  the 
Worid  Bank,  a  commission  was  established 
to  study  this  great  new  threat  The  commis- 
sion was  beaded  by  Wiily  Brandt,  former 
#i>i>ii«»iimr  of  West  Germany,  and  included 
four  other  former  heads  of  government 
(Cdwatd  Heath  of  England.  Pierre  Mendta- 
France  of  Prance.  Olof  Palme  of  Sweden. 
and  Eduardo  Prd  of  Chile),  as  well  as  other 
prominent  people  like  Katherine  Graham, 
publisher  of  the  Washington  Post  and 
Newsweek. 

After  three  years  of  labor,  the  Brandt 
Commission  has  issued  its  report.  North- 
South:  A  Progmm  for  SurvivaL  ■  Its  opening 
sentences  read:  "The  crisis  through  which 
international  relations  and  the  world  econo- 
my are  now  pawflng  presents  great  dangers, 
and  they  appear  to  be  growing  more  serious. 
We  believe  that  the  gap  which  separates 
rich  and  poor  countries— a  gap  so  wide  that 
at  the  extremes  people  seem  to  live  in  dlf- 
lavaX,  worlds— has  not  been  sufficiently  rec- 
ogniied  as  a  major  factor  In  this  crisis."  And 
the  world  "will  move  toward  its  own  de- 
struction" unless  it  greatly  reduces  this  gap 
and  "becomes  a  Just  and  humane  society." 
Massive  wealth  transfers  to  the  South,  to  be 
achieved  in  part  through  international  tax- 
ation and  commodity  schemes,  can  help  to 
remove  the  crisis  and  avoid  the  risk  of 
global  destruction.  They  can  also  help  to  re- 
store and  maintain  prosperity  in  the  West. 

The  only  thing  new  about  the  Brandt 
Report  is  its  packaging  and  the  prestige  of 
those  who  have  signed  their  names  to  its  as- 
sertions: and  the  only  surprising  thing 
about  these  assertions  is  the  claim  that  they 
have  "not  been  sufficiently  recognized."  In 
fact  they  are  so  widely  accepted  nowadays 
that  calling  them  into  question  is  regarded 
as  bizarre  in  many  circles  of  opinion. 

Nevertheless  they  are  all  based  on  funda- 
mental misconceptions,  the  espousal  and  ac- 
ceptance of  which  place  the  West  in  peril. 
The  East- West  conflict  has  not  been  super- 
seded by  a  North-South  dialogue,  confronta- 
tion, or  conflict.  The  East-West  conflict  has 
been  tilted  against  the  West  by  a  South  cre- 
ated by  the  West  and  largely  hostile  to  its 
parent.  Preoccupation  with  the  North- 
South  confrontation  has  served  and  can 
only  serve  to  divert  attention  from  the  reali- 
ty and  persistence  of  the  East- West  conflict. 
This  so-called  confrontation  between  North 
and  South  is,  in  the  words  of  one  British 
critic  "a  figment  of  the  Western  liberal 
imagination,  exploited  to  our  own  detri- 
ment." * 

Nor  do  peace  and  prosperity  in  the  West, 
or  development  and  prosperity  in  the  South, 
depend  upon  the  massive  transfer  of  re- 
sources from  the  former  to  the  latter.  On 
the  contrary,  such  transfers  weaken  the 
West,  add  to  its  problems  and  dangers,  and 
lamalr  its  ability  to  deal  with  them.  And 
they  do  not  promote  economic  Improvement 
In  the  South. 


The  "South"— that  is,  most  of 
Africa,  and  Latin  America— is  a  pollUcal.  not 
a  geographical,  conceit  Australia  and  New 
■K^i»«M  are  not  included;  nor  is  South 
Africa,  usually  ignored  in  these  discussions 
as  being  in  a  no-man's-land,  a  sort  of  global 
non-country.  Conversely,  much  of  the 
South— including  India,  Pakistan.  BangU- 
desh.  Southeast  Asia,  and  large  parts  of 
Africa  and  Latin  America— is  north  of  the 
Equator:  indeed,  much  of  it— Iran.  Turkey, 
and  NorUi  Africa- Ue«  north  of  parts  of  the 
D.S.  China,  wholly  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, is  sometimes  included  in  the  South. 

The  "North."  in  turn,  is  obviously  not  the 
North.  It  is  in  fact  the  West,  i.e..  Western 
Ehirope,  North  America,  Japan.  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand— or,  as  the  Brandt  Com- 
mission says,  the  "market-economy  industri- 
alized contries,"  including  "two  rich  indus- 
trialized countries  south  of  the  Equator."  * 
Thus  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  bloc,  firmly 
lodged  in  northern  latitudes,  are  not  consid- 
ered part  of  the  North.  The  commission 
itself  notes  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Industrialized  countries  of  Eastern  Europe 
"do  not  want  to  be  lumped  together  with 
the  West,  or  to  be  contrasted  with  the 
South  in  a  division  (between  rich  and  poor) 
which  they  see  as  the  consequence  of  coloni- 
al history"— a  neat  reminder  of  how  the 
Soviet  Union  uses  North-South  issues  to  its 
advantage  in  its  conflict  with  the  West.  And 
Edward  Heath,  a  member  of  the  commis- 
sion, has  reported  that  Brezhnev  told 
Brandt  "that  he  was  glad  to  hear  that  the 
countries  of  the  North  were  proposing  to 
make  some  amends  for  the  grievous  century 
and  a  half  of  colonial  repression."  As  "the 
Soviet  Union  had  no  part  in  that,  they  had 
no  part  to  play  In  the  Brandt  Commission." 
These  false  and  damaging  allegations  are  re- 
produced both  in  the  commission  report  and 
by  Mr.  Heath  without  comment,  let  alone 
rejection  or  refutation. 

No  more  than  the  South  is  a  geographical 
entity  Is  it  an  economic  imlt  or  uniformity. 
It  embraces  India  with  over  600  million 
people,  as  well  as  many  countries  with  only 
a  handful  of  people,  such  as  the  Seychelles 
(population  about  60,000)  and  the  Maldives 
(about  150,000)  and  numerous  other  mlnls- 
tates.  In  culture  too  the  South  ranges  from 
millions  of  atx>riglnes  to  people  with  ad- 
vanced and  soptiisticated  civilizations.  Large 
parts  of  the  South,  especially  in  Southeast 
Asia  and  Latin  America,  are  distinctly  pros- 
perous (South  Korea,  Taiwan,  Malaysia, 
Singapore,  Mexico,  Venezuela),  while  much 
of  Central  and  South  Asia  and  Africa  is  ex- 
tremely primitive.  Many  countries  of  the 
South— in  the  Far  East,  Latin  America,  and 
even  in  Africa— have  In  recent  decades  pro- 
gressed economically  far  more  rapidly  than 
much  of  the  West,  including  the  U.S.  and 
Britain.  Many  countries  in  the  South  are 
also  becoming  rapidly  Industrialized  under 
the  Impact  of  contacts  with  the  West,  along 
Westernized  lines,  and  with  the  use  of  West- 
em  technology.  Elsewhere  the  majority  of 
people  have  had  virtually  no  contact  with 
the  West  and  with  any  of  its  modernizing 
influences,  so  that  It  is  patently  inappropri- 
ate to  blame  their  poverty  on  Western  colo- 
nialism or  on  the  West's  co-called  domina- 
tion of  the  international  economic  system, 
as  do  many  Western  commentators,  includ- 
ing the  Brandt  Commission. 

The  idea  of  a  world  one-third  rich  (the 
North)  and  two-thirds  hungry  (the  South)  Is 


•  MIT  PrcH,  KM  pp..  I4M. 
*Craiiley  Onslow,  Hortte  of  Commom*  Official 
Htport,  June  16. 1960. 


•U  unlndustrlallsed  Oreenland.  with  Its  poor 
Bridmo  population,  were  to  accede  from  Denmark. 
It  would  preiumably  be  transferred  to  the  South. 


pure  fiction.  There  is  a  contlnuoua  range  In 
Incomes  in  the  world,  both  between  and 
within  countries.  It  makes  no  sense  to  lump 
together  and  average  out  the  Incoinea  of  ao- 
detiea  comprising  two-thirds  of  manklnri 
who  live  in  widely  diffemt  physical  and 
social  environmmts,  who  display  radieally 
different  attitudes  and  modes  of  conduct, 
and  whose  governments  pursue  very  differ- 
ent policies,  most  of  which  inhibit  economic 
development  in  varying  degreea.  and  often 
even  impoverish  their  own  peoples. 

Heterogeneous  as  they  are,  the  compo- 
nents making  up  the  South  do  indeed  share 
one  common  characteristic  This,  however. 
is  not  hunger,  poverty,  stagnaticm.  exploita- 
tion, or  color  it  is  official  foreign  aid.  The 
South  is  in  practice  the  collection  of  coun- 
tries whose  governments,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, demand  and  receive  official  transfers 
from  the  West. 

Official  foreign  aid  has  been  the  unifying 
characteristic  of  this  huge,  variegated,  and 
utterly  diverse  collectivity  ever  since  its 
components  began  to  be  lumped  together 
from  the  late  1940's  onward  as,  successively, 
the  "underdeveloped  world,"  the  "less  devel- 
oped world."  the  "nonallgned  world."  the 
developing  world."  the  "Third  World."  and 
now,  the  "South."  These  expressions  never 
made  any  sense  except  as  references  to  a 
collectivity  of  past,  present,  or  prospective 
aid  recipients. 

Indeed,  without  foreign  aid  initiated  and 
organized  by  the  West,  there  would  be  no 
Third  World  or  South.  The  outstanding 
result  of  foreign  aid  is  to  have  created  the 
South.  The  principal  milestones  have  been 
President  Truman's  Point  Po»ir  Program  of 
1949:  the  United  Nations  Report,  JVeasvre* 
for  the  Development  of  UnderdevOoped 
Countries  (19S1):  the  First  United  Nations 
Conference  on  Trade  and  Development 
(1964):  the  Pearson  Report  (1969):  the  UN 
Declaration  on  the  Establishment  of  a  New 
International  Economic  Order  (1974):  and 
finally,  the  Brandt  Commission  Report,  the 
high-water  mark  to  date  of  the  Insistence  on 
massive  transfers  of  wealth,  direct  as  well  as 
Indirect,  from  the  "market-economy  indus- 
trialized countries"  to  the  spurious  collectiv- 
ity now  known  as  the  South. 

The  main  change  which  has  taken  place 
over  the  years  is  in  the  language  of  dis- 
course. In  the  early  days  aid  was  advocated 
almost  sotlo  voce  as  helpful  or  necessary  to 
assist  the  recipients.  Twenty  years  later. 
Third  World  governments  were  Insisting  on 
their  right  to  large  transfers  as  restitution 
for  Western  misconduct  or  to  insure  a  more 
"equitable"  worldwide  distribution  of 
wealth.  They  Insisted  also  that  the  transfers 
must  take  place  without  questioning  official 
policies  or  social  mores  or  the  recipient  peo- 
ple's conduct.  Today,  thirty  years  after  the 
Idea  was  bom.  massive  wealth  transfers  are 
demanded  as  necessary  to  avoid  global  ca- 
tastrophe. 

Thus  as  the  international  position  of  the 
West— and  especially  that  of  the  U.S.— has 
declined  and  as  its  loss  of  poise  and  self-as- 
surance has  become  Increasingly  evident, 
the  emphasis  has  shifted  steadily  from  re- 
quests to  demands,  and  from  demands  to 
threats. 

Tet  the  South  is  no  threat  to  the  West 
Many  Asian  and  African  countriea,  includ- 
ing some  of  the  largest,  are  mutually  an- 
tagonistic or  are  even  in  open  conflict:  and 
there  are  also  intermittent  civil  wars  and 
acute  internal  tensions,  especially  in  multi- 
racial countries.  The  military  reaourcea  of 
the  Third  World  are  meager.  When  the 
Tansanian  army  mutinied  In  the  1960a,  the 
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country's  ruler.  Jullua  Vyttnm,  appealed  to 
Britain  for  help,  and  a  handful  of  British 
troofM  quelled  tlie  mutiny.  libola.  often  re- 
fored  to  as  an  African  power,  has  an  anny 
of  9.000  men.  whoae  cohesion  ia  impaired  by 
tribal  dhdaiona. 

Kv«n  if  they  had  the  military  reaouroes 
and  the  wHl  to  cooperate,  the  vast  majority 
of  Third  Worid  countries  do  not  have  the 
contacts  with  each  other  required  for  effec- 
tive concerted  action.  (For  Instanrie,  many 
African  states  still  depend  entirely  on  rail- 
ways and  alrilnes  established  and  main- 
tained from  outside.)  It  is  not  accidental 
that  the  two  world  wars  were  fought  out 
among  industrial  countries:  only  advanced 
countries  can  effectively  Inflict  serious 
injury  on  other  advanced  countries.  Conse- 
quently, the  ability  of  the  South  to  Inflict 
harm  on  the  West  will  increase  to  the 
extent  that  large-scale  transfers  of  re- 
sources weaken  the  West  and  improve  the 
material  base  of  the  South  (although,  as  we 
sh^  see.  the  latter  result  is  highly  improb- 
able). 

In  another  version  of  the  threat  theory 
and  its  relation  to  foreign  aid.  resource 
transfers  are  often  represented  as  necessary 
to  keep  the  South  out  of  the  clutches  of  the 
East  The  Brandt  Commission  and  the  inter- 
national agencies  do  not  deploy  this  argu- 
ment but  it  is  one  much  emphasized  by  aid 
advocates  in  the  U.S.  like  Secretary  of  State 
Edmund  Muside.  A  recent  example  of  this 
position  concerns  Afghanistan.  Dr.  Sliridath 
Ramphal.  a  member  of  the  Brandt  Ommiis- 
slon.  has  suggested  that  Afghanistan  might 
have  been  able  to  resist  Soviet  pressure 
more  effectively  if  the  West  had  given  it 
much  more  aid.  thus  enabling  Afghanistan, 
"to  stand  on  it  own  feet  economically,  to 
grow  as  a  nation  with  economic  social,  and 
poUtkaJ  InsUtuUons  stabllzed  against  the 
eroaions  of  poverty  and  so  against  pressures 
from  without"  This  was  reported  in  the 
London  Times,  under  the  heading  "West 
Measured  and  Found  Wanting  In  Afghani- 
stan." How  would  Dr.  Ramphal  explain  the 
inability  of  more  advanced  countries  like 
(Czechoslovakia  and  Hungary  to  resist  Soviet 
forces  in  the  postwar  period? 

But  in  any  case,  foreign  aid  has  more 
often  than  not  helped  to  bring  to  the  fore 
governments  hostile  to  the  market  system 
and  sympathetic  to  the  Soviet  bloc.  More- 
over, about  one-third  of  all  Western  aid  is 
now  channeled  through  international  agen- 
cies which  are  not  permitted  to  take  Into  ac- 
count the  political  interests  of  the  donor. 
Further,  the  Soviet  bloc  is  represented  in 
the  United  Nations  and  can  thus  Influence 
the  allocation  of  substantial  multilateral 
transfers  even  though  Its  own  financial  con- 
tribution is  smalL 

But  Western  political  Interests  are  largely 
ignored  also  in  bilateral  aid.  as  this  is  given 
regardlesB  of  the  political  conduct  of  the  re- 
dplenta.  Aid  also  often  arouses  the  resent- 
ment of  the  recipients,  who  do  not  receive 
as  much  as  they  want  or  feel  entitled  to 
have.  Many  recipients  Insult  and  thwart  the 
Western  donors,  especially  the  U.S..  as  best 
they  can.  The  familiar  Third  World  themes 
are  economic  domination  by  the  West,  the 
resulting  ineqiiallty  of  world  income  distri- 
butim.  and  Western  responsibility  for  Third 
World  poverty  and  even  starvation.  These 
opinions  are  usually  uttered  by  spokesmen 
supported  by  the  West  and  on  platforms  it 
provldea.* 


The  South  cannot  present  an  effective 
economic  threat  to  the  West  any  more  tlian 
it  can  poae  a  military  threat.  It  cannot 
damage  the  West  by  economic  boycotts.  In 
general,  collective  sanctions  have  been  a 
series  of  failures  even  when  applied  by 
major  powers,  major  in  the  real  economic 
sense.  Moreover,  economic  interdependence 
between  Nwth  and  South,  a  clicht  repeated 
ad  nouaeam  in  the  "North-South  dialogue," 
cuts  both  ways.  Governments  of  prominent 
Third  World  countries  often  depend  heavily 
on  imported  supplies  from  the  West  for 
twaintaintny  their  power,  for  carrying  out 
their  economic  plans  and  projects,  and  for 
placating  their  supporters.  And  as  the  net 
flow  of  goods  and  services  is  from  West  to 
South,  the  latter  is  in  a  sense  more  depend- 
ent on  the  West  than  the  other  way  around. 
This  is  eqwdally  true  of  the  more  advanced 
Third  World  countries  which  have  the  most 
active  and  extensive  commercial  contacts 
with  the  West. 

The  West  does  of  course  depend  heavily 
on  the  South  for  some  commodities.  But 
with  the  exception  of  OPEC,  Third  World 
commodity  cartels  have  invariably  fafled 
without  Western  organization.  iMUticipa- 
tion.  or  finance.  This  is  recognized  by  the 
advocates  of  such  schemes  who  donand 
that  the  West  or  Westem-financed  interna- 
tional agencies  should  assist  in  the  estab- 
lishment finance,  and  operation  of  com- 
modity agreements— agreements  which  are 
designed  to  transfer  resources  from  the 
West  to  the  South  (although  often  dressed 
up  as  instruments  for  reducing  price  fluctu- 
ations). 

The  forces  of  self-destruction  in  the  West, 
reinforced  by  influential  sectional  interests, 
are  already  active  in  promoting  a  wide  range 
of  commodity  schemes.  Tet  these  are 
schemes  which  raise  the  cost  of  living  in  the 
West,  benefit  the  relatively  better  off  in  the 
South,  and  damage  the  poor  in  the  South. 
They  also  heighten  political  tensions  both 
within  and  among  Third  World  countries. 

Thus  in  the  economic  sphere,  as  in  the 
diplomatic  and  military  spheres,  the  only 
duiger  to  the  West  Is  that  of  self-inflicted 
wounds. 

But  if  large-scale  official  aid  to  the  South 
is  neither  necessary  nor  helpful  for  Western 
peace  and  security,  will  it  create  Jobs  and 
promote  economic  growth  in  the  West? 

"Above  all."  says  the  Brandt  Report  "we 
believe  that  a  large-scale  transfer  of  re- 
sources to  the  South  can  make  a  major 
imiMCt  on  growth  in  both  the  South  and  the 
North  and  help  to  revive  the  flagging  world 
economy."  And  again: 

"The  large-scale  transfers  we  will  propose 
are  seen  therefore  as  measures  both  to  sup- 
port growth  in  devel(K>ing  countries  direct- 
ly, and  to  permit  a  significant  expansion  of 
world  trade.  It  Is  in  this  sense  that  we  view 
them  as  contributing  to  growth  and  employ- 
ment in  the  North  as  well  as  the  South." 

The  reasoning  is  simple.  Aid  promotes 
growth  in  the  South.  This  growth  expands 
international  trade,  and  so  creates  opportu- 
nities for  exporters  in  the  West.  These  op- 
portunities in  tum  entail  new  Jobs  in  the 
West,  and  cumulative  expansion.  The 
"South  can  be  said  to  be  an  'engine  of 
growth'  for  the  North";  It  is  "a  new  econom- 
ic frontier,"  whose  opening-up  cannot  but 
serve  to  promote  prosperity  in  the  West. 


*A  typical  selection  of  nich  uttermncea  will  be 
found  tat  various  artielai  In  CoiaairrAtT  ilnce  1975: 
Daniel  Patrlefc  Moynihan,  "The  Onltcd  State*  In 


Opposition"  (March  197S>;  P.T.  Bauer,  "WeMem 
OuUt  and  Third  World  Poverty"  (January  1976); 
P.T.  Bauer  and  B.S  Tamey,  "Asalnat  the  New  Boo- 
nomlc  Order"  (April  1977). 


Although  this  language  appears  in  a 
report  signed  by  no  fewer  than  five  former 
heads  of  state  and  prime  ministerB.  and  wel- 
comed by  the  recent  Venice  summit  meeting 
of  Western  leaders,  it  stems  entirely  from  a 
series  of  misconceptions.  It  is  the  West  not 
the  South,  which  is  the  "economic  frontier" 
in  ttie  worid  economy.  It  is  the  West  that 
has  pioneered  the  major  advancea  whidi 
have  raised  standards  of  living  throughout 
the  wcM-ld.  and  from  which  can  be  expected 
further  developments  of  the  same  kind. 
Similarly,  it  is  the  West  which  has  been  and 
stlU  is  the  engine  of  growth  for  the  South, 
and  not  the  reverse.  This  Is  evident  in  the 
more  pronounced  and  sustained  economic 
advance  achieved  in  those  leas  developed 
countries  which  have  the  widest  range  of 
commercial  contacts  with  the  West 

In  this  respect  contemporary  develop- 
ments repeat  historical  precedents.  The 
more  advanced  and  prosperous  economies 
have  always  presented  opportunities  for  the 
people  of  those  less  advanced  economies 
best  able  to  take  advantage  of  them.  And 
they  have,  of  course,  been  the  source  of 
ideas,  knowledge,  skills,  enterprise,  and  cap- 
ital in  the  development  of  those  poorer 
economies  which  have  the  characteristics 
favorable  to  growth. 

The  Brandt  Report  itself  recognizes  these 
relationships  when  it  observes  that  "the 
poorest  people  in  the  world  will  remain  for 
aacat  time  to  come  outside  the  reach  of 
normal  trade  and  communications"— that  is. 
cut  off  from  the  West.  The  Report  does  not 
however,  attempt  to  reconcile  this  apt  ob- 
servation with  its  more  general  tendmcy  to 
blame  poverty  in  the  South  on  the  supposed 
domination  by  the  West  of  the  international 
economic  system. 

It  is  economic  sophistry  to  assert  that 
those  who  give  away  some  of  their  wealth  to 
others  must  necessarily  be  better  off  simply 
because  those  whom  they  have  helped  will 
be  better  off  and  so  be  able  to  have  more 
trade  with  them.  A  storekeeper  does  not 
flourish  by  giving  his  cash  to  people  some  of 
whom  later  spend  some  of  it  in  his  store. 
And  it  is  little  comfort  for  a  burgled  store- 
keeper to  know  that  the  burglars  may  spend 
some  of  the  contents  of  his  cash  register  in 
his  store. 

It  is  modish  for  aid  advocates,  including 
the  Brandt  Commission,  to  try  to  connect 
aid-giving  with  the  relief  of  economic  reces- 
sion in  the  West.  But  if  it  were  really  possi- 
ble to  cure  or  alleviate  recession  by  more 
government  spending— Itself  a  questionable 
proposition— this  could  be  done  more  effec- 
tively by  Western  countries  at  home,  as  for 
Instance  by  financing  the  modernization  of 
industrial  plant  and  the  improvement  of  in- 
frastructure facilities  on  their  own  door- 
steps. 

In  short,  the  prosperity  of  the  economies 
of  the  West  will  not  depend  on  large-scale 
transfers  of  resources  to  the  South.  It  wQl 
depend  overwhelmingly  on  appropriate  poli- 
cies and  attitudes  within  the  West  Itself. 
Unrequired  transfers  reduce  total  world 
income,  because  quite  apart  from  the  disin- 
centive effects  of  the  taxation  to  finance 
them,  they  transfer  resources  from  more 
productive  to  less  productive  people.  The 
suggestion  that  aid  helps  donors  ignores  the 
alternative  use  of  the  resources  given 
away— that  is.  their  cost  to  the  donors. 

The  most  durable  of  the  arguments  for  re- 
source transfers  is  that  they  are  indispensa- 
ble for  the  development  of  the  poorer  coim- 
tries.  In  fact,  of  course,  large  parts  of  the 
South  progressed  rapidly  long  before  offi- 
cial   aid.    The    argument    patronlzea    the 
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people  of  tbe  Sootb  by  mawtliw  that  they 
omve  nutertal  uiuguM  but,  unlike  the 
Wflct,  euinot  achieve  It  without  eztenuU 


The  emergenoe  of  hundradi  of  mflllone  of 
people,  both  in  the  South  and  in  the  West, 
tram  poverty  to  pneperlty  hu  not  depend- 
ed on  eztenutl  gifts.  Boooomlc  achievement 
hu  depended,  and  still  depends,  on  people's 
own  abillUw.  mores,  and  values,  and  on 
their  institutions  and  the  policies  of  their 
ruins.  The  determinants  of  economic 
achievement  have  rarely  been  set  out  so  ef- 
fectively as  they  were  by  Tooqueville  almost 
a  century  and  a  half  ago: 

"Looking  at  the  turn  given  to  the  human 
aptilt  In  Aitfand  by  political  life;  seeing  the 
■"gH**""*",  certain  of  the  support  of  his 
laws,  relying  on  tittM^if  and  unaware  of  any 
obstacle  except  the  limit  of  his  own  powers. 
acting  without  constraint;  seeing  him.  in- 
spired by  the  sense  that  be  can  do  anything, 
look  restlessly  at  what  now  Is,  always  in 
search  of  the  best;  seeing  him  like  that,  I 
am  in  no  hurry  to  inquire  whether  nature 
has  scooped  out  ports  for  him.  and  given 
htm  coal  and  Iron.  The  reason  for  his  com- 
mercial prosperity  is  not  there  at  all:  it  is  in 
himself." 

To  insist  that  economic  development  de- 
pends crltlcaUy  on  external  donations  is  to 
divert  attention  from  the  determinants  of 
economic  achievemoit  and  from  policies 
which  could  encourage  Instead  of  obstruct- 
ing it.  Indeed,  such  insistence  leads  to  poli- 
cies which  can  turn  the  poor  into  paupers— 
that  is,  people  permanently  dependent  on 
doles.  At  the  same  time  these  policies  simul- 
taneously remove  resources  from  others 
who  are  more  productive.  Yet  contrary  to 
what  is  suggwted  by  the  central  thrust  of 
the  "North-South  dialogue,"  it  is  not  true 
that  to  make  the  rich  poorer  makes  the 
poor  richer.  Possessing  money  is  the  result 
of  eoKMHnlc  achievement,  not  its  precondi- 
tion. 

Official  transfers  cannot  significantly  pro- 
mote development  Oovemments  or  enter- 
prises in  the  South  which  are  capable  of 
using  funds  productively  can  borrow  abroad. 
Therefore  the  maximum  contribution  to  de- 
velopment of  official  transfers  cannot 
exceed  the  avoided  cost  of  borrowing.  As  a 
percentage  of  the  national  income  of  large 
Third  World  countries,  this  maximum  con- 
tribution is  at  best  minute,  far  too  small  to 
register  in  national-income  statistics.* 

Any  marginal  benefit  from  the  reduction 
of  the  cost  of  tnvesUble  funds  is  likely  to  be 
much  more  than  offset  by  the  adverse  re- 
percussions of  official  aid.  Such  aid  ac- 
cel«ates  and  aggravates  the  disastrous  poll- 
tkdzation  of  life  in  the  Third  World  and  in- 
tensifies the  stniggle  for  political  power.  It 
Increases  the  money,  patronage,  and  power 
of  the  recipient  governments,  and  thereby 
their  grip  over  the  rest  of  society,  which  in 
turn  exaoert)ates  conflict,  especially  in  the 
multiracial  societies  of  most  Third  World 
countries.  This  sequence  diverts  energy  and 
attoition  from  productive  activity  to  the  po- 
litical arena,  because  people's  livelihoods  or 
even  their  economic  and  physical  survival 
come  to  depend  on  political  and  administra- 
tive decisions.  Foreign  aid  promotes  state- 


UMI 


•We  may  mention  In  puiliis  that  the  Brandt 
MS  national  inoooie  lUtiitlcs  snd 
without  sny  recognition  of  tbe  large 
I  of  CRW  involved.  The  World  Bank,  for  ez- 
■mpte.  In  tU  WorW  DtnOotment  Report,  t»7i.  esti- 
mate* that  the  ofhelal  flgute  of  per-eaptu  income 
for  India  ihoold  be  ralfMd  by  a  factor  of  more  than 
three  to  make  It  more  nearly  rnraparahle  with  the 
correvoDdtac  figure  for  tlie  XJA. 


controlled  economies  in  various  other  ways 
as  well,  and  this  again  leads  to  poliUciaa- 
tion.  restricts  external  contacts  and  domes- 
tic mobility,  and  retards  the  spread  of  new 
ideas  and  methods. 

There  are  other  adverse  consequences  of 
foreign  aid.  For  example,  official  transfers 
tend  to  encourage  imprudent  financial  poli- 
cies, because  faOure,  as  reflected  in  the  in- 
ability to  make  external  payments,  itself  be- 
ccmies  an  effective  ground  of  appeal  for  aid. 
Transfers  also  enable  governments  to 
pursue  policies  which  patently  retard 
growth  and  increase  poverty.  Such  policies 
include  restrictions  of  the  economic  activi- 
ties of  productive  minorities  (and  sometimes 
their  expulsion);  controls  on  the  inflow  of 
foreign  capital,  enterprise,  and  skUls;  re- 
straints on  the  activities  of  traders  and  the 
destruction  of  dtetributive  networlcs;  and 
price  policies  which  discourage  the  produc- 
tion of  food  and  other  farm  products. 

Without  aid,  governments  would  not  so 
readily  be  able  to  persist  with  their  adverse 
policies  or  to  mask  their  effects.  Tanzania 
provides  an  apt  illustration.  It  is  a  country 
much  favored  by  Robert  McNamara.  and 
which  for  many  years  has  been  heavily  sup- 
ported by  the  World  Bank  and  other 
donors.  We  quote  from  a  paper  by  W.  David 
Hopper  of  the  World  Bank: 

"Government  efforts  to  bring  about  a 
social  transformation  by  building  large  co- 
operative villages  have  been  responsible  for 
a  major  decline  In  national  food  output.  The 
uprooting  and  resettlement  of  rural  people, 
often  far  from  their  traditional  lands,  has 
caused  farm  production  to  drop  to  a  point 
where  the  nation  must  import  large  quanti- 
ties of  food.  In  this  case,  the  ideology  of 
social  reform  has  fully  replaced  any  drive 
for  economic  growth.  As  long  as  food  aid  (or 
long-term  loans  for  food  purchases)  is  sup- 
plied to  Tanzania  by  the  Industrial  nations, 
the  social  experiment  will  continue"  * 

Thus  official  transfers  to  the  South  are 
much  more  likely  to  retard  than  to  promote 
development  there.  This  adverse  presump- 
tion is  supported  by  the  plight  of  many  re- 
cipients after  decades  of  large-scale  aid.  It  is 
supported  further  by  their  difficulties  in 
servicing  even  very  soft  loans,  the  modest 
burden  of  which  has  in  any  case  been  re- 
duced by  inflation  and  earlier  partial  de- 
faults. And  these  difficulties,  to  repeat, 
serve  to  reinforce  the  clamor  for  Increased 
aid. 

Such  consideration,  dispose  of  the  cur- 
rently popular  talk  about  aid  to  the  South 
as  a  new  Marshall  Plan.  According  to  this 
suggestion,  large  official  wealth  transfers  to 
the  South  would,  like  MarshaU  aid  to  West- 
em  Europe,  instu%  the  prosperity  of  the 
South  for  the  benefit  Ixtth  of  its  own  peo- 
ples and  that  of  the  West.  But  the  analogy 
falls  completely.  In  postwar  Europe  the  task 
was  not  development  but  reconstruction. 
The  societies  of  Western  Europe  did  not 
have  to  be  modernized  or  transformed.  The 
people  had  the  faculties,  motivations, 
habits,  institutions,  and  political  arrange- 
ments required  for  sustained  material  pros- 
perity. This  is  why  Marshall  aid  could  be 
terminated  in  four  years  and  West  Germany 
could  soon  become  an  exporter  of  capital. 
Contrast  this  with  the  position  of  many 
Third  World  aid  recipients,  and  with  the  ad- 
vocacy of  prolonged  or  even  indefinite  con- 
tinuation of  official  wealth  transfers  to  the 
South. 


•  In  Theodore  W.  Schultz,  ed  DUtoiHon*  of  Agri- 
caUvroi    iTieenHvei    (Indiana    University 
inS),  p.  76. 


TO  be  sure,  when  the  political  survival  of  a 
country  such  as  Taiwan  or  Israel  is  widely 
doubted,  it  may  not  l>e  able  to  raise  capital 
even  if  it  can  use  the  capital  productively. 
But  these  apparent  exceptions  to  the  rule 
that  development  cannot  be  promoted  by 
external  aid  are  plainly  irrelevant  to  the 
case  for  global  transfers  to  the  South. 

To  sum  up,  thea*  the  primary  result  of  of- 
ficial Western  aid  has  been  the  creation  of 
the  Third  World  as  a  collectivity  confront- 
ing the  West,  and  one  which  as  a  collectivity 
is  hostile  to  it.  Intensifying  the  politldza- 
tion  of  life  in  the  Third  World  has  been  the 
second  major  consequence.  These  are  wide, 
far-reaching  results.  They  will  continue  as 
long  as  foreign  aid  continues. 

Conversely,  straightforward  observation 
and  examination  of  readily  available  evi- 
dence lead  to  the  inescapable  conclusion 
that  large-scale  transfers  of  resources  from 
the  West  to  the  South  cannot  achieve  their 
declared  objectives,  and  in  fact  obstruct  the 
achievement  of  those  objectives.  Further. 
they  gravely  damage  the  political,  social, 
and  economic  interests  both  of  the  West 
and  of  ordinary  people  in  the  South  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  interests  of  their  rulers. 

What  is  to  be  done?  Far  from  accepting 
the  proposals  for  massive  wealth  transfers, 
both  direct  and  indirect,  we  should  work 
toward  their  early  demise.  Ideally  they 
should  be  terminated  promptly.  But  this  is 
impracticable  in  view  of  the  immensely  pow- 
erful vested  interests  behind  them  and  also 
of  the  momentum  of  existing  commitments. 
While  early  termination  should  be  the  aim, 
the  Immediate  task  is  to  reform  the  policy 
so  as  to  remove  the  worst  anomalies. 

Humanitarian  relief  of  need  should  be  left 
to  volimtary  agencies,  notably  to  non-politi- 
cized charities.  B<any  of  them  already  oper- 
ate successfully  in  the  poorer  countries. 
They  could  do  much  more  if  it  were  recog- 
nized that  relief  of  need  belongs  to  their 
sphere  rather  than  to  official  transfers.  In 
this  realm,  the  international  comity  be- 
tween countries  calls  for  such  gifts  to  meet 
unforeseeable  and  exceptional  disasters. 

As  for  economic  development,  the  West 
can  best  promote  this  by  reduction  of  its 
often  severe  barriers  to  imports  from  poor 
countries.  They  inhibit  development,  invest- 
ment, and  employment  In  many  poor  coun- 
tries. These  barriers  therefore  diminish  the 
benefit  which  such  countries  derive  from 
external  contacts  and  from  access  to  the 
major  "economic  frontier"  in  the  world. 

External  commerce  Is  an  effective  stimu- 
lus to  economic  progress.  The  people  and 
the  finance  Involved  are  far  more  responsive 
and  better  adjusted  to  local  realities  than 
are  official  transfers  and  their  dispensers. 
Accordingly,  commercial  Intercourse  with 
the  West  has  transformed  econ<Mnic  life  in 
the  Far  East.  Southeast  Asia,  parts  of  Africa 
and  Latin  America.  Relaxation  of  trade  re- 
strictions could  extend  and  accelerate  this 
process. 

Commercial  contacts  are  not  only  eco- 
nomically more  effective;  they  are  also 
much  less  likely  to  provoke  social  and  politi- 
cal upheaval  than  attempted  forcible  mod- 
ernizations, transformations,  or  large-scale 
confiscations,  so  often  supported  by  official 
transfers  and  espoused  and  welcomed  by 
many  of  their  advocates.  External  com- 
merce also  brings  to  tbe  fore  local  traders, 
entrepreneurs,  and  other  self-reliant  groups 
interested  in  improvement  through  market 
prooeases.  They  are  far  more  likely  to  be 
friendly  to  the  West  than  the  rulers  of  ao- 
ciaUst  economies  or  of  other  cloady  con- 


trolled  economies  encouraged  by  official 
traoafera. 

Reduction  of  tnde  baiTlen  is  apt  to  be  re- 
sisted by  thoae  in  the  Wert  threatened  by  it. 
Some  aid  funds  might  be  dtverted  to  com- 
penaate  than.  This  alao  is  open  to  various 
objections.  But  if  pnctlcable.  it  mii^t  be 
tbe  leaMf  of  evils  compared  to  ever  higher 
tnde  taairters  ooupled  with  ocmtinuing  or 
even  increasinc  aid. 

Official  transfers  are.  however,  certain  to 
go  on.  How  can  they  be  reformed?  To  begin 
with,  they  iliould  take  a  f  onn  which  would 
make  it  poarible  to  identify  their  costs  and 
benefits.  This  rules  out  indirect  methods  of 
resource  transfers  such  as  commodity  agree- 
menta.  Not  only  are  their  results  porerse. 
but  th^r  overall  impact  cannot  be  assessed. 
Nor  are  such  schemw  subject  to  any  form  of 
rnngremional  or  parliamentary  controL  The 
transfers  should  be  untied  cash  grants.  "Hed 
aid  confuses  subsidies  to  exporters  with 
gifts  to  the  recipients,  besides  suggesting 
that  such  transfers  are  instruments  for 
dumping  otherwise  unsalable  goods.  Soft 
loans  conceal  their  usually  very  large  grant 
element  and  confuse  investment  with  hand- 
outs. Again,  the  donors  are  apt  to  see  them 
as  gifts  while  the  recipients  see  them  as  bur- 
dens. Cash  grants  should  also  be  bilateral  to 
enable  a  modknun  of  control  by  the  elected 
m>reBentatives  of  the  taxpayers— Le.,  of  the 
real  donor.  Inhuman  policies  or  policies  ut- 
terly hostile  to  the  donors  can  also  be 
checked  somewhat  more  easily  under  a  bi- 
lateral system. 

It  should  in  addition  be  made  clear  that 
the  grants  are  in  effect  straight  gifts  from 
the  Western  donors  to  the  recipient  govern- 
ments, and  not  amends  for  past  or  present 
wrongs  or  instruments  of  global  egalitarian- 
ism.  Unless  restitution  and  redistribution 
are  specifically  rejected,  the  West  will  find 
Itself  subjected  to  indefinite  blackmalL 

For  all  these  reasons  it  is  important  to 
resist  attempts  to  internationalize  aid  trans- 
fers even  further  and  to  make  them  even 
more  automatic  by  introducing  systems  of 
international  taxation.  Such  taxation  is 
among  the  recommendations  in  the  Brandt 
Report,  to  enlarge  the  "flow  of  official  de- 
velopment finance."  (The  proposals  include 
"an  international  sjrstem  of  universal  reve- 
nue mobilization,  based  on  a  sliding  scale  re- 
lated to  national  income,"  and  "automatic 
revenue  transfers  through  international 
levies  on  some  of  the  following:  internation- 
al trade;  arms  production  or  exports;  inter- 
national travel;  the  global  commons,  expe- 
dally  sea-bed  minerals.") 

Aid  should  go  only  to  governments  genu- 
inely interested  in  the  welfare  of  their  sub- 
jects and  that  promote  it  by  effective  ad- 
ministration, the  performance  of  the  essen- 
tial tasks  of  government,  and  the  pursuit  of 
liberal  economic  policies.  This  would  reduce 
the  effect  of  aid  in  politicizing  life  and 
would  be  more  likely  to  promote  prosperity 
and  dampm  conflict. 

Unless  reformed  along  these  lines,  inter- 
national wealth  transfers  will  continue  to 
promote  coUectivist  and  often  totalitarian 
systems.  As  operated  heretofore,  they  will 
continue  to  disappoint  and  frustrate  the  ob- 
jectives of  many  generous  and  conuMusion- 
ate  supporters  of  help  to  the  less  fortunate. 
Mi»«over,  unless  reformed  along  these 
lines,  the  policy  of  resource  transfers  will  be 
seen  by  spokeamoi  for  the  South  as  an 
open-ended  and  unlimited  commitment  by 
the  West  Perhaps  most  important  official 
aid  will  continue  to  tilt  the  East- West  con- 
flict against  the  West— this  in  spite  of  the 
meager  military  and  economic  resources  of 


the  South  (which  make  its  threats  empty) 
and  of  the  friendly  feelings  toward  the  West 
in  at  least  some  countries  of  the  South.* 


THE  75TH  AKNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  NEW  YORK  COUNTY  LAW- 
YERS' ASSOCIATION 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  7Sth  anniversary 
of  the  New  York  County  Lawyers'  As- 
sociation. I  would  like  to  extend  these 
special  greetings  and  congratulations 
to  its  membership.  On  April  21.  1908. 
143  "attorneys  or  counselors  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  New  York  State  in 
active  practice,  residing  or  having  our 
offlces  In  New  Yoric  County"  officially 
incorporated  the  New  York  County 
Lawyers'  Association  (NYCLA),  Thus 
began  an  association  whose  devotion 
to  the  service  of  the  bar,  the  bench 
and  the  public  has  been,  in  the  words 
of  President  Eisenhower  on  the  occa- 
sion of  its  50th  anniversary,  "in  the 
highest  traditions  of  their  profession." 
President  Elsenhower's  words  are 
equally  true  today. 

As  a  New  Yorker.  I  take  great  pride 
and  satisfaction  in  knowing  that  well 
over  10,000  NYCLA  members  choose 
to  continue  that  tradition  of  service. 
NYCLA  contributions  in  four  areas 
are  especially  deserving  of  public  rec- 
ognition on  this  occasion.  First. 
NYCLA  was  among  the  earliest  bar  as- 
sociations In  the  country  to  sweep 
away  all  barriers  to  meml>ership  based 
on  race,  creed,  color,  or  sex.  Second. 
NYCLA  has  been  a  leader  among  bar 
associations  in  undertaking  serious 
study  of  the  issue  of  professional 
ethics.  Third,  from  its  inception 
NYCLA  has  recognized  a  responsibil- 
ity to  serve  the  profession,  so  that 
cost-effective  legal  services,  deter- 
mined by  ability  to  pay,  may  be  made 
available  to  the  public  Fouilh, 
NYCLA  has  consistently  cooperated 
with  the  Judiciary  in  developing  sound 
and  effective  methods  of  ameliorating 
the  congestion  and  backlog  in  our 
court  calendars. 

As  we  In  New  York  look  to  the 
future  of  legal  services  in  our  commu- 
nities we  see  great  cause  for  optimism 
in  the  leadership  exercised  by  the  New 
York  County  Lawyers  Association.  We 
know  that  NYCLA  wlU  not  only  con- 
tinue its  tradition  of  service  but  that  It 
will  also  find  new  ways  of  meeting  the 
challenges  that  lie  ahead. 

Not  only  is  NYCLA  attracting  large 
numbers  of  newly  admitted  attorneys 
(40  percent  of  the  membership  is  com- 
posed of  younger  lawyers,  those  in  the 
first  10  years  of  professional  practice), 
NYCLA  has  also  instituted  one  of  the 
most  comprehensive  continuing  legal 
education  programs  in  the  ootmtry.  Its 
PLE  (for  practical  legal  education) 
series  began  in  1974.  Courses  range 
from  the  basic,  general  practice  for 
the  newly  admitted  attorney  to  8i>e- 
cialty  courses  which  help  attorneys 
stay  current  in  fields  such  as  trusts 


and  estates,  bankruptcy,  taxation,  im- 
migration, real  estate  and  family  law. 
Nor  is  that  all.  With  a  weU-developed 
OHnmlttee  ss^stem.  including  51  stand- 
ing and  14  medal  committees.  NYCLA 
manages  to  devote  Itself  to  the  cover- 
age and  examination  of  virtually  every 
aspect  of  the  law. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  like  to  wish 
the  membership  of  NYCLA.  again,  a 
happy  Jubilee  anniversary.  May  you 
all  be  around  for  the  NYCLA  centen- 
nial,* 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
CERTAIN  SENATORS  ON  APRIL 
12.  1983 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  spe- 
cial orders  entered  on  behalf  of  Sena- 
tors Bakxb  and  BoscHwnz  for  April  12 
for  a  period  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  acting  leader  yield? 

Mi.  STEVENS.  I  am  hi4>py  to  yield 
to  my  good  friend. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Would  he  add  15  min- 
utes for  me,  which  I  might  not  use  but 
which  I  may  need? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  happy  to  make 
that  request. 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR 
COMMITTEES  TO  FILE  REPORTS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  commit- 
tees may  have  permission  to  file  re- 
ports until  5  p.m.  this  evening. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Judiciary 
Committee  may  have  until  8  pjn.  this 
evening  to  file  a  report  to  accompany 
the  bankruptcy  Judge  bllL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ISSUANCE  OF  INCOME  CAPITAL 
CERTIFICATES 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
a  bill  (S.  1011)  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of 
Senators  Hatfield  and  Packwood  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be 
placed  on  the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection.  It 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Does  my  good  friend 
have  any  additional  business  that  we 
might  conduct? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  good  friend,  the  distinguished  and 
able  Senator  from  Alaslca.  I  can  think 
of  nothing  further  on  this  side. 
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RECESS  UNTIL  9  hJA. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.    STEVENS.    Mr.    President,    if 
there  be  no  further  business.  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  in  accordance  with  the 
previous  order. 


There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  4:49  p.m.,  recessed  until  9 
ajn..  Friday.  April  8, 1983. 


TfiJA 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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AURORA  TOWNSHIP— REViOtUE 
SHARING  AT  WORK 


HON.  TOM  CORCORAN 

OrtLUHOIS 
nr  TBI  HOUSE  OF  >aPRBSBnATIVBS 

TJiunday,  April  7, 1983 

•  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently, general  purpose  and  special 
purpose  agencies  in  Aurora  Township. 
DL.  put  together  for  my  review  a  com- 
pendium of  reports  on  their  uses  of 
general  revenue-sharing  funds  for 
both  governmental  and  private  agen- 
cies. 

I  am  extremely  impressed  with  their 
successful  use  of  revenue-sharing 
funds,  and  wish  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues how  a  well-administrated  pro- 
gram of  revenue  sharing  can  provide 
essential  services  to  many  people  in 
need. 

If  we  could  get  the  same  kind  of  ac- 
countability with  money  at  the  Feder- 
al level  as  Aurora  Township  has  pro- 
vided on  general  revenue-sharing 
funds.  I  believe  we  would  not  only 
have  better  accountability  of  the  use 
of  Federal  dollars  but  would  provide 
better  services  to  our  people  as  well. 

Federal  revenue  sharing  allocations 
made  by  the  Aurora  Township  board 
have  resulted  in  the  furtherance  of 
the  programs  as  described  in  the  fol- 
lowing: 

KAMK-KKIISAIX  MKHTAL  HEALTH  CERRS 

The  Kane-Kendall  Mental  Health 
Center  in  Aurora  houses  administra- 
tive and  outpatient  services  for  1,500 
mentally  disturbed  adults  and  children 
from  southern  Kane  and  Kendall 
Cotmties  who  cannot  afford  private 
psychiatric  services. 

It  also  maintains  Opportunity 
House,  a  live-in  facility  for  recovering 
male  alcoholics,  and  the  Candle  Day 
Care  Center,  where  mental  patients 
learn  living  skills  in  preparation  for 
return  to  community  life. 

Total  Aurora  Township  revenue- 
sharing  funding  since  1973  amounts  to 
$582,130. 

Mentally  and  physically  handi- 
capped area  residents  receive  training 
in  educational  and  living  skills  at  the 
Kennedy  Rehabilitation  Center. 
Aurora  Township  contributed  $250,000 
in  revenue-sharing  funds  to  construc- 
tion costs.  Aurora  Township's  dial-a- 
ride  program  transports  25  township 
residents  to  the  center  daily. 

VlSimiO  HXTBSX  ASSOCIATION  OP  AURORA 

Because  the  city  of  Aurora  has  no 
health  department,  the  visiting  nurse 
association  has  assmned  health  de- 
partment responsibilities.  The  home 


health  unit  brings  skilled  nursing  cat« 
to  the  Aurora  Township  area. 

The  school  nurse  unit  conducts 
vision  testing  as  part  of  health  screen- 
ing, assessment,  education,  and  direct 
care  in  13  parochial  schools. 

At  the  health  center  a  venereal  dis- 
ease clinic  and  laboratory  provides  pa- 
tient services,  counseling,  referral,  and 
treatment.  The  health  center  also  pro- 
vides medication,  innoculations,  and 
physical  checkups  to  low-income  chil- 
dren. High-risk  pregnant  women,  nurs- 
ing mothers,  and  high-risk  infants  re- 
ceive supplemental  food,  nutrition 
counseling,  and  followup  care  through 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
WIC  program,  which  the  visiting 
nurses  association  administers. 

Aurora  Township  revenue-sharing 
funds,  distributed  yearly,  total 
$301,000  to  date.  Loss  of  revenue-shar- 
ing funds  will  cause  curtailment  or 
abandonment  of  many  of  these  life- 
supportive  programs  which  are  in- 
creasingly necessary. 

COMinTinTT  CONTACTS,  INC. 

Community  Contacts,  Inc.,  originat- 
ed in  1974  as  a  project  of  the  Aurora 
area  United  Way.  It  was  designed  to 
plan  for  and  meet  the  needs  of  area 
seniors. 

One  of  the  programs,  the  coimty- 
wide  homemaker  program,  developed 
from  a  detailed  study  of  senior  needs. 
Community  Contacts  helps  90  Aurora 
seniors  remain  independent  residents 
in  their  own  homes  providing  light 
housekeeping  aid,  meal  preparation, 
and  assistance  with  personal  care  such 
as  bathing  and  shampooing. 

Since  1975,  Aurora  Township  reve- 
nue-sharing funds  allocated  to  Com- 
munity Contacts  have  totaled  $68,547, 
which  the  agency  has  used  for  educa- 
tion, planning,  and  program  develop- 
ment. 

SICOND  HORIZON  CENTER 

The  Salvation  Army's  Second  Hori- 
zon Center  is  a  drop-in  senior  facility. 
Senior  activities  include  crafts,  recrea- 
tion, nutrition,  legal  aid,  counseling, 
educational,  and  employment  aid.  The 
nutrition  program  supplies  seniors 
with  a  daily  hot  meal,  as  well  as  deliv- 
ery of  meals  to  the  homebound.  An  av- 
erage of  80  hot  meals  were  served 
daily  in  fiscal  year  1981. 

From  1976  on,  Aurora  Township  rev- 
enue-sharing contributions  totaled 
$60,000,  which  was  used  to  support 
homemaker  home  health  aid.  and 
more  recently,  the  Second  Horizon 
Center. 


mAL-k-mnm 

Aurora  Township  dial-a-ride  began 
door-to-door  transportaticm  for  town- 
ship seniors  and  the  handicapped  of 
any  age  in  1976.  Medical  and  thera- 
peutic tranqwrtation  is  prioritized. 
Dial-a-ride  aids  those  who  are  unable 
to  use  public  tranqjortation  and 
allows  them  to  remain  independent 
and  free  of  institutional  care. 

Dial-a-ride  is  the  only  revenue-shar- 
ing operation  to  originate  in  and  be 
operated  by  Aurora  Township.  Reve- 
nue sharing,  totaling  $386,000  since 
1976,  supports  a  9-passenger  station 
wagon,  two  9-pa8senger  vans  equipped 
with  wheelchair  lifts,  and  a  15-passen- 
ger  minibus.  A  total  of  approximately 
150,000  units  of  transportation  has 
been  delivered. 

EASTER  SEALS  REHARIUTATION  CENTER 

The  Easter  Seals  Rehabilitation 
Center  provides  then4>y  to  physically, 
developmentally,  speech,  and  learning 
disabled  residents  in  the  Aurora  Town- 
ship region.  The  revenue-sharing 
funding  to  Easter  Seals  since  1976 
totals  $60,000.  Funds  are  used  to  main- 
tain and  expand  services  that  equip 
the  handici^ped  with  basic  living 
sldlls.  Examples  are  walking,  adult 
therapy,  including  stroke  rehabilita- 
tion, speech  therapy,  and  parental 
tranining. 

Without  funding,  including  revenue 
sharing,  Easter  Seals  faces  the  pros- 
pect of  curtailing  or  terminating  its 
programs,  thus  sharply  limiting  the 
number  of  clients  served. 

SPECIAL  OLTMPICS 

Northeastern  Illinois  special  Olym- 
pics brings  sports  training  and  compe- 
tition to  over  1,200  athletes  of  all  ages 
and  all  degrees  of  disability.  Athletes 
participate  or  compete  in  basketball, 
track,  gymnastics,  swimming,  riding, 
snow  sports,  wheelchair  events,  soft- 
ball,  soccer,  tennis,  and  bowling.  Win- 
ners compete  against  other  Illinois 
special  Olympics  athletes  at  State 
meets. 

Aurora  Township's  revenue-sharing 
contribution  of  $1,170  to  the  North- 
eastern special  oljmapics  helps  defray 
transportation  and  participation  costs 
for  60  local  athletes. 

MARIE  WILKINSON  CHILD  DEVELOPMENT  CENTBt 

The  Marie  Wilkinson  Child  Develop- 
ment Center  provides  day  care  for  pre- 
school children  from  low-income  fami- 
lies, so  parents  can  become  or  re- 
mained employed,  or  enroll  in  training 
that  will  lead  to  Jobs  and  removal 
from  public  assistance  rolls.  The  devel- 
opmental program  includes  supervised 
play  and  developmental  leariiing,  as 
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wen  u  hot  meals,  orml  hygiene,  and 
parent  oonferenoes. 

Aurora  Towuhlp's  revenue-ahartng 
eootrflmtion  itnoe  1977  has  bem 
$90,000.  whkh  the  emter  has  used  to 
icnovate  the  buildlnc  it  occupies,  and 
to  pay  a  cook's  salary,  and  maintain 
serfloes.  The  oentor  has  lost  nine  slots 
through  fundbag  cutbacks,  and  faces 
H5^«tto»i>i  service  cuts  if  revalue  shar- 
ing is  reduced. 


People  for  chUd  care  is  an  after- 
school  program  for  children  of  low- 
income  parents  who  are  employed  or 
who  are  involved  in  preemployment 
training. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  children  from 
kindergarten  throush  fifth  grade  are 
traiwported  by  bus  to  three  sites 
within  the  dty  of  Aurora.  At  the  sites 
they  receive  snacks  and  are  occupied 
with  arts  and  crafts,  physical  educa- 
tion, reading  homework  help,  field 
trips,  music,  and  recreational  games. 
The  agency  is  establishing  a  basic  cur- 
riculum for  all  grades,  and  interacts 
with  teachers,  students,  and  parents  to 
strengthen  the  program. 

Aurora  Township's  revenue-sharing 
contributions  to  people  for  child  care 
have  amoimted  to  $30,016  since  1976. 
Funds  were  used  to  expand  day-to-day 
operations  and  helped  open  new  sites. 
Most  recently,  funding  aided  the  pur- 
chase of  a  biis. 

PAMILT  8UFPOKT  CXRTB  MMO  TAMXLT 

oovrnxLaa  swmncm 

Aurora  Township's  revenue-sharing 
contribution  to  the  Family  Support 
Center  since  1976  has  been  $64,375. 
The  center  has  used  the  funds  to 
supply  a  variety  of  services  to  families 
imdergolng  stress. 

Family  then^^y  involves  parental 
understanding  of  the  child's  point  of 
view,  as  well  as  adult  participation  in 
group  sessions  aimed  at  understanding 
of  child-parent  relationships  in  stress 
situations. 

The  Family  Counseling  Service  of 
Aurora  grew  from  its  foimding  in  1924 
as  a  civilian  volunteer  group  into  the 
agency  it  is  today.  Aurora  Township 
began  revenue-sharing  contributions, 
which  totaled  $151,438.  in  1975.  These 
contributions  helped  the  agency  begin 
a  debt  management  program  and  the 
youth  guidance  division. 

AUBOBA  ASSA  UlBAir  UUGTTK 

The  Aurora  area  urban  league  re- 
cruits And  refers  minorities  and  low- 
inotHne  people  who  need  employment 
and  tratadng.  It  researches  housing, 
health,  and  educaUcmal  needs,  spon- 
sors a  senior  dtisen  telephone  reassur- 
ance program,  and  a  siunmer-work 
imogram  for  low-income  youth. 

Revenue  sharing  from  Aurora  Town- 
ship totals  $48,840.  Funds  pay  for  sala- 
ries, program  maintenance,  and  match 
money  for  the  senior  reassurance  pro- 
gram. 

Revenue  sharing  in  those  areas  en- 
ables the  agency  to  begin  the  youth- 
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work  program  Independently  and 
reward  participants  with  a  privately 
funded  outing. 

CBRaO  PAK-AMBUCUro 

Coitro  Pan- Americano  works  for  the 
sodoeoonomlc  welfare  of  Aurora's  his- 
panlc  residents  who  do  not  use  the  ex- 
isting sodal-aervioe  netwoik  because  of 
linguistic,  cultund.  or  other  barriers. 

Aurora  Township's  revenue-sharing 
contributions  to  Centro  total  $57,377. 
Centro  uses  revenue  sharing  to  expand 
and  TT*^<"<^'"  information  and  refer- 
ral, family  counseling,  and  labor  rela- 
tions services,  and  to  promote  commu- 
nity integration  of  the  growing  His- 
panic population. 

WOMm  AOAUfST  lAFB 

The  hotline  is  an  important  liaison 
device  for  Fox  VaUey  Women  Against 
Rape.  Besides  giving  rape  victims  and 
their  families  access  to  immediate 
counseling  and  emotional  support,  the 
line  keeps  the  agency  in  direct  contact 
with  both  Aurora  hospitals,  area 
police  departments,  and  other  agencies 
that  might  be  involved.  Aurora  Town- 
ship began  fimding  Fox  Valley  Women 
Against  Rape  in  1981  with  $8,000, 
which  keeps  the  hotline  in  operation. 

DBUG  ABUSE  CITUKM'B  COXTBCIL 

The  Drug  Abuse  Citizen's  Coimcil  of 
Aurora  area  works  to  prevent  and 
treat  dnig  abuse  among  children  and 
adolescents.  Last  year,  i^proximately 
1,600  young  people  participated  in  pre- 
vention and  treatment  programs.  The 
revenue-sharing  contribution  to  date  is 
$91,000.  The  council  has  supported 
and  expanded  professional  services 
and  made  necessary  plumbing  and 
heating  repairs  to  the  headquarters 
with  revenue-sharing  funds. 

Funding  c\u-tailment  will  result  in 
loss  of  voliune  and  quality  in  treat- 
ment and  prevention  of  drug  abuse, 
which  is  an  increasing  problem  among 
young  people. 

OAKHintST  LAKX  DRAIHAGX  PROJBCT 

Work  is  In  progress  on  the  Oakhitfst 
Lake  drainage  project,  toward  which 
Aurora  Township  has  pledged  $200,000 
in  revenue-sharing  f  imds. 

The  drainage  project  1b  a  cooperative 
effort  by  the  city  of  Aurora,  the  Kane 
County  forest  preserve,  the  Fox  Valley 
park  district  and  Aurora  Township  to 
improve  living  conditions  in  the  area. 
Aurora  Township  participates  in  the 
project  because  township  lands  wiU 
benefit  from  drainage  of  800  acres. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  siunmary.  I  would 
like  to  share  with  you  the  words  of 
Aurora  Township  Supervisor  Dennis 
P.Wiggins: 

We  hope  you  will  discover  in  this  presen- 
tation cogent  reuons  to  support  our  state- 
ment that  revenue  sharing  is  necessary  to 
m«in»^in  community  services  at  the  present 
level,  as  they  could  not  be,  were  they  de- 
pendent on  regular  tax  dollars.  We  hope 
you  will  share  our  concern  for  the  future  of 
revenue  sharing,  and  will  regard  its  continu- 
ance with  sympathetic  and  favorable  atten- 
tion.* 


April  7,  J$8S 


MnJTART  PERSON  OF  THE 
TEAR  AWARD 


HON.  JERRY  LEWIS 

orcAUFoaioA 
m  THX  HOim  09  UPBBBr 
Tuesday.  AprU  5, 1983 

•  Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Stteak.eT,  on  April  9. 1983  an  inaugural 
banquet  will  be  held  in  VictorvUle  to 
honor  the  Military  Person  of  the 
Tear.  This  event  rqireaents  the  culmi- 
nation of  efforts  by  the  Civilian-Mili- 
tary Affairs  Committee. 

The  Civilian-Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittee (CICAC)  was  formed  with  top 
representatives  from  the  five  military 
bases:  Edwards.  George.  China  Lake. 
Fort  Irwin,  and  Barstow  Marine  Depot 
and  local  city  governments  or  unincor- 
porated areas  such  as  Apple  Valley. 
The  purpose  of  this  fine  group  is  to 
promote  mutual  cooperation  between 
the  military  bases  in  my  district  and 
their  civilian  neighbors.  This  event  re- 
flects the  degree  of  cooperation  this 
group  has  achieved.  The  spirit  of  this 
group,  once  again,  reaffirms  otu*  faith 
in  the  spirit  of  selfless  community 
service. 

The  BdOlitary  Person  of  the  Tear 
Award  WiU  affect  about  34.000  military 
personnel,  not  counting  the  support- 
ing civilian  communities,  and  should 
gain  rapidly  in  staturo  and  importance 
in  years  to  come.  The  winner  of  this 
award  will  be  selected  from  the  top 
candidates  from  each  of  the  bases  con- 
cerned. The  winner  wiU  be  chosen 
based  upon  standards  utilized  by  and 
agreed  upon  by  representatives  from 
the  bsses.  The  award  will  be  presented 
by  Dr.  Lawrence  Korb,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  who  is  responsible 
for  personnel,  logistics,  and  manpower 
reserves. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  great  pride  in 
commending  to  my  colleagues  the  Ci- 
vilian-Military Affairs  Committee  and 
their  1983  selection  for  the  Military 
Person  of  the  Tear.  In  addition.  I 
would  like  to  recognize  the  extra  ef- 
forts of  Barbara  Uttle.  Del  XTlri<^ 
John  Hart,  and  Tom  Dworshak.  who 
worked  so  hard  to  make  this  event 
possible.* 


OUR  FECKLESS  UNIVERSITIES 


HON.  ELDON  RUDD 

or  ABnOMA 

nr  THK  HOXTSX  or  HXPanxirrATmB 

Thunday.  April  7. 19S3 

•  Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  appears 
as  though  some  of  our  respected 
American  universities  have  become 
lost  in  their  own  preachings  of  ideal- 
Ism;  they  have  sacrificed  honest  prin- 
ciples for  irresponsible  behavior  lately. 
Recently,  our  distinguished  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  Nations,  Jeane 
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Kizfcpatrlck.  has  been  booed  off  col- 
lege paimwiies  or  prevented  from 
oeaUng.  School  administrators  have 
offered  Uttle.  If  any,  defense  (m  her 
behalf.  Apparently,  the  principle  of 
froedom  of  mwe^  loaes  its  relevance 
when  it  applies  to  speakers  not  in  line 
with  the  "progresiivc"  tongue  of 
today's  demonstrators. 

Equally  disturbing  is  the  attitude  of 
certain  university  officials  who  defy 
the  9irtt  of  the  law  when  it  comes  to 
tying  stanide  registration  for  the  draft 
to  Federal  education  "entitlements." 
Some  college  administrators  have  com- 
plained of  the  burden  of  verifjring 
draft  registration,  saying  they  are  not 
in  the  business  of  enforcing  social  poli- 
cies, while  at  the  same  time  they  are 
abiding  by  hundreds  of  other  Federal 
requirements  more  in  tune  with  their 
thinking.  In  fact,  these  administrators 
are  making  excuses  for  avoiding  their 
reqxmsibilities— the  same  lame  ex- 
cuses being  propagated  by  the  minori- 
ty of  youths  who  refuse  to  supply 
their  names  to  the  Selective  Service  as 
the  law  requires. 

George  F.  Will  addresses  these  dis- 
turbing trends  among  our  more  pres- 
tigious schools  In  his  recent  column, 
"Our  Feddess  Universities,"  which  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  read. 

[From  NewBweek.  Ifar.  28, 1083] 

OuB  FBCKLBS  UmvxBSinxs 

(By  Oeorge  F.  VHll) 

Ah.  sprlns-  The  sap  is  rising  and  so  ts 
what  pamrs  for  idealism  on  campuses  where 
love  of  Justice  is  expressed  by  shouting 
down  conservative  speakers.  Mobs  at  Berke- 
ley and  Minnesota  tone  disrupted  speeches 
by  AmtMssador  Jeane  Kir^iatri<^  and  Jill 
Conway,  president  of  Smith  College,  has.  In 
effect,  dlsinvited  Kirkpatrick.  who  had  been 
invited  to  deliver  the  commencement  ad- 
dress Uils  spring.  Conway  said  Smith  could 
not  guarantee  order.  Rubbish.  To  guarantee 
order  Conway  liad  only  to  say  that  disrup- 
tive students  would  not  graduate,  disruptive 
faculty  would  be  fired  and  police  would 
attend  to  outsiders. 

Conway  probably  (and  Berkeley  certainly) 
would  have  used  napalm  to  prevent  conserv- 
atives from  silendng  a  liberal  veaker. 
Conway  did  not  act  strongly  because  she  did 
not  feel  strongly  about  keeping  order  for 
Kirkpatrick.  Conway's  aasertion  that  Smith 
oould  not  do  what  It  certainly  could  do  ts  an 
example  of  exertion  apportioned  according 
to  political  persuasions.  It  is  a  timely  exam- 
ple. It  oomes  as  many  academic  administra- 
tors are  saying  that  it  would  l>e  unbearably 
burdeoaome  (and  contrary  to  their  •^■/•t.it^g 
principles)  to  help  enforce  the  law  linking 
student  aid  with  compliance  with  draft  reg- 
istration. 

Last  year  Congress  voted  to  deny  educa- 
tiOD  aid  to  men  who  do  not  comply  with  the 
law  requiring  them  to  register.  To  register,  a 
man  merely  fills  out  a  short  form  at  any 
post  office.  ConadentiouB  objectors  do  not 
compromise  their  case  because  registration 
is  not  held  to  Iw  a  declaration  of  willingness 
to  serve.  About  96  percent  of  all  men  re- 
quired to  do  so  have  complied.  Most  of  the 
600,000  who  tiave  not  probably  just  do  not 
understand  the  requirements.  However,  a 
Judge  can  almost  always  be  found  to  block  a 
government  action  that  is  not  congruent 
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with  the  liberal  agenda.  A  Judge  has  bdd 
that  the  law  linking  aid  and  reglstiatiaD 
prabaUy  is  unoonstttatloaaL 

GBxncs 

He  says  it  may  l>e  a  l>ill  of  attainder,  im- 
posing punishment  l>y  legislation,  rather 
than  Jodidal  process.  But  is  it  "punish- 
ment" to  restrict  aooeas  to  a  federal  benefit 
to  pecBOos  in  compUaoce  with  the  law?  And 
what,  then,  of  the  routine  mactloe  of 
making  federal  aid  or  tax-exempt  status  for 
institutions  conditional  on  oomplianoe  with 
dvO-rights  laws?  The  Judge  also  thinks  the 
law  may  violate  the  Fifth  Amendment  guar- 
antee tliat  no  person  "shall  be 
compelled  ...  to  be  a  witness  against  him- 
self." But  where  is  the  compulsion?  No  one 
is  compelled  to  Ineak  the  law  or  apply  for 
aid. 

Critics  of  the  law  say  that  persons  who 
are  "unable  to  prove  their  innocence  are 
automatically  found  guilty."  But  no  one  is 
unalde  to  prove  innocmice  in  this  matter. 
Some  persons  are  imwQllng  to  t>e  innocent 
Besides,  ttie  law  does  not  assign  guilt.  It  Just 
adds  me  more  eligibility  requirement  that 
students  must  meet. 

Critics  say  the  law  violates  the  "equal  pro- 
tection" clause  because  it  "discriminates"  on 
the  basts  of  wealth  (it  does  not  affect  the 
very  rich)  and  has  a  "disparate  impact"  on 
blacks  and  other  minority  students  l>ecause 
of  higli  proportion  of  them  receive  aid.  But 
federal  aid  for  students  is  principally  a  sub- 
sidy for  the  middle  and  upper-middle  class- 
es. A  student  from  a  family  with  an  income 
of  more  Uian  $60,000  can  be  eligible.  And  if 
we  are  supposed  to  purge  American  law  of 
all  provisions  that  have  a  "disparate 
impact"  on  the  poor  and  minorities,  we  can 
begin  with  the  deductibility  of  mortgage-in- 
terest payments  and  charitable  contribu- 
tions, sales  taxes  and  the  new  gasoline-tax 
increase.  Social  security,  too,  is  flawed  be- 
cause lower-income  people  start  woiklng 
younger  and  die  younger  than  others,  so 
they  work  longer  and  receive  benefits  for  a 
shorter  period. 

Such  "disparate"  impacts  are  an  inescap- 
able facet  of  life  in  a  complex  society.  Per- 
sons who  want  to  worry  about  fairness 
might  try  worrying  about  why  a  19-year-old 
construction  wortcer  who  compiles  with  the 
draft-registration  law  should  see  his  taxes 
sulMidlEe  college  education  for  a  privileged 
few  who  will  not  comply. 

Some  academicians  have  suddenly  devel- 
oped a  new  scruple:  educational  institutions 
should  not  be  involved  in  enforcement  of 
social  policies.  But  their  scrupulosity  is  se- 
lective: they  do  not  object  to  being  enforce- 
ment agents  for  "affirmative  action"  re- 
quirements. Federal  regulations  applicable 
to  postsecondary  schools  fill  635  pages  of 
small  print— 272  pages  about  how  colleges 
must  comply  with  federal-aid  measures,  80 
pages  concerning  compliance  with  anti-dis- 
crimination laws.  But  now  some  academi- 
cians say:  the  burden  of  verifying  draft  reg- 
istration—the burden  of  asking  an  applicant 
for  the  letter  he  receives  from  the  Selective 
Service  System— is  intolerable. 

"I'M  KRTITLID" 

What  is  going  on?  What  went  on  at  Smith, 
in  this  sense:  colleges  have  no  enthusiasm 
for  doing  something  ttiat  is  unpopular  with 
an  aggressive  and  trendy  minority,  so  the 
colleges  are  saying  they  cannot  do  it. 

One  of  the  nation's  principal  problems  is 
the  cost  of  entitlement  programs.  But  a 
bigger  problem  is  the  "I'm  entitled"  mood, 
the  mood  of  those  who  say  that  simply  be- 
cause they  are  alive  they  are  entitled  to  all 
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■odety's  privOeges  and  it  would  be  reptes- 
stve  to  oonnect  a  prtvUege  with  a  revonal- 
bOlty.  That  means  there  are  no  twivQeses. 
property  apeaklDg;  there  are  only  nnoondi- 
tlaned  rights.  Where  do  people  get  such 
ideas?  Fetbaps  in  adiooL 

Tale's  presklent.  A.  Bartlett  Oiamatti.  Is 
praised  as  "outspoken."  In  1901  he  spoke 
out  to  warn  Tale's  entering  freshmen. 
Young  persons  alxnit  to  spend  four  years  at 
Yale  need  to  Iw  warned  about  many  things. 
Oiamatti  chose  to  warn  them  about  the 
menace  of  .  .  .  Jerry  Falwell.  Such  outspo- 
kenness is  not  brave.  In  January,  in  an 
action  now  wnnlat.fd  elsewhere.  Yale  an- 
nounced that  it  would  snbsidlBe  a»tt»nt»  of 
the  law  by  arranging  grants  or  loans  for  stu- 
dents wlioae  tender  consciences  wHl  not 
permit  them  to  register.  It  is  not  brave  for 
Yale  to  teach,  as  its  policy  doea.  that  a  per- 
son's enjoyment  of  society's  generosity  does 
not  even  entaO  an  obli^ition  to  obey  the 
Uw. 

Teaching  that  to  America's  most  privi- 
leged young  men  is  a  betrayal  of  the  univer- 
sity's civilUng  mission.  Remember  this 
axiom:  you  can  argue  about  exactly  what 
hospitals  should  do,  but  surely  they  should 
not  spread  disease.* 


TO  HONOR  DENNIS  R.  PINE 


HON.  JERRY  LEWIS 

OrCALirOBBIA 

nr  THB  Housx  or  RKPSssoiTAnvas 
Tuesday.  April  S.  1983 

•  Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  April  7.  1983,  the  Chlno 
Valley  Chamber  of  Commerce  board 
of  directors  wiU  be  honoring  their  out- 
going president.  Mr.  Dennis  R.  Pine,  at 
the  Anniud  Awards  and  Installation 
Dinner.  This  event  will  begin  at  6  pjn. 
at  the  Red  Uon  Inn  in  Ontario.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
recognize  and  commend  Dennis  for  his 
outstanding  leadership  during  his 
term  as  president. 

Before  being  elected  as  the  1982-83 
president  of  the  Chlno  Valley  Cham- 
tier  of  Commerce.  Dennis  served  on 
the  board  of  directors  for  4  years. 
Duuring  his  term  as  president,  he 
helped  design  and  organize  a  new  pro- 
gram to  recognize  business  beautifica- 
tion.  Four  of  these  Pride  in  Business 
Awards  were  given  to  outstanding 
Chlno  businesses.  Another  of  his 
major  accomplishments  was  his  effort 
which  resulted  in  an  increase  in  mem- 
bership to  an  all-time  high  of  425, 
which  is  the  largest  numt>er  of  mem- 
bers in  the  chamber's  history. 

After  completing  his  undergraduate 
studies  at  California  Polytechnic, 
Dennis  served  for  4  years  in  the  U.S. 
Navy.  He  was  an  insurance  agent  in 
Chlno  for  9  years  and  has  been  a  part- 
ner of  the  Ed  Pine  Insurance  Co.  for 
the  past  5  years.  Dennis  has  served  in 
many  leadership  ouMCities.  He  was 
the  vice  president  of  the  West  End  In- 
surance Agents  Association,  chairman 
of  the  Chlno  Family  TMCA  Advisory 
Board,  and  served  on  the  board  of  di- 
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raeton  of  the  ChJno  Rancho  Ride  As- 


Dennls'  leadership  and  service  to  the 
oommunlty  will  not  end  since  he  has 
been  elected  to  the  position  of  presi- 
dent-elect for  the  Chlno  Rotary  Club. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great  pride 
%t>»t  I  reoocnlae  and  commend  Dennis 
R.  Pine  for  his  outstanding  leadership 
and  his  dedicated  service  not  only  to 
the  Chlno  Chamber  of  Commerce  but 
fcian  to  the  entire  community  of  Chlno. 
I  know  his  efforts  and  enthusiasm 
have  helped  to  make  our  community  a 
better  place  in  which  to  live.* 


PROSBCDTINO  LABOR  EXTOR- 
TION: AMENDING  THE  HOBBS 
ACT 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

or  njjxois 
Of  THE  HOUSS  or  SSPIISSBIfTATrVCS 

Thunday.  Aprti  7, 1983 

•  Mr.  PHILIP  BC  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  have  Introduced  legislation.  H.R. 
1514,  to  amend  the  Hobbs  Act.  the 
Federal  criminal  statute  which  prohib- 
its interference  with  commerce 
through  threats  or  violence.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  is  to  clarify  the  use  of 
the  term  "extortion."  This  clarifica- 
tion will  prevent  further  imfair  Judi- 
cial interpretations  of  the  act  in  its  ap- 
plication to  labor  strike  Interferences. 

The  necessity  for  such  clarification 
became  apparent  with  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  in  U.S.  v.  Enmons,  410 
\3J8.  396  (1973).  That  decision  held 
that  the  Hobbs  Act  does  not  proscribe 
violence  committed  during  a  lawful 
strike  for  the  purposes  of  inducing  an 
employer  to  agree  to  legitimate  collec- 
tive bargaining  demands. 

In  the  incident  that  led  to  the 
Enmons  decision,  the  striking  union 
members  who  sought  an  agreement 
with  a  utility  company,  fired  rifles  at 
three  company  transformers,  drained 
oil  from  another  transformer,  and 
blew  up  a  substation  owned  by  the 
company.  The  indictment  charged  a 
wrongful  use  of  force  in  violation  of 
the  Hobbs  Act.  The  Government  lost 
the  case. 

The  controversy  over  the  case  cen- 
ters around  the  Govenunent's  conten- 
tion that  the  language  in  the  statute 
prohibited  interference  by  extortion. 
The  Justice  Department,  in  prosecut- 
ing the  case,  defined  extortion  as  "the 
obtaining  of  property  from  another  by 
threats  or  violence."  They  contended 
that  the  wages  sought  in  the  collective 
bargaining  agreement  were  the  prop- 
erty of  the  employer  and  that  the 
strike  violence  to  obtain  the  higher 
wages  could  be  prosecuted  as  extortion 
under  the  Hobbs  Act. 

The  Siwreme  Court,  however,  de^ 
fined  extortion  as  only  the  "wrongful" 
use  of  actual  or  threatened  force,  vio- 
lence or  fear.  That  definition  ef f ectlve- 
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ly  »tn<Hng  the  act's  coverage  to  cases 
where  the  alleged  extortionist  has  no 
claim  to  the  property.  The  rationale 
for  this  Interpretation  is  confusing.  A 
commonsense  of  fairness  would 
assume  that  any  actual  or  threatened 
use  of  force  or  violence  to  take  away 
someone  else's  property  is  a  "wrong- 
ful" act  and  therefore  constitutes  ex- 
tortion. There  are  certainly  many 
other  lawful  means  of  asserting  such 
property  claims  without  resorting  to 
sabotage  or  violence. 

The  original  Intent  of  the  1946 
Hobbs  Act  was  to  Insure  that  any  use 
of  violence  for  coercive  purposes  be 
covered  by  the  statute.  According  to 
its  author.  Congressman  Samuel 
Hobbs,  the  original  legislation  was 
based  on  the  principle  that  "a  crime  is 
a  crime,  no  matter  who  commits  it; 
and  robbery  is  robbery  and  extortion, 
extortion— whether  or  not  the  perpe- 
trator has  a  union  card."  Apparently 
the  final  language  was  not  explicit 
enough  for  the  Supreme  Court.  Since 
the  Enmons  decision,  union  violence 
can  be  prosecuted  only  if  it  can  be 
proven  that  it  had  been  used  to  obtain 
personal  payoffs,  or  to  exact  wages  in 
return  for  "Imposed,  unwanted,  super- 
fluous or  fictitious  service."  The  deci- 
sion also  opened  the  way  for  imion  of- 
ficials to  use  whatever  violent  means 
they  think  necessary  to  insure  that 
rank-and-file  union  members  obey  the 
dictates  of  the  union  hierarchy. 

Since  1975.  public  records  reveal  the 
occurrence  of  over  3.350  separate  cases 
of  union-inspired  violence— violence 
against  both  employers  and  individual 
workers.  The  pervasiveness  of  this 
compulsory  unionism  violence  further 
underscores  the  need  for  evenhanded 
Federal  Jurisdiction. 

The  Supreme  Court's  conclusion 
that  "it  would  require  statutory  lan- 
guage much  more  explicit  than  that 
before  us  here  to  lead  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  Congress  Intended  to  put  the 
Federal  Government  In  the  business  of 
policing  the  orderly  conduct  of 
strikes"  shows  that  the  wording  of  the 
act  is  ambiguous  and  needs  to  be  clair- 
ified.  If  the  precedent  set  down  in 
Enmons  is  not  corrected  by  statute, 
union  officials  will  continue  to  engage 
In  grossly  unfair  labor  practices 
against  employers.  Biisinesses  will  con- 
tinue to  have  virtually  no  protection 
for  their  property  should  they  become 
involved  in  labor  disputes. 

Union  officials  should  be  treated  as 
ordinary  citizens,  and  as  such  they 
should  be  subject  to  prosecution  for 
committing,  or  threatening  to  commit 
felonies  such  as  murder,  manslaugh- 
ter, arson,  aggravated  property  de- 
struction—even in  the  name  of  "legiti- 
mate union  objectives." 

H.R.  1514  will  make  clear  that  the 
Federal  law  against  extortion  applies 
to  all  forms  of  coercion  and  violence.  A 
copy  of  the  bill  follows: 
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HJ1.1S14 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Haute  of 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  State$  of 
America  in  Congreu  auenMed,  That  aec- 
tk»  1961  of  Utle  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  li  amended  u  f oUowk 

(a)  Subaection  (bX3)  ta  amended  to  read  aa 
follows: 

"(2)  The  term  'extortion"  means  the  ob- 
taining of  property  from  another,  with  his 
or  her  consent.  Induced  by  use  of  actual  or 
threatened  force,  violence,  or  fear  thereof, 
or  wrongful  use  of  fear  not  Involving  force 
or  violence,  or  under  color  of  official  right.". 

(b)  SubsecUon  (c)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(c)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  Indicating  an  Intent  on  the  part  of 
the  Congress— 

"(1)  to  repeal,  modify,  or  affect  section  17 
of  Utle  15.  sections  52,  101-llS,  and  151-lM 
of  UUe  29,  or  sections  151-188  of  UUe  45;  or 

"(2)  to  exclude  Federal  Jurisdiction  over 
the  offenses  defined  in  this  section  on  the 
ground  that  the  conduct  Is  also  a  violation 
of  State  or  local  law.  or  that  the  conduct,  if 
It  Involves  force,  violence,  or  fear  thereof, 
takes  place  In  the  course  of  a  legitimate 
business  or  labor  dispute  or  in  pursuit  of  a 
legitimate  business  or  labor  objective.". 

(c)  A  new  subsection  (d)  Is  added  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(d)  It  Is  an  affirmative  defense  to  a  pros- 
ecution under  this  section  tliat  the  defend- 
ant's conduct— 

"(1)  was  incidental  to  peaceful  picketing 
In  the  course  of  a  legitimate  labor  dispute, 
as  defined  in  section  3(9)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended  (39  n.8.C. 
152(9)):  and 

"(3)  consisted  solely  of  minor  bodily 
Injury,  or  minor  damage  to  property  not  ex- 
ceeding a  value  of  $2,500,  or  a  threat  of  such 
minor  injury  or  damage;  or 

"(3)  was  not  Intended  to  extort  proper- 
ty.".* 
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Palstka's  TDTBra  SiLSCRD  roB  UjS. 
WAunaCupTUif 


BILLY  TUTEN 


HON.  BILL  CHAPPELL,  JR. 

orruMusA 

in  THI  HOUSK  or  RCPRBSENTATTVIS 

Thursday.  April  7. 1983 

•  Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  that  a  friend  and  constituent 
from  my  Fourth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Florida  has  recently  been  se- 
lected to  represent  the  United  States 
of  America  on  the  U.S.  Walker  Cup 
golfing  team. 

Oiu-  own  Billy  Tuten  from  Palatka. 
Fla..  was  one  of  10  amateur  golfers 
named  to  represent  his  country  in  the 
29th  Walker  Cup  Match  acpainst  a 
team  representing  Britain  and  Ireland. 
It  is  with  pride  that  I  ask  to  be  read 
into  the  Congrsssiohal  Ricord  at  this 
time,  an  Item  from  the  Palatka  Dally 
News,  datellned  Far  Hills.  N.J..  which 
describes  this  proud  achievement  in 
detail. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  Join  with 
me  in  taking  great  pride  in  the  U.S. 
Walker  Cup  team  and  that  we  unified- 
ly  wish  them  a  victorious  day  in  May. 
when  the  Walker  Cup  match  will  be 
held  in  Hoylake.  England. 


PAR  HILU3.  N  J.-Palatka's  Billy  Tuten 
was  one  of  10  amateur  golf  ert  named  to  rei>- 
rewnt  the  United  States  In  the  3»th  Walker 
Cup  Match  against  a  team  "ipr— "«"g 
Britain  and  Ireland,  the  United  States  Oolf 
AsMClatlon  announced  yesterday. 

Tuten  wen  the  Public  Unks  Champion- 
ship last  July  when  he  defeated  Brad  Hen- 
Inger  of  San  Joae.  Calif..  8-and-5.  The  21- 
year-old  Tuten  was  a  member  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Houston's  NCAA  championship  team 
last  year. 

Tuten's  Public  Links  Utle  came  after  his 
third  trip  to  a  naUonal  flnaL  He  made  his 
way  into  the  finals  of  the  U80A  Junior  in 
1979  and  lost,  then  dropped  the  1981  Na- 
Uonal Public  Links  3-and-3  over  33  holes  to 
former  Georgia  Southern  star  Jodie  Mudd, 
amateur  medalist  at  the  Masters  last  April. 

The  Walker  Cup  match  will  be  played 
May  25-26  at  the  Royal  Liverpool  Golf  aub 
at  Hoylake.  Wngland.  The  United  States 
leads  the  series  36-3-1. 

Joining  him  on  the  team  will  be  Team 
Captain  Jay  Sigel.  39.  of  Berwyn.  Pa.;  1981 
U.S.  Amateur  champion  Nathaniel  Crosby. 
21.  Hillsborough.  Calif.;  Brad  Faxon,  21. 
Somerset,  Mass.;  Ride  Fehr.  20.  SeatUe;  WU- 
liam  Hoffer.  33.  Elgin,  ni.;  Jim  Holtgrieve. 
35.  St  Louis;  Bob  l>ewis  Jr.,  37,  Warren. 
Ohio;  David  Tentis,  20,  White  Bear  Lake. 
Minn.;  and  Willie  Wood.  22.  of  Stillwater. 
Okla. 

Serving  as  alternates,  in  order,  are  Chris 
Perry.  31.  Edlna.  Minn.;  James  Hallet,  22, 
South  Yarmouth,  Mass.,  and  Tommy 
Moore,  30,  New  Orleans.* 


THE  60TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  MAQiEADER 


HON.  RAYMOND  J.  McGRATH 

or  www  Touc 
m  THE  HOVSK  OP  RSPBCSDITATIVXS 

Thuradav.  April  7. 1983 

•  Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  the  passage  of  a  milestone  in  my 
congressional  district.  Exactly  60  years 
ago.  in  1923.  a  weekly  new8pi4>er  was 
bom  in  my  hometown— The  Village  of 
Valley  Stream. 

The  newspaper  began  with  the  im- 
plausible name  of  the  Outlaw,  which 
perh^w  fit  the  irascible  editor  who 
ran  the  paper  at  the  time.  His  motto, 
which  was  emblazoned  on  the  front 
page  was:  "Justice  to  All  and  Malice 
Toward  None-If  We  Like  "Em." 

However,  the  Outlaw  editor  soon 
gave  up  and  was  followed  by  a  publish- 
er of  a  more  conventional  veliL  The 
newspaper's  name  was  changed  to  the 
Valley  Stream  Mail. 

During  the  post  World  War  II  hous- 
ing boom  era.  Long  Island  was  trans- 
formed virtually  overnight  from  a 
rural  countryside  into  a  burgeoning 
suburb  of  nearby  New  York  City.  To 
better  serve  the  sudden  population 
surge,  the  small  newspaper  expanded 
its  coverage  and  distribution.  It  again 
changed  its  name— this  time  to  the 
Valley  Stream  Mall  and  Gibson 
Herald. 
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The  housiiig  boom  continued 
through  the  1950's  and  hito  the  1960's. 
The  village  of  Valley  Stream  stretched 
Its  borders  so  that  for  many  years 
unto  just  recently,  it  was  the  most 
populated  Incorporated  vlllace  in  the 
United  States.  The  Valley  Stream  Mall 
and  Gibson  Herald  strained  to  meet 
the  needs  of  its  longtime  and  new- 
found residents  and  never  missed  a 
deadline. 

In  1964  the  newspaper  merged  with 
the  Tri-Town  Leader,  a  newspt^ier 
published  In  the  adjacent  village  of 
Lynbrook  to  become  the  Maileader— a 
name  it  still  holds  today. 

The  Maileader  is  a  newspaper  the 
villages  of  Valley  Stream  and  L^- 
brook  have  come  to  depend  upon.  It  is 
a  newspaper  that  gives  meaning  to  the 
term  hometown.  It  is  the  tie  that 
binds  a  community  together,  that  rec- 
ognizes public  g(x>d  and  freely  con- 
demns that  it  believes  detrimental. 

And  so  on  its  60th  birthday.  I  salute 
the  MaUeader  and  ask  my  colleagues 
to  do  likewise.  It  is  a  true  part  of 
Americana.* 


OIL  SPILL  LIABILITY  AND  COM- 
PENSA'nON  THROUGH  A  PRI- 
VATE FUND 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 

or  ALASKA 

m  THZ  Housx  or  rxphcsentattvxs 

Thurtday.  April  7, 1983 

•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Bffr.  Speak- 
er, for  nearly  a  decade  I  and  others  in 
Congress  have  been  striving  for  legis- 
lation which  would  establish  a  compre- 
hensive system  of  liability  and  com- 
pensation for  damages  caused  by  oil 
pollution.  As  many  of  us  are  aware, 
the  need  for  a  uniform  law  to  provide 
a  comprehensive  system  of  liability 
and  compensation  for  damage  caused 
by  oil  pollution  is  well  recognized.  The 
dramatic  Incidents  of  the  Torrey 
Canyon,  Santa  Barbara  platform  blow- 
out, Arffo  Merchant,  and  Amoco  Cadiz 
demonstrate  the  potential  for  exten- 
sive damage  to  the  property  and  natu- 
ral resources,  particularly  along  the 
coastline  of  our  Nation. 

I  can  assure  you  that  this  is  of  criti- 
cal concern  to  my  State  of  Alaska, 
which  has  more  coastline  than  the 
lower  48.  The  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  has  recommended  legislation 
in  the  past  to  prevent  pollution 
damage  of  our  coastal  and  marine  en- 
vironment which  Congress  ultimately 
adopted.  This  oil  spill  legislation  is  a 
logical  compliment  to  these  preventive 
measures  so  that  cleanup  is  facilitated 
and  iimocently  victimized  and  dam- 
aged parties  are  compensated.  Last 
Congress  we  worked  on  legislation 
which  would  accomplish  these  goals 
and  Included  provisions  important  to 
the  States.  These  included  no  preemp- 
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tlon  of  the  use  of  a  State  cleanup 
fund,  recovery  for  natural  resource 
damage  and  loss  of  their  subsistence 
use,  cleanup  to  an  acceptable  stand- 
ard, and  proper  transition  between  Uie 
various  current  Federal  laws  and  the 
new  comprehensive  law. 

On  March  24.  1983.  I  introduced 
HJl.  2368.  the  Comprehensive  Oil  Pol- 
lution liability  and  Compensation  Act. 
which  incorporates  those  goals  and 
concepts  from  last  Congress.  The  legis- 
lation I  have  introduced: 

Applies  to  spills  from  vessels,  and 
onshore  and  offshore  facilities; 

Contains  a  comprehensive  innumera- 
tion  of  the  scope  of  damages  and 
claims  to  insure  adequate  and  Just  cov- 
erage; 

Sets  appropriate  limits  of  liability 
for  vessels  and  facilities; 

Avoids  funding  duplication  by  pre- 
empting State  laws; 

Permits  States,  even  with  preemp- 
tion, to  retain  and  use  their  own 
funds; 

Clarifies  the  law  as  it  applies  to  the 
offshore  industry; 

Creates  a  private  corporation  rather 
than  a  public  fund  in  the  Treasury  to 
administer  claims  and  cleanup  req>on- 
sibilities; 

Removes  the  restrictions  in  existing 
law  for  cleanup  to  an  acceptable 
standard; 

^  Implements  international  oU  pollu- 
tion liability  conventions  when  ratified 
by  the  United  States;  and 

Consolidates  various  existing  Feder- 
al oil  spill  laws. 

This  bill  is  Identical  in  purpose  to 
H.R.  2116  and  H.R.  2222  which  were 
Introduced  earlier  by  my  colleagues. 
Hon.  Mario  Biacwi  of  New  York  and 
the  Hon.  GsBBT  SrtmDS  of  Massachu- 
setts, respectively.  The  three  bills 
differ  in  various  wajra  regarding  the 
completeness  in  coverage  of  tjrpes  of 
oU  spills,  the  level  of  limits  of  liability 
and  financial  responsibility,  the 
nature  of  the  defenses  to  liability,  the 
breadth  of  the  scope  of  damages,  clari- 
fication of  offshore  provisions,  the 
date  when  State  laws  would  be  pre- 
empted, the  fund  establishment  and 
administration,  and  implementation  of 
international  conventions. 

The  major  difference  in  H.R.  2368. 
however,  is  that  it  establishes  a  corpo- 
rate entity  to  administer  the  liability 
and  cleanup  fund  rather  than  a  public 
fund  in  the  Treasury  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Transportation. 
This  is  modeled  after  the  existing  pri- 
vate fund  in  the  Trans- Alaska  Pipeline 
Act  which  has  been  so  successful.  The 
private  fimd  would  pay  for  the  same 
damages  and  cleanup  as  imder  the 
public  fund. 

The  private  trust  fund  would  be  ad- 
ministered by  a  board  of  directors  con- 
sisting of  nine  directors  appointed  by 
the  Secretary.  At  least  four  of  the  di- 
rectors will  be  representatives  of  per- 
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sons  who  »re  liable  for  the  fees  Im- 
poatd  under  the  bill  to  build  up  the 
fund.  In  appointlnc  the  directors,  the 
Secretary  must  Insure  that  all  types  of 
vcnimln  and  facilities  are  represented. 
The  administration  of  the  fund  would 
be  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation.  However, 
the  private  trust  fund  would  have  all 
the  lawful  powers  needed  to  adminis- 
ter t****  fund  and  carry  out  its  func- 
tkXM  and  duties.  The  legislation  con- 
tains other  restrictions  and  safeguards 
raganUng  the  fund,  including  the  re- 
quirement for  an  annual  audit  to  be 
reviewed  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office. 

The  fund  created  by  HJi.  2368 
would  be  raised  through  a  fee  of  1.3 
coits  a  barrel  on  olL  This  fee  would 
nniy  be  in  effect  when  the  fund  falls 
below  $100  million.  The  money  in  the 
fund  could  be  Invested  to  increase  the 
fund  to  1200  million.  Any  excess  in- 
vestment income  after  that  point 
would  be  rebated  on  a  pro  rata  basis  to 
the  private  individuals  who  contribut- 
ed to  the  fund.  The  fund  would  be 
available  to  pay  for  claims,  the  cost  of 
administration,  and  the  initial  and 
annual  contributions  to  an  intema- 
tl<»ial  fund  If  adopted  by  the  United 
States. 

I  believe  that  the  creation  of  a  cor- 
p(H«tlon  to  manage  the  fund  outside 
of  the  Treasury  will  provide  for  an  ef- 
ficient and  cost-effective  manner  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  legisla- 
tion. It  would  not  require  the  creation 
of  a  large  and  expensive  bureaucracy 
needed  to  run  a  public  fund  and  would 
insure  that  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury  would  not  be  footing  the  bill 
for  oil  spfil  liability  and  cleanup. 

Final  adoption  of  comprehensive  oil 
spill  legislation  has  been  delayed  for 
too  long.  The  legislation  is  needed  to 
unify  and  simplify  the  law  in  this  area 
and  to  provide  a  greater  benefit  to 
those  who  would  be  victimized  by  oU 
spills  while  easing  the  burden  of  those 
who  would  be  regulated  by  any 
number  of  Federal  and  State  statutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  hope  by  the 
conclusion  of  this  Congress  that  we 
have  in  place  a  comprehensive  oil  pol- 
lution liability  and  compensation 
law.« 
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Albert  "Red"  Villa,  the  alderman 
representing  the  city's  11th  ward,  will 
be  honored  on  April  21,  1983.  for  30 
years  of  service  on  the  St.  Louis  Board 
of  Aldermen. 

I  was  his  colleague  on  the  board  for 
5  years  and  know  firsthand  of  his 
many  contributions.  That  is  why  I  am 
Joining  the  chorus  of  accolades  on  this 
special  occasion. 

Red  Villa  is  the  definition  of  public 
service.  He  is  a  model  for  the  younger 
generation.  No  public  servant  I  have 
ever  known  cares  more  for  his  con- 
stituents or  does  more  for  his  constitu- 
ents than  Red  Villa  does.  In  an  era 
when  many  Americans  are  complain- 
ing about  isolation.  Red  Villa  has  man- 
aged to  stay  close  to  his  constituents 
and  they  are  the  better  for  it. 

His  integrity  is  legend.  His  patience 
with  others  and  compassion  for  others 
is  exemplary. 

The  fact  that  he  has  spent  30  years 
on  the  board  of  aldermen  is  not  impor- 
tant in  Itself.  What  does  merit  recogni- 
tion and  praise  are  his  30  years  of  ex- 
traordinary public  service. 

Everyone  in  St.  Louis  says  "thank 
you"  to  Red  Villa  for  giving  so  much 
of  his  time  and  talents  to  his  fellow 
citizens.  Our  city  is  a  better  place  be- 
cause of  his  service.* 
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A  DI8TINOUISHED  PUBLIC 
SERVANT 


HON.  RICHARD  A.  GEPHARDT 

oriossonBi 
IH  TBX  HOUSS  OP  aKPHSSSHT ATIVZS 

Thunday,  Ajnil  7. 1983 

•  Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
things  change  so  quickly  these  days 
that  we  tend  to  Ignore  those  who  put 
in  long  years  of  public  service  and  pro- 
vide the  cement  that  holds  our  govern- 
ment together.  Today  I  want  to  pay 
tribute  to  someone  who  has  done  this 
on  the  local  level  In  St  Louis. 


Eddie,  who  !■  in  his  4th  year  of  Tufta  Uni- 
venity.  Is  an  outstandtng  athlete,  being  a 
member  of  the  TufU  CroH  Country  team, 
the  Tufts  indoor  and  outdoor  track  teams, 
and  Captain  of  the  Tufts  indoor  track  team. 
He  is  one  of  10  children  of  prominent  insur- 
ance leader  Oeorge  EUlaon.  who  Is  a  Retoit 
of  Higher  Education  of  Massachusetts. 

All  of  us  in  my  Congressional  District  are 
proud  of  Eddie  ElUson  and  congratulate 
him  for  his  extraordinary  achievements.* 


EDWARD  ELLISON 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OP  MASSACHUSXTTS 
IB  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPBESEHTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  7.  1983 

•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
our  State's  most  distinguished  citizens, 
former  Gov.  Poster  Purcolo.  a  former 
Member  of  this  Chamber,  recently 
called  to  my  attention  the  impressive 
record  of  Edward  Ellison,  of  Dover.  I 
would  like  to  share  with  the  Members 
Judge  Furcolo's  words  about  Mr.  £311- 
son: 

A  young  Massachusetts  man,  Edward  M. 
EUison  of  Dover,  has  Just  won  extraordinary 
honors  in  the  Officers  Candidate  School  of 
the  Marine  Corps.  In  addition  to  the  Direc- 
tor's Education  Center  Academic  Certifi- 
cate, he  won  both  the  Commandant  of  the 
Marine  Corps  trophy  and  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution  award.  It  Is  the 
first  time  in  history  that  anyone  has  won 
those  three  awards. 

The  Commandant's  trophy  is  presented  to 
the  candidate  in  each  of  the  Platoon  Lead- 
ers Class  progams  who  achieves  the  highest 
composite  average  in  leadership,  academics 
and  phj^cal  training.  The  principal  trophy 
is  presented  to  the  college  attended  by  the 
winning  candidate,  with  the  candidate  re- 
ceiving a  miniature  replica. 

The  honor  graduate  of  the  Platoon  Lead- 
ers Class  (Senior)  receives  an  engraved 
wristwatcb  from  the  National  Society 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 

The  candidate  in  each  program  achieving 
the  highest  average  in  academics  receives  a 
certificate  of  special  achlevonent  from  the 
Director,  Education  Center,  MCDEC. 


SACRAMENTO  PRIVATE 
PROPERTY  WEEK 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OPCAUPOuru 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  7. 1983 

•  Mr.  MATSXn.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
the  earUest  days  of  our  Nation,  private 
property  ownership  has  been  a  comer- 
stone  of  democracy.  It  was  not  without 
good  reason  that  the  f  hrst  voters  In  the 
townships  of  New  England  and  Virgin- 
ia were  property  owners.  This  was 
clear  recognition  that  the  ownership 
of  property  reflected  a  long-term  in- 
terest and  concern  in  the  needs  of  the 
local  community. 

For  that  reason.  I  am  pleased  to  rec- 
ogi^  Private  Property  Week  in  my 
district  of  Sacramento,  Calif.,  during 
April  10-16,  and  to  share  with  you 
some  of  the  thoughts  of  Mr.  Mack 
Powell,  president  of  the  Sacramento 
Board  of  Realtors. 

Our  nation  is  the  land  of  liberty,  where 
freedom  has  reigned  for  more  than  200 
years.  Political  and  economic  freedom  have 
made  the  United  SUtes  a  nation  unlike  any 
other  on  earth,  with  more  wealth  enjoyed 
by  more  individuals.  Individual  freedom  to 
build  and  grow  has  given  us  our  beautiful 
city  of  Sacramento  with  its  many  fine 
homes  and  thriving  industry  and  commerce. 

I  ask  all  residents  of  Sacramento  to  Join 
the  Sacramento  Board  of  Realtors  and  the 
National  Association  of  Realtors  in  celebra- 
tion of  the  rights  of  real  property  owner- 
ship.* 


NATIONAL  PUBLIC  WORKS 
CORPORATION 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  CLINGER,  JR. 

OP  PBnreTi.vAinA 
in  THE  ROUSE  OP  REFRESEHTATTVES 

TTiursday.  AprU  7. 1983 
•  Mr.  CLINOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
legislation  that  I  introduced  today  Is 
one  important  answer  to  the  growing 
need  for  a  mechanism  to  finance 
public  facilities  with  a  minimum  dndn 
on  Federal  spending  and  a  high  degree 
of  capital  leveraging.  The  Nation's 
ability  to  encourage  the  expansion  of 
businesses  and  the  development  of 
new  Industries  is  constrained  by  the 
difficulty  of  delivering  public  services. 
Economic  productivity  cannot  Increase 
If  oi:^-  public  facilities  are  unable  to 
support  growth. 
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Just  to  maintain  our  current  level  of 
public  aervtoes  over  the  next  20 
years— without  any  major  new  expan- 
sion in  the  eoonomy— it  is  estbnated 
that  we  would  need  to  spend  between 
$1  and  $3  trillion.  We  would  have  a 
much  better  underatanding  of  the 
total  scope  of  our  public  needs  with  a 
capital  budget.  In  the  meantime,  how- 
ever. State  and  local  governments  are 
In  the  best  position  for  determining 
project  priorities  that  address  the 
most  serious  and  immediate  challenges 
confronting  their  economic  develop- 
ment. 

The  Federal  Government  dominates 
public  works  investment  policy  by  fi- 
nancing about  half  the  outlays  on  cm- 
country's  civilian  Infrastructure.  Un- 
fortunately, the  assistance  Is  usuaUy 
in  the  form  of  rigid  categorical  grants 
that  are  funded  and  designed  accord- 
ing to  national  priorities,  with  very 
little  money  available  from  flexible 
sources.  Once  a  project  is  completed 
with  categorical  grant  funding,  no  re- 
coupment of  Federal  f  imds  is  possible 
unless  the  funds  were  misspent.  Trust 
fimds  that  generate  user  fees  are  the 
exception  to  this  rule.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
propose  a  new  legislative  approach 
that  combines  the  flexibility  of  block- 
grant  funding  with  the  advantages  of 
a  guaranteed  stream  of  revenue. 

BTABUSHlfXHT  OP  A  COKPOKATIOII 

The  bill  establishes  a  National 
Public  Works  Corporation  that  could 
leverage  up  to  $50  bllllcm  in  ci4>ltal  for 
public  facilities  when  fully  funded  by 
Federal  and  State  governments.  The 
Corporation  is  to  be  composed  of  a  bl- 
parUsan  board  of  directors.  The  reve- 
nues from  a  fraction  of  the  Interest  on 
loans  to  State  and  local  governments 
would  be  used  to  pay  for  administra- 
tive costs  and  salaries.  The  quasi-inde- 
pendent Coriwratlon's  review  of 
projects  would  be  limited  to:  First,  fi- 
nancial matters  of  Integrity  on  the  in- 
stitution's reserves  and  loan  portfolio, 
and  second,  the  technical  and  competi- 
tive aspects  of  projects.  The  determi- 
nation of  investment  levels  and  prior- 
ities rests  with  the  States. 

CAPITALIZATIOir  AND  BXSERVX  PURS 

The  initial  capitalization  of  the  Cor- 
poration authorizes  $2.5  billion  from 
the  Federal  Government,  to  be 
matched  by  $2.5  billion  from  partici- 
pating States.  The  combined  amount 
of  actual  appropriations  and  State 
contributions  constitutes  a  10-percent 
reserve  requirement  for  the  Corpora- 
tion. The  total  amount  of  outstanding 
loans  may  not  exceed  10  times  the 
amount  of  reserves.  These  loans  will 
be  financed  through  the  issuance  of 
bonds  with  the  full  faith  and  credit  of 
the  Federal  Government  as  a  guaran- 
tee. 

Although  States  must  initially 
match  the  Federal  contribution  on  a 
dollar-for-dollar  basis,  they  ultimately 
would  be  permitted  to  leverage  20 
times  that  amount  in  project  loan 
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funds.  Moreover,  the  States  could  de- 
termine their  own  contribution  sched- 
ules, because  their  fiscal  civwbllltles 
may  vary. 

Participation  in  the  Corporation  is 
voluntary.  The  State  chooses  the 
amount  and  time  of  contributions. 
The  maximum  contribution  is  limited 
to  the  amount  that  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  $2.5  billion  as  the  State's  pop- 
ulation bears  to  the  natlcmal  popula- 
tion. For  example,  a  State  with  10  per- 
cent of  the  country's  population  may 
contribute  up  to  $250  million.  The 
Federal  Government  matches  the  con- 
tribution with  an  equal  amount.  If 
fully  capitalized,  the  State  is  then  en- 
titled to  loans  of  up  to  $5  billion,  de- 
pending upon  the  State's  contribution. 
As  the  loans  are  repaid,  the  States  are 
entitled  to  second  generation  funds  for 
further  loans— an  advantage  over  cate- 
gorical grant  programs. 

LOAMS  TO  8TATB  Ain>  LOCAL  GOVKRlllfKirTS 

The  Corporation  is  authorized  to 
make  loans  to  participating  States  and 
to  units  of  government  within  those 
States.  The  loan  may  be  less  than  the 
total  cost  of  the  project  if  other 
sources  of  fimds  are  committed  from 
Federal  and  State  grants,  local  contri- 
butions and  private  donations.  The 
funds  are  generally  available  for  the 
construction,  reconstruction,  rehabili- 
tation, or  repair  of  any  public  facility. 
However,  the  repajrment  of  the  loan 
and  the  operation,  maintenance,  and 
replacement  costs  of  the  project  must 
be  tied  to  a  guaranteed  stream  of  reve- 
nues for  the  Use  of  the  facility. 

The  interest  rate  on  the  loan  is 
based  upon  the  cost  of  borrowing 
funds  and  the  Corporation's  adminis- 
trative costs.  Interest  rates  may  be  re- 
duced across  the  board  through  a 
direct  appropriation  by  Congress.  This 
authority  is  to  be  used  when  high  in- 
terest rates  would  make  the  cost  of 
loans  from  the  Corporation  an  inordi- 
nate burden  on  borrowers. 

The  Corporation  may  only  approve 
loans  that  have  the  approval  of  the 
Governor  of  a  participating  State.  The 
Board  shall  Insure  that  the  project  is 
technically  feasible  and  that  awards 
are  made  on  the  basis  of  competitive 
bidding.  The  Corporation  is  granted 
further  powers  to  audit  the  borrower's 
compliance  with  the  loan  require- 
ments and  to  take  remedial  actions. 

DKPAULTS 

In  the  event  of  a  default  on  the  loan 
by  a  State  and  local  government,  half 
of  the  amount  of  the  default  would  be 
charged  against  the  State's  reserves.  A 
State  may  replenish  its  reserves  within 
2  years,  but  after  that  time,  the 
amoimt  of  potential  loans  In  the 
future  would  be  substantiidly  reduced. 
The  reserves  are  vitally  important  for 
maintaining  the  credit  worthiness  of 
the  Corporation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  not  intended 
to  be  a  complete  answer  to  the  financ- 
ing or  our  Infrastructure  needs,  but.  it 
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can  be  an  important  step  in  addressing 
a  large  part  of  the  problem.  The  set- 
ting of  priorities  rests  with  the  States. 
Although  the  Federal  Govenunent 
will  be  engaging  in  a  new  credit  lend- 
ing activity,  several  provisions  in  the 
biU  contain  strong  assurances  that 
loan  guarantees  to  bond  investors 
carry  as  little  risk  as  possible  against 
loan  defaults.  I  believe  that  this  legis- 
lation will  provide  Congress  with  an 
opportunity  to  address  the  growing  in- 
frastructure crisis  in  the  years  ahead 
In  a  cost  effective  manner.* 


FEDERAL  LAND  JOB  SECURITY 
ACT  OF  1983 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 


OP 
Df  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESBHTATIVn 

Thursday,  AprU  7, 1983 

•  Mr.  TOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  G^ieak- 
er.  I  Introduce  today  legislation  long 
overdue  in  this  Nation.  For  too  long, 
the  Congress  has  engaged  Itself  in  the 
task  of  making  land-use  decisions  for 
the  Nation  without  the  slightest  bene- 
fit of  any  empirical  data  upon  which 
to  Judge  the  employment  impact  of 
our  actions.  This  has  led  to  a  fractured 
body  that  lacks  the  knowledge  to 
assess  potential  Job  loss  or  gain  due  to 
the  way  we  manage  the  760  million 
acres  owned  by  all  the  American 
people.  It  is  in  the  spirit  of  the  search 
for  greater  Information  for  the  Con- 
gress that  I  Introduce  this  legislation 
today,  recognizing  the  timeliness  of 
this  measure  in  relationship  to  the  em- 
ployment needs  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans. If  Congress  can  better  arm  itself 
with  the  facts  on  employment  impacts 
of  the  actions  we  take,  we  can  better 
represent  the  Interests  of  our  constitu- 
ents and  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  legislation  is  simple 
and  straightforward.  Modeled  after 
the  requirement  that  the  Congression- 
al Budget  Office  supply  us  with  a  rea- 
sonable estimate  of  a  bill's  cost  to  the 
taxpayer,  the  Federal  Land  Job  Secu- 
rity Act  would  simply  require  that  the 
Department  of  Latmr  supply  us  with 
similar  information  relative  to  employ- 
ment impacts  of  Federal  land  manage- 
ment decisions.  The  D^MUtment 
would  be  required  to  anoem:  First,  the 
immediate  Impact  on  current  Federal, 
State,  local,  and  private  emjtlosmient 
directly  attributable  to  the  bill  or  reso- 
lution; second,  the  long-term  economic 
effects  of  enactment  of  the  bill  or  res- 
olution; and  third,  the  extent  and 
nature  of  any  employment  opportuni- 
ties created  by  enactment  of  the  bill  or 
resolution  and  Its  possible  economic 
effects. 

Through  this  disclosure,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  would  furnish  Congress 
with  the  requisite  information  neces- 
sary to  make  the  hard  choices  relative 
to    land    management.    Further,    It 
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KtNild  extinguish  the  onBOiiis  contro- 
venles  surroundlns  Federal  lands  and 
their  relationship  to  Jobs,  by  removing 
the  datms  and  counterdatms  that  so 
often  otmfuae  this  body.  It  is  time.  Bfr. 
Speako'.  that  the  Cmgress  answer  the 
Questions  of  the  local  people  affected 
by  a  given  land  management  decision 
when  they  ask.  "How  will  my  job  be 
affected?" 

This  is  acutely  Important  in  the 
Western  United  States,  where  the  Fed- 
eral Ooveinment  owns  substantial 
amounts  of  the  land  within  a  State's 
borders,  and  the  people  find  them- 
selves many  times  feeding  as  though 
Washington  Imows  not  or  cares  not 
about  their  ability  to  make  a  living 
either  in  the  extractive  industries  or 
the  industries  relating  to  tourism  and 
recreation. 

This  is  legislation  we  owe  ourselves. 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  ask  the  Members 
to  onbrace  its  tenets  without  hesita- 
tion. This  legislation,  if  acted  upon 
prranptly.  could  possibly  add  to  the 
Congress  wisdom  in  decisionmaking, 
thus  providing  us  with  the  necessary 
tools  to  create,  save,  and  perpetuate 
employment  opportunities  for  tens  of 
thousands  of  Americans.  Thank  you, 
Mr.  Speaker.* 


POLISH  WOMEN'S  ALLIANCE 
17TH  ANNUAL  BAL  POLONAISE 


HON.  FRANK  HARRISON 

or  PBHHBTLVAltlA 
Df  THX  HOUSK  Or  BKPRXSSHTATIVIS 

Thursday.  April  7, 1983 
•  Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Friday.  April  8.  the  Polish  Women's 
Alliance  of  America.  Council  4- A.  will 
conduct  its  17th  Annual  Bal  Polonaise. 

This  event,  Mr.  Speaker,  has  for 
many  years  been  a  highlight  of  the 
Luseme  County  social  season  but, 
even  more  importantly,  it  has  raised 
funds  which  provide  scholarships  to 
enable  young  men  and  women  to 
attend  the  college  of  their  choice.  This 
year.  26  students  have  been  awarded 
scholarships  through  the  efforts  of 
Polish  Wmnen's  Alliance  Council  4-A 
and  the  National  Alliance  General 
Office  in  Park  Ridge,  m. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  great  pleasure 
for  me  to  Join  with  our  entire  commu- 
nity in  congratulating  Polish  Women's 
Alliance  Councfl  4-A  on  their  many 
achievements  and  in  wishing  them 
many  more  years  of  success  in  their 
good  work.* 
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A  FEW  WORDS  FROM  THE 
SILENT  MAJORITY  ON  THE  NU- 
CLEAR FREEZE  QUESTION 

HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

ormcHioAir 
nr  THX  Hovsx  or  RXpaxsxirTATivxs 
Thunday.  April  7. 19S3 
•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  recent  April  issue  of  the  American 
Legion  magazine  had  a  brief  article  on 
the  nuclear  freese  issue  by  the  Le- 
gion's National  Commander,  Mr.  Al 
Keller.  Jr.  The  article  presents  a  view 
of  the  freeze  debate  which  is  both  in- 
sightful and  clear.  It  Is  also  a  perspec- 
tive which  Is  shared  by  many  con- 
cerned Americans  who  seriously  think 
al)Out  the  defense  posture  of  America 
and  how  a  nuclear  weapons  freeze 
would  affect  our  Nation's  security  in 
the  future. 

Mr.  KeUer  speaks  for  a  select  group 
of  Americans  who  have  answered  their 
Nation's  call  in  a  time  of  need.  From 
the  frozen  batUefields  of  Europe  in 
the  past  world  wars  to  the  steamy  Jim- 
gles  of  Southeast  Asia  in  more  recent 
years,  members  of  the  American 
Legion  Imow  from  firsthand  experi- 
ence what  war  is  like  and  how  impor- 
tant it  is  for  America  to  maintain  a 
sound  defense  posture.  Many  of  them 
can  recount  bitter  tales  of  how  inad- 
equate training  or  poor  equipment 
nearly  cost  them  their  lives.  Our 
Nation  has  paid  dearly  for  misreading 
the  intentions  of  our  adversaries,  or 
underestimating  their  abilities  from  a 
military  point  of  view. 

Let  us  all  study  the  freeze  issue  care- 
fully so  that  we  will  understand  the 
national  security  implications  of  a  true 
nuclear  freeze.  Misunderstandings  of 
what  a  freeze  means,  or  hazy  thinldng 
about  what  constitutes  delivery  sys- 
tems, could  doom  our  Nation  In  future 
years.  Handing  the  strategic  advan- 
tage to  the  Soviets  Is  a  decision  which 
we  and  future  generations  will  live  to 
regret. 

With  these  concerns  in  mind.  I  be- 
lieve that  Al  Keller  Is  to  be  commend- 
ed for  sharing  his  thoughts  with  us. 
He  is  correct  in  saying  that  the  admin- 
istration's approach  of  having  nuclear 
weapons  reductions  now,  followed  by  a 
freeze  at  reduced  levels  of  destruction, 
is  the  only  sane  way  to  avoid  a  nuclear 
holocaust  and  bring  peace  to  the 
world. 
The  editorial  follows: 
[From  the  American  Legion.  April  19831 

Why  Not  a  Nucleab  Frbb? 
In  this  country  and  In  other  Free  World 
nations,  we  have  witnessed  organized  and 
highly  visible  support  for  an  Immediate  end 
to  the  nuclear  anus  race.  This  call  for  a 
change  In  defense  strategy  comes  from  sin- 
cere people  who  predict  that  if  the  super- 
powers do  not  freeze  nuclear  weapons'  pro- 
liferation then  the  world  will  be  plunged 
Into  a  nuclear  Armageddon.  We  of  The 
American  Legion  understand  such  concerns 
and  share  them.  We,  perhaps  even  more 
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than  non-veteraoa.  eamestly  desire  that  the 
world  be  purged  of  any  threat  of  war  or  de- 
strucUon.  Yet.  having  been  a  part  of  the 
history  of  conflict,  we  also  know  that  free- 
dom cannot  be  purchased  with  appease- 
ment, nor  can  be  protected  without 
strength. 

The  Soviet  Unitm.  a  strong  supporter  of 
the  so-called  Peace  Movement.  Is  a  vocal  ad- 
vocate of  such  a  change  In  our  defense  strat- 
egy and  would  lllw  nothing  better  than  to 
have  the  Free  World  agree  to  an  Immediate 
nuclear  freexe.  Whenever  I  hear  of  the  Sovi- 
ets pleading  for  nuclear  disarmament  and 
arms  negotiations— espedally  In  view  of 
their  disregard  of  past  agreements— I  am  re- 
minded of  a  story  I  heard  about  an  attack- 
ing bear  that  suddenly  found  itself  within 
the  gunsights  of  a  hunter. 

"Now  wait  a  minute."  the  bear  pleaded  in 
conciliatory  tones,  "why  don't  we  Just  sit 
down  together  and  talk  this  whole  nasty  sit- 
uation over?  You  set  your  gun  down  along- 
side that  tree  over  there  and  sit  down  here 
with  me  where  we  can  be  comfortable." 

WeU.  that's  exactly  what  the  hunter  did. 
He  told  the  bear  all  he  really  wanted  was  a 
nice  warm  fur  coat.  The  bear.  In  turn,  told 
him  that  all  It  really  wanted  was  a  full 
stomach. 

Later  the  bear  got  up  and  departed 
.  .  .  alone.  It  had  a  full  stomach  and  the 
hunter  had  a  fur  coat. 

And  that,  my  friends,  is  exactly  the  sce- 
nario this  country  will  face  if  it  ever  drops 
its  guard  and  agrees  to  an  immediate  nucle- 
ar freeze  imder  present  conditions.  The 
Soviet  bear  would  like  nothing  better  than 
to  see  us  lay  down  our  arms,  thus  giving  It  a 
permanent  position  of  superiority— a  pos- 
ture which.  Judging  from  its  past  record,  it 
would  not  hesitate  to  take  advantage  of. 

During  the  past  decade,  when  detente 
largely  replaced  containment  as  the  basis  of 
U.S.  policy,  the  United  States  exi)erienced  a 
precipitate  decline  in  Its  strategic  balance 
with  the  Soviet  tJnlon.  Throughout  that 
period,  the  Soviets  developed  and  deployed 
an  alarming  number  of  new  strategic  weap- 
ons as  part  of  the  largest  military  buildup  In 
the  history  of  mankind.  Former  Secretary 
of  Defense  Harold  Brown  aptly  character- 
ized this  asymmetry:  "When  we  build,  they 
build:  when  we  don't  build,  they  build." 

The  Communists'  massive  arms  buildup 
has  also  been  accompanied  by  frequent 
direct  or  indirect  aggression  in  Angola,  Ethi- 
opia, Afghanistan  and  Poland.  Furthermore, 
this  totalitarian  police  state,  which  de- 
scribed itself  as  a  "peace-loving  nation."  has 
violated  provisions  of  the  ratified  SALT  I 
agreement  and  of  the  unratified  SALT  n 
proposal,  and  there  Is  convincing  eridence 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  violated  chemical 
and  biological  warfare  agreements  as  well  in 
their  use  of  "yellow  rain"  in  Afghanistan. 
Cambodia  and  Laos. 

Knowing  the  character  of  the  adversary 
with  which  we  are  dealing,  it  becomes  im- 
perative that  any  American  nuclear  strategy 
recognize  that  deterrence  as  a  defense 
policy  has  worked  extremely  well  for  almost 
40  years.  Superpower  conflict  has  been 
avoided,  thereby  allowing  the  United  States. 
Western  Europe.  Japan.  Korea  and  some 
other  nations  of  the  Free  World  to  achieve 
unparalleled  economic  growth— growth  that 
in  some  Instances  has  been  matched  by  the 
development  of  democracy. 

Despite  the  success  of  a  deterrence  policy, 
this  country— as  an  offering  to  the  false  god 
of  detente— allowed  Ito  nuclear  deterrent  ca- 
pability to  slip  far  behind  that  which  Is  re- 
quired if  the  world  balance  of  power  Is  to  be 


kept  in  check.  Therefore,  in  order  to  restore 
and  mahrtain  a  credible  nuclear  deterrent 
while  working  toward  reduced  levels  of  ar- 
mament, four  sequential  steps  are  required: 
First,  the  X3A.  must  modeinlw  Its  nuclear 
force  to  restore  its  eff  eettveneH  as  a  deter- 
rent This  modemlsatlan  will  require  that 
we  devdop  an  Invulnerable  ICBM  force,  up- 
grade the  nuclear  bainl>er  fleet,  and  com- 
plete the  Trident  submarine  program. 

Seeood,  the  United  States  must  offset  the 
Soviet  88-aO  missile  threat  to  NATO 
Europe,  preferably  Uiroo^  arms  negotla- 
ttoos.  but  throosfa  deidoyment  of  the  Per- 
shing n  and  Tomahawk  I  mlasfles.  If  neces- 
sary. We  prefer  the  XJS.  "zero  option"  pro- 
posal at  the  Intermediate-Range  Nuclear 
Foroes  Talks  (INF)  because  It  would  elimi- 
nate a  new  class  of  theater  missiles  on  both 
sides. 

Third,  having  restored  a  credible  nuclear 
deterrent  force  and  having  offset  the  Soviet 
S8-30  ploy,  the  United  States  would  be  In  a 
sound  position  to  negotiate  slvaificant. 
mutual,  equitable,  verifiable  reductions  in 
nuclear  forces.  Such  reductions,  as  are  cur- 
rently set  forth  in  the  VS.  START  propos- 
als, would  msrk  the  first  time  that  offensive 
nuclear  weapons  would  actually  be  eliminat- 
ed and  not  merely  replaced. 

And  finally,  after  achieving  mutual  reduc- 
tions, a  nuclear  freeze  would  serve  to  pre- 
vent subsequent  expansion  of  nuclear  forces 
by  either  side.  This  nuclear  freeze  would  be 
one  arrived  at  from  a  position  of  equality 
between  superpowers,  therefore  the  likeli- 
hood of  cheating  by  either  side  would  be  re- 
duced. Nevertheless,  in  all  arms  control 
agreements.  The  American  Legion  urges  ab- 
solute insistence  on  the  strictest  measures 
to  ensure  compliance  by  both  sides,  includ- 
ing the  fullest  consideration  of  on-site  in- 
spection. 

In  the  Legion's  riew,  a  nuclear  freeze  only 
makes  sense  If  It  freezes  equal  Soviet  and 
U.8.  nuclear  forces  and  is  arrived  at  through 
the  four-step  strategy  outlined  here. 

An  immediate  nuclear  freeze  would  lock-In 
current  Soriet  advantages  by  preventing 
necessary  modernizations  of  U.S.  nuclear 
foroes  and  the  vulnerability  of  our  ICBIKs 
would  continue.  It  would  also  undercut  U.S. 
leadership  in  NATO  because:  Soviet  88-20s 
would  be  left  in  place  aiming  at  the  heart  of 
Europe;  It  would  negate  any  Soviet  incen- 
tive to  negotiate  nuclear  force  reductions; 
and  it  would  create  opportunities  for  fur- 
ther turmoil  in  the  superpowers'  strategic 
relationship  by  freezing  offensive  weapons, 
but  not  defensive  systems  such  as  air  de- 
fense and  submarine  detection.  Technologi- 
cal breakthroughs  in  either  of  these  areas 
by  the  Soriets  would  put  part  of  the  U.S. 
nuclear  deterrent  triad  at  risk. 

Although  current  proposals  in  the  UJ3.  for 
an  immediate  nuclear  freeze  do  not  advo- 
cate adoption  of  a  unilateral  freeze  by  the 
U.S.,  they  tend  In  that  direction.  After  all. 
what  would  be  a  quicker  way  to  end  the  nu- 
clear arms  race  than  for  the  United  States 
to  simply  unilaterally  freeze  its  nuclear 
arms  program?  We  must  remember,  howev- 
er, that  the  UJ3.  tried  such  an  approach  to  a 
limited  extent  In  the  1970s  and  met  a  Soriet 
response,  not  of  moderation,  but  of  massive 
escalation  of  weaponry. 

The  four-step  nuclear  arms  strategy  we 
advocate  will  be  lengthy,  complicated  and 
expensive,  yet  It's  time  we  quit  fooling  our- 
selves about  the  veracity  of  the  Soriet 
Union  and  accept  the  fact  we're  going  to 
have  to  spend  money  to  m«iT»»ji«  our  free- 
dom. Despite  the  time  Involved  and  the  cost, 
this  four-step  approach  offers  the  best  hope 
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to  preserve  nuclear  deterrmoe  while  wortc- 
Ing  toward  eventual  reduction  of  nuclear  ar- 
maments. 

Either  hnmertlatie  nuclear  freeze  or  unilat- 
eral disarmament  wlU  put  this  nation  and. 
Indeed,  the  entire  Ftee  World  In  much  the 
same  position  of  that  hunter  who  tossed 
away  his  rifle  thinUny  the  bear  was  also  ua- 
armed. 

Up  to  this  point  the  vocal  advocates  of  an 
Immediate  nuclear  freeze  have  been  success- 
ful in  drowning  out  those  who  support  a  re- 
sponsible four-step  approach  to  nuclear 
arms  strategy.  Congress  must  be  made 
aware  of  the  riews  of  the  silent  majority  of 
its  constituents,  not  only  the  vocal  few.  The 
dangers  of  an  Immediate  nuclear  freeze  are 
clear,  the  advantages  nonexistent  Legion- 
nares  must  shoulder  the  responsibility  of  as- 
suring that  these  dangers  are  averted  and 
that  a  strategic  advantage  not  be  simply 
handed  to  the  Soriet  Union  by  well-meaning 
but  misguided  segments  of  the  American 
public.* 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LOW-INCOME 
ENERGY  ASSISTANCE  BILL 


HON.  RON  WYDEN 

OPOKEGON 

nr  THX  HOUSE  or  rxfrxsehtatives 

TTiiinday.  April  7, 1983 

•  Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  colleague  and  dis- 
tinguished chairman  Mr.  Otttnger  In 
introducing  a  bill  to  authorize  $3  bil- 
lion for  the  low-income  energy  assist- 
ance program  In  fiscal  year  1984. 

The  bUl  would  increase  funding  for 
the  energy  program  by  nearly  $1.7  bil- 
lion over  what  the  administration  has 
requested  for  fiscal  year  1984. 

This  program  has  a  history  of 
strong,  bipartisan  support  in  the  Con- 
gress, as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
Congress  has  twice  increased  the  ap- 
propriation level  recommended  by 
President  Reagan. 

By  any  measures,  the  low-income 
fuel  assistance  program  is  of  enormous 
importance  to  the  poor  and  to  those 
on  fixed  incomes  facing  rapidly  esca- 
lating fuel  costs.  Yet.  in  this  time  of 
high  unemployment,  the  program 
funding  levels  have  not  kept  pace  with 
the  burgeoning  demand. 

Statistics  compiled  by  the  Health 
and  Human  Services  Department,  indi- 
cate that  only  7  million  of  an  estimat- 
ed 21  million  eligible  households  are 
presently  receiving  assistance. 

Add  to  this  the  fact  that  the  poor 
and  the  elderly  expend  at  least  35  per- 
cent of  their  income  directly  on 
energy,  and  one  realizes  that  there  are 
a  lot  of  people  out  there  with  little  or 
no  way  to  provide  for  other  necessi- 
ties. 

The  track  record  of  the  States  indi- 
cates that— as  Congress  originally  In- 
tended when  enacting  this  program 
under  the  Crude  Oil  Windfall  Profits 
Tax  Act— funding  levels  of  the  magni- 
tude authorized  in  our  bill  are  neces- 
sary. 
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Indeed,  a  recoit  HHS  telephcme 
survey  of  States  Indicates  64  percent 
of  low-Income  energy  assistance  funds 
for  fiscal  1983  have  been  used  by 
States  as  of  March  1.  Bfly  own  State  of 
Oregon  is  one  of  only  four  States  to 
have  obligated  all  available  energy  as- 
sistance funding  by  March  1-2  months 
sooner  than  the  State  had  anticipated 
running  out  of  funds. 

Independent  studies  and  those  per- 
formed under  the  aegis  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  have.  In  fact,  recom- 
mended funding  levels  closer  to  the  $5 
billion  level. 

Our  bill  will  insure  the  States  have 
the  money  to  provide  those  in  need  a 
payment  consistent  with  the  rapidly 
escalating  costs  of  energy. 

As  a  veteran  of  the  low-income 
energy  assistance  debates— from  get- 
ting the  OMB  to  release  funds  already 
wpropriated.  in  a  timely  manner,  to 
statutorily  blocking  the  admhiistra- 
tlon's  effort  to  coimt  supplemental  se- 
ciirity  income  payments  as  income  in 
determining  eligibility  for  low  income 
energy  payments— I  have  learned  that 
Congress  must  pay  close  attention  to 
the  implementation  of  this  program. 

Our  bill  will  better  enable  Congress 
to  do  so  by  Increasing  the  accountabil- 
ity of  the  program  through  improved 
data  collection  and  reporting  require- 
ments that  Insive  Congress  wiU  be 
able  to  make  informed  Judgments  re- 
garding the  true  measure  of  need  and 
the  Impropriate  level  of  f imding. 

I  look  forward  to  early  markup  of 
this  bill  in  the  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee  and  ultimate  enactment* 


GREEN  COMMEMORATES 
ISRAELI  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 

OF  KZW  TORK 

nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATIVES 

TTiursday,  April  7,  1983 

•  BCr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
call  to  my  colleagues'  attention  the 
35th  anniversary  of  the  sovereli^ 
State  of  Israel  and  to  announce  proud- 
ly New  York  City's  celebration  of  Is- 
raeli Independence  Week  on  ^ril  11- 
18. 

I  am  honored  to  have  the  opportuni- 
ty to  commemorate  this  occasion 
liefore  my  colleagues  and  hope  that 
the  birthday  of  this  remarkable  coun- 
try serves  as  an  inspiration  to  those  of 
us  who  regard  freedom  and  democracy 
as  a  privilege  in  this  day  and  age.  This 
anniversary  reminds  us  that  the 
United  States  and  Israel  must  contin- 
ue the  close  alliance  that  began  when 
President  Truman  recognized  the 
newly  bom  country  within  minutes  of 
David  Ben-Gurion  announcing  its  in- 
dependence on  May  14.  1948.  At  a  time 
when  our  alliance  with  Israel  is  severe- 
ly scrutinized  by  many,  it  is  important 
to  recognize  that  Israel  Is  one  of  our 
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itianflMt  allies  not  Just  In  the  trou- 
bled mdesst  but  throoi^out  the 
vovld. 

Tbte  lnno?stlve  nstion  can  rightfully 
boast  an  astwnvtt'^g  record  of  politi- 
cal, eeopooitc  and  aodal  aocomidish- 
ments.  Its  Knesset,  the  democratically 
tlBCtBd.  proportionally  representative 
body,  is  ■WMMfiilly  modeled  after  the 
British  parliamentary  system.  Its 
inrmrfvt  and  expansion  in  agriculture 
and  industry  have  reached  proportions 
%^t  are  comparable  to  those  of  the 
advanoed  nations  of  Western  Europe. 
Even  the  number  of  accomplished  art- 
ists and  Nobel  Prlae-wlnning  authors 
ratea  quite  well  for  a  country  so 
young. 

I  am  imMid  to  ann"""*^  that  on 
Affffl  17  in  my  own  district  in  New 
York,  a  cultural  event  entitled  "Op- 
portunities In  Israel"  wHl  take  place  at 
the  Iflnskoff  Cultural  Center  in  Man- 
hattan. This  fuU-scale  travel,  trade, 
ynd  cultural  show  sponsored  by  the 
American  Zionist  Federation  will  be 
held  in  honor  of  Israel's  35th  year  of 
independence.  This  unique  event  will 
provide  an  enlightening  exposure  to 
sigEdflcant  cultural  accomplishments 
of  the  Israeli  people 

The  United  States  and  Israel  share  a 
great  deal  in  common.  Both  nations 
consist  of  a  mixture  of  people  from 
different  lands  and  govern  their 
people  under  a  danocratic  sjrstem.  We 
have  created  a  bond  as  allies  founded 
upon  our  common  principles  and 
based  on  trust  and  friendship.  It  is  im- 
portant that  on  this  imimrtant  occa- 
sion of  Israeli  independence  we  ac- 
Imowledge  our  similarities  as  demo- 
cratic nations  and  our  35-year-old 
friendship  by  reaffirming  the  United 
States  commitment  to  Israel's  securi- 
ty. We  see  in  Israel  a  worthy  partner 
and  a  good  friend  whose  success  as  a 
nation  is  a  continuing  source  of  inspi- 
ration to  the  free  people  of  the 
worldly 


THE  CONCEPT  OF  ROAD  MOBILE 
SYSTEM 


HON.  ALBERT  GORE,  JR. 


or 

ni  THX  HOUSE  or  BSPBSSSHTATrVXS 

Thurtday,  AprU  7, 1983 
•  Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  %>eaker.  Judging 
from  the  press.  It  wpears  likely  that 
the  Scowcroft  Commission  will  recom- 
mend that  the  United  States  begin  to 
develop  a  small  single  warhead  ICBM, 
designed  to  be  a  road-mobile  system. 
The  purpose  of  my  intervention  today 
is  not  to  begin  a  debate  about  the  vir- 
tues of  either  element  in  this  concept. 
I  wish,  rather,  to  call  the  attention  of 
Members  to  an  issue  which  will  surely 
rise  in  connection  with  the  concept  of 
road  mobile  system:  Its  compatabillty 
with  verification  in  an  arms  control 
agTMment. 
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It  has  long  been  aooepted  wisdom 
that  road  mobUe  systems  are  Inhermt- 
ly  estranged  tran  arms  control,  be- 
cause they  would  be  impossible  to 
count  or  keep  track  of  with  adequate 
precision  and  confidence.  There  1b  con- 
siderable truth  to  this  observation— 
but  not  necenarUy  an  absolute  truth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  need  to  bring  to 
bear  our  best  thinking  on  decisions 
ahead  of  us  in  the  nuclear  weapons 
field:  «n«««t<Ttg  on  rational  analysis  to 
diq>lace  opinion  and  conjecture  as 
much  as  is  humanly  possible. 

^mtti  that  thought  in  mind.  I  am  In- 
troducing into  the  RacoRO  a  recent 
study,  done  as  directed  writing  by  the 
Congressional  Research  Service,  which 
breaks  new  ground  on  the  issue  of  the 
verlfiabillty  of  mobOe  ICBM's. 

The  prc^osal  outlined  in  this  paper 
may  not  be  a  perfect  solution,  and  in 
any  event  provides  no  Illumination  as 
to  the  desirability  of  mobile  systems. 
But  it  does  perform  a  vital  service:  In- 
troducing an  idea  to  fill  a  conceptual 
void. 

The  following  material  was  submit- 
ted by  the  Congressional  Research 
Service  and  the  Library  of  Congress. 

The  material  follows: 
VsamcATioM  or  Asms  ComBOL  Lnors  oif 

LAin>-MoBiLK  ICBM  LAimcHiKS  BT  Louis 

C.    FlHCH.   SrSCIALUT,   IHTSKKATIOHAL  AT- 

Thsas  AND  AssisTAirr  Cmxr,  Fohzigii  Ar- 

TkOB  AHS   National  DKmss  Dmsios, 

Makch  22. 1983 

The  ability  to  verify  adequately  an  arms 
control  xreement  which  limits  numbers  of 
land-mobUe  ICBM  laimchera  would  depend 
in  part  on  specific  details  of  how  these 
launchers  were  based.  The  discussion  below 
conslden  possible  approaches  to  verification 
of  two  methods  of  basins— one  involving  un- 
restricted operating  areas  and  one  Involving 
restricted  operating  areas. 

UUHKSTRICTED  OPKRATING  AKKA 

Under  this  concept.  smaU  ICBMs  would  be 
mounted  on  truck  and/or  rail  car  launchers. 
These  laimchers  would  be  relatively  vulner- 
able to  destruction  If  a  nuclear  weapon  deto- 
nated In  their  vicinity  (I.e..  they  would  be 
"soft"  targets).  Thus  these  launchers,  in 
order  to  survive  an  attack  would  need  to  op- 
erate on  roads  and/or  railways  throughout 
large  portions  of  the  continental  n.S.  (and 
USSR  If  the  Soviets  adopted  this  approach). 
The  wide  dispersion  of  launchers  under  this 
concept  would  make  it  difficult  for  enemy 
targeters  to  locate  and  attack  specific  tar- 
gets, and  the  operating  area  would  be  so 
large  as  to  render  Ineffective  a  massive  bar- 
rage attack  using  nuclear  weapons. 

Verification  of  the  number  of  launchers 
under  this  baaing  concept  by  "national  tech- 
nical means"  (Le..  satellite  photography) 
would  be  difficult  in  two  respects.  First,  be- 
cause of  the  large  areas  involved,  we  would 
probably  not  be  able  to  get  coverage  of  the 
whole  area  at  one  time  (for  example,  part  of 
the  area  might  be  covered  by  clouds  or  dark- 
ness). Thus  counting  the  number  of  launch- 
ers would  be  a  matter  of  sampling  some  part 
of  the  whole  area  and  then  drawing  Infer- 
ences to  determine  what  the  total  number 
would  be.  Such  a  process  might.  In  some 
cases,  provide  accurate  counts  on  numbers 
of  launchera  In  other  circumstances  (e.g., 
when  only  a  small  Qart  of  the  total  area 
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eould  be  Mmided)  tiM  oror  In  estimating 
the  number  ol  laanetasts  oould  lie  large. 

Another  factor  making  veriflcsthm  of 
numbers  of  launchera  difficult  under  this 
concept  Is  as  f oDowa  In  all  likelihood,  the 
laigs  operating  areas  Involved  would  con- 
tain many  structures  which  could  hide  anall 
ICBM  launches,  fat  esamplo,  any  depot, 
warehouse,  garage,  or  factory  with  floor 
az«a  Bufftdent  to  house  a  tractor-trailer  or 
rail  car  could  also  hide  an  ICBM  launcher. 
Launchers  housed  in  this  way  would  be  vir- 
tually undetectable  by  satellites  and  thus 
their  numbers  could  not  be  verified. 

While  use  of  national  technical  means 
seems  Inadequate  to  verify  the  number  of 
land-mobile,  small  ICBM  launchers,  other 
means  might  be  devised.  These  would  most 
likely  Involve  posttng  on-slght  Inspectors  at 
plants  where  ICBM  launchers  were  manu- 
factured to  count  launchers  as  they  were 
produced.  This  approach  could  give  very  ac- 
curate estimates  on  numbers  of  launchers, 
but  rests  on  assumptlona  that: 

Both  we  and  the  Soviets  would  agree  to 
allow  each  other  to  have  access  to  our 
ICBM  laimcher  manufacturing  plants;  and 

In  addition  to  the  plants  where  we  had  In- 
spectors, we  would  need  to  be  confident  that 
there  were  no  other  plants  secretly  produc- 
ing launchers. 

BBSTBICTBD  OPBBATIIIG  ABBA 

In  this  concept,  small  mobUe  ICBMs 
would  again  be  mounted  on  track  and/or 
raU  car  launchers.  One  difference  from  the 
previous  concept,  however,  would  be  that 
the  launchers  would  be  "hardened"  to  some 
degree  to  make  them  less  vulnerable  to  a 
nuclear  detonation. 

As  this  hardening  Increases,  then  In  prin- 
ciple the  operating  area  needed  for  the 
launchers  to  achieve  a  given  level  of  siuvlv- 
ablllty  decreases.  It  may  be  possible  (as 
some  In  the  defense  community  claim)  to  in- 
crease hardening  to  the  point  where  the 
needed  operating  areas  would  be  small 
enough  to  keep  them  within  the  bounds  of 
existing  U.S.  military  bases. 

If  operating  areas  could  be  shrunk  to  this 
size  while  m^intAining  ICBM  survivability, 
then  a  complementary  arms  control  regime 
might  be  negotiated  along  the  foUowlng 
lines  to  assist  In  verification  of  the  number 
of  launchers: 

Each  side  would  be  limited  to  a  maximum 
area  In  which  they  could  operate  mobile 
small  ICBM  launchers. 

The  amoimt  of  area  would  be  that  needed 
to  Insure  adequate  survivability  and  be 
based  on.  inter  alia,  the  number  of  war- 
heads each  side  would  have  under  an  agree- 
ment and  estimates  of  the  lethality  of  those 
warheads. 

Each  side  would  declare,  before  an  agree- 
ment went  into  effect,  the  specific  bound- 
aries of  Its  mobOe  ICBM  operating  areas. 

All  mobUe  ICBM  launchers  would  be  pro- 
hibited from  operating  outside  their  desig- 
luted  operating  areaa 

Within  the  designated  operating  areas. 
the  only  buildings  allowed  whose  floor  areas 
would  be  big  enough  to  contain  mobile 
ICBM  launchers  would  be  garages  designed 
to  house  these  laimchera 

Each  laimcher  garage  would  have  a  sliding 
roof  which  would  be  opened  at  agreed  times 
to  allow  surveillance  by  satellites. 

Mobile  ICBM  launchers,  when  out  of 
their  garages,  would  be  prohibited  from  op- 
erating In  ways  to  avoid  satellite  detection 
(e.g.,  they  could  not  park  in  dense  forests). 

Final  assembly  of  mobUe  launchers  would 
occur  within  the  designated  operating  areaa 
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(thus  Isavlnc  no  excuse  for  a  laimcher  being 
outiMe  a  dnlgnated  area). 

MobOs  IC8M  launehws  would  have  funo- 
tlaasUy  rdatsd  observable  dlff eienocs  from 
vefaldes  nonnaUy  found  outside  linlgnatfil 
operating  areas  (e^.,  commoclal  trucks 
and/or  trains). 

By  aUowIng  Intelllgenoe  gathering  assets 
to  coDoentrate  largely  on  limited  areas,  and 
by  maklDC  aetivltiea  within  thase  areas  leas 
ambigooas.  the  reglne  just  presented  would 
seem  to  improve  the  soeuracy  with  which 
limits  on  otobile  ICBM  launchers  oould  be 
verified.  It  would  also  have  advantages  In 
that.  In  the  absence  of  sn  agreement  (either 
before  one  were  negotiated  or  In  the  event 
the  Soviets  broke  out  of  an  agreement),  we 
could  expand  the  sise  of  our  operating  areas 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  Insure  ICBM  sur- 
vlvabQity.  Also  If  subsequent  arms  control 
agreements  resulted  In  ■hrtwMng  the 
number  of  permissible  waiheada,  then  less 
land  might  be  needed  to  be  set  aside  for  op- 
oratlng  areas,  making  more  of  it  potentially 
available  for  other  usea 

The  principal  omcem  this  regime  raises  is 
whether  we  could  verify  adequately  that 
there  were  no  mobile  ICBM  launchers  out- 
side the  designated  areaa  It  rests  on  the  as- 
siunptkm  that,  while  the  Soviets  could  theo- 
retioBlly  hide  mobile  ICBM  launchers  out- 
side the  designated  operating  areas.  It  would 
be  likely  that  we  would  detect  at  least  one 
vlolaticm  If  the  Soviets  kept  very  many  of 
them  hidden  outside  these  areas  over  a 
period  of  time.  This  Is  an  assumption  simi- 
lar to  one  proposed  for  vertlflcaticm  that 
the  Soviets  were  complying  with  the  "sero 
option"  prohibiting  8S-30  deploymenta 
(One  way  to  express  the  analogy  Is  that  the 
verification  re^me  outlined  above  provides 
for  a  "zero  option"  on  mobile  ICBMs  out- 
side their  designated  operating  areaa)  Anal- 
ysis of  whether  or  not  this  key  assumption 
is  correct  goes  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
paper.  While  the  approach  would  appear  at 
first  glance  to  have  merit,  it  would  require 
close  scrutiny  by  the  Intelllgenoe  ccmununl- 
ty  before  definitive  conclusions  could  be 
<hawn.a 


THE  60TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
TEMPLE  BETH  EL 


HON.  RAYMOND  J.  McGRATH 

OP  HXW  TOBK 

ni  THX  HO0SX  or  bkpbxsxntattvxs 

TTiursdav.  AprU  7.  1983 

•  Mr.  McORATH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay 
tribute  to  Temple  Beth  El  of  Cedar- 
hurst.  N.Y.,  on  the  occasion  of  its  60th 
anniversary.  Founded  in  1923  by  a 
small  group  of  citizens  of  the  villages 
of  Cedarhurst  and  Woodmere,  Temple 
Beth  El  has  long  been  in  the  forefront 
of  religious  and  communal  affairs  in 
the  Cedarhurst/Five  Towns  area  of 
Nassau  Cotmty.  I  would  also  add  that 
Temple  Beth  El  has  a  well-deserved 
reputation  in  this  country  and  abroad 
for  its  phllantropic  efforts. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  no  orga- 
nization—religious, social,  or  politi- 
cal—can be  more  effective  than  the 
sum  total  of  its  members.  On  Satur- 
day, April  0,  Temple  Beth  El  will  be 
honoring  at  a  luncheon  its  nine  living 
past  presidents,  individuals  who  have 
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been  temple  members  for  more  than 
S6  yean,  and  families  whose  members 
qwn  three  generations.  The  nine  past 
presidents  include  Joel  W.  Schenker, 
Leo  Fine.  Philip  Wleael,  Meyer  Robln- 
aon.  William  Alpert.  George  Pittel. 
Howard  Breener,  Paul  Samuels,  and 
Allan  RodoUts. 

To  all  the  honorees,  current  presi- 
dent Maurice  Welngold  and  Rabbi  OO- 
bert  8.  Rosenthal.  I  want  to  offer  my 
sincere  congratulations  and  my  i4>pre- 
datlon  for  all  they  have  done  to  make 
our  community  a  better  place.* 


THE  FEDERAL  JOBFARE  ACT 


HON.  DONALD  JOSEPH  ALBOSTA 

OPiacHiGAir 
IH  THE  HOUSX  OF  RXFRXSKNTATTVXS 

Thunday.  AprU  7. 1983 
•  Mr.  ALBOSTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
reintroducing  today  by  bill,  the  Feder- 
al Jobf are  Act,  which  calls  for  a  funda- 
mental reform  of  the  Federal  welfare 
program  by  requiring  recipients  to 
work  in  order  to  continue  to  receive 
benefits.  Such  action  would  authorize 
the  various  States  to  establish  its  own 
"woiicfare"  programs. 

This  legidatlon  requires  the  States 
to  set  up  a  "Jobfare"  program  that 
would  assign  woi^  to  able-bodied  wel- 
fare recipients  from  age  18  to  62  who 
are  not  responsible  for  the  care  of 
infant  children.  This  work  would  be  a 
condition  for  receiving  aid  under  the 
aid  for  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren program,  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram and  public  housing  assistance. 
The  work  done  would  be  credited  for 
the  value  of  their  benefits  at  least  at 
the  minimum  wage  rate.  Primarily 
public  and  community  service  work 
would  be  assigned  to  recipients. 

Jobfare  is  very  similar  to  many  of 
the  woikfare  bills  circulating  in  Con- 
gress and  the  recent  proposal  made  by 
the  administration.  The  major  differ- 
ence between  my  bill  and  others  like  it 
deals  with  the  scope  of  recipients  in- 
cluded in  the  program  and  the  way 
Jobfare  would  be  perceived  by  the  par- 
ticipants and  the  general  public. 

The  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  would  prescribe  and 
promulgate  guidelines,  consistent  with 
this  act,  for  the  development,  organi- 
zation, operation  and  administration 
of  the  State  Jobfare  programs.  Each 
State  will  develop  its  Jobfare  program 
in  light  of  guidelines  and  will  submit 
its  plan  to  the  appropriate  Federal 
agency  for  approval.  The  Federal  reg- 
ulations would  be  subject  to  legislative 
veto. 

There  have  been  a  ntmiber  of  excep- 
tions written  into  this  bill.  They  in- 
clude: One,  people  under  age  18  or 
over  62;  two,  disabled  people:  three, 
people  who  are  regularly  employed; 
four,  people  who  are  primarily  respon- 
sible for  the  care  of  a  child  less  than  3 
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years  old  <v  for  the  care  of  a  dilld 
oldCT  than  S  but  leas  than  6.  If  soltaUe 
chOd  care  Is  not  available  at  reasona- 
ble cost;  five,  people  who  are  receiving 
unemployment  comi>ensatlon:  six, 
people  who  are  receiving  trade  adjust- 
ment assistance;  seven,  people  unem- 
ployed due  to  a  strike  called  by  a  labor 
organisation  of  whidi  they  are  a 
member,  and  eight,  people  who  are  re- 
ceiving Federal  educational  'Trlirtanff 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  skill  or 
trade. 

Finally,  enactment  of  this  legislation 
would  benefit  our  towns  and  communi- 
ties from  the  work  that  is  done  by  par- 
ticipants in  the  Jobfare  program.  In 
addition,  it  is  important  to  note  that 
this  bill  will  serve  as  moUvaticm  for 
participants  to  enter  the  Job  market 
outside  of  the  program  by  including  a 
provision  for  Job  counseling  to  assist 
individuals  in  obtaining  suitable  em- 
ployment outside  of  the  program.  This 
would  ultimately  lead  to  a  reduction  in 
the  welfare  rolls. 

Clearly,  Jobfare  is  a  concept  whose 
time  has  (»me.  I  encouirage  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  who  are  serious 
about  welfare  reform  to  Join  me  in  co- 
sponsoring  the  Federal  Jobfare  Act* 


HJl.  1661 


HON.  HARRY  M.  REID 

OrSXVADA 

nr  THX  HOUSX  or  bxpbkskrtativxs 

Thunday,  AprU  7. 1983 

•  Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  inform  my  colleagues  that  I  have 
withdrawn  my  cosponsorshlp  of  HJl. 
1661.  After  «n«ni«ring  the  problem  of 
violence  committed  against  a  pharma- 
cist with  law  enforcement  officials  in 
my  district,  including  Clailt  County 
District  Attorney  Bob  Miller,  I  have 
concluded  that  this  is  a  problem  which 
shoidd  be  handled  at  the  State  leveL 
However,  if  there  is  no  improvement 
in  local  prosecution  of  these  crimes, 
then  there  will  be  no  alternative  but 
to  reintroduce  this  Federal  legisla- 
tion.* 


RESULTS  OP  CONSTITUENT 
SURVEY  IN  THE  FOURTH  DIS- 
TRICT OF  GEORGIA 


HON.  ELUOn  H.  LEVITAS 

OPOBOBOIA 

nr  THX  HOUSX  or  rxpbxsxhtativxs 

Thunday,  AprU  7. 1983 

•  Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  ^Deaker,  it  is  my 
practice  to  send  out  periodic  newslet- 
ters to  my  constituents  informing 
them  of  current  issues  before  the  Con- 
gress. Along  with  the  newsletter,  I  also 
send  a  questionnaire  in  order  to  learn 
how  my  constituents  feel  about  vari- 
ous issues. 
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on  and  was  towed  to  the 
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hank.  The    ombat  advisers  or  soldiers.  At  the  aMxein 
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The  dtiaen  opinion  qucstloniudre 
which  went  out  with  our  Fourth  Dis- 
trict newsletter  for  Ffebnuury/Msrch 
addressed  itself  to  sodsl  security  and 
to  a  number  of  economic  concerns  and 
indtrldual  priorities  relating  to  the 
Federal  budget  and  Its  impact. 

I  have  the  initial  results  of  this 
newsletter/questionnaire  and  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  place  them 
in  the  OomaassiOHAL  Rbcord  and 
share  with  my  colleagues  and  the  ad- 
ministration, the  views  of  the  dtlsens 
of  the  Fourth  District  of  Georgia. 

As  of  the  end  of  March,  we  have  tab- 
ulated a  total  of  10.642  responses- 
somewhat  higher  than  the  average  re- 
sponse rate  in  the  past  and.  to  me, 
clearly  indicative  of  constituent  aware- 
ness of  fiscal  and  economic  questions 
facing  us  today. 

By  a  68-to-32-peroent  margin,  re- 
qwndents  favored  an  across-the-board 
freese  in  Federal  budget  spending 
even  though,  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  question,  such  a  freese  would  also 
curtail  new  tax  cuts  scheduled  to  go 
Into  effect  next  July.  It  is  significant 
to  me  that  such  a  large  number  of  tax- 
payers are  willing  to  forego  personal 
tax  cuts  If  doing  so  would  help  the 
Government  get  its  financial  affairs  In 
order. 

Of  course,  there  Is  never  unanimity 
on  such  questions,  and  6.5  percent  of 
those  responding  to  this  question  indi- 
cated a  desire  that  the  tax  cut  remain 
in  place  whUe  freezing  expenditures. 

Question  2  assumed  that  Federal 
budget  cuts  were  to  be  made  on  a  se- 
lective basis  within  various  enumer- 
ated categories  of  Federal  spending 
and  asked  constituents  to  state  their 
priorities  in  the  matter  of  budget  cuts. 
Sli^icantly,  the  category  of  mili- 
tary spending  was  the  first  choice  for 
spending  cuts,  slightly  edging  out 
public  housing  and  public  transporta- 
tion. From  the  frequency  of  constitu- 
ent ronarlcs  upended  to  this  particu- 
lar question.  I  believe  that  the  empha- 
sis on  cuts  in  military  spending  does 
not  reflect  a  basic  antlstrong  military 
posture  but  reflects  a  desire  for  cost 
effectiveness  in  military  spending— a 
feeling  shared  by  many  Members  of 
Congress  who  also  advocate  a  strong 
military  posture  vis-a-vis  the  Soviet 
nni<m. 

Question  3  sought  opinions  on  the 
often  proposed  Idea  of  extending,  over 
a  period  of  years,  the  retirement  age 
of  woriiers  for  social  security  purposes. 
By  a  58.4-to-41.6-percent  margin,  con- 
stituents agree  with  the  prevailing 
consensus  in  Congress  in  favor  of  such 
an  extension. 

The  following  chart  gives  a  detailed 
breakdown  of  the  results  of  this 
•urvey  of  my  ctmstituents  in  the 
Fourth  District: 

1.  Would  you  favor  an  acroas-the-board 
traese  on  the  budget,  which  would  wply  to 
aU  federal  ipendlng  increases  and  the  addl- 
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ttonal.  new  tax  cuts  scheduled  to  go  into 
effect  in  July.  19eS? 

Yes:  7.337  (68.0%). 

No:  3.405  (32.0%). 

470  (6.5%)  wanted  q>endlnc  freese.  but 
wanted  tax  cut 

3.  If  the  federal  budget  is  to  be  cut  on  se- 
lective basis,  where  would  you  make  the 
cuts?  Please  list  your  top  three  choices  of 
cuts  tn  order,  numbers  1.  2,  and  3  respective- 
ly. 
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3.  TO  insure  the  integrity  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity System,  do  you  favor  a  gradual  in- 
crease, over  a  period  of  years,  in  the  retire- 
ment age? 

Tes:  6,215  (58.4%). 

No:  4,427  (41.6%). 
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I  will  continue  to  seek  Input  from 
my  constituents  and  hope  that  you 
will  Join  me  hi  working  to  address  the 
budget  Issues  In  a  way  which  responds 
to  the  needs  and  concerns  of  citizens 
throughout  our  coxmtry.  The  results 
of  my  questionnaire  indicate  that 
there  Is  great  concern  over  our  eco- 
nomic problems  and  willingness  by 
citizens  to  share  In  the  sacrifice  to  set 
our  financial  house  in  order,  provided 
that  sharing  Is  equitable  and  fair.  It  Is 
our  responsibility  to  deal  with  these 
concerns  In  a  realistic  and  effective 
manner.* 
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UifSELFISH  HERMSM 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 


OF 

nr  THE  HOUSE  or  rxfbssihtativis 
Thunday,  April  7, 1983 
•  Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
heroic  act  Is  the  result  of  that  rare 
combination  of  impulse  and  unselfish- 
ness. Such  an  act  serves  as  a  reminder 
of  the  great  qualities  which  lie  below 
the  surface  of  our  mortality.  It  is  an 
inspiration  that  others  can  draw  upon 
for  their  own  strength.  Heroes  are 
rare,  however,  and  we  must  take  those 
we  find  and  place  them  on  a  pedestal 
for  aU  to  see. 

Mr.  James  E.  Williamson,  of  Mary- 
ville.  and  Mr.  Larry  M.  Duggan,  of  En- 
glewood,  Tenn.,  are  two  such  heroes. 
Braving  freezing  temperatures  and  ley 
waters  the  reserve  engineer  and  brake- 
man  saved  the  lives  of  a  man  and  his 
son  last  January.  The  father  and  son 
were  crossing  a  railroad  trestle  the 
morning  of  the  21st.  The  engineer  of 
the  Seaboard  systems  train  locked  the 
brakes  and  sovinded  the  whistle  when 
he  spotted  the  two,  but  they  were  too 
far  from  the  end  of  the  bridge  to 
reach  safety.  Finally,  in  desperation, 
the  father  took  his  son's  hand  and 
they  Jumped  30  feet  into  the  icy 
waters  of  Fort  Loudon  Lake. 

Williamson  and  Duggan  ran  to  the 
lake  after  the  train  had  stopped  600 
feet  from  the  end  of  the  bridge.  Dug- 
gean  could  not  swim.  Williamson's 
only  training  had  been  a  beginning 
swimmer's  course,  but  he  began  shed- 
ding his  outer  garments  as  he  dashed 
to  the  bank.  Other  thoughts  were  also 
on  Williamson's  mind  as  he  prepared 
to  make  his  rescue  attempt.  He  re- 
called his  wife's  brother  who  had 
drowned  1V4  years  earlier  In  the  same 
lake.  Naturally  he  was  also  concerned 
about  his  own  safety,  and  particularly 
so  since  his  father-in-law  had  died 
only  a  few  days  earlier,  and  he  would 
be  needed  at  home. 

These  thoughts  did  not  deter  him 
from  going  ahead  with  the  rescue.  Wil- 
liamson and  Duggan  spotted  the  boy 
in  the  water  clawing  at  the  icy  column 
of  the  trestle  as  his  father  tried  to 
keep  his  head  out  of  the  water.  The  7- 
year-old  child  whimpered  as  he  would 
slide  off  the  column  and  into  the 
water.  Williamson  Jumped  into  the 
lake  grabbed  the  boy's  arm  and  hauled 
him  to  the  bank.  By  now  he  was  loshig 
the  feeling  in  his  hands  and  legs.  The 
two  trainmen  tried  to  talk  the  man 
into  swimming  toward  the  bank,  but 
he  too  was  numb. 

The  two  found  a  limb.  Duggan 
waded  Into  the  water  until  it  covered 
his  knees.  He  held  on  to  Willlamaon 
who  stretched  out  with  the  limb  in 
water  up  to  his  neck.  The  man's  hands 
slipped  off  as  he  tried  to  grasp  the 
branch,  but  finally  he  was  able  to  hold 


on  and  vaa  towed  to  the  bank.  The 
train's  engineer  backed  the  train  up 
closer  to  the  site  and  helped  haul  the 
man  up  the  bank.  Father  and  atm  were 
safely  reunited  at  the  train. 

Such  efforts  and  bravery  deserve  our 
attention.  Only  through  such  heroic 
acts  can  we  come  to  Icnow  our  own  po- 
tential and  qualities.* 


EL  SALVADOR 


HON.  PAHUOA  schroeder 

oroouMuao 

nr  THX  Honsa  or  RapRasnrTATrvxs 

Thunday.  AprU  7. 1983 

•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
an  article  written  by  Colorado  State 
Representative  Richard  Castro  regard- 
ing the  slaying  of  Archbishop  Oscar 
Romero. 

SALVADoaui  Martth  Wor't  Bs  PoRGorm 
(By  Richard  Castro) 

Today  marks  three  years  since  Archbish- 
op Oacar  Romero  of  E3  Salvador  was  assassi- 
nated whOe  celebrating  Mass.  The  day 
before  his  assassination,  Romero  had  de- 
nounced the  "unscrupulous  military,"  which 
continues  to  be  supported  by  the  United 
States,  and  had  called  on  ranlc-and-file  gov- 
ernment troops  to  disobey  their  command- 
ers. 

Romero,  an  outspoken  critic  of  the  right- 
wing  military  Junta,  knew  before  his  assassi- 
nation that  his  life  was  in  danger,  but  be 
continued  to  criticize  the  regime. 

The  month  before  tUs  assassiiution.  Arch- 
bishop Romero  had  written  a  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Jimmy  Carter  demanding  a  stop  In 
D.S.  military,  economic  and  diplomatic 
Intervention.  He  wrote,  "The  United  States 
is  not  supported  by  any  right  to  interfere  in 
the  destiny  of  El  Salvador  in  order  to  deter- 
mine its  future  and  still  less  to  support  mili- 
tarily the  current  government." 

He  concluded,  "It  would  be  unjust  and  de- 
plorable if,  because  of  the  interference  of 
foreign  powers,  the  Salvadoran  people  were 
to  be  frustrated,  were  to  be  repressed  and 
prevented  from  deciding  autonomously  the 
economic  and  political  course  which  our 
naUtm  must  follow." 

Romero,  before  his  death,  had  been  nomi- 
nated for  the  Nobel  Peace  Prise  by  133 
members  of  the  British  Parliament  and  16 
U.8.  congressmen.  He  Joined  with  many 
voices  from  across  the  world  and  especially 
with  the  declarations  of  bishops,  priests  and 
Christians  of  the  United  States  to  demand 
that  our  government  not  interfere  in  EH  Sal- 
vador. 

President  Reagan's  speech  on  March  10  to 
the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
has  rekindled  the  fiery  debate  over  military 
aid  to  El  Salvador.  In  calling  for  an  addl- 
tioruJ  3110  million  in  assistance,  the  presi- 
dent argued  the  defense  of  El  Salvador  was 
in  our  national  security  interest.  Invoking 
the  domino  theory  popularised  during  the 
Vietnam  conflict,  the  president  said,  "If  the 
guerrillas  win  in  El  Salvador,  it  will  threat- 
en other  Central  American  nations  and  even 
Mexico.  .  . 

The  president,  in  his  speech  and  in  several 
comments  made  since,  is  sending  confusing 
messages  to  the  American  public.  First,  he 
has  stated  that  he  will  not  Americanize  the 
El    Salvador    conflict,    either    with    U3. 
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oombat  advlaera  or  soldiers.  At  the  same 
time,  be  argues  that  the  Salvadorans'  big- 
gest need  Is  for  more  military  training.  And 
his  comments  seem  to  suggest  that  the  self- 
Impnaed  limit  of  55  VA  military  trainers 
working  tn  EI  Salvador  might  be  lifted  if 
Congress  doesnt  appropriate  enough  aid  for 
Salvadorans  to  be  trained  on  a  more  expen- 
sive basis  outside  El  Salvador. 

To  give  the  president  all  the  money  he  is 
requesting  would  signal  to  the  right  wing  in 
El  Salvador  and  Guatemala  that  anything 
they  do  Is  aU  right  with  the  U.S.  There  have 
already  been  over  40,000  civilians  killed  in 
this  dvU  war,  and  most  observer  groups  at- 
tribute the  majority  of  those  deaths  to  gov- 
ermnent  troops. 

I  concur  with  VJB.  Sen.  Oary  Hart,  who 
said  on  NBCs  "Meet  the  Press,"  "It  is  not 
possible  to  achieve  democracy  out  of  the 
barrels  of  guns."  Hart  rightly  pointed  out 
that  the  Salvadoran  government  is  not  sup- 
porting democratic  principles  and  human 
rights. 

Last  year,  I  traveled  to  Tucson  and  met 
with  leaders  of  a  modem  day  "underground 
railroad."  These  religious  people  Informed 
me  that  an  estimated  400,000  El  Salvador- 
ans have  come  to  the  United  States  fleeing 
the  very  regime  our  country  is  supporting. 
They  told  me  of  the  "death  flights"  spon- 
sored by  the  U.S.  government  that  ship 
these  refugees  back  to  El  Salvador  when 
they  are  caught. 

Thomas  Enders,  assistant  secretary  of 
state  for  inter-American  affairs,  said  at  a 
gathering  of  Hispanic  leaders  in  Washing- 
ton last  year  that  the  UJ3.  cannot  grant  po- 
litical asyltun  to  these  El  Salvadorans  be- 
cause they  cannot  demonstrate  that  their 
lives  are  in  danger  In  their  own  country. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  UJ3. 
chooses  not  to  grant  political  asylum  be- 
cause to  do  so  would  be  an  admission  that 
we  are  backing  the  very  forces  that  are  kill- 
ing innocent  people. 

There  can  be  no  resolution  to  the  conflict 
in  El  Salvador  until  elections  are  held  tai- 
volving  all  factions.  The  last  elections  that 
placed  Robert  D'Aubulsson,  who  is  called 
"Colonel  Blowtorch."  at  the  head  of  the 
govenunent,  was  a  farce.  While  it  is  true 
millions  voted  in  the  elections,  Salvadorans 
were  forced  to  vote  for  only  right-wing  can- 
didates. The  military  oversaw  the  elections 
and  if  civilians  did  not  vote  and  get  a  stamp 
placed  on  their  national  IJ).,  then  they 
could  be  charged  with  being  left-wing  sym- 
pathizers. 

Additionally,  a  candidate  had  to  secure  a 
thousand  slgjiatures  to  get  on  the  ballot. 
Left-wing  candidates  would  have  committed 
suicide  to  announce  and  run  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. 

El  Salvador's  neighbors,  according  to  Sen. 
Hart,  are  willing  to  form  an  international 
regional  oonsortiimi  for  a  negotiating  base. 
UJ3.  military  intervention  and  continued 
support  for  the  right  wing  are  not  a  means 
of  seeking  a  peaceful  resolution  to  the  prob- 
lems of  El  Salvador.  Elections  must  be  held 
involving  all  factions  and  there  must  be 
guarantees  of  the  safety  and  participation 
of  rebels  in  the  process.* 
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RECOGNIZING  CLTDESDAUS 
50TH  ANNTVERSART 


HON.  RICHARD  A.  GEPHARDT 


oriaasouai 


nr  THX  Housi  or 


'ATTVaS 


Thursday,  AprU  7. 1983 

•  Mr.  GEPHARDT.  BCr.  Speaker.  50 
years  ago  today— April  7,  1933— the 
world-famous  Budweiser  Clydesdale 
hitch  was  introduced,  and  embarked 
on  the  first  of  what  has  become  hun- 
dreds of  nationwide  promotional  tours 
for  Anheuser-Busch  of  St.  Louis.  In 
their  50-year  history,  this  magnificent 
team  of  champions  has  become  a  gen- 
uine American  tradition,  thrilling  all 
who  experience  their  majesty,  in  big 
cities  and  small  towns  alike.  The 
Clydesdale  hitch  was  first  introduced 
by  August  A.  Busch,  Jr.— now  An- 
heuser-Busch honorary  board  chair- 
man—as a  surprise  to  his  father  to 
commemorate  the  repeal  of  prohibi- 
tion. The  original  hitch  first  visited 
New  Yorit  City  and  former  Gov.  Al 
Smith,  and  then  made  a  stop  at  the 
White  House.  Since  that  time,  the 
Clydesdales— through  their  300  annual 
i4>pearances— have  become  one  of  this 
country's  most  recognizable  symbols 
of  international  goodwill,  lending  their 
unique  presence  to  parades  large  and 
small  and  such  traditi<»ial  American 
events  as  Foiuth  of  July  celebrations, 
rodeos,  World's  Fairs.  State  fairs,  and 
the  World  Series.  Therefore,  I  heartily 
propose  that  this  day,  April  7, 1983.  be 
officially  recognized  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  of  America  as  the 
50th  anniversary  of  an  American  tradi- 
tion—the Clydesdales.* 


WHIZZO  TO  PERFORM  AT  THE 
WHITE  HOUSE 


HON.  KE  SKELTON 

OPIdSSOUU 
m  THE  HOUSE  or  RETKESENTATtVES 

Thunday,  April  7.  1983 

•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
gives  me  pleasure  to  enclose  the  fol- 
lowing article  on  Frank  Wizarde. 
which  mjpeared  in  the  T^tmiaM  city 
Times  on  March  25, 1983.  Mr.  Wizarde, 
better  known  to  most  In  the  Kfiniran 
City  area  as  Whlzzo  the  Clown,  was 
here  In  Washington  this  past  weekend 
to  participate  in  the  annual  Easter  egg 
roll  at  the  White  House.  Mr.  Wizarde 
has  been  performing  as  a  clown  since 
he  was  5  years  old,  when  he  acted  with 
his  parents  in  a  small  circus.  He  has 
since  become  a  regular  feature  on  Sat- 
urday morning  television  shows  for 
several  generations  of  children.  It  was 
my  pleasure  to  help  Iifr.  Wizarde  in 
obtaining  an  invitation  from  the 
White  House,  and  I  am  sure  that  the 
presence  of  Whino  the  Clown  was  an 
even  greater  pleasure  to  the  children 
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who  attoided  the  Easter  ecff  roll  this 
veeKeiKL 
Wmiu  To  Pdkmoi  at  thb  Whtr  Houn 

Rank  Winrde.  who  bai  been  »  fixture  In 
tbe  ffanwi  City  area  for  18  years  as  WliiBo 
the  caown.  has  been  tanrlted  by  President 
Reasan  to  demomtiate  his  elowntnc  talents 
at  the  annnal  Caster  egg  fete  on  the  White 
House  lawn  the  day  after  Kaster. 

Ifr.  Winnie,  who  started  out  as  a  clown 
at  the  age  of  5  in  a  anall  circus  with  his  par- 
ents, who  were  wire  walkers,  said  the  invlU- 
tlon  to  perfonn  at  the  prestigious  White 
House  evmt  was  largely  due  to  the  efforts 
of  Ike  t?^"**"",  a  VJR.  representative  from 
■flaourl  whose  district  includes  Independ- 
ence and  part  of  Kansas  City. 

"I  I'^MJiWw  It  a  real  honor  to  have  been  in- 
vited to  participate."  Mr.  Winrde  said. 
"The  event  is  going  to  be  televised,  and  it 
represents  a  real  opportunity  to  get  some 
i»y»t«»>ai  exposure  for  me  and  the  Kanatw 
City  area." 

Mr.  Wtaarde  began  appearing  as  Whlsso 
on  a  children's  television  show  on  KMBC- 
TV  as  years  ago.  He  was  then  a  senior  tele- 
vision director  at  KMBC.  He  moved  to 
KCMO-TV  for  a  time  and  still  does  the 
show  Saturday  mornings  from  Topeka  on 
WIBW-TV.  Through  cable  television,  the 
show  is  available  to  a  whole  new  generation 
of  children  in  the  Kansas  City  area. 

"I  worked  with  a  women  on  the  White 
House  staff.  Carol  McCain,  who  Is  director 
of  the  White  House  Visitor's  Bureau,  in  get- 
ting everything  cleared,  including  all  the 
props  I  Intaid  to  use  while  I  am  at  the 
White  House."  Mr.  Wizarde  said. 

Incidentally,  If  you  have  not  seen  Whizzo 
for  a  whUe.  you  might  be  interested  in 
taking  your  children  to  watch  him  during 
the  35th  annual  Home  Show,  which  opens 
today  at  Bartle  HaU  and  runs  through  April 
2. 

WhlsBO  will  do  shows  at  4  and  6  pan.  on 
Saturdays  and  Sundays  and  at  6  pjn.  on 
weekdays,  including  today,  as  a  part  of  the 
show. 

Mr.  Wizarde  plans  to  leave  at  noon  April  3 
to  fly  to  Washington  to  take  part  in  the 
White  House  events 
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school  districts  like  many  government 
entitles  are  having  a  difficult  time 
finding  adequate  funds  for  extra  i>ro- 
grams  and  classes. 

By  volunteering  their  time,  energies, 
and  resources,  the  Masons  are  re- 
sponding to  the  needs  of  the  students 
and  school  district  by  organizing  and 
underwriting  this  exciting  contest. 

The  theme  of  the  essay  contest  is 
"Public  Schools— A  Torch  of  Free- 
dom." The  contest  Is  open  to  all  high 
school  and  jimlor  high  school  stu- 
dents. Cash  awards  totaling  $200  wlU 
be  given  to  three  winners  from  each 
leveL 

The  poster  contest  is  open  for 
youngsters  from  grades  K  through  8. 
The  theme  and  awards  are  the  same. 

As  designed  by  the  Masons  and  the 
school  district,  the  contest  reaches 
every  grade  level  in  the  Pasadena  Uni- 
fied School  District  and  allows  every 
interested  youngster  the  opportunity 
to  participate,  to  be  creative,  and  to  be 
recognized  for  his  creativity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  this  fine, 
volunteer  community  effort  and  to 
proclaim  the  week  of  April  25  as 
Public  Schools  Week  in  Pasadena.* 
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THE  532D  MASONIC  DISTRICT 
PUBLIC  SCHOOUS  WEEK 


HON.  CARLOS  J.  MOORHEAD 

OrCALIFOSlfIA 
m  TBI  HOUSE  OP  BKFRXSXNTATIVXS 

Thurtday,  April  7. 1983 

•  Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
BCasons  of  Pasadena  are  sponsorhig  a 
poster  art  contest  and  an  essay  contest 
for  the  students  of  the  Pasadena  Uni- 
fied Schools  District  during  Public 
Schools  Week. 

This  laudable  effort  Is  not  unusual 
as  the  BCasonlc  organizations  of  Cali- 
fornia have  been  vigorous  and  active 
supporters  of  public  education  since 
1920. 

As  a  longtime  member  of  the 
Maimns.  I  have  long  been  proud  of  the 
many  community  charities  of  this  fine 
group.  The  art  and  essay  contest  Lb 
Just  one  of  these  activities. 

The  efforts  on  behalf  of  Pasadena 
students  by  the  532d  BCasonlc  District 
are  especially  timely  as  many  public 


OILMAN  SEEKS  TO  BAN 
FLAMMABLE  GARMENTS 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

or  mw  YORK 

m  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  AprU  7,  1983 

•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  along  with  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  BiAGGi)  legislation  designed  to 
provide  greater  safety  for  hospital  pa- 
tients. Unknown  to  most  of  us,  there 
are  no  Federal  standards  now  in  effect 
to  reg\ilate  the  flammabillty  of  surgi- 
cal gowns  or  drapes. 

This  week  yesterday,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Health  held  hearings  on  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Act  amend- 
ments authorization,  and  invited  Dr. 
Ralph  Mllllken  to  testify.  Dr.  Mllllken 
is  adjunct  associate  professor  of  anes- 
thesiology at  New  York  Medical  Col- 
lege, located  in  Valhalla,  part  of  the 
22d  Congressional  District,  and  is  emi- 
nently qualified  to  discuss  operating 
room  procedures  and  practices.  Dr. 
Mllllken  reported  the  hazardous  con- 
dition as  it  exists  today,  citing  known 
cases  of  injury,  but  acknowledged  that 
often  fires  occur  in  the  operating  room 
that  do  not  become  a  part  of  either 
medical  literature  or  litigation.  The 
need  for  action  on  this  was  brought  to 
my  attention  by  Dr.  Mllllken.  after 
careful  and  thorough  study  on  his 
part.  I  then  contacted  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission  In  Novem- 
ber 1982,  and  did  not  receive  any  re- 
sponse from  them  until  last  month,  a 


copy  of  which  I  am  setting  forth  at 
this  point  In  the  Rrcoao. 

COHSUMB  PlODDCT  SATCrT 

Coioiusioa, 
Washington,  D.a.  March  2, 1993. 
Hon.  BxajAMiii  A.  OnJtAH, 
House  of  RepmentativeM. 
Wathington,  D.C. 

DiAX  RaraiSBiTATnrx  Onjuir  This  is  in 
reqwnse  to  your  referral  dated  November 
17,  1982.  of  the  correspondence  which  you 
received  from  Ralph  A.  MlUlken.  MJ>.. 
M3JL,  urging  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission  to  review  flammabillty 
standards  for  operating  room  garments  and 
surgical  barriers  (sterile  drapes)  with  a  view 
toward  increasing  the  stringency  of  their  re- 
quirements. Dr.  Mllllken  expressed  his  con- 
cern that  the  heat  produced  by  various 
high-energy  devices  now  used  in  operating 
rooms  may  exceed  the  combustion  tempera- 
tures of  operating  room  garments  and  surgi- 
cal barriers. 

As  Dr.  Mllliken  states  in  his  letter,  several 
years  ago  a  flammabillty  hasard  arose  in  op- 
erating rooms  due  to  the  presence  of  flam- 
mable anesthetic  gases  or  vapors.  Because 
of  this  hazard,  garments  manufactured 
from  man-made  fibers  (such  as  polyester  or 
nylon),  whUe  more  resistant  to  ignition  than 
cotton,  were  not  used  in  operating  rooms 
since  they  might  produce  static  electricity 
which  could  ignite  the  flammable  anesthet- 
ics. 

The  Commission  was  petitioned  to  exempt 
children's  hospital  gowns  intended  for  use 
in  operating  rooms  and  intensive  care  units 
from  the  requirements  of  the  children's 
sleepwear  flammabillty  standards  (16  CFR 
Parts  1615  and  1616).  These  standards  re- 
quire that  children's  sleepwear  self-extin- 
guish after  the  ignition  source  has  been  re- 
moved. They  afford  greater  protection  from 
accidental  ignition  of  clothing  than  does  the 
flammabillty  standard  for  clothing  textiles 
(16  CFR  Part  1610).  which  is  generally  ap- 
plicable to  garments  (other  than  children's 
sleepwear)  and  to  fabrics  and  related  mate- 
rials Intended  for  use  in  such  garments.  (All 
three  standards  are  published  in  the  en- 
closed reprint  from  the  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations.) 

In  1982,  the  commission  denied  the  peti- 
tion to  exempt  children's  surgical  gowns 
from  the  children's  sleepwear  standards. 
One  of  the  reasons  for  this  denial  was  that 
disposable  sxirgical  gowns  are  available 
which  meet  the  flammabillty  requirements 
of  the  children's  sleepwear  standards,  as 
well  as  the  provisions  of  NFPA  Standard 
S6A.  which  prescribes  anti-sUtlc  require- 
ments for  items  used  in  operating  rooms 
where  flammable  anesthetics  are  present. 

Materials  are  available  which  could  pro- 
vide increased  resistance  to  Ignition  for  such 
garments  and  barriers.  Dr.  Mllllken  states  in 
his  letter  that  use  of  flammable  anesthetics 
has  declined  to  the  point  where  few  hospi- 
tals utilize  them  today.  If  the  danger  of  fire 
from  flammable  anesthetics  is  not  a  prob- 
lem, several  other  fabrics  are  available 
which  meet  the  requirements  of  the  chil- 
dren's sleepwear  standards,  including  those 
made  from  polyester,  nylon,  and  modacryUc 
fiber. 

Even  with  the  reported  decline  In  use  of 
flammable  anesthetics,  the  articles  which 
accompanied  Dr.  Mllllken's  letter  indicate 
that  the  operating  room  continues  to  pre- 
sent a  complex  mixture  of  many  materials 
which  may  contribute  to  flammabillty  haa- 
ards. 
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WhUe  — *^*«-h  are  avaOalde  which  may 
reduee  flsmmahntty  of  operattaig  room  gar- 
ments and  surgical  barrtera  increased  resist- 
anee  to  Ignltloo  is  undoubtedly  only  one  of 
the  attributes  required  tat  such  a  spedal- 
iaed  application.  Because  of  the  t*^""— ^ 
knowtodge  needed  to  evaluate  safety  and 
utQlty  of  items  to  be  used  in  an  operating 
room,  a  voluntary  approach,  involving  sur- 
geons and  other  medical  personnel  familiar 
with  operating  rooms,  representatives  of 
firms  which  manufacture  operating  from 
garments  and  surgical  barriers,  and  homital 
purchasing  agents,  would  appear  to  be  the 
best  and  most  efficient  method  of  resolving 
the  problem  which  is  the  subject  of  Dr.  Mll- 
llken's letter.  Surgeons  and  medical  person- 
nel could  provide  information  about  operat- 
ing room  requirements:  representatives  of 
firms  which  manufacture  operating  room 
garments  and  surgical  barriers  could  furnish 
inf onnatlon  about  flammabillty  characteris- 
tics and  other  attributes  of  available  materi- 
als. Hospital  purchasing  agents  would  then 
have  the  relevant  information  needed  for 
purchasing  decisions. 

Dr.  Mllliken  might  also  consider  ^>- 
proaching  such  organizations  as  the  Nation- 
al Fire  Protection  Association.  Battery- 
march  Park.  Qulncy.  Massachusette  02269, 
or  Committee  D-I3  of  the  American  Society 
for  Testing  and  Materials.  1911  Race  Street, 
Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania  09013.  to  see  If 
those  groups  would  undertake  the  develop- 
ment of  voluntary  flammabillty  standards 
for  operating  room  garments  and  surgical 
barriers. 

I  hope  this  information  is  helpfuL  If  I  can 
be  of  further  asslsance,  please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely, 

EDWAU  D.  W»»»ttt 

DirtctOT  of  Congrtnional  ROationa. 

As  you  can  note,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Commission  denied  the  petition  to 
exempt  certain  surgical  gowns  from 
the  safety  of  children's  sleepwear 
standards.  It  Is  because  this  serious 
problem  has  not  yet  been  resolved  sat- 
isfactorily that  I  feel  our  legislation  is 
so  clearly  needed. 

Because  of  recent  advances  In  tech- 
nology, surgeons  are  using  more  high 
energy  devices  during  surgery.  These 
Include  electrocauteries,  lasers,  high- 
output  light  emitting  boxes  used  with 
fiber-optic  devices,  and  electrosurgical 
units.  And  because  the  surgical  gowns 
and  barriers  used  are  essentially 
paper,  there  have  been  Instances  when 
they  have  Ignited  during  surgery, 
causing  Injury  to  the  anestheslzed  pa- 
tient. 

Furthermore,  these  gowns  and  acces- 
sories are  water-resistant,  so  that  ef- 
forts to  dotise  the  flames  with  water 
only  serve  to  spread  the  fire.  I  find  It 
hard  to  believe  that  In  this  day  and 
aee,  nothing  has  been  done  to  regulate 
the  content  of  these  materials,  or  at 
the  very  least,  to  clearly  label  the 
packages  with  regard  to  their  flamma- 
billty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  legislation  would 
simply  require  that  surgical  drapes 
and  accessories  be  subject  to  the  flam- 
mabillty standards  met  by  articles  of 
wearing  i^^parel  imder  the  Flammable 
Fabrics  Act,  and  classified  as  wearing 
apparel   by   the   Consumer   Product 
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Safety  Commission.  It  Is  my  conten- 
tion that  an  anestheslzed  patient  in 
the  operating  room  has  no  control 
over  his  surroimdlngs,  and  Indeed,  is 
not  even  aware  of  what  is  going  on. 
This  individual  is  In  the  operating 
room  because  he  requires  treatment 
by  a  surgeon,  and  It  is  to  provide 
safety  for  both  the  patient  and  the 
medical  staff  that  this  legislation  is  so 
vitally  needed. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  us  in 
passing  this  most  Important  measure.* 
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same  pioneoing  spirit  which  charac- 
terized Lock  Haven's  first  century  and 
a  half  will  bring  further  achlevnnents 
in  its  second.* 


THE  150TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
LOCK  HAVEN,  PA. 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  CLINGER,  JR. 

OP  FKimSTLVAKIA 
□r  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPBESEMTATIVBS 

Tliunday,  April  7,  1983 

•  Mr.  CLINOER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
note  the  150th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  Lock  Haven.  Pa.  In  1773, 
the  haven  on  the  West  Branch  of  the 
Susquehanna  served  as  a  way  station 
for  pioneer  raftsmen.  Today.  It  Is  the 
home  of  Piper  Aircraft.  Throughout 
the  town's  history,  it  has  served  as  a 
home  for  pioneer  spirit  and  American 
Ingenuity. 

The  construction  of  a  3-mlle  long 
series  of  connected  piers  aided  the 
area's  emergence  as  the  19th  century's 
leading  producer  of  pine  and  hemlock 
lumber.  Lock  Haven  boasts  of  a 
number  of  historic  sites,  ranging  from 
Fort  Reed,  the  last  of  a  series  of  pio- 
neer forts  on  the  West  Branch  of  the 
Susquehanna,  to  such  archltecttu^ 
landmarks  as  the  Fallon.  James 
White,  and  W.  A.  Simpson  Houses. 

Lock  Haven  was  the  home  of  John 
Sloan,  one  of  the  greatest  figures  in 
American  art.  It  is  the  only  fitting, 
then,  that  Lock  Haven's  Ross  Library 
should  be  noted  for  Its  collection  of 
Sloan  etchings,  drawings,  and  memen- 
toes. 

Lock  Haven's  status  as  a  cultural 
center  of  Clinton  County  and  Pennsyl- 
vania Is  further  established  by  the 
Lock  Haven  State  College.  This  col- 
lege, founded  In  1870,  Is  noted  for  the 
lecture  programs  which  bring  promi- 
nent artists,  musicians,  writers,  and 
statesmen  to  campus  to  meet  and  In- 
struct Lock  Haven  students.  These  stu- 
dents also  benefit  from  excellent 
degree  programs  In  arts,  science,  and 
teacher  education. 

Lock  Haven's  Labor  Day  festival  is 
one  of  the  largest,  and  certainly  the 
most  enjoyable.  Labor  Day  celebra- 
tions in  the  country.  This  3-day  cele- 
bration features  arts  and  crafts  shows, 
block  festivals,  and  live  entertainment, 
not  to  mention  the  motorboat  races 
which  annually  bring  the  Nation's  top 
competition  to  Lock  Haven. 

I  am  proud  to  represent  Lock  Haven 
in  Congress  and  am  confident  that  the 


ANDROPOVS  PSYCHIATRY 
WEAPON 


HON.  LARRY  MeDONALD 

cwiaoaou 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  KEPRESEHTATIVaS 

Thunday.  April,  7. 1983 

•  Mr.  MCDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
defeat  of  the  policies  of  General  Sec- 
retary CPSU  Yurly  Andropov  In  the 
West  Oerman  elections  of  March  6 
created  a  very  strong  response  from 
the  Soviet  Union. 

In  a  highly  imusual  move,  the  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  Soviet  Armed  Fbrces. 
Marshal  Nlkolay  V.  Ogarkov,  called  a 
press  conference  on  March  8  In  which 
he  plainly  threatened  that  If  In  conse- 
quence of  the  German  elections  the 
U.S.  mlssUes  were  deployed  in  Western 
Europe,  the  use  of  these  missiles 
against  the  Soviet  Union  would  auto- 
matically trigger  Soviet  retaliation 
against  the  United  States.  Ogarkov's 
Interview  was  published  the  next 
morning  In  the  New  York  Times  and 
was  obviously  directed  as  an  intimida- 
tion attempt  toward  the  American 
people  Inasmuch  as  the  Germans,  un- 
affected by  previous  similar  actions 
from  Moscow,  reelected  the  CDU/ 
CSU-FDP  coalition  on  March  6.  The 
deliberate  use  of  his  military  establish- 
ment by  Andropov  In  his  political  con- 
frontation with  the  United  States  is 
rather  unprecedented.  He  selected 
Marshal  Ogarkov  as  his  simkesman  for 
very  specific  reasons.  Ogarkov  was 
part  of  the  orlgliud  military  compo- 
nent In  the  disarmament  talks  when 
th|^  started  In  Helsinki  in  1969.  Only 
a  fhree-star  (colonel  general)  at  that 
time,  N.  V.  Ogarkov  was  at  the  thresh- 
old of  a  big  career  which  gave  him  the 
top  military  rank  of  nxarshal  and  nutde 
him  the  highest  professional  military 
authority  today  as  the  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  Armed  Forces  and  First  Deputy 
Minister.  His  only  military  superior. 
Minister  of  E>efense  D.  F.  Ustinov,  is 
not  a  professional  soldier  but  a  mili- 
tary-Industrial expert  who  spent  all 
his  life  as  manager  and  administrator 
of  military  equipment  and  weapons 
plants  and  agencies.  In  his  March  8 
interview,  Ogarkov  said  that  the  de- 
plosmient  of  the  Pershing  n  and  cruise 
missiles  in  Western  Ehirope  will  create 
"negative  consequences  for  peace  and 
security"  In  the  world. 

In  a  well-timed  team  operation,  the 
Ogarkov  Interview  was  followed  on 
March  15  by  an  article  in  Pravda  by 
Gorgl  Arbatov,  Director  of  the  Insti- 
tute for  Study  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  and  a  close  associate  of 
Andropov  for  years.  In  extremely  arro- 
gant   KGB-style    language,    Arbatov 
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gtated  that  some  of  the  TJ  J8.  dlsanna- 
ment  otfldali  are  in  need  of  "medical 
attention,"  Arbatov's  wish  of  placing 
goin<>  American  arms  control  experts 
in  the  psychiatric  hospital  is  not  as  bi- 
arre  as  it  first  appears.  It  may  be 
ewn  leas  unusual  than  Marshal  Ogar- 
km'B  press  interivew.  The  confinement 
to  psychiatric  cells  of  people  with 
opinloiw  disaipveable  to  Yurly  Andro- 
pov is  a  regular  occurrence  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
need  for  space  for  such  "patients"  in 
recent  years  grew  so  much  that  the 
number  of  hospitals  treating  political 
dissidents  as  "paranoic  schlzophren- 
ica"  increased  from  11  in  1967— when 
Andropov  became  Chairman  of  the 
KOB-to   35   in    1982.   In   a   typical 
recent  case,  publicised  on  March  16  by 
a  letter  of  Vaslliy  Tyurlchev  on  behalf 
of  his  son  Valeriy.  the  young  econo- 
mist who  has  been  confined  to  psychi- 
atric treatment  only  because  he  ex- 
pressed opinions  about  economic  per- 
formance in  the  Soviet  Union  in  fun- 
damental disagreement  with  the  offi- 
cially accepted  ones  by  the  Communist 
Party,  m  the  letter  addressed  to  the 
World  Psychiatric  Association.  Tyuri- 
chev.  the  father  describes  that  his  son. 
•n  economist  from  the  city  of  Dnepro- 
petrovsk, wrote   a  report  suggesting 
economic  reform  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
In  March  1981.  Valeriy  Tyurichev  was 
arrested,    diagnosed    as    a    paranoid 
schisophrenic  and  committed  to  the 
mental  institution  in  Smolensk,  where 
he  is  now.  Tjnirichev.  the  father,  did 
not  know  that  the  Soviet  Union  quit 
the    World    Psychiatric    Association 
about  a  month  before  he  wrote  his 
letter.  At  its  Sixth  Congress  in  Hono- 
lulu in  1977,  the  Association  adopted  a 
resolution  condemning  "the  systemat- 
ic abuse  of  psychiatry  for  political  pur- 
poses In  the  UJS.SJI."  At  the  forth- 
ccHning  Seventh  Congress  to  be  held  in 
Vienna  later  this  year,  the  Association 
intends    to    investigate    further    the 
misuse  of   psychiatry   in  the   Soviet 
Unlcm.  To  avoid  the  embarrassment, 
Andropov  ordered  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Soviet  agoicy.  the  All-Unlon  Soci- 
ety of  Psychiatrists  and  Neuropatholo- 
gists, from  the  international  organiza- 
Uoa. 

In  a  similar  procedure,  according  to 
recent  reports  from  Moscow,  six  young 
Soviet  Intellectuals  from  an  Important 
reaiearch  institute  were  arrested  on 
charges  of  "anti-Soviet  activities." 
These  yoimg  men.  from  the  Institute 
of  World  Economics  and  International 
Relations  (IMEMO).  coinddentally  a 
Soviet  "think-tank"  competing  with 
Arbatov's  institute,  attempted  to  form 
a  "socialist  discussion  group"  and.  if 
convicted  by  the  court,  could  be  im- 
prisoned for  up  to  7  years  for  their 
"criminal  activities"  against  the  Soviet 
state. 

Andropov  characterized  the  dissi- 
dents in  his  1976  q)eech  as  "mentally 
ill"  and.  thus,  he  fully  Justified  their 
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treatment  in  psychiatric  hospitals.  Ar- 
batov  went  further  in  his  recent 
Pravda  article  and  said  the  many  U.S. 
administration  officials,  not  excluding 
the  President  himself,  are  engaged  in 
"pure  propaganda"  and  that  the  U.S. 
positions  presented  in  the  disarma- 
ment talks  in  Geneva  are  "plainly  dis- 
honest." He  did  not  describe  how  such 
"symptoms"  are  diagonoeed  from  the 
psychiatric  point  of  view  and  how 
many  years  of  hospitalization  would 
be  required  for  a  complete  cure.  He 
sounded  disappointed  that  the  juris- 
diction of  Soviet  psychiatric  hospitals 
does  not  cover  such  cases  in  Washing- 
ton and  Geneva.* 
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COMPUTER  ABUSE 

HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 


or  lacHioAii 
nr  TBI  HOUSE  or  reprzsehtattvxs 
Thursday.  ApHl  7,  1983 
•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  com- 
puter technology  has  shown  immense 
technical  and  economic  value  in  accel- 
erating the  transmission  of  informa- 
tion, organizing  information  for  more 
efficient  production,  and  in  creating 
new  goods  and  services.  It  also  has 
spurred  fraud  and  crime.  Of  late  com- 
puters have  raised  serious  questions 
about  individual  liberty— our  freedom 
to  protect  our  privacy,  to  move  about 
at  ease,  and  to  communicate  freely 
with  others. 

In  its  March  1983  issue.  Omni  maga- 
zine has  published  a  very  provocative 
article,  "The  Keeper  of  Secrets:  Why 
the  New  Pace  of  Computing  is  not  a 
Friendly  One,"  which  explores  the  im- 
plications of  computer  technolgy  on 
civU  and  individual  Uberty.  Written  by 
Peter  Ognlbene,  I  strongly  recommend 
the  article  to  my  colleagues.  The  arti- 
cle follows. 

[From  Omni.  March  1983] 
Thk  Kkkpbh  or  Seckzts 
(By  Peter  Ognlbene) 
The  State  Department  official  was  wor- 
ried. He  had  done  everything  by  the  book 
when  the  department  installed  a  new  com- 
puter, one  designed  to  store  top-secret 
cables  and  other  sensitive  documents.  He 
made  sure  that  there  were  no  telephones 
near  the  console  to  serve  as  Inadvertent  an- 
tennas and  that  all  the  wires  connecting  the 
seventh-floor  complex  to  the  central  proc- 
essing unit  had  been  shielded  with  lead.  But 
that  was  not  good  enough  for  the  National 
Security  Agency  (NSA).  A  call  from  the 
NSA's  Port  Meade  headquarters  curtly  In- 
formed the  State  official  that  the  agency 
was  about  to  conduct  a  special  test  of  the 
new  system.  The  NSA  was  dispatching  a 
special  team  to  see  whetl.er  they  could  steal 
any  secrets  from  Foggy  Bottom. 

In  newspaper  sto  ies  the  agency  Is  almost 
always  referred  to  as  the  "susperaecret 
NSA."  But  these  .eports  rarely  deal  with 
specifics.  What  exacUy  does  the  agency  do? 
Even  President  Harry  Truman's  1952  direc- 
tive that  esUbllshed  the  agency  remains 
classified  30  years  later.  After  oongreasional 
hearings  in  the  mid-lB70s  revealed  that  the 


•cency  bad  engaged  in  domestic  ■pying.  the 
attorney  general  lamed  a  special  aet  of 
guMeUnea  governing  the  N8A's  respoosibU- 
lUcK  these,  too.  have  remained  daaifled. 

What  la  known  la  that  the  HBA  uses  an  es- 
timated eight  acres  of  oMuputers  to  break 
the  dpben  of  foreign  govemmenta-alllea 
aa  well  as  advemrtea.  The  agency  also  rou- 
tinely Interoepta  and  records  telephone  and 
cable  communicationa  between  the  United 
Statea  and  other  oountrlea.  At  home  the 
NSA aomeUmes runs "blat^bat"  operattona 
under  the  code  name  TEUPE8T  to  test  the 
security  of  computers  used  for  military  and 
diplomatic  communicationa.  It  was  tliat  sort 
of  operation  that  the  agency's  special  team 
mounted  against  the  State  Department 

Eavesdropping  on  a  computer  is  not  very 
difficult.  Computer-aecurlty  experts,  for  ex- 
ample, routinely  impren  potential  cllenta 
by  showing  how  a  cheap  canette  tape  re- 
cording of  the  sounds  of  a  computer's  trans- 
miaalon  signal  over  a  telephone  line  can  be 
tranalated  into  words  and  numbers.  It  is 
somewhat  analogous  to  counting  the  cllcka 
made  by  an  old-fashioned  dial  phone  to 
learn  the  number  a  person  has  dialed.  For 
its  raid  on  the  State  Department,  the  NSA 
used  more  exacting  methoda. 

The  SUte  official  was  expecting  the  NSA 
team  to  arrive  In  a  small,  specially  equipped 
van.  instead,  he  saw  a  tractor-trailer 
jammed  full  of  concealed  antennas  and  so- 
phisticated electronic  listening  eQuipment. 
Parked  conspicuously  on  the  street,  the 
NSA  experts  were  r^^  to  snoop  on  the  de- 
partment's new  computer. 

Whenever  something  is  typed  on  a  com- 
puter keyboard  and  displayed  on  a  cathode- 
ray  tube  (CRT),  the  TV-like  screen  attached 
to  the  computer,  electromagnetic  signals  ra- 
diate into  the  atmoaphere.  Even  shielding 
the  computer  and  the  cable  with  lead  will 
not  block  out  those  keyboard  signals,  which 
were  precisely  what  the  NSA's  gear  was 
trying  to  pick  up. 

State's  new  computer  passed  the  test— but 
for  the  wrong  reason.  As  it  turned  out,  the 
console  was  not  properly  shielded.  Yet  there 
was  so  much  radiation  emanating  from  the 
building  that  the  computer's  electronic  pul- 
sations were  lost  amid  the  flurry  of  other 
signals  State  was  unintentionally  broadcast- 
ing to  the  outside  world. 

A  decade  ago  most  of  us  naively  assimied 
that  computers  and  other  elements  of  high 
technology  were  the  servants  of  manldnd— 
the  delivery  boys  of  the  Information  Age. 
Now  we  are  beginning  to  realize  tiiat  com- 
puters may  also  be  used  as  weapons  to  as- 
sault our  right  to  privacy.  Today  only  the 
NSA  and  other  well-equipped  and  well-fi- 
nanced organizations  can  steal  computer- 
ized secrets  from  behind  closed  doors.  But 
technology  is  advancing  so  rapidly  that 
what  Is  now  available  only  to  a  handful  of 
govenunent  agencies  eventually  will  wind 
up  in  private  hands. 

"Technology  races  ahead  so  quickly."  says 
Leonard  Adleman.  "What  Is  breakable  by 
the  NSA  today  will  be  breakable  by  the  kid 
with  equipment  from  Radio  Shack  five 
years  from  now."  With  his  modlahly  long 
hair,  open  shirt,  and  Jeans.  Adleman  looka 
more  like  a  pvduate  student  than  a  profes- 
sor of  computer  adence  and  one  of  the 
country's  leading  experts  in  the  mathemat- 
ics of  cryptography.  But  as  he  strolls  the 
sun-drenched  campus  of  the  University  of 
Southern  California,  he  tias  a  lot  more  on 
his  mind  than  dphera  and  machines. 

"In  the  future,"  he  aaya.  "we'U  be  leaving 
electronic  traces  everywhere  we  go  with 
each  financial  tranaaetton  and  each  attempt 
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to  onmmnnlcste  over  the  telephone  system. 
A  tvMe  on  you  wHl  wmitisllj  be  available 
in  rsal  time  [that  is.  Instantly].  And  I  think 
it  will  undermine  our  whole  aense  of  free- 
dom—our freedom  to  move,  to  be  anony- 
mous if  we'd  like,  to  wnwimnwl*^^^  ^tl)  ooe 

another." 

It  Is  such  a  beautiful  day  as  we  walk 
aeraas  the  campus  that  it's  hard  to  focus  on 
so  dark  a  vision  of  the  future.  Tet  Adleman 
is  seeing  dearty. 

Take  something  aa  essential  to  modem 
life  as  the  telephone  system.  AlxMit  70  per- 
cent of  all  long-diatance  calls  are  transmit- 
ted by  llDe.of.aight  microwave  repeaters 
that  can  cany  neaiiy  16,000  voice  fthMmait, 
Because  microwave  aignala  fan  out,  they  can 
l>e  mteroepted  at  nearly  any  pomt  along  the 
way  with  Uie  right  kind  of  antenna.  Ten 
years  ago  outfitting  a  vehicle  to  intercept 
microwave  tranimisaions  would  have  cost 
over  $1  million.  Today  an  enterprising  indi- 
vidual could  do  It  with  off-the-shelf  elec- 
tronics for  about  $50,000. 

Wliat  would  It  take?  I  put  this  question  to 
Thomas  MagOl.  associate  director  of  the 
Telecommunications  Science  Center  at  SRI 
Intematicmal  a  weU-known  C^alif omla  think 
tank.  He  ran  a  hand  through  his  gray- 
flecked,  sandy  hair  and  smiled.  Then,  in  a 
casual,  rambling  style,  he  described  how  a 
well-financed  Individual  or  group  could  as- 
semble the  equipment  necessary  to  sweep 
up  hundreds  of  phone  calls. 

"Well,  to  start,  you'd  probably  have  to  go 
out  and  buy  a  Hewlett-Packard  spectrum 
analyser  for  about  ten  thousand  dollars  to 
see  whether  there  Is  a  signal  being  put  out, 
and  mayl>e  another  few  thousand  for  a  mul- 
tichannel analog  tape  recorder  to  tape  what 
you  pick  up."  He  leaned  back  in  his  chair 
and  put  his  sneakers  on  the  desk.  "Oh,  then. 
I'd  guess  you'd  need  a  van  and  an  antenna. 
It  wouldn't  need  to  be  very  fancy.  You  could 
use  a  small  dish  and  cover  it  with  a  radome, 
a  little  plastic  cover— so  no  one  could  tell 
what  you  were  up  to-and  then  point  it  at 
the  [microwave]  tower. . . .  Then  you'd  need 
something  to  translate  its  [the  microwave's] 
frequency  to  a  standard  frequency." 

Where  would  you  get  all  this  equipment? 
"Just  look  in  a  few  communlcatlons-ssrstems 
catalogs,"  he  replied. 

Of  course,  not  everyone  could  make  such  a 
system  work.  "You'd  have  to  have  a  commu- 
nications engineer  betiind  it,"  MagOl  said. 
And  It  would  become  considerably  more  ex- 
pensive for  someone  who  wanted  to  do 
highly  sophisticated  eavesdropping.  Tracing 
a  call  to  Its  origin,  for  Instance,  would  be 
both  difficult  and  costly.  Yet  it  is  weU 
witUn  the  state  of  the  art 

Computers  would  be  required  parts  of 
such  systems.  A  machine  could  be  pro- 
grammed to  read  the  phone  numbers— tech- 
nically known  as  digital  headers— that  pre- 
cede a  call  and  then  automatically  record 
only  those  calls  going  to  specific  numbers  or 
exchangee. 

With  a  device  called  a  dial  pulse  decoder, 
which  reads  these  digital  headers,  a  foreign 
agent  gathering  poliUcal  Intelligence  In 
Washington.  D.C.,  could,  for  example,  pro- 
gram his  ccmiputers  to  record  all  Incoming 
plume  calls  to  numbers  begtaming  with  450 
(White  House),  334  (Senate),  or  33S  (House 
of  RepreaenUtlvea).  By  colnddence-if  not 
downright  stupidity— the  United  States  al- 
lowed the  Soviet  Union  to  tmlld  its  new  em- 
bassy on  one  of  Wsslilngton's  most  promi- 
nent hiUa,  where  Its  antennas  can  easily 
mteroept  the  microwave  transmissions  not 
only  of  Ma  BeU  but  of  a  special  Pentagon 
channel  as  well. 
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Satellite  tranamlsstons  are  even  more  vul- 
nerable, because  when  they  are  beamed 
down,  they  cast  sn  enormous  electronic 
footprint  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  A 
well-equipped  electronic  snoop  could  Inter- 
cept and  raoord  thousands  of  data  streams 
or  oonvemtlans. 

All  that  would  be  necessary.  MaglU  ex- 
plained, la  an  Earth  terminal  consisting  of  a 
diab  antenna  and  ancillary  equipment 
"How  big  a  dish  depends  aa  how  many 
ciiannela  are  multiplexed  [combined]  to- 
gether, because  you  have  to  have  sufficient 
signal  strength  to  demodulate  (sort  out]  the 
channels  If  they've  got  a  whole  bimch  of 
them  tied  together,  then  you've  got  to  have 
a  pretty  big  diah."  With  a  dish  a  listener 
would  simply  take  In  a  large  number  of 
transmissions  beamed  to  Earth. 

In  the  Intelligence  trade,  this  Is  known  as 
the  vacuum-cleaner  method,  so  called  be- 
cause It  sucks  In  every  transmission  in  Its 
path.  The  NSA  routinely  uses  this  method 
to  record  phone  and  cable  traffic  between 
the  United  States  and  other  countries;  It 
even  has  speech-recognition  computers  that 
can  sort  through  recorded  conversations  to 
single  out  those  in  which  certain  key  words 
or  names  are  spoken.  Apparently  it  was  Just 
such  an  (H>eratlon  that  led  to  the  discovery 
of  Billy  Carter's  behind-the-scenes  dealings 
with  the  government  of  Muammar  Qaddaf  i 
in  1979  and  triggered  a  Justice  Department 
investigation. 

The  specialized  capabilities  of  computers 
have  also  made  other  kinds  of  theft  much 
easier.  A  substantial  body  of  digitized  data 
stored  in  a  computer  can  be  skimmed  for  in- 
formation quickly  and  Inexpensively.  "If  I 
gave  you  a  thousand-page  document  and 
asked  you  to  read  it  and  locate  every  occur- 
rence of  a  particular  character  string  [a 
group  of  numbers  or  letters],  it  would  take 
you  hours  to  do  it,"  says  Martin  Hellman. 
an  electrical  engineer  and  cryptography 
expert  on  the  faculty  of  Stanford  Universi- 
ty. "But  if  it  were  in  computer-readable 
form,  it  would  take  only  a  few  seconds." 
One  form  of  communication  particularly 
vulnerable  to  this  sort  of  Interception  is 
electronic  mail. 

With  electronic  mail  a  message  can  be 
sent  from  one  computer  over  a  special  net- 
work to  one  or  more  terminals,  where  it  will 
be  stored  until  the  recipients  use  their  per- 
sonal electronic  key  (usually  a  password 
typed  into  the  terminal)  to  gain  access  to 
the  message.  With  this  system  users  can 
communicate  Instantly  with  one  individual 
or  with  hundreds.  Several  corporatons  are 
already  developing  electronic  mail.  A  leader 
In  this  rvidly  growing  field  is  OTE-Telenet 
which  links  more  than  125  companies  and 
6,000  subscribers  in  some  275  cities. 

Left  unprotected,  electnmlc  mall  would  be 
easy  to  scan  for  valuable  Information,  such 
as  a  firm's  research  data  or  marketing  plans. 
I  asked  Hellman  what  it  would  cost  to  do 
this.  The  bearded,  dark-haired  engineer 
leaned  forward.  "I've  made  a  very  rough  es- 
timate that  with  special-purpose  equipment 
that  sorts  electronic  maU  for  key  words  you 
could  search  a  billion  words  for  one  dollar. 
You  could  then  record  all  the  interesting 
stuff  on  a  cassette  tape  recorder,"  he  said. 
"So,  you  see,  the  cost  of  spying  on  comput- 
erized data  is  very,  very  low.  And  because 
the  United  States  is  the  most  computerized 
country  in  the  world,  we  stand  to  lose  the 
most  If  that  Information  Is  not  protected." 

But  protecting  information  as  it  travels 
between  computers  is  only  part  of  the  secu- 
rity problem.  Sometimes  it  is  the  computer 
Itself— specifically,  its  main,  or  operating 
program— that  Is  most  vulnerable. 
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No  one  knows  this  better  than  Robert 
Al>bott  who  spends  moat  of  his  waking 
hours  trying  to  make  operating  programs 
more  secure.  He  does  this  by  subjecting  the 
programs  to  attack,  though  be  prefers  the 
word  audit  A  large  man.  with  an  easy  laugh 
and  a  powerful  baritone  voice.  AbboU  is  the 
president  of  EDP  Audit  Controia,  a  oomput- 
ersMcurity  outfit  in  Oakland.  Calif ocnia.  He 
bellevea  that  be  and  his  staff  of  30  could 
steal  Information  from  almost  any  computer 
in  use  today. 

Nearly  every  computer  has  quirks  that 
make  It  possible  for  clever  programmers— aa 
well  as  dull  but  persistent  hackers— to  ymt 
the  operating  program  in  ways  the  designer 
never  Intended.  Shlg  Tokubo.  a  vioe-preal- 
dent  in  Abbott's  firm,  described  one  method. 

In  most  programs,  be  explained,  the  end 
of  each  distinct  block  of  data,  known  as  a 
"file,"  is  signaled  by  an  "end  of  file  mark." 
it  is  to  a  block  of  data  what  a  period  Is  to  a 
sentence.  But  with  some  computers,  accord- 
ing to  Tokubo.  if  you  stop  abruptly  while 
you  are  writing  something  new  Into  a  file- 
by  turning  off  the  machine,  for  instance— 
the  computer  will  lengthen  that  file  by 
adding  data  from  another  file.  So,  by  abut- 
ting down  and  starting  up  his  madiine  over 
and  over,  a  computer  operator  could  aiptum 
more  and  more  information  from  the  sys- 
tem's memory,  which  he  could  then  read  or 
even  change. 

Usually  the  operator  has  little  control 
over  what  data  get  appended  to  hla  file. 
Imagine  letting  the  stylus  of  a  turntable 
skip  across  the  surface  of  a  record,  and  you 
wUl  have  some  idea  of  the  haphazard  way 
this  works.  "In  most  cases,"  Tokubo  Indicat- 
ed, "you're  Just  randomly  scavenging  data. 
But  once  you  know  where  data  are  being 
stored  and  how  big  the  records  are,  you  can 
position  yourself  to  go  to  data  that  dont 
belong  to  you,  and  you  may  be  able  to  skip 
up  the  file  and  read  things  you're  not  sup- 
posed to  read." 

The  task  of  keeping  up  with  computer 
criminals  can  only  get  harder.  To  date,  most 
have  relied  on  deception,  conning  gullible 
employees  into  giving  them  passwords  and 
account  numbers,  for  example.  As  computer 
security  improves,  the  opportunities  for 
small-time  crooks  will  diminish.  In  the 
future,  however,  more  ingenious  individuals 
may  find  ways  to  crack  even  some  of  the 
I>e8t-guarded  systems. 

Experts  emphasize  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  closed  computer.  O,  as  Donn 
Parker,  a  computer-crime  specialist  at  SRI 
International,  puts  it.  "The  perfectly  secure 
computer  is  one  you  can't  use."  Any  com- 
puter that  has  been  programmed  can  also 
be  reprogrammed  or  deprogrammed,  if  you 
know  how  to  gain  access. 

One  specific  danger  Is  that  the  M^gnnmin^ 
computer  could  Implant  subversive  InsUuc- 
tions  into  Its  patient  It  could  search  out  a 
crucial  bit  of  Information,  for  example,  and 
hold  it  for  an  infiltrator  until  the  next  time 
he  returned  to  do  maintenance. 

For  these  and  other  security  reasons,  the 
Pentagon  prohibits  remote  Hi«yii«rf«  qq  ^ny 
of  its  computers  that  handle  classified  infor- 
mation. Machines  that  process  t<q>aecret 
data  must  be  housed  in  special  rooms  com- 
pletely lined  with  copper.  For  power,  either 
they  must  tap  an  inside  source  or  techm- 
dans  must  prepare  a  commercial  line  so 
that  the  electric  circuit  does  not  Inadvert- 
ently transmit  information  outside  the 
room.  No  telecommunication  links  of  any 
kind  are  allowed;  all  data  must  be  carried 
into  and  out  of  the  computer  room  by  hand. 
As   a   further   precaution,    the   machine's 
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r  mwt  be  purged  three  ttmea  after  a 
procnm  hu  nm  to  be  sure  no 
„„„  _.  til  renain  In  the  ayiteoL 

Tlw  M8A  and  the  l>iiiln<in  can  atford_ttie 
huniry  of  aeeurtty  meaiuw  Uke  copper- 
Uned  raoiM.  but  what  can  the  reat  of  us  do 
to  prateet  our  data  and  our  pitvaey? 

/t^yi— Ml  bdlerea  cryptocraphy  holds  the 
anver.  Indeed  he  f oreaeea  a  day  when  ta- 
cryptkn  vffl  be  abaolutely  indimennble  in 
pnrtfirmw  our  freedom  of  speech.  "But,"  he 
adds,  "tlw  oootnd  of  that  encryptkm  must 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  user." 

PutallD-ki^  cryptography  is  stQl  In  the  oon- 
oeptoal  stage  where  new  sidieines  are  being 
sugieated  and  old  ooea  are  being  tested,  and 
T"""<lHiHi  broken.  Last  year  for  instance, 
one  mathematical  formula  for  public-key 
oyptograidiy  advanced  by  HeDman  in  1978 
was  craved  by  Israeli  mathematician  Adl 
qatMntr  with  some  assistance  from  Adleman. 
Former  NBA  director  Atkniral  Bobby  Inman 
also  revealed  his  agency  had  similar  success 
in  finding  the  flaws  in  it  Though  disap- 
pointed. Hdhnan  was  philoaophlcaL  "It 
only  hdps  to  — "r**"**^  what  I've  said 
before  when  people  were  calling  my  syst«n 
unbreakable.  The  impcxtant  thing  we  have 
to  do  with  new  systons  is  test  them. 

This  discovery  did  not  invalidate  the 
pubUe-key  approach.  Inman  himself  has 
said  there  are  putdlc-key  systems  that  the 
NBA  still  constders  "very  secure." 

wm  encryption  be  enough?  Abbott  re- 
flected for  a  moment,  then  said,  "So  you  en- 
crypt your  foe  to  keep  me  from  stealing  It. 
Wen.  it  turns  out  that  I  dont  have  to  steal 
It  AH  I  have  to  do  is  get  in  there  and  en- 
crypt the  data  all  over  again."  He  was  grin- 
ning now.  "rh«i  111  offer  to  sell  you  the 
key— maybe  tix  a  million  dollars." 


BANK  OF  AMERICA  OPPOSES 
WEAKENING  OF  FTC  JURISDIC- 
TION OVER  THE  BUSINESS 
PRACTICES  OF  HEALTH  PRO- 
FESSIONAI£ 
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Buslnea  repregentativeg  made  this 
point  forcefully  to  my  subcommittee 
this  year  in  our  FTC  reauthorlsation 
hearings.  A  recent  letter  from  the 
Bank  of  America  also  makes  that 
point,  and  I  insert  a  copy  of  that  letter 
in  the  Rbcoro  for  the  information  of 

all  Members. 

Bun  or  AmaicA. 
5an  rraneUeo,  CaHf.,  March  It.  19S3. 
Congressman  jAms  Flohio, 
Chairman,  House  Sttbcommittee  on  Com- 
merce.   TrantportaUon    and    Tourism, 
Wathington,  D.C 

DiAX  ConGUSsifAii  FLoaio:  The  manage- 
ment of  Bank  of  America  believes  that  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission's  Jurisdiction 
over  the  business  practices  of  health  profes- 
sionals Is  appropriate  and  needed,  and 
should  not  be  weakened. 

Bank  of  America,  like  other  major  em- 
ployers, is  striving  to  contain  the  rise  in  em- 
ployee medical  plan  costs.  Introducing  more 
competition  into  the  health  care  system  is 
an  important  element  in  our  efforts. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  assists 
these  efforts  by  ensuring  the  free  flow  of  In- 
formation about  health  care  prices  and  serv- 
ices, and  preventing  possible  antl-competi- 
Uve  practices  In  the  health  field.  In  iU 
watchdog  role,  the  P.T.C.  has  ruled  in  the 
past  against  such  antl-competitlve  practices 
as  physician  boycotts  of  group  health  plans 
and  prohibitions  against  advertising  the 
price  of  medical  services. 

We  feel  that  If  the  P.T.C.'s  Jurisdiction 
over  the  business  practices  of  health  profes- 
sionals is  compromised,  our  own  efforts  to 
contain  health  care  costs  would  be  hindered. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  N.  Bbck. 
Sxeeutive  Vice  PretidenLm 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

or  RXW  JXSSXT 
in  TBS  HOUSE  OF  SKFRXSKinATlVES 

Thunday,  AprU  7, 1983 
•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
the  legislative  debate  is  continuing 
over  the  authority  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  monitor  the 
business  practices  of  professionals. 
This  issue  will  arise  in  the  context  of 
the  FTC  reauthorization  bill  that  is 
under  consideration  by  the  Energy 
and  Commerce  Committee. 

This  year,  as  last  year,  I  will  be 
working  with  the  other  members  of 
the  ocnnmittee  to  develop  a  reasonable 
approach  to  this  issue  that  will  con- 
firm the  reqx>nsibility  of  the  States 
for  the  liooising  of  professionals,  but 
which  will  preserve  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  FTC  over  commercial  abuses. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the 
debate  on  this  issue  is  of  interest  to 
many  gitnips  other  than  professionals. 
For  example,  it  would  be  an  obvious 
detriment  to  the  interests  of  employ- 
ers if  special  shelter  from  the  laws  re- 
lating to  competition  allowed  health 
profeasionals  to  inflate  the  cost  to 
business  of  employee  health  plans. 


CRISIS  AND  OPPORTUNITY  IN 
MEXICAN  AGRICULTURE 

HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN.  JR. 

or  cAuroRifiA 

ni  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday.  AprU  7. 1983 
•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  BCr. 
Speaker,  today,  when  the  slowing 
down  of  world  trade  is  worsening  the 
commodity  surplus  situation  here  in 
the  United  SUtes.  effective  programs 
to  increase  the  sales  of  U.S.  crops 
abroad  are  essential.  Increases  in  per 
capita  income  in  other  countries,  espe- 
cially in  the  Third  World,  lead  to  in- 
creases in  demand  for  imported  food. 
Although  it  may  appear  somewhat 
paradoxical,  one  way  this  can  be  ac- 
complished is  through  improvements 
in  agriculture  in  developing  countries. 
Raising  incomes  tlirough  greater  agri- 
cultural productivity  is  as  beneficial  to 
oiir  farmers  as  it  is  to  theirs.  In  the 
long  run,  ovir  hopes  for  a  revitalization 
of  world  trade  will  depend  on  these  na- 
tions' success  in  revitalizing  their  farm 
economies. 

A  recent  report  in  Science  magazine 
provides  an  example  of  the  problems 
and  the  opportunities.  It  describes  the 
plight  of  Mexico,  short  on  foreign  ex- 
change, but  forced  to  Import  com  be- 
cause its  own  crop  is  insufficient.  If 
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Mexico  succeeds  in  increaaing  the  pro- 
ductivity of  its  small  com  growers,  it 
will  conserve  foreign  exchange  and 
raise  per  capita  inoc»ne.  If  these  peas- 
ant fanners  can  begin  to  produce  a 
surplus,  that  cash  income  will  prob- 
ably go  first  to  improving  their  diet. 
This  is  the  source  of  the  demand  for 
the  high  value  food  products  that  are 
the  key  to  UJ3.  farm  exports.  I  com- 
mend this  article  to  my  colleagues. 
[From  the  Science  Magazine,  Feb.  18, 198S] 

mzzicsii  aokiculturc  crisis  wrbm 
Crisis— Poor  Corm  Harvest  Shows  Nerd 
TO  IMTROVS  RAinrRD  Farmdto  IT  ArrLTiM 
RioHT  Techhoumt.  AuERim  Rural  Pou- 

CBS 

(By  John  Walsh) 
Drought  has  added  to  Mexico's  economic 
woes  by  causing  a  sharp  drop  In  the  coim- 
try's  com  production.  The  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  estimates  that  the  recent 
harvest  is  40  percent  below  the  previous 
year's  for  the  crop  that  provides  the  major 
staple  In  the  Mexican  diet 

As  a  result,  Mexico's  grain  imports  from 
the  United  States  are  expected  to  rise  from 
2.6  million  tons  last  year  to  over  9  million 
this  year,  two  thirds  of  it  com.  At  current 
prices  the  cost  would  be  well  over  $1  billion. 
The  shortfall  in  com  underlines  problems 
in  Mexican  agriculture  that  pose  serious 
long-term  difficulties  for  Mexican  economic 
development.  In  basic  terms,  the  demand 
for  food  created  by  rapid  population  growth 
Is  outpacing  Increases  in  agricultural  pro- 
duction. This  reQulres  higher  exiiendltures 
of  scarce  foreign  exchange  for  food  at  a 
time  when  inflation,  the  leveling  off  of  oU 
revenues,  and  devaluation  of  the  peso  are 
hampering  the  country's  ability  to  service 
its  heavy  foreign  debt  and  finance  develop- 
ment. 

FaUure  of  the  com  crop  exixiaes  the 
major  weak  spot  in  Mexican  agriculture, 
which  in  many  ways  made  remarkable  ad- 
vances In  efficiency  and  productivity  over 
the  past  fo»ir  decades.  Com,  known  in 
Mexico  as  maiz.  is  grown  throughout  the 
country  and.  In  the  form  of  tortillas,  is  the 
basic  constituent  of  the  Mexican  diet.  An  es- 
timated half  of  the  arable  land  in  the  coun- 
try is  devoted  to  the  growing  of  com  and 
beans,  but  for  the  most  part,  com  is  grown 
by  the  poorest  farmers  on  the  least  produc- 
tive land.  Most  com  Is  also  raised  under 
ralnfed  conditions  and  Is  therefore  vulnera- 
ble to  the  extreme  vagaries  of  the  Mexican 
climate. 

In  effect,  two  clearly  defined  agriculture 
sectors  have  emerged  in  Mexico.  One  is  com- 
prised of  commercial  farms  producing  for  an 
internal,  urban  market  and  for  export:  these 
farms  are  centered,  primarily,  in  the  irrigat- 
ed lands  in  the  Northwest,  particularly  in 
the  states  of  Sinaloa  and  Sonora. 

The  other  sector  is  dominated  by  subsist- 
ence farmers  concentrating  on  growing 
basic  foods,  notably  com  and  beans.  Peasant 
farmers  operate  in  an  almost  infinite  variety 
of  conditions  from  semi-arid  to  tropicaL 
Many,  for  example,  farm  in  mountainous 
terrain  where  soil  erosion  and  early  frost 
are  chronic  hasards. 

A  common  view  is  that  these  peasant 
farmers  were  largely  bypassed  by  the  gov- 
ernment programs  supporting  the  expan- 
sion of  agriculture.  Attention  was  centered 
on  those  areas  where  application  of  modem 
technology  and  farming  techniques  would 
produce  high  yields.  By  the  standards  of  de- 
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veloping  nations.  Mexioo  has  a  well-estab- 
Usbcd  agricultural  eduoatloo.  research,  and 
extnsioo  system  and  farm  credit  and  mar- 
keting apparatus.  And  the  government  sup- 
potts  aviculture  through  a  system  of  price 
guarantees  for  bask  crops.  But  these  pro- 
grams primarily  benefit  the  private  farmers 
and  members  of  cooperative  ejidos  who 
encage  In  oommerdal  tmrmtn^  tot  the  urban 
market  and  export  trade. 

Oovemment  oonoorn  about  the  underde- 
veloped sector  tncreased  during  the  l»70's  as 
the  unfavorable  trends  in  agriculture  at 
large  became  clear.  Under  President  Lopes 
Portillo.  whose  S-year  term  ended  last  year, 
a  comprehensive  program  to  attain  self-suf- 
ficiency In  food  (sistema  allmentarlo  mexi- 
cano.  dubbed  SAM)  was  launched  with  loud 
fanfare.  SAM  gave  unprecedented  attention 
to  development  of  rainfed  farming  and  set 
1M3  as  a  target  year  for  self-sufficiency  in 
com  and  beana.  Drought,  of  course,  inter- 
vened. 

If  the  capital-intensive,  market-oriented 
commercial  agricultural  sector  is  bumping 
against  limits  to  growth,  can  the  rainfed 
farming  sector  be  made  to  dose  the  food 
gap?  The  challenge  is  formidable. 

Many  rainfed  farming  areas  are  inaccessi- 
ble and  share  handicaps  common  in  devel- 
oping nations.  Transportation  and  market- 
ing servioes  are  inadequate  and  storage  fa- 
cilities are  lacking  so  that  losses  after  har- 
vest are  often  heavy.  Credit  is  unavailable 
and  many  com  farmers  cannot  afford  the 
supplies  of  hybrid  seed  which  must  be 
bought  each  year.  They  therefore  use  Indig- 
enous open-pollinated  varieties  that  produce 
low  yields. 

Government  researchers  and  plant  breed- 
ers are  criticized  for  falling  to  provide  plant 
varieties  adapted  specifically  to  the  great 
variety  of  growing  conditions  in  Mexico. 
Com,  however,  is  not  a  particularly  adapta- 
ble plant.  Experts  here  say  that  efforts  to 
breed  drought  tolerance  into  com,  for  ex- 
ample, are  unpromising  because  the  plant  is 
so  highly  sensitive  to  moisture  and  soU  fer- 
tility. The  International  Center  for  the  Im- 
provement of  Maize  and  Wheat  (CIMMTT) 
near  Mexico  City,  which  developed  the 
"Oreen  Revolution"  dwarf  wheat  strains 
widely  used  in  Mexico  and  other  developing 
nations,  is  working  on  com  varieties  suitable 
for  rainfed  farming.  The  major  effort  for 
conditions  like  those  prevailing  in  much  of 
Mexico  is  to  develop  com  requiring  a  short- 
er growth  period,  perhaps  3  to  4  months 
rather  than  the  6  to  9  months  now  required. 
Nevertheless,  experiments  aimed  at  im- 
proving the  performance  of  small-scale 
farms  offer  encouragement.  Bruce  Johnston 
of  Stanford  University's  Food  Research  In- 
stitute says  that  informed  people  hold  "a 
reasonably  optimistic  view  of  the  potential 
for  rainfed  agriculture  in  Mexico." 

Johnston  notes  that  Mexican  govenunent 
officials  show  "a  growing  appreciation  of 
the  policies  and  programs  required  to  devel- 
op that  potentiaL"  He  also  finds  that  there 
is  "a  significant  increase  in  the  numbers  of 
professionals  required  to  carry  out  that  kind 
of  program." 

An  example  is  a  new  training  program  at 
the  graduate  level  in  the  state  of  Puebla 
and  which  is  administered  by  the  school  of 
agriculture  at  Chapingo  near  Mexico  City. 
Applied  researchers  and  extension  workers 
are  being  trained  to  give  assistance  that  is 
"technically  appropriate  for  small-scale 
farming." 

The  large  international  development  insti- 
tutions, which  have  served  as  godparents  to 
Mexican  agrlcultiire,  are  also  focusing  on 
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rainfed  agriculture.  In  the  1960's  and  1970's 
much  of  the  World  Bank's  support  of  Mexi- 
can agriculture  went  into  large-scale  irriga- 
tion ivojects.  As  the  costs  per  acre  of  new  ir- 
rigated land  rose  steeply,  however,  the  bank 
began  to  shift  emphasis  to  the  rehabilita- 
tion and  maintenance  of  existing  irrigation 
projects.  After  the  government  in  197S-19T7 
initiated  a  national  program  for  develop- 
ment of  rainfed  districts  the  bank  became  a 
participant  Currently,  a  $380-million  loan 
over  \Vt  years  is  providing  major  support  for 
the  project 

A  bank  staff  member  says  that  the  dlvi- 
sicm  of  rainfed  areas  into  districts  similar  to 
irrigation  districts  is  providing  a  mechanism 
which  makes  it  easier  to  Improve  mai^eting 
services,  make  credit  available,  and  provide 
such  things  as  crop  storage  facilities  and 
deep  wells. 

The  reduction  of  the  com  harvest  in- 
creases the  political  pressure  on  the  govern- 
ment to  take  measures  to  benefit  rural 
areas.  For  many  peasant  families,  the  com 
crop  is  the  major  source  of  food  and.  If 
there  is  a  surplus,  provides  their  only  cash 
income.  In  many  areas,  drought  damage  was 
so  severe  that  fields  were  not  even  harvest- 
ed. The  subsistence  farming  areas  have  the 
highest  rate  of  poptilation  growth  and  larg- 
est migration  to  the  cities  and  thence  to  the 
United  States.  Because  of  the  fall  in  em- 
ployment in  the  domestic  oil  industry  and 
construction,  workers  are  said  to  be  return- 
ing to  rural  areas  In  significant  numbers. 
Political  unrest  in  such  areas  is  reported  to 
be  increasing  as  a  number  of  takeovers  of 
town  halls  by  protesters  appear  to  attest. 

A  major  question  now  is  whether  the  new 
administration  of  President  Miguel  de  la 
Madrid  will  Judge  the  improvement  of 
rainfed  farming  as  deserving  of  a  high  prior- 
ity at  a  time  of  general  economic  stress.  A 
policy  aimed  at  national  self-sufficiency  in 
food  which  offers  to  lessen  the  country's 
foreign  exchange  problems  holds  obvious 
appeal.  And  a  bolstering  of  the  rural  econo- 
my at  a  time  of  political  unease  should  also 
be  attractive.  But  real  change  will  not  come 
easily  for  reasons  suggested  by  P.  Lamartlne 
Tates  In  a  book  that  provides  a  comprehen- 
sive assessment  of  Mexico's  agricultural  pre- 
dicament and  has  attracted  attention  and 
controversy  In  Mexico.  In  a  key  passage, 
Yates,  a  British-bom  economist  who  worked 
in  the  U.N.  Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
tion and  more  recently  as  a  bank  adviser  in 
Mexico,  says,  "Mexico  indeed  faces  an  agri- 
cultural dOemma  at  the  present  time,  be- 
cause her  agricultural  needs  and  agrarian 
Institutions  are  at  cross  purposes."* 


BULLETPROOF  VESTS  SAVE 
POLICE  LIVES 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  mew  tork 
IH  THX  HOUSE  OF  BXPRBSXHTATrVES 

Thursday,  AprU  7. 1983 

•  Mr.  BIAOOI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  23- 
year  veteran  of  the  New  York  City 
Police  Department,  I  am  very  pleased 
that  a  growing  number  of  law  enforce- 
ment officers  are  being  furnished  with 
bullet  resistant  body  armor.  Approxi- 
mately 250,000— or  about  half  of  all 
police  officers  in  America— wear  body 
armor  on  a  daily  basis  and  a  Justice 
Department  report  states  that  at  least 
400  police  lives  have  been  saved  by 
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this  body  armor  since  it  first  started 
being  used  in  the  mid-1970's. 

I  am  proud  to  report  that  every  New 
York  City  police  officer  has  been  fur- 
nished with  a  btillet  resistant  vest 
thanks  to  a  private  fundraising  cam- 
paign and  a  substantial  city  govern- 
ment contribution. 

At  the  present  time.  I  am  working 
closely  with  the  MPDC  (Metn^wlitan 
Police  District  of  Columbia)  Vest  Fund 
Committee  to  raise  $500,000  for  the 
purchase  of  some  3,000  bullet  resistant 
vests  for  D.C.  police  officers. 

Although  the  soft  body  armor  that 
police  now  wear  was  a  major  break- 
through in  the  effort  to  better  protect 
our  Nation's  law  enforcement  officers, 
it  is  not  the  perfect  solution.  Addition- 
al protective  measuires  can  and  should 
be  taken  as  soon  as  possible. 

For  example,  earlier  this  year  I  re- 
introduced a  bill  (H.R.  953)  to  outlaw 
so-called  cop  killer  buUets— armor- 
pierdng  handgun  ammunition  that 
can  penetrate  the  body  armor  worn  by 
police  officers.  Tests  have  revealed 
that  the  most  powerful  of  these 
armor-piercing  handgun  bullets  can 
penetrate  the  equivalent  of  four  bullet 
resistant  vests  in  a  single  shot  I  am 
encouraged  by  the  fact  that  seven 
States  have  already  enacted  laws 
against  these  bullets  and  many  more 
are  moving  in  that  direction.  It  should 
be  noted  that  these  armor-piercing 
handgun  buUets  are  not  used  for  le- 
gitimate punx)ses.  but  they  have  been 
used  by  criminals  to  shoot  and  kill 
police  officers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  wish  to 
insert  an  article  that  appeared  in  yes- 
terday's New  York  Post,  entitied. 
"Bulleti>roof  Vest  Saves  Shot  Cop 
From  Death": 

BmxETPROor  Vest  Saves  Shot  Cor  From 
Death 

(By  Maralyn  Matllck  and  Joseph  P.  Cotter) 

A  COP  chasing  a  stolen  car  survived  a 
gunshot  blast  to  the  heart  yesterday- 
thanks  to  his  buUetproof  vest 

Port  Authority  officer  William  Sullivan 
was  hit  twice  after  a  fleeing  driver  and  an 
accomplice  stopited  in  a  deserted  area  of 
Staten  Island  and  started  shooting. 

One  blast  hit  Sullivan  in  the  leg  and  went 
right  through  his  knee. 

A  second  bullet  would  have  hit  Sullivan's 
heart  but  stopped  dead  after  hitting  his  bul- 
letproof vest 

Three  other  shots  ripped  through  the 
open  door  of  his  car  as  he  ducked  to  escape 
the  gunfire. 

Sullivan.  40.  of  Bayonne.  NJ.,  was  takm 
by  ambulance  to  Staten  Island  Hospital, 
where  he  was  listed  in  satisfactory  condi- 
tion. 

The  drama  began  at  5  ajn.  on  the  Outer- 
bridge  Crossing  whUe  Sullivan  was  patrol- 
ling the  bridge  In  his  radio  car. 

He  spotted  a  late-model  black  Pontlac 
Firebird  going  the  wrong  way  on  the  Staten 
laland-to-New  Jersey  span. 

He  radioed  for  a  license  check  and  ordered 
the  driver  to  pull  over. 

But  the  driver  hit  the  gas  pedal  instead. 
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Am  Sulltnn  gave  cluae.  PA  poUoe  hMd- 
quuten  notified  him  that  the  neeinc  car 
had  been  fltoleo. 

After  a  mlle-kioc  chaw  at  vMedi  up  to  70 
mph.  the  car  stopped  at  Veterani  Rd.  West 
and  TjrrdlaD  Av. 

"me  car  palled  over  in  a  daetrted  area." 
aaM  PA  deputy  t-T''*^  Edward  Porker. 
"We  fed  they  did  thla  on  purpoae." 

Aa  Sullivan  pulled  up  bdilnd  the  car,  two 
"exited  at  the  aame  time  and  started 


The  the  namrntrr  "aaM  eomethlng"  and 
the  driver  "pulled  a  weapon  and  fired  a 
volley  of  about  five  shots."  Porker  aald. 

SuUivan.  bit  by  two  blasts  and  dodging 
othen.  pulled  out  his  revolver  and  fired 
three  rounds. 

Be  bellevea  he  hit  one  of  the  two  men  as 
weD  as  the  car.  Then,  as  be  radioed  for  help, 
the  two  men  Jumped  baiA  into  the  stolen 

f^rmnA  If  irtrt 

They  were  described  as  black,  in  their  SOs 
and  very  taU— one  of  them  about  »-4. 

The  New  Tork  Ucense  plate  on  the  car. 
aw  JWK.  had  been  stolen  from  another 
auto,  aooording  to  police. 

The  weapon,  a  small-caliber  handgun,  was 
not  recovered. 

Officials  said  Sullivan,  a  13-year  PA  police 
veteran  who  is  married  and  has  two  chil- 
dren. wHl  not  require  surgery. 

They  said  the  bullet  to  his  heart  bruised 
his  dieat  and  tore  his  stilrt,  but  was  stopped 
by  the  metal  plate  of  bis  bulletproof  vest.* 


ELECTIONS  IN  URUGUAY 


HON.  MKXEY  LELAND 


or 
nr  TBI  HOUSE  OF  BSPRSSnrrATITXS 

Thunday.  April  7. 1983 
•  Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  New  Tork  Times  op-ed 
piece  by  Wilson  Ferreira  Aldunate 
which  I  am  inserting  in  the  Rsoobd. 
Mr.  Ferrein  is  the  leader  of  the  Uru- 
guayan National  Blanco  Party.  He  has 
been  in  exile  for  the  last  9  years. 

Mr.  Ferreira  analyzes  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  November  28.  1982.  inter- 
nal tHeeHoa  in  Uruguay,  in  which  82.8 
percent  of  the  electorate  supported 
candldatiW  tn  opposition  to  the  mili- 
tary government.  It  is  significant  that 
this  rejection  of  military  rule  resulted 
despite  the  questonable  "democratic" 
nature  of  these  elections:  Opposition 
newvapers  were  closed,  only  three 
parties  were  allowed  to  participate,  se- 
lected democratic  opposition  leaders- 
such  as  Mr.  Ferreira— were  not  al- 
lowed to  present  their  candidacy. 
NooethelesB.  the  Uruguayan  people 
reaffirmed  the  "vote  of  no  confidence" 
in  its  military  rulers  that  had  been  ex- 
preaed  in  a  plebiscite  2  years  ago. 

There  is  a  lesson  in  Mr.  Ferreira's 
words  which  this  Nation  should  heed: 

If  the  United  States'  foreign  policy  Is 
truly  inspired  by  natV*'*'  self-interest,  it  Is 
the  83.8  percent,  not  the  17.3  percent  who 
should  be  cultivated. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  take  a 
mooaent  to  read  this  piece. 
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[Prom  the  New  Tork  TImea.  Jan.  1. 198S1 
In  UauouAT.  A  Dufoounc  Stsp.  BCatbs 

(By  WOaon  Pnreira  Aldunate) 
Washhiotoii.— Banded    the    OKwrtunlty. 
Uruguayans  told  off  their  military  Govern- 
ment. 

Dictators  do  not  tend  to  call  elections 
they  may  loae.  But  on  Nov.  38.  beset  by  cat- 
aclysmic eoononic  conditions,  under  pres- 
sure by  national  and  international  public 
opinion,  to  begin  democratisation.  and 
hoping  to  get  an  approving  nod  from  the 
State  Department's  report  on  human  rights 
practices,  which  must  be  submitted  to  Con- 
gress each  year,  the  regime  permitted  elec- 
tions. 

No  member  of  the  Oovemment  was 
chosen.  Rather,  the  electorate  was  asked  to 
,i^gn«t^  some  500  officials  of  the  ttiree  po- 
litical parties  that  the  regime  tias  not 
banned,  who  In  turn  would  name  boards  of 
directors;  the  directors  are  to  select  each 
party's  candidate  for  president  In  the  prom- 
ised November  1M4  elections.  Of  more  than 
3  million  voters.  1.2  million  cast  baUots.  The 
result,  miraculous  under  a  dictatorship,  was 
that  83.8  percent  of  the  voters  chose  figures 
representing  opposition  to  the  regime.  The 
outcome  may  have  surprised  the  regime  but 
not  the  people,  who  filled  the  streeU  for 
hours,  singing  and  laughing. 

Opposition  candidates  In  my  party,  the 
liberal-progressive  National  Blanco  Party, 
won  44.35  percent  of  the  overall  vote;  pro- 
regime  candidates  won  5.15  percent.  The 
centrist-liberal  Colorado  Party's  opposUon 
candidates  got  30.39  percent;  the  others 
13.01  percent.  The  conservative  but  opposi- 
tion Civic  Union  Party  got  1.3  percent  of  the 
overall  vote.  In  addition.  7.06  percent  of  the 
ballots  were  left  blank  In  support  of  a  leftist 
coalition— the  Socialist  and  Communist  Par- 
ties are  banned  (as  is  the  Christian  Demo- 
cratic Party.) 

Ever  since  Independence.  In  1835,  Uruguay 
has  managed  to  create  and  consolidate  one 
of  the  world's  most  stable,  lasting  democra- 
cies. It  was  so  open  to  free  discussion  that 
dissenters.  Instead  of  being  repressed,  were 
almost  desperately  asked  to  contribute  their 
criticism  to  public  debate.  There  were,  of 
course,  good  and  bad  governments,  and 
state  Institutions  were  not  always  a  model 
of  efficiency.  The  desire  for  social  and  eco- 
nomic Justice  was  so  great  that  the  welfare 
system  and  other  public-spending  programs 
distributed  wealth  that  had  not  yet  been 
generated.  But  these  problems  were  tolerat- 
ed because  Uruguyans  lived  in  freedom.  If 
budget  deficits  did  not  disappear,  what  did 
were  beggars  and  illiteracy,  which  plague  so 
many  other  third  world  coimtries. 

In  1973,  a  military  dictatorship  Interrupt- 
ed this  tradition.  There  is  no  need  to  de- 
nounce its  tyranny  and  its  human  rights 
violations  once  again.  Rather  than  mourn 
the  past.  It  Is  better  to  look  to  the  future, 
which  the  elections  make  more  promising. 
Tet  that  future  remains  uncertain. 

The  State  Department,  commenting  that 
"reports  indicate  the  vote  was  peaceful  and 
orderly,"  welcomed  the  elections  as  "an- 
other Important  step  In  Uruguay's  return  to 
democracy."  Uruguayans  would  not  neces- 
sarily agree  with  this  assessment;  after  all, 
the  conditions  surrounding  the  election 
were  hardly  democratic  Nonetheless,  they 
celebrated  a  triumph— the  triumph  of  the 
whole  country,  of  the  civilians,  and  thus  the 
triumph  of  dvHization. 

While  the  result  was  democratic,  the  elec- 
toral process  was  lamentably  restricted. 
Only  three  parties  were  allowed  to  partici- 
pate: not  all  dtiaens  were  allowed  to  vote. 
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The  eUmate  of  terror  never  abated.  During 
the  «T'"r*'f"  the  Oovemment  forbade  ref- 
erences to  Its^  and  did  not  allow  Its  actions 
to  be  pubUely  Judged,  and  candidates  who 
dared  disobey  were  Jailed,  submitted  to  mili- 
tary tribunals  and  eUminated  from  the  lists 
of  candidates.  The  opposition's  few  newspa- 
pers were  dosed,  some  for  good,  others  untU 
after  the  elections,  and  their  editors  were 
JaUed.  A  law  was  even  decreed  that  made 
the  public  mention  of  my  name,  or  that  of 
any  dtlxen  deprived  of  his  dvil  rights,  pun- 
ishable by  six  months'  taicaroeration. 

What  the  voters  said  was  crystal  dear. 
They  disputed  the  proposition,  often  heard 
in  official  drdes  In  Montevideo,  and  Wash- 
ington, that  the  sole  alternative  to  the  mili- 
tary Government  Is  terrorism  and  chaos. 
The  alternative,  they  declared.  Is  popular 
sovereignty. 

The  far-off  1984  elections  that  the  State 
Department  envisions  and  that  may  eventu- 
ally lead  to  the  process  of  democratization 
In  1985  under  who-knows-what  further  re- 
strictions are  simply  imscceptable  to  most 
Uruguayans.  In  effect,  they  have  said,  by 
their  83.8  percent  to  17.3  percent  vote,  that 
the  military  regime  should  remain  in  power 
for  the  shortest  time  necessary  to  return 
the  country  to  freely  elected  dvilians. 

If  the  United  States'  foreign  policy  Is 
truly  Inspired  by  national  self-interest,  it  is 
the  83.8  percent,  not  the  17.3  percent,  vho 
should  be  cultivated.* 
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HON.  BOB  CARR 

OPMICHIOAJt 

nf  THX  Honsx  of  rkprxskhtativis 

Thunday,  April  7. 1983 

•  Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  future 
belongs  to  those  who  value  education 
and  are  willing  to  work  for  it.  High  on 
the  list  of  those  who  are  doing  so  are 
13  honor  students  at  Pontlac  High 
School  in  Pontiac,  Mich.  I  offer  these 
students  my  congratulations,  and 
insert  their  names  into  the  Cohorss- 
sioKAL  Rkohd.  They  are  the  hope  of 
America's  future,  and  I  know  they  will 
continue  their  outstanding  work. 
List  op  Boifoa  Sruimns 

Students  frtxn  Pontiac  Central  Bigh 
School  who  have  attained  and  maintained  a 
3.0  or  better  GPA: 

Cynthia  Watklns,  Michael  WatUns.  Mi- 
chael Johnson.  Dan  Sckski.  CwMn  Ball. 
James. Esnault.  Kdth  Christmon,  Anglely 
Bolln.  Theodore  Matlme,  Pat  Carter.  An- 
thony Birch.  Shawn  Smith,  and  Eric  Toung. 

Their  teacher  is  Gary  Ledslnger.* 


TOMMT  THOMAS 


HON.  BILL  CHAPPELU  JR. 

oppLoama 

m  THI  HOU81  OF  BgPRlSKHTATIVn 

Thunday.  April  7, 1983 

•  Mr.  CHAFPELL.  tii.  %)eaker.  it  is 
with  great  pride  and  humility  that  I 
call  attention  this  day  to  an  individual 
from  the  Fourth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Florida  who  has  dlsUngulahed 
himself  through  a  life  of  upright  and 
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contributory  dvtc  involvement,  culmi- 
nated by  over  a  decade  and  a  half  of 
lmm«idiatie  past  community  service. 

AU  too  often  we  have  a  tendency  to 
perfunctorily  pais  up  omiortunlties  to 
serve  our  fellow  dtiaens.  Not  so.  how- 
ever, in  the  case  of  Mr.  Tommy 
Thomas,  a  resident  of  Penney  Farms, 
a  retirement  community  located  in  the 
northwestern  quadrant  of  my  congres- 
siimal  district. 

Just  recently  Mr.  Thomas  was  hcm- 
ored  by  his  fellow  residents  at  Penney 
Farms  for  his  outstanding  record  of 
leadership  and  assumption  of  public 
duties. 

Mr.  Thomas  was  the  subject  of  a 
laudatory  news  article  which  appeared 
in  Clay  Today,  a  local  newspaper  serv- 
ing that  area  of  my  district.  It  is  with 
great  satisfaction  that  I  can  submit 
this  article  in  its  entirety  so  that 
others  may  be  inspired  by  the  out- 
standing example  set  by  the  communi- 
ty service  of  lix.  Tommy  Thomas. 

The  article  follows: 

[Pnnn  the  Clay  Today  (Orange  Park.  Fla.), 
Mar.  24. 19831 

Pawssit  Fabms  To  Bohor  Thomas 

(By  Barbara  Bradshaw) 

Tommy  Thomas  will  be  honored  Saturday 
by  the  dtiaens  of  Penney  Farms. 

Thomas,  who  calls  himself  the  town  "go- 
fer", will  be  honored  for  his  services  to  the 
town  and  Its  dtiaens. 

"I  will  give  you  the  statistics  on  Tommy 
Thomas."  he  said,  "but  I  am  not  important; 
the  town  Is." 

Sixty-nine-year-old  Thcmias  served  the 
town  as  councilman  and  town  manager  for 
11  years,  the  largest  portion  of  the  time 
without  pay. 

Be  was  appointed  to  the  council  In  1973  to 
fill  a  vacant  seat.  Be  served  four  years  as 
coimdlman  and  accepted  the  town  manag- 
ers position,  with  the  urging  of  the  town- 
people. 

In  November  of  1983  he  presented  his  res- 
ignation which  became  effective  In  Febru- 
ary of  1983. 

"That  is  enough  about  me,"  Thomas  said, 
as  he  gave  his  background  information.  "Let 
me  Introduce  you  to  Penney  Farms." 

Penney  Farms,  known  as  a  retirement 
community.  Is  located  on  Blghway  16  west 
of  Green  Cove  brings.  The  community  has 
a  population  of  630.  Thomas  knows  almost 
everyone  there. 

Our  first  st(H>  was  the  local  post  office  and 
a  chance  to  meet  Post  Master  Mildred  Po- 
latty. 

"Bi  there,"  she  said  as  she  walked  to  the 
post  office  window  with  a  friendly  smile  on 
her  face. 

Smiles  are  something  very  noticeable  in 
the  towiL  Everyone  smiles. 

As  we  walked  fmn  the  post  office  Thomas 
looked  up  at  the  flag  whipping  In  the 
breese. 

"I  Just  bought  a  new  flag.  That  one  is 
looking  tattered."  he  said. 

Our  next  stop.  Just  up  the  block  and 
within  walking  distance,  was  the  local  gro- 
cery store,  owned  and  operated  by  the  town 
mayor,  James  Saunders. 

Everyone  in  the  store  seemed  concerned 
about  a  neighbor  who  is  a  little  under  the 
weather. 
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"She  Is  doing  Just  fine,"  one  custmner  said 
answering  another's  question  about  their 
mutual  friend. 

Saunders  was  busy  ringing  up  food  items 
on  the  store's  cash  register. 

"Is  it  always  this  busy?"  someone  saked. 

"No.  sometimes  it  Is  busier."  he  said. 

Posted  outside,  near  the  sidewallk.  In  the 
middle  of  town,  the  agenda  for  the  next 
town  meeting  Is  posted. 

"If  we  meet  for  over  an  hour  we  are  In 
trouble."  Thomas  said  as  we  passed  the 
notice. 

"If  it  starts  on  time  at  8  p.m.  and  is  not 
over  by  9  pjn.,  then  it  is  past  our  bedtime," 
he  said  laughing. 

Thomas  said  he  and  his  wife.  Elizabeth, 
lived  In  33  different  towns  during  their  48- 
years  of  married  life. 

"This  is  the  greatest  place  In  the  world  to 
live,"  he  said. 

The  Thomas'  have  lived  in  Penney  Farms 
for  over  16  years. 

Next  we  visited  the  retirement  communi- 
ty. 

As  we  drove  down  the  winding  tree-lined 
roads  he  pointed  to  each  home,  naming 
each  family  member  and  explained  what 
they  did  before  retiring  and  moving  to 
Penney  Farms. 

Everyone  we  passed  while  driving  would 
wave  and  call  to  him. 

"I  would  say  about  50  percent  of  the 
people  here  are  retired  ministers,"  he  said. 

Every  Sunday  the  church  services  are  con- 
ducted by  a  different  minister. 

"We  never  run  out  of  preachers,"  Thomas 
said  with  a  smile. 

As  we  walked  through  the  commimity  ev- 
eryone seemed  busy. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  hobby  shop  we 
met  74-year-old  Lee  Dale,  73-year-old  Tom 
Benry  and  75-year-old  Jerry  Bollauer.  They 
were  busy  in  the  woodwork  shop.  Each  one 
stopped  and  took  time  to  chat  with  Thomas. 

We  were  shown  through  the  woodwork, 
weaving  and  arts  and  crafts  shops. 

Everywhere  you  looked,  displays  of  paint- 
ings, wood  carving,  and  many  more  beauti- 
ful pieces  of  handmade  Items  created  by  the 
people  in  the  community,  could  be  seen. 

As  we  left  the  quiet  town  with  those  glow- 
ing faces  and  bright  shiny  eyes  of  it's  dtl- 
zens,  Th(mias  said.  "Tou  see  I'm  not  Impor- 
tant The  town  is  and  It's  the  people  that 
make  lt."« 
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HITLER'S  DEBT  TO  LENIN 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OPOSOKOU 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESCMTATrVES 

Thunday,  April  7,  1983 

•  Mr.  MCDONALD.  BCr.  Speaker,  his- 
tory gets  rewritten  so  often  on  the  tel- 
evision networks  that  it  gets  difficult 
to  know  where  to  start  to  correct  the 
record.  However,  Albert  L.  Weeks  has 
written  an  excellent  critique  on  Dan 
Rather  and  the  CBS  attempt  to  re- 
write history  on  the  oc(»sion  of  the 
50th  anniversary  of  Hitler.  Mr.  Weeks 
points  out  what  those  on  the  liberal 
and  left  flanks  of  the  arg\mients  today 
want  to  forget  how  close  Hitler  and 
Stalin  were  In  their  treatment  and  tac- 
tics they  adopted  against  their  own 
people.  Mr.  Week's  colimin  from  the 
Washington  Times  of  February  14, 
1983,  follows: 


(By  Albert  L.  Weeks) 

One  of  the  biggest  anniversaries  this  year 
Is  the  half -century  mark  since  the  mUttarlst 
Adolf  Hitler  came  to  power  In  Gennany.  HIa 
19S3  coup  d'etat  in  Berlin  was  a  bcdd  imita- 
tkm  of  Vladimir  Lenin's  coup  of  November 
1917  tn  Petrograd. 

Tet  this  parallelism,  not  to  mention  Bit- 
ter's admitted  "Indetxtedness."  w  he  called 
It,  to  Bolshevist  revolutionary  tactics  and 
strategy,  was  conveniently  ignored  In  a 
recent  three-minute  commemoration  on 
CBS  network  news  of  the  Nazi  seizure  of 
power. 

More  than  that.  Dan  Rather,  reading  the 
CBS  script-writer's  version  of  modem  histo- 
ry off  his  teleprompter,  had  a  "message"  to 
Impart  on  the  SOth  anniversary  of  the  third 
totalitarian  regime  (after,  respectively. 
Soviet  Russia  and  Fascist  Italy)  of  the  30th 
century:  It  must  not  happen  again  .  .  .  but 
it  may. 

Thereupon.  CBS  field  reporters  In  West 
Germany  Interviewed  certain  types  of  Ger- 
mans. The  bottom  line  In  their  opinion  was: 
"It"  could  well  happen  again  In  today's 
(West)  Germany.  So.  the  American  teleview- 
er was  left  with  the  Impression  that  this  is 
the  meaning  of  the  Nazi  semicentenniaL 
Neo-NazIsm  is  a  principal  threat  in  the  Fed- 
eral Republic. 

Bad  objective-minded  producers  and  sce- 
narists been  assigned  to  this  story,  I  am  sure 
they  would  have  used  the  few  allotted  min- 
utes quite  differently.  They  would  have 
blocked  out  the  commemoration  of  Bitter's 
coming  to  power  this  way. 

HITI.EK'8  CREED  (IDBOLOGT) 

A  direct  steal  from  the  Marxist-Leninists 
of  Soviet  Russia.  Bitter  "I  have  teamed  a 
good  deal  from  Marxism.  I  admit  that  with- 
out hesitation."  As  Joachim  Feet  pt^ts  out 
In  the  best  available  Bitter  biography: 
"Bitter  borrowed  freely  .  .  .  well-tested  Bol- 
shevik and  Fascist  formulas  for  the  coup 
d'eUt"  As  BlUer  explains  In  "Mein 
Kampf,"  tils  Nazis  even  borrowed  minute 
details  from  Lenin's  Communists:  the  red 
color  on  the  banners;  "agitation  and  prtHta- 
ganda"  (Agitprop);  Lenin's  "International 
world-view"  (as  embodied  in  the  Third 
International);  the  single  permitted  doc- 
trine; the  Communists'  "acUvlstlc  brutal- 
ity"—all  quotes  are  from  "Mein  Kampf."  No 
wonder  that  Benito  Mussolini,  the  "second 
dictator"  (after  Lenin)  of  tills  century, 
called  Statin  a  "crypto-Faadst."  or  as  Goeb- 
bels  put  It.  "one  of  ours." 

Bitter's  military  tactics/strategy:  British 
Sandhurst  analyst  P.  B.  Vigor  notes  in  the 
book,  "Russian  BCQitary  Power,"  that  during 
and  after  World  War  n  the  Soviets  "contin- 
ually pondered  over  the  lessons"  of  the  war, 
and  particularly  what  the  Germans— strate- 
gists such  as  Generals  Manstein  and  Guder- 
lan— had  "taught"  them.  Thus,  all  those 
Wehrmacht  limovatlons— btitzbieg.  pan- 
sers,  air  force-ground  troop  coordination, 
surprise,  deception,  et  aL— were  simply  in- 
corporated into  Red  Army  tactics/strategy 
as  early  as  1943.  They  have  been  updated  in 
recent  years.  Tet.  by  the  aame  token,  the 
Soviets  had  taught  the  Germans  a  few 
tilings,  too— before  and  at  the  time  of  Bit- 
ter's coming  to  power  in  1933. 

For  Instance,  after  the  Rapallo  Treaty  be- 
tween Weimar  Germany  and  Soviet  Russia 
(1933),  active  German-Soviet  military  oot- 
taboratlon  took  the  form  of  Joint  testing  of 
new  weaponry,  such  as  military  ro^ets.  on 
proving  grounds  In  the  expanses  of  the  Rus- 
sUm  steppes.  (This  Is  told  in  revealing  detail 
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in  two  recent  booka:  Nikolai  Tolrtoys  "Sta- 
lin's Secret  War"  and  James  E.  OberTs 
"Red  Star  in  Orbit.")  Once  in  power.  HlUer 
said  in  a  speech  on  March  U,  IMS.  that  the 
"flght  afaiiMt  communism  in  Qermany  is 
our  tmternml  affair."  However,  "our  political 
rdatlons  with  other  powers  specifically. 
Soviet  Russia  to  whom  we  are  bound  by 
wMiiiiMin  interests  will  not  be  affected  there- 
by." "Mendly  relatkais"  between  Nasi  Oer- 
many  and  the  U.&8Jt.  said  the  Fuhrer.  are 
"profitable  to  both  parties."  The  Soviets 
screed:  henoe.  the  Nast-Sovlet  Pact  of  six 
years  later  and  the  secret  protocols  at- 
tached to  tt  by  which  Berlin  and  Moscow 
Jointly  would  carve  up  the  world.  .  .  . 

Oetman  people's  "guilt":  How  can  a  whole 
people  be  made  guflty  for  the  acts  of  a  tiny 
minortty  of  revolutionary  radicals,  such  as 
the  Naiis  or  Communists?  Hitler's  coup 
d'etat  SO  years  aco  is  the  clearest  example 
of  a  Robespierre-Lenln-type  seizure  of 
power  over  the  heads  of  the  people.  Accord- 
ing to  many  scholars,  not  even  German 
buslneasmen  could  stop  Hitler,  although 
they  surely  wished  to.  (Joachim  Pest  ex- 
poses the  Marxist  myth  of  "big  business" 
subsidisation  of  the  Nazis— there  was  no 
gii^  thing.)  One  of  the  principal  lessons 
learned  by  the  Naxis  from  Lenin's  Bolshe- 
viks was  the  Marxist-Leninist  idea  of  using 
violence  "at  the  crucial  time  and  place." 
Without  Hlmmler's  SS  thugs  (copied  from 
Lenin's  Cbeklst  political  police),  threats  and 
use  of  labor  colonies  (borrowed  from  Lenin's 
camps),  wholesale  massacres,  taking  of  hos- 
tages and  other  acts  of  intimidation  of  the 
populace  (learned  fnxn  Lenin.  later  Stalin). 
the  German  people  surely  would  not  have 
been  cowed  Into  submission.  As  scholars  on 
German  history  point  out.  not  even  anti- 
Semitism  was  a  "German  characteristic:" 
this  bigotry  was  far  rarer  in  Germany  than 
in  a  number  of  other  countries. 

Thus,  the  CBS  scriptwriters'  attempt  to 
1nnr'*~**  the  whole  (West)  German  popula- 
tion In  the  Nazi  past  and  as  If  Nazism  had 
<me.  its  future,  is  as  ignorant  as  it  is  unfair. 

SublimlnaUy.  another  "message"  was  im- 
parted by  the  TV  news  commemoration  of 
Hitler's  rise  to  power.  Namely,  that  on  this 
itmntng  MaTch  6.  the  German  people  wfll 
participate,  in  their  usual  large  numbers,  in 
an  election  at  least  as  crucial  as  the  rigged 
electkm  of  March  5,  1933.  which,  although 
aoeompanled  by  Nazi  intimidation  of  voters. 
gave  Hltl^s  National  Socialists  only  43.9 
percent  of  the  vote.  (All  the  later  Nazi  elec- 
tions, of  ooone.  imitated  the  Soviet  one 
party  "dectlons"  in  which  the  Ccnnmunist 
Party  gets  more  than  M  percent  of  the 
vote.)  The  free  election  of  March  8.  1983, 
win  determine  whether  the  German  people 
i<^»iffMrr  an  armed-to-the-teeth  U.8JBJI. 
more  of  a  danger  to  their  security  than  the 
agreed  deidoyment  of  Pershing  2-rocket  ar- 
tillery, which  helps  partly  to  offset  Soviet 
S8-aO  rocket  power.  To  Judge  by  the  CBS 
slanted  interviews  of  selected  Germans,  any 
Und  of  German  military  defense  looks  like 
"MMtan-r^MRi."  Is  that  so?« 
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HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORK) 


OP 

nr  THE  BOUSE  or  kbpbbsiitativcs 
TTlurwtay.  April  7,  1983 
•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee  is 
engaged  again  this  year  in  an  effort  to 
report  a  bill  to  reauthorize  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  A  (wntroversial 
aspect  of  that  effort  (»ntinues  to  be 
the  attempt  by  some  professional 
groups  to  obtain  special  treatment  to 
immunize  professional  conduct  from 
the  competition  and  consumer  protec- 
tion laws  that  apply  to  other  business- 
es. 

The  debate  on  this  subject  some- 
times takes  on  an  abstract  quality, 
with  those  who  advocate  special  treat- 
ment citing  apprehensions  about  hy- 
pothetical, potentially  inappropriate 
PTC  enforcement.  When  one  looks  at 
the  cases,  however,  one  finds  that  the 
FTC  has  undertaken  enforcement 
with  respect  to  the  professions  to  pro- 
hibit garden-variety  commercial 
abuses  that  no  one  would  condone  in 
any  occupation  or  business. 

Recently  the  commission  decided 
two  cases  which  dramatically  demon- 
strate this  point  and  the  continued  im- 
portance of  FTC  monitoring  of  profes- 
sional conduct.  Both  cases  Involved  al- 
leged efforts  by  professional  societies 
to  inhibit  health  care  cost  contain- 
ment efforts  by  Insurers.  In  a  time  of 
exploding  health  care  costs,  it  is  incon- 
ceivable that  the  public  would  be  de- 
prived of  the  protection  afforded  by 
the  FTC  oversight  evidenced  by  these 
cases.  For  the  information  of  all  Mem- 
bers, I  insert  in  the  Record  press  re- 
leases describing  the  FTC  action: 

IMSIAMA  FBDKaATIOIl  OP  DBRTISTS  MAT  NOT 

Oboahizs    Its    M«ira«»R    To    Boycott 
Dkmtal  Ihsurkrs,  Pkdkral  Tradi  Commis- 
sioR  Roles 
FTC  ovxannuis  judgx's  ORDxa  por  osoup's 

DISSOLXmON 

The  Indiana  Federation  of  Dentists  may 
not  reiiulre  or  urge  Its  members  to  refuse  to 
deal  with  dental  insurers,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  has  ruled.  The  case  grew  out  of 
Commission  charges  of  organized  efforts  by 
dentists  in  Indiana  to  restrict  submission  of 
X-rays  to  insxirance  companies.  But  the 
Commission,  in  a  imanlmous  opinion  writ- 
ten by  Commissioner  Michael  Pertachuk. 
overt\imed  a  1080  FTC  administrative  law 
Judge's  order  to  dissolve  the  Federation. 

FTC  Administrative  Iaw  Judge  Paul  R. 
Teetor  had  ruled  in  1980  that  the  Federa- 
tion "was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  adopt- 
ing or  continuing  .  .  .  [al  conspiracy  to  keep 
Tf>^Hfcn*  dentists  from  submitting  X-rays  to 
dental  insurers."  and  he  ordered  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  group.  The  Commission  over- 
turned that  part  of  the  Judge's  order,  saying 
"we  note  that .  .  .  [the  Federationl's  consti- 
tution and  bylaws  contain  objectives  other 
than  coercing  dental  insurers."  The  order 


issued  today  does  not  prevent  the  Federa- 
ti<m  from  pursuing  those  objectives. 

The  order  also  does  not  prohibit  memben 
of  the  Federation,  "acting  indlvlduaUy  and 
not  at  the  encouragement  of  inducement" 
of  the  Federation,  from  dealing  with  dental 
insurers  as  the  members  see  fit;  nor  does  it 
prohibit  the  Federation  from  adopting 
guidelines  concerning  the  exposure  of 
dental  patients  to  radiation. 

According  to  the  FTC  opinion,  the  Feder- 
ation "susbstantially  limited  competition 
among  dentists  in  their  wilUngneas  to  coop- 
erate with  dental  Insurance  cost<ontaln- 
ment  programs."  In  19Tr,  the  Federation 
adopted  a  Work  Rule  directing  Its  members 
to  prevent  anyone  who  had  not  performed  a 
complete  dental  examination  for  determin- 
ing a  patient's  condition.  "The  clear  under- 
standing of  this  rule  was  that  insurance 
company  use  of  X-rays  (without  an  exami- 
nation of  the  patient)  was  a  form  of  'deter- 
mination' of  the  patient's  condition  that  the 
dentist  was  obliged  to  prevent."  the  decision 
says. 

As  a  method  of  reducing  insurance  costs, 
dental  Insurers  offer  policies  with  coverage 
limited  to  the  least  expensive  adequate 
course  of  treatment  for  dental  conditions. 
These  Insurers  may  ask  for  a  copy  of  the  di- 
agnostic X-rays  taken  by  a  patient's  dentist, 
as  an  aid  In  determining  whether  a  particu- 
lar claim  for  payment  is  covered  under  such 
a  policy.  If  the  Insurer's  consulting  dentist 
concludes  that  good  dental  care  can  be  pro- 
vided by  a  treatment  that  Is  less  expensive 
than  the  treatment  chosen  by  the  patient's 
dentist,  the  insurer  may  pay  only  the  cost  of 
the  less  expensive  care. 

The  practical  effect  of  the  Federation's 
Work  Rule  was  a  coordinated  refusal  to 
submit  X-rays  for  claims  review,  the  Com- 
mission found.  This  not  only  reduced  com- 
petition among  dentists  to  cooperate  with 
dental  reimbursement  plans,  the  FFC 
noted,  but  also  thwarted  the  efforts  of  indi- 
vidual insurance  companies  to  contain  the 
costs  of  dental  Insurance. 

The  Commission  rejected  the  argument  of 
the  Federation  and  the  sUte  of  Indiana, 
which  Intervened  as  a  party  in  the  proceed- 
ing, that  Its  activities  were  protected  by  In- 
diana law.  The  Indiana  legislature  did  not 
authorize,  or  even  contemplate,  private 
agreements  among  dentists  not  to  cooperate 
with  dental  insurers,  the  Commission  found. 
The  Commission  stated  that  "the  authority 
of  the  sUte  of  Indiana  has  not  been  ques- 
tioned by  the  Commission  in  this  case  [and] 
the  Commission's  order  does  not  Impinge  on 
the  ability  of  the  state  of  Indiana,  acting  as 
soverelpi.  to  regulate  the  practice  of  den- 
tistry in  the  manner  the  state  sees  fit." 

The  Commission's  order  prohibits  the 
Federation  from  telling  its  member  dentists 
they  should  refuse  to  submit  X-rays  hi  re- 
sponse to  a  request  for  use  in  determining 
benefits.  Nor  can  the  Federation  tell  its 
members  to  "refuse  to  deal  in  any  particular 
way"  with  Insurers,  under  the  order. 

The  order  also  prohibits  the  Federation 
from  coercing  insurers  to  run  their  dental 
care  benefits  programs  in  any  particular 
way.  The  Conmilaslon  fmmd.  for  example, 
that  Connecticut  General  Life  Insurance 
had  a  "genUemen's  agreement"  with  the 
Federation,  under  which  the  cunpany's 
claim  forms  would  continue  to  require  X- 
rays,  but  the  insurer  would  not  Insist  on 
dentlsU  providing  the  X-raya.  And  Aetna 
Life  and  Casualty  Insurance  Co.  at  one  time 
had  to  send  consultants  to  dentists'  offices 
in  order  to  view  the  X-rays.  This  evidence, 
the  opinion  notea.  illustrates  insurance  com- 


.  "eootronted  by  the  economic  power 

of  united  dentists,  responding  to  that  eco- 


IB  addltkm.  the  order  prohibtU  the  Feder- 
ation "from  collectively  attmnpting  to  Influ- 
enoe  pattants  not  to  chooae  particular  den- 
tists." baaed  on  the  dentMs*  wilUngneas  to 
cooperate  with  dental  insurers. 

Hie  Federation  must  also  follow  specified 
procedures  for  informing  members  about 
the  order  prarlBiona. 

The  Indiana  Federation  of  DentlsU  is 
baaed  in  Anderson,  Ind. 

The  Commission  voted  4-0  to  issue  the 
order.  Commissioner  George  W.  Douglas 
not  participating. 

FTC  lasOTS  Fdial  Oaon  m  Micrioaii  Statz 

MiNCAL  SocixTT  Cask 

oomoasioir  Hsaaows  jusgk's  oinn 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  upheld  a 
1981  administrative  Uw  Judge's  finding  that 
the  Michigan  State  Medical  Society 
(M8M8)  had  unlawfully  conspired  to  boy- 
cott cost-containment  and  reimbursraoent 
policies  of  Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield  of  Michi- 
gan and  the  state's  Medicaid  program.  Com- 
missioner David  A.  Clanton  wrote  the  unan- 
imous Commission  decision,  which  found 
the  society's  practices  "unreasonably  re- 
strained competition,  in  violation  of  [federal 
antitrust  laws]." 

According  to  a  1979  FTC  complaint. 
M8M8  attempted  to  fix  fees  and  influence 
Blue  Croas/Blue  Shield  and  Medicaid  poli- 
cies by  negotiating  collective  agreonents 
with  the  insurers,  and  by  using  or  threaten- 
ing to  use  coercive  means  such  as  group  boy- 
cotts against  insurers. 

Judge  Thomas  F.  Howder  had  Issued  an 
order  with  his  1981  decision  that  would 
have  prohibited  the  medical  society  from 
initiating  any  communication  with  insurers 
about  reimbursement.  The  medical  society 
argued  this  would  prevent  it  from  adequate- 
ly repreaf.nting  its  members.  In  response  to 
this  concern,  the  Commission  issued  a  less 
stringent  order,  permitting  the  society  to 
discuss  rdmbuisement  and  other  Issues, 
provided  such  discussions  fall  short  of  actu- 
ally entering  into  agreements  on  behalf  of 
members. 

The  Commission  also  narrowed  the 
Judge's  order  by  stating  specifically  that  the 
society  is  not  prevented  from  providing  in- 
formation to  private  insurance  ccHnpanies. 
or  from  participating  in  government  and  Ju- 
dicial proceedings,  hicludlng  those  dealtaig 
with  Medicaid  reimbursement  issues.  The 
(»tler  also  does  not  prevent  the  society  from 
participating  in  peer  review  of  physicians' 
feea. 

The  FTC  told  the  Michigan  society,  which 
repreaenU  80  percent  of  the  state's  doctors, 
it  could  no  longer  attempt  to  control  health 
insurance  companies'  reimbursement  poll- 
dea.  In  addition,  the  society  was  told  it 
oould  not  necotiate  agreements  concnrning 
aneeptahki  fees  on  behalf  of  its  members. 

The  Onmmlasinn  rejected  the  Michigan 
■odety's  portion  that  it  was  merely  dlsseml- 
BatlBg  InfonBatlon.  rather  than  organizing 
a  bojPODtt  or  oonaplrlng.  The  Commission 
found  MBM8  practices  reduced  competition 
among  phyaletens.  and  the  restraints  were 
overbroad  for  the  purpoaea  they  wre  sup- 
poBsd  to  aerve.  Tlie  Commission  also  deter- 
mined that  the  society,  despite  iU  argu- 
ments to  the  contrary,  is  subject  to  FTC  Ju- 
rladtetlan  and  antttnist  enforcement. 

The  Cnmmlasion  also  rejected  arguments 
that  MSM8  was  merely  attempting  to  influ- 
enee  government  policy  concerning  Medic- 
aid, and  that  the  practices  were  therefore 
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exempt  from  antitrust  enforeement  as  an 
exercise  of  First  Amendment  rights.  The 
Commission  ruled  that  M8M8  had  gone 
beyond  mere  lobbying  by  agreeing  not  to 
compete  and  threatening  to  boycott  the 
Medicaid  program  if  changes  in  the  physi- 
cian reimbursement  system  were  not  with- 
drawn. 

MSMS  may  not.  under  the  final  order, 
entn  into  agreonents  with  Its  members 
that  wouJd  regulate  the  amount  or  terms  of 
reimbursement  for  physician  services.  In  ad- 
dition. It  may  not  urge  members  to  enter 
into  such  agreements  with  insurers. 

Prohibited  agreemoits  include  collectively 
cancelling  or  refusing  to  participate  in  in- 
surance programs,  and  collectively  refusing 
to  complete  Insurance  claim  forms  in  an  at- 
tempt to  influence  reimbursement.  In  addi- 
tion, the  order  bans  agreements  to  partici- 
pate In  Insurance  programs  only  on  terms 
acceptable  to  the  society,  and  agreements 
giving  the  society  power  to  cancel  participa- 
tion in  insurance  programs  on  behalf  of  in- 
dividual doctors. 

The  Michigan  State  Medical  Society  must 
also  follow  specified  procedures  for  Inform- 
ing current  and  future  members  about  the 
order  provisions. 

The  medical  society  had  8.700  physician 
members  in  1978.  County  medical  societies 
are  also  members. 

The  Commission  voted  4-0  to  Issue  the 
order.  Commissioner  George  W.  E>ouglas 
not  participating.  Commissioners  Michael 
Pertschuk  and  Patricia  P.  BaUey,  in  s^>a- 
rate  concurring  statements,  argued  that,  be- 
cause the  medical  society  engaged  in  con- 
duct that  amounts  to  price  fixing,  its  prac- 
tices should  have  been  found  per  se  lIlegaL* 


AGRICULTURAL  TRADE 


HON.  GEORGE  C.  WORTLEY 

or  RKW  TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRSSENTATIVBS 

Thunday,  April  7,  1983 

•  Mr.  WORTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  print- 
ed in  the  .^rll  5  Congressional 
Recobd  under  the  title.  "United  States 
Must  Act  To  Reduce  Unfair  European 
Subsidies."  Senator  Jesse  Helms  reit- 
erates his  desire  to  have  Congress  act 
quickly  on  legislation  designed  to 
expand  our  agricultural  exports  and 
Impress  upon  our  European  competi- 
tors the  idea  that  agriculture  surplus- 
es are  a  worldwide  problem. 

Our  country  is  facing  a  tremendous 
budgetary  problem  due  to  the  strain  of 
agriculture  surpluses.  Not  only  have 
we  seen  a  substantial  drain  on  the 
Treasury:  we  have  also  witnessed  the 
threatened  extinction  of  small  family 
farmers— the  bread  and  butter  of  the 
farming  community.  Agriculture  is  a 
major  industry  in  my  congressional 
district.  There  are  1.789  farms  cover- 
ing 447,000  acres  In  Just  two  counties. 
The  annual  value  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts sold  Is  $86  mUllon.  There  are 
49,723  farms  covering  9.9  million  acres 
in  New  Torlt  Stete.  The  State's  No.  1 
industry  brings  in  $2  billion  a  year. 

I  have  Just  returned  from  the  Easter 
district  work  period.  I  spend  those 
days  meeting  with  constituents  and 
talking  with  farmers.  While  I  was  in 
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central  New  York.  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  read  Senator  Mack  Mat- 
TiHOLT's  article  titled,  "No  One  Would 
Blame  Eurc^ie— If  Europe  Played 
Fair."  published  In  the  March  29 
Washington  Post  I  also  read  the  Pact 
editorial.  "This  Time  the  UJ3.  Is 
Right,"  carried  on  the  same  date. 

Disparities  do  exist  between  the  way 
the  United  States  handles  agricultural 
trade  and  the  way  the  Europeans  deal 
with  the  issue.  The  contrast  is  star- 
tling. We  are  suffering  from  blatant 
discrimination  in  trading  policies. 
Until  we  rectify  the  diq>arities  and 
make  the  Europeans  change  their 
ways,  we  are  doing  a  grave  disservice 
to  our  farmers  and  taxpayers.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  read  both  Senator 
Mattinglt's  excellent  article  and  the 
Post's  editorial.  Both  were  reprinted  in 
the  April  5,  1983.  Rboohd. 

I  have  introduced  HJl.  1677.  the  Ag- 
riculture E^xport  Equity  Act,  legisla- 
tion similar  to  the  Senate  bill,  which 
will  be  debated  in  the  near  future  by 
the  other  body.  This  legislation  is  a  ve- 
hicle to  expand  our  agricultural  ex- 
ports and  to  impress  upon  Ehirope  the 
seriousness  of  this  issue.  I  also  look 
forward  to  the  outcome  of  the  Joint 
hearings  conducted  by  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs and  Agriculture  Committees  that 
began  on  April  7  to  discuss  our  agricul- 
tural export  policy.  The  gravity  of  the 
situation  is  unquestionable.* 


IMMIORAllON  LEGISLATION 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OP  MASSACHXTSBTTS 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPRESBHTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  7. 1983 

•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  important  issues  that  we 
must  deal  with  in  this  session  of  Con- 
gress is  the  problem  of  immigration. 
We  are  fortunate  enough  to  live  in  a 
country  which  has  an  enormous  at- 
traction to  millions  of  people  else- 
where in  the  world  who  understand- 
ably would  like  to  live  here  as  well. 
Our  Job  is  to  fashion  legidation  which 
will  continue  the  tradition  that  has 
helped  build  this  Nation  by  allowing  a 
reasonable  level  of  immigration  while 
we  simultaneously  take  effective  and 
human  steps  to  curtaU  Illegal  immigra- 
tion. 

Recently,  the  chairman  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee.  Prib  Roonro.  testi- 
fied before  the  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
migration on  this  matter.  Chairman 
Roonro's  testimony  was  helpful, 
thoughtful,  and  comprehensive.  I  be- 
lieve he  answered  in  a  very  persuasive 
manner  many  of  the  legitimate  ques- 
tions that  have  been  raised  about  the 
iU>proaeh  to  immigration  unbodied  in 
the  legislation  which  the  Judiciary 
Committee  passed  last  year  under  the 
leadership  of  Chairman  Roonro  and 
Subcommittee  Chairman  Mazzoli. 
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Vtom  my  own  oonvenations  with 
Ifonben  on  this  subject.  I  know  that 
the  qaeetioni  the  chalnnan  •ddreeaes 
in  this  tftlimmy  are  those  that  are 
tnrabUng  to  many  Members  and  I  sug- 
gest to  my  colleagues  that  many  of 
them  wm  find  this  testimony  very 
helirful  in  resolving  some  of  the 
doubts  whldi  they  have  about  legisla- 
tton  in  this  area. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  Chair- 
man Roonro's  cogent  and  careful  dis- 
cussixui  of  the  issues  involved  in  imml- 
gratlcm  legislation  is  a  very  useful  doc- 
ument and  I  ask  that  it  be  printed  In 
the  RaooBD  so  that  it  wiU  be  easily 
available  to  all  of  the  Members  who 
wm  be  asked  soon  to  deal  with  this  im- 
portant question. 
TlRiMOVT  or  HoR.  Pim  W.  RoDmo.  Ja.. 

OK  HJl.  1510 
Mr.  Cbainnsn  «nd  Members  of  the  Sub- 
oommittee.  I  am  ideaaed  to  be  here  today  to 
exi»«aB  my  support  for  HJl.  1510,  the  Immi- 
gration Reform  and  Cimtrol  Act  of  1083, 
and  to  make  some  otaervatlons  concerning 
specific  provliiona  of  the  legislation.  I  be- 
lieve that  similar  legislation  would  have 
been  enacted  as  the  Immigration  Reform 
and  Control  Act  of  1083  had  not  the  clock 
been  running  against  us  in  the  waning  days 
of  the  07th  Congress.  I  want  to  commend 
the  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  for 
movtng  quickly  this  Congress,  and  for 
sdMduling  a  full  set  of  hearings  on  this  im- 
portant legislation. 

I  do  not  need  to  tell  the  Members  of  this 
Subcommittee  that  this  Is  controversial  leg- 
i.i«n«T.  It  is  essential  that  it  receive  a  full 
bearing,  and  that  we  then  act  as  expedi- 
tiously as  iMssible  In  this  session. 

Twdve  years  ago.  on  May  5.  1071.  this 
Subcommittee  under  my  Chairmanship 
began  a  series  of  hearings  into  the  problem 
of  Olegal  alims.  Altogether,  we  held  16  days 
of  hearings  across  the  country  (Los  Angeles, 
Denver.  El  Paao.  New  Toric,  Chicago,  and 
Detroit)  with  final  days  of  hearings  in 
Washington.  Based  on  these  hearings,  we 
drafted  employer  sanctions  legislation 
which  passed  the  House  by  wide  margins  in 
1072  and  again  in  1073,  but  was  not  enacted 
due  to  Senate  inactirai. 

We  eaOmated  at  that  time  that  illegal 
aliens  numbered  between  one  and  two  mil- 
Hon.  that  the  number  entering  had  been  in- 
creasing since  1085,  and  that  the  numlier 
apprehended  BT!""*i'y  was  greater  than  the 
numlier  of  aliens  admitted  as  lawful  perma- 
nent residents.  Now.  12  years  later,  the 
number  of  undocumented  aliens  has  in- 
creased and  apprehensions  far  exceed  the 
number  of  aliens  entering  legally.  The  resi- 
dent undocumented  alien  population  was  es- 
timated at  between  3.5  million  and  6  million 
in  1078. 

We  concluded  in  the  early  1070's  that  the 
economic  imbalance  between  the  United 
States  and  the  countries  from  which  Illegal 
aliens  come,  coupled  with  the  easy  availabil- 
ity of  employment  here,  accounted  In  large 
part  for  the  undocumented  alien  phenome- 
non, along  with  the  shortage  of  INS  person- 
nd.  This  remains  true  today. 

We  can  do  little  in  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee about  the  economic  imbalance  between 
the  United  States  and  the  developing  coun- 
tries. Tet.  this  problon  cannot  be  Ignored 
by  the  Congrea  and  the  Executive  Branch 
fnA  long-term  solutions  to  this  difficult 
problem  must  be  actively  explored. 
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We  also  found  in  the  early  1070*8  that  the 
undocumented  alien  problem  was  no  longer 
limited  to  the  Southwest,  but  that  it  ex- 
tended to  most  of  our  maior  metropolitan 
areas.  SImilaily.  it  was  no  longer  limited  to 
agriculture:  considerable  numbers  of  such 
aliens  were  found  in  Industry.  We  also 
found  that  the  so  called  "illegal  aliens"  dis- 
placed American  workers,  particularly  In 
the  lower-wage  occupations.  These  findings 
are  even  more  valid  today  than  they  were 
then. 

In  fact,  my  good  friend.  Althea  Simmons, 
Director  of  the  Washington  Bureau  of 
NAACP.  recently  testified  that,  "the  contin- 
ued influx  of  undociunented  workers  has  a 
disparate  impact  on  blacks,  many  of  whom, 
are  marginally  employed  or  unemployed. 
Many  blades  are  forced  from  employment 
rolls  by  the  undocumented  worker  who  is 
usually  hired  at  a  subminlmum  wage  and 
without  the  protection  of  organized  labor". 
This  is  Indeed  very  troubling  and  with  black 
youth  unemployment  at  almost  50%,  we 
must  move  quickly  to  eliminate  this  unfair 
Job  comi>etition. 

The  undocimiented  alien  problem  has 
deepened  and  intensified,  both  geographi- 
cally and  occupatlonally.  We  found  that, 
apart  from  their  violation  of  the  immigra- 
tion law,  undocumented  aliens  were  not  gen- 
erally involved  in  criminal  or  drug-related 
behavior.  We  also  found  that,  by  virtue  of 
their  illegal  status,  such  aliens  were  subject 
to  exploiUtion  in  the  form,  for  instance,  of 
substaiidard  wages  and  working  conditions, 
and  denial  of  fringe  benefits  and  vacations. 
My  purpose  in  cataloguing  these  findings 
of  more  than  ten  years  ago  is  to  imderscore 
how  little  things  have  changed.  The  major 
change  we  see  is  in  the  numbers,  which 
have  increased  and  will  continue  to  do  so 
unless  we  act.  Immigration  to  this  country 
is  increasingly  cominig  to  mean  illegal  immi- 
gration. According  to  INS,  5.4  million 
(5.381,107)  legal  aliens  registered  with  the 
alien  address  report  program  in  January 
1080.  and  of  that  number  4.5  million 
(4,532,647)  are  permanent  resident  aliens,  or 
immigrants.  In  all  probability,  they  are  out- 
numbered by  the  resident  undocumented 
alien  population.  This  Is  a  sad  commentary 
on  U.S.  immigration  policy. 

There  is  coinsiderable  concern  In  discus- 
sions of  illegal  immigration  about  the  need 
to  control  our  borders,  a  concern  that  I 
myself  share,  out  there  Is  another  cause  for 
concern.  We  are  proud  of  our  long  tradition 
as  a  natloif  of  immigrants,  a  land  of  oppor- 
tunity for  the  ambitious  and  asylum  for  the 
oppressed.  This  Is  aU  part  of  the  American 
dream.  Illegal  immigration  represents  the 
underside  of  the  American  dream— the  op- 
portunity to  come  here  and  work  and  better 
oneself,  but  without  the  protection  of  the 
law,  without  the  guarantee  of  Justice,  and 
without  the  promise  of  freedom.  Unlike 
lawful  immigration,  wtiich  is  beneficial  to 
our  society,  illegal  immigration  is  harmful 
to  our  society  and  the  institutions  on  which 
it  Is  based.  We  are  permitting  the  develop- 
ment and  perpetuation  of  an  underclass  of 
people  who  live  here  but  are  fearful  of  law 
enforcement  authorities,  do  not  seek  neces- 
sary medical  care,  and  are  subject  to  every 
kind  of  exploitation  in  the  work  place. 

With  this  as  background,  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  support  for  the  legislation  before 
this  Subcommittee,  HJl.  1510.  The  bill  Is 
substantively  identical  to  the  legislation  re- 
ported out  of  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee last  Congress.  As  such,  it  leaves  the  pref- 
erence system  in  the  existing  law  un- 
changed. In  my  opinion,  this  Is  one  of  the 
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primary  reasons  it  is  a  good  bllL  As  I  Mid 
when  I  offered  the  amendment  striking  the 
propoeed  changes  in  the  i»eferenoe  system 
durtnc  full  Committee  markup  in  the  last 
Congress,  we  need  to  know  the  impact  and 
consequences  of  lecalisatlon  before  we 
embark  on  any  major  adjustment  of  the 
preference  system.  We  must  not  put  "the 
cart  before  the  horse"  and  while  I  agree 
that  legal  ImmigratlfHi  issues  should  tte  con- 
sidered, there  will  be  sufficient  time  to  do  so 
once  the  legidiaation  program  has  l)een  com- 
pleted. 

At  that  point,  when  we  have  some  Idea  of 
wliat  we're  talking  about  in  terms  of  ntmi- 
bera.  countries  of  origin,  and  potential  rela- 
tives. It  may  be  appropriate  to  undertalw  a 
study  of  the  existing  numerical  limits  and 
preference  system  with  the  thought,  per- 
haps, of  adopting  a  more  flexible  syston 
which  could  be  adjusted  In  response  to  lx>th 
domestic  and  foreign  needs.  I  was  intrigued 
by  a  discussion  of  this  Issue  in  a  recent 
United  Nations  report  surveying  interna- 
tional migration  policies  and  programs.  Let 
me  quote  briefly  from  the  report: 

"The  United  SUtes  U  somewhat  (Ufferent 
from  the  other  Immigration  countries,  in 
that  no  other  nation  appears  to  have  adopt- 
ed numerical  limits  as  a  migration  control 
mechanism,  something  that  has  been  a  fea- 
ture of  United  SUtes  immigration  policy 
since  1021.  The  United  SUtes  system  relies 
on  the  utilization  of  nimierical  limits— a 
worldwide  celling  of  270.000  (excluding  refu- 
gees), and  a  per  cotmUy  limit  of  20,000— 
that  are  liu^ely  based  on  precedent  rather 
than  on  any  recent  assessment  of  national 
needs.  The  overall  celling— which,  as  previ- 
ously noted,  does  not  apply  to  refugees—re- 
mains fixed,  regardless  of  changing  interna- 
tional circumstances."  (United  Nations. 
Intematioiua  Migntlon  Policies  and  Pro- 
grammes: A  World  Survey,  1082,  p.  5.) 

We  may  at  some  point  wish  to  undertake  a 
revision  of  the  law  which  makes  our  immi- 
grant admission  policy  more  responsive  to 
national  needs  and  International  circum- 
stances. One  possible  way  of  doing  this  was 
explored  by  the  Select  Cmnmisslon  on  Im- 
miijation  and  Refugee  Policy.  For  example, 
the  Commission  considered  the  creation  of  a 
council  of  experts  with  ongoing  responsibO- 
ity  for  studying  domestic  and  Intematioiua 
conditions  and  for  making  periodic  recom- 
mendations regarding  the  adjustment  of  im- 
migrations levels  and  the  revision  of  immi- 
gration policy. 

This  concept,  despite  the  strong  support 
of  several  Members  of  the  Commission,  in- 
cluding Father  Hesburgh  and  me,  was  not 
ultimately  adopted.  I  would  recommend 
that  the  Subcommittee  seriously  consider 
the  need  for  flexible  Immigration  ceilings. 

Further,  I  reiterate  my  strong  view  that 
the  exisUng  preference  system  not  be  tam- 
pered with  at  this  time.  It  U  working  reason- 
ably well  according  to  those  who  administer 
the  program— The  Departments  of  SUte 
and  Justice— and  lU  modification  Is  In  no 
way  Integral  to  the  purpose  of  this  bill, 
which  is  the  control  of  Illegal  immigratloiL 
Ambassador  Asenclo,  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  SUte  for  Consular  Af f ain.  has  often 
remarked  "if  It  aint  broke,  dont  fix  it."  I  - 
would  add  that  this  matter  is  as  "politically- 
charged"  as  the  issue  of  employer  sanctions. 
Undoubtedly,  clianges  to  the  preference 
system  could  generate  substantial  opposi- 
tion from  the  Asian.  Hispanic,  Italian. 
Jewish  and  Catholic  communities.  I  do  not 
believe  this  legislation  should  contain  addi- 
tional controversial  and  emotional  issues 
and  for  this  reascm,  I  urge  the  Subcommit- 
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tee  to  avoid  any  modlflcatioH  to  our  system 
of  legal  imsslgratian. 

ItM  oantMvieee.  the  heart,  the  linchpin  of 
HJL  IBIO.  is  the  employer  sanctions  ivovi- 
stOBs.  Quite  itaidy.  the  bOl  would  mske  it 
unlawful  to  blre.  recruit,  or  refer  to  employ- 
ers for  a  fse  aUens  who  are  unauthorised  to 
accept  employment  In  the  United  States. 
The  MH  provides  for  a  graduated  series  of 
penslttas  Intended  to  guarantee  that  em- 
piofats  acting  In  good  faith  will  not  be  pe- 
nalised. It  also  includes  crafted  verifieation 
requiiements  which  have  the  dual  purpose 
of  providing  an  affirmative  defense  for  em- 
ployers and  of  protectlns  those  who  look 
foreign  from  possible  dtocrimination.  I  am 
well  aware  of  the  concern  that  employer 
mnctkins  wlU  result  in  discrimination,  par- 
ticularly against  Hispanlcs,  Init  I  believe 
that  tbose  who  read  the  bOl  carefully  will 
dearly  recognize  that  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee made  every  effort  to  respond  to 
these  serious  dvU  rights  ctmoems.  For  ex- 
ample, in  addition  to  the  verification  re- 
quirements, which  pertain  to  all  new  hires, 
amendmente  were  adopted  during  full  Com- 
mittee consideration  requiring  the  Presi- 
dent, the  CivQ  Righte  Ccnnmission.  and  an 
Executive  Branch  Task  Force  to  monitor 
any  discrimination  problems  that  result 
from  employer  sanrtjons 

It  is  dear  that  employer  sanctions  are  nei- 
ther the  answer  to  unemployment  nor  the 
dvQ  rights  nightmare  supporters  and  oppo- 
nenU  sometimes  portray  them  as  being. 
They  are,  however,  the  necessary  solution 
to  a  sorious  immigration  problem  which  has 
been  allowed  to  fester  far  too  long. 

In  large  part  because  of  the  years  of  ne- 
glect, it  is  absolutely  essential  that  employ- 
er sanctkns  be  aooompanled  by  a  generous 
and  straightforward  legalization  program.  I 
myself  would  also  prefer  that  it  l>e  as  simple 
a  program  as  possible.  I  would  prefer  a  one- 
date,  one-tier  program  to  the  overly  elabo- 
rate legalisation  provisions  in  HJi.  1510. 
The  primary  objective  of  the  program 
should  l>e  to  bring  this  "shadow  population" 
mto  the  open  and  the  more  imderstandable 
the  program  is  the  more  partidpatlon  we 
can  expect.  In  my  opinion,  the  use  of  a 
single  eligibility  date  would  also  make  the 
program  more  effective  and  easier  to  admin- 
ister—not an  insignificant  concern  when 
considering  the  monumental  manpower 
problems  confronting  INS.  I  would  also  rec- 
ommend that  the  Subcommittee  carefully 
review  the  provisions  of  HJt.  1510,  which 
exdude  legalised  aliens  from  various  public 
asslstanre  programs.  Alternative  approach- 
es, such  as  tigfatening  the  "public  charge" 
provisions  or  requiring  a  doncmstration  of 
employability  or  a  record  of  consistent  em- 
ployment should  be  explored  in  greater 
detalL 

Whatever  is  decided  on  that,  I  cannot 
overemphasize  the  importance  I  attach  to  a 
meaningful  legalization  program.  I  have 
said  before,  and  I  repeat,  without  legaliza- 
tion I  would  not  support  this  measure. 
Iliere  sie  two  alternatives  to  legalization: 
accepting  the  status  quo  of  a  massive  under- 
dssB  of  undocumented  workers,  or  massive 
roundups  and  deportations.  We  do  no  one  a 
favor  by  accepting  the  status  quo,  which  is 
ts  hannful  to  our  society  as  it  is  to  the 
aliens  in  undocumented  status.  And  surely 
we  have  learned  our  lesson  from  the  1060b 
regarding  massive  roundups  and  deporta- 
tlans.  Operation  Wetback  is  not  something 
we  would  wish  to  repeat  today. 

LegaUsatlon  is  the  only  sooeptable  option, 
and  It  Is  an  appropriate  one,  one  with  which 
I  am  perwmally  comfortable.  I  am  convinced 
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tbat,  g^en  employer  sanctions  snd  in- 
creased IMS  enforcement— and  that  is  essen- 
tial—we  will  not  have  a  recurrence  of  this 
problem  again.  I  am  convinced,  in  short, 
that  a  legalization  program  would  l>e  a  one- 
shot  occurrence  aimed  at  a  specific  program 
which  we  would  be  remedying. 

Finally,  I  want  to  comment  briefly  on  the 
adjudication  and  asylum  provisions  in  HJt. 
1510. 1  believe  that  the  provisions  in  this  biU 
have  struck  a  delicate  balance  between  ad- 
vocates in  favor  of  streamlining  the  adjudi- 
cation process  and  those  in  favor  of  provid- 
ing a  full  measure  of  due  process.  The  provi- 
sions, in  my  judgment,  are  objective,  fair, 
humanitarian,  and  aljove  all.  recognize  our 
responsiliilities  under  our  international 
agreemenU  relating  to  refugees. 

Tliank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  testify. 
Again.  I  commend  you  for  your  early  and 
comprebmsive  action  on  this  vitally  impor- 
tant legislation.  I  look  forward  to  its  early 
passage.* 


BISCAYNE    BOULEVARD    WIDEN- 
INO  GETS  mOHER  PRIORITY 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OPPLOaiDA 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  RKPRKSENTATIVBS 

TTiunday,  April  7,  1983 

•  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  The  bu- 
reaucratic logjam  that  for  years  has 
held  up  funds  for  the  widening  of  Bis- 
cayne  Boulevard  to  six  lanes  has  final- 
ly been  broken. 

\3J8.  1.  which  is  Biscayne  Boulevard 
in  north  Dade  County,  has  been  over- 
loaded with  motor  vehicles  since  the 
condominium  building  boom  of  the 
1960'b.  Today,  traffic  barely  creeps 
along,  especially  during  peak  hours. 

Ten  years  ago,  I  traveled  to  Talla- 
hassee with  citizens  groups  to  meet 
with  then-Govemor  Askew  about  this 
problem.  We  also  held  conferences 
with  State  highway  officials  in  Dade 
Coimty  and  met  with  many  civic 
grouiTS  in  an  effort  to  find  a  solution. 
Yet  after  all  this  time  and  effort,  at 
the  beginning  of  this  year  funds  for 
the  widening  of  Biscayne  Boulevard 
were  still  apparently  many  years  away. 

For  our  congressional  office  the 
problem  was  difficult  because  the 
State  government  in  Tallahassee,  and 
not  the  Federal  Government  here  in 
Washington,  is  resi>onsible  for  setting 
priorities  for  the  construction  of  non- 
interstate  highways  such  as  US.  1. 
However,  as  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Transportation  Subcommit- 
tee in  the  House,  I  was  able  to  exert 
some  leverage  because  the  State  de- 
IMtrtment  of  transportation  needs  Fed- 
eral funds  for  airports,  interstate 
hlghwa3^  road  repaln,  and  mass  tran- 
sit assistance.  But  a  Congressman 
alone  in  such  situations  is  not  enough. 

We  had  to  organize  a  group  that,  in- 
cluding State  legislators  such  as  State 
Representative  Ron  Silver,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  transportation  commit- 
tee in  the  Florida  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  State  Senator  Gwen  Margo- 
lls.  a  driving  force  in  the  senate  on  the 
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recently  passed  transportation  padt- 
age.  We  also  enlisted  the  aid  of  com- 
munity leaders  such  as  Rubin  Stelner 
of  Aventura  and  Annie  Ackcrman  of 
Point  East.  The  purpose  of  this  effort 
was  to  convince  the  secretary  of  the 
Florida  Department  of  Tnuuporta- 
tion,  Paul  Pi4^>as,  BUI  Taylor,  Florida 
DOTS  Washington  representative, 
and  Dr.  John  Goodnight.  Horida 
DOT'S  district  engineer  for  Dade  and 
Monroe  Counties  of  the  overriding 
need  for  this  essential  project  After 
years  of  effort,  we  have  been  success 
ful  in  moving  the  construction  sched- 
ule ahead  by  almost  4  years. 

If  there  is  a  message  In  this  story  for 
my  colleagues  in  Congress,  it  is  that 
many  local  problems  can  be  solved  at 
the  congressional  level— but  only  with 
the  full  support  and  cooperation  of 
elected  State  and  local  officials,  of 
State  and  \ocal  government  agencies 
and  most  of  all  of  committed,  deter- 
mined citizen  activists.  In  this  case,  we 
all  worked  together  to  achieve  some- 
thing of  lasting  importance  to  the 
community. 

Our  coalition  t>ecame  unstoppable, 
and  a  long-neglected  problem  is  finally 
getting  the  attention  it  deserves.  The 
following  story  from  the  Miami  Herald 
"Neighbors"  section  describes  this  de- 
cision. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Miami  Herald  "Neighbors 
SecUon,"  Mar.  27. 10831 

Stats  Opticials  Atasz  To  Wntxii 

BOULBVASD 

(By  Lisa  Getter) 

The  state  has  agreed  to  solve  one  of 
Northeast  Dade's  longstanding  traffic  prob- 
lems, but  motorists  are  going  to  have  to  wait 
one  more  year  for  the  solution. 

The  sUte  Department  of  Tranqwrtation 
last  week  agreed  to  put  a  plan  to  widen  Bis- 
cayne Boulevard  to  six  lanes  between  NE 
176th  and  102nd  streets  on  Its  priority  list. 
SUte  officials  said  construction  would  begm 
in  the  spring  of  1084. 

The  decision  to  widen  the  road  came  at 
the  urging  of  several  North  Dade  rcpresent- 
atives.  induding  Rep.  William  Tiehman  (D.. 
North  Dade),  state  Sen.  Owen  Margolis  (D., 
N.  Miami)  and  sUte  Rep.  Ron  SUver  (D., 
North  Miami  Beach). 

"We  Just  did  a  full-court  press."  said 
Letiman.  "And  boy,  it  worked.  We  finally 
broke  the  log  jam." 

Weelcs  of  heavy  rains  and  flooding  along 
the  boulevard  brought  a  storm  of  requests 
from  his  constituency,  t^^hmm  said.  The 
congressman  wrote  a  March  18  letter  to 
Paul  Pappas,  the  State  Department  of 
TransporUtion  (DOT)  Secretary. 

"This  project  is  as  urgent,  if  not  more  so, 
than  any  other  project  in  which  you  and  I 
are  involved  anywhere  in  this  state,"  wrote 
Lelunan,  chabman  of  the  House  Transpor- 
tation Subcommittee. 

He  urged  an  end  to  the  delay  in  widening 
the  road.  Thursday,  the  state  agreed  tbat 
the  project  was  a  mlority.  UntQ  this  year, 
the  state  didnt  have  money  for  the  imjeet. 

Widening  wHl  begin  Just  north  of  the  toh 
trance  to  the  Point  East  Condominium 
Complex  by  the  OleU  River.  Once  com- 
plete, Biscayne  Boulevard  will  be  a  six-lane 
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road  from  South  of  Point  WUt  Drhre  to 
M3iil  Street. 

Hm  oiwt  of  wldenlnc  the  IS  blodx  from 
MX  ITmh  Street  to  IMnd  Street  wOl  be  $3 
to  M  milUoo.  iTi^lmTit*^  DOT  distilct  engl- 
neo' John  Ooodknight. 

FondB  for  the  project  wOl  come  from  In- 
1 1  iieenil  etata  revenue  made  available  by 
hitfier  gaaoUne  and  llomw  platea  tazea. 

The  atate  has  begun  wtdoolnc  the  road  be- 
tween IMnd  Street  and  aOSrd  Street.  That 
|U  mflUan  project  Is  to  be  completed  in  the 
fUL 

"I  was  In  the  poaltlon  where  I  could  not  do 
any  more  for  Florida  unless  I  got  something 
done    on    Blsc»yne    Boulevard."    Lehman 


SPACE-BASED  MTRfiTT.E  DEFENSE 
TOO  RISKY  AND  COSTLY 


III 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 

ormwTOKK 

HOUSK  OF  UEFRaSKHTATIVXS 

Thunday.  Atnil  7. 1983 


•  Ifr.  OREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his 
March  23  televised  address,  the  Presi- 
dent offered  the  country  the  hope 
that  some  day  technology  will  make 
nuclear  warfare  obsolete.  All  of  us 
would  welcome  elimination  of  the 
specter  of  nuclear  war.  but  I  fear  the 
President's  hope  is  illusory,  at  least  far 
into  the  foreseeable  future. 

The  basic  weakness  of  any  missile 
defense  system  is  that,  in  the  present 
state  of  nuclear  technology,  any  incre- 
ment of  defense  can  be  wiped  out  by  a 
much  cheaper  increment  of  offense. 
That  is.  it  is  much  easier  and  cheaper 
to  destroy  or  overcome  a  missile  de- 
fense system  than  it  is  to  build  it  and 
m^iTititin  its  invulnerability.  To  date, 
we  know  of  no  technological  fix  to  this 
rule. 

Two  articles  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  last  week  describe  the 
phantom  reality  of  the  systems  Presi- 
dent Reagan  contemplates.  The  first, 
"8imce  Lasers  Might  Stop  Half  of  Mis- 
sOe  Attack."  Expert  Says,  highlights 
Pentagon  testimony  to  Congress  this 
year  and  in  1981  suggesting  a  damage 
denial  system  of  space-based  ballistic 
miasOe  defense  would  cost  some  $500 
billion.  Even  a  program  of  such  stag- 
gering cost  is  likely  to  stop  only  half 
of  incoming  missiles.  Moreover,  a 
QMce-based  defensive  system  can  be 
assumed  to  present  a  high-value 
target,  and  would  severely  disrupt  the 
strategic  balance.  The  presence  of 
such  a  target  could  provoke  confronta- 
tion, for  *  *  *  it  is  easier  to  develop 
threats  to  the  laser  than  to  solve 
them,  said  a  Pentagon  official  in  1981. 
Last,  sxich  a  system  would  have  to  be 
autonomous,  that  is.  computer  con- 
trolled, because,  for  various  reasons,  a 
laser  satellite  would  probably  have  to 
detect  and  attack  an  enemy  missile 
within  5  minutes  of  its  launch,  too 
short  a  time  to  permit  human  deci- 
sionmaking. This  feature  could  be  cat- 
asto«H>hlc 
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The  second  article.  "Reagan's  Riski- 
ness." is  written  by  a  physicist  emi- 
nently qualified  to  assess  the  benefits 
to  our  country  of  moving  to  space- 
based  missile  defense.  The  author.  Dr. 
Richard  L.  Oarwin.  says: 

The  Reagan  initiative  on  space-age  de- 
fense is  likdy  to  go  the  way  of  his  early 
choice  of  individual  superhardened  silos  for 
survlvable  baring  of  the  BCC  missile.  But  it 
is  a  far  more  dangerous  misconception. 

Oarwin  deplores  the  administra- 
tion's undermining  of  deterrence, 
saying  that  doctrine  has  worked  and 
wOl  continue  to  provide  basic  stability 
if  we  do  not  continually  denigrate  its 
effectiveness  because  we  long  for  an 
alternative,  because  we  want  to  Justify 
military  expendltuires  or  because  we 
are  in  love  with  technology. 

I  believe  these  articles  provide   a 

basis  for  measuring  whether  replacing 

our   current   doctrine   of   deterrence 

with  Star  Wars  technology  will  fix  the 

nuclear  peril.  To  my  mind,  this  notion 

is  far-fetched,  its  attractions  illusory, 

and  likely  to  detract  from  constructive 

discussion  of  ways  to  lessen  the  threat 

of  nuclear  war  today.  I  recommend 

them  to  my  colleagues,  and  that  they 

be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  time: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  31. 1983] 

Sfacb  L*sns  Might  Siop  Half  op  Missili 

Attack.  Expkrt  Sats 

(By  Charles  Mohr) 

WASHniGTOR,  March  30.— The  head  of  di- 
rected-energy  weapons  programs  In  the  Pen- 
tagon has  testified  that  a  "constellation  of 
space  laser  platforms"  might  be  able  to  stop 
only  half  of  a  large  intercontinental  missile 
attacli  against  the  United  SUtes. 

The  weapons  official.  BfaJ.  Oen  Donald  L. 
Lamberson  of  the  Air  Force,  gave  that  as- 
sessment to  a  Senate  Armed  Services  sub- 
committee a  week  ago,  a  few  hours  before 
President  Reagan,  in  a  nationally  televised 
speech,  called  for  an  "intensive"  effort  to 
build  a  defense  against  missile  attack. 

The  same  group,  the  Subcommittee  of 
Strategic  and  Theater  Nuclear  Forces, 
heard  a  long  appraisal  by  Defense  Depart- 
ment experts  on  "strategic  defense"  and 
space  warfare  in  1981  in  which  the  depart- 
ment estimated  the  cost  of  a  "damage 
denial"  sjrstem  of  defense  against  missiles  at 
$500  billion.  That  panel  of  experts  said  the 
system  would  suffer  much  the  same  "leak- 
age" of  incoming  missUes  foreseen  by  Oen- 
eral  Lamberson. 

BB  SBS  AOTOIIOIIOUS  STBTDf 

Dr.  Oeorge  MiUbum.  an  assistant  to  the 
Under  Secretary  for  Research  and  Develop- 
ment, said  in  the  1981  testimony  that  a 
space-based  antimissile  system  would  prob- 
ably have  to  be  "autonomous,"  not  con- 
trolled by  people,  and  added,  "We  would 
have  to  delegate  the  decision-making  to  the 
weapon  system  itself  and  we  have  had  no 
experience  in  that  type  of  operational 
system." 

Other  scientists  have  in  recent  days  ex- 
plained the  problem  posed  by  Dr.  Mlllbum. 
Experts  generally  assiune  that  laser  weap- 
ons, which  use  highly  focused  light,  would 
have  to  attack  enemy  missiles  in  the  initial 
period  of  flight.  In  most  cases  that  phase 
would  not  take  more  than  five  minutes,  and 
the  laser  satellite  would  have  to  detect  the 
lTii!"^*'*"g  of  the  missile  and  execute  the 
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attack.  This  period,  scientists  said,  would  be 
too  short  to  permit  humans  on  the  ground 
to  order,  or  withh<dd.  aetkn  by  the  space 
station. 

The  Pentagon  estimates  of  coats  of  vari- 
ous kinds  of  space-based  laser  defense  aya- 
tems  were  deleted  in  the  transcript  of  testi- 
mony before  the  subomnmltee  oo  March  4. 
1981.  But,  apparently  by  inadvertenoe,  the 
cost  estimates  appeared  in  a  table  entitled 
"Space  based  lasers,  summary  of  missions." 

S  on  VABIOUS  FLAMS 


That  table  said  $S00  billion  was  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  what  was  printed  as  a 
"damage  denial"  system.  Systems  with  leas 
ambitious  missions,  such  as  an  antlaatelHte 
laser  system  and  a  laser  system  meant  to 
attack  aircraft,  were  estimated  to  cost  $80 
billion.  A  system  to  provide  what  was  called 
"limited"  defense  against  missiles  was  esti- 
mated at  $100  billion. 

A  large  body  of  testimony  in  recent  years 
has  indicated  that  many  experts  believe  a 
limited  defense  of  United  States  strategic 
forces,  such  as  missile  silo  fields,  might  be 
possible  even  in  the  near  future.  Such  sys- 
tems, however,  would  In  most  cases  destroy 
only  the  first  one  or  two  re-entry  vehicles 
aimed  at  a  silo  and  force  an  attatsker  to 
expend  more  warheads,  experts  testified. 

As  outlined  by  President  Reagan  and  De- 
fense Secretary  Caspar  W.  Weinberger,  the 
concept  of  a  total  defense  of  American  pop- 
ulation, industry  and  weapons  has  excited 
much  more  controversy.  Mr.  Weinberger 
said  this  week  that  "I  don't  have  any 
doubts"  it  would  be  practical.  Scientists  and 
former  officials  not  part  of  this  Administra- 
tion were  more  skeptical. 

A  more  skeptical  tone  was  also  taken  in 
the  appraisal  sought  by  the  Senate  in  1981. 
The  expert  witnesses,  many  of  whom  still 
work  for  the  Defense  Department,  said  that 
land-  or  space-based  defensive  systems 
against  missiles  might  be  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  ways  of  maintJiining  strategic  bal- 
ance. They  seemed  less  optimistic  about  pro- 
tecting the  country  as  a  whole. 

In  his  testimony  last  week.  General  Lam- 
berson also  said  that  dlrected-energy  weap- 
ons, which  range  from  lasers  to  beams  of 
subatomic  particles,  offered  "promise  of 
Tin^iriny  maJor  contributions  to  the  U.S.  de- 
fense posture."  But  he  cited  as  possible  roles 
the  defeat  of  "limited  nuclear  strikes"  and 
of  selectively  thliming  out  attacking  mis- 
siles to  disrupt  a  "disarming  first  strike." 

The  Administration  witnesses  in  the  1981 
hearings  said  that  in  the  case  of  a  national 
antimissile  system  they  believed  enough 
wem>ons  would  get  through  to  do  "signifi- 
cant damage"  to  the  United  States. 

Experts  have  commented  on  the  possible 
technical  difficulties  in  developing  equip- 
ment that  would  pick  up,  track  and  point 
laser-style  weapons  at  rapidly  moving  tar- 
gets such  as  missiles. 

suBvivAL  or  STSXnt  IS  QDgsnoii 

However,  the  panel  of  experts  who  testi- 
fied in  1981  also  dwelled  on  the  problem  of 
the  survivability  of  any  missile  defense 
system.  i>articularly  one  in  tpaot.  For  more 
than  a  decade  United  States  offldala  have 
worried  about  the  survivability  of  United 
SUtes  land-based  mlssOes,  and  that  concern 
in  part  seemed  to  bring  about  Presldait 
Reagan's  speech  last  week. 

James  P.  Wade.  Deputy  Under  Secretary 
of  Defense,  who  is  a  weapon  expert,  testi- 
fied that  it  might  be  pooible  someday  to 
defend  a  space-based  defense  system  against 
a  nuclear  missile  directed  agahist  the  space 
laser  "but  we  cannot  do  It  now."  The  Penta- 
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goo  ezparta  also  expieased  coooem  about 
nop-nuclaar  attacks  on  space  eoulpiniait 

Vane  Lw  I^nn.  who  was  then  director  of 
def  enstve  ayitems  In  the  offloe  of  research 
and  englneei'lng.  saw  "enormous  unoertaln- 
tta"  in  a  defensive  system.  He  said:  "The 
laser  In  this  ease  could  threaten  the  strate- 
gic balance.  It  would  be  an  extremely  high 
value  target.  Again,  there  are  no  returns  In 
CD  that  but  it  Is  easto'  to  develop  threats  to 
the  laser  than  It  Is  to  solve  them." 

Dr.  MOlbam.  In  a  writtm  reply  to  the  sub- 
committee, later  said.  "It  Is  Indeed  difficult 
to  Imagine  a  situation  where  either  super- 
powo-  would  tolerate  significant  quantities 
of  laser  stations  which  might  threaten  Its 
aircraft  or  miasUes  and  hmce  the  strategic 
balance." 

(From  the  New  York  TImea,  Mar.  30, 19831 

RiAOAir's  Risxnrass 

(By  Richard  L.  Oarwin) 

ToBKTOWH  HxiGHTS,  N.T.— President 
Reagan  startled  the  world  when  he  called 
on  the  "scientific  community  in  our  coun- 
try, those  who  gave  us  nuclear  weapons,"  to 
provide  a  means  of  rendering  "nuclear 
weapons  Impotent  and  obaolete."  As  one  of 
those  scientists,  I  do  not  share  Mr.  Reagan's 
optimism. 

In  1981.  Edward  TeUer  characterised  my 
contribution  to  the  first  hydrogen  bomb,  ex- 
ploded Novonber  1952,  this  way:  "In  the 
end.  the  shot  was  fired  almost  precisely  ac- 
cording to  Oarwln's  design,  and  it  worked  as 
expected."  Unlike  nature,  which  does  not 
cunningly  place  roadblocks  in  the  way  of  In- 
vention, the  Soviet  Union  wlU  exploit  every 
omwrtunlty  to  blind,  render  dumb,  decoy  or 
attack  proposed  defenses  that  threaten  to 
disarm  It.  Of  almost  10,000  Soviet  strategic 
nuclear  warheads,  <mly  a  few  dozen  or  a 
hundred  need  penetrate  our  defenses  to  de- 
stroy our  nation.  A  defense  requires  a 
system  of  unprecedented  effectiveness. 

The  United  States  has  long  studied  the 
prospects  for  destroying  intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles  and  submarine  launched 
ballistic  missiles  as  they  re-enter  the  atmos- 
phere or  as  they  travel  above  the  atmos- 
phere. But  prospects  continue  to  be  dim  for 
defense  against  nuclear  weapons  at  these 
stages  because  defense  itself  is  vulnerable 
and  because  It  is  easy  to  provide  many  look- 
alikes  (decoys)  for  warheads  In  space.  De- 
stroying mlssOes  early  in  their  flight  is  more 
attractive.  Compared  with  the  problem 
posed  by  defending  against  multiple  war- 
heads, the  missiles  themselves  In  the  boost 
phase  are  fewer,  more  fragile  and  much 
more  visible  because  of  the  large  rocket 
flame.  The  boost  phase,  however,  lasts  only 
about  three  minutes,  makiwy  early  defense 
very  difficult.  Surely  satellite-based  systems 
or  bcxMt-phase  interception  would  soon  be 
accompanied  by  Soviet  "space  mines"  coast- 
ing close  by,  ready  to  be  detonated  at  any 
time.  An  attempt  to  destroy  such  mines 
would  predictably  lead  to  war  in  space  as  a 
prelude  to  war  on  earth. 

Thm  how  about  a  ground-based  defensive 
system— ready  to  be  launched  high  enough 
and  fast  enough  to  "see"  the  missUes  still  in 
the  boost  phase  and  to  destroy  each  of  them 
with  a  laaer  or  particle  beam  at  a  distance  of 
5,000  miles  or  so?  But  huge  aerodynamic 
forces  would  act  on  such  a  superfast  inter- 
ceptor, which  is  likely  to  have  to  be  much 
bigger  than  the  missiles  it  is  supposed  to 
counter.  And— totally  sslde  from  the  prob- 
lems of  beam-weapon  technology— such  a 
system  could  not  be  made  sufficiently  effec- 
tive, reliable  and  secure  against  jamming 
and  other  coimtermeasures. 
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President  Reagan  states:  "As  we  mirsue 
our  goal  of  defensive  technotogles.  we  recog- 
nise that  our  allies  rely  upon  our  strategic 
offensive  power  to  deter  attars  against 
them  .  .  .  their  safety  and  ours  are  one."  If 
we  move  toward  one  form  of  defense  tot 
ourselves  and  another  for  our  allies,  main- 
taining common  interests  and  good  will  in 
the  alliance  will  become  harder. 

Mr.  Reagan's  question,  "Wouldn't  It  be 
better  to  save  lives  than  to  avenge  them?", 
does  not  go  far  enough.  Far  better  than 
saving  some  unknowable  number  of  the  150 
million  or  more  Americans  who  might  die  in 
a  nuclear  war  is  saving  all  of  them  by  pre- 
venting that  war,  through  "deterrence  of 
aggression  by  promise  of  retaliation."  The 
President  notes  that  "this  approach  to  sta- 
bility through  offensive  threat  has  worked." 
It  will  continue  to  work  if  we  do  not  contin- 
ually denigrate  its  effectiveness  because  we 
long  for  an  alternative,  because  we  want  to 
Justify  military  expenditures  or  because  we 
are  in  love  with  technology.  We  should 
accept  the  reality  of  deterrence  by  threat  of 
retaliation,  make  a  strong  effort  to  reduce 
the  nmnber  of  warheads  from  some  20,000 
on  each  side  to  1,000  each  and  seek  a  total 
ban  on  nuclear  tests.  We  need  a  ban  on  all 
weapons  In  space  and  on  damaging  or  de- 
strojring  satellites.  The  contribution  of  sat- 
ellite systems  to  our  national  economy,  es- 
pecially to  our  military  capability,  is  too  val- 
uable to  risk  for  a  will-o'-the-wiq>  far  more 
likely  to  lead  to  increased  Soviet  offensive 
forces  than  to  a  reduction  of  the  threat  to 
our  lives. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar  W.  Wein- 
berger says,  'I  would  hope  and  assume  that 
the  Soviets  .  .  .  would  develop  about  the 
same  time  we  did  the  same  icind  of  effective 
defense.  .  .  ."  Here  is  a  question  for  those 
favoring  leak-proof  defenses:  If  the  world 
will  be  a  better  place  with  high-technology 
boost-phase  ballistic-missile  defense,  why 
don't  we  immediately  open  our  space-age 
ballistic-missile  defense  program  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  if  not  to  the  entire  world? 

The  Reagan  initiative  on  space-age  de- 
fense is  likely  to  go  the  way  of  his  early 
choice  of  individual  superhardened  silos  for 
survlvable  basing  of  the  MX  missile.  But  it 
is  a  far  more  dangerous  misconception.* 


VALLEY  OP  THE  SHADOW 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF  GBOROIA 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  RZPRESEirrATIVES 

Thursday,  April  7,  1983 

•  Mr.  McDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  now 
that  Zimbabwe  is  safely  in  Marxian 
hands,  the  media  does  not  appear  to 
be  interested  in  the  subject  of  human 
rights  in  that  unhappy  lancL  However, 
the  stiffering  goes  on.  as  vividly  re- 
ported by  Father  Arthur  Lewis  in  his 
newsletter  for  March  1983,  which  he 
entlUed:  "Valley  of  the  Shadow."  I 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

The  Vallkt  of  the  Shadow 

Pat  and  Orace  are  both  out  of  Zimbabwe 
now.  Their  story  can  be  told,  and  they  can 
speak  for  themselves. 

It  happened  at  Stops  Camp,  Bulawayo, 
after  their  arrest  by  Zipolis.  (Zipolis  is  the 
secret  police  of  Comrade  Ushewokunze, 
Minister  of  Home  Affairs.)  Pat  was  led  bare- 
foot into  an  interrogation  room  to  sit  oppo- 
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site  Grace.  His  captors  were  drinkliig  and 
laughing  In  another  room,  to  which  be  him- 
self was  called.  The  men  began  beating  and 
abusing  him.  kicking  him  when  he  fdL 
Grace's  screams  reached  litan  from  another 
interrogation  ro«n:  lie  pleaded  for  her.  but 
the  kicking  and  the  beating  wait  on.  He 
told  his  tormoitors  he  htw«ff|f  had  had  a 
spinal  operation— they  could  cripple  him  for 
life— but  the  kiddng  and  the  beating  contin- 
ued. 

After  about  four  hours  of  maltreatment 
he  was  thrown  into  a  small  cell  with  half  a 
dozen  black  men.  all  Matabele.  There  was 
no  furniture,  and  not  even  a  blanket  each. 
The  floor  was  concrete  and  the  winter  niglit 
bitterly  cold. 

One  young  Ndebele  told  Pat  to  lie  down 
next  to  him  lest  he  freeze  to  death.  This  he 
did.  The  men  told  him  they  had  been  in  the 
cell  three  to  six  months,  and  were  regularly 
beaten  and  sometimes  tortured. 

The  assaults  continued  for  three  days  and 
two  nights.  Grace's  hands  and  feet  were 
blistered  with  bums:  she  was  badly  bruised 
and  her  face  became  a  mass  of  yellow  and 
blue  welts. 

In  the  middle  of  the  third  day,  during  a 
particularly  severe  beating,  the  telephone 
rang.  Someone  had  made  the  point  that 
there  was  no  case,  no  charge,  no  evidence. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  the  pair's  release 
a  week  later,  though  the  Immediate  result 
was  more  beating.  They  were  ultimately 
handed  over  to  their  lawyer,  who  cared  for 
them  in  his  home.  At  night  Zipolis  men 
walked  round  the  house  shrieking:  "White 
kafflr,  we  will  get  you  yet!" 

Practically  the  whole  world— certainly 
most  of  the  Church  world— united  to  de- 
stroy Rhodesia  and  replace  it  with  Zim- 
babwe. Where  are  the  leaders  with  the  covt- 
age  to  face  the  consequences  of  their  tri- 
umph? Philip  Hartlebury  and  Colin  Evans 
(formerly  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Orga- 
nization) were  detained  for  a  year  and  sadis- 
tically interrogated.  At  their  recent  trial 
they  were  acquitted  on  all  charges,  and  im- 
mediately re-detained  by  comrade  Ushewo- 
kunze. Is  this  liberation? 

THE  ZntBABWE  GULAC 

The  tortured  Air  Force  officers  have  been 
detained  since  August,  apparently  no  longer 
maltreated.  There  is  talk  of  a  trial  in  the 
middle  of  the  year,  the  "evidence,"  as  far  as 
is  known,  being  their  confessions  under 
duress.  It  is  reported  that  Mrs.  Thatcher 
has  vetoed  the  sale  to  the  Zimbabwe  Air 
Force  of  four  new  BAC  Hawks,  but  has 
sanctioned  the  purchase  of  six  of  the  more 
elderly  Hawker  Hunters.  (Hawker  Hunters 
were  destroyed  in  the  July  attack  on  Thom- 
hlU  alrbase  for  which  the  officers  are.  ab- 
surdly, presumed  guilty.) 

As  I  write  there  is  still  no  news  of  Mr. 
Stanley  Mslumisa  and  his  two  companions, 
re-detained  after  telling  the  truth  in  court 
about  Mr.  Wally  Stuttaford.  New  detainees 
are  picked  up  almost  daily:  General  Hick- 
man (former  commander  of  the  Rhodesian 
army),  Trevor  Ashbumer  (ex-Rhodeslan  po- 
liceman, returning  on  holiday)  and  Robert 
Palmer  are  three  whose  names  we  know. 
John  Cowan,  shot  and  wounded  by  Zipolis. 
was  released  on  the  orders  of  Prime  Biinls- 
ter  Mugabe.  Dr.  Frank  Bertrand,  his  son 
Stephen  and  Allen  Cauvln  remain  in  gaol,  as 
does  Mr.  Victor  Radmore,  reported  to  be  so 
sick  that  he  is  unlikely  to  survive  his  sen- 
tence. Mr.  Ian  Smith  has  been  spared  deten- 
tion so  far,  but  continues  to  experience  a 
nightmare  of  harassment  He  has  been  de- 
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prtvwl  of  hli  pMVKXt  ukI  of  the  mMna  to 
defend  bJBHd  from  umad  attack. 

"Detention  and  Torture  in  Zimbabwe"  to 
the  title  of  a  factual  memorandum  tamed  by 
our  Group  In  January,  and  obtainable  from 
thlaoftloe. 

The  Pnlmtat  vritea:  "Though  I  walk 
throng  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.  I 
wffl  (ear  no  erfl"  (Paalm  33).  One  who  has 
awothed  the  valley  of  the  shadow  to 
FHtor  Mdabeilnhle  liuaa,  converted  terror- 
tat  "Ml  perfaafM  Zimbabwe's  most  ooura- 
leoia  blMk  evanceltat.  During  the  war  years 
he  would  bnve  every  danger  to  take  relief, 
as  wdlastbe  Ooapel.  to  villages  in  Inacces- 
^OfUt  puts  of  the  country.  Today  he  to  a  dia- 
betic of  fragile  health,  though  thto  did  not 
deter  htm  from  accepting  the  invitation  of 
hta  friends  and  preadiing  in  Europe  afttf  an 
m^ttmnmuwtg  towt  of  tUc  UK  PoUowlng  hto 
return  (when  he  was  queatkaied  at  Harare 
airport)  he  feU  very  siek  Indeed,  and  there 
was  wtdeapread  dianay  when,  on  leaving  the 
hoiDttal.  he  was  arrested.  At  one  time  he 
was  In  leg-irons,  and  after  a  week  he  was 
transferred  to  ChUnirubl  Hiayimum  Securi- 
ty OaoL  "Ndaba"  preaches  a  simple,  uncom- 
praostatng  BIbUcal  gospel,  and  it  was  plain 
that  the  a*  of  open  persecution  of  Chris- 
tians in  Zimbabwe  had  begun.  But  he  feared 
noevlL 

Hta  friends  spent  a  day  in  prayer,  waiting 
to  see  if  he  would  be  released  after  question- 
ing. Then,  within  hours,  news  of  his  arrest 
was  flashed  to  many  countries.  Thousands 
of  Christians  were  praytng  for  him.  and  rep- 
naentatians  wuv  made  by  politicians.  Wise 
oounseto  prevailed  in  Harare,  and  he  vras 
freed  after  ten  days.  Hto  own  messages  were 
simple.  Prom  gaoL*  "The  angeto  are  minister- 
ing." After  hto  release:  "We  serve  a  wonder- 
ful God."  The  danger  remains,  of  course, 
and  we  need  not  only  to  pray  but  to  keep 
our  eyes  open  for  any  further  move  against 
him  or  any  other  outspoken  believer.  Watch 
to  see  if  he  to  granted  a  new  passport.  If 
there  to  to  be  overt  persecution  of  Chris- 
tians in  Zimbabwe,  as  in  Moaamblque,  the 
world  must  know.  At  each  hostile  step  Zim- 
babwe rmtfin  must  be  flooded  with  pro- 
tests, and  the  governments  of  free  nations 
must  be  pressed  to  act  fast  and  firmly. 

On  Christmas  Eve  three  people  were 
killed  by  "dissidents"  In  an  ambush  on  a 
busy  llatabeleland  highway,  and  21  were  in- 
jured. Two  buses  filled  with  black  Christ- 
mas shoppers  were  stopped  and  the  occu- 
pants ordered  to  set  them  alight,  with  all 
their  luggage.  The  attackers  fired  on  a 
group  which  did  not  obey  quickly  enough.  A 
wounded  man  was  trapped  in  a  Idazing  bus 
and  burned  to  death.  On  New  Tear's  Eve  a 
74-year-old  white  farmer  and  hto  grandson 
were  kidnapped;  the  old  man  was  hacked  to 
death.  The  same  day  another  farmer  was 
killed  in  an  ambush  with  hto  children  aged 
two  and  four,  hto  brother-in-law.  a  friend 
and  a  Uack  employee.  Trains  have  been  at- 
tacked and  passengers  killed  by  unidentified 
gunmen.  In  33  monUis  36  white  farmers  and 
their  dependents  have  been  killed.  In  the 
year  since  Joshua  Nkomo's  dismissal  from 
the  cabinet  the  total  number  of  black 
people  murdered  in  political  strife  has  nm 
into  hundreds. 

Most  hideous  of  all  are  the  atrocities  com- 
mitted by  the  national  security  forces,  espe- 
cially liucabe's  own  North  Korean-trained 
Shona  Fifth  Brigade.  (The  74-year-old 
farmer  was  apparently  the  victim  of  the 
latter,  posing  as  Matabele  dissidents.)  Eye- 
witness reports  abound.  "People  are  being 
killed  d^ly  like  chickens."  claimed  Comrade 
Kona  in  Parliament.  A  white-haired  old 
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man  Insisted  he  had  seen  a  i»«gnant  woman 
shot  and  bayoneted  to  death  by  soldiers  "be- 
cause you  have  a  dissident  in  your  stom- 
ach." Thto  to  the  "legal  independence"  de- 
manded by  statesmoi  and  churchmen  and 
imposed  on  an  unwilling  country  by  East 
and  West  through  an  "election"  which 
IHOved  only  that  power  grows  from  the 
barrel  of  a  gun.  Yet  Zimbabwe  to  boosted  by 
vast  internati(»ial  aid— 4163  million  from 
the  US  alone— and  "sold"  as  the  example  to 
be  emulated  by  South  West  Africa  and 
South  Africal* 


BULLDOGS  CAPTURE  NTT,  RED 
WAVE  CAPTURES  NEW  YORK 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  LEHMAN 

or  CAuroKiru 

IH  THZ  HOUSC  OP  REPRKSEIfT ATI  VKS 

TTiursday,  AprU  7.  1983 
«  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  week  at  Madison  Square 
Garden  in  New  York,  the  "Battlln' 
Bulldogs"  of  California  State  Universi- 
ty, Fresno,  supported  by  approximate- 
ly 2,500  rabid  and  rousing  "Red  Wave" 
fans,  won  the  46th  Annual  National 
Invitational  Tournament,  the  Nation's 
longest  running  postseason  collegiate 
basketball  tournament. 

The  Bulldogs  defeated  perennial 
basketball  powerhouse  De  Paul  Uni- 
versity by  a  score  of  69  to  60  and  won 
their  first  NTT  and  national  basketball 
chanu)ionshlp.  In  addition,  they 
became  the  first  Pacific  Coast  Athletic 
Association  school  to  win  the  NTT  and 
a  national  basketball  championship, 
the  first  west  coast  school  to  win  the 
NTT  since  1949,  and  the  only  west 
coast  school  to  survive  either  postsea- 
son collegiate  basketbaU  tournament 
in  1983. 

In  winning  the  NTT,  the  Bulldogs 
were  able  to  gamer  several  individual 
awards  including:  Ron  Anderson,  NTT 
Most  Valuable  Player  Bernard 
Thompson,  and  Tyrone  Bradley.  All 
Tournament  Team  selectiotis;  and 
Boyd  Grant.  NTT  Coach  of  the  Year. 

The  NTT  championship  culminates 
another  outstanding  year  for  Coach 
Grant  and  the  Bulldogs,  who  won  25 
games  and  lost  only  10.  Their  25  victo- 
ries for  the  season  is  topped  only  by 
their  school  record  27  wins  during  the 
1981-82  season,  with  Coach  Grant  en- 
tering the  1982-83  season  with  the 
third  highest  percentage  for  career 
won-lost  records  among  active  college 
coaches.  During  the  season,  Bernard 
Thompson  was  named  to  the  PCAA 
all-league  squad  and  was  an  honorable 
mention  All-Amerlcan  selection  by 
both  UPI  and  Sporting  News. 

For  the  past  6  years,  the  Bulldog 
athletic  program  has  been  supported 
by  the  famed  Red  Wave,  a  community- 
wide  group  of  fans  whose  sole  pvavoae 
has  been  to  be  the  extra  man  on  the 
field,  whether  at  home  or  visiting  as  in 
New  York  and  the  Madison  Square 
Garden.  They  have  become  distin- 
guished by  their  wearing  of  red  doth- 
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bag.  Including  red  hata  and  gboeg  and 
the  waving  of  red  pom-pomg  and 
towels.  During  the  course  of  this  put 
year,  they  have  been  respoDSfble  for 
drlvtaig  the  Bulldogs  to  victory,  not 
only  in  basketball,  but  also  the  PCAA 
football  championship  and  a  victory  in 

the  California  BowL  

Their  presence  at  the  NTT  In  New 
York  and  the  suoceas  of  the  Bulldog 
basketbaU  team  in  the  tournament  is 
testimony  to  the  university  and  com- 
munity of  Fresno  and  worthy  of 
salute.  Congratulations  to  the  1983 
National  Invitational  Tournament 
champions  and  the  Red  Wave  from 
Fresno,  Calif.* 


DENY  CRIMINALS  ACC^B  TO 
BULLETPROOF  VESTS 


HON.  MARK)  BUGGI 

or  mw  TOKK 

IN  THI  HOUSk  or  BXPRBSEMTATIVBS 

Thundav,  April  7,  1983 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Iflr.  Speaker,  together 
with  my  dlstingrilshed  colleague  from 
New  York.  Senator  Mothihah.  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  today  that  would 
place  tighter  controls  on  the  sale  of 
buUetproof  vests  and  would  impose 
tough  new  penalties  on  criminals  who 
wear  them. 

This  measure  is  being  introduced 
only  1  week  after  a  New  Yoik  City 
Police  Department  memo  cited  "over 
50  cases"  where  bulletproof  vests  were 
being  worn  by  criminals  at  the  time  of 
their  arrest.  It  documented  12  specific 
cases  from  May  1982  to  March  1983, 
including  a  criminal  arrested  for 
murder  on  March  27  who  was  wearing 
a  bulletproof  vest  with  "NYPD" 
stamped  on  it.  indicating  it  belonged 
to  the  New  York  City  Police  Depart- 
ment. 

Simply  put.  this  bill  is  aimed  at 
saving  police  lives  by  craclclng  down  on 
the  increasing  use  of  bulletproof  vests 
by  criminals. 

Under  my  bill,  the  dealers,  manufac- 
turers, and  importers  of  bullet  resist- 
ant body  armor  would  have  to  be  fed- 
erally licensed.  In  addition,  those  per- 
sons who  order  a  vest  would  have  to 
wait  21  days  to  pick  them  up  so  that 
law  enforcement  authorities  could 
check  the  accuracy  of  basic  informa- 
tion the  purchasers  would  be  required 
to  provide.  It  would  be  unlawful  for  a 
felon,  a  fugitive,  a  drug  addict,  or 
anyone  under  the  age  of  18  to  buy  a 
bulletproof  vest. 

The  bill  would  also  impose  stiff  new 
penalties  on  any  person  wearing  a  bul- 
letproof vest  during  the  commission  of 
a  crime.  These  penalties  of  1  to  10 
years  for  the  first  offense,  and  a  man- 
datory 2  to  26  years  for  the  second  or 
subsequent  offense,  would  be  in  addi- 
tion to  any  sentence  imposed  for  the 
original  crime.  Any  licensed  dealer 
who  illegally  sells  a  vest  would  be  sub- 
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Jeet  to  a  maxlmiim  5-year  prison  sen- 
tence, or  up  to  a  $5,000  fine,  or  both. 

Other  evMenoe  of  the  Increased  use 
of  bulletivoof  vests  by  criminals  in- 
cludes a  January  37,  1983.  Metropoli- 
tan PoUoe  District  of  Columbia 
(MPDC)  memo.  It  states: 

Over  the  past  two  months  (D.C.  Police) 
have  arrested  about  13  narcotics  dealers 
who  were  found  to  be  wearing  bulletproof 
vests  under  their  street  attire  .  .  .  The  vests 
we  have  selaed  have  been  of  a  superior  qual- 
ity with  two  paneto  in  the  front  and  rear 
irtil^  cover  the  body  entirely  from  the  neck 
down  to  the  waist. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  vests  de- 
scribed in  this  memo  offer  double  the 
protection  of  most  police  vests,  which 
have  only  a  single  panel  in  the  front 
and  rear. 

I  first  Introduced  similar  legislation 
last  Congress  in  response  to  the  1981 
Nyack,  N.Y.,  Brink's  robbery.  Dming 
that  incident  one  of  the  robbers  was 
wearing  a  bulletproof  vest  that 
stopped  a  police  bullet.  aUowlng  him 
time  to  return  the  fire  and  kill  two  law 
enforcement  officers. 

In  fact,  on  the  very  same  day  that  I 
introduced  last  year's  bill,  one  of  the 
FBI's  most  wanted  killers  was  arrested 
wearing  a  bulletproof  vest.  At  the 
time.  I  expressed  outrage  that  a  career 
criminal  like  Joseph  "Mad  Dog"  Sulli- 
van, who  police  say  has  murdered  as 
many  as  20  people,  might  have  been 
aided  in  his  reign  of  terror  by  the 
added  security  a  bulletproof  vest  pro- 
vides. 

I  became  increasingly  concerned 
about  the  problem  last  year  when  a 
company  introduced  a  new  line  of  "de- 
signer body  armor  apparel"  in  New 
Yoric,  which  was  targeted  toward  civil- 
ian customers. 

Mr.  I^)eaker.  as  one  who  was  wound- 
ed 10  times  during  my  23  years  as  a 
New  Yorit  City  police  officer,  I  fully 
recognize  the  valuable  protection  bul- 
leU>roof  vests  offer  police.  In  fact,  a 
Justice  Department  report  shows  that 
over  400  police  lives  have  been  saved 
by  soft  body  armor,  since  It  first  start- 
ed being  used  in  the  mld-1970's. 

However,  the  situation  is  totally  re- 
versed when  these  vests  get  into  the 
wrong  hands.  My  biU  is  designed  to 
prevent  such  potentially  tragic  occur- 
rences, and  I  urge  its  prompt  and  fa- 
vorable consideration. 

We  have  an  obligation  to  protect  our 
Nation's  law  enforcement  officers,  not 
the  criminals.* 


AN  AMERICAN  HERITAGE  IS 
BEING  SOLD  ON  THE  AUCTION 
BLOCK  DAILY 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

or  ABKAHSAS 
m  THI  HOUSE  or  RkntXSKHTATIVXS 

Thunday,  AprU  7, 1983 

•  Mr.  ALEXANDER.  BCr.  Speaker,  the 
crisis  that  is  currently  faced  by  the 
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American  farmer  affects  not  only  the 
farmer  himself,  but  also  his  family, 
friends,  and  neighbcws.  Because  of 
this,  the  wives  of  the  American  farm- 
ers have  played  an  all  iouiortant  role 
in  shw)ing  our  ctiltural  heritage  and 
political  foundations.  Throughout  our 
history,  whenever  she  has  felt  that 
our  leaders  have  failed  to  take  the  nec- 
essary steps  to  insure  peace  and  pros- 
perity, the  farm  woman  has  banded 
with  others  to  take  action. 

As  the  following  letter  indicates,  this 
willingness  to  take  the  initiative  has 
not  diminished.  The  letter,  from  the 
Arkansas  WIFE  (Women  Involved  in 
Farm  Economics)  organizations  to  this 
body,  eloquently  describes  the  plight 
of  our  farmers  and  suggests  the  steps 
we  must  take  to  alleviate  it. 

There  is  no  more  important  issue 
before  Congress  than  the  well-being  of 
the  American  farm  economy.  The  very 
essence  of  our  national  wealth  is  our 
agricultural  land  and  the  men  and 
women  who  work  it.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  this  message  from  a  small  but 
representative  group  of  these  people 
does  not  fall  on  deaf  ears. 

The  letter  follows: 

Am  Ambsicaii  Hkritaoi  Is  Bkimg  Sold  or 
THK  AncnoM  Block  Daily 

The  American  farm  family  of  today  and 
our  agricultural  heritage  to  threatened  with 
extinction  because  of  the  economic  hard- 
ships of  the  past  three  years.  Dally,  across 
America,  farm  families  stand  helpless  and 
watch  their  homes,  farms  and  equipment 
auctioned  off. 

Because  the  farmer  of  America  Is  suffer- 
ing, many  other  Industries,  homes,  busi- 
nesses, and  individual  wage  earners  are 
facing  bankruptcy  and  foreclosures.  It  can 
best  be  summed  up  by  saying.  As  goes  the 
American  farmer,  so  goes  America.  The  eco- 
nomic suffering  Inflicted  upon  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  either  has  or  will  ultimately 
affect  all  of  America. 

Action  to  help  the  farmer  Is  urgently 
needed  to  avert  a  total  collapse  of  the  agri- 
cultural community,  of  America  and  Arkan- 
sas. The  time  has  come  for  Party  differ- 
ences and  political  debate  to  end  and  the  de- 
velopment of  a  sound  and  realistic,  bi-parti- 
san agriculture  program  begin. 

It  is  our  belief  that  the  following  actions 
will  assist  greatly  the  American  farmer 

1.  Establish  within  the  State  Department 
an  Undersecretary  for  Agricultural  Affairs 
to  analyze  the  impact  of  foreign  policy  upon 
agriculture  to  protect  the  Interests  of  Amer- 
ican farmers  and  assist  in  the  sales  of  agri- 
cultural products  overseas  at  the  diplomatic 
level. 

2.  Create  a  council  of  agriculture  export 
advisors  to  work  with  the  Departments  of 
Commerce,  Agriculture,  and  State  to  more 
adequately  coordinate  America's  agriculture 
policy  and  to  promote  sales  of  agricultural 
products  overseas. 

3.  Examine  the  long  processing  procedures 
of  the  FtaiHA  so  as  to  more  expeditiously 
meet  loan  demands. 

4.  Make  available  economic  disaster  loans 
for  the  duration  of  the  present  economic 
crisis. 

5.  Make  available  low  interest  loans  to  less 
developed  countries  to  help  reduce  the  grain 
surplus  in  America.  The  feeding  of  the  poor 
and  himgry  around  the  world  Is  a  moral 
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issue  and  should  not  be  a  diplomatic  and  po- 
UtlcaltooL 

Only  by  all  Americans  working  together 
and  praying  together  for  a  mnamm  goal  can 
a  suffering  America  once  again  became  a 
prosperous,  healthy  America.  The  heritage 
of  America— American  agriculture.* 


BLOCK  OPM  REOULA'nONS 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OPCOLOBADO 
ni  THI  HOUSE  or  KCrSSSDrr  ATZVB8 

Thursday,  April  7, 1983 

•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
stop  the  regulatory  proposals  made  by 
the  Office  of  Personnel  Management 
(OPM)  on  March  30.  1983.  The  four 
proposals— concerning  reduction-in- 
force,  with-in-grade  pay  increases, 
scope  of  bargaining  in  labor-manage- 
ment negotiations,  and  overtime  pay- 
have  been  greeted  with  consternation 
and  opposition  by  public  administra- 
tors, agency  managers,  veterans 
groups.  labor  unions,  and  civil  serv- 
ants. As  far  as  I  can  tell,  OPM  Direc- 
tor Donald  J.  Devlne  has  the  support 
of  no  responsible  party  in  pushing  for 
these  fundamental  changes  in  the 
merit  sjrstem. 

I  am  proposing  this  legislation  for  a 
number  of  reasons: 

One,  these  regulations  represent  a 
major  policy  change  in  the  way  the 
Federal  work  force  is  managed.  In  otir 
democracy,  basic  policy  is  set  by  the 
legislative  branch.  Executive  regula- 
tions should  be  used  only  to  imple- 
ment congressionally  mandated  policy, 
not  to  usurp  this  authority.  I  continue 
to  urge  Dr.  Devlne  to  withdraw  these 
regulations  and  submit  them  as  pro- 
posed legislation. 

Two,  these  regulations  run  counter 
to  a  number  of  clear  congressional  de- 
cisions. In  the  Civil  Service  Reform 
Act  of  1978,  Congress  decided  to  apply 
the  concept  of  pay  for  performance 
only  to  managers  and  executives  at 
the  GS-13  level  and  above.  These  reg- 
ulations would  apply  this  concept  gov- 
ernment-wide. Also,  in  the  Reform 
Act,  we  decided  that  the  field  of  labor- 
management  relations  should  be  regu- 
lated by  an  independent  ag^Ksy,  the 
Federal  Labor  Relations  Authority, 
through  case  decisions  and  should  not 
be  regulated  by  the  central  personnel 
management  agency,  OPM.  In  these 
regulations,  OPM  arrogates  the  role  of 
Govemment-wlde  labor-management 
regulator.  In  the  Veterans  Preference 
Act  of  1944  and  in  subsequent  amend- 
ments. Congress  decided  to  give  veter- 
ans strong  preference  in  reductions- 
in-force  (RIP'S).  These  regulations 
would  dilute  that  preference.  And,  the 
list  of  statutory  incursions  goes  on. 

Three,  these  regulations  attempt  to 
base  a  number  of  personnel  decisions, 
concerning  retention  and  pay,  on  the 
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pof onnBnoe  •mumlsal  lyBtem.  which 
has  been  opeanOanal  for  lees  than  2 
yean.  A»  ehalnroinan  of  the  Suboom- 
mlttoe  on  Ctvll  Servtoe.  I  have  eloaely 
studied  the  dereli^nnent  of  the  per- 
f  ormanoe  aMwaiaal  system.  I  hope 
that  one  day  tt  will  be  strong  to  sup- 
port these  dedaionii.  Right  now.  how- 
ever, tt  is  not  Performance  aniHralsal 
is  as  oftoi  used  to  reward  loyalty  to 
the  Reagan  administration  as  it  Is 
used  to  reward  increases  in  productivi- 
ty and  efficiency.  Many  agcaicies  have 
informal  quota  systems  to  force  lower 
performance  ratings.  There  are  tre- 
mendoiM  differences  in  the  quality  of 
the  systems  between  and  within  agen- 
cies. To  use  this  immature  and  fragile 
system  as  the  bedrock  for  crucial  per- 
sonnel decisions  is  bad  personnel  man- 
agement. 

Four,  these  regulations  fundamen- 
tally alter  the  role  of  personnel  man- 
agement within  FedenJ  agencies.  One 
of  the  thrusts  of  the  Civil  Service 
Reform  Act  was  to  give  agency  manag- 
es the  tools  to  better  manage  their 
own  worii  forces.  The  Reform  Act  was 
an  attempt  to  loosen  the  regulatory 
hammerkxA  which  the  old  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  had  on  the  agencies. 
These  regulations  abandon  this  cen- 
tral purpose  of  the  Reform  Act  and  re- 
impose  the  Office  of  Personnel  Man- 
agonent  as  Big  Brother  over  agencies. 

Five,  these  regulations  are  another 
slap  at  Federal  woriiers.  Their  basic 
purpose  is  to  cut  the  benefits  and 
ri^ts  of  civil  servants.  I  say  enough  is 
enough.  We  have  cut  the  pay,  reduced 
the  health  benefits,  slashed  retire- 
ment benefits,  and  fired  4  percent  of 
the  work  force  over  the  last  2  years. 
What  we  need  in  order  to  provide  effi- 
cient and  responsible  government  to 
the  American  people  is  a  few  years  of 
stability.  These  regulations  Just  esca- 
late the  Reagan  administration's  war 
against  the  civil  service. 

I  itfge  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor 
this  legislation.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  ROBERT 
CRANSTON 


HON.  TIM  VALENTINE 

or  IK»TH  CAHOLINA 
ni  THS  HO08I  or  BCPBSSCHTATrVIS 

Thunday,  April  7, 1983 

•  Mr.  VALENTINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  pay  tribute  to  Robert  Cran- 
ston, director  of  the  American  Forces 
Information  Service  (AFIS),  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  upon  the  occasion  of 
his  retirement,  April  1,  1983,  after  42 
years  of  exceptional  service  to  his 
country. 

When  servicemen  and  women  and 
thcdr  families  overseas  hear  their  fa- 
vorite recordings  and  up-to-the-minute 
news  on  the  radio,  or  watch  a  popular 
television  program  on  an  Armed 
Forces  Radio  and  Television  Service 
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(AFRT8)  station,  it  has  for  many 
years  been  largely  due  to  the  work  of 
Robert  Cranston,  and  the  close  rela- 
tionship he  has  established  for  the  De- 
partmoit  of  Defense  with  the  commu- 
nication industry. 

Through  discussions  with  leading  ex- 
ecutives of  the  entertainment  indus- 
try, he  has  made  major  breakthroughs 
in  securing  the  release  of  first-rate, 
ctirrent  broadcast  fare  for  airing  by 
1.100  AFRTS  sUtions  on  Army  poets. 
Marine  and  Air  Force  bases,  and  on 
Navy  ships  around  the  world.  His  initi- 
ation of  a  satellite  network  for  provid- 
ing the  best  American  programs  to 
remote  military  bases  and  locations 
overseas  has  been  a  remarkable  suc- 
cess. 

Soon  it  will  be  possible  for  American 
troops,  no  matter  where  they  may  be 
stationed  aroimd  the  world,  to  watch 
live  American  programs  from  back 
home— the  same  programs  we  enjoy 
each  day. 

Diulng  his  tenure  as  director  of 
AFIS.  Robert  Cranston  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  development  of  the 
DOD-wlde  newspaper.  Soldier,  Sailor, 
Airman,  Marine  (S8AM).  This  highly 
successful  featiire  publication  pack- 
ages internal  information  in  an  uncon- 
ventional and  innovative  format,  tar- 
geted at  our  younger  service  members. 
SSAM's  no-nonsense,  tell-it-llke-it-is 
style  puts  out  the  straight  word  on  a 
variety  of  subjects  of  interest  and  rel- 
evance to  the  men  and  women  of  the 
Armed  Forces. 

He  has  also  directed  the  develop- 
ment of  Defense  magazine,  which  con- 
veys information  on  strategy,  policy, 
operations  and  planning  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  and  other  high  level 
DOD  managers  and  service  leaders  to 
the  senior  civilian  and  military  mem- 
bers of  the  Department  of  Defense 
throughout  the  world. 

In  addition.  Robert  Cranston  has 
been  a  leader  in  eliminating  lumeces- 
sary  DOD  periodicals  and  pamphlets. 
He  revitalized  DOD's  periodicals  con- 
trol program,  and  nearly  $4  million 
has  been  saved  in  the  last  2  fiscal 
years.  Over  300  periodicals  have  been 
eliminated. 

Early  in  his  teniu%,  the  Pacific  Stars 
and  Stripes  newspaper,  which  provides 
world  news  and  command  coverage  for 
our  forces  In  the  Pacific  area,  encoun- 
tered severe  financial  difficulties. 
Robert  Cranston  led  DOD-wlde  efforts 
which  ended  the  financial  crisis  and 
put  the  Pacific  Stars  and  Stripes  back 
on  the  road  to  financial  hetdth. 

Robert  Cranston  was  responsible  for 
oversight  of  the  education  and  train- 
ing of  DOD  public  affairs  personnel 
through  the  Defense  Information 
School  at  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison, 
Ind.  His  leadership  resulted  in  im- 
proved cooperation  between  the  Office 
of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Public  Affairs,  and  the  Army.  Navy. 
Marines,  and  Air  Force,  whose  public 
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affairs  specialists  are  trained  at  the 
school.  The  school  achieved  accredita- 
tion which  makes  it  possible  to  grant 
college  credits  to  its  gradiiates.  many 
of  whom  are  pursuing  further  higher 
education  in  order  to  better  serve  their 
coimtry.  He  spearheaded  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  courses— including  broad- 
cast managonent.  electronic  Journal- 
ism, and  a  course  for  senior  enlisted 
public  affairs  supervisors. 

Because  of  Robert  Cranston's  leader- 
ship. DOD  public  affairs  personnel 
now  and  in  the  future  will  do  a  better 
Job  of  keeping  the  American  public 
and  DOD  internal  audiences  weU  in- 
formed on  the  operation  and  ouTabill- 
ties  of  their  Department  of  Defense. 

As  a  colonel  in  the  UJS.  Army,  prior 
to  his  service  as  the  civilian  director 
of  AFIS.  Robert  Cranston  was  com- 
mander of  the  Armed  Forces  Radio 
and  Television  Service  in  Los  Angeles 
from  Janiutry  1966  to  Febniary  1967 
and  again  from  November  1968  to 
March  1973. 

While  stationed  hi  the  Los  Angeles 
area.  Col.  Robert  Cranston  was  very 
active  in  the  radio  and  television  in- 
dustry, serving  as  a  board  member  of 
the  Pacific  Pioneer  Broadcasters'  As- 
sociation. He  was  also  awarded  the 
Distinguished  Service  Award  in  1971 
by  the  Los  Angeles  Area  United  Serv- 
ice Organization. 

The  Cranston  name  is  well  known  in 
the  radio  and  television  industry,  as 
Rotiert  Cranston's  father  was  general 
manager  of  WBAP  (AM-FM-TV),  Fort 
Worth.  Tex.,  for  30  years,  and  his 
sister  is  a  professor  in  the  School  of 
Commimications  at  the  University  of 
Washington. 

In  addition  to  serving  as  commander 
of  the  Armed  Forces  Radio  and  Televi- 
sion Service  in  Los  Angeles,  some 
other  military  assignments  held  by 
Robert  Cranston  Include:  The  Army's 
first  television  officer;  combat  radio 
reporter  during  the  Korean  conflict; 
Chief.  Radlo-TV-Plctorial  Branch  of 
Supreme  Headquarters,  AUied  Powers 
(SHAPE).  Europe,  under  General  Ei- 
senhower, liaison  and  technical  adviser 
for  the  Army  to  numerous  commercial 
radio  and  television  programs  and 
motion  pictures;  and  commanding  offi- 
cer. American  Forces  Network-Europe, 
the  largest  radio  broadcasting  ctnnplex 
within  the  Department  of  Defense. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Pacific  Pio- 
neer Broadcasters  and  the  Radio  and 
Television  News  Directors  Association 
and  is  a  founder  of  the  Armed  Forces 
Broadcasters  Association. 

A  London-bom  Texan.  Robert  Cran- 
ston was  called  to  active  duty  in  No- 
vember 1940  with  the  &6th  Cavalry 
Brigade.  Texas  National  Ouard.  and 
retired  in  March  1973  with  more  than 
30  years  of  active  duty.  Among  his 
many  decorations  and  awards  are  the 
Distinguished  Service  Medal,  the 
Bronze  Star,  the  Purple  Heart,  the 
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Joint  Service  Commendation  Medal, 
and  the  Amy  Ccmunendation  MedaL 

Upon  his  retirement  after  42  years 
of  dedicated  servloe  as  an  Army  officer 
and  as  a  drU  servant,  Robert  Cranston 
is  viewed  with  high  esteem  by  his  col- 
leagues in  the  Department  of  Defense. 
But,  pertuoM  even  more  impressive  is 
the  high  regard  in  which  he  is  held  by 
key  figures  in  the  prof essioiul  commu- 
nication industry  throughout  the 
world. 

He  is  a  rare  man— a  retired  Army 
colonel  and  a  compassionate  civil  serv- 
ant—tough enough  to  cut  through  red- 
tape  in  order  to  get  quality  radio  and 
television  programs  provided  to  yoimg 
soldiers  and  military  families  overseas. 
I  congratulate  Robert  Cranston  for  all 
he  has  done.  I  am  confident  that  his 
future  endeavors  wiU  prove  fruitful  as 
welL  Thank  you.  Robert  Cranston,  for 
a  Job  well  done.« 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ABCERICAN  LEGION  DEGREE 
TEAM  FROM  UNGUSTOWN 
WILL  PERFORM  AT  NATIONAL 
CONVENTION 


SECRETARY  WATT'S  MUSICAL 
MORAU3 


HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

ormwifKzico 
IH  THX  HOTTSK  OP  RXPRXSKHTATIVES 

Thunday,  April  7, 1983 

•  Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  concerned  that  Interior  Secretaiy 
James  Watt  may  be  taking  the  sn^, 
crackle,  and  pop  out  of  this  year's 
Fourth  of  July  celebrations  on  the 
Mall  by  banning  rock  music.  Secretary 
Watt  is  concerned  that  rock  music  will 
attract  the  wrong  element.  I  do  not 
have  a  problem  with  the  National 
Ss'mphony  Orchestra  performing  or 
the  U.S.  Army  Blues  Band  playing  or 
even  with  Las  Vegas  singer  Wayne 
Newton  crooning  a  tune.  Inviting  Mr. 
Newton  may  be  the  first  and  last  time 
that  Secretary  Watt  has  promoted 
someone  of  American  Indian  descent— 
I  like  that.  But.  lix.  Speaker.  I  happen 
to  like  rock  music  and  I  do  not  drink 
or  take  drugs  when  I  attend  the 
Fourth  of  July  celebrations  on  the 
BCalL  What  is  more  American  than  the 
Beach  Boys.  Merl  Haggard,  Lawrence 
Welk,  Diana  Ross,  or  a  Blue  Grass 
band?  Why  should  Secretary  Watt 
impose  his  musical  morals  on  the 
thousands  of  Americans  who  flock  to 
Washington  for  the  Mall's  Fourth  of 
July  celebrations?  By  banning  rock 
music  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  Secre- 
tary Watt  will  be  turning  a  deaf  ear  to 
millions  of  Americans.  So  what  else  is 
new?  He  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  protecting 
our  environment,  to  the  problems  our 
Native  Americans  face,  to  the  Con- 
gress. Maybe  we  should  all  chip  in  and 
buy  Secretary  Watt  a  hearing  aid.* 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  GEKAS 

OP  RRmTLViUrU 

a  ram  house  op  axpRxscirr  ativks 

Thunday.  April  7, 1983 

•  Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  learned  that  the  talents  of  an  Ameri- 
can Legion  degree  team  in  my  district 
have  been  nationally  recoamized.  The 
members  of  the  unit  from  Post  272  in 
Linglestown.  Pa.,  have  been  invited  to 
perform  their  memorial  service  at  the 
American  Legion  national  convention 
this  August  in  Seattle,  Wash.  It  is  only 
the  second  time  in  the  Legion's  65- 
year  history  that  a  degree  team  has 
been  so  honored.  The  first  such  occur- 
rence was  in  1978  at  the  national  con- 
vention in  New  Orleans,  and  also  fea- 
tured the  Linglestown  team. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  degree 
team  is  to  honor  their  deceased  com- 
rades of  the  American  Legion.  Howev- 
er, these  persons  have  raised  to  the 
highest  possible  level  the  ritual  of 
paying  respect  to  the  fallen,  with  an 
inu)ressive  and  emotional  ceremony. 
In  addition  to  a  chaplain  and  a  narra- 
tor, the  degree  team  includes  a  bugler 
and  a  male  vocalist.  Several  others  are 
involved  with  the  process  both  on  the 
stage  and  behind  the  scenes.  They  all 
deserve  praise  for  the  quality  of  the 
team's  planning  and  performance. 

For  some  time,  the  Pennsylvania  le- 
gionaires  have  greatly  lujpreciated  the 
degree  team's  participation  at  memori- 
al services  for  their  fellow  veterans. 
The  Linglestown  team  has  performed 
at  posts  and  conventions  throughout 
the  State.  I  am  pleased  that  they  will 
have  the  opportunity,  once  again,  to 
show  leglonaires  from  across  the 
United  States  their  moving  tribute  to 
the  brave  men  and  women  who  helped 
defend  our  country  in  the  armed  serv- 
ices. I  am  sure  that  American  Legion 
meml)er8  throughout  Pennsylvania 
will  share  my  pride  for  Linglestown.  as 
will  Congress,  when  the  national  con- 
vention meets  in  August.* 


AMERICAN  CONCRETE  PIPE 
ASSOCIATION 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  CLINGER,  JR. 

op  pnnraTi.vA]iu 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPBXSKirTATIVBS 

Thunday.  April  7, 1983 

•  Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  7Sth  Anniversary  of  the 
American  Concrete  Pipe  Association 
which  was  recently  celebrated  here  in 
Washington. 

The  American  Concrete  Pipe  Asso- 
ciation was  founded  in  Ames.  Iowa,  by 
a  group  of  farm-drain-tile  manuf actur- 
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ers  who  sought  to  exchange  ideas 
toward  establishing  a  high-quality, 
standardized  product.  It  was  wparent 
that  research,  standard  specifications, 
technical  development,  and  product 
promotion  would  be  difficult  to 
achieve  by  producers  acting  individual- 
ly. The  association  rapidly  expanded 
uid  now  includes  concrete  culvert  and 
sewer  pipe  manufactivers  in  the 
United  States.  Canada,  and  42  other 
countries,  accomplishing  collectively 
what  they  cannot  achieve  individually. 

Currently,  400  plants  are  operated 
by  ACPA  members,  and  the  past  30 
years  witnessed  a  300-percent  hicrease 
in  tonnage  sales  of  concrete  pipe  to 
the  point  where  annual  production  in 
recent  years  has  exceeded  IS  iwnHtwi 
tons. 

This  milestone  is  significant  in  that 
it  maiics  the  contributions  made  by 
the  concrete  pipe  industry  toward  our 
Nation's  growth  and  environment,  and 
deserves  our  congratulations.* 


VERIFICATION— REQUIRED 
MEASURES  OF  CONFIDENCE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKET 

OP  MASSAUlUUllS 
m  THX  HOUSE  OP  RXFRBSEHTATIVES 

Thunday.  April  7. 1983 

•  Mr.  MARKET.  Mr.  %)eaker,  many 
critics  of  the  nuclear  arms  freeze 
movement  want  us  to  beUeve  that  a 
freeze  agreement  could  not  be  verified. 
This  is  simply  not  the  case.  The  so- 
phisticated technical  means  already 
available  for  verification  make  it  un- 
likely that  the  Soviets  would  gain  any 
military  advantage  if  they  tried  to 
break  the  agreement.  This  view  was 
supported  recently  by  Adm.  Eugene  J. 
Carroll,  Jr..  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Center  for  Defense  Information.  Ad- 
miral Carroll  acknowledges  that  we 
need  not  trust  the  Russians  in  order  to 
verify  a  freeze  agreement. 

I  recommend  to  my  colleagues  the 
following  statement  by  Admiral  Car- 
roll: 

VEUPICATIOH— RSQUISKD  MMABJJtaa  OP 

Coifpnmici 
(By  Adm.  Eugene  J.  Carroll,  Jr.) 

"Nothing  would  be  done  at  all  if  a  man 
waited  till  he  could  do  it  so  well  that  no  one 
could  find  fault  with  it."-CanUnal 
Newman. 

These  words  were  given  a  modem  context 
when  Admiral  Bobby  Inman.  then  Deputy 
Director  of  the  CIA,  testlfled: 

"If  you  insist  on  absolute  certainty.  If  you 
insist  on  the  capacity  to  detect  every  viola- 
tion, you'll  never  have  an  arms  control  proc- 
ess. You  have  to  take  some  risks.  The  key  Is 
being  confident  ttiat  you  will  detect  any  se- 
rious cheating." 

A  similar  view  was  put  forward  by  Mr. 
William  Colby,  fonner  Director  of  the  Cen- 
tral InteUigenoe  Agency,  In  bis  testimony: 

"The  purpose  of  veriflcattoD  is  not  the  ac- 
cumulation of  legal  evidence  for  a  court  of 
law.   It  is  to  protect  our  nation  against 
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Softet  foroM  and  WMponry.  If  we  protect 
oar  Dktlon  agmlnet  the  threat  of  another 
■snaiatlan  of  Soviet  nudew  weapcniB 
ttarov«lk  a  treeae.  «e  would  be  sulMtantlaUy 
ahead  e««n  if  the  Sovleta  were  to  ■uocenful- 
ly  cheat  in  a  minute  and  marginal  program. 
Any  program  whldt  offered  the  inoapect  of 
a  atrateglc  adrantage  to  the  Soriete  by  defl- 
ntttai  would  have  to  be  of  a  atw  and  ocmae- 
qoent  yisibaity  that  we  could  Identify  It 
kxw  before  It  became  a  direct  threat  aixl 
take  defensive  action  against  it.  .  .  .  We  do 
not  have  to.  nor  should  we,  trust'  the  Rus- 
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In  summary,  carefully  crafted  verification 
agreements  which  provide  even  M  percent 
probability  of  detection  of  a  single  signifi- 
cant Ole^  event  aeon  to  provide  powerful 
deterrents  to  vlolati<»is.  A  willful  violation 
may  be  deterred  by  a  risk  of  detection  as 
low  as  10  peromt.  In  order  to  preclude  de- 
tection completely,  a  violater  would  have  to 
limit  his  lllc«al  actions  to  events  of  only 
marginal  military  significance.* 


ESTABLISHINO  21  AS  THE 
NATIONAL  DRINKINO  AGE 


Thus,  we  have  authoritative  testimony 
that  the  measure  of  confidence  required  to 
verify  compUanee  with  arms  control  agree- 
ments is  that  we  can  detect  significant  viola- 
tkxw.  What  is  significant?  The  history  of 
nuclear  competition  makes  it  clear  that  all 
technologleal  advances  In  weapons  and  de- 
livery aystons  have  evolved  from  aeries  of 
tests.  A  single  test  only  confirms  that  that 
scientific  principles  embodied  in  a  new 
design  are  valid  and  that  the  engineering  is 
sound. 

In  order  to  move  from  principle  to  combat 
ready  weapons  and  delivery  systems,  series 
of  tests  are  required  in  order  to  reach  re- 
quired levels  of  reliability  and  accuracy: 
and.  to  develop  operational  procedures  for 
employment.  No  competent  military  com- 
mander would  ever  initiate  use  of  new  weap- 
ons without  high  confidence  in  their  de- 
structive capabilities  baaed  on  a  rigorous 
test  program. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  the  need  Is  to  be 
able  to  detect  one  or  more  events  in  a  series, 
not  single  random  events.  Our  present  veri- 
flcatiMi  capabilities  and  our  record  of  de- 
tecting developmental  efforts  well  in  ad- 
vance of  the  deployment  of  new  systems 
suggests  that  we  have  a  very  high  probabili- 
ty of  detecting  test  events.  But  if  one  as- 
sumes a  near  worst  case  capability  of  50  per- 
cent mobabillty  of  detecting  a  staigle  event, 
an  interesting  fact  emerges  when  that  prob- 
ability is  applied  to  a  series  of  events. 

There  is  an  overall  probability  greater 
than  93  percent  of  detecting  Illegal  activity 
by  the  4tb  event  In  a  test  series  and  a  75 
percent  probability  of  having  detected  two 
of  the  events,  strong  evidence  of  a  treaty 
violation. 

If  one  asmimiit  that  the  other  party  may 
intend  to  cheat  on  the  agreement— an  as- 
sumption often  made  by  the  present  admin- 
istration—it is  clear  that  his  problem  of 
avofattog  detection  Is  acute.  It  is  illogical 
that  he  would  risk  the  political  and  military 
benefits  of  a  freely  accepted  agreement  as 
well  as  possible  punitive  action  by  the  other 
party  or  pvties  imleas  he  has  a  very  high 
probability  of  concealing  his  actions.  To 
create  a  low  risk  situtatlon  he  would  have  to 
limit  his  illegal  activity  to  very  low  visibility 
actions  and  thus  would  automatically  re- 
strict his  efforts  to  actions  having  minimal 
military  significance. 

Furthermore,  the  need  to  mlnlmtee  the 
number  of  tests  in  order  to  avoid  detection 
would  seriously  degrade  his  validation  of 
new  weapons  systems.  For  example,  assum- 
ing that  he  was  willing  to  mmseed  if  the  risk 
of  detection  of  a  single  event  was  10  per- 
cent, his  risk  factor  would  grow  rapidly  as 
his  tesU  proceeded.  By  the  4th  trial  there 
would  be  a  cummulative  risk  of  detection  of 
approzttnatdy  SS  percent  Given  the  rapid 
growth  of  risk,  the  limited  military  value  of 
the  clandestine  actions,  and  the  high  cost  of 
being  exposed,  there  is  little  incentive  for  a 
party  to  emiMtrk  on  a  program  of  deliberate 
vtoiatiflos. 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

or  nxniois 

a  TBI  HOUSE  or  RKFBKSKNTATIVIS 

Thunday.  April  7, 1983 

•  Mi.  porter.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  prohibit  the 
use  of  Federal  highway  funds  in  any 
State  in  which  the  minimum  age  is 
less  than  21  for  the  consumption  of  al- 
coholic beverages. 

Tremendous  public  outcry  has  made 
us  all  aware  of  the  problems  posed  by 
drunk  drivers.  Statistics  demonstrate 
that  there  are  25,000  deaths  annually 
on  the  Nation's  highways  as  a  result  of 
accidents  caused  by  dnmk  drivers.  It  is 
tragic  that  teenagers  represent  25  per- 
cent of  that  amount  although  they 
constitute  less  than  8  percent  of  the 
total  number  of  licensed  drivers. 

Research  shows  that  by  raising  the 
drinking  age  States  can  reduce  the  al- 
cohol-related accident  rate  among  the 
age  group  of  drivers  to  whom  the  law 
applies.  For  example,  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois raised  its  drinking  age  from  19  to 
21  for  the  consimiptlon  of  beer  and 
wine  in  1980  and.  following  that 
change,  saw  a  12-percent  reduction  in 
alcohol-related  accidents  for  youths  19 
and  20  years  of  age. 

Currently  15  States  have  established 
21  years  as  their  minimum  drinking 
age:  I  am  hopeful  that  this  legislation 
will  provide  incentive  to  the  remaining 
States  to  raise  the  drinking  age  by  es- 
tablishing this  as  a  criteria  for  receiv- 
ing Federal  highway  funds.  This  is 
similar  to  the  strategy  used  in  the  past 
for  adopting  55  miles  per  hour  as  the 
nationwide  speed  limit  In  order  to  en- 
courage energy  conservation  and 
reduce  highway  fatalities. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  Join 
me  In  supporting  this  legislation.* 


WEST  BLOOBCFIELD  TOWNSHIP. 
MICH..  CELEBRATES  ITS  SES- 
QUICENTENNIAL  ANNIVERSA- 
RY 
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wish  to  extend  my  heartiest  oongr»tu- 
lationa  and  best  wishes  to  its  people. 

It  was  not  unto  tbe  early  1820's  that 
the  area  north  of  Detroit  was  consid- 
ered fit  for  human  habitation.  Until 
then  an  erroneous  Oovemment  survey 
pictured  the  area  as  an  endless  swamp. 

It  was  through  reports  of  explorers 
and  surveyors  and  the  public  relations 
work  of  Michigan's  Oovemor.  Lewis 
Cass,  that  the  word  spread  quickly 
that  contrary  to  poptilar  notion,  the 
land  north  of  Detroit  was  rich  and  fer- 
tile and  dotted  with  beautiful  lakes 
and  ponds. 

Responding  to  this  call,  John  Huff 
of  Orleans  County.  N.Y..  moved  west 
and  became  in  1824  the  first  settler  in 
what  is  now  West  Bloomfield  Town- 
ship. 

Many  others  soon  followed  Mr. 
Huff,  and  In  1833.  the  residents  were 
organized  into  the  township  of  West 
Bloomfield. 

As  in  many  other  areas  of  the  coun- 
try, the  township  began  as  a  primarily 
agricultural  community.  However,  be- 
cause 14  percent  of  the  township  is 
comprised  of  smaU  lakes  and  ponds. 
West  Bloomfield  soon  became  a  popu- 
lar site  for  weekenders  from  Detroit 
and  the  city  of  Pontlac  who  came  to 
enjoy  the  swimming,  boating,  and  pic- 
nicking facllties. 

With  the  ease  of  transportation  pro- 
vided by  the  automobile,  the  nature  of 
West  Bloomfield  gradually  began  to 
change.  Farms  and  summer-home-type 
communities  became  suburban  com- 
munities with  year-round  houses. 

Today.  Mr.  Speaker.  West  Bloom- 
field Township  is  a  modem,  suburban 
community  that  has  retained  much  of 
its  natural  beauty.  It  offers  its  resi- 
dents a  responsive  local  government 
and  a  full  range  of  amenities  from  ex- 
ceptional schools  to  a  great  diversity 
of  recreational  programs. 

Communities  such  as  West  Bloom- 
field exemplify  all  that  makes  our  way 
of  life  the  envy  and  the  goal  of  so 
many  around  the  world.  The  people  of 
the  township  have  much  in  their  his- 
tory of  which  they  can  Justly  be 
proud.  They  have  made  the  township 
an  excellent  place  to  live,  raise  a 
family,  worlt.  learn,  and  relax. 

Again,  on  this,  the  sesqulcentennlal 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  West 
Bloomfield  Township.  Mich.  I  offer  to 
it  and  its  people  my  very  best  wishes 
for  continued  success.* 


April  7, 198S 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIEU) 

or  mcHioAH 

nr  THi  HOtrsx  or  rzfrxskntattvxs 

Thunday,  April  7.  1983 

•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  the  township  of  West  Bloom- 
field in  southeastern  Michigan  is  cele- 
brating its  150th  anniversary,  and  I 


THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
THE  BUDWEISER  CLYDES- 
DALES: A  TRIBUTE 


weiier  dydesdales  was  Introduced— 60 
yean  ato  today— it  was  to  celebrate 
the  tenninatton  of  what  had  been  a 
rather  bleak  period  in  American  histo- 
ry: Prohibttlon. 

Slnoe  that  time,  the  Clydesdales 
have  become  a  treasured  Institution  in 
American  life.  Since  their  introduction 
to  American  life  SO  years  ago  by 
August  A.  Buach.  Jr.,  as  a  gift  to  his 
father,  they  have  thrilled  and  exhila- 
rated counUeas  Americans. 

The  Clydesdales,  since  their  begin- 
ning in  Scotland  over  a  century  ago. 
have  lived  up  to  high  Oredan  ideas: 
The  good,  the  true,  the  beautiful.  The 
sight  of  the  Anheuser-Busch  Clydes- 
dales hitch  is  not  soon  forgottm.  and 
it  has  thrilled  millions  of  Americans- 
young  and  old,  rich  and  poor— for  a 
half  century.  The  various  Clydesdales 
hitches  located  in  the  Midwest,  in  the 
East,  and  the  far  West  have  become, 
as  have  the  Clydesdales  through  their 
extraordinary  performances,  a  solid 
and  enduring  part  of  America.  Our 
Nation  has  been  enriched  and  vitalized 
by  the  Budweiser  Clydesdales. 

The  Clydesdales,  awe  inspiring  per- 
formances at  Fourth  of  July  celebra- 
tions. State  fairs.  Superbowls,  world's 
fairs.  World  Series  and  other  special 
exhibitions  have  served  as  a  reconcil- 
ing and  inspirational  force  in  Ameri- 
can life. 

As  traveling  ambassadors  for  An- 
heuser-Busch of  St.  Louis,  the  Clydes- 
dales have  become  unmistakable  sym- 
bols of  a  company's  commitment  to 
quality  and  have  come  to  represent 
international  good  will  in  the  purest 
sense. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  extremely  hon- 
ored to  convey  sincere  congratulations 
and  warmest  personal  best  wishes  to 
the  Anheuser-Busch  Clydesdales  on 
their  SOth  anniversary  in  American 
life.  All  of  America,  North.  South. 
East,  and  West  have  been  stirred,  en- 
riched, and  inspired  by  their  remarlta- 
ble  beauty,  grace,  and  elegance.  The 
Clydesdales  represent  a  truth  and 
beauty  which  have  endured  for  50 
years  in  American  life  and  history. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  of  America 
recognize  this  day  as  the  SOth  anniver- 
sary of  an  American  institution:  The 
Clydesdales.* 


NONIMMIORATION  WORKER 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1983 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CUY 

ormssouu 

Va  THI  HOnSX  or  RXFSXSKirrATITBS 

Thunday,  April  7, 1983 

•  Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
first  hitch  of  the  now  famous  Bud- 


HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

ornxmou 

nr  THE  Honsi  or  RxntcsxirTATivxs 

Thunday,  April  7, 1983 

•  Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  the  Nonimmi- 
grant Worker  Amendments  of  1983. 
This  legislation  is  designed  to  improve 
the  H-2  worker  program  of  the  immi- 
gration Reform  and  Control  Act  of 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

liMS.  The  bill  is  being  introduced  now 
so  that  its  provisions  can  be  considered 
as  the  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee begins  legislative  hearings  on  the 
H-2  woricer  iHt>vi8ions  of  the  immigra- 
tion blU. 

There  are  a  number  of  provisions  in 
my  blU  that  are  similar  to  the  provi- 
sions in  the  immigration  bill  now 
being  marked  up  In  the  JudlciU7 
Committee.  However,  there  are  impor- 
tant imi>rovements  in  my  bill  to  pro- 
tect the  labor  standards  for  domestic 
and  foreign  woricers.  For  instance,  my 
bill  requires  that  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  establish  employment  standards 
which  are  at  least  comparable  to  those 
under  the  current  regulations.  By  re- 
quiring these  labor  standards  protec- 
tions in  regulations,  my  bill  allows  for 
the  administrative  flexibility  needed 
while  at  the  same  time  offering  al- 
ready established  and  known  worker 
protection. 

My  bill  requires  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  have  45  days  as  a  re- 
cruitment period  to  locate  domestic 
workers  before  certifying  the  need  for 
foreign  workers.  The  Judiciary  bill 
probably  does  not  provide  enough 
time  for  an  adequate  search  for  do- 
mestic workers. 

My  bill  gives  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
regulatory  writing  authority.  Al- 
though the  Secretary  is  to  consult 
with  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Labor  Department  is  the 
proper  authority  to  more  adequately 
protect  the  rights  of  workers. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  more  impor- 
tant changes  from  the  bill  being 
marked  up  in  Judiciary.  They  are  not 
harsh  requirements  nor  are  they 
harmful  to  either  growers  or  workers. 
They  are  reasoned  changes  which  I  of- 
fered in  the  last  Congress  at  commit- 
tee leveL  They  are  changes  which 
amount  to  a  compromise  between 
grower  concerns  and  worker  concerns. 

Let  me  briefly  describe  the  provi- 
sions of  my  bill: 

First,  allows  H-2  certification  only  if 
unemployed  domestic  woriiers  cannot 
be  found  in  this  coimtry: 

Second,  defines  "agricultural  em- 
ployment" as  it  is  defined  in  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  and  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  without  allowing  regu- 
latory authority  to  define  that  term 
since  it  is  already  spelled  out  in  law; 

Third,  prohibits  the  employment  of 
H-2  workers  for  longer  than  9  months, 
except  for  "grandfathered"  occupa- 
tions or  if  there  are  extenuating  dr- 
cumstances  in  the  public  interest; 

Fourth,  requires  the  Secretaiy  of 
Labor,  in  consultation  with  the  Attor- 
ney General  and  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture, to  establish  employment 
standards  which  are  at  least  compara- 
ble to  those  under  ciurent  regulations, 
but  removes  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture from  consultation  in  determining 
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certification  and  admission  of  H-a 
woriters; 

Fifth,  requires  a  fee  for  processing 
applications  for  cotification  (al- 
though the  bill  does  not  require  fees 
to  be  applied  toward  relmbursonent 
for  the  cost  of  processing  application 
for  certiflcation.  I  would  have  no  ob- 
jection to  having  those  fees  used  in 
such  a  manner); 

Sixth,  allows  an  employer  to  pay  a 
penalty  where  the  employer  has  not 
complied  with  the  terms  of  a  labor  cer- 
tification, thereby  qualifying  the  em- 
ployer for  future  certification; 

Seventh,  establishes  a  standard  that 
domestic  woricers  must  be  "able,  will- 
ing and  qualified"  to  work  before  for- 
eign workers  can  be  denied; 

Eighth,  allows  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  define  what  is  a  "strilte  or 
lockout  in  the  course  of  a  labor  dis- 
pute;" 

Ninth,  requires  an  application  for 
foreign  workers  to  be  filed  no  more 
than  65  days  before  the  date  they  are 
needed,  and  allows  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  45  days  to  recruit  domestic 
woriters; 

Tenth,  allows  a  certification  of  for- 
eign workers  to  remain  effective  only 
if  the  employer  continues  to  accept  do- 
mestic workers  up  until  the  time  the 
aliens  depart  for  work  with  the  em- 
ployer. 

Eleventh,  recognizes  that  an  associa- 
tion can  act  as  an  employer  and  re- 
quires the  association  to  demonstrate 
financial  responsibility;  and 

Twelfth,  permits  flexibility  by  both 
the  Attorney  General  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  in  their  administration 
of  the  act. 

I  hope  my  proposal  is  given  serious 
consideration  as  we  move  toward  en- 
actment of  needed  immigration 
reform.  Where  my  bill  does  not  agree 
with  the  concerns  of  those  affected,  I 
hope  they  will  tell  me  so.  and  why.  I 
fully  support  the  efforts  of  my  col- 
league. Mr.  Mazzou,  of  Kentucky,  to 
move  the  Immigration  Reform  and 
Control  Act  of  1983  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble to  enactment.  The  sooner  we  can 
work  out  the  provisions  of  the  H-2 
program,  the  sooner  we  can  begin  to 
control  immigration.* 


LENNA  McCARBERY-OUTGOINO 
PRESIDENT  OP  SOUTH  BAY 
AREA  ZONTA  CLUB 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OFCAuroimA 

nt  TBI  HOUSE  or  RBPRXSXHTATIVXS 

Thunday,  April  7, 1983 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
pay  tribute  to  Lenna  V.  McCarbery. 
who  is  not  only  a  respected  business- 
woman, but  a  leader  who  has  used  her 
many  talents,  and  much  hard  woric,  to 
make  her  community  a  better  place. 
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On  lUy  7,  at  the  dub's  installation 
banquet  at  Ports  CyCall  Restaurant  in 
San  Pedro.  Loana  IfoCarbery  will  be 
hoiMH«d  for  the  oomidetlon  of  her 
second  term  as  president  of  the  Zonta 
dub  of  South  Bmy  Area. 

Lenna  McCarbery  was  charter  vice 
president  when  the  South  Bay  Area 
Club  of  Zonta  International,  a  classi- 
fied service  (vganlsation  for  executive 
women  in  business  and  the  profes- 
sions, and  one  of  more  than  850  Zonta 
Clubs  in  SO  countries,  was  chartered 
on  March  18.  IMl.  Some  months  later. 
Lenna  became  president  of  the  club, 
irtiich.  during  the  time  of  her  presi- 
dency, has  been  increasingly  active  in 
both  the  local  area,  and  through  its 
worldwide  ties  with  other  Zonta 
groups. 

Diving  Lenna's  two  terms,  the  club 
has  participated  in  the  Riviera  Village 
Fnmtier  Days  in  Redondo  Beach; 
hosted  the  1981  ZonU  Area  Four  Fall 
Soninar,  Incorporated  the  club  as  a 
nonprofit  orgsjiisation;  participated  in 
the  1982  Zonta  International  Conven- 
tion in  San  Diego;  held  several  special 
membership  programs;  participated  in 
the  Fisherman's  Fiesta  in  San  Pedro; 
and  in  the  Super  Bowl  Sunday  Ten 
Kllcnneter  Run  in  Redondo  Beach.  In 
addition,  the  club  has  participated  in 
the  Amelia  Earhart  Fellowship 
Awards;  Columbian  Urban  Project; 
and  Sri  Lanka  Fresh  Water  Wells  pro- 
gram; as  weU  coordinated  a  demon- 
stration for  VIFs  of  the  Kurzwell 
reatUng  machine  for  the  blind  at  Cali- 
fornia State  University,  Domlnguez 
HOls.  The  club  has  also  been  repre- 
sented at  the  Zonta  District  IX 
Annual  Conference  in  Oakland,  a  re- 
ception for  visiting  Japanese  2jontian8, 
and  Zonta  training  seminars.  The 
South  Bay  Zonta  Club  also  has  donat- 
ed equipment  for  the  Swltzer  Founda- 
tion for  Educationally  and  Emotional- 
ly Handicapped  Children,  located  in 
Torrance. 

As  if  presiding  over  such  a  busy  or- 
ganization were  not  enough,  Lenna 
McCui>ery  has  also  been  involved  in 
many  other  activities.  She  was  Worthy 
ICatron  of  San  Pedro  Harbor  chapter 
No.  174  of  the  Order  of  the  Eastern 
Star  in  1982.  treasurer  of  the  San 
Pedro  Business  and  Professional 
Women's  club  in  1981,  and  an  active 
member  of  both  the  Salvation  Army 
Auxiliary  and  Las  Angelinas.  And, 
when  she  is  not  volunteering  her  time 
for  these  groups,  she  is  president  of 
Communications  Unlimited  public  re- 
lations consiiltants. 

Every  community  should  be  fortu- 
nate enough  to  have  concerned  busi- 
ness people  like  Lenna  McCarbery  to 
promote  their  concerns.  I  can  only 
hope  that  Lenna.  and  the  South  Bay 
Area  Zonta  Club,  continue  in  the  same 
fine  manner  in  which  they  have  so  en- 
thusiastically pursued  their  work  for 
the  past  2  years.  My  wife.  Lee.  Joins 
me  in  wishing  Lenna  McCarbery,  her 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

husband  Dennis,  their  children  Cyn- 
thia, Michael,  and  Margaret,  their 
grandchfldren  Monique  and  Tiffany, 
and  the  South  Bay  Area  Zonta  Club, 
all  the  best  in  the  many  years  ahead.* 


April  7,  1983 


Apnl  7, 1983 


HILL-MURRAT  PIONEERS— 1983 
MINNESOTA  HIGH  SCHOOL 
HOCKEY  CHAMPIONS 


HON.  BRUCE  F.  VENTO 

ormHinsoTA 

nr  THI  HOUSX  or  RKPRXSOITATIVaS 

Thunday.  April  7, 1983 

•  Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Just  prior 
to  our  Easter  district  work  period  one 
of  the  premier  high  school  sporting 
events  in  America  was  held  in  St.  Paul. 
Minn.  The  Minnesota  State  High 
School  League  Hockey  Tournament  is 
nationally  recognized  for  its  high  cali- 
ber of  play,  and  has  been  the  subject 
of  recent  feature  articles  in  Sports  Il- 
lustrated and  USA  Today. 

Minnesota's  tradition  of  hockey  ex- 
cellence was  carried  on  this  year  with 
the  crowning  of  a  new  tournament 
champion,  the  Hill-Murray  High 
School  Pioneers  of  Maplewood,  Minn. 
Hill-Murray,  a  Roman  Catholic  school 
in  my  district,  won  the  coveted  honor 
by  topping  a  tournament  field  of  out- 
standing hockey  teams  from  all  re- 
gions representing  both  public  and  pri- 
vate high  schools  in  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota. Under  the  leadership  of  Coach 
Terry  Skrjrpek.  Hill-Murray  capped  a 
perfect  28  to  0  season  record  in  win- 
ning the  1983  tournament. 

As  a  lifetime  resident  of  St.  Paul's 
East  Side,  which  includes  the  HUl- 
Miuray  area,  I  can  attest  to  the  strong 
enthusiasm  for  hockey  of  residents  in 
the  area.  The  support  of  parents  and 
fellow  students  was  surely  a  motivat- 
ing factor  in  Hill-Miuray's  successful 
season.  Hockey  rivalries  in  Minnesota 
are  intense  and  add  a  spirited  measiu*e 
of  healthy  competition  that  has  con- 
tributed to  the  overall  success  of  Min- 
nesota's high  school  hockey  program. 
Given  these  good-natured  rivalries, 
the  citizens  of  the  St.  Paul  area,  which 
I  represent,  can  take  an  added  meas- 
ure of  pride  in  the  fact  that  Hill- 
Miuray,  this  year,  became  the  first  St. 
Paul  City  Conference  team  since  1963 
to  win  the  annual  hockey  tournament. 

Hill-Murray's  championship  season 
serves  as  an  example  of  the  achieve- 
ments that  can  be  attained  through 
team  play  and  support.  Since  the  suc- 
cess of  the  past  hockey  season  was  a 
cooperative  team  effort,  all  team  mem- 
bers deserve  mention  for  their  contri- 
butions. The  team  includes  Coach 
Terry  Skrypek  and  Assistant  Coach 
Bill  Lechner.  Players:  Mike  Schwietz, 
Mark  Stonich.  Maiit  Nowickl.  Pat  Hef- 
f eman.  Bob  Leier.  Todd  Norman,  Nick 
Belde.  Tom  Follmer,  Mark  Krois. 
Tony  Curella.  Tom  Graske.  Jeff 
Thomas.  Paul  Syfko,  Jeff  Bomdale. 


Mark  Horvath.  Mike  Roth.  Jim  Jirale. 
Scott  Faust,  Jim  Borycika,  and  Tim 
Oalaah.  Student  managers:  John 
Rather  and  Joe  OiannlnL 

Ho^ey  is  a  fast-action  sport  allow- 
ing little  nuurgin  for  error.  That  the 
Hill-Murray  team  was  able  to  go 
through  the  season  undefeated  is  a 
tribute  to  their  excellence  in  master- 
ing the  fimdamentals  of  hockey  neces- 
sary for  successful  play.  In  all  aspects, 
the  Hill-Murray  Pioneers  have  proved 
themselves  to  be  worthy  Minnesota 
State  champions.* 


PRIVATE  SECTOR  COOPERATION 
IN  EDUCATION  WORKS 


HON.  SID  MORRISON 

OP  WASHUfOTOR 
m  THE  HOU8S  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday,  April  7. 1983 

•  Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Speaker,  private  sector  coopera- 
tion in  education  is  critical  to  success- 
ful education,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
highlight  the  work  of  a  group  involved 
in  pursiiing  excellence  in  education. 
HOSTS— an  acronym  for  Help  One 
Student  to  Succeed— is  headquartered 
in  Vancouver,  Wash.,  and  has  as  its 
goal  improving  student  performance 
in  basic  skills  by  involving  parents  as 
tutors  and  utilizing  business,  industry, 
and  computer  technology  in  support- 
ive roles.  HOSTS  ciurently  has  read- 
ing and  math  programs  functioning  in 
300  schools  in  17  States. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion for  Educational  Research  and  Im- 
provement, Dr.  Donald  J.  Senese.  re- 
cently spoke  to  more  than  400  educa- 
tors in  a  HOSTS  conference.  I  would 
like  to  share  his  remarks  by  submit- 
ting excerpts  from  his  speech  for  the 
Record: 

ExcKixxiicE  AHB  Tbchiiou>gt  ih  Educatioh: 

Patterms  for  Socckss 

(Speech  by  Dr.  Donald  J.  Senese) 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  in  one  of  the 
most  exciting,  and  beautiful  sections  of  our 
country— the  historic  Northwest.  I  am  visit- 
ing In  an  area  where  the  Vancouver  school 
system  has  many  new  and  innovative  pro- 
grams to  enhance  education.  And  I  am  espe- 
cially pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  toad- 
dress  all  of  you  and  be  part  of  the  HOSTS 
Math  and  Reading  Projects  Conference.  I 
congratulate  you  on  your  positive  theme: 
HOSTS— Partnership  in  Excellence— "Shar- 
ing More  Success." 

I  would  like  to  explore  with  you  today 
some  of  the  initiatives  and  work  of  the  VA 
Department  of  Education  especially  the 
Office  of  Educational  Research  and  Im- 
provement. I  would  particularly  like  to 
focus  on  a  topic  wlilch  holds  a  high  prtwlty 
in  the  administration  of  President  Reagan- 
Excellence  in  Education. 

In  his  State  of  the  Union  addren  this 
year.  President  Ronald  Reagan  focused  on 
this  very  issue. 


Tou  who  are  bere  today,  and  are  aHodat- 
ed  with  the  HOSTS  Readfng  and  Math  Pro- 
grsns.  have  in  your  efforts  to  improve  stu- 
dent aeblevement  in  tbeae  subject  areas 
demonstrated  a  coDoern  for  exoelkooe.  Tou 
have  already  recognised  the  part  that  indi- 
vidual student  achievement  plays  in  the 
total  educatlooal  picture.  Two  of  the  most 
important  elements  of  education  you  are  ad- 
drewlug— reading  and  math.  If  a  student 
cannot  master  readtng— to  make  sense  and 
to  understand  the  maMtfag  of  the  letters  on 
a  page— an  other  subjects  become  dull  and 
mf  nlnglf  becauw  the  key  to  mastering 
other  sublecti  has  not  been  obtained. 

In  the  HOSTS  reading  program.  I  have 
been  impreaed  with  your  efforts  to  enlist 
dtisen  and  buslneai  participation— I  under- 
stand over  30.000  nationally- in  addition  to 
computer  technology  to  improve  student 
reaiUng  achievement.  Your  computerised 
data  baae  involving  the  crofls-referendng  of 
materials  for  teaching  as  well  as  indexing  of 
materials  to  the  learning  objectives  in  the 
mastery  of  reading  skills  is  most  impressive. 

The  HOSTS  Math  program  deserves  rec- 
ognition in  its  s^iproach  to  improve  math 
skllla,  the  emphasis  on  mastoing  one  skill 
before  the  next  is  attempted,  the  tutoring 
to  remedy  defidendea  and  the  precise  as- 
sessment, recording  keeping,  and  review  of 
materials  all  contribute  to  the  comprehen- 
siveness of  your  approach.  Recognizing  one 
of  the  great  changes  in  education,  your  pro- 
gram is  especially  useful  and  relevant  since 
it  Is  available  in  paper  and/or  computerized 
format. 

It  is  dedicated  Individuals  like  aU  of  you 
who  can  bring  tbeae  programs  to  thousands 
of  students  as  a  means  to  improve  learning 
and  responding  to  the  President's  call  for 
exceUence  in  education. 

Over  the  past  decade  or  two,  many  people, 
both  within  and  outside  the  educational 
community,  have  come  to  question  the  qual- 
ity of  the  education  being  provided  by  most 
of  our  schools,  and  their  concerns  are  not 
without  foundation.  Unfortunately,  certain 
factors  indicate  that  the  education  being  of- 
fered to  most  young  people  Is  not  what  it 
should  be. 

For  the  past  decade.  Scholastic  Aptitude 
Test  scores  have  shown  a  decline.  Last  year 
for  the  first  time  since  the  decline  began, 
there  was  a  very  slight  upturn.  A  number  of 
Individuals  would  like  to  believe  that  the 
scores  have  bottomed  out,  that  improve- 
ment is  already  here.  Hopefully,  such  an  as- 
sessment is  correct.  But  whether  or  not  the 
upturn  is  Just  a  one  time  Improvement  or 
the  beginning  of  a  definite  turn  around  that 
will  show  increases  In  future  years  as  well, 
the  low  level  which  these  scores  have 
reached  nationwide  indicate  a  long  uphill 
battle  to  really  signify  any  real  improve- 
ment in  the  schools. 

It  hss  taken  some  courage  to  acknowledge 
and  confront  the  fact  that  something  is 
wrong  with  our  schools.  Most  of  us  have 
always  accepted,  without  question,  that  our 
nation's  schools  were  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  education  and  that  students  were 
being  taught  in  a  superior  fashion  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic  with  proper  doses  of 
history  and  other  academic  disciplines  as 
part  of  a  rigorous  curriculum. 

Oiven  the  opportunity,  most  young  people 
want  to  leam:  their  education  should  be  a 
rewarding  experience.  Every  single  student 
enrolled  in  school  should  have  the  opportu- 
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nity  to  roodve  an  excellent  education,  one 
which  provides  them  with  the  tools  neces- 
sary tar  further  education,  gainful  employ- 
ment, and  a  fulfilling  lifestyle. 

A  major  difficulty  In  attempting  to 
remedy  current  problems  in  the  schools  Is 
that  of  understanding  Just  wiatt  it  is  that 
schools  arent  doing.  What  are  they  failing? 
What  is  wrtmg  with  the  educational  pro- 
grams that  they  offer? 

In  order  to  do  this,  and  consequently  Im- 
prove the  educational  atmosphere  within 
such  schools,  we  need  to  Identify  what  it  is 
that  constitutes  an  effective  school.  There 
are  such  schools.  Schools  which  go  beyond 
the  average  In  motivatbig  and  academically 
preparing  their  students. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Ab  part  of  a  program  to  Identify  schools 
which  have  programs  that  could  be  identi- 
fied as  excellent,  U.S.  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion, Terrel  H.  Bell,  Is  lnu>lementing  a  pro- 
gram to  acknowledge  outstanding  public 
secondary  schools  throughout  the  county.  A 
separate  program  will  be  initiated  for  recog- 
nition of  outstanding  private  schools. 

•  *  •  •  • 

The  attributes  for  an  effective  school 
which  will  be  judged  by  the  panel  include: 
clear  academic  and  behavior  goals;  order 
and  diadpline:  high  expectations  for  stu- 
dents; teacher  efficacy;  rewards  and  incen- 
tives for  teachers  and  students;  positive 
school  environment;  administrative  leader- 
ship; commimlty  support;  extent  of  concen- 
tration on  academic  learning  time;  frequent 
and  monitored  homework;  regular  and  fre- 
quent monitoring  of  student  progress;  well- 
coordinated  curriculiun;  variety  of  teaching 
strategies;  and  opportunities  for  student  re- 
sponsibility. 

Also  very  much  concerned  with  the  issue 
of  what  makes  a  good  school  is  the  Secre- 
tary's National  Commission  on  Excellence 
in  Education.  Hard  at  work  for  over  a  year 
its  work  will  be  completed  by  the  end  of 
March.  The  Commission  is  providing  what  is 
probably  one  of  the  most  comprehensive,  in- 
tensive looks  at  education  throughout  the 
country  that  has  ever  been  done. 

It  would  be  against  the  policies  of  the 
Reagan  Administration,  which  strongly  sup- 
ports each  state's  authority  to  operate  and 
administer  its  own  school  system,  for  the 
Commission  to  attempt  to  set  any  type  of 
national  standards.  It  will.  not.  What  it  will 
do.  as  charged  by  Secretary  Bell,  is  to  make 
"practical  recommendations  for  action"  to 
public  officials,  educators,  parents,  and 
others  who  set  school  policies. 

I  wish  to  again  caU  attention  to  the  work 
all  of  you  are  doing  to  promote  excellence  in 
education.  Those  of  you  who  are  affiliated 
with  HOSTS  are  psjt  of  an  organization 
which  Is  providing  important,  vital  services 
to  the  students  in  many  of  our  schools. 

Private  sector  initiatives  are  extremely  im- 
portant at  the  present  time.  The  money  and 
the  resources  that  the  business/industry 
sector  makes  available  for  use  in  education- 
al programs  Is  Important.  They  are  provid- 
ing for  programs  that  taxpayers'  money  can 
not  do  alone.  With  assistance  education  can 
be  upgraded,  equipment  purchased,  things 
that  might  not  be  otherwise  available  can  be 
secured.  AU  of  this  Is  of  extreme  Importance 
toward  improving  American  education. 
•  •  •  •  • 

The  results  that  you  have  with  students 
is,  I  am  sure,  sometime,  but  not  always  dra- 
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matic  It  is.  bowevor,  always  important.  The 
work  that  you  do  with  students  Is  important 
to  you  ss  well  ss  to  the  eoimnuDlty  at  large. 
Most  significantly  it  is  important  to  the  in- 
dividual students  with  whom  you  work;  you 
are  having  a  profound  effect  on  the  lives  of 
young  people— a  very  postttve  Influence. 

The  Impact  that  this  could  have  <m  educa- 
tion in  America  causes  me  to  stop  and  think. 
Imagine  how  few  problems  we  would  have  if 
every  one  of  our  dtlzens  would  take  the 
time,  make  the  effort  to  Help  One  Student 
to  Succeed— and  every  one  that  is  helped  Is 
Important. 

Our  coimtry— even  the  world— is  undergo- 
ing a  shift  where  the  emphasis  will  be 
moving  from  an  Industrial  economy  to  an 
information-service  economy.  The  "techno- 
logical revolution"  is  not  in  the  future,  it  is 
here  now.  From  videogames  to  the  micro- 
computer to  additional  uses  of  the  silicon 
chip,  technology  Is  changing  our  way  of  life 
and  our  sodety. 

The  NaUonal  Diffusion  Network  in  imple- 
menting Secretary  Bell's  goals  in  technolo- 
gy has  recognized  "Lighthouse  Schools" 
projects  in  an  attempt  to  focus  on  outstand- 
ing applications  of  technology  to  dasaroom 
and  educational  needs.  The  "Lighthouse 
Schools"  are  hosting  visitors  from  all  over 
the  country  and  providing  material  on  their 
adaptations  of  technology  to  Individual 
school  use.  We  have  received  a  great  re- 
sponse and  I've  had  the  opportunity  to  visit 
three  of  our  four  "Lighthouse"  projects.  So 
far,  there  are  four  programs  which  have 
been  so  designated. 


I  know  that  those  of  you  associated  with 
HOSTS  have  been  Involved  in  combining 
and  adapting  technology  to  the  reading  and 
nmth  projects.  In  doing  so  you  have  shown 
the  foresight  and  adaptability  characteristic 
of  HOSTS  throughout  its  successful  histo- 
ry. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  be  here  in 
person  to  inform  you  of  the  selection  of 
HOSTS  as  the  fifth  NaUonal  Diffusion  Net- 
work Lighthouse  project.  Tou  have  been 
designated  as  a  Lighthouse  because  of  your 
ability  to  utilize  technology  in  an  outstand- 
ing way  to  enhance  education.  This  designa- 
tion places  you  in  a  position  of  leadership; 
others  will  be  looking  to  you  for  guidance. 

My  very  best  to  you  as  you  embark  upon 
this  new  and  challenging  endeavor  and 
every  success  in  your  great  work  to  Improve 
American  education.* 


REMEMBERING  OUR  POWS  AND 
MIA'S 


HON.  DUNCAN  HUNTER 

OPCALirOKMIA 
a  THE  HOUSE  or  HEPBESBHTATIVIS 

TTiursday,  April  7,  1983 

•  Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  8  years 
after  the  fall  of  South  Vietnam,  the 
families  of  2,494  Americans  still  await 
some  confirmation  of  their  loved  ones' 
location,  condition,  and  status.  April  9. 
1983,  has  been  proclaimed  National 
Recognition  Day  by  President  R«ftgan 
in  honor  of  these  prisoners  of  war  and 
missing  in  action  who  remain  imac- 
counted  for  in  Southeast  Asia.  While 
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we  do  not  know  whare  they  we  or 
even  if  they  sorrtve.  Anwrk*  hu  not 
stopped  leerehtnt  for  or  remembering 


ATI  AmericuM  share  the  President's 
and  the  Nation's  desire  to  tuing  the 
FOWs  and  MIA's  home  and  ood  for 
theae  families  uncertainty  and  an- 
guish. For  those  of  us  who  served  our 
country  in  Indochina,  the  continued 
doubt  oQDoenilng  our  friends  who 
were  left  behind  has  an  eq>ecially 
painful  meaning. 

iVwtf»  the  conclusion  of  the  Vietnam 
war.  the  Vietnamese  Government  has 
returned  the  remains  of  79  American 
service  men  and  :women.  We  find  it 
hard  to  believe  that  Vietnam  has  no 
knoirtedge  of  any  of  the  nearly  2.500 
Americans  still  missing.  The  govern- 
ments of  Laos  and  Kampuchea  have 
proved  even  more  intran^gent  on  the 
issue  of  miHff<"g  American  personnel. 
It  is  the  moral  reqwnslbility  of  the 
United  States  to  continue  pursuing  all 
poHnlWf  avornes  to  obtain  an  accurate 
accounting  for  these  men  and  women. 

Last  fall.  America's  troops  were  sym- 
bolically "brou^t  hrane"  from  South- 
east Asia  with  the  dedication  of  the 
'^etnam  Veteran's  Memorial  in  Wash- 
lngt<m  and  acoHnpanying  ceremonies. 
We  should  not  forget,  however,  that 
the  war  continues  for  2.494  American 
families  from  every  part  of  our  coun- 
try. Today  we  honor  and  remember 
them  and  pledge  to  continue  our  work 
to  bring  a  conclusion  to  their  years  of 
doubt. 


WHAT  HOOSIERS  THINK  OF 
GOVE31NMENT 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  imuiiA 
Ul  THE  HOiraX  or  RKPRKSENTATIVSS 

Thunday.  April  7. 1983 
•  Bir.   HAMILTON.   Mr.   Speaker,   I 
would  lllLe  to  insert  my  Washington 
Report  for  Wednesday,  March  6.  1983. 
into  the  Cohcbcssiohal  Record: 
What  Hoosikbs  Think  About  OovnmmT 

Man  tban  once  I  have  left  public  meet- 
tngi  In  southern  Indiana  scratching  my 
bead  and  aaklns  myself  how  Hooslers  really 
feel  about  govemment  and  what  they  really 
want  government  to  do.  It  Just  does  not 
seem  to  me  that  any  of  the  conventional 
ways  of  th«"""g  about  the  role  of  govern- 
ment—liberal  or  conservative,  left  or  right— 
catcb  the  mood  of  Individual  Hooslers 
today.  That  mood  does  not  square  neatly 
with  any  of  the  stereotypes. 

In  scBoe  ways.  Hooslers'  observations  on 
government  are  what  all  of  us  would  expect. 
Ctmstituents  tell  me  that  government  Is  too 
big.  too  powerful,  too  Intrusive,  and  too 
wastefuL  They  say  that  It  Is  the  chief  cause 
of  Inflation  and  a  doeen  other  domestic  and 
intematkBial  Ills.  One  Hoosier  summed  up 
bla  view  for  me  the  other  day  when  he  said 
that  government  causes  more  problems 
than  It  solves.  ICy  guess  Is  that  many  Boo- 
sters would  readily  adopt  this  view  as  their 
own.  Such  a  view  Is  predictable  in  a  sense 
and  la  totally  In  line  with  Indiana's  Image. 
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After  stroogly  4fno""«^"g  government  In 
general  terms,  however,  Hooalera  are  quick 
to  mentloD  plenty  of  roles  for  govenmient 
to  play.  It  should  defend  our  borders  and 
direct  our  relations  with  foreign  oountrles. 
It  should  protect  the  envlronmait  and  sup- 
port education.  It  should  help  evoryone 
enjoy  a  good  standard  of  living  and  a  few  of 
the  finer  things  In  life.  It  should  provide 
medieal  care  and  legal  counsel  for  people 
who  cannot  afford  such  services.  A  surpris- 
ing number  of  Hooslers  will  say  that  they  do 
not  believe  govemmoit  has  gone  too  far  In 
the  last  two  decades  In  Its  effort  to  help  the 
poor,  at  least,  they  do  not  want  to  see  a  re- 
treat from  the  programs  enacted  so  far  to 
help  the  poor. 

Thus,  the  same  Hooslers  are  voicing  both 
crltldam  and  support  of  government,  argu- 
ing that  while  It  is  deficient  In  many  re- 
spects. It  is  nonetheless  a  good  vehicle  to  de- 
liver a  wide  variety  of  services.  Of  course, 
Hooslers  can  be  found  who  fit  comfortably 
and  consistently  Into  the  pro-  or  antl-gov- 
erament  mold,  but  it  does  stlke  me  that 
they  are  the  exceptions  and  that  probing 
almost  never  reveals  a  prevailing  pro-  or 
antl-govemment  bias  among  Hooslers.  On 
the  contrary,  a  hard-headed  pragmatism 
and  a  dear-eyed  realism  are  the  attitudes  I 
usually  come  across.  When  they  consider  a 
role  for  government,  my  constituents  are 
most  likely  to  ask  whether  a  program  will 
work  and  whether  government  is  capable  of 
administering  it  efficiently.  Their  concerns 
are  more  practical  than  theoretical. 

I  suppose  that  a  Hoosier  politician  should 
not  be  too  Impressed  by  these  apparently 
contradictory  attitudes  toward  government 
or  by  the  plainly  practical  cast  of  his  con- 
stituents' thinking.  Historians  and  political 
scientists  tell  us  that  such  ambivalence— 
this  strange  mixture  of  pro-  and  anti-gov- 
ernment sentiment— is  a  legacy  from  the 
earliest  days  of  the  Republic.  Nowadays, 
there  Is  even  more  reason  for  It.  Like  every- 
one else,  Hooslers  have  an  abundance  of  in- 
formation thrust  upon  them,  and  It  is  only 
natural   for   them   to   begin   to   pick   and 
choose  among  various  Ideas  as  the  ones  they 
have  held  to  In  the  past  are  challenged.  Like 
everyone  else,  Hooslers  have  long  lists  of 
goals  for  their  country  and  their  communl- 
ties— improved  security,  better  health,  safer 
streets,  more  education,  a  higher  standard 
of  living,  and  a  cleaner  environment,  to 
name  a  few.  They  are  upset  with  govern- 
ment's failure  to  help  them  reach  their 
goals,  but  they  are  aware  that  there  Is  no 
good  alternative  to  government  as  a  nation- 
al decision-making  mechanism  in  a  country 
as  big  and  diverse  as  ours,  and  they  know 
that  government  will  simply  have  to  play  a 
role  In  helping  them  reach  many  of  their 
goals.  At  the  same  time,  Hooalera  see  other 
declslon-maUng    mechanisms    at    work    In 
state    and   local    governments,    businesses, 
trade  unions,  churches,  professional  bodies, 
and  other  groups.  They  believe  that  these 
other  organizations   and   groups  can  and 
must  have  a  role  In  helping  them  reach 
their  goals  as  weU. 

I  find  staunch  support  among  Hooslers  for 
traditional  values.  They  want  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  arithmetic  taught  to  school  chil- 
dren in  an  atmosphere  of  discipline  and  re- 
spect for  authority.  They  like  the  idea  of 
dally  prayers  in  school  as  well  as  at  home. 
They  are  deeply  committed  both  to  the 
family  as  the  key  social  institution  and  to 
Individual  rights  as  the  building  blocks  of 
our  democratic  society.  Hooslers  seem  to 
draw  great  strength  and  derive  much  pleas- 
ure   from    these    traditional    values.    The 
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values  serve  aa  markers  against  which  shift- 
ing attitudes  toward  government  may  be 
evaluated  and  underrtood. 

I  suspect  It  Is  poariMe  to  generalise  many 
of  the  pdnts  I  have  been  making  about 
Hooslers.  A  politician  today  must  oonatantly 
deal  with  people  who  are  firmly  In  favor  of 
a  problem-flolvtng  role  for  government,  but 
who  are  also  profoundly  troubled  by  the 
way  government  often  oonducta  its  buslneM. 
The  politician  of  the  1980's.  unlike  bis  pred- 
eoeaaora.  does  not  find  his  ooostttuenU  (at 
least,  not  for  the  moat  part)  solidly  liberal 
or  conaervaUve.  He  finda  political  confUct 
and  contending  twpiii—  not  raily  among 
social  groups,  but  also  in  indlvlduala  them- 
selves. The  public  supports  or  oppoaes  gov- 
enunental  involvement  In  an  issue  not  out 
of  ideological  commitment,  but  as  the  result 
of  a  pragmatic  aaseaament  of  the  likely  ef- 
fectiveness of  governmental  action.  Voters 
are  keenly  aware  of  the  problems  and  are 
prepared  to  listen  attentively  when  serious 
solutions  are  proposed.  They  will  not  sim- 
marily  reject  proposals  which  do  not  con- 
form to  an  Ideological  standard.  They  un- 
derstand that  the  problems  faced  by  govern- 
ment are  Incredibly  complex  and  resistant 
to  ideologically  perfect  resolution. 

In  a  sense,  today's  public  climate  frees  the 
politician.  He  can  make  his  arguments  on 
the  merits  and  be  assured  that  the  people 
will  hear  him  out  and  Judge  him.  not  on  ide- 
ology, but  on  substance.  A  politician  really 
cannot  ask  for  more.* 


THE  JACK  SWIOERT  SPACE 
CENTER 


HON.  KEN  KRAMER 

OPCOLOBASO 
nr  TBI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESXHTATIVES 

Thunday,  AprU  7. 1983 

•  Mr.  KRAMER.  BCr.  Speaker.  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  today  to  rename  the 
Air  Force  Consolidated  Space  Oper- 
ations Center  in  Colorado  Springs. 
Colo.,  The  "Jack  Swlgert  Space 
Center,"  in  honor  of  an  extraordinary 
and  courageous  man  who  served  his 
Nation  so  weU. 

I  believe  this  is  a  fitting  tribute  to 
Jack  and  a  recognition  of  his  contribu- 
tion to  our  Nation's  space  program. 
This  man's  career  as  an  astronaut  and 
as  a  man  who  sought  a  role  in  our  Na- 
tion's political  life  demonstrated 
strengths  of  character  that  one  finds 
only  in  great  people. 

Jack,  of  course,  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress last  November  from  the  new 
Sixth  District  of  Colorado.  During  his 
campaign  for  Congress.  Jack  also 
fought  another  courageous  struggle— 
against  cancer.  But  he  refused  to  call 
it  quits,  convinced  that  he  could  beat 
this  disease.  Tragically,  he  won  the 
election  but  passed  away  only  1  week 
before  he  was  to  be  sworn  in. 

Those  of  us  who  Icnew  Jack  had 
always  known  that  he  was  a  fighter, 
one  who  could  win  against  almost  im- 
possible circumstances.  In  April  1970. 
Jack  was  a  crew  member  of  the  Apollo 
13.  which  experienced  an  explosion 
while  on  the  way  to  the  Moon.  The  ex- 
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ploalim  wiped  out  almost  all  the  crew's 
life  suKMnt  and  power  systems. 
Against  great  odds,  Jadi  and  his  fellow 
crewmoi  patched  together  a  new 
oxygen  sun>ly.  managed  to  navigate 
and  perform  critical  engine  bums 
under  extremely  difficult  circum- 
stances, and  finally  brought  their 
spacecraft  back  to  Earth  in  a  safe  re- 
entry. I  am  sure  many  of  us  remember 
that  long  week,  so  long  ago,  when  the 
Nation  was  united  in  its  hopes  and 
prayers  for  these  men. 

But  Jack  was  also  a  visionary.  He  un- 
derstood the  new  frontiers  of  qwoe  in 
a  way  that  few  men  have  been  privi- 
leged to  do.  As  a  strong  promoter  of 
the  apace  program,  he  recognized  the 
role  that  qMtoe  plays  in  our  national 
security  and  pushed  hard  for  a  new 
«>proach  to  space  among  our  services. 
The  Air  Force  center  in  Colorado, 
which  I  here  propose  to  rename  in  his 
honor,  wiU  control  defense  satellites 
and  military  shuttle  flights  that  are 
critical  to  our  Nation's  security.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  will  be  a  fitting  tribute  to 
Jack  and  to  his  vision  for  space.  I  ssk 
for  your  support  and  am  glad  to  have 
this  occasion  to  recognize  this  man.« 
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OUR  RE8PON8IBIUTY  TO 
FEDERAL  WORKERS 


HON.  STCWART  B.  MdONNEY 


ROBERT  E.  OLNEY,  BURBANK 
CITY  COUNCIL,  1979-83 


HON.  CARLOS  J.  MOORHEAD 

OPCAUFOIMIA 
Dl  THE  HOUSE  OP  RXPRXSEHTATIVBS 

Thunday.  April  7. 1983 

•  Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Bir.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  com- 
mend Robert  E.  Olney  as  he  leaves  the 
Burbank  City  Council  after  a  4-year 
term. 

Mr.  Olney  was  elected  to  the  city 
council  in  1979  and  was  the  mayor  of 
the  fine  city  of  Biubank  from  May 
1981  to  May  1982. 

He  has  long  been  active  in  the  civic 
and  business  affairs  of  the  community, 
giving  generously  of  his  time,  insight 
and  energies. 

Naming  a  few  of  his  associations, 
Robert  Olney  is  a  former  member  and 
chairman  of  the  Planning  Commission 
and  the  Parks  and  Recreation  Com- 
mission. He  is  a  past  president  of  the 
Magnolia  Pai^  Optimist  Club,  a  past 
vice  president  of  the  Magnolia  Park 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  a  member 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Bur- 
bank  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

As  a  local  elected  official,  his  deal- 
ings with  his  constituents  have  always 
been  reasoned  and  thoughtful.  He  has 
dealt  with  touchy  community  issues 
with  v>lomb  and  intelligence. 

Bob  Olney  is  a  credit  to  his  family, 
his  commtmlty,  and  his  country,  each 
of  which  has  benefited  from  his  good 
works.  I  am  delighted  to  call  him  a 
friend  and  to  be  a  part  in  honoring  an 
exemplary  citizen.* 


OP< 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  1 


rATFVES 


Thurtday.  AprU  7. 1983 

•  Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Amendments  of  1983  (HJl. 
1900)  Just  enacted  by  Congress,  woiIl- 
ers  entering  the  Federal  work  force  on 
or  after  January  1,  1984,  wlU  be  re- 
quired to  pay  into  the  social  security 
system.  Provided  that  we  enact  follow- 
up  legislaUon  creating  a  supplemental 
pension  for  these  new  workers,  no  new 
employee  will  Join  the  civil  service  re- 
tirement system  (CSRS)  after  the  end 
of  the  year.  Despite  claims  to  the  con- 
trary, this  change  wiU  not  prejudice 
the  adequate  funding  of  the  CSRS. 
Funding  for  the  CSRS  will  continue  to 
come  from  the  Federal  Treasury,  the 
source  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  sys- 
tem's funding.  As  in  the  past.  Congress 
has  complete  authority  to  determine 
the  level  of  benefits,  and  thus,  the  cost 
of  the  program.  Today  I  want  to 
remind  my  colleagues  that  it  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  Congress  to  insure  that 
Federal  workers  and  retirees  receive 
the  fair  treatment  they  deserve. 

Federal  workers,  dependent  on  the 
CSRS  for  retirement  and  disability 
protection,  have  a  legitimate  fear. 
This  fear  is  not  concerning  funding, 
for  civil  service  retirement  will  be  ade- 
quately funded  as  long  as  Congress 
continues  to  levy  taxes.  Rather,  the 
fear  is  that  CSRS  beneficiaries  wlU 
loose  the  political  strength  to  protect 
their  benefits  as  the  size  of  their  con- 
stituency shrinks  over  time.  These 
workers  expect  that  Congress  will 
reduce  benefits,  ss  the  cost  of  the 
CSRS  grows.  This  could  happen,  but  it 
must  not.  First.  Congress  must  contin- 
ue to  recognize  that  Federal  workers 
deserve  adequate  pension  coverage. 
Second.  Federal  workers  must  remain 
unified.  There  is  no  reason  for  the 
Federal  work  force  to  become  divided 
over  pension  coverage.  Issues  of  impor- 
tance to  any  group  of  Federal  workers 
should  be  important  to  all  Federal 
workers. 

In  the  development  of  a  "wrap 
around"  pension  to  supplement  social 
security.  Congress  should  address  the 
desirability  of  creating  parity  between 
benefits  payable  under  the  CSRS  and 
the  social  security /supplemental  pen- 
sion paclcage.  This  wUl  provide  a 
common  link  between  workers  under 
both  retirement  systems.  I  would  also 
like  to  see  a  provision  developed  which 
would  allow  current  Government  em- 
ployees—under the  CSRS— to  shift 
into  the  new  system.  This  would  assist 
those  workers  who  feel  they  would 
benefit  more  from  the  new  pension 
than  from  the  old.  For  example,  a 
worker  planning  a  short  tenure  in  dvil 
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service  might  prefer  the  portability  of 
social  security  coverage. 

In  dosing,  I  want  to  remind  my  col- 
leagues of  the  personal  contract  we 
have  with  those  woiiLen  who  have 
chosen  public  service.  These  men  and 
women  both  need  and  deserve  our  sup- 
port. I  encourage  every  Member  of 
Congress  to  reaffirm  this  contract  at  a 
time  when  many  of  these  men  and 
women  are  concerned  about  the 
future.* 


FOREIGN  mVESTBOarr  IN  UJB. 
MINERAL  AND  OIL  DEVELOP- 
MENT 


HON.  MANUEL  LUJAN.  JR. 

OP  HEW  MEXICO 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  RIVBESBRTATIVES 

TTturtday,  AprU  7, 1983 

•  Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  several  years  we  have  been  con- 
cerned with  iiKa'easing  foreign  invest- 
ment in  U.S.  mineral  and  oil  develop- 
ment; 2  years  ago  there  were  attempt- 
ed takeovers  of  American  companies 
by  Canadian  companies.  Most  recently 
we  have  been  concerned  following  the 
takeover  of  a  company  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Kuwait.  The  reason  for  con- 
cern is  the  mandate  of  law  in  the  Min- 
eral Leasing  Act,  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress in  1920. 

Section  1  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act 
provides: 

Citizens  of  another  country,  the  laws,  cus- 
toms, or  regulations  of  which  deny  similar 
or  like  privileges  to  citizens  or  corporations 
of  this  country,  shall  not  by  stock  owner- 
ship, stock  holding,  or  stock  control,  own 
any  Interest  In  any  lease  acquired  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

When  a  company  owned  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Kuwait  i4>plled  for  leases 
on  public  lands,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  was  obliged  to  decide  if 
Kuwait  was  a  reciprocal  nation  as  de- 
fined by  the  law.  Because  of  conflict- 
ing legal  opinions  over  the  years,  it 
was  not  an  easy  decision  to  reach.  He 
ruled,  last  month,  that  Kuwait  is  not  a 
reciprocal  nation.  Kuwait  does  not  re- 
ciprocate in  mineral  investment. 

I  agree  with  the  original  intent  of 
the  law.  But  over  the  years  it  has  been 
subjected  to  a  variety  of  interpreta- 
tions. Some  legal  opinions  have  actual- 
ly gone  so  far  as  to  state  that  if  a  for- 
eign nation  discriminates  equally 
against  its  own  citizens  and  against 
American  dtizens,  then  there  is  no  dis- 
crimination. Secretary  James  Watt 
himself  called  this  thinking  "the  con- 
torted reasoning  of  a  lawyer." 

In  order  to  avoid  such  confusion  as 
to  the  Intent  of  the  Congress  in  requir- 
ing true  reciprodty,  I  have  reviewed 
the  language  of  the  law  and  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  elimi- 
nate any  confusion.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Congress  did  not  intend  to 
allow  investment  in  U.S.  minerals  by  a 
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foreign  aovemmoit  that  provideB  no 
OKXUtunlty  for  A"«*'^*^»"  investment 
in  tti  mlnwata.  Tlieref ore.  the  unend- 
ment  that  I  am  introdudnff  to  the  law 
win  restore  the  orisinal  intent  of  the 
biU  so  that  any  country  that  allows 
Amerlean  investment  in  its  minerals 
vm  be  allowed  to  invest  here.  And  any 
country  that  does  not  cannot. 

Pocatiir  the  Interpretation  of  the 
law  has  not  been  clear  over  the  years, 
thh  amendmoit  does  not  penalise 
those  countries  such  as  Oreat  Britain. 
Canada,  the  Netherlands,  Kuwait,  and 
others  for  leases  and  applications  for 
leases  already  in  place.  But  from  this 
day  forward  it  will  clarify  our  policy 
and  make  the  rules  fair  for  everyone. 

The  result  of  this  legislation  is 
simple,  dear,  and  fair.  If  a  foreign 
country  prohibits  American  invest- 
ment, then  we  will  prohibit  their  in- 
vestment here.  If  they  limit  American 
investment,  then  we  limit  their  invest- 
ment. If  they  allow  open  investment, 
then  we  allow  the  same.  Nobody  ob- 
jects to  the  game  of  free  enterprise,  as 
Imig  as  the  rules  are  the  same  for  all 
of  the  players.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

SOVIETS  SET  PP  "ANTI-ZIONIBT 
COMMITTEE" 


Apnl  7, 19SS 


TRIBirrE  TO  MRS.  DbVERNE  LEE 
CALLOWAY 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CUY 

ormssouu 

ai  THS  HOVSK  OF  RSPRKEirr  ATIVCS 

Thursday,  April  7.  1983 

•  Mr.  CLAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
greatest  of  pleasure.  I  rise  today  in 
order  to  Join  the  dtizens  fo  St.  Louis. 
Mo.,  in  honoring  Mrs.  DeVeme 
Calloway,  one  of  Missouri's  most  dis- 
tinguished dtizens. 

Mrs.  Calloway  was  the  first  black 
wcHuan  to  be  elected  to  the  Missouri 
General  Assembly,  and  served  in  that 
cvadty  for  10  terms  and  became  its 
senior  female  member.  Legislatively 
she  was  particularly  active  in  the  areas 
of  education,  public  welfare,  prison 
reform,  and  wcnnen  issues.  She  was 
the  first  sponsor  of  a  fair  housing  law 
for  Missouri,  and  played  a  major  role 
in  the  battle  for  a  congressional  dis- 
trict from  which  a  black  could  win. 

Mrs.  Calloway  and  her  husband 
Ernest  are  a  dedicated  team.  Both 
have,  through  the  years,  served  on  nu- 
merous community  organizations 
boards  and  have  played  strong  roles  to 
improve  the  lives  of  St.  Louisans. 

Mrs.  Calloway  has  completed  her 
term  of  office  in  the  Missouri  legisla- 
ture, but  she  continues  to  serve  our 
fair  dty  in  the  same  fashion  she  has  in 
the  past  As  she  begins  her  retirement, 
Mrs.  DeVeme  Lee  Calloway  has  much 
to  be  proud  of  .• 


HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 

onuaTLAiis 

nr  TBI  HOtTSS  OP  BXPBSSDfTATIVIS 

Thunday.  April  7. 19S3 
•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
appaUed  to  learn  over  the  weekend 
that  the  Soviets  are  employing  yet  an- 
other tactic  designed  to  reinforce  the 
Soviet  Government's  terrible  and 
worsening  record  on  Jewish  emigra- 
tion. The  desired  effect  of  an  "Anti-Zi- 
onist Committee"  is  undoubtedly  to 
scare  Soviet  Jews  from  making  emigra- 
tion applications  and  to  increase  the 
pressure  on  ref  usenlks. 

The  Soviet  Government  is  trying  to 
make  us  believe  that  there  Is  no  prob- 
lem, but  the  facts  speak  for  them- 
selves. In  February  1983,  only  123 
Soviet  Jews  were  allowed  to  emigrate, 
and  only  81  in  January.  Since  1970, 
over  V*  million  invitation  letters  have 
been  written  on  behalf  of  Soviet  Jews 
making  emigration  applications.  Of 
these  miplicants,  only  260,000  have 
been  permitted  to  emigrate. 

The  Soviet  Government  is  trying  to 
reinforce  a  blatantly  discriminatory 
emigration  policy,  one  that  violates 
human  rights  by  giving  official  sup- 
port to  anti-Semitism.  This  is  a  very 
serious  problem,  one  which  human 
rights  advocates  around  the  world  pro- 
test vociferously. 

I  want  to  recommend  to  my  col- 
leagues the  following  artide,  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  on 
April  2: 

TOUGHn  SOVIKT  POLICT  Olf  JEWISH  EXITS 

Skkh 
(By  Dusko  Doder) 

Moscow,  April  1— Western  diplomats  here 
expressed  serious  concern  today  about 
Soviet  intentions  to  set  up  a  national  "anti- 
Zionist  committee,"  saying  that  the  plan 
could  reflect  a  determination  to  continue  to 
enforce  a  recent  sharp  reduction  In  Jewish 
emigration. 

A  group  of  prominent  Soviet  Jews  called 
yesterday  for  creating  such  a  committee  to 
coordinate  an  anti-Zionist  campaign  and 
comtiat  the  influence  of  Israel  and  foreign 
Jewish  organizations  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

A  senior  diplomat  said  that  the  officially 
sponsored  appeal,  published  prominently  in 
today's  editions  of  the  Communist  Party 
newspaper  Pravda,  may  constitute  an  effort 
"to  build  a  wall  between  Soviet  Jews  and 
the  Jews  in  the  West."  He  said,  "We  are 
very  concerned." 

The  proposal  also  suggested  that  the  au- 
thorities may  Intend  to  restrict  private 
Jewish  religious  and  cultural  activities  that 
have  become  widespread  since  the  early 
19708.  At  that  time,  the  Russians  agreed  to 
allow  large  numbers  ol  Soviet  Jews  to  emi- 
grate in  exchange  for  promised  n.S.  trade 
concessions. 

Jewish  cultural  and  religious  activism  ap- 
parently now  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  im- 
portant elements  in  sustaining  the  emigra- 
tion drive.  The  establishment  of  an  "anti-Zi- 
onist committee"  is  seen  by  observers  as 
foreshadowing  a  government-backed  drive 


to  persuade  Jews  watting  for  exit  visas  to 
withdraw  their  appUcaUons  and  at  the  same 
time  rtlsffi'M*  others  tram  «>plyliig. 

[In  Washlngtoa.  the  State  Department 
issued  a  sharply  worded  statement  con- 
demning the  Soviet  appeal  as  anU^ewlsh 
and  anti-Israeli  propaganda.  "The  basic 
thrust  of  this  and  other  'antl-Zloalst'  proper 
ganda  Is  anU-Semitle,"  it  said.] 

There  are  indications  here  that  the  au- 
thorities have  decided  virtually  to  cut  all 
Jewish  emigration  despite  efforts  by  Ameri- 
can and  Israeli  organisations  to  put  picaura 
on  Moscow  to  ease  its  poUdes. 

From  its  peak  in  1970.  when  about  80,000 
Soviet  Jews  were  allowed  to  leave,  the  rate 
of  emigration  has  slowed  to  a  trickle.  In 
1982,  according  to  figures  provided  by  the 
British  National  Council  on  Soviet  Jewry, 
only  2,692  Jews  left  the  Soviet  Union  for 
IsraeL 

During  the  past  six  months,  the  number 
of  departures  has  continued  to  drop  and  has 
been  far  lower  even  than  the  1982  average 
of  224  exits  a  month.  According  to  figures 
supplied  by  Jewish  organizations,  only  81 
Jews  were  allowed  to  leave  the  Soviet  Unkm 
in  January. 

In  previous  years,  the  authorities  sought 
to  cut  the  flow  of  emigrants  by  introducing 
a  number  of  bureaucratic  practices  that  re- 
duced the  chances  of  galnbig  permission  to 
emigrate.  At  some  time  last  summer,  the  au- 
thorities apparently  decided  that  such  bu- 
reaucratic steps  were  not  sufficient  to  deter 
potential  applicants. 

The  eight  prominent  Soviet  Jews  who 
signed  the  appeal.  Including  decorated  hero 
Col.  Oen.  David  Dragunsky,  said  that  an 
"anti-Zionist"  national  committee  should  be 
esUbllshed  to  conduct  "a  decisive  struggle" 
against  western  and  Israeli  Zionists  who 
purport  to  campaign  on  behalf  of  Soviet 
Jewish  citiznes. 

Their  sUtement  said  that  Soviet  Jews 
were  a  fully  integrated  part  of  Soviet  socie- 
ty and  that  only  foreign  Zionists  were 
malUng  "slanderous"  claims  that  Jews  suf- 
fered problems  here.  Addressed  to  the 
entire  Soviet  people,  the  appeal  caUed  on  wil 
organizations  and  individuals  to  take  part  in 
mounting  a  "decisive  resistance"  to  the 
"machinations"  of  "Zionist  forces." 

Preceding  yesterday's  appeal  was  a  series 
of  articles  in  recent  days  focusing  on  Jewish 
emigres  who  had  returned  to  the  Soviet 
Union  or  those  who  had  obtained  exit  visas 
but  nevertheless  had  decided  to  remain 
here.* 


COMMERCIAL  COUNTERFEITING 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

ormw  jxxsKT 
m  TBI  HOUSE  OF  RXPRCSKHTATIVn 

TTiunday.  April  7, 198J 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  control 
the  seamy  and  sometimes  dangerous 
fraud  of  commercial  counterfeiting. 

This  counterfeiting— this  trafficking 
in  fake  and  shoddy  brand-name  prod- 
ucts— has  many  victims.  It  victimises 
legitimate  and  respected  manufactur- 
ers, stealing  their  sales  and  their  good 
name.  It  victimizes  consumers  who  are 
stuck  with  a  wide  range  of  inferior 
goods:  clothing,  cosmetics,  watches, 
pens,  perfumes,  fashion  accessories,  to 
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name  a  few.  More  troubling,  counter- 
felting  has  thrust  into  the  maitet 
products  dangerous  to  safety  and 
health:  pbony  spare  parts  for  the  air- 
craft and  automotive  Industries,  elee- 
tronlc  components,  drugs,  aiTicultural 
chfimkmls  and— most  grisly  of  all- 
heart  paeemakers. 

This  tratfl^lng  in  the  end  is  a  fraud 
on  us  alL  The  oounterfeltefs.  I'm  sure, 
do  not  report  their  huge.  Olidt  profits, 
thus  leaving  honest  taxpayers  to 
shoulder  their  share  of  the  cost  of  gov- 
munent. 

In  brief,  this  leglslatitm  calls  for 
severe  criminal  poialties  for  those 
who  traffic  in  counterfeit  bimnd-name 
goods:  a  maximum  $250,000  fine  and 
five  years  in  prison  for  an  individual 
and  a  m^Titniiiw  million-dollar  flne  for 
a  corporation.  As  a  companion  deter- 
rent, the  biU  would  mandate  treble 
danuges  for  trademark  owners  who 
are  successful  plaintiffs  against  coun- 
terfeiters in  dvil  actions. 

WhUe  this  leglidatlon  would  protect 
trademark  products,  it  would  not 
impede  the  efforts  of  other  legitimate 
firms  to  ocmipete  fairly  and  aggressive- 
ly for  a  share  of  markets  that  mli^t 
be  dominated  by  brand-name  mer- 
chandise. 

Existing  Federal  criminal  statutes 
are  inadequate  in  this  area.  Enactment 
of  this  bill  would  provide  law  enforce- 
ment with  a  valuable  tool  for  counter- 
ing commercial  counterfeiting,  a  prac- 
tice that  is  lucrative  and  relatively 
risk-free  for  the  cheats,  costly  to 
honest  dtfasens  and  dangerous  to  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  imsuspecting 
who  rely  on  brand-name  products.* 


TRIBX7TE  TO  LEONARD  JOE 
FARR 


HON.  KE  SKELTON 

opmssoou 

nr  THx  House  or  rxprbskhtativis 

Thunday.  April  7,  1983 

•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  great  sadness  that  I  learned  of 
the  death  of  Lecmard  Joe  Farr,  a  man 
from  the  small  town  of  Creighton, 
Mo.,  who  was  known  to  the  communi- 
ty as  Joe.  With  the  death  of  Joe, 
Creighton  lost  its  mayor,  its  district 
fire  director,  its  former  police  chief, 
and  its  unofficial  street  grader. 

With  the  exception  of  a  4-year 
period.  Joe  Farr  served  as  the  mayor 
of  Creighton  from  1964  until  the  time 
of  his  death.  He  was  the  badcbone  of 
the  Creighton  commimity,  responsible 
for  many  of  the  towns  achievements 
and  activities.  Joe  is  responsible  for 
the  building  of  the  fire  station,  for  the 
towns  street  signs,  for  the  iMurk  across 
from  dty  hall,  the  dty  sewer  lines 
which  are  about  to  be  put  in  place, 
and  the  1976  Bicentennial  parade.  He 
did  everjrthlng  for  the  community,  no 
project  was  too  big  or  too  smaU.  If 
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someone  in  Crei^ton  had  a  problon 
they  would  call  Joe  Farr  for  help. 

Even  in  his  death  Joe  was  working 
for  his  community.  Joe  collapsed  on 
March  1  while  fighting  a  house  fire  as 
a  volunteer  fireman.  He  was  46. 
Crelght<m  wHl  never  quite  be  the  same 
place  without  Joe,  yet  his  impact  on 
the  town  wfll  never  be  f  oregotton.  It  is 
rare  to  find  a  situation  where  a  com- 
munity and  a  man  are  one  and  the 
same,  yet  in  Leonard  Joe  Farr  we  have 
such  a  situation.  I  ask  my  colleagues 
to  Join  me  in  extending  our  sympa- 
thies to  Mrs.  Farr  and  her  three  sons, 
yet  also  adding  our  praise  to  a  man 
who  earned  a  special  place  in  the 
heart  of  his  community  by  his  dedica- 
tion, hard  work,  and  love  for  the  town 
in  which  he  lived.* 


POW/MIA  RECOGNITION  DAY-A 
MEANINGFUL  TRIBUTE 


HON.  BOB  EDGAR 

or  KmraTLVAmA 

nr  TBI  HOUSI  or  KIPRXSSIITATrVXS 

TTiunday,  April  7. 1983 
•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  April  9, 
1983,  has  been  desii^ted  National 
POW/MIA  Recognition  Day  to  honor 
the  service  and  unique  sacrifice  of 
thousands  of  American  service  men 
and  women  interned  as  prisoners  of 
war  or  stlU  listed  as  nn«»<ng  in  action. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  almost 
91,000  American  former  prisoners  of 
war  who  suffered  greatly  at  the  hands 
of  our  enemies  diiring  four  armed  con- 
flicts over  the  past  65  years.  They 
each  paid  a  special  price,  whether  in 
the  German  camps,  the  death 
marches,  or  Korean  or  Vietnamese 
cells.  Special  recognition  vriU  also  be 
paid  this  year  for  the  first  time  to  the 
women  who  were  also  interned  along- 
side their  comrades.  At  ceremonies  at 
the  Pentagon  today  25  to  30  women 
will  also  be  honored  representing  60  of 
the  81  women  taken  prisoner  in  1942 
when  the  Japanese  completed  their 
takeover  of  the  Phll^pines. 

Too  often  we  have  forgotten  the 
service  and  sacrifice  of  the  thousands 
of  women  who  have  shared  the  burden 
of  national  defense  right  alongside 
their  male  counterparts.  As  recent 
hearings  before  the  House  Veterans' 
Affairs  Subcommittee  on  Hospitals 
and  Health  Care,  which  I  chair,  con- 
cluded, much  needs  to  be  done  to 
heighten  the  awareness  of  the  Nation 
and  the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
those  women  who  have  served  in  our 
Armed  Forces  in  the  past.  Likewise, 
with  increasing  numbers  of  women  en- 
tering military  service,  the  Veterans' 
Administration  must  be  prepared  to  be 
sensitive  to  their  medical,  compensa- 
tion, and  total  benefit  needs.  For  that 
reason.  Congressman  Don  ESdwahos 
and  I  have  introduced  legislation.  HA. 
1137  to  establish  a  WiHnen's  Advisory 
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Committee,  by  Uw.  within  the  VA  to 
insure  that  equal  service  Is  matched  by 
equal  recognition  from  the  FMeral 
Government.  This  is  a  first  and  impor- 
tant step. 

In  the  meantime,  on  Aprfl  9.  1983, 
the  Nation  will  pause  to  recognise  all 
those,  men  and  women,  who  served  as 
prisoners  of  war.  We  adoiowledge 
their  service,  while  at  the  same  time, 
call  for  a  complete  accounting  of  those 
still  listed  as  mi— twy  in  action.  No 
greater  tribute  could  be  paid  to  former 
prisoners  of  war  than  to  pursue  this 
goal  to  its  fullest 

During  the  97th  Congress  the  House 
and  Senate  Veterans'  Affahv  Commit- 
tees vq)roved  legislttticm.  now  law. 
which  expanded  certain  medical  and 
compensation  benefits  for  all  former 
prisoners  of  war.  Through  my  subcom- 
mittee we  Intend  to  continue  oversight 
on  this  legislation  to  see  that  these 
veterans  are  informed  of  their  eliglbO- 
ity  for  these  services  and  that  these 
benefits  be  provided  fairiy  and  com- 
passionately to  this  veteran  papula- 
tion. But  I  believe  that  more  must  stiU 
be  done. 

During  the  97th  Congress  as  well, 
the  President  i4>proved.  throuflii  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act,  a 
cost-saving  measure  which  denied 
across-the-board  burial  boiefits  to  all 
but  the  survivors  of  service-connected 
disabled  veterans.  The  effect  of  this 
provision  denied  thousands  of  deserv- 
ing veterans  the  final  recognition  of 
their  government  in  terms  of  assist- 
ance to  their  families  to  help  defray 
burial  and  funeral  expenses.  Recognis- 
ing that  fact,  last  year,  our  committee 
^proved  legislation,  now  law,  which 
restored  the  burial  benefit  for  certain 
indigent  veterans  or  veterans  whose 
remains  are  unclaimed. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  legislation 
which  would  restore  and  expand  that 
benefit  further.  I  believe  it  is  only  fit- 
ting, as  we  pause  this  week  to  pay  me- 
dal tribute  to  those  who  served  as 
former  prisoners  of  war  to  recognise 
that  sacrifice  and  the  sacrifice  paid  by 
their  families  to  extend  the  burial  ben- 
efit authorized  by  the  VA  to  them  as 
well.  The  bill  I  am  introducing  would 
extend  these  benefits  for  all  formo- 
prisoners  of  war  and  those  who  have 
likewise  paid  a  very  tangible  price  in 
service  to  this  ooimtry,  recipients  of 
the  Purple  Heart. 

Mr.  Speaker,  too  often  we  only  look 
at  the  value  of  government  in  terms  of 
costs.  Certainly,  those  of  us  who  serve 
on  the  House  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  are  only  too  aware  of  those 
costs  and  the  need  for  securing  ade- 
quate budgets  to  meet  the  increasing 
health  care  needs  and  benefit  costs  of 
our  Nation's  30  million  veterans.  Our 
Committee  and  the  Conaress  have 
been  forced  to  make  budget  sacrifices, 
enact  cost  savings,  improve  effidency 
and  to  cut  comers  wherever  we  could. 


il_— ■!  9     1QO» 
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But  owtalnly.  the  »»«fa««m^i  oocts  in- 
Tohred  In  rastortng  this  Inirlal  benefit 
to  thli  moat  deserving  group  of  veter- 
ans are  surdy  more  than  overoompen- 
aated  by  the  recognition  these  veter- 
ans and  their  families  so  Justly  de- 
serve. I  urge  my  colleagues  support  for 
this  legislation.* 


MILTON  OLAZER  AND  THE 
QHCMBTS  OP  PATTON*8  ARMY 

HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

orcAUFOunA 

nr  THE  HOtTSK  or  aXFBlSSIITATIVSS 


Thundav.  April  7, 1983 
•  Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Ur. 
Speaker.  I  rise  today  to  honor  Milton 
GHaaer  on  the  occasion  of  his  SOth  an- 
nlnversary  with  the  3d  Calvary. 

Mr.  Olaaer  Joined  the  Army  in  Janu- 
ary 1M3  and  served  in  Qen.  George 
Patton's  2d  Army.  His  company,  which 
became  known  as  the  Ghosts  of  Pat- 
ton's  Army  because  of  their  Incredible 
ability  to  elude  the  German  Army, 
were  given  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant and  dangerous  assignments  of  the 
war  In  Prance. 

Operating  behind  enemy  lines,  and 
surrounded  by  enemy  guns,  the  2d 
Calvary  nevertheless  covered  more 
than  3,000  miles  in  its  sweep  through 
Prance.  Gen.  George  S.  Patton  said  of 
these  remarkable  men: 

By  all  rules  of  lo«ic  these  unsung  heros 
■taould  have  been  snnihilsted  on  numerous 
occasions.  However,  they've  used  up  all 
their  tricks,  snd  aam  each  day  they  invent 
new  ones. 

After  the  fierce  battle  for  Luneville 
In  Prance,  Mr.  Glaaer  had  the  honor 
of  being  the  first  American  GI  to 
enter  the  city  after  its  liberation.  The 
entire  unit  was  accorded  a  heros  wel- 
come as  they  followed  Mr.  Glazer  into 
the  first  French  city  to  be  liberated 
after  the  Allied  invasion.  This  battle 
helped  pave  the  way  for  the  Allies 
»»«»«hhiy  victory  over  the  German 
Army  In  Prance. 

Pollowlng  their  victory  at  Luneville 
the  2d  Calvary  continued  their  sweep 
through  Prance  Into  Austria  where 
they  tntd  the  famous  Lippizaner  stal- 
ll<His  and  then  continued  on  into  Ger- 
many. 

Mr.  Glazer  was  wounded  in  action 
twice,  the  second  time  in  France  near 
the  German  border  on  October  21, 
1944.  Following  this  he  was  sent  home 
to  recuperate  in  a  hospital  in  Diu-ham. 
N.C. 

The  valor  which  Milton  Glazed  dis- 
played during  this  military  career 
should  serve  as  an  example  to  all  of 
us.  It  Is  because  of  courageous  men 
like  him  that  we  were  victorious  in  the 
Second  World  War. 

I  know  that  my  coUeagues  Join  with 
me  today  In  honoring  Milton  Glazer 
for  his  service  to  our  coimtry  and  the 
role  he  played  In  the  allied  victory  in 
Kurope.9 
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VOTING  RECORD 

HON.  WnijAM  LEHMAN 

orruuus* 
nr  THi  BOUSK  or  RBpaisaiiTATivn 
Thursday.  April  7. 1983 
« Mr.    LEHMAN.    Mr.    Speaker,   be- 
tween February  1, 1983,  and  March  25, 
1983. 1  underwent  a  series  of  radiation 
treatments  as  f ollowup  therapy  to  sur- 
gery I  had  last  year. 

Because  of  these  treatments  at 
George  Washington  University  Hospi- 
tal. I  unavoidably  had  to  miss  some 
votes  and  quorum  calls.  During  this 
period,  I  missed  five  votes  and  two 
quorum  calls,  and  I  want  to  make  my 
colleagues  avrare  of  the  reason  for  my 
absences.* 


April  7, 198S 

for  their  sponsorhsip  of  this  Important 
event.  May  the  student  remembrance 
of  the  Holocaust  In^lre  us  all  to 
pledge  to  do  our  utmost  to  make  cer- 
tain such  a  crime  against  humanity 
will  never  again  occur.* 


April  7, 1983 

honoring  them  with  this  vedal  day. 
POW-MIA  Reoognltiaii  Day.* 


SHELTER  ROCK  JEWISH  CENTER 
TO  PERFORM  A  SERVICE  FOR 
US  ALL 


POW-MIA  RECOGNITION  DAT 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

or  mwTOKK 

ni  TBS  HOUSE  OF  RBPRBSXirr  ATTVCS 

Thunday,  AprU  7.  1983 
*  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  very  special  event  that  will 
take  place  on  Sunday,  April  10,  in 
Roslyn.N.Y. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Rabbi 
Myron  Fenster  and  Dr.  Eva  PaUay,  the 
Shelter  Rock  Jewish  Center  and  the 
education  department  of  the  New 
York  Metropolitan  Region  of  the 
United  Synagogues  of  America  are 
sponsoring  a  ceremony  of  vital  signifi- 
cance to  us  all  called  a  student  remem- 
brance of  the  Holocaust. 

BCr.  Speaker,  it  is  of  tremendous  im- 
portance that  all  of  us,  and  our  yoimg 
people  in  particular,  know  and  under- 
stand the  utter  horror  of  the  Holo- 
caust. An  entire  people  almost  per- 
ished imder  the  Nazi  tyranny.  Six  mil- 
lion Jews  put  to  death.  Six  million. 
Almost  all  of  Europe's  Jewish  popula- 
tion. Such  a  crime  is  as  unspealEable  as 
it  is  horrifying  to  contemplate. 

But  we  must  not,  Mr.  Speaker,  let 
the  sickening  events  of  those  years  be 
forgotten.  The  horror  of  what  took 
place  must  always  be  kept  fresh  in  our 
memories.  Although  those  terrible 
times  are  now  almost  40  years  behind 
us.  we  must  never  forget  what  evil  can 
do  when  it  is  allowed  to  take  root. 
That  is  why  the  student  remembrance 
of  the  Holocaust  in  Roslyn,  N.Y.,  is  so 
important  to  us  all.  Only  by  recalling 
those  terrifying  years  can  we  make 
less  likely  the  possibility  of  this  evil 
recurring. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  Join  me  in 
saluting  Rabbi  Myron  Fenster,  Dr.  Eva 
Pallay,  the  Shelter  Rock  Jewish 
Center,  and  the  education  department 
of  the  New  York  Metropolitan  Region 
of  the  United  Synagogues  of  America 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

or  mw  TOKK 

ni  TBI  BOtrsx  or  axraxsorrATivis 
Thurtday,  April  7. 1983 
*  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  Con- 
gress has  designated  April  8  as  POW- 
MIA  Recognition  Day.  I  want  to  salute 
all  the  good  people  who  continue  to 
devote  themselves  to  determining  the 
fate  of  the  2,500  Americans  in  South- 
east Asia  who  today  are  not  accounted 
for.  I  especiaJly  want  to  recognize  the 
contribution  made  by  the  families  of 
our  prisoners  of  war  and  missing  in 
action  in  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambo- 
dia in  keeping  this  issue  alive  and  In 
the  forefront  of  America's  interests. 

Despite  sustained  and  substantial  ef- 
forts, we  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
confirm  the  validity  of  any  report  of 
an  American  held  against  his  wilL 
Nonetheless,  as  long  as  reports  contin- 
ue to  come  in  suggesting  that  Ameri- 
cans may  be  sJive  and  in  captivity,  the 
U.S.  Government  has  an  obligation  to 
continue  its  efforts  to  obtain  a  full  ac- 
counting of  the  fate  of  our  MIA's  and 
POWs. 

We  certainly  owe  that  to  our  soldiers 
who  risked  their  lives  and  to  their 
grieving  families.  We  owe  it  to  the 
men  and  women  in  today's  Armed 
Forces.  They  all  should  know  that  our 
coimtry  will  never  abandon  them. 

I  and  my  colleagues  on  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Asian  and  Pacific 
Affairs  are  determined  that  no  stone 
be  left  unturned  which  might  reveal 
significant  data  on  Americans  held 
against  their  will  in  Indochina.  The 
subcommittee  has  a  responsibility  to 
see  that  every  effort  is  made  to  deter- 
mine the  facts.  If  persuasive  evidence 
Is  esUblished  indicating  that  missing 
Americans  are  alive,  it  clearly  would 
be  incumbent  upon  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  to  make  every 
effort  to  secure  their  safe  return.  But 
at  the  same  time,  the  subcommittee 
also  has  a  responsibility  not  to  raise 
false  hopes  and  expectations  among 
the  loved  ones  of  these  unaccounted 
for  Americans. 

We  all  have  been  waiting  a  long  time 
since  the  end  of  the  war  to  determine 
the  fate  of  our  MIA's  and  POWs.  We 
have  not  lost  patience  or  diminished  In 
the  slightest  way  our  commitment  to 
these  brave  people,  their  wonderful 
families  and  everyone  working  to  re- 
solve the  issue.  It  is  fitting  and  proper 
that  this  Congress  recognize  our  re- 
dedlcatlon  to  all  these  good  people  by 


PRKBiDiarr  rbaoan  needs  to 

RKAJFIRM     COMMITMENT    TO 
CIVIL  RIGHTS 

HON.  WILUAMIflll  BONER 


m  THB  HOOK  or  1 


ranvn 


Thurwday.  AprU  7. 1983 

*  Mr.  BONER  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  past  week,  our  Nation 
observed  the  15th  anniversary  of  the 
■■wsflnation  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King. 

Dr.  King  will  always  be  honored  for 
his  courageous  and  undaunted  leader- 
ship of  efforts  to  secure  racial  equality 
for  all  the  members  of  our  society. 
Certainly,  his  efforts  resulted  In 
breaking  historical  and  social  barriers 
to  equal  treatment  for  blacks  and 
other  minorities.  But,  because  of  his 
tragic  murder,  we  will  never  know  how 
much  more  Dr.  King  could  have 
achieved  as  leader  of  the  civil  rights 
movement.  That  effort  is  left  to  us. 

As  such.  I  have  been  greatly  dis- 
turbed by  reports  that  the  present  ad- 
ministration Is  retreating  from  the 
goals  set  forth  by  Dr.  King  and  previ- 
ous Presidents  and  Congresses.  Nearly 
each  week  we  read  of  efforts  by  ad- 
ministration officials  to  undermine 
the  Goveinment's  programs  to  achieve 
racial  equality.  Just  this  morning,  the 
Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights 
Commission  accused  Agriculture  Sec- 
retary John  Block  and  his  department 
of  scuttling  civil  rights  enforcement 
programs  and  intensifying  discrimina- 
tion against  black  farmers.  My  col- 
leagues will  recall  that  the  Agriculture 
Department's  Minority  Affairs  Direc- 
tor was  dismissed  after  she  wrote  a 
memorandum  proposing  elimination 
of  minority  hiring  goNals  and  relaxation 
of  civil  rights  enforcement  programs. 

Also  In  this  morning's  Washington 
Post  is  an  article  describing  the  resig- 
nation of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation's Director  of  the  Office  of 
CIvU  Rights.  While  this  official  re- 
signed amidst  allegation  of  misappro- 
priation of  Federal  resources,  his  de- 
parture nonetheless  brings  to  mind 
the  question  of  whether  he  took  the 
time  to  enforce  the  responsibilities  en- 
trusted to  him  as  Director  of  this  Im- 
portant office. 

lAst.  in  this  morning's  paper  Is  an 
article  describing  now  the  Department 
of  Justice  succeeded  in  pressuring  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission Into  withdrawing  a  "friend  of 
the  court"  brief  that  sharply  criticized 
the  administration's  position  on  af- 
firmative action  and  racial  quotas. 

These  most  recent  incidents,  when 
combined  with  such  administration 
policies  as  reversing  the  Government's 
position  on  the  tax  statiis  of  private 
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educational  institutioos  that  discrimi- 
nate, suggest  that  the  United  States  Is 
retreating  In  Its  effort  to  achieve 
racial  equality.  Clearly,  there  is  con- 
siderable discrimination  and  segrega- 
tion rwnaJnIng  In  our  country.  The 
Government's  leadership,  in  fact  the 
President's  leadership.  Is  essential  to 
eradicating  them.  All  Americans  must 
be  omvlnced  that  the  President  will 
reaffirm  the  Govenunent's  commit- 
ment to  dvil  ri^ts. 

The  memory  of  Dr.  King  and  the 
many  thousands  of  Americans  who 
Joined  him  in  the  dvIl  rli^ts  move- 
ment cannot  be  forgotten.  I  respectful- 
ly urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
calling  on  the  President  to  reaffirm 
our  Government's  effort  to  achieve 
equality  for  all  Americans.  As  the 
President  so  frequently  states,  "ac- 
tions speak  louder  than  words."  I  hope 
the  President  will  reverse  recent  ad- 
ministration actions  that  contradict 
his  own  public  statements  In  support 
of  civil  rights  efforts.* 
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with   him  in  pursuit  for  his  nuist 
worthwhile  goals.* 


DR.  GALE  BARTOW 


HON.  KE  SKELTON 

oriossouu 

nr  TEB  HOTTSK  or  RxntcsniTATivas 

Thursday,  AprU  7,  1983 

*  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Saturday,  March  19,  a  constituent  of 
mine  was  installed  as  president  of  the 
American  Association  of  School  Ad- 
ministrators. Dr.  Gale  Bartow,  super- 
intendent of  the  Blue  Springs,  Mo., 
school  district,  was  honored  as  he  ac- 
cepted the  presidency  of  the  18,000 
member  organization. 

In  his  new  role  Dr.  Bartow  will 
become  a  familiar  face  to  many  of  the 
Members  of  this  body.  He  is  well- 
known  in  Blue  Springs  and  in  the 
State  of  Bilssouri  as  a  hard  woiker 
who  brings  considerable  talent  and  en- 
thusiasm to  his  Job  of  Improving  the 
quality  of  education.  I  am  sure  we  will 
feel  his  presence  here  in  Washington 
in  the  coming  year. 

Dr.  Bartow  believes  in  a  team  effort 
to  pursue  the  goal  of  quality  educa- 
tion. In  his  community  he  has  woriced 
to  forge  a  successful  bond  between 
educators,  parents,  and  public  officials 
which  serves  the  interest  of  education. 
In  accepting  his  new.  expanded,  role 
he  Is  calling  for  the  formation  of  na- 
tional coalitions,  with  the  States  and 
communities  to  support  the  best  possi- 
ble education  for  tomorrow's  citizens. 
To  quote  him: 

Now  Is  the  time  to  form  partnerships. 
Now  is  the  time  to  make  everyone  a  member 
of  the  educational  team. 

As  the  head  of  the  national  organi- 
zation, Dr.  Bartow  will  be  working 
here  in  Washington.  It  is  my  pleasure 
to  recommend  him  to  you  and  to  ask 
you  to  welcome  him  and  cooperate 


IN  RECOGNITION  OP  THE  162D 
ANNIVERSARY  OP  GREEK  IN- 
DEPENDiafCE  DAY 


HON.  MARK)  BIAGGI 


or  mw  TOKK 
nr  THx  BOUSE  or 


'ATIVM 

Tuuday,  March  22. 1983 
*  Mr.  BIAGGL  Mr.  ^leaker.  I  am 
proud  to  Join  with  my  ooUeagues  to 
note  the  commemoraUon  of  the  162d 
anniversary  of  the  Greek  war  of  inde- 
pendence from  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
This  Is  a  most  noteworthy  event  which 
Is  not  only  hailed  by  dUzens  of 
Greece,  but  also  by  Greek-Americans 
who  share  the  American  passion  for 
freedom.  Just  as  our  Fourth  of  July 
celebration  notes  a  landmaik  struggle 
and  subsequent  attainment  of  freedom 
by  Americans  and  for  Americans— so 
does  Greek  Independence  Day  signify 
a  similar  success  to  the  Greek  people. 
The  challenge  to  the  powerful  Otto- 
man Etapire  was  tmdertaken  by  a 
small,  but  courageous  group  of  brave 
men  and  women  who  thirsted  for  their 
freedom  and  liberty.  For  over  1.000 
years,  until  1453,  the  Byzantine 
Empire  was  the  beacon  of  the  eastern 
civilization.  In  1453,  this  civilization 
which  prized  freedom,  intellect  and 
the  arts,  was  brutally  subjugated  by 
the  Turkish  Empire,  a  y(Ae  of  appna- 
slon  which  was  to  last  400  long  years. 
One  hundred  and  sixty-four  years 
ago  tomorrow,  March  25.  Alexzandre 
Ypsilantis  proclaimed  Greek  inde- 
pendence from  the  empire  which 
began  a  long  bloody  battle  which  was 
waged  by  Gre^  peasants  and  farmers 
for  8  long,  arduous  years,  until  Sep- 
tember 14.  1829,  when  the  Ottomans 
were  forced  into  defeat  and  subse- 
quent recognition  of  Greek  sovereign- 
ty. 

It  seems  difficult  for  us  today  to  ap- 
preciate the  importance  of  this  act* 
the  act  reinforced  and  underscored  the 
value  which  the  Greek  Empire  and  Its 
citizens  placed  upon  the  twin  princi- 
ples of  freedom  and  democracy.  These 
principles  were  upheld  time  and  time 
again  over  the  course  of  Greek  histo- 
ry—from the  convening  of  the  first 
modem  Greek  Assembly  in  1822  to  the 
threat  of  Mussolini's  demand  for 
Greek  surrender  during  World  War  n 
in  1940.  At  the  end  of  World  War  n 
Greece  again  was  forced  to  battle  for 
Its  freedom  In  the  face  of  dvll  war 
again  the  Communists,  who  were  ulti- 
mately expelled  from  the  country.  The 
cornerstone  of  Western  democracy, 
this  small,  tiny  peninsula  In  South- 
eastern Europe,  spawned  the  honored 
values  of  equality,  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy. We  must  be  ever  cognlamt  of 
the  fact  that  the  birth  of  our  own 
Nation  was  In  fact,  based  upon  these 
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valnes  which  the  Greeks  advanced 
oentoiiee  ago. 

I  offer  my  congnttulAtlona  and  best 
wishes  to  the  many  Americans  of 
Ore^  heritage  not  only  In  my  own 
dty  of  New  York,  but  also  nationwide. 
Let  us  rededlcate  ourselves  to  protect- 
ing the  sacavd  principles  of  freedom 
and  democracy  which  were  formed  by 
the  Greeks  and  remain  a  common 
thread  In  our  American  heritage  and 
history  today.* 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  WATT'S 
NEXT 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or  imuMA 

nr  THX  Hovsi  or  sxfrxsxhtativis 

Thunday,  April  7. 1983 

•  Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Secre- 
tary James  Watt  believes  that  rock 
music  attracts  "the  wrong  element." 

So  Mr.  Watt,  a  well-known  expert  on 
the  elements,  has  arranged  for  Wayne 
Newton  to  entertain  on  the  Fourth  of 
July  on  the  Mall  and  on  the  theory 
that  he  will  attract  the  right  ele- 
ment—by far.* 
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The  interest  in  our  communities 
demonstrated  by  Dee  throughout  the 
years  has  been  far  more  bmeflcial 
than  he  wlU  ever  realtase.  This  is  true 
because  Dee.  being  the  selfless  leader 
that  he  is.  continues  to  look  forward 
rather  than  pausing  even  momentarily 
to  bask  in  the  glory  of  all  he  has  done 
for  those  of  us  who  reside  In  or  may 
visit  our  great  State  of  California.  I 
hope  that,  after  stepping  down  as 
president  of  the  California  Contract 
Cities  Association,  Dee  will  choose  to 
devote  some  time  to  reflect  on  Just 
how  much  he  has  meant  to  us. 

My  wife,  Lee.  Joins  me  in  extending 
this  tribute  of  appreciation  to  "Dee" 
DeBaun.  We  wish  him  and  his  wife. 
Virginia,  and  their  five  sons.  John. 
James.  Joseph.  Jay,  and  Jack,  a  future 
of  purpose,  excitement,  and  continued 
fulfillment.* 


Apnl  7, 1983 

California  delegation  from  the  Marine 
Affairs  and  Navigation  Conference  on 
his  performance  on  their  behalf.* 


IN  RECOGNITION  OP  DEE 
DeBAUN— PRESIDENT  OP  THE 
CAUPORNIA  CONTRACT  CITIES 
ASSOCIATION 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OrCALIFORinA 

nr  THE  HOUSE  or  rsprxskhtativbs 

Thunday,  April  7, 1983 

*  Mr.  ANDERSON.  1^.  Speaker, 
before  Hon.  O.  C.  "Dee"  DeBaun  steps 
down  as  president  of  the  California 
Contract  Cities  Association,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  you  and  our  col- 
leagues some  of  the  outstanding  ac- 
complishments of  this  very  honorable 


Dee  is  a  veteran  of  World  War  II. 
having  served  in  the  n.S.  Navy.  He  is  1 
of  but  17  servicemen  decorated  by  the 
Government  of  the  Soviet  Union  with 
the  "Order  of  Glory"  as  a  resiilt  of  his 
valor  and  participation  during  the 
Murmansk  convoys.  Since  that  time. 
Dee  has  devoted  his  time  to  education. 
government,  and  private  enterprise. 

Dee  has  loaned  his  expertise  as  the 
present  of  the  Artesia  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  as  chairman  of  the  Lake- 
wood  Planning  Commission,  and  also 
as  a  member  of  Lakewood's  Environ- 
mental Committee.  He  foimded  Lake- 
wood's  Volimteers  in  Action  (VIA), 
and  Third  Prlday  Porum.  He  taught  9 
years  at  Wilson  High  School  in  Long 
Beach,  and  for  6  years  was  a  volunteer 
coach  with  the  Lakewood  Parks  and 
Recreation  program.  His  active  partici- 
pation in  our  communities  has  fos- 
tered the  deep  admiration  and  respect 
of  our  residents,  who  elected  Dee  to 
the  Lakewood  City  Council  in  1976. 


SALUTE  TO  CALIPORNIA 

MARINE      APPAIRS      OPFICIAL 
ROBERT  H.  LANGNER 


HON.  TOM  BEVni 

OF  ALABAMA 

nr  THX  HOUSE  or  representatives 

Thunday,  April  7. 1983 

*  Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  longevity 
in  office  and  Constance  in  performance 
are  attributes  sought  by  many  and  ap- 
preciated by  many  more.  This  week,  in 
an  nnniiai  appearancc  testifsring 
before  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee's Subcommittee  on  Energy  and 
Water  Development  on  April  7.  is  a 
real  genUeman  who  has  succeeded  in 
both  of  these  aspects  of  his  perform- 
ance. His  name  is  Robert  H.  Langner. 
He  is  the  executive  secretary  of  the 
California  Bfarine  Affairs  and  Naviga- 
tion Conference.  This  week  marks  his 
25th  annuftl  testimony  before  the  sub- 
committee and  its  predecessors.  Such  a 
record  is  certainly  extraordinary  and 
should  not  go  unnoticed.  His  presenta- 
tions through  the  years  have  stressed 
the  national  issues  that  are  important 
to  this  prestigious  California  group. 
His  organization  and  management  of 
the  multiple  witnesses  that  have  ap- 
peared to  represent  the  conference 
have  allowed  the  group  to  make  maxi- 
mum input  into  the  subcommittee's 
deliberations  without  reqtiiring  a  large 
amoimt  of  time.  The  people  of  Califor- 
nia are  indeed  fortunate  to  have  a 
man  like  this  represent  them  over 
such  a  long  period  of  time. 

In  no  way  should  this  recognition  of 
Mr.  Langner  indicate  that  he  is  intend- 
ing to  retire  from  his  position  and 
from  his  representation  after  this 
year.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  expected 
that  he  will  continue  to  lead  the  Cali- 
fornia navigation  and  ports  interests 
in  their  annual  testimony  for  many 
years  to  come.  Sincere  congratulations 
to  him  and  to  the  members  of  the 


NATIONAL  DEBT  REDUCTION 
ACT  OP  1983 


HON.  TOM  CORCORAN 

opiixjirois 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPRXSSHTATIVEB 

Thunday.  April  7, 1983 

*  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
introducing  the  National  Debt  Reduc- 
tion Act  of  1983  today,  legislation 
which  would  enable  individuals  to  con- 
tribute $1  of  their  Pederal  income  tax 
payment  toward  retirement  of  the  na- 
tional debt.  This  contribution  would 
come  from  income  tax  funds  that 
would  otherwise  have  gone  toward  the 
support  of  more  Pederal  spending  pro- 
grams. Citizens  would  have  a  choice  of 
whether  this  $1  would  pay  off  out- 
standing Government  debts  or  fimd 
further  program  growth. 

The  statistics  on  the  national  debt 
are  frightening.  The  gross  Pederal 
debt  in  1982  was  $1,147  billion— over 
$1  trillion.  The  Pederal  Government 
borrowed  $143,046  million  in  fiscal 
year  1982  alone,  and  this  is  expected 
to  increase  to  $236,757  million  in  fiscal 
1983.  This  is  an  increase  over  1982  of 
$93,711  million— 65.5  percent  in  1  year. 

The  figiues  on  the  interest  we  pay 
on  this  incredible  outstanding  debt  are 
equally  stunning  and  horrif  jring.  The 
interest  on  the  debt  is.  in  fact,  rising 
faster  than  the  debt  itself  because  of 
recent  high  interest  rates,  and  the  in- 
terest was  a  record  3.2  percent  of  GNP 
in  fiscal  year  1982.  We  paid  $117.5  bO- 
llon  in  interest  in  1982.  and  this  is  pro- 
jected to  reach  $128.4  billion  in  1983— 
for  interest  alone.  Interest  on  the  na- 
tional debt  is  the  third  largest  item  in 
the  Pederal  budget,  consiuning  12  per- 
cent of  the  Pederal  budget— a  very  big 
piece  of  the  pie. 

We  cannot  allow  this  trend  toward 
even  more  debt  to  continue.  In  at- 
tempting to  control  growth  in  expendi- 
tures, we  have  taken  the  first  step.  We 
must  also  begin  to  pay  off  our  out- 
standing national  debt.  Uncle  Sam  is 
in  hock  up  to  his  graying  sideburns.  If 
we  do  not  begin  digging  out  of  this 
debt,  we  are  writing  a  recipe  for  hyper- 
inflation due  to  monetlzation  of  the 
debt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  cannot  take  t9- 
propriate  action  in  Congress  to  begin 
to  reduce  this  debt,  at  least  we  ought 
to  give  our  people  this  opportunity  by 
passing  my  debt  checkoff  bill.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  imss  this  long  over- 
due legislation.* 


April  7, 1983 

CONORBBSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
JOSEPH  AND  MARION  PIZZA 
OP  PAIVR80N.  NJ^  RBdPI- 
KNTB,  1988  DI8TINOUISHKD 
COMMUmTT  SERVICE  AWARD 
OP  NINITl'EEN  HEARTS  SOCIE- 
TY OP  THE  PEDERATION  OP 
ITALIAN  SOCIETIES 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

opiawnasKT 

ni  THE  HOUSE  09  1 


lATTVES 

Thvnday.  AprU  7. 1983 
•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday. 
April  24.  the  residents  of  the  dty  of 
Pateraon.  my  congressional  disMct. 
and  State  of  New  Jersey  will  Join  with 
the  manbershlp  of  one  of  our  most 
prestigious  Italian-American  organiza- 
tions, the  Nineteen  Hearts  Sodety  of 
the  Pederation  of  Italian  Sodeties.  in 
testimony  to  the  good  woita  of  two 
distinguished  dtizens.  community 
leaders  and  good  friends  to  all— the 
H(Hiorable  Joe^h  Pizza  and  the  Hon- 
orable Marion  Pizza,  a  husband  and 
wife  team  of  distinction,  whose  person- 
al commitment  and  lifetime  of  good 
deeds  in  service  to  the  people  of  the 
dty  of  Paterson  have  earned  them  the 
highly  coveted  annual  award  of  the 
Nineteen  Hearts  Sodety  of  the  Peder- 
ation of  Italian  Sodeties. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  that  you  and 
our  colleagues  here  in  the  Congress 
wiU  want  to  Join  with  me  in  extending 
our  warmest  greetings  and  felldta- 
tions  to  Marion  and  Joe  Pizza  and 
share  the  pride  of  their  children:  sons 
Leonard.  Ernest,  and  Joseph;  and 
daughter  BCarion.  as  they  celebrate  a 
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milestone   of   achievement   in   theh- 
family  mdeavors. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pizza  have,  by  their  ex- 
ample and  many  aoocnnpllshments  in 
dvlc.  community,  and  charitable  en- 
deavors, personified  a  quality  of  lead- 
ership, dedicatkm.  and  sincerity  of 
purpose  that  have  truly  enriched  the 
cultural  mdeavors  of  our  community. 
State,  and  Nation. 

Joe,  with  the  inspiration  and  assist- 
ance of  his  f  brst  Uuly  Marion,  and  vice 
versa,  together  have  provided  out- 
standing and  reqwnsible  service  to  our 
people.  Their  personal  commitment  to 
the  economic,  sodal,  and  cultural  re- 
newal of  the  community  and  State  of 
their  residence  is  applauded  by  all  of 
us. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Joe  and  Marion  have 
been  actively  involved  in  the  business 
OHnmunlty  as  the  proprietors  of  the 
Rltz  Tailor  Shop  in  Paterson.  The 
Pimaa  have  demonstrated  their  devo- 
tion to  their  family,  children,  and 
grandchildren,  yet  alwasrs  finding  time 
to  serve  a  larger  family,  the  Paterson 
area  community.  This  community  in- 
volvement reflects  their  sincere  con- 
cern for  their  dty  and  its  people  and 
indudes  the  following  activities  in 
commimity  affairs: 

Knights  of  Columbvis  Coundl  No. 
240; 

Order  of  the  Alhambra  Aurora  Cara- 
van No.  55; 

The  Merchants  Association; 

President,  Peoples  Park  Neighbor- 
hood Association/Preservation  Proj- 
ect; 

Chairman,  the  Paterson  News  Plood 
Pund  (1968); 
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Commissioner,  the  Paterson  Housing 
Authority  (1969);  and 

Hotel.  Multiple  Dwelling  and  Safety 
State  Board  of  New  Jersey  (1976). 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  presenting  Its  distin- 
guished community  service  awards  to 
Joe  and  Marion  Pisa,  the  Nineteen 
Hearts  Sodety  of  the  Pederation  of 
Italian  Sodeties  wishes  to  particularly 
commend  their  many  years  In  service 
to  the  entire  Paterson  area  ccmununl- 
ty. 

Marion  and  Joe  Pima  have  achieved 
in  their  lifetime  the  respect  and 
esteem  of  all  of  us  who  have  had  the 
good  fortune  to  know  them.  It  is  to 
their  modesty  in  their  achievements, 
their  outstanding  expertise  in  their 
chosen  field  of  endeavor,  the  warmth 
of  their  friendship,  and  sincerity  of 
purpose  in  the  American  way  of  life 
that  I  Join  with  the  Nineteen  Hearts 
Society  of  the  Pederation  of  Italian 
Sodeties  in  seeking  this  national  rec- 
ognition of  their  service  to  our  ccnn- 
munlty  and  f ellowman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  especially  ap- 
preciative of  their  many  contributions 
to  the  quality  of  life  and  well-being  of 
our  of  our  dtizenry.  Por  their  personal 
commitment  and  lifetime  of  good 
deeds  in  service  to  ova  people  we  do 
indeed  salute  two  outstanding  individ- 
uals, good  friends,  and  great  Ameri- 
cans—the 1983  Community  Service 
Award  honorees  of  the  Nineteen 
Hearts  Society  of  the  Pederation  of 
Italian  Sodeties— the  Honorable 
Joseph  Pizza  and  the  Honorable 
Marion  Pizza  of  Paterson.  N.J.* 


A         ■^  AAA 
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(LegUUMve  day  of  Tuesday.  AprU  S.  1983) 

The  Senate  met  at  9  ajn..  on  the  ex-  The    PRESIDENT    pro    tempore, 

piratton  of  the  recess,  and  was  called  Under  the  previous  order,  the  Senate 

to  order  by  the  President  pro  tempore  will  stand  in  adjournment  untU   10 

(Mr.  Thubmohd).  ajn..  Tuesday.  Aprfl  12. 1983. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
TUESDAY.  APRIL  12.  1983 

Thereupon  (at  9  o'clock  and  8  sec- 
onds a.m.),  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
Tuesday.  AprU  12. 1983.  at  10  ajn. 


\ 
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t 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— ifo/ufa^,  April  11, 1983 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rabbi  Isaac  Neuman.  Sinai  Temple. 
Champaign,  m..  offered  the  following 
prayer 

Ood  of  our  fathers,  our  Qod,  humbly 
a  survivor  of  Auschwits  stands  in  Thy 
presence  amid  the  chosen  servants  of  a 
great  people,  a  generous  people,  who 
opened  their  gates  to  homeless  victims 
of  totalitarianism. 

We  raise  our  voices  in  gratitude  to 
Thee  that  on  this  day  38  years  ago. 
the  UJ3.  Armed  Forces  entered  Bu- 
chenwald  Concentration  Camp  and 
freed  the  prisoners  from  the  Nasi  gas 
chambers. 

I  raise  my  voice  in  gratitude  to  Thee 
because  on  this  day.  33  years  ago.  I 
first  set  foot  on  these  blessed  shores. 

May  our  country  hold  true  to  its  tra- 
ditions, and  remain  a  refuge  for  the 
hiuneless  and  oppressed,  as  it  has  been 
for  us  and  for  all  our  forefathers. 

O  Sovereign  of  the  World,  may  this 
our  land  retain  its  zeal  for  Justice. 
Awaken  its  compassion  and  mercy  for 
the  hungry  and  the  homeless. 

Strengthen  in  Thy  law  the  endeav- 
ors of  these,  our  Representatives,  and 
the  hands  of  aU  those  who  labor  for 
peace,  for  Justice,  and  for  freedom,  at 
home  and  abroad. 

Praised  art  Thou,  O  Lord  our  Ood, 
who  freest  the  captives.  Amen. 


THE  JOX7RNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the 
following  titles,  in  which  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House  is  requested: 

8.  IM.  An  act  to  ranedy  alcohol  and  drug 
abuse; 

8.  461.  An  act  to  extend  the  authorization 
of  ai>|iroi>riatlons  for  the  Office  of  Qovem- 
ment  BthicB  for  5  years; 

S.  589.  An  act  to  authorize  $16,500,000  for 
capital  improvement  projects  on  Ouam.  and 
for  other  purposes; 

8.  808.  An  act  to  enhance  the  transfer  of 
technical  information  to  industry,  business, 
and  the  general  public  by  amending  the  act 
of  September  9,  1950  (15  VS.C.  1151  et 
seq.),  to  establish  a  Technical  Information 
Clearinghouse  Fund,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

8.  809.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  activities  under  the  Federal  Fire  Preven- 


tion and  Control  Act  of  1974.  and  for  other 
puipoMs; 

8.  820.  An  act  to  amend  section  7  of  the 
Earthquake  Hazards  Reduction  Act  of  1977 
(43  UJ3.C.  7706)  to  extend  authorizations 
for  appropriatlans.  and  for  other  purposes; 

8.  881.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriattoos 
to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  the  pro- 
grams of  the  Natlmal  Bureau  of  Standards 
f  (»-  fiscal  year  1084.  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

8.  967.  An  act  to  amend  the  Independent 
Safety  Board  Act  of  1974  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  years  1984,  1986.  and 
1986. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that 
the  Vice  President,  pursiiant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  276  of  title  22. 
United  States  Code,  as  amended.  i4>- 
pointed  Mr.  Ohasslst  as  a  member  of 
the  Senate  delegation  to  the  Interpar- 
liamentary Union  Conference  to  be 
held  in  Helsinki.  Finland,  on  April  25 
through  April  29. 1983. 


RABBI  ISAAC  NEUMAN 

(BCr.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  hisronaita.) 

Mr.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  prayer  opening  today's  session 
of  Congress  was  delivered  by  Rabbi 
Isaac  Neiuoan  of  the  Sinai  Temple  in 
Champaign,  m. 

He  also  is  the  father  of  two  fine 
sons.  As  a  young  man,  Isaac  Neuman 
perhaps  had  more  experiences  than 
most  as  he  matured.  For  immediately 
following  the  completion  of  his  educa- 
tion in  Warsaw,  war  erupted  in 
Ehirope.  World  War  n.  as  we  all  Imow 
it  today. 

We  cannot  begin  to  imagine  what 
went  through  his  mind  as  he  spent  the 
war  years  in  the  camps  of  Auschwitz 
and  other  Nazi  concentration  camps. 
Doubtless  he  would  try  to  forget,  if  re- 
membering was  not  so  important  to 
the  entire  world. 

Perhaps  in  part  because  it  was  the 
United  States  that  crushed  his  cap- 
tors. Isaac  Neuman  came  to  this  coim- 
try.  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home 
of  the  brave,  on  April  11,  1950.  exactly 
33  years  ago  today. 

Quickly  mastering  his  studies  at  the 
University  of  Cincinnati  and  Hebrew 
Union  College,  he  completed  his  stud- 
ies in  1958  and  served  in  Panama,  trav- 
eling throughout  South  America  to  re- 
cruit Jewish  Latin  American  students. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  great  honor  for 
me  and  this  House  to  host  a  man  of 
the  stature  of  Rabbi  Neimum.  who 
truly  knows  the  difference  between  a 
slave  state  and  a  free  state. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  ocnnmunkation 
from  the  Clei^  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 

Washuhhoii,  D.C.  AprU  7.  IMS. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  OlVnix,  Jr.. 
The  Speaker,  Route  of  RepraenttMvet, 
WaaliinffUm,  D.C. 

Daut  ICa.  Spkskd:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  in  Clause  5,  Rule  in  of  the 
Rules  of  the  VS.  House  of  Representatives, 
the  CHerk  received  at  2:30  p jn.  on  Thursday, 
AprU  7,  1983.  the  following  message  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate:  That  the 
Senate  passed  without  amendment  H.  Con. 
Res.  102. 

With  kind  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

BaUAMm  J.  OUTHUK, 

Clerk.  Houae  of  Repraentativea. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  PHILLIP 
BURTON 

(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarlcs.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  colleague  and  dear 
friend.  Phillip  Bustoh.  died  yesterday 
morning  in  San  Francisco. 

We  all  will  miss  him  very  much.  He 
was  truly  one  of  the  great  men  of  our 
time. 

Through  his  inspired  legislative 
skills,  many  millions  of  tomorrow's 
Americans  will  enjoy  the  outdoors. 
Americans  living  in  Samoa.  Ouam.  and 
the  American  Virgin  Islands  have  rep- 
resentation in  Congress.  Coal  miners 
suffering  from  black  limg  are  entitled 
to  compensation.  Worldng  men  and 
women  everywhere  have  laws  protect- 
ing their  rif^ts.  Phil  Bustoh's  list  of 
accomplishments  is  almost  endless. 

The  fimeral  services  will  be  in  San 
Francisco  on  Thursday,  and  transpor- 
tation will  be  furnished  to  Members 
and  their  husbands  and  their  wives. 
Members  desiring  to  go  to  California 
should  get  in  touch  with  the  Sergeant 
at  Arms. 

I  am  going  to  reserve  time  tomorrow. 
Tuesday,  after  legislative  business  Is 
over  for  all  of  us  to  speak  to  the  House 
about  what  Phil  meant  to  us  and  to 
our  country. 

AU  of  us  send  a  message  of  deep 
sympathy  to  Phil's  widow,  Sala.  and 
to  all  the  members  of  the  bereaved 
family. 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  ideotifiet  ttstements  or  insertions  whicli  are  not  spoken  by  tlie  Member  on  the  floor. 


JMI 


a  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet"  symix>l  identifies  statements  or  insertions  wliich  are  not  spolcen  by  tlie  Member  on  die  floor. 
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THK  LATV  HONORABLB  PHILLIP 
BURTON 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  CaUfcwnia.  lir. 
eto»Miker,  I  offer  a  ptivfleced  resolution 
(H.  Rea.  167)  and  aik  for  Its  immediate 
oonskteratloiL 

The  caeA  read  the  resolutkm.  as  f ol- 
kms: 

H.Ites.157 

Iteaolved,  Tbat  the  Houae  has  beud  with 
profound  tamrn  of  the  death  of  the  Honor- 
able Fhaiip  Burton,  a  Reiireaaitative  from 
the  State  of  Calif  omla. 

iteiolM^  That  a  oammlttee  of  such  Mem- 
ben  of  the  Houae  aa  the  i^eaker  may  desig- 
nate, tocether  with  waOi  Memben  of  the 
fVmatr  aa  may  be  jdned.  be  appointed  to 
attend  the  fnneraL 

JteaohwdL  That  the  Seneant  at  Arms  of 
the  HovMe  be  authorted  and  directed  to 
take  aucfa  atepa  aa  may  be  neeeanry  for  car- 
rylnc  out  the  provlalons  of  theae  reaoluttona 
and  that  the  neoeanry  expenses  in  connec- 
tion therewith  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Houae. 

JtesolM<  That  the  Clerk  fommunlrat^ 
theae  resolutions  to  the  Senate  and  trans- 
mit a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the  de- 


Jtesoliied,  That  when  the  House  adjourns 
today.  It  adjourn  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  the  deceased. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  PHILLIP  BURTON 

(Mr.  AnCOm  asked  and  was  given 
pennteion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  ^^eaker.  it  is  so 
strange  how  things  sometimes  hi4>pen. 
LMt  night  as  I  was  flying  back  from 
Oregon  to  Washington.  I  was  reading 
an  artlde  en  route  in  the  Wilderness 
Magatlrt  written  by  Phil  Bubtoh,  our 
departed  colleague. 

And  that  artlde  vividly  dononstrat- 
ed  his  passion  for  the  preservation  of 
our  parks  and  our  wildemess  and  our 
public  lands.  And  as  I  read  the  article, 
I  reflected  on  my  friend,  who  I  fully 
expected  to  see  this  we^  as  we  re- 
turned to  the  vigorous  schedule  before 
us.  reflected  how  this  issue  was  only 
one  of  his  many  causes. 

He  had  many  causes.  And  he  was 
one  of  those  rare  power  brokers  on 
Casrttol  Hill  who  had  as  beneficiaries 
of  their  use  of  power  those  who  so 
very  often  are  powerless,  those  who 
are  not  able  to  lobby  for  themselves, 
those  irtio  are  poor,  those  who  are  dis- 
those  who  need  a  better 


Today,  I  was  shocked  when  I  woke 
up  and  teamed  aa  the  radio  that  my 
trtand  had  died  ovenilght.  This  House 
has  lost  a  great  leader,  a  man  who  was 
toui^  a  fighter,  a  man  who  was  not 
always  loved,  but  a  man  who  was  re- 
spected and  a  man  who  was  unwilling 
to  oompromlse  very  much  on  those 
things  that  he  held  dear. 


Those  of  us  who  pass  this  House 
hope,  all  of  us,  to  make  a  mark  on  the 
peofde  and  events  that  surround  us. 
Some  of  us  succeed  and  others  do  not 
succeed.  Phil  Buaxoir  was  not  only  a 
success,  he  was  a  giant  His  work  on 
the  floor,  in  o(»nmlttee.  within  the 
Donocratic  Party,  and  perhaps  more 
Importantly  in  those  places  in  his  dis- 
trict where  cameras  and  r^wrters 
seldom  go,  made  him  a  compassionate 
and  skillful  leader  who  certainly  has 
left  a  mark  on  the  people  and  events 
that  he  has  touched. 

I  am  saddened  by  the  loss  of  this 
friend  and  this  colleague  of  ours.  He 
wasted  not  a  minute  of  his  life  in  the 
pursuit  of  his  goals.  It  was  that  cour- 
age, that  heart  of  a  lion  that  those  of 
us  who  knew  him  respected  so  much. 

Mr.  SpMker.  I  will  Insert  in  the 
Rbcoho  the  utlcle  I  read  last  night, 
written  by  our  departed  coUeague. 

Tlie  article  follows: 
[From  the  WUderaess  Spring.  1983] 

Cuus  AHD  Pixsmr  Dahokss— Assaults 

FlOlI  WlTHUI  AMD  WlTBOUT 

(By  Phillip  Burton) 

Horror  story.  The  year  is  2001.  In  the 
Santa  Monica  Mountains  National  Recrea- 
tion Area,  the  National  Park  Service  has 
borrowed  an  idea  from  the  Japanese.  Scat- 
tered along  the  trails  and  roads  of  the  park. 
spaced  no  more  than  two  miles  apart,  are 
narrow,  glass-enclosed  cubicles  not  unlike 
structures  found  on  the  streets  of  downtown 
Tokyo.  They  look  like  telephone  booths. 
But  the  instruments  inside  are  not  tele- 
phones; they  are  oxygen  imlts.  They  are 
there  for  the  emergency  use  of  those  park 
visitors  with  canUovaacular  and  pulmonary 
proUems  aggravated  by  the  ever-increasing 
presence  of  smog  creeping  up  into  the 
mountains  from  the  Los  Angeles  Basin,  a 
phenomenon  so  common  that  smog  alerts 
have  become  a  regular  part  of  the  park  ex- 
perience. 

In  Tosemlte  NaUonal  Park,  ground  Is 
brtAen  for  a  shopping  mall  on  a  privately 
owned  three-acre  "Inholders"  plot  in  the 
shadow  of  Half  Dome.  The  plot's  owner  Jus- 
tifies oonstnictlon  of  the  complex  on  the 
gitMUMk  that  the  National  Park  Service  has 
removed  so  many  commercial  shops  from 
the  floor  of  the  valley  that  park  visitors  are 
seriously  inconvenienced. 

At  Page.  Ariaona,  Just  below  Olen  Canyon 
National  RecreaUon  Area  on  the  Colorado 
River,  hydroIoglsU  test  the  water  released 
into  the  river  from  behind  Olen  Canyon 
Dam  and  discover  radiation  levels  high 
enough  to  pose  a  threat  to  human  life;  al- 
ready, there  have  been  major  fish  kills  in 
Lake  PoweU.  The  Ukely  source  of  the  radi- 
ation Is  a  high-level  nuclear  waste  disposal 
site  at  the  Olbson  Salt  Dome  uprtver  near 
the  edge  of  Canyoolands  NatUmal  Park.  Ap- 
parently, the  radlaikm  has  seeped  into  the 
groundwater  table  and  from  thenoe  to 
streams  feeding  the  river,  the  principal 
source  of  water  tat  Irrigation  and  mimliipal 
needs  for  most  of  the  Southwest 

At  TovlBipa  Point  In  Bryoe  Canym  Na- 
ttooal  Fuk.  visitors  pause  to  look  out  upon 
a  onee-speetaeular  lanrtsrape  of  up-uid- 
down  desert  country.  What  they  see  (and 
bear)  now,  about  four  miles  away,  is  a  7,000- 
ton,  MO-foot-hlgh  mechanical  brontoaaurus 
■trlp-mlnlng  the  earth  for  ooaL  thnnrtng  up 
a  pall  of  black  dust  growling  like  a  beast  In 


VUtation  at  TeDowstooe  Natkmal  Park, 
the  first  such  park  In  American  history,  has 
fallen  off  to  a  fraction  of  the  numbers  that 
once  Inundated  it  through  much  of  the 
twentieth  century.  This  might  be  a  salutary 
development  tfiven  the  overcrowding  in 
most  parks,  if  it  were  not  for  the  reason 
behind  It  expansive  development  of  geo- 
ttmmal  sites  Just  west  of  the  park  for 
power  gn>aation  has  drained  off  the  steam 
and  hot  springs  which  fed  Yellowstone's 
geysers  and  bubbling-hot  pools  and  water- 
falls, the  park's  main  visitor  attractions.  Old 
Faithful,  a  postcard  standard  for  genera- 
tions, has  not  erupted  for  several  years; 
Mammoth  Hot  ^nings,  only  slightly  leas 
popular  than  Old  FWthful,  is  now  nothing 
but  a  collection  of  brittle  geyser  cones. 

Two  thousands  miles  to  the  southeast  at 
the  very  tb>  of  Florida.  Everglades  National 
Park  is  deteriorating  at  an  alarming  rate. 
Subdivisions  and  industrial  parks  spreading 
southwest  of  Miami  with  the  random  inex- 
orability of  spilled  milk  have  seriously  de- 
pleted the  natural  How  of  fresh  water  in  the 
park.  Periods  of  severely  depleted  water 
levels  are  Interspersed  with  destructive 
flooding.  Saltwater  intrusion  is  at  a  crisis 
level.  The  natural  cover  of  sawgrass  has 
been  replaced  in  most  areas  by  the  exotic 
Braslllan  pepper.  The  Everglades  kite,  once 
a  prime  addition  to  any  birder's  life  list  has 
not  been  seen  in  nearly  a  decade.  The  last 
alligator  was  spotted  by  a  park  ranger  five 
years  before ... 

This  dark  fantasy,  more  nightmare  than 
dream,  is  not  yet  a  reality.  Neither  is  it  an 
impossibility.  The  National  Park  System, 
one  of  the  major  t^ii«m>nii  of  the  United 
States  as  a  civilized  community,  is  In  trou- 
ble. Desperate  trouble.  Trouble  so  deq>erate 
that  if  we  do  not  take  steps  right  now  to 
make  needed  changes  we  wlU  be  standing  on 
the  edge  of  a  situation  that  will  make  the 
idea  of  the  national  parks  a  grim  and  bitter 
Jest. 

It  iB  not  as  if  we  hadnt  been  warned.  In 
1978.  the  National  Parks  and  Conservation 
AsBOdatitHi.  a  natlcmal  environmental  orga- 
nization, did  a  survey  of  park  superintend- 
ents to  determine  the  environmental  status 
of  the  parks.  Sixty-six  percent  of  the 
superintendents  reported  that  their  parks 
were  suffering  some  sort  of  resource  threat 
from  within  or  without  park  boundaries, 
and  M  percent  declared  that  some  of  these 
threaU  had  the  capability  of  permanently 
<t»m>g«ny  the  quality  of  their  parka.  This 
survey  was  augmented  in  1970  by  a  more 
comprehoislve  study  undertaken  by  the  Na- 
Uonal Park  Service's  Offkse  of  Science  and 
Technology  in  response  to  a  bipartisan  re- 
quest by  myself  and  former  Congressman 
Keith  Sebellus  (R-Kansas).  lU  conclusions 
were  published  the  following  year  as  State 
of  the  Parks,  1060.  While  the  report  made 
clear  the  fact  that  threaU  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other affected  all  national  park  units— for 
an  overall  average  of  twenty-three  threats 
per  paA-tboae  units  with  90,000  acres  or 
more— IneludiDg  aiany  of  our  oldest  and 
best-loved  parks— were  shown  to  have  a  star- 
tling twlee  as  many  threats  as  the  average. 
Writing  In  the  October  1902  issue  of  Envi- 
ronment ""g"*"*  Oundar  RwMtJs  vaA 
Jetttvr  Sehwarti  glumly  analysed  the  NFS 
report's  implh^tlofir  "...  the  NFS  oonetud- 
ed  that  no  parks  are  immune  to  intenMU  and 
external  threats,  and  that  these  threats  are 
causing  signlflesnt  damage,  nirthenaore, 
these  threats  would  continue  to  degrade  and 
destroy  Irreplaoeable  park  resouroea  unta 
such  time  as  mitigation  measurea  are  Imple- 
mented. In  many  cases  . . .  such  degradation 


or  tees  of  rsBouroas  Is  irreverrible.  The  irre- 
verribOtty  represents  a  sacrifice  by  a  puldic 
that  is,  for  the  most  part  unaware  that 
N^  a  price  Is  being  paid." 

The  threats  of  which  the  repoK  spoke  are 
stm  with  us  and  are,  if  anything,  worse  than 
they  were  in  1970.  Tliey  are  too  numerous 
and  complex  to  be  dealt  with  in  detafl  in  the 
space  allotted  to  me  here  (the  NFS  report 
cataloged  no  fewer  than  seventy-three  taidl- 
vfclual  types  of  threate),  but  they  can  be 
broken  down  Into  aome  general  categories. 
These  would  Include  aesthetic  degradation 
from  resource  extraction  and  oonunerdal. 
residential,  and  road  development  near  (and 
sometimes  In)  the  parks;  air  poUution  from 
sulfur  dioxide  and  hydrocariMm  •'"'■^y^t 
and  water  pollution  from  toxic  waste  dispos- 
al. oD  spHto,  dredging  materials,  and  sewage 
effluents;  ecological  damage  through  the 
loss  of  wildlife,  the  introduction  of  exoUc 
species,  overcrowding,  and  internal  misman- 
agement and  the  disruptive  effect  of  pri- 
vate inholdings  on  the  Integrity  of  individ- 
ual park  units. 

With  those  general  categories,  the  f  oUow- 
Ing  summary  of  speetOc  problems,  however 
partial,  however  brief,  should  give  some  idea 
of  the  dimensions  of  the  clear  an  present 
dangers  facing  the  National  Park  System: 

Under  provisions  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
AmendmenU  of  1977  (renewed  in  1982), 
most  major  national  park  unite  have  been 
rlassifled  as  mandatory  Class  I  areas— areas 
In  which  any  deterioration  of  air  quality 
must  be  viewed  as  significant  Nevertheless, 
the  air  quality  in  many  tiarks  has  degenerat- 
ed badly  in  recent  years.  For  example,  in 
the  so-called  Golden  C^ircle  of  the  South- 
west—a regkm  nwMTm passing  such  park 
unite  as  Grand  Canyon.  Canyonlands,  Bryce 
Canyon,  Capitol  Reef,  and  Arches  national 
parks  and  Lake  Mead  and  Olen  Canyon  na- 
tional recreation  areas— vlsbfllty  has  been 
reduced  on  an  average  from  sixty  mUes  to 
forty.  At  Grand  Canyon,  visibility  is  some- 
times as  little  ss  fifteen  mQes,  the  canyon's 
opposite  rim  lost  In  a  sea  of  murk.  Visibility 
at  Glen  Canyon  has  been  whittled  down  by 
36  to  SO  percent  in  less  than  ten  years,  and 
all  park  unite  have  had  obscurity  inflicted 
on  them  to  one  degree  or  another.  The 
great  bulk  of  this  pollution  comes  from  the 
twenty  operating  power  plante  in  the 
Goldoi  Circle,  tnrhirfing  the  notorious  Ptour 
Comers  power  plant  near  Farmlngton,  New 
Mexico,  which  akme  Mpem  80.000  tons  of 
sulfur  dioxide  into  the  region  every  year  (it 
Is  an  Irony  of  history  that  in  1905  the  only 
signs  of  human  life  the  (Hbiting  astrcmaute 
of  Oemlnl  m  could  detect  were  the  west- 
ward-moving plumes  of  aerial  garbage  issu- 
ing from  the  Four  Comers  plant).  Am  many 
as  ten  artdltlnnal  power  plante  have  bem 
proposed  for  this  region  In  reooit  years. 

The  Department  of  Energy  Is  Investigat- 
ing two  sites  near  Canyonlands  National 
Park  in  Utah  as  possible  repositories  of  nu- 
clear waste  with  hl^-level  radiation.  One 
site  is  Davis  Canyon,  less  than  a  mUe  from 
the  park;  the  other  la  Lavender  Canyon, 
only  a  little  more  than  two  miles  away. 
Evoi  with  the  most  sophisticated  disposal 
technology,  there  is  no  absolute  guarantee 
that  radiation  from  such  deposlte  would  not 
lesk  Into  the  local  ground-water  system, 
with  potential  Impact  on  tae  Colorado 
River.  Aside  from  that  the  site  chosen 
would  slso  include  a  coal-fired  power  plant 
a  railroad  line  for  the  transport  of  both  coal 
and  nodesr  wastes,  transmission  lines,  and 
support  teeOltles-aD  within  minutes  of  the 
edge  of  one  of  the  most  beautifully  primi- 
tive and  undeveloped  parks  in  the  country. 


During  the  Carter  administrstion.  Interior 
Secretary  Cecfl  Andrus  ruled  that  strii>- 
mining  9,000  acres  of  the  Alton  Coal  Field 
Just  four  miles  from  Bryoe  Canyon  National 
Park  would  be  unsuitable  because  the  re- 
sulting development  would  all  but  destroy 
the  qdendld  view  from  the  park's  Tovlmpa 
Point  In  fact  the  Clean  Air  Act  requires 
the  protection  of  what  it  calls  "Integral 
vistas,"  which  are  defined  as  "the  percep- 
tion from  within  the  federal  Class  I  area  of 
the  specific  historical,  cultural,  or  scenic 
landmark  panorama  which  Is  located  out- 
side the  boundary  of  a  paA  and  which  vista 
is  important  to  the  visitor  experience  of  the 
park."  Interior  Secretary  James  Watt  has 
refused  even  to  list  any  Integral  vistas,  and 
beyond  that  has  sought  (unsuccessfully,  so 
far)  to  reverse  the  Andrus  ruling  in  the 
courts,  and  has  proposed  changes  In  the  law 
to  allow  such  activities. 

Perhaps  the  most  overwhelmingly  threat- 
ened national  park  in  the  entire  system  is 
Everglades.  The  increasing  use  of  Florida's 
water  resources  by  agriculture  and  urban 
and  Industrial  growth  In  and  around  Dade 
Coimty  have  seriously  Interfax  with  the 
region's  natural  seasonal  flow  of  water,  a 
cycle  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
park's  ecological  integrity.  The  Impact  on 
wUdllfe  and  ite  habitat  already  has  been 
enormous— the  population  of  some  species 
of  wading  birds,  for  Instance,  has  declined 
by  90  percent  in  the  last  fifty  years,  and 
salt-water  intrusion  increases  every  year, 
changing  the  balance  of  the  ecosystem. 
"The  natural  variation  in  the  water  tables," 
park  superintendent  Jack  Moorhead  has 
said  (as  quoted  by  Robert  Cahn  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  for  June  15, 
1982),  "is  what  made  the  Everglades  so 
great.  But  if  this  keeps  up,  the  people 
coming  to  Everglades  In  the  year  2000  might 
see  a  cover  of  Brazilian  pepper  Instead  of 
sawgrass,  and  few  birds  and  no  gators  or  any 
of  the  eleven  Q>ecles  that  are  endangered  or 
threatoied  and  need  the  park  habitat" 

In  the  488,031  acres  of  federal  land  com- 
prising the  Island  Park  Geothermal  Area, 
some  thirteen  miles  west  of  the  border  of 
Tellowstotie  National  Park,  more  than  sev- 
enty industries  and  utility  companies  have 
filed  200  lease  applications  for  the  explora- 
tion and  development  of  geothermal  re- 
sources. No  one  knows  how  this  might 
affect  the  hot-water  gejrsers  and  springs  of 
the  Yellowstone  Geothermal  Basin,  phe- 
nomena of  such  extraordinary  beauty  and 
wonder  that  they  Inspired  the  creation  of 
our  first  national  park  in  1873.  Past  experi- 
ence around  the  world  suggeste  the  definite 
possibility  that  nothing  but  great  harm 
could  result  from  such  develcqiment  Three 
of  the  world's  top  ten  natural  geyser  areas 
have  been  destroyed  already,  and  four  more 
significantly  damaged.  Yellowstone  Is  the 
only  remaining  natural  geyser  syston  in 
North  America  that  remains  undisturbed. 
Are  we  willing  to  exchange  Old  Faithful  for- 
ever for  probably  no  more  than  twenty-five 
years  of  locally  produced  geothermal 
energy?  There  are  those  who  would  take  the 
chance. 

In  the  words  of  The  WUderaess  Society's 
executive  director.  William  Tumage,  the 
stm-unresolved  question  of  privately  held 
"Inholdings"  is  "the  gravest  threat  to  the 
integrity  of  the  Naticmal  Ptik  System  in  ite 
entire  history."  The  threat  is  both  complex 
and  insidious,  and  covers  a  broad  spectrum 
of  national  parks.  These  podtete  and  parcels 
of  land,  left  In  private  ownership  when 
many  parks  were  created,  are  a  constant 
thom  in  the  side  of  the  National  Park  Serv- 
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ice,  because  untfl  they  can  be  incorporated 
into  the  individual  parks  as  part  of  the 
system,  they  are  a  perpetual  "iwiace  to  both 
the  meaning  of  the  parks  and  the  ecosys- 
tems they  were  designed  to  perpetuate.  The 
danger  Is  real,  for  in  msny  *'»TtinfTt  the 
Park  Service  has  been  an  but  helpless  to 
prevent  damaging  industrial  and  commer- 
cial develcHment  on  such  inholdings.  Old- 
growth  timber  has  been  clearcut  in  parte  of 
Glacier  Bay  and  Yooemlte  national  parks. 
Strip-mining  has  occurred  in  Shenandoah 
National  Park;  a  mine  was  begun  in  Capitol 
Reef  National  Park  within  a  stone's  throw 
of  the  park's  visitor  center  the  rim  of 
Grand  Canyon  National  Park  sporte  a  ura- 
nium mine;  part  of  Death  Valley  Nattooal 
Monument  has  been  gouged  out  by  a  borax 
mine;  residential  develtvmente  have  popped 
up  within  the  boundaries  of  Santa  M<mlca 
Mountains  NaUonal  Recreatkm  Area  and 
roads  for  similar  developmente  have  been 
laid  down  in  Olympic  and  Yosemlte  national 
parks. 

It  is  a  threat  that  has  been  with  us  for 
some  time.  In  1967.  Park  Service  Director 
George  Hartzog  eloquently  outlined  the 
problem:  "Inholdings  are  like  the  worm  in 
the  apple.  They  may  not  take  up  much  of 
the  total  park  area,  but  they  tend  to  cluster 
around  the  prime  scenic  attracUons.  ...  On 
private  lands  within  parks  you  wUl  find  lum- 
beryards, pig  farms,  gravel  pits,  logging  op- 
erations, and  sheep  and  catUe  ranches,  plus 
power  plante  and  mine  shafts,  auto  Junk- 
yards, garbage  dumps,  private  plane  landing 
strips,  and  proliferating  residential  subdivi- 
sions." 

The  Park  Service  has  the  legal  means  to 
put  an  end  to  such  iiuv>proprlate  uses 
within  the  parks,  by  outright  purchase  of 
the  inholdings,  by  condemnaUon  proceed- 
ings, by  issuing  "scenic  easemente"  to  mini- 
mize impact,  or  by  a  simple  dedaraUon  of 
taking.  The  money  for  all  this— for  in- 
holders must  by  law  be  compensated— is 
provided  by  the  Land  and  Water  Oonserva- 
Uon  Fund.  Unfortunately,  first  by  declaring 
a  "moratorium"  on  parUand  purchases  in 
1981,  then  by  simply  evading  his  reqwnslbil- 
Ity  to  spend  the  LWCF  money  that  Om- 
gress  has  allocated  his  departmmt  Interior 
Secretary  James  Watt  has  severely  criwled 
the  ability  of  the  Park  Service  to  resolve  the 
sltuaUon— which  is  not  simple  in  the  first 
place:  there  are  34.000  private  owners  of  na- 
Uonal  paA  inholdtaigs. 

Strip-mining  in  Capitol  Reef  National 
Paik  ...  a  new  power  plant  near  Zlon  Na- 
UoiuU  Park  ...  tar  sand  developmait  in 
Glen  Canyon  NaUonal  RecreaUonal  Area 
.  .  .  feral  hog  damage  in  Great  Smokies  Na- 
Uonal Park  .  .  .  wholesale  cactus  poaching 
in  Organ  Pipe  Cactus  NaUonal  Monument 
.  .  .  vandalism  and  petroglyidi  desecration 
in  Chaoo  Canytm  NaUonal  Monument  .  .  . 
offroad  vehicle  damage  at  Cape  Lookout  Na- 
Uonal Seashore  .  .  .  dredging  In  Gulf  Is- 
lands National  Seashore  .  .  .  possible  land 
sales  in  AposUe  Islands  National  Lakeahore 

All  of  these  and  msny,  many  more  are 
either  chipping  away  rl^t  now  at  the  secu- 
rity of  the  NaUonal  Park  System  or  may 
soon  be  doing  so.  And  they  are  not  long- 
term  threate  awalUiig  us  some  '«MT>nfT 
down  the  road  to  the  twenty-first  century; 
they  face  us  now— today,  tomorrow,  the  day 
after  tomorrow.  Our  re^xmse  must  be 
geared  to  that  Imminence.  We  must  swiftly 
pass,  in  this  session  of  Congress,  a  parks 
protecUon  bill  that  challenges  ttw  inexora- 
bility of  park  degradation,  that  reoogniseB 
our  re^xmslbillty  to  the  future,  that  reaf- 
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flfsna  our  oommttment  to— and  indeed  our 
low  fOr-tlMM  preekwi  endaves  whOM 
preaemtlon  foes  a  lone  way  toward  Olumln- 
atiim  what  the  great  expertanent  of  America 
waa  aU  about 

(OongreHnan  FliiUlp  Burton  ta  ranking 
member  of  the  Houae  Interior  and  Innilar 
Atffein  Committee.  Am  chair  of  this  commit- 
tee's National  Parka  and  Insular  Affairs 
Subcommittee  from  1S77  to  19M.  he  set  an 
imisecedented  record  for  estabHshlng  and 
proteetliw  parks.  wHdemeas  areas,  trails  and 
wOd  and  scenic  rivers,  including  the  Omni- 
bw  Parks  Act  of  197S-one  of  the  moat 
nneptDg  pieces  of  environmental  legialation 
ever  to  pass  the  Congress.) 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  PHIL  BURTON 

(Mr.  SEEBERLENG  asked  and  was 
given  pennlalcHi  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
hisranarks.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  sure  you  are  all  as  shocked  as  I  am 
at  the  news  of  our  brother  Phuxip 
BuMov's  departure  from  this  world. 
His  dedication  to  people,  especially  to 
working  people,  the  poor,  the  under- 
privUeged.  and  minorities,  was  not  sur- 
paned  by  anyone  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. His  dedication  to  the  pro- 
tecticm  of  our  environment,  particular- 
ly our  wilderness  areas  and  our  nation- 
al paries,  is  well  known  to  all  the 
world. 

But  many  people  do  not  know  the 
quiet,  unpubllcteed  things  that  Phil 
BuaroK  constantly  did  to  help  his  col- 
leagues and  to  help  his  fellow  human 
beings.  He  was  truly  a  magnificent 
human  being. 

Not  only  was  he  dedicated  to  these 
thtaigs.  but  he  was  a  master  of  the  art 
of  how  to  achieve  them  legislatively.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  a  person  in  this 
House  who  knew  better  how  to  make 
this  system  work,  and  who  had  the 
values  and  priorities  to  see  that  it 
worked  In  the  right  direction  more 
than  PHnxiP  Burtoh. 

It  will  be  a  long,  long  time  before  we 
have  filled  the  gap  caused  by  his  pass- 
ing. But  each  of  us  will  cherish  memo- 
ries of  our  association  with  him  over 
the  yean.  May  they  inspire  us  to  carry 
on  in  his  spirit  and  deepen  our  own 
commitment  to  the  cause  of  humanity. 


COTTON  BLENDED  CREDIT  PRO- 
GRAM FOR  KOREA  SHOULD  BE 
APPROVED 

(Mr.  HUCKABT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remaita  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  and  130  of  my  colleagues  sent 
a  letter  to  President  Reagan,  express- 
ing our  concern  about  the  recent  Cabi- 
net CouncQ's  denial  of  $20  million  in 
direct  credit  for  a  cotton-blended 
credit  program  for  Korea. 

Unto  recently,  virtually  all  of 
Korea's  cotton  was  piuxhased  from 


the  United  State*.  As  late  as  last  July, 
UJB.  cotton's  market  share  in  Korea 
amounted  to  95  percent  of  that 
market.  In  the  past  0  months,  howev- 
er, that  market  share  has  declined  to 
79  percent.  Moreover,  it  is  estimated 
that  our  share  will  drop  to  60  percent 
by  1985  unless  action  is  taken  to  halt 
this  decline. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Korean  market  is 
one  of  the  largest  export  markets  for 
U.S.  cotton,  accounting  for  approxi- 
mately 25  percent  of  our  cotton  ex- 
ports. During  the  last  6  months,  we 
have  suffered  a  competitive  loss  of 
nearly  200,000  bales.  Unless  this  trend 
is  reversed,  the  annual  loss  could  ap- 
proach 600,000  bales.  Key  to  reversing 
this  decline  is  approval  of  the  request 
for  $20  million  in  direct  credit.  At  a 
time  when  we  have  an  8-million-bale 
surplus  of  cotton  in  this  country,  and 
cotton  prices  have  been  severely  de- 
pressed, it  is  essential  that  we  contin- 
ue aggressive  export  promotion  pro- 
grams in  an  effort  to  retain  our  share 
of  world  markets. 

Reduced  export  potential  for  UJ3. 
cotton  will  undoubtedly  have  an  ad- 
verse impact  on  cotton  prices,  which 
could  well  lead  to  greater  outlays 
under  the  target  price  program 
through  which  deficiency  payments 
are  made  to  farmers.  Each  1-cent  in- 
crease in  deficiency  payments  trans- 
lates into  approximately  $50  million  in 
budget  outlays. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  see  fit  to  reverse  this  decision 
and  wprove  the  cotton-blended  credit 
program  for  Korea.  I  am  glad  to  have 
the  support  of  so  many  of  my  col- 
leagues in  seeking  this  goal,  and  I 
submit  the  letter  to  President  Reagan 
for  printing  in  the  Rxcosd.  as  follows: 
CoiaaTTB  OH  Agriculturz.  Sxib- 

COmOTTB  OH  COTTOH.  RiCK,  AHD 

Sttoah, 

WaahingUm,  D.C.,  March  22. 1983. 
ThePsssniiHT, 
The  White  House. 
WaahingUm,  D.C. 

DBAS  Ma.  Passmnrr  The  1.4  million  bale 
U^.  cotton  market  in  Korea  has  deteriorat- 
ed dramatically  in  recent  months  because 
Korea's  request  for  $20  million  in  direct 
credit  under  the  blended  credit  program  has 
not  been  approved. 

This  is  a  marliet  that  we  vitaUy  need  to 
retain  in  today's  climate  of  excess  supply. 
This  one  market,  if  held,  would  consume 
nearly  12  percent  of  n.S.  production  and 
would  account  for  more  than  a  fourth  of 
VS.  cotton  exports. 

In  the  first  six  months  of  the  current  crop 
year,  we  have  already  seen  our  share  of  the 
Korean  market  faU  from  95  to  79.8  percent. 
The  slippage  so  far  amounts  to  an  annual 
loss  of  $73.5  million. 

Korean  officials  project  that  X3B.  cotton's 
share  will  drop  to  60  percent  of  the  coun- 
try's purchases  by  1985  unless  blended 
credit  is  made  available  to  them.  This  would 
result  in  a  $170  million  annual  revenue  loss 
at  today's  prices.  Judging  from  our  shares  of 
other  Far  Eastern  markets,  there  is  every 
reason  to  expect  that  projection  to  material- 
ize. 


We  respectfully  urge  your  prompt  aetion 
to  reverse  the  Senior  Inter-Oovemmental 
level  dedskm  which  denied  the  UjS.  cotton 
industry's  request  for  Korean  credit 
Respectfully. 

JounrHucssBT 
(and  130  others.) 
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LEGISLATION  DESIGNATING 

CERTAIN  LANDS  IN  ARKANSAS 
AND  OKLAHOMA  AS  WILDER- 
NESS 

(Mr.  ANTHONY  asked  and  was 
given  i>ermis8lon  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ANTHONY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  address  the  House  today  to  an- 
nounce that  I  am  introducing  a  piece 
of  legislation  to  designate  certain 
lands  within  the  Ozark  and  Washita 
National  Forests  in  the  State  of  Ar- 
kansas and  Oklahoma  as  wilderness 
areas  and  to  release  other  lands  within 
such  national  forests  for  uses  other 
than  wilderness  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  process  of  having 
the  wilderness  bills  go  through  as  a 
block  appears  that  it  is  not  going  to  be 
done.  I  think  it  is  important  that  each 
State  move  forward  to  resolve  this 
critical  area. 

Therefore.  I  am  introducing  this 
piece  of  legislation  so  that  we  can  des- 
ignate certain  areas  within  the  State 
of  Arkansas  as  wilderness,  but  also  to 
turn  back  or  put  release  language  in 
those  other  areas  so  that  there  will  be 
some  finality  to  that  particular  study 
known  as  RARE  n. 


D  1215 

TRIBUTE  TO  MARY   LOU  REYN- 
OLDS UPON  HER  RETIREMENT 
AS   EXECUTIVE   DIRECTOR    OP 
AUGUSTA  CHAPTER  OP  AMERI- 
CAN RED  CROSS 
(Mr.    BARNARD    asked    and    was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BARNARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
of  my  friends  and  constituents  are 
gathering  on  April  13, 1983,  for  a  testi- 
monial diimer  to  honor  a  great  Augus- 
tan and  a  great  American,  Miss  Mary 
Lou  Resmolds. 

Miss  Reynolds  is  retiring  as  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Augusta  Chapter 
of  the  American  Red  Cross.  She  has 
served  in  this  position  with  distinction 
since  1954.  The  AvLgusta  chapter  has 
had  great  success  under  her  leader- 
ship. 

Miss  Reynolds  came  to  Augusta 
when  the  local  chapter  was  In  a  time 
of  turmoil.  I  understand  that  three 
different  people  served  as  the  execu- 
tive director  during  the  12  months 
prior  to  her  coming.  She  brought  sta- 
bility, she  brought  efficiency  and  she 
moved  forward  into  new  areas.  It 


under  her  leadenhlp  that  a  program 
was  begun  In  aa  Auginta  hovttal  for 
tralnliic  and  using  high  school  stu- 
dents as  volunteer  helpers.  lUs  grew 
into  a  national  procnun  which  we  now 
know  as  eandy-etrlppen.  The  Augusta 
Red  Croee  now  recruits  and  uses  a  ver- 
itable army  of  volunteers  In  many  dif- 
ferent areas.  Last  year  85.000  hours  of 
volunteer  service  was  given  by  volun- 
teers working  with  the  Augusta  chap- 
ter. 

Miss  Reynolds  is  a  talented  and  well- 
educated  lady.  She  grew  up  in  South 
Carolina,  getting  her  undergraduate 
educatiim  at  Ooltmibia  College  and. 
later,  a  masters  degree  in  social  work. 
She  taught  French  as  a  school  teach- 
er, and  then  worited  with  Indians  in 
Oklahoma  through  the  Methodist 
Church  before  beginning  her  career 
with  Red  Cross. 

During  World  War  n.  Miss  Reynolds 
served  nobly  as  a  Red  Cross  worker  at 
Oliver  General  Army  HospitaL  She 
was  on  call  24  hours  a  day.  7  days  a 
week,  to  meet  the  needs  of  wounded 
American  soldiers  arriving  from  over- 
seas for  care  and  treatment  at  the  hos- 
pltaL 

Following  the  war.  she  rendered 
great  service  as  a  career  Red  Cross 
worker  at  a  number  of  Army  hospitals. 
This  service  continued  until  she  was 
called  back  to  Augusta  to  serve  as  ex- 
ecutive director  of  our  local  Red  Cross 
chapter. 

Miss  Resmolds  is  a  bright  and  capa- 
ble wranan.  She  has  dedicated  her  life 
to  Red  Cross  and  the  good  of  our  local 
chapter  to  the  exclusion  of  other  ac- 
tivities and  interests,  much  as  a  minis- 
ter may  dedicate  himself  to  the  work 
of  his  church. 

She  is  well  known  In  the  Augusta 
area  and  in  Red  Cross  circles  through- 
out our  land.  She  is  highly  regarded 
for  her  efforts. 

Miss  Mary  Lou  Reynolds  has  not 
sought  fame  or  fortune,  but  she  is 
without  doubt  a  great  American.  Her 
life  presents  a  fine  example  for  us  alL 

We  congratulate  her  for  distin- 
guished service  to  the  people  of  Au- 
giista.  We  wish  her  well  as  she  goes 
forward  into  a  new  stage  of  her  life. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  PHILLIP 
BURTON 

(Mr.  HEFTEL  of  HawaU  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HEFTEL  of  HawaiL  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  paasing  of  Phil  Buktoh  is  the 
passing  of  a  very  great  Member  of  this 
body,  the  paasing  of  a  man  who  cared 
very  deeply  about  people.  His  image 
was  (me  of  a  hard  drlvtaig.  aggressive, 
punutng,  knowledgeable  Member  of 
this  body  who  knew  better  than  most 
how  to  make  It  work.  But  if  it  was  in 
his  capacity  to  make  it  work  better 
than  most,  it  was  only  so  that  he  could 


make  it  woi^  betto-  for  people— the 
people  who  primarily  need  help  and 
are  not  thought  of  very  much  in  the 
process  that  we  go  throua^  He 
thought  of  them.  He  cared  about 
them.  He  gave  every  ounce  of  his 
eaetty  and.  ultimately,  of  his  life,  to 
those  people  he  cared  about  in  Amer- 
ica. 

For  Hawaii,  for  the  Nation,  his  pass- 
ing will  be  a  great  loss,  a  loss  that  will 
not  easily  be  replaced,  if  ever  to  be  re- 
placed, in  one  human  being. 


LIBERAL  DEMOCRATIC  BUDGET 
CONTAINS  PROVISION  FOR  PO- 
TENTIAL PAY  INCREASE  FOR 
MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  Hotise.  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Ii£r. 
Walxkb)  is  recognlaed  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  back 
before  the  Easter  holiday,  when  we 
left  this  body  for  recess,  we  passed  a 
budget,  we  passed  the  liberal  Demo- 
cratic budget,  a  budget  that  had  a 
number  of  things  wrong  with  it.  But 
one  of  the  worst  provisions  of  that 
budget  was  that  it  made  provision  for 
yet  another  congressional  pay  increase 
beginning  on  October  1  of  this  year. 

The  Washington  Times,  the  newspa- 
per here  in  this  town,  when  it  reported 
our  action  on  that  budget,  reported 
that  we  had  passed  that  budget  that 
included  an  $8,700  pay  increase  poten- 
tial for  Members  of  Congress.  - 

Later,  during  the  recess,  the  UJ3. 
News  ic  World  Report  came  out  and 
Indicated  in  a  paragraph  in  that  maga- 
zine that  this  provision  was  buried 
down  in  the  budget  resolution. 

I  found  constitutents  of  mine  at 
home,  as  I  talked  during  this  recess 
period,  who  are  extremely  concerned 
that  Congress  has  done  it  to  them 
again,  that  here  again  Congress  has 
buried  down  in  the  midst  of  a  bill  a 
provision  which  the  vast  majority  of 
Americans  cannot  agree  with.  They  re- 
alize that  Congress  Just  passed  Itself 
about  a  $9,000  pay  Increase  back  in 
December,  and  then  to  come  along, 
only  3  months  later,  with  another  bill, 
with  another  provision  in  it  that  may 
lead  to  another  $8,700  increase  for 
Members  of  Congress,  was  Just  com- 
pletely unacceptable  to  them. 

Now,  I  raised  this  point  on  the 
House  floor  back  before  we  went  home 
on  recess.  I  pointed  out  that  everyone 
who  had  voted  for  that  budget  the  day 
before  voted  to  provide  for  a  new  con- 
gressional pay  increase  beginning  on 
October  1  of  this  year.  And  that 
caused  a  little  bit  of  a  flurry  of  activi- 
ty. In  fact,  the  Democratic  Study 
Group,  one  of  our  task  force  groups 
around  here,  came  out  with  a  sheet  of 
paper  in  which  they  called  that  out- 
right demagoguery.  to  contend  that 
there  was  a  congressional  pay  Increase 
in  that  bill,  and  yet  we  had  pointed 


out  that  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  had  said  in  its  analysis  that,  in 
fact,  there  was  room  for  a  congression- 
al pay  increase  In  the  bill  and  that  the 
figures  would  indicate  that  the  bUl 
meant  to  provide  for  a  congressional 
pay  increase  and.  indeed,  when  you 
analyze  the  report  on  the  bill,  it  went 
into  great  detail  about  all  of  the 
things  that  were  down  in  the  bUl.  but 
it  left  out  any  discussion  of  the  fact 
that  there  was  money  in  there  for  that 
congressional  pay  increase. 

So  I  have  a  feeling  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  properly  worried,  par- 
ticularly when  they  looked  further 
down  in  that  little  sheet  from  the 
Democratic  Study  Committee  and 
found  out  that  one  of  the  things  they 
said  down  in  there  was  that  Repre- 
sentative Walker,  who  is  complaining 
about  this,  voted  for  a  budget  last  year 
that  had  the  same  provision  in  it. 

Well.  Representative  Walkbi  also 
remembers  that  we  ended  up  with  a 
congressional  pay  increase  out  of  that, 
too.  and  that  is  the  problem,  and  that 
is  what  we  want  to  make  certain  does 
not  h^pen  again  in  this  Congress. 

So,  therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress resolution.  Just  to  allow  us  to 
make  clear  what  that  bill  means  or 
what  it  does  not  mean.  I  have  a  sense 
of  the  Congress  resolution  which  says 
that  nothing  in  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  91,  which  is  the  budget  bill, 
shall  be  interpreted  as  providing  for  a 
pay  increase  for  Members  of  Congress. 

It  goes  on  to  say  that  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  01  shall  not  be  inter- 
preted to  provide  or  define  in  any 
other  way  to  provide  a  pay  increase 
for  Members  of  Congress. 

It  also  sajrs:  "Nor  should  anything  in 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  91  be 
construed  as  initiating  the  process  of 
providing  a  pay  increase  for  Members 
of  Congress." 

I  would  hope  that  a  number  of  the 
Members  of  this  body  will  see  the  need 
for  this  resolution.  wiU  agree  to  co- 
sponsor  it.  I  certainly  open  it  for  co- 
sponsorshlp.  But,  more  importantly.  I 
think  it  deserves  action. 

If  there  is  some  possibility— and  a 
number  of  different  people,  in  analys- 
ing the  language  of  the  budget  resolu- 
tion, indicated  that  there  might  be 
such  a  possibility— if  such  a  poeslbillty 
exists,  I  think  Congress  should  act  to 
clear  up  the  question  right  now.  If  this 
body  is  unwilling  to  act.  I  think  that 
will  demonstrate  that  they  knew  ex- 
actly what  they  were  doing  in  that 
budget  resolution,  that  they  knew  ex- 
actly they  were  starting  the  prooeis 
once  again,  they  were  opening  the 
door  for  another  congressional  pay  in- 
crease, that  the  way  that  they  can 
cure  it  is  by  passing  this  resoluti<m 
and  passing  it  qtiiddy  so  that  there 
can  be  no  mistake,  for  the  la^  of 
action  on  this  resolution  will  be  a  lack 
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of  actioo  on  KHoething  that  the  Amer- 
ican peoide  will  feel  very  much  is  not 
in  their  best  Intoeet. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  uk.  that 
any  Ifttnben  who  are  interested  in  co- 
apoosorlnc  the  resolution  be  in  touch 
with  my  office,  and  I  would  also  ask 
that  the  leadership  act  quickly  on  the 
resolution,  to  clear  up  any  questions 
that  might  exist. 


THE  ONGOINO  HOLOCAUST 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  ivevlous  order  of  the  House,  thegen- 
Ueman  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Bkksutkk) 
is  recogniaed  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week's  activities  here  in  Washington 
and  across  the  Nation  in  observing  the 
"Days  of  Remembrance"  of  the  Holo- 
caust are  indeed  a  very  important  oc- 
casion to  remember,  upon  which  to  re- 
flect and  to  renew  a  commitment  that 
it  shall  never  happen  again. 

Today,  however.  I  want  to  speak 
about  another  holocaust  going  on 
now— too  largely  unnoticed,  unlament- 
ed.  and  unchecked.  There  indeed  is  an- 
other holocaust  in  Cambodia  about 
which  few  of  us  hear  and  about  which 
some  of  our  dtiaens  wish  not  to  hear. 

Although  smaller  in  scale  than  the 
terrible  Nasi  programs  for  extermina- 
tion in  the  Second  World  War,  the  on- 
going holocaust  in  Cambodia  is  equal- 
ly horrible  and  devasting. 

As  all  of  you  know,  the  Pol  Pot 
regime  took  over  control  of  Cambodia 
in  1975  and  liegan  its  unprecedented 
reign  of  terror  on  the  peace-loving 
Cambodian  people.  After  thousands 
were  killed  or  tortured  to  death  as 
part  of  Pol  Pot's  piurge  of  his  own 
Ccnnmunist  Party,  the  Cambodians 
who  opposed  his  regime  were  often  im- 
prisoned in  camps  which  were  so  pri- 
mitive that  few  prisoners  survived. 
Other  opponents  to  Pol  Pot's  ways 
were  brutally  executed  or  tortured  to 
death.  In  recent  years,  the  world  press 
has  reported  gruesome  stories  of  the 
recently  uncovered  mass  graves  and 
the  bones  of  thousands  of  innocent 
Cambodians.  Over  300.000  Cambodians 
were  reportedly  killed  in  the  purge. 

In  more  recent  days,  the  suffering  of 
the  Cambodian  people  has  continued. 
After  the  fall  of  Vietnam,  the  Commu- 
nist regime  solidified  its  power  and 
began  ezpuiding  outward  into  adjoin- 
ing countries  with  the  aid  of  their 
Soviet  mentors.  In  1978.  over  100.000 
firstline  Vietnamese  soldiers  crossed 
the  border  and  invaded  Cambodia.  By 
1979.  the  Pol  Pot  regime  fled  to  the 
western  border  near  Thailand,  and  the 
Vietnamese  Communists  took  over  the 
cv>ital.  Phnom  Phen. 

In  aU  too  tjrpical  a  pattern  among 
Commtmist  governments,  any  opposi- 
tion to  the  advancing  Vietnamese 
units  was  brutally  crushed  by  over- 
whelming manpower  and  firepower. 
There  are  now  over  180.000  Vietnam- 


ese troops  in  Cambodia.  Chemical  and 
biological  wevwns  are  reportedly 
being  routinely  used  to  suppress  the 
oiKiosition. 

The  fighting  continues  as  the  Viet- 
namese imits  attempt  to  take  Pol  Pot 
camps  In  the  western  sector  of  the 
country.  The  Cambodian  peasants 
who  are  not  Idlled  in  the  frequent 
military  engagements  are  often  forced 
to  flee  from  their  villages  or  become 
refugees.  It  is  estimated  that  over 
500.000  Cambodians  have  fled  from 
their  country  to  seek  refuge  In  Thai- 
land. Those  who  voice  any  opposition 
to  the  new  coalition  government  are 
sent  to  reeducation  camps. 

Although  our  Government  has  re- 
peatedly called  this  terrible  situation 
to  the  attention  of  the  United  Nations 
and  other  appropriate  international 
bodies,  the  problems  continue.  The 
tragedy  of  Cambodia  is  a  crime  against 
the  poor  peasants  who  bear  the  brunt 
of  Communist  influence  and  aggres- 
sion in  Southeast  Asia.  It  is  genocide 
on  a  massive  scale.  It.  too.  Is  a  crime 
against  mankind  on  an  incredible 
scale. 

As  all  Americans  listen  again  to  the 
accounts  of  the  survivors  of  the  Euro- 
pean Holocaust,  let  us  also  not  forget 
that  today's  holocaust  is  imfoldlng 
before  our  eyes  in  Cambodia.  It  is  an 
intolerable  crime  against  mankind 
that  mankind  must  somehow  stop. 


D  1230 
CENTRAL  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MoAKixY).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  LsACH)  is  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
while  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
and  the  media  has  focused  in  recent 
months  on  events  in  El  Salvador  and 
Nicaragiia.  it  should  be  noted  that  one 
presumably  unintended  side  effect  of 
the  administration's  policies  in  the 
region  may  be  the  undermining  of  the 
fragile  democratic  institution  of  Hon- 
duras. 

The  irony  of  the  so-called  domino 
theory  is  that  it  may  very  well  be  the 
administration's  own  cltunsy  attempts 
to  use  Honduras  as  a  pawn  in  its 
single-minded  effort  to  impose  mili- 
tary solutions  to  Central  American 
problems  that  may  cause  the  Hondu- 
ran  domino  to  topple.  The  slow  and 
painful  efforts  of  the  Hondurans 
themselves  to  forge  a  democratic  and 
representative  system  appear  to  be  of 
secondary  concern  to  policymakers  in 
Washington  who  treat  this  small  Cen- 
tral American  republic  as  a  base  from 
which  to  carry  out  its  various  cloak- 
and-dagger  schemes  in  other  nations 
in  the  region. 

It  is  from  Honduras  that  the  anti- 
Sandlnista  "contras"  began  their  cam- 
paign to  destabilize  and  overthrow  the 


current  Nicaraguan  Oovemment.  a 
fjMtipaign  encouraged  and  financed  In 
direct  violation  of  legislation  paved 
unanimous  by  this  House.  Now  we 
hear  of  plans  to  use  Honduras  as  a 
place  to  train  Salvadoran  troops  as 
part  of  the  administration's  continu- 
ing attempt  to  seek  a  military,  rather 
than  a  political,  resolution  of  the  Sal- 
vadoran civil  war.  Last  year,  the  United 
States  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
Honduras  to  upgrade  military  airfields 
in  that  country.  This  year,  one  of  the 
largely  overlooked  components  of  the 
military  and  economic  aid  package  for 
Central  America  that  the  President 
unveiled  in  his  March  10  speech  to  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
is  $17  million  in  military  assistance  for 
Honduras. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  best  thing  we  could 
do  for  Honduras  would  be  to  support 
its  developing  process,  provide  it  with 
economic  and  humanitarian  assistance 
through  AID  and  the  Peace  Corps, 
and  seek  to  isolate  it  from  the  turmoD 
around  it.  Instead,  we  seem  Intent 
upon  drawing  Honduras  into  the  mael- 
strom of  a  regional  conflict  from 
which  neither  it  nor  we  can  profit. 
The  administration's  desire  to  train 
Salvadoran  soldiers  in  Honduras 
shows  little  or  no  sensitivity  for  the 
history  of  strained  relations  between 
those  two  countries,  which  not  long 
ago  fought  a  war  against  each  other. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Central  America  is  a 
healthy  potpourri  of  independent 
states  and  people.  It  should  not  be 
treated  as  an  amorphous  group  of 
interchangeable  banana  republics.  The 
mistakes  our  Oovemment  made  in 
Guatemala  in  1954  and  CTuba  in  1961 
must  not  be  repeated. 

When  I  visited  Hondiiras  and  the 
other  countries  of  Central  America 
last  January,  I  was  deeply  impressed 
by  the  sincerity  of  Honduran  Presi- 
dent Suazo  Cordova  and  the  progress 
toward  democratic  government  that 
has  taken  place  in  a  very  brief  span  of 
time.  But  it  was  also  clear  that  Hondu- 
ras is  unable  or  imwilllng  to  resist  the 
pressures  being  exerted  upon  it  by  our 
own  Government.  The  American  Am- 
bassador in  Tegucigalpa  is  the  closest 
approximation  we  have  to  a  proconsul 
in  any  country  today.  In  our  desire  to 
convert  Honduras  into  a  staging  area 
for  UJS.  intervention  in  Central  Amer- 
ica, we  are  contributing  to  the  very 
conditions  that  prevent  Honduran  de- 
mocracy from  solidifying.  Building  up 
the  Honduran  ndlltary  Jeopardizes  the 
democratic  political  institutions  in  the 
country.  Widening  and  militarizing 
the  political  rivalries  in  Central  Amer- 
ica prevents  the  stability  necessary  for 
democracy  to  prosper.  Arming  and  en- 
couraging Nicaraguan  exiles  creates 
the  possibility  that  in  the  not-too-dis- 
tant future  defeated  or  abandoned 
forces  could  be  let  loose  within  Hondu- 
ras. The  anger  of  the  Contras  might 


Just  as  easily  be  directed  at  the  Hon- 
durans as  at  the  Sandtnlstas  In  addi- 
tion, the  veiled  threats  of  Sandlnista 
leadership  that  leftist  forces  within 
Honduras  can  be  expected  to  spawn 
countervailing  anarchy  cannot  be 
lightly  dismissed.  A  broader  regional 
conflict,  anarchy  and  insurrection  are 
hardly  the  best  prescriptions  for  fos- 
tering democratic  reforms. 

Honduras  and  Costa  Rica  are  oases 
of  relative  tranqiilllty  on  the  other- 
wise bloody  map  of  Central  America. 
In  its  shortsighted  pursuit  of  military 
victories,  the  administration  may  be 
undercutting  the  only  real  chances  for 
democracy  to  thrive  in  the  region.  We 
are  doing  our  friends  and  our  ideals  a 
major  disservice  by  dragging  the  Hon- 
durans into  a  conflict  that  neither 
they  nor  we  can  control. 


NATIONAL  POW-BOA 
RECOGNITION  DAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Moht- 
OOMERT)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
according  to  a  congressional  resolution 
passed  last  year,  the  President  pro- 
claimed April  9,  1983,  "National  POW- 
BdA  Recognition  Day"  in  honor  of 
two  very  special  and  unique  groups  of 
American  soldiers.  Last  Saturday  the 
Nation  shared  an  excellent  opportuni- 
ty to  offer  a  true  and  meaningful  trib- 
ute to  the  American  men  and  women 
who  suffered  in  enemy  prison  camps, 
as  well  as  those  who  gave  their  lives  on 
foreign  soil  and  whose  remains  have 
not  been  found. 

I  luiow  many  of  my  colleagues  par- 
ticipated in  ceremonies  and  activities 
around  the  country  in  tribute  to  the 
142.307  Americans  who  have  been  sub- 
jected to  prisoner  of  war  captivity 
during  the  four  wars  this  country  has 
fought  in  this  century.  Many  heard 
firsthand  accounts  of  the  cruel  and  in- 
himiane  treatment  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  their  captors. 

In  the  97th  Congress,  Public  Law  97- 
37.  the  Former  Prisoner  of  War  Bene- 
fits Act  of  1981.  was  enacted  to  address 
this  issue.  This  major  legislation 
allows  compensation  benefits  for  psy- 
chosis and  anxiety  neurosis,  provides 
eligibility  for  inpatient  and  outpatient 
treatment  for  former  POW's,  and  re- 
duces from  6  months  to  30  days  the  re- 
quired period  of  captivity  for  presiunp- 
tion  of  malnutrition. 

Since  enactment  of  this  law,  VA  has 
been  making  a  special  effort  to  advise 
the  surviving  90,801  American  former 
prisoners  of  war  about  the  special  ben- 
efits extended  to  them.  With  the  help 
of  veterans'  service  organizations,  VA 
has  made  contact  with  a  large  percent- 
age of  surviving  POW's,  including  60 
women,  most  of  whom  were  military 
nurses  held  prisoner  by  the  Japanese 
during  World  War  n. 


All  Americans  ought  to  recognize 
the  debt  we  owe  these  iinmmg  and 
silent  heroes  and  heroines.  These  val- 
iant men  and  women  relinquished 
their  freedom  in  order  that  we  might 
enjoy  the  blessings  of  peace.* 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  "permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

Bdr.  Edwabds  of  California,  for  60 
minutes,  Tuesday,  April  12,  1983. 

Mrs.  Boxer,  for  60  minutes.  Tues- 
day. April  12.  1983. 

(The  following  Meml)ers  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Packard)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Walker,  today,  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  BxRBUTER.  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Lkach  of  Iowa,  today,  for  30 
minutes. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  ISi.  Dicks)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarlcs  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Gohzalsz.  today,  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  Amnunzio,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MoNTOOMERT.  today.  for  5  min- 
utes. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarlu  was 
granted  to: 

(The  fc^owing  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Packard)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  Yoxmo  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Wnni . 

Mr.  Baoham. 

Mrs.  JoHHsoN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Pish. 

Mr.  Parris. 

Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Porter. 

Mr.  LujAN. 

Mr.  Broomtield. 

Mr.  Kemp. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dicks)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter) 

Mr.  Levine  of  California. 

Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  KiLDEE  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Market  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Richardson. 

Mr.  Anderson  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  10  instances. 

Mrs.  Llotd  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Hamilton  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  10  tn- 
stances. 

Mr.  Annttnzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  MURTHA. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 


Mr.  Martihbz. 

Mr.  STAUC  in  two  limfawr*^ 

BCr.  Pascbll  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  FoRO  of  Tennessee  in  three  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  English. 
Mr.  Gejdxnsoh. 
Bfr.  Frank. 
Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma. 

lil.  COBLHO. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  461.  An  kct  to  extend  the  authorization 
of  appropriations  for  the  Office  of  Govern- 
ment Ethics  for  5  years;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  and  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  CMX  Service. 

S.  589.  An  act  to  authorize  $15,500,000  for 
capital  Improvement  projects  on  Guam,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  809.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  activities  under  the  Federal  Plre  Preven- 
tion and  Control  Act  of  1974,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology. 

S.  820.  An  act  to  amend  section  7  of  the 
Earthqualce  Hazards  Reduction  Act  of  1977 
(42  VS.C.  7706)  to  extend  authorizations 
for  appropriations,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Technolo- 
gy and  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs. 

S.  821.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  the  pro- 
grams of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
for  fiscal  year  1984,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Technolo- 
Ky. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title,  which  was 
thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker 

HJl.  1900.  An  act  to  assure  the  solvency  of 
the  social  security  trust  funds,  to  reform  the 
medicare  reimbursement  of  hospitals,  to 
extend  the  Federal  supplemental  compensa- 
tion program,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  12  o'clock  and  35  minutes 
pjn.),  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
157,  the  House  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row. Tuesday.  April  12,  1983,  at  12 
o'clock  noon  in  memory  of  the  late 
Honorable  Phillip  Bxtrton  of  Califor- 
nia. 


11-059  0-87-88  (Ft  6) 


U/"k¥TC«? 
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OATH     OP     OFFICE.     MEMBERS. 
RESIDENT  COMMISSIONER, 

AND  DELEGATES 
The  oath  of  office  required  by  the 
sixth  article  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  as  provided  by  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  act  of  May  13.  1884  (23 
Stat  22),  to  be  administered  to  Mem- 
bers. Resident  Commissioner,  and  Del- 
egates of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  text  of  which  is  carried  in  5 
UJS.C.  3331: 

"I,  A  B.  do  solemnly  swear  (or 
affirm)  that  I  will  support  and 
defend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  against  all  enemies. 


foreign  and  domestic;  that  I  will 
bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to 
the  same:  that  I  talce  this  obliga- 
tion freely  without  any  mental  res- 
ervation or  purpose  of  evasion;  and 
that  I  will  well  and  faithfully  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  the  office  on 
which  I  am  about  to  enter.  So  help 
me  QoA." 
has  been  subscribed  to  in  person  and 
filed  in  duplicate  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  the  fol- 
lowing Member  of  the  98th  Congress, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  2  U.S.C. 
25: 


Dan  ScHAsrsR.  Sixth  District.  Colo- 
rado. 


EXPENDITURE  REPORTS  CON- 
CERNING OFFICIAL  FOREIGN 
TRAVEL 

Reports  of  various  House  commit- 
tees and  delegations  traveling  under 
authorizations  from  the  Speaker  con- 
cerning the  foreign  cuarencies  and 
UJS.  dollars  utilized  by  them  during 
the  foxuth  quarter  of  calendar  year 

1982  and  first  quarter  of  calendar  year 

1983  in  connection  with  foreign  travel 
piu^uant  to  Public  Law  95-384  are  as 
follows: 


REPORT  Of  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  PERMANENT  SELECT  COtMIITTEE  ON  AGING.  U.S.  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES,  E)(PENO£D  BETWEEN  OCT.  1  AND  DEC.  31, 

1982 


Ml 


Ptrdtai* 


Tnnsportilian 


OHnt  PWPOSBS 


Tow 


OMhy 


•  U.S. 


US.  (Mai  US.  dotal  U.S  dotal 

equinlent        Foiofn        equMM        Forei(n        oquwaM 

oiU.S         cunency         or  U.S.         onaiqi         o  U.S. 


11/14         11/18 


Canali.. 


4U.47  375.00  . 


451.47  375.00 


>  to  dm  coistitiitB  Mpng  md  meab. 

•I  ion«n  wreacy  s  used,  erts  Ui.  dotal  oiMmM;  if  US.  coTtKy  Is  used,  enter  amourt  exp^ 

AMENDED  REPORT  Of  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  OCT.  1  AND  DEC.  31. 

1982 


Ml 


Pv  dNffl* 


Transpoilalnn 


OQiei  piyposcs 


ToU 


knot      Departure 


CoiMtiy 


U.S.  dotal 
Foreign  equivalent 
ovrency         or  U.S. 

currency* 


Fortigii 
currency 


U.S.dotar 

equivalent 

or  US. 

cunency' 


Foreign 
cunency 


US  dotal 

equivalent 

01  US. 


U.1  dotal 
Foreign  equivaM 
cunency         or  U.S. 

cunency* 


HHL  Hi  HMn.. 


Tianportabon  tiy  Ocpvtneiit  ol  Detaoc .. 


11/14 

11/15 

11/15 

11/19 

11/19 

11/22 

11/22 

11/27 

Gerawy 

SaMtlMoi.. 

nMOC.. 


21S.72 


SMttnttanl... 


1.S53.00 
819.60 


(4.00. 
178.00. 
228.00  . 
405.00. 


19.74. 


17.93. 


5.693.06  . 


84.00 
17tM 
2(1(7 
40M» 


tt— Hill  >otal... 


895.00. 


5,712.80  . 


17.93. 


S.62S.73 


'to  diem  constitutes  todgjng  and  moils. 

* K  foreign  onency  s  used,  entei  US  dotar  equivalent;  if  U.S.  cunency  is  used,  enter  amount  eipended. 


OMI  WSIENMWSN,  Oainaan,  Mar.  16,  1983. 


AMENDED  REPORT  Of  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  COMMIHEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY,  U.S.  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  OCT.  1  AND  DEC.  31, 1982 


anployee 

Me 

Country 

to«en> 

TransportalRin 

OHiei  pKpoaK 

ToW 

Name  of  Mefflber  oi 

Anival 

Departure 

Foreign 
cunency 

US,  dotal 

01  US. 
cunency* 

Foreign 
cunency 

US.  dotal 

equnalent 

oiUS. 

cunency* 

Foreign 
cunency 

US.  dotal 

equivalent 

OIU.S. 

cunency* 

Foreign 
cunency 

US.  dotal 

equivalent 

■  US. 

onency* 

Tkomas  L  Mooniy.  staff...    „ 

10/10 

10/14 
10/17 

10/14 
10/17 
10/20 

Saritzeriand 

Grnnany 

Itt» 

132.00  .. 
99.00  .. 
132.00  .. 

xxm 

»» 

132.00 

CuRiHMCJil  transportiliMi. 
Tm  Ralstack.  MC 

2(0.00  .. 

mm 

10/11 

10/14 
10/16 
10/19 
10/20 

MbtrtMd..... 

99.00  .. 
66.00  .. 
99.00  .. 
33.00  .. 

91.(0 

10/14 
10/16 
10/19 

Franoi  

Italy....- - 

6*1- - 

SltO 



33.00 

OmhMbi  WH -... 

660.00  .. 



2(0.00  .. 

920.00 

■  to  dta  ooBliliita  Wgjng  aal  iMb. 

*ll  toravi  canncy  is  used,  onto  U.S.  dotal  equivalent;  K  U.S.  cunency  is  uMd.  entei  annunt  expended. 


PETIR  W.  ROOWO.  JR.,  Chainnan. 
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REPORT  or  EXPENDtTURES  FOR  OfFIOAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  STEPHEN  I.  iACOBS,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  MAR.  13  AND  MAR.  18, 1983 


todtai> 


»m 


TH 


OiMtiy 


UJ.1 


UJ.1 


cunMcy         ir  Ui.         onency 


rU.S. 


Uf  tatar  Uli 

oneKy        arU.S.         anaqr        arUJ. 


V14 
3/15 


3/15     GiNl 
3/18     "  ■ 


65J0 
11,728 


98.00. 


249.00  . 


UdM. 


3.1M.74 


'  to  dta  CHBlMis  lodging  and  mris. 
*  I  iMlv  cvfwcy  ii  Mid,  mIv  U.S.  dil 


H  U.S.  canancy  is  oat,  enta 


SimCN  I.  MCOBS.  Mar.  30.  1911 


REPORT  Of  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OfFIOAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  ELEANOR  KELLEY,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  9  AND  JAN.  20, 1983 


D* 


todan' 


Nam  of  MeMtar  or  eMptoyve 


Anival      Dv«tun 


Otm  gapiwi 


Tow 


CMnhy 


cuntRcy 


U^dotar 
or  US. 


U.ltktar 
Foreign        equMM 
OIU.S. 
cunency* 


UJ.1 
01  U.1 


U.S.I 
orUj. 


1/9 
1/12 
1/14 
1/18 


1/11 


1/17 

1/20     U.S.  VliliR 


1,515.10 
3J25 
105.953 
0. 


354.00. 
150.00. 
408.00. 


(•) 


1.515.10  354.00 

3.82$  ISOJO 

ituta  im» 

«  ( 


921.00. 


mm 


■  to  dtom  constitutes  lodging  and  meals. 

*  If  toaigg  cunency  Is  used,  ent*  U.S  dolai  equivalent;  if  U.S.  canoqi  Is  used,  entei  amount  expended. 

*  UStf .  no  indMual  cost  figures  avaiWile. 


OiANOR  nam.  Fefe.  8.  1913. 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  DELEGATION  TO  BRAZIL,  SOUTH  AFRICA.  ZIMBABWE.  KENYA,  GREECE,  AND  ITALY,  U.S.  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES, 

EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  7  AND  JAN.  22, 1983 


Ml 


todm' 


OIker  paipaaas 


ToU 


Name  of  Member  or  employae 


Country 


cananqr 


U.S.I 
aqm 
orU.S. 


U.S.( 


orUi. 
canaaqr* 


U.S.I 
orUi. 


U.S.I 
orU5^ 


Fnnli  Godfrey- 


Military  transportitnn... 
totals — 


1/7 

1/9 

1/12 

1/14 

1/17 

1/20 


1/9 

1/12 

1/14 

1/17 

1/20 


Brad... 


SorthAftica.. 
QMahM ...... 

bnyi 

taeoe 

1/22     NMy 


270.00. 
324.00. 
216.00  . 
324.00  . 
324.00. 
238.00. 


8,019.90  . 


270.(0 
324J0 

mm 
mm 

324J0 

23t(0 

(419.90 


1.(96.00  . 


8.019.90  . 


9,715.90 


RHaH.  Hanklns.. 


MMtary  banspuitjlion... 
Committee  totals 


1/7 
1/9 
1/12 

1/14 
1/17 
1/20 


1/9 
1/12 
1/14 
1/17 
1/20 


Biazl 

SouOi  Africa.. 


Kanyi.. 
fireeoi- 


1/22    Kaly... 


195.00. 

324.00 

141.00  . 

249.00. 

324.00. 

238.00. 


8,019.90  . 


195.00 
324J0 
141.00 
249.00 
324.00 
238.00 
8.019J0 


1.471.00  . 


8,019.90  . 


9.490.90 


■  to  dta*  oonstitiilB  lodging  and  meals. 

*  If  foreign  cunenqf  is  used,  ents  U.S.  dotal  equivaknt;  if  U.S.  cunency  is  used,  enter  amount  expended. 


FRANK  GODFREY,  RITA  H  HANNNS.  F«b.  18,  1983. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

852.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  transmitting  a  cumulative 
report  on  rescissions  and  deferrals  of  budget 
authority  as  of  April  1,  1983,  pursuant  to 
section  1014(e)  of  Public  Law  93-344  (H. 
Doc.  No.  95-43);  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

853.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  a  report,  covering  the  month 
of  March,  on  the  manner  in  wtiich  the  na- 
tional interest  of  the  United  States  has  been 


served  by  the  payments  made  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  to  the  U.S.  credi- 
tors on  credits  guaranteed  by  the  CCC  on 
which  payments  had  not  t>een  received  from 
the  Polish  People's  Republic,  pursuant  to 
section  306  of  Public  Law  97-257;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

854.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional  Rela- 
tions, transmitting  a  copy  of  Presidential  de- 
termination No.  83-5,  certifying  assurances 
that  proposed  foreign  military  sales  or 
agreements  will  not  cause  the  transfer  of 
sensitive  U.S.  equipment  or  technology  in 
violation  of  the  Arms  Control  Act,  pursuant 
to  section  163  of  Public  Law  97-377;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

855.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel, 
Federal   Emergency   Management  Agency, 


transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  section  1333  and  1341  of  the  Na- 
tional Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968.  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 

856.  A  letter  from  the  Mayor  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Retirement  Reform  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Coltmibia. 

857.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  6-20,  Closing  of  a  Portion  of  First 
Street.  Northwest.  Act  of  1983,  pursuant  to 
section  602(c)  of  Public  Law  93-198;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

858.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  D.C.  Act  5-21. 
Closing  of  an  Unimproved  Public  Alley  in 


/^rkMnDBCcrrkKiAi  nnronn HOTT.^F 
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Square  5189  Act  of  1M3.  punuut  to  aeetkm 
MXc)  of  PttUk  Law  9S-1M:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Ooluinbia. 

•50.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  traosmlttlng 
D.C  Act  5-33.  Real  Property  Tax  Sale  Reg- 
iiiatitwM  Amendment  Act  of  1983.  pursuant 
to  section  eOSCc)  of  PubUc  Law  93-198;  to 
the  Committee  m  the  District  of  Columbia. 

860.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmlttlnx 
D.C.  Act  5-33.  Cable  Television  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1981  Temporary  Amendment 
Act  of  1983,  pursuant  to  section  603(c)  of 
Public  Law  93-198;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

861.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  5-34,  District  of  Columbia  Munici- 
pal Regulations  Publication  Temporary  Act 
of  1983.  pursuant  to  section  603(c)  of  Public 
Law  93-198;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

863.  A  letter  from  the  Vice  President  for 
Oovemment  Affairs,  Nati(H>al  Railroad  Pas- 
soger  Corporation,  transmitting  a  report 
covering  the  period  of  January  and  Febru- 
ary 1983  on  the  average  number  of  passen- 
gers per  day  on  board  each  train  operated, 
and  the  on-time  performance  at  the  final 
destination  of  each  train  operated,  by  route 
and  by  railroad,  pursuant  to  section 
308(aX3)  of  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act 
of  1970,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
EInergy  and  Conunerce. 

863.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting reports  on  political  contributions  by 
various  ambassadorial  nominees  and  by 
members  of  their  families,  pursuant  to  sec- 
Uon  304(bK2)  of  PubUc  Law  96-465:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

864.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  Deitartment's  activities  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  during  cal- 
endar year  1982,  pursuant  to  S  n.S.C. 
553(d>;  to  the  Committee  on  Oovemment 
Operations. 

865.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gener- 
al of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  review  of  basic  corporate  con- 
trol Uws  (OAO/PAD-83-3.  April  6,  1983);  to 
the  Ck>mmittee  on  Oovemment  Operations. 

866.  A  letter  from  the  (^lalrman.  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  Commission's  activities  under 
the  Oovemment  in  the  Sunshine  Act  diulng 
calendar  year  1982,  pursuant  to  5  UJ3.C. 
553b(J);  to  the  Committee  on  Oovemment 
Operations. 

867.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary, 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  Commission's  activities  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  during  cal- 
endar year  1982,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
S53(d):  to  the  Committee  on  Oovemment 
Operations. 

868.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  chapter  25  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code  to  provide  pen- 
alties for  the  forging  of  endorsements  on,  or 
fraudulently  negotiating,  U.S.  checks  or 
bonds  or  securities,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

869.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
the  Transportation,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  1936,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

870.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration,  the 


itfmlinr"'t'  report  on  the  effectlveneas  of 
the  dvU  avlatton  security  program,  covering 
the  period  ending  Deoonber  31, 1983.  pursu- 
ant to  section  S15(a)  of  the  Federal  AvlaUon 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

871.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
Oeneral  Services,  transmitting  four  prospec- 
tuses for  Federal  construction  projects,  pur- 
suant to  section  7  of  the  Public  Buildings 
Act  of  1959,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Tnuisportatlon. 

873.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Army  (Civil  Works),  transmitting  a 
report  from  the  Chief  of  E^ngineers  on  the 
Russian  River  Basin,  Calif.,  together  with 
other  pertinent  reports,  pursuant  to  a  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  on  Octo- 
ber 13,  1973;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

873.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oener- 
al of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  status  of  the  Oreat  Plains  coal 
gasification  project  (OAO/RCED-83-112. 
April  8.  1983);  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs; 
Energy  and  Commerce;  and  Science  and 
Technology. 


SUBSEQUiaiT  ACTION  ON  A  RE- 
PORTED BILL  SEQUENTIALLY 
REFERRED 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X.  the  follow- 
ing action  was  taken  by  the  Speaker. 
[Submitted  April  8.  1983J 
The  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  discharged  from  the  further  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  1071;  HJl.  1071  referred 
to  the  Union  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANTHONY: 
H.R.  2452.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 
within  the  Ozark  and  Ouachita  National 
Forests  In  the  States  of  Arkansas  and  Okla- 
homa as  wilderness  areas,  to  release  other 
lands  witiiin  such  National  Forests  for  uses 
other  than  wilderness,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Agri- 
culture and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  li^.  FASCELL  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Parm.  Mr.  Bhooiotcld,  Mr. 
OnJiAit,  Mr.  RiMALDO,  Mr.  Irklahd, 
Mr.  Mica.  Mr.  Sioth  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Bkothiix,  Mr.  CoHcoRAH.  and  Mr. 

CORRADA): 

HJl.  3453.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting  Act  of  1973  to 
provide  for  radio  broadcasting  to  C^ba;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  LENT: 

H.R.  2454.  A  bill  to  amend  title  H  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  increases  in 
primary  Insurance  amounts  to  account  for 
depressed  replacement  rates:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mrs.  LLOYD: 

H.R.  2455.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  Department  of  Energy  for  the 
Clinch  River  breeder  reactor  research  and 
development  project  for  fiscal  years  1984- 
90;  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. 


By  Mr.  LUJAN: 
HJl.  3456.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1974  with  re^MCt  to  bm- 
efits  payable  to  certain  individuals  who  on 
December  31,  1974.  had  at  least  10  years  of 
railroad  service  and  also  were  fully  insured 
imder  the  Social  Security  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

H.R.  3457.  A  bill  to  provide  that  monbers 
of  all  commissions,  coimcils,  and  similar 
bodies  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Oov- 
emment appointed  from  private  life  shall 
serve  without  any  remuneration  for  their 
services  other  than  travel,  subsistence,  and 
other  necessary  expenses;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HJl.  2458.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  life  insiv- 
ance  proceeds  from  the  gross  estate  for  pur- 
poses of  the  Federal  esUte  tax;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  2459.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  esUte 
and  gift  taxes  and  the  tax  on  generation- 
skipping  transfers;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2460.  A  bill  to  reduce  unemployment 
by  providing  that  unemployment  insurance 
funds  may  be  used  pursuant  to  State  laws 
establishing  programs  for  s>ayments  to  em- 
ployers who  hire  the  unemployed;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.   MURPHY   (for  himself,  Mr. 

Perkims.  Mr.  Miixkr  of  California, 

Mr.  BiAOGi,  Mr.  SmoM,  Mr.  Oatsos. 

Bfr.  WnxiAMs  of  Montana,  and  Mr. 

Corrasa): 
HJl.  2461.  A  bill  to  extend  and  improve 
the  RehablliUtlon  Act  of  1973  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  operation  of  the  Helen  Keller 
National  Center  for  Deaf-Blind  Youths  and 
Adults;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  MXmPHY  (for  himself.  Mr. 

FoRO  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Dahikl.  Mr. 

Rox,  lii.  McNuLTT,  and  Mr.  Bab- 

HARD): 

H.R.  2462.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  place- 
ment of  an  appropriate  statue  or  other  me- 
morial in  Arlington  National  Cemetery  to 
honor  individuals  who  were  combat  glider 
pilots  during  World  War  II:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SEIBERLING: 
HJl.  2463.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  U  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  19S4  to  exclude  from  wages,  for 
purposes  of  computing  benefits  and  taxes 
under  the  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability 
insurance  program,  the  quarterly  cash  re- 
muneration for  the  services  of  a  domestic 
employee  In  a  private  home  of  the  employer 
if  such  quarterly  cash  remuneration  Is  less 
than  $200  or  the  employee  has  not  attained 
age  19  before  the  begiiming  of  the  quarter, 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SEIBERUNO  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  HoRTOM): 
H.R.  2464.  A  bill  to  recognize  the  Army 
and  Navy  Union  of  the  United  States  of 
America;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  WALOREN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
FuQUA,  Mr.  Browk  of  California,  Mr. 
Dtmaixt,  Bir.  ToRRicKLU,  and  Mr. 

BOKHLKRT): 

H.R.  2465.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Earthquake  Hazards  Reduc- 
tion Act  of  1977  and  the  Federal  Fire  Pre- 
vention and  Control  Act  of  1974  for  fiscal 
year  1984  and  fiscal  year  1985.  and  for  other 
purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  and  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs. 


By  Mr.  RINAUX): 
BJ.  Ret,  231.  Joint  reaolutloo  propadnt 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  contributlona  and 
expenditures  Intended  to  affect  conwsskm- 
aL  Presidential,  and  State  eleeUons;  to  the 
Committee  (m  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LENT: 
H.  Con.  Res.  105.  Concurrent  resolutl(m 
directing  the  Commissioner  of  Sodal  Securi- 
ty and  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  to  immediately  conduct  a  study  and 
report  to  Congress  on  steps  which  can  be 
taken  to  correct  the  l>enef it  disparity  known 
as  the  notch  problem,  in  order  to  insure  eq- 
uitable and  fair  treatment  for  those  who 
have  based  their  retirement  t>lans  on  bene- 
fit levels  which  have  existed  for  the  past 
decade;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  

By  Mr.  WALKER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  106.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
nothing  in  House  Concurrent  Resolution  91 
shall  be  interpreted  as  providing  a  pay  in- 
crease for  Members  of  Congress;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  CMvil  Service. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

HJl.  2:  Mr.  Harkim,  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Feigrah,  Mrs.  Bozkr,  and  Mr.  Patterson. 

HJl.  42:  Mr.  HxRTKL  of  Biichigan. 

HJl.  304:  Mr.  Stokxs. 

HJl.  216:  Mr.  Staogxrs. 

HJl.  223:  Mr.  Raltr  M.  Hall. 

H.R.  237:  Mr.  Hartrrt. 

H.R.  245:  Mr.  Carx. 

H.R.  337:  Mr.  Howard. 

HJl.  338:  Mr.  Howard. 

HJl.  991:  Ms.  MncuLSKi  and  Iti.  Ratcr- 

PORD. 

HJl.  1077:  Mr.  Ouckmah,  Mr.  Evahs  of 
Iowa.  Mr.  Rorxrts,  tSx.  Skxeh,  Mr.  Weavxr, 
Mr.  LUJAH.  Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  D'Amours.  Mr. 
Daschlb,  and  Mr.  Orkgg. 

H.R.  1144:  IiCr.  CJoRx  and  Mr.  Andxrsor. 

H.R.  1145:  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Harkin.  Mr. 
Staggkrs,  Mr.  WiSK,  Mr.  Dtson.  Mr.  Dwtxr 
of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Whtitakkr,  and  Mr. 
SmTR  of  Florida. 

HJl.  1266:  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
CoNTXRS,  Mr.  Moody,  Mr.  Frank,  Mrs. 
Bozkr,  and  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 

HJl.  1272:  Mr.  English,  Mr.  Danixl  B. 
Crank,  and  Mr.  Simon. 

HJl.  1299:  Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr.  RoK.  Mr. 
Dixon.  Mr.  Bkdxll.  Mr.  Torricklu,  and  Mr. 
Akaka. 

H.R.  1300:  Mr.  Fogliktta,  Mr.  Rox,  Mr. 
Dixon,  Mr.  Bkdkix,  Mr.  Torricelli,  and  Mr. 
Akaka. 

HJl.  1350:  Mr.  Contk,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr. 
Ooodlino,  and  Mr.  Lukkn. 

HJl.  1531:  Mr.  Contkrs,  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr. 
Dtson.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Harkin.  and  Mr. 
Morrison  of  Connecticut. 

HJl.  1661:  idi.  Bedell.  Mr.  Ozley,  Mr. 
Chappie,  Mr.  Washington,  Mr.  Kogovsek, 
Mi.  Roe.  and  Mrs.  Bozkr. 

HJl.  1691:  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah. 

HJl.  1797:  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Ackkrman,  Mr. 
Studds,  Mr.  Marriott,  Mr.  db  Lnoo,  Ms. 
Oakar.  and  Bdr.  Leach  of  Iowa. 

HJl.  1873:  Mr.  Oskrstar,  Mr.  Okjdknson, 
Mr.  Faotntrot,  Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Oarcia,  Mr. 
BoNioR  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Frigran,  Mr.  Tor- 
ricelli, Mr.  Clat.  Mr.  Delldms.  Mr.  Miller 
of  California.  Mr.  OTnNGER,  Mr.  McHugh. 

Mr.  KOSTMATKR.  Ml.  CONTERS,  Mr.  MiNRA, 

and  Mr.  Doroan. 


HJl.  1875:  Mr.  Mica.  Mr.  Ireland,  Mr. 
Pascill,  Mr.  Yoinra  of  Florida,  Mr.  Hinro. 
Mr.  Bn.iasKTS,  Mr.  Ckappell.  and  Mr. 
NnsoN  of  Florida. 

HJl.  1905:  Mr.  Patman,  Mr.  de  Lugo.  Mr. 
OiTB,  Mr.  Dtson,  Mr.  Barnard.  Mr. 
BAim«M.  Mr.  Rowland,  and  Mr.  Tatlor. 

HJl.  1937:  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan.  Mrs. 
Llotd.  Mr.  Ireland.  Mr.  Dicks,  and  Mr. 
Davis. 

HJl.  1998:  Mr.  Batks. 

HJl.  3118:  Mr.  Dtmallt.  Mr.  Ratcbpord, 
and  Mr.  Wortlet. 

HJl.  3188:  Mr.  Weus. 

HJl.  3355:  Mr.  Bryant. 

HJl.  3359:  Mr.  Fascell  and  Mr.  !«»««*-  of 
Florida. 

HJl.  3377:  Mr.  FRANK. 

H.J.  Res.  61:  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Tauke,  Mr.  HoRTON.  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Washington.  Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr.  Oirg- 
RicH.  and  Mr.  Patterson. 

H.J.  Res.  63:  Mr.  Jenkins,  Mr.  Stratton. 
Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Beilenson,  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  Mr. 
McKbrnan,  and  Mr.  Panetta. 

HJ.  Res.  184:  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama, 
Mr.  CoNARLE,  Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr.  Herman, 
Mr.  Sawyer,  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  McCollum. 
Mr.  SisiSKY,  Kfr.  Lowry  of  Washington,  Mx. 
Parris,  Mr.  Fowler,  and  Mi.  Lujan. 

H.J.  Res.  186:  Mr.  Synar,  Mr.  Alexander, 
Mr.  RoMn.AND,  Mr.  Dannemeyer,  Mr.  Oood- 
UNG,  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  Swnr,  and  Mr. 
Courter. 

H.J.  Res.  187:  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Faunt- 
ROY,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Shum- 
WAY,  and  Mr.  Mazzoli. 

HJ.  Res.  215:  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Donnelly,  Mr.  Fazio,  Ms.  Mikxtlski,  Mr. 
McGrath.  Mr.  Shelby.  Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  Pat- 
terson. Mr.  VAinnxGRipp,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Owens.  Mr.  Nichols, 
Mr.  Chappie,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Chandler, 
Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Ooodling. 
Mr.  HoYER,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Hertel  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Ozley,  Mi.  Bonior  of  Michi- 
gan, Mr.  Anderson,  and  Mr.  Corcoran. 

H.  Res.  17:  Mr.  AuCoin,  Mr.  Donnelly, 
Mr.  E>WYER  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr. 
Oreen,  Mr.  Hance,  Mr.  Kostmater,  Mr. 
Roberts,  and  Mr.  Valentine. 

H.  Res.  53:  Mr.  Daniel  B.  C^rane,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Kindness,  Mr. 
RuDD.  Mr.  HiLER.  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah.  Mr. 
Walker.  Mr.  Craig,  and  Mr.  Paul. 


Redesignate  the  subsequent  paragraphs, 
and  any  references  to  such  paragraphs,  ac- 
cordingly. 


H.J.  Res.  13 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
69.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
council  of  the  city  of  New  York,  relative  to 
copjnight  law;  which  was  referred  to  the 
(Onunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R.  1983 
By  Mr.  DREIEK  of  California: 
—On  page  9,  after  line  3.  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(5)  such  mortgagor  has  cooperated  with 
such  mortgagee  in  attempting  to  establish  a 
plan  for  the  making  of  partial  payments  of 
the  amounts  due  under  such  mortgage  or 
any  other  plan  to  correct  the  mortgage  de- 
linquency of  such  mortgagor  without  finan- 
cial assistance  under  this  title.". 


By  Mr.  KRAMER: 
—Page  5,  after  line  13,  insert  the  following: 

"(7)  Discussing  the  impact  that  the  devel- 
opment of  comprehensive  defensive  systems 
would  have  on  the  reduction  and  eventual 
obsolescence  of  nuclear  weap<H>8.". 
—In  the  preamble,  strike  out  "and"  at  the 
end  of  the  fourth  whereas  clause,  strike  out 
":  Now,  therefore,  be  it"  at  the  end  of  the 
fifth  whereas  clause  and  Insert  in  lieu  there- 
of ";  and",  and  insert  after  such  clause  the 
following: 

"Whereas  the  President  has  called  for  the 
development  of  defensive  systems  that  may 
ultimately  make  nuclear  weapons  obsolete: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It". 

(Amendment  to  the  amendment  by  Mr. 
Broompield.) 

—In  the  preamble,  strike  out  "and"  at  the 
end  of  the  fourth  whereas  clause,  strike  out 
":  Now,  therefore,  be  it"  at  the  end  of  the 
fifth  whereas  clause  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of ";  and",  and  insert  after  such  clause  the 
following: 

"Whereas  the  President  has  called  for  the 
development  of  defensive  systems  that  may 
ultimately  make  nuclear  weapons  obsolete: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It". 

In  the  first  section,  strike  out  "and"  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (4),  strike  out  "be  it  fur- 
ther' at  the  end  of  paragraph  (5),  and  Insert 
after  paragraph  (5)  the  following: 

"(6)  urges  both  powers  to  discuss  the 
impact  that  the  development  of  comprehen- 
sive defensive  systems  would  have  on  the  re- 
duction and  eventual  obsolescence  of  nucle- 
ar weapons;  and  be  It  further". 

(Amendment  to  the  amendment  by  Mr. 
Levitas.) 

—Strike  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  Levi- 
tas amendment  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

",  and  should  propose  discussions  with  the 
Oovemment  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  concerning  the  impact  that  the 
development  of  comprehensive  defensive 
systems  would  have  on  the  reduction  and 
eventual  obsolescence  of  nuclear  weapons.". 
By  Mr.  LEWIS  of  California: 

On  page  4.  line  18,  after  the  word  freeze 
strike  out  the  period  and  insert  "at  equal 
levels  of  capabilities." 

On  page  4.  line  20.  after  the  word  freeze 
Insert  "at  equal  levels  of  capabilities". 

On  page  4,  line  24,  after  the  word  freeze 
insert  "at  equal  levels  of  capabilities". 

Oa  page  5.  line  5.  after  the  word  freeze 
insert  "at  equal  levels  of  capabilities". 

On  page  5.  line  6.  after  the  word  reduc- 
tions insert  "to  equal  levels  of  capabilities". 

On  page  5.  line  21.  after  the  word  freeze 
insert  "at  equal  levels  of  capabilities". 

By  Mr.  McEKDNAIX): 
—Page  5,  after  line  23,  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  3.  Resolve  further  that  it  is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  no  provision  of  the  resolu- 
tion shall  be  carried  out  if,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  executors,  it  fails  to  provide  for  the 
common  defense,  as  required  by  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  or  fails  to  pro- 
vide adequate  defense  against  all  enemies  as 
provided  for  in  the  oath  of  office. 

By  Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  (Carolina: 
—Page  4,  beginning  in  line  31,  strike  out  ", 
missiles,  and  other  delivery  systems"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "and  missiles". 
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—Pace  5.  after  line  23.  insert  the  followtnr 
8k.  3.  Nothing  in  this  reaolution  shall  be 
coDttnied  to  commit  the  United  States,  in 
pursuit  of  the  negotiating  objectives  set 
forth  in  this  resolution,  to  any  unilateral 
steps  suspending,  deferring,  or  deciding 
tm^hMt.  testing,  production,  or  deployment 
of  nuclear  weapons. 

—Page  5.  afto-  line  23.  insert  the  following: 
Sac  3.  Nothing  In  this  resolution  shall  be 
construed  to  commit  the  United  SUtes,  in 
pursuit  of  the  negotiating  objectives  set 
forth  in  this  resolution,  to  any  imilateral 
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stn>8  in  the  authorization  or  appropriation 
process  suspending,  deferring,  or  deciding 
against  testing,  production,  or  deployment 
of  nuclear  weapons. 

—Page  5.  after  line  23.  insert  the  following: 
Sic.  6.  Nothing  in  this  resolution  shall  be 
construed  to  commit  the  United  States,  in 
pursuit  of  the  negotiating  objectives  set 
forth  in  this  resolution,  to  any  steps  sus- 
pending, deferring,  or  deciding  against  re- 
search and  development,  testing,  production 
or  deployment  of  nuclear  warheads,  mis- 


sUes.  or  delivery  systems,  unless  agreed 
upon  in  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
—Page  6.  after  line  23.  insert  the  followlnr 
Sk.  S.  Nothing  in  this  resolution  shall  be 
construed  to  commit  the  United  States,  in 
pursuit  of  the  negotiating  objectives  set 
forth  in  this  resolution,  to  any  steps  in  the 
authorization  or  a4>proprlation  process  sus- 
pending, deferring,  or  deciding  against  re- 
search and  development,  testing,  production 
or  deployment  of  nuclear  warheads,  mis- 
siles, or  delivery  systems,  unless  agreed 
upon  in  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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VHTTNAM  ERA  OI  BILL 
EDUCATIONAL  BENEFITS 


HON.  HAROLD  L  FORD 


or 

VH  TBI  House  OP  RKPRSSKMTATTVKS 

Monday.  April  11. 1983 

•  BCr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  Bfarch  21,  1983,  I  introduced 
H.R.  2204,  which  would  extend  the  10- 
year  time  period  for  which  Vietnam- 
era  veterans  with  Vietnam  theater 
service  may  use  educational  benefits. 
Under  this  biU  the  expiration  date  of 
benefits,  to  those  Vietnam  theater 
service  veterans  who  were  separated 
from  the  service  between  January  1, 
1966,  and  Decemlier  31,  1975,  would  be 
extended  from  the  present  10  years  to 
20  years  post  discharge.  Current  law 
requires  veterans  to  use  their  educa- 
tional benefits  within  10  years  follow- 
ing discharge  or  by  December  31, 1989, 
whichever  is  earlier. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  was 
brought  to  my  attention  by  many  of 
the  federally  chartered  and  nationally 
recognized  veterans  organizations, 
such  as  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
for  example.  These  organizations  have 
passed  resolutions  at  their  conventions 
calling  for  Congress  to  introduce  legis- 
lation extending  GI  bill  educational 
benefits.  Also,  the  need  for  this  legisla- 
tion was  brought  to  my  attention  by 
the  Operation  Outreach  Readjust- 
ment Vet  Center  in  my  congressional 
district  in  Memphis,  Tenn.  I  have  been 
in  close  communication  with  this  vet 
center  and  others  across  the  country, 
and  these  centers  report  that  our  vet- 
erans are  begging  for  a  second  chance 
to  enter  the  classroom  or  training 
shop  and  utilize  those  benefits  accrued 
from  their  months  and  years  in  the 
military,  but  were  not  emotionally  pre- 
pared 10  to  15  years  ago. 

A  major  national  study  of  Vietnam 
veterans,  by  the  Center  for  Policy  Re- 
search in  New  York  reported,  "while 
70  percent  of  the  veterans  as  a  whole 
went  back  to  school  after  leaving  the 
service,  only  20  percent  of  those  who 
served  in  Vietnam  completed  college. 
Only  7  percent  of  black  veterans  did 
so."  The  report  specifically  recom- 
mended extending  the  period  of  eligi- 
bility for  OI  educational  and  training 
benefits.  In  addition,  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration reported  that  two-fifths 
(1.08  million)  of  the  Nation's  2.8  mU- 
lion  veterans  with  Vietnam  theater 
service  had  their  eligibility  for  educa- 
tional benefits  under  the  GI  bill  run 
out  at  the  end  of  1982. 


As  you  know,  in  the  early  1970's, 
many  of  the  Vietnam  veterans  were 
not  ready  for  college  because  of  the 
mental  and  physical  problems  that  fol- 
lowed them  home  after  the  war,  but 
through  time,  thenfty  or  maturity, 
many  of  them  have  overcome  these 
problems,  and  they  are  ready  to  enter 
the  classroom,  however,  they  are  cut 
off  from  further  school  benefits  due  to 
the  10-year  legislated  expiration  date. 

Since  unemployment  is  soaring  and 
the  Job  picture  gets  bleaker,  education 
for  these  men  and  women,  i^  a  viable 
and  practical  answer.  In  January  1983, 
over  883,000  veterans  were  looking  for 
work.  The  younger  Vietnam  veterans 
age  25  to  29  were  suffering  a  rate  of 
unemployment  of  21.8  percent  com- 
pared to  nonveterans  in  the  same  age 
group  who  are  unemployed  at  the  rate 
of  13.7  percent.  Also,  approximately 
217.000  Vietnam  veterans  between  the 
ages  of  25  and  34  have  been  unem- 
ployed for  15  weeks  or  longer. 

An  extension  of  10  more  years  time 
from  date  of  discharge  to  reenter 
school— what  better  way  could  the 
Congress  and  the  Nation  show  their 
gratitude  to  Vietnam  veterans  than 
quick  passage  of  this  legislation.  For 
example,  a  veteran  who  was  dis- 
charged in  1966,  would  have  an  exten- 
sion of  time  to  1986  to  complete  his 
education  depending  on  his  months  of 
service. 

I  am  sure  you  will  agree  that  Viet- 
nam veterans,  today  more  than  ever, 
need  education,  job  training,  and  the 
chance  to  succeed.  With  the  expira- 
tion of  the  GI  bill  and  its  educational 
benefits,  many  veterans,  especially 
Vietnam  veterans,  will  not  have  that 
chance. 

H.R.  2204.  will  give  our  veterans  the 
boost  they  need  to  travel  the  road  to  a 
secure  life  and  future,  and  will  help  re- 
solve the  veteran  unemployment  situa- 
tion, by  allowing  Vietnam  vets  to  be 
trained  in  skills  for  which  there  is  op- 
portiuilty  for  long-term  or  lifelong  em- 
ployment. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  Join  me  in  cosponsoring 
this  bill.  I  would  also  like  to  share 
with  the  Members  a  letter  from  the 
Las  Vegas  chapter  of  Vietnam  Veter- 
ans of  America  on  this  subject.  The 
letter  will  impart  to  you,  better  than  I 
ever  could,  what  extension  of  educa- 
tional benefits  could  easily  mean  to 
some  very  deserving  people.  Following 
that,  I  ask  that  the  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 


Vietnam  VBiBum  or  Ambuca. 
Laa  Vegat.  Nev.,  Jvly  21,  1982. 
Congressman  Jamu  SARTm. 
300  La*  Vega*  Bovlnard  South, 
La*  Vega*,  Nev. 

Dkak  CoRoaBsiiAM  SAKTnn:  The  South- 
em  Nevada  Chapter  of  Vietnam  Veterans  of 
America  strongly  supports  the  Harold  Pord 
Bill  to  extend  GI  educational  benefits.  With 
this  bill  the  time  period  that  Vietnam  era 
veterans  have  to  use  their  educational  bene- 
fits would  change  from  10  years  to  20  years. 
We  feel  the  change  is  Justified  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons: 

1.  Rather  than  a  new  program  to  help  vet- 
erans, with  the  accompanying  bureaucratic 
growth,  the  proposed  bill  simply  changes 
the  existing  law  to  read  20  years  Instead  of 
10  years.  The  already  existing  program  has 
proven  its  worth  ever  the  past  20  years.  The 
mechanism  and  regulations  are  already  in 
place  and  operating. 

2.  Veterans  are  not  being  given  any  more 
educational  benefits  than  they  have  already 
earned.  They  would  simply  be  given  a  longer 
time  period  in  which  to  use  these  education- 
al benefits. 

As  requested  by  Congressman  Santini  the 
following  are  scenarios  of  various  veterans 
who  could  benefit  from  the  Pord  bill: 

a.  Veteran  "A"  returned  home  from  Viet- 
nam in  1969.  He  started  attending  a  Junior 
College  hoping  to  become  an  architect. 
Anti-war  activity  on  campus  made  him  un- 
comfortable. He  had  a  hard  time  concen- 
trating on  studies.  He  found  himself  think- 
ing a  great  deal  about  his  friends  who  were 
still  in  Vietnam.  He  dropped  out  of  school 
and  went  to  work,  in  construction,  got  mar- 
ried and  forgot  about  school. 

He  continued  to  dream  and  dwell  on  Viet- 
nam in  ensuing  years.  It  was  not  until  re- 
cently did  he  identify  that  he  suffered  from 
symptoms  of  post-traumatic  stress  disorder. 
The  guilt  that  he  felt  about  his  Vietnam  ex- 
perience had  fostered  self-destructive  be- 
haviors. He  had  been  through  two  mar- 
riages and  numerous  Jol>s.  After  over  a  year 
of  counseling  at  the  local  Vet  Center  he 
feels  ready  to  make  a  new  start.  He  luiows 
he  has  the  ability  to  become  an  architect. 
He  has  almost  all  of  his  educational  benefits 
left— but  time  has  run  out  and  the  door  is 
closed  due  to  the  delimiting  date. 

b.  Veterans  "B"  returned  from  Vietnam  in 
1971.  He  went  to  school  under  the  GI  bill 
while  working  part-time  to  support  his 
family. 

He  completed  two  years  of  college  in  1975. 
In  that  same  year  he  began  working  fuU- 
time  in  a  manufacturing  plant  due  to  finan- 
cial need.  He  gave  up  his  dream  of  an  elec- 
trical engineering  degree. 

In  the  fall  of  1981,  he  was  laid  off  due  to 
economic  conditions,  and  a  lack  of  seniority. 
Other  employees  who  had  worked  there 
when  he  was  in  Vietnam  retained  their  posi- 
tion. 

He  is  presently  worldng  in  an  auto  parts 
store.  He  has  approximately  2V^  years  of 
educational  benefits  left  but  again  the  ten 
year  time  limit  was  in  1981. 

An  extension  would  give  him  the  opportu- 
nity to  return  to  school  on  a  part-time  basis 
to  pursue  his  educational  goal. 


This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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e.  Vetenn  "C  to  a  39  yew  old  black 
oonlMt  TVtann.  Be  bM  bad  many  readjuat- 
ment  diftleulttaB.  He  baa  an  erratic  Job  bls- 
tory.  two  failed  marriacea  toeluding  three 
cbQdien. 

After  many  monttaa  of  Intenatve  oounael- 
Int  and  bard  work  on  bto  part  be  has  begun 
to  aeC  aome  realiatie  loato  for  bto  life.  One  of 
theae  Indude  *Mw«»"«"g  a  draftaman.  He  baa 
ahown  talent  In  tbto  area  atnce  cblldbood. 

Although  he  baa  never  uaed  any  of  hto 
educattaial  beneflta.  be  is  Ineligible  due  to 
the  ten  year  delimiting  date. 

d.  Veteran  "D"  to  a  3S  year  old  Marine 
combat  veteran  who  came  to  Las  Vegas 
from  Detndt  about  two  years  ago.  He  was  a 
victim  of  the  auto  manufacturing  layoffs 
and  r*™*  to  Nevada  to  seek  a  new  career  in 
gaminy  He  prcoently  works  as  a  waiter  and 
due  to  family  commitments  has  been  unable 
to  afford  the  cost  of  tuition  to  a  local 
g^mtng  schooL  Although  be  has  used  but 
one  semester  of  hto  OI  bill  he  again  to  IneU- 
glble  due  to  the  ten  year  delimiting  date. 

e.  Veteran  "E"  to  a  34  year  old  Vietnam  in- 
country  veteran  with  a  mild  service-connect- 
ed disability.  He  has  had  difficulties  since 
Vietnam.  These  difficulties  have  manifested 
tbemaelves  in  chronic  unemployment,  social 
isolation  and  corresponding  family  difficul- 
ties. In  the  past  two  years,  he  has  become 
an  integral  of  Vietnam  Veterans  of  America. 
Tbto  has  fadlltated  hto  feelings  of  worth 
and  strengthened  hto  pride  in  being  a  Viet- 
nam veteran.  He  has  received  counseling  at 
the  local  Vet  Center.  He  finally  feels  ready 
to  begin  a  career  and  has  interests  In  refrig- 
eration and  air  conditioning  repair.  If  he 
were  eligible,  he  would  like  to  use  hto  GI  bill 
to  go  to  thto  schooL 

We  hope  these  short  histories  will  give 
you  a  better  picture  of  the  many  thousands 
of  Vietnam  veterans  who  could  benefit  from 
a  change  in  thto  Uw.  We  feel  that  HR  5762. 
if  passed,  will  have  major  impact  on  the  re- 
adjustment efforts  of  Vietnam  veterans. 

We  appreciate  your  interest  in  thto  bill 
and  would  be  happy  to  assist  you  in  any  way 
in  prcMnoting  its  passage. 
Sincerely. 

Crxstis  NKvnxx. 
President  SouUiem  Nevada  Chapter, 

Vietnam  Veterans  of  America. 

HJl.2204 
A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United  SUtes  Code, 
to  extend  the  period  of  eligibility  for  GI 
bill  educational  benefits  for  certain  veter- 
ans of  the  Vietnam  era 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives   of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 1M2  of  title  38  United  SUtes  Code,  to 
amended— 

<1)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (a) 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  In  the  case  of  an  eligible  veteran  who 
served  in  the  Vietnam  theater  of  operations 
during  the  Vietnam  era  and  who  was  dis- 
charged or  released  from  active  duty  during 
the  period  beginning  on  January  1.  1966, 
and  ending  on  December  31,  1975,  the  delim- 
iting period  applicable  to  such  veteran  for 
purposes  of  thto  section  shall  be  20  years."; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "10-year"  delimiting 
period"  each  place  it  appears  in  subsections 
(b)  and  (c)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "ap- 
plicable delimiting  period": 

(3)  by  striking  out  "10-year  in  subsection 
(d);  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subsection  (e)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
",  except  that  a  veteran  to  whom  subsection 
(aX4)  of  thto  section  applies  may  be  afford- 
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aMiitanoe    until    December    31. 


SMTTHTOWN  PIRE  DEPARTMENT 
75TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  WnilAM  CARNEY 

OF  mw  TOBK 

nr  THE  H01TSS  or  hspresoitativcs 
Monday.  AprU  11. 19S3 
•  Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 26  of  this  year,  the  Smithtown, 
Long  Island,  Fire  Department  marked 
its  75th  anniversary.  It  was  on  this 
date  in  1908  that  the  decision  was 
made  to  organize  this  volimteer  fire 
fighting  unit.  The  Smithtown  Volun- 
teer Hook  and  Ladder  Company  began 
with  30  members  and  the  first  fire 
house  was  dedicated  on  March  2,  1909. 

A  fire  district  was  formed  in  1928 
and  a  fire  tax  was  levied  on  the  people 
of  Smithtown  to  help  obtain  the  nec- 
essary funds  to  support  the  depart- 
ment and  modernize  equipment.  A 
telephone  was  first  installed  in  the  fire 
house  in  1930  and  portable  communi- 
cations radios  were  first  used  in  the 
1950's.  The  present  headquarters  of 
the  department  was  dedicated  in  1956. 

From  its  first  $75  hook  and  ladder 
vehicle  and  fire  alarm  made  from  the 
rim  of  one  of  the  drive  wheels  of  an 
old  locomotive,  the  Smithtown  Fire 
Department  has  evolved  into  a  well- 
equipped  modem  fire  fighting  organi- 
zation, with  a  soptiistlcated  commimi- 
cations  system,  a  comprehensive  train- 
ing program,  and  a  variety  of  fire 
fighting  and  rescue  equipment  in  the 
main  headquarters  and  in  two  substa- 
tions. 

The  people  of  Smithtown  can  take 
Justifiable  pride  in  the  dedication  and 
professionalism  of  their  firefighters 
who  promise,  in  their  oath,  to  do  their 
jobs  "to  the  best  of  our  ability,  so  help 
us  God."  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  add  my  congratulations 
on  a  Job  weU  done  and  my  best  wishes 
for  a  prosperous  and  successful  future 
to  Chief  Richard  D.  Keller.  First  As- 
sistant Chief  Robert  M.  Luttmann, 
Second  Assistant  Chief  Thomas  A. 
Buff  a.  Third  Assistant  Chief  Matthew 
B.  Kondenar,  Jr.,  Secretary  Richard 
W.  Gehrt,  and  Treasurer  Andrew  Con- 
ticelli.  and  all  the  members  of  the  75th 
anniversary  committee.* 


REMEMBERING  THE 
HOLOCAUST 


HON.  SAM  GEJDENSON 

OP  COMHCCTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  RgPRCSDITATIVES 

TTiursday,  AprU  7.  1983 
•  Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
a  child  of  survivors  of  the  Holocaust.  I 
have  many  personal  feelings  about  the 
American  gathering  in  Washington 
this    week.    The    gathering    awakens 
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memories  Inherited  tnm.  my  parents 
of  f amUy  and  friends  exterminated  by 
Hitler's  atrocities,  family  I  will  never 
know,  whose  fates  were  determined  by 
a  conspiracy  of  sUence. 

The  gathering,  however,  carries  far 
more  purpose  than  simply  reuniting 
those  who  experienced  the  incompre- 
hensible, important  as  this  may  be. 
The  deeper  goal  of  this  event  is  to  pre- 
serve the  collective  memory  of  the 
Holocaust  and.  by  doing  so,  to  prevent 
humanity  from  ever  again  turning  on 
itself. 

When  we  gather  next  week  to  re- 
member the  deaths  of  6  million  Jews, 
we  deny  Hitler  and  his  cohorts— both 
past  and  current— yet  another  victory. 
Nazism  sought  not  only  to  extermi- 
nate all  of  the  Jews  in  the  world,  but 
to  erase  even  the  memory  of  their  ex- 
istence. 

The  Nazi  crime,  which  came  fright- 
enlngly  close  to  complete  fulfillment 
in  a  callously  Indifferent  world,  is 
thwarted  by  our  memory.  Though  we 
cannot  undo  their  deeds,  we  can  at 
least  transmit  the  memory  of  their  vic- 
tims through  our  collective  recollec- 
tion. 

The  Holocaust  represents  a  specific 
type  of  evil,  a  systematic  and  bureau- 
cratlcally  organized  evil,  sponsored  by 
the  state  and  using  all  of  the  power 
and  the  mechanisms  available  to  a 
modem  government.  The  magnitude 
and  the  Impersonal  nature  of  the 
crime  is  impossible  to  grasp  fully. 

Only  by  preserving  the  testimony  of 
the  survivors  do  we  realize  that  the 
distance  between  a  threat  and  its  real- 
ization can  be  short.  Hitler's  promise, 
regarded  as  ludicrous  in  1939,  became 
a  reality  In  two  short  years  as  the 
world  stood  by  in  disbelief. 

The  Holocaust  is  the  source  of  many 
lessons,  not  only  to  the  Jewish  people, 
but  to  the  entire  human  race.  Wlille 
no  event,  thankfully,  has  equaled  the 
Holocaust  in  its  magnitude  or  inten- 
tionality.  Just  within  the  past  few 
years  we  have  witnessed  genocides  in 
Cambodia,  Somalia,  Iran.  Guatemala, 
and  gross  violations  of  htiman  rights 
in  numerous  other  nations. 

When  Hitler  first  advanced  his 
"final  solution."  his  advisers  cautioned 
liim  that  the  world  would  not  stand 
idly  by  during  such  a  mass  murder. 
Hitler  silenced  his  opposition  by 
asking,  "Who  remembers  the  Armeni- 
ans?" The  world's  inaction  signsJed 
tacit  consent  with  the  processes  of  de- 
struction. 

We  can  learn  from  the  bleakness  of 
the  Holocaust  to  care,  to  remember, 
and  to  assiune  responsibility.  We  must 
pledge  to  speak  out  against  all  mani- 
festations of  intolerance,  no  matter 
against  whom  they  are  directed. 

In  my  office,  near  my  desk,  I  keep 
the  following  quote  by  i*Bstor  Martin 
Nlemoeller,  which,  I  believe,  embodies 
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the  most  Important  lesson  of  the  Holo- 
caust: 

In  Germany,  they  came  fint  for  the  Com- 
munlstB,  and  I  didnt  speak  up  because  I 
wasnt  a  Ooomiunlat.  Then  they  came  for 
tbe  Jewa.  and  I  dldnt  apeak  up  because  I 
waant  a  Jew.  Then  they  came  for  the  trade 
unionists,  and  I  didnt  apeak  up  becauie  I 
wasnt  a  trade  nnioniat,  Then  they  came  for 
the  Cathollca.  and  I  didnt  apeak  up  because 
I  waa  Proteatant  Then  they  came  for  me. 
and  by  that  time  no  one  was  left  to  speak 
up.« 


AMERICAN  GATHERINO  OF 
HOLOCAUST  SURVIVORS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

OF  II»M»i'HUaailB 
IH  THl  HOUSE  or  RZPRBSKirrATrVES 

Thurtday,  AprU  7. 1983 

•  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  honor  those  who  survived  one  of 
the  darkest  periods  in  history.  Today 
we  honor  the  survivors  to  the  Holo- 
caust. The  word  "survival"  Is  bitter- 
sweet—tasting as  much  of  the  terrible 
threat  that  made  survival  a  desperate 
goal— as  it  does  of  the  survivors'  ulti- 
mate success.  To  honor  those  who  sur- 
vived Is  to  recognize  how  difficult  that 
survival  was.  To  celebrate  survival  is  to 
remember  how  few  survived.  We 
cannot  divorce  our  celebration  of  the 
living  from  our  mourning  for  the  dead. 

Survival  means  something  different 
to  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
threatened  with  extermination  by  the 
Nazis.  Survival  came  from  strength, 
wits,  craft,  luck,  patience,  hope,  and 
fear.  Survival  pulled  families  together 
and  tore  them  apart.  Survival  was 
f oimd  in  a  dark  cellar,  a  thick  woods, 
behind  the  barrel  of  a  gun  and  deep 
within  the  soul.  Survival  was  an  in- 
stinct, an  obligation,  a  desire.  Survival 
left  the  scars  of  loneliness,  suffering, 
guilt,  and  painful  memories. 

Although  we  who  were  not  victims 
can  never  fuUy  comprehend  the  hor- 
rors of  the  Holocaust,  it  is  our  duty  to 
come  as  close  to  comprehension  as  we 
can.  We  must  try,  as  upholders  of  de- 
mocracy and  freedom,  to  understand 
to  what  depths  of  evil  human  action 
can  sink.  To  ttiat  end.  the  survivors 
offer  us  a  precious  gift:  A  vivid 
memory  of  the  facts.  Too  often  we 
recall  our  obligation  to  "remember  the 
past  so  as  not  to  repeat  it"  only  to  con- 
fine our  memory  to  the  distant,  gener- 
al fact  that  6  million  Jews  were  killed 
during  World  War  n.  Too  often  we 
refuse  to  let  our  memory  stray  over 
the  more  grizzly  details  that  were 
facts  of  life  in  the  concentration 
camps.  We  allow  ourselves  to  forget 
the  disease,  filth  and  famine,  the 
ovens  and  the  "showers."  But  the  sur- 
vivors saw  and  heard  of  these  grue- 
some sights.  These  were  the  facts 
which  they  fought  to  escape  and  from 
which  they  stniggled  to  shield  loved 
ones  and  strangers.   These  are   the 
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facts  branded  on  their  amis  and  filling 
the  void  left  by  lost  family  members. 

Let  us  not,  today,  let  that  number,  6 
million,  simply  become  another  casual- 
ty figure  for  our  history  books.  Let  it 
leap  from  the  page  as  6  million  Indi- 
viduals crying  out  against  antl-semi- 
tlsm.  oppression,  murder,  depravity, 
and  itfMtthy.  The  survivors,  armed  with 
their  memories  and  facts,  can  help  re- 
lease the  dead  from  that  page. 

In  seeking  the  aid  of  their  memories, 
we  ask  survivors  to  the  Holocaust  to 
endure  even  more  than  they  have  al- 
ready endured.  They  have  accepted 
the  painful  responsibility  of  remem- 
bering what  many  would  like  desper- 
ately to  forget.  Therefore,  we  honor 
these  survivors  doubly:  For  their 
strength  to  survive  and  for  their  cour- 
age to  recall  that  survival.  Let  them 
not  suffer  twice  in  vain.  Let  us  commit 
ourselves  to  protecting  human  rights 
throughout  the  world  with  the  heavy 
weight  on  our  conscience  of  all  those, 
living  and  dead,  who  were  denied  that 
protection.* 
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OKLAHOMANS  EXPRESS  THEIR 
VIEWS 


HON.  JAMES  R.  JONES 

OP  OKUHOMA 
m  THE  HOUSE  or  KEPRESENTATTVES 

Monday,  April  11.  1983 

•  Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Bir. 
Speaker,  since  entering  Congress.  I 
have  distributed  a  questionnaire  annu- 
ally among  the  citizens  of  Oklahoma's 
Firet  District,  and  Oklahomans  have 
responded  enthusiastically  to  the  op- 
portunity to  participate  In  the  deci- 
sionmaking process.  This  year  was  no 
exception  as  over  10,000  citizens  com- 
pleted and  returned  their  question- 
naires to  me.  We  have  now  finished 
compiling  the  results  of  the  1983  ques- 
tionnaire, and  I  am  pleased  to  make 
the  views  of  these  Oklahomans  a  part 
of  the  CoHORESSiOHAL  Recoro: 

1983  Quxsnoinf  AIRS  ami)  Results 
(1)  The  success  or  failure  of  any  economic 
program  depends  on  the  confidence  Ameri- 
cans have  in  the  futiuv.  In  determining 
what  corrective  changes  are  needed  to 
Insure  success  of  thto  economic  program, 
your  feelings  about  economic  conditions  are 
very  Important.  Do  you  agree  with  the  fol- 
lowing statements? 
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(2)  The  President's  economic  advisors  esti- 
mate that  the  Federal  deficit  will  be  about 
$300  billion  under  the  President's  current 
policies  without  changes.  What  would  you 
tell  the  President  and  the  Congress  about 
the  size  of  the  deficit. 

The  deficit  to  all  right  in  today's 

economy 8 

The  deficit  should  be  reduced 91 

The  deficit  should  be  increased 1 

(3)  Even  with  cuts  of  (107  in  domestic  pro- 
grams which  the  last  Congress  approved, 
most  experts  agree  that  the  President's  defi- 
cit will  approach  $200  billion  because  of  the 
rapid  buildup  of  defense/Pentagon  spending 
and  the  reduction  of  Federal  taxes  which 
were  a  part  of  hto  economic  program.  The 
Republican  leadership  in  the  Senate  says 
there  to  not  enough  money  in  domestic  dis- 
cretionary programs  to  cut  the  budget  sig- 
nificantly. They  have  made  many  other  sug- 
gestions to  cut  those  deficits.  Please  indicate 
your  preference  below: 

Reduce  defense  spending  Increases 
to  5  percent  real  growth,  but  leave 
taxes  alone „ 60 

Increase  taxes  to  pay  for  the  def enae 
buildup 9 

Slow  down  defense  spending  and 
raise  taxes  to  close  the  deficit  gap ..         23 

Do  nothing  about  the  deficits,  and 
leave  defense  spending  and  taxes 
alone 0 

(4)  Unemployment  to  at  its  highest  level 
since  the  Great  Depression.  There  to  signifi- 
cant disagreement  over  what  the  Govern- 
ment should  do  about  It.  Please  indicate 
which  one  of  these  suggestions  comes  clos- 
est to  your  views: 

PerceHt 

Do  nothing,  and  let  things  stand  as 
they  are 7 

Increase  f imdlng  for  federal  training 
Job  programs  to  help  people  devel- 
op new  jobs  skiUs 11 

Create  Jobs  funded  by  the  govern- 
ment  » 11 

Continue  to  cut  federal  Jobs  and  Job 
training  programs 10 

Create  Jobs  by  stimulating  buainess 
activity  through  reducing  budget 
deficits  and  more  expansive  Feder- 
al Reserve  monetary  policy 61 

The  social  security  program,  which  pro- 
tects 32  million  Americans  in  their  retire- 
ment years,  to  in  financial  difficulty.  Due 
primarily  to  high  inflation  and  high  unem- 
ployment, the  trust  fund  has  been  depleted 
at  a  rate  that  Jeopardizes  the  timely  pay- 
ment of  basic  benefits  to  current  retirees  as 
early  as  July,  10S3.  Which  of  the  following 
approaches  would  you  recommend  to  the 
President  and  Congress  to  Insure  that  the 
elderly  receive  their  benefits,  now  and  in 
the  future? 
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Preliminary  reports  from  the  Administra- 
tion indicate  that  the  President  l£  going  to 
recommend  further  cuts  of  (30  billion  in 
social  programs  for  1983.  If  you  were  advis- 
ing him.  which  of  the  following  programs 
would  you  say  should  be  increased,  reduced, 
or  remain  the  same? 
Hii^er  education,  scholarships,  and 

loans:  Pereetu 

Increased 1 1 

Reduced 86 

Same 33 

Education  for  the  handicapped: 

Increased 28 

Reduced ~ ~ 1* 

Same 87 


Child  nutrition  programs: 

Increaued 

Decreased 

Same 

Pood  and  shelter  for  the  needy: 

Increased — 

Reduced 

Same. 


Medical  care  for  the  elderly  and  dis- 
abled: 

Increased 

Reduced 

Same — 

Unemployment  compensation: 

Increased 

Reduced 

Same 


1« 
32 
52 

26 
25 
49 
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IN  MEMORY  OP  MILTON 
FIRESTONE 


HON.  LARRY  WINN,  JR 

OPKAHSAS 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  RXPRSSENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  11. 1983 

•  Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  note 
with  sadness  the  passing  of  Milton 
Firestone,  who  for  nearly  20  years  had 
been  the  editor  and  president  of  the 
Kanmm  City  Jewish  Chronicle.  Not 
only  was  Mr.  Firestone  a  fine  newspa- 
perman, but  he  was  a  leader  in  numer- 
ous community  and  service  organiza- 
tions in  the  Kansas  City  area.  The 
March  11  edition  of  the  Kansas  City 
Jewish  Chronicle  contained  the  fol- 
lowing article  in  his  honor,  which  I 
would  like  to  insert  into  the  official 
Record: 

MUton  Firestone,  who  guided  The  Blansas 
City  Jewish  Chronicle  through  two  decades 
of  change  and  growth,  died  Sunday  after  an 
apparent  heart  attack.  He  was  55. 

Mr.  Firestone  had  reported  feeling  ill  on 
Sunday  morning,  and  shortly  after  1  pjn. 
was  taken  to  Menorah  Medical  Center, 
where  he  died  about  90  minutes  later.  Serv- 
ices were  held  Wednesday  at  the  Louis  Me- 
morial Chapel:  burial  was  in  Mount  Carmel 
Cemetery. 

He  had  been  editor  of  The  Jewish  Chron- 
icle since   1963   and   president  since   1964, 
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having  purchased  the  paper  from  the  late 
Victor  Slcme.  Under  his  direction.  The 
Chronicle  became  one  of  the  country's  lead- 
ing Anglo-Jewish  weeklies.  Mr.  Firestone's 
first  Issue  of  The  Chronicle,  dated  June  7, 

1963.  contained  a  sUtement  of  principles 
that  continued  to  be  the  paper's  goal 
through  the  following  years: 

"It  is  our  earnest  desire  that  The  Kansas 
City  Jewish  Chronicle  continue  to  be  a  uni- 
fying Influence  In  our  Jewish  community," 
he  wrote,  "thereby  helping  to  counteract 
the  centrifugal  forces  that  tend  to  divide  us. 
We  shall  not  render  criticism  for  its  own 
sake,  yet  we  reserve  the  right  to  dissent  edi- 
torially when  we  believe  such  non-concur- 
rence essential.  .  .  .  With  the  help  of  Al- 
mighty O-d.  we  pledge  our  wholehearted, 
sincere  efforts  to  the  continuing  vitality  and 
development  of  our  community,  our  coun- 
try, and  the  Jewish  people." 

The  turbulent  course  of  the  State  of 
Israel  and  the  American  Jewish  community 
was  well-documented  under  his  editorship, 
and  he  publicly  stated  his  refusal  to  shy 
away  from  issues  on  which  many  of  his 
readers  disagreed.  A  debate  over  whether  to 
report  intermarriages  lasted  for  weeks  In 

1964,  and  a  controversial  decision  to  reject  a 
stipend  from  the  Jewish  Federation  was 
made  In  1965. 

Shortly  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Six- 
Day  War  in  1967.  Mr.  Firestone  and  his  wife 
Bea  made  their  first  reporting  trip  to  Israel. 
He  returned  to  Israel  for  five  sulwequent 
trips,  the  last  in  July  of  1982,  during  Israel's 
invasion  of  Lebanon.  Mr.  Firestone  accoma- 
panled  Israeli  troops  to  Beirut,  and  filed 
several  weeks'  worth  of  dispatches  including 
the  following: 

"We  saw  an  Israeli  Army  that  has  accom- 
plished a  new  series  of  miracles,  defeating  a 
mountainous  quantity  of  Soviet-made 
planes,  tanks  and  ultra-modem  armaments, 
while  maintaining  the  highest  standards  of 
Jewish  respect  for  human  life  and  proper- 
ty—yet an  army  which  has  been  branded  by 
much  of  the  world  as  aggressors,  brutal  mili- 
tarists, and  oppressors.  We  saw  an  Israeli 
people  which  has  endured  years  of  calculat- 
ed terrorism  and  killing  by  an  unprincipled 
PLO,  financed  and  supplied  by  Arab  ex- 
tremists and  Soviet  arms  factories— untU 
that  Israeli  people,  goaded  and  deeply  hurt, 
struck  back  with  great  power,  skUl  and  brav- 
ery, only  to  find  the  propaganda  tables 
turned  by  the  vicious  and  malicious  world 
media  which  promote  the  'big  lie'  tech- 
niques into  an  art,  which  depict  the  victims 
as  the  villians,  which  turn  David  into  Ooll- 
ath,  and  turn  a  people  which  truly  loves 
peace  into  a  bloodthirsty  horde  bent  on  de- 
struction and  death." 

Mr.  Firestone  was  also  deeply  concerned 
about  the  physical  appearance  and  produc- 
tion details  of  the  newspaper,  and  spent 
many  hours  each  week  ensuring  that  photo- 
graphs were  well-placed  and  headlines  well- 
written.  In  1964,  he  changed  the  printing 
process  of  The  Chronicle  from  letterpress  to 
offset,  resulting  in  better  reproduction  and 
legibility.  He  moved  the  paper's  offices  sev- 
eral times,  from  its  original  location  at  10th 
and  Main  to  its  present  office  in  the  Sun 
Publications  BuUdlng  at  1-435  and  Metcalf. 

"Mid-America's  Promise,"  a  history  of  the 
TTantam  City  Jewish  community  edited  by 
Dr.  Joseph  Schultz  and  published  in  1982, 
described  Mr.  Firestone's  contribution  as  "a 
sense  of  we,  a  sense  of  experience  shared 
with  others.  Each  week  the  readers  of  the 
Kansas  City  Jewish  Chronicle  get  a  feeling 
of  kelal  Tlsrael,  of  a  shared  Jewish  commu- 
nity and  a  common  Jewish  destiny." 
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Mr.  Firestone  was  bom  in  New  York  Oty 
in  1927,  and  moved  with  his  family  to 
Kansas  City  the  next  year.  He  attended 
Kansas  City  public  schools,  graduating  from 
Central  High  School  in  1943.  and  attended 
the  religious  school  of  Beth  Shalcnn  Syna- 
gogue. 

In  1947  he  was  graduated  fnxn  the  Uni- 
versity of  TCitnium  with  a  bachelor's  degree 
in  economics,  and  was  elected  to  member- 
ship in  Phi  BeU  Kappa.  At  K.U.  he  was 
president  of  the  Jewish  Students  Union. 

During  the  Korean  War  he  served  in  the 
Adjutant  General  Corps,  and  in  1954  he 
married  the  former  Miss  Bea  Blumenthal. 
He  worked  as  comptroller  and  office  manag- 
er of  the  Columbia  Glass  and  Window  Co. 
until  his  purchase  of  the  Chronicle  in  1963. 

In  1966,  Mr.  Firestone  and  his  wife  were 
one  of  a  handful  of  families  that  helped  es- 
tablish the  Hebrew  Academy  of  Greater 
y^nnmi  City,  now  known  as  the  Hyman 
Brand  Hebrew  Academy.  Mr.  Firestone  used 
the  news  columns  of  The  Chronicle  to  help 
fight  considerable  community  opposition  to 
the  day  school,  which  has  since  become  a 
major  educational  institution  in  the  area. 
He  served  on  the  schools  executive  board 
and  on  its  board  of  trustees. 

He  was  active  In  the  American  Jewish 
Press  Association,  attending  its  yearly  con- 
ventions and  serving  as  national  treasurer 
and  vice-president.  He  was  also  a  member  of 
the  World  Federation  of  Jewish  Journalists, 
the  Society  of  Professional  Journalists,  and 
several  other  professional  organizations. 

Mr.  Firestone  was  a  member  of  Beth 
Shalom  Synagogue,  serving  on  its  board  of 
directors,  its  school  and  ritual  committees. 
He  was  an  associate  member  of  Beth  Israel 
Abraham  and  Voiiner  Synagogue. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Beth  Shalom 
Men's  Club.  B'nai  B'rith  Lodge  No.  184.  the 
Jewish  Community  Center,  the  Jewish  Edu- 
cation Council.  Friends  of  Shalom  Plaza, 
the  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  and  the  Congress 
of  Racial  Equality. 

In  1965,  he  was  named  Man  of  the  Year 
by  the  Heart  of  America  chapter  of  B'nai 
B'rith  Women.  He  received  the  Community 
Service  Award  of  the  Heart  of  America 
B'nai  B'rith  Lodge  in  1964.* 


TO  RECOGNIZE  THE  NAVY 
WIVES  CLUBS  OF  AMERICA 


HON.  HAROLD  L  FORD 


OF 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RCPRESKNTATIVES 

Monday,  April  11,  1983 

•  Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  I  would  like  to  call  attention 
to  the  outstanding  work  of  the  Navy 
Wives  Clubs  of  America.  This  nonprof- 
it organization  has  long  been  making 
fine  contributions  to  our  society, 
through  its  efforts  in  a  wide  variety  of 
charitable  activities.  In  recognition  of 
their  excellence,  I  have  introduced 
H.R.  2372,  a  bill  which  would  grant  a 
Federal  charter  to  the  Navy  Wives 
Clubs  of  America  (NWCA). 

The  membership  of  this  organiza- 
tion is  composed  of  the  wives  of  enlist- 
ed men  in  the  U.S.  Navy,  the  U.S. 
Marine  Corps,  and  the  U,S.  Coast 
Guard.  The  purpose  of  the  NWCA  is 
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to  uphold  the  Constitution,  perform 
charitable  activities,  and  promote  a 
friendly  relationship  among  the  wives 
of  enlisted  men.  NWCA  has  not  only 
been  upholding  these  standards,  but 
also  building  tu>on  them  ever  since  its 
establishment  in  1935. 

As  a  nonprofit  service  organization. 
NWCA  woiiEs  wholly  for  charitable 
and  educational  purposes.  In  addition 
to  sponsoring  its  own  activities  and 
fundraisers,  NWCA  also  works  in  coop- 
eration with  other  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions and  institutions,  including  the 
Salvation  Army,  the  March  of  Dimes, 
and  the  Bojrs  Clubs  of  America,  to 
name  but  a  few. 

NWCA  has  recently  been  involved 
with  activities  ranging  from  organizing 
Christmas  parties  at  orphanages  to  as- 
sisting with  Red  Cross  bloodmobiles. 
NWCA's  longstanding  record  of  re- 
sponding to  our  public  needs,  whether 
in  the  military  or  civilian  world,  is 
truly  exceptional. 

In  addition,  this  organization  works 
to  promote  strong  educational  values 
by  maintaining  a  scholarship  founda- 
tion. Since  the  foundation's 
establistiment  in  1952,  NWCA  has 
been  granting  20  scholarships  each 
year  to  the  sons  and  daughters  of  en- 
listed men. 

NWCA's  outstanding  record  of 
worthy  public  service  is  truly  deserv- 
ing our  recognition  by  the  granting  of 
a  Federal  charter.  I  invite  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  me  in  suppoit  of  this 
measure.* 


THE  SOVIETS:  ANY  MEANS  TO 
JUSTIFY  THE  END? 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

or  mCHIGAM 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSEIfTATIVES 

Monday.  April  11.  1983 

•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  an  excellent  and 
informative  article  which  Lawrence  S. 
Eagleburger.  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  Political  Affairs,  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  has  written  about  the 
use  of  chemical  and  toxic  weapons  in 
Afghanistan  and  in  Southeast  Asia. 
The  article  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  April  11, 1983. 

As  all  of  you  know.  Mr.  Eagleburger 
is  a  respected  veteran  Foreign  Service 
officer  who  has  served  both  in  the  De- 
partment and  overseas.  Mr.  Elagle- 
burger  served  with  distinction  as  the 
American  Ambassador  to  Yugoslavia 
and  has  held  numerous  high-level  po- 
sitions in  the  Department  of  State.  He 
served  as  the  executive  assistant  to 
former  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger 
and  later  as  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Management. 

What  concerns  me  in  reading  this  in- 
sightful overview  of  the  Soviets  and 
their  use  of  these  deadly  chemical  and 
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toxic  weapons  is  that  our  coimtry  has 
signed  agreements  with  the  U.S.SJI. 
prohibiting  the  use  of  these  agents. 

I  am  confident  that  our  Government 
has  complied  with  both  the  letter  and 
the  spirit  of  the  Biological  Weapons 
Convention  and  the  Geneva  protocol 
which  prohibits  the  use  of  these  weap- 
ons in  war. 

I  would  seriously  question  the  trust- 
worthiness of  a  nation  which  signs  ac- 
cords and  then  feels  free  to  violate 
them  as  If  they  did  not  exist. 

Another  equally  frightening  aspect 
of  this  question  is  that  the  Soviets 
appear  willing  to  resort  to  any  trick  or 
weapon  to  win.  If  they  are  willing  to 
resort  to  using  these  agents  in  a  rela- 
tively small  conflict,  what  might  they 
be  willing  to  do  to  win  a  major  con- 
frontation with  th^  free  world? 

I  believe  that  all  of  us  who  will 
shortly  cast  our  votes  regarding  the 
nuclear  freeze  issue  must  carefully 
think  about  Soviet  past  performance 
and  their  future  intentions.  Let  us  not 
forget  that  America  respects  signed 
agreements.  We  assume  that  the  other 
signatories  are  equally  trustworthy.  If 
the  other  side  intentionally  violates 
agreements  behind  our  back,  the 
future  security  of  our  country  and  the 
free  world  could  be  put  into  Jeopardy. 
Trust  is  the  key  word  in  international 
agreements. 

Let  us  all  pause  before  casting  our 

vote  and  again  look  at  this  situation. 

It  is  more  than  a  significant  decision. 

It  is  the  future  of  the  free  world. 

Thk  Ykllow  Raim  Is  No  Hoax 

(By  Lawrence  S.  Eagleburger) 

People  are  dying  in  Southeast  Asia  and 
Afghanistan  from  chemical  and  toxin  weap- 
ons. Most  of  us  thought  such  inhumane 
warfare  was  outlawed.  It  was— some  58  years 
ago.  But  to  the  Innocent  victims  and  eyewit- 
nesses to  the  death  and  suffering  caused  by 
Yellow  Rain,  this  offers  little  solace.  Nei- 
ther is  their  plight  lessened  by  debate  in  the 
West  over  the  significance  of  results  of  the 
analysis  of  a  single  set  of  samples. 

On  March  6  and  March  20,  The  Washing- 
ton Post  ran  articles  on  a  report  prepared 
by  an  Australian  government  laboratory. 
The  report  describes  tests  conducted  by 
Australian  scientists  on  a  set  of  suspected 
Yellow  Rain  samples  from  Southeast  Asia. 
These  scientists  concluded  that  ";  .  .  The 
yeUow  spots  [on  the  samples]  were  formed 
from  the  pollen  of  rainforest  trees.  No  sig- 
nificant toxicity  could  be  found.  The  items 
were  fakes." 

But  the  articles  failed  to  emphasize  the 
final  conclusion  contained  in  the  report. 
Namely,  that  the  analysis  of  these  particu- 
lar samples  ".  .  .  sheds  no  light  at  all  on  the 
main  question  as  to  whether  mycotoxlns 
have  been  used  as  warfare  agents  in  Laos 
and  Kampuchea."  This  is  an  Important  con- 
clusion. It  alerts  the  reader  that  conclusions 
about  Yellow  Rain  have  to  be  based  on  a 
broad  range  of  Information  and  evidence. 
That  is  exactly  how  the  United  States  has 
addressed  the  question.  And  the  public  is 
entitled  to  be  aware  of  that  and  of  wtiat  the 
United  States  is  doing  about  it. 

Information  provided  by  sample  analysis— 
and  that  is  what  the  recent  Post  articles 
relied  on— is  only  one  part  of  the  much 
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broader  body  of  evidence  that  has  been 
weighed  by  the  United  States  in  reacting  Ita 
conclusion.  Evaluation  of  the  overall  evl- 
dence  is  done  carefully  and  systematically. 
Each  piece  is  checked  and  croaa-chedced 
against  each  other  piece.  Report  from  vic- 
tims and  eyewitneaaes,  ntedical  and  relief 
woiicers.  Journalists,  defectors,  private  U.S. 
and  foreign  citizens,  and  government  offi- 
cials are  collected,  studied  and  assessed.  In- 
telligence Information  on  military  activities, 
on  troops,  and  on  equipment  in  the  areas  of 
the  attacks  is  scrutinized.  Medical  data  from 
examinations  and  interviews  with  victims, 
from  autopsy  reports  and  from  medical  and 
scientific  studies  are  compiled  and  evaluat- 
ed. Analysis  of  a  wide  variety  of  samples, 
e.g.,  soil,  vegetation,  agent  residue,  human 
blood  and  tissue,  is  factored  Into  the  larger 
equation,  as  are  other  relevant  data,  such  as 
information  about  weather  conditions  and 
material  from  scientific  and  other  open- 
source  literature. 

Much  of  this  work  is  done  by  U.S.  govern- 
ment analysts  and  scientists.  Non-govern- 
mental scientists  and  consultants  have  also 
contributed  to  the  analysis  of  data  and  the 
review  of  the  evidence  and  conclusions  pre- 
sented by  the  United  States  in  its  two  de- 
tailed special  reports  to  Congress  and  the 
United  Nations.  Additionally,  a  number  of 
scientists,  physicians  and  other  individutds 
in  other  countries  are  conducting  their  own 
independent  investigations  of  this  problem. 
This  work  must  t>e  evaluated,  as  well,  as 
part  of  the  overall  body  of  evidence. 

On  the  basis  of  thousands  of  pieces  of  mu- 
tually corroborative  evidence,  the  United 
States  has  concluded  that  chemical  and 
toxin  weapons  are  being  used  by  the  Sovi- 
ets, the  Vietnamese  and  the  Lao  against  in- 
nocent men,  women  and  children  in  Afghan- 
istan, Kampuchea  and  Laos.  The  evidence 
for  this  conclusion  has  been  publicized  in 
extensive  detail. 

What  we  are  witnessing  today  in  South- 
east Asia  and  Afghanistan  cannot  be  attrib- 
uted to  natural  phenomena.  Neither  can  it 
be  stopped  by  the  efforts  of  a  single  coun- 
try. This  does  not  mean,  though,  that  the 
problem  should  Just  be  Ignored.  'Then  wtiat 
can  be  done? 

First,  individuals  and  governments  can  un- 
dertake their  own  investigations  of  YeUow 
Rain.  The  United  States  fully  supports  and 
encourages  such  efforts.  We  do  so  because 
this  is  an  issue  of  international  importance 
and  concern. 

Second,  people  and  organizations,  as  well 
as  governments,  can  and  should  speak  out 
on  this  issue.  We  must  not  be  pamive,  else 
we  Invite  further  mockery  of  the  rule  of 
law,  and  graver  violations  of  human  rights. 

Third,  it  is  not  sufficient  merely  to  exhort 
the  world  to  condemn  those  who  supply  and 
use  these  weapons.  Rather,  nations  must 
work  together  to  find  a  way  to  ensure  that 
these  weapons  are  effectively  and  totally 
abolished. 

In  1925,  the  Geneva  Protocol  prohibited 
the  first  use  In  war  of  chemical,  biological 
and  poison  weapons.  Fifty  years  later,  the 
Biological  and  Toxin  Weapons  Convention 
entered  Into  force,  making  it  Illegal  to  devel- 
op, produce,  possess  or  transfer  biological 
and  toxin  weapons.  Unfortunately,  however, 
both  of  these  treaties  have  two  basic  flaws: 
neither  contains  arrangements  to  verify 
that  others  are  not  violating  the  agree- 
ments. Nor  do  the  agreements  provide  any 
effective  mechanism  for  resolving  concerns 
relating  to  suspected  violations. 

The  United  States  Is  seeking,  with  others, 
to  remedy  these  shortcomings.  Only  two 
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BMBtte  MO.  the  united  States  pitHMeed 
ttiat  iMHOtltttoiM  bettnon  a  oomprehenahre 
ban  OD  dMmleal  weapoiM— a  ban  that  would 
.it-.!^*^  theae  terrible  weapooa  from  the 
ananala  of  the  imid  forever,  a  ban  that 
would  thereby  eliminate  any  poariblUty  that 
chemical  weapooa  would  be  uaed. 

The  United  States  also  put  forward  iU  de- 
tailed views  as  to  what  such  a  total  chemical 
wcapom  ban  should  ocmtaln  in  the  40- 
natlon  Committee  on  Disarmament  in 
Qeneva.  Amooc  other  thliigs.  the  United 
States  emphaslaed  the  crudal  importance  of 
mandatory  on-site  inspections.  The  United 
States  did  so  because  it  beUeves  an  inde- 
pendent, impartial  verification  system. 
whMi  is  observed  by  and  responsive  to  all 
parties.  Is  absolutely  essential  if  there  is  to 
be  confldenee  that  the  provistons  of  the  ban 
are  being  faithfully  observed. 

The  United  States  is  eager  to  proceed  with 
working  out  an  effective  chemical  weapons 
ban  that  takes  account  of  the  legitimate  in- 
terests of  alL  It  Is  now  up  to  the  Soviet 
Union  to  show  whether  it  wishes  as  well  to 
work  constructively  to  ban  chemical  weap- 
ons completely  and  forever.  It  is  up  to  the 
Soviet  Union  to  demonstrate  whether  it  will 
accept  effective  aims  control  In  place  of  its 
massive  chemical  warfare  capability.  Above 
all.  It  is  up  to  Soviet  Union  to  cease  using 
chemical  and  toxin  weapons  on  defenseless 
people. 

The  answer  to  Yellow  Rain  is  not  to  turn 
our  backs  on  the  plight  of  the  victims  or  to 
Ignore  the  illegal  actions  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  allies.  Neither  is  it  for  us  to 
turn  our  ba^s  on  arms  control,  as  some 
have  suggested.  In  the  near  term,  the 
answer  lies  in  having  the  civilized  world 
demonstrate,  first.  Its  concern  for  today's 
victims  of  chemical  warfare  and.  second.  Its 
contempt  for  actions  that  violate  long-estab- 
lished and  accepted  practices  and  precepts 
of  International  law  and  agreements. 

Countries  must  also  seek  In  the  near  term, 
and  urgoitly,  to  negotiate  truly  effective 
arms  control  constraints  on  these  weapons. 
Arms  control  treaties  must  be  concluded 
that  have  real  teeth  in  them.  These  treaties 
must  provide  for  full  and  effective  verifica- 
tion that  countries  are  abiding  by  the  terms 
of  the  agreement.  And  the  treaties  must 
provide  the  right  to  challenge  a  suspected 
violator  and  the  means  to  resolve  such  con- 
cerns in  a  way  that  will  safeguard  the  secu- 
rity of  all  the  parties  to  the  agreement  In 
the  end,  we  must  effectively  eliminate  this 
entire  class  of  weapons.* 
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per  quarter  exemption,  established  In 
the  1950'8,  iB  too  low  In  light  of  today's 
wage  levels.  He  and  many  others  who 
hire  babysitters  must  comply  with  on- 
erous payroll  tax  withholding  and 
matrtiiny  procedures  intended  to 
apply  to  domestic  employees  who  work 
many  more  hours. 

I  recognize  that  most  employers  in 
similar  situations  simply  Ignore  the 
payroll  tax  withholding  and  matching 
requirement,  but  that  is  not  a  habit  we 
should  encourage  by  failing  to  raise 
the  threshold  to  more  realistic  levels. 
In  addition.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  IRS  has  in  fact  brought  some 
enforcement  actions  when  violations 
in  this  area  have  come  to  light  dtiring 
the  course  of  examinations  in  other 
areas. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  In- 
creases the  wage  threshold  from  $50 
per  quarter  to  $200  per  quarter.  Once 
that  threshold  is  breached,  all  income 
for  the  quarter,  not  simply  the  incre- 
ment above  $200.  is  subject  to  with- 
holding and  matching.  While  the  $200 
limit  Itself  may  seem  somewhat  low,  it 
ensures  that  full-time  domestic  work- 
ers who  work  for  more  than  one  em- 
ployer are  fully  covered  for  the  work 
done  for  each  employer. 

In  addition,  the  bill  contains  a  blan- 
ket exemption  from  withholding  and 
matching  in  the  case  of  babysitters 
under  the  age  of  19.  No  withholding  is 
required  for  such  babysitters,  what- 
ever amount  of  wages  is  received.  This 
provision  wlU  permit  most  teenage 
babysitters  to  work  through  the 
summer  after  their  senior  year  in  high 
school  before  being  affected  by  the 
$200  per  quarter  limit. 

This  problem  Is  insignificant  in  rela- 
tion to  the  difficult  social  security 
problems  Congress  must  grapple  with 
in  the  coming  months.  But  I  am  hope- 
ful that  such  an  improvement  can  be 
included  in  legislation  which  we  will 
consider.* 


EXEMPTING  PART-TIME  BABY- 
SITTERS FROM  THE  PAYROLL 
TAX 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERLING 

or  OHIO 
HI  THS  HOU8K  or  RKFBISKHTATIVKS 

Monday,  AprH  11. 1983 

•  Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  reintroducing  today  a  bill  I  first  in- 
troduced late  last  year.  Its  purpose  is 
to  increase  the  wages  an  employer  can 
pay  a  part-time  babysitter  without 
having  to  withhold  and  match  social 
security  payroll  taxes  on  the  value  of 
tbose  services. 

My  interest  in  this  legislation  was 
prompted  by  a  letter  from  a  constitu- 
ent pointing  out  that  the  existing  $50 
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HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or  AKIZOHA 
IK  THX  HOtTSI  OF  REPRESENTATrVXS 

Monday.  April  11. 1983 

•  Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
become  my  practice  from  time  to  time 
to  list  my  votes  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives here  in  the  Congrissiohal 
Rigors.  I  strongly  believe  that  the 
people  of  Arizona  have  a  right  to  know 
where  I  stand  on  the  issues  decided  by 
the  House,  and  I  have  found  that 
printing  my  record  here  is  the  best 
way  to  provide  that  information. 

This  is  not  an  all-inclusive  list.  I 
have  omitted  noncontroverslal  votes 
such  as  quorum  calls,  motions  to  re- 
solve into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House,  and  motions  to  approve  the 
Journal  of  the  previous  day. 


April  11, 1983 

The  descrlptl<»is  are  necessarily 
somewhat  short,  and  I  am  sure  that 
some  of  my  constituents  will  have  ad- 
ditional questions  about  the  Issues  de- 
scribed here.  So  I  invite  them  to  write 
me  for  specifics,  or  to  visit  my  district 
office  at  300  North  Main  in  Tucson  or 
1419  North  Third  Street.  Suite  103.  in 
Phoenix. 

The  list  is  arranged  as  follows: 
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1.  Official  roUcall  number, 

2.  Number  of  the  bill  or  resolution: 

3.  Title  of  the  bill  or  resolution; 

4.  A  description  of  issue  being  voted  on: 

5.  The  date  of  the  action; 

6.  My  vote,  in  the  form  T-yeas.  N=no, 
and  NV=not  voting. 

7.  The  vote  of  the  entire  Ariaona  delega- 
tion, in  the  form  (Tes-No-Not  voting); 

8.  An  indication  whether  the  motion  or 
amendment  was  passed  or  rejected;  and 

9.  The  total  vote. 

409.  HR  5133.  AutomobUe  Domestic  Con- 
tent Requirements.  Amendment  to  permit 
the  secretary  of  transportation  to  adjust  do- 
mestic content  requirements  if  the  adjust- 
ments would  prevent  the  closing  of,  or  en- 
courage the  consteuctlon  of,  foreign  auto- 
mobile plants  in  the  United  States.  Rejected 
11-331:  N(0-2-2).  December  10. 

410.  S  2355.  Telecommunications  for  the 
Disabled.  Motion  to  suq>end  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  to  require  that  coin-operated 
and  emergency  telephones  be  usable  by  per- 
sons with  hearing  aids.  Motion  agreed  to' 
3S5-14:  Y(  1-2-1).  December  13. 

411.  HJ  Res  429.  State  Commissions  on 
Teacher  Excellence.  Motion  to  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  Joint  resolution  calling  on 
states  to  establish  commissions  to  study  the 
quality  of  t^f^*''"g  In  the  schools.  Motion 
rejected  225-153:  Y(  1-2-1),  December  13. 

412.  HR  4281.  CriUcal  Materials  Act. 
Motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  to  establish  a  CouncU  on  Critical  Mate- 
rials, within  the  Office  of  the  President,  to 
coordinate  federal  policies  aimed  at  ensur- 
ing a  safe,  stable  supply  of  essential  miner- 
als and  other  products.  Motion  rejected  215- 
164:  Y(2-l-l),  December  13. 

413.  HR  7044.  Mail  Order  Consumer  Pro- 
tection. Motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  to  strengthen  the  authority  of 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service  to  crack  down  on 
maU  fraud.  Motion  agreed  to  320-81:  T(2-l- 
1),  December  13. 

414.  S  2059.  Ethics  In  Government  Act  of 
1982.  Motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  to  revise  and  extend  for  five  years  a 
law  allovring  for  the  appointment  of  an  in- 
dependent counsel  to  investigate  matters  in- 
volving high  government  and  poUtlcal  party 
campaign  officials.  Motion  agreed  to  347-37: 
Y(3-0-l),  December  13. 

415.  S  1621.  Southern  Nevada  Water 
Project.  Motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  to  authorize  11.5  million  for 
federal  purchase,  on  a  non-reimbursable 
basis,  of  certain  new  parts  for  pumping  sta- 
tions of  the  southern  Nevada  water  project 
Motion  rejected  67-315:  Y(3-0-l).  December 
13. 

416.  HR  3191.  North  American  Convention 
Tax.  Motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  to  allow  certain  tax  deductions  for 
business  conventions  held  on  North  Ameri- 
can cruise  ships.  Motion  rejected  219-164: 
Y(l-2-l),  December  13. 

417.  HJ  Res  653.  Indian  Tribes  Legal 
Claims.  Motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  Joint  resolution  to  extend  the  time 


Umlt  for  American  Indian  Tribes  to  bring 
letal  damage  suits  in  cases  arising  prior  to 
19M.  Motlan  rejected  238-155:  Y(  1-2-1).  De- 
owwher  IS. 

418.  HJ  Res  6S1.  Continuing  Appropria- 
tions. Flaeal  IMS.  Adoption  of  the  rule  (H. 
Rea.  616)  providing  for  House  floor  conslder- 
atton  of  the  Joint  resolution  to  provide  tem- 
porary funding  for  various  government 
agmdes  and  to  provide  $5.4  billion  for  Jobs 
programs.  Adopted  223-163:  Y(2-3-0-).  De- 
cember 14. 

419.  EU  Res  631.  Continuing  Appropria- 
tfans.  Fiscal  1983.  Amendment  to  require 
that  at  least  50  percent  of  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  bilateral  assistance 
funds  be  used  to  finance  projects  that  bene- 
fit those  living  in  absolute  poverty.  Adopted 
227-184:  Y(l-3-X)).  Deconber  14. 

430.  HJ  Res  631.  Continuing  Appropria- 
tlona.  Fiscal  198S/Pay  Raise.  Amendment  to 
increase  pay  for  members  of  Congress  by  15 
percent,  to  $69,800.  and  to  provide  pay  in- 
creases of  varying  percentages  for  senior- 
level  federal  officials  and  employees.  Adopt- 
ed 30S-109:  Y<3-l-0).  December  14. 

421.  HJ  Res  631.  Continuing  Appropria- 
tions. Fiscal  1983/Pay  Raise.  Amendment  to 
retain  the  existing  cxp  on  salaries  of  mem- 
bers of  Congress  at  $60,662.50  a  year.  Re- 
jected 208-208:  N(2-2-0),  December  14. 

422.  HJ  Res  631.  Continuing  Appropria- 
tions, Fiscal  1983/Clinch  River.  Amendment 
to  bar  use  of  funds  provided  by  the  Joint 
resolution  for  research  and  development, 
design  or  construction  of  the  Clinch  River 
breeder  reactor.  Adopted  217-196:  Y(  1-2-1), 
December  14. 

423.  HJ  Res  631.  Continuing  Appropria- 
tions, Fiscal  1983.  Amendment  to  bar  use  of 
funds  in  the  resolution  for  construction  of 
the  O'Neill  IrrigaUon  unit  in  Nebraska. 
Adopted  245-144:  Y(  1-2-1),  December  14. 

424.  HJ  Res  631.  Continuing  Appropria- 
tions, Fiscal  1983.  Amendment  to  bar  use  of 
funds  in  the  resolution  for  the  Oarrison  £>i- 
verslon  water  project  in  North  Dakota. 
Adopted  252-152:  Y(  1-2-1),  December  14. 

425.  HJ  Res  631.  Continuing  Appropria- 
tions, Fiscal  1983/Jobe.  Motion  to  recommit 
the  Joint  resolution  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee  with  instructions  to  delete  Jobs 
program  funding  (Title  11)  and  add  $44  mil- 
lion In  funding  for  Radio  Liberty.  Motion 
rejected  191-215:  N(2-l-l),  December  14. 

426.  HJ  Res  631.  Continuing  Appropria- 
tions. Fiscal  1983.  Passage  of  the  Joint  reso- 
lution to  provide  continued  funding, 
through  BCarch  15,  1983,  for  government 
agencies  whose  regular  fiscal  1983  appro- 
priations bills  had  not  been  enacted,  and  to 
provide  $5.4  billion  for  Jobs  programs. 
Passed  204-200:  Y(  1-2-1),  December  14. 

429.  HR  7340.  Oregon  Wilderness  Act. 
Motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  to  designate  as  federally  protected  wil- 
derness 1,006,000  acres  of  Oregon  national 
forest  land  and  to  designate  another  112,000 
acres  for  further  wilderness  study.  Motion 
rejected  247-141:  Y(  1-3-0),  December  15. 

430.  S  1965.  Paddy  Creek  WUdemess  Act. 
Motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  to  designate  as  federally  protected  wil- 
derness some  6,888  acres  in  the  Mark  Twain 
National  Forest  in  Missouri.  Motion  reject- 
ed 250-14S!  Y(  1-3-0),  December  15. 

431.  HR  7072.  Agriculture  Appropriations, 
Fiscal  1983.  Adoption  of  the  conference 
report  on  the  bill  to  appropriate 
$81,733,548,000  In  fiscal  1983  for  the  Agri- 
culture Department,  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Commodity  Futures 
Trading  Commission.  Adopted  334-73: 
NV(0-3-3).  December  16. 
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432.  HR  51S3.  Automobile  Domestic  Con- 
tent Requirements.  Amendment  to  rename 
the  bill  the  "Smoot-Hawley  Trade  Barriers 
Act  of  1983."  and  state  that  lU  purpose  Is 
"to  reduce  competition  in  the  automobOe  in- 
dustry, protect  Jobs  In  one  Industry  to  the 
detriment  of  the  Jobs  in  other  industries, 
and  to  Increase  the  price  of  automobiles  to 
consumers."  Rejected  93-501:  N(3-3-0)  De- 
conber  15. 

433.  HR  5133.  Automobile  Domestic  Con- 
tent Requirements.  Amendment  to  elimi- 
nate penalties  for  Japanese  automakers  who 
faU  to  meet  domestic  content  requirements 
if  Japan's  trade  surplus  falls  by  specified 
percentages  over  the  next  four  years.  Re- 
jected 88-310:  N(  1-3-0).  December  15. 

434.  HR  5133.  AutomobUe  Domestic  Con- 
tent Requirements.  Amendment  to  stipulate 
that  the  provisions  of  the  bill  do  not  super- 
sede the  requirements  of  international  trea- 
ties, conventions  or  agreements  on  tariffs 
and  trade.  Adopted  195-194:  NV(2-0-2),  De- 
cember 15. 

435.  HR  5133.  Automobile  Domestic  Con- 
tent Requirements.  Passage  of  the  bill  to  re- 
quire automakers  to  use  set  percentages  of 
U.S.  labor  and  parts  in  automobiles  they  sell 
in  the  United  SUtes.  Passed  215-188:  Y(l-2- 
1),  December  15. 

436.  HR  3191.  North  American  Convention 
Tax.  Adoption  of  the  rule  (H  Res  630)  pro- 
viding for  House  floor  consideration  of  the 
bill  to  aUow  certain  tax  deductions  for  busi- 
ness conventions  held  on  North  American 
cruise  ships.  Adopted  236-146:  Y(  1-3-0).  De- 
cember 16. 

437.  S  1965.  Paddy  Creek  WUdemess  Act. 
Adoption  of  the  rule  (H  Res  631)  providing 
for  House  floor  consideration  of  the  bill  to 
designate  6.888  acres  in  the  Mark  Twain  Na- 
tional Forest.  Missouri,  as  the  Paddy  Creek 
WUdemess  Area.  Adopted  217-179:  Y(l-3-0), 
December  16. 

438.  S  1964.  Irish  WUdemess  Act.  Adop- 
tion of  the  rule  (H  Res  628)  providing  for 
House  floor  consideration  of  the  bill  to  des- 
ignate 17,562  acres  in  the  Mark  Twain  Na- 
tional Forest,  Missouri,  as  the  Irish  WUder- 
ness.  Rejected  186-191:  Y(  1-3-0).  December 
16. 

439.  HR  7357.  Immigration  Reform  and 
Control  Act  of  1982.  Adoption  of  the  rule  (H 
Res  623)  providing  for  House  consideration 
of  the  bill  to  revise  immigration  law  by  pro- 
viding for  sanctions  against  employers  who 
knowingly  hire  Ulegal  aliens;  granting  legal 
status  to  undocimiented  aUens  already  in 
the  United  States;  broadening  an  existing 
temporary  worker  program;  and  revising 
ciurent  procedures  for  haniiung  isylmn,  de- 
portion  and  exclusion  cases.  Adopted  257- 
137:  Y(2-2-<)).  December  16. 

440.  HR  3191.  North  American  Convention 
Tax.  Motion  that  the  House  resolve  Itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  for  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  to  allow  certain  business 
tax  deductions  for  conventions  held  on 
North  American  cruise  ships.  Motion  agreed 
to  326-26:  NV<3-0-l).  December  16. 

441.  HR  3191.  North  American  Convention 
Tax.  Passage  of  the  bUl  to  aUow  certain 
business  tax  deductions  for  conventions 
held  on  North  American  cruise  ships.  Passed 
227-172:  Y(  1-3-0),  Dec«nber  16. 

442.  S  1965.  Paddy  Creek  WUdemess  Act. 
Passage  of  the  bill  to  designate  6,888  acres 
in  the  Mark  Twain  National  Forest.  Missou- 
ri, as  the  Paddy  Creek  WUdemess  Area. 
Passed  367-23:  Y(3-l-0).  December  16. 

443.  HR  7019.  Transportation  Appropria- 
tions. Fiscal  1983.  Motion  that  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  Senate 
amendment  to  cancel  the  St  Lawrence  Sea- 
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way's  federal  debt  for  original  construction 
costs.  Motion  agreed  to  298-77:  Y(  1-2-1). 
December  16. 

444.  H  Res  633.  Contempt  of  Congress 
Proceedings  Against  Anne  M.  Oorsuch. 
Adoption  of  the  resolution  to  dte  Ikivlron- 
mental  Protection  Agency  Administrator 
Anne  M.  Oorsuch  for  contempt  of  Congress 
for  refusing  to  furnish  certain  documents 
under  subpoena  to  the  House  Public  Works 
and  Tnumxntation  Subcommittee  on  Inves- 
tigations and  Oversight  Adopted  259-105: 
Y(  1-2-1).  December  16. 

445.  HR  7357.  Immigration  Reform  and 
Control  Act  of  1982.  Motion  that  the  House 
resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  for  consideration  of  the  bUl  to  revise 
Immigration  law  by  providing  for  sanctions 
against  employers  who  knowingly  hire  ille- 
gal aliens;  granting  legal  status  to  undocu- 
mented aUens  already  in  the  United  States; 
broadening  an  exisUng  temporary  worker 
program;  and  revising  current  procedures 
for  handling  asylum,  deportation  and  exclu- 
sion cases.  Motion  agreed  to  212-65:  NV(1-1- 
2).  December  16. 

446.  HR  7397.  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative. 
Amendment  to  put  a  quota  on  duty-free 
rum  from  Caribbean  nations  allowed  to 
enter  the  United  States.  Rejected  171-226: 
Y(  1-2-1).  December  17. 

447.  HR  7397.  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative. 
Passage  of  the  bUl  to  provide  duty-free 
entry  into  the  United  States  of  certain  prod- 
ucts from  most  Caribbean  nations  and  to 
allow  tax  deductions  for  the  expenses  of 
conventions  held  in  the  Caribbean.  Passed 
280-142:  Y(2-0-2).  December  17. 

448.  HR  7144.  District  of  Columbia  Appro- 
priations, Fiscal  1983.  Adoption  of  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  bUl  to  appropriate 
$524,180,100  in  federal  funds  for  the  District 
of  Colimibia  In  fiscal  1983,  and 
$1,998,841,900  in  funds  from  the  District's 
own  treasury.  Adopted  288-79:  Y(  1-1-2),  De- 
cember 17. 

449.  HR  7144.  District  of  ColumbU  Appro- 
priations, Fiscal  1983.  Motion  that  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  with 
the  Senate  on  the  amendment  to  authorize 
the  mayor  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  set 
the  salary  of  the  dty  administrator  at  a  rate 
not  to  exceed  the  twaytiniitn  established  for 
level  rv  of  the  Federal  Executive  Schedule. 
MoUon  agreed  to  236-122:  Y(  1-1-3),  Decem- 
ber 17. 

450.  H  Res  621.  House  Historian.  Adopticm 
of  the  resolution  to  create  a  House  Office 
for  the  Bicentennial  to  prepare  for  the 
200th  anniversary  of  Congress.  Authority 
for  the  office  would  expire  In  1989.  Adopted 
230-97:  Y(  1-1-2).  December  17. 

451.  HR  7357.  Immigration  Reform  and 
Control  Act  of  1982.  Motion  that  the  House 
resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  for  reconsideration  of  the  blU  to 
revise  immigration  law  by  providing  for 
sanctions  against  employers  who  knowingly 
hire  illegal  aliens;  granting  legal  status  to 
undocumented  aUens  already  In  the  United 
States;  broadening  an  existing  tonporary 
worker  program;  and  revising  current  proce- 
dures for  handling  asylum,  deportation  and 
exclusion  cases.  Motion  agreed  to  145-113: 
NV{0-l-3),  Decemberl7. 

453.  HR  7356.  Interior  Appropriations, 
Fiscal  1983.  Adoption  of  the  conference 
report  on  the  biU  to  appropriate 
$7,500,025,000  In  fiscal  1983  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  and  certain  related  agen- 
des.  Adopted  282-63:  Y(  1-1-2).  DecemberlS. 

454.  HR  7357.  Immigration  Reform  and 
Control  Act  of  1983.  Education  and  Imloat 
Committee  amendment  offered  by  Haw- 
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Uns,  O-Callf  ^  to  require  employers  to  com- 
pOe  md  retain  Job  applicant  data,  including 
the  names  and  addraaaes  of  all  individuals 
it  who  apply  for  a  position  in  writins  at  least 
M  days  before  the  date  on  which  the  Job  is 
filled.  Rejected  110-213:  YC 1-1-2),  December 

la. 

4SS.  HR  3963.  Contract  Services  for  Drug 
Department  Federal  Offenders  Act  Amend- 
ntoit.  Demand  for  a  second  on  the  Hughes. 
D-NJ.,  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
recede  from  dlsagreonent  to  the  Senate 
amendment  and  concxir  In  the  Senate 
amendment  with  an  amendment  to  provide 
stiff  new  penalties  for  drug  trafficking,  a 
new  crime  aid  program  for  states,  a  new  fed- 
eral offense  to  curb  tampering  with  drugs 
and  other  consumer  products,  new  protec- 
tirais  for  DJS.  intelligence  officials,  federal 
authority  to  try  certain  repeat  violators  of 
state  law,  and  a  new  Cabinet-level  office  to 
coordinate  anti-drug  operations.  Second  or- 
dered 275-15:  Y(2-0-2),  December  18. 

45«.  HR  3963.  Contract  Services  for  Drug 
Dependent  Federal  Offenders  Act  Amend- 
ment. Motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
recede  from  disagreement  to  the  Senate 
amendment  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment  with  an  amendment  to  provide 
stiff  new  penalties  for  drug  trafficking,  new 
crime  aid  program  for  states,  new  federal  of- 
fense to  curb  tampering  with  drugs  and 
other  consumer  products,  new  protections 
for  U  A  Intelligence  offlcals,  federal  author- 
ity to  try  certain  repeat  violators  of  state 
law,  and  new  Cabinet-level  office  to  coordi- 
nate anti-drug  operations.  Motion  agreed  to 
871-27:  Y(l-l-2),  December  20. 

457.  HR  3809.  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act. 
Adoption  of  the  rule  (H  Res  638)  providing 
for  consideration  of  the  bill  to  establish  a 
federal  program  for  the  Interim  storage  and 
eventual  permanent  disposal  of  highly  ra- 
dioactive nuclear  waste  and  spent  (burned) 
fuel  from  civilian  nuclear  reactors.  The  rule 
provided  that  the  bUl,  as  amended  by  the 
Senate,  would  be  passed  upon  adoption  of 
the  rule.  Adopted  256-32:  Y(  2-0-2),  Decem- 
ber 20. 

458.  HR  7093.  Virgin  Islands  Tax  Reduc- 
tion/Disability Insurance.  Adoption  of  the 
conference  report  on  the  bUl  to  allow  the 
Virgin  Islands  to  reduce  taxes  on  certain  in- 
vestment income  earned  from  sources 
within  the  Virgin  Islands  and  paid  to  indi- 
viduals in  the  United  States:  to  provide  dis- 
ability Insurance  payments  and  Medicare 
coverage  to  Individuals  appealing  their  ter- 
mination from  the  disability  rolls  before 
Oct.  1,  1983,  and  to  make  other  changes  in 
the  disability  review  process.  Adopted  259-0: 
Y(2-0-2).  December  21. 

459.  HR  6211.  Transportation  Assistance 
Act  of  1982.  Adoption  of  the  conference 
report  on  the  bill  to  authorize  $71.3  billion 
in  fiscal  1983-1986  for  highway  construction 
and  repairs  and  mass  transit,  and  to  in- 
crease gasoline  and  other  highway  taxes. 
Adopted  180-87:  Y(l-l-2).  December  21.* 


BLACK  UNITED  SERVICE  CLUBS 
HONOR  EIGHT  FOR  OUT- 
STANDING COMMUNITY  SERV- 
ICE 


HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

or  ramsTLVAinA 
»  THE  HOUU  OP  RSPRSSDrrATIVES 

Monday,  April  11,  1983 

•  Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sat- 
urday, April  16  the  Black  United  Serv- 
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ice  Clubs  of  Johnstown  will  hold  their 
fourth  annual  spring  premiere  awards 
banquet. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  Join  in  the  recog- 
nition of  the  individuals  and  groups 
being  honored  that  night  The  Black 
United  Service  Clubs  has  set  an  out- 
standing example  of  honoring  individ- 
uals and  groups  that  have  worked  to 
pull  the  Johnstown  community  to- 
gether. Certainly,  our  area  has  experi- 
enced more  than  its  share  of  difficult 
times  in  recent  years,  and  it  is  very  fit- 
ting that  this  community  organization 
Join  in  recognizing  some  of  those  indi- 
viduals and  organizations  who  have 
contributed  to  the  commimity  spirit 
that  has  helped  the  area  to  remain 
strong. 

Please  let  me  mention  the  persons 
and  groups  being  honored. 

MRS.  MABLC  JOHMSOM 

Mrs.  Johnson  is  most  familiar  to  me 
through  her  33-year  membership  in 
the  Talus  Rock  Girl  Scout  Coimcil 
where  she  also  served  as  a  board 
member.  In  addition,  she  was  the  first 
black  member  of  the  YWCA  board  of 
directors  and  has  been  very  active  on 
its  volunteer  service  and  world  fellow- 
ship committees.  She  has  a  lifetime 
record  of  community  service  including 
the  NAACP,  Elizabeth  Lindsay  Davis 
Club,  Cambria  AME  Zion  Church,  and 
Community  Chest. 

Ma.  PA0L  BKHireTT 

This  award  is  being  presented  post- 
humously as  Mr.  Bennett  died  in  Feb- 
ruary 1980.  He  led  a  distinguished  life 
of  service,  having  helped  found  the 
Johnstown  Affirmative  Action  Coun- 
cil, and  serving  as  the  agency's  first 
chairman  of  the  board.  He  was  ex- 
tremely active  at  the  Mount  Sinai 
Baptist  Church,  and  among  a  host  of 
community  groups  he  served  on,  I 
would  particularly  mention  his  work 
on  the  1977  Flood  Relief  Center  Com- 
mittee, and  his  work  as  vice  president 
of  the  Cambria  County  Community 
Action  Council.  His  was  truly  a  life  of 
service. 

MR.  HKRSHXL  DONALD 

As  coordinator  of  the  expedited  arbi- 
tration procedure  for  the  United  Steel- 
workers  of  America  arbitration  depart- 
ment, Mr.  Donald  is  responsible  for 
hiring  and  maintaining  panels  of  arbi- 
tration in  regions  throughout  the 
United  States.  In  addition  to  that  re- 
sponsibility, he  has  found  time  to 
serve  on  the  board  of  the  Community 
Chest  and  Blue  Shield.  He  is  a  trustee 
of  the  Mount  Sinai  Baptist  Church 
and  past  president  of  the  Cambria 
County  Easter  Seal  Society.  Communi- 
ty progress  has  been  a  hallmark  of  Mr. 
Donald's  public  service. 

MRS.  RTTA  OLOSSKR 

I  have  worked  with  Mrs.  Glosser  on 
a  number  of  conununlty  projects,  and 
would  particularly  mention  her  work 
as  a  director  of  the  Johnstown  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  JARI,  and  the  David 
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A.  Glosser  Memorial  Library.  She  it  an 
executive  board  member  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Humanities  Council  and  has 
served  as  chairperson  of  the  United 
Fund  campaign,  and  secretary  at  the 
1977  Flood  Relief  Center.  The  entire 
community  has  benefited  from  the 
tireless  public  service  work  of  Mrs. 
Glosser. 

MRS.  MYRTLE  HERRING 

A  former  executive  board  member  of 
the  NAACP  and  Young  Christians  As- 
sociation, Mrs.  Herring  has  worked  as 
a  volunteer  for  the  Red  Cross.  Memo- 
rial Hospital,  and  senior  citizens.  Mrs. 
Herring  has  been  particularly  active  at 
the  Shiloh  Baptist  Church  where  she 
has  been  active  in  the  choir.  Joined  as 
an  adult  teacher,  and  been  past  presi- 
dent of  the  Missionary  Society.  Her 
life  shows  the  strength  of  a  Christian 
philosophy  Joining  in  community  serv- 
ice. 

MR.  T.  T.  MKTZOER 

Mr.  Metzger  has  been  active 
throughout  his  life  in  Cambria  County 
Community  projects  including  past 
president  of  United  Cerebral  Palsy, 
and  has  been  very  active  in  the  Ameri- 
can Legion,  Lions  Club,  Shrine  Club, 
Tall  Cedars  of  Lebanon,  and  was  chair- 
man of  the  fund-raising  committee  to 
construct  the  new  YMCA  Building. 
Mr.  Metzger  has  devoted  a  lifetime  to 
service  to  Cambria  County  organiza- 
tions. 

MR.  JOSEPH  ROBERTS 

Another  man  who  has  devoted  a  life- 
time of  service  to  Cambria  County  is 
Joe  Roberts.  He  has  been  extremely 
active  in  Boy  and  Girl  Scout  activities, 
plus  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
Retarded  Citizens,  American  Red 
Cross,  and  Goodwill  Industries. 
Through  his  work  on  the  Central 
Labor  Coimcil,  Muscular  Dystrophy 
Association,  Commimity  Action  Coun- 
cil, Home  Health  Services,  and  United 
Cerebral  Palsy,  he  has  enriched  the 
entire  community  through  his  service. 
Mr.  Roberts  has  served  the  communi- 
ty diligently  and  with  compassion. 

MR.  ROBERT  SDTT 

Mr.  Sutt  has  worked  at  Bethlehem 
Steel  for  some  45  years  and  has  been 
active  in  the  labor  movement  and  an 
advocate  for  steelworkers.  In  congru- 
ence with  his  fourth-degree  rank  in 
the  Knights  of  Columbus,  he  has  also 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Johnstown 
branch  of  the  NAACP,  and  has  been 
active  in  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union.  The  number  of  national  labor 
and  community  public  service  awards 
Mr.  Sutt  has  received  are  clear  indica- 
tions of  the  effort  he  has  made  on 
behalf  of  the  entire  community. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  honor  all  of  these 
individuals  for  their  service.  Their 
lives  are  examples  to  all  of  us;  our 
conununlty  is  stronger  because  of 
them.  I  congratulate  AUen  Andrews, 
chairperson  of  the  Black  United  Serv- 
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ice  Clubs  of  Johnstown,  for  his  leader- 
ship in  this  very  deserved  recognition 
of  these  oonmiltted  citizens  of  our 
community.* 
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ognltlon.  which  is  a  small  tribute  in 
comparison  to  their  longstanding  con- 
tributions to  this  Nation.* 


HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  105- 
NATIONAL  HISTORICALLY 

BLACK  COLLEGES  DAY 


WHY  DID  THE  DEMOCRATIC 
BUDGET  ATTACK  FAIRNESS  IN 
TAXATION? 


HON.  HAROLD  L  FORD 

OPTKmraSSBB 

nr  TBI  HOU8X  or  reprxsehtativbs 

Monday.  AprU  11,  1983 

•  Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  January  27.  1983,  Congressman 
Carholl  Campbcll  and  myself  Jointly 
introduced  House  Joint  Resolution 
105.  This  resolution  authorizes  the 
President  to  declare  September  21, 
1983,  as  "National  Historically  Black 
Colleges  Day."  This  biU  recogciizes  the 
achievements  and  goals  of  the  black 
colleges  and  universities  in  America. 

There  are  103  black  colleges  and  uni- 
versities located  across  the  Nation. 
These  institutions  have  a  rich  heritage 
and  have  played  a  prominent  role  in 
American  history.  These  institutions 
are  also  a  vital  national  resource  and 
the  backbone  of  black  American  lead- 
ership. They  have  produced  upward  of 
70  percent  of  all  the  black  graduates 
of  colleges  since  the  inception  of  this 
Nation.  In  the  future,  they  will 
produce  in  excess  of  300.000  college 
graduates  every  10  years.  More  than 
50  percent  of  the  Nation's  black  busi- 
ness executives  and  elected  officials 
are  graduates  of  black  colleges,  as  are 
75  percent  of  black  Americans  with 
Ph.  D.  degrees,  75  percent  of  black 
military  officers,  80  percent  of  black 
Federal  Judges,  and  85  percent  of 
black  physicians.  These  graduates 
attest  to  the  quality  education  they  re- 
ceived and  many  have  attained  recog- 
nition for  accomplishments  in  their 
chosen  professions.  Black  colleges, 
founded  to  serve  those  who  had  been 
severely  crippled  by  slavery  and  pover- 
ty, have  continued  through  the  years 
to  elevate  disadvantaged  youth  to  cre- 
ative citizenship. 

These  institutions  continue  to  be  of 
vital  importance.  They  have  champi- 
oned the  cause  of  equal  opportunity 
and  quality  education  and  have  pro- 
vided this  opportunity  to  those  who 
were  denied  it,  or  could  not  afford  it; 
assumed  leadership  in  the  develop- 
ment of  techniques  for  overcoming 
handicaps  of  the  educationally  disad- 
vantaged; served  as  custodians  of  ar- 
chives of  black  Americans  and  as  cen- 
ten  for  the  study  of  the  rich  cultural 
contributions  of  blacks  to  America; 
and  developed  and  expanded  programs 
of  educational  and  occupational  re- 
training for  minority  adults. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  Join  Mr. 
Campbell  and  myself  in  cosponsoring 
this  bill.  We  believe  that  historically 
black  colleges  deserve  this  day  of  rec- 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OP  NEW  YORK 
m  THE  HOnSK  or  RKPRCSSKTATrVZS 

Monday,  April  11.  1983 

•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  indexing 
personal  tax  rates  to  protect  workers 
against  inflation-caused  "bracket 
creep"  has  emerged  as  the  central  tax 
issue  of  1983.  One  of  the  interesting 
points  in  this  debate  is  that  indexing 
protects  the  wages  of  the  worldng  man 
and  woman,  indeed  the  wortdng  poor, 
but  does  little  for  the  rich,  because 
people  already  in  the  top  tax  brackets 
cannot  be  pushed  higher  by  bracket 
creep.  For  that  reason,  "it  is  surprising 
the  libei-als  are  opposied  to  indexing," 
as  Rudy  Penner  of  the  American  En- 
terprise Institute  has  pointed  out. 

In  fact,  two  of  the  cardinal  provi- 
sions of  the  1981  Economic  Recovery 
Tax  Act  are  designed  to  help  worldng 
men  and  women— indexing— and  to 
collect  more  revenue  from  wealthy 
taxpayers.  According  to  Forbes  maga- 
zine this  second  reform,  lowering  the 
top  tax  rate  from  70  to  50  percent,  has 
already  brought  in  10  percent  more 
revenue  to  the  Treasury  from  wealthy 
taxpayers  in  fiscal  year  1982  than  in 
fiscal  1981. 

Mr.  WendeU  Wilkie  Gunn.  a  friend 
and  special  assistant  to  President 
Reagan,  addressed  the  issues  of  fair- 
ness, taxes,  and  the  American  dream 
in  a  recent  speech  to  students  at  the 
University  of  Mississippi.  I  commend 
this  excellent  speech  to  my  colleagues 
and  urge  them  to  support  fairness  in 
taxation  by  retaining  indexing  in  our 
tax  code  and  reverse  the  poor  Judg- 
ment as  outlined  in  their  budget. 

The  remarks  follow: 

The  Fight  por  Economic  Freedom  Tax 
Indexing— A  Case  in  Point 

(Remarks  by  Wendell  Wilkie  Ounn,  Special 
Assistant  to  the  President) 

It  is  a  special  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here 
today  and  as  we  get  farther  along  into  my 
prepared  remarks,  you  will  see  how  very 
special  it  is. 

I  must  admit,  however,  to  being  more 
than  a  little  surprised  to  hear  of  such  an  un- 
usual celebration. 

This  year  marks  the  20th  anniversary  of 
an  event  which  characterized  a  very  painful 
period  in  the  history  of  America. 

But  by  the  same  token,  today  is  a  day  to 
celebrate  freedom— and  that's  what  I  want 
to  spend  the  next  few  minutes  talking 
about. 

But  first,  I  should  tell  you  that  there  is 
another  reason  why  I  am  particularly  hon- 
ored to  be  your  speaker  today. 

Twenty  years  ago  next  September,  I  en- 
tered Florence  State  College  in  Florence. 
Alabama  under  federal  court  order  over  the 
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objections  of  Oovemor  Wallaoe  and  the 
State  Board  of  Education. 

I  am  sure  that  many  will  ask  If  it  was  such 
a  painful  experience,  why  bring  it  up  now 
and  run  the  risk  of  stirring  up  old  feelings 
of  animosity? 

I  think  that  it  is  necessary  to  understand 
our  history  if  we  are  truly  to  take  control  of 
our  future. 

Sometimes  it  Is  Just  as  Important  to  un- 
derstand what  was  not  happening  as  it  is  to 
know  what  was. 

This  Is  one  of  those  times. 

The  event  that  we  celebrate  today  oc- 
curred in  the  midst  of  a  period  character- 
ized by  social  upheavals  affecting  cities  and 
towns  across  America. 

It  is  possible  that  some  people  may  have 
misinterpreted  our  struggle,  thinking  that  it 
was  a  demand  by  Black  Americans  for  an 
immediate  and  equal  share  in  America's 
wealth. 

Rather,  it  was  a  demand  by  Black  Ameri- 
cans for  equal  access  to  America's  promise. 

Prior  to  the  mid-lMO's  it  was  an  accepted, 
and  often  legal,  practice  to  discriminate 
against  Blacks  in  housing,  education,  public 
accommodations,  and  most  importantly,  in 
employment. 

We  watched  White  Americans  living  the 
American  dream  while  discriminatory  prac- 
tices prevented  us  from  achieving  our  full 
economical  potential. 

The  task  before  us  was  simple. 

We  had  to  fight  for  the  aUevUtion  of  the 
legal  barriers  to  our  participation  in  the 
American  economy  and.  at  the  same  time, 
sustain  ourselves  until  the  battle  was  won. 

It  should  therefore  come  as  no  surprise  to 
anyone  here  that  prior  to  the  lifting  of  the 
burdensome  tax  of  discrimination.  Black 
Americans  tended  to  gravitate  toward  those 
forces  that  promised  a  forced  dividing  of 
America's  wealth. 

The  events  of  the  1960*8  in  large  measure 
brought  about  the  repeal  of  this  unjust  tax. 

Discrimination  hurts  all  of  us  in  that  it 
stifles  the  economic  opportunities  of  those 
discriminated  against  and  the  society  at 
large  loses  the  benefit  of  their  ingenuity 
and  drive. 

It  also  adds  new  impetus  to  massive 
Income  redistribution  schemes,  which  fur- 
ther drains  our  resources. 

It  is  clear  therefore  that  we  all  have  a 
stake  in  its  eventual  elimination. 

This  struggle  must  and  will  continue. 

But  the  more  successful  we  are  at  allevi- 
ating the  peculiarly  Black  tax  of  discrimina- 
tion, the  more  energy  and  attention  we  can 
focus  on  those  burdens  and  problems  which 
face  all  Americans,  regardless  of  color. 

Today,  we  have  an  opportunity  to  Join 
forces  in  order  to  tackle  our  mutual  prob- 
lems. 

But  first,  in  order  to  define  our  mutual 
problems  we  must  look  first  at  our  mutual 
interest. 

It  has  been  said  that  America  is  a  melting 
pot— a  complex  combination  of  diverse  in- 
terests and  backgrounds. 

But  there  is  a  tie  that  binds  us  all  and 
that  tie  is  the  beacon  of  light  that  is  the  es- 
sence of  America— the  concept  of  Individual 
liberty. 

Since  the  beginning  of  America's  brief  and 
colorful  history,  people  have  come  to  these 
shores  from  all  over  the  world  in  search  of 
freedom.  Freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  re- 
ligion, freedom  of  the  press,  and  so  on. 

But  most  of  all  they  sought  the  freedom 
of  each  individual  to  choose  his  or  her  own 
field  of  econoroic  endeavor. 
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Hm  fraedam  to  produoe  ind  contribute  to 
aodety,  raaptng  rewards  from  Mdety  oom- 
momrmto  with  thoae  oontributions. 

The  freedom  to  enjoy  a  reuonatde  por- 
tion of  what  one  produces. 

Hm  fnadom  to  trade  one's  product  for  a 
product  of  another,  with  a  minimum  of  fov- 
erament  Interference. 

The  freedom  legitimately  to  accumulate 
wealth  and  own  ^operty. 
The  last  three  are  worth  repeatins. 
The  freedom  to  enjoy  a  reasonable  por- 
tion of  what  one  produces— freedtmi  from 
oppressive  levels  of  taxation 

The  freedom  to  trade  one's  product  for  a 
product  of  another,  with  a  minimum  of  in- 
terference—freedom from  undue  regulations 
and  barriers  to  trade. 

The  freedom  to  accumulate  and  own  prop- 
erty—reasonable assurance  that  private 
moperty  win  not  be  confiscated— at  least 
not  by  the  government— without  due  proc- 
ess. 

These  are  the  freedoms  that  people  have 
come  to  America  in  search  of  and  that  we  in 
America  are  determined  to  protect. 

Unfortunately  freedom  U  not  something 
that  can  be  won  for  once  and  for  all  at  any 
point  in  time. 

Rather,  it  must  be  fought  for  and  protect- 
ed every  day. 

At  times.  America  has  had  to  send  her 
young  fighting  mm  to  shores  far  away  from 
our  own  to  protect  the  freedom  that  we 
hold  dear. 

That  is  because,  as  Harry  Truman  once 
said.  "In  the  cause  of  freedom,  we  have  to 
battle  for  rights  of  people  with  whom  we  do 
not  agree,  and  whom,  in  many  cases,  we  may 
not  like.  These  people  test  the  strength  of 
the  freedoms  which  protect  all  of  us.  If  we 
do  not  defend  their  rights,  we  endanger  our 
own." 

Now,  the  freedom  of  which  I  speak  Is  not 
simply  an  abstract  concept,  amounting 
simply  to  the  satisfaction  of  doing  what  one 
wants  to  do. 

It  is  the  very  engine  on  which  our  eco- 
nomic system  has  been  built. 

It  is  the  key  ingredient  that  has  caused 
America,  in  200  short  years,  to  become  the 
strongest  nation  on  earth. 

Albert  Einstein  once  said.  "Everything 
that  Is  really  great  and  inspiring  is  created 
by  individuals  who  labor  in  freedom." 

Freedom  Is  literally  the  stuff  that  eco- 
nomic growth  Is  made  of. 

Therefore  the  struggle  for  economic 
growth  and  the  fight  to  preserve  and  pro- 
tect individual  economic  freedom  are  one 
and  the  same  fight 

When  economic  freedom  flourishes,   so 
does  prosperity— and  this  is  no  coinddenoe. 
No  government  planner  decided  that  Alex- 
ander Bell  should  Invent  the  telephone. 

The  automobile  was  Invented  and  devel- 
oped without  government  subsidies. 

And  heaven  only  knows  what  would  have 
happened— or,  better  yet,  would  not  have 
haivened— if  Orville  and  WUbur  Wright 
had  had  to  wait  for  government  approval. 

Tet  the  economic  benefits  that  have 
flowed  from  these  and  similar  entreprenur- 
ial  activities  have  been  enormous. 

Not  only  did  benefits  flow  to  the  entrepre- 
neurs themselves,  but  to  workers,  other  en- 
trepreneurs and  people  all  over  the  world 
who  have  the  need  to  communicate  and 
traveL 

On  the  other  band,  where  freedom  Is  sti- 
fled, scarcity  and  poverty  abound. 

Freedom,  ladles  and  gentleman,  is  worth 
fighting  for. 

Threats  to  our  freedom  do  not  always 
oome  from  outside  aggressors. 
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Sometimes  the  most  effective  threats 
come  from  those  who  mean  us  well. 

People  who  want  to  help  us:  People  who 
want  to  think  for  us: 

People  who  want  to  decide  for  us; 

And  people  who  want  to  q>end  oiu-  money 
fwus. 

Some  of  our  most  devoted  public  servants 
fit  this  description. 

As  Justice  Brandels  once  put  it  "Experi- 
ence teaches  us  to  be  most  on  our  guard  in 
protecting  liberty  when  the  government's 
purposes  are  beneficlent.  Men  bom  to  free- 
dom are  naturally  alert  to  repel  invasion  of 
their  liberty  by  evil-minded  rulers.  The 
greatest  dangers  to  liberty  lurk  in  Insidious 
encroachment  by  men  of  zeal,  well  meaning 
but  without  imderstanding." 

If  these  people  succeed  in  helping  us.  then 
the  only  progress  we  will  have  made  In  the 
last  150  years— let  alone  the  last  20— will  be 
that  the  planUtlon  Is  now  bigger,  the  big 
house  Is  now  In  Washington  and  Black  folks 
aren't  the  only  ones  who  are  slaves. 

But  the  government  has  many  way  to  en- 
croaching upon  individual  freedom  and  con- 
fiscating private  property. 

One  such  method  is  the  subject  of  a  very 
Intense  debate  in  Washington.  D.C.  even  as 
we  speak. 

It  is  the  battle  between  the  President  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  Congress  on  the  other 
over  the  matter  of  tax  Indexing. 

Tax  indexing  is  an  Important  provision  In 
the  Economy  Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981. 

And  there  are  those  in  Congress  who  seek 
to  repeal  it. 

The  first  time  I  heard  the  term  tax  index- 
ing I  thought  they  were  talking  about  an 
Index  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

But  If  that  were  the  case,  it  ought  to  be  a 
pretty  easy  thing  to  do. 

AU  a  fella  has  to  do  Is  look  up  anything  he 
wants  in  the  index,  turn  to  the  Indicated 
page  and  there  find  the  words:  "Pay  Up— or 
we  will  take  your  wife  and  kids." 

But  that  Isn't  what  indexing  Is. 

If  you  will  bear  with  me  for  a  moment,  I 
will  try  to  explain  to  you  how  It  works  and 
why  the  Presldeut  is  fighting  so  hard  for  it. 

But  first,  I  have  to  explain  the  graduated 
Income  tax  and  how  It  operates  In  the  face 
of  Inflation. 

Just  imagine  that  this  year  the  price  level 
goes  up  by  ten  percent  over  last  year. 

What  used  to  cost  a  dollar  now  costs  $1.10. 

Rent  last  year  was  $100  a  month,  this  year 
is  $110  a  month— don't  we  wish? 

If  you  don't  get  a  raise  in  pay,  you  would 
be  roughly  10%  worse  off  because  now  your 
salary  doesn't  go  as  far  as  It  used  to. 

Now  let's  suppose  that  all  prices  are 
moving  together  Including  the  prices  at 
which  your  employer  can  seU  his  output. 

And  If  all  of  his  costs  are  also  up  ten  per- 
cent then  perhaps  he  can  afford  to  give  you 
a  10%  raise. 

Now  let's  further  suppose  your  boas  is  a 
nice  fellow  and  he  does  in  fact  give  you  a 
10%  raise. 

Now  everything  is  OK— You  break  even. 
Right? 

Wrong!! 

Tou  see.  the  government  in  its  infinite 

wisdom,  decided  that  those  who  earned  once 

upon  a  time  more  could  afford  to  pay  more. 

Not  simply  more  In  absolute  terms,  but  a 

higher  proportion  of  their  Income. 

So  now  that  you  have  gotten  your  10% 

raise,  the  government  increases  your  tax 

rate,  imder  the  false  assumption  that  you 

are  now  richer. 
So  now,  after  paying  taxes  at  the  higher 

rate,  you  are  actually  able  to  buy  less  now 
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on  your  new,  higher  pay  than  you  w«re  last 
year  at  your  old  rate  of  pay. 

And  this  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  you  re- 
ceived a  so-called  oost^f-livtng  adjustment. 

The  simple  purpose  of  Indexing  is  to  st<9 
this  from  happening. 

Tax  indexing  simply  adjusts  the  tax  tables 
to  reflect  a  raise  in  the  cost  of  llvtag. 

Simply  stated,  it  means  that  if  prices  go 
up  by  10%  and  you  get  a  cost  of  living  ad- 
justment of  10%.  your  purchasing  power 
after  taxes  is  restored  to  last  year's  leveL 

In  the  past,  indexlng's  opponents  claimed 
that  indexing  would  remove  an  "automaUc 
stabilizer"  from  the  X3&  tax  code,  and  even 
weaken  the  public's  fight  against  inflation. 

The  interesting  thing,  however,  is  that  the 
current  debate  over  indexing  did  not  arise 
out  of  a  concern  over  inflation  or  stabllxa- 
tlon. 

Inflation  at  the  moment  is  way  down,  you 
know.  But  there  has  been  a  lot  on  newly 
found  zeal  about  closing  the  budget  deficit 
and  this  Is  the  context  out  of  which  the  cur- 
rent debate  arises. 

Clearly,  then,  what  they  really  want  to  do 
Is  raise  your  taxes? 

But  I'm  here  to  say  that  they  would  have 
us  believe  that  we  can  tax  our  way  out  of  a 
recession.  Recessions  are  caused  by  oppres- 
sive government  taxing  policies,  government 
debasement  of  the  ciurency  and  other  gov- 
ernment practices  that  forcibly  divert  pri- 
vate resources  away  from  private  productive 
enterprise. 

A  press  release  of  several  years  ago  by  the 
Teamsters  Council  of  New  York  sums  it  up 
nicely— at  least  from  the  worker's  point  of 
view. 

"There  is  no  question  that  government 
taxing  policy  can  and  does  nullify  private 
sector  union  power." 

The  government  taxes  the  employer  and 
he  has  less  to  offer  the  worker  In  wages. 

The  government  taxes  the  worker  and  he 
has  less  food  and  shelter  to  share  with  his 
family. 

Having  no  other  place  to  turn  to,  the 
worker  increases  his  wage  demands,  know- 
ing full  well  that  it  will  result  In  fewer  em- 
ployment opportunities. 

The  Irony  is  that  the  tax  collector,  who 
pays  no  union  dues  and  walks  no  picket 
lines,  is  the  first  beneficiary  of  any  wage  in- 
crease so  extracted. 

The  point  is  that  is  the  final  analysis,  re- 
cession is  the  bitter  fruit  of  oppression. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  sustained  recov- 
ery wlU  come  only  when  a  measure  of  free- 
dom Is  restored. 

More  freedom  is  needed— not  less. 

These  well-meaning  people  are  eager  to 
eliminate  indexing  from  the  tax  code. 

If  successful,  they  will  increase  taxes  not 
Just  for  the  next  few  years,  but  for  every 
year  from  now  on. 

And  they  will  do  this  in  the  night,  while 
the  taxpayer  sleeps,  because  the  inflation- 
induced  tax  increases  will  never  have  to  be 
voted  upon. 

Contrary  to  popular  opinion,  indexing 
would  benefit  wealthy  tax  payers  very  little 
if  stall. 

That  is  because  these  people  already  pay 
the  iw.Timiim  rate  and  cannot  be  forced 
into  a  higher  tax  bracket 

So.  if  someone  tells  you  that  this  is  a  rich 
man's  tax  provision,  be  wary— he  is  up  to 
something  and  its  not  to  your  benefit 

To  the  extent  that  indexing  discourages 
inflation,  it  helps  those  who  are  most  vul- 
nerable to  rapid  price  increases  low  and 
middle  Income  taxpayers. 
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But  It  also  benefits  lower  and  middle 
Inoome  persons  diraetly. 

Because  It  is  they  who  face  a  whole  ladder 
of  dosely-siMeed  tax  brackete  and  suffer  the 
full  impact  of  bracket  creep. 

If  poUtldans  think  that  higher  taxes  are 
In  the  public  Interest  they  should  make 
that  case  honestly  snd  openly  and  accept 
the  responsibaity  for  their  decisions. 

Having  said  so  many  good  things  about  in- 
dexing. I  dont  want  to  leave  you  with  the 
Impression  that  It  protects  you  from  Infla- 
tton. 

Rather.  It  protects  your  cost-of-living  ad- 
justment—for those  of  you  who  are  luAy 
enough  to  extract  one  from  your  employers 
hide— from  bracket  creep  caused  by  infla- 
tion. 

I  cant  think  of  anything  that  can  protect 
the  private  sector  as  a  whole  from  Inflation 
except  stopping  the  government  from  doing 
it 

Our  government  prints  little  pieces  of 
paper— called  dollars— that  find  their  way 
into  the  market  place  to  lay  legal  claim  on 
your  property  and  mine. 

Yet  when  these  pieces  of  paper  return  to 
the  issuer,  they  are  a  claim  for  nothing— 
except  new  little  pieces  of  paper. 

If  you  or  I  did  this  it  would  be  known  as 
grand  larceny. 

When  the  government  does  it  it  is  called 
Increasing  M-1. 

When  this  happens  the  value  of  every 
dollar  in  circulation  and  of  all  assets  de- 
nominated in  dollars  declines. 

Economists  call  this  inflation— I  caU  it  the 
midnight  tax. 

Because  inflation  is  not  as  some  may 
think,  a  simple  evaporation  in  the  value  of  a 
dollar  caused  by  greedy  merchants,  obsti- 
nate labor  unions,  and  hungry  oil  sheiks. 

Rather,  it  is  a  direct  transfer  of  real  re- 
sources from  the  private  sector  to  the  public 
sector. 

Indexing  alone  cannot  solve  this  problem. 
It  can  be  solved,  but  that  is  the  subject  of 
another  speech. 

But  indexing  must  be  retained  for  the 
simple  reason  that  it  changes  the  rules  of 
the  tax  game. 

No  longer  will  politicians  be  able  to  In- 
crease taxes  without  explicitly  voting  for 
tax  Increases. 

You  see,  inflation  is  itself  a  tax  imposed 
by  the  government  without  due  process. 

Pushing  low-  and  middle-income  taxpay- 
ers into  higher  tax  brackets  at  the  same 
time  simply  adds  insult  to  this  injury. 

The  American  people  deserve  better. 

The  President  in  taking  up  this  fight  is 
simply  fighting  for  the  restoration  of  a  rea- 
sonable measure  of  individual  freedom. 

As  we  celebrate  freedom  here  today  it 
would  be  to  our  benefit  to  Join  the  President 
in  this  fight 

Thomas  Wolfe  once  said.  "To  every  man 
his  chance,  to  every  nuui  regardless  of  his 
birth,  his  shining  golden  opportunity.  To 
every  man  the  right  to  live,  and  work  and  be 
himself  and  to  become  whatever  thing  his 
manhood  and  his  vision  can  combine  to 
make  him.  This  is  the  promise  of  America." 

Ladies  and  genUemen,  the  promise  of 
America  is  under  aeige. 

And  we  must  Join  the  fight  to  protect  it 

Thank  you.* 
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A  FEDERAL  CHARTER  FOR  THE 
ARMY  AND  NAVY  UNION 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERLING 

or  OHIO 

Of  THE  HOVn  or  BBPRBBfTATTVaS 

Monday.  AprU  11. 1983 

•  Mr.  SEIBERIilNO.  lb.  Speaker,  I 
am  pleased  to  reintroduce  legislation 
to  grant  a  Federal  charter  to  the  Army 
and  Navy  Union  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  During  last  year's  lame- 
duck  session  this  legislation  was  ap- 
proved by  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Administrative  Law,  but  there  was  in- 
sufficient time  to  bring  the  bill  to  the 
floor  before  the  end  of  the  session. 

Founded  in  1886,  the  Army  and 
Navy  Union  is  the  oldest'  veterans'  or- 
gan^Uon  of  its  type  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  the  only  veterans'  organi- 
sation in  which  membership  is  not  lim- 
ited to  any  specific  form,  date,  branch, 
place,  or  nature  of  the  military  service 
performed. 

Incorporated  in  Ohio  in  1888,  the 
Army  and  Navy  Union  is  dedicated  to 
the  preservation  of  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent United  States,  and  to  provid- 
ing assistance  to  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents. Since  its  earliest  dajrs,  the 
Army  and  Navy  Union  has  woiiced  for 
the  enactment  of  equitable  laws  to 
provide  pensions,  medical  care,  and 
other  benefits  to  veterans. 

The  Army  and  Navy  Union  is  headed 
by  a  national  commander  and  his 
staff.  The  Natioiua  Corps  is  adminis- 
tered by  officers  elected  at  an  itnnmti 
convention.  Any  member  in  good 
standing  is  eligible  to  hold  any  office 
in  the  Army  and  Navy  Union. 

The  Army  and  Navy  Union  has  a 
long  and  Illustrious  record  of  service  to 
veterans  and  their  dependents.  Forty- 
one  recipients  of  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor,  including  Eddie  Rick- 
enbacker  and  Douglas  MacArthur, 
have  held  membership  in  the  Army 
and  Navy  Union.  Other  members  in- 
clude President  William  McKinley,  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  Harold  Burton, 
and  Senator  Charles  Dick  of  Ohio. 

A  Federal  charter  for  the  Army  and 
Navy  Union  will  provide  this  worthy 
orguilzation  with  the  national  status 
it  so  richly  deserves.* 


MRS.  ETHEL  "SISSY"  BUTTS 


HON.  BDl  CHAPPELL,  JR. 

orrLoam* 
HI  THE  HOU8S  or  SKTRXSKIfTATIVIS 

Monday.  AprU  11, 1983 

•  Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  great  deal  of  personal  pride 
that  I  take  the  opportunity  today  to 
bring  before  this  honored  body  of 
American  leaders  the  accomplish- 
ments of  a  dear  and  sweet  friend  of 
mine  from  the  Fourth  Congressional 
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District  of  Florida.  Her  name  is  BCrs. 
Ethel  "Sissy"  Butts  of  Welaka.  Fla. 

Her  name  is  synonymous  with  volun> 
teerism  and  community  involvement. 
Her  spirit  is  one  of  loving  Interest  in 
her  fellow  Americans.  Her  energy  is 
boundless  and  her  will  to  observe  the 
Golden  Rule  Is  manifest  in  every  day 
that  she  continues  to  bring  Joy  to 
others. 

"Sissy,"  as  we  lovingly  call  her,  has 
recently  had  her  times  of  trials  and 
tribulations  suffering  the  loss  of  her 
beloved  husband  and  severe  damage  to 
her  home  during  a  tornado.  But  my  es- 
teemed colleagues,  the  indomitable 
spirit  of  this  grand  lady  is  such  that 
she  continues  to  serve  her  Lord  and 
her  fellow  friends  and  neighbors. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  offer,  for  inclusion 
in  the  CoHGRXssiOHAL  Rbcoid,  these 
letters  of  commendation  and  the  news 
article  that  touch  upon  Just  a  part  of 
this  fine  lady's  good  works. 

They  read  as  follows: 

Paiatka.  Pla.,  November  10, 1982. 
Mrs.  BiHXL  "SissT"  Buns, 
P.O.  Box  399, 
Welaka,  Fla. 

Dxsa  Sisst:  On  behalf  of  the  staff  and 
myself,  let  me  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  you  for  the  many  hours  of  voluntary 
service  you  have  contributed  to  the  elec- 
tions office  over  the  years.  Your  help  with 
the  voter  drives  and  preparing  for  the  elee- 
Uons  have  been  a  great  benefit  to  our  office 
and  a  great  service  to  the  people  of  Putnam 
County. 

Having  people  like  yourself  that  are  will- 
ing to  contribute  their  time  to  help  others 
makes  Putnam  County  a  better  place  to  live 
for  all  of  us. 

Yours  truly. 

DORALD  L.  Hkrskt,  Sr., 
Supenntor  of  Election*. 

PnTRAlI  COtTHTT  PROFZKTT  APPRAISXH, 

Palatka,  tXa. 
Mrs.  Etrkl  "Sisst"  Butts, 
P.O.  Box  39t, 
Welaka,  Fla. 

Dkax  Sisst:  Thank  you.  again,  for  your 
many  weeks  of  service  to  the  Putnam 
County  Property  Appraiser's  Offlce.  I  know 
I  am  speaking  for  our  entire  staff,  when  I 
say  how  much  we  aU  appreciate  the  way  you 
came  in  and  assisted  us  during  our  busy 
Homestead  Exemption  seaacm. 

Sissy,  in  this  day  and  age  it  seems  com- 
monplace for  people  to  criticize  their  local 
county  govemmrat  However,  it  is  a  rare 
person  who  will  walk  up  and  volunteer  their 
services  to  help  a  shorthanded  office  nm 
better. 

In  the  time  you  were  here,  you  expressed 
an  interest  in  Just  about  every  Job  responsi- 
bility In  this  office.  We  found  you  to  be  the 
kind  of  person  who  wanted  to  work  and 
wanted  to  learn.  I  believe  that  if  you  had 
been  able  to  stay  a  lltUe  IcHiger.  you  would 
have  mastered  "running-out"  metes  and 
bounds  legal  descriptions  and  computer 
data  entry. 

You  have  an  unusual  degree  of  "public 
splritedness"  and  I  hope  one  day  you  can  be 
recognized  for  the  benefits  you  have  provid- 
ed to  Putnam  Coimty. 

Re^MCtfully  your  frioid, 

W.  L.  PaircHxiT,  Jr.,  CPA. 

Property  AspniatT. 
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Kucnom  Omcx  VoLumBK  Qma  Tna 

ToHelpVoobs 

(By  Mary  Doui) 

In  Aucust.  19M.  SiHy  Butts  walked  into 

tbe  Putnam  County  Superviaor  of  Elections 

offloe.  looked  at  the  Tolume  of  work  to  be 

done  by  a  limited  staff  in  that  presidential 

election  year,  and  decided  to  help  out-as  a 

volunteer. 

Sinoe  then,  the  homemaker  from  Oeorge- 
town  has  donated  roughly  seven  months  of 
her  P"**  assisting  Elections  Supervisor  Don 
Heraey  and  his  staff. 

This  election  year,  she  started  her  volun- 
teer work  in  July,  driving  five  and  some- 
times six  days  a  week  from  her  Georgetown 
home  to  the  Elections  Office  at  the  Putnam 
courthouse,  to  work  without  pay  from  8:30 
ajB.  to  5  p  jn. 

"She's  been  very  loyal  and  dedicated  to 
serring  in  this  capacity."  said  Hersey. 
"There's  no  way  to  pay  her  for  what  she's 
done." 

What  she's  done  includes  helping  with 
voter  registrations,  issuing  absentee  ballots, 
filing  and  most  anything  else  that  needs 
doing,  explained  Hersey.  Between  elections, 
he  said,  she  also  helped  with  voter  registra- 
tion drives. 

Kirs.  Butts  was  familiar  with  the  routine 
from  the  beginning,  he  added,  because  she 
had  worked  previously  as  a  volunteer  in  Es- 
cambia County's  election  office. 

In  1980.  she  worked  through  the  Novem- 
ber general  election.  This  year,  she  plans  to 
do  the  same. 

Hersey  estimates  Mrs.  Butts  is  providing 
volunteer  work  that  would  have  cost  about 
$4JM0  for  this  year  alone  if  he  had  to  pay 
for  it— which  he  can't  because,  he  said. 
there's  not  enough  money  in  his  budget.  He 
hopes,  however,  to  have  enough  to  put  Mrs. 
Butts  on  the  payroll  for  at  least  one  week  at 
minimum  wage  to  compensate  her  in  part 
for  the  gas  it  takes  to  get  her  to  her  volun- 
teer Job.  But.  he  added,  that  is  still  an  "if." 

Mrs.  Butts,  who  moved  to  Putnam  County 
from  Pensacola  in  1971.  doesn't  confine  her 
volunteer  work  to  the  Elections  Office 
either.  She  has  served  as  a  volunteer  in  the 
Cancer  Drive,  helped  raise  more  than  $400 
for  Muscular  Dystrophy  and  worked  as  a 
volunteer  in  the  schools.* 


NATIONAL  ENERGY  POUCY  PRE- 
PARED BY  THE  DAY  JUNIOR 
HIGH  SCHOOL 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OP  MASSACHOSnrS 
ni  THK  BOUSE  OF  RXPRESENTATrVSS 

Monday,  April  11.  1983 
•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  class- 
es of  students  at  Day  Junior  High 
School  in  Newton  recently  collaborat- 
ed to  produce  a  statement  on  national 
energy  policy.  This  statement,  pre- 
pared under  the  direction  of  teachers 
BAarJorie  Montgomery  and  John  Start, 
is  an  outstanding  example  of  thought- 
ftil  and  serious  work.  The  young 
people  who  produced  this  work  are  to 
be  congratulated.  Their  work  reflects 
a  great  deal  of  intelligence  and  re- 
search, and  I  ask  that  the  paper  on  na- 
tional energy  policy  prepared  by  the 
Day  Jimlor  High  School  students  be 
printed  here  in  the  Ricoro  so  that 
others  may  benefit  from  reading  it. 
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Tb    the   formulaton    of   fiational    energy 

We,  the  eighth  graders  of  Day  J»mlor 
High  School.  Newtonvllle.  Massachusetts, 
feel  that  the  government  needs  a  clear 
energy  plan  because  it  is  in  a  sUte  of  dis- 
cord concerning  energy  policies.  Our 
thoughU  and  ideas  as  discussed  in  this  pro- 
posal are  needed  for  helping  the  govern- 
ment through  an  energy  crisis  in  the  United 
SUtes. 

Our  feelings  concerning  this  proposal  are 
thus:  a  strong,  dependable  basis  for  the 
energy  needs  of  the  country  is  desperately 
needed.  To  advance  in  technology  and  to 
keep  the  United  SUtes  ruimlng  safely  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  strong  country.  This 
proposal  will  fit  these  needs  and  will  do  so 
safely,  economically  and  completely. 

0»ir  first  topic  is  conservation  of  electrici- 
ty. The  cost  of  using  appliances  should  be 
reduced  in  three  ways.  The  first  is  using 
more  efficient  appliances.  The  second  is 
making  buildings  more  efficient  so  that  the 
amount  of  electricity  needed  for  heating 
and  cooling  is  reduced.  The  last  is  substitut- 
ing other  heat  sources  for  electric  resistance 
heat  in  new  construction. 

Other  recommendations  that  we  propose 
for  conservation  In  individual  homes  and 
buildings  include: 

To  adopt  the  principle  that  utilities 
should  invest  in  conservation  whenever  it  is 
cost    efficient    compared    to    the    energy 

supply: 

To  encourage  the  use  of  efficient  appli- 
ances by  utility  rebates  for  the  purchase  of 
very  efficient  models  which  approximate 
the  Incremental  cost  involved.  This  mecha- 
nlsm  is  particularly  Important  because  the 
federal  government  has  abandoned  a 
lengthy  effort  to  develop  appliance  efficien- 
cy standards  for  refrigerators.  The  cost  of 
such  a  program  was  estimated  at  less  than 
$.01  per  kwh  saved; 

To  develop  a  governmental  low  interest  fi- 
nancing program  for  weatherizing  residen- 
tial buildings  with  particular  emphasis  given 
to  reaching  renters  and  low-income  persons; 
To  expand  programs  for  providing  low 
cost  residential  conservation  services  such 
as  audits,  wrapping  water  heaters,  weather 
stripping  and  caulking; 

To  strengthen  companies'  standards  for 
energy  conservation  by  amending  the  build- 
ing code  or  by  adopting  utility  tariff  re- 
quirements for  gas  and  electrically  heated 
buildings: 

To  discourage  the  use  of  electric  resist- 
ance heat  in  new  construction  by  an  abso- 
lute governmental  ban  or  by  a  hook  up 
charge  which  assesses  the  increased  costs  to 
the  utility  system; 

To  provide  energy  audits  through  the  gov- 
ernment and  to  offer  financial  incentives 
for  commercial  and  industrial  customers; 
and 

To  continue  governmental  emphasis  on 
the  development  of  cogeneration  facilities, 
including  consideration  of  utility  or  public 
ownership. 

In  dealing  with  the  conservation  of  energy 
relevant  to  cars  we  think  there  should  be 
improvement  on  all  American  cars  so  they 
are  able  to  accept  gas  substitutes  like  gasa- 
hol.  No  more  cars  over  twenty  feet  should 
be  built.  Restrictions  should  be  put  on  how 
fast  a  car  can  travel  limiting  each  to  no 
more  than  seventy-five  mUes  per  hour. 
There  should  be  an  increased  tax  on  gaso- 
line which  would  discourage  consumers, 
with  a  rebate  ticket  available  for  truckers. 
The  Increased  revenue  could  go  to  building 
more    major    roads    and    highways,    and 
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making  public  transportation  more  efficient 
and  less  costly. 

All  people  should  be  aware  of  the  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  all  energy 
sources,  including  the  health  hazards  and 
waste  products,  through  pamphlets  and 
other  free  information  written  and  distrib- 
uted by  an  energy  committee  made  up  of 
Impartial  government  energy  experts. 

The  first  energy  source  we  will  discuss  is 
nuclear  power.  Waste  and  safety  are  major 
disadvantages  and  the  government  must 
fund  the  research  of  nuclear  safety  such  as 
recycling  waste,  getting  rid  of  waste  easily 
and  safely,  and  keeping  nuclear  power 
plants  safe.  There  will  also  have  to  be  gov- 
ernment funding  for  new  areas  of  nuclear 
power,  such  as  nuclear  fusion,  to  a  point 
where  nuclear  power  is  considered  safe  and 
profiUble.  Until  nuclear  power  is  deemed 
safe,  all  construction  of  nuclear  power 
plants  will  be  stopped. 

If  we  do  this  the  rate  of  research  will  in- 
crease, because  nuclear  investors  who  have 
put  great  amounts  of  money  Into  the  nucle- 
ar Industry  will  Jump  in  and  help  In  the  re- 
search so  as  not  to  lose  their  money. 

When  all  nuclear  power  is  considered  safe 
and  building  and  construction  of  plants  is 
continued,  the  government  will  regulate 
prices  and  quantity.  This  is  to  make  sure 
that  prices  do  not  differ  greatly  or  plants 
produce  beyond  need.  The  plants,  however, 
will  make  enough  decisions  so  as  not  to 
reach  a  dictatorship  concerning  nuclear 
power. 

There  will  be  government  paid  inspectors 
supplied  by  state  energy  boards  who  will 
have  announced  visits  to  plants  in  their 
states,  not  to  exceed  one  visit  per  month. 
These  people  will  check  plants  to  ensure 
safety.  If  plants  are  found  to  he  unsafe, 
they  vrtll  be  closed  immediately  and  will  not 
reopen  until  repaired  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  inspectors. 

Concerning  oil,  our  conclusions  were  that 
every  three  years  the  United  States  will  de- 
crease their  demands  on  OPEC  nations  by 
V^o.  This  will  do  two  things:  it  will  decrease 
our  dependency  on  foreign  oil,  and  it  might 
make  the  OPEC  nations  nervous  about 
losing  a  big  buyer.  Consequently  they  might 
even  lower  prices. 

Private  companies  should  continue  to 
fund  research  and  development  of  oU.  As  we 
do  not  have  great  amounts  of  oU  in  the 
United  SUtes,  we  feel  that  oU  does  not  have 
a  gigantic  expandlbillty  here  and  is  not 
worth  the  government's  funding  and  trou- 
ble. 

The  companies  which  spend  a  certain 
fixed  amoiuit  of  money  on  developing  con- 
servation methods  for  oil  should  get  tax 
breaks  according  to  gross  development. 

Inspectors  should  be  placed  with  each 
sUte  board  of  energy  to  Inspect  the  safety 
and  efficiency  of  oil  plants  and  make  sure 
the  health,  safety,  and  environmental 
standards  are  kept  high  according  to  the 
surroundings.  Officials  near  the  coast 
should  also  be  Involved  in  taking  care  of 
such  regional  problems  as  oU  spUls. 

In  dealing  with  natural  gas  there  will  be  a 
committee  made  up  of  corporate  represenU- 
tlves  of  natural  gas  companies  and  Repre- 
senUtlves  to  decide  on  the  price  of  natural 
gas  for  a  given  year.  Allowances  for  econom- 
ic changes  will  be  made.  This  will  keep 
prices  down,  so  all  can  use  natural  gas. 

Because  natural  gas  might  be  useful  in 
places  where  it  is  not  presently  being  used, 
government  aid  will  be  given  to  energy  poor 
sUtes  that  are  interested  in  converting  to 
natural  gas.  The  government  should  also  In- 


volve itaelf  with  states  laeUnc  tbe 
money  to  undergo  a  large  acale  change. 
Such  help  should  Include  special  subaidles 
to  poor  itateB  and  people  who  have  natural 
gaa  but  ladi  tbe  money  to  fund  it.  However, 
subaidiea  should  not  go  to  natural  gas  poor 
states.  Funding  for  them  should  be  given  by 
private  companies  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment 

To  establish  a  firm  energy  ind^>endent 
sUte,  coal  is  vitally  essential  The  federal 
government's  role  in  the  expansion  of  the 
use  of  coal  will  be  to  fund  research,  research 
mainly  on  safety  both  for  miners  and  In 
mines,  more  ef  f  icent  ways  of  removing  coal 
from  the  ground  without  harming  that 
ground,  and  ways  of  making  the  usage  of 
coal  less  hazardous  to  civilians  and  the  envi- 
ronment. This  research  will  be  done  by  coal 
experts.  These  measures  will  ^ve  United 
SUtes  citizens  the  safety  needed  to  use  the 
land  as  productively  as  possible. 

Due  to  the  size  of  this  nation,  and  the  fact 
that  different  sUtes  have  different  types  of 
coal,  the  government  should  Involve  Itself 
with  sUtes  that  do  not  have  the  coal  needed 
for  a  large  scale  change.  Such  help  would 
Include  special  subsidies  to  poor  sUtes 
having  available  coal  but  not  enough  money 
to  develop  it.  However,  money  should  not  be 
given  to  coal  poor  sUtes.  Funding  programs 
should  be  supplied  by  the  private  compa- 
nies. 

The  government  must  supply  tax  rebates 
on  fuel  conserving  producte  and  enforce 
temperature  controls. 

Once  these  federal  measures  are  enacted 
they  should  be  enforced  by  special  bureaus 
and  energy  experts.  Those  companies  break- 
ing any  rule  should  be  punished  by  in- 
creased taxes.  This  can  also  serve  as  a 
threat  to  companies  to  keep  in  top  shape. 

Solar  could  be  a  major  part  of  the  United 
SUtes'  energy  policy.  Mass  production  of 
solar  appliances  and  parts  should  be  pro- 
moted by  government  funds  under  financial 
contracts. 

All  of  the  solar  divisions  should  be  re- 
searched, because  different  areas  need  dif- 
ferent tjrpes  of  solar  energy  to  get  the  most 
energy  provided.  In  general,  funding  by  the 
government  should  be  in  order  of  these  pri- 
orities: Sun  power,  wind  [tower,  hydroelec- 
tric, O.T.E.C.,  tidal  power,  small  amounts  of 
biomass,  and  regulated  geothermal. 

This  funding  should  t>e  done  through  gov- 
ernment funding  to  labs  and  private  compa- 
nies. 

Tax  breaks  or  deductions  from  federal 
taxes  should  be  given  to  civilians  and  com- 
panies converting  to  solar  energy.  For  all 
successful  funding  the  government  supplies, 
an  equal  payback  will  be  refunded  to  the 
government  by  those  companies.  This  will 
give  companies  an  incentive  to  get  more 
business  as  well  as  providing  a  fund  to  pro- 
mote further  research. 

A  Joint  congressional  committee  will  re- 
search solar  and  post  their  results  to  each 
Individual  sUte.  The  sUte  will  then  develop 
the  most  beneficial  solar  energy  to  the  sUte 
with  federal  government  funds,  so  they  can 
decide  which  form  of  solar  energy  is  best 
suited  for  their  sUte. 

Our  eighth  grade  class  has  learned  a  tre- 
mendous amount  about  how  Senate  hear- 
ings operate  and  energy  resources.  We  have 
begun  to  appreciate  the  complexity  of  the 
issue  of  energy. 

As  Introduced  in  the  proposal  we  feel  that 
there  should  be  a  use  of  a  variety  of  energy 
sources,  organized  In  a  long  term  plan  until 
we  can  depend  on  a  set  way  of  using  the 
best  source  of  renewable  energy,  until  we  re- 
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search  and  leain  enough  to  find  a  plan  for  a 
longer  period  of  time. 

We  need  a  strong  energy  policy  to  stop 
our  slide  into  energy  oblivion. 

Submitted  by  the  Green  Team  M  Class 
and  Blue  Team  B  Class: 

The  Senaton:  Deirdre  Cohen.  Bill  Crow- 
ley. John  DeVito,  Claudia  Haudens- 
child.  Rebecca  Kom.  Jenny  Margulis, 
Beoca  Steinberg,  Chris  Travers. 
The  Editors:  Lisa  Darviche,  Kristlna 
Hammer,  Ruth  Schmidt.* 


AGRICULTURE:  THE  THIRD 
WORLD'S  QUIET  REVOLUTION 


HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN,  JR. 

OPCALITORMIA 
nf  THK  HOnSK  OF  RBPRESXIfTATIVES 

Monday.  April  11,  1983 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  few  days  ago,  I  submitted 
for  my  colleagues'  consideration  a  Sci- 
ence magazine  article  describing  the 
problems  and  opportunities  facing 
Mexico  in  raising  incomes  through 
greater  productivity  of  small,  noncom- 
mercial farmers.  I  pointed  out  how  our 
hopes  for  a  revitalization  of  world 
trade  wiU  depend  on  their  success  in 
revitalizing  their  farm  economy. 

Recently,  Richard  Critchfield,  who 
has  studied  development  in  Third 
World  villages  for  over  two  decades, 
has  called  our  attention  to  the  QUiet 
revolution  taking  place  there.  He 
points  to  the  giant  strides  made  in 
crop  yields  in  many  countries  through 
the  application  of  genetics.  He  points 
out  the  potential  for  further  advances, 
supported  by  the  new  global  network 
of  scientific  research  centers,  and  the 
need  to  finance  these  centers  more 
generously.  In  his  view,  progress  in 
these  nations  depends  on  the  contin- 
ued flow,  not  of  dollars,  but  of  scientif- 
ic, technical,  and  managerial  knowl- 
edge from  the  developed  world.  He 
quite  properly  praises  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration for  its  understanding  of 
how  the  stimulus  of  increased  individ- 
ual income  can  spur  improvements  in 
agriculture.  Even  more  important,  he 
recognizes  that  the  benefits  of  such 
improvements  must  accrue  directly  to 
the  small  farmers,  peasants,  and  vil- 
lagers, if  demand  for  imported  goods  is 
to  rise. 

Support,  in  the  form  of  technology 
transfer,  for  small-scale  enterprise  is 
most  essential.  I  wish  that  I  were  as 
confident  as  Mr.  Critchfield  that  the 
administration  is  on  the  right  track 
here;  to  date,  I  am  not  sure  its  actions 
match  its  words,  and  I  am  distressed 
by  the  lukewarm  commitment  to  basic 
research  in  agriculture  and  to  foreign 
agricultural  development.  Neverthe- 
less, I  find  his  views  refreshing,  and  I 
commend  Mr.  Critchfield's  article, 
which  appeared  in  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor,  to  my  colleagues. 
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tFrom  the  ChrlzUan  Science  Monitor.  Wb. 
14. 1»83] 

Poor  Fakmbu:  Trx  Kkt  to  Orowib  n  trb 
Third  World 

<By  Richard  Critchfield) 

Are  we  in  the  West  doing  what  we  can.  in 
tune  with  hard  times  and  budget  austerity, 
to  hasten  the  third  world's  quiet  agricultur- 
al revolution? 

Farming  matters  because  it  is  the  main 
element  in  any  lasting  solution  to  the 
world's  economic  crisis.  Bigger  wheat,  rice, 
and  com  harvests  on  the  tiny  plots  of  some 
2  billion  people  Just  may  be  the  only  way  to 
reduce  the  growing  pile  of  poor  nations' 
lOUs. 
.  Maybe  so. 

Steady  progress  depends  uix>n  (a)  the 
prospect  ahead  for  new  agricultural  tech- 
nology and  (b)  whether  enough  govern- 
ments become  economically  efficient 
enough  to  put  that  teclinology  Into  produc- 
tive effect.  Both  depe^id  more  on  brains 
than  money,  something  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration, with  its  eye  peeled  for  funding 
bargains,  has  been  quick  to  see. 

Take  agricultural  research.  The  $5.7  bil- 
lion in  American  aid  pumped  into  India 
since  the  1950s  did  not  triple  India's  wheat 
production  to  33  million  tons  In  1967-79. 
Nor  did  $2.5  billion  to  Indonesia  double  lU 
rice  output  to  an  amazing  22  million  tons  of 
milled  rice  last  year. 

The  giant  strides  in  Asia's  cereal  yields 
and  production  came  because  plant  breed- 
ers, at  relatively  little  cost,  spent  years  and 
years  patiently  applying  Mendel's  1865  law 
of  genetic  Inheritance  to  agriculture,  first  In 
cold  climates  and,  from  the  1940's  on.  to 
tropical  farming.  It  took  exactly  100  years 
for  Mendelian  techniques  to  pay  off,  at  last, 
in  Asia's  peasant  villages. 

A  new  global  scientific  network  of  13  agri- 
cultural research  centers,  set  up  mostly 
during  the  1970's.  now  exists  to  seize  upon 
new  scientific  discoveries  anywhere  in  the 
world  and  at  once  try  to  apply  them  as  trop- 
ical farm  technology.  Scientists  from  every 
nation  on  earth  pool  luiowledge  and  genetic 
material  on  every  crop  grown  today. 

Imt>ortant  as  it  is,  the  whole  setup  is  in- 
credibly cheap  to  run:  the  overall  budget  for 
aU  13  centers  was  $20  million  In  1972,  $150 
million  last  year.  As  scientific  luiowledge 
grows,  so  should  in  their  modest  fashion, 
the  centers  researching  techniques  to  apply 
it  to  grow  more  food. 

The  United  SUtes  pays  25  percent  the 
World  Bank  10  percent.  Last  November  the 
Reagan  administration,  showing  a  readiness 
to  invest  when  the  payoff  is  this  big,  pro- 
posed Increasing  Its  share  to  expand  the 
total  budget  to  $176  million.  Several  Euro- 
pean governments  refused  to  increase  their 
shares,  which  means  the  centers  have  to 
curtail  some  of  their  research  Just  as  the 
need  and  demand  for  it  Is  growing. 

If  we  seek  world  economic  recovery,  priori- 
ty must  be  given  to  the  transfer  of  the  most 
sophisticated  Western  science.  This  all  takes 
money  not  to  be  had  from  private  sources  at 
market  terms.  It  requires  government 
spending  and,  since  we  in  the  West  have  the 
science,  some  foreign  aid. 

But  the  other  side  of  the  equation,  eco- 
nomic efficiency  to  apply  the  new  farm 
technology  once  you  have  it,  works  better 
the  more  you  let  free  market  forces  have 
full  play.  Successful  agriculture  and  public 
ownership  and  management  don't  mix. 
whether  in  Russia.  China.  Vietnam,  or  some 
hippie  commune  in  Oregon.  Even  govern- 
ment distribution  of  an  input  like  fertilizer 
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can  lat  booed  down  in  meffieteney  and  cor- 
luptlaii.  M  in  Mezioo  and  donns  of  ooun- 
Mm  one  could  name.  Agrteultural  advance 
^IjHHtMk  too  much  on  a  tree  market,  ade- 
quate inoenttvea  and  the  atlmulus  of  gain 
and  prtrate  ownenhiik. 

UMtitutloiM  like  the  World  Bank  and 
Acency  for  International  Development 
(AID),  periiapa  becauae  they  are  staffed  by 
well-paid  bureaucrats  and  terhnlriana.  tend 
to  '"T'^y  u>  anttmarket  bias.  The  Reagan 
adminlstratlon'a  conservative  Republican 
pro-market  bias  seems  to  give  it  a  better 
giasp  of  markets,  prices,  and  the  distribu- 
tlon  of  inputs. 

py>r  ezunple.  AID'S  new  Bureau  of  Private 
&>teipriae.  a  $M  million  pilot  project  set  up 
18  months  ago,  is  conducting  some  interest- 
ing ezperimenU  to  i>rovide  a  better  invest- 
ment dlmate.  encourage  agricultural  firms 
and  private  lianks.  and  create  financing 
medianlans  so  that  a  small  amount  of  AID 
money  can  bring  in  local  and  foreign  private 
investment 

Porfaaps  AID'S  most  successful  experiment 
in  demonstrating  the  virtues  of  the  free 
market  has  been  in  Bangladesh.  Here  the 
government  was  helped  to  replace  Its  old, 
corrupt  and  inefficient  pubUc  fertilizer  dis- 
trlbutkm  system  with  a  new  nationwide  grid 
of  private  wbolesaleis  and  retailers.  It  took 
Just  a  little  AID  seed  money  to  get  things 
going.  The  new  system  has  been  a  big  suc- 
cess, supplying  farmers  at  lower  cost.  A 
whole  new  class  of  entrepreneurs  has 
emerged  and  the  government  of  Bangladesh 
is  looking  for  new  ways  to  collaborate  with 
them. 

At  bottom,  the  third  world  doesn't  need 
money  so  much  as  scientific,  managerial,  or- 
ganisational, and  technical  skUl  to  speed  the 
spread  of  things  like  higher-yielding  crops, 
rural  electrification,  small-scale  agri-indus- 
try, and  other  enterprises  that  will  get  eco- 
nomic growth  in  stride.* 


MISS  ROSE 


HON.  BUI  CHAPPELL,  JR. 

orrLoama 

nr  TBB  HOTTSS  OP  RXP&KSKHTATIVIS 

Monday,  April  11. 1983 
•  Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  only 
rarely  does  one  have  the  opportunity 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  liis  distin- 
guished and  honored  colleagues  the 
degree  of  delight  in  representing  one's 
district  that  I  bring  before  this  body 
today. 

In  the  Fourth  Congressional  District 
we  have  a  constituent  to  whom  we 
refer  belovedly  as  "Miss  Rose." 

It  is  to  ToaA  the  occasion  of  the 
97th  birthday  of  this  distinguished 
constituent  that  I  proudly  refer  the 
following  newspaper  article,  which  v>- 
peared  just  5  days  ago  in  the  Daytona 
Beach  Evening  News. 

Gentlemen.  I  will  let  the  news  arti- 
cle Introduce  you  to  a  grand  lady,  our 
own  "Miss  Rose." 

The  article  follows: 
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[From  the  Daytona  Beach  Evening  News, 

Apr.  7,  IMS] 

97th  BntTHDAT  Mabkbk  SxATnro  Acriva 

Kasps  "Miss  Roai"  Yotnra 

(By  Judy  Uberi) 

It  promises  to  be  quite  a  weekend  for  Rose 

Lowenstein.  better  known  throughout  the 

community  ss  simply  "Miss  Rose." 

The  delightful  retiree  will  be  the  guest  of 
honor  at  a  number  of  celebrations  maridng 
her  97th  birthday— an  age  you'd  never  guess 
from  her  vitality. 

She's  obviously  looking  forward  to  her 
many  parties— the  first  of  which  is  a  dinner 
meeting  tonight  of  the  Business  and  Profes- 
si<mal  Women.  Since  coming  to  Daytona 
Beach  in  1026,  Miss  Rose  has  made  her 
mark  in  organteaUons  such  as  the  BFW  and 
Hsflsimsh  in  both  of  which  she  is  an  honor- 
ary life  member.  She  has  also  been  very 
active  In  B'nal  B'rith,  League  of  Women 
Voters  and  the  Democratic  Women,  and  is 
past  president  of  Temple  Israel  Sisterhood. 
She  was  also  recently  honored  by  Oov. 
Robert  Qraham  for  many  years  of  Demo- 
cratic Party  support. 

Friday  will  find  Miss  Rose  heading  for 
Temple  Beth  El,  where  the  youth  organiza- 
tion and  B'nal  B'rith  Girls  will  honor  her 
with  an  Oneg  Shabat,  a  reception  following 
services  at  the  temple.  Miss  Rose,  who 
helped  found  the  youth  group,  also  has 
been  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  Daytona 
Playhouse  over  the  years,  helped  at  the  Re- 
habiliUtlon  Center  for  the  Blind,  and  was  a 
regular  volunteer  and  contributor  for  the 
Salvation  Army,  American  Red  Cross  and 
Easter  Seals,  to  name  a  few. 

Miss  Rose's  busy  years,  may  be  part  of  the 
reason  for  her  long  life,  she  noted.  Bom  in 
Latvia  on  April  10,  1888,  she  and  her  family 
arrived  In  the  United  States  when  she  was 
18.  Six  years  later  she  met  Joseph  Lowen- 
stein, and  the  couple  married  a  year  later. 
She's  been  a  widow  for  53  years. 

Never  a  stay  at  home  person.  Miss  Rose 
operated  her  own  sewing  and  alteration 
business  in  town  for  40  years,  not  retiring 
unto  the  age  of  89. 

She  is  celebrating  her  special  day  with 
daughter,  Elaine  Huttner,  1510  N.  Peninsula 
Drive,  and  son,  Paul,  of  New  York,  in  town 
with  his  wife,  Muriel,  for  the  annual  cele- 
bration. There  are  also  three  grandchildren 
and  seven  great  grandchildren. 

A  small  party  is  planned  Saturday  for 
close  friends  and  family  members  and  on 
Sunday,  Miss  Rose  will  greet  guests  at  her 
traditional  Open  House  from  2  to  6  pjn.  at 
her  home  at  419  N.  Oleander  Ave.  "And  no 
gifts,  please!"  she  insisted. 

"Everyone  Is  Invited:  I  have  a  whole  town 
of  friends,"  she  beamed,  adding,  "I've  had  a 
wonderful  life— but  it's  a  life  I  created.  I 
thank  the  Lord  every  morning  that  I  can 
get  out  of  bed  on  my  own  two  feet."* 
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HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OPMABTLAHD 
ni  THE  H017SI  OF  RKPRISKHTATlVIS 

Monday.  April  11.  1983 
•  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, failure  to  pay  child  support  is  a  se- 
rious problem  that  affects  all  of  us. 
When  absent  parents  do  not  support 
their  children,  in  many  cases,  taxpay- 
ers have  to  do  this  instead— through 
welfare  and  other  related  programs.  In 
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fact,  80  percent  of  welfare  recipients 
are  on  welfare  because  their  ex- 
spouses  will  not  pay  child  support. 

BCany  nonpayers— mostly  fathers- 
are  people  of  means  who  could  afford 
to  provide  child  support— but  do  not- 
forcing  their  own  children  and  former 
spouses  to  either  resort  to  welfare  or 
live  in  near  poverty  on  the  mother's 
earnings.  An  estimated  2  million  fa- 
thers fail  to  comply  with  court-or- 
dered child  support. 

Although  Federal  and  SUte  laws 
have  been  enacted  to  assist  in  the  col- 
lection of  child  support,  huge  gape  and 
inequities  still  exist  in  these  laws  and 
their  enforcement.  In  January,  I  Intro- 
duced legislation  to  fill  one  of  these 
gaps.  My  bill.  HJl.  216.  wlD  help  non- 
welfare  families  collect  past-due  child 
support  from  absent  parents. 

In  the  1081  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act,  Congress  gave  IRS  the  authority 
to  grab  income  tax  refunds  of  those 
who  skipped  out  on  child  support  re- 
sponsibilities—but only  for  welfare 
(APDC)  families. 

This  effort,  known  as  the  tax  refund 
offset  program,  has  been  a  great  suc- 
cess, collecting  $167  million  in  child 
support  payments  from  nearly  267,000 
absent  parents  in  the  1981  tax  year 
alone.  The  money  recovered  has  been 
used  to  reduce  welfare  costs  or  sent  to 
the  family  if  the  child  support  pay- 
ment exceeded  the  monthly  AFDC 
payment. 

My  bill,  which  now  has  44  cospon- 
sors.  would  simply  extend  this  success- 
ful program  to  nonwelf  are  families. 
The  advantages? 

It  would  stop  parents  from  getting 
away  with  abandoning  their  responsi- 
bility to  their  children  and  shifting 
the  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 

Millions  of  Federal  and  State  wel- 
fare dollars  tiuvt  might  otherwise  be 
spent  to  suppoit  the  custodial  parent 
and  her  or  his  children  could  be  saved. 
It  would  be  cost  effective,  since  the 
program  is  already  in  place  and  any 
added  expense  would  be  paid  for  by 
fees  charged  to  the  nonwelfare 
parent— not  the  taxpayer. 

The  critical  need  for  this  legislation 
and  other  efforts  to  improve  the  en- 
forcement of  child  support  is  cogently 
expressed  by  Patricia  Avery  in  a 
recent  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  arti- 
clc< 

I  would  like  to  share  this  article  with 
my  colleagues: 

Or  thi  TaAn.  or  Tbosz  Db&dbsat  Dads 

WITHOUT     CBILD-SUFPOaT     PATIfXina.     MAKT 

PAMiLns  ASS  Gonro  pkom  ArrLumci  to  pov- 

BtTT— aUfOST  OVBUnOBT 

A  Pennsylvania  man  wins  4.6  million  dol- 
lars in  the  state  lottery  cmly  to  end  up  in 
legal  negoUatlons  with  two  states  over  non- 
payment of  child  support. 

A  Michigan  mother  bad  to  go  to  court 
when  her  former  husband,  a  Judge  earning 
$5a,000  a  year,  fell  more  than  $8,600  in  ar- 
rearsi  on  support  payments  tw  their  two 
children. 
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An  Aiteoa  woman  reports  her  chOd  is 
■utfering  tram  malnutrition  becauae  abe  has 
only  $10  a  weA  for  food  and  ho-  ex-hus- 
band tant  aandiiic  money. 

Tbeae  are  a  few  of  the  dtotrearing  stortea 
behind  figures  showing  that  an  estimated  1 
million  tethen  do  not  honor  agreements  to 
support  children  of  liroken  manlagea.  In 
fact,  government  figures  ahow  that  more 
than  half  of  aU  fathers  who  should  be 
paying  child  supptHt  give  leas  than  re- 
quired—or nothing  at  all  Fathers  represent 
95  pooent  of  the  parents  who  f  aU  behind  on 
support. 

So  serious  is  the  problem  that  Oongreas 
and  state  legialaturea  are  seddng  new  ways 
to  track  down  deadbeat  dads  and  make 
than  pay. 

In  moat  cases,  when  a  father  stops  pay- 
ment, his  children  and  former  wife  quickly 
find  themselves  at  the  bottom  of  the  eco- 
nomic ladder.  The  result*  The  financial  re- 
sponsibility of  the  father  is  shifted  to  the 
taxpayer. 

PoacB>i(ovi 
An  example  is  a  27-year-old  woman  who 
had  lived  with  her  husband  and  three  chil- 
dren in  a  wealthy  suburb  of  Flint.  Mich. 
After  the  divorce,  the  man  paid  only  a  frac- 
tion of  his  support  payments,  although  he 
was  earning  $50,000  a  year.  His  family  soon 
was  living  in  an  inner-dty  subaidiaed-hous- 
ing  project 

"It  was  a  nightmare,"  the  woman  says. 
"My  children  and  I  went  from  a  typically 
middle-class  existence  to  poverty  practkaJly 
overnight" 

A  study  in  California  shows  that  there  is 
little  relationship  between  income  and  the 
father's  failure  to  amply  with  court-or- 
dered child  support  Says  researcher  Lenore 
J.  Weitzman  of  Stanford  University:  "Men 
with  incomes  between  $30,000  and  $60,000 
were  as  likely  to  fall  to  comply  as  those  with 
incomes  of  under  $10,000." 

The  delinquent  parent  often  can  escape 
local  supervision  of  court-ordered  support 
payments  simply  by  moving  out  of  state.  In 
Rorida  and  Texas,  Just  moving  to  another 
county  makes  a  new  court  proceeding  neces- 
sary. Only  11  states  have  mandatory  wage 
withholding  for  chad  support  WhUe  some 
states  will  JaQ  a  parent  for  nonsupport.  in 
most  cases  the  paudties  are  slight 

"Trying  to  achieve  a  legal  remedy  was  a 
total  farce  and  a  failure,"  says  a  37-year-old 
Tallahassee,  Fla.,  mother  who  had  to  seU 
her  three-bedroom  ranch  house  and  has 
battled  her  former  husband  across  state 
lines  over  support  for  their  three  children. 
"States  and  Judges  simply  do  not  cooper- 
ate." she  says.  "Uniformity  in  laws  and  en- 
forcement is  deq^erately  needed." 

Why  do  men— even  successful,  middle- 
class  professionals— turn  their  backs  on 
their  own  children?  David  cniaml>en,  a  law 
profesMr  at  the  University  of  vrirtiigan 
lists  a  number  of  reasons: 

Some  are  angry  at  ex-wives  and  the  courts 
for  what  they  see  as  an  unfair  financial 
burden. 

Writing  a  support  check  can  be  a  painful 
reminder  of  happier  times,  bringing  cm  de- 
pression and  remorse. 

BCen  separated  from  their  children  some- 
times have  only  weak  emotional  attach- 
ments to  them. 

Remarriage  can  mean  a  new  family  and 
addltlmial  financial  burdens. 

Whatever  the  reason,  the  women  and  chil- 
dren these  men  neglect  often  feel  isolated. 
"I  thought  my  case  was  unique  and  that  I 
had  been  unludcy  enough  to  marry  a  totally 
irreqwnsible  guy."  says  a  Maryland  woman 
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abandoned  with  one  chQd  while  pregnant 
with  another.  "But  then  I  found  there  were 
great  numbers  of  women  going  through 
thiB." 

■noDmaouaHT 

So  many  women  face  the  problem  that 
neaily  a  dozen  child-support  advocacy 
groups  have  been  formed  to  lobby  for  sUffer 
laws  against  runaway  parents.  In  Arizona, 
one  group  is  asking  the  Legislature  to  have 
neglect  of  supiwrt  payments  noted  on  credit 
reports. 

Federal  law  t>rovldes  for  gamiahlng  of  fed- 
eral tax  refunds  of  delinquent  parents  when 
the  children  are  on  welfare,  but  Congress  is 
being  asked  to  expand  this  provision  to  all 
runaway  parents  and  to  order  wage  with- 
holding for  federal  employees  owing  chUd 
support 

New  Toi^  State  officials  in  early  March 
said  that  up  to  60.000  New  Yorkers  could 
have  state-income-tax  ref  tmds  withheld  this 
mring  for  failure  to  pay  chOd  support 

One  aid  in  finding  such  parenU  is  the  Ind- 
eral Parent  Locator  service.  This  computer 
system  uses  records  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  and  other  agencies  to  trace  those 
whose  support  payments  are  in  arrears. 

However,  since  the  federal  government 
wants  to  reduce  welfare  spouling,  the  prior- 
ity still  is  given  to  tracking  down  fathers 
whose  families  receive  such  federal  benefits. 
Nonwelfare  mothers  have  to  pay  a  fee  to 
use  the  servioe— and,  in  many  states,  must 
pay  an  application  fee  to  enlist  the  aid  of 
the  local  child-support  agency. 

Because  of  this,  women's  groups  are  push- 
ing for  a  federal  income-withholding  system 
for  child  support  or  a  wage-attachment  pro- 
vision that  would  follow  a  person  from  Job 
to  Job. 

"This  isn't  a  matter  of  camp  fees  and  ex- 
pensive vacaUons,"  says  Patricia  Kelly  of 
KINDER,  a  Michigan  group  focusing  on  the 
problem.  "It's  a  matter  of  shoes  and  food 
for  children.  We  will  continue  to  seek  reme- 
dies for  as  long  as  it  takes."* 


A  NATIONAL  DRINKING  AGE  OF 
21 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

opnxiiiois 

nr  TBS  HOnSK  of  RKPRSSEirTATrVBS 

Monday.  April  11. 1983 

•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  enter  into  the  Rscobd  a  recent 
article  from  the  Chicago  Tribune 
which  advocates  the  establishment  of 
21  years  as  the  national  drinking  age. 
During  the  1970*8  many  States  lowered 
their  drinking  ages  below  21,  an  act 
that  was  followed  by  a  tragic  increase 
in  driving  deaths  and  accidents  in  the 
under-20  age  group.  In  support  of  rais- 
ing the  drinking  age  to  lower  the  acci- 
dent rate,  this  article  points  out  that 
the  State  of  Illinois  raised  its  drinking 
age  to  21  in  1980.  which  resulted  in  a 
16  percent  decrease  in  auto  fatalities 
for  youths  under  age  20.  The  article 
suggests  that  although  legislative  ef- 
forts to  raise  the  drinking  age  will  not 
totally  eliminate  the  problem  of  dnmk 
driving,  it  will  lessen  this  problem. 
The  article  follows: 
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[From  the  Chicago  Tribune] 
A  Natiomal  Daimmra  Aob  or  31 
(By  Gary  Graham) 
Drinking  and  driving  don't  mix— eq>ecially 
in  young  people.  Want  proof?  Try  this:  The 
death  rate  iat  all  age  groiqis  in  Am«vti  b 
decreasing,  exc^>t  for  one— the  teenager. 
Our  healthiest  most  vigorous  dtlaens  have 
an  increasing  death  rate.  And.  alcohol-relat- 
ed traffic  deaths  are  the  major  reason. 

The  leading  cause  of  death  among  teem  is 
accidents.  Motor  vehicle  »w1iffnts  account 
for  a  majority  of  these  deaths.  On  a  nation- 
al basis,  more  than  10.000  people  under  30 
years  of  age  may  be  killed  this  year  in  traf- 
fic accidents.  Seventy  to  SO  percent  of  these 
accidents  wHl  involve  alcohol  misuse. 

And  there  are  more  statistics— impersonal, 
but  nonetheless  chilling.  The  Insurance  In- 
stitute for  Hl^way  Safety,  a  Washington- 
based  research  organteatkm.  did  a  study  on 
teenage  driving.  Hoe's  some  of  what  they 
found: 

Teenage  drivers  kill  other  people  more 
often  then  themselves.  For  example,  more 
than  half  of  the  persons  killed  by  teenage 
drivers  In  1078  were  passrngrrn  in  their  cars 
or  drivers  or  pssfngen  In  other  vehicles.  In 
contrast  the  majority  of  person  killed  by 
drivers  aged  21  or  older  were  the  drivers 
themselves. 

Young  drivers  up  to  about  age  25,  espe- 
cially the  16-  and  17-years-ol(k,  are  more 
often  responsible  for  their  fatal  crashes  and 
resulting  deaths  than  are  older  drivers. 

Teenage  driven  are  responsible  for  more 
deaths  per  Ilcoise  holder  than  drivers  In 
other  age  groups;  teenage  drivers  are  re- 
qwnslble  for  about  five  times  as  many  craah 
deaths  per  license  holder  as  are  drivers  aged 
35  to  64. 

The  insurance  institute  researchers  sug- 
gest that  young  male  drivers  are  more  re- 
spmisible  for  fatal  crashes  because  they  are 
more  aggressive  drivers  than  are  females 
and  they  are  more  Ukely  to  drive  after 
drinking  or  taking  other  drugs. 

No  legislation  can  prevent  all  of  these 
deaths,  but  I  am  convinced  that  raising  the 
legal  drinking  age  to  31  will  reduce  their 
number.  Such  action  will  disrupt  the  Unk-up 
of  two  learning  experienoea,  drinking  and 
driving,  that  like  it  or  not  are  part  of  grow- 
ing up  in  this  country. 

Here's  how  I  see  it  Acquiring  driving 
skills  Involves  learning,  for  example,  that 
cars  behave  differently  around  curves  on 
wet  roads  than  they  do  on  straight  dry 
stretches.  It  takes  a  lot  of  time  on  the  road 
to  develop  the  split-second  Judgmental  skills 
necessary  to  make  those  infrequent  life-or- 
death  decisions  most  drivers  face.  The 
young  driver,  even  after  a  driver's  education 
ootirse,  continues  to  leam  by  experioKe. 

Ukewise.  using  mind-altering  drugs,  par- 
ticularly a  sedative  drug  such  as  alcohol,  is  a 
learning  experience.  One  learns  how  much 
is  "too  much"  by  experimentation.  Unfortu- 
nately, alcohol  affects  one's  Jud^naat 
thou^  the  degree  of  impairment  is  often 
not  reeognixed. 

When  the  learning  experiences  of  driving 
and  drinking  are  combined  in  the  16-.  17-,  or 
18-year-old,  tragic  consequences  can  result 

To  understand  the  current  status  of  drink- 
ing age  legislation,  a  brief  history  is  neces- 
sary. In  the  early  1970s,  when  this  country 
went  through  many  social  upheavals,  26 
states  lowered  the  minimum  drinking  age 
from  31  years.  States  that  kept  records  on 
such  things  soon  had  some  sobering  second 
thoughts  about  that  action,  as  increases  in 
driving  deaths  and  injuries  in  the  under-30 
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age  group  mounted.  Since  1979,  18  sUtea 
have  paaKd  legislation  Increasing  the  mini- 
mum drinking  age. 

Sgtit  of  nine  states  that  raised  their  legal 
mtwhwiim  drinking  age  have  experienced  a 
aisnificant  decrease  in  nighttime  fatal 
ciashea  Involving  young  drivers,  the  insur- 
ance Institute  reported.  The  decrease  aver- 
aged 38  percent. 

miDois  increased  the  purchase  age  to  21 
years  In  1980.  The  last  two  years  have 
shown  a  16  percent  reduction  in  auto  fataU- 
ttes  in  the  under-20  sge  group.  This  sur- 
passed the  3  percent  decline  in  the  over-21 
population  during  the  same  period.  In  1982, 
88  percent  of  the  19-  and  20-yeiir-olds  in- 
volved in  fatal  crashes  had  been  drinking.  In 
1979.  before  the  age  limit  was  increased.  83 
percent  had  been  drinking. 

Unfortunately,  our  state  borders  two 
others  with  lower  drinking  ages.  Iowa  and 
Wisconsin.  Counties  bordering  these  states 
have  seen  a  smaUer  fatality  reduction  since 
the  drinking  age  was  raised.  Wisconsin  has 
been  much  in  the  news  lately  as  Illinois  dti- 
aen  groups  and  police  step  up  patrols  of  fre- 
quently traveled  highways  to  and  from  bars 
there. 

There  are  some  who  argue  that  drinking, 
like  voting,  is  a  right.  It  Isn't;  it's  a  privilege. 
And  I  submit  that  poor  Judgment  In  voting 
Is  not  nearly  as  dangerous  as  it  is  in  driving. 

Again,  raising  the  legal  drinking  age  will 
not  solve  the  problems  of  alcohol  and  teen- 
agers. And  we  shouldn't  forget  the  parental 
responsibility  in  this  matter.  But  let's  not 
kid  ourselves.  Alcohol  is  responsible  for 
enough  of  society's  lUs  without  letting  it  kill 
our  young  people  In  droves.  Let's  make  21 
the  natioiuU  drinking  age.* 


A  JOB  WELL  DONE 

HON.  I^HANCE 

OF  TEXAS 

m  THi  House  or  ripriskntatives 
Monday.  April  11, 1983 
•  Mr.  HANCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
this  distinguished  body  a  most  deserv- 
ing organization  and  a  most  deserving 
young  man. 

Since  1958.  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States  and  its 
ladies  auxiliary  have  conducted  a 
"Voice  of  Democracy"  contest  for  sec- 
ondary school  students.  During  this 
past  year,  more  than  a  quarter-million 
students  participated  representing 
more  than  8,000  schools  across  the 
country. 

The  contest  theme  this  year  was 
"Youth— America's  Strength"  and  the 
winner  of  the  State  of  Texas  contest 
was  LoweU  A.  Deo  of  Lubbock,  Tex., 
and  the  19th  Congressional  District. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  have  the  winning  speech  of 
Lowell  Deo  entered  into  the  Ricoro 
and  would  offer  my  congratulations  to 
both  Lowell  and  the  VFW  for  a  Job 
well  done. 

The  speech  follows: 
Lownx   A.   Dko,   Tkxas  Wimna.    1982-83 

VFW  VoiCK  or  Demooact  Scholarship 

PaooaAM 

Young  people:  those  hideous  creatures  of 
adoleaoeDce— living    totally    in    worn    blue 
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4f>7itm   Jeana  and  buried  beneath  mound 
upon  mound  of  greasy,  oily  hair. 

The  typical  teen  is  synonymous  with  poor 
grades,  promiscuity,  marijuana,  fast  cars, 
and  frustrating  cases  of  acne.  This  Is  the 
Image  of  the  teen-ager— at  least  as  defined 
by  the  television  and  motion  picture  indus- 
try—all In  the  name  of  humor,  but  Is  this 
image  of  our  youth  tnily  accurate?  The 
answer  to  this  question  depends  on  whom 
one  chooses  to  ask. 

Touth  to  many  Is  a  sudden  age  of  compli- 
cations and  the  sudden  functioning  of 
glands  never  known  to  have  existed  before. 
To  others  youth  is  that  free-spirited  age  of 
fun.  first  love,  happiness,  and  freedom  from 
responsibility. 

The  American  youth  of  today  is  no  longer 
that  same  spirited,  care-free  individual  of 
before.  Now  many  more  Influences  threaten 
to  affect  the  fundamental  basis  of  the 
youth  structure.  The  teen-ager  of  today  Is 
harassed  by  a  more  frequent  Incidence  of 
glamorized  violence  and  decadent  morals  via 
television  and  movies.  He  is  often  urged  to 
conform  to  the  actions  of  others,  while  si- 
multaneously growing  up  under  the  threat 
of  nuclear  war. 

The  American  youth  of  today  has  also  ex- 
perienced an  early  Introduction  to  the 
family  leadership  role  as  many  parents 
simply  abandon  responsibilities  therefore  di- 
viding the  youth  between  school,  work,  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  familial  structure. 

Despite  the  many  burdens  placed  on  the 
teen,  the  youth  of  today  has  proven  lilm  or 
herself  by  coping  with  these  problems  at 
such  an  early  age. 

Today's  youth  Is  not  a  talker,  but  he  Is  an 
achiever.  Today's  youth  possess  the  extraor- 
dinary imagination  to  dream  big  dreams  and 
the  uncaimy  ability  to  make  these  dreams 
come  true. 

America's  youth  perpetuate  the  patriot- 
ism that  made  our  nation  great  through  or- 
ganizations such  as:  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts 
and  Explorers.  They  show  leadership  capa- 
bilities through  student  government  and 
Boys  and  Girls  SUte. 

Touth  are  intelligent  as  Illustrated  by  the 
National  Honor  Society,  National  Merit,  Na- 
tional Achievement,  and  Who's  Who  Among 
American  High  School  Students  programs, 
but  most  importantly,  youth  are  dependa- 
ble. An  example  that  many  won't  soon 
forget  being  the  heroic  salvation  of  Port 
Wayne,  Indiana  when  that  town's  youth 
took  initiative  action  against  rapid  floodwa- 
ters  which  threatened  to  destroy  the  city. 

Our  youth  serve  to  inspire  hope  for  a 
united  world  through  V.I.S.T.A.  or  Volun- 
teers in  Service  to  America,  Youth  for 
Christ  International,  Young  Men's  Hebrew 
Association.  Youth  Against  Cancer,  The 
Peace  Corps,  and  Up  with  People— a  touring 
production  which  stresses  the  Importance  of 
a  united  human  race. 

While  the  media  seldom  ceases  to  publi- 
cise the  happenings  of  a  few  less  than  noble 
teens  In  favor  of  those  teens  who  are  really 
credits  to  their  communities,  the  youth  real- 
ize that  the  true  reward  isn't  in  the  recogni- 
tion of  achievement,  but  In  the  realization 
that  they  are  the  hope  of  the  modem  world. 
Youth  is  a  turbulent,  fast  paced  age,  but 
our  future,  oiu-  youth,  promises  to  be  one  of 
security  and  of  strength. 

By  initiating  the  variance  of  programs  for 
our  youth,  our  nation  has  Insured  a  bright 
future  because  teen-agers  are  a  resilient 
breed  who  leam  from  the  experiences  of  the 
past.  They  have  shown  their  dependability 
in  times  of  crisis,  and  they  have  shown  that 
if  they  are  given  a  principle,  they  are  given 
a  reason  to  fight. 


Youth— they 
strength.* 


April  11, 198S 

truly       are      Amertea'i 


April  11, 1983 


WHICH  SmE  ARE  YOU  ON  BOYS? 

HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

or  nw  Mxxico 
III  TBI  HOUSK  OP  RKPBESENTATIVSS 

Monday.  AprU  11, 1983 
•  Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  draw  my  colleagues'  attention 
to  an  editorial  entitled,  "Which  side 
are  you  on  boys,"  which  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  Sandoval  County  Times- 
Independent,  a  weekly  newspaper  in 
my  district. 

The  editorial's  author.  Mary  Beth 
Acuff.  points  out  that  there  are  no 
easy  answers  to  solve  the  present  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  military  situation 
confronting  our  neighbors  in  El  Salva- 
dor. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  take  the 
time  to  read  this  thoughtful  piece 
before  the  House  considers  the  admin- 
istration's request  for  further  military 
aid  to  this  troubled  nation. 

[From  the  Sandoval  County  Times- 
Independent.  Mar.  11, 19831 
Which  Side  Arx  You  oh  Boys? 
(By  Mary  Beth  Acuff) 
We  are  hearing  the  Impassioned  pleas  not 
to  let  El  Salvador  go  the  way  of  Cuba  or 
Vietnam  or  Nicaragua.  The  great  savior  of 
democracy  must  step   in  with   funds  and 
troops  to  fend  off  the  enemy  (Invincible 
save  for  U.8.  help).  Without  U.S.  help,  com- 
munists will  be  on  our  borders,  communism 
will  strike  at  the  heart  of  the  western  hemi- 
sphere, etc 

Why  Is  it  that  Mexico  and  Venezuela,  the 
two  major  countries  closest  to  the  trouble 
are  not  panicked?  Mexico,  for  all  its  eco- 
nomic troubles  and  political  corruption  has 
had  a  revolution  and  can  at  least  pay  lip 
service  to  the  great  question  of  land  reform. 
Venezuela  has  one  of  the  few  democracies  In 
Latin  American  and,  buoyed  by  oil  revenues, 
has  made  some  progress  in  economic  redis- 
tribution. 

What  we  are  experiencing  Is  the  propa- 
ganda result,  at  least,  of  nearly  100  years  of 
UJ3.  exploitation  In  Central  and  Latin 
America.  We  see  the  fruits  of  the  harvest  of 
dictators  we  have  supported  in  the  name  of 
"stability"  so  that  U.S.  economic  activity 
could  take  place  undisturbed. 

We  cannot  stop  the  revolutions  in  Central 
America  nor  the  ones  coming  in  South 
America.  We  cannot  stop  them  unless  we 
take  the  kind  of  action  the  Vietnam  apolo- 
gists are  now  saying  could  have  stopped 
that  war  "between  3  and  5  any  afternoon". 
We  could  create  a  new  Atlantic/Pacific 
canal  across  Central  America  with  a  few 
strikes  which  would  wash  the  problem  out 
to  sea.  South  America  will  be  harder. 

The  United  SUtes  is  in  an  admittedly  dif- 
ficult position  in  its  foreign  policy  decisions. 
We  are  'damned  If  we  do  and  damned  if  we 
don't."  We  have  an  Influence  on  the  out- 
come of  a  power  struggle  if  we  support  one 
side  over  another  or  if  we  don't  support  one 
side  over  another.  Basically  we  can  only 
choose  to  support  or  not  to  support  a  gov- 
ernment or  a  revolutionary  movement. 
From  exi)erience  we  should  have  learned 
that  supporting  oligarchs  or  military  dicta- 


tort  doem't  work.  For  all  our  blustering, 
they  have  not  learned  democracy,  they  are 
jiMt  better  Uara. 

Kxoept  for  a  few  Instaneea.  the  left  wing 
popular  revolutionary  movemenU  don't  care 
about  democracy  either.  They  seem  Just  as 
totalitarian  at  heart  as  the  tyrants  they 
battle.  Our  position  la  not  an  easy  choice. 
Cleariy  supporting  dictators  of  any  persua- 
akn  is  not  in  our  Interest  Maybe  we  should 
train  aod  field  a  Democratic  People's  Party 
which  with  one  or  two  cleverly  placed 
people  could  claim  the  propaganda  value  of 
any  victory  by  the  rebels  and  hold  up  the 
oligarchs  to  public  ridicule.* 


THE  NEED  FOR  A  MULTIYEAR 
FEDERAL  PROGRAM  TO  PRO- 
VIDE FUNDS  TO  SHELTER  THE 
HOMELESS 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

or  CAurouriA 

nr  TBZ  HOUSE  OP  REPRXSENTATrVES 

Monday.  April  11. 1983 
•  Mr.    STARK.    Mr.    Speaker,    the 
present  recession  has  created  a  new 
class  of  homeless  people  in  this  coun- 
try which  this  Congress  must  assist. 

Although  we  recently  appropriated 
money  for  these  unfortunate  victims 
of  the  recession  in  the  Jobs  bill,  this 
will  not  solve  the  problem  nor  provide 
enough  help.  There  are  two  major  rea- 
sons why  this  is  true.  First,  because 
the  problem  of  the  homeless  will  not 
disappear  this  year  and  therefore 
there  is  a  need  for  a  more  permanent 
program  to  aid  these  people.  Second, 
at  present  there  is  not  a  single  Federal 
program  whose  paramount  purpose  is 
to  provide  funds  to  shelter  the  home- 
less. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  this  void  I 
introduced  legislation  on  January  25 
(HJ%.  927)  which  would  establish  a 
Federal  program  to  provide  $50  mil- 
lion for  emergency  shelter  and  related 
assistance.  As  I  have  pointed  out,  ex- 
isting social  service  programs  and 
charities,  already  hard  pressed  by  the 
recent  cutbacks  In  Federal  funding, 
are  without  the  resouirces  to  keep  pace 
with  the  growing  problem  of  the 
homeless. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues an  editorial  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post  which  points  out  all  too  pain- 
fully the  lack  of  fimdlng  this  adminis- 
tration has  provided  for  the  unem- 
ployed and  why  there  is  a  need  for  a 
more  permanent  program  to  fund 
emergency  shelters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  truly  an  emer- 
gency situation  and  we  must  act  quick- 
ly. There  are  now  nearly  50  cosponsors 
of  my  bill  H.R.  927. 1  hope  more  of  my 
colleagues  will  Join  me  in  this  effort  to 
secure  a  Federal  program  to  aid  the 
homeless. 
The  editorial  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  10,  19831 

Why  Thxrx  Ark  Food  Lnras 
The  most  striking  feature  of  this  econom- 
ic downturn  has  been  the  reappearance  of 
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those  relics  of  the  Depression  era— the 
bread  line  and  the  makeshift  shelters  of  the 
homeless.  While  most  people  have  weath- 
ered the  recenion  reaMmably  well— and  the 
better-off  have  flourished— many  of  the  un- 
employed appear  to  have  suffered  far  more 
severely  than  in  other  post-war  receastons. 
Why  is  that  so? 

The  fact  that  the  current  slump  has  been 
both  prolonged  and  deep  accounts  for  much 
of  the  hardship.  But.  as  the  Brookings  Insti- 
tution's annual  budget  study  suggests,  an- 
other major  factor  has  been  that  the  gov- 
ernment has  provided  far  less  help  for  the 
unemployed  than  In  the  last  severe  reces- 
sion. In  1976,  almost  two-thirds  of  the  7.6 
million  people  unemployed  in  an  average 
week  received  regular  or  extended  unem- 
ployment beiMflts.  In  1982,  with  an  average 
of  10  million  unemployed,  only  slightly 
move  than  one-third  got  benefits. 

Other  sources  of  help  were  similarly  di- 
minished. If  you  lump  together  all  forms  of 
direct  help  for  the  down-and-out— unon- 
ployment  benefits,  welfare  (including  aid 
for  the  aged  and  disabled)  and  food  assist- 
ance—you will  find  a  striking  reduction  in 
the  purchasing  power  of  such  help.  Adjust- 
ing for  inflation,  federal  aid  for  these  pro- 
grams was  $10  billion  lower  in  1982  than  in 
1976  while  the  nimiber  of  unemployed 
people  was  almost  one-third  higher.  No 
wonder  there  are  food  lines. 

Unsurprisingly,  the  welfare  caseload  has 
been  growing  again  despite  the  strict  rules 
Introduced  by  the  Reagan  administration. 
That's  too  bad.  and  not  only  because  wel- 
fare is  unpopular  with  taxpayers  and  recipi- 
ents alike.  It  also  means  that  more  people 
have  been  forced  down  into  the  ranks  of  the 
long-term  dependent.  ICany  of  the  unem- 
ployed can't  get  even  this  kind  of  help,  how- 
ever, because  they  don't  have  young  chil- 
dren or  because  they  aren't  willing  to  do  the 
unpleasant  things  that  welfare  now  re- 
quires—sell off  almost  all  assets,  relinquish 
low-paying  Jobs  held  by  family  members  or, 
in  many  states,  desert  their  family. 

More  emergency  help  will  soon  be  on  the 
way.  The  federal  government  is  starting  to 
distribute  the  relatively  small  amount  of 
money  ($100  million  out  of  $4.65  billion) 
earmarked  for  humanitarian  aid  In  the  re- 
cently passed  "jobs"  bill.  Localities  may  also 
be  able  to  direct  some  of  the  $1  billion  in 
community  development  funds  to  projects 
that  will  help  the  hardest  hit  of  the  unem- 
ployed. But  with  unemployment  remaining 
stubbornly  high,  the  food  and  shelter  lines 
may  be  part  of  the  urban  scene  for  many 
months  to  come.* 


A  RESOLUTION  ON  NUCLEAR 
ARMS:  PASSED  UNANIMOUSLY 
BY  THE  PLENARY  SESSION  OF 
THE  AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OF 
RELIGION  AT  ITS  ANNUAL 
MEETING  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY, 
DECEMBER  18-22,  1982 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKET 

OP  MASSACHUBRTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Monday.  April  11.  1983 

•  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  recent  appeal  to  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Evangelicals  to 
oppose  the  nuclear  arms  freeze  was  a 
fortunate  attempt  to  polarize  the 
religious    community    on    this    issue. 
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With  this  in  mind,  I  ask  that  the  fol- 
lowing statement  endorsed  unani- 
mously by  the  American  Academy  of 
Religion  at  its  meeting  in  New  York  In 
December  1982,  be  reprinted  in  todasr's 
ConoRESsioirAL  Record.  The  ai*«/<<»niy 
is  the  most  broadly  based  professional 
society  of  religious  educators  in  the 
country,  including  nearly  4.000  profes- 
sors of  religion  In  colleges,  universities, 
and  seminaries.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  read  the  following  statement  as 
they  approach  a  vote  this  week  on  the 
freeze  resolution. 

The  resolution  follows: 
A  Rksolutioh  on  NnciXAB  AxMs:  Passed 

UMAHIMOnSLT  BT  THX  PLENAKT  SKSSION  OP 

thk  Amkbicam  AcADOfT  or  Religioh  at  its 
Ahvdal  M^tdig  HI  Nkw  Tobk  Citt,  Db- 
18-22.  1982 


We  the  members  of  the  American  Acade- 
my of  Religion  wish  to  sUte  publicly  our 
conviction  that  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons, 
under  any  circumstances,  is  contrary  to  the 
faith  and  fundamental  moral  values  of  the 
religious  traditions  of  humankind.  While 
there  may  have  been  Just  wars  in  the  past, 
the  inability  to  place  traditional  constraints 
on  nuclear  war  now  makes  any  moral  Justifi- 
cation for  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  Im- 
possible. 

As  scholars  of  religion  and  religious  educa- 
tors in  universities,  colleges,  and  theological 
seminaries,  we  condemn  nuclear  war  In  any 
form.  We  call  for  an  immediate  halt  to  the 
production  and  deployment  of  first-strike 
weapons,  a  world-wide  freeze  on  the  produc- 
tion of  all  nuclear  weapons,  a  staged  reduc- 
tion of  present  nuclear  arsenals,  and  the 
eventual  abolition  of  aU  nuclear  arms. 

We  urge  all  our  colleagues  In  universities, 
seminaries,  and  communities  of  faith  to  Join 
us  in  re-thinking  those  assumptions  about 
friend  and  enemy,  peace  and  war,  security 
and  danger,  life  and  death  that  tiave 
brought  us  to  our  present  peril,  and  to  move 
boldly  with  us  In  re-shaping  our  common 
public  vision  in  the  light  of  the  religious  and 
moral  traditions  which  we  affirm.  Together 
let  us  speak  out  now,  lest  our  silence  once 
again  make  us  accomplices  to  holocaust, 
this  one  threatening  the  very  existence  of 
humankind.* 


GRAND  BLANC  TOWNSHIP  CELE- 
BRATES ITS  SESQUICENTEN- 
NIAL 


HON.  DALE  L  KUDEE 

OrmCRIGAH 
nr  "THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEHTATIVBS 

Monday.  April  11.  1983 

•  Mr.  KIT  .DEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
the  township  of  Grand  Blanc.  Mich.,  is 
celebrating  its  150th  anniversary,  and 
it  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  draw 
this  sesquicentennlal  celebration  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress. 

Grand  Blanc  Township  has  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  first  formally  or- 
ganized government  in  what  is  now 
Genesee  County.  The  area  of  the  Sagi- 
naw VaUey  was  not  open  to  settlement 
until  the  early  1820's,  when  the  very 
first  settlers  began  to  filter  through 
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the  fonsta  between  Detroit  mnd  Sagi- 
naw Bay.  The  Chippewa  Indiana  sold 
the  Saginaw  Valley  lands  to  the  terri- 
iary  of  Midiigan  in  1819,  and  it  was 
th«t  year  that  Jacob  Smith  set  up  a 
trading  post  on  the  Flint  River  north 
of  Grand  Blanc  Township.  But  the 
first  settlers  arrived  not  in  Flint  but  in 
the  Grand  Blanc  area,  and  by  1824 
Jacob  Stevens  already  had  moved  his 
family  to  Grand  Blanc  Township  and 
other  settlers  were  following.  In  those 
early  di^  the  area  was  known  as 
Oranblaw  or  Grumlaw.  Those  hardy 
pioneer  families  came  mostly  from 
Genesee  County.  N.Y..  and  as  their 
numbers  grew  they  very  gradually 
transformed  a  wilderness  into  a  pros- 
perous farming  community.  By  1828 
there  was  a  small  sawmill  on  Thread 
Creek  in  the  Grand  Blanc  area  operat- 
ed by  Rowland  Perry  and  E.  H.  Spen- 
cer. 

Formal  organisation  of  the  area's 
government  occurred  on  April  1,  1833, 
when  the  few  settlers  of  the  area  con- 
vened the  first  meeting  of  Grand 
Blanc  Township,  electing  Norman 
Davison  as  the  first  township  officer 
and  also  electing  the  other  officers. 
The  formation  of  Grand  Blanc  Town- 
ship marked  the  creation  of  the  first 
formal  unit  of  government  between 
Pontiac  and  Saginaw. 

Today.  Mr.  Speaker,  Grand  Blanc 
Township  is  a  modem  community 
with  strong  agricultunl.  manufactur- 
ing and  retail  components  to  its  econo- 
my. It  has  retained  much  of  its  origi- 
nal natural  beauty.  Communities  such 
as  Grand  Blanc  Township  exemplify 
all  that  makes  our  way  of  life  the  envy 
and  goal  of  so  many  around  the  world. 
The  people  of  the  township  can  indeed 
be  proud  of  their  community,  for  it  is 
they  who  have  made  Grand  Blanc 
Township  an  excellent  place  to  live, 
raise  a  family,  work  and  relax.* 


ANTTTRUST  AGENDA  FOR  THE 
MTH  CONGRESS 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OmWJBISKT 
Dl  TBI  HOUSI  or  RXPBKSXRTATIVXS 

Monday.  April  11. 1983 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
antitrust  agenda  for  the  98th  Congress 
is  one  of  the  most  stimulating  and 
rh*n«»fiy<ng  I  have  seen  in  aU  my  34 
years  in  Washington. 

The  first  item  on  the  agenda  for  the 
Judiciary  Committee  will  be  BJR.  2244. 
the  Antitrust  Fairness  Amendments  of 
1983.  This  bill  addresses  three  areas 
that  have  been  the  subject  of  exten- 
sive hearings  in  the  last  three  Con- 
greases:  First,  adjustment  in  the  Su- 
preme Court's  holding  in  Illinois  Brick 
to  allow  redress  for  consumer  antitrust 
Injury:  second,  fine  tuning  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  Joint  and  several  liability  to 
allow  reduction  or  allocation  of  anti- 
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trust  Judgments  that  would  be  unjust 
as  to  individual  defendants;  and,  third, 
improvements  in  the  Tunney  Act  pro- 
cedures by  which  the  Government, 
with  the  consent  of  the  opposing 
party,  disposes  of  antitrust  litigation. 

The  Subc(»unittee  on  Monopolies 
and  Commercial  Law  will  soon  begin 
hearings  on  HJL  2244.  Upon  comple- 
tion of  committee  action  on  this  legis- 
lation, we  will  address  other  antitrust 
issues,  including  proposals  for  modify- 
ing treble  damage  remedies,  for  reduc- 
ing costs  and  delays  in  litigation,  and 
for  redefining  the  limits  of  mergers 
and  acquisitions  among  large  corpora- 
tions. 

I  welcome  the  proposals  for  treble 
damage  changes  that  the  administra- 
tion has  circulated  to  the  Congress. 
These  suggestions  will  provide  a  basis 
for  dlfT"— <""«  with  the  Department 
of  Justice  and  among  interested  par- 
ties. As  I  indicated  during  hearings  on 
damage  allocation  legislation  in  the 
last  Congress,  the  issue  of  treble  dam- 
ages is  ripe  for  hearings.  Indeed,  prior 
to  receipt  of  the  administration's  pro- 
posals, the  committee  had  already 
planned  to  hire  a  consultant  to  siurey 
the  record  and  analyze  proposals  for 
reform.  Upon  completion  of  the  study, 
the  committee  shoxild  be  in  a  position 
to  schedule  hearings  on  this  topic. 

Treble  damage  changes  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  viewed  in  isolation  from  other 
major  antitrust  problems.  The  most 
severe  and  vexing  of  these  is  the  ex- 
pense and  delay  in  both  private  and 
Government  litigation.  The  National 
Commission  for  the  Review  of  Anti- 
trust Laws  and  Procedures  recom- 
mended in  1979  that  prejudgment  in- 
terest be  assessed  on  Judgments  to 
eliminate  a  defendant's  incentive  to 
delay  the  litigation.  I  am  pleased  that 
the  administration's  proposals  address 
this  issue.  But  this  alone  is  not  suffi- 
cient. We  must  search  for  new  wajns  to 
minimize  cost  and  delay.  For  example. 
Congress  may  wish  to  consider  chang- 
ing the  procedural  rules  governing  liti- 
gation and  providing  special  tndning 
for  Judges,  or  special  selection  of 
Judges,  who  hear  such  cases. 

Finally,  there  is  the  issue  of  mergers 
and  acquisitions.  The  American  econo- 
my does  not  benefit  from,  and  the 
American  people  will  not  tolerate,  con- 
tinued selfish  resource-straining  take- 
over battles  among  our  corporate 
giants.  Here,  too,  the  committee  must 
scan  the  horizon  for  an  appropriate 
legislative  solution  during  forthcoming 
hearings. 

Major  legislative  initiatives  must  be 
undertaken  only  after  careful  scrutiny 
of  the  underlying  problems  and  the 
appropriateness  of  the  proposed  solu- 
tions. And  these  Initiatives  must  bal- 
ance all  the  interests  and  aims  affect- 
ed by  antitrust  law  and  policy.  Just  as 
the  Illinois  Brick  amendment  is  an  es- 
sential part  of  legislation  dealing  with 
damage  allocation,  so  too  must  Initia- 
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tlves  on  treble  damage  changes  reflect 
a  baliM'^^hig  of  aU  concerns  and  goals 
of  antitrust  enforcement.* 
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THE  PATIENCE— AND  WISDOM— 
OF  JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  illhiois 
ni  TBS  HOUSI  or  BErSBSXHTATIVB 

Monday.  AprU  11. 1983 
•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
now  and  then  we  come  across  an  arti- 
cle in  the  newspatten  that  reaffirms 
our  belief  in  the  strength  and  resilien- 
cy of  the  American  people.  No  matter 
how  tough  times  might  be— and  times 
have  been  really  tough  recently  for 
many  American  communities — there  is 
always  a  reservoir  of  common  sense, 
common  decency,  and  patience  among 
the  American  people.  It  is  not  the 
weary  patience  of  resignation  or  de- 
spair—it is  a  fundamental  trust  in 
America  and  in  President  Reagan. 

I  believe  that  this  underlying  pa- 
tience has  been  one  of  President  Rea- 
gan's greatest  strengths  as  he  moves 
forward,  against  partisan  sniping,  to 
put  the  American  economy  on  soimd 
footing  after  the  disastrous  economic 
policies  of  the  past.  He  knows  that  the 
American  people— quite  imderstand- 
ably  angry  at  current  economic  prob- 
lems—still realize  that  we  cannot  go 
back  to  the  discredited  policies  of  the 
past  if  we  are  going  to  come  out  of  this 
economic  mess. 

Johnstown,  Pa.,  apparently  has 
more  than  its  share  of  Americans  who, 
while  recognizing  that  times  are  bad. 
still  have  not  fallen  victim  to  the  de- 
magoguery  and  political  partisanship 
that  would  drag  us  back  to  the  infla- 
tionary policies  that  caused  most  of 
our  problems. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  insert  in  the 
Record,  "Mill  Town's  Steely  Patience 
With  the  President,"  by  Norman  C. 
Miller,  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
BCarch  24, 1983: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Mar.  24, 
1983] 

A  Mnx  Town's  Siblt  Patoskx  Witb  ths 
PanmanT 

(By  Norman  C.  Miller) 
JOHRSTOWR,  Pa.— VtelUng  a  town  with  the 
nation's  highest  unemployment  rate— 24.8 
percent— a  reporter  expects  to  encounter 
blttemeas  toward  President  Reasmn's  eco- 
nomic policies  and  demands  for  more  feder- 
al aid  to  create  Jobs. 

But  that's  not  the  way  it  Is.  for  the  most 
part.  Long  talks  with  24  persons  from  all 
walks  of  life  turn  up  a  surprising  amount  of 
support  for  Idr.  Reagan's  economic  policies, 
despite  depressed  conditions  in  this  small 
steel  town. 

There  are  critics,  of  course.  "Reagan  Just 
seems  to  igirare  the  unemployment  prob- 
lem." says  Ronald  Davies,  a  4S-year-old  un- 
employed steelworker  with  a  wife  and  three 
children. 


Charies  Kunkte  Jr..  ciue  of  Johnstown's 
leading  hiiilmiainmn.  generally  supports  the 
pnaktant  But  like  many  others  here,  he  is 
upset  by  the  adminlstratfoo's  unwOUngnen 
to  restrict  sharply  Imports  of  steel  and 
autos.  People  hoe  bdleve  toiporiis  are  dev- 
astating the  domestic  steel  Industry.  Tet 
"the  admlnlstratlan  aeeuM  almost  afraid  to 
take  aetkm  against  Japan."  ICr.  KunUe 
says. 

But  criticism  is  far  outweighed  by  sunwrt 
for  Mr.  Reagan  and  his  policies.  It  is  re- 
markable conalilering  the  hard  ttmes  here. 
Only  IJMO  people  are  working  at  the  laige 
Bethlebem  steel  mlU.  the  town's  biggest  em- 
ployer. The  mill  employed  14,000  in  its 
heyday.  Now,  parts  of  it  are  dosed  forever. 
Gven  a  healthy  recovery  would  produce  only 
about  3,000  more  Jobs.  Bethlehem  officials 


Like  Mr.  Davies.  most  idled  steelworkers 
are  marking  time,  collecting  tmemployment 
benefits,  hoping  tbeyll  be  recaUed  to  work 
sometime.  At  the  Johnstown  Vocational. 
Technical  School,  however,  small  numbers 
of  unemployed  steelworkers  are  tiTlng  to 
leatn  new  trades  In  evening  rlsrmrn  In  hour- 
long  Interviews  with  seven  of  them,  most  ex- 
press strong  support  for  Mr.  Reagan  and  his 
policies. 

"I  think  Reagan  is  a  heckuva  good  guy 
and  I  think  his  ideas  are  good,  although  I 
am  worse  off  now  than  I've  ever  been  in  my 
life,"  says  Wayne  Wyar.  a  28-year-old 
former  Bethlehem  worker  who  was  laid  off 
18  months  ago. 

Dennis  Fisher.  27.  agrees.  "We  studied 
supply-side  economics  at  school  (at  a  nearby 
Junior  college)  and  I  really  think  what 
Reagan  wants  to  do  can  work.  We  liave  in- 
flation and  unemployment  together,  and 
you  cannot  hit  both  at  the  same  time.  I 
think  he  is  doing  the  right  thing  by  getting 
rid  of  inflation  and  after  he  gets  that  under 
control,  then  he'll  work  on  unonployment." 

"We've  been  overspending  and  oveream- 
Ing  for  years,  and  now  is  the  time  we've  got 
to  pay  for  it."  Mr.  Fisher  continues.  "It  Just 
so  hapt>en8  that  we're  the  ones  who  are 
paying,  but  someone  has  to." 

John  Daloni  dissents.  "I  don't  see  how  you 
make  things  better  by  giving  people  less. 
And  I  think  less  is  raOly  the  motto  of  this 
administration." 

But  the  28-year.old  Mr.  Daloni,  who  was 
laid  off  11  months  ago,  doesn't  favor  "make- 
work"  federal  Jobs  programs.  "That's  Just 
throwing  money  at  the  problem  and  it 
doesn't  seem  to  resolve  anything." 

Robert  Schellhammer  agrees,  even 
though  he  hasn't  been  able  to  find  regular 
work  for  over  five  years  since  Bethlehem 
laid  him  off.  "PubUc  works  might  be  good 
but  for  how  long?  It  it's  only  temporary,  it 
really  wouldn't  benefit  us,  because  it's  like 
getting  the  people's  hopes  up  for  nothing." 

Oeorge  Poraczky.  35  takes  a  philosophical 
view  of  economic  forces  that  10  months  ago 
cost  him  his  Job  after  17  years  In  the  Beth- 
lehem mill.  "Reagan  Inherited  a  problem 
that  was  coming  for  a  long  time,"  he  says. 
"It's  Just  the  transition  between  the  indus- 
trial, powerful  nation  we  once  were  imtil, 
hopefully,  we  become  a  technological 
nation.  I  Just  happened  to  be  in  line  to  get 
hit  as  the  end  came." 

Some  of  the  former  steelwoi^ers  blame 
their  union  as  much  as  the  companies  for 
the  Industry's  plight.  "I'm  pro-union  and 
always  have  been."  says  CecU  Lucas,  34 
years  old.  "Tet  I  see  unions  getting  the 
upper  hand  to  such  a  point  that  they're 
hurting  union  people.  They're  demanding 
too  much  .  .  .  and  In  that  sense  they're  de- 
stroying themselves  and  their  people." 
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Joseph  ODonnelli  37,  thinks  ecmtroUlng 
Inflation  to  more  important  than  reducing 
unemployment,  even  though  be  lost  hto 
Bethlebem  Job  two  years  ago.  "If  Reagan 
can  handle  inflation,  he's  done  aomeUtlng," 
he  says.  "If  it  takes  laying  people  off.  I 
guess  that's  what  it  takes." 

Welfare  irks  all  these  unemployed  work- 
ers, some  of  whom  wOl  pay  as  much  as 
|l.a00  for  18  months  of  training  in  a  new 
trade.  "Don't  give  people  welfare  for  noth- 
ing, make  them  work  for  It,"  says  Mr. 
Fisher.  "If  you  do  that,  youll  see  a  lot  of 
people  trying  to  get  off  welfare  because  a 
lot  of  them  don't  want  to  work." 

Tbeee  men  surely  do  want  to  worlc,  and 
they  doubtless  are  rcpreecntatlve  of  the  vast 
majority  of  unemployed  persons  in  that  re- 
spect. Mr.  Fisher,  for  example  drives  a 
bread  truck  and  attends  Junior-college  and 
trade-school  rlawiwi,  schooling  himself  to 
become  a  computer  programmer.  Hto  wife, 
who  will  have  a  second  child  soon,  works  as 
a  nurse. 

These,  then,  are  among  the  people  here 
who  continue  to  support  President  Reagan 
despite  their  own  adversity.  One  can  only 
hope  that  their  faith  in  the  president  and 
hto  economic  polidea  will  be  rewarded.  They 
deserve  lt.« 


IN.  REMEMBRANCE  OF  THE 
HOLOCAUST 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  MRAZEK 

or  mw  TOKK 

nr  THE  Housx  or  rkprksemtatives 

Monday.  AprU  11, 1983 

•  Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
past  weekend  I  was  honored  to  attend 
an  important  event  held  in  my  district. 
I  would  like  to  extend  my  thanks  to 
Rabbi  Myron  Penster,  Dr.  Eva  Pallay, 
the  Shelter  Rock  Jewish  Center,  the 
congregation  and  religious  school  and 
the  education  department  of  the  New 
York  Metropolitan  Region  of  the 
United  Synagogue  of  America  for  in- 
viting me  to  participate  in  a  ceremony 
of  student  remembrance  of  the  Holo- 
caust. 

To  those  of  us  who  were  bom  after 
the  Holocaust,  its  history  and  its  hor- 
rors serve  as  a  permanent  reminder  of 
the  limits  and  the  possibilities  of  the 
human  spirit.  We  have  learned  from 
the  Holocaust  the  infinite  capacity  for 
evil  in  the  human  soul.  But  we  have 
also  learned  from  the  example  set  by 
thousands  of  survivors,  the  human  ca,- 
pacity  for  resiliency  and  strength. 

Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant lessons  of  the  Holocaust  are 
those  we  pass  onto  our  children. 
Through  remembrance  and  under- 
standing of  this  darkest  of  times,  we 
hold  open  the  promise  that  never 
again  will  the  forces  of  genocide  and 
war  be  unleashed  against  any  one 
people.  Whether  we  speak  of  Jews.  Ar- 
menians, or  any  other  group,  this 
lesson  must  not  be  forgotten. 

The  centrality  of  memory  has  been 
stressed  time  and  again  by  the  survi- 
vors and  the  witnesses  of  the  Holo- 
caust. On  the  (xx»sion  of  submitting 
the  report  of  the  Prraident's  Commis- 
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slon  on  the  Holocaust.  Elle  Wieael, 
theologian  and  perhaps  the  greatest 
writer  of  the  Holocaust  ranarked, 
"Our  remembering  is  an  act  of  gener- 
osity, aimed  at  saving  men  and  women 
from  the  apathy  to  evil,  if  not  frcnn 
evil  itself."  If  it  is  true  that  the  Holo- 
caust has  taui^t  us  the  truly  radical 
nature  of  evil,  then  it  is  also  true  that 
through  our  words  and  through  our 
actions  we  must  never  let  this  memory 
die.  It  is  in  this  light  that  the  Holo- 
caust takes  on  a  truly  imiversal  signifi- 
cance. 

BCr.  Speaker,  as  Americans,  the  Hol- 
ocaust holds  a  unique  place  in  our  own 
history.  Millions  of  young  Americans 
served  and  a  naticm  mobilized  to  fight 
the  forces  of  Nazism  and  totalitarian- 
ism. Our  servicemen  liberated  many  of 
the  camps  and  were  among  the  first 
witnesses  to  the  atrocities  yet  un- 
known to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

StiU.  the  United  States  did  not 
emerge  from  these  times  untarnished. 
One  can  only  imagine  what  might 
have  happened  had  we  opened  our 
d(x>rs  earlier  or  spoken  up  more  force- 
fully against  the  atrocities  being  com- 
mitted across  the  ocean.  Sadly,  restric- 
tive immigration  laws  and  a  lack  of  re- 
solve or  courage  on  the  part  of  some  of 
our  highest  elected  officials  prevented 
swifter  action  from  occuring. 

The  United  States  did  eventually 
open  its  doors  to  thousands  of  survi- 
vors, some  of  whom  settled  in  Israel 
and  many  of  whom  have  made  their 
homes  here.  This  week  in  Washington, 
some  12.000  survivors  are  gathering  in 
Washington  to  thank  the  Government 
for  providing  them  with  a  place  to  live 
and  for  allowing  them  to  rebuild  their 
lives  with  dignity.  That  we  are  privi- 
leged to  have  thousands  of  survivors 
among  our  citizens  is  a  source  of  inspi- 
ration and  strength  to  our  country. 

This  student  remembrance  of  the 
Holocaust  takes  on  a  special  signifi- 
cance on  this  anniversary  of  the 
Warsaw  uprising.  Forty  years  ago  this 
month,  the  Jews  of  the  Warsaw 
Ghetto  took  up  arms  against  Nazism 
in  what  was  the  first  organized  armed 
rebellion  against  the  Nazi  occupation. 
Their  courage  and  their  sacrifices 
leave  a  legacy  and  example  of  the 
meaning  of  resistance  against  all 
forms  of  tyranny. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  student  remem- 
brance of  the  Hol(X»ust  serves  as  an 
important  means  of  <»mmemorating 
the  special  place  in  history  of  the  Hol- 
ocaust. It  is  an  important  reminder  of 
the  dangers  of  totalitarianism  in  all  Its 
forms.  And  it  serves  as  a  repudiation 
of  the  hatred,  insensitivity.  and  intol- 
erance which  can  plague  our  exist- 
ence.* 


w.^.y. ■ii.-fc.T^Wrf-vmT^    ^^w,  vmu^ADV^C 


Anwil   11     ISM 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  KEN  DDDDRIDOE 

HON.  ROiOTL  BADHAM 

orcAUVOunA 
ni  TBM  HOUSE  or  UmSBITATIVKS 

Monday.  AprU  11. 1983 
•  Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  thousands  of  fine,  dedicated  Amer- 
icans throughout  this  land  who  devote 
their  lives  to  our  young  people  and 
today  I  would  like  to  call  the  attention 
of  this  body  to  Ken  Duddrldge,  who 
will  be  honored  on  April  27.  1983,  for 
his  33  years  in  public  education  in  the 
Huntington  Beach  and  Fountain 
VaUey  areas,  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

More  than  1.000  of  Ken's  friends, 
students,  and  athletes  whom  he  has 
coached  will  gather  on  that  occasion 
to  wish  him  well  as  he  retires  follow- 
ing a  lifetime  of  selfless  public  service. 
Ken  Duddridge  has  been  a  football, 
baseball,  basketball,  wrestling,  tennis. 
and  track  coach,  he  has  been  a  physi- 
cal education  instructor  and  athletic 
director  of  Fountain  Valley  High 
School,  the  position  from  which  he 
will  retire  at  the  end  of  this  academic 
year. 

Ken  came  to  his  profession  from  the 
ranks  of  outstanding  high  school  and 
coUegiate  athletes  in  California.  At 
Claremont  High  School  in  California 
he  earned  10  varsity  letters  and  re- 
ceived a  footbaU  scholarship  at  the 
University  of  California  at  Santa  Bar- 
bara, a  career  which  was  interrupted 
by  World  War  n. 

During  the  war.  Ken  Duddridge 
played  football  for  the  renowed  Paul 
Brown  at  the  Great  Lakes  Naval 
Training  Center  and  on  two  other  oc- 
casions played  for  other  nationally 
known  coaches.  Weeb  Eubank  and 
Nick  Pappas. 

Upon  completion  of  his  wartime 
duties  for  the  UJS.  Navy  and  his  edu- 
cation. Ken  liegan  his  coaching  career 
at  Campbell  High  School,  from  there 
coming  to  the  Huntington  Beach 
Union  High  School  District,  where  he 
served  at  Himtington  Beach.  Westmin- 
ster, and  Fountain  Valley  High 
Schools. 

As  a  phjrsical  educator  and  coach 
Ken  taught  by  example.  A  nondrinker 
and  nonsmoker.  Ken  never  asked  a 
student  or  athlete  to  do  something 
which  he  could  not  do  himself.  After 
suffering  a  serious  back  injury  and 
surgery,  he  was  forced  into  a  regime  of 
rehabilitation  few  of  us  could  equal. 

Even  as  Ken  contemplates  retire- 
ment, he  plans  to  do  what  he  can  to 
prepare  a  training  program  for  walk- 
on  coaches,  those  people  who  volun- 
teer their  time  to  teach  and  coach 
young  athletes. 

In  the  meantime,  it  Is  my  pleasure  to 
wish  Ken.  his  wife,  Dorothy,  their 
children  Ken.  Dee.  Dan.  and  Julie, 
plus  their  two  grandchildren,  the  best 
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retirement  in  the  years  ahead.  People 
like  Ken  Duddridge  do  not  come  by 
this  way  too  often  and  we  all  are 
better  off  for  the  services  to  our  young 
people  performed  by  such  fine  men  as 
he.« 


Apnl  11, 1983 


REPORT  FROM  GRIMES  CREEK: 
SOCIAL  SECURITY 


HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 


OPrLOHISA 
ni  THX  HOUSI  OF  RBPRSSKNTATIVSS 

Monday,  AprU  11. 1983 
•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
many  of  the  Members  of  this  body, 
social  security  has  been  a  "given"— a 
fact  of  life  preexisting  their  own  birth, 
and  for  the  great  majority  of  this 
body,  social  security  existed  before 
they  came  to  maturity. 

But  there  are  many  millions  of 
Americans  who  vividly  remember  life 
in  this  country  before  the  enactment 
of  social  security.  This  was  a  time 
when  life  for  the  elderly  poor  all  too 
frequently  meant  the  "County  Poor 
Farm"  or  a  back  bedroom  in  the  home 
of  a  son  or  daughter  or  other  more 
fortunate  relative. 

Nancy  Stringfellow,  of  Grimes 
Creek,  Idaho,  who  received  her  first 
social  security  payments  a  year  ago, 
speaks  for  those  who  remember.  In 
her  short  but  poignant  and  evocative 
"Report  from  Grimes  Creek,"  Nancy 
Stringfellow  paints  the  himian  dimen- 
sions of  the  meaning  of  social  security, 
and  especially  what  this  program 
means  in  terms  of  preserving  the  spir- 
itual integrity  and  independence  of 
the  elderly. 

I  commend  this  sensitive  and  percep- 
tive article  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues, as  well  as  to  those  who  would 
seek  to  lower  the  benefits  to  the  elder- 
ly. 

Rkpokt  From  Orihxs  Crbk  Social 
security 
(By  Nancy  Stringfellow) 
(Excerpted  from  Up  Grimes  Creek  Without 
A  Paddle) 
April  Is  the  month  my  Social  Security 
payments  begin.  Such  a  lovely  little  brown 
paper  envelope,  meaning,  indeed,  security.  I 
remember  other  days.  In  the  raw,  new  land 
of  South  Idaho  It  was  shove  and  scrape,  and 
U  you  had  bad  luck  or  lost  your  strength 
you  were  done  for.  I  was  raised  in  a  mortal 
fear  of  disability  or  of  some  natural  disaster. 
We  walked  a  thin  tight-rope  with  no  net. 
Two  years  of  crop  failures  could  wipe  out 
the  savings  of  ten  years.  That  of  course  was 
part  of  the  reason  for  large  families,  more 
hands  to  work  the  land.  Someone  to  help 
you  when  your  strength  was  going.  Children 
were  sometimes  your  only  security  against 
dying  in  a  ditch.  There  was  no  cushion. 

I  remember  the  bewildered  old  ladles, 
widows  who  had  lost  their  husbands,  and 
whose  small  hoard  of  savings  had  been 
swept  away  by  illness  and  death.  Sometimes 
they  had  no  one  left  to  turn  to.  and  then  it 
was  the  County  Poor  Farm,  with  bare  end- 
less corridors  and  echoing  board  floors. 
Cheerless    Charity.    Sometimes    they    had 


children  or  relative*  who  took  them  In  and 
sheltered  them,  but  the  extra  mouth  was  a 
burden,  and  they  knew  it.  Old  ladles  who  sat 
in  the  far  comer  of  the  room  when  compa- 
ny came,  thinning  hair  dragged  XmA  into  a 
tight  bun.  Knobby  hands  folded  In  aprcmed 
lAps.  Soft  list  slippers  silt  to  ease  the  painful 
bunions.  Apologetic,  silent,  arthrltically 
awkward  or  drudging  from  one  task  to  an- 
other, patheticaUy  anxious  to  please  a  har- 
ried daughter-in-law.  Relics,  they  called 
them— flotsam  from  an  earlier  culture, 
bleached  and  dry,  juiceless  and  helpleas. 
Women  who  had  once  been  strong  and 
beautiful,  and  suffered  from  that  memory. 

And  there  were  the  ones  who  still  had  a 
measure  of  strength  but  were  trapped  in 
that  dreadful  bind  that  women  were 
trapped  in  so  little  time  ago:  not  enough 
education  to  teach,  too  old  to  be  a  clerk  or  a 
waitress.  There  was  a  little  other  opportuni- 
ty. Poverty  was  a  sandpit,  and  they  could 
not  scale  the  walls.  They  fought,  sometimes 
gallantly,  sometimes  bitterly,  but  mostly 
they  lost.  Their  lives  subsided  into  an  empty 
endless  waiting.  Even  when  their  families 
cared  for  them  and  kept  them  safe  they  still 
lacked  their  independence.  For  as  much  as 
your  people  care  for  you,  and  you  for  them, 
absolute  financial  dependence  is  a  terrible,  a 
crippling  thing.  Social  Security  heli>ed 
change  that  It  gave  the  elderly  a  measure 
of  dignity.  Not  to  have  to  ask  for  little 
things,  the  silly  UtUe  things  that  made  you 
remember  you  were  still  a  woman.  To  able 
to  buy  a  lipstick,  to  ease  your  drying  skin 
with  a  pot  of  cream.  And  a  small  but  solid 
contribution  to  the  monthly  bills.  Enough 
so  that  you  could  have  a  room  of  your 
own— with  luck  a  place  of  your  own. 

Here  in  my  mountains  I  am  remarkably 
fortunate.  Living  is  che«4>.  I  have  seven 
acres  of  room.  Room  for  dignity  and  free- 
dom, privacy  to  cry  when  I  am  sad  and 
dance  when  I  am  gay.  It  all  comes  in  that 
little  brown  paper  wrapper,  and  It  lets  me 
spit  in  anybody's  eye.* 


A  WELCOME  TO  THE  SURVIVORS 
OF  THE  HOLOCAUST 


HON.  DALE  L  KILDEE 

or  MicmoAif 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESEMTATTVES 

Monday,  April  11,  1983 
•  Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  re- 
spect suid  admiration  for  the  coiu-age, 
perseverance,  strength,  and  faith  that 
they  represent.  I  wish  to  welcome  the 
suvivors  of  the  Holocaust  to  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  today  as  they  mark  a  nation- 
wide observance  of  Holocaust  Remem- 
brance Day.  The  reunion  this  week  in 
our  capital  of  the  survivors  of  the  hor- 
rible Nazi  crime  against  humanity  is  to 
thank  the  American  Government  and 
its  people  for  providing  so  many  Holo- 
caust survivors  with  a  new  home  and 
new  lives  and  to  pay  tribute  to  the  6 
million  who  perished  only  because 
they  were  Jewish.  The  depravity  of 
the  crime  committed  against  the 
Jewish  people,  and  against  all  human- 
ity, must  never  be  forgotten.  The 
American  Gathering  of  Jewish  Holo- 
caust S\irvivors  here  is  an  inspiration 
to  us  all  of  how  the  enduring  finest 
qualities   of   individuals   provide   the 
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strength  and  faith  needed  to  overcome 
the  worst  onslaught  of  a  brutal  and 
Insane  hatred. 

I  have  listened  to  the  recollections 
of  Holocaust  survivors  who  live  today 
in  my  congressional  district.  Their  ex- 
periences, and  their  perseverance  in 
the  face  of  terrors  I  can  only  begin  to 
imagine,  have  always  moved  me  deeply 
and  reinforced  my  commitment  to 
human  rights  and  an  understanding  of 
others  so  that  such  a  horror  Is  never 
repeated.  Let  us  welcome  these  coura- 
geous men  and  women  to  our  Nation's 
capital.  They  bring  valuable  lessons 
and  insights  we  should  note  and  re- 
flect on  as  we  conduct  America's  af- 
fairs. We  can  never  know  their  an- 
guish and  suffering,  but  we  can  assure 
them  of  our  lasting  recognition  and 
support  and  of  our  determination  to 
do  our  utmost  to  prevent  such  a 
human  tragedy  from  ever  happening 
again.* 


AMERICAN  GATHERING  OF 
JEWISH  HOLOCAUST  SURVIVORS 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

ornoanM 

IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  11,  1983 

•  Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  extend  my  warmest  welcome  to  the 
12,000  persons,  and  their  families,  who 
will  be  here  in  Washington  April  11-14 
for  the  first  American  Gathering  of 
Jewish  Holocaust  Survivors.  They  will 
meet  to  share  their  experiences  at  the 
hands  of  the  Nazis,  and  their  lives 
since  then,  but  also  to  remember  the  6 
million  who  were  lost. 

Theirs  is  a  story  of  great  loss  and 
sadness  but  also  of  great  strength  and 
love  in  the  face  of  the  most  horrible 
adversity.  These  12.000  very  special  in- 
dividuals are  siu-vivors  of  Nazi  geno- 
cide. They  have  witnessed  the  horrors 
of  man's  inhumanity  toward  his  fellow 
man  and  yet,  they  have  kept  and  nur- 
tured their  own  humanity  and  dignity. 
Theirs  is  an  inspirational  story,  one 
which  we  must  continue  to  tell  our 
children  and  our  children's  children, 
in  order  that  we  might  prevent  such  a 
tragedy  from  ever  happening  again. 

I  urge  our  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
celebrating  the  lives,  dreams,  and  col- 
lective spirit  of  this  special  group,  but 
also  to  remember  the  many  who  were 
lost  to  the  Nazi  terror.  Through  this 
gathering,  and  others  like  it.  their 
memories  and  the  spirit  of  hope  will 
live  on. 

I  am  honored  to  welcome  the  Ameri- 
can Gathering  of  Jewish  Holocaust 
Siuirivors.  Their  special  strength, 
warmth,  and  determination  to  tri- 
imiph  in  adversity  is.  and  will  always 
be.  an  inspiration  to  us  all.* 
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COMMENDATION  IN  RECOGNI- 
TION OF  FORMER  CONGRESS- 
MAN HOLIFIELD'S  RECEIPT  OF 
THE  BEVERLY  HOSPITAL 
FOUNDA'nON'S  HUMANITARI- 
AN AWARD 
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MR.  BCAYOR:  CHUCK  CORICA 


HON.  MATTHEW  G.  MARTINEZ 

opcALirounA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  11.  1983 

•  Mr.  MARTINEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
draw  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
the  fact  that  a  former  Member  of  the 
House,  Chet  Hollfield,  will  receive  the 
Beverly  Hospital  Foundation's  coveted 
Humanitarian  Service  Award. 

Congressman  Hollfield  was  selected 
to  receive  this  prestigious  award  be- 
cause of  his  leadership  and  relentless 
support  for  better  health  care  and  im- 
proved research  methods.  He  could 
alwasrs  be  counted  as  a  positive  vote 
for  any  Federal  legislative  proposal 
that  would  improve  health  care  serv- 
ices or  provide  the  necessary  scientific 
research  to  make  important  health 
care  discoveries  or  advancements. 

It  is  an  honor  for  me  to  commend 
my  former  colleague,  Chet  Hollfield. 
who  represented  the  heart  of  what  is 
now  the  30th  Congressional  District 
which  I  now  represent.  I  am  sure  my 
colleagues  who  have  worked  with  Con- 
gressman Hollfield  know  of  his  distin- 
guished record  of  32  years  of  continu- 
ous service  in  the  House,  a  tenure  of 
active  membership  which  allowed  lii. 
Hollfield  to  serve  under  seven  Presi- 
dents beginning  with  President  Roose- 
velt and  retiring  during  the  Ford  ad- 
ministration. 

He  was  a  humanitarian  while  in 
Congress  and  to  this  day  continues  to 
support  causes  which  seek  improve- 
ments in  medical  care,  the  environ- 
ment, and  energy. 

Throughout  the  26-year  span  of  his 
involvement  and  leadership  on  the 
Joint  House  and  Senate  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  Congressman  HoUfield 
insisted  on  civilian  control  of  the  atom 
rather  than  leaving  it  in  sole  control 
of  the  military.  The  end  result  of  his 
efforts  are  evident  in  every  American 
hospital's  extensive  use  of  atomic  ra- 
dioisotopes for  diagnostic  and  thera- 
peutic treatment. 

It  is  not  only  proper  that  I  commend 
a  colleague  that  I  admire  and  respect, 
but  a  duty  that  I  bring  his  achieve- 
ment and  accomplishments  to  the  at- 
tention of  newer  Members  of  the 
House.* 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OPCAUIOKjnA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESKHTATTVES 

Monday,  AprU  11,  1983 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Avt\i 
20,  the  citizens  of  Alameda,  Calif.,  will 
gather  at  the  Alameda  Naval  Air  Sta- 
tion Officer's  Club  to  honor  thelr 
mayor.  Chuck  Corica.  as  he  receives 
the  Citizen  of  the  Year  Award  from 
the  South  Shore  Merchants  CoundL 

Mayor  Corica  was  first  elected  to  the 
Alameda  City  CouncU  in  1973.  He  was 
elected  mayor  in  1975  and  was  reelect- 
ed to  a  second  term  in  1979. 

He  has  dedicated  his  life  serving  his 
community,  and  his  busy  civic  career 
includes  membership  in  the  Alameda 
County  Mayors'  Conference,  the  Ala- 
meda County  Solid  Waste  Manage- 
ment Authority,  the  County  Local 
Agency  Formation  Commission,  the 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  and  the 
Association  of  Bay  Area  Governments. 

Corica's  accomplishments  have  been 
long  recognized  and  have  brought  him 
awards  from  the  Alameda  Head  Start 
program,  the  Alameda  Jaycees.  Naval 
Air  Station-Alameda.  and  a  Patriotic 
Citizen  Award  from  the  U.S.  Army.  He 
is  the  holder  of  a  California  PTA  Hon- 
orary Service  for  service  to  children 
and  youth,  and  was  a  recipient  of  the 
Outstanding  Immigrant  from  Italy 
Award  from  the  International  Insti- 
tute of  the  East  Bay. 

I  Join  Mayor  Corica's  friends  in  con- 
gratulating him  on  his  recent  award  as 
Alameda's  Citizen  of  the  Year.  It  is 
well  deserved  recognition  for  his  tire- 
less community  service.* 


AMERICAN  GATHERING  OF 
JEWISH  HOLOCAUST  SURVIVORS 


HON.  m)  WEISS 

OPIfKWTOSK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVSS 

Monday,  April  11,  1983 

*  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
Washington  will  host  the  first  Ameri- 
can Gathering  of  Jewish  Survivors  of 
the  Holocaust.  Over  12.000  survivors 
are  expected  to  attend. 

This  gathering  arouses  deep  feelings 
within  me.  I  escaped  the  Holocaust  by 
emigrating  to  this  coimtry  from  Hun- 
gary in  1938.  Other  members  of  my 
family  were  not  as  forttmate.  The 
memories  of  that  time  are  difficult  for 
those  who  survived.  A  certain  act  of 
courage  is  required  simply  to  confront 
the  reality  of  what  occurred  and  to  ac- 
knowledge that  one  was  a  part  of  it. 
Like  the  event  it  commemorates,  this 
gathering  will  not  be  without  pain  for 
those  who  attend. 

Then  why  do  they  come? 
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They  oome  to  affirm  their  own  ezist- 
enee  and  the  reality  of  what  they  ez- 
perlenoed.  They  oome  to  remind  us  all 
of  what  humankind  ii  capable.  They 
come  to  implore  the  world  never  again 
to  pomlt  such  an  occurrence,  lliey 
come  to  seek  out  those  who  shared 
their  experience,  whose  number  now  is 
dwindling.  They  ccnne  to  commemo- 
rate those  who  were  lost 

One  fy  only  be  humbled  by  such  a 
gathering.  It  is  a  fitting  prelude  to  the 
dedication  of  a  Holocaust  Memorial  on 
the  Capitol  ICalL  We  are  honored  by 
their  presence.* 
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IN  HONOR  OP  THE  26TH  ANNI- 
VERSARY OP  THE  CORNWALL 
HOSPITAL  AUXOilART 

HON.  HAMD^N  FISH,  JR. 

OPKBWTOKX 
ni  THE  HOUSI  OF  BSPRBBITATIVES 

Monday,  April  11, 1983 
m  Mr.  PISH.  Mr.  I^)eaker,  I  am  proud 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  Cornwall  Hospi- 
tal Auxiliary  in  their  35th  year  of  ex- 
istence. The  Cornwall  Hospital  Auxil- 
iary held  its  first  official  meeting  in 
January  1958  with  a  membership  of 
100  ladles.  At  present  there  are  150 
active  and  associate  members  of  which 
20  are  men. 

The  fimctions  of  the  volunteers  in- 
clude greeting  and  escorting  new  pa- 
tients to  their  rooms,  transporting  pa- 
tients within  the  hospital,  delivering 
mail.  newspv>ers,  flowers,  and  mes- 
sages, and  generally  assisting  the 
nurses  with  most  aspects  of  patient 
care.  In  addition,  they  prepare  tray 
favors  for  various  holidays,  provide  in- 
formation to  visitors,  and  offer  clerical 
help  tn  various  administrative  areas. 
They  have  maintained  a  gift  shop, 
coffee  shop,  and  provide  a  gift  cart 
service  to  patients. 

Since  1958,  the  Cornwall  Hospital 
Auxiliary  has  given  over  500.000  hours 
of  their  time  to  providing  these  vital 
services  to  the  patients  of  the  Com- 
waU  HospitaL  Through  annual  dinner 
dances,  charity  balls,  bazaars,  mara- 
thon runs,  and  cocktail  parties,  they 
have  contributed  more  than  $500,000 
for  the  purchase  of  several  pieces  of 
medical  equipment.  Their  contribution 
has  also  helped  to  provide  air-condi- 
tioning for  hOQDltal  rooms  and  the  re- 
placement of  kitchen  equipment. 

Outside  of  the  immediate  boundaries 
of  the  hospital,  the  auxiliary  sponsors 
community  health  lectures  and  pro- 
vides a  "Vial  of  Life"  program  to  resi- 
dents of  the  community. 

BCr.  Speaker,  I  am  honored  to  repre- 
sent these  men  and  women  in  the 
newest  addition  to  my  district.  Orange 
Coxmty.  They  have  seUlessly  devoted  a 
great  percentage  of  their  time  to  alle- 
viating the  pain  and  discomfort  of 
others.  I  salute  them  on  their  25th  an- 
niversary and  congratulate  them  on 
their  success.* 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  MeDADE 

or  P—mYLVAlflA 
m  THX  BOUSS  OF  KSPRXSBrrATTVXS 

Monday.  AprU  11. 1983 

•  Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  perhi4» 
modesty  should  prevent  me  from  de- 
claring Scranton  as  the  championship 
city.  But  the  facts  speak  for  them- 
selves. Please  witness  last  summer's 
filming  of  the  critically  acclaimed 
movie.  That  Championship  Season, 
and  last  week's  world  championship 
heavyweight  fight  between  Larry 
Holmes  and  Luclen  Rodriguez. 

And  now  Scranton  boasts  its  very 
own  homegrown  champions— the 
Royals  of  the  University  of  Scranton, 
winners  of  the  NCAA  Division  III  bas- 
ketball title.  Their  final  triumph  came 
in  a  hard-fought  64-to-63  victory  over 
Wittenberg  College  that  proved  a 
showcase  of  the  skill  and  spirit  that 
had  carried  the  University  of  Scranton 
through  their  29  and  3  season  and 
their  19-game  win  streak.  The  first 
half  had  ended  with  the  Royals  trail- 
ing by  only  five  points,  thanks  to  the 
defensive  play  of  Mark  Hutchinson.  At 
the  half.  Coach  Bob  Bessoir  demon- 
strated once  again  why  the  National 
Association  of  Basketball  Coaches  had 
named  him  as  one  of  its  coaches  of  the 
year.  A  few  adjustments  by  Bessoir 
were  enough  to  allow  the  players  to 
concentrate  on  erasing  the  Wittenberg 
lead. 

Todd  Bailey  started  things  off  with 
brealcaway  baskets  started  with  steals. 
Then,  from  18-feet  out,  sophomore 
sharpshooter  Billy  Bessoir  hit  for  two 
of  his  game-high  27  points  to  place  the 
Royals  ahead  with  2  minutes  remain- 
ing in  the  game.  Continuing  to  play 
their  season-long  role  as  the  team's 
sixth  man.  Royals'  fans  turned  the 
Orand  Rapids  arena  into  a  virtual 
Scranton  West.  Their  cheers  only 
grew  louder  in  the  final  second  of  the 
game  as  Dan  Polcheck,  Todd  Bailey, 
and  Mickey  Banas  hit  foul  shots  to 
make  the  Royals  the  NCAA  Division 
in  basketball  champions. 

That  Championship  Season— the 
University  of  Scranton  players  had 
taken  the  movie  seriously,  and  made 
those  of  us  Royals  fans  proud.  Jones, 
Bessoir,  Banas.  Bailey.  Hutchinson, 
Kosln,  Polacheck,  Maile,  Coach  Bes- 
soir. and  the  whole  University  of 
Scranton  community.  I  salute  them  all 
for  proving  once  again  that  life  imi- 
tates art.« 


HON.  TONY  COELHO 

opcAurouiu 

ni  THX  HOUSE  OF  RSFRXSBrTATlVBt 

Monday,  April  11, 1983 
•  Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  E^jeaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportimity  to  extend 
my  heartiest  con^«tiilatlons  to  the 
Fresno  State  University  basketball 
team  for  winning  the  National  Invita- 
tional Tournament  championship  last 
month.  The  team  demonstrated  its 
overwhelming  capabilities  on  the  court 
and  its  mastery  of  the  game  to  its  fans 
from  Presno,  also  Icnown  as  the  Red 
Wave,  as  well  as  to  the  whole  Nation. 
Although  this  was  the  team's  first  bid 
to  the  tournament,  there  was  no  stop- 
ping the  mighty  powerful  Bulldogs 
once  they  began  tournament  play. 
And  they  did  not  stop  imtU  the  Job 
was  done! 

I  am  certain  that  this  team  will  be 
long  remembered  for  its  outstanding 
leadership  by  Coach  Boyd  Grant  as 
well  as  for  its  teamwork  among  the 
players.  With  hard  work  and  sldll,  the 
Fresno  State  University  basketball 
team  has  proven  to  be  a  real  winner.* 
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SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  canceUations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congrxssiomal 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday, 
April  12,  1983,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Recoko. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

APRIL  13 

8:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To    continue     hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1984 


MO 

Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultuial  ProduetfcHi.  Ifarketlnc,  and 
StabiUaatiao  of  Prices  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  dairy  price 
support  programs. 

8R-Sa8A 
AppropriationB 

Legislattve  Branch  Subeommlttec 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timatea  for  fiscal  year  1964.  reoelvlng 
testimony  In  behalf  of  funds  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretarr  of  the  Senate. 
Office  of  the  Senate  Sergeant  at 
Arms,  and  the  Oeneral  Accounting 
Office. 

S-IM,  Capitol 
B:30ajn. 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice.  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agendes  Subnmunlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  19M  for  the  Ju- 
diciary. Commission  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe,  and  the  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights. 

S-148.  Capitol 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  644.  au- 
thorizing funds  through  fiscal  year 
1986  for  housing,  community,  and 
neighborhood  development,  and  relat- 
ed programs. 

SD-538 

Finance 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  544,  to  promote 

economic  revitalizatlon  and  facilitate 

expansion  of  economic  opportimities 

in  the  Caribbean  Basin  region. 

SD-21S 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 
Special  on  Aging 
To  hold  hearings  on  health  insurance 
matters  affecting  the  elderly. 

SD-M2 
10:00  ajn. 
Budget 
To  continue  markup  of  the  first  concur- 
rent resolution  on  the  fiscal  year  1984 
Congressional  Budget. 

SI>-«08 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Foreign  Relations 

International  Economic  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  to  examine  world- 
wide economic  problems. 

SI>-419 
Governmental  Affairs 
Civil  Service.  Post  Office,  and  General 
Services  Subcommittee 
To  hold  heulngs  on  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  proposals  on  CivQ  Serv- 
ice reform. 

SD-342 

lAbor  and  Human  Resources 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 

Edward  A.  Knapp.  of  New  Mexico,  to 

be  Director  of  the  National  Science 

Foundation. 

SD-430 
Htwaii  Business 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  743,  S.  743,  and 
S.   744,   bills  providing  assistance  to 
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amaU  businem  for  Job«reattng  pro- 
grama,  and  8.  746,  providing  deben- 
tures to  State  derdopment  companies 
to  aarist  the  smaU  business  oommmilty 
In  meeting  Its  financial  obligations. 

SR^38A 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Rdat«d  Agencies  Suboonmlt- 
tec 
To  hold  heailngi  OB  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1064  tor  non- 
education  programs  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  Department  of  tbe  In- 
terior. 

8D-192 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1064 
for  energy  and  water  development 
projects,  focusing  on  the  Nuclear  Reg- 
ulatory Commission,  and  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  CommissioiL 

SD-124 
Budget 
To  continue  markup  of  the  first  concur- 
rent resolution  on  the  fiscal  year  1984 
congressional  budget. 

SD-608 
Judiciary 
To  bold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-226 
Small  Business 
To  bold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Mary  F.  Wieaeman,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Inspector  General,  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. 

SR-43BA 
3:00  pjn. 
Select  cm  Indian  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  726,  au- 
thorizing funds  for  fiscal  years  1985, 
1986.  and  1987  for  the  tribally  con- 
troUed  community  college  assistance 
program  to  establish  educational  grant 
programs  for  planning,  construction  of 
new  facilities,  and  endowments. 

S-221,  Capitol 

APRIL  14 
8:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  cm  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Al- 
cohol, Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health 
Administration,  and  the  Centers  for 
Disease  Control.  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services. 

SD-116 
9:00  ajn. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Production,  Marketing,  and 
Stabilization  of  Prices  Subcommittee 
To  continue  heariitgs  to  review  dairy 
price  support  programs. 

SR-328A 
9:30  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
International     Finance     and     Monetary 
Policy  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  397,  S.  407, 
and  S.  434.  bills  to  improve  the  en- 
forcement  of   export   administration 
laws. 

SD-538 
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Oommeroe,  Sdenoe,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  Suboommittee 
To  tttOa  hearingi  cm  8,  135,  aotboriitnc 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1064  for  the  mari- 
time construetlon  differential  sobaldy 
program  of  the  Marlttme  Administra- 
tion, Department  of  Transpottatkn, 
and  proposed  legislatkm  relatlac  to 
maritime  promotional  I 


FInanee 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  NatioiMl  Re- 
soarcta  Council  report  on  tnttimatlniMl 
flompeUtion  in  advanced  technology. 

flD-au 

Oovemmoital  Affairs 
To  resume  oversight  hearb^s  on  the 
management  policies  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defmse. 

8D-842 
Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  8.  53,  proposed  Jiw- 
tlce  Assistance  Act 

SD-tX 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  bearings  on  Senate  Resolution 
66.  to  establish  regulations  needed  to 
implement  television  and  radio  cover- 
age of  proceedings  of  the  Senate. 

8D-106 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 

8D-1M 
impropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agoieies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Urban  Mass  Tran^xtrtation  Adminis- 
tration, Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

SD-192 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  431,  authoris- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  years  1983  through 
1987  for  clean  water  programs,  and  8. 
432,   extending  the   1984  compliance 
date  for  certain  rcQuirements  of  the 
Clean  Water  Act. 

8D-406 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  530.  to 
provide  Federal  assistance  to  upgrade 
instruction  in  mathematics,  science, 
computer  technology  and  foreign  lan- 
guages in  the  Nation's  elementary,  sec- 
ondary, and  postsecondary  institu- 
tions, and  to  provide  assistance  for  em- 
ployment-based vocational  training 
programs,  S.  655.  to  authoriw  funds 
for  fiscal  years  1984. 1985.  and  1866  for 
the  national  sea  grant  program.  S.  112, 
to  make  technical  amendments  to  Im- 
prove implementation  of  the  Educa- 
tion Consolidation  and  Improvement 
Act  of  1981,  and  S.  564,  to  establiah 
the  VJ8.  Academy  of  Peace. 

SD-4M 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Family  and  Human  Services  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorising  funds  for  child  i 
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prevention  and  treatment  and  adop- 
tion reform  programs. 

SI>-«28 

Joint  Economic 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  the  past 
and  future  impact  of  the  administra- 
tion's New  Federalism  pnvoeals  on 
the  ivtvate  nmproflt  sector. 

3347  Raybum  Building 
10:S0ajn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 

3:00  pjn. 
Ap<8t>prlati<His 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Humanities, 
and  the  Office  of  Federal  Inspector, 
Alaska  Natural  Oas  Transportation 
System. 

SD-192 

Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  to  discuss  the  status  of 
control  over  space  weapons. 

SEM19 

Judiciary 

Administrative    PracUce    and    Procedure 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  919,  making  cer- 
tain revisions  to  the  Equal  Access  to 
JusUce  Act  (PX.  96-481). 

SD-226 

APRIL  IS 

8:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Office  of  Inspector  General.  Office  for 
Civil  Rights,  policy  research,  depart- 
mental management,  salaries  and  ex- 
penses. Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services. 

SD-116 
9:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Legislative  Branch  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984,  receiving 
testimony  in  l}ehadf  of  funds  for  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol,  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment,  and  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office. 

S-128.  Capitol 
9:30  ajn. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  42,  proposed 
American  Oold  Eagle  Coin  Act.  and  S. 
269.   to  provide   for  the  disposal   of 
silver  from  the  national  defense  stock- 
pile through   the  issuance  of  silver 
coins. 

SD-538 
Energy  and  Natural  Resoiu-ces 
Public  Lands  and  Reserved  Water  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  49,  to  redesignate 
public  land  in  Alaska  to  allow  hunting. 

SD-366 
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Joint  EcontHnic 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  economics  of 
natural  gas  deregulation,  focusing  on 
the  present  regulatory  system  and  op- 
tiims  for  the  future. 

SD-138 

APRIL  18 

9:00  ajn. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  774,  to  revise  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  by  providing  protecta- 
ble interest  in  national  security  Infor- 
mation, law  enforcement  investiga- 
tions, business  confidentiality,  and 
personal  property. 

SD-336 

9:30  a.m. 
Small  Business 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  Presi- 
dent's second  aimual  report  to  Con- 
gress on  small  business  and  competi- 
tion. 

SR-438A 


April  11, 1983 


10:001 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  resume  hearings  on  Infrastructure 
issues  relating  to  Job  opportunities  in 
public  works,  and  related  proposals,  in- 
cluding S.  23,  S.  532,  S.  724,  and  S.  871. 

SD-406 
10:30  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  science  educ- 
tion programs. 

SD-430 

APRIL  19 

9:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
UJ8.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

SD-124 

9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  663,  to  prohibit 
pajrments  to  producers  of  certain  agri- 
cultural commodities  on  highly  erodi- 
ble  land. 

SR-328A 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  railroad  retirement 


program. 


SD-430 


10:00) 

Envlroimient  and  Public  Works 
Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  status  of  emer- 
gency planning  and  preparedness  at 
OHnmerclal  nuclear  powerplants. 

SD-406 


10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Legislative  Branch  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984,  receiving 
testimony  In  behalf  of  funds  for  the 
Government  Printing  Office,  Library 
of  Congress,  and  the  Copyright  Royal- 
ty Tribunal. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-419 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-226 

Select  on  Intelligence 

Closed  business  meeting,  to  mark  up 

proposed  legislation  authorizing  funds 

for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Intelligence 

community. 

S-407.  Capitol 


10:30 1 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  on  pending  calendar 
business. 

SD-366 

2:30  p.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  856,  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  years   1984  through 
1987  for  Indian  housing  programs. 

SR-253 

APRIL  30 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  J»istlce.  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Ju- 
diciary. DJS.  International  Trade  Com- 
mission, and  the  Federal  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration. 

S-146.  Capitol 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Harry  O'Connor,  of  California,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcast- 
ing. 

SR-253 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 
Small  Business 

Urban  and  Rural  Economic  Development 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposals  to  pro- 
mote jobs  through  small  business  en- 
terprise. 

SR-428A 

10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President,  Na- 
tional Security  Council,  and  the  Prop- 
erty Review  Board. 

SD-124 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  on  pending  calendar 
business. 

SD-366 

Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-419 
Judiciary 

Secivity  and  Terrorism  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hetuings  to  examine  matters 
relative  to  the  attempted  assassination 
of  the  Pope. 

8D-226 


11:001 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  first  quarter 
gross  natloiukl  product  estimates  and 
the  economic  outlook  for  1983. 

SD-343 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  fossil 
energy  research  and  development  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Energy. 

SD-192 


April  11, 1983 

Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice.  State,  the  Judleimry. 
and  Related  Agencies  Subctxnmittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  pnvosed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Departments  of  Com- 
merce. Justice.  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  related  agencies. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Treasury.    Postal    Service,    and   General 
Government  Subcommittee 
TO  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury. 

SD-124 
Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-419 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-226 


APRIL  31 
9:30  ajn. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SR-253 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  President's 
budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1984  for 
the  Department  of  Energy's  research 
and  development  programs,  receiving 
testimony   from   public   witnesses  on 
energy  research,  conservation  and  re- 
newable energy,  nuclear  energy,  and 
nuclear  waste  activities. 

SD-366 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment   and   Productivity   Subcom- 
mittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  242,  au- 
thorizing funds  for  fiscal  year  1983  to 
provide  additional  employment  oppor- 
tunities in  existing  Federal  or  federal- 
ly assisted  labor  Intensive  programs,  to 
provide   incentives   for  employers   to 
hire  the  long-term  unemployed,  and  to 
expand   retraining   opportunities    for 
dislocated  workers. 

8R-428A 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HXTD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  De- 
partment of  State,  and  certain  inter- 
national organizations. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-419 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Joseph  H.  Sherick.  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Inspector  General.  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

SD-342 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  U.S.  Immi- 
gration quotas. 

SD-226 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  bilingual  education  pro- 
grams administered   by   the  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 

SD-430 
3:00  p  jn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Indian  Health  Service,  and  the  Office 
of  Indian  Education. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 
Treasury,    Postal    Service,    and    General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury. 

SD-124 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resimie  hearings  on  S.  744,  to  revise 
certain  provisions  of  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  by  providing  protec- 
table Interest  in  national  security  in- 
formation, law  enforcement  investiga- 
tions, business  confidentiality,  and 
personal  property. 

SD-326 

APRIL  22 
9:30  ajn. 
Fiiunoe 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  98.  S.  634.  and  S. 
863,  bills  to  provide  tax  incentives  for 
businesses  in  economically  depressed 
areas  to  stimulate  Job  programs. 

SD-215 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  figures  for  March. 

SD-138 
10:00  ajn. 
Judiciary 
To  resume  hearings  on  organized  crime 
in  the  United  States. 

SD-226 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Family  and  Human  Services  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  programs  of  the 
Domestic    Volunteer   Service   Act   of 
1973. 

SD-430 
10:30  ajn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands  and  Reserved  Water  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  916  and  S.  848. 
bills  to  provide  for  the  termination, 
extension,  or  modification  of  certain 
contracts    for    the    sale    of    Federal 
timber. 

SD-366 

APRIL  25 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  372.  to  pro- 
mote Interstate  commerce  by  prohibit- 


7925 

Ing  discrimination  in  the  writing  and 
selling  of  Insurance  contracts. 

8R-36S 
2:00  pjn. 

Appropriations 

TransporUtion  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  trans- 
portation related  programs. 

SD-192 

APRIL  26 
8:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judidary. 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  BCarine  Mnmm)i)  Commis- 
sion, and  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration. 

S-146.  Capitol 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  48.  to  establish 
the  National  Transportation  Commis- 
sion   as    an    Independent    regulatory 
agency,  and  to  eliminate  existing  stat- 
utory   restrictions    against    common 
ownership  and  control  of  certain  water 
carriers. 

SR-253 
'Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  771.  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  years  1983,  1984.  1985, 
and  1986  for  health  promotion  and 
disease  prevention  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1984 
for  transportation  related  programs. 

SD-124 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  on  pending  calendar 
business. 

SD-366 
Govertunental  Affairs 
To  resimie  hearings  on  S.  121,  to  estab- 
lish a  U.S.  Department  of  Trade  as  an 
executive  department  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

SD-342 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-226 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

SD-138 

APRIL  27 
8:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Sulx»m- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
programs    of    the    Departments    of 
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7926 


Labor,  Health  and  Human  Servioea. 
■doeatlan.  and  related  acenelea. 

SD-116 


•M 


and  Tranaportatlon 
to  aoattaiw  taearin*  on  &  48.  to  eatab- 
■*  the  Mattaoal  Tranaportatkm  Com- 
m  an  Ind^Mndcnt  reculatory 
and  to  dlminate  ezlatins  atat- 
leaUleUoni    againat    coinm<»i 
and  eontrol  of  certain  water 


SR-ass 
e,  and  Tranaportatlon 
r  Suboommlttee 
To  leeimii  heartnai  cm  S.  44.  to  eatab- 
IMi  unitena  atandarda  of  innduct  11- 
abimylaw.  _ 

SD-«M 

Ooyenaatental  AffalCT 

Ofatalcht  of  OoTemmoit  Management 
■nboommittee 
To  boldliearlnga  on  propoaed  leglalatlon 
anthorWng  funds  for  the  Office  of 
PKtaral  Proeuranent  Policy  within 
the     Offlee     of     Management     and 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

TO  hold  hearlnga  oa  propoaed  budget  ea- 
tlmatea  tar  flacal  year  1984  for  certain 
programa  of  the  Departmenta  of 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Servicea. 
KducaUon.  and  related  agenciea. 

SD-116 
StMajn. 
Judiciary 

Criminal  Law  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearlnga  on  8.  485,  propoaed 
lAwyen  Duty  of  Diadoaure  Act. 

SD-2a« 


April  11, 19S3 


April  11, 1983 


SI>-SM 
Labor  MMl  Human  Reaourcea 
BMteaaa  aaaeting,  to  consider  pending 
oalandar  buaineaa. 

SD-430 

10:00  aJB. 
Apprapriatloaa 

TnuHportatlon  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
oaamlttee 
To    eontlnue    hearings    on    propoaed 
budget  eatimatea  for  fiscal  year  1984 
for  traiMportatlon  related  programs. 

SD-192 
Amgy  and  Natural  Reaources 
BuataMH  meeting,  on  pending  calendar 
buaineaa. 

SD-386 
OoTemmental  Affairs 
Pennanent  Subcommittee   on   Inrestiga- 
tiona 
To  reaume  hearings  to  investigate  al- 
leged InTolvement  of  organised  crime 
mi}A  mimnmi^tgfTnmt  of  fuuds  in  the 
hotel  and  reataurant  workers  union 
(HKREtDX 

SD-342 
labor  and  Human  Reaourcea 
To  hold  hearings  on  disease  prevention. 

SD-430 
10:M 


Small  Buaineas:  Family  Farm  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  to  diacuss  certain  prob- 
lems facing  family  farm  owners. 

SR-428A 
3:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
TO  hold  hearings  on  propoaed  budget  es- 
ttanates  for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
land  and  water  conservation  f\md. 

SD-192 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 


SD-226 


APRIL  28 


8:80  ajn. 

Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 


10:00 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subc(xnmlt- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  propoaed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency,  and  the  Neighborhood  Rein- 
veatment  Corporation. 

SD-124 
Energy  and  Natural  Reaourcea 
Business  meeting,  on  pending  calendar 
business. 

SD-388 

Foreign  Relationa 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  ponding 
calendar  busineaa. 

SD-419 
Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent   Subcommittee  on   Investiga- 
tions 
To  continue  hearings  to  investigate  al- 
leged involvement  at  organiaed  crime 
and  mlf^t'"Mf*'"*"*-  of  funds  in  the 
hotel  and  restaurant  workers  union 
(HKREIU). 

SD-842 

Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resoiurea  on 
S.  428.  to  provide  equal  access  and  op- 
portimity  to  public  school  students 
who  wish  to  meet  voluntarily  for  reli- 
gious purposes. 

SEM30 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary's  Subcommittee 
on  Constitution  on  S.  425,  to  provide 
equal  access  and  opportunity  to  public 
school  students  who  wish  to  meet  vol- 
untarily for  religious  purposes. 

SEMSO 

Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  727,  to  authorise 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  set- 
aside  certain  judgment  funds  of  the 
Three  Affiliated  Tribes  of  Port  Berth- 
old  Reservation  In  North  Dakota,  S. 
884,  to  provide  for  the  use  and  distri- 
bution of  certain  funds  awarded  the 
Red  Lake  Band  of  Chippewa  Indians, 
and  S.  973,  to  make  technical  amend- 
ments to  the  Indian  Self-Determina- 
tion  Act. 

SD-108 

2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve,  and  the 
Naval  Petroleimi  Reserves,  Depart- 
ment of  Energy. 

SD-1S8 
Appropriations 

Treasury.    Postal    Service,    and    General 
Government  Subcommittee 


To  hold  hearinga  <m  propoaed  budget  ea- 
timatea  for  flacal  year  1984  for  the 
General  Servtoaa  Administration,  and 
to  dlaeuaa  the  subatanoe  of  &  102,  to 
aUow  State  and  local  govemmenU  to 
continue  to  acquire  surpliis  Federal 
lands  for  paric  and  recreational  uae. 

8D-116 
2:30  p.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
John  L.  Ryan,  of  Indiana,  to  be  a  Gov- 
ernor of  the  UA  Postal  Service,  and 
Maria  L.  Johnson,  of  Alaska,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Merit  Systems  Protec- 
tion Board. 

SD-342 

APRIL  29 

8:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Departments  of 
Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services, 
Education,  and  related  agencies. 

SD-116 
9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  Subctmi- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  249,  proposed 
Employee  Educational  Assistance  Ex- 
tension Act,  and  S.  826,  to  revise  cer- 
tain IRS  provisions  with  respect  to  the 
imrelated  business  taxable  income  of 
certain  nonprofit  charitable  organiza- 
tions. 

SD-215 

10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources on  S.  425,  to  provide  equal 
access  and  opportunity  to  public 
school  students  who  wish  to  meet  vol- 
untarily for  religious  purposes. 

SD-430 
Labor  and  Human  Resoiu'ces 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary's  Subcom- 
mittee on  Constitution  on  S.  425,  to 
provide  equal  access  and  op[>ortunlty 
to  public  school  students  who  wish  to 
meet    voluntarily    for    religious    pur- 


SD-430 

MAY  2 

8:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Himian  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services, 
Education,  and  related  agencies. 

SD-116 

MAY  3 

8:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 


To  bold  heaitaci  on  propoaed  bodcrt  ea- 
I  for  flacal  year  1984  for  oeitatn 
of    the    Departments    of 
Health  and  Human  Servicea. 
Mueatiaii,  »"«<  relaticd  agtntka. 

SD-116 


Appropriatiocia 

Interior  and  Related  Agendea  ftibmrnmit- 
tee 
TO  hold  hearings  on  propoaed  budget  ea- 
tlmatea  for  flacal  year  1984  for  territo- 
rial affaiia. 

SD-138 
9:30  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Reaourcea 
To  bold  hearinga  on  propoaed  legislation 
authorising  funds  for  the  Legal  Serv- 
ioea Corporation. 

SD-430 
10:00  ajn. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-406 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-226 
2:00  pm. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1984 
for  territorial  affairs. 

SD-138 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Loan  Bank  Board,  and  the  National 
Credit  Union  Adminiatraticm. 

8D-124 
2:00  pjn. 
Foreign  Rdationa 
BuaineaB  meeting,  to  omaider  pending 
calendar  buaineas, 

SD-419 
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EnvirooBient  and  Public  Worka 
Buaineaa  meeting,  to  oooatder  pending  cal- 
endar buaineaa. 

sivtoe 

MAY  IS 

9:30  ajn. 
labor  and  Human  Reaourcea 
To  hold  hearings  to  ezamtaie  fire  safety 


MAY  4 

9:30  a.m. 
labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation  relating  to  science  educa- 
tion. 

SD-430 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
titHis 

SD-226 


MAYS 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Patents,  Copyrights  and  Trademarks  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  copyright  audio- 
visual rental. 

SD-226 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-406 
Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-419 
11:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Office  of  Revenue  Sharing  (New  York 
City   loan   program).   Federal   Home 


MAY  9 

lOKMajn. 
Judiciary 

Immigratimi  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  propoaed  authoriza- 
tions for  refugee  programs. 

SD-226 

MAY  10 
9:30  am. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  h(Nne  health  care 
services. 

SD-430 
10.-00  ajn. 
Environmrat  and  Public  Woriu 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-406 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  busineaa. 

SD-226 

MAY  11 
9:30  aan. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 
10:00  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  home  health 
care  services. 

SD-430 
2:00  pjn. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-226 

MAY  12 
9:30  ajn. 
Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  certain  tragedies  in- 
volving children. 

SD-562 
Judiciary 

Patents.  Copyrights  and  Trademarks  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  computerization  of 
criminal  history. 

SD-226 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

SD-124 


SD-430 

MAY  17 
10:00  ajn. 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  buaineas. 

SD-230 

MAY  18 
9:30  ajn. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Governmental  Efficiency  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  Subocnnmittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  status  of 
emergency  preparedness  in  the  Waah- 
ington.  D.C..  metropolitan  area. 

SD-862 
Labor  and  Human  Reaourcea 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activitiea 
of  the  E^ual  Employment  Opportuni- 
ty Commission. 

SD-430 
10:00  ajo. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  ad- 
verse health  effects  from  exposure  to 
agent  orange,  and  other  related  mat- 
ters. 

SR-325 
2:00  pjn. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
Ucms. 

SD-226 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To    continue    oversight    hearings    to 
review  adverse  health  effects  from  ex- 
posure to  agent  orange,  and  other  re- 
lated matters. 

SR-325 

MAY  19 

9:30  ajn. 
Judiciary 

Patents.  Copyrights  and  Trademarks  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  computer  chips  pro- 
tection. 

SD-226 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  health  care  cost. 

SD-430 
10:00  ajn. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  372,  to  pro- 
mote interstate  commerce  by  prohibit- 
ing discrimination  in  the  writing  and 
selling  of  insiuance  contracts. 

SR-253 

MAY  23 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent   Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
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procmna  under  the  subciHiunittee's 
juriadictloii. 

SD-ia4 

MAY  34 

KMOajn. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Acendes  Suboommlt- 
tee 
To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
programs  imder  the  subcommittee's 
Jurisdiction. 

SE>-134 

Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SI>-226 

MAT  25 

9:30  ajn. 
Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  problem  of  pa- 
rental kidnaping. 

SD-226 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  health  care 
cost. 

SD-430 

SHMpjn. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-326 

JUNES 

9:30  ajn. 
lAbor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  food  safety. 

SD-430 
10:00  ajn. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
providing  for  certain  veterans'  com- 
pensation. 

SR-418 

JUNE9 

9:30  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  food  safety. 

SD-430 

JUNE  10 

9:30  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  food  safety. 

SD-430 

JUNE  14 

9:30  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
revising    certain    provisions    of    the 
Labor-Management     Reporting     and 
Disclosure  Act  (Landnun-Oriffin  Act). 

SD-430 

JUNE  15 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Patents,  Copyrights  and  Trademarks  Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  activi- 
ties  of   the   Patent   and   Trademark 
Office,  Department  of  Commerce. 

SD-226 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 
10:00  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resotmses 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  proposed  Alien 
Education  Assistance  Act. 

SD-430 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review 
certain  health  care  and  other  services 
provided  Vietnam  veterans. 

SR-418 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tltms. 

SD-226 

JUNE  16 
0:30  ajn. 
Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  deinstitutionaliza- 
tion of  certain  status  offenders. 

SD-226 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  resimie  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion revising  certain  provisions  of  the 
Labor-Management     Reporting     and 
Disclosure  Act  (Landnun-Griffln  Act). 

SD-430 

JUNE  20 

10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  author- 
izations for  refugee  programs. 

SD-226 

JUNE  22 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Patents,  Copyrights  and  Trademarks  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  patent  term  resto- 
ration. 

SD-226 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  certain 
health  care  services  for  veterans. 

SR-418 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-226 

JUNE  27 

10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Sulx:om- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  author- 
izations for  refugee  programs. 

SD-226 
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JUNE  29 
9:30  ajn. 
Judiciary 

Patents,  Copyrights  and  Trademarks  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  Federal  OoTem- 
ment  patent  policy. 

SD-226 
10:00  ajn. 
Veterans  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation  providing  for  certain  veter- 
ans' compensation. 

SR^18 

JUNE  30 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  juvenile  offenders 
of  serious  and  violent  crimes. 

SD-226 


JULYS 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider 
calendar  business. 


APRIL  15 
9:30  ajn. 
Ptnaaoe 

Health  Subcommittee 
TO  hold  hearings  on  consumer  aooeas  to 
health    benefits    Information    under 
mibUcly  and  privately  financed  insur- 
ance programs. 

SD-315 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

APRIL  30 
10:00  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  inves- 
tigation by  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  the  Department  of  Justice  on  the 
alleged  involvement  of  certain  union 
workers  in  organized  crime. 

SD-430 


7929 

MAY  5 

9:30  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  772.  to  establish 
an  Interagency  Committee  on  Smok- 
ing and  Health  to  coordinate  Federal 
and  private  activities  to  educate  the 
public  about  the  health  hazards  of 
smoking. 

SD-480 


pending 
SD-430 


JULY  13 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Himian  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 

JULY  20 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 


JULY  27 

9:30  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 


SD-430 


CANCELLATIONS 

APRIL  12 

9:30  a.m. 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  op- 
eration and  possible  modification  of 
the  current  campaign  finance  laws 
governing  Presidential  and  congres- 
sional campaigns. 

SR-301 

APRIL  14 

10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  vocational  education 
programs  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 

SD-430 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  a.in.,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  THTnufOND). 


PRATER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  DJ)..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer. 

Gracious  Father  in  Heaven,  we 
thank  Thee  for  the  perennial  comfort, 
assurance  and  hope  which  the  Shep- 
herd Psalm  has  given  to  a  hundred 
generations.  May  Its  words  speak  their 
rich  and  abiding  truth  to  us  today. 

77ke  Lord  ia  my  shepherd;  I  shaU  not 
want 

He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  green 
pastures:  He  leadeth  me  beside  the  stiU 
toaters. 

He  restoreth  my  souL  He  leadeth  me 
in  the  paths  of  righteousness  for  His 
name's  sake. 

Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.  I  uriU 
fear  no  eviL  for  Thou  art  toith  me;  Thy 
rod  and  Thy  staff  they  comfort  me. 

Thou  preparest  a  table  before  me  in 
the  presence  of  mine  enemies:  TTiou 
anointest  my  head  toith  oil;  my  cup 
runneth  over. 

Surely  goodness  and  mercy  shall 
follow  me  aU  the  days  of  my  life'  and  I 
wUl  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  for 
ever.  Amen.—Psalca  23. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE  ACTING 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
acting  majority  leader  is  recognized. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  be 
approved  to  date. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


At  11  a.m.  today,  the  Senate  will  go 
Into  executive  session  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  the  nomination  of  Ken- 
neth L.  Adelman  to  be  Director  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency.  We  expect  debate  on  that 
nomination  today  and  tomorrow.  The 
Senate  is  scheduled  to  convene  at  10 
ajn.  each  day,  and  debate  on  the  Adel- 
man nomination  is  scheduled  to  begin 
at  11  ajn.  on  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
day. A  final  vote  on  the  Adelman  nom- 
ination is  scheduled  for  2  p.m.  on 
Thursday. 

In  addition,  if  it  is  possible,  the 
Senate  may  consider  the  omnibus 
judgeshlp-bankruptcy  blU  sometime 
during  this  week. 

On  Friday,  under  a  previous  order, 
the  Senate  will  take  up  S.  144,  the  rec- 
iprocity bill,  and  pending  will  be  the 
Kasten  amendment  relating  to  with- 
holding of  interest  and  dividends. 

The  majority  leader  has  Indicated 
the  possibility  of  a  Saturday  session 
and  Senators  should  be  on  notice  of 
that  possibility. 

The  Senate  may  also  consider  items 
on  the  legislative  and  executive  calen- 
dars as  they  are  cleared. 

Mr.  President,  would  the  distin- 
guished Democratic  leader  like  to  have 
the  remainder  of  my  time? 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  thank  the  acting  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
the  remainder  of  the  majority  leader's 
time  with  the  reservation  that  time 
not  used  may  be  reserved  until  later  in 
the  day  in  the  event  the  majority 
leader  might  need  it. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  acting  majority 
leader. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  allo- 
cated to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  be  transferred  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Boschwitz)  for 
his  control  under  the  special  order. 

The  PRESIDEa^T  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
distinguished  minority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 


SENATE  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  see 
my  good  friend  from  West  Virginia  is 
here.  I  want  to  make  certain  that  we 
have  an  understanding  concerning  the 
calendar  for  the  Senate. 


EULOGY  FOR  MICHAEL 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President: 
I  watcheU  a  sail  until  It  dropped  from  sight 
Over  the  rounding  sea.  A  gleam  of  white, 
A    last    far-flashed    farewell,    and.    like    a 

thought 
Slipt  out  of  mind,  it  vanished  and  was  not. 
Yet  to  the  helmsman  standing  at  the  wheel 
Broad  seas  still  stretched  beneath  the  glid- 
ing keel. 
Disaster?  Change?  He  felt  no  slightest  sign. 
Nor  dreamed  he  of  that  far  horizon  line. 


So  may  it  be,  perchance,  when  down  the 

tide 
Our  dear  ones  vanish.  Peacefully  they  glide 
On    level    seas,    nor   mark    the    unknown 

bound. 
We  call  it  death— to  them  'tis  life  beyond. 

Death  visits  every  man,  but  death  is 
an  inconsiderate  guest.  His  arrival  Is 
never  timely,  and  seldom,  even  when 
we  think  ourselves  most  prepared  for 
his  coming,  does  death  find  us  ready. 

But  death's  most  onerous  blows 
sometimes  fall  when  one  close  to  us 
dies  In  a  mindless,  inexplicable  acci- 
dent. And  if  that  loved  one  is  young, 
death's  arrival  leaves  us  the  greater 
with  questions,  emptiness,  and  hurt. 

Such  has  been  my  own  experience 
over  the  last  year.  My  grandson.  Jon 
Michael  Moore,  who  died  in  an  acci- 
dent 1  year  ago  this  morning,  em- 
bodied for  me  so  many  traits  that  I  ad- 
mired, and  to  which  I  have  aspired,  for 
myself  and  for  my  family.  Michael 
had.  in  only  17  years,  captured  in  his 
personality,  mind,  spirit,  heart,  and 
body,  qualities  that  drew  people  infec- 
tiously toward  him.  And,  after  a  fash- 
ion, my  teenaged  grandson  was  almost 
a  transparency  through  which  one 
could  see  the  man  that  he  was  meant 
to  become.  In  his  own  imique  way,  my 
grandson  was  a  paradigm  of  the  words 
of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson: 

Bom  to  success  he  seemed. 

With  grace  to  win,  with  heart  to  hold. 

With  shining  gifts  that  took  all  eyes. 

But  Michael's  Intended  success  was 
more  than  just  the  usual,  average,  or 
necessarily  materialistic  kind,  for  Mi- 
chael most  loved  the  outdoors,  and  felt 
most  at  home  there.  As  if  mindful  of 
that  affection,  nature  endowed  Mi- 
chael with  specifications  more  than 
adequate  to  challenge  and  endure  the 
wild.  He  was  6V^  feet  tall  and  beauti- 
fully built  and  powerful— all  man. 

That  size  was  mostly  muscle,  be- 
cause Michael  loved  to  confront  his 
own  body— to  test  his  arms  and  legs 
and  chest  against  the  world— to  lift 
weights,  to  chop  wood,  to  work  in  the 
forest,  and  push  back  the  boundaries 
of  his  own  physical  limitations,  fur- 
ther and  further. 

Paradoxically,  however,  that  well- 
hewn  body  was  possessed  by  the  soul 
of  gentleness,  caring,  and  empathy. 
Michael  liked  people  and  Instinctively 
went  out  of  his  way  to  instill  confi- 
dence in  those  around  him,  to  soothe 
the  hurt  feelings  of  others,  or  to  share 
an  almost  never-fading  smile  with 
those  he  met  every  day.  Michael 
seemed  precociously  to  understand 
Helen  Steiner  Rice's  short  verse: 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  sutements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


Time  Is  not  mewured  by  the  yean  that  you 

live. 
But  by  the  deeds  that  you  do  and  the  Joy 

that  you  give. 

In  that  attitude,  perhaps.  Michael 
wanted  to  be  a  hortlculturallst— to 
work  with  the  natural  world  that  he 
so  loved  for  the  benefit  of  those  for 
whom  he  so  cared.  He  had  a  plan  for 
his  life  and  a  direction,  and  his  grad- 
uation last  spring  from  high  school 
would  have  allowed  him  to  make  his 
first  strides  to  fulfill  that  goal. 

But  he  did  not  live  to  see  that  grad- 
uation. So  those  strides  will  not  ever 
be.  Michael  is  gone,  and  those  who 
loved  him  most— that  large  number 
with  whom  he  shared  so  much  of  his 
own  strength,  courage,  and  compas- 
sion—are now  left  with  a  throbbing 
loss  and  a  host  of  memories.  AU  of 
us— Michael's  family  and  friends 
alike— now  face,  have  faced,  and  will 
continue  to  face  an  experience  that  is 
distinctively  human  and  one  that 
many  of  our  Senate  colleagues  have 
endured.  We  are  now  seeking  to  etch 
In  the  void  left  by  Michael's  death— to 
give  significance  to  a  life  that  meant 
so  much  to  us,  and  to  find  words  of 
gratitude  to  God  for  sharing  Michael's 
life  with  us,  even  if  for  only  17  years. 

That  grief  process,  that  effort  to 
carve  out  a  lasting  memorial  to  some- 
one whom  we  loved,  is  almost  univer- 
sal. My  family  and  I  sincerely  appreci- 
ated and  we  still  appreciate  the  efforts 
of  our  friends  to  make  easier  our  grief. 
I  have  been  deeply  moved  by  the  kind- 
ness and  thoughtfulness  of  so  many 
Senators  in  the  condolences  that  they 
have  offered  and  in  the  time  that  they 
have  taken  to  express  their  regrets 
and  sorrow  to  me  and  to  my  family.  I 
have  been  likewise  moved  by  the  con- 
siderate messages  that  I  have  received 
from  all  over  the  country  and  from 
every  comer  of  West  Virginia.  That 
outpouring  let  us  know  that  we  were 
not  alone  at  a  time  when  one  truly 
feels  most  lonely. 

No  balm  can  totally  relieve  the  re- 
sponsibility that  grief  lays  on  every 
man  or  woman  who  cherishes  some- 
one, and  then  loses  that  loved  one. 
Indeed,  such  an  analgesic  would  cheat 
us  of  one  of  life's  most  bittersweet 
duties— the  privilege  and  need  of  fo- 
cusing our  love  on  one  who,  even  in  his 
absence,  will  forever  be  part  of  our 
lives  and  our  consciousness. 

And  Michael  will  be  with  us  forever. 
We  wiU  remember  him  in  the  impres- 
sively large  shoes  that  still  stand  in  his 
room. 

I  saw  them  last  night  as  I  saw  them 
1  year  ago  today.  They  will  stand  un- 
occupied and,  henceforth,  unscuffed. 
We  will  hear  his  laughter  and  his  voice 
at  Christmastime.  We  will  welcome 
him  home  again  and  again  in  the 
cheerful  greetings  that  will  reach  our 
mind's  ear  only  with  the  opening  of 
the  front  door.  An  Innumerable  series 
of  shared  moments,  shared  laughter. 


and  shared  triumphs  will  forever  link 
Michael  to  his  family  and  friends. 

Perhaps  in  that  sharing,  we  may 
find  the  herb  to  soothe  the  hurt  that 
we  now  feel  most  acutely.  For  God  is 
loving,  and  He  does  not  allow  tragedy 
to  snatch  away  His  most  precious  gifts 
without  recompense  and  healing.  As 
Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow  wrote: 

Time  hu  laid  bis  hand 
Upon  my  heart,  gently,  not  smiting  It, 
But  as  a  harper  lays  his  open  palm 
Upon  his  harp  to  deaden  its  vibrations. 

So,  time  and  love  and  grace  will 
gently  conspire  together  to  blend  an 
elixir  to  outlast  the  pains  that  we  now 
feel.  But,  more  tluui  endurance  per- 
haps, that  merciful  potion  may  offer 
each  of  Michael's  family  and  friends 
new  possibilities  in  their  own  lives  and 
an  enlarged  awareness  of  the  gracious 
mystery  In  which  we  all  find  ourselves. 

I  especially  want  to  thank  Dr.  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  the  Chaplain  of  the 
Senate,  who  has  been  so  kind  to  me 
and  to  all  of  Michael's  family  from 
that  day  1  year  ago  until  this  day.  I 
thank  him  for  his  recitation  of  the  23d 
Psalm  in  the  opening  prayer  today,  for 
that  was  Michael's  favorite  passage  of 
Scripture.  And  on  behalf  of  my  wife 
and  our  family.  I  thank  my  colleagues, 
my  staff,  and  the  many  West  Virgin- 
ians and  other  friends  who  have  been 
so  kind  to  us  at  a  time  of  great  suffer- 
ing and  loss. 

The  flying  arrow,  knowing  its  path  is  made. 

Goes  singing  softly  at  the  bow's  behest. 
Taking  its  destined  journey  unafraid— 

In  every  moment  of  flight  at  rest. 
So  speed.  O  Soul,  to  your  divine  abode: 

Oo  singing  through  the  shadow  and  the 
light- 
Go  bravely  on  your  high-appointed  road. 

At  rest  in  every  moment  of  your  flight. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Dawforth).  The  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota is  recognized. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
cannot  listen  to  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  without  commenting  on 
the  feeling  that  he  has  displayed  and 
the  loss  that  he  still  endures  a  year 
after.  Once  again  I  express  my  condo- 
lences to  him  and  his  family  on  this 
special  day.  It  is,  as  we  say  in  the 
Jewish  tradition,  the  yahrzeit,  the  day 
of  the  year  on  which  it  is  particularly 
felt.  I  have  great  sympathy  and  imder- 
standing  for  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  my  friend. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  I  remember  the 
day,  Mr.  Minority  Leader,  when  it 
happened  and  the  shock  we  felt  to 
hear  that  such  a  young  person  had 
been  taken  from  among  us. 


THE  HOLOCAUST 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
BOSCHWITZ 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Mlimesota  is  recognized. 


Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Bir.  President,  it 
Is  perhaps  appropriate  that  I  have  my 
time  this  morning,  after  the  leader  has 
spoken,  to  speak  about  another  trage- 
dy that  occurred  during  the  forties, 
the  tragedy  that  is  called  the  Holo- 
caust. Too  often,  a  single  death,  atwut 
which  as  the  minority  leader  has 
spoken,  is  considered  a  very  close  trag- 
edy. One  of  the  fears  that  many  of  us 
have  is  that  the  scope  of  the  tragedy 
of  the  Holocaust  was  so  Immense,  so 
gross,  that  it  would  just  become  a  sta- 
tistic, as  it  could  well  do.  As  one  ot>- 
serves  that  the  death  of  a  single 
person '  or  the  death  of  a  hundred 
people  is  a  tragedy:  the  death  of  a  mil- 
lion becomes  a  statistic. 

It  is  in  the  hope  that  that  not 
happen  that  we  speak  this  morning  to 
remember  the  Holocaust.  Only  by  re- 
membering will  we  guard  against  its 
happening  again. 

It  has.  Mr.  President,  happened 
again  in  our  lifetime,  in  recent  years  in 
a  place  not  in  Etirope,  not  to  Jews,  but 
in  Kampuchea  where  approximately  2 
million  people  were  mercilously 
slaughtered  for  no  reason  other  than 
the  politics  that  have  driven  people 
from  age  to  age. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri. 

(Mr.  BOSCHWITZ  assiuned  the 
chair.) 

REMKMBItAlfCE  OF  THK  WAHSAW  GHXTTO 
UPaiSIllG 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Last  month  the  Senate  adopted 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  49,  which  au- 
thorized the  President  to  proclaim  "A 
Week  of  Remembrance  for  the  Forti- 
eth Anniversary  of  the  Warsaw 
Ghetto  Uprising."  This  week  also 
marks  the  First  American  Gathering 
of  Jewish  Holocaust  Survivors.  It  is  a 
time  to  remember,  a  time  to  reflect, 
and  an  occasion  to  insure  that  the 
world  never  forgets— never  takes  for 
granted— the  darkest  single  period  in 
human  history. 

We  in  Congress  represent  a  nation  of 
many  faiths  and  beliefs.  Yet,  we  ob- 
serve this  occasion  with  intense  mean- 
ing for  Jews  throughout  America  and 
the  world.  There  are  fundamental  rea- 
sons why  all  Americans— Christian 
and  Jew,  black  and  \^hite,  old  and 
yoimg- need  to  remember  and  reflect 
\^pon  the  Holocaust. 

While  the  Holocaust  stands  alone  in 
history,  the  ingredients  that  brought 
it  about  are  not  unique.  Those  ingredi- 
ents—total rejection  of  the  value  of 
human  life,  persecution  based  on  be- 
liefs and  bigotry  to  the  extreme— can 
have  no  place  in  American  society. 
This  country  must  stand  firm  for  the 
himian  values  we  hold  so  dear. 

Therefore,  remembrance  of  the  Hol- 
ocaust Is  an  opportunity  to  rekindle 
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the  values  for  which  America  stands. 
Rrapect  for  people  and  their  value  as 
human  beings  Is  part  of  our  national 
Identity.  Abhorrence  of  persecution 
and  bigotry  lies  at  the  very  foundation 
of  this  great  nation. 

The  contrasts  between  these  values 
and  the  unspeakable  horror  of  the 
Holocaiist  are  sharp,  and  sweeping, 
and  painful.  But  their  observance  is 
necessary— no.  vital— to  insure  that 
such  events  never  repeat  themselves. 

We  articulate  our  national  identity 
by  keeping  before  us  the  Holocaust. 
We  celebrate  all  that  our  country 
stands  for  by  honoring  the  survivors 
who  came  to  this  coimtry.  We  reaffirm 
the  value  we  place  on  human  life  by 
commemoratliig  those  freedom  fight- 
ers in  the  Warsaw  ghetto  who,  against 
utterly  impossible  odds,  chose  to  die 
like  human  beings. 

The  Holocaust  was  no  brief  episode, 
planned  and  carried  out  in  secret  by  a 
few  demented  individuals.  It  was  an 
enormous  imdertaking,  spanning  12 
years,  involving  thousands,  if  not  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  participants. 
Yet.  in  spite  of  the  magnitude— almost 
impossible  to  comprehend— we  must 
never  forget  that  each  arrest,  each 
beating,  each  confiscation,  and  each 
murder  was  an  act,  committed  at  a 
single  moment  by  one  or  a  handful  of 
thinking  individuals. 

That  any  individual,  or  group  of  in- 
dividuals, or  nation  of  individuals 
could  have  committed  such  crimes 
against  humankind  forces  us  to 
reexamine  every  value  and  every  pro- 
fessed belief  we  call  our  own.  It  is  only 
by  the  constant  reaffirmation  of  those 
values  that  America  claims  as  its  own 
that  we  can  hope  to  insure  that  histo- 
ry never  repeats  itself. 

(Mr.  DANFORTH  assiuned  the 
chair.)         

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Missouri  for 
his  statement.  I  know  of  the  strength 
and  feeling  that  he  has  expressed  to 
me  about  these  and  other  matters  of 
hiunanity  on  any  nimiber  of  occasions. 
I  was  at  the  Holocaust  gathering  last 
evening.  It  was.  indeed,  an  emotional 
experience,  an  experience  where  many 
people  got  together  for  the  first  time 
since  the  Holocaust  and  foimd  people 
that  they  have  not  seen  for  many 
years.  Many  shared  experiences,  some 
too  horrible  to  contemplate,  that  have 
been  in  their  consciousness  for  these 
many  years.  Hopefully,  this  meeting 
will  lead  to  the  washing  away  of  some 
of  that  consciousness  and  these  many 
memories. 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from 
Washington. 

DlfDmSTAHDinC  THX  aOLOCAUST 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
came  to  Buchenwald  just  after  it  had 
been  liberated.  I  was  part  of  a  congres- 
sional delegation  which  visited  the 
camps.  We  were,  of  course,  numbed  by 
what  we  saw.  Bodies  were  stacked  up 


on  flatbed  trucks  like  cordwood.  Those 
still  alive  were  in  their  beds,  too  weak 
to  get  out.  As  we  walked  down  a  sort 
of  roadway,  with  barracks  on  both 
sides,  there  was  a  crash— and  a  body 
came  through  the  window.  Someone 
had  died  in  one  of  the  barracks,  and 
they  just  threw  out  the  body.  We  went 
over  to  the  laboratories  where  the 
medical  experiments  were  conducted, 
and  I  saw  the  lampshades  that  Ilsa 
Koch  had  had  made  of  hiunan  skin. 

I  guess  the  truth  that  really  struck 
me  was  that  if  this  could  happen  in 
what  had  been  the  most  advanced 
country  on  the  continent,  in  terms  of 
science  and  technology,  and.  in  years 
past,  in  culture,  in  music,  art.  and  all 
the  other  things  that  are  supposed  to 
add  up  to  a  good  society,  I  said  to 
myself  it  can  happen  anywhere— the 
eruption  of  primitivism  in  the  heart  of 
modem  civilization. 

I  have  learned  that  you  cannot  take 
for  granted  that  Just  because  a  terrible 
tragedy  has  befallen  one  generation, 
the  lesson  of  that  tragedy  will  neces- 
sarily be  transmitted  to  the  following 
generation  or  be  learned  for  all  time. 
That  is  why  I  think  the  work  of  the 
Holocaust  Memorial  Council,  of  which 
I  am  a  member,  is  so  essential.  We 
have  to  teach  the  important  lessons  to 
new  generations. 

The  story  of  the  Holocaust  must  be 
told,  not  to  create  division  but,  on  the 
contrary,  to  foster  reconciliation  and 
cooperation:  not  just  to  recall  the 
furies  of  the  past,  but  also  to  fortify 
ethical  standards  in  the  present  which 
exclude  anti-Semitism,  racism,  and 
genocide. 

As  we  teach  the  Holocaust  and  its 
lessons,  it  is  important — especially  for 
the  children— that  the  stories  of  per- 
sons who  maintained  their  hiunanity 
be  emphasized— persons  like  Anne 
Frank,  who  did  not  survive,  and  the 
heroic  survivors  with  the  courage  to 
affirm  life  and  compassionate  values, 
in  the  face  of  the  dreadful  memory 
they  carry  with  them. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Washington.  I 
thank  him  for  his  emphasis  on  the 
thought  that  many  people  stood  up  to 
tyranny— perhaps  not  enough,  but 
many  people  did. 

An  entire  village  in  the  mountains  of 
Italy  stood  up  and  sheltered  300  Jews 
during  the  coiu^e  of  the  war.  Many  in- 
dividuals did. 

Last  night,  at  the  Holocaust  gather- 
ing, the  President  spoke  about  one 
family  that  sheltered  three  children, 
and  that  story  was  told  and  retold. 
The  Danes  sheltered  their  entire 
Jewish  population  and  eventually 
shifted  most  of  them  to  Sweden. 

So  there  are  many  bright  lights,  but 
there  are  many  sad  ones  as  well. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton particularly  for  his  meaningful 
statement  about  his  own  experience. 


I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

EHle  Wiesel's  words,  as  quoted  in  last 
Sunday's  Washington  Post,  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  Holocaust  no  longer  evokes  the  mys- 
tery of  the  forbidden:  it  no  longer  arouses 
fear  or  trembling,  or  even  outrage  or  com- 
pusion.  For  you,  it  is  one  calamity  among 
so  many  others,  slightly  more  morbid  than 
the  others.  You  enter  It,  you  leave  it,  and 
you  return  to  your  ordinary  occupations. 
You  thought  yourselves  capable  of  imagin- 
ing the  unimaginable:  you  have  seen  noth- 
ing. You  thought  yourselves  capable  of  dis- 
cussing the  unspeakable:  you  have  under- 
stood nothing,  you  have  retained  nothing. 

You  have  retained  nothing  of  its  blinding 
truth.  You  prefer  imitation,  embellishment. 
For  you,  all  these  horrors,  all  these  atroc- 
ities undoubtedly  are  terrible  but  not  ex- 
traordinary phenomena,  possibly  the  result 
of  mental  aberration.  Auschwitz?  The  deca- 
dence of  an  Ideology.  Treblinka?  To  be  de- 
mystified, demythlfied.  Dachau  and  Mauth- 
ausen? Nothing  but  a  tremendous  and  tre- 
mendously convenient  theme  to  bolster  the 
theories  of  thinkers  and  the  ambitions  of 
politicians.  Once  robbed  of  its  sacred  aspect, 
the  Holocaust  became  a  fashionable  subject: 
good  to  impress  or  shock.  Recommended  to 
anyone  seeking  a  vehicle  to  climb,  succeed, 
create  a  sensation.  You  thought  that  you 
could  face  the  agony  of  a  people:  you  have 
felt  nothing. 

One  reaches  the  point  of  longing  for  the 
days  when  only  a  few  people  dared  speak  of 
it:  now  everybody  does.  Too  much-  And  too 
lightly.  Without  any  reticence.  One  disin- 
ters the  dead  in  order  to  question,  mutilate 
or  silence  them. 

Those  are  bitter  and  devastating 
words  from  an  incredibly  perceptive 
book  by  Elie  Wlesel. 

Today,  we  try,  in  our  painful  ways, 
to  remember  the  Warsaw  ghetto. 

It  was  in  April  1943  that  the  Jews  of 
the  Warsaw  ghetto— tremendously 
outnumbered  and  facing  insurmount- 
able odds— took  up  arms  against  the 
tyranny  of  Nazi  Germany.  For  nearly 
a  month,  the  Jewish  inhabitants  of 
the  Warsaw  ghetto  rebelled  against 
the  Nazi  occupiers  of  Poland  in  an  act 
that  will  forever  symbolize  Jewish  re- 
sistance to  Nazi  tyranny  and  of  human 
resistance  to  all  forms  of  tjrranny. 

Although  it  is  painful  to  recall  this 
event,  it  is  Important  that  we  honor 
those  Jews  who  perished  in  that  val- 
iant struggle  for  freedom,  that  we  look 
back  on  April  1943  and  remember  the 
horror,  that  we  recognize  and  under- 
stand what  happened  there. 

In  an  area  of  100  square  city  blocks, 
less  than  one-twentieth  the  size  of 
Warsaw,  the  Nazis  squeezed  approxi- 
mately 450.000  Jews,  sealed  it  off  and 
called  the  segregated  area,  the  ghetto. 
Inside  the  ghetto,  living  conditions 
were  atrocious— starvation  was  wide- 
spread, epidemics  ravaged  the  popula- 
tion due  to  lack  of  sanitation  facilities 
and  congestion,  and  people  lived  in  the 
midst  of  the  pervading  smell  of  death. 


The  Nazis  were  soon  dissatisfied 
with  the  results  of  their  campaign 
against  the  Jews  by  segregation  and 
starvation.  In  the  summer  of  1942, 
they  instituted  more  drastic  meas- 
ures—the extermination  of  all  the 
Jews  in  Poland  and  the  liquidation  of 
the  Warsaw  ghetto.  For  2  terror-fiUed 
months.  5.000  Jews  were  deported 
daily  to  the  German  death  camps  of 
Auschwitz  and  Treblinka.  As  Septem- 
ber reached  a  close,  the  number  of 
Jews  deported  or  shot  while  still  in  the 
ghetto  had  reached  300,000. 

Between  40,000  and  60,000  Jews  were 
left  in  Warsaw  when  in  January  1943 
the  Nazis  began  the  second  deporta- 
tion action.  After  3  days,  however,  the 
action  halted  because  of  concerted, 
armed  resistance  by  the  Jews. 

In  late  July  1942.  the  Jewish  resist- 
ance was  organized  into  the  Jewish 
fighter  organization.  The  imity  of  air 
resistance  was  limited  by  the  lack  of 
arms  and  time  to  organize  effectively. 
Throughout  the  first  deportation 
action  the  Jewish  fighter  organization 
desperately  attempted  to  secure  arms. 
Greatly  underarmed.  yet  aware  that 
the  purpose  of  the  German  deporta- 
tion was  death,  the  Jewish  fighter  or- 
ganization's aim  was  to  resist  the  Ger- 
mans at  any  costs,  and  the  cost  was 
dear— the  lives  of  over  40.000  men, 
women,  and  children. 

The  Jewish  resistors  had  not  had 
time  to  adequately  prepare  when  the 
second  action  began  on  January  18. 
'Even  so.  the  Germans  encoimtered  the 
unexpected.  The  Jewish  defenders  in- 
flicted a  surprising  nimiber  of  Gemuui 
casualties  and  forced  the  Germans  to 
stop  the  action. 

The  defenders  realized  that  the 
Nazis  would  not  accept  defeat  and 
would  return  soon  in  greater  force  to 
attempt  final  liquidation  of  the 
ghetto.  Accordingly,  the  Jewish  fight- 
er organization  feverishly  turned  their 
energies  to  organizing  the  ghetto  into 
districts,  each  with  its  own  command- 
er, and  to  increasing  the  ghetto's  arms 
supply. 

At  2:15  a.m.,  on  April  19,  1943.  the 
attack  began.  For  12  hours  the  battle 
raged  intensely,  then— a  long  awaited 
and  greatly  welcomed  quiet.  The  at- 
tackers had  been  repulsed— not  a 
single  Nazi  remained  alive  in  the 
ghetto  area.  But  the  struggle  contin- 
ued. The  Germans  reinforced  their 
attack  with  tanks  and  planes  seeking 
out  the  bimkers  and  garrison  posts  of 
the  defenders.  The  Jewish  fighters 
fought  a  well-coordinated  battle  for 
nearly  1  week  until  the  Nazis  changed 
their  tactics.  They  began  to  use  fire  to 
destroy  the  chief  resistance  points. 
The  Jews  were  forced  to  give  ground 
as  organized  resistance  gave  way  to 
guerrilla  warfare.  On  May  8,  the  Nazis 
discovered  and  destroyed  the  main 
operational  bimker  of  the  Jewish 
fiighter  organization.  The  formal  end 
of  the  uprising  of  the  Warsaw  ghetto 


occurred  on  May  16,  when  the  Nazis, 
In  a  symbolic  and  almost  ceremonial 
act.  dynamited  the  Great  Jewish  Ssm- 
agogue. 

Even  this,  though,  did  not  see  the 
end  of  the  resistance.  In  the  rubble 
that  was  once  the  ghetto,  some  de- 
fenders siu-vived  and  continued  to 
fight.  Consequently,  the  resistance 
was  never  totally  beaten  down— it  sur- 
vived then  and  it  survives  now  in  our 
hearts  and  minds. 

We  have  come  to  recognize  and 
honor  the  resistance  movement  in  the 
Warsaw  ghetto  not  just  as  a  struggle 
against  Nazi  Germany  in  the  late 
1930's  and  early  1940's.  but  as  a 
symbol  of  the  universal  opposition 
against  oppression.  It  is  vital  that  we 
continue  to  keep  this  history  alive  in 
honor  of  those  who  fought,  as  well  as 
a  reminder  of  the  circumstances  that 
they  were  forced  to  fight. 

Accordingly.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
Senate  i^jproved  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 49  authorizing  the  President  to 
proclaim  the  week  of  April  10-16,  1983, 
as  the  "Week  of  Remembrance  for  the 
Fortieth  Anniversary  of  the  Warsaw 
Ghetto  Uprising."  And  I  am  pleased 
that  cities  and  organizations  across 
the  Nation  will  be  holding  events  to 
commemorate  this  historic  week.  It  is 
important  that  we  honor  the  strength, 
resoluteness,  and  courage  of  the  Jews 
who  were  crushed  by  the  Nazi  war  ma- 
chine and  that  we  remember  the 
abomiiuitions  of  Nazi  Germany — as  we 
pray  and  plead  and  resolutely  deter- 
mine, "Never  again." 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  persons 
who  was  in  the  Warsaw  ghetto,  who 
briefly  survived  it  after  the  fight,  who 
then,  for  1  week  or  so.  was  able  to  sur- 
vive in  the  so-called  Aryan  districts  of 
Warsaw,  was  a  great  Jewish  scholar 
named  Emanuel  Rlngelblum.  During 
that  period,  being  a  historian,  he 
wrote  his  memoirs,  as  well  as  taking 
part  in  the  fighting. 

During  the  week  following  the 
Warsaw  ghetto  uprising,  in  which  he 
participated,  on  March  1,  1944,  a  week 
before  his  capture  and  shortly  before 
his  muirder  by  the  Nazis,  Rlngelblum 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  Yiddish  Scientific 
Institute  (YIVO)  about  what  was  hap- 
pening, about  the  Warsaw  ghetto, 
about  the  gas  chambers,  and  about  the 
tortures  in  the  camps.  This  letter  is  re- 
printed in  the  April  8  Detroit  Jewish 
News.  He  wrote: 

Perhaps  there  will  survive  a  small  group 
of  Jews  who  are  hidden  in  the  "Aryan  dis- 
tricts" in  the  constant  fear  of  death  or  who 
wander  through  the  woods  like  hunted  ani- 
mals. That  any  of  us,  the  community  work- 
ers, who  carry  on  under  conditions  of  two- 
fold secrecy,  will  outlive  the  war,  we  greatly 
doubt.  We,  therefore,  want  to  take  this 
means  to  tell  you  in  brief  about  those  activi- 
ties which  link  us  most  closely  to  you. 

Then  he  described  the  efforts  of  the 
Jews  in  Warsaw  to  help  themselves. 
He  then  wrote  the  following: 


When  the  period  of  murderoua  deporta- 
tions began,  the  slogan  of  self-help  was 
abandoned  for  the  idea  of  active  resiatanoe. 
Our  youth  of  all  the  movements,  especially 
of  the  pro-Palestine  organizations,  revealed 
its  indomitable  courage:  it  was  the  (Hiset  of 
the  coloasal  epic  by  the  armed  Jewish  battle 
in  Poland:  the  heroic  defense  of  the  Warsaw 
ghetto,  the  illustrious  battle  in  Blalystock. 
the  destruction  of  the  extermination  dens  in 
Treblinka  and  Sobibor,  the  battles  in 
Tamow,  Bendzin.  Czestochowa  and  other 
places. 

The  Jews  showed  the  world  that  they 
could  fight,  weapon  in  hand,  that  they  know 
how  to  die  honorably  in  the  battle  against 
the  deadly  enemy  of  the  Jewish  nation  and 
of  all  humanity. 

This  is  all  we  wanted  to  tell  you,  dear 
friends.  Not  many  of  us  survived. 

One  week  after  that  letter  was  writ- 
ten. Etaumuel  Rlngelblum  was  put  to 
death  by  the  Nazis  in  Warsaw's 
Pawiak  prison.  His  work,  and  the  work 
of  an  extraordinary  number  of  people 
who  wanted  to  chronicle  what  was 
happening,  survives.  The  rest  of  us  are 
privileged  to  read  it  and  to  remember 
it  the  best  we  can,  to  say  what  those 
events  mean  to  us. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  there  are  some  remarkable 
people  in  Washington.  They  are  here 
from  all  across  the  country.  They  are 
Jewish  survivors  of  the  Holocaust,  the 
greatest  tragedy  in  human  history. 
Yesterday,  I  met  with  the  group  of 
Jewish  Holocaust  siurivors  from  my 
State  of  Illinois.  They  came  to  Wash- 
ington for  many  reasons.  Some  are 
looking  for  family  and  friends  from 
whom  they  were  separated  during  and 
after  the  Holocaust.  Some  are  in 
Washington  for  the  first  time.  All  of 
them  share  a  common  desire  to  keep 
the  memory  of  the  Holocaust  alive  so 
that  never,  never  again  can  such  a 
monstrous  tragedy  be  allowed  to 
occur. 

We  should  take  pride  in  the  fact 
that  here  in  the  United  States  these 
brave  people  found  refuge  after  the 
war.  Here  in  the  United  States  they 
found  safety  and  security.  That  is  why 
an  audience  of  15,000  which  gathered 
at  a  ceremony  last  night  cheered 
President  Reagan  when  he  promised 
that  "the  security  of  your  safe  havens, 
here  and  in  Israel,  will  never  be  com- 
promised." 

Mr.  President,  this  month  also 
marks  the  40th  anniversary  of  the 
Warsaw  Ghetto  Uprising.  I  am  very 
pleased  that  43  Senators  joined  Sena- 
tor Pell  and  myself  in  cosponsoring  a 
resolution  setting  April  10-16,  1983  as 
a  week  of  commemoration  for  the 
Warsaw  Ghetto  Uprising,  and  that  the 
Senate  passed  the  resolution  unani- 
mously on  March  18.  Let  us  never 
forget  the  Holocaust. 

DAYS  OP  REMEIfBRANCK 

•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President, 
these  are  our  days  of  remembrance.  It 
was  April  1945,  that  the  liberation  of 
the  camps  began,  with  Buchenwald  on 
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April  4.  Bergen-Belsen  on  April  18, 
Dachau  on  April  29.  and  step  by  step, 
the  others.  A  tragedy  of  dimensions  so 
vast  as  to  be  virtually  beyond  human 
comprehension  of  such  magnitude  as 
to  escape  human  definition  was  re- 
vealed to  the  world. 

I^>ur  years  ago.  Elle  Wiesel  asked 
those  assembled  at  the  Holocaust 
Commemoration  Ceremony  in  the  U.S. 
Capitol.  "What  does  one  do  with  such 
monories  of  fire— with  so  many  frag- 
ments of  despair?"  The  answer  lies  in 
part  in  these  days  of  remembrance. 

We  pay  tribute  this  week  to  the  mil- 
lions who  died,  to  those  who  survived 
and  to  their  children;  our  tribute  is 
not  simply  to  their  suffering  and 
death,  but  to  the  courage  and  hope 
and  affirmation  of  life  which  they  rep- 
resent. This  year  we  welcome  here  the 
first  American  Gathering  of  Jewish 
Holocaust  Siuvivors,  and  we  Join  those 
assembled  not  only  in  a  memorial  to 
the  past  but  in  a  pledge  to  the  future: 
We  wiU  never  permit  the  tragedy  of 
the  Holocaust  to  be  repeated. 

Our  tribute  to  the  victims  and  survi- 
vors of  the  Holocaust  is  not  simply  to 
their  suffering  and  death,  but  to  the 
courage  and  hope  and  affirmation  of 
life  which  they  represent.  We  recall 
that  the  month  of  April  this  year 
marks  the  40th  anniversary  of  the  up- 
rising of  the  Warsaw  ghetto.  That  up- 
rising held  out  for  weeks  against  aU 
odds.  It  broke  out  on  the  first  night  of 
Passover  and  its  heroes— and  they 
were  all  heroes— bequeathed  to  us  an 
11th  commandment.  Scrawled  on  the 
ghetto  walls,  the  graffiti  of  the 
Warsaw  ghetto,  it  read:  "Thou  Shalt 
Not  Despair."  It  shall  not  be  forgot- 
ten. 

Mr.  President,  no  one  has  better 
summed  up  the  meaning  of  the  days 
of  remembrance  that  Elsie  Wiesel  in 
remarks  made  in  the  U.S.  Capitol  on 
April  20,  1982.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  those  remarks  be  reprinted 
here  in  their  entirety. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re- 
marks were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Remarks  by  Elie  Wiesel 
Mr.  Speaker,  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives— Friends, 

On  behalf  of  the  Holocaust  Memorial 
Council,  it  is  my  honor  and  privilege  to 
thank  you  for  joining  us  at  this  solemn  as- 
sembly of  remembrance.  With  the  sole  ex- 
ception of  the  State  of  Israel,  ours  is  the 
only  nation  that  has  chosen  to  annually 
commemorate  the  victims  of  the  Holocaust 
at  a  national  ceremony— and  we  are  grateful 
to  both  nations. 

One  day.  when  the  Memorial  will  be  com- 
pleted, we  hope  to  be  able  to  tell  you,  our 
friends  in  the  Senate  and  the  House,  how 
much  we  owe  you:  for  us,  survivors,  grati- 
tude is  the  most  human  of  virtues.  We  know 
how  to  say  thank  you.  Having  been  spared— 
for  reasons  we  do  not  comprehend— we  real- 
ize that  every  minute  means  grace:  we  must 
be  grateful  for  every  day  we  live— and  for 
every  friend  who  is  willing  to  share  our  awe- 
some responsibilities. 


So— thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker  you  have 
been  with  ua  from  the  first  day.  My  friend 
Sidney  Tates— thank  you  for  your  tireless 
and  gracious  efforts  on  our  behalf.  We 
thank  all  of  you. 

On  behalf  of  the  Council,  I  would  also  like 
to  commend  this  Administration  for  Its  in- 
vestigation and  prosecution  of  Nazi  war 
criminals  who  have  been  living  in  this  coun- 
try. Under  the  leadership  of  Allan  Ryan, 
the  Office  of  Special  Investigations  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  has  done  exceptional 
work  in  prosecuting  these  perpetrators  of 
crimes  against  humanity.  We,  of  the  Coun- 
cil, urge  our  government  to  continue  Its  pur- 
suit of  justice. 

Let  us  remember  that  what  Nazism  did  to 
its  Jewish  victims  was  considered  to  be  legal. 
It  was  legal  to  Imprison  political  adversaries, 
it  was  legal  to  practice  euthanasia  on  men- 
tally retarded  patients,  it  was  legal  to  hunt 
down  and  execute  resistance-fighters,  it  was 
legal— and  commendable— to  push  Jews  into 
ghettos  to  torment  them,  to  torture  them, 
to  gas  them,  to  bum  them:  everything  was 
done  with  so-called  due  process,  according 
to  German  law.  That  means:  the  Nazis  had 
corrupted  the  law  itself.  They  made  it  into  a 
weapon  against  humanity.  Remember  that 
it  can  be  done— for  they  did  it.  The  law 
itself  became  immoral.  Inhuman. 

The  same  applies  to  culture,  Mr.  Speaker. 
When  cultiu^  lacks  the  necessary  ethical  di- 
mension, it  ceases  to  be  a  shield  against  evil. 
Quite  the  contrary:  it  attracts  it. 

Why,  Auschwitz?  Why,  Majdanek?  How  Is 
one  to  explain  that  these  monuments  of  evil 
and  death  dominated  the  heart  of  European 
civilization  and  Christendom?  The  killers 
did  not  come  from  the  underworld;  they 
were  highly  educated  persons,  and  some  of 
them  had  college-degrees  and  PhD's  in  med- 
icine, physics,  and  liberal  arts . . . 

On  January  20,  a  secret  meeting  took 
place  in  Wansee,  near  Berlin,  to  discuss  the 
definitive  plans  for  the  "Pinal  Solution"  of 
the  Jewish  program— in  other  words:  for  the 
extermination  of  all  Jews  everywhere. 

Read  the  list  of  the  participants:  high  of- 
ficials from  all  the  ministries— and  most  of 
them  had  doctorates  in  jurisprudence  and 
philosophy. 

I  remember  a  young  Yeshiva-student  ar- 
rived in  BirlLenau.  In  less  than  one  hour  he 
lost  sight  of  his  sisters.  Of  his  mother.  He 
saw  the  barbed-wire.  The  death-producing 
machinery.  It  all  worked.  No  chaos,  no  con- 
fusion. The  system  worked:  there  seemed  to 
have  been  some  weird  logic  to  it.  It  seemed 
rational.  We  were  in  a  different  world,  a  dif- 
ferent universe,  in  a  different  time:  we  be- 
longed to  a  new  species.  Death  seemed  natu- 
ral and  life  did  not.  Cruelty  was  the  rule, 
not  the  exception. 

What  hurt  and  pained  us  more:  the  cruel- 
ty of  the  executioner  or  the  indifference  of 
the  bystander?  True,  there  was  a  war  going 
on— a  world  war.  The  Allies  fought  for  the 
honor  of  mankind  and  sacrificed  their  best 
youth  in  battle.  Morally,  this  nation  has 
never  attained  such  heights  as  when  it  led 
the  free  world  in  combat  against  fascism 
and  nazism.  And  we  are  grateful  to  its 
people. 

But,  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  Jewish  vic- 
tims in  the  ghettos,  in  the  camps,  on  the 
way  to  the  mass  graves,  it  seemed  that  they 
had  been  forgotten.  Abandoned.  There  had 
been  opportunities  to  speak  up;  to  make  ges- 
tures; to  issue  warnings.  To  save  some  lives. 
To  save  some  children.  And  .  .  . 

We  all  know  what  happened,  or  rather: 
what  did  not  happen.  Everybody  was  busy 


with  the  war,  and  the  Jews-only  the  enemy 
remembered  the  Jews. 

That  they  did  not  despair,  that  they  had 
not  given  up  on  mankind  and  its  illusions,  la 
something  that  eacapes  me.  They  were 
alone— the  loneliest  in  the  world.  And  yet. 
they  found  strength  and  courage— and 
faith— to  resist  the  onslaught:  some  with 
weapons,  others  with  prayers,  and  both  are 
equally  worthy  of  our  compassion  and  mel- 
ancholy admiration.  Just  remember:  the  up- 
rising in  the  Warsaw  ghetto  was  the  first 
civil  insurrection  in  all  of  Nazi-occupied 
Europe.  And  there  were  others,  in  other 
ghettos— there  were  uprisings  in  the  death- 
camps:  Sobibor,  TrebUnka,  Birkenau  .  .  . 
How  did  they  do  it?  The  Warsaw  ghetto 
High  Command  was  mainly  composed  of 
youngsters,  teenagers,  who  had  no  military 
background.  No  weapons.  No  allies.  Every 
underground  of  every  occupied  nation  had 
resources  sent  from  London,  Washington  or 
Moscow— except  the  Jewish  underground. 
Its  gallant,  brave  fighters  felt  betrayed.  And 
they  were. 

And  yet,  and  yet:  they  all  wished  to  bear 
witness  for  the  sake  of  other  people,  for  the 
sake  of  future  generations. 
This  is  our  duty  as  well:  to  bear  witness. 
For  six  million  Jews  who  perished  in  the 
Holocaust  and  millions  of  other  victims  of 
Nazism.  For  the  Holocaust  was  a  Jewish 
tragedy  with  universal  implications.  "When 
a  Jew  is  beaten  down."  said  Franz  Kafka,  "it 
is  mankind  that  falls  to  the  ground."  In 
murdering  Jews,  the  Nazis  maimed  human- 
ity itiielf .  Thus,  In  remembering  the  Jewish 
victims,  we  remember  those  who  tried  to 
save  them— and  those  who  fought  their 
common  enemy  in  the  Resistance,  with  the 
Partisans  in  Prance,  Poland  and— of 
course— in  Deiunark. 

But  our  memories  include  more  than  our 
own  lives— more  than  our  own  dreams.  We 
chose  to  tell  the  tale  not  for  our  own  sake, 
but  for  mankind's.  We  chose  to  speak  t>e- 
cause  we  believe  that  this  Event  should  and 
will  sensitize  all  people  to  injustice  and  hu- 
miliation and  war.  Only  if  we  remember 
what  was  done  to  one  people,  will  we  pre- 
vent the  world  from  becoming  victim  to  its 
own  poraible  and  seemingly  inevitable  insan- 
ity. 

That  is  why  we  are  all  so  traimiatized.  Es- 
pecially, we  who  survived  the  Event.  We  are 
like  strings  exposed  to  the  wind;  we  capture 
sounds  and  signals.  We  have  special  anten- 
nas—we serve  as  warning-systems.  Before 
everyone  else,  we  feel  when  things  are  about 
to  go  wrong  for  Jews— and  therefore  for 
mankind. 

And  they  are  going  wrong.  Tensions. 
Racial  conflicts.  Hunger.  Fear.  Terrorism. 
Nuclear  proliferation.  And— how  can  I  not 
mention  some  Jews  who  still  suffer  for  their 
Jewishness?  The  refuseniks  in  Russia:  Ida 
Nudel.  Vladimir  Slepak.  Anatoly  Sher- 
ansky?  or  the  28  thousand  Falashas  in  Ethi- 
opia? Or  the  Jews  in  Syria  who  live  In  con- 
stant terror?  And— collectively— the  State  of 
Israel  to  whom  all  Jews,  all  men  and  women 
of  conscience  and  goodwill,  are  so  totally  at- 
tached: We  must  all  help  Israel  in  her  soli- 
tude, we  must  stand  by  her.  Jews  should  not 
feel  alone  again— anywhere. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  like  to  tell  you  a 
story:  It  happened  late  September  1941  in 
Kiev.  At  Babl-Yar.  The  story  was  told  by  an 
eyewitness  named  B.  A.  Ubman  and  report- 
ed in  the  stunning  volume  of  chronicles 
"The  Black  Book":  Having  hidden  in  a  base- 
ment for  several  days,  in  a  basement,  a 
Jewish  mother  took  her  two  children  and 
left  for  the  countryside.  Drunken  Germans 
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■topped  them  at  the  Oalltsky  Market. 
Before  the  mother's  eyes— laughing— they 
decapitated  one  child.  Then  the  other. 
Insane  with  grief,  the  woman  seized  her  two 
dead  cliUdren,  clasped  them  to  her  breast 
and  began  to  dance  .  .  . 

We  owe  it  to  the  mother  and  her  dead 
ctilldren  not  to  allow  the  killer  to  go  on 
laugliing.* 

Mr.  COHEN.  Bir.  President.  40  years 
have  passed  since  the  uprising  staged 
by  Warsaw  Jews  against  Nazi  repres- 
sion in  that  city's  ghetto.  Many  of  us 
have  Joined  in  a  resolution  commemo- 
rating that  valiant  collective  act.  But 
resolutions  are  not  enough.  We  must 
do  more  to  pay  tribute  to  the  coura- 
geous souls  who  participated  in  the 
ghetto  uprising— we  must  remind  our- 
selves daily  of  what  this  action  repre- 
sents. 

Over  the  course  of  40  years,  many 
things  are  forgotten.  For  those  who 
were  not  yet  bom  during  the  time 
when  the  Nazis  were  spreading  their 
horror  and  showing  that  man's  inhu- 
manity to  man  seemingly  knows  no 
bounds,  it  is  essential  that  the  story  of 
what  happened  in  Warsaw  40  years 
ago  be  told  again  and  again.  Some 
things  must  never  be  forgotten,  and 
this  is  paramount  among  them. 

Just  2  months  ago,  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  a  ceremony 
honoring  the  victims  of  the  Holocaust 
at  Yad  Vashem,  Israel's  memorial  to 
the  6  million  Jews  who  lost  their  lives 
at  the  hands  of  the  Nazis.  It  is  hard  to 
comprehend  a  more  powerful  and 
moving  experience  than  the  one  I  had 
that  day. 

That,  in  essence,  is  what  we  must  try 
to  share  with  those  who  have  not  lived 
with  such  terror,  with  such  total  in- 
sensitlvity  to  fellow  humankind.  When 
people  hear  of  6  million  dead,  of 
Auschwitz  and  Dachau,  the  massive- 
ness  of  it  all  makes  what  happened 
difficult  to  grasp,  to  fully  comprehend. 
But  a  brief  time  at  Yad  Vashem,  or  at 
the  planned  Holocaust  memorial  here 
in  the  United  States,  can,  I  hope,  have 
an  impact,  make  a  difference,  in  the 
lives  of  those  who  experience  it. 

The  Warsaw  ghetto  uprising  may 
have  failed,  on  an  earthly  level,  for 
the  brave,  the  heroic,  men,  women, 
and  children  who  resisted  their  Nazi 
tormenters.  But  it  succeeded,  to  a  per- 
haps unparalleled  level,  as  a  triiunph 
of  the  human  spirit. 

We  must  never  forget  their  courage 
or  the  atrocity  they  resisted. 
•  Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President,  It 
is  fitting  and  proper  that  the  Senate 
take  time  diuing  this  week  of  reflec- 
tion and  remembrance  to  recall  the 
heroic  effort  of  the  Warsaw  ghetto 
Jews  during  the  uprising  that  took 
place  40  years  ago  this  month. 

The  valiant  efforts  made  by  a  small, 
poorly  armed,  and  ill-equipped  force 
against  the  might  of  the  German 
Armies  continues  to  serve  as  an  elo- 
quent testimony  to  the  courage  of 
those  who  resisted  against  such  over- 


whelming odds.  The  acts  of  valor  that 
took  place  in  the  Warsaw  ghetto  40 
years  ago  describe  better  than  any 
words  the  efforts  that  the  forces  of 
freedom  and  liberty  have  always  made 
and  will  always  continue  to  make 
against  tyraimy  and  subjugation. 

The  barbed  wire  and  the  brick  waUs 
that  sealed  the  Jewish  ghetto  in 
Warsaw  was  no  more  able  to  seal  the 
spirit  of  the  inhabitants  than  the 
barbed  wire  and  the  bricks  in  today's 
Berlin  Wall  have  been  able  to  seal  the 
thirst  for  freedom  of  those  that  the 
wall  imprisons. 

Or  any  more  than  the  Iron  Curtain 
that  encircles  Eastern  Europe  has 
been  able  to  subjugate  the  millions 
within  its  boundary. 

The  uprising  in  the  Warsaw  ghetto 
was  not  only  a  battle  of  heroic  Jews 
against  a  Nazi  aggressor,  it  was  also 
another  page  in  history's  chapter  on 
liberty  overcoming  coercion. 

In  many  ways,  in  many  lands,  in 
many  times  we  have  seen  this  battle 
take  place.  It  continues  today  in  many 
parts  of  our  world. 

During  this  solemn  week,  we  should 
not  only  pause  to  remember  those  who 
died  and  celebrate  the  courage  of 
those  who  fought  so  valiantly  but  also 
insure  that  the  lessons  imparted  by 
the  totalitarian  horror  of  40  years  ago 
are  not  ignored  or  discarded  as  we 
turn  to  meet  today's  challenge  to  free- 
dom and  tomorrow's  threats  to  liber- 
ty.* 

THE  WAKSAW  GHETTO  UFRISIMG 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  It  is 
altogether  appropriate  that  this  week 
marking  the  40th  anniversary  of  the 
heroic  resistance  in  the  Warsaw 
ghetto  has,  at  the  request  of  Congress, 
been  designated  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  as  "a  week  of  re- 
membrance for  the  40th  anniversary 
of  the  Warsaw  ghetto  uprising." 

I  speak  today  as  a  Senator  from  New 
York  State,  which  counts  among  its 
citizens  the  single  largest  concentra- 
tion of  Holocaust  survivors  in  any 
community  on  Elarth.  I  rise  also  as  one 
who  believes  that  the  lessons  learned 
from  the  calculated  destruction  of  Eu- 
ropean Jewry  are  of  paramount  and 
enduring  importance  to  all  of  us  who 
cherish  human  freedom  and  value 
human  dignity. 

Even  as  we  speak,  two  gatherings  are 
taking  place  that  underscore,  each  in 
its  own  way,  two  of  the  profoimd  les- 
sons that  we  must  learn  from  the  hor- 
rible events  that  swept  Europe  witliin 
the  lifetime  of  most  of  us  in  this 
Chamber. 

In  one  gathering  this  week  here  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  thousands  of  survi- 
vors of  the  Nazi  death  camps  have 
come  together  to  bear  emphatic  living 
witness  to  the  utter  failure  of  Hitler's 
"Pinal  Solution."  Their  very  presence 
in  our  Nation's  Capital  dramatically 
reaffirms  the  unconquerable  spirit  of 
humanity  at  its  best— a  spirit  that  al- 


lowed the  martyrs  in  the  burning 
ghetto  to  fight  on  against  impossible 
odds— and  a  spirit  that  allowed  these 
survivors  to  rebuild  their  lives  and 
families  after  uinlmaginable  suffering 
and  travail.  This  gathering  likewise  re- 
affirms the  remarkable  and  enduring 
spirit  of  the  Jewish  people,  a  group 
that  has  contributed  so  very  much  to 
human  civilization  and.  in  particular, 
to  the  pluralist  vitality  in  which  the 
United  States  of  America  quite  Justly 
glories. 

There  is  a  story  frequently  told 
about  an  incident  in  one  of  the  Nazi 
death  camps  that  dramatically  reflects 
the  nobility  of  the  spirit  to  which  I 
Just  referred.  Perhaps  the  story  is 
apocryphal.  It  is  no  less  accurate  an  il- 
lustration of  that  spirit: 

As  a  group  of  starving,  naked  Chassidic 
teenage  boys  were  being  led  to  the  gas  ovens 
at  Auschwitz,  they  suddenly  burst  into 
joyous  song  and  began  dancing  a  happy 
Chassidic  dance. 

The  Nazi  guard  marching  these  young- 
sters to  their  imminent  death  was  aston- 
ished by  this  behavior  and  asked  the  oldest 
of  the  youngsters  why  they,  they  who  were 
about  to  die.  were  rejoicing. 

"We  are  dancing  and  singing."  the  young- 
sters repUed.  "and  thanking  Almighty  God 
that— in  a  world  where  some  kUl  without 
reason,  in  a  world  where  some  murder  with- 
out cause,  and  some  are  murdered  without 
cause— Almighty  God  loved  us  so  much  that 
He  allowed  us  to  choose  to  be  killed  without 
reason  and  be  murdered  without  cause, 
rather  than  to  kill  without  reason  or 
murder  without  cause." 

Yet  even  as  tWs  reaffirmation  of 
human  nobUity  and  courage  unfolds 
here  in  Washington,  there  is  another 
gathering  underway  in  Warsaw  itself; 
a  gathering  that  demonstrates  the  ca- 
pacity of  evil  men  cravenly  to  pervert 
the  lessons  of  history  for  their  own 
ugly  purposes. 

For  over  a  decade  now,  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  client  states  have  been 
busy  spreading  a  monstrous  lie— a  lie 
that  confuses  victim  with  villain,  a  lie 
that  allows  its  perpetrators  to  contin- 
ue the  Nazi  effort  to  destroy  the 
Jewish  people  first  of  all  by  delegiti- 
mizing  them.  In  this  Moscow-directed 
revision  of  history  the  Jews  are  the  ar- 
chitects of  the  Holocaust  and  a  name- 
less mass  of  peasants  and  workers  are 
the  victims  of  this  "Zionist  Plot." 

Recall  that  when  the  P»resldent's 
Commission  on  the  Holocaust  visited 
Babi  Yar— a  Ukranlan  ravine  where 
more  than  120,000  Jews  were  butch- 
ered by  the  Nazis— they  were  shocked 
to  discover  that  the  monument  mark- 
ing this  infamous  murdering  ground 
makes  no  mention  of  the  Irrefutable 
fact  that  the  victims  were  Jewish. 
They  should  not  of  course  have  been 
surprised  by  this,  for  how  could  the 
Soviets  Identify  the  victims  as  those 
whom  their  obscene  propaganda  glee- 
fully protrays  as  villians  responsible 
for  just  atrocities? 
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It  is  thus  particularly  outrageous,  if 
not  surprising,  that  the  second  Oov- 
emment-sponsored  conference  being 
held  to  commemorate  the  Warsaw 
ghetto  uprising  is  being  held  in 
Warsaw,  under  the  auspices  of  a 
regime  that,  in  its  virulent  anti-Semi- 
tism and  callous  disdain  for  human 
freedcMn,  well  reflects  the  noxious 
views  of  its  Soviet  masters. 

Tet  there  is  another  Poland— a 
Poland  that  yearns  to  breathe  free- 
under  the  Jackboot  of  those  who 
would  subjugate  this  proud  people  on 
behalf  of  Moscow.  If  official  Poland  is 
personified  by  those  who  would  con- 
fuse the  victims  of  the  Holocaust  with 
the  vlllians  of  that  dreadful  tragedy, 
the  other  Poland  is  reflected  in  the 
acts  of  sublime  courage  by  those  who 
rislied  everything  to  help  rescue  their 
Jewish  neighbors  during  and  after  the 
Second  World  War. 

Nowhere  is  this  more  vividly  or 
poignantly  illustrated  than  in  the  tale 
of  kindness  extended  to  one  young 
Holocaust  survivor  by  a  Polish  family 
and  a  young  Polish  priest  during  the 
war.  Related  by  the  venerable  Bluz- 
chover  Rebbi,  the  story  appears  in  the 
recent  book,  "Chassidic  Tales  of  the 
Holocaust"  by  Dr.  Taffa  Ellach  of 
Brooklyn  College.  I  would  like  to  para- 
phrase that  story,  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  read  it  in  full. 

In  1942,  as  the  Jews  of  Krakow  were 
being  deported  to  the  death  camps,  a 
Jewish  family  turned  to  their  Polish 
Catholic  neighbors  and  begged  for  as- 
sistance to  save  their  4-year-old  child. 
At  the  risk  of  their  own  lives,  the 
family  took  the  child  into  their  home 
as  its  parents  were  taken  away  to  their 
deaths.  Before  they  left,  the  parents 
asked  the  neighbor  family  to  try  to 
contact  relatives  in  Montreal,  in  case 
they  did  not  return  after  the  war. 

Tears  went  by,  the  little  boy  was 
raised  as  a  Catholic,  taken  to  Mass, 
and  everyone  in  the  community  pre- 
sumed he  was  the  orphan  of  another 
Polish  Catholic  family.  When  the  war 
ended,  and  the  child's  parents  did  not 
return  to  claim  him,  his  protectors— 
who  loved  him  dearly  and  treated  him 
as  their  own  child— took  him  to  the 
local  priest.  They  confided  in  him  the 
true  origins  of  the  child,  and  asked 
him  to  baptize  the  boy  so  he  could 
become  a  true  member  of  the  Catholic 
Church. 

Tet  when  the  priest  heard  the  full 
story,  not  only  did  he  refuse  to  convert 
the  child,  but  he  insisted  on  leading 
the  effort  to  discover  if  the  child 
indeed  had  these  relatives  living  in 
Montreal  about  whom  the  parents  had 
spoken  so  long  ago,  before  being  de- 
ported. After  great  effort  the  priest 
not  only  located  the  relatives,  but  ar- 
ranged the  child  to  be  brought  to 
Canada  to  live  with  them. 

That  child  is  today  a  successful 
Chassidic  businessman  in  Brookljm, 
N.T.  The  young  priest  who  is  responsi- 


ble for  reuniting  him  with  his  family 
and  his  people  is  today  His  Holiness 
Pope  John  Paul  II. 

RDCnfBKAMCS  OF  THX  ROLOCAOST 

Mr.  KiamEDT.  Mr.  President,  we 
join  together  today  in  the  Senate  to 
commemorate  the  haunting  memory 
of  the  Holocaust.  Thousands  of  survi- 
vors have  gathered  with  their  families 
this  week  in  Washington  to  relive  the 
pain  and  suffering  and  to  renew  the 
endless  hope  that  some  loved  one, 
somewhere,  has  also  survived. 

On  this  day,  we  also  call  attention  to 
the  courage  and  faith  of  the  Jewish 
people.  The  martyrdom  of  millions  of 
iimocent  men,  women,  and  children  is 
a  memorial  to  the  indestructible  spirit 
of  the  Jewish  people.  We  remember 
how,  40  years  ago.  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Warsaw  ghetto  rose  up  in  defiance 
of  their  impending  fate,  fighting 
against  all  odds,  struggling  for  them- 
selves, for  their  families  already  gone, 
and  for  their  dignity  as  human  beings. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II,  between 
100,000  and  200,000  survivors  of  the 
Holocaust  came  to  the  United  States 
seeldng  haven  from  their  nightmares 
and  a  home  for  the  future.  We  must 
never  forget  their  horror  and  their 
suffering.  We  must  rededicate  our- 
selves to  end  for  all  time  the  bitter 
roots  of  religious  and  racial  prejudice 
wherever  they  exist.  In  some  small 
measure,  the  Holocaust  Memorial  to 
be  established  in  this  city  will  help  us 
all  to  remember  this  dark  fight  in  the 
soul  of  humanity. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  to  Join  my  colleagues  today  in 
commemorating  the  courageous  resist- 
ance by  the  thousands  of  Jews  in  the 
Warsaw  ghetto  40  years  ago. 

The  Warsaw  uprising  stands  first  as 
a  testament  to  individual  courage,  the 
residents  of  the  Warsaw  ghetto  faced 
the  full  and  brutal  force  of  the  occu- 
pying German  Army.  They  fought  for 
their  lives  and  their  families,  rather 
than  surrender  to  despair.  Some  es- 
caped. Many  died.  But  the  example  of 
all  of  them  will  live  always  as  a  tribute 
to  man's  will  to  survive. 

The  events  in  Warsaw  are  not  only  a 
reminder  of  the  horrors  of  which  gov- 
errunents  and  men  are  capable,  but  of 
the  price  which  we  must  always  be 
prepared  to  pay  in  defense  of  freedom 
and  himian  dignity. 

Forty  years  ago,  Nazism  was  an  awe- 
some power.  Its  twisted  and  ugly  ideol- 
ogy spawned  the  death  camps  and  the 
systematic  obliteration  of  millions  of 
people.  Tet  time  and  time  again, 
people  in  those  caihps  affirmed  their 
dignity  through  hope  and  prayer  and 
through  their  compassion  for  each 
other.  How  those  prisoners  must  have 
wondered  if  anyone  outside  of  those 
prison  walls  knew  of  their  existence. 
Did  anyone  care  for  their  suffering? 
Would  their  horrendous  sacrifice  ulti- 
mately serve  any  redeeming  purpose? 


Today  we  have  an  obligation  to  the 
millions  of  people  who  did  not  survive 
those  camps.  We  must  not  forget  their 
sacrifice.  We  must  think  of  those  who 
today  wait  in  cells  and  behind  walls, 
enduring  torture  and  humiliation.  We 
must  do  all  within  our  power  to  assist 
those  who  fight  Injustice  and  oppres- 
sion today.  We  must  stand  up  again 
and  again  and  again  in  defense  of 
hmnan  rights  everywhere. 

Lastly,  Mr.  President,  we  remember 
those  who  survived  those  death  camps 
of  40  years  ago.  They  are  an  inspira- 
tion to  us  all.  a  tribute  to  the  human 
spirit  and  will  to  survive. 

RKMXMBKRING  THK  HOLOCAUST 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  Mr.  President,  during 
this  week,  we  pause  to  recall  the  hor- 
rors of  the  Holocaust  40  years  ago,  and 
to  reflect  on  the  lessons  of  that  tragic 
event  which  took  the  lives  of  over  6 
million  Jews. 

As  part  of  the  American  Gathering 
of  Jewish  Holocaust  Survivors,  over 
100,000  individuals  have  come  togeth- 
er in  Washington  to  commemorate  the 
Holocaust  and  its  victims.  The  survi- 
vors have  come  here  to  remind  us 
that,  unless  we  remain  alert  to  the  les- 
sons of  the  Holocaust,  and  unless  we 
make  it  clear  that  the  violation  of  the 
human  rights  of  any  individual  or 
group  of  individuals  will  not  be  toler- 
ated, the  threat  of  a  second  Holocaust 
wiU  continue  to  haunt  us. 

Mr.  President,  the  week  of  April  10 
to  16  marks  the  40th  aimlversary  of 
the  Warsaw  ghetto  uprising.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  in  com- 
memorating that  event  with  the  intro- 
duction of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  49. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Meed,  principal  orga- 
nizer of  the  American  Gathering  of 
Jewish  Holocaust  Survivors,  was  a 
former  resident  of  the  Warsaw  ghetto 
and  witnessed  the  rebellion  of  the 
ghetto's  Jewish  inhabitants  against 
Nazi  domination. 

Following  the  Nazi  invasion  of 
Poland  in  1939.  the  Jews  in  that  coun- 
try were  denied  many  of  their  basic 
rights,  including  freedom  of  religion 
and  speech.  Although  they  were  great- 
ly out-numbered  and  faced  seemingly 
overwhelming  odds,  the  Jewish  inhab- 
itants of  the  Warsaw  ghetto  united 
and  fought  against  their  oppressors. 
For  nearly  a  month,  in  April  of  1943. 
the  strength  sjid  determination  of  the 
Jews  was  shown  as  they  rebelled 
against  Nazi  occupation.  Forty  thou- 
sand Jewish  lives  were  sacrificed  in 
that  heroic  effort  which  ultimately 
fell  to  the  merciless  Nazi  machine. 

In  the  words  of  Mr.  Meed,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  gathering  of  the  Jewish 
Holocaust  survivors  in  Washington 
this  week  is  to  "keep  the  memory 
alive— and  to  warn  the  world  again 
and  again— don't  let  this  happen 
again." 

Mr.  President,  the  Warsaw  ghetto 
uprising  represents  only  one  of  the 


many  struggles  which  the  Jewish 
people  have  endured  throughout  the 
ages.  Even  today,  many  Jews  continue 
to  suffer  from  deprivation  of  the  most 
basic  of  human  rights.  The  grim  news 
that  the  door  to  freedom  has  all  but 
been  closed  on  Jews  seeking  to  emi- 
grate from  the  Soviet  Union  reminds 
us  that  the  struggle  for  international 
human  rights  is  far  from  over. 

The  Warsaw  Jews  shall  be  remem- 
bered for  their  strong  commitment  to 
liberty  and  individual  freedoms.  Their 
heroism  and  courage  in  the  battle  to 
preserve  their  basic  human  rights  con- 
tinues to  inspire  hope  among  people 
still  suffering  from  oppression  and  tyr- 
atmy  in  our  world. 

Today  we  pay  tribute  to  those  who 
courageously  fought  against  Nazi  op- 
pression in  the  Warsaw  ghetto,  as  well 
as  to  those  survivors  of  the  Holocaust 
and  to  the  memory  of  those  who  died. 
We  must  take  this  time  of  remem- 
brance to  renew  and  strengthen  our 
commitment  to  continue  the  fight 
against  discrimination  and  the  denial 
of  human  rights  all  around  the  globe, 
m  RnmfBRAMcx  op  trk  HOLocAnsr 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  pursuant 
to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  49.  which  I 
cosponsored,  the  President  proclaimed 
this  week  as  "A  Week  of  Remem- 
brance for  the  40th  Armiversary  of  the 
Warsaw  Ghetto  Uprising."  During  this 
week,  an  estimated  10,000  Jewish  Hol- 
ocaust survivors  from  the  United 
States  and  Canada  will  gather  in 
Washington  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
Polish  Jews  who  courageously  rebelled 
against  their  Nazi  oppressors,  to  honor 
the  martjrred  Jews  and  non-Jews  who 
were  killed  by  the  Nazis,  and  to  re- 
member the  suffering,  the  pain  and 
the  lessons  of  the  Holocaust. 

The  United  States  is  a  nation  found- 
ed on  the  principles  of  liberty  and 
equality  for  all  human  beings.  Tet, 
during  the  Holocaust,  we  allowed  our 
commitment  to  these  cherished  values 
to  waver  and,  thus,  stood  by  while 
scores  of  Jews  were  killed  at  the  hands 
of  the  Nazi  aggressors.  For  instance,  in 
April  of  1938,  an  international  confer- 
ence was  convened  at  Evlan,  Switzer- 
land with  the  professed  purpose  of 
reaching  agreement  on  the  granting  of 
asylum  to  Jews  being  persecuted  in 
Germany  and  Austria.  Although  this 
conference  was  requested  by  the 
United  States,  in  the  end  none  of  the 
participants,  including  the  United 
States,  was  willing  to  do  anything 
meaningful  to  take  in  the  Jews  while 
it  was  still  possible  for  them  to  leave. 
Failure  to  act  undoubtedly  led  the 
German  Reich,  which  had  observers  at 
this  conference,  to  conclude  that  no 
one  really  cared  about  the  fate  of  the 
Jews  and  that,  in  fact,  the  world  was 
giving  tacit  approval  to  the  Nazi  anti- 
Jewish  campaign. 

Dxiring  the  war.  when  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  German  atrocities 
were    evident,    our    Government    re- 


mained insensitive  to  the  tragic  fate  of 
the  victims  of  Nazi  oppression.  More- 
over, in  1943  the  State  Department  op- 
posed the  efforts  made  by  my  father, 
as  the  U.S.  Representative  to  the 
United  Nations  War  Crimes  Commis- 
sion, to  have  genocide  declared  a  war 
crime.  Faced  with  my  father's  relent- 
less efforts,  the  State  Department  fi- 
nally reversed  its  position,  although 
reluctantly.  During  this  week  of  re- 
membrance, it  is  our  duty,  as  a  luition. 
to  recall  our  failure  to  act  during  the 
Holocaust  and  to  reflect  upon  the  les- 
sons to  be  learned  from  this  tragic  epi- 
sode. 

We  must  rememlier  the  70.000 
Polish  Jews  who  heroicly  engaged 
their  Nazi  oppressors  in  battle  in  April 
1943.  Armed  with  homemade  weapons 
and  luiowing  full  well  that  they  had 
no  hope  of  success,  these  inhabitants 
of  the  Warsaw  ghetto  struggled  for 
nearly  a  month  against  the  Nazi  sol- 
diers. When  the  rebellion  was  over  and 
the  area  was  razed,  some  40.000  Jews, 
who  were  fighting  not  only  for  free- 
dom but  also  for  dignity  and  honor, 
were  slaughtered.  Similarly,  we  must 
never  forget  the  33,000  Ukrainian 
Jews  who  were  murdered  at  Babi  Tar 
in  1941.  In  contemplating  our  failure 
to  help  those  who  were  tortured  and 
killed  at  the  hands  of  the  Nazis,  we 
must  remember  how  one  man,  the 
Swedish  diplomat.  Raoul  Wallenberg, 
courageously  and  selflessly  risked  his 
own  life  to  save  thousands  of  Hungar- 
ians. Jewish  and  non-Jewish  alike, 
from  death  at  the  hands  of  Nazis.  To 
be  sure,  the  United  States,  through  its 
War  Refugee  Board,  financed  Wallen- 
berg's efforts.  But  this  monetary  con- 
tribution pales  in  the  wake  of  Wallen- 
berg's deed  and  in  the  magnitude  of 
the  tragedy  that  was  occurring  at  the 
time.  Because  the  world  stood  by  and 
watched  in  silence,  some  6  million  in- 
nocent Jews  were  klUed  during  the 
Holocaust. 

We  must  never  again  repeat  this 
crime  of  silence  or  forget  our  commit- 
ment to  freedom  and  human  dignity. 
We  must  support  the  efforts  of  brave 
men  and  women  such  as  Anatoly 
Shcharansky,  Ida  Nudel,  and  others  in 
the  Soviet  Union  and  elsewhere  who 
have  endiu-ed  unjust  and  inhumane 
treatment  to  secure  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms  not  only  for 
themselves  but  also  for  their  fellow 
citizens— Jewish  and  non-Jewish  alike. 
The  Holocaust  is  the  darkest  period  of 
the  history  of  mankind  in  the  20th 
century.  It  is  our  duty  and  our  respon- 
sibility to  keep  the  memories  and  les- 
sons of  this  period  alive  in  our  minds 
in  order  that  history  may  never  repeat 
itself. 

LKSSOirS  FItOM  THK  WAKSAW  GHETTO  UPHISIHC 

•  Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  40 
years  after  the  Warsaw  ghetto  upris- 
ing. I  Join  with  the  American  people. 
President  Reagan,  and  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  in  paying  tribute  to  the 


thousands  who  died  and  the  few  who 
survived. 

The  Warsaw  Ghetto  Uprising  was  a 
small  part  of  that  much  larger  and 
terrible  mosaic  of  the  Holocaust  in 
which  over  6  million  Jews  were  sys- 
tematically murdered.  The  only  crime 
committed  by  these  unfortimate 
people  was  the  fact  that  they  had 
been  bom  Jewish.  And  imbelievable  as 
this  situation  may  seem  to  many 
today,  it  is  an  undeniable  fact  that 
under  the  criminal  reign  of  Nazism, 
newborn  children,  the  aged,  and  men 
and  women  of  all  walks  of  life  were 
condemned  to  death  by  reason  of  their 
Jewishness.  We  must  do  all  we  can  to 
prevent  this  situation  from  ever  hap- 
pening again. 

In  preventing  a  repetition  of  the 
Holocaust  we  have  a  great  deal  to 
learn  from  those  who  fought  and  died 
in  Warsaw's  ghetto.  The  uprising  was 
an  aberration  in  the  Nazis'  attempt  to 
exterminate  Jews  as  a  race  and  Jew- 
ishness as  one  of  the  world's  greatest 
cultures  and  religions.  I  say  that  it  was 
an  aberration  not  in  order  to  limit  its 
significance,  but  rather  to  highlight 
its  significance. 

The  uprising  was  the  most  signifi- 
cant attempt  by  Jews  and  by  others 
who  opposed  nazism  in  Europe  to 
fight  nazism,  despite  the  conse- 
quences. For  the  brave  men  and 
women  of  the  Warsaw  ghetto  the  con- 
sequence was  death,  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands died. 

As  I  have  mentioned,  the  ghetto  up- 
rising was  an  aberration.  This  fact  per- 
haps more  than  anjrthing  else  explains 
why  the  Nazis  were  able  to  seize 
power,  corrupt  it  and  then  seek  to  gain 
control  of  the  world,  thus  ending  civi- 
lization as  we  know  it.  As  Hitler  and 
his  henchmen  rose  to  power  in  the 
late  1920's  and  the  early  1930's.  many 
decent  people  in  Germany  and  else- 
where took  the  view  that  the  Nazis 
were  Just  another  group  of  fanatics 
who  would  pass  away  if  they  were  Just 
ignored.  Ignored  they  were  and.  in 
1933.  Hitler's  techniques  of  terror  and 
intimidation  found  him  in  control  of 
the  German  Government.  This  pat- 
tern continued  as  Hitler  consolidated 
his  hold  over  Germany  and  as  he  pro- 
mulgated law  after  law  reducing  the 
rights  of  Jews.  Still,  men  of  good  will 
continued  to  hope  that  the  Nazis 
would  Just  go  away.  Many  iimocent 
and  good  people  rationalized  the 
Nazis'  excesses.  Jews  were  no  excep- 
tion. Some  came  to  believe  that  Hit- 
ler's measures  were  temporary  or  that 
they  would  not  touch  them  personally. 

Governments  elsewhere  were  com- 
placent and  they,  too,  engaged  in  wish- 
ful thinking.  Some,  like  Neville  Cham- 
berlain, came  to  believe  that  Hitler 
could  somehow  be  placated.  The  inva- 
sion of  the  Rhineland  was  ignored  and 
the  occupation  of  Czechoslovalcia's  Su- 
detenland  was  aided  and  abetted. 
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When  the  mturder  of  Jews  and  oppo- 
naxXz  of  nazism  began,  those  in  Ger- 
many and  elsewhere  treated  reports  of 
these  atrocities  with  disbelief.  Few 
could  accept  the  idea  that  a  civilized 
culture  like  that  in  Germany  could 
ever  produce  or  tolerate  such  acts  of 
inhumanity.  Jews  were  themselves 
subject  to  this  wishful  thinking  and 
thereby  became  the  next  victims  of 
the  Holocaust— hoping  against  hope 
that  somehow  they  would  avoid  depor- 
tation and  extermination.  Even  as  vic- 
tims were  led  to  the  gas  chambers 
many  seemed  to  accept  the  idea  that 
the  gas  chambers  were  showers  as  the 
SS  claimed.  Many  of  those  who  sus- 
pected their  real  fate  were  emotionally 
beyond  resistance  and  had  come  to 
accept  the  inhuman  conditions  forced 
upon  them  in  the  death  camps.  Some 
even  believed  that  with  cooperation 
and  noivesistance  to  Nazi  brutality 
there  was  still  a  chance  for  survival. 

The  Warsaw  ghetto  uprising  marked 
a  halt  to  cooperation  and  of  the  delu- 
sion that  somehow  ignoring  or  accept- 
ing the  conditions  of  life  imposed  by 
the  Nazis  was  the  only  path  to  follow. 
Those  who  fought  the  Nazis  in  the 
ghetto,  using  molotov  cocktails  against 
tanks,  knew  that  they  faced  near-cer- 
tain death.  But  resist  they  did  until 
their  last  stride  and  last  breath.  Their 
fight  and  even  their  death  served  a 
most  important  purpose  for  it  extract- 
ed from  the  Nazis  a  price.  In  fighting 
as  they  did,  these  brave  men  and 
women  served  a  purpose.  They  did  not 
die  in  vain. 

These  men.  women,  and  children  are 
a  lesson  for  us  all.  Had  the  civilized 
world  reacted  with  but  a  fraction  of 
the  bravery  of  these  fighters  during 
the  days  when  the  Nazis  rose  to  power, 
the  death  of  the  ghetto  fighters  and  of 
the  6  million  other  Jews  could  have 
been  avoided.  Ignoring  extremists  in 
no  way  assures  that  they  will  go  away. 
Indeed,  allowing  extremists  to  operate 
beyond  the  law  may  have  just  the  op- 
posite effect.  In  Germany  it  made  the 
rise  of  Hitler  possible. 

We  must  remember  the  example  set 
by  the  Warsaw  ghetto  uprising  as  we 
deal  with  fanaticism,  extremism,  bigot- 
ry, and  racism  today.  Hitler  was  not  a 
imique  occurrence  in  history.  There 
may  be  potential  Hitlers  alive  today. 
But  if  we  are  to  prevent  the  Holocaust 
from  ever  happening  again,  we  cannot 
ignore  or  tolerate  those  who  have  no 
respect  for  the  rights  of  all  people  to 
freedom  and  justice.* 
•  Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  on 
the  occasion  of  a  gathering  as  solemn 
yet  encouraging  as  that  of  a  U.S.  reun- 
ion of  Nazi  Germany's  concentration 
camp  survivors  that  the  Senate  com- 
memorates with  them  the  anniversary 
of  the  Warsaw  ghetto  uprising.  The 
fact  that  these  camps  ever  existed 
makes  this  a  solemn  occasion.  Howev- 
er, it  is  also  encouraging  to  see  these 
witnesses  willingly  open  old  wounds  in 


order  to  prevent  s\iffering  by  future 
generations.  This  is  truly  a  testimony 
of  imselflshness. 

We  must  recognize  at  the  start  that 
no  human  being  can  truly  feel  an- 
other's suffering.  Certainly  all  of  us 
present  here  must  say  that  we  cannot 
truly  know  the  pain  and  suffering 
these  survivors  experienced.  What  we 
can  say,  however,  is  that  we  know 
what  happened  to  them.  We  will  never 
forget  it.  We  are  committed  to  doing 
everything  in  our  power  to  prevent 
such  an  event  from  ever  occurring 
agidn  by  Joining  with  them  to  insure 
that  generations  to  come  will  never 
forget  the  dehiunanizing  experience  of 
the  concentration  camps. 

When  Hitler's  final  solution  was 
first  made  public,  the  world  recoiled 
with  shock.  While  aU  the  recent  TV 
movies,  docimientaries,  and  news  items 
were  intended  to  remind  us  of  the 
horror  of  this  solution,  in  some  ways 
they  serve  only  to  make  the  Holocaust 
a  common  topic  of  conversation— still 
horrible.  stiU  heartbreaking,  but  some- 
how not  as  shocking,  as  it  should  be. 
every  time  we  think  of  It. 

Our  effort  as  a  nation  to  make  the 
Holocaust  touch  our  lives  will  be  evi- 
dent when  the  Museum  of  the  Holo- 
caust is  completed.  This  will  be  much 
more  than  a  memorial.  It  will  be  a  per- 
manent witness  and  reminder  to  the 
destructive  potential  of  man's  nature 
that  can  only  be  prevented  by  eternal 
vigilance- vigilance  by  these  solemn 
witnesses  who  so  diligently  encourage 
the  world  to  remember.* 

Mr.  BOSCHWrrz.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Record  be  kept  open  during  the 
course  of  the  day  for  any  other  Sena- 
tors who  wish  to  submit  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  very  pleased  to  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin, who  has  spoken  on  this  floor  every 
morning  for  two  decades.  I  believe, 
about  the  Genocide  Convention,  a 
treaty  yet  to  be  ratified  by  the  Senate. 
It  is  really  a  shame  upon  this  Nation 
that  the  treaty  has  not  yet  been  rati- 
fied. 

I  jrield  to  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  for  one 
moment? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
add  my  words  to  those  of  our  friend 
from  Minnesota  about  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

He  stands  on  this  floor  I  think 
almost  every  day  and  talks  about  that 
Genocide  Convention  that  this  coun- 
try almost  alone  has  not  ratified— this 
country  of  all  coiuitries— and  I  simply 
wish  to  add  my  thanlu  on  behalf  of 
my  people  in  Michigan  for  his  courage, 
his  steadfastness,  his  discipline,  and 


his  compelling  reminder  day  after  day 
from  his  seat  in  this  Chamber  that  we 
have  not  done  what  history  commands 
that  we  do. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  my  good  friends  from  Michigan 
and  Minnesota  for  their  good  words.  I 
do  hope  we  can  act  on  the  genocide 
treaty,  and  I  really  hope  we  act  on  it 
this  year.  I  think  we  can.  There  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  not.  I  think 
there  are  indications  that  we  have  the 
support  in  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee and  In  the  State  Department.  I 
certainly  hope  so. 

Mr.  President.  I  congratulate  my 
good  friend  from  Minnesota  on  orga- 
nizing this  expression. 

THK  msmG  or  holocaust  bukvivorb 
Mr.  President,  this  week— beginning 
last  Simday  and  continuing  through 
Wednesday— Washington  is  the  site  of 
an  historic  event:  The  second  gather- 
ing of  Jewish  survivors  of  the  Holo- 
caust. An  estimated  12.000  survivors, 
as  well  as  their  spouses  and  children, 
have  come  here  to  remember  and 
honor  those  who  have  died,  to  seek 
out  lost  friends  and  to  thank  the 
United  States  for  accepting  so  many 
victims  of  humanity's  most  brutal  and 
painful  moments. 

According  to  Benjamin  Mead,  the 
president  of  the  group  which  is  spon- 
soring this  gathering,  its  main  purpose 
is  to  teach  "a  lesson  to  the  world  that 
(a  holocaust)  can  happen  again  if  we 
are  not  watchful." 

Mr.  President,  if  we  are  to  be  watch- 
ful, as  Mr.  Mead  counsels,  we  must  do 
two  things. 

First,  we  must  never  let  the  memory 
of  the  Holocaust,  and  other  instances 
of  man's  inhumanity  to  man,  be  for- 
gotten. As  Walter  Burghardt.  resident 
theologian  of  Georgetown  University, 
has  observed.  "To  forget  is  an  insult  to 
both  memory  and  to  justice." 

Second,  we  must  take  active,  con- 
crete steps  to  thwart  those  who  would 
commit  such  heinous  acts  at  every  op- 
portunity. We  have  an  obligation  to 
the  victims  of  the  past  and  genera- 
tions yet  to  be  bom  to  use  every 
means  at  our  disposal  to  see  that  the 
path  of  violence  is  not  open  to  those 
who  would  tread  it. 

One  such  action  which  we,  here  In 
the  Senate,  can  take  is  ratification  of 
the  Genocide  Convention.  'This  is  the 
one  international  treaty  which  at- 
tempts to  address  this  very  question 
by  establishing  as  a  firm  principle  of 
international  law,  the  boimdaries  of 
acceptable  behavior  by  governments 
and  their  accomplices  in  dealing  with 
ethnic,  racial,  religious,  and  national 
minorities. 

This  treaty  is  not  a  panacea.  It  is  not 
a  cure-all  for  the  human  rights  viola- 
tions of  the  world.  But  it  is  a  step 
toward  world  recognition  that  there 
are  boundaries,  recognized  by  all  na- 


tions, which   no   Individual,   and  no 
nation,  can  transgress. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
BoscHWRZ).  few  if  any  of  us  has 
shared  in  the  experience  of  the  Holo- 
caust survivors  who  are  meeting  in 
Washington  this  week.  Senator  Bosch- 
wiTE  knows  better  than  most  of  us 
why  ratification  of  this  treaty  is  so  im- 
portant. 

I  hope  that  as  a  result  of  this  collo- 
quy today,  the  media  presentations  on 
the  Holocaust  that  are  taking  place 
this  week,  and,  most  importantly,  the 
moving  teistimonlals  of  those  who  have 
survived  the  most  heinous  crime  of 
our  lifetime  through  all  of  these,  my 
colleagues  will  come  to  imderstand  the 
need  for  prompt  and  decisive  action  on 
the  Genocide  Convention. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  for  us  to 
offer  some  small  sliver  of  hope  that 
our  high  words  of  concern  wiU  be 
backed  by  meaningful  actions. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record. 
the  Washington  Post  article  describing 
this  historic  gathering. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Holocaust:  A  Oathehixg  or  Survivors 
(By  Caryle  Murphy) 

For  the  first  time  since  they  began  arriv- 
ing in  this  country  more  than  35  years  ago 
from  Adolf  Hitler's  death  camps,  thousands 
of  Jewish  Holocaust  survivors  will  gather 
next  week  to  recall  their  sufferings,  search 
for  lost  friends  and  relatives  and  make  a 
plea  that  one  of  humankind's  darkest  hours 
not  be  forgotten. 

An  estimated  10,000  survivors  from  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  along  with  their 
spouses  and  children,  are  expected  here  for 
four  days  of  seminars,  reunions  and  cultural 
events.  These  will  include  an  address  by 
President  Reagan  and  a  ceremony  Wednes- 
day morning  on  the  west  steps  of  the  Cap- 
itol at  which  Vice  President  Bush  will 
present  the  keys  of  two  government  build- 
ings on  the  Mall  that  will  house  a  perma- 
nent Holocaust  Memorial  and  Museum. 

In  its  size  and  level  of  official  recognition, 
the  gathering  represents  an  unprecedented 
observance  In  this  country  of  the  events 
before  and  during  World  War  II  that  led  to 
the  death  of  six  million  European  Jews.  The 
only  comparable  gathering  took  place  in 
Jeruselem  in  1981.  and  was  attended  by  an 
estimated  8.000  survivors  and  their  relatives. 

"We  have  a  tremendous  story  to  tell  the 
world  not  for  our  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of 
the  world,  that  is  should  never  be  repeated." 
said  Benjamin  Meed,  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Gathering  of  Jewish  Holocaust  Survi- 
vors, the  sponsors  of  next  week's  events. 

The  most  important  aspect  of  the  gather- 
ing, he  said,  will  be  "a  collective  message  of 
the  survivors  to  the  world.  A  lesson  to  the 
world  that  it  can  hapF>en  again  if  we  will  not 
be  watchful.  U  we  will  not  pay  attention  to 
small  incidents.  Tears  ago  they  used  to  call 
it  anti-Semitism;  today  they  call  it  anti-Zi- 
onism, but  actually  it's  the  same  thing." 

The  organizers  of  the  gathering  say  they 
have  several  other  purposes  in  holding  the 
event:  to  thank  the  D.S.  government  for  ac- 
cepting so  many  Jewish  survivors  after  the 
war  and  giving  them  an  opportunity  to  re- 


construct their  lives:  to  provide  living  testi- 
mony that  Jews  resisted  Nazi  brutality  as 
much  as  they  could  and  that  the  Holocaust 
was  real  and  not,  as  some  revisionist  histori- 
ans have  postulated,  an  exaggeration  or  the 
product  of  someone's  imagination. 

During  and  after  the  war  an  estimated 
150,000  Jewish  refugees  came  to  this  coun- 
try, giving  it  the  second  largest  survivor 
population  in  the  world,  after  Israel.  About 
30  percent  of  those  are  believed  to  be  dead. 

"These  people  are  very  conscious  of  the 
passage  of  time  and  they  want  to  speak 
about  it  before  it's  too  late,"  said  Lawrence 
Y.  Goldberg,  Washington  director  of  the 
American  Gathering  of  Jewish  Holocaust 
Survivors. 

"It's  40  years  after  the  Holocaust  and 
people  have  gone  about  their  businesses  and 
lived  their  lives  and  they  have  had  their 
consciousness  raised  that  time  is  going  by 
and  if  we  don't  bear  witness  now,  how  will 
we  do  it  tomorrow  and  who  will  pass  it  on  to 
the  next  generation,"  said  Rebecca  Patt,  an- 
other organization  official. 

The  organizers  also  hope  the  gathering, 
which  begins  Strnday,  will  provoke  a  re- 
evaluation  of  the  image  of  those  who  sur- 
vived the  2.351  Nazi  concentration  camps. 
For  most  people  the  term  "holocaust  survi- 
vor" conjures  up  harrowing  pictures  of 
shaven,  starving  people  in  striped  suits.. But 
"that  is  a  40-year  old  image,"  said  Goldberg. 
'What  have  they  done  since  then?  They 
have  become  rabbis,  doctors." 

Next  week's  events  are  primarily  the 
brainchild  of  Meed,  a  Polish-bom  Jew  who 
fought  in  the  1943  Warsaw  Ghetto  uprising 
and  has  been  active  in  various  Holocaust 
survivor  organizations  in  this  country.  Two 
years  ago,  spurred  by  the  gathering  in  Jeru- 
salem, he  began  compiling  a  National  Regis- 
ter of  Jewish  Holocaust  Survivors,  seeking 
names  through  a  network  of  locally  based 
survivor  organizations.  The  register  now  has 
40,000  entries,  of  which  about  80  percent 
are  survivors,  according  to  Patt.  The  rest 
are  their  children. 

Goldberg  stressed  that  the  gathering  will 
be  a  strictly  nonpolitical  affair  as  far  as  do- 
mestic politics  and  Israeli-U.S.  relations  are 
concerned.  "There  is  no  legislative  agenda, 
no  head  table,  the  message  will  come 
through  on  a  personal  basis,"  said  Goldberg, 
who  added  that  this  was  explained  to  the 
government  of  Israel.  The  country  whose 
existence  is  a  resiilt  of  the  Holocaust. 

Israel's  only  formal  involvement  in  the 
gathering  is  cultural.  It  has  sent  over  an  85- 
member  dance  and  orchestral  ensemble 
called  "Anachnu  Kahn"  ("We  are  Here") 
and  Dov  Shilanskay,  Israeli  deputy  minister 
without  portfolio  who  is  a  survivor  and  who 
will  speak  at  the  opening  assembly  Monday 
night  at  the  Capital  Center  at  which 
Reagan  and  Jewish  Holocaust  theologian 
Elie  Wlesel  are  also  scheduled  to  speak. 
Members  of  Congress  also  have  been  Invited 
to  attend  the  event. 

Wlesel  is  chairman  of  the  presidentially 
appointed  U.S.  Holocaust  Memorial  Council 
that  is  overseeing  construction  of  the  Holo- 
caust museum.  He  wiU  receive  the  keys  to 
the  two  government  buUdings  that  will  be 
its  home  from  Bush.  The  council  has  en- 
dorsed the  American  gathering  but  is  not 
organizing  it,  Goldberg  said. 

A  ceremony  is  scheduled  Wednesday  at 
Arlington  National  Cemetery  to  thank  the 
American  military  forces  that  liberated  the 
Nazi  concentration  camps  at  the  end  of  the 
war.  There  will  also  be  continuous  cultural 
and  historical  exhibitions  in  the  Washing- 
ton Convention  Center  and  a  program  by 


those  most  directly  affected  by  the  survi- 
vors' experiences,  their  children. 

The  first-time  reunion  of  so  many  people 
who  share  such  traumatic  memories  Is  ex- 
pected to  make  the  gathering  an  extremely 
emotional  affair.  Many  of  those  who  come 
will  t>e  seeking  someone  who  can  provide  de- 
tails about  the  fate  of  their  friends  and 
loved  ones  lost  without  trace  during  the 
Holocaust. 

"StUl  people  are  searching  for  each 
other,"  Meed  said,  explaining  why  they 
want  to  know  about  the  last  days  of  lost  rel- 
atives. "Were  they  put  to  the  gas  chamber? 
.  .  .  We  have  no  cemeteries,  we  have  no 
places,  we  really  don't  know.  .  .  .  Tou  will 
see  people  looking  In  each  others'  eyes 
searching,  searching  for  friends." 

The  names  of  all  survivors,  along  with 
their  spouses,  children  and  grandchildren 
who  register  for  the  gathering,  will  be  put 
into  a  master  computer.  Requests  for  specif- 
ic persons  or  for  information  will  also  be 
programmed  into  a  computer  and  then  dis- 
played continuously  on  television  monitors. 

By  watching  these  television  screens,  orga- 
nizers hope  people  will  discover  if  someone 
is  looking  for  them  or  is  seeking  informa- 
tion they  have.  They  can  then  go  to  the 
computer  center  where  they  will  be  told 
how  to  contact  the  person  who  made  the  re- 
quest. 

In  addition,  signs  with  the  names  of  over 
200  cities,  towns  and  villages  In  European 
countries  that  were  under  Nazi  occupation 
wUl  be  posted  on  the  pillars  of  the  Conven- 
tion Center  so  that  survivors  who  share 
prewar  roots  can  meet  each  other.  Goldberg 
said. 

The  gathering  will  be  paid  for  by  the  reg- 
istration fees  of  those  attending:  $75  for 
each  survivor  and  $50  for  a  spouse  or  child. 
"There  is  no  corporation,  no  government, 
no  foimdation  money,"  supporting  the  gath- 
ering, Goldberg  said.  About  $125,000  was  do- 
nated by  the  United  Jewish  Appeal  Federa- 
tion. 

The  local  Jewish  community  has  showed 
its  support  by  offering  volunteers  to  work  at 
the  gathering  and  more  than  2,200  beds  for 
those  who  are  coming  but  cannot  afford  a 
hotel.  The  Capital  Centre's  fees  were  waived 
by  owner  Abe  Pollin,  while  office  space  for 
the  planners  and  the  computers  that  will  be 
used  at  the  gathering  were  donated,  Gold- 
berg said. 

"I  have  never  seen  a  cause,  except  if  Israel 
were  threatened,  a  cause  which  could  bring 
out  the  Jewish  community  like  this  one," 
Goldberg  said,  adding  that  some  of  the  vol- 
unteers helping  organize  the  event  are 
Christians  who  walked  in  to  offer  unsolic- 
ited help. 

The  response  of  survivors  exceeded  the 
planners'  expectations  and  even  caused 
them  some  embarrassment.  A  few  months 
ago  the  local  Jewish  community  was  told  it 
would  be  more  welcome  at  aU  the  events  be- 
cause the  organizers  were  expecting  only 
about  8,000  survivors.  "But  as  we  watched 
the  response  from  the  survivors  mount  we 
realized  we  could  not  accommodate  every- 
one," said  Barbara  Morgenstem,  a  volunteer 
from  Mclean.  "We  never  expected  12,000 
people." 

Admission  to  the  Monday  night  assembly 
will  be  by  invitation  only. 

"'These  people  are  not  bitter,  though  they 
have  the  right  to  be  bitter  .  .  .  but  this 
meeting  is  bittersweet,"  said  Goldberg. 
"This  is  not  a  college  or  a  camp  reunion.  To 
come  is  difficult.  For  many  people  It  con- 
jures up  difficult  memories.  But  they  are 
not  doing  it  defensively.  Dignity  Is  a  very 
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big  word  with  them.  They  think  of  those 
who  are  not  here." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  my  good 
friend  from  Minnesota  and  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin,  and  I  yield  to  the 
Scouitor  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  for  yielding,  and  I  com- 
mend him  for  organizing  the  colloquy 
on  the  Holocaust  observance  this 
morning. 

I  Join  my  coUeagues  in  commending 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin for  his  continuing  efforts  to 
secure  ratification  of  the  Genocide 
Convention.  I  associate  myself  with 
his  continuing  efforts  in  his  remarks, 
and  there  can  be  no  more  fitting  occa- 
sion for  the  renewal  of  those  efforts 
than  on  this  occasion  when  we  pause 
on  reflection  and  remembrance  on  the 
deaths  of  some  6  million  Jews  who 
were  exterminated  during  the  travail 
occasioned  by  Nazi  Germany  during 
World  War  n. 

This  is  an  occasion  where  men  of 
good  will  should  stand  up  and  speak 
out  about  the  injustice  of  one  man  to 
other  men  or  one  group  of  men  to 
other  groups  of  men. 

Although  the  Nazis  systematically 
sought  to  destroy  the  Jewish  people, 
even  the  most  barbaric  of  regimes 
could  not  destroy  the  Jewish  culture 
and  tradition.  Those  who  died,  died 
fighting:  Fighting  against  tyranny: 
fighting  for  convictions:  fighting  for 
their  heritage.  The  6  million  who  died, 
died  fighting  so  that  their  children 
and  grandchildren— and  the  rest  of 
mankind— could  live  freely  and  with- 
out fear. 

Today,  I  hope  that  all  of  us  will  set 
aside  a  few  moments  to  listen  to  the  si- 
lenced memories  of  those  millions  who 
lost  their  lives  in  the  Holocaust.  In 
their  memory,  let  us  rededicate  our- 
selves to  insuring  that  such  a  tragedy 
never  again  scars  the  course  of  human 
progress. 

While  we  remember  those  who  died 
in  the  Holocaust,  let  us  also  however, 
remember  those  who  survived.  Now 
gathered  in  Washington  for  a  4-day 
observance  of  the  Holocaust  are  12,000 
Jewish  survivors.  It  is  fitting  at  this 
time  to  honor  these  good  men  and 
women  who  wrote  the  brighter  but 
often  unread,  chapter  in  human  histo- 
ry. These  courageous  people  upheld 
the  standards  of  moral  decency  in  a 
world  rendered  unfit  for  human 
beings.  They  elected  to  live,  when  that 
right  was  removed.  They  endured  the 
pain  inflicted  by  Nazi  terror.  They 
chose  to  hang  on.  These  people  saw 
the  light  at  the  end  of  occupation. 
They  knew  that  in  the  end,  good 
would  prevail.  The  Jews  of  the 
Warsaw  ghetto  were  an  example. 

By  1943,  most  of  the  Jews  in  the 
Warsaw  ghetto  had  been  sent  to  exter- 


mination camps.  However,  those  re- 
maining in  the  ghetto,  despite  insur- 
mountable odds,  rebelled  against  the 
Nazis  occupying  Poland  and  held  their 
ground  for  1  month.  Over  one-half  of 
those  remaining  in  the  ghetto  lost 
their  lives  in  the  uprising.  This  heroic 
act  must  not  be  forgotten.  Rather,  it  is 
to  inspire  all  freedom-loving  peoples  to 
continue  opposing  tyranny  and  op- 
pression wherever  and  whenever  they 
occur. 

The  Jews  who  survived  the  Holo- 
caust had  hope— hope  that  in  a  better 
place  and  at  a  better  time— life  would 
be  worth  living.  The  State  of  Israel  is 
the  embodiment  of  that  hope.  In  the 
United  States  we  can  respect  this  hope 
for  a  life  of  freedom.  After  liberating 
the  concentration  camps  of  Europe, 
we  opened  our  borders  to  these  coura- 
geous individuals.  Today  we  proudly 
call  them  our  fellow  citizens. 

That  extermination  of  some  6  mil- 
lion Jews  is  the  event  which  will  live  in 
infamy  as  being  the  most  uniquely  de- 
structive and  most  massive  destruction 
of  life  yet  recorded  in  the  history  of 
the  world. 

It  is  an  illustration  of  the  impor- 
tance of  people  speaking  out  when 
such  acts  do  occur.  History  has  record- 
ed that  there  were  warning  signs,  that 
there  was  notice  for  those  in  positions 
of  power  throughout  the  world,  in- 
cluding the  United  States  of  America, 
where  we  had  traditionally  prided  our- 
selves as  being  insistent  upon  the  pro- 
motion of  human  rights.  Notwith- 
standing the  Icnowledge  of  the  exter- 
mination of  countless  numbers  of 
Jews,  later  known  to  be  some  6  mil- 
lion, people  in  power,  including  people 
in  government  in  the  United  States, 
and  other  groups  stood  silently  by. 

It  may  be  that  people,  men  and 
women,  may  think  there  are  good  rea- 
sons to  be  silent,  but  those  in  positions 
of  authority  have  to  undertake  the 
risk  to  speak  out,  and  there  is  no  more 
telling  lesson,  no  more  bitter  lesson 
than  the  experience  of  the  Holocaust. 
The  survivors  of  the  Holocaust  are  a 
living  lesson.  A  lesson  that,  however 
painful,  must  be  taught.  But  the  survi- 
vors are  getting  old.  And  once  they  are 
gone,  who  will  read  their  chapter  in 
history?  We  will.  We  must.  For  if  we 
don't,  we  risk  seeing  the  darkest  pages 
of  human  history  repeated  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
I  thank  him  for  his  remarks. 

It  was  indeed  a  bitter  time,  and  per- 
haps the  bitterest  moment  of  those 
times  was  when  the  Jews  who  came  to 
the  free  world  went  to  the  allies  and 
said  that  they  should  bomb  the  camps, 
they  should  bomb  the  railroads  lead- 
ing into  the  camps  so  that  while  it 
would  cause  the  deaths  of  people  who 
were  there  and  cause  the  deaths  of 
people  who  might  be  on  their  way  to 


that  carnage  at  least  it  would  stop  the 
carnage. 

At  that  point  the  countries  of  the 
free  world  decided  not  to  help  for  rea- 
sons that  mystify  me.  and  they  did  not 
bomb  the  ingress  and  the  access  to 
those  death  camps,  and  that  perhaps 
was  the  lowest  moment  of  those  days. 

It  is  fitting  that  we  here  in  the 
Senate  should  speak  about  the  Holo- 
caust on  the  the  40th  anniversary  of 
the  uprising  in  the  Warsaw  ghetto. 

Recently  I  spoke  about  my  own  ex- 
perience which  luckily  because  of  the 
foresight  of  my  father  did  not  occiir  in 
the  concentration  camp.  We  came 
here  before  that  period. 

But  in  any  case  I  appreciate  the  time 
of  the  Senate  today,  appreciate  the 
statements  of  the  Senators  who  have 
spoken  about  the  Holocaust  and  the 
feelings  that  they  have,  and  particu- 
larly appreciate  the  continued  empha- 
sis that  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
gives  the  Genocide  Convention,  and  I 
hope  also  with  him  that  a  slim  glim- 
mer of  hope  exists  that  it  will  indeed 
be  passed. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BOSCHWITZ).  The  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana is  recognized. 


INTEREST  RATES  KEY  TO 
ECONOMIC  RECOVERY 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  as  you 
know,  last  week  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  began  its  work  on  the  first 
budget  resolution.  This  debate  comes 
at  a  critical  time. 

The  economic  forecasters  here  final- 
ly are  optimistic.  Just  recently,  the 
Reagan  administration  issued  a  new. 
rosier  forecast  for  1983. 

Unemplo3mient  has  stopped  rising. 
Factory  orders  are  increasing.  Houses 
are  beginning  to  sell.  Inflation  contin- 
ues to  fall. 

It  appears  that  at  long  last,  econom- 
ic recovery  has  arrived.  Now  the  real 
issue  Is  how  long  it  will  stay. 

The  key  to  a  long-term,  sustained  re- 
covery is  interest  rates.  Unless  interest 
rates  continue  to  drop  and  stabilize  at 
reasonable  levels,  the  recovery  will  not 
live  up  to  its  advance  billing. 

I  do  not  have  a  quick  fix  that  will 
keep  Interest  rates  down.  But  there 
are  some  things  Congress  can  do  that 
will  help. 

We  have  an  opportunity  during  the 
next  few  weeks  to  begin  that  task. 

In  my  view,  the  place  to  start  is  with 
the  budget.  We  need  a  plan  of  steady, 
long-term  and  realistic  cuts  in  the  Fed- 
eral deficit. 

I  support  a  $20  billion  a  year  reduc- 
tion in  the  Federal  deficit.  That  would 
be  the  kind  of  signal  needed  to  prove 
that  deficits  are  heading  down. 

It  is  easy  for  us  to  talk  about  cutting 
Federal  budget  deficits.  Getting  the 
Job  done  is  another  story. 


But  we  have  the  opportunity  to  get 
that  Job  done  when  the  Senate  votes 
on  the  first  budget  resolution.  There  is 
a  way  to  achieve  real  savings: 

"Pint,  the  social  security  reform 
package  will  cut  the  deficit  by  $11  bil- 
lion a  year  for  the  next  5  years. 

Second,  Congress  must  do  a  better 
Job  of  getting  the  most  bang  for  every 
defense  buck.  I  support  increased  mili- 
tary spending.  We  must  maintain  and 
strengthen  our  national  defense. 

But  I  believe  a  5-percent-a-year  in- 
crease in  the  defense  budget  allows  us 
to  accomplish  that  goal,  without  wast- 
ing money.  A  S-percent  growth  rate 
would  cut  the  deficit  by  $9  billion  a 
year  over  the  next  5  years. 

Third,  we  must  make  some  adjust- 
ments in  the  third  year  of  the  Presi- 
dent's tax  package.  Last  week  the 
Budget  Committee  voted  to  repeal  this 
year's  10-percent  income  tax  cut.  I 
oppose  such  an  action. 

The  third  year  of  the  tax  cut  is  the 
one  that  is  most  beneficial  to  middle 
income  taxpayers.  In  my  view,  the  re- 
sponsible and  fair  action  is  to  cap  the 
benefits  granted  imder  the  third  year. 

I  would  limit  the  tax  cut  to  $700. 
Couples  earning  $35,000  or  less  would 
receive  the  fuU  10  percent.  Above 
$35,000,  the  tax  cut  would  decrease. 
This  proposal  would  save  about  $7  bil- 
lion a  year. 

Finally,  a  modest  program  of  closing 
loopholes  in  the  Tax  Code  could  raise 
about  $6  billion  a  year. 

This  list  alone  would  cut  the  current 
projected  deficits  by  $21  billion  in 
1984.  $28  billion  in  1985,  and  $45  bU- 
lion  in  1986.  This  amounts  only  to  a 
portion  of  what  I  think  needs  to  be 
done,  but  it  is  an  important  beginning. 

Reducing  deficits  by  $20  biUion  a 
year  would  send  a  clear  signal  to  busi- 
ness that  Congress  is  serious  about  re- 
gaining control  over  Federal  spending. 

OTRER  ACnOHS 

Cutting  the  deficit  by  itself  will  not 
insure  continued  low  interest  rates. 
Other  actions  are  needed. 

We  need  to  require  balanced  budgets 
in  the  future.  The  Federal  budget  now 
is  out  of  control.  We  need  new  tools  to 
encourage  balanced  budgets. 

Soon.  I  will  introduce  a  bill  that 
would  permit  Congress  and  the  admin- 
istration to  operate  in  the  red  only  if 
three-fifths  of  Congress  vote  to  permit 
deficit  spending. 

Congress  also  must  get  tough  with 
the  Federal  Reserve.  Chairman 
Volcker's  term  expires  this  summer. 
This  is  an  opportunity  to  put  pressure 
on  the  Fed  to  lower  interest  rates.  As  a 
member  of  the  Finance  Committee  I 
look  forward  to  that  opportunity. 

Finally,  we  must  reform  the  Fed.  We 
must  not  be  held  hostage  by  the  myth 
of  an  independent  Federal  Reserve. 
Congress  should  play  a  greater  role  in 
setting  monetary  goals. 

Interest  rate  goals  should  be  coordi- 
nated with  the  economic  goals  set  by 


Congress  and  the  President.  No  one 
benefits  if  the  Fed  is  operating  like  a 
totally  Independent  agency. 

CORCLDSIOn 

This  is  not  an  exhaustive  program. 
But  I  believe  it  starts  us  in  the  right 
direction. 

The  high  interest  rate  has  nearly 
bankrupted  many  Americans.  Today 
farmers  are  in  debt  to  the  tune  of  $215 
billion.  Small  businesses  face  similar 
difficulties. 

These  are  businesses  that  depend 
heavily  on  credit.  But  at  today's  inter- 
est rates,  farmers  are  forced  to  set 
aside  more  than  20  percent  of  their 
budget  to  pay  interest  charges. 

Farms  and  businesses  in  Montana 
cannot  afford  to  stay  in  business  in 
the  face  of  such  high  costs.  Montana 
is  not  unique. 

The  steps  I  have  outlined  today- 
cutting  deficits,  requiring  balanced 
budgets  in  the  future,  getting  tough 
with  the  Fed.  and  reforming  the  Fed 
itself— are  essential.  They  would  ease 
the  credit  crunch  that  is  helping  keep 
interest  rates  high. 

These  steps  would  insure  that  the 
economic  recovery  is  not  throttled 
before  it  gets  started. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  whatever  time  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  requires. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  my  good 
friend  from  Montana.  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate him  personally  on  what  he 
Just  said.  I  agree  with  a  great  deal  of 
what  he  said.  Certainly  he  is  right. 
The  deficit  Is  our  principal  problem 
here,  and  that  is  the  element  that  is 
holding  up  interest  rates  and  is  likely 
to  make  interest  rates  go  even  higher. 

The  fact  is  that  we  will  have  a  defi- 
cit this  current  year  of  $200  billion. 
We  have  never  had  anything  like  that 
before.  The  biggest  deficit  before  1982 
was  some  $66  billion.  All  that  has  to  be 
borrowed.  When  you  borrow  on  credit, 
the  price  of  credit  goes  up.  The  price 
of  credit  is  interest. 

The  Senator  is  absolutely  right  in 
calling  for  a  reduction  of  that  deficit.  I 
Join  him  in  what  he  has  proposed.  I 
think  it  is  completely  sound.  I  would 
go  a  little  farther.  I  think  we  can  cut 
military  spending  down  perhaps  a 
little  bit  below  the  5-percent  rate  of 
increase,  but  I  think  he  is  close  to 
being  on  target. 

I  think  he  is  also  right  in  calling  for 
an  increase  in  revenues,  as  painful  as 
that  is  and  as  difficult  as  it  is.  The  fact 
is,  he  is  not  calling  for  an  increase  in 
taxes.  What  he  is  doing  is  he  is  calling 
for  the  elimination  of  a  cut,  or  at  least 
the  reduction  in  a  cut  in  taxes  that 
will  otherwise  take  effect  on  July  1. 

I  would  go  a  little  farther  than  that. 
I  am  not  sure  if  he  called  also  for  the 
elimination  of  the  indexing,  but  I 
would  do  that.  If  you  eliminate  both 
of  those,  each  would  save  about  $40 


billion  a  year.  You  add  that  $80  billion 
there  and  over  the  years  I  think  we 
can  save  $20  billion  in  defense  spend- 
ing, and  that  is  a  $100  billion  deduc- 
tion in  this  colossal  deficit. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes.  The  Senator 
from  Montana  has  the  floor. 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
an  11  a.m.  order  for  the  Senate  to  go 
into  executive  session.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  time  for  that  be 
delayed  by  not  to  exceed  3  minutes  so 
that  the  Senator  may  continue  with 
his  presentation  and  so  there  may  be 
30  seconds  or  so  for  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Will  the  Senator 
make  that  4  minutes? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Five  minutes.  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Wonderful. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Biir.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  at 
any  rate,  I  wish  to  thank  my  good 
friend  from  Montana. 


DO  WE  HAVE  TO  THROW  IN  THE 
SPONGE  ON  THE  NUCLEAR 
FREEZE? 

Bdr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
recent  weeks  I  have  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  to  a  series  of  at- 
tacks on  the  wisdom  of  a  nuclear 
freeze  by  such  thoughtful  and  prestig- 
ious newspapers  as  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  Washington  Post.  Now 
the  current  issue  of  Time  magazine 
puts  that  widely  read  publication  on 
record  against  the  freeze  with  a  short, 
opinion  piece  headline,  "Freeze  No. 
Deployment  Yes." 

Something  mighty  serious  for  our 
future  is  going  on  among  opinion  lead- 
ers in  our  country  since  last  fall.  In 
September,  in  my  State,  our  voters 
voted  better  than  three  to  one  in  favor 
of  calling  on  our  Government  to  nego- 
tiate a  mutual,  verifiable  freeze  on  nu- 
clear weapons  with  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment. And  last  November  similar  re- 
ferenda carried  in  seven  of  eight  other 
States  that  submitted  the  issue  to 
their  people.  So  a  few  months  ago  the 
people  in  this  democracy  seemed, 
wherever  they  had  the  opportunity  to 
say  so.  to  favor  the  freeze.  This  Sena- 
tor believes  the  people  were  right  last 
fall  and  are  still  right  and  that  the 
usually  wise  pundits  for  the  Times, 
the  Post  and  Time  magazine  are 
wrong. 

Time  magazine  expresses  the  freeze 
opposition  as  well  as  anyone.  They 
oppose  the  freeze  for  two  reasons: 
First,  the  United  States  has  an  open 
society  with  all  kinds  of  investigative 
reporters,  whistleblowers  and  congres- 
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slonal  watchdogs  who  would  expose 
»ny  U.S.  cheating  on  the  freeze.  But 
the  U.S.S.R.  has  a  closed  society,  and 
any  Russian  who  would  expose  Soviet 
cheating  would  quietly  disappear  and 
whatever  he  would  reveal  would  never 
see  the  light  of  day.  The  second  objec- 
tion Time  calls  "a  far  greater  prob- 
lem." The  trouble,  says  Time,  is  that 
the  freeze  is  too  simple  to  solve  the 
U£. -Soviet  complexities.  Time  admits 
that  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  are  in  a  relationship  of  "parity, 
rough  equivalence  of  'offsetting  asjmi- 
metries.' "  That  sounds  lilie  a  strong 
argiunent  for  the  freeze  to  me.  Not  so, 
says  Time.  Why?  Because  parity  is  not 
a  static  condition;  it  is  dynamic.  And 
then  they  try  to  clinch  their  argimient 
with  this: 

(Parity)  U  subject  to  shifting  treniis  in 
areas  that  on  the  Soviet  side  could  not,  and 
on  the  American  side  should  not,  be  frozen. 

BCr.  President,  at  this  point.  Time, 
like  the  New  York  Times  and  the 
Washington  Post  earlier,  simply 
throws  in  the  sponge  on  the  freeze. 
The  U.S.S.R.  has  a  big  Jimip  on  us  in 
mediiun  range  missiles  in  EMrope.  The 
freeze  would  prevent  us  from  catching 
up.  So  no  freeze. 

Now  what  is  wrong  with  these  two 
arguments?  First,  would  the  Russians 
cheat?  If  so  should  we  forget  the 
freeze?  Within  the  next  week  or  so,  I 
intend  to  devote  a  much  longer  speech 
to  the  contention  voiced  by  many  that 
the  Russians  never  keep  their  word  on 
international  treaties— especially  nu- 
clear treaties.  But  let  me  simply  say 
today  that  the  Russians  may  very  well 
cheat  if  they  can  get  away  with  it  or  if 
it  is  to  their  interest  to  cheat,  even  if 
they  are  caught.  I  submit  that  we  can 
put  into  place  an  onsite  inspection 
system,  a  close  monitoring  system  that 
will  in  all  likelihood  detect  cheating. 
and  make  it  clearly  against  the  Rus- 
sian interest  to  try  to  cheat.  Such  an 
enforcement  mechanism  should  be  an 
absolute  condition  to  any  freeze  agree- 
ment. If  we  do  that,  on  the  basis  of  all 
our  past  experience,  the  Russians  will 
abide  by  the  agreement.  If  we  do  not, 
they  will  not. 

Second.  Time  concedes  that  the  U.S. 
and  the  U.S.S.R.  have  rough  equiva- 
lence now.  Ah,  says  Time  but  this  Is 
not  enough— why?  Because  parity  is 
not  a  static  condition.  It  is  shifting. 
Well,  of  one  thing  we  can  be  sure— if 
we  do  not  freeze  the  condition  will  be 
shifting  indeed,  shifting  towards  hair 
trigger  responses,  shifting  towards 
constantly  advancing  technology  in 
the  possession  of  more  and  more  coun- 
tries. Yes.  indeed,  we  can  made  a 
strong  case  against  a  freeze.  Trouble  is 
we  can  make  a  stronger  case  against 
any  alternative,  the  clinching  argu- 
ment in  my  book  for  a  freeze  is  that 
there  simply  is  no  alternative. 

To  some  others,  there  is  an  alterna- 
tive. It  is  to  give  the  administration's 
arms  control  plan  a  chance.  A  few 


months  ago  that  kind  of  a  plea  might 
have  had  some  appeal.  Today  it  does 
not.  Virtually  every  informed  observer 
now  tells  us  that  the  arms  control 
talks  have  broken  down— that  they  are 
going  nowhere;  that  the  arms  race  will 
go  on  and  on. 

So  the  alternative  to  the  freeze  is  a 
nuclear  war,  probably  starting  within 
the  next  20  years  and  certainly  start- 
ing shortly  after  that,  as  more  and 
more  coimtries  have  the  immense  deci- 
sive, and  overwhelming  power.  In  sim- 
plest terms  we  have  a  choice  between 
a  freeze  or  absolute  catastrophe,  a 
freeze  or  death.  Sure,  it  will  be  ex- 
tremely hard  to  make  the  freeze  work, 
but  mankind  has  never  faced  a  more 
rewarding  challenge. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  brief  article  from  Time 
magazine  entitled  "Freeze  No,  Deploy- 
ment Yes"  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

FRKECK  No,  DXFLOYIfKIlT  TXS 

In  an  extraordinary  burst  of  democratic 
brainstorming,  the  American  political 
system  has  generated  hundreds  of  plans  for 
a  nuclear  arms  freeze.  Including  the  one 
that  is  before  the  House.  While  vague  In 
their  details  and  varying  in  their  language, 
all  convey  the  same  message:  enough  is 
enough. 

The  freeze  movement  reflects  a  populist 
impatience  both  with  the  arms  race  and 
with  the  traditional  arms  control  that  has 
failed  to  stop  "the  madness."  Rather  than 
running  faster  or  haggling  over  rules  for  the 
next  lap,  say  the  freeze  advocates,  the  su- 
perpowers should  simply  stop  where  they 
are.  No  more  new  nuclear  weapons  on  either 
side,  period. 

The  sentiment  is  understandable,  but  in 
the  view  of  many  nuclear  experts,  the  pro- 
posed solution  is  Impractical  and  unwise. 
While  most  freeze  resolutions  call  for  meas- 
ures that  are  "mutual  and  verifiable,"  a 
comprehensive  freeze,  almost  by  definition, 
would  meet  neither  of  those  criteria.  If  the 
U.S.  agreed  to  suspend  eill  production  of  new 
nuclear  weapons,  then  congressional  watch- 
dogs. Pentagon  whistle  blowers  and  investi- 
gative reporters  would  make  sure  that  the 
ban  was  observed.  There  would  be  no  simi- 
lar self-policing  in  the  secrecy-shrouded,  se- 
curity-obessed  U.S.S.R.  Also,  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  American  intelligence 
agencies  to  monitor  Soviet  compliance  with 
a  ban  on  production,  as  opposed  to  deploy- 
ment, of  new  weapons. 

But  the  far  greater  problem  would  be  rec- 
onciling the  simplicity  of  the  freeze  concept 
with  the  complexities  of  maintaining  true 
mutuality  and  sUbillty  in  the  U.S. -Soviet 
nuclear  competition.  Etesplte  President  Rea- 
gan's alarmism  about  the  Soviets'  supposed 
across-the-board  "margin  of  superiority," 
the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  In  a  rela- 
tionship variously  described  as  parity,  rough 
equivalence,  or  "offsetting  asymmetries." 
The  Soviets  are  ahead  in  some  categories, 
while  the  U.S.  is  ahead  in  others.  But  parity 
is  not  a  static  condition:  It  Is  dynamic.  It  is 
subject  to  shifting  trends  In  areas  that  on 
the  Soviet  side  could  not.  and  on  the  Ameri- 
can side  should  not  be  frozen. 

For  some  years,  the  Soviets  have  been 
building  up  a  sizable,  potentially  destabiliz- 


ing advantage  in  land-bued.  highly  accu- 
rate, highly  destructive  balUatlc  warheads. 
The  U.S.  is  seeking  to  preserve  a  balance  by 
modernizing  the  land-  and  sea-based  legs  of 
its  strategic  triad  with  the  MX  and  the  sub- 
marine-launched Trident  II  mlasiles.  The 
Soviets  are  constantly  improving  their  for- 
midable antiaircraft  defenses.  That  makes  it 
harder  for  U.S.  bombers,  the  airborne  leg  of 
the  triad,  to  be  sure  of  getting  to  their  tar- 
gets. That,  in  turn,  makes  it  all  the  more  im- 
portant that  the  VS.  develop  two  types  of 
weapons:  a  new,  faster,  "penetrating'' 
bomber,  like  the  B-1  or  Stealth;  and  cruise 
missiles,  which  can  sneak  In  under  Soviet  air 
defenses. 

Yet  the  new  American  weapons— the  MX. 
the  Trident  II,  new  bombers  and  cruise  mis- 
siles—would aU  be  canceled  by  a  freeze, 
while  the  Soviet  offensive  Inventory  and  de- 
fensive network  would  not  be  affected. 

An  even  more  pertinent  flaw  in  the  freeze 
idea  has  to  do  with  the  prospective  deploy- 
ment of  new  American  missiles  in  Europe. 
The  Soviet  Union  brought  about  an  asym- 
metry with  Its  SS-20  program,  and  that 
must  now  be  offset  by  the  United  SUtes. 
NATO  has  been  committed  since  1979  to  in- 
stalling 572  Pershing  II  ballistic  and  Toma- 
hawk cruise  missiles  later  this  year. 

There  is  room  for  argximent  over  whether 
the  Pershing  II  and  the  Tomahawk  are  the 
best  military  answer  to  the  problem,  and 
whether  NATO  leaders  three  years  ago 
should  have  linked  their  deployment.  In 
carrot-and-stlck  fashion,  to  the  Geneva 
arms-control  negotiations.  But  the  balance 
of  power  includes  an  element  of  political  re- 
solve as  well  as  military  might.  The  political 
imperative  of  following  through  on  the  1979 
decision  ought  to  override  historical  second- 
guessing,  technical  quibbles  and  protest 
posters  in  the  streets  about  the  deployment. 
The  freeze  movement,  if  it  had  Its  way, 
would  probably  prevent  the  Euromlssiles 
from  going  in— much  to  the  satisfaction  of 
Moscow  and  to  the  detriment  of  East-West 
sUbUlty. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  of  1  minute.  I  yield 
the  floor. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO   WILLIAM  LIGHT 

KINNEY     OP     BENNETTSVILLE. 

S.C. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  my  good 
friend.  William  Light  Kinney  of  Ben- 
nettsvllle,  S.C.  who  passed  away  on 
February  14.  at  the  age  of  80.  To  his 
devoted  wife.  Aimle  Laurie,  loyal  son. 
William  Jr..  and  other  family,  all  of 
who  I  know  well,  I  offer  my  deepest 
sympathy.  \ 

This  life-long  resident  of  Bennetts- 
vlUe  was  well-respected  in  the  commu- 
nity and  is  perhaps  best  known  as  co- 
founder,  former  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Marlboro  Herald-Advocate 
newspaper.  Bill  Kinney  was  a  man  of 
vision  and  initiative  who,  together 
with  his  lovely  wife,  weathered  the 
Depression,  defying  all  olds  to  create 
one  of  my  State's  finest  weekly  news- 


papers. Today,  thanks  to  the  invalu- 
able efforts  of  BUI  Kinney,  the 
Herald-Advocate  is  recognized  as  a  de- 
pendable source  of  news  and  informa- 
tion in  the  Pee  Dee  section  of  South 
Carolina. 

Not  only  was  Bill  Klimey  a  journal- 
istic leader,  but  he  was  also  active  in 
niunerous  church,  civic,  and  communi- 
ty organizations.  He  possessed  the 
unique  ability  of  devoting  all  of  his  en- 
ergies to  these  causes  with  the  same 
degree  of  commitment,  enthusiasm 
and  excellance. 

Mr.  President,  though  words  cannot 
adequately  express  the  sense  of  loss 
felt  by  the  passing  of  this  special  indi- 
vidual, the  Kinney  family  can  take 
great  comfort  in  knowing  that  his  con- 
tributions In  society  will  not  be  forgot- 
ten. William  Ught  Kinney  may  best  be 
remembered  for  the  four  qualities  that 
summarize  his  life — commitment  to 
God  and  church;  devotion  to  family; 
service  to  the  community;  and  compas- 
sion for  his  fellow  man.  Always  a  gen- 
tleman, he  was  admired  by  many  and 
will  be  missed  by  a  large  circle  of 
friends. 

William  Light  Kinney  knew  that  he 
would  leave  behind  not  only  a  busi- 
ness, but  a  tradition  of  excellence  to 
be  carried  on  by  his  able  and  dedicated 
son.  William.  Jr.  In  his  own  right.  WU- 
liam.  Jr.  has  already  made  his  mark  on 
the  commimity  through  his  involve- 
ment with  many  organizations  and  ac- 
tivities. Recently,  I  had  the  privilege 
of  appointing  him  to  serve  on  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  American  Folk 
Life  Center  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. In  this,  and  all  capacities,  Wil- 
liam, Jr.  is  proving  that  he  is  following 
in  his  father's  footsteps.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  William  Lig.it  Kinney  would 
be  very  proud  of  the  achievements  of 
his  devoted  son. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  several  articles  which  ap- 
peared in  the  newspaper  which  Wil- 
liam Light  Kinney  cofounded,  as  well 
as  his  pastor's  eulogy,  be  included  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. I  would  call  special  attention  to 
a  touching  article  written  by  his  son. 
entitled.  "He  Was  More  Than  a 
Father."  I  know  that  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  join  me  in  saluting  this 
fine  South  Carolinian. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Marlboro  Herald-Advocate,  Feb. 

17. 1983] 

WnxiAM  Light  Kiititet,  80,  MH-A 

CopoDNDER,  Dies 

William  Light  Kinney,  80,  veteran  Jour- 
nalist and  civic  leader,  died  Monday,  Febru- 
ary 14,  1983,  at  McLeod  Regional  Medical 
Center,  Florence,  after  a  two  months'  111- 
neas. 

The  lifelong  resident  of  BennettsvUle  was 
editor  and  publisher  emeritus  of  the  Marl- 
boro Herald-Advocate  and  McCoU  Messenger 
and  former  president  of  Marlboro  Publish- 
ing Co.,  Inc. 


He  was  a  past  president  of  the  South 
Carolina  Preai  Aaaodatlon  and  former  gov- 
ernor of  Rotary  District  777. 

He  U  survived  by  his  wife,  the  former 
Annie  Laurie  Mayer,  of  their  home  at  807 
Covington  St..  BennettsvUle;  their  son.  Wil- 
liam Light  Kinney  Jr.;  two  grandchildren, 
Ellaabeth  Mayer  Kinney  and  William  Light 
Kinney  m:  and  sister.  Miss  Annie  Florence 
Kinney,  all  of  BennettsvUle. 

Three  brothers  predeceased  him,  the  late 
Judge  of  Probate  John  Frank  Kiimey  Jr., 
Dr.  Prentiss  McLeod  Kinney,  and  Dr.  Clar- 
ence Alexander  Kinney,  aU  of  BennettsvUle. 

Mr.  Kinney,  bom  in  BennettsvUle  on  Sep- 
tember 22,  1902,  was  a  son  of  the  late  Dr. 
John  Frank  and  Florence  Alexandra 
McLeod  Kinney. 

A  graduate  of  BennettsvUle  High  School, 
he  received  his  B.A.  degree  from  Wofford 
College,  Spartanburg,  in  1925. 

Returning  to  BennettsviUe,  he  became 
editor  of  the  Pee  Dee  Advocate  from  1926- 
1931. 

After  their  marriage  June  18,  1931,  on 
September  1,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kinney  founded 
the  Marlboro  County  Herald  newspaper, 
and  established  Marlboro  Publishing  Co., 
Inc.  In  1951,  they  purchased  the  Pee  Dee  Ad- 
vocate, a  weekly,  and  combined  both  news- 
papers in  the  semi-weekly  Marlboro  Herald- 
Advocate.  In  November,  1952,  he  purchased 
the  McColl  Messenger  and  was  editor  and 
publisher  of  both  untU  his  son,  William  L. 
Kinney  Jr.,  purchased  his  parents'  Interest 
in  1972.  He  remained  active  in  the  business, 
which  Includes  commercial  printing.  untU 
his  last  illness. 

As  a  journalist,  he  was  a  member  and  past 
president  of  the  South  Carolina  Press  Asso- 
ciation (1952-1953)  and  its  Weekly  Division 
the  previous  year.  He  had  been  a  member  of 
the  National  Editorial  Association.  The  Na- 
tional Newspaper  Association  and  Delta 
Sigma  Chi  professional  journalism  fraterni- 
ty. He  represented  South  Carolina  on  the 
U.S.  Editor's  OoodwUl  Tour  of  Ontario  In 
1952. 

Mr.  Kinney  was  active  in  both  local  and 
state  civic  and  church  endeavors,  having 
served  in  1961  and  1962  as  Governor  of  S.  C. 
District  777,  Rotary  International,  as  well  as 
president  and  secretary  of  the  BennettsvUle 
Rotary  Club,  of  which  he  was  the  last  sur- 
viving charter  member  with  42  V4  years  per- 
fect attendance,  before  his  final  Illness.  He 
was  a  Paul  Harris  FeUow. 

As  a  member  of  First  United  Methodist 
Church,  he  had  held  many  offices,  including 
membership  on  the  Administrative  Board 
and  Board  of  Trustees  and  president  of  the 
Men's  Club.  He  had  been  lay  leader  and,  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  was  a  church  school 
teacher  for  the  Men's  Bible  Class,  having 
taught  there  and  in  the  high  school  depart- 
ment, earlier,  for  67  years. 

Always  interested  in  education,  he  served 
for  15  years  as  member  and  chairman  of  the 
BennettsviUe  Area  PubUc  Schools  Board  of 
Trustees.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors  of  S.  C.  Opportunity 
School,  West  Columbia. 

Mr.  Kinney  served  as  a  member  of  Ben- 
nettsvUle City  CouncU  from  1929-1931.  He 
was  also  a  past  president  of  BennettsviUe 
Merchants  Association  and  ptist  executive 
secretary  of  the  BennettsvUle  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  He  served  as  treasurer  of  Marl- 
boro Industrial  Corp.  Also,  he  was  charter 
president  of  the  Mutual  Concert  Association 
of  Marlboro  County  and  was  a  patron  of  the 
Marlboro  Players. 

He  was  a  life  board  member  of  the  Easter 
Seal   Society    for   Crippled    ChUdren    and 


AdulU  of  S.  C  Inc.,  having  aerved  that  or- 
ganization for  many  yean  locally  and  at  the 
state  level.  Mr.  Kinney  was  also  Mariboro 
County  chairman  for  United  States  Savings 
Bonds  for  40  years. 

As  a  Wofford  CoUege  alumnus  he  served 
as  president  of  the  Marlboro-Chesterfield- 
DiUon  division  of  the  Alumni  AaM>ciatUm. 
For  his  loyal  support,  he  was  the  first  recip- 
ient of  the  Wofford  CoUege  Alumni  Cita- 
tion. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Saint  David's  So- 
ciety and  was  a  charter  member  of  BCarlbor- 
ough  Historical  Society. 

He  is  Usted  In  S.  C.  Lives  and  Who's  Who 
in  the  South  and  Southu>esL 

The  funeral  was  at  3  p.m.  Wednesday  at 
First  United  Methodist  Church.  Interment 
was  at  Sunset  Memorial  Park. 

[February  21, 1983] 
Hx  Was  More  Trah  a  Fathkb 
(By  WUUam  Ught  Kinney.  Jr.) 

February  14.  1983,  Saint  Valentine's  Day, 
wUl  be  a  date  etched  in  my  mind  for  the  rest 
of  my  life. 

About  3:10  pjn..  In  Florence,  in  one  brief 
sigh,  my  father.  Herald-Advocate  co-founder 
and  former  editor  and  publisher  William 
Light  Kinney,  slipped  away  to  this  eternal 
reward.  At  his  side  was  my  mother,  his 
loving  wife  and  devoted  co-worker  of  bl\k 
years,  Annie  Laurie. 

I  was  40  mUes  away  at  my  desk  in  Ben- 
nettsviUe, hurrying  last  minute  instructions 
to  dash  to  his  bedside. 

UntU  that  moment,  my  life  bad  been 
blessed  with  having  both  loving  parents 
with  me  for  more  than  49  years,  a  blessing  I 
recognized  long  before. 

What  a  happy  family  we  had  been:  only 
three  of  us  imtU  Peggy  and  I  married  in 
1964.  Elisabeth  came  aboard  in  1967  and 
Light  in  1969.  We  all  loved  deeply,  which  ex- 
plains why  we  hurt  deeply  at  losing  him. 

He  loved  "home"  and  spent  almost  aU  of 
his  life  at  only  three  addresses:  his  chUd- 
hood  home  at  123  S.  Marlboro  St.,  his 
present  home  at  807  Covington  St,  and  his 
beloved  "Magnolia"  at  508  K  Main  St. 

He  was  the  clan  patriarch,  the  tease,  the 
head  of  the  family,  "Pop  Pop"  to  his  grand- 
chUdren,  the  tonesetter,  the  entertainer, 
the  hard  worker,  the  encourager,  the  buffer, 
the  grand  Joke  teUer  the  famUy  high  priest, 
the  heritage  chronicler,  the  poUtlcal  con- 
servative, the  genealogist,  the  hometown 
booster,  the  truth  seeker,  the  Ue  hater,  the 
raconteur,  the  lovalist,  the  involver,  and 
best  friend. 

To  our  famUy  he  was  all  of  these,  and,  yet. 
he  was  much  more! 

He  was  an  Inspiration,  rising  above  crip- 
pledness  which  preceded  my  birth,  always 
hurting,  seldom  complaining,  only  asking 
for  smaU  acts  of  assistance  and  a  shoulder 
to  lean  on  when  descending  stairs.  WhUe 
crippled,  he  never  considered  himself  a  crip- 
ple and  at  times  could  show  his  ire  when  a 
less  physicaUy  handicapped  individual  at- 
tempted to  seek  pity  or  charity  because  of 
such  handicaps. 

Witty,  good-natured  and  genial.  Daddy 
was  definite  when  it  came  to  manners  and 
courtesy.  He  used  "ma'am"  and  "sir' "  and 
Insisted  that  we  use  them  too!  "Thank  you" 
and  "please"  were  his  oft  used  golden  keys 
as  weU.  Though  it  hurt,  he  almost  always 
rose  when  a  lady  entered  the  room  In  our 
office,  at  home,  or  whUe  a  guest  elsewhere. 
No  physical  pain  was  great  enough  to  deter 
these  inbred  privUeges  and  duties  which  he 
hopef  uUy  InstiUed  In  me  and  mine. 
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Because  of  his  physlcml  UmiUtlons.  he  was 
extremely  grateful  for  assistance  whenever 
It  was  offered  or  required.  Through  his 
more  than  eight  weeks'  hospital  stay,  he 
was  forever  thanking  nurses,  doctors  and 
technicians  for  all  their  efforts.  His  pleas- 
antness amid  critical  illness  won  for  him  the 
aooolade  of  "the  best  patient  we've  ever 
had"  from  doaens  of  those  who  nursed  him 
innorence. 

A  happy  childhood  in  a  happy  home  as 
the  middle  child  of  five  was  the  perfect 
preparation  for  his  lifetime  of  laughing  and 
loving  his  native  Marlboro  County  and  her 
people.  As  a  lad.  he  would  accompany  his 
"country  doctor"  father  on  calls  throughout 
the  county  and  when  old  enough,  he  became 
his  driver,  first  in  a  horse  and  buggy,  later 
in  an  early  model  automobile.  Through  wide 
and  historic  family  connections  and 
through  these  Journeys  into  all  parts  of 
Marlboro.  Daddy  learned  much  of  this 
area's  historic  past  and  shared  this  know- 
ledged  and  these  experiences  with  us  at 
home  and  with  others  elsewhere  who 
showed  an  interest.  Gifted  with  an  elephan- 
tine memory,  his  mind  was  a  living  encyclo- 
pedia of  knowledge,  legend,  tradition  and 
anecdote  about  his  native  heath  and  her 
people.  Countless  newcomers  learned  that 
he  was  a  viable  source  of  information  about 
past  and  present  life  here  and  they  often 
called  upon  him  for  fact  and  fable.  This  love 
of  the  South,  hometown  and  county  he 
planted  and  nurtured  in  us. 

"The  Lord  doesn't  love  ugly."  was  only 
one  of  dozens  of  moral  principles  he  learned 
at  his  mother's  knee  and  enunciated 
throughout  his  life  to  family  members  and 
friends. 

His  love  of  God  and  for  his  church  were 
on  a  par  with  his  great  love  of  family  as  ex- 
emplified by  his  more  than  57  years  of 
teaching  Sunday  School  in  his  beloved  First 
Methodist  Church,  where  he  and  his  broth- 
ers and  sister  followed  their  father's  exam- 
ple of  working  for  and  supporting  "the 
church."  How  fitting  that  his  two  ministers, 
the  Rev.  Jim  Hyatt  and  the  Rev.  T.  J.  Lewis. 
who  had  helped  support  him  throughout 
his  last  illness,  should  be  the  ones  to  have 
the  final  words  about  him  and  to  him  at  his 
funeraL 

Likewise  appropriate  was  the  pallbearers' 
representation  of  the  organizations  in  which 
he  had  taken  leadership  roles  and  had  given 
freely  of  himself  to  support:  First  Methodist 
Church.  Tracy  Kea.  vice  chairman  of  the 
Administrative  Board:  Men's  Bible  Class. 
Kenny  Bennett,  president:  Rotary  Club. 
Jimmy  Todd,  Jr.,  president:  South  Carolina 
Press  Association,  Dr.  Reid  Montgomery. 
Columbia,  secretary-manager  City  of  Ben- 
nettsvllle.  Mayor  Wade  R.  Crow;  Bermetts- 
ville  Public  Schools  Board  of  trustees, 
Gordon  Hamilton,  chairman:  BennettsvUle 
Merchants  Association,  Roger  Griggs,  presi- 
dent; and  Marlboro  County  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Otis  Patton.  president. 

Daddy  was  always  interested  in  seeing  his 
home  community  put  its  best  foot  forward 
and  contributed  his  time,  efforts,  and  tal- 
ents towards  this  end.  He  believed  the  tele- 
phone call  that  righted  a  wrong  was  prefer- 
able to  a  lambasting  editorial.  He  believed  in 
fairness.  Justice  and  ethics.  He  believed  that 
no  town  of  comparable  size  offered  the  qual- 
ity of  living  available  here,  and,  again,  he 
gave  of  himself  to  accomplish  these  ends. 
"ICarlboro  people  deserve  the  best,"  he'd 
say. 

God's  gift  of  an  inquiring  and  alert  mind 
was  not  wasted  in  him.  He  was  an  intellectu- 
al and  an  Inveterate  reader,  devouring  at 


least  three  newspapers  each  day  and  cap- 
ping this  with  constant  reading  of  periodi- 
cals, church  literature,  and  the  Bible.  He 
conducted  dally  devotions  in  his  home  and 
grace  before  eating  was  Just  as  Important  as 
the  sweets  he  thought  should  conclude  each 
meal. 

In  addition  to  reading,  he  loved  music, 
liked  to  sing,  and  had  a  keen  appreciation 
for  all  kinds  of  music  from  classical  to  coun- 
try. I  believe  he  would  have  thoroughly  en- 
joyed Faye  Griggs  Bell's  organ  and  carillon 
selections  at  his  funeral  Wednesday  and  be- 
lieve that  the  hymn.  "The  Strife  Is  O'er," 
was  as  fitting  for  his  last  song  as  it  was  for 
King  George  VI  of  Great  Britain.  During 
the  hour  of  the  funeral.  WBSC  devoted  a 
30-mlnute  radio  program  of  religious  music 
as  a  tribute  to  him,  for  which  we  are  so 
grateful. 

Because  of  his  incapacity  due  to  his  crip- 
pled leg.  he  was  unable  to  pursue  active 
sports  as  a  hobby:  nonetheless,  he  was  an 
avid  fan  particularly  of  his  alma  mater. 
Wofford  College  (where  he,  his  three  broth- 
ers, their  father  and  I  all  graduated)  and 
kept  up  to  date  through  the  mass  media. 
This  inability  to  actively  pursue  golf,  tennis, 
etc..  opened  for  him  a  wonderful  window 
which  would  blow  fresh  air  his  way  for  more 
than  42  years— Rotary. 

In  1940.  he  was  among  the  handful  of 
Bennettsvillians  who  met  with  a  delegation 
from  Hartsvllle.  who  were  Interested  in 
sponsoring  the  formation  of  a  Rotary  Club 
here.  When  our  BennettsvUle  club  was  char- 
tered In  1940,  Daddy  was  a  charter  member 
and  the  club's  secretary.  The  next  year,  he 
was  club  president. 

Until  his  last  illness,  he  had  an  unblem- 
ished perfect  attendance  record,  which  was 
the  longest  in  the  club,  as  having  never 
missed  a  meeting  during  his  entire  Rotary 
Club  career,  which  began  May  16.  1940. 

During  the  next  42  years,  he  would  also 
become  the  only  District  Governor  for 
Rotary  International  District  777  that  the 
BennettsvUle  club  produced.  He  had  dozens 
of  Rotary  friends  aU  over  lower  South  Caro- 
lina, whose  acquaintance  he  made  during 
his  year  in  this  position  of  responsibUity 
and  honor.  Many  fondly  caUed  him  "Mr. 
Rotary." 

In  his  chosen  profession,  newspaper  Jour- 
nalism, he  was  popular  and  respected,  as 
witnessed  by  his  presidency  of  the  S.C. 
Press  Association  and  by  the  editorialized 
obituaries  appearing  this  past  week  In  the 
Florence  Momino  News,  The  State,  The 
Charlotte  Observer,  and  The  News  and  Cou- 
rier, and  a  number  of  weeklies.  These  news- 
paper friends  described  him  as  "an  arche- 
type of  the  smalltown  editor  and  publisher," 
"representative  of  a  vanishing  breed  of  Jour- 
nalist," the  "quintessential  Southern  Gen- 
tleman," a  "promoter  of  his  community." 
and  "a  pUlar  of  Integrity." 

Retired  from  the  pressures  of  deadlines 
since  1972,  Daddy  enjoyed  keeping  his 
"finger  in  the  pie"  by  manning  his  front 
office  desk  where  he  received  news  items, 
priced  commercial  printing  orders  and  as- 
sisted us  in  dozens  of  waya  Here,  he  could 
continue  to  enjoy  seeing  his  friends  and 
meeting  new  ones,  as  weU  as  enjoy  remain- 
ing In  constant  touch  with  our  staff,  his  and 
our  "newspaper  famUy."  Only  our  immedi- 
ate famUy  wlU  miss  him  more  than  these, 
our  close  associates  and  coworkers. 

As  I  ponder  his  death  and  the  end  of  my 
49-plus  years'  association  with  him.  I  have 
only  one  regret:  perhaps  I  took  this  rare  in- 
dividual with  his  unusual  talents  and  his 
great  love  of  people  for  granted.  Truly,  he 
was  a  "people  person." 


During  his  Ulneas  and  at  his  paasing.  nu- 
merous Individuals  have  told  in  person  or 
paused  to  write  in  notes  and  letters  the 
varied  ways  Daddy  influenced  their  lives: 

A  transplanted  Pennsylvanian  said  that 
upon  getting  to  know  him  she  knew  what  a 
true  Southern  Gentleman  was. 

A  young  wife  of  a  newspaper  editor 
nearby  recalled  her  fear  and  insecurity  at 
attending  her  first  S.  C.  Press  Association 
convention  untU  she  met  my  parente  and 
found  In  them  new  friends. 

A  successful  Cheraw  businessman  wrote 
that  he  never  entered  the  Herald-Advocate 
office  that  he  was  not  made  to  feel  Impor- 
tant by  my  father's  welcome,  warm  greet- 
ings and  friendly  conversation. 

An  unhappy  divorcee  recalled  how  "much 
brighter  he  made  the  days"  when  she  came 
to  our  office  to  bring  news  to  us. 

A  student  who  says  he'll  never  forget  the 
encouraging  words  Dad's  letter  brought  to  _ 
him  during  his  first  few  weeks  of  coUege. 

A  black  church  leader  who  says  his  en- 
couragement helped  her  replace  her  late 
husband  In  assuming  his  church  responslbU- 
itles. 

The  Rev.  Hyatt  said  In  his  remarks  at  the 
funeral,  "The  unwritten  and  unknown  pri- 
vate ways  he  encouraged  hundreds  and,  yes, 
thousands  of  individuals  during  his  lifetime 
speak  eloquently  of  the  great  inner  faith  in 
God  he  possessed  .  .  .  'WlUie'  was  brother  to 
all  who  aUowed  him  that  relationship  and 
friend  to  many  who  did  not  ...  his  influ- 
ence and  affirmation  were  a  blessing  to  all 
Ijeople." 

It  is,  perhaps,  this  legacy  of  a  life  lived  in 
harmony  with  God  and  man  that  makes  his 
passing  tolerable.  When  told  he  must  under- 
go major  surgery  In  E)ecember,  I  remarked 
to  a  friend,  "I  hate  he  has  to  undergo  this, 
but  there's  one  thing  for  sure— he  can't  lose! 
We  can.  But,  he  can't." 

How  pleased  and  honored  Daddy  must 
have  been  on  Ash  Wednesday  as  he  looked 
on  to  see  a  churchf ul  of  grieving  friends  and 
relatives,  who  came  to  pay  their  respects  to 
his  life.  happUy.  richly  and  unselfishly 
Uved. 

Some  drove  half  a  day  to  be  here.  Others 
flew  In.  StUl  others  raced  to  be  with  us 
briefly  between  meetings  In  opposite  parts 
of  the  state. 

For  these  expressions  of  affection,  for 
their  presence,  for  the  beautiful  flowers, 
visits  and  calls  at  home,  countless  cards  and 
meaningful  memorials,  we  wlU  always  be 
sincerely  and  humbly  grateful 

As  we  go  forward  and  try  to  take  up  the 
gauntlet  he  was  forced  to  lay  down,  we  will 
try  to  be  guided  by  the  words  of  Mlcah. 
which  the  Rev.  Hyatt  used  to  describe  my 
father.  "What  does  the  Lord  require  of  you 
but  to  do  justice,  and  to  love  kindness,  and 
to  walk  humbly  with  your  God?" 

There's  a  huge  challenge  in  fUllng  my  fa- 
ther's shoes.  His  were  size  12  and  mine  are 
only  size  nine. 

He  has  helped  prepare  us  for  such  a  task 
and  for  such  a  trip.  With  God's  help,  we  will 
strive  to  foUow. 

[From  the  Marlboro  Herald-Advocate.  Feb. 
24.  1983  and  Mar.  3.  19831 

E^rroaiALB  Homor  Knfrnv 
(Nora.— The  foUowlng  editorials  honoring 
the   late   Wm.   L.   Kinney   have   appeared 
during  the  past  week.) 

TWO  JOURNALISTS  DIK 

Two  men  who  contributed  In  two  widely 
contrasted  facets  of  Journalism  died  recent- 


ly, both  leaving  many  positive  memories 
among  their  former  colleagues. 

William  Ugbt  Kinney  8r..  80.  a  communi- 
ty newspaper  editor  in  BennettsvUle,  so  im- 
preaaed  his  colleagues  that  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  S.C.  Press  AssodaUon.  The 
other  newsman.  Deling  Booth,  Uved  in  the 
more  frenetic  world  of  wire  service  Journal- 
ism, serving  for  years  as  correspondent  for 
the  Associated  Press,  the  news  disseminat- 
ing cooperative  owned  by  the  media. 

Mr.  Klimey.  a  graduate  of  Wofford  Col- 
lege and  the  editor  and  publisher  emeritus 
of  The  Marlboro  Herald-Advocate  and  The 
McCoU  Messenger,  was  a  kindly  but  power- 
ful force  In  his  community  in  concerns  out- 
side his  first  love.  Journalism.  Among  his 
many  interests  was  the  Rotary  Club,  which 
he  served  as  district  governor,  boasting  42 
years  of  perfect  attendance. 

Del  Booth  had  a  more  cosmopoUtan  back- 
ground. The  son  of  a  playwright  father  and 
a  novelist  mother,  he  attended  Harvard  Col- 
lege. Western  Reserve  University  and  the 
University  of  South  Carolina  before  he 
joined  the  worldwide  news  service  In  1941. 

South  Carolina  Journalism  was  made 
better  by  the  unique  contributions  that 
each  man  made  from  widely  varying  per- 
spectives.—The  SUte.  Sun.,  Feb.  20, 1983. 

WnXIAK  L.  KmHKT,  SR. 

WiUiam  Light  Kinney.  Sr..  the  Bennetts- 
vlUe  newspaper  editor  and  publisher  emeri- 
tus who  died  Monday,  was  first  of  aU  a 
genial  and  warm  person.  He  was  the  kind  of 
person  that  one  likes  Immediately  and  auto- 
matically upon  meeting,  the  kind  that  is  re- 
garded as  an  Instant  friend. 

Almost  all  of  his  80  years  was  spent  in 
BennettsvUle,  where  In  the  midst  of  the 
Great  Depression  he  and  his  new  wife 
launched  a  new  weekly  newspaper,  the 
Marlboro  Herald.  Later  it  merged  with  an- 
other BennettsvUle  paper,  the  Pee  Dee  Ad- 
vocate, to  become  the  Marlboro  Herald-Ad- 
vocate. Published  twice  weekly.  It  became 
one  of  the  state's  better  weekly  newspapers. 

Mr.  Kinney's  life  was  one  of  involvement. 
He  served  on  City  CouncU.  as  a  school  trust- 
ee for  15  years,  as  president  of  the  S.C. 
Press  Association,  and  on  the  board  of  the 
S.C.  Opportunity  School.  He  was  active  In 
his  church  and  civic  activities. 

In  many  ways,  Mr.  Kinney  was  the  arche- 
type of  the  smalltown  editor-publisher. 
Being  deeply  Involved  In  community  activi- 
ties, taking  up  community  causes,  and  pro- 
moting community  endeavors  go  with  the 
territory.  Mr.  Kinney  covered  the  territory 
weU.  and  in  doing  so  was  a  vital  and  con- 
structive force  in  his  community  and  state. 

He  was  representative  of  a  vanishing 
breed  of  Journalist.  That's  unfortunate  for 
Journalism,  and  for  smaU  towiw.— Florence 
Morning  News,  Feb.  17, 1983. 

MR.  BILL  Kormr 

Weekly  newspaperlng  in  South  Carolina 
was  the  richer  of  having  been  Influenced  by 
BUI  Kinney.  As  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Marlboro  Herald-Advocate  In  BennettsvUle. 
Mr.  Kinney  was  active  In  the  affairs  of  the 
state  press  association,  having  served  as  its 
president.  He  also  vigorously  supported  re- 
gional and  national  press  groups  in  their  ef- 
forts to  serve  the  public. 

In  his  career  and  community  life,  Mr.  Kin- 
ney's activities  were  exemplary.  He  served 
on  city  councU.  helped  the  chamber,  was  a 
district  governor  in  Rotary  International, 
served  in  his  Methodist  church  and  promot- 
ed a  concert  association  in  his  native  Marl- 
boro County. 

In  his  later  years,  he  stepped  aside  as 
editor  and  publisher  emeritus  to  aUow  his 


son.  BUI  Kinney  Jr..  to  take  charge  of  the 
paper.  The  Junior  Kinney,  whom  Pawleys 
Islanders  may  claim  as  a  parttlme  resident, 
furthered  the  work  of  his  father  on  a  good 
community  newspaper. 

The  passing  of  BiU  Kinney  at  age  80  is  a 
sad  occasion.  He  was  the  essence  of  what  a 
community  newspaper  publisher  and  editor 
should  be.— The  Georgetown  Times,  Feb.  22, 
1983. 

WILLIAM  L.  KnniKT,  SR. 

The  long  and  useful  life  of  WUllam  L. 
Kinney  Sr.  was  spent  mostly  in  the  rural 
Pee  Dee  county  of  Marlboro,  but  it  reached 
into  practicaUy  every  part  of  South  CaroU- 
na  in  at  least  two  fields— journalism  and 
adult  education. 

Kinney  was  editor  and  publisher  of  news- 
papers in  BennettsviUe  and  McCoU  untU  his 
retirement  about  1 1  years  ago. 

A  past  president  of  the  South  Carolina 
Press  Association,  he  was  one  of  a  number 
of  publishers  who  Joined  with  the  late  J. 
Rion  McKlssick  shortly  before  World  War 
n  to  strengthen  both  the  association  and 
the  University  of  South  Carolina  Journalism 
school.  That  effort  launched  years  of  con- 
tinuing progress  which  has  made  the  USC 
CoUege  of  Journalism  one  of  the  nation's 
finest. 

Kinney  was  intensely  interested  in  adult 
education,  and  was  an  active  supporter  of 
the  widely-known  state  Opportunity  School, 
which  has  given  second  chances  to  thou- 
sands of  South  Carolinians.  He  remained  on 
the  school's  advisory  board  after  his  retire- 
ment from  other  activities. 

The  death  of  WUllam  L.  Kliuiey  Sr.  at  age 
80  saddens  numerous  friends  in  newspaper 
circles  and  many  other  South  Carolinians 
helped  by  his  work  in  education.— The 
GreenvUle  News.  Feb.  21. 1983. 

South  Carolina's  Fourth  Estate  last  week 
lost  one  of  its  most  able  leaders  in  the  death 
of  WUllam  L.  Klimey  Sr.  of  BennettsvUle. 

Bom  into  a  prominent  Pee  Dee  famUy  Ub- 
eraUy  sprinkled  with  professional  men,  Mr. 
Kinney  nevertheless  made  his  way  on  his 
own  merits  and  in  true  Horatio  Alger  fash- 
ion built  one  of  the  state's  more  successful 
newspapers. 

The  timing  could  not  have  been  less  propi- 
tious, because  it  was  during  the  depths  of 
the  depression  and  Just  one  day  before  his 
marriage  that  Mr.  Kinney  lost  his  Job  with 
the  old  Pee  Dee  Advocate,  BennettsvUle's 
only  newspaper.  Undaunted,  he  and  the  new 
Mrs.  Kinney  borrowed  five  hundred  dollars 
and  began  a  second  newspaper,  the  Marl- 
boro Herald.  So  successful  were  they  as  a 
publishing  team  that  after  twenty  years 
they  were  able  to  purchase  the  competition, 
forming  today's  Marlboro  Herald-Advocate 
which  is  published  twice  a  week. 

It  was  not  aU  newspaper  work  for  Mr. 
Kinney,  though,  because  he  was  an  exem- 
plary citizen  who  contributed  freely  of  his 
talent  and  time  to  many  causes:  his  church 
for  which  he  taught  a  Sunday  School  class 
for  fifty-seven  years;  Wofford  CoUege  which 
as  an  alumnus  he  served  in  various  capac- 
ities; the  Rotary  Club  which  claimed  his  at- 
tention on  a  district-wide  basis;  the  South 
Carolina  Press  Association  which  benefited 
from  his  term  as  president;  BennettsvUle 
city  government  and  schools  and  businesses. 
The  list  goes  on  and  on. 

Prominent  and  successful  as  he  was.  how- 
ever, it  is  as  a  warm  and  caring  human  being 
that  those  of  us  who  were  privUeged  to 
know  this  man  wlU  remember  Bill  Klimey.— 
Darlington  News  and  Press.  Feb.  17. 1983. 


HE  CAST  A  LOKO  SHADOW 

(Note.- A  tribute  given  by  J.  Douglas 
Donahue.  Charleston,  at  108th  Annual  Ban- 
quet of  South  Carolina  Press  Aaaodatlon 
Mid-Winter  Institute  in  Columbia  Friday 
night,  Feb.  25. 1983.) 

WlUiam  L.  Kinney,  Sr.,  was  a  man  greatly 
loved  and  rest>ected  by  many  of  us  here  to- 
night. He  was  Editor  Emeritus  of  the  Marl- 
boro Herald-Advocate  in  his  hcmie  town  of 
BennettsviUe. 

He  died  on  Valentine's  Day  earUer  this 
month  after  a  period  of  declining  health. 
But  even  as  his  health  was  deteriorating,  his 
spirit  remained  undaunted.  It  was  the  same 
spirit  which  brought  him  to  the  levels  of 
success  he  enjoyed  as  a  businessman,  news- 
paper editor,  husband,  father,  community 
leader  and  involved  citizen. 

Mr.  Kinney  was  a  man  unafraid,  and  not 
the  least  bit  reluctant,  to  invest  his  mental 
and  physical  energy,  as  weU  as  his  financial 
resources  in  community  projects  he  consid- 
ered worthwhUe.  Thus,  his  newspaper  enter- 
prises thrived  ...  his  reputation  as  a  busi- 
nessman was  enhanced.  His  community  ulti- 
mately benefited  from  his  unselflsh  con- 
cerns for  improvements  in  the  quaUty  of  aU 
the  lives  that  touched  his  own. 

And  he  touched  many  lives  during  his  en- 
viably long  years  as  one  of  South  Carolina's 
leading  weekly  newspaper  editors.  He  en- 
joyed a  warm  friendship  of  people  of  aU 
ages  ...  a  fact  that  in  itself  is  a  tribute  to 
his  longevity  as  a  newspaperman.  His  good- 
natured  conversation  and  counsel  were  en- 
joyed and  sought  after  by  many  of  us  as- 
sembled here  tonight. 

WlUlam  L.  Kinney,  Sr..  was  a  big  man  who 
cast  a  long  shadow.  His  influence  on  this  or- 
ganization wlU  continue  to  be  felt  for  as 
long  as  Journalists  strive  to  perfect  their 
profession. 

FuMKRAL  Remarks  bt  Rev.  Jim  Htatt.  por 
William  Light  KimtET.  Jr. 

We  heard  the  Psalmist  again  today  as  he 
talked  to  us  down  through  the  centuries 
about  how  blessed  is  the  man  .  .  .  or  O  How 
Happy  is  the  person  who  knows  God  and  de- 
lights in  his  law(ways)  .  .  .  William  Light 
Kinney.  Sr..  was  hlessed  and  shared  with  us 
this  kind  of  happiness. 

We  heard  also  as  he  wrote  of  the  vaUey  of 
the  shadow  of  death  .  .  .  We  have  aU  known 
something  of  that  vaUey  .  .  .  William  Light 
Kinney,  Sr..  has  been  walking  it  for  so  long 
a  time,  and  those  who  loved  him  have 
walked  with  him. 

Both  in  his  life  and  ours,  there  have  been 
other  valleys,  but  the  vaUey  of  the  shadow 
of  death  is  a  different  kind.  Humankind  is 
never  prepared  to  walk  it.  nor  to  endure  it. 
And  so  it  is  a  testimony  to  love,  to  Ufe  and 
to  faith  that  you  have  journeyed  Into  this 
vaUey  to  walk  it  with  his  family.  Just  as  we 
have  shared  parts  of  his  Ufe  these  80  years 
...  a  life  that  Is  best  expressed  in  Mlcah  6:8 
"What  does  the  Lord  require  of  you  but  to 
do  justice,  and  to  love  Irindness,  and  to  walk 
humbly  with  your  God?"  We  have  known 
one  of  the  last  of  a  breed  of  men  who  with  a 
keen  wit,  affirming  and  loving  way  was 
always  firm  In  his  beUefs  for  his  famUy, 
community  and  church. 

His  private  and  public  life  were  fiUed  with 
years  of  service.  He  was  known  as:  Mr. 
Rotary;  Mr.  Easter  Seal:  Mr.  U.S.  Savings 
Bonds:  Mr.  Chamber  of  Commerce:  Mr. 
Wofford  Alumnus;  .  .  .  Who's  Who  .  .  .  and 
the  list  goes  on  to  include  Mr.  BennettsviUe 
and  Mr.  Marlboro  County. 
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His  i>infniilnn«l  life  m  a  loum&Uat  wu 
one  of  hcmor  uid  recognition  at  every  level 
from  load  to  natlCHud.  The  reading  from  Ec- 
cleaiastlcuB.  we  heard  earlier  was  not  only  a 
favorite  of  his  personally  but  also  a  testimo- 
ny to  hl>  own  life. 

But  we  must  not  forget  that  his  life  also 
Includes  the  title  of  churchman  as  well  as 
Christian  teacher.  The  unwritten  and  un- 
known private  ways  he  encouraged  hun- 
dreds and  yes  thousands  of  individuals 
during  his  lifetime  speak  eloquently  of  the 
great  inner  faith  In  Ood  he  possessed.  A 
word  to  a  young  student  in  a  rough  time 
through  a  letter  of  encouragement  .  .  .  the 
wisdom  shared  with  a  black  brother  ...  a 
word  of  support  to  a  minister  friend  ...  a 
kind  chastisement  in  the  midst  of  petty  dis- 
cusaioas  ...  a  recommendation  that  gave 
hope  in  the  midst  of  hopelessness  .  .  .  and 
the  list  goes  on  and  on.  WUlle  was  brother 
to  all  who  allowed  him  that  relationship 
and  friend  to  many  who  did  not.  .  .  .  His  in- 
fluence and  affirmation  was  a  blessing  to  all 
people. 

And  so  we  come  to  this  Ash  Wednesday  to 
worship  a  Ood  who  shared  life  with  us  In 
William  Light  Kinney,  Sr..  and  says  to  us 
"Dust  you  are  and  to  dust  you  will  return 
..."  a  reminder  that  life  has  its  limits  and 
ends  in  death.  But  the  true  purpose  of  it  all 
and  of  Lent  is  to  gain  in  our  appreciation  of 
what  God  has  done  for  us  .  .  .  because  He 
does  not  Just  leave  us  In  the  ashes  of  death 
.  .  .  but  raises  us  to  victory  in  the  resurrec- 
tion of  His  Son.  We  are  not  Just  marked 
with  ashes  and  death  but  we  are,  through 
Christ,  resurrected  from  our  dust  and  ashes 
to  become  new  creatures  that  live  forever 
.  .  .  and  that's  the  good  news  for  this  day 
...  for  this  Journalist  who  was  always 
searching  for  good  news  .  .  .  the  final  edito- 
rial ends  ...  I  live  forever  in  the  fellowship 
with  God!  The  best  is  yet  to  be  ..  .  Let  each 
of  us  open  our  hearts  to  this  Good  News! 


My  colleagues  will  understand  that 
our  dinner  speech  that  evening  was  in 
many  ways  a  most  difficult  one  for  me. 
I  now  recall  that  my  tribute  to  the 
President  was  coupled  with  my  appeal 
to  all  citizens  to  be  active  in  the  use  of 
the  ballot  and  to  participate  in  the 
processes  of  our  system  of  rights  and 
responsibilities. 


A  MOMENT  TO  REMEMBER 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President, 
former  President  Franklin  Roosevelt 
died  38  years  ago  today  at  3:35  p.m..  at 
the  age  of  63,  at  Warm  Springs,  Ga. 

I  recall  that  the  Nation  was  in 
mourning  for  our  gallant  leader  who 
was  inaugtirated  President  on  March 
4, 1933. 

On  this  day.  38  years  ago  I  left 
Washington,  D.C.,  by  plane  for 
Dayton.  Ohio,  en  route  from  that 
point  by  automobile  to  the  city  of 
Lima.  Ohio.  That  evening  I  was  to  ad- 
dress the  annual  chamber  of  com- 
merce dinner.  Arriving  in  that  commu- 
nity I  went  to  a  hotel  for  a  brief  rest 
and  to  have  a  shower  before  our  par- 
ticipation, with  several  hundred  citi- 
zens, for  a  festive  occasion. 

I  was  awakened  by  the  ringing  of  the 
telephone.  When  I  lifted  the  receiver 
to  take  the  call  there  was  a  sobbing  on 
the  line.  Marie  Lantz.  my  devoted  sec- 
retary, was  attempting  to  control  her 
voice  as  she  said,  "Mr.  Randolph,  our 
President  has  died." 

I  recall  my  words  to  her:  "Marie,  I 
can  understand  your  crjring  because  a 
nation  will  be  crying,  too." 

The  leader  of  our  Republic  and  a 
world  leader  had  completed  his  earth- 
ly career  in  the  service  of  humankind. 


DEPARTURE  OP  RICHARD  PAGE 

AS     GENERAL     MANAGER     OF 

METRO 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  pay  tribute  today  to  Richard 
S.  Page,  general  manager  of  the  W»>sh- 
Ington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Au- 
thority, who  has  announced  that  he 
will  leave  his  position  on  May  31  after 
4  years  to  return  to  his  home  State  of 
Washington. 

As  an  editorial  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  April  5  points  out: 

If  he  performs  half  as  well  as  president  of 
the  Washington  State  Business  Roundtable 
as  he  did  answering  with  competence  and  di- 
plomacy to  a  politically  charged  Metro 
board  of  regionally  divergent  politicans,  two 
SUte  legislatures,  a  D.C.  Mayor  and  Coun- 
cil, both  Houses  of  Congress  and  the  White 
House,  then  Seattle  wiU  have  done  Just  fine. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Transportation  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  which  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  Metro's  budget,  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  get  to  know  Dick 
Page  well  over  the  past  3  years  and 
can  attest  to  his  considerable  manage- 
rial skills  and  wisdom. 

I  recall  vividly  the  tragic  subway  ac- 
cident that  occurred  last  year.  Follow- 
ing the  accident.  Metro  moved  quickly 
under  Dick  Page's  direction  to  investi- 
gate its  causes  and  to  revise  its  proce- 
dures to  avert  any  possible  recurrence 
in  the  future.  This  was  a  very  trying 
time  for  Metro  and  Dick  Page,  but 
both  emerged  with  the  renewed  re- 
spect of  the  public  they  serve. 

Dick  has  been  a  fine  public  servant 
first  at  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion and  then  at  Metro.  And  I  wish 
him  well  in  his  new  position. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
entire    editorial    be    printed    in    the 

RCCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  5, 19831 
Farxwkll  to  Mrnio's  Mr.  Pagi 

There's  no  official  yardstick,  but  four 
years  as  general  manager  of  Washington's 
Metro  transit  system  is  the  equivalent  of  a 
career  lifetime  in  public  service.  No  wonder, 
then,  that  Richard  S.  Page  is  trading  in  his 
stake  in  the  Red,  Blue,  Orange  and  Yellow 
lines  for  greener  pastures  in  another  Wash- 
ington. If  he  performs  half  as  well  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Washington  State  Business 
Roundtable  as  he  did  answering  with  com- 
petence and  diplomacy  to  a  politically 
charged  Metro  board  of  regionally  divergent 
politicians,  two  state  legislatures,  a  D.C. 
mayor  and  council,  both  houses  of  Congress 


and  the  White  House,  then  Seattle  will  have 
done  Just  fine. 

Mr.  Page  would  be  the  first  to  acknowl- 
edge that  Metro's  riders— and  nonrldlng 
sponsors,  the  taxpayers— have  more  than  a 
few  legitimate  beefs.  The  buses  and  trains 
are  hardly  clockwork-perfect,  and  a  tragic 
accident  last  year  was  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult episodes  to  despoil  an  otherwise  unusu- 
ally good  safety  record.  And  fares  go  up 
faster  than  service,  and  the  outlook  for 
future  financing  looks  as  bleak  as  the  ends 
of  the  tunnels  on  those  unfinished  subway 
lines. 

But  that  description  could  apply  to  almost 
any  urban  transit  system  in  the  country— 
and  it  overlooks  significant  progress  during, 
and  thanks  to.  Mr.  Page's  administration.  In 
that  time,  three  new  subway  lines  have  been 
opened;  construction  for  two  more  Impor- 
tant openings  has  been  completed  and  still 
other  construction  Is  proceeding  according 
to  its  last  schedule. 

But  Metro's  primary  emphasis  is  changing 
significantly,  moving  away  from  construc- 
tion to  operations;  new  buses  will  be  arriv- 
ing this  summer  and  fall;  there  have  been 
fewer  subway  interruptions  (even  if  they 
always  seem  to  occur  on  your  commute  >: 
and  Instead  of  making  excuses  for  accidents, 
Mr.  Page  moved  with  candor  and  dispatch 
to  improve  safety  training,  preventive  meas- 
ures and  inspections.  There  have  been  im- 
portant changes,  too.  that  are  not  so  readily 
detected  by  riders,  but  that  are  starting  to 
pay  off:  procurement,  auditing  and  the  team 
of  top  managers  have  been  improved  mark- 
edly under  Mr.  Page. 

Still,  Mr.  Page's  successor  will  have  a  new 
full  plate  of  challenges.  Financial  pressures, 
too,  have  shifted  from  construction  to  oper- 
ations and  they  have  made  the  local  politi- 
cians on  Metro's  bosu-d  more  assertive,  more 
argiunentative  and  less  likely  to  reach  con- 
sensus—the last  fare  debates  being  a  classic 
example.  Until  some  changes  in  the  compo- 
sition of  Metro  management  are  made,  and 
until  there  is  some  dependable  regional  tax 
structure  to  ease  and  equalize  the  financial 
contributions  of  the  local  Jurisdictions,  any 
general  manager  is  in  for  grueling  times. 


DEATH  OF  CONGRESSMAN 
PHILLIP  BURTON 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  like 
many  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives.  I  was 
shocked  and  saddened  to  learn  of  the 
death      of      Congressman      Phillip 

BtTRTOll. 

Phil  Burton  was  one  of  the  most  ef- 
fective and  hard-working  Members  of 
the  House.  Phil  devoted  his  public  life 
to  helping  the  disadvantaged,  minori- 
ties, and  those  in  our  society  least  able 
to  fend  for  themselves.  One  facet  of 
this  concern  was  evidenced  by  his  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  the  people  of  our 
territories  in  the  Pacific  and  the  Car- 
ibbean. 

Phil  was  a  tireless  and  vocal  sup- 
porter of  our  Nation's  park  system. 
His  contributions  in  this  regard  will 
prove  of  inestimable  value  to  future 
generations.  His  efforts  to  make  park 
and  recreation  opportimities  available 
to  all  Americans  and  his  dedication  to 
the  preservation  of  wild  places  are  well 
known  to  all  of  us  who  have  had  the 


prtvUege  of  working  and  serving  with 
him  over  the  years. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  Phil 
BuKTOH  always  drove  a  hard  legislative 
bargain.  He  skillfully  pursued  his  leg- 
islative agenda  in  the  Congress  with  a 
zeal  and  gusto  that  few  have  ever 
matched.  And  yet.  Congressman  Phil- 
lip BusTOH  was  an  honorable  and 
forthright  legislator  who  was  driven 
not  by  thoughts  of  personal  gain  and 
satisfaction  but  by  a  consuming  desire 
to  honestly  and  effectively  represent 
the  people  of  his  district  and  the 
Nation. 

All  of  us  who  worked  on  an  issue 
with  Phil  could  not  help  but  be  im- 
pressed with  the  force  and  conviction 
with  which  he  expressed  his  views. 
None  of  us  who  knew  Phil  could  help 
but  be  saddened  by  his  passing.  We 
will  all  miss  him  very  much. 


F-16'S  AND  ISRAEL 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  voice  my  concern  and  to 
express  my  sorrow  regarding  President 
Reagan's  recent  decision  not  to  send 
F-16's  to  Israel  as  scheduled.  As  I  im- 
derstand  it.  this  decision  was  made  be- 
cause the  Israelis  have  not.  to  date,  re- 
moved all  of  their  armed  forces  from 
Lebanon.  Mr.  President,  this  is  one 
Senator  who  considers  this  decision 
very,  very  regrettable. 

Let  us  examine  the  facts  here.  First, 
Israel  went  into  Lebanon  to  protect 
itself  from  PLO  terrorists  who  were 
using  that  country  as  a  military  base 
to  attack  and  destroy  Israeli  settle- 
ments and  to  kill  Israeli  citizens.  In 
doing  so,  Israel  helped  the  Govern- 
ment of  Lebanon  which,  until  Israel 
came  to  its  rescue,  was  being  held  hos- 
tage in  its  own  country.  Further,  it  is  a 
known  fact  that  the  PLO  was  terroriz- 
ing Lebanese  citizens— forcing  families 
to  feed  and  house  them  and,  in  some 
instances,  raping  Lebanese  women  for 
pleasure.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  any 
American  could  condemn  Israel  for 
ridding  a  nation  of  terrorists  of  this 
kind. 

Unfortimately,  not  all  of  the  PLO 
terrorists  have  been  expelled  from 
Lebanon.  For  this  reason,  the  Israeli 
Army  remains  in  that  country.  Mr. 
President,  let  us  make  it  clear  why  the 
Israelis  remain  there— they  are  there 
to  protect  Israel  from  any  further  at- 
tacks. UntU  Israel  is  satisfied  that  the 
Army  of  Lebanon  is  strong  enough  to 
protect  itself  and  that  the  Lebanese 
Government  will  sign  a  peace  treaty 
with  them.  I  do  not  believe  It  is  in 
America's  or  Israel's  best  interest  to 
pull  her  troops  out.  Israel  cannot 
afford  to  make  such  a  move  only  to 
find  that  northern  Israel  is  again 
being  attacked  by  terrorists  living  in 
Lebanon. 

Knowing  this,  I  cannot  understand 
why  the  President  continues  to  try 
and  pressure  Israel  into  an  untenable 


position.  If  the  President  is  trying  to 
demonstrate  to  the  Jordanians  and 
the  PLO  that  the  United  States  is  will- 
ing to  pressure  Israel  by  not  delivering 
the  P-16's,  or  that  the  United  States  is 
not  afraid  to  be  tough  with  Israel.  I 
question  the  President's  assessment  of 
how  to  achieve  peace  in  the  Bfiddle 
East. 

Mr.  President,  why  is  it  always  Israel 
who  must  give  up  this  or  that?  What 
kinds  of  concessions  is  King  Hussein 
of  Jordan  willing  to  make?  This  ques- 
tion has  apparently  been  answered  by 
the  King's  refusal  to  enter  into  direct 
negotiations  with  Israel. 

This  decision  is  a  deep  disappoint- 
ment for  all  of  us  who  seek  to  advance 
the  peace  process  in  the  Middle  East. 
But.  it  also  demonstrates  the  vacilla- 
tion of  King  Hussein.  This  should  indi- 
cate to  the  administration  that  they 
invested  too  much  in  some  Arab  lead- 
ers, while  concurrently  trying  to  ap- 
pease others. 

The  administration  has  done  every- 
thing possible  to  encourage  the  Illu- 
sion that  UJ3.  pressures  and  sanctions 
can  and  will  deliver  Israel  on  Arab 
terms.  This  not  only  weakens  those  in 
the  Arab  world  who  are  prepared  to 
make  some  concessions  necessary  for 
peace,  but  also  strengthens  the  hands 
of  those  who  oppose  all  concessions 
and  insist  upon  unrealistic  solutions 
that  would  satisfy  each  and  every 
Arab  demand. 

The  best  opportunity  for  negotia- 
tions collai>sed  when  moderate  Arabs 
were  afraid  to  move  without  the  ap- 
proval of  the  most  radical.  The  admin- 
istration's policy  of  appeasement  to 
the  Arabs  at  Israel's  expense  has  once 
again  failed.  With  the  Arab  rejectlon- 
Ists  exercising  such  a  veto  over  peace 
initiatives,  it  becomes  more  imperative 
that  Israel  malnt4iin  her  deterrent 
strength  and  that  the  United  States 
recommit  itself  to  helping  assure  Isra- 
el's security. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  administration 
continues  its  policy  of  sanctions 
against  Israel,  it  will  have  no  positive 
effect.  We  cannot  continue  a  policy  of 
trying  to  woo  every  Arab  rejectionlst; 
instead  we  need  to  have  a  Middle  East 
strategy  which  spells  out  the  role  of 
the  United  States  in  the  liflddle  East— 
a  policy  which  goes  beyond  achieving 
peace. 

The  obstacle  to  peace  in  the  Middle 
East  remains  what  it  has  always 
been— the  refusal  of  any  Arab  state, 
with  the  exception  of  Egypt,  to  negoti- 
ate peace  with  Israel.  Until  this 
occurs,  peace  under  any  condition  will 
not  be  achieved. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  hour  of  11  ajn. 
having  arrived,  the  Senate  will  now  go 
into  executive  session  to  conalder  the 
nomination  of  Kenneth  L.  AH*itwn 
of  Virginia,  to  be  Director  of  the  UJS. 
Arms  Control  and  Diaarmament 
Agency. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
clerit  will  call  the  roll. 

The  acting  assistant  legialatire  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  rolL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Presidait,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
WiLSOH).  Without  oblecticm.  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  morning  business?  If 
not.  morning  business  is  closed. 


NOMINATION  OF  KENNETH  L. 
ADELMAN  TO  BE  DIRECTOR 
OF  THE  U.S.  ARMS  CONTROL 
AND  DISARMAMENT  AGENCY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Now.  Mr.  President, 
under  the  previous  order  the  Chair 
will  lay  before  the  Senate  the  nomina- 
tion of  Kenneth  L.  Adehnan.  is  that 
correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct.  The  nomination  will  be  stated. 

The  acting  assistant  legislative  cleric 
read  the  nomination  of  Kenneth  L. 
Adelman.  of  Virginia,  to  be  Director  of 
the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency. 

Mr.  BAE331.  Mr.  President.  I  had 
hoped,  by  delaying  the  presentation  of 
the  nomination,  that  it  might  afford 
time  for  the  chairman  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  to  reach  the  floor. 
They  are  both,  however,  involved  in  a 
hearing  and  have  sent  word  that  it 
would  be  extremely  difficult  for  them 
to  break  away  at  this  particular 
moment. 

Since  the  Senate  had  already  or- 
dered that  this  nomination  would  be 
presented  at  this  time,  I  asked  the 
Chair  to  proceed  as  it  has  now  done. 
The  nomination  is  now  pending  before 
the  Senate. 

As  Members  wiU  recall,  a  final  vote 
on  this  nomination  will  occur  at  2  pjn. 
on  Thursday  next. 

Mr.  President,  since  no  member  is 
available  from  the  committee  to 
present  statements  at  this  time,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
cleric  will  caU  the  roU. 

The  acting  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  an- 
nounced earlier  that  neither  the  chair- 
man nor  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
could  come  to  the  floor  at  this 
moment  because  they  are  actively  en- 
gaged in  a  hearing  before  that  com- 
mittee. I  have  now  received  word  that 
it  is  unlikely  that  they  can  break  away 
in  time  to  conduct  a  meaningful 
debate  or  make  a  statement  prior  to 
the  hour  of  12  noon,  which  is  the  hour 
assigned  by  the  Senate  for  recess  imtil 
2  p.m.  I  may  say  parenthetically  that 
the  recess  of  2  hours  from  12  to  2  on 
Tuesdays,  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
Senators  who  must  attend  meetings  of 
a  semiofficial  type  off  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  They  are  party  caucuses  in 
which  business  is  transacted.  Al- 
though it  is  not  part  of  the  Senate 
procedure,  it  is  part  of  the  fimctionlng 
of  the  Senate.  Therefore,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  appears  that  no  active  work  on 
the  Adelman  nomination  can  occur 
prior  to  2  p  jn. 


TOMOR- 
UNTEL  2 


ORDER     FOR     RECESS 

ROW  FROM   12  NOON 

P.M. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  advised,  Mr. 
President,  that  there  wlU  be  a  caucus 
of  Democratic  Senators  tomorrow  be- 
tween 12  noon  and  2  pjn.  As  I  indicat- 
ed earlier,  they  are  of  extraordinary 
importance,  not  only  to  Members  in- 
volved in  the  caucus,  but  to  Senators 
as  a  whole.  Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  on  to- 
morrow, the  Senate  stand  in  recess  be- 
tween the  hours  of  12  noon  and  2  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  2  P.M. 

Bdr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  since 
neither  the  chairman  nor  the  ranking 
member  can  be  here  to  make  opening 
statements  on  the  Adelman  nomina- 
tion, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  now  stand  in  recess,  instead  of 
at  12  noon,  from  this  moment  until 
the  hour  of  2  p.m.  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  11:28  a.m.,  recessed  until  2 
pjn.;  whereupon,  it  reconvened  when 
called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  Offi- 
cer (Mr.  LuGAR). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  MEM- 
BERS OF  THE  NATO 
ASSEMBLY'S  SPECIAL  COMMIT- 
TEE  ON  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS  IN 
EUROPE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  in  executive  session,  and  in  a 
moment  the  nomination  of  Kenneth 


L.   Adelman   will   be   before   us   for 
debate. 

Before  doing  that  I  am  advised  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Mathias)  that  a  group  of 
fellow  parliamentarians,  is  here  in  the 
Chamber.  I  yield  to  Senator  Mathias 
so  that  he  may  speak  on  that  subject. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  remarks  by 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  for  5  minutes  in  order 
to  greet  our  distinguished  visitors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  Senator  from  Maryland. 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  am  pleased  to  draw 
the  Senate's  attention  to  the  presence 
today  in  this  Chamber  of  a  distin- 
guished committee  of  NATO  parlia- 
mentarians on  wtiich  Senator  Bisen 
serves  as  chairman.  This  group  is  the 
Special  Committee  on  Nuclear  Weap- 
ons in  Europe,  created  by  the  North 
Atlantic  Assembly  some  2  years  ago.  as 
it  was  becoming  increasingly  clear  that 
NATO's  dxial-track  decision  of  Decem- 
ber 1979— to  modernize  its  intermedi- 
ate-range nuclear  forces  (INF)  while 
seeking  negotiated  East- West  limits  on 
such  weaponry— would  prove  to  be  a 
subject  of  major  controversy  within 
the  Atlantic  Alliance. 

NATO's  history  is,  of  course,  replete 
with  instances  of  internal  dispute.  But 
by  early  1981.  debate  over  INF  ap- 
peared to  be  expanding  into  the  realm 
of  citizen  discussion  far  more  than  had 
previous  issues.  Because  tills  growth  in 
grass  roots  concern  had  obvious  impli- 
cations for  the  solidarity  of  an  alliance 
that  depends  upon  political  consensus, 
the  North  Atlantic  Assembly— which 
serves  as  NATO's  interparliamentary 
arm— determined  to  establish  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  to  study  the  politicial 
and  military  aspects  of  INF  modern- 
ization and  arms  control.  The  guiding 
premise  was  that  a  group  of  Parlia- 
mentarians representing  a  cross-sec- 
tion of  views  from  NATO's  15— now 
16— member-nations  could  contribute 
to  both  governmental  and  public  un- 
derstanding of  the  complexities  sur- 
rounding the  INF  issue. 

Since  its  creation,  the  Special  Com- 
mittee has  conducted  extensive  inter- 
views in  Bonn.  London.  Brussels,  The 
Hague,  Rome,  Paris,  SHAPE  head- 
quarters in  Belgium— and  the  Special 
Committee  is  now  here  on  its  third 
trip  to  Washington.  Those  interviewed 
by  the  Special  Committee  include  offi- 
cials from  current  and  past  govern- 
ments involved  in  the  NATO  decision, 
groups  of  Parliamentarians,  experts 
on  strategic  issues,  and  leaders  of  Eu- 
ropean and  American  citizen  groups 
opposing  new  nuclear  deployments. 

The  initial  result  of  these  efforts 
was  a  first  interim  report,  drafted  by 
the  Special  Committee's  rapporteurs 
and  presented  at  the  Assembly's  27th 
annual  session,  held  in  Mimich  diu-ing 
October    1981.    Through    the    subse- 


quent year,  the  Special  Committee 
continued  its  work,  which  led  to  the 
presentation  of  a  second  interim 
report  at  the  Assembly's  28th  annual 
session,  held  in  London  last  November. 
Each  of  the  reports  was  subsequently 
published  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee. 

At  both  Assembly  sessions— 1981  and 
1982— the  Special  Committee  initiated 
a  Resolution  on  Nuclear  Weapons  in 
E^irope,  which  is  each  case  won  over- 
whelming support  during  the  Assem- 
bly's formal  plenary  voting.  The  es- 
sence of  the  Assembly's  1981  resolu- 
tion was  to  affirm  the  validity  of 
NATO's  December  1979  two-track  de- 
cision. The  1982  resolution,  passed  in 
November,  reaffirmed  support  for  the 
dual-track  approach,  but  also  called 
attention  to  the  military  and  political 
advantages  of  a  prompt  modernization 
of  the  Alliance's  short-range  nuclear 
posture. 

Because  of  the  cogency  of  the  argu- 
ments favoring  unilateral  NATO 
action  on  short-range— or  tactical— nu- 
clear weaponry.  Senator  Biden  drafted 
a  3-page  letter  to  the  President  last 
month  calling  for  American  leadership 
in  this  area. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  delega- 
tion to  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly.  I 
cosigned  the  letter,  along  with  Sena- 
tors Percy  and  Pnx,  the  chairman 
and  ranking  member  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee;  Senators  Cohen 
and  NuNW,  the  authors  of  the  innova- 
tive nuclear  build-down  proposal;  Sen- 
ator LuGAH,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
European  Affairs  Subcommittee;  and 
Senators  Glemn,  Haht,  Tsongas,  Brad- 
ley, Bumpers  Specter,  Dodd,  and 
Levin— each  a  serious  student  of  de- 
fense and  foreign  affairs. 

Rather  than  taking  the  Senate's 
time  to  detail  the  arguments  con- 
tained in  that  letter,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  entire  text  appear  at 
the  end  of  my  remarks.  I  shall  confine 
myself  here  to  expressing  sincere  hope 
that  the  President  will  respond  to  the 
political  and  military  opportunity  first 
identified  by  the  Special  Committee 
last  year  and  imderscored  by  the  sena- 
torial letter  sent  to  him  2  weeks  ago. 
NATO  needs  a  strong  and  effective  re- 
sponse.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  shall  now  have  the 
pleasure  of  Identifying  those  of  my 
Special  Committee  colleagues  who  are 
here  with  us  today: 

Mr.  Klaus  Francke  of  Germany,  who 
serves  as  vice  cliairman; 

Mr.  Jolm  Cartwright  and  Mr.  Julian 
Clrltciiley.  both  of  the  United  King- 
dom, who  serve  as  the  Special  Com- 
mittee's rapporteurs; 
Mr.  Lasse  Budtz  of  Denmark: 
Mr.  Jacques  Chaimiont  of  France: 
Mr.  Marc  Verdon  of  France; 


Mr.  Severino  Failucchi  of  Italy: 
Mr.  Abraham  Stemmerdlnk  of  Hol- 
land; 
Mr.  Einar  Porde  of  Norway;  and 
Mr.  Peter  Corterier,  my  friend  from 
Germany  who  is  now  President  of  the 
North    Atlantic    Assembly    and    has 
served  that  organization  long  and  well. 
I  know  my  colleagues  Join  with  me 
in  welcoming  our  distinguished  guests, 
who  are  making  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  solidarity  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Alliance. 

RlHUlT  1 

UJ8.  SmAR, 

CoMmTm  OR  Fokhor  Relatioms, 
WoMhington,  D.C..  March  25, 19i3. 
The  PKKsn>Kin, 
The  White  Hoiue. 

Dkak  Bds.  PusiDEirr  In  December  1079. 
the  member-sUtes  of  the  North  Atlantic  Al- 
liance agreed  on  a  decision  of  far-reaching 
consequence:  to  modernize  NATO's  long- 
range  theater  nuclear  force  posture  while 
seeking,  on  a  second  tracli,  to  negotiate 
East-West  limits  on  such  weaponry  at  the 
lowest  possible  level.  The  NATO  allies 
reached  that  decision  after  months  of  delib- 
eration and  for  a  combination  of  cogent  rea- 
sons. First,  the  attainment  of  parity  in 
intercontinental  nuclear  forces  had  brought 
added  Import  to  East-West  military  force 
disparities  within  Europe  Itself.  Second. 
NATO's  long-range  theater  nuclear  force  ca- 
pabilities had  begxm  to  erode  seriously,  due 
both  to  aging  and  to  improving  Soviet  air 
defenses.  Third,  against  this  background 
the  Soviet  Union  had  undertaken  an  expan- 
sive efforts  to  modernize  its  own  theater  nu- 
clear force  capabilities  through  deploy- 
ments of  the  SS-20  missile.  It  was  thus  that 
the  NATO  allies  determined  to  respond  in 
kind— by  planning  to  deploy  572  cruise  and 
Pershing  n  mlssile»-but  with  hope  of  at- 
tracting the  Soviet  government  to  the  bar- 
gaining table. 

Unfortunately,  the  three-year  period  since 
December  1979  has  been  marlced  by  a  dete- 
rioraUon  in  East- West  relations  that  has  im- 
peded successful  negotiation  on  nuclear 
arms.  We  thus  find,  as  the  date  approaches 
for  the  initial  deployments  in  NATO's  mod- 
ernization, that  the  absence  of  negotiating 
progress  has  contributed,  in  both  Western 
Europe  and  the  United  States,  to  a  restive 
public  concern  about  nuclear  weapons  and 
their  seemingly  unrestrained  proliferation. 
Even  after  the  March  6th  German  election 
result,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  such  con- 
cern in  Europe  could  still  generate  political 
and  social  turmoil  as  NATO  proceeds 
toward  scheduled  deployments.  In  any 
event,  however,  we  confront  a  clear  and 
pressing  need  to  fortify  public  confidence 
throughout  the  Alliance  in  the  rational 
basis  of  NATO's  deterrent  posture. 

In  November  1982  this  problem  was  specif- 
ically addressed  by  NATO's  interparliamen- 
tary arm.  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly. 
Meeting  in  London  and  acting  on  the  report 
of  a  Special  Committee  established  by  the 
Assembly  in  1981.  NATO  parliamentarians 
agreed  with  virtual  unanimity  of  the  need 
to  maintain  "firm  adherence  to  both  ele- 
ments of  the  1979  decision."  The  Assembly's 
resolution  (text  enclosed)  appropriately 
urged  NATO  governments  to  "continue  ef- 
forts to  explain  clearly  and  persuasively  the 
role  of  nuclear  weapons  in  Alliance  strate- 
gy." But  more  significantly,  the  Assembly 
identified  an  important  substantive  step 
through  which  the  Alliance  could,  during 


198*.  achieve  both  a  timely  boost  in  pubUc 
support  for  NATO  nuclear  policy  and  also  a 
needed  improvement  in  NATO  defenses.  As 
reflected  in  the  Assembly's  vote,  it  was  the 
Judgment  of  Alliance  parliamentarians  rep- 
resenting a  broad  diversity  of  European  con- 
stituencies that  such  a  valuable  twin  benefit 
could  be  obtained  by  commencing  Immedi- 
ately long-deferred  improvements  in 
NATO's  short-range  or  tactical  nuclear  pos- 
ture. 

A  military  Justification  for  overhauling 
NATO's  short-range  nuclear  posture  has 
been  recognized  ior  more  than  a  decade.  In 
the  case  of  certain  weapons,  such  Justifica- 
tion has  lain  in  the  absence  of  a  truly  prac- 
tical concept  of  usage  and  the  danger  of  ac- 
cident, theft,  or  misuse.  In  other  cases,  ad- 
vances in  technology  have  created  expand- 
ing possibilities  to  substitute  modem  con- 
ventional weapons  in  roles  previously  as- 
signed to  short-range  nuclear  systems. 

For  many  years,  the  merits  of  such  a  mili- 
tary justification  were  eclipsed  by  the  politi- 
cal concern  that  any  reduction  in  total  nu- 
clear warheads  from  Europe,  even  if  war- 
ranted by  up-dated  defense  capabilities  and 
doctrine,  might  be  misinterpreted  in  public 
opinion  to  Imply  a  diminished  American 
commitment  to  Europe's  defense.  Today, 
however,  any  such  concern  has  become  an 
anachronism,  like  many  of  the  weapons 
themselves.  Indeed,  it  was  the  overwhelm- 
ing conclusion  of  NATO  parliamentarians 
that  such  a  change  at  this  point  would  have 
an  extremely  positive  effect  on  public  confi- 
dence—by showing  NATO  to  be  engaged  in 
a  well-conceived  revision  of  its  nuclear  de- 
fenses and  not  the  inexorable  escalation  of 
armaments  that  many  citizens  rightly  fear. 
The  concept  of  an  adjusted,  rather  than 
expanded,  nuclesir  posture  was  in  fact  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  NATO  decision  in  1979. 
Soon  thereafter,  NATO  removed  some  1000 
warheads  from  Europe  and  has  been  en- 
gaged subsequently,  through  discussions  in 
its  High  Level  Group.  In  Identifying  at  least 
572  additional  short-range  systems  to  be  re- 
moved in  the  context  of  the  forthcoming  in- 
termediate-range deployments.  Regrettably, 
however,  this  aspect  of  NATO  planning  has 
not  made  an  Impact  on  public  opinion, 
which  continues  to  be  susceptible  to  the 
perception  that  NATO  is  about  to  embark 
on  a  major  nuclear  build-up. 

Accordingly,  we  wish  to  underscore  the 
potential  significance  of  current  High  Level 
Group  deliberations,  which  have  now  been 
underway  for  many  months  but  without  yet 
reaching  a  conclusion.  Today,  NATO's  tacti- 
cal nuclear  arsenal— an  assortment  of  artil- 
lery pieces,  short-range  mlssUes.  dual-capa- 
ble aircraft,  anti-submarine  charges,  and 
atomic  demolition  mines — comprises  some 
5000-6000  nuclear  devices.  And  while  Alli- 
ance officials  may  reasonably  disagree  as  to 
the  relative  or  absolute  value  of  these  vari- 
ous systems,  there  is  apparently  a  near-con- 
sensus that  NATO  would  be  militarily  Justi- 
fied in  reducing  the  total  warhead  coimt  by 
considerably  more  than  the  minimum  of  572 
already  agreed  on  In  principle.  Herein  lies 
an  Important  opportunity  for  American 
leadership.  For  were  the  High  Level  Group 
to  act  promptly  to  reach  such  a  decision.  It 
would  be  possible  for  NATO  to  announce 
this  year  a  sizable,  mllltarily-sound  net  re- 
duction in  nuclear  weapons,  notwithstand- 
ing planned  deployments  of  the  longer- 
range  cruise  and  Pershing  missiles.  Once 
this  announcement  were  made,  the  inevita- 
bly reassuring  effect  on  public  opinion 
would,  we  believe,  be  compounded  by  a  rec- 
ognition that  NATO  was  Improving  Its  de- 


terrent posture  by  shifting  away  from  weap- 
ons that  could  only  be  used  on  West  Eun>- 
peanioU. 

It  has  been  a  troubling  irony  of  NATO's 
December  1979  decision  that  while  Intended 
to  Induce  serious  East-West  negotiations  aa 
Intermediate-range  weapons.  It  resulted  in- 
stead in  an  intoue  Western  debate  which 
has  surely  encouraged  the  Soviets  to  believe 
that  negotiation  may  not  be  necessary.  For- 
tunately, the  recent  German  election  has 
helped  to  disabuse  the  Soviet  side  of  any 
such  notion.  But  the  question  of  public  con- 
fidence remains.  We  therefore  recommend 
that  you  consider  carefully  the  opportunity 
now  available:  to  generate,  throtigh  Ameri- 
can   initiative,    a    NATO    modernization 
(through   replacement   and   reduction)   of 
short-range  nuclear  systems  not  subject  to 
negotiation,  and  thereby  to  fortify  public 
support   behind   NATO   policy   on   longer- 
range  systems,  which  are  under  negotiation. 
We  urge  such  action  out  of  a  belief,  which 
we  know  you  share,  that  a  clear  political 
will  to  implement  the  two-tracli  approach  is 
the  one  effective  bargaining  chip  the  West 
can  bring  to  Geneva. 
Sincerely, 
Charles  McC.  tlathlas,  Jr.,  Chairman. 
Senate  Delegation.  North  Atlantic  As- 
sembly; Joseph  R.  Biden.  Jr.,  Chair- 
man, Special  Committee  on  Nuclear 
Weapons  in  Europe:  William  S.  Cohen, 
U.S.  Senator  Sam  Nunn,  UJB.  Senator. 
Clalbome  PeU.  Vice  C^hairman,  Senate 
Delegation,  North  Atlantic  Assembly; 
Charles  H.  Percy,  (Thalrmsn,  (Commit- 
tee on  Foreign   Relations:   (3ary   W. 
Hart,    U.S.    Senator:    Dale    Bumpers. 
UA  Senator:  Arlen  Specter,  U.S.  Sen- 
ator; John  Glenn.  U.S.  Senator  Chris- 
topher J.  Dodd.  UjS.  Senator  Paul 
Tsongas,  U.S.  Senator  Bill  Bradley, 
UJS.  Senator  Carl  Levin.  U.S.  Senator, 
Richard  G.  Lugar,  U.S.  Senator. 

RxsoLunoH  ON  Nuclear  Wkapors  m 
EuHon 

(Adopted  by  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly 
on  November  18, 1983) 
The  Assembly, 

Recalling  its  1981  Resolution  on  Nuclear 
We^wns  in  Europe,  which  stressed  the  far- 
reaching  significance  of  NATO's  1979  deci- 
sion to  achieve  a  modernisation  of  its  thea- 
tre nuclear  forces  while  seeking  negotiated 
East- West  limits  on  such  forces: 

Re-emphaslsing  the  importance  of  sus- 
taining a  public  consensus  behind  this  dual- 
track  decision; 

Expressing  concern  about  ongoing  Soviet 
deployments  of  the  SS-20  and  other  Soviet 
improvements  in  theatre  nuclear  forces: 

Welcoming  the  Intermediate  Nuclear 
Force  (INF)  negotiations  and  Strategic 
Arms  Reductions  Talks  (START)  in 
Geneva; 

Convinced  that  NATO's  firm  determina- 
tion to  modernise  is  essential  to  progress  in 
such  negotiations; 

Aware  that  public  op[>osition  to  scheduled 
theatre  nuclear  force  deployments  may  in- 
crease in  the  absence  of  progress  in  the  INF 
negotiations: 

Supporting  strongly  a  "zero-zero"  out- 
come of  these  negotiations,  as  proposed  by 
President  Reagan,  as  the  best  possible  out- 
come: but 

Concerned  that  this  or  another  acceptable 
outcome  of  the  INF  talks  may  not  be  forth- 
coming prior  to  the  first  NATO  deploy- 
ments scheduled  for  late  1983; 
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Notli«  tbe  BMd  for  NATO  to  promote 
public  uadentandlnc  of  uid  lupport  for  Ita 
nuclew  itntecy  of  detcrraioe  throuch 
flexible  reipenee  ind.  tn  tbls  reject, 

Wekiomtm  the  review  of  shoit-raiice  nu- 
dew  ■yiteim  by  NATO's  High  Level  Group 
aimed  at  rBUonallalnc  and.  if  poasible.  re- 
duetaw  NATO^  rellanoe  on  sbort-rmnge  nu- 
dearweapoDK 

Urges  mtm*^'  goveramenta  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Alliance: 

1.  to  w««*"*»iw  firm  adherence  to  both  ele- 
ments of  the  1979  dedalon  with  equal  em- 
phasis; 

2.  to  ooBtlnue  efforts  to  explain  clearly 
and  penuaahp^  the  role  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons In  AlUanoe  strategy,  and.  more  specifi- 
cally, to  promote  public  understanding  of 
currait  negotiations  by— calling  attention  to 
the  "aero  aero"  proposal  adopted  by  the  Al- 
Uanoe as  sound  and  reasonable,  while  em- 
phasWng  NATO's  willingness  to  consider 
other  mutually  aooeptable  outcomes:  -ex- 
pUinlng  more  clearly  the  complexltieB  In- 
volved in  such  negotiations  and  the  realistic 
prospects  lor  eaiiy  agreement; 

3.  to  encourage  appropriate  High  Level 
Qroup  studies  and  Implement  the  condu- 
skins  thereof,  directed  towards  reducing  the 
AlUance's  reliance  on  short-range  nuclear 
weapons  in  order  both  to  strengthen  the 
credibility  of  Alliance  military  policy,  and— 
to  fortify  public  confidence  in  the  rational 
basis  of  NATO^  deterrent  posture. 


btuiness  not  to  extend  beyond  the 
hour  of  2:10  p.m.  in  which  Senators 

may  speak.  

The  PRESmiNa  OFFlCJilR.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


r  PHIL  BOSTOH 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mi.  President, 
having  introduced  this  group  of  visi- 
tors from  the  North  Atlantic  Assem- 
bly. I  am  also  saddened  to  point  out 
that  this  week  the  Assembly  suffered 
a  tragic  toss,  with  the  death  of  Con- 
gressman Phil  Bttrtoh  of  California. 
Phu.  was  an  adroit  legislator  by  any 
standard,  and  he  brought  those  skills 
in  recent  years  to  the  service  of  the 
Atlantic  Alliance,  through  his  service 
as  chairman  of  the  NATO  Assembly's 
Political  Committee.  He  chaired  that 
sometimes  contentious  group  with  a 
gruff  affability  that  kept  the  trains 
moving  and  got  the  committee's  busi- 
ness done.  I  know  our  European  visi- 
tors here  today  Join  me  in  expressing 
deep  appreciation  for  Phil's  service 
and  sorrow  at  his  passing.  He  will  be 
missed  by  his  constituents,  his  col- 
leagues and  by  our  alllM^ 

The  PRSBIDINO  OFFICER.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  will  stand  in  recess  for  6  min- 

UtliS. 

The  Senate,  at  2:02  pjn.  recessed 
until  2:07  pjn.;  whereupon  the  Senate 
reassembled  when  called  to  order  by 
the  PregkBng  Officer  (Mr.  Luoab). 

The  PRCBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 


LYDIYA  VASHCHENKO'S  6  YEAR 
ORDEAL 

Mr.  PERCY.  Bfr.  President,  at  long 
last,  one  of  the  "Siberian  Seven"  Pen- 
tecoetalist  Christians  who  took  refuge 
In  the  American  Embassy  in  Moscow  5 
years  ago  has  been  allowed  to  emi- 
grate. Lydiya  Vashchenko  flew  last 
week  to  freedom  In  Vienna,  Austria. 
This  may  be  the  beginning  of  the  end 
of  the  stalemate  which  has  caused  so 
much  angtilsh  for  the  Vashchenko  and 
Chmykhalov  families  and  their  friends 
around  the  world. 

.  Millions  of  Americans  have  followed 
their  ordeal  closely  since  they  burst 
Into  the  Elmbassy  compound  in  1978 
after  the  Soviets  repeatedly  denied 
them  permission  to  emigrate.  I  visited 
them  In  1980  In  the  basement  of  the 
American  Embassy,  and  learned  first- 
hand of  the  strength  of  their  religious 
faith  and  their  hope  that  some  day 
they  would  be  allowed  to  emigrate.  In 
January,  1982.  Parade  magazine's 
cover  story  on  their  plight  raised  a  tre- 
mendous public  outcry,  and  my  office 
deUvered  14,000  letters  to  the  Soviet 
Embassy  in  Washington  from  Ameri- 
cans who  urged  the  Soviets  to  allow 
their  emigration. 

A  year  ago,  Lydiya  went  on  a  hunger 
strike  and  was  hospitalized  outside  the 
Embassy.  Once  she  recovered,  she  was 
permitted  to  return  to  her  home  in 
Chemigorsk,  Siberia,  where  she  ap- 
plied again  for  emigration. 

I  welcome  this  action  by  the  Soviet 
Government,  and  I  fervently  hope 
that  her  emigration  will  portend  the 
speedy  emigration  of  the  other  six 
members  of  the  Vashchenko  and 
Chmykhalov  families. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  Just  learned 
that  the  press  is  reporting  that  the  re- 
maining six  members  of  the  Vash- 
chenko and  Chmykhalov  families  have 
been  allowed  to  leave  the  Embassy  in 
Moscow  on  flights  to  their  home  in 
Chemigorsk.  Siberia.  We  can  only 
hope  and  pray  that  their  applications 
for  emigration  will  likewise  be  ap- 
proved and  that  they  will  soon  follow 
in  Lydiya'B  footsteps. 


UMI 


EXTENSION  OF  PERIOD  FOR 
ROUTINK  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention 
that  at  leagt  one  Senator  wishes  to 
tpeak.  in  morning  business.  I  ask.  as  in 
legialatlve  session,  unanimous  consent 
that  there  now  be  an  additional  period 
for  the  tranMCtion  of  routine  morning 


ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF 
STATE  THOMAS  O.  ENDERS' 
TESTIMONY  BEFORE  THE 
SENATE  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 
COMMITTEE  ON  TUESDAY, 
APRIL  12.  1983 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee held  an  open  briefing  on  the 
situation  in  Nicaragua  and  United 
States  policy  toward  Central  America. 
This  briefing  by  the  administration 


was  called  in  part  in  response  to  recent 
reporting  of  United  States  involve- 
ment in  Nicaragua,  as  well  as  recent 
committee  discussion  of  efforts  to 
bring  about  dialog  in  El  Salvador.  It 
was  also  called  in  order  to  permit  the 
Members  to  explore  with  the  adminis- 
tration the  broad  framework  of  U.S. 
policies  in  Central  America. 

The  briefing  was  held  in  open  ses- 
sion because  I  believe  that  there  con- 
tinues to  be  uncertainty  among  the 
public  as  to  the  direction  and  purpose 
of  a  number  of  the  programs  the  ad- 
ministration has  undertaken  in  Cen- 
tral America.  It  is  important  that  the 
discussion  of  U.S.  policy  in  this  area  be 
available  to  the  American  people. 

Ambassador  Thomas  O.  Enders.  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Inter- 
American  Affairs,  provided  the  com- 
mittee with  a  very  detailed  and  thor- 
ough analysis  of  the  backgroimd  to 
the  current  situation  in  Nicaragiia  and 
of  the  various  groups  and  actors  in- 
volved in  the  political  debate  about 
that  country.  He  discussed  the  current 
situation  In  Nicaragua,  the  range  of 
actors  involved  in  the  debate  over  the 
political  direction  the  country  wlU 
take  in  the  future,  and  our  own  and 
other  countries'  efforts  to  bring  about 
serious  discussions  with  the  Nicara- 
guan  Government  on  a  whole  list  of 
items  of  concern  to  us  and  to  other 
countries  in  Central  America. 

Mr.  President,  Ambassador  Enders' 
statement  should  be  required  reading 
for  everyone  concerned  about  current 
events  in  Central  America  and  about 
our  policies  toward  that  troubled 
region.  For  this  reason,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  statement  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
in  its  entirety. 
Thank  you. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statxmxiit  OP  Thomas  O.  Enders 
Since  the  Somoza  government  collapsed 
and  the  Sandinistas  came  to  power,  U^. 
policy  toward  Nicaragua  has  focussed  on  at- 
tempting to  convince  Nicaragua  to:  Re- 
nounce support  for  InsurKcncy  In  neighbor- 
ing coimtrles:  abandon  its  pursuit  of  domi- 
nant military  power  In  Central  America:  and 
come  to  terms  with  its  own  society  through 
tbe  creation  of  democratic  institutions. 

In  July  1979.  the  soon-to-be  governing 
Junta  of  Nicaragua  pledged  formally  to  the 
Organisation  of  American  States  that  Its 
goals  were  democratic  and  peaceful.  The 
United  SUtes,  Indeed  the  entire  internation- 
al community,  accepted  this  pledge  and  em- 
barked on  programs  of  peaceful  reconstruc- 
tion that  typically  included  substantial  ap- 
propriations of  assistance  outside  annual 
budget  processes. 

As  the  months  passed,  however,  it  became 
increasingly  apparent  that  the  Sandinistas 
saw  themselves  as  the  armed  vanguard  of  an 
Isthmus-wide  movement. 

Nicaragua's  new  regular  army,  the  EJer- 
cito  Popular  Sandinlsta  (EPS),  was  founded 
In  1979.  By  the  end  of  last  year,  according  to 
Its  commander,  it  had  grown  to  be  "four 


tlmas  as  big  and  eight  Umea  as  stronT'  ss 
Sonon'i  Ouardla  NadonaLiTbe  EPS 
reached  an  estimated  strength  of  30,000, 
backed  up  by  militias  and  reserves  80,000 
strong.  During  that  period  Nicaragua  re- 
ceived an  estimated  I13S  million  of  military 
equlpraent  and  supplies  from  the  Soviet 
Union  alone.*  It  obtained  by  far  the  heavi- 
est tanks  in  Central  America,  heavy  artO- 
lery.  anti-aircraft  weapons,  assault  helicop- 
tera.  rocket  launchers,  and  patrol  boats. 
While  military  pilots  and  crews  trained  In 
Bulgaria  and  other  Eastern  European  loca- 
tioos.  airfields  were  prepared  for  advanced 
jet  fighters.  More  significant,  large  numbers 
of  foreign  military  and  security  advisors 
were  Introduced.  Currently  no  less  than 
2.000  Cubans.  SO  Soviets.  SS  East  Germans, 
and  SO  PLO  and  Ubyan  personnel  are  eati- 
mated  to  be  stationed  in  Nicaragua  on  secu- 
rity missions.  That  is  roughly  one  foreign 
military  advisor  for  every  1,000  Nlcara- 
guans. 

In  1980  (Just  as  in  1978  (Castro  had 
brought  the  three  main  Sandinlsta  factions 
together  in  Havana),  Cuban  agents  brought 
five  guerrilla  factions  from  El  Salvador  to- 
gether in  Managua,  worked  out  a  unity  pact 
among  them  then  set  up  a  Joint  command 
and  control  apparatus  in  the  Iifanagua  area 
and  organised  logistic  and  training  support 
on  Nlcaraguan  soil.  Since  that  time,  the 
great  bulk  of  the  arms  and  munitions  used 
by  the  Insurgents  in  El  Salvador  have 
flowed  through  Nicaragua.* 

Meanwhile  the  Sandinistas  moved  to 
Bssert  a  monopoly  of  power  inside  Nicara- 
gua. Elections  were  ridiculed  and  postponed. 
One  by  one  the  elements  of  the  tnoad  anti- 
Somosa  coalition  were  shorn  off.  The 
famous  newspaper  La  Prensa  was  censored. 
Independent  radio  and  TV  stations  cxirbed. 
the  labor  unions  intimidated,  the  private 
sector  neutralized,  the  Catholic  Church  sub- 
jected to  repeated  provocation  and  attempts 
at  division,  the  Miskltos  and  other  Nicara- 
guan  Indian  minorities  persecuted. 

Now.  Nicaragua's  southern  border  Is  300 
miles  from  the  Panama  Canal,  separated 
only  by  Costa  Rica,  a  democracy  that  for 
almost  35  years  has  had  no  army.  Its  north- 
em  border  is  300  miles  from  Mexico.  In  be- 
tween are  two  states.  El  Salvador  and  Gua- 
temala, already  torn  by  guerrilla  violence, 
and  Honduras,  whose  fledgling  democracy  is 
under  daily  pressure  from  Nicaragua. 

It  does  not  take  very  much  Imagination  to 
understand  how  the  Sandinistas'  "revolu- 
tion without  frontiers"  might  spread.  Nor 
how  its  spread  might  affect  our  security. 
Half  our  trade  flows  through  the  Caribbean. 
And  we  depend  on  the  stability  of  our 
neighbors  to  avoid  what  in  certain  circum- 
stances could  become  an  unprecedented 
flow  of  refugees  nortward  to  this  country. 
Bspecially  now.  when  a  troubled  world  econ- 
omy invites  unrest,  we  must  safegimrd  de- 
mocracy and  stability  in  our  immediate 
neighborhood. 

We  have  all  seen  predatory  dictatorships 
of  the  right  and  the  left.  Germany  under 
Hitler.  The  Soviet  Union  under  Stalin  and 
since.  Yet.  there  is  a  school  that  attributes 
the  expansionism  of  left-wing  dictatorships 
to  pressures  from  without.  According  to  this 
proposition,  Soviet  aggressiveness  is  but  a 
reaction  to  the  creation  of  a  networlt  of  alli- 
ances around  it.  Castro  was  made  a  Commu- 
nist by  U.S.  confrontation,  and  Vietnam  was 
radicalized  by  foreign  armies. 

Whatever  the  merits  or  defects  of  these 
arguments,  let  me  point  out  that  the  Nlcara- 
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■Footnote*  St  end  of  article. 


guan  case  provides  ample  daU  to  test  the 
policy  that  usually  flows  from  tUs  proposi- 
tion—that left-wing  radlcallzation  and  ag- 
greatveneas  can  be  prevented  by  the  politi- 
cal support  and  ecommilc  assist  ance  of  the 
democradea. 

Nicaragua  Is  a  ooimtry  of  some  3W  million 
pe(H>le.  Since  1979  it  has  received  from  the 
danocrades  and  multilateral  agencies  $1.6 
billion  in  econmnlc  assistance,  or  $840  for 
every  man.  woman  and  child.  The  n.8.  sup- 
pUed  $12S  million.  PoliUcally,  such  demo- 
cratic states  as  Mexico  and  the  parties  be- 
longing to  the  Sodalist  International  have 
provided  consistent  support 

Tet  this  same  period  mariu  the  big  buUd- 
up  of  the  EPS.  direct  support  for  violence  in 
E3  Salvador  and  the  consolidation  of  inter- 
nal repression. 

It  Is  clear  that  constructive  engagement 
has  not  worked  in  Nicaragua. 

So  far.  negotiation  has  not  worked  any 
better.  There  have  been  many  efforts.  Some 
continue  to  this  day. 

I  was  Involved  in  a  first  such  effort,  travel- 
ling to  Managua  in  August  1981  to  listen  to 
Sandinlsta  concerns.  They  told  me  that 
they  remembered  the  U.S.  Marine  occupa- 
tion in  the  first  decades  of  the  century,  that 
they  feared  a  VS.  invasion  and  thus  needed 
a  big  army,  and  that  we  should  understand 
that  the  Salvadoran  guerrillas  were  impor- 
tant as  a  "shield"  to  protect  Nicaragua. 

So  we  said  OK,  let's  address  your  con- 
cerns. Let's  enter  Into  a  bilateral  non-ag- 
gression agreement.  The  U.S.  could  use  its 
Influence  to  encourage  Nlcaraguan  exiles  in 
this  country  to  moderate  their  behavior. 
And  the  U.S.  could  renew  its  economic  as- 
slstai>ce.  In  return  we  asked  the  «*wH>n<«»^f 
to  stop  training  and  supplying  Salvadoran 
guerrillas,  to  give  pluralism  a  chance  in 
their  own  country— as  they  had  promised  to 
the  OAS  In  1979— and  to  limit  their  military 
build-up,  perhaps  through  agreement  with 
other  Central  American  countries. 

We  made  these  proposals  in  writing.  In 
October  1981,  Managua  formally  rejected 
them  as  "sterile".  At  the  same  time,  they 
lied  about  their  ongoing  arms  supplies  to 
the  Salvadoran  guerrillas  and  said  they 
would  never  limit  their  military  build-up. 

A  second  attempt  at  negotiation  occurred 
in  the  spring  of  1982.  this  time  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Mexican  President  Lopez  Portillo. 

Once  again  we  presented  concrete  propos- 
als in  writing,  this  time  elaborated  In  eight 
points  presented  through  our  Ambassador 
in  Managua.  Once  again,  there  was  no  con- 
crete response,  and  no  receptivity  on  Issues. 
Nicaragua  simply  replied  that,  before  it 
could  respond  there  would  have  to  be  a 
meeting  at  a  higher  level  In  Mexico.  This 
time,  it  seemed  to  us,  the  Sandinistas 
wanted  to  appear  to  negotiate  without  actu- 
ally doing  so. 

We  decided  to  try  a  third  time.  Under 
Costa  Rlcan  leadership,  a  group  of  demo- 
cratic states  got  together  In  San  Jose  in  Oc- 
tober 1982  to  work  out  a  comprehensive  set 
of  peace  proposals  for  Central  America  as  a 
whole.  Let  me  speak  a  moment  about  these 
proposals,  because  they  continue  to  repre- 
sent the  essence  of  what  we.  like  Nicara- 
gua's democratic  neighbors,  are  trying  to  do. 
First,  the  San  Jose  group  agreed  the  area 
should  be  freed  from  East-West  competi- 
tion. The  way  to  do  that,  the  democracies 
concluded,  is  to  get  all  foreign  military  advi- 
sors and  trainers  out  of  Central  America- 
Cuba's,  the  Soviet  Union's,  Bulgaria's,  East 
Germany's,  the  PLO's,  and  ours. 

Second,  the  Central  American  countries 
must  find  a  way  to  live  with  each  other 


without  fear.  To  this  end.  the  San  Jose 
group  propoaed  mutual  and  verifiable  ac- 
cords banning  the  Import  of  heavy  off  enhre 
weapons,  renouncing  tbe  support  for  insur- 
gency on  neighbors'  terrttocy.  and  providing 
for  International  survelUanoe  of  fttmtlerB. 

Third,  each  Central  American  country 
must  find  a  way  to  *^»Mtih  «««i»ywritk'  in- 
stltutloos.  open  to  opposition  el««iiento.  Cen- 
tral American  democrats,  led  by  Costa  Rica, 
are  particularly  clear  on  tbe  need  for 
democratlaatloa.  Only  in  this  way  could 
they  be  confident  they  wHl  not  have  to  face 
sometime  in  the  future  an  aggreaalve  neigh- 
bor unconstrained  by  the  limits  democracy 
impoaea. 

Representing  the  San  Joae  group,  CosU 
Rica  attempted  to  contact  Nicaragua  to  ask 
whether  it  would  enter  into  a  dialogue  on 
these  principles.  The  Bati#WT.t-»fT  refused 
even  to  receive  the  proposal,  arguing  that 
they  had  not  participated  In  Its  fomulatkm. 
and  so  were  not  bound  to  address  It. 

So  a  fourth  attempt  at  negotlatloiM  Is  now 
being  made.  In  January  1081.  Mexico.  Co- 
lombia, Venesuela  and  Panama  met  on  the 
Island  of  Contadora  to  propoae  an  effort  at 
mediation  of  Central  America's  conflict. 
Honduraa,  CosU  Rica  and  D  Salvador  re- 
sponded by  proposing  that  the  five  Central 
American  countries— Including  Nicaragua- 
meet  in  the  presence  of  the  Contadora 
group.  This  would  enable  mcaragua  to  take 
part  hi  developtaig  the  proposals,  as  It  had 
not  In  San  Jose.  And,  to  tMT««.>«»  the 
chances  that  Nicaragua  would  participate, 
they  suggested  that  the  U.8.  not  be  present 
That  would  also  take  care  of  charges  that 
the  conference  would  be  UA -dominated. 

But  still  Nicaragua  was  not  receptive.  In- 
stead, it  went  to  the  UN  Security  Council, 
claiming  that  it  wanU  to  meet  bilaterally 
with  the  U.S.  and  with  Honduras,  not  re- 
gionally. In  effect  Nicaragua  Is  saying  it 
wants  to  discuss  Nicaragua's  charges  against 
Hondtuas  and  the  UA— but  not  its  nei^- 
bors  concerns  about  Nicaragua's  militariza- 
tion, dictatorship,  and  intervention  in  El 
Salvador. 

I  have  described  this  history  at  some 
length  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the  extraor- 
dinary difficulty  of  dealing  with  the  Sandi- 
nlsta leadership. 

The  Sandinistas  have  made  theh-  ctm- 
tempt  for  genuine  dialogue— for  real  negoti- 
ations—quite clear.  A  month  ago,  we  all  saw 
them  interrupt  the  Pope  in  a  «-»i«i1#»j«i  at- 
tempt at  intimidation— and  the  Sandinistas 
followed  this  up  by  >»»nni«y  broadcasts  of 
Easter  services.  Last  week.  Interior  Minister 
Tomas  Borge,  in  an  Interview  for  Cuban  tel- 
evision, stressed  the  subjects  his  country 
would  not  negotiate:  Nicaragua,  he  said 
would  not  discuss  the  principles  of  the  San- 
dinlsta Revolution;  it  would  not  enter  into  a 
dialogue  about  the  overall  Central  Ameri- 
can situation;  and  it  would  not  talk  about 
"counter-revolutionaries".  He  might  have 
added  that  the  Sandinistas  are  afraid  to 
deal  with  these  issues  in  any  kind  of  open 
way— either  with  their  own  people  or  with 
Nicaragua's  increasingly  concerned  neigh- 
bors. So  it  is  sad,  rather  than  surprising, 
that  Borge  tells  his  Cuban  TV  audience  that 
the  proposed  meeting  of  Central  American 
Foreign  Ministers  is  "diplomatic  demagogy". 
Despite  this  record,  we  are  not  going  to 
give  up.  The  Sandinistas  are  obviously  not 
yet  persuaded  that  they  have  to  negotiate 
on  substance  with  either  their  neighbors  or 
their  internal  critics.  Perhaps  they  still 
think  that  if  they  bob  and  weave  enough, 
something  will  change— that  the  UJ5.  will 
end  or  weaken  its  support  for  democratic 
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SOvenunenU  in  Cocta  Rica,  El  Salvador  and 
Honduras-and  that  the  way  wiU  again  be 
open  tor  the  "revolution  without  frontiers." 
We  must  convince  them  that  that  Is  not  the 
caae.  that  the  UJ3.  will  not  abandon  Its 
friOMli  In  Central  America.  At  the  same 
time,  we  must  go  on  probing,  proposing 
waars  to  talk  that  overcome  the  old  objec- 
tions—until  the  Sandinistas  tell  us  they  are 
ready  to  move  to  a  fair  and  equitable  dia- 
logue. 

Meanwhile,  Nicaraguans  have  taken  mat- 
Xxn  Into  their  own  hands.  Sandlnista  in- 
transigence has  spailced  an  insurgency  that 
the  Sandinistas  thonaelves  claim  is  a  threat. 
Several  thousand  guerrillas  are  now  active 
in  Nicaragua.  DisUlUBloned  Miskito  Indians 
operate  in  much  of  their  h<mieland  in  the 
Atlantic  lowlaiuls.  In  the  eastern  and  north- 
em  border  departments  of  Jinotega,  Nueva 
Segovia.  Madrix,  Esteli  and  Zelaya.  signifi- 
cant Insurgents  forces  are  attacking  govern- 
ment outposts  and  ambushing  mllitvy  con- 
voys. Ouerrilla  activity  Is  reported  in  the 
central  coffee-growing  province  of  Mata- 
galpa.  This  month  for  the  first  time  armed 
dissldence  has  been  reported  in  the  south. 
Wherever  the  opposition  groups  show  up, 
they  seem  to  attract  local  support,  and  their 
numbers  grow. 

In  light  of  recent  allegations  in  the  media, 
you  will  ssk  me  right  off  whether  tiiis  insur- 
gency has  been  created  or  supported  by  the 
United  SUtes.  No  American  administration 
has  ever  discussed  this  kind  of  allegation- 
other  than  in  the  Senate  and  House  com- 
mittees created  expressly  for  the  purpose— 
and  this  one  will  not  break  precedent.  But  I 
will  describe  the  Nicaraguan  opposition 
movements;  it  should  be  clear  to  you  that  it 
has  appeared  and  expanded  In  response  to 
deep  grievances  against  the  Sandinistas. 

Who  are  the  people  who  have  dared  chal- 
lenge Managua's  ideologues?  What  do  they 
want?  Based  on  what  we  know,  several 
things  can  be  said.  Most  importantly,  they 
are  Nicaraguans  to  the  core.  There  are  two 
major  groups. 

One,  the  larger.  Is  the  Prente  Democratico 
Nacional  (FDN).  Although  its  main  strength 
Is  inside  Nicaragtia,  Sandlnista  repression 
has  driven  most  of  its  leaders  to  Honduras 
and  Costa  Rica.  The  FDN's  directorate  Is 
made  up  of  Lucia  Salazar,  the  widow  of 
Jorge  Salazar,  an  anti-Somoza  businessman 
murdered  by  the  Sandinistas  in  1980;  Alfon- 
so Callejas,  a  former  vice-president  of  Nica- 
ragua who  broke  cleanly  with  Somoza  in  a 
1978  attempt  to  oust  Somoza;  Edgar  Cha- 
morro,  an  appoUtical  private  sector  leader: 
Indaledo  rodriguez,   former  vice-rector  of 
the  Central  American  University  (UCA):  En- 
rique Bermudez,  a  former  National  Guard 
colonel  whom  Somoza  removed  from  Nicara- 
gua by  sending  tiim  as  military  attache  to 
Washbigton  form  1975  to  1979  (and  whom 
the  f^pHtni^Ag  themselves  have  acknowl- 
edged played  no  part  in  Somoza  regime  re- 
pression); Marco  Zeledon,  a  respected  pri- 
vate sector  leader  with  no  ties  to  the  Somo- 
zas;  and  Adolfo  Calero.  a  life-long  opponent 
of  the  Somosas  who  was  Jailed  by  Somoza  In 
1978.  They  have  publicly  stated  that  their 
objective  Is  to  bring  democracy  to  Nicara- 
gua, not  a  return  to  Somocismo.  Indeed,  sev- 
eral FDN  leaders  were  Jailed  for  their  activi- 
ties against  Somoxa.  In  sociological  terms, 
these  leaders  represent  members  of  the  pro- 
fessions and  teachers,  plus  small  business- 
men and  farmers.  Their  followers  Include 
disaffected  peasants,  former  small  fanners, 
Miskito  Indians,  and  other  groups  displaced 
or  simply  repressed  by  Managua's  ideolo- 
glet.  We  estimate  that  the  FDN's  ranks  in- 


clude over  a  thousand  guerrillas.  Former 
National  Ouardsmen— mostly  non-commis- 
sioned of  fleers— lead  many  of  these  guerrilla 
units,  but  most  of  the  members  are  peasants 
and  former  small  farmers. 

FDN  pronouncements  repudiate  the 
Somoaa  past  and  affirm  the  nationalistic 
and  patriotic  principles  of  Sandlno.  As  I  am 
sure  the  Committee  Is  aware,  the  FDN  pro- 
posed a  peace  of  plan  on  January  13,  1983, 
In  which  they  offered  to  cease  hostilities  if 
among  other  points  in  ORN  held  interna- 
tionally supervised  elections  by  September 
1983.  revoked  the  sUte  of  siege  in  Nicara- 
gua, and  separated  public  administration 
from  partisan  political  and  Ideological  ac- 
tivities. 

The  second  major  group,  led  by  the  anti- 
Somoza  hero  Eden  Pastora,  Is  ARDE— the 
Alianza  Revoludonaria  Democratica. 
ARDE's  leaders  include  such  well-known 
figures  as  former  poet  Somoza  Junta  leader 
Alfonso  Robelo.  Miskito  Indian  leader 
Brooklyn  Rivera,  and  former  anti-Somoaa 
fighter  Fernando  "Negro"  Chamorro.  Pas- 
tora, who  was  the  original  Sandlnista  Vlce- 
Mintster  of  Defense,  has  repeatedly  de- 
nounced the  revolution's  betrayal,  which  he 
argues  was  motivated  by  Cuban  agents  en- 
forcing a  sellout  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Most 
of  ARDE's  statements  have  been  Issued 
from  CosU  Rica.  ARDE's  February  2  peace 
proposal  calls  for  elections  of  a  constituent 
assembly  by  June  1983  to  fulfill  the  promise 
of  the  Sandlnista  revolution 

Caught  off  balance  by  the  scope  of  the  op- 
position it  has  brought  upon  itself,  the  Nica- 
raguan Government  has  sought  to  discredit 
its  opponents  as  "Somocistas"— attempting 
to  associate  them  with  the  crimes  of  the 
former  government.  The  Sandinistas'  cur- 
rent propaganda  plan— we  have  seen  the 
March  24  SFLN  memorandum— instructs  its 
political  cadres  to  blame  "U.S.  Imperialism" 
for  the  country's  problems,  to  smear  Adolfo 
Calero— a  Democratic  Conservative  Party 
leader  with  who  they  have  negotiated,  and 
Alfonso  Robelo— a  former  member  of  their 
own  Junta,  as  "traitors",  and  to  portray  op- 
position as  aimed  against  Nicaragua  rather 
than  against  its  current  rulers. 

Now  the  Comandantes  have  not  accepted 
our  proposals  before,  but  I  would  urge 
them,  before  they  get  too  far  calling  Calero 
of  the  FDN  and  Robelo  of  ARDE  "traitors," 
to  recall  that  last  year  they  failed  to  con- 
vince their  own  people  that  Eden  Pastora,  a 
man  who  is  still  proud  to  call  himself  "a 
true  Sandlnista",  could  be  a  traitor  to  the 
Nicaraguan  people  or  to  the  original  ideals 
of  the  Sandlnista  revolution. 

The  Sandinistas  assert  that  the  only  alter- 
native to  what  they've  created  is  "Somo- 
cismo". Nothing  could  be  more  simplistic  or 
more  false.  "Somocismo"  was  a  highly  per- 
sonal traditional  dictatorship  that  died  with 
Somoza.  It  could  not  be  recreated  even  if 
one  wished  to  do  so.  The  Sandinistas  know 
that  most  Nicaraguans  want  democracy, 
peace  and  an  end  to  Cuban  influence. 
Indeed,  that  is  the  program  promised  the 
Nicaraguan  people  in  1979.  And  that  Is  the 
program  the  Sandinistas  are  today  always 
trying  to  sweep  under  the  rug  they  call  "So- 
mocismo". The  Nicaraguan  people  remem- 
l)er  their  history.  So  should  we. 

It  is  not  clear  what  the  course  of  the 
struggle  in  Nicaragua  will  be.  What  is  cer- 
tain is  that,  as  long  as  Nicaragua  forces  le- 
gitimate dissent  at  home  to  follow  violent 
means  and  persists  in  threatemng  and  de- 
stabilizing Its  neighbors.  It  will  never  be 
stable,  nor  will  Central  America. 

It  Is  conceivable  that  Cuba  or  the  Soviet 
Union  could  be  tempted  to  escalate  the  con- 


flict, introducing  modem  fighter  aircraft  or 
even  Cuban  combat  troops.  Clearly  a  dan- 
gerous situation  would  then  develop,  unac- 
ceptable not  only  to  Central  America  but  to 
the  American  nations  as  a  whole.  We  have 
communicated  to  Moscow  and  Havana  how 
dangerous  such  a  move  would  be. 

It  is  also  conceivable  that,  in  an  effort  to 
distract  attention  from  their  internal  prob- 
lems, the  Sandinistas  might  lash  out  at 
their  neighbors,  attacking  CosU  Rica  or 
Honduras.  For  over  a  year,  Managua  has  al- 
ready been  running  terrorist  operations  In 
San  Jose  and  Infiltrating  guerrillas  into 
northern  Costa  Rican  provinces.  And  there 
have  been  frequent  border  incidents  with 
Honduras.  Although  Journalists  who  have 
visited  the  area  report  no  activity  on  the 
Honduran  side,  Nicaragua  has  recently  rein- 
forced military  units  on  the  border.  Again.  I 
believe  the  Sandinistas  imderstand  that 
they  could  not  gain  by  attacking  their 
neighbors.  It  is  also  important  to  stress  that 
every  resource  of  inter-American  diplomacy, 
including  of  course  that  of  this  coimtry. 
would  be  available  to  prevent  such  an  out- 
burst. 

But  there  is  a  better  way.  It  is  through 
dialogue  and  negotiation. 

We  ask  the  Sandinistas  to  think  of  the 
Nicaraguan  people.  Despite  all  that  foreign 
aid.  Nicaraguans  in  city  and  countryside  are 
much  leas  well  off  than  before  the  revolu- 
tion. They  resent  the  pressures  on  their 
churches  and  their  clergy.  They  distrust 
and  dislike  the  Sandlnista  monopoly  of 
power— they  have  lived  under  such  a  system 
before. 

We  ask  the  Sandinistas  to  consider  the  in- 
surgency in  their  own  country.  Despite— or 
Is  It  because?— of  the  presence  of  all  those 
armed  Cubans,  popular  resistance  Is  spread- 
ing. They  may  conclude  that  the  dialogue 
they  have  so  many  times  spumed  is  prefera- 
ble to  widening  civil  strife. 

We  ask  the  Sandinistas  to  consider  the  in- 
surgency they  are  supporting  in  El  Salva- 
dor. If  it  has  legitimate  grievances,  let  them 
be  pursued  through  democratic  Institutions. 
The  international  community  Is  willing  and 
able  to  provide  security  and  other  guaran- 
tees for  elections  as  the  answer  there  as 
weU. 

Each  element  of  the  Central  American 
problem  is  related  to  the  other.  No  amotmt 
of  land  reforms  or  open  elections,  or  Im- 
provement In  human  rights  will  end  the 
conflict  in  El  Salvador  if  Nicaragua  contin- 
ues to  fuel  it.  Democracy  will  not  prosper  in 
Nicaragua's  neighbors  unless  it  is  practiced 
in  Nicaragua  as  well.  Nicaragua  will  not  be 
free  of  the  hostility  of  Its  own  people  and  of 
Its  neighbors,  untU  It  begins  to  address  their 
concerns  for  democracy  and  security. 

So  the  answer  is  democratization  and  dia- 
logue among  neighbors.  The  purpose  of  U.S. 
policy  in  the  area  Is  to  create  conditions  in 
which  the  area  can  be  removed  from  East- 
West  conflict,  the  Import  of  offensive  weap- 
ons and  mutual  support  for  insurgencies 
ended,  and  the  democratic  transformation 
of  each  society  achieved.  Negotiations 
among  all  the  Central  American  countries 
and  negotiations  within  countries  can  pro- 
vide the  opportunity  for  all  groups  to  com- 
pete in  the  voting  booth  rather  than  on  the 
battlefield. 

FOOTIfOTKS 

'EPS  Chief  of  Staff  Joaquin  Cuadra  to  D.S. 
Army  Aaslitant  Chief  of  Staff  for  Intelligence, 
IKaJor  Oeneral  WUUam  E.  Odom  in  November  1082. 

'  By  way  of  comparlaon.  El  Salvador  received  tlSl 
million  from  the  U.S.  during  the  same  period. 


■  Nicancua-i  aMnMnlstas  aid  the  guerrillas  In  D 
Salvador  by  aupply  amii,  tratnlng,  financial  aid. 
and  by  allowinc  the  lucrrfllaa'  eoaniand  and  con- 
trol eenter  to  operate  near  m«»»ti« 

AaMSBUFTLT 

Anna  and  ammunlUoa  destined  for  dandestind 
delivery  to  EI  Salvador  reach  Nicaragua  by  ihip 
and  by  direct  fUshta  from  Havana  to  NIcaracua. 
The  anna  remain  itockpUed  near  Managua  until 
their  uae  by  the  guerrillas. 

Several  "anoUng  cum"  have  revealed  Nicarar 
cuan  ama  shlpmenU  to  B  Salvador.  Ntcaragua's 
Papalonal  airfield  was  used  for  direct  supply  flighu 
to  the  Salvadoran  luerrUIas  for  the  January  IMI 
•final  offensive";  two  overland  shlpmenU  from 
NIcaracua  through  Honduras  discovered  In  1981 
contained  weapons  orlslnally  shipped  to  American 
units  In  Vietnam  (similar  caches  of  arms  were  dis- 
covered in  OuatemaJa  City  in  mid-1981,  appaiently 
destined  for  the  Outemalan  insurgents);  a  captured 
Salvadoran  guerrilla  leader.  Lopes-Airiola,  con- 
firmed that  the  Sandinistas  control  weapons  deliv- 
ered from  Vietnam  to  Nicaragua  for  the  Salvadoran 
Insurgents. 

The  Sandinistas  uae  a  variety  of  routes  (overland, 
air  drop  and  sea)  to  furnish  arms  and.  increasingly, 
vitally  needed  ammuiUtlon.  In  1982.  these  supply 
operations  have  included  increased  quantities  of 
heavier  weapons  including  Ii-80  mactUne  guns,  M- 
79  grenade  launchers,  and  M-72  antitanic  weapons. 

A  Salvadoran  guerrilla,  Alejandro  Montenegro, 
captured  during  a  raid  on  a  guerrilla  safehouse  in 
Honduras  in  August  1982.  confirmed  that  Nicara- 
gua remains  the  primary  source  of  Insurgent  weap- 
ons and  ammunition,  although  the  guerrllias  cap- 
ture some  weapons  and  ammunition  from  the  Sal- 
vadoran military.  One  of  the  guerrillas  captured 
with  Montenegro  iiad  made  five  tripe  to  Managua 
Ui  1982  to  pidL  up  aims. 

TRAIKIHG 

Since  mid-1980  Salvadoran  guerrillas  have  trained 
In  Nicaragua  and  Cuba  In  military  tactics,  weapons, 
and  explosives.  Cubans  and  other  foreign  advlaora 
are  involved  In  the  training. 

One  Salvadoran  guerrilla  who  defected  to  Hondu- 
ras In  September  1981  reported  ttiat  he  and  12 
others  went  from  Nicaragua  to  Cuba  for  extensive 
military  training  In  Cuba  where  over  900  Salvador- 
ans  were  receiving  training. 

Several  terrorists  captured  in  a  safehouse  raid  In 
Tegudgalpa  in  November  1981  told  authorities  tlut 
the  Nicaraguan  govertunent  had  provided  them 
with  funds  for  travel  and  explosives. 

Two  weeks  ago.  responding  to  a  local  citteen's  tip. 
Honduran  security  officials  siuprised  a  group  of 
Salvadoran  guerrUlas  In  transit  through  Honduras 
to  EI  Salvador  from  training  camps  In  Nicaragua. 
The  antl-aoclals  escaped  after  a  flreflght,  but  left 
behind  documents  Identifying  infUtratlon  routes. 

COMHAITD  AND  COirTROL 

After  two  years  of  combat,  the  PMLN  headquar- 
ters near  Managua  has  evolved  Into  a  sophisticated 
command  and  control  center  which  guides  oper- 
ations. Cut>an  and  Nicaraguan  officers  are  present 
at  tlUs  headquarters.  The  headquarters  coordinates 
logistical  support.  Including  clothes,  money,  and 
ammunition. 

Intelligence  asendes  have  provided  a  mass  of 
classified  Information  on  arms  supply,  tralnins  and 
command  and  control  to  the  relevant  Congressional 
committees.  In  a  report  dated  Septemtwr  22.  1982 
the  House  Intelllsence  Oversight  Committee  noted 
that  "Intelllsence  tus  been  able  to  esUblish  beyond 
doubt  the  Involvement  of  communist  coimtrles  In 
the  insurgency. "  The  Cliairman  of  the  Committee 
Issued  a  statement  on  March  4,  1982  staUng  In  part 
that: 

The  Insursents  are  well-trained,  well-equipped 
with  modem  weapons  and  supplies,  and  rely  on  the 
use  of  sites  In  Nicaragua  for  command  and  control 
and  for  logistical  support.  The  Intelligence  support- 
ing these  Judgements  Is  convincing. 

There  is  further  persuasive  evidence  that  the 
Sandlnista  government  of  Nicaragua  Is  helping 
train  Insurgents  and  is  transferring  arms  and  sup- 
port from  and  through  NIcaracua  to  the  Insurgents. 
They  are  further  providing  the  Insurgents  with 
bases  of  operation  In  NIcaracua.  C^iban  Involve- 
ment In  providinc  arms— Is  also  evident. 
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MR.  OROBCTKO'S 
EXPLANATIONS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
7,  Joseph  Harsch  wrote  an  incisive  and 
perceptive  article  commenting  on 
Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Andrei  Oro- 
myko's  statements  in  response  to 
President  Reagan's  new  initiative  in 
tlie  Intermediate-Range  Nuclear 
Forces  (INF)  negotiations.  As  Mr. 
Harscti  observes,  the  intensity  of  the 
Soviet  reaction  reflects  their  near-des- 
perate realization  that  the  President's 
proposal  appropriately  shifts  the 
burden  of  responsibility  onto  their 
shoulders  for  demonstrating  flexibility 
in  these  talks.  Mr.  Harsch  writes  that 
the  new  U.S.  offer  proves  that  the 
United  States  is  "ready  and  willing  to 
negotiate  for  a  downward  limit  on 
these  weapons." 

I  am  very  pleased  that  the  President 
has  taken  this  Initiative,  which  I  had 
urged  on  March  12  in  a  speech  at  a  de- 
fense symposium  in  Chicago.  The  n.S. 
proposal  for  an  interim  INF  accord  is 
sound,  fair,  and  l>ased  on  the  closest 
consultations  with  our  allies.  It  is  now 
time— past  time— for  the  Soviets  to 
begin  to  negotiate  in  good  faith  so  an 
interim  agreement  can  he  concluded 
by  the  end  of  the  year.  Once  we  obtain 
tills  agreement,  we  should  then  press 
on  in  the  negotiations  toward  our  ulti- 
mate objective,  the  eliioination  of  all 
weapons  of  this  type  from  the  face  of 
the  Earth.  In  time,  I  hope  that  we  can 
eliminate  all  nuclear  weapons  from 
the  globe. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  Mr.  Harsch 
published  in  the  Ctiristian  Science 
Monitor  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was    ordered   to    be   printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  Apr. 
7,1983] 

Ilfo.  OrGIITKO'S  EXPLAItATIONB 

(By  Joseph  C.  Harsch) 

President  Reagan  can  be  pleased  by  the 
fact  that  Andrei  Oromyko  went  to  such  re- 
markable and  unusual  lengths  to  try  to 
counter  the  offer  which  the  President  had 
made  three  days  earlier  on  intermediate- 
range  nuclear  weapons.  The  Oromyko  per- 
formance stands  out  as  a  tribute,  albeit  un- 
intentional, to  the  skill  and  soundness  of 
the  American  President's  proposals  and 
timing. 

To  get  the  two  operations  into  perspec- 
tive, notice  that  it  is  a  rare  event  for  any 
high  official  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  deliver 
an  hour-long  speech  live  on  Soviet  television 
and  submit  for  another  hour  to  questions 
from  reporters,  also  on  television  before  the 
entire  Soviet  TV  audience. 

There  are  plenty  of  longer  Soviet  speech- 
es, but  not  to  the  general  audience,  and  not 
followed  by  extemporaneous  answers  to 
voiced  questions. 

Notice  also  that  the  Oromyko  perform- 
ance followed  by  three  days  the  President's 
announcement  that  he  was  ready  and  will- 
ing to  negotiate  an  "Interim"  agreement 
with  the  Soviets  to  limit,  on  a  basis  of  equal- 
ity in  warheads,  Soviet  and  American  Inter- 
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mediate-range  nuclear  weapons  in  the  Euro- 
pean theater. 

Up  imtll  the  President's  statement  on 
March  30  the  Soviets  had  been  enjosring  the 
propaganda  advantage  with  public  opinion 
In  Western  Europe  and  much  of  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Moscow  had  succeeded  In  appear- 
ing to  be  more  interested  in  peace  and  in 
weapons  control  than  had  Washington. 
Moscow  had  mounted  a  sustained  and  skill- 
ful "peace  offensive"  from  shortly  after  the 
suppression  of  Solidarity  in  Poland. 

The  more  President  Reagan  and  his  lieu- 
tenants talked  weapons  and  the  possibility 
of  winning  nuclear  wars  the  more  allied  and 
friendly  opinion  began  to  pull  away  from 
the  US  and  to  look  with  rising  hope  toward 
VLoscow. 

Mr.  Reagan's  "zero-zero"  proposal  for 
Europe  was  no  help  in  the  propaganda  war. 
The  elimination  of  all  Soviet  and  US  inter- 
mediate-range weapons  from  Europe  is  de- 
sirable and  would  restore  the  balance  of 
weapons  in  the  European  theater  to  what  it 
was  before  the  Soviete  began  deploying 
their  new  SS-20  missUes,  but  the  SovieU 
have  by  now  planted  over  200  of  these  weap- 
ons in  Europe.  It  is  not  in  the  habit  of  the 
Russian  bear  to  give  up  an  advantage  like 
this  without  getting  something  in  return. 

Thus,  so  long  as  the  President  stood  on 
his  "zero-zero"  position  there  was  not  going 
to  be  any  progress  toward  arms  control  and 
the  Soviets  would  continue  to  enjoy  the 
propaganda  advantage.  That  advantage  was 
boimd  to  show  up  in  the  antinuclear  demon- 
strations which  come  with  spring  and  the 
Easter  season  and  which  make  it  difficult 
for  the  NATO  governments  in  Europe  to 
proceed  with  their  plans  for  accepting  the 
new  US  weapons. 

The  contrast  between  the  alleged  (no 
matter  how  fraudulmt)  flexibility  in  the 
Soviet  position  on  weapons  and  the  inflexi- 
bility of  the  Washington  position  assured 
more  recruits  for  the  peace  demonstrations. 
It  was  at  this  point  that  the  President 
made  his  new  offer  on  the  weapons  for  the 
European  theater.  The  purpose  was  to  prove 
that  Washington  is  ready  and  willing  to  ne- 
gotiate for  a  downward  limit  on  these  weap- 
ons. 

If  the  new  Washington  offer  had  been 
specious  there  wouJd  have  been  no  need  for 
anyone  in  Moscow  to  worry  about  it.  A  rou- 
tine editorial  in  Pravda  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  keep  Moscow  in  the  favorable 
propaganda  position. 

Therefore  the  reaction  in  Moscow  was 
watched  with  greatest  interest. 

The  answer  was  bound  to  be  a  no.  At  this 
stage  of  play  there  is  no  certainty  that  the 
European  members  of  NATO  will  be  politi- 
cally able  to  accept  the  new  American  weap- 
ons they  asked  for.  So  long  as  there  Is  a  pos- 
sibility that  Europe  will  refuse  to  take  the 
weapons,  or  take  them  with  acute  political 
pain.  Moscow  has  nothing  to  gain  and  some- 
thing to  lose  by  going  to  the  bargaining 
Uble. 

The  time  for  serious  negotiation  will  come 
when  and  if  the  deployment  of  the  new 
American  weapons  has  actually  begun.  Let  a 
few  of  the  Pershing  lis  be  actually  planted 
in  West  Germany  and  a  few  of  the  new 
cruise  missiles  start  appearing  on  British 
airfields  and  the  reason  for  Soviet  delay  will 
decline.  But  any  diplomat  can  tell  you  that 
you  don't  start  negotiating  as  long  as  you 
think  you  can  gain  an  advantage  from  wait- 
ing. 
So  what  did  happen? 

Mr.  Oromyko  was  put  before  Soviet  televi- 
sion on  April  2,  Just  three  days  after  the 
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Pmklent  And  Mr.  Oromyko  launched  Into 
»  tarilUuit.  Almost  tear-Jerklng  explanation 
of  If OMOW^  unniailliw  to  go  now  to  the 
bargalnlnc  table.  We  used  to  think  of  him  as 
a  ooM  flsh.  Mr.  Reaon  could  not  have 
played  the  role  better  than  Mr.  Oromyko 
did.  Unless  you  knew  the  nuclear  facts  you 
could  have  watched  that  performance  and 
concluded  that  the  Soviets  were  the  "good 
guys"  being  cheated  by  the  mean  Ameri- 


But  note  that  it  consisted  exclusively  of 
explanaUons  for  not  doing  something  and 
therefore  was  not  good  enough  to  regain  the 
propaganda  advantage  for  Moscow. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  morning  business? 
There  being  no  further  morning  busi- 
ness, morning  business  is  closed. 


JilXECUTlVK  SES^ON— NOMINA- 
TION OF  EOamETH  L.  ADEL- 
MAN.  TO  BE  DIRECTOR  OF 
THE  U.S.  ARMS  CONTROL  AND 
DISARMAMENT  AGENCY 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  recurs  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  Kenneth  L.  Adelman.  to  be  Di- 
rector of  the  n.S.  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency. 

Ii4r.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  Senate  begins  its  consideration  of 
the  nmnination  of  Kenneth  Adelman 
to  be  the  Director  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency.  More  than 
2  months  have  passed  since  the  nomi- 
nee first  appeared  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  to  testify  in 
his  own  behalf.  Three  full  days  of  ex- 
haustive hearings  were  conducted,  pro- 
ducing more  than  200  printed  pages  of 
testimony  and  discussion.  In  tliat  time, 
the  nominee  answered  the  questions 
of  committee  members  on  the  entire 
spectrum  of  arms  control  issues.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  review  the  hearing 
record,  especially  Ambassador  Adel- 
man's  testimony,  before  making  a  deci- 
sion on  this  nomination.  It  is  a  far 
better  source  of  information  on  the 
nominee's  views  than  press  reports 
about  the  nomination  which  have 
often  been  incomplete  or  even  inaccu- 
rate. 

When  Ambassador  Adelman  first 
testified  on  his  nomination,  I  re- 
marked that  the  committee's  responsi- 
bility was  to  assess  whether  the  nomi- 
nee possessed  the  experience,  capabil- 
ity, and  commitment  to  arms  control 
envisioned  by  Congress  when  it  cre- 
ated the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency.  Today,  as  I  speak  in 
favor  of  the  nomination,  I  am  satisfied 
that  Ambassador  Adelman  has  the 
qualities  necessary  to  be  an  effective 
and  dedicated  Director  of  the  ACDA. 

By  tradition  and  precedent,  the 
Senate  has  placed  great  weight  on  the 
President's  right  to  select  senior  offi- 
cials whom  he  believes  can  offer  him 
sound  counsel  and  carry  out  effective- 


ly the  policies  and  decisions  of  his  ad- 
ministration. There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  President  Reagan  has  the  utmost 
confidence  in  Ambassador  Adelman 
and  wants  him  to  be  the  next  ACDA 
Director.  On  repeated  occasions  since 
his  nomination,  the  President  has  reit- 
erated his  complete  support  and  confi- 
dence in  Ambassador  Adelman.  Those 
of  us  who  support  Ambassador  Adel- 
man believe  the  President  considers 
the  arms  control  process  to  be  an  es- 
sential element  of  our  national  securi- 
ty, and  he  has  obviously  determined 
that  Ambassador  Adelman  will  be  an 
effective  advocate  for  that  process. 
While  Ambassador  Adelman's  previous 
foreign  policy  experience  has  been 
broad  based  and  not  concentrated  ex- 
clusively on  arms  control,  he  has  de- 
voted considerable  time  and  study  to 
the  subject  of  arms  control. 

The  President  knows  Ambassador 
Adelman  personally  and  has  worked 
closely  with  him  on  a  number  of  occa- 
sions. Ambassador  Adelman  was  a  for- 
eign policy  adviser  to  Governor 
Reagan  during  the  1980  Presidential 
campaign  and  was  a  member  of  the 
President's  transition  team.  He  also 
served  as  his  personal  representative 
during  the  release  of  the  U.S.  hostages 
from  Iran.  He  first  came  before  the 
committee  to  be  confirmed  as  the 
second-ranking  U.S.  official  at  the 
United  Nations.  As  Deputy  Represent- 
ative, the  nominee  headed  the  U.S. 
delegation  to  the  First  Committee, 
which  deals  with  disarmament  mat- 
ters; coordinated,  as  principal  Ameri- 
can diplomat,  the  U.S.  delegation  to 
the  Second  Special  Session  on  Disar- 
mament: and  represented  Ambassador 
Kirkpatrick  in  National  Security 
Council  meetings  on  START  and  INF. 
Prior  to  serving  at  the  U.S.  mission 
to  the  United  Nations,  Dr.  Adelman 
was  employed  at  the  Departments  of 
Defense,  State,  and  Commerce  and 
worked  as  a  senior  political  analyst  at 
the  Stanford  Research  Institute.  At 
the  Department  of  Defense,  he  served 
as  a  special  assistant  to  Secretary 
Rumsfeld,  thereby  gaining  a  firsthand 
knowledge  of  the  national  seciulty  de- 
cision making  process. 

On  several  occasions,  I  have  dis- 
cussed his  qualifications  personally 
with  Secretary  Rumsfeld,  who  assures 
me  that  he  has  total  and  complete 
confidence  in  Ambassador  Adelman 
based  upon  his  own  Intimate  working 
experience  with  him.  In  fact,  Secre- 
tary Rumsfeld  asked  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  make  available  Ambassador 
Adelman  to  him  when  he  was  asked  to 
assume  the  responsibility  by  the  Presi- 
dent as  a  special  ambassador  for  the 
Law  of  the  Sea.  He  took  Ambassador 
Adelman  with  him  in  order  to  work 
with  our  allies  and  friends  around  the 
world  in  working  on  the  Amercian  po- 
sition on  the  Law  of  the  Sea. 

In  his  career  outside  Oovenunent, 
Dr.  Adelman  published  widely  on  for- 


eign affairs,  defense,  and  arms  control 
topics,  including  several  critiques  of 
the  SALT  II  Treaty  and  the  SALT 
process. 

Ambassador  Adelman  has  received 
an  impressive  list  of  high-level  en- 
dorsements. Ambassador  Kirkpatrick 
wrote  to  me  on  February  1  stating 
that  Ambassador  Adelman  had  done  a 
first-class  Job  as  her  principal  deputy. 
Secretary  of  State  Shultz.  on  Febru- 
ary IS.  assured  the  committee  that  he 
has  absolute  confidence  in  Ambassa- 
dor Adelman's  abilities.  At  a  press  con- 
ference In  Boston  on  February  18.  Dr. 
Eugene  Rostow.  the  previous  ACDA 
Director,  noted  his  high  regard  for 
Ambassador  Adelman.  Dr.  Rostow  has 
also  stated  that  in  1981  he  had  enthu- 
siastically invited  Ambassador  Adel- 
man to  take  a  senior  Job  at  ACDA. 

Before  the  committee  vote  on  Febru- 
ary 24.  I  was  contacted  by  President 
Ford,  former  Secretary  of  State  Kis- 
singer, former  Secretary  of  Defense 
Rumsfeld.  Dr.  Robert  Goldwin,  a 
former  aide  to  President  Ford,  who 
has  worked  closely  with  Ambassador 
Adelman,  and  other  prominent  Ameri- 
cans who  conveyed  their  full  support 
for  the  nominee. 

I  wish  to  indicate  that  Dr.  Robert 
Goldwin  and  I  have  been  friends  for 
many  decades.  Through  the  years  he 
has  been  a  political  mentor  to  me  as  a 
political  scientist  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  and  the  former  head  of  the 
conference  center  at  the  University  of 
Chicago.  I  have  had  intimate  and  long 
talks  with  Dr.  Goldwin  about  the  ca- 
pacity and  capability  of  Ambassador 
Adelman.  They  know  each  other  well 
because  they  actually  had  adjoining 
offices  at  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Dr.  Goldwin,  whose  Judgment  I  have 
great  faith  in,  has  assured  me  from  his 
own  personal  knowledge  of  the  bril- 
lance,  the  competence,  and  the  capa- 
bility of  Ambassador  Adelman. 

In  the  light  of  these  strong  recom- 
mendations from  officials  and  former 
officials,  many  of  whom  have  dealt  di- 
rectly with  Ambassador  Adelman  in 
various  capacities,  I  concluded,  as  did 
seven  other  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, that  the  nominee  is  qualified  to  be 
the  director  of  ACDA. 

I  might  add  also  that  at  some  point 
in  the  next  day  or  so  Senator  Dole, 
undoubtedly,  will  speak  on  behalf  of 
Ambassador  Adelman  because  he 
knows  him  intimately  from  firsthand 
knowledge  because  he  worked  with 
him  closely  in  his  capacity  in  the 
Senate.  Why  then,  given  his  impres- 
sive background  of  public  service  and 
widespread  support,  is  there  so  much 
concern  over  Ambassador  Adelman's 
ability  to  serve  well  as  ACDA  Direc- 
tor? For  that  answer,  it  is  instructive 
to  review  the  nominee's  initial  testimo- 
ny. In  his  own  words,  he  was  "too  cau- 
tious" in  declining  to  offer  opinions  on 
a  range  of  important  questions  perti- 


nent to  arms  control  and  national  se- 
curity. However,  his  testimony  at  the 
second  and  third  hearings  demonstrat- 
ed a  broad  and  comprehensive  under- 
standing of  the  arms  control  process- 
Its  history,  its  problems,  and  its 
future.  A  number  of  committee  mem- 
bers publicly  commended  the  nominee 
following  these  subsequent  appear- 
ances. 

Another  principal  objection  on  the 
part  of  those  conunittee  members  who 
voted  against  the  nomination  concerns 
Ambassador  Adelman's  alleged  lack  of 
personal  commitment  to  the  arms  con- 
trol process.  Certainly,  if  it  were  true 
that  Ambassador  Adelman  does  not 
believe  in  arms  control,  he  should  not 
be  confirmed.  But  based  on  his  testi- 
mony, extensive  writings,  and  record 
of  public  service,  it  is  apparent  that  he 
believes  that  meaningful  arms  control 
is  an  extremely  important  national  ob- 
jective. As  Ambassador  Adelman  testi- 
fied: 

If  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  my  overriding 
obligation  would  be  to  serve  as  an  advocate 
of  aims  control  to  the  President,  and  to  tell 
him  that  this  is  a  very  important  subject, 
and  to  tell  him  that  it  is  an  objectively  im- 
portant subject  in  the  world. 

In  response  to  a  question  by  Senator 
TsoNGAS,  regarding  his  commitment  to 
arms  control  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  he  could  not  serve  the 
President,  Ambassador  Adelman 
noted: 

If  confirmed,  I  will  be  a  vigorous  advocate 
and  proponent  of  arms  control  agreements 
that  are  equitable,  verifiable,  and  militarily 
significant.  I  intend  to  fulfill  these  obliga- 
tions to  the  best  of  my  ability.  However,  as  a 
general  proposition,  it  is  my  belief  that  If 
any  public  official  finds  that  his  values  and 
principles  are  in  fundamental  conflict  with 
administration  policy  and  he  has  concluded 
that  his  capacity  to  change  those  policies 
have  been  exhausted,  resignation  is  an  ap- 
propriate recourse. 

Certainly,  Mr.  President,  Ambassa- 
dor Adelman  has  made  his  position 
clear.  His  role  as  a  committed  advocate 
of  arms  control  will  take  priority  over 
his  personal  allegiance  to  the  adminis- 
tration. I  believe  that  this  is  the  only 
right  and  Just  way  for  the  Director  of 
the  ACDA  to  carry  out  his  mission. 

Some  confusion  over  Ambassador 
Adelman's  commitment  to  arms  con- 
trol has  resulted  from  his  various  criti- 
cisms of  the  SALT  II  treaty.  In  this 
regard,  however.  Ambassador  Adelman 
simply  shares  reservations  expressed 
by  President  Reagan,  some  members 
of  the  committee,  and  many  other 
Americans  in  and  out  of  the  adminis- 
tration. It  is  simply  not  accurate  to  in- 
terpret his  criticisms  of  the  SALT 
treaties  as  indicating  a  lack  of  support 
for  arms  control.  Indeed  his  strong  ad- 
vocacy of  meaningful  reductions  in  nu- 
clear weapons  suggest  Just  the  oppo- 
site. 

Certainly,  we  know  ourselves  that 
there  are  many  Senators  in  this  body 
who    took    strong    positions    against 
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SALT  II,  but  we  would  be  aghast  if 
anyone  accused  them  of  being  against 
arms  control.  Senator  after  Senator  on 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  who 
did  vote  against  SALT  II  indicated 
sometimes  that  they  did  so  because 
SALT  II  did  not  go  deep  enough  and 
did  not  actually  call  for  reductions  in 
nuclear  weapons. 

I  happened  to  have  voted  for  SALT 
II,  but  I  respect  those  who  voted 
against  it  because  it  did  not  go  deep 
enough,  did  not  go  far  enough,  did  not 
have  adequate  verification,  or  what- 
ever their  reason  might  have  been. 
But  certainly,  to  criticize  SALT  II  is  in 
no  way,  by  no  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion. Justification  for  not  calling  Dr. 
Adelman  qualified  to  serve  as  the  head 
of  ACDA. 

Evidence  of  his  long  held  t)elief  in 
the  Importance  of  arms  control  is 
readily  available.  For  example.  Ambas- 
sador Adelman's  1978  article  in  the 
WaU  Street  Journal  entitled,  "Can 
There  Be  a  SALT  III?"  is  revealing. 
Ambassador  Adelman  testified  that  he 
is  as  comfortable  today  with  the  views 
expressed  in  the  August  1978  Wall 
Street  Journal  article  as  he  was  when 
he  wrote  It.  In  the  article.  Ambassador 
Adelman  wrote:  "Technological  and 
political  forces  compel  a  new  genera- 
tion of  nuclear  arms  negotiations,  one 
quite  distinct  from  SALT  II  in  three 
key  respects." 

First.  Dr.  Adelman  recommended 
that  rather  than  just  limiting  missile 
launchers  and  bombers,  arms  control 
must  take  on  other  destabilizing  prob- 
lems, such  as  missile  accuracy,  killer 
satellites,  and  increased  warhead  frac- 
tionalization.  Contrary  to  his  critics' 
assertions,  this  is  the  voice  of  a  person 
who  really  believes  in  the  full  process 
of  arms  control. 

Second,  Dr.  Adelman  suggested  that 
the  type  of  weapons  included  in  nego- 
tiations should  be  expanded  to  encom- 
pass intermediate-range  nuclear  sys- 
tems based  in  Europe.  In  this  sense. 
Ambassador  Adelman  anticipated  the 
INF  negotiations  that  the  United 
States,  in  consultation  with  its  NATO 
allies,  launched  2  years  later.  Lastly, 
Dr.  Adelman  stated  that  "The  number 
of  actors  on  the  stage  of  nuclear  arms 
negotiations  must  likewise  be  en- 
larged." To  the  degree  that  our  NATO 
allies  are  closely  consulted  before  and 
after  each  INF  negotiating  round,  this 
recommendation  has  also  been  imple- 
mented. 

Since  1978,  Ambassador  Adelman 
has  reiterated  his  support  for  arms 
control  in  other  writings  including 
"The  Seven  Lessons  of  SALT,"  and 
"Rafshooning  the  Armageddon,"  and 
in  a  statement  to  the  U.N.  First  Com- 
mittee on  "U.S.  Arms  Control  Objec- 
tives." Undoubtedly,  Ambassador 
Adelman's  written  views  may  differ 
from  those  of  some  arms  control  advo- 
cates. Nevertheless,  they  reveal  a  basic 
belief  in  the  need  for  arms  control. 
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and  acknowledge  that  past  approaches 
to  achieving  real  arms  control  are  not 
sacrosanct  and  should  be  subject  to 
close  examination. 

Therefore,  based  upon  Ambassador 
Adelman's  testimony  to  the  committee 
expressing  his  views  on  arms  control, 
and  taking  into  account  his  published 
writings  on  arms  control  over  the  past 
5  years,  as  well  as  his  record  of  public 
service,  I  concluded  that  Ambassador 
Adelman  has  a  sincere  belief  in  the 
need  for  arms  control  and  will  be  an 
effective  advocate  as  the  ACDA  Direc- 
tor of  achieving  real  arms  reductions. 

Mr.  President,  for  some  of  my  col- 
leagues the  vote  on  Ambassador  Adel- 
man's nomination  has  apparently 
become  a  referendum  on  President 
Reagan's  overall  arms  control  policy.  I 
do  not  believe  that  it  is  productive  for 
the  cause  of  arms  control  to  establish 
this  linkage,  but  for  those  who  have  or 
may  be  considering  the  nomination  by 
this  criterion,  I  would  argue  that  this 
administration  has  indeed  put  forward 
a  comprehensive,  far-reaching,  and 
flexible  set  of  arms  control  proposals. 

In  START,  our  negoUations  have 
drawn  from  the  Soviets  a  proposal 
that  goes  well  beyond  the  position  the 
Soviets  were  willing  to  take  2  years 
ago.  The  Soviet  START  proposal, 
which  would  require  a  25-percent  re- 
duction in  their  strategic  forces,  offers 
cuts  far  deeper  than  those  negotiated 
in  SALT  II  and,  we  might  add.  far 
deeper  than  might  be  achieved  where 
a  nuclear  freeze  agreement  to  be  nego- 
tiated. 

In  INF,  President  Reagan  an- 
nounced on  March  30  that  the  United 
States  had  made  a  new  proposal  for  an 
interim  agreement.  Under  the  propos- 
al, which  I  believe  is  sound  and  fair, 
the  United  States  would  scale  back  its 
planned  deployment  of  572  Cruise  and 
Pershing  II  missiles  if  the  Soviets 
would  agree  to  reduce  their  INF  mis- 
siles to  an  equal  level.  The  President's 
initiative  shows  that  we  will  leave  no 
stone  unturned  in  our  search  for  a  ne- 
gotiated solution  to  the  massive  threat 
posed  by  the  continuing  deployment 
of  SS-20  missiles.  The  burden  of  re- 
sponsibility now  rests  on  the  Soviets  to 
demonstrate  flexibility  and  begin  to 
negotiate  in  good  faith. 

Last  month  in  Geneva,  the  United 
States  submitted  a  draft  treaty  for  the 
global  destruction  of  all  chemical 
weapons  stockpiles  and  production  fa- 
cilities over  a  10-year  period. 

The  administration  also  decided  last 
month  to  move  ahead  with  the 
Threshold  Test  Ban  and  Peaceful  Nu- 
clear Explosions  Treaties.  President 
Reagan  has  decided  that  the  United 
States  should  ratify  these  treaties  as 
soon  as  a  new  protocol  strengthening 
verification  can  be  negotiated.  If  we 
can  overcome  initial  Soviet  objections, 
these  negotiations  can  be  underway  in 
a  matter  of  weeks. 
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Thus,  we  believe  that  the  adminis- 
tration is  movlns  with  determination 
to  establish  a  constructive  and  stabilis- 
ing arms  control  framework  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  are  particularly 
pleased  to  know  that  Secretary  Shultz 
and  Deputy  Secretary  Dam  have  com- 
mitted themselves  to  be  actively  in- 
volved in  arms  control.  This  encourag- 
ing approach  was  confirmed  by  Secre- 
tary Shults  on  January  13,  1983,  when 
he  said  that  "within  the  framework"— 
of  ACDA— the  President  had  asked 
him  to  exercise  increased  authority 
and  control  over  U.S.  arms  control 
policy.  Ambassador  Adelman.  backed 
by  the  able  staff  at  ACDA.  will  thus  be 
Joining  a  very  accomplished  team. 

Turning  to  other  matters,  much  at- 
tention has  recently  been  generated 
by  two  issues  tangentially  related  to 
Ambassador  Adelman's  nomination. 
These  are  a  May  24,  1981.  article  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Ken  Auletta  of  the  New 
York  DaUy  News  entitled  "Ron's  For- 
eign Policy:  The  Posturing  Is  the 
Policy."  and  the  so-called  Rowny 
memorandum  dealing  with  ACDA  and 
START  delegation  personnel  matters. 
I  do  not  believe  that  either  the  article 
or  the  so-called  memorandum  should 
be  a  controlling  factor  in  Ambassador 
Adelman's  confirmation.  However,  be- 
cause of  the  extensive  coverage  given 
to  these  matters,  it  is  important  to  set 
the  record  straight. 

Regarding  the  Auletta  article,  on 
February  24  the  committee  heard  tes- 
timony from  Ambassador  Adelman 
and  from  Mr.  Auletta.  The  hearing 
was  held  at  the  request  of  Senators 
Peli.  and  Cranston  after  they  became 
aware  of  the  Auletta  article,  which 
purported  to  quote  Ambassador  Adel- 
man on  his  arms  control  views.  In  this 
article,  Mr.  Auletta  wrote  that  Ambas- 
sador Adelman  told  him  that  arms 
control  negotiations  with  the  Soviets 
are  a  "sham." 

During  the  course  of  his  testimony 
on  February  24,  Ambassador  Adelman 
maintained  consistently  under  oath 
that  he  had  no  recollection  of  having 
been  interviewed  about  arms  control 
in  May  1981  by  Kenneth  Auletta  nor 
of  having  used  the  word  "sham"  in 
that  purported  interview. 

He  testified  that  he  did  not  learn  of 
the  existence  of  the  Auletta  article 
until  January  23.  1983,  approximately 
21  months  after  its  publication  and 
that  had  he  Imown  of  its  existence 
when  published  he  would  have  denied 
that  the  alleged  quotes  reflected  his 
opinions  on  arms  control.  He  specifi- 
cally testified  that  he  does  not  consid- 
er arms  control  a  sham. 

Under  questioning  by  committee 
members,  Mr.  Auletta  admitted  that 
this  same  May  23,  1981,  article  did  not 
quote  Ambassador  Adelman's  full 
views  on  arms  control  as  they  were 
purportedly  expressed  to  him.  Mr.  Au- 
letta admitted  that,  although  the 
notes  of  his  telephone  interview  with 


Ambassador  Adelman  included  the 
work  "sham."  Ambassador  Adelman 
had  said  twice  during  the  purported 
interview,  "We  are  willing  to  have  a 
meaningful  reduction  in  nuclear  weap- 
ons." Unfortunately,  Mr.  Auletta  did 
not  include  this  information  in  the 
May  14.  1981,  article,  though  I  com- 
mend Mr.  Auletta  for  volunteering 
this  Uiformation  to  the  committee  to 
complete  the  record. 

Ambassador  Adelman  testified 
during  the  February  24.  1983,  hearing 
that  his  views  on  arms  control  are  well 
known  and  have  been  consistent  in 
supporting  the  principle  of  arms  con- 
trol. He  noted  that,  although  he  felt 
SALT  II  was  inadequate,  this  should 
not  be  interpreted  to  mean  he  does  not 
support  arms  control.  On  this  point. 
Ambassador  Adelman  testified: 

I  have  written  extensively  that  1  did  not 
think  SALT  II  was  a  real  arms  control  pack- 
age that  reduced  weapons,  that  Increased 
stability,  that  saved  money,  that  were  thor- 
oughly verifiable,  and  that  was  the  state- 
ment I  have  written,  I  have  discussed,  and  I 
feel  strongly  about. 

He  added  that  even  Kenneth  Aulet- 
ta's  notes  of  the  purported  May  1981 
interview  quote  him  as  saying  that  he 
would  be  willing  to  "go  into  negotia- 
tions ready  to  give  up  a  great  deal— a 
real  reduction  in  nuclear  weapons  if 
the  Soviets  are  willing  to." 

Regarding  the  so-called  Rowny 
memorandum,  in  late  January,  shortly 
after  the  President  announced  his  in- 
tention to  nominate  Ambassador  Adel- 
man to  be  the  new  ACDA  Director, 
Ambassador  Rowny  met  with  Ambas- 
sador Adelman.  During  that  15-minute 
meeting,  a  staff  aide  handed  Ambassa- 
dor Rowny  a  set  of  talking  points  pre- 
pared on  a  variety  of  matters  includ- 
ing START,  the  interagency  process, 
and  ACDA  and  START  delegation  per- 
sonnel matters.  Ambassador  Rowny 
testified  that  he  had  not  seen  the  talk- 
ing points  prior  to  the  meeting  and 
that  he  simply  handed  them  to  Am- 
bassador Adelman  before  they  parted. 
I  have  said  many  times  that  I  regard 
the  talking  points  as  "extremely  im- 
fortunate."  But,  the  only  relevant 
question  with  respect  to  Ambassador 
Adelman's  nomination  is  whether  by 
accepting  the  talking  points  from  Am- 
bassador Rowny,  he  somehow  was  ad- 
dressing ACDA  personnel  matters. 
Ambassador  Adelman  testified  that  he 
had  not  and  would  not  make  any  per- 
sonnel decisions  until  after  his  confir- 
mation. 

Having  fully  reviewed  the  entire 
record  of  this  matter,  I  am  convinced 
that  Ambassador  Adelman  acted  in  a 
perfectly  proper  manner  with  respect 
to  the  treatment  of  the  talking  points. 
What  Ambassador  Adelman  did  do  was 
establish  a  procedure  for  handling  un- 
solicited suggestions  and  advice  on 
personnel  that  might  be  made  to  him. 
Consequently,  he  asked  Robin  West, 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior 


and  expert  on  governmental  adminis- 
tration and  personnel  matters,  to  act 
as  a  repository  of  persoimel  papers 
and  information  provided  to  him.  To 
my  knowledge.  Ambassador  Adelman 
took  no  other  action  that  in  any  way 
related  to  personnel  decisions. 

In  fact,  I  think  the  way  he  handled 
this  matter  was  impeccable,  beyond  re- 
proach, and  highly  conunendable. 

As  for  the  so-called  Rowny  memo, 
immediately  after  Ambassador  Rowny 
handed  him  the  talking  points.  Am- 
bassador Adelman  looked  at  thera 
briefly  without  careful  study.  He 
transmitted  the  talking  points,  on  or 
about  January  15,  1983.  to  Mr.  West 
under  the  assumption  that  these  "rep- 
resent the  real  views  of  Rowny."  As  al- 
ready noted.  Ambassador  Rowny  has 
stated  for  the  record  that  the  talking 
points  were  prepared  by  his  staff  and 
did  not  and  do  not  accurately  repre- 
sent his  views.  He  has  also  indicated 
that,  after  he  learned  Ambassador 
Adelman  believed  the  talking  points 
represented  his  views,  he  telephoned 
Ambassador  Adelman  on  February  22, 
1983,  from  Geneva  to  say  that  he  had 
reviewed  the  talking  points  and  that 
they  did  not  accurately  represent  his 
views.  In  summary.  I  find  Ambassador 
Adelman's  explanation  of  this  matter 
credible. 

Mr.  President,  in  concluding  my 
statement,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  con- 
sider the  psychology  enveloping  Am- 
bassador Adelman's  nomination. 

For  those  Senators  who  really  are 
aiming  for  arms  control,  and  effective 
arms  control,  now  and  in  the  immedi- 
ate future,  before  the  first  term  of  the 
Reagan  administration  ends.  I  lu^e 
that  they  look  at  the  psychological 
framework  in  which  we  now  are  con- 
sidering this  nomination.  We  are  not 
considering  this  nomination  as  if  it 
were  the  first  day  it  was  proposed.  A 
great  deal  has  happened.  A  great  deal 
is  revealed  by  200  pages  of  testimony. 
A  great  deal  has  happened  through 
the  personal  conversations  that  Am- 
bassador Adelman  has  had  with  Sena- 
tors and  the  personal  commitment  he 
has  given  to  us.  I  ask,  in  the  interest  of 
effective  arms  control  soon,  that  we 
give  consideration  to  these  matters. 

We  cannot  put  an  exact  timeframe 
on  it,  but  we  can  render  judgment  as 
to  whether  the  process  will  be  speeded 
up  or  will  be  impeded  if  we  turn  down 
this  nomination.  My  own  judgment  is 
that  if  we  turn  him  down,  we  shall 
impede  the  process.  If  we  confirm  him, 
we  shall  speed  up  the  process  and 
make  it  more  effective. 

Due  to  concerns  raised  during  the 
confirmation  process  about  his  com- 
mitment to  arms  control.  Ambassador 
Adelman  will  bear  the  burden  of  proof 
that  he  actually  is  a  very  strong  advo- 
cate of  arms  control  and  that  he  can 
be  effective  in  achieving  substantial 
results  in  this  field.  The  administra- 


tion must  also  realize  that  it  will  pay  a 
heavy  price  in  public  and  congression- 
al disapproval  if  progress  on  arms  con- 
trol is  blocked  or  if  Ambassador  Adel- 
man fails  to  infuse  our  efforts  with 
imagination  and  initiative.  In  brief,  we 
have  created  a  strong  climate  of  posi- 
tive expectations  and  placed  a  tremen- 
dous burden  of  responsibility  upon  the 
President,  upon  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration, to  prove  that  if  this  nomina- 
tion is  confirmed,  their  faith  will  be 
fuUy  justified.  It  will  be  justified  not 
in  words,  but  in  deeds,  in  actions,  and 
in  effective  measures  that  will  bring  to 
this  Senate  treaties  for  ratification  in 
this  first  term  of  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration. This  is  a  goal  I  know  is  shared 
not  only  by  President  Reagan  but  by 
Secretary  Shultz,  Deputy  Secretary 
Ken  Dam,  and  Ambassador  Adelman. 

If  we  confirm  Ambassador  Adelman. 
he  will  take  office  with  the  adminis- 
tration having  agreed  to  some  very  im- 
portant undertakings  and  conditions 
which  make  it  possible  for  me  to  give 
strong  support  to  the  nominee.  If  we 
do  not  confirm  him,  they  are  relieved 
of  the  responsibility  of  those  commit- 
ments which  have  taken  many  months 
now  to  obtain  and  which  we  have  ob- 
tained to  my  full  satisfaction. 

First,  Ambassador  Adelman  has  gone 
on  public  record  that  he  will  be  a  com- 
mitted advocate  of  arms  control. 
Second,  Secretary  Shultz  and  Deputy 
Secretary  Dam  will  play  a  much  more 
decisive  role  in  arms  control.  Third, 
priority  will  be  given  to  removing  the 
last  obstacles  blocking  ratification  of 
the  Threshold  Test  Ban  and  Peaceful 
Nuclear  Explosions  Treaties.  Finally, 
the  personnel  problems  and  unfilled 
vacancies  that  have  plagued  ACDA  for 
2  years  will  be  put  behind  us  as  the 
Agency  staffs  up  to  throw  its  full 
weight  into  securing  much-needed 
arms  control  accords. 

If  we  reject  this  nomination,  we  un- 
dercut the  commitments  obtained,  and 
the  Agency  will  flounder  without  top 
leadership  while  the  nomination  and 
confirmation  process  goes  liack  to 
square  one.  Those  voting  against  Am- 
bassador Adelman  wUl  bear  a  burden 
of  responsibility  themselves  for 
progress  or  lack  of  progress  on  arms 
control.  I  feel  that  we  have  an  able 
nominee  now  and  that  we  should  con- 
firm him.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  ap- 
prove the  nomination  of  Kenneth 
Adelman  to  be  the  Director  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  we  ha*re 
heard  the  view  of  the  minority  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Conunittee  and  I 
now  rise  to  express  the  majority's  view 
and  my  own  opposition  to  the  nomina- 
tion of  Kenneth  Adelman  to  be  the  Di- 
rector of  the  ACDA.  I  do  so  reluctant- 
ly because  I  believe  that,  ordinarily, 
the  President  is  entitled  to  the  benefit 
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of  the  doubt  when  choosing  his  nomi- 
nees. Moreover,  I  personally  .like  Mr. 
Adelman.  In  this  case,  however,  I  be- 
lieve that  there  are  compelling  reasons 
to  reject  the  nomination. 

The  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  voted 
on  February  24  to  report  the  nomiiu- 
tion  unfavorably.  This  decision  came 
after  three  lengthy  hearings  with  Mr. 
Adelman  and  extensive  committee  dis- 
cussion. It  was  not  a  decision  taken 
lightly.  In  only  one  other  instance 
since  1925  has  the  committee  formally 
rejected  a  nomination,  and  in  that  in- 
stance the  nomination  was  withdrawn 
almost  instanUy. 

In  its  earlier  consideration  of  the 
nomination,  it  was  clear  that  the  com- 
mittee was  closely  divided,  but  that 
imf  avorable  action  was  likely  if  a  vote 
was  held.  Accordingly,  by  a  15  to  2 
vote,  the  committee  delayed  action  for 
a  week  to  allow  the  President  to  recon- 
sider the  nomination.  Following  this 
bipartisan  committee  decision,  the 
President  made  clear  his  continued 
support  for  the  nomination,  his  desire 
to  go  the  course.  Reluctantly  the  com- 
mittee then  proceeded  to  recommend 
rejection. 

The  committee  considered  the  nomi- 
nation in  terms  of  congressional  intent 
in  establishing  ACDA  in  1961  and  in 
terms  of  Mr.  Adelman's  suitability  for 
the  position.  The  committee  weighed 
very  carefuUy  his  bacltground  and  ex- 
perience and  attempted  to  ascertain 
his  degree  of  commitment  to  arms  con- 
trol, his  zeal  for  arms  control.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  testimony,  Mr.  Adelman's 
writings  and  public  statements  and 
government  service  all  were  taken  into 
account. 

Mr.  President,  I  participated  in  the 
original  enactment  of  the  legislation 
creating  ACDA.  Senators  Humphrey, 
Clark,  and  I  persuaded  Arthur  Scliles- 
inger  and,  through  him.  President 
Kennedy,  to  make  it  a  statutory 
agency  and  not  one  set  up  by  Execu- 
tive order.  What  we  in  Congress  in- 
tended some  22  years  ago  w^is  for 
ACDA  to  play  the  role  of  an  advocate 
for  arms  control.  We  wanted  an 
agency  that  would  serve  as  a  coimter- 
balance  to  the  Pentagon.  The  last 
thing  that  we  wanted  was  for  ACDA  to 
be  an  echo  chaml>er  for  policies  devel- 
oped in  the  Pentagon. 

In  its  report  on  the  legislation  creat- 
ing ACDA,  the  committee  stated  that 
its  purpose  was  "to  give  impetus  to  the 
U.S.  goals  of  a  world  which  is  free 
from  the  scourge  of  war  and  the  dan- 
gers and  burdens  of  armaments,  in 
which  the  use  of  force  has  been  subor- 
dinated to  the  rule  of  law  and  in 
which  international  adjustments  to  a 
changing  world  are  achieved  peaceful- 
ly." That  was  a  laudable  and  valid  pur- 
pose then,  and  It  remains  so. 

Congress  intended  that  the  Director 
of  ACDA— in  terms  both  of  statutory 
position  and  qualifications— should  be 


one  of  the  most  senior  officials  in  Gov- 
ernment and  headed  by  an  individual 
who  could  hold  his  own  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  in  any  contest  or 
dispute.  The  Director's  post  is  at  the 
executive  level  2  rank— the  equivalent 
of  Deputy  Secretary  of  State  of  De- 
fense. According  to  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Act  of  1961: 

Sec.  22.  The  Agency  shall  be  headed  by  a 
Director,  who  shall  serve  as  the  principal 
adviser  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council,  and  the  President 
on  arms  control  and  disarmament  matters. 
In  carrying  out  his  duties  under  this  Act  the 
Director  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  SUte.  have  primary  responsi- 
bility within  the  Government  for  arms  con- 
trol and  disarmament  matters,  as  defined  in 
this  Act.  He  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  No  person  serving  on  active 
duty  as  a  commissioned  officer  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  may  be 
appointed  Director. 

In  the  past  20  years,  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  Agency  and  its  directors 
have  been  impressive.  ACDA  has  had  a 
vital  role  in: 

The  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty  of 
1963,  which  has  spared  the  world  from 
finisher  radioactive  pollution  of  the 
Earth's  surface,  waters,  and  atmos- 
phere by  the  parties— the  United 
States,  Soviet  Union,  and  Great  Brit- 
ain: 

The  1968  Nonproliferation  Treaty, 
which  proves  the  good  intent  of  more 
than  100  nations  to  forgo  nuclear 
weaiJons; 

The  Seabed  Arms  Control  Treaty, 
the  Outer  Space  Treaty,  the  Antarctic 
Treaty,  and  the  Treaty  of  'Hatelolco, 
which  promote  nuclear-weapons-free 
oceans  and  outer  space,  Antarctica, 
and  Latin  America; 

The  Antiballistic  MissUe  Treaty,  the 
SALT  I  interim  agreement,  and  SALT 
II,  all  of  which  encourage  nuclear  sta- 
bility and  a  safer  world. 

These  accomplishments  are  a  credit 
to  Democratic  and  Republican  admin- 
istrations alike,  and  to  a  succession  of 
able  and  distinguished  Americans  who 
served  their  Nation  well. 

In  the  course  of  its  deliberations,  our 
committee  attempted  to  ascertain 
whether  Mr.  Adelman  possessed  the 
necessary  background,  experience, 
stature,  and  understanding  of  the  field 
of  arms  control  to  meet  the  exacting 
standards  of  the  statute  and  to  build 
upon  the  record  of  achievement  of  the 
Agency  and  its  directors.  The  majority 
of  our  committee  found  Mr.  Adelman 
to  be  unqualified. 

Mr.  Adelman  has  served  less  than  2 
years  as  Deputy  Permanent  Repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States  to  the 
United  Nations.  In  that  capacity  he 
has  coordinated  the  U.S.  delegation  to 
the  United  Nations  second  special  ses- 
sion on  disarmament  and  headed  the 
U.S.  delegation  to  the  first  committee, 
which  deals  with  arms  control  mat- 
ters. 
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At  the  United  Nations,  arms  (xmtrol 
Is  one  of  many  activities.  As  the  com- 
mittee report  notes.  Mr.  Adelman's 
duties  related  to  arms  control  involved 
less  the  development  of  arms  control 
policies  than  their  explanation  and  de- 
fense. Neither  the  Second  Special  Ses- 
sion on  Disarmament  nor  the  First 
Committee  is  a  forum  for  the  formula- 
tion of  arms  control  policy.  In  fact, 
the  principal  U.N.  forum  for  arms  con- 
trol policy  is  the  n.N.  Committee  on 
Disarmament  in  Geneva,  and  the  U.S. 
delegation  there  is  headed  by  a  differ- 
ent ambassador. 

None  of  Mr.  Adelman's  earlier  Gov- 
ernment service  during  the  Nixon  and 
Ford  administrations  related  directly 
to  arms  control.  He  has  been  an  Afri- 
can affairs  specialist  and  writer  in  his 
years  of  non-govemment  employment. 
His  writings  are  largely  in  fields  re- 
moved from  arms  control,  and  those 
articles  suggest  a  greater  concern  with 
the  politics  of  arms  control  than  with 
its  substance. 

Mr.  Adelman  failed  to  demonstrate 
an  understanding  of  arms  control 
issues  in  the  committee  hearings.  At 
the  first  hearing.  Mr.  Adelman  aston- 
ished Members  when  he  professed, 
when  asked  about  key  arms  control 
questions,  not  to  have  thought  or  to 
know  about  them. 

When  I  asked  him  whether  nuclear 
war  could  be  limited,  he  told  me  he 
had  "no  thoughts"  on  the  matter.  He 
told  me  he  had  "no  strong  opinion" 
when  I  asked  him  whether  our  soci- 
eties could  survive  a  nuclear  war. 
When  the  Senator  from  North  Caroli- 
na (Mr.  Helms)  asked  what  our  re- 
sponse would  be  if  the  Soviets  offered 
to  have  a  verifiable  elimination  of  nu- 
clear weapons,  Mr.  Adelman  respond- 
ed that  it  was  something  "I  just  have 
never  thought  about  in  my  life,  and  I 
would  really  have  to  look  at  that  and 
explore  it." 

He  told  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  CTranston)  that  he  had  not 
looked  into  whether  the  Soviets  are 
violating  the  terms  of  SALT  II.  When 
pressed,  he  indicated  that  he  was  not 
familiar  with  what  the  treaty  requires 
in  order  to  reach  such  a  judgment. 

At  the  second  hearing,  he  tried  to 
remedy  the  negative  impression  he 
had  left.  For  instance,  he  told  me  that 
in  any  nuclear  exchange,  the  tendency 
would  be  toward  escalation,  that  such 
an  exchange  would  be  horrendous  and 
that  there  would  be  no  wiimers.  He 
modified  his  previous  answer  on  the 
elimination  of  nuclear  weapons  by 
saying  he  had  been  puzzled  how  that 
could  be  done  bilaterally.  Although  he 
was  willing  to  say  that  no  President 
had  found  the  Soviets  in  clear  viola- 
tion of  SALT  II.  he  avoided  offering 
any  judgment  of  his  own. 

Throughout  both  sessions,  he  re- 
fused to  discuss  the  degree  of  his  sup- 
port for  arms  control  treaties  and  ne- 
gotiations. He  offered  no  evidence  of 


any  commitment  to  new  initiatives.  He 
did  talk  about  the  need  for  deep  reduc- 
tions, but  he  left  Members  to  wonder 
whether  this  professed  support  would 
merely  justify  his  opposition  to  less 
ambitious  but  still  beneficial  arms  con- 
trol endeavors. 

Mr.  Adelman  has  a  much  too  limited 
view  of  what  his  own  role  will  be  if 
confirmed,  indicating  that  he  would  be 
a  contact  point  rather  than  a  focal 
point  for  negotiations.  When  asked 
about  ACDA  staffing,  he  provided 
little  reassurance  about  the  future  of 
the  Agency's  professional  staff.  He 
denied  that  there  would  be  a  house- 
cleaning  or  purge,  but  he  indicated 
that  final  decisions  on  key  personnel 
would  not  be  in  his  hands. 

The  third  and  final  committee  hear- 
ing was  held  to  clarify  Mr.  Adelman's 
views,  with  particular  reference  to 
statements  attributed  to  him  in  a  May 
24.  1981,  article  by  Mr.  Kenneth  Au- 
letta  in  the  New  York  Dally  News.  The 
interview  raised  a  number  of  ques- 
tions, including  whether  Mr.  Adelman 
would  avoid  rushing  into  negotiations 
lest  they  discourage  money  for  defense 
programs,  and  whether  he  believes 
arms  control  negotiations  should  be  a 
sham,  conducted  for  political  pur- 
poses. 

All  of  us  who  participated  in  the 
third  and  final  hearing  were  left  with 
questions.  The  subsequent  public  dis- 
closure and  discussion  of  the  so-called 
Rowny  memorandum  have  raised  still 
more  questions. 

Mr.  President,  all  told  the  majority 
of  our  committee  concluded  that  it 
was  established  in  the  hearings  that 
Mr.  Adelman  is  simply  not  qualified  to 
hold  the  important  post  of  Director  of 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency.  His  Interest  in  arms  control  is 
general  and  not  specific.  He  has  only 
limited  familiarity  with  the  broad 
range  of  arms  control  issues.  His  back- 
ground is  shallow.  His  approach  is  po- 
litical, rather  than  substantive.  He 
gives  no  indication  that  he  has  the 
necessary  burning  commitment  to 
achievement  in  arms  control. 

I  would  remind  my  colleagues  that 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
reached  its  judgment  only  after  the 
most  careful  and  thorough  consider- 
ation. Never  in  almost  60  years  has  the 
committee  reported  a  nominee  unfa- 
vorably. Only  once  in  that  time  has 
the  committee  voted  down  a  nominee, 
and,  in  that  case,  the  nominee  with- 
drew almost  immediately.  We  gave  the 
President  every  chance  to  withdraw 
the  nomination  before  we  reached  this 
stage,  but  he  was  not  willing  to  do  so. 
The  nomination  of  Kenneth  L.  Adel- 
man is  thus  before  the  full  Senate  for 
its  judgment.  I  can  see  no  reason  for 
the  Senate  to  question  that  Mr.  Adel- 
■  man  has  been  given  a  fair  test  and  has 
failed  that  test. 

Accordingly,    I    urge    strongly    and 
firmly,  Mr.  President,  that  the  full 


Senate  sustain  the  committee  in  the 
conclusion  it  reached  in  carrying  out 
its  responsibilities.  The  nomination 
should  be  defeated.  That  would  pro- 
vide the  President  with  the  opportuni- 
ty to  nominate  someone  of  real  stature 
who  would  provide  credibility  to  the 
President's  often  professed  commit- 
ment to  arms  control. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
debate  today  is  not  really  a  debate 
about  the  qualifications  of  the  nomi- 
nee for  Director  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency.  The  debate 
today  actually  addresses  the  question, 
whether  the  opponents  of  Mr.  Adel- 
man are  serious  about  arms  control. 

If  the  opponents  of  Mr.  Adelman 
were  serious  about  arms  control,  I  am 
obliged  to  believe  that  they  would 
have  dropped  this  charade  long  ago. 
They  would  have  stopped  manuf  actiu-- 
ing  false  issues  about  whether  or  not 
Mr.  Adelman  curtseyed  and  bobbed 
properly  before  them  during  the  hear- 
ings on  his  nomination,  and  whether 
or  not  he  misled  them  down  a  hopeless 
maze  of  their  own  construction. 

What  we  are  here  to  disciiss  is  the 
kind  of  arms  control  this  Nation 
should  have.  For  22  years,  we  have 
had  an  arms  control  agency  that  has 
failed  to  control  arms.  For  22  years,  we 
have  had  one  failure  after  another,  a 
crescendo  of  disasters  culminating  in 
the  failure  of  the  Carter  administra- 
tion to  bring  its  three  alleged  achieve- 
ments in  the  field  of  arms  control  to 
fruition.  We  had  a  SALT  II  Treaty 
that  was  so  fatally  flawed  that  even 
President  Carter  would  not  bring  it  to 
the  Senate  floor.  We  had  a  Threshold 
Test  Ban  Treaty  that  even  President 
Carter  would  not  bring  to  the  Senate 
floor.  We  had  a  Peaceful  Nuclear  Ex- 
plosions Treaty  that  even  President 
Carter  would  not  bring  to  the  Senate 
floor. 

The  question  is  relevant,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent: Why  have  these  treaties  never 
been  brought  before  the  Senate?  The 
answer  is  clear.  The  fact  is  that  these 
are  bad  treaties:  these  are  dangerous 
treaties  because  of  their  structural 
flaws:  and  the  Soviet  Union  has  al- 
ready been  violating  the  spirit  and 
intent  of  these  treaties  without  com- 
punction. Mr.  President,  I  say  that  it  is 
a  good  thing  that  these  treaties  were 
never  ratified,  because  we  would  then 
be  locked  into  a  highly  dangerous 
threat  to  our  national  security.  Even 
though  the  United  States  has  been  ad- 
hering unilaterally  to  the  restraints  in 
these  treaties,  even  though  they  are 
unratified,  we  still  have  the  opportuni- 
ty to  seek  treaties  of  genuine  mutual 
equality,  negotiated  on  the  principle 
of  obtaining  real  reductions. 

For  22  years  we  have  had  an  arms 
control  establishment  that  has  been 
more  Interested  In  treaties  than  in 
arms  control.  They  have  been  more  in- 
terested in  the  process  than  in  stop- 


ping what  they  call  the  arms  race. 
They  have  not  seemed  to  be  interested 
in  diminishing  the  nuclear  threat  to 
mankind.  They  appear  to  have  sought 
agreements  fuU  of  fine  sounding 
words— words  which  we  are  punctilious 
to  observe,  but  which  the  Soviets  in- 
terpret to  their  own  advantage. 

The  result.  Mr.  President,  is  that  the 
arms  control  process  has  allowed  the 
Soviets  to  catch  up  with  and  surpass 
us  In  critical  areas.  Even  the  SALT  I 
Treaty,  often  touted  as  a  success,  actu- 
ally allowed  the  Soviets  to  exploit 
their  qiumtltatlve  advantages  with 
qualitative  improvements,  while  the 
United  States  maintained  its  status 
quo. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Soviets  contin- 
ued a  tremendous  buildup  in  conven- 
tional weapons  and  in  nimibers  of  per- 
sonnel imder  arms,  so  that  today  the 
Soviet  Union  has  the  mightiest  con- 
ventional forces  in  the  world. 

Yet  the  SALT  II  Treaty  was  so  fatal- 
ly flawed  that  everyone  in  this  city 
knew  that  it  could  never  gather  the 
necessary  two-thirds  vote  for  ratifica- 
tion. The  fact  that  the  Soviets  moved 
into  Afghanistan  provided  the  chilling 
context  which  dispelled  the  notion 
that  the  Soviets  had  abandoned  their 
goal  of  aggression.  The  march  into  Af- 
ghanistan pimctured  the  euphoria 
generated  by  the  arms  control  process, 
so  that  there  could  be  an  objective 
analysis  of  the  merits  of  the  SALl  II 
Treaty. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  why  Is  it  that 
the  professional  arms  control  estab- 
lishment could  negotiate  treaties 
which  threatened.  Instead  of  enhanc- 
ing, the  security  of  the  United  States? 
The  answer,  Mr.  President,  is  that  the 
conventional  wisdom  of  the  arms  con- 
trol establishment  is  not  wisdom  at  aU. 
It  is  a  kind  of  false  theology,  complete 
with  accusations  of  deviationlsm  and 
heresy.  Anyone  who  at  all  questions 
the  effectiveness  of  the  arms  control 
establishment's  assumptions  and  pos- 
tulates is  greeted  with  hysterical  at- 
tacks. 

The  attitude  of  those  conducting  our 
arms  control  policy  for  the  past  22 
years— in  all  administrations.  Republi- 
can and  Democrat— has  been  what 
might  be  called  the  Peter  Pan  theory 
of  arms  contol.  If  we  all  just  hold 
hands,  and  wish  with  all  our  might, 
then  maybe  Tinker  Bell  or  SALT  II 
will  flicker  back  into  life. 

Mr.  President,  the  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  arms  control  under  the  direc- 
tion of  ACDA  is  a  sham.  There  has 
been  no  arms  control,  except  that  con- 
trol which  the  United  States  has  vol- 
untarily and  unilaterally  imposed  on 
itself.  The  Soviet  Union  accepts  re- 
straints only  in  areas  which  have  al- 
ready reached  the  practical  limits  of 
exploitation.  The  Soviets  want  treaties 
which  prevent  the  United  States  from 
developing  those  areas  in  which  we 
have  the  greatest  advantage. 


What  this  Nation  wants,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  a  theory  of  arms  control  where 
the  emphasis  is  on  control  We  have 
not  controlled  nuclear  weapons.  We 
have  not  reduced  nuclear  weapons.  If 
we  want  to  stop  the  production  of  nu- 
clear weapons,  then  we  should  go  after 
real  reductions,  and  real  verification. 
Anyone  serious  about  arms  control 
must  be  serious  about  real  verification, 
and  that  includes  onslte  inq)ection. 

The  incremental  theory  of  arms  con- 
trol has  been  a  failure.  We  should  not 
call  additional  restraints  an  achieve- 
ment imless  the  final  result  has  been 
to  enhance  our  security.  We  should 
not  call  additional  restraints  an 
achievement  unless  we  can  verify  that 
the  Soviet  are  keeping  to  their  agree- 
ment. 

Yet  we  know  that  the  Soviets  are 
not  keeping  to  their  agreements,  even 
to  the  tacit  agreements  of  the  unrati- 
fied treaties. 

It  is  plain  that  the  Soviets  have  been 
violating  the  restraints  of  SALT  n. 
Several  times  in  the  past  few  months, 
the  President  has  indicated  to  the 
press  that  this  is  the  case. 

For  example,  on  February  23  of  this 
year,  the  President,  in  a  meeting  with 
the  press,  was  commenting  on  the 
Soviet  flight  testing  of  a  second  new 
type  ICBM  in  violation  of  SALT  EL 

He  said: 

"This  last  one  comes  the  closest  to  indicat- 
ing tliat  it  is  a  violation.  .  .  . 

On  March  31.  the  President  said  in  a 
speech: 

And  I  am  sorry  to  say,  there  have  been  in- 
creasingly serious  groimds  for  questioning 
their  compliance  with  the  arms  control 
agreements  that  have  already  been  signed 
and  that  we  have  both  pledged  to  uphold.  I 
may  have  more  to  say  on  this  in  the  near 
future. 

On  April  1.  the  Washington  Post  re- 
ported: 

Administration  officials  said  the  President 
was  referring  to  reported  Soviet  deployment 
of  the  SS-6  missile  and  the  testing  of  two 
types  of  missiles,  instead  of  one,  in  violation 
of  the  SALT  II  treaty. 

And  on  April  3,  the  Post  noted: 
An  interagency  study  group  is  likely  to 
report  to  President  Reagan  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  violated  the  terms  of  the  unrati- 
fied SALT  n  Treaty  limiting  nuclear  arms. 
Administration  sources  said  last  night  .  .  . 
in  the  panel's  thinldng.  that  test  is  a  viola- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  the  SALT  n  agree- 
ment is  not  the  only  agreement  that 
the  Soviets  have  violated.  I  have  al- 
ready said  on  the  Senate  floor  that  re- 
liable Information  has  come  to  us  that 
the  Soviets  have  violated  the  Kenne- 
dy-Khrushchev agreement  of  1962  by 
placing  offensive  Bear  bombers  in 
CXiba.  But  even  a  year  ago.  President 
Reagan  was  saying,  "You  know,  there 
have  been  other  things  we  think  are 
violations  also  of  the  1962  agreement." 

And  on  March  28.  President  Reagan 
pointed  to  Soviet  violations  of  the 
Threshold    Test    Ban    Treaty,    also 


unratified.  He  said:  "We  have  reason 
to  believe  there  have  been  numerous 
violations of  the  TTB. 

Of  course,  the  Soviets  have  also  been 
violating  the  Biological  and  Chemical 
Warfare  Conventions  of  1925  and 
1972.  The  President  has  said  that 
there  is  overwhelming  evidence  of 
these  violations. 

Indeed,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  So- 
viets have  been  using  the  arms  control 
process  to  undermine  our  security, 
rather  than  to  strengthen  the  security 
of  the  world.  On  May  9,  1982.  the 
President  said: 

So  far,  the  Soviet  Union  has  used  arms 
control  negotiations  primarily  as  an  instru- 
ment to  restrict  U.S.  defense  programs  and 
in  conjunction  with  their  own  arms  buildup, 
as  a  means  to  enhance  Soviet  power  and 
prestige.  Unfortimately,  for  some  time  sus- 
picions have  grown  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  not  been  living  up  to  its  obligations 
under  existing  arms  control  treaties. 

t/Lr.  President,  that  is  the  statement 
of  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes. 

It  is  perfectly  evident,  therefore, 
that  what  we  need  at  ACDA  is  some 
new  blood,  new  ideas,  new  creative 
energy  if  we  are  ever  to  achieve  our 
goal  of  a  reduction  of  arms.  I  had 
hoped  that,  when  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration came  into  power,  we  would 
have  had  that  new  blood,  those  new 
ideas.  I  would  have  thought  that  ev- 
eryone who  wants  an  end  to  the 
threatened  horrors  of  nuclear  war 
would  have  been  earnestly  working  for 
a  new  page  in  the  history  of  ACDA,  a 
page  that  would  have  brought  work- 
able and  verifiable  treaties. 

I  had  hopes  that  Dr.  Eugene  Rostow 
would  have  helped  to  turn  that  new 
page  when  he  was  appointed  Director. 
But  unfortimately,  what  actually  hap- 
pened is  that  the  key  policymaking 
Jobs  in  ACn^A  went  to  retreads  from 
the  bureaucracy,  experts  in  the  failed 
policies  of  the  past  22  years.  I  like  Dr. 
Rostow,  and  I  enjoy  his  company.  Dr. 
Rostow's  rhetoric  was  fine,  but  ACDA 
failed  to  put  into  practice  the  things 
that  had  been  hoped  for  and  which 
are  sorely  needed. 

Mr.  Adelman,  however,  has  the  op- 
portimity  to  turn  that  new  page,  to 
bring  in  a  workable  practice  of  arms 
control  that  dispels  the  illusions  and 
false  presimiptions  of  the  past.  He  has 
been  schooled  In  the  effective  school 
of  diplomacy  established  by  our  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  Nations.  Every- 
one knows  that  Ambassador  Klrkpat- 
rick  Is  serious  about  the  United  Na- 
tions, perhaps  the  most  serious  Am- 
bassador to  the  U.N.  that  the  United 
States  has  ever  had.  Certainly  the 
member  nations  of  the  United  Nations 
know  that  Ambassador  Klrkpatrlck  is 
serious  and  that  she  has  brought  new 
respect  for  our  Nation  to  that  body.  In 
the  same  way.  Ambassador  Adelman  Is 
serious  about  arms  control,  and  I  can 
only  conclude  that  his  opponents  may 
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not  all  be.  He  will  certainly  bring  a 
new  seriousness  to  ACDA. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  Mr.  Adel- 
man's  nomination. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  now 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  President,  on  Monday,  March 
28.  the  Washington  Post's  lead  editori- 
al entitled  "The  Adelman  Inquiry" 
argued: 

From  the  start,  the  inquiry  into  Kenneth 
Adelman's  fitness  to  be  arms  control  direc- 
tor has  focused  not  on  his  thinking  about 
the  theoi-y  and  practice  of  arms  control,  but 
on  his  presumed  state  of  mind. 

The  editorial  concluded  by  saying: 
The  nomination,  having  received  a  bruis- 
ing adverse  recommendation  from  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  goes  to  the 
Senate  floor  after  the  Easter  recess.  It 
would  be  good  if  the  Senate  could  turn  to 
the  question  of  whether  Ambassador  Adel- 
man is  fit  for  the  poet. 

They  conclude  by  saying: 

We  still  think  he  is. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Washington 
Post  is  correct  in  its  definition  of  the 
issue  as  one  of  qualifications. 

The  judgment  of  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  was  made 
precisely  with  respect  to  Kenneth 
Adelman's  qualifications  to  be  Direc- 
tor of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency,  and  I  think  that  the 
Senate  debate  should  be  framed  on 
that  Issue.  Is  he  qualified? 

On  February  24,  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  voted  to  report  Mr. 
Adelman's  nomination  unfavorably 
with  the  recommendation  that  he  not 
be  confirmed  by  the  full  Senate. 

This  was  not  an  easy  decision.  It  was 
a  very  difficult  decision  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee. 

The  committee  has  voted  on  only 
one  other  occasion  to  reject  a  nominee 
submitted  to  the  Senate  by  President 
Reagan.  That  was  in  the  case  of  the 
nomination  of  Ernest  LeFever  to  be 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Human  Rights  and  Humanitarian  Af- 
fairs, and  as  Senators  will  recall,  he 
was  subsequently  replaced  by  Elliott 
Abrams,  who  has  performed  in  that 
office  with  distinction. 

Members  of  the  committee,  I  am 
sure,  in  every  single  instance  were 
mindful  of  the  special  responsibility 
entailed  in  rejecting  a  Presidential 
nominee  and  particularly  the  nominee 
for  the  post  of  Director  of  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  at  the  very 
moment  that  United  States-Soviet 
arms  control  negotiations  were  in 
process. 

That  has  been  a  troubling  question 
not  only  for  members  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  but,  I  think,  for 
all  Members  of  the  Senate  who  have  a 
particular  interest  in  arms  control. 

It  seemed  to  me  and  I  think  it  is  rel- 
evant to  our  debate  today  and  to  the 


decision  which  we  wiU  make  this  week 
that  the  long-range  interest  of  secur- 
ing a  fully  qualified  individual  to  be 
the  Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  outweighed  then 
and  outweighs  now  any  possible  nega- 
tive repercussion  arising  from  reject- 
ing this  particular  nominee. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  position  of 
the  President  of  the  United  SUtes  in 
the  world  is  going  to  be  much  affected 
if  we  reject  this  nominee. 

I  do  believe  that  the  development  of 
a  sound,  reasonable,  prudent  arms 
control  policy  by  the  United  States 
will  be  very  much  affected. 

The  Washington  Post,  as  I  noted, 
was  right  in  focusing  on  the  issue  of 
qualifications.  The  committee  report 
on  the  nominee  concentrates  on  exact- 
ly this  question  and  concludes  by 
saying: 

However  capable  and  accomplished  a  citi- 
zen Mr.  Adelman  may  be,  we  have  conclud- 
ed that  he  is  not  qualified,  in  the  words  of 
the  statute,  to  be  "the  principal  adviser  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  the  National  Securi- 
ty Council,  and  the  President  on  arms  con- 
trol and  disarmament  matters"  and.  under 
the  director  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  to 
have  "primary  responsibility  within  the 
Government  for  arms  control  and  disarma- 
ment matters."  We  urge  the  Senate  to  sus- 
tain this  Judgment.  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats alike  must  be  concerned  to  ensure  that 
oiu-  nation  has  the  leadership  to  carry  for- 
ward the  continuing  efforts  to  achieve  arms 
control  and  arms  agreements  that  truly 
serve  the  national  interests. 

That  reaUy  is  the  issue.  The  editors 
of  the  Post  are  right.  Does  this  man 
have  those  qualifications? 

There  are,  of  course,  some  Members 
of  the  Senate  who  do  not  agree  with 
the  Post.  There  are  Members  of  the 
Senate  who  think  that  a  President  of 
the  United  States  Is  entitled  to  any 
nominee  he  wants.  They  might  be  will- 
ing to  make  a  reservation  in  the  case 
of  a  convicted  felon  or  an  adjudicated 
lunatic  but  other  than  a  convicted 
felon  or  an  adjudicated  lunatic  they 
say  let  the  President  have  his  choice, 
let  the  President  make  the  choice. 

Well,  I  do  not  believe  that  is  what 
our  Constitution  contemplated.  It  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  be  sure  just 
what  the  Constitution  contemplated. 
But  in  this  instance  we  have  some 
fairly  objective  evidence.  I  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  to  the  Federalist 
papers. 

(Mr.  HELMS  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  Federalist  No. 
76  which  is  assumed  to  have  been  writ- 
ten by  Alexander  Hamilton,  a  man 
who  knew  a  good  deal  about  this  sub- 
ject, and  quoting  from  Federalist  No. 
76,  Hamilton  asked  the  rhetorical 
question: 

To  what  purpose  then  require  the  coop- 
eration of  the  Senate? 

Having  asked  the  question  he  pro- 
vides his  own  answer  and  I  quote.  He 
says: 


I  answer  that  the  necessity  of  their  con- 
currence would  have  a  powerful  though  In 
general  a  sUent  operation.  It  would  be  an 
excellent  check  upon  the  spirit  of  favoritism 
in  the  President  and  would  tend  greatly  to 
prevent  the  appointment  of  unfit  characters 
from  State  prejudice,  from  family  connec- 
tion, from  personal  attachment  or  from  a 
view  to  popularity.  In  addition  to  this  It 
would  be  an  efficacious  sort  of  stability  In 
the  administration. 

That  is  the  view  of  the  founders  of 
this  Republic;  that  is  the  view  of  the 
authors  of  the  Constitution  that  the 
Senate  has  a  duty  to  go  beyond  the 
question  of  whether  a  nominee  is  a 
convicted  felon  or  an  adjudicated  luna- 
tic and  look  at  all  of  his  qualifications, 
all  of  his  experience,  all  of  the  sur- 
rounding circumstances. 

It  is  a  comprehensive  commission 
which  is  entrusted  to  us.  It  seems  to 
me  that  is  the  commission  that  we 
must  discharge. 

In  addressing  Kenneth  Adelman's 
nomination  for  the  Job  for  which  he 
has  been  nominated,  I  think  first  we 
want  to  say  that  he  has  many  friends 
in  the  world.  They  are  high  in  his 
praise.  I  myself  have  spoken  to  Don 
Rumsfeld,  a  close  personal  friend  of 
mine  over  many  years,  a  man  who  has 
not  only  been  a  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress but  has  held  the  highest  posts  in 
Government  including  that  of  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  He  says  "Ken  Adel- 
man was  the  best  assistant  I  ever 
had."  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  thinks 
that.  But  this  Job  is  not  being  an  as- 
sistant to  anybody.  This  Job  is  being 
Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armanent  Agency,  and  so  if  we  are 
going  to  judge  the  man's  qualifications 
maybe  we  had  better  take  a  minute 
and  look  at  the  Job. 

The  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Act  describes  the  Director's  position  as 
follows  in  section  22: 

The  agency  shall  be  headed  by  a  director 
who  shall  serve  as  the  principal  adviser  to 
the  Secretary  of  SUte,  to  the  National  Se- 
curity Council  and  the  President  on  arms 
control  and  disarmament  matters. 

In  carrying  out  his  duties  under  this  act, 
the  Director  shall,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  SUte,  have  primary  re- 
sponsibility within  the  Government  for 
arms  control  and  disarmament  matters  as 
defined  in  this  act. 

Shall  have  primary  responsibility  within 
the  Goverrunent  for  arms  control  and  disar- 
mament matters. 

That  is  a  serious  charge,  more  seri- 
ous today  than  it  was  when  the  act 
was  passed;  more  serious  today  than  at 
any  time  in  our  history.  It  is  precisely 
because  the  responsibilities  are  signifi- 
cant that  the  position  of  the  Director 
of  Arms  Control  has  been  filled  in  the 
past  by  distinguished,  qualified  Ameri- 
c&ns 

The  first  Director,  William  Poster, 
who  served  from  1961  to  1968,  had 
prior  to  his  appointment  served  as 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  in  the 
Trtunan  administration.  He  was  suc- 


ceeded by  Oerard  Smith,  who  had 
been  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  SUte  for  Atomic  Affairs,  and 
Director  of  the  Policy  Planning  Staff 
in  the  Eisenhower  administration. 

He  was  followed  by  Frederick  Ickle 
who.  prior  to  that,  headed  the  social 
science  department  of  the  Rand  Corp. 

He  in  turn  was  followed  by  Paul 
Wamke  whose  prior  Government  serv- 
ices included  2  years  as  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense. 

His  successor.  Lt.  Oen.  George  Selg- 
nious.  retired,  had  directed  the  JCS 
Joint  staff  organization  and  been  a  del- 
egate at  large  to  the  SALT  talks  prior 
to  being  confirmed  as  ACDA  Director. 

Ralph  Earle  came  to  the  job  after 
having  served  as  ACDA  representative 
to  SALT  from  1973  to  1977;  and  finally 
Eugene  Rostow,  whom  President 
Reagan  appointed  to  be  ACDA  Direc- 
tor in  1981,  had  served  as  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Political  Affairs  in 
the  Johnson  administration. 

I  think  it  is  inevitable  that  it  is 
against  this  list  that  any  nominee  for 
the  ACDA  Director's  position  must  be 
judged,  not  only  this  list  of  distin- 
guished Americans,  but  I  think  we  also 
want  to  look  at  how  some  of  our  allies 
treat  the  question  of  arms  control. 

In  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germa- 
ny, for  example,  they  have  a  director 
of  arms  control,  and  they  treat  that 
job  so  seriously  that  they  have  main- 
tained in  the  post  a  distinguished  civil 
servant  because  they  know  there  must 
be  an  institutional  memory,  there 
must  be  a  continuity,  there  must  be  a 
consistency,  which  cannot  be  main- 
tained by  frequent  rotation  in  office. 
In  other  words,  they  treat  it  somewhat 
as  in  this  country  we  treat  posts  such 
as  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  or  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  posts  which  also  require 
an  institutional  memory  and  continui- 
ty of  leadership. 

I  say  that  it  is  inevitable  that  any 
nominee  for  the  position  of  Director 
should  be  Judged  in  the  light  of  histo- 
ry of  arms  control  but,  of  course,  a 
nominee  must  also  be  judged  on  his 
qualifications  to  deal  with  the  special 
circimistances  of  the  moment. 

President  Nixon,  President  Ford, 
President  Carter  each  negotiated  and 
signed  arms  control  treaties  with  the 
Soviet  Union  which  remain  unratified 
to  this  day.  We  have  not  in  the  past  2 
years  been  successful  in  negotiating  an 
arms  control  agreement  or  in  ratifying 
those  previously  negotiated. 

Meanwhile,  the  nuclear  weapons  ar- 
senals of  the  superpowers  continue  to 
expand  at  a  frightening  pace.  To  cite 
only  one  example,  in  1977  th^re  were 
no  Soviet  SS-20  intermediate  range 
missiles  deployed.  Today  there  are 
about  350. 

The  ACDA  Director  must  be  quali- 
fied and  ready  to  play  a  vigorous  role 
in  developing  and  pressing  for  arms 


control  policies  which  further  the  na- 
tional security  interests  of  the  United 
States.  This  is  a  job  of  prime  impor- 
tance. This  is  a  position  of  responsibil- 
ity, of  great  significance.  It  is  not  a  job 
for  anyone  who  is  not  experienced, 
knowledgeable,  and  committed. 

This  is  particularly  the  case  because 
we  have  been  thrown  on  the  defensive 
by  a  sustained  and  effective  propagan- 
da campaign  mounted  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  targeted  at  public  opinion 
in  Western  Europe  and,  to  some 
extent,  in  the  United  States.  The  twin 
purposes  of  this  campaign  are  to 
divide  us  from  our  allies  and  to  block 
depl03^ment  of  U.S.  ground-launched 
cruise  and  Pershing  II  missiles  in 
E^irope. 

If  we  are  to  be  successful  in  combat- 
ing this  Soviet  campaign  we  must  be 
credible,  but  more  than  that  we  must 
be  perceived  as  credible  in  our  search 
for  arms  control  solutions  to  oiu*  na- 
tional security  problems.  The  burden 
of  sustaining  that  credibility  inevita- 
bly falls  with  enormous  weight  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  Director  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

(Mr.  PRESSLER  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Jiir.  MATHIAS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
for  a  question  without  losing  my  right 
to  the  floor. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  my  friend  and 
colleague  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
question  or  two  of  my  colleague.  I 
apologize  for  not  being  here.  I  have, 
t)ecause  of  our  system,  two  other 
duties,  committee  assignments,  that 
are  going  on  right  now,  and  I  have 
taken  time  away  from  that  to  come  up 
and  try  to  become  better  informed  on 
this  matter  that  I  understand  will  face 
a  vote  in  the  Senate  on  Thursday 
next. 

I  say  that  because  I  have  the  percep- 
tion, the  feeling,  that  this  may  be  one 
of  the  most  important  votes  that  I  will 
ever  cast  while  I  have  the  opportunity 
of  serving  my  State  of  Nebraska  in 
this  body. 

Before  I  ask  the  question,  I  would 
like  to  say  that  the  good  people  of  Ne- 
braska made  it  possible  for  me  for  8 
years  to  serve  as  their  Governor.  A 
Governor,  like  a  President,  appoints  a 
great  nimiber  of  individuals  to  critical- 
ly important  positions.  Like  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  the  con- 
stitution of  Nebraska  provides  for  the 
Nebraska  Legislature  to  confirm  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  the  appointments 
that  are  made  by  the  executive. 

During  those  8  years,  I  believe  that  I 
only  had  one  individual  turned  down 
for  reasons  that  the  members  of  the 
legislature  thought  were  appropriate. 
I  always  felt,  I  suppose,  as  Presidents 
of  the  United  States  do,  that  once  I  se- 
lected someone  then  automatically  the 
process  should  put  their  stamp  of  ap- 


proval on  him  imless  he  fell  into  the 
two  categories  that  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  mentioned  a  few  moments 
ago. 

However,  I  believe  that  I  recognize 
and  realize  that  if  the  legislature  in 
Nebraska  were  to  carry  out  their  le- 
gitimate duties  and  functions  and  not 
be  a  rubberstamp  that  indeed  they 
had  a  place  under  our  constitution 
with  regard  to  looking  critically  at  the 
appointments  I  made  and  if,  for  any 
reason,  they  felt  someone  was  not 
qualified  they  should  not  go  along. 

During  my  4  previous  years  and  the 
begiiming  of  this  the  fifth  year,  as  I 
have  served  Nebraska  in  here  in  this 
body,  I  believe  that  in  each  and  every 
case  of  a  Presidential  nominee,  by 
either  President  Carter  or  President 
Reagan.  I  have  given  the  President 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  And  I  think 
in  most  instances  it  would  be  agreed 
that  the  U.S.  Senate  would  not  be 
picky,  that  we  would  indeed  give  the 
President  every  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

I  am  in  favor  of  giving  the  President 
of  the  United  States  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt  on  the  Adelman  nomination. 
But  this  is  one  Senator  that  has  not 
decided  which  way  I  will  vote.  I  consid- 
er this  probably  the  most  critical  and 
crucial  vote  in  this  area  that  I  will 
ever  cast  and  therefore  I  want  to  be 
better  informed  than  I  think  I  am 
right  now. 

I  certainly  emphasize  that  I  hope 
that  we  would  not  hear  in  debate,  par- 
ticularly on  a  nominee  as  important  as 
this  one,  that  we  should  just  go  along 
with  the  President  of  the  United 
States  because  in  this  case  and  others 
he  knows  what  is  best.  If  we  do  that,  I 
think  that  we  do  indeed  fault  the  re- 
sponsibilities that  I  think  we,  each  and 
every  one  of  us,  collectively  and  indi- 
vidiudly,  have  a  duty  to  discharge; 
indeed,  it  is  part  of  the  oath  that  we 
all  stood  there  on  several  occasions 
and  accepted  when  we  became  Mem- 
bers of  this  great  institution. 

I  frame  this  question  in  the  context 
that  I  am  sure  that  we  are  all  very 
much  concerned  and  we  aU  very  much 
realize  that  the  whole  arms  control 
process  must  be  made  to  work  because 
if  it  does  not  work,  then  whatever  we 
do  here,  however  we  build  up  our  de- 
fenses, whatever  alliances  we  are  able 
to  develop  around  the  world,  that  in 
the  end  the  United  States  and  man- 
Idnd  have  a  possibility  of  facing  a  ca- 
tastrophe that  our  mind  simply  cannot 
absorb  or  really  think  about  intelli- 
gently. I  say  that  only,  Mr.  President, 
to  try  and  place  emphasis  on  how  im- 
portant I  think  this  nomination  is. 

Looking  back  over  the  nominees  that 
I  have  voted  for  recommended  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  I  think 
the  only  place  where  I  now  would  con- 
cede that  I  did  not  give  enough  atten- 
tion to  the  nominee— although  I  stood 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  indicat- 
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ed  when  that  particular  nominee  was 
up  that  I  had  serious  reservations 
about  him  and  I  hoped  that  he  would 
be  a  better  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
than  I  thought  he  would  be.  but  I 
voted  for  him.  I  was  wrong  in  that 
case.  I  do  not  think  I  should  have 
voted  for  Mr.  James  Watt  to  be  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.  That  is  one  of  the 
reasons  I  am  standing  here  today 
making  a  few  remarks  about  this  par- 
ticular individual. 

I  do  not  know  how  I  am  going  to 
vote,  but  I  hope  that  if  Mr.  Adelman  is 
confirmed  with  or  without  my  vote,  I 
hope  that  in  my  good  conscience  6 
weeks  or  6  months  or  6  years  from 
now  I  can  say,  "Senator,  you  did  the 
right  thing  in  your  mind  on  this  par- 
ticular individual." 

It  is  so  important,  though,  that  I 
want  to  get  in  on  as  much  of  the 
debate  as  I  can. 

The  members  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  held  indepth  hear- 
ings on  this.  The  fact  that  the  nomina- 
tion was  not  reported  out  favorably 
had  a  considerable  initial  influence  on 
this  Senator. 

Let  me  ask  this  question  first:  In  this 
particular  most  important  nomination, 
did  the  President  or  any  of  his  associ- 
ates come  to  the  individual  members 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  or 
the  leadership  and  say,  "We  are  think- 
ing about  so-and-so,  and  so-and-so,  and 
Mr.  Adelman  with  regard  to  this  posi- 
tion. What  is  your  view  on  his  experi- 
ence and  background?" 

What  I  am  saying  is.  was  there  a 
consultation  with  either  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  or  any  of  the  other 
members  on  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  to  your  knowledge? 

Mr.  MATHLAS.  I  can  only  answer 
with  absolute  certainty  with  respect  to 
the  Senator  from  Maryland.  Other 
members  of  the  committee  will  have  to 
answer  for  themselves.  But  it  is  my 
understanding  there  was  no  such  con- 
sultation. 

I  might  make  a  comment.  The  Sena- 
tor has  raised  the  question  that  this  is 
a  rather  unusual  circxunstance  in 
which  we  find  ourselves.  He  is  exactly 
correct  about  that.  This  is  only  the 
13th  time  in  this  century  that  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  has  recommend- 
ed that  a  nomination  be  rejected  by 
the  full  Senate.  There  have  only  been 
12  instances  in  the  past. 

Mr.  EXON.  That  is  in  all  the  com- 
mittees? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  All  the  committees. 
And  of  the  12  in  the  past  who  have 
been  reported  unfavorably  by  some 
committee,  only  three  have  ultimately 
been  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  Henry 
A.  Wallace  to  be  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce in  1945;  Ray  McKeough,  to 
become  a  member  of  the  Maritime 
Commission  in  1945;  and  Sumner  T. 
Pike,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  in  1950. 


But  with  those  exceptions.  aU  of  the 
nominations  reported  unfavorably  by 
some  committee  have  failed  or  fell  by 
the  wayside  in  some  way. 

Mr.  EIXON.  That  would  be  nine, 
then.  Were  they  all  turned  down  in  a 
vote  of  the  Senate  or  were  the  nomi- 
nations withdrawn  by  the  President? 

Bir.  MATHIAS,  I  do  not  think  the 
record  is  uniform  on  that.  In  some 
cases  the  Senate  may  not  have  even 
considered  the  nominations  once  an 
unfavorable  report  came  in. 

Mr.  ETXON.  Could  I  ask  my  friend 
from  Maryland  what  his  attitudes 
were  specifically  with  regard  to,  I  be- 
lieve, the  two  occasions  that  Mr.  Adel- 
man came  before  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  I  have  read  some  of 
the  testimony  from  that  committee.  I 
know  from  experience  that  sometimes 
reading  the  written  text  does  not  give 
you  the  same  impression  as  it  does  in 
hearing  It  in  person.  I  got  the  Impres- 
sion that  in  the  first  Instance,  the  first 
time  Mr.  Adelman  was  before  the  com- 
mittee, that  his  answers  had  to  be  de- 
scribed, at  best,  as  being  either  evasive 
or  he  did  not  seem  familiar  with  the 
facts.  I  took  it.  though,  that  in  his 
second  appearance  before  the  commit- 
tee he  did  somewhat  better,  if  not  a 
great  deal  of  improvement,  over  his 
first  appearance  before  the  committee. 
Do  I  surmise  correctly? 

Do  I  surmise 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  was  Just  about  to 
turn  my  attention  to  that  area.  If  the 
distinguished  Senator  wiU  bear  with 
me  for  Just  a  minute,  let  me  spell  out 
how  I  do  that,  and  I  will  do  it  as  quick- 
ly as  I  can. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  on  the  first  two  questions  that 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  If  the  Senator  will 
permit  me  to  finish  my  statement,  I 
will  then  be  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  my  friend  for 
the  courtesy  of  responding  to  my  ques- 
tions. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  At  the  time  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  asked  his  ques- 
tion. I  was  pointing  out  that  there  are 
certain  circumstances  which,  today, 
place  particular  responsibility  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  Director  of  the  Arms 
Control  Agency.  Before  turning,  as  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  has  suggested, 
to  Mr.  Adelman's  qualifications,  I 
think  there  is  one  additional  point 
that  needs  to  be  made,  and  it  is  a  par- 
ticularly sensitive  point  at  a  time 
when  we  are  all  looking  for  budgetary 
savings.  But  I  do  not  think  that  any 
search  for  savings  can  Justify  putting 
ACDA  through  a  shredder.  I  do  not 
see  how  you  can  logically  describe 
what  has  happened  in  ACDA  in  any 
other  way. 

In  1979,  ACDA  had  a  permanent  on- 
board complement  of  199  people.  By 
1983,  this  had  been  cut  over  23  per- 
cent, to  154  people. 


The  budget  request  for  ACDA  for 
fiscal  year  1981  was  $20,034,000.  In  the 
meantime,  the  request  for  continuing 
ACDA  programs  has  also  been  cut  by 
23  percent,  to  a  low  of  $15,443,000  in 
fiscal  year  1983. 

So  both  personnel  and  budget  have 
been  cut  by  about  23  percent.  And 
that  is  not  adjusted  for  inflation.  If 
those  were  constant  dollars,  the  com- 
parison would  look  even  worse. 

One  of  the  functions  of  ACDA 
which  is  carried  on  through  contracts 
with  think  tanks  and  other  outside 
agencies  is  external  research.  The 
fiscal  year  1982  request  for  external 
research  was  $4,206,000.  The  current 
request  for  fiscal  year  1984  is  only 
$1,100,000.  a  cut  of  75  percent. 

That  goes  to  the  ability  of  ACDA  to 
make  analytical  Judgments. 

The  ACDA  Rosslyn  facility,  which 
housed  a  library  and  the  operations 
analysis  office,  has  been  closed  down. 
The  library  and  the  books  are  not 
there. 

Some  of  the  critics  of  ACDA  have 
said.  "Well,  they  are  not  any  good  at 
analysis  any  more."  Of  course  they  are 
not,  because  the  books  have  all  been 
carted  away  to  George  Washington 
University. 

The  operations/analysis  office 
which,  in  the  past,  was  called  upon  to 
do  20  to  30  studies  a  year,  has  been  re- 
duced to  a  skeleton  staff,  a  staff  so 
small  that  it  probably  cannot  do  any 
serious  study. 

I  do  think  there  is  a  human  element 
here  that  has  to  be  recognized.  That 
is,  that  agency  morale  has  been  under- 
mined by  tumovtr  at  the  top  and  by 
speculation  as  to  what  is  going  to 
happen  at  the  bottom,  the  so-called 
hit  list. 

So  the  new  ACDA  Director,  whoever 
it  is,  has  to  tie  capable  of  dealing  with 
an  agency  that  has  been  crippled  by 
budget  cuts  and  by  plummeting  staff 
morale,  and  this,  of  course,  is  the  sig- 
nificant position  for  which  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  nomi- 
nated Kenneth  Adelman. 

It  is  a  critically  important  position 
and  it  urgently  requires  an  individual 
who.  by  virtue  of  experience,  stature, 
and  knowledge,  can  direct  this  coun- 
try's arms  control  efforts  in  a  way  that 
both  furthers  our  national  security  in- 
terests and  demonstrates  to  our  allies 
that  we  are  serious  in  our  pursuit  of 
effective  arms  control  policies  which 
will  reduce  the  risk  of  war. 

In  the  Judgment  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  Mr.  Adelman  is  not 
such  an  individual.  He  lacks  the  stat- 
ure and  the  experience  to  fill  this  posi- 
tion at  this  time.  The  committee's 
Judgment  was  based  primarily  on  two 
factors:  Mr.  Adelman's  responses  to 
questions  put  to  him  in  several  days  of 
hearings  and  its  assessment  of  his 
prior  experience. 


It  is  important  to  note  that  a  majori- 
ty of  the  committee— and  this  address- 
es a  point  that  has  come  up  earlier  in 
the  debate  today— was  ready  to  vote 
against  Mr.  Adelman  prior  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Ken  AleutU  and,  indeed. 
prior  to  the  public  disclosure  of  the 
Rowny  memo. 

Instead,  the  committee  focused  on 
the  quality  and  extent  of  Mr.  Adel- 
man's arms  control  experience. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  ask 
uiumimous  consent  to  insert  portions 
of  the  committee  report  in  the 
Rkorb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ex- 
cerpts were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Adelman  hu  served  for  the  put  year 
and  m  half  as  Deputy  Permanent  Represent- 
ative of  the  United  States  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. In  that  capacity  he  has  coordinated 
the  United  States  Delegation  to  the  United 
Nations  Second  Special  Session  on  Disarma- 
ment and  headed  the  United  SUtes  Delega- 
tion to  the  First  Committee,  which  deals 
with  arms  control  matters. 

At  the  United  Nations,  his  duties  Involved 
less  the  development  of  arms  control  poli- 
tics than  their  explanation  and  defense. 
Neither  the  Second  Special  Session  on  Dis- 
armament nor  the  First  Committee  can  be 
considered  forums  for  the  formulation  of  se- 
rious arms  control  policy.  The  First  Com- 
mittee engages  largely  in  political  debates. 

In  fact,  the  United  Nations  Cmnmlttee  on 
Disarmament  in  Geneva  is  the  primary 
United  Nations  fonmi  for  arms  control  ac- 
tivities, and  the  U.S.  delegation  is  headed  by 
a  different  ambassador. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  Adelman  also  pointed  to  tils  writings 
as  demonstration  of  his  background  in  arms 
control  issues.  Review  of  the  116  articles  in 
52  different  Journals  which  he  cited  to  the 
Committee  reveal,  however,  that  most  of  tils 
published  work  deals  with  other  issues  such 
as  Southern  Africa.  Of  the  relatively  few 
that  bear  directly  on  arms  control  or  nation- 
al security,  two  are  critiques  of  SALT  U; 
two  criticize  the  tactics  used  by  SALT  n 
supporters  in  bolstering  ratification  (one  is 
a  condensation  of  the  other),  one  focuses  on 
U.S.  strategic  policy  and  posture;  and  a 
number  deal  with  Issues  involving  U.8. 
allies. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Furthermore,  in  none  of  the  earlier  peri- 
ods of  his  govermnent  service  did  Mr.  Adel- 
man have  responsibility  directly  related  to 
arms  control  policy.  In  1976-1977,  he  was  an 
assistant  to  Secretary  of  Defense  Rumsfeld 
and  supervised  preparation  of  the  Secre- 
tary's annual  report  to  Congress.  In  1975  he 
worked  briefly  in  congressional  relations  at 
the  Agency  for  International  Development. 
Earlier,  in  1968-1972,  he  served  with  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  various  parts  of 
the  domestic  poverty  agencies.  In  his  years 
of  non-government  employment,  Mr.  Adel- 
man has  been  a  scholar  and  a  writer.  In 
1972-1975  he  lived  and  studied  in  Zaire,  re- 
turning to  the  United  SUtes  to  complete  his 
doctorate.  In  1977-1981.  he  was  associated 
with  the  Stanford  Research  Institute. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Adelman's  re- 
sponses to  questions  during  the  course 
of  the  hearings  confirmed  to  a  majori- 
ty of  the  members  of  the  committee 
that  he  was  not  familiar  with  the 


issues  managed  by  the  Director  of 
ACDA.  Two  examples  on  this  point 
will  satisfy  the  questions  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pkll)  asked: 

I  ttilnk  my  question  to  you  Is,  do  you 
think  once  we  go  nuclear,  if  we  go  nuclear, 
is  there  any  way— do  you  believe  that  war 
can  be  limited,  or  do  you  then  think  both 
sides  would  then  use  their  total  arsenals? 

Mr.  Adelman  replied: 

Senate  Pell,  I  just  have  no  thoughts  In 
that  area,  and  I  will  tell  you  why.  I  think  it 
would  be  such  a  time  of  extreme  human 
stress  and  extreme  conditions  that  I  think 
predictions  on  what  leaders  around  the 
world  would  do  in  that  kind  of  situation 
would  Just  not  be  accurate  or  not  be  based 
on  anything  that  I  know. 

Senator  Pill  went  on: 
But,  in  your  own  view,  do  you  have  an 
opinion? 

This  is  a  man  who  has  been  nomi- 
nated to  be  Director  of  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency. 

Do  you  have  an  opinion?  As  I  understand 
it.  when  I  asked  tliat  question,  you  do  not 
have  an  opinion.  I  know  my  present  opinion 
Is  that  if  one  side  uses  nuclear  weapons  and 
the  other  side  finds  Itself  being  defeated 
they  will  escalate  until  the  total  armaments 
have  been  used.  Would  you  agree  with  that 
view,  would  you  disagree,  or  do  you  not  have 
an  opinion? 

That  is  Senator  Pell's  question,  lb. 
Adelman  responds: 

Senator,  really,  that  Is  an  area  that  I  tiave 
not  gone  into.  It  is  an  area  of.  I  might  say. 
of  just  speculation  of  what  men  would  do  in 
those  kinds  of  conditions  and  I  don't  have  a 
strong  opinion.  In  any  case,  as  you  know,  in 
the  administration  today  there  are  those 
who  believe  we  can  have  a  limited  war. 

Senator  Pell: 

And  you  do  not  necessarily  agree  or  dis- 
agree with  them,  is  tliat  correct? 

Ambassador  Adelman: 

Tills  is  not  an  area  I  have  ever  gone  into 
in  any  depth,  and  it  is  not  an  area  that  I 
have  any  strong  feeling. 

Mind  you.  this  is  the  man  who  is 
supposed  to  be  the  advocate,  the 
expert: 

I  have  never  gone  into  it.  I  have  never  had 
a  strong  feeling.  I  have  been  known,  as  you 
know.  Senator  Pell,  at  the  UN  for  being 
frank,  and  open,  and  having  strong  feelings 
about  certain  things,  and  this  is  not  one  of 
them. 

One  of  the  things  that  the  Director 
of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  Is  supposed  to  have  strong 
feelings  about  is  arms  control. 

They  have  strong  feelings  about 
arms  at  the  Pentagon  and  they  are 
supposed  to.  They  are  our  experts. 
The  Director  of  the  Arms  Control 
Agency  is  supposed  to  have  strong 
feelings  about  arms  control  and  nucle- 
ar weapons.  It  is  only  fair  to  the  Presi- 
dent, who  might,  in  most  situations,  be 
the  ultimate  arbiter,  to  have  within 
the  U.S.  Government  two  ardent  views 
within  which  he  can  look  for  a  com- 
promise in  sound  national  policy. 


Senator  Crahstoh  asked.  "Do  you 
believe  that  the  Soviets  are  violating 
the  terms  of  SALT?" 

Mr.  Adelman  said: 

Senator,  this  is  not  an  area  I  have  looked 
into.  It  is  not  an  area  I  am  knowledgeable 
about  at  all. 

Senator  Boschwtr  said: 

That  is  another  answer  that  surprises  me. 
Here  Is  the  man  who  is  going  to  be  the  head 
of  ACDA  and  has  not  looked  into  whether 
or  not  the  Soviets  are  complying  with  SALT 

n. 

Ambassador  Adklmar.  Senator  Boachwltz. 
let  me  Just  say  that  my  obligations  for  the 
last  2  years,  because  of  the  action  of  this 
committee,  and  the  action  of  the  UJ3. 
Senate,  has  been  to  represent  the  United 
States  at  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  want  to  pro- 
long this.  Let  me  say  that,  in  the  end. 
it  was  the  Judgment  of  a  majority  of 
the  committee  not  that  Kenneth  Adel- 
man is  not  competent,  intelligent,  ami- 
able, and  friendly,  but  that  he  simply 
is  the  wrong  person  to  be  Director  of 
ACDA. 

I  noted  at  the  beginning  of  my  re- 
marks that  this  was  not  a  decision 
that  we  came  to  easily  or  indeed  one 
which  the  committee  has  exercised 
frequently  in  the  past. 

Most  of  us  are  persuaded  that  only 
under  exceptional  circumstances 
should  the  President  of  the  United 
States  be  denied  his  choice  of  advisors. 

But  in  those  exceptional  circum- 
stances, the  Senate  has  both  the  con- 
stitutional right  and  the  duty  to  with- 
hold its  consent  to  the  confirmation  of 
a  Presidential  nominee. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee has  done  so  in  the  case  of  tSx. 
Adelman,  and  is  hopeful  that  the  full 
Senate  will  sustain  this  Judgment. 

To  adequately  fulfill  the  role  of  Di- 
rector of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disar- 
mament Agency  demands,  at  this  criti- 
cal time  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
this  critical  time  for  United  States, 
this  criticial  time  for  the  Arms  Con- 
trol Agency  itself,  demands  an  individ- 
ual of  stature,  an  individual  of  experi- 
ence in  the  field  of  arms  control.  With 
no  disrespect  to  Mr.  Adelman.  who  has 
substantial  accomplishments  in  other 
fields.  I  have  to  conclude  that  he  lacks 
it  in  this  field.  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
reject  his  nomination. 

Mr.  TOWER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  wID  the 
Senator  suspend  for  Just  1  moment? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Yes,  Mr.  President. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  OF  THE  SWEDISH 
PARLIAMENT 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
very    honored    indeed    to    have    the 
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highly  respected  Speaker  of  the  Swed- 
ish Parliament,  Mr.  Ingemund  Bengts- 
son,  present  with  us  today.  He  is  here 
in  connection  with  the  200th  anniver- 
sary of  the  signing  in  Paris  of  the 
Treaty  of  Amity  and  Commerce  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Sweden. 

I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  him.  As 
President  of  the  Senate,  the  Vice 
President  has  honored  us  by  visiting 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
room  and  speaking  with  the  distin- 
guished Spealcer  and  with  Ambassador 
Wachtmeister,  who  is  a  great  friend  of 
ours.  Unfortunately,  Ambassador 
Wachtmeister  cannot  come  to  the 
floor  right  now. 

We  pay  great  tribute  to  him  and  I 
ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  wel- 
coming warmly  a  distinguished  parlia- 
mentarian and  a  representative  of  a 
great  friend  of  the  United  States,  the 
people  of  Sweden.  We  pay  great  trib- 
ute to  him  as  a  parliamentarian. 

Like  our  President,  he  was  at  one 
time  the  president  of  a  labor  union. 
For  the  first  time  in  our  history,  we 
have  as  the  President  of  the  United 
States  a  former  president  of  a  labor 
union.  Unlike  our  distinguished  visi- 
tor, he  began  work  in  a  bicycle  factory. 
I  began  work  in  a  camera  factory.  The 
Senate  does  own  a  Hasselblad  camera, 
made  in  Sweden.  We  took  the  official 
picture  with  that  camera. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  warmly  welcome 
you. 

(Applause,  Senators  rising). 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  a  3-mlnute 
recess  of  the  Senate  to  greet  our  visi- 
tor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  3:46  p.m.,  recessed  until  3:49 
p.m.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled when  called  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  (Mr.  Pressler). 


NOMINATION  OP  KENNETH  L. 
ADELMAN  TO  BE  DIRECTOR 
OP  THE  U.S.  ARMS  CONTROL 
AND  DISARMAMENT  AGENCY 

The  Senate  continued  with  consider- 
ation of  the  nomination. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  express  my  support  for  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Adelman.  I  shall  not  at- 
tempt at  this  time  to  expunge  from 
the  record  the  many  imfortunate  and 
demeaning  remarks  that  have  been 
made  in  the  press  and  elsewhere  about 
Mr.  Adelman  and  his  qualifications  for 
this  position.  I  believe  it  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  the  native  ability  brought 
by  Mr.  Adelman  to  this  position  gives 
me  confidence  that  he  will  be  able  to 
satisfy  fully  the  duties  with  which  he 
is  charged. 

My  distinguished  friend  from  Mary- 
land, Mr.  Mathias,  noted  with  approv- 
al the  nomination  of  Paul  Wamke  to 
head  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency.  That  seems  to  me  to  be 
an  indication  of  the  line  of  thinking  of 


those  that  oppose  Mr.  Adelman's  nom- 
ination. They  believe  the  head  of  the 
Agency  should  be  someone  who  subor- 
dinates national  security  consider- 
ations to  arms  control. 

I  have  always  been  of  the  view  that 
arms  control  should  be  an  essential 
element  in  national  security  policy: 
that  we  should  not  seek  to  reach  an 
agreement  just  for  agreement's  sake 
but,  rather,  to  secure  one  that  en- 
hances the  safety  and  security  of  the 
United  States  and,  indeed,  that  of  our 
friends  and  allies  throughout  the 
world. 

Mr.  Mathias  suggests  that  Mr. 
Wamke  was  qualified.  We  hear  Mr. 
Wamke  going  around  the  country  now 
advocating  that  we  make  concessions 
to  the  Soviet  Union  that  even  the  So- 
viets have  not  asked  for. 

Is  that  the  kind  of  person  that  we 
want  to  entrust  arms  control  negotia- 
tions to? 

Mr.  Mathias  believes  that  Wamke 
was  a  highly  qualified  arms  control  Di- 
rector. This  man  opposed  the  modern- 
ization of  American  strategic  and  thea- 
ter nuclear  weapons  systems.  He  has 
said  that  the  cmise  missile  was  little 
better  than  a  nuclear-tipped  arrow 
fired  from  a  crossbow.  And  as  I  noted 
earlier,  he  would  have  us  make  conces- 
sions that  even  the  Soviets  have  not 
tried  to  exact  from  us.  Is  that  the  Itlnd 
of  man  we  want  to  head  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency? 

Our  ultimate  objective  is  not  just 
the  limitation  of  our  own  arms  but  the 
limitation  of  the  arms  of  the  potential 
adversary.  Can  we  not  understand 
that?  Do  we  really  believe  that  making 
unilateral  concessions  on  our  part  is 
going  to  result  in  some  comparable 
move  by  the  Soviet  Union?  Where  his- 
torically can  you  prove  that  that  is  the 
case?  It  has  never  happened.  It  never 
will  happen. 

Now  I  would  like  to  address  myself 
to  the  larger  issue  which,  it  is  suggest- 
ed underlies  this  debate:  the  dissatis- 
faction t>eing  expressed  by  opponents 
of  the  Adelman  nomination  with  the 
direction,  purpose  and  conduct  of  the 
President's  arms  control  policy.  The 
thrust  of  this  dissatisfaction,  whether 
it  is  Intended  or  not,  is  to  undermine 
the  negotiating  position  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Lord  help  us  if  we  ever  dictate  or 
try  to  dictate  in  this  body  what  the  ne- 
gotiating position  of  the  United  States 
is  going  to  be. 

In  my  view,  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion has  done  more  than  any  other  to 
lay  a  solid  groundwork  for  the  negotia- 
tion of  arms  control  measures  aimed 
at  reducing  the  risks  and  consequences 
of  war  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  As  recently  as  this 
morning,  an  Important  initiative  in- 
tended to  enhance  crisis  stability  was 
submitted  to  the  President  for  his  con- 
sideration. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
uncipssif  led  version  of  the  report  sub- 


mitted to  the  Congress  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  containing  this  recom- 
mendation be  printed  In  the  Rccord  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  TOWER.  President  Reagan  has, 
with  imaginative  and  far-reaching  pro- 
posals, cleared  the  way  for  a  compre- 
hensive set  of  mutually  reinforcing 
arms  reduction  agreements. 

We  talk  about  arms  control.  The 
object  should  be  arms  reduction.  If  the 
Soviets  will  enter  into  such  agree- 
ments, there  is  real  reason  to  hope  the 
threat  of  nuclear  and/or  chemical 
warfare  could  be  substantially  re- 
duced. 

In  hU  quest  for  a  negotiated  lessen- 
ing of  xhe  dangers  of  war  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  President  has  In  effect  enunciated 
three  fundamental  principles  common 
to  all  of  his  administration's  arms  con- 
trol initiatives.  The  first  is  the  princi- 
ple of  equality,  a  requirement  mandat- 
ed by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  in  1972  by  the  Jackson  amend- 
ment to  SALT  I. 

The  second  is  verlflablllty.  Clearly, 
this  must  be  an  indispensible  part  of 
any  treaty  with  a  nation  that  has 
shown  its  willingness  to  ignore  solemn 
International  commitments  undertak- 
en in  agreements  lacking  strict  verifi- 
cation mechanisms.  Does  anybody 
here  contend  the  Soviets  have  never 
ignored  an  international  commitment? 
If  so,  let  him  start  with  Yalta  and 
Tehran  and  go  from  there. 

More  recent  evidence  of  this  behav- 
ior may  be  found  in  the  use  of  yellow 
rain  in  Southeast  Asia,  poison  gas  in 
Afghanistan.  There  are  a  lot  of  people 
that  do  not  want  to  believe  that  the 
Russians  are  doing  this.  I  am  sure  we 
would  all  prefer  to  believe  that  they 
did  not,  but  the  evidence  is  quite 
strong  to  the  contrary.  Are  we  going  to 
close  our  eyes  to  this  and  pretend  that 
they  will  never  violate  commitments? 
Shall  we  rely  on  their  good  will?  Is 
there  anything  in  history  that  demon- 
strates that  we  can  do  so  with  com- 
plete safety  and  confidence? 

Third,  the  substance  of,  not  the  at- 
mospherics accompanying,  arms  con- 
trol accords  must  serve  U.S.  national 
interests.  No  longer  can  flawed  trea- 
ties be  sold  to  the  American  people 
and  the  Senate  on  the  ground  that  the 
military  risks  entailed  would  be  offset 
by  a  perceived  improvement  in  United 
States/Soviet  relations,  ephemeral 
though  such  an  improvement  may  be. 
Let  me  note  something  about  the 
period  of  dfetente,  the  late,  lamented 
period  of  d6tente,  which  all  of  us  will- 
ingly embraced.  After  all,  we  wanted  a 
better  relationship,  a  more  relaxed  re- 
lationship with  the  Soviets.  It  was 
during  that  period  that  they  relent- 
lessly built  an  enormous  military  capa- 


bility beyond  what  was  required  to 
defend  the  Russian  homeland,  a  capa- 
bility that  threatened  the  stability, 
peace  and  security  of  the  world.  That 
is  what  they  did  during  d6tente. 

}Ai.  SPECl'EK  assumed  the  chair. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Now.  many  Senators 
debating  the  Adelman  nomination 
have  contended  that  in  voting  against 
the  confirmation  of  Mr.  Reagan's 
nominee  they  intend  to  send  a  signal 
to  the  administration  concerning  its 
arms  control  policy.  That  is  the  most 
overworked,  overused  thing  that  we  do 
in  the  Senate.  We  are  always  sending  a 
signal.  We  are  sending  a  signal  to  the 
administration;  we  are  sending  a  signal 
to  the  Soviets;  we  are  sending  a  signal 
to  our  allies;  we  are  always  sending  sig- 
nals. The  signals  that  emanate  from 
this  body  are  so  confused  it  is  unbe- 
lievable. 

Of  course,  historically,  every  time 
Congress  has  tried  to  second-guess  the 
administration  on  a  vital  national  se- 
curity or  foreign  policy  issue,  we  have 
made  a  total  muck  of  it. 

Domestic  policy  is  made  by  shifting 
coalitions  of  people  in  Congress,  shift- 
ing interests.  Today's  ally  may  be  to- 
morrow's adversary,  or  vice  versa. 
That  is  fine.  That  is  the  way  domestic 
policy  should  be  made.  It  is  probably 
the  best  way  to  arrive  at  the  greatest 
good  for  the  greatest  number.  But 
when  535  of  us  start  second-guessing 
the  executive  branch  on  national  secu- 
rity and  foreign  policy,  sometimes 
prompted  by  constituent  political  con- 
siderations rather  than  the  national 
interest,  we  are  treading  on  a  very 
great  mine  field,  indeed.  Somebody 
has  characterized  it  as  535  people  on  a 
raft,  and  each  one  thinks  he  is  steer- 
ing, when  we  become  involved  in  for- 
eign policy  issues. 

It  is  the  function  of  the  executive 
branch  to  formulate  foreign  policy  and 
to  implement  it,  a  policy  that  resides 
In  the  executive  branch,  even  in  the 
absence  of  any  specific  delegation  of 
that  authority  by  the  Constitution,  ac- 
cording to  the  ruling  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  Cur- 
tiss- Wright  case. 

Are  we  competent  to  follow  the  de- 
tailed intelligence  and  to  read  all  the 
cables  that  come  in  from  the  various 
embassies  abroad,  to  follow  all  the  var- 
ious developments  in  the  world,  to  ne- 
gotiate on  a  day-to-day  basis  with 
other  countries?  No,  we  are  not  compe- 
tent to  do  It.  I  think  we  engage  too 
often  in  dangerous  meddling,  some- 
times mischievous  and  capricious  med- 
dling, in  foreign  policy  matters. 

Many  Members  of  Congress  now  are 
advocating  a  freeze  resolution:  We  are 
told: 

Take  this  out  of  the  hands  of  the  ne- 
gotiators. Let  us  not  leave  these  mat- 
ters to  the  negotiators.  Let  us  pass  a 
resolution  mandating  a  freeze.  Let  us 
not  bother  to  negotiate  it;  let  us  just 
do  it." 


Of  course,  those  who  advocate  that 
have  called  for  rejection  of  the 
Reagan  arms  control  agenda,  which 
does  not  call  for  a  freeze,  which  wants 
to  go  far  beyond  that  and  reduce 
arms— not  freeze  them  at  present 
levels,  reduce  them. 

Well,  these  calls  beg  the  question: 
Precisely  what  changes  in  administra- 
tion arms  control  policy  should  be  ef- 
fected? Should  the  President  no 
longer  seek  equality  in  arms  control 
measures?  Is  the  principle  of  effective 
verification  to  be  ignored?  Or  should 
we  return  to  the  discredited  policies  of 
negotiating  for  the  sake  of  negotia- 
tions; should  we  cease  our  striving  for 
sounds  arms  control  accords  that  sub- 
stantively contribute  to  our  national 
security  interests  in  favor  of  beguiling, 
but  ultimately  imbalanced,  agree- 
ments whose  net  effect  is  the  erosion 
of  America's  defense  posture? 

Evidence  of  Soviet  intrasigence  at 
the  bargaining  table  should  not  be 
viewed  incessantly  as  a  justification 
for  modifying  or  capitulating  In  our 
negotiating  positions.  If  we  fail  to 
show  by  our  patience,  our  steadfast- 
ness and  our  adherence  to  soimd  prin- 
ciples of  arms  control  that  we  will 
settle  for  nothing  less  than  an  equita- 
ble, verifiable  and  solid  agreement,  we 
shall  jeopardize  and  imperil  our  ability 
to  negotiate.  Instead,  we  shall  be  left 
with  little  option  but  to  sue  for  what- 
ever terms  the  Soviets  may  be  wlUlng 
to  give  us. 

I  do  not  believe  that  a  vote  agtunst 
the  President's  nominee  to  head  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency— any  more  than  a  vote  for  a 
nuclear  freeze  resolution— can  be  cre- 
dibly characterized  as  a  vote  for  arms 
control.  The  only  "signal"  that  will  be 
sent  to  our  adversaries  by  such  action 
is  one  of  disarray  and  weakness. 

No  one  should  be  under  any  illusion 
that  such  conditions  improve  the  pros- 
pects for  sound,  verifiable  and  equita- 
ble arms  control  agreements.  To  the 
contrary,  a  signal  of  this  kind  spells 
the  certain  undoing  of  President  Rea- 
gan's arms  control  Initiatives  and 
eliminates  the  necessary  incentives  for 
Soviet  cooperation  in  negotiating  sta- 
bilizing agreements. 

I  will  tell  you  the  message  you  send 
if  you  reject  this  nomination.  The 
message  you  send  to  the  Soviet  nego- 
tiators win  be:  "Hold  out  for  anything 
you  want,  and  ultimately  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  will  guarantee 
that  you  get  It."  That  is  the  message 
we  will  send— an  agreement  for  agree- 
ment's sake. 

Why  is  it  the  attitude  of  so  many 
toward  arms  control  that  those  in 
charge  of  arms  control  should  be  hos- 
tile to  national  security  interests;  that 
those  who  favor  arms  control  should 
be  hostile  to  a  strong  defense;  that 
those  who  favor  arms  control  should 
be  adversaries  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, the  Defense  Department;  that 


those  who  favor  arms  control  should 
be  prepared  to  concede  almost  any- 
thing to  get  an  agreement? 

Sometimes  I  have  been  criticized  for 
drawing  historical  analogies.  Some  of 
my  colleagues  say.  "John,  you  know' 
that  does  not  apply  now.  Quit  raising 
these  old  analogies  from  the  1930's. 
You  know  they  are  not  applicable 
now." 

These  are  some  of  the  same  people 
who  say.  "Let  us  do  nothing  In  Central 
America,  because  It  may  become  an- 
other Vietnam."  Historical  analogies 
are  used  as  a  matter  of  convenience. 

Well,  I  know  that  it  seems  hack- 
neyed to  do  so,  but  I  cannot  resist  the 
temptation  to  do  it,  because  I  think 
the  lesson  is  very  clear,  very  clear 
Indeed. 

After  the  negotiations  In  Munich  In 
1938,  where  Chamberlain  arrived  at  an 
agreement,  he  got  off  the  airplane  In 
London,  waved  a  piece  of  paper,  and 
said,  "Peace  in  our  time."  Within  6 
years,  millions  of  people  were  dead, 
from  a  devastating  global  war,  the 
likes  of  which  the  world  had  never 
seen. 

Do  not  tell  me  there  is  no  lesson  to 
be  learned  there.  They  got  an  agree- 
ment In  Munich.  Chamberlain  was 
prepared  to  concede  almost  anything— 
the  rape  of  C^zechoslovakla,  for  exam- 
ple. 

Let  us  repair  to  the  words  of  Sir 
Samuel  Hoare.  Sir  Samuel  Hoare  was 
present  with  Chamberlain  at  these  ne- 
gotiations, was  a  member  of  Chamber- 
lain's Cabinet.  Let  us  look  at  his  mem- 
oirs. He  said: 

Like  [Chamberlain],  I  had  been  caught  up 
in  the  toils  of  a  critical  negotiation.  The 
longer  it  went  on  and  the  more  serious  the 
issue  became,  the  more  anxious  I  grew  to 
see  it  succeed.  This  is  almost  always  the 
course  of  negotiations.  As  they  proceed,  the 
parties  in  them  become  increasingly  ob- 
sessed with  the  need  to  prevent  their  final 
failure.  If  they  are  to  continue,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  make  concessions  and  one  concession 
almost  invariably  leads  to  another. 

The  time  comes  when  the  question  has  to 
be  faced:  Is  the  substance  being  sacrificed  to 
the  negotiation,  and  is  it  not  better  to  admit 
failure  rather  than  to  make  further  propos- 
als and  concessions?  Throughout  the 
Munich  discussions,  I  often  asked  myself 
whether  the  slide  Into  surrender  had  not 
started. 

What  we  are  confronting  here  today, 
my  friends,  is  not  really  the  question 
of  Mr.  Adelman's  nomination.  It  is 
whether  or  not,  because  it  seems  to  be 
the  comfortable  thing  to  do,  we  are 
not  beginning  to  slide  into  surrender 
to  whatever  terms  the  Soviets  want  to 
exact  from  us. 

We  must  recall  that.  It  is  not  we,  it 
is  not  the  United  States  of  America 
that  started  this  confrontation  with 
the  Soviets.  We  did  not  seek  it.  We 
were  very  generous  allies  to  them  in 
World  War  II.  We  virtually  conceded 
to  them  Influence  over  Eastern 
Europe.  We  demobilized  our  Armed 
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Forces.  When  they  mobilized,  violated 
the  acreements  of  World  War  II,  occu- 
pied Eastern  Europe,  engaged  in  pro- 
vocative acts,  we  acted  with  great  re- 
straint. 

We  had  absolute  military  superiority 
in  strategic  terms.  We  had  a  nuclear 
monopoly,  and  we  did  not  use  it.  We 
have  acted  with  restraint. 

And  I  do  not  suggest  now  that  we 
should  not  act  always  with  a  modicum 
of  restraint  and  good  Judgment,  but 
that  does  not  mean  we  must  make  uni- 
lateral concessions  and  that  does  not 
mean  that  we  must  subordinate  the  se- 
curity of  the  free  world  to  the  objec- 
tive of  getting  an  agreement  regard- 
less of  what  that  agreement  contains. 

Who  has  precipitated  the  confronta- 
tion in  this  world?  It  has  been  the  So- 
viets, not  us.  Anyone  who  says  the 
United  States  has  done  It,  that  we  are 
equally  guilty,  is  not  looking  at  the 
facts. 

We  gave  the  Philippines  their  inde- 
pendence. We  gave  Oldnawa  back  to 
Japan.  We  relinquished  territory  we 
occupied. 

Have  the  Soviets  ever  done  that?  No. 
The  Soviets  have  been  engaged  in  a 
campaign  of  political  and  territorial 
aggrandizement  since  World  War  II. 

My  God,  can  we  not  recognize  that? 

Who  is  it  that  started  this  confron- 
tation? Not  the  United  States.  But 
when  confronted  with  an  adversary 
with  that  mentality  we  had  better  be 
tough.  We  had  better  be  prepared  to 
negotiate  from  a  position  that  secures 
the  vital  interests  of  the  United 
States.  We  do  not  want  some  milque- 
toast in  charge  of  the  Arms  Control 
Agency.  At  least  I  do  not  think  the 
American  people  do.  I  think  some  of 
my  colleagues  do. 

That  is  what  is  at  Issue  here. 
[Exhibit  1] 

RXPORT  TO  THE  COHGRKSS 

(By  Secretary  of  Defense,  Caspar  W. 
Weinberger) 
DnuBCT  CoucuincATioiis  LufKS  AifD  Other 
Measures  To  Erhamcb  Stabiutt 
The  Secretary  or  Defense. 
Wathington,  the  District  of  Columbia. 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  submit.  In  accordance  with 
Public  Law  97-252,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense evaluation  of  possible  Initiatives  for 
improving  the  containment  and  control  of 
nuclear  weapons,  particularly  during  crises. 

I  share  with  the  Congress  the  conviction 
that  we  must  make  every  effort  to  ensure 
against  nuclear  war  ever  occurring  between 
the  United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet  Union.  1 
am  equally  persuaded  that  we  can  and 
should  improve  existing  mechanisms  to  con- 
trol crises  which  might  lead  to  the  use  of 
nuclear  weapons  as  a  result  of  accident,  mis- 
calculation, or  misinterpretation.  Of  course 
we  should  be  aware  that  measures  toward 
these  ends,  no  matter  how  attractive  at  first 
glance,  in  certain  cases,  could  entail  tmac- 
ceptable  risks  to  our  security  and  that  of 
our  allies.  The  Department  of  Defense  has 
therefore  carefully  assessed  the  potential 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each  possi- 
ble new  initiative   Intended  to  lower  the 


danger  of  an  accident  or  mlMalculatlon 
which  could  lead  to  the  use  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. 

That  evaluation  has  led  me  to  propose  to 
the  President  several  Important  measures: 

The  addition  of  a  high-speed  facsimile  ca- 
pability to  the  Hotline. 

The  creation  of  a  Joint  Military  Commu- 
nications Link  between  the  U.S.  and  USSR. 

The  esUblishment  by  the  U.S.  and  Soviet 
governments  of  high  rate  data  links  with 
their  embassies  in  the  capital  of  the  other. 

Agreement  among  the  world's  nations  to 
ctMisult  in  the  event  of  a  nuclear  incident  in- 
volving a  terrorist  group. 

Each  of  those  measures  would  increase 
our  ability  to  resolve  crisis  situations  and  to 
prevent  the  escalation  of  military  incidents. 
Taken  together,  they  would  mark  signifi- 
cant progress  toward  eliminating  the  danger 
ttiat  accident  or  misinterpretation  could 
lead  to  nuclear  war. 

We  also  have  proposed  for  further  study 
several  possible  new  technical  and  procedur- 
al measures  which  might  enhance  our  abili- 
ty to  verify  treaty  compliance  and  thereby 
further  our  goal  of  effective,  significant 
arms  controL  These  measures,  which  are 
outlined  in  the  study,  will  be  further  ana- 
lyzed by  the  Administration  In  the  context 
of  the  development  of  verification  measures 
for  specific  arms  control  treaties. 

I.  niTHODtJCTION 

A.  Purpose 

Section  1123(a)  of  Public  Law  97-252, 
dated  8  September  1982  (Department  of  De- 
fense Authorization  Act  1983),  directs  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  conduct  a  full  and 
complete  study  and  evaluation  of  possible 
Initiatives  for  improving  the  containment 
and  control  of  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons, 
particularly  during  crises.  It  also  specifies 
that  the  report  should  address: 

Establishment  of  a  multi-national  military 
crisis  control  center  for  monitoring  and  con- 
taining the  use  or  potential  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  by  third  parties  or  terrorist  groups. 

Development  of  a  forum  through  which 
the  United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet  Union 
could  exchange  information  pertaining  to 
nuclear  weapons  that  could  potentially  be 
used  by  third  parties  or  terrorist  groups. 

Development  of  other  measures  for  build- 
ing confidence  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  In  order  to  further 
crisis  stability  and  arms  control,  including: 

An  improved  United  States-Soviet  Union 
communications  hotline  for  crisis  control: 

Improved  procedures  for  verification  of 
any  arms  control  agreements; 

Measures  to  reduce  the  vulnerability  of 
conunand,  control,  and  conununlcations  (C) 
systems  of  both  nations;  and 

Measures  to  lengthen  the  warning  time 
each  nation  would  tiave  of  potential  nuclear 
attack. 

This  report  responds  to  that  tasking.  In 
addition,  it  describes  ongoing  U.S.  initiatives 
already  undertaken  by  President  Reagan  to 
reduce  the  risk  of  accidental  or  unintended 
nuclear  war. 

B.  Agreements  in  force  designed  to  reduce 
the  risk  of  war 

There  is  a  long  history  of  U.S.  tuid  Soviet 
efforts  to  reduce  the  threat  of  nuclear  war 
between  them.  In  fact,  from  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  nuclear  era,  experts  and  govern- 
ment leaders  expressed  concern  that  nucle- 
ar war  between  the  two  nations  could  erupt 
unintentionaUy,  by  accident  or  miscalcula- 
tion. 

As  a  result,  various  arrangements  for  U.S.- 
Soviet cooperation  and  consultation  have 


been  propoied  and  negotiated,  destgned  to 
reduce  the  risk  of  miainterpreUtion  and  ac- 
cidentia! conflict.  The  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  have  reached  agreement 
on  several  such  measures. 

The  Memorandum  of  Underttanding  be- 
tween  the  United  State*  of  America  and  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  Regard- 
ing the  EstaUishment  of  a  Direct  Communi- 
cations Link  (HoUine  Agreement/,  signed  in 
1963,  established  a  direct  communications 
link,  or  Hotline,  between  Washington  and 
Moscow. 

The  Agreement  on  Measures  to  Reduce  the 
Risk  of  Outbreak  of  Nuclear  War  Betvoeen 
the  United  Stales  of  America  and  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  RepiMics  (Accident 
Measures  Agreements  signed  in  1971,  re- 
quires each  side:  to  maintain  and  improve 
organizational  and  technical  arrangements 
to  guard  against  the  accidental  or  unauthor- 
ized use  of  nuclear  weapons;  to  notify  the 
other  side  in  advance  of  planned  missile 
launches  beyond  the  territory  of  the 
launctilng  party  and  in  the  direction  of  the 
other  party:  and  to  notify  the  other  immedi- 
ately In  the  event  of  an  accidential,  unau- 
thorized, or  unexplained  incident  involving 
a  possible  detonation  of  a  nuclear  weapon 
which  could  create  a  risk  of  outbreak  of  nu- 
clear war,  and  in  the  event  of  any  unex- 
plained nuclear  Incident  to  act  in  such  a 
way  as  to  reduce  the  possibility  of  its  ac- 
tions being  misinterpreted  by  the  other 
party. 

77ie  Agreement  Between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  on  Measures  to  Improve  the  US- 
USSR  Direct  Communications  Link,  signed 
in  1971.  provided  for  the  upgrading  of  the 
Hotline  by  the  installation  of  two  satellite 
communications  circuits. 

The  Agreement  Between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  on  the  Prevention  of  Incidents  on 
and  over  the  High  Seas  (Incidents  at  Sea 
Agreement),  signed  in  1972,  enjoins  the  two 
sides:  to  observe  strictly  the  letter  and  the 
spirit  of  the  International  Regulations  for 
Prevenlng  Collisions  at  Sea;  to  refrain  from 
provocative  acts  at  sea  that  could  increase 
the  risk  of  war  and  to  provide  advance 
notice  to  mariners  of  actions  on  the  high 
seas  which  represent  a  danger  to  navigation 
or  to  aircraft  in  flight. 

TTie  Agreement  Between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  on  the  Prevention  of  Nuclear 
War,  signed  In  1973,  requires  that  the  two 
sides  refrain  from  acts  that  coiQd  exacer- 
bate relations  between  them,  lead  to  mili- 
tary confrontations  and/or  lead  to  nuclear 
war  between  them  or  between  one  of  them 
and  another  country. 

It  also  recognizes  that  each  party  must  re- 
frain from  the  threat  or  use  of  force  against 
the  other  party,  its  allies,  or  other  countries 
and  to  consult  with  the  other  in  the  event 
of  heightened  risk  of  nuclear  war. 

C.  Current  initiatives 
On  18  November  1981,  President  Reagan 
delivered  the  first  In  a  series  of  major 
speeches  outlining  his  program  for  preserv- 
ing peace.  He  stated  that  one  of  the  main 
elements  of  his  program  is  to  engage  the 
Soviet  Union  "...  in  a  dialogue  about 
mutual  restraint  and  arms  limitations, 
hoping  to  reduce  the  risk  of  war  and  the 
burden  of  armaments  and  to  lower  the  bar- 
riers that  divide  East  from  West."  He  also 
took  that  occasion  to  present  the  general 
framework  of  his  major  arms  control  initia- 
tives and  to  express  his  commitment  to  re- 


ducing the  risk  of  surprise  attack  and  the 
cliance  of  war  arising  out  of  uncertainty  or 
mlacalculaUon. 

President  Reagan  returned  to  thia  theme 
in  hia  Berlin  speech  of  11  June  1983,  and  at 
the  United  Nation*  mi  17  June  1982.  He  an- 
nounced that  we  would  approach  the  Soviet 
Union  with  proposals  for  reciprocal  meas- 
ures in  such  areas  as  advance  notification  of 
major  strategic  exerciaes.  advance  notifica- 
tion of  misBile  launches  within  as  well  as 
t)eyond  national  boundariea.  and  an  expand- 
ed exchange  of  strategic  forces  data. 

On  22  November  1983,  President  Reagan 
announced  to  the  American  people  that  he 
liad  proposed  several  Confidence  Building 
Measures  (CBMs)  In  a  letter  to  the  Soviet 
leadership.  He  also  instructed  our  START 
and  INF  negotiators  in  Geneva  to  discuss 
those  proposals  with  their  Soviet  counter- 
parts. The  President's  proposals  reflect  his 
belief  that  we  must  take  every  step  possible 
to  ensure  that  nuclear  war  cannot  break  out 
as  a  result  of  an  accident,  miscalculation  or 
misunderstanding. 

The  measures  not  only  include,  but  go 
beyond,  the  suggestions  he  made  in  Berlin 
and  at  the  U.N.  Thus  the  President  pro- 
posed advance  notification  not  only  of 
ICBM  launches  but  also  of  all  launches  of 
U.S.  and  Soviet  submarine-launched  ballis- 
tic missiles  and  of  intermediate-range,  land- 
based  ballistic  missiles  of  the  type  being  ne- 
gotiated in  the  INF  talks.  Additionally,  be 
proposed  an  expanded  exchange  of  data  on 
intermediate-rsinge  nuclear  forces  as  weU  as 
strategic  forces  and  extended  his  proposal 
for  advance  notice  of  major  strategic  exer- 
cises to  cover  all  major  military  exercises 
which  might  cause  concern.  PHirther,  to  Il- 
lustrate the  value  of  this  measure,  the  U.S. 
volimtarily  notified  the  Soviet  Union  in  ad- 
vance of  Its  plans  to  begin  the  major  mili- 
tary exercise  named  "Global  Shield". 
D.  The  "third  party"  danger 

Most  of  the  UJ3.  efforts  in  this  area  have 
concentrated  on  the  interaction  of  Soviet 
and  U.S.  forces  and  systems,  and  possible 
rislcs  of  nuclear  war  through  iKXident,  mis- 
calculation or  misunderstanding  from  this 
interaction.  However,  we  have  also  paid  at- 
tention to  the  risks  that  might  arise  from 
the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  by  a  third  coim- 
try  or  subnational  group. 

Six  nations  are  known  to  liave  detonated 
nuclear  explosive  devices,  and  a  number  of 
additional  countries  currently  have,  or  could 
achieve,  the  technological  suid  Industrial  ca- 
pacity to  develop  and  produce  nuclear  weap- 
ons. A  decision  to  "go  nuclear"  could  occur 
quickly,  once  a  nation  with  the  necessary 
technology  came  to  regard  nuclear  weapons 
as  a  desirable  means  to  respond  to  perceived 
threats,  to  acquire  international  prestige,  to 
salvage  national  honor,  or  to  compensate 
for  loss  of  confidence  in  outside  security  as- 
surances or  nuclear  guarantees.  Compound- 
ing the  problem  is  the  possibility  that  a  ter- 
rorist group  might  acquire  a  nuclear  weapon 
by  fabricating  a  crude  device  or  by  stealing 
one  from  an  existing  stoclcpile. 

E.  Approach  of  this  study 

The  United  States  and  the  USSR  have  a 
common  interest  in  averting  unintended  or 
accidental  nuclear  war  between  them,  and 
in  preventing  use  of  nuclear  weapons  by 
third  nations  or  by  terrorists  that  could 
trigger  such  a  war.  However,  we  must  recog- 
nize that  many  fundamental  differences  l>e- 
tween  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  complicate  any  effort  to  further  that 
common  Interest  through  Jointly  agreed 
measures.  The  United  States  seeks  to  estab- 


lish a  stable  balance  of  military  forces  and  a 
world  order  iMsed,  not  on  the  use  of  force, 
but  on  respect  for  the  territorial  integrity  of 
nations.  It  perceives  arms  control  measiu-es. 
Including  CBSCa,  as  means  to  help  achieve 
these  ends.  While  the  Soviet  Union  pro- 
fesses to  seek  the  same  objectives,  it  encour- 
ages and  takes  advantage  of  political  and 
military  instabilities  throughout  the  world, 
and  is  likely  to  exploit  any  ambiguities  in  a 
negotiated  agre«nent 

The  poUtical  and  military  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  conflict 
with  respect  to  many  specific  nations  and 
situations.  The  USSR  also  has  a  deep  inter- 
est In  weakening  the  bonds  between  the 
United  States  and  Its  many  friends  and 
allies  throughout  the  world. 

Moreover,  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  differ  In  fundamental  geo- 
graphic and  societal  characteristics.  The 
United  States  Is  preeminently  an  (H>en  socie- 
ty, whose  government  must  freely  share 
vital  information  al>out  national  seciulty 
with  the  public— and  thereby  automatically 
with  foreign  governments.  The  leaders  of 
the  closed  Soviet  society,  in  contrast,  main- 
tain a  heavy  veil  of  security  over  their  polit- 
ical and  military  activities.  In  addition,  the 
Soviet  Union  is  a  large  land  power,  contigu- 
ous to  many  of  its  allies  and  client  states, 
and  a  short  distance  from  many  of  our 
allies.  The  United  States,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  geographically  distant  from  most  of 
its  friends  and  must,  therefore,  devote  spe- 
cial effort  to  ensuring  access  to  them. 

All  of  those  differences  mean  that  the 
United  States  must  approach  prudently  any 
effort  to  devise  joint  U.S. -Soviet  measures 
to  reduce  the  risk  of  war  or  to  contain  and 
control  the  threat  of  use  of  nuclear  weapons 
by  third  countries  or  terrorists.  In  this 
regard,  it  is  Important  not  to  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  most  of  the  CBBfs  which  the 
USSR  has  proposed  In  the  past  have  sought 
to  create  or  to  solidify  Soviet  geopolitical  or 
strategic  advantages.  Some  Soviet  CBM  pro- 
posals tiave  tried  to  restrict  our  ability  to 
come  to  the  aid  of  our  allies  or  to  defend 
other  U.S.  interests.  Others  have  aimed  at 
ensuring  Soviet  conventional  and/or  nucle- 
ar superiority.  Such  proposals  are,  of 
course,  unacceptable,  whether  they  are  pre- 
sented on  their  own  or  as  the  price  for 
Soviet  agreement  to  measures  we  advocate. 

We  must  also  carefully  examine  any  sug- 
gestions for  U.S.  CBM  proposals  to  ensure 
that  they  would  not  Inadvertently  offer  the 
Soviet  Union  some  important  imllateral 
l>eneflt  at  our  expense.  We  also  must  be 
alert  to  the  possibility  that  any  agreement 
could  unduly  restrict  our  ability  to  come  to 
the  aid  of  our  allies,  or  directly  harm  their 
interests  in  another  way.  Indeed,  our  efforts 
must  not  only  protect  the  interests  of  our 
allies,  but  must  also  take  into  account  our 
relations  with  all  those  nations  which  con- 
duct themselves  in  accordance  with  the  UN 
Charter  and  other  international  agree- 
ments. 

Finally,  we  must  avert  the  possibility  that 
the  USSR  could  use  CBMs  for  deception  or 
unilateral  Intelligence  purposes.  The  closed 
nature  of  Soviet  society  permits  the  Soviet 
government  to  use  disinformation  and  de- 
ception as  foreign  policy  tools  in  a  way  that 
is  not  acceptable— let  alone  feasible— for  any 
democratic  government.  The  fundamental 
purpose  of  CSMs  could  be  undermined  if 
the  Soviet  Union  was  permitted  to  turn 
them  into  propaganda  or  deception  opportu- 
nities. Exceptional  care  must  be  taken  to 
ensure  that  the  very  procedures  agreed 
upon  to  reduce  the  risk  of  accidental  nucle- 


ar war  would  not  themselves  become  the 
means  for  the  deception  which  would  allow 
a  premeditated  surpriae  attack.  Moreover, 
the  Umted  States  needs  to  weigh  carefully 
the  poastbUlty  that  measures  designed  to  in- 
crease understanding  and  reduce  the  risk  of 
misinterpretation  could  provide  the  Soviets 
with  valuable,  unique  insights  into  U.8.  mili- 
tary programs  and  intelligence  operations, 
without  necessarily  providing  the  United 
States  with  compaiable  information  or  ad- 
vantages. 

Despite  these  potential  drawbacks,  the 
United  States  must  still  pursue  every  possi- 
ble avenue  to  reduce  the  risk  that  war  could 
break  out  between  it  and  the  Soviet  Union 
because  of  accident,  miscalculation,  or  mis- 
interpretation. We  must  also  try  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  USSR  to  limit  the  threat  that  a 
third  party  might  use  nuclear  weapons.  In 
so  doing,  however,  we  must  be  realistic 
about  possible  outcomes,  approach  initia- 
tives with  care,  and  Insist  that,  for  any  new 
efforts  undertaken,  the  potential  benefits 
outweigh  the  risks. 

n.  CTTRKENT  PROPOSALS  TO  BB>OCE  THE  RISK  OP 
WAR 

The  confidence  building  measures  which 
the  President  proposed  to  the  Soviets  last 
November  would  significantly  add  to  the 
range  and  Importance  of  existing  means  to 
improve  communication,  and  thus  to  lessen 
the  likelihood  of  misinterpretation,  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  As 
the  President  stated  in  Berlin  in  June  1982, 
'Taken  together,  these  steps  would  repre- 
sent a  qualitative  Improvement  in  the  nucle- 
ar environment." 

A.  Notification  of  ballistic  missile  launches 
The  President  proposed  to  the  Soviet  lead- 
ership that  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  should  announce  in  advance  all 
launches  of  intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
siles (ICBM's),  submarine-launched  ballistic 
missiles  (SLBM's)  and  intermediate- range, 
land-based  ballistic  missiles  of  the  type  the 
U.S.  and  USSR  are  currently  negotiating  in 
Geneva.  Because  ballistic  missiles  combine 
high-yield  warheads,  accuracy,  and  short 
flight  times,  both  sides  consider  them  to  be 
the  most  destabilizing  and  dangerous  ele- 
ments in  the  nuclear  arsenal.  Consequently, 
these  steps  to  reduce  the  uncertainty  associ- 
ated with  the  launching  of  these  missiles 
would  significantly  lower  the  risk  of  acci- 
dental nuclear  war. 

1.  Intercontinental  Ballistic  Missile  Lunches 
A  number  of  previous  UJ5.-USSR  agree- 
ments have  provided  for  advance  notifica- 
tion of  some  ICBM  launches: 

The  1971  "Accident  Measures"  Agreement 
requires  each  side  to  notify  the  other  in  ad- 
vance of  any  planned  missile  launches 
which  will  extend  beyond  its  national  terri- 
tory In  the  direction  of  the  other  party. 
Both  sides  have  understood  the  Agreement 
to  apply  to  land— rather  than  submarine- 
based  ballistic  missiles.  A  protocol  to  the 
Agreement  requires  immediate  notification 
of  an  "unsuccessful"  or  malfunctioning 
launch  of  an  unarmed  missile  when  the  tra- 
jectory of  the  missile  extends  beyond  na- 
tional territory  in  a  direction  that  could  be 
misinterpreted  by  the  other  side. 

The  1973  Incidents  at  Sea  agreement  re- 
quires both  sides  to  Issue  Notices  to  Airmen 
and  Mariners  (NOTAM's)  for  missile 
launches  which  will  impact  In  international 
waters.  The  NOTAM's  mention  only  the 
projected  Impact  areas  of  the  launch  vehicle 
and  associated  debris.  They  do  not  specifiy 
launch  point  or  area,  the  type  of  vehicle,  or 
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the  purpoae  of  the  launch.  Moreover,  reU- 
tively  few  Soviet  Uimches  are  covered  by 
the  acreement.  whereas  virtually  all  U.S. 
ICBM  and  SLBM  launches  are  directed  to 
the  open  ocean. 

The  SALT  II  Treaty  would  have  obligated 
each  party  to  notify  the  other  well  In  ad- 
vance of  any  multiple  ICBM  launches  or  of 
slncle  ICBM  launches  which  would  extend 
beyond  its  national  territory.  Unlike  the 
NOTAMs  required  under  the  Incidents  at 
S«KB  Agreement,  the  SALT  notifications  we 
sought  would  have  included  detailed  infor- 
mation (e.g.,  launch  locations,  test  range) 
and  would  have  been  provided  directly  to 
the  other  side.  The  U.S.  began  providing  no- 
tifications in  July  1979.  consistent  with  its 
desire  that  the  two  countries  act  in  accord 
with  appropriate  provisions  of  the  SALT  II 
Treaty  even  though  it  was  not  ratified.  The 
Soviets  also  have  provided  notifications, 
albeit  not  as  detailed  as  the  U.S.  notifica- 
tions. 

None  of  the  previous  agreements  provides 
total  coverage  of  all  ICBM  launches.  In  par- 
ticular, they  do  not  cover  single  launches 
which  impact  within  the  territory  of  the 
launching  nation.  Because  any  launch  can 
create  some  uncertainty  and  ambiguity,  the 
UjS.  tias  proposed  in  the  START  negotia- 
tions that  the  sides  provide  notice  of  all 
ICBM  launches,  whether  they  occur  singly 
or  in  multiples,  whether  their  flights 
remain  within  national  boundaries  or 
extend  beyond  them.  Tills  proposal  would 
carry  the  additional  benefits  of  equalizing 
the  current  obligations  on  each  side  for  ad- 
vance notification  and  of  discouraging  the 
use  of  missile  launches  for  geopolitical  pur- 
poses such  as  a  "show-of-force." 

2.  Submarine-Launched  Ballistic  MissUe 
Launches 

The  United  States  and  the  USSR  do  not 
now  notify  each  other  directly  or  specifical- 
ly of  SLBM  launches.  They  only  issue 
standard  NOTAMs  which  announce  air 
space  and  ocean  "closure  areas"  if  they 
expect  an  SLBM  to  impact  in  international 
waters.  They  do  not,  however,  specify  the 
reason  for  the  closures.  The  President  has, 
therefore,  proposed  that  the  two  sides  pro- 
vide specific  advance  notification  of  all 
SLBM  launches,  including  any  which 
impact  within  national  territory.  This,  com- 
bined with  the  ICBM  notification  proposal, 
would  mean  that  for  the  first  time,  advance 
notice  would  be  required  for  all  launches  of 
strategic  ballistic  missiles  in  the  arsenals  of 
either  side. 

3.  LRINF  Ballistic  Missile  Launches 

Finally,  the  United  States  has  proposed 
that  both  sides  provide  advance  notification 
of  all  launches  of  land-based  longer-range 
intermediate-range  nuclear  force  (LRINF) 
ballistic  missiles.  These  include  the  Soviet 
Union's  SS-20,  SS-4,  and  SS-5  missiles,  and 
the  US  PERSHING  II.  We  continue  to  seek 
the  elimination  of  aU  land-based  American 
and  Soviet  LRINF  missiles.  While  we  are  ne- 
gotiationg  that  ban.  however,  we  believe 
that  notification  of  aU  LRINF  ballistic  mis- 
sile launches  would  have  some  net  benefits. 

Soviet  LRINF  missiles  are  already  de- 
ployed in  large  numbers.  Our  PERSHINO 
II  system  is  in  an  advanced  stage  of  develop- 
ment. Unless  prior  notification  is  given, 
launches  of  any  of  those  missiles  could  lead 
to  misperceptions  concerning  military  or  po- 
UUcal  intent. 

B.  Advance  notification  of  major  military 
exerciaea 

Each  year  the  United  States  and  the 
USSR  conduct  military  exercises  intended 


to  provide  training,  to  asaess  operational 
readiness,  or  to  develop,  perfect  or  refine 
plans,  procedures,  or  operations  related  to 
nuclear  forces.  Such  exercises,  involving  a 
nation's  major  nuclear  forces,  could  be  mis- 
interpreted and  evoke  an  unintended  re- 
sponse from  the  other  side.  The  President 
has  proposed  that  each  side  provide  advance 
notice  of  major  military  exercises  involving 
nuclear  forces  which  are  of  such  a  scope  as 
to  raise  the  concerns  of  the  other  side. 

The  United  States  currently  provides  ad- 
vance notice  of  many  field  exercises  via  em- 
bassy notifications  and  news  releases.  For 
example,  last  year  we  gave  advance  notice  of 
Global  Shield,  our  largest  and  most  signifi- 
cant exercise  for  strategic  nuclear  forces. 
The  USSR  provides  no  advance  notification, 
except  in  conformance  with  the  voluntary 
procedures  of  the  1975  Helsinki  Pinal  Act, 
which  call  for  advance  notice  of  exercises  in- 
volving 25,000  or  more  troops. 

C.  Expanded  data  exchanges 

The  third  main  element  of  the  President's 
proposal  calls  for  a  broad-ranging  exchange 
of  basic  data  about  each  side's  nuclear 
forces.  The  U.S.  START  and  INF  delega- 
tions are  now  pursuing  such  an  agreement 
in  Geneva. 

The  data  exchange  we  envisage  would  go 
far  beyond  that  contained  in  the  SALT  ac- 
cords. SALT  II  provided  for  reciprocal  infor- 
mation only  on  the  numbers  of  strategic  nu- 
clear delivery  vehicles— ICBMs,  SLBMs,  and 
heavy  bombers.  The  President  has  proposed 
a  much  wider  and  more  detailed  exchange 
of  data  on  both  strategic  and  intermediate- 
range  ballistic  missiles,  which  would  provide 
essential  information  on  the  make-up  of 
each  side's  forces. 

The  exchange  of  detailed  information 
about  each  side's  forces  might  help  verifica- 
tion and  could  facilitate  future  arms  control 
negotiations.  It  would  also  enhance  the  un- 
derstanding which  etM:h  side  has  of  the  ca- 
pabilities and  limitations  of  the  other.  Such 
exchanges  would  be  essential  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  any  START  or  INF  Agree- 
ment. 

111.  POSSIBLE  NEW  MEASURES  TO  ENHANCE 

counnncATioN 

One  of  the  most  effective  ways  to  further 
the  effort  already  begtin  by  President 
Reagan  to  ensure  against  unintended  nucle- 
ar conflict  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  would  be  to  improve  the 
ability  of  the  two  to  communicate  about 
crises  and  military  incidents.  In  examining 
possible  new  initiatives  for  reducing  the 
threat  of  nuclear  weapons  use,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  therefore  focused  on 
ways  of  Increasing  the  speed,  reliability,  ac- 
curacy, and  completeness  of  direct  commu- 
nication between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  addition,  we  have  studied 
whether  improved  communications  with 
other  countries  could  lower  the  risk  of  war. 
A.  HotliTie  improvementt 

A  priority  measure  to  enhance  communi- 
cations is  to  improve  the  Direct  Communi- 
cations Link  (E>CL,  or  "Hotline")  between 
the  U.S.  and  Soviet  heads  of  government. 
The  Hotline  Is,  and  should  remain,  for  use 
only  in  severe  emergencies.  It  would  degrade 
the  system,  and  reduce  Its  impact  in  major 
crises,  if  it  were  used  in  cases  that  could  be 
handled  effectively  through  routine  or 
lower-level  bilateral  chaiuiels. 

In  keeping  with  the  Hotline  mission,  the 
precise  number  of  times  that  the  two  heads 
of  state  have  used  It  has  not  been  disclosed. 
It  Is  known  that  it  has  been  used  sparingly 
during  its  twenty-year  existence,  but  it  has 


proved  Invaluable  in  major  crlaea.  U.8. 
Presidents  have  cited  its  uae  during  the  1967 
Arab-Israeli  War  to  prevent  possible  Soviet 
misunderstanding  of  U.S.  fleet  movements 
In  the  Mediterranean  and  during  the  1973 
Arab-Israeli  War. 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
have  significantly  upgraded  the  DCL  once 
since  Its  creation.  The  system  originally  con- 
sisted of  two  terminal  points  with  teletype 
equipment,  one  full-time  duplex  wire  tele- 
graph circuit  (routed  Washington-London- 
Copenhagen-Stockholm-Helslnkl-MOBCOW ), 
and  for  back-up.  one  full-time  duplex  radio- 
telegraph circuit  (routed  Washington-Tan- 
gier-Moscow). In  1971,  the  two  governments 
agreed  to  establish  two  satellite  communica- 
tion circuits  for  the  DCL,  with  a  system  of 
multiple  terminals  in  each  country.  When 
those  became  operational  in  1978,  the  DCL 
achieved  almost  100  percent  technical  reli- 
ability. The  original  radio  circuit  was  termi- 
nated, while  the  wire  telegraph  circuit  re- 
mains as  a  back-up. 

1.  Facsimile  Transmission  Capability 
The  Department  of  Defense  has  now  pro- 
posed for  consideration  by  the  President  the 
addition  of  a  high-speed  facsimile  capability 
to  the  system.  This  improvement  would  in- 
crease the  DCL's  ability  for  conveying  infor- 
mation by  enabling  the  two  sides  to  trans- 
mit more,  and  more  complex,  data  more 
quickly  and  reliably.  The  time  saved— even 
though  limited  by  the  slowness  of  the  trans- 
lation process— could  be  used  to  send  more 
messages  or  for  increased  deliberation  and 
consultation  on  each  side.  In  addition,  a  fac- 
simile transmission  capability  would  mini- 
mize or  entirely  eliminate  the  need  for  key- 
boarding  and  therefore  the  possibility  of  op- 
erator error. 

More  important,  facsimUe  equipment 
would  endow  the  Hotline  with  a  capability 
which  it  does  not  now  possess:  the  abUlty  to 
exchange  graphic  information.  The  precise, 
detailed,  and  often  easily  interpreted  infor- 
mation offered  by  maps,  charts,  and  draw- 
ings could  be  essential  in  resolving  an  on- 
going military  crisis.  Because  graphic  infor- 
mation requires  little  or  no  translation,  the 
total  time  saved  through  this  improvement 
could  actually  be  much  greater  than  that 
implied  simply  by  the  increase  in  the  trans- 
mission rate.  Translation  Is  the  slowest  step 
In  the  direct  communication  process.  A 
highly  proficient  Russian  language  special- 
ist can  produce  a  full  translation  at  the  rate 
of  only  1,000  words  per  hour,  and  do  a  cur- 
sory review  at  the  rate  of  6,000  words  per 
hour. 

2.  Voice  and  Video  Capability 
The  Department  of  Defense  has  also  con- 
sidered the  possibility  of  adding  a  secure 
voice  or  video  capability  to  the  DCL.  We 
have  concluded,  however,  that  this  step 
would  carry  many  more  disadvantages  than 
advantages.  The  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  expUcltly  decided  not  to  in- 
clude voice  capability  when  they  negotiated 
the  original  Hotline  agreement  and  its  sub- 
sequent improvement.  On  both  occasions, 
they  concluded  that  printed  communication 
would  be  more  private,  more  precise,  and 
more  reliable.  The  studies  leading  to  this 
report  reinforce  that  conclusion. 

Because  voice  communication  is  more  dif- 
ficult than  written  material  to  translate,  it 
is  far  more  subject  to  misunderstanding.  In 
addition,  a  direct  conversation  could  encour- 
age Instant  response,  thereby  denying  the 
head  of  state  the  necessary  opportunity  to 
consult  with  advisors  and  prepare  a 
thoughtful    and    measured    response.    For 


both  reasons,  emergency  voice  communica- 
tions between  the  two  leaders  could  reduce, 
rather  than  heighten,  their  ability  to  re- 
solve   a    crisis.    The    same  Considerations 
apply,  in  heightened  fashion,  to  the  Installa- 
tion of  video  conferencing  capability. 
B.  Possible  new  communications 
mechanisms 
1.  Bilateral  Joint  Military  Communications 
Link 

One  measure  which  we  are  now  consider- 
ing would  create  a  Joint  Military  Communi- 
cations Link  (JMCL),  paraUeling  the  E>CL. 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  A  JMCL  would  provide  a  direct  fac- 
simile transmission  capability  between  the 
two  national  crisis  control  centers  (in  the 
United  SUtes,  the  National  Military  Com- 
mand Center  in  the  Pentagon).  It  would 
supplement,  but  not  supplant,  existing  dip- 
lomatic chaimels. 

Placing  a  JMCL  In  the  national  military 
command  centers  would  enable  us  to  build 
on  and  strengthen  the  existing  rapid  com- 
munications system,  and  reduce  require- 
ments for  additional  personnel,  training, 
etc.  Also,  it  would  allow  rapid  exchange  of 
highly  technical  Information  that  could  be 
essential  to  understanding  and  therefore  re- 
solving a  nuclear  or  other  military  crisis.  No 
existing  communication  channel  between 
the  United  States  and  the  USSR  has  a  simi- 
lar capability. 

A  JMCL  could  be  used  to  Implement 
agreements  on  the  sharing  of  military  infor- 
mation that  Is  time  urgent.  It  could,  for  ex- 
ample, be  the  mechanism  for  the  consulta- 
tion on  terrorist  nuclear  activity  that  we  dis- 
cuss later  in  this  report.  It  could  also  be  the 
designated  vehicle  for  the  ballistic  missile 
launch  and  military  exercise  notifications 
proposed  by  the  President. 

A  JMCL  could  also  have  a  crisis  control 
function.  It  could  be  used  in  the  event  of 
any  military  incident  that  required  urgent 
communication  between  the  United  States 
and  the  USSR,  but  did  not  warrant  direct 
contact  between  the  two  heads  of  govern- 
ment. 

A  JMCL  could  also  be  used  for  coopera- 
tion—rather than  avoidance  of  confronta- 
tion—between the  two  countries  in  certain 
urgent  situations.  For  example,  if  a  military 
craft  of  the  one  side  were  lost  or  disabled,  a 
JMCL  would  facilitate  assistance  by  the 
other.  Similarly,  it  could  ensure  proper  han- 
dling of  any  space  objects  with  nuclear  com- 
ponents which  threatened  to  Impact  on 
land. 

We  believe  that  exercises  of  a  JMCL  and 
its  regular  use  for  Implementing  Informa- 
tion-sharing agreements  would  go  far 
toward  ensuring  that  the  system  would 
work  well  In  any  crisis. 

The  Information-sharing  function  of  a 
JMCL  would  provide  both  sides  with  a  series 
of  opportunities— In  time-sensitive,  but  not 
emergency,  situations— to  increase  their  fa- 
miliarity with  the  system  and  to  Identify 
any  procedural  changes  which  would 
heighten  Its  usefulness  in  a  military  crisis. 

Joint  U.S.-Sovlet  exercises  of  a  JCML 
could  also  offer  an  important  vehicle  for  re- 
fining and  building  each  side's  confidence  in 
the  system. 

2.  Multilateral  Military  Communications 
Link 

While  the  bilateral  JMCL  concept  could 
enhance  communication  and  reduce  the  risk 
of  war  arising  from  miscalculation  or  misin- 
terpretation, we  believe  that  a  multilateral 
MCL  would  not  be  desirable.  It  would  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  determine  which  states 


to  include  in  a  multilateral  network.  The  ad- 
dition of  too  many  states  would  threaten  to 
make  a  MCL  so  unwieldly  that  It  would 
never  function  effectively. 

3.  Emba88y-Cv>ital  High  Rate  Data 
Commimlcatlon  Link 

Another  promising  method  of  improving 
crisis  commimlcatlons  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  could  be  for 
each  to  establish  high  rate  dau  links  be- 
tween its  head  of  government  and  its  embas- 
sy in  the  other's  capital.  We  believe  that 
such  a  system  could  provide  an  important 
supplement  to  the  DCL  and  to  a  JMCL 

Each  govenunent  would  Install  and  con- 
trol its  own  system,  using  Its  own  technolo- 
gy. Nevertheless.  Introduction  of  the  system 
would  require  consent  pursuant  to  the  1961 
Vienna  Convention  on  Diplomatic  Privileges 
and  Immunities.  A  bilateral  agreement 
would  also  be  essential  to  ensure  that  each 
government  agreed  to  allow  the  other  to 
bring  in  the  necessary  equipment  freely  and 
without  interference. 

4.  Crisis  Control  Center 

We  have  also  carefully  considered  the  sug- 
gestions for  a  U.S.-Soviet  or  multinational 
crisis  control  center,  but  have  concluded 
that  It  would  not  be  desirable  to  establish 
such  an  Institution  at  this  time.  Over  time, 
our  experience  with  operating  a  JMCL 
might  allow  us  to  pursue  the  idea  of  a  crisis 
control  center,  by  Indicating  ways  In  which 
we  could  reduce  the  risks  involved  In  It  to  an 
acceptable  level.  We  doubt,  however,  that  a 
multilateral  crisis  control  center  located  in  a 
neutral  country  wiU  ever  be  feasible.  We 
expect  that  the  use  of  a  JMCL  would  be 
more  likely  to  point  the  way  to  a  bUateral 
mechanism  linking  separate  crisis  control 
bodies  located  in  Washington  and  Moscow. 

A  crisis  control  center  located  in  a  neutral 
country  would  be  far  removed  from  the  na- 
tional capitals  where  crisis  decisions  would 
have  to  be  made.  This  separation  would 
present  several  serious  drawbacks.  It  Is  most 
likely  that  a  center  would  be  completely  by- 
passed in  national  crisis  decisionmaking.  If 
not,  a  center  would  create  a  cumbersome 
extra  layer  in  the  national  and  internation- 
al decision  processes,  retarding  action  Just 
when  speed  was  most  Imperative.  Moreover, 
flexibility  in  deciding  when  to  communicate, 
which  would  be  an  important  feature  of  a 
JMCL,  would  be  difficult  to  achieve  In  an  in- 
stitutionalized U.S.-Soviet  crisis  control 
center.  The  institution  would  provide  a  clear 
and  legitimate  channel  for  automatic  con- 
sideration of  any  crisis— Including  those  in 
which  Soviet  participation  would  serve  to 
heighten,  rather  than  reduce,  tensions. 

A  multilateral  crisis  control  center  would 
suffer  from  even  more  problems.  The  more 
members  In  a  center,  the  less  likely  that 
they  would  all  share  a  common  interest  in 
preventing  the  outbreak  or  escalation  of 
conflict.  Even  If  that  were  not  the  case,  the 
decisionmaking  process  in  a  multinational 
center  would  easily  become  bogged  down, 
and  inhibit  timely,  concerted  actions  to 
avert  a  serious  crisis.  Indeed,  there  would  be 
a  general  risk  that  the  facility  would  evolve 
from  a  confidential  tool  for  crisis  manage- 
ment into  a  forum  for  waging  propaganda 
warfare  over  sensitive  crises. 

Finally,  the  expansion  of  the  number  of 
recipients  of  shared  Information  would  in- 
crease the  danger  that  a  member  govern- 
ment might  use  the  facility  to  spread  disin- 
formation or  misuse  gathered  Information. 
With  unrestricted  membership.  It  would  be 
impossible  by  definition  to  exchange  intelli- 
gence data.  Any  shared  information  would 
immediately  be  in  the  public  domain. 


5.  Information  Sharing  Facility 
A  U.S.-Sovlet  institution  for  sharing  Infor- 
mation on  nuclear  activities  by  third  coun- 
tries or  terrorists  would  present  many  of  the 
problems  associated  with  a  crisis  control 
center  and  add  new  ones.  Since  such  a  body 
would  concentrate  on  Information  ex- 
change, the  risks  would  increase  that  the 
Soviets  could  transform  it  into  a  new  source 
of  sensitive  Intelligence  data  or  attempt  to 
exploit  it  for  disinformation  purposes. 
Those  risks  would  be  compounded  if  an 
effort  was  made  to  endow  the  institution 
with  a  general  data  bank  or  If  It  was  made  a 
multilateral  rather  than  bilateral  forum. 

Although  an  information-sharing  Institu- 
tion therefore  does  not  seem  feasible,  we  are 
considering  a  multUateral  agreement  provid- 
ing for  consultations  during  particular  nu- 
clear crises. 

Nations  party  to  the  agreement  would, 
when  they  deemed  appropriate,  consult 
with  each  other  on  nuclear  explosions  or  ac- 
quisition of  nuclear  weapons  by  terrorist 
groups.  By  limiting  the  consultation  to  an 
aspect  of  the  nuclear  proliferation  problem 
that  is  of  particular  concern  to  virtually  all 
states,  the  agreement  would  minimize  the 
risk  that  a  nation  would  use  it  for  disinfor- 
mation purposes. 

rV.  AODinONAI.  MEASURES  TO  REDUCE 
AMBIGUITY  AND  MISINTERPRETATION 

In  addition  to  the  enhanced  communica- 
tion mechanisms  discussed  in  the  previous 
section,  the  Department  of  Defense  has  con- 
sidered a  number  of  other  measures  which 
might  reduce  ambiguity  surrounding  mili- 
tary Incidents,  and  thus  lessen  the  possibili- 
ty of  misinterpretation.  These  fall  into 
three  general  categories:  improved  arms 
control  verification  procedures:  Improved 
warning  of  nuclear  attack;  and  reduced  vul- 
nerability of  command,  control,  and  commu- 
nication systems. 

A.  Enhanced  verification  procedures  for 
nuclear  arms  control  agreements 

Effective  verification  Is  essential  to  effec- 
tive arms  control.  The  first  requirement  for 
effective  verification  Is  possession  of  satis- 
factory monitoring  capability.  Towards  this 
end,  the  United  States  maintains  an  exten- 
sive Intelligence  capability  for  monitoring 
treaty-limited  activities  and  Invests  heavily 
in  new  technologies  which  may  Improve  our 
ability  to  monitor  activity  related  to  treaty 
compliance. 

Effective  verification  depends  on  satisfy- 
ing a  series  of  non-technical  conditions  as 
well.  Our  verification  efforts  caimot  rely 
solely  on  intelligence  community  monitor- 
ing of  the  other  side  to  evade  detection,  and 
our  own  ability  to  counter  cheating.  We 
must  assess  the  Incentive  of  the  other  side 
to  cheat.  We  must  also  assess  the  political 
and  military  significance  of  potential  viola- 
tions, recognizing  that  charges  of  treaty  vio- 
lation are  not  easily  made  nor  easily  accept- 
ed, especially  when  evidence  based  upon  the 
most  sensitive  intelligence  sources  and 
methods  Is  involved.  Enforcement  of  compli- 
ance under  these  circumstances  Is  even 
more  difficult. 

The  verification  provisions  of  US-USSR 
arms  control  treaties  vary  widely.  Some 
agreements,  such  as  the  Biological  Weapons 
Convention,  do  not  Include  express  verifica- 
tions measures,  but  instead  simply  provide 
for  consultations  about  compliance.  Other 
agreements,  like  the  SALT  I  Interim  Agree- 
ment and  the  ABM  Treaty,  explicitly  refer 
to  national  technical  means  of  verification 
(NTM),  and  provide  supplements  to  NTM 
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throuch  counting  rules  and  collatenl  meu- 
ura  such  as  dismantlement  and  destruction 
procedures.  The  SALT  n  verification  provi- 
sions appeared  to  go  ftirther  by  including  te- 
lemetry encryption  under  measures  that 
could  be  defined  as  deliberate  concealment 
measures.  In  fact,  however,  some  SALT  II 
provisions  were  ambiguous  and  provided  an 
inadequate  basis  for  Judging  compliance. 

The  Information  needed  by  the  West  for 
effective  verification  of  arms  control  agree- 
ments generally  requires  disclosure  of  what 
the  Soviet  Union  considers  to  be  state  se- 
crets—even though  it  may  involve  informa- 
tion normally  made  public  in  the  West.  Con- 
sequently, except  for  such  collateral  meas- 
ures as  dismantlement  and  destruction  pro- 
cedures, the  Soviet  Union  typically  prefers 
caveated  or  ambiguous  wording  which 
makes  it  difficult  to  challenge  its  compli- 
ance with  verification  rules. 

The  Soviet  Union's  callous  disregard  of 
the  1972  Biological  Weapons  Convention  by 
producing  deadly  toxins  and  of  the  1925 
Geneva  Protocol  by  using  and  encouraging 
the  use  of  deadly  toxins  against  combatants 
and  iimocent  civilians  in  Southeast  Asia 
provides  the  most  compelling  explanation  of 
why,  in  the  future,  the  U.S.  must  insist  that 
arms  control  agreements  with  the  USSR 
contain  effective  verification  provisions. 

We  have  examined  several  technical  and 
procedural  measiues  which  could  enhance 
verification  capabilities  and  thereby  contrib- 
ute to  mutii&l  confidence  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  These 
include  the  use  of  combined  consultative 
commissions,  international  verification 
bodies,  data  exchanges  and  other  measures 
beyond  National  Technical  Means  of  verifi- 
cation. All.  however,  require  furiher  analy- 
sis in  the  context  of  spcKdflc  treaty  require- 
ments. 

B.  Measurtt  to  lengthen  wamino  time  of 
potential  attack 

Many  of  the  Initiatives  discussed  earlier  in 
this  report— the  President's  proposals  for 
ballistic  mlssUe  launch  notifications,  the 
Joint  Military  Communications  Link  the 
high  rate  data  link  between  each  side's  cap- 
ital and  its  embassy  in  the  other  country, 
the  agreement  to  consult  during  crises  in- 
volving terrorist  nuclear  activity— would 
heighten  U.S.  and  Soviet  awareness  of— and 
thereby  ability  to  divert— any  near-term 
danger  of  a  nuclear  accident  or  attack.  We 
have  also  examined  more  technical  meas- 
ures which  might  enhance  U.S.  and  Soviet 
warning  capabilities,  whether  the  threat 
comes  from  the  other  party,  from  a  third 
country,  or  from  a  terrorist  or  subnational 
group.  After  careful  study,  however,  we 
have  concluded  that  none  of  the  possible  bi- 
lateral U.S.-Soviet  measures  available  for  in- 
creasing warning  time  would  have  enough 
utility  to  warrant  its  continued  consider- 
ation. 

C  Meaaure*  to  reduce  wlneratrility  of  com- 
mand, control  and  communications  (C*J 
on  bothtiAea 

Finally,  we  have  examined  possible  bilat- 
eral U.S.-Soviet  and  unilateral  approaches 
to  reduce  the  vulnerability  of  our  command, 
control  and  communications  (C*)  systems — 
the  systems  necessary  to  communicate  with 
and  direct  strategic  forces. 

The  strategic  C  system  is  vital  to  insure 
that  strategic  forces  can  respond  to  attack, 
and  is  therefore  an  essential  element  of  de- 
terrence. The  system  also  guarantees  that 
the  ultimate  control  over  nuclear  weapons 
resides  at  the  highest  national  decision- 
oiaking  leveL  The  C*  system  provides  the  es- 


sential intermediary  between  our  nuclear 
attack  warning  system  and  the  decision- 
makers who  would  determine  a  response  to 
a  nuclear  attack.  Thus,  it  must  be  capable  of 
performing  its  functions  both  during  and 
after  attacks. 

Shortly  after  President  Reagan  took 
office  in  1981,  he  directed  that  a  thorough 
review  be  conducted  of  the  sUtegic  C* 
system  and  its  ability  to  function  under  and 
survive  attack.  When  the  President  an- 
nounced his  Strategic  Modernization  Pro- 
gram, he  gave  the  highest  priority  to  cor- 
recting strategic  deficiencies.  Major  initia- 
tives for  achieving  these  C  corrections  are 
now  under  way.  President  Reagan's  decision 
was  made  in  response  to  ten  years  of  neglect 
of  U.S.  C  capability  and  survivability,  as 
well  as  a  sustained  Soviet  C  improvement 
program.  That  Soviet  effort  has  not  only 
strengthened  the  Soviet  strategic  C»  system 
but  also  increased  its  ability  to  target  and 
destroy  U.S.  strategic  forces  and  associated 
C». 

The  modernizations  program  for  strategic 
C  calls  for  balanced  improvements  in  essen- 
tial capabilities,  including  upgrading  of  the 
survivability  and  endurance  of  the  alert 
warning  and  attack  assessment  sensors,  in- 
creasing mobility  and  endurance  of  com- 
mand decision-making  functions,  extensive- 
ly improving  communications,  and  assuring 
means  for  recovery  and  reconstitution  of 
U.S.  strategic  forces  following  a  major  nu- 
clear attack. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  need  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  Senator  from  Texas  leaves 
the  Chamber,  could  I  propose  a  ques- 
tion?          

Mr.  TOWER.  I  would  be  delighted. 
Fire  away. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  The  Senator  made  a 
very  strong  statement  to  the  effect 
that  Congress  cannot  and  should  not 
second  guess  the  President  on  national 
security  issues,  and  I  thought  he  made 
a  very  compelling  argument  in  that 
regard. 

If  the  Senator  could  correct  my 
memory,  sometime  ago  the  President 
announced  that  he  was  going  to  put 
the  MX  in  Minuteman  sUos  and  I  dis- 
tinctly recall  turning  on  the  television 
and  watching  someone  who  resembled 
the  Senator  from  Texas  blasting  the 
President  for  that  decision  and  was 
going  to  lead  the  fight  against  it.  Did  I 
misremember  that? 

Mr.  TOWER.  No,  the  Senator  cer- 
tainly did  not,  I  was  strongly  critical 
of  the  decision  to  abandon  the  MPS 
system.  But  once  that  decision  was 
made  by  the  President  I  moved  to  try 
to  accommodate  that  decision  and  to 
help  look  for  other  means  of  basing 
the  MX  system,  and  it  is  my  intention 
to  review  very  carefully  whatever  rec- 
ommendation the  President  makes 
subsequent  to  the  Commission's  report 
and  do  my  best  to  support  it,  I  think 
the  high  probabUity  is  that  I  will  sup- 
port it. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  The  Senator  from 
Texas  found  it  in  the  national  interest 


to  indicate  strong  vehement  opposi- 
tion to  the  original  Presidential  deci- 
sion, did  he  not? 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  point  is  I  criti- 
cized his  abandonment  of  the  MPS 
basing  mode.  I  did  nothing  in  Congress 
to  try  to  turn  it  around.  Therein  lies 
the  difference. 

Now  do  not  misimderstand  me.  I 
think  we  should  be  critical.  I  think  we 
should  be  careful.  But  I  do  not  think 
we  should  narrowly  circumscribe  the 
President's  freedom  of  action  in  the 
foreign  policy  arena. 

Let  me  be  the  first  to  say  that  some- 
times I  pass  Judgment  on  foreign 
policy  issues  here.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  offered  an  amendment  one  time  in 
the  Senate  to  proscribe  any  aid  to  In- 
donesia. That  was  when  Sukarno  was 
the  dictator  of  Indonesia.  I  was  coun- 
seled against  it  by  others  who  were 
wiser  than  I  was,  but  I  was  yoimg 
then,  as  is  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts now,  and  I  thought  it  was  a 
good  idea.  I  think  it  was  not  a  month 
after  I  had  successfuUy  gotten 
through  the  Senate  a  resolution  pro- 
scribing any  assistance  to  Indonesia 
that  Sukarno  was  overthrown  and  was 
replaced  by  the  Suharto  government. 

I  made  a  mistake.  Senator.  I  have 
made  several  mistakes  in  the  22  years 
I  have  been  here.  I  hope  I  will  not 
repeat  them. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing, after  the  Senator's  statement  on 
the  MX  basing  mode,  that  the  com- 
mittee decision,  led  by  the  Senator,  on 
zero  production  as  an  alternative  was 
forthcoming. 

Mr.  TOWER.  That  is  right.  In  that 
instance  we  did  not  impose  our  deci- 
sion on  the  administration  on  a  perma- 
nent basing  mode  for  the  MX.  We 
withheld  the  funds  until  such  time  as 
the  administration  made  a  recommen- 
dation on  such  permanent  basing,  rec- 
ognizing that  the  initiative  should 
come  from  the  administration. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  The  Senator  from 
Texas  second-guessed  his  President 
and  made  sure  the  President's  decision 
would  not  be  carried  out.  The  moral  of 
the  story  is  very  clear.  It  Is  all  right 
when  the  Senator  does  it:  it  is  not  all 
right  when  someone  else  does  it,  and 
age  is  not  the  issue. 

Mr.  TOWER.  It  is  not  that  clear. 
Senator,  What  I  am  saying  is  that  we 
zeroed  the  funds  in  the  Senate  com- 
mittee. It  had  the  desired  effect,  that 
is  to  get  the  administration  to  make  a 
decision  on  permanent  basing  of  the 
MX. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  They  made  a  deci- 
sion. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Wait,  Senator.  You 
raised  the  question.  When  the  decision 
was    made,    once    the    decision    was 

made 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  But,  Senator 

Mr.  TOWER>  I  ask  the  Senator  not 
to  ask  a  question  of  me  and  cut  me  off 


before  I  can  answer  it.  Once  the  deci- 
sion to  select  a  permanent  basing 
mode  was  made  by  the  administration, 
then  the  Senate  receded  to  the  House 
In  conference  on  MX  production  fimd- 
ing.  The  objective  was  to  get  the  ad- 
ministration to  make  a  decision,  and  I 
think  there  is  nothing  wrong  with 
that,  whether  it  be  a  decision  in  for- 
eign policy  matters  or  in  domestic 
matters.  I  think  we  ought  to  prod  the 
administration  from  time  to  time.  I  do 
not  believe  in  blindly  supporting  the 
administration.  I  did  not  support  the 
5-cent  per  gallon  gasoline  tax,  and  I 
think  it  is  unfortunate  it  was  adopted. 

But  on  a  matter  of  the  kind  we  are 
discussing  today,  where  key  personnel 
Kre  concerned,  that  is  those  who  are 
responsible  for  implementing  the 
President's  policy.  I  think  we  had 
better  be  very  careful  about  what  we 
do. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Just  to  make  the 
record  complete,  the  original  policy  by 
the  President  was  rejected  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas,  and  that  is  the 
reason  why  it  has  been  changed. 

The  Senator  says  it  is  sJl  right  to 
prod  the  President  as  to  policy.  That  is 
merely  what  we  are  trjring  to  do  here 
on  another  matter. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  hate  to  say  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  does  not  know 
what  he  is  talking  about.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will 
the  Senator  desist?  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  I  will  request  a  copy 
of  the  Senator's  press  remarks  on  this 
issue  and  send  it  back  to  the  Senator 
for  his  review. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  here  resents 
what  the  Senator  from  Texas  has  said. 
I  hope  we  can  now  get  past  subjects 
like  unilateral  concessions,  surrender, 
unilateral  disarmament  and  Munich, 
and  talk  about  Kenneth  Adelman. 
That  is,  I  think,  what  we  are  here  to 
discuss. 

Before  I  begin,  since  the  majority 
leader  and  the  ranking  members  of 
the  committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
are  on  the  floor,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska raised  the  question  as  to 
whether  either  of  the  three  gentleman 
on  the  floor  was  consulted  prior  to  the 
Adelman  nomination  being  made 
public.  My  understanding  is  that  they 
were  not. 

Would  anybody  care  to  correct  that 
impression? 

Mr.  BAKER,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sorry  but  my  attention  was  diverted 
for  the  moment.  Will  the  Senator 
repeat  his  question? 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  The  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Exon)  asked  the  ques- 
tion of  Senator  Mathias  as  to  whether 
anyone  had  been  consulted  as  to  the 
Adelman  nomination.  My  understand- 
ing from  press  reports  is  that  neither 
the  majority  leader  nor  the  chairman 
nor  the  ranking  minority  member  of 


the  committee  was  consulted  as  to  the 
nominee  prior  to  that  announcement. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Was  I  consulted  before 
the  nomination  was  announced? 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Yes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  No.  But.  Mr.  President, 
you  know  that  is  not  something  that  I 
am  offended  by  or  disappointed  about. 
I  do  not  know  how  many  thousands  of 
appointments  there  are  in  the  Govern- 
ment and  I  am  not  always  consulted.  I 
am  seldom  consulted  except  when 
they  are  of  a  cabinet  level  sometimes. 
I  was  notified  shortly  after  the  Presi- 
dent made  his  decision  that  the  Adel- 
man nomination  would  be  forth 
coming.  But  I  know  of  no  particular 
reason  why  the  President  should  have 
indicated  to  me  in  advance  that  he  in- 
tended to  support  him. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  I  intend  to 
support  the  nominee.  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  meet  with  him  more 
than  once.  I  have  gone  over  a  great 
deal  of  material  with  him  both  before, 
during,  and  after  the  hearings  held  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

I  am  convinced  he  is  a  good  nominee. 
I  did  not  know  him  beforehand  and  I 
was  not  consulted  about  him  before- 
hand, but  I  think  he  will  perform  his 
Job  very  well  indeed. 

But  the  answer  to  the  Senator's 
question,  the  question  of  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska,  was  I  consulted  before, 
I  was  not. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
sponses^ 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  I  was  not  consulted. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Does  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  want  to  comment  on 
whether  he  was  consulted  prior  to  the 
nominee  being  made  public? 

Mr.  PERCY.  No;  there  was  no  con- 
sultation. The  staff  did  know.  We  were 
on  recess  at  the  time,  the  Senate  was. 
The  staff  did  know  very  shortly  before 
the  announcement  came  out  of  the 
White  House.  It  was  confirmed 
through  the  staff  that  the  nomination 
would  be  made.  There  was  no  consul- 
tation, as  there  sometimes  has  been 
with  nominations  that  might  be 
looked  upon  as  somewhat  controver- 
sial. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  begin 
by  reading  am  item  that  appeared  in 
the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report.  This  is 
yesterday's  publication,  and  I  quote: 

If  Kenneth  Adelman  falls  to  win  Senate 
approval  as  Director  of  the  Arms  Control 
Agency,  a  group  of  White  House  officials 
and  key  Republican  lawmakers  stand  ready 
to  push  another  candidate  likely  to  be  con- 
firmed quickly,  retired  Air  Force  Lt.  Gen. 
Brent  Scowcroft,  head  of  the  Presidential 
Commission  on  the  MX  missile,  and  a 
former  National  Security  Adviser  to  Presi- 
dent Ford. 

The  advantage  of  that  brief  report 
in  the  magazine  is  that  it  does  not 
raise  the  issue  in  a  very  practical  sense 
in  that  the  choice  before  us  is  not  con- 
fined  to   Kenneth   Adelman   or  not 


Kenneth  Adelman.  The  issue  is  would 
you  rather  have  Kenneth  Adelman  or 
would  you  rather  have  somebody  else? 
How  does  Brent  Scowcroft  soimd  to 
you?  How  about  William  Hyland?  How 
about  Malcolm  Toon?  How  about 
Andrew  Goodpaster?  Is  there  any 
Member  of  this  body  who  would  not 
be  more  comfortable  with  people  of 
that  caliber  in  the  position?  That  Iji.  In 
fact,  the  choice. 

Why  do  I  say  this?  One  of  the  13 
nominees  that  was  rejected  by  a 
Senate  committee,  going  back  to  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  was  one 
Ernest  Lefever.  Now  Ernest  Lefever  is 
a  name  out  of  the  past  because  the 
issue  of  human  rights  has  gone  away. 

To  refresh  my  colleagues'  memory, 
Ernest  Lefever  was  the  President's  ini- 
tial choice  as  the  Human  Rights  Direc- 
tor, and  I  believe  in  that  case  as  well 
there  was  no  prior  consultation  with 
the  committee  or  the  leadership. 

It  turned  out  to  be  a  bad  appoint- 
ment, and  every  President  has  made 
bad  appointments,  and  all  those  Presi- 
dents who  come  after  wlU  do  the  same 
thing. 

The  same  argtmients  we  are  hearing 
here  today  about  letting  the  President 
have  whomever  he  nominates  applied 
in  the  case  of  Ernest  Lefever,  the  dif- 
ference being  we  were  discussing 
himuui  rights  not  arms  control. 

By  the  time  hearings  ended  in  the 
committee,  the  vote,  if  I  recall  correct- 
ly, was  13  to  4  in  opposition  to  the 
nominee.  I  also  believe  that  a  majority 
of  the  Republicans  on  the  committee 
voted  against  the  nominee  as  well.  The 
committee  rejected  the  nominee. 

What  happened?  The  President 
stated  he  was  supporting  Ernest  Le- 
fever. But  as  it  tmned  out  Earnest  Le- 
fever had  the  good  sense  and  grace  to 
withdraw.  There  was  a  lot  of  mum- 
bling and  grumbling  that  took  place, 
but  eventually  cooler  heads  prevailed, 
and  EHliott  Abrams  was  appointed  as 
the  Human  Rights  Assistant  Secre- 
tary. He  went  through  the  committee 
unanimously.  He  passed  the  full 
Senate,  if  I  remember  correctly,  unani- 
mously. The  human  rights  issue  has 
not  been  heard  of  since.  It  has  been 
well  managed. 

From  President  Reagan's  perspective 
would  anybody  here  argue  that  Presi- 
dent Reagan  is  worse  off  with  Elliott 
Abrams  than  he  would  have  been  with 
Ernest  Lefever?  No.  The  fact  is  that  if 
Ernest  Lefever  had  remained  as 
Human  Rights  Assistant  Secretary  the 
human  rights  issue  would  have  fes- 
tered and  festered,  and  hurt  both  this 
President  and  the  United  States. 

Those  13  members  of  the  committee. 
Democrat  and  Republican,  who  voted 
down  Elmest  Lefever  did  a  favor  to  the 
President,  and  those  4  who  defended 
Ernest  Lefever,  in  my  mind,  did  the 
President  no  good  whatsoever. 
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As  a  Democrat,  talking  strictly  parti- 
saiily  now,  it  would  have  been  in  my 
interest  as  a  partisan  to  have  Ernest 
Lefever  still  there,  very  much  like  it  is 
in  my  interest  to  have  James  Watt  still 
there.  But  by  defeating  Ernest  Lefever 
because  we  felt  that  human  rights  was 
more  important  than  partisan  advan- 
tage, we  also  served  the  interests  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Today  is  round  2.  Same  thing;  bad 
appointment,  no  consultation,  commit- 
tee votes  the  nominee  down  and  now  it 
comes  to  the  Senate  floor. 

Another  analogy  would  be  Anne 
Oorsuch  Burford.  Again,  speaking 
from  a  partisan  perspective,  it  was  in 
the  interest  of  the  E>emocrats,  speak- 
ing as  Democrats  as  opposed  to  Ameri- 
cans, to  have  Anne  Gorsuch  Burford 
remain  as  EPA  Administrator.  She  has 
been  removed  and  a  very  good  candi- 
date has  taken  her  place,  Mr.  Ruckels- 
haus.  The  President  has  been  served 
by  that  transition. 

I  submit  that,  if  I  were  President 
Reagan,  for  a  whole  host  of  reasons 
which  I  will  go  into  subsequently,  I 
would  want  a  Brent  Scowcroft  as  my 
Arms  Control  Director  because  that 
nomination  would  fly  through  this 
Senate  and  would  be  applauded  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic— William 
Hyland,  the  same  thing.  The  list  is 
endless. 

So  the  President  is  faced  with  a 
rather  ironic  situation;  that  is,  if  he 
wins  this,  on  this  appointment,  he 
loses  because  all  of  the  antagonists  of 
the  President,  be  they  Democrats  or 
be  they  Soviets,  will  have  a  field  day 
with  Kenneth  Adelman.  An  Arms  Con- 
trol Director  who  f6els  that  arms  con- 
trol is  a  sham  is  not  the  person  you 
want  in  there. 

I,  as  a  member  of  the  opposition,  am 
in  the  strange  position  of  trying  to,  in 
essence,  save  the  President  from  a 
nomination  that  if  confirmed  would 
serve  my  interests  speaking  partisanly. 
I  happen  to  think  that  arms  control  is 
the  most  important  issue  this  country 
faces,  indeed  mankind,  and  I  would 
hope  at  some  point  that  those  partisan 
considerations  would  not  be  there. 
The  fact  that  we  have  taken  the  lead 
to  try  on  a  bipartisan  nature  to  sug- 
gest that  maybe  a  different  nominee  is 
preferable  would  support  that  view. 

I  would  also  make  reference  to  the 
history  of  the  committee.  The  day  we 
had  the  vote  or  was  supposed  to  have 
the  vote,  I  walked  into  the  committee 
convinced  we  were  going  to  lose.  And 
it  was  in  the  course  of  the  various 
members  talking  about  the  nominee 
when  I  finally  realized,  to  my  surprise, 
that  we,  in  fact,  had  the  votes,  9  to  8. 
Senator  Cranston  and  I  at  that  point 
were  involved  with  this.  Senator  Chan- 
STOH  had  a  motion,  if  I  recaU  correct- 
ly, to  bring  the  nominee  back  in  and 
attempt  to  try  to  fiui;her  flesh  out  the 
nominee's  views.  I  turned  to  Senator 
Cranston  and  I  sent  a  note  to  him 


saying,    "We    have   the   votes.    Let's 
vote." 

After  he  finished  and  others  made 
their  comments,  it  struck  me  that  even 
though  we  had  the  votes,  that  there 
were  other  considerations  in  that,  as  I 
had  privately  urged  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  withdraw  the  nomination  pre- 
viously. I  decided  that  it  would  be  the 
better  part  of  discretion  to  delay  the 
vote,  give  the  President  a  chance  to 
puU  down  the  nomination,  or  in  the  al- 
ternative hope  that  Kenneth  Adelman 
would  show  the  same  kind  of  grace 
that  Ernest  Lefever  demonstrated.  I 
turned  to  Alan  Cranston  and  I  said, 
"Alan,  we  have  the  votes.  I  think  we 
should  delay  this  and  give  the  Presi- 
dent the  chance  to  withdraw  it.  But 
since  you  had  taken  the  lead  on  this,  I 
will  not  do  so  without  your  concur- 
rence." 

He  said  to  me.  "I  think  you  are 
right.  It  is  the  best  thing  to  do." 
Therefore,  no  motion  was  made  and 
the  committee  gave  the  President 
some  time  to  think. 

What  we  were  trying  to  do,  although 
it  was  not  interpreted  as  that  by  the 
White  House,  was  to  say  to  the  Presi- 
dent: "Mr.  President,  it  is  in  everyone's 
interest  to  have  an  Arms  Control  Di- 
rector with  standing.  This  happens 
not  to  be  that  person.  Rather  than  an 
up-or-down  vote  and  putting  ourselves 
in  a  face-saving  situation,  we  are  going 
to  step  back  and  give  you  a  chance  to 
reconsider." 

The  response  by  the  administration 
was  swift  and  siu-e  that  their  interpre- 
tation of  oiu*  intent  was  that  we  were 
looking  to  embEurass  the  President 
rather  than  vice  versa.  And  that  was 
where  the  matter  lay  until  the  next 
session  came  and  we  had  the  inevita- 
ble 9-to-8  vote. 

So  there  has  been  a  history,  both 
privately  expressed  and  publicly  voted 
upon  by  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  to  try  to 
resolve  this  without  the  events  we  are 
having  to  go  through  today,  tomorrow, 
and  Thursday. 

If,  indeed,  the  nomination  had  been 
withdrawn  and  a  Scowcrof  t-type  name 
had  been  submitted  to  us,  there  would 
not  be  this  debate.  Tou  would  not 
have  the  kind  of  concern  which  I  wUl 
speak  to  and  you  would  not  have  the 
Adelman  name  become  the  kind  of 
household  shorthand  that  questions  a 
President's  commitment  on  arms  con- 
trol. 

And  I  say  to  my  friends  who  have  to 
return  to  their  constituencies,  if  a 
mother,  who  was  concerned  about  the 
survival  of  her  children— and  indeed 
the  whole  arms  control  initiative  is,  in 
fact,  fueled  by  that  parent-child 
bond— says,  "Senator,  there  is  no 
progress  in  arms  control.  I  am  worried 
about  the  survival  of  my  children.  The 
President  provided  a  nominee  who 
said  that  arms  control  was  a  sham  and 
you  voted   for   him,"   what   are   you 


going  to  say?  Because,  by  definition,  if 
you  vote  for  someone  who  believes 
that,  you  believe  it.  It  is  not  my  alba- 
tross, it  is  going  to  be  yours. 

"Arms  control  negotiations  are  a 
sham."  I  do  not  happen  to  share  that 
view  and  I  submit  to  you.  if  you  look 
at  the  public  opinion  polls,  most  Amer- 
icans do  not  either. 

The  President  has  had  1,200  names 
go  through  this  Senate.  I  have  voted 
for  99.3  percent  of  them.  But  on  the 
issue  of  this  one,  whether  he  is  con- 
firmed or  not,  it  would  be  without  my 
vote. 

I  frankly  do  not  care  whether  it  is 
Republican  or  Democrat.  If  the  Demo- 
crats sent  up  the  same  name,  I  would 
feel  exactly  the  same  way.  At  some 
point  we  are  supposed  to  believe  in 
things. 

We  aU  make  nice  speeches  about 
peace.  There  is  no  way  to  have  peace 
without  arms  control.  You  are  about 
to  have  an  opportunity  on  Thursday 
to,  in  a  very  real  way,  prove  where  you 
are  coming  from.  If  a  phone  call  from 
the  Vice  President  or  the  President  Is 
enough  to  make  someone  endorse  the 
notion  of  arms  control  as  a  sham,  we 
may  be  a  lot  of  things  but  we  are  not 
the  greatest  deliberative  body  in  the 
world. 

I  wish  we  were  voting  on  Scowcroft, 
but  we  are  not.  What  I  am  trying  to  do 
today  is  to  give  you  that  opportunity. 
Because  if  that  is  the  opportunity  you 
have,  you  will  not  have  to  worry  about 
that  mother  or  that  father  or  those 
children  who  worry  about  whether 
they  are  going  to  grow  old. 

It  has  become  a  very  heated  debate. 
It  did  not  take  long  to  get  to  Munich.  I 
believe  it  took  2  hours  before  someone 
invoked  Munich.  Even  the  SST  cannot 
get  you  to  Mimich  that  quickly.  And 
the  specter  of  Neville  Chamberlain 
has  been  raised  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 
Bully.  Is  that  the  issue,  if  you  want  to 
vote  on  a  Scowcroft  as  opposed  to  an 
Adelman  as  opposed  to  a  Neville 
Chamberlain? 

It  has  become  fashionable  to  say 
that  the  Adelman  nomination  is  hos- 
tage to  a  larger  debate  on  arms  con- 
trol. The  nominee,  according  to  that 
portrayal,  is  unfairly  assailed  by  un- 
principled partisans  on  the  eve  of  a 
Presidential  campaign.  Even  in  that, 
Adelman  is  seen  as  the  guiltless,  but 
unlucky,  sacrificial  lamb. 

Like  most  cliches,  "Mr.  Adelman  as 
innocent  victim"  is  not  all  wrong.  He 
has,  in  fact,  served  in  Government.  He 
has,  in  fact,  written  prodigiously,  and. 
in  fact,  he  has  some  expertise.  He  has 
come  under  enormous  pressure  and 
has  become  the  focus  of  unrelenting 
criticism  and  inquiry.  As  the  individual 
described  in  his  resum6,  he  probably 
does  not  deserve  all  this  controversy. 

Indeed,  had  he  been  nominated  as 
ambassador  to  Australia  or  whatever, 
we  would  not  be  here  today. 


But  the  nomination  was  not,  howev- 
er, made  in  a  vacuum.  History,  and  es- 
pecially the  last  couple  of  months,  has 
elevated  arms  control  and  the  Arms 
Control  Agency  far  above  its  tradition- 
al role  of  accessory  to  our  national  se- 
curity. 

There  is,  if  you  have  been  reading 
the  papers,  a  crisis  in  the  Western  Al- 
liance. There  is  the  growth  of  the 
Soviet  nuclear  arsenal,  and  the  emer- 
gence here  and  in  Europe  of  a  new  po- 
litical phenomenon,  the  so-called  arms 
control  populism,  and  all  of  these  de- 
velopments have  converged  in  our 
time,  making  arms  control  a  pivotal 
political  and  security  issue  not  only  in 
the  U.S.  Senate,  not  only  in  the  town 
meetings  in  Vermont  and  New  Hamp- 
shire, in  the  referendums  around  the 
country  in  November,  but  particularly 
in  the  Western  World.  That,  I  believe, 
is  the  underljring  reason  to  reject  the 
nominee. 

Put  yourself  in  a  position  of  a  West 
European  being  propagandized  by 
Yuriy  Andropov  and  look  at  the  Adel- 
man nomination. 

Two  American  negotiators,  Paul 
Nitze  and  Ed  Rowny.  sit  in  Geneva 
with  their  Soviet  counterparts,  achiev- 
ing little  more  than  stalemate.  The 
committee  briefing  we  had  last  week 
confirmed  that  conclusion. 

With  deployment  of  the  American 
euromissiles  scheduled  for  the  fall  and 
with  the  Soviet  deployment  of  SS20'8 
proceeding  without  pause,  the  world 
faces  rapid  escalation  of  a  European 
theater  nuclear  arms  race.  How  have 
the  Eiiropeans  reacted?  Civil  disobedi- 
ence, which  we  read  about  in  the 
papers  this  past  week,  by  the  arms 
control  populists  threatens  to  further 
rend  the  fabric  of  the  NATO  consen- 
sus. 

This  administration,  unable,  appar- 
ently, to  dampen  its  rhetorical  and 
provocative  approach  to  the  Soviet- 
American  relations,  adds  to  the  "nu- 
clear fear"  in  Europe  and  fuels  a  fire 
of  protest  and  anxiety  already  burning 
white  hot — among  whom?  Not  our  ad- 
versaries, no,  but  oiu*  allies. 

The  Soviet  Union,  for  its  part,  is 
content  in  Geneva  to  observe  the  un- 
raveling of  Western  imity  and  to  ex- 
ploit the  windfall  tactical  advantage 
placed  before  them  by  an  unlikely  con- 
fluence of  events. 

The  conclusion,  at  least  as  I  read  it 
or  heard  it,  was  that  the  Soviets  do 
not  want  to  negotiate.  Why  should 
they?  Their  major  objective  is  to  break 
Europe  off  from  the  United  States.  If 
they  can  accomplish  that,  that  will  be 
their  greatest  triumph  since  World 
Warn. 

So  the  deployment  of  the  Pershing 
II  and  the  cruise  missile,  which  would 
ordinarily  be  of  concern  to  them,  is 
not,  because  in  the  context  of  the 
larger  objective  the  Pershing  II  be- 
comes meaningless. 


If  the  Soviets  succeed  in  breaking 
off  Europe  from  the  United  States,  we 
are  in  real  trouble.  I  believe  that  the 
administration's  position  is  correct, 
that  part  of  the  reason  for  going  no- 
where in  Geneva  is  not  only  for  the 
reason  that  they  would  not  subscribe 
to  the  United  States,  but  the  fact  is 
that  the  Soviets  have  no  particular  in- 
terest because  things  are  going  their 
way. 

The  issue,  in  fact,  is  much  more  Eu- 
ropean than  either  American  or  Rus- 
sian. In  the  center  of  that  acute  dilem- 
ma, the  administration  has  served  the 
Soviet  propaganda  interests  by  intro- 
ducing Kenneth  Adelman  as  the  Arms 
Control  Director. 

In  desperate  need  of  arms  control 
credibility,  the  administration  has 
chosen  a  neophyte  with  little  stature 
in  the  field  and  with  little  standing  in 
Europe.  Under  such  circumstances, 
the  furor  over  this  nomination  seems 
restrained  and  inadequate. 

Put  yourself  in  Andropov's  shoes. 
What  you  are  trying  to  do,  more  than 
anything  else,  is  to  break  off  Europe 
from  NATO.  The  President  of  the 
United  States,  Democrat  or  Republi- 
can, is  going  to  appoint  an  Arms  Con- 
trol Director.  Ask  yourself  the  ques- 
tion: Is  it  in  the  Soviet  interest  to  have 
an  Arms  Control  Director  who  is 
viewed  credibly  in  Europe  or  one  who 
is  viewed  without  credibility  in 
Europe? 

The  answer  is  pretty  obvious.  If  you 
are  Andropov,  you  do  not  want  Scow- 
croft. You  want  Adelman.  And,  lo  and 
behold,  you  have  him. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
NuNN)  was  on  television  recently  and 
has  phrased  our  arms  control  dilemma 
as  a  battle  for  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
Eiu-ope.  I  repeat  his  remarks  here  be- 
cause I  believe  they  have  merit: 

Anns  control  in  1983  is  one  of  the  most 
important  foreign  policy  objectives  we  have. 
If  we  don't  keep  the  European  public  with 
us,  then  the  European  political  leaders  are 
not  going  to  be  able  to  deploy  the  missiles 
(Pershing  II  and  GLCM).  If  they  are  not 
going  to  be  able  to  generate  enough  public 
support  to  deploy  these  missiles,  we  won't 
reach  an  intermediate  nuclear  force  agree- 
ment. If  we  don't  reach  an  INF  agreement,  I 
think  the  prospects  of  START  go  way  down. 
This  is  enormously  important,  and  we  are  in 
a  battle  for  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  E^u- 
ropean  public  as  well  as  the  American 
pubUc •  •  • 

That  short  response  during  the 
David  Brinkley  show,  I  think,  better 
than  anything  else  I  read,  raises  the 
fundamental  issue  and  that  is  very 
simple:  Nothing  is  happening  with 
START  because  everyone  is  looking  at 
INP;  nothing  is  happening  with  INF 
because  the  Soviets  believe  they  can 
win  the  hearts  and  minds  battle  in 
Eiu*ope. 

So  our  focus  should  be  on  hearts  and 
minds  in  Europe  and  on  what  we  have 
to  do  to  win  that  battle.  What  do  we 
get?  We  get  the  Adelman  nomination. 


which  aggravates  this  very  difficult 
problem.  What  we  need  as  Americans 
in  the  European  mind  is  a  nominee  of 
credibility  and  stature,  one  who  can 
speak  for  our  arms  control  policy  with 
eloquence  and  impact. 

We  need  a  strong  voice  which  will  be 
heard  and  respected  in  Europe. 

The  President  has,  to  his  credit,  a 
reasonable  compromise  proposal  for 
the  Euromissile  talks.  He  has.  in  fact, 
an  expert  negotiator  in  Paul  Nitze. 
That  compromise  proposal,  however, 
will  not  exert  the  necessary  pressure 
on  the  Soviets  unless  it  is  championed 
consistently  and  artfully  by  an  estab- 
lished and  senior  Director  of  the  Arms 
Control  Agency.  Kenneth  Adelman  is 
not  the  correct  choice  for  that  sensi- 
tive and  exacting  task. 

Let  me  say  parenthetically  that  I 
have  met  Kenneth  Adelman  and  I 
must  admit  that  I  like  him.  That  does 
not  often  happen  with  people  that  I 
am  in  opposition  to.  I  find  him  to  be  a 
decent  person,  with  sensitivity.  But 
the  fact  is  that,  although  he  would  be 
qualified  for  other  positions,  this  is 
not  one  of  them. 

It  is  worth  looking  more  closely  at 
what  is  happening  in  Etirope,  where 
this  battle  for  hearts  and  minds  is 
being  lost.  I  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues the  possibUity  of  perhaps  trav- 
eling to  Europe,  as  I  shall  be  doing  in 
10  days,  and  talking  to  them  about 
their  concerns  and  the  concerns  of  the 
political  leaders  as  to  where  the  Euro- 
pean public  opinion  is  going. 

The  Easter  weekend  saw  the  revival 
of  public  antinuclear  weapons  protests 
which  were  so  prominent  last  fall. 
Some  500,000  marchers  in  90  different 
European  locales  paraded  before  the 
cameras  and  promised  much  more  in 
the  summer  and  fall. 

In  Germany,  the  Green  Party,  al- 
though failing  to  capture  a  cabinet 
post,  won  27  Parliamentary  seats  in 
Germany's  Federal  elections.  The 
Euromissile  deployment  was,  of 
coiu-se,  a  highly  publicized  issue  in  the 
March  elections.  The  Social  Democrat- 
ic candidate  for  Chancellor,  Hans- 
Jochen  Vogel,  traveled  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  publicly  solicited  Soviet 
concessions  in  the  Euromissile  talks. 
Most  observers  have  concluded  that 
the  decisive  issue  was  more  economic 
than  nuclear,  but  the  Euromissile 
issue  has  moved  the  nuclear  weapons 
dialog  in  Germany  decidedly  to  the 
left. 

The  government  of  Chancellor 
Helmut  Kohl  supports  deployment  of 
the  missiles  later  this  year,  but  the  re- 
solve is  tenuous.  Kohl  and  other  Euro- 
pean leaders  requested  and  then  ap- 
plauded the  President's  step  back  from 
his  zero-zero  proposal  in  Geneva.  That 
important  and  timely  shift  in  the  talks 
must  be  followed  by  a  strong  U.S.  cam- 
paign to  apply  pressure  on  the  Soviets 
to  moderate  their  negotiating  position 
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•8  welL  It  is  perhaps  rediindant  to  ex- 
press the  idea  that  the  EuromissUe 
talks  in  Geneva  are  a  grassroots  politi- 
cal Issue  in  Ehirope.  Success  in  these 
talks  will  require  a  grand  strategy,  im- 
corporating  technical,  tactical,  and  po- 
litical strategies. 

Under  such  conditions,  Ehirope  scru- 
tinises every  nuance  in  our  security 
policy.  Any  change  in  tone  or  sub- 
stance in  the  n.S.  posture  is  magnified 
and  analyzed  by  the  European  press. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  most 
people  in  the  United  States,  by  Thurs- 
day, will  know  who  Kenneth  Adelman 
is.  It  is  also  fair  to  say  that,  in  the  first 
couple  of  weeks  of  this  tempest  in  a 
teapot,  no  one  knew  who  Kenneth 
Adelman  was  or  what  he  stood  for. 
That  is  not  true  in  Ehirope.  The  Adel- 
man nomination  has  received  its  share 
of  European  attention,  most  of  it  deci- 
dely  unfavorable.  Let  me  read  from 
some  of  the  E^uropean  publications. 
The  following  excerpts  are  taken  from 
the  USIA  document  entitled  "Special 
Report:  Foreign  Media  Reaction.  Adel- 
man Nomination  As  Director  of 
ACDA.  Bftarch  7,  1983." 

Independent  Oeneral-Anzeiger  of  Bonn  on 
January  14  commented  that  Rostow's  suc- 
cessor is  considered  a  hardliner.  It  would  be 
deplorable  If  people  like  Adelman  got  the 
upperhand.'  a  member  of  the  U.N.  Disarma- 
ment Commiasion  from  a  developing  coun- 
try said  ...  A  Western  diplomat  called  the 
news  .  .  .'shattering'  and  criticized  Washing- 
ton for  'changing  horses  in  midstream.'  So- 
cialist Chancellor  candidate  Hans-Jochen 
Vogel  expressed  the  hope  that  this  develop- 
ment will  not  delay  the  negotiations  with 
Moscow. 

Can  you  not  hear  the  applause  in 
Moscow? 

Right  center  Algmeen  Dagblad  of  Rotter- 
dam on  January  14  asserted  that  "the 
hawks  in  the  Republican  Party  are  well  on 
their  way  to  taking  over  the  helm  from 
President  Reagan  .  .  .  Moreover,  the  fact 
that  Rostow,  himself  not  a  liberal,  made 
way  for  Kenneth  Adelman,  a  tactless  con- 
servative, has  seriously  damaged  Reagan's 
credibility.' 

Can  you  imagine  their  saying  that 
about  the  other  potential  candidates 
that  might  be  if  Adelman  were  defeat- 
ed? No. 

BRT,  the  Belgian  Dutch-language  televi- 
sion, on  January  14  asserted  that  "Europe 
was  vexed."  The  station  carried  a  clip  show- 
ing ACDA  Director-designate  Kenneth 
Adelman  and  described  him  as  a  "tough  ne- 
gotiator but  one  without  arms  control  expe- 
rience." 

The  Times  of  London  on  February  16  ran 
Washington  correspondent  BaUey  Morris' 
report  that  "an  embattled  President  Reagan 
has  vowed  to  press  ahead  with  the  nomina- 
tion of  Kenneth  Adelman  as  his  chief  arms 
negotiator,  despite  criticism  in  Congress 
that  he  is  ill-prepared  for  the  Job  that  has 
become  a  'propaganda'  coup  for  anti-nuclear 
forces  in  E^urope  •  •  •  " 

Both  Le  Monde  and  the  London  Times 
have  carried  stories  detailing  with  quotes 
the  first  Adelman  hearing  at  which  the 
nominee  professed  his  ignorance  of  a 
number  of  Iwy  arms  control  issues.  These 


two  stories  were  not  carried  in  the  USIA 
"Momtais  Digest" 

The  cUpB,  however,  go  on  and  on  in  this 
UJ3.  Infonnation  Agency  press  summary. 

If  anybody  wants  a  copy  of  that,  Mr. 
President.  I  shall  be  glad  to  make  it 
available.  In  fact,  it  might  be  better  to 
simply  insert  it  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  that  be  done,  Mr. 
President.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  TSONOAS.  At  each  Juncture  of 
the  Adelman  nomination,  the  Europe- 
an press  covers  the  story  generously, 
providing  Europeans  with  a  full,  if  not 
always  accurate,  account  of  this  con- 
troversial nomination. 

Why  and  how  can  this  serve  our  in- 
terests? If  Europeans  are  looking  at 
this  nominee  as  a  litmus  test  of  the 
U.S.  commitment  to  arms  control, 
then  we  have  problems,  and  the  major 
beneficiaries  sit  in  the  Kremlin. 

This  same  pattern  is  repeated  for 
any  prominent  story  on  U.S.  security 
policy.  Even  the  publication  here  of 
the  second  edition  of  "Soviet  Military 
Power"  received  wide  coverage.  The 
Pentagon  l>ooklet  documents  the 
Soviet  buildup  with  graphics  and 
photos. 

The  President's  speech  in  Orlando 
also  attracted  attention.  Headlines  in 
Europe  used  such  language  as  "Rea- 
gan's Extremely  Violent  Diatribe"  in 
La  Croix,  a  liberal  Paris  paper,  or 
"Reagan  Laying  It  On  Too  Thick,"  the 
Independent  Die  Press  in  Austria,  or 
"Communism  'Evil  Focus  in  Modem 
World'  says  Reagan"  in  the  Daily 
Telegraph,  in  London,  or  "Reagan 
Calls  Moscow  an  Evil  Empire"  in  the 
London  Times. 

There  were  circumstances  in  times 
in  our  history  when  the  European  re- 
action was  not  taken  into  account,  at 
least  not  taken  into  accoimt  a  great 
deal.  That  is  not  true  today.  As  Sena- 
tor NUNW  pointed  out  in  that  interview 
which  parallels  what  Paul  Nltze  said 
in  our  briefing,  the  battle  is  for  the 
European  heart  and  mind,  and  that 
battle  we  are  losing. 

Mr.  President,  this  is,  I  aclmowledge, 
a  somewhat  tedious  exercise,  reading 
press  clips  and  headlines  from  Europe- 
an newspapers.  But  it  Is  essential  that 
we  imderstand  how  intimate  the  Euro- 
American  relationship  is.  Every  step 
we  take  on  security  issues  echoes 
loudly  and  clearly  in  Europe. 

The  clips  which  I  have  read  today 
are  taken  from  a  special  USIA  report 
drawing  on  the  USIA  entitled  "Morn- 
ing Digest  of  Foreign  Media  Reac- 
tion." This  document  is  compiled  daily 
from  USIA  mission  reports  dispatched 
to  Washington  from  our  Embassies 
abroad.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  USIA 
regards  Morning  Digest  as  a  scientific 
sampling,  but  there  is  a  clear  attempt 
to  achieve  balance  and  reflect  accu- 


rately the  overall  tone  of  the  foreign 
press  on  any  given  issue.  As  a  measure 
of  European  press  reaction  prepared 
for  this  administration's  decision- 
makers, I  think  it  is  about  as  good  a 
source  as  one  can  find  in  Washington. 

Reading  the  European  press  is  in- 
structive. Certain  themes  emerge  and 
repeat  themselves  on  this  question  of 
NATO  and  nuclear  security.  The  most 
familiar  to  my  colleagues  wlU  be  the 
European  fear  of  strategic  decoupllnr. 
that  is.  in  the  event  of  a  European 
conflict  with  the  Soviet  bloc,  a  nuclear 
war  will  be  fought  within  the  confines 
of  Europe  with  intercontinental  mis- 
sile forces  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviets  held  in  reserve. 

In  other  words,  we  have  our  fight 
and  they  get  zapped.  The  peace  move- 
ment has  focused  on  this  concern  and 
used  it  to  argue  against  deployment  of 
the  Pershing  II  and  cruise  missiles. 

Try  to  think  of  yourself  as  a  Europe- 
an, as  I  said  earlier  on,  trying  to  get 
through  each  day  with  some  harmony 
and  you  look  at  the  specter  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviets  increas- 
ing the  cold  war  rhetoric,  engaged  in 
an  arms  race  and  making  aU  the  moves 
on  both  sides  to  suggest  that,  indeed, 
it  may  come  down  to  a  nuclear  con- 
frontation. You  would  not  be  too  far 
from  accurate  to  presume  that  one 
possibility  is  that  they  will  try  it  out  in 
Europe.  That  is  an  obvious  fact  and  a 
fact  not  lost  upon  the  EKu-opeans. 

And  so  what  happens  in  Moscow  and 
Washington  becomes  very  important 
because  the  long-term  survival  of  your 
children  is  much  more  a  function  of 
what  happens  in  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  capitals  than  what  hap- 
pens in  your  own. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  submit  to  you 
that  when  you  talk  to  these  people, 
there  is  a  certain  anger  about  having 
your  whole  world  obliterated  by  na- 
tions of  which  you  are  not  a  member. 
You  remember  the  human  chain  in 
England  of  people  who  were  scattered 
over.  I  believe,  a  14-mile  road  indicat- 
ing their  objection  to  the  deployment 
of  the  Pershing  II.  The  antinuclear  de- 
ployment movement  in  Europe  and,  I 
would  submit,  the  nuclear  freeze 
movement  in  the  United  States  is  not 
your  traditional  Vietnam-type  move- 
ment. It  is  fueled  by  various  different 
instincts,  and  he  or  she  who  underesti- 
mates how  intensely  people  feel  about 
that  I  think  errs. 

Another  theme  seen  in  press  ac- 
counts is  a  persistent  fear  that  cold 
war  rhetoric  and  policies  are  finding 
their  way  back  into  United  States- 
Soviet  relations.  Statements  by  both 
sides  are  scrutinized  for  evidence  of  ri- 
gidity, anger,  hostility,  you  name  it.  In 
Ehirope,  detente  has  always  had  a  firm 
popular  base,  particularly  in  Germany. 
The  pipeline  sanctions  imposed  by  the 
United  States  were  seen  as  a  major 
threat   to  commercial   and   economic 


ties  with  the  Soviets,  which  in  Europe 
rank  high  on  the  list  of  detente  accom- 
plishments. Contacts  between  relatives 
and  friends  living  in  Eastern  and 
Western  Europe  are  another  cherished 
foundation  of  detente  in  Shirope. 

A  third  idea  appearing  regularly  in 
the  European  press  is  the  growing 
Euro-American  split.  Le  Monde  re- 
ferred to  it  as  half  of  the  "Soviet- 
American  and  American-European 
double  divorce."  Vice  President  Bush's 
trip  to  Europe  in  early  February  was 
widely  Interpreted  as  an  attempt  to 
heal  that  growing  rift.  The  Euromis- 
sUe controversy  has  provided  the  Sovi- 
ets with  an  opportunity  to  widen  the 
split,  but  the  fundamental  problem 
predates  the  missile  deployment  deci- 
sion of  1979.  Vice  President  Bush's  re- 
marks in  Europe  reveal  the  large  di- 
mensions of  this  problem  and  its  deep 
historical  roots.  The  breakdown  in  de- 
tente, the  failure  of  SALT  II.  the 
bitter  dispute  over  the  neutron  bomb 
have  all  contributed  in  their  way. 
Competing  economic  interests,  persist- 
ing trade  and  monetary  disputes,  and 
above  all  a  corrosive  whittling  away  of 
the  post-World  War  II  anti-Soviet  con- 
sensus have  made  Ehirope  a  fertile 
ground  for  those  sowing  neturalism 
and  anti-Americanism. 

I  find  it  strange,  and  it  would  be  hu- 
morous if  it  were  not  so  serious,  that 
you  have  the  Soviets  crushing  resist- 
ance in  Afghanistan,  crushing  resist- 
ance of  Solidarity  in  Poland,  engaged 
in  an  arms  buildup,  tied  to  the  at- 
tempted assassination  of  the  Pope,  de- 
ploying SS-20's  beyond  any  reasonable 
need,  and  who  are  the  bad  guys?  We 
are.  It  takes  a  lot,  given  the  outra- 
geous Soviet  example,  for  the  United 
States  to  lose  the  propaganda  battle 
and  yet  we  seem  to  t)e  managing  to  do 
it. 

Our  discussion  of  the  European  con- 
text should  probably  end  with  a  recent 
article  by  Christophe  Bertram  in  the 
Hambiu-g  paper  Die  Zeit.  Bertram  is 
the  former  director  of  the  prestigious 
London  International  Institute  for 
Strategic  Studies.  His  article  deals 
with  the  President's  "Star  Wars" 
speech.  I  have  read  that  speech.  I  have 
serious  reservations  about  space-based 
ballistic  missile  defense,  but  I  do  not 
question  the  President's  essentially 
peaceful  Intent  in  the  proposal.  Ber- 
tram's article  takes  a  harsher  view— it 
reveals  in  its  way  how  volatile  the  Eu- 
ropean environment  can  be  in  re- 
sponse to  shifts  in  American  security 
policy. 

Bertram  begins  by  recognizing  the 
merits  of  the  President's  INF  compro- 
mise proposal  and  then  continues: 

However,  almost  in  the  same  breath,  the 
President  Jeopardized  this  political  gain.  In 
an  attempt  to  point  the  way  out  of  the  dan- 
gers of  nuclear  weapons,  on  March  23  he  de- 
manded in  a  televised  speech  that  gigantic 
technological  efforts  be  made  to  provide  the 
United   SUtes   with   an   effective   defense 


system  against  intercontinental  missiles  in 
20  yean. 

It  cannot  be  implemented  technically  and 
financially  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

Reagan's  initiative  is  boimd  to  increase 
doubts  in  Moscow  about  whether  the  Soviet 
Union  should  engage  in  serious  negotiations 
with  the  current  Administration. 

Reagan's  concept  also  weakens  support 
for  NATO's  dual  decision  in  our  country, 
and  thus  prospects  for  negotiations  in 
Oeneva  as  well. 

Bertram  makes  the  same  argument 
Senator  Sam  Numr  made  10  days  ago 
in  a  televised  Interview. 

I  continue  with  Bertram's  commen- 
tarjr; 

The  opponents  of  coimterannament 
might  ask:  Doesn't  this  prove  that  America, 
which  will  be  secure  behind  its  defensive 
wall,  actually  wants  to  confine  nuclear  war 
to  Europe?  In  doing  so,  they  certainly  will 
pass  off  Reagan's  concept  as  reality.  The 
Soviets  will  add  grist  to  the  mills.  Washing- 
ton, Andropov  said  in  Pravda,  wanted  to 
turn  the  European  countries  into  "nuclear 
hostages." 

With  his  idle  talk,  the  American  President 
has  thus  once  again  burdened  the  sensitive 
fabric  of  security  [obtained]  through  deter- 
rence and  negotiations.  He  has  undermined 
the  European  countries'  consensus  for  de- 
ployment under  the  dual  decision— a  con- 
sensus which  was  tenuous  to  begin  and 
which  actually  was  supposed  to  be  strength- 
ened by  his  new  readiness  for  compromise  in 
Geneva.  He  has  also  further  clouded  the  al- 
ready gloomy  prospects  for  sensible  negoti- 
tion  results. 

Let  me  repeat  one  line: 

He  has  undermined  the  European  coun- 
tries' consensus  for  deployment  under  the 
dual  decision. 

You  undermine  that  consensus,  you 
undermine  the  possibility  of  deploy- 
ment in  Europe,  you  give  the  Soviets 
every  reason  not  to  negotiate  in 
Geneva,  and  that  is  exactly  what  is 
happening  today. 

One  well-intentioned  speech  from 
the  President  inspired  the  respected 
Bertram  to  write  that  sort  of  article. 
This  illustrates  the  perils  of  forging  an 
effective  arms  control  policy  when 
Europe  is  so  sensitive  to  the  nuclear 
issue.  Generally,  the  press  response  to 
the  "Star  Wars"  speech  was  critical. 
The  Social  Democratic  paper  in  West 
Berlin,  Volksblatt  Berlin,  caUed  the 
proposal  "another  devilish  armament 
spiral."  West  German  TV  carried  a  dis- 
cussion about  the  many  critics  of  the 
President's  concept.  The  conservative 
French  paper,  Figaro,  said,  "in  an 
effort  to  reassure  (public  opinion) 
about  the  risks  of  a  nuclear  war,  he 
might  instead  increase  anxiety." 

Kenneth  Adelman  is  the  President's 
choice  to  pilot  our  arms  control  efforts 
through  these  very  troubled  waters.  If 
confirmed,  Mr.  Adelman  would  spend 
most  of  his  time  attempting  to  estab- 
lish credentials  and  develop  effective- 
ness with  a  constituency  which,  in 
Europe  at  least,  regards  him  as  living 
proof  that  the  Reagan  arms  control 
team  is  at  best  second  rate. 


Again,  when  one  discusses  with 
people  in  the  Third  World  the  position 
of  the  United  States  on  human  rights, 
are  we  not  better  off  with  Elliot 
Abrams  than  Ernest  Lefever?  When 
wss  the  last  time  you  read  in  the  news- 
paper about  human  rights?  If  Ken- 
neth Adelman  siu^ves  the  test  on 
Thursday,  you  will  be  reading  about 
arms  control  and  arms  control  credi- 
bility for  a  very,  very,  very  long  time. 
That  does  not  serve  the  Interests  of 
the  United  Stetes  nor  of  its  President. 

The  qualifications  for  the  Director 
of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  are  rigorous.  As  Senator  Percy 
explained  in  his  opening  statement, 
the  Director  of  ACDA  is  one  of  the 
key  appointments  of  any  administra- 
tion. The  Director  plays  a  leading  role 
in  the  moral,  political,  and  Intellectual 
struggle  to  devise  a  means  to  prevent 
nuclear  holocaust.  The  Director  must 
have  the  expertise  and  intellectual 
prowess  to  formulate  arms  control 
policies,  but  the  one  quality  as  Senator 
Percy  expressed  it,  which  should  most 
distinguish  the  individual  who  fills  the 
office  is  the  determination  to  aggres- 
sively represent  the  cause  of  arms  con- 
trol at  the  highest  level  of  decision- 
making in  our  Government. 

That  is  the  test. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
majority  which  opposes  this  nomina- 
tion was  at  first  skeptical  but  not  hos- 
tile on  the  nominee's  qualifications. 

I  use  myself  as  an  example.  People 
have  said  that  I  was  gunning  for  this 
nominee.  Let  me  ask  a  question.  The 
first  day  of  the  hearings,  which  was 
the  most  publicized,  in  the  morning,  I 
was  in  Boston,  delivering  a  speech  to 
50  members  of  the  Boston  E^ngineers 
Society.  With  all  due  respect  to  the 
Boston  Engineers  Society,  it  was  not  a 
major  commitment,  the  kind  of  thing 
that  normally  gets  canceled  when 
there  are  other  responsibilities  and 
higher  priorities.  The  fact  that  I  felt  it 
was  more  important  to  deliver  that 
speech  than  to  be  in  Washington  for 
the  morning  round  of  the  Adelman 
nomination  conclusively  shows,  I 
think,  that  even  though  I  was  not  en- 
thusiastic about  the  nominee,  I  cer- 
tainly was  not  hostile  to  him. 

There  was  no  doubt  that  the  nomi- 
nee was  bright  and  articulate.  If  you 
read  his  publications,  you  wUl  arrive  at 
the  same  conclusion.  The  concern  cen- 
tered on  the  lack  of  high  level  arms 
control  experience  and  the  lack  of 
stature  in  the  arms  control  communi- 
ty. The  nominee  cited  his  U.N.  respon- 
sibilities in  coordinating  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation to  the  United  Nations  Second 
Special  Session  on  Disarmament  and 
his  work  with  the  U.N.  First  Commit- 
tee on  Disarmament.  But  as  the  com- 
mittee report  states,  the  U.N.  Commit- 
tee on  Disarmament  in  Geneva  is  the 
primary  U.N.  forum  for  arms  control 
activities  and  the  U.S.  delegation  to 
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that  Committee  is  headed  by  a  differ- 
ent Ambassador. 

Nonetheless.  Mr.  Adelman  certainly 
was  in  a  position  to  win  the  committee 
to  his  side  at  the  first  hearing  on  Jan- 
tiary  27.  His  performance  accom- 
plished Just  the  opposite. 

He  was  asked  the  usual  round  of 
questions  pertaining  to  various  key 
arms  control  issues,  and  to  my  surprise 
was  unable  again  and  again  to  answer 
such  questions. 

A  few  examples  out  of  the  doeen  or 
so  instances  will  suffice. 

Senator  Pkll  asked  if  nuclear  war 
can  be  limited  or  would  both  sides  use 
their  total  arsenals.  Adelman  replied, 
"I  just  have  no  thoughts  in  that  area." 
Pressed  to  reply  more  concretely,  Mr. 
Adelman  said:  "Senator,  really  that  is 
an  area  that  I  have  not  gone  into." 
Does  that  make  you  comfortable? 
On  the  issue  of  one  side  prevailing  in 
a  nuclear  war,  Mr.  Adelman  said  he 
had  seen  the  word  "prevail"  appear  in 
newspapers,  but  added  that  he 
couldn't  define  the  term  because  it 
had  not  been  an  area  of  responsibility 
of  mine  at  the  U.N. 

He  was  also  asked,  for  example, 
whether  the  deployment  of  the  MX  in 
the  suggested  basing  mode  scheme  vio- 
lates SALT  II.  a  fundamental  primary 
question.  The  response  was  the  same, 
that  he  had  no  judgment. 

These  examples  go  on  and  on,  and 
on  Thursday  I  will  go  into  them  once 
again. 

This  striking  lack  of  Itnowledge  on 
central  arms  control  questions  contin- 
ued throughout  the  first  hearing. 

I  will  not  go  into  them,  £is  I  said,  lo- 
calise I  intend  to  do  so  on  Thursday. 

Mr.  Adelman  returned  on  February 
3,  a  week  later,  and  was  asked  many  of 
these  same  questions  on  which  1  week 
earlier  he  had  professed  his  ignorance. 
In  answer  to  the  question  on  limited 
nuclear  war,  the  nominee  now  recited 
that  "In  my  personal  judgment,  the 
impulse,  the  pressures  would  be 
toward  escalation.  It  would  be  a  very 
dangerous  situation  ..."  Asked  now  if 
either  side  could  prevail  in  a  nuclear 
war  Ambassador  Adelman  answered 
cri^ly:  "There  would  be  no  winners  in 
any  Idnd  of  nuclear  conflict.  There 
would  be  only  losers."  Eight  questions 
fumbled  by  the  nominee  in  the  first 
hearing  were  reasked  in  the  second.  In 
each  case,  the  reply  was  concise  and 
satisfactory. 

Question:  There  are  only  two  possi- 
bilities. On  the  first  day  Kenneth 
Adelman  told  the  truth  or  on  the  first 
day  Kenneth  Adelman  did  not  tell  the 
truth.  There  are  no  other  alternatives, 
I  think  most  would  agree.  Now  if  he 
told  the  truth  on  the  first  day  that  he 
has  no  expertise;  if  he  did  not  tell  the 
truth,  he  was  lying.  You  can  make  up 
yoiu-  mind  as  to  which  of  those  two  al- 
ternatives is  the  most  likely,  but  I  will 
suggest  that  either  of  them  disquali- 
fies the  nominee. 
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The  change  from  the  first  to  the 
second  week  prompts  me  to  ask  what 
sort  of  transformation  had  occiured  in 
the  capabilities  of  the  nominee.  Most 
people  do  not  go  through  36  years  of 
their  life  with  no  opinion  on  limited 
nuclear  war  and  then  develop  one  con- 
cisely 7  days  later.  There  may  be 
people  who  do  it  but  they  are  not 
named  Arms  Control  Director. 

Ambassador  Adelman  told  me  that 
he  was  overly  cautious  in  the  first 
hearing  and  misinterpreted  some  of 
the  questions  as  technical.  I  asked  if 
he  had  been  briefed  on  those  ques- 
tions during  the  1  week  interval  be- 
tween hearings.  His  reply  was:  "I 
would  have  to  think.  I  cannot  think  of 
one  briefing  that  I  have  had  on  any  of 
those  subjects  today  that  have  come 
up  that  I  had  over  the  last  week." 

I  asked  again,  "How  much  time  was 
spent  with  you  by  State  Department 
officials,  ACDA  officials.  White  House 
officials  in  the  past  week  on  the  issue 
of  the  hearings  and  the  confirma- 
tion?" 

He  said.  "Very  little.  Most  of  the 
time  I  have  been  reading  by  myself  at 
an  apartment  in  town.  I  cannot  think 
of  briefings." 

That  afternoon.  Senator  Boschwitz 
posed  the  question  again  and  Dr.  Adel- 
man admitted  that  he  had  gone 
through  4  hours  of  "murder  Iwards" 
or  mock  confirmation  hearings  with 
State  Department  personnel. 

When  he  answered  me  he  either  told 
the  truth  or  he  did  not,  and  what  he 
said  to  me  and  what  he  said  to  Senator 
Boschwitz  are  inconsistent. 

Maybe  some  Memt>ers  of  the  Senate 
do  not  mind  that.  I  happen  to  object. 
There  is  no  point  to  having  commit- 
tees if  we  are  not  going  to  be  told  the 
truth  and  subsequently  on  Thursday 
we  will  m  into  the  whole  issue  of  the 
Rowny  memorandum,  and  so  forth, 
and  so  forth,  but  we  will  leave  that  for 
Thursday. 

Aside  from  the  frustration  of  having 
to  coax  information  from  Mr.  Adel- 
man with  such  difficulty.  I  was  struck 
by  the  fact  that  he  did  in  fact  need  to 
be  briefed  or  coached  on  how  to 
answer  these  questions  in  the  second 
hearing.  I  remain,  Mr.  President,  pro- 
foundly dubious  of  Mr.  Adelman's 
expert  knowledge  of  the  arms  control 
field. 

His  performance  in  the  hearings  has 
been  widely  reported  in  Europe,  and  of 
course  the  Soviets  are  all  too  aware  of 
this  nomination.  I  have  read  in  Le 
Monde  and  the  London  Times  exten- 
sive excerpts  from  the  transcript  illus- 
trating Mr.  Adelman's  inabUity  to 
answer  basic  arms  control  questions.  It 
is  not  secret  around  the  world  that  a 
relative  novice  has  been  nominated  to 
lead  our  arms  control  efforts. 
In  the  Kremlin  they  are  all  smiles. 
In  evaluating  a  nominee  to  be  Direc- 
tor of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency,  the  nominee's  qualifica- 


tions are  equal  in  importance  to  what 
may  be  termed  his  level  of  commit- 
ment to  arms  control.  Senator  Percy 
has  phrased  it  well:  "Does  the  nomi- 
nee believe  with  genuine  conviction 
that  the  struggle  to  control  arms  is 
one  that  can  and  must  be  waged?" 
This  is  a  specific  requirement  of  the 
ACDA  directorship.  It  emanates  from 
the  act  creating  ACDA  in  which  the 
Director  is  described  as  "the  principal 
adviser  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
National  Security  Council,  and  the 
President  on  arms  control  and  disar- 
mament matters."  This  requirement 
imposes  on  the  nominee  an  imusual 
but  specific  criteria— is  he  committed 
to  the  cause  of  arms  control? 

His  published  writings  were  a  first 
source  of  concern  to  many  of  us  on  the 
committee.  Several  of  his  articles  dealt 
with  SALT  II  and  the  SALT  process. 
They  contained  sweeping  condemna- 
tions which  in  tone  and  substance  sug- 
gested a  certain  skepticism  about  the 
efficacy  of  arms  control. 

In  a  Wall  Street  Journal  article  in 
1978,  he  wrote: 

The  burial  of  SALT  would  resurrect  U.S. 
strategic  programs  as  first  and  foremost  a 
matter  of  national  security  and  primarily 
one  of  arms  control.  It  would  awaken  Amer- 
icans from  their  torpor  to  the  stark  fact 
that  SALT,  or  any  variant  thereof,  is  simply 
incapable  of  halting  the  Soviet  strategic 
bufldup— 
Any  variant  thereof. 
A  year  later,  he  wrote  in  the  Ameri- 
can Spectator 

A  formerly  creeping  consciousness  has 
been  galloping.  The  "SALT  process"  may 
not  be  worth  it.  It  has  not  saved  money  for 
either  side,  and  Is  unlikely  to  ever  do  so;  it 
has  not  reduced  the  destruction  power  of 
either  side,  and  is  unlikely  to  ever  do  so;  and 
it  has  not  enhanced  strategic  sUbility  (quite 
the  contrary),  and  is  unlikely  ever  to  do  so. 

There  Is  a  commitment. 

In  Policy  Review,  he  wrote  flippant- 
ly about  the  effects  of  nuclear  war  in 
describing  one  Senator's  approach  to 
SALT.  The  Senator  turns  out  to  have 
been  John  Culver,  our  former  distin- 
guished colleague. 

An  indefatigable  truth  seeker,  the  Senator 
furnished  a  major  dollop  of  the  needed 
"horror  and  anguish"— details  of  pain  akin 
to  bums  from  boiling  oil  of  children  scream- 
ing for  their  mother,  of  scalded  babies,  and 
so  on,  in  what  has  to  be  the  most  sickening 
description  this  side  of  Guyana. 

You  all  served  with  John  Culver,  or 
most  of  you,  and  I  am  sure  you,  as  did 
I.  respected  John  Culver.  That  de- 
scription of  his  approach  is  inconsist- 
ent with  my  experience  with  him,  and 
I  submit  all  of  us  as  well. 

These  and  other  examples  were, 
much  like  his  backgroimd  and  experi- 
ence, troubled  signals,  but  not  decisive 
evidence  of  a  lack  of  commitment. 
Dtiring  the  hearings,  however,  an  arti- 
cle which  was  published  in  1981  in  the 
New  York  Daily  News  ascribed  to  Mr. 
Adelman  a  series  of  quotes  reflecting  a 


profound  lack  of  interest  if  not  con- 
tempt, for  arms  control. 

This  was  a  very  upsetting  piece.  The 
members  of  the  committee  requested 
that  Mr.  Adelman  and  the  author  of 
that  article,  Mr.  Ken  Auletta,  appear 
before  the  committee,  and  they  did. 
Testimony  was  taken.  The  controversy 
focused  on  whether  Mr.  Auletta  heard 
Mr.  Adelman  say  in  regard  to  arms 
control.  "I  think  it's  a  sham."  Mr. 
Adelman  denied  recollecting  the  inter- 
view with  Auletta.  He  did  not  say,  "We 
had  the  interview,  I  rememt>er  that, 
but  I  did  not  say  that."  He  said,  and  I 
quote,  "I  deny  remembering  that  I 
ever  had  that  interview;  yes,  sir." 

It  is  worth  noting  that  beyond  the 
issue  of  whether  Mr.  Adelman  said 
"shame"  or  "sham"  are  a  series  of 
quotes,  clearly  visible  in  Mr.  Auletta's 
handwritten  notes  of  his  conversation. 

One  person,  the  nominee,  who  obvi- 
ously had  a  self-interest,  says  he  never 
had  the  interview.  The  other  has  notes 
and  a  record  of  the  New  York  Tele- 
phone Co.  of  the  bill  for  the  telephone 
conversation  between  New  York  and 
Mr.  Adelman's  office.  The  question  is 
whom  do  you  believe? 

I  have  indicated  previously  some  of 
the  cases  where  Mr.  Adelman  changed 
his  position,  and  on  Thursday  we  wiU 
go  into  the  whole  issue  of  the  Rowny 
memorandum,  and  so  forth.  People 
can  make  up  their  own  minds. 

But  is  it  possible  to  believe  that  a  re- 
porter who  has  notes  from  the  inter- 
view, and  a  record  of  the  telephone 
company  billing  of  the  conversation, 
who  writes  an  article  about  an  individ- 
ual, that  the  individual  quoted  in  the 
article  never  comments  back  to  the 
author?  How  many  times  do  you  be- 
lieve the  average  nonpublic  official 
has  a  story  written  about  him  in  the 
New  York  newspapers,  the  New  York 
Daily  News  which,  as  you  know,  is  the 
largest  circulation  newspaper  in  New 
York.  Most  Members  of  the  Senate 
know  every  word  that  has  been  writ- 
ten about  them,  and  we  get  written 
about  every  day.  Are  we  to  believe 
that  Mr.  Adelman  did  not  have  that 
conversation  and  that  he  never  saw 
that  article? 

The  first  suggestion  that  that  was 
not  what  he  said  was  after  he  became 
the  nominee  and  long  after  it  became 
public. 

From  Mr.  Auletta's  notes,  for  exam- 
ple, Mr.  Adelman  is  reported  to  have 
said  on  the  subject  of  arms  control  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Soviets,  "One 
reason  not  to  rush  into  negotiations  is 
that  in  a  democracy,  these  negotia- 
tions tend  to  discourage  money  for  de- 
fense programs."  The  second  reason 
he  cited  was  that  there  "really  is  no 
frank  appraisal  that  these  things  do 
any  good.  I  think  it's  a  fair  assess- 
ment. I'm  not  saying  we  shouldn't  try, 
but  I'm  skeptical  of  anything  coming 
along  •  •  •.  My  policy  would  be  to  do  it 
for  political  reasons." 


How  can  you  read  that  and  arrive  at 
the  conclusion  he  did  not  say  the  word 
"sham,"  and  how  can  you  then  sign  on 
to  it?  To  vote  for  Mr.  Adelman  is  to 
vote  for  these  quotations. 

Advise  and  consent:  I  have  given  my 
advice  and  I,  for  one,  wiU  not  consent. 

The  issue  of  Mr.  Adelman's  candor 
before  the  committee  has  been  a  sub- 
ject of  intense  media  attraction  since 
the  hearings.  E^rery  Senator  must 
draw  his  own  conclusion  from  the  now 
public  information  regarding  Mr.  Adel- 
mtui's  involvement  in  personnel  mat- 
ters prior  to  the  hearings  and  his  oft- 
repeated  denial  during  the  hearings 
that  he  was  not  involved  in  personnel 
matters  at  all.  As  I  said,  I  will  submit- 
in  fact,  what  I  should  do  is  submit— 
for  the  Record  today  a  chronology 
which  sets  forth  this  issue  in  a  bal- 
anced and  objective  fashion,  and  then 
we  will  deal  with  it  on  Thursday  after 
Members  have  had  a  chance  to  review 
the  public  record. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  document  be  printed  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks.  I  would 
lu-ge  Senators  to  examine  it  at  their 
leisure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  TSONOAS.  The  objections  to 
the  Adelman  nomination  are  not 
lodged  in  one  overriding  concern.  The 
case  against  this  nominee  is  cumula- 
tive. There  are  no  strong  reasons  to 
support  the  nomination  on  one  hand, 
and  a  host  of  serious  flaws  in  his  quali- 
fications, his  commitment,  and  his 
candor  before  the  committee  on  the 
other  hand. 

In  a  less  troubled  time  of  harmoni- 
ous trans-Atlantic  relations  and  re- 
straint in  the  nuclear  arms  race,  a 
nominee  burdened  with  such  failings 
might  win  approval,  simply  because 
the  ordeal  required  to  illimilnate  the 
shortcomings  would  cost  too  much  and 
yield  too  little. 

Today,  the  situation  is  far  more  de- 
manding, the  chaUenge  to  U.S.  policy- 
makers enormous,  and  the  mandate 
for  arms  control  almost  overwhelming. 
As  I  have  already  argued,  the  nomi- 
nee, if  confirmed,  will  be  compelled  to 
deal  with  a  trans-Atlantic  crisis  whose 
origins  and  resolution  are  deeply  en- 
meshed in  this  coimtry's  arms  control 
policies.  To  be  honest,  we  need  a 
stronger  candidate.  If  the  Senate  must 
reject  the  current  nominee  in  order  to 
get  one,  then  I  have  reached  the  sober 
and  distressing  conclusion,  so  be  it. 

What  we  are  attempting  to  do  is  to 
give  the  President  a  second  chance  in 
order  to  give  us  a  nominee  of  whom  we 
can  be  proud,  whom  we  can  support, 
and  that  will  serve  his  interests  and 
ours  in  the  current  and  future  battle 
for  the  hearts  and  minds  of  our  Euro- 
pean allies.  If  we  do  that  we  have 
served  him  and  we  have  served  our 
Nation. 


Most  of  all  I  am  troubled  by  what 
might  happen  on  Thursday.  I  do  not 
luiow  how  this  is  going  to  come  out. 
The  vote  counts  are  very  close,  but  I 
believe  if  Kenneth  Adelman  is  con- 
firmed on  Thursday  President  Reagan 
will  be  pleased.  I  also  l>elieve  that  Yuri 
Andropov  will  be  pleased  for  exactly 
the  opposite  reasons. 

I  believe  if  he  is  rejected  and  we  get 
a  credible  nominee  instead  that  when 
we  confirm  that  nominee  President 
Reagan  will  be  pleased  and  Yuri 
Andropov  will  be  very  imhappy.  That 
to  me  seems  like  a  much  more  desira- 
ble conclusion  of  this  debate.  I  will 
have  more  to  say  on  this  on  Thiuwlay. 

Finally,  I  say  that  I  had  originally 
intended  to  conduct  a  filibuster  on 
this  nomination.  After  much  reflection 
I  have  decided  not  to.  although  today 
might  have  seemed  to  l}e  a  filibuster  to 
anyone  sitting  here  and  listening  to 
me.  But  I  think  the  Senate  should 
have  a  right  to  vote  on  this  nomina- 
tion, and  for  that  reason,  in  consulta- 
tion with  others.  I  decided  last  week  to 
forgo  the  originally  stated  intent  to 
filibuster,  and  I  believe  that  the  right 
decision  was  made. 

I  very  much  thank  Senator  Pell.  To 
Senator  Percy  I  say  this  has  been  a 
troubling  matter  for  our  committee, 
but  you  have  been  very  gracious  and 
fair  in  your  conduct  of  the  committee, 
even  though  we  end  up  on  opposite 
sides  of  it.  but  I  just  want  you  to  know 
that  I  appreciate  the  way  you  have 
conducted  the  committee. 
Exhibit  1 

ASEUtAK  NOMniATIOIf  AS  DntBCTOR  OF  ACDA 
SUmtABT 

First  reaction  to  Kenneth  Adelman's  nom- 
ination came  on  January  14  soon  after 
President  Reagan  announced  his  intention 
to  name  him  director  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency. 

A  West  German  paper  wrote  that  "Ro>- 
tow's  successor  ...  is  considered  a  hard- 
liner" and  the  Belgian  Dutch-language  tele- 
vision asserted  that  "Europe  is  vexed." 

At  the  same  time  the  liberal  London 
Guardian's  New  York  correspondent  said 
that  "on  second  thought  .  .  .  many  diplo- 
mats now  believe  the  new  arrangement 
might  turn  out  to  be  most  hopeful  develop- 
ment in  U.S.  arms  control  policy  since  the 
Reagan  Administration  took  office"  because 
the  President  had  made  plain  he  wants  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  supervise  arms  control 
policies  and  Mr.  Adelman  "will  accept 
orders  from  the  State  Department." 

In  the  middle  of  February  the  appoint- 
ment was  again  in  the  headlines  with  re- 
ports that  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  offered  the  White  House  an  op- 
portunity to  withdraw  its  nomination  of  B^. 
Adelman. 

An  Italian  paper  ran  its  correspondent's 
report  that  "President  Reagan  suffered  an 
unexpected  and  serious  defeat"  while  the 
corresptondent  for  another  paper  judged 
"the  consequences"  of  Mr.  Adelman's 
"failed  confirmation"  as  "embarrassing  for 
the  White  House." 

West  European  media  following  these  de- 
velopments reported  that  President  Reagan 
would  stand  by  Mr.  Adelman,  in  addition  to 
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sttckins  to  a  "touch  foreign  policy,  un- 
swayed by  munnurings  of  domestic  crlU- 
dsD.'* 

On  February  3S  headlines  told  of  Senate 
Fy>relsn  Relations  Committee's  8-9  vote 
agataHt  Mr.  Adelman  but  also  of  its  decision 
by  14  votes  to  three  to  send  the  nomination 
to  the  full  Senate  for  a  vote. 

The  liberal  London  Guardian's  Washing- 
ton correspondent  called  this  "another  em- 
barrassing setback  for  President  Reagan." 
Another  British  paper  characterized  the 
vote  as  "a  stinging  defeat"  suffered  by  the 
President. 

However,  the  New  York  correspondent  of 
an  Italian  paper  said  that  Mr.  Adelman  had 
"become  a  pawn  in  a  political  game"  and 
that  is  was  "obvious  that  this  case  has  little 
to  do  with  the  man's  competence.  It  is  part 
of  the  battle  for  control  of  the  disarmament 
policy." 

MATSUAL  AVAILABLE  JANUARY  14-18 

Voget  hopea  tku  wiU  not  delay  negotiations 
Independent  General-Anzeiger  of  Bonn  on 
January  14  commented  that  "Rostow's 
successor  ...  Is  considered  a  hardliner.  'It 
would  be  deplorable  if  people  like  Adelman 
got  the  upper  hand.'  a  member  of  the  U.N. 
Disarmament  Commission  from  a  develop- 
ing country  said  ...  A  Western  diplomat 
called  the  news  .  .  .  'shattering'  and  criti- 
cized Washington  for  'changing  horses  in 
midstream.' 

"Socialist  chancellor-candidate  Hans- 
Jochen  Vogel  expressed  the  hope  that  this 
development  will  not  delay  the  negotiations 
with  Moscow  .  . 

Europe  vexed 
BRT.  the  Belgian  Dutch-language  televi- 
sion, on  January  14  asserted  that  "Europe 
was  vexed."  The  station  carried  a  clip  show- 
ing ACDA  Director-designate  Kenneth 
Adelman  and  described  him  as  a  "tough  ne- 
gotiator but  one  without  arms  control  expe- 
rience." 

Reagan's  credibility  damaged 
Right-center  Algemeen  IDagblad  of  Rot- 
terdam on  January  14  asserted  that  "the 
hawks  in  the  Republican  Party  are  well  on 
their  way  to  taking  over  the  helm  from 
President  Reagan  .  .  .  Moreover,  the  fact 
that  Rostow.  himself  not  a  liberal,  made 
way  for  Kenneth  Adelman.  a  tactless  con- 
servative, has  seriously  damaged  Reagan's 
credibUity. 
Diplomats  now  see  ACDA  changes  as  most 

hopeful 
On  the  ACDA  personnel  shifts.  New  York 
correspondent  Jane  Rosen  wrote  January  14 
in  the  liberal  London  Guardian  that  "when 
President  Reagan  announced  his  decision 
last  week  to  appoint  .  .  .  Mr.  Kenneth  Adel- 
man as  his  arms  control  director,  U.N.  disar- 
mament specialists  expressed  surprise  and 
criticism. 

"On  second  thought,  however,  many  dip- 
lomats now  believe  that  the  new  arrange- 
ment might  turn  out  to  be  the  most  hopeful 
development  In  U.S.  arms  control  policy 
since  the  Reagan  Administration  took 
office  .  .  . 

"The  President  has  made  it  plain  that  he 
wants  the  Secretary  of  State  ...  to  super- 
vise and  pull  together  arms  control  poli- 
cies .  .  . 

"Mr.  Adelman  has  l>een  so  informed,  and 
it  is  assumed  that  regardless  of  his  personal 
opinions,  he  will  accept  orders  from  the 
State  Department." 
Adelman  a  specialist  in  verifying  treaties 
Washington  correspondent  Thomas  Kie- 
Unger  wrote  in  conservative  Die  Welt  of 


Bonn  on  January  15  that  "the  greatest  asset 
of  the  U.S.  political  system  is  that  it  has  a 
huge  reservoir  of  gifted  people."  Kielinger 
said  of  Adelman  that  "at  his  UJ4.  post,  he 
specialized  in  problems  of  verifying 
treaties.  .  .  .The  conservative  Congressmen 
who  toppled  Rostow  will  be  glad  to  hear 
that  he  will  be  succeeded  by  a  man  who  is 
determined  to  substantiate  suspicion  that 
the  Soviets  habituaUy  break  treaties  .  . 
Australia:  Some  concerned  about  Adelman 
appointment 

The  Melbourne  Age  on  January  15  ran 
Washington  correspondent  Peter  Cole- 
Adams'  report  that  "the  President's  capitu- 
lation to  Mr.  Rostow's  critics  and  his  selec- 
tion of  the  even  more  hardline  Kenneth 
Adelman  as  his  replacement  is  thought  by 
some  arms  control  advocates  not  to  augur 
weU  for  their  use  .  .  . 

"One  senior  NATO  official  said  a  hard- 
liner at  the  head  of  the  arms  control  agency 
could  have  more  influence  with  the  right- 
wingers  in  Congress  in  pushing  through 
compromises  favored  in  Europe  .  .  ." 

MATERIAL  AVAILABLE  FEBRUART  3 

U.S.  starting  to  act  on  tvx>  long-dormant 
pacts 

The  conservative  Daily  Telegraph  report- 
ed on  February  3  that  "the  Reagan  Admin- 
istration is  finally  starting  to  act  on  two 
long-dormant  nuclear  testing  pacts  .  .  . 

""This  appears  to  be  in  response  to  pres- 
sure from  Senators  due  to  vote  today  on  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Kenneth 

Adelmiui  .  .  .  although   the   White   House 
denies  such  a  connection  ..." 
Move  on  tioo  treaties  on  eve  of  Adelman  vote 

The  liberal  Guardian  on  February  3  ran 
Washington  correspondent  Alex  Brummer's 
report  that  "under  pressure  from  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  Presi- 
dent Reagan  is  to  seek  tallcs  with  the  Soviet 
Union  on  amending  two  nuclear  test  treaties 
which  have  been  signed  but  never  ratified 
by  Congress. 

"The  move  came  at  the  insistence  of  the 
Committee's  chairman.  Senator  Charles 
Percy,  and  is  designed  to  draw  Republican 
fire  on  the  eve  of  the  vote  in  the  Committee 
on  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Kenneth  Adelman 
as  the  new  head  of  the  Arms  Control 
Agency .  .  ." 

MATERIAL  AVAILABLE  FEBRUARY  IT 

Reagan  ready  to  drop  Adelman 

London  headlines  on  February  17  included 
"Reagan  Ready  to  Drop  Adelman"  (Guardi- 
an). 

Adelman  the  President's  choice 

The  liberal  London  Guardian's  Washing- 
ton correspondent  Alex  Brummer  wrote  on 
February  17.  "Seeking  to  avert  an  embar- 
rassing foreign  policy  setback  for  President 
Reagan,  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee yesterday  offered  the  White  House 
its  opportunity  to  withdraw  its  nomination 
of  Mr.  Kenneth  Adelman  ... 

""But   a   White    House   spokesman   said. 
""He's  the  President's  choice.  We're  sticking 
with  him  all  the  way.'.  .  ." 
Adelman  vote  postponement  a  serious  defeat 

Some  Italian  papers  February  17  reported 
the  decision  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  again  to  postpone  a  vote 
on  the  confirmation  of  Kenneth  Adelman  as 
ACDA  Director  as  a  setback  for  the  White 
House. 

Centrist  La  Stampa  of  Turin  ran  the 
report  of  New  York  correspondent  Ennio 
Caretto  that  "Just  before  his  IStb  news  con- 


ference. President  Reagan  suffered  an  unex- 
pected and  serious  defeat. 

""It  is  certain,  however,  that  this  stum- 
bling block  will  not  make  Reagan  modify  his 
military  policy.  The  U.S.  intelligence  serv- 
ices gave  him  good  ammunition  for  bis  news 
conference  by  revealing  that  the  USSR  has 
tested  a  new  intercontinental  missile,  per- 
haps in  violation  of  the  SALT  II  agreement. 

""The  President  stands  firm  in  his  determi- 
nation to  proceed  with  nuclear  rearmament 
even  though  (U.N.  Secretary  General)  Perez 
de  Cuellar  has  appealed  to  him  as  well  as  to 
Andropov ..." 

Adelman's  failed  confirmation  embarrasses 
White  House 

New  York  correspondent  Gaetano  Scar- 
docchia  of  Rome's  influential  leftist  La  Re- 
pubblica  on  February  17  judged:  "The  con- 
sequences of  Adelman's  failed  confirmation 
are  embarrassing  for  the  White  House. 

"By  rejecting  Adelman  the  (Congression- 
al) opposition  expresses  the  hope  that 
Reagan  will  show  more  concern  and  interest 
for  arms  control  negotiations. 

""According  to  leaks,  the  maneuver  against 
Adelman  was  favored  by  Secretary  Shultz 
who  wants  as  head  of  the  disarmament 
agency  a  more  experienced  and  sophistlcait- 
ed  person  than  the  one  selected  by  the 
White  House." 

Soviet  Union:  Action  on  Adelman  a  blow  to 
administration 

TASS  English  service  on  February  16  ran 
a  Washington-datellned  report  that  "the 
U.S.  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
has  put  off  indefinitely'  a  vote  on  the  nomi- 
nation of  Kenneth  Adelman.  .  .  .  The  Com- 
mittee also  requested  Ronald  Reagan  to 
withdraw  the  nomination. 

""Members  of  the  Committee  decided  to 
postpone  voting  after  It  became  apparent 
that  Adelman's  nomination  would  be  reject- 
ed ..  . 

"This  move  by  the  legislators  is  assessed 
here  as  a  tangible  blow  to  the  Administra- 
tion's prestige.  At  two  hearings  at  the 
Senate  Committee  Adelman  stunned  every- 
body by  his  openly  hostile  attitude  to  prob- 
lems of  arms  control  and  total  Ignorance  In 
this  area  .  .  ." 

MATERIAL  AVAILABLE  FEBRUARY  16 

President  stands  by  Adelman 
London  headlines  on  February  16  Included 
"Reagan  Is  Determined  to  Defy  Criticism  in 
Appointment  Dispute"  (Times).  ""President 
Stands  by  Adelman"  (Guardian)  and  "Rea- 
gan's Nominee  on  Arms  'Should  Give  Up' " 
(DaUy  Telegraph). 

Embattled  President  presses  ahead  on 
nomination 

The  Times  of  London  on  February  16  ran 
Washington  correspondent  Bailey  Morris' 
report  that  "an  embattled  President  Reagan 
has  vowed  to  press  ahead  with  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Kenneth  Adelman  as  his  chief 
arms  negotiator,  despite  criticism  in  Con- 
gress that  he  Is  Ill-prepared  for  the  job  that 
has  become  a  "propaganda  coup'  for  anti-nu- 
clear forces  In  Europe  .  .  . 

"The  controversies  surrounding  the  nomi- 
nation of  Mr.  Adelman  .  .  .  have  become 
great  political  embarrassments  for  Mr. 
Reagan .  . 

Will  face  uphill  struggle  in  the  SetuUe 

Correspondent  Alex  Brummer  in  Wash- 
ington for  the  liberal  Guardian  wrote  that 
""President  Reagan  will  face  an  uphill  strug- 
gle on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  win  confir- 
mation of  the  appointment  of  Keimeth 
Adelman .  .  ." 


Bnimmer  said  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  tactic  of  delaying  its  rec- 
ommendatlon  to  allow  the  Preaident  to 
withdrmw  the  nomination  that  "Mr.  Reagan 
attonpted  to  turn  this  argument  on  Its  bead 
at  ^e  news  conference.  Arms  control  was 
'too  aerious'  to  be  a  poUtical  problon  on  the 
Hill.'  he  said." 

The  conaervaUve  DaUy  Telegraph  on  Feb- 
ruary 16  ran  a  Washington  oorreqwndent's 
report  that  "well-placed  UJS.  Senate  sources 
suggested  yesterday  that  BCr.  Kenneth  Adel- 
man should  withdraw  his  candidacy .  . 
Sticking  to  a  tough  foreign  policy 

The  Financial  Times  U.S.  editor  Reginald 
Dale  said.  "President  Ronald  Reagan  and 
his  Administration  have  made  it  clear  again 
this  week  that  they  are  sticking  to  a  tough 
foreign  policy,  unswayed  by  murmurlngs  of 
domestic  criticism. 

"In  the  past  two  days  the  Administration 
has  confirmed  that  it  .  .  .  declined  to  with- 
draw the  nomination  of  the  controversial 
right-winger  Mr.  Kenneth  Adelman." 
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Many  disappointed  by  remarks  on  INF 
Washington  correspondent  Emil  Boelte 
wrote  in  independent  General-Anzeiger  of 
Bonn:  ""Many  people  are  bound  to  be  disap- 
pointed by  President  Reagan's  remarks  on 
the  INF  issue  ...  He  seems  to  insist  on  the 
zero  option  and  to  draw  away  from  recent 
indications  of  flexibility.  This  negative  im- 
pression was  enhanced  by  his  insisting  on 
the  nomination  of  Keimeth  Adelman  for 
the  position  of  Director  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency." 

DoubtfvJ,  to  stand  by  Ad/Oman 
Pro-Christian  Democratic  Bonner  Runds- 
chau reported  that  "at  his  press  conference 
the  President  declared  that  now  as  before 
he  considers  Adelman  a  close  to  ideal  ACDA 
director,  and  that  he  is  sure  that  he  can  get 
(the  Senate)  to  confirm  him  .  .  .  Whether 
such  loyalty  to  an  aide  who  has  got  Into 
muddy  waters  is  advisable  appears  doubt- 
ful..  . 

"Friendly  countries  might  suspect  that 
Adelman's  views  are  shared  by  his  master  in 
the  White  House .  .  ." 

He  expects  a  lot  of  Adelman 

West  German  TV  Two  on  February  17 
carried  Washington  correspondent  Horst 
Kalbus's  observation  that  "the  main  topic 
of  the  press  conference  was  the  disarma- 
ment issue .  .  . 

"President  Reagan  made  it  clear  that  he 
did  not  intend  to  reconsider  this  (the  Adel- 
man) appointment  and  that  he  expects  a  lot 
of  Adelman .  .  . 

""The  President  also  made  it  clear  that  he 
considered  this  issue  is  having  a  negative 
effect  on  the  European  allies  and  that  Cap- 
itol Hill  should  not  create  additional  prob- 
lems within  the  disarmament  Issue  .  .  .  espe- 
cially after  the  great  success  of  the  visit  of 
George  Bush  to  Europe  .  .  ." 

Reaffirmed  his  political  strategy 

Conservative  Correio  da  Manha  of  Lisbon 
on  February  18  reported,  "Reagan  reaf- 
firmed his  political  strategy  at  a  time  when 
there  is  growing  opposition  from  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  to  the  ratifi- 
cation of  Keimeth  Adelman  .  .  ." 

Senate  reluctant  to  test  strength 

Influential  leftist  La  Repubbllca  of  Rome 
on  February  18  ran  correspondent  Andreas 
Robilant's  report  from  New  York  that 
"Reagan  defended  Adelman's  nomination. 
He  obviously  trusts  his  capacity  to  persuade 
the  recalcitrant  Senators. 


"The  Senators  are  reluctant  to  test  their 
strength  in  a  dispute  with  the  Administaii- 
tlon  because  they  fear  that  this  may  In- 
crease the  confusion  and  the  uncertainty  at 
the  t<v  of  the  Disarmament  Agency  while 
negotiations  with  Europe  are  going  through 
a  delicate  phase." 
Australia:  Remarks  on  Adelman  nomination 

The  Melbourne  Age  on  February  18  re- 
ported. "At  (his)  news  conference,  Mr. 
Reagan  mounted  a  stubborn  reariguard 
action  in  defesne  of  Mr.  Kenneth  Adelman, 
his  embattled  nominee  to  head  the  U.S. 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency.  .  ." 

Soviet  Union:  Adelman  hostile  to  checking 
arms  race 

Moscow  TASS  in  English  on  February  17 
called  the  postponement  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  vote  on  Kenneth  Adelman  a 
"scandalous  development"  which  '"has  epito- 
mized what  Is  typical  of  the  incumbent  Ad- 
ministration by  providing  further  confirma- 
tion of  the  fact  that  it  Is  appointing  incom- 
petent persons  to  high  offices  .  .  . 

"'One  has  to  speak  not  only  about  the  in- 
competence of  Reagan  Administration  offi- 
cials. It  is  important  to  note  also  that  they 
are  opposed  to  the  resolution  of  those  prob- 
lems which  they  have  been  appointed  to 
cope  with. 

'"Adelman  has  demonstrated  on  many  oc- 
casions his  hostUe  attitude  to  the  problem 
of  checking  the  arms  race  .  .  ." 
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Setback  for  Adelman 

London  headlines  February  25  on  the 
Adelman  hearing  Included  "Committee  Set- 
back for  Adelman"  (Times),  "Adelman  Re- 
jected as  Anns  Chier'  (Guardian),  "Rea- 
gan's Control  Chief  Blocked"  (Daily  Tele- 
graph) and  "Rebuff  for  Reagan's  Arms  Con- 
trol Nominee"  (Financial  Times). 
Unfavorable  recommendation  to  fuU  Senate 

The  independent  London  Times  on  Febru- 
ary 25  ran  Washington  correspondent 
Mohsin  All's  report  that  "the  Senate  Iiy>r- 
eign  Relations  Committee  yesterday  voted 
nine  to  eight  against  confirming  President 
Reagan's  controversial  nomination  of  Mr. 
Kenneth  Adelman  ...  as  director  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

"But  the  Committee  agreed  by  14  votes  to 
three  to  send  the  nomination  to  the  full 
Senate  for  a  vote,  although  with  an  unfa- 
vorable recommendation. 

"President  Reagan  has  made  it  clear  that 
he  will  fight  for  the  nomination  and  politi- 
cal analysts  think  it  Is  likely  to  be  approved 
In  the  full  Senate,  which  has  a  Republican 
majority." 

Embarrassing  setback  for  Reagan 

The  liberal  Guardian's  Washington  corre- 
spondent, Harold  Jackson,  on  February  25 
declared:  "In  another  embarrassing  setback 
for  President  Reagan,  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  last  night  voted  to 
reject  his  controversial  choice  of  Mr.  Ken- 
neth Adelman  as  head  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency.  .  .  . 

"The  Committee's  decision  came  after 
members  had  questioned  Mr.  Adelman  for 
the  third  time  in  as  many  weeks  and  it  car- 
ried a  strong  Implication  that  U  did  not  find 
him  either  a  satisfactory  or  a  credible  wit- 


"The  principal  point  of  controversy  at  yes- 
terday's hearing  sprang  from  an  interview 
Mi.  Adelman  gave  two  years  ago  to  the  New 
York  Daily  News.  It  quoted  him  as  saying 
that  America's  arms  control  talks  with  the 
Russians  were  a  'sham'  which  the  Admlnls- 
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tration  only  undertook  to  placate  its  own 
and  allied  public  opinion." 

A  sHnging  defeat  for  U.S.  Preaident 
The  conservative  London  Daily  Tele- 
graph's Washington  staff  noted  today: 
"President  Reagan  suffered  a  stinging 
defeat  in  Congress  yestnday  when  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  came 
out  against  his  nomination  of  Mr.  Kenneth 
Adelman  as  Director  of  the  U.8.  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency  .  . 

Outcome  means  continuing  uncertainty 

London's  independent  Financial  Times 
today  carried  the  report  of  U.S.  editor  Regi- 
nald Dale  that  "Mr.  Ketmeth  Adelman. 
President  Reagan's  controversial  choice  as 
U.S.  arms  control  director,  has  suffered  a  se- 
rious rebuff  at  the  hands  of  a  major  Con- 
gressional committee  last  night. 

""The  outcome  means  there  will  be  con- 
tinuing uncertainty  over  the  appointment  of 
the  conservative  Mr.  Adelman— and  there- 
fore over  the  Administration's  arms  control 
policies  as  a  whole— until  the  issue  is  re- 
solved by  a  floor  vote  of  the  full  100-strong 
Senate. 

"From  the  point  of  view  of  Capitol  Hill 
tactics,  it  gives  Mr.  Reagan  another  chance 
to  save  the  day  by  putting  pressure  on  the 
Senate's  54-strong  Republican  majority  to 
approve  Mr.  Adelman.  the  3<-year-old 
Deputy  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  United  Na- 
ticms. 

"The  main  question  last  night  was  wheth- 
er Mr.  Adelman's  credibility  had  been  irrep- 
arably damaged  by  the  three  hearings  that 
he  has  been  obliged  to  attend  before  the 
Committee. 

"He  was  at  the  hearings  accused  of  indif- 
ference to  arms  control  issues,  cynicism, 
lack  of  experience  and  even  lying  under 
oath." 
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U.S.  arms  and  Adelman 
London   headlines  included  "n.S.  Arms 
and  Adelman"  (Sunday  Times). 

Reagan  faces  brusing  fight  on  AdOman 
Washington  correspondent  Henry  Bran- 
don judged  in  the  Sunday  Times  that 
"President  Reagan  faces  a  bruising  fight  on 
the  GooT  of  the  Senate  over  his  controver- 
sial nomination  of  Kenneth  Adelman. .  .  . 

"The  grilling  he  must  face  . . .  will  do  little 
for  his  credibility  with  Congress,  Reagan's 
European  allies,  the  Russians  and  the  pub- 
lic . .  ." 

A  slap  for  Reagan 

Weekend  papers  in  Paris  ran  stories  on 
the  third  appearance  of  ACDA  director- 
nominee  Kenneth  Adelman  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Headlines  included  ""A  Slap  for  Reagan" 
(Le  Monde)  and  "New  Setback  for  Reagan 
in  Senate"  (Le  Matin). 

Adelman  affair  at  worse  possible  time 
Influential  liberal  Le  Monde  of  Paris  ran 
Washington  correspondent  Robert  Sole's 
report  that  "the  'Adelman  affair'  occurs  at 
the  worst  possible  time— at  the  beginning  of 
a  crucial  year  for  the  deployment  of  the 
NATO  missiles  In  Europe  and  on  the  eve  of 
the  West  German  elections. 

"After  appointing  this  diplomat  and  then 
acknowledging  the  Senate's  protests,  Rea- 
gan's options  were  threefold:  to  withdraw 
the  nomination,  to  suffer  a  veto,  or  to  'ex- 
tract' an  approval. 

"He  chose  the  last  solution,  which  risks 
being  the  worst  one.  Although  Adelman  virlll 
likely  play  a  very  limited  role,  his  Senate 
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hemring  has  Already  been  exploited  by  ad- 
versaries of  the  Administration's  policies 
and  by  the  Kremlin. 

"It  uselessly  worried  the  Europeaiu  and 
diverted  attention  from  Washington's 
recent  flexible  and  coherent  proposals." 

Adelman'i  untimely  declamtiona 

Pro-Socialists  Le  Matin  of  the  same  city 
wrote  in  ite  weekend  edition:  "Reagan  has  a 
hard  time  imposing  his  policy  in  disarma- 
ment matters.  The  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  refused  to  confirm  the 
nomination  of  Kenneth  Adelman.  .  .  .  Now 
the  debate  wUl  take  place  before  the  fuU 
Senate. 

"Adelman  . . .  was  the  target  of  opposition 
Senators  who  feel  he  is  not  competent  and 
who  criticize  his  untimely  declarations  on 
the  uselessness  of  disarmament  negotia- 
tions." 

Opposition  to  Adelman  ia  tymbolic 

In  MUan.  conservation  11  Oiomale  on  Feb- 
ruary 28  carried  New  York  correspondent 
ICauro  Lucentini's  report  that  "the  opposi- 
tion to  Adelman's  appointment  is  symbolic 
of  a  general  opposition  to  Reagan's  disarma- 
ment policy. 

"It  is  also  an  attempt  to  compel  the  Presi- 
dent to  be  more  flexible.  .  .  .  President 
Reagan  believes  he  has  already  scored  a 
good  strategic  success  by  compelling  the 
Russians  to  negotiate  the  reduction  of  ar- 
maments, something  that  Carter  was  not 
able  to  obtain.  Therefore,  he  believes  he  has 
the  right  to  continue  to  negotiate  in  the 
best  possible  way.  through  people  such  as 
Adelman  in  whom  he  has  confidence." 

Battie  ha*  little  to  do  toith  the  Tnan'a 
competence 

New  York  correspondent  Marino  de 
Medici  observed  February  28  in  conservative 
n  Tempo  of  Rome  that  the  vote  of  the 
Senate  committee  on  Adelman  "has  con- 
firmed the  worst  fears  of  the  Administra- 
tion, i.e.  the  possibility  that  the  appoint- 
ment might  be  rejected  by  the  Senate  at  the 
end  of  a  public  discussion  that  would 
damage  the  President's  disarmament  policy. 

"Adelman  has  become  a  pawn  in  a  politi- 
cal game.  It  is  obvious  that  this  case  has 
little  to  do  with  the  man's  competence.  It  is 
part  of  the  battle  for  control  of  the  negoti- 
ating policy." 

A  rather  grim  picture  of  Geneva 
negotiations 
Helsinki's  leading  independent  Helslngin 
Sanomat  on  February  28  ran  an  editorial  on 
the  Adelman  hearing  stating  that  the  entire 
affair  "does  not  offer  a  very  nice  picture  of 
the  VS.  attitude  toward  arms  control  Issues 

"Adelman.  too.  is  certain  to  seek  an  agree- 
ment, but  on  conditions  which  can't  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  Soviet  Union  or  understood 
by  America's  West  European  allies. 

"This  combination  projects  a  rather  grim 
picture  of  the  future  of  INF  negotiations  be- 
cause, in  the  end,  Adelman's  nomination 
will  certainly  be  confirmed  .  .  . 

"It  is  to  be  hoped  .  .  .  that  Adelman  will 
only  be  used  as  a  scarecrow,  the  way  some 
of  the  Soviet  marshals  are  used,  while  com- 
petent civil  servants  pilot  the  INF  negotia- 
tions into  the  harbor." 

ExHiBrT2 

Cbsohologt  or  Adklmam  ams  trk  Rowhy 
Memo. 

Date,  event,  and  citation. 
January  12. 1983,  Rostow  fired. 


January  12.  1M3.  Adelman  selected  to 
head  ACDA  subject  to  Senate  confirmation. 
James  L.  George  named  Acting  Director. 

January  13,  1983.  Discussion  between 
Adelman,  Dam  and  Schultz.  "Following  our 
discussion  with  you  and  Secretary  Shultz  on 
Thursday  evening,  nothing  whatsoever  will 
be  done  or  even  hinted  on  personnel  mat- 
ters before  the  hearings.  For  this  reason.  I 
have  chosen  someone  in  lO.  per  your  sug- 
gestion, to  handle  my  personnel  schedule 
and  arrangements.  Jon  Ounderson.  For  the 
same  reason,  I  have  asked  Robin  West,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior  Policy. 
Budget  and  Administration  to  investigate 
the  ACDA  personnel  situation."  (Adelman 
memo  to  Dam  dated  January  17, 1983.) 

January  13.  1983.  More  on  Adelman  dis- 
cussion of  personnel  w/Shultz.  (Washlr»gton 
Post.  March  20.  1983.) 

Adelman  has  told  other  administration  of- 
ficials that  in  early  meetings  with  Shultz  he 
expressed  discomfort  with  personnel  admin- 
istration and  indicated  that  'he  was  not 
good  at  changing  a  lot  of  people  around. " 
one  official  said. 

Moreover,  this  official  said  Kenneth  W. 
Dam.  Shultz's  deputy,  told  several  ACDA 
senior  staffers  that  Adelman  "might  make  a 
few  changes"  but  would  not  in  any  way 
want  to  break  up  the  senior  staff." 

January  14,  1983,  West  letter  to  Mr.  Percy 
conflnns  Adelman  received  memo  from 
Rowny.  "At  the  request  of  Kenneth  L.  Adel- 
man. the  President's  nominee  for  Director 
of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  I  am  forwarding  to  you  the  original 
copy  of  a  transmittal  sent  to  me  by  Mr. 
Adelman,  which  includes  the  talking  points 
that  he  received  from  General  Rowny  at 
their  meeting  on  January  14.  1983."  (West 
memo  to  Mr.  Percy,  dated  March  14.  1983.) 
January  14.  1983,  Adelman  maintains  he 
did  not  read  the  memo,  but  wrote  a  cover 
note  to  Robin  West.  (Washington  Post. 
March  20.  1983.) 

Rowny  personally  delivered  the  controver- 
sial memo  to  Adelman  here  Jan.  14.  accord- 
ing to  information  given  to  the  Senate  com- 
mittee. Adelman  thereafter  turned  it  over  to 
Robin  West,  an  assistant  interior  secretary 
designated  by  Adelman  to  study  ACDA  per- 
sonnel issues  while  Adelman's  nomination 
was  pending. 

Adelman  maintains  that  he  did  not  read 
the  Rowny  memo  at  the  time  but,  in  a  cov- 
ering note  to  West,  he  described  the  memo 
as  "Ed  Rowny's  very  confidential  views  on 
people." 

January  14,  1983.  Adelman's  handwritten 
note  attached  to  Rowny  memo.  (Attached  to 
Rowny  memo.) 

January  15,  1983.  In  memo  to  West.  Adel- 
man discusses  timing  of  appointments,  kinds 
of  appointments,  and  kinds  of  people  for 
ACDA.  (Adelman  memo  to  West,  dated  Jan- 
uary 15. 1983.) 

The  first  appointments  in  ACDA  will  be 
the  critical  ones  and  will  be  the  most  impor- 
tant ones  as  well.  They  should  give  the 
signal  that  we  will  have  people  far  more 
qualified  than  the  job  demands  and  far 
higher  caliber  people  than  one  would  nor- 
mally expect  in  these  positions.  They 
should  be  very  carefully  done  and  really 
sensational  kinds  of  appointments  to  please 
everyone  right  away.  The  first  appoint- 
ments are  the  most  important. 

Remember.  Ed  Rowny  said  we'll  need  two 
kinds  of  people:  (A)  policy  analysis  people, 
which  have  been  lacking  in  ACDA  and  (B) 
verification  people,  which  have  been  sorely 
missed.  Those  are  the  two  types  Rowny 
thinks  we  should  start  looking  for  right 
away. 


•  •  •  In  the  Defense  Department  was 
really  well  thought  of  by  Frank  Carluccl 
and  might  be  good  to  get  him  into  the  act  in 
some  capacity  or  maybe  we  can  yank  him 
over  here.  Marybel  Batcher  can  help  you 
with  names,  there  are  well  as  Richard  Perle. 
Blng  West.  etc.  They  are  all  fine  people  and 
they  would  love  to  help  me. 

It  might  also  be  good  to  check  with  Jim 
Roche  who  was  Paul  Wolfowitz'  deputy  and 
Is  now  going  to  be  Scoop  Jackson's  assistant 
on  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 

Paul  Wolfowitz  tells  me  •  •  •  at  the  Policy 
Planning  Office  of  State  is  very  good  and 
knowledgeable  on  these  Issues.  He  also  tells 
me  that  •  •  •  who  just  went  to  work  for  Bill 
Clark  is  super;  he  might  be  yankable  or 
maybe  we  have  to  get  his  ideas. 

I  am  just  throwing  you  all  kinds  of  ideas 
as  they  are  thrown  at  me  and  do  hope  you 
can  make  sense  out  of  it.  as  I  know  you  will. 
January  24,  1983.  Adelman  meets  with 
conservative  hill  staffers  and  reportedly  dis- 
cusses personnel.  (Washington  Post.  March 
30.  1983). 

A  personnel  purge  at  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  was  discussed 
with  Kenneth  L.  Adelman.  President  Rea- 
gan's nominee  to  head  the  agency,  at  two 
private  meetings  on  Capitol  Hill  several 
days  before  his  first  confirmation  hearing 
Jan.  27.  according  to  a  conservative  congres- 
sional source  who  supports  Adelman's  nomi- 
nation. 

In  one  meeting,  held  In  the  office  of  Rep. 
Jack  Kemp  (R-N.Y.).  this  source  said.  Adel- 
man assured  conservative  staffers  that  he 
would  "take  care  of"  concerns  they  voiced 
about  several  ACDA  officials  described 
during  the  session  as  too  liberal,  uncoopera- 
tive or  overly  concerned  with  reaching  an 
arms  control  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Two  of  the  eight  participants  in  the  meet- 
ing insisted  in  interviews  Friday  and  yester- 
day that  such  a  conversation  had  not  taken 
place. 

Adelman's  meetings  with  conservative 
Capitol  Hill  staffers  before  his  first  confir- 
mation hearing  were  part  of  an  exercise  to 
prepare  him  for  questioning  by  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 

The  meeting  in  Kemp's  office  was  orga- 
nized by  Kemp  aide  Michelle  Van  Cleave 
and  was  attended  by  David  Sullivan,  a  staff- 
er for  Sen.  Steve  Symms  (R-Idaho);  David 
Hoppe.  staff  aide  to  Rep.  Trent  Lott  (R- 
Miss.).  and  others  including  a  lobbyist  for 
Rockwell  International.  according  to 
sources. 

One  congressional  source  said  that  during 
the  drill  session.  Sullivan,  who  had  been  on 
the  ACDA  transition  team  for  Reagan, 
urged  Adelman  to  take  action  against  sever- 
al current  ACDA  officials,  many  of  whom 
were  also  on  the  Rowny  "hit  list." 

Sullivan  confirmed  Friday  that  the  meet- 
ing took  place  but  denied  that  he  had  pro- 
posed names  of  ACDA  officials  to  be  purged. 
Van  Cleave,  reached  yesterday,  acknowl- 
edged that  the  meeting  took  place  but  said 
there  was  "absolutely  no"  discussion  about 
persormel. 

The  conservative  congressional  source  said 
that,  after  questions  were  raised  about  al- 
leged personnel  discussions  at  the  meeting, 
staffers  who  participated  agreed  among 
themselves  to  deny  occurrence  of  a  discus- 
sion with  Adelman  about  a  personnel  purge. 
At  a  second  meeting  with  Michael  PlUs- 
bury.  sUff  director  for  the  RepubUcan 
Senate  Steering  Committee.  Adelman  re- 
portedly solicited  suggestions  for  personnel 
changes,  saying  "there  will  be  plenty  of  va- 


candet."  PUlsbury  later  told  several  col- 
leagues. PUUbury  would  not  comment 
Friday. 

March  24,  1983,  Adelman's  reply  to  ac- 
counts of  two  Capitol  Hill  meetings.  (State- 
ment of  Adelman.  March  24. 1983.) 

Since  this  matter  began,  there  have  been 
a  number  of  articles  containing  factual 
errors  or  mlsleadlitg  statements.  For  exam- 
ple, the  March  30  Washington  Post  article 
by  Walter  Plncus  and  Patrick  E.  Tyler  says 
that  "a  personnel  purge  at  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency  was  discussed 
with"  me  "at  two  private  meetings  on  Cap- 
itol Hill  several  days  before  his  first  confir- 
mation hearing  January  27."  This  allegation 
is  untrue. 

The  first  meeting  the  article  referred  to 
was  a  gathering  on  Capitol  Hill  three  days 
before  my  first  hearing  convened  to  ensure 
that  I  would  be  responsive  to  questions  and 
to  concerns  that  Senators  might  pose  during 
my  confirmation  hearings.  There  were  ap- 
proximately eight  participants,  including  a 
career  Foreign  Service  Officer  in  the  SUte 
Department.  There  was  absolutely  no 
"Talking  of  Purge  at  ACDA"  (in  the  words 
of  the  article's  title)  whatsoever. 

The  article's  references  to  persormel  dis- 
cussions are  attributed  to  only  one  source, 
who  Is  never  Identified  as  having  actually 
attended  the  session:  while  the  article  states 
that  two  actual  participants  "insisted"  that 
"such  a  conversation  had  not  taken  place." 
No  person  at  the  gathering  could  reasonably 
have  walked  away  with  any  other  view.  The 
allegations  contained  in  the  article  are  false. 
With  respect  to  the  second  alleged  meet- 
ing, since  my  nomination  I  have  had  only  a 
brief  hallway  conversation  with  Michael 
PUlsbury  and  that  did  not  touch  upon  per- 
sonnel matters.  I  had  no  "private"  meetings 
with  Michael  PUlsbury. 

January  27.  1983.  Adelman  statement 
lauds  ACDA  personnel.  (Opening  statement 
by  Amb.  Adelman.  confirmation  hearings 
before  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee. January  27.  1983.) 

I  am  personally  convinced  that  all  his 
time  and  energy.  aU  the  efforts  of  Secretary 
Shultz,  of  our  exceUent  negotiations- 
knowledgeable,  experienced,  skillful  men— 
and  of  the  dedicated  professionals  In  ACDA 
can  work  toward  arms  control  results  that 
make  us,  that  make  the  Nation,  proud,  that 
make  the  world  more  stable  and  more 
peaceful,  with  fewer  weapons  of  destruction. 
Again,  may  I  express  my  profound  appre- 
ciation to  this  distinguished  committee  for 
considering  my  nomination  so  expeditiously 
and  with  such  sincere  Interest. 

January  27.  1983.  Adelman  denies  discus- 
sion of  personnel  with  Shultz,  denies  ad- 
dressing personnel  situation.  (Hearing  tran- 
script. Percy -Adelman,  p.  16.) 

The  Chairmam.  From  your  discussion  with 
the  President  and  Secretary  Shultz.  Is  it 
clearly  esUblished  that  you  will  serve  under 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State?  Do 
you  anticipate  making  major  changes  in  the 
staff  or  the  organization  of  ACX>A  and.  if  so, 
would  you  outline  what  changes  you  might 
Intend  to  make?  Have  you  discussed  any  of 
those  with  the  Secretary  of  State? 

Ambassador  Adelman.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  not  discussed  any  of  those  with  the 
Secretary  of  SUte.  We  have  spent  consider- 
able hours  since  the  announcement  of  my 
nomination  talking  about  arms  control  and 
talking  about  the  proposals,  the  visions  of 
the  future,  the  problems  we  are  going  to 
face.  The  Secretary  Is  very  Interested  in  this 
area  and  we  have  not  gotten  into  structural 
reform  or  persormel  changes  or  anything 
Uke  that. 
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The  Chairmah.  Have  you  selected  or  are 
you  in  the  process  of  trj^  to  select  names 
for  assistant  directors?  We  have  a  team  that 
has  not  been  put  together  for  some  time. 
What  qualifications  are  you  looking  for  in 
your  assistant  directors? 

Ambassador  Adelmak.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  not  addressed  the  personnel  situation 
at  aU.  I  thought  it  was  premature  before  the 
Senate  voted  on  this  matter,  and  I  was  con- 
sidering the  issues  involved. 

January  27.  1983.  Adelman  asserte  he  has 
"not  thought"  about  the  personnel  situa- 
tion at  aU.  (Hearing  transcript,  p.  55-56.) 

Senator  Pell.  As  you  know.  ACDA  Is 
being  subjected  to  a  rapid  turnover  in  staff 
and  there  have  been  nmiors  recently  of  an 
even  further  far-reaching  purge.  What  are 
your  own  plans  In  this  regard?  Do  you  plan 
to  pretty  weU  keep  the  staff  as  Is,  or  do  you 
plan  to  have  another  purge? 

Ambassador  Aoelmah.  I  would  think  that 
the  demands— what  we  have  to  do  in  ACDA, 
and  hopefully  do  It  quickly— is  to  get  at  the 
task  of  organizing  the  arms  control  effort  In 
as  good  a  way  as  we  could  possibly  do.  I 
would  think  that  purges  would  Just  be  a 
confusion  of  time,  it  would  be  an  exercise  in 
futility. 

Senator  Pell.  Not  reorganization.  We 
often  reward  those  who  have  done  the  best 
job  by  way  of  Presidential  citations.  You 
must  have  some  Ideas  along  these  and  other 
lines  as  to  what  you  could  do. 

Ambassador  Adelman.  I  have  reaUy  not 
thought  about  that.  I  have  not  thought 
about  the  personnel  situation  at  aU,  Sena- 
tor, and  I  say  that  with  all  sincerity.  I  have 
thought  about  the  question  of  the  low 
morale  In  ACTDA.  That  has  been  a  prospect 
that  very  much  depresses  me. 

February  3.  1983.  Adelman  exchange  with 
Mathias.  (Second  hearing,  p.  96.) 

Senator  Mathias.  I  wiU  leave  that  subject 
for  the  moment,  but  I  think  there  is  stUl  a 
little  bit  hanging  by  your  statement. 

Ambassador  Adelman.  Well,  let  me  just 
clarify  it  right  now.  Senator.  I  have  heard 
the  rumor  and  it  come  as  a  very  big  surprise 
to  me  that  there  were  thoughts  of  a  purge 
or  a  big  departure  from  ACDA.  That  is  the 
furthest  thing  from  my  mind.  I  think  there 
have  been  too  many  changes  in  personnel  in 
ACDA. 

I  have  always  had  very  high  esteem  for 
the  people  In  ACDA  and  have  never  heard 
the  Secretary  of  State,  the  President  or 
anyone  in  the  Personnel  Office,  in  the 
White  House  or  anyone  else  talk  in  those 
terms.  And  they  have  been  personally  dis- 
tressing to  me  because  I  think  they  are  Just 
rumors  to  make  this  situation  more  diffioUt 
than  it  is. 

After  February  3,  1983.  Adelman  says  he 
will  rely  on  ACDA  professionals.  (Adelman 
responses  to  additional  questions  submitted 
by  Sen.  Pressler,  February  3. 1983.  p.  134.) 

Adelman's  Responses  to  Additional 
Questions  Submitted  by  Senator  Pressler 

Question  1.  Should  you  be  confirmed  as 
ACDA  Director,  will  you  rely  on  ACDA's 
corps  of  senior  professionals  who  have  the 
Government's  corporate  memory  on  arms 
control? 

Answer.  My  answer  to  this  question  is  an 
unequlvocable  yes.  My  testimony  on  both 
January  27  and  February  3  makes  this  com- 
pletely clear. 

February  16.  1983.  Business  meeting— Au- 
letta  materials  discussed. 

February  24.  1983.  Auletta  appears,  last 
Adelman  hearing;  Committee  votes  9-8  to 
report  Adelman  nomination  unfavorably. 
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Bfarch  9.  1983,  AccounU  of  the  (Rowny) 
d(xniment  began  to  appear  (Wednesday) 
from  the  Hearst  News  Service. 

March  11,  1983  (Friday),  Closed  hearing 
with  Dam. 

March  14,  1983  (Monday).  Rowny  memo 
and  documents  turned  over  to  Committee. 

Idarch  23,  1983.  9:15  a.m.  closed  Commit- 
tee meeting  with  Shultz  on  Rowny  memo 

March  23.  1983.  Committee  votes  to  re- 
lease Rowny  memo  (without  names)  and 
documents  by  a  vote  of  11-8. 

March  23,  1983,  Rowny  memo  and  docu- 
ments released.  4  p.m. 

March  24.  1983.  Adelman  Issues  statement 
defending  his  nomination. 

The  PRESroiNO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Pressler).  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  while 
Senator  Tsongas  is  still  on  the  Hoor.  I 
would  like  to  mxtke  a  statement  and 
then  I  will  be  happy  to  yield  immedi- 
ately to  Senator  Goldwater.  Senator 
GoLowATER  will  make  a  statement  in 
Just  a  moment. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  point  out 
the  fact  that  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts has  pointed  out  several  cases 
in  which  administration  statements 
have  (H-eated  <»ncem  and  alarm  in 
Europe.  He  has  stated  that  we  are 
losing  the  battle  for  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  our  allies. 

I  wish  to  point  out  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Massachusetts 
that  the  interim  INP  proposal  that 
was  made  by  the  President  on  March 
30  has  been  extraordinarily  well  re- 
ceived. Many  of  us  had  urged  the  ad- 
ministration—I Itnow  I  certainly  did— 
to  umdertake  this  initiative  I  feel  that 
the  best  option  is  the  zero  option,  to 
just  eliminate  all  those  weapons,  but  if 
the  Soviets  are  not  responding  to  that, 
then  I  think  it  appropriate  that  we 
have  taken  the  initiative  and  offered 
something  somewhat  in  between. 

I  feel  also  that  I  should  point  out  to 
my  distinguished  colleague  that  this 
morning  Secretary  Weinberger  re- 
leased the  results  of  a  6-month  study 
of  ways  to  increase  crisis  stability  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  Secretary  has  today 
proposed  to  President  Reagan  that  we 
undertake  several  important  measures 
to  improve  international  communica- 
tions during  times  of  crisis  and  nuclear 
incidents. 

These  would  include  the  creation  of 
a  Joint  military  communication  link 
between  the  United  States  and  the 
U.SJS.R.;  the  upgrading  of  the  hotline; 
and  an  agreement  among  the  world's 
nations  to  consult  in  the  event  of  a  nu- 
clear incident  involving  a  terrorist 
group. 

The  unclassified  version  of  the  DOD 
report  outlining  these  measures  was 
inserted  in  the  Record  earlier  today 
by  Senator  Tower. 

I  commend  the  Secretary  for  his  ini- 
tiative in  proposing  these  constructive 
measures  and  trust  that  they  will  be 
welcomed  by  our  allies,  as  the  INF  ini- 
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tlative  of  the  President  several  weeks 
ago  was  welcomed  by  our  allies. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  happy  to  yield  at 
this  time  to  noky  dlsttoguished  col- 
league from  Arlsona.  I  appreciate  his 
very  great  patience  and  forbearance 
this  afternoon  because  we  had  hoped 
he  would  be  scheduled  to  speak  some- 
time ago.  But  I  know  the  Senator  feels 
this  matter  is  an  important  matter 
and  has  been  patiently  waiting  all 
afternoon  to  speak. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  my 
friend  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  the  nomina- 
tion of  Kenneth  L.  Adelman.  to  be  Di- 
rector of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disar- 
mament Agency.  I  am  amazed  that 
anyone  would  oppose  his  nomination. 

In  fact,  Mr.  President.  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  Dr.  Adelman's 
critics  are  now  engaged  in  opposing  for 
the  sake  of  opposing,  rather  than 
having  any  serious  grounds  for  chal- 
lenging his  qualifications.  They  are 
undermining  the  very  cause  they  pro- 
fess to  serve,  progress  toward  an  arms 
reduction  agreement. 

Kenneth  Adelman  is  obviously  quali- 
fied to  serve  in  the  position  of  Arms 
Control  Director.  He  is  a  man  of  high 
character. 
He  is  a  scholar. 

He  is  a  brilliant  analyst,  with  profes- 
sional experience  in  the  area  of  na- 
tional security  and  arms  control. 

Dr.  Adelman's  bacliground  in  gov- 
ernment covers  10  years  of  service, 
ranging  from  the  Commerce,  State, 
and  Defense  Departments,  to  the 
second  ranking  position  representing 
our  Govenunent  at  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

In  his  private  activities.  Kenneth 
Adelman  has  aciiieved  a  master's 
degree  in  foreign  service  and  a  doctor's 
degree  in  political  theory,  both  from 
Georgetown  University.  Prom  1977  to 
1981,  Dr.  Adelman  served  with  the 
Strategic  Studies  Center  of  Stanford 
Research  Institute. 

In  1981,  he  was  appointed  as  our 
Government's  Deputy  Permanent 
Representative  to  the  United  Nations, 
with  the  title  of  Ambassador.  In  this 
capacity,  he  handled  day-to-day  affairs 
of  U.S.  negotiating  teams  at  U.N. 
meetings  that  were  concerned  with 
every  Idnd  of  disarmament  issues. 
Also,  as  Ambassador,  Dr.  Adelman 
became  the  principal  American  diplo- 
mat with  responsibilities  for  our  coun- 
try's participation  in  the  United  Na- 
tions' Second  Special  Session  on  Disar- 
mament. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  read  the  report 
by  the  majority  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  which  reported  Dr. 
Adelman's  nomination  negatively,  and 
I  cannot  recognize  him  as  being  the 
same  individual  whom  the  President 
nominated.  The  committee  report  does 
not  even  give  the  nominee  credit  for 
having  earned  his  doctorate.  The  ma- 
jority persists  in  referring  to  him  as 


"Mr.  Adelman"  and  not  "Doctor"  or 
"Ambassador  Adelman,"  as  normal 
courtesy  and  proper  protocol  would 
dlcUte. 

This  imnecessary  slight  of  Dr.  Adel- 
man reveals  the  open  bias  and  uncon- 
cern for  facts  which  mark  much  of  his 
opposition. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  report 
attempts  to  downplay  Ambassador  Ad- 
leman's  duties  at  the  United  Nations 
as  constituting  a  mere  "explanation 
and  defense"  of  arms  control  policies, 
rather  than  "the  formulation"  of 
policy,  as  if  this  responsibility  would 
not  provide  him  with  any  useful  expe- 
rience and  insight  in  the  field  of  arms 
control. 

Surely  the  fact  that  a  person  has 
represented  his  Government  with  the 
rank  of  ambassador  and  has  been 
charged  with  coordinating  his  Nation's 
participation  in  a  special  session  on 
disarmament  at  the  United  Nations, 
and  has  also  headed  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion to  one  of  those  arms  control  ses- 
sions, is  a  positive  contribution  toward 
building  his  Imowledge  and  overall  un- 
derstanding of  the  subject  of  arms 
control.  Does  this  activity  not  give  him 
a  special  grasp  of  the  subject  which  he 
would  not  otherwise  possess?  And  yet, 
his  opponents  act  is  if  the  fact  that 
Dr.  Adelman  worked  directly  in  the 
area  of  arms  control  should  be  a 
ground  for  condemning  him. 

This  nonsense  is  continued  In  the 
committee  report  with  an  attack  on 
the  integrity  of  his  voluminous  writ- 
ings on  public  policy.  The  committee 
majority  wrongly  charges  that  Dr. 
Adelman's  writings  offer  "few  ideas" 
and  lack  "fresh  new  concepts." 

Mr.  President,  this  kind  of  criticism 
reveals  that  much  of  the  opposition  to 
Dr.  Adelman  is  not  based  on  his  per- 
sonal abilities  and  experience:  it  stems 
from  a  blatant  attempt  to  overturn 
the  results  of  the  last  Presidential 
election. 

Dr.  Adleman's  Intellectual  qualities 
cannot  be  challenged  by  anyone.  His 
writings  are  filled  with  penetrating 
analyses  of  difficult  matters.  He  pro- 
pounds many  original  concepts  in  his 
papers  and  displays  a  thoughtful  abili- 
ty to  organize  his  subjects  logically 
and  clearly.  These  qualities  will  enable 
him  to  develop  the  fresh  ideas  his  op- 
ponents seek  from  the  Arms  Control 
Director. 

What  his  critics  are  really  objecting 
to  is  not  that  Dr.  Adleman  is  Incapable 
of  thinking  new  concepts,  but  that  he 
may  not  adopt  their  particular  idea  or 
view  of  negotiating  strategy. 

Mr.  President,  I  find  this  to  be  a 
rather  common  kind  of  criticism  ema- 
nating from  people  who  really  do  not 
know  much  about  foreign  policy  or,  as 
far  as  that  goes,  know  much  atx>ut 
many  things  going  on  in  this  Cham- 
ber. They  take  it  on  themselves  to 
criticize  a  man  because  he  may  not 
agree  with  their  particular  concept  of 


what  to  do  even  though  the  man's 
background  speaks  volumes  for  his 
ability  to  do  so. 

Dr.  Adelman's  record  shows  that  he 
supports  arms  control  negotiations  in 
which  we  will  press  for  acceptance,  on 
a  mutual  basis,  of  appropriate  verifica- 
tion measures  to  enhance  mutual  con- 
fidence, credibility  and  trust.  His  writ- 
ings reveal  a  deep  attachment  to  the 
cause  of  peace,  to  the  values  of  human 
life  and  to  the  survival  of  humanity. 

For  example,  in  a  pm?er  on  strategi<^ 
power  published  by  "policy  review.*' 
Dr.  Adelman  refrains  from  arguing  for 
an  overwhelming  U.S.  advantage  of 
strategic  power.  Instead  he  contends 
that  the  problem  pressing  the  Reagan 
administration  is  not  the  development 
of  a  margin  of  safety  by  increased 
power,  but  the  removal  of  the  Soviet's 
"margin." 

I  may  say  that  \b  an  exceptional 
paper,  Mr.  President.  I  think  it  is  one 
that  everybody  in  this  Congress 
should  read.  I  think  it  is  one  that 
Americans  should  read. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  get 
the  Soviet's  margin  to  more  coincide 
with  us. 

I  hear  constant  argimients  and  I 
have  listened  to  debates  on  television 
about  the  overwhelming  number  of 
warheads  that  we  have. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  speaking  as  one 
who  has  been  in  this  particular  field 
for  many,  many,  many  years,  I  do  not 
care  if  we  have  a  million  warheads.  It 
takes  time  to  reload  a  silo.  You  just  do 
not  load  a  missile  like  you  load  a  .30 
caliber  rifle.  It  takes  at  least  8  hours 
to  assemble  the  thing.  It  takes  prob- 
ably 24  hours  at  the  quickest  to  put 
the  Instrument  in  the  hole  and  to 
properly  orient  it  as  to  its  trajectory. 
So  having  more  warheads  than  the 
Russians  to  me  is  Just  something  that 
happened  to  us  more  or  less  by  acci- 
dent. 

I  like  Dr.  Adelman's  approach.  Let 
us  quit  worrying  about  what  we  can  do 
and  let  us  worry  about  what  the  Sovi- 
ets can  do  and  what  we  can  do  to  con- 
vince the  Soviets  that  their  whole  con- 
cept is  just  as  wrong  as  the  whole  con- 
cepts of  international  nuclear  weapons 
and  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles 
are  at  the  present  time. 

I  feel  that  Dr.  Adelman's  concepts 
fit  well  with  the  administration's  arms 
control  initiatives. 

I  think  it  is  time  that  our  people  and 
the  media  recognize  that  President 
Reagan  has  made  the  most  far-reach- 
ing sums  control  and  arms  reduction 
proposals  in  this  century. 

I  repeat  that.  Those  critics  of  Dr. 
Adelman  must  remember  that  the  sole 
purpose  of  our  President  is  foreign 
policy  and  the  fact  that  he  has  a  host 
of  other  duties  piled  on  him  does  not 
eliminate  the  fact  that  his  primary 
concern  is  the  institution  and  the  pro- 
duction of  and  the  providing  of  a  for- 


eign policy  that  will  protect  the  free- 
doms of  our  country. 

What  is  the  threat  to  those  free- 
doms today,  outside  of  a  people  in  the 
United  States  who  would,  for  some 
reason  or  another,  like  to  destroy  our 
own  concepts?  The  biggest  threat 
would  be  the  military  might  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  now  stretched  not  Just 
across  most  of  Europe  and  the  conti- 
nent of  Africa,  but  now  beginning  to 
infiltrate  Central  America  Just  south 
of  us. 

So  the  President's  proposals  that  he 
has  made  and  will  make  to  the  Soviets 
are  the  most  far  reaching,  the  most 
thoughtful  we  have  had  ever  since  the 
instnmient  of  destruction  known  as 
the  ICBM  has  been  invented. 

President  Reagan  has  proved  that 
he  is  serious  about  comprehensive 
arms  control.  He  has  proposed  cutting 
the  number  of  ballistic  missiles  by 
one-half  and  the  number  of  warheads 
by  one-third.  He  has  proposed  an  in- 
terim agreement  aimed  at  reducing 
the  deployment  of  intermediate  range 
missiles  in  Ehirope  while  we  continue 
to  strive  for  a  zero  goal  eliminating 
these  weapons  entirely.  Also,  the 
United  States  has  presented  a  draft 
treaty  for  the  global  destruction  of  all 
chemical  weapons  stockpiles  and  pro- 
duction facilities.  And,  our  Govern- 
ment has  indicated  that  it  is  willing  to 
ratify  the  threshold  test  ban  and 
peaceful  nuclear  explosions  treaties  as 
soon  as  verifications  can  be  negotiated. 

Mr.  President,  any  further  delay  of 
action  on  Dr.  Adelman's  nomination, 
or  the  rejection  of  his  nomination, 
would  hamper  progress  on  these  initia- 
tives. It  would  play  into  the  hands  of 
those  elements  in  the  world  who  want 
no  true  arms  control  agreements. 

Opposition  to  his  nomination  for  no 
good  reason  suits  the  traditional 
Soviet  tactic  of  seeking  to  undermine 
American  domestic  support  for  any 
policy  it  fears.  The  constant  quarrel- 
ing and  sniping  within  our  country  at 
the  administration's  arms  reduction 
efforts  does  not  contribute  to  im- 
proved policies.  It  only  creates  a  major 
source  of  wealuiess  and  the  appear- 
ance of  weakness  in  the  eyes  of  our  ad- 
versaries. 

I  would  remind  my  colleagues  that 
we  went  into  World  War  II  because  we 
were  in  precisely  the  same  position  we 
are  getting  ourselves  into  today,  pre- 
cisely. We  were  not  ready  for  war.  We 
did  not  have  an  air  force.  We  did  not 
have  a  navy.  We  had  an  army  that 
used  brooms  for  gums  and  cardboard 
tanks.  We  did  not  have  enough  men  to 
beat  a  good  Boy  Scout  troop  on  a 
Sunday  afternoon.  Hitler,  knowing 
that,  and  knowing  that  this  country 
was  filled,  as  we  are  filled  today,  with 
people  who  speak  openly  against  the 
arming  of  our  country,  took  it  onto 
himself  to  capture  the  world. 

I  have  always  held,  as  a  participant 
in  that  war,  that  had  we  at  any  time  in 
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the  1930's  spent  the  money  to  arm 
ourselves,  and  told  Hitler  that  if  he 
put  one  foot  on  the  soU  of  one  of  our 
frlends  we  would  go  to  war,  there 
never  would  have  been  a  World  War 

n. 

This  is  aU  that  we  are  talking  about 
today.  Yet.  I  hear  around  this  country 
some  of  the  same  talk  I  heard  back  in 
the  1930's  as  a  young  man.  It  took  4 
years  in  the  1930's  to  buy  the  B-17 
bomber  and  yet  today  we  have  people 
who  want  to  cut  out,  discontinue,  the 
B-1  bomber,  the  only  new  airplane  in 
that  field  we  have  had  in  22  years.  The 
same  voices.  Mr.  President,  are  soimd- 
ing  off  in  our  country. 

Sometimes,  when  I  drive  past  the 
Archives  Biiilding  and  read  the  in- 
scription there.  "What  is  past  is 
prolog,  study  the  past."  I  wonder  what 
has  happened  to  the  American  peo- 
ple's understanding  of  history.  I 
wonder  why  they  do  not  read.  Are 
they  plagued  by  the  media  junk  we 
have  to  look  at,  but  the— I  will  not  use 
the  word— that  we  have  to  read  in  the 
papers?  Why  can  they  not  read  for 
themselves?  Why  can  they  not  reason 
for  themselves?  Why  can  they  not  un- 
derstand why  there  is  objection  to  a 
man  like  Dr.  Adleman? 

There  is  objection  because  here  is  a 
chance  to  appoint  this  man  to  be  able 
to  sit  down  with  our  enemies  because 
they  will  gain  a  little  more  respect  for 
us,  sit  down  with  them  and  reason  out 
some  way  that  we  can  discontinue  the 
manufacture  of  these  weapons  that 
none  of  us  like,  that  we  can  even  ap- 
proach multilateral  disarmament 
throughout  the  world,  which  all  of  us 
would  love. 

But  they  are  never  going  to  sit  down 
with  the  United  States  as  we  continue 
to  show  weakness,  as  we  continue  to 
show  the  willingness  to  laugh  at  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  to 
flaunt  him,  as  he  wants  to  appoint 
people  to  positions  that  only  he  is  re- 
sponsible for. 

We  are  not  responsible  for  what 
these  appointed  officials  do.  It  is  the 
President  of  the  United  States  that 
history  will  Judge  as  being  right  or 
wrong,  not  us. 

As  we  travel  down  the  dusty  road  of 
our  life  and  that  dust  collects  on  us  as 
we  go,  we  can  pray  at  least  that  having 
made  a  mistake  will  not  be  one  of  the 
curses  descending  upon  us. 

We  can  pray,  at  the  least,  that 
having  made  a  mistake  will  not  be  one 
of  the  curses  descending  upon  us. 

Mr.  President,  many  opponents  of 
Dr.  Adelman's  nomination  refuse  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  any  negotiated 
agreement  on  arms  control  requires 
national  unity  in  the  United  States 
behind  at  least  a  minimum  negotiating 
program.  A  nation's  capacity  to  act  is 
based  on  its  reputation  and  strength 
and  commitment  to  principle,  all  of 
which  are  qualities  requiring  political 
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and  moral  authority  backed  by  public 
confidence. 

Without  the  impression  of  author- 
ity, and  without  some  mtnitnRl  public 
consensus  behind  the  President's  ne- 
gotiating position,  no  foreign  negotia- 
tor, least  of  all  the  ideological  tyrants 
in  the  Kremlin,  will  settle  on  a  reason- 
able agreement.  In  fact,  exactly  the 
opposite  impression  is  given,  that  the 
United  States  will  be  prevented  from 
sticking  to  any  position,  and  will  have 
to  engage  in  an  endless  series  of  nego- 
tlaticms  with  itself. 

We  shall  have  to  argue  with  our- 
selves before  we  can  do  anjrthing  If 
constantly  escalating  domestic  pres- 
sures are  mounted  against  current  ad- 
ministration policy,  whatever  it  may 
be. 

Mr.  President,  I  caU  on  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  with  the  President  in 
moving  forward  with  a  quest  for  peace 
which  relects  a  sense  of  reason  and 
justice.  We  should  not  allow  this 
effort  to  be  distorted  into  a  stampede 
of  imllateral  concessions  which  are 
counter-productive  to  any  stable,  long- 
term  arms  control  settlement  and  to 
our  Nation's  true  interests. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  that  the 
Senate  approve  the  nomiimtion  of  Dr. 
Adelman  and  let  the  President  get 
about  the  task  of  reaching  an  equita- 
ble and  lasting  arms  reduction  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  minios  and  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  friend  from  Arizona  for  his  state- 
ment. His  analysis  and  judgment  in 
this  case  will  mean  a  great  deal  to  his 
colleagues  than  to  all  of  those  who 
feel  that  the  President,  in  this  case, 
should  be  supported.  I  very  much  ap- 
preciate his  thoughtf  ulness. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  Just  add  that  we  Westerners 
learn  patience  early  in  life.  Living 
2,000  miles  away  and  getting  back  here 
for  a  Monday  session,  only  to  find 
there  is  no  session,  made  me  feel— it  is 
the  only  time  maybe— no.  I  never 
wished  I  lived  in  the  East.  I  am  happy 
to  live  where  I  do. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas,  a  distinguished  member  of 
our  committee. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  President,  I  tolieve  the  question 
before  the  Senate  today  is  a  straight- 
forward one:  Is  Ambassador  Adelman 
qualified  to  head  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency?  We  have 
spent  an  inordinate  amount  of  time  on 
this  question. 

In  most  such  confirmation  proceed- 
ings, the  Senate,  like  any  Jury,  offers  a 
presumption  of  innocence  until  proven 
guilty.  However,  in  Ambassador  Adel- 
man's case  some  of  the  jurors  began 
arguing  among  themselves  before  the 
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first  witness  was  called.  As  If  that  were 
not  enough  to  confuse  the  issue,  Mr. 
Adelman  himself  has  seemed  uncer- 
tain at  times  about  his  seriousness  of 
purpose. 

The  result,  it  seems  to  me,  has  been 
the  present  brew  of  major  and  perfect- 
ly valid  issues  that  have  no  real  rel- 
evance to  the  question  of  the  moment 
and  small  side  issues  that  have  no  real 
relevance  to  anything. 

It  seems  to  me  that  despite  Bifr.  Adel- 
man's  flippancy  at  times  in  answering 
serious  questions,  there  is  no  compel- 
ling evidence  that  the  Ambassador  is 
unqualified  for  this  important  posi- 
tion. In  fact,  a  good  case  can  be  made 
for  his  qualifications.  He  is  an  experi- 
enced diplomat  with  extensive  back- 
ground in  arms  control  issues. 

More  important  than  that,  Ambassa- 
dor Adelman  is  clearly  and  unequivo- 
cally the  choice  of  the  President.  In 
the  delicate  task  that  lies  before  Mr. 
Adelman  if  he  is  confirmed  by  the 
Senate,  it  seems  to  me  that  no  qualifi- 
cation could  be  more  crucial  than  to 
have  the  confidence  and  the  ear  of  the 
President.  If  we  are  to  be  successful  in 
our  negotiations  with  the  Soviets— as 
we  absolutely  must— the  President 
must  have  people  he  trusts  and  can 
depend  on  to  help  shape  his  views  and 
to  carry  out  his  decisions. 

A  number  of  my  colleagues  argue 
that  there  are  other  eminently  quali- 
fied Americans  who  would  be  stronger 
candidates  for  this  post.  I  myself  can 
think  of  a  couple  that  I  would  prefer 
for  this  job.  But  it  is  not  my  prefer- 
ence that  is  critical  in  this  appoint- 
ment: it  is  the  President's  preference 
that  is  most  important.  I  cannot  name 
any  other  person  who  combines  Am- 
bassador Adelman's  background  with 
the  President's  personal  seal  of  ap- 
proval. 

To  some  of  my  colleagues,  the  issue 
in  this  nomination  is  not  Mr.  Adel- 
man's qualifications  but  the  whole 
issue  of  arms  control  and  this  adminis- 
tration's lack  of  progress  in  negotia- 
tions with  the  Soviets.  Many  of  my 
colleagues  note  the  obvious  disarray  in 
our  arms  control  effort  and  voice  wor- 
ries about  whether  the  President  is 
flexible  enough  to  succeed  at  the  ne- 
gotiating table. 

Let  me  say  that  I  share  many  of 
those  concerns  and  believe  they  are  le- 
gitimate issues  for  the  Senate  to 
debate.  But  I  fail  to  see  how  a  vote  to 
reject  Ambassador  Adelman's  nomina- 
tion would  in  any  way  resolve  such 
concerns.  In  fact,  I  believe  such  con- 
cerns, suid  the  underlying  problems 
that  they  represent,  would  be  aggra- 
vated by  such  a  vote.  If  we  are  con- 
cerned about  disarray  at  the,  Arms 
Control  Agency,  why  add  to  it  by  re- 
fusing to  give  the  President  the  person 
he  wants  to  head  it?  If  we  are  worried 
by  little  progress  in  negotiations,  why 
slow  the  process  further  with  person- 
aUty  battles? 


Many  of  my  colleagues  disagree 
deeply  with  the  President's  approach 
to  arms  control.  To  demonstrate  that 
disagreement,  they  seem  intent  on 
nicking  Ambassador  Adelman's  confir- 
mation a  symbol  for  their  dissent. 
That  is  their  right,  but  I  do  not  give 
much  importance  to  symbols.  It  fre- 
quently only  causes  us  headaches  and 
heartaches  further  down  the  road.  I 
much  prefer  direct  action.  Therefore,  I 
shall  vote  for  Mr.  Adelman's  nomina- 
tion. 

It  seems  to  me  very  important  that, 
barring  evidence  that  a  nominee  clear- 
ly is  imable  to  effectively  administer 
an  office,  I  believe  we  must  give  the 
President  the  people  he  requests  to 
carry  out  his  policies.  In  doing  so,  we 
clearly  place  upon  him  the  responsibil- 
ity for  making  his  policies  work. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Illinois  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  for  speaking  on 
behalf  of  Ambassador  Adelman.  Her 
Judgment,  the  intensity  with  which 
she  approaches  looking  at  a  problem, 
the  study  she  gives  to  it,  will  carry,  I 
think,  great  weight  with  our  col- 
leagues. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Percy).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  in 
my  view,  arms  control  is  the  para- 
mount issue  before  the  world  today.  If 
we  cannot  reduce  the  risks  of  nuclear 
war,  solving  other  problems  will  ulti- 
mately be  irrelevant.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  we  must  have  the  most 
highly  qualified  and  statesman-like  of- 
ficials heading  our  arms  control  ef- 
forts. In  regard  to  the  Director  of 
ACDA,  these  requirements  are  espe- 
cially stringent.  The  ACDA  Director 
must  be  a  statesman  in  every  sense  of 
the  word  and  must  be  perceived  as  a 
statesman  if  he  is  to  be  credible  in 
dealing  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  in 
meeting  the  concerns  of  the  American 
public. 

I  believe  that  under  most  circum- 
stances the  Senate  should  follow  the 
advice  of  the  President  in  selecting  his 
nominees  and  give  our  consent  to  his 
choices.  After  all,  he  will  have  to  work 
with  the  officials  confirmed  by  the 
Senate,  and  the  President  must  have  a 
team  in  whom  he  has  confidence. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Arms 
Control  Subcommittee,  I  have  fre- 
quently chaired  hearings  on  the  Presi- 
dent's nominees  and  have  moved  them 
toward  confirmation  on  the  Senate 
floor.  I  have  worked  closely  with  these 


Presidential  nominees  and.  indeed, 
have  had  a  close  relationship  with 
Eugene  Rostow,  the  previous  ACDA 
Director. 

This  is  background  to  my  consider- 
ation of  Kenneth  Adelman's  nomina- 
tion. The  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee took  its  task  very  seriously.  After 
hearing  Mr.  Adelman's  testimony,  re- 
viewing his  background,  and  reading 
his  writings,  I  was  regrettably  forced 
to  conclude  that  I  cannot  support  this 
nominee.  My  reasons  for  this  decision 
are  explained  in  my  closing  statement 
before  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee. As  my  colleagues  consider  this 
nomination.  I  hope  they  will  consider 
and  find  my  assessment  useful. 

At  that  time,  I  read  from  a  brief  ex- 
change that  occurred  on  the  first  day 
of  testimony,  on  this  nomination,  Jan- 
uary 27,  1983.  It  presents  the  essential 
problem  I  had  with  the  nominee,  and 
it  went  as  follows: 

Senator  Prxsslkr.  I  am  going  to  try  to 
clarify  some  areas  here  that  I  do  not  feel 
are  completely  clear.  First  of  all,  do  you 
support  ratification  of  the  TTB  (Threshold 
Test  Ban)  and  the  PNE  (Peaceful  Nuclear 
Explosions)  accords,  and  will  you  fight  for 
the  ratification  within  the  Administration? 

Mr.  AoEUfAM.  I  have  discussed  this  with 
several  members  of  the  Committee.  My 
views  are  that,  like  Chairman  Percy,  I  think 
that  it  is  a  very  positive  element  to  sign  the 
treaties,  to  show  the  United  SUtes  follow- 
on  on  the  treaties  negotiated  by  two  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  SUtes. 

Senator  Prxssler.  Do  you  support  their 
ratification  and  wiU  you  fight  for  their  rati- 
fication within  the  Administration? 
Mr.  Adelman.  Yes. 

Senator  Pressler.  The  answer  is  yes? 
Mr.  AoEUiAii.  No.  Senator.  Let  me  say 
that  I  believe  the  verification  provisions 
have  to  be  tightened  up.  As  you  know,  there 
is  a  factor  of  two. 

Senator  Prissler.  So  you  do  not  support 
them  in  their  present  form? 

Mr.  Adelman.  I  think  what  we  need  to  do 
is  tighten  up  the  verification  provisions.  I  do 
not  think  that  that  is  a  burdensome  or  time- 
consuming  element  on  that,  and  once  we 
have  adequate  verification,  because  of  the 
principle  that  you  should  not  submit  a 
treaty  to  the  Senate  that  does  not  have  ade- 
quate verification  provisions  . . . 

Senator  Pressler.  So  you  do  not  support 
them  in  their  present  form? 
Mr.  Adelman.  That  is  true. 
Mr.  President,  as  this  exchange 
shows,  the  committee  could  not  get  an 
answer  that  seemed  straightforward 
on  this  and  on  other  issues.  As  a  Sena- 
tor sitting  day  after  day  listening  to 
this  and  similar  answers  of  which  this 
is  illustrative,  it  became  very  confus- 
ing, indeed. 

Another  area  that  I  questioned  the 
nominee  involved  the  renewal  of  talks 
on  space  arms  control,  a  subject  in 
which  I  am  interested. 

In  the  hearings,  I  asked  if  the  nomi- 
nee would  support  reopening  the  talks 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  that  had  broken  off  at 
the  time  of  the  Soviet  Invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan. As  I  recall,  the  nominee 


said.  "Well,  we  are  handling  that  In 
Geneva  in  the  40-nation  Committee  on 
Disarmament."  But  he  disingenuously 
did  not  include  in  his  answer  that  the 
United  States  had  made  efforts  not  to 
have  the  space  treaties  discussed  in 
Geneva  only  a  few  months  earlier. 

When  I  found  out  about  the  U.S.  re- 
sistance a  few  months  earlier,  not  to 
have  the  space  treaties  discussed.  I 
again  felt  that  I  had  not  been  told  the 
complete  truth. 

Here,  in  Europe,  in  Japan,  and 
throughout  the  world,  arms  control 
has  become  perhaps  the  foremost 
issue  of  our  time.  People  are  right  in 
demanding  action  on  arms  control.  Nu- 
clear war  would  be  a  disaster  for  all 
humanity.  With  long-range  missiles 
and  bombers,  there  are  no  safe  havens 
from  the  consequences  of  a  nuclear 
war. 

President  Reagan  has  made  much 
progress  over  the  past  2  years  in 
moving  toward  significant  and  verifia- 
ble arms  reductions.  In  both  the  INF 
talks  and  in  START,  the  Soviets  are 
somewhat  more  responsive  L;  meeting 
some  of  our  concerns.  There  is,  howev- 
er, still  a  long  way  to  go  before  we  and 
the  Soviet  Union  will  have  resolved  se- 
rious differences  that  today  block  the 
path  toward  first  agreements  in 
START  and  INF. 

Thus,  while  not  minimizing  the  diffi- 
culties ahead,  given  sufficient  negotia- 
tion skill  and  a  willingness  to  compro- 
mise— on  both  sides — we  are  at  least 
half  way  toward  reducing  the  serious 
threat  posed  by  nuclear  weapons. 
President  Reagan  has  the  ideal  qualifi- 
cations to  complete  this  important 
task.  Just  as  Richard  Nixon  could 
open  the  door  to  China,  it  takes  a  real- 
ist like  Ronald  Reagan  to  produce  a 
break-through  in  arms  control  with 
the  hardliners  in  the  Kremlin.  In  this, 
he  requires  a  core  of  wise  and  skillful 
advisers. 

A  few  months  ago,  Eugene  Rostow 
resigned  as  Director  of  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency.  At  that 
time,  I  indicated  my  disappointment 
with  this  turn  of  events,  for  it  is 
unwise  to  change  ACDA's  leadership 
at  midstream  in  both  these  important 
negotiations.  Getting  any  new  Direc- 
tor up  to  speed  on  these  negotiations 
would  be  a  formidable  task,  and  it 
would  slow  the  process  of  moving 
toward  arms  reductions  at  a  critical 
point.  This  problem  would  exist  even 
if  a  person  with  extensive  arms  control 
and  negotiating  experience  were 
picked  for  the  job. 

There  is  another  issue  which  this  ad- 
ministration faces  in  dealing  with 
arms  control.  Aside  from  the  efficient 
management  of  the  arms  control  proc- 
ess, the  ACDA  Director  should  be  ac- 
tively involved  in  an  important  public 
affairs  mission.  We  must  realize  that 
we  are  in  a  public  opinion  war  with 
the  Soviet  Union. 


In  Europe,  public  opinion  seems  to 
side  with  the  views  of  the  men  in  the 
Kremlin  that  their  missUes  are  some- 
how less  threatening  than  are  Ameri- 
can missiles.  This  is  why  the  Soviets 
are  in  a  position  to  continue  weapons 
deployments— deployments  which  are 
so  far  unmatched  by  the  United  States 
and  NATO— while  Moscow  continues 
to  profess  only  peaceful  intentions 
toward  the  West. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
United  States  is  losing  this  battle  over- 
seas as  weU  as  here  at  home.  The  right 
and  moral  position  is.  and  should  be, 
ours.  It  is  the  Soviet  Union's  missiles 
that  now  threatens  Ehirope,  not  those 
of  the  United  States;  it  is  the  Soviet 
Union  that  has  invaded  Afghanistan 
and  brought  about  suppression  of 
human  rights  In  Poland:  and,  it  is  the 
Soviet  Union  that  is  engaged  in  the 
use  of  inhumane  and  illegal  chemical 
weapons  in  Afghanistan  and  South- 
east Asia. 

We  must  be  doing  something  wrong 
if  the  Soviets  are  allowed  a  free  ride 
with  world  opinion  and  public  opinion 
in  the  United  States.  In  my  view,  the 
problem  is  one  that  relates  as  much  to 
who  speaks  on  the  administration's 
behalf  as  it  is  a  problem  of  what  ad- 
ministration spokesman  say. 

The  credibility  of  U.S.  arms  control 
policy  is  closely  linked  to  the  stature 
of  the  ACDA  Director.  In  Europe,  for 
Instance,  the  ACDA  Director  is  viewed 
as  America's  key  arms  control  spokes- 
man and  is  akin  to  a  Cabinet-level  offi- 
cial. In  that  position,  we  must  have 
someone  who  can  stand  shoulder-to- 
shoulder  with  men  of  the  high  caliber 
of  Secretary  of  State  George  Shultz. 
In  addition,  the  ACDA  Director  must 
demonstrate  a  deep  commitment  to 
arms  control,  and  he  must  have  exten- 
sive knowledge  of  arms  control  issues, 
negotiations  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  am  not  sure  that  the  testimony  re- 
ceived before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  has  reassured  skeptics. 
From  the  standpoint  of  a  concern  that 

1  have  repeatedly  voiced  over  the  past 

2  years— the  need  to  immediately 
resume  bilateral  talks  on  antlsatelllte 
weapons— Mr.  Adelman's  replies  were 
especially  troubling.  This  is  not  an  ap- 
propriate issue  for  debate  at  the  40 
nation  Committee  on  Disarmament  in 
Geneva,  as  Mr.  Adelman  contends, 
since  only  the  Soviets  currently  pos- 
sess—and the  United  States  will  soon 
test— ASAT  weapons.  Moreover,  it 
somewhat  disingenuous  for  the  nomi- 
nee to  suggest  that  we  are  actively  ne- 
gotiating ASAT's  in  Geneva,  when, 
only  last  summer,  the  United  States 
resisted  efforts  to  create  a  space  arms 
control  working  group  in  Geneva. 

With  regard  to  two  modest  but  nev- 
ertheless Important  arms  control  ac- 
cords, the  threshold  test  ban  and  the 
peaceful  nuclear  explosions  treaties,  I 
do  not  support  the  contention  that 
these    should    be    first    renegotiated 


before  they  are  submitted  for  ratifica- 
tion. 

Strong  verification  measures  are  a 
central  element  for  successful  arms 
control  arrangements.  It  Is  for  this 
very  reason  that  I  have  supported  the 
ratification  of  these  two  signed  trea- 
ties in  their  current  form.  The  TTB 
provides  for  data-exchange,  and  the 
PNE  provides  for  onsite  inspection. 
This  is  the  very  first  time  that  the 
Sovets  have  signed  accords  that  recog- 
nize the  need  for  onsite  inspection.  We 
should  not  endanger  these  advances 
on  verification  by  seeking  a  perfect 
accord  at  this  time.  In  reopening  this 
issue,  we  could  lose  the  precedents 
that  these  accords  will  provide  our 
INF  and  START  negotiators  in 
Geneva. 

The  administration  does  not  accept 
this  viewpoint,  as  Mr.  Adelman  made 
clear  to  the  Foreign  Relation  Commit- 
tee. But  it  is  my  view  that  the  ACDA 
Director  must  be  out  in  front  of  the 
administration  In  pushing  for  arms 
control  accords.  There  are  more  than 
enough  officials  in  other  deparments 
who  will  certainly  urge  a  policy  of  not 
proceeding  with  these  and  other  arms 
control  agreements.  The  ACDA  Direc- 
tor, however,  must  be  a  strong  and 
forceful  advocate  of  significant  arms 
control. 

The  administration's  arms  control 
advocate,  the  Director  of  ACDA,  must 
take  a  lead  in  urging  that  these  ac- 
cords be  ratified  and  that  verification 
enhancements  be  the  subject  of  a  sep- 
arate negotiation  which  should  imme- 
diately follow  ratification.  Half  a  loaf 
is  occasionally  better  than  no  bread  at 
all.  By  not  ratifying  these  agreements, 
we  do  not  gain  any  of  the  verification 
improvements  already  in  the  TTB  and 
the  PNE  treaties.  This  is  clearly  a 
major  source  of  the  uncertainty  that 
we  face  In  verifying  compliance  at  the 
present  time. 

The  ACDA  Director  must  have  this 
long-term  perspective,  a  view  of  arms 
control  as  an  ongoing  and  evolution- 
ary process.  Only  then  can  we  hope  to 
rid  the  world  of  nuclear  weapons  In 
the  long  run.  I  am,  therefore,  disap- 
pointed with  the  perspective  that  the 
nominee  brings  to  this  important 
issue. 

On  these  and  on  other  issues,  I  am 
unconvinced  that  the  nominee  will  be 
the  forceful  voice  for  arms  control 
that  Is  demanded  by  the  ACDA  stat- 
ute. For  these  reasons,  I  must  regret- 
tably vote  against  this  nominee. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  many  times 
said  that  I  believe  Ronald  Reagan  can 
very  well  negotiate  an  arms  control 
agreement,  and  that  it  can  very  well 
be  one  of  the  major  achievements  of 
his  administration.  I  have  early  on 
drawn  a  parallel  between  Richard 
Nixon  going  to  China  and  Ronald 
Reagan  working  successfully  for  arms 
control. 
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I  have  also  told  the  White  Houae 
that  I  think  this  area  Is  so  important 
that  we  should  get  Jerry  Ford  or  some 
of  equal  statute  to  work  on  arms  con- 
trol talks  at  least  on  a  part-time  basis, 
to  go  to  Europe  and  negotiate  for  the 
United  SUtes. 

I  believe  that  reducing  the  risk  of 
war  is  one  of  the  most  important  tasks 
before  our  society.  If  the  arms  control 
process  fails,  it  should  not  be  for  lack 
of  our  trying  or  for  lack  of  our  seeliing 
every  possible  alternative  to  a  risky 
and  costly  arms  race. 

I  am  distressed  that  about  ACDA's 
personnel  situation  and  the  state  in 
which  ACDA  finds  itself.  I  beUeve  this 
whole  episode  could  have  been  avoided 
had  there  been  a  dialog. 

I  am  told  that  there  have  been  two 
nominations  that  have  come  before 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  in 
the  past  2  or  3  years  on  which  the 
leadership  was  not  consulted.  One  was 
Ernest  Lef  ever  and  the  other  was  Ken- 
neth Adelman.  I  hope  all  of  us  wiU 
leam  lessons  from  this  episode.  There 
are  no  winners,  however  the  vote 
comes  out  on  Thursday. 

BCr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rbcoro,  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  two  edi- 
torials on  this  subject  from  South 
Dakota  newspapers.  One  is  from  the 
Brookings  Daily  Register,  captioned 
"Adelman  Not  Everyone's  Choice":  the 
other  is  from  the  Mitchell  Daily  Re- 
public, captioned  "Pressler  Stand  on 
Adelman  Ccnnmendable." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  No.  1.) 
Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  this 
matter  has  caused  a  great  amount  of 
debate  in  this  Chamber  and  in  our 
committee.  I  commend  the  chairman 
and  the  ranking  majority  member  of 
the  committee  for  the  fairness  they 
have  displayed  in  conducting  these 
hearings. 

ExHrnr  1 
[From  the  Brookings  (SJ).)  Register,  Feb. 
18. 19831 
Adklmah  Not  Evkrtoiis's  Choice 
President  Reagan  addressed  a  variety  of 
subjects  during  a  news  conference  Wednes- 
day night,  including  hla  choice  for  a  n.S. 
arms  negotiator. 

His  nomination  of  Kenneth  Adelman  has 
been  put  on  hold  by  the  Senate.  The  presi- 
dent said  repudiation  of  the  nomination 
would  hurt  this  country's  efforts  to  estab- 
lish arms  control  policies  throughout  the 
world. 

One  reporter  asked  the  president  if  by  the 
denial  of  the  nomination,  wasn't  this  just  a 
way  of  stating  the  Senate  did  not  agree  with 
the  choice,  (rather  than  that  the  committee 
was  voting  against  the  president  personal- 
ly.) 

The  president  replied  that  either  way  he 
would  lose,  and  that  was  something  he  did 
not  Intend  to  do.  He  still  Intends  to  pressure 
the  Senate  to  accept  Adelman  as  the  best 
person  for  the  job. 

There  are  many  times  when  a  president 
makes  a  popular  (or  unpopular)  nomination 


for  a  high  federal  poslUon.  And  the  public 
has  the  right  to  expect  Its  leaders  in  Con- 
gress to  vote  the  way  they  believe  best  rep- 
resents the  concema  of  the  constituents. 

The  vote  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  was  IS  to  2.  which  means  that 
several  Republicans  voted  against  Adelman. 
When  votes  are  closer,  It  is  an  indication 
that  there  are  some  doubts  in  the  nominee's 
ability,  but  these  may  be  answered  by  fur- 
ther testimony  or  discussion. 

The  vote  margin  in  this  instance  was  not 
close.  The  position  of  arms  negotiator  is  ex- 
tremely Important  to  our  country.  While 
the  president  says  that  Adelman  has  the  ex- 
perience, apparently  It  is  not  enough  to  war- 
rant acceptance. 

It  may  be  in  the  best  Interests  of  this 
country  for  the  president  to  reconsider  his 
nomination,  and  come  up  with  a  different 
choice.  We  need  arms  control,  but  to  have 
effective  negotiations  we  need  a  spokesman 
who  has  the  confidence  of  both  the  presi- 
dent and  the  Congress. 

Adelman  apparently  has  only  the  presi- 
dent's confidence. 

[From  the  Mitchell  DaUy  RepubUc.  Feb.  19, 

1983] 
Prbssucx  Stams  on  Adklmah  CoimzifDABLB 
The  administration's  bid  to  get  confirma- 
tion for  Kenneth  Adelman  on  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  got  a  setback 
dealt  from  Sen.  Larry  Pressler  this  weeli. 

Adelman  \s  the  nominee  to  be  the  presi- 
dent's arm  negotiator,  but  the  senate  panel 
didn't  see  Reagan's  choice  as  a  sound  one. 

We  believe  Pressler  and  Sen.  Mac  Mathlas 
took  a  courageous  position  on  the  nominee 
who  didn't  show  many  moments  of  bril- 
liance during  his  senate  confirmation  hear- 
ings. 

The  key  issue  was  Adelman's  stance 
toward  arms  control,  something  he  really 
never  left  committee  members  who  want 
some  sort  of  pact,  at  ease  with. 

In  addition,  his  apparent  lack  of  under- 
standing of  some  of  the  questions  asked  of 
him  on  Issues  that  should  be  relevent  to  the 
position  he  is  to  assume  were  disappointing. 
We  applaud  Pressler  for  standing  up  to 
the  president  in  a  case  where  he  believed 
the  nominee  was  not  qualified  for  the  job. 

When  a  person  nominated  to  deal  with 
arms  control  isn't  certain  about  his  stance 
on  the  subject. 

Pressler  has  been  vocally  supportive  of  a 
move  to  pass  a  resolution  opposing  a  space 
arms  race,  but  Adelman,  on  this  count, 
didn't  take  a  position. 

The  pressure  from  President  Reagan,  Vice 
President  Bush  and  Sec.  of  State  Shultz  was 
all  there  for  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  to  feel,  but  the  reslstence  by  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats  alike  to  that  lobby 
is  commendable. 

Reagan  has  surrounded  himself  with  the 
likes  of  unqualified  administrators  like  Ray 
E>onovan,  James  Watt,  his  EPA  personnel 
and  a  few  more.  It  is  time,  some  reslstence 
was  applied. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


•  Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  insert  a  collection  of  arti- 
cles and  speeches  by  Ambassador  Ken- 
neth Adelman  which,  in  my  opinion, 
give  an  accurate  picture  of  his  qualifi- 
cations to  head  the  U.S.  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency.  I  believe 
this  collection  would  be  of  use  to  Sena- 
tors In  the  upcoming  floor  consider- 
ation on  his  conf  innation  as  Director 
of  that  agency. 
The  material  follows: 

[From  the  American  Spectator.  December 
1979] 

Thb  Skveh  I^ssohs  or  SALT 

(By  Kenneth  L  Adelman) 

(With  or  without  the  treaty.  America  may 
or  may  not  be  defended.) 

SALT  is  stultifying  stuff.  Seldom  has  such 
a  critical  issue  Induced  such  public  somno- 
lence. Yet  historical  events  often  generate 
"lessons"  more  captivating  than  the  epi- 
sodes themselves.  Though  dangerously  dis- 
tant from  past  realities— as  Ernest  May 
shows  '—such  lessons  prove  useful  to  policy- 
makers. If  lucky,  SALT  II  wUl  soon  take  its 
rightful  place  beside  "Munich,"  "Vietnam," 
and  "Watergate"— whether  ratified  by  the 
Senate  or  not.  Here  presented  are  the 
"Seven  Lessons  of  SALT." 

1.  U.S.  Strategic  Might  Is  Dwindling 
Mightily.  During  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  hearings.  Senator  Jacob  Javlts 
pressed  witnesses  as  to  how  it  happened 
that  America  "goofed  off  (his  words)  for  15 
years  in  the  strategic  realm.  How  Indeed. 
Partly  because  fraizled  senators  (like  Javits) 
never  gave  the  matter  any  thought,  until 
the  treaty's  submission  demanded  that  they 
do  so. 

Our  representatives  and  reporters  doeed, 
lulling  the  public  on  security  concerns. 
SALT  n— for  all  Its  Innumerable  fallings- 
has  awakened  Americans  from  their  tonwr 
to  the  coming  strategic  inferiority.  History 
may  judge  the  treaty's  prime  contribution 
as  setting  into  motion  pressures  which,  over 
time,  redressed  the  strategic  imbalance  (re- 
gardless of  ratification).  Perhaps  unwitting- 
ly. Secretary  Vance  may  have  started  the 
ball  rolling-,  time  after  time  throughout  the 
hearings  he  promoted  SALT  II  fint  because 
it  "will  permit,  and  in  fact  aid,  the  necessary 
modernization  of  our  strategic  forces"  and 
only  second  because  it  "will  slow  the  mo- 
menttim  of  Soviet  strategic  programs." 

3.  Dtfente  EfforU  Should  Be  Augmented 
AcTOts-the-Board.  It  is  no  coincidence  that 
senators,  boning  up  on  defense  because  of 
the  pending  SALT  tally,  recently  voted  55- 
42  for  5  percent  real  defense  spending  in- 
creases in  the  next  two  years'  budgets- 
something  inconceivable  before  the  SALT 
debate  and  a  sharp  rebuff  to  the  administra- 
tion (keen  to  stick  with  3  percent).  Nor  is  it 
a  coincidence  that  the  Senate  passed  $3  bU- 
lion  more  for  defense  this  year  (fiscal  1980) 
than  the  House— a  startling  turnabout  since 
my  Pentagon  days  and  earlier,  when  the 
House  was  more  hawkish. 

It's  nothing  new  that  the  U.S.  is  faUlng 
behind  the  Soviet  Union  militarily.  This  has 
been  happening  for  years.  What's  new  is 
that  the  U.S.  Is  now  seen  as  falling  behind 
militarily.  Soviet  mUitary  expenditures  have 
become  25-45  percent  greater  than  ours. 


■Ernest  R.  May,  "Leoona  of  the  Put:  The  Uae 
tnd  MlsuM  of  History."  In  American  roreign  Policy 
(Oxford  Onivenlty  Pren.  1873). 


and  the  Russians  now  spend  three  times 
more  on  strategic  arms  and  one-third  more 
on  general  purpose  forces  than  we  do.  And 
there's  no  relief  in  sight.  Moacow's  military 
Infrastructure,  upon  which  future  arms  pro- 
grams are  mounted,  is  nearly  double  ours. 
The  Soviet  military,  already  consuming 
more  than  half  the  nation's  HAD  scientists 
and  engineers,  is  increasing  Its  share  of 
scarce  skilled  labor  and  scarce  rubles.  All 
this  signals  a  wish  In  Moscow  to  persist  In 
acquiring  larger  and  more  sophisticated 
forces. 

Since  these  facts  can't  be  disputed,  Inter- 
preUtion  of  them  U.  Fervent  SALT-seUer 
Representative  Bob  Carr  wrote  in  a  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  report:  "The  im- 
portant perception  is  not  how  the  Soviets 
perceive  us  but  how  they  perceive  us  per- 
ceiving them."  The  American  people  may 
not  get  his  point,  but  no  matter.  They  get 
the  main  point;  only  one-tenth  of  the  public 
now  considers  the  U.S.  militarily  superior  to 
the  USSR  while  one-half  believes  the  Rus- 
sians have  forged  ahead.  This  swiftly  sliding 
sentiment  has  made  defense  once  again 
nearly  sacrosanct.  No  candidate  in  1980  (not 
even  Keimedy)  can  run  promising  to  slash 
the  defense  budget,  A  la  Carter  in  1976. 

3.  Linkage  Cannot  Be  Denied.  The  tire- 
some parlor  discussions  of  "linkage"  can 
now  be  relegated  to  weighty  tomes  on  Inter- 
national political  theory  (where  they 
belong).  Superpower  negotiations  (on  SALT 
or  whatever)  simply  cannot  be  separated 
from  superpower  relations,  at  least  in  our 
system  of  government.  The  Russians  may 
do  so— they  greeted  Nixon  and  signed  SALT 
I  on  the  heels  of  the  U.S.  mining  of  Hai- 
phong harbor— but  American  is  not  a  totali- 
tarian state. 

Senator  Frank  Church,  so  staunch  an  op- 
ponent of  linkage  in  theory,  forced  it  in 
practice.  He  fouled  up  the  administration's 
ratification  strategy  by  insisting  at  a  press 
conference  in  Idaho  that  SALT  II  had  to 
await  removal  of  the  Soviet  combat  brigade 
from  Cuba.  Who  better  to  subvert  the 
SALT-aellers  than  one  of  their  own? 

Church's  behavior  was  matched  only  by 
that  of  the  Russians.  Their  cavalier  manner 
in  handling  our  self-inflicted  "crisis"  un- 
avoidably dampened  enthusiasm  for  the 
"SALT  process."  Even  after  the  latest 
Jane's  Fighting  Ship*  aimounced  that 
Russia  had  launched  Cuba  "in  a  new  naval 
league,"  far  outpacing  its  Latin  American 
neighbors.  Moscow  dispatched  a  205-ton 
gunboat  to  Cuba  precisely  as  Secretary 
Vance  and  Ambassador  Dobrynin  were  con- 
ferring hourly  on  the  brigade  issue.  If  the 
Soviets  take  such  brazen  measures  now— In 
the  heat  of  public  debate  on  their  troops  In 
Cuba  and  in  the  midst  of  Senate  delibera- 
tions on  SALT  II— they  will  be  yet  bolder 
later  (especially  after  acquiring  strategic  su- 
periority in  the  early  1980s). 

Due  to  nefarious  Soviet  activity  around 
the  world— not  to  the  Cuban  brigade  or  rec- 
ondite calculations  of  technical  SALT  ex- 
perts—public support  for  SALT  is  ebbing. 
Polls  had  been  showing  three-fourths  of 
Americans  supporting  arms  limitations 
agreements.  Now  a  clear  plurality  opposes 
SALT  II.  Such  a  poUtlcaUy  potent  shift 
cannot  but  enshrine  linkage  as  a  permanent 
factor  of  superpower  negotiations. 

4.  We  ShoxOd  Expect  Nothing  Much  From 
the  "SALT  Process."  A  formerly  creeping 
consciousness  has  become  galloping:  The 
"SALT  process"  may  not  be  worth  it.  It  has 
not  saved  money  for  either  side,  and  Is  un- 
likely ever  to  do  so;  it  has  not  reduced  the 
destructive  power  of  either  side,  and  is  un- 
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likely  ever  to  do  so;  and  it  has  not  enhanced 
strategic  stability  (quite  the  contrary),  and 
is  unlikely  ever  to  do  so.  Nor  is  SALT  capa- 
ble of  slowing  the  Soviet  strategic  sweU. 
Indeed,  since  SALT  I  the  USSR  has  de- 
ployed four  new  ICBMs.  two  new  SLBMs 
(with  two  more  under  development),  and  a 
new  bomber.  (Meanwhile,  the  U.S.  tested 
and  cancelled  a  new  bomber,  finished  de- 
ploying one  new  SLBM,  and  began  testing 
another.) 

That  treaties  caimot  compel  nations  to 
reduce  arms  and  embrace  peace  startles 
only  the  naive,  historical  know-nothings. 
Despite  all  the  fanfare,  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations  (with  or  without  the 
US.)  could  not  have  prevented  World  War 
II,  the  Washington  Naval  Treaty  of  1922  in 
many  ways  contributed  to  Pearl  Harbor,  and 
the  Kellogg-Briand  Pact  of  1929  did  not 
long  keep  war  renounced. 

SALT  n.  like  SALT  I.  primarily  places 
fences  around  what  the  SovieU  intended  to 
do  anyway.  This  point  has  finally  dawned 
on  Senator  George  McOovem.  who  calls 
SALT  II  an  "arms  control  hoax."  and  even 
on  the  Carterites.  The  White  House  Is  now 
circulating  a  draft  policy— "Presidential  De- 
cision 50"— which  downplays  the  role  of 
arms  control:  The  U.S.  would  refuse  to  enter 
Into  arms  negotiations  unless  our  position 
accords  with  existing  defense  goals  and  mili- 
tarily restrains  adversaries. 

The  high-sounding  "Presidential  Decision 
50"  appears  awfully  mundane,  but  com- 
pared to  the  early  Carter  administration's 
missionary  zeal  for  arms  control— on  strate- 
gic systems,  nuclear  weapons  testing,  con- 
ventional arms  transfers,  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  Central  European,  space,  etc.— It  is 
positively  startling.  Recall  the  pride  with 
which  SALT  negotiator  Paul  Wamke  ad- 
dressed his  final  press  conference  in  Octo- 
ber 1978.  Speaking  of  "the  difficulties  [the 
U.S.]  had  at  the  UJ*.  Special  Session  on 
EMsarmament  back  last  May  and  June," 
Wamke  said,  "We  tried  to  think  of  things 
we  ought  to  come  out  for.  And  the  real 
problem  was  that  we  were  doing  most  of 
them."  The  U.S.  was  disarming  itself  so 
fast— cancelling  the  B-1.  shelving  My,  de- 
laying cruise  missiles,  deferring  the  neutron 
bomb,  forestalling  Tridents— that  nothing 
new  was  left  for  Mr.  Wamke  to  propose  to 
the  UN  disarmament  crowd.  The  Carterites 
have  come  a  long  way  from  Mr.  Wamke  to 
"President  Decision  50." 

6.  European  Security  Mutt  Be  Tied  to 
SALT.  SALT  proponents  and  opponents 
both  agree  tliat  the  former  DMZ  between 
"strategic"  and  "Euro-strategic"  systems  no 
longer  holds.  SALT  I  and  II  covered  only 
U.S.-  and  Soviet-based  systems  capable  of 
striking  each  other,  but  technology  has  pro- 
duced a  myriad  of  "grey  area"  nuclear  weap- 
ons—Soviet systems  aimed  at  Europe  (Back- 
fire and  SS-20)  and  Europe-based  systems 
targeting  the  USSR  (air-launched  cruise 
missiles,  aircraft  carriers  In  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  nuclear  missiles  for  European  de- 
ployment now  under  serious  NATO  consid- 
eration). The  systems  to  be  negotiated,  and 
the  negotiators.  In  SALT  III  will  have  to  be 
revised  accordingly. 

6.  Intelligence  Verifies  Adeguately  But 
Doesn't  Forecast  Well  Tlie  SALT  debate  has 
brought  to  light  staggering  CIA  errors  com- 
potmded  year  after  year  over  the  last  15 
years  or  so.  Since  the  1960s,  the  intelligence 
community  has  consistently  under  estimat- 
ed the  Soviet  ICBM  buUdup,  missing  the 
mark  by  wide  margins  and  with  strategic 
forecasts  becoming  progressively  worse  on 
the  low  side. 
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likewise  for  the  overall  Soviet  military 
effort.  Three  years  ago,  the  CIA  overnight 
(and  retroactively)  doubled  the  percentage 
of  ONP  it  reckoned  the  Soviets  called  to 
arms:  from  5-7  percent  (or  a  nick  above  our 
level  of  effort)  to  11-13  percent  (nearly 
three  times  ours).  The  causes  of  such  gross 
intelligence  failures,  all  lulling  the  govern- 
ment and  the  public  since  none  over  esti- 
mated the  Soviet  buildup,  are  manifold.* 

Regardless  of  causes,  the  SALT  controver- 
sy has  hammered  home  how  superb  U.S.  in- 
telligence can  be  In  verifying  Soviet  strate- 
gic systems  (often  of  meager  military  mean- 
ing) and  how  dreadful  It  has  been  on  fore- 
casting the  pace  of  the  overall  Soviet  build- 
up (knowledge  of  which  is  critically  Impor- 
tant for  \J£.  weapons  prociuement  deci- 
sions and  force  platmlng). 

7.  The  Foreign  Policy  "ProgresHves"  Are 
Being  Discredited.  The  SALT  debate  has 
pimctured  the  new  foreign  policy  perspec- 
tive of  thoee  rushing  Into  office  under  Mr. 
Carter.  "It  will  never  be  known  what  acts  of 
cowardice  have  been  motivated  by  the  fear 
of  not  looking  sufficiently  progressive," 
Charles  Peguy  wrote  70  years  ago.  3ut  his 
"progressive"  crowd— and  their  Intellectual 
mentors  back  In  the  Council  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations and  the  Ford  Foundation— has  gen- 
erated more  foolishness  (and  future  danger) 
than  cowardice.  For  they  believed  that 
today's  world  was  on  the  verge  of  escaping 
the  conflict-ridden  history  of  the  first  two- 
thirds  of  this  century,  that  mankind  was 
now  prepared  to  cooperate  on  transnational 
problems  (more  critical  than  International 
ones):  human  rights,  malnutrition,  overiwp- 
ulatlon.  pollution,  etc.  They  sensed  a  new 
historical  force  marctiing  and  felt  the  U.S. 
should  join  the  vanguard. 

History  and  repentance  demanded  It. 
America  was  viewed,  with  a  profound  sense 
of  guilt  about  past  evils  abroad,  as  a  deeply 
flawed  superpower,  a  proven  threat  to  world 
peace.  The  Soviets,  viewed  sympathetically 
(often),  were  only  compensating  for  past 
American  military  superiority;  or,  viewed 
unsympathetlcally  (rarely),  were  only  wast- 
ing resources.  The  Marxist  septuagenarians 
in  the  Kremlin  were  too  dull-witted  to  grasp 
that  history  had  bypassed  the  utUity  of 
arms.  Maybe  they'd  catch  on  later,  as  they 
learned  from  the  Americans.  While  waiting, 
we  had  no  need  to  fret.  For  the  Russians 
would  never  employ  military  power  against 
the  U.S.  Any  clash  would  automatically  es- 
calate to  all-out  nuclear  war,  suicidal  for 
both  sides.  So  even  wide  differences  between 
the  superpowers'  military  capabilities  were 
deemed  essentially  meaningless. 

Qurus  of  the  state,  church,  and  academla 
still  cling  to  these  fashionable  canons,  but 
now  people  openly  laugh.  In  government, 
the  President  climaxed  his  televised 
"Combat  Brigade"  performance  by  compar- 
ing Lincoln's  C^vll  War,  which  served  to 
"preserve  the  nation."  to  his  own  SALT  n. 
which  serves  to  "preserve  the  world." 
People  chortled  at  the  sappy  ending.  Those 
who  didn't— the  SALT-sellers  with  some- 
thing serious  at  stake— cringed,  since  (barter 
continues  to  be  their  greatest  strategic  li- 
ability for  ratification.  In  the  church.  Wil- 
liam Sloane  Coffin  urges  the  U.S.  to  "press 
not  only  for  SALT  II.  but  for  SALT  III,  IV. 
V.  and  VI.  We  have  to  be  meek,  or  there  will 
be  no  one  left  to  Inherit  the  earth."  There 


'Spelled  out  at  ezcructaUnc  length  In  Robert 
Ellsworth  and  Kenneth  Adelman,  "Pooltsh  IntelU- 
gence,  ■  roreign  Policy,  No.  38  (PaU  1979),  pp.  147- 
159. 
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always  the  Runiuu,  though,  aa  most  folks 
DOW  know.  In  academU,  an  exalted  Profes- 
sor Hedley  Bull  of  the  exalted  Council  on 
Foreign  Relations  writes  in  Fonign.  Affain 
lead  idece  for  its  1978  year-end  wrap-up  how 
"it  is  important  that  some  state  or  group  of 
sUtes  should  undertake  the  task  of  balanc- 
ing the  power  of  the  U.S.  For  the  present, 
this  can  only  be  the  Soviet  Union."  How 
grateful  we  should  be  to  the  Soviet  Union 
for  picking  up  the  mantle,  for  assuming  the 
burdenaome  "task  of  balancing  the  power  of 
the  VS." 

As  the  lessons  of  SALT  sink  deeper  Into 
American  consciousness,  such  statements 
will  appear  even  more  ludicrous,  nay  out- 
rageous, than  they  do  today.  More  people 
will  laugh.  Or  more  people  will  cry. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  June  16. 

1981] 
Two  Books  on  tbx  Dxsar  Ovkr  Dxtbtsx 

SntATKGT 

(By  Kenneth  L.  Adelman) 
Testifying  before  a  Senate  committee  in 
1967.  the  then-Secretary  of  Defense.  Robert 
McNamara,  was  asked  Just  how  long  the 
n.S.  could  afford  "the  gigantic  financial 
cost  [of]  this  mskjor  ground  war  in  Asia 
without  its  economy  becoming  nonviable." 
His  reply  was  direct:  "I  think  forever." 

The  quotation,  from  James  Pallows's  "Na- 
tional Defense"  (Random  House.  204  pages. 
I12.9S),  brings  to  mind  a  musing  of  George 
Orwell:  Scnne  opinions  are  so  stupid  that 
only  intellectuals  could  hold  them. 

Mr.  Fallows  is  an  intellectual  of  a  smarter 
vintage.  So  is  James  Chace,  author  of  "Sol- 
vency: The  Price  of  Sxirvival"  (Random 
House,  115  pages.  $9.95).  They  have  written 
expanded  essays  which  are  wonderfully 
readable,  laced  with  personal  vignettes,  and 
thought-provoking.  Both  men  show  their 
talents  as  gifted  editors:  Mr.  Fallows  is 
Washington  editor  of  Atlantic  and  Mr. 
Chace  is  managing  editor  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
Reagan  officials  will  find  plenty  in  both 
books  to  keep  their  minds  churning  and  to 
get  their  blood  boiling.  For  both  authors 
display  keen  Insights  in  their  thoughts  and 
cogency  in  their  arguments.  It's  only  some 
of  their  arguments  that  cause  me  problems. 
Both  believe  that  an  increasingly  gorged 
Pentagon  is  eating  up  resources  better  fed 
elsewhere.  To  Mr.  Chace.  this  is  central.  To 
Mr.  Fallows,  it  is  tangential.  Mr.  Fallows 
writes:  "The  truly  urgent  military  questions 
have  little  to  do  with  how  much  money  we 
spend."  Rather  they  have  to  do  with  the 
type  of  equipment  the  U.S  should  build 
(weaponry),  how  it  should  be  deployed 
(strategy)  and  who  deploys  it  (soldiery  and 
leadership). 

Mr.  Fallows  is  best  in  his  criticism  of  the 
Pentagon's  infatuation  with  gadgetry  and 
high  technology.  The  problems  arose  in 
part  from  Mr.  McNamara's  "fixed  force 
structiire":  Limiting  the  overall  size  of 
forces  gave  the  military  services  incentive  to 
buy  at  the  top  of  the  line.  If  the  Navy,  for 
example,  can  have  only  13  carriers,  no 
matter  what,  then  it  naturally  stacks  them 
with  every  imaginable  accessory. 

Since  Mr.  McNamara,  as  Mr.  Fallows 
shows  in  two  superb  case  studies,  weapons 
have  continued  to  grow  increasingly  (im- 
plex, indeed  oversophisticated.  The  result, 
he  correctly  apprises,  is  that  weapons  are 
too  costly  (thereby  limiting  the  quantity  af- 
fordable), too  inflexible  in  their  missions, 
too  difficult  to  keep  in  good  repair  and  too 
valuable  to  be  used  in  true-life  training. 

In  a  recent  Interview  Secretary  of  Defense 
Caspar  Weinberger  said  that  he  too  would 


like  simpler  and  cheaper  weapons  but 
doubted  the  possibility  of  a  big  change  in 
this  regard  any  time  soon.  His  predecessor. 
Harold  Brown,  experienced  firsthand  Just 
how  difficult  such  reforms  are  to  imple- 
ment. 

In  challenging  current  Pentagon  thinking 
on  strategy  and  tactics,  Mr.  Fallows  Joins  a 
flock  of  hawldsh  reformers  who  deem  con- 
temporary war  plans  to  be  either  anachro- 
nistic—assuming a  no  longer  present  U.S. 
advantage  in  resources  over  the  Soviet 
Union— or  to  be  uivealistic.  discounting  the 
human  element  in  warfare. 

Mr.  Fallows,  like  other  reformers  of  this 
stripe,  rebuffs  a  strategy  of  attrition  and  in- 
stead embraces  a  strategy  of  maneuver,  de- 
ception and  surprise.  This  is  the  stuff,  they 
rightly  contend,  that  wins  wars.  This  Is  the 
stuff  to  drill  into  the  new  crop  of  officers, 
molding  them  into  supple  strategists  like 
General  MacArthur. 

Todays  military  leadership,  Mr.  Fallows 
argues,  is  too  hung  up  on  career  advance- 
ment and  managerial  proficiency.  Officers 
are  not  building  "the  bonds  of  trust,  shared 
sacrifice  and  recognized  leadership  that  give 
coherence  to  the  forces  who  use  the  weap- 
ons." For  Mr.  Fallows,  the  military  has 
sadly  become  Just  another  bureaucracy,  sol- 
diering just  another  nine-to-five  Job  and 
military  leadership  Just  another  form  of  bu- 
reaucratic management.  Many  of  the  top 
brass  in  the  service  recognize  this  problem 
and  are  trying  to  address  it.  as  quotations 
throughout  the  book  show. 

Mr.  Fallows  argues  for  restoring  the  draft, 
again  something  most  hawks  favor.  He  also 
takes  flight  into  the  never-never  land  of 
strategic  theory,  or.  more  accurately,  theol- 
ogy. Here  all  to  him  Is  speculative;  none  is 
empirical.  Crushed  by  an  overwhelming 
sense  of  the  unknowable,  he  is  skeptical  of 
the  military  and  political  importance  of 
strategic  weapons  in  general  and  of  land- 
based  missiles  (ICBMs)  in  particular.  To  me. 
he  grossly  underrates  the  Importance  of 
strategic  strength  in  daily  dealings  of  world 
politics  and  of  deterrence  across-the-board. 

Mr.  Fallows  is  skeptical  of  the  whole  stra- 
tegic bag,  except  that  most  deserving  of 
skepticism:  arms  control.  The  U.S.  should, 
he  believes,  negotiate  hard,  especially  on  a 
new  test  ban  treaty.  But  it  should  not  build 
weapons  in  order  to  negotiate  since  "no- 
where in  the  record  of  arms  negotiations  Is 
there  an  Instance  of  either  side  giving  up  a 
significant  workable  system  after  it  was 
built.  Unless  they  are  arrested  beforehand, 
the  weapons  continue  to  grow."  But  alas,  I 
would  submit,  nowhere  in  the  record  of 
arms  control  negotiations  is  there  an  in- 
stance of  arresting  beforehand  "a  signifi- 
cant workable  system"  either. 

Mr.  Chace  focuses  more  on  foreign  policy 
than  on  defense  matters  per  se,  and  urges  a 
sharper  definiton  of  U.S.  vital  interest, 
something  simple  In  concept  but  difficult 
(hardly  possible,  in  fact)  in  practice.  He 
helped  form  the  now-commonplace  critique 
of  Reagan  policy:  "A  foreign  policy  centered 
simply  on  anti-Sovietlsm  makes  no  sense  for 
the  United  SUtes."  Unlike  others  in  this 
camp.  Mr.  Chace  proceeds  to  offer  sensible 
reasons  why:  The  U.S.  faces  problems 
having  little  to  do  with  Moscow  or  actually 
beckoning  cooperation  with  it;  besides,  not 
every  Soviet  move  is  aimed  at  a  U.S.  vital  in- 
terest. 

Fair  enough.  Still,  arguments  of  this 
genre— and  expounding  them  has  become 
something  of  a  cottage  Industry  in  Washing- 
ton since  January — confuse  totality  with 
primacy.  Soviet  aggression,  direct  or  indi- 


rect, is  admittedly  not  the  sole  problem  the 
UA  faces.  But  surely  it  is  the  primary  one; 
all  the  others  would  be  quite  manageable 
absent  this  one. 

Both  Messrs.  Chace  and  Fallows  open 
wide  possibilities  for  a  higher  level  of  de- 
fense debate  than  evident  in  the  pooh-pooh- 
the-military  '60s,  or  the  rah-rah-defense 
■80s.  Mr.  Fallows  correctly  points  out  that 
rational  discourse  is  difficult  on  sex.  race  or 
military  might.  These  two  books  will  never 
sell  as  well  as  those  on  sex  or  even  on  race, 
but  they  deserve  to  be  read.  They  are  fine 
works. 

FOOUSR  iNmXIGKlfCX 

(By  Robert  F.  Ellsworth  and  Kenneth  L. 

Adelman) 
The  intelligence  community  should  brace 
itself  for  a  new  wave  of  castlgatlon  that 
widens  Its  past  sea  of  woes.  The  looming 
storm  will  arise  from  accusations  that  it  in- 
adequately warned  the  United  States  of 
Soviet  military  capabilities  and  technologi- 
cal breakthroughs  during  the  1970s  and 
early  19808.  These  Inevitable  accusations, 
originating  from  the  center-right,  will  dif- 
fuse throughout  the  body  politic  and  will 
focus  on  the  competence  of  American  intel- 
ligence analysis.  For  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  elite— those  in  the  Operations 
Directorate— has  catered  for  years  to  Ameri- 
ca's foreign  policy  establishment  view  that 
the  biggest  game  in  town  is  at  least  collabo- 
ration and  at  most  condominium  with 
Russia.  This  has  led  to  a  process  of  dis- 
counting daU  that  portray  the  Soviet  Union 
as  a  genuine  threat  rather  than  as  a  poten- 
tial partner. 

Past  hubris  has  brought  on  present  neme- 
sis. The  CIA's  (and  military  InteUigence's) 
attempts  at  political  assassinations,  covert 
shenanigans.  Illegal  spying  on  American  citi- 
zens, and  free-wheeling  operations  have 
reaped  their  reprisals.  The  now  receding  ac- 
cusations, originating  from  the  center-left, 
focused  on  these  Intelligence  excesses.  As  a 
result,  the  reins  of  the  covert  operators 
were  pulled  in,  as  the  five-year-old  Investiga- 
tions and  presidential  Executive  Orders 
scaled  down  the  CIA's  activities. 

The  limitations  were  perhaps  overdue, 
though  the  fanfare  was  overblown.  The  CIA 
was  never  as  nefarious  as  strident  critics 
contend,  and  few  of  its  members  indulged  In 
offensive  deportment.  Even  If  every  official 
investigated  for  Illegal  practices  were  found 
guilty,  the  culprits  would  still  add  up  to  a 
tiny  percentage  of  all  Intelligence  persormel. 
Executive  and  congressional  investigators 
have  highlighted  the  sensational  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  more  significant. 

President  Carter  aimed  at  the  right 
target— inadequate  performance  rather 
than  overzealousness — on  Armistice  Day 
1978,  when  he  fired  off  a  handwritten  memo 
to  his  top  security  tulvisers.  It  opened  pun- 
gently.  "I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  quaUty 
of  political  intelligence."  The  president  was 
Justifiably  distraught  by  the  crumbling  of 
the  shah's  reign  in  Iran.  He  resented  that 
American  intelligence  officers,  long  sta- 
tioned in  Tehran,  had  failed  to  tell  him 
what  General  Ludendorff  told  the  kaiser 
after  a  brief  visit  with  the  Austrian  army  on 
the  eve  of  World  War  I:  "We  are  aUled  to  a 
corpse." 

The  much  touted  intelligence  failure  in 
Iran  was  due  to  a  massive  failure  of  imagi- 
nation. Similar  human  frailty  led  the  Brit- 
ish ambassador  in  Berlin,  two  days  before 
the  onset  of  World  War  I,  to  report  that  war 
was  out  of  the  question.  The  syndrome  also 


afflicted  American  leaders  on  the  eve  of 
Pearl  Harbor.  Stalin  at  the  outset  of  Oper- 
aUon  Bartanma  (HiUer's  1941  Invaaion  of 
RuhU).  and  the  Israelis  immediately  before 
the  1978  Tom  Klppur  war— the  three  most 
celebrated  Intelligence  failures  of  recent 
times. 

But  no  such  failure  of  Imagination  can  ac- 
count for  staggering  CIA  errors,  compound- 
ed over  15  years,  in  estimating  Soviet  forces 
and  Intentions  in  strategic  weaponry  and 
overall  mUitary  effort.  Beginning  in  the 
1960s,  the  CIA  embarked  upon  a  consistent 
underestimation  of  the  Soviet  ICBM  build- 
up, missing  the  mark  by  wide  margins;  its 
estimates  became  progressively  worse,  on 
the  low  side.  In  the  mid-1970s  the  intelli- 
gence community  underestimated  the  scale 
and  effectiveness  of  the  Soviets'  multiple  in- 
dependently targeUble  reentry  vehicle 
(MIRV)  programs.  Even  more  important, 
Soviet  warhead  accuracies  that  have  already 
been  achieved— and  that  have  equaled  U.S. 
accuracies— had  been  estimated  by  Ameri- 
can Intelligence  to  be  imattaiiuible  by 
Moscow  before  the  mid-1980s. 

U.S.  intelligence  also  committed  a  gross 
error  by  underestimating  the  overall  Soviet 
military  effort.  In  1976  the  CLA  suddenly 
and  retroactively  doubled  the  percentage  of 
gross  national  product  It  figiu^  the  Soviets 
had  been  and  were  devoting  to  defense— 
from  between  5  and  7  per  cent  (only  slightly 
higher  than  the  U.S.  level)  to  between  11 
and  13  per  cent  (up  to  nearly  three  times 
the  U.S.  level).  Such  nawed  CIA  estimates 
helped  form  national  security  policy  for  the 
past  15  years.  In  the  mid-1960s  the  United 
States  began  its  decade-long  strategic  stall, 
basically  adjuring  new  strategic  iiUtiatives. 
It  was  then  that  Secretary  of  I>efense 
Robert  McNamara  Informed  the  public  that 
'Soviets  have  decided  that  they  have  lost 
the  quantitative"  strategic  arms  race  and 
"are  not  seeking  to  engage  us  in  that  con- 
test." Lest  the  point  be  missed,  he  added, 
"There  is  no  indication  that  the  Soviets  are 
seeking  to  develop  a  strategic  nuclear  force 
as  large  as  ours." 

LEGACY  or  FAILURBS 

The  same  American  errors  in  anticipating 
the  Soviet  strategic  build-up  linger  on.  The 
latest  flaws  can  be  gleaned  simply  by  com- 
paring a  series  of  charts  measuring  the  su- 
perpowers' relative  strategic  capabilities. 
The  charts  published  in  the  fiscal  year  1980 
annual  report  by  the  secretary  of  defense, 
when  compared  to  those  of  last  year,  show  a 
worsening  forecast  of  the  strategic  situation 
in  the  early  1980s.  Instead  of  enjoying  an 
edge  over  the  Soviets,  as  predicted  only  last 
year.  It  now  seems  the  United  SUtes  wiU  be 
substantially  Inferior  until  about  1986,  one 
year  after  the  scheduled  expiration  of  SALT 
II.  This  means  the  United  SUtes  will  be  ne- 
gotiating SALT  III  from  a  weak  position. 

The  change  In  estimates  between  1978  and 
1979  is  not  due  to  American  revisions  of 
force  posture.  Rather,  the  changes  in  the 
charts  reflect  1979'8  correction  of  1978's  un- 
derestimation of  the  drive  and  momentum 
of  Soviet  strategic  improvements.  Specifical- 
ly, U.S.  Intelligence  last  year  did  not  imag- 
ine the  scope  of  recent  Soviet  improvements 
in  fractlonlzatlon  or  number  of  warheads 
per  missile,  accuracy  (which  gave  them  a 
180  per  cent  improvement  over  the  current 
generation  of  Soviet  intercontinental  ballis- 
tic missiles),  and  overall  force  reliability 
(the  percenUge  of  times  their  missiles 
launch  when  triggered).  Also,  estimates  of 
Soviet  Backfire  bomber  production  rates 
has  been  too  low. 
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The  same  problem  has  dogged  VS.  intelli- 
gence at  the  regional  level.  Defense  Secre- 
tary Harold  Brown  informed  the  Congress 
last  February  that  the  Sovieta  "ability  to 
move  their  forces  q>eedlly  Into  position  for 
an  attack"  In  Europe  was  "estimated  to  be 
greater"  than  was  thought  a  year  ago.  At 
about  the  same  time,  the  Intelligence  com- 
munity found  Its  previous  estimates  of 
North  Korea's  military  might  palpably  low. 
Therefore,  the  CIA  and  others  suddenly 
had  to  boost  their  estimates  of  Pyongyang's 
ground  forces  by  some  25  per  cent,  even 
though  U.S.  estimates  of  the  North's  tanks 
had  previously  been  increased  by  nearly 
one-third.  Again,  nothing  much  had  actual- 
ly occurred  on  that  volatile  peninsula: 
North  Korea's  military  build-up  had  been 
boringly  steady  since  1970-1971.  But  VS.  in- 
telligence faUed  to  note  that  North  Korea 
had  amassed  the  fifth  largest  ground  army 
in  the  world.  Today  major  conflict  involving 
the  United  SUtes  may  be  more  likely  there 
than  anywhere  else. 

This  string  of  recent  intelligence  esti- 
mates on  the  low  side  disproves  a  recurrent 
notion  within  liberal  circles  that  the  PenU- 
gon  and  the  CIA  are  in  cahoots  to  overesti- 
mate the  Russians  for  their  own  budgetary 
and  ideological  motivations.  The  fact  that 
the  legacy  of  such  failures  reaches  back 
over  15  years  and  four  presidents  likewise 
disproves  a  recurrent  notion  within  conserv- 
ative circles  that  the  recent  underestimates 
of  Soviet  power  can  be  ascribed  solely  to  the 
Carter  administration's  infatuation  with 
arms  control. 

The  real  source  of  the  problem  lies 
deeper,  within  the  bowels  of  the  intelligence 
bureaucracy  Itself.  American  intelligence 
has  long  been  stultified  by  the  domination 
of  a  clique.  The  CIA  has  suffered  from  an 
encrusUtion  of  leadership  as  Its  directors 
over  virtually  all  of  its  history  have  been 
linked— by  shared  experience,  psychological 
inclination,  and  profession— to  the  CIA's 
Operations  Directorate  (which  is  responsi- 
ble for  covert  activities).  This  link  began 
under  William  Donovan  in  the  World  War 
n  Office  of  Strategic  Services  and  was  car- 
ried forward  by  CIA  Director  Allen  Dulles, 
who  came  out  of  World  War  II  thrilled  by 
his  covert  operational  successes  in  Switzer- 
land. His  brother.  Secretary  of  SUte  John 
Foster  Dulles,  according  to  former  CIA  offi- 
cial Kermit  Roosevelt,  was  "licking  his 
chops"  to  rerun  the  dazzling  covert  oper- 
ation in  Iran  (which  had  in  1953  reinstalled 
the  Shah)  in  sundry  spots  scattered 
throughout  the  Third  World. 

mtSSTORlI  OF  cRincisii 
The  Operations  Directorate  reigned  su- 
preme even  after  the  Dulles  era:  Two-thirds 
of  the  highest  CIA  executive  positions  were 
filled  by  officers  whose  careers  had  blos- 
somed in  covert  activities,  and  for  years 
after  the  Dulleses  departed,  the  covert  side 
still  consumed  more  than  half  the  agency 
budget.  The  clandestine  clan  plaimed  and 
executed  the  reckless  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion 
while  keeping  Intelligence  analyste  in  the 
dark.  President  Kennedy  was  thus  denied 
the  opportunity  for  a  detached  evaluation 
of  the  scheme.  Covert  operations  are  spec- 
tacular when  they  succeed  but  hideous 
when  they  do  not:  the  Bay  of  Pigs  did  not. 
as  intelligence  analysts  could  have  forecast 
had  they  been  given  a  chance.  In  another 
show  of  strength,  the  Directorate  handled 
much  of  the  CIA's  liaison  with  State,  De- 
fense, and  other  key  agencies  until  the  mid- 
1970s,  thus  spreading  Ite  own  perspective 
beyond  CIA  headquarters. 


Admiral  Stansfleld  Turner,  the  current  di- 
rector of  central  intelligence,  has  weathered 
a  firestorm  of  criticism  for  "gutting  Ameri- 
can intelllgenoe."  In  fact,  he  has  simply  ac- 
celerated the  task  begun  under  predecessors 
James  Schlesinger,  William  Colby,  and 
George  Bush  to  pare  down  the  overstaffed 
but  powerful  Operations  Directorate.  The 
CIA  is  not  synonymous  with  the  Operations 
Directorate,  though  the  Directorate's  parti- 
sans contend  otherwise.  Turner  has  taken 
care  not  to  stack  the  top  with  old  clandes- 
tine hands.  Just  the  opposite,  in  fact,  since 
he  is  surrounded  by  individuals  who  gener- 
ally lack  experience  as  national  Intelligence 
producers  or  users. 

Though  Turner  has  trimmed  Operations 
sails,  he  has  yet  to  launch  a  successful  pro- 
gram to  boost  the  capabilities  of  the  Nation- 
al Foreign  Assessment  Center,  the  agency's 
analysis  side.  In  the  past.  It  has  focused  far 
too  much  on  current  Intelligence  and  has 
been  content  with  a  lack  of  professionalism 
on  the  part  of  country  and  regional  special- 
ists. This  became  clear  in  the  early  19708 
after  the  National  Security  Council  ordered 
the  CIA  to  address  an  age-old  topic:  Yugo- 
slavia after  Tito.  The  report  was  more  su- 
perficial than  those  written  in  German  and 
Swiss  daily  newspapers.  It  turned  out  that 
the  agency  analysts  who  wrote  It  averaged 
less  than  two  years'  experience  with  the 
country  and  had  not  tapped  outside  exper- 
tise. 

Nor  does  Turner  have  control  over  all  the 
actions  of  the  Operations  crew.  Two  years 
ago,  for  instance,  the  leadership  of  the  ana- 
lytic branch  of  the  CIA  realized  that  It 
could  not  achieve  from  within  the  needed 
upgrading  In  breadth  of  expertise  and  per- 
spective on  world  affairs.  They  sought  to 
find  a  way  to  gain  access  to  the  best  minds 
in  the  nation  for  help  In  analyzing  intelli- 
gence Information.  A  strategy  was  developed 
to  find  and  focus  the  talents  of  people  from 
academia,  business,  private  research  groups, 
and  others  to  assist  the  agency  and  to  be 
available  as  a  resource  for  selected  agency 
analysts  on  momentous  matters. 

But  the  effort  was  soon  sabotaged  by 
those  inside  the  agency  who  stood  to  lose 
most— the  Operations  crew  and  their  alumni 
within  the  administration,  the  inspectorate 
general,  and  current  intelligence  reporting 
offices.  They  recognized  that  ouUide  help, 
however  well  intentioned  in  trying  to  build 
up  rather  than  tear  down  the  Intelligence 
capability,  would  weaken  their  hold  by  forc- 
ing other  opinions  to  be  considered  or  even 
incorporated.  Better,  they  figured,  to  nip 
the  budding  threat.  So  they  objected  to  the 
outsiders'  access  to  classified  material  and 
charged  financial  falsification  of  govern- 
ment accounts  and  sloppy  management  to 
specific  projecte.  Those  standing  accused 
heard  the  abounding  innuendos  but  were 
not  permitted  to  see  the  specific  allegations. 
Yet  a  protracted  struggle  ensued  until  those 
organizing  the  new  Initiative  were  worn 
down,  and  it  was  abandoned. 

POOR  PRXCONCXmONS 

Intelligence  forecasts  for  Iran  were  also 
victims  of  this  infighting.  At  the  close  of 
1978.  a  congressional  intelligence  committee 
requested  a  full  briefing  on  the  situation  in 
Iran.  The  CIA  responded  by  sending  Its  Op- 
erations—not its  Analysis— people  who,  of 
course,  testified  from  their  own  limited  per- 
spective. They  lacked  the  imagination  to  see 
that  a  massive,  popular  counterrevolution 
had  been  launched  against  the  shah's  mod- 
ernization revolution.  These  covert  officers 
had   treasures  within   Iran,   not  only  the 
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■hah  on  the  Peacock  Throne,  but  also  the 
now-tamoua  listening  posts  on  the  Soviet 
bordor.  These  men  swayed  the  entire  intelll- 
genoe  community  to  report  that  the  shah's 
opponents  were  numerically  insignificant 
and  pcdltlcally  Impotent. 

The  prominence  of  cloak-and-dagger  tradl- 
tlooiUists  casts  a  shadow  beyond  slanted 
country  or  regional  reports.  Their  suprema- 
cy affects  strategic  Issues  and  can  be  related 
to  the  dangerous  underestimation  of  the 
Soviet  military  build-up.  As  a  group,  these 
members  of  the  CIA  have  long  subscribed  to 
an  essentially  optimistic  world  view.  First, 
they  assumed  that  smooth  superpower  rela- 
tions are  critical  to  America's  survival  and 
welfare,  and  that  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  are  winding  their  way  toward 
a  modicum  of  cooperation,  if  not  collabora- 
tion. They  felt  their  vocation  was  to  work 
out  the  rules  of  the  global  game  for  the  new 
era.  E>edlcatlon  to  this  vocation  led  to  pro- 
jection of  similar  purposes  upon  the  essen- 
tial partner— the  Soviet  Union— even  if  that 
projection  also  led  to  screening  out  data 
that  clearly  suggested  another  vision  of  the 
future. 

Second,  they  assumed  that  the  Third 
World  lacks  the  wit  and  wherewithal  to  in- 
fluence decisively  the  great  game  of  world 
politics.  They  cherished  the  developing 
world  as  a  playground  for  covert  operations, 
not  as  a  participant  in  world  affairs  worthy 
of  serious  and  sustained  analysis.  Thus,  the 
CIA  displayed  a  shocking  failure  of  imagina- 
tion in  1973  when  it  explicitly  discounted 
the  Yom  Klppur  war  (although  the  head  of 
the  State  Department's  Bureau  of  Intelli- 
gence and  Research  wrote  in  April  1973  that 
war  was  highly  likely  there  before  the 
year's  end),  the  Arab  oil  embargo,  and  the 
oil  price  hike. 

The  Operatlonists'  preconceptions  are 
widely  shared  among  academics.  Journalists, 
and  even  government  officials.  Yet  in  Lang- 
ley  these  preconceptions  have  screened  out 
data  that.  If  properly  quested  and  digested, 
should  have  prevented  strategic  Intelligence 
faUiu«s.  Such  perspectives  have  pervaded 
VS.  strategic  behavior  over  the  past  15 
years  and  helped  ease  the  Soviet  Union  into 
a  relatively  more  assertive  role  on  the  world 
stage.  This  is  a  risky  trend,  one  that  has  in- 
creased the  possibility  of  superpower  con- 
frontation. It  could  be  fostered  by  Soviet 
cockiness  over  what  Moscow  perceives  to  be 
strategic  and  historic  imperatives  flowing  as 
much  from  U.S.  permissiveness  as  from 
Soviet  military  prowess. 

The  United  States  desperately  needs  to 
know  not  Just  what  the  Soviets  have  done  or 
are  doing,  but  what  they  will  be  doing  years 
from  now.  Most  weapons  systems  take  some- 
where between  two  and  12  years  to  research 
and  develop  and  have  a  lifespan  of  five  to  20 
years.  Thus,  today's  defense  planning  must 
be  based  on  estimates  of  a  far  tomorrow's 
adversary  capabilities.  Even  if  future  arms 
control  agreements  hold  down  or  reduce 
weapons  more  effectively  than  SALT  I  and 
II,  the  United  States  will  nonetheless  have 
to  anticipate  the  trends  in  weapons  develop- 
ment allowed  under  their  terms. 

To  do  so.  the  traditional  intelligence-gath- 
ering methods  must  yield  to  the  advanced 
technique  of  slgnaU  InteUigence  (SIGINT). 
Historically,  human  espionage  has  reaped 
bountiful  harvests  for  world  powers,  radiat- 
ing an  image  of  might  and  beauty— the  Brit- 
ish Empire  between  1815  and  the  close  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  the  United 
States  between  World  War  II  and  the  Ken- 
nedy assassination.  But  such  luster  has  now 
dhnmed.  Besides,  human  espionage  Is  of  lim- 


ited value  In  trying  to  penetrate  a  dosed, 
compartmentallaed  society  like  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  can  occasionally  confirm  data,  but 
can  rarely  furnish  reliable  original  Informa- 
tion. 

AMSWKRIHO  THK  OnAHSWKRABLX 

The  deficiencies  of  human  espionage  must 
be  compensated  for  by  SIOINT.  which  can 
best  help  the  United  SUtes  learn  and  pre- 
dict what  the  Soviets  are  up  to  in  terms  of 
weapons  research  and  development.  This 
was  potently  demonstrated  by  the  furor 
over  the  loss  of  two  listening  posts  in  north- 
em  Iran  by  which  the  United  SUtes  learned 
the  results  of  Soviet  missile  tests.  Turner 
publicly  bristled  over  their  loss,  particularly 
since  the  green-eye-shade  types  in  the 
Office  of  Msjiagement  and  Budget  (OMB) 
had  made  savage  cuts  last  December  In 
funds  for  SIOINT  in  favor  of  other  intelli- 
gence accounts.  Espionage  received  its  fair 
share,  but  OMB  lavished  funds  upon  today's 
most  enchanting  intelligence  technique- 
photographic  equipment. 

OMB's  error  was  grave  and  was  made  all 
the  riskier  by  the  fact  that  the  U.S.  techno- 
logical superiority  in  weaponry  is  swiftly 
fading.  The  U.S.  Navy  wss  agape  last  May, 
for  Instance,  when  the  Soviets  launched  a 
nuclear-powered  submarine  that  steams 
faster  (40  knots)  and  dives  deeper  (more 
than  2,000  feet)  than  anything  the  United 
States  hss. 

Such  tremors  constitute  an  early  warning 
signal  of  sliding  American  technological  su- 
premacy. For  the  Soviet  Union  is  charging 
ahead  both  in  terms  of  military  production 
(it  now  spends  three  times  as  much  as  the 
United  States  on  strategic  forces  and  one- 
third  more  on  general  purpose  forces)  and 
In  terms  of  military  Infrastructure,  upon 
which  future  arms  programs  are  to  be 
mounted  (where  It  spends  80  per  cent  more 
than  the  United  SUtes).  According  to  the 
Defense  Department,  the  Soviet  military  is 
Increasing  its  share  of  highly  skilled  labor, 
even  though  more  than  half  its  researoh 
and  development  scientiste  and  engineers 
are  already  thought  to  be  working  on  mili- 
tary projects.  Their  impressive  efforts,  mar- 
shaling increasingly  scarce  roubles,  signal  a 
wish  to  persist  In  acquiring  larger  and  more 
capable  military  forces.  Such  activities  also 
propel  the  Soviet  society  and  economy  into 
additional  military  endeavors,  thereby  seed- 
ing arms-related  institutions  and  spawning 
military-oriented  activities  that,  over  time, 
gather  a  momentum  of  their  own. 

Advanced  signals  and  photographic  sen- 
sors are  now  able  to  monitor  every  major 
construction  activity  In  the  Soviet  Union 
and  virtually  every  major  Soviet  weapons 
test.  The  verification  debate  that  is  building 
up  over  the  SALT  II  agreement  will  make 
many  Americans  realize  that  U.S.  security 
depends  as  much  upon  strategic  intelligence 
as  it  does  upon  the  size  and  nature  of  U.S. 
offensive  strategic  weapons.  The  Carter  ad- 
ministration will  be  explaining  each  of  the 
provisions  of  SALT  II  in  terms  of  specific 
American  strategic  reconnaissance  capabili- 
ties. 

But  even  strategic  reconnaissance,  as 
promising  as  it  now  seems,  cannot  provide 
the  answer  to  U.S.  intelligence  needs.  Tradi- 
tionally, presidents  have  turned  to  their  ad- 
visers to  answer  the  unanswerable— the  sin- 
gular solution  to  a  perplexing  problem  or 
the  definitive  analyis  of  any  happening. 
Woodrow  Wilson  was  extreme  in  degree, 
though  characteristic  in  kind  when  com- 
manding tils  advisers  aboard  the  Qeorge 
Washington  on  the  way  to  Versailles:  "Tell 
me  what's  right  to  do  and  I'll  do  it." 


In  the  vain  hope  of  telling  a  president 
"what's  right  to  do,"  intelligence  was  cen- 
tralized by  the  National  Security  Act  of 
1947.  The  new  intelligence  system  thereby 
became  different  from  that  of  Britain, 
which  has  at  least  five  separate  organiza- 
tions responsible  for  intelligence:  France, 
which  has  four,  and  West  Oermany  with 
three.  In  contrast,  the  American  structure, 
headed  by  a  director  of  central  intelligence 
(DCI),  has  lumped  a  veriUble  array  of  re- 
sponsibilities—for  paramilitary  operations, 
technological  collection,  military  order-of- 
battle  estimates,  and  political  and  economic 
analysis— into  one  institutional  framework. 
This  consolidation  exposes  the  entire  Intelli- 
gence community  to  the  same  political  and 
cultural  pressures,  and  reinforces  the  tend- 
ency of  all  elements  to  sway  together  with 
the  mood  of  the  movement.  It  has  fostered 
a  type  of  "groupthink"  where  the  pressures 
for  unanimity  override  individual  mental 
faculties— somewhat  analogous  to  what 
occurs  in  a  Jury  room. 

This  problem  could  be  relieved  by  loosen- 
ing the  1947  act  in  order  to  promote  fiercely 
Independent,  keenly  competitive  centers  of 
intelligence  collection  and  analysis.  Carter's 
Executive  Order  of  January  24,  1978.  moved 
in  quite  the  opposite  direction.  Responsibil- 
ities laid  on  the  DCI  were  specified  to  in- 
clude: acting  as  chief  of  the  CIA  itself:  exer- 
cising full  and  exclusive  authority  for  ap- 
proving the  CIA's  budget,  as  well  ss  those  of 
all  intelligence  units  in  the  departmente  of 
Defense,  State,  Treasury,  and  Energy,  and 
the  FBI  and  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion: and  shouldering  responsibility  for  the 
accuracy  and  value  of  all  InteUigence  ap- 
praisals. The  Carter  Executive  Order  has 
also  assigned  dual  roles  to  the  CIA's  own 
National  Foreign  Assessment  Center  and  Di- 
rectorate for  Administration. 

The  two  functions— head  of  national  intel- 
ligence in  terms  of  both  budget  and  esti- 
mates, and  operating  chief  of  the  CIA- 
should  be  separated.  Such  a  move,  which 
can  only  be  made  by  Congress,  would  elimi- 
nate considerable  confusion.  Far  more  im- 
portant, it  would  improve  the  caliber  of  re- 
porting by  divorcing  America's  main  intelli- 
gence chief  from  concerns  for  the  immedi- 
ate agency  and  its  activities.  The  new,  liber- 
ated DCI  could  coordinate  all  intelligence 
programs  without  special  responsibility  for 
suiy  one  segment.  In  case  of  a  conflict  be- 
tween the  DCI's  sense  of  national  intelli- 
gence needs  and  the  desires  of  one  agency, 
the  presumption  would  be  that  the  national 
perspective  would  prevail. 

Nonetheless,  the  new  DCI  should  sUy 
clear  of  the  traditional  sand  trap  and  not 
try  to  coordinate  intelligence  estimates  or 
analyses.  The  president  should  be  presented 
with  the  conflicting  evidence  and  opposing 
views  that  well  up  from  the  newly  dispersed 
intelligence  network,  and  the  DCI  should 
avoid  placing  a  distinctive  stamp  on  the 
product.  The  president  must  grapple  with 
alternative  interpreUtions  of  events  and  the 
risks  and  costs  of  adopting  one  policy  view 
over  another. 

The  Congress,  meanwhile,  wrestles  with 
the  question  of  an  overall  charter  for  Amer- 
ican intelligence.  If  enacted,  such  a  charter 
would  give  Congress  a  set  of  responsibilities 
roughly  commensurate  with  its  traditional 
privileges  of  ex  post  facto  criticism  of  intel- 
ligence. More  Important,  it  would  cloak  the 
sundry  components  of  the  Intelligence  com- 
mimlty  in  a  robe  of  congressional  and  even 
constitutional  legitimacy  they  presently 
lack  and.  in  this  way,  help  redeem  and  Justi- 
fy the  intelligence  agencies  to  the  public.  If 


Mgadous  enough  to  legislate  a  clear  separa- 
tion between  the  head  of  the  CIA  and  the 
DCI.  the  charter  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  improving  the  quality  of  U.S.  Infor- 
mation on  foreign  activitlei  and  intentions. 
It  la  time  to  reissue  Shakespeare's  "warn- 
ings and  portente  of  evils  imminent,"  as  well 
as  preacriptions  to  avoid  them.  What  the 
nation  requires  is  national  intelligence  that 
is  so  tough,  shrewd,  and  ruthless  that  no 
trend  or  fashion  will  ever  again  screen  daU 
or  warp  perception.  What  Is  required  is  such 
realistic  and  icUy  penetrating  national  intel- 
ligence that  no  degree  of  conformity— with 
the  press  or  with  academla  or  with  political 
fashion— will  force  such  blunders  in  the 
future.  It  is  a  tall  order. 

[From  the  Policy  Review.  Summer  IMIl 

BKTOifD  MAD-nss 

(By  Kenneth  Adelman) 

A  new  consensus  on  strategic  policy  seems 
to  have  emerged  In  the  dying  days  of  the 
Carter  administration  and  the  opening  days 
of  the  Reagan  administration.  That  new 
consensus  is  as  misunderstood  as  it  is  mo- 
mentous. 

This  new  consensus  arose  Ironically  from 
the  nation's  deliberations  over  SALT  II. 
SALT  II  proved  most  valuable  in  highlight- 
ing America's  worsening  strategic  posture  in 
the  early  1980s.  Without  a  treaty  to  debate, 
few  would  have  noticed  or  cared.  The 
nature  of  the  American  government,  cul- 
ture, and  media  dlcUtes  that  attention  be 
paid  to  singular,  usually  cataclysmic,  events 
rather  ttian  continual  processes  which  lack 
a  neat  beginning  and  end.  Just  as  it  took 
maddening  gas  lines  to  spur  action  on  the 
problems  of  energy  supply  llmlUtions  and 
demand  excesses,  so  it  took  SALT  n  to  spur 
thought— and  later  action— on  the  looming 
strategic  imbalance.  History  will  Judge 
SALT  II's  main  contribution  in  such  terms: 
as  setting  In  motion  pressures  which,  over 
time,  could  redress  the  strategic  balance. 

Any  adverse  shift  in  the  strategic  nuclear 
balance  would  have  political  and  diplomatic 
consequences  in  the  future,  as  the  past  illus- 
trates. Paul  Nitze  has  pointed  out  how 
during  the  19«1  Berlin  Crisis,  local  U.S.  con- 
ventional forces  in  Oermany  were  clearly  In- 
ferior to  those  of  the  Soviet  Union;  yet  the 
mere  existence  of  overwhelming  U.S.  strate- 
gic superiority  played  a  key  role  in  a  favor- 
able resolution  of  that  affair.  During  the 
1962  Cuban  Missile  Crisis,  the  U.S.  had  su- 
periority in  both  local  conventional  and 
strategic  forces;  this  crisis,  too.  worked  out 
well  from  our  standpoint.  During  the  1973 
l£iddle  East  crisis,  the  superpowers'  local 
and  strategic  forces  were  more  evenly 
matched;  the  result  was  a  compromise. 

It  would  certainly  be  guileless  to  expect 
the  Soviet  Union  to  be  the  first  nation  In 
history  to  achieve  deployed  military  superi- 
ority and  not  try  to  exploit  it  for  political 
purposes.  Moscow  considers  strategic  power 
the  fulcrum  upon  which  all  other  levers  of 
Influence— military,  economic,  and  politi- 
cal—rest. Immediately  after  the  Cuban  Mis- 
sile Crisis,  Soviet  E>eputy  Foreign  Minister 
Kuznetsov  told  President  Kennedy's  advi- 
sor, John  McCloy,  that  the  U.S.  had  won 
this  round.  But  he  warned,  "Never  will  we 
be  caught  like  this  again."  Almost  immedi- 
ately, the  Soviets  began  a  susUIned  and  Im- 
pressive buildup  of  offensive  strategic  mis- 
siles. By  1969,  there  was  widespread  recogni- 
tion that  the  U.S.  was  in  the  autumn  of  Its 
strategic  superiority.  Today,  Americans  can 
hope  for  strategic  equality  at  best. 

In  restrospect.  the  logic  of  American  lead- 
ers on  strategic  matters  is  most  peculiar.  At 


first  there  was  a  prevailing  belief  that  the 
United  SUtes  would  never  lose  strategic  nu- 
clear superiority— not  because  of  any  ac- 
tions on  our  part  but  because  of  Inaction  on 
the  part  of  the  Soviets.  They  would  most 
conveniently  cop  out.  In  1965,  sitting  right 
in  the  Pentagon,  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  Strange  McNamara  waxed  eloquent 
on  how  "the  SovieU  have  decided  that  they 
have  lost  the  quantlUtive"  strategic  arms 
race  and.  better  still,  "are  not  seeking  to 
engage  us  in  that  contest."  Lest  the  audi- 
ence somehow  miss  the  point,  he  added, 
"There  is  no  indication  that  the  Soviets  are 
seeking  to  develop  a  strategic  nuclear  force 
as  large  as  ours." 

Sadly,  the  Soviets  did  not  cop  out.  So  the 
tune  was  changed.  Secretary  McNamara  and 
others  then  maintained  that  strategic  stabil- 
ity was  possible  only  on  the  basis  of  eQvality 
between  the  two  superiMwers.  Since  the 
U.S.  had  clear  strategic  superiority  at  that 
time,  the  policy  was  for  America  to  remain 
fairly  sUtic  In  strategic  arms  (with  Vietnam 
eating  up  defense  increases  In  any  case) 
while  the  Soviets  built  up  their  arsenal. 
When  Moscow  had  at  last  caught  up— so  the 
argument  went— then  an  equlUble  and  du- 
rable arms  control  treaty — one  freezing  this 
equivalence— was  possible. 

This  belief  was  so  powerful  that  It  Infect- 
ed the  hardline  Republicans  as  well,  even 
years  later.  In  1971.  President  Richard 
Nixon's  foreign  policy  message  to  Congress 
told  how  "the  United  SUtes  in  1969  regard- 
ed the  Soviet's  drawing  abreast  to  the  U.S. 
in  strategic  capabilities  as  an  opportunity 
...  an  opportunity  to  esUblish  meaningful 
strategic  arms  UmiUtlon  objectives." 

All  such  notions  are  less  peculiar  when 
considered  as  part  of  an  intellectual  package 
on  strategic  matters,  which  was  fashionable 
for  a  time.  Surely  this  Is  not  the  place  to 
review  the  whole  history  of  changes  in  U.S. 
strategic  doctrine,  which  has  responded  to 
shtfU  in  the  American  political  current  as 
weU  as  changes  In  the  technical  U.S.-Soviet 
miltiary  balance.  But  the  MAD  doctrine, 
that  of  mutually  assured  destruction,  is  so 
central  to  the  emergence  of  the  new  strate- 
gic policy  consensus  that  it  would  be  delin- 
quent not  to  mention  It. 

Basically,  that  doctrine,  enunciated  by 
Secretary  McNamara  in  the  mid-1960s,  held 
that  the  superpowers'  nuclear  weapons  de- 
terred each  other  since  their  ijopulatlon 
centers  were  open  to  devasUting  retaliation. 
Offensive  weapons,  especially  those  that 
could  survive  a  surprise  first  strike  by  the 
enemy,  were  encouraged.  Defensive  weap- 
ons, which  protected  population  centers, 
were  discouraged. 

TKX  DBCLma  OP  MAD 

As  time  passed,  this  d(x;trine  became  less 
and  less  credible.  This  strategic  poUcy 
served  to  deter  American  officials,  perhaps 
even  more  than  Soviet  officials.  With  grow- 
ing Soviet  strategic  power  and  no  American 
defenses,  our  cities  lay  fully  open  to  Soviet 
attack  or  even  to  threats  issued  during  any 
type  of  conflict. 

Second,  the  doctrine  slowly  lost  support 
since  Moscow  seemed  unenamored  of  Ite 
logic.  The  obvious  Soviet  drive  to  acquire  a 
first-strike  capability  against  U.S.  land- 
based  missiles— something  unexpected  in 
the  McNamara  scheme— ineviUbly  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  Moscow  was  working 
hard  on  the  capability  to  fight  a  limited  nu- 
clear war.  The  truth  is  simply  that  the  Sovi- 
ets do  not  accept  the  prospect  of  mutual 
vulnerability,  as  shown  by  their  emphasis 
on  large  and  redundant  air  defense  and  civil 
defense  systems.  Rather,  they  seem  con- 


vinced of  the  political  and  military  utility  of 
strategic  arms,  particularly  of  strategic  su- 
periority. The  latest  edition  of  the  Soviet 
military  encyclopedia  bears  this  out.  The 
Soviet  Chief  of  Staff  writes  therein; 
"Should  the  Soviet  Union  be  thrust  into  a 
nuclear  war,  the  Soviet  people  and  armed 
forces  need  to  be  prepared  for  the  most 
severe  and  protracted  trials."  Soviet  forces 
"will  have  definite  advantages"  in  such  a 
war,  which  "creates  objective  possibilities 
for  them  to  achieve  victory."  This  type  of 
talk  is  quite  Incongruous  with  any  variant  of 
MAD. 

Third,  and  related.  BIAD  was  thought  to 
narrow  an  American  president's  options  in 
time  of  crisis  too  severely;  the  Soviets'  doc- 
trine provided  far  more  options  for  its  lead- 
ership. This  was  key.  A  critical  element  of 
military  doctrine  and  force  planning  aims  is 
to  provide  political  leaders  with  the  widest 
ponible  range  of  options  for  future  contin- 
gencies. By  persistently  expanding  their 
strategic  nuclear  capabilities  in  a  war-fight- 
ing mode,  the  Kremlin  leaders  were  assur- 
ing a  wide  range  of  options  for  future  ac- 
tions. By  cancelling  and  deferring  U.S.  stra- 
tegic nuclear  capabilities,  American  leaders 
have  been  narrowing  their  own  range  of  al- 
ternatives. 

Fourth.  MAD  was  rendered  impractical  by 
technological  advances.  The  country's  previ- 
ous and  existing  nuclear  forces— land-  and 
sea-based  missiles  and  B-52's— were  devel- 
oped more  than  twenty  years  ago  and 
lacked  the  accuracy  to  threaten  small  and/ 
or  hard  Soviet  military  targeU  such  as  mis- 
sile silos.  Systems  now  coming  on  stream 
(such  as  the  Navy's  Trident  submarine- 
launched  missile  and  the  MK  12A  warhead 
for  the  land-based  Minuteman  HI  force)  are 
better  able  to  bit  military  targets.  This  will 
be  even  more  true  with  the  advant  of  future 
systems,  such  as  the  MX  missile  system  and 
the  cruise  missUes,  both  able  to  undertake 
very  precise  attacks.  Hence  attack  on  an  op- 
ponent's cities  and  economic  centers  was  not 
the  only  strategic  option. 

This  disenchantment  with  the  MAD  doc- 
trine led  into  the  new  consensus.  In  the  fall 
of  1980  (before  his  election  defeat).  Presi- 
dent Carter  signed  secret  Presidential  Direc- 
tives (PD)  57  and  (PD)  58.  which  dealt  with 
improved  planning  for  crisis  mobilization 
and  better  protection  of  U.S.  leadership 
during  a  nuclear  attack.  They  were  soon 
overshadowed  by  a  Presidential  Directive 
(PD)  59  on  nuclear  strategy,  which  pro- 
duced banner  headlines  around  the  world. 

PD  S«:  A  PtVOTAI.  CBAMOK 

PD  59  had  long  been  in  conception.  In  his 
1979  Posture  SUtement,  Defense  Secretary 
Harold  Brown  called  for  forces  capable  of 
precision  attacks  against  Soviet  miliUry  tar- 
gets as  well  as  all-out  reUllatory  blows 
against  cities,  whereas  during  1976  and  1977 
both  Secretary  Brown  and  President  Charter 
had  expressed  doubts  about  equipping 
American  forces  for  limited  nuclear  attacks. 
While  President  Carter  long  remained  skep- 
tical about  theories  of  limited  nuclear  vrar. 
Secretary  Brown  questioned  the  wisdom  of 
threatening  all-out  retaliation  against 
Soviet  cities.  "A  strategy  based  on  assured 
destruction  alone  no  longer  is  wholly  credi- 
ble," he  wrote.  Therefore  Secretary  Brown 
had  declared  a  new  "countervailing  strate- 
gy: designed  to  deny  gains  to  Moscow  at  any 
level  of  nuclear  conflict,  ranging  from  small- 
scale  mlssUe  attacks  to  major  retaliatory 
blows."  The  Secretary  spoke  of  the  Ameri- 
can strategic  arsenal  In  terms  of  Its  military 
effectiveness  to  threaten  military  targets. 
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and  of  the  need  to  find  "countervailing 
Btrategy:  and  seek  to  plan  and  provide  for 
uae  of  nuclear  weapons,  if  necessary.  In  mili- 
tarily effective,  controlled,  and  flexible 
ways."  This  indeed,  is  the  nub  of  PD  59. 

This  directive  moved  U.S.  strategic  doc- 
trine away  from  emphasis  upon  targeting 
the  Soviet  recovery  economy  toward  more 
emphasis  on  targeting  Soviet  political  and 
military  entitles.  Their  destruction  could 
cripple  the  Soviets'  ability  to  wage  and 
win— and  not  just  to  recover  from— a  nucle- 
ar war.  These  targets  Include  national  and 
regional  political  command  centers,  military 
command  posts  and  communications  cen- 
ters, and  nuclear  and  conventional  forces 
themselves.  This  change  was  made  inrecog- 
nltion  of  the  fact  that  Soviet  leaders  cherish 
most  dearly  not  the  cities,  or  the  economic 
base,  but  the  levers  of  control— keeping  the 
political  system,  the  military  forces,  and  the 
military-related  economy  Intact  and  func- 
tioning at  their  command.  A  successful 
strike  against  military  and  political  control 
targets  would  reduce  the  Soviets'  ability  to 
project  military  power  abroad  and  to  sus- 
tain political  authority  at  home. 

Regardless  of  causes  or  comparisons  with 
previous  doctrines.  PD  59  has  Important 
consequences.  First  and  foremost,  its  issu- 
ance gives  official  blessing  to  existing  reali- 
ty in  the  world.  This  is  important  in  itself. 
for  it  bolsters  those  forces  in  the  bureaucra- 
cy responsible  for  limited-war  planning  and 
procurement.  Before  PD  59,  many  of  them 
were  working  on  the  sly;  now  they  can  con- 
duct their  affairs  in  broad  daylight  with  full 
backing  when  obstacles  arise. 

Second,  the  presidential  blessing  has  the 
same  effect  in  Congress  and  8m:iong  the 
public.  This  Is  particularly  true  with  PD  59, 
since  it  was  leaked  at  a  time  (right  before 
the  Democratic  National  Convention)  which 
gave  the  docimient  enormous  press  cover- 
age. Such  publicity  helped  resolve  a  primary 
problem  in  United  States  strategic  affairs: 
the  continuing  liire  of  the  MAD  doctrine  on 
the  minds  of  those  in  academe,  in  local  and 
state  politics,  and  in  Congress. 

Third,  PD  59  provides  reassurance  to 
prime  U.S.  allies  around  the  world.  While 
there  have  been  no  hearty  cheers  from  Eu- 
ropean capitals,  the  allies  did  display  a  mod- 
ictun  of  contentment  (if  not  relief)  over  the 
whole  affair  of  issuing  the  directive.  As  well 
they  should.  Colin  Gray  and  Keith  Payne 
have  pointed  out  that  those  planners  who 
had  championed  the  MAD  doctrine  and  es- 
poused the  option  of  massive  retaliation 
after  a  Soviet  nuclear  attack  had  nothing 
relevant  to  tell  a  president  facing  a  conven- 
tional defeat  in  Eiu-ope  or  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Their  strategic  environment  existed 
only  in  peacetime.  They  could  recommend 
some  limited,  symbolic  options,  but  nothing 
truly  effective  on  how  to  deter  a  large 
Soviet  conventional  thrust. 

And  this  is  absolutely  critical.  For  the 
credibility  of  extended  UJS.  deterence  de- 
pends on  the  Soviet  belief  that  the  U.S. 
would  indeed  risk  nuclear  escalation  on 
behalf  of  foreign  commitments.  In  other 
words,  U.S.  strategic  forces  do  not  exist 
solely  to  deter  a  Soviet  nuclear  attack  or  an 
attack  against  the  United  States  itself. 
Rather  they  are  intended  to  support  a  range 
of  U.S.  foreign  policy  goals,  including  the 
commitment  to  preserve  Western  Europe 
and  even  parts  of  the  Persian  Gulf  against 
overt  aggression. 

Fourth,  the  new  doctrine  will  spur  and 
spawn  newer  and  better  offensive  nuclear 
weapons.  Foremost  among  these  will  be  the 
MX.  or  some  other  form  of  land-based  mis- 


sUe  baaed  in  a  fashion  which  is  not  vulnera- 
ble to  a  Soviet  first  strike.  Also  spurred  will 
be  the  case  for  a  new  submarine-launched 
missile  and  follow-on  maiuied  bomber,  be 
that  a  revived  B-1  or  the  "Stealth"  bomber 
now  in  an  early  R4cD  phase. 

mw  MKSDS  FOB  WKAPORRT 

These  needed  programs,  and  suggestions 
for  more  needed  programs,  encounter  the 
prime  objection  to  PD  59:  that  the  new  doc- 
trine caimot  be  implemented  with  given 
U.S.  technology  and  given  Soviet  defenses. 
Indeed,  sources  in  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand (SAC)  contend  that  selective  target- 
ing cannot  be  implemented  with  acceptable 
chances  of  success  until  1986  at  the  earliest. 
All  the  more  reason  to  plunge  ahead  with 
the  latest  strategic  offensive  weapons,  PD 
59's  proponents  will  claim. 

Furthermore,  PD  59  will  give  an  enormous 
boost  to  the  development  of  communica- 
tions gear  to  allow  a  president  to  engage  in 
precision  nuclear  war.  Essential  for  U.S. 
strategic  posture  is  an  assured  coRunand, 
control,  and  communications  (C3)  system— a 
system  which  is  currently  in  rather  poor 
shape. 

Fifth,  PD  59  will  give  impetus  to  more  in- 
telligence equipment  and  even  to  the  resur- 
rection of  defensive  systems.  In  order  to 
carry  out  this  new  strategy  with  a  likelihood 
of  success,  the  U.S.  would  have  to  know  the 
location  of  likely  targets,  including  leader- 
ship bunkers,  in  the  midst  of  undoubted 
chaos.  This  would  require  more  sophisticat- 
ed spy  satellites  and  other  kinds  of  intelli- 
gence-gathering systems. 

The  most  politically  volatUe  issue  will  be 
the  push  for  defensive  strategic  systems.  At 
present,  the  U.S.  has  no  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense and  effectively  no  civil  defense.  U.S. 
air  defense  is  capable  of  guarding  American 
airspace  only  in  peacetime.  Largely  because 
of  the  MAD  doctrine,  the  strategic  case  for 
ballistic  missile  defense  and  civil  defense 
has  not  been  considered  on  its  merits  for 
more  than  a  decade. 

With  the  fall  of  MAD  will  come  the  cor- 
rection of  this  oversight.  Proponents  of  mis- 
sile and  civil  defense  advocate  that  the  U.S. 
match  the  Soviet  efforts  to  acquire  the  ca- 
pacity to  fight  a  prolonged  nuclear  conflict. 
Some  experts  contend  that  in  the  early 
1990s,  the  U.S.  can  have  a  new  generation  of 
interceptor  rockets  with  non-nuclear  war- 
heads. Others  say  the  R&D  points  toward  a 
nuclear-armed  antiballistic  missile  system 
which  could  protect  the  MX  against  a  first 
strike. 

A  relnvlgorated  ABM  program  is  seen  by 
many  as  a  means  to  address  and  redress  the 
primary  strategic  problem  of  the  1980s, 
namely  the  vxUnerabllity  of  U.S.  land-based 
missiles.  It  is  ironic  that  the  1970s  opened 
with  high  hopes  for  strategic  arms  control, 
which  soon  culminated  in  the  ABM  treaty. 
The  decade  ended  with  low  expectations  for 
arms  control  and  serious  consideration  of 
scrapping  the  ABM  treaty. 

But  many  persons  argue  that  the  primary 
strategic  problem  is  not  the  vulnerability  of 
U.S.  land-based  missiles  at  all.  These  think- 
ers contend  that  the  strategtic  triad— of  air-, 
sea-,  and  land-based  missiles  respectively  on 
manned  bombers,  submarines,  and  IC3Ms— 
which  has  been  in  existence  since  the  dawn 
of  the  nulcear  age— has  now  become  anach- 
ronistic. The  most  reasonable  among  them 
advocate  a  dyad,  or  an  air-  and  sea-based  nu- 
clear posture.  In  essence,  they  wish  to  push 
the  U.S.  deterrent  out  to  sea. 

This  line  of  argument  is  wayward.  Subma- 
rine-launched missiles  (SLBMs),  even  the 
Trident  II  missiles,  are  no  substitute  for  a 


land-based  ICBM  force.  SLBMs  cannot 
achieve  the  degree  of  accuracy,  nor  the 
rapid  retargetting  capability,  of  land-based 
missiles.  Both  factors  are  critical  for  an  ef- 
fective deterrent  force  in  the  1980s  and 
1990s,  since  it  is  high  accuracy  and  virtually 
instantaneous  retargetting  that  will  enable 
the  U.S.  to  threaten  individual  Soviet  mis- 
sile silos.  Submarines,  in  the  present  state 
of  the  art,  are  also  relatively  utu«llable  in 
command,  control,  and  conununlcatlons. 
The  President's  instructions  in  a  time  of  an 
actual  crisis  may  be  lengthy  and  complicat- 
ed. They  must  not  be  interrupted,  as  could 
well  happen  when  they  are  transmitted  via 
radio  out  to  sea,  especially  to  submerged 
submarines.  Such  interruption  is  virtually 
foreclosed  by  using  cables  and  back-up  sys- 
tems on  land,  to  command  the  land-based 
ICBM  force. 

In  a  nutshell,  a  submarine  missile  force  Is 
capable  enough  for  city-busting  in  an  all-out 
nuclear  exchange— obviously  the  only  type 
a  MAD  approach  envisions.  But  it  Is  not 
adequate  for  threatening  a  missile  silo  in  a 
limited  exchange  against  hardened  military 
targets— the  type  of  capability  a  PD  59  ap- 
proach dictates.  Moreover,  scrapping  the 
land-based  leg  of  the  U.S.  deterrence  would 
send  a  powerful  signal  and  change  percep- 
tions. In  a  realm  so  dependent  upon  percep- 
tions as  the  strategic  balance,  this  is  a  risky 
venture.  A  decision  not  to  modernize  the 
ICBM  force  may  well  be  perceived  by  the 
Soviets  and  others  as  a  U.S.  acceptance  of 
strategic  inferiority- at  the  very  last,  inferi- 
ority in  the  one  major  area  of  Soviet  strate- 
gic power. 

The  triad's  longevity  is  not  reason  enough 
for  its  prolongation.  However,  It  has  en- 
dured for  all  these  years  for  good  reason. 
The  existence  of  three  mostly  independent 
systems  means  redundancy,  diversity,  and 
flexibility  In  U.S.  strategic  power.  It  vastly 
complicates  Soviet  defense  plaimlng  and 
leaves  elements  of  the  U.S.  nuclear  force  as 
a  reserve  force  In  time  of  conflict. 

MARGHIS  OP  SARTY 

President  Reagan  has  advocated  a 
"margin  of  safety"  for  the  United  SUtes,  in- 
cluding of  course  the  overall  strategic  bal- 
ance. But  the  problem  pressing  his  Adminis- 
tration is  not  the  development  of  such  a 
"margin"  but  in  fact  the  removal  of  the  So- 
viets' looming  "margin,"  For  the  nuclear 
balance  has  tipped  decisively  since  the  1950s 
and  1960s  when  the  U.S.  led  the  U.S.S.R.  in 
almost  every  measure  of  strategic  power,  in- 
cluding numbers  of  missiles  and  bombers, 
warhead  totals,  and  overall  weapons  per- 
formance. That  day  has  ended,  and  decisive- 
ly. 

In  March  of  1980  the  U.S.  Intelligence 
community  concluded  that  the  Soviets  will 
have  an  edge  over  the  U.S.  in  every  major 
measure  of  strategic  nuclear  power  over  the 
next  several  years,  if  not  until  the  end  of 
this  decade.  This  conclusion  is  not  as  stun- 
ning as  it  may  initially  appear.  In  the  1970s, 
the  Soviets  acquired  an  advantage  in  such 
measures  as  numbers  of  missiles  and  total 
payload.  The  United  States  long  held  the 
lead  in  the  number  of  warheads— in  January 
of  1980  Secretary  Brown's  Posture  State- 
ment placed  the  U.S.  total  at  8,000  and 
Soviet  total  at  6.000— but  this  lead  is  due  to 
fade.  According  to  U.S.  Intelligence,  the  U.S. 
total  is  likely  to  remain  steady  at  8,000  until 
mid-decade  while  the  Soviets  will  push 
ahead  «'ith  an  anticipated  16.000  by  1985. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  these  latest 
CIA  estimates  come  against  the  backdrop  of 
staggering  CIA  errors,  compounded  over  fif- 


teen years,  in  estimating  Soviet  forces  and 
Intenttons  In  strategic  weaponry.  As  ex- 
plained in  detafl  elsewhere,  beginning  in  the 
IMOb.  the  CIA  embarked  upon  a  consistent 
underestimation  of  the  Soviet  ICBM  build- 
up, missing  the  mark  by  wide  margins.  Its 
estimates  became  progressively  worse  on  the 
low  side.  In  the  mid-1970s  the  intelligence 
community  underestimated  the  scale  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  Soviets'  multiple  inde- 
pendently targetable  re-entry  vehicle 
(MIRV)  programs.  Even  more  Important. 
Soviet  warhead  accuracies  that  have  already 
been  achieved— and  that  have  equaled  U.S. 
accuracies— had  previously  been  estimated 
by  American  Intelligence  to  be  unattainable 
before  the  mid-1980s. 

The  errors  apparently  continued.  William 
J.  Perry,  formerly  the  top  Pentagon  re- 
search and  development  official,  told  the 
Washington  Post  how  the  Soviets  surprised 
the  U.S.  intelligence  community  by  demon- 
strating in  late  1970s  that  they  were  Improv- 
ing the  accuracies  of  their  heavy  missiles 
(SS18S  and  SSI9s)  even  before  they  had  de- 
ployed the  next  generation  of  missiles.  "I 
have  to  admit  I  was  quite  surprised"  and 
this  new  finding  "gave  us  a  new  sense  of  ur- 
gency, told  us  we  were  caught  short."  Dr. 
Perry  said. 

One  hopes  that  the  revitalized  CIA  under 
William  Casey  will  nevermore  allow  U.S. 
policy-makers  to  be  "caught  short."  And  one 
hopes  that  the  emerging  consensus  over 
strategic  policy  will  allow  the  U.S.  president 
to  have  measured  and  rational  options  for 
U.S.  national  security  and  foreign  policy 
measures.  The  less  varied  and  competent 
U.S.  strategic  forces  are,  the  less  flexible  be- 
comes the  plarming  and  execution  of  Ameri- 
can deterrence.  The  U.S.  should  be  prepared 
(and  be  seen  to  be  prepared)  to  put  our  stra- 
tegic forces  into  limited  play  in  limited 
crises  that  may  arise  in  the  wider  world, 
such  as  the  Berlin  CMsis  of  1961  tuid  the 
Middle  East  War  of  1973.  U.S.  forces  should 
not  be  fashioned  solely  for  the  most  remote 
crisis  of  all:  that  of  an  all-out  U.S.-U.S.S.R. 
nuclear  conflict.  Unless  the  United  States 
has  (and  is  seen  to  have)  strategic  forces 
supple  enough  to  respond  in  balanced  meas- 
ure, key  allies  can  only  discount  the  nuclear 
umbrella.  That,  needless  to  emphasize, 
would  be  a  most  unwelcome  development. 

STATKMEirT  ST  AMBASSADOR  KBWIiri'H  L. 

Adeljcam 
(December  8, 1982) 

Mr.  Chairman:  Tpres.  April  22,  1915:  Just 
before  dusk  a  greenish  cloud  of  chlorine  gas 
dlrfted  over  the  allied  lines  causing  burning, 
panic  and  for  many  lingering  death  of  un- 
s[>eakable  agony.  Most  survivors  of  that 
first  gas  attack  are  now  gone,  yet  their  cries 
were  heard  and  echo  still  through  this  cen- 
tury. Their  suffering  led  after  the  war  to 
signature  of  the  1925  Geneva  Gas  Protocol 
banning  the  use  in  war  of  chemical  and  bac- 
teriological weapons. 

Lowghar  Province,  Afghanistan,  Septem- 
ber 13,  1982:  Soviet  soldiers  pumped  toxic 
gas  into  an  underground  passageway  killing 
60  Afghan  adults  and  13  children.  The  vic- 
tims of  that  attack  decomposed  Immediately 
with  flesh  peeling  from  the  bone  and  blue- 
black  skin.  Yet,  unlike  casualties  of  Ypres. 
their  agonies  have  been  ignored  by  a  world 
grown  used  to  the  unspeakable. 

The  continuing  use  of  chemical  weapons, 
responsible  for  the  death  of  at  least  10,000 
persons  in  Afghanistan  and  Southeast  Asia, 
is  a  major  humanitarian  issue  of  our  times 
and  is  In  stark  contrast  to  the  progress  all 
nations  seek  toward  real  and  verifiable  dis- 


armament. Violation  of  the  oldest  arms  con- 
trol agreements  have  implications  for  all 
arms  control  and  disarmament  agreements 
which  cannot  be  ignored.  How  then  can  we 
maintain  the  credibility  of  international 
agreements  or  believe  pledges  to  respect 
human  rights? 

The  1925  Geneva  Gas  Protocol,  one  of  the 
oldest  arms  control  agreements  still  in  force, 
prohibits  the  use  of  chemical  weapons  in 
warfare.  It  was  followed  in  1972  by  the  Bio- 
logical and  Toxin  Weapons  Convention, 
which  forbids  the  production,  stockpiling,  or 
transfer  of  biological  or  toxin  weapons.  Yet 
each  of  these  has  been  violated  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  As  President  Reagan  stated 
on  November  22: 

"The  whole  world  remains  outraged  by 
the  Soviets'  and  their  allies'  use  of  biological 
and  chemical  weapons  against  defenseless 
people  in  Afghanistan,  Cambodia  and  Laos. 
This  experience  makes  ironclad  vertTlcation 
all  the  more  essential  for  arms  control." 

How,  despite  all  these  agreements,  has  the 
world  regressed  from  Ypres  to  Southeast 
Asia  and  Afghanistan  through  three  succes- 
sively more  lethal  generations  of  chemical 
weapons?  The  gases  of  World  War  I,  like 
phosgene,  chlorine  and  mustard  gave  way  to 
nerve  gases,  developed  but  not  used  in 
World  War  II.  Today,  a  third  generation  of 
chemical  weapons  in  the  form  of  lethal 
toxins  has  been  developed  and  is  in  use  by 
the  Soviet  Union.  These  new  ItlUlng  agents, 
which  can  be  produced  in  large  quantities, 
were  until  recently  unknown  to  warfare. 

For  over  five  decades  all  of  these  weapons 
have  been  successfully  eliminated  from  the 
battlefields  of  the  industrialized  world.  In 
World  War  II  fear  of  retaliation  was  an  ef- 
fective deterrent  to  use  of  nerve  gas.  Yet  in 
the  Third  World,  protocols  alone  have  not 
prevented  use  of  these  deadly  substances.  In 
Ethiopia  many  thousands  died  from  chemi- 
cals in  the  1930's.  Today,  there  is  conclusive 
evidence  that  they  are  again  in  widespread 
use  against  people  of  the  Third  World. 

In  1975,  when  reports  of  chemical  warfare 
began  to  come  from  the  most  inaccessible 
comers  of  Laos,  there  was  a  tendency  to  dis- 
believe, even  to  seek  explanations  in  nature. 
Yet  in  those  poisonous  vapors  sprayed  from 
aircraft,  a  hllltribe,  too  remote  for  the  out- 
side world  to  notice,  was  being  exposed  to 
the  same  horrors  as  trench  warfare.  In  1976, 
more  reports  of  chemical  destruction  came 
from  the  remote  highland  villages  of  the 
Hmong.  The  victims  were  inhabitants  of 
these  villages,  men,  women  and  children, 
particularly  the  children  who  were  least 
able  to  resist  the  lethal  effects  of  toxic 
agents.  As  time  passed,  the  reports  multi- 
plied from  many  sources.  There  was  no 
longer  doubt  that  the  Hmong  were  being 
victimized,  not  by  any  identifiable  nerve  gas 
but  by  chemicals  until  then  unknovtrn  to 
warfare.  They  were  the  products  of  labora- 
tories with  long  experience  in  development 
of  chemical  warfare.  In  1978,  the  same  re- 
ports began  to  come  from  Kampuchea  and 
in  1979  from  Afghanistan.  In  1980,  the  US 
along  with  other  nations  took  the  responsi- 
ble course  of  bringing  the  Issue  to  the 
United  Nations.  The  1925  Protocol  had 
made  no  provision  for  investigation  of  com- 
plaints, verification  or  enforcement  of  com- 
pliance, and  an  investigation  was  set  in 
motion  by  a  resolution  of  the  General  As- 
sembly. 

While  the  sophistication  of  Soviet  chemi- 
cal compounds  and  the  remoteness  of  the 
areas  In  which  they  were  used  continued  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  scientific  analysis,  evi- 
dence was  nonetheless  mounting.  It  came 
from: 


Testimony  of  those  who  saw  and  suffered 
from  the  attacks; 

Testimony  of  doctors,  refugee  workers, 
journalists  and  others  who  questioned  survi- 
vors of  chemical  use; 

Testimony  from  defectors  who  carried  out 
the  actual  attacks; 

Preliminary  analysis  of  physical  samples 
from  the  attack  sites; 

Documentary  evidence  from  open  sources 
and  intelligence  from  "national  technical 
means." 

Taken  together,  it  was  possible  to  con- 
clude in  the  words  of  a  US  report  circulated 
as  United  Nations  Document  A/37/ 157  of 
March  24. 1982  that: 

"Lao  and  Vietnamese  forces,  operating 
under  Soviet  supervision,  have,  since  1975, 
employed  lethal  chemical  and  toxin  weap- 
ons in  Laos;  that  Vietnamese  forces,  since 
1978,  used  lethal  chemical  and  toxin  agents 
in  Kampuchea;  and  that  Soviet  forces  have 
used  a  variety  of  lethal  chemical  warfare 
agents.  Including  nerve  gases,  in  Afghani- 
stan since  the  Soviet  invasion  of  that  coun- 
try in  1979." 

Now,  it  is  possible  to  state  with  certainty, 
including  positive  scientific  evidence  from 
each  country,  that  toxin  weapons  of  Soviet 
origin  are  in  use  in  Afghanistan,  Kampu- 
chea and  Laos.  A  comprehensive  report  on 
this  evidence  from  Secretary  of  State 
George  Shultz  has  been  circulated  as  United 
Nations  Document  A/C.1/37/10  of  Decem- 
ber 1,  1982.  Secretary  Shultz'  report  con- 
cludes: 

Reports  of  chemical  attacks  from  Febru- 
ary through  October  1982  indicate  that 
Soviet  forces  continue  their  selective  use  of 
chemicals  and  toxins  against  the  resistance 
in  Afghanistan.  Moreover,  new  evidence  col- 
lected in  1982  on  Soviet  and  Afghan  govern- 
ment forces'  use  of  chemical  weapons  from 
1979  through  1981  reinforces  the  previous 
judgement  that  lethal  chemical  agents  were 
used  on  the  Afghan  resistance.  Physical 
samples  from  Afghanistan  also  provides  new 
evidence  of  mycotoxln  use. 

Vietnamese  and  Lao  troops,  under  direct 
Soviet  supervision,  have  continued  to  use 
lethal  and  Incapacitating  chemical  agents 
and  toxins  against  the  Hmong  resistance  In 
Laos  through  at  least  Jime  1982. 

Trichothecene  toxins  were  found  in  the 
urine,  blood  and  tissue  of  victims  of  "yellow 
rain"  attacks  in  Laos  and  Kampuchea  and 
in  samples  of  residue  collected  after  attacks. 

A  common  factor  in  the  evidence  is  Soviet 
involvment  in  the  use  of  these  weapons  in 
all  three  countries.  Continued  analysis  of 
prior  data  and  newly-acquired  information 
about  Soviet  mycotoxln  research  and  devel- 
opment, chemical  warfare  training  in  Viet- 
nam, the  presence  of  Soviet  chemical  war- 
fare advisors  in  Laos  and  Vietiuun,  and  the 
presence  of  the  same  unusual  trichothecene 
toxins  in  samples  collected  from  all  three 
countries  reinforce  our  earlier  conclusion 
about  the  complicity  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  about  its  extent. 

So  that  there  is  no  mistaking  the  extent 
of  evidence  or  the  gravity  of  these  charges.  I 
should  like  now  to  briefly  review  the  situa- 
tion In  each  country.  In  Afghanistan,  Soviet 
forces  are  known  to  have  used  lethal  chemi- 
cal agents  against  Mujahidln  resistance 
forces  and  Afghan  villages  at  least  since  the 
Soviet  invasion  in  December  1979.  We  now 
have  evidence  of  at  least  60  separate  attacks 
through  October  1982.  New  evidence  indi- 
cates that  the  Soviets  have  continued  selec- 
tive use  of  toxic  agents  in  Afghanistan  up  to 
the  present.  Tot  the  first  time,  we  have  ob- 
tained  scientific   evidence   of   the   use   of 
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mycotoxins  by  the  Soviets  through  analyses 
of  two  contaminated  Soviet  gas  masks  ac- 
quired In  Afghanistan,  one  directly  from  the 
body  of  a  Soviet  soldier.  Analysis  of  materi- 
al taken  from  the  outside  svirface  of  one 
mask  has  shown  the  presence  of  trichothe- 
cene  mycotoxin.  Analysis  of  a  hose  from  the 
second  Soviet  mask  showed  the  presence  of 
several  mycotoxins.  In  addition,  a  vegeta- 
tion sample  from  Afghanistan  shows  prelim- 
inary evidence  of  the  presence  of  mycotox- 
ins. 

Our  hypothesis  that  mycotoxins  have 
been  used  In  Afghanistan  has  now  been  con- 
firmed. Reports  during  1980  and  1981  de- 
scribed a  yetlow-brown  mist  delivered  In  at- 
tacks which  caused  blistering,  nausea,  vom- 
iting, and  other  symptons  similar  to  those 
described  by  "yellow  rain"  victims  in  South- 
east Asia.  Initially,  it  was  difficult  to  prove 
that  trichothecene  mycotoxin  was  being 
used,  but  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  do  so. 

These  scientific  findings  are  corroborated 
by  testimony  from  Soviet  and  Afghan  per- 
sonnel directly  involved  in  chemical  attacks. 
A  captured  Soviet  soldier,  Anatoly  Sak- 
harov,  has  testified  on  the  use  of  three 
chemical  agents.  Soviet  chemical  specialist 
Yurly  Povamltsyn  has  provided  details  on 
bis  mission  to  examine  Afghan  villages  fol- 
lowing a  chemical  attack.  An  Afghan  pa- 
thologist has  described  accompanying 
Soviet  chemical  warfare  personnel  into  con- 
taminated areas  following  Soviet  chemical 
attadcs.  and  a  number  of  former  Afghan 
military  officers  have  pinpointed  storage 
sites  for  lethal  agents  in  Afghanistan. 

In  Laos,  reports  of  chemical  attacks 
against  Hmong  villages  and  guerrilla  strong- 
holds date  from  mid- 1975  and  describe  over 
340  separate  incidents.  Hmong  refugees. 
who  have  recounted  the  familiar  details  of 
attadt  by  toxic  agents  and  exhibited  the 
same  severe  medical  sjmiptoms,  entered 
Thailand  each  month  from  January 
through  June  of  this  year.  They  brought 
with  them  more  samples  of  "yellow  rain" 
dropped  by  aircraft  and  helicopters  on  their 
villages  and  crops.  Analysis  of  these  sam- 
ples, some  as  recent  as  October  1982.  show 
that  the  material  used  in  Laos  contains  tri- 
chothecene toxins  which  cause  vomiting, 
bleeding,  blistering,  severe  skin  lesions  and 
other  symptoms  observed  by  qualified  doc- 
tors. Experts  have  concluded  that  the 
Hmong  have  been  exposed  to  a  toxic  agent 
and  that  no  disease,  plant  or  chemical  oc- 
curing  in  nature  could  have  caused  such 
unique  physical  effects. 

As  in  Afghanistan,  physical  evidence— In- 
cluding blood  samples  and  biological  speci- 
mens—has been  corroborated  by  eyewitness 
accounts  and  testimony  from  many  sources 
including  some  responsible  for  the  attacks. 
A  complete  description  of  chemical  warfare 
in  Laos  between  1976-78  was  provided  by  a 
former  pilot  of  the  Lao  People's  Liberation 
Army  who  flew  aircraft  equipped  to  dis- 
pense toxic  chemical  agents  on  Hmong  vil- 
lages in  the  Phou  Bia  area  of  Northern 
Laos.  He  confirmed  that  the  LPLA.  in  coop- 
eration with  the  Vietnamese  Army,  has  con- 
ducted chemical  warfare  in  Laos  at  least 
since  April  1976.  Since  that  time,  descrip- 
tions of  the  attacks  have  been  remarkably 
consistent  and  usually  involve  aircraft  or 
helicopters  spraying  yellow  rain  on  Hmong 
villages  and  crops. 

Finally.  In  Kampuchea,  we  have  evidence 
of  over  140  separate  chemical  attacks.  Since 
October  1978.  the  Government  of  E>emo- 
cratic  Kampuchea  has  regularly  accused 
Vietnam  and  Its  clients  in  Kampuchea  of 
using  Soviet-made  chemical  agents  against 


guerrilla  forces  and  civilians  alike.  In  the 
past  year,  most  of  these  attacks  have  oc- 
curred near  the  Thai  border,  facilitating  col- 
lection of  samples  and  other  evidence  of 
toxin  use.  Analysis  of  blood,  tissue,  urine 
and  other  samples  from  victims  of  such  at- 
tacks during  February  and  March  has  been 
performed  in  three  countries.  While  results 
differed  according  to  techniques  used,  all 
concluded  that  illness  has  been  provoked  by 
toxic  agents. 

Again  in  Kampuchea,  the  perpetrators 
themselves  have  provided  details  on  the  at- 
tacks. A  Vietnamese  army  soldier  reports 
that  during  operations  In  the  Phom  Melai 
region  he  observed  two  Soviet  personnel 
firing  hand-held  chemical  weapons.  Three 
hundred  persons  died  in  the  attack  he  cited. 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  carnage  is  continuing 
and  we  have  reports  of  chemical  warfare  in 
Kampuchea  as  recently  as  November  1982. 

I  have  attempted  here  to  summarize  our 
findings  with  respect  to  each  country  as 
briefly  as  possible.  These  conclusions  rest 
on  a  large  body  of  evidence  assembled  with 
the  full  resources  of  the  US  Government. 
Hundreds  of  samples  have  now  been  collect- 
ed from  Southeast  Asia  since  mid- 1979  and 
from  Afghanistan  since  May  1980.  Tissue 
specimens  and  body  fluids  from  attack  vic- 
tims have  been  analyzed  both  by  the  US 
Government  laboratories  and  by  those  of  in- 
dependent American  universities.  Positive 
findings  have  also  been  presented  before 
the  Internationally  respected  Society  of 
Toxicology,  the  International  Mycotoxin 
Symposium  in  Vienna  and  the  Association 
of  Analytical  Chemistry.  Nor  are  these  find- 
ings limited  to  the  US.  A  comprehensive 
toxicological  study  was  carried  out  by  Dr. 
Bruno  Schiefer  of  the  University  of  Sas- 
katchewan and  submitted  as  United  Nations 
Docimient  A/37/308  of  June  31.  1983.  An 
epidemiological  study  was  Initiated  by  the 
Surgeon  General  of  the  Canadian  Armed 
Forces  and  made  available  to  the  Secretary- 
General  on  August  25,  1982.  Research  con- 
ducted In  the  laboratories  of  Thailand  has 
also  found  evidence  of  toxic  chemicals  not 
naturaUy  present  in  Southeast  Asia. 

I  would  like  to  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  It  Is  easy  to  discount  individual  bits  of 
evidence.  One  can  dl.smiss  eyewitness  testi- 
mony as  biased  or  photographs  as  doctored 
or  laboratory  analysis  as  inconclusive  or  tes- 
timony by  other  persons  as  hearsay.  But 
when  a  body  of  evidence  accumulates,  as  It 
has  In  Afghanistan  and  Southeast  Asia, 
with  the  various  components  independently 
confirming  chemical  warfare.  It  Is  no  longer 
possible  to  do  so.  Consider,  for  example,  the 
composite  picture  that  emerges  from  testi- 
mony and  evidence  of  chemical  warfare  in 
Laos: 

A  Lao  pilot  has  testified  to  dropping 
chemical  agents  from  a  specially  equipped 
aircraft; 

The  Hmong  victims  have  given  their  ver- 
sion of  the  plane  and  cloud  of  yellow  rain 
falling  to  the  ground; 

Separate  sources  have  confirmed  the  pres- 
ence in  the  area  of  an  aircraft  of  the  type 
described  by  the  pilot  and  the  victims; 

Subsequent  medical  examination  of  vic- 
tims reveals  symptons  caused  by  toxic 
agents; 

Starting  in  1981  evidence  from  defectors 
and  eyewitnesses  was  supported  by  blood 
and  tissue  tmalysls  from  victims  showing 
high  levels  of  trichothecene  mycotoxin. 

Faced  with  massive  evidence  of  chemical 
warfare,  the  Soviet  response  has  been  cyni- 
cal denial.  The  Soviet  Permanent  Repre- 
sentative has  attempted  to  deliberately  ob- 


fuscate the  Issue  by  clrculmtlng  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  three  documents  with  elabo- 
rate denials  and  counter-charges.  He  dis- 
misses the  excruciating  deaths  caused  by 
chemical  weapons  of  well  over  6.000  Lao. 
1.000  Kampucheans  and  more  than  3.000 
Afghans  as  "malicious  fabrication."  "uncon- 
firmed hearsay, '  and  "a  noisy  propaganda 
campaign."  The  Soviet  Union  has  even 
claimed  In  documents  submitted  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  that  the  toxin  which  eyewit- 
nesses report  Is  distributed  by  Mikoyan-34 
helicopters.  Antonov-2  bi-planes.  Ilyu8hln-38 
bombers  or  special  artillery  shells  is  the 
result  of  herbicides  used  by  the  US  In  Viet- 
nam. 

To  date,  the  Soviets  have  Issued  such  de- 
nials confident  In  the  knowledge  that  the 
chemical  compounds  Involved  would  not  be 
detected  by  the  West.  We  are  now,  however, 
able  to  Isolate  the  components  of  yellow 
rain.  They  are  trichothecene  mycotoxins  at 
strengths  many  times  higher  than  found  in 
nature.  There  is  good  evidence  for  the  pres- 
ence of  commercially-produced  pollen  as  a 
carrier  and  to  help  ensure  the  retention  of 
toxins  in  the  human  body.  There  is  further 
evidence  of  an  added  chemical  to  give  the 
mixture  adhesiveness.  These  toxins  do  not 
exist  together  in  nature  under  any  circum- 
stances nor  separately  in  the  strengths 
found  In  yellow  rain.  They  are  derived  from 
sophisticated  production  of  lethal  toxins 
within  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  developed  a  capacity  for  multi- 
ton  production  of  lethal  toxins  such  as 
these.  Evidence  accumulated  since  World 
War  II  shows  that  the  Soviets  have  made 
extensive  preparation  for  large  scale  offen- 
sive and  defensive  chemical  warfare.  Toxic 
agents  and  delivery  systems  have  been  iden- 
tified, along  with  production  and  storage 
areas  within  the  Soviet  Union  and  continu- 
ing research,  development  and  testing  of 
new  agents  at  the  major  Soviet  chemical 
proving  grounds.  Chemical  warfare  battal- 
ions are  part  of  the  standard  table  of  orga- 
nization for  Soviet  Armed  divisions  includ- 
ing those  deployed  in  Afghanistan  today. 
While  the  Soviets  label  these  units  as  "de- 
fensive," I  submit  that  the  Ill-equipped  Ma- 
Jahidin  resistance  forces  pose  no  chemical 
warfare  threat  to  Soviet  occupation  forces. 

The  Soviet  response  to  evidence  of  their 
own  brutality  In  Afghanistan  and  Southeast 
Asia  Is  the  classic  totalitarian  technique  of 
accusing  others  of  precisely  their  own 
crimes.  The  Soviet  Union  in  submissions  to 
the  United  Nations,  makes  the  same  tired 
charges  about  American  use  of  herbicides  In 
the  Vietnam  War.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Viet- 
nam War  ended  almost  ten  years  ago.  Let  no 
one  forget,  however,  that  the  chemicals  in 
Agent  Orange  were  in  widespread  commer- 
cial use.  aimed  at  plants,  not  people.  More 
has  been  sprayed  along  US  state  highways 
that  In  all  of  Vietnam,  and  are  still  In  com- 
mercial use  on  a  restricted  basis  in  the  US 
and  elsewhere.  There  Is,  In  any  case,  no  con- 
nection between  use  of  a  commercial  herbi- 
cide against  plants  and  deliberate  use  of 
lethal  chemicals  by  the  Soviet  Union 
against  human  beings. 

It  has  been  easy  for  some  to  dismiss 
Southeast  Asia  and  Afghanistan  as  remote 
areas,  subject  to  strife  for  generations.  Yet. 
what  Is  occurring  there  may  become  the 
pattern  of  the  future  if  we  continue  to  avoid 
the  facts,  preferring  not  to  call  those  re- 
sponsible to  account.  Chemical  warfare  Is 
first  and  foremost  a  global  Issue  with  great- 
est  significance    for   those   least   able   to 


defend  against  chemical  and  biological 
weapons. 

^>eaklng  before  the  League  of  Nations, 
HaUe  Selassie  of  Ethiopia  described  how 
"special  sprayers  were  Installed  in  aircraft 
so  that  they  could  vaporise  over  vast  areas 
of  territory  a  fine  death-dealing  rain.  It  was 
thus  that  as  from  the  end  of  January  1935, 
soldiers,  women,  children,  cattle,  rivers, 
lakes,  and  pastures  were  drenched  continu- 
ously with  this  deadly  rain."  Today  there 
are  again  reports  of  chemical  warfare  In 
Ethiopia  at  Turukruk  near  the  Sudanese 
border  on  February  15  and,  more  recently, 
an  attack  37  survivors  of  which  were  found 
by  a  Western-trained  doctor  to  exhibit  per- 
suasive symptoms  of  nerve  gas.  We  believe 
these  allegations,  as  yet  unproven,  deserve 
investigation.  They  are  disturbing  harbin- 
gers of  possible  repetition  elsewhere  of  the 
pattern  we  see  today  in  Afghanistan  and 
Southeast  Asia.  Chemical  warfare,  conduct- 
ed by  proxy  in  the  Third  World,  as  It  is 
today  by  Vietnam  in  Laos  and  Kampuchea, 
Is  a  frightening  possibility. 

The  protocols  and  conventions  to  limit 
these  insidious  weapons  are  for  the  protec- 
tion of  all  nations.  The  prohibition  on  the 
use  of  chemical  weapons  has,  by  reason  of 
the  practice  and  affirmations  of  states, 
become  a  part  of  the  rules  of  customary 
international  law  which  are  binding  on  all 
states.  As  biologically-produced  chemical 
substances,  the  toxins  whose  use  I  have  de- 
scribed fall  within  the  prohibitions  of  both 
the  1935  Protocol  and  the  1973  Biological 
and  Toxin  Weapons  Convention.  Violation 
of  these  basic  agreements  by  use  of  sophisti- 
cated toxins  against  defenseless  populations 
of  the  Third  World  is  In  cynical  contempt  of 
international  law  and  human  decency. 

The  facts  are  grim.  Chemical  weapons 
provoke  fear,  revulsion  and  an  unwillingness 
to  face  the  reality  of  their  use.  On  such 
matters,  to  paraphrase  William  James,  the 
will  to  disbelieve  is  palpably  strong.  Yet  the 
United  Nations  Experts  Group  has  now  con- 
cluded that  "it  could  not  disregard  the  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  suggestive  of  the  possi- 
ble use  of  some  sort  of  toxic  chemical  sub- 
stance in  some  Instances."  This  qualified 
language  is  not  surprising.  The  team  was  re- 
peatedly denied  access  to  each  of  the  three 
countries— Laos.  Kampuchea,  and  Afghani- 
stan—where it  was  supposed  to  investigate 
reports  of  chemical  warfare.  In  words  from 
their  report,  "due  to  circiunstances  beyond 
its  control,  the  group  was  not  in  a  position 
to  proceed  to  the  territories  where  chemical 
attacks  had  allegedly  occurred  and  it  was, 
therefore,  unable  to  conduct  any  on-site  in- 
vestigations on  those  territories." 

It  is,  of  course,  disappointing  that,  after 
two  years  of  investigation,  the  United  Na- 
tions Experts  Group  was  unable  to  reach 
more  definitive  conclusions.  Nonetheless, 
the  material  compiled  by  the  United  Na- 
tions team  and  documented  in  their  report 
supports  uur  finding  that  trichothecene 
toxins  have  been  identified  In  samples.  Fur- 
thermore, the  team  notes  evidence  that 
these  toxin  agents  have  been  used. 

The  United  Nations  experts  do  not  rule 
out  the  possibility  of  natural  contamination, 
although  they  admit  It  is  unlikely.  It  has 
been  shown  scientifically,  however,  that  this 
Is  not  the  case.  This  leaves  as  the  explana- 
tion the  only  other  possibility  offered  in  the 
United  Nations  report:  namely,  that  chemi- 
cal and  toxin  agents  are  being  used.  We  also 
note  that  the  Soviet  explanation  for  the 
presence  of  these  lethal  toxins  in  Southeast 
Asia,  as  submitted  In  their  scientific  report 
to  the  United  Nations,  was  dismissed  by  the 


United  Nations  experts  as  scientifically  un- 
sound. 

It  Is  not  surprising  that  the  United  Na- 
tions report  Is  less  definitive  than  those  of 
the  United  States.  The  U.N.  team  was  sub- 
ject to  severe  restrictions  of  both  time  and 
resources.  In  two  years  the  team  was  able  to 
meet  only  six  times  and  carry  out  three 
brief  trit>s  to  Pakistan  and  Thailand. 

It  Is  ironic,  therefore,  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  chosen  to  emphasize  the  ambigu- 
ities in  the  United  Nations  report,  as  reflect- 
ed In  Pravda  on  December  2,  1982,  even 
before  the  United  Nations  report  was  Issued. 
What  Pravda  did  not  report  is  that  the  un- 
willingness of  the  USSR  and  Its  clients  to 
cooperate  with  the  United  Nations  team 
crippled  the  investigation. 

Let  us  not  be  misled  by  denials.  The 
strength  of  International  law,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, depends  In  large  part  on  prompt  inter- 
national reaction  to  its  violation.  A  treaty 
that  when  broken  causes  no  outcry  Is  with- 
out strength.  The  evidence  is  now  in.  Let  It 
not  be  said  of  us  here  that  the  Jury  was  In- 
different. In  the  words  of  Secretary  of  State 
George  Sbultz: 

"The  world  cannot  be  silent  In  the  face  of 
such  human  suffering  and  such  cynical 
regard  for  international  law  and  agree- 
ments. The  use  of  chemical  and  toxic  weap- 
ons must  be  stopped.  Respect  for  existing 
agreements  must  be  restored  and  the  agree- 
ments themselves  strengthened.  Respect  for 
the  dignity  of  humanity  must  be  restored. 
Failure  to  achieve  these  goals  can  only  have 
serious  implications  for  the  security  of 
smaller  nations,  like  those  whose  people  are 
being  attacked.  If  such  basic  elements  of 
human  rights  can  be  so  fundamentally  Ig- 
nored, how  can  we  beheve  any  pledges  to  re- 
spect human  rights?  All  who  would  seek  to 
promote  human  rights,  and  all  who  would 
seek  to  maintain  the  credibility  of  Interna- 
tional agreements,  have  a  duty  to  call  world 
attention  to  the  continuing  use  of  chemical 
and  toxin  weapons,  and  to  seek  a  halt  to 
their  use." 

Mr.  Chairman,  eight  years  ago  the  world 
was  deaf  to  reports  of  chemical  warfare 
from  Laos.  Today,  we  have  the  first  Indica- 
tion that  use  of  these  noxious  weapons  may 
have  spread  into  Africa  as  well.  We  cannot 
afford  to  lose  another  eight  years  and 
countless  lives.  The  international  communi- 
ty must  act  and  act  now  to  build  pressure  to 
stop  this  continuing  outrage.  Thank  you, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Statemknt  bt  Ambassador  Kznhxth  L. 

ASKLMAN 

(December  9, 1983) 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  make  a  brief 
statement  with  regard  to  the  vote  of  the 
U.S.  Delegation  on  the  resolution  which  was 
Just  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  "Ces- 
sation of  All  Test  Explosions  of  Nuclear 
Weapons."  The  resolution  urges  immediate 
negotiation  by  the  Committee  on  Disarma- 
ment of  "a  treaty  for  the  prohibition  of  all 
nuclear  weapon  tests ..." 

As  stated  during  the  general  debate  in  the 
First  Committee,  the  United  States  has  set 
in  motion  during  the  last  year  a  series  of 
major  Initiatives  in  the  field  of  arms  control 
and  disarmament  tUmed  at  strengthening 
International  stability  while  reducing  de- 
pendence on  nuclear  weapons.  Our  goal  Is 
strengthened  deterrence,  and  a  more  stable 
balance  at  significantly  lower  levels  of  ar- 
mament. While  a  prohibition  on  all  nuclear 
explosions  remains  a  long-term  United 
States  objective,  the  United  States  does  not 
believe  that,  under  present  circumstances,  a 


comprehensive  nuclear  test  ban  would 
reduce  the  threat  implicit  in  the  existing 
stockpile  of  nuclear  weapons.  Furthermore, 
the  issue  of  verification  of  a  CTB  remains  a 
serious  problem. 

The  resolution  urges  the  prohibition  of 
nuclear-weapon  tests  rather  then  a  compre- 
hensive ban  on  all  nuclear  explosions.  This 
formulation  ignores  the  fact  that  weapon- 
related  benefits  are  derived  from  any  nucle- 
ar explosion.  The  resolution  calls  for  a  tri- 
lateral test  moratorium,  which  would  not  be 
subject  to  agreed  verification  measures. 
Also,  it  Ignores  entirely  the  decision  of  the 
Committee  on  Disarmament  in  1983— a  deci- 
sion which  has  yet  to  be  implemented— to 
discuss  CTB  verification  and  compliance 
issues.  The  resolution  also  deals  with  the 
method  of  work  in  the  CD  and  is  thus  in- 
consistent with  the  arrangement  recorded 
in  paragraph  120  of  the  final  document  of 
the  Tenth  Special  Session  of  the  General 
Assembly.  The  United  States  regards  It  as 
Inappropriate  for  the  General  Assembly  to 
specify  how  the  committee  should  conduct 
its  work. 

The  United  States  also  voted  against  the 
USSR  resolution  on  an  Immediate  cessation 
and  prohibition  of  nuclear  weapon  tests 
which  contains  a  number  of  additional  pro- 
visions which  the  United  States  finds  objec- 
tionable. 

The  resolution  on  "Implementation  of 
General  Assembly  Resolution  36/85"  In  our 
view  appropriately  requests  the  CD  to  "con- 
tinue" its  consideration  of  CTB  verification 
and  compliance  issues,  as  agreed  In  1982,  but 
tmfortunately  it  also  requests  the  CD  to  Ini- 
tiate negotiations  on  a  comprehensive  test 
ban. 

The  CD  working  group,  far  from  having 
completed  work  under  its  present  mandate, 
as  the  Soviet  Union  has  suggested,  has  not 
in  fact  even  begun.  The  Important  questions 
relating  to  verification  compliance  remain 
to  be  resolved.  As  is  weU  known,  the  United 
States  believes  that  negotiations  would  be 
inapproplate  now,  and  that  efforts  in  the 
CD  should  now  be  focused  on  a  fuU  discus- 
sion of  issues  relating  to  verification  and 
compliance.  Consequently,  the  United 
States  has  found  it  necessary  to  oppose  this 
resolution.  This  was  a  difficult  decision.  We 
sincerely  hope  it  will  serve  to  underscore 
the  importance  we  place  upon  addressing 
the  fundamental  problems  of  verification 
and  compliance  in  a  serious  manner. 

STATDtEirr  BT  AMBASSADOR  KuiHrrH  L. 
Adelmak 

(November  4. 1982) 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  speak  today  to  Agenda 
Item  32d  concerning  the  World  Disarma- 
ment Campaign.  The  United  States  sup- 
ports the  achievement  of  a  truly  universal, 
comprehensive  and  objective  world-wide  dis- 
cussion of  disarmament. 

Over  and  over  again  in  this  century  wars 
have  been  started  by  governments  opposed 
to  the  principle  of  free  expression  or  which 
deny  their  people  a  true  voice  In  their  gov- 
ernance and  Instead  purport  to  speak  on 
their  behalf.  Free  nations  do  not  want  or 
choose  war.  Free  speech  leads  them  towards 
Justice;  freedom  of  opportunity  offers 
progress  without  recourse  to  violence;  and 
political  freedom  ensures  that  governments 
reflect  the  views  and  concerns  of  their 
people. 

Throughout  this  troubled  century,  the 
United  States  has  never  been  at  war  with 
another  country  committed  to  democracy 
and  the  free  expansion  of  ideas,  whatever 
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their  content.  Indeed,  it  hu  supported  the 
process  of  democratic  change  from  its  incep- 
tion as  a  nation,  and  it  champions  peaceful 
change  today.  In  the  contemporary  world,  it 
has  always  been,  and  remains  today,  the 
least  free  and  most  repressive  countries 
which  are  the  main  instigators  of  interna- 
tional tension  and  conflict.  It  is  Soviet 
troops  which  are  in  Afghanistan;  Vietnam- 
ese troops  which  are  in  Laos  and  Cambodia; 
and  Cuban  troops  which  are  in  Angola  and 
Ethiopia.  And  it  is  Soviet  weaponry,  intro- 
duced through  Cuba  and  Nicaragua,  which 
is  playing  so  active  a  destabilizing  role  in 
Latin  America  and  fuels  the  ambitions  of 
such  irresponsible  dictatorships  as  Libya. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Second 
Special  Session  on  Disarmament  (SSOD  II) 
Working  Group  last  summer  produced  a 
consensus  document  for  a  truly  universal 
and  effective  World  Disarmament  Cam- 
paign. The  language  of  this  document  Is 
clear  and  unequivocal.  It  stipulates: 

That  the  campaign  "should  be  carried  out 
in  all  regions  of  the  world  in  a  balanced,  fac- 
tual and  objective  manner"; 

That  its  universality  should  be  "guaran- 
teed by  the  cooperation  and  participation  of 
all  states  and  by  the  widest  possible  dissemi- 
nation of  information  and  opinions  on  ques- 
tions of  arms  limitation  and  disarmament 
and  the  damages  relating  to  all  aspects  of 
the  arms  race  and  war,  in  particular  nuclear 
war";  and 

That  it  should  provide  an  "opportunity 
for  discussion  and  debate  in  all  countries  on 
all  points  of  view  relating  to  disarmament 
issues,  objectives  and  conditions." 

These  are  admirable  goals.  Now  it  is  up  to 
all  governments  of  the  world  to  put  these 
clear  principles  into  practice,  to  realize  in 
concrete  deeds  and  in  their  day  by  day  ac- 
tions what  all  member  states  of  the  United 
Nations  have  already  endorsed  in  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  United  States  and  in 
all  open,  democratic  societies,  the  workings 
of  a  free,  multi-sided  media  ensure  that  es- 
sential information  alMut  security  and  dis- 
armament in  readily  available  to  the  public. 
Scores  of  public  and  private  institutions  are 
working  actively  to  propagate  their  views  on 
arms  control  and  security  issues.  No  censors 
nor  commissars  im[>ed  the  flow  of  public  in- 
formation. Demonstrations  are  not  staged. 
nor  Is  participation  in  them  restricted  to 
those  Invited  by  the  government. 

Unfortunately,  this  is  not  the  case  every- 
where. In  the  Soviet  Union,  and  in  other 
countries  following  similar  domestic  repres- 
sive policies,  only  that  information  which 
supports  official  government  positions  can 
circulate  freely  and  be  openly  and  publicly 
discussed,  even  when  it  affects  the  most  pro- 
found issues  for  mankind.  And  those  who  do 
demonstrate  for  peace  and  disarmament 
without  permission  nm  the  risk  of  prison  or 
internal  exile. 

It  is  particularly  ironic.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  Soviet  Union's  domestic  actions 
contrast  so  sharply  with  its  rhetorical  sup- 
port for  peace  movements  in  free  countries. 
While  it  cynically  seeks  to  exploit  the  noble 
aspirations  of  the  peach  movement  in  other 
states,  the  Soviet  Union  simultaneously  in- 
veighs against  pacificism  and  arrests  those 
who  take  part  in  unauthorized  peace  activi- 
ties in  its  own  country.  The  message  is  clear: 
for  the  Soviet  Union,  peace  and  disarma- 
ment are  issues  for  propagandistlc  exploita- 
tion abroad,  but  not  for  free  discussion  at 
home. 

And  If  the  Soviet  delegate  speaks,  as  he 
did  yesterday,  of  20,000  demonstrations  with 
over  80  million  itartlcipants.  the  question  is 


not  one  of  peace,  but  only  whether  these 
persons  had  the  option  of  not  participating, 
or  of  expressing  their  views  freely.  Mr. 
Chairman,  they  had  no  such  choice,  because 
freedom  of  expression— much  less  spontane- 
ous demonstration— does  not  exist  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Let  me  cite  a  few  examples— all  recent, 
some  continuing— from  a  dismal  Soviet  and 
Eastern  European  record  in  the  treatment 
of  their  own  incipient,  authentic  peace 
movements. 

In  contravention  to  the  Helsinki  Accords, 
the  Soviet  Union  regularly  jams  Western 
radio  broadcasts  and  strictly  limits  the  cir- 
culation of  foreign  books  and  newspapers  to 
keep  its  citizens  from  hearing  alKtut  or  dis- 
cussing disarmament  as  well  as  other  topics 
with  foreigners.  Ordinary  Soviet  citizens  are 
admonished  not  to  be  in  contact  with  for- 
eigners and  KGB  surveillance  of  foreigners 
generally  intimidates  Soviet  citizens  from 
contacting  outsiders. 

In  the  German  Democratic  Republic,  we 
even  witness  the  remarkable  spectacle  of 
government  repression  of  peace  movements 
which  use  symbolic  arm  patches  showing 
the  beating  of  Ideals  of  the  UN  Charter 
Itself  and  a  symbol  similar  to  the  monument 
that  the  Soviet  Union  presented  as  a  gift  to 
the  UN.  These  patches  were  denounced  by  a 
frightened  East  German  regime  that  consid- 
ered such  a  pacifist  image  "the  expression 
of  a  mentality  hostile  to  the  state  and  proof 
of  membership  in  an  illegal  poUtical  associa- 
tion." Students  and  workers  wearing 
"swords  into  plowshares"  patches  faced  ex- 
pulsion from  school  or  their  jolw. 

In  Czechoslovakia,  members  of  Charter 
77,  a  reformist  group  dedicated  to  the  up- 
holding of  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Hel- 
sinki Accords  and  the  UN  Charter,  have 
been  harassed,  arrested,  and  told  not  to  dis- 
cuss disarmament  as  well  as  other  topics. 

During  August,  the  Polish  authorities 
cynically  sought  to  manipulate  the  Pugwash 
Conference  in  Warsaw  to  legitimize  the  Jar- 
uzelski  regime.  To  their  credit,  the  Ameri- 
can contingent  voted  beforehand  at  Boston 
not  to  participate  as  an  official  group  and 
many  individual  European  scientists  chose 
to  boycott  the  Conference.  An  open  letter  to 
the  Conference  from  Nobel  Peace  Prize  lau- 
reate Andrei  Sakharov,  dealing  with  issues 
of  the  arms  race  and  condemning  the  closed 
nature  of  the  USSR  and  other  "socialists" 
coimtries,  was  never  put  on  the  agenda— nor 
was  the  destabilizing  and  repressive  situa- 
tion outside  the  halls  of  the  Pugwash  Con- 
ference in  Poland  itself. 

In  regard  to  the  arms  race,  the  Sakharov 
letter  reads:  "In  the  last  decade  there  has 
been  a  very  substantial  increase  in  the 
Soviet  army,  navy,  missile  arsenal  and  air 
force,  while  the  countries  of  the  West. 
Europe  especially,  have  weakened  their  de- 
fense efforts.  The  SS-20  missiles  have 
changed  the  strategic  equilibrium  in 
Europe,  although  those  who  take  part  in 
pacifist  demonstrations  seem  not  to  notice 
this  fact."  Sakharov  concludes  his  letter  by 
urging  that,  "there  must  be  international 
efforts,  efforts  made  by  all  honest  people,  to 
defend  human  rights,  to  overcome  the 
closed  nature  of  the  USSR  and  other  social- 
ist countries."  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  incxun- 
bent  upon  all  countries  in  the  United  Na- 
tions to  heed  Salcharov's  plea. 

In  January,  the  official  Soviet  newspaper 
Pravda  carried  an  enthusiastic  editorial 
hailing  the  anti-war  movement  in  Western 
Europe  as  "the  vital  cause  of  the  peoples." 
The  same  paper  had  earlier  declared  that 
Soviet  internal  "propaganda  must  decisively 


rid  Itself  of  the  traces  of  pacifism  that  are 
occasionally  to  be  found  in  some  instruc- 
tional or  propaganda  materials."  And,  in 
February,  on  the  occasion  of  Soviet  Army- 
Navy  Day.  the  Soviet  Chief  of  Staff,  Mar- 
shall Ogarkov,  published  a  booklet  deplor- 
ing "elements  of  pacifism"  among  citizens  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Last  spring,  seven  people  attempted  to 
unfurl  a  little  hand-lettered  banner  in  Red 
Square  in  Moscow  with  the  Russian  words 
for  "Bread,  Life  and  Disarmament."  They 
were  immediately  arrested  by  the  Soviet 
State  Security  Police.  One  wonders  which  of 
these  three  words  was  considered  so  danger- 
ous that  It  had  to  be  hidden  from  the  people 
of  Moscow. 

In  early  siunmer,  an  international  group 
of  peace  advocates  were  towed  out  from 
Leningrad  harbor  after  releasing  2,000  bal- 
lons  carrying  messages  which  read,  "USSR 
Stop  Nuclear  Testing  Now".  The  Soviet  ex- 
planation: "The  peace  advocates'  vessel 
'Greenpeace'  was  polluting  the  harbor."  In 
reality,  it  seems  clear  that  the  Soviet  au- 
thorities regard  spontaneous  peace  move- 
ments as  the  most  dangerous  pollutant  of 
them  all. 

In  July,  a  grroup  of  several  hundred  Scan- 
dinavians who  visited  several  Soviet  cities 
on  a  peace  march- billed  in  the  Soviet  press 
as  the  counterpart  of  similar  marches  in  the 
West— learned  that  their  marches  had  to  t>e 
done  the  Soviet  way.  Soviet  speakers,  ignor- 
ing previous  agreements,  introduced  Soviet 
political  themes  and  disarmament  propos- 
als; marching  was  cut  to  a  minimum  and. 
where  permitted,  was  tightly  controlled;  dis- 
cussions were  orchestrated  and  translations 
of  speeches  falsified;  and  two  members  of  an 
independent  Soviet  peace  group  seeking 
contact  with  the  marchers  were  sentenced 
to  fifteen  days  detention  to  keep  them  away 
from  the  marchers.  So  much  for  the  inter- 
national walks  for  peace,  cited  yesterday  by 
the  Soviet  delegate. 

Also  this  past  summer,  just  after  one  of 
the  largest  peaceful  disarmament  rallies  in 
American  history  took  place  in  New  York, 
Soviet  police  moved  against  11  Soviet  citi- 
zens who  had  announced  the  formation  of  a 
fledgling,  independent  disarmament  group 
called  the  "Group  to  Establish  Trust  Be- 
tween the  USA  and  the  USSR".  The  group 
appealed— very  much  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Second  Special  Session  on  disarmament 
Working  Group  that  same  month— for  the 
widest  possible  access  to  information  on 
questions  relating  to  disarmament  and  arms 
limitation.  They  called  on  my  government— 
as  the  Soviet  Government  has  called— to 
ratify  the  SALT  II  treaty.  They  called  for  a 
"four-sided  dialogue",  to  include  the  Soviet 
and  American  publics  along  with  their  gov- 
ernments, on  the  issue  of  peace.  They  asked 
for  permission  to  hold  a  real  demonstra- 
tion— one  not  planned,  sponsored  and  or- 
chestrated by  the  Soviet  Government— in 
Moscow  in  support  of  disarmament. 

As  a  result  of  these  activities,  several 
members  of  the  group  were  arrested  and 
charged  with  "hooliganism".  And  on  August 
6.  the  spokesman  of  the  group,  25  year  old 
Sergei  Batovrin,  the  son  of  a  Soviet  diplo- 
mat attached  to  the  Soviet  U.N.  Mission 
from  1966  to  1970,  was  confined  for  a  month 
in  a  psychiatric  Institute,  where  he  was  forc- 
ibly treated  with  powerful  debilitating 
drugs.  His  main  sin  seems  to  have  been  that 
in  a  country  where  suspicion  is  all-pervasive, 
he  was  notable  for  his  openess  and  lack  of 
suspicion.  Perhaps  like  anyone  who  had 
grown  up  in  the  US,  he  had  taken  freedom 
for  granted. 


Just  this  week— on  Monday  November  1— 
Soviet  authorities  once  agsJn  prevented  a 
news  conference  by  Batovrin's  battered 
group  of  peace  advocates,  barring  both 
members  and  Western  reporters  from  the 
building  where  the  meeting  was  to  take 
place.  Batovrin,  who  would  have  been 
making  his  first  public  appearance  since  his 
release  from  detention,  was  prevented  by 
Soviet  security  agents  from  even  leaving  his 
apartment.  The  meeting  was  to  have  dealt 
with  Oleg  Radzinsky.  a  young  linguist,  ar- 
rested last  week  for  anti-Soviet  agitation. 
Before  this  arrest,  Radzinsky  had  had  the 
temerity  to  call  for  an  international  observ- 
ance of  ten  minutes  of  peace  during  which 
all  work  would  be  stopped  in  the  name  of 
disarmament. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  very  virulence  with 
which  these  peace  advocates  have  been  har- 
assed and  suppressed  illustrates  the  utter 
intolerance  of  the  Soviet  and  Eastern  Bloc 
authorities  to  any  challenge  to  the  official 
Soviet  policy  of  "peace"  or  to  its  carefully 
nurtured  official  image  of  a  nation  totally 
supportive  of  the  ruling  Communist  Party's 
peace  initiatives  and  policies.  The  Soviet 
Union  yesterday  pledged  1.5  million  rubles 
to  the  disarmament  campaign,  a  gesture  of 
rich  irony  from  a  country  where  no  true  dis- 
armament movements  are  allowed. 

The  governments  of  the  free  world  cannot 
and  do  not  persecute  or  stifle  their  critics, 
whether  we  like  them  or  not.  We  know  that 
much  of  the  progress  of  mankind— in  the 
arts  and  sciences;  in  the  mastery  of  disease 
or  the  conquest  of  space;  in  the  persistent 
assertion  of  human  dignity  and  the  rights  of 
man— is  due  to  the  work  of  courageous  indi- 
viduals who  challenge  falsehood  in  the 
name  of  truth,  who  speak  for  justice  in  the 
face  of  repression.  We  know  better  than  to 
condemn  critics  to  psychiatric  wards,  and  we 
will  not  recoil  if  the  passion  for  truth  leads 
people  to  question  our  weaknesses  or  expose 
our  wrongs. 

We  have  welcomed  dissidents  from  the  in- 
ception of  the  American  republic,  beginning, 
in  fact,  with  those  who  landed  at  Plymouth 
Rock  in  1620.  Nor  have  these  dissidents 
come  only  from  Western  Europe.  Russians, 
Poles,  Hungarians.  Czechs,  and  people  sub- 
jected to  totalitarian  governments  else- 
where have  flocked  to  these  shores  in 
search  of  self-expression  and  the  right  of  in- 
dividuals to  shape  their  own  lives.  Those 
seeking  freedom  of  intellectual  and  artistic 
expression  have  not  threatened,  but  vastly 
enriched  the  quality  of  thought  and  fabric 
of  our  culture.  Each,  whether  Solzhenitsyn, 
Rostroprovich,  Baryshnikov.  General  Grl- 
goreiUio,  or  lesser  known  figures,  have  made 
a  unique  Impact. 

STATEMEirr  BY  AMBASSADOR  KkHWETH 
AOEUtAJf 

(December  9, 1981) 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  assembly  has  Just 
adopted  one  of  the  most  important,  perhaps 
the  most  Important,  resolution  before  the 
36th  United  Nations  General  Assembly. 
Though  this  simple,  procedursd  resolution 
merely  extends  the  mandate  of  the  United 
Nations  group  of  experts  to  complete  its  in- 
vestigation into  allegations  of  the  use  of 
chemical  and  biological  weapons,  the  impli- 
cations of  this  move  and  this  subject  are  in- 
calculable. For  the  use  of  these  weapons— 
which  have  inflicted  so  much  harm— in 
Laos.  Kampuchea  and,  according  to  growing 
evidence,  also  in  Afghanistan— which  cause 
an  early  onset  of  violent  itching,  vomiting, 
dizziness,  and  distorted  vision,  eventually 
ending  in  the  victim  choking  on  his  own 


blood,  a  most  painful  death— is  an  ominous 
sign  of  barbaric  practices  loose  In  the  world. 

This  world  body  has  recognized  the  reper- 
cussions of  such  a  development.  For  this 
reason,  the  resolution  was  passed  by  an 
overwhelming  number  of  countries,  includ- 
ing an  overwhelming  number  of  non-cdigned 
countries. 

This  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper,  since 
this  is  a  topic  of  primary  concern  to  small, 
non-aligned  nations.  These  are  the  nations 
today  who  are  the  victims  of  this  inhumane 
practice.  The  poorest,  the  most  desperate 
people  in  these  non-aligned  nations  are  pre- 
cisely the  ones  suffering.  For  these  weap- 
ons, outlawed  by  mankind  and  successfully 
banned  from  the  battlefields  of  the  industri- 
alized world  for  over  five  decades,  have  been 
and  are  being  used  against  unsophisticated 
and  defenseless  F>eople,  in  campaigns  of 
mounting  extermination  in  Laos.  Kampu- 
chea and,  more  recently,  in  Afghanistan. 

Of  these  facts,  the  world  has  taken  note, 
and  the  United  Nations  took  note  Just  now 
by  extending  the  United  Nations  experts 
group. 

By  so  doing,  this  General  Assembly  also 
placed  before  the  experts  group  and  the 
United  Nations  itself  a  significant  challenge. 
Many  groups  and  individuals  around  the 
world  are  watching  carefully  to  see  how  this 
issue,  of  such  profound  importance,  is  han- 
dled by  the  world  organization.  To  illustrate 
the  breadth  and  depth  of  feeling  on  this 
score,  allow  me  to  quote  from  three  of  the 
leading  newspapers  in  the  United  States. 

All  three  newspapers  ran  editorials  about 
the  United  Nations'  handling  of  the  "yellow 
rain"  issue,  and  aU  three  editorials  voiced 
concern  about  the  way  the  issue  was  being 
and  would  be  handled  here. 

First,  the  Wall  Street  Journal  ran  an  edi- 
torial entitled,  "Whitewashing  Yellow 
Rain,"  on  November  23,  1981,  which  ended: 

"The  U.N.  Investigation  was  stalled  for 
months  and  finally  sabotaged  by  the  refusal 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  partners  to  allow 
the  Investigators  appointed  by  the  civilized 
world  to  go  to  the  scene  of  the  crime.  Now, 
as  the  obstructionists  no  doubt  planned,  a 
soon-to-expire  mandate  for  the  investigation 
team  threatens  to  lay  U.N.  involvement  in 
the  matter  to  rest  with  nothing  more  useful 
than  the  team's  cursory  findings.  We  indeed 
expected  this  but  we  know  as  well  that  the 
UJf.  has  more  need  than  it  may  think  to 
carry  this  investigation  further.  If  it 
doesn't,  it  will  have  suffered  one  more  black 
mark  against  whatever  reputation  it  has  left 
for  contributing  to  world  order.  We're  not 
sure  it  can  stand  many  more." 

Second,  the  Washington  Post  ran  an  edi- 
torial aptly  entitled,  "Crucial  Test  for  the 
United  Nations,"  on  November  27,  which 
ended: 

"The  United  Nations  group  has  so  far  not 
accomplished  much  of  anything.  Secretary- 
General  Waldheim  must  also  see  to  it  that 
the  group  gets  where  it  has  to  go,  despite 
Soviet  objections.  The  charges  being  investi- 
gated, after  all,  go  beyond  whether  this  or 
that  chemical  has  been  used.  They  engage 
nothing  less  than  what  the  united  nations  is 
all  about— the  international  rule  of  law.  The 
integrity  of  the  international  system 
demand  that  they  be  conclusively  proved  or 
refuted." 

Third,  Newsday  ran  an  editorial  on  No- 
vember 30,  1981  entitled.  "The  United  Na- 
tions' Impotence  in  the  'Yellow  Rain'  Case." 
This  editorial  pointed  out  that  the— 

"USSR  and  its  allies  blocked  an  essential 
ingredient  of  the  investigation— access  to 
sites  where  the  attacks  are  said  to  have  oc- 


curred. A  Soviet  under-secretary  general  Is 
the  official  who  would  have  had  to  okay  the 
United  Nations  team's  movement  Into  war 
zones  and  arrange  for  its  security.  He  did 
neither .  .  . 

"An  unsatisfactory  investigation  and  an 
inconclusive  report  must  not  l)e  allowed  to 
end  the  matter.  The  General  Assembly 
should  continue  the  inquiry,  not  only  to 
spare  peasants  in  Indochina  and  Afghani- 
stan, but  also  rescue  the  United  Nations 
itself  from  imalloyed  impotence." 

These  three  leading  newspapers  recognize 
the  serious  challenge  before  the  United  Na- 
tions and  many  others  do  also.  For  the  use 
of  toxins  as  warfare  agents  in  Southeast 
Asia  has  grave  implications  for  present  and 
future  arms  control  arrangements.  As  bio- 
logically produced  chemical  substances, 
toxins  fall  within  the  prohibitions  of  both 
the  1925  Geneva  protocol,  forbidding  the 
use  of  chemical  weapons  in  warfare,  and  the 
1972  Biological  Weapons  Convention,  which 
forbids  the  production,  stockpiling,  or  trans- 
fer of  toxic  weapons.  These  agreements, 
signed  by  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  Viet- 
nam, and  the  customary  international  law 
which  has  developed  out  of  the  former,  are 
being  flagrantly  violated. 

As  the  world  became  aware  of  these  hor- 
rors, the  United  States  cooperated  fully 
over  the  past  year  with  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral and  with  his  group  of  experts  In  this  in- 
vestigation of  chemical  weapons  use.  We 
have  provided  three  formal  submissions,  an- 
swered questions  from  the  group,  provided 
further  details  about  those  submissions. 
Our  medical  and  technical  experts  appeared 
before  the  group  of  experts  to  respond  to 
questions  and  provide  backgroimd  Informa- 
tion and  further  clarification  of  our  submis- 
sions of  clear  evidence.  In  this  manner.  Mr. 
President,  the  United  States  has  turned 
over  its  evidence  on  this  matter  to  the  UJf . 
experts  group.  That  group,  like  the  United 
States,  now  has  physical  evidence. 

Nonetheless,  for  years  before  the  actual 
physical  evidence  was  obtained,  several 
countries,  including  our  own,  were  awaken- 
ing to  the  startling  reality  that  the  Hmong 
tribes  people  of  Laos  had  become  targets  of 
a  calculated  campaign  of  death  and  terror. 
There  were  reports  from  refugees  and 
others  about  attacks  in  the  remote  hills  and 
villages  of  Laos— reports  that  aircraft  pass- 
ing overhead  would  disperse  a  sometimes 
yellow  cloud,  a  "yellow  rain"  as  it  came  to 
be  called,  which  settled  to  the  ground  and 
brought  with  it  inexplicable  sickness  and 
death.  These  reports  persisted  and  increased 
in  frequency.  They  were  amazingly  consist- 
ent, whether  given  by  farmers  from  Laos  of 
Cambodia  or  tribesmen  from  remote  parts 
of  Afghanistan.  Refugees  fleeing  Cambodia 
recounted  the  same  horrors,  experienced 
the  same  attacks  as  those  reported  by  the 
Hmong.  Over  the  past  two  years,  there  have 
been  increasing  reports  of  the  use  of  lethal 
and  incapacitating  chemical  weapons  in  Af- 
ghanistan. 

By  1980.  Mr.  President,  the  evidence  was 
too  massive,  too  compelling  and  too  disturb- 
ing for  the  world  community  to  ignore.  Last 
year,  this  body,  in  keeping  with  the  central 
purposes  of  this  organization,  accepted  the 
responsibility  to  conduct  an  immediate,  im- 
partial investigation  of  the  use  of  chemclal 
weapons.  This  year,  with  further  evidence 
accumulated,  that  responsibility  has  again 
been  accepted  by  this  iissembly. 

Our  objective.  Mr.  President,  is  to  stop 
these  attacks.  We  will  keep  this  issue  before 
the  world  community  and  on  the  Interna- 
tional agenda  because  we  believe  this  Is  the 
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most  effective  way  of  stopping  these  at- 
tacks. We  believe  that  If  the  facts  of  chemi- 
cal weapons  use  are  exposed  to  the  world, 
the  national  now  using  them  may  be  de- 
terred from  continuing  such  an  abhorrent 
practice.  We  are  striving  to  avoid  any  ap- 
pearance of  engaging  in  a  propaganda  cam- 
paign, since  our  efforts— if  they  are  to  be  ef- 
fective—must be  credible.  Others  must  take 
this  Information  as  seriously  as  do  we,  and 
others  are  in  fact  begiiming  to  do  so. 

There  Is  every  reason  why  this  should  be 
the  case.  For  over  fifty  years,  as  I  stated, 
chemical  weapons  have  been  successfully 
banned  from  the  battlefields  of  the  industri- 
alized world.  What  is  happening  today  to 
the  innocent  people  of  Afghanistan  and 
Southeast  Asia  is  not,  Mr.  President,  an 
East-West  issue.  It  is  an  Issue  of  universal 
importance,  with  particular  consequences 
for  those  countries  least  prepared  to  defend 
themselves  against  the  use  of  chemical  and 
biological  weapons. 

It  is  the  response  of  the  United  Nations 
and  nations  around  the  world  which  will 
help  determine  whether  these  attacks  con- 
tinue and  proliferate,  or  are  halted  forever. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

STATnmrr  bt  Ambassador  Kenneth 

AmutAN 

(October  27,  1981) 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  October 
31st,  Mr.  Rofitow  presented  the  views  of  the 
United  States  in  a  most  positive,  realistic 
manner  on  the  critical  arms  control  issues 
before  this  committee  and  the  Committee 
on  Disarmament,  on  October  23rd,  the 
Soviet  delegate  made  his  country's  positions 
knowiL 

As  you  will  see,  the  United  States  will  be 
most  positive  here,  as  elsewhere.  These 
issues  are  too  important  for  empty  polemics 
and  tired  rhetoric. 

We  agree  with  the  Soviet  delegate's  state- 
ment last  Friday  that  this  committee  must 
not  be  a  "shop  for  second-hand  goods."  For 
this  very  reason,  the  United  States  repre- 
sentative stated  in  general  committee  on 
October  6,  1981  that  the  Soviet  so-called  Ini- 
tiative on  the  "prevention  of  nuclear  catas- 
trophe" was  a  matter  that  "the  Soviets  rlt- 
ualistically  introduced"  which  has  "ritualis- 
tically  been  met  eith  the  same 
response  ...  we  feel  disappointed  that  the 
Soviets  return  to  the  same  tired  proposals— 
however  dressed  up  as  'new'— instead  of 
more  seriouis  and  practicial  proposals  for 
real,  effective,  and  verifiable  arms  control." 

Our  sentiment  remains  the  same.  This  So- 
viets items  Is  not,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  "second- 
hand good."  Not  even  third  or  fourth-hand 
good,  for  this  issue  has  been  introduced  into 
the  United  Nations  off  and  on  over  the  past 
twenty  years  or  even  more. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  most  important 
features  of  United  States  policy  is  the  con- 
viction that  we  must  introduce  realism  into 
our  endeavors  If  we  are  to  have  any  hope  of 
success.  Arms  control  and  disarmament  ob- 
jectives are  inseparable  from  national  and 
tntemational  security  objectives,  and  cannot 
be  pursued  in  a  vacuum.  As  the  internation- 
al situation  changes,  some  arms  control  ob- 
jectives may  have  to  be  modified,  and  may 
even  lose  their  validity,  at  least  in  the  short 
term.  This  presents  us  with  a  real  challenge 
to  search  for  new  approaches,  approaches 
that  will  make  a  real  contribution  to  inter- 
national security.  It  is  not  useful  to  waste 
time  in  this  committee,  or  in  any  other 
forum,  on  empty  propagandistic  proposals, 
proposals  which  are  no  longer  relevant,  or 
proposals  which  have  been  rendered  invalid 


by  the  aggressive  actions  of  some  states. 
Arms  control  is  a  serioius  matter  which 
should  not  be  treated  as  political  theater. 
To  do  so  shows  a  contempt  for  the  work  of 
this  committee.  Let  us  have  no  more  of  that. 
We  have  had  enough  already,  during  our 
opening  week. 

In  his  statement  before  this  committee 
last  Friday,  the  Soviet  representative  saw  fit 
to  treat  us  to  such  an  approach.  His  propos- 
als for  arms  control  initiatives  included 
many  of  the  same  shopworn  propaganda 
items  that  have  been  served  up  to  the  com- 
mittee for  years,  albeit  sometimes  dressed 
up  in  new  finery.  His  assertions  about  the 
Soviet  Union's  devotion  to  disarmament— es- 
pecially in  the  nuclear  realm— belle  the 
facts. 

For  the  Soviet  Union  has  concentrated  on 
nuclear  weapons  improvements  steadily 
over  the  past  ten  years,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  United  States,  in  the  mld-19«0's.  began  a 
decade-long  strategic  stall,  basically  abjur- 
ing new  strategic  initiatives.  On  this,  the 
record  is  clear.  Since  1970,  the  USSR  has  in- 
troduced at  least  eleven  new  or  modified 
ICBMs,  compared  to  one  for  the  United 
States.  The  USSR,  since  then,  has  intro- 
duced nine  new  or  modified  submarine- 
launched  ballistic  missiles,  compared  to  two 
for  the  United  States.  Today,  the  Soviets 
have  an  open  production  line  on  both  land- 
iMsed  missiles  and  manned  boml>ers.  The 
United  States  has  an  open  production  line 
today  on  neither. 

Last  Friday,  the  Soviet  representative  ac- 
cused the  United  States  of  preparing  for  nu- 
clear war.  Although  the  closed  nature  of 
Soviet  society  does  not  permit  us  the  luxury 
of  reading  about  strategic  plaiuiing  In  that 
country,  occasional  articles  emerge  which 
cast  a  disturbing  light  on  how  Soviet  mili- 
tary planners  approach  their  task.  As  early 
as  1962,  the  publication,  Soviet  Military 
Strategy,  stated:  "The  basic  means  for 
armed  combat  in  land  theaters  in  a  future 
world  war  will  be  the  nuclear  weapon  used 
primarily  with  operative  tactical  missiles 
and  also  frontal  aviation  (bombers,  fighter 
bombers  and  fighters).  In  addition,  the  stra- 
tegic rocket  troops  and  long-range  aviation 
will  deliver  nuclear  strikes  against  impor- 
tant objectives  in  the  zone  of  offensive 
fronts  ...  on  the  battlefields  the  decisive 
role  will  be  played  by  fire  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. The  other  means  of  armed  combat  will 
utilize  the  results  of  nuclear  attacks  for  the 
final  defeat  of  the  enemy." 

Other  articles  on  this  subject  from  time  to 
time  since  then  have  continued  to  echo  a 
similar  theme.  And  just  recently,  in  May  of 
this  year,  writing  in  the  Communist  Party's 
theoretical  Journal.  Kommunist  Lt.  General 
P.  Zhllin.  referring  to  the  Marxist/Leninist 
division  of  wars  into  Just  and  unjust  wars, 
rejected  the  idea  that  nuclear  war  was  of 
Itself  unjust.  He  wrote:  "War  was  and  is  a 
continuation  of  policy,  policy  entirely,  irre- 
spective of  the  level  of  development  and  the 
means  of  armed  struggle." 

These  writings  are  not  the  idle  musings  of 
private  individuals.  They  were  written  by 
high-level  Soviet  military  figures  and  ap- 
peared in  official  publication.  As  such,  they 
provide  insights  Into  past  and  current  think- 
ing of  key  Soviet  military  strategists,  and 
there  emerges  from  them  a  frightening  pic- 
ture of  Soviet  intentions. 

Faced  with  this  evidence,  and  the  reality 
of  Soviet  actions,  any  reasoning  person 
must  conclude  that  the  Soviet  UiUon  is  now, 
and  has  been  for  some  time,  following  a 
policy  which  does  not  exclude  the  use  of  nu- 
clear force  to  achieve  its  goals.  Moreover, 


they  clearly  indicated  that  the  Soviet 
Union,  despite  Its  protestations,  does  not 
accept  the  concept  of  mutual  assured  de- 
struction in  a  nuclear  conflict,  but  rather 
believes  that  it  can  win  a  nuclear  war,  and 
that  such  a  war  could  be  limited. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  United  States  does  not 
share  these  dangerous  views.  As  President 
Reagan  said  on  October  21st:  "As  all  Presi- 
dents have  acknowledged,  any  use  of  nucle- 
ar weapons  would  have  the  most  profound 
consequences.  In  a  nuclear  war.  all  mankind 
would  lose,  indeed,  the  awful  and  incalcula- 
ble risks  associated  with  any  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  themselves  serve  to  deter  their 
use." 

The  Soviet  initiative  on  non-first  use 
should  be  Judged  in  light  of  the  consider- 
ations I  have  Just  outlined.  It  is  Instructive 
to  note  that  the  Soviet  proposal  does  not 
reject  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons.  We 
should  not  be  misled.  The  establishment  of 
peace  will  come  about  only  as  the  result  of 
hard  bargaining  and  mutual  agreement  on 
concrete  measures  which  limit  the  manufac- 
ture and  use  of  arms.  Empty  words  have  no 
utility  in  achieving  the  results  which  we  all 
seek. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  most  of  us  in 
this  room  will  appreciate  that  it  is  essential 
for  true  and  effective  arms  control  that 
both  sides  in  any  negotiations  must  know 
the  facts  and  figures  of  where  they  are— in 
terms  of  military  budgets  and  armaments— 
in  order  to  know  from  what  level  to  reduce 
or  disarm. 

In  the  United  States,  we  publish  extensive 
data  from  the  Defense  Secretary's  report  to 
the  Congress,  and  report  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  a  multitude 
of  other  documents.  We  make  public  the 
endless  congressional  budgetary  data  on 
military  equipment,  voluminous  testimonies 
in  open  session  by  our  highest  military  and 
civilian  leaders,  professional  studies  by  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office,  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  etc.  All  these  are  available 
to  the  American  people,  to  the  first  commit- 
tee, and  to  the  world  at  large. 

Where,  one  must  ask,  are  the  similiar  mili- 
tary documents  from  the  Soviet  Union? 
Where  Is  the  open  material  on  future  de- 
fense spending,  on  current  armaments  or 
military  doctrine,  on  intentions  and  per- 
formances? There  are  none.  Precisely  the 
lack  of  such  information  has  hobbled  arms 
control  efforts  over  the  past  thirty  years. 

This  closed  nature  of  the  Soviet  Union 
also  seems  to  contribute  most  heavily  to  the 
Soviet  penchant  for  sweeping  but  meaning- 
less arms  control  and  disarmament  propos- 
als designed  to  obfuscate  the  real  issues,  and 
for  opposing  modest  but  concrete  measures 
that  could  be  the  building  blocks  for  real 
progress.  For  example,  over  the  past  few 
years  the  Soviets  have  opposed  resolutions 
calling  for  the  establishment  of  a  standard- 
ized reporting  system  for  military  expendi- 
tures, while  the  United  States  has  support- 
ed and  promoted  this  effort.  Without  a 
common  data  base  no  progress  can  be  made 
toward  coming  to  grips  with  the  problem  of 
controlling  spiralling  military  expenditures. 
As  I  have  stated,  the  United  States  has  long 
made  Information  on  Its  military  budget  and 
activities  in  other  military  areas,  including 
research  and  development,  available  to  the 
world  at  large.  If  the  Soviet  Union  would  do 
the  same,  we  would  be  much  closer  to  estab- 
lishing the  basis  for  enduring  agreements  in 
the  arms  control  field.  Instead,  the  Soviets 
trot  out  such  propagandistic  proposals  as 
their  initiative  for  a  ban  on  new  weapons  of 
mass  destruction,   a  meaningless  proposal 


which  addresses  undefined  and  non-existent 
weapons  and  which  would,  in  any  event,  be 
Impoalble  to  Implement  or  verify. 

Another  basic  phlloaophlcal  difference 
distinguishes  the  approaches  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  these  issues. 
The  United  States,  along  with  most  coun- 
tries, recognizes  that  the  complexity  of 
modem  arms  and  armaments  requires  coop- 
erative arrangements  in  furnishing  verifia- 
ble data  on  the  arms  being  limited  or  con- 
trolled. The  Soviet  Union  apparently  does 
not  share  this  view.  Or  if  It  does,  the  sUte- 
ments  made  by  its  representative  here  sug- 
gest otherwise. 

To  propose  a  dialogue  on  the  general 
problem  of  verification,  which  is  applicable 
to  many  types  of  situations,  does  not  in  any 
way  compromise  the  principle  that  verifica- 
tion arrangements  should  be  tailored  to  the 
particular  agreement  at  hand.  To  say,  as  the 
Soviet  representative  did,  that  the  United 
States  is  using  the  issue  of  verification  to 
paralyze  the  work  of  the  international  com- 
munity on  arms  control  is  to  suggest  that 
this  committee  and  the  other  multilateral 
organs  dealing  with  arms  control  and  disar- 
mament should  not  deal  with  this  vital 
issue.  We  must  deal  with  it. 

All  delegations  in  this  chamber  have  rec- 
ognized the  vital  role  of  effective  verifica- 
tion in  constructing  enduring  arms  control 
agreements.  This  recognition  was  embodied 
in  the  final  document  of  the  first  special 
session  of  the  general  assembly  devoted  to 
disarmament. 

The  Soviet  representatives,  in  claiming 
that  arms  control  negotiations  in  the  1970's 
have  been  undermined  or  blocked  by  the 
United  States,  conveniently  ignores  the 
threats  to  the  continued  viability  of  the  bio- 
logical warfare  convention,  as  well  as  the 
Geneva  Protocol  of  1925,  which  most  as- 
suredly did  not  come  from  the  United 
States.  I  was  surprised  that  the  Soviet  rep- 
resentative even  mentioned  chemical  weap- 
ons at  aU.  While  he  sUted  that  the  Soviet 
Union  would  like  to  accelerate  negotiations 
on  chemical  weapons,  the  people  of  Asia 
would  like  to  stop  the  use  of  chemical  weap- 
ons. This  will  be  a  topic  for  careful  delibera- 
tion later  in  the  first  committee. 

One  wonders  why  the  USSR  is  so  sensitive 
to  the  investigation  by  the  United  Nations 
experts  of  reports  of  the  use  of  chemical 
weapons.  If  those  reports  are  without  foun- 
dation, there  is  nothing  to  fear.  If  those  re- 
ports are,  as  the  Soviet  representative  sug- 
gested. "Irresponsible  gossip,"  why  should 
the  Soviet  Union  not  wish  that  to  be  firmly 
established?  Our  interest  is  in  bringing  the 
true  facts  to  light,  and  this  body,  I  am  sure, 
will  not  ignore  the  urgency  of  this  issue. 

The  Soviet  representative's  statement  also 
ignores  the  USSR's  rejection  of  the  1977 
United  States  proposals  for  deep  cuts  in  nu- 
clear arsenals  on  both  sides  and  the  current 
United  States  administration's  approach  to 
strategic  arms  reduction. 

These  negotiations  will  take  place  against 
the  background  of  Soviet  rhetoric  on  these 
matters.  Having  deployed  250  of  its  highly 
mobile,  MIRV'd  long-range  SS-20  missiles 
targeted  at  Western  Europe— and  continu- 
ing to  deploy  a  new  SS-20  mlssUe  at  the 
frightening  pace  of  more  than  one  a  week— 
the  Soviet  Union  now  attempts  to  prevent 
NATO  from  adopting  the  necessary 
counter-measures  to  safeguard  the  security 
of  democratic  states.  We  do  hope  that  these 
negotiations  succeed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  strange  silence 
from  the  Soviet  side  about  the  practical 
work  that  this  committee  has  undertaken  in 


several  fields.  The  studies  on  confidence 
building  measures  and  regional  arms  control 
are  two  such  examples.  The  United  States 
has  given  its  full  support  to  these  efforts 
which  it  hopes  will  lead  to  further  consider- 
ation by  governments  and  cooperative  ar- 
rangements that  will  reduce  tensions  in  var- 
ious parts  of  the  globe. 

Contrary  to  what  the  Soviet  representa- 
tive stated.  Mr.  Rostow  dealt  concretely 
with  the  United  States  position  on  some  of 
the  important  issues  before  this  committee. 
He  made  clear  our  support  for  the  continu- 
ing efforts  In  the  committee  on  disarma- 
ment to  advance  its  work  on  chemical  weap- 
ons. He  explained  our  views  on  a  CTB.  He 
stated  our  hope  that  an  RW  convention 
could  soon  be  achieved  and  suggested  that 
the  Committee  on  Disarmament  might  wish 
to  take  up  the  question  of  arms  control  in 
outer  space. 

While  the  Soviets  are  sUent  on  a  number 
of  important  matters,  they  are  quite  busy  in 
terms  of  their  relentless  military  buildup— 
now  and  in  the  future.  Not  only  is  the 
Soviet  Union  moving  most  assertively  in 
terms  of  mlUtary  production— as  it  current- 
ly spends  three  times  as  much  as  the  United 
States  on  strategic  forces  and  one-third 
more  on  general  purpose  forces— but  it  is 
also  most  active  in  terms  of  military  infra- 
structure, upon  which  future  arms  pro- 
grams are  to  be  mounted,  where  it  spends 
some  eighty  percent  more  than  the  United 
States. 

According  to  various  evaluations,  the 
Soviet  military  is  increasing  its  share  of 
highly  skilled  labor,  even  though  perhaps 
more  than  half  its  research  and  develop- 
ment scientists  and  engineers  are  already 
thought  to  be  working  on  military  projects. 
Their  Impressive  efforts,  marshalling  in- 
creasingly scarce  rubles,  signal  a  wish  to 
persist  in  acquiring  larger  and  more  capable 
military  forces.  Such  activities  also  propel 
the  Soviet  society  and  economy  into  addi- 
tional military  endeavors,  thereby  seeding 
arms-related  Institutions  and  spawning  mili- 
tary-oriented activities  that,  over  time,  gain 
a  momentum  of  their  own. 

Despite  these  facts  in  the  world,  the 
United  States  looks  forward  to  a  continuing 
dialogue  on  issues  before  this  committee 
later  in  the  session.  Let  us  not  be  diverted 
by  the  charges  emanating  from  the  Soviet 
delegation  that  the  United  States  is  stand- 
ing in  the  way  of  achieving  progress  towards 
arms  control.  In  that  regard,  I  would  like  to 
reiterate  what  Mr.  Rostow  said  here  last 
week.  After  referring  to  President  Reagan's 
hope  that  the  bilateral  nuclear  arms  control 
negotiations,  which  will  soon  enter  their 
more  formal  stage  in  Geneva,  would  contrib- 
ute to  the  restoration  of  world  public  order, 
he  said:  "Our  work  here  and  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Disarmament  is  equally  Important, 
and  if  conducted  in  a  spirit  of  realism,  can 
contribute  greatly  to  that  end."* 


IS  HOPE  FOR  PEACE  DEAD? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
note  for  the  Record  an  Item  from  USA 
Today  of  April  11. 

Sxlt-Skbving  PLO  Kills  Hope  or  Peace 
.  .  .  King  Hussein  had  done  his  best,  but 
he  cannot  act  alone.  If  moderate  Arab  lead- 
ers really  want  progress— as  they  say  the 
do— they  must  reject  Yasser  Arafat's  brand 
of  self-preservation,  stop  bankrolling  the 
PLO  and  start  looking  after  the  interests  of 
their  brothers. 


Mr.  President,  it  Is  extraordinarily 
dlfficiilt  to  conceive,  if  the  headline  is 
correct,  that  they  have  killed  the 
hopes  for  peace,  but  I  agree  with  the 
sentiments  of  the  editorial,  I  cannot 
believe  that  4.5  million  Palestinians 
will  have  their  hopes  for  a  homeland— 
that  all  of  the  Arab  world  and  Israel, 
those  who  have  yearned  for  peace.  wlU 
find  it  possible  for  this  very  small  ele- 
ment of  radical  members  of  the  PLO 
to  kill  the  hopes  for  peace  which  have 
been  looked  to  by  all  mankind,  really. 
So  I  do  feel  that  our  leadership  should 
continue  to  be  exercised;  our  creativity 
should  continue  to  go  forward,  the 
kind  of  creativity  that  brought  for- 
ward the  proposal  made  by  President 
Reagan  on  the  Jordanian  option,  and 
that  we  will  continue  to  persist  in 
worldng  with  moderate  Arab  States  to 
find  a  formula  for  peace  in  the  Middle 
East.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is 
cause  for  our  despairing  at  this  par- 
ticular time. 


HAPPY  95TH  BIRTHDAY.  LAVERN 
McDAVITT 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay 
tribute  to  an  extraordinary  man.  Mr. 
Lavem  McDavitt  of  Knoxvllle,  HL. 
who  celebrated  his  95th  birthday  earli- 
er this  year.  Lavem  McDavitt  ran  for 
Congress  in  1951  and.  although  defeat- 
ed, he  persisted  in  his  determination 
to  serve  his  conununity  of  Knoxvllle. 
The  following  year  he  embarked  on 
what  has  become  a  31-year  career  as 
Knox  Township  Clerk.  On  the  occa- 
sion of  his  95th  birthday,  the  Illinois 
House  of  Representatives  presented 
him  with  a  house  resolution,  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Illinois  Repre- 
sentative Clarence  E.  Neff  my  long 
time  valued  friend,  congratulating  and 
commending  him  for  his  long  record 
of  service.  I  feel  this  is  a  fitting  tribute 
to  a  man  who  has  given  so  selflessly  of 
himself  for  the  betterment  of  his  com- 
munity. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois House  of  Representatives  House 
Resolution  No.  1330. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

House  Resolution  No.  1330 

Whereas.  Lavem  McDavitt  of  Knoxvllle 
recently  celebrated  his  95th  birthday;  and 

Whereas,  He  was  bom  in  LaPlata,  Missou- 
ri, graduated  for  the  University  of  Nebraslca 
in  1911,  and  after  several  years  of  church 
work,  purchased  the  Virden  Recorder  news- 
paper in  Sangamon  County  in  1916;  and 

Whereas,  In  1918  McDavitt  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Illinois  State  Register  in  Spring- 
field, and  later  purchased  the  Knox  County 
Republican  newspaper  in  Knoxvllle;  and 

Whereas,  His  varied  experiences  Include 
running  for  Congress  In  1951,  and  operating 
a  general  store  for  five  years;  and 
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Wherems.  This  yean  marks  McOmvltt's 
31st  year  of  service  as  Knox  Township 
Clerk:  therefore,  be  it 

Jletolvett  6y  the  House  of  Repreaentativei 
of  the  EightihSecond  Gtneml  Aisembly  of 
the  Stale  of  lUinoia,  That  we  commend  and 
cuigratulate  Lavem  McDavitt  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  9Sth  birthday,  and  express  our 
sincere  appreciation  for  his  long  record  of 
service:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  suitable  copy  of  this  pre- 
amble and  resolution  be  presented  to  him 
with  our  best  wishes  for  many  more  years  of 
health  and  happiness. 


AN  ALTERNATIVE  FEDERAL 
BUDGET  PROPOSAL 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  8,  1983.  four  of  my  Republican 
colleagues  and  I  unveiled  an  alterna- 
tive Federal  budget  proposal.  We  be- 
lieve that  this  spending  plan,  which  in- 
creases revenues,  lowers  the  rate  of  de- 
fense spending  and  restores  money  for 
many  necessary  social  programs,  will 
protect  the  economic  recovery  and 
provide  new  jobs.  I  ask  that  the  sum- 
mary of  this  budget  proposal  be  en- 
tered into  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  the 
most  important  task  before  Congress 
is  to  take  the  budget  actions  necessary 
to  assure  economic  recovery  and  jobs 
for  Americans. 

I  was  pleased  to  join  with  four  of  my 
colleagues  (Senator  Hatfield,  Senator 
Mathias.  Senator  Stafford,  and  Sena- 
tor Weickzr)  on  Friday  to  announce 
our  comprehensive  budget  alternative 
that  would  have  the  effect  of  reducing 
the  budget  deficit  by  1988  to  about 
$100  billion,  or  about  2.1  percent  of 
the  GNP. 

The  objective  we  seek  is  to  redirect 
the  Federal  Budget  in  such  a  way  that 
it  is  fair  to  all  Americans  while  bring- 
ing down  interest  rates,  which  is  the 
surest  way  to  reduce  unemployment. 

Our  budget  plan  will  assure  ade- 
quate growth  for  a  strong  defense,  sen- 
sible outlays  for  domestic  social  pro- 
grams, and  sufficient  revenue  to 
redu(%  dramatically  the  Federal  defi- 
cit over  the  course  of  the  next  several 
years.  Under  our  proposal  the  adminis- 
tration's deficit  is  cut  by  $209  billion 
over  the  next  5  years. 

Our  budget  assumes  5-percent  real 
growth  in  military  spending  through 
1988.  an  amount  we  feel  is  sufficient  to 
provide  a  strong  national  defense.  It 
should  be  noted  that  some  among  us 
would  be  prepared  to  support  a  lower 
rate  of  growth.  My  own  feeling  is  that 
the  5-percent  target  should  be  exclu- 
sive of  amounts  required  for  military 
pay  increases. 

With  regard  to  domestic  spending, 
our  budget  assumes  prudent  increases 
over  the  amounts  reconunended  by 
the  administration  for  health,  educa- 
tion, energy,  other  social  programs, 
and  for  civilian  Federal  pay  increases. 


Getting  the  deficit  down  even  to 
$100  billion  was  very  difficult.  It  re- 
quired many  hours  of  consideration, 
during  which  we  tested  a  number  of 
options. 

It  became  inescapably  clear  during 
our  discussions  that  in  order  to  lower 
the  deficit  we  had  to  increase  reve- 
nues. We  discussed  a  number  of  ways 
to  do  that,  and  my  colleagues  will 
attest  that  it  was  with  reluctance  that 
this  Senator  particularly  decided  that 
it  was  necessary  to  repeal  the  third- 
year  of  the  tax  cut  scheduled  for  July. 
One  suggestion  we  considered  was  to 
cap  the  benefits  of  the  cut  at  $300  or 
$500,  in  order  to  permit  lower  and 
middle  income  taxpayers  to  benefit 
from  it.  But  there  finally  became  no 
alternative  but  to  conclude  that  in 
order  to  reduce  deficits,  and  thus  to 
sustain  the  recovery  and  create  jobs, 
we  had  to  repeal  the  third-year  as  well 
as  tax  bracket  Indexing. 

I  know  that  there  is  some  suggestion 
that  the  effect  of  our  proposal  is  to  set 
back  the  President's  program.  My  col- 
leagues will  be  quick  to  join  me  in  as- 
siu-ing  that  this  is  not  our  intention. 
Our  decision  on  the  third-year  was 
driven  by  the  logical  observation  that 
we  simply  cannot  afford  it.  Our  pur- 
pose in  repealing  it  is  identical  to  the 
President's  purpose:  economic  recov- 
ery. 

Ours  is  a  prudent,  sensible,  fair  and 
responsible  budget  proposal  that  I 
hope  will  provide  the  basis  for  a  bipar- 
tisan consensus  as  the  Senate  begins 
its  debate  on  the  1984  budget. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
budget  alternative  we  five  Republicans 
introduced  April  8.  1983.  was  drafted 
with  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  all 
Americans  in  mind.  The  American 
people  clearly  want  a  Federal  budget 
that  is  both  fair  and  fiscally  responsi- 
ble, and  this  docimient  meets  those 
two  tests. 

It  is  fiscally  responsible  because  it 
would  shave  $200  billion  more  from 
the  projected  Federal  deficit  for  the 
next  5  years  than  would  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals.  Lower  deficits  will 
promote  lower  interest  rates  and  give 
our  economic  recovery  room  to  grow 
in. 

The  realinement  in  spending  which 
this  budget  envisions  is  fair  because  it 
balances  our  need  for  a  strong  defense 
with  other  strategic  investments  we 
must  continue  to  make  on  behalf  of 
our  people.  A  maximum  5-percent  real 
growth  rate  for  defense  would  more 
than  compensate  for  the  zero-growth 
years  of  the  1970's  and  have  the  added 
beneficial  effect  of  forcing  the  Penta- 
gon to  craft  a  genuine  defense  policy 
complete  with  spending  priorities. 

Savings  accruing  from  the  lower  rate 
of  growth  for  defense  would  be  redi- 
rected to  a  select  group  of  discretion- 
ary programs  in  the  areas  of  health 
care,  education,  child  nutrition,  energy 
conservation  and  the  like.  Under  the 


President's  proposals,  the  funding  for 
these  programs  would  shrink  to  an  un- 
acceptably  small  sliver  of  the  Federal 
budget. 

Finally,  our  alternative  budget 
would  repeal  two  costly  and  ineffective 
features  of  current  tax  policy— index- 
ing and  the  third  phase  of  the  individ- 
ual tax  cuts  due  this  July. 

I  might  add  that  I  beUeve  that  our 
proposal  responds  to  the  real  concerns 
of  our  constituents.  I  do  not  hear  re- 
peated pleas  for  guaranteeing  the 
third  year  of  the  tax  cut  or  for  the 
need  to  index  personal  income  taxes. 
However,  each  and  every  time  I  visit 
Connecticut,  I  do  hear  about  the  need 
to  lower  personal  interest  rates  and 
create  jobs.  This  proposed  budget  re- 
sponds directly  to  these  key  concerns 
by  lowering  the  proposed  budget  defi- 
cit. Two  years  of  cuts  have  failed  to 
stimulate  the  economy.  I  believe  lower 
deficits  will. 

It  is  my  sincere  belief  that  this  alter- 
native offers  options  for  spending  and 
tax  policy  that  are  worthy  of  the  most 
serious  consideration  by  our  col- 
leagues. Although  it  is  the  work  of  five 
Republicans,  I  believe  it  to  be  the  real 
will  of  the  people. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
imperative  for  the  American  economy 
is  growth.  In  order  to  create  jobs  and 
restore  the  productivity  of  our  Nation 
we  must  resume  the  progress  that  we 
have  sustained  since  World  War  II. 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that  we  caimot 
have  growth  or  jobs  while  interest 
rates  remain  high.  Interest  rates  will 
not  decline  while  the  Federal  deficit 
remains  at  an  historic  level. 

Therefore.  I  have  concluded  that  we 
have  no  alternative  to  serious  sacrifice 
to  reduce  the  deficit. 

My  four  Republican  colleagues  and  I 
have  examined  all  the  options.  The 
only  practical  course  that  remains  Is 
the  program  we  recommepd: 
First,  cancel  the  July  tax  cut: 
Second,  repeal  indexing:  and 
Third,  moderate  the  rate  of  growth 
of  military  expenditures. 

The  alternative  budget  we  are  pre- 
senting strikes  an  appropriate  balance 
between  military  and  domestic  pro- 
grams, while  cutting  down  the  deficit. 
It  reflects  and  addresses  the  vital  secu- 
rity needs  of  the  Nation. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  na- 
tional security  does  not  rest  on  mili- 
tary strength  alone,  or  even  primarily 
on  military  strength.  Our  national  se- 
curity rests  on  the  minds,  talents,  en- 
ergies and  spirit  of  our  people. 

We  cannot  afford  to  misuse  these 
precious  assets  or  to  neglect  them.  If 
economic  stagnation  and  unemploy- 
ment destroy  the  hope  for  the  future 
of  the  working  men  and  women  of 
America,  no  army  in  the  world  can 
save  a  sc^iety  destabilized  by  despair. 
The  foundations  for  real  security  rest 


in  a  healthy  society,  in  a  productive 
economy  and  in  an  educated  citizenry. 

The  alternative  budget  proposes  a 
tough  but  realistic  fiscal  policy,  a  pru- 
dent investment  in  health,  education, 
and  research  and  an  equitable  spend- 
ing program.  These  steps  should  help 
us  to  find  the  right  road  again. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
a  distinct  pleasure  for  me  to  speak  on 
behalf  of  this  effective  symbol  and 
product  of  consensus  with  my  col- 
leagues Chafee.  Mathias,  Stafford. 
and  Weicker.  We  are  proposing  a  $92 
billion  decrease  in  the  administration's 
defense  budget  over  the  next  5  years, 
and  a  redistribution  of  the  savings  to 
various  human  services  and  jobs-pro- 
ducing programs  which  have  been  cut 
over  the  last  several  years  to  fund 
military  increases.  As  well,  we  are  sug- 
gesting a  decrease  in  Federal  spending 
by  a  5-year  total  of  $206  billion. 

Our  proposal  provides  an  alternative 
for  those  in  this  body  who  cannot  in 
g(HXl  conscience  stand  by  while  funds 
for  human  needs  and  rebuilding  Amer- 
ica are  raided  to  finance  the  arms  nee. 
The  cost  of  neglecting  the  health,  edu- 
cation and  welfare  of  our  people  is  in- 
calculable. True  security  is  not 
wrapped  up  in  military  might  alone, 
but  in  a  strong  economy  and  a  sturdy 
moral  and  spiritual  infrastructure. 
Misappropriating  resources  for  ma- 
chines of  war  at  the  expense  of  human 
services  shows  up  eventually  on  the 
Federal  balance  sheet.  Low  productivi- 
ty, poor  trade,  diseases  that  go  un- 
cured.  and  young  minds  that  are  not 
sufficiently  challenged,  are  not  the 
characteristics  of  a  health  and  vibrant 
and  secure  nation. 

If  it  were  in  my  power  to  place  the 
ceiling  on  defense  lower  than  the  5- 
percent  real  growth  ceiling.  I  would  do 
it.  The  trillion  five  hundred  billion 
dollars  that  will  still  be  spent  if  this 
figure  is  adopted  is  still  far  more  than 
a  moral  nation  in  a  needy  world 
should  allow.  But  I  am  encouraged  by 
the  fact  that  this  figure  would  force 
cuts  in  exotic  weapons  systems  while 
still  maintaining  a  pay  increase  for  our 
service  personnel.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, the  5-percent  ceiling  is  merely 
a  starting  point  from  which  to  bring 
about  even  deeper  cuts  in  unnecessary 
defense  expenditures.  The  MX  missile, 
chemical  weapons,  space  lasers,  and 
other  destabilizing  weapons  should, 
and  hopefully  will,  be  defeated  by 
Congress  in  addition  to  the  suggested 
cuts  by  our  group.  It  is  my  sincere 
hope  that  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee can  help  to  perform  this  additional 
surgery. 

Fiirther.  while  I  support  the  package 
of  revenue  measures  which  we  have 
endorsed  in  this  alternative  budget.  I 
personally  favor  postponement,  rather 
than  repeal,  of  the  indexing  of  our  tax 
laws.  As  far  as  low-  and  middle-income 
earners  are  concerned,  indexing  was 
the  fairest  provision  enacted  in  the 


Reagan  tax  cut.  But  in  the  interest  of 
closing  the  deficit  gap  we  all  must  in- 
dicate willingness  to  make  compro- 
mises. We  as  a  Congress  simply  cannot 
give  the  President  his  way  without 
challenge,  and  I  trust  that  our  willing- 
ness as  five  Republicans  to  form  a  con- 
sensus wiU  inspire  a  similar  desire 
among  other  Members  as  well  as  offi- 
cials in  the  administration.  None  of  us 
are  happy  about  every  single  compo- 
nent of  this,  or  any,  proposal.  For  me, 
the  most  significant  aspect  of  our 
effort  is  that  it  is  a  foimdation.  We 
hold  the  potential  to  be  a  tmited  and 
cohesive  force  of  reason  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

If  we  can  hold  together  on  the  essen- 
tials of  defense  cuts,  human  services 
increases,  revenue  enhancement,  and 
deficit  reduction,  we  may  well  be  able 
to  bridge  the  gap  between  conflicting 
factions  in  Congress  and  get  Federal 
spending  under  control. 
Exhibit  1 

Fact  Shekt  on  Alternative  Rxpttbucan 
Budget 

DEFICIT 

The  alternative  budget  reduces  the  total 
federal  deficit  over  1984-88  to  $610  billion, 
compared  to  the  Administration  projected 
deficit  of  $819  billion.  The  House  5-year  def- 
icit would  be  $713  billion.  If  no  action  is 
taken,  the  deficit  would  total  $1152  billion 
over  this  period. 

The  alternative  budget  reduces  the  deficit 
by  1988  to  2.1  percent  of  GNP  from  the  cur- 
rent rate  of  5.5  percent.  The  Administration 
budget  would  reduce  the  deficit  to  3.3  per- 
cent of  GNP  by  1988. 

The  alternative  budget  deficit  reduces  the 
drain  on  net  private  savings  to  less  than  50 
percent  in  the  "out"  years,  compared  to  90 
percent  if  no  corrective  action  is  taken. 

ODTLATS 

The  alternative  budget  saves  $93  billion  In 
defense  spending  over  5  years.  It  adds  back 
$56  billion  of  this  saving  to  high-priority  do- 
mestic progratas.  Therefore,  it  cuts  outlays 
by  $37  billion  more  than  does  the  Presi- 
dent's proposed  budget. 

RBVEHUES 

The  alternative  budget  gains  a  total  of 
$337  billion  in  additional  revenues  mainly 
by  eliminating  (or  "freezing")  two  provi- 
sions of  law  that  have  not  yet  taken  effect: 
The  third  year  of  the  tax  cut,  and  bracket 
indexing. 

The  House  Budget  resolution  calls  for  ag- 
gregate 5- year  revenue  Increases  of  $315  bil- 
lion. The  Administration  proposes  increases 
of  $201  billion  for  the  same  period. 

The  alternative  budget  puts  in  place  reve- 
nue increases  now  in  the  hope  of  assuring  fi- 
nancial markets  that  deficits  will  be  reduced 
in  "out"  years. 

Summary  op  Alternative  Budget  Proposed 
BY  Senators  Chatee,  Hatfield,  Matrias, 
Stafford  and  Weicker 

purpose 
The  purpose  of  this  proposal  is  to  apply  a 
more  equitable  and  balanced  set  of  prior- 
ities to  the  national  budget,  and  at  the  same 
time  reduce  the  projected  deficit.  Our  first 
objective  Is  met  by  slowing  the  rate  of  de- 
fense growth  below  that  proposed  by  the 
Administration  and  by  reallocating  these 
savings  to  a  number  of  important  "social  in- 


frastructure" and  other  "discretionary"  pro- 
grams. This  budget  then  raises  revenues  to 
reduce  the  deficit  below  the  levels  projected 
by  the  Administration. 

REVENUE  PROPOSALS 

This  alternative  budget  raises  revenues  in 
two  key  ways.  First,  it  repeals  the  indexing 
of  individual  taxes,  now  scheduled  to  take 
effect  In  1985.  Second,  our  proposal  repeals 
the  third  year  of  the  scheduled  1983  tax  cut. 
In  addition,  this  budget  accepts  several  of 
the  Administration's  projected  tax  in- 
creases, including  the  taxes  now  included  in 
the  bipartisan  Social  Security  legislation. 

OUTLAY  PROPOSALS 

This  alternative  budget  proposes  a  fairer 
set  of  budget  priorities  by  substantially  in- 
creasing spending  for  education,  social  serv- 
ices, health,  energy  assistance  and  conserva- 
tion, and  civilian  pay.  Conversely,  it  reduces 
the  amounts  the  Administration  proposes  to 
spend  on  defense  to  a  "real"  growth  rate  of 
five  percent.  In  the  aggregate,  this  budget 
adds  only  $2.8  billion  to  outlays  for  1984. 

DEFENSE 

The  defense  budget  would  allow  for  an  in- 
crease at  a  "real"  rate  of  five  percent  rather 
than  at  the  Administration's  projected  rate 
of  about  ten  percent.  We  beUeve  that  it  is 
important  that  cuts  in  the  rate  of  defense 
increases  be  made  this  year;  otherwise 
major  procurements  will  have  progressed 
too  far  to  offer  any  significant  budget  sav- 
ings. 

This  alternative  budget  does  not  identify 
specific  weapons  systems  for  these  cuts. 
Rather  it  assumes  that  specific  cuts  from 
the  Administration's  request  can  best  be  de- 
termined by  the  Department  of  Defense. 
However,  this  proposal  assumes  that  the 
Defense  Department  will  take  these  cuts  in 
budget  authority  primarily  from  its  procure- 
ment account. 

EDUCATION 

The  proposal  generally  maintains  "real" 
outlays  for  all  education  programs— 1983 
current  services  adjusted  upwards  for  infla- 
tion in  the  out  years.  Programs  In  this  cate- 
gory include  Title  1  elementary  and  second- 
ary education  programs,  handicapped  edu- 
cation, and  student  financial  assistance  for 
higher  education. 

HEALTHCARE 

With  respect  to  appropriated  programs, 
the  proposal  provides  $600  million  in  addi- 
tion to  the  President's  FY  1984  request  for 
NIH  research  grants  for  construction  of 
health  research  facilities  and  for  health 
planning  and  training  activities. 

SOCIAL  INFRASTRUCTURE 

This  budget  would  increase  funding  for  a 
number  of  programs  that  are  believed  to  be 
essential  to  maintain  a  fair  balance  among 
spending  priorities.  They  include  preventive 
health  and  child  nutrition  programs,  elderly 
assistance  programs,  community  and  legal 
services,  and  income  support  for  the  dis- 
abled and  the  poor.  We  strongly  believe  that 
these  programs  must  be  maintained  at  a 
1983  current  service  level,  adjusted  upward 
for  inflation  in  the  out  years. 

CIVIL  SERVICE  PAY 

The  proposal  permits  one-half  of  the 
COLA  to  be  paid  as  a  civil  service  salary  in- 
crease in  FY  1984,  four  percent  in  FY  1985, 
and  the  full  COLA  salary  increase  each  year 
thereafter. 

PROPOSED  DEFICIT 

This  alternative  budget  projects  substan- 
tially lower  deficits  than  those  proposed  by 
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the  Admlnlstntlon  and  lower  deficits  than 
thoae  projected  by  the  budget  reaolution 
which  recently  paaaed  In  the  House. 
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SWEDISH-AMERICAN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  April  3, 
1983.  marked  the  200th  anniversary  of 
the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Amity  and 
Commerce  between  the  United  States 
8Uid  Sweden.  Sweden  was  not  only  one 
of  the  first  countries  to  recognize  the 
newly  created  American  Government 
in  1776  but  also  the  first  nation  that 
did  not  participate  in  the  Revolution- 
ary War  to  extend  an  offer  of  friend- 
ship and  negotiate  a  commercial 
treaty  with  the  United  States.  Subse- 
quent to  the  conclusion  of  this  treaty. 


the  United  States  and  Sweden  ex- 
changed diplomatic  representatives.  I 
am  proud  to  say  that  the  first  Ameri- 
can Minister  to  Sweden  was  Jonathan 
Russell  of  Rhode  Island. 

Traditionally,  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Sweden  have  been 
warm  and  friendly.  The  American  and 
Swedish  peoples  are  drawn  together 
by  a  shared  commitment  to  human 
dignity  and  democratic  values.  The 
strength  of  this  commitment  is  well  il- 
lustrated by  the  humanitarian  work  of 
the  Swedish  diplomat,  Raoul  Wallen- 
berg. At  the  behest  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment and  with  funds  supplied  by 
the  American  War  Refugee  Board. 
Wallenberg  courageously  and  selfless- 
ly  risked  his  life  to  save  thousands  of 
Hungarian  Jews  and  non-Jews  as  well 
from  death  at  the  hands  of  the  Nazis 
during  World  War  II.  In  appreciation 
of  his  heroic  and  unprecedented  ef- 
forts, in  1981  Congress  passed  a  Joint 
resolution,  which  I  introduced  in  the 
Senate,  proclaiming  Raoul  Wallenberg 
an  honorary  U.S.  citizen.  When  Presi- 
dent Reagan  signed  it  on  October  5. 
1981,  Wallenberg  became  the  second 
person  in  this  history  of  the  United 
States  to  be  granted  honorary  Ameri- 
can citizenship,  the  first  being  Win- 
ston ChurchUl.  The  United  States  and 
Sweden  have  also  been  brought  to- 
gether by  the  development  of  a  sizable 
Swedish-American  community  in  the 
United  States.  Today,  nearly  5  million 
Americans  are  of  Swedish  ancestry  in- 
cluding many  in  my  own  State  of 
Rhode  Island. 

I  must  add  that  a  very  real  reason 
for  the  present  excellent  state  of 
Swedish-American  relations  is  directly 
attributable  to  the  ability  and  success 
of  Sweden's  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States.  Wilhelm  Wachtmeister.  He  and 
his  lovely  wife  have  done  and  are 
doing  a  truly  magnificent  Job  repre- 
senting their  country.  Last  month  in 
commemoration  of  the  200th  anniver- 
sary of  United  States-Swedish  rela- 
tions. Congress  passed  S.J.  Res.  64. 
which  I  cosponsored,  designating  April 
4.  1983.  as  "Swedish-American  Friend- 
ship Day."  A  copy  of  this  resolution 
will  be  presented  today  to  Mr.  Inge- 
mund  Bengtsson,  Speaker  of  the 
Swedish  Parliament,  who  is  here  to 
Join  us  in  celebrating  this  important 
anniversary.  It  is  a  pleasure  and  an 
honor  to  have  Speaker  Bengtsson  with 
us  for  this  memorable  occasion. 


ALLEGED  COVERT  ACTION 

BEING     CONDUCTED     IN     CEN- 
TRAL AMERICA 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
over  the  past  several  weeks  the  media 
has  been  filled  with  stories  regarding 
alleged  U.S  covert  action  in  Central 
America.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
United  States  is  supporting  an  effort 
to  overthrow  the  Sandinista's  Marxist- 


inspired  military  dictatorship  in  Nica- 
ragua. 

High  administration  officials.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  and  others  have  vp- 
parently  been  talking  freely  about 
these  matters.  The  New  York  Times 
even  published  what  it  claims  is  a  top 
secret  Natioiud  Security  Council  docu- 
ment relating  to  these  allegations. 
Now.  this  is  deplorable.  Mr.  President, 
that  what  would  appear  to  be  the  Na- 
tion's secrets  are  so  little  regarded  and 
so  poorly  protected  that  they  daily 
become  grist  for  the  media  mill. 

In  the  past,  I  have  often  spoken  in 
these  Chambers  on  the  issue  of  leaks 
and  proper  security.  We  all  know  too 
well  that.  'It  Is  the  ship  of  state  which 
leaks  at  the  top."  Nonetheless,  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence,  I  feel  a  respon- 
sibility to  remind  my  colleagues  of 
their  obligation  to  protect  the  legiti- 
mate secrets  of  this  Nation  regardless 
of  the  apparent  importance  of  an  issue 
or  the  heat  of  debate.  The  unauthor- 
ized disclosure  of  classified  informa- 
tion may  give  one  or  the  other  of  us  a 
short-term  advantage  in  debates  of 
this  sort,  but  the  long-term  benefici- 
aries of  this  practice  are  usually  the 
enemies  of  the  United  States.  I  believe 
there  can  be  free  debate  without  a 
free-for-all,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  use  restraint  when  discussing  al- 
leged covert  action  activities  in  public. 

CRISIS  or  COMriUKHCE 

Last  week,  one  of  my  colleagues  on 
the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Intel- 
ligence stated  publicly  that  there  was 
a  crisis  of  confidence  between  our 
committee  and  the  intelligence  com- 
munity. He  went  on  to  say  that  this 
crisis  had  come  about  over  reporting 
on  alleged  covert  action  activities  di- 
rected against  the  Sandinista  govern- 
ment in  Nicaragua,  and  he  suggested 
that  we  had  not  been  kept  fuUy  in- 
formed on  these  matters. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  make  it  per- 
fectly clear  that  I  believe  we  have 
been  kept  fuUy  and  currently  in- 
formed with  respect  to  all  intelligence 
activities  currently  being  conducted  in 
Central  America.  We  have  had  more 
hearings  and  briefings  on  this  part  of 
the  world  over  the  past  2  years  than 
on  any  other  single  subject.  As  our  dis- 
tinguished vice  chairman,  Senator 
MoYNiHAN  pointed  out  last  week,  we 
have  spent  a  full  25  percent  of  our 
time  on  these  matters.  Members  of  the 
committee  and  committee  staff  have 
traveled  in  Central  America  at  my  re- 
quest, our  questions  have  been  an- 
swered and  our  concerns  have  been 
heard. 

Mr.  President,  this  talk  of  a  crisis  of 
confidence  is  a  throwback  to  the  rhet- 
oric of  the  1970's  when  the  Church 
and  Pike  committees  were  crawling 
into  the  headlines  on  the  backs  of  the 
intelligence  community.  I  see  no  need 
and  no  value  to  digging  up  all  this  old 


rhetoric.  I  think  that  we  can  make  a 
lot  more  sense  out  of  what  is  going  on 
In  Central  America  tf  we  leave  these 
old  ghosts  in  the  closet  where  they 
belong. 

VIOLATIOH  or  THI  LAW? 

Another  member  of  the  Senate  In- 
telligence Committee  has  wondered 
aloud  whether  alleged  covert  action 
activities  directed  against  Nicaragua 
violate  the  law.  Now,  I  do  not  think 
that  anyone  questioivs  the  President's 
legal  authority  to  conduct  covert 
action.  Under  the  provisions  of  title 
22,  United  States  Code,  section  2422, 
Presidential  findings  constitute  both 
the  legal  authority  and  the  policy 
framework  for  covert  action  programs. 
These  programs  are  routinely  briefed 
to  the  House  and  Senate  Intelligence 
Committees  which,  in  turn,  report  au- 
thorization legislation  to  fund  them. 
Occasionally,  covert  action  proposals 
are  not  authorized  by  the  Congress, 
and  funds  are  withheld  accordingly. 

What  is  really  at  issue  here  is 
whether  the  U.S.  Government  is  doing 
anjrthing  in  Central  America  which 
would  violate  the  so-called  Boland 
amendment.  This  amendment,  which 
was  passed  last  December  by  a  vote  of 
411  0  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
states: 

Sec.  794.  None  of  the  funds  provided  in 
this  Act  may  be  used  by  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  or  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  furnish  military  equipment,  military 
training  or  advice,  or  other  support  for  mili- 
tary activities,  to  any  group  or  individual, 
not  part  of  a  country's  armes  forces,  for  the 
purpose  of  overthrowing  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua  or  provoking  a  military  exchange 
between  Nicaragua  and  Honduras. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  constrained 
from  discussing  this  matter  in  any 
useful  detail  in  an  open  forimi  of  the 
U.S.  Senate.  Nonetheless,  the  Senate 
Intelligence  Committee  has  met  in  full 
committee  session  several  times  since 
the  Boland  amendment  became  law 
specifically  to  address  the  question  of 
whether  it  was  being  observed.  Tran- 
scripts of  these  sessions  are  available 
to  all  Members  of  the  Senate  imder 
the  provisions  of  Senate  Resolution 
400.  In  fact,  a  great  deal  of  material  on 
this  subject  is  available  to  Members 
who  are  interested  in  seeing  it. 

I  believe  that  most  Members  of  the 
Senate  will  be  satisfied  that  the  intel- 
ligence community  is  living  up  to  its 
obligations  under  the  law.  The  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  our  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations  have  said,  "The 
United  States  Government  is  not 
breaking  the  law,  and  the  United 
States  Govenunent  would  not  break 
the  law."  I  conciu-  with  this  point  of 
view  in  the  context  of  alleged  covert 
action  directed  against  the  Marxist 
regime  in  Nicaragua. 

MARXIST  MILITARY  MIGHT 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  crux  of  this 
debate  involves  whether  or  not  the 
U.S.   Government  is  trying  to  over- 


throw the  Marxist  military  regime  in 
Managua,  Nicaragua.  Most  of  my  col- 
leagues will  remember  that  when  the 
Sandinista  forces  took  control  in  Nica- 
ragua in  1979.  they  enjoyed  the  sup- 
port of  almost  all  political  groups  on 
their  country.  They  had  a  force  of 
over  15,000  well-armed  and  trained 
guerillas.  Both  the  Carter  administra- 
tion and  Castro's  Cuba  supported  the 
ouster  of  President  Somoza,  who  even- 
tually fled  with  his  palace  guard  to  an 
estate  in  Florda.  Later,  he  was  mur- 
dered by  a  Sandinista  death  squad  in 
Paraguay. 

Since  1979,  the  Marxist  Sandinista 
government  in  Nicaragua  has  devel- 
oped the  largest  military  force  in  Cen- 
tral America.  They  have  improved  a 
dozen  of  their  existing  bases,  and  have 
constructed  almost  40  new  military 
bases.  They  have  built  up  a  regular 
military  force  of  over  20.000  troops, 
with  reserves  of  over  20,000  and  a  mili- 
tia of  almost  30,000.  With  this  force, 
the  Nlcaraguans  can  field  over  90  in- 
fantry battalions  of  varied  combat  ef- 
ficiency. 

Obviously,  Cuba  has  played  an  im- 
portant role  in  the  success  of  Nicara- 
gua's militarization  program.  Their 
military  forces  are  patterned  after 
Cuba's,  and  thousands  of  Cubans  serve 
In  a  variety  of  roles  In  Nicaragua.  Sub- 
stantial amounts  of  Soviet  military 
supplies  flow  into  Nicaragua  every  day 
by  way  of  Cuba. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  do  any  of  my 
colleagues  seriously  believe  that  this 
Marxist  military  machine  is  going  to 
be  brought  to  its  knees  by  several 
thousand  Nicaraguan  and  Moskito 
Indian  freedom-fighters?  I  believe  that 
the  Soviet-supported  Sandinista  gov- 
ernment Is  fully  capable  of  defending 
Itself  from  antl-Sandlnlsta  Insurgents 
operating  out  of  the  territory  of  any 
of  its  neighbors.  Furthermore,  Nicara- 
gua Is  capable  of  launching  strikes 
against  El  Salvador,  Honduras  and 
Costa  Rica.  After  all.  El  Salvador  Is  In 
the  throes  of  a  Nlcaraguan-supported 
Insurgency,  Costa  Rica  maintains  no 
standing  Army  at  all  and  Honduras  Is 
left  pretty  much  alone  against  the 
largest  military  force  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  not  labor  the 
point.  Winston  Churchill  once  said. 
"Tou  cannot  argue  against  arithme- 
tic." The  arithmetic  in  Central  Amer- 
ica simply  does  not  support  the  thesis 
that  a  relatively  small  band  of  anti- 
Sandinistas  is  going  to  overthrow  the 
Sandinista  regime  In  Nicaragua.  Un- 
fortunately, Mr.  President,  the  odds 
all  seem  to  favor  Nlcaragria's  Marxist 
military  machine  doing  all  the  over- 
throwing, now  and  Into  the  future.  So 
let  us  not  be  deceived  into  wornrlng 
about  whether  there  Is  any  purpose  or 
Intention  to  overthrow  the  Marxist 
government  In  Nicaragua  when  there 
Is  no  apparent  capability  to  do  so. 


POWXS  or  THI  PDRSK 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  out  of 
Washington  for  almost  2  weeks  now. 
On  my  return,  it  seems  that  the  dam 
has  burst  with  regard  to  concern 
about  U.S.  policy  and  programs  in 
Central  America.  We  have  a  real  old- 
fashioned  cat  fight  here.  Secrets  are 
spilling  out  into  the  public  domain,  we 
have  talk  about  a  crisis  of  confidence, 
charges  are  made  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Is  breaking  the  law.  and  there 
is  talk  of  overthrowing  the  most  pow- 
erful military  machine  in  Central 
America.  On  the  House  side,  there  is 
apparently  serious  discussion  of  Intro- 
ducing legislation  which  would  give 
the  Congress  the  power  to  veto  covert 
action  programs  proposed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Now.  I  am  not  a  lawyer  and  maybe  I 
am  missing  something  here,  but  I 
always  thought  that  the  Foimding  Fa- 
thers gave  the  Congress  substantial 
powers  over  Executive  action  through 
what  has  come  to  be  known  as  the 
power  of  the  purse.  Are  my  colleagues 
suggesting  that,  somehow,  the  Carter 
and  Reagan  administrations  have  been 
Implementing  a  policy  and  nmning  a 
program  that  has  not  been  authorized 
by  and  paid  for  by  the  Congress?  If 
this  is  the  case.  Mr.  President,  then  we 
really  have  a  problem  here.  But,  I  be- 
lieve this  Is  not  the  case.  Again,  we 
cannot  review  all  of  this  In  public  ses- 
sion. But,  I  would  like  my  colleagues 
to  show  me  what  the  Carter  and 
Reagan  administrations  have  been 
doing  that  we,  the  Congress,  have  not 
paid  for.  In  short,  Mr.  President,  we 
already  have  the  mechanisms  and  the 
power  to  shut  off  any  programs  which 
we  deem  to  be  contrsiry  to  the  best  In- 
terest of  the  United  States. 

SHOOT  THX  MXSSKHGKR 

In  many  cultures  of  the  world,  in- 
cluding our  own,  there  is  a  tendency  to 
blame  the  bearer  of  bad  news.  While 
this  is  perfectly  understandable  it  is, 
nonetheless,  unfair  to  shoot  the  mes- 
senger Just  because  he  carries  an  un- 
popular message. 

It  Is  my  experience.  Mr.  President, 
that  the  conduct  of  covert  action  car- 
ries with  It  the  same  risks  as  carrying 
bad  news.  If  the  action  is  successful, 
only  a  very  few  people  are  aware  of 
the  success.  After  all,  covert  action 
must  by  definition  remain  secret. 
When  covert  action  becomes  public,  by 
contrast,  it  automatically  falls  to  serve 
Its  Intended  purpose  and  everyone  In- 
volved tends  to  step  away  from  the 
agents  of  the  action.  It  does  not 
matter  that  the  National  Security 
Council  makes  a  recommendation  to 
the  President,  who  then  signs  a  find- 
ing. It  does  not  matter  that  the  State 
Department  provides  policy  support 
for  the  action,  or  that  the  Congress 
provides  the  fimds.  AU  that  matters  Is 
that  the  Intelligence  community, 
which  is  almost  always  called  upon  to 
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implement  covert  action,  is  left  hold- 
ing the  iMg. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  just  damn 
unfair  and  this  kind  of  cowardice 
makes  me  mad  as  hell.  Here  we  all  are 
pointing  our  fingers  at  the  instnmient 
of  policy  rather  than  debating  the 
policy  itself.  Let  us  not  shoot  the  mes- 
senger. Let  us  not  cut  off  the  so-called 
invisible  hand.  This  approach  will  not 
solve  this  problem  or  any  problem  like 
it  that  we  may  have  in  the  future.  It  is 
essential  that  we  face  up  to  our  own 
responsibilities  in  these  matters— to 
our  own  involvement— and  not  run  out 
of  the  kitchen  just  when  It  is  begin- 
ning to  get  hot. 

CONGRKSSIONAI.  COURAGI 

When  the  Senate  Select  Committee 
was  established  in  the  spring  of  1976, 
it  was  given  the  mission  of  overseeing 
the  intelligence  community.  As  well, 
the  committee  was  given  the  responsi- 
bility of  keeping  the  Senate  informed 
on  intelligence  activities.  This  is  why 
Senate  Resolution  400,  which  estab- 
lished the  committee,  required  that  we 
have  two  crossover  members  from  the 
Foreign  Relations,  Armed  Services, 
Appropriations,  and  Judiciary  Com- 
mittees. This  is  also  why  section 
8.(c)(2)  of  Senate  Resolution  400 
states: 

The  Select  Committee  may.  under  such 
regulations  as  the  Committee  shall  pre- 
scribe to  protect  the  confidentiality  of  such 
information,  make  any  information  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)  available  to  any 
other  Committee  or  any  other  Member  of 
the  Senate.  Whenever  the  Select  Committee 
makes  such  information  available,  the  Com- 
mittee shaU  keep  a  written  record  showing, 
in  the  case  of  any  particular  information, 
which  Committee  or  which  Members  of  the 
Senate  received  such  information.  No 
Member  of  the  Senate  who.  and  no  Commit- 
tee which,  receives  any  information  under 
this  subsection,  shall  disclose  such  informa- 
tion except  In  closed  session  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  of  the  job 
that  our  committee  has  done  over  the 
past  7  years.  I  will  defend  our  record 
of  performance  with  anyone  who 
wants  to  argue  with  me.  But  the 
simple  fact  is  that  no  committee  can 
pursue  issues  which  not  raised.  One 
week  ago,  two  members  of  our  commit- 
tee went  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to 
say  that  documentary  materials  relat- 
ing to  alleged  covert  action  programs 
in  Central  America  were  available  in 
the  committee  offices.  To  date,  not 
one  Member  of  this  body  has  asked  to 
see  these  materials.  At  the  same  time, 
a  good  many  Members  of  Congress  are 
taking  it  upon  themselves  to  speak 
publicly  on  this  issue.  How  do  they 
know  what  they  are  talldng  about? 

I  think  it  is  time  that  the  Congress 
stopped  trying  to  make  political 
brownie  points  with  the  media  and  got 
down  to  the  important  business  of 
being  a  deliberative  body.  If  we  do  not 
like  what  the  press  says  is  going  on  in 
Central  America,  then  let  us  get  to  the 
facts  of  the  matter  and  act.  If  funds 


are  being  spent  for  actions  which  we 
do  not  support,  then  let  us  cut  the 
funds.  We  are  not  in  the  midst  of  the 
budget  process,  and  no  time  could  be 
better  for  exercising  the  power  of  the 
purse. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  say  that  I  have  been  a  Member 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  since  1952— almost 
30  years  ago.  During  that  time,  I  have 
seen  this  body  make  a  lot  of  difficult 
decisions.  I  have  also  seen  the  Senate 
make  a  lot  of  bad  choices.  It  seems  to 
me  that  many  of  the  worst  choices 
were  made  in  the  absence  of  facts 
when  the  rhetoric  was  hottest,  and 
good  common  sense  was  driven  from 
this  Chamber  by  clouds  of  partisan- 
ship and  bias.  I  am  concerned  that  we 
might  now  be  headed  in  this  direction. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  a  great 
deal  of  what  is  going  on  in  Central 
America  today  will  have  a  profoimd 
effect  on  our  future  as  a  nation  and  on 
the  lives  of  our  children.  It  is  my  sin- 
cere hope  that  we  have  the  courage  to 
face  up  to  this  challenge  and  meet  it 
head  on,  and  not  be  lost  in  the  dis- 
tracting partisan  rhetoric  of  the  last 
few  weelts. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
NARRAGANSETT  TRIBE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  proud 
to  inform  my  colleagues  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  officially  recognized 
the  Narragansett  Indian  Tribe  of 
Rhode  Island  earlier  this  week.  Offi- 
cial recognition  of  the  Narragansetts  is 
the  culmination  of  a  decade's  long 
struggle  to  undo  the  governmental 
abolition  of  this  tribe  over  100  years 
ago. 

The  Narragansetts  are  a  people  rich 
in  culture  and  tradition,  predating  by 
centuries  the  founding  of  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Planta- 
tions by  Roger  Williams.  The  tribe 
took  a  giant  step  toward  regaining  its 
historic  stature  in  Rhode  Island  5 
years  ago  through  congressional  pas- 
sage of  the  Narragansett  Indian  I^d 
Claim  Settlement  Act.  This  landmark 
legislation,  which  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  sponsoring  in  the  Senate,  was  the 
first  settlement  of  an  Indian  land 
claim  by  a  consensus  among  the  tribe, 
landowners,  and  local  government  offi- 
cials. The  legislation  granted  the  Nar- 
ragansetts, under  a  trust  arrangement, 
several  thousand  acres  of  their  ancient 
tribal  lands.  Despite  this  major  step, 
the  Narragansetts  still  did  not  have 
the  official  recognition  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  an  omission 
which  has  now  been  remedied  thanks 
to  the  diligence  and  persistence  of 
tribal  leaders  and  historians. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues an  article  portraying  the  Nar- 
ragansetts' struggle  for  Federal  recog- 
nition. This  article  entitled  "Tribal 
Status  Finally  Within  Reach  of  Rhode 
Island's  2,000  Narragansetts,"  by  Greg 


Krupa  and  John  Fitzgerald,  appeared 
in  the  Providence  Journal  of  April  11. 
1983. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Providence  Journal,  Apr.  11, 
1983] 

Tribal  Status  Pikally  Withim  Reach  of 
Rhode  Islahd's  2.000  Narsaoahscits 

(By  Oregg  Krupa  and  John  Fitzgerald) 
Charlestown.— The  native  Americans 
who  have  lived  in  and  around  this  town 
since  long  before  Dutch  explorers  first 
sailed  off  the  coast,  and  who.  until  the  late 
17th  Century.  Inhabited  the  area  from  Nar- 
agansett  Bay  west  into  Connecticut,  have 
always  believed  they  are  members  of  a  tribe. 
More  than  a  century  after  the  General  As- 
sembly "detrlbalized"  them  and  after  dec- 
ades of  struggle  to  retain  their  heritage,  the 
United  States  again  will  recognize  the  au- 
thority of  the  Narragansett  tribe  to  govern 
themselves. 

Today  is  the  SOth  day  that  a  decision  by 
the  federal  government  to  give  tribal  status 
to  the  area's  2.000  Narragansetts  has  been 
advertised  in  the  Federal  Register.  Barring  • 
objection  by  U.S.  Interior  Secretary  James 
G.  Watt,  an  action  no  one  in  the  Indian  Af- 
fairs division  of  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior anticipated  last  week,  the  Narragan- 
setts' long  struggle  to  erase  an  103-year-old 
mistake  will  end. 

With  the  assistance  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  they  will  become  eligible  for 
a  host  of  federal  programs  aimed  at  enhanc- 
ing the  quality  their  lives.  For  a  people  ex- 
isting near  the  poverty  line,  only  25  percent 
of  whom  own  housing,  programs  for  health, 
education,  housing  and  Job  training  will  be 
available.  The  list  of  such  programs  occu- 
pies 340  pages  of  a  federal  government  pub- 
lication entitled  "Federal  Programs  of  As- 
sistance to  American  Indians." 

But  for  Lloyd  Wilcox  and  other  members 
of  the  Narragansett  Tribal  Council,  this  day 
passes  with  a  mixture  of  emotions. 

"In  1880,  the  powers  that  be,  with  a  flour- 
ish of  their  pens,  proclaimed  that  the  tribe 
no  longer  existed,"  said  WUcox,  tribal  medi- 
cine man  who  is  also  known  by  his  Indian 
name.  Running  Wolf.  "But  we  never  agreed 
with  it,  or  felt  that  we'd  stopped  being  a 
tribe.  We  never  stopped  electing  chiefs  or 
coordinating  our  affairs. 

"I  don't  see  anyone  else  in  this  land  that 
has  had  to  go  through  that  kind  of  recogni- 
tion process  to  give  them  their  rights." 

Hundreds  of  years  before  Roger  Williams 
settled  in  Providence  In  1636,  the  Narragan- 
sett were  here.  Over  the  years  their  author- 
ity as  a  tribe  became  recognized  by  the 
state. 

By  the  19th  Century,  some  3,000  acres  was 
all  that  remained  of  their  tribal  lands  in 
Washington  County.  The  land  was  coveted, 
marriage  to  non-Indians,  black  and  white, 
became  an  issue,  and  the  State  Assembly 
noted  that  few  full-blooded  Indians  re- 
mained. 

In  1880,  the  Assembly  adopted  a  law  abol- 
ishing the  tribal  authority  and  links  with 
the  state  that  provided  for  their  ownership 
of  land.  The  Narragansetts  became  citizens. 
Only  two  acres  of  land  near  the  Narragan- 
sett Tribal  Church  remained  theirs. 


"There  were  those  who  began  to  work  im- 
mediately to  preserve  these  things,"  Wilcox 
said.  sitUnc  in  the  basement  of  the  Narra- 
gansett Indian  Longhouse  last  week  with 
other  members  of  the  Tribal  Council  and 
Chief  Sachem  George  Wataon,  "Red  Fox." 

"It  was  a  terrible  mistake.  The  error  of 
Judgment  was  on  the  part  of  the  white 
man,"  Wilcox  said.  "There  are  people  at  this 
table  whose  families  have  never  moved  more 
than  10  miles  from  this  place." 

In  the  early  1970's.  Ella  Thomas-Sekatau, 
tribal  coordinator,  and  other  Narragansetts 
began  researching  their  heritage,  trying  to 
piece  together  the  manifestations  of  nation. 
Upon  that  evidence  they  based  their  claim 
for  the  return  of  their  land  and  for  recogni- 
tion as  a  tribe. 

In  1979,  they  carted  15  volumes  of  tribal 
history,  standing  chest  high  to  a  grown 
man,  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior.    * 

"They  Just  scratch  the  surface  of  the  Nar- 
ragansetts' history,"  I£rs.  Sekatau  said. 

According  to  Interior  spokesmen,  docu- 
ments from  the  "detriballzation"  of  1880 
were  the  "primary  source"  that  traced  a 
link  between  today's  residents  of  Charles- 
town  and  their  tribal  ancestors.  In  1880.  the 
state  collected  an  extensive  list  of  Narragan- 
sett landholders  so  that  they  could  be  paid 
$15.43  each  for  their  property. 

"Essentially  all  of  the  Narragansetts  now 
living  in  the  area  are  able  to  trace  to  at  least 
one  member  documented  on  the  detriballza- 
tion rolls,"  Interior  historian  Quinn  said. 

Within  weeks,  staff  members  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  will  travel  here  to 
decide  which  of  the  Narragansetts  are  eligi- 
ble for  federal  programs.  Timothy  C.  Wood- 
cock, a  consultant  for  the  Senate  Select 
Conunittee  on  Indian  Affairs,  said  the 
amount  of  financing  and  other  assistance 
coming  to  the  tribe  will  depend  on  the  avail- 
ability of  financing,  but  that  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  quality  of  life  will  improve. 

"What  the  Narragansett  are  doing," 
Wilcox  said,  "is  trying  to  bring  the  tribe  to 
the  point  where  we  can  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  the  20th  Century,  without  relinquishing 
our  history  or  traditions." 

"We  put  the  system  to  the  wall,  and  it  did 
groan.  But  it  did  woriL,"  he  said.  "I'm  en- 
couraged. 

"I  don't  think  any  of  us  would  l>e  sitting 
here  If  we  didn't  think  this  was  a  great 
moment." 

"And,"  Mrs.  Sekatau  said,  "we  speak  for 
our  grandfathers  and  great-grandfathers, 
from  whom  the  reservation  land  was  taken." 


A  REMARKABLE  WOMAN 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  call  your  attention  to  a  remark- 
ably dedicated  woman  who  has  been 
an  outstanding  example  of  a  citizen 
committed  to  the  democratic  process. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Hazard,  from  North 
Kingstown,  R.I.,  has  been  involved 
with  the  Democratic  Party  for  over  43 
years.  She  started  in  1948  when  she 
was  a  delegate  to  the  National  Demo- 
cratic Convention  in  Philadelphia  and 
has  been  a  delegate  to  each  one  ever 
since.  I  expect  to  be  with  her  at  the 
1984  Democratic  Convention. 

I  bring  this  up  t>ecause  we  are  seeing 
a  lot  of  dissatisfaction  and  disinterest 
in  Government  due  to  the  frustration 
of  many  citizens.  There  are  many  who 
do  not  even  bother  to  register  to  vote. 


Mrs.  Hazard  should  stand  as  an  exam- 
ple to  these  people. 

She  will  be  celebrating  her  100th 
birthday  on  April  29  and,  during  these 
100  years,  she  has  seen  this  country 
evolve  and  has  always  been  a  loyal, 
hard-worldng,  and  patriotic  citizen. 
Any  person  who  has  lived  through  the 
Great  Depression  and  two  world  wars 
and  maintains  her  strong  commitment 
to  the  democratic  process  the  way 
Margaret  Hazard  has  deserves  the  rec- 
ognition of  her  fellow  Americans. 

All  who  have  had  the  privilege  to 
know  this  remarkable  woman  can 
speak  of  her  with  great  pride.  The 
community  in  which  she  lives  will  be 
celebrating  her  birthday,  along  with 
her  fellow  Democrats,  her  son,  and  all 
others  she  holds  dear.  It  is  an  honor  to 
be  able  to  salute  Mrs.  Hazard  on  this 
very  special  occasion  and  to  give  her  a 
special  show  of  thanks  and  apprecia- 
tion for  her  excellent  work  and  out- 
standing dedication  to  the  national 
and  Rhode  Island  Democratic  Party. 


TO  SEEK  A  NEWER  WORLD 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  thought-provoking  piece 
written  by  my  good  friend,  Stephen  B. 
Roman,  an  outstanding  Canadian  in- 
dustrialist. 

Stephen  is  a  product  of  two  worlds. 
European  and  American.  He  was  bom 
in  the  Slovak  part  of  Czechoslovaicia. 
an  area  I  Imow  well  from  my  days  as  a 
consular  officer  in  its  capital  city,  Bra- 
tislava, where  I  served  in  the  late 
1940's.  When  Stephen  was  16,  he  emi- 
grated to  Canada,  where  he  has  lived 
for  over  four  decades,  while  developing 
a  record  of  extraordinary  accomplish- 
ment in  the  world  of  business. 

But  Stephen  has  also  been  active  in 
a  wide  variety  of  other  activities,  in 
which  he  has  displayed  a  great  hu- 
manitarianism.  One  such  interest  has 
been  his  dedication  to  the  peaceful 
resolution  of  international  conflict.  It 
was  on  that  subject  that  he  wrote,  for 
last  month's  Slovak  World  Congress,  a 
statement  entitled  "To  Seek  a  Newer 
World,"  which  I  ask  uinanimous  con- 
sent be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

To  Seek  a  Newer  World:  a  Strategy  for 
P'REEDOM  AMD  Peace 

Over  the  course  of  time  many  species  of 
creatures  have  become  extinct,  either 
through  an  inability  to  adopt  to  a  changing 
environment  or  as  the  result  of  predators. 
In  all  instances,  the  factors  leading  to  the 
destruction  of  a  species  were  beyond  its 
power  to  control.  Manldnd,  however,  Is 
unique  In  that  he  has  developed  the  capac- 
ity for  self -extinction.  The  technological  vir- 
tuosity displayed  by  science,  while  a  trl- 
lunph  of  creative  genius,  has  fashioned  an 
awesome  spectre  that  hovers  like  the  sword 
of  Damocles  over  this  shuddering  world. 


The  East  and  the  West  resonble  nothing  so 
much  as  the  two  scorpions  in  a  bottle  in 
wliich  neither  can  survive  should  hostilities 
occur. 

Given  tills  situation,  is  it  not  time  to 
"seize  history  by  the  lapels,"  to  act  deci- 
sively to  rid  the  world  of  this  looming 
shadow  of  self-destruction?  What  can  be 
done  to  avoid  this  lemmlng-llke  rush  of  the 
nations  towards  the  abyss?  To  answer  these 
questions,  we  should  examine  the  evolution 
of  this  tragic  scenario  to  determine  where 
rationality  has  gone. 

the  ROOTS 

On  August  14,  1941,  President  Roosevelt 
of  the  United  States  and  Prime  Minister 
Churchill  of  Great  Britain  proclaimed  the 
Atlantic  Charter  in  which  they  envisaged  a 
post  war  world  in  which  "all  the  men  in  all 
the  lands  may  live  out  their  lives  In  freedom 
from  fear  and  want",  and  expressed  in  the 
first  three  articles  of  this  Charter  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  such  a  world  must  be  based, 
as  well  as  their  commitment  to  these  princi- 
ples. 

First:  "Their  countries  (the  subscribers  of 
the  Charter)  seek  no  aggrandizement,  terri- 
torial or  other. 

Second:  They  desire  to  see  no  territorial 
changes  that  do  not  accord  with  the  fully 
expressed  wishes  of  the  peoples  concerned. 

Third:  They  respect  the  rights  of  all  peo- 
ples to  choose  the  form  of  government 
under  which  they  will  live;  and  they  wish  to 
see  sovereign  rights  and  self-government  re- 
stored to  those  who  have  been  forcibly  de- 
prived of  them." 

When  Stalin  signed  ttiis  Charter  he  com- 
mitted the  Soviet  Union  to  abide  by  it. 

These  principles,  emlxHlied  in  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations,  have  l>ecome  an 
international  commitment  on  the  part  of  all 
members  of  the  United  Nations.  However, 
the  signatories  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  vio- 
lated their  commitment  in  Yalta  and  after- 
wards by  basing  their  foreign  policy,  not  on 
the  right  of  self-determination  of  all  na- 
tions, but  on  the  principle  of  spheres  of  in- 
terest. This  pattern  of  regional  hegemony 
has  brought  the  world  to  the  slop>e  of  disas- 
ter. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  spheres  of  inter- 
est policy,  the  nations  of  Central  and  East- 
em  EKurope  were  forced  Into  the  Soviet 
sphere.  The  West  perceived  this  territory  as 
a  potential  corridor  of  aggression  against 
Western  Europe.  To  counter  this  possibility, 
it  established  NATO.  The  East  claimed  this 
area  to  be  a  buffer  zone  against  Western  Im- 
perialism and  established  its  antidote  to 
NATO,  the  Warsaw  Pact.  Thus,  two  military 
blocs  have  been  established  that  have  cre- 
ated a  multiple  of  overlcill  for  the  entire 
world.  Does  It  not  seem  ironic  that  the  na- 
tions that  were  allies  In  defeating  fascism 
should  now  be  such  bitter  adversaries? 

At  this  point  in  history,  it  would  be  futile 
to  argue  who  is  to  l>e  blamed.  That  ap- 
proach would  not  change  anything!  What 
seems  to  be  vitally  important  is  to  see  that, 
but  for  the  concept  of  spheres  of  interest  or 
to  be  more  precise,  the  violation  of  the 
International  conunltment  to  respect  the 
right  of  self-determination,  neither  NATO 
nor  the  Warsaw  Pact  would  have  been  es- 
tablished and  consequently  mankind  would 
not  face  the  mortal  danger  that  is  posed  by 
the  confrontation  of  these  two  military 
blocs. 

"Self-determination"  is  such  a  simple 
phrase,  yet.  If  truly  followed,  and  not  Just 
paid  llp-servlce.  its  ramifications  are  pro- 
found. Indeed,  it  is  the  lever  by  which  to  lift 
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the  world  out  of  its  approuhlnc  date  with 
doom.  Self-detennination  Is  reciprocal  in  its 
effect.  By  leaving  others  alone,  you  are  left 
tloat.  If  all  nations  practised  this  policy, 
weaponry  would  only  be  needed  to  ensure 
internal  order.  There  would  be  no  need, 
therefore,  for  nuclear  deterrence  because 
there  would  be  no  external  threat  to 
counter. 

TBK  AVBTUX  OP  ntKDOM  AHS  PEAd 

The  restoration  of  the  principles  and  the 
Atlantic  Charter  should  begin  in  this  way. 
Both  the  East  and  the  West  would  declare 
that  they  will  not  interfere  In  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  Central  and  Eastern  European 
nations,  once  they  have  determined  the 
forms  of  their  socio-economic  systems  in 
open,  d«nocratic  elections. 

The  East  and  the  West  would  declare 
that,  after  such  elections,  they  will  disman- 
tle NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  and  start 
masaive  disarmament.  An  agreement  on  ex- 
tended trade  would  follow  as  a  natural  con- 
sequence of  these  measures. 

In  this  way  the  root  of  the  problem  would 
be  eliminated  and  replaced  by  the  concept 
of  freedom  and  peace  as  a  mutual  goal  and  a 
cmnnuMi  strategy.  A  strategy  for  freedom 
and  peace  must  by  its  very  nature  become  a 
common  strategy.  Even  a  peace  movement, 
as  long  as  it  is  unilateral.  Increases  the 
danger  of  war  in  that  it  changes  the  power 
relationship  and  invites  and  induces  mili- 
tary action.  To  try  to  solve  anything  by  tin- 
kering with  the  consequences  and  leaving 
the  cause  untouched  may  create  illusions 
that  will  only  enhance  the  danger. 

IS  A  COMMON  STRATEGY  POR  PRKEDOM  AHD 
PXACK  REALISTIC 

Politics  has  been  defined  as  the  art  of  the 
possible.  This  strategy  can  work!  It  is  not 
some  rarefied  scheme  of  Utopian  social  engi- 
neering that  would  require  a  thaumaturgist. 
a  worker  in  wonders  or  miracles.  It  is  a 
common  sense  formula  that  is  so  beautiful 
in  its  simplicity. 

The  danger  of  war  would  be  eliminated 
and  life  under  conditions  of  peace  would 
flourish.  The  massive  disarmament  that  is 
implicit  In  this  strategy  would  immediately 
bring  a  boon  to  all  nations.  Let  us  imagine 
the  expenditures  on  armaments  reduced  by 
one-half!  What  tremendous  wealth  would 
then  be  free  to  serve  real  human  needs. 

This  strategy  would  bring  an  end  to  the 
mutual  accusation  that  fills  the  media.  If 
one  of  the  blocs  should  refuse  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  commitment  that  it  accepted  in  the 
Atlantic  or  United  Nations  Charters,  it 
would  admit  to  its  own  population  and  to 
the  world  at  large  that  it  is  opposed  to  free- 
dom and  peace.  How  long  could  such  a 
policy  prevail? 

This  formula  does  not  imply  that  all  dif- 
ferences between  the  East  and  the  West 
have  to  be  resolved  first.  It  does  not  assume 
that  our  troubled  world  would  immediately 
turn  into  a  world  of  harmony.  A  worldwide 
consensus  is  to  t)e  achieved  only  so  far  as 
those  issues  are  concerned  that  are  preg- 
nant with  the  possibility  of  military  con- 
frontation. Once  the  first  step  in  this  new 
direction  has  been  taken,  and  the  roots  of 
the  basic  conflict  of  our  time  have  been  sev- 
ered, we  would  then  be  able  to  cope  with  the 
metastasis  or  transformation  of  this  world. 
The  deadly  cancer  threatening  life  on  this 
planet  would  then  be  eliminated. 

THX  IRRKCOHCILABLX  DIPPKRZMCXS  THAT  WILL 
RKMAIK 

There  are  irreconcilable  differences  be- 
tween Western  civilization  and  its  world 
view  and  the  Marxist  world  view  and  sys- 


tems which  are  based  on  Marxism.  Even  if 
we  believe  that  Marx  foresaw  the  eventual  - 
'withering  away  of  the  state"  followed  by  a 
classless  society  full  of  fraternal  good-will, 
the  reality  is  a  monstrous,  officially  atheis- 
tic sUte  that  has  no  soul  and  that  regards 
people  as  dispensable.  The  strategy  of  free- 
dom and  peace  does  not  assume  any  form  of 
ideological  compromise  with  a  state  that 
denies  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being. 
However,  ideological  conflict  should  be  dealt 
with  on  an  intellectual  plane. 

Differences  in  world  view,  however,  do  not 
always  lead  to  conflict.  Just  as  similar  out- 
looks do  not  always  prevent  it.  World  War  I 
was  waged  between  nations  that  accepted 
the  same  world  view,  but  had  conflicting 
economic  interest.  The  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  with  all  their  differences 
became  allies  to  defeat  fascism  and  Nazism. 

While  detente  exists  to  some  degree  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  Soviet  Union  and  China,  two 
communist  nations,  find  themselves  incom- 
patible. 

The  present  conflict  emerged  not  because 
of  the  deep  philosophical  differences  be- 
tween the  East  and  the  West  but,  ironically, 
because  in  the  realm  of  foreign  policy,  both 
have  accepted  the  outdated,  discredited  and 
inhuman  philosophy  of  spheres  of  interest. 
In  abandoning  the  concept  of  self-determi- 
nation, the  West  has  violated  one  of  the 
basic  tenets  of  its  civilization.  If  the  Judeo- 
Christian  philosophy  of  man,  with  its  firm 
belief  in  human  dignity,  freedom  and  re- 
sponsibility, was  to  be  projected  in  foreign 
policy,  it  would  ensure  the  self-determina- 
tion of  nations. 

The  Judeo-Chrlstian  tradition  rightly  con- 
siders man  as  the  crown  of  God's  creation. 
Governments,  therefore,  should  secure  the 
inalienable  rights  of  man  to  life,  liberty  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness  rather  than  usurp- 
ing this  birthright  as  totalitarian  regimes 
do.  While  we  wholeheartedly  identify  our- 
selves with  Western  civilization,  we  feel  dis- 
turbed to  see  that  the  principles  of  human 
dignity,  freedom  and  responsibility,  are  far 
from  t>eing  fully  projected  and  applied  in 
our  socioeconomic  theories. 

COMCLUSIOH 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  faults  of 
nations  are  the  compounded  faults  of  men. 
Our  sons  are  still  the  sons  of  men  with  a  ca- 
pacity for  both  good  and  evil  in  varying  de- 
grees. When  a  disordered  personality  gains 
control  of  the  state  apparatus  as  in  Russia 
in  1917  or  Germany  in  the  1930's.  the  entire 
body  politic  is  Infected  and  the  conse- 
quences are  terrible.  This  could  happen 
again  and.  if  the  particular  nation  has  a  nu- 
clear arsenal,  the  world  is  placed  in  grave 
danger. 

Now  Is  the  time  for  the  superpowers  to  re- 
dedicate  themselves  to  the  principles  they 
have  hitherto  endorsed.  The  self-perpetuat- 
ing menace  of  a  spiralling  arms  race  must  be 
stopped  or  this  generation  could  very  well 
be  living  in  the  last  syllable  of  recorded 
time. 

The  words  of  the  poet  Tennyson  can  give 
encouragement  to  us  all. 

"It  is  not  too  late  to  seek  a  newer  world." 


EUROPEAN  SPACE  WEAPONS 
CONFERENCE 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  April  11, 
1983,  New  York  Times  article  entitled. 
"Warning:  Danger  in  Space."  by  Flora 


Lewis  be  printed  in  the  RacoRO  follow- 
ing my  remarks. 

This  article  underscores  a  point  I 
have  been  making  for  almost  2  years— 
that  the  age  of  space  weapons  is  al- 
ready upon  us  and  little  time  remains 
to  prevent  a  costly  and  dangerous 
space  wei^jons  race  through  negotia- 
tions. 

As  the  article  points  out.  Senate 
Resolution  43,  which  I  introduced 
with  several  cosponsors  on  February  2, 
1983,  provides  an  opportunity  to  en- 
courage movement  toward  such  nego- 
tiations. I  urge  Senators  who  share 
our  concern  on  this  issue  to  join  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  43. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was   ordered    to   be    printed    in    the 
Recoro,  as  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  11. 1983] 
WARifiHo:  Danger  In  Space 
(By  Flora  Lewis) 
London.    April    10.— A    small    group    of 
people,  including  some  top  experts  on  space 
war.  just  finished  a  conference  near  here  on 
the  military  use  of  space. 

Their  chilling  conclusion  was  that  the 
military  space  age  has  already  arrived  and  it 
can't  be  revoked.  The  questions  remaining 
are  whether  there  will  be  weapons  In  space 
and  war  In  space.  E^ven  more  chilling  is  the 
fact  that  they  don't  agree  whether  the  pos- 
sibility is  good  or  bad  for  the  United  States. 
There  is.  the  experts  said,  remarkably 
little  time  left  to  make  policy  decisions  that 
will  lead  America  toward  the  "new  high 
ground."  as  advocates  caU  space  in  the  mili- 
tary sense  of  seeking  dominance,  or  away 
from  it  toward  arms  control. 

The  little-noticed  establishment  of  an  Air 
Force  Space  Command  last  year  was  more 
Important  that  President  Reagan's  recent 
call  to  seek  an  antimissile  weapon  in  space. 
It  created  an  organizational  base  for  those 
who  want  to  challenge  the  Russians  out 
yonder  because  they  think  there  is  a  chance 
of  bretOdng  out  of  military  balance  to  deci- 
sive superiority. 

They  argue,  as  Fred  Ikl6,  Undersecretary 
of  Defense,  has  put  it,  that  this  would  move 
war  "out  there  where  the  people  aren't." 
They  speak  in  terms  of  a  more  secure  de- 
fense, but  it  Is  clear  they  think  this  would 
also  reduce  inhibitions  on  forceful  pursuit 
of  American  interest  on  earth. 

They  don't  discuss  what  wars  are  about  or 
what  they  are  supposed  to  solve.  They  seem 
to  take  it  for  granted  that  competition  with 
the  Russians  is  bound  to  bring  conflict 
somewhere,  so  they  suggest  space  not  only 
because  it's  distant  but  because  they  believe 
the  U.S.  can  permanently  hold  the  lead. 

Richard  L.  Garwln.  who  helped  build  the 
H-bomb  and  has  worked  for  32  years  on 
exotic  weapons  and  defense  developments, 
warned  a  Senate  committee  against  these 
beliefs  last  fall.  "Space  wars  are  not  an  al- 
ternative to  war  on  earth."  he  said.  "In  my 
view,  they  are  a  prelude  to  war  on  earth." 
And  he  added  that  "we  are  on  the  verge  of 
war  in  space"  because  of  weapons  the  Soviet 
Union  has  tested  and  better  ones  the  U.S.  is 
preparing. 

It  is  true  that  the  space-based  laser  or 
electronic  beam  Mr.  Reagan  had  in  mind  to 
shoot  down  earth-based  nuclear  missiles  is 
30  or  30  years  away,  if  it  ever  proves  feasi- 
ble. But  the  risk  of  space  war  is  no  longer 
science  fiction  because  of  the  development 


of  antiBatellite  weapons.   ASATs  in  the 
jargon. 

Studies  of  defense  against  misBlles  and  at- 
tacks on  satellites  are  conducted  separately, 
but  the  link  is  Inescapable.  An  antimiMile 
space  ray  would  have  to  be  sUtioned  on  a 
satellite,  and  it  would  only  be  as  secure  as 
that  satellite's  invulnerability  to  ASATs.  in- 
cluding the  mlnusctile  "space  mines"  that 
Mr.  Darwin's  fertile  brain  has  envisaged  in 
quite  practical  terms. 

Work  on  ASAT's  U  forging  ahead  now  in 
both  the  nJB.S.R.  and  the  VS.  Space  is  al- 
ready militarized,  not  with  weapons  yet,  but 
with  surveillance,  communications  and  guid- 
ance systems  that  warn  of  a  potential 
enemy's  activity  in  peace  and  direct  earthly 
weapons  to  precise  targets  in  war. 

"Sweeping  the  skies."  as  militaiy  planners 
call  destruction  or  incapacitation  of  these 
satellites,  would  give  the  side  that  managed 
it  such  an  advantage  that  the  other  side 
would  probably  consider  it  the  first  step  to 
war  and  might  weU  retaliate  on  earth.  The 
U.S.  is  well  ahead  of  the  Russians  in  these 
satellite  systems.  That's  a  plus  so  long  as 
they  function,  but  also  a  weakness  because 
the  U.S.  relies  on  them  and  could  be  struck 
dumb  and  blind  if  they  were  ruined. 

Many  kinds  of  countermeasures  are  possi- 
ble, but  it  will  also  be  possible  to  leapfrog 
them  with  new  offensive  devices.  The  story 
of  MIRV's.  the  multiple-missile  warheads 
that  were  supposed  to  put  the  U.S.  far  in 
the  lead  in  the  1960's  but  spurred  Soviet 
programs  endangering  the  U.S.  Minutemen 
now.  is  regularly  cited  by  those  experts  who 
are  convinced  there  isn't  any  kind  of  scien- 
tific wizardry  to  assure  long-term  U.S.  supe- 
riority. On  the  contrary,  the  lesson  of 
MIRV's  is  that  another  cycle  in  the  arms 
race  only  assures  soaring  costs  and  greater 
risk  of  war. 

Does  that  mean  President  Reagan's  gllnt- 
In-the-eye  vision  of  a  defense  against  nucle- 
ar weapons  must  be  totally  rejected?  Not 
necessarily.  The  history  of  weaponry  is  a 
swing  between  preponderance  for  defensive 
and  offensive  arms.  But  it  does  mean  the 
effort  must  not  be  allowed  to  be  a  race  and 
that  the  need  lor  negotiated  agreements  is 
more  urgent  than  ever. 

The  Russians  proposed  a  treaty  to  ban 
certain  kinds  of  ASAT's  in  1981  after  pre- 
liminary Soviet-American  negotiations 
broke  down  because  of  the  invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan. None  of  the  American  experts 
find  the  draft  acceptable  as  is.  but  those 
who  wisely  fear  space  war  urge  a  counter- 
proposal now. 

A  Senate  bipartisan  resolution  asks  the 
President  to  start  talks  again  for  "a  verifia- 
ble ban  on  antisatellite  weapons  as  a  first 
step  toward  prohibiting  all  space-based  and 
space-directed  weapons. "  Anyone  who  real- 
izes that  war  in  the  sky  is  far  nearer  than 
pie  in  the  sky  should  urge  the  Senate  to 
pass  pending  Resolution  43. 
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SENATOR  JESSE  HELMS 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  noticed  that  some  recent  articles 
In  the  press  have  been  highly  critical 
of  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  Jesse  Helms. 

I,  for  one.  feel  that  this  criticism  of 
oiu'  Senate  colleague  is  unwarranted. 
He  is  one  of  the  most  dedicated  and 
capable  legislators  to  have  served  in 
this  body,  as  well  as  a  fine  patriot.  All 
of  us  who  have  worked  with  him  know 
that  he  is  a  man  who  is  not  deterred 


from  taking  a  stand  in  support  of  his 
beliefs  and  principles,  even  though  his 
stance  may  be  highly  controversial 
and  politically  damaging. 

Critics  of  Senator  Hxucs  disagree 
with  his  philosophy  and  decry  his  tac- 
tics, but  no  doubt  many  of  his  detrac- 
tors envy  his  mastery  over  Senate 
rules  and  procediu'e.  No  one  can  ques- 
tion, however,  his  integrity  and  cour- 
age in  representing  the  people  of 
North  Carolina  here  in  this  Chamber. 
While  I  do  not  agree  with  every  legis- 
lative position  the  senior  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  may  take  or  with  the 
tactics  he  may  pursue  in  certain  situa- 
tions, I  view  Senator  Helms  as  ex- 
tremely sincere  and  I  hold  him  In  high 
esteem. 

Mr.  President,  I  recently  came  across 
an  editorial  in  the  Augusta  Chronicle 
newspaper  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  which  ex- 
pressed approval  of  Senator  Helms' 
service  in  the  Senate.  I  foiuid  the  tone 
of  the  editorial  refreshing  and  worthy 
of  review  by  my  colleagues  and  other 
readers  of  the  Congressional  Record. 
Accordingly,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  editorial  be  Included  In  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Demo  Mean  Streak 
A  March  12  "Southern  Democrat"  Atlanta 
dinner,  a  fund-raiser  to  defeat— horrors!- 
North  Carolina  GOP  Sen.  Jesse  Helms,  was 
a  real  blowout. 

A  "who's  who"  of  Southern  Democrats- 
including  such  luminaries  as  North  Carolina 
Gov.  Jim  Hunt  (who  wants  to  run  for 
Helms'  seat  in  1984).  Georgians  Bert  Lance 
and  Hamilton  Jordan  and  South  Carolina 
Gov.  Dick  Riley,  among  others,  fell  all  over 
themselves  to.  as  Hunt  said,  "strike  a  blow 
(against  Helms)  that  will  be  felt  across  this 
nation." 

Opines  Hunt:  "The  South  wants  to  see  its 
senators  as  people  who  believe  In  progress." 
Believe   in   progress?   Let's   analyze   this 
nice-sounding  phrase. 

Why  isn't  Sen.  Jesse  Helms,  a  courteous. 
Christian  man  who  takes  pride  in  a  near- 
perfect  Senate  attendance,  "progressive"?  Is 
it  because  he  is  somehow  too  rlght-of-center 
pollticaUy,  even  though  North  Carolinians 
elected  him  to  his  seat  in  1972  and  re-elect- 
ed him  in  1978?  Is  it  because  he  filibusters 
quite  a  bit— just  like  a  lot  of  Southern 
Democrats  used  to  do,  and  occasionally  still 
do?  Is  it  because  he's  an  uncompromising 
champion  of  such  "non-progressive"  bills 
like  the  one  permitting  voluntary  prayer  in 
schools? 

Hunt  and  some  of  the  other  pious  party 
leaders  never  do  really  explain  why  Helms  is 
such  an  "embarrassment."  But  we  have  a 
hunch  why  those  AtlanU  folks,  presided 
over  by  dlimer  chairman  Anne  Cox  Cham- 
bers of  Atlanta,  seem  to  hate  the  man. 

Like  him  or  dislike  him,  he— unlike 
them— takes  strong  stands  that  are,  well, 
"controversial."  That  is  not  "progress"  in 
their  eyes. 

Excuse  us.  but  if  taking  a  strong  stand  is 
supposed  to  l>e  so  "unpopular"  and  "un- 
progresslve,"  why  are  some  of  these  Demo- 
crats so  worried  about  Helms  getting  re- 
elected? And  why  would  most  of  these  non- 


North  Carolinians  want  to  meddle  in  that 
state's  political  arena? 

Jene  Helms,  granted,  is  not  a  "bring  home 
the  bacon"  pork-t>arrel  politician  like  most 
of  the  Democrats  at  the  Atlanta  dinner.  His 
main  function  Is  not  to  be  just  a  simple  fed- 
eral procurement  agent  who  is  supposed  to 
bring  back  chunks  of  the  federal  treasury  to 
throw  all  around  his  state.  Nor  does  the 
UJS.  ConstituUon  stipulate  that  a  U.S.  sena- 
tor be  such  a  procurement  agent,  like  Hunt 
apparently  styles  himself  to  be.  Because 
Helms  has  a  record  of  trying  to  cut  wasteful 
spending,  and  trying  to  give  more  federal  re- 
qMDsiblliUes  back  to  sUtes.  he  U  the  target 
of  the  Hunt  pack  of  baying  hounds. 

One  more  point.  You  would  think  Mr. 
Hunt  is  broad-minded  enough  to  subscribe 
to  the  thoroughly  American  credo  that 
there  should  be  a  free  and  open  exchange  of 
all  ideas  and  opinions. 

Are  Himt  and  his  Atlanta  dinner  friends 
so  intolerant  of  certain  points  of  view  that 
they  believe  they  should  be  censored  at  all 
costs? 

There's  a  streak  of  meanness  and  intoler- 
ance in  the  campaign  to  "get"  Helms  that 
has  no  place  in  American  politics— and  that 
should  be  disturbing  to  all  regardless  of 
party  labels  or  ideology. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

(During  the  day  routine  business 
was  transacted  and  additional  state- 
ments were  submitted  as  follows:) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  commimlcated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  simdry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


1984  BUDGET  OF  THE  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA— MESSAGE 

FROM  THE  PRESIDENT— PM  37 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  accompanying 
papers;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs: 

To  The  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
In  accordance  with  the  District  of 
Columbia  Self-Govemment  and  Gov- 
ernmental Reorganization  Act,  I  am 
transmitting  the  1984  Budget  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

I  am  informed  that  the  proposals  for 
Federal  payments  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  reflected  In  this  document 
are  consistent  with  those  shown  in  the 
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1984  Budget  of  the  United  States  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  on  January  31. 
1983. 

ROMALD  RlAGAM . 

Thx  Whtts  House,  AprU  12. 1983. 
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MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

DntOLLB)  BOX  SIGNXD 

At  11:07  ajn..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  clerks,  annoimced 
that  the  Speaker  has  signed  the  fol- 
lowbig  enrolled  bill: 

HJl.  1900.  An  act  to  assure  the  solvency  of 
the  Social  Security  Trust  Funds,  to  reform 
the  medicare  reimbursement  of  hospitals,  to 
extend  the  Federal  supplemental  compensa- 
tion program,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  Vice  President. 

At  2:12  pjn.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  announced  that  the  House 
has  agreed  to  the  following  concurrent 
resolution: 

H.  Res.  157.  A  resolution  relative  to  the 
death  of  the  Honorable  Plilllip  Biuton.  a 
RepresenUtive  from  the  State  of  California. 

At  3:29  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Gregory,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  insists 
upon  its  amendments  to  the  bill  (S. 
273)  to  amend  section  8(aKl)  of  the 
Small  Business  Act.  disagreed  to  by 
the  Senate;  it  agrees  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon:  and  appoints  Mr.  Mitchell, 
Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Asdabbo,  Mr. 
LaFalce,  Mr.  Wtdeh,  Mr.  Eckart,  Mr. 
Savage.  Mr.  Luken,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr. 
CoBTE,  Mr.  Broomfield,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  Ohio  as  managers  of  the  con- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


ministration  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  1»82  Annual  Report  of  the  Administra- 
tion: to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources. 

EC-776.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Army  for  Civil  Works 
trusmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  status  of  local  cooperation  agreements 
on  water  resource  projects:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Worlts. 

EC-777.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Legal  Adviser  for  Treaty 
Affairs,  Department  of  SUte,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  copies  of  international 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered 
into  within  the  previous  sixty  days;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-778.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report 
under  the  Crovemment  in  the  Sunshine  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-779.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Federal  Mediation  and  Concilia- 
tion Service,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-780.  A  conununlcatlon  from  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  Education  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  implementation 
of  the  Control  of  Paperwork  Amendments 
of  1978;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Himian  Resources. 


By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary: 

Steven  Roger  Schlesinger,  of  Maryland,  to 
be  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Statis- 
tics; 

Daniel  A.  Bent,  of  Hawaii,  to  be  United 
States  Attorney  for  the  District  of  Hawaii 
for  the  term  of  four  years;  and 

Eugene  M.  Corr,  of  Washington,  to  be 
United  SUtes  Marshal  for  the  Western  Dis- 
trict of  Washington  for  the  term  of  four 
years. 

By  Mr.  HATCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources: 

Diana  Powers  Evans,  of  Oregon,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Women's  Educational  Programs  for  the 
term  expiring  May  8, 1984. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  with  the  recommen- 
dation that  it  be  confirmed,  subject  to 
the  nominee's  commitment  to  respond 
to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee 
of  the  Senate.) 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
dociunents.  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-772.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  entitled 
"Analysis  of  DOD's  Claimed  Budgetary  Sav- 
ings Through  Management  Reforms";  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-773.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  a  report  entitled  "The  Effects  of 
Mounted  Oscillating  Lights  on  Leading 
Railroad  Cars";  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-774.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  the  United  States  Rail- 
way Association  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "Comparison  of  Con- 
raU  With  Ten  Class  I  Railroads,  1977-1981"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation. 

EC-775.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Energy  Information  Ad- 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 
The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

SJ.  Res.  51.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May  21,  1983,  as  "Andrei  Sakharov  Day"; 
and 

SJ.  Res.  62.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  weeli  beglimlng 
on  May  15,  1983,  as  "National  Parkinson's 
Disease  Week". 

By  Mr.  HELMS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  with- 
out amendment: 

S.  Res.  108.  An  original  resolution  waiving 
section  402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  with  respect  to  the  consideration  of  S. 
24;  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget. 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion, with  an  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a 
sulxtltute  and  an  amendment  to  the  title: 

S.  46.  A  blU  to  consolidate  and  reenact  cer- 
tain of  the  marine  safety  and  seamen's  wel- 
fare laws  of  the  United  States  (Rept.  No. 
98-56). 

By  Mr.  PAC:KW00D,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion, without  amendment: 

S.  861.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Act  (15  U.S.C.  2051  et  seq.) 
to  provide  authorization  of  appropriations, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  98-57). 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion, without  amendment: 

S.  1024.  An  original  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation for  fiscal  year  1984,  and  for  other 
punioses  (Rept.  No.  98-58). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILI^  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  DANFORTH  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Eagleton): 
S.  1014.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  implemen- 
Utlon  of  a  plan  for  Trimble  Wildlife  Area 
replacement,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  LEVIN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Rikglk): 
S.  1015.  A  bill  to  clear  certain  impedi- 
ments to  the  licensing  of  the  vessel  LaJolie 
for  employment  in  the  coastwise  trade;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  McCLURE: 
S.  1016.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  Development   Corporation   Act  of 
1972  to  authorize  appropriations  and  fur- 
ther borrowings  for  implementation  of  the 
development  plan  for  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
between  the  Capitol  and  the  White  House, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  BRADLEY: 
S.  1017.  A  bill  entlUed  the  "Natural  Gas 
Competition  Act  of  1983.";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  ARMSTRONG: 
S.  1018.  A  bill  to  rename  the  Consolidated 
Space     Operations     Center     in     Colorado 
Springs  the  "Jack  Swlgert  Space  Center";  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  McCLURE  (by  request): 
S.  1019.  A  blU  to  establish  a  revolving  fund 
In  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  for 
other    purposes;    to    the    Committee    on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  STENNIS: 
S.  1020.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  John  Calvin 
Smith;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  1021.  A  bill  entitled  the  "Prevention  of 
Criminal  Use  of  Body  Armor  Act  of  1983"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  (for  tiimself,  Mr. 
NiCKLKS,  Mr.  Mklchzr,  Mr.  Bohoick, 


Mr.    DoMKNici,    Mr.    Cocrram,   Mr. 
GoLDWATER,      Mr.      Baucus.      Mr. 
Abdmor,       Mr.       DeConcihi,      Mr. 
D'Amato,  Mr.  Stkvdis,  Mr.  COHm. 
Mr.   Hattikld,   Mr.   Mitchell,   Mr. 
Hatch,  and  Mr.  Bingamam): 
S.  1022.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8(a)  of  the 
Small    Business    Act    to    treat    businesses 
owned  by  Indian  Tribes  as  socially  and  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  small  business  con- 
cerns; to  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (by  request): 
S.  1023.  A  bill  to  provide  for  modification 
of  the  Federal  supplemental  compensation 
program  and  a  voucher  system  to  encourage 
employment  of  individuals  eligible  for  Fed- 
eral supplemental  compensation,  a  youth 
opportunity  wage,  to  authorize  use  of  State 
unemployment  funds  to  finance  retraining 
and  relocation  assistance  for  unemployment 
compensation  claimants,  and  for  other  pur- 
Puses,  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation: 
S.  1024.  An  original  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation for  fiscal  year  1984,  and  for  other 
purposes;  placed  on  the  calendar. 
By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 
S.  1025.  A  bill  to  esUblish  in  the  Federal 
Government  a  global   foresight  capability 
with  respect  to  natural  resources,  the  envi- 
ronment, and  population;  to  establish  a  na- 
tional  population   policy;   to  establish   an 
Interagency  Council  on  Global  Resources, 
Environment,  and  Population,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself,  BCr. 

DoDD,  Mr.  Rahdolph,  Mr.  Hart,  and 

Mr.  Ijiotnrx): 

S.   1026.  A  bill  to  provide  for  national 

public  improvements;  to  the  Committee  on 

Governmental  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GORTON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Jackson): 
S.  1027.  A  biU  to  amend  Public  Law  96- 
162;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources. 

By  Mr.  GORTON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Jackson): 
S.  1028.  A  bill  to  modify  the  navigation 
project  on  the  Cowlitz  River.  Washington, 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to 
Implement  Interim  measures  to  control 
floods  In  the  lower  Cowlitz  River  area  and 
improve  navigation  on  the  Columbia  River; 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  SASSER: 
S.  1029.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Equal  Access 
to  Justice  Act  to  Include  appeals  to  a  board 
of  contract  appeals;  to  the  committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STAFFORD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Symms)  (by  request): 
S.  1030.  A  bin  to  transfer  the  Appalachian 
Development  Highway  System  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation;  to  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  STAFFORD: 
S.  1031.  A  bill  to  authorize  an  equitable 
sharing  of  costs  on  projects  of  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  In  order  to  encour- 
age a  more  orderly  development  of  the  na- 
tion's water  resources;  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  LEVIN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

COHKN): 

S.  1032.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  limit  the  amount  of  any 
tax  lien,  to  provide  taxpayers  a  cause  of 


action  for  wrongful  levy  on  property,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  SIMPSON: 
S.  1033.  A  biU  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  an  emergency  job 
training  program  for  wartime  veterans;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  LEAHY: 
S.  1034.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BENTSEN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Tower): 
S.  1035.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  a  trade  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Commission  of  the 
European  Communities  concerning  imports 
of  steel  pipe  and  tube  products;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  DeCONCINI  (for  himself.  Mi. 
Long,  Mr.  Heplin,  Mr.  Tower,  Mr. 
Heinz,  Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr.  Boren,  Mr. 
QuATLE,  and  Mr.  Johnston): 
1036.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  application  of 
antitrust    laws    to    professional    team 
sports  leagues,  to  protect  the  public  interest 
in  maintaining  the  stability  of  professional 
team  sports  leagues,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  STEVENS  (by  request): 
S.  1037.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985  for  certain 
maritime  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

S.  1038.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Specter): 

S.J.  Res.  80.  A  joint  resolution  to  grant 

posthumously  full  rights  of  citizenship  to 

William  Penn  and  to  Hannah  CTallowhill 

Penn;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


S. 
the 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.  Res.  106.  Resolution  to  commemorate 
the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  United  States 
Product  Safety  Commission  by  designating 
the  week  of  May  8,  1983,  through  May  14, 
1983,  as  "National  Product  Safety  Week";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SPECTER: 
S.  Res.  107.  Resolution  relating  to  nuclear 
arms  reduction  negotiations;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  HELMS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry: 
S.  Res.  108.  An  original  resolution  waiving 
section  402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  with  rest>ect  to  the  consider- 
ation of  S.  24;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget. 

By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Byhdc 
S.  Res.   109.  Resolution  relative  to  the 
death  of  Representative  Phillip  Burton,  of 
California;  considered  and  agreed  to. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  DANFORTH  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Eagleton): 
S.  1014.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  im- 
plementation of  a  plan  for  Trimble 
Wildlife  Area  replacement,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 

TRIMBLE  WILDLIPE  area  replacement 

•  Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
Join  today  with  my  colleague  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton)  in  introduc- 
ing urgently  needed  legislation  to  au- 
thorize replacement  of  the  Trimble 
WUdlife  Area  in  Missouri. 

The  Trimble  Wildlife  Area  consists 
of  1.209  acres  in  northwest  Missouri, 
with  a  160-acre  lake  and  189  acres  of 
marsh.  The  area  was  purchased  in 
1949  and  was  the  first  major  wildlife 
area  acquired  and  constructed  by  the 
Missouri  Department  of  Conservation. 
The  cost  of  the  project  consumed 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  depart- 
ment's total  capital  improvement 
budget  for  several  years. 

As  well  as  being  a  key  waterfowl 
management  area,  Trimble  was  the 
major  facility  responsible  for  restora- 
tion of  the  giant  Canada  goose— 
branta  canadensis  maxima— a  subspe- 
cies once  thought  to  be  extinct.  Over 
700  acres  were  intensively  cultivated 
and  managed  to  sustain  the  resident 
goose  flock  and  provide  a  resting  area 
for  large  numbers  of  migrating  water- 
fowl. Geese  from  Trimble  have  been 
transported  to  other  wildlife  areas  in 
Missouri  and  other  States  for  propaga- 
tion. Stocking  efforts  have  been  suffi- 
ciently successful  to  demonstrate  that 
this  rare  bird  can  once  again  become  a 
part  of  the  life  cycle  of  Missouri's 
ponds,  rivers,  lakes,  and  marshes. 

Construction  of  Smithville  Dam,  a 
Corps  of  Engineers  flood  control 
project,  and  the  consequent  filling  of 
Smithville  Lake  last  year  led  to  the 
psLTtial  inundation  of  the  Trimble 
Wildlife  Area,  making  the  facility  tm- 
usable.  Its  replacement  is  a  major  con- 
servation priority  in  Missouri. 

Trimble  was  established  through  the 
use  of  Federal  aid  in  wildlife  restora- 
tion fimds  under  the  Pittman-Robert- 
son  Act.  Under  provisions  of  this  act. 
the  department  must  be  in  a  position 
to  own  and  operate  the  Trimble  Wild- 
life Area,  or  be  provided  a  replacement 
site  to  carry  out  the  established  pur- 
poses of  wildlife  management.  If  a  re- 
placement area  is  not  provided.  Feder- 
al aid  funding  for  the  Missouri  De- 
partment of  Conservation  would  be  in 
jeopardy,  because  nonreplacement  of 
the  facility  would  be  considered  a  di- 
version of  Federal  aid  funds.  Indeed, 
on  December  3,  1982,  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  formally  notified  the 
department  that  it  now  is  considered 
to  be  in  a  state  of  diversion.  If  Trimble 
is  not  replaced  by  December  3,  1985. 
the  department  will  become  ineligible 
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for  further  funding  under  the  Pitt- 
man-Robertson  Act.  which  provides 
almost  $2  million  annually  for  the  de- 
I>artment. 

The  Pish  and  Wildlife  Coordination 
Act  requires  that  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers obtain  specific  authority  from 
Congress  in  order  to  acquire  lands  for 
fish  and  wildlife  purposes.  The  legisla- 
tion we  are  proposing  today  would  do 
just  that.  This  project,  at  an  estimated 
Federal  cost  of  $7.77  million,  would  au- 
thorize the  acquisition  of  approxi- 
mately 2.500  acres  on  the  Missouri 
River  and  turn  this  land  over  to  the 
State  of  Missouri  as  a  replacement  for 
the  Trimble  area.  It  thus  would  not 
authorize  a  new  water  project,  but 
would  rectify  the  consequences  of  con- 
struction of  Smithville  Dam  and  pre- 
serve more  than  30  years  of  dedicated 
conservation  and  wildlife  research 
effort  in  Missouri.  I  am  hopeful  that 
we  can  act  quickly  to  provide  the  corps 
with  the  necessary  authority  to  pro- 

•  Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  introduce  this  legisla- 
tion that  will  authorize  a  replacement 
site  for  the  Trimble  Wildlife  Area 
which  has  been  lost  to  the  Smithville 
Lake  project  in  northwest  Missouri. 

The  Trimble  Wildlife  Area  was  pur- 
chased in  1949  by  the  Missouri  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  which  developed 
and  managed  this  key  waterfowl 
refuge.  The  facility  has  been  largely 
responsible  for  restoring  the  giant 
Canada  goose,  a  subspecies  once 
thought  to  be  extinct.  Over  the  years, 
geese  from  Trimble  have  been  trans- 
ported to  other  wildlife  refuges  in  the 
State,  demonstrating  that  this  rare 
bird  could  once  again  become  part  of 
Missouri's  waterfowl  population. 

Trimble  was  developed  with  Federal 
aid  in  wildlife  restoration  funds  under 
the  Pittman-Robertson  Act.  The  act 
provides  that  if  the  Missouri  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  loses  control  of 
the  wildlife  refuge,  a  replacement  site 
must  be  found,  or  the  department  for- 
feits eligibUity  for  any  further  wildlife 
restoration  funds.  The  Missouri  De- 
partment of  Conservation  currently 
receives  an  estimated  $1.7  million  an- 
nually under  the  Pittman-Robertson 
Act.  On  December  3,  1982,  State  con- 
servation officials  were  notified  by  the 
\JJ&.  Department  of  the  Interior  that 
they  had  3  years  to  replace  Trimble  or 
lose  their  Federal  aid  in  wildlife  resto- 
ration fvinds.  The  loss  of  these  fimds 
would  place  an  untenable  financial 
strain  on  the  conservation  depart- 
ment's budget. 

When  Smithville  Lake  was  author- 
ized in  1965.  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
was  required  to  find  a  replacement  site 
for  the  Trimble  Wildlife  Area.  In  coop- 
eration with  the  U.S.  Fish  and  WUd- 
llfe  Service  and  Missouri  Department 
of  Conservation,  the  corps  spent  sever- 
al years  studying  some  30  potential  re- 
placement sites.  The  corps'  feasibility 


report,  dated  September  1976.  recom- 
mended replacement  land  known  as 
Jackass  Bend  on  the  Missouri  River. 
The  replacement  plan  calls  for  the 
Corps  of  Eiigineers  to  acquire  a  base 
area  of  2,510  acres:  100  additional 
acres  for  headquarters,  access,  and 
management  efficiency  purposes;  and 
to  reimburse  the  Missouri  Department 
of  Conservation  $1,569,000  for  capital 
improvements,  other  losses  and  ex- 
penses. The  total  Federal  replacement 
cost  is  estimated  at  $7,769,000— Octo- 
ber 1981  price  levels. 

The  replacement  site  was  endorsed 
by  the  Governor  of  Missouri  in  1977. 
and  efforts  to  secure  congressional  ap- 
proval have  been  luiderway  since  then. 
Time  is  of  the  essence,  however,  now 
that  the  clock  has  started  running  on 
the  conservation  department's  grace 
period  to  replace  the  Trimble  site. 

The  Trimble  Wildlife  Area  was  sold 
to  the  United  States  In  1979  at  a  nego- 
tiated price  of  $2,750,000.  This  money 
would  be  returned  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment when  fimds  to  acquire  the 
Jaclcass  Bend  replacement  site  are  ap- 
propriated. The  Trimble  Wildlife  Area 
was  Inundated  when  Smithville  Lake 
opened  last  siunmer.  Thus,  Missouri 
has  already  lost  this  valuable  wildlife 
habitat. 

However,  we  need  to  move  expedi- 
tiously to  authorize  the  replacement 
site  so  that  Missouri  Is  not  further 
jeopardized  by  the  loss  of  Federal  con- 
servation funds.  I  would,  therefore, 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation.* 


By  Mr.  McCLURE  (by  request): 
S.  1016.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  Development  Corpora- 
tion Act  of  1972  to  authorize  appro- 
priations and  further  borrowings  for 
Implementation  of  the  development 
plan  for  Pennsylvania  Avenue  between 
the  Capitol  and  the  White  House,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

PCmiSTLVAinA  AVXNm  DBVKLOFlCXirT 
CORPOBATIOIf  AUTHOBIZATIOII  ACT 

•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  request  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  Development  Corporation,  I 
send  to  the  desk  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence a  bill  to  amend  the  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  Development  Corporation  Act 
of  1972  to  authorize  appropriations 
and  further  borrowings  for  Implemen- 
tation of  the  development  plan  for 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  between  the 
Capitol  and  the  White  Hotise,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  this  draft  legislation 
was  submitted  and  recommended  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  Development  Corporation,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill, 
and  the  letter  of  transmittal  which  ac- 
companied the  proposal  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRO,  as  follows: 

s.  loie 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of 
Repretentativf  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreu  auembled.  That  the 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  Development  Corpo- 
ration Act  of  1972  (8«  SUt.  1266.  as  amend- 
ed, 40  U.S.C.  871),  is  amended  further  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  By  striking  In  paragraph  ( 10)  of  section 
6,  the  figure  "100,000,000"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "120,000,000". 

2.  By  adding  at  the  end  of  section  17(a). 
"There  are  further  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  operating  and  administrative  ex- 
penses of  the  Corporation  sums  not  to 
exceed  $2,275,000  each  for  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1984,  and  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  for  each  of  the 'fiscal  years 
ending  September  30,  1985.  September  30. 
1986.  September  30. 1987.  and  September  30. 
1988." 

PnniSVLVAllIA  AVDHJl 
DKVKLOFlOEIfT  CORPORATIOR. 

Washington,  D.C.,  February  2. 1983. 
Hon.  George  Bush, 
President  of  the  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Presidemt:  Two  of  the  three  ap- 
propriation requests  for  the  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  Development  Corporation  presented 
in  the  Presidents  Budget  Appendix  for  FY 
1984  will  require  an  additional  authorization 
for  funding.  The  enclosed  draft  authoriza- 
tion bill  is  respectfully  submitted  for  your 
consideration  and  support  in  order  that  the 
PADC  may  be  able  to  receive  the  additional 
budget  authority  it  requires  for  land  acqui- 
sition and  salaries  and  expenses  In  FY  1984 
and  subsequent  years. 

The  Corporation's  authorized  level  of  bor- 
rowing from  the  U.S.  Treasury  for  Land  Ac- 
quisition and  Development  is  presently 
$100,000,000:  to  date  over  $99,900,000  in  bor- 
rowing authority  has  l)een  appropriated. 
The  proposed  bill  would  increase  the  au- 
thorization by  $20,000,000. 

Additionally,  the  Corporation's  authoriza- 
tion for  Salaries  and  Expenses'  appropria- 
tions expires  at  the  end  of  FY  1983. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  advised  us  that  there  is  no  objection 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  administration's 
program  to  the  submission  of  this  draft  leg- 
islation to  the  Congress  and  that  its  enact- 
ment would  be  in  accord  with  the  Presi- 
dent's program. 

Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

Max  N.  Berry, 

Chairman.0 


By  Mr.  BRADLEY: 
S.  1017.  A  biU  entitled  the  "Natural 
Gas  Competition  Act  of  1983":  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

NATURAL  GAS  COMPETITION  ACT  Or  19B3 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  the  Natural  Gas 
Competition  Act  of  1983.  This  bill  is 
compatible  with  any  of  the  broad  leg- 
islative proposals  that  the  Senate 
Energy  Committee  is  now  considering 
and  would  enhance  the  effectiveness 
of  each  of  them.  This  bill  would  Intro- 
duce competition  Into  a  segment  of 
the  natural  gas  Industry  that  up  to 


now  has  not  beetn  forced  to  compete: 
the  interstate  prunes.  Whether  en- 
acted as  a  component  of  a  broad  natu- 
ral gas  bill  or  as  a  freestanding  meas- 
ure, this  bill  will  have  an  immediate 
and  significant  downward  effect  on 
natural  gas  consumers'  bills. 

The  debate  on  natural  gas  policy  is 
now  focused  primarily  on  two  prob- 
lems: old  gas  and  contracts.  These  are 
indeed  difficult  problems,  but  they  are 
essentially  short-term  or  transitional 
problems.  I  want  to  shift  the  focus,  for 
a  moment,  to  a  problem  that  is  more 
structural;  a  problem  that,  if  solved, 
could  provide  more  lasting  benefits  to 
consumers  and  the  Nation  than  any 
solution  we  might  come  up  with  on  old 
gas  and  contracts.  Again,  this  proposal 
does  not  solve  these  two  transitional 
problems:  it  does,  however,  eiuible  any 
solution  finally  adopted  to  work  more 
effectively  in  the  consumers'  interest. 

Before  I  list  the  provisions  of  the 
bill,  let  me  describe  the  problem  this 
bill  is  designed  to  address.  I  believe 
tliat  most  of  the  participants  in  the 
natural  gas  debate  would  agree  that 
the  principal  problem  In  the  natural 
gas  Industry  has  been  a  lack  of  compe- 
tition. Some  will  argue  that  the  Indus- 
try win  never  be  competitive  and 
should  be  forever  controlled.  Others 
argue  that  Government  regulation  has 
kept  It  from  competing  and  It  should 
be  unshackled.  Clearly,  there  are  ele- 
ments of  truth  to  both  views.  But  we 
must  be  more  specific  about  competi- 
tion within  each  segment  of  the  indus- 
try. 

Of  the  three  segments  of  the  natural 
gas  industry— producers,  pipelines,  and 
consumers — the  producers  are  most 
likely  to  be  competitive:  there  are 
more  than  12,000  of  them.  Congress 
recognized  this  in  1978  when  It  passed 
the  Natiuul  Gas  Policy  Act  which 
started  a  gradual  movement  toward 
partial  decontrol  of  natural  gas  pro- 
ducers. 

At  the  opposite  end  of  the  pipelines 
from  the  producers  are  the  natural  gas 
consumers— primarily  natural  gas  util- 
ity companies.  By  and  large,  a  home- 
owner has  access  to  only  one  gas  utili- 
ty and  therefore  the  State  public  utili- 
ty commissions  regulate  these  natural 
monopolies.  The  gas  utilities  passively 
distribute  the  gas  to  businesses  and 
firms,  generally  passing  through  the 
cost  of  the  gas  they  buy  from  the 
Interstate  pipelines.  Until  recently,  the 
utilities  had  no  trouble  selling  their 
gas  l>ecause  the  price  was  low  and  con- 
trolled. Recently,  however,  the  rising 
cost  of  gas  has  forced  gas  to  compete 
with  other  fuels,  such  as  oil  and  coal, 
and  with  conservation.  Homeowners 
and  commercial  enterprises  have  been 
insulating  their  buildings  and  industri- 
al users  have  begun  shifting  In  star- 
tling numbers  to  other  fuels,  primarily 
oil.  The  American  Gas  Association  es- 
timates that  last  year  alone  saw  indus- 


trial customers  switch  330  billion  cubic 
feet  of  gas  demand  to  oU. 

So,  at  the  two  ends  of  the  interstate 
pipelines,  competition  is  at  work.  The 
gas-producing  sector  is  competitive 
and  the  gas  consimilng  sector  is  regu- 
lated by  the  States;  gas  itself  is  begin- 
ning to  compete  with  oU  and  conserva- 
tion. 

The  real  problem  for  competition  in 
the  natural  gas  industry  is  with  the 
interstate  pipelines  that  connect  pro- 
ducers with  consumers.  Because  pipe- 
lines are  expensive  to  build,  usually 
only  one  pipeline  comes  Into  a  produc- 
ing area  in,  say,  Louisiana  or  Oklaho- 
ma. This  means  that  the  producers  In 
the  area  have  no  choice  but  to  sell  to 
that  one  pipeline,  gl\ing  the  pipeline 
extra  leverage  in  contract  negotia- 
tions; the  pipeline  thus  enjoys  what 
economists  call  monopsony  powers. 
This  bargaining  power  has  not  led  to 
lower  prices,  however;  it  has  only  led 
to  a  lack  of  competition  at  the  well- 
head. The  pipeline  has  the  ability  to 
pick  and  choose  among  producers; 
some  pipelines  own  gas-producing  af- 
filiates. For  contractural  reasons, 
other  pipelines  choose  not  to  buy  the 
least  expensive  gas.  In  an  April  1983 
report,  CBO  found  that  the  regulated 
nature  of  the  pipelines  has  served  to 
limit  the  Incentive  for  transmission 
companies  to  engage  in  competitive 
bidding  for  gas  supplies  from  produc- 
ers. As  a  consequence,  gas  prices  to 
pipelines  have  Ijeen  higher  than  would 
have  been  the  case  in  a  more  competi- 
tive market. 

At  the  consuming  end  of  the  pipe, 
the  local  gas  utility  often  has  only  one 
or  two  pipelines  serving  its  area.  The 
gas  utility  has  little  ability  to  bargain 
because  of  the  near  monopoly  powers 
enjoyed  by  the  pipeline.  Because  of 
the  lack  of  competition,  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission  regu- 
lates the  rate  of  return  of  interstate 
pipelines.  The  FERC  aUows  the  pipe- 
lines a  regulated  profit  based  on  the 
pipelines'  capital  equipment.  But  with- 
out competition,  pipelines  are  tempted 
to  add  imnecessary  equipment  and 
staff.  The  same  April  1983  CBO  report 
found  that  the  incentive  to  minimize 
costs  (for  interstate  pipelines)  is  con- 
siderably weaker  than  the  incentives 
faced  by  firms  In  conventional  com- 
petitive industries. 

This  situation  wherein  the  pipeline 
is  a  monopsony  at  the  producing  end 
and  a  monopoly  at  the  consiunlng  end 
has  led  to  the  current  distorted  state 
of  the  market.  The  monopsonlst  pipe- 
line does  not  purchase  the  least  expen- 
sive gas.  On  one  hand  we  see  natural 
gas  prices  rising  high  enough  to  make 
industrial  customers  switch  to  oil  thus 
increasing  the  unit  cost  of  gas  for  re- 
maining residential  and  commercial 
customers:  on  the  other  hand  we  hear 
of  1.4  trillion  cubic  feet  of  gas  that 
could   be   delivered   today   at   prices 


below  the  national  average.  How  can 
this  be? 

The  explaiuition  is  simple:  Pipelines 
have  an  interest  in  transporting  their 
own  gas.  In  many  cases  the  pipelines 
have  signed  take-or-pay  contracts  that 
obligate  them  to  pay  for  new,  high- 
cost  gas.  even  if  they  cannot  sell  it. 
Hence,  these  pipelines  have  no  inter- 
est whatsoever  in  transporting  lower 
cost  gas  owned  by  someone  else.  This 
would  only  increase  the  pipelines'  al- 
ready painful  take-or-pay  expostve. 

The  monopolist  pipeline  does  not 
minimize  costs.  This  means  that  con- 
simiers  pay  higher  prices  than  neces- 
sary. The  FERC  studied  these  imnec- 
essarily  higher  prices  and  found  that 
between  1971  and  1980,  the  pipelines' 
margin— that  is,  the  price  of  gas  sold 
to  local  gas  utilities  less  the  cost  of  the 
gas— increased  from  22  cents  per  thou- 
sand cubic  feet  to  77  cents  per  thou- 
sand cubic  feet,  an  increase  of  250  per- 
cent. Of  that  55-cent  increase,  16  cents 
was  due  to  inflation  and  another  20 
cents  was  due  to  forced  cost  increases 
such  as  taxes  and  the  cost  of  fuel.  This 
leaves  19  cents  per  thousand  cubic 
feet,  FERC  calls  unexplained.  FERC 
Chairman  Butler  describes  this  por- 
tion of  the  increase  in  pipelines'  mar- 
gins as  "chiefly  operating  cost  in- 
creases, which  were  larger  than  can  be 
explained  by  inflation  or  other  special 
Inflationary  factors."  This  is  what 
CBO  calls  a  lack  of  incentive  to  mini- 
mize costs. 

Now  19  cents  per  thousand  cubic 
feet  may  not  sound  like  too  much.  But 
at  an  annual  use  rate  of  20  trillion 
cubic  feet,  this  means  that  U.S.  con- 
sumers are  paying  $3.8  biUlon  in  gas 
bills  each  year  that  FEIRC  calls  unex- 
plained. 

Mr.  President,  how  can  we  remedy 
this  problem  caused  by  a  lack  of  com- 
petition at  both  ends  of  the  pipe?  If 
many  buyers  could  bid  for  gas  at  the 
wellhead,  then  the  cheap  gas  would  be 
produced  and  sold  first.  Consumers 
could  get  access  to  lower  cost  shut-in 
gas.  How  can  we  introduce  competition 
at  the  production  end  of  the  pipe? 

Further,  if  buyers— local  gas  utilities 
or  industrial  customers— could  buy  gas 
from  many  sources  of  gas,  they  could 
force  all  their  suppliers  to  compete 
with  one  another  to  provide  the  lowest 
cost  gas.  How  can  we  introduce  compe- 
tition at  the  consuming  end  of  the 
pipe? 

We  can  introduce  competition  at 
both  ends  of  the  pipe  quite  simply:  Re- 
quire pipelines  to  transport  gas  for 
other  parties  whenever  the  pipelines 
have  any  capacity  available  to  do  so. 

That  is  precisely  what  the  Natural 
Gas  Competition  Act  of  1983  does. 
Producers  or  consumers  could  contract 
with  interstate  pipelines  to  transport 
their  gas;  this  is  called  contract  car- 
riage. The  major  provisions  are  these: 
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Requires  an  interstate  pipeline  to 
transport  gas  at  the  request  of  an- 
other party  unless  the  pipeline  can 
convince  PEIRC  that  it  does  not  have 
the  capacity  available  to  do  so: 

Provides  a  5  cents  per  thousand 
cubic  feet  incentive  for  interstate  pipe- 
lines to  transport  gas  under  the  con- 
tract carriage  provisions; 

Provides  protection  for  high  priority 
uses,  such  as  residential  and  agricul- 
tiual  customers,  in  the  event  that  ca- 
pacity constraints  or  demand  condi- 
tions require  natural  gas  curtailments; 
Provides  protection  for  local  distri- 
bution companies— local  gas  utilities— 
to  reduce  the  risk  of  load  loss  by 
granting  them  the  right  of  first  refus- 
al to  certain  gas  supplies; 

Provides  local  gas  distribution  com- 
panies preferential  access  to  gas  by  re- 
moving price  controls  from  gas  trans- 
ported by  a  contract  carrier  for  a  local 
distribution  company.  For  example,  if 
a  producer  can  identify  a  local  gas  util- 
ity willing  to  buy  some  of  his  old 
cheaper  gas,  the  two  parties  can  both 
benefit:  The  producer  gets  out  of  price 
controls  and  the  local  distribution 
company  gets  gas  below  its  normal  ac- 
quisition price. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration's 
natural  gas  bill  includes  a  limited  ver- 
sion of  contract  carriage.  However,  as 
written,  the  administration's  version  is 
unlikely  to  work.  Under  their  provi- 
sions, producers  or  consumers  wanting 
to  use  contract  carriage  must  petition 
FERC  to  ask  the  pipeline  to  perform 
the  service.  The  producer  or  consiuner 
must  convince  FERC  that  the  pipeline 
should  transport  the  gas.  Since  the 
pipeline  has  little  incentive  to  move 
the  gas  today,  there  is  little  reason  to 
think  that  the  pipeline  will  willingly 
agree.  Hence,  under  the  administra- 
tion's bill,  the  regulatory  roadblocks 
will  frustrate  contract  carriage.  Under 
our  bill,  if  the  pipeline  does  not  wish 
to  move  the  gas.  it  must  convince 
FERC  that  it  does  not  have  the  capac- 
ity. 

On  the  other  hand  some  have  pro- 
posed to  go  beyond  contract  carriage 
to  full  common  carriage  status.  Our 
bill  does  not  go  this  far.  We  allow  the 
pipeline  to  continue  to  transport  its 
own  gas  without  Interruption;  we 
merely  require  a  pipeline  to  make  any 
excess  capacity  available  to  others. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  be  clear 
about  the  benefits  of  contract  car- 
riage: greater  competition  at  both  ends 
of  the  pipe.  It  will  not  by  itself  solve 
the  old  gas  problem;  nor  will  it  fix  the 
contracts  problem.  Congress  must  stiU 
decide  how  best  to  solve  these  short- 
term,  transitional  problems. 

This  bill  will,  however,  provide  im- 
mediate and,  as  importantly,  lasting 
benefits  to  all  natural  gas  consumers. 
Because,  for  the  first  time,  consimiers 
will  be  able  to  Join  pipelines  in  seeking 
out  the  cheapest  gas;  consumer  prices 
are  likely  to  come  down.  Producers 


will  be  able  to  sell  the  low-cost  shut-in 
gas  that  pipelines  now  have  no  inter- 
est in  buying. 

Second,  for  the  first  time  local  distri- 
bution companies  will  have  someone 
other  than  their  friendly  interstate 
pipeline  to  piuxhase  from.  This  alter- 
nate optional  source  of  supply  will 
keep  pipelines  from  inflating  their 
costs  as  they  have  in  the  past. 

Finally,  if  industrial  customers 
switch  off  gas  onto  oU  the  pipelines' 
fixed  costs  will  be  spread  over  fewer 
customers  causing  the  unit  cost  of  gas 
to  rise.  If  gas  customers  can  find  their 
own  sources  of  low-cost  gas,  they  will 
not  switch  to  oil;  contract  carriage  will 
maintain  the  utilitization  of  the  pipe- 
line's capacity.  Consumers  receive  the 
benefit. 

Mr.  President,  all  three  sectors  of 
the  natural  gas  market  should  favor 
contract  carriage.  Producers  will  re- 
ceive broader  marketing  opportunities 
and  additional  means  of  transporting 
gas  to  their  prospective  customers.  At 
the  other  end,  local  gas  utilities  and 
their  customers  will  reap  the  benefits 
of  competition:  lower  prices.  These 
groups  should  enthusiastically  support 
this  legislation. 

What  about  the  pipelines  them- 
selves? Some  pipeline  companies  will, 
of  course,  oppose  any  changes  to  the 
way  they  operate.  This  is  understand- 
able in  this  mature  industry.  However, 
the  managers  of  some  of  the  more  in- 
novative pipeline  companies  are  likely 
to  see  in  this  legislation  a  real  oppor- 
tunity to  improve  their  companies  per- 
formance. The  economic  incentives  to 
provide  transportation  services  includ- 
ed in  this  bill  are  not  inconsequential. 
Indeed,  at  least  one  company, 
Transco,  that  provides  the  largest  por- 
tion of  gas  to  New  Jersey,  has  already 
begim  to  think  about  transporting  gas 
for  certain  classes  of  customers. 
Transco  has  recognized  the  advan- 
tages of  maintaining  as  close  to  full  ca- 
pacity utilization  as  possible:  Their 
unit  costs  of  gas  are  kept  down. 
Transco,  its  system  customers,  and  its 
contract  customers  all  benefit.  The 
legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
would  insure  that  all  categories  of  gas 
customers  are  able  to  take  advantage 
of  contract  carriage. 

Some  interstate  pipelines  are  begin- 
ning to  recognize  that  the  gas  trans- 
portation business  is  riskier  than  they 
had  thought.  One  way  to  help  them 
out  of  their  current  difficulties  is  for 
Congress  to  void  some  of  their  less  ad- 
visable contracts.  This  Is  an  option  the 
Energy  Committee  is  now  considering. 
An  alternative— or  even  a  comple- 
ment—is to  encourage  pipelines  to 
share  some  of  the  risk  with  natural 
gas  customers.  This  bill  affords  natu- 
ral gas  customers  that  option  in  return 
for  lower  prices. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  this  proposal 
has  the  potential  to  make  a  lasting  im- 
provement in  the  natural  gas  market 


and  In  the  \3S.  economy.  The  in- 
creased competition  and  the  threat  of 
contract  carriage  will  provide  direct 
benefits  for  all  natural  gas  customers, 
whether  or  not  the  provision  is  widely 
used.  I  intend  to  offer  this  provision  to 
the  Energy  Committee  as  it  marks  up 
natural  gas  legislation  this  week.  I  wel- 
come any  suggestions  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  measure. 

I  ask  that  the  bill  and  a  section-by- 
section  description  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  following  my  state- 
ment. 

S.  1017 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Natural  Gas  Competition  Act  of  1983". 

Sec.  2.  PiNriHGS  amd  Purposes.— The  Con- 
gress finds  that— 

(a)  a  national  market  for  natural  gas  is 
necessary  to  promote  lower  natural  gas 
prices  and  reliable  supplies: 

(b)  a  national  market  for  natural  gas  does 
not  now  exist;  and 

(c)  transportation  of  natural  gas  by  inter- 
state pipelines  is  an  essential  element  in  es- 
tablishing a  national  market  for  natural  gas. 

The  purposes  of  this  Act  are  to— 

(a)  promote  development  of  a  national 
market  for  natural  gas; 

(b)  provide  lower  natural  gas  prices  to  con- 
sumers by  providing  competitive  alterna- 
tives to  purchases  from  interstate  pipelines; 
and 

(c)  provide  an  economic  incentive  to  inter- 
state pipelines  to  transport  natural  gas  for 
other  owners  of  natural  gas. 

CONTRACT  CARRIER  REQUIREMENT 

Sec.  3.  (a)  "ntle  III  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  of  1978  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"SEC.  31«.  CONTRACT  CARRIERS. 

"(a)  General  Ruu;.— If— 

'•(1)  a  seller  or  a  purchaser  of  natural  gas 
requests  an  Interstate  pipeline  to  transport 
natiu«lgas, 

"(2)  such  request  is  received  by  such  inter- 
state and  filed  with  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission  more  than  90  days 
before  the  date  such  natural  gas  is  request- 
ed to  be  transported,  and 

"(3)  such  pipeline  has  available  capacity, 
such  interstate  pipeline  shall  transport  such 
natural  gas. 

The  Commission  shall  Implement  this  sec- 
tion by  rule  or  order. 

"(b)  AvAiiABLE  Capacity.— 

"(1)  Rebuttahle  presumption.- An  Inter- 
state pipeline  shall  be  presumed  to  have 
available  capacity  unless  the  Commission 
has  received  notice  protesting  such  trans- 
portation and  the  Commission  has  deter- 
mined within  such  90  day  period,  under  reg- 
ulations prescribed  by  the  Commission,  that 
the  pipeline's  total  capacity  is  to  be  used  at 
all  times  to  fulfill  the  current  requirements 
of  its  existing  customers. 

"(A)  Definitions.- 'Total  Capacity" 
means  that  capacity  to  transport  natural 
gas  that  can  be  made  available  consistent 
with  accepted  engineering  principles  to  de- 
liver a  given  volume  of  natural  gas  to  a 
given  location  through  all  means,  including 
but  not  limited  to,  direct  haul,  discharge 
from  storage,  increased  compression,  flow 
reversal  or  transportation  by  displacement. 


"(B)  'Current  Requirements  of  Existing 
Cuatomera'  shall  be  the  volume  of  natural 
gas  actually  deUvered  to  all  customers  of  a 
piptiine  rather  than  any  amounts  which 
may  be  apeeifled  in  contracts. 

"(2)  Pastiai.  capacity.— If  the  Commission 
finds  that  an  interstate  pipeline  has  avail- 
able capacity  to  transport  only  a  portion  of 
the  natural  gas  requested  to  be  transported 
under  aubaectlon  (a),  the  Commission  shall 
require  such  interstate  available  capacity, 
upon  the  request  of  the  purchaser  of  such 
natural  gas. 

"(c)  Interim  Authorization.— The  Com- 
mission may  by  rule  or  order  establish  con- 
ditions under  which  contract  carriage  shall 
be  authorized  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
90-day  period. 

■(d)  Protection  for  High  Priority 
Users.- Whenever  an  interstate  pipeline 
does  not  have  sufficient  available  capacity 
to  satisfy  both  tranq>ortation  obligations 
that  have  been  undertaken  pursuant  to  this 
section  and  its  other  transmission  and  sales 
obligations,  such  IntersUte  pipeline  shall 
curtail  transportation  and  sales  of  natural 
gas  in  a  manner  that  shall  be  prescribed  by 
the  Commission  by  regulation  and  that 
shall  give  priority  to  essential  agricultural 
and  high  priority  uses  of  natural  gas  as  set 
forth  in  section  401(f)  and  to  essential  in- 
dustrial process  or  feedstock  uses  as  defined 
in  Section  403(d)(1)  pursuant  to  regulations, 
which  shall  be  issued  by  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  within  90  days  after  enactment. 
"(e)  Contract  Carriage  Compensation.— 
"(1)  Incentive  allowance.— Any  interstate 
pipeline  that  voluntarily  agrees  to  transport 
natural  gas  under  this  section  shaU  be  per- 
mitted to  impose  an  incentive  allowance  of 
up  to  $0.05  per  million  Btu's  (in  excess  of 
the  just  and  reasonable  rate  for  such  trans- 
portation as  established  by  the  Commission) 
unless  and  until  the  Commission  determines 
by  rule  or  order  that  some  other  amount  is 
appropriate  as  an  incentive  in  the  public  in- 
terest. The  Commission  shall  not  require 
any  portion  of  such  incentive  allowance  to 
be  credited  and  flowed  back  to  customers  of 
such  interstate  pipeline. 

"(2)  Required  contract  carriage  compen- 
sation ALLOWANCE.— Any  interstate  pipeline 
that  protested  the  transportation  of  natural 
gas  under  this  section  and  that  is  ordered  to 
transport  such  natural  gas  by  rule  or  other 
of  the  Commission  shall  impose  a  contract 
carriage  compensation  allowance  of  $0.05 
per  million  Btu's  (in  excess  of  the  just  and 
reasonable  rate  for  such  transportation  as 
established  by  the  Commission)  which  shall 
be  credited  and  flowed  back  to  customers  of 
such  interstate  pipeline  in  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Commission. 

"(3)  Transportation  by  multiple  pipe- 
LiHES.— If  transportation  of  natural  gas  is 
provided  under  this  section  by  more  than 
one  interstate  pipeline,  the  allowance  per 
million  Btu's  determined  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  the  total  allowance  allowed  for 
the  transaction,  and  that  amount  shall  be 
allocated  by  contract  among  all  interstate 
pipelines  providing  transportation  under 
this  section  for  a  particular  transaction 
unless  the  Commission  determines  that  a 
different  allocation  is  necessary  in  the 
public  Interest. 

"(4)  Consumer  protection  rate  designs.— 
Within  90  days  after  enactment  the  Com- 
mission shall  promulgate  regulations  which 
require  that  the  just  and  reasonable  rates 
for  the  transportation  of  natural  gas  under 
this  section  include  an  equitable  percentage 
of  the  fixed  costs  of  the  transporting  inter- 
state pipeline  in  order  to  protect  all  classes 
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of  customers,  but  particularly  residential 
and  commercial  customers. 
"(f)  Construction  or  New  Facilities.- 
"(1)  Construction  by  pipeline. — Upon  re- 
quest of  a  local  distribution  company  re- 
questing transportation  of  natural  gas 
under  subsection  (a),  the  Commission  may 
order  an  interstate  pipeline  which  does  not 
have  available  capacity  to  construct  or 
extend  facilities  or  purchase  and  install 
compressors,  with  reimbursement  to  such 
pipeline  for  its  actual  net  costs. 

"(2)  Construction  by  local  distribution 
company.— The  local  distribution  company 
requesting  transportation  of  natural  gas 
under  subsection  (a)  may  construct  or 
extend  facilities  or  purchase  and  install 
compressors  for  the  transportation  of  natu- 
ral gas  under  this  section. 

"(g)  Minimum  Commodity  Bill  Require- 
ments.- 

"(1)  General  rule.- In  the  case  of  a  con- 
tract for  the  purchase  of  natural  gas  which 
has  a  minimum  commodity  bill  requirement 
with  any  interstate  pipeline,  if  natural  gas 
under  such  contract  is  not  taken  because 
natural  gas  is  to  be  purchased  and  is  to  be 
transijorted  under  this  section  by  such  pipe- 
line or  any  other  pipeline,  such  minimum 
commodity  bill  requirement  shall  be  re- 
duced by  the  volume  of  natural  gas  so  pur- 
chased and  transported. 

"(h)  Right  of  First  Refusal  Available  to 
Local  Distribution  Companies.— 

"(1)  General  rule.— Whenever  any  inter- 
state pipeline  reduces  its  takes  of  natural 
gas  from  any  producer,  or  from  another 
interstate  pipeline,  to  a  level  below  60%  of 
the  contract  volume  for  daily  deliverabillty 
through  the  exercise  of  a  contract  right  to 
market-out,  the  claim  of  "force  majeure",  or 
a  right  to  breach  a  contractual  obligation 
granted  by  Act  of  Congress,  such  available 
production  may  not  be  sold  to  any  other 
person  until  the  expiration  of  a  period  of  30 
days  during  which  time  each  local  distribu- 
tion company  served  by  such  interstate 
pipeline  shaU  be  entitled  a  right  of  first  re- 
fusal to  acquire  a  pro  raU  share  of  such 
production.  The  Commission  shall  prescribe 
regulations  to  implement  this  provision 
within  90  days  after  enactment. 

"(2)  Transferability  of  right  of  first  rb- 
FusAL.— Any  local  distribution  company 
which  does  not  exercise  its  right  of  first  re- 
fusal to  acquire  a  pro  rata  share  of  such 
available  production  may  transfer  such 
right  of  first  refusal  to  any  other  person 
and  may  charge,  to  the  extent  authorized 
by  the  appropriate  State  regulatory  body,  a 
fee  of  up  to  $.01  per  million  Btu's.  Disposi- 
tion of  such  fee  shall  be  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  appropriate  State 
regulatory  body. 

"(1)  Protection  of  State  Regulatory  Ju- 
risdiction.—Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be 
construed  as  imposing  any  obligations  to 
transport  natural  gas  upon  any  lo<»l  distri- 
bution company,  or  any  intrastate  natural 
gas  pipeline. 

"(J)  Table  of  Contents.— The  table  of  con- 
tents for  such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  item  relating  to  section  315  the 
following  new  item: 

"Sec.    316.    Contract    Carrier    Transporta- 
tion.". 

EXPANSION  or  SUPPLY  OF  NATURAL  GAS  AVAIL- 
ABLE TO  BE  purchased  BY  LOCAL  DISTRIBU- 
TION COMPANY  AND  TRANSPORTED  BY  CON- 
TRACT CARRIER 

Sec.  4.  Section  121  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  of  1978  (relating  to  elimination 
of  price  controls  for  certain  natural  gas 


sales)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  Transportation  by  Contract  Carries 
OF  Pitrchases  by  Local  Distribution  Com- 
pany.—At  the  option  of  a  local  distribution 
company  the  provisions  of  subtitle  A  re- 
specting the  maximum  lawful  price  for  the 
first  sale  of  natural  gas  shall  not  apply  to 
natural  gas  transported  under  section  316 
by  a  contract  carrier  and  purchased  by  such 
local  distribution  company.". 

EFFECrrVEDATE 

Sec.  5.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  the  transportation  of  natural 
gas  pursuant  to  requests  made  120  d«y> 
after  enactment. 

Sbction-by-Sbction  Analysis  of  Natural 
Gas  Competition  Act  of  1983 

Section  1  states  that  the  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Natural  Gas  Competition  Act  of 
1983." 

Section  2  sets  forth  Congressional  find- 
ings and  purposes  based  upon  testimony 
presented  to  Congress  in  hearings  over  the 
past  year,  information  submitted  to  Con- 
gressional Committees  by  gas  producers, 
pipeline  companies,  utilities  and  consimiers, 
and  studies  issued  by  governmental  bodies 
and  private  parties. 

Section  3  would  add  a  new  Section  316  to 
'nue  m  of  the  Natural  (3as  Policy  Act  of 
1978  ("NGPA"). 

Section  316(a)  would  establish  a  new  gen- 
eral rule  which  would  require  interstate  nat- 
ural gas  pipelines  to  transport  natural  gas 
upon  request  by  either  a  seller  or  purchaser, 
if  (1)  such  a  request  is  received  by  an  Inter- 
sUte pipeline  and  fUed  with  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission  ("FERC") 
at  least  90  days  before  the  date  transporta- 
tion is  requested  to  begin,  and  (2)  the  pipe- 
line has  available  capacity. 

Section  316(b)  would  create  a  rebutUble 
presumption  that  an  interstate  pipeline  has 
available  capacity  unless  the  FERC  received 
notice  of  a  protest  to  the  proposed  transpor- 
tation and  the  FERC  determined  within  a 
90-day  period  that  the  pipeline's  total  capac- 
ity is  to  be  used  at  all  times  to  fulfill  the 
current  requirements  of  existing  customers. 
For  purposes  of  this  section,  "total  capac- 
ity" is  defined  to  mean  capacity  to  transport 
natural  gas  that  can  be  made  available 
under  pipeline  operating  practices,  includ- 
ing withdrawals  from  storage,  increased 
compression  and  transportation  by  displace- 
ment. AJso.  "current  requirements  of  exist- 
ing customers"  is  defined  to  mean  the 
volume  of  natural  gas  actually  delivered  to 
all  customers  of  a  pipeline  rather  than  any 
amounts  which  may  be  specified  in  con- 
tracts. If  the  Commission  finds  that  only 
partial  capacity,  rather  than  the  requested 
total  capacity,  is  available  the  Commission 
shall  require  the  interstate  pipeline  to 
transport  natural  gas  to  the  extent  of  such 
available  partial  capacity. 

Section  316(c)  would  permit  the  Commis- 
sion to  establish  by  rule  or  order  conditions 
under  which  contract  carriage  shall  be  au- 
thorized on  an  interim  basis  prior  to  expira- 
tion of  the  90-day  period. 

Section  316(d)  would  provide  procedures 
for  curtailments  when  an  interstate  pipeline 
does  not  have  sufficient  available  capacity 
to  meet  its  transportation  and  sales  obliga- 
tions. In  the  case  of  necessary  capacity  cur- 
tailments, the  pipeline  shall  follow  regula- 
tions issued  by  the  FERC  which  would  pro- 
vide a  priority  for  residential  users,  agricul- 
tural users  and  essential  industrial  process 
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and  feedrtock  uaera  u  set  forth  in  Title  IV 
of  the  NOPA. 

Section  3ie(e)  would  provide  an  Incentive 
allowance  of  $.0S  per  MBtu  In  excess  of  the 
Just  and  reasonable  rate  for  transportation 
(as  established  by  the  FERC).  Subsection  1 
would  prohibit  the  FERC  from  requiring 
that  any  portion  of  the  Incentive  allowance 
be  credited  or  flowed  back  to  customers  of 
the  interstate  pipeline.  The  FERC  Is  provid- 
ed with  authority  to  establish  an  appropri- 
ate incentive  allowance  other  than  the  inl- 
Ually-spedfied  $.05  per  MBtu. 

Subaectlon  2  would  provide  that  If  an 
interstate  pipeline  protests  a  request  to 
transport  natural  gas  and  the  FERC  subse- 
quently orders  such  transportation,  the 
pipeline  would  not  be  permitted  to  retain 
the  incentive  allowance  but  instead  this 
amount  would  be  credited  and  flowed  back 
to  the  customers  of  the  interstate  pipeline. 
Subaectlon  3  would  provide  that  if  natural 
gas  transportation  under  this  section  Is  pro- 
vided by  more  than  one  pipeline,  the  incen- 
tive allowance  will  be  allocated  among  all 
pipelines  providing  transportation  unless 
the  FERC  determines  a  different  allocation 
is  necessary  in  the  public  interest. 

Subsection  4  would  require  that  the 
FERC  promulgate  regulations  specifying 
the  Just  and  reasonable  rates  for  transporta- 
tion of  natural  gas  under  Section  316.  These 
rates  shall  include  an  equitable  percentage 
of  fixed  costs  In  order  to  protect  all  classes 
of  natural  gas  customers,  and  particularly 
residential  and  commercial  customers. 

Section  316(f)  would  provide  that  the 
FERC  may  order  an  Interstate  pipeline  that 
does  not  have  available  capacity  to  con- 
struct or  extend  its  facilities  upon  request  of 
a  loc&l  distribution  company  requesting 
transportation  of  natural  gas.  The  inter- 
state pipeline  would  be  reimbursed  for  the 
actual  net  costs  of  construction.  In  the  al- 
ternative, the  local  distribution  company  re- 
questing transportation  may  construct  or 
extend  facilities  in  order  to  accomplish  the 
transportation. 

Section  316(g)  would  provide  that  the 
mintmiim  commodity  bill  requirement  shall 
be  reduced  by  the  volume  of  natural  gas 
purchased  or  transported  luider  Section  316. 
This  general  rule  would  apply  to  minimum 
bill  requirements  set  forth  in  Interstate  nat- 
ural gas  pipeline  contracts  or  FERC  tariffs. 
Section  316(h)  would  provide  that  when- 
ever an  interstate  pipeline  reduces  Its  takes 
from  a  natural  gas  producer  or  from  an- 
other interstate  pipeline  to  a  level  below  60 
percent  of  contract  volume  for  daily  deliver- 
ability,  the  available  production  may  not  be 
sold  to  any  other  person  until  the  expira- 
tion of  a  30-day  period  during  which  local 
distribution  companies  served  by  the  inter- 
state pipeline  shall  be  entitled  to  a  right  of 
first  refusal  to  acquire  a  pro  rata  share  of 
such  production  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  FERC.  A  local  distribution 
company  which  does  not  exercise  its  right 
of  first  refusal  may  transfer  such  right  (to 
the  extent  permitted  by  the  appropriate 
state  regulatory  body)  for  a  fee  up  to  $.01 
per  MBtu. 

Section  316(1)  makes  clear  that  Section 
316  shall  not  be  construed  as  imposing  any 
obligations  to  transport  natural  gas  upon 
any  local  distribution  company  or  any  intra- 
state natural  gas  pipeline. 

Section  4  would  amend  Section  131  of  the 
NOPA  by  adding  a  new  Subaectlon  (f), 
which  would  provide  that,  at  the  option  of 
the  local  distribution  company  purchasing 
natural  gas  and  having  it  transported  imder 
Section  316,  the  transported  natural  gas 


would  not  be  subject  to  well-head  price  con- 
trols under  Title  I  of  the  NOPA. 

Section  S  provides  that  the  terms  of  this 
Act  shall  apply  to  the  transportation  of  nat- 
ural gas  pursuant  to  requests  made  120  days 
after  enactment 


By  Mr.  McCLURE  (by  request): 
S.  1019.  A  bill  to  esUblish  a  revolv- 
ing fund  in  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

DIOTTAI.  CAKTOOBAPBT  PUHD  ACT  OF  KSS 

•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  request  of  the  administration,  I 
send  to  the  desk  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence a  bill  to  establish  a  revolving 
fimd  in  the  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or, and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  this  draft  legislation 
was  submitted  and  recommended  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill,  a 
section-by-section  analysis,  and  the  ex- 
ecutive (»mmuni(»tion  which  tjccova- 
panied  the  proposal  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRD,  as  follows: 

S.  1019 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepretentoHves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  owemWed,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Digital  Cartog- 
raphy Fund  Act  of  1983." 

Sec.  2.  DiorrAi.  Cahtwjraphy  Fuiro.— (a) 
There  is  hereby  esUblished.  in  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States,  a  revolving  fund  to  be 
known  as  "Digital  Cartography  Fund" 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Fund").  The 
Fund  shaU  be  available,  without  fiscal  year 
limitation,  for  financing  the  production  and 
distribution  of  digital  cartographic  daU  of 
uniform  standards  developed  by  the  United 
SUtes  Geological  Survey  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  is  au- 
thorized to  capitalize  in  the  Fund,  at  acqui- 
sition cost  less  depreciation,  any  real  and 
personal  property  which  the  Secretary  de- 
termines is  currently  being  used  in  connec- 
tion with  the  functions  to  be  carried  out  by 
the  Fund. 

(c)  The  Fund  shaU  be  credited  with  any 
appropriation  made  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding or  increasing  capital,  and  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  Public  Law  31 
U.S.C.  3302(b),  with  all  coUections  from 
users  of  digital  cartographic  data,  including 
any  refunds,  advance  payments  made  for 
specific  products  and  services,  or  other 
amounts  received  in  connection  with  activi- 
ties of  the  Fund.  Amounts  received  excess  of 
those  amounts  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Secretary,  are  necessary  to  the  effective  op- 
eration of  the  Fund  shall  be  covered  into 
miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treasury. 

Sk.  3.  Data  Uskrs'  Fkm.— (a)  Notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  section  552  of 
title  5.  United  SUtes  Code,  and  31  U.S.C. 
330(b).  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  charge 
all  users  amounts  sufficient  to  cover  the 
cost  of  production  and  distribution  of  digital 
cartographic  data,  including  depreciation  of 
equipment  and  accrued  annual  level. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 552  of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code,  digi- 


tal cartographic  data  shall  be  available  only 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  The  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  to  seU  such  daU  subject 
to  agreements  which  preclude  reproduction 
or  further  dissemination  of  the  data. 

Sbc.  4.  RnuLATioRS  POR  Cauitiiio  Out 
Phovisions.— The  Secretary  is  authorlxed  to 
prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  deems  necessary  and  proper  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

Sic.  5.  Authomzahoii  op  Apphopma- 
TioHS.— There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $6,028,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1984,  and  such  amounts  as 
may  be  necessary  in  subsequent  years  for 
capitalization  of  the  Fund  until  such  time  as 
the  Fund  becomes  self-sustaining. 

Skctioii-bt-Sbctioh  Am  altsis 
Sbc.  1.  Cites  a  short  UUe,  "Digital  Cartog- 
raphy Fund  Act  of  1983",  for  the  Act. 

Sxc.  2.  Digital  Cartography  Fund:  Estab- 
lishes the  Fund  without  fiscal  year  limita- 
tion; allows  assets  to  be  capitalized  in  the 
Fund;  establishes  means  by  which  monies 
can  be  credited  to  the  Fund;  allows  receipU 
to  be  paid  into  the  Fund:  and  provides  for 
deposit  of  excess  monies  to  the  miscellane- 
ous receipts  of  the  Treasury 

Sec.  3.  Data  Users'  Fees:  Requires  that 
pricing  of  data  be  designed  to  recover  costs: 
and  authorizes  the  sale  of  the  data  subject 
to  agreements  which  preclude  reproduction 
or  further  dissemination  of  the  data. 

Sic.  4.  Regulations  for  Carrying  Out  Pro- 
visions: Allows  rules  and  regulations  to  be 
promulgated,  as  necessary,  to  carry  out  pro- 
visions of  the  Act. 

Sic.  5.  Authorization  of  Appropriations: 
Authorizes  appropriations  of  $6,028,000  for 
initial  capital  of  the  Fund  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1984,  and  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  in  subsequent 
years  for  capitalization  of  the  Fund  untU 
such  time  as  the  Fund  becomes  self-sustain- 
ing.   

Department  of  the  Ikterior, 
WashingtOTi,  D.C..  March  IS,  19S3. 
Hon.  George  Bush, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Prisidimt:  There  is  enclosed  a 
draft  bill,  the  "Digital  Cartography  Fund 
Act  of  1983." 

We  recommend  that  the  draft  bill  be  in- 
troduced, referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee for  consideration,  and  enacted. 

This  proposal  would  establish  a  revolving 
fimd.  the  Digital  Cartography  Fund  (Fund), 
which  would  be  available  without  fiscal  year 
limitation  for  financing  the  production  and 
distribution  of  digital  cartographic  data  of 
uniform  standards  developed  by  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey.  Estoblislunent  of 
the  Fund  would  enable  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  acting  through  the  Geological 
Survey,  to  manage  the  costs  and  Income  re- 
lated to  the  conduct  of  its  ongoing  Digital 
Mapping  Program,  which  produces  digital 
cartographic  data  from  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey's maps  and  related  products  in  formats 
suitable  for  computer-based  analysis.  The 
resulting  Digital  Cartographic  DaU  Base  in- 
cludes categories  of  daU  common  to  many 
users'  needs,  such  as  elevation  daU.  hydrog- 
raphy, transporUtion  networks,  and  other 
base  features.  We  note  that  thematic  carto- 
graphic daU  developed  by  other  agencies, 
which  is  specifically  related  to  their  mis- 
sions, would  not  be  affected  by  this  legisla- 
tion. 


Throughout  ito  history,  cartographic  sur- 
veys have  been  an  integral  part  of  the  Oeo- 
logfcal  Survey's  acUvltiea  for  carrying  out 
iU  basic  missloa  The  Oeoloclcal  Survey's 
acUvftles  have  previously  been  expanded  by 
the  Congren  through  aiuual  apiaoprla- 
Uons  for  topographic  surveys  and  mapping, 
and  through  specific  tiirrignmrntn  made  by 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

We  believe  that  through  establishment  of 
a  revolving  funds,  this  proposal  will  ensure 
that  the  full  cosU  of  the  Digital  Mapping 
Program  will  be  recovered.  To  that  end.  the 
proposal  also  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
charge  all  users  of  the  digital  cartographic 
data,  and  to  preclude  unauthorized  use  of 
that  data.  Appropriations  will  be  needed 
only  for  initial  capital  of  the  Fund  or  to  in- 
crease capitalizaUon  unUl  the  Fund  is  self- 
sustaining.  A  section-by-flection  analysis  of 
this  proposal  is  enclosed. 

We  urge  early  and  favorable  consideration 
of  this  proposal,  which  we  believe  is  in  the 
public  interest  of  the  Unites  SUtes. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  advised  that  this  legislative  proposal  is 
in  accord  with  the  program  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Sincerely, 

Damikl  N.  Mnxn,  Jr„ 

Assistant  Secretary.m 

By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  1021.  A  bill  entitled  the  "Preven- 
tion of  Criminal  Use  of  Body  Armor 
Act  of  1983";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

PREVEKTIOH  op  CRnCIHAL  USE  OP  BODY  ARMOR 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  a  bill  to  address 
the  criminal  use  of  body  armor.  It  is 
indeed  true  that  bulletproof  vests  are 
an  effective  tool  of  law  enforcement, 
for  the  number  of  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials killed  in  the  line  of  duty  has 
dramatically  dropped  since  these  vests 
first  became  available  to  police  depart- 
ments in  the  mid-1970's.  But  bullet- 
proof vests  can  also  be  a  dangerous 
and  even  lethal  instrument  of  crime 
when  they  fall  Into  the  hands  of  those 
who  would  use  them  to  break  the  law. 

The  legislation  I  now  propose  Is 
similar  to  a  bill  (S.  1815)  I  introduced 
in  the  97th  Congress  after  having  con- 
sulted with  Philip  Caruso,  president  of 
the  New  York  City  Patrolmen's  Benev- 
olent Association.  Patrolman  Caruso 
told  me  that  bulletproof  vests  fre- 
quently give  criminals  added  protec- 
tion in  the  conunisslon  of  a  crime— an 
assertion  that  has  all  too  often  been 
borne  out  by  events. 

On  October  20,  I98I,  for  example, 
one  armored  car  guard  and  two  police 
officers  were  killed  in  a  robbery  in 
New  York's  Rockland  County  during 
which  at  least  one  of  the  holdup  gang 
was  wearing  a  bulletproof  vest.  The 
vest  allowed  the  assailant,  who  later 
was  found  to  have  a  spent  bullet  from 
the  policeman's  gim  in  his  pocket,  ad- 
ditional time  to  inflict  a  fatal  wound 
on  one  of  the  officers. 

Regrettably,  such  attacks  on  police- 
men are  not  isolated  incidents.  Accord- 
ing to  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
statistics,  there  were  560  assaults  with 
a  firearm  on  law  enforcement  officials 
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in  New  York  Stote  in  1981  alone.  Six 
of  these  assaults  resulted  in  the  death 
of  an  officer.  Nationally.  3.330  law  en- 
forcement offidala  were  assaulted  by 
firearms  and  86  were  killed  during  the 
same  year.  CHearly,  we  cannot  tolerate 
a  situation  where  those  who  would  kill 
or  maim  police  officers  hide  behind 
the  protection  of  buUetproof  vests. 

My  bin  would  make  it  harder  for 
such  individuals  to  obtain  and  use 
body  armor  for  criminal  purposes  by 
amending  current  Federal  law  in  three 
ways.  First,  it  would  restrict  the  im- 
portation, nuinufacture,  interstate 
commerce,  or  dealing  in  body  armor  to 
those  who  have  obtained  proper  li- 
censes, as  Federal  law  already  does  for 
other  firearms.  Second,  the  bill  would 
mandate  a  21-day  waiting  period 
before  the  sale  of  bcxiy  armor  during 
which  the  Attorney  General  would 
verify  tliat  the  prospective  buyer  is 
not  a  felon,  a  fugitive,  a  drug  addict, 
or  someone  who  has  been  committed 
to  a  mental  Institution.  Violation  of 
these  two  provisions  would  be  penal- 
ized by  a  term  of  Imprisonment  not  to 
exceed  5  years,  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$5,000,  or  both. 

Finally,  my  bill  would  include  body 
armor  in  the  Federal  statute  making  it 
a  separate  Federal  offense  to  use  or 
carry  a  firearm  In  the  commission  of  a 
felony  under  Federal  law.  Those  who 
violate  this  provision  would  be  given  a 
sentence  of  1  to  10  years  for  the  first 
offense  and  2  to  25  years  for  a  second 
or  subsequent  offense.  These  sen- 
tences would  be  served  consecutively 
to  those  imposed  for  the  underlsring 
felony. 

It  Is  not  my  Intention  in  introducing 
this  bill  to  deny  bulletproof  vests  to 
law-abiding  citizens  who  seek  them  to 
protect  themselves  and  their  families. 
To  the  contrary,  the  sole  purpose  of 
this  bill  is  to  make  it  far  more  difficult 
to  sell  these  vests  to  individuals  who 
will  use  them  to  commit  crimes  and  to 
make  those  who  use  them  for  criminal 
purposes  pay  a  heavy  price. 

We  entrust  law  enforcement  officers 
with  the  responsibility  of  protecting 
us  from  crime— a  responsibility  that 
often  puts  them  in  life-threatening  sit- 
uations. It  Is  our  duty,  in  return,  to 
take  reasonable  measures  to  insure 
their  safety.  One  of  best  ways  that  we 
could  do  so  Is  to  make  certain  that  bul- 
letproof vests  do  not  fall  into  the 
wrong  handls. 

Mr.  President,  the  gravity  of  the 
problem  of  the  use  of  body  armor  for 
criminal  purposes  was  eloquently  un- 
derscored In  a  report  by  Ms.  Susan 
King  that  recently  aired  on  WRC-TV 
evening  news.  I  asked  that  the  text  of 
that  report  and  the  text  of  my  bill  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

Thee  being  no  objection,  the  materi- 
al was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  assembled,  That  sec- 
Uon  931(aK3)  of  UUe  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "or"  after  the  semicolon  in 
subclause  (C);  and 

(2)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ";  or  (E)  any  body  armor." 

Sk.  2.  SecUon  921(a)  of  UUe  18.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
paragraph  (30)  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(21)  The  term  'body  armor'  means  any 
material  designed  to  provide  bullet  penetra- 
Uon  resistance." 

Sk.  3.  SecUon  933  of  UUe  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"(n)  It  ShaU  be  unlawful  for  a  licensed 
dealer  in  body  armor  to  sell,  deliver,  or  oth- 
erwise transfer  body  armor  to  an  individual 
who  is  not  licensed  under  section  923  of  this 
title  unless- 

"(1)  the  transferee  appears  in  person  at 
the  busineas  pranlses  of  a  licensed  dealer  in 
body  armor, 

"(3)  the  transferee  submiU  to  the  dealer  a 
sworn  sUtement  on  a  form  prescribed  by 
the  Attorney  General  which  sUtes— 
"(A)  the  transferee's  name  and  residence; 
"(B)  that  the  transferee's  receipt,  pur- 
chase, or  possession  of  body  armor  will  not 
be  in  violaUon  of  Federal  law,  or  of  a  SUte 
or  local  law  applicable  to  the  transferee's 
place  of  residence  and  that  the  transferee 
does  not  intend  to  resell  or  retransfer  the 
body  armor  to  a  person  who  is  barred  from 
purchasing,  owning,  or  possessing  such  body 
armor  by  Federal,  SUte,  or  local  law  appli- 
cable to  the  place  of  the  residence  of  the  re- 
transferee:  and 

"(C)  the  tiUe.  name,  and  address  of  the 
chief  law  enforcement  officer  of  the  place  of 
the  transferee's  residence: 

"(3)  in  the  event  that  a  SUte  or  local  law 
applicable  at  the  place  of  the  residence  of 
the  transferee  requires  that  an  individual 
must  have  a  permit  to  own,  carry,  purchase, 
or  possess  body  armor,  a  true  copy  of  such 
permit  is  attached  to  the  sworn  sUtement, 
and  any  other  information  required  to  be 
supplied  to  purchase,  acquire,  possess,  own, 
or  carry  body  armor  under  such  State  or 
local  law  is  also  attached  to  the  sworn  state- 
ment: 

"(4)  the  transferee  provides  identification 
sufficient  to  esUblish,  under  rules  pre- 
scribed by  the  Attorney  General,  reasonable 
grounds  to  believe  that  the  individual 
named  on  the  sworn  sUtement  Is  the  trans- 
feree, and  that  the  residence  of  the  trans- 
feree is  at  the  address  sUted  in  such  sworn 
sUtement; 

"(5)  the  dealer,  has  before  delivery  of  the 
body  armor,  forwarded  Immediately  by  reg- 
istered or  certified  mail  (return  receipt  re- 
quested), to  the  chief  law  enforcement  offi- 
cer of  the  place  of  residence  of  the  transfer- 
ee and  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion a  copy  of  the  sworn  sUtement  (with 
the  attached  copy  of  any  SUte  permit),  in  a 
form  prescribed  by  the  Attorney  Oenenl. 
for  the  purpose  of — 

"(A)  notifjrlng  such  officer  of  the  pro- 
posed transaction,  and  permitting  such  offi- 
cer to  check  the  identity  and  record  of  the 
transferee,  and  to  determine  and  report  to 
the  dealer  whether  ownership  or  possession 
of  the  body  armor  by  the  transferee  would 
be  in  ViolaUon  of  Federal  law  or  of  SUte  or 
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locml  Uw  of  the  residence  of  the  tnnsferee: 
and 

"(B>  pennittins  mn  identity  and  record 
chedi  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion which  shaU,  within  fifteen  days  of  re- 
ceipt of  the  sworn  statement  from  the 
dealer,  transmit  to  the  dealer  a  report 
whether  the  transferee  is  prohibited  by  law 
from  receivinc  body  armor. 

"(6)  the  dealer— 

"(A)  has  received  the  report  of  the  Feder- 
al Bureau  of  Investigation; 

"(B)  has  received  the  report  of  the  chief 
law  enforcement  officer  of  the  place  of  resi- 
dence of  the  transferee:  and 

"(C)  has  not  received  information  from 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  of  the 
chief  law  enforcement  officer  that  the 
transferee  is  prohibited  from  shipping,  pos- 
sessing, transporting,  or  receiving  body 
armor  under  subsection  (g)  of  this  section, 
or  that  the  transferee  is  less  than  eighteen 
years  of  age,  or  that  the  receipt,  purchase, 
or  possession  of  the  body  armor  by  the 
transferee  would  be  a  violation  of  State  or 
local  law  applicable  at  the  place  of  resi- 
dence; and 

"(7)  twenty-one  days  have  elapsed  after 
the  licenses  submitted  the  sworn  statement 
of  the  transferee.  A  copy  of  the  sworn  state- 
ment, a  copy  of  any  State  license  or  permit 
to  purchase  or  carry,  and  a  copy  of  any  noti- 
fication to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion and  the  appropriate  chief  law  enforce- 
ment officer,  together  with  the  report  re- 
ceived from  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation and  the  law  enforcement  officer 
under  this  subsection,  shall  be  retained  by 
the  licensee  as  part  of  the  records  required 
to  be  kept  under  section  923(g)  of  this 
Utle.". 

IHTERVIEW  BY  SUSAW  KiMG,  WRC-TV  4 

EvKHiNG  News,  March  10 

At  least  a  half  dozen  criminals,  mostly 
well  heeled  drug  pushers,  have  been  arrest- 
ed with  bullet  proof  gear  in  Washington. 
The  War  in  the  Streets  has  become  sophisti- 
cated, and  E>C  Police  are  betiind  the  times, 
the  reason  for  their  fundralsing  efforts  for 
bullet-proof  vests.  Selling  body  armor  has 
become  big  business  because  the  stakes  are 
high. 

(Natural  sound  gunfire  over  pictures  of 
bullet-proof  vest  tests.] 

Bullet-proof  vests  save  lives.  400  officers 
nationwide  claim  vests  are  the  reason  they 
are  alive.  FBI  tests  prove  layers  of  Kevlar,  a 
stronger  than  steel  fabric,  can  protect 
against  normal  bullets.  Kevlar.  a  Dupont 
fabric  discovered  in  the  1960's  was  not  mass 
produced  until  1975.  That  opened  up  the 
market  for  what  they  call  the  body  armor 
business,  mostly  bullet  proof  vests  for  police 
and  law  enforcement  agents.  It's  now  esti- 
mated to  be  a  22  million  dollar  a  year  busi- 
ness, which  becomes  a  more  sophisticated 
one  each  year. 

This  women  looks  ready  for  a  trip  to  the 
grocery  store.  This  executive  enroute  to  a 
plane.  These  weekenders  a  hike  along  the 
Blue  Ridge  Mountains.  But  all  are  prepared 
for  an  attack.  All  are  wearing  bullet  proof 
clothing.  Sold  by  the  leader  in  this  industry, 
Fairfax  County's  Progressive  Apparel.  Since 
1973  Progressive  has  grown  from  four  em- 
ployees to  ten,  sales  20%  each  year.  In  the 
1980's  fashionable  but  bullet-proof  clothing 
is  on  demand  by  executives  and  politicians. 
Also  by  criminals.  The  reason  Progressive 
will  not  sell  on  the  open  market. 
Rick  Coppage,  Progressive  Apparal. 
"I  don't  want  to  read  in  the  newspaper  or 

receive  a  telephone  call  that  they  Just  ar- 


rested somebody  for  robbing  a  bank  wearing 
one  of  ray  vests." 

Because  about  300,000  police  officers,  half 
the  force  nationwide  have  bullet-proof 
vests,  the  market  is  not  expected  to  boom  as 
it  has.  Some  manufacturers  are  hoping  to 
mass  distribute  bullet-proof  gear  in  retail 
outlets.  Police  admit  dealers  along  the  14th 
Street  Corridor  are  an  eager  market. 

Oary  H*nkin«,  DC  FOP— 

"A  bullet-proof  vest  cost  250  to  300  dollars 
retail,  and  as  a  business  person  in  a  really 
warped  sense,  its  worth  the  Investment  to 
increase  the  chances  of  not  being  appre- 
hended and  reduce  the  chances  of  being 
wounded  in  exchange  of  gunfire." 

There  may  be  little  police  can  do  to  stop 
the  criminal  element  from  buying  protec- 
tion. But  as  a  result  of  the  memo  document- 
ing the  nimiber  of  criminals  wearing  bullet- 
proof clothing,  DC  police  have  modified 
training.  Officers  had  been  told  when  faced 
with  an  armed  criminal  in  a  shootout  aim 
for  the  chest.  But  now  they  are  told  after 
two  shots  at  the  chest,  aim  at  the  head.  The 
criminal  is  probably  wearing  a  vest.* 


By  Mr.  ANDREWS  (  for  himself, 
Mr.  NicKLES,  Mr.  Melcher,  Mr. 
BuRDiCK,    Mr.    DoBCENici,   Mr. 

COCHKAN.  Mr.  GOLDWATBR,  MT. 

Baucus.     Mr.     Abdhor,     Mr. 
DeConcini,  Mr.  D'Amato.  Mr. 
Stevens,  Mr.  Coheh,  Mr.  Hat- 
field,     Mr.      Mitchell,      Mr. 
Hatch,  and  Mr.  Bingaman): 
S.  1022.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8(a) 
of  the  Small  Business  Act  to  treat 
businesses  owned  by  Indian  Tribes  as 
socially    and    economically    disadvan- 
taged small  business  concerns;  to  the 
Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

TRKATMXIIT  OP  IlfOIAN  SnSIHKSSES  UMSKH  THE 
SMALL  BUSINESS  ACT 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  bill  that  will 
amend  and  clarify  section  8(a)  of  the 
Small  Business  Act.  This  action  will 
t)enefit  a  group  In  our  country,  the 
native  Americans,  who  have  experi- 
enced dramatic  economic  and  social 
improvement  because  of  the  8(a)  pro- 
gram. 

Some  of  you  may  recall  that  I  intro- 
duced a  similar  bill  toward  the  tall  end 
of  the  97th  Congress.  Due  to  a  number 
of  factors,  none  of  which  concerned 
the  intent  or  language  of  the  bill,  the 
bill  did  not  make  It  to  the  Senate  floor 
before  Congress  adjourned. 

Tribal  eligibility  for  participation  In 
the  8(a)  has  never  been  completely 
clear.  There  Is  no  clear  expression  of 
Congress  in  the  act  or  In  the  legisla- 
tive history  of  the  8(a)  provision.  SBA, 
by  administrative  practice,  has  permit- 
ted tribally  owned  businesses  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  program.  This  adminis- 
trative practice  was  this  past  October 
sustained  in  an  SBA  general  counsel's 
opinion  affirming  the  eligibility  of 
tribally  owned  businesses  for  the  8(a) 
programs ' 

While  I  am  pleased  that  the  SBA 
has  bolstered  Its  longstanding  practice 
of  allowing  tribes  to  participate  In  the 
program  with  a  general  counsel's  opin- 


ion, I  feel  that  It  Is  time  for  Congress 
to  clarify  the  law,  once  and  for  all. 

The  tribally  owned  businesses  cur- 
rently participating  In  the  8(a)  pro- 
gram are  doing  a  fine  Job.  These  busi- 
nesses luiow  the  meaning  of  minority 
economic  development.  The  businesses 
employ  a  good  niunber  of  people,  the 
majority  of  whom  are  tribal  members, 
and  form  the  base  for  the  beginning  of 
a  stable  economy  in  otherwise  eco- 
nomically isolated  and  disadvantaged 
areas. 

While  the  concept  of  tribal  owner- 
ship Is  foreign  to  many  of  us  In  Wash- 
ington, I  personally  know  of  the  suc- 
cess that  such  a  business  can  achieve. 
In  my  home  State  of  North  Dakota, 
two  tribes  are  successfully  participat- 
ing In  the  8(a)  program. 

The  Devils  Lake  Sioux  Manufactur- 
ing Corp.  (DLSMC).  because  of  the  as- 
sistance through  8(a),  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  great  progress  among  the 
tribal  meml>ers,  including  a  dramatic 
increase  in  employment.  This  compa- 
ny alone,  without  Federal  help,  has 
put  over  120  young  people  to  work  for 
the  summer  months.  The  educational 
and  social  environments  on  this  reser- 
vation have  provided  incentives  for 
the  tribal  members.  The  college-edu- 
cated members  are  now  returning  to 
the  reservation  and  ruiuilng  the  com- 
pany, using  their  skiUs  and  knowledge 
to  make  DLSMC  a  success  story. 

Another  example,  Mr.  President.  Is 
the  Turtle  Mountain  Manufacturing 
Co.  (TMMC).  Through  the  SBA,  the 
Turtle  Moimtain  Band  of  Chippewa 
Indians  obtained  an  8(a)  contract 
which  is  bringing  similar  good  results 
to  the  Belcourt  area.  TMMC  Is  cur- 
rently expanding  Its  physical  plant 
and  updating  its  production  methods 
to  meet  the  needs  of  today's  market.  It 
uses  both  8(a)  and  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  programs. 

These  two  examples  show  that  eco- 
nomic growth  begets  more  economic 
growth.  As  people  are  employed,  local 
markets  and  businesses  grow  to  meet 
their  needs,  and  more  local  people 
become  self-sufficient. 

Because  the  CJovemment  benefits 
double  from  the  tribes'  Involvement  In 
the  8(a)  program,  by  first,  getting  a 
good  solid  product  at  minimal  cost  and 
by,  second,  saving  moneys  that  would 
otherwise  go  to  the  unemployed,  I 
urge  my  fellow  Senators  to  support 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  not  to  support  this 
bill  would  be  akin  to  turning  our  backs 
on  a  group  that  Is  building  an  enviable 
record  of  success.  This  amendment 
makes  sense  at  any  time,  but  especial- 
ly in  these  times  of  fiscal  austerity. 

Mr.  Burdick.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleague  from 
North  Dakota,  Senator  Mark  Am- 
DREWS,  by  cosponsoring  his  bill  amend- 
ing the  SmaU  Business  Act.  The  bill 
clarifies  congressional  Intent  that  trib- 


ally owned  businesses  are  eligible  for 
the  8(a)  program  designed  to  assist  mi- 
nority small  businesses  in  procuring 
contracts  with  Government  agencies. 

In  the  past,  SBA  has  allowed  tribes 
to  participate  in  the  8(a)  program,  but 
last  year  It  reversed  Its  Interpretation 
of  the  existing  act  which  may  not  only 
keep  new  Indian  companies  from  en- 
tering the  program  but  also  force  out 
tribal  firms  currently  participating  In 
the  program. 

Both  the  Devils  Lake  Sioux  and 
Turtle  Mountain  Reservations  in 
North  Dakota  are  doing  an  outstand- 
ing Job  in  providing  employment  t'.d 
management  opportunities  and  extra- 
tribal  revenues  imder  their  8(a)  De- 
partment of  Defense  contracts.  I 
would  like  to  see  these  companies  and 
others  continue  because  they  are  very 
Important  to  the  Government's  goal  of 
making  minority  groups  self-sufficient. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  legislation  which  will 
give  the  force  of  law  to  the  administra- 
tive changes  that  allow  tribally  owned 
businesses  to  benefit  from  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Small  Business  Act  that 
are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  so- 
cially and  economically  disadvantaged 
small  business  concerns.  It  is  self-evi- 
dent that  the  Native  Americans  need 
the  full  benefits  available  under  this 
act.  This  bill  would  require  no  new 
Federal  expenditures  and  would  ratify 
the  decisions  that  have  already  been 
made  by  the  administration. 

It  was  obviously  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress that  Indian  tribes  not  be  ex- 
empted from  the  benefits  that  are 
given  by  this  act.  The  Native  Ameri- 
can popiUatlon  is  one  of  the  most  dis- 
advantaged in  the  country.  Their  In- 
clusion in  this  act  is  the  only  equitable 
resolution  to  this  situation.  We  must 
encourage  the  entrepreneurial  initia- 
tives within  the  tribal  structure  if  the 
gross  injustices  to  which  the  Native 
American  population  has  been  subject- 
ed are  to  t>e  redressed.  I  urge  the  Im- 
mediate consideration  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleague  from 
North  Dakota.  Senator  Andrews,  as 
cosponsor  of  the  bill  S.  1022.  to  Insure 
that  Indian  tribal  businesses  are  treat- 
ed as  minority  enterprises  by  the 
SmaU  Business  Administration. 

In  1974.  the  Assinlbolne  and  Sioux 
Tribes  of  the  Port  Peck  Reservation  in 
Montana  established  A  &  S  Indus- 
tries, a  wholly  owned  tribal  business. 
A  &  S  is  a  dynamic  example  of  the 
positive  benefits  of  the  8(a)  program. 
With  the  aid  of  8(a).  the  business  was 
able  to  contract  with  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  sale  of  camouflage 
equipment  and  deep  draw  metal- 
formed  chests.  The  number  of  employ- 
ees has  gone  from  27  In  1975  to  over 
280  people,  most  of  whom  are  Indian. 
A  <&  S  is  also  moving  into  competitive 
markets  for  its  products  where  there  is 
a  demand  for  camouflage  screens  by 


photographers  and  hunters.  A  4e  S  is 
clearly  a  success  story  that  would  not 
have  happened  but  for  the  8(a)  pro- 
gram. 

The  8(a)  program  is  not  a  make- 
work  program  but  a  program  that  puts 
Indian  people  to  work  in  stable,  pro- 
ductive Jobs.  The  obvious  side  effects 
are  the  economic  enhancement  of  the 
reservation  itself.  The  pride  and  self- 
esteem  that  (»me  from  a  steady  pay- 
check and  producing  a  good  product 
are  hard  to  measure  but  A  <&  S  Indus- 
tries is  proof  that  pride  and  self- 
esteem  are  achievable  goals  on  Indian 
reservations.  The  8(a)  program  Is  vital 
If  the  A  &  S  story  Is  to  be  repeated  on 
other  economically  depressed  Indian 
reservations  throughout  this  coxmtry. 

By  Mr.  £)OLE  (by  request): 
S.  1023.  A  bill  to  provide  for  modifi- 
cation of  the  Federal  supplemental 
compensation  program  and  a  voucher 
system  to  encourage  employment  of 
individuals  eligible  for  Federal  supple- 
mental compensation,  a  youth  oppor- 
tunity wage,  to  authorize  use  of  State 
unemplojTnent  funds  to  finance  re- 
training and  relocation  assistance  for 
unemplojTnent  compensation  claim- 
ants, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

EMFLOmxifT  ACT  OP  1083 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing,  by  request,  the  ad- 
ministration's Employment  Act  of 
1983.  This  bill  contains  a  number  of 
initiatives  to  deal  with  the  high  rate  of 
unemployment  the  Nation  Is  currently 
experiencing,  as  well  as  an  extension 
of  the  emergency  unemployment  ben- 
efits program  established  by  Congress 
In  September  1982.  It  Is  my  under- 
standing that  identical  legislation  has 
been  introduced  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  one  of  the 
major  provisions  of  the  bill  was  includ- 
ed in  the  Social  Security  Amendments 
of  1983  awaiting  the  President's  signa- 
ture. That  provision  extends  the  tem- 
porary Federal  supplemental  compen- 
sation (FSC)  program  which  was 
scheduled  to  expire  on  March  31.  1983. 
Although  the  program  agreed  to  by 
the  House  and  Senate  conferees  and 
passed  by  the  Congress  differs  from 
that  proposed  in  this  bill.  It  does 
extend  the  life  of  the  FSC  program 
through  September  30,  1983.  providing 
much-needed  benefits  for  an  estimated 
2  million  individuals. 

Other  provisions  of  the  Employment 
Act  of  1983  are  designed  to  address  the 
Nation's  long-term  unemployment 
program.  They  would: 

Establish  a  Job  voucher  program 
that  allows  FSC  recipients  to  receive 
the  equivalent  of  their  benefits  in  the 
form  of  weeltly  vouchers  to  be  given  to 
new  employers  as  a  hiring  incentive; 

Permit  the  States  to  use  up  to  2  per- 
cent of  the  State  unemployment  com- 
pensation tax  receipts  to  provide  as- 
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slstance  to  displaced  workers  In  the 
foiTO  of  retraining  and  relocation;  and 

Establish  a  youth  opportunity  wage 
for  at  least  $2.50  per  hour  from  May  1 
through  September  30  for  persons 
under  the  age  of  22. 

Attached  is  a  brief  summary  of  the 
provisions  mentioned  above,  as  well  as 
a  more  detailed  explanation  of  the  ad- 
ministration's bill,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  material  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Ah  Explanatior  op  Pkovisions  ni  the 
Emplotmemt  Act  op  1983 

a.  job  voucher  system 

1.  Period  of  coverage:  Employment  periods 
from  May  1, 1983  through  March  31. 1984. 

2.  Eligibility  requirements  for  claiTruint 

If  claimant  is  eligible  under  FSC  III  or 
would  be  if  so  extended  through  March  31. 
1984: 
Elects  to  use  the  voucher  system;  and 
Re-eligible  for  UI  if  subsequent  lay  off. 

3.  Elioibility  requirements  for  employer: 
Employment  must  be  for  at  least  32  hours 

per  week; 

Related  Individuals  under  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  (IRC)  would  not  be  eligible; 
and 

Base  period  employees  under  FDTA  would 
not  be  eligible. 

4.  Entitlement  period:  A  52-week  period 
from  May  1.  1983  through  March  31.  1984. 

5.  Amount  and  number  of  vouchers:  The 
value  of  a  weekly  voucher  to  which  an  em- 
ployer is  entitled  will  be  one-half  of  the 
amount  of  the  individual's  weekly  benefit 
amount  for  a  week  of  total  unemployment 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the  individ- 
ual's entitlement  period. 

6.  Employer  claims: 

The  employer  must  notify  the  state 
agency  within  3  weeks  of  the  first  day  of 
work  and  provide  the  date  of  the  individ- 
ual's first  day  of  work,  the  name,  address, 
SS#,  and  the  intent  to  claim  the  voucher 

The  employer  must  file  with  the  state 
within  two  weeks  after  the  week  for  which 
the  voucher  is  claimed; 

The  employer  must  verify  that  the  indi- 
vidual was  employed  during  that  week  for  at 
least  32  hours  and  was  not  a  'related  individ- 
ual' or  base  period  employee;  and 

The  state  will  determine  the  validity  of 
each  claim  filed. 

7.  Safeguards  against  misuse: 
Employers  who  abuse  the  system  will  be 

barred  from  further  eligibility;  and 

Employers  will  be  prosecuted  under  the 
fraud  statutes  of  the  Justice  Department. 

8.  Credit  use  of  certified  vouchers: 
C^redit  for  vouchers  will  be  given  for  (a) 

sUte  m,  (b)  federal  UI,  and  (c)  federal 
income  tax; 

Credit  may  also  be  carried  forward  for 
federal  UI  and  income  tax  for  15  years  and 
carried  back  for  federal  income  tax  for  3 
years;  and 

Targeted  Jobs  tax  credit  (TJTC)  will  be 
denied  for  the  same  voucher  individual. 

B.  TOUTH  OPPORTUmXT  WAGE 

1.  Period  of  coverage:  From  May  1 
through  Septemt>er  30  each  year. 

2.  Eligibility  requirement:  For  Individuals 
from  ages  14  to  22. 

3.  Wage  rale: 

At  least  $2.50  per  hour. 
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Applies  to  references  in  other  f ederml  Uws 
which  refer  to  section  6(aKl)  of  the  FWr 
Labor  Standanis  Act  (FLSA)  if  the  individ- 
uals also  meet  the  criteria  for  this  provision: 
and 

Wages  are  excluded  from  Ul  coverace. 
both  for  federal  and  state,  and  employment 
is  excluded  for  UI  purposes. 

4.  Sajeguardt  aoaiKtt  mOves: 

Youths  employed  at  anytime  during  the 
90-day  period  prior  to  May  1  will  not  be  cov- 
ered by  the  Act;  thus,  there  should  not  be 
substitution; 

Employees  will  be  protected  from  discrimi- 
natory discharge; 

Employees  will  be  provided  a  private  right 
of  action  under  section  15<aK3)  against  em- 
ployers who  misuse  system;  and 

The  bill  does  not  affect  compliance  with 
child  labor  laws  or  record-lieeping  require- 
ments. 

C  KKnAIHIHC  AHD  RKLOCATIOIf  ASSISTAIfCX 

1.  Eligibmtt: 

Use  of  the  system  wlU  be  the  choice  of 
each  state;  and 

Only  workers  eligible  for  XJI  would  be  af- 
fected. 

2.  Jfoximam  amount  tued: 

Two  percent  of  the  total  receipts  from  em- 
ployers contributing  to  the  state  UI  fund; 
and 

Advances  under  TiUe  xn  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  (SSA)  may  be  used. 

3.  Administrative  costx: 

Would  not  be  allowed  as  administrative 

expenses  under  the  Social  Security  Act:  and 

Expenditure  limitations  of  SSA  will  apply. 

D.  OTRKB  PROVISIONS 

1.  TechnUMl  and  conforming  amendments 
to: 
Job  Training  and  Partnership  Act  (JTPA); 
Social  Security  Act  (SSA);  and 
Internal  Revenue  Code  (IRC). 

STATOcKirr  m  Ezflah  atior  op  thk 
EMPLOYiiKirr  Act  op  li)83 

The  Employment  Act  of  1983  includes 
some  initiatives  designed  to  address  the  Na- 
tion's unemployment  problem.  The  bill 
would: 

Extend  a  modified  Federal  Supplemental 
C^ompensaUon  (FSC)  program  through  the 
end  of  FY  1983  and  tighten  FSC  eligibility; 

Establish  a  related  Job  voucher  program 
that  allows  FSC  recipients  to  receive  the 
equivalent  of  their  benefits  in  the  form  of 
weekly  vouchers  to  be  given  to  new  employ- 
ers who  hire  them; 

Permit  the  states  to  use  up  to  two  percent 
of  the  State  unemployment  compensation 
tax  receipts  to  provide  assistance  to  dis- 
placed workers  in  the  form  of  retraining 
and  relocation:  and 

Establish  a  youth  opportimity  wage 
during  the  siumier  months  for  persons 
under  the  age  of  22. 

TTILX  i:  M ODIPICATIOIf  OP  THK  PKDKIIAI. 
SUPPLBfXIITAL  COMFKNSATIOR  FKOORAM 

FSC  modification 

SubtiUe  A  of  tiUe  VI  of  the  Tax  Equity 
and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  of  1982 
(PubUc  Law  97-248)  enacted  the  Federal 
Supplemental  Compensation  Act  of  1982. 
The  Federal  Supplemental  Compensation 
program  was  extended  by  section  544  of  the 
Surface  Transportation  Assistance  Act  of 
1982  (PubUc  Law  97-424).  The  Employment 
Act  of  1983  provides  for  a  modified  Federal 
Supplemental  CcMnpensation  program  for 
an  additional  six  months,  through  Septem- 
ber 30. 1983. 

Eligibility  for  benefits  under  the  exten- 
sion would  be  revised  to  reflect  the  thlrd- 


Uer  character  of  FSC— following  on  regular 
beneflU  and  extended  benefits.  Administra- 
tion of  the  proposed  legislation  would  be 
simplified  by  reducing  the  five  different 
State-wide  benefit  levels  under  the  present 
FSC  program  to  three.  To  reflect  the  third- 
tier  concept  of  TOC.  individuals  must  have 
had  nnployment  in  their  base  period  of  at 
least  SO  weeks  of  work,  or  the  equivalent  in 
wages,  in  order  to  qualify  for  benefits  under 
the  revised  FSC  program.  For  extended  ben- 
efits it  is  20  weeks  of  work  or  the  equivalent 
in  wages.  Finally,  claimants  would  be  ineligi- 
ble If  they  became  unemployed  for  any 
reason  other  than  being  separated  for  lack 
of  work  or  physical  disability.  This  wlU 
make  ineligible  those  leaving  work  voluntar- 
ily or  who  were  discharged  for  any  other 
reason. 

Claimants'  weekly  benefit  amounts  wiU  be 
the  same  as  their  weekly  benefit  amounts 
under  the  current  Federal  Supplemental 
Compensation  program.  The  maximum 
amount  payable  to  a  claimant  during  the 
period  of  modification  (the  period  of  the  re- 
vised program  from  April  1  to  September  30, 
1983)  will  be  the  lesser  of  sixty-five  percent 
of  the  total  amount  of  regular  compensa- 
tion payable  during  the  most  recent  unem- 
ployment benefit  period  or  a  multiple  of  the 
weekly  benefit  amount.  That  multiple  wUl 
be  calculated  in  accordance  with  unemploy- 
ment levels  in  that  State.  A  higher  level  of 
unemployment  within  a  State  would  result 
in  a  claimant  receiving  a  greater  maximum 
amount  of  benefits.  When  unemployment 
levels  in  a  State  change,  the  State  would 
move  from  one  unemployment  period  to  an- 
other unemployment  period.  Such  move- 
ment would  change  the  maximum  amount 
of  a  claimant's  potential  entitlement. 

Finally,  individual  claimants  who  move 
from  the  State  in  which  their  claim  for  un- 
employment compensation  arose,  and  file 
interstate  claims  in  another  SUte  during 
their  FSC  period  shall  have  their  maximum 
amount  payable  reduced  if  the  second  State 
is  in  a  lower  unemployment  period  than  the 
State  from  which  they  came. 

A  "high  unemployment  period"  (up  to  16 
weeks  of  FSC  payable)  would  begin  in  a 
State  when  that  SUte  had  an  insured  unem- 
ployment rate  of  6.0  percent  or  higher.  The 
period  would  end  after  the  Insured  unem- 
ployment rate  In  that  State  dropped  below 
6.0   percent.   An   "intermediate   unemploy- 
ment period"  (up  to  12  weeks  of  FSC  pay- 
able) would  begin  in  a  State  when  that 
State  had  an  insured  unemployment  rate  of 
4.5  percent  but  less  than  6.0  percent.  That 
period  would  end  when  the  State  met  the 
trigger  rates  for  either  a  high  or  low  unem- 
ployment  period.    A    "low    unemployment 
period"  (up  to  8  weeks  of  FSC  payable) 
shall  begin  with  the  first  week  In  which  the 
State  is  not  in  a  period  of  high  or  Intermedi- 
ate unemployment  and  end  with  the  week 
preceding  the  week  In  which  a  State  begins 
a  period  of  high  or  intermediate  unemploy- 
ment. Notwithstanding  a  State  meeting  the 
trigger  requirements  for  unemployment,  pe- 
riods will  last  for  a  minimum  of  four  weeks. 
We  estimate  that  for  the  period  of  modifi- 
cation 400,000  claimants  will  be  affected  by 
the  changed  requirements  at  a  cost  of  ap- 
proximately   $550    million    less    than    a 
straight  extension  of  the  current  program. 
Job  »ouc/ier  system 
The  bill  also  permits  a  claimant  eligible 
for  FSC  and  an  Individual  who  would  have 
become  eligible  for  FSC  from  September  30, 
1983   to   March   31,   1984,   if  FSC   were  in 
effect,  to  elect  to  use  entitlement  to  Federal 
supplemental  compensation  in  the  form  of  a 


voucher  redeemable  by  an  employer  who 
hires  the  Individual.  Individual  elections  to 
use  the  voucher  system  will  be  permitted  for 
the  period  from  May  1,  1983  to  March  31, 
1984. 

The  employer  who  hires  the  individual 
will  be  entitled  to  a  voucher  for  each  week 
he  employs  the  claimant  for  at  least  32 
hours.  The  employer  will  not  be  permitted 
to  claim  a  voucher  for  Individuals  related  to 
the  employer.  The  definition  of  a  "related 
Individual"  Is  provided  in  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code.  A  voucher  will  also  be  denied  if 
the  employer  employed  the  individual  in 
the  base  period  of  his  most  recent  imem- 
ployment  benefit  year. 

The  voucher  amount  would  be  one-half  of 
the  individual's  weekly  benefit  amount  for  a 
week  of  total  unemployment.  The  maximum 
number  of  vouchers  to  which  an  employer 
will  be  entitled  with  respect  to  any  individ- 
ual is  determined  by  a  mathematical  formu- 
la which  utilizes  the  claimant's  weekly  bene- 
fit amount  and  the  duration  of  that  claim- 
ant's entitlement  to  compensation.  The  em- 
ployer's claim  for  a  voucher  must  be  pre- 
sented to  the  State  agency  and  must  contain 
a  verification  by  the  employer  that  the  indi- 
vidual was  employed  by  the  employer,  that 
the  hours  of  employment  met  the  basic  cri- 
teria of  the  voucher  program,  and  that  the 
employer  Is  not  ineligible.  The  SUte  must 
also  determine  that  the  other  criteria  of  the 
law  have  been  met  and  thereby  certify  the 
voucher. 

If  a  claimant  elects  to  use  the  voucher 
system  and  is  laid  off  by  an  employer  for  a 
reason  which  does  not  disqualify  the  claim- 
ant under  SUte  law,  the  claimant  would  be 
entitled  during  the  period  of  modification  to 
any  remaining  Federal  supplemental  com- 
pensation. The  claimant  would  also  be  pro- 
tected in  leaving  employment  for  which  the 
voucher  Is  claimed  due  to  a  subsequent  re- 
duction in  hours  or  wages. 

Any  employer  who  misuses  a  voucher  will 
be  Ineligible  for  any  further  vouchers  and 
liable  to  repay  the  value  of  any  vouchers  he 
was  not  entitled  to  receive.  The  employer 
would  further  be  subject  to  prosecution 
under  the  fraud  provisions  of  Federal  law. 

The  voucher  credits  may  be  used  by  em- 
ployers first  to  satisfy  their  SUte  unem- 
ployment tax  liability,  second  to  satisfy 
their  Federal  unemployment  tax  liability,  or 
third  against  any  Federal  income  tax  liabil- 
ity. In  the  event  an  employer  has  vouchers 
in  excess  of  these  tax  liabilities  In  any  one 
year,  they  may  be  carried  forward  for  up  to 
16  years  to  satisfy  first  Federal  unemploy- 
ment tax  liability  and  second  Federal 
income  tax  liability.  The  vouchers  may  also 
be  carried  back  against  Federal  Income  tax 
liability  for  up  to  three  years.  The  tax 
credit  is  non-refundable.  If  the  employer 
uses  the  voucher  credit  to  satisfy  any  of 
these  tax  liabilities,  that  employer  will  not 
be  entitled  to  a  targeted  Jobs  tax  credit  for 
wages  paid  to  that  employee  during  the 
same  period  a  voucher  Is  claimed. 

We  estimate  that  700,000  individuals  will 
use  the  Job  voucher  system. 

TITLE  Ii:  YOUTH  OPPORTUNITY  WAGE  AND 
COVERAGE 

Under  current  law,  the  basic  Federal  mini- 
mum wage  of  $3.35  an  hour  exists  for  most 
American  workers.  The  purpose  of  title  II  is 
to  provide  an  Incentive  for  employers  to 
expand  Job  opportunities  for  young  people 
during  the  period  from  May  1  through  Sep- 
tember 30  each  year  by  permitting  them  to 
pay  a  wage  that  is  less  than  the  basic  wage 
rate  that  Is  required  by  existing  Federal  law. 


SpedficaUy.  this  proviaion  would  amend 
the  FWr  Labor  Standards  Act  to  permit  an 
employer  to  employ  a  youth  under  22  yean 
of  age  from  May  1  through  September  30  at 
a  wage  of  either  76  percent  of  the  otherwise 
applicable  minimum  wage  or  $2.60  per  hour, 
whichever  is  less.  The  provision  also  states 
that  any  references  in  other  Federal  laws  to 
the  Federal  minim<im  wage  under  section 
•(aXl)  shall  be  interpreted  to  refer  to  this 
subsection  with  respect  to  this  type  of 
youth  employment.  The  provision  also 
sUtes  that  the  subsection  shall  not  be  appli- 
cable to  any  person  who  has  been  employed 
by  the  employer  at  any  time  during  the  00- 
day  period  before  May  1.  This  is  to  provide 
protection  for  young  workers  who  are  al- 
ready employed  by  a  particular  employer. 
The  provision  also  sUtes  that  no  employer 
shall  discharge  or  discriminate  against  any 
employee  of  such  employer  who  is  ineligible 
for  the  wage  established  by  this  subsection 
on  the  basis  of  such  ineligibility.  This  is  de- 
signed to  protect  older  workers  from  possi- 
ble displacement  by  the  youth  eligible  for 
the  youth  opportunity  wage.  A  discrbnina- 
tory  discharge  violation  shall  be  deemed  a 
violation  of  section  15(aK3)  of  the  ^ir 
Labor  Standards  Act  (FLSA)  and  thus  these 
violations  would  be  enforceable  with  the 
remedies  imder  the  FI£A.  The  provision 
would  also  exclude  from  Federal  and  State 
unemployment  compensation  coverage  the 
employment  of  such  individuals  and  their 
wages. 

TITLE  ni:  USE  OP  STATE  UinEIIPLOTMKIlT  PURDS 
POR  RETRAIRniC  AND  RELOCATION  ASSISTANCE 

The  bill  would  permit  the  use  of  SUte  un- 
employment funds  for  retraining  and  relo- 
cation assistance  of  workers  eligible  for  un- 
employment compensation  under  SUte  law. 
Job  search  allowances  and  relocation  allow- 
ances may  also  be  furnished  to  workers. 

The  amount  of  funds  a  SUte  may  use  for 
retraining  and  relocation  assistance  in  a 
year  shall  not  exceed  two  percent  of  the 
total  receipts  from  employers  to  the  SUte's 
unemployment  fund  In  the  preceding  calen- 
dar year.  Funds  granted  to  a  SUte  for  the 
administration  of  SUte  and  Federal  unem- 
ployment compensation  laws  may  not  be 
used  for  the  cosU  of  administering  the  re- 
training and  relocation  assistance  programs, 
nor  may  SUte  unemployment  funds  be  used 
for  administrative  costs. 

This  proposal  provides  a  means  whereby 
SUtes  can  encourage  individuals  who  have 
been  permanently  separated  from  their  Jobs 
to  obtain  retraining.  SUtes  could  tailor 
their  assistance  to  the  specific  needs  of 
long-term,  structurally  unemployed. 

If  all  SUtes  took  advantage  of  this  provi- 
sion, we  estimate  the  total  amount  of  fimds 
available  would  be  $374  million  based  on  es- 
timated Ux  recelpU  for  fiscal  year  1984. 

TITLE  IV:  ADDITIONAL  PROVISIONS 

The  bill  would  amend  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  to  provide  that  individuals 
who  receive  wages  pursuant  to  programs 
under  the  Job  Training  and  Partnership  Act 
or  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act  who  have  not  atUlned  age  22 
by  May  1  shall,  for  the  period  from  May  I 
through  September  30,  be  paid  the  mini- 
mum wage  esUblished  in  section  6(g)  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  or  the  mlnlmnn^ 
wage  under  SUte  or  local  law. 

The  bill  would  provide  for  technical  and 
conforming  amendments  to  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
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By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 


S.  1025.  A  bill  to  establish  in  the 
Federal  Oovemment  a  global  foresight 
cwabillty  with  respect  to  natural  re- 
sources, the  environment,  and  popula- 
tion; to  establish  a  national  population 
policy;  to  establish  an  Interagency 
Council  on  Global  Resources,  Environ- 
ment, and  Population,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

GLOBAL  RESOOaCBS.  ENVIRONIIBNT.  AND 
POPULATION  ACT  OP  1*83 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
today,  I  am  introducing  legislation  de- 
signed to  bring  about  institutional 
change  and  improve  the  global  fore- 
sight capability  of  the  U.S.  Oovem- 
ment. This  bill  requires  that  there  be 
established  an  Interagency  Council  on 
Global  Resources,  Environmental,  and 
Population  which  would  be  mandated 
to  develop  a  national  population 
policy.  This  policy  would  include  a 
declaration  encouraging  voluntary  na- 
tional population  stabilization  in  the 
long  term. 

It  is  time  that  our  country  face  the 
stark  realities  of  geometric  population 
growth,  resource  depletion,  environ- 
mental degradation,  and  their  link  to 
our  national  security  Interests.  It 
should  come  as  no  surprise  that  our 
current  Government  policies  and  capa- 
bilities to  address  such  significant 
problems  is  grossly  deficient  and  dis- 
jointed. This  legislation  provides  cru- 
cial direction  to  our  Government  to 
begin  f(x:using  on  the  wide  range  of 
demographic  trends  and  problems  that 
affect  us  all.  Population  change  has 
tremendous  impacts  on  our  Nation's 
problems  involving  energy  conserva- 
tion, hunger,  education,  housing,  and 
employment.  We  can  no  longer  ignore 
such  tendencies. 

We  must  adopt  the  flexible  policy 
called  for  in  this  bill  to  capably  re- 
spond to  the  monumental  demograph- 
ic concerns  that  presently  confront  us. 

Several  unexpected  and  uncon- 
trolled events  in  our  history  have  led 
to  resource  shortages,  scarcity  of  man- 
ufactured goods  and  heightened  world 
tensions.  The  most  prevalent  iUustra- 
tion  of  such  an  occurrence  is  the  post- 
World  War  II  baby  boom  which  clear- 
ly demonstrates  our  Government's 
weakness  In  collecting  and  wisely  uti- 
lizing demographic  data.  The  popula- 
tion bulge  that  ensued  because  of  the 
large  number  of  babies  bom  between 
1948  and  1968  first  crowded  the  mater- 
nity wards  of  our  hospitals,  then  fur- 
ther crowded  our  schools  and  universi- 
ties. 

The  decade  of  the  fifties  saw  school 
enrollment  Jtmip  almost  50  percent. 
Following  graduation,  this  generation 
has  flooded  the  Job  and  housing  mar- 
kets. Some  demographers  are  predict- 
ing the  children  of  the  baby  boom  will 
produce  another  bulge  in  numbers  and 
our  country  will  again  be  imprepared. 
When  the  baby  boom  generation 
reaches  retirement  age,  great  demands 
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will  be  put  on  health  care  and  retire- 
ment systems. 

Another  demographic  pattern  which 
has  impacted  our  Nation  has  been  the 
internal  migratory  shifts  in  our  popu- 
lation caused  by  economic,  political, 
and  cultural  factors.  A  recent  illustra- 
tion of  this  trend  can  be  noted  in  the 
industrial  towns  of  the  northem  Mid- 
west which  have  depended  heavily  on 
the  auto  and  steel  industries  for  their 
very  existence.  The  fall  in  the  auto 
and  steel  employment  has  resulted  in 
a  large  internal  migration  to  the  more 
prosperous  cities  in  the  Sim  Belt 
where  better  opportunity  exists  for 
the  skilled  unemployed  of  the  North. 

The  hunger  problem  we  are  witness- 
ing in  the  world  sharpens  our  under- 
standing and  defines  the  magnitude  of 
geometric  population  expansion. 
Today.  800  million  people  are  suffer- 
ing from  starvation.  Worldwide,  12 
million  people  die  of  starvation  each 
year  before  they  reach  the  age  of  5.  In 
Latin  America.  El  Salvador  has  the 
highest  nite  of  malnutrition  of  any 
nation  in  the  hemisphere,  and  we  have 
seen  not  only  the  suffering  and  insta- 
bility which  this  creates,  but  the  open- 
ing which  It  gives  to  extremist  ideolo- 
gy. One  does  not  have  to  utilize  great 
intelligence  to  realize  a  splraling  world 
population  has  brought  an  exponen- 
tial erosion  of  our  finite  resource  base 
and  substantial  Increase  in  human  sac- 
rifice. 

As  Americans,  we  can  no  longer 
afford  to  stand  by  and  remain  specta- 
tors of  this  calamity.  We  must  take  re- 
sponsible actions  and  confront  this  di- 
lemma head-on. 

There  have  been  several  attempts  on 
behalf  of  the  UJS.  Oovemment  to  ad- 
dress preying  global  Issues  during  our 
two  previous  administrations.  In  1975, 
President  Ford  recognized  the  signifi- 
cance of  such  global  problems  and 
originated  an  ad  hoc  group  on  popula- 
tion policy  within  the  National  Securi- 
ty Coimcil.  A  more  visible  effort  was 
carried  out  under  President  Carter's 
direction  and  completed  in  the 
summer  of  1980.  This  multiagency 
study  was  entitled:  "The  Global  2000 
Report  to  the  President."  The  follow- 
up  document  to  the  report,  "The 
Globed  Future:  Time  to  Act",  strongly 
re(x>mmends  that  a  single  government 
center  is  needed  to  insure  availability 
of  adequate  demographic  data  to  n.S. 
decision  makers. 

President  Reagan  has  also  indicated 
his  Interest  in  global  issues  and  has  in- 
structed the  Council  on  Elnvlronmen- 
tal  Quality  to  begin  conferring  with 
other  Government  agencies  to  develop 
a  response  to  some  of  the  most  critical 
global  problems.  In  addition,  several 
academic  studies  have  been  completed 
which  point  to  the  need  to  establish 
national  population  policy.  Two  such 
efforts  have  been  issued  by  the  Boston 
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College   Environmental   Law    Center 
and  Stanford  University,  respectively. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation,  as  I 
mentioned  previously,  establishes  an 
Interagency  Council  on  Global  Re- 
sources, Environment  and  Population. 
The  Council,  comprised  of  representa- 
tives from  existing  Federal  agencies 
and  Cabinet  level  departments,  will 
project  short-  and  long-term  national 
and  global  trends  on  population,  the 
environment,  and  the  availability  of 
natural  resources.  This  council,  by  di- 
recting, monitoring,  and  coordinating 
ongoing  assessments  of  these  relation- 
ships. wiU  enable  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  its  agencies  and  departments 
to  tailor  its  policies  and  programs  to 
suit  shifting  demographic  patterns. 
The  Coimcil  will  not  cost  the  taxpay- 
ers any  additional  expense  and  will 
not  add  to  the  Federal  work  force.  In 
this  manner,  we  can  prudently  estab- 
lish the  Institutional  base  necessary  to 
address  this  vital  task  and  not  add  to 
the  Federal  deficit. 

This  legislation  declares  the  goal  of 
population  sUbilization.  by  voluntary 
means,  as  the  keystone  of  a  national 
policy  of  planning  for  demographic 
change.  I  want  to  emphasize  that  this 
legislation  does  not  mandate  intensive 
solutions  to  population  control.  It  does 
not  become  involved  in  controversial 
birth  control  Issues. 

Mr.  President,  for  many  years 
during  my  tenure  here  in  the  Senate  I 
have  tried  to  advance  the  notion  that 
we  are  not  the  owners  of  the  natural 
resources  and  treasures  of  the  Earth, 
but  rather  its  stewards,  entrusted  with 
its  temporary  use.  We  as  a  nation 
must  live  and  act  in  ways  that  demon- 
strate this  stewardship.  The  benefits 
to  be  realized— reduced  human  suffer- 
ing and  strife  for  future  generations- 
will  certainly  be  worth  the  cost. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord.  as  follows: 

S.  1025 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  Howe  of 
Representatives  of  the  UniUd  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Global  Resources, 
Environment,  and  Population  Act  of  1983". 

OKFlJilllOMS 

Sac.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
term— 

(1)  "agency"  shall  have  the  same  meaning 
provided  In  section  551(1)  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code; 

(2)  "Chairman"  means  the  Chairman  of 
the  Council  on  Global  Resources,  the  Envi- 
ronment, and  Population  established  by  sec- 
tion 7  of  this  Act: 

(3)  "Coimcil"  means  the  CouncU  on 
Global  Resources,  the  Environment,  and 
Population  established  by  section  7  of  this 
Act: 

(4)  "global  population  stabilization" 
means  the  stage  In  the  change  in  world  pop- 
ulation when  the  ntmiber  of  human  births 
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approximately  equals  the  number  of  human 
deaths; 

(6)  "long  term",  when  used  with  respect  to 
trends  or  Impacts  means  a  period  of  twenty 
or  more  years; 

(6)  "national  population  stabilization" 
means  the  stage  in  the  change  In  national 
population  when  the  sum  of  the  number  of 
human  births  and  the  number  of  individuals 
immigrating  approximately  equals  the  sum 
of  the  number  of  human  deaths  and  the 
number  of  individuals  emigrating; 

(7)  "person"  shall  have  the  same  meaning 
provided  Ui  section  551(2)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code; 

<8)  "population  characteristics"  means  the 
number  of  individuals  in  the  population, 
and  the  fertility,  mortality.  Immigration, 
emigration,  internal  migration,  age  struc- 
ture, and  geographic  distribution  of  the 
population,  and  the  health,  education,  em- 
plojrment.  Income,  and  natural  resources 
needs  of  the  population:  and 

(9)  "short  term",  when  used  with  respect 
to  trends  or  Impacts,  means  a  period  of  less 
than  twenty  years. 

nUDmOS  AND  POLICY 


Sbc.  3.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that— 

(1)  population  growth  directly  affects  the 
availability  of  natural  resources,  the  envi- 
ronment, economic  development,  and  na- 
tional security; 

(2)  continued  unplanned  changes  in  popu- 
lation characteristics  affect  the  ability  of 
the  Nation— 

(A)  to  fulfill  the  needs  of  the  people  for 
education,  training.  Jobs,  health  care,  hous- 
ing, and  transportation; 

(B)  to  maintain  adequate  energy  supplies; 

(C)  to  conserve  natural  resources: 

(D)  to  produce  food  and  agricultural  prod- 
ucts; 

(E)  to  protect  the  envlroiunent; 
(P)  to  provide  Income  maintenance  for  re- 
tired and  disabled  individuals;  and 

(G)  to  control  Government  expenditures; 

(3)  there  are  economic,  social,  governmen- 
tal, and  environmental  advantages  to  the  at- 
tainment of  national  population  stabiliza- 
tion in  the  United  States; 

(4)  the  Federal  Government  has  the  re- 
sponsibility for  coordinating  planning  for 
charges  in  population  characteristics; 

(5)  the  Federal  Government  is  presently 
unable  effectively  to  derive  Internally  con- 
sistent projections  or  long-term  national 
and  global  trends  In  population,  characteris- 
tics, the  availability  of  natural  resources, 
and  environment  change,  to  analyze  the  ef- 
fects of  such  trends  on  Federal  policies  and 
programs,  and  to  consider  such  trends  In 
planning  and  modifying  Federal  policies  and 
programs  appropriately;  and 

(6)  the  Federal  <3ovemment  must  Improve 
Its  capability— 

(A)  to  coordinate  research  and  aiuUysis 
with  respect  to,  and  prepared  projections  of, 
national  and  global  trends  In  population 
characteristics,  the  availability  of  natural 
resources,  and  environmental  change,  and 

(B)  to  assess  the  impact  of  such  trends  on 
the  national  security  and  the  economic  well- 
being  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  It  Is  the  pubUc  policy  of  the  United 
States  that— 

(1)  the  Federal  Government  use  all  practi- 
cable means.  Including  financial  and  techni- 
cal assistance,  to  establish  and  maintain 
conditions  which  (A)  promote  the  achieve- 
ment, at  the  earliest  possible  time,  of  na- 
tional population  stabllzation  In  the  United 
States  at  a  level  which  Is  consisted  with  the 
maintenance  of  a  high  standard  of  living 


and  conaervaUon  of  natural  reaources  and 
the  environment,  and  (B)  do  not  cauae 
major  social  or  economic  dislocations  in  the 
national  population: 

(2)  the  Federal  government  cooperate 
with  State  and  local  governments  and  other 
pertsons  to  promote  national  population 
stabilization  In  the  United  States: 

(3)  the  Federal  Government  encourage 
the  nations  of  the  world  to  achieve  national 
population  sUbilization  and  a  balance  be- 
tween population  characteristics,  the  use  of 
natural  resources,  and  envlrormiental 
change;  and 

(4)  The  Federal  Government  develop  and 
maintain  the  capability— 

(A)  to  coordinate  research  and  analysis 
with  respect  to,  and  to  prepare  projections 
of,  national  and  global  trends  In  population 
characteristics,  the  availability  of  natural 
resources,  and  envlrorunental  change, 

(B)  to  assess  the  impact  of  such  trends  on 
the  Nation,  and 

(C)  to  coordinate  national  planning  and 
decisionmaking  based  on  such  projections. 

PTTRFOSES 

Sbc.  4.  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are— 

(1)  to  provide  for  coordinated  national 
plaimlng  for  changes  in  national  population 
characteristics; 

(2)  to  facilitate  the  attainment  of  a  bal- 
ance, both  nationally  and,  through  coopera- 
tion with  other  nations,  globally,  between 
population  characteristics,  the  use  of  natu- 
ral resources,  and  environmental  change; 

(3)  to  encourage  national  population  stabi- 
lization and  to  encourage  voluntary  family 
plaimlng  In  accordance  with  the  World  Pop- 
ulation Plan  of  Action  adopted  In  Bucharest 
In  1974  by  the  United  States  and  136  other 
nations,  which  provides  In  part  that  "all 
couples  and  individuals  have  the  basic  right 
to  decide  freely  and  responsibly  the  number 
and  spacing  of  their  children  and  to  have 
the  Information,  education  and  means  to  do 
so;  the  responsibility  of  couples  and  individ- 
uals in  the  exercise  of  this  right  takes  Into 
account  the  needs  of  their  living  and  future 
children,  and  their  responsibilities  towards 
the  community"; 

(4)  to  assure  that,  in  the  Interpretation 
and  administration  of  Federal  laws,  regula- 
tions, and  policies,  and  the  planning  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  programs  of  the  Federal 
Government,  the  goal  of  national  popula- 
tion sUbilization  and  projections  on  nation- 
al and  global  trends  in  population  charac- 
teristics will  be  considered; 

(5)  to  esUbllsh  an  Interagency  council  to 
Improve  the  capabUlty  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
enmient  to  provide  the  President,  the  agen- 
cies, and  the  Congress  with  accurate,  timely 
and  internally  consistent  projections  of 
short-term  and  long-term  national  and 
global  trends  In  population  characteristics, 
the  availability  of  natural  resources,  and  en- 
vironmental change:  and 

(6)  to  assure  coordination  of  the  activities 
of  all  agencies  which  assess  the  effects  of 
the  national  and  global  trends  referred  to  In 
clause  (5)  on  the  national  secxirity  and  the 
economic  weU-belng  of  the  people  of  the 
United  SUtes.  and  on  Federal.  SUte,  and 
local  policies  and  programs  relating  to  edu- 
cation, employment,  housing,  agriculture, 
commerce,  energy,  the  environment,  trans- 
porUtion,  communications,  and  services  to 
senior  citizens. 

INTDU'RrrATIOM  MID  ADMIHISTRATIOII  OF  POU- 
CKS,  HIOTJLATIOMS  AND  PUBUC  LAWS;  AOIMCY 
ACnOH 

Sec.  5.  The  Congress  authorizes  and  di- 
rects that,  to  the  fullest  extent  possible— 


(1)  the  policies,  regulations,  and  public 
Uws  of  the  United  States  shall  be  interpret- 
ed and  administered  in  accordance  with  the 
policies  aet  forth  In  this  Act;  and 

(2)  aU  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shall— 

(A)  use  reliable  demographic  research  in 
planning  and  decisionmaking  which  affect 
national  and  global  population  characteris- 
tics, the  Impact  of  national  and  global  popu- 
lation characteristics  on  the  availability  of 
natural  resources,  the  environment,  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  SUtes,  and  the  attain- 
ment of  national  and  global  population  sU- 
bUlzation; 

(B)  Identify  and  develop,  in  consulUtlon 
with  the  Ouncil  on  Global  Resources,  the 
Environment,  and  Population  esUblished  by 
section  7  of  this  Act,  methods  and  procedure 
which  will  Insure  that  national  and  global 
population  characteristics  and  the  promo- 
tion of  national  and  global  population  sUbi- 
lization will  be  considered,  along  with  envi- 
ronmental, economic,  natural  resource,  and 
technical  considerations.  In  planning  and 
decisionmaking  in  such  agencies;  and 

(C)  make  available  to  SUte  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  to  other  persons  such  advice 
and  information  as  may  be  useful  for  plan- 
ning for  changes  In  population  characteris- 
tics and  national  population  sUbUization  In 
the  United  SUtes. 

POLICTRKVIZW 

Sbc.  6.  The  bead  of  each  agency  shall 
review  the  sUtutory  authority,  administra- 
tive regulations,  and  policies  and  procedures 
of  the  agency  for  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing whether  there  are  any  deficiencies  or  in- 
consistencies which  limit  or  prevent  compli- 
ance with  the  purposes,  policies,  and  provi- 
sions of  this  Act.  The  head  of  each  agency 
shall,  within  one  year  after  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  take  such  action  as  the  head  of 
the  agency  considers  necessary  to  eliminate 
any  such  deficiencies  or  inconsistencies  and 
recommend  to  the  President  such  adminis- 
trative actions  and  to  the  Congress  such  leg- 
islative actions  as  the  head  of  the  agency 
considers  necessary  to  eliminate  any  such 
deficiencies  or  inconsistencies. 

COUNCIL  ON  GLOBAL  RXSOUSCES,  THE 
ENVIRONMENT,  ANK  POPULATION 

Sec.  7.  (a)  There  is  established  a  CouncU 
on  Global  Resources,  the  Environment,  and 
Population.  The  Council  shaU  be  composed 
of  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture,  Com- 
merce, Defense,  Energy,  Health  and  Human 
Services,  the  Interior.  SUte,  and  Transpor- 
Utlon,  the  Attorney  General,  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality,  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  the  Director  of 
the  United  SUtes  International  Develop- 
ment Cooperation  Agency,  the  Director  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  the  As- 
sistant to  the  President  for  National  Securi- 
ty Affairs,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Policy  Development  of  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Science  and  Technology  Policy  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President,  and  the 
United  SUtes  Trade  RepresenUtive,  or 
their  designees. 

(b)  The  Chairman  of  the  Council  on  Envi- 
ronmental Quality  shall  be  Chairman  of  the 
Council.  The  CouncU  shall  elect  a  Vice 
Chairman  from  among  its  members.  In  the 
absence  or  disability  of  the  Chairman,  the 
Vice  Chairman  shall  act  as  Chairman. 

(c)  The  Chairman  shaU  preside  at  aU 
meetings  of  the  CouncU.   At  least  seven 
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members  of  the  CouncU  thaU  constitute  a 
quorum.  Each  member  of  the  CouncU,  in- 
cluding the  Chairman,  shaU  have  one  vote. 
Dedslons  of  the  CouncU  shaU  be  deter- 
mined by  a  majority  vote  of  the  members 
present. 

PUNCnONS  OP  THE  OOUNCn. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  CouncU  shaU— 

(1)  assist  and  advise  the  President  in  the 
preparation  of  the  national  population 
change  and  planning  report  required  by  sec- 
tion 10  of  this  Act; 

(2XA)  coordinate  population  research  by 
agencies  and  compUe  information  on  the 
current  and  foreseeable  trends  in  United 
SUtes  and  global  population  characteristics 
and  on  the  conditions  causing  such  trends: 

(B)  analyze  and  interpret  such  informa- 
tion to  determine  the  probability  that  such 
trends  and  conditions  wiU  limit  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  policies  set  forth  in  this  Act; 
and 

(C)  compUe  and  submit  to  the  President 
and  Congress  such  studies  as  the  CouncU 
considers  appropriate  to  promote  the 
achievement  and  implementation  of  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  and  policies  of  this  Act; 

(3)  review  the  laws,  regulations,  programs, 
and  activities  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
determine  the  extent  to  which  such  laws, 
regulations,  programs,  and  activities  limit  or 
promote  the  achievement  and  ImplemenU- 
tion  of  the  purposes  and  poUcies  of  this  Act, 
and  make  recommendations  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  such  administrative  actions  and  the 
Congress  for  such  legislative  actions  as  the 
CouncU  considers  necessary  to  eliminate 
any  provisions  of  such  laws  or  regxilations  or 
to  modify  any  such  programs  or  activities 
which  liinlt  the  achievement  or  ImplemenU- 
tlon  of  the  purposes  and  policies  of  this  Act; 

(4)  develop  and  recommend  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  a  national  population 
poUcy,  including  a  national  policy  on  Immi- 
gration, which  wUl  facUlUte  planning  for 
changes  in  population  characteristics  and 
promote  national  population  stabUizatlon  in 
the  United  States: 

(5)  conduct  investigations,  surveys,  and  re- 
search, and  prepare  studies  and  analyses  re- 
lating to  national  population  charsu;teristiC8 
and  the  Impact  of  the  population  character- 
istics on  the  avallabUlty  of  natural  re- 
sources, the  environment,  and  achievement 
of  national  population  sUbilization; 

(6)  prepare  and  revise  projections  and 
analyses  of  short-term  and  long-term  global 
trends  in  population  characteristics,  avaU- 
abUlty  of  natural  resources,  and  environ- 
mental change,  including  the  Impact  of  such 
trends  on  the  Nation,  and  report  such  pro- 
jections and  analyses  to  the  President  at 
least  every  two  years; 

(7)  develop  and  recommend  to  the  Presi- 
dent policies  and  programs  which  wUl  en- 
courage global  population  sUbilization  at  a 
level  which  is  consistent  with  the  highest 
possible  standard  of  living  and  does  not  de- 
plete the  natural  resources  of  the  world  or 
degrade  the  global  environment:  and 

(8)  make  such  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  matters  of  policy  and  legislation  as 
the  President  or  the  Congress  may  request. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  its  functions  under  this 
Act,  the  Council  shall  consult  with  appro- 
priate officials  and  represenUtives  of  SUte 
and  local  governments,  and  other  persons, 
including,  persons  Interested  In  population, 
science,  Industry,  health,  education,  agricul- 
ture, labor,  conservation,  social  welfare,  and 
international  affairs,  to  obuin  Information, 
opinions,  and  advice  without  compensation 
or  reimbursement. 


AmmnsTKATrvE  peovuions 
Sec.  9.  (a)  The  Chairman  is  responsible  for 
the  executive  and  administrative  operation 
of  the  CouncU  in  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act.  The  Cniairman  is  authorized— 

(1)  to  use,  pursuant  to  appropriate  agree- 
ments, the  services,  equipment,  personnel, 
and  facilities  of  other  agencies  and  of  SUte, 
local,  and  private  Instrumentalities,  without 
reimbursement  therefor; 

(2)  to  enter  into  agreements  with  the 
heads  of  such  other  agencies  and  the  heads 
of  any  SUte,  local,  and  private  Instnimen- 
taUties  as  may  be  appropriate;  and 

(3)  to  request  such  information,  data,  and 
reports  from  any  agency  or  person  as  the 
CouncU  may  require  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses and  provisions  of  this  act. 

(b)  The  head  of  each  agency  represented 
on  the  Council  shall  promptly  furnish  nec- 
essary services,  equipment,  personnel,  and 
faculties  to  the  CouncU. 

(c)  The  head  of  each  agency  shaU,  to  the 
extent  permitted  by  law,  provide  the  Coun- 
cU with  information  of  the  agency  requested 
by  the  CouncU.  including  suggestions,  esti- 
mates, and  sUtistics. 

(d)  The  expenses  of  the  CouncU  shaU  be 
paid  of  ^>propriatlons  available  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  administrative  expenses  of  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President. 

ANNUAL  REPORT 

Sec.  10.  Within  one  year  after  the  date 
of  enforcement  of  this  Act,  and  annuaUy 
thereafter,  the  President  shall  prepare  and 
transmit  to  the  Congress  a  national  popula- 
tion change  and  planning  report  which  shaU 
include— 

(1)  the  current  and  foreseeable  trends  In 
national  and  global  population  characteris- 
tics; 

(2)  an  evaluation  of  the  adequacy  of  avail- 
able natural  resources  for  fulfiUng  the 
human  and  economic  requirements  of  the 
United  SUtes  and  the  world  based  on  such 
current  and  foreseeable  trends; 

(3)  an  evaluation  of  the  short-term  and 
long-term  impsurt  which  national  and  global 
trends  In  population  *  *  *. 


By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  DoDD,  Mr.  Randolph, 
Mr.  Hart,  and  Mr.  Iwouye): 
S.  102G.  A  bill  to  provide  for  national 
public  Improvements;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

FEDERAL  CAPITAL  INVESTMENT  ACT  OP  1  BBS 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  introducing  today,  along  with  Sen- 
ators DoDD,  Hart,  Inoitve,  and  Ran- 
dolph, the  Federal  Capital  Investment 
Act  of  1983.  This  bill  combines  the  key 
points  of  legislation  Senator  Dodd  and 
I  introduced  separately  last  year.  Sen- 
ator Dodd's  bill,  S.  2630,  the  Capital 
Investment  Bu(lget  Act  of  1982,  was 
Introduced  on  Jime  15,  1982;  my  bill, 
S.  2926,  the  Rebuilding  of  America 
Act,  was  introduced  on  September  17, 
1982;  and  again  as  S.  23  on  January  26, 
1983. 

The  new  bill  would  establish  an  in- 
dependent Commission  on  Public  Im- 
provements to  compile  a  comprehen- 
sive inventory  of  public  works  on  a 
State-by-State  basis,  and  further 
would  direct  the  Federal  Government 
to  prepare  a  capital  investment  budget 
within  the  unified  budget. 
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In  a  most  surprising  way  the  subject 
of  public  woiics  has  risen  from  obscuri- 
ty to  respectability  over  the  last  year. 
Not  Just  because  of  the  Invention  of  a 
new  word— "Infrastructure"— did  this 
occur.  Against  the  background  of 
record  unemplosranent,  most  Ameri- 
cans can  plainly  see  that  the  road, 
bridges,  mass  transit,  water  supply. 
and  sewer  systems  on  which  they 
depend  are  falling  apart  faster  than 
they  are  being  repaired  or  rebuilt. 
There  is  obviously  work  to  be  done 
and  workers  to  do  it. 

Public  works  spending  by  all  levels 
of  government  has  declined  nearly  30 
percent  over  the  last  decade— but  no 
one  seemed  to  realise  this  was  occur- 
ring. Neither  the  Congress,  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  nor  the 
State  and  local  governments  made  a 
conscious  decision  to  coUectively  spend 
less  to  mftintAJn  the  existing  public 
works  systems  that  sustain  our 
economy. 

States  and  local  governments  for 
their  part  have  been  strapped  for 
funds,  crowded  out  of  the  bond  market 
by  high  interest  rates,  and  saddled 
with  increased  administrative  respon- 
sibilities by  the  Federal  Government. 
Deferred  maintenance  or  postponed 
development  of  essential  public 
works— particularly  those  below  the 
ground—  is  a  politically  expedient,  and 
in  the  short  term,  a  fiscally  attractive 
solution.  Furthermore,  Federal  grant 
and  loan  programs  for  public  works 
tend  to  encourage  new  construction  at 
the  expense  of  maintenance  and  reha- 
bilitation. 

At  the  Federal  level,  the  decline  in 
investment  is  largely  a  consequence  of 
haphazard  and  diffuse  decision- 
making. We  have  failed  to  organize 
budgetary  information  on  long-term 
capital  spending  projects  in  any  mean- 
ingful and  useful  form.  Fully  one-htdf 
of  all  public  works  investment  in  the 
United  States  derives  directly  or  indi- 
rectly-through grants-in-aid- from 
the  Federal  Government.  Yet,  the 
Federal  Government  lacks  both  the  in- 
stitutional structure  and  the  data  to 
set  spending  priorities,  assure  consist- 
ency among  the  many  different  pro- 
grams and  agencies,  and  achieve  fiscal 
equity  among  the  regions  of  our 
Nation. 

The  purpose  of  oiu-  bill  is  to  provide 
the  institutional  structure  and  the 
budgetary  format  to  make  rational, 
long-term  decisionmaking  on  public 
works  possible  at  the  Federal  level. 
Our  bill  would  amend  the  Budget  Act 
to  require  the  preparation  of  a  Federal 
capital  investment  budget  to  be  sub- 
mitted by  the  President  in  each  fiscal 
year.  The  capital  investment  budget 
would  be  a  part  of  the  imifled  budget. 
In  addition  to  the  capital  budget, 
our  bill  would  establish  an  independ- 
ent Commission  on  Public  Improve- 
ments composed  of  13  public  and  pri- 
vate representatives.  The  Commission 


would  conduct  an  inventory  of  existing 
major  public  improvements  by  region. 
State,  and  metropolitan  area.  Over  its 
2-year  life,  the  Commission  would  de- 
velop a  national  public  improvement 
plan  which  would  establish  national 
and  regional  priorities  in  construction, 
rehabilitation  and  repair  projects.  The 
plan  would  examine  vsuious  means  of 
public  and  private  financing  of  such 
projects  and  recommend  necessary 
changes  in  Federal  laws  and  regula- 
tions to  reverse  the  pattern  of  disin- 
vestment in  public  works. 

The  Commission  will  be  staffed  by 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
other  appropriate  agencies.  We  feel 
strongly  that  the  expertise  to  main- 
tain a  workable  and  effective  invento- 
ry and  to  develop  the  details  of  a  cap- 
ital investment  plan  within  the  unified 
budget  should  reside  in  the  Federal 
Government  and  not  be  delegated  to 
outside  consultants.  This  is  emphati- 
cally a  function  of  government  that 
should  not  be  abdicated. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1026 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiue  of 
Repreaentativea   of  the    United   State*   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Federal  Capital  Investment  Act  of  1983". 

nHDniGS 
Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that— 

(1)  the  Nation's  Inventory  of  public  Im- 
provements are  vital  to  national  develop- 
ment and  prosperity; 

(2)  public  capital  Investment  In  the  United 
States  has  declined  at  an  alarming  rate  over 
the  last  decade  and  has  resulted  in  the  poor 
condition  of  much  of  our  public  Improve- 
ments: 

(3)  the  national  costs  of  deteriorated  or  In- 
adeQuate  public  improvements  are  signifi- 
cantly higher  than  the  costs  of  constructing 
new  or  rehabUitatlng  or  replacing  existing 
facilities; 

(4)  the  Federal  Government  is  responsible 
for  one-half  of  all  public  capital  Investment 
In  the  United  SUtes  through  grante-ln-aid 
and  direct  Investment;  and 

(5)  the  Federal  Government  has  no  Insti- 
tutional means  of  formulating  a  comprehen- 
sive national  public  Improvements  plan  and 
ordering  national  priorities. 


PURPOSES 

Sec.  3.  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are— 

(1)  to  provide  basic  information  of  the 
system  of  national  public  improvements  of 
the  Nation  in  an  organized  and  rational 
manner; 

(2)  to  Identify  serious  deficiencies  in  na- 
tional public  Improvements  that  are  deterio- 
rating and  beyond  rehabilitation  and  to 
Identify  those  that  are  constraining  nation- 
al growth; 

(3)  to  allocate  limited  funding  for  national 
public  improvements  in  a  cost-effective  and 
orderly  manner  by  providing  for  the  estab- 


lishment of  reasonable  and  regionally  bal- 
anced priorities  in  capital  investment; 

(4)  to  distinguish  between  Federal.  State, 
and  local  responsibilities  in  order  to  reduce 
fragmentation  and  duplication  of  effort 
while  retaining  the  primacy  of  State  and 
local  governments  on  decisions  affecting  the 
use  of  land  and  water  wlttiin  their  Jurisdic- 
tions; 

(5)  to  Improve  legislative  oversight  over 
public  capital  investments:  and 

(6)  to  mitigate  disincentives  for  the  con- 
struction. reiiabiliUtlon  and  repair  of  dete- 
riorating natltmal  public  improvements  ttiat 
now  exist  In  Federal  laws  and  regulations  to 
encourage  the  most  economically  efficient 
pattern  of  Investment  in  public  Improve- 
ments by  the  Federal  Government. 

DEPIHinOIlS 

Sec.  4.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act- 

(1)  the  term  "national  public  improve- 
ment" means  but  shall  not  be  limited  to  the 
Nation's  systems  of  highways,  roads, 
bridges,  mass  transit,  main  water  supply  and 
distribution  systems,  and  sewer  systems; 

(2)  the  term  "facility"  means  any  physical 
structure  such  as  a  highway,  road,  bridge, 
transit  line  or  structure  related  to  a  mass 
transit  system,  water  supply  storage,  treat- 
ment, and  distribution  system  or  sewage 
treatment  and  collection  system  which  is 
owned  and  operated  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, a  SUte,  municipality,  or  other  public 
agency  or  authority  organized  pursuant  to 
State  or  local  law; 

(3)  the  term  "construction"  means  the 
erection  or  acquisition  of  new  structures 
and  the  acquisition  and  Installation  of  ini- 
tial equipment  therefor; 

(4)  the  term  "rehabUitatlon"  means  the 
alteration  or  reconstruction  of  an  existing 
structure  and  the  acquisition  and  Installa- 
tion of  initial  equipment  or  modernization 
or  replacement  of  such  equipment; 

(5)  the  term  "repair"  means  the  mainte- 
nance and  operation  activities  on  an  exist- 
ing structure  to  ensure  the  continuing  func- 
tioning of  the  structure; 

(6)  the  term  "life-cycle  cost"  means  the 
total  cost  of  constructing,  operating,  and 
maintaining  a  facility.  Including  the  interest 
on  any  borrowed  funds,  over  the  design  en- 
gineered life  of  the  faculty; 

(7)  the  term  "SUte"  means  any  State  of 
the  United  SUtes,  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Northern  Marianas  Trust  Territories,  or  the 
Virgin  Islands;  and 

(8)  the  term  "region"  means  one  of  the 
nine  geographical  groups  of  SUtes  defined 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  In  the  SUtistl- 
cal  Abstract  of  the  United  SUtes. 

NATIONAL  INVENTORY  OP  PUBLIC 
nCFROVEMKNTS 

Sec.  5.  The  National  Commission  on  Cap- 
ital Investment  esUblished  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 8  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Com- 
mission") shall  conduct  an  inventory  of  ex- 
isting major  national  public  Improvements 
by  region,  SUte,  and  major  metropolitan 
areas  of  the  United  SUtes  and  by  type  of  fa- 
cility, surveying  especially— 

(1)  age  and  condition  of  the  facility; 

(2)  trends  In  the  condition  of  the  facility 
over  time  and  the  relation  of  those  trends  to 
usage  and  repair  schedules; 

(3)  means  of  financing  the  rehablllUtlon, 
repair,  and  construction  of  facilities; 

(4)  comparisons  of  condition  of  public  im- 
provemenU  within  a  region,  SUte,  or  major 
metropolitan  area  and  the  pattern  of  eco- 
nomic development  In  such  areas  over  time; 
and 


(5)  trends  in  public  expenditures  for  reha- 
bilitation, repair,  and  new  construction  of 
public  improvements  by  region,  SUte,  a 
major  metropolitan  area  and  by  level  of  gov- 
ernment 

DKVKLOPIIXHT  OP  A  NATIONAL  PUBLIC 
IKPROVnONTS  PLAN 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  develop  a 
National  Public  Improvements  Plan  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Plan")  listing  In 
priority  order,  needed  construction,  reha- 
bUiUtion,  or  repair  of  public  Improvements 
in  each  region,  for  such  time  periods  as  the 
Commission  may  deem  appropriate,  to  sus- 
tain regionally  balanced  national  economic 
development.  Priorities  shall  be  listed  by 
type  of  facility  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
and  for  each  region,  and  shall  further  con- 
sider the  relative  priorities  among  the  vari- 
ous types  of  faculties.  The  Plan  sliaU  in- 
clude recommended  means  of  financing  the 
needed  construction,  rehablllUtlon  and 
repair  taking  Into  account  the  lowest  life- 
cycle  costs  of  developing  and  maintaining 
national  public  Improvements  and  the  ap- 
propriate mix  of  Federal.  SUte.  local  and 
private  resources  to  implement  the  Plan. 
The  Commission  shaU  consider  prior  Feder- 
al Involvement,  level  of  prior  repair  expendi- 
tures and  regional  equity  in  its  recommen- 
dations on  financing  the  Plan. 

(b)  As  an  Integral  part  of  the  Plan,  the 
Commission  shaU  suggest  specific  revisions 
In  Federal  laws,  regulations,  and  poUcles 
and  further  suggest  alterations  In  the  cur- 
rent responsibilities  of  Federal,  SUte,  and 
local  govemmente  that  may  be  necessary  to 
reverse  the  pattern  of  disinvestment  in  na- 
tional pubUc  improvements  and  sustain  eco- 
nomic development.  The  Commission  shaU 
include  analyses  and  recommendations  in 
accordance  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
concerning— 

(1)  the  information  the  President  has  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  pursuant  to  section 
201(k)  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act, 
1921  identifying  Federal  civilian  national 
public  Improvemente  In  the  unified  Federal 
budget; 

(2)  changes  in  the  imposition  or  aUocation 
of  excise  taxes,  user  fees,  other  sources  of 
public  revenue,  and  borrowing  authorities; 

(3)  sUtutory  or  regulatory  revisions  In 
grants-in-aid,  direct  construction,  or  subsidy 
programs  that  would  eliminate  duplication, 
waste,  and  delay;  that  would  encourage  con- 
sideration of  lowest  Ufe-cycle  costs  in  devel- 
oping and  maintaining  faculties;  and  that 
would  correct  regional  imbalances  and  disin- 
centives for  repair  of  facilities  in  Federal 
programs:  and 

(4)  the  deslrabUlty  and  feaslbUity  of 
scheduling  public  ImprovemenU  construc- 
tion and  nujor  rehablllUtlon  work  in  a 
manner  counter  to  national  or  regional  eco- 
nomic cycles  In  order  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
such  work  and  to  dampen  economic  fluctua- 
tions. 

PROCEDURES 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Commission  shaU  submit  to 
Congress  and  the  President,  not  later  than 
one  year  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  tills 
Act,  the  national  Inventory  of  public  Im- 
provemente required  pursuant  to  section  6. 

(b)  Not  later  than  eighteen  months  after 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Commission 
shall  submit  to  Congress  and  the  President 
a  draft  Plan  required  pursuant  to  section  6. 
For  purposes  of  soUciting  and  considering 
public  comment,  the  Commission  shall  fur- 
ther distribute  the  draft  Plan  to  affected 
Federal  agencies,  all  Members  of  Congress, 
major  public  Interest  groups,  the  Governors 


of  the  SUtes,  local  officials,  and  make  the 
report  generaUy  available  to  the  public.  All 
affected  Federal  agencies  shall  submit  writ- 
ten comments  to  the  Commission  within 
thirty  days. 

(c)  Not  later  than  twenty-four  months 
after  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Com- 
mission slutU  submit  to  the  Congress  and 
the  President  the  final  version  of  the  Plan 
pursuant  to  section  6. 

(d)  Unless  the  Congress  enacte  a  joint  res- 
olution of  disapproval  of  that  portion  of  the 
Plan  required  pursuant  to  section  6(a) 
within  one  hundred  and  twenty  calendar 
days  of  receipt  of  the  final  Plan,  tliat  por- 
tion of  the  Plan  shaU  be  deemed  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress  and  shall  be  the 
poUcy  of  the  Federal  Government.  No  sUt- 
ute  or  regulation  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, of  a  SUte  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  shaU  be  in  any  way  altered  by  con- 
gressional approval  of  that  portion  of  the 
Plan  pursuant  to  section  6(a). 

(e)  The  Senate  Environment  and  Public 
Works  Committee  and  House  PubUc  Works 
and  Transportation  Committee  shall  hold 
hearings  on  the  proposed  changes  In  exist- 
ing law  pursuant  to  section  6  and  shaU 
report  legislative  proposals  to  the  Senate 
and  House  of  RepresenUtives  regarding 
such  changes  within  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  of  receipt  of  the  Plan  to  permit 
fuU  Federal  ImplemenUtlon  of  the  Plan. 

ESTABUSiOfXNT  OP  THE  COHMISSION 

Sec.  8.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  esUblished  a 
National  Commission  on  Capital  Investment 
which  shall  assess  the  condition  of  the  na- 
tional Infrastructure  of  national  public  Im- 
provemente, analyze  causes  of  disinvestment 
in  such  improvemente,  and  evaluate  the 
need  to  rehabUlUte,  repair,  replace,  and 
expand  national  pubUc  Improvemente  to 
support  balanced  development  of  the  na- 
tional economy. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed 
of— 

(1)  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  the  Secre- 
tary of  TransporUtion,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce; 

(2)  one  represenUtive  from  each  of  the 
foUowing  organizations:  the  National  Gover- 
nors Association,  the  National  Conference 
of  SUte  Legislatures,  the  National  League 
of  Cities,  United  SUtes  Conference  of 
Mayors,  and  the  National  Association  of 
Counties;  and 

(3)  five  Individuals  from  the  private  sector 
selected  by  the  President  who  among  them 
have  experience  in  and  knowledge  of  pubUc 
Investment  financing,  clvU  engineering, 
SUte  and  local  budgeting  practices,  and  re- 
gional planning. 

If  a  Secretary  serving  under  clause  (1)  is 
unable  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Commis- 
sion, he  may  designate  a  represenUtive,  but 
In  no  case  may  the  designee  be  of  a  rank 
lower  than  Assistant  Secretary. 

(c)  The  President  shaU  designate  one  of 
the  five  individuals  to  be  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  at  the  time  of  appointment. 
The  Chairman  shaU  be  an  Individual  of  na- 
tional recognition  with  experience  In  both 
pubUc  affairs  and  private  enterprise.  The 
Ctialrman  sliall  be  appointed  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  and  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  or  their 
designees  shall  attend  the  meetings  of  the 
Commission  as  nonvoting  members. 

(e)  The  Commission  shaU  be  convened 
within  tlilrty  days  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


PEDKRAL  CAPITAL  INVESniXNT  BUDGET 

Sec.  9.  Section  201  of  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Act.  1921  (31  U.S.C.  11)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing 
new  subsection: 

"(K)(l)  The  President  shaU  include  with 
each  Budget  submitted  under  subsection  (a) 
on  or  after  January  1,  1984.  a  special  analy- 
sis, for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year,  which  stiaU 
Identify  for  each  function,  agency,  and  pro- 
gram the  amount  of  appropriations  and  ex- 
penditures which  may  be  classified  as  na- 
tional public  improvemente.  and  shaU  con- 
tain appropriate  summaries  of  the  total 
amount  of  such  appropriations  and  expendi- 
tures. In  addition,  the  special  analysis  under 
this  paragraph  shall  contain— 

"(A)  an  estimate  of  current  aggregate  na- 
tional public  inprovemente  Investmente; 

"(B)  an  estimate  of  current  aggregate 
repair  investmente: 

"(C)  an  identification  explaining  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  proposed  annual  capital  ex- 
penditures contained  in  the  proposed 
Budget  to  the  Nation's  longer  term  needs 
and  the  Federal  Government's  longer  term 
national  public  improvemente  strategies: 

"(D)  a  5-year  projection  on  anticipated 
capital  and  related  repair  expenditures:  and 

"(E)  identification  of  surplus  Federal  fa- 
culties In  these  categories. 

"(2)  In  addition  to  the  Information  re- 
quired by  paragraph  (1).  the  President  shaU 
include  with  each  Budget  submitted  under 
subsection  (a)  on  or  after  January  1,  198S,  a 
capital  Investment  budget  which  shall  iden- 
tify by  SUte  the  amount  of  appropriations 
and  expenditures  which  may  be  classified  as 
national  public  improvemente,  and  shall 
contain- 

"(A)  an  estimate  of  construction,  rehabili- 
Ution,  and  repair  Investmente: 

"(B)  an  estimate  of  the  coste  to  continue 
specific  present  levels  of  service: 

"(C)  an  assessment  of  the  levels  of  service 
being  produced  by  pubUc  Infrastructure  cap- 
ital; and 

"(D)  a  5-year  projection  of  appropriate 
amounte  for  the  capital  investment  budget. 

"(3)  for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
any  appropriation  or  expenditure  shall  be 
classified  as  a  national  public  Improvement 
to  the  extent  that  funds  so  appropriated  or 
expended  wUl  be  used  for  the  construction, 
rehabUiUtion,  or  repair  of  any  civilian 
pubUc  f  acilUty  in  the  United  SUtes. 

"(4)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection— 

"(A)  the  term  national  public  improve- 
ment' means  but  shall  not  be  limited  to  the 
Nation's  systems  of  highways,  roads, 
bridges,  mass  transit,  main  water  supply  and 
distribution  systems,  and  sewer  systems; 

"(B)  the  term  'faculty'  means  any  physical 
structure  such  as  a  highway,  road,  bridge, 
transit  line,  or  structure  related  to  a  mass 
transit  system,  water  supply  storage,  treat- 
ment, and  distributrion  system  or  sewage 
treatment  and  collection  syste.na  which  is 
owned  and  operated  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, a  SUte,  municipality,  or  other  pubUc 
agency  or  authority  organized  pursuant  to 
SUte  or  local  law; 

"(C)  the  term  'construction'  means  the 
erection  or  acquisition  of  new  structures 
and  the  acquisition  and  installation  of  ini- 
tial equipment  therefor; 

"(D)  the  term  'rehabUlUtlon'  means  the 
alteration  or  reconstruction  of  an  existing 
structure  and  the  acquisition  and  installa- 
tion of  Initial  equipment  or  modernization 
or  replacement  of  such  equipment;  and 

"(E)  the  term  'repair'  means  the  mainte- 
nance and  operation  activities  on  an  exlst- 
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ing  structure  to  ensure  the  continuing  func- 
tioning of  the  structure:  and 

"(F)  the  term  SUte'  means  any  State  of 
the  United  SUtes.  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Puerto  Rico.  Guam.  American  Samoa,  the 
Northern  Marianas  Trust  Territories,  or  the 
Virgin  Islands.". 

ADTHOKIZATIOlt  OF  APPROPRIATIOHS 

Sbc.  10.  (a)  The  Commission  may  employ 
a  staff  consisting  of  no  more  than  thirty 
full-time  employees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, who  shall  be  detailed  by  the  various 
agencies  upon  request  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  Commission.  Nothing  in  this  section 
shall  be  construed  to  permit  an  increase  in 
the  level  of  total  Federal  employment. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall 
assign  an  employee  of  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  as  staff  director  for  the  Commis- 
sion, with  the  concurrence  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Commission,  and  shall  also  provide 
office  space,  supplies,  equipment,  and  neces- 
sary contracting  and  other  support  services 
to  the  Commission  and  its  staff. 

(c)  The  heads  of  all  Federal  agencies  shall 
cooperate  with  the  Commission  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible,  and  to  provide,  on  a 
timely  basis,  such  information  as  the  Com- 
mission m&y  request. 

(d)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  trans- 
ferred or  reprogramed  from  appropriations 
otherwise  available  to  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers,  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, and  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the 
total  of  $5,000,000  to  carry  out  the  duties  of 
the  Commission  during  its  tenure,  said  sum 
to  be  exclusive  of  salaries  of  staff. 

(e)  The  private  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  t>e  compensated  for  their  time  en- 
gaged on  Commission  business  at  the  daily 
rate  established  for  employees  at  grade  18 
of  the  General  Schedule.* 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  (Mr.  Moywihan)  as 
a  principal  cosponsor  of  the  "Federal 
Capital  Investment  Act  of  1983," 
which  will  begin  the  process  of  defin- 
ing and  addressing  our  Nation's  mas- 
sive public  facility  needs. 

My  own  involvement  in  this  issue 
traces  back  to  September  23.  1981, 
when  I  introduced  legislation  to  estab- 
lish a  national  public  investment  re- 
quirement analysis  (S.  1658).  This 
analysis  would  have  provided  an  inven- 
tory and  assessment  of  the  adequacy 
of  the  Nation's  inventory  of  basic 
pubUc  facilities.  On  June  15,  1982, 1  in- 
troduced a  bill  to  establish  a  Federal 
capital  investment  budget  which  incor- 
porated the  concept  of  an  inventory 
and  needs  assessment  and  Included 
provisions  to  establish  infrastructure 
investment  priorities  within  the  Feder- 
al budget.  The  bill  we  are  introducing 
today  would  establish  an  independent 
Commission  on  Public  Improvements 
to  compile  a  comprehensive  inventory 
of  public  works  and  would  direct  the 
Federal  Government  to  prepare  a  cap- 
ital budget  within  the  unified  Federal 
budget. 

I  would  like  to  thank  my  friend  from 
New  York  for  his  part  in  the  establish- 
ment of  this  bill.  Last  year,  Senator 
MoTNiHAH  and  I  each  introduced  sepa- 
rate bills  which  recognized  the  great 
neglect  represented  by  the  deteriora- 


tion and  inadequacy  of  our  Nation's 
infrastructure.  I  feel  that  each  of 
these  bills  had  components  which  are 
needed.  Unfortunately,  neither  pro- 
posal was  acted  upon.  This  session  the 
Senator  and  I  worked  together  to  form 
one  bill  which  incorporates  the  best 
qualities  of  each  of  our  proposals.  I  am 
extremely  enthusiastic  about  this 
product,  and  I  feel  that  it  is  signifi- 
cantly better  than  either  of  Its  prede- 
cessors. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  that  my  col- 
leagues are  aware  of  the  overwhelming 
national  problem  caused  by  the  dete- 
rioration of  our  public  facilities.  De- 
spite its  recent  popularity  as  a  politi- 
cal issue,  the  infrastructure  problem  is 
neither  a  new  concern  nor  one  which 
lends  itself  to  expedient,  short-term 
solutions.  The  deterioration  of  roads, 
bridges,  water  supply,  and  sewer  sys- 
tems, and  mass  transit  systems  is  a 
long-term  problem  which  has  not 
arisen  overnight.  The  need  is  evident 
and  the  danger  clear.  By  continuing  to 
neglect  our  public  facilities  and  failing 
to  provide  for  needed  upkeep,  we  are 
merely  deferring  the  inevitable  ex- 
pense. While  it  may  be  fiscally  attrac- 
tive to  postpone  maintenance  and  re- 
habilitation costs,  we  must  realize  that 
we  are  only  postponing,  not  avoiding, 
the  expense. 

Over  the  past  decade,  public  works 
spending  by  all  levels  of  government 
has  declined  by  nearly  30  percent. 
State  and  local  governments,  priced 
out  of  bond  markets  by  high  interest 
rates  and  forced  to  absorb  rising  ad- 
ministrative costs,  have  been  unable  to 
devote  funds  to  this  end.  The  failure 
of  the  Federal  Government  is  more 
perplexing.  Due  to  our  haphazard  and 
diffuse  decisionmaking  process,  we 
have  been  unable  to  produce  a  com- 
prehensive list  of  projects  and  goals. 
Considering  our  great  involvement  in 
public  works  investment,  the  need  to 
provide  a  consistent,  sensible,  coherent 
policy  is  urgent. 

This  bill  will  establish  a  2-year  inde- 
pendent Commission  of  Public  Im- 
provements, which  will  be  composed  of 
13  representatives  of  the  public  and 
private  sectors.  The  Commission  will 
conduct  an  inventory  of  needed  major 
improvements  on  regional.  State,  and 
metropolitan  levels.  At  the  end  of  the 
2-year  period,  the  Commission  will 
produce  a  national  public  improve- 
ments plan  which  will  establish  na- 
tional and  regional  priorities  for  con- 
struction, rehabilitation,  and  repair 
projects.  F\irthermore,  the  Commis- 
sion will  examine  means  of  combining 
public  and  private  financing  for 
projects  as  well  as  possible  changes  in 
Federal  laws  and  regulations  to  re- 
verse the  alarming  trend  of  disinvest- 
ment in  public  works. 

Additionally,  this  bill  will  modify 
Federal  budget  procedures  so  as  to 
allow  long-term  decisions  to  be  made 
on  public  works.  This  will  be  done  by 


requiring  the  President  to  submit, 
within  the  unified  budget,  a  capital  in- 
vestment budget  which  will  identify 
both  the  long-term  needs,  with  rele- 
vant Improvement  strategies,  and  in- 
vestments to  he  made  in  the  ensuing 
fiscal  year. 

Mr.  President,  the  infrastructure 
problem  facing  the  Nation  can  no 
longer  be  ignored,  and  it  Is  not  a  prob- 
lem that  can  be  solved  by  throwing  In 
money  without  a  national  plan.  This 
bill  will  permit  us  to  establish  such  a 
plan.  It  will  yield  a  more  efficient  use 
of  dollars  committed  to  public  works 
and  will  guarantee  that  national  prior- 
ities will  be  fulfilled.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  give  serious  consideration  to 
this  initiative.* 


By  Mr.  GORTON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Jackson): 
S.  1027.  A  biU  to  amend  Public  Law 
96-162;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

TAKIMA  RrVEH  BASH*  WATKR  KlfHAMCXlIXirT 
PROJXCT 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  pleased  to  introduce  with  Sena- 
tor Jackson  legislation  relating  to  the 
proposed  Yakima  River  basin  water 
enhancement  project. 

The    Bureau    of    Reclamation    was 
given  the  authority  during  the  96th 
Congress  to  conduct  a  major  feasibili- 
ty study  of  water  resources  enhance- 
ment in  the  Yakima  River  basin  in 
Washington   State.    Phase    I    of   the 
study   was   completed   in   August   of 
1982.  Phase  II  is  currently  underway 
to  formulate  a  development  plan  to 
present  to  Congress  and  to  Washing- 
ton State  for  implementation.  One  of 
the  recommendations  from  the  phase 
I  study  was  the  construction  of  the 
East  Selah  Reregulation  Dam.  Wash- 
ington State   would   like   to   proceed 
with  the  construction  of  the  dam  with 
its  own  funds.  This  project  is  seen  as  a 
first  step  toward  solving  the  conflict- 
ing claims  for  water  from  the  Yakima 
River  and  it  shows  the  State's  willing- 
ness to  share  in  the  costs  associated 
with  the  overall  enhancement  project. 
The  legislation  we  are  introducing 
today  provides  that  any  State  invest- 
ments that  are  made  prior  to  congres- 
sional authorization  of  the  Yakima  en- 
hancement project,  may  be  credited 
toward    any    future    cost-sharing    re- 
quirements that  Congress  may  impose 
at  the  time  of  authorization.  An  iden- 
tical bill  has  been  introduced  in  the 
House    of    Representatives    by    the 
entire  Washington  State  House  dele- 
gation. 

I  applaud  the  efforts  of  the  State  of 
Washington  to  move  forward  on  this 
major  water  enhancement  project,  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  sup- 
porting this  important  legislation,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 

printed  In  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rscoro.  as  follows: 

8.  1027 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repnaentativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Public 
Law  96-162  (relating  to  the  Yakima  River 
Basin  Water  Enhancement  Project-feasibili- 
ty study)  (93  SUt.  1241)  Is  amended  by 
adding  a  new  section  at  the  end  thereof: 

"Sbc.  2.  If  the  SUte  of  Washington,  prior 
to  an  authorization  (or  the  providing  of  an 
appropriation  of  funds  to  the  Department 
of  the  Interior)  to  construct  the  Yakima 
River  Basin  Water  Enhancement  Project, 
constructs  any  physical  element  of  that 
project.  Including  any  reregulation  dam  or 
fish  passage  facility,  the  costs  Inctirred  by 
the  State  In  construction  of  such  elements 
shall  be  credited  to  the  total  amount  of  any 
costs  to  be  borne  by  the  State  as  contribu- 
tions toward  payment  for  cost  of  the 
project:  except  that,  no  such  credit  sluUl  be 
given  to  any  element  contracted  by  the 
State  unless  the  element  was  approved  by 
the  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation prior  to  Its  construction.  The  Com- 
missioner shall  grant  such  an  approval, 
when  requested  by  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton, if  it  appears  the  element  proposed  for 
construction  is  an  Integral  part  of  the 
project.  All  approved  elements  constracted 
by  the  State,  as  provided  in  this  section, 
shall  be  Included  as  a  part  of  the  project 
previously  directed  for  feaslbllty  determina- 
tion study  by  the  first  section  of  ttiis  Act.". 

•  Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  with  Senator 
Gorton  this  legislation  regarding  the 
proposed  Yakima  River  basin  water 
enhancement  project.  The  bUl  pro- 
vides that  If  the  State  of  Washington 
constructs  a  portion  of  the  project 
prior  to  the  date  that  Congress  au- 
thorizes the  project,  the  costs  of  such 
construction  shall  be  credited  toward 
the  State's  share  of  any  cost-sharing 
arrangement  that  Congress  may 
impose  at  the  time  of  authorization. 
An  identical  bill,  H.R.  653,  has  been  in- 
troduced by  the  entire  House  delega- 
tion from  Washington  State. 

As  my  colleagues  may  recall.  Con- 
gress authorized  a  feasibility  study  of 
the  proposed  Yaldma  project  in  1979. 
The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  not 
completed  Phase  I  of  the  feasibility 
study,  and  the  State  of  Washington  is 
eager  to  begin  construction  of  a  $12 
billion  reregulation  dam  with  its  own 
funds.  The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to 
assure  the  State  that  if  Congress  ever 
authorizes  the  project,  and  if  Congress 
requires  that  the  State  contribute  to 
the  payment  of  project  costs,  that  con- 
struction money  already  expended  by 
the  State  will  be  credited. 

I  commend  the  State  of  Washington 
for  its  willingness  to  take  the  initiative 
on  this  important  water  project,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  sup- 
porting prompt  enactment  of  this 
measure.* 


By  Mr.  GORTON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Jackson): 


S.  1028.  A  biU  to  modify  the  naviga- 
tion project  on  the  Cowlitz  River, 
Wash.,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  Implement  Interim  meas- 
ures to  control  floods  in  the  lower 
Cowlitz  River  area  and  improve  navi- 
gation on  the  Columbia  River;  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

FLOOD  CORTROL  PROJSCTS  ON  CKBTAIN  RIVERS 
IN  WASHINGTON 

»ir.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  pleased  to  introduce  with  Sena- 
tor Jackson  legislation  authorizing 
the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
implement  interim  measures  to  con- 
trol floods  in  the  lower  Cowlitz  River 
area  in  Washington  State.  This  legisla- 
tion is  needed  to  protect  developed 
areas  along  the  Cowlitz  and  Toutle 
Rivers  which  face  serious  flood  threats 
from  the  buildup  of  sedimentation 
from  the  Mount  St.  Helens  eruption. 

At  the  request  of  President  Reagan, 
the  Corps  of  Elnglneers  Is  currently 
conducting  a  comprehensive  study 
which  addresses  flood  control  issues 
on  the  Cowlitz  and  Toutle  Rivers.  The 
study,  due  for  release  in  November  of 
this  year,  will  make  recommendations 
for  solving  the  flood  control  problems 
on  these  rivers.  This  legislation  pro- 
vides that  interim  measures  be  under- 
taken by  the  corps  until  the  recom- 
mendations from  the  comprehensive 
study  can  l>e  fully  implemented.  The 
bill  directs  the  corps  to  maintain  flood 
protection  against  the  100-year  storm 
event. 

In  the  past,  the  corps'  authority  to 
dredge  the  Cowlitz  and  Toutle  Rivers 
and  to  use  other  flood  prevention 
measures  has  come  from  Public  Law 
84-99,  which  authorizes  emergency 
action  to  prevent  imminent  flooding. 
During  the  past  year,  questions  arose 
about  whether  or  not  an  emergency 
situation  still  existed  on  these  rivers 
and,  as  a  result,  whether  or  not  the 
corps  had  the  authority  to  spend 
Public  Law  84-99  fimds  to  continue 
flood  protection  work.  Recent  erup- 
tions of  Moimt  St.  Helens  and  the  con- 
tinuing volume  of  sediment  being  car- 
ried down  from  the  mountain  clearly 
indicate  the  serious  flood  danger  that 
still  exists  for  residents  living  in  the 
developed  areas  along  these  two  rivers. 
This  legislation  will  insure  that  lives 
and  property  will  be  protected  until 
the  recommendations  from  the  corps' 
comprehensive  flood  protection  plan 
can  be  implemented. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  Join  me  in  supporting  the  prompt 
enactment  of  this  important  legisla- 
tion, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1028 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of  the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 


Ttiat  to  assure  adequate  flood  protection 
for  developed  areas  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Cowlitz  and  Toutle  Rivera,  Washington,  and 
to  improve  navigation  in  the  Colombia 
River,  the  navigation  project  on  the  Cowlitz 
River.  Washington,  authorized  by  the  first 
section  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  mailing 
appropriations  for  the  construction,  repair, 
and  preservation  of  certain  public  works  on 
rivers  and  harbors,  and  for  other  purposes", 
approved  June  25.  1910  (36  SUt.  665).  is 
hereby  modified  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  to  implement  and  maintain  flood 
control  measures  on  the  Cowlitz  and  Toutle 
Rivers  by  dredging  or  other  means  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  to  be  necessary  to 
assure  flood  protection  for  developed  areas 
In  the  vicinity  of  such  rivers  against  a  100- 
year  flood  on  the  lower  Cowlitz  River  and  to 
reduce  sedimenUtion  flow  and  the  cliance 
of  blockage  on  the  Columbia  River. 

Sec.  2.  The  authorization  provided  In  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  shall  remain  in 
effect  until  such  time  as  permanent  solu- 
tions and  measures  for  flood  control  and 
navigation  as  identified  In  the  chief  of  Engi- 
neers' Cowlitz  and  Toutle  Rivers  final  feasi- 
bility report,  to  be  submitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  are  fully  Implemented. 

•  Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  Senator  Gorton  in  in- 
troducing legislation  that  provides  in- 
terim authority  for  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  perform  flood 
protection  work  in  the  Cowlitz  River 
area. 

Mr.  President,  the  corps  is  presently 
conducting  a  comprehensive  study 
which  will  recommend  a  permanent 
solution  to  the  flood  control  problems 
along  the  Cowlitz  and  Toutle  Rivers. 
Recent  eruptions  of  Mount  St.  Helens, 
however,  indicate  that  the  mountain  is 
truly  not  dormant,  and  it  is  extremely 
critical  that  a  margin  of  safety  be 
maintained  with  continued  dredging 
and  rehabilitative  work.  This  legisla- 
tion, therefore,  would  give  the  corps 
authority  to  maintain  100-year  flood 
protection  while  we  wait  for  the  corps 
comprehensive  study  to  be  fully  imple- 
mented. 

We  have,  in  the  past,  funded  flood 
preventive  work  on  the  Cowlitz  in  the 
corps'  flood  control  and  coastal  emer- 
gencies accoimt.  This  has  been  diffi- 
cult because  OMB  believes  that  Mount 
St.  Helens  work  no  longer  qualifies  as 
an  emergency.  This  legislation  would 
resolve  the  continuing  emergency 
problem. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  I  urge  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Public  Works  to 
move  quickly  on  this  legislation  which 
will  allow  the  corps  to  proceed  with 
the  necessary  work  immediately.* 


By   Mr.   SASSER   (for   himself, 
Mr.  Baucus,  and  Mr.  Dixon): 
S.  1029.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Equal 
Access  to  Justice  Act  to  include  ap- 
peals to  a  board  of  contract  appeals;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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BOAU  OF  CONTBACT  APPEALS 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  today 
along  with  Senators  Baucus  and 
Dixoit  I  am  introducing  S.  1029  which 
will  allow  individuals  who  prevail  on 
claims  before  contract  appeals  boards 
to  the  awarded  attorney  fees  under 
the  Equal  Access  to  Justice  Act.  This 
bUl  will  clear  up  an  area  of  uncertain- 
ty that  has  plagued  this  important 
piece  of  legislation  since  its  inception. 
As  my  colleagues  will  recall,  the 
Ekiual  Access  to  Justice  Act  (EAJA) 
grew  partially  out  of  congressional 
concern  that  all  too  often  Individuals 
or  small  business  owners  facing  imf air 
Government  action  would  accept  an 
inequitable  out-of-court  settlement 
simply  because  they  could  not  meet 
litigation  expenses.  Realizing  the  cost 
of  contesting  unfair  Government 
action  would  often  exceed  the  amount 
in  issue,  small  business  owners  and 
other  individuals  would  simply  forgo 
vindicating  their  rights. 

Congress  took  a  large  step  toward 
rectifj^ing  this  situation  with  enact- 
ment of  the  Equal  Access  to  Justice 
Act.  This  act  provides  that  when  an  in- 
dividual or  small  business  person  liti- 
gates against  the  Federal  Government 
and  prevails,  the  citizen  is  entitled  to 
be  paid  legal  expenses  provided  the 
Government  is  unable  to  substantially 
Justify  its  purpose  in  pursuing  the  liti- 
gation. Thus,  although  payment  of  at- 
torney fees  is  not  absolute,  the  Equal 
Access  to  Justice  Act  removes  the  dis- 
incentive to  litigate  most  unfair  Gov- 
ernment and  agency  action. 

However,  since  enactment  of  that 
measure  there  has  been  continued  un- 
certainty over  applying  the  act  to 
hearings  before  contract  appeals 
boards.  Indeed,  small  business  owners 
would  often  find  themselves  in  the  an- 
omolous  situation  of  one  contract  ap- 
peals board  granting  attorney  fees 
while  another  would  declare  that  it 
had  no  authority  to  award  such  fees. 

A  recent  court  opinion  handed  down 
in  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Federal  circuit  clarified  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Equal  Access  to  Justice  Act 
to  contract  appeals  boards.  Unfortu- 
nately, in  Fidelity  Construction  Co., 
against  the  United  States,  the  court 
held  that  the  provisions  of  the  EAJA 
do  not  apply  to  such  hearings. 

While  judicially  sound,  this  r\illng 
perpetuates  the  disincentive  to  litigate 
that  the  E^ual  Access  to  Justice  Act 
sought  to  eradicate.  Small  businesses 
with  contractual  disputes  with  the 
Federal  Government  are  chilled  from 
hiring  an  attorney  to  air  their  griev- 
ances. Unfair  Government  actions  in 
performance  of  contractual  obliga- 
tions may  go  unabated. 

The  Washington  Post  ran  an  article 
on  March  21,  which  outlined  some  of 
the  difficulties  generated  by  the  Fidel- 
ity opinion.  I  ask  luianimous  consent 
that  the  contents  of  this  article  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcoeo  at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was   ordered    to    be   printed    in    the 
RxcoRO,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Wuhlnston  Post.  Mar.  21. 1983] 

CoimiACTORS  PnfD  Law  a  Catch  23"  in 

SKKKIMa  COUHT  COSTS  FROM  U.S. 

(By  Daniel  B.  Moskowltz) 

Some  companies  locked  in  litigation  with 
the  federal  government  have  found  a  1980 
law  to  be  a  bonanza,  but  a  recent  ruling 
from  the  Federal  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
severly  limits  the  usefulness  of  the  statute 
for  government  contractors. 

The  law,  the  Equal  Access  to  Justice  Act, 
lets  companies  shift  to  the  Treasury  their 
lawyers'  bills  when  they  beat  the  govern- 
ment in  a  court  battle.  Related  costs  of  win- 
ning—such as  expert  witness  fees  and  eco- 
nomic or  engineering  analyses— also  can  be 
repaid. 

The  rub  for  government  contractors  Is 
that  they  have  to  go  to  court  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  law,  according  to  the  new  appel- 
late ruling.  In  fact,  most  disputes  between 
the  government  and  those  who  do  business 
with  it  are  settled  out  of  court  by  contract 
appeals  boards  within  the  individual  agen- 
cies. 

These  boards  routinely  hear  requests 
from  companies  that,  because  of  increases 
in  component  prices  or  other  unforseeable 
expenses,  they  should  get  more  for  fulfilling 
a  government  contract  than  the  price  origi- 
nally agreed  ut>on. 

The  situation  that  brought  on  the  new 
ruling  is  typical:  Fidelity  Construction  Co. 
contracted  with  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration to  put  in  a  new  signal  light 
system  at  Bradley  International  Airport 
(serving  Hartford.  Conn.)  for  $176,999.99. 

Both  parties  knew  that  was  merely  an  es- 
timate, since  13  of  the  20  items  making  up 
the  final  bid  were  merely  guesses  about  the 
quantity  that  finally  would  be  needed  on 
the  job. 

Fidelity  late  asked  for  more  than  $300,000 
for  the  work,  and  the  contract  appeals 
board  at  the  Department  of  Transportation 
agreed  that  the  construction  firm  had  the 
money  coming. 

That  victory  may  have  cost  Fidelity 
money,  because  its  attempt  to  invoke  the 
Equal  Access  to  Justice  Act  to  get  paid  for 
the  expense  of  the  appeal  was  turned  back 
by  the  circuit  court.  "We  hold  that  the 
board  of  contract  appeals  is  without  juris- 
diction to  award  fees  under  this  act,"  Judge 
Philip  Nichols  Jr.  said  flatly. 

The  irony  is.  had  Fidelity  lost  before  the 
board,  it  oolght  later  have  gotten  the  gov- 
ernment to  pay  the  costs  of  that  proceeding. 
That  would  have  happened  had  it  then 
taken  the  dispute  to  court  and  won  there. 

That's  the  case.  Nichols  said,  because  the 
way  the  judges  read  the  statute,  "the  court 
may  award  fees  for  service  before  a  board 
only  when  it  also  awards  fees  for  service 
Ijefore  itself." 

Maurice  J.  Mountain.  Fidelity's  lawyer, 
argued  that  such  a  policy-making  winners 
lose  and  holding  out  the  hope  that  losers 
can  win— makes  so  little  sense  that  it  could 
not  conceivably  be  what  Congress  meant  in 
writing  the  1980  law. 

But  the  circuit  court  notes  that  the  law 
does  not  mention  contract  api>eals  boards 
when  it  outlines  who  can  stick  the  govern- 
ment with  the  other  side's  legal  bills,  and  so 
there's  no  way  for  judges  to  read  them  into 
the  statute. 

Besides,  the  anomoly  Is  not  totally  sense- 
less: "It  is  at  least  possible."  Nichols  mused, 
"that  Congress  wrote  this  provision  in  this 


manner  in  order  to  deter  the  government 
from  appealing  board  decisions  adverse  to 
it." 

Even  though  the  government  won  in  the 
Fidelity  Construction  cue  on  the  Issue  of 
lawyers'  fees,  it  Is  not  ready  to  concede  that 
the  usual  appeals  route  for  contract  dis- 
putes can  lead  to  a  demand  for  It  to  pick  up 
the  other  party's  costs  if  the  claim  is 
upheld.  That's  because  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment thinks  that  the  new  Claims  Court, 
which  came  into  existence  last  October, 
does  not  have  authority  to  award  fees  under 
the  equal  access  law. 

That  issue  has  yet  to  l>e  litigated,  and  the 
court  in  the  Fidelity  case  was  careful  to 
leave  that  controversy  to  another  day. 

The  authority  to  award  fees,  of  course, 
does  not  translate  automatically  into  an 
award  of  fees.  The  law  applies  only  to  small 
companies,  although  its  definition  of  a  small 
company— one  with  a  net  worth  of  less  than 
$5  million— includes  most  businesses. 

More  importantly,  the  law  tells  Judges  not 
to  make  the  government  pay  up  if  doing  so 
would  be  unfair,  or  if  the  government's  posi- 
tion in  the  litigation  was  'substantially  jus- 
tified," even  if  It  finally  proved  unsuccess- 
ful. Justice  has  racked  up  a  fair  amouint  of 
success  in  using  those  exceptions  to  fight 
off  demands  on  the  Treasury. 

The  Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S. 
Courts  is  going  to  report  on  how  the  fee- 
shifting  law  is  worldng  each  June  30.  Its 
first  report  covers  only  nine  months,  since 
the  sUtute  went  into  effect  Oct.  1.  1981. 
Thirty  cases  were  disposed  of  in  that  time, 
and  in  17  of  them,  the  government  got  out 
of  paying.  Most  often  Justice  attorneys  per- 
suaded the  judges  that  their  position  in  the 
litigation  was  "substantially  justified."  but 
the  fairness  loophole  come  into  play.  too. 

One  court  turned  down  the  bid  for  law- 
yers' fees  because  it  had  taken  too  long  in 
settling  the  case;  had  it  worked  more  effi- 
ciently, the  court  decided,  it  would  have 
gotten  rid  of  the  case  before  the  new  law 
went  into  effect. 

But  for  those  litigants  who  got  the  gov- 
ernment to  pay  their  bills,  the  awards  were 
worth  the  efforts.  On  the  average,  the 
judges  set  the  figures  at  89.4  percent  of  the 
amount  the  parties  asked  for— a  very  high 
ratio.  And  at  least  some  of  the  dollar 
amounts  are  impressive:  In  one  case  against 
the  Defense  Department,  they  came  to 
$200,000,  and  in  one  complex  case  involving 
three  cabinet  departments  and  one  inde- 
pendent regulatory  agency,  the  government 
was  told  to  pay  $435,999  for  lawyers  and  re- 
lated expenses. 

The  awards  In  less  complicated  cases  came 
to  a  lot  less— one  was  just  $5.901— but  In  all 
it  Is  a  lucrative  enough  pot  for  government 
contractors  to  be  distressed  that  it's  now  so 
tiard  for  them  to  tap  into  It. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  this 
ruling  will  have  a  severe  detrimental 
effect  on  our  Nation's  small  business- 
es. Through  prior  hearings  and  debate 
on  this  issue,  it  t>ecame  clear  that 
some  Federal  agencies  target  small 
businesses  for  agency  action  because 
they  know  these  small  firms  do  not 
have  the  ability  to  contest  a  particular 
action.  Small  business  owners  and  ad- 
vocates raised  their  voices  against  this 
practice  and  the  disadvantage  they 
were  working  under  when  litigating 
against  the  Government  as  the  1980 
White    House    Conference   on   Small 


Business  included  reimbursement  of 
attorney  fees  as  1  of  the  15  issues  seen 
as  most  important  for  addressing  the 
problems  of  small  business. 

Bto.  President,  many  of  these  same 
points  were  raised  when  this  body  con- 
sidered the  Equal  Access  to  Justice 
Act.  We  responded  at  that  time  with  a 
resounding  vote  of  support  for  allow- 
ing small  business  the  necessary  tools 
to  fight  city  hall  when  such  a  fight 
was  justified. 

The  ability  to  have  one's  day  in 
court,  so  to  speak,  which  is  central  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Equal  Access  to 
Justice  Act,  should  not  be  denied  our 
Nation's  small  businesses  simply  be- 
cause they  are  appearing  before  a  con- 
tract appeals  board.  Extending  cover- 
age under  the  EAJA  is  not  a  novel 
idea,  it  has  the  support  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  and  the  Small 
Business  Administration.  No,  it  is  not 
a  new  idea,  only  an  equitable  one. 

Given  the  recent  judicial  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Equal  Access  to  Justice  Act 
I  feel  it  is  Imperative  that  Congress 
speak  with  a  clear  voice  on  this  matter 
of  great  importance  to  our  Nation's 
small  businesses.  S.  1029  provides  the 
specific  language  necessary  to  allow 
small  business  to  stand  up  to  unfair 
Government  action  rather  than 
knuckling  in  to  the  fears  of  high  liti- 
gation expenses.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  again  show  their  support  for  small 
business  and  individual  rights  through 
supporting  this  measure.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  S.  1029  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1029 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 504(bKl)(C)  of  tiUe  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  "(I)"  after  "means";  and 

(2)  inserting  before  the  semicolon  the  fol- 
lowing: ",  and  (11)  any  appeal  of  a  decision 
made  pursuant  to  section  6  of  the  Contract 
Disputes  Act  of  1978  (41  U.S.C.  805)  before 
an  agency  l>oard  of  contract  appeals  as  pro- 
vided in  section  8  of  such  Act  (41  U.S.C. 
807)".  > 

Sec.  2.  Section  504(d)(2)  of  tiUe  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  strildng  out 
"1982.  1983.  and  1984."  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "1982  tlirough  1988.". 

Sec.  3.  Section  2412(dX4KB)  of  tiUe  28. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "1982.  1983.  and  1984,"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "1982  through  1988.". 

Sec.  4.  Section  203(c)  and  section  204(c)  of 
the  Equal  Access  to  Justice  Act  are  re- 
pealed. 


By  Mr.  STAFFORD  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Symms)  (by  request): 
S.  1030.  A  biU  to  transfer  the  Appa- 
lachian Development  Highway  System 
to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation;  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 


APPALACRIAM  IKVELOPMERT  HIGHWAY  8TSTKM 
AMXHDMXIITS  OP  19S3 

•  Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
and  a  section-by-section  analysis  of 
the  Appalachian  Development  High- 
way System  Amendments  of  1983  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1030 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives   of  the    United   States    of 
America  in  Conoress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  101.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Appalachian  Development  Highway 
System  Amendments  of  1983." 

TRANSFER  OP  PUMCTIOIf  S 

Sec.  102.  There  are  hereby  transferred  to 
and  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion all  functions,  powers,  and  duties  of  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission  that 
relate  to  the  Appalachian  Development 
Highway  System,  provided  for  in  section  201 
of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act  of  1965,  as  amended. 

TRAMSPER  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  103.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  shall  determine 
what  personnel,  assets,  liabilities,  contracts, 
properties,  records,  and  unexpended  bal- 
ances of  appropriations,  authorizations,  al- 
locations, and  other  funds  employed,  held, 
used,  arising  from,  available  or  to  be  made 
available  in  connection  with  the  functions, 
powers,  and  duties  transferred  by  this  Act 
shall  be  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation. 

(b)  All  orders,  determinations,  rules,  regu- 
lations, permits,  contracts,  certificates,  li- 
censes, and  privileges  which  have  l>een 
issued,  made,  granted,  or  allowed  to  l>ecome 
effective  in  the  exercise  of  duties,  powers,  or 
functions  which  are  transferred  by  tills  Act 
wlilch  are  In  effect  at  the  time  this  Act 
takes  effect,  shall  continue  in  effect  accord- 
ing to  their  terms  until  modified,  terminat- 
ed, superseded,  set  aside,  or  repealed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  or  by  operation 
of  law. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
affect  any  proceedings  pending,  at  the  time 
this  Act  takes  effect,  before  the  Appalach- 
ian Regional  Commission:  except  that  pro- 
ceedings relating  to  functions  transferred 
shall  l>e  continued  before  the  Department 
of  Transportation.  Such  proceedings  shall 
lie  continued  where  they  were  pendlhg  at 
the  time  of  such  transfer.  In  either  case, 
orders  shaU  be  taken  therefrom,  and  pay- 
ments shall  t>e  made  pursuant  to  such  order, 
as  if  this  Act  had  not  been  enacted;  and 
orders  issued  in  any  such  proceedings  shall 
continue  in  effect  until  modified,  terminat- 
ed, superseded,  or  repealed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation,  or  by  operation  of  law. 

(d)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2), 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not  affect 
suits  commenced  prior  to  the  date  this  Act 
takes  effect,  and  in  all  such  suits  proceed- 
ings shall  be  had,  appeals  taken,  and  judg- 
ments rendered,  in  the  manner  and  effect  as 
if  this  Act  had  not  been  enacted. 

(2)  No  suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding 
commenced  by  or  against  an  officer  of  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission  in  that 
officer's  official  capacity  shall  abate  by 
reason  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  No  cause  of 
action  by   or  against  any   department  or 


agency,  functions  of  wtiich  are  transferred 
by  this  Act  or  by  or  against  any  officer 
thereof  in  ttut  officer's  official  capacity, 
shall  abate  by  reason  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  Causes  of  action,  suits,  or  other 
proceedings  may  t>e  asserted  by  or  against 
the  United  SUtes  or  such  official  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  as  may  l>e  ap- 
propriate and.  in  any  litigation  pending 
when  this  Act  takes  effect,  the  court  may  at 
any  time,  on  Its  own  motion  or  that  of  any 
party,  enter  an  order  which  will  give  effect 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(3)  If  before  the  date  on  which  this  Act 
takes  effect,  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission,  or  officer  thereof  in  official  car 
paclty,  is  a  party  to  a  suit,  then  such  suit 
shall  t>e  continued  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  (except  in  the  case  of  a  suit 
not  involving  functions  transferred  to  the 
Secretary). 

(e)  With  respect  to  any  function,  power, 
or  duty  transferred  by  this  Act  and  exer- 
cised after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  ref- 
erence in  any  other  Federal  law  to  the  Ap- 
palachian  Regional  Commission  shall  be 
deemed  to  mean  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation. 

AUTHORIZATIONS 

Sec.  104.  Subsection  (g)  of  section  201  of 
the  Appalachian  Regional  {development  Act 
of  1965,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following: 

"To  carry  out  this  section  there  is  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  out  of  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund.  $80,000,000  per  fiscal  year  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  September 

30.  1984.  and  September  30.  1985.  and 
$60,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1986.  Sums  authorized  herein 
out  of  the  EUgbway  Trust  Fund  for  fiscal 
years  1984.  1985.  and  1986  are  authorized 
for  the  development  of  projects  on  the  Ap- 
palachian Development  Highway  System 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  and  are  authorized  in  the 
place  of  any  other  authorization  for  such 
fiscal  years.  Stmis  authorized  herein  stiall 
be  available  for  obligation  when  appropri- 
ated." 

FEDERAL  SHARE 

Sec.  105.  Subsection  (h)  of  section  201  of 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
of  1965  is  amended  by  striUng  "70  per 
centum"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "80 
per  centum"  and  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following:  "Projects  approved  after  March 

31,  1979.  may  be  adjusted  to  receive  a  Feder- 
al share  not  greater  than  80  per  centimi.". 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  106.  This  Act  shall  liecome  effective 
on  October  1. 1983. 

Sbction-by-Section  Analysis 

SECTION  101.  short  title 

The  section  cites  the  Act  as  the  Appa- 
lachian Development  Highway  System 
Amendments  of  1983. 

SECTION  lOa.  TRANSFER  OP  PT7NCTIONS 

This  section  would  transfer  the  functions, 
powers,  and  duties  of  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Commission  related  to  the  Appa- 
lachian Development  Highway  System  to 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation. 

SECTION  103.  TRANSFER  PROVISIONS 

Ttiis  section  contains  technical  transfer 
provisions  and  savings  provisions. 

SECTION  104.  AUTHORIZATIONS 

This  section  provides  authorizations  for 
appropriations  out  of  the  Highway  Trust 
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Fund  for  the  Appalachian  Development 
Highway  System  of  $80  million  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1»84  and  1B8S.  and  $60  mU- 
lion  for  FY  1986.  Contract  authority  is  not 
provided;  rather,  sums  authorized  are  avail- 
able for  obligation  when  appropriated. 
Sums  authorised  are  to  be  expended,  when 
appropriated,  for  repayment  of  advanced 
construction  projects  and,  to  the  extent  pos- 
sible, for  the  completion  of  other  projects. 

glCnON  lOS.  PXDKRAI.  SHAKK 

This  section  changes  the  Federal  share  of 
the  prefinanced  Appalachian  highway 
projects  approved  after  March  31,  1979, 
from  70  percent  to  80  percent. 

SBCnOH  106.  UrSUllVK  DATK 

This  section  provides  that  this  Act  shall 
become  effective  on  October  1, 1983.« 


By  Mr.  STAFFORD: 
S.  1031.  A  bill  to  authorize  an  equita- 
ble sharing  of  costs  on  projects  of  the 
J3JS.  Corps  of  Engineers  in  order  to  en- 
courage a  more  orderly  development 
of  the  Nation's  water  resources;  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Worlts. 

WATBt  RXSOnKCKS  FOUCT  ACT  OF  1983 

•  Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  more  difficult  issues  before  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  involves  the  develop- 
ment of  our  Nation's  water  resources 
and  the  question  of  how  to  share  equi- 
tably the  costs  of  new  projects. 

The  Reagan  administration  has  pro- 
posed, both  as  an  amendment  to  the 
fiscal  year  1983  budget  and  as  a  part 
of  its  fiscal  year  1984  budget,  new  cost- 
sharing  formulas  on  various  types  of 
water  projects  undertaken  by  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  ESigineers. 

The  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  twice  examined  these 
proposals  in  hearings.  And  twice  the 
conunittee  voted  to  support  these  new 
cost-sharing  formulas,  which  require  a 
hgher  non-Federal  commitment  than 
in  the  past. 

Unfortunately,  the  issue  remains  un- 
resolved. No  action  has  occurred  on 
these  projects  or  on  cost  sharing,  pos- 
sibly because  we  lack  an  overall  direc- 
tion. 

In  an  effort  to  help  move  this  issue 
off  dead  center,  and  to  give  the  admin- 
istration and  our  colleagues  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees  some  guid- 
ance, I  am  pleased  to  introduce  legisla- 
tion that  would  require  these  new 
levels  of  cost-sharing  on  all  water  de- 
velopment projects  on  which  construc- 
tion is  initiated  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers after  enactment  of  this  act. 

My  intent  Is  to  help  to  move  the 
debate  forward,  to  work  toward  a  reso- 
lution of  these  issues. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  soimd  and 
reasonable  proposal.  We  must  act  to 
develop  a  sound  national  water  re- 
sources policy.  This  bill  represents  a 
step  toward  that  goal. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Recoro. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1031 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
American  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  be  cited  as  the  "Water  Resources  Policy 
Act  of  1983. ' 

Sxc.  2.  After  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  shall  not 
Initiate  construction  on  any  project,  or  sepa- 
rable component  of  a  project,  until  a  non- 
Federal  public  Interest  agrees  to  provide, 
during  the  period  of  construction  of  the 
project  or  component,  the  following  per- 
centages of  the  cost,  depending  on  ihe  pur- 
pose of  the  project  or  component: 

(a)  Flood  control:  35  per  centum: 

(b)  Hydroelectric  power:  100  per  centum; 

(c)  Municipal  and  industrial  water:  100  per 
centum: 

(d)  Recreation:  50  per  centum: 

(e)  Agricultural  water:  35  per  centum,  and 

(f)  Beach  Erosion  Control:  Initial  Con- 
struction and  Periodic  Nourishment:  SO  per 
centum. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  No  project  or  component  of  a 
project  constructed  under  the  terms  of  this 
Act  shall  be  initiated  by  the  Secretary  until 
the  Secretary  agrees  in  writing  with  a  non- 
Federal  public  Interest  to  the  cost-sharing 
arrangement  described  under  the  terms  of 
Section  2  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  accept 
payments  In  kind  toward  the  non-Federal 
share  of  the  cost  of  any  project  or  compo- 
nent of  a  project  under  the  terms  of  the 
Act,  provided  that  at  least  10  per  centum  of 
the  costs  are  provided  In  cash  during  the 
period  of  project  construction.  At  the  re- 
quest of  the  appropriate  non-Federal  public 
interest,  the  Secretary  may  delay,  for  up  to 
one  year  after  the  date  when  construction  is 
initiated  on  a  project  or  component  of  a 
project,  the  initial  payment  to  be  made  by 
the  non-Federal  public  interest  under  the 
terms  of  this  Act.* 


By  Mr.  LEVIN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Cohen): 
S.  1032.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  limit  the 
amount  of  any  tax  lien,  to  provide  tax- 
payers a  cause  of  action  for  wrongful 
levy  on  property,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

LnOTATIOM  OF  AMGUirT  OF  TAX  LIENS 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  along  with  Senator 
CoHZN  a  taxpayer  bill  of  rights,  a  bUl 
very  similar  to  the  one  we  introduced 
in  the  97th  Congress.  It  would  estab- 
lish a  limit  to  the  amount  of  property 
that  could  be  liened  by  the  IRS,  pro- 
hibit no  equity  seizures,  require  the 
IRS  to  abide  by  installment  pay  plans 
entered  into  with  delinquent  taxpay- 
ers, and  create  a  cause  of  action 
against  the  United  States  for  any  in- 
tentional wrongful  lien  or  levy  issued 
by  the  IRS.  It  does  not  solve  all  the 
procedural  problems  in  the  present 
tax  system,  but  it  is  a  step  in  that  di- 
rection and  is  based  on  a  well-docu- 
mented record  resulting  from  a  hear- 
ing by  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Oversight    of    Government    Manage- 


ment in  1980.  Senator  Cohen  is  the 
chairman  of  that  subcommittee. 

On  July  31.  1980.  I  chaired  that 
hearing  which  was  called  to  study  the 
collection  practices  of  the  IRS  and 
their  impact  on  small  businesses.  The 
investigation  began  as  a  result  of  re- 
ports from  small  businesses  of  what 
appeared  to  be  unnecessary  and 
heavy-handed  IRS  use  of  its  broad 
lien,  levy  and  seizure  authority  to  col- 
lect delinquent  taxes.  Similarly,  a 
number  of  IRS  revenue  officers  had 
contacted  the  subcommittee  with  criti- 
cisms of  internal  managerial  pressure 
mandating  arbitrary  liens,  levies,  and 
seizures  even  though  inappropriate 
and  where  the  tax  delinquency  could 
have  been  better  recovered  for  the 
Treasury  with  less  harsh  methods. 

The  subcommittee  made,  among 
others,  the  following  findings: 

That  the  IRS  violates  its  own  formal 
policy  by  taking  excessive  and  harsh 
enforcement  actions  against  small 
businesses  without  considering  all  its 
available  collection  alternatives. 

That  liens  are  Imposed  against  prop- 
erty with  value  grossly  in  excess  of  the 
amount  of  the  tax  delinquency  and 
that  the  liens  frequently  remain  even 
after  the  delinquency  is  satisfied  and 
the  lien  is  no  longer  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  Crovemment's  interest. 

That  levies  are  issued  precipitously 
against  taxpayer  bank  accounts  and 
receivables  even  where  Revenue  Offi- 
cers and  the  taxpayer  have  agreed  to 
an  installment  pay  plan  to  satisfy  the 
tax  delinquency  and  have  complied 
with  the  agreement. 

That  seizures  had  increased  dramati- 
cally in  1980.  were  being  effected  with- 
out adequate  consideration  of  all  avail- 
able collection  alternatives,  and  con- 
tinue to  be  made  on  taxpayer  property 
that  has  no  net  salable  value. 

The  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsi- 
bility Act  of  1982  addressed  two  of 
these  problems.  It  requires  the  release 
of  liens  within  30  days  of  payment  and 
prior  notice  to  the  taxpayer  of  any 
levy.  The  other  problems,  which  were 
identified,  however,  remain  uncorrect- 
ed. 

The  rate  of  seizures,  liens,  and  levies 
for  fiscal  year  1982  has  increased.  For 
fiscal  year  1981.  the  rate  of  seizures, 
liens,  and  levies  per  case  disposition 
was  4.1,  231,  and  341,  respectively.  For 
fiscal  year  1982,  the  rate  was  4.7,  266. 
and  474,  respectively.  The  provisions 
of  this  bin  identified  as  necessary  in 
1980  are  still  relevant.  With  the  con- 
tinued Increase  use  of  liens,  levies,  and 
seizures,  the  concern  for  fairness  and 
necessity  in  their  application  remains 
pressing. 

The  Congress  has  conferred  power- 
ful, forcible  collection  powers  on  the 
IRS,  including  its  authority  to 
summarily  lien,  levy,  or  seize  and  sell 
taxpayer  property  and  rights  to  prop- 
erty. These  powers  play  an  Important 
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role  in  the  IRS  collection  effort  and 
are  necessary  to  insure  that  taxpayers 
will  not  play  fast  and  loose  with  the 
Federal  tax  system.  However,  when 
the  use  of  these  powers  is  abused  or 
arbitrarily  applied,  then  what  was  cre- 
ated as  a  necessary  tool  turns  into  a 
deadly  weapon. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today  Is 
not  Intended  to  compromise  or  dimin- 
ish the  needed  authority  we  have 
vested  in  the  IRS.  Rather,  it  simply  at- 
tempts to  shield  taxpayers  from  the 
drastic  financial  consequences  of  an 
excessive  or  unlawful  levy,  lien,  or  sei- 
zure. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  bill  be 
printed  in  full  immediately  following 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1032 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  UEN  FOR  TAXES. 

(a)  III  General.— Section  6321  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
lien  for  taxes)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"SEC.  (321.  LIEN  FOR  TAXES. 

"(a)  In  General.— If  any  person  liable  to 
pay  any  tax  neglects  or  refuses  to  pay  the 
same  after  demand,  the  United  States  shall 
have  a  lien  in  its  favor  upon  the  qualified 
property  of  such  person  in  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  the  amount  of  such  tax,  together 
with  any  interest,  assessable  penalty,  or 
costs. 

"(b)  Qdaupied  Propehty.— For  purposes 
of  this  section,  the  term  'qualified  property' 
means  those  items  of  property  and  rights  to 
property  (identified  by  the  Secretary), 
whether  real  or  personal,  belonging  to  a 
person  which  have  a  total  fair  market  value 
that  approximately  equals  (but  is  not  less 
than) the  sum  of— 

"(1)  the  amount  of  the  lien  imposed  under 
subsection  (a),  plus 

"(2)  the  total  amount  of  all  other  liens  on 
such  items  of  property,  or  rights  to  proper- 
ty, having  priority  over  the  lien  Imposed 
under  subsection  (a). 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  liens  im- 
posed after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

SEC.  Z.  DISCHARGE  OF  UEN  ON  PROPERTY. 

(a)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  section 
6325(b)  of  such  Code  (relating  to  discharge 
of  property)  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  Property  in  excess  of  the  liabil- 
ity.—Upon  request  from  the  taxpayer,  The 
Secretary  shall  promptly  issue  a  certificate 
of  discharge  of  any  part  of  the  property 
subject  to  any  lien  Imposed  under  this  chap- 
ter if  the  Secretary  finds  that  such  dis- 
charge is  legally  feasible  and  that  the  fair 
market  value  of  that  part  of  such  property 
remaining  subject  to  the  lien  Is  approxi- 
mately equal  to  the  sum  of— 

"(A)  the  amount  of  the  unsatisfied  liabil- 
ity secured  by  such  lien,  plus 

"(B)  the  total  amount  of  all  other  liens 
which  have  priority  over  such  lien,  plus 

"(C)  any  Interest,  assessable  penalty,  or 
costs. 

"(2)  Part  patmxnt;  interest  op  the 
DNiTED  STATES  VALUELESS.— Upon  request 
from  the  taxpayer,  the  Secretary  shall  issue 


a  certificate  of  discharge  of  any  part  of  the 
property  subject  to  the  lien  where  partial 
discharge  is  legally  feasible  and  where— 

"(A)  there  Is  paid  over  to  the  Secretary  in 
partial  satisfaction  of  the  liability  secured 
by  the  lien  an  amount  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  which  shall  not  be  less  than  the 
value,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  of 
the  Interest  of  the  United  States  in  the  part 
to  be  so  discharged,  or 

"(B)  the  Secretary  determines  at  any  time 
that  the  interest  of  the  United  States  in  the 
part  to  be  so  discharged  has  no  value.  In  de- 
termining the  value  of  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  in  the  part  to  be  so  dis- 
charged, the  Secretary  shall  give  consider- 
ation to  the  value  of  such  part  and  to  such 
liens  thereof  as  have  priority  over  the  lien 
of  the  United  SUtes." 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SBC  3.  LEVY  AND  DISTRAINT. 

(a)  Levy  Defined.— Subsection  (b)  of  Sec- 
tion 6331  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  seizure  and  sale  of  proper- 
ty) is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Seizure  and  Sale  of  Property.— The 
term  'levy'  as  used  in  this  title  Includes  the 
power  of  distraint  and  seizure  by  any 
means.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  sub- 
section (dK3),  a  levy  shall  extend  only  to 
property  possessed  and  obligations  existing 
at  the  time  thereof,  and  shall  not  extend  to 
property  which  has  no  value  (other  than  a 
value  peculiar  to  the  owner).  In  any  case  in 
which  the  Secretary  may  levy  upon  proper- 
ty or  rights  to  property,  he  may  seize  and 
sell  such  property  or  rights  to  property 
(whether  real  or  personal,  tangible  or  intan- 
gible).". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  levies 
made  on  property  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

SEC  4.  INSTALLMENT  PAY  PLANS. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  6331  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
levy  and  distraint)  is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating subsection  (e)  as  subsection  (f)  and 
by  inserting  after  subsection  (d)  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(e)  Installment  Pay  Plans.— Where  an 
installment  pay  plan  has  been  entered  into 
between  the  taxpayer  and  the  Service,  the 
Secretary  shall  not  levy  upon  or  seize  any 
property  or  rights  to  property  belonging  to 
that  taxpayer  for  the  specified  duration  of 
the  agreement,  unless  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  are  violated." 

(b)  Effective  Date.- The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  any 
installment  pay  plan  made  on  or  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  S.  CIVIL  ACTION  BY  TAXPAYER  FOR  VIOLA- 
TION OF  CERTAIN  PR(X:EDURES. 

(a)  In  General.— Paragraph  (1)  of  Section 
7426(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  civU  actions  by  persons 
other  than  taxpayers)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(1)  Wrongful  lien  or  levy.— 

"(A)  Action  by  taxpayer.— If  a  lien  has 
been  imposed  or  a  levy  made,  on  property, 
the  person  against  whom  the  tax  (with  re- 
spect to  which  such  lien  or  levy  arose)  is  as- 
sessed may  bring  a  civil  action  against  the 
United  States  in  a  district  court  of  the 
United  States  on  a  claim  that  such  lien  was 
imposed  or  maintained,  or  such  levy  made, 
knowingly  in  violation  of  the  procedures 
provided  in  sections  6325  or  6331  (or  any 
regulations  prescribed  under  such  sections) 
or  knowingly  in  violation  of  any  agreement 


entered  into  between  the  Secretary  and 
such  person.  Such  action  may  be  brought 
without  regard  to  whether  such  property 
has  been  surrendered  to,  or  sold  by,  the  Sec- 
retary. 

"(B)  Action  by  third  party.— If  a  levy  has 
been  made  on  property  or  property  has 
been  sold  pursuant  to  a  levy,  any  person 
(other  than  the  person  against  whom  the 
tax  with  respect  to  which  such  levy  arose  Is 
assessed)  who  claims  an  interest  in  or  lien 
on  such  property  and  that  such  property 
was  wrongfully  levied  upon  may  bring  a  civil 
action  against  the  United  States  in  a  district 
court  of  the  United  States.  Such  action  may 
be  brought  without  regard  to  whether  such 
property  has  been  surrendered  to  or  sold  by 
the  Secretary. 

"<C)  Wrongful  lien  oh  levy  action  by 
TAXPAYER.— The  district  court  shall  have  Ju- 
risdiction to  grant  whatever  form  of  relief 
may  be  appropriate  under  the  circum- 
stances in  a  cause  of  action  brought  under 
subsection  (a)  (1)  (A)."." 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  Section  7426  of  such  Code  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  heading  thereof 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"SEC  74M.  CIVIL  ACTIONS  RELA'HNC  TO  COLLEC- 
•HON  OF  TAX." 

(2)  The  table  of  contents  of  subchapter  B 
of  chapter  76  of  such  Code  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  item  relating  to  section 
7426  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Sec.  7426.  Civil  actions  relating  to  the  col- 
lection of  tax.". 

(3)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  6532  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  periods  of  limitations  on 
suits)  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "the  levy"  in  para- 
graph (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
lien,  the  levy.",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  caption  thereof 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(c)  Suits  Relating  to  Collection  op 
Tax.—". 

(4)  Subsection  (f )  of  section  6503  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  suspension  of  running  of 
period  of  limitation)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "of  a  third  party",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "of  Third  Party"  in  the 
caption  thereof. 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.* 


By  Mr.  SIMPSON: 
S.  1033.  A  biU  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  establish  an 
emergency  job  training  program  for 
wartime  veterans:  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

VETERANS'  EMERGENCY  JOB  TRAINING  ACT 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  today  S.  1033,  the  Veter- 
ans' Emergency  Job  Training  Act  of 
1983.  This  bill  would  provide  for  pay- 
ments to  employers  to  assist  In  cover- 
ing the  cost  of  training  veterans  for 
jobs  that  are  likely  to  develop  into  per- 
manent positions. 

On  March  1  of  this  year,  the  Senate 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  which  I 
have  the  privilege  to  chair,  met  to 
mark  up  its  budget  views  and  esti- 
mates for  fiscal  year  1984.  At  that 
meeting,  an  amendment  was  offered 
by  my  good  friend  from  California,  the 
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ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee (Mr.  Cranston),  to  provide 
$150  million  above  tlie  administra- 
tion's budget  request,  in  order  to 
permit  consideration  of  various  legisla- 
tive initiatives  such  as  a  Jobs  bill  for 
veterans. 

I  supported  this  amendment,  al- 
though I  did  so  with  certain  reserva- 
tions, contained  in  the  record  of  the 
meeting.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
employment  problems  of  veterans— 
particularly  wartime  veterans  and  dis- 
abled veterans— are  and  ought  to  be  a 
very  high  priority  concern  of  the  Vet- 
erans Affairs  Committee  and  of  the 
Congress.  Nevertheless,  until  this 
amendment  was  offered  at  our  March 
1  committee  meeting,  there  had  been 
universal  agreement  among  the  veter- 
ans' organizations  and  in  the  veteran 
community  that  the  President's  fiscal 
year  1984  budget  request  was  a  fair 
and  adequate  one,  and  the  committee 
had  received  not  one  single  letter  or 
request  asking  for  money  for  a  new 
Jobs  bill.  Just  last  year,  we  enacted  the 
Jobs  Training  Partnership  Act,  Public 
Law  97-300,  which  has  not  yet  gone 
into  effect,  providing  for  expanded 
training  opportimities  for  targeted 
portions  of  the  unemployed  popula- 
tion, and  with  a  specific  grant  of  au- 
thority under  title  IV(C)  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  conduct  programs  to 
meet  the  employment  and  training 
needs  of  service-connected  disabled 
veterans,  Vietnam-era  veterans,  and 
veterans  who  are  recently  separated 
from  military  service.  I  also  expressed 
concern  about  the  possibility  of  em- 
ployer abuse  of  a  program  of  pay- 
ments made  to  employers  who  hire 
veterans.  How  secure  would  the  veter- 
ans' Jobs  be  once  the  payment  ran 
out? 

Despite  these  and  other  expressed 
concerns,  I  do  feel  that  the  concept  of 
Jobs  legislation  specifically  targeted  to 
veterans  is  an  issue  deserving  of  a  sin- 
cere and  thorough  inquiry.  If  it  is  pos- 
sible and  appropriate  to  create  legisla- 
tion which  will  substantially  address 
the  very  compelling  employment  prob- 
lems of  veterans,  consistent  with  the 
equally  compelling  problems  confront- 
ing our  national  economy  and  the  fed- 
eral budget,  I  believe  that  such  legisla- 
tion would  require  the  careful  drafting 
attention  of  every  member  of  this 
body,  and  should  indeed  be  passed. 

The  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
will  be  holding  hearings  next  Wednes- 
day morning  to  review  Jobs  legislation 
for  veterans.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
legislation  I  am  introducinis  today  will 
assist  in  encouraging  a  full  and  re- 
sponsible debate  on  the  many  issues 
involved. 

The  focus  of  this  legislation  is  on 
providing  Job  training  opportunities 
for  veterans  in  three  areas:  First  in- 
dustries experlencinag  relatively  rapid 
and  sustained  growth:  second,  occupa- 
tions    requiring     new     technological 


skiUs:  and  third,  other  more  tradition- 
al occupations  where  demand  for 
trained  personnel  exceeds  supply.  The 
purpose  is  to  give  veterans  a  competi- 
tive advantage  in  entry  into  promising 
new  fields  or  careers,  and  to  provide 
employers  incentives  to  hire  workers 
who  have  performed  valued  service  in 
the  defense  of  their  country  and  who 
have  been  the  most  cruelly  and  hard- 
est hit  by  the  present  national  unem- 
ployment crisis. 

A  veteran  would  be  eligible  for  train- 
ing under  this  act  if  the  veteran  has 
served  during  a  period  of  war,  and  had 
been  unemployed  for  15  weeks  or 
more.  Recent  statistics  from  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  indicate  that  in 
February  of  this  year,  unemployment 
among  war  veterans  rose  to  its  highest 
level  since  the  end  of  World  War  II— a 
level  2.2  percent  higher  than  the  rate 
posted  12  months  earlier. 

Job  training  payments  would  be 
available  to  eligible  veterans  for  up  to 
12  months  in  the  case  of  a  veteran 
with  a  service-connected  disability 
rated  at  30  percent  or  more,  and  for  up 
to  6  months  in  the  case  of  any  other 
eligible  veteran.  The  program  would 
start  on  the  first  day  of  fiscal  year 
1984,  and  eligible  veterans  could  apply 
for  certification  in  the  progrsun  at  any 
time  until  the  start  of  fiscal  year  1985. 
They  would  then  have  until  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1985  to  utilize  their  bene- 
fits. 

A  Job  training  program  offered  by 
an  employer  would  be  selected  accord- 
ing to  very  carefully  circumscribed 
standards  and  criteria.  First,  the  em- 
ployer would  be  required  to  make  a 
certification  as  to  the  probability  of 
stable  permanent  employment  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  training  program, 
and  would  have  to  guarantee  continu- 
ing employment  at  the  rate  of  3  weeks 
of  work  for  each  1  week  of  training— 
unless  at  any  time  the  veteran's 
progress  or  performance  became  sub- 
stantially unsatisfactory.  In  addition, 
the  Department  of  Labor  would  have 
to  find  that  the  program  of  training  to 
be  offered  is  adequate— but  no  more 
than  is  necessary— to  accomplish  the 
training  objective  of  the  program. 

The  amount  of  the  payments  to  be 
made  on  behalf  of  an  eligible  veteran 
would  be  the  lesser  of  25  percent  of 
the  wages  paid  to  the  veteran  by  the 
employer  during  the  period  of  Job 
training,  the  actual  cost  of  the  train- 
ing, or  a  flat  amount— $6,000  in  the 
case  of  a  veteran  with  a  service-con- 
nected disability  of  30  percent  or 
more,  or  $3,000  in  the  case  of  any 
other  eligible  veteran.  Payments 
would  be  made  in  a  limip  sum  at  the 
end  of  the  period  of  training,  except 
that  certain  small  business  employers 
would  be  paid  on  a  monthly  basis,  in 
recognition  of  the  significant  cash 
flow  problems  often  experienced  by 
such  small  business  enterprises.  Pay- 
ments on  behalf  of  a  veteran  would  be 


discontinued  if  the  veteran's  training 
progress  became  unsatisfactory. 

As  I  have  mentioned,  Mr.  President, 
a  primary  concern  of  mine  in  consider- 
ing any  legislation  of  this  kind,  is  with 
the  possibility  of  employer  abuses  of 
the  program.  Accordingly,  I  have  en- 
deavored in  developing  this  legislation 
to  build  in  certain  controls  aimed  at 
insuring  responsible,  good  faith  com- 
pliance by  employers  under  the  pur- 
poses of  this  act.  It  is  not  my  intention 
to  establish  a  program  of  subsidized 
veteran  labor  for  the  benefit  of  busi- 
ness and  industry,  but  rather  to  confer 
a  very  substantial  benefit  upon  veter- 
ans—the prospect  of  stable,  long-term 
employment— in  a  manner  that  will 
also  confer  a  substantial  benefit  upon 
employers  who  use  the  program  re- 
sponsibly. This  bill  would  further  this 
purpose  in  the  following  ways:  An  ap- 
proved employer  who  ceases  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  bill,  or  who  is 
discovered  to  have  filed  a  false  or 
clearly  unsupportable  certification, 
will  immediately  be  disapproved  and 
eliminated  from  further  participation 
in  the  program.  Payments  made  to 
such  an  imqualif led  employer  shall  be 
treated  as  an  overpayment  and  shall 
be  recoverable  through  the  normal 
debt  collection  processes  of  the  Feder- 
al Crovemment.  In  the  event  that  an 
employer,  wlllfuUy  or  with  reckless 
disregard  of  the  facts,  files  an  incor- 
rect certification,  makes  incorrect 
statements,  or  otherwise  wrongfully 
obtains  the  approval  of  the  employer's 
job  training  program,  the  act  author- 
izes a  civil  penalty  of  up  to  $1,000— in 
addition  to  the  overpayment  remedy— 
for  each  veteran  employed  as  a  result 
of  the  employer's  wrongful  action. 

The  Job  training  program  provided 
under  this  bill  would  be  administered 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  through  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for  Veter- 
ans' Employment,  in  consultation  and 
cooperation  with  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans  Affairs.  It  is  expected  that 
the  Assistant  Secretary  will  accom- 
plish these  duties  through  the  broad 
range  of  existing  Labor  Department 
personnel  under  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary's Jurisdiction.  The  VA  Adminis- 
trator would  be  given  very  specific 
duties,  to  be  performed  in  consultation 
and  cooperation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  with  respect  to  a  program  of  in- 
formation and  outreach  to  both  veter- 
ans and  employers. 

The  bill  contains  an  authorization  of 
appropriations  in  the  amount  of  $75 
million.  The  original  figure  of  $150 
had  been  arrived  at  and  agreed  to  by 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  with- 
out regard  to  the  $75  million  which 
was  recently  added  to  the  budget  func- 
tion for  veterans  benefits  and  services 
in  the  emergency  supplemental  Jobs 
biU  for  fiscal  year  1983,  by  Public  Law 
98-8.  This  money  will  provide  Jobs  at 
VA  medical  faciUties.  and  will  benefit 


veterans  by  funding  maintenance  and 
repair  projects  at  those  facilities.  Its 
purpose  overlaps  somewhat  the  pur- 
pose of  the  present  legislation,  so  we 
would  wish  to  consider  $150  million  as 
being  the  total  figure  to  aim  for  in  all 
Jobs  programs  to  benefit  veterans. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  stress  that 
this  bill  does  not  create  a  new  entitle- 
ment. It  is  a  stopgap,  one  shot  effort 
to  assist  in  alleviating  a  drastic  unem- 
ployment situation  that  we  all  trust 
will  be  short  lived.  It  also  does  not  re- 
quire the  establishment  of  any  new 
bureaucratic  machinery,  but  operates 
through  the  existing  administrative 
management  of  the  Office  of  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Veterans'  Em- 
ployment. 

I  would  ask  that  the  text  of  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  strongly  urge 
my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  this  very 
important  search  for  a  possible  solu- 
tion to  the  serious  and  pressing  na- 
tional problem  of  unemployment 
among  veterans. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1033 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  aTid  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Veterans'  Emer- 
gency Job  Training  Act". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  "Htle  38,  United  SUtes  Code,  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  chapter  43  the 
following  new  chapter: 

"CHAPTER  44— VETERANS'  EBIEROEN- 
CY  JOB  TRAINING  PROGRAM 

"Sec. 

"2101.  Purpose. 

"2102.  Establishment  of  program. 

"2103.  EliglbUlty;  application;  certification. 

"2104.  Employer  job  training  programs. 

"2105.  Approval  of  programs. 

"2106.  Payments  to  employers. 

"2107.  Discontinuance  of  payments  for  un- 
satisfactory conduct  or 
progress. 

"2108.  Discontinuance  of  approval  of  em- 
ployer programs;  recoupment; 
penalties. 

"2100.  Duties  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

"2110.  Veterans  information  and  outreach. 

"2111.  Inspection  of  records. 

"2112.  Termination  of  program. 

"SZIM.  PnrpoM 

"The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  address 
the  increasingly  severe  problem  of  unem- 
ployment among  veterans  by  providing  In- 
centives to  employers,  in  the  form  of  partial 
defrayal  of  the  costs  of  training,  to  hire  vet- 
erans who  served  during  a  period  of  hostil- 
ities, for  positions  that  involve  significant 
training  or  retraining. 
"S  2102.  Establiihroent  of  profrun 

"The  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  carry  out  a  program  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  to 
assist  eligible  veterans  In  obtaining  employ- 
ment in  Jobs  providing  significant  training 
opportunities.  Assistance  under  the  pro- 
gram shall  be  in  the  form  of  payments  to 
employers  employing  eligible  veterans  in 
Jobs  involving  significant  training  in  order 


to  aasist  such  employers  in  partially  defray- 
ing the  cost  of  the  training. 

">  2103.  EUgiMlity:  apiiikatkw:  ccrtificatton 

"(a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  an 
eligible  veteran  is  a  veteran  who— 

"(1)  meets  the  service  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 521(J)  of  this  tiUe; 

"(2)  has  been  unemployed  for  fifteen  or 
more  consecutive  weeks  at  the  time  of  ap- 
plying for  participation  in  a  program  under 
subsection  (d)  of  this  section.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  a  veteran  shall  be 
considered  unemployed  when  the  veteran  is 
without  a  Job  and  wants  and  is  available  for 
worli.  The  determination  of  whether  a  vet- 
eran is  without  a  Job  shall  be  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  criteria  used  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  in  defining  individuals  as  un- 
employed. 

"(b)  A  veteran  may  not  receive  assistance 
imder  this  chapter  and  under  either  chapter 
31.  32.  or  34  of  this  title,  or  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  (96  SUt.  1322;  29  U.S.C. 
1501  et  seq.),  for  the  same  period. 

"(c)  An  eligible  veteran  who  desires  to  un- 
dertake a  program  of  job  training  under  this 
chapter  shall  submit  an  application  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  in  such  form  and  con- 
taining such  information  as  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  prescrilje.  The  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  not  approve  such  an  application 
if  the  Secretary  of  Labor  finds  that  the  vet- 
eran is  already  qualified  in  the  field  for 
which  the  training  would  be  provided  or 
that  the  veteran's  opportunities  for  employ- 
ment would  not  be  Increased  or  advanced  ^y 
such  training. 

"(d)  A  veteran  who  has  been  determined 
to  be  eligible  under  this  section  shall  be  cer- 
tified as  such  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  furnish  such 
veteran  with  a  copy  of  such  certification  for 
presentation  to  an  employer  offering  a  Job 
training  program  under  this  chapter. 
"§  2104.  Employer  Job  training  prograna 

"(a)  In  order  to  qualify  as  a  Job  training 
program  under  this  chapter,  a  job  training 
program  of  an  employer  must  provide  to  eli- 
gible veterans  training  approved  under  this 
chapter  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  six 
months. 

"(b)  The  maximum  period  of  training  for 
which  assistance  may  be  provided  on  behalf 
of  a  veteran  under  this  chapter  is— 

"(1)  12  months  in  the  case  of  a  veteran 
with  a  service-cormected  disability  rated  at 
30  percent  or  more;  and 

"(2)  6  months  in  the  case  of  any  other  eli- 
gible veteran. 

"(c)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  chap- 
ter, an  eligible  veteran  approved  for  partici- 
pation In  a  program  under  this  chapter  may 
select  an  approved  program  of  Job  training 
with  any  private  employer. 
"8  2105.  Approval  of  program* 

"(a)  An  eligible  employer  may  be  paid  as- 
sistance under  section  2106  of  this  title  on 
behalf  of  an  eligible  veteran  employed  by 
such  employer  and  participating  in  a  job 
training  program  offered  by  that  employer 
only  if  the  program  is  approved  in  accord- 
ance with  such  procedures  as  the  Secretary 
of  Lalx>r  may  by  regulation  prescribe  and  if 
the  program  meets  the  other  requirements 
of  this  chapter. 

"(b)  An  employer  offering  a  program  of 
training  that  the  employer  desires  to  have 
approved  for  the  purposes  of  this  chapter 
shall  submit  a  written  application  for  such 
approval  according  to  guidelines  issued  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor.  Any  such  applica- 
tion shall  contain  a  certification— 


"(1)  that  such  employer,  in  good  faith  and 
according  to  circiunstances  known  or  rea' 
sonably  foreseeable  at  the  time  such  certifi- 
cation Is  made,  believes  it  probable  that  a 
position  of  the  type  (or  which  the  veteran  la 
to  be  trained  will  be  available  on  a  stable 
permanent  basis  at  the  end  of  the  training 
period; 

"(2)  that,  when  a  veteran  completes  train- 
ing for  which  payments  are  made  imder  this 
chapter,  such  employer  will  provide  not  leas 
than  three  weeks  of  continuing  regular  em- 
ployment to  such  veteran  for  each  week  of 
training  of  such  veteran  under  this  chapter, 
unless  payments  are  discontinued  under  sec- 
tion 2107  of  this  title  or  the  veteran  is  dis- 
missed for  cause  after  the  period  of  train- 
ing; 

"(3)  that  the  wages  and  benefits  to  be  paid 
to  a  veteran  participating  in  the  employer's 
program  of  training  will  be  not  less  than  the 
wages  and  benefits  normally  paid  to  other 
employees  participating  in  a  comparable 
program  of  training; 

"(4)  of  the  total  number  of  hours  of  train- 
ing to  be  offered  for  each  participating  eligi- 
ble veteran,  the  training  content  of  the  pro- 
gram, and  the  objective  of  the  training;  and 

"(5)  that  the  employment  of  a  veteran 
under  this  chapter— 

"(A)  will  not  result  in  the  displacement  of 
currently  employed  workers  (including  par- 
tial displacement  such  as  a  reduction  in  the 
hours  of  nonovertime  work,  wages,  or  em- 
ployment benefits);  or 

"(B)  will  not  result  in  hiring  such  a  veter- 
an to  fill  a  job  opening  created  by  the  action 
of  the  employer  in  laying  off  or  terminating 
the  employment  of  any  regular  employee. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  not  ap- 
prove a  program  of  training  under  this 
chapter  unless,  upon  investigation,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  finds  that  the  following  con- 
ditions are  or  will  be  met  by  the  employer 

"(1)  The  training  content  of  the  program 
is  adequate,  in  light  of  the  nature  of  the  oc- 
cupation for  which  training  is  to  be  provid- 
ed and  comparable  training  opportunities  in 
such  occupation,  to  accomplish  the  training 
objective  certified  under  subsection  (bX3)  of 
this  section. 

"(2)  The  occupation  or  Job  for  wliich 
training  is  to  be  provided  customarily  re- 
quires full-time  training  for  a  period  of  not 
less  than  six  months. 

"(3)  The  length  of  the  training  period 
under  the  proposed  program  Is  not  longer 
than  that  customarily  required  by  employ- 
ers in  the  community  to  provide  an  individ- 
ual with  the  skills  and  knowledge  needed  in 
order  to  become  competent  in  the  cxvupa- 
tion  or  Job  for  which  training  is  to  be  pro- 
vided. 

"(4)  There  is  in  the  training  establishment 
or  place  of  employment  adequate  space, 
equipment,  instructional  material,  and  In- 
structor personnel  to  provide  satisfactory 
traltUng. 

"(5)  Adequate  records  will  be  kept  by  the 
employer  to  show  the  progress  made  by 
each  veteran  participating  in  the  program. 

"(6)  The  program  of  training  will  not  be 
given  to  veterans  who  are  already  qualified 
by  training  and  experience  for  the  Job  for 
which  training  is  to  be  provided. 

"(7)  There  is  a  reasonable  probability  that 
a  position  of  the  type  for  which  a  veteran 
will  be  trained  will  be  available  with  the  em- 
ployer on  a  stable,  long  term  basis  for  the 
veteran  at  the  end  of  the  period  of  training. 

"(8)  The  program  meets  such  other  crite- 
ria as  may  be  established  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor. 
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"(d)  In  approving  a  program  of  training, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall— 

"(1)  give  preference  to  programs  of  train- 
ing in  growth  industries,  in  occupations  re- 
quiring the  use  of  new  technological  skills, 
and  in  occupations  for  which  demand  ex- 
ceeds supply;  and 

"(2)  endeavor  to  achieve  an  equitable  re- 
gional distribution  of  training  opportunities, 
based  on  a  comparison  of  regional  data  con- 
cerning the  rate  of  unemployment  among 
veterans  of  a  period  of  war. 

"§  21M.  PaymenU  to  cmpioyen 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (c), 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  pay  to  an  em- 
ployer of  a  veteran  participating  in  an  ap- 
proved Job  training  program  under  this 
chapter,  upon  completion  of  such  program 
or  termination  of  such  veteran's  eligibility 
for  assistance  under  this  chapter,  an 
amount  to  defray,  in  part,  the  costs  of  the 
veteran's  training.  The  amount  paid  to  an 
employer  on  behalf  of  a  veteran  may  not 
exceed  the  lesser  of— 

"(1)  25  percent  of  the  wages  paid  to  the 
veteran  by  the  employer  during  the  period 
of  Job  tratoing. 

"(2)  the  actual  cost  to  the  employer  of 
such  training;  or 

"(3)  $6,000  in  the  case  of  an  eligible  veter- 
an with  a  service-connected  disability  rated 
at  30  percent  or  more,  or  $3,000  in  the  case 
of  any  other  eligible  veteran. 

"(b)  If  an  employer  to  which  payments 
are  made  under  this  chapter  is  a  small-busi- 
ness concern  participating  in  an  assistance 
program  under  the  Small  Business  Act  (15 
VS.C.  631  et  seq.)  or  the  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Act  of  1958  (15  U.S.C.  661  et  seq.). 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  make  such  pay- 
ments on  a  monthly  basis,  and  the  computa- 
tion required  in  subsection  (aKl)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  aver- 
age projected  monthly  wage  paid  to  the  vet- 
eran by  the  employer  during  the  first  six 
months  of  the  training  period. 

"(c)  Payment  may  not  be  made  to  an  em- 
ployer for  a  i>eriod  of  training  under  this 
chv>ter  on  behalf  of  a  veteran  until  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  has  received— 

"(1)  from  the  veteran,  a  certification  as  to 
the  veteran's  actual  employment  and  train- 
ing with  the  employer  during  that  period; 
and 

"(2)  from  the  employer,  a  certification— 

"(A)  that  the  veteran  was  employed  and 
progressing  satisfactorily  while  pursuing  a 
program  of  training  during  that  period. 

"(B)  as  to  the  date  on  which  the  employ- 
ment of  such  veteran  began;  and 

"(C)  that  the  veteran  has  been  employed 
by  the  employer  for  an  average  of  thirty 
hours  a  week  for  the  period  for  which  the 
payment  is  made. 

"8  2107.  Diacontlnuancc  of  paymenU  for  unsatia- 
factor;  conduct  or  progress 

"The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  discontinue 
the  payment  of  assistance  on  behalf  of  a 
veteran  under  this  chapter  if  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  finds  that,  according  to  standards 
that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  may  prescribe 
or  the  regularly  prescribed  standards  of  the 
employer,  the  conduct  or  progress  of  the 
veteran  is  unsatisfactory.  Unless  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  finds  that  there  are  mitigat- 
ing circumstances,  progress  will  be  consid- 
ered unsatisfactory  at  any  time  that  the  vet- 
eran is  not  progressing  at  a  rate  that  will 
permit  the  veteran  to  achieve  the  training 
objective  within  the  training  period. 


"8  2108.  Discontinuance  of  approval  of  employer 
programs;  recoupment;  penalties 

"(a)  If  the  Secretary  of  Labor  finds  at  any 
time  that  a  program  of  training  previously 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  the 
purposes  of  this  chapter  thereafter  falls  to 
meet  any  of  the  requirements  of  this  chap- 
ter, the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  immediate- 
ly disapprove  further  participation  by  eligi- 
ble veterans  under  that  program.  An  eligible 
employer  whose  program  is  disapproved 
under  this  section  shall  be  notified  of  such 
disapproval  by  a  certified  or  registered 
letter,  and  a  return  receipt  shall  be  secured. 

"(b)  If  the  Secretary  of  Labor  finds  at  any 
time  that  an  employer's  certification  under 
section  2105(b)  or  section  2106(c)(2)  of  this 
title  was  false  or  clearly  unsupportable  in 
any  material  respect,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall  immediately  disapprove  further  par- 
ticipation in  the  training  program  of  such 
employer  under  that  chapter.  Such  disap- 
proval shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  pay- 
ments made  after  the  date  of  such  certifica- 
tion. The  total  amount  of  such  payments 
shall  be  a  liability  of  such  employer  to  the 
United  States  and  shall  be  recoverable  in 
the  same  maimer  as  any  other  debt  due  the 
United  States. 

"(c)  Whoever  willfully  or  with  reckless  dis- 
regard of  the  facts,  violates  any  provision  of 
section  2105  of  this  title,  or  any  regulation 
issued  thereunder,  or  causes  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  make  a  certification  or  give  ap- 
proval contrary  to  such  section,  section 
2106(cK2)  or  such  regulation,  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  a  civil  penalty  of  not  to  exceed  $1000 
for  each  such  violation.  Such  violation  shall 
constitute  a  separate  violation  with  respect 
to  each  individual  employed  by  reason  of 
such  wrongful  certification  or  approvaL 

"8  2109.  DuUes  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor 

"(a)  Except  as  otherwise  expressly  provid- 
ed in  this  chapte*.  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
through  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor 
for  Veterans'  Employment,  shall  administer 
the  program  established  by  this  chapter.  In 
carrying  out  this  responsibility,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  shall  consult  with  the  Admin- 
istrator and  keep  the  Administrator  fully 
advised  of  activities  carried  out  pursuant  to 
this  chapter  to  ensure  maximum  coopera- 
tion and  coordination  between  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  make 
special  efforts  to  inform  eligible  veterans 
and  employers  of  the  training  opportunities 
available  under  this  chapter,  and  to  coordi- 
nate such  efforts  with  those  Job  counseling, 
placement  and  Job  development  services  au- 
thorized under  chapters  41  and  42  of  this 
title,  and  other  similar  services  offered  by 
other  public  agencies  and  organizations.  In 
making  such  efforts,  maximum  use  should 
be  made  of  disabled  veterans  outreach  spe- 
cialists appointed  under  section  20O3A  of 
this  title.  Efforts  to  inform  employers  of  the 
program  under  this  chapter  shall  be  coordi- 
nated with  programs  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration. 

"8  2110.  Veterans'  information  and  outreach 

"The  Administrator  (in  consultation  and 
cooperation  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor) 
shall  provide  for  an  outreach  and  public  in- 
formation program— 

'(a)  to  inform  eligible  veterans  about  the 
employment  and  Job  training  opportunities 
for  veterans  under  this  chapter,  the  other 
provisions  of  this  title,  and  other  provisions 
of  law  targeted  to  veterans;  and 


"(b)  to  Inform  employers  of  their  responsi- 
bilities and  opportunities  with  respect  to 
such  veterans. 
"8  2111.  Inspection  of  records 

"The  records  and  accounts  of  employers 
pertaining  to  veterans  who  have  received 
Job  training  assistance  imder  this  chapter, 
as  well  as  other  records  which  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  determines  necessary  to  ascertain 
compliance  with  the  requirements  of  this 
chapter,  shall  be  available  at  a  reasonable 
time  for  examination  by  authorized  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Ciovenmient. 

"8  2112.  Termination  of  program 

"A  veteran  may  not  apply  for  a  program 
of  Job  training  under  this  chapter  after  Sep- 
tember 30,  1984.  Assistance  may  not  be  paid 
to  an  employer  under  this  chapter  for  any 
period  after  September  30,  1985." 

(b)  The  table  of  chapters  at  the  beginning 
of  such  title  and  at  the  begiiming  of  part  III 
of  such  title  are  each  amended  by  Inserting 
after  the  Item  relating  to  chapter  43  the  fol- 
lowing new  item: 

"44.  Veterans'  Emergency  Job  Train- 
ing Program 2101." 

Sec.  3.  Section  2002A  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and  chapter  43"  in  the 
first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"chapter  43.  and  chapter  44";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "chapter  43"  in  the 
second  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "chapter  43  or  44". 

Sec.  4.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  2003  Is 
amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(11): 

(2)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (12)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  "and";  and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  clause: 

"(13)  be  functionally  responsible  for  proc- 
essing applications  and  approving  certifica- 
tions under  chapter  44  of  this  title.". 

Sec.  5.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $75  million  to  carry  out  the  program 
established  under  this  chapter,  for  purposes 
including  payments  to  employers,  informa- 
tion and  training  for  eligible  veterans  and 
employers,  and  such  salaries,  rents,  printing 
and  binding,  travel  and  communications  ex- 
penses as  are  reasonably  attributable  to  the 
operation  of  the  program. 

Sec.  6.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  October  1, 1983. 
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By  Mr.  LEAHY: 
S.  1034.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

mXXDOlC  or  mrORIfATION  act  nCPROVXHEMT 
ACT  or  1>S3 

•  Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Improvement  Act  of  1083. 
The  improvements  to  the  FOIA  in  this 
bill  are  all  important  ones  and  all  have 
one  common  aim:  To  make  this  histor- 
ic legislation  fairer,  faster,  and  more 
effective. 

We  are  facing  a  year  when  it  will 
become  something  of  a  clich6  to  dis- 
cuss whether  the  government  and 
technology  will  prevail  over  the  indi- 
vidual mind  and  human  spirit. 

I  can  note  with  satisfaction  that 
1984  will  not  mark  the  beginning  of 
Big  Brother  and  the  end  of  free  ex- 


pression, but  rather  the  10th  anniver- 
sary of  amendments  to  FOIA  securing 
In  practice  rights  that  had  been  estab- 
lished in  theory  8  years  earlier. 

So  important  has  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  become  in  an  age  when 
complexity  can  make  secrecy  pose  as  a 
virtue,  that  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  re- 
member that  FOIA  is  only  a  statute 
and  not  a  part  of  the  Constitution. 
But  the  act  is  only  smother  statute  on 
the  books,  and  the  current  administra- 
tion has  given  ample  warning  that  it  is 
one  statue  it  would  like  to  see  weak- 
ened or  even  crippled. 

FOIA.  more  than  any  other  law  on 
the  books,  maintains  the  faith  of  the 
American  people  in  a  government  that 
is  so  large  and  necessarily  so  complex 
that  no  individual  can  pass  judgment 
on  its  integrity  or  the  wisdom  of  its 
policies.  The  availability  of  the  d(x:u- 
ments  and  records  that  convey  the  es- 
sence of  government  has  helped  dra- 
matically to  fill  this  void  in  under- 
standing and  communications.  Press 
conferences  and  news  releases— mani- 
cured versions  of  reality— are  no  sub- 
stitute for  primary  materials. 

FOIA  has  led  to  public  disclosure  of 
government  waste  and  wrongdoing,  as 
well  as  expanding  public  knowledge  of 
health,  safety,  and  environmental 
matters.  Through  FOIA,  the  press  has 
revealed  discrimination  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  Federal  contracts,  major 
medicare  fraud  by  private  health  orga- 
nizations, defective  and  unsafe  con- 
sumer pnxlucts,  and  harmful  drugs 
and  medical  devices. 

But  the  full  benefits  of  the  act  are 
much  more  than  the  sum  of  these  and 
many  other  specific  achievements.  A 
government  that  operates  in  public  is 
accountable  to  the  electorate  in  a 
maimer  that  is  very  different  from  a 
government  operating  in  secrecy.  The 
mere  idea  that  a  decision  will  be  sub- 
ject to  public  review  and  the  docu- 
ments underlying  that  decision  to 
public  scrutiny  creates  an  atmosphere 
of  accountability. 

In  this  context  I  find  the  current  ad- 
ministration uneasy  with  the  legacy  of 
FOIA  since  1966  and  hostile  to  the 
presumption  of  openness.  To  be  specif- 
ic: 

On  March  11,  the  administration  an- 
noimced  a  new  Presidential  directive 
that  comes  close  to  paranoia  over 
lealts.  All  Government  employees  with 
access  to  classified  information— even 
if  the  classification  is  low— could  be 
compelled  to  sign  agreements  enforce- 
able by  the  Justice  Department  that 
will  keep  them  from  discussing  or  writ- 
ing about  anything  even  remotely  con- 
nected with  their  work  without  prior 
clearance  even  years  after  leaving 
Oovemment  service.  Up  to  now  only 
the  employees  of  the  CIA  and  equally 
sensitive  agencies  have  been  required 
to  enter  such  agreements.  The  agree- 
ments will  be  policed  with  lie  detector 
testa. 


The  Department  of  Justice  recently 
adopted  a  stringent— perhaps  I  should 
say  stingy— policy  on  fee  waivers,  after 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  re- 
jected in  the  last  Congress  a  similar 
proposal  in  the  administration's  bill. 

EPA  has  undertaken  a  policy  to  re- 
strict the  release  of  industry  data  that 
would  help  expose  pesticide  threats  to 
workers  and  others,  after  the  House 
and  the  Senate  Agriculture  Commit- 
tees rejected  a  similar  proposal. 

President  Reagan's  Executive  order 
on  classification  has  swept  away  a 
trend  of  nearly  three  decades  aimed  at 
better  informing  the  American  public 
about  national  defense  and  foreign 
policy  issues.  Agency  officials  are  not 
required  to  consider  the  public  right 
to  know  in  classifying  information. 
Doubts  are  resolved  by  classifying  in- 
formation at  the  highest,  not  the 
lowest,  level  of  secrecy,  despite  abun- 
dant evidence  that  classification  is 
often  sloppy  and  unnecessarily  restric- 
tive. There  is  no  longer  a  requirement 
that  an  agency  find  identifiable  poten- 
tial harm  to  national  security  before 
material  is  classified. 

More  than  any  one  of  these  exam- 
ples, I  am  concerned  that  all  of  them 
together  reflect  a  policy  that  promotes 
secrecy  as  the  norm  dominating  trans- 
actions with  the  Oovemment. 

It  is  at  least  in  part  to  restore  the 
norm  and  reverse  the  current  decline 
in  the  spirit  of  openness  that  I  am  pre- 
senting this  bill  today.  Ironically  the 
genesis  of  this  bill  was  the  debate  in 
the  Judiciary  Committee  a  year  ago  on 
the  administration's  FOIA  proposal, 
which  in  its  original  form,  would  have 
devastated  the  act  as  we  have  come  to 
know  it. 

Through  reasoned  discussion  and 
compromise,  the  committee  unani- 
mously accepted  a  substitute  for  the 
bill  which  left  the  essential  features  of 
the  law  intact.  Senator  Hatch  has  in- 
troduced a  bill,  S.  774,  which  contains 
the  essence  of  that  compromise.  S.  774 
primarily  considers  the  problems  Gov- 
ernment is  having  in  administering 
the  act.  While  I  intend  to  work  with 
Senator  Hatch  on  those  problems,  I 
think  we  also  must  address  the  prob- 
lems that  requesters  of  Information 
are  having  with  the  Government. 

The  bill  I  am  presenting  today  ad- 
dresses some  of  the  major  concerns  of 
both  submitters  and  requesters  about 
the  functioning  of  the  act.  It  does  not 
purport  to  deal  with  proposed  changes 
in  the  language  of  FOIA  exemptions, 
an  area  that  is  covered  in  Senator 
Hatch's  FOIA  bill.  Most  notable 
among  these  is  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee compromise  on  the  law  enforce- 
ment exemption,  which  I  helped  to 
craft.  I  fully  support  its  adoption  in  S. 
774  and  will  lend  my  voice  in  its  sup- 
port when  it  comes  up  for  debate  in  its 
current  language.  Since  the  focus  of 
my  bill  is  on  requester  and  submitter 


problems,  I  did  not  seek  to  include 
similar  language  in  my  bill. 

Another  item  on  my  own  Senate 
agenda  which  is  omitted  from  this  bill 
is  the  language  Senator  DtTRnrBERCER 
and  I  and  four  of  our  colleagues  from 
the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Intel- 
ligence introduced  last  April  to  restore 
the  FOIA  exemption  for  national  de- 
fense and  foreign  policy  matters  to  its 
former  meaning  requiring  "identifia- 
ble damage"  before  an  agency  could 
withhold  information.  The  President's 
1982  Executive  order  on  national  secu- 
rity had  reversed  the  presumption  of 
openness  that  had  prevailed  with 
Presidents  of  both  parties  for  more 
than  15  years. 

Senator  Durenberger  and  I  plan  to 
reintroduce  this  important  component 
of  FOIA  reform  at  a  later  date. 

In  summary,  my  bill  would  do  the 
following: 

The  fee  waiver  standard  is  strength- 
ened for  members  of  the  news  media, 
nonprofit  groups  who  intend  to  make 
the  information  available  to  the 
public,  and  persons  engaged  in  non- 
commerical  scholarly  research.  Other 
needed  changes  are  made  concerning 
fees. 

Requesters  will  be  able  to  challenge 
a  denial  of  a  fee  waiver  in  court  imder 
a  standard  which  permits  the  court  to 
take  a  fresh  look  at  whether  the 
waiver  standard  has  been  met. 

Agency  time  limits  imder  FOIA 
would  be  made  more  realistic  and  en- 
forced more  vigorously. 

Time  limits  will  be  made  enforceable 
by  creating  economic  penalties  for  an 
agency  that  does  not  meet  the  time 
limits,  while  giving  economic  incen- 
tives for  timely  compliance. 

The  tide  of  specific  statutory  agency 
exemptions  we  have  seen  recently  will 
be  stemmed  by  requiring  that  exemp- 
tion bills  come  before  the  Senate  Jucli- 
ciary  Committee  and  House  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee,  which 
have  legislative  Jurisdiction  over 
FOLA. 

Fair  procedures  to  allow  submitters 
of  information  a  reasonable  opportuni- 
ty to  object  to  release  of  data  are  es- 
tablished. 

Commerical  users,  who  accoimt  for 
two-thirds  of  the  costs  to  the  Govern- 
ment in  processing  FOIA  requests, 
would  bear  their  fair  share  for  access. 

rXE  WAIVERS  Ain>  OTHER  FEE  PROVISIOHS 

Access  to  information  can  be  scut- 
tled as  effectively  by  the  barriers  of 
cost  as  by  overly  broad  exceptions.  As 
a  result  of  an  extensive  report  by  the 
House  Gtovemment  Operations  Com- 
mittee in  1972,  Congress  was  well 
aware  of  the  use  of  excessive  charges 
to  deny  access  when  FOIA  was  amend- 
ed in  1974.  In  that  year  the  fee  waiver 
provision  was  enacted,  and  the  Senate 
report  made  it  clear  that  the  section 
was  to  be  liberally  construed  by  the 
agencies  to  promote  access. 
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Contrary  to  that  congressional 
intent,  evidence  on  agency  fee  prac- 
tices supports  oversight  findings  that: 

CM  ]08t  kgendes  have  be«n  too  restrictive 
with  recard  to  grantins  fee  waivers  for  the 
Indigent,  news  media,  scholars,  and  nonprof- 
it public  interest  groups. 

Report  on  oversight  hearings  by  the 
staff  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Adminis- 
trative Practice  and  Procedure  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
"Agency  Implementation  of  the  1974 
Amendments  to  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act."  9Sth  Congress.  2d  session 
(March  1980)  (committee  print). 

These  problems  were  exacerbated  on 
January  7, 1983,  when  the  E>epartment 
of  Justice  issued  new  guidelines  on  the 
administration  of  the  fee  waiver  provi- 
sions of  POIA.  The  Department  giilde- 
lines  fail  to  mention  the  principle  of 
liberal  construction,  but  even  more 
ominous  is  its  seeming  reversal  of  the 
fundamental  presiunption  of  openness 
that  is  supposed  to  infuse  every  comer 
of  the  act.  It  is  worth  mentioning  the 
five  criteria  that  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment directs  agencies  to  consider  in 
meeting  fee  waiver  determinations: 

First,  genuine  public  interest  in  the 
subject  matter  of  the  documents. 

Second,  value  to  the  public  of 
records  themselves. 

Third,  availability  of  the  requested 
information  in  the  public  domain. 

Fourth,  identity  and  qualifications 
of  the  requester,  and 

Fifth,  personal  interest  of  the  re- 
quester. 

These  guidelines  are  a  far  cry  from 
the  fee  waiver  language  in  the  act. 
which  simply  states  that  a  fee  waiver 
or  reduction  are  to  be  granted  in  the 
public  interest  where  "furnishing  the 
information  can  be  considered  as  pri- 
marily benefiting  the  general  public," 
as  opposed  to  a  narrow,  private  inter- 
est. Not  a  single  word  in  the  long  legis- 
lative history  of  the  FOIA  ever  sug- 
gested that  an  agency  could  ask 
whether  the  recipient  really  needed 
the  information— whether  the  "bene- 
fit" was  substantial  enough  to  warrant 
the  inconvenience  of  honoring  the  re- 
quest. In  this  context  the  phrase  "ben- 
efiting the  general  public"  might  have 
read  "going  to  the  general  public." 

The  fee  waiver  criteria  in  the  1974 
amendments  only  asked  who  was  bene- 
fiting from  access.  The  Reagan  admin- 
istration has  shifted  the  focus  to 
asking  what  is  being  requested— is  it 
really  something  the  public  wants  and 
needs?  The  shift  is  crucial.  Once  the 
government  is  the  decider  of  what  Is 
and  is  not  important  to  know,  the  free- 
dom of  information  departs  complete- 
ly. Criteria  (1)  and  (2)  of  the  Justice 
Department,  through  dealing  only 
with  fee  waivers,  are  strong  echoes  of 
the  paternalism  that  characterized 
government's  relationship  to  citizens 
seeking  information  before  the  enact- 
ment of  the  act  in  1966.  The  same  cri- 
teria are  also  the  watchcry  of  govern- 


ments that  control  all  information  and 
suppress  all  criticism. 

If  a  reporter  or  a  scholar  seeks  infor- 
mation, there  is  no  part  whatsoever 
that  an  agency  should  play  in  deciding 
whether  the  news  story  or  research 
project  should  be  undertaken  or 
whether  the  public  will  really  benefit 
from  the  requester's  undertaking.  The 
sharp  criticisms  of  the  press  by  this 
auid  other  Administrations  are  con- 
vincing evidence  that  government  fre- 
quently and  ardently  believes  that  un- 
important items  are  covered,  while  le- 
gitimate news  is  ignored.  Only  history 
will  reliably  judge  when  and  if  these 
criticisms  are  valid.  The  point  that  is 
immediately  important  is  that  no 
access  statute  can  be  effective  that 
turns  on  such  subjective  criteria. 

My  bill  would  replace  these  subjec- 
tive criteria  with  a  simpler  and  fairer 
system.  Section  3  of  the  bill  would 
amend  the  POIA  to  specifically  re- 
quire that  documents  shall  be  fur- 
nished without  charge  when  the  infor- 
mation is  not  requested  for  a  commer- 
cial use.  and  the  request  is  being  made 
by  or  on  behalf  of  first,  any  individual. 
or  any  educational  or  noncommercial 
scientific  institution,  whose  purpose  is 
scholarly  or  scientific  research, 
second,  a  person  engaged  in  a  journal- 
istic activity,  or  third,  a  nonprofit 
group  that  intends  to  make  the  infor- 
mation available  to  the  general  public. 

In  the  face  of  unduly  narrow  agency 
interpretations  of  the  "public  inter- 
est" fee  waiver  standard,  this  provision 
would  constitute  a  dispositive  congres- 
sional finding  of  qualification  for 
waiver  of  fees  in  these  categories  of  re- 
quests. 

Section  3  of  my  biU  would  also 
amend  the  fee  waiver  provision  of  the 
FOIA  to  require  that  docimients  shall 
be  furnished  without  charge  or  at  a  re- 
duced charge  when  the  agency  deter- 
mines that  the  waiver  or  reduction  of 
the  fee  is  in  the  public  interest  be- 
cause furnishing  the  information  is 
"primarily  benefiting  the  general 
public  rather  than  the  commercial  or 
other  private  interests  of  the  request- 
er." 

This  language  is  completely  consist- 
ent with  the  historic  purposes  of  the 
FOIA.  It  not  only  establishes  the  in- 
terests of  the  general  public  as  para- 
mount, but  it  bolsters  the  efforts  the 
agencies  should  be  making  to  collect 
full  fees  from  requesters  whose  inter- 
ests are  commercial  and  who  should 
pay  their  own  way.  Commercial  re- 
quests account  for  about  60  percent  of 
total  agency  costs  imder  the  FOIA. 

I  know  that  there  are  some  difficult 
distinctions  implicit  in  the  fee-waiver 
language.  We  intend  to  create  a  fee 
waiver  right  for  Journalistic  activity, 
and  we  are  aware  that  determining 
who  is  a  journalist  is  not  as  easy  as 
checking  a  driver's  license.  It  would  be 
easy  to  say  that  journalists  are  people 
who  have  regular  positions  with  an  es- 


tablished newspaper,  but  that  would 
discriminate  against  freelance  Journal- 
ists, and  particularly  those  who  are 
Just  starting  out  in  their  carrers.  At 
the  same  time,  we  do  not  want  to 
define  a  journalist  as  anyone  who 
wants  information  but  has  only  a 
vague  and  generalized  hope  of  writing 
something  some  day.  In  the  over- 
whelming number  of  cases  Journalists 
will  be  able  to  prove  their  status, 
either  because  they  work  for  a  broad- 
caster, newspaper,  or  other  periodical 
or  because  they  are  engaged  in  a 
project  that  is  clearly  being  undertak- 
en with  public  dissemination  in  mind, 
even  though  the  audience  may  not  be 
large. 

It  may  sometimes  be  equally  diffi- 
cult to  define  a  commercial  use.  News- 
papers must  be  "commercial"  if  they 
are  to  survive,  but  they  are  organiza- 
tions whose  commercial  motives  are 
outweighed,  at  least  for  purposes  of 
the  FOIA.  by  their  function  of  benefit- 
ing the  general  public.  That  is  why 
their  entitlement  to  a  fee  waiver  is  ab- 
solute. At  the  other  end  of  the  scale 
are  organizations  which  are  much 
more  like  the  research  arms  for  indus- 
try and  which  are  in  the  business  of 
retrieving  information  that  is  not 
readily  available  otherwise.  Both  these 
kinds  of  companies  and  newspapers 
will  be  able  to  say  they  are  disseminat- 
ing information.  But  I  believe  that  the 
agencies  will  have  little  trouble  distin- 
guishing what  is  essentially  commer- 
cial research  from  publications  that 
are  principally  engaged  in  informing 
the  public. 

CRiroiui  rxE  schkdulxs 
Variations  in  fee  schedules  from  one 
agency  to  another  have  confused 
members  of  the  public,  and  have  cre- 
ated the  Impression  that  different 
agencies  do  not  charge  comparable 
fees  for  comparable  efforts  in  respond- 
ing to  requests.  Although  there  may 
be  some  differences  in  the  actual  costs 
of  agency  services,  greater  uniformity 
in  fees  would  be  possible  and  would  be 
desirable  in  most  cases. 

Section  3  of  my  bill  would  according- 
ly authorize  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  to  promulgate  guide- 
lines providing  a  uniform  schedule  of 
FOIA  fees  for  all  agencies.  Each 
agency  would  be  subject  to  these 
guidelines  in  establishing  its  schedule 
of  fees  and  would  be  required  to  Justi- 
fy through  rulemaking  any  fees 
higher  than  the  uniform  schedule. 
This  provision  would  promote  uni- 
formity in  fees  throughout  the  Gov- 
ernment, but  would  preserve  the  flexi- 
bility of  agencies  that  needed  to  ad- 
dress higher  costs. 

RZVnW  COSTS 

One  of  the  perennial  debates  over 
the  FOIA  has  concerned  Just  which 
agency  costs  should  be  recoverable 
through  fees.  Under  the  present  law 
costs  related  to  the  examination  and 


review  of  records  cannot  be  charged  to 
requesters.  Reflecting  the  experience 
of  nearly  two  decades,  the  new  bill 
would  permit  recovery  of  the  costs  of 
reviewing  responsive  records— true 
processing  costs.  The  time  spent  in  re- 
viewing legal  or  policy  issues  surround- 
ing the  request  would  not  be  recover- 
able, nor  the  cost  of  agency  reviews 
conducted  on  an  appeal  of  an  initial 
agency  denial  of  a  request.  Also  ex- 
cluded would  be  administrative  over- 
head costs,  like  personnel,  supplies, 
postage,  and  the  like. 

This  compromise  on  costs  would  alle- 
viate the  most  excessive  cost  burdens 
that  agencies  have  experienced  as 
FOIA  requests  have  burgeoned  over 
the  years,  with  only  5  to  10  percent  of 
all  costs  being  recovered.  But  subjec- 
tive factors— such  as  the  intensity  of 
an  agency's  research  of  the  law— are 
eliminated,  so  that  fees  cannot  be  used 
to  discourage  requests  under  the  act. 

FKE  ASSBSSMKirT  THRXSROLD 

In  cases  where  the  routine  costs  of 
collecting  fees  from  a  requester  would 
equal  or  exceed  the  amoimt  of  the  fees 
to  be  collected,  most  agency  fee  sched- 
ules provide  that  the  fees  should  not 
be  charged  at  all.  This  commonsense 
principle  would  be  codified  and  made 
mandatory  by  section  3  of  my  bill. 

STANDAHSIZED  CHARGES 

Some  agencies  may  find  it  useful  to 
develop  standardized  charges  for  cate- 
gories of  requests  having  similar  proc- 
essing costs.  Section  3  of  my  bill  would 
allow  agencies,  in  their  discretion,  to 
provide  for  such  standardized  charges 
in  their  fee  schedules. 

miKUMITS 

A  constant  tension  between  request- 
ers and  agencies  has  been  the  time 
limit  provisions  of  the  FOIA.  Often 
delay  can  be  equivalent  to  denial.  On 
the  other  hand,  complex  and  volimii- 
nous  requests  cannot  be  answered 
overnight.  Always  the  question  boils 
down  to  the  standards  to  be  applied  by 
the  agency. 

The  present  time  limit  provisions  of 
the  POIA  were  established  by  Con- 
gress in  1974,  in  response  to  substani- 
tal  evidence  that  agency  delay  in  the 
handling  of  POIA  requests  was  a 
major  problem.  Although  most  agen- 
cies are  compljing  with  the  deadlines 
enacted  in  1974.  excessive  delay  per- 
sists at  a  number  of  agencies,  includ- 
ing the  FBI,  the  CIA,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  These  agencies  have 
complained  of  the  unreasonableness  of 
the  deadlines  in  light  of  the  unexpect- 
edly large  niunber  of  FOIA  requests 
filed  since  1974  and  the  special  diffi- 
culties that  some  requests  present. 

My  bill  would  retain  the  essential 
structure  of  the  act's  deadlines— 10 
working  days  for  a  response  to  an  ini- 
tial request  and  20  working  days  for 
response  to  an  appeal.  At  the  same 
time,  the  bill  would  provide  agencies 
with  authority  for  extensions  of  time 


limits  of  up  to  30  days,  upon  written 
notice  citing  one  or  more  unusual  cir- 
cumstances set  forth  in  the  statute. 

In  the  past,  some  time  limits  have 
been  grossly  unrealistic.  As  a  result, 
there  has  been  only  a  perfunctory  at- 
tempt at  enforcement,  expecially 
where  the  law  appeared  to  mandate 
the  impossible.  This  bill  seeks  to  estab- 
lish realistic  time  limits,  and  then  to 
provide  a  basis  for  enforcement  in 
fact,  rather  than  theory.  If  agencies 
violate  time  limits,  the  court  may 
assess  reasonable  costs,  including  at- 
torney's fees,  incurred  by  a  requester 
after  the  failure  of  the  agency  to 
comply  with  the  time  limits,  even  if 
the  agency  prevails  and  access  Is  ulti- 
mately denied.  The  point  is  that  time 
limits  should  be  fair  to  everyone,  but 
should  not  be  an  indirect  means  of  de- 
nying access. 

The  bill  also  adds  a  provision  recog- 
nizing that,  in  compelling  circimi- 
stances.  a  FOIA  request  should  be 
processed  on  an  expedited  basis.  This 
should  be  especially  helpful  to  the 
press,  which  often  labors  under  par- 
ticularly severe  time  constraints. 

DISPOSITION  OP  COLLECTED  PEES 

Some  agencies  have  complained 
about  the  seeming  injustice  of  requir- 
ing them  to  absorb  the  costs  of  FOIA 
compliance  while  prohibiting  them 
from  retaining  fees  collected  from  the 
requesters  they  serve.  Collected  fees 
are  now  turned  over  to  the  Treasury 
Department's  miscellaneous  fund, 
without  providing  any  offset  to  the 
fimds  drawn  from  the  agency's  budget 
to  support  its  POIA  activities. 

Section  3  of  my  bill  would  permit  an 
agency  which  complies  with  applicable 
time  limits  to  retain  one-half  of  the 
fees  collected  as  a  result  of  POIA  re- 
quests. The  fee  retention  provisions  of 
the  bill  would  reward  agencies  that 
meet  the  time  limits  specified  in  the 
bill  and  would  tend  to  diminish  the 
burdens  of  agencies  with  particularly 
heavy  FOIA  workloads.  It  will  be  very 
important  to  structure  the  compliance 
criteria  so  that  the  reward  system  op- 
erates effectively  and  without  favoring 
any  class  of  requesters  over  any  other 
class.  During  consideration  of  the  bill 
we  will  explore  which  agency— the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
the  Administrative  Conference  of  the 
United  States,  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  for  example— will  monitor  com- 
pliance, and  just  which  specific  crite- 
ria for  determining  timely  compliance 
would  be  fairest  and  most  workable. 

BUSINESS  CONPIDENTIALITT  PROCEDORES 

When  Congress  enacted  the  FOIA  in 
1966.  it  expressly  sought  to  protect  le- 
gitimate confidentiality  Interests  of 
the  private  business  sector  by  exempt- 
ing trade  secrets  and  confidential  com- 
mercial or  financial  information  from 
the  mandatory  disclosure  require- 
ments of  the  act.  But  Congress  did  not 
provide  submitters  of  such  informa- 
tion with  procedural  rights  that  would 


insure  that  their  confidentiality  inter- 
ests would  be  adequately  considered 
by  an  agency  facing  a  FOIA  request. 

The  absence  of  any  statutory  re- 
quirements for  an  agency  to  give  sub- 
mitters notice  and  an  opportunity  to 
oppose  disclosure  left  the  protection 
of  business  confidentiality  interests 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  agency  per- 
sonnel, to  handle  on  a  case-by-case 
basis.  This  situation  is  in  large  part  re- 
sponsible for  the  doubts  that  have 
been  voiced  within  the  business  com- 
munity about  the  Government's  abili- 
ty to  protect  business  confidentiality 
interests. 

Section  6  of  my  bill  would  amend 
subsection  552(A)  of  the  POIA  to  re- 
quire agencies  to  promulgate  regula- 
tions specif  s^lng  procedures  that  would 
permit  submitters  of  trade  secrets  or 
confidential  commercial  or  financial 
information  to  present  claims  of  confi- 
dentiality to  an  agency  before  submit- 
ted information  is  released  in  response 
to  a  FOIA  request.  In  order  to  cut 
down  on  fruitless  administrative  work 
under  these  regulations,  an  agency 
will  be  able  to  designate  certain  classes 
of  documents  that  are  unlikely  to  con- 
tain exempt  information.  The  agency 
will  be  exempt  from  the  requirement 
that  it  notify  submitters  of  requests 
for  docimients  within  this  class,  but  it 
must  provide  the  submitter  with  the 
opportunity  to  file  written  objections 
to  the  release  of  any  information  in 
the  documents  at  the  time  they  are 
submitted. 

It  would  also  Insure  that  submitters 
would  be  notified  of  the  agency's  final 
determination  with  respect  to  the  re- 
lease of  submitted  information.  Sub- 
mitters objecting  to  disclosure  would 
be  able  to  seek  judicial  relief  to  pre- 
vent it. 

Submitter  actions  to  enjoin  disclo- 
sure must  be  brought  prior  to  release 
of  the  documents,  and  usually  would 
be  commenced  within  10  days  after 
the  final  agency  decision.  If  the  sub- 
mitter has  not  been  given  notification 
but  learns  of  the  pending  disclosure, 
suit  could  be  brought  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  such  notice  had  been 
given. 

Under  the  bill  district  courts  would 
have  jurisdiction  over  both  submitters 
and  requesters.  Agencies  would  be  re- 
quired to  notify  requesters  and  sub- 
mitters whenever  a  suit  was  brought 
by  either  over  a  particular  request  or 
submission.  Appeals  from  agency  deci- 
sions would  be  heard  de  novo  by  the 
court. 

In  order  to  avoid  an  undue  advan- 
tage in  favor  of  a  well-financed  sub- 
mitter seeldng  to  obstruct  access 
through  lengthy  litigation,  the  bill 
provides  that  the  court  may  in  its  dis- 
cretion award  attorney's  fees  and  costs 
to  a  requester  who  has  substantially 
prevailed.  Fees  are  allowed  against  an 
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agency  as  well,  as  \inder  current  case 
law. 

STATCTX  OP  LIlflTATIONS 

The  present  act  contains  no  time 
limit  for  a  requester  to  initiate  a  Judi- 
cial action  after  an  agency's  final 
denial  of  a  request  The  bill  would  re- 
quire that  suits  by  requesters  must  be 
brought  within  180  days  of  the  agen- 
cy's final  administrative  action.  This  Is 
the  same  period  as  that  set  forth  in 
tlUe  VII  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of 
1964.  the  Age  Discrimination  in  the 
Employment  Act.  and  the  Fair  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1963. 

The  bill  would  not  set  a  specific  limi- 
tations period  for  action  by  submit- 
ters, but  it  would  require  that  the  sub- 
mitter file  a  complaint  before  the  in- 
formation is  disclosed. 

The  provision  should  promote  judi- 
cial economy  and  ease  administrative 
burdens  without  prejudice  to  request- 
ers of  information.  Agency  personnel 
would  be  able  to  close  fUes  instead  of 
holding  a  requester's  file  indefinitely, 
and  yet  requesters  could  simply  file  an 
identical  request  to  reinitiate  the  proc- 


MOIVIOUAL  AQKHCT  EXDCPTIOR 

In  addition  to  the  attempts  to 
weaken  or  repeal  the  FOIA  directly 
over  the  years,  there  have  been  in- 
creasing numbers  of  exceptions  to  the 
act  written  into  other  legislation.  Ex- 
emption (b)(3)  of  the  POIA  excludes 
from  the  mandatory  disclosure  re- 
quirement information  "specifically 
exempted  from  disclosure  by  statute." 
Despite  Congress  efforts  in  1976  to 
narrow  the  scope  of  section  (b)(3) 
more  and  more  information  has  been 
put  beyond  the  reach  of  the  public 
through  these  special  exemptions. 

One  of  the  problems  has  been  that 
many  (bK3)  exemptions  are  not  re- 
viewed by  the  congressional  (x>mmit- 
tees  that  generally  oversee  the  POIA. 
Sometimes  the  exemptions  are  at- 
tached as  riders  to  authorization  or 
i4>propriations  bills.  Agencies  like  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission,  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commis- 
sion, and  others  have  obtained  (b)(3) 
exemptions. 

In  order  to  prevent  ill-considered  ex- 
emptions to  the  access  mandate  of  the 
FOIA.  section  8  of  my  bill  would  place 
specific  limitations  on  an  agency's 
ability  to  rely  on  the  authority  of 
(b)(3)  exemption  statutes  when  they 
have  not  passed  through  prescribed 
legislative  channels  and  have  not  been 
previously  brought  to  public  attention 
through  publication  in  the  Federal 
Register. 

This  wiU  not  stop  agencies  from 
trying  to  limit  access,  and  in  some 
cases  there  will  be  legitimate  reasons 
to  withhold  information.  But  what  the 
bill  will  prevent,  if  enacted,  is  the  pas- 
sage of  (b)(3)  statutes  without  sub- 
stantiation of  their  need  and  without 
the  scrutiny  of  the  committees  in  both 
Houses  that  have  the  FOIA  high  on 


their  agendas  and  the  experience  to 
weigh  each  proposal  on  its  merits. 

OVKRALL  PURPOSE 

In  siunmary.  this  bill  does  not  seek 
to  revolutionize  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act.  but  rather  to  conform  its 
requirements  to  practical  experience. 
If  adopted,  my  bill  would  allow  the 
FOIA  to  work  with  greater  certainty 
and  facility  for  requesters,  would  be 
fairer  to  submitters,  and  would  ease 
the  costs  and  burdens  to  the  agencies 
that  must  respond  under  the  act. 

It  is  my  hope  that  in  time  openness 
in  government  will  become  a  routine 
expectation  for  everyone,  so  strongly 
rooted  in  law  and  practice  that  efforts 
to  dampen  it  by  an  administration  will 
necessarily  fail.  Any  bill  that  makes 
the  FOIA  work  more  smoothly  will 
hasten  the  arrival  of  that  day. 

I  sense  in  my  discussions  with  my 
colleagues  on  the  Judiciary  Committee 
that  our  efforts  on  behalf  of  freedom 
of  information  in  the  97th  Congress 
were  not  misspent.  We  had  many  dif- 
ferences but  we  learned  to  narrow 
them,  and  as  a  result  of  that  hard 
work,  there  is  a  very  new  spirit  in  this 
body  aobut  the  future  of  POIA.  Sena- 
tor Hatch's  bill  and  the  bill  I  am  in- 
troducing here  pepresent  a  fresh  start 
in  a  new  Congress.  I  look  forward  to 
woiidng  together  with  him  and  my 
other  committee  colleagues  toward 
what  I  know  to  be  our  common  goal:  a 
government  that  is  open  to  its 
people.* 

By  Mr.  BENTSEN  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Towis): 
S.  1035.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  en- 
forcement of  a  trade  agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Com- 
mission of  European  Communities 
concerning  imports  of  steel  pipe  and 
tube  products;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

PAIS  TRAOB  in  STEEL  PIPE  AMD  TUBE  PRODUCTS 
ACT  OP  1983 

•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  S.  1035.  a  bill  to  en- 
force the  steel  pipe  and  tube  trade  ar- 
rangement negotiated  between  the 
Reagan  administration  and  the  Com- 
mission of  the  Ehiropean  Community 
(EC)  with  the  approval  of  companies 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  last  faU. 
The  legislation,  which  has  been  intro- 
duced as  H.R.  2299  on  the  House  side 
by  21  Members  of  the  Texas  delega- 
tion, is  designed  to  provide  a  mecha- 
nism for  enforcing  the  arrangement. 

Mr.  President,  last  July  there  were 
pending  in  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce  a  number  of  antidumping 
and  coimtervailing  duty  petitions  al- 
leging unfair  trade  practices  in  the  im- 
portation and  sale  of  European  steel 
into  the  United  States.  At  that  time,  it 
was  a  well  publicized  fact  that  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  was  attempt- 
ing to  negotiate  an  arrangement  with 
the  EC  and  producers  such  that  the 
antidimiping  and  countervailing  duty 


petitions  would  be  withdrawn  in 
return  for  limitations  on  European  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States. 

Since  those  negotiations  appeared  at 
one  point  likely  to  pertain  exclusively 
to  basic  steel  products,  and  since 
Texas  is  a  principal  producer  of  the 
more  advanced  pipe  and  tube  steel 
products,  I  wrote  to  both  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  and  the  President 
that  summer  urging  them  to  assure  in 
the  agreements  they  negotiated  that 
the  European  governments  and  pro- 
ducers would  not  be  able  imder  the 
agreements  to  divert  subsidies  and 
other  unfair  trade  practices  from  basic 
steel  to  pipe  and  tube  exports  to  the 
United  States.  I  was  assured  then  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  that  he 
would  "carefully  consider  the  effects 
of  any  proposed  settlement  on  all 
parts  of  the  domestic  industry,  includ- 
ing the  Texas  oil  country  tubular 
goods  industry."  OCTTG  is  a  principal 
pipe  and  tube  product,  used  in  various 
high  specification  applications  aroimd 
and  in  oilfields.  The  close  relationship 
between  basic  steel  and  pipe  and  tube, 
and  the  ability  of  foreign  producers  to 
divert  from  one  to  the  other  has  been 
recognized  for  some  time:  For  exam- 
ple, OCrrO  were  for  sometimie  covered 
by  the  so-called  trigger  price  mecha- 
nism (TPM).  a  device  designed  to  deter 
dumping  of  steel  products. 

Subsequently,  of  course,  the  Europe- 
an Commission  and  the  United  States 
did  agree  in  October  1982  to  restrain 
the  export  of  basic  carbon  steel  to  the 
United  States  to  an  average  of  about 
5.5  percent  of  the  U.S.  market  in  10 
separate  categories.  Simultaneously, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the 
Vice  President  of  the  EC  signed  a 
letter  agreement  on  October  21,  1982, 
that  for  the  duration  of  the  basic 
carbon  steel  arrangement,  diversions 
from  those  products  toward  pipe  and 
tube  "should  be  avoided."  The  meas- 
ure of  this  diversion  was  agreed  to  be 
whether  annual  exports  from  the  EC 
to  the  United  States  exceeded  the 
1979-81  average  share  of  annual  U.S. 
apparent  consumption. 

The  agreement  relating  to  carbon 
steel  provides  for  its  own  enforcement, 
and  when  linked  with  American  law, 
effectively  constitutes  a  quota  on  steel 
exports  to  the  United  States  for  the  3- 
year  duration  of  that  agreement. 
Under  the  agreement,  the  communi- 
ties are  required  to  control  their  own 
exports  by  means  of  issuing  export  li- 
censes. Under  U.S.  law;  namely,  a  pro- 
vision of  the  1982  reconciliation  Act, 
Public  Law  97-276,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  may  require  the  presen- 
tation of  those  export  licenses  as  a 
condition  for  customs  entry.  The 
power  to  require  presentation  of  li- 
censes extends  to  any  international  ar- 
rangement with  the  United  SUtes 
that  went  into  effect  prior  to  January 
1.  1983.  Thus,  under  cxurent  law.  the 


United  States  now  prevents  entry  of 
basic  steel  products  in  excess  of  the 
percentages  set  forth  in  the  basic  steel 
agreement. 

By  contrast,  the  letter  agreement 
with  regard  to  pipe  and  tube  does  not 
provide  for  an  EC  export  license  pro- 
cedure, and.  therefore,  it  is  not  within 
the  scope  of  the  Reconciliation  Act 
provision  I  have  referred  to  above. 
The  United  States  does  not  presently 
enforce  by  quotas  the  provision  of  the 
letter  agreement  on  pipe  and  tubes. 
Rather,  the  agreement  provides  that  if 
estimates  based  on  information  provid- 
ed by  the  EC  show  that  the  1979-81 
average  percentage  of  U.S.  apparent 
consumption  of  pipes  and  tubes  is  ex- 
ceeded or  that  a  distortion  of  the  pat- 
tern of  U.S.-EC  trade  is  occurring 
within  the  pipe  and  tube  sector,  then 
consultations  would  take  place  "in 
order  to  find  an  appropriate  solution." 
If  no  solution  is  foimd,  then  each 
party  can  take  such  legal  measiu-es  as 
it  considers  necessary,  but  they  are  to 
act  in  a  complementary  fashion  to  pre- 
vent diversion. 

Mr.  President,  what  this  means  is 
that  the  basic  steel  agreement  is  en- 
forceable, but  the  pipe  and  tube  ar- 
rangement is  not.  All  I  propose  with 
this  legislation  is  that  the  pipe  and 
tube  arrangement  be  as  enforceable  as 
the  basic  steel  arrangement  consistent 
with  its  stated  imderlying  purpose,  to 
prevent  diversion. 

Specifically,  this  is  what  this  bill 
would  do:  First,  it  requires  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  annually  to  estab- 
lish the  amoimts  of  steel  pipe  and 
tube  that  may  be  imported  into  the 
United  States  from  the  EC  for  seven 
recognized  categories  of  pipe  and  tube, 
based  upon  the  reference  period  set 
forth  in  the  U.S.-EC  agreement,  the 
1979-81  EC  share  of  U.S.  apparent  do- 
mestic consumption. 

Senators  will  please  note  that  the 
percentage  of  EC  imports  obtained  of 
U.S.  consumption  of  all  pipes  and 
tubes  in  the  reference  period  was 
about  5.9  percent,  but  that  the  share 
obtained  varies  greatly  between  the 
various  categories  of  steel  pipe  and 
tube.  For  example,  the  EC  had  1.34 
percent  of  U.S.  apparent  consumption 
of  structural  and  other  pipe  in  the  ref- 
erence period,  but  9.37  percent  of  the 
U.S.  market  in  pressure  tubing  during 
that  period.  In  one  of  the  markets  for 
pipe  and  tubes  I  am  most  concerned 
about,  the  domestic  market  for  OCTTG, 
'EC  imports  had  almost  9  percent 
import  penetration  during  this  period. 

The  bill  provides  separate  percent- 
ages for  each  of  the  seven  recognized 
major  categories  of  pipe  and  tube  to 
prevent  diversion  from  the  lowest 
value  added  pipe  and  tube  products  to 
the  highest  value  added  pipe  and  tube 
products.  For  example,  I  would  rather 
accept  a  limit  under  the  U.S.-EC  ar- 
rangement of  8.76  percent  of  domestic 
apparent  consmnption  in  OCTO  than 


an  overall  limit  for  pipe  and  tube  of 
5.9  percent  of  consumption,  if  it  were 
possible  that  all  of  the  latter  imports 
could  be  OCTTG. 

Second,  the  agreement  requires  the 
Secretary  to  project  annually  total 
U.S.  apparent  consimiption  in  each  of 
the  seven  categories  and  the  amount 
by  which  imports  in  each  of  those  cat- 
egories exceeds  the  import  ceilings.  Fi- 
nally, in  the  event  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  quota  for  any  product 
is  likely  to  be  exceeded  or— in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  arrangement— a  distor- 
tion of  the  pattern  of  trade  between 
the  United  States  and  the  EC  is  occur- 
ring with  respect  to  such  products,  he 
is  required  to  enter  into  consultations 
with  the  EC  and  if  those  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  60  days  in  compliance  by  the 
EC  with  the  import  ceilings  estab- 
lished under  the  bill,  then  he  shall 
direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
enforce  the  arrangement  levels 
through  import  quotas. 

Senators  will  also  please  note  that 
while  the  "findings"  of  the  bill  contain 
a  finding  in  terms  of  article  XIX  of 
the  GATT,  this  finding  does  not  pre- 
judge any  determination  that  might 
be  sought— such  as  a  determination 
under  section  201  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974— because  it  does  not  use  the  lan- 
guage of  current  domestic  U.S.  law. 
The  bill  would  expire  by  operation  of 
law  when  the  arrangement  does,  De- 
cember 31, 1985. 

In  siun,  then,  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
provides  the  same  opportimlty  the  ar- 
rangement does— namely,  a  60-day 
period  for  consultation— to  resolve  ac- 
tions inconsistent  with  the  agreement. 

Mr.  President,  the  Texas  pipe  and 
tube  industry  is  among  the  most  effi- 
cient in  the  world.  It  is  doing  what  we 
constantly  complain  American  busi- 
ness does  not  do  enough  of.  One  Texas 
company.  Lone  Star  Steel,  has  invest- 
ed over  one-half  billion  dollars  since 
1975  to  build  new  advanced  electric  arc 
furnaces,  a  continuous  caster  and  ex- 
trusion presses.  The  world's  largest 
draw  bench  for  producing  large  diame- 
ter mechanical  tubing  is  now  in  oper- 
ation in  Texas.  In  1982,  Lone  Star 
completed  a  modem  liquid  iron  desul- 
furization  facility  and  the  most 
modem  hot  blast  cupola  in  the  Nation. 
In  the  current  vernacular,  these 
modem  Texas  steel  companies  are 
"winners." 

Yet  thousands  of  hard-working  east 
Texans  are  now  laid  off  while  imports 
of  OCTTG  and  other  pipe  and  tube 
products  are  increasing  as  a  percent- 
age of  domestic  consumption.  In  1979, 
total  imports  were  about  35  percent  of 
domestic  consumption,  and  EC  im- 
ports were  less  than  2.5  percent.  By 
contrast,  in  the  9-month  period  from 
January  1  to  September  30,  1982,  total 
imports  were  nearly  60  percent  of  ap- 
parent domestic  consumption,  and  EC 
imports  were  19.96  percent  of  domestic 
consumption. 


Mr.  President,  I  do  not  contend  that 
the  EC  is  violating  the  October  1982 
arrangement:  I  assume  the  communi- 
ties will  abide  by  it.  But  now  that  an 
arrangement  has  been  put  in  place,  I 
do  not  believe  it  ought  to  be  just  an 
agreement  to  talk.  Huge  investments 
and  lifetime  decisions  depend  on  the 
reliability  of  this  international  ar- 
rangement. I  have  been  assiired  by  the 
administration  since  last  simuner  that 
it  would  take  account  of  the  diversion 
problem.  Yet  unless  this  agreement  is 
rendered  enforceable  as  a  matter  of 
law,  that  promise,  and  the  promise  of 
this  agreement,  are  open  to  question 
by  the  people  of  Texas. 

I  hope  that  the  International  Trade 
Subcommittee,  of  which  I  am  the 
ranking  minority  member,  will  observe 
carefully  the  action  in  the  House  on 
the  companion  measure  to  this  legisla- 
tion and  be  prepared  quickly  to  hold 
hearings  and  take  action  with  regard 
to  the  House  bill  or  this  S.-numbered 
version  at  an  appropriate  time. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1035 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Fair  Trade  in  Steel 
Pipe  and  Tube  Products  Act  of  1983". 

SEC  t  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  hereby  finds 
that— 

(Da  strong  domestic  steel  pipe  and  tube 
products  industry  is  vital  to  the  Nation's 
energy  security  and  independence: 

(2)  steel  pipe  and  tube  products  have  been 
imported  Into  the  customs  territory  of  the 
United  States  in  such  increased  quantities 
and  under  such  conditions  as  to  cause  or 
threaten  serious  injury  to  workers  and  pro- 
ducers in  the  domestic  steel  pipe  and  tube 
industry: 

(3)  this  injury  will  be  increased  by  (A)  the 
diversion  of  steel  Imports  from  the  Europe- 
an Community  to  pipe  and  tube  products, 
and  (B)  the  upgrading  of  steel  pipe  and  tube 
Imports  from  basic  pipe  and  tube  products 
to  oil  country  tubular  goods:  and 

(4)  the  recently  negotiated  Arrangement 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Europe- 
an Community  concerning  steel  pipe  and 
tube  products  will  help  stabilize  domestic 
markets  and  reduce  injury  to  United  States 
producers  but  will  require  strict  enforce- 
ment to  achieve  Its  full  objectives. 

(b)  Purpose.— It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  mitigate  Injury  to  the  domestic  steel  pipe 
and  tube  products  industry  by  providing  the 
necessary  authorities  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  enforce  the  terms  of  the  Steel  Pipe 
and  Tube  Arrangement. 

SEC.  S.  DEFINITIONS. 

As  used  In  this  Act— 

(1)  The  term  "annual  Import  celling" 
means,  for  each  calendar  year  within  the 
term  of  the  Arrangement,  the  aggregate 
quantity  of  EC  articles  in  a  steel  pipe  and 
tube  product  category  that  constitutes  the 
following  percent  of  the  United  Slates  ap- 
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parent  consumption  of  articles  In  that  cate-       (8)  The  term  "T8US"  means  the  Tariff  the  belief  of  the  Secretary  that  the  annual 

gory  during  that  year  Schedules  of  the  United  SUtes,  Aiuiotated,  import  ceiling  for  EC  articles  In  steel  pipe 

Percent  of  United    >^  prepared  by  the  United  States  Interna-  and  tube  product  category  is  likely  to  be 

Steel  pipe  and  tube  States  apparent    tlonal  Trade  Commission.  exceeded,  he  shall  seek  to  obtain  an  agree- 

product  category  consumption        <•'  The  •*""  "United  SUtes  apparent  con-  ment  with  the  European  Community  which 

(A)  Line  pipe  6.88     sumption"  means,  with  respect  to  articles  in  will  result  in  compliance  by  the  Community 

(B)  Oil  country  tiibuiiu-  goods!.!!.!!.!!      8!76    each  steel  pipe  and  tube  product  category,  with  the  annual  import  ceilings  for  the  cate- 

(C)  Mechanical  tubing !!!!!!!!!!       3!20     the  domestic  shipments  of  such  articles  less  gory  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  of  the 

(D)  Pressure  tubing ....!!!!!!!!.!!!!!!.. 9.37     exports,  plus  Imports,  thereof.  Arrangement.  If  such  an  agreement  is  not 

(E)  Stainless  pipe  and  tubing 6.35    sec  4.  computation  of  annual  import  cbil-  obtained  by  the  end  of  60  days  after  such 

(F)  Standard  pipe 2.78  ings  POR  EC  articles.  consultations  are  commenced,  the  Secretary 

(O)  Structural  and  other  pipe 1.84       (a)  Inttial  Computation.— For  each  of  the  shall  notify  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of 

(2)  The  term  "Arrangement"  means  the  calendar  years  within  the  term  of  the  Ar-  that  fact  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Arrangement  on  EC  Export  of  Pipes  and  rangement.  the  Secretary,  not  later  than  shall  take  such  action  as  is  necessary  to  as- 
Tubes  to  the  United  SUtes  of  America,  con-  October  1  before  such  year  (or  as  soon  as  sure  that  the  aggregate  quantity  of  EC  artl- 
talned  in  an  exchange  of  letters,  dated  Octo-  practicable  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  cles  in  the  steel  pipe  and  tube  product 
ber  21.  1982,  between  the  United  SUtes  and  of  this  Act  in  the  case  of  calendar  year  category  concerned  that  are  entered  during 
the  Commission  of  the  European  Communi-  1983),  shall—  each  year  within  the  remainder  of  the  term 
ties,                                                                       (1)  make  a  projection  of  the  United  SUtes  of  the  Arrangement  does  not  exceed  the  an- 

(3)  The  term  "EC  articles"  means  steel  apparent  consumption  during  that  year  of  nual  Import  ceiling  that  applies  during  each 
pipe  and  tube  articles  that  are  the  products     articles  in  each  steel  tube  and  pipe  product  such  year. 

of  member  nations  of  the  European  Com-     category;  and  (j)  AsjusTMnrr  hi  Case  of  Ircrkase  ih 

munlty.  <2)  on  the  basis  of  such  projections,  com-  dommtic  DEMAiiD.-If  the  Secretary  deter- 

(4)  The  term  "entered"  means  entered,  or  pute.  In  accordance  with  section  3(1),  the  mingg  that  United  SUtes  manufacturers 
withdrawn  from  warehouse  for  consiunp-  annual  import  ceUings  for  EC  articles  in  ^jy  ^  unable  to  meet  In  any  calendar  year 
tlon,  within  the  customs  territory  of  the  each  such  category  for  that  year.  during  the  term  of  the  Arrangement  the 
United  SUtes.                                                          (b)  iKTRA-AHmJAL  Adjustments  or  Aiotual  demand  in  the  United  SUtes  for  one  or 

(5)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec-  Import  Ceiungs.— Each  annual  import  ceU-  ^^^  ^^^  ^j  articles  Included  within  a 
retary  of  Commerce.                                            injt  computed  under  subsection  (a)  for  EC  g^^j  ^^j^  ^^  pjp^  product  category,  the 

(6)  The  term  "steel  pipe  and  tube  articles"  articles  in  a  steel  tube  and  pipe  product  cat-  secretary  may  after  consulUtlons  under 
means  those  articles  described  in  the  steel  egory  for  a  calendar  year  shall  be  subject  to  subsection  (b)  and  without  regard  to  the 
pipe  and  tube  product  categories  provided  the  following  adjustments:  percentage  of  United  SUtes  apparent  con- 
for  in  paragraph  (7).                                                (1)  During  February  of  such  calendar  year  gumption  applicable  to  that  category  under 

(7)  The  term  "steel  pipe  and  tube  product  (except  1983),  the  Secretary  shall  determine  section  3  (1),  allow  to  be  entered  during 
category"  means  each  of  the  following  cate-  the  United  States  apparent  consumption  g^^jj  y^j^.  ^^^^  additional  quantities  of  EC 
gories:                                                                    during  the  immediately  preceding  calendar  articles  as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be 

(A)  Line  pipe,  which  includes  articles  de-     year  of  articles  in  that  category,  and,  on  the  necessary  to  meet  such  demand, 
scribed  In  items  610.3208,  610.3909,  610.3211,     basis  of  that  determination,  compute  a  final 

610.32S1,      610.3711,      610.3712,      610.3713,     annual  import  ceiling  for  EC  articles  in  that  SEC. «.  administration. 

610.4931.      610.4933,      610.4936,      610.4965,     category  for  the  preceding  year.  If  the  ag-        The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  promul- 

610.4970.  610.5211,  610.5214.  and  610.5216  of     gregate  quantity  of  EC  articles  in  that  cate-  gate  such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary 

the  TSUS.  gory  that  was  entered  during  the  preceding  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  act 

(B)  Oil  country  tubular  goods,  which  in-     year  exceeded,  or  was  less  than,  such  final  ^^^  ^  effective  period  of  act. 

eludes  articles  described  in  items  610.3216.     annual  Import  ceUing,  the  Secretary  shall  '  _„^-,„„_  _*  .i,..  __♦  «hftii  cease  to 

610.3219.      610.3721,      610.3722,      610.3920,     reduce  or  increase,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  H.^%«J^.n^*?fp;rlf!*r  n^^mheTai 

610.4020.      610.4220,      610.4320,      610.4942.     annual  Import  ceiling  for  the  current  year  ™^  J°"*  *""  *"**^*  "'*'  uecemoer  Ji. 

610.4944.      610.4946.      610.4965.      610.4970.     for  that  category  by  a  quantity  equal  to  ^>««>» 

610.5221,     610.5222.     610.5226.     610.5241,    such  excess  or  shortfaU.  «  Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 

610.5246.  and  610.5247  of  the  TSUS.  (2)  E>uring  February.  May.  August,  and  pleased  today  to  cosponsor  the  "Pair 

(C)  Mechanical  tubing,  which  includes  ar-  October  of  such  calendar  year  (or  such  of  xrade  in  Steel  Pipe  and  Tube  Products 
ticles  described  in  items  610.3221.  610.3227,     these  months  in  1983  as  are  applicable),  the  .^    <  .  q»~  .. 

610.3244.      610.3728.      610.3732.      610.4503,     Secretary  shall,  on  the  basis  of  the  latest  ^v;«t  i^^JioH^.,  <.hh^o.»>c  the  «>vorp 
610.4600,      610.4948.      610.4965.      610.4970,     available  data,  make  a  new  projection  of  the         Itm  legislation  aaoresses  tne  severe 

610.4975,  610.5229,  610.5241,  610.5246,  and    United  SUtes  apparent  consumption  of  the  problems  currently  lacuig  OUT  aomes- 

610.5247  of  the  TSUS.  articles  in  that  category  for  the  year  and  tic  steel  pipe  and  tube  industry  as  a 

(D)  Pressure  tubing,  which  includes  arti-  shall  recompute  the  annual  Import  ceUing  result  of  vastly  increased  imports, 
cles  described  in  items  610.3000,  610.3100,  for  EC  articles  in  that  category  as  necessary  Since  1981,  domestic  steel  pipe  and 
610.3205,  610.3500.  610.3600,  610.3704,  (subject  to  such  adjustments  as  may  be  re-  tu^g  production  has  fallen  by  more 
610.4920,  610.5209,  610.5241,  610.5246,  and  quired  by  paragraph  (1)  or  (3),  or  both).  than  50  percent  Although  a  substan- 
610.5247  of  the  TSUS.                                             (3)  Adjustment  of  the  annual  import  ceil-  ^.^  ^^     j  ^^^^  reduction  can  be  at- 

(E)  Stainless  pipe  and  tubing,  which  in-     Ing  by  the  Secretary  under  section  5(a)  as  a  ,.  .k„*«j  * „  „  ,«<^iina  in  mnriH  riomnnH 
eludes  articles  described  in  Items  610.3701.    result  of  the  increases  in  domestic  demand.  triDutea  to  a  oecime  i"  wor«i  i;„!tr„' 
610.3727.     610.3731,     610.3741,     610.3742,    sEC.  &.  MONfTORiNG  AND  ENFORCEMENT.  aggressive  import  practices  by  fcurope- 
610.5205.  610.5230,  610.5231.  610.5234.  and       (»)  MoNiTORiNG.-The  Secretary  shaU  con-  ^  and  Other  foreign  producers  have 
610.5236  of  the  TSUS.                                        tinuously  monitor  the  ex-mill  shipmente  of  contributed  to  a  significant  inventory 

(P)  Standard  pipe,  which  includes  articles    eC  articles  and  the  quantities  of  EC  articles  buildup  which  will  take  many  months 

described    in    items    610.3231.    610.3232.    that  are  entered.  to  work  down  at  presently  forecasted 

610.3241,     610.3244.     610.3247.     610.3251.       (b)  coNsuLTATioN.-If,  during  any  calen-  levels  of  demand.  The  resulting  slow- 

610.3751.     610.4951.     610.4952.     610.4960.     dar  year  within  the  term  of  the  Arrange-  ^own     In     domestic     production     has 

61^4961,    610.4965,    and    610.4970    of    the    ment,  the  Secretary  has  reason  to  believe,  ^.^^3^^,  ^Qg^.  domestic  mills  to  cut  back 

^*''^°'  based  on  Information  resulting  from  moni-  „„K-*«„fioii«   nn    nrnHnf^tinn   anA   Yias 

(G)  Structural  and  other  pipe,  which  in-     toring  under  subsection  (a)  and  on  the  pro-  substantiaUy   on   Production   ana  has 

eludes  articles  described  in  Items  610.3241,    jectlons  of  the  United  States  apparent  con-  led  to  thousands  of  employee  layoffs. 
610.3344.     610.3251,     610.3945,     610.3955,    sumption  required  under  section  4(b),  that        Last  fall,  the  administration  negoti- 

610.4045.     610.4055,     610.4245,     610.4255,    the  annual  import  celling  on  EC  articles  In  ated  an  arrangement  with  the  Europe- 

610.4345.    610.4355.    and    610.4075    of    the    any  steel  pipe  and  tube  product  category  is  an  Community  relative  to  the  importa- 

TSU8.  likely  to  be  exceeded,  or  that  a  distortion  of  tion  of  steel  pipe  and  tube  products 

The  Secretary  may  by  regulation  make  (I)     the  pattern  of  trade  between  the  United  jjjJq  jj^g  United  States.  The  negotla- 

such  adJustmenU  regarding  the  articles  in-    SUtes  and  the  European  Community  Is  oc-  ^iQjjg   n-ew  out   of   a  series  of   trade 

eluded  within  such  categories  as  may  be  re-     currlng  with  respect  to  articles  in  any  cate-  „„.  ,„_ j  n«r«ln«it  the  Fhimn<>ans  bv 

quired  by  the  Arrangement,  and  (II)  such     gory,  he  shall  immediately  enter  into  con-  ?f^„,J^°  ff^^^J"   ,,„i^?^l  «^ 

modification  to  the  TSUS  references  in  such    sulUtions  with  the  European  Community.  US.  prcjducers  alleging  umawiuj  suosi- 

categories  as  may  be  required  by  changes       (c)    Enforcement.— If    consulUtlons    are  dies  and  other  unfair  trade  practices, 

made  to  the  TSUS.  commenced  under  subsection  (b)  based  upon  Under  the  terms  of  the  arrangement, 
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the  Europeans  agreed  to  limit  steel 
pipe  and  tube  exports  to  the  United 
States  based  on  the  average  ETuropean 
share  of  the  UJS.  market  between  1979 
and  1981.  as  well  as  to  avoid  "distor- 
tions" in  the  pattern  of  trade.  In  ex- 
change for  these  concessions,  U.S. 
steel  producers  agreed  to  withdraw 
pending  unfair  trade  cases  and  to  re- 
frain from  filing  new  allegations  so 
long  as  the  commitments  made  by  the 
Europeans  were  respected. 

The  legislation  which  I  am  cospon- 
soring  today  builds  upon  these  negoti- 
ations by  providing  a  means  of  enforc- 
ing the  commitments  assumed  by  the 
parties.  Although  the  arrangement 
provides  for  "consultations"  between 
the  United  States  and  the  European 
Community  in  the  event  that  imports 
threaten  to  exceed  the  agreed  upon 
limits,  it  provides  no  system  of  direct 
controls  to  assure  compliance.  This 
legislation  provides  U.S.  producers  an 
alternative  to  risking  termination  of 
the  arrangement  by  the  Europeans  by 
refiling  the  unfair  trade  cases  which 
were  withdrawn  as  a  result  of  the  ne- 
gotiations last  fall. 

I  have  long  been  an  advocate  of  free 
international  trade  and  strongly  sup- 
port the  administration's  conunitment 
to  these  principles.  However,  I  am  also 
committed  to  "fair"  trade  and  believe 
strongly  that  where  a  commitment  is 
made,  it  ought  to  be  honored.  If  U.S. 
producers  are  to  be  expected  to  rely  on 
the  arrangement  for  protection 
against  unfair  trading  practices  by  the 
Europeans,  they  deserve  the  assurance 
that  its  terms  will  be  effectively  en- 
forced. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  study 
this  legislation  carefully.  It  is  not  a 
quota  bill.  It  merely  builds  upon  the 
obligations  mutually  assumed  by  the 
United  States  and  the  European  Com- 
munity through  the  steel  pipe  and 
tube  arrangement.  It  does  not  change 
those  obligations,  but  provides  a  mech- 
anism for  their  enforcement. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  move  quickly  to 
consider  and  pass  this  important  legis- 
lation.* 


By  Mr.   DeCONCINI  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Long,  Mr.  Heflin,  Mr. 
Tower.  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Bkht- 
SEH,   Mr.   BOREN.   Mr.   Qitatlk. 
and  Mr.  Johnston): 
S.  1036.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  applica- 
tion of  the  antitrust  laws  to  profes- 
sional team  sports  leagues,  to  protect 
the  public  interest  in  maintaining  the 
stability  of  professional  team  sports 
leagues,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
sport  community  protection  and  stabilitt 

ACT  or  1983 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  pleased  to  Join  with  Sena- 
tors Long,  Hetlin,  Tower,  Heinz, 
Bentsen,  Boren,  Quatle,  and  John- 
ston in  introducing  the  Sports  Com- 
munity Protection  and  Stability  Act  of 


1983.  This  bill  is  designed  to  restore 
fairness  and  stability  to  the  relation- 
ship between  sports  teams  and  their 
communities.  Everyone  who  has  an  in- 
terest in  preserving  the  emotional  and 
economic  investment  of  sports  fans 
and  communities  in  their  teams 
should  support  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  S.  1036  is  very  similar 
to  the  Major  L^igue  Sports  Communi- 
ty Protection  Act  of  1982,  S.  2784, 
which  I  introduced  in  the  97th  Con- 
gress. Like  last  year's  biU,  S.  1036  is 
limited  in  scope.  It  simply  reaffirms 
longstanding  congressional  policies  fa- 
voring geographic  and  competitive  bal- 
ance within  major  sports  leagues  by 
confirming  the  authority  of  profes- 
sional sports  leagues  under  the  anti- 
trust laws  to  do  two  things:  One,  en- 
force a  league  decision  preventing  an 
owner's  attempt  to  abandon  a  commu- 
nity; and  two,  provide  for  revenue 
sharing  among  member  clubs  so  that 
teams  in  small-  and  medium-sized 
sports  communities  will  be  assured  the 
financial  strength  to  continue  oper- 
ations. 

In  its  simplest  terms,  this  bill  merely 
bolsters  those  league  actions  that  are 
unquestionably  in  the  public  interest. 
When  a  league  decides  to  stop  an 
owner  from  abandoning  a  community, 
can  anyone  doubt  that  it  is  acting  in 
the  public  interest?  When  a  league 
acts  to  divide  its  revenue  so  that  the 
Green  Bays  and  Btif  f  alos  of  the  sports 
world  can  compete  on  an  equal  basis 
with  the  New  Yorks  and  Chicagos.  can 
anyone  deny  that  the  public  has  been 
served?  I  think  not.  Nevertheless,  in 
confirming  a  league's  prerogatives  in 
the  areas  of  team  relocation  and  reve- 
nue sharing,  my  colleagues  and  I  have 
been  careful  to  avoid  broadening  the 
legislation  beyond  the  narrow  area  of 
proven  public  interest.  As  with  the  bill 
I  introduced  last  year,  this  bUl  is  spe- 
cific in  disclaiming  its  inapplicabUity 
to  a  whole  range  of  matters. 

First,  the  bill  specifically  avoids  af- 
fecting any  aspect  of  our  labor  laws  or 
player  employment  matters. 

Second,  the  bill  explicitly  states  that 
it  does  not  exempt  from  the  antitrust 
laws  any  agreement  to  fix  the  prices  of 
admission  to  sports  events. 

Third,  the  bill  plainly  avoids  condon- 
ing or  otherwise  affecting  the  applica- 
tion of  oiu-  antitrust  laws  to  sports 
league  activities  regardW  competing 
sports  leagues. 

Fourth,  the  bill  has  absolutely  no 
Impact  on  the  applicability  or  the  non- 
applicability  of  the  antitrust  laws  or 
communications  laws  to  the  practices 
of  sports  leagues  with  respect  to  the 
sale  of  their  entertainment  product  to 
any  form  of  television.  In  fact,  we 
have  strengthened  the  language  with 
regard  to  television  to  insure  that  the 
bill  does  not  affect  the  broadcast, 
cable,  or  subscription  television  prac- 
tices of  sports  leagues  under  current 
Federal  law. 
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I  have  made  a  number  of  other  im- 
provements in  the  bill  based  to  a  large 
extent  upon  the  extensive  hearings 
held  before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee on  S.  2784  In  the  last  Congress. 
For  example,  I  have  spelled  out  in  the 
legislation  that  it  leaves  intact  the 
right  of  a  mimicipality  or  other  public 
authority  to  challenge  under  the  anti- 
trust laws  the  relocation  of  a  club 
from  its  league-franchlsed  home  area. 
Also,  the  legislation  has  been  nar- 
rowed so  that  it  can  be  applied  to  a 
pending  action  in  Federal  court  only 
when  such  an  action  involves  a  team 
abandoning  a  stadium  built  with  tax- 
exempt,  still  outstanding,  public  or 
governmental  bonds,  and  the  reloca- 
tion is  the  subject  of  multiple  and  con- 
flicting lawsuits. 

Finally,  I  have  added  a  new  provi- 
sion to  the  bill  to  deal  with  the  venue 
of  civil  actions  challenging  the  reloca- 
tion of  a  member  club  of  a  league. 
Before  the  hearings  I  expected  that 
cases  of  this  type  has  to  be  brought  in 
neutral  districts  outside  the  obvious 
local  pressures  present  where  a 
member  club  is  located  or  where  it 
might  seek  to  b«  located.  I  have  found 
that  this  is  not  always  true.  Therefore, 
to  insure  a  fair  trial  on  the  issues,  my 
bill  now  bars  the  bringing  of  these 
suits  in  any  district  where  a  member 
club  is  located  or  to  which  such 
member  club  proposes  to  move.  I  be- 
lieve these  provisions  further  evidence 
the  bill's  primary  goal  of  protecting 
the  community  that  could  be  aban- 
doned by  a  shortsighted  team  owner 
or  harmed  if  league  revenue  sharing 
rules  are  not  enforceable  in  a  manner 
that  is  fair  to  all  parties. 

Moreover.  I  think  it  is  clear  from  the 
description  of  the  legislation  that  the 
bill  is  as  narrow  as  it  can  be  and  still 
accomplish  this  goal.  In  fact,  more 
words  are  devoted  to  stating  what  the 
bill  does  not  do  than  are  used  to  clari- 
fy the  laws  in  question. 

Let  me  briefly  recount  why  I  feel  en- 
actment of  this  bill  Is  so  long  overdue. 
It  is  perhaps  easiest  to  describe  the 
current  state  of  affairs  in  this  field  of 
antitrust  law  by  explaining  a  number 
of  quite  plausible,  yet  regrettable, 
scenes  in  the  sports  area  which  could 
unfold  in  the  next  few  years  unless 
Congress  acts. 

Unless  Congress  acts,  it  is  possible 
for  a  team  owner  to  put  a  franchise  up 
for  auction  at  the  end  of  the  season  to 
the  highest  bidder  who  could  then 
move  the  franchise  anywhere  in  the 
country.  Unless  Congress  acts,  teams 
in  small  and  mid-sized  communities 
would  be  left  to  wither  on  the  vine,  cut 
off  from  their  fair  share  of  league-gen- 
erated revenues  due  to  the  demands  of 
an  owner  located  in  a  large  media 
market.  Unless  Congress  acts,  leagues 
may  be  unable  to  expand  due  to  insta- 
bility In  team  l(x»tion  policies  and  un- 
certainty as  to  revenue  distribution.  If 
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Congress  does  not  act,  the  tragedy  of 
the  abandonment  of  the  city  of  Oak- 
land, its  publicly  funded  stadium,  and 
its  sports  fans  by  the  Oakland  Raiders 
vrlll  not  only  stand  uncorrected,  but  it 
could  be  duplicated. 

It  is  important.  Mr.  President,  that 
we  act  to  protect  the  city  of  Oakland 
and  other  sports  communities  that 
might  be  unfairly  deprived  of  their 
sports  team  franchises.  That  is  pre- 
cisely what  this  legislation  Is  designed 
to  do  by  permitting  professional  sports 
leagues  to  determine  that  a  member 
club  will  not  be  relocated  without 
being  exposed  to  challenge  imder  the 
provisions  of  the  Sherman  Act.  As  I 
noted  when  S.  2784  was  introduced  in 
the  97th  Congress,  experience  has 
shown  that  leagues  can  be  expected  to 
assure  that  member  clubs  will  stay  in 
communities  that  have  supported 
them  through  the  years.  The  legisla- 
tion I  am  introducing  today  would 
once  again  give  sports  leagues  the  abil- 
ity to  keep  successful  teams  in  their 
home  areas. 

A  few  additional  points  should  be 
noted  about  this  legislation.  First,  it 
has  been  argued  that  it  is  imfair  to 
apply    sports    community    protection 
legislation  to  the  Oakland  Raiders  sit- 
uation since  an  initial  decision  by  a 
Los  Angeles  district  court  has  been 
rendered.     I     respectfully     disagree. 
When  Mr.  Davis  secured  an  ownership 
interest  in  the  Oakland  Raiders,  he 
agreed  to  abide  by  league  rules  regard- 
ing both  the  division  of  profits  and 
team    location.    In    fact,    it    was    the 
NFL's  rules  requiring  equal  division  of 
network     television     revenues     that 
helped  Al  Davis'  Oakland-based  team 
fare  so  well  financially.  I  strongly  en- 
dorse the  purpose  of  section  1  of  the 
Sherman  Act  to  bar  trade  restraining 
agreements  among  independent  par- 
ties, but  members  of  a  professional 
sports  league,  like  Mr.  Davis,  should 
not  be  considered  independent  busi- 
ness competitors   in  relation  to  the 
matters  covered  by  the  legislation.  As 
many  courts  have  noted,  sports  team 
owners  are  joint  venturers  who  must 
work  together  to  produce  a  common 
product— professional  sports  entertain- 
ment. Such  cooperation  of  necessity 
requires    establishment    and    mainte- 
nance of  operating  rules,  rules  which 
for  years  benefited  Al  Davis  but  which 
he  now  wishes  to  render  meaningless 
when  they  no  longer  suit  his  purposes. 
But  beyond  this,  there  are  substan- 
tial  public  interests  which   argue   in 
favor  of  making  this  legislation  appli- 
cable  to   the   Oakland   Raiders  case. 
The  Raiders  are  important  to  the  Oak- 
land area  economy,  and  if  the  team  is 
permitted  to  move.  Oakland  area  tax- 
payers could  be  required  to  meet  the 
remaining    debt    obligations    on    the 
Oakland  stadium.  Moreover,  the  Raid- 
ers case  itself  is  currently  the  subject 
of  conflicting  court  decisions  which 
this  legislation  could  help  resolve.  Last 
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year,  for  example,  the  California  Su- 
preme Court   held  that  the  city  of 
Oakland  could  condemn  the  team  in 
eminent  domain  to  prevent  it  from 
moving  to  Los  Angeles.  And  just  a  few 
months    ago,    the    California    State 
courts   held   that   the   Raiders   must 
return  to  Oakland  in  1983  pending  a 
final  determination  of  the  city  of  Oak- 
land's proposal  to  purchase  the  Raid- 
ers by  eminent  domain.  I  believe  these 
recent  State  court  actions,  causing  the 
parties  to  return  to  their  respective 
positions  prior  to  the  litigation,  have 
removed  any  remaining  doubt  as  to 
the  fairness  of  applying  this  legisla- 
tion to  the  Raiders  situation.  Appar- 
ently, Mr.  Davis  also  believes  this  to 
be  true  since  he  is  now  seeking  retro- 
active   legislation    in    the    California 
State  Legislature  that  would  eliminate 
the  city  of  Oakland's  eminent  domain 
suit.   Davis'   Sacramento   efforts   are 
well   documented   in   an   August   25, 
1982,  Oakland  Tribune  story  and  other 
stories  which  were  reprinted  in  the 
September    14,    1982.    Cohgrbssional 
Record    beginning    at    23486.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  these  articles 
again  lie  reprinted  in  the  Record  fol- 
lowing my  remarks,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  study  them. 

Second,  Mr.  President,  it  has  been 
argued  that  legislation  in  this  area 
should  include  standards  under  which 
the  courts  would  determine  whether  a 
sports  team  franchise  should  be  relo- 
cated. Under  such  an  approach,  stand- 
ards would  be  established  which  typi- 
cally would  provide  that  a  league  may 
not  change  the  territory  of  a  team 
unless  there  has  been  a  significant 
breach  of  the  team's  lease  with  the 
stadium,  the  team's  stadium  is  inad- 
equate, or  the  team  has  incurred  3 
years  of  continuous  losses.  In  this 
manner,  according  to  supporters  of 
this  approach,  a  check  would  be  placed 
on  the  discretion  of  professional  sports 
leagues  to  determine  team  locations, 
and  the  public  thereby  afforded  great- 
er protection.  In  my  view,  the  use  of 
standards  in  this  context  is  both  un- 
necessary and  imworkable. 

Standards  are  unnecessary  because, 
as  I  have  already  noted,  professional 
sports  leagues  do  a  good  job  of  keeping 
teams  in  the  metropolitan  areas  they 
serve.  In  the  history  of  the  NFL.  for 
example,  no  well-supported  and  suc- 
cessful team  has  been  permitted  to 
move  out  of  its  home  area  in  the  post 
World  War  II  period.  In  the  case  of 
Oakland.  Congress  insisted  that  the 
NFL  insure  that  as  long  as  the  Raiders 
were  supported  in  Oakland  the  team 
would  remain  there.  In  fact,  it  was  in 
fulfillment  of  that  promise  that  the 
NFL  opposed  the  Oakland  transfer. 
For  those  who  are  reluctant  to  contin- 
ue to  entrust  location  decisions  to 
sports  leagues,  however,  my  legislation 
would  permit  suits  challenging  such 
decisions  by  parties  such  as  munici- 
palities or  other  public  authorities. 


As  to  the  workability  of  team  loca- 
tion standards.  I  think  it  is  enough  to 
say  that  the  fixing  in  law  of  relocation 
standards  would  cause  more  problems 
than  it  would  resolve.  There  are  too 
many  variables  that  must  be  consid- 
ered In  making  a  team  relocation  deci- 
sion for  such  variables  to  be  memorial- 
ized In  law.  For  example,  assume  that 
a  team  would  have  an  automatic  right 
to  move  based  upon  3  consecutive 
years  of  losses,  as  some  have  proposed. 
E:ven  in  a  league  as  healthy  as  the 
NFL,  a  nvmiber  of  clubs  could  periodi- 
cally satisfy  that  standard.  As  another 
example,  why  should  a  breach  of  a  sta- 
dium lease  be  a  basis  for  moving  a 
team  out  of  a  community?  A  communi- 
ty may  be  supporting  such  a  team  very 
well,  and  lease  breaches  can  be  reme- 
died under  State  law.  And  how  can  it 
be  determined  whether  a  team's  prob- 
lems are  due  to  an  "inadequate"  stadi- 
um, rather  than  from  a  lack  of  reve- 
nue sharing,  or  poor  coaching  or  man- 
agement. A  standard  so  subjective  is 
likely  to  create  more  problems  than  it 
resolves. 

Equally  important,  a  league  and  a 
community  must  be  able  to  consider 
all  relevant  factors  bearing  upon  a 
team's  proposed  move,  not  merely  a 
limited  number  of  prefixed  standards. 
These  may  include  investments  of 
public  funds  in  the  stadium,  the 
record  of  community  support,  the  per- 
formance of  the  team's  management 
in  operating  the  club,  the  bona  fides  of 
lease  negotiations,  the  potential  for 
stadium  expansion  or  Improvement, 
the  terms  on  which  such  expansion  or 
improvement  could  be  accomplished, 
alternative  stadiums  in  the  same  home 
area,  any  commitments  made  by  a 
league  to  a  community,  the  future  eco- 
nomic prospects  of  the  team  or  even  of 
its  league  as  a  whole  and  other  such 
factors. 

I  am  not  alone  in  expressing  these 
fears  concerning  the  appropriateness 
of  a  standards  approach.  One  knowl- 
edgeable observer.  Professor  John 
Weistart  of  Duke  University  Law 
School,  has  suggested  in  recent  testi- 
mony before  the  House  Antitrust  Sub- 
committee that  there  are  significant 
problems  with  such  an  approach: 

Any  Inquiry  into  the  need  for  regulation 
should  focus  on  problems  raised  by  unprof- 
itable or  marginally  profitable  franchises. 
When  the  focus  is  on  these  cases,  a  second 
point  concerning  proper  legislative  objec- 
tives emerges.  .  .  .  Thus,  the  area  of  main 
concern  would  be  for  cases  in  which  one 
could  question  whether  the  decision  to  move 
was  Teasonable'  In  light  of  the  financial  ex- 
periences of  the  club  and  the  extent  of  prior 
local  support.  .  .  .  However,  a  fundamental 
point  to  be  made  is  that  such  a  standard  is 
disarming  In  its  simplicity  and  would  not 
necessarily  Insure  that  credible  results  were 
obtained  by  the  institution  designated  to  ad- 
minister the  regulation.  There  are  a  great 
many  subsidiary  regulatory  problems  that 
would  have  to  be  addressed.  Some  of  these 
are   of  such   complexity   that  one   might 


doubt  whether  adequate  solutions  can  be 
derived. .  .  . 

In  short.  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be 
in  the  best  interest  of  professional 
sports  communities  for  this  Congress 
to  embark  upon  such  a  complicated 
regulatory  path.  Aside  from  the  prac- 
tical problems  with  this  approach,  any 
demand  for  standards  asstimes  that 
league  policies  should  be  viewed  as  the 
problem.  The  problem  is  not  with 
sports  leagues  but  with  the  owners 
who  would  ignore  sound  league  niles 
that  further  public  policies. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  it  is  impor- 
tant to  note  that  the  approach  I  am 
advocating  as  reflected  In  last  year's 
bill.  S.  2784,  received  widespread  sup- 
port both  within  and  outside  of  the 
Congress.  Over  20  Senators  cospon- 
sored  last  year's  Senate  bill,  and  over 
160  Congressmen  endorsed  the  House 
version  of  the  legislation.  Outside  the 
Congress,  the  legislation  was  support- 
ed by  Governors,  and  approximately 
50  mayors  representing  such  diverse 
and  different  sized  cities  as  Gary,  Ind.; 
Houston,  Tex.;  San  Diego,  Calif.;  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.;  and  Green  Bay  and  Mil- 
waukee. Wis.  In  addition,  newspapers 
such  as  the  Detroit  News,  the  San 
Diego  Union,  and  the  USA  Today  also 
endorsed  the  legislation.  This  support 
reflected  the  widespread  belief  that  we 
must  not  allow  our  antitrust  laws  to  be 
manipulated  for  the  purpose  of  crip- 
pling our  sports  communities  and 
abusing  the  trust  of  sports  fans. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join 
me  in  cosponsoring  S.  1036  and  seek- 
ing its  swift  and  favorable  consider- 
ation In  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  biU  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
and  articles  previously  mentioned 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1036 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  that  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Sports  CommuiUty 
Protection  and  Stability  Act  of  1983." 

nNDIlfGS  AND  DECLARATIONS 

Sbc.  2.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that  the  public  has  an  interest  in  preserving 
stability  in  the  relationship  between  profes- 
sional sports  teams  and  the  communities  in 
which  they  operate  and  In  encouraging  pro- 
fessional team  sports  leagues  to  promote 
the  economic  and  geographic  stability  of 
their  member  clubs:  Therefore,  be  it  en- 
acted, that— 

(1)  It  shall  not  be  unlawful  by  reason  of 
any  provision  of  the  antitrust  laws  for  a  pro- 
fessional team  sports  league  and  its  member 
clubs— 

(a)  to  enforce  rules  or  agreements  author- 
izing the  membership  of  the  league  to 
decide  that  a  meml)er  club  of  such  league 
shall  not  be  relocated  from  its  league-fran- 
chiaed  home  area  provided  that  nothing  in 
this  subsection  shall  otherwise  affect  the 
applicability  or  nonapplicability  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  to  any  action  instituted  by  a  mu- 


nicipality or  other  public  authority  chal- 
lenging the  relocation  of  a  club  from  its 
league-f  ranchised  home  area;  or 

(b)  to  enforce  rules  or  agreements  for  the 
division  of  league  or  member  club  revenues 
that  tend  to  promote  comparable  economic 
opportunities  for  the  member  clutis  of  such 
a  league; 

(2)  Subject  to  the  terms  of  subsection  1(a) 
of  this  section,  any  civil  action  under  the 
antitrust  laws  to  cliallenge  a  league  decision 
granting  permission  to  a  member  club  to  re- 
locate must  be  commenced  in  a  United 
States  district  court  having  Jurisdiction 
imder  title  28,  United  States  Code,  section 
1331,  except  that  no  such  action  may  be 
brought  in  any  district  wherein  such 
member  club  is  located  or  to  which  such 
memtter  club  proposes  to  relocate. 

INAPPUCABIUTT  TO  CEKTAIN  MATTERS 

Sec.  3.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act 
shaU- 

(a)  be  deemed  to  change,  determine,  or 
otherwise  affect  the  applicability  or  nonap- 
plicability of  the  labor  laws,  the  antitrust 
laws,  or  any  other  provision  of  law  to  the 
wages,  hours,  or  other  terms  and  conditions 
of  player  employment  within  any  sports 
league,  to  any  player  employment  matter 
within  any  sports  league,  or  to  any  collec- 
tive bargaining  rights  and  privileges  of  any 
player  uiUon  within  any  sports  league; 

(b)  exempt  from  the  antitrust  laws  any 
agreement  to  fix  the  prices  of  admission  to 
sports  contests; 

(c)  exempt  from  the  antitrust  laws  any 
predatory  practice  or  other  conduct  with  re- 
spect to  competing  sports  leagues  which 
would  otherwise  \ye  uiUawful  under  the  anti- 
trust laws;  or 

(d)  modify  any  existing  Federal  statutes 
relating  to  the  television  practices  of  sports 
leagues,  or  change,  determine,  or  otherwise 
affect  the  applicability  or  nonapplicabUity 
of  the  antitrust  laws  or  communications 
laws  to  any  form  of  Joint  dealing  practices 
by  sports  leagues  with  respect  to  the  sale  of 
any  form  of  television. 

IXDKRAL  PRKEKFTION 

Sec.  4.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  no  SUte  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  shall  establish,  maintain,  or  enforce 
any  regulation  of  commerce  that  imposes 
any  limitation  on  the  collective  conduct  of 
professional  team  sports  leagues  or  their 
member  clubs  authorized  by  this  Act. 

AFPLICABIUTY  TO  PENDING  ACTIONS 

Sec.  5.  This  Act  shall  apply  to  any  action 
commenced  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  and  to  any  pending  action  Involving 
the  relocation  of  a  member  club  of  a  profes- 
sional team  sports  league  from  its  league- 
franchlsed  home  area  if  such  club  is  leaving 
a  municipal  or  other  public  stadium  or 
arena  constructed  with  funds  obtained 
tlirough  the  sale  of  public  or  governmental 
bonds,  the  interest  on  which  is  exempt  from 
income  tax  under  title  26  and  which  are  not 
fully  retired,  and  the  relocation  is  the  sub- 
ject of  one  or  more  lawsuits  commenced  in 
any  state  or  federal  court  by  a  municipality, 
a  public  authority,  or  any  other  public 
party. 

DEPIHITIONS 

Sec.  6.  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  term 
"professional  team  sports  league"  means 
the  organized  professional  team  sports  of 
basketball,  football,  hockey,  or  soccer. 


[From  the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  Nov.  19, 
19821 

Al  Davis  Stands  To  Reat  Mnxion  on 
Olympics 

Los  Angeles.— Raiders  owner  Al  Davis 
could  make  millions  of  dollars  during  the 
1984  Olympics  because  the  Coliseum  Com- 
mission gave  him  exclusive  control  over 
luxury  boxes  he  plans  to  build  at  the  Colise- 
um, it  was  reported  today. 

The  disputed  agreement  with  Etevis.  made 
to  lure  his  NFL  franchise  from  Oakland,  ap- 
parently conflicts  with  a  pact  signed  earlier 
with  organizers  of  the  1984  Olympics,  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  said. 

Twenty  months  prior  to  reaching  the 
agreement  with  Davis,  the  commission 
signed  a  contract  with  the  Los  Angeles 
Olympic  Organizing  Committee  that  gave  it 
use  of  "all  of  the  facilities  at  the  Coliseum" 
during  the  games  and  providing  the  commit- 
tee with  control  "over  the  sales  of  ticlcets 
for  all  events." 

The  latest  estimates  say  the  luxury  seats 
could  bring  in  between  $6  million  and  $15 
million  in  ticket  sales  during  the  games. 

"There  are  mistakes  we  made,"  M.  J. 
Frankovich,  president  of  the  Coliseum  Com- 
mission, told  the  Times.  He  said  the  con- 
tract signed  July  7  to  bring  the  Raiders  to 
the  Coliseum,  vacated  when  the  Rams 
moved  to  suburban  Anaheim  "may  be  ...  in 
violation"  of  the  earlier  contract  the  com- 
mission signed  with  the  Olympic  committee. 

The  agreement,  which  has  yet  to  be  put  in 
its  final  technical  form,  gave  Davis  complete 
control  over  174  luxury  bokes  with  12  seats 
each  that  he  plans  to  coiutruct  at  his  ex- 
pense on  the  Coliseum  rinHiefore  the  1984 
games.  The  estimate  cost  of  the  2,088  seats 
is  $12  million. 

Davis  controls  the  seats  for  all  events 
staged  at  the  Coliseum,  but  is  obligated  to 
give  the  commission  25  percent  of  whatever 
he  collects  for  Olympic  events. 

Under  the  agreement  reached  with  Olym- 
pic organizers,  the  organizing  committee 
was  to  keep  90  percent  of  the  revenue  and 
the  Coliseum  Commission  was  to  get  the 
other  10  percent  as  a  rental  fee. 

Consequently,  only  the  Olympic  commit- 
tee can  sell  tickets  for  the  games,  while 
Davis  controls  the  best  seats  available  at  the 
Coliseum. 

Frankovich  said  Davis  has  proposed  "a 
fair  deal"  in  talks  with  Olympic  officials 
that  would  leave  the  Raiders'  owner  with  SO 
percent  of  the  revenue  from  the  boxes,  with 
the  Olympic  committee  and  the  Coliseum 
Commission  evenly  splitting  the  rest. 

Olympics  President  Peter  Ueberroth  has 
turned  down  the  proposal,  but  tallcs  are  con- 
tinuing. Frankovich  said,  adding,  "Both  Ue- 
berroth and  Davis  understand  they  must 
settle  or  someone  will  go  to  a  lawsuit." 

Meanwhile,  a  state  auditor  is  looking  into 
the  finances  of  the  Coliseum  to  determine  if 
the  traditionally  self-sustaining  complex 
will  need  a  public  bailout  to  meet  its  $2.5 
million  budget.  The  deal  bringing  the  Raid- 
ers to  Los  Angeles  was  among  the  matters 
being  looked  into. 

[From  the  Oaldand  Tribune,  Nov.  19,  19821 
Olympics  Profit  for  Al  Davis? 
(By  Kenneth  Reich) 
Los    Angeles.— Raiders   owner   Al    Davis 
stands  to  make  several  million  dollars  from 
the  1984  Olympics  if  his  disputed  contract 
with  the  Los  Angeles  Coliseum   Commis- 
sion-giving   him    exclusive    control    over 
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luxury  boxes  that  he  pUns  to  buQd  at  the 
CoUaeum— is  allowed  to  stand. 

The  acreement.  In  effect,  gives  Davis  con- 
trol over  the  most  valuable  seats  during  the 
Olympic  Games,  seats  which  according  to 
the  latest  estimates  could  bring  in  between 
$6  million  and  $15  million  in  ticket  sales 
during  the  games. 

But  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Organizing 
Committee  objections  to  this  arrangement 
have  been  stated  more  and  more  forcefully 
in  the  four  months  since  the  Coliseum  Com- 
mission signed  with  Davis  July  7,  and  even 
leaders  of  the  commission  have  grown 
uneasy. 

Coliseum  Commission  President  M.  J. 
Frankovlch.  acknowledging  in  an  interview 
this  week  that  "there  are  mistakes  we've 
made,"  conceded  that  the  contract  bringing 
the  raiders  to  the  Coliseum  "may  be  ...  in 
violation"  of  the  earlier  contract  the  com- 
mission signed  with  the  Olympic  committee. 
The  commission's  July  agreement  with 
Davis,  which  has  not  yet  been  put  in  final 
technical  form,  gave  him  total  control  over 
174  luxury  boxes  with  12  seats  each,  a  total 
of  2,088  seats,  that  he  plans  to  construct  at 
his  expense  on  the  Coliseum  rim  before  the 
1M4  games.  Their  estimated  cost  is  $12  mil- 
lion. 

Davis'  control  Includes  all  events  staged  at 
the  Coliseum,  not  just  Raiders  games,  al- 
though he  is  obligated  to  give  the  commis- 
sion 25  percent  of  whatever  he  collects  for 
Olympic  events. 

But  20  months  prior  to  the  Davis  agree- 
ment, the  commission  signed  a  contract 
with  the  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Committee 
giving  the  committee  use  of  "all  of  the  fa- 
cilities at  the  Coliseum"  during  the  Olym- 
pics and  providing  that  the  Olympic  com- 
mittee "shall  retain  control  over  the  sale  of 
tickets  for  the  (Olympic)  events." 

Under  this  agreement,  the  Olympic  com- 
mittee was  to  keep  90  percent  of  the  reve- 
nue and  the  Coliseum  Commission  was  to 
get  the  other  10  percent  as  a  rental  fee. 

Frankovlch  conceded  this  week  that  the 
Olympic  committee  has  legal  control  over 
the  tickets. 

So,  as  it  now  stands,  only  the  Olympic 
committee  can  sell  tickets  to  the  games,  but 
only  Davis  can  offer  the  l>est  seats  in  the 
house. 
But  this  impasse  cannot  last  indefinitely. 
In  a  memo  to  Coliseum  General  Manager 
Jim  Hardy.  Joel  R.  Bennett,  a  special  assist- 
ant Los  Angeles  County  counsel,  said  that 
objections  from  the  Olympic  committee  to 
the  pact  with  Davis  are  valid  Insofar  as  dis- 
tribution of  the  Olympic  revenues  from  the 
luxury  boxes  is  concerned. 

"Do  you  think  that  (Los  Angeles  Olympics 
President  Peter  V.)  Ueberroth  .  .  .  will  plead 
a  constructive  breach  of  contract  and  move 
to  the  Roae  Bowl?  Bennett  asked  in  his 
memo. 

"That  might  hit  Al  I^avis  where  it  hurts, 
because  of  the  loan  provision  of  the  Raiders' 
contract  giving  him  a  hold  on  the  Olympic 
rentals." 

The  loan  provision  Bennett  referred  to 
contains  clauses  giving  Davis  loans  and 
credit  totaling  $0.7  million  over  the  next 
five  years,  some  of  which  presumably  would 
be  used  to  help  pay  for  the  boxes.  And  part 
of  the  money  for  the  loans  may  come  out  of 
rent  the  Olympics  committee  pays  for  use  of 
the  Collseimi  during  the  Games. 

Suggestions  that  the  Olympics  Committee 
may  move  some  events  irritates  some  Colise- 
um Commission  members  who  had  a  hand 
in  working  out  the  deal  with  Davis. 

Defending  the  agreement  this  week,  Stan- 
ley Sanders,  who  sat  on  the  commission's 


three-man  negotiating  committee,  re- 
marked. "The  Coliseum  Commission  can't 
be  held  to  make  a  series  of  different  lease 
agreements  completely  consistent  with  each 
other." 

And  Sanders  added,  that  if  the  Olympic 
committee  does  not  like  the  deal  with  Davis, 
it  has  only  two  options:  It  can  either  refuse 
to  seU  tickets  to  the  luxury  boxes,  leaving 
them  dark  during  the  games,  or  it  can  move 
the  Olympics  out  of  the  Coliseum. 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Nov.  19, 

1982] 
Raiders'  Davis  Mat  Wot  Gold  Froii 
Olympics 
(By  Kenneth  Reich) 
Raiders  owner  Al  Davis  stands  to  make 
several  million  dollars  from  the  1984  Olym- 
pics if  his  disputed  contract  with  the  Colise- 
um Commission— giving  him  exclusive  con- 
trol over  luxury  boxes  he  plans  to  build  at 
the  Coliseum— is  allowed  to  stand. 

The  agreement,  in  effect,  gives  Davis  con- 
trol over  the  most  valuable  seats  during  the 
Olympic  Games— seats  which  according  to 
the  latest  estimates  could  bring  in  between 
$6  million  and  $15  million  in  ticket  sales 
during  the  games. 

But  Los  Angeles  Olympics  Organizing 
Committee  objections  to  this  arrangement 
have  been  stated  more  and  more  forcefully 
in  the  four  months  since  the  Coliseum  Com- 
mission signed  with  Davis  on  July  7,  and 
even  leaders  of  the  commission  have  grown 
uneasy. 

THERK  AIUE  mSTAKSS 

Coliseum  Commission  President  M.  J. 
Frankovlch- acknowledging  in  an  interview 
this  week  that  "there  are  mistakes  we've 
made"— conceded  that  the  contract  bringing 
the  Raiders  to  the  Coliseum  "may  be  ...  in 
violation"  of  the  earlier  contract  the  com- 
mission signed  with  the  Olympics  commit- 
tee. 

The  commission's  July  agreement  with 
Davis— which  has  not  yet  been  put  in  final 
technical  form— gave  him  total  control  over 
174  luxury  boxes  with  12  seats  each, «  total 
of  2,088  seats,  that  he  plans  to  construct  at 
his  expense  on  the  Coliseum  rim  before  the 
1984  games.  Their  estimates  cost  is  $12  mil- 
lion. 

Davis'  control  Includes  all  events  staged  at 
the  Coliseum,  not  just  Raider  games,  al- 
though he  is  obligated  to  give  the  commis- 
sion 25  percent  of  whatever  he  collects  for 
Olympic  events. 

But  20  months  before  the  Davis  agree- 
ment, the  commission  signed  a  contract 
with  the  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Committee 
giving  the  committee  use  of  "all  of  the  fa- 
cilities at  the  Coliseum"  during  the  Olym- 
pics and  providing  that  the  Olympic  com- 
mittee "shall  retain  control  over  the  sale  of 
tickets  for  the  (Olympic)  events." 

Under  this  agreement,  the  Olympic  com- 
mittee was  to  keep  90  percent  of  the  reve- 
nue and  the  Coliseum  Commission  was  to 
get  the  other  10  percent  as  a  rental  fee. 

Frankovlch  conceded  this  week  that  the 
Olympic  committee  has  legal  control  over 
the  tickets. 

So,  as  it  now  stands,  only  the  Olympic 
committee  can  sell  tickets  to  the  games,  but 
only  E>avis  can  offer  the  t>est  seats  in  the 
house. 

But  this  impasse  cannot  last  Indefinitely. 

In  a  memo  to  Coliseum  General  Manager 
Jim  Hardy.  Joel  R.  Bennett,  a  special  assist- 
ant Los  Angeles  county  counsel,  said  that 
objections  from  the  Olympic  committee  to 
the  pact  with  Davis  are  valid  Insofar  as  dis- 


tribution of  the  Olympic  revenues  from  the 
luxury  boxes  is  concerned. 

"Do  you  think  that  (Los  Angeles  Olympics 
President  Peter  V.)  Ueberroth  •  •  •  will 
plead  a  construction  breach  of  contract  and 
move  to  the  Rose  Bowl?"  Bennett  asked  in 
his  memo. 

"That  might  hit  Al  Davis  where  it  hurts, 
because  of  the  loan  provision  of  the  Raiders' 
contract  giving  him  a  hold  on  the  Olympic 
rentals." 

The  loan  provision  Bennett  referred  to 
contains  clauses  giving  E>avis  loans  and 
credit  totaling  $6.7  million  over  the  next 
five  years,  some  of  which  presumably  would 
be  used  to  help  pay  for  the  boxes.  And  part 
of  the  money  for  the  loans  may  come  out  of 
rent  the  Olympic  committee  pays  for  use  of 
the  Coliseum  during  the  games. 

Suggestions  that  the  Olympic  committee 
may  move  some  events  irritates  some  Colise- 
um Commission  members  who  had  a  hand 
to  working  out  the  deal  with  Davis. 

Defending  the  agreement  this  week,  Stan- 
ley Sanders,  who  sat  on  the  commission's 
three-man  negotiating  committee,  re- 
marked, "The  Coliseum  Commission  can't 
be  held  to  make  a  series  of  different  lease 
agreements  completely  consistent  with  each 
other." 

And  Sanders  added  that  if  the  Olympic 
conunlttee  does  not  like  the  deal  with  Davis, 
it  has  only  two  options:  It  can  either  refuse 
to  sell  tickets  to  the  luxury  Iwxes.  leaving 
them  dark  during  the  games,  or  it  can  move 
the  Olympics  out  of  the  Coliseum. 

Commission  President  Frankovlch  agreed 
that  the  Olympic  committee  has  some 
gripes  coming,  but  he  insisted  that  the  way 
to  settle  the  matter  is  for  the  committee  to 
agree  to  split  the  revenue  with  Davis. 

Indeed,  he  said,  Davis  has  already  pro- 
posed what  Frankovlch  describes  as  "a  fair 
deal." 

Frankovlch  said  that  he  and  Davis  had 
met  privately  with  Ueberroth  and  his  top 
aide,  Olympics  General  Manager  Harry 
Usher,  at  the  Bel-Air  Country  Club  the 
night  of  Nov.  11  and  that  Davis  had  suggest- 
ed that  he  take  50  percent  of  the  revenue 
from  the  boxes,  the  Olympic  committee  25 
percent  and  the  Coliseum  Commission  25 
percent. 

Frankovlch  said  that  Ueberroth  had 
turned  down  the  proposal  but  he  said  fur- 
ther talks  are  in  prospect.  "Both  Ueberroth 
and  Davis  understand  they  must  settle  or 
someone  will  go  to  a  lawsuit,"  he  remarked. 
Usher,  speaking  for  the  Olympic  commit- 
tee, responded  that  whUe  I>avis  had 
"thrown  some  numbers  up  in  the  air" 
during  the  meeting,  he  did  not  believe  that 
a  formal  proposal  had  been  made.  "There's 
talk,  there's  always  talk  sitting  in  a  two- 
hour  meeting,  but  I  think  it  would  not  be 
proper  to  say  there  was  an  offer,"  he  said. 

But.  he  and  Ueberroth  both  reported, 
Davis  had  made  It  plain  that  he  rejected 
"totally"  the  Olympic  committee's  position 
that  the  committee's  original  contract  with 
the  Coliseum  Commission  ought  to  be  en- 
forced and  that  the  committee  should  re- 
ceive 90  percent  of  all  ticket  revenue  at  the 
Coliseum,  Including  revenue  from  the  boxes. 
"As  far  as  (our)  alternatives  are  con- 
cerned," Usher  said,  "we've  had  discussions 
with  our  legal  counsel  as  to  our  avenues  of 
legal  reUef,  including  the  ability  to  move 
parts  of  the  things  that  are  planned  for  the 
Collsetun  area." 

However,  Ueberroth  and  Usher  both  indi- 
cated that  they  are  by  no  means  anxious  to 
do  this.  They  fear  any  move  from  the  Coli- 
seum would  alienate  both  the  black  commu- 


nity near  the  facility  and  high  officials  at 
CltyHaU. 

They  declined  to  discuss  their  options— if 
»«reement  cannot  be  reached— in  any  great- 
er detaU.  But  they  said  that  they  do  not 
Intend  to  give  in  to  what  they  regard  as  a 
breach  of  their  contract.  That  contract  they 
noted,  will  bring  the  Coliseum  Commission 
at  least  $2  million  to  $3  million  in  rental 
fees  and  more  than  $5  million  in  Olympics- 
financed  refurblshments. 

In  a  brief  telephone  conversation,  Davis 
declined  to  comment  on  the  details  of  the 
dispute,  other  than  to  ask  pointedly:  "Who's 
going  to  build  the  boxes?" 

Coliseum  Commission  officials  empha- 
sized that  they  feel  that  the  commission 
had  little  choice  but  to  give  Davis  a  good 
deal,  even  if  It  contradicted  their  pact  with 
the  Olympic  Committee. 

Frankovlch  said,  "We  were  sitting  there 
knowing  It  was  going  to  be  difficult  to  get 
an  agreement  that  would  coincide  with  our 
other  agreements." 

But  the  fact  of  the  matter,  he  explained, 
was  that  the  commission  no  longer  had  the 
financing  it  had  in  1980— when  it  first  start- 
ed dealing  with  Davis— to  put  in  the  luxury 
boxes  on  its  own. 

Frankovlch  said  that  once  it  became  clear 
that  only  Davis  could  build  the  boxes,  then 
there  was  little  choice  but  to  give  him  total 
control. 

And  the  Coliseum  Commission's  public  re- 
lations chief,  Glenn  Mon,  said  it  is  impor- 
tant to  appreciate  what  a  tough  bargaining 
situation  the  negotiators  faced  in  dealing 
with  a  professional  team  executive. 

"Al  Davis  is  not  unique  among  profession- 
al football  owners,"  Mon  said.  "They've  got 
to  be  some  of  the  most  greedy  piranhas  any- 
where." 

The  difficulty  the  Coliseum  Commission 
faced  was  also  referred  to  in  a  memo  Asst. 
County  Counsel  Bennett  wrote  to  state 
Deputy  Atty.  Gen.  Norman  Flette  on  the 
Commission-Davis  agreement. 

"Presumably,  the  July  agreement  might 
be  Justified  on  the  ground  that  Los  Angeles 
is  willing  to  pay  or  do  most  anything  to  get 
and  keep  the  Raiders."  Bennett  wrote. 

Comment  from  the  Raiders  organization 
came  mostly  from  Irv  Kaze,  a  top  assistant 
to  Davis. 

He  said,  "Al  signed  the  lease  without 
knowing  anything  at  all  reUtlve  to  the 
Oljrmpic  lease." 

Upon  reading  the  two  agreements,  howev- 
er, Kaze  said  it  was  obvious  that  the  same 
attorneys  were  not  used  in  the  two  negotia- 
tions, since,  he  said,  "a  single  lawyer  would 
not  get  involved  in  such  discrepancies." 

In  fact,  the  Coliseum  Commission  did  use 
private  attorneys  in  its  talks  with  Davis  but 
public  attorneys,  from  the  state,  county  and 
city,  in  ite  earlier  talks  with  Olympic  offi- 
cials. Frankovlch  said  that  in  trying  to  put 
the  July  7  agreement  with  Davis  in  final 
form,  the  commission  is  once  again  using 
public  attorneys  in  an  attempt  to  reconcile 
the  two  arrangements. 

At  the  Olympic  committee,  officials  esti- 
mate that  if  Davis  wins,  he  could  get  a  $6 
million  windfall. 

Sanders,  speaking  for  the  Coliseum  Com- 
mission, said  he  thinks  Davis'  profit  will  be 
on  the  order  of  $6  million  or  $8  million.* 

By  Mr.  STEVENS  (by  request): 
S.  1037.  A  blU  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  years  1984  and 
1985  for  certain  maritime  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
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mittee   on   Commerce,   Science,    and 
Transportation. 

S.  1038.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act,  1936.  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 

RKAOTRORIZATIOM  OF  MARimci  rROORAMS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  this 
coming  Thursday,  April  14,  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Subcommittee  of  the 
Commerce  Committee  will  conduct  a 
hearing  on  the  reauthorization  of  mar- 
itime programs  and  the  implementa- 
tion of  new  maritime  promotional  pro- 
grams. As  a  basis  for  discussion,  I  am 
introducing  2  maritime  bUls  prepared 
by  the  administration.  In  addition,  the 
committee  will  be  hearing  testimony 
concerning  S.  125  which  would  reau- 
thorize fimding  for  the  construction 
differential  subsidy  (CDS)  program. 

The  first  bill  is  to  reauthorize  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985 
for  the  various  maritime  programs  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of 
Transportation  through  the  Maritime 
Administration.  Specifically,  the  ad- 
ministration is  requesting  $401,294,000 
for  the  payment  of  contractual  obliga- 
tions under  the  operating  differential 
subsidy  (ODS)  program.  For  research 
and  development,  the  administration 
is  requesting  $11,500,000.  For  oper- 
ations and  training,  including  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Academy  and  financial 
assistance  to  State  maritime  acade- 
mies, reserved  fleet  expenses,  national 
security  support  capabilities,  and 
emergency  planning  the  admMistra- 
tion  seeks  $71,013,000. 

I  expect  that  the  State  maritime 
academies  will  seek  additional  fimding 
for  fuel  expenses  for  the  operation  of 
their  training  vessels. 

The  second  biU,  which  will  also  be  a 
subject  of  the  Merchant  Marine  hear- 
ings this  coming  Thursday.  April  14, 
constitutes  the  administration's  mari- 
time promotional  programs.  I  would 
like  to  stress  that  many  of  the  admin- 
istration's proposals  are  highly  contro- 
versial. However,  now  that  the  Ocean 
Shipping  Act  has  passed  the  Senate,  it 
is  incumbent  that  we  move  forward 
and  attempt  to  resolve  the  difficult 
issues  confronting  Congress  is  its  ef- 
forts to  revitalize  U.S.  merchant 
marine.  I  look  forward  to  a  complete 
discussion  of  these  issues  during  our 
hearings  this  Thursday,  and  ask  that 
the  administration's  statement  of  pur- 
pose and  need  explaining  its  promo- 
tional package  be  inserted  in  the 
Recoro  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statemknt  or  Porposi  amd  Need 
(For  a  Draft  Bill  "To  Amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  and  for  other  purposes. ') 
The  draft  bill  provides  the  legislation  to 
Implement  promotional  elements  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  program  to  revitalize  the 
UJS.-flag  merchant  marine.  The  cornerstone 
of  this  revitalizatlon  program  is  the  author- 
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Ity  to  permit  subsidized  U.S.-flag  operators 
to  acquire  modem  and  efficient  vessels  out- 
side the  United  SUtes.  In  order  to  enhance 
the  abUlty  of  U.S.-flag  carriers  to  profitably 
operate   this   foreign   tonnage,   the    Presi- 
dent's program  encourages  the  investment 
of  funds  in  such  vessels,  and  removes  obsta- 
cles to  the  carriage  of  certain  reserved  car- 
goes. The  draft  bill  also  encourages  foreign 
Investment  in  U.S.-flag  shipping  by  author- 
izing the  permissible  foreign  ownership  in 
certain    programs    under    the    Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936.  to  be  increased  from  49 
percent  to  75  percent,  and  permits  tax-de- 
ferred    monies    in    Capital    Construction 
Funds  to  be  used  to  acquire  ships  outside 
the  United  SUtes.  In  addition,  the  draft  bill 
would  amend  the  Cargo  Preference  Act  of 
1954,  so  that  certain  reflagged  foreign-built 
tonnage  would  no  longer  be  required  to  wait 
three  years  before  being  eligible  to  trans- 
port the  substantial  cargoes  subject  to  that 
Act.  Finally,  the  draft  bill  would  relieve  all 
U.S.-nag  ships  of  the  current  50  percent  ad 
valorem  duty  on  repairs  performed  abroad, 
in  order  to  provide  flexibility  to  ship  opera- 
tors in  making  such  repairs  and  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  subsidy  paid  for  repair  work. 
Section  101  of  the  draft  biU  would  amend 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936.  to  provide 
authority  for  subsidized  U.S.-fIag  ship  oper- 
ators to  construct  or  acquire  vessels  outside 
the  United  States  and  stiU  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive operating-differential  subsidies  (ODS). 
Since    the    enactment    of    the    Merchant 
Marine  Act  in  1936,  ODS  vessels  have  been 
required  to  be  constructed  in  the  United 
States.  Such  vessels  were  generally  built 
with  the  aid  of  construction   differential 
subsidy  (CDS).  In  order  to  assist  subsidized 
operators  in  meeting  their  contractual  obli- 
gations to  replace  overaged  ships.  Public 
Law  97-35  (approved  August  13, 1981)  added 
a  section  615  to  the  Merchant  Marine  Act 
that  authorizes  the  payment  of  ODS  for  the 
operation  of  foreign-built,  U.S.-flag  vessels 
In  the  absence  of  avaUable  CDB  until  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1983.  However,  restric- 
tions placed  on  this  authority  for  fiscal  year 
1983  mean  that,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
the  authority  provided  by  section  615  was 
available  only  in  fiscal  year  1982.  The  draft 
bill  would  amend  section  615  to  continue  to 
authorize  U.S.-flag  operators  to  construct  or 
acquire  vessels  outside  the  United  States 
and  still  be  eligible  to  receive  ODS.  It  would 
also  clarify  current  authority  under  section 
615  to  acquire  existing  vessels  outside  the 
United  States  to  be  reflagged  and  made  eli- 
gible to  receive  ODS.  Section  615  authority 
would  be  effective  upon  a  determination  by 
the  Secretary  that  the  foreign  built  vessel  is 
over  5.000  DWT  and  would  be  suitable  for 
use  by  the  Federal  government  for  national 
defense  or  military  purposes  in  time  of  war 
or  national  emergency.  This  provision  would 
allow  replacement  of  overaged  vessels  to 
continue  on  schedule  and  thus  avert  a  de- 
cline in  the  size  of  the  U.S.  flag  liner  fleet, 
which  is  the  primary  U.S.  source  of  military 
seallft  capability. 

Section  102  of  the  draft  blU  would  amend 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  to  provide 
immediate  eligibility  for  reflagged  vessels 
for  the  carriage  of  Oovemment-impelled 
cargoes  under  section  901(bKl)  of  that  Act, 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  Cargo  Prefer- 
ence Act  of  1954.  Cargoes  covered  by  the 
Cargo  Preference  Act  of  1954  are  a  major 
source  of  revenue  for  virtually  all  U.S.  Liner 
operators  and  many  U.S.  bulk  operators. 
However,  that  Act  now  requires  that  for- 
eign-built or  rebuilt  vessels  must  be  docu- 
mented under  U.S.  laws  for  three  years 
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before  they  cmn  carry  such  cargoes.  This  re- 
quirement is  at  variance  with  the  thr\ist  of 
aecUons  101  and  201  of  the  draft  bUl  which 
seek  to  eliminate  barriers  to  the  acquisition 
of  vessels  constructed  outside  the  United 
States.  The  n.S.-flag  vessels  constructed  or 
acquired  pursuant  to  these  proposals  cannot 
be  denied  immediate  access  to  such  impor- 
tant cargoes  if  we  are  to  have  a  strong  n.S.- 
flag  merchant  marine.  Therefore,  section 
102  pf  the  draft  bill  would  amend  the  Cargo 
Prefer«ice  Act  of  1954  to  provide  immediate 
ellgibUlty  for  certain  reflagged  vessels  for 
the  carriage  of  Oovemment-impelled  car- 
goes. In  order  to  promote  a  strong,  modem 
and  efficient  merchant  marine,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  would  have  to  find 
any  such  vessel  to  be  less  than  five  years  of 
age  on  the  date  of  current  registry  under 
the  U.S.-fIag.  A  vessel  older  than  five  years 
but  less  than  ten  years  of  age  on  the  date  of 
current  registry  could  be  given  immediate 
eligibility  if  the  Secretary  determined,  upon 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
that  the  particular  ship  was  necessary  for 
the  security  of  the  national  defense.  Vessels 
currently  authorized  to  carry  Government- 
impelled  cargoes  would  not  be  required  to 
meet  proposed  eligibility  criteria. 

Section  103  of  the  draft  bill  would  amend 
the  merchant  Marine  Act,  1938,  to  encour- 
age foreign  investment  in  U.S.-flag  shipping 
and  permit  the  current  49  percent  foreign 
ownership  in  UA-flag  vessels  to  be  in- 
creased to  75  percent.  This  would  attract 
needed  capital  to  the  Industry,  but  still 
retain  U.S.  management  control. 

There  currently  are  no  U.S.  Ownership  re- 
quirements for  a  U.S.  corporation  to  operate 
U.S.-flag  vessels  in  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
United  States.  Section  104(3)  of  the  Vessel 
Documentation  Act,  as  amended  (46  UJS.C. 
65b<3).  requires  that  such  a  corporation  be  a 
UJS.  corporation  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Act,  that  the  president  or  other  chief  execu- 
tive officer  and  chairman  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  such  corporation  be  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  and  that  no  more  of  Its 
directors  be  noncitizens  than  a  minority  of 
the    number    necessary    to    constitute    a 
quorum.  As  long  as  these  requirements  are 
met.  such  a  corporation  may   be  wholly 
owned  by  noncitizens  of  the  United  States. 
However,  a  problem  arises  with  respect  to 
the  citizenship  requirements  for  a  U.S.  cor- 
poration which  avails  Itself  of  one  or  more 
of  the  promotional  programs  provided  by 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936.  Subsection 
90S(c)  of  that  Act  (46  U.S.C.  1244(c))  man- 
dates the  use  of  the  citizenship  definition 
set  forth  in  section  2  of  the  Shipping  Act, 
1916.  as  amended  (46  U.S.C.  802,  803)).  This 
section  2  definition  requires  that  the  con- 
trolling interest  of  a  U.S.  corporation  be 
owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
Since  the  fundamental  purpose  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act.  1936,  is  to  assist  U.S.-flag 
vessels  to  compete  in  the  foreign  trade  of 
the  United  States,  and  all  U.S.  corporations 
who  operate  such  vessels  have  therefore 
benefited  by  one  or  more  of  the  programs 
provided  by  that  Act,  the  section  2  citizen- 
ship definition  controls.  As  a  result,  foreign 
ownership   in  U.S.   corporations  operating 
U.S.-flag  vessels  in  the  foreign  commerce  of 
the  United  SUtes  is  currently  limited  to  49 
percent. 

Revitalization  and  expansion  of  the  for- 
eign trade  segment  of  the  U.S.-flag  fleet  will 
require  substantial  capital  investment. 
Therefore,  section  103  of  the  draft  bill 
would  authorize  an  Increase  in  the  amount 
of  foreign  Investment  in  such  U.S.  corpora- 
tions from  49  percent  to  75  percent.  This  re- 


laxation of  existing  citizenship  reqyire- 
ments  would  provide  additional  potential 
sources  of  capital  for  investment  in  U.S.-flag 
shipping  that  will  be  necessary  to  construct 
new  vessels  and  to  purchase  and  reflag  used 
foreign-built  tonnage 

Section  104  of  the  draft  bill  makes  con- 
forming changes  to  section  9  of  the  Ship- 
ping Act,  1916,  which  requires  the  Secre- 
tary's approval  where  a  U.S.  citizen  charters 
or  transfers  a  U.S.-flag  vessel  to  any  non-cit- 
izen. The  provision  would  extend  this  ap- 
proval process  to  any  situation  where  a  U.S.- 
flag  vessel  is  transferred  to  foreign  registry, 
even  where  the  vessel  is  not  owned  by  a  U.S. 
citizen.  This  change  will  allow  the  Secretary 
to  prevent  operators  from  placing  vessels 
under  U.S.  flag  on  a  temporary  basis  only  to 
take  advantage  of  promotional  benefits 
under  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936. 

Section  201  of  the  draft  bill  would  amend 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936.  to  permit 
U.S.-flag  vessel  operators  to  use  existing  and 
newly  deposited  tax-deferred  monies  in  Cap- 
ital Construction  Funds  (CCF)  to  construct 
or  acquire  foreign-built  vessels. 

Section  607  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1936.  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation to  permit  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  owning  or  leasing  vessels  to  defer  the 
tax  on  certain  funds  generated  by  "eligible" 
vessels  when  such  funds  are  deposited  into  a 
CCP,  and  subsequently  used  for  the  acquisi- 
tion (including  construction  or  reconstruc- 
tion) of  "qualified"  vessels.  An  "eligible" 
vessel  must  be  constructed  or  reconstructed 
in  the  United  SUtes,  documented  under 
U.S.  law,  and  operated  in  the  foreign  or  do- 
mestic commerce  or  fisheries  of  the  United 
SUtes.  A  "qualified"  vessel,  for  which  CCF 
funds  may  be  expended,  must  be  construct- 
ed or  reconstructed  in  the  United  SUtes, 
documented  under  U.S.  law,  and  generally 
operated  in  the  foreign.  Great  Lakes,  fisher- 
ies or  noncontiguous  domestic  trades  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

The  tax-deferred  funds  from  a  CCF  are  an 
important  soiux»  of  capital  for  the  construc- 
tion of  U.S.  flag  vessels,  particularly  for  sub- 
sidized operators  engaged  in  foreign  com- 
merce. Present  law,  however,  requires  that 
CCF  funds  may  be  used  only  in  connection 
with  vessels  constructed  in  the  United 
SUtes.  Thus,  subsidized  operators  who  ac- 
quire foreign  built  ships  under  section  101 
of  the  Act  would  be  deprived  of  this  Impor- 
tant source  of  capital  for  the  acquisition  of 
their  vessels.  Non-subsidized  U.S.  flag  opera- 
tors who  acquire  tonnage  abroad  all  are  in 
the  same  difficult  position  with  regard  to 
the  avaUabllity  of  CCF  funds  to  assist  In 
their  capital  programs.  Section  201  of  the 
draft  bill  would  amend  section  607  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  to  authorize  a  U.S. 
flag  operator  engaged  in  foreign  commerce 
to  use  CCF  funds  in  connection  with  for- 
eign-built vessels. 

Section  202  would  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  to  conform  section  615  of 
that  Act  to  the  amendmenU  made  by  sec- 
tion 201  of  the  bill. 

Sections  203  and  204  of  the  draft  bUl 
would  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  and  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  to  relieve  all 
U.S.-flag  operators  of  the  current  60  percent 
ad  valorem  duty  on  repairs  performed 
abroad.  These  actions  would  also  permit 
subsidized  operators  who  are  eligible  for 
repair  subsidy  to  perform  such  repairs  out- 
side the  United  SUtes  without  subsidy  or 
within  the  United  SUtes  with  subsidy. 

Pursuant  to  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  a  50 
percent  tariff  Is  currently  levied  on  the  cost 
of  non-emergency  foreign  repairs  that  have 


been  made  on  U.S.-flag  merchant  vessels. 
This  ad  valorem  duty  adversely  affects  the 
ability  of  UA-flag  vessels  to  compete  with 
foreign-flag  vessels  in  the  international 
commerce  of  the  United  SUtes.  By  requir- 
ing U.S.-flag  vessels  to  return  to  the  United 
SUtes  for  such  repairs,  this  ad  valorem  duty 
limits  the  flexibility  of  our  liner  operators, 
places  undue  hardship  on  our  bulk  carriers 
operating  in  forelgn-to-foreign  trades,  and 
results  in  the  interruption  of  service  with 
the  loss  of  operating  revenues.  Additionally, 
this  duty  places  the  U.S.-flag  operator  at  a 
cost  disadvantage  with  foreign  competitors 
who  are  not  subject  to  such  a  measure.  Sec- 
tion 203  of  the  draft  bill  would  repeal  sec- 
tion 466  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amend- 
ed (19  U.S.C.  1466),  so  that  the  current  50 
percent  ad  valorem  duty  would  no  longer 
apply  to  foreign  repairs  made  to  U.S.-flag 
vessels.  This  would  help  put  U.S.-flag  vessel 
operators  on  a  par  with  foreign-flag  com- 
petitors. 

Section  606  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act. 
1936,  currently  requires  subsidized  opera- 
tors to  perform  repairs  in  the  United  SUtes 
or  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  Sec- 
tion 204  of  the  draft  bill  would  amend  this 
section  to  permit  subsidized  operators  who 
are  eligible  for  repair  subsidy  to  perform 
such  repadrs  in  foreign  shipyards  without 
subsidy,  or  within  the  United  SUtes  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  with  subsi- 
dy. As  maintenance  and  repair  costs  cur- 
rently account  for  about  5  percent  of  all 
CDS  outlays,  and  the  average  differential 
for  these  costs  is  approximately  30  percent, 
allowing  foreign  repairs  for  subsidized  ves- 
sels would  result  in  significant  CDS  savings. 


By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Spbctkr): 
S.J.  Res.  80.  Joint  resolution  to 
grant  posthumously  full  rights  of  citi- 
zenship to  William  Penn  and  to 
Hannah  Callowhill  Penn;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

GRAimif  G  OF  CinZKHSRIP  TO  wnXIAM  PDW 
AMD  HAimAH  CALLOWHILL  l»CKN 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senator  Specter. 
today  I  am  introducing  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  grant  posthumous  citizenship 
rights  to  William  and  Hannah  Callow- 
hill  Penn.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  my 
friend,  the  distinguished  Congressman 
from  Pennslvania  (Mr.  Goodlwg),  is 
today  introducing  similar  legislation  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  President,  both  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Perm  made  significant  contributions 
not  only  to  Permsylvania  but  to  all  of 
the  American  colonies.  As  founder  of 
Permsylvania,  William  Penn  developed 
a  State  based  upon  essential  human 
freedoms,  the  freedom  of  speech  and 
religion,  ideals  which  were  later  em- 
braced by  our  founding  fathers  as  cor- 
nerstones for  the  U.S.  Constitution.  In 
addition.  Mr.  Penn  campaigned  for 
honest  representative  government,  for 
carefully  planned  cities  including  ade- 
quate housing,  for  adequate  education 
for  all  citizens,  and  for  far  reaching  ju- 
dicial tuid  prison  reform. 

In  Mr.  Perm's  view  the  greatest  chal- 
lenge facing  man  was  to  eliminate  the 
monstrous  evil  of  war.  and  he  wortted 
much  of  his  life  advocating  the  peace- 


ful settlement  of  both  local  and  inter- 
national disputes,  through  an  organi- 
zation built  on  the  same  fundamental 
principals  as  our  present  day  United 
Nations.  In  all.  William  Perm  dedicat- 
ed himself  toward  pursuing  Ideals 
which  hold  as  much  meaning  today  as 
they  did  nearly  300  years  ago. 

Mr.  President,  Hannah  Perm  was  a 
remarkable  person  as  well,  whose 
achievements  ju-e  often  deleted  from 
modem  history  books.  In  an  era  when 
women  were  often  subordinates  to 
men.  Haimah  worked  as  William's 
partner  in  both  the  business  and  polit- 
ical spheres.  Upon  Mr.  Penn's  debili- 
tating stroke  in  1712.  Haimah  CaU- 
owhiU  Penn  served  for  6  years  as 
Petmsylvania's  chief  executive,  unoffi- 
cially becoming  the  first  woman  Gov- 
ernor In  North  America. 

And  so  Mr.  President.  I  believe  that 
Congress  should  recognize  the  impor- 
tant achievements  of  these  two  out- 
standing individuals.  Granting  them 
posthumous  citizenship  rights  would 
be  an  expression  of  appreciation  and 
gratitude  for  two  persons  who  devoted 
their  lives  to  the  pursuit  of  peace  and 
justice.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  support  of  this  legislation  and  I 
ask  uiuuiimous  consent  that  the  reso- 
lution be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.J.  Res.  80 

Whereas  William  Penn,  as  a  British  citi- 
zen, founded  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  order  to  carry  out  an  experiment 
based  upon  faith  in  divine  guidance,  repre- 
sentative government,  public  education 
without  regard  to  race,  creed,  sex  or  ability 
to  pay,  and  respect  for  the  civil  liberties  of 
all  persons; 

Whereas  William  Perm,  as  a  far-sighted 
reformer,  esUblished  a  Judicial  system  in- 
cluding public  trials,  trial  by  a  jury  of  peers, 
limitations  on  the  imposition  of  capital  pun- 
ishment, and  the  substitution  of  work- 
houses for  prisons; 

Whereas  William  Penn  worked  to  protect 
rights  concerning  personal  conscience  and 
freedom  of  religion  consistent  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  first  amendment  of  the  Consti- 
tution; 

Whereas  William  Penn  was  conscientious- 
ly opposed  to  war  as  a  means  of  settling 
international  disputes  and  worked  toward 
the  elimination  of  war  by  proposing  the  es- 
Ublishment  of  a  Parliament  of  Nations,  not 
unlike  the  present-day  United  Nations;  and 

Whereas  Hannah  Callpwhill  Penn,  wife  of 
William  Penn,  for  six  years  effectively  ad- 
ministered the  Province  of  Pennsylvania 
and  like  her  husband  devoted  her  life  to  the 
pursuit  of  peace  and  justice:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That,  the  President 
is  hereby  authorized  and  requested  to  de- 
clare by  proclamation  that  William  Penn. 
founder  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  his  wife,  Hannah  CaUowhill 
Penn,  are  honorary  citizens  of  the  United 
SUtes  of  America.* 

•  Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  today 
I   am   joining   my   distinguished   col- 


league. Senator  Hkuz.  in  introducing 
a  resolution  that  will  posthiunously 
grant  full  U.S.  citizenship  to  William 
and  Harmah  Callowhill  Penn.  This  is  a 
fitting  tribute  to  founders  of  Philadel- 
phia and  Permsylvania  that  is  made 
timely  by  the  celebration  of  Philadel- 
phia's 300th  aimiversary  In  1982. 

Penn's  belief  In  freedom  of  religion 
inspired  him  to  seek  a  new  land  where 
religious  tolerance  was  the  rule,  not 
the  exception.  After  receiving  substan- 
tial territory  in  the  New  World  from 
King  Charles  II  as  payment  for  a  debt 
owed  to  his  father.  Perm  and  100 
Quakers  left  England  for  the  New 
World  in  1682  aboard  the  ship  Wel- 
come. Perm  and  his  Pilgrims  landed  at 
a  site  along  the  Delaware  River  they 
called  Philadelphia,  the  City  of  Broth- 
erly Love. 

I  wish  to  honor  William  Penn  not 
only  as  founder  of  the  great  State  of 
Permsylvania  and  the  historic  city  of 
Philadelphia  but  also  for  his  role  in  es- 
tablishing an  important  legal  prece- 
dent still  followed  in  American  courts: 
The  right  of  juries  to  reach  independ- 
ent decisions  without  intimidation. 
The  precedent  was  established  during 
Perm's  trial  for  a  tnunped-up  charge 
of  inciting  to  riot.  The  jury  was  or- 
dered by  the  presiding  judge  to  bring 
in  a  guilty  verdict  but  refused.  The 
judge  then  attempted  to  change  the 
jury's  verdict  by  threatening  Jury 
members  and  locldng  them  up  without 
food  or  drink  until  they  agreed  to  a 
guilty  verdict.  The  Jury  insisted  on  its 
verdict  of  not  guilty  and  the  judge  fi- 
nally had  to  accept  the  verdict.  Thus 
was  established  a  cornerstone  of  our 
jury  system. 

Haimah  Callowhill  Penn  was  Penn- 
sylvania's first  first  lady.  Indeed, 
during  William  Penn's  absence  from 
the  colony  and  his  long  illness. 
Hannah  Penn  became  the  first  female 
administrator  of  a  colony  in  the  New 
World.  Her  position  of  responsibility 
required  tact  and  graciousness  to  both 
enemies  and  friends. 

In  Pennsylvania.  William  Penn's 
ideas  of  liberty  and  brotherhood  at- 
tracted those  who  desired  freedom. 
The  representative  government  that 
Penn  established  In  Pennsylvania  is  re- 
flected In  the  U.S.  Constitution  and 
other  State  constitutions.  The  reli- 
glotis  freedom  and  civil  liberties 
stressed  In  what  Penn  termed  his 
"holy  experiment"  remain  the  founda- 
tion of  our  society. 

Thomas  Jefferson  considered  Wil- 
liam Penn  to  be  one  of  the  great  law- 
makers of  all  times.  Let  us  give  him 
and  his  remarkable  wife  the  honor 
they  so  richly  deserve.  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  In  conferring  post- 
humously full  U.S.  citizenship  on  Wil- 
liam and  Hannah  Callowhill  Penn.« 


AOOmONAL  COSPONSOR8 

S.  44 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Armstrong),  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  44.  a  bill  to 
regulate  Interstate  commerce  by  pro- 
viding for  a  uniform  product  liability 
law.  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  40 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevehs.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  D'Amato)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  49.  a  bill  to  reoi>en  hunting 
and  trapping  lands  In  Alaska. 

S.  6T 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  Roth),  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  McClure),  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Leahy),  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Exon),  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Bradley),  and 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
RiEGLE)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
57,  a  blU  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  relating  to  the 
sexual  exploitation  of  children. 

S.  137 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mrs.  Hawkins),  and  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Boren)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  137.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
continue  to  allow  mortgage  to  be 
issued. 

S.  1S2 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jepsen.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Buroick).  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Andrews), 
and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Bttmpers)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  152,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an 
Investment  tax  credit  for  certain  soil 
and  water  conservation  expenditures, 
s.  ai3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Cochran)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  212.  a  bill  to  authorize  funds 
for  the  U.S.  Travel  and  Tourism  Ad- 
ministration. 

S.  34  B 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  RiEGLE)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  249,  a  bill  entitled  the  "Employee 
Educational  Assistance  Extension 
Act." 

S.  319 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  DizoN),  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Andrews)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  289,  a  bill  to 
authorize  an  educational  assistance 
program  which  will  provide  low-cost 
loans  to  college  students  who  pursue 
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mathematics  and  science  baccalaure- 
ate degrees  and  enter  the  precoUege 
mathematics  and  science  teaching  pro- 
fession, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  390 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  OLEm*.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Andrews),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dixon)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  290,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  allow  a  credit  to  certain  em- 
ployers for  compensation  paid  to  em- 
ployees with  precoUege  mathematics 
or  science  teaching  certificates  who 
are  employed  for  the  summer  months 
by  such  employers  or  who  are  employ- 
ees who  teach  a  limited  number  of 
hours. 

S.  337 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Helms)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  337,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
make  permanent  the  deduction  for 
charitable  contributions  by  nonltem- 
izers. 

S.  3T1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  BOREN)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  371.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  a 
credit  against  tax  with  respect  to  the 
employment  of  certain  unemployed  in- 
dividuals. 

S.  403 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  D'Amato)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  402,  a  bill  to  reenact  the 
Emergency  School  Aid  Act. 

S.  433 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jepsen,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Orasslet)  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens),  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Boreh),  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Dixon),  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Warner),  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pemisylvania  (Mr.  Heinz), 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Bradley),  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  422.  a  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  a  crimi- 
nal penalty  for  robbery  of  a  controlled 
substance. 

8.  SIT 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Oarn)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
517.  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  Doan  Van 
ToaL 

8.  578 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simpson,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Denton)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  578,  a  bill  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
adult  day  health  care  services  for  vet- 


erans, to  authorize  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration to  administer  a  communi- 
ty residential  care  program,  to  estab- 
lish a  presumption  of  service-connec- 
tion for  former  prisoners  of  war  suf- 
fering from  dysthymic  disorder  and  to 
revise  and  clarify  eligibility  for  reim- 
bursement of  expenses  of  travel  for 
Veterans'  Administration  health  care. 

S.  603 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Hawkins,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Cohen),  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr.  Heinz),  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Hatch),  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  602,  a 
biU  to  provide  for  the  broadcasting  of 
accurate  information  to  the  people  of 
CXiba.  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  618 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Percy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  RiEGLE)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  618,  a  bill  to  revise  certain  Feder- 
al training  and  economic  development 
programs  to  create  jobs  and  develop 
skills  in  renewable  energy  and  energy 
conservation  Industries,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  657 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  Roth)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  657.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Animal 
Welfare  Act  to  insure  the  proper  treat- 
ment of  laboratory  animals. 

S.  658 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Hawkins,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond),  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Lugar),  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Murkowski),  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
HuMPHRFy)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  658,  a  biU  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  to  modify  the  dairy 
price  support-program  for  thtf  1983 
through  1985  fiscal  years,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  668 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Bradley)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  668,  a  bill  to  reform  Federal 
criminal  sentencing  procedures. 

S.  693 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  RuDMAN)  was  sulded  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  693,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  to  remove  the 
limitation  on  the  use  of  materials  pro- 
duced by  convict  labor  in  construction 
of  the  Federal-aid  highway  system. 

8.  707 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rieqle,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  TsoNGAS)  and  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  707,  a  bill  to 
establish  domestic  content  require- 
ments for  motor  vehicles  sold  or  dis- 


tributed in  interstate  commerce  in  the 
United  States. 

8.  786 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield)  and  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Orassley)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  786,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  establish  a 
service-connection  presumption  for 
certain  diseases  caused  by  exposure  to 
herbicides  or  other  environmental  haz- 
ards or  conditions  in  veterans  who 
served  in  Southeast  Asia  during  the 
Vietnam  era. 

8.  866 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Leahy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  STAProRD)  was  added  as.a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  866,  a  bill  to  improve  the  op- 
eration of  the  milk  price  support  pro- 
gram, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  888 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Hollings)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  888.  a  bill  entitled  "The 
Economic  Equity  Act". 

S.  890 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Simpson)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  890,  a  bill  to  establish  objec- 
tive criteria  and  procedures  for  closing 
and  consolidating  weather  stations. 

S.  964 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Durenberger),  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz),  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Zorinsky),  and 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Dodd),  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
964,  a  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  ar- 
range for  the  conduct  of  a  study  with 
respect  to  the  use  of  live  animals  In 
biomedical  and  behavioral  research. 
senate  joiht  resolution  5 1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Glenn)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  51,  a  joint  res- 
olution designating  May  21,  1983,  as 
"Andrei  Sakharov  Day". 

senate  jonrr  resolution  77 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentsen)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  77,  a  joint  res- 
olution designating  "National  Animal 
Agriculture  Week." 

senate  joint  resolution  78 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gorton,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Baucus),  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Stennis).  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dixon),  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms),  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye), 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson),  the  Senator  from  Michigan 


(Mr.  Lbvw),  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  McCLnRi).  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt).  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn),  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  East),  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Abohor).  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  E>omenici),  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz),  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ribgle), 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Symms), 
and  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
QuAYLE)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  78,  a  Joint  res- 
olution to  authorize  and  request  the 
President  to  Issue  a  proclamation  des- 
ignating April  24.  through  April  30, 
1983,  as  "National  Organ  Donation 
Awareness  Week." 

senate  concurrent  resolution  1 1 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Grassley),  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Dole),  the  Senator  from  Oklaho- 
ma (Mr.  NicKLEs),  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd),  and  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  11,  a  concur- 
rent resolution  expressing  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  concerning  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  imder  International  law  with  re- 
spect to  human  rights. 

senate  resolution  75 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Percy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr.  Heinz)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Resolution  75,  a  resolu- 
tion to  ask  for  international  negotia- 
tions on  natural  gas. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  90 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr.  Specter),  and  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Cohen)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  90. 
a  resolution  expressing  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  that  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment should  immediately  release  Ana- 
toly  Shcharansky  and  allow  him  to 
emigrate. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  106— DES- 
IGNATING NA-nONAL  PROD- 
UCrr  SAFETY  WEEK 

Mr.  THURMOND  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution;  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 
S.  Res.  106 

Whereas  there  were  approximately 
34,150.000  accidental  Injuries  and  27,500 
deaths  associated  with  consumer  products 
In  the  United  States  last  year; 

Whereas  accidental  Injuries  and  deaths  as- 
sociated with  consumer  products,  although 
reduced  In  recent  years,  continue  to  occur  In 
the  United  States; 

Whereas  the  effort  to  prevent  accidents 
associated  with  consumer  products  is  a 
shared  responsibility  of  industry,  consumer, 
and  government; 

Whereas  heightened  awareness  of  acci- 
dent prevention  programs  provides  greater 
opportunities   for   communities,    consumer 


groupa,  trade  MBOclations,  and  government 
to  continue  reducing  these  consumer  prod- 
uct accidents:  and 

Whereas  the  week  of  May  8.  1983,  Is  the 
tenth  anniversary  of  the  United  States  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission  which 
has  been  a  leader  In  protecting  the  public 
against  tmreasonable  risks  of  Injury  associ- 
ated with  consumer  products:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Raolved.  That  it  U  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  in  order  to  heighten  awareness 
among  the  American  people  of  hazards  asso- 
ciated with  consumer  product  use,  together 
with  means  by  which  those  hazards  may  be 
lessened,  the  week  of  May  8,  1983,  through 
May  14.  1983.  be  designated  as  "National 
Product  Safety  Week"  In  commemoration  of 
the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  United  States 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission,  and 
that  the  President  be  requested  to  issue  a 
proclamation  calling  upon  the  American 
people  to  observe  the  week  with  appropriate 
programs,  ceremonies,  and  activities. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  is  di- 
rected to  transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
to  the  President. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  today  submitting  a  sense  of  the 
Senate  resolution  commemorating  the 
10th  anniversary  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission  and 
calling  upon  the  President  to  desig- 
nate the  week  of  May  8-14,  1983,  as 
National  Product  Safety  Week. 

Each  of  us  as  consumers  use  a  varie- 
ty of  household  and  other  products 
during  the  course  of  a  typical  day  with 
too  little  thought  given  to  product 
safety.  Yet,  last  year  alone  there  were 
approximately  34  million  accidental 
injuries  and  over  27,000  deaths  associ- 
ated with  consumer  products.  Al- 
though these  numbers  have  been  de- 
clining In  recent  years,  they  are  still  at 
an  unacceptable  level. 

It  is  though  the  combined  efforts  of 
the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission, organized  consumer  groups, 
industry  trade  associations,  and  more 
careful  product  selection  and  use  by 
consumers  that  the  number  of  Injuries 
and  deaths  has  been  and,  hopefully 
will  continue  to  be  reduced.  The  cele- 
bration of  the  week  of  May  8-14,  1983, 
as  National  Product  Safety  Week  will 
focus  attention  on  an  Issue  that  af- 
fects every  citizen. 

Mr.  President,  the  continuing  seri- 
ous problem  of  product-related  Inju- 
ries and  deaths  Is  one  that  can  be  sub- 
stantially alleviated  through  improved 
product  design,  more  effective  warn- 
ings and  instructions  to  consumer 
users,  and  enhanced  public  education 
efforts  aimed  at  nuJdng  consumers 
more  Informed  and  cautious  In  prod- 
uct use.  Thus,  It  Is  fitting  for  the 
Senate  to  take  note  of  National  Prod- 
uct Safety  Week  as  a  means  of  direct- 
ing the  attention  of  the  American 
people  to  the  hazards  associated  with 
use  of  consumer  products  and  to  waj^ 
of  lessening  those  hazards. 

Mr.  President,  I  invite  other  Sena- 
tors to  join  me  as  cosponsors. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  107— RE- 
LATING TO  NUCLEAR  ABMS 
REDUCTION  NEGOTIA'nONS 

Mr.  SPECTER  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution;  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 
S.  Res.  107 

Whereas,  nuclear  arms  reduction  negoUa- 
tions  that  have  been  conducted  between 
represenUtives  of  the  United  SUtes  and  the 
Soviet  Union  In  Oeneva  for  16  and  10 
montlis,  respectively,  and  have  been  known 
as  I.N.F.  (Intermediate  Range  Nuclear 
Forces)  and  START  (Strategic  Arms  Reduc- 
tion Talks),  appear  at  an  impasse: 

Whereas.  leaders  of  both  countries  have 
publicly  and  categorically  rejected  all  pro- 
posals of  the  other  side; 

Whereas,  rhetoric  employed  publicly  by 
both  sides  has  recently  become  harsh,  per- 
sonal and  unconstructlve  to  an  unprecedent- 
ed degree  with  the  President  of  the  United 
States  referring  to  the  Soviet  Union  as  the 
"evil  empire"  and  the  Premier  of  the  Soviet 
Union  calling  the  President  a  "liar"  and 
"insane;" 

Whereas,  with  Pershing  11  and  ground- 
launched  cruise  missiles  scheduled  to  be  de- 
ployed in  Great  Britain  and  West  Germany 
in  December,  1983.  considerable  concern  has 
been  expressed  by  citizens  of  those  and 
other  NATO  coimtries,  including  demon- 
strators, over  the  lack  of  progress  in  the 
above  negotiations; 

Whereas,  such  unrest  has  not  been  calmed 
by  the  "interim  agreement"  recently  pro- 
posed by  President  Rragan.  which  was 
promptly  rejected  by  Deputy  Premier 
Andrei  Gromyko; 

Whereas,  the  NATO  nations  approved  de- 
ployment of  the  missiles  as  part  of  a  "two- 
track  plan"  which  included  all  out  efforts  to 
conclude  a  missile  reduction  agreement  that 
would  make  any  deployment  unnecessary; 

Whereas,  without  a  new  agreement  to 
reduce  missUes.  the  United  SUtes  and  the 
Soviet  Union  may  discontinue  compliance 
with  earlier  agreements,  including  the 
SALT  II  treaty,  which  both  countries  have 
informally  undertaken  to  observe  even 
though  not  obligated  to  since  it  was  never 
ratified  by  the  United  SUtes; 

Whereas,  accordingly,  there  appears  to 
have  recently  arisen  a  substantial  risk  of  a 
new,  dangerous,  unlimited  and  expensive 
arms  race; 

Whereas,  such  an  arms  race  could  be 
liighly  desUbilizing  and  could  increase  the 
risk  of  nuclear  war; 

Whereas,  such  an  arms  race  might  well 
extend  to  space  and  include  positioning  nu- 
clear and  other  weapons  in  space  for  the 
first  time; 

Whereas,  nearly  one  year  ago,  the  Senate 
passed  a  sense  of  the  Senate  Resolution 
urging  a  nuclear  summit  by  near  unanimous 
vote  of  92-6,  but  the  President,  who  had  ini- 
tially opposed  the  Resolution,  chose  to 
defer  any  summit  meeting  in  order  to  give 
ambassadorial  negotiators  opportunity  to 
complete  necessary  preliminary  work  and 
perhaps  reach  tenUtlve  agreement; 

Whereas,  10  and  16  months  of  Intensive 
negotiations  have  produced  no  result  and 
little  if  any  progress  in  Geneva  but  has  en- 
abled each  side  to  fully  explain  its  positions 
and  obtain  complete  clarifications  of  those 
of  the  other  side; 

Whereas,  the  time  of  maximum  opportu- 
nity to  achieve  agreement  is  after  final  deci- 
sions by  the  host  NATO  nations  to  deploy 
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but  before  actukl  deployment  In  December, 
1M3: 

Whereas,  once  the  American  Presidential 
Campaign  has  begun  in  1984  when  numer- 
ous primary  elections  occur,  the  risk  of 
delay  to  await  the  outcome  of  the  General 
Electicm  in  November  Increases  drastically, 
and  the  ca4>ability  of  the  President  to  con- 
clude an  agreement  and  obtain  Senate  rati- 
fication decreases: 

Whereas,  President  Reagan  is  widely 
known  for  his  unusual  skills  as  a  communi- 
cator and  negotiator. 

Whereas.  Premier  Andropov  and  his  pred- 
ecessor publicly  have  offered  to  attend  a 
summit  on  nuclear  arms  reductions; 

Whereas,  the  sincerity  of  the  President  to 
reduce  nuclear  arms  and  the  efficacy  of  his 
strategy  to  negotiate  such  reductions  have 
been  questioned  by  some  observers,  includ- 
ing many  citizens  of  NATO  nations: 

Whereas,  the  most  convincing  demonstra- 
tion of  the  President's  serious  and  realistic 
Intentions  would  be  his  proposing  and  par- 
ticipating in  a  nuclear  summit: 

Whereas,  it  is  believed  that  some  officials 
appointed  by  the  Administration  advocate 
relying  almost  exclusively  on  arms  construc- 
tion rather  than  a  combination  of  arms  con- 
struction and  arms  control  and  their  influ- 
ence may  appear  greater  than  it  may  be,  in 
part  by  reason  of  the  absence  of  observable 
participation  by  the  President  in  the  negoti- 
ating process: 

Whereas,  it  Is  difficult  to  conceive  of  any 
way  In  which  proposing  and  holding  a 
summit  could  harm  the  prospects  of  nuclear 
arms  reductions  even  if  such  summit  did  not 
result  ultimately  in  an  agreement  being  con- 
cluded: 

Whereas,  at  the  very  least,  agreement  to 
hold  a  suinmlt,  coming  at  a  time  when  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  seem 
tmable  to  agree  on  anjrthing  and  at  a  time 
of  high  end  growing  tension,  would  offer 
hope  to  all  and  lessen  tensions,  thereby  re- 
ducing the  risk  of  nuclear  wan 

Rexolved,  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Premier  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  should  meet  as  soon  as  practica- 
ble and  not  later  than  November,  1983, 
when  intermediate  range  ballistic  and  cruise 
missUes  are  scheduled  to  be  deployed  in  sev- 
eral Weaten  European  countries.  This  meet- 
ing, at  a  mutually  agreed  upon  location, 
would  be  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  sig- 
nificant, mutual,  equal  and  verifiable  reduc- 
tions at  least  in  strategic  and  intermediate- 
range  nuclear  missiles  tuid  related  warheads 
and.  if  possible,  also  In  other  nuclear  weap- 
ons and  delivery  systems.  It  should  result  in 
agreement  on  fundamental  terms  that  could 
then  be  Incorporated  into  a  draft  treaty, 
with  further  details  to  be  negotiated  as  soon 
as  possible  thereafter  between  Soviet  and 
American  representatives  in  Geneva  as  a 
continuation  of  the  I.N.F.  and  START  talks. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  pro- 
pose that  the  Senate  express  its  sup- 
port for  a  nuclear  sununlt  meeting  be- 
tween President  Reagan  and  Premier 
Andropov  on  arms  reduction  to  revive 
the  stalled  negotiations.  I  offer  a  sense 
of  the  Senate  resolution  to  that  effect. 
There  Is  no  more  important  issue  In 
the  world  today,  and  we  In  the  Senate 
bear  an  obligation  not  to  neglect  It  In 
attending  to  other  Issues. 

Today  we  begin  debate  on  the  nomi- 
nation of  Ambassador  Adelman  as  Di- 
rector of  the  Arms  Control  and  Oisar- 
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mament  Agency.  Our  decision  could  by  both  sides  have  been  finnly  and 

have    Important    consequences,    our  publicly  rejected, 

choice  is  difficult.  My  own  decision  Instead   of   negotiating,   leaders   of 
has  not  yet  been  made  pending  the 


debate. 

What  I  have  finnly  concluded,  how- 
ever, Is  that  the  Senate  needs  to  exer- 
cise Its  right  and  constitutional  duty 
to  advise  as  well  as  consent.  Beyond 
assuring  sound  leadership  for  the  arms 
control  agency  lies  the  task  of  assuring 
sound  prospects  for  the  arms  control 
negotiations.  With  both  the  INF  and 
START  negotiations  deadlocked,  I  be- 
lieve an  historic  opportunity  to  reduce 
the  growing  threat  of  nuclear  war  is  in 
danger  of  being  lost;  and  with  the  pro- 
posed deployment  of  Pershing  II  and 
cruise  missiles  later  this  year  there 
may  be  a  higher  danger  of  conflict  or, 
at  least,  of  materially  accelerating  the 
arms  race.  Extraordinary  action  is 
needed  now. 

In  President  Reagan  the  United 
States  has  an  extraordinary  spokes- 
man and  an  extraordinary  negotiator. 
In  his  meetings  with  world  leaders  at 
the  many  conferences  to  date,  he  has 
frequently,  if  not  uniformly,  estab- 
lished a  special  relationship  with  those 
world  leaders  which  has  promoted 
trust  and  confidence,  and  markedly 
improved  the  relationships  between 
other  nations  and  the  United  States. 

The  President's  taJents  should  now 
be  applied  in  a  direct  and  forcible  way 
with  respect  to  our  relationship  with 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Prom  firsthand  experience  I  can 
attest  to  the  difference  it  makes  to 
deal  with  the  President  in  person  com- 
pared to  reading  about  his  positions  in 
the  newspapers.  Prom  direct  contact 
with  the  President  there  is  an  immedi- 
ate sense  of  his  sincerity,  of  his  com- 
monsense,  of  his  wisdom,  and  of  the 
weightiness  of  the.  views  which  he 
transmits  in  persoSin  a  very  special 
way. 

There  is  no  more  Important  subject 
for  President  Reagan's  talents  today 
than  arms  reduction.  We  may  never 
again  have  such  a  propitious  occasion 
for  the  use  of  those  talents. 

In  1984  he  will  be  either  a  candidate 
or  a  President  about  to  retire.  While, 
perhaps  minimal,  there  Is  at  least 
some  risk  that  President  Reagan's  tal- 
ents may  not  be  available  in  1985. 
Therefore,  this  year.  1983,  is  the  time 
to  utilize  those  special  talents. 

The  resolution  I  propose  today  is  not 
new  but  the  situation  is.  Nearly  a  year 
ago  the  Senate  passed  such  a  resolu- 
tion which  I  had  offered  to  try  to 
breathe  life  into  the  negotiations  then 
about  to  commence.  The  resolution 
passed  92  to  6  after  a  motion  to  table 
was  defeated  60  to  32.  The  administra- 
tion initially  opposed  the  resolution, 
arguing  for  the  need  to  give  ambassa- 
dorial negotiators  time.  Time  has  now 
passed— 16  months  for  INF  and  almost 
a  year  for  START.  There  has  not  been 
any  real  progress.  In  fact,  all  proposals 


both  countries  have  begun  name  call- 
ing. President  Reagan  referred  to  the 
Soviet  Union  as  the  "focus  of  evil"  and 
Premier  Andropov  called  the  Presi- 
dent "a  liar"  and  "insane."  Exchang- 
ing epithets  will  not  control  arms. 

If  we  fail  to  control  the  arms  race, 
the  arms  race  will  control  us.  Without 
a  new  arms  control  agreement,  the 
arms  race  inevitably  will  accelerate, 
burdening  oiu-  economy,  before  it  can 
even  complete  its  recovery,  with  ever 
more  enormous  defense  expenditures. 
The  race  could  be  endless,  unless  it 
ends  In  nuclear  holocaust.  On  a  recent 
visit  to  the  Air  Force  Space  Division,  I 
was  told  that  there  were  so  many  po- 
tential space  weapons  and  systems  and 
they  were  so  expensive  that,  potential- 
ly, we  could  spend  our  entire  defense 
budget— $250  billion— just  on  space. 
Without  doubt,  an  all-out  arms  race 
could  bankrupt  the  Treasury. 

In  addition,  a  wide-open  arms  race 
would  be  destabilizing.  It  would  endan- 
ger the  world  by  increasing  the  risk  of 
nuclear  war.  Most  cruelly,  such  uncon- 
trolled spending  would  necessarily 
come  at  the  expense  of  important 
social  programs.  Worse,  because  it 
would  soon  be  matched  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  such  spending  would,  as  in  the 
past,  ultimately  prove  futile. 

In  negotiations,  timing  is  crucial. 
Once  the  Pershing  II  and  cruise  mis- 
siles are  deployed  in  Europe  late  this 
year,  and  the  Presidential  campaign 
begins,  the  window  of  opportunity  for 
arms  control  will  have  shut. 

I  believe  that  with  a  summit  an  arms 
control  agreement  of  real  usefulness 
could  be  achieved.  After  all,  a  bidding 
competition  over  which  country  can 
spend  more  for  strategic  weapons  in 
an  illusory  quest  for  strategic  superior- 
ity would  strain  the  Soviet  Union  as  it 
would  this  country.  While  the  Soviets 
are  very  difficult  to  deal  with  and  are 
not  motivated  by  altruism,  their  very 
self-interest  makes  arms  control  possi- 
ble now  as  in  the  past. 

Last  October  I  attended  a  confer- 
ence discussing  arms  control  with  a 
group  of  Soviet  and  American  defense 
scholars  sponsored  by  the  Foreign 
Policy  Research  Institute  at  Valley 
Forge,  Pa.  The  sense  I  got  was  that  it 
was  possible  to  frame  an  agreement 
that  would  be  beneficial  to  the  securi- 
ty of  both  sides  and  still  reduce  the 
risk  of  nuclear  devastation.  It  might 
not  be  the  best  agreement.  I  think  the 
President's  proposals  for  START  re- 
ductions and  zero-zero  option  in 
Europe  would  be  best.  But  we  should 
not  allow  wanting  the  best  to  defeat 
achieving  the  good. 

Some  administration  officials  argue 
that  It  would  be  easy  to  conclude  a  bad 
agreement— one  unduly  favorable  to 
Soviet  interests.  That  is  probably  so. 


That  a  bad  agreement  would  be  easy 
does  not  mean  a  good  agreement 
would  be  impossible. 

Ambassadors  Nitze  and  Rowny  are 
skillful,  experienced  negotiators.  I 
myself  have  met  with  them  both  here 
and  in  Geneva.  I  believe  they  have 
done  the  best  that  could  be  done 
under  instructions  issued  from  Wash- 
ington. They  themselves  have  advised 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  that 
the  prospects  for  an  agreement  are 
poor. 

No  one  has  suggested  any  way  to  ne- 
gotiate an  agreement.  I  suggest  that 
the  way  to  start  is  with  the  President 
personally  presenting  a  new  proposal 
that  is  negotiable.  By  definition,  that 
means  one  which,  with  modifications, 
both  countries  would  agree  to.  With 
the  President  himself  at  the  bargain- 
ing table,  the  modifications  could  be 
negotiated  swiftly. 

We  no  longer  can  afford  the  delays 
inherent  in  a  negotiating  process  in 
which  many  months  are  spent  by 
Washington  officials  formulating  each 
change  in  position  and  the  talks  them- 
selves are  held  for  2  months,  then  re- 
cessed for  2  months.  The  time  to 
regain  momentum  is  just  too  short. 

The  American  people  are  dissatisfied 
with  the  prosecution  of  the  negotia- 
tions. A  recent  Harris  poll  indicated  64 
percent  to  29  percent  that  Americans 
thought  that  the  administration  was 
not  handling  arms  control  well.  In  ad- 
dition we  are  witnessing  a  decline  in 
public  and  congressional  support  for 
new  weapons  such  as  the  MX  which 
are  intended  in  part  to  show  U.S.  re- 
solve to  modernize  our  strategic  sys- 
tems and  thereby  induce  the  Soviets 
to  reach  agreement  in  Geneva.  I  be- 
lieve the  support  remains  contingent 
on  confidence  that  arms  control  is 
being  pursued  as  vigorously  as  arms 
modernization. 

My  sense  is  that  arms  control,  unlike 
modernization,  is  not  enthusiastically 
supported  by  all  factions  in  the  admin- 
istration. That  is  all  the  more  reason 
only  President  Reagan  can  break  the 
impasse. 

Finally,  we  should  have  enough  con- 
fidence in  ourselves  to  realize  that  the 
risks  of  failing  to  have  a  well-prepared 
summit  outweigh  the  risk  of  a  summit 
falling. 

A  summit  is  also  needed  to  retain 
public  support  in  NATO  countries 
where  the  Pershing  II  and  cruise  mis- 
siles are  to  be  deployed.  Unrest  in 
those  nations  is  growing.  Yet  firm  re- 
solve to  deploy  is  essential  to  progress 
in  INF  which  in  turn  is  essential  to 
progress  in  START.  Continued  propa- 
ganda by  the  Soviets  can  only  con- 
vince those  who  harbor  doubts,  that  I 
do  not,  about  President  Reagan's  sin- 
cerity to  control  arms.  What  more  con- 
clusive proof  could  be  offered  than  his 
suggesting  a  prompt  summit?  Who  can 
better  explain  the  President's  views 
than  the  President  himself? 


If  the  Russians  refuse  or  will  not  ne- 
gotiate on  the  new  proposal,  then  any 
reasonable  doubt  will  be  removed  as  to 
which  country  stands  in  the  way  of 
arms  control.  If  that  is  all  that  hap- 
pens at  the  summit,  it  will  be  worth- 
while. If  more  happens,  as  I  expect  it 
would,  the  world  will  become  safer. 

Like  President  Nixon  recognizing 
Red  China,  President  Reagan  brings 
special  credibility  and  credentials  to 
concluding  an  arms  control  agreement. 
In  addition.  President  Reagan  has 
great  skill  as  a  communicator  and 
some  experience  as  a  negotiator.  His 
advisers  may  be  too  embarrassed  or 
too  divided  to  tell  him  a  summit  is 
needed.  The  UJ3.  Senate  should  not 
be. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  108— WAIV- 
ING THE  CONGRESSIONAL 
BUDGET  ACT 

Mr.  HELMS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Agricultuire,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry, 
reported  the  following  original  resolu- 
tion; which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget: 

S.  Rks.  108 

Resolved,  That  pursuant  to  section  402(c) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974, 
the  provisions  of  section  402(a)  of  such  act 
are  waived  with  respect  to  the  consideration 
of  S.  24,  a  blU  to  provide  emergency  credit 
assistance  to  farmers,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  waiver  of  section  402(a)  would  permit 
consideration  of  provisions  providing  for  de- 
ferral of  principal  and  interest  payments  on 
certain  Farmers  Home  Administration 
farmer  loans  to  borrowers  who  meet  speci- 
fied requirements. 


NOTICES  OP  HEARINGS 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  OR  DIDIAII  ATTAIRS 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  has  set  a 
hearing  on  three  bills  on  April  28, 
1983,  at  2:30  p.m.,  in  Senate  DIrksen 
538.  The  committee  will  receive  testi- 
mony on  S.  973,  a  biU  to  make  techni- 
cal amendments  to  the  Indian  Self -De- 
termination and  Eklucation  Assistance 
Act  (Public  Law  93-638)  and  three 
other  acts  enacted  in  the  last  Con- 
gress. In  addition  to  the  amendments 
of  Public  Law  93-638,  this  bill  will  cor- 
rect land  descriptions  contained  in 
Public  Law  97-344  relating  to  lands  in 
the  State  of  Kansas,  and  Public  Law 
97-386  relating  to  lands  taken  In  trust 
for  the  Pascua-Yaqui  Tribe  in  Arizona 
and  will  correct  references  in  Public 
Law  97-394  to  the  Indian  Claims  Limi- 
tation Act. 

The  committee  will  also  receive  testi- 
mony on  S.  727,  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  set  aside 
certain  Judgment  funds  of  the  three 
affiliated  tribes  of  the  Fort  Berthold 
Reservation  in  North  Dakota;  and  S. 
884.  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  use  and 
distribution  of  Judgment  funds  award- 


ed by  the  Court  of  Claims  to  the  Red 
Lake  Band  of  Chippewa  Indians  in 
docket  No.  15-72. 

Persons  wishing  further  information 
should  contact  Paul  Alexander,  staff 
director,  or  Peter  Taylor,  general 
counsel  at  202/224-2251. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  annoimce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  public  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  will  hold 
a  business  meeting  on  Wednesday, 
April  13,  1983,  to  mark  up  S.  726,  the 
Trlbally  Controlled  Community  Col- 
lege Assistance  Act.  and  to  consider 
amendments  to  Senate  Resolution  333. 
section  21,  97th  Congress,  and  Senate 
Resolution  76.  section  21,  98th  Con- 
gress. 

The  meeting  will  be  held  in  S-224. 
Capitol,  and  wlU  begin  at  3  p.m.  For 
further  information,  please  contact 
Paul  Alexander,  staff  director,  at  4- 
2251. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  an- 
nounce that  the  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs  has  set  a  hearing  on 
April  19.  1983.  at  2:30  p.m.,  in  room 
253,  Russell  Senate  Office  Building,  on 
S.  856,  a  bill  to  provide  for  an  Indian 
housing  program  for  construction  and 
financing  of  housing  for  Indians,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Persons  wishing  further  information 
should  contact  Michael  Mahsetky. 
professional  staff  member,  at  202/224- 
2251. 

SUBCOiaaTTEE  OH  WATER  RESOURCES 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  announce  today  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Water  Resources  of  the  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee will  hold  a  hearing  on  April  22. 
1983.  on  the  101  water  resource  devel- 
opment projects  proposed  for  authori- 
zation in  S.  947,  which  I  introduced  on 
March  24. 

Personally,  I  believe  we  must  begin 
with  the  assumption  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  knows  what  It  Is  doing. 
Therefore,  at  this  initial  hearing,  the 
subcommittee  will  hear  from  persons 
opposed  to  specific  projects  in  S.  947. 
Project  proponents  will  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  testify  later,  if  opposi- 
tion to  a  particular  project  occurs.  In 
the  event  a  specific  project  receives  no 
adverse  comments,  it  is  my  intention, 
Mr.  President,  to  assume  that  the 
project  is  noncontroversial  and  there- 
fore worthy  of  the  subcommittee's 
support. 

Written  comments  or  testimony  on 
any  of  the  projects  in  S.  947  will,  of 
course,  be  most  welcome. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  7  years 
since  the  Congress  enacted  an  omni- 
bus water  resources  bill.  Moving  for- 
ward quickly  on  new  project  authori- 
zations is  only  part  of  the  task  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Water  Re- 
sources, of  which  I  am  proud  to  serve 
as  chairman.  On  the  18th  and  19th  of 
May  we  will  hold  further,  detailed 
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hearings  on  those  issues  which  must 
be  addressed  in  the  context  of  an  om- 
nibus bill,  including  cost-sharing  and 
user  fee  policy  issues. 

Mr.  President,  these  will  not  be  easy 
Issues  to  resolve.  I  believe  that  if  new 
water  resource  development  is  to  move 
ahead,  they  must  be  resolved,  and  I 
want  to  assure  my  Senate  colleagues 
that  the  Water  Resources  Subcommit- 
tee will  work  diligently  In  a  spirit  of  bi- 
partisan cooperation  to  resolve  these 
issues  this  year  and  remove  the  ob- 
structions to  further  water  resource 
development. 

COmOTRX  OH  GOVKRinCXinAL  AfTAUtS 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs  will  hold  a  hearing  on  manage- 
ment of  the  E>epartment  of  Defense 
on  Thursday,  April  14,  at  9:30  a.m.  in 
room  SD-342  of  the  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building.  For  further  informa- 
tion, please  contact  Mr.  Link  Hoewing 
at  224-4751. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs  will  hold 
a  nomination  hearing  for  Inspector 
General  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense on  Thursday,  April  21,  at  10  a.m. 
in  room  SD-342  of  the  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building.  For  further  informa- 
tion, please  contact  Ms.  Margaret 
Hecht  at  224-4751. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs  will  hold 
a  continuation  of  hearings  on  trade  re- 
organization on  Tuesday,  April  26,  at 
10  a.m.  in  room  SD-342  of  the  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building.  For  further  in- 
formation, please  contact  Mr.  Mike 
Mitchell  at  224-4751. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs  will  hold 
a  nomination  hearing  for  Maria  Lucia 
Johnsen  and  Mr.  John  Ryan  to  be 
members  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service  on  Thursday, 
April  28,  at  2:30  p.m.  in  room  SD-342 
of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 
For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Ms.  Margaret  Hecht  at  224-4751. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EMEKGY  AHD  DEVELOPMENT 

B«r.  DOMENICI.  lilr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
that  the  Subcommittee  on  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development's  hearing  to 
receive  testimony  from  outside  wit- 
nesses on  the  President's  proposed 
budget  for  the  Department  of  Ener- 
gy's research  and  development  pro- 
grams previously  scheduled  for  Thurs- 
day, April  21  has  been  postponed  until 
Tuesday,  May  3  at  9:30  a.m.  in  room 
SD-366. 

In  addition,  I  would  like  to  annoimce 
that  the  subcommittee  has  scheduled 
a  hearing  for  Monday,  May  2,  begin- 
ning at  10  a.m.  in  room  SD-366  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  the  President's  pro- 
posed budget  for  the  Department  of 
Energy's  nuclear  waste  activities  pro- 
gram. 


Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  written  statements  for  the 
hearing  record  should  write  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  Research 
and  Development,  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  room 
SD-360,  Washington,  D.C. 

For  further  information  regarding 
these  hearings  you  may  wish  to  con- 
tact Mr.  Paul  Oilman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee staff  at  224-4431. 

STTBCOMMTTTZZ  ON  ENERGY  AMD  MINERAL 
RESOtTRCES 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
the  scheduling  of  public  hearings 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Energy 
and  Mineral  Resources. 

On  Monday,  May  2,  beginning  at  10 
a.m.  in  room  SD-562,  the  subcommit- 
tee will  hold  a  hearing  on  S.  883  and  S. 
558,  to  amend  the  Geothermal  Steam 
Act  of  1970  (30  U.S.C.  1001  et  seq.)  to 
expedite  exploration  and  development 
of  geothermal  resources. 

On  Friday,  May  6,  beginning  at  10 
a.m.  in  room  SD-366,  the  subcommit- 
tee will  hold  an  oversight  hearing  on 
the  strategic  petroleum  reserve  to 
review  financing  mechanisms,  interim 
storage,  fill  capacity,  and  others. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  at  either  of 
these  hearings  or  who  wish  to  submit 
written  statements  for  the  hearing 
record  should  write  to  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Mineral  Resources. 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, room  SD-360,  Washington, 
D.C. 

For  further  information  regarding 
these  hearings  you  may  wish  to  con- 
tact Mr.  Roger  Sindelar  of  the  sub- 
committee staff  at  224-5205. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  WATER  RESOURCES 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  announce  tbday  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Water  Resources  of  the  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee will  hold  a  hearing  on  April  22, 
1983  on  the  101  water  resource  devel- 
opment projects  proposed  for  authori- 
zation in  S.  947,  which  I  Introduced  on 
March  24. 

Personally,  I  believe  we  must  begin 
with  the  assimiption  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  knows  what  it  is  doliig. 
Therefore,  at  this  initial  hearing,  the 
subcommittee  will  hear  from  persons 
opposed  to  specific  projects  in  S.  947. 
Project  proponents  will  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  testify  later,  if  opposi- 
tion to  a  particular  project  occurs.  In 
the  event  a  specific  project  receives  no 
adverse  comments,  it  is  my  intention, 
Mr.  President,  to  assume  that  the 
project  is  noncontroversial  and  there- 
fore worthy  of  the  subcommittee's 
support. 

Written  comments  or  testimony  on 
any  of  the  projects  in  S.  947  will,  of 
course,  be  most  welcome. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  7  years 
since  the  Congress  enacted  an  omni- 
bus water  resources  bill.  Moving  for- 


ward quickly  on  new  project  authori- 
zations is  only  part  of  the  task  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Water  Re- 
sources, of  which  I  am  proud  to  serve 
as  chairman.  On  the  17th  and  18th  of 
May  we  will  tentatively  hold  further, 
detailed  hearings  on  those  issues 
which  must  be  addressed  in  the  con- 
text of  an  omnibus  bill,  including  cost 
sharing  and  user  fee  policy  issues. 

Mr.  President,  these  will  not  be  easy 
Issues  to  resolve.  I  believe  that  if  new 
water  resources  development  is  to 
move  ahead,  they  must  be  resolved, 
and  I  want  to  assure  my  Senate  col- 
leagues that  the  Water  Resources  Sub- 
committee will  work  diligently  in  a 
spirit  of  bipartisan  cooperation  to  re- 
solve these  issues  this  year  and  remove 
the  obstructions  to  further  water  re- 
source development. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


COCAINE-THROWING  IT  ALL 
AWAY 

•  Mrs.  HAWKINS.  As  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Drug  Enforcement  Caucus, 
I  have  had  my  worst  fears  about  the 
future  of  our  children  confirmed: 
Drug  abuse  is  indeed  undermining  the 
future  of  America  by  poisoning  our 
children.  I  also  discovered— to  my 
shock  and  dismay— that  youth  drug 
abuse  caimot  be  legislated  away. 

Over  the  past  two  decades,  the  use 
of  illegal  drugs  in  the  United  States 
has  continued  to  grow  and  now  per- 
vades every  community.  More  than  22 
million  Americans— nearly  one-tenth 
of  our  population— are  marihuana 
users.  According  to  a  recent  survey,  1 
out  of  14  high  school  seniors  are  daily 
users  of  marihuana.  Over  4  million 
people,  two-thirds  of  whom  are  be- 
tween the  ages  of  18  and  25,  use  co- 
caine on  a  regular  basis.  Approximate- 
ly one-half  million  Americans  are 
heroin  addicts. 

The  impact  of  youth  drug  abuse  is 
devastating.  During  the  past  20  years, 
the  health  of  all  Americans  has  been 
improving,  with  one  notable  exception: 
The  death  rate  for  young  Americans  is 
higher  than  It  was  20  years  ago.  Drug 
abuse  has  been  the  major  factor  In 
this  frightening  trend.  Oiir  society 
also  pays  a  heavy  toll  for  drug  abuse- 
suffering  economic  loss  and  an  in- 
crease in  violent  crime  in  their  com- 
munities—not to  mention  the  misery 
of  seeing  the  young  people  of  this 
country  destroy  themselves. 

Too  many  children  have  been  left 
emotionally  and  functionally  crippled 
by  illegal  drugs.  Only  through  educa- 
tion can  we  effectively  prevent  youth 
drug  abuse.  It  is  vital  that  TV  and 
radio  public  service  announcements  be 
produced  and  widely  distributed  to 
provide  children  with  solid  informa- 


tion on  the  health  hazards  of  Ulegal 
drugs. 

I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
and  submit  for  the  Rbcord  an  excel- 
lent editorial  from  the  April  11,  1983 
Newsweek  by  Pete  Axthelm  entitled 
"Throwing  It  All  Away"  which  dis- 
cusses the  tragic  loss  of  Billy  YIW- 
saker. 

The  editorial  f oUows: 

Throwiho  It  All  Away 
(By  Pete  Axthelm) 

On  Saturday  night.  BlUy  Tlvlsaker  danced 
with  his  girlfriend  at  the  Cartler  Ball,  on 
the  splendid  grounds  of  the  Palm  Beach 
Polo  and  Country  Club.  The  party  tent  was 
as  reasonable  a  facsimile  of  the  Place  Ven- 
dome  as  a  few  hundred  thousand  dollars' 
worth  of  carpentry  could  achieve.  The  fun 
also  felt  vaguely  sculpted,  ordered,  man- 
made.  Revelers  arrived  on  time,  ate  the  mas- 
terfully catered  courses  on  schedule,  left 
shorUy  after  midnight.  After  all.  there 
would  be  polo  the  next  day.  Most  would 
watch,  some  would  play. 

Billy  Tlvisaker  played  very  well  Sunday 
afternoon.  His  five-goal  handicap,  on  a  scale 
on  which  10  is  perfection,  placed  him  among 
the  56  best  Americans  in  the  sport.  Sunday 
he  looked  even  better  than  that,  meshing 
his  horsemanship  smoothly  with  the  head- 
long rushes  of  his  team's  10-goaI  Argentine 
star  Gonzalo  Tanoira  and  the  fierce  thrusts 
of  his  father  and  teammate.  Bill  Sr.  The 
Ylvisakers'  team  lost  narrowly,  but  Billy 
scored  three  goals  and  accepted  hugs  and 
congratulations  amid  the  traditional  poet- 
match  champagne  sipping. 

NO  DILETTANTE 

Billy  had  other  reasons  for  the  broad 
smile  and  dancing  eyes  beneath  his  tousled 
blond  hair.  He  had  just  signed  on  to  play 
this  summer  with  Tommy  Wayman,  the 
Oklahoma-bom  hero  who  is  one  of  only  two 
American  10-goalers.  There  was  also  plans 
for  a  campaign  In  England,  where  Billy  had 
already  beaten  Prince  Charles  and  met  the 
queen.  Perhaps  most  satisfying  of  all,  Billy 
sold  a  pony  that  day  for  a  lot  of  money.  In 
the  delicate  pro-amateur  balance  of  high- 
style  international  polo,  the  development 
and  sale  of  top  horses  are  among  the  quali- 
ties that  distinguish  the  pros.  Bill  Ylvlsaker 
Sr.  happens  to  be  a  hugely  successful  busi- 
ness entrepreneur  as  well  as  the  major  force 
behind  polo  In  America.  But  son  Billy  was 
no  idle-rich  dilettante.  Sunday's  events  con- 
firmed him  as  horseman,  athlete,  pro.  He 
told  friends  he  was  planning  to  do  some 
celebrating. 

The  party  began  at  sundown  at  the  Play- 
ers' Club.  It  ended  less  than  12  hours  later, 
in  the  bathroom  of  Billy's  home  on  the  am- 
bitious Wellington  sports  and  housing  com- 
plex that  his  father  has  carved  out  of  a  vast 
barren  tract  west  of  Palm  Beach.  Sarah 
Port,  Billy's  girlfriend,  found  his  body.  He 
had  snorted  a  large  amount  of  cocaine  and 
injected  more  intravenously.  Friends  re- 
called that  he  had  struggled  with  a  drug 
problem  some  years  ago,  but  they  thought 
he  had  licked  It.  They  were  wrong.  Billy  was 
27  when  he  died  last  week. 

The  funeral  took  place  Wednesday  in 
modest  church  called  St.  EHivid's  In  the 
Pines.  Billy's  favorite  pony  stood  under  tack 
outside.  His  dog  Brandy  romped  nearby. 
The  mourners  sat  on  folding  chairs  and  lis- 
tened to  a  service  said  by  Father  John  Man- 
grum,  luiown  as  the  "polo  priest."  Then  BUI 
Tlvisaker  Sr.  rose  and  spoke  with  sad  and 
savage  eloquence.  "I  guess  you  all  know  my 
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son  died  of  an  overdose  of  cocaine.  What  a 
waste.  I  can  only  hope  that  there  will  be  a 
lesson  In  this  terrible  occurrence  for  some 
young  people  somewhere." 

The  lesson  has  been  cried  out  and  un- 
heard depressingly  often  In  sports  as  in  life. 
We  have  sorrowed  for  the  needle-tracked 
wizards  of  the  ghetto  hoops,  the  naive  and 
cocky  kids  who  figured  that  aU  the  big  stars 
dabbled  in  coke,  the  faded  shells  who  played 
too  long  at  a  high-stakes  game  that  they 
hollowly  labeled  "recreational."  But  for 
those  of  us  who  knew  Billy  and  his  world, 
his  demise  is  worth  crying  out  once  more. 
This  was  a  high-splrlted  young  man  with 
almost  everything.  His  death  U  a  grim  trib- 
ute to  the  lure  of  white  lines  and  smooth 
mirrors  on  the  path  toward  nothingness. 

BlU  Tlvisaker  Sr.,  a  man  of  sweeping 
vision  and  fiery  Intensity,  never  dreamt  of 
such  a  turn  to  darkness.  He  is  chairman  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  Gould  Inc.,  a  (2 
billion  conglomerate.  It  has  more  than  a 
hundred  subsidiaries  worldwide.  Palm 
Beach  Polo,  which  is  merely  the  most  opu- 
lent sports  venue  imaginable,  is  one  of  the 
smallest  Gould  holdings.  But  it  is  Bill's  best- 
loved  project.  His  boiling  energies  have 
shaped  both  the  place  and  the  entire  game 
of  polo. 

The  Tlvisaker  children  were  hardly 
spoiled.  One  daughter  is  a  Jewelry  designer, 
another  a  college  student.  The  eldest, 
Laurie,  is  an  effective  publicity  director  who 
has  helped  spur  the  expanding  interest  in 
polo.  Like  his  father.  Billy  asked  no  favors 
and  took  pride  in  toughness  and  challenges. 
A  poor  student,  he  was  struggling  at  Junior 
college  when  he  decided  he  would  like  to 
play  polo  at  the  University  of  Virginia.  The 
school  demanded  that  he  fashion  a  straight- 
A  semester  in  JC  to  earn  that.  Billy  did  it. 

ACHIEVEMENT 

Similarly,  he  was  not  satisfied  to  be  one  of 
the  wealthy  patrons  who  pay  the  feed  and 
tack  bills  for  the  privilege  of  riding  with  the 
10-goal  stars.  His  game  Improved  steadily  in 
recent  years,  and  the  elite  of  International 
polo  respected  him  as  a  peer  and  a  friend. 
Under  the  peculiar  code  of  the  polo  life,  the 
achievement  was  considerable. 

"A  player  must  be  judged  by  aU  his  con- 
duct, on  and  off  the  fields,"  explains  Memo 
Gracida,  the  second  American  lO-goaler. 
"He  can  lose  respect  not  Just  by  playing 
poorly  or  dirty,  but  by  behaving  rudely  at  a 
party  or  putting  a  pony's  bandages  on  slop- 
pily." Tommy  Wayman's  wife,  Rosemary, 
adds:  "Polo  is  a  passport  to  the  whole  world, 
but  you  have  to  keep  earning  it." 

By  all  accounts,  Billy  Tlvisaker  earned  it. 
Perhaps  that  memory  will  fortify  his  father 
as  he  reaches  down  for  a  toughness  that  not 
even  more  than  100  subsidiaries  ever  de- 
manded. Maybe,  under  some  striped  party 
tent  after  the  pain  is  dulled  by  time,  it  will 
even  allow  Billy's  friends  to  raise  stemmed 
glasses  to  recall  the  best  and  boldest  days  of 
his  fast,  brief  life.  As  the  polo  goes  on  this 
month  and  for  winters  and  springs  to  come, 
there  will  probably  be  tournaments  or  tro- 
phies honoring  his  name  or  reflecting  his 
Image.  Billy's  father  knew  a  better  way,  as 
he  said  at  the  funeral.  The  truest  honor 
would  be  to  remember  all  that  a  young  man 
can  erase  with  a  Jab  of  a  needle  into  a  vein.* 


IGNORED  TRUTHS  ABOUT  THE 
VIETNAM  WAR 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
it  has  long  been  an  article  of  faith 
among   those   who  opposed   U.S.   in- 
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volvement  in  Vietnam  that  the  Com- 
munist guerrilla  movement  In  South 
Vietnam  was  a  spontaneous  peoples' 
uprising  and  that  the  United  States 
was  involving  Itself  In  what  was,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  a  civil  war. 

Now  no  less  an  authority  than  Gen. 
Vo  Nguyen  Giap.  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese military  conunander,  and  his  col- 
league, Gen.  Vo  Vo  Bam,  have  demol- 
ished this  hoary  myth.  According  to 
General  Bam,  the  Commimist  govern- 
ment in  North  Vietnam  decided  to  un- 
leash armed  aggression  against  the 
Saigon  government  in  1959,  a  full  year 
before  the  National  Liberation  Front 
In  South  Vietnam  was  formed.  Work 
on  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail,  which  f  un- 
neled  Communist  soldiers  and  military 
supplies  from  North  Vietnam  to  the 
South  also  began  that  year,  2  years 
before  President  Kennedy  sent  the 
first  685  U.S.  military  advisers  to 
South  Vietnam. 

I  ask  that  the  Economist's  account 
of  the  remarkable  Interview  that  Gen- 
erals Glap  and  Bam  gave  a  French  tel- 
evision crew  of  these  and  other  long 
Ignored  truths  about  the  Vietnam  war 
be  printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  article  f  oUows: 

[Prom  the  Economist,  Feb.  28, 1983] 
Vietnam— We  Lied  to  Tou 

Vietnam  has  at  last  come  clean.  In  half  a 
dozen  sentences  in  a  French  television  docu- 
mentary, the  North  Vietnamese  mUitary 
commander,  (General  Vo  Nguyen  Glap.  and 
his  colleague,  General  Vo  Bam,  have  demol- 
ished some  of  the  myths  which  helped  to 
swell  the  anti- Vietnam-war  movement  from 
San  Francisco  to  Stockholm. 

According  to  General  Bam,  the  decision  to 
unleash  an  armed  revolt  against  the  Saigon 
government  was  taken  by  a  North  Vietnam- 
ese communist  party  plenum  in  1959.  This 
was  a  year  before  the  National  Liberation 
Front  was  set  up  in  South  Vietnam.  The 
aim.  General  Bam  added,  was  "to  reunite 
the  country".  So  much  for  that  myth  that 
the  Vletcong  was  an  autonomous  southern 
force  which  spontaneously  decided  to  rise 
against  the  oppression  of  the  Diem  regime. 
And  General  Bam  should  know.  As  a  result 
of  the  decision,  he  was  given  the  Job  of 
opening  up  an  infiltration  trail  in  the  south. 

The  year  was  still  1959.  That  was  two 
years  before  President  Kennedy  stepped  up 
American  support  for  Diem  by  sending  685 
advisers  to  South  Vietnam.  So  much  for  the 
story  that  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trail  was  esUb- 
lished  only  to  counteract  the  American  mili- 
tary build-up.  From  what  General  Glap  told 
the  television  reporter,  Mr.  J6r0me  Kanapa, 
it  is  clear  that  the  North  Vietnamese  had 
been  trying  to  Infiltrate  men  and  supplies 
Into  the  south  even  earlier,  but  had  been 
stopped  by  the  blockade  of  the  frontier. 

(General  Bam  got  his  orders  on  May  19, 
1969.  "Absolute  secrecy,  absolute  security, 
were  our  watchwords",  he  recalled.  Given 
the  long  life  of  doubts  about  the  very  exist- 
ence of  the  trail,  he  succeeded.  The  North 
Vietnamese  army  worked  its  way  across  the 
demilitarised  zone  between  the  two  Viet- 
nams  In  June,  1959.  It  was,  according  to 
General  Glap,  "a  modest  track".  Still,  the 
North  Vietnamese  told  Mr.  Kanapa.  20.000 
men,  including  thousands  of  political  cadres, 
moved  along  it  Into  the  south  in  its  early 
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yean.  So  much  for  the  legend  that  the  trail 
handled  only  supplies,  and  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  left  the  VIetcong  to  do  their 
own  fighting. 

In  IMl,  four  years  before  the  first  Ameri- 
can marines  splashed  ashore  at  Danang, 
North  Vietnam  decided  to  open  a  bigger 
trail  to  the  west  of  the  original  route.  This 
cut  through  Laos  and  Cambodia,  with 
rtnaonn  of  spurs  running  off  the  main  trail. 
It  ended  at  An  Loc,  75  miles  west  of  Saigon, 
and  was  linked  by  secret  routes  to  the  main 
VIetcong  base  at  Cu  Chi  nearer  the  capital. 

According  to  army  officers  who  worked  on 
the  main  traU,  30,000  men  were  Involved  in 
building  it.  Fully  developed,  it  contained 
several  thousand  kilometres  of  surfaced 
roads  which  could  carry  artillery  and  tanks. 
There  were  air-raid  shelters  every  100  yards. 
One  of  the  chief  officers  on  the  trail,  Colo- 
nel Hoang  Zuan  Dien,  said  the  subsequent 
raids  by  American  B-52  bombers  were  less 
of  a  problem  than  they  might  have  been  be- 
cause they  came  in  the  same  patterns  at  the 
same  time  each  day.  "so  we  knew  when  to 
shelter". 

When  the  first  traU  opened.  It  took  six 
months  to  travel  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
In  1975,  when  Saigon  feU.  the  Journey 
lasted  a  week.  By  then,  the  trail  had  taken 
on  an  international  character.  "It  was  not 
only  for  Vietnam  but  for  the  war  theatre  of 
our  brother  peoples".  General  Giap  told  Mr. 
Kanapa.  So  much  for  the  North  Vietnamese 
protestations  that  they  never  Intervened  in 
Laos  or  Cambodia. 

The  French  film,  broadcast  on  February 
16th,  showed  Mr.  ECanapa  and  his  crew 
taking  the  long  Jeep  ride  down  the  trail,  the 
first  westerners  to  do  so.  Everyone  he  spoke 
to  seemed  quite  relaxed  about  overturning 
some  of  Hanoi's  pet  fictions.  General  Giap, 
in  his  four-star  general's  uniform,  was  par- 
ticularly at  ease.  A  quarter  of  a  century 
after  the  original  events,  Hanoi's  men  evi- 
dently feel  that  the  west's  desire  to  forget 
all  about  the  war  is  strong  enough  to  allow 
them  to  come  clean  at  last.* 


THE  PROBLEM  OP  SOCIAL 
SECURITY 

•  Mr.  FTinT.MR  Mr.  President,  over  the 
weekend,  I  had  occasion  to  read  the 
text  of  a  forthright  address  delivered 
at  Campbell  University  in  North  Caro- 
lina by  George  Marotta,  senior  re- 
search fellow  of  Stanford  University's 
Hoover  Institution. 

I  realize,  Mr.  President,  that  Mr. 
Marotta's  assessment  of  the  social  se- 
curity problem  may  be  controversial. 
And,  needless  to  say.  Congress  has  al- 
ready enacted  legislation  for  the  most 
recent  bailout  of  the  social  security 
system.  But  Congress  did  not  solve  the 
problem,  and  scarcely  anyone  doubts 
that  within  a  few  years  the  issue  will 
be  back  for  further  consideration. 

In  that  frame  of  reference,  it  is  es- 
sential that  all  of  us  consider  all 
points  of  view,  regardless  of  whether 
we  agree  with  them  totally  or  In  part. 

To  establish  Mr.  Marotta's  creden- 
tials. I  ask  that  a  brief  biographical 
sketch  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 

George  Marotta  Is  responsible  for  the 
public  affairs  program  at  the  Hoover  Insti- 
tution. In  addition,  he  gives  a  seminar  on 


U.S.  foreign  policy  and  is  pursuing  research 
on  U.S.  relations  with  developing  countries 
of  the  Third  World. 

He  Joined  the  Hoover  Institution  at  Stan- 
ford University  in  1976  after  twenty-six 
years  of  service  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment in  foreign  affairs  in  Washington,  D.C. 
and  several  overseas  assignments.  Marotta 
served  with  the  Department  of  State's 
Agency  for  International  Development  from 
1967  untU  1975.  As  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  AID  mission  In  Vietnam  in  1968.  he 
earned  a  Meritorious  Honor  Award  for  serv- 
ice during  the  Viet  Cong  offensive  In  the 
city  of  Saigon. 

Included  in  his  government  career  was  a 
period  of  service  on  the  White  House  staff 
as  Deputy  Director  of  the  Public  Affairs 
Staff  of  the  President's  Federal  Property 
Council.  For  that  service  during  1972-1973, 
he  received  a  Presidential  Certificate  of  Ap- 
preciation. 

Prom  1962  through  1966,  Marotta  worked 
In  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on 
International  security  policy  matters.  In 
1966.  he  was  selected  to  participate  in  the 
federal  government's  highest  training  pro- 
gram on  international  affairs— conducted  by 
the  Foreign  Service  Institute  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Kennedy  Adminis- 
tration, he  helped  to  launch  the  Peace 
Corps  program.  Marotta  also  saw  service  in 
the  administration  areas  of  the  U.S.  Infor- 
mation Agency.  During  the  entire  eight- 
year  period  of  the  Eisenhower  Administra- 
tion, he  served  on  the  National  Security 
Council,  specializing  in  the  coordination  of 
U.S.  programs  in  the  Middle  East,  Africa, 
and  Latin  America. 

MarotU  was  bom  in  Scotia,  N.Y.,  In  1926. 
He  received  a  B>A.  degree  in  political  science 
from  Syracuse  University.  In  1951.  he  re- 
ceived an  M.A.  In  Public  Administration 
from  the  Maxwell  Graduate  School  of  Citi- 
zenship and  Public  Affairs,  at  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity. Memberships  include  the  World  Af- 
fairs CouncU,  the  American  Political  Sci- 
ence Association  and  accreditation  In  the 
Public  Relations  Society  of  America. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Now,  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Mr.  Marotta's  address  at  Campbell 
University  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
The  text  referred  to  follows: 
The  Growikg  Power  or  Senior  Citizens 
AND  THE  Problem  or  Social  SEcnRirr 
(An  address  by  Oeo^e  Marotta,  Senior  Re- 
search   Fellow   of   Stanford   University's 
Hoover  Institution  at  The  Adam  Smith 
Club.  Campbell  University,  Bules  Creek, 
N.C.,  Idar.  1,  1983.  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Intercollegiate  Studies  Institute.) 
You  might  ask,  with  justification,  why 
young  people  should  be  interested  in  the 
subject  of  senior  citizens  and  social  security. 
The  answer  is  that  with  the  passage  of  suffi- 
cient time,  you  will  automatically  become 
senior  citizens,  but  the  benefits  you  will  col- 
lect from  social  security  will  automatically 
decrease— unless  you  do  something  about  it 
now. 

Everyone  knows  that  the  social  security 
program  lacks  sufficient  funding  for  future 
benefit  paymenU.  Many  young  people  sus- 
pect that  there  will  not  be  sufficient  money 
In  the  system  for  them  to  receive  their  pay- 
ments when  they  reach  retirement  age.  In 
order  to  solve  this  problem,  a  bi-partisan 
commission  has  proposed  reforms  which  are 
currently  being  considered  by  Congress.  The 
recommendations   have   two   major   flaws: 


first,  they  do  not  go  far  enough  in  solving 
the  long-term  financial  problem  and  second. 
Congress  may  not  put  even  these  modest 
changes  into  effect. 

The  basic  problem  is  that  senior  cltiseni 
represent  such  a  powerful  political  group  In 
our  society  that  few  senators  and  congress- 
men have  the  statesmanship  to  vote  for  the 
revisions  that  they  know  are  needed  to 
maintain  the  Integrity  of  the  system. 

Because  the  number  of  older  Americans  Is 
growing  faster  than  other  age  groups,  their 
political  power  will  Increase.  Therefore,  I 
would  like  to  examine  with  you  the  current 
status  of  the  aged  In  America  in  relation  to 
the  social  security  problem,  as  a  study  in 
what  we  may  expect  in  solving  other  prob- 
lems involving  senior  citizens. 

Using  the  age  of  65  as  a  definition  for  "el- 
derly," we  find  that  there  are  26  million 
Americans  over  this  traditional  retirement 
age.  The  actual  figure  is  less  important  than 
the  trend  of  aging.  The  elderly  now  repre- 
sent one  in  nine  of  the  total  population. 
They  were  only  one  of  fifteen  in  1940.  By 
the  year  2020,  the  elderly  will  number  one 
in  five.  Since  a  much  higher  proportion  of 
older  people  vote  than  younger  people,  it  is 
evident  that  the  political  clout  of  older 
people  will  increase  significantly. 

Contrary  to  popular  conception,  the  ma- 
jority of  elderly  are  not  poor.  Only  15  per- 
cent live  below  poverty  level— compared  to 
13  percent  of  the  rest  of  the  population. 
The  number  living  In  poverty  was  signifi- 
cantly higher  in  1959—33  percent  of  the 
aged. 

Of  coiu'se  the  average  income  of  the  elder- 
ly is  less  than  others  because  only  18  per- 
cent of  the  men  and  8  percent  of  the  women 
are  still  working.  However  their  needs  are 
fewer  too.  Their  children  are  grown  and 
most  own  their  homes.  According  to  the 
Census  Bureau,  over  70  percent  of  house- 
hold heads  In  the  age  group  65  and  over  are 
homeowners.  What's  more,  three  out  of 
four  of  the  single-family  homes  are  mort- 
gage free.  Because  housing  is  a  person's 
largest  financial  expenditure,  this  repre- 
sents a  big  advantage  for  senior  citizens. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  most  old 
people  are  not  sick.  The  majority  of  elderly 
are  active  and  Independent.  In  fact.  81  per- 
cent are  physlcaUy  capable  of  getting 
around  with  no  assistance. 

"What  does  all  this  have  to  do  with  social 
security,"  you  ask.  The  myth  of  massive 
poverty  within  the  senior  citizen  age  group 
is  preventing  the  political  process  from 
making  needed  reforms  in  social  security 
programs. 

Exactly  what  is  wrong  with  social  securi- 
ty? The  problem  can  be  stated  several  ways: 
(1)  benefits  are  too  high;  (2)  payroll  taxes 
are  too  low;  (3)  benefit  recipients  are  living 
too  lonr.  &nd  (4)  too  many  secondary  social 
objectives  have  been  added  to  the  original 
goal  of  the  program.  In  simunary,  the  gov- 
ernment win  soon  be  paying  out  more  In 
benefits  than  It  U  receiving  in  payroll  taxes. 
We  are  now  at  the  crisis  stage  since  we  have 
already  reduced  the  trust  fund  reserves  and 
borrowed  from  the  medicare  and  disability 
Insurance  trust  funds. 

When  FDR  signed  the  original  act,  the  ob- 
jective was  'to  give  some  measure  of  protec- 
tion to  the  average  citizen  and  his 
family  .  .  .  against  poverty  ridden  old  age." 
Note  it  said  "some"  not  "total"  protection. 
It  was  always  Intended  as  a  partial  pay- 
ment—a foundation  for  retirement  plan- 
ning. The  individual  and  his  family  were  ex- 
pected to  provide  some  self-help. 


We  have  already  examined  how  increased 
longevity  has  burdened  the  financial  solven- 
cy of  the  system.  life  expectancy  today  at 
birth  Is  73  years;  in  1930  it  was  60  years;  yet 
all  during  that  period  the  social  security  re- 
tirement age  has  been  held  at  65! 

Increasingly,  beneficiaries  are  receiving  a 
large  component  of  welfare-type  assistance 
and  not  strictly  pension-type  payments. 

The  prrblem  could  be  stated  in  terms  of 
Inadequate  level  of  payroll  taxes.  However, 
a  greater  number  of  people  now  pay  more  In 
Social  Security  tax  than  they  do  in  income 
taxes.  In  1970,  the  maximum  Social  Securi- 
ty tax  was  $374;  In  1982,  $2,170;  and  In  1990 
It  wlU  be  $4,600.  In  1968,  the  taxpayers  In 
California  "revolted"  against  rapidly  in- 
creasing property  taxes.  It  does  not  require 
much  stretch  of  the  Imagination  to  foresee 
a  youth  revolt  against  oppressive  social  se- 
curity payroll  taxes. 

Another  way  of  looking  at  the  problem  is 
that  benefits  are  too  high.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  this  is  true— when  the  total  cost 
of  benefits  are  viewed  in  relation  to  the 
amount  of  taxes  levied.  For  the  first  30 
years,  the  benefit  payments  were  set  at  a 
level  of  one-third  of  the  average  workers' 
final  year  of  salary.  Because  of  a  series  of 
mistakes  during  the  past  decade,  this  "wage 
replacement  ratio"  has  now  soared  to  56 
percent.  In  fact,  today  many  retirees  receive 
more  in  retirement  than  they  did  In  salary 
during  the  year  before  they  retired. 

Let  me  summarize  the  problem  of  social 
sec«irity  as  seen  from  a  current  male  retiree 
In  Boca  Raton,  Florida:  (a)  From  1940  to 
1971,  he  paid  total  social  security  taxes  of 
$2,654;  (b)  after  retirement,  the  first  year's 
benefits  received  by  him  and  his  wife  were 
$4,322;  (c>  because  of  cost-of-living  in- 
creases, his  benefits  this  year  will  total 
$9,336.  In  the  ten  years  since  he  retired,  this 
man  has  received  over  $67,000.  This  is  not 
an  atypical  example,  and  there  Is  no  way 
the  system  can  continue  to  take  In  $2,654 
and  pay  out  $67,000. 

Let's  look  at  another  example.  Take  the 
case  of  a  wage  earner  who  paid  the  maxi- 
mum in  payroll  taxes  since  the  system  first 
began  coUecting  in  1937.  If  that  person  re- 
tired at  age  65  at  the  end  of  1981.  he  would 
have  paid  $14,700  Into  the  system.  That  Is 
the  absolute  most  anyone  could  have  put  In 
during  that  period.  Now  comes  the  problem: 
that  person  would  get  back  every  penny  of 
the  $14,700  In  about  19  months.  If  he  or  she 
had  a  spouse  who  had  never  worked,  the 
payback  would  be  completed  within  13 
months. 

As  for  the  future  and  tomorrow's  worker, 
you  students  will  be  interested  in  these  sta- 
tistics. An  average  worker,  starting  out 
today  as  a  20-year-old,  and  paying  only  the 
average  tax  over  a  lifetime,  will  probably 
pay  more  than  $335,000  Into  the  system. 
You  can  be  assured  that  the  bargain  days  of 
social  security  are  past.  You  will  never  re- 
ceive the  terrific  payback  ratios  received  by 
the  early  recipients.  Whether  you  will  even 
get  back  all  that  you  have  put  In  depends  on 
the  current  debate. 

I  am  advising  my  children  and  I  would  rec- 
ommend that  you  plan  to  supplement  your 
social  security  with  a  private  pension  and 
personal  savings  to  the  greatest  extent  pos- 
sible. This  is  only  prudent.  As  I  stated 
before,  social  security  was  never  Intended  to 
be  a  complete  retirement  program. 

I  know  you  have  many  better  things  to  do 
than  worry  about  how  you  will  support 
yourself  in  retirement,  but  I  would  urge  you 
to  get  Involved  In  the  current  bail  out  of  the 
social  security  system.  We  desperately  need 


the  Input  of  the  future  generation,  because 
current  senior  citizens  and  adult  taypayers 
have  been  acting  In  a  very  Irresponsible 
manner  at  your  expense.  Senior  citizens 
through  lobbying  organizations  such  as  the 
American  Anoclatlon  of  Retired  Persons, 
the  National  Association  of  Retired  Teach- 
ers, the  National  Association  of  Retired 
Federal  Employees,  etc.,  are  pressuring  our 
representatives  for  more,  more  and  more  of 
practically  everthing  these  days.  They  are 
passing  the  bill  for  all  of  this  to  you  because 
they  are  not  taxing  themselves  sufficiently 
to  pay  for  all  of  these  demands. 

I  have  been  accused  by  my  fellow  senior 
citizens  for  being  insensitive  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  needy  poor.  That  is  not  true— 
we  should  be  compassionate  to  the  needs  of 
the  poor.  However,  that's  no  excuse  to  aban- 
don reason  or  the  principle  of  Individual  re- 
sponsibility. 

Too  many  government  programs  serve  to 
collect  from  Peter  to  pay  Paul  without 
regard  to  need  or  personal  responsibility. 
The  result  Is  big  government  and  a  bloated 
bureaucracy. 

There  are  so  many  remedies  to  correct  the 
social  security  program  that  it's  difficult  to 
know  where  to  begin.  A  bi-partisan  Social 
Security  Reform  Commission  has  studied 
the  problem  for  months  to  find  a  solution. 
I'm  afraid  they  were  not  statesmanlike 
enough  because  their  proposals  are  short- 
term  palliatives  at  best. 

As  expected,  they  took  the  easy  way  out. 
Once  given.  It  is  very  difficult  to  reduce  ben- 
efits. Of  their  $169  billion  rescue  program, 
only  $40  billion  in  savings  are  In  the  form  of 
reduced  benefits— they  actually  only  slowed 
down  benefit  increases.  Most  of  the  remain- 
ing $129  billion  shortfall  would  come  from 
tax  increases. 

For  the  first  time,  $40  billion  would  sup- 
port the  program  from  general  tax  reve- 
nues. Many  (myself  Included)  fear  that  once 
this  dike  Is  breached  there  will  be  no  end  to 
dipping  Into  this  ocean.  Scheduled  increased 
taxes  will  be  accelerated  to  bring  In  $40  bil- 
lion. 

The  reform  also  includes  taxing  benefits 
for  the  first  time  One  half  of  social  security 
payments  would  be  taxed:  If  an  individual 
has  other  Income  of  $20,000  a  year  or 
$25,000  for  a  married  couple.  This  means 
test  addition  moves  the  system  even  further 
away  from  an  insurance  concept  toward  Just 
another  welfare-type  program. 

The  recommendation  to  include  federal 
employees  in  the  social  security  system  and 
to  stop  the  withdrawal  by  state  and  local 
government  and  non-profit  organization  em- 
ployees is  a  sound  one.  These  are  usually 
high  paid  employees  who  should  pay  their 
fair  share  of  the  ever-increasing  welfare 
component  of  the  program. 

However,  all  federal  employees  should 
have  been  phased  In  and  not  just  the  new 
employees.  The  fact  that  some  groups  are 
opting  out  of  the  system  Is  Irrefutable  evi- 
dence that  other  private  pensions  schemes 
are  now  a  better  retirement  planning  alter- 
native. 

This  story  is  not  over  because  Congress 
has  yet  to  act  on  the  reform  proposals.  You 
can  be  certain  that  the  senior  citizen  lobby 
will  be  active  and  probably  successful.  That 
means  that  benefits  will  not  be  cut  In  any 
significant  way.  It  seems  likely  that  taxes 
will  be  increased  and  that  the  residual  defi- 
cit will  be  made  up  by  tapping  general  reve- 
nues. 

My  proposals  to  rescue  the  system  would 
include  gradually  increasing  the  retirement 
age  to  68  and  entirely  eliminating  early  re- 


tirement at  reduced  benefits.  I  would  also 
completely  remove  all  of  the  other  welfare 
type  of  goals  from  the  program  such  as  dis- 
ability and  medical  care.  I  also  would  re- 
quire that  everyone  be  included  in  this 
system.  I  would  keep  the  program  as  an  ac- 
tuarially sound  system. 

The  important  point  I  want  to  make,  how- 
ever, is  that  the  political  power  of  senior 
citizens  will  continue  to  grow,  that  you  need 
to  be  aware  of  this,  and  that  we  need  to 
hear  from  you  In  the  politlcial  process.  If 
the  selfish  "Grey  Panthers"  are  allowed  to 
go  unchecked  or  if  they  do  not  exhibit  some 
self-restraint,  the  proportion  of  our  national 
resources  devoted  to  government  will  con- 
tinue to  grow.  Despite  the  best  efforts  of 
President  Reagan,  the  share  of  the  Gross 
National  Product  eaten  up  by  the  federal 
bureaucracy  has  already  grown  from  21  per- 
cent to  about  23  percent.  Another  danger  is 
that  public  social  spending  will  expand  so 
much  that  it  will  "crowd  out"  the  resources 
we  need  for  defense  purposes. 

The  senior  citizens  will  listen  to  you.  All 
you  need  to  do  is  speak  out.  There  isn't  any- 
thing that  they  wouldn't  do  for  their  chil- 
dren. You  need  to  point  out  to  them  the 
damage  they  have  done  and  are  doing  to  the 
younger  generation  through  runaway  gov- 
ernment deficit  spending.* 


VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION 
MEDICAL  CARE 

•  Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
recent  testimony  by  John  F.  Sommer, 
Jr.,  deputy  director.  National  Veterans 
Affairs  and  Rehabilitation  Commis- 
sion of  the  American  Legion.  Mr.  Som- 
mer's  testimony  was  given  before  the 
House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee's 
Subcommittee  on  Hospitals  and 
Health  Care  on  March  16,  1983. 

The  subject  of  Mr.  Sommer's  testi- 
mony was  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion medical  construction  program  for 
fiscal  year  1984  and  related  matters. 
The  construction  program  portion  of 
the  VA's  fiscal  year  1984  budget  is 
$868  million. 

As  a  member  of  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee,  I  was  especially  inter- 
ested in  Mr.  Sommer's  remarks  con- 
cerning the  need  to  expedite  the  devel- 
opment and  completion  of  VA  con- 
struction projects. 

Mr.  Sommer's  testimony  has  great 
importance  to  the  veterans  of  this 
country.  I  ask  that  his  testimony  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Statement  op  John  F.  Sommer,  Jr.,  DEitrrT 
Director,  National  Veterans  Attairs  and 
Rehabilitation  Commission,  the  Ameri- 
can Legion 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee, the  American  Legion  is  apprecia- 
tive of  this  opportunity  to  present  its  views 
on  the  Veterans  Administration  medical 
construction  program  for  fiscal  year  1984, 
and  related  matters. 

It  must  be  said  that  the  American  Legion 
is  gratified  for  the  manner  in  which  the  Ad- 
ministration has  responded  to  the  ongoing 
need  for  renovation  and  replacement  of  fa- 
cilities within  the  VA  medical  care  system  in 
its  fiscal  year  1984  Budget  proposal,  by  rec- 
ommending an  increase  of  $319  million  in 
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the  construction  procnuna  for  a  total  of 
ISM  million.  Moat  of  thla  la  aUocated  to  the 
medical  care  procram. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  extremely  pleaaed 
to  aee  that  $364  million  of  the  budgeted  con- 
■tructkm  funda  are  earmarked  for  the  Mln- 
neapidla  replacement  hospital,  aa  originally 
propoaed,  with  735  acute  care  and  130  nurs- 
ing home  care  beds.  The  American  Legion 
haa  continually  espoused  the  urgency  of 
this  badly  needed  and  long  overdue  project, 
and  we  look  forward  to  its  progression. 

The  Veterans  Administration  Facility 
Planning  uhJ  Construction  Committee  has 
completed  its  study  and  revalidation  process 
of  the  major  construction  projects  for  fiscal 
year  1984,  sAd  for  the  most  part,  as  we  ex- 
pected, it  was  determined  that  there  is 
ample  Justification  for  U^e  projects,  al- 
though further  development  was  required 
in  some  cases. 

As  you  are  aware  Mr.  Chairman,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  revalidation  initiative,  The 
American  Legion  provided  VA  with  informa- 
tion relating  to  construction  needs  at  the 
identified  projecU  that  was  extracted  from 
the  site  visit  reports  of  our  Field  Represent- 
atives, updated  where  necessary,  and  devel- 
oped into  exhibits  for  each  of  the  projects. 
This  Subcommittee  was  provided  copies  of 
the  reports.  The  information  indicated  that 
in  nearly  every  single  instance,  the  projects 
were  reflective  of  the  actual  needs  within 
the  VA  medical  care  system. 

An  area  of  the  VA  medical  construction 
program  that  concerns  The  American 
Legion  Is  the  amount  of  time  between  the 
conception  of  a  project,  once  the  need  has 
been  determined,  and  the  completion  of 
construction.  It  is  apparent  to  us  that  there 
is  a  definite  need  for  steps  to  be  taken  to  ab- 
breviate the  construction  planning  timeta- 
ble. 

In  reviewing  the  fiscal  year  1984  Budget 
proposal,  it  was  noted  that  for  the  first 
time,  authorization  was  requested  to  expend 
appropriated  funds  to  accomplish  working 
drawing  designs  on  five  projects  which  are 
to  be  given  high  priority  consideration  for 
the  Administration's  fiscal  year  1985  Budget 
proposal.  By  preparing  the  working  draw- 
ings during  fiscal  year  1984,  it  is  acknowl- 
edged that  construction  on  the  five  projects 
can  begin  early  in  1985,  provided  they  are 
approved  and  ftmds  are  appropriated.  To 
The  American  Legion  this  is  a  sensible  ap- 
proach to  shortening  the  time  span. 

In  addition,  the  General  Accounting 
Office  report  entitled  "Opportunity  to 
Reduce  the  Cost  of  Building  VA  Medical  Fa- 
cilities", tiiat  was  prepared  at  the  request  of 
this  Subcommittee,  pointed  out  that  an  ex- 
tension of  the  Advanced  Planning  Fund  to 
allow  VA  to  contract  for  final  designs  while 
Congress  reviews  the  projects  could  reduce 
overall  costs.  OAO  stated  that  the  time  it 
takes  to  complete  medical  facility  construc- 
tion projects  could  be  reduced  by  up  to  IS 
months  by  extending  the  fund,  which  would 
necessitate  Congressional  action  to  amend 
VA's  construction  authority  under  38  USC 
SOOl. 

The  ability  to  expedite  the  development 
and  completion  of  VA  construction  projects 
by  15  months,  in  the  Legion's  thinking, 
would  result  in  substantial  cost  savings 
when  compared  to  the  lengthy  course  of 
proceedings  that  the  projects  currently  un- 
dergo, and  we  feel  that  such  a  concept  is 
worthy  of  consideration,  provided  VA  con- 
trols the  number  of  change  orders  to  the 
construction  contracts.  Modifications  to 
contracts  lead  to  slippage  on  completion 
time  and  result  in  increased  construction 
costs. 


The  VA  medical  care  aystem  conalatlng  of 
173  hoapltala  and  33S  outpatient  clinics  rep- 
reaenta  a  multi-billion  dollar  capital  invest- 
ment of  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
most  comprehensive  health  care  delivery 
program  in  existence  in  this  countr/  and 
probably  in  the  world.  It  is  an  aging  and  de- 
teriorating system  that  Includes  hospitals 
built  before  World  War  II,  and  uses  some 
buildings  much  older  than  that.  These  aging 
structures  were  not  configured  to  adapt  to 
the  practice  of  modem  medicine.  Therefore 
there  is  an  immediate  and  ongoing  need  for 
renovation  and  replacement  of  facilities 
within  the  VA  system. 

The  Medical  District  Initiated  Program 
Planning  Project  implemented  by  the  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  has  pro- 
duced some  initial  findings  as  a  result  of 
each  Medical  District's  reassessment  of  ita 
current  and  future  needs.  More  likely  than 
not,  judging  from  oiu-  review  of  available 
MEDIPP  data,  mission  changes  at  some  VA 
medical  centers  will  lead  to  some  changes  in 
future  facility  construction  plans.  And  The 
American  Legion  will  be  watching  this  situa- 
tion closely,  as  a  consumer  advocate  for  the 
nation's  veterans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  was  stated  at  the  outset. 
The  American  Legion  is  pleased  with  the 
much  needed  increase  in  the  Medical  Con- 
struction Program  proposed  in  the  Adminis- 
tration's fiscal  year  1984  VA  Budget  request. 
We  have  been  extremely  concerned  in  past 
years  when  proposed  construction  funding 
has  been  reduced  during  budget  negotia- 
tions in  Congress. 

The  Justification  for  each  of  the  construc- 
tion plans  contained  in  the  budget  proposal 
has  been  substantially  documented,  smd 
The  American  Legion  urges  full  funding  for 
each  of  these  projects. 

We  again  thank  the  Subcommittee  for  the 
opportunity  to  present  our  views  on  these 
important  matters.* 


KGB  TACTICS  TO  INFLUENCE 
PUBLIC  OPINION 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
on  February  14,  the  German  magazine 
Der  Spiegel  published  a  remarkable 
interview  with  a  former  KGB  major, 
Stanlslav  Levchenko.  whose  job.  prior 
to  his  defection  to  the  West  in  1979. 
was  to  infiltrate  peace  groups,  political 
parties,  and  the  news  media  in  Japan 
to  manipulate  these  groups  and  opin- 
ion leaders  to  take  positions  which 
benefit  Soviet  foreign  policy  goals.  Mr. 
Levchenko  sheds  considerable  light  on 
the  tactics  the  KGB  uses  to  influence 
public  opinion  in  the  West.  I  urge  all 
of  my  colleagues  to  read  carefully 
what  Mr.  Levchenko  has  to  say.  I  ask 
that  the  Congressional  Research  Serv- 
ice's translation  of  Mr.  Levchenko's 
Interview  in  Der  Spiegel  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Recoro. 

The  translation  follows: 

INTXRVIKW  or  KGB  DxracroR  I^vchxnko 

(Interview  with  former  KGB  Major  Stan- 
lslav Levchenko  by  Der  Spiegel  editors 
Heinz  P.  Lohfeldt  and  Fritjof  Meyer  in 
Washington,  D.C:  date  not  given:  "Andro- 
pov Is  the  Boss.") 

Question.  Moscow's  Llteratiuiuya  Gazeta 
recently  reported  that  'Soviet  citizen  L" 
who  suddenly  disappeared  in  Tokyo  in  1979 
has  just  as  suddenly  reappeared  in  Wash- 
ington  to   testify   before   the   Permanent 


House  Committee  on  Intelligence.  Mr.  Lev- 
chenko, are  you  the  "Soviet  citizen  L"  re- 
ferred to  in  that  article? 

Answer.  My  name  does  start  with  an  "L", 
that  is  correct.  For  another  thing,  I  did  in 
fact  quit  my  Job  as  a  major  in  the  KGB  in 
Tokyo  and  did  In  fact  recently  testify  before 
a  Congressional  committee.  Nonetheleaa, 
they  cannot  have  been  referring  to  me. 
Question.  Why  is  that? 
Answer.  Because  the  Soviet  citizen  "L"  re- 
ferred to  by  the  Journal  was  characterized 
as  a  womanizer,  a  drunkard,  a  psychiatric 
case.  That  man  Is  not  identical  with  me. 

Quesaon.  What  did  you  do  as  a  KGB 
agent  in  Tokyo? 

Answer.  I  was  a  member  of  the  so-called 
PR  (poUtlcheskaya  razvedka)  line.  In  other 
words,  I  belonged  to  political  intelligence. 
My  cover  was  that  I  was  Tokyo  correspond- 
ent of  New  Times. 

Question.  Did  you  use  this  cover  to  infU- 
trate  the  J^Mmese  media  and  political  par- 
ties? 

Answer.  Shortly  after  I  arrived  in  Febru- 
ary 1975,  I  took  over  a  promising  contact 
from  my  predecessor.  He  was  a  leading 
figure  in  the  Japanese  socialist  party,  the 
major  opposition  party.  Later  on.  I  ran  a 
number  of  KGB  agents  in  Japan  and  re- 
cruited new  ones. 

Question.  How  many  agents  were  you  in 
charge  of? 

Answer.  By  1979.  there  were  10  agents  and 
potential  contacts  I  would  secretly  meet  20 
to  25  times  each  month.  Four  of  the  agents 
were  leading  Journalists  who  had  contacts 
right  up  to  the  top  of  the  Liberal  Etemocrat- 
ic  Party  or  to  top  government  officials. 

Question.  And  these  agents  provided  you 
with  information? 

Answer.  That  was  one  thing  they  did. 
They  were  also  used  for  so-called  active 
measures:  they  were  supposed  to  infiltrate 
political  parties  and  organizations  and  influ- 
ence Japanese  political  life. 
Question.  To  what  end? 
Answer.  The  goal  was  to  prevent  a  broad- 
ening of  Japanese  relations  with  the  United 
States  or  China  and  to  promote  closer  ties 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Question.  Why  is  it  that  you  have  waited 
until  now  to  go  public,  Mr.  Levchenko? 

Answer.  I  had  kept  on  hoping  that  I  would 
get  my  wife  and  my  son  out  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  They  had  nothing  to  do  with  my  de- 
cision to  defect  to  the  West.  They  are  en- 
tirely tanocent;  but  they  are  being  persecut- 
ed by  the  Soviet  authorities.  Last  year,  how- 
ever, I  learned  that  I  had  been  sentenced  to 
death  in  absentia  for  treason. 

Question.  How  long  did  you  work  for  the 
KGB? 
Answer.  9  years. 

Question.  During  that  time  your  boss  was 
Yuri  Andropov,  the  present  CPSU  general 
secretary.  There  are  those  who  say  that 
Andropov  turned  the  KGB  from  a  terrorist 
organization  into  a  kind  of  public  relations 
agency.  And  the  PR  line  you  just  described 
is  scarcely  different  from  PR— public  rela- 
tions—in the  Western  sense. 

Answer.  I  can  only  speak  for  KGB  main 
department  I  which  I  belonged  to  and 
which  is  responsible  for  foreign  intelligence 
operations.  Other  departments  are  responsi- 
ble for  secret  police  operations  Inside  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  fact,  I  did  get  into  public 
relations— but  not  on  behalf  of  some  deter- 
gent but  on  behalf  of  a  criminal  political 
system. 

Question.  In  other  words,  no  more  assassi- 
nation attempts  in  foreign  countries? 


Answer.  After  all,  department  I  also  In- 
dudea  the  "V"  branch  which  is  responsible 
for  Ulegal  acUviUes. 

Qttestton.  Where  "V"  stands  for  vypol- 
nenle— execution? 

Answer.  Nobody  ever  explained  to  us  what 
the  ominous  letter  stands  for.  At  any  rate, 
the  "V"  branch  is  in  the  business  of  recruit- 
ing foreign  nationals  to  commit  sabotage,  to 
perform  executions  and  carry  out  special 
operations  in  case  of  a  serious  deterioration 
of  the  world  situation.  These  agents  wait  for 
their  sigiua;  then  they  have  to  blow  up  a 
specific  bridge  or  communications  system. 
The  country  desks  of  department  I  had 
nothing  to  do  with  these  things,  however. 
The  "V"  branch  has  Its  own  people  and  ev- 
erything Is  kept  extremely  secret— even 
more  so  since  the  defection  of  Oleg  Lyalin 
in  London  in  1971.  He  was  a  leading  figure 
in  the  "V"  branch. 

Question.  So  there  still  Is  a  division  that 
deals  with  dirty  tricks.  But  intelligence 
methods  did  ctumge  under  Andropov,  didn't 
they? 

Answer.  The  KGB  really  has  changed 
over  the  past  10  years.  There  were  certain 
problems  that  changed  quite  drastically  and 
the  KGB  adapted  to  the  new  situation,  as  it 
were.  20  years  ago,  after  all,  KGB  officers  in 
some  Western  movies  looked  like  teddybears 
in  weird  clothes.  But  more  recently,  the 
KGB  turned  into  a  very  professional  organi- 
zation. 

Question.  Then  there  is  a  new  crop  of 
KGB  officers? 

Answer.  Almost  all  the  officers  can  speak 
the  language  of  the  country  to  which  they 
are  posted.  Recruitment  of  agents  has  also 
changed  in  certain  ways.  In  times  past,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  take  advantage  of  the 
so-called  ideological  base.  Nowadays,  they 
employ  all  sorts  of  methods:  they  buy 
people;  they  set  political  traps  for  them. 
The  range  of  KGB  activities,  at  any  rate,  is 
expanding  appreciable. 

Question.  Is  that  only  due  to  the  new 
methods  being  employed? 

Answer.  One  impetus  for  the  expansion  of 
KGB  activities  in  Europe  came  from  the 
Helsinki  accords.  You  know,  for  the  first 
time  in  history  the  free  world  had  openly 
acknowledged,  as  it  were,  that  this  Soviet 
socialist  system  might  be  altogether  demo- 
cratic 

Question.  In  what  ways  did  the  KGB  take 
advantage  of  that? 

Answer.  I  myself  was  present  when  an  of- 
ficial of  the  CPSU  central  committee  gave  a 
talk  Immediately  after  the  accords  were 
signed  in  1975  in  which  he  spoke  of  the 
whole  agreement  in  a  very  cynical  way.  The 
KGB  Immediately  took  advantage  of  the  re- 
laxed atmosphere  in  Europe  and  of  the  re- 
laxed way  in  which  certain  political  groups 
and  prominent  figures  began  to  act.  Active 
Measures,  particularly  in  Europe,  were 
sharply  intensified.  Their  effect  can  be  seen 
in  Eiu-ope;  it  was  visible  yesterday  and  is  so 
today.  There  were  two  cases  at  least  which 
became  public  knowledge.  There  was  the 
Pathe  case  in  France  and  the  Petersen  case 
in  Denmark.  Before  they  were  found  out, 
they  were  classical  Influence  agents.  But  the 
ideal  agent  of  course  was  someone  like  Guil- 
laume  in  Bonn.  He  provided  information 
and  exercised  political  influence.  It  was  one 
of  the  rare  Instances  of  an  influence  agent 
being  arrested  in  the  free  world. 

Question..  But  in  the  post-Helsinki  era,  the 
West  was  also  able  to  exercise  greater  influ- 
ence on  East  Europe  as  well. 

Answer.  That  is  true.  But  even  before  the 
Helsinki   Final   Act   was   signed— includiiig 


the  so-called  human  rights  basket— the 
Soviet  leadership  had  already  decided  on  de- 
ception and  on  never  opening  a  door  to 
Western  Europe  to  permit  real  exchange  of 
information,  of  joumaliats,  tourists  and  so 
on. 

Question.  But  didn't  the  Soviets  at  least 
for  a  time  •  •  • 

Answer.  •  •  •  yes,  they  were  a  little  more 
accommodating.  That  was  purely  for  propa- 
ganda purposes.  More  accommodating 
meant  permitting  a  greater  number  of  Jews 
to  leave  the  Soviet  Union.  That  Is  a  thing  of 
the  past.  Then  they  said  Western  newspa- 
pers and  magazines  would  be  sold  at 
Moscow  newsstands  but  then  they  were  only 
available  in  the  hotels  for  f orei^ers.  They 
never  really  intended  opening  any  door  in 
the  Iron  Curtain. 

Question.  How  does  the  KGB  actually 
mount  campaigns  and  start  movements  in 
the  West— leaving  aside  blank  checks  or 
bundles  of  banknotes? 

Answer.  The  simplest  thing  for  the  Sovi- 
ets to  do  is  to  have  the  Ehiropean  commu- 
nist parties  and  pro-commuiiist  organiza- 
tions work  for  them.  That  is  the  easiest 
way.  They  have  been  doing  it  for  many, 
many  years. 

Question.  But  in  countries  like  the  PRG, 
for  example,  such  groups  are  virtually  non- 
existent. In  other  countries,  there  are  pro- 
foimd  differences  between  them  and 
Moscow. 

Answer.  I  am  speaking  of  the  communist 
parties  and  of  front  organizations  with  in- 
nocuous-sounding names  like  "Young 
Women  for  Peace"  or  sometliing  like  it.  For 
that  matter,  most  members  of  these  front 
organizations  do  not  even  know  that  the  or- 
ganizations are  affiliated  with  or  being 
steered  by  the  communist  party.  One  of  the 
Jobs  the  CPSU  central  committee's  interna- 
tional division  has  is  to  issue  guidelines  on 
how  to  influence  the  Western  world  and 
how  to  infiltrate  it  with  the  help  of  front 
organizations  such  as  the  WPC,  the  AAF80, 
the  WFFU,  the  WIDP  and  so  on.  All  these 
front  organizations  are  very  busily  woiking 
on  the  seduction  of  certain  liberal,  totally 
innocent  persotts  who  are  dissatisfied  with 
specific  political  or  military  policies  of  their 
governments.  When  these  front  organiza- 
tions hold  conferences  they  do  not  spend 
their  time  reading  the  works  of  Lenin  or  dis- 
cussing how  well  Andropov  dances  the 
tango.  What  they  do  talk  about  Is  possible 
ways  of  resolving  national  Issues,  using  as 
their  point  of  departure  positions  which 
would  be  very  advantageous  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  policies  vis-a-vis  the  NATO 
countries  and  the  United  States. 

Question.  But  as  soon  as  it  becomes 
known  that  they  are  communist  front  orga- 
nizations or  that  they  have  been  infiltrated 
by  Soviet  agents,  they  tend  to  lose  their  in- 
fluence, don't  they? 

Answer.  That  is  why  I  mentioned  it  in  the 
first  place. 

Question.  What  role  does  the  KGB  play 
in  these  organizations? 

Answer.  The  KGB  recruiU  people:  it 
keeps  an  eye  out  for  people  who  attend  all 
sorts  of  meetings.  There  may  be  an  interest- 
ing young  German  belonging  to  some  orga- 
nization no  one  has  ever  heard  of  and  which 
may  Just  be  representative  of  a  small  group 
at  some  university.  The  KGB  will  try  to  get 
him  to  become  an  influence  agent  for  them 
in  Germany. 

Question.  What  Influence  could  someone 
like  that  really  have? 

Answer.  One  or  two  agents  would  be  in  a 
position  to  have  an  impact  on  the  political 


platform,  the  public  relations  activities,  the 
publications  and  a  lot  of  other  things  con- 
nected with  such  organizations.  Of  course 
they  would  have  nothing  to  do  normally 
with  communist  countries  or  with  commu- 
nism as  such.  Politically,  they  could  take 
any  stand  whatever,  but  they  could  organize 
a  demonstration,  for  example.  Of  course  It 
would  be  wrong  to  say  that  the  Soviets  are 
capable  of  getting  300,000  people  to  Join  in  a 
demonstration.  The  goal  is  to  exert  an  influ- 
ence on  public  opinion  and  on  specific  mem- 
bers of  parliament  in  the  West. 

Question.  Do  you  really  think  that  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  demonstrators  can  be 
led  by  the  nose  by  a  handful  of  agents? 

Answer.  99.99  percent  of  the  members  of 
these  organizations  are  completely  honora- 
ble, innocent  people.  Unfortunately,  they  do 
not  see  what  third  or  fourth  parties  are  in- 
directly influencing  them. 

Question^  Mr.  Levchenko,  can  you  tell  ua 
how  one  becomes  a  KGB  officer? 

Answer.  The  personnel  division  of  Depart- 
ment I  employs  a  large  number  of  advisers 
at  many  Soviet  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing and  universities— posing  as  heads  of  per- 
sonnel for  example— who  keep  an  eye  on  the 
young  people  from  the  moment  they  enter 
the  university.  When  the  time  comes  to  re- 
cruit certain  students  who  appear  to  have 
the  necessary  qualifications,  an  interview  is 
arranged  and  a  serious  conversation  begins. 
If  the  person  concerned  Is  prepared  to  join 
the  KGB,  he  undergoes  a  complete  physical 
examination  to  make  sure  he  is  healthy 
enough  to  carry  out  the  difficult  assign- 
ment. Then  there  is  a  clearance  procedure 
which  takes  8  months  during  which  time 
every  potential  candidate  is  investigated 
thoroughly. 

Question.  How  does  that  work? 

Answer.  Department  II,  counter-intelli- 
gence inside  the  Soviet  Union,  surrounds 
him,  as  it  were,  with  secret  informers  who 
regularly  report  on  him.  Some  of  them  even 
are  his  own  friends  or  fellow  students.  They 
go  out  to  bars  together,  meet  girls  and  so  on 
and  whatever  is  politically  relevant  is  col- 
lected by  the  KGB.  If  the  outcome  Is  posi- 
tive, the  candidate  is  sent  either  to  an  intel- 
ligence school  for  one  year  or  to  a  school  of 
engineering  for  3  years.  That  applies  to  can- 
didates who  do  not  know  any  foreign  lan- 
guage and  are  slated  to  work  for  scientific 
and  technological  intelligence. 

Question.  Did  you  learn  Japanese  at 
Moscow  University? 

Answer.  Yes.  After  my  final  examination, 
I  woiked  for  about  a  year  at  the  fishery  and 
oceanographlc  research  institute.  Then  the 
CPSU  international  department  showed  an 
interest  in  me  and  offered  me  a  job  as  secre- 
tary and  interpreter  for  the  Moscow  corre- 
spondent of  the  part  organ  of  the  Japanese 
Communist  Party.  In  this  position,  I  was  to 
help  this  journalist  meet  with  Soviet  citi- 
zens, to  maintain  connections  between  him 
and  the  international  department,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  keep  a  check  on  his  politi- 
cal views  and  report  on  everything  he  did. 

Question.  With  whom  did  you  deal  in  the 
international  department? 

Answer.  With  Mr.  Romanov,  a  leading  of- 
ficial, and  with  Mr.  Kovalenko,  who  subse- 
quently became  a  deputy  chief  of  the  inter- 
national department. 

Question.  What  did  you  think  of  Kova- 
lenko? 

Answer.  He  is  one  of  those  aggressive 
party  functionaries  whose  opinions  have  not 
changed  since  the  days  of  Stalin.  He  is  a 
hardliner,  but  he  is  very  energetic  and  very 
competent.  He  speaks  excellent  Japanese 
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and  is  without  a  doubt  one  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  top  experts  in  Japan.  He  is  also  a 
dancerous  man. 

Quation.  Did  you  ever  meet  Vadlm  Zagla- 
dln,  first  deputy  chief  of  the  department? 

Answer.  Who  could  say  he  had  never  met 
him?  Zagladin  is  one  of  the  two  men  who 
keep  the  shop  running;  one  of  the  depart- 
ment's outstanding  brains.  His  primary  spe- 
cialty is  European  affairs— active  Soviet 
measures  or  overt  Soviet  propaganda  cam- 
paigns in  Europe.  Such  a  man  has  to  i)e 
damned  intelligent  because  without  his 
ideas  or  his  agreement  to  certain  ideas  of 
other  people  or  groups,  the  Soviets  would 
not  have  achieved  the  successes  they  have 
had  in  Europe.  The  credit  for  this  must  go 
to  Zagladin.  Since  he  is  younger  than  his  su- 
perior. Boris  Ponomarev,  it  is  quite  conceiv- 
able that  he  will  succeed  him  some  day. 
Question.  Is  he  a  dove  or  a  hawli? 
Answer.  Such  labels  do  not  mean  very 
much.  But  you  could  certainly  say  that 
some  of  the  leading  functionaries  are  some- 
what more  moderate  and  flexible  than  he. 

Question.  How  did  your  career  proceed 
from  then  on? 

Answer.  In  196S— I  was  24  years  old  at  the 
time— I  began  writing  my  doctoral  disserta- 
tion on  "The  History  of  the  Japanese  Peace 
Movement."  Unfortunately,  this  coincided 
with  the  split  of  the  huge  Japanese  peace 
movement  into  two  larger  and  one  smaller 
group.  This  played  havoc  with  my  outline 
and  I  was  unable  to  complete  my  disserta- 
tion. At  that  time,  the  Soviet  peace  commit- 
tee used  me  now  and  then  as  an  interpreter 
whenever  Japanese  delegations  visited  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  also  accompanied  Soviet 
groups  to  Japan  on  orders  from  the  interna- 
tional department.  There,  I  would  meet 
with  top  functionaries  of  the  peace  move- 
ment and  would  get  my  instructions  prior  to 
each  trip  from  the  international  department 
on  the  Old  Square  in  Moscow. 

QuestioTi.  When  did  you  get  your  instruc- 
tions from  the  KOB? 

Answer.  For  7  years,  I  worlced  for  the 
Soviet  section  of  AAPSO  and  ultimately 
even  became  one  of  its  spokesmen.  But 
then,  in  1971.  the  KOB  approached  me  in  a 
very  circumspect  manner  and  offered  me  a 
Job.  At  that  time,  I  was  going  through  a 
crisis  of  conscience.  I  was  deeply  disappoint- 
ed and  Idnd  of  disgusted  with  everything 
that  was  going  on  in  the  Soviet  Union.  I  felt 
a  growing  revulsion  against  socialism  as 
such  although  I  did  not  turn  into  an  out- 
and-out  dissident .  .  . 

Quettion.  Was  the  KOB  aware  of  these 
feelings  of  yours? 

Answer.  I  don't  know— but  they  ap- 
proached me  at  that  very  Juncture  and  used 
a  very  skillful  officer  to  do  it.  What  he 
stressed  was  what  a  challenge  this  type  of 
work  was  and  whatever  frustrations  I  felt  I 
should  simply  forget  them  because  the  work 
would  be  very  hard  and  I  would  have  lots  to 
do.  It  was  a  highly  interesting  and.  I  sup- 
pose, cynical  conversation  we  had.  At 
length,  I  said  yes.  I  was  given  a  year  of 
training  and  ultimately  got  the  Job  as  New 
Times  correspondent  in  Japan. 

Question.  Tour  colleagues— the  New 
Times  correspondents  in  the  PRO- were 
they  KOB  officers,  too? 

Answer.  I  luiow  Lev  Besymenski  who  is 
back  in  the  FRO  now  and  Karen  Karage- 
slan  only  in  passing.  Besymenski  is  a  highly 
Intelligent  man.  He  speaks  Oerman  very 
well  and  luiows  Oermany  well;  he  is  a  histo- 
rian. He  is  primarily  doing  work  for  the 
International  department. 
Question.  Not  for  the  KOB? 


Answer.  He  no  doubt  maintains  contact 
with  the  KOB.  Most  of  these  people  work  as 
KOB  informants  as  well:  but  in  the  main. 
he  works  for  the  international  department. 
People  like  Besymenski  who  are  talented 
and  experienced— he  must  be  about  60  by 
now;  he  is  no  youngster  any  more— can 
exert  quite  a  bit  of  political  influence  in  the 
coimtry  in  which  they  are  stationed.  And  he 
does. 

Question.  Is  that  the  main  Job  a  KOB  of- 
ficer is  called  on  to  do  in  a  foreign  country: 
to  exert  political  Influence?  Or  is  he  expect- 
ed to  recruit  agents? 

Answer.  Recruit  and  collect  secret  infor- 
mation about  the  plans  of  foreign  govern- 
ments. Conduct  political  operations— but 
covert  operations  with  the  help  of  agents. 
In  order  to  exert  influence,  one  must  not 
only  recruit  people  but  also  disseminate  this 
or  that  type  of  information  and  launch  this 
or  that  type  of  operation. 

Question.  Suppose  for  a  moment  you  were 
going  to  recruit  us.  How  would  you  go  about 
it? 

Answer.  Everyone  knows  that  you  are 
peace  lovers  •    •    • 

Question.  •  •  •  and  constant  supporters  of 
friendly  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union— 
though  by  no  means  communists. 

Answer.  Under  normal  conditions,  I  would 
not  just  become  aware  of  you  by  chance.  I 
would  contact  you  because  the  KOB  already 
had  specific  information  on  you— that  you 
are  experts  on  the  ruling  party  or  the  oppo- 
sition and  that  you  have  good  personal  rela- 
tions with  one  or  several  major  personalities 
in  these  parties.  That  in  itself  would  be  in- 
teresting. Then  I  would  do  my  homework.  I 
would  read  your  articles  and  call  your  office 
to  say  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  some 
problem  that  I  cannot  work  out  by  myself.  I 
would  say  I  don't  know  whether  I  have  this 
right;  I  am  writing  an  article  just  now  and 
couldn't  you  and  I  meet  as  colleagues  to  talk 
it  over.  Don't  forget  that  I  am  posing  as  a 
journalist. 

Questiofi.  All  right.  Then  let's  say  we 
meet. 

Answer.  I  come  very  well  prepared.  You 
probably  will  not  like  me  but  you  will  admit 
that  this  fellow  knows  what  he  is  talking 
about.  In  this  way,  I  have  sown  the  first 
seed  for  something  like  respect  in  the  sense 
of  your  thinking  'he  is  not  such  a  dumb 
Russian  after  all.'  The  grapevine  has  it  that 
they  are  all  dumb  and  can  only  spout  their 
propaganda  line.  But  this  one  really  knows 
what's  what.  At  the  same  time,  you  will  get 
the  impression  that  I  consider  you  of  great- 
er importance  than  myself;  that  I  need  your 
help  because  I  value  you  as  top  specialists 
and  so  on.  That  then  is  the  beginning  of  a 
relationship. 
Question.  And  then  we  get  turned  around? 
Answer.  That  does  not  mean  we  will  re- 
cruit you  the  very  next  day.  We  may  meet 
50  or  60  times,  perhaps  even  150  times  and  I 
will  take  it  step  by  step  working  on  you  very 
carefully  and  gently.  I  will  ask  innocuous 
questions  about  your  career,  about  your  fi- 
nancial condition.  I  will  find  out  whether 
you  are  satisfied  with  your  job  or  not;  what 
your  views  are;  what  plans  you  have  for  the 
future.  Everything.  Then  I  will  try  to  get 
you  to  become  my  friend  so  that  you  will 
need  me  in  certain  ways. 

Question.  We  often  go  out  together  to  eat 
at  a  good  restaurant  *  *  * 

Answer.  *  *  *  with  lots  of  drinks  and  girls 
and  so  on.  yes.  2  or  3  months  after  that  I 
will  probably  say  'you  know,  I  have  a  very 
influential  friend  in  the  international  de- 
partment. He  is  a  man  who  has  access  to  the 


Pollturo.  Tou  know  that  Sovtet-Oerman  re- 
lations are  very  important  for  both  coun- 
tries.' Then  I  will  tell  you  that  we  must 
wort  hard  so  that  the  hawks  and  doves 
theory  is  proven  correct  and  the  doves  get 
the  right  idea  about  your  country.  I  need 
your  advice  about  what  goes  on  inside  the 
ruling  party;  I  need  to  get  an  objective  pic- 
ture. You  will  go  along  with  that  once  or 
twice  and  then  I  will  say  to  you  you  know,  I 
have  been  given  a  bit  of  money.  I  would  Uke 
to  defray  your  costs  •  •  •• 
Question.  •  •  •  for  the  time  spent? 
Answer.  Yes.  It  is  a  lengthy  process  that 
sometimes  takes  3,  4  or  5  years.  That  is  why 
many  of  the  agents  recruited  in  foreign 
countries  become  so  deeply  involved.  When 
they  were  recruited  openly  they  were  well 
aware  of  the  espionage  aspect  of  things  de- 
pending on  the  type  of  agents  concerned. 
But  some  of  the  Soviet  agents  do  not  even 
know  that  they  are  in  fact  Soviet  agenU. 

Question.  You  are  talking  about  those 
who  feel  they  have  only  done  you  a  person- 
al favor  and  that  your  newspaper  provides 
you  with  a  large  enough  expense  account  to 
let  you  compensate  them  for  their  time. 

Answer.  Exactly.  And  that  is  why  I  now 
feel  morally  obligated  to  call  people's  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  many  Soviet  agents  are 
not  even  aware  of  their  worldng  for  the 
KOB.  But  the  KOB  still  keeps  a  fUe  on 
them  and  the  KOB  pays  them.  Many  would 
be  quite  stunned,  if  they  realized  now  wait 
a  minute,  I  was  recruited  by  the  KOB.'  But 
if  they  merely  feel  they  are  helping  to  pro- 
vide the  Soviet  Union  with  a  view  of  inter- 
national affairs,  that  takes  a  load  off  their 
minds.  But  in  the  final  analysis,  it  comes 
down  to  the  same  thing. 

Question.  As  a  KOB  major,  did  you  have 
any  contact  with  army  general  Andropov, 
the  head  of  the  entire  organization? 

Answer.  I  had  no  personal  or  official  con- 
tact with  him  because  the  office  of  the 
KOB  first  main  administration  is  located 
some  distance  from  headquarters  •  •  * 

Question.  *  *  •  Prom  the  Lubyanka  Prison 
In  the  heart  of  Moscow  where  Andropov  was 
worldng  at  the  time. 

Answer.  Our  new  building  is  located  out- 
side Moscow,  some  30  kilometers  from  the 
center  of  the  city,  close  to  Teplyi  Stan. 

Question.  But  in  any  event,  you  worked 
under  Andropov  .  .  . 

Answer.  While  I  was  working  for  the 
KOB.  Andropov  more  or  less  tried  to  remain 
in  the  background.  In  other  words,  the  ap- 
proximately 200.000  KOB  officers  and  sol- 
diers knew  that  he  existed  but  that  they 
could  not  get  close  to  him. 
Question.  A  gray  eminence? 
Answer.  Exactly.  The  people  you  normally 
saw  at  conferences,  staff  meetings  or  on 
similar  occasions  were  either  his  deputies  or 
the  heads  of  the  individual  services  or  de- 
partments. He  rarely  ventured  out  to  see  his 
people  personally.  He  is  clearly  a  very  cau- 
tious man.  He  was  cautious  then  and  he  cer- 
tainly was  cautious  during  his  final  months 
as  KOB  chief.  Since  he  was  obviously  in  line 
to  replace  Brezhnev,  he  had  to  be  careful  in 
every  respect.  This  cautious  man  also  played 
a  major  role  in  the  balance  of  power  within 
the  Politburo. 
Question.  What  kind  of  a  person  is  he? 
Answer.  He  did  not  want  people  to  make 
out  whether  he  was  particularly  tough  or 
not.  He  would  leave  It  to  his  deputies  to  do 
what  was  necessary.  They  signed  the  orders 
and  did  everything  to  make  life  difficult  for 
the  officers.  He  himself  did  not  bother  with 
any  of  that.  So  you  cannot  really  say  he  was 
particularly  well  liked  by  the  officers  or  he 


was  not;  he  stayed  in  the  background.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  he  was  very  inter- 
ested in  international  Issues,  particularly  re- 
garding active  measures.  Almost  every  KOB 
resident  in  the  larger  countries  was  normal- 
ly received  personally  by  Andropov  before 
going  out  on  assignment  for  a  m-hour 
Interview.  But  there  were  a  number  of  fairly 
high-ranking  officers  in  the  first  main  ad- 
ministration who  did  not  think  that  Andro- 
pov really  was  an  expert— despite  his  inter- 
est In  foreign  affairs.  He  simply  tried  to 
show  an  interest,  that  is  all. 

Question.  How  did  he  run  the  KOB— with 
a  firm  hand  or  in  a  more  relaxed  fashion? 

Answer.  He  instituted  some  procedures  to 
improve  the  flow  of  intelligence  material 
from  foreign  KOB  residents  to  headquar- 
ters and  the  Politburo  and  to  cut  down  on 
the  bureaucracy.  In  many  instances,  he  was 
undoubtedly  involved  personally  in  the 
planning  of  large-scale  measures  abroad. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that  he 
has  a  special  liking  for  things  like  that. 

Question.  Do  reports  from  foreign  KOB 
residents  reflect  the  facts?  Are  they  objec- 
tive or  slanted? 

Answer.  The  KOB  receives  more  or  less 
reliable  information  on  the  more  Important 
countries.  That  is  why  I  can  never  agree 
with  certain  Western  experts  who  say  that 
'the  Soviets  simply  do  not  understand  how 
our  political  system  works.'  They  have  a 
very  clear  understanding  of  it.  Otherwise, 
they  would  not  be  in  a  position  to  manipu- 
late entire  political  groupings  as  they  some- 
times do. 

Question.  If  that  is  so,  Andropov  should 
be  getting  a  rather  reliable  picture  of  the 
West.  But  under  those  circimistances,  is  it 
still  possible  for  him  to  believe  in  the  final 
victory  of  socialism? 

Answer.  The  drama  or  the  tragedy— 
whichever  you  prefer— played  out  by  some 
Soviet  leaders  is  that  one  sometimes  tend  to 
believe  certain  things,  if  one  is  involved  in 
churning  out  propaganda  throughout  one's 
life.  The  Soviet  Union  is  an  expansionist 
state  and  whatever  happens;  whatever  news 
they  read,  they  read  only  from  the  point  of 
view  of  how  they  can  bring  their  influence 
to  bear  on  other  areas  or  maintain  their 
own  position,  if  it  ever  became  insecure 
some  day.  They  read  everything  mainly 
from  this  point  of  view. 

Question.  In  other  words,  they  get  the 
right  information  but  it  is  not  evaluated  ob- 
jectively? 

Answer.  They  do  not  use  this  correct  in- 
formation to  educate  themselves  but  to 
detect  weak  points. 

Question.  That  applies  to  the  top  fimc- 
tionaries.  But  what  about  the  hundreds  of 
KOB  officers  stationed  throughout  the 
world?  They  can  see  the  real  world  just  as 
you  did,  Mr.  Levchenko.  They  can  experi- 
ence the  real  world  in  the  PRO,  here  in  the 
United  States  or  wherever  else  they  operate. 
Nonetheless,  only  a  very  few  are  prepared  to 
make  the  move  you  made. 

Answer.  Most  of  them  stiU  are  party  fa- 
natics. At  least  they  think  they  are  on  the 
right  side  and  are  doing  the  right  thing. 
They  are  very  cultured  individuals  with 
really  good  manners;  they  are  well  dressed 
and  sometimes  extremely  cautious.  But  it 
has  become  a  part  of  them.  That  is  the  way 
they  have  been  programmed. 

Question.  Are  most  of  them  nationalists 
rather  than  socialists? 

Answer.  Exactly.  In  addition  to  that,  there 
is  a  group  of  cynics  who  do  not  believe  in 
anything.  If  you  are  an  intelligence  officer 
In  the  first  main  department  of  the  KOB. 


you  are  a  member  of  the  elite.  Your  pay  is 
what  it  should  be;  you  can  travel  abroad  and 
so  on.  A  very  small  minority  really  has  any 
doubts  about  what  they  are  doing.  But  99 
percent  of  that  tiny  minority  are  probably 
Incapable  of  doing  what  I  did.  I  certainly  am 
not  a  hero  but  the  penalties  are  very  severe 
and  everyone  luiows  it.  The  automatic  pen- 
alty for  desertion  is  death.  Family  members 
are  persecuted.  The  KOB  reacts  very  vi- 
ciously; It  tries  to  take  revenge.  The  people 
therefore  are  afraid— physicaly  so. 

Question.  You  yourself  left  your  family 
behind  •  •  • 

Answer.  My  wife  was  interrogated  twice  a 
week  for  3  years,  at  Lubjranka  Prison  and 
elsewhere.  They  wanted  to  force  her  to  co- 
operate and  declare  that  I  was  an  evil 
person.  She  steadfastly  refused.  I  have  been 
told  that  she  was  beaten  up  by  a  gang  of 
people  on  her  way  home  about  3  months 
ago.  She  had  to  go  to  the  hospital  for  5 
days.  Without  a  doubt  the  KOB  was  behind 
it.  Now  they  have  started  to  do  her  physical 
harm— and  that  is  not  all.  They  have  also 
tried  to  make  my  son  toe  the  line. 

Question.  How  old  is  he? 

Answer.  18.  In  school,  he  was  asked  to 
write  compositions  about  people  who  leave 
their  homeland  and  things  like  that.  He  re- 
fused and  was  forced  to  change  schools.  One 
of  the  more  ridiculous  things  is  that  article 
in  Literatumaya  Oazeta  which  says  that 
Mr.  L  fell  victim  to  an  injection  with  a  poi- 
sonous substance  by  the  CIA. 

Question.  Can  you  detect  any  signs  point- 
ing to  a  turnaround  in  the  Soviet  Union;  a 
return  to  the  Stalin  era? 

Answer.  Of  coiu-se  they  cannot  really 
return  to  Stalinism;  that  is  impossible.  But 
Andropov  has  adopted  a  tough  line  inside 
the  country.  Toward  the  outside,  he  is 
laying  stress  on  good  publicity.  You  already 
know  that  he  likes  to  drink  whisky  and  to 
dance  the  tango.  He  certainly  is  a  very  cul- 
tured man.  But  inside  the  country  he  is  very 
much  a  hardliner.  He  has  initiated  this  cru- 
sade against  corruption  and  in  the  Politbu- 
ro, the  top  party  directorate,  he  is  slowly  as- 
sembling his  former  KOB  friends.  To  start 
with,  he  brought  in  his  former  KOB  col- 
league Aliyev.  Things  like  that  were  not 
done  even  in  Stalin's  time;  this  is  a  first  in 
Soviet  history. 

Question.  And  what  does  these  people's 
program  look  like? 

Answer.  Ideological  controls  are  getting 
even  stricter,  the  number  of  permits  for 
travel  abroad  is  l)eing  reduced;  organized 
dissidents  are  either  in  Jail  or  are  sent  off 
into  exile.  I  can  see  very  clearly  the  game  he 
Is  playing.  He  is  taking  advantage  of  the 
fact  that  many  Soviet  citizens  are  simply 
tired  of  living  the  way  they  do;  of  the  short- 
age of  consumer  goods  they  would  like  to 
buy  and  of  foodstuffs;  of  total  corruption;  of 
cynicism.  And  when  times  are  bad,  a  large 
number  of  people  in  the  Soviet  Union  unfor- 
tunately start  pining  for  a  boss  figure,  a 
master  of  the  house.'  They  look  for  a  new 
Tsar,  a  strongman  who  will  really  do  some- 
thing for  them. 

Question.  Do  you  think  Andropov  himself 
will  be  that  strongman? 

Answer.  He  is  taking  advantage  of  the 
trend.  Without  a  doubt,  he  is  the  strongman 
now  because  whatever  happens  in  the 
Soviet  Union  these  days— even  the  Soviet 
peasant  who  can  hardly  read  or  write  knows 
that  it  is  the  master  of  the  house  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  it  and  that  his  name  is  Andro- 
pov. 


Question.  Do  you  believe  that  the  Soviet 
Union  will  try  to  carry  out  the  death  sen- 
tence on  you? 

Answer.  Certainly.  Perhaps  they  will  try. 
We  all  have  to  die  some  day.  But  in  practi- 
cal terms,  it  would  be  a  very  complicated 
business  because  they  cannot  simply  gun 
people  down  on  the  street  in  Boston  or  in 
Washington.  But  they  do  have  their  killers: 
department  "V"  is  as  active  as  ever.  Most  of 
the  time,  they  try  to  do  the  job  in  a  much 
less  obvious  way— by  administering  poison 
or  by  using  •  •  • 

Question.  *    *    *  an  umbrella? 

Answer.  An  umbrella  from  Bulgaria.* 
Maybe  they  will  try  that;  quite  possibly. 

Question.  Would  department  "V"  also  try 
to  kill  the  Pope  on  Andropov's  orders? 

Answer.  Let  me  put  it  this  way.  If  we 
assume  that  the  Italian  government  comes 
up  with  evidence  that  Bulgarians  were  im- 
mediately involved  in  the  assassination  at- 
tempt, then  one  could  deduct  from  that  the 
Soviets  were  immediately  involved. 

Question.  As  an  expert,  you  do  not  think 
the  Bulgarians  would  do  it  on  their  own? 

Answer.  No.  Bulgaria  is  far  too  small  to 
get  involved  in  wild  schemes  like  that. 

Mr.  Levchenko,  we  want  to  thank  you  for 
this  interview.* 


CONGRESSMAN  RON  PAUL:  A 
LEADING  GOLD  STANDARD  AD- 
VOCATE 

•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  in  its 
Bflarch/ April  issue,  the  periodical. 
Mother  Earth  News  published  a 
thought-provoking  interview  with 
Representative  Row  Paul  of  Houston. 
The  subject  of  the  interview  was  gold, 
and  Dr.  Paul  is  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives leading  advocate  of  a  gold 
coin  standard. 

Most  recently  he  authored  "The 
Case  for  Gold"  and  "Ten  Mjrths  About 
Paper  Money."  Congressman  Paui 
also  served  with  distinction  last  year 
on  the  UJS.  Gold  Conunission.  He  was 
one  of  the  few  members  of  that  Com- 
mission who  understood  the  impor- 
tance of  a  gold  standard. 

The  Commission  recommended  that 
Treasury  issue  a  new  American  gold 
coin,  and  Congressman  Paih.  and  I 
have  introduced  legislation  to  imple- 
ment that  proposal.  The  remedy  that 
Dr.  Paxtl  prescribes  for  our  economic 
ills— and  one  in  which  I  heartily 
concur— is  the  adoption  of  the  gold 
standard.  Only  such  a  monetary 
reform  will  end  the  political  manipula- 
tion of  our  monetary  system,  and 
allow  rapid  and  sustained  economic 
growth  to  occur  once  again.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  read  this  interview  care- 
fully. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  inter- 
view and  the  accompanying  introduc- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  material  follows: 


'  Nickname  given  to  Stalin. 


'  In  1978.  A  Bulgarian  agent  Ulled  a  Bulgarian 
immigrant  in  London  with  the  aid  of  a  specially 
prepared  umbrella  equipped  to  (Ire  a  tiny  metal 
pellet  containing  poison. 
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[Interview  with  Representative  Ron  Paul] 
(As  this  Issue  ol  the  Mother  Earth  News 
approaches  deadline,  over  12  million  men 
and  women  in  the  United  States  are  unem- 
ployed, and  our  cities  are  filled  with  thou- 
sands of  homeless,  hungry  people.  As  of  the 
end  of  1982,  production  had  dropped  for  17 
months  in  a  row,  the  longest  consecutive 
fall  since  the  Great  Expression.  And  our  na- 
tional debt  has  exceeded  $1  trillion.  Fur- 
thermore, such  tragedies  are  compounded 
by  the  fact  that  eastem-bloc  Communist 
and  Third  World  nations  owe  over  $850  bil- 
lion on  loans  .  .  .  which,  if  not  repaid,  could 
cause  some  of  our  nation's  biggest  banks— 
and  perhaps  even  the  international  banking 
system  Itself— to  collapse.  And  all  this  is 
happening  in  a  country  that  just  a  short 
time  ago  had  the  world's  highest  living 
standard  and  its  strongest  economy. 

(The  blame  for  this  disastrous  state  of  af- 
fairs has  been  laid  at  many  doors:  OPEC, 
the  World  Bank,  Japanese  Imports,  high  in- 
terest rates.  Reaganomics,  and  so  on.  But 
Ron  Paul— a  gentleman  who  has  served  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  94th, 
96th.  97th,  and  now  the  98th  Congress  and 
is  also  a  member  of  the  House  Banking 
Committee— thinks  that  these  "causes"  are 
all  Just  symptoms  of  a  much  greater  evil. 
and  he's  been  predicting  our  present  eco- 
nomic chaos  for  years.  Unlike  most  doom- 
sayers,  however,  Paul  claims  to  have  a  solu- 
tion to  our  fiscal  woes. 

(Recently,  staffer  Sara  Pacher  went  to 
Washington,  D.C.  to  talk  to  the  Congress- 
man, a  gracious  and  articulate  doctor  who 
studied  Internal  medicine  at  Detroit's  Henry 
Ford  Hospital,  and  obstetrics  and  gynecolo- 
gy at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  . . .  served 
as  a  flight  surgeon  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force  .  .  . 
and  has  a  private  medical  practice  In  Lake 
Jackson,  Texas,  where  he  lives  with  his  wife 
Carol  and  their  five  children. 

(After  spending  a  few  hours  with  this  ad- 
vocate of  individual  freedom  and  sound  cur- 
rency, Sara  concluded  that  it's  probably  no 
coincidence  that  "In  God  We  Trust"  first 
appeared  on  American  money  in  1864,  at  the 
end  of  the  Civil  War  .  .  .  which  was  another 
period  in  our  history  when  the  government 
tried  to  pass  off  worthless  "greenbacks"  as 
valuable  currency.) 

Plowboy.  Most  Americans  are  aware- 
many  because  the  truth  has  touched  their 
very  lives— that  our  economy  is  facing  Its 
worst  crisis  in  50  years.  Just  how  did  we 
manage  to  get  into  such  a  mess? 

Paul.  Well,  in  some  ways,  the  story  is  a 
complicated  one,  but  a  major  factor  in  our 
economic  downfall— If  not  the  most  Influen- 
tial—has been  the  deliberate  destruction  of 
our  money.  You  simply  cannot  have  a 
healthy  economy  without  a  sound  currency. 
Consider,  if  you  will,  how  difficult  it  would 
be  to  build  a  house  if  your  yardstick  were  to 
change  its  length  each  day:  Can  you  imag- 
ine what  kind  of  structure  would  result  If  a 
carpenter  used  a  "standard"  measure  that 
was  16'  one  day,  32'  the  next,  then  56', 
then  43'?  And  that's  essentially  what  we're 
trying  to  do  .  .  .  run  an  economy  using  a 
value  measurement  that  continually  fluctu- 
ates. 

In  the  1784  debate  concerning  the  han- 
dling of  our  country's  currency,  Thomas 
Jefferson  said.  "If  we  determine  that  a 
dollar  shall  be  our  unit,  we  must  then  say 
with  precision  what  a  dollar  is."  But  now, 
just  like  that  poor  carpenter  with  a  chang- 
ing yardstick,  we  don't  know  from  day  to 
day  what  a  dollar  will  be  worth.  And  this 
lack  of  knowledge  keeps  us  from  projecting 


realistic  economic  calculations.  You  have  to 
have  a  unit  of  measure  if  you're  to  make 
such  calculations,  and  we've  destroyed  the 
necessary  system  of  measurement:  our 
money. 

PLOvraoT.  And  you  believe  the  solution  is 
to  back  our  currency  with  gold? 

Paul.  It's  very  clear- at  least  to  those  of 
us  who  advocate  hard  money— that  if  you 
have  something  real  such  as  an  ounce  of 
gold,  it  remains  the  same  from  day  to  day 
.  .  .  year  to  year  .  .  .  century  to  century.  As 
we've  seen— particularly  In  the  past  few 
years— gold's  value  in  terms  of  the  dollar 
fluctuates,  but  that's  the  dtMar  fluctuating, 
rather  than  the  gold  itself. 

Karl  Marx,  in  his  1848  Communist  Mani- 
festo, urged  the  "centralization  of  credit  in 
the  hands  of  the  state,  by  means  of  a  na- 
tional bank  with  state  capital  and  an  exclu- 
sive monopoly".  Sixty-five  years  later,  the 
United  States  followed  his  advice  and  passed 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  of  1913,  which 
made  possible  the  massive  inflation  neces- 
sary to  finance  our  entrance  into  World 
War  I. 

Since  1913,  we've  gone  on  to  destroy  our 
money  ...  to  the  point  that  in  1971— when 
Nixon  "closed  the  gold  window"— we  totally 
separated  the  dollar  from  gold.  And  ever 
since  then  we've  had  very,  very  chaotic  con- 
ditions .  .  .  marked  by  a  tripling  of  the 
money  supply  and  a  deterioration  of  the 
economy. 

Plowboy.  When  Nixon  took  that  step- 
that  Is,  made  It  impossible  for  anyone  to 
cash  in  U.S.  dollars  for  gold— a  number  of 
people  predicted  Just  such  an  outcome.  So 
why  v>as  the  gold  window  closed?  Were  we 
bankrupt? 

Paol.  In  effect,  yes  .  .  .  but  It  wasn't  quite 
the  same  thing  as,  say,  Mexico's  going  bank- 
rupt today.  You  see.  In  1944  the  U.S.  attend- 
ed an  international  conference  and  helped 
draw  up  the  Bretton  Woods  Agreement.  We 
said,  "We're  rich.  We  have  745  million  ounces 
of  gold.  We're  so  rich,  in  fact,  and  we  have  so 
much  gold  backing  our  dollar,  that  there's 
no  way  we  could  ever  print  too  much  money. 
Therefore,  our  dollar  is  as  good  as  gold. 
From  now  on.  Just  trust  us.  The  metal  Is 
here,  but  It's  old-fashioned  to  swap  it  back 
and  forth." 

That  agreement,  of  course,  allowed  U.S. 
politicians  to  print  unlimited  supplies  of 
paper  money.  In  fact,  they  did  just  that  for 
years  ...  in  order  to  finance  such  things  as 
the  Great  Society  and  the  Vietnam  War.  Fi- 
nally, though— in  1971— other  countries 
called  our  bluff  and  started  cashing  in  their 
dollars  ...  to  the  point  that  our  gold  sup- 
plies dropped  to  263  million  ounces.  It  was 
then  that  we  had  to  renege  on  our  promises. 
When  Nixon  closed  the  gold  window.  It  was 
an  admission  that  the  1944  Bretton  Woods 
Agreement  was  dead,  and  that  the  gold 
standard  was  dead  .  .  .  and  at  that  point  the 
dollar  took  one  more  step  toward  its  final 
destruction. 

Still,  we  weren't  bankrupt  then  in  the 
same  sense  that  Mexico  is  today  .  .  .  but 
that's  coming.  That  last  stage— when  you 
have  no  redeemabllity  of  money— is  the 
result  of  a  total  loss  of  trust.  During  one 
weekend  last  year,  everyone  lost  trust  in  the 
Mexican  peso  and  dumped  It. 

Back  in  1979,  though,  as  we  moved  into  an 
age  of  runaway  inflation,  the  United  States 
did  come  close  to  experiencing  what  has 
happened  in  Mexico  ,  .  .  that  Is,  the  ramp- 
ant dumping  of  currency.  That's  why  our 
government  had  to  change  the  rules,  and 
cut  back  on  the  money  supply  and  raise  In- 
terest rates  to  save  the  dollar.  Although  we 


do  have  some  remaining  public  trust  in  our 
currency,  I  claim  It's  a  false  trust,  and  I'm 
afraid  it  won't  last.  Sure,  the  government 
says  Itll  protect  your  money,  and  a  lot  of 
people  don't  really  tinderstand  what's  been 
happening,  so  the  system  still  works.  But  in 
a  moral  sense,  at  least,  1971  was  the  year  we 
completely  destroyed  our  currency. 

In  summary,  then,  the  dollar  still  func- 
tions in  the  economic  sense  .  .  .  but  it  may 
be  that  some  weekend,  some  day  In  this 
decade,  the  world  will  fliudly  reject  our 
worthless  paper  and  dump  It.  Then  you 
could  see  gold  go  up  to  $5,000  an  ounce  in  a 
very  short  time  and  silver  to  $100  to  $200, 
and  total  chaos  would  follow.  It'd  be  a  real 
calamity,  even  worse  than  Mexico's  crisis. 
There,  you  see,  we  were  able  to  go  in  and 
ball  that  country  out,  because— In  terms  of 
pesos — our  dollar  was  still  strong  and  could 
be  used  to  prop  up  the  Mexican  currency. 
But  if  the  dollar  falls,  no  one  else  will  be 
able  to  do  that  for  us. 

Plowboy.  I've  heard  that,  under  the  Mon- 
etary Control  Act  of  1980,  our  government 
can  actually  use  such  currency  bailouts  to 
back  our  own  money.  Maybe  you  could  ex- 
plain how  that  law  works. 

Paul.  OK.  The  Monetary  Control  Act  was 
the  most  significant  change  in  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  since  1913.  It  allowed  re- 
serve requirements  to  drop  to  sero,  if  de- 
sired .  .  .  which  means  that  a  massive  ex- 
pansion of  money  became  possible.  It  also 
put  15,000  institutions  (Instead  of  3.000) 
under  the  Federal  Reserve  System  .  .  . 
which,  in  effect,  lets  them  go  to  the  dis- 
count window  and  borrow  from  the  govern- 
ment in  case  of  emergencies.  And  most  im- 
portant, it  permitted  the  Federal  Reserve  to 
use  foreign  bonds  as  backing  for  our  own 
currency.  And  where  does  the  Fed  get  these 
bonds?  Well,  believe  it  or  not.  it  usually  cre- 
ates Federsil  Reserve  notes  out  of  thin 
air  .  .  .  exchanges  them  for  foreign  curren- 
cies .  .  .  buys  the  bonds  .  .  .  puts  them  in 
the  bank  and  calls  them  assets  .  .  .  and 
then  prints  more  Federal  Reserve  notes 
that  are  "backed"  by  those  deposits! 

The  Fed  used  to  give  me  information  on 
all  that,  and  I'd  keep  tabs  on  what  it  was 
doing.  But  after  the  Mexico  crisis,  the  agen- 
cy's people  quit  answering  my  questions.  Fi- 
nally, they  did  admit  that  we've  purchased 
Mexican  pesos  with  dollars,  and— under  the 
law— we  can  monetize  those  .  .  .  that  Is,  use 
them  as  backing  for  our  currency.  So  there 
we  sit,  talking  about  backing  our  money 
with  gold  .  .  .  while  the  Fed  backs  our  cur- 
rency with  next-to-worthless  Mexican  pesos! 
It's  actually  able  to  do  that! 

Plowboy.  I'm  sure  the  Monetary  Control 
Act  hasn't  alleviated  any  International  anxi- 
ety. 

Paul,  No,  there's  a  growing  worldwide  loss 
of  confidence  In  the  international  banking 
system.  In  fact.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Regan  has  been  talking  about  getting  to- 
gether with  all  the  larger  countries  to  try  to 
come  up  with  a  new  Bretton  Woods-type 
agreement.  And  when  officials  start  talking 
about  convening  International  conferences, 
you  know  dam  well  they're  a  little  scared. 
They're  also  afraid  to  tell  you  the  truth  .  .  . 
but  there  are  already  signs  of  concern 
among  the  public,  despite  the  fact  that 
much  is  being  kept  from  them.  We've  seen 
gold  and  silver  prices  Jumping  up  again  .  .  . 
and  who  knows  what  tomorrow  will  bring?  I 
have  to  hope  the  "tricks"  that  the  govern- 
ment is  using  will  work  for  a  little  while  .  .  . 
mainly  to  give  us  more  time.  But  even  If  the 
current  relnflation  seems  to  Improve  our 
economy,  we  shouldn't  be  deceived  ...  be- 


cause it  will  be  only  a  temporary  solution. 
Let's  say  interest  rates  and  unemployment 
go  down  in  1B83.  It's  aU  going  to  be  the 
result  of  deception,  and  will  have  occurred 
because  we've  Inflated  the  money  supply 
some  more. 

Plowboy.  But  we  have  seen  the  doUar 
strengthen  on  the  world  market  over  the 
last  two  years. 

Paul.  Yes,  that  was  a  result  of  the  1979 
scare,  when  we  cut  back  on  the  money 
supply  and  caused  the  highest  real  rates  of 
Interest  seen  in  the  last  2.000  years.  The 
government,  you  see.  tried  to  control  the 
crisis  by  introducing  the  concept  of  mone- 
laritm.  This  is  the  view  that  the  federal 
govenunent  should  manage  the  nation's 
money  system  and  supply  by  limiting  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  dollars  printed  each 
year  to  between  3%  and  5%.  But  that's  been 
a  complete  failure,  and  the  administration 
has  now  totally  rejected  those  limits.  Last 
August,  it  switched  tactics  and  went  back  to 
the  old  method  of  trying  to  get  out  of  trou- 
ble by  printing  more  and  more  greenbacks. 

The  plain  truth  Is  that  the  only  thing 
that  creates  real  wealth  is  hard  work  and 
effort.  You  can't  create  wealth  by  printing 
money.  After  all.  if  you  want  a  house,  you 
have  to  build  It,  and  if  you  want  something 
to  eat,  you  have  to  raise  crops  ...  or  at 
least  you  have  to  produce  something  you 
can  exchange  for  those  things.  Right  now, 
though,  the  U.S.  government  requires 
Americans  to  accept  paper  money— cash 
without  any  intrinsic  value— in  payment  for 
real  work  and  real  products. 

Plowboy.  So  each  time  the  Federal  Re- 
serve increases  the  money  supply.  It  actual- 
ly lowers  the  value  of  the  dollars  in  our 
pockets  and  savings  accounts. 

Pauu  That's  right.  I've  likened  it  to  dilut- 
ing milk  with  water,  and  it  might  not  be  an 
accident  that  I  use  that  analogy,  since  I  was 
raised  on  a  dairy  farm.  As  we  brought  milk 
in  from  all  the  different  farmers,  you  see, 
we'd  nui  across  somebody  once  in  a  whUe 
who'd  try  to  rob  us  by  diluting  the  milk 
with  5%  to  10%  water. 

And  I  think  that  can  be  compared  to 
what's  been  done  to  our  money  .  .  .  the 
moral  nature  of  both  actions  is  the  same.  If 
a  farmer  tries  to  steal  by  diluting  milk,  that 
person  is  a  thief.  And  if  you  have  a  savings 
account,  and  a  politician  up  here  in  Wash- 
ington, in  order  to  stay  in  office,  votes  for 
programs  with  no  means  to  finance  them 
other  than  printing  up  more  money,  that 
person— by  lowering  the  value  of  the  money 
you've  saved— is  stealing  from  you. 

Of  course,  a  lot  of  politicians  who  do  such 
things  don't  quite  understand  the  nature  of 
money,  but  the  outcome  is  Just  as  bad,  re- 
gardless of  whether  the  act  results  from  ig- 
norance or  evil  Intent.  Most  public  servants, 
in  fact,  avoid  thinking  too  seriously  about 
the  whole  question,  because  It's  very  nice 
for  them  to  have  the  tool  of  inflation  to  use 
in  paying  for  the  programs  that  keep  them 
in  office. 

But,  I  guess,  as  despicable  as  debasing  the 
currency  is  (and  I  honestly  feel  it's  the  most 
immoral  action  a  government  can  take, 
short  of  deliberate  warfare),  I  would  at  least 
concede  that  many  who  participate  are  not 
doing  harm  Intentionally.  There  are  econo- 
mists who  actually  think  they  can  control 
the  economy,  and  some  people  see  Inflation 
as  a  legitimate  means  of  helping  the  poor 
.  .  .  what  they  don't  see  are  the  long-term 
consequences.  But  such  actions  are  still  im- 
moral, even  though  there  might  be  various 
motives  among  those  who  are  responsible 
for  them. 


Plowboy.  You  say  that  politicians  vote 
for  Inflationary  programs  in  order  to  be  re- 
elected. Yet  you  fight  such  programs— in 
fact,  the  National  Taxpayers  Union  named 
you  "The  Taxpayers'  Best  Friend  in  Con- 
gress" for  your  work  in  cutting  taxes  and 
spending— and  you  seem  to  have  no  trouble 
being  reelected. 

PAin.  True,  and  that  shocks  a  lot  of 
people.  My  colleagues  can't  believe  it!  Many 
of  them  worry  about  future  elections  on  a 
day-to-day  basis,  and  fight  and  struggle  to 
keep  their  seats.  Such  individuals  can't  see 
where  I  have  a  constituency,  yet  my  oppo- 
nent actually  dropped  out  in  the  middle  of 
the  last  election. 

Plowboy.  Since  you  endorse  the  gold 
standard,  aren't  you  automatically  labeled 
as  a  right-wing  conservative? 

Paul.  By  some  people,  maybe,  but  that's 
not  totally  accurate.  It's  true  that  many  of 
our  votes  up  here  are  economic  market 
votes,  and  I  vote  for  the  free  market,  which 
puts  me  on  the  conservative  side  of  the 
qucsrion.  However,  I  consider  myself  a  clas- 
slr&l  liberal— that  is,  a  Jefferson  type,  and 
Andrew  Jackson— who  is  not  In  favor  of  any 
special  Interest.  I'm  here  to  stand  up  for  our 
freedom  and  to  protect  our  individual 
liberties  .  .  .  and  that  platform  is  about  as 
liberal  as  you  can  get. 

And  certainly,  I  don't  keep  any  secrets 
about  how  I  vote.  I  oppose  boondoggles  and 
advocate  the  gold  standard.  Everybody  in 
my  district  knows  exactly  where  I  stand  on 
spending,  social  issues,  military  issues,  wel- 
fare for  business,  and  gold.  So  I  think  the 
American  people— at  least  those  In  my  con- 
stituency—are a  little  more  attuned  to 
what's  happening  than  some  politicians  re- 
alize. 

Plowboy.  But  politicians,  obviously, 
aren't  the  only  ones  who  benefit  from  in- 
flated money. 

Paul.  No,  anyone  who's  on  the  receiving 
end  benefits,  whether  he  or  she  is  an  indus- 
trialist who  gets  a  military  contract  or  some- 
one on  welfare  who  can  and  won't 
work  .  .  .  because  both  such  individuals  are 
recipients  of  this  Inflated  currency.  It's  the 
person  still  working  for  a  living,  or  saving 
for  his  or  her  retirement,  who's  getting 
robbed.  These  people  are  already  being 
taxed  .  .  .  but  the  government  can't  tax 
without  limits,  because  there's  a  point 
where  people  usually  rebel.  So  the  politi- 
cians and  the  special  interest  groups  resort 
to  this  very,  very  convenient  tool  of  infla- 
tion to  take  a  little  more  from  the  pockets 
of  working  Americans. 

And  it's  got  to  be  tempting  to  use  this 
tool,  because— in  the  early  stages,  at  least— 
the  public  can't  quite  see  what's  happening. 
People  are  being  robbed,  and  they  don't 
know  it.  because  the  ill  effects  aren't  obvi- 
ous right  away.  But  in  the  long  run,  as  more 
and  more  people  become  increasingly  de- 
pendent upon  receiving  from  the  govern- 
ment, the  monetary  system  wiU  be  de- 
stroyed. Those  who  are  still  producing  will 
lose  their  Incentive,  and— toward  the  end- 
production  will  drop  off  rapidly. 

You  can  compare  an  inflationary  society 
to  an  alcoholic  who  needs  that  next  drink  in 
order  to  feel  good.  The  new  money  makes 
everybody  feel  good  at  first.  It  may  tempo- 
rarily lower  interest  rates,  for  Instance  .  .  . 
but  as  soon  as  its  effects  wear  off,  the  coun- 
try will  have  to  have  another  "shot"  of  in- 
flation, or  It'll  begin  to  go  through  painful 
withdrawal  symptoms.  So  there's  absolutely 
no  easy  way  to  get  out  of  the  predicament 
we're  in. 

Plowboy.  I've  heard  some  economists  say 
that  we  face  an  "Inflate  or  die"  situation. 


and  they  talk  about  needing  an  inflation 
rate  of  25%  or  30%  to  turn  the  economy 
around  effectively. 

Paul.  Yes  ...  in  each  cycle  you  have  to 
Inflate  more  in  order  to  convince  people 
that  there's  enough  money.  In  each  cycle 
since  World  War  II.  the  inflation  rate.  Inter- 
est rates,  and  unemployment  rates  have 
been  progressively  higher.  But  who  can  say 
how  much  inflation  well  end  up  with?  We 
might  go  Into  a  sustained  period  of  30%  or 
40%  Inflation  for  several  years.  And  we 
should  never  forget  that  Richard  Nixon  Im- 
posed price  and  wage  controls  in  1971  be- 
cause the  government  was  panicking  at  a 
4.5%-per-annum  rate  of  inflation.  Now,  we'd 
probably  consider  returning  to  that  rate 
tantamoimt  to  reaching  a  state  of  nirvana, 
and  ten  years  from  now  we  can  expect 
cheering  in  the  media  when  the  Inflation 
rate  falls  below  50%.  And  our  ever-worsen- 
ing problems  are  aU  a  result  of  our  having 
printed  too  much  paper  money. 

Plowboy.  Psychologically,  we're  already 
living  as  though  inflation  is  a  fact  of  life. 
Yet  as  you've  often  pointed  out,  from  1833 
to  1933  wholesale  prices  Increased  only  nine- 
tenths  of  1%,  while  since  1971  they've  gone 
up  148%! 

Paul.  Those  figures  should  give  you  a  very 
strong  message.  In  fact,  if  I  ever  had  to  use 
just  one  chart  to  try  to  demonstrate  to  the 
American  people  the  danger  we  face,  I'd 
choose  the  one  (accompanying  this  Inter- 
view] that  traces  and  parallels  gold  and  the 
dollar.  There  were,  as  you'll  notice,  some 
separations  and  dips  between  the  two  in  the 
past— such  as  during  the  Civil  War— because 
we  had  an  imperfect  gold  standard.  But  for 
the  most  part,  the  dollar  and  gold  either 
stuck  together  or  paralleled  each  other. 
They  separated  for  a  bit  in  1933,  when  pri- 
vate ownership  of  gold  was  unconstitution- 
ally prohibited.  But  our  cvirrency  still  had 
some  connection  with  the  metal  .  .  .  until 
1971.  And  that's  the  point  at  which  you  see 
the  dramatic  change,  because  all  of  a 
sudden  the  purchasing  value  of  gold  went 
straight  up,  and  the  pim:haslng  power  of 
the  dollar  went  straight  down. 

In  fact,  since  1971  we've  been  sailing  un- 
charted economic  waters,  because  this  is  the 
first  time  in  1,500  years  that  the  world  econ- 
omy has  had  to  function  without  a  single 
nation  operating  on  a  gold  standard.  We're 
facing  conditions  that  we've  never  experi- 
enced before.  .  .  not  since  we've  had  our 
Constitution.  Our  present  crisis  is  actually 
worse  than  the  Civil  War  situation,  and 
similar  to  the  runaway  inflation  that  hit 
this  nation  In  colonial  times.  And  It's  all  due 
to  the  fact  that  we're  disobeying  the  consti- 
tutional law  that  nothing  other  than  silver 
and  gold  can  be  legal  tender.  We're  finally 
approaching  the  climax.  We  don't  have  to 
wonder  whether  or  not  a  collapse  will  come, 
because  economic  law  dictates  that  it  will 
come.  Between  1944  and  1971— when  we 
said.  "Well  honor  the  dollar,  but  we'll  print 
aU  we  want"— we  defied  economic  law. 

Plowtboy.  Aside  from  designating  sliver 
and  gold  as  legal  tender,  didn't  our  Found- 
ing Fathers  also  pass  a  law  stating  that 
anyone  who  debased  the  currency  could  be 
put  to  death? 

Paul.  Yes,  and  that  piece  of  legislation  Is 
still  on  the  books.  It  was  a  reflection  of  how 
strongly  those  men  felt  about  the  question 
of  debasing  money.  You  see,  between  1781 
and  1787— after  we  won  our  independence— 
we  were  loosely  held  together  by  the  Arti- 
cles of  Confederation.  .  .  and  there  was  a 
depression,  because  all  the  different  states 
had  different  money,  and  it  was  ail  paper 
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and  aU  inflated.  So  two  of  the  most  impor- 
tant Jobs  for  the  Federal  Constitutional 
Convention  (the  body  that  wrote  our 
present  Constitution)  were  to  create  sound 
money  and  to  pass  an  interstate  commerce 
clause.  .  .  not  to  regulate  commerce,  but  to 
deregiciate  it.  so  nobody  could  put  up  trade 
barriers  between  sUtes.  And  in  1792,  when 
our  forefathers  passed  the  first  Coinage 
Act,  they  ruled  that  nobody  be  allowed  to 
mess  with  the  money  by  diluting  the  metal, 
upon  penalty  of  death.  .  .  and  that  law  has 
never  been  repealed.  Now,  of  course,  we're 
more  sophisticated  about  methods  of  debas- 
ing our  currency:  We  have  computers  that 
can  do  it  very  rapidly! 

Plowboy.  Since  the  Constitution  already 
seems  to  rttpiin  hard  money,  why  do  you 
think  we  need  to  add  an  amendment  in 
order  to  return  to  a  gold  standard? 

Paul.  Well,  even  though  the  Constitution 
is  very  clear  on  the  subject,  the  point  has 
been  abused,  and  we  haven't  lived  up  to  that 
law.  It  needs  to  be  restated  in  the  form  of  a 
precise  amendment  so  that  nobody  can  con- 
fuse its  meaning. 

Plowboy.  And  you  believe  that  the  dls- 
truction  of  our  money  was  deliberate? 

Paul;  Yes,  it  xoa*  deliberate  on  the  part  of 
those  who  stood  to  benefit .  .  .  even  though 
they  constitute  a  very  small  minority.  There 
may  be  only  15  members  of  Congress  who 
really  know  how  the  monetary  system  oper- 
ates. But  most  of  those  who  benefit  from 
the  inflationary  policy  understand  it,  as  do 
many  intellectuids.  You  see,  there's  consid- 
erable intellectual  support  for  paper  money. 
Some  individuals  look  at  the  inflation  of  the 
money  supply  as  a  legitimate  way  to  stimu- 
late business.  After  all,  if  we  "counterfeit " 
the  money  and  throw  it  into  circulation, 
nobody  knows  it's  counterfeit.  It  looks  as  If 
it's  stimulating  things,  because  people  are 
spending  that  money,  and  business  picks  up. 
But  eventually  people  come  to  realize  that 
the  rxUue  of  the  currency  drops  as  the 
supply  increases. 

And  both  conservatives  and  liberals  are  to 
blame  for  this  state  of  affairs,  although 
each  group  supports  it  for  a  different 
reason.  The  liberal  needs  to  get  rid  of  the 
sound  dollar  because  he  or  she  wants  gov- 
ernment to  spend  to  do  good  for  everybody. 
And  a  lot  of  basically  well-motivated  people 
think  that  this,  is  a  legitimate  risk.  They 
don't  realize  that  in  the  long  run  they're 
going  to  destroy  the  poor  people  as  weU  as 
the  middle  class. 

On  the  other  side,  the  conservative  isn't 
really  quite  ready  for  pay-as-you-go  building 
of  the  military  machine  that's  needed  to 
police  the  world.  So  you'll  find  both  con- 
servatives and  liberals  endorsing  foreign  aid 
programs,  propping  up  banking  institutions 
and  Third  World  nations,  and  so  on.  Such 
individuals  are  all  in  favor  of  destroying 
sound  money,  because  that  action  gives 
them  the  power  to  do  what  they  loant  to  do. 
l^e  men  and  women  who  will  be  the 
strongest  supporters  of  the  gold  standard 
will  be  average  Americans  who  are  willing  to 
work  for  a  living  and  take  the  responsibility 
of  caring  for  themselves.  In  fact,  during  the 
few  times  in  our  history  when  gold  has 
become  the  key  issue,  it  has  been  the  ordi- 
nary workers  who  championed  gold  .  .  .  not 
the  industrialists,  not  the  welfare  people, 
not  the  bankers,  not  the  government.  It's 
always  the  average  person  who's  willing  to 
work  and  save  who  supports  hard  currency. 
Plowboy.  Isn't  gold  sometimes  called  "the 
people's  money"? 

Paul.  It  is.  And  it  will  always  win  out 
when  people  understand  the  issues.  Events 


are  moving  more  quickly  in  that  direction 
every  day.  too.  In  this  decade,  I'm  con- 
vinced, gold  will  again  be  the  great  issue  .  .  . 
Just  as  soon  as  the  American  people  realize 
that  their  friend  is  honest  money,  some- 
thing the  government  can't  merely  print  as 
needed. 

Plowboy.  Yet  a  lot  of  people  still  don't 
understand  why  we  can't  rely  on  paper. 

Paul.  And  I  tell  them  paper  currency  will 
work— on  a  long-term  basis— as  soon  as  we 
can  get  people  to  cherish  paper  Jewelry. 
People  do  cherish  gold,  and  if  something  is 
cherished,  it  can  serve  as  money.  This  isn't 
an  idea  that  I,  or  a  few  economists,  have 
concocted  .  .  .  history  has  demonstrated  it 
over  the  centuries.  The  human  being  cher- 
ishes precious  metals,  and  that's  a  fact  of 
life.  It's  about  as  authentic  a  fact  as  that  we 
need  red  corpuscles  to  carry  oxygen  in  our 
blood.  We  need  gold  to  circulate  as  money  in 
an  economy  that  requires  money. 

Now  we  can  bring  that  about  only  if  we 
have  enough  people  in  this  country  who  will 
assume  self-responsibility.  If  we  want  to  live 
off  the  dole,  we  can't  support  gold.  But  with 
a  gold  standard,  we  wouldn't  even  have  to 
have  a  balanced-budget  amendment,  be- 
cause we  can't  print  gold,  and  people  will 
accept  only  so  much  taxation  ...  so  limited 
government  and  sound  money  go  together. 

Actually,  the  gold  standard  is  related  to  a 
freedom  philosophy,  to  the  free  market,  and 
to  honesty  in  government.  Paper  money  is 
the  weapon  that's  used  by  the  people  who 
want  power  .  .  .  who  want  to  be  kingmakers 
and  to  control  others,  and  who— in  turn- 
are  generally  manipulated  by  special  inter- 
est groups. 

Economic  controls,  you  see,  are  actually 
people  controls,  because  as  inflation  gets 
worse,  governments  resort  to  such  things  as 
wage  and  price  fixing  to  hide  the  effects. 
And  I  expect  that  before  this  crisis  is  over, 
wage/price  controls  will  come  in  again,  and 
the  scapegoats  will  be  the  workers  who  are 
seeing  their  real  spendable  Income  diminish, 
and  the  honest  business  people  who  are 
trying  the  make  a  profit.  Of  course,  such 
controls  limit  our  freedom.  That's  the  great 
threat.  The  loss  of  sound  money  really  boils 
down  to  a  loss  of  liberty.  The  overriding 
issue  here  is  freedom. 

Plowboy.  In  your  book  The  Case  for 
Gold,  you  documented  a  comparison  of  the 
last  ten  years  with  the  decade  from  1880  to 
1890,  when  the  dollar  was  strongly  connect- 
ed to  gold.  That  pairing-off  makes  a  very 
impressive  case  for  hard  money! 

Paul.  I  thought  so,  too.  I  kept  looking  at 
that  gold/dollar  chart  I  mentioned  earlier 
and  seeing  how  badly  things  have  gone  for 
us,  economically,  in  these  past  ten 
years  .  .  .  and  then  comparing  the  last 
decade  to  the  ten  years  following  the  1880 
resumption  of  the  gold  standard.  As  you 
may  recall,  because  of  the  Civil  War  we 
were  off  gold  from  1861  to  1879.  Then  we  re- 
established the  standard,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing decade  economic  growth  was 
up  .  .  .  production  was  up  .  .  .  production 
was  up  .  .  .  employment  was  up  .  .  .  the 
number  of  new  farms  was  up  .  .  .  and  price 
levels  were  down. 

Many  people  are  under  the  impression 
that  if  we  go  to  a  gold  standard,  we'll  be- 
faced  with  years  and  years  of  chaos,  and 
that  we'll  have  a  great  depression  .  .  .  but 
that's  not  true.  Naturally,  there  would  have 
to  be  an  adjustment  period,  but  I  believe  we 
could  see  a  revitalization  of  the  economy 
within  six  months. 

Unfortunately,  I  don't  think  government 
will  revert  to  gold  swiftly  and  cleanly  under 


today's  conditions,  because  not  enough 
people  endorse  changing  the  whole  role  of 
the  welfare  sUte  or  the  international  role 
that  allows  us  to  protect  other  countries 
from  themselves.  So  the  government  is 
likely  to  come  up  with  a  partial  gold  solu- 
tion .  .  .  and  that's  very  dangerous,  because 
it  probably  won't  work,  and  it  will  discredit 
the  whole  idea  of  gold-backed  currency. 

However,  if  we  supported  our  currency 
100%  with  gold,  limited  the  goverrunent, 
balanced  our  budget,  and  allowed  the  econo- 
my to  operate  freely  .  .  .  everything  would 
be  all  right  in  a  short  period  of  time.  At 
least  that's  the  lesson  history  teaches. 

Plowboy.  But  the  1880's  were  years  of  tre- 
mendous westward  expansion,  and  we  don't 
have  that  new  territory  to  explore  now. 

Paul.  Geographically,  no.  But  we  have  all 
the  frontiers  we  need.  Just  look  at  comput- 
ers! I  think  the  frontier  ahead  of  us  is  a 
thousandfold  richer  than  it  was  in  colonial 
times  or  in  the  nineteenth  century.  We  have 
all  kinds  of  things  we  could  develop,  includ- 
ing hydroelectric  and  solar  power. 

In  the  same  vein,  as  an  example  of  how 
government  interferes  with  the  frontier, 
look  at  the  history  of  wind  power.  Farms 
had  wtndplants  when  there  were  no  wires 
out  in  rural  areas.  But  what  did  government 
do?  It  mandated  that  utility  companies  send 
electricity  to  the  farmer  at  a  discount  rate. 
He  or  she  couldn't  afford  to  pay  for  those 
lines,  so  the  city  people  had  to  defray  the 
cost  of  sending  long  lines  way  out  in  the 
country,  and  they  said,  "Isn't  it  wonderful 
that  the  farmer  now  has  electricity!"  But 
what  did  it  do  to  the  market  for  wind-gener- 
ating systems?  It  destroyed  the  incentive  to 
develop  it!  [Editor's  Note:  See  "Wind  Char- 
gen:  Building  Tools  From  the  Nation's 
Past"  on  Page  116  of  this  issue.]  I  think  that 
if  the  market  had  been  allowed  to  mature, 
wind  power  would  have  developed  wonder- 
fully by  this  time.  Instead,  we  killed  the 
market,  and  now— decades  later— the  gov- 
ernment has  to  build  wlndplants,  run  by  bu- 
reaucrats, which  are  probably  too  big  to  be 
practical. 

The  same  thing  happened  with  solar 
power.  People  in  Florida  and  California 
were  using  solar  heat  in  the  1920's.  And 
again,  the  government  interfered  by  man- 
dating that  natural  gas  prices  be  lower  than 
the  market  value  of  the  energy  the  fuel  pro- 
duced .  .  .  making  it  advantageous  for  folks 
to  shift  from  solar  heat  to  natural  gas. 

The  government  has  also,  of  course,  subsi- 
dized the  development  of  nuclear  power.  It 
does  all  the  research,  pays  for  the  insur- 
ance, and  has  even  become  responsible  for 
waste  disposal.  Nuclear  power  was  imposed 
upon  the  nation  .  .  .  we've  never  seen 
whether  there's  actually  a  market  for  it. 

So  I  think  the  frontiers  are  available,  but 
a  government  that's  not  responsible  enough 
to  give  us  good  money  can  hardly  be  count- 
ed on  to  develop  those  frontiers.  It's  Just  a 
matter  of  getting  the  government  out  of  the 
way  and  letting  people  take  care  of  their 
ovon  needs. 

Plowboy.  What  ore  the  chances  of  getting 
an  honest  currency? 

Paul.  Well,  politicians  rarely  do  what  they 
should  do  in  a  responsible  manner.  They 
live  only  for  the  next  election.  Also,  they 
are  under  the  influence  of  the  economic  in- 
tellectual community,  and  the  conventional 
economist  is  still  an  enemy  of  gold. 
Plowboy.  Why  is  that? 
Paul.  I  think  it's  sometimes,  at  least,  the 
result  of  an  ego  trip.  Many  economists  like 
to  believe— just  as  Communists  do— they  can 
plan  an  economy  that'll  work  better  than 


one  that  simply  adjtuts  itself  to  supply  and 
demand.  I'm  inclined  to  think  that  In  a 
polite,  academic  way  they're  little  dictators. 
They  figure  that  If  they  design  an  economy 
and  control  the  money,  they  have  some  su- 
periority over  others  .  .  .  while  the  person 
who  really  believes  in  freedom  has  no  desire 
to  feel  above  anybody  else. 

Besides,  l>ad  ideas  have  a  way  of  lasting  a 
really  long  time.  In  the  1920's.  practically 
every  economist  in  the  country  endorsed 
gold.  When  the  Great  Depression  came, 
however,  many  said  that  the  gold  standard 
and  the  free  market  caused  it  .  .  .  though 
what  actually  caused  and  prepetuated  that 
tragedy  was  Federal  Reserve  inflation,  com- 
bined with  economic  intervention  on  the 
part  of  both  Republican  and  Democratic  ad- 
ministrations. Yet  the  economists,  flocking 
together  Just  like  sheep,  all  became  Keynes- 
ians. 

Now,  the  market  Is  proving  that  Keyne- 
sianism  (the  advocacy  of  governmental  man- 
agement of  currency  and  budgeting  to  stabi- 
lize the  economy  and  maintain  higher  em- 
ployment) doesn't  work,  and  that  paper 
won't  work.  Therefore,  you  cortld  see  an 
equally  rapid  change  in  the  other  direction 
.  .  .  and  we  must  eventually  have  an  intel- 
lectual endorsement  of  gold.  Right  now,  it's 
hard  for  the  average  person  out  there,  who 
knows  something's  wrong,  to  get  informa- 
tion and  to  be  reassured  that  he  or  she  isn't 
a  kook.  That's  the  reason  I've  established 
the  Foundation  for  Rational  Economics  and 
Education.  I  think  its  work  is  probably  more 
important  than  my  little  political  activities 
up  here  in  Washington. 

Under  today's  conditions— which  are  the 
conditions  that  always  exist  when  you  have 
inflation— we  can't  get  adequate  support  for 
hard  currency.  I  think,  then,  that  the 
chances  of  our  govenunent's  opting  for  gold 
right  now  are  nil.  An  educational  effort  that 
could  turn  things  around  might  be  possible 
.  .  .  say,  in  1985,  when  things  become  a  lot 
worse  than  they  are  now  but  are  not  yet  to- 
tally chaotic.  Even  that's  a  slim  chance, 
however. 

The  most  likely  time  to  restore  sound 
money  would  be  during  or  following  a  col- 
lapse .  .  .  and  that's  very  dangerous.  After 
Germany  experienced  its  1921  collapse,  the 
nation  quickly  restored  its  currency.  In  fact, 
by  1924  the  money  was  pretty  good  again. 
But  the  social  consequences  of  that  trauma 
were  so  great  that  they  created  a  fertile 
field  for  Hitler.  Within  ten  years,  resent- 
ment and  hatred  had  built  up  for  those  indi- 
viduals in  the  business  community  who  had 
protected  themselves  from  the  crash  ...  es- 
pecially the  Jews.  Of  course,  the  hatred  was 
turned  in  the  wrong  direction,  because  the 
real  evil  was  inflation.  The  destruction  of 
the  wealth  of  the  middle  class  was  a  result 
of  an  Inflationary  government  policy,  not  of 
any  actions  taken  by  Jewish  business 
people.  But  that  feeling  led,  as  you  know,  to 
the  rise  of  Nazism. 

Again,  we've  never  before  lived  under 
monetary  conditions  similar  to  those  we're 
experiencing  today  ...  so  we  could  encoun- 
ter political  conditions  that  we've  never 
faced  before,  either.  We  really  live  in  great 
danger,  and  yet  we're  not  supposed  to  talk 
about  it.  We're  allowed  to  say— under  our 
breath— only  that  the  economy  is  in  a  hell 
of  a  mess.  We  aren't  permitted  to  get  on  the 
air  and  tell  the  nation  the  truth,  though  I 
think  a  lot  of  people  would  accept  the  truth 
if  they  could  hear  it. 

Plowboy.  Meanwhile,  a'e've  become  a 
nation  of  speculators. 

Paul.  Yes.  we  live  in  an  age  of  speculation 
instead  of  true  investment.  And  interesting- 


ly enough,  governments  often  turn  on  the 
speculator  and  say  that  he  or  she  creates 
the  problem  .  .  .  when  federal  policy  actual- 
ly creates  the  speculator,  who's  simply 
trying  to  survive.  If  government  hadn't  de- 
stroyed the  system  and  the  money,  we 
would  invest.  We'd  be  buying  and  building 
plants  instead  of  speculating  and  earning  in- 
terest on  government  securities. 

Of  course,  if  we  did  go  l>ack  to  the  gold 
standard,  all  that  speculation  would  come  to 
a  halt,  and  some  people  would  be  hurt.  For 
example,  let's  say  you're  buying  land,  ex- 
pecting it  to  go  up  20  percent  a  year  so  that 
you  can  sell  it  at  a  profit.  If  we  return  to  a 
hard  currency,  the  property's  value  will  not 
go  up  20  percent .  .  .  real  estate  will  probably 
be  very  stable  after  that.  So  you'd  want  to 
buy  land  to  make  use  of  it .  .  .  not  to  specu- 
late on  it. 

Plowboy.  I've  heard  it  argued  that  if  our 
dollars  were  backed  by  gold,  the  Common 
Market  countries  combined  would  have 
about  twice  as  much  of  the  precious  metal 
ill  reserve  as  we  do,  and  they  could  use  that 
to  buy  dollars  and  control  the  U.S.  econo- 
my. 

Paul.  But  we  wouldn't  have  to  think 
about  dollars  and  gold  as  being  different! 
On  a  100%  gold  standard,  they're  one  and 
the  same  thing.  And  if  those  countries 
wanted  to  spend  their  gold  in  this  country, 
they  could  put  it  in  our  treasury,  and  we 
would  issue  them  Federal  Reserve  notes. 
Now  those  nations  would  have  to  spend  the 
currency,  so  the  whole  exchange  would  be  a 
boon  to  our  economy.  We'd  have  more  gold, 
and  other  nations  could  purchase  our  prod- 
ucts. 

Plowboy.  Another  argument  is  that 
South  Africa  and  Russia  could  keep  us  hos- 
tage .  .  .  that  if  we  needed  gold  to  increase 
our  economic  growth,  they  might  hold  it 
back. 

Paul.  Well,  that's  a  fallacy,  too.  You  don't 
need  an  increase  in  money  to  have  economic 
growth.  With  a  gold  dollar,  a  car  might  cost 
$600  instead  of  $6,000,  but  the  exact  amount 
of  the  medium  of  exchange  used  wouldn't 
matter.  Let's  say  you  had  a  fixed  amount  of 
gold,  and  production  went  up  10  percent .  .  . 
then  prices  would  drop  somewhat.  But  any 
amount  of  gold  wUl  worli,  as  long  as  you 
allow  the  prices  to  adjust.  That's  why  you 
wouldn't  want  rigid  prices,  because  you 
don't  know  exactly  what  the  gold  level 
might  be. 

Others  fear  that  South  Africa  or  Russian 
might  dump  their  gold.  But  suppose  the 
Russians  did  try  to  do  that.  It  would  take 
them  100  years  to  produce  and  save  enough 
gold  to  double  our  money  supply.  And 
they're  not  going  to  do  it,  because  they 
want  to  sell  their  gold  gradually  .  .  .  they 
need  to  spend  it  for  goods. 

The  very  real  danger,  of  course,  is  much 
closer  to  home  ...  in  the  form  of  the  Feder- 
al Reserve,  which  tripled  our  money  supply 
in  the  1970's.  That's  where  the  real  risk  is! 
With  a  tripled  money  supply,  you're  holding 
a  piece  of  paper  that  nobody  trusts.  The 
Russians'  gold  wouldn't  be  any  danger  at 
all,  because  it  would  still  have  value.  People 
would  just  use  it,  and  the  prices  would 
adjust. 

Plowboy.  You  keep  talking  about  prices 
adjusting,  but  I've  always  thought  the  main 
purpose  of  establishing  a  gold  standard 
would  be  to  create  stable  prices. 

Paul.  No,  even  though  gold  does  tend  to 
stabilize  prices,  that's  not  why  we  want  a 
gold  standard.  What  we  want  is  a  freely  ad- 
Justing  market,  which  means  that  prices  can 
go  up  and  down  according  to  the  supply  and 
demand  status  of   particular   products.   If 


there's  good  economic  growth,  prices  will 
drop.  So  you  never  want  to  aim  at  some  pre- 
conceived notion  that  prices  should  be  at  a  . 
certain  leveL 

In  fact,  this  is  the  single  biggest  difference 
between  hard-money  advocates  and  the 
Keynesians/monetarists,  who  seek  a  goal  of 
stable  prices  but— instead— create  the  most 
vicious  upswiitgs  and  distortions.  Our  goal  is 
to  have  honest,  trustworthy  money  .  .  . 
which  would  result  in  economic  growth  and 
relatively  stable  prices.  Currency  has  to 
have  quality  .  .  .  whereas  paper  money  can 
only  react  to  the  money  supply  and  the  in- 
tei^st  rates.  Under  the  gold  standard,  inter- 
et  rates  traditionally  range  between  3  per 
ar>  .  and  5  percent. 

Plowboy.  And  how  would  this  change 
affect  banking?  I  understand  that  you  be- 
lieve there  should  be  a  separation  of  bank- 
ing and  the  state. 

Paul.  My  ultimate  goal  would  be  to  allow 
the  marketplace  to  handle  banking.  The 
government  would  be  involved  only  in  pro- 
hibiting fraud.  That  is,  you  couldn't  really 
deceive  your  depositors.  If  you  claimed  to  be 
holding  their  deposits,  you'd  have  to  do  so. 
But  the  marketplace  should  handle  the 
amount  of  credit  that's  extended.  Such  a 
system  would  be  very  competitive,  though, 
and  UKlay's  big  t>ankers  wouldn't  welcome 
that  competition. 

Plowboy.  It  seems,  then,  that  you're  up 
against  some  very  powerful  forces. 

Paul.  Oh.  yes.  but  I  believe  I  have  the 
people  and  truth  on  my  side,  so  I  feel  very 
confident. 

Plowboy.  But  if  we  do  adopt  the  gold 
standard— which  you  seem  to  think  is  inevi- 
table, though  it  may  be  some  years  away— 
how  wotild  this  transition  be  handled? 

Paul.  Well,  it's  not  likely  to  come  about  in 
a  deliberate  way,  and  we'U  certainly  have  to 
be  on  our  toes  if  there's  a  total  collapse.  But 
let's  not  be  so  negative.  Let's  think  about 
what  we  could  and  should  do  right  now. 
First,  we  should  immediately  take  steps 
toward  reducing  the  size  of  the  government 
by  50  percent. 

Plowboy.  Wasn't  a  similar  cutback  accom- 
plished once  before? 

PAtfL.  Yes,  after  World  War  II  we  reduced 
spending,  over  a  period  of  three  years,  by  75 
percent.  We'd  also  have  to  balance  the 
budget  immediately  and  make  it  Illegal  to 
monetize  debt .  .  .  that  is,  if  the  government 
spends  more  than  it  takes  in,  it  can't  print 
the  money.  It  would  have  to  borrov)  it. 

In  addition  to  that,  we'd  have  to  reduce 
taxes  drastically,  including  those  on  savings 
and  dividends.  If  you  have  sound  money, 
you  want  to  encourage  people  to  save  and 
invest.  Instead,  we're  now  withholding  taxes 
on  savings  and  mailing  it  more  and  more 
disadvanlageotLS  tor  people  to  save.  As  a 
result,  the  level  of  savings  is  very  low  right 
now,  but  there's  no  reason  in  the  world  why 
we  can't  have  a  20  percent  to  25  percent  sav- 
ings rate.  And  that's  where  true  capital 
comes  from  .  .  .  not  out  of  a  printing  press. 

So  if  we  reduce  the  size  of  government .  .  . 
eliminate  taxes  on  savings  .  .  .  and— then- 
establish  a  gold  standard  so  that  all  of  our 
paper  is  100  percent  redeemable,  we'd  rapidly 
get  out  of  this  dangerous  situation.  There's 
no  doubt  in  my  mind  whatsoever. 

Now  when  we  talk  in  generalities,  people 
are  inclined  to  agree  that,  yes,  we  ought  to 
reduce  the  size  of  government.  But  let  me 
give  you  a  more  specific  idea  of  what  I'm 
talking  about:  I'm  saying— for  instance- 
that  we  should  have  no  more  government 
farm  programs  .  .  .  period.  I  mean  no  subsi- 
dies whatsoever.  After  all,  today  we're  subsl- 
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(Uilng  tobacco,  and  then  turning  around  and 
spending  millions  of  dollars  to  advertise 
how  terrible  smoking  is  .  .  .  that  kind  of 
nonsense!  And  we  pay  farmers  millions  of 
dollars  not  to  grow  wheat,  and  If  they  do 
grow  too  much,  we  artificially  keep  the 
price  up  so  people  have  to  pay  more  for  it. 
It's  absurd! 

I  think  we'd  have  to  get  rid  of  all  such 
programs  in  order  to  get  back  to  a  sound 
currency.  But  as  I've  said,  we're  Just  not 
quite  ready  to  do  that,  so  we're  back  to  the 
risky  alternative  of  waiting  for  the  collapse 
and  hoping  we  have  enough  votes  to  turn 
the  Ude  Men. 

There  is.  however,  another  option,  and 
that's  to  introduce  competition  ...  by  al- 
lowing another  currency  to  be  developed  in 
parallel  to  our  paper  money. 
Plowbot.  How  would  that  work? 
Padi-  Look  at  It  this  way:  If  we  wanted  to 
get  rid  of  the  X5&.  Postal  Service,  we 
wouldn't  have  to  abolish  it  tomorrow.  We 
could  simply  legalize  more  competition,  so 
that  private  industry  could  massively  com- 
pete with  that  institution  in  delivering  first 
class  mall  inexpensively  and  efficiently. 
What  would  likely  happen  is  that  the  Postal 
Service  would  gradually  dwindle,  and  pri- 
vate industry  would  take  over.  It  wouldn't 
be  a  radical  abolition  .  .  .  we'd  probably  go 
through  a  transition  of  maybe  one  to  five 
years,  during  which  the  present  post  office 
system  would  be  phased  out. 

It's  the  same  with  money.  Politically  and 
economically,  it  would  be  very  difficult  Just 
to  cut  off  today's  system  and  have  a  perfect 
one  in  place  tomorrow.  But  we  can  pass 
some  laws  that  will  introduce  competition 
and  aUow  another  ciurency  to  be  used. 

Some  people  think  such  a  move  would 
result  in  total  chaos,  but  we're  dealing  with 
different  currencies  internationally  all  the 
time.  We  have  fluctuating  rates  that  are 
measured  every  minute.  It's  amartng  how  it 
all  works! 

And  we  are  also  well  able  to  adjust  to  two 
currencies!  It  doesn't  take  the  average 
American  tourist  long  to  figure  out  another 
country's  exchange  rate  .  .  .  and  It  would  be 
the  same  if  we  had  two  internal  currencies. 
In  fact,  we  had  this  situation  during  the 
Civil  War  years.  We  went  off  the  gold  stand- 
ard and  printed  greenbacks,  but  gold  still 
circulated.  Today,  however,  it's  illegal  to 
have  a  competing  currency,  so  we  need  to 
pass  a  law  that  would  let  people  really  deal 
in  gold  and  silver.  Then  if  someone  owed  a 
debt  that  was  determined  in  ounces,  he  or 
she  would  have  to  pay  it  in  ounces.  In  order 
to  do  that,  though,  we'd  have  to  repeal  the 
legal  tender  laws.  They  would  be  the  biggest 
obstacle. 

Plowboy.  I  don't  think  all  of  our  readers 
are  aware  of  what  those  laws  Involve. 

Paui.  Put  simply,  legal  tender  laws  pro- 
tect the  government's  money  monopoly. 
One  was  passed  during  the  CivU  War,  gusir- 
anteeing  that,  when  the  government  began 
to  pay  Its  debts,  it  could  do  so  in  greenbacks. 
Now  some  of  its  creditors  had  gold-clause 
contracts,  which  specified  repayment  in 
gold.  And  such  individuals  wanted  to  be  paid 
in  the  precious  metal,  of  course,  since  it  had 
gone  up  tremendously  in  value  against  the 
paper  dollars  ...  so  the  government's  legal 
tender  law  was  declared  unconstitutional  by 
the  Supreme  Court.  At  that  point,  though 
the  administration  stacked  the  deck  by 
cbyigiwg  Supreme  Court  Justices  .  .  .  tried 
the  same  suit  all  over  again  .  .  .  and  got  the 
ruling  revened  to  say  that  the  government 
could  pay  off  all  of  its  debts  with  green- 
And  ever  since  that  time  we've  had 


legal  tender  laws,  insuring  that  nobody  has 
the  protection  of  the  gold  standard.  So 
those  laws  would  have  to  be  repealed. 

In  the  meantime,  there's  one  very  practi- 
cal step  that  could  be  taken  .  .  .  and  it's 
something  that  might  even  be  accomplished 
this  year.  If  one  out  of  every  two  of  your 
subscribers  would  write  to  Washington,  we 
could  probably  get  a  law  called  the  Ameri- 
can Eagle  Gold  Coin  Act  passed,  and  I  think 
that  piece  of  legislation  would  be  very  help- 
ful. It  was  the  only  recommendation  made 
by  the  recent  U.S.  Gold  Commission  that 
was  favorable  to  gold.  [Editor'i  Note:  The 
United  States  Geld  Committion  waa  created 
by  Act  0/  Congress  in  1980.  It  studied,  and 
rejected,  the  case  of  the  gold  standard.] 

Essentially,  this  act  would  authorize  the 
U.S.  Treasury  to  mint  one-ounce  and  half- 
ounce  gold  coins  to  compete  with  the  South 
African  Krugerrand  and  such.  It  even  goes 
one  step  further  and  says  that  if  these  gold 
coins  are  to  serve  as  money  someday,  they 
shouldn't  be  taxed.  So  if  you  were  to  ex- 
change an  American  gold  coin  for  dolli\r8, 
and  if  it  had  gone  up  in  value  since  you  first 
purchased  it.  you  wouldn't  have  to  pay 
taxes  on  the  profit!  That  fact  alone  would 
be  a  real  encouragement  for  people  to  pur- 
chase our  coins  instead  of  Canadian  Maple 
Leaves,  Krugerrands,  and  Mexican  gold 
pesos.  I  think  Americans  would  like  to  have 
that  option. 

At  present,  the  politicians  here  don't  feel 
that  there  are  enough  people  who  really 
care  about  the  act,  but  if  a  member  of  Con- 
gress were  to  get  500  letters  on  this  subject, 
he  or  she  would  be  totally  convinced  that 
there  was  a  real  movement  going  on. 

Now  the  American  Eagle  Gold  Coin  Act  is 
not  the  same  as  a  gold  standard,  you  realize 
...  far  from  it!  But  it  would  be  a  transition, 
introducing  a  lot  more  people  to  the  idea  of 
holding  gold.  The  coins  could  provide  an 
emergency  medium  of  exchange  during  a 
time  of  crisis,  too,  and  be  a  tremendous  aid 
in  getting  the  American  people  to  under- 
stand what  hard  money  is. 

Plowboy.  Is  that  act  coming  up  in  this 
session  of  Congress? 

Paul.  It's  been  introduced  in  the  Senate, 
and  I've  introduced  it  in  the  House,  and 
we've  already  had  hearings  on  it.  But  not 
enough  pressure  is  being  exerted  for  it  right 
now.  And  that's  why  I'm  saying  that  all  we 
need  is  public  demand,  because  we  can  get 
across-the-board  support  for  it.  The  pro- 
gold  people  would  say  it's  good  for  gold  .  .  . 
the  anti-gold  people  say  we  don't  need  gold 
anymore,  so  we  might  as  well  get  It  out  of 
the  Treasury  .  .  .  and  those  who  despise  the 
policies  of  South  Africa  would  be  glad  to  be 
able  to  purchase  American  coins.  So  the  act 
is  attractive  to  a  lot  of  people  across  the  po- 
litical spectrum  .  .  .  but  we  do  need  a  little 
more  pressure  if  we're  to  get  it  through. 

Plowboy.  Aside  from  writing  to  their  Sen- 
ators tuid  Representatives  about  the  Ameri- 
can Eagle  Gold  Coin  Act  and/or  about  going 
back  on  the  gold  standard,  what  else  should 
citizens  do? 

Paul.  Oh,  there's  a  lot  they  have  to  do. 
First,  they  ought  to  know  what's  happening 
economically  and  politically.  If  half  of  what 
I  say  is  true,  we're  in  for  big  trouble!  I  hope 
I'm  all  uirong.  but  I'm  scared  to  death  that 
I'm  right.  Americans  have  to  educate  them- 
selves about  economics  .  .  .  there's  plenty  to 
learn!  And  they  need  to  know  why  a  free 
market  is  better  than  a  controlled  economy 
.  .  .  and  why  freedom  is  better  than  slavery 
.  .  .  and  why  gold  is  better  than  paper. 
Then,  once  they're  well  informed,  they 
should  inform  others  .  .  .  their  family  and 
friends. 


Then  they  must  all  take  the  step*  neces- 
sary to  protect  themselves.  .  .  with  knowl- 
edge ond  survival  goods.  They  need  to  know 
how  to  feed,  clothe,  and  hoiise  themselves 
and  how  to  continue  trading  if  the  system 
breaks  down. 

In  addition,  people  have  to  get  Involved  in 
politics.  A  lot  of  individuals  are  turned  off 
by  the  system,  and  I  am  sometimes,  too!  It's 
a  terrible  business.  .  .  except  that  I'm  very 
thankful  that  I  can  still  pUy  the  game. 
Frankly,  I  didn't  expect  that  I'd  find 
enough  people  who  would  endorse  my  views 
to  send  me  here.  But  I'm  grateful  that  I've 
had  the  opportunity  to  speak  out  and  that 
others  can  have  their  views  represented 
through  what  I  do.  It's  quite  different  from 
living  in  Poland,  where  I  wouldn't  have  this 
chance. 

In  short,  as  bad  as  U.S.  politics  may  seem 
on  the  surface,  we  can  still  educate  our- 
selves, be  concerned,  be  Involved,  run  for 
office,  and  write  letters  that  can  influence 
Congress.  We  still  have  freedoms  left,  and 
that's  very  important.  If  we  neglect  them, 
we  could  lose  them.  After  all,  as  we  destroy 
our  monetary  system,  we  may  well  also  lose 
other  rights.  There's  a  lot  more  at  stake 
than  our  monetary  assets.  In  fact,  I  could 
probably  protect  my  financial  future  better 
than  I'm  doing  now  by  concentrating  on  the 
practice  of  medicine,  but  I  hap0en  to  value 
the  system  I  live  under  much  more  than 
that. 

Do  you  realize  that  probably  fewer  than  1 
percent  of  the  people  in  the  U.S.  ever  write 
their  Congressman  or  -woman?  Yet  if  Just  3 
percent  of  those  who  believe  in  hard  money 
would  take  some  action,  we  could  get  a  gold 
standard  established.  .  .  and  still  restore 
some  sanity  to  the  world's  economy. 

Official  gold  holdings,  September  30, 1979 

Ton* 

United  SUtes «.227 

Canada M7 

Austria «87 

Belgiiun 1.06S 

Prance 2JM6 

German  Federal  Republic 3.961 

Italy 2.014 

Japan - 764 

Netherlands 1.367 

Portugal 688 

South  Africa 874 

Switzerland 2,590 

United  Kingdom S84 

OPEC 1.207 

Other  Asia 607 

Other  Europe l.ao» 

Other  Middle  East 461 

Other  Western  Hemisphere 664 

Rest  of  World 820 

Unspecified ".•••  113 
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Total. 


29.114 


International  Monetary  Fund 3,317 

European     Monetary     Cooperation 

Fund 2.664 

The  Soviet  Union's  alleged  60  million 
ounces  is  less  than  1,900  tons,  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  U.S.  official  gold  holdings. 
Even  the  alleged  250  million  ounces  of  "un- 
mlned  reserves"  are  less  than  the  United 
States  has  in  Fort  Knox  and  in  our  other 
bullion  depositories.* 


CLINCH  RIVER— NOW  THE  PRESI- 
DENT'S OWN  SURVEY  SAYS  NO 

•  Mr.  HUBCPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  5  the  President's  private  sector 
survey  on  cost  control,  a  blue  ribbon 
survey  that  tapped  private  business' 
top  economic  and  research  and  devel- 
opment minds,  issued  its  report  on 
Federal  energy  policy.  Chaired  by  the 
President's  friend.  Mr.  J.  Peter  Grace, 
of  the  W.  R.  Grace  Corp..  the  survey 
concluded  after  careful  study  that  it 
was  inappropriate  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  fund  demonstrations 
of  existing  technology.  As  the  survey's 
report  made  clear: 

Federal  R4cD  responsibilities  do  not  call 
for  the  demonstration  of  existing  technolo- 
gy as  a  major  step  toward  commercializa- 
tion, because  that  step  should  be  taken  by 
the  private  sector  whenever  it  deems  the 
time  is  ripe. 

Why  were  such  demonstration 
projects  inappropriate  for  Federal 
backing?  The  survey  explained: 

Government  laboratories  have  neither  ex- 
perience nor  any  special  capability  in  com- 
mercializing products  or  technologies.  With- 
out guidanace,  it  may  be  difficult  for  them 
to  determine  the  point  at  which  private 
sector  payoffs  are  close  enough  to  Justify 
yielding  entirely  to  free-market  forces;  yet 
there  is  a  natural  inclination  to  continue 
programs  once  they  have  been  undertaken. 

The  President's  survey,  though, 
went  beyond  generalizations.  It  of- 
fered two  key  examples:  The  Clinch 
River  breeder  reactor  project  and  the 
gaseous  centrifuge  enrichment  project 
(GCEP).  Of  these  projects  the  survey 
noted.  "Elach  involves  the  prospective 
investment  of  additional  billions 
within  the  next  few  years,  and  each 
should  be  reviewed."  Indeed,  cutting 
each  of  these  projects  would  make  it 
"possible  over  the  next  several  years 
to  reduce  budget  outlays  dramaticaUy 
and/or  to  redirect  Federal  research  ex- 
penditures into  more  appropriate  and 
broadly  productive  areas." 

More  important,  neither  project,  ac- 
cording to  the  President's  survey, 
truly  falls  within  President's  "implicit 
guidelines  for  Justification  as  R&D 
programs."  Certainly,  the  Clinch 
River  breeder  reactor  project  could 
"only  be  regarded  as  a  facility  to  prove 
commercial  feasibility."  And  GCEP, 
which  "represents  a  scale-up  of  exist- 
ing technology  to  commercial  oper- 
ation .  .  .  needs  to  be  considered  on 
economic  grounds."  The  survey  em- 
phasized: 

From  the  domestic  private  sector 
standpoint,  the  timing  does  not  appear 
right  for  commercialization  in  either 
case. 

Indeed,  the  President's  survey  re- 
jected the  Department  of  Energy's 
contention  that  the  Clinch  River 
breeder  reactor  project  is  truly  re- 
search and  development: 

The  status  of  CRBR  as  a  research  and  de- 
velopment project  is  rendered  somewhat 
suspect  by  proponent  claims  that  the  reve- 


nue from  the  sale  of  electricity  will  more 
than  offset  its  construction  cost  if  the  plant 
is  completed  and  continues  to  operate 
through  the  year  2020;  the  implication  that 
it  could  somehow  become  a  money-maker  is 
denied  by  independent  analysis. 

This  then  brings  us  to  the  survey's 
concltision: 

If  scale-up  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrat- 
ing commercial  feasibility  is  to  be  managed 
and  financed  primarily  by  the  private 
sector,  such  projects  as  the  CRBR  and  the 
GCEP  fall  outside  the  reahn  of  R&D 
projects,  and— if  pursued  at  all— should  be 
funded  by  other  means. 

The  President  has  gotten  good 
advice  here.  Now  the  question  is 
whether  or  not  we  are  capable  of 
taking  such  advice  ourselves.  It  is  es- 
sential that  we  do.  Terminating  the 
Clinch  River  breeder  reactor  project  is 
long  overdue.* 


APPALLING  CONDITIONS  IN 
VIETNAM 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
in  February  of  this  year,  the  French 
magazine  Le  Figaro  published  a  photo 
story  which  graphically  depicted  the 
appalling  conditions  that  prevail  in 
Vietnam  today.  I  ask  that  an  English 
translation  of  the  Le  Figaro  article  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Recobo. 
The  translation  follows: 

[From  Le  Figaro,  February  1983] 

CLAifDEsmfx  Pictures  op  thk  Uin>ERGROUifD 
Forces  From  the  Maquis  in  South  Vietnam 

In  order  to  destroy  the  underground  army 
of  South  Vietnam,  the  communists  utilize 
chemical  warfare.  This  is  just  one  of  the 
crimes  against  humanity  which  make  up  the 
long  list  inflicted  on  the  "boat  people." 

The  year  has  barely  begun.  Ho  Chi  Minh 
City,  formerly  Saigon,  looks  desperately  sad, 
reflecting  the  mood  of  all  Vietnam.  The 
entire  country  under  communist  nile  is  near 
bankruptcy.  The  warehouses  are  empty;  the 
stores  run  by  the  government  are  empty  of 
their  supplies  left  from  the  abundance  of 
"pre-liberatlon  times."  The  rations  are  not 
honored  because  the  food  goes  to  the  north, 
but  nothing  comes  down. 

More  than  one  million  Vietnamese  have 
tried  to  escape.  Of  the  800,000  who  have 
left,  60  percent  have  died  at  sea  after  being 
robbed  of  everything.  Nonetheless,  the 
exodus  continues!  Tens  of  thousands  of  men 
and  women  are  lingering  in  concentration 
camps,  rebaptized  by  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  fol- 
lowers as  "reeducation  camps"  and  more  re- 
cently as  the  "school  of  new  culture." 

Thrown  out  of  their  homes,  completely 
destitute,  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
families  are  sent  to  the  "new  economic 
zones,"  which  is  tantamount  to  massive  de- 
portation. 

Alone,  the  amount  of  money  allocated 
daily  by  the  Soviet  Union  to  Vietnam 
should  suffice  to  help  the  country.  But  it  Is 
swallowed  by  the  cost  of  war  and  occupation 
of  Laos  and  Cambodia.  To  repay  the 
Moscow  lenders,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
"volunteers"  are  sent  to  the  construction 
sites  of  Siberia.  Their  salary  is  paid  directly 
to  the  Vietnamese  government,  which  gives 
the  "volunteers"  one-third  of  their  salary, 
the  other  two-thirds  being  used  to  expunge 
the  enormous  national  debt. 


It  was  in  January,  1973,  in  the  huge  Inter- 
national Conference  Room  of  the  Avenue 
Kleber  in  Paris,  that  the  Vietnam  peace 
treaty  was  signed.  The  Paris  accords,  as 
they  were  called,  were  supposed  to  have  ev- 
erything under  control.  North  Vietnam 
didn't  hesitate  to  give  all  the  guarantees  to 
the  government  of  Saigon,  as  well  as  to  the 
United  States.  Everything  was  written  in 
black  and  white!  Article  9  of  the  above  ac- 
cords reads  as  follows: 

"The  right  of  South  Vietnamese  people  to 
self-determination  is  sacred  and  inalienable 
and  will  be  respected  by  all  countries  . . .  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  will  decide  their 
political  destiny  through  free  and  democrat- 
ic elections.  The  election  process  will  be  free 
of  any  meddling  and  will  be  monitored  by 
an  international  l>ody." 

The  two  other  former  countries  of  Indo- 
china were  not  forgotten.  Article  20  is  spe- 
cifically written  for  them: 

"The  parties  involved  in  signing  the  peace 
accords  will  respect  the  sovereignty  of  Laos 
and  Cambodia.  The  integrity,  dignity,  and 
independence  of  their  people  is  not  to  be  in- 
fringed upon." 

Those  accords  were  signed  by  thirteen 
countries  and  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations.  The  last  paragraph  reads: 

"And  this  agreement  is  designed  to  guar- 
antee the  end  of  the  war,  to  maintain  peace 
in  Vietnam  and  the  right  for  the  popula- 
tions of  South  Vietnam  to  self-government, 
as  well  as  to  contribute,  be  part  of,  and 
guarantee  the  peace  in  Indochina." 

In  January,  1983— ten  years  later— several 
international  news  agencies  are  reporting 
heavy  fighting  along  the  borders  of  Viet- 
nam, where  the  partisans  have  taken  up  po- 
sition. The  media  also  has  reported  the 
North  Vietnamese  Air  Force's  use  of  chemi- 
cal bombs  against  the  partisans. 

The  fact  remains  that  no  South  Vietnam- 
ese guns  were  turned  against  Saigon:  South 
Vietnam  didn't  want  to  become  a  commu- 
nist satellite.  But  the  ink  was  not  even  dry 
on  the  Paris  accords  when  General  Giap 
was  organizing  the  attack  on  the  South. 

The  indifference  shown  by  Washington 
while  the  violations  of  the  accords  became 
increasingly  numerous  and  the  problems  en- 
gendered by  Watergate  indicated  to  North 
Vietnam  that  they  could  act  with  impunity. 
And  when  Richard  Nixon  was  thrown  out  of 
office  in  the  summer  of  1974,  the  huge  ar- 
mored force  of  the  North— presented  as  a 
guerrilla  army— was  able  to  achieve  full 
strength,  thanks  to  a  massive  injection  of 
arms  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

As  the  T-54  Russian  tanks  were  rolling 
down  on  Saigon  in  April.  197S,  the  commu- 
nists, hidden  behind  the  screen  of  "Le  Oou- 
vemement  Revolutionnaire  Provisolre" ' 
(G.P.R.)  which  was  created  to  front  the  in- 
vasion, clamored: 

"We  demand  the  application  of  the  Paris  ' 
accords,  the  abandonment  of  the  policies  of 
the  fascist  warmongers  of  oppression,  and 
the  abolition  of  all  anti-democratic  laws." 

Neither  the  United  Nations  nor  the  coun- 
tries who  guaranteed  the  peace  treaty  inter- 
vened. When  Giap  entered  Saigon  on  April 
30, 1975.  after  waiting  eight  days  for  a  hypo- 
thetical uprising  in  favor  of  the  commu- 
nists, almost  100  foreign  Journalists  strand- 
ed in  Saigon  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  G.P.R.  didn't  exist  and  that  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  were  loyal  to  their  own 
government. 

Despite  30  years  of  war,  a  still  happy 
South  Vietnamese  people  were  thrown  de- 
fenseless into  the  gulag  trap.* 
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COOPERATIVE  RESEARCH  UNITS 

•  Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President, 
once  again  the  administration  has 
failed  to  request  funds  for  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  cooperative 
research  units.  In  addition,  I  have 
been  informed  by  the  Director  of  the 
Pish  and  WUdlife  Service  that  if  Con- 
gress should  restore  funds  for  the 
units,  it  Is  the  intention  of  the  admin- 
istration to  eliminate  an  integral  com- 
ponent of  the  program.  Federal  em- 
ployees. I  urge  the  administration  to 
give  additional  thought  to  the  success 
of  the  cooperative  research  units  and 
reconsider  its  policy  on  this  important 
wildlife  management  program. 

Under  the  co-op  units  program  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  biologists 
serve  as  members  of  the  faculties  at  31 
State  universities,  insuring  close  co- 
ordination between  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service,  the  States,  imiversities, 
and  private  organizations  on  fisheries 
and  wildlife  research.  In  addition,  the 
program  has  provided  needed  training 
for  wildlife  managers  and  biologists. 

The  cooperative  research  imits  con- 
tinue to  be  very  important  to  State 
wildlife  management  activities. 
Projects  in  Maine,  for  example,  in- 
clude Atlantic  salmon,  bald  eagle,  and 
acid  rain  research.  A  number  of  West- 
em  States  are  devising  strategies  for 
mitigating  the  impact  of  energy  devel- 
opment on  wildlife  habitat.  These  are 
just  a  few  of  a  wide  variety  of  top  pri- 
ority fish  and  wildlife  problems  being 
addressed  by  co-op  units  throughout 
the  country. 

Federal  wildUfe  management  also 
benefits  from  the  co-op  units  program. 
The  expertise  of  the  States  in  wildlife 
management  is  well  recognized  and  re- 
spected and  coordination  with  them 
provides  important  knowledge  and  in- 
formation for  Federal  management  ac- 
tivities. It  also  helps  eliminate  duplica- 
tion of  research  efforts,  something 
which  has  become  increasingly  impor- 
tant as  Federal  funds  for  many  of 
these  activities  have  become  increas- 
ingly scarce. 

Ironically,  by  eliminating  the  co-op 
units  the  administration  focuses  its 
budget  cutting  on  a  very  cost  effective 
program.  The  units  attract  approxi- 
mately $6.5  million  of  contract  funds 
each  year  while  State  and  university 
support  for  the  program  totals  $2.5 
million.  This  represents  $2  matched 
for  every  Federal  dollar  invested. 

In  their  48  year  history  the  co-op 
units  have  proven  to  be  a  time  tested 
and  effective  means  of  providing  im- 
portant wildlife  management  and  re- 
search training.  Once  again  I  urge  the 
administration  to  reconsider  its  oppo- 
siticm  to  the  program  and  continue  to 
provide  it  with  Federal  funds  and  Fed- 
eral personnel. 

I  ask  at  this  time  that  resolutions, 
testimony,  and  letters,  from  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Agencies,  the  National  Association 


of  State  Universities  and  Land-Orant 
Colleges,  and  the  commissioner  of 
Maine's  £>epartment  of  Inland  Fisher- 
ies and  Wildlife  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRO  as  testament  to  the  respect 
and  continued  support  the  cooperative 
units  continue  to  receive. 
The  material  follows: 

DEPARTMEirr  OP  IlflAIfD 
PiSHKRIKS  AND  WlLOLin, 

Augusta,  Maine,  March  8,  1983. 
Senator  Okoroi  J.  Mitchkll, 
Ruasell  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  MrrcHEix:  I  am  writing  to 
express  my  concern  over  a  recent  U.S.  Pish 
and  WUdlife  Service  decision  to  eliminate 
the  Cooperative  Research  Unit  program 
from  its  fiscal  year  1984  budget,  and  to  ask 
your  assistance  In  ensuring  that  the  current 
program  and  all  federal  positions  are  main- 
tained. 

Not  only  has  the  Service  aimounced  that 
it  will  not  fund  the  program,  Robert  Jant- 
zen  has  notified  me  In  a  letter  dated  Febru- 
ary 23,  1983,  that,  even  If  funding  is  restored 
by  Congress,  he  will  not  allow  federal  [)er- 
sonnel  to  be  Involved.  He  further  suggests 
that  we  renegotiate  new  agreements  to  con- 
tinue what  has  been  done  in  Maine  by  the 
Cooperative  Units  since  1935. 

This  simply  won't  work.  By  Its  very 
nature,  the  Unit  Program  Is  a  cooperative 
program,  reiiuirlng  the  personnel  and  sup- 
port of  all  four  agencies  involved  (U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service;  Maine  Department  of 
Inland  Fisheries  and  Wildlife;  University  of 
Maine  at  Orono,  and  the  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Institute).  This  Is  not  a  simple  federal 
aid  program. 

For  48  years,  the  Maine  Cooperative  Wild- 
life Research  IJnit  has  been  providing  much 
needed  training  for  wildlife  students,  war- 
dens, and  biologists.  Joined  in  1962  by  the 
Cooperative  Fishery  Unit,  this  program  has 
carried  out  vital  research  on  important  re- 
sources problems  such  as  the  Bald  E^agle, 
acid  rain,  spruce  budworm,  Atlantic  salmon, 
and  the  effects  of  forestry  practices  on  wild- 
life. Tliroughout  tills  period,  the  program 
has  been  headed  by  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  professional  biologists  assigned  to 
the  Maine  Units.  In  fact,  for  the  first  14-15 
years,  the  only  wildlife  research  and  train- 
ing program  Maine  had  was  the  Cooperative 
Wildlife  Research  Unit. 

We  cannot  afford  to  lose  this  program. 
Our  financial  resources  are  too  limited  to 
maintain  the  existing  program.  The  Maine 
Cooperative  Units  generate  nearly  $900,000 
annually  for  research  and  training  from  a 
federal  base  of  approximately  $160,000, 
better  than  a  5:1  ratio.  I  do  not  feel  the 
grant  approach  proposed  by  Interior  can 
match  this. 

Congressional  restoration  for  this  impor- 
tant program  Is  necessary.  Equally  critical 
an  both  the  restoration  of  fimds  ((4.5  mil- 
lion at  current  level)  and  of  position  ceilings 
within  the  U.S.  Fish  and  WUdlife  Service 
for  Unit  personnel.  Over  75  graduate  stu- 
dents, technicians,  undergraduate  students 
and  professional  bioUgists  in  Maine  will  be 
affected  by  the  loss  of  the  Units  either 
through  loss  of  jobs  or  elimination  of  re- 
search and  training  funds. 

I  urge  you  to  take  immediate  and  requisite 
steps  to  ensure  restoration  of  the  Coopera- 
tive WUdlife  and  Fisheries  Units  in  Interi- 
or's fiscal  year  1984  budget.  The  funding 
level  is  not  great,  but  this  program  is  criti- 


caUy  important  to  Maine's  wildlife  and  flah- 
erles  resourcea 
Sincerely. 

OlkhiiH.  Mamukl. 

Commissioner. 

STATEMXirT  OP  THE  NASULOC  COlOinTEE  OH 

Fish  and  Wildlipe  Resoxtrcbs 

My  name  is  Jay  Barton.  I  am  president  of 
the  University  of  Alaska.  I  am  here  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  National  Association  of 
State  Universities  and  Land  Grant  Colleges 
to  ask  for  your  support  for  the  Cooperative 
Fish  and  WUdlife  Research  Unit  Program  of 
the  U.S.  Fish  and  WUdlife  Service. 

Last  year,  as  weU  as  In  fiscal  year  1982, 
the  unit  was  not  Included  in  the  services' 
budget,  but  widespread  public  support  lead 
to  restoration  of  funds  for  the  Unit.  Again 
this  year,  the  Units  are  not  in  the  budget. 
First,  on  belialf  of  the  universities  I  repre- 
sent, I  want  to  express  appreciation  for  the 
congressional  support  given  the  Units  in 
past  years.  Second,  I  ask  for  your  support  to 
restore  funding  for  the  Units  in  fiscal  year 
1984— at  the  level  of  $4.5  million,  or  higher. 
Third,  I  ask  you  to  give  serious  consider- 
ation to  the  option  of  requesting  congres- 
sional oversight  review  for  the  Cooperative 
Fish  and  WUdlife  Research  Unit  Program. 
We  believe  this  last  step  to  be  in  the  best 
long-term  Interests  of  the  units  and  the  fish 
and  wUdlif  e  resources  of  the  nation. 

The  Cooperative  Unit  Program  has  pro- 
vided an  enviable  track  record  of  accom- 
plishment In  Its  48-year  history.  It  is  the 
only  time-tested  fish  and  wildlife  research 
structure  that  has  three  active  partners— 
the  U.S.  Fish  and  WUdlife  Service,  the  SUte 
Fish  and  WUdlife  Agency,  and  the  imlversl- 
ty.  The  In-place  capabUlty  of  the  45  cooper- 
ative units,  located  at  31  universities  in  29 
states,  has  proven  time-and-again  the  value 
of  the  units  in  solving  priority  state,  region- 
al and  national  problems  associated  with 
the  conservation  and  management  of  this 
nation's  fish  and  wUdllfe  resources. 

AUow  me  to  briefly  identify  some  of  the 
accomplishments  of  the  units  in  my  home 
state  of  Alaska.  The  long-term  experience  of 
the  Alaskan  WUdlife  Unit  In  caribou  re- 
search has  provided  the  foundation  for  the 
development  of  an  international  caribou 
management  program  t>etween  the  U.S.  and 
Canada.  Also,  the  research  on  the  seasoiuU 
patterns  of  habitat  use  of  migratory  birds  In 
the  Arctic  has  yielded  information  that  is 
being  used  to  schedule  oU  and  gas  develop- 
ment at  those  times  that  are  least  disruptive 
to  breeding  and  nesting.  Studies  of  the 
Inland  Chena  river  by  the  Alaskan  Fish 
Unit  wiU  provide  a  model  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  fishes  and  habitats  of  Alaska's 
many  Interior  streams  that  transcend  feder- 
al, state,  and  private  land.  In  Alaska,  we 
strive  to  seek  development  without  disrup- 
tion of  the  vital  ecosystems  that  support 
our  fish  and  wUdllfe.  The  Cooperative  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Research  Unit  play  a  key  role 
in  enabling  us  to  do  that  in  Alaska. 

The  successes  of  the  Alaskan  Unit  are  not 
unique.  Let  me  cite  other  Unit  accomplish- 
ments across  the  country.  Units  In  the  pacif- 
ic northwest  have  Joined  forces  to  address  a 
complex  multi-state  management  problem 
with  salmon  and  steelheaids;  these  units  now 
are  the  focal  point  for  technical  advisement 
for  the  management  of  anadramous  sal- 
monid  stocks.  Units  in  the  northern  Rocky 
Mountains— Colorada,  Montana,  and  Wyo- 
ming-are devising  management  strategy 
for  mitigating  the  Impact  of  energy  develop- 
ment on  wUdllfe  habitat.  In  the  mid-west. 


the  Unit  program  haa  been  at  the  forefront 
of  management  program  for  the  Mississippi 
VaUey  population  of  Canada  geese— this 
effort  impacts  Wisconsin,  Illinois.  Minneso- 
ta. Indiana,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Kentucky,  and 
Teimeasee.  In  the  northeast.  Units  are  de- 
veloping new  research  Initiative  for  studying 
the  Increasingly  complex  problems  of  acid- 
rain.  And,  In  the  southeast,  a  Unit  thrust 
has  been  directed  toward  evaluating  and 
mitigating  the  widespread  preservation  of 
critical  wetland  habitat  in  the  unique  and 
fragile  subtropical  ecosystems.  In  short,  the 
Unit  program  is  not  short-sighted  and  sight 
specific.  Rather,  the  Unit  program  is  an  ef- 
fective research  network  that  addresses  pri- 
ority fish  and  wildlife  problems  at  state,  re- 
gional, national  and  international  levels. 

Failure  to  fund  the  Cooperative  Pish  and 
WUdllfe  Research  Unit  In  the  FY  84  budget 
would  dismantle  one  of  our  country's  most 
effective  and  productive  education  and  re- 
search programs.  The  program  could  not  be 
duplicated  if  the  federal  government  were 
to  withdraw  Its  support.  It  Is  the  tripartite 
relationship  that  has  made  the  Unit  pro- 
gram such  a  success. 

I  can  assure  you  that  land  grant  universi- 
ty presidents  throughout  the  country  share 
my  concern  for  the  Cooperative  Unit  Pro- 
gram. Thus,  on  behalf  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  State  Universities  and  Land 
Grant  Colleges,  I  ask  for  your  support  in  re- 
storing funds  to  ensure  the  continuation  of 
the  Cooperative  Fish  and  WUdllfe  Research 
Unit  Program  of  the  U.S.  Fish  and  WUdlife 
Service.  PinaUy.  I  ask  you  to  consider  an 
oversight  review  of  the  Unit  programs  so 
that  the  merit  of  the  programs  become  a 
matter  of  pubUc  record  and  public  support. 

Resolution  op  Fish  and  Wildlipe 
Cooperative  Research  Units 

Whereas,  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior has  deleted  funds  in  its  fiscal  year 
1984  budget  request  for  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  to  operate  the  Cooperative  Re- 
search Units,  and  has  reduced  the  Unit  per- 
sonnel ceUings  to  zero,  and 

Whereas,  the  same  position  on  funding  in 
the  2  previous  fiscal  years  was  reversed  by 
the  UJS.  Congress  by  restoration  of  funds 
for  the  Cooperative  Unit  Program,  and 

Whereas,  the  23  February  1983  letter 
from  the  Director,  U.S.  Fish  and  WUdllfe 
Service,  indicated  the  intention  of  the 
agency  to  terminate  the  Federal  employees 
of  the  Units  regardless  of  appropriations  by 
Congress,  and 

Whereas,  the  U.S.  Fish  and  WUdllfe  Serv- 
ice has  developed  this  action  without  con- 
sultation with  the  Unit  Cooperators  or  with 
Congress,  and 

Whereas,  the  University  Cooperators 
gathered  here,  19  March  1983.  believe  this 
cooperative  partnership  to  be  productive 
and  essential  to  the  furtherance  of  hlgh- 
quaUty  fisheries  and  wUdllfe  research,  ex- 
tension and  education  for  the  wise-use  and 
management  of  fish  and  wildlife  resources. 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  we  find  the 
conditions  and  proposed  actions  of  the  Di- 
rector's letter  and  proposed  new  cooperative 
agreement  to  be  unacceptable.  Moreover,  we 
ask  that  the  Director,  Fish  and  WUdllfe 
Service  initiate  promptly  negotiations  with 
the  representatives  of  the  cooperative  par- 
ties of  the  Cooperative  Research  Units  to 
seek  a  mutually  acceptable  solution. 

Furthermore,  be  advised  that  this  resolu- 
tion has  the  endorsement  of  the  National 
Association  of  State  Universities  and  Land- 
Grant  Colleges,  Association  of  University 
Fisheries  and  WUdlife  Program  Coordina- 


tors, and  National  Pish  and  WUdllfe  Re- 
sources Research  CouncU,  and 

Also,  that  copies  of  this  resolution  will  be 
forwarded  immediately  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  James  Watt,  and  to  aU  mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committees  of  the  UJ3.  Congress. 

Resolution  of  Fish  and  WUdlife  Cooperative 
Research  Units 

Whereas,  the  UJ3.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior has  determined  that  no  funds  wiU  be 
included  in  its  fiscal  year  1984  budget  for 
the  Fish  and  WUdllfe  Service  to  operate  the 
Cooperative  Research  Units  and  that  per- 
sonnel ceUlngs  wiU  be  reduced  to  zero,  and 

Whereas,  the  same  position  on  funding  in 
two  previous  fiscal  years  was  reversed  by 
the  U.S.  Congress  by  restoration  of  funds 
for  this  program,  and 

Whereas,  the  International  Association  of 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Agencies  has  consistently 
supported  the  Cooperative  Research  Unit 
program  and  asked  for  restoration  of  ftmds 
for  this  purix>se.  now. 

Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved,  that  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Agencies'  Executive  Committee,  meeting 
this  19th  day  of  March.  1983.  In  Kansas 
City.  Missouri,  reaffirms  this  position  by  re- 
questing continuation  of  the  current  level  of 
funding  for  the  Units  in  fiscal  year  1984  at 
the  $4.5  mUllon  level,  together  with  appro- 
priate restoration  of  personnel  ceilings,  and. 

Further,  that  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  immediately  to  Senator  James 
McClure  and  Congressman  Sidney  Yates, 
chairmen  of  the  Congressional  Subcommit- 
tees considering  this  issue,  and  to  aU  other 
appropriate  Memt>ers  of  Congress,  respect- 
fuUy  requesting  their  continued  support  of 
this  important  program  by  restoring  $4.5 
miUion  and  personnel  ceUings.* 


SENATOR  DENTON  AND  REPRE- 
SENTATIVE MCCAIN,  MODERN 
HEROES 

•  Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  the 
history  of  our  Nation  in  many  ways  is 
a  history  of  our  heroes.  In  fact,  the 
United  States  is  a  Nation  founded  by 
heroes.  Our  heritage  was  forged  by 
the  endurance  of  patriotic  men  and 
women  who  fought  and  triumphed 
over  impossible  odds.  From  the  frozen 
camps  at  Valley  Forge,  tlirough  the 
pounding  sea  and  gunfire  at  Norman- 
dy, to  hostile  jungles  of  Vietnam, 
Americans  have  sacrificed  and  en- 
dured, not  to  conquer,  but  to  free 
people  from  tyranny. 

No  group  has  demonstrated  this  un- 
yielding spirit  of  faith  and  hope  more 
dramatically  that  those  Americans 
who  endured  the  horrors  of  prisoner- 
of-war  camps.  Ten  years  ago,  two 
American  heroes  who  bravely  upheld 
our  tradition  of  patriotism  despite 
years  of  torture  and  deprivation  as 
POW's  were  freed  from  their  Vietnam- 
ese captors.  I  am  proud  and  honored 
to  serve  in  the  Congress  that  contains 
these  two  fine  heroes  and  would  like 
to  say  a  few  remarks  about  each. 

To  all  of  us  in  the  Senate,  Jeremiah 
Denton  is  know  as  a  courageous  fight- 
er for  causes  he  believes  will  advance 
the  prospects  for  peace  and  prosperity 
throughout  the  free  world.  Our  view 


of  Senator  Denton  is  reaffirmed  in  his 
book  "When  Hell  Was  in  Session." 
when  he  praises  those  who  are  "wiU- 
ing  to  sacrifice  to  protect  America  and 
who  patiently  tolerate  her  imperfec- 
tions." Those  thoughts  are  a  measxire 
of  the  man. 

Seven  and  a  half  years  as  a  prisoner 
of  the  North  Vietnamese,  Senator 
Denton  knows  what  sacrifice  and 
courage  are.  At  first  hand,  he  expxeri- 
enced  man's  inhumanity  to  man.  Yet, 
he  never  lost  faith  in  God  nor  aban- 
doned his  feeling  that  there  is  a  streak 
of  decency  in  all  people.  And  he  never 
lost  faith  in  our  coimtry.  Jeremiah 
Denton  knows  that  we  must  sacrifice 
from  time  to  time  to  conserve  those 
values  we  hold  dear,  and  from  that 
sacrifice  we  gain  strength  and  renewed 
commitment. 

In  January,  a  new  hero  entered  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Representa- 
tive John  McCain.  John  carries  with 
him  an  honorable  name  from  a  proud 
and  honorable  Navy  family.  As  an  avi- 
ator, he  had  a  distinguished  record  in 
the  Vietnam  war.  Shot  down  over  Viet- 
nam, he  spent  6  agonizing  years  in  a 
prison  camp  in  Hanoi.  He  had  the  will 
to  live,  to  survive,  and  that  kept  him 
going,  that  inner  strength.  One  might 
descril}e  it  as  an  iron  will  that  seems  to 
give  us  the  power  to  hold  on  against 
overwhelming  odds. 

Admiral  McCain,  after  a  period  of 
hospitalization,  served  his  country  in 
several  Navy  posts,  at  the  War  Col- 
lege, and  on  Capital  Hill.  Not  content 
to  spend  his  time  telling  sea  stories,  he 
again  entered  Government  service  and 
is  a  distinguished  Congressman  from 
Arizona.  The  people  of  that  great 
State  could  not  have  made  a  finer 
choice. 

At  a  time  when  some  proclaim  that 
America  has  lost  its  ability  to  produce 
heroes,  because  a  materialistic  spirit 
has  snuffed  out  the  desire  to  defend 
great  truths,  we  who  believe  them 
wrong  can  suid  should  point  with  pride 
to  Senator  Denton  and  Representative 
McCain  as  living  proof  they  are 
wrong.« 


PERMANENT  TRIBUNAL  OF  THE 
PEOPLE 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
on  December  16-20  of  last  year,  the 
Permanent  Tribimal  of  the  People,  a 
private,  international  human  rights 
organization  met  in  Paris  to  consider 
evidence  of  Soviet  atrocities  in  Af- 
ghanistan. After  hearing  4  days  of  tes- 
timony from  eyewitnesses  and  from 
expert  witnesses,  the  Permanent  Tri- 
bunal of  the  People  foimd  the  Soviet 
Union  guilty  of  war  crimes  on  a  mas- 
sive scale.  Among  the  crimes  docu- 
mented by  the  tribunal  were  Soviet 
use  of  chemical  and  biological  weap- 
ons: torture  of  prisoners;  indiscrimi- 
nate violence  against  civilians;  pillag- 
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ins  of  mosques  and  other  religious 
shrines,  and  the  burning  and  poison- 
ing of  crops  and  destruction  of  farm 
animals 

I  asked  the  Library  of  Congress  to 
translate  the  report  of  the  Permanent 
Tribunal  of  the  People  from  French 
into  English.  I  ask  that  it  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Recoro. 

The  report  follows: 

PniiAinirr  Tkibural  or  the  Pxopu 

Founder  Lelio  Basso. 

President:  Frmncois  Rlgaux  (Belgium). 

Vice-Presidents:  Ruth  First  (South 
Africa).  Makoto  Oda  (Japan).  Armando 
Uribe  (Chile),  and  George  Wald  (USA). 

Secretary  General:  Gianni  Tognoni 
(Italy). 

Oenerml  Secretariat:  Via  Delia  Dogana 
Vecchia.  00186  Rome.  Tel:  654-7516.  654- 
3529.  65»-99S3. 

SKCORD  SXSSIOH  OH  AFGHAHISTAK.  PARIS, 
16-20,  1982 


President:  Francois  Rigaux,  professor  of 
private  international  law.  Catholic  Universi- 
ty of  Bouvain.  Belgium. 

Richard  Baumlin,  professor  of  institution- 
al law  at  the  University  of  Berne,  member 
of  the  Federal  Parliament,  Switzerland. 

Vladimir  Dedijer,  historian,  Yugoslavia. 

Francois  Houtart.  sociologist,  professor  at 
the  Catholic  University  of  Louvain.  Bel- 
gium. 

Edmond  Jouve.  professor  of  Third  World 
international  relations  at  the  Sorbonne. 
France. 

Jan  Kulakowski,  General  Secretary  of  the 
World  Labor  Confederation. 

Leo  Matarasso,  lawyer,  France. 

Sergio  Mendez  Arceo,  bishop  of  Cuema- 
vaca.  Mexico. 

AJit  Roy,  economist  and  journalist,  India. 

Laurent  Schwartz,  mathematician,  profes- 
sor at  the  University  of  Paris  VII,  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  France. 

Salvatore  Seese,  magistrate,  Italy. 

Considering  its  first  judgment  on  Afghani- 
stan, rendered  in  Stockholm  on  May  3, 1981, 

Considering  the  United  Nations  Charter 
of  June  26.  1945. 

Considering  Law  No.  10  of  December  20, 
1945  establishing  the  IntemaUonal  Military 
Tribunal  of  Ntiremberg. 

Considering  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  of  December  10,  1984, 

Considering  the  on  principles  of  interna- 
tional law  with  respect  to  friendly  relations 
and  cooperation  among  States,  according  to 
the  United  Nations  Cliarter,  of  December 
14,  1974, 

Considering  the  conventions  of  The 
Hague  of  October  18, 1907, 

Considering  the  protocol  of  Geneva  of 
June  17, 1925, 

Considering  the  conventions  of  Geneva  of 
August  12,  1949, 

Considering  the  convention  of  The  Hague 
of  May  14,  1954  on  the  protection  of  cultur- 
al property, 

Considerbig  the  convention  of  April  10. 
1972,  on  the  prohibition  of  the  developing, 
manufacturing  and  stockpiling  of  bacterio- 
logical (biological)  weapons  or  toxants. 

Considering  the  additional  protocols  of 
Geneva  of  Jime  10, 1977. 

Considering  the  convention  of  April  10, 
1981  on  the  prohibition  or  limitation  of  the 
use  of  those  classical  weapons  which  could 
be  considered  as  producing  excessive  trau- 
matic effects  or  as  striking  with  discrimina- 
tion. 


Considering  the  resolution  on  community 
assistance  to  Afghan  refugees  in  Pakistan, 
adopted  by  the  Eim>pean  Parliament  on 
April  9. 1981. 

Considering  the  resolution  on  the  situa- 
tion in  Afghanistan  adopted  by  the  Europe- 
an Parliament  June  16.  1982. 

Considering  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  adopted  In  Algiers  on  July  4. 
1976. 

Considering  the  sentences  rendered  by  the 
Russell  I  Tribunal  in  1067. 

Considering  the  statute  of  the  Permanent 
Tribunal  of  the  People  of  June  24.  1979. 

Considering  the  sentences  rendered  by  the 
Permanent  Tribunal  of  the  people  in  its  ses- 
sions: 

On  the  Western  Sahara  (Brussels.  Novem- 
ber 11,  1979).  on  Argentina  (Geneva.  May  4, 
1980).  on  Erithrea  (Milan,  October  3,  1980), 
on  the  Philippines  and  the  Bangsa  Moro 
people  (Antwerp,  November  3,  1980),  on  El 
Salvador  (Mexico,  February  11,  1981),  on 
Timor  (Lisbon,  June  21.  1981).  on  Zaire 
(Rotterdam.  September  20,  1982). 

Considering  the  copious  written  and  pho- 
tographic doctmientation  and  the  exhibits 
furnished  to  the  members  of  the  Tribunal. 

Having  heard  in  the  Richelieu  Amphithe- 
ater of  the  Sorboime  on  December  16,  1982: 

The  preliminary  speech  by  Laurent 
Schwartz,  President  of  the  session: 

The  information  furnished  by  Gianni 
Tognoni,  Secretary  General  of  the  Perma- 
nent Tribunal  of  the  People,  noting  the  pro- 
cedures adopted  to  insure  the  exercise  of 
the  rights  to  defense,  and  especially,  the  no- 
tification of  the  holding  of  this  Session  to 
the  governments  of  the  USSR  EUid  Afghani- 
stan and  the  responses  obtained  through  of- 
ficial channels: 

The  report  on  "The  Evolution  of  the  Situ- 
ation since  the  Judgment  of  Stockholm 
(May  1981)"  by  Michel  Verron,  former 
UNESCO  official  in  Kabul  from  1977  to 
1981: 

The  report  on  "The  Rules  of  the  Laws  of 
War,"  by  Joe  Verhoeven,  professor  of  the 
Law  School  of  the  Catholic  University  of 
Louvain; 

Having  heard,  on  December  17,  1982,  at 
the  Pantheon  Conference  Center  in  Paris: 

The  paper  on  "The  Geography  of  the  War 
in  and  around  Afghanistan."  by  Michel 
Foucher,  Professor  of  Geography  at  the 
University  of  Lyon  II; 

The  paper  presented  by  Antolne  Crouan, 
doctor,  on  the  Special  Inquiry  Commission 
established  by  the  Permanent  Tribunal  of 
the  People  in  its  session  on  Afghanistan 
held  in  Stockholm  March  1-3.  1981; 

The  report  on  the  In  situ  inspection  held 
in  Afghanistan  by  the  Inquiry  Commission. 
accompanied  by  photographic  documents 
and  exhibits,  presented  by  Ricardo  FraUe, 
Secretary  General  of  the  Center  for  Studies 
and  Research  on  Disarmament,  of  the  Sor- 
bonne (University  of  Paris  I); 

The  report  on  "The  Prisoners  of  War  and 
all  other  Captured  or  Detained  Persons."  by 
Bernard  Dupaigne.  Conservator  of  the 
Museum  of  Man,  Paris; 

The  summary  report  on  "Weapons  and 
Methods  of  War."  by  Ricardo  Fralle; 

The  testimony  of  Dr.  Zlkria,  Professor  of 
Chemistry  at  Columbia  University  in  New 
York; 

The  testimony,  accompanied  by  photo- 
graphic documents,  of  Aziz  Zlkria; 

The  testimony  of  a  physician  of  "Interna- 
tional Medical  Assistance"  (Aide  m6dicale 
Internationale),  having  asked  that  his  iden- 
tity not  be  revealed  in  public; 

The  testimony  of  Dutch  journalist  Bemd 
de  Bruin, 


The  testimony  of  Khazan  Gul,  military 
commander  of  the  Moslem  Front,  which 
dedicates  its  activities  to  the  cause  of  the 
liberation  of  Afghanistan  In  the  Paktia 
region: 

The  testimony  of  Hossein  Gholan,  coming 
from  the  interior  of  Afghanistan; 

The  testimony  of  Christian  Sterlet,  Jour- 
nalist of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 

Having  heard  at  the  Sorbonne,  in  the  Ri- 
chelieu Amphitheater,  on  December  18, 
1982: 

The  testimony  of  General  Gholam  Dasta- 
guir  Wardak  (land  forces): 

The  report  of  Pol  Hougen.  town  council- 
man, city  of  Oslo  (Norway); 

The  speech  of  Carlo  Ripa  di  Meana,  Vice- 
President  of  the  International  Support 
Committee  for  the  Afghan  People: 

The  testimony  of  Ahmed  Khan  Hydezi; 

The  testimony  of  Claude  Malhuret,  physi- 
cian, president  of  "Doctors  without  Fron- 
tiers" (MMecins  sans  frontieres); 

The  testimony  of  Laurence  Lemonier. 
physician,  president  of  "International  Medi- 
cal Assistance: 

The  paper  by  Edward  Girardet.  journalist: 

The  reports  of  Alfred  Janata  of  Austria 
Relief  Committee  and  of  Bishop  Ame 
Rudvin  (Norway),  head  of  the  Inter- Aid 
Committee,  on  the  problem  of  Afghan  refu- 
gees: 

The  testimony  of  Nazeri  Abdul  Rab,  engi- 
neer; 

A  set  of  information  furnished  by  Ricardo 
Fralle,  Dr.  Zlkria  and  Commander  Ishaq 
Guilani; 

The  testimony  of  Daoud  Farani,  former 
aimouncer  on  Afghan  radio  and  television; 

The  testimony  of  Mike  Barry,  journalist 
and  ethnologist; 

And  finally,  the  testimonies  of: 

Habib-ur-Rahman  Hashemi,  mayor  of 
Padlahwab-e-Shana. 

Sayyed  Mortaza,  nun  from  the  same  vil- 
lage, 

Gol  Mohammad,  from  the  same  village. 

Farida  Ahmadi.  student  of  medicine,  tor- 
tured by  the  secret  police  (Khad). 

Omar  Babrak  Zai.  judge, 

Ghafour  Yousouf  Zai,  commander, 

Azizullal  Loodin,  politician,  formerly  de- 
tained at  the  Poul-e-Charki  prison. 

Having  taken  note  of: 

The  1982  report  of  Amnesty  Internation- 
al; 

The  proposed  resolution  submitted  to  the 
Human  Rights  Commission  of  the  United 
Nations  Social  and  Economics  Council. 
August  31.  1982; 

The  report  of  Francois  Houtart.  entitled. 
"Afghanistan  Between  Two  Worlds.  Life  in 
Kabul;  the  Chances  for  a  Political  Solu- 
tion." of  February  1982  (23  pages  plus  ap- 
pendices), accompanied  by  a  note  of  Decem- 
ber 15.  1982; 

The  paper  of  the  Commission  to  the  Euro- 
pean Community  Council  on  "Emergency 
Aid  for  Refugees  ...  of  Afghanistan."  June 
4.1982(11  pages); 

The  report  of  the  U.S.  Secretary  of  State. 
A.  M.  Haig,  "Chemical  Warfare  in  South- 
east Asia  and  Afghanistan."  March  22.  1982 
(32  pages); 

The  report  of  the  U.S.  Secretary  of  State. 
G.  P.  Shultz,  "Chemical  Warfare  in  South- 
east Asia  and  Afghanistan.  An  Update."  No- 
vember 1082  ( 10  pages); 

The  report  of  the  U.N.  Secretary  General 
on  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological) 
weapons  of  December  1,  1982; 

The  detailed  file  prepared  by  the  Secre- 
tariat based  on  what  was  published  in  the 


preaa  with  reqiect  to  Afghanistan  in  the 
years  1980-82. 

Notably  in  Le  Monde  (3  volumes).  Far 
Eastern  Economic  Review  (1  volume),  selec- 
tions from  the  French  press  extracts  from 
the  English  language  press. 

The  summary  report  on  the  Soviet  Press 
prepared  by  Nina  Mouravina  (5  pages);  wire- 
less file  of  the  U.S  Embassy  in  Paris. 

Testimonies:  of  Aaaadullah  Assefl,  physi- 
cian (14  pages),  of  Hassan  Sherdil  (3  pages), 
of  an  Afghan  student  whose  identity  has 
been  communicated  to  the  Tribunal  (2 
pages). 

Reports  and  testimonies  of  journalists  and 
experts  who  visited  Afghanistan  in  the 
period  1980-82:  Aima  Layla  (5  pages).  Oli- 
vier Roy  (2  pages),  Anthony  Hyman  (7 
pages),  Borje  Almqvist  (9  pages),  Francoise 
Gousset-Gouln  (1  page),  Alain  Guillo  (3 
pages),  Alain  Chevalerias  (6  pages),  Jean- 
Jose  Puig  (3  pages). 

Testimonies  of  59  doctors  of  different 
French  associations  as  well  as  the  report  of 
Doctors  without  Frontiers,  "Afghanistan, 
Situation  in  Hazaradjat,"  (25  pages); 

The  note  of  information  by  S.Q.  Reshtle, 
journalist  and  historian  on  behalf  of  the  As- 
sociation of  Afghans  In  Switzerland: 

The  text  of  Jean-Pierre  Perrin,  on  his  stay 
in  Afghanistan  from  August  17  to  October 
5, 1982  (6  pages); 

The  text  of  Dominique  Vergas  on  various 
stays  in  Afghanistan  after  June  1980; 

The  file  from  an  official  source  made  up 
of  various  documents  and  brochures  on  the 
position  of  the  Kabul  government  (includ- 
ing the  brochure  "Afghanistan.  Pacts  and 
Realities,"  published  by  the  Information 
Service  of  the  Embassy  of  the  Democratic 
Republic  of  Afghanistan  in  France:  On  De- 
cember 20, 1982,  adopted  the  following  judg- 
ment: 

At  the  end  of  the  first  session  that  took 
place  on  Afghanistan  in  Stockholm,  from 
May  1-3, 1981,  the  Tribunal  in  particular  de- 
cided on  the  first  question  that: 

"The  penetration  and  the  keeping  of 
Soviet  troops  in  Afghan  territory  is,  in  the 
context  of  international  law,  aggression  pro- 
hibited by  Article  2,  No.  4,  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter,  defined  as  such  by  resolution 
3314  (XXIX)  of  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly." 

On  the  second  question  submitted  to  the 
Tribunal,  a  question  worded  as  follows: 

"Is  there,  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  forces 
in  Afghanistan,  a  violation  of  the  rules  of 
humanitarian  laws  of  war,  particularly  with 
respect  to  the  fate  Of  civilian  populations?" 

The  Tribunal  esUbllshed  in  its  first  judg- 
ment on  Afghanistan  that  there  "were  pre- 
sumptions and  even  some  proof  of  grave  and 
repeated  violations  of  humanitarian  laws  of 
war,"  and  It  desired  "more  ample  and  de- 
tailed information  on  these  violations 
before  making  a  definitive  pronouncement." 

To  this  end.  the  Tribtmal  established  a 
Special  Inquiry  Commission,  whose  mission 
was  to  gather  on  the  spot  and  in  other 
places  all  complementary  information,  as 
detailed  as  possible,  on  the  violations  of  hu- 
manitarian laws  of  war.  in  Afghanistan,  by 
the  Soviet  and  government  forces. 

Made  up  of  Michel  Barry,  jourtuillst,  An- 
toine  Cruoan,  doctor,  and  Ricardo  Fralle, 
jurist,  accompanied  by  Michel  Barret,  pho- 
tographer, the  Inquiry  Conmiiasion  sur- 
veyed the  Afghan  refugees  In  Pakistan  and 
the  International  authorities  who  attended 
to  the  refugees  between  November  18  and 
December  18,  1982,  and  during  this  period  It 
traveled  to  Afghanistan,  to  the  zones  con- 
trolled by  the  resistance  movements  from 
November  26  to  December  4. 


Since  the  first  session  the  military  situa- 
tion has  worsened  considerably. 

The  military  operations  map  for  1982, 
drawn  up  by  geographer  Michel  Foucher 
from  a  cro6s<hecklng  of  various  sources 
(Radio  Kabul.  Kabul  New  Times,  press 
agencies,  journalists,  doctors,  Afghan  Infor- 
mation Center,  groups  of  resisters,  etc.) 
compared  to  those  of  the  two  preceding 
years,  illustrates  the  increase  in  both  the 
frtquency  and  the  extension  of  the  military 
operations,  especially  in  strategic  regions 
(border  regions,  large  cities  and  surrounding 
areas,  access  routes,  rich  and  inhabited 
provinces). 

A  new  strategy  appears,  utilizing  military 
and  tactical  means  adapted  for  anti-guerril- 
la warfare:  combined  land  and  air  oper- 
ations, intensive  use  of  polyvalent  MI  24  air 
means,  transportation  of  commandos  by 
helicopter,  operations  of  a  prolonged  length 
with  often  imposing  troop  strength  (45  days 
in  Pandjshir  in  BCay  1982.  12.000  men  en- 
gaged). 

In  all  of  these  operations,  the  observers 
indicate  a  more  and  more  direct  engagement 
of  the  Soviet  Army,  due  essentially  to  the 
weakness  of  the  government  army.  The 
measures  with  respect  to  the  extension  and 
the  prolongation  of  conscription  have  re- 
sulted in  an  increase  in  the  number  of  deser- 
tions. 

The  testimonies  of  direct  witnesses  (doc- 
tors, journalists)  on  the  recent  operations  in 
Pandjshir  (May-September  1982)  and  Logar 
(June  1982)  make  it  clear  that  these  new 
land/air  operations  more  and  more  directly 
affect  the  civilian  populations,  the  lives  of 
persons,  without  distinction  as  to  age  or  sex, 
and  their  possessions  (destruction  of  homes, 
crops  and  livestock). 

BVIUEHCI 

The  oral  and  written  testimonies  received 
by  the  Tribunal  make  it  possible  to  classify 
the  facts  into  four  large  headings:  Methods 
and  means  of  war,  treatment  of  wounded  or 
captured  persons  and  practice  of  torture,  ex- 
actions against  civilian  persons,  actions 
against  the  populations. 

1.  Methods  and  Means  of  War  Some  wit- 
nesses have  noted  the  utilization  of  frag- 
mentation bullets,  deflected  trajectory  bul- 
lets and  poison  bullets. 

Many  witnesses  have  stated  that  they  had 
known  of  the  use  of  toys,  pens,  and  watches 
causing  explosions  and  which  involved  in  at 
least  one  case  the  death  of  a  child.  At  the 
same  time,  they  have  indicated  the  exist- 
ence of  corpses  to  which  explosives  had 
been  attached. 

It  follows  from  information  furnished  and 
testimonies  received  that  these  boobytraps 
seem  to  have  mainly  but  not  exclusively  af- 
fected civilians. 

Testimonies  have  been  gathered  on  the 
use  of  substances  such  as  gases,  from  the 
fact  of  their  manifestation  of  smoke  of  vari- 
ous colors  (yellow,  white,  red,  green,  blue  or 
black).  These  substances  had  the  effect  of 
either  causing  a  state  of  prolonged  uncon- 
sciousness, woimds  difficult  to  heal,  or 
death.  References  have  also  been  made  to 
the  use  of  tear  and  incapacitating  gas. 

2.  Treatment  of  Wounded  or  Captured 
Persons  and  Practice  of  Torture:  There  has 
been  note  of  wounded  combatants  who  have 
been  finished  off,  as  well  as  combatants  cap- 
tured who  have  been  eliminated  on  the  spot, 
or  executed  later,  at  times  in  the  presence 
of  Soviet  advisors,  at  times  by  Soviet  sol- 
diers. 

There  have  been  numerous  testimonies  on 
torture  Inflicted  on  combatants  and  civil- 
ians. They  are  Indicated  as  being  a  common 


practice,  in  particular,  of  Pul-i-Charki  in 
Kabul.  This  includes  bad  treatment,  beat- 
ing, privation  of  sleep  and— especially— the 
use  of  electric  shocks. 

Women  there  are  also  subjected  to  this 
and  some  have  been  raped.  It  has  been  indi- 
cated, repeatedly,  that  Soviets  have  either 
been  the  perpetrators  or  witnesses.  The  Tri- 
bunal has,  in  particular,  received  the  direct 
testimony  of  Melle  Farida  Ahmadi.  student 
of  medicine,  who  was  arrested  and  held  in 
detention  in  Kabul  between  April  24  and 
September  20,  1981.  She  has  told  the  Tribu- 
nal that  she  herself  was  subjected  to  various 
forms  of  torture:  privation  of  sleep  for  one 
week,  standing  up  for  15  days,  electric 
sh(x;ks  .  .  .  She  has  also  stated  that  she  had 
witnessed  the  torturing  of  other  prisoners, 
including  in  particular  grave  mutilations 
(eyes  pulled  out.  limbs  cut).  This  testimony, 
gathered  directly  by  the  tribunal  is,  with  re- 
spect to  the  nature  of  the  acts,  confirmed  by 
written  docimients  submitted  to  the  jury. 

3.  Exactions  Against  Civilian  Persons:  Sev- 
eral tjT>es  of  mines  have  been  described— cu- 
bical, circular,  with  thread,  parachuted, 
thrown.  Similar  testimonies  have  estab- 
lished that  "anti-personnel"  weapons,  sam- 
ples of  which  have  been  submitted  to  the 
tribunal,  have  been  widespread  on  roads, 
footpaths,  meadows,  fields  and  Inside  vil- 
lages. These  weapons— because  of  their  in- 
discriminate usage— have  affected  at  the 
same  time  the  combatants  and  the  civilian 
population. 

The  killing  of  the  elderly,  of  women  and 
children,  has  been  noted  and  attributed  to 
Soviet  troops.  Several  methods  have  been 
utilized.  In  this  respect,  it  has  been  men- 
tioned that  persons  have  been  crushed  by 
wagons  of  the  occupation  army. 

4.  Actions  Against  Populations:  According 
to  several  witnesses,  wheat  and  com  crops 
have  been  burned,  in  particular  by  helicop- 
ters. Cattle,  horses  and  mules  have  been 
wounded  or  killed  in  great  numbers,  most 
frequently  from  the  use  of  the  "anti-person- 
nel" mines.  Also  indicated,  repeatedly,  has 
been  the  destruction  of  irrigation  canals. 

Note  has  also  been  made  of  poisoned 
wheat  (samples  have  been  submitted  to  the 
Tribunal)  and  cases  of  water  poisoning.  In 
these  two  cases,  it  has  been  principally  a 
matter  of  allegations.  On  the  other  hand.  It 
has  been  emphasized  that  these  calculations 
contribute  notably  to  the  formation  of  a  cli- 
mate of  fear  Involving  supplementary  diffi- 
culties with  respect  to  the  provisioning  of 
the  population. 

The  destruction  of  non-military  buildings 
has  been  described.  One  should  note  in  par- 
ticular the  bombardment  of  hospital  facili- 
ties. Five  cases  of  this  nature  observed 
during  a  two-month  period  have  been  de- 
scribed by  French  doctors.  One  of  these 
buildings  had  been  marked  by  a  red  cross. 

The  destruction  of  mosques  has  been 
noted  before  the  Tribunal.  Scenes  of  pillag- 
ing have  taken  place  Inside  these  buildings, 
and  Korans  have  been  destroyed. 

Numerous  testimonies  point  to  the  de- 
struction of  entire  villages  by  bombiitg.  In 
the  same  way  that  in  numerous  other  vil- 
lages there  has  been  destruction  of  previ- 
ously identified  buUdings. 

The  goal  of  these  operations  undertaken 
throughout  the  country,  particularly  close 
to  the  large  routes,  seems  to  be  to  intimi- 
date the  population  and  to  cause  those  sub- 
jected to  procedures  aimed  at  terrorizing 
them  to  flee. 

Massacres  of  populations  have  been  com- 
mitted repeatedly.  The  Tribunal  has  noted 
a  detailed  report  of  the  Inquiry  Commission 
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prepared  on  the  spot  and  that  has  been  able 
to  confirm  through  these  verifications  the 
statements  of  the  witnesses. 

One  Is  the  village  of  Padlawa-e-Shana.  in 
liOgar  Province. 

Soviet  tanks  In  search  of  Mujaheddin  en- 
circled the  village  on  September  13.  1983  at 
8  ajn.  Some  combatants  and  villagers,  in- 
cluding children,  took  refuge  in  a  "karex" 
(covered  irrigation  canal).  Soviet  soldiers 
told  two  old  men  to  enter  the  canal  to  invite 
the  people  to  come  out  of  it.  In  view  of  the 
refusal  of  the  latter,  the  old  men  said  that 
no  persons  were  inside. 

According  to  the  testimony  gathered  by 
the  Tribunal  from  an  old  man,  an  eye  wit- 
ness, a  tank  truck  was  sent  to  discharge  a 
liquid  resembling  petroleum  In  three  holes 
of  the  "karez"  respectively.  Prom  another 
tank  truck  they  discharged  a  whitish  liquid 
to  which  were  added  the  contents  of  a  sack 
of  some  50  kilos  of  white  powder.  The  fire 
set  at  the  three  entrances  with  the  aid  of 
"kalachnikov"  shots  caused  violent  explo- 
sions. 

The  Tribunal  has  also  heard  from  another 
Mujaheddin  chief  witness  who  was  in  the  vi- 
cinity, as  well  as  the  mayor  of  the  vUlage 
who  proceeded  to  the  identification  of  62 
bodies.  A  total  of  105  bodies  were  removed 
from  the  irrigation  canal,  whose  walls  were 
deeply  blackened. 

The  other  victims  were  Mujaheddin,  refu- 
gees and  migrant  agricultural  workers. 

The  mayor  of  the  village  sent  the  Tribu- 
nal the  list  of  the  names  of  all  the  victims 
identified,  accompanied  by  their  age  and  if 
possible  their  profession. 

According  to  witnesses,  the  Soviet  troops 
withdrew  at  3  pan. 

This  type  of  attack  against  the  civilian 
population  and  persons  is  not  an  Isolated 
case,  as  other  witnesses  have  testified. 

The  behavior  of  the  Soviet  troops,  as  well 
as  the  means  they  utilize,  leads  one  to  be- 
lieve in  premeditated  practice. 

The  multiplication  of  actions  of  this 
nature  has  as  a  consequence  the  engender- 
ing of  a  climate  of  terror  which,  independ- 
ent of  its  direct  effects  on  the  hostilities, 
has  caused  the  phenomenon  of  an  unprece- 
dented exodus. 

Two  million  five  hundred  thousand  refu- 
gees are  In  Pakistan  and  several  hundred 
thousand  in  Iran  (which  represents  the  larg- 
est concentration  of  refugees  in  the  world.). 
If  one  takes  into  account  the  total  popula- 
tion of  Afghanistan  at  the  beginning  of  the 
conflict  (15  million)  and  the  number  (un- 
known but  certainly  high)  of  those  killed 
and  wounded,  it  is  between  a  fourth  and  a 
fifth  of  the  population  that  has  been  ex- 
cluded from  its  territory. 

Repeatedly,  references  have  been  made  to 
the  use  of  napalm  and  phosphorus  in  the 
bombing  of  villages. 

On  the  evaluation  of  the  facts  relative  to 
the  use  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  (bio- 
logical) weapons  a  specific  observation  de- 
serves mention  with  respect  to  the  evalua- 
tion that  can  or  that  should  be  given  to  the 
testimonies  and  all  other  documentary  evi- 
dence on  the  existence  and  use  of  chemical 
and  bacteriological  weapons.  All  of  the  evi- 
dence placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Tribu- 
nal—whether directly  by  the  witnesses  that 
It  has  heard,  or  other  evidence  gathered  by 
the  Inquiry  Commission  or  coming  from  the 
reports  given  by  doctors,  or  indirectly  in  the 
two  reports  of  the  U.S.  Secretary  of  State  of 
March  and  November  1982,  and  the  report 
of  the  United  Nations  Inquiry  Conunlsslon 
of  December  1,  1982— does  not  contain  more 
than  a  positive  presumption  based  on  sug- 
gestive and  convergent  elements. 


The  Tribunal  finds  itseU  faced  with  a  dif- 
ficulty that  It  has  not  been  able  to  over- 
come, that  of  dealing  with  Information 
whose  volume  and  qualitative  reliability  are 
not  great  enough  to  make  a  scientifically 
based  judgment  possible. 

In  view  of  this.  It  is  passible  to  choose  be- 
tween two  very  different  positions:  To  agree 
that  the  Insufficiency  of  evidence  equals,  in 
fact,  negative  proof,  or  the  need  to  abstain 
from  any  Judgment;  and  to  examine  more 
closely  the  reasons  for  the  small  amount 
and  the  inadequate  quality  of  the  evidence. 

The  first  position  is  the  one  that  seems  to 
be  taken  by  the  report  of  the  U.N.  Commis- 
sion and.  to  express  the  same  views,  al- 
though by  exploring  the  other  side  of  the 
problem,  by  the  reports  of  the  U.S.  Secre- 
tary of  State  which  take  the  small  amount 
of  information  and  give  it  a  definitive  value 
of  evidence.  The  examination  of  the  condi- 
tions of  information  gathering,  of  selec- 
tions, of  the  evaluation  of  testimonies  and 
of  samples  used  to  prove  or  refute  the  use  of 
chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons  seems 
at  the  same  time  to  suggest  a  very  different 
interpretation.  The  international  communi- 
ty, to  the  extent  that  it  expresses  Itself  in 
the  UJ<.  Inquiry  Commission,  seems  to 
accept  a  vicious  circle  by  not  ensiuing  the 
conditions  that  would  be  necessary  for  a 
truly  scientific  investigation  and  at  one  time 
the  non-reliability  of  the  results  is  inferred, 
but  at  another  the  same  results  are  used  for 
ends  other  than  the  search  for  the  truth  on 
the  violation  of  the  rights  of  peoples  by  the 
use  of  illegal  methods  and  means  of  war. 

One  cannot  help  but  criticize  in  this  sense 
the  approach  adopted  by  the  U.N.  Commis- 
sion, which  restricts  itself  to  examining  in- 
direct evidence,  outside  of  the  land,  al- 
though it  is  known  that  the  scientific  evi- 
dence of  the  use  of  toxic,  chemical  or  bacte- 
riological materials  would  demand  a  set  of 
conditions  of  information-gathering  and  ob- 
servation, analytical,  clinical  and  well-con- 
trolled, which  would  imply  direct  inspection, 
real  time,  repeated,  of  the  material  and  per- 
sons affected. 

The  act  of  renouncing  a  priori  this  strate- 
gy of  investigation  that  would  directly  im- 
plicate the  power  suspected  cannot  be  inter- 
preted as  other  than  a  sign  that  the  Com- 
munity of  Nations  does  not  want  to  get  to 
the  heart  of  the  problem.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  indeed  formally  denied  any  usage  of 
these  weapons,  so  that  the  absence  of  nega- 
tive documentation  could  be  interpreted 
only  as  a  supplementary  element  supported 
by  a  real  although  sporadic  use  of  Illegal 
means.  In  the  heart  of  the  international 
community  one  would  thus  find  that  the  ar- 
gument on  chemical  and  bacteriological 
weapons  is  rather  confused  in  order  to  hide 
the  real  problem,  which  is  the  logic  of  put- 
ting into  operation  and  using  methods  and 
means  of  war  aimed  at  avoiding  more  and 
more  the  possibility  of  an  effective  control 
and  even  dealing  acceptably  with  the  de- 
nunciation of  the  people  attacked  through 
recourse  to  the  level  of  international  au- 
thorities. 

THXLAW 

On  the  nature  of  the  conflict  in  Afghani- 
stan, in  order  to  determine  which  rules  of 
nations  are  applicable  to  the  conflict  in 
which  the  Soviet  troops  are  engaged,  it  is 
important  to  first  define  such  a  conflict.  It 
comes  in  this  respect  from  the  Judgment 
rendered  in  Stockholm  by  the  Tribunal, 
that  the  Soviet  intervention  in  Afghanistan 
constitutes  aggression  in  the  sense  of  the 
law  of  nations.  As  a  result,  the  conflict 
caused  by  such  an  Intervention  Is  an  inter- 


national conflict,  since  aggression  is,  by  hy- 
pothesis, a  relationship  between  States, 
whatever  arguments  may  have  been  ad- 
vanced to  try  to  llgitlmlze  it.  No  consider- 
ation. In  the  eyes  of  the  Tribunal,  seems  to 
justify  changiiv  the  judgment  rendered  in 
Stockholm  or  the  re*  judicata  from  which  It 
benefits  in  virtue  of  generous  principles  of 
international  law. 

It  is  therefore  to  the  set  of  rules  of  the 
laws  of  war  that  It  Is  important  to  refer  In 
order  to  assess  the  legality  of  the  conduct  of 
the  Soviet  troops  in  Afghanistan,  since  the 
conflict  cannot,  whatever  its  particularities, 
be  compared  to  a  non-intemational  conflict. 
It  is  in  this  respect  of  little  interest,  since 
the  conflict  is  per  »e  international,  to  verify 
if  the  struggle  of  the  Afghan  people  against 
the  Soviet  Union  can  be  considered  a  strug- 
gle "against  colonial  domination  and  foreign 
occupation  and  against  racist  regimes 
through  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  peoples 
to  self-determination,"  In  the  sense  of  Arti- 
cle 1.4  of  the  Additional  Protocol  of  the 
Conventions  of  Geneva  of  August  12,  1949, 
signed  in  Geneva  on  June  10, 1977. 

On  the  obligations  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  rules  of  the  laws  of  war  come  from 
international  custom  as  well  as  from  several 
international  treaties. 

Among  these  treaties,  one  must  mention 
first  of  all  the  Conventions  of  The  Hague  of 
October  18,  1907  and  the  Conventions  of 
Geneva  of  August  12,  1949:  in  addition,  one 
should  mention  in  particular  the  Protocol  of 
Geneva  of  June  17.  1925,  on  the  prohibition 
of  the  use  in  war  of  poisonous,  asphyxiating 
or  similar  gas  and  of  bacteriological  means, 
the  Convention  of  The  Hague  of  May  14, 
1954  on  the  protection  of  cultural  posses- 
sions in  cases  of  armed  conflict,  the  Conven- 
tion of  Geneva  of  May  18.  1977  on  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  use  of  techniques  to  modify 
the  environment  for  military  or  other  hos- 
tile purposes.  Protocol  I  to  the  Conventions 
of  Geneva  of  August  12,  1949  mentioned 
above,  as  well  as  the  Convention  of  April  10. 
1981  on  the  prohibition  or  limitation  of  the 
use  of  certain  classical  weapons  that  could 
be  considered  to  produce  excessive  traumat- 
ic effects  or  which  strike  indiscriminately. 

It  Is  also  necessary  to  take  into  account 
the  prohibitions  implicitly  formulated  in 
the  Convention  of  AprU  10.  1972  on  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  use  of,  manufacture  or  stock- 
piling of  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons 
or  toxins. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  a  party  to  all  of  these 
treaties,  with  the  exception  of  the  Protocol 
of  June  10,  1977,  which  to  this  day  it  still 
has  not  ratified;  the  Convention  of  April  10, 
1981  still  has  not  been  put  into  effect  and 
therefore  cannot  bind  the  signators. 

Afghanistan  ratified  the  Conventions  of 
Geneva  of  August  12,  1949  and  the  Conven- 
tion of  April  10,  1972;  it  Is  not  formally  a 
party  to  any  of  the  other  previously-men- 
tioned treaties. 

Examinations  of  International  practice, 
jurisprudence  and  doctrine  show  that  the 
fundamental  prohibitions  enounced  in  Pro- 
tocol I  of  June  10,  1977  and  the  Convention 
of  April  10,  1981  can  be  considered  as 
common  law,  the  above-mentioned  instru- 
ments specifying  the  terms  without  ambigu- 
ity; no  State  will  therefore  have  the  right  to 
escape  from  these  rules  on  the  pretext  that 
it  had  not  ratified  the  conventional  Instru- 
ments that  codify  them. 

The  fact  that  most  of  these  instruments 
explicitly  have  that  they  are  only  applicable 
to  conflicts  coming  between  two  or  more  of 
their  contracting  parties,  and  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  made  an  express  reserva- 


tion In  this  area  with  nsp^t  to  its  accession 
to  the  Protocol  of  Geneva  of  June  17,  1935 
should  not  therefore  authorize  them  to  not 
respect  the  provisions. 

In  effect,  as  the  TribuiuU  has  already  em- 
phasised, it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  evi- 
dence of  international  practice.  Jurispru- 
dence and  doctrine  that  were  or  that  have 
substantially  become  common  law,  most  of 
the  fundamental  provisions  being  contained 
in  the  treaties  relating  to  the  laws  of  war. 
These  provisions  obligate  all  member  states 
of  the  international  community;  taking  into 
account  questions  submitted  to  the  Tribu- 
nal, it  Is  useless  to  specify  further  which 
among  these  treaties  cannot  be  considered 
as  declaratory  of  common  law. 

In  addition,  the  Tribunal  cannot  agree 
that  the  State  guilty  of  a  clear  aggression  is 
exempt  from  respecting  the  obligations  of 
the  laws  of  war  on  the  pretext  that  the 
victim  of  this  aggression  had  not  formally 
ratified  the  treaties  that  enounce  them.  A 
minimal  sanction  for  this  interference  of  an 
extreme  gravity  with  the  very  principles  of 
international  society  should  force  the  perpe- 
trator of  the  aggression  to  respect  the  objec- 
tive rules  that  the  law  of  nations  Imposes  In 
order  to  reduce,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
horrors  of  war.  This  sanction  cannot,  how- 
ever, lead  to  refusing  the  aggressor  the  pro- 
tection that  the  laws  of  war  set  up. 

Finally,  if  there  is  a  need,  the  Tribunal  re- 
calls that  it  is  a  fundamental  principle  of 
the  law  of  nations  according  to  which  the 
basic  needs  of  humanity  must  be  respected 
in  any  conflict,  whatever  it  is.  This  clause  Is 
expressed  as  follows,  in  Article  1,  no.  2  of 
Protocol  I  of  June  10,  1977:  "in  cases  unfore- 
seen by  this  Protocol  or  by  other  interna- 
tional agreements,  civilian  persons  and  com- 
batants remain  under  the  protection  and 
the  domain  of  the  principles  of  the  laws  of 
nations  as  they  exist  from  established 
usage,  from  the  principles  of  humanity  and 
the  requirements  of  public  conscience."  Ap- 
plicable "in  the  cases  unforeseen"  by  an 
agreement,  this  rule  should  be  a  fortiori  in 
the  cases  foreseen  by  agreements  that 
would  not  be  In  effect  between  belligerants; 
In  this  latter  case,  a  long  conventional  prac- 
tice Is  the  most  appropriate  objective  crite- 
rion for  the  determination  of  the  concrete 
context  "of  the  principles  of  humanity  and 
the  requirements  of  the  public  conscience." 

Under  the  reservations  that  there  may  be, 
should  the  case  arise,  instead  of  evaluating 
the  conformity  of  the  action  of  the  Soviet 
troops  in  Afghanistan  with  the  rules  of  the 
laws  of  war,  it  is  therefore,  by  reference  to 
all  of  the  treaties  mentioned  above  that  this 
conformity  should  be  substantially  verified. 

On  the  violations  by  the  Soviet  Union  of 
the  rules  of  the  laws  of  war  with  respect  to 
the  rules  of  evidence  In  the  application  of  a 
general  principle  of  law.  It  Is  up  to  the  one 
who  denounces  a  violation  of  the  laws  of 
war  to  supply  the  evidence. 

In  the  application  of  the  general  princi- 
ples that  govern  the  jurisdictional  function 
In  the  law  of  nations.  It  Is  up  to  the  Tribu- 
nal concerned  to  freely  evaluate  the  admis- 
sibility and  authority  of  the  proof  presented 
before  It. 

Without  in  any  way  questioning  the  sever- 
ity from  which  it  is  important  not  to  depart 
in  the  proof  of  practicies  of  which  the 
Soviet  Union  has  been  accused  in  Afghani- 
stan, the  Tribunal,  in  application  of  well-es- 
tablished Jurisprudence  In  the  law  of  na- 
tions. Is  neveriheless  Justified  In  adapting 
the  burden  of  the  proof  to  the  vary  nature 
of  the  actions  involved  and,  to  the  context 
of  belllgerance,  sometimes  particularly  atro- 
cious as  it  was,  in  which  they  are  registered. 


The  Tribunal  deeply  deplores  in  this  re- 
spect the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  re- 
fused to  lend  it  any  assistance  in  the  search 
for  the  truth  of  the  acts  denounced  before 
it;  this  shirking  of  obligations  Is  all  the 
more  regrettable  as  the  disturbing  Indica- 
tions that  lead  one  to  believe  In  the  viola- 
tion of  completely  fundamental  rules  should 
have  encouraged  the  Soviet  Union  to  con- 
tribute In  good  faith  to  denying  them  if  nec- 
essary. 

For  these  reasons  the  Tribunal  appeals  to 
the  international  community  so  tliat  the 
verification  of  some  practices  whose  evi- 
dence has  not  been  totally  verified  to  it  can 
be  properly  pursued;  this  obligation  Is  par- 
ticularly imperative  since  at  stake  are  the 
elementary  rights  of  individuals  and  peo- 
ples. 

With  respect  to  the  imputabllity  of  the 
Soviet  Union  for  the  practices  denounced,  it 
is  clear  that  no  violations  of  the  laws  of  war 
arise  from  persons  whose  acts  meet  their  re- 
sponsibilities. 

In  virtue  of  the  elementary  rules  of  the 
laws  of  nations,  the  actions  committed  by  Its 
military  forces  are  ipso  Jure  imputable  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  whatever  the  precise 
office  or  authority  of  those  among  them 
had  the  actions  carried  out. 

It  also  appears  from  different  elements 
submitted  to  the  Tribunal  and  particularly 
from  testimonies  collected  by  it,  that  the  ci- 
vilian and  military  authorities  in  power  in 
Kabul  are  under  an  effective  and  constant 
dependence  on  the  Soviet  Union;  in  the  ap- 
plication of  the  elementary  rules  of  the  law 
of  nations.  It  is  therefore  appropriate  to 
blame  the  Soviet  Union  for  the  actions  car- 
ried out  by  persons  strictly  strangers  to 
them  since  it  I4>pear8  that  these  persons  are 
in  fact  totally  controlled  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

With  respect  to  the  persistent  and  con- 
stant nature  of  the  practices  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  Soviet  Union  should  assume  the 
responsibility  for  all  the  actions  carried  out 
in  violation  of  the  laws  of  war  where  it  is  es- 
tablished that  they  are  to  blame  for  them. 

The  Isolated  or  exceptional  nature  of 
these  violations  will  not  serve  to  excuse  or 
attenuate  them. 

It  nevertheless  appears  in  the  case  in 
point  in  the  examination  of  the  evidence 
submitted  to  the  Tribunal  that  constant 
practices  of  violations  of  laws  of  war  are 
knowingly  committed  In  Afghanistan  by  the 
Soviet  troops.  This  evidence  in  some  re- 
spects leads  one  to  believe  in  a  systematic 
and  deliberate  policy  of  violations  of  funda- 
mental rights  of  peoples  and  Individuals. 

The  persistent  and  systematic  nature  of 
these  violations  Increases  the  responsibility 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

With  respect  to  acts  constituting  a  viola- 
tion of  the  laws  of  war,  several  pieces  of  evi- 
dence produced  before  the  Tribunal  lead  to 
three  categories  of  violations  of  laws  of  war 
that  the  Soviet  Union  can  be  accused  of, 
which  concern  respectively:  the  methods 
and  means  of  war  used  (A),  the  fate  of  the 
wounded,  the  dead,  and  of  prisoners  (B),  as 
well  as  the  treatment  reserved  for  civilians 
and  civilian  populations  (C). 

A.  Methods  and  Means  of  War.— Both 
some  methods  and  some  means  of  war 
adopted  by  the  Soviet  Union  In  Afghanistan 
have  been  denounced  before  the  Tribunal. 

After  having  deliberated  over  them,  the 
Tribunal,  which  remembers  well  the  uncon- 
tested rule  according  to  which  the  means  of 
Injuring  the  enemy  are  not  imlimited  (Arti- 
cle 22  of  the  regulation  attached  to  the  Con- 
vention of  The  Hague  of  July  29,  1899  and 


Convention  IV  of  October  18,  1907,  Article 
31.1  of  Protocol  I  of  June  10.  1977)  was 
agreed  on  these  points  for  the  following 
conclusions: 

Among  the  illegal  means,  of  whoae  use  in 
Afgahnistan  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  ac- 
cused, has  been  particularly  the  use  of  pro- 
hibited projectiles,  traps  or  other  similar  de- 
vices and  chemical  or  bacteriological  weap- 
ons. 

(a)  Prohibited  projectiles:  Agreeing  testi- 
monies as  well  as  pieces  submitted  to  the 
Tribunal  show  that  bullets  whose  effects 
are  equivalent  to  "DUM  DUM"  bullets  have 
been  used  by  the  Soviet  army  in  Afghani- 
stan. 

The  Tribunal  condemns  this  use  as  con- 
trary to  the  imdlsputed  regulation  that  pro- 
hibits Inflicting  "unnecessary  injury"  on 
combatants.  (Article  23e  of  the  Conventions 
of  I'he  Hague  mentioned  above  and  Article 
35.2,  Protocol  I).  It  recalls  that  DUM  DUM 
bullets  have  been  prohibited  by  Declaration 
IV  of  The  Hague  of  July  29.  1899,  today 
ratified  by  the  Soviet  Union,  whose  provi- 
sions should  also  be  considered  as  general 
law.  With  respect  to  this  declaration.  It  Is 
necessary  to  consider  that  all  projectiles  are 
prohibited  where  by  explosion  or  fragmen- 
tation the  effect  is  equivalent  to  the  buUets 
envisaged  In  the  Declaration  of  1899.  It  mat- 
ters little  In  this  regard  that,  according  to 
verious  sources,  these  arms  are  found  large- 
ly In  the  equipment  of  contemporary 
armies. 

For  the  same  reasons,  the  use  of  deflected 
trajectory  weapons  should  also  be  prohibit- 
ed. The  proof  of  their  use  has  nevertheless 
not  been  properly  furnished,  even  if  numer- 
ous statements  have  noted  It.  Poison  projec- 
tiles should  be  even  more  condemned  (Arti- 
cle 23.a,  Convention  of  The  Hague).  On  this 
point,  nevertheless,  the  Tribunal  is  not  in  a 
position  to  verify,  in  the  case  in  question,  a 
violation  of  the  laws  of  war. 

(b)  Traps  and  similar  devices:  As  a  basis  of 
the  conventions  of  the  Hague  (Article  23.b) 
and  Protocol  1  (Article  37),  all  treacherous 
acts  are  prohibited  in  the  conducting  of  hos- 
tilities. The  rule  Is  also  In  common  law. 
taking  Into  account  the  development  of 
international  practice,  article  6  of  the  con- 
vention of  April  10,  1981,  having  noted  the 
meaning.  Even  if  the  testimonies  diverge 
with  respect  to  the  exact  extent  of  the 
action  taken  in  the  Afghan  conflict  with 
treacherous  and  dangerous  weapons,  some 
use  of  these  arms  seems  established  In  the 
eyes  of  the  Tribtmal,  which  condemns  it 
without  reservations  as  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  war. 

(c)  Chemical  and  bacteriological  (biologi- 
cal) weapons;  Taking  into  account  the  gen- 
eral prohibitions  formulated  by  the  laws  of 
war  (prohibition  of  unnecessary  harm  and 
indiscriminate  attacks),  by  the  protocol  of 
Geneva  of  June  17,  1925.  where  It  Is  agreed 
to  recognize  that  the  provisions  have 
become  conunon  law  (see  in  particular  reso- 
lution 26/03/XXIV  of  the  U.N.  General  As- 
sembly), by  the  convention  of  April  10,  1972, 
and  the  negotiations  underway  aimed  at 
prohibiting  any  manufacturing  or  stockpil- 
ing of  such  arms,  which  Implies  that  their 
use  is  thereby  prohibited,  the  Tribunal 
states  that  the  use  of  bacteriological  or 
chemical  weapons  Is  contrary  to  the  rules  of 
the  laws  of  war. 

Various  testimonies,  oral  and  written, 
point  in  this  matter  to  serious  occurrences 
that  lead  one  to  presume  that  sporadically 
such  arms  have  been  used  in  Afghanistan. 

However  strong  they  may  be,  the  pre- 
sumptions nevertheless  do  not  make  it  pos- 
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slble  to  establish  with  certainty  the  exist- 
ence of  a  particularly  grave  infraction  with 
respect  to  the  rules  of  International  law. 
Olvlns  the  Soviet  Union  the  entire  benefit 
of  the  doubt,  the  Tribunal  nevertheless  be- 
lieves that  it  must: 

Recall  the  principle  according  to  which 
private  conflicts  cannot  serve  as  an  experi- 
mental ground  for  future  hostile  ends: 

Regret  the  lightness  with  which,  under 
the  cover  of  falacious  scientific  evidence, 
the  DJI.  has  to  date  discharged  its  funda- 
mental mission  of  information  and  Inquiry 
in  a  domain  that  is  vital  for  the  future  of 
humanity: 

Appeal  insistently  to  the  international 
community  and  the  Soviet  Union  for  all 
measures  to  be  taken  in  order  to  throw  a 
full  light  on  the  practices  which,  if  they 
were  to  be  proven,  would  Justify  a  unani- 
mous and  unreserved  condemnation; 

B.  Persons  wounded,  killed  or  captured.— 
From  various  elements  of  evidence  submit- 
ted to  the  Tribunal  it  appears  possible  with- 
out a  doubt: 

That  persons  wounded  in  combat  have 
been  eliminated  relentlessly  and  that,  in  ad- 
dition, operations  have  been  undertaken  as 
if  orders  had  been  given  not  to  leave  any 
survivors: 

That  various  practices  have  been  used  for 
the  purpose  of  degrading  or  compromising 
In  the  mind  of  the  living  the  dignity  of  per- 
sons who  have  died  In  the  hostilities: 

That  the  persons  captured  have  been  sub- 
jected to  treatment  analagous  or  even  infe- 
rior to  that  of  the  common  law  prisoners 

The  Tribunal  states  that  these  practices 
are  contrary  to  basic  rules: 

Which,  from  the  resolutions  of  the  Con- 
ference of  Geneva  of  October  26-29.  1883  to 
Convention  III  of  Geneva  of  August  12, 
li>49  and  articles  34ss  of  Protocol  I  of  June 
10, 1977,  obligate  belligerants  to  respect  and 
protect  the  wounded; 

Which  prohibit  ordering  that  there  be  no 
survivors  or  behaving  as  If  that  were  the 
case  (article  23d  of  the  conventions  of  The 
Hague;  article  40  of  Protocol  I); 

That  obligate  belligerants  to  grant  the 
prisoners  of  war  a  privileged  treatment,  im- 
plying minimally  that  they  be  at  all  times 
treated  with  humanity  (Convention  III  of 
Geneva  of  August  12,  1949.  article  44ss  of 
Protocol  I).  The  Tribunal  refuses  to  admit 
in  this  respect  that  the  absence  among  the 
Afghan  combatants  of  a  distinctive  insignia, 
"Hxed  and  recognizable  at  a  distance,"  in 
the  sense  of  Article  4  of  the  Convention  of 
Geneva.  Justifies  the  treatment  reserved  by 
the  Soviet  troops  for  Afghan  prisoners;  to 
imagine  that  even  If  Article  44  of  Protocol  I 
is  not  considered  as  declaratory  of  human 
law  it  remains  operative  and  that  Afghan 
combatants  are  distinguished  from  the  civil- 
ian population,  which  safeguards  the  ratio 
of  the  particular  Insignias  of  identification 
imposed  by  the  laws  of  war.  and  that,  in  any 
hypothesis,  the  elementary  rights  of  the 
human  ijerson  should  be  protected,  even  re- 
garding irregular  combatants: 

That  Impose  respect  for  the  dead  because 
they  are  still  human  beings,  both  respect 
for  what  their  life  was  and  respect  for  those 
around  them  who  connect  death  and  life  ac- 
cording to  the  particularities  of  their  reli- 
gion and  culture  (Article  130  of  Convention 
IV  of  Geneva  and  article  34  of  Protocol  1). 

C.  Fate  of  civilian  persons  and  civilian 
populations.— From  all  of  the  facts  gathered 
and  without  prejudice  to  more  specific  viola- 
tions of  laws  and  customs  of  war  already 
mentioned,  the  Tribunal  concludes  that  in 
numberous  points  of  the  Afghan  territory 


the  Soviet  occupation  forces,  assisted  by 
Afghan  government  troops,  are  trying  to 
reduce  the  population  to  submission  and 
that  to  this  end  they  are  directing  their  at- 
tacks: 

Against  villages  or  groups  of  the  popula- 
tion suspected  of  containing  resisters; 

Against  isolated  groups  of  persons  clearly 
identifiable  as  noncombatants  (women,  el- 
derly, children); 

Against  villages  temporarily  abandoned  by 
their  inhabitants; 

Agidnst  the  means  of  subsistence  of  the  ci- 
vilian population  by  the  systematic  destruc- 
tion of  crops  and  hvestock;  and 

Against  possessions  and  objects  of  wor- 
ship. 

These  statements  allow  the  conclusion 
that  the  methods  of  war  pursued  by  the 
USSR  in  Afghanistan  do  not  discriminate 
between  the  combatants  and  non-combat- 
ants, between  military  objectives  and  the 
property  of  the  civilian  population,  in  truth 
cultural  possessions,  fundamental  distinc- 
tions imposed  by  the  laws  and  customs  of 
war.  Added  to  the  popular  nature  of  the  re- 
sistance that  the  foreign  occupation  is 
trying  to  eliminate  are  the  many  means  of 
war  put  into  practice  and  the  application 
which  is  made  in  all  sectors  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

Independently  of  these  practices  pursued 
against  the  civilian  populations,  the  testi- 
monies gathered  by  the  Tribunal  attest  that 
numerous  civilian  persons,  where  nothing 
makes  it  possible  to  believe  that  they  were 
participating  directly  in  the  hostilities,  have 
been  the  object  of  mistreatment,  torture, 
murders  and  other  bad  treatment,  attributa- 
ble to  the  Soviet  forces. 

On  the  basis  of  the  previously  mentioned 
conventions,  the  Tribunal  firmly  condemns 
these  practices  which  are  incompatible  with 
the  rules  of  war: 

Which  prohibit  directly  attacking  the  ci- 
vilian population  or  infusing  terror  into  it: 

Which  only  accept  as  legal  the  attacks  di- 
rected against  military  objectives,  by  pro- 
hibiting any  attack  exercised  without  dis- 
crimination. The  regulation  is,  it  Is  neces- 
sary to  emphasize  this,  undisputably  cus- 
tomary, as  has  been  emphasized,  for  exam- 
ple, by  the  resolutions  of  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly  (see  for  example  rule  2675  (XXV) 
or  the  work  of  the  International  Law  Insti- 
tute (see  the  resolution  adopted  in  1969  in 
Edinburgh  and  its  preparatory  work).  It 
matters  little  in  this  regard  whether  the 
means  of  war  utilized  is  or  not  legal  per  se. 

The  Tribunal  cannot  in  this  regard  accept 
either  that  on  the  pretext  of  total  war  the 
combatants  refuse  to  use  the  elementary 
distinctions  Imposed  by  the  law  of  nations, 
nor  that  only  the  effectiveness  of  a  weapon 
suffices  to  establish  it  with  legitimacy.  It 
strongly  reaffirms  that  it  should  always  be 
what  Is  necessary  to  protect  and  not  what 
has  the  means  to  destroy  that  should  consti- 
tute the  basis  for  differentiations  that  are 
legally  obligatory  and  materially  possible, 
whatever  the  confusion  in  which  arms  or 
methods  are  used  that  dishonor  those  who 
employ  them  ss  well  as  those  who  make 
them: 

That  they  protect  in  particular  cultural 
possessions,  which  reflect  the  deep  identity 
of  a  people  protected  by  the  convention  of 
The  Hague  of  May  14,  1954,  as  well  as  the 
goods  indispensable  for  Uie  survival  of  the 
civilian  population; 

That  they  protect,  even  in  time  of  war, 
the  basic  rights  of  persons  who  are  not  di- 
rectly taking  part  in  the  fighting; 

That  they  grant  the  health  facilities  a 
special  protection.  Testimonies  gathered  by 


the  Tribunal  show  that  the  Soviet  Union 
could  not  have  been  unaware  of  these  facili- 
ties, even  in  the  absence  of  particular  signs 
of  identification.  After  all,  it  has  been  estab- 
lished that  even  where  such  signs  were  un- 
disputably present,  these  installations  were 
the  object  of  direct  attacks  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  laws  of 
war. 

The  Tribunal  condemns  in  this  respect 
the  scorn  against  persons  or  populations 
which  the  behavior  of  the  Soviet  troops  In 
Afghanistan  shows.  It  also  brings  attention 
to  the  correlation  that  appears  between  the 
systematic  destruction  of  villages  and  means 
of  subsistence  and  terror  practiced  against 
the  civilian  population  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  exodus  of  millions  of  refugees  on  the 
other,  whose  magnitude  has  grown  consider- 
ably since  1980,  or  in  other  words,  since  the 
Soviet  aggression.  This  practice  of  expelling 
Afghan  people  from  some  parts  of  the  terri- 
tory which  the  occupation  forces  are  unable 
to  control  not  only  shows  a  failure  to  recog- 
nize the  clear  rules  of  the  laws  of  war.  It 
translates  in  addition  into  a  flagrant  viola- 
tion of  the  elementary  rights  of  people,  as 
they  are  enounced  in  particular  in  Article  3 
of  the  Declaration  of  Algiers. 

On  the  relationship  between  the  laws  of 
war  and  the  law  of  nations,  the  conclusions 
given  above  on  the  specific  problem  that 
was  the  object  of  this  session  cannot  con- 
clude the  mission  of  the  Tribunal,  which 
draws  its  legitimacy  from  the  Universal  Dec- 
laration of  Human  Rights  proclaimed  in  Al- 
giers on  July  4, 1976.  The  mission  of  the  Tri- 
bunal itself  is  to  promote  the  universal  and 
effective  respect  for  the  fundamental  rights 
of  peoples,  by  deciding  when  these  rights 
are  violated,  by  evaluating  the  causes  of 
such  violations  and  by  denouncing  to  inter- 
national public  opinion  those  responsible 
for  these  violations. 

It  is  up  to  the  tribunal  then  to  report  the 
violations  of  laws  and  customs  of  war  that  it 
has  declared  established,  of  principles  that 
are  the  bases  of  the  rights  of  peoples. 

In  this  regard  two  points  deserve  particu- 
lar attention. 

In  the  first  place,  the  war  conducted  by 
the  Soviet  Union  in  Afghanistan  is.  essen- 
tially directed  against  the  people  of  that 
country.  At  stake  Is  the  right  of  these 
people  to  self-determination,  a  right  that 
prohibits  the  people  from  being  subjected  to 
Interference  and  a  fortiori  to  foreign  aggres- 
sions that  prevent  them  from  following  the 
difficult  route  of  their  development  and  lib- 
eration. 

This  conclusion  has  already  been  made  by 
the  Judgment  pronounced  in  Stockholm  and 
has  been  reinforced  by  the  facts  submitted 
to  the  Tribunal  during  this  session.  It  is  the 
people  of  Afghanistan  who  are  the  true  ad- 
versary of  the  Soviet  Union.  Such  aggres- 
sion is  incompatible  with  the  idea  and  the 
very  prestige  of  socialism. 

The  second  observation  comes  from  laws 
and  customs  of  war  that  show  the  efforts  of 
international  law  to  make  war  less  barbaric 
by  setting  limits  on  the  methods  and  means 
of  war  used  by  belligerents.  One  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  these  laws  of  war  is  that  of  prohib- 
iting belligerents  from  Inflicting  suffering 
and  unnecessary  destruction  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  vanquishing  the  adversary.  War 
cannot  be  allowed  to  Involve  the  devastation 
of  the  environment  or  the  destruction  of 
human  values.  Beyond  the  protection  due  to 
persons,  it  is  Important  to  restore  peaceful 
relations  between  men. 

Now,  in  our  era  more  than  in  any  other, 
war— any  war— is  conducted  by  a  reasoning 


that  leads  It  to  exceed  the  limits  that  the 
law  assigns  to  it  and  to  turn  it  into  total 
war.  That  come*  on  the  one  hand  from  the 
enormous  progress  of  science  and  technolo- 
gy, which  today  provide  men  with  unlimited 
possibilities  of  destruction,  going  to  the  ex- 
treme of  self-destruction  and  all  humanity. 
Another  factor  Is  the  inevitable  Insertion  of 
all  conflicU,  however  limited  they  may 
seem,  in  a  system  of  planetary  relations, 
such  as  the  North-South  confrontation  and 
the  tension  between  the  blocs  that  oppose 
each  other:  this  tension  involves  the  distor- 
tion of  the  terms  of  the  North-South  con- 
frontation and  the  tendency  to  convert 
them  into  instruments  of  the  geopolitical 
strategy  of  blocs,  thus  preventing  any  solu- 
tion. With  respect  to  the  North-South  con- 
frontations in  particular,  one  must  point  to 
the  growth  Inside  each  of  the  two  camps 
that  divide  the  industrialized  world,  of  enor- 
mous military-industrial  complexes,  which 
involves  a  progressive  Integration  of  war 
and  its  techniques  of  extermination  in  the 
productive  apparatus  of  the  industrialized 
area,  as  stemming  from  economic  growth  in 
the  capitalist  world  and,  in  all  cases  as  an 
essential  element  of  the  Industrial  system. 
This  factor  of  economic  supremacy  over  de- 
veloping countries  aggravates  the  imbal- 
ances between  the  North  and  the  South. 

In  such  a  context,  any  local  war  resorts  di- 
rectly to  one  or  the  other  of  the  military-in- 
dustrial complexes  and  even  to  one  and  the 
other  it  offers  them  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
periment with  still  new  techniques,  arms 
unceasingly  more  elaborate,  decisive,  irre- 
sistible, and  by  taking  role  of  a  laboratory 
of  the  military-industrial  complex,  it  leads 
to  exceeding  the  limits  of  the  law. 

There  is  more:  a  rapid  glance  at  the  local 
conflicts  that  are  developing  more  and  more 
indicates  that  these  conflicts  relate  directly 
or  indirectly  to  a  systematic  negation  of  the 
right  of  peoples  to  self-determination,  to 
build  their  own  history,  to  follow  the  diffi- 
cult path  on  which  they  will  show  them- 
selves to  be  subjects  of  the  international 
community.  Such  a  nature  of  local  conflicts 
is  verified  in  all  the  colonial  liberation  wars 
since  the  Second  World  War:  it  is  particular- 
ly evident  in  the  case  of  the  Vietnam  War, 
as  well  as  in  aU  the  conflicts  with  which  the 
Tribunal  has  been  occupied  since  that  time. 

Now  the  obstinate  will  of  resistance  of 
peoples,  the  growing  determination  to  not 
let  their  fundamental  and  inalienable  rights 
be  trampled  upon,  have  become  a  general 
situation  in  our  era.  Legendary  struggles 
such  as  those  of  the  Algerian  and  Vietnam- 
ese people  have  entered  the  consicience  of 
humanity  and  have  become  an  essential 
factor  in  the  awakening  of  peoples.  From 
this  the  process  of  the  awakening  of  con- 
sciousness of  peoples  is  stimulated  at  the 
very  moment  when  forces  are  being  de- 
ployed to  crush  them.  That  is  what  seems  to 
be  happening  in  the  case  of  Afghanistan, 
the  resistance  to  the  aggressor  having  as  an 
effect  maldng  the  national  consciousness 
more  acute. 

When  a  war  tries  to  combat  the  right  of  a 
people  to  self-determination  the  reasoning 
of  this  objective  leads  to  identifying  it  with 
the  destruction  of  the  people  themselves.  It 
is  because  the  affirmation  of  this  fundamen- 
tal principle  of  the  right  of  peoples  to  self- 
determination,  the  need  formulated  by 
international  public  opinion  for  the  respect 
for  the  laws  and  customs  of  war,  and  the 
checking  by  organs  such  as  the  Tribunal  of 
the  People  are  indispensable  In  order  to 
counterbalance  such  an  evolution. 

It  follows  from  these  considerations  that 
war  today— any  war— contains  elements  that 
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put  it  dangerously  In  contradiction  with  the 
laws  of  wan,  transforming  it  into  a  criminal 
war.  The  reaUty  of  war  is  such  that  today  it 
seems  to  deprive  the  conventions  and  inter- 
national protocols  on  the  laws  of  war  of 
their  effectiveness. 

This  conclusion  can  only  seem  discourag- 
ing if  one  limits  oneself  to  a  superficial  ex- 
amination. Par  from  denying  in  any  manner 
the  importance  of  the  laws  of  war,  it  rein- 
forces their  function  and  specifies  their 
meaning.  More  precisely,  it  places  the  laws 
of  war  on  a  level  where  they  are  related  to 
the  rights  of  peoples,  the  first  becoming  an 
instrument  of  affirmation  of  the  effective- 
ness of  the  second,  and  revealing  its  deep  in- 
spiration, which  is  not  to  make  war  accepta- 
ble but  on  the  contrary  to  surmount  it  In 
conformance  with  the  fundamental  princi- 
ple of  the  U.N.  Charter  which  prohibits  war 
as  a  means  for  solution  of  conflicts. 

In  truth,  the  efforts  of  the  international 
community  and  of  States  to  elaborate  a  law 
of  war  unceasingly  more  advanced  and  more 
open  are  experiencing  the  growing  adher- 
ence of  the  international  community  to  the 
value  of  peace.  They  are  the  result  of  the 
direct  or  indirect  pressures  that  the  peoples 
of  all  countries,  even  of  those  which  have 
the  most  powerful  military /industrial  com- 
plex, impose  on  their  respective  government 
so  that  it  will  participate  in  the  building  of 
peace.  Caught  between  the  demands  of  Re- 
alpolltlk  and  a  politics  of  power,  between 
egotism  and  the  myopia  of  dominant  power 
groups,  between  the  conditioning  of  their 
pnxluctlve  apparatus,  the  governments  are 
not  succeeding  in  laying  the  foundation  for 
an  authentic  peace  and  eliminating  the  deep 
causes  of  instabUity  and  insecurity  which 
feed  the  fires  of  war  and  even  risk  setting 
off  a  nuclear  catastrophe.  In  any  case,  they 
cannot  ignore  the  intense  need  for  peace 
that  is  growing  in  the  world.  They  express  it 
in  the  conclusion  of  treaties  that  assign 
limits  to  war  and  its  destruction.  But  these 
agreements,  precisely  because  they  are 
obligatory,  because  a  violation  can  be  veri- 
fied and  reported  as  concrete  facts  that 
anyone— as  this  tribunal  has  done— can  de- 
termine and  denounce,  introduce  an  ele- 
ment of  contradiction  between  the  politics 
of  power  of  a  country  and  the  desire  for 
peace  that  it  proclaims,  between  the  action 
of  a  government  and  the  aspirations  of  the 
people  that  it  represents.  The  same  agree- 
ments permit  a  verification  of  the  coherence 
of  the  policies  of  a  government  with  respect 
to  the  objective  of  peace.  In  brief,  they 
make  it  possible  to  disclose  immediately  the 
dangers  to  peace  brought  about  by  actions 
of  govenmients. 

Such  a  contradiction  seems  evident  in  the 
relations  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  Af- 
ghanistan, such  as  they  have  appeared  in 
the  labors  of  the  Tribunal.  Since  the  Soviet 
Union  has  been  one  of  the  most  active 
agents  in  the  development  of  laws  of  war, 
led  by  its  politics  of  power,  in  confrontation 
with  other  powers,  to  commit  grave  viola- 
tions of  a  system  of  rules  for  the  adoption 
of  which  it  has  made  great  efforts.  The  il- 
lustration according  to  which  the  politics  of 
power  can  be  led  without  putting  in  danger 
the  values  of  peace  is  definitively  contra- 
dicted by  the  existence  of  rules  of  laws  of 
war  and  the  verification  of  their  violations. 
But  beyond  this  Judgment  on  the  Soviet 
Union's  policy  in  AfghanUtan,  the  labors  of 
this  session  of  the  Tribunal  make  it  possible 
to  take  one  more  step  toward  the  objective 
of  peace  and  progress  of  the  rights  of  peo- 
ples. They  even  lead  to  affirming  a  close  tie 
between  the  humanitarian  laws  of  war  and 
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the  right  of  peoples.  In  the  sense  that  the 
negation  of  the  fundamental  and  inalien- 
able rights  of  a  people  by  the  armed  inter- 
vention of  a  foreign  country  inevitably  in- 
cludes a  series  of  violations  of  the  laws  of 
war,  which  classifies  such  war  as  criminaL 
In  return,  the  respect  for  the  fundamental 
rights  of  peoples  constitutes  today  a  tine 
Qva  non  condition  for  the  respect  for  ele- 
mentary human  values  that  are  entered  as 
lus  cogens  in  international  law  on  armed 
conflicts. 

The  Tribunal  has  already  affirmed  the 
very  close  tie  between  human  rights  and  the 
rights  of  peoples.  At  the  end  of  this  session 
an  analagous  tiew  was  shown  between  the 
laws  of  war  and  the  law  of  peoples. 

For  these  reasons,  the  Tribunal  condems 
the  Soviet  Union  for  the  violations  of  the 
rules  of  the  laws  of  war  declared  established 
above;  declares  that  such  violations  are 
closely  linked  with  the  violation  of  the  in- 
alienable righU  of  the  Afghan  people  and 
that  the  respect  for  the  fundamental  rights 
of  peoples  constitutes  a  slna  qua  non  condi- 
tion for  elementary  human  values  inherent 
in  the  laws  of  war. 

(Translated  by  Deanna  Hammond.  CRS 
Language  Services.  March  18, 19S3).* 


A  VALUABLE  DONATION 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  take  a  moment  of  the 
Senate's  time,  If  I  might,  to  recognize 
an  act  of  great  patriotism  and  benevo- 
lence. On  February  1  of  this  year,  two 
fine  medical  organizations,  the  Medi- 
cal Society  of  the  Coimty  of  Kings  and 
the  Academy  of  Medicine  of  Brooklyn, 
graciously  presented  the  kit  of  medical 
Instructions  used  during  the  autopsy 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  to  the  Smithsoni- 
an Institution's  National  Museum  of 
American  History. 

The  donation  will  grace  the  perma- 
nent collection  of  the  political  history 
division  of  the  museum  and  is  now 
being  displayed  as  part  of  an  exhibi- 
tion entitled  "1876".  I  know  the  kit 
will  be  of  great  interest  not  only  to 
those  who  study  the  historical  devel- 
opment of  surgical  procedures,  but 
also  to  all  of  us  who  enjoy  learning 
more  about  American  political  culture. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  fortunate 
indeed  to  have  benefactors,  such  as 
these  two  organizations,  who  unself- 
ishly provide  significant,  authentic  ad- 
ditions to  national  collections  for  the 
public  to  view  and  appreciate.  I  ask 
that  a  related  press  release  by  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  articles  by 
New  York  Times  and  the  Brooklyn 
Daily  Eagle  concerning  the  donation, 
and  an  informative  article  by  Dr. 
Leslie  L.  Alexander  describing  the  his- 
torical Importance  of  the  kit  be  print- 
ed In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  material  follows: 

Natiohal  Mtrsxim  or  AioRiaui  History 
Rbckivks  Medical  Kit  Usid  ni  LtRcour's 
Autopsy 

The  kit  of  medical  instruments  used 
during  the  autopsy  on  Abraham  Lincoln's 
body  on  April  15,  1865,  was  placed  perma- 
nently in  the  collections  of  the  National 
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Muaeum  of  Aiiierlcaii  History,  Smithsonian 
Institution,  today  (Tuesday.  Feb.  1). 

The  kit.  consisting  of  approximately  35 
medical  Instruments  in  a  mahogany  case.  Is 
a  lift  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  County 
of  Ktags  (Brooklyn.  N.Y.)  and  The  Academy 
of  Medicine  of  Brooklyn  Inc.  Museum  Direc- 
tor Roger  O.  Kennedy  accepted  the  gift 
from  Dr.  Joseph  R.  Brennan,  president  of 
both  organisations,  during  a  presentation 
ceremony  held  at  the  museum  today. 

The  kit  will  be  instaUed  on  Feb.  2  with 
other  Llncolniana  in  the  Illinois  case  of 
"1876,"  an  exhibition  in  the  Smithsonian's 
Arts  and  Industries  building.  Measuring  10 
inches  by  5  inches  by  3H  inches,  the  medical 
kit  includes  scalpels,  probes,  forceps,  shears, 
bone  cutters,  a  saw  and  a  magnifying  glass. 
Already  on  display  in  the  Illinois  case  are 
the  hat  worn  by  the  16th  president  to 
Ford's  Theatre  on  April  14,  1865.  one  of  his 
suits,  and  pieces  of  furniture  he  used  In  Illi- 
nois. 

The  medical  kit  Joins  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  comprehensive  collections  of  ob- 
jects associated  with  Uncoln's  life  and  death, 
a  collection  under  the  care  of  the  museum's 
division  of  poUtical  history.  The  kit  also  has 
significance  for  the  museum's  division  of 
medical  sciences. 

The  kit's  authenUcity  has  been  fully  docu- 
mented. It  was  given  to  the  Kings  County 
Medical  Society's  collection  of  historic 
memorabilia  in  1935  by  Dr.  WUliam  Brown- 
ing, who  stipulated  that  the  kit  automatical- 
ly would  become  the  property  of  the  Smith- 
sonian if  the  medical  society  desired  to  dis- 
pose of  it.  Dr.  Browning  received  the  kit 
from  the  sisters  of  Dr.  Archibald  Murray, 
who  had  been  given  the  kit  in  the  early 
1900s  by  Dr.  Ezra  H.  Wilson.  Dr.  Wilson  had 
inherited  the  kit  in  1875  from  his  uncle.  Dr. 
Alfred  D.  Wilson,  who  had  served  as  an  at- 
tendant at  the  autopsy.  An  unidentified 
member  of  a  group  of  physicians  who  at- 
tended Lincoln  and  performed  the  autopsy 
had  given  the  kit  to  AUred  Wilson. 

The  presentation  ceremony  today  also  in- 
cluded Dr.  Martin  Markowitz,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  tnistees  that  governs  both  the 
medical  society  and  the  academy;  Dr. 
Norman  S.  Blackman,  eiUtor  of  the  Bulletin, 
the  organizations'  joint  publication,  and 
Hazel  Spadaiora,  executive  director  of  both 
organizations. 

The  National  Museum  of  American  Histo- 
ry is  devoted  to  the  collection,  care,  study 
and  exhibition  of  objects  with  which  Ameri- 
cans have  developed  and  sustained  their  civ- 
ilization. The  museum  is  located  at  14th 
Street  and  Constitution  Avenue  N.W.  The 
Arts  and  Industries  building  is  located  on 
the  National  Mall  at  900  Jefferson  Drive 
S.W.  Both  are  open  from  10  a.m.  to  5:30 
pjn.  daily,  except  (Christmas.  Admission  is 
free. 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  May  23. 1935] 

HlSTOaiC  MZMORABILIA  AT  MSCK— MXDICAL 

Socnrr  Gets  Lihcoln  Rklic 

LONG  HKLD  IH  SICItET 

For  the  last  two  decades  collectors  have 
been  seeking  a  case  of  medical  instruments 
used  at  the  autopsy  on  the  body  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  believed  to  be  held  secretly  by 
prominent  Brooklyn  doctors.  The  existence 
of  these  instruments  became  known  to  the 
public  for  the  first  time  last  night  when  Dr. 
William  Browning  presented  the  case,  with 
its  written  history,  to  the  Kings  County 
Medical  Society  at  its  monthly  meeting  at 
1313  Bedford  Avenue.  Brooklyn. 


Three  generations  of  doctors  had  kept  the 
treasure  from  the  eyes  of  the  public  until  its 
complete  history  had  been  pieced  together. 

AUTOPST  KNOWN  TO  FEW 

They  were  aided  in  this  because  the  au- 
topsy had  not  been  planned,  and  when  it 
was  decided  upon  seven  or  eight  hours  after 
Lincoln's  death,  a  private  practitioner  was 
called  and  the  fact  that  an  autopsy  had 
been  performed  was  known  only  to  intimate 
friends  of  the  family. 

However.  Dr.  Browning's  record  shows 
that  C.  S.  Taft.  an  acting  assistant  to  the 
Surgeon  General,  noted  in  The  Philadelphia 
Reporter  on  April  22,  1865.  that  the  autopsy 
had  been  performed  on  April  15. 1865. 

The  value  of  the  instruments  lie  in  their 
authenticity,  although  Dr.  Browning  point- 
ed to  another  value  when  he  said:  "Such  an 
exhibit  is  gruesome  to  many  persons  and  be- 
longs to  a  medical,  not  a  general  museum. 
To  us.  however.  It  has  lasting  value  In  an- 
other direction  as  the  best-preserved  sur- 
geon's portable  operative  kit  of  the  antisep- 
tic period." 

Dr.  Browning,  who  lives  at  54  Lefferts 
Place.  Brooklyn,  is  librarian  emeritus  of  the 
Society's  Library.  He  studied  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  was  graduated  from 
Yale  and  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  at  the  University  of  Leipzig.  For 
about  thirty  years  he  was  Professor  of  Neu- 
rology at  the  Long  Island  College  of  Medi- 
cine, and  retired  from  active  service  In  1926. 

ATTENDANT  GKTS  INSTRITIIKNTS 

The  doctor,  whose  name  was  not  learned, 
was  leaving  the  Surgeon  General's  office 
after  he  had  performed  the  autopsy  when 
Dr.  Alfred  D.  Wilson,  an  attendant,  asked 
him  for  the  Instnunents,  E>r.  Browning  said. 
The  surgeon  gave  them  to  Dr.  Wilson,  who 
kept  them  In  his  desk  until  his  death  In 
1875,  when  they  were  left  to  his  nephew, 
Ezra  H.  Wilson. 

Ezra  H.  Wilson  was  the  only  bacteriologist 
of  the  Department  of  Health  of  the  old  city 
of  Brooklyn.  He  was  head  bacteriologist  at 
the  Hoagland  Hospital.  Pacific  and  Heru-y 
Streets.  Brooklyn,  until  1905.  He  gave  the 
case  to  his  successor  at  the  Hoagland.  Dr. 
Archibald  Murray,  who  now  Is  an  instructor 
in  bacteriology  at  Norwalk,  Conn. 

Dr.  Murray  In  turn,  gave  them  to  Dr. 
Browning,  and  It  was  agreed  that  the  Instru- 
ments would  be  held  secretly  until  their  his- 
tory could  be  prepared. 

In  1931  one  of  Dr.  Browning's  associates 
let  out  the  secret.  Collectors  and  reporters 
called  on  Dr.  Browning;  one  paper  carried 
the  news  that  Lincoln's  autopsy  instnmients 
were  believed  to  be  In  New  York,  but  Dr. 
Browning  never  verified  the  reports.  Collec- 
tors called  for  several  months,  and  gave  up 
the  quest. 

The  case  is  of  mahogany  and  weighs  four 
and  one-half  pounds.  It  contains  about 
twenty-five  instruments  Including  twelve 
scalpels,  probes,  forceps,  shears,  bone  cut- 
ters, a  saw  and  a  magnifying  glass. 

Dr.  Browning  presented  the  set  to  the  His- 
toric MemorabUla  of  the  Kings  County 
Medical  Society,  with  the  stipulation  that  if 
the  society  desires  to  dispose  of  it.  It  auto- 
matically would  become  the  property  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

[From  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle.  May  22, 

1935] 

Lincoln  Autopsy  Instkvmknts  Go  to  Kinos 

MXDICAL  SOCIXTT 

The  case  of  instruments  used  at  the  au- 
topsy on  the  body  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
April  15,  1865,  was  presented  to  the  Historic 


Memorabilia  of  the  Kings  County  Medical 
Society  last  night  by  Dr.  William  Browning. 
librarian  emeritus  of  the  Society's  library- 

Dr.  Browning  presented  the  case  to  Dr. 
Edwin  P.  Maynard.  Jr..  curator  of  the  Socie- 
ty, and  told  its  history  before  about  500 
members  who  were  present  at  a  meeting  of 
the  group  at  1313  Bedford  Ave.  Dr.  Brown- 
ing explained  that,  while  the  original  owner 
of  the  Instruments  Is  not  known,  he  had 
definite  proof  that  Dr.  Alfred  D.  Wilson,  a 
major  in  the  3d  N.Y.  Artillery,  who  was  in 
Washington  at  the  time  of  the  autopsy,  was 
presented  the  case  by  the  doctor  who  per- 
formed the  autopsy. 

Upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Wilson  in  1875  the 
historic  case  went  to  his  nephew.  Dr.  Bzrah 
H.  Wilson,  a  resident  of  Long  Island,  who 
was  a  bacteriologist  of  the  Health  Depart- 
ment of  the  City  of  Brooklyn,  Dr.  Browning 
f«irther  explained. 

Two  sisters  of  Dr.  Ezrah  Wilson,  who  were 
Identified  by  Dr.  Browning  as  Mrs.  Douglass 
and  Mrs.  Kelly,  received  the  set  of  Instru- 
ments when  their  brother  died  in  1905. 
They  In  turn  turned  It  over  to  Dr.  Brown- 
ing. 

The  case  contains  24  Instruments,  Includ- 
ing scalpels,  bone  shears  and  bone  forceps, 
bullet  forceps,  a  bone  saw  and  a  pocket  mag- 
nifying glass. 

[From  the  Medical  Society  of  the  Coimty  of 
Kings  Bulletin,  January  1982) 
instrumxnts  used  at  president  abraham 
Lincoln's  Autopsy 
(By  Leslie  L.  Alexander.  MJ3.) 
Few  of  our  members  are  aware  of  the 
priceless  historic  memorabilia  that  are  pre- 
served within  the  archives  of  the  Medical 
Society  of  the  County  of  Kings.  One  of 
these  mementos  Is  the  mahogany  case  of 
fine  surgical  Instruments  used  at  the  secret 
autopsy  of  the  body  of  President  Abraham 
Lincoln  some  seven  or  eight  hours  after  his 
death  on  April  15,  1865. 

These  original  Instruments,  24  In  number, 
were  presented  to  the  Society's  Collection  of 
Medical  Memorabilia  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Society  on  May  20,  1935  by  William  Brown- 
ing, M.D.  In  addition  to  his  verbal  presenta- 
tion at  that  time  a  written  history  of  the  in- 
struments also  was  included. 

Dr.  William  Browning  was  professor  emer- 
itus of  neurology  at  Long  Island  College 
Hospital.  He  had  been  given  these  Instru- 
ments by  the  sisters  of  Dr.  Ezra  H.  Wilson, 
chief  bacteriologist  on  the  Board  of  Health 
of  the  CMty  of  Brooklyn,  and  head  of  the 
Bacteriological  Department  at  the  Hoag- 
land Laboratory,  after  his  death  in  1905. 

Dr.  Wilson  had  been  willed  the  Instru- 
ments by  his  uncle  Dr.  Alfred  D.  Wilson,  as- 
sistant surgeon.  Third  New  York  Artillery, 
U.S.  Army,  who  died  In  1875. 

The  latter  Dr.  Wilson  Is  said  to  have 
guarded  the  door  of  the  room  In  which  the 
postmortem  examination  of  President  Lin- 
coln's brain  was  performed.  The  instru- 
ments were  presented  to  him  by  the  un- 
known doctor  who  performed  the  limited 
autopsy. 

Present  at  the  autopsy  were  Dr.  James 
Crane  of  New  Jersey.  Colonel  Charles 
Henry  Crane  (later  to  become  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral) of  Rhode  Island,  Edward  Curtis,  M.D. 
of  Washington  and  New  York,  Surgeon 
General  Joseph  K.  Barnes  of  PhUadelphla, 
assistant  surgeon  Joseph  J.  Woodward  of 
Philadelphia,  assistant  surgeon  Notson, 
acting  assistant  surgeon  general  C.  S.  Taft, 
and  the  family  physician.  Dr.  Robert  K. 
Stone.  Because  the  instruments  were  manu- 


factured in  Philadelphia  between  1850  and 
1865  by  one  H.  O.  Kem  at  25  North  6th 
Street,  near  Jefferson  Medical  College,  and 
by  Lentz  of  Philadelphia  It  has  been  pre- 
sumed that  Dr.  Notson  may  have  been  the 
owner  of  the  Instruments. 

The  Lincoln  autopsy  instruments  may  be 
described  as  an  authentic  surgeon's  portable 
operative  kit  of  the  pre-antlseptic  period. 
They  are  made  of  steel  and  are  in  excellent 
condition.  The  mahogany  cabinet  contains 
three  compartments  and  weighs  four  and  a 
half  pounds.  Spaces  for  26  instnmients  con- 
tain twelve  scalpels,  three  probes,  two  re- 
tractors, bone  shears  and  saw.  a  bone  for- 
ceps, a  bullet  probe  and  a  pocket  magnify- 
ing glass.  From  the  photograph  one  can 
note  that  only  the  original  scissors  and  a 
tissue  clamp  are  missing  from  the  center 
compartment. 

According  to  the  May  22,  1935  editions  of 
the  Brooklyn  Times  Union  and  the  Brook- 
lyn Dally  Eagle  these  relics  of  national 
medlco-hlstorical  interest  were  accepted  by 
Dr.  Edwin  P.  Maynard.  Jr..  Associate  Direct- 
ing Librarian  and  Curator  of  the  Society. 
Dr.  J.  Sturdlvant  Read  was  president.  The 
Society  voted  that  If  it  should  disperse,  the 
instrument  would  be  given  to  the  Federal 
Collection  of  Lincoln  Memorabilia  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

We  trust  that  the  interest  of  the  members 
of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  Coimty  of 
Kings  always  will  keep  this  priceless  treas- 
ure among  us.« 


WORLD  DEBT:  DRAWING  THE 
BANKS  IN  DEEPER 

•  Mr.  HUBO>HREY.  Mr.  President, 
the  lending  practice  of  many  of  our 
Nation's  largest  banks  have  undergone 
sharp  scrutiny  lately,  as  it  has  become 
increasingly  apparent  that  an  everin- 
creasing  debt  burden  has  pushed  many 
Third  World  nations  to  the  brink  of,  if 
not  effectively  into,  outright  default. 
In  that  our  Nation's  banks  have  been 
closely  regulated  ttiroughout  the  post- 
Depression  era,  how  could  this  state  of 
affairs  come  to  pass? 

In  a  recent  issue  of  Human  Events, 
columnist  M.  Stanton  Evans  probes 
this  and  many  related  questions.  He 
suggests  that  regulatory  authorities 
have  stood  idly  by  and  watched  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  questionable  loans 
flow  into  coimtries  who  are  currently 
unable  to  repay  even  interest,  let 
alone  principal.  More  gravely,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  the  current  regulatory  en- 
vironment favors  still  more  lending  by 
these  same  banks.  In  fact,  if  we  in 
Congress  vote  to  provide  an  additional 
$8.5  billion  to  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund,  which  this  Senator  sincere- 
ly hopes  we  will  not,  the  IMP  will 
make  the  provision  of  its  assistance 
contingent  upon  greater  lending  by 
private  banlcs.  At  a  time  when  many  of 
the  original  loans  have  plainly  turned 
sour,  it  makes  no  sense  to  this  Senator 
to  push  the  banlcs  still  more  deeply 
into  the  hole. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  additional 
banking  regulation,  designed  to  pro- 
tect individual  banks  from  overexpos- 
ing their  assets  in  any  one  country,  is 
the  solution  to  the  problem.  Mr.  Presi- 


dent, before  we  decide  to  muddy  the 
waters  further  with  more  rules  and 
regulations,  I  think  it  would  be  wise  to 
take  Mr.  Evans'  advice  and  examine 
the  extent  to  which  existing  regula- 
tions and  responsibilities  are  being  en- 
forced or  ignored. 

I  request  that  the  article  be  printed 
in  the  Rb(x>ro. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  Human  Events.  April  2. 1983} 

Time  for  Congress  to  Look  into 
"volckeroate" 

(By  M.  Stanton  Evans) 

A  major  theme  of  the  recent  uproar 
against  Anne  Burford  at  the  EPA  was  that. 
In  some  fashion  or  another,  she  was  not 
abiding  by  the  purpose  of  the  law  concern- 
ing the  environment. 

Waiving  for  the  moment  the  particular 
charges  against  Mrs.  Burford  (which  have 
yet  to  be  proved),  we  can  at  least  assent  to 
the  general  principle  involved:  A  federal  of- 
ficial should  seek  to  execute,  in  faithful 
manner,  the  law  entrusted  to  his  steward- 
ship. If  there  Is  some  question  about  that 
stewardship,  either  In  general  spirit  or  in 
detail,  the  Congress  is  right  to  look  into  the 
matter. 

With  that  broad  principle  In  mind,  consid- 
er the  recent  i>erf ormance  of  Paul  Volcker, 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
Among  other  duties,  he  is  supposed  to  help 
insure  that  U.S.  banks  are  following  sound 
practice— that  they  maintain  themselves  on 
solid  footing,  don't  engage  In  reckless  poli- 
cies, and  take  reasonable  care  of  depositors' 
money.  If  banks  play  fast  and  loose  with 
their  resources,  the  Fed  has  Investigative 
and  regulatory  powers  with  which  to  bring 
them  into  line. 

As  is  by  now  well  known,  a  niunber  of  U.S. 
banks  In  recent  years  have  been  engaged  in 
very  unsound  practices  indeed— lending  bil- 
lions of  dollars  to  insolvent  nations  such  as 
Communist  Poland,  Mexico  and  BrazU. 
Lured  by  premium  rates  of  interest,  the 
banks  ignored  the  credit-worthiness  of  the 
recipients.  They  simply  assumed  that  "sov- 
ereign" debt  would  never  be  defaulted— and 
the  high  carrying  charges  looked  good  on 
banking  ledger  sheets.  It  aU  seemed  simple 
enough.  In  theory. 

Unfortunately,  the  assumptions  behind 
this  recldess  lending  turned  out  to  be  com- 
pletely wrong.  Poland,  Mexico  and  others 
have  shown  that  they  are  perfectly  ready  to 
default  In  fact  If  not  In  name — confessing 
that  they  can't  even  pay  the  Interest  on 
their  debts,  much  less  retire  the  principal. 
This  revelation  has  touched  off  a  frantic 
effort  to  bail  out  the  banks,  get  more  dollars 
for  global  lending  through  the  Internation- 
al Monetary  Fund,  and  otherwise  recruit 
more  money  for  the  foreign  deadbeats. 

What  all  this  says  about  the  policies  of 
the  banks  in  question  is  summed  up  by  fi- 
nancial analyst  David  Cates,  as  quoted  In 
the  WaU  Street  Journal  "The  very  big 
banks  have  engaged  in  unsound  lending 
practices.  They  let  the  money  pour  out 
witout  evaluating  the  risks.  Somehow  you 
have  to  give  them  a  warning  that  they  can't 
make  these  high-risk  loans  to  governments 
without  paying  a  price." 

While  all  this  is  going  on,  where  are  Paul 
Volcker  and  the  Fed?  Where  were  they 
when  some  of  the  country's  biggest  banks 
were  making  suspect  loans?  What  did  they 
do  to  head  off  this  reclUess  practice?  And. 
even  more  to  the  point,  what  are  they  doing 


now  to  prevent  still  more  such  IrresponsibU- 
Ity  in  the  future? 

The  answer  is  that,  far  from  seeking  to  re- 
strain this  sort  of  lending.  Chairman 
Volcker  is  hard  at  work  to  encorage  it.  The 
Federal  Reserve  chief  has  been  the  leading 
figure  in  promoting  a  further  allocation  of 
American  fimds  to  IMF,  and  by  all  accounts 
is  also  the  major  U.S.  strategist  on  this 
Issue.  ("Volcker  comes  in  with  a  package," 
says  one  official,  "everybody  else  agrees  to 
it.  and  it's  done.") 

Moreover,  Volcker  and  other  officials  at 
the  Fed  have  been  urging  private  bankers  to 
keep  the  dollars  flowing  to  the  deadbeats. 
Alarmed  by  the  Polish  and  Mexican  fias- 
coes.  a  number  of  banks  want  to  cut  back 
their  exposure  In  such  countries.  Volcker 
and  the  Fed.  however,  are  telling  the  banks 
to  send  good  money  after  bad— and,  accord- 
ing to  reports  In  the  financial  press,  bring- 
ing pressure  to  bear  to  make  them  do  it. 

Much  of  this  is  occurring  behind  the 
scenes,  but  some  of  It  Is  quite  overt.  In  a  No- 
vember speech,  for  example,  Volcker  made 
the  astonishing  statement  that  new  loans  by 
U.S.  banks  to  help  bail  out  developing  coun- 
tries "should  not  be  subject  to  supervisory 
criticism.  "In  other  words,  the  Fed  will  not 
apply  strict  standards  of  accountability  In 
such  cases. 

Regional  bankers  complain,  indeed,  that 
the  Fed  is  actively  pressing  them  to  make 
such  loans.  According  to  a  report  In  the  New 
York  Times,  banks  that  don't  cooperate  will 
be  subjected  to  Intensive  scrutiny  by  Fed  ex- 
aminers. At  a  meeting  on  the  International 
debt  problem,  said  the  Time*,  Prof.  Allan 
Meltzer  charged  that  Volcker  "had  written 
the  presidents  of  the  12  regional  Federal 
Reserve  banks  Instructing  them  to  urge 
bankers  in  their  districts  to  follow  [this]  ap- 
proach. .  . 

Meltzer  added  that  the  presstire  from  the 
Fed  was  being  aimed  specifically  at  smaller 
banks  which  had  developed  cold  feet  on  for- 
eign loans,  and  were  afraid  that  they  could 
be  sued  for  reckless  lending.  This  scenario  is 
confirmed  by  the  Journal,  which  quotes  one 
high  Administration  official  as  saying:  "The 
Fed  Is  twisting  these  guys'  arms  off." 

In  other  words.  Paul  Volcker  is  supposed 
to  use  the  powers  of  his  office  to  promote 
sound  banking  practice  in  the  United  States. 
Instead,  he's  using  those  powers  to  pressure 
banks  into  unsound  practice.  Why  isn't 
some  committee  of  the  Congress  investigat- 
ing that? 


TAX  INDEXING 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
as  the  clamour  for  the  repeal  of  tax  in- 
dexing moimts,  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  give  close  attention  to  a  thoughful 
editorial  from  the  April  issue  of  Na- 
tion's Business. 

Nation's  Business  is  right:  Income 
tax  indexing  must  be  preserved. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Income  Tax  Indexinc  Most  Be  Preserved 

The  big  spenders  In  Congress  have  virtual- 
ly conceded  defeat  on  attempts  to  cancel, 
delay  or  modify  the  10  percent  Income  tax 
cut  scheduled  this  July  1  but  have  targeted 
tax  Indexing  instead. 

They  want  Congress  to  renege  on  its 
promise,  embodied  in  the  1981  tax  law.  that 
taxpayers  at  long  last  will  no  longer  be  pe- 
nalized by  bracket  creep  resulting  from  In- 
flation. In  adding  that  provision  to  the  1981 
law.  Congress  finally  faced  up  to  one  of  the 
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most  unfair  aspects  of  the  current  tax 
system— the  extent  to  which  taxjjayers  who 
receive  wage  increases  that  offset  inflation 
wind  up  with  leas  purchasing  power  because 
the  added  income  falls  within  higher  tax 
brackets. 

Tax  brackets  and  personal  exemptions  are 
now  scheduled  to  be  adjusted  automatic&Uy. 
beginning  with  the  1985  tax  year,  to  reflect 
increases  in  the  consumer  price  index.  This 
is  no  windfall  to  upper-Income  taxpayers,  as 
critics  of  indexing  allege. 

It  not  only  will  protect  individuals  at  all 
taxable  income  levels  from  a  flagrant  im- 
faimess.  but  it  will  also  deny  the  govern- 
ment use  of  inflation-generated  income  tax 
revenue,  which  is  actually  an  unlegislated 
tax  increase. 

Congress'  long  refusal  to  do  something 
about  the  taxing  away  of  pay  gains  that 
merely  counter  inflation  was  irresponsible. 
It  would  be  even  more  irresponsible  to  re- 
verse the  corrective  action  that  has  been 
taken.* 


NATIVE  AMERICAN  HUMAN 
RIGHTS 
•  Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
on  March  31,  I  cochaired  an  Indian 
health  care  oversight  hearing  in  Phoe- 
nix with  Congressman  Mo  Udall.  I 
came  away  from  the  hearing  more 
convinced  than  ever  that  there  is  tre- 
mendous neglect  of  the  basic  needs 
and  necessities  of  our  native  Ameri- 
cans. I  am  talking  about  basic  rights 
such  as  adequate  medical  care,  educa- 
tion, shelter.  These  are  not  luxuries. 
These  are  rightful  entitlements  of 
each  citizen.  Some  critics  may  say  that 
there  is  alretuly  a  tremendous  amount 
of  money  going  to  the  Indian  reserva- 
tions and  I  say  that  those  critics 
should  go  out  to  the  reservations  and 
see  for  themselves  the  unbuilt  hospi- 
tals, the  unclothed  and  hungry  chil- 
dren, the  lack  of  school  facilities,  and 
the  washed  out  dirt  roads. 

Maybe  we  ought  to  stop  and  think 
about  what  we  are  and  are  not  doing 
for  the  American  Indian,  and  while  we 
are  doing  that,  we  should  find  out 
what  the  native  American  wants  to  do 
for  himself.  And.  without  education, 
health,  shelter,  what  can  he  hope  to 
achieve  for  his  family  and  his  tribe? 
While  we  are  voting  on  millions  and 
millions  of  dollars  for  economic  aid 
going  to  countries  around  the  world, 
and  while  we  are  talking  about  human 
rights  in  other  countries,  it  would  be- 
hoove us  to  think  about  what  exam- 
ples we  are  setting  in  our  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  my  letter 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
on  this  very  subject  be  printed  in  the 
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The  letter  follows: 

U.S.  SXNATE. 

Wtuhinoton.  D.C..  April  11.  1983. 
The  PiutsiSEirr. 
The  White  House. 
WoMhington,  D.C. 

Dkak  Ma.  PusisBrr.  Hardly  an  hour  goes 
by,  that  somebody  doesn't  berate  some 
group,  the  government,  corporations,  labor 
unions,  you  name  it,  for  not  being  sensitive 
to  himian  rights.  Mr,   President,   I  don't 


think  1  have  heard  this  term  applied  to  the 
most  grossly  abused  people  in  this  field  that 
I  know  of— the  American  Indian,  Now,  I  am 
not  addressing  this  letter  to  you  as  just  an- 
other Senator;  I  represent  a  state  that  has 
about  one-third  of  all  the  Indians  living  in 
the  lower  48  sUtes,  Sixteen  tribes  living  on 
20  reservations,  almost  30  percent  of  our 
total  land  area.  I'm  not  appealing  to  you  in 
this  letter  from  the  standpoint  of  human 
rights,  I'm  talking  to  you  about  moral  obli- 
gations that  our  government  has,  not  Just  to 
my  Indians  but,  to  the  Indians  of  the  entire 
nation. 

These  Indians,  whether  they  live  on  reser- 
vations created  by  treaties  or  by  Executive 
Order,  live  under  agreements  made  with 
tribes  that  have  all  the  solemn  obligations 
that  the  Constitution  calls  for  in  relations 
to  other  countries. 

But,  let's  forget  aU  of  that.  In  over  the  207 
years  that  we  have  had  a  government,  in 
well  over  a  hundred  years  of  our  relation- 
ship with  our  Indians,  we  have  never,  I 
repeat,  never,  lived  up  to  the  moral  obliga- 
tions that  we  owe  these  people.  We  owe  any 
person  moral  decency;  we  owe  them  all  that 
we  can  do.  In  the  words  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, "we  have  the  obligation  to  take  care  of 
those  who  cannot  well  take  care  of  them- 
selves, not  take  care  of  themselves  at  all." 

I'm  going  to  quote  you  a  few  statistics 
gathered  at  a  hearing  I  attended  just  a  few 
days  ago  before  the  Indian  tril)es  of  my 
state  because  these  items  of  neglect  can  be 
multiplied  by  every  state  who  have  Indians 
and  the  same  sad  story  can  be  told  every 
place  we  go.  1  think  we  pay  far  more  atten- 
tion to  the  human  rights  of  people  living  in 
the  coimtries  of  South  Africa,  or  Central 
America,  or  you  name  it,  than  we  pay  to  the 
human  rights  of  Indians  living  within  our 
states.  But.  let  me  go  on  with  these  shame- 
ful sUtistics.  Let  me  cite  you  just  a  few  indi- 
cations to  prove  what  I  am  telling  you  is 
true.  The  Papago  Indian  Tribe  occupies 
three  different  reservations,  but  the  main 
one  is  over  5,000  square  miles  in  extent  and 
has  about  13  thousand  people  with  one  hos- 
pital having  X  number  of  hospital  beds.  A 
number  of  years  ago,  this  hospital  burned 
down  and  believe  it  or  not,  it  took  ten  years 
to  reconstruct  it.  These  people  live  in  a 
rather  isolated  situation:  in  other  words, 
there  are  very  few  communities  on  this  vast 
reservation  and  very  poor  communications, 
so  U  somebody  is  badly  hurt  it's  a  question 
of  communications  and  finding  transporta- 
tion to  the  small  community  of  Sells.  They 
have  the  highest  rate  of  people  on  dialysis 
of  any  group  in  the  country;  but  yet  the 
Indian  Health  Service  has  threatened  to 
halt  treatment  of  new  end-stage  renal  dialy- 
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As  for  eligibUity  of  Federal  Indian  Health 
Services  and  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  pro- 
grams, there  never  has  been  a  determining 
point  that  could  be  used  to  Judge  who  is  an 
Indian.  Most  of  my  tril>es  would  like  to  see 
eligibility  for  services  under  the  BIA  and 
IHS  limited  to  those  who  are  at  least  one- 
fourth  Indian  blood  but  today,  anybody  can 
testify  that  they  have  even  the  remotest 
amount  of  Indian  blood  and  they  are  enti- 
tled to  services  and  this  accounts  for  a  large, 
large  number  of  the  Indian  demands  on  the 
badly  stretched  services.  Another  Indian 
leader  at  the  hearing  testified  and  I  quote 
him,  "In  all  of  my  years  as  Tribal  leader, 
I've  never  seen  such  Inconsistency  in  Indian 
policy.  The  Congressional  committees  must 
exert  more  control  over  the  federal  agencies 
responsible  for  delivering  services  or  there 
will  simply  be  no  services  left."  This  comes 


from  one  of  our  best  equipped,  highly  edu- 
cated Tribal  leaders  but  it  is  typical  of  the 
feelings  of  all  Tribal  leaders. 

Now,  a  look  at  what  is  probably  the  oldest 
tribe    living    on    the    continental    United 
States:  the  Hopis,  who  have  lived  on  their 
mesas  and  in  their  villages  for  probably 
close  to  3,000  years.  They  bring  much  of  the 
color,  much  of  the  culture  to  this  part  of 
the  United  Stetes;  but,  look  at  their  prob- 
lems.  We  talk   about  decentralization.   In 
1979.  there  were  67  positions  in  the  Phoenix 
Indian  Health  Service  Area  offices.  In  1982. 
it  had  gone  up  to  139  positions.  The  Hopi 
tribe  has  one  hospital  at  Keams  Canyon: 
they  also  do  not  have  a  high  schoool.  never 
have  had:  but.  there  is  money  in  the  Jobs 
Bill  to  at  least  start  a  high  school.  Through 
the  Hopl  Health  Professions  Program  there 
were  59  studenU  in  1982  and  in  1983  there 
was  one  graduated  with   a  MSW.  These 
people    are    isolated    from    nearby    towns; 
there  is  no  communication  system,  although 
tne  Indian  Health  Service  have  been  asking 
for  one  for  years  and  years.  Imagine,  that  in 
this  land  of  sophisticated  communications, 
there  is  no  high  frequency  radios  available 
for  the  vast  Navajo  Reservation  and  the 
Hopi  Reservation  to  call  into  the  Indian 
Health  Centers  for  medical  aid.  Communi- 
cations Is  done  by  isolated  telephones  and 
there  is  no  way  for  the  person  who  Is  send- 
ing the  message  to  Icnow  whether  they  need 
a  doctor,  two  doctors,  nurses  or  what  and 
after  the  Indian  Health  Service  has  received 
the  information,  they  don't  have  fast,  rapid 
transportation  to  get  to  the  patient  or  get 
the  patient  to  whatever  aid  they  can  offer. 
Let's  take  another  look.  Eight  hospital  beds 
were  closed  at  Keams  Canyon  due  to  short- 
age of  nurses.  It's  been  reduced  to  being 
open  only  three  days  a  week,  resulting  in  a 
decrease  in  the  available  and  accessability 
of  primary  care  and  preventive  health  serv- 
ices to  67  percent  of  the  Hopis  Uving  more 
than  20  miles  from  the  hospital.  Non-pre- 
scription drugs  are  no  longer  provided  and 
patients  must  purchase  them  at  reservation 
trading  posts  prices,  which  are  more  than 
2V4  times  the  price  at  stores  located   100 
mUes  away  in  Flagstaff  or  Winslow.  There 
has  been  the  elimination  of  one  physician 
position  and  the  elimination  of  training  and 
educational  opportunities  of  employees. 

The  vast  Navajo  Reservation,  the  largest 
that  we  have,  and  the  largest  population  of 
any  Indian  tribe,  does  not  need  any  detailed 
description  by  me  as  to  their  lack  of  health 
and  education  facilities,  decent  roads  run- 
ning north  and  south,  communications  and 
on  down  the  list.  These  people  have  the 
highest  unemployment  rate  in  the  United 
States  and  suffer  along  with  the  other  Indi- 
ans. 

Our  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs  staff  has  been  informally  advised 
that  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  no  longer  intends  to  engage  in  the 
construction  of  hospitals  serving  Indian 
people. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Indian  Health 
Service  has  refused  to  release  funds  appro- 
priated by  the  Congress  in  Fiscal  Years  1982 
and  83  for  the  planning  and  design  of  hospi- 
tals, particularly  one  at  Sacaton  which 
serves  the  Oila  Indian  Community. 

And  so  it  goes,  Mr.  President,  on  and  on 
and  on.  and  yet  all  we  hesir  about  human 
rights  in  Washington  are  the  abuses  heaped 
upon  people  living  in  countries  thousands  of 
miles  away  from  us.  Of  course,  we  hear 
about  the  abuses  heaped  upon  some  of  our 
people  within  the  United  States,  but  I  am 
talking  about  Indians.  Mr.  President,  people 


who  were  here  long  before  our  forefathers 
ever  heard  of  this  part  of  the  world  or 
thought  of  comming  here.  I'm  not  speaking 
about  "lo,  the  poor  Indian  and  what  we 
have  done  to  him  in  taking  his  lands."  That 
is  beside  the  point.  What  we  are  talking 
about  is  the  moral  question;  what  do  we  do 
about  being  decent  to  these  people?  What 
are  we  doing  about  educating  them;  what  do 
we  do  about  providing  health  for  them? 
What  do  we  do  about  living  up  to  the  obliga- 
tions we  have  established  for  ourselves  in 
dealing  with  countries  around  this  world? 
The  Navajo  Tribe,  for  example,  represents 
17H  percent  of  the  national  Indian  popula- 
tion but  receives  only  13  percent  of  the  total 
Indian  budget. 

I  am  making  this  personal  plea  to  you.  Mr. 
President,  and  I  am  including  it  in  a  letter 
to  Secretary  Watt,  who  I  know  understands 
this  problem,  to  Secretary  Heckler,  and  I'm 
also  putting  it  in  the  Congrxssiohal  Record 
and  making  it  available  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs,  because  as  a 
member  of  the  United  SUtes  Senate,  as  an 
American  citizen,  who  has  lived  most  of  his 
life  with  these  Indians,  I'm  just  plain  fed 
up.  sick  and  tired  of  the  neglect  of  these 
people  while  at  the  same  time  you  are 
asking  us  for  millions,  hundreds  of  millions, 
yes  billions  of  dollars,  to  give  to  people  scat- 
tered around  this  world  to  help  in  establish- 
ing human  rights.  Please,  Mr.  President, 
let's  establish  something  in  our  own  back- 
yard that  we  can  begin  to  be  proud  of  before 
we  wander  around  this  earth  trying  to  teach 
other  people  how  to  live  and  how  to  act 
toward  each  other.  Let's  act  toward  each 
other  in  this  country  like  we  really  meant 
what  we  talk  about. 

With  respect  and  best  wishes, 
Barkt  Qoldwater.* 


THE  ECONOMIC  EQUITY  ACT 
•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  untU 
the  equal  rights  amendment  becomes 
a  part  of  our  Constitution,  we  must 
make  every  effort  to  end  discrimina- 
tion against  women  through  legisla- 
tion. That  is  why  I  am  pleased  to  co- 
sponsor  the  Ek»nomic  Equity  Act,  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  give  it  their  sup- 
port. 

American  women  are  devoting  more 
of  their  adult  years  to  the  labor  force, 
and  laws  and  programs  designed  years 
ago  need  to  be  updated  to  respond  to 
the  demographic  and  social  changes  of 
the  last  decade.  Even  though  women 
are  contributing  more  to  the  American 
economy,  women,  and  children  in 
households  headed  by  women,  now 
constitute  the  bulk  of  our  poor  popu- 
lation—and the  feminization  of  pover- 
ty is  even  more  pronoimced  among  our 
elderly  population. 

The  fact  that  older  women  represent 
the  fastest  growing  poverty  group  in 
America  is  of  special  concern  to  me  as 
ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Senate  Aging  Committee.  One  of  six 
older  Americans  lives  in  poverty;  but 
for  elderly  women,  the  situation  is 
even  worse.  One  of  two  American 
women  over  the  age  of  65  lives  in  pov- 
erty or  near  poverty,  and  women  over 
the  age  of  65  living  alone  accoimt  for 
85  percent  of  all  Americans  who  are 


poor.  For  aged  black  women,  the  sta- 
tistics are  even  more  alarming,  with  82 
percent  living  below  the  poverty  line. 

The  EEA's  provisions  with  regard  to 
pensions  and  retirement  programs 
help  remedy  this  problem  and  will 
assure  that  yoimger  women  escape 
some  of  the  economic  problems  cur- 
rently facing  many  older  women 
today. 

Currently,  homemakers  cannot  es- 
tablish an  individual  retirement  ac- 
coimt because  they  lack  earnings 
income.  The  Economic  Equity  Act 
would  end  sexual  discrimination  in 
IRA's  by  allowing  those  without  earn- 
ings income  to  establish  accounts. 
Married  couples  with  one  income 
earner  could  almost  double  the 
amount  of  income  they  set  aside  for 
their  retirement  years.  The  EEA  recti- 
fied similar  inequities  in  private  pen- 
sion plans  governed  by  the  Employee 
Retirement  Income  Security  Act.  and 
by  making  these  changes,  the  EEA 
enacts  many  of  the  1980  reconmienda- 
tlons  of  the  President's  Commission  on 
Pension  Policy. 

The  EEA  would  also  insure  that  sur- 
viving and  divorced  spouses  receive 
any  pension  benefits  they  are  prom- 
ised. Under  current  law,  if  a  worker 
covered  by  a  pension  dies  before  retir- 
ing, the  surviving  spouse  may  lose  the 
right  to  receive  any  benefits. 

The  EEA  reduces  other  inequalities 
in  the  pensions  of  workingwomen. 
Women  often  enter  the  work  force 
earlier  than  men,  and  the  EEA  would 
lower  the  minimum  age  for  participa- 
tion in  pension  plans.  The  EEA  would 
modify  current  "break-in-service" 
rules  by  allowing  employees  to  take  up 
to  1  year  in  employer-approved  mater- 
nity or  paternity  leave  without  losing 
any  time  toward  vesting  requirements 
in  their  (tensions. 

The  EEA  makes  similar  changes  in 
public  pension  programs  to  end  dis- 
crimination. Before  benefits  can  be 
waived  for  surviving  spouses  of  those 
who  participated  in  the  civil  service  re- 
tirement system,  the  EEA  would  re- 
quire written  consent.  It  would  also 
insure  that  women  who  marry  civil 
service  employees  for  10  years  or  more 
share  any  benefits  that  accrue  during 
marriage. 

The  EEA's  pension  and  retirement 
provisions  take  important  steps  toward 
guaranteeing  women  a  sectire  and  dig- 
nified retirement,  but  it  does  not  ad- 
dress several  other  Important  issues. 
Current  low  rates  of  pension  coverage 
for  workingwomen,  as  compared  to 
worklngmen.  can  be  attributed  to  sev- 
eral factors,  including  women's  lower 
incomes  and  the  use  of  sex-based  actu- 
arial tables.  In  addition,  any  compre- 
hensive approach  to  the  economic 
needs  of  elderly  women  must  include  a 
reform  of  our  social  security  system. 
Social  security  should  reflect  the  fact 
that  marriage  Is  an  equal  partnership 
by  providing  fair  benefits  to  nonwork- 
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ing  spouses.  Recommendations  on  an 
earnings  sharing  concept  will  be  re- 
ceived next  year,  and  the  issue  de- 
serves our  serious  consideration. 

Apart  from  the  Economic  Equity 
Act's  provisions  for  elderly  women  and 
women  planning  for  retirement,  the 
bill  proposes  a  number  of  other  re- 
forms to  end  discrimination  against 
women. 

The  EEA  would  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion on  the  basis  of  sex  in  insurance. 
Insurance  benefit  premiums  are  blind 
to  race  and  religion,  and  sex  should  be 
treated  the  same  way. 

Under  the  EEA,  employes  hiring  dis- 
placed homemakers  would  be  eligible 
to  receive  the  targeted  jobs  tax  credit. 
The  inclusion  of  displaced  homemak- 
ers as  a  disadvantaged  group  will  give 
employers  an  incentive  to  hire  and 
train  displaced  homemakers  so  they 
can  gain  marketable  skills  and  become 
self-sufficient. 

The  Economic  Equity  Act  also  liber- 
alizes tax  credits  for  child  care  ex- 
penditures and  makes  child  care  ex- 
penses refimdable  for  those  whose  in- 
comes are  too  low  to  take  advantage  of 
the  credit.  The  bill  assists  in  establish- 
ing child  care  information  and  referral 
services  so  workingwomen  can  find 
adequate  child  care  facilities.  As 
women  become  a  greater  part  of  our 
labor  force,  these  provisions  are  espe- 
cially important  and  useful. 

Today,  more  than  half  the  women  in 
America  between  the  ages  of  16  and  65 
work  outside  the  home,  many  out  of 
necessity  to  support  themselves  and 
their  families.  Nowhere  is  sexual  dis- 
crimination more  evident  than  in 
women's  paychecks,  as  women  earn  an 
average  of  59  cents  for  every  dollar 
earned  by  men,  and  most  earn  less 
than  $10,000  a  year.  To  change  these 
facts,  we  will  need  to  do  more  to  end 
sexual  discrimination;  but  the  Eco- 
nomic Equity  Act  represents  a  solid 
step  toward  Insuring  fair  treatment 
and  equal  opportimities  for  women.* 


THE  NUCLEAR  FREEZE  DEBATE 

•  Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  Rich- 
ard D.  Sellers,  president  of  the  Ala- 
bama-based National  Fonmi  Founda- 
tion and  cochairman  for  the  Coalition 
for  Peace  Through  Strength,  debated 
Congressman  S'tephen  Solarz  on  a  na- 
tional news  program  on  March  13, 
1983. 

Rick  has  been  a  leader  in  the  peace 
through  strength  movement  for  most 
of  the  last  10  years.  He  is  also  an 
active  supporter  of  President  Reagan 
and  I  would  like  to  bring  his  comments 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

The  material  follows: 

"Newsmaker— SuHSAT" 
Air  date:  Sunday.  March  13.  1983  at  10:30 
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SBGimiTI 

Mr.  Waltoh.  Welcome  to  this  edition  of 
"Newsmaker-Sunday".  I'm  Mark  Walton  in 
Washington.  The  House  of  RepresenUtlves 
this  coming  week  is  scheduled  to  vote  on  a 
resolution  calling  for  a  mutual  Soviet  and 
American  freese  on  nuclear  weapons.  That 
proposal  was  overwhelmingly  approved  by  a 
bipartisan.  27  to  9,  vote  In  a  House  commit- 
tee  last  Tuesday,   and   as   the  committee 
voted,  .several  thousand  people  on  both  sides 
of  the  freeze  issue  demonstrated  at  the  Cap- 
itol and  marched  on  Congressional  offices. 
To  some  it  was  reminescent,  they  said,  of 
the  Vietnam  rallies  more  than  a  decade  ago. 
Otir     guests     today     on     "Newsmaker- 
Sunday"  come  from  both  camps:  the  pro- 
freese  and  the  anti-freese  camps.  In  New 
York  with  us  is  Democratic  Congressman 
Stephen  Solars  of  Brooklyn,  and  here  in 
Washington,  Mr.  Richard  Sellers,  who  is  Co- 
chairman     of     the     Coaltion     for     Peace 
Through  Strength.  Joining  me  in  the  ques- 
tioning today.  Margot  Homblower  of  the 
Washington  Post. 
Mr.  Solaiz,  good  morning.  Welcome. 
Mr.  SoLAKz.  Nice  to  be  here. 
Mr.  Walton.  President  Reagan,  the  day 
after   you   passed   your   freeze   resolution, 
called  it  folly  and  a  very  dangerous  fraud. 
What  did  you  think  of  that? 

Mr.  SoLARZ.  I  think  that  the  foUy,  if  there 
is  any.  lies  with  the  policy  of  the  Reagan 
Administration  rather  than  with  the  freeze 
resolution  reported  out  by  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
continuous  and  endless  and  mindless  build- 
ing up  of  nuclear  weapons  by  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  long  after  they 
serve  any  real  utility,  not  only  constitutes 
an  enormous  waste  of  scarce  resources 
which  could  be  used  much  more  productive- 
ly for  other  purposes,  but  also  objectively 
increases  the  possibilities  of  nuclear  war. 

The  freeze  resolution  reported  out  by  our 
committee  was  based  on  the  profound  con- 
viction that  unless  we  bring  the  arms  race  in 
nuclear  weapons  to  an  end,  sooner  or  later 
the  arms  race  will  end  us. 

Mr.  Waltoh.  Mr.  Sellers,  are  you  con- 
cerned that  what  we're  talking  about  here  Is 
a  unilateral  freeze?  That  seems  to  be  what 

the  White  House  is  arguing,  that 

Mr.  SiLLiBS.  I  don't  think  there's  any 
question  about  the  effect.  The  actual  de- 
taUed  goals  of  the  freeze  movement  are  for 
n.8.  disarmament.  I  was  in  St.  Louis  during 
the  National  Nuclear  Weapons  Freeze  Cam- 
paign Conference  and  they  passed  a  resolu- 
tion calling  for  a  stop  in  all  deployment  and 
development  of  U.S.  nuclear  weapon  sys- 
tems, while  calling  on  the  Soviets  to  do  like- 
wise. That's  U.S.  disarmament.  And  even  if 
there  was  a  bilateral  freeze  at  this  point,  it 
would  still  be  only  U.S.  disarmament. 

Youll  notice  that  the  demonstrations 
were  only  in  this  country  and  in  Western 
Europe.  They  are  not  in  the  Soviet  Union. 


They  have  no  effect  on  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  I  think  the  resulU  are  very  dangerous 
to  the  American  people. 
Ms.  HoRifBLOWKR.  Mr.  Solarz.  do  you  agree 

with  that? 

Mr.  Solarz.  I  fundamentally  disagree.  The 
freeze  resolution  makes  it  very  clear,  explic- 
itly, that  what  we're  talking  about  is  a 
mutual  and  verifiable  freeze  between  the 
United  States  and  Soviet  Union  on  the  fur- 
ther production,  testing  and  deployment  of 
nuclear  weapons.  If  it  isn't  mutual,  in  other 
words,  if  the  Soviet  Union  doesn't  agree, 
and  if  it  isn't  verifiable,  then  there  won't  be 
any  agreement. 

I'm  not  here  to  speak  on  behalf  of  what- 
ever resolutions  may  or  may  not  have  been 
adopted  by  some  conference  In  St.  Louis. 
I'm  here  to  speak  about  the  resolution  that 
was  reported  out  by  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  and  which  enjoys  the  support,  I 
think,  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

It  was  made  clear  over  and  over  again 
during  the  course  of  the  debate  on  this  reso- 
lution that  what  we  are  calling  for  is  not  a 
unilateral  freeze,  not  a  freeze  based  on  trust 
that  the  Soviet  Union  will  abide  by  its  com- 
mitments. There's  no  one  in  Congress  who 
trusts  the  Soviet  Union.  If  we  can't  have 
agreed  upon  methods  of  verifying  the  un- 
dertaking given  us  by  the  Soviet  Union, 
then  we  don't  want  an  agreement. 

Mr.  Walton.  Mr.  Solarz.  why  do  you  think 
that  the  Soviet  Union  would  go  along  with 
something  like  this  if,  in  fact,  they  are  not 
ahead? 

Mr.  Solarz.  WeU,  I  think  the  Soviet  Union 
might  go  along  with  it  for  the  same  reason 
that  many  of  us  in  the  United  States  believe 
that  we  should  go  along  with  it,  and  that  is 
because  we  have  today  what  many  of  the 
analysts  have  called  the  central  equivalence 
in  terms  of  the  nuclear  balance  of  power  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  other  words,  the  bottom  line  is 
that  they  have  the  capacity  to  destroy  us, 
and  we  have  the  capacity  to  destroy  them, 
and  therefore,  it  makes  sense  to  lock  in  the 
existing  balance  of  nuclear  power,  and  then 
work  for  substantial  reductions  In  a  number 
of  nuclear  arms  both  superpowers  have 
rather  than  to  continue  an  unlimited  nucle- 
ar arms  race  In  which  one  side  might  one 
day  achieve  a  breakthrough  which  would 
destroy  the  nuclear  balance  of  power  and 
create  a  very  real  possibility  of  nuclear  war. 
Ms.  HoRNBLOWXR.  I'd  like  to  ask  both  gen- 
Uemen  whether  they  think  this  vote  is 
really  a  symbolic  vote  because  it  won't  force 
President  Reagan  to  change  his  arms  con- 
trol policy  no  matter  what  the  House  and 
Senate  tell  him  to  do.  Would  you  agree  with 
that.  Mr.  Sellers? 

Mr.  Sellers.  I  think  it's  a  symbolic  vote  in 
the  sense  of  I  would  hope  that  in  order  to 
protect  the  national  security  position  of  this 
country  that  he  (President  Reagan)  would 
not  go  along  with  the  freeze  resolution,  but 
it  has  two  very  important  aspects  of  Its  suc- 
cess. One  Is  that  it  would  be  almost  totally 
impossible  for  the  President  in  the  START 
negotiations  to  have  any  kind  of  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Union  with  such  tremen- 
dous domestic  pressures  in  this  country.  If 
you  don't  doubt  their  interest  in  Western 
European  politics.  Just  look  at  the  front 
page  of  your  paper  and  others  before  and 
after  the  elections  in  West  Germany.  They 
are  very  actively  Involved  in  the  domestic 
policies  of  western  countries.  If  they  can 
achieve  their  goals  without  a  nuclear  con- 
frontation, then  I  am  sure  that's  what 
they'll  be  pursuing. 


The  real  question  here  in  this  debate  is 
how  do  you  achieve  peace.  UntU  I  an- 
nounced the  efforts  of  March  7  and  8 
against  the  nuclear  freeze  movement,  they 
have  gone  unchalleneged.  They  made  the 
cover  of  Newsweek  and  the  other  networks 
around  the  country.  They  have  not  been 
challenged  as  a  movement. 

Well,  the  Peace  Through  Strength  move- 
ment Is  made  up  of  138  groups.  The  resolu- 
tion that  I  authored  and  that  we've  been 
working  on  in  the  last  three  Congresses, 
we've  had  a  majority  of  Co-sponsors.  Howev- 
er, the  Democratic  controlled  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives has  refused  to  report  this  from 
committee.  Peace  Through  Strength  is  very 
strong  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Walton.  We're  going  to  take  a 
minute.  Mr.  Solarz.  and  we'll  be  right  back 
with  you.  SUy  with  us,  please. 

SEGMENT  II 

Mr.  Walton.  All  right.  Welcome  back.  Our 
subject  again  today:  the  nuclear  freeze  reso- 
lution. Margot. 

Ms.  HoRNBLOWER.  Mr.  SolsTZ.  do  you  think 
that  this  freeze  vote  is  symbolic?  Many 
people  say  that  the  real  issues  will  be  when 
the  defense  budget  comes  up  for  cutting. 

Mr.  Solarz.  Well,  the  freeze  resolution, 
even  if  it's  adopted  by  the  Congress,  would 
not  bind  the  President.  In  that  sense  It  does 
have  a  symbolic  character.  It's  primary  pur- 
pose is  to  send  a  message  to  the  Administra- 
tion that  the  American  people  want  the 
President  to  begin  negotiating  with  the 
Soviet  Union  a  mutual  and  verifiable  freeze 
on  the  production,  testing  and  deployment 
of  nuclear  weapons.  We  want  to  bring  the 
arms  race  to  an  end,  if  at  all  possible,  and 
then  once  a  freeze  is  agreed  to.  begin  to 
work  for  substantial  reductions  on  a  mutual 
and  equal  and  verifiable  basis  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  as  well. 

I'm  hopeful  that  if  this  resolution  is 
adopted  that  it  may  have  an  impact  on  the 
position  of  the  President  In  the  arms  con- 
trol negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Walton.  Would  you  want  the  Con- 
gress, Mr.  Solarz,  to  go  ahead  and  begin  a 
unilateral  program  of  nuclear  disarmament? 
Mr.  Solarz.  I  would  be  110  percent  against 
any  kind  of  unilateral  disarmament  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  and  so  would  vir- 
tually all  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress.  I 
don't  think  anybody  In  Washington  views 
the  Soviet  Union  as  a  benign  power.  We  rec- 
ognize that  the  Soviet  Union  does  pose  a 
threat  to  world  peace.  We  also  understand 
that  the  Soviet  Union  Isn't  exactly  that 
kind  of  country  which  can  be  trusted  to 
keep    its    commitments    without    adequate 
means  of  verification.  But  we  do  believe 
that   the   Soviet   Union,    like   the    United 
SUtes.  does  have  an  Interest  In  avoiding  nu- 
clear war.  which  would  mean  the  destruc- 
tion of  civilization,  and  therefore,  we  think 
the  Soviet  Union  does  have  an  interest,  as 
the  United  States  does  also,  in  reaching 
agreements  which  would  enable  both  of  us 
to  freeze  the  arms  race  in  nuclear  weapons, 
thereby  saving  billions  and  billions  of  dol- 
lars that  could  be  used  for  development  at 
home   and   setting  the   stage   for   further 
agreements  that  would  enable  us  not  only  to 
reduce  the  number  of  nuclear  weapons  in 
the  arsenals  of  both  superpowers,  but  hope- 
fully, to  eventually  eliminate  them  as  well. 
Mr.  Walton.  Mr.  Sellers,  If  this  Is  aU  Just 
an  objective,  in  other  words,  a  moral  com- 
mitment on  the  part  of  the  United  SUtes. 
why  does  a  freeze  scare  you  as  much  as  it 
does? 


Mr.  Sbllou.  It  scares  me  because  when 
Mr.  Solan  and  others  talk  about  how 
they're  not  for  unilateral  disarmament, 
that's  Just  not  the  case.  Most  of  those  who 
have  led  the  f reese  effort  have  voted  against 
nearly  every  weapon  system,  and  they  have 
contlnously  voted  against  the  Defense 
budget  during  the  entire  decade  of  the 
1970'8.  In  fact,  the  U.S.  has  had  a  unilateral 
freese  since  1967.  We  have  not  produced  any 
new  major  strategic  weapon  system  whereas 
the  Soviet  weapons  have  skyrocketed.  They 
have  taken  an  opportunity  of  American  ne- 
glect to  our  systems  to  build  and  build  and 
build.  Low  estimates  of  their  expenditures 
In  just  the  last  ten  years  are  that  they  have 
spent  $140  billion  more  than  the  United 
States. 

The  thing  that  bothers  me  the  most  is 
that  we're  not  talking  about  bankrupting 
the  American  economy  to  build  strategic 
weapons.  We're  talking  about  less  than  one 
percent  of  the  ONP,  only  four  percent  of 
the  federal  Defense  budget,  of  about  two 
percent  of  all  public  spending  if  you  include 
local  and  sUte.  It  is  well  worth  It  to  protect 
American  lives. 

There's  a  possibility  of  140  million  Ameri- 
cans being  kiUed  in  a  nuclear  war.  and  those 
for  a  freeze  are  willing  to  take  a  chance  that 
they  know  what  Andropov  Is  planning.  I 
don't  know,  and  I  don't  think  we  should 
take  a  chance. 

Mr.  Walton.  Well,  let  me  ask  you  this 
question.  Do  you  share  the  contention  with 
some,  including  Senator  Denton,  who  Is  part 
of  your  organizaUon,  that  the  Soviet  Union 
is  somehow  inspiring  or  manipulating  the 
freeze  movement? 

Mr.  Sellers.  You  know.  I  almost  hate  to 
handle  that  question  because  I  would  think, 
and  know,  that  Mr.  Solarz  and  no  other 
member  of  Congress  with  their  perspective 
of  peace,  is  Involved.  But  we  do  know  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  this  as  one  of  their 
nimiber  one  goals,  and  when  the  Soviet 
Union  has  an  issue  like  this  in  a  Western  de- 
mocracy as  their  number  one  goal,  you  can 
bet  the  KGB  Is  Involved. 

Ms.  HoRNBLOWER.  Why  do  you  think  that 
the  freeze  Issue  has  suddenly  become  so 
controversial?  Before  Ronald  Reagan  was 
elected,  arms  control  was  not  a  hot  public 
Issue  After  he  was  elected  It's  become  a  very 
hot  Issue.  Why  do  you  think  that's  true? 

Mr.  Sellers.  Well,  Margot,  you've  been 
around  here  long  enough.  You  know  that's 
not  the  case.  We've  been  debating  the  arms 
control  issue  since  1968.  There  was  a  major 
battle  over  the  SALT  I  and  ABM  Treaty 
and  over  the  SALT  II  Treaty,  there  was  so 
much  controversy  it  was  pulled  from  the 
floor. 

The  present  freeze  movement  started 
when  Carter  aimounced  In  1979  that  he  was 
going  to  deploy  ground-launched  cruise  mis- 
siles and  Pershing  II's.  That's  when  the 
Western  European  freeze  movement  started 
and  Randall  Porsberg  authored  the  freeze 
resolution.  There  was  a  meeting  in  Wash- 
ington in  January  1980.  That's  when  the 
movement  started. 

Ms.  HORNBLOWER.  Well,  I  would  say  that 
this  is  the  second  year  that  there  has  been  a 
freeze  resolution  before  Congress.  There 
was  never  any  freeze  resolution  before  Con- 
gress, and  there  certainly  was  nothing  like 
the  controversy  that  there  is  now  up  until 
Ronald  Reagan  was  elected. 

Mr.  Sellers.  There  is  a  reason  for  that. 
The  freeze  movement  existed.  The  differ- 
ence is  President  Ronald  Reagan.  He  has 
had  the  guts  and  the  stamina  to  take  on  all 
of  the  anti-defense  groups  in  this  country 
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almost  single-handedly  in  order  to  protect 
American  citizens. 

Ms.  HouiBLOwiR.  Mr.  Solarz,  how  would 
you  like  to  explain  the  Issue? 

Mr.  Solarz.  I  think  the  reason  this  issue 
has  captured  the  Imagination  of  millions  of 
Americans  is  largely  a  result  of  the  fact  that 
we  have  someone  In  the  White  House  who. 
throughout  his  entire  career  In  public  life. 
has  consistently  opposed  every  effort  on  the 
part  of  previous  administrations  to  reach 
agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union  limiting 
or  reducing  the  number  of  nuclear  weapons 
which  both  sides  have.  He  was  opposed  to 
SALT  I.  He  was  opposed  to  SALT  II.  He  was 
opposed  to  the  comprehensive  Test  Ban 
Treaty.  He  has  been  opposed  to  literally 
every  effort  in  the  past  to  bring  the  arms 
race  under  control. 

After  he  was  sworn  in  as  President,  he 
began  to  engage  in  loose  talk  about  the  pos- 
sibility of  fighting  limited  nuclear  wars  in 
Europe.  We  began  to  hear  strange  Lovean 
statements  emanating  from  the  White 
House  and  from  the  Department  of  Defense 
about  how  nuclear  war  might  not  be  that 
unacceptable  after  all.  and  I  think  that  mil- 
lions of  Americans  began  to  conclude  that 
unless  they  spoke  out  on  this  Issue,  peace- 
fully but  forcefully,  that  the  Administration 
might  not  give  It  the  attention  which  it  re- 
quires. 

Mr.  Walton.  Let  me  stop  you  right  there. 
We'll  be  right  back  with  you.  Stay  with  us, 
please. 

SEGKXHTIU 

Mr.  Walton.  Welcome  back  to  "News- 
maker-Sunday". Our  topic  again  today  is 
the  nuclear  freeze  movement.  In  New  York 
with  us  Is  Congressman  Stephen  Solarz  of 
Brooklyn.  In  Washington  with  us.  Richard 
Sellers  of  the  Coalition  for  Peace  Through 
Strength. 

I'd  like  to  ask  both  of  you  gentlemen  what 
kind  of  political  power  you  think  your  orga- 
nizations have  at  this  point.  Mr.  Solarz,  the 
freeze  movement  was  pretty  successful  in 
the  '82  polls,  and  now  you're  talking  about 
1984  is  that  not  right? 

Mr.  Solarz.  I  think  that  the  freeze  move- 
ment has  demonstrated  that  it  has  the  sup- 
port of  literally  millions  and  millions  of 
Americans.  In  states  and  localities  all  across 
the  country  last  November,  referendums  on 
the  question  of  the  freeze  were,  without  ex- 
ception, adopted.  Over  11  million  Americans 
voted  for  them.  I  believe  that  this  coming 
week  when  the  freeze  resolution  comes  up 
on  the  floor  of  the  House,  It  will  be  adopted 
by  a  substantial  majority. 

And  the  reason  I  think  it's  going  to  be 
adopted  by  a  substantial  majority  Is  that 
most  Members  of  Congress  recognize  that 
right  now  an  adequate  nuclear  balance  of 
power  exists.  To  be  sure,  there  are  some  di- 
mensions of  the  balance  in  which  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  ahead.  They  have  greater  throw 
rate;  they  have  greater  megatonnage;  they 
have  more  land-based  ICBM's  than  we  do. 
But  there  are  other  dimensions  of  the  nu- 
clear balance  where  the  United  States  is 
clearly  ahead.  We  have  far  more  warheads; 
we  have  more  bombers;  we  have  more  sub- 
marine-launched ballistic  missiles.  The 
bottom  line  is  that  we  have  the  capacity  to 
destroy  them,  and  they  have  the  capacity  to 
destroy  us.  Therefore,  it  Is  In  our  interest  to 
freeze  the  existing  nuclear  balance  of  power 
at  the  present  levels,  and  then  from  there 
work  for  real  reductions  and  eventually  the 
elimination  of  these  weapons. 

Mr.  Walton.  Rick  SeUers.  with  the  White 
House,  with  the  Pentagon,  with  the  govern- 
ment's,   the    Administration's    Information 


machinery  behind  your  movement  ideologi- 
cally, why  is  it  that  you're  not  able  to  con- 
vince the  public  more  that  the  freeze  move- 
ment appears  to  that  a  freeze  is  not  a  good 
idea? 

Mr,  Sellers.  Well,  there  are  two  major 
reasons.  One  reason  is  the  balance  of  strate- 
gic weapons,  in  my  opinion  and  experts  on 
the  subject  believe  that  the  Soviete  are 
ahead  as  far  as  the  balance.  But  there's  a 
bigger  question.  This  country  will  not  attack 
the  Soviet  Union  first.  The  most  likely  sce- 
nario is  at  the  escalation  of  a  political  crisis 
slmiliar  to  Berlin,  the  Middle  East  War  or 
the  Cuban  Bdissile  Crisis,  the  Soviets  would 
attack  this  country.  If  they  launched  a  sur- 
prise first  strike,  they  would  knock  out  90 
percent  of  our  land-based  systems,  most  of 
our  submarines,  which  would  be  in  port,  and 
most  of  our  bombers.  Why  give  the  Soviets 
an  incentive  to  take  the  risk. 

If  I  could  say  one  thing  about  what  the 
real  issue  is  here.  How  do  you  prove  who's 
right.  Rick  Sellers  or  Mr.  Solarz?  To  me 
there  Is  only  one  way.  You  look  at  history. 
The  1930'8  proved,  as  the  "Winds  of  War" 
television  series  showed,  that  Winston 
Churchill  fought  as  hard  as  he  could  with 
adequate  Information  about  the  threat  of 
Hitler,  but  there  were  those  who  said. 
"That's  not  the  way  to  peace.  We  have  to 
appease.  We  have  to  do  it  through  arms 
control."  It  didn't  work  and  that  is  why 
World  War  II  was  called  the  "unnecessary 
war"  by  Churchill. 

In  the  U.S.  Congress  on  December  4. 1941. 
there  was  a  debate  very  similiar  to  the 
debate  today  made  concerning  the  issue  of 
giving  money  to  the  Pentagon  with  a  blank 
check.  They  said  that  President  Roosevelt 
was  the  cause  of  the  war  hysteria.  Just  like 
Mr.  Solarz  says  Reagan  Is  now.  Congress- 
man Lambertson  ended  his  speech  on  the 
House  floor  in  1941  by  saying  that  he  was 
for  defense  although  he  wasn't  for  this  par- 
ticular defense  budget.  He  said  "we  don't 
have  to  worry  about  Hitler  attacking  this 
country,  we  don't  have  to  worry  about 
Japan  attacking  this  country."  Three  days 
later  he  was  proven  wrong.  I  don't  wish  to  . 
see  Mr.  Solarz  proven  wrong.  All  I  want  to 
do  is  spend  one  percent  of  ONP  and  assure 
peace. 

Mr.  Solarz.  Well,  if  I  could  make  a  point 
here,  I  believe  in  a  strong  America.  I  believe 
in  the  need  for  an  adequate  balance  of 
power  with  the  Soviet  Union,  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  mutual  and  verifiable  arms  control 
agreements  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  can  contribute  very  signifi- 
cantly to  our  national  security.  I  think  we're 
far  better  off  if  we  can  reach  an  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Union  to  freeze  the  further 
production,  testing  and  deployment  of  nu- 
clear weapons  thereby  locking  In  the  exist- 
ing and  adequate  balance  of  power,  than 
continuing  an  unrestrained  competition  in 
nuclear  weapons  which  leaves  open  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  Soviet  Union  may  one  day 
achieve  a  real  breakthrough  which  would 
put  the  survival  of  our  society  at  risk. 

Mr.  Sellers.  Mr.  Solarz.  there's  no  ques- 
tion In  my  mind  that  If  the  decision  for  nu- 
clear war  were  left  to  you  or  I,  there  would 
be  no  nuclear  war.  Unfortunately,  It's  not  a 
decision  for  you  to  make.  Mr.  Premier 
Andropov  and  his  tight  circle  of  Communist 
leaders  will  determine  whether  we  have  nu- 
clear war.  You  don't  know  what  he  thinks 
and  I  don't  know  what  he  thinks.  But  I  can 
guess  that  if  he's  powerful,  he  may  take  the 
risk. 

Mr.  Solarz.  Well,  one  thing  I  can  tell  you 
about  Mr.  Andropov,  and  that  is  that  it's  ex- 
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tremely  tinlikely  that  he's  (oing  to  launch  a 
nuclear  attack  against  the  United  SUtes  so 
long  as  only  one  of  our  nuclear  submarines 
has  enough  nuclear  warheads  on  it  to  de- 
stroy literally  every  major  city  in  the  So- 
vlety  Union.  Even  if  a  Soviet  surprise  attack 
could  eliminate  in  one  blow  all  of  our  land- 
baaed  ICBM's  our  nuclear  submarines  would 
remain  at  sea.  They  have  over  2&0  nuclear 
warheads  on  them.  He's  not  going  to  risk 
the  destruction  of  the  Soviet  Union  for 
some  marginal  advantages  because  of  a  first 
strike  against  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Waltoh.  All  right.  We  have  about  one 
minute  now.  I'd  like  to  ask  you  both  to  give 
me  a  Jimmy  "the  Greek"  odds  on  this  reso- 
lution. You're  expecting  it  to  pass  in  the 
House  of  Representatives:  is  that  not  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  SoLAXz.  I  think  it  will  pass  by  some- 
where between  40  to  50  votes  in  the  House.  I 
think  in  the  Senate  it's  much  more  problem- 
atic, but  I  am  confident  of  a  substantial  vic- 
tory and  margin  when  it  comes  up  for  con- 
sideration this  week. 

Mr.  Walton.  Mr.  Sellers,  do  you  think 
there's  anything  you  can  do  to  change  any 
of  that  in  the  next  couple  of  days? 

Mr.  SBxms.  Like  I  said,  our  head-to-head 
confrontation  only  started  last  week,  but  I 
would  like  to  tell  Members,  in  fact,  warn 
Members  of  Congress  who  are  undecided 
that  there  is  a  tr^nendous  constituency  for 
Peace  through  Stroigth.  and  if  they  are 
temporarily  led  to  believe  that  the  freese  is 
a  good  idea,  they'll  feel  it  in  '84. 

Mr.  Walton.  Okay,  Thank  you  both  very 
much.  Thank  you  for  joining  us  on  "Nwes- 
maker-Sunday".* 
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off  a  B-sa  bomber  Thursday  after  it  cracked 
near  the  fuselage  as  the  plane  was  being  re- 
fueled on  a  runway  at  Mather  Air  Force 
Base. 

Some  fuel  spilled  but  there  was  no  fire 
and  no  one  was  hurt,  the  Air  Force  said. 

A  spokesman  said  86  percent  of  the  left 
wing  fell  off.  breaking  l>etween  the  fuselage 
and  the  inboard  engine  pod.  The  elght-en- 
gined  bomt>er  has  two  pods  containing  two 
engines  each  on  each  wing.* 


AIRCRAPT  SAFETY 

•  Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  mar.y 
Members  of  the  Congress  and  many  of 
our  citizens  are  concerned  about  the 
safety  of  the  aircraft  flown  by  the 
men  and  women  of  our  Armed  Forces. 
Several  recent  accidents  to  aging  B-52 
bombers  have  heightened  that  con- 
cern. A  letter  I  recently  received  from 
constituents  In  Montgomery.  Ala.. 
highlights  the  extent  to  which  the 
parents,  wives,  and  children  of  our 
aviation  personnel  are  justly  worried 
about  the  safety  of  their  loved  ones. 

Mr.  I^esldent.  I  ask  that  the  letter 
from  C.  D.  and  Sherlln.  and  the  news 
clipping  enclosed  with  It,  be  printed  In 
their  entirety  In  the  Rscord. 

The  material  follows: 

MoNTOOimT.  Ala.,  March  23, 1983. 
Senator  Jbuooah  Dsnton, 
Dirkaen  Senate  Office  Buildinff, 
Wathington,  D.C. 

Dkax  Sknator  Dotton:  In  recent  weeks 
there  have  been  several  Instances  of  B-52 
crashes  in  the  newspaper.  The  article  at- 
tached is  another  proof  that  something 
needs  to  be  done  about  our  B-52  bomber. 
Having  a  son  who  is  an  EWO  Officer  on  a 
B-52.  naturally  every  time  we  read  or  hear 
news  of  a  B-52,  our  hearts  stand  still  until 
we  know  for  sure  that  he  was  not  on  the 
fatal  flight.  Even  so,  our  hearts  go  out  to 
the  families  of  those  men  who  lose  their 
Uvea  tai  these  tragic  accidents. 

We  urge  you  to  please,  take  a  long  hard 
look  at  our  B-52  forces  and  don't  let  our 
young  fathers,  husbands  and  sons  continue 
to  die  needlessly. 
Sincerely. 

C.  D.  and  Sasah  Srsklih. 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  PHILLIES 
•  Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Philadelphia  Phillies  will  play  the 
New  York  Mets  today  In  the  home 
opener  of  their  centennial  year.  Over 
the  course  of  100  years,  through  1 
world  championship,  3  pennants,  and 
23  worst  records  In  baseball.  Phillies 
fans  have  cheered  at  their  successes, 
and  occasionally,  booed  at  their  disap- 
pointments. But  win  or  lose,  the  Phil- 
lies have  become  a  wonderful  part  of 
our  lives  and  devoted  fans  celebrate 
this  milestone  of  a  truly  great  baseball 
franchise. 

Much  baseball  history  has  been 
made  in  Philadelphia  since  Col.  John 
Rogers  and  Alfred  Reach  brought  us 
the  Phillies  in  1883  from  a  franchise 
that  had  been  in  Worcester,  Mass. 
Through  many  frustrating  seasons. 
Phillies  fans  have  found  solace  in  hall 
of  fame  performances,  determined 
team  efforts,  and  occasional  outbursts 
of  wlrming. 

In  seven  memorable  seasons  with 
the  Phillies,  Grover  Cleveland  Alexan- 
der never  won  less  than  19  games, 
three  times  winning  30  games  or  more. 
In  1915.  a  year  Alexander  went  31  and 
5.  he  led  the  Phillies  to  the  World's 
Series,  only  to  lose  4  games  to  1. 

In  1930.  Chuck  Klein  gave  Philadel- 
phia a  triple  crown  winning  season  on 
a  team  that  finished  dead  last. 

The  Whiz  Kids  of  1950  thrilled  the 
city  with  its  second  pennant,  winning 
on  the  final  day  of  the  season.  Led  by 
Robin  Roberts,  who  would  win  20 
games  or  more  for  six  straight  seasons. 
Jim  Konstanty.  the  first  reliever  to 
win  the  MVP  award,  and  smooth  hit- 
ting Richie  Ashbum  and  Del  Ennls. 
the  Whiz  Kids  fell  to  the  Yankees  in 
four  straight. 

In  1964.  Jim  Bunnlng.  Chris  Short. 
Johnny  CalUson.  and  rookie  Dick 
Allen,  again  roused  Philadelphia  as 
they  led  the  league  by  6\4  games  with 
12  games  to  go;  only  to  lose  in  the 
final  days  of  the  season. 

Through  the  1970's.  the  Phillies 
were  blessed  with  the  best  pitcher  in 
baseball,  the  still  incomparable  Steve 
Carlton,  and  probably  the  game's  best 
all-around  player,  Mike  Schmidt.  In 
1980,  with  hall  of  famer  Pete  Rose, 
the  Phillies  finally  brought  a  world 
championship  home  to  its  ecstatic, 
long-suffering,  but  ever  loyal  fans.  It 
was  a  fitting  reward  for  Philadelphia 


bought  the  team  in  1943. 

The  PhiUies  begin  the  1983  season 
with  high  hopes.  The  roster,  which  I 
include  in  the  Record,  Is  an  especially 
fine  one.  Phillies  fans  look  forward  to 
another  100  years  of  baseball,  continu- 
ing a  very  special  love  affair  between  a 
city  and  its  team. 

Steve  Carlton,  Tug  McOraw,  John  Denny, 
Dick  Ruthven,  Marty  Bystrom,  Al  Holland, 
Porfirio  Altimirano,  Larry  Christenson,  Ron 
Reed,  Ed  Farmer,  Sid  Monge.  Mike 
Schmidt.  Pete  Rose.  Garry  Matthews,  Joe 
Morgan,  Bo  Diaz,  Bill  Robinson,  Dave  Rob- 
erts, Von  Hayes,  Tony  Perez.  Bob  Dernier. 
Ozzie  Virgil,  Greg  Gross,  Bob  Molinaro, 
Garry  Maddox,  Len  Matuzak.  Ivan  DeJesus, 
Larry  Milboume.  and  Alejandro  Sanchez.* 


URGING  SUPPORT  FOR  NATION- 
AL    BUILDING    SAFETY    WEEK 
AND    SENATE    JOINT    RESOLU- 
TION 70 
•  Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  impor- 
tant work  in  being  done  throughout 
this  Nation  by  competent,  professional 
building  code  administrative  and  en- 
forcement personnel  to  assure  our  citi- 
zens' safety  in  the  buildings  in  which 
we  live  and  work. 

BUILOntG  SAFBTY  DESERVES  OUH  ATTENTION 
AND  SUPPORT 

The  development  of  modem,  model 
building  codes  and  their  Increased 
adoption  and  professional  enforce- 
ment by  trained  employees  of  our 
States,  counties,  cities,  aiwl  towns  is 
enabling  government  to  better  provide 
for  our  citizens'  health  and  welfare. 
Our  colleagues  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment in  this  Nation  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly more  aware  of  these  vital 
health  and  life  safety  services  which 
are  being  provided  by  their  building 
code  departments. 

Working  together  with  the  building 
design  and  construction  community, 
building  departments  enforce  a  wide 
range  of  safety  provisions  for  new  and 
existing  buildings.  Among  these  are 
provisions  covering:  structural,  me- 
chanical, elevator,  pliunbing,  fire,  seis- 
mic, and  electrical  safety  in  buildings. 
In  addition,  building  departments  are 
also  responsible  for  the  enforcement 
of  provisions  providing  for  barrier-free 
access  to  buildings  for  disabled  individ- 
uals, consumer  cost-saving  energy  con- 
servation, and  solar  energy  provisions 
for  new  and  existing  structures. 

In  States  which  have  adopted  uni- 
form statewide  building  codes  and 
safety  requirements,  modem,  model 
building  costs  also  are  actually  helping 
to  reduce  construction  costs  for  build- 
ers by  requiring  them  to  only  have  to 
build  homes  and  other  structures  to 
one  set  of  technical  requirements. 

Last  month.  I  introduced  together 
with  Senators  Johm  Towsh.  Donald 
RiCGLi,  Jr.,  and  Richard  Ldgar, 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  70.  designat- 


ing the  third  week  of  April  1983,  as 
National  Building  Safety  Week.  The 
purpose  of  that  week  is  to  focus  public 
awareness  on  these  and  other  impor- 
tant health  and  safety  services  which 
are  avaUable  to  them  from  their  state 
and  local  professional  building  depart- 
ments. 

Later  this  month.  State  and  local 
building  departments  across  this  coun- 
try will  be  holding  open  houses,  exhib- 
its, and  safety  training  programs  for 
their  local  residents.  Some  of  the 
safety  information  which  will  be  high- 
lighted will  include:  The  Importance  of 
the  proper  installation  and  mainte- 
nance of  energy-saving  devices  and 
smoke  detectors,  structure  and  safety 
features  that  should  be  looked  for 
when  purchasing  a  home,  and  the  im- 
portance to  a  consumer's  safety  of  ob- 
taining buUding  permits  and  proper  in- 
spections of  any  new  construction  or 
rehabilitation  projects  which  they 
may  undertake. 

I  urge  those  of  my  colleagues  here  in 
the  Senate  who  have  not  already  done 
so.  to  Join  in  cosponsorship  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  70.  I  further  encour- 
age my  colleagues  in  the  House  to  like- 
wise support  their  companion  House 
Joint  Resolution  163  introduced  last 
month  by  Congressman  Feritand  J.  St 
Germain  on  behalf  of  himself  and 
Congressmen  Chalmers  P.  Wylie  of 
Ohio  and  Henry  B.  Gonzalez  of 
Texas. 

Making  our  constituents  more  aware 
of  and  encouraging  their  Increased 
participation  in  the  building  safety 
process  is  an  important  concern  to  all 
of  us  in  Congress.  I  ask  your  support 
in  this  endeavor.* 


NA'nONAL  POW/MIA 
RECOGNITION  DAY 

•  Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  remind 
my  colleagues  that  this  past  Saturday. 
April  9,  1983.  was  JTational  POW/MIA 
Recognition  Day  as  designated  by 
Congress  and  proclaimed  by  President 
Reagan. 

This  day  honored  the  POW's  and 
MIA's  from  both  World  Wars,  the 
Korean  conflict,  and  the  Vietnam  war. 
It  served  as  a  fitting  reminder  of  this 
Nation's  continuing  debt  to  those 
Americans  who  have  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  foreign  enemies,  and  to  their 
families. 

The  activities  in  Georgia  and 
through  the  Nation  vividly  remind  us 
of  those  who  sacrificed  their  freedom 
so  that  ours  would  continue.  There 
should  never  be  a  time  when  the  free- 
dom for  which  they  fought  is  not  felt 
and  appreciated.  President  Kennedy 
once  said. 

A  nation  reveals  itself  not  only  by  the 
men  it  procuces,  but  also  by  the  men  it 
honors  and  the  men  it  remembers. 

It  has  been  10  years  since  the  sign- 
ing of  the  peace  accords  in  Paris  which 


were  to  have  brought  about  the  end  of 
the  Vietnam  war.  But  the  war  has  not 
ended  for  the  families  of  2,500  Ameri- 
cans who  remain  unaccounted  for  in 
Southeast  Asia,  50  of  whom  are  from 
Georgia.  Our  country  is  acutely  aware 
of  the  suffering  experienced  by  the 
families  of  servicemen  held  captive  or 
missing  in  action. 

I  am  pleased  with  the  renewed  com- 
mitment this  administration  and  the 
Congress  has  brought  to  this  problem. 
Progress  is  being  made,  but  we  must 
continue  to  strive  for  the  f uUest  possi- 
ble accounting  for  our  missing  men. 
and  the  repatriation  of  the  remains  of 
those  who  died  serving  our  Nation. 
Resolution  of  the  fate  of  these  service- 
men is.  and  must  remain,  a  matter  of 
highest  national  priority.* 


SUPPORT  FOR  S.  402— RESTORA- 
TION OF  SEPARATE  FUNDING 
FOR  ESAA  PROGRAM 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  cosponsoring  S.  402,  a  bill  intro- 
duced by  my  colleague  from  New 
York,  Senator  Motnihan.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  is  to  restore  separate 
funding  for  the  Emergency  School  Aid 
Act  (ESAA)  program. 

In  1972,  the  Congress  passed  ESAA 
which  was  designed  to  encourage  com- 
munities to  voluntarily  desegregate 
their  schools.  In  fiscal  year  1981, 
school  districts  in  43  States  received 
$149.2  million  in  ESAA  aid.  However, 
the  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1981  rolled  the  ESAA  program  and  28 
other  education  programs  into  a  block 
grant.  This  has  resulted  in  severe  re- 
ductions in  the  amount  of  fimdlng 
which  local  school  districts  have  avail- 
able for  ESAA  activities.  For  example, 
Buffalo  public  schools  received  some 
$6.6  million  in  ESAA  funding  in  1981. 
Under  the  block  grant,  in  fiscal  year 
1982,  this  school  system  received  only 
$956,867.  an  86-percent  reduction  over 
the  prior  year. 

New  York  received  some  $20.35  mil- 
lion in  ESAA  funding  in  fiscal  year 
1981.  or  14  percent  of  the  total  Federal 
funding  under  this  program.  Local 
school  districts  in  Buffalo,  New  York 
City,  Rochester,  Newburgh,  and  other 
areas  used  this  fimdlng  for  voluntary 
desegregation.  Today,  their  funding 
has  been  substantially  reduced. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Commit- 
tee to  conduct  hearings  on  this  impor- 
tant matter  and  further  urge  the  Con- 
gress to  adopt  this  legislation.* 


EMIGRATION  OF  SOVIET  JEWS 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  join 
my  colleagues  in  cosponsoring  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  11.  urging  the 
Soviet  Union  to  pursue  a  more 
humane   emigration   policy  with   re- 


spect to  its  Jewish  citizens.  I  commend 
Senator  MrrcHEix  for  his  initiative  in 
Introducing  this  important  piece  of 
legislation. 

Mr.  President,  lifarch  28  of  this  year 
marked  the  30th  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  Josef  Stalin.  Few  public 
statements  accompanied  the  passing 
of  this  anniversary;  no  epitaphs  were 
necessary.  The  continuing  struggles  of 
the  many  people  still  subjected  to 
Soviet  oppression  stand  as  a  living  me- 
morial to  the  life  and  works  of  Josef 
Stalin.  The  plight  of  Soviet  Jews  is  but 
one  example  of  the  legacy  left  by  the 
self-proclaimed  "Man  of  Steel." 

That  the  basic  human  rights  of 
Soviet  Jews  are  being  denied  is  evi- 
denced by  the  declining  numbers  of 
those  permitted  to  emigrate  over  the 
past  few  years.  Only  125  Soviet  Jews 
emigrated  in  February  1983— fewer 
than  would  have  left  on  an  average 
day  in  1979.  The  implications  of  these 
denials  for  visas  are  ominous.  Naum 
Melmann,  a  distinguished  ph}rsicist 
and  human  rights  activist,  is  quoted  in 
the  March  20  Issue  of  the  New  York 
Times  as  saying  'The  total  freeze  on 
emigration  only  proves  that  Jews  are 
seen  as  a  commodity." 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opporiimity 
to  mention  the  plight  of  one  of  my 
constituents  who  has  felt  the  pain  of 
the  inhumane  Soviet  emigration 
policy.  Mr.  Semyon  Livshits,  currently 
living  and  working  as  an  engineer  in 
Taylor,  Mich.,  has,  since  1978,  been 
seeking  permission  for  his  wife 
Tamara  to  Join  him  in  the  United 
States.  Over  the  past  5  years,  Tamara 
has  made  four  applications  to  the 
Soviet  authorities  to  emigrate  to  the 
United  States,  along  with  two  applica- 
tions to  emigrate  to  Israel.  Each  has 
been  denied  for  reasons  not  fully  ex- 
plained by  the  Soviet  authorities.  The 
tragedy  of  Mr.  Livshits  and  his  wife 
extends  also  to  their  young  son  Mark, 
who  has  never  seen  his  father.  Yet, 
the  Livshits  are  Just  three  of  the 
"commodities,"  three  of  the  over 
10,000  individuals  whose  applications 
for  visas  have  been  denied  or  Ignored 
by  the  Soviet  officials. 

Mr.  President,  I  need  not  say  how 
the  plight  of  Semyon  Livshits  and  his 
family,  as  well  as  that  of  other  Jews 
who  wish  to  emigrate  from  Russia, 
stirs  my  conscience.  If  this  resolution  I 
am  cosponsoring  today  can  in  any  way 
help  their  family  and  others  to 
become  reunited,  I  would  count  it  as 
one  of  the  most  important  pieces  of 
legislation  I  have  sponsored.  We  must 
work  hard  to  insure  that  to  Semyon, 
Tamara,  and  Mark  Livshits,  and  the 
thousands  of  others  struggling  against 
Soviet  tyranny,  the  legacy  of  Josef 
Stalin  is  but  a  bitter  memory,  and 
nothing  more.* 
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A  NEW  TRANSLATION  OF  THE 
HOLT  SCRIPTURES 

•  Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terdmy  I  had  the  distinct  pleasure  of 
escorting  to  the  Oval  Office,  members 
of  the  Jewish  Publication  Society  of 
America  who  presented  President 
Reagan  with  a  document  of  immense 
spiritual  and  historical  significance.  A 
fully  revised  publication  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  complete  with  facts  and 
passages  compiled  from  recent  archeo- 
logical  findings,  such  as  the  Dead  Sea 
Scrolls,  was  given  to  President  Reagan 
as  a  personal  gift  from  the  society. 
The  specially  bound,  engraved  vol- 
umes were  presented  by  the  society's 
president.  Dr.  Muriel  Herman,  the  dis- 
tinguished author  Chaim  Potok,  and 
the  following  society  members:  Judge 
Charles  Wiener.  Robert  Rifkind.  Dr. 
Norma  Furst.  Dr.  Norman  Oler, 
Joseph  Mendelsohn,  and  Stuart  Eisen- 
Stat. 

Vtt.  President,  the  completion  of  a 
new  translation  of  a  religious  work  is 
not  usually  the  cause  for  souinding  the 
trumpets,  or  the  shofars,  of  our 
Nation.  However,  this  updated  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible  represents  the  result 
of  a  quarter  of  a  century's  worth  of 
constant,  painstaking  scholastic  re- 
search and  interpretation  by  the  most 
renowned  scholars  in  each  sect  of  Ju- 
daism. The  newly  translated  and  re- 
fined Holy  Scriptures  given  to  Presi- 
dent Reagan  today  are  the  product  of 
work  which  was  simply  impossible  to 
conduct  for  2.000  years.  This  Bible  is 
perhaps,  the  most  spiritual  text  pro- 
duced since  Israel  became  a  nation, 
and  the  hidden  treasures  of  our  Judeo- 
Christian  past  became  available  to  the 
academic  world. 

This  revised  Biblical  text  Is  the  prod- 
uct of  centuries  of  rich  culture  and  civ- 
ilization, and  it  pleases  me  greatly  to 
annoimce  to  this  body  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  can  now 
share  in  this  testimony  to  piety. 


The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Ms.  Briand-Naylor  in 
the  program  in  Taipei,  at  the  expense 
of  Soochow  University,  to  discuss  U.S.- 
Taiwan relations  is  in  the  interest  of 
the  Senate  and  the  United  Stotes.« 


NOTICE  OP  DETERMINATION  BY 
THE  SELECT  COBOCTTTEE  ON 
ETHICS 

•  Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
required  by  paragraph  4  of  rule  35 
that  I  place  in  the  Congressional 
RscoRS  this  notice  of  a  Senate  em- 
ployee who  proposes  to  participate  in 
a  program,  the  principal  objective  of 
which  is  educational,  sponsored  by  a 
foreign  government  or  a  foreign  edu- 
cational or  charitable  organization  in- 
volving travel  to  a  foreign  country 
paid  for  by  that  foreign  government  or 
organization. 

The  Select  Committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  which  would  permit  Ms.  Christine 
Briand-Naylor.  of  the  staff  of  Senator 
Path.  Tsohgas.  to  participate  in  a  pro- 
gram sponsored  by  Soochow  Universi- 
ty, in  Taipei,  Taiwan,  from  March  25 
to  April  2. 1983. 


DEATH  OF  CONGRESSMAN 
PHILLIP  BURTON 
•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the 
sudden  and  untimely  death  of  Phil 
Burton  this  weekend  leaves  the  Con- 
gress a  less  vibrant  institution.  Califor- 
nia's Sixth  District  has  lost  an  able 
Representative,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  remarkably  effective  legis- 
lator, and  poor,  hungry,  suid  disadvan- 
taged Americans  perhaps  their  single 
most  ardent  and  dedicated  champion. 

Phil  Burton  had  a  complex  charac- 
ter that  combined  very  different,  even 
contradictory,  qualities  and  which  re- 
sisted easy  capsuUzation. 

He  was  a  man  of  lofty  principle,  tac- 
tical wizardry,  and  nuts-and-bolts 
know-how.  No  one  I  met  during  my 
service  in  the  House  was  more  uncom- 
promising in  his  goals  and  ideals  or 
more  ingenious  at  crafting  compro- 
mises to  achieve  them.  He  could  speak 
with  profane  bluntness  or  rarlf led  sub- 
tlety. As  a  friend  he  was  fiercely  loyal; 
as  an  adversary,  implacable  and  abra- 
sive—and that  was  on  one  of  his 
milder  days.  But  If  a  poll  were  taken 
among  both  his  friends  and  foes,  he 
would  be  near  the  top  of  everyone's 
list. 

In  our  memory  of  him,  however,  two 
things  will  stand  out  among  all  these 
complexities  as  stark  and  unambig- 
uous. 

The  first  was  his  solid  record  of  ac- 
complishment as  a  legislator.  He  de- 
served considerable  credit  for  the  re- 
forms that  made  the  House  a  more 
open  and  Democratic  body  in  the  sev- 
enties, an  abiding  love  for  the  physical 
beauty  of  this  Nation  lay  behind  the 
landmark  parks  legislation  that  is  part 
of  his  legacy.  The  very  shape  of  the 
legislative  map  of  California  bears  the 
imprint  of  his  mastery  of  detail  and 
political  savvy  in  two  major  redlstrict- 
ing  fights.  The  nature  of  our  public 
laws  dealing  with  welfare,  food 
stamps,  black  limg  benefits,  social  se- 
curity, and  the  environment  would  be 
very  different  if  Phil  Burton  had  not 
devoted  to  them  his  considerable  intel- 
lect, sound  instincts  and  force  of  per- 
sonality over  the  past  18  years. 

The  second  quality  which  cuts 
through  the  contradictions  was  his 
passionate,  unswerving  commitment  to 
those  Americans  whom  power  and 
prosperity  had  passed  by.  If  you  were 
poor  or  old  or  disabled  or  disenfran- 
chised, if  you  could  not  afford  a  high- 
powered  lobbyist  to  nurture  your  in- 
terests Eind  causes  in  Washington,  you 
could  take  comfort  from  the  fact  that 
Phil  BxntTOH  was  there  working,  argu- 
ing, fighting  on  your  behalf,  putting 


together  the  coalitions  and  forging  the 
understandings  that  would  make  this 
society  a  fairer  place  in  which  to  live. 

Hubert  Humphrey  once  wrote  that 
the  moral  test  of  a  government  was 
not  how  it  dealt  with  the  privileged 
and  the  powerful:  they  after  all  could 
generally  look  out  for  themselves.  In- 
stead a  government  would  be  Judged 
by  "how  it  treats  those  who  are  in  the 
dawn  of  life,  the  children,  those  who 
are  in  the  twilight  of  life,  the  elderly, 
and  those  who  are  in  life's  shadows, 
the  sick,  the  needy  and  the  handi- 
capped." 

That  is  a  fair  measure  for  a  public 
man  as  well. 

For  almost  two  decades  in  Congress, 
those  were  Phil  Burton's  special  con- 
stituents. Of  course,  his  family,  his 
friends,  and  his  colleagues  all  deeply 
mourn  his  loss,  but  in  those  other 
groups,  too.  there  will  be  many,  most 
of  whom  he  never  met,  by  whom  he 
will  be  sorely  missed. 


DEATH  OF  AUDREY  BECK 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  several 
weeks  ago  one  of  Connecticut's  most 
dedicated  State  senators,  Audrey  Beck, 
died.  I  wanted  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  share  with  you  some  thoughts  I  had 
about  Audrey  that  were  delivered  in 
my  absence  at  her  memorial  service. 
In  Memory  of  Audrey  Beck 

It  is  with  great  sorrow  and  regret  that  I 
am  not  able  to  join  with  you  at  this  service 
to  mourn  the  death  ol  Audrey  Beck. 

With  a  vital  jobs  bill  pending  before  the 
Senate,  my  presence  In  Washington  is  neces- 
sary. But  Audrey,  of  all  people,  would  un- 
derstand my  absence.  With  her  deep  com- 
mitment to  public  service,  she  would  know 
that  even  at  times  of  grief  like  this  the  busi- 
ness of  politics  and  of  the  Senate  must  con- 
tinue. 

There  are  many  thoughts  I  had  wanted  to 
share  with  you  today,  many  pictures  of 
Audrey  I  had  wanted  to  paint.  She  was  a 
very  special  friend,  and  a  very  close  col- 
league. And  the  tempUtlon  In  remembering 
her  at  her  death  is  to  focus  on  her  legisla- 
tive contributions. 

But  there  is  another  memory  I  have  of 
Audrey  that  I  want  to  share  with  you,  a 
memory  of  the  woman  inside  the  legislator. 
Of  all  the  people  I  have  ever  known  In  poli- 
tics, Audrey  was  the  least  comfortable  with 
many  of  its  demands.  She  was  a  shy  person, 
a  person  for  whom  parades  and  picnics  and 
other  political  appearances  were  difficult. 
She  was  not  comfortable  with  the  social  de- 
mands made  on  a  politician. 

But  the  beauty  of  Audrey  was  that  she 
went  to  these  events  no  matter  how  difficult 
it  was  for  her.  She  knew  that  every  political 
event  was  vital  to  helping  her  constituents, 
and  ultimately  the  SUte  of  Connecticut.  No 
matter  what  the  personal  sacrifice,  Audrey 
knew  that  to  make  a  difference  In  this 
world,  politics  was  the  place  to  be. 

Al  Lowenstein  said  when  Bobby  Kennedy 
died  that  accepting  his  death  grew  harder 
with  time.  For  those  of  us  who  knew 
Audrey,  her  death  is  difficult— and  it  will 
grow  more  so.  Life  will  be  harder  for  all  of 
Audrey's  fellow  politicians  who  knew  In  her 
they  had  an  ally,  a  person  of  deep  principle. 


It  will  be  harder  for  the  people  that  she  rep- 
resented who  will  mias  her  voice  In  the  legis- 
lature on  their  behalf.  It  wUl  be  harder  for 
the  poor,  for  women,  for  minorities,  who 
knew  in  Audrey  they  had  a  champion  in 
their  cause.  It  will  be  harder  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  Connecticut,  which  never  had  a 
better  advocate.  And  it  will  be  harder  for  all 
of  her  friends  who  will  miss  her  special 
warmth,  her  knowing  friendship. 

There  is  no  denying  that  I  will  mias 
Audrey  greatly,  and  these  words  and 
thoughts  barely  express  our  loss.  She  was  a 
special  person,  a  unique  woman  whose  ab- 
sence has  left  a  deep  void  which  we  can 
never  fill. 

But  part  of  Audrey  will  live  on.  Here  con- 
tributions to  politics,  her  friendships,  her 
thoughts  and  her  deeds  will  survive.  Audrey 
leaves  to  all  of  us  the  legacy  of  her  pres- 
ence. The  poet  Wordsworth  expressed  this 
best: 

"Thou  has  left  behind 

Powers  that  will  work  for  thee:  air 

Earth  and  skies; 

There's  not  a  breathing  of  the  common 

wind 
That  will  forget  thee;  thou  has  great  allies: 
Thy  friends  are  exultations,  agonies. 
And     love,     and     man's     unconquerable 

mlnd."« 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
already  an  order  for  the  Senate  to  con- 
vene tomorrow  at  10  a.m..  is  there  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  correct. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  RECOGNITION 
OF  CERTAIN  SENATORS  ON 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order  two  Senators  be  recog- 
nized on  special  orders  of  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes  each  in  this  order: 
Senators  Quayle  and  Hart. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Pressler).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


RESOLUTION  RELATIVE  TO  THE 
DEATH  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 
PHILLIP  BURTON  OF  CALIFOR- 
NIA 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  resolution  for  myself  and 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

S.  Rks.  109 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  the  Honorable  Phillip  Burton,  late 
a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  communi- 
cate these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  transmit  an  enrolled  copy 
thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That  when  the  Senate  recesses 
today,  it  recess  as  a  further  mark  of  respect 


to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  Representa- 
tive. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  any  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the 
resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  109)  was 
agreed  to. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move, 
in  accordance  with  the  previous  order, 
and  pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution 
109,  as  a  further  mark  of  respect  to 
the  memory  of  the  deceased  Honora- 
ble Philup  Burton,  late  a  Represent- 
ative from  the  State  of  California, 
that  the  Senate  now  stand  in  recess 
imtil  10  aan.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
6:31  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until  to- 
morrow, Wednesday.  April  13.  1983.  at 
lOajn. 


NOMINA'nONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  April  12. 1983: 

AnUCAH  DXVKLOPMKHT  FODHSATIOM 

William  F.  Plckard.  or  Michigan,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Af- 
rican Development  Foundation  for  a  term 
of  6  years  (new  position). 

1984  LotrisiAHA  World  Ezposixioh 
John  Oiffen  Welnmann,  of  Louisiana,  to 
be  Commissioner  General  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment for  the  1984  T^nii^ii^nft  World  Ex- 
position (new  position). 

The  Judiciary 

Julia  Smith  Gibbons,  of  Tennessee,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  western  district  of 
Tennessee  vice  Harry  W.  Wellford,  elevated. 

Ricardo  H.  Hlnojosa,  of  Texas,  to  be  UJ3. 
district  judge  for  the  southern  district  of 
Texas  vice  Woodrow  B.  Seals,  retired. 
Departmemt  op  Justice 

Edward  S.  G.  Dennis,  Jr.,  of  Pennsylvania, 
to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  eastern  district 
of  Pennsylvania  for  the  term  of  4  years  vice 
Peter  F.  Valra,  Jr.,  term  expired. 

Rudolph  W.  Giuliani,  of  New  York,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  southern  district  of 
New  York  for  the  term  of  4  years  vice  John 
S.  Martin,  Jr. 

Roiudd  A.  Donell,  of  West  Virginia,  to  be 
U.S.  liCarshal  for  the  northern  district  of 
West  Virginia  for  the  term  of  4  years  vice 
Hubert  T.  Taylor,  term  expired. 

Charles  F.  Goggln  III.  of  Tennessee,  to  be 
U.S.  Marshal  for  the  middle  district  of  Ten- 
nessee for  the  term  of  4  years  vice  William 
J.  Evins,  Jr.,  term  expired. 

Federal  Marithix  CoiaassioR 

Robert  Setrakian,  of  California,  to  be  a 
Federal  Maritime  Commissioner  for  the 
term  expiring  June  30.  1987,  vice  Richard  J. 
Daschbach.  resigned. 

DEPARTMxirT  or  Defense 

Chapman  Beecher  Cox,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  vice 
John  S.  Herrington,  resigned. 


Intre  Armt 
The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  asdgned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Maj.  Gen.  Robert  M.  Elton.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  grade  indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  ffeneral 

Lt.  Gen.  John  F.  Forrest.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  age 
55.  VS.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  ffeneral 

Maj.  Gen.  Robert  L.  Wetzel,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
U.S.  Army. 

In  THE  Navy 
The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  as^gned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  de^gnated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  admiral 

Vice  Adm.  Steven  A.  White.  XXX-XX-XXXX/ 
1120.  U.S.  Navy. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  5137,  to  be  appointed  as  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  and  Sur- 
geon General: 

To  be  surgeon  general 
Rear    Adm.    Lewis    H.    Seaton.    Medical 
Corps.  XXX-XX-XXXX/2100.  U.S.  Navy. 

In  the  An  Force 

The  following  Air  National  Guard  of  the 
United  SUtes  officers  for  promotion  in  the 
Reserve  of  the  Air  Force  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  S93(a)  title  10  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code,  as  amended: 

LIMB  OF  THE  AIB  FORCE 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Maj.  John  G.  Aldous.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maj.  Robert  K.  Armour.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maj.  Gary  L.  Clonlnger,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maj.  Danny  E.  Davidson,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maj.  Walter  W.  Grant.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maj.  Eric  R.  Hagelthom,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maj.  Richard  C.  Hastings.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maj.  Duane  L.  Kratz.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maj.  Larry  C.  Lovett,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maj.  Lawrence  A.  Maciariello.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maj.  Larry  W.  Martin.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maj.  Robert  M.  McCoy.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maj.  Gene  W.  (juick.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maj.  John  B.  Renton.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maj.  Jerry  H.  Risher.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maj.  William  J.  Shondel.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maj.  Jon  N.  Swift.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maj.  Andrew  Zeck.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

NURSE  corps 

MaJ.  Una  S.  Ruppel,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Intre  Army 
The  following-named  officer  as  permanent 
professor  at   the   U.S.   Military   Academy, 
under  the   provisions   of  title   10,   United 
SUtes  Code,  sections  4331  through  4333: 
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To  be  vermantnt  pnfttaor  and  dejtutt/  head 
of  the  Department  of  Foreign  Lanffuagea 

Thomas.  Edward  J.  P..  012-a«-9193 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  in  their  active  duty  grades,  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code: 

To  be  second  lieutenant 
Burgess,  Roger  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dent.  Scott  P..  490-56-^752 
EEames,  Pred  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Parker,  Michael  N..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rogers.  Jack  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wyler.  Russel  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

7b  be  first  lieutenant 
i^pHmm  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
To  be  captain 
Alvarado.  Mario.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
To  be  major 
Ball.  Marvin  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Keith.  David  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lemons.  Gerald  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vogelsgesang.  Walter  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wright,  Mary  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Dicks.  James  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pragala.  James  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lewis,  Gerald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sanderson,  Richard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sl«ika.  Sylvester  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Van  Hoose.  Dallas,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

blTHK  ARICT 

The    following-named    Reserve    Officers' 
Training  Corps  cadets  for  appointment  In 
the  Regular  Army  of  the  United  States  in 
the  grade  of  second  lieutenant,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code: 
Abemathy.  George  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Abrams,  Lawrence  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Acclnelli,  Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Acevedo.  Pedro  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Acker.  Bradley  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Adams,  Dan  L..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Adams,  Daren  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Adams,  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Adams.  Scott  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Adams.  Timothy  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Adcock.  Travis  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Adklnson.  Richard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Adler,  Peter  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Agostini.  Lawrence.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Akers,  Carolyn  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
AUen.  Henry  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Allen.  John  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
AUer.  C.  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Allison.  Patrick  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Alvarez,  Julio  L..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ament.  Jerome  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Amerson.  Tarolyn  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Anderson,  Anthony  U.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Anderson,  Earideth.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Anderson.  Jack  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Anderson.  James  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Anderson.  JuUa  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Anderson.  Michael  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Andris.  Andrew  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Angevine.  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Apodaca.  Michael  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Arauco.  Oscar  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Archibald.  Donald  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Armentrout.  Douglas.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Armiger.  James  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Armstrong.  Angela.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Armstrong.  Beverly,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Armstrong,  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Arnold,  CynthU  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Arp,  James  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Arredondo.  Stefan.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ATKnault.  Elizabeth.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Arthur.  Norman  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Asher.  Jeffrey  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
AtUway,  Gregory  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Atwood.  Earl  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Augus,  Tvette  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Austin.  Trudy  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Avery,  Alan  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Avery.  Kenneth  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Avery.  Michael  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
AvUes,  Ivonne  Y..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ayala.  Jose  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ayers,  Carl  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Azemar.  Jacques  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Babenco.  Henry  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Babineau.  Mark  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bachelor,  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bacon.  Daimy  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bacon.  Ronald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baehr.  Robert  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bagent.  Arlene  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baggio.  Daniel  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bailey.  Arthur  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bakalar.  Scott  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baker,  Bernard  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baker.  Bonnie  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baker.  Brian  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baker.  Deborah  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baker.  George  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baker,  Leonard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baker.  Peter  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baldus.  Deborah  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baldwin.  Theldene.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BaU.  Carman  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ball,  David  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BaUard.  Sharon  Y..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ballway,  William  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Banach.  Ludwig  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Banach,  Stefan  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Banks.  L.  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barber.  David  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barber.  Gary  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barbieri.  Thomas  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barbour.  Steven  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barfield.  Harvey  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barga,  Elizabeth  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barlow.  Karen  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barlow.  Susan  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barnes,  Robert  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bamett.  Douglas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bamett.  Marcus  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bamett.  WUliam  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barr,  Karen  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barr.  Matthew  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barrett.  James  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barrick.  Phillip  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barrineau.  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barszcz,  Kevin,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bartenstein.  Joseph.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bartl.  Bruce  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bartolomei.  R.  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bartolotto.  John  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Basehore,  Karen  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bass.  Joseph  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Batschelet.  Allen  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Batten.  Richard  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Battschlnger.  Glenn.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bauer.  John  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baumgartner.  M.  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baute,  Sarah  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baxter,  Robert  M..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bayer.  Daniel  K.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Beale,  Mary  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Beard,  Ronald  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Beasley.  Samuel  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Beauchamp.  Mark  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Becerra.  Rafael  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Becker.  Deborah  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Beckman,  Steven  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Beckmann,  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Beer.  Elaine,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Beha,  George  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Beha,  Lori  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Behler.  Carl  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Belk,  JR  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BeU,  Anthony  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 


BeUe.  Norman  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Belva.  David  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Benecke.  MicheUe  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Benjamin.  Charles  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bennett.  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bennett.  Margaret  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bennett.  Robert  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bequette.  Bryan  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Berenz,  James  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Berger.  Jere  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Berrigan.  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Berry.  Alan  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Berry.  Kurt  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bess.  Jeffery  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bethel.  Antoine  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Beyer.  Eric  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Beynon.  Terry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bianchi.  John  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bicknell.  Van  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Biega.  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Billings.  Mary  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bills,  Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Blrong.  Gundula  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BUhop.  Sue  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Blssett.  Stephen  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Blzer.  Mark  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Black.  Christopher.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Blackburn.  David  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Blaesing,  David  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Blair.  John  H.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Blais.  Matthew  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Blake.  Christopher,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Blake,  Geoffery  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Blanchard.  Carol  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Blank.  Michael  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Blanton.  Ciutls  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Blanton,  Jeffrey  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Blaylock.  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Block.  William  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boardman.  Chase  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boardman.  Deborah  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bodison.  Marlin.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boemer.  Erich  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BofUl.  Guillermo  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boggs,  Richard  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bolan,  Brett  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bolds,  Avery  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bolint,  Steven  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boiler.  Michael  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BoUinger.  WUliam,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bolster.  Kent  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boneta,  Otto  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boone,  David  L,,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Borgardts,  Allen  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bosbyshell,  W.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bosley.  David  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bossart.  Bonnie  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bostanclc.  Marc  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bothwell.  Don  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Botton.  Cynthia  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bouie.  Michael  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bowe,  Timothy  L,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bowers.  James  M.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bowman,  Sherry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bowman,  Theron.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bowman.  Timothy  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boyd.  Johnny  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boyklns.  Ronald  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boyster.  Debbie  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Braddock.  Kenneth  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bradin,  James  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bradley,  John  W..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brantley,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brantley,  Michael  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Braswell,  Baron  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Braun.  Christopher.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Breazeale.  Christopher.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bredesen.  William  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brehm.  Norman  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brekke.  Norman  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brennan.  Christophe,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brennan,  Terrence  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bretzln.  Randall  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brewer.  Erwin  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Brierly.  Carol  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BriggB,  Stephen  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brock,  Marsha  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brode.  Brian  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brodersen,  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Broekhoven.  Dave  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BromweU.  Reginald.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brophy.  Elizabeth  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brown.  David  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brown.  Dwayne  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brown.  Gary  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brown.  Glenn  R..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brown,  Jerry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brown,  Kevin  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brown,  Michael  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brown,  Otis  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brown,  Stephan  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brown,  Timothy  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brown,  Todd  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brown,  Tyrone  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brown,  Verne  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Browning,  Alan  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brozetti,  John  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bnmner.  Earl  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brunner.  Thomas  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brunt.  John  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bryant,  Thomas  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bryar,  Richard  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brynsvold.  Richard.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Buchleltner,  Thomas.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Buchnowski.  Randy  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Buckles.  Brent  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Buckley.  Patrick  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bukartek.  John  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bula,  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bullard.  Sharon  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bullinger,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bunker.  Carey  A.,  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bunting.  Barry  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Burbules.  George  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Burch,  Raymond  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Burg.  Steven  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Burkes,  Gregory  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Burklow,  Thomas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Burley,  Edward  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bums,  Thresa,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bums.  Joseph  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bums.  Michael  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Burr.  Gerald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bumis,  RandaU  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Burton.  James  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Burton.  James  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Burwell.  Lyrm  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bushyhead.  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Butler,  David  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Butrico,  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Butts,  Robert  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Byrd,  Craig  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Byron.  Paul  G..  261.67-7454 
Cahoon.  Colin  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cain.  David  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Caldwell,  Stephen  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Callewaert,  Peter  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Calliott.  Renee  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Calvert,  Mark  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Calvin,  Gregory  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Campbell.  Altrus  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Campbell,  Barry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CampbeU.  Steven  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Campeau.  Kelly  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Campion.  Guy  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Canales.  Reyes  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cancian,  Maria  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Canestrinl,  Kenneth.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cantrell.  Roy  R..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cantu,  Daniel  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Capparelli.  James  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carballosa.  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carey.  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carney,  Joseph  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carothers.  John  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carroll,  Bruce  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carroll.  Jamie  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carson.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Carter,  Charles  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carter,  David  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carter.  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Casalnova,  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cass.  Scott  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Castillo.  Hector  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cato.  Vemlce.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Caton.  Tony  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Caylor.  Donna  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cecil,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cellini,  Joseph  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cepak,  Bennett  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chamberlin.  E>anette,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chambliss,  Johm  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Champion.  Pamela  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chang.  Domingo  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chapman,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chatham,  Brian  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cheatham,  Antoine.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chesser.  David  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chin.  Bennett  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cho.  Young  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chong,  Yoo  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Christensen,  Reed  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Christie,  Kevin  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chritton,  Kenneth  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chung,  Christopher,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Church,  Jason  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cipriano,  Eric  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ciucci,  Robert  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Claeys,  Ronald  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Clancy,  Siobhan  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Clark,  Arthur  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Clark,  Dane  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Clark.  David  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Clark.  Kevin  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Clarke,  Arlen  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Clarke.  Robert  L.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Clary,  Perald  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Clawson,  Michael  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Clement.  Mark  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cliett.  Christopher,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cluxton,  David  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Coby.  Henry  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Coby.  Jonathan  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cockerill.  Mark  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cody.  Alan  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cohen,  Steven  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Colar,  Linda  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cole,  David  L..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cole,  Scott  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cole,  Terry  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Coles.  David  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CoUege.  Cynthia  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Colocousis,  Chris  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Colvln,  Sylvester,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Comer,  Larry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Compton,  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Conaway,  Andrew  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Concepcion,  Jorge  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Condon,  Paul  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Conklin,  George  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Conn.  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Coimell,  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Connelly.  Merle  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Connelly.  Timothy  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Conners,  Brian  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Convery,  Joseph  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cook,  Dwlght  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cook,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cook.  Robert  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Coon.  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cooper,  Hugh  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Corley,  Thomas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cornell,  Kevin  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Coronel,  Mario,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Corson,  Mark  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cote.  Use  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cotter,  Brian  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cotto,  Juan  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CottreU.  Chris  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cottrell,  Daniel  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Courtney.  James  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Coxson.  David  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Cozby.  Richard  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crabtree,  Thomas  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cramer,  Christopher,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Craven,  Eric  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crawford.  Brian  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crawford,  Kenneth  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crawford,  WendeU  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crea.  Thomas  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cregan.  Joseph  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crenshaw,  Mark  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cresci.  Anthony  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crews,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crihfleld,  Charles.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crocker.  David  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cross,  Pred  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cross,  Gary  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crow,  Jason  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CroweU.  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crudup.  Timothy,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cruz.  Elvys  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Culbert,  Debra  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Culp,  Mattie  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cummings,  Darryl  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cummlngs,  James  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cunningham,  Thoma  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Currie.  Donald  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Curry.  BSartin  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Curry,  Peter  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Curry,  Randall  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Curtis,  Marsha  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Curto.  Michael  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cutajar,  Robert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Czerw,  Russell  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Daczkowski.  Thomas,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dalen,  Peter  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
E>alessandro,  J.  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dalton,  Gary  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Damon.  Steven  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dangerfield,  Marily.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Daniel.  Gordon  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Daniel,  Patricia  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Daniels,  Jody  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Daniels,  Jon  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
I>aniels.  Paul  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Daniels,  Stephen  G.,  526-21-'*'''' 
Danielson,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dantzler,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Danussi,  Garry  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Darden,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Darden,  Lola  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DamaU.  David  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Daskevich.  Anthony.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Davies,  Elizabeth  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Davies.  Joseph  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
E>avis,  Alexander  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Davis,  Andre  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Davis.  DarreU  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Davis,  Dennis  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Davis.  Edwin  U.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Davis.  Gregory  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Davis.  Kirk  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Davis,  Lyndal  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Davis,  Mark  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Davis,  Marylou  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Davis.  Rickey  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Davis.  Russell  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Davis,  Thomas  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Davis,  Timothy,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dawson,  Carl  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Day.  Tim  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dean.  Prank  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Deeds,  Ronald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Degelos.  Perry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
E>elaney,  Matthew  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Delgado.  Ana  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Delgrippo.  Lori  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DeU.  Thomas  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Delossantos.  Arturo,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Deluca.  Peter  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Demassey,  E>avid  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Deneff.  Wayne  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
I>enlke.  Elizabeth  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dennis.  Darryl  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dennis,  Yolanda  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Dermer.  PhUip  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DesUva.  David  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Despain.  Michael  J..  530-4M-9484 
Devens.  Michael  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Devoy.  David  D..  U.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Devrles.  David  O..  n.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dlaa.  Veronica  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dkdceraon.  Diana.  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dickenon.  Jerry.  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DIetoold.  CarroU  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Diedcmann.  Nancy  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Diekman.  Linda  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Diets.  Donald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DOlow.  Daniel  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dishman.  Addison  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Divecchio,  Elixa,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dixon.  Anthony  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dixon.  Lawrence  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dixon.  Tiki.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Doak.  Victor  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dobbs.  Jerry  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dolgoff .  Scott  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DoUoff.  Scott  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dolph.  David  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Domaas,  Erik  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Domenici.  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Donahue.  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Donahue.  Scott  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Donaldson.  Bruce  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dopp.  Charles  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Domblaser.  David  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dougherty.  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dougherty.  William.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Douglas.  James  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Douglass,  Laurel  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dowdy.  Michael  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Doyen.  Michael  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Draeger.  David  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Draper.  Jimmie  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dreby,  Conrad  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dreier.  Jeffrey  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Driver,  Donna  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dudley.  Nathan  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Duf  resne.  Kathleen.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dull.  Eric  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dulling.  James  O..  212-6&-3365 
Duncan.  Robert.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dundorf,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Duppler.  Lawrence  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Durham.  Carl  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Durr.  Charles  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Durtschi.  Michael  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DuttUnger.  Norbert,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dutton.  Dale  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dye.  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dykes.  Daryl  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dslncielewski.  Stephen.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Earles,  Rockne  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Easterling.  Harry  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Eaton.  Bradley  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ebel.  Kathryn  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Eckert,  Lawrence  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Edwards,  John  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Edwards.  Richard  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Edwards.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Edwards,  Theodore  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Egbert.  Jerry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Egeland.  Marjean  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Elchberger.  Barbara.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Elam.  John  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Elam.  Mark  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Elinson.  William  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Elliott.  Kevin  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Elberston.  Brand  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Englebreth.  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Erickson,  Gregory  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ericaon,  Jon  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ericson,  Peter  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ermert,  Michael  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ernest,  Harold  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ethridge.  Joe  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Eubank.  David  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Evans.  Bruce  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Evans,  Christopher.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Evans.  Ricahrd  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Evans,  Thomas  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Everett.  Keith  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ewing,  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Elxparza.  Stephen  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Eyre,  David  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fagerstrom.  Bruce  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fahey,  Brendan  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pair,  Martin  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Falcone,  Stephen  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Parrell.  Christophe,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Patzlnger.  Eric  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Favors.  Willie  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Featherstone.  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Peddeler,  Douglas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pelkel.  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ferguson,  Darry.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ferguson,  Donald  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ferguson,  Howard  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ferreiro,  Garrett  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FerreU.  Robert  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fiato.  Thomas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fichter.  Sandra.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fields.  Patricia  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pierko.  Francis  X..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pinfrock.  Chancy  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Finger,  Bfichael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Finn,  Deirdre  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FIschlachweiger.  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fishbain.  Joel  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fisher.  Anthony  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fisher.  James  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fisher.  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Flaherty,  Michael  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Flaherty.  Patrick  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Planery,  Mark  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Plelschauer.  Rich.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fletcher.  James  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Flowers.  Jonathan  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Floyd.  Carter  W.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Plynn.  Timothy  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Flynt,  William  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pogarty,  Stephen  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fogll.  Paul  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Foley.  Kenneth  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Folger.  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ford,  Jeanette  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Forrester,  P.  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Porseth,  Leonard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fossa,  Timothy  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Foster,  Eric  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fowler.  Jerry  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fowler,  Norman  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fowler,  Stephen  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fowler.  William  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fox,  Roy  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Foy,  Stephen  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fragale,  Frank  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fraley.  James  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Frame,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Francis,  Tony  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Prank.  Trent  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Franke,  David  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Franke,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Franklin,  Marvalene,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Franklin,  Patrick  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Franks,  Eldon  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Praser,  Carol  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Frazler,  Douglas  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fredrickson.  Craig,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Freelon,  Timothy  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Freeman,  David  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Freeman,  David  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Freeman,  Guy  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
French,  Felicia,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
French,  Kevin  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
French,  Stephen  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
French,  Timothy  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fretz,  Stuart  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Prohbieter,  Gregory,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Frushour,  Cara  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fuata,  Benedict  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fucella,  Joseph  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fudk,  Timothy  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Puller,  William  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Funderburk.  Keith  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Funk.  Robin  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oabaldon,  Estanisla,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oaige,  Barbara  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gajewski,  Joseph  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oaling,  Gregory  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gall,  Joseph  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gallagher.  John  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gallirio.  Gina  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gallop.  Tanya  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Galvagno,  Steven  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gamallnda,  Enrico  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gange,  Steven  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Garcia.  Ruth  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Garman.  John  L.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gamer,  WUliam  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Garris.  Rosemary  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Garrison.  Douglas  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gates.  Philip  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gatje,  Michael,  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gaud,  Reynaldo.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gaumer.  David  R..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gearhart.  Scott  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gerbhardt.  Lisa  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gee.  Benny  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
George.  Keith  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gibbard.  Bob  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gibson.  Larry  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gienapp.  Ronald  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oierl.  Jonathan  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GUbertson,  David  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GUlen,  Michele,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gillls,  Patrick  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gilmartln,  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Glover,  WUliam  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gneiser,  Douglas  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gnemi,  Nickl  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Goddard.  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Godston,  Peter  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Goehring,  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Goetzke.  Kenneth  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Goewey,  Josh  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Golczewski.  Prederi.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Goldsborough,  John.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oonnering,  Leo  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gonzalez.  Michael  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gonzalez.  Steven  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gonzalez.  Anibal.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gonzalez.  Osvaldo,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gonzalez.  Ralph  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Goodale,  Diane  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Goodwin,  Edwin  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Goold,  Jeffrey  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gora,  Brian  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oorden,  Timothy  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gordon.  Walter  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gorman,  Alfred  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gross.  Nellie  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gott,  KendaU  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Goulart,  I^ark  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Grady,  Edward  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Grande.  Marie  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Grant,  Carl  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gray,  Elton  P..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Green.  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Green,  Dwayne  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Green,  Jesse  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Green,  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Greenland.  Brenda  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Greer,  Jess  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Orier,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Griffin.  Jonathan  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Griffin,  MicheUe  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Griffin,  RandaU  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Griffin,  Terri  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Griffith,  Charles  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Griffith,  Paul  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Origley.  Erogies.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Grimes,  Donn  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Grimes,  Gary  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Grimes,  Vernon  E.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Groetken,  Susan  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gross,  Gregg  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Groaa.  Steven  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Grove.  Steven  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oruenwald,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Onindman,  Steven  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Guest,  Gregory.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ouillot.  Mark  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gutierrez,  Eduardo,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gutierrez.  John  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Guyant.  Maurice  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ouzik,  Matthew  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Haasenritter,  David,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Habel,  Douglas  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HabUtzel.  Carolyn.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hahn.  Andrew  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hair.  Andrew  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hakala.  Gregg  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Haider.  Matthew  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hale.  Peter  P..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hale.  Stephen  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Haley,  Thomas  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HaU,  Jeffrey  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HaU.  Jennie  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hall.  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hall.  Robert  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hall.  Roger  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hall.  William  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Halse.  Peter  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hamilton,  Mary  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hamlet,  Edward  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hamlin.  Cheryl  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hamman,  Mary  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hanf ,  DarreU  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hannah,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hansen,  Anthon  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hansen,  Karen  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hansen,  Paul  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hansmarm,  Gloria  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Haraburda.  Scott  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Haraway,  Deborah  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harber,  Dennis  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harden,  Susanne  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hardin.  Larae  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hardinge,  James  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hardy,  Charles  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hargreaves.  KeUie.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harkness.  Jimmy  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harlan,  Douglas  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harlston,  Sterling.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hamois,  Timothy  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harper,  Michael  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harper.  Rickey  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harper.  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harris.  Charles  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harris.  Chauncey.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harris,  Christopher,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harris,  Harlan  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harris,  Merri  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harris,  Rebecca  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harris,  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harris.  Stewart  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harrison.  Tamara  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harrison,  Thomas  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harrington.  Gregory,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harsh,  George  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hartley,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hartsock,  Daniel  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harvey.  Christopher.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harvey,  Steven  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harwart.  Paul.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hatchett.  Monte  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hathcock.  William  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Havard.  Marvin  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hawkins.  Bobby  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hayden,  Jane  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hayden,  Michael  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hayes.  Bernard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hayes,  Edwin  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hayes,  William  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hayhurst,  Mark  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Heanue,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Heath.  Clarence  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hefty.  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hegna.  Thomas  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Heib,  George  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Hein,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Helns,  John  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hellenga,  Gary  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Helman,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Helmeyer,  Karen  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Helton,  Perry,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Henry,  Samuel  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Henry,  William  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Henael.  Randy  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Herczeg,  Stephen  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Herd.  Walter  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Herdes,  Gregory  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hermans.  Terence  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hernandez.  Juan  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Herring,  Howard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Herron,  Georgia  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hess,  Timothy  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hesser,  Elaine  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hetrick,  Gary  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hickman.  WiUiam  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hicks.  Bobbie  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hicks.  Melvin  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Higglns.  Scott  Y..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hlldebrand.  John  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HUkert,  David  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hill,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hill,  Jason  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hilliard,  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hines.  Carla  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hirata.  Jay  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hite,  Thomas  R..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hitt.  Gina  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hnizdor,  Randal  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hobbs.  Arthur  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hobby,  Michael  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hodge.  David.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hodges.  NoreU  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hoefer.  Andreas.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hoff.  Barbara  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hoffman.  William  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hofland,  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hogan,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Holachek,  Jeffrey  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Holben.  Gary  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Holbrook,  John  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Holm,  Peter  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Holmes,  Aimette  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Holmes.  R.  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HolsUaw.  Mark  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Holtrop.  John  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Holtzman.  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Honore.  JR  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hooker.  Scott  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hope,  Michael  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hopely.  Marie  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hopkins.  Kathlyn  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hopkins.  Priscilla,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hopper.  Bradley  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Horan.  Timothy  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Horwitz.  Charles  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hosch,  Linda  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hosier,  David  R..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hosier,  Steven  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Howard.  Reginald  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HoweU.  Richard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hoxle,  Michael  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hoyer,  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hrabanek.  Jeffry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hudak.  Craig  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Huddleston.  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hudson.  Benjamin  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Huggins.  William  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hughes,  Christopher,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hughes,  Paul  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hume.  Charles  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Humphrey.  Priedbert,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Humphreys,  Thomas  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hunt.  Corey  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hunt.  Marcus  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hunt.  Margaret  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hunter,  Virginia  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hurd.  Catherine  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HusUva.  Stephen  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hutchinson.  David  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Huyler.  Duncan  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hyres.  David  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Iddins.  Jeffrey  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ikstrum.  Andris  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ingram,  Jeffrey  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Innis.  David.  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ippolito,  Frank  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Irace.  Diane  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Irizarry,  Eric  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Isbell.  Valerie  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ivory,  Glenn  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Izard.  WUliam  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jack.  Douglas  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jackson.  Gall  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jackson.  John  D.,  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jackson.  Steven  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jacoby.  Jennifer  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jakielski.  Philip  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
James.  Christian  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Janas.  Catherine  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Janowiak,  Luke  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jaworski,  Andreas  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jean.  Janet  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jenks,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jennings,  Theodore,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jensen,  Garrett  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jinishian.  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Joel.  Kenneth  W..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johansen.  Beth  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson.  BiUy  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson.  Brad  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson,  C  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson,  Clarence  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson.  Daniel  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson,  Douglas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson,  Holli  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson.  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson,  Janet  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jolinson,  Jimmy  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson,  Lewis  K..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson.  Lisa  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson.  Norman  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson.  Raymond  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson.  Rem!  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson,  Rivers  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jotinson,  Stephen  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson,  Ty  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jones,  Alan  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jones.  David  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jones,  Edward  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jones.  Eric  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jones,  Eugene  H.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
.Jones.  Gladys  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jones.  Gregory  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jones.  John  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jones.  Lawrence  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jones.  Levam  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jones.  Pete  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jones,  Sylvester,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jones.  William  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jorgenson.  Dale  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Joyner.  Byron  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Judson,  Matthew  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Judy.  Edward  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jurgens,  David  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kabisch,  David  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kaeser,  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kahley,  Kevin  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kahue,  Bryan.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kahue.  PhUip.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kallerson,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kaminar,  John  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kaneaster,  Rodney  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kaplan,  Joseph  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Karaffa,  Steven  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Karkoski,  Kevin  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kama,  Philip  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Karr,  Gregory  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Karr,  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Karr,  Todd  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kaste,  Michael  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kaziewlcz,  Suzanne,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Keable,  Edward  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Keeler.  Ronald  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kell.  Mmrc  A..  038-4»-SlM 
Keller.  Lonwood  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KeUer.  Nancy  M..  4S8-l»-7347 
KeUer,  Scott  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KeUy.  WOliam  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kelaey.  Daniel  O..  528-90-882S 
Kemp.  Mark  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kendell.  Robert  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kendrick.  Newton  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kennedy.  Brian  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kenney,  Gerald  P..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kent.  Margaret  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kentopp,  Timothy  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kepler.  Kevin  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kerans.  Timothy  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kercado.  Alberto.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kemeas,  Barry  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kersey.  Michael  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kessler.  Patrick  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ketterer.  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kidner.  Crlstofer  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KidweU.  Judy  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kleman.  Joseph  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kimpson.  MUton  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
King.  Charles  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
King.  Daniel  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
King.  Harry  B.,  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
King.  Mark  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
King.  Paula  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Klpi.  Jeffery  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kirkland.  Benjamin.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kirkland.  Crayton  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kimes.  Andre  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kitson.  Bridget  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kitt.  Sandra  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Klein.  William  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KllpiMtein.  Thomas.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Knapp.  Richard  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Knight,  David  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Knipper.  James  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Knisley,  Anthony  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Knope,  Kenneth  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Knott.  Thomas  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Koehler.  Steven  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Koehne,  Kathleen  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Koetting.  C.  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kohanski.  Phillip.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Koivlsto.  John  M..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kokemak.  John  P..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Konecsni.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Koon.  Gerald  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kowalewski.  Linda  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kowalaki.  Brian  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KoBlik.  Michael  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KoElovsky.  P.  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kraak.  Scott  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kraemer.  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kramer.  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Krause.  Kurt  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kreis.  Clarence  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kreps.  Bart  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Krieg.  William  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kroening.  Paul  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kropp.  Bfanfred.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Krupa.  Joseph  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Krzeminski.  S  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kuhler.  Stephen  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kurg.  Gabrielle  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kurvach.  Russell  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lachance  Daniel  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lackey.  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
laclair.  Lisa  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ladra.  Christopher.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ijtgutchik.  Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Laird.  RandaU  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tramanna.  Catherine,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Uunbrecht.  Patricia.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
I^mbusta.  John  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
I^ncaster.  Jackie  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Landis.  Dean  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
iMne.  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lane.  Ronald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Laneve.  Ronald  &.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Lang.  Scott  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Langley.  John  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lanza.  Mario  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lapointe.  Paul  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Larese.  William  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Larimore.  Vann  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Larivlere,  Edward  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lascana,  Manuel.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Laskley.  Frank.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lassiter.  Kathleen,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Latham.  Michael  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Law.  Thomas  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lazsell.  Mary  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lemaire.  Richard.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Leahy.  Edward  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Leakey.  Brian  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Leaming,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Leander,  Allison  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Leap,  Peter  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Leapheart,  Joy  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lear,  Tracy  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Leben,  Richard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lechowlch,  R  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lecompte,  Tom  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ledoux,  Michael  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lee.  Anthony  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lee,  Jerrette,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lee,  Joseph  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Leech,  Terry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Legamaro,  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Legere.  Paul  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Legg.  Fleming  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lehardy,  Louis  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lemon.  Willie  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lentz.  Michael.  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Leppiaho.  Cathy  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Leslie,  Barry  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lessley.  Douglas  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lett.  Donald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Leuschner.  Edward  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lewis,  Brian  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lewis,  Bruce  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lewis,  Harold  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lewis,  MarshaU  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lewis,  MicheUe,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Leyting,  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Libbey.  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lieb,  Jeffrey  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ueske,  Stephen  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Llgotti,  Thomas  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lin,  James,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Under,  James  B..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Linton,  WUllam  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lipka.  Daniel.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lissabet,  Ernest  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Little,  Andre  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lloyd,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Loefstedt,  Paul  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Loftis.  Darlene  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Logan,  Deborah  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Logan,  Kevin  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Logue.  Lawrence  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lombard!.  Glno  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lombard!,  Paul  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lombardo,  Joseph  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lomtevas,  Peter  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Long,  Christopher  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Long.  Fred  W.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Long,  Kevin  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Long,  Paul  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Long,  Thomas  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Longua,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lopez.  Orlando,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lott,  Robert  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Louie.  Dennis  Y.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Loveless.  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lowery.  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Loyd,  WUllam  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lubenec,  Serge  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lubkeman,  Mark,  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lucas,  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lucherlni,  Monte  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Luebke.  Stephen  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Luminiello,  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Lunday,  Michael  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lundgren,  Kenneth  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lutz.  Kevin  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lynch,  Robin  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lyon,  Edward  V.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lyon,  Steven  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lyons.  Stephen  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lys,  Rose  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Macdonald,  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Macgregor,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Makln,  Patrick  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Macleod,  Glenn  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Madden,  Michael  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mahaffee,  Gerald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mahan,  Robin  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mahanna,  Cory  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maher,  John  F..  11.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maher,  Mark  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mahoney.  Daniel  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Malda.  Gregory  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Major.  Gary  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Malagari,  Anthony  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Malecha,  AUen  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mallard,  Steven  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MaUery,  Jay  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mallgren,  Raymond  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ManganeUo,  R.  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mangus.  Nicholas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mangus,  Patrick  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mannarino,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Marchini,  Lawrence,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Marcinkowski,  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Marietta,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Marino.  Thomas  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Markey,  Timothy  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Marler,  Diane  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Marsh,  Terrence,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Marshall,  Charles  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MarshaU,  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MarshaU,  Kevin  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Martel,  Leslie  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Marthaler,  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Martin.  Ernest  R..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Martin,  Jay  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Martin.  RusseU  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Martinez,  Javier  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Martinez,  Linda  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Martinez,  Roland,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MascoU,  Jeffrey  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mason,  Reginald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Massaroni,  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Masterson,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mastrovito,  Frank  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mathls,  Kevin  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Matthews.  Barbara,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Matties,  James  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mauldin.  Mark  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mavracick,  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MaxweU.  Blair  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
May,  Jack  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mayer,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McFarlane,  Scott,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McAdams,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McAdams,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McAnderson,  Edgar  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McCaU,  Jack  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McCall.  Sherman  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McCaU.  WUllam.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McCans.  Mark  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McCants.  Rodney  X..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McCam.  Albert  J..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McCarroU,  BUly  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McCarthy.  Joseph  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McCartln,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McCauley.  Leah  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McCausland,  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McCleam,  John  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McCoUum,  Thomas  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McComiskey,  Thomas.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McConviUe,  Gene  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McCormack.  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McCormick,  Luke  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McDaniel,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McDanlel,  Victor  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 


McDonald.  Randal  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McDonald.  Walter.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McElroy.  David  M..  340-60-4S89 
McFarland.  BUly  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McFarland.  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McOee.  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McQee.  Tracy  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McOUl.  Duncan  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McOinley.  Brian  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McOlory.  PrinUce  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McOowan.  Thomas  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McOrath.  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McOrath.  Kevin  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McOulre.  Patricia  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mcllrath,  Joseph  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McKay.  Douglas  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McKean.  WUllam  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McKee.  Eric  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McKenzie.  Adela  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McKnight,  Mark  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McLaughlin,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McLean.  Daniel  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McUnn.  Kevin  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McManigal.  Mark  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McManus,  Fowler  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McMullen.  Jeffrey  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McNeely,  Hugh  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McNeice,  Georgia  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McNeU,  Kevin  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McPeak,  Gary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McPhall,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Medvedeff.  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Megofna,  Anthony  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Meier.  Michael  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Meisel.  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mejia.  Evelyn.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Melanson,  Mark  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Melendez,  Bilark  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Melvln.  Keith  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mendoza,  Michael  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mero.  Lydla  Q..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Meredith.  Ben  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Merrick.  Matt  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Merritt.  Craig  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mersol,  Joseph  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MesheU.  Raymond  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Messmer.  Steven  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Metzger.  Mark  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Michles.  Marcus  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Middleton,  Art  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mierzejewskl,  B.  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mihalov.  JoeUen,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MUani,  William  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MUes,  Marion  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MUler,  Avril  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MUler,  Bruce  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MUler.  Carrie  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MUler,  Daniel  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MUler.  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MUler,  Earl  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MUler,  Kurt  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MiUer,  Randall  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mills,  Arthur  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mills,  James  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mincey,  Terri  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mishoe,  Michael  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MltcheU,  Chris  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mlze,  Ted  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mobley,  Nathan,  III,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mock,  Randal  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mock,  Robert  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moffett.  Anne  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moline,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Molinelll.  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MoUer,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MoUer,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MoUer,  WUllam  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Molson,  George  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moncrief,  Gayle  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MoneU,  Derek  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Monger,  Karl  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Monlz.  Christine  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Monohon.  Paul  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Monroe.  Christopher.  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Montagno.  Rafael  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Montesinos.  Carlos.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Montgomery.  Michael,  442-58-687S 
Mooneyham,  Paul  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moore,  Bruce,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moore,  David  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moore,  Synthia  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moore,  Tyrone  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moore,  WUllam  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moorer,  Terry,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mora.  Javier.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moraghan,  Kevin  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Morales,  Angel  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Morata,  Dennis  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Morgan,  Barry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Morgan.  Ralph  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Morris,  George  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Morris,  Jon  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Morris,  Kenneth  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Morris.  Lance  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Morris,  Richard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Morris.  Shirley  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Morris,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Morrison,  Michael  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moslman,  William  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mosley,  Cynthia  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mosley,  Robbie  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Motley.  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mowery.  Jeffrey  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moye.  Malcolm  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moyler,  Victor  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MueUer,  Heinz  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MueUer.  Marie  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Muilman,  John  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MulhoUand,  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mullen,  Michael  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Munger.  Michael  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Murfee,  Michael  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Murphy,  Christopher.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Murphy,  Connie  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Murphy,  Michael  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Murphy,  Paul  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Murphy,  Samuel  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Murray,  Andrew  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Murray,  Raymond  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MuscareUi.  Nora  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Myers.  Mark  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Myrick.  Paul  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Naething,  Robert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nagy.  Alfred  A.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nakajo,  Iris  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nannie,  Barry  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nechanicky,  Jeff  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Neeland,  WUliam  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Neier,  Bryce  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nelligan.  Etonald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nelms,  Albert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nelson,  James  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nelson,  Michael  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nelson,  Paul  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nelson.  Rickey  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nelson,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Netardus,  Gregory  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Neubauer,  Peter  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Newby,  PhUlp  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Newcomb,  Thomas  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Newman,  Suzanne  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Newsome,  Jeffrey  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Newsome,  Leon  P.  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nichols,  David  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nichols,  Michael  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nichols.  Richard  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Niederhofer,  C.  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Niederkom,  Frank  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Niedringhaus,  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nigro,  Theodore  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
NUand,  Gerald  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nlumatalolo,  James,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nlvens,  Bobby  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nixon,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Noel.  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Norcom,  Henry  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Norton,  Timothy  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nortz,  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Notaroberto,  Tina  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nuno,  Roberto  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ohara.  Janet.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cakes.  Idarsha  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Obertubbeslng.  Ken,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Obrien,  Randall  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
OconneU,  Timothy  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oconnor.  SheUa  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Odland.  David  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Odom.  Marcus  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oedekoven,  Isora  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oeser.  Jeffrey  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Offutt.  Mark  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Okada,  David  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Olczak,  John  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
OUver.  Dean  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GUver.  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
OUveri,  Laurie  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Olney,  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Olsen,  Daniel  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Olson,  Dennis  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
OneUl.  Brian  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Opolskl,  Joseph  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Omoski.  Alan  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ortiz,  Carlos,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ortiz.  Pete  V..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ortiz,  Robert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ortner.  Blake  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Osborne,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oskey,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Otis,  PhUlip  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
OueUett.  Laure  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Owen.  Charles  R.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Owens,  Bryan  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Owens,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Owens.  Kelvin  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oxer.  Van  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pabon,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Padllla.  Ana  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pagan,  Edgar,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Page,  Bradley  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Page,  PhUllp  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Palekas,  Edmund  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Palmer,  IHivid  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Palmer,  Steven  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Panetta,  Dominick  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pang,  John  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Parker.  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Parker,  Marilyn  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Parks,  Wayne  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Parsek,  Leonard  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Parsley,  Crete  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Parsley.  Howard  C.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Paskvan,  Anthony  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pastor,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Patterson,  Martin  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Patterson,  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Patterson,  Randolph,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Patterson,  WUliam,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Patton,  David  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Patyk,  Gregory  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pauley,  Randall  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pauroso,  Margaret  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Payne,  Carl  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Payne.  Garland  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pi^me.  Kenneth  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Peay.  WUllam  C.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pecot,  Charles  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pedigo.  Nancy  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pelczynski,  Anthony.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PeUaton.  Linda  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Peloza,  Steven  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pemberton,  Robert  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pence,  Todd  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pennanen,  Kevin  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Penner,  Jerome,  III,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Perez,  Gonzalez  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Perez,  Jaime  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Perez,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Perez.  WUton  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Perrln.  David  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Perry,  Denlse  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Perry.  Nancy  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Perry.  Patricia  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Peraun.  Hal  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Feteraon.  Herman  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Peterson.  J.  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Peterson.  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Petrea.  James  B..  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pneter.  Stephen  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Phues.  D«Tld  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PhUbln.  Paul  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PhUlips.  Bobby  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Phillips.  Michael  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pickens.  Patton  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pierce.  James  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pierce.  Marlyn  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pietra.  Peter  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pikula.  Oaylord  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pilcher.  MarshaU  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Plnero.  Fernando  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pinl.  Maria  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pinkston.  Bobby  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pinni.  Thomas  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pitts.  Edward  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Plotner.  Jeffrey  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Plummer,  Comer,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Polender.  WesUey  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Polhlll.  Thomas  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Polosky.  Mary  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pope.  Kenneth  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Porasky.  Colette  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Porter.  Scott  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Porterfield.  Janet.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Postill.  Nancy  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Postma.  Bruce  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Potosnak.  Thomas  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Potter.  Kent  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Powell.  Barry  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Powell.  Carolyn  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Powell.  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PoweU.  Katherine  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Powers.  Timothy  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pratt.  Ernest  E.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pratt.  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Preay.  Nathaniel,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Price.  Mary  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Price.  Michael  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Priest.  Craig  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pringle.  Vallerie  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Proano.  Laura  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Proulx.  Oary  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Provancha.  Cheri  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pruden,  Mark  M.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pugllese.  Philip  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pummill.  Danny  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Purefoy.  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Purvis.  Cheryl  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Purvis.  Tony  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Puryear,  Scott  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pyfrom.  Juan  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Quigley.  Thomas  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Qulnllvan.  John  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Quinn.  John  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Quinn.  Matthew  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Quinones.  Carlos.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Quon.  MalocHm  Y..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Radoppe.  Thomas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Racak.  Ronald  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ramsgard.  Michael  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Raamussen.  Jay  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rawlings.  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rawlins,  David  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Raymond.  Joseph  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Raymond.  Mary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rea.  Burt  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rebman.  Victoria  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rediker.  Patrick  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Redman.  Bobby  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Redmond.  Robert  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Recce.  Kevin  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reed.  Berry  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reed.  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reed.  Justina,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reed.  Michael  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reed.  Qulnton  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reed.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reeder.  Thomas  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Reichert.  Ralph  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reid.  Daniel  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rellly.  Dennis  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rellly.  Steven  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reinert.  Patrick  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reister.  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Renz.  Evan  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Repine.  Jay  T..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RhaUcan,  Thomas  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rhodes,  Eric  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rice.  David  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rice.  Deborah  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rice.  Howard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Richards.  Arthur  E.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Richards,  Kevin  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Richardson,  Janet  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Richardson,  Jonatha,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Richardson,  Mark  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Richfield.  Robert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Richmond.  William  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rideaux,  Gerard,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rider,  Helen,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rldlon.  David  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Riegel,  Jack  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RUey,  Andrew  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Riley.  Jack  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Riley.  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rinier,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Riseley.  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rlsley.  Rees  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ritenour.  Libby  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rivera.  Andres,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rivera.  Grlsele,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rivera.  Rafael  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rivera,  Ricardo  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rivette.  Paul  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roberts,  Bryan  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roberts,  Ronald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Robertson,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rodas,  Salvador  Y..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rodriguez,  Ruben  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roetzler.  Carol  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rogers.  Stephen  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Romeo.  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rondorf,  Paul  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rooney,  Edward  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roque,  Luis,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rosario.  Roberto,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rose.  Ehrich  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rosier,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rosser,  Deborah  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RosEkowiak.  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rothe,  Peter  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rotti,  Michael  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rouse,  Jay  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rowbotham,  Linda  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rowe,  Robert  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rosal,  George,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rubeamen.  Rollins  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ruiz.  Arturo  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rupinen.  Arthur  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rushing.  Tammy  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Russell.  Carla  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Russell,  Olna  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RusseU,  Hilton  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Russell,  John  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RusseU,  Matthew  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RusseU,  Wmiam  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rutherford.  Scott  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rutter.  Scott  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rutters,  Thomas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ruymann.  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ryan.  Kevin  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rzeszotarskl.  Peter,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sabasteanski,  Rober.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sabb.  Anthony,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sage,  David  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Saint,  Daniel  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Salerno,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SaUas,  Monica  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Salmela.  Clay  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Salmon.  Ray  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Samonte.  Ferdinand.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Samuel.  Wesley  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Sanders.  Jody  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sandoval.  Mark  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sands.  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Santos.  JuUo  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sapinoso,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sargent.  Eric  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sarlo,  Christopher,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sawyer,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sawyer,  Mickel  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sawyers,  MUton  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Saylor,  John  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schaefer,  Henry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Scharff.  Michael  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Scheets,  Linda  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Scheid.  John  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Scherman,  Francis  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schleifer.  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schmidt.  Kurt  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schmidt,  Michael  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schmidt.  Raymond  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schneck.  WUliam  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schoenhoff,  Peter  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schulte.  John  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schultheis,  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SchulUce.  WlUiam,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schiuiicht.  Shannon,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schwein,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schweitzer.  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schwoppe.  Kurt  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Scott.  Idark  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Scott.  Trent  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Scruggs,  John  1.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Scully,  Bradley  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Seagrave,  Mark.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sears,  George  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Seely,  Michael  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Seld.  Gregory  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Seldl,  mchael  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Selk.  Robin  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Senecal.  Karl  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sepulvado,  Walter  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SewaU.  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Seward,  Andrew  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SeweU,  Sharon  T,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SeweU,  Thomas  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sexton.  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shacklett,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shadix.  Alan  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shafer.  Larry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shaffar,  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shamblin,  Darryl  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sharon,  Partick  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sharp,  Jerry  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shaul,  Peter  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shaw,  Fred  N.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shea.  Patricia  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shearer,  Timothy  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sheehy,  Mark  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sheehy,  Patrick  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shekmer.  David  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shelby,  James  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shepherd,  Michael  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sherman,  Francis  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sherrouse.  Cynthia,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shields,  Alan  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shifrln.  Scott  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shlmanek.  Steven  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shires,  David  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shirley,  RandaU  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shisler.  AUen  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shouey,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shoun,  Peter  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shumake,  David  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shumway,  Russell  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shutt,  James  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shytl,  Daniel  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sleback.  Ronald  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sleek,  Brian  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sieder,  John  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SUhol.  Michael  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SUtman.  Frank  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Simmons.  Albert  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Simmons.  Bobby  J.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Simmons.  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Simmons.  VerdeUe  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Simpson.  Elijah.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Simpson,  Lon.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sims,  Wesley  N..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sines,  Stephen  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Singleton,  James  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sinls.  Spyrithoula.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sinkler,  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Slaemore.  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SkeUy.  Marilyn  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Skroskl.  MltcheU.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Slaathaug.  Maryjo  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SUepka,  Louis  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SUney.  Thomas  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sloop,  Joseph  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SmaU.  Leroy  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smart,  Cheryl  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  Beverly  L..  353-4)8-8274 
Smith,  Bobby  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  Brian  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  Dennis  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  Frank  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  Jacqueline,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith,  Jay  A.,  Jr.,  341-8!i-8549 
Smith.  Kristian  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  Pamela.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  Perry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  Philip  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith,  Reld  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  Rodney.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith,  Timothy  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith,  Tracey,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SmoUnski,  Darrln.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SneU.  Michael  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Snipes,  RusseU  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Snyder,  Stephen  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sobus.  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sorensen.  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sorensen,  Scott  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sorenson.  NUs  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sorrels,  Lori  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
South.  Edward  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Southerland.  Floyd.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Souza.  Mark  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Spada.  Lynn  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Spafford.  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sparks,  Daniel  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sparks,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Spear,  Ronald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Spearman.  NorviUe.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Speclale.  Samuel  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SpeUopoulos,  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Spencer,  Valerie  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sperrandlo.  Valerie.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Splnder.  Samuel  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Spoo,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sprayberry,  BUly  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sprengle,  Danny  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sprowls,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Squire,  Andrew  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stadler,  Karl  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stagnitta.  Glen  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Starcher,  Byron  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SUuffer,  Robin  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Steams.  Kenneth  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stefaney,  John  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Steinmeyer,  David  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stephan,  Linda  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stephan,  RandaU  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stephens,  Mark  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stetser.  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stewart.  Justice  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stiehm.  Walter  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stiene.  Joseph  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stiggle.  LesUe.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
StUes.  Thomas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stith,  Walter  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stjean,  Albert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stockhausen.  R  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stoddard.  Gregory  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stoecker,  Stephen  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stokes,  George  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stolarski,  Jane  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Storey,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stott.  Edward  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stovlcek.  Bart  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stratton.  Anthony  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Strickland.  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Struble.  Alan  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stubblebine.  Stuart.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stuck!,  Scott  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stukey,  Linda  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sturgess,  Keith  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sturgis,  Thomas  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Suarez.  David.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Suggs.  Patrick  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Summers.  Brian,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Summers,  Francis  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Summers.  Timothy  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sumrell.  James  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sundborg,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Suttlehan,  Linda,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Swanner,  Jerry  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Swanson,  Elizabeth,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Swayne,  Dominic  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Swears.  Jeffrey  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sweeny,  John  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Swenson,  Paul  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Swope,  Frederick  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sythoff,  Paukner  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Szempruch.  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Taddeo,  Christian  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tagallcod,  WUliam,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Talt.  Jeffrey  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Takatori,  Sherman  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tanaka,  Terry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tanner.  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tatarinow.  George,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tatem,  Timothy  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Taylor.  Amy  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Taylor,  Cynthia  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Taylor,  Dean  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Taylor.  Delbert  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Taylor,  Don  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Taylor.  Fred  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Taylor,  Jack  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Taylor.  Johnethan  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Taylor.  Kathy  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Taylor.  Monica  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Teeter.  Earl  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tenorio,  Marie  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Terrio,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Terry.  Daisy  Y.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thibault.  Lisa  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thoma.  Brian  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thomas.  Brian  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thomas.  Charles  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thomas,  Etavld  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thomas.  Jeffery  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thomas,  Keith  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thomas,  Bfargaret  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thomas.  Marvin,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thomas,  Willie  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thome,  Joseph  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thompson,  Cassandra.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thompson.  Cole  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thompson,  Frederick,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thompson.  Keith  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thompson.  Melvln  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thompson.  PhUUp  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thompson.  Randolph,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thropp,  Christopher,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thulke.  Elolse  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tibbetts,  JuUe  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
TUUnghast,  N.  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Timmens,  Eric  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Timmons,  Max  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tippett,  David  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tipton.  Franklin  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tipton.  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Todd,  Michael  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tollver,  Gerald  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tong,  SyrUyn  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Towery,  Bobby  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Towle,  Sharon  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Townes.  Richard  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Townsend,  Ellsworth,  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Townaon,  Steven  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Trammell,  Charles  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Trang.  Jeffrey  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Trawick.  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
TrevlUlan,  JO  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Trouve.  Christopher,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Trow.  Alan  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Truesdell.  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
TnmibuU,  Debra  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Trumbull,  Harry  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Trumpler,  WUliam  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tsapralis,  Anthony,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
TubeU,  WaUace  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tuggy,  Michael  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tung.  Leln  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
TunstaU.  Edward  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Turner,  Floyd  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Turner.  Jeffrey  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Turner.  Mark  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Turner.  WendeU  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Turregano,  Clemson,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Twenhafel,  RandaU.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tyler,  Bruce  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tyler,  Stephen  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tyndall.  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ufford,  Richard  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
TTlsh.  CynthU  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Unwin.  Jason  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Upshaw,  Thomas  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Upton,  Gregory  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
VagUa.  Laura  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
VaUandingham.  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
VaUeau.  Carol  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
VaUes.  Raymond.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
VaUech.  Gregory  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vance.  RandaU  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vandam.  NataUe  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vandeweghe.  George.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vanfechtmann,  Thoma,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vanscyoc,  Douglas,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Varljen.  Mark  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vaught,  Brian  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
VelbeU.  Scott  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vela.  CharUe  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Velazquez,  Teodoro,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Veres.  Daniel  J..  17048-2531 
Vergara,  Miguel,  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Veschl,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vetters,  Kurt  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vignali.  Joseph  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
VUlarreal,  Irene  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vinals,  Carlos.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vincent,  David  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vinett.  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vital.  Mark  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
VltaU.  Lora  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
VituUo,  Roland  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vlahos,  Pete  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Voeltz.  Shari  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vogel.  Beverly  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vogl.  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vogus.  Diana  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Volesky,  Gary  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Volz.  Richard  E..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vomhof.  PatricU  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vongrey.  Michael  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vonjess.  Peter  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wackerhagen,  Daniel.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WaddeU.  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WaddeU,  Kenton  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Waggoner,  Cynthia  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wagner,  Karen  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Walt.  Robert  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Walker.  James  A..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WaUcer,  Peter  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WaUter,  Shawn  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WaUaoe,  Malcolm  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WaUace,  Mark  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WaUen,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Waltemeyer,  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Walton,  Andrew  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Walts.  Alan  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Waltz.  David  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WapeUiorst,  James  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Ward.  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ward.  Leland  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ward.  Scott  D..  S48-«0-«338 
Warman.  Paul  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Warren.  Uoyd.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Warshawsky.  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Waahington.  Blrchel.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Washington.  Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Waters.  Mark  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Watkins,  Dwlght  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Watkins.  Nancy  £..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Watson.  Alvin  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Watson.  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Watson.  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Watson.  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Watt.  Gregory  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Weathersbee.  Timothy.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Weaver.  James  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Weaver.  Michael  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Weaver.  Robert  U.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Weaver,  Vince  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Webb.  Christopher  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Webb.  Grant  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Webber.  James  Q..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Weber.  Jeffrey  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Weeks.  Joel  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Weihs.  Joseph  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Weilacher.  Lorln  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Welch.  Mary  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wells.  Alvin  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wells.  Joe  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wells.  Ronald  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Welsch.  Paul  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Welsh.  Patrick  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WestfaU.  Mark  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Whaley.  Robert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wharton.  Brian  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WheaUey.  Kevin  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wheeler.  Valerie  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Whitaker.  Terry  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
White.  Clayton  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
White.  Deborah  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
White.  Denise  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
White.  James  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
White.  Susan  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Whitehead.  Teresa  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Whiteside.  Lee  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Whitt.  Rodney  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Whitten.  Paul  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wiborg.  Gordon  L..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wick.  BCary  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wiggins.  Perry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wightman.  AniU  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wilk.  Carl  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wilkins.  Mark  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williams.  Alvin  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williams.  Carl  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williams.  Curtis  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williams.  Darrell  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williams.  David  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williams.  Edward  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williams.  Harry.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williams.  Walter.  IV.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williams.  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williams.  James  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williams.  Janet  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williams.  Jeffrey  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wnilams.  Jonathan.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williams.  Josh.  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williams.  Michael  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williams.  Willie.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wilson.  James  H..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wilson.  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wilson.  Martin  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wilson.  Martin  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wilson.  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wilson.  William  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Winston.  Douglas  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Winters.  Eric  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wirt.  MarU  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wianiewski.  Luis  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Withers.  Sandra  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WiUowski.  Daniel  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wittges,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Witzig.  Kris.  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Woempner.  Mark  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wofford.  Joel.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wofford.  MUton  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wolf.  Joal  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wolford,  Kerry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wonacott.  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wong.  Jeffrey  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wood.  Jeffery  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wood.  Mark  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Woodard.  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Woodruff.  WUllam  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Woods.  Ronald  A.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Woods.  Stuart  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wright.  Eamestlne.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wright.  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wrobel.  Scott  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wyche.  Larry  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WyUy,  Wesley  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wyrm.  Bruce.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wynn.  Deryl  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wynn.  Michael  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Yacovini.  Philip  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Yager.  John  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Yantis,  Timothy  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Yates.  Rickey  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
York.  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Young.  Bradford  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Young.  Carl  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Young.  Dennis  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Young.  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Young.  James  V.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Young.  Mark  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Yoimgner.  Larry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Yurcaba.  John.  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Yvon.  Joann.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Zambetti.  Vincent  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Zebrowskl.  Robert.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Zebrowskl.  Robert  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Zellers.  Thomas  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Zetterberg.  Jon  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ziegler.  Derick  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Zimmerman.  George  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Zimmerman.  Matthew.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Zinger.  Marcus  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Zyznomjrrsky.  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
INTHK  Ahkt 
The   following-named   officers   for   reap- 
pointment  in   the   Regular   Army   of   the 
United  States  from  the  Temporary  Disabil- 
ity Retired  List,  under  the  provisions  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  section  1211: 

To  he  lieutenant  colonel 
Cain.  Carolyn  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

To  be  major 
Taylor.  Clifton  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

The  following-named  officers  for  reap- 
pointment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States,  in  their  active  duty  grades, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code: 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Ahrens.  Roger  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Anderson.  Charles  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Amett.  Truman  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Childs.  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Christy.  Michael  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Deramus.  Billy  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Guthrie.  Jerry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Horton.  Donald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jones.  Lafayette  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Myers.  Raymond  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Robertson.  WUllam  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Taylor.  Peter  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thompson.  Richard  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ward.  Thomas.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
West.  Byron  P..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Zimmerman,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

To  be  major 
Adams.  Christopher.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Adams.  Gerald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Adams.  Rodney,  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Aiken,  James  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Alf.  Frederic  W.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Anton.  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bailey,  Wayne  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Beck,  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Blake.  John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Breland.  Andrew  P..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bowra.  Kenneth  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cantolupo.  Louis  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Caruso,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Casto.  Perry  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Clark.  Michael  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cole.  Robert.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
E>avis.  Donald  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Davis.  Rudy  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dennis.  Prances  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Duque.  George  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Edwards.  Jerry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Emig.  John  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Prament,  Eugene  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Predo.  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Punanlch.  Richard  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Punk.  Ellsworth  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Goodwin.  Dawson  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hafner.  WUllam  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Herod.  Herbert.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HUI.  Charles  H..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Huckabee.  Robert  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jones.  Paul  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kendig.  Loren  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
King.  Wayne  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lanzoni,  Lynn  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Leopoldus.  Nicholas,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Long.  Bruce  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Marker.  Jon  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Morton.  Harry  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Newsome.  Charles.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pankey.  Kenneth  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Plunkett.  Stephen  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pratt.  John  B..  HI.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rae.  Jeffrey  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reichert.  Thomas  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reischer,  Benjamin,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rogers.  Warren  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rouse.  Delmar  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ryan,  Lawrence  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sauer,  John  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Saul,  Arthur  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Seay,  Joe  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sharp.  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sharp,  Samuel  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SommervUle,  Roger  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smallwood.  Prank  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Taylor.  Windley  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thrasher,  Horance  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Throgmorton.  Fred  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vanderzwalm.  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wallace,  Hugh  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Zapert.  Valentine  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

CHAPLAIN'S  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Benzing.  Ronald  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cowan.  Emory  G..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McGown.  Geoggrey  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MUls,  Harold  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smidt.  Francis  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

To  be  major 

Cassibry.  PhUlip  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chapman.  Floyd  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cowan.  Dale  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Czaruk.  Nicholas  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dean,  Jasper  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Demma,  Gregory  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Doggett,  Donald  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Freeman.  Eum  D.  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Giles,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GUley,  Kenneth  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harrison,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Haworth,  Lawrence  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kusevich.  Nicholas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McGown.  Andrew  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mize,  Jerry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Moran.  Geoffrey  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pejakovich.  George.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ruaaell.  Charles  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Scott.  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Staab,  J.  Thomas.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Taylor,  Donald.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wilkinson.  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MEDICAL  CROPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Albaugh.  Jeffrey  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Alexander.  Mark  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Batson.  Pascal  G..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Board.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brammer.  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brennan,  Michael  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brown.  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brown.  John  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bunkersoler.  Antonio  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Calvert.  WUllam  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cheatham.  Wayman  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cho.  Moo  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Clary.  Richard  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Coger.  WUliam  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Craig.  WUliam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Damore,  Stuart,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Deal,  Terry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Deal,  VlrgU  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Decastro,  Susan  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Deutsch.  Anthony  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Durant.  WUllam  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Paucher.  Paul  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Freeman.  Sharon  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Golden,  Barbara  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hector,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jirka.  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Keisler.  David  S..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Koerper.  Conrad  E..  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lesueur,  Leo  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lewis.  Sterling  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lord,  Jonathan  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maddox,  John  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BdarineUi,  PhiUip  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McNeUl,  Kevin  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mician.  MUoslava.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moffitt.  Donald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Newman.  Forest  P..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
O'Connor.  Dennis  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Olson.  David  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Piskun.  Mary  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Plowman.  Kent  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reuben.  LeedeU.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roberts.  David  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RonquiUo.  Aida  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schultz.  Terry  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shade.  Ronnie  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shropshire.  Lowry  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sprague.  Thomas  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Terebelo.  Howard  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thompson.  Albert  M..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Toon.  Robert  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vaughan.  George  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Via.  Charles  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Watson.  Thomas  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Welton,  Richard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
West,  Walter  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wickham.  Lawrence  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wiesmann.  WUliam  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wilson.  Frank  P..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wright.  Alvin  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Yurt.  Roger  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Zachariah,  Elizabeth  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

DENTAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Christensen.  Loren  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gangemi,  Joseph  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kordulak,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wilson,  James  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Bertsch.  Marvin  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bumey,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Eisenberg,  George  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Finical.  WUliam  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fitzgerald.  David  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hueter.  Harvey  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ketterllng.  Lyle  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Langan,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Locke.  John  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moa.  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Straus.  MUo  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Turner.  Jeff  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

ARMY  MEDICAL  SPECIALIST  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Bridenstine.  Mary  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dewton.  Ruth  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

AKMT  NURSE  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Anthony.  Jerry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Asuncion.  Erlinda  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bohner.  David  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lay.  Hal  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sims,  BUlie  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
In  the  Navy 
The  following-named  commanders  of  the 
various  staff  corps  of  the  Navy  for  promo- 
tion to  the  permanent  grade  of  captain,  pur- 
suant to  title  10.  United  States  Code,  section 
624.  subject  to  qualifications  therefor  as 
provided  by  law: 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

7b  be  captain 
Beringer,  Everett  Duane 
Bonta,  Bedford  Withers 
Engelman.  David  Ream 
Flynn.  Patrick  WUllam 
Hain,  Robert  EUiot 
HoweU.  Guyton  G.,  Jr. 
Hunter,  William  Legrand 
Jackman,  WiUiam  M. 
Kesselman,  Alexander  L. 
Khoury,  Kale  Charles,  Jr. 
Kovalclk.  Paul  Jerome 
LeffingweU.  Donald  O. 
Manjerovic.  Richard  M. 
McCracken,  Linton  E.,  Jr. 
NoU.  John  Brockway 
Sands,  John  P.,  Jr. 
Shivertaker,  Lawrence  W. 
Staiger,  James  Leroy 

SUPPLY  CORPS 

7*0  be  captain 
Baldwin,  Seth  Weaver,  II 
Bartel,  Joseph  Richard 
Cangalosl.  Davis  Stewart 
Cook,  KendaU  Raymond 
CorreU,  Charles  E>avid 
Crocker,  WUliam  Guy 
Dahm,  Eugene  EmUe 
Gee.  Chtu-les  Daniel 
Groves.  William  Dennis 
Hickman.  Donald  Eugene 
Hogan.  Brian  Thomas 
Kaufman.  James  David 
Lutz.  Gerald  GUbert 
Mastrandrea.  Gary  Allen 
MitcheU,  John  Wayne 
Monroe,  James  Leslie  Dukes 
Natole,  Robert  Lester 
Nichols,  Clifford  John 
Paine,  John  Spaulding 
Parsons,  Donald  Sargent.  Jr. 
Shannon.  WUllam  Northrop 
Shields.  Edward  Joseph 
Smith.  Richard  Michael 
Stone,  Charles  Welbom.  Jr. 
Thomas.  Gary  Lee 

CHAPLAIN  CORPS 

T'o  be  captain 
Atwood,  Theodore  Oertel.  Jr. 
CoUins.  John  MUton.  IH 
Coughlln.  Conall  R. 
Orubbs.  Roy  Dale 


Harris.  Donald  Bell 
Kuhn.  Thomas  Walter 
McCoy,  Charles  Joseph 
Mellett.  Robert  Coleman 
Moffitt.  Robert  George 
O'NeU.  Michael  Peter 
Read.  Gordon  Amos 
Richards,  Gerald  Thomas 
RUey,  Robert  Joseph 
Sawyer.  James  Douglas 
Winnenberg,  John  Oscar 

CIVIL  ENGINEER  CORPS 

To  be  captain 
Andrews,  Richard  Earl 
Crane,  Thomas  Clemson 
Edmiston,  Robert  Clair 
Everett,  Ernest  James 
Gallen,  John  James,  Jr. 
Harris,  WUliam  Frank 
Heine,  Richard  Frederick.  Jr. 
Leap.  Joseph  Brian 
O'Connell.  Brian  John 
Pearson.  Rufus  Judson.  HI 
Rumbold.  WUliam  Walter.  Jr. 
Shaw,  Arthur  Robinson 
Sheaffer,  Donald  Ralph 
Stewart,  AUen  Jack 
Stewart,  Stephen  Edgar 

JX7DGX  ADVOCATE  GENERAL'S  CORPS 

To  be  captain 
Bohaboy,  Howard  Douglas 
Brown,  Michael  A. 
Cohen,  WUliam  David 
Coyle.  Robert  Emery 
Dalton.  WUliam  Harvey 
Davey.  James  A. 
Edington.  Donald  Edwin 
EMckson.  John  P. 
Garvin.  Ron  Howard 
Gerszewski.  Melf red  T. 
Gordon.  John  Edward 
Gormley.  Patricia  Murphy 
Keating.  Timothy  Dayton 
Landen,  Walter  James 
Manning,  Edward  Francis 
McLeran.  Robert  Harold 
Sanf tner,  Thomas  Richard 
Sinor,  Morris  L. 
Turner,  Patrick  Charles 
Weigle,  Gerald  Franklin 

DENTAL  CORPS 

To  be  captain 
Anderson,  William  Hart 
Athey,  CiUlen  Lamar.  Jr. 
Bate.  WilUam  Santford 
Bauman.  John  Calvin 
Bryant.  Frederic  S. 
Cannon,  Richard  Leon 
Carson.  Robert  Edward 
Heilman.  Mark  E.  J..  IV 
Jucovics,  Robert  Lewis 
Klemme.  Louis  Walter 
Lynch,  Vincent  M. 
Maddox,  James  Arthur 
Mclntire.  WUliam  O. 
Melendez.  Rodrigo  C. 
Neilans.  Lionel  Charles 
Olson.  Robert  James 
Polrrier.  Maxlme  James 
Robertello,  Francis  J. 
Schloyer,  Dean  David 
Stuart,  WUliam  W.,  Jr. 
Sugg.  Thomas  H. 
Troutman.  Gary  Wood 
Vanbelois.  Harvard  John 
Walter.  Robert  George 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

T'o  be  captain 
Bates,  James  Francis 
Beuchler,  Lamarr  George 
Bienkowski,  Faustyn  Joseph 
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Blersner.  Robert  John 
Brland.  Frederick  Frmncis 
Cnui.  Rlctaard  Manning 
Curran,  Pfttrick  llichmel 
Denison,  Neslund  Edwsrd 
Ferris,  WUUam  Anthony 
Qooch.  Roy  Lee 
Hormn.  Daniel  John.  Jr. 
Kehoe.  John  Joseph.  Jr. 
Oiment,  Bob  Lee 
Payton.  Richard  Alan 
Self.  William  Lee 
Shaiichneasy,  Mary  Kay 
Smith.  Lamar  Richard 
Stant,  George  Blarcellous,  Jr. 
Uddln.  David  E. 
Wesolowski.  Carl  Anthony 

ntrHsx  CORPS 
7b  be  captain 
Ancelard,  Madeline  Mary 
Arnold.  Mary  Ann 
Cote.  Clarence  William 
Cox.  Rosemary  Oeraghty 
Dunn.  Olenda  Oale 
Olaas.  Joan  B. 
Lee.  Elaine  Elizabeth 
Loughney.  Juel  Ann  Margaret 
McKown.  Frances  Carroll 
Mussynskl,  Elizabeth  F. 
Odom,  Helen  A. 
Ridenhoiir.  Barbara  Ann 
Sheehan.  Lona  Wallace 
Simler,  Monica 
Speckmann.  Elissa  Mary  Ann 
Tolar.  Sara  Campbell 

InthxNavt 
The  following-named  Naval  Academy  Mid- 
shipmen to  be  appointed  permanent  ensign 
in  the  Line  or  staff  corps  of  the  n.S.  Navy, 
subject  to  qualification  therefor  as  provided 
bylaw: 
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Abitante.  George 
Acton.  David  W. 
Alcala.  Robert  W. 
Alevizos.  Mark  J. 
Alexander,  C.  D. 
Alexander,  Paul  M. 
Alllnger.  Pamela 
Amy,  John  V.,  Jr. 
Anderson,  Charles 
Anderson,  Darren 

Baehr,  Joseph  S. 
Baer,  Scott  F. 
Bai,  Ari  Mikel 
BaUey,  Thomas  W. 
Baldocchi,  Robert 
Baldwin.  Edward  D. 
Ball.  Daniel  J. 
Balllster.C. 
Baniewicz,  C. 
Barbour,  Mark  S. 
Barcllft,  Michael 
Barhlte,  Robert  W. 
Barland,  David  E. 
Bamhurst,  D.  F. 
Bartee,  Lacy  H.,  Jr. 
Bartholomew,  D.  J. 
Bartkowski,  M.  S. 
Baitlett,  Russell 
Bastle,  Anthony  R. 
Battle,  John  C. 
Batzler,  Timothy 
Beatty,  James  C. 
Beatty,  Keith  N. 
Becker.  Edward  N. 
Becker.  Paul  B. 
Bedell.  Kevin  P. 
Beekman.  Randy  M. 
Beemer.  David  A. 
Belcher.  Brian  K. 


Anderson,  George 
Anderson,  Jerry  R. 
Andreano,  James  M. 
Antonio,  Brian  K. 
Armstrong,  J.  H. 
Arnold,  Michael  J. 
Aronson,  Robert  A. 
Astlef  ord,  M.  S. 
Aviles,  Dionel  M. 


Bell.  Barbara  A. 
BeU,  Scott  W. 
Helton,  Mark  J. 
Benner,  James  J. 
Bennett,  Tony  A. 
Benson,  Jeffrey  L. 
Bergen,  Joseph  M. 
Berman,  Bemice 
Bevilacqua,  C. 
Bevington,  Dennis 
Bianchi,  Robert  T. 
Bingham,  Roger  P. 
Blow,  Christopher 
Bissenas.  William 
Black,  Randal  D. 
Blackwell,  J. 
Blake,  James  A. 
Blasik.  Michael  J. 
Board,  Terry  Lee 
Boddif  ord.  Joseph 
Boehle,  Michael  D. 
Bogdan,  David  S. 
Boggs,  Richard  A. 
Boice,  Keimeth  C. 
Bolan,  LJnda  M. 
Bond,  Thomas  H. 
Bondura.  Stephen 
Boimett.  Timothy 
Boorujy,  James  R. 


Borowicz,  Eric  J. 
Bors,  James  M. 
Boetock.  Todd  W. 
Bouffaro,  Peter  J. 
Boussom,  Todd  S. 
Bowers,  Michael  S. 
Bowling.  Carolyn 
Bowman.  Aaron  L. 
Boyenga,  Jerome  I. 
Boyle,  Jeffrey  P. 
Boyle,  Lawrence  M. 
Boyne,  Paul  A. 
Brandquiat,  G.  R. 
Brannon,  Troy  E. 
Braswell,  Daniel 
Breen,  Michael  J. 
Bresnahan,  C.  E. 
Breuil,  Robert  S. 


Cahill,  Patrick  D. 
Callaghan,  Trace 
Calle,  Febi  O. 
Campbell,  Robert 
Canby,  Carol  Lynn 
Canny,  John  T. 
Carey,  Timothy  P. 
Carlson.  Mark  R. 
Carr,  Dennis  M. 
Carr,  Kyle  D. 
Carrigan.  Timothy 
Carroll.  Stephen 
Cart.  MitcheU  E. 
Casey,  Timothy  P. 
Cassity,  Andrew  L. 
Cerasuolo,  John  F. 
Cerezo,  Gregory  E. 
Chapleski,  Robert 
Chastanet,  Robert 
Clague,  Daniel  G. 
Claps,  Michael  S. 
Clark,  Jef fery  J. 
Clark,  Peter  B. 
Clause.  Donald  W. 
Clybome.  Robert 
Coles,  James  R. 
Collins,  Brian  J. 
Colon,  C.  S. 

Daane,  Jane  F. 
Dabbs,  Robert  L. 
Dacey,  Thomas 
Daltch,  William  B. 
Dalley,  Gary  M. 
Dalpini,  Thomas  B. 
Dammeier,  Bruce  F. 
Etevidson,  Neal  W. 
Davis,  John  B. 
Davis,  Mark  E. 
Davis,  Todd  C. 
Deangelis,  S.  P. 
Dee.  James  M. 
Delrosario.  R.  C. 
Deltoro,  Carlos 
Deluca.  Thomas  R. 
Depp,  James  E. 
Dibler,  Lindsay  A. 
Diorio,  David  R. 


Brooks,  David  A. 
Brooks,  Robert  S. 
Brown,  Catherine 
Brown,  Marion  C. 
Brown,  Michael  W. 
Brunetti,  Gregory 
Bryla,  Lawrence  A. 
Breostek,  James  F. 
Buck,  Sean  S. 
Bumbaca.  Leonard 
Burt,  Steven  E. 
Burt,  Terry  M. 
Bush.  Christopher 
Butler.  C.  L. 
Butler,  John  C. 
Butts.  Whitmore  S. 
Byman,  Michael  W. 
Byrne,  Robert  J. 

Comerford,  L.  W. 
Conrad.  William  D. 
Convento,  Reynold 
Cooney,  Joseph  M. 
Corcoran,  Brian  J. 
Corcoran,  Thomas 
Corolla,  Robert 
Corwin,  Pamela  A. 
Costello,  Brian  T. 
Coughlin,  John  M. 
Covelli.  Javier  M. 
Cowden,  Lee  A. 
Coyan,  Michael  T. 
Creed,  Joseph  D. 
Criger,  Thomas  R. 
Crigger,  Robert  A. 
Croce,  John  D. 
Crockett,  Jerry  M. 
Crompton,  Thomas 
Crosby,  Michael  A. 
Crowers,  Richard 
Crozier.  WUbur  V. 
Cullison.  David  C. 
Culpepper,  Steven 
Cunningham,  T.  W. 
Currer,  Jeffrey  S. 
Cusack.  William  E. 


Dtsher,  Eric  S. 
Ditzler,  Brent  A. 
Dixon,  Daniel  N. 
Dober,  David  M. 
Doerry,  Norbert  H. 
Dolynluk,  Cheryl 
Donegan,  Brian  T. 
Donner,  Michael  L. 
Dorman.  Harry  P. 
Dowd,  Mark  David 
Doyle,  James  W. 
Drake.  James  F. 
Drehoff,  Donald  G. 
Dumlad,  Marcial  B. 
Dunleavy,  Brian  P. 
Dunn,  Archibald  S. 
Duran,  Jimmy 
Dyson,  Eric  C. 


Eberhardt,  Jean  M. 
Ebert,  Joseph  G. 
Eddy.  Michael  J. 
Edgerly.  John  C. 
Edwards,  Evan  B. 
EJdwards,  Thomas  M. 
Eguchi,  David  S. 
Eissler,  F.  A. 
Elder,  Richard  L. 


FairchUd,  Ralph 
Faller,  Craig  S. 
Fanta.  Peter  J. 


Ellard,  George  W. 
EUls,  Patrick  E. 
Ellsworth,  Dirk  D. 
E^merson,  Donald  F. 
Emery,  James  M. 
Enriquez,  Kenneth 
Espe,  Benedict  D. 
E^per,  Gerald  A. 
Evans,  Daniel  J. 


Farrell,  John  M. 
Favara.  Bernard  W. 
Feege,  Edward  H. 


Feely.  Matthew  8. 
Peman.  Paul  T. 
Ferris,  George  M. 
Festa,  Robert  M. 
Fielder,  Stephen 
Fields,  Robert  J. 
Filippone,  N.  A. 
Fischer,  Stephen 
Fisher,  David  A. 
Fisher,  Jere  Dale 
Fltzpatrick,  K.  C. 
Flaskerud,  Brent 
Flatley,  James  H. 


Gabriszeski,  S.  D. 
Gahn,  Brian  T. 
Galinis,  William 
Gallagher,  C. 
Gallagher,  Mark  A. 
Gallo,  Prank  M. 
Gallop,  Anthony  R. 
Galluzzo.  Claude 
Gambrill,  Robert 
Gamerdinger,  P.  M. 
Garcia,  George  T. 
Garrova,  James  F. 
Gaston,  Darryl  K. 
Gaul.  Mary  C. 
Giannotti,  L.  M. 
Gibson,  Alan  C. 
Giessner,  John  B. 
Gilbeau,  Robert  J. 
Giles,  Roy  W. 
Gill,  Lawrence  L. 
Gillespie,  Jeremy 

Haberstick,  R. 
Hagerott,  Mark  R. 
Haines,  Gordon  P. 
Hale,  Kevin  T. 
Hall,  Gregory  A. 
HaU,  Jeffrey  D. 
HaU,  William  C. 
Halpin,  Edward  D. 
Hamilton,  Matthew 
Hancock,  Kyle  F. 
Hans.  Richard  F. 
Hapeman.  Michael 
Hardesty,  Binh  D. 
Harding,  Jon  C. 
Harding.  Joseph  C. 
Harkcom.  Eric  R. 
Harrigan,  Thomas 
Harrington,  G.  R. 
Harris,  Robert  P. 
Hart,  James  Brian 
Hari,  WUllam  J. 
Hartman,  Richard 
Haskins,  Robert  N. 
Hauer,  Kristian  D. 
Hauge,  Todd  Allen 
Hayes,  Richard  J. 
Hayes.  Richard  R. 
Haynes,  Paul  A. 
Hayward,  Lester  R. 
Healey.  Timothy  F. 
Heavner.  Jef  fery 
Heiken.  Donald  L. 
Helm,  Paul  K..  U 
Helmerl,  K. 
Hellstem,  Mark  J. 
Henderson,  Floyd 
Hendricks,  James 


Ikeda,  Kenneth  M. 
Ingalls,  Kerry  D. 


Jackson,  Stephen 
Jacobi.  Brian  T. 
James,  Kenneth  A. 
Jenkins.  Dwight 
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Fletcher,  Brian  N. 
Flores,  James  J. 
Forney,  Daniel  P. 
Forney,  Predric  D. 
Fox,  David  M. 
Frakes,  Ted  W. 
Frantz.  Frazier  W. 
Freeman,  Roiudd  V. 
Freitag,  William 
Frye,  Jeffrey  Lee 
Fuchs.  Randall  L. 
Fuhrmaim.  David  J. 
Furtner.  Ann  M. 


Girrier,  Robert  P. 
Ooehrig.  Angela  J. 
Gordon.  Jeffrey  D. 
Gorenflo,  Mark  L. 
Gori,  John  Victor 
Gott,  William  A. 
Grace,  Alan  W. 
Graham,  Robert  O. 
Grant,  William  H. 
Greenberg,  David 
Greer,  Richard  B. 
Griffith,  Andrew 
Grof  f ,  David  J. 
Gross.  Randall  B. 
Gross,  Robert  L. 
Gubenskl,  Iifatthew 
Gubosh.  Michael  J. 
Guest.  Richard  P. 
Guillano,  James  P. 
Ouseman,  Roger  P. 
Gwilliam.  David  J. 


Henkel.  C.  J. 
Henkel,  Paul  G. 
Hennelly,  Robert 
Herb,  Raymond  L. 
Herrmann,  Stephen 
Herzog,  Robert  B. 
Hester,  Gina  L. 
Hicks,  David  M. 
Hicks,  Warren  T. 
Hinderliter,  D.  C. 
Hinkley,  Brian  E. 
Hlntze,  Douglas  E. 
Hobson.  Gary  T. 
Hoch,  John  E.,  Ill 
Hodgson.  Thomas  H. 
Hoffmann,  Raymond 
Hoffner.  Yo  S. 
HokaJ,  Ignatius  T. 
Holcomb,  Donald  A. 
Honeker,  Kenneth 
Honors,  Owen  Paul 
Hooper,  Brian  V. 
Hopgood,  Mark  R. 
Morgan.  Daniel  K. 
Houfek,  John  R. 
Houser,  Jonathan 
Hubeli,  Steven  S. 
Hudson,  James  W.  L. 
Huffman.  Michael 
Huggins.  Jeff  A. 
Hughes.  John  R. 
Hults.  John  R. 
Hundley.  Herbert 
Hunt.  Peter  Paul 
Hunter.  James  F. 
Husa,  Craig  S. 


Isabelli,  Michael 
Ishlkawa,  Tomoko 


Jentoft,  Richard 
Jewell,  Timothy  A. 
Jockel,  Joseph  A. 
Johannesen,  John 
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Johnson,  Joseph  L. 
Johnson.  Steven  W. 
Johnston.  Mark  K. 
Jones,  C.  D. 


Kalb.  James  A. 
KaUas,  Thomas  J. 
Kamay.  Randall  H. 
Kammerer.  Kurt  J. 
KanaUs.  Mark  R. 
Kanlut.  Eric  O. 
Kanon,  David  S. 
Keating,  Michael 
Keith.  Harry  H. 
KeUey.  David  F. 
Kendus,  Michael  P. 
Kenney,  John  H.,  Jr. 
Kessler,  Gene  E. 
Kiddoo,  Bruce  E. 
Kiergan.C. 
Killmeyer.  C.  L. 

Labrador,  Mar  F. 
Lafrenlere,  M.  P. 
Lago,  Roberto 
Lakins,  Darryl  D. 
Landnim,  Charles 
Lantz,  Ryan  E. 
Laroche,  Brian  L. 
Larsen,  Scott  G. 
Larson,  Brian  T. 
Lastar,  Frederic 
Lauf er,  James  E. 
Laverentz,  Scott 
Lavoie,  Mark  A. 
Leary,  John  J..  HI 
Lee,  Carl  M.  M. 
Leland.  James  M. 
Lenz,  Alan  Walter 
Lester,  Edward  J. 


Mackay,  Leo  S.,  Jr. 
Macyko,  Andrew  T. 
Mahan,  Blichael  L. 
Mahony,  Timothy  P. 
Mahosky,  Paul  R. 
tdahr,  Randolph  L. 
Makovltch,  Victor 
Malloy,  Craig  B. 
Manibo,  Peter  J.  C. 
ManzeUi,  Marc  A. 
Marana.  John  L..  Jr. 
Maraqul.  Andre 
Marin,  Brian  John 
Marr,  Stephen  G. 
Marshall,  Paul  G. 
BCartin,  Fred  W. 
Mathers,  Albert  J. 
Matthews,  Timothy 
Mattlngly,  W.  F. 
Maynard.  Timothy 
McAllister.  L.  J. 
McAneney.  Vincent 
McCall.  Dennis  C. 
McCarthy,  Gary  D. 
McCarthy,  Kevin  J. 
McClusky,  Kenneth 
McCollum,  Luke  M. 
McCool,  Patrick  M. 
McCool,  William  C. 
McCormick.  John  T. 
McCormick.  Stuart 
McCoy,  Angelo  A. 
McCrary,  Allaon  S. 
McDavtd,  Charles 
McOee.  Brian  E. 
McGUl.  Jeremy  J. 
McGovem.  James  J. 
McGulre.  David  R. 
McHugh.  James  M. 
McHugh.  William  T. 
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Jones,  Eugene  W. 
Jones.  Francis  B. 
Jones.  Kevin  Lee 
Jordan.  Ronald  P. 


King,  Joseph  P..  Jr. 
Kirkley,  Earie  L. 
Kiser,  Colin  L. 
Klorig.  Michael  D. 
Knudsen,  John  B. 
Koeller.  James  L. 
Kohrs.  Michael  O. 
Kolvu.  Bruce  A. 
Koye.  Susan  Marie 
Kramer,  Samuel  G. 
Krechel,  Michael 
Krepps,  John  A. 
Kublniec  Michael 
Kuhlmann.  D.  H. 
Kulick.  Brian 
Kuzma.  James  M. 


Lester.  Gregory  A. 
Lett.  Jefferson  J. 
Levins,  Kenneth  C. 
Lewia.  Stephen  D. 
Lewis.  William  P. 
Linton.  David  A. 
Liston.  William  P. 
Uarena.  Juan  P. 
Loferskl,  Andrew 
Lombardo,  Timothy 
Looke,  Thomas  D. 
Loverlng.  John  L. 
Loyola,  Benito,  Jr. 
Luf f  y,  Timothy  S. 
Lui,  Kevin  Mark 
Lukenbill.  F.  C. 
Lyon.  Wesley  W. 


McKavitt,  Thomas 
McKee,  Andrew  M. 
McKeiuia,  PhUip  J. 
McKenney,  Peter  J. 
McKeon,  James  B. 
McKlbben,  Barrett 
McMahon.  Martin  G. 
McNamara,  Eric  A. 
McPherson,  John  L. 
McQuade,  Joseph  G. 
Mennlnger,  Paul  A. 
Menz.  Keith  Brian 
Mercado,  V.  G. 
Miksch.  George  D. 
Miller,  Gregory  H. 
Miller,  Joey  Alan 
Miller.  Scott  D. 
Iidlls.  SamM. 
Miranda,  Enrique 
MitcheU.  Troy  M. 
Modly,  Thomas  B. 
Molano,  Walter  T. 
Molkenbuhr,  M.  S. 
Moller,  Gordon 
Molloy,  Lawrence 
Molthen,  Daniel  J. 
Montgomery,  J.  W. 
Montross,  C. 
Moore,  Richard  A. 
Moran,  Brandt  8. 
Morgan,  Charles  B. 
Momeau,  Frank  A. 
Morrison,  Peter  E. 
Moss.  Eric  B. 
Mountf ord.  W.  E. 
Mueller,  Craig  A. 
Mullen.  John  T. 
Mulligan.  James  D. 
Mulvaney,  Karen  E. 
Mundt.  Michael  R. 


Munns.  Thomas  M. 
Murphy,  Bradley  T. 
Murphy.  Michael  J. 
Murphy.  Stephen  J. 
Murphy,  Thomas  J. 


Nagle,  Daniel  J. 
Nail.  James  Alan 
Nameroff ,  David  J. 
Nangle,  Joseph  P. 
Needham,  Donald  M. 
Needleman.  M.  J. 
Nef  f .  Mark  D. 
Nelson,  John  W. 
Nestor,  Duane  E. 


O'Brien.  Charles  P. 
O'Connor,  Lawrence 
O'Connor,  Sean  E. 
Oda,  Steven  C. 
O'Gram,  Donald  T. 
O'Hara,  Daniel  M. 
O'Levnlk,  Stephen 
Olson,  Gregory  P. 


Page,  Bradley  A. 
Page,  Robert  D. 
Paisley,  Rick  A. 
Pandya,  Jay  T. 
Pi^Mtdakis.  Robert 
Papp.  Robert  G. 
Pi^ra.  Amado  M. 
Parton,  Kem  L. 
Pasch.  James  Roy 
Pass,  Douglas  A. 
Pearl,  Idark  Alan 
Pearson.  David  T. 
Pellette.  Denise 
Peterson,  John  T. 
Petrone,  Linda  A. 
Phaneuf ,  David  J. 
Philbrook.  M.  R. 


Murray,  Gregory  D. 
Murray.  William  H. 
Musico,  Rowena  N. 
Mysinger.  William 


Newell,  John  B. 
Newmeyer,  Kevin  P. 
Nicholas,  Thomas 
Nicholson,  W.  Mark 
Nielsen,  John  E. 
Nobles.  Eton  Wayne 
Nolan,  Joseph  F. 
Nordel,  Stephen  D. 


Olson,  Mark  Jarl 
Omberg,  William  F. 
Oravec,  Michael  J. 
Ostrom,  Brian  8. 
Outing,  Donald  A. 
Owen.  Dale  W. 
Owens,  Kathleen  M. 
Oxx,  William  A.,  IV 


Piroumlan.  Robert 
Podolak,  Katie  A. 
Polk,  John  R. 
Pollak,  Stephen  J. 
Pollard,  AUen  V. 
Posey,  Brian  W. 
Powell,  Albert  E. 
Powell,  Walter  A. 
Preble,  Terence  G. 
Price,  Michael  S. 
Pritchard.  Paul  8. 
Protacio,  Patrick 
Puccetti,  Perry  A. 
Purvis,  Joseph  S. 
Pyle.  Loyd  E.,  Jr. 
Pyne,  Edward  C. 


Quartlere,  Mark  A.      Quinlan.  Michael 


Radi.DaivdA. 
Radlce,  Mark  R. 
Rafter,  Michael  H. 
Rahme,  Edwin  V.,  Jr. 
Raimondo,  Philip 
Raines.  Clinton 
Ramicone,  Perry  J. 
Ramirez.  Fred  B. 
Ramsey,  William  B. 
Ratllff,  C. 
Ray,  Charles,  m 
Ray,  Michael  H. 
Rv^olds,  Jackson 
Readen,  Alton  F. 
Rebhom,  Timothy 
Recca.  Stephen  P. 
Redman.  BCichael  S. 
Reed.  Michael  R. 
Reeves.  Gary  R. 
Reichel.  Richard 
Reilly,  John  J. 
Reintjes,  Eric  E. 
Reis,  Doiuad  P. 
Ressel,  Frederick 
Renter,  Erik  John 
Rexrode,  Timothy 
Rice,  Christopher 
Ricketts,  James  B. 

Saba,  David  W. 
Salvato,  Michael 
Santos,  Geraldlne 
Sauer,  Alan  R. 
Sauer,  Robert  C. 


Rivas,  Gerald  A. 
Rivera,  Carlos  I. 
Rivera.  Richard  C. 
Rixey,  Joseph  W. 
Roach,  Patrick  8. 
Roane,  Elmer  W.,  Jr. 
Roberts,  Derek  G. 
Robinson,  Ronald 
Rockswold,  Paul  D. 
Rodgers.  Anthony 
Rodgers.  IiCichael 
Rodriguez,  R.  J. 
Rohrback,  Mark  D. 
Rose,  James  J. 
Ross,  Alan  N. 
Rossano,  Graham  W. 
Roth,  Douglas  M. 
Rowland,  John  K. 
Rubin,  David  P. 
Rubin,  Josh  Lee 
Ruggiero,  L.  E. 
Rusch,  Greg  S. 
Rusnak.  Richard  J. 
RusB,  Mark  James 
Russell.  Robert  M. 
Ryan,  William  P. 
Ryoholm,  Derek  P. 
Ryon,  Walter  O. 


Savage,  Philip  O. 
Savery,  Steven  A. 
Sawyer,  Phillip  O. 
Sawyer,  Thomas  A. 
Sax,  Ernest  Ward 


Scales,  Breton  H. 
Schaefer,  Mark  G. 
Schendell.  Earl  A. 
Schlavetta.  Nancy 
Schonenberg,  Lee 
8cho<mmaker,  Mark 
8ch<qipy,  Joseph  G. 
Schroeder,  Daniel 
Schulz,  William  J. 
Scruggs,  John  T. 
Sedlack,  Thomas  R. 
Segura,  John  T. 
Siebert,  Timothy 
Seitz,  Bruce  John 
Sellers.  Douglas 
Sen.  Cameron  A. 
Shaffer,  Prank  P. 
Shankland.  Paul  D. 
Shatynski,  S.  J. 
Sheehan,  John  C. 
Sheppard,  Brian  D. 
Sherrard,  James  L. 
Shindelar,  T.  V. 
Shlppee,  Michael 
Shipper,  Louis  C. 
Slegrist,  Paul  W. 
SUva,  Michael  F. 
Silver,  Alan  D. 
Simmons.  Michael 
Simpliciano,  S.  C. 
Sink,  Carl  J.,  Jr. 
Sink.  Carol  G. 
Sltarski,  Charles 
Skehan,  Andrew  G. 
Skldmore.  Mark  L. 
Small.  Andrew  O. 
Smith,  Alan  B. 
Smith,  Angela  M. 
Smith,  David  A. 
Smith,  Dixon  R. 
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Smith,  Gordon  A. 
Smith,  Gregg  K. 
Smith,  Harry  B. 
Smith.  Henry  C. 
Smith.  Larry  D. 
Smith.  Michael  E. 
Smith.  Ilmothy  T. 
Smith.  Wallace  D. 
Ebnith,  William  H. 
Smola,  Susan  M. 
SneU.  Christian 
Snyder,  David  A. 
Snyder,  David  E. 
Snyder,  John  Carl 
Snyder.  Thomas  P. 
Soares,  Paul  A. 
Soderstrom,  Grant 
Solar,  Edward  A. 
South,  Jerry  C. 
Spafford.  Kenneth 
Spriesterfoach.  T. 
Spruill,  Jos^h  L. 
Stacia,  William  C. 
Stagliano,  John  A. 
Stanton.  Michael 
Stapleton.  M.  G. 
Steeves.  Scott  A. 
Stenstrom.G. 
Stephenson.  John 
Stevens.  Ward  E. 
Stitt,  Peter  L. 
St  John,  Richard  W. 
Stone,  Mark  Lyle 
Streit,  John  D. 
Struble,  Danny  H. 
Stuart,  Thomas  D. 
Stuber,  John  Eric 
Sullivan.  Edward 
Sundt,  Scott  M. 


Taher,  Aaron  M. 
Takesuye.  Edward 
Talbert,  Keven  B. 
Tammen,  Matthew  T. 
Tanski,  Alexander 
Tarquinio,  Thomas 
Taylor,  Barton  W. 
Thames,  Tyrone  M. 
Theberge,  Marc  W. 
Thomas,  Lynn  Anne 
Thomas,  Timothy  C. 
Thompson,  Mary  J. 
Thompson.  Iifike  A. 


Valaik.  Daniel  J. 
Vangunten,  Todd  A. 
Vaughan.  TY  C. 
Vazquez,  Alan  A. 
Vegel,  Anton,  Jr. 
Vermillion,  M.  R. 
Vemet.  Frank  O. 
Vicini,  Edward 


Wagner,  Carl  P. 
Walbom,  Geoffrey 
Walker,  Craig  A. 
Walker.  Floyd  K. 
Wallace,  Michael 
Walllngton,  J.  T. 
Walter.  Dale  T. 
Walter.  George  J. 
Ward,  Jane  A. 
Watson,  Brian  S. 
Watson,  Mark  T. 
Watt.  Frank  M..  ni 
Waugh.  David  W. 
Waye.  Reginald  B. 
Weaver,  David  E. 
Weaver,  Jeffrey  A. 
Webb,  Peter  Kent 


Thompson.  Mike  P. 
Thomspon,  Nancy  S. 
Thomson.  Timothy 
Thoresen.  Stephen 
Tillman.  Harry  L. 
Tisdale.  Vance  S. 
Tof alo.  Joseph  E. 
Tolbert.  Robert  W. 
Torres,  Ruben  T. 
Traglia,  Louis  J. 
Tralnor,  Stephen 
Twomey,  Thomas  R. 
Tyree,  William  D. 

Villanueva.  V.  O. 
Vindich,  Trace  B. 
Voigt,  Bradley  D. 
Voigtsberger,  C. 
Vonier,  Lawrence 
Voor,  Ruth  A. 
Vormbrocke,  M.  J. 
Vujiea.  Paul  B. 


Weber,  Carl  D. 
Webster,  Darwin  L, 
Wehman.  Richard  P. 
Wehner,  Bruce  D. 
Weiner,  Dana  S. 
Weinert,  William 
Weir,  Wayne  Keith 
Welch,  Virginia  E. 
Welling.  Blake  D. 
Wells.  Gregory  L. 
Wetterskog,  Kevin 
Wheeler,  Edward  S. 
Whelan.  Richard  T. 
Whltesides.  James 
Wickerson,  S.  P. 
Wilcox,  Jeffrey  P. 
Wilding,  Anthony 
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WUkiUB,  WilUun 
WllklDMn.  W.  P. 
WtUiams.  Craig  B. 
WUUams,  Kim  E. 
WUliuns.  Leo  W. 
Williams.  Ralph  B. 
Williams.  Tolanda 
WUliston.  W.  C. 
Wilson.  Joe  £>avid 
Wilson.  Kenneth  W. 
Wilson,  Kevin  J. 
WUtenmuth.  John 
Winching.  Steven 


Yang.  Nancy  Sue 
Yates.  James  L. 
Yeatman.  Dennis  F. 
Yoder,  David  John 
Yotx.  James  Eric 


Zahm,  Lance  Leon 
Zap.  Marjorie 
Zapata.  Ricardo  A. 
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WiM.  Robert  p. 
Wood.  James  A.  K. 
Wood.  James  D. 
Wood,  John  R. 
Wood.  Randolph  L. 
Woodford.  Richard 
Woodruff.  Olenn  R. 
Woods.  Mark  W. 
Woods.  Robert  B. 
Woodson.  Ross  D. 
Worley.  Michael  N. 
Wright.  James  J. 


Young,  Lee  Steven 
Young,  Steven 
Youngblood.  C.  S. 
Yuen,  Jonathan  A. 
Yustak.  Lisa  Ann 


Zlngler.  Oregory 
Zumi>ar,  Kevin  S. 
Zuschlag,  G.  R. 


of  the  V&.  Navy,  subject  to  qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law. 
In  THZ  Navt 
The  following-named  enlisted  candidates 
to  be  appointed  permanent  ensign  In  the 
Medical  Service  Corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  sub- 
ject to  qualification  therefor  as  provided  by 
law: 


IM  THE  Navy 

The  following-named  Naval  Reserve  Offi- 
cers Training  Corps  candidates  to  be  ap- 
pointed permanent  ensign  in  the  line  or 
staff  corps  of  the  VS.  Navy,  subject  to  qual- 
ification therefor  as  provided  by  Law: 


Neiger.  William  H. 
Powell.  John  R. 
Shattuck.  Michael  J. 
Tower,  William  W. 
WUes.  Mark  W. 


Best,  Clyde  A.,  Jr. 
Camera,  Joseph  V. 
Carey,  Joseph  C. 
CasUe,  William  T., 

Jr. 
Hendricks.  Nelson  P. 

The  following-named  Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers for  permanent  appointment  in  the  line 
or  staff  corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy  in  the  perma- 
nent grade  of  ensign,  subject  to  qualifica- 
tion therefor  as  provided  by  law: 


Adams,  Thomas  C, 

Jr. 
Alcock.  Robert  W., 

ni 

Anderson.  Stephen  P. 
BiU.  Brian  J. 
Carr.  Bruce  A. 
Corbley,  John  R. 
Coming,  Michael  F. 
Cowle,  Debra  L. 
Davenport,  Peter  R. 
Dumas,  Richard  A. 
Dyke,  Carolyn  M. 
Easley,  Charles  A. 
Eddings,  John  W. 
Emerson.  Robert  M. 
Ewanciw.  Elizabeth 

A. 
Pariel,  Peter  T. 
Gantenbein.  Terry  K. 
Gilliam.  Sterling  G. 


Hiclu,  James  R..  Jr. 
Hinson.  Eric  P. 
Hunter,  Mark  R. 
Koleck,  Vincent  F. 
Kurtzke,  tfichael  J. 
Lemon.  Bryce  M. 
Leu.  David  L. 
Mather,  Christopher 

J. 
Mayo,  William  E.,  Jr. 
Shannon,  James  F. 
Wahler,  Christopher 

C. 
Wallach.  Carol  P. 
Wiggins,  James  H., 

Jr. 
Wilber,  Thomas  E. 
Wilcox.  Roxann  M. 
Williamson,  Laurel  E. 
Winegar,  WUliam  D. 
Wolters.  Thomas  J. 


Austin.  Michelle  R. 
Baker,  Michael  J. 
Breier,  Timothy  S., 

Sr. 
Bryant.  Robert  A. 
Carpio,  Lillian  T. 
Cavlns,  Martin  J. 
Crook,  Peter  A. 
Davis,  Joseph  P. 
Demars,  Richard  A. 
Dubose,  Patricia  F. 
Fox.  WUliam  C. 
Glaser,  Robert  E. 
Greenla.  Robert  G.. 

Jr. 
Grif  f  itts,  Steven  L. 
Heasley,  Alfred  R. 
Holloway,  Terry  J. 
Jahnke,  James  F.,  Jr. 
Klllian,  Randall  W. 
Koppenhaver, 

RandEdl  E. 
Lefferts.  Ronald 
Leighan,  Wayne  D. 
Long,  Cheryl  L. 
Lott,  Michael  W. 
Lucas,  Ted  M. 
Luka.  Ronald  D. 


Chief  Warrant  Officer,  W-3  Charles  R. 
Ethridge,  U.S.  Navy,  retired,  to  be  reap- 
pointed a  temporary  chief  warrant  officer, 
W-3  from  the  Temporary  Disability  Retired 
List,  subject  to  qualification  therefor  as  pro- 
vided by  law. 

Capt.  Latimer  T.  Albert.  U.S.  Navy  officer, 
to  be  appointed  a  permanent  captain  in  the 
Medical  Corps  in  the  Reserve  of  the  U.S. 
Navy,  subject  to  qualification  therefor  as 
provided  by  law. 

Pierre  E.  Slightam,  medical  college  gradu- 
ate, to  be  appointed  a  permanent  command- 
er in  the  Medical  Corps  in  the  Reserve  of 
the  UJB.  Navy,  subject  to  qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

Commander  Dennis  L.  Johnson.  U.S.  Navy 
officer,  to  be  appointed  a  permanent  com- 
mander in  the  Medical  Corps  in  the  Reserve 


Magnusson.  Kevin  L. 
Mahar,  Mark  A. 
Mann,  Christopher  J. 
Mayes,  Matthew  S. 
McCoy.  Elizabeth  R. 
McPherson,  Dennis 

R. 
Moore,  Harry  J. 
Morrison,  John  R. 
Mulvanny.  Robert  J. 
Nelson,  William  E. 
Nemecek,  John  M.  J., 

Jr. 
Pollock,  Leslie  A. 
Porter,  E>wight  D. 
Putt,  David  G.,  Sr. 
Rebholz.  Gary  L. 
Ruprecht,  Alan  J.,  Jr. 
Salvador.  Eduardo  M. 
Sanford,  Vernon  R. 
Saunders,  Jerome  M. 
Tone,  Michael  A. 
Turner,  Bradford  L. 
Walker,  Frank  A.,  Jr. 
Wedgewood,  Deborah 

M. 
Wells,  PoUy  A. 
Wood.  Edward  J. 


Ir  the  Marine  Corps 

The  following-named  officer  of  the 
Marine  Corps  for  permanent  appointment 
to  the  grade  of  major,  under  provisions  of 
tiUe  10,  United  States  Code,  section  628, 
subject  to  qualifications  therefor  as  provid- 
ed by  law: 
Smith.  William  H.,  3353 

In  the  Marine  Corps 

The  following-named  officers  of  the 
Marine  Corps  Reserve  for  Transfer  into  the 
Regular  Marine  Corps  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sections  531 
and  555. 

Major 
Stevens.  Mark.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Captain 
IJewltt.  John  D..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Eckhoff.  George  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Erwin,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ferrara,  Kenneth  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gibbs,  Donald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harper,  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harveson,  Lauren  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Heinle,  Dennis  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Home,  Ronald  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ingles,  Ralph  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jackson,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kusnlr,  Stephen  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kyle,  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lane.  Robert  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lang.  Donald  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Long,  William  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McAdams,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mitchell.  Steven  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nelson,  Philip  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pheasant,  Gary  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rapert,  Ray  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Read,  Ralph  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Renner,  Renee  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schuster,  Daniel  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vandyke,  Randal  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Welch,  Daniel  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Welk,  Allen  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wilhelm.  Mark  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Yates.  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Lieutenant 

Abblitt,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Albrecht.  Kurt.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Alexander.  Clarence  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Almqulst,  Martin  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bamberger,  Mark  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BamhUl,  James  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barton.  Tony  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Beck,  Edward  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Benjamin,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bennetts,  Russell  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Beveridge.  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— rtf6«<toy,  April  12,  1983 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  DJ}..  offered  the  following 
prayer 

We  thank  Tou.  O  God.  for  people 
who  accept  responsibility  for  their 
lives  and  use  their  talents  and  abilities 
by  being  of  service  to  others.  We  are 
conscious  of  the  death  of  Phillip 
BxTRTOM  and  we  mourn  his  passing 
from  this  place  that  he  loved  and  in 
which  he  served.  Bless,  O  God.  the  ef- 
forts he  made  to  faithfully  serve  his 
people  and  his  desires  to  bring  justice 
to  those  in  need.  May  Your  spirit  of 
love  and  understanding  be  with  his 
family  and  may  Your  benediction  of 
grace  and  peace  be  with  us  all.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESroENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Saunders, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
FUNERAL  COMUdTTTEE  FOR 
THE  LATE  HONORABLE  PHIL- 
LIP BURTON 

The  SPEAkjsik.  Pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  157,  the  Chair  appoints  as 
members  of  the  Funeral  Committee  of 
the  late  Phillip  Buston,  the  following 
Members  on  the  part  of  the  House: 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California; 

Mr.  O'NuLL  of  Massachusetts; 

Mr.  Wright  of  Texas: 

Mr.  Foley  of  Washington; 

Mr.  HAWKnf s  of  California; 

Mr.  RoTBAL  of  California; 

Mr.  Ain>ER80N  of  California; 

Mr.  DELLxms  of  CaUf omia; 

Ifr.  Browh  of  California; 

Bdr.  MooRHEAD  of  California; 

Mr.  Stark  of  California: 

Mr.  LAGOMARSiifO  of  California; 

Mr.  liinxER  of  California; 

Mr.  MiHETA  of  California; 

Mr.  Pattsrsoh  of  California; 

Mr.  Waxmah  of  California; 

Mr.  Badham  of  California; 

Mr.  BsiLKif SON  of  California; 

Mr.  PAmTTA  of  California; 

Mr.  CoELHO  of  California; 


Mr.  DANNiafZYKR  of  California; 

Mr.  Dixon  of  California; 

Mr.  Fazio  of  California; 

Mr.  Lewis  of  California; 

Mr.  Lungren  of  California; 

Mr.  Matsui  of  California; 

Mr.  Pashatan  of  California; 

Mr.  Shumway  of  California; 

Mr.  Thomas  of  California; 

Mr.  Chappie  of  California; 

Mr.  Dreier  of  California; 

Mr.  Dymally  of  California; 

Ms.  Fiedler  of  California; 

Mr.  Hunter  of  California; 

Mr.  Lantos  of  California; 

Mr.  LowERY  of  California; 

Mr.  Martinez  of  California; 

Mr.  Bates  of  California; 

Mr.  Berman  of  California; 

Mr.  Bosco  of  California; 

Mrs.  Boxer  of  California; 

Mr.  Lehman  of  California; 

Mr.  Levins  of  California: 

Mr.  McCandless  of  California; 

Mr.  Packard  of  California; 

Mr.  Torres  of  California; 

Mr.  ZscHAU  of  California; 

Mr.  Brooks  of  Texas; 

Mr.  RosTENKOWSKi  of  Illinois; 

Mr.  Udall  of  Arizona; 

Mr.  Pickle  of  Texas; 

Mr.  Erlenborn  of  Illinois; 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan; 

Mr.  Alexander  of  Arkansas; 

Mr.  Clay  of  Missouri; 

Mr.  Obey  of  Wisconsin; 

Brir.  Seiberling  of  Ohio; 

Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma; 

Mr.  Rose  of  North  Carolina; 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois; 

Mr.  Ottinger  of  New  York; 

Mr.  Downey  of  New  York; 

Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee; 

Mr.  Harkin  of  Iowa; 

Mr.  McHugh  of  New  York; 

Mr.  SoLARz  of  New  York; 

Mr.  Weaver  of  Oregon; 

Mr.  Akaka  of  Hawaii; 

Mr.  BoNiOR  of  Bflichigan; 

Mr.  Dicks  of  Washington; 

Mr.  Mxtrphy  of  Pennsylvania; 

Mr.  Vento  of  Minnesota; 

Mr.  Walgren  of  Pennsylvania; 

Mr.  Weiss  of  New  York; 

Mr.  Garcia  of  New  Yorli; 

Mr.  Cheney  of  Wyoming; 

Mr.  Gray  of  Pennsylvania; 

Mr.  Hance  of  Texas: 

Mr.  LowRY  of  Washington; 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner  of  Wisconsin; 

Mr.  Shannon  of  Massachusetts; 

Mr.  Dyson  of  Maryland; 

Mr.  Foglietta  of  Pennsylvania; 

Mrs.  Kennelly  of  Connecticut; 

Mr.  Carr  of  Michigan; 

Mr.  KosTMAYER  of  Pennsylvania; 

Mr.  McCloskey  of  Indiana; 


Mr.  McNulty  of  Arizona; 

Mr.  Moody  of  Wisconsin; 

Mr.  Mrazek  of  New  York; 

Mr.  Reid  of  Nevada; 

Mr.  Won  Pat  of  Guam; 

Mr.  CoRRADA  of  Puerto  Rico;  and 

Mr.  DX  Lugo  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 


OPPOSITION  TO  USE  OF  WIS- 
CONSIN AS  NUCLEAR  WASTE 
STORAGE  SITE 

(Mr.  MOODY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week,  the  citizens  of  my  State  of  Wis- 
consin voted  to  oppose  the  use  of  Wis- 
consin as  a  nuclear  waste  storage  site. 
They  voted  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority against  using  Wisconsin  for  nu- 
clear storage— 618,000  to  78,000  in  this 
important  test  of  public  opinion. 

It  is  tempting  to  label  such  a  refer- 
endum meaningless  because  any  State 
which  uses  nuclear  energy  must  clear- 
ly bear  some  responsibility  for  its  stor- 
age. But  such  a  vote  is  not  meaning- 
less because  the  public  consciousness 
about  radioactive  storage  is  much 
higher  today  in  Wisconsin  than  it  was 
when  our  present  nuclear  powerplants 
were  first  licensed  and  commissioned.  I 
suspect  this  is  true  in  other  States  as 
well. 

I  think  the  Wisconsin  referendum 
signals  and  confirms  this  growing 
public  awareness  of  the  long-term  haz- 
ards of  radioactive  waste  storage. 

In  my  view,  once  the  public  widely 
understands  and  accepts  the  obliga- 
tion to  store  nuclear  waste  as  a  price 
of  using  nuclear  power,  the  public  will 
become  increasingly  opposed  to  the 
construction  of  additional  nuclear 
powerplants. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  this 
growing  public  feeling  because  it  is 
now  time  to  carefully  reconsider  the 
appropriate  mix  between  nuclear 
fossil,  and  solar  energy  in  our  Nation's 
future.  If  other  States  replicate  Wis- 
consin's referendum,  as  they  probably 
will;  it  will  be  a  strong  and  clear  signal 
that  this  country  sould  increase  its 
emphasis:  One,  on  coal  energy,  of 
which  there  is  a  vast  supply,  and  two, 
on  solar  energy,  of  which  there  is  an 
endless  supply  and  for  which  the  tech- 
nology has  become  increasingly  eco- 
nomical and  feasible. 


A  MORE  RESPONSIBLE  TANDEM 
TRUCK  POLICY  IS  NEEDED 

(Mr.  RATCHFORD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
evidence  supports  the  fear  that 
tandem  trailer  trucks  are  much  more 
dangerous  than  single  trailers.  Yet  last 
week,  tandems  were  permitted  to  oper- 
ate on  all  interstate  highways  and 
more  than  half  the  Nation's  primary 
routes. 

I  think  it  was  wrong  to  open  up 
these  roads  to  tandems,  and  I  know 
that  many  States  are  already  foUow- 
ing  Connecticut's  lead  in  keeping  them 
off  of  roads  they  think  are  unsuitable 
for  tandem  traffic. 

Today,  Congresswoman  Barbara 
Kennelly  and  I  are  introducing  a  bill 
to  delay  the  section  of  the  gas  tax  bill 
relating  to  tandems,  require  a  study  of 
the  effects  of  tandems  on  our  Nation's 
roads,  and  set  up  a  system  for  exempt- 
ing those  roads  from  requiring  tan- 
dems. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  us  in 
this  effort  to  develop  a  more  responsi- 
ble tandem  truck  policy. 


O  This  symbol  represents  tlie  time  of  day  during  tlie  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2K)7  p.m. 
•  Tliis  "bullet"  syml>ol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


FIRST  RACETRACK.  THEN 
DENSE  PACK.  NOW  PARKING 
LOT 

(Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  heard  of  the  race- 
track ICBM  basing  system.  We  have 
heard  of  the  Dense  Pack.  Now  the 
Scowcroft  Commission  has  given  us 
the  latest  installment,  which  I  hereby 
christen  the  "Parldng  Lot." 

"Parking  Lot"  first  emerged  2  weelts 
ago  when  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  said  we  should  build  MX  even 
if  we  have  to  deploy  it  in  the  Pentagon 
parking  lot.  In  other  words,  survivabil- 
ity no  longer  matters,  so  we  put  MX  in 
silos. 

The  Commission's  MX  recommenda- 
tion rises  to  a  new  low  in  the  history 
of  strategic  thought. 

First,  we  are  asked  to  tax  and  spend, 
tax  and  spend,  for  a  vulnerable 
weapon  that  can  only  be  used  in  a  first 
strike— except  we  say  we  will  never 
strike  first.  So  we  are  being  asked  to 
tax  and  si>end  for  a  weapon  we  cannot 
ever  use,  and  the  world  knows  we 
cannot  ever  use. 

Second,  we  are  asked  to  buy  MX  to 
strengthen  our  bargaining  power, 
except  we  say  right  up  front  we  are 
not  going  to  bargain  it  away.  So  MX  is 
not  only  a  weapon  we  cannot  fire,  it  is 
a  bargaining  chip  that  cannot  bargain. 
Brilliant. 

I  do  not  mean  to  condemn  the  com- 
mission's work  across  the  board.  Hard 
mobile  Midgetman  is  an  interesting 


Idea.  It  is  new  technology,  doing 
things  nobody  has  ever  done  before.  It 
might  work  or  it  might  not.  It  might 
be  affordable,  or  it  might  not.  As  a  so- 
lution to  ICBM  vulnerability,  it  is  not 
nearly  as  good  as  the  freeze,  which 
will  work  for  sure  and  does  not  cost 
anything.  But  until  we  get  a  freeze, 
hard  mobile  Midgetman  is  an  interest- 
ing idea  and  we  should  look  at  it. 

The  freeze  is  the  best  solution.  Hard 
mobile  Midgetman  is  second  best.  But 
the  best  thing  we  can  do  with  "Park- 
ing Lot"  Is  to  put  it  out  of  its  misery. 


BIRTH  OF  A  GRANDDAUGHTER 

(Mr.  HIGHTOWER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.)     

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  announce  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  the  addition  of 
another  in  a  long  line  of  beautiful,  tal- 
ented, and  intelligent  women  in  my 
family.  Our  first  grandchild,  Lindley 
Thomburg,  was  bom  on  Friday,  April 
8,  at  Fairfax  Hospital.  Both  the  baby 
and  her  mother,  our  daughter  Ann, 
are  doing  fine. 

Our  daughter,  Ann  Thomburg, 
works  here  in  the  Capitol,  and  I  am 
sure  she  will  begin  to  introduce  Lind- 
ley to  political  life  in  the  very  near 
future.  As  the  grandfather,  though,  I 
wanted  to  be  able  to  tell  the  young 
lady  that  she  was  formally  announced 
to  the  Members  of  the  House  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment. 

I  look  forward  to  making  you  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  her  in  the 
near  future.  The  Democratic  majority 
in  the  country  has  been  increased  by 
one. 


WASHINGTON  POST  TRIBUTE 
TO  THE  LATE  HONORABLE 
PHILLIP  BURTON 

(Mr.  COELHO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post  this  moming 
which  briefly  chronicles  the  vision  and 
gusto  that  Phil  Burton  brought  to 
this  House. 

In  writing  of  I>hil's  accomplish- 
ments and  as  a  good  friend,  Michael 
Barone  captures  the  essence  of  Phil 
BxTRTON  and  what  many  of  us  strive  to 
achieve  in  public  service. 

I  would  like  to  stress  the  last  sen- 
tence of  that  editorial  which,  more 
than  any  other,  is  testament  to  the 
credit  Phil  Burton  brought  to  his 
family,  friends,  constituents.  State, 
and  Nation— and  I  quote— "You  may 
or  may  not  agree  with  what  he  did, 
but  you  have  to  agree  he  made  a  dif- 
ference." 


A  SON'S  "THANK  YOU"  TO  HIS 
MOTHER  AND  FATHER 

(Mr.  FEIGHAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today's 
floor  session  is  a  special  one  for  me. 

I  am  honored  today  by  the  presence 
in  the  Capitol  of  two  very  special 
people:  My  mother  and  father. 

The  opportunities  in  life  to  express 
gratitude  to  our  parents  are  too  rare. 

The  opportunities  to  express  that 
gratitude  adequately  simply  do  not 
exist. 

And  the  opportunities  to  say 
"thanks"  in  a  public  forum,  particular- 
ly one  as  distinguished  as  this,  are  sin- 
gular. 

It  is  only  now,  after  a  few  short 
years  of  stumbling  through  the  art  of 
parenting  myself,  that  I  have  t>egun  to 
understand  and  appreciate  the  excep- 
tional dedication,  example,  guidance, 
and  support  of  my  own  mother  and 
father. 

So,  with  the  indulgence  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  take  this  minute  to  say, 
however  inadequately,  however  brief- 
ly, "Thank  you.  Mom  and  Dad." 


D  1215 

FARMERS  HOME  ADMINISTRA- 
TION C^UTOFF  OF  1983  OPERAT- 
ING LOANS  MEANS  IMMINENT 
DISASTER 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
farmers  of  17  States  received  a  shock 
last  week  when,  without  warning,  they 
were  told  by  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration that  operating  loans  for 
1983  would  be  cut  off. 

In  Arkansas,  this  meant  that  some- 
thing like  $12  million  in  loan  applica- 
tions would  go  unfunded.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  more  than  hardship  here, 
Mr.  Speaker;  we  are  talking  about  an 
imminent  disaster.  And  the  abruptness 
of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
announcement  is  one  of  the  puzzling 
aspects  of  this  dilemma,  especially 
since  Under  Secretary  Frank  Naylor. 
Jr..  gave  no  indication  of  the  pending 
crisis  when  I  and  others  questioned 
him  in  congressional  hearings  last 
month. 

In  fact,  he  was  glib  in  assuring  the 
members  of  the  committee  that  every- 
thing was  going  well  for  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration. 

I  have  often  questioned  the  will  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  imder 
this  administration,  which  is  entrusted 
with  the  task  to  help  farmers.  It  may  ■ 
be  that  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration has  both  a  competence  and  a 
compassion  problem.  But  I  still  have 
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hopes  that  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration will  offer  a  positive  solution 
to  this  problem  that  they  themselves, 
in  large  part,  have  caused. 


KINO  HUSSEIN'S  DECISION 

(Mr.  LEVINE  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  decision  by  King  Hussein 
of  Jordan  not  to  join  in  the  Middle 
East  peace  talks  proves  again  that  the 
radicals  in  the  Arab  world  are  still 
calling  the  shots  on  Arab  policy  with 
respect  to  the  recognition  and  accept- 
ance of  the  State  of  Israel. 

While  the  failure  of  King  Hussein  to 
join  the  talks  can  only  bring  sadness 
to  those  who  sincerely  want  peace  in 
the  Middle  East,  this  outcome  was  pre- 
dictable. All  of  President  Reagan's  ef- 
forts to  curry  Hussein's  favor  and  to 
reward  Jordanian  and  Saudi  rejection 
of  Camp  David  have  again  been  under- 
mined by  the  irresolute  King.  There  is 
one  fact  that  should  by  now  be  clear, 
even  to  the  Reagan  administration: 
Progress  toward  peace  will  occur  only 
by  letting  the  parties  to  the  Middle 
East  conflict  themselves  sit  down  and 
work  out  the  principles  of  agreement, 
rather  than  imposing  the  plans  of  out- 
side interests. 

Recently  the  United  States  has  dis- 
regarded the  interests  and  concerns  of 
our  friend.  Israel.  It  is  time  to  restore 
the  full  spirit  of  cooperation  between 
our  two  countries. 

The  Camp  David  accords  remain  the 
only  credible  platform  which  is  accept- 
able for  a  solution  to  the  problem  of 
the  Palestinian  Arabs  residing  in  the 
West  Bank.  All  parties  concerned 
should  return  to  those  accords  as  the 
guiding  beam  to  light  the  way  toward 
peace  in  the  Middle  East. 


has  sent  shock  waves  through  many 
industries,  notably  the  banking  indus- 
try. Some  banks  have  not  survived  the 
initial  economic  upheaval;  others  are 
barely  surviving.  There  are  also  some 
banks  who  have  viewed  changes  in  the 
economy  as  a  challenge  to  be  met. 
These  are  the  institutions  that  will 
succeed.  These  tire  the  banks  that  will 
grow  and  prosper.  Franchise  banking 
is  one  creative  corporate  strategy  that 
provides  the  flexibility  necessary  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  today's  world 
economy. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  first  inter- 
state system  has  established  a  fran- 
chise with  a  well-respected  local  bank 
in  Hawaii,  American  Security  Bank.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  Innovative  cor- 
porate i>olicy  of  this  franchise  banking 
system  will  meet  the  challenges  con- 
fronting banking  both  today  and  to- 
morrow. 


finding  a  solution  to  the  tandem  trail- 
er controversy. 


FIRST  INTERSTATE  BANK  OF 
HAWAII 

(Mr.  AKAKA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  AEIAKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  bold 
new  step  in  banking  was  taken  yester- 
day, April  11.  when  American  Security 
Bank  in  Hawaii  became  First  Inter- 
state Bank  of  Hawaii  thus,  making  the 
first  interstate  system  the  largest 
franchise  bank  in  history. 

Franchise  banking  is  an  exciting  and 
innovative  response  to  the  challenge 
of  banking  in  the  1980's  and  beyond. 
This  new  form  of  banking  will  provide 
conveniences  to  both  the  retail  bank- 
ing customer  and  the  corporate  bank- 
ing customer  with  banking  needs  and 
corresponding  services  extending  well 
beyond  limited  geographical  areas.  It 
is  no  secret  that  the  volatility  of  the 
world  economy  over  the  past  5  years 


LEGISLA'nON  INTRODUCED  TO 
ADDRESS  DOUBLE  BOTTON 
TRUCK  CONTROVERSY 

(Mrs.  KENNELLY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarl^s.) 

Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  Congressman  Bill  Ratchtoro 
and  I  are  introducing  legislation  that 
would  significantly  restore  to  the 
States  the  balance  of  power  on  the 
double  bottom  truck  controversy.  Last 
week,  the  Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
tration disregarded  the  advice  of  many 
of  the  Nation's  Governors  and  opened 
up  thousands  of  miles  of  highways 
which  are  potentially  unsafe  for 
tandem  trailer  traffic.  This  has  rightly 
caused  an  uproar  among  the  States, 
not  least  of  all  my  own  Connecticut. 

The  controversy  is  not  likely  to  sub- 
side. Now  that  the  FedersJ  Highway 
Administration  has  highhandedly  de- 
termined what  highways  can  "safely 
accommodate  the  'western  double,'  "  it 
is  next  required  by  law  to  grant  these 
trucks  "reasonable  access"  to  local 
roads,  where  the  damage  and  safety 
hazard  would  be  even  more  severe.  At 
this  point,  we  all  wonder  how  reasona- 
ble "reasonable  access"  will  be. 

Our  legislation  would  delay  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Federal  law  on 
twin  trailers  until  we  have  an  objective 
study  on  their  safety  in  areas  of  the 
country  where  they  have  not  yet  been 
permitted.  It  would  also  not  allow 
tandem  trailers  on  any  primaries  or 
any  highway  constructed  without  Fed- 
eral funds  unless  the  the  Governor 
and  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
mutually  agreed  on  the  route  involved. 
Furthermore,  it  establishes  a  legal 
mechanism  by  which  unsafe  inter- 
states  can  be  exempt  from  tandem 
trailer  traffic. 

I  believe  tills  is  sensible  legislation 
and  urge  my  colleague's  support  for 


THE  JACK  SWIGERT  SPACE 
CENTER 


(Mr.  SCHAEFER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SCHAEFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  H.R.  2433  to 
name  the  Air  Force  Consolidated 
Space  Operation  Center  in  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.,  as  the  Jack  Swigert 
Space  Center. 

Jack  Swigert  was  a  national  hero. 
Best  known  as  an  astronaut  and  for 
his  election  to  the  U.S.  Congress,  Jack 
has  had  a  long  list  of  accomplishments 
and  an  exceptional  record  of  service  to 
this  Nation. 

I  deeply  regret  that  Jack  was  never 
able  to  take  the  office  to  which  he  was 
elected. 

I  am  honored  with  the  responsibility 
of  following  through  with  his  ideals 
and  goals  for  America  and  proud  to 
represent  the  residents  of  the  Sixth 
District  who  voted  to  send  Jack  to 
Washington. 

While  Jack  will  never  be  forgotten 
and  will  live  on  in  our  memories,  I 
think  it  Is  appropriate  that  the  Con- 
solidated Space  Operation  Center  be 
named  the  Jack  Swigert  Space  Center. 


THE  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS 
FREEZE 

(Mr.  HUNTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
listen  to  cries  for  peace  and  the  need 
for  a  freeze  of  nuclear  weapons,  we 
must  remember  that  this  Nation  must 
speak  to  our  allies  as  well  as  our  adver- 
saries with  a  single  voice.  If  this  House 
passes  a  resolution  mandating  a  nucle- 
ar freeze,  we  will  bear  the  responsibil- 
ity of  tjring  our  negotiators'  hsinds 
behind  their  backs  even  while  we  ask 
them  to  secure  an  equitable  arms-re- 
duction agreement.  We  must  not  send 
conflicting  signals  to  either  the  Sovi- 
ets or  our  NATO  allies.  After  having 
undone  the  mistakes  of  previous  ad- 
ministrations, we  have  finally  begun 
to  regain  the  trust  of  our  allies.  An- 
other flip-flop  in  our  defense  policies 
could  do  imtold  damage  to  the  Alli- 
ance's unity.  As  the  leader  of  the  free 
world,  our  resolution  must  be  firm.  A 
freeze  declaration  would  undermine 
these  efforts  and  leave  NATO  without 
a  credible  bargaining  position. 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remariu.) 

Ux.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  those  who  advocate  an  immediate 
nuclear  freeze  now  and  an  arms-reduc- 
tion discussion  later.  If  we  really  want 
to  achieve  arms  limitation  and  reduc- 
tion of  nuclear  arms,  we  will  oppose 
that  resolution  tomorrow,  because  it 
simply  cannot  work  on  the  face  of  it. 

As  an  old  trial  lawyer,  I  know  that 
you  are  going  to  make  the  last  step  in- 
stead of  the  first  step  toward  arms  re- 
duction if  you  vote  for  the  freeze 
which  the  Soviets  want.  What  we 
would  be  doing  is  giving  away  our  bar- 
gaining position.  The  Soviets  want 
that  freeze.  They  do  not  want  the 
cruise  missiles,  they  do  not  want  the 
Pershings  in  Europe.  They  want  to 
devote  a  greater  percentage  of  their 
GNP  to  other  arms  than  nuclear  be- 
cause they  are  ahead  of  us. 

When  you  have  a  $100,000  lawsuit— 
that  is  the  value  of  it,  in  your  opin- 
ion—as a  trial  lawyer,  you  ask  $500,000 
for  it.  When  they  have  a  $20,000  offer 
on  the  table,  you  do  not  accept  $20,000 
just  because  it  is  there.  You  look  for 
your  $100,000.  We  are  getting  nothing 
in  return  if  we  vote  for  an  immediate 
nuclear  freeze. 

I  urge  a  "No"  vote,  in  the  name  of 
arms  limitation  and  reduction. 


THE  NUCLEAR  FRUhr/iE 
RESOLUTION 

(Mr.    McCOLLUM    asked   and   was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 


THE  NUCLEAR  FREEZE 
RESOLUTION 

(Mr.  SILJANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
while  the  world  is  threatened  by  nu- 
clear holocaust.  Members  of  Congress 
play  politics  with  the  lives  of  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  on  Earth. 

The  nuclear  freeze  resolution  as 
written  caUs  for  our  representatives  in 
Geneva  to  negotiate  an  immediate 
freeze  and  then,  if  possible  negotiate 
reductions  later.  The  purpose  of  my 
amendment  is  to  give  equal  priority  to 
both  a  negotiated  freeze  and  negotiat- 
ed immediate  reductions  of  nuclear 
weapons  from  their  current  frighten- 
ing levels. 

Twelve  times  during  the  debate  on 
the  first  Siljander  amendment  the 
sponsors  of  the  bill  said  they  favored 
allowing  for  reductions  first  if  they 
could  be  accomplished,  and  yet  they 
opposed  my  amendment  to  allow  for 
just  this. 

The  and/or  reduction  language 
broadens  the  base  of  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 13  to  include  all  grassroots 
Americans  who  favor  an  end  to  the 
arms-race  amendment.  It  is  also  the 
only  language  that  will  enable  a  reso- 
lution giving  priority  to  a  freeze  and/ 
or  reduction  to  pass  the  Senate. 

My  amendment,  which  I  will  intro- 
duce again  tomorrow  is  the  only  way 
to  pass  the  resolution  in  the  Senate 


and  the  House  and  keep  the  momen- 
tum going  to  end  the  nuclear-arms 
race. 

As  President  Kennedy  said:  "The 
weapons  of  war  must  be  abolished 
before  they  abolish  us."  A  simple 
freeze  without  reductions  merely 
maintains  the  status  quo.  It  does  not 
abolish  the  threat  of  nuclear  weapons. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  HOUSE 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  100 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Ui.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte),  be  re- 
moved as  a  cosponsor  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  100,  the  school  prayer 
amendment;  and  I  assure  my  col- 
leagues that  we  are  adding  25  more  co- 
sponsors  to  offset  that. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
IfviNE  of  California).  Is  there  objec- 
tion to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NATURAL  GAS  COMPETITION 
ACT  OF  1983 

(Mr.  RITTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
am  introducing  the  Natural  Gas  Com- 
petition Act  of  1983,  and  my  colleague 
in  the  Senate,  Mr.  Bradley  of  New 
Jersey,  Is  introducing  the  identical  bill 
in  the  Senate. 

This  bill  Is  designed  to  spur  competi- 
tion within  the  interstate  natural  gas 
pipeline.  And  competition  in  this  seg- 
ment of  the  natural  gas  industry  can 
only  have  the  effect  of  reducing  con- 
sumer costs. 

In  summary  our  bill: 

Requires  an  interstate  pipeline  to 
transport  gas  at  the  request  of  an- 
other party  unless  the  interstate  pipe- 
line can  prove  to  FERC  that  it  does 
not  have  the  available  capacity  to  do 
so;  and 

Provides  protection  for  local  utilities 
to  reduce  the  risk  of  loss  load  and  pro- 
vides them  preferential  access  to  gas 
sold  directly  by  suppliers. 

We  have  all  heard  stories  about  how 
local  natural  gas  producers  are  having 
their  cheaper  gas  shut  in,  while  pipe- 
lines continue  to  constrain  our  local 
utilities  to  the  purcliase  of  extremely 
expensive  deepdrilled  gas  or  liquified 
gas.  Under  this  legislation,  our  local 
distribution  companies  would  not  be 
held  hostage  solely  to  the  purchasing 
practices  of  the  pipelines.  They  could 
directly  purchase  certain  gas  from  pro- 
ducers, and  pipelines  would  be  obligat- 
ed to  transport  it.  It  can  only  bring  gas 
prices  down,  since  no  utility  would  go 
out  and  purchase  natural  gas  from  a 


producer  at  a  price  above  what  it  is 
currently  paying  the  pipeline. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  give 
their  consideration  to  this  bill. 


CAMPAIGN  FINANCING 

(Mr.  BOEHLERT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Speller,  the 
way  we  pay  for  campaigns  is  making  a 
mockery  of  our  political  process. 

Increasingly,  our  elections  are  not  so 
much  a  race  for  votes  as  they  are  a 
race  for  money.  And  they  are  largely  a 
race  for  big  money— money  supplied 
by  special-interest  groups. 

As  a  result,  the  general  public  feels— 
and  not  without  reason— that  it  has 
been  frozen  out  of  the  political  proc- 
ess. Our  elections,  which  are  supposed 
to  be  the  foundation  for  public  sup- 
port of  the  Government,  are  fast  be- 
coming instead  a  cause  for  public  disil- 
lusionment and  dismay. 

We  see  the  unfortunate  results  all 
the  time— in  the  declining  voter  turn- 
outs, and  in  the  seemingly  endless  suc- 
cession of  poUs  and  publications  show- 
ing a  decline  in  public  confidence  and 
trust  in  the  Government.  Our  form  of 
government  cannot  long  continue 
without  public  interest  and  support. 

The  way  we  pay  for  campaigns  not 
only  affects  the  way  Congress  is  elect- 
ed; it  affects  what  Congress  can  ac- 
complish after  it  is  elected. 

Special-interest  PAC's  give  money 
for  one  reason— to  have  influence,  to 
have  entree  Into  congressional  offices. 
Whether  having  more  and  more  Con- 
gressmen in  thrall  to  special-interest 
groups  has  affected  congressional  deci- 
sions is  an  open  question.  However, 
there  is  no  question  that  PAC  spend- 
ing creates  a  tremendous  potential  for 
abuse  and  has  placed  a  cloud  of  suspi- 
cion over  Congress. 

We  can  reverse  this  dangerous  trend. 
We  must  limit  campaign  spending  and 
PAC  contributions,  and  we  must 
create  incentives  for  candidates  to  con- 
centrate once  again  on  the  individual 
voter.  We  must  take  these  steps  now 
to  restore  public  confidence. 

To  accomplish  this,  I  have  cospon- 
sored  the  Obey-Leach  campaign 
reform  bill,  and  I  urge  all  of  you  to 
support  it.  All  our  other  actions  will  be 
mere  empty  gestures  if  Congress  rep- 
resents—or is  viewed  as  representing— 
interests  rather  than  individuals. 


1984  BUDGET  OF  THE  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA— MESSAGE 

FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO. 
98-44) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
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states:  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

(For  message,  see  proceeding  of  the 
Senate  of  today.  Tuesday.  April  12, 
1983.) 


PRINTING  OP  DOCUMENT  ENTI- 
TLED "GIVE  YOURSELP 
CREDIT  (GUIDE  TO  CONSUMER 
CREDIT  LAWS)" 

Mr.  GATDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration,  I  call  up  a  privileged 
resolution  (H.  Res.  83)  authorizing  the 
printing  as  a  House  document  of  the 
report  entitled  "Give  Yourself  CJredit 
(Guide  to  Consumer  Credit  Laws)." 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rbs.  83 

Retaivtd,  That  the  revised  edition  of  the 
report  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Consumer 
Affairs  and  Coinage  of  the  Committee  on 
BanlLlng,  Finance  and  Urban  Affaire  enti- 
tled "Give  Yourself  Credit  (Guide  to  Con- 
sumer Credit  Laws)"  shall  be  printed  as  a 
House  docimient. 

Sk.  2.  In  addition  to  the  usual  number, 
there  shall  be  printed  2,000  copies  of  such 
document  for  the  use  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Consumer  Affaire  and  Coinage  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affaire. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  resolution 
be  considered  as  read  and  printed  in 
the  RxcoRD.    

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Gatdos)  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  83 
authorizies  the  printing  as  a  House 
document  of  the  report  entitled  "Give 
Yourself  Credit  (Guide  to  Consumer 
Credit  Laws)."  The  resolution,  also, 
provides  for  the  printing  of  2.000  addi- 
tional copies  for  the  use  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Consiuner  Affairs  and 
Coinage,  whose  staff  prepared  the  doc- 
ument. 

This  booklet  is  designed  to  make 
consumers  aware  of  their  rights  under 
the  various  Pederal  consumer  credit 
laws.  It  is  written  in  a  simple  manner 
and  presents  typical  situations  faced 
by  the  average  consumer.  The  publica- 
tion contains  information  on  consumer 
rights  regarding  applications  for  credit 
cards  and  loans,  the  use  of  credit,  the 
resolution  of  billing  disputes,  the  use 
of  electronic  fund  transfers,  such  as 
automated  teller  machines  and  bill- 
paying  services,  and  debt-collection 
practices.  It,  also,  contains  a  chapter 


devoted  exclusively  to  consumer  de- 
posit accounts,  with  practical  informa- 
tion on  opening  and  using  checking 
and  savings  accounts,  as  well  as  infor- 
mation on  IRA  and  Keogh  accounts.  It 
is  the  second  edition  of  the  publication 
and  its  first  revision  since  1977. 

The    Government    Printing    Office 
has  estimated  that  the  cost  of  this 
printing  will  be  as  follows: 
1,500  copies  of  the  usual  number.  $12,155.50 
2.000  additional  copies 1.166.88 

Total 13.322.38 

•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
resolution  provides  for  the  printing  of 
an  updated  version  of  Give  Yourself 
Oedit,  a  consumer's  guide  to  Federal 
credit  laws.  The  Subcommittee  on 
Consumer  Affairs  and  Coinage  first 
published  Give  Yourself  Oedit  in 
1977.  The  response  was  overwhelming- 
ly positive. 

Since  that  time,  changes  have  been 
made  to  many  of  our  consumer  credit 
protection  laws  and  more  such  laws 
have  been  enacted.  The  purpose  of 
this  new  booklet  is  to  give  the  con- 
suimer  the  best  possible  information 
concerning  a  consumer's  rights  and  re- 
sponsibilities in  credit  transactions. 

A  problem  with  many  of  our  con- 
sumer protection  laws  is  that  the  aver- 
age American  is  unaware  of  their  pro- 
visions. Give  Yourself  Credit  attempts 
to  help  the  consimier  understand  what 
these  laws  say  and  does  so  in  an  easy 
to  follow  question  and  answer  format. 
These  laws  include  the  Truth  in  Lend- 
ing Act:  Fair  Credit  BUling  Act:  Fair 
Credit  Reporting  Act:  Consumer  Leas- 
ing Act;  Elqual  Credit  Opportunity  Act; 
Electronic  Fund  Transfer  Act;  and 
Fair  Debt  Collection  Practices  Act. 
The  guide  also  contains  chapters  on 
credit  in  general,  credit  cards,  check- 
ing and  savings  accounts,  and  the  spe- 
cial credit  needs  of  previously  married 
individuals. 

I  truly  believe  that  the  publication 
of  Give  Yourself  (Credit  will  meet  a 
need  among  many  of  today's  consum- 
ers. Especially  now,  when  hard  eco- 
nomic times  dictate  that  every  credit 
transaction  must  be  entered  into 
Icnowing  all  the  facts.  Give  Yourself 
Credit  is  particularly  useful. 

This  is  a  thorough  booklet,  it  will 
help  many  individuals  understand 
basic  workings  behind  the  credit 
system,  it  answers  most  every  question 
a  consumer  may  encounter  in  a  finan- 
cial transaction,  and  I  ask  that  approv- 
al be  given  to  the  resolution  to  provide 
for  its  publication.* 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PRINTING  OF  COMMITTEE 
PRINT  ENTITLED  "OLDER 
AMERICANS  ACT:  A  STAFF 
SUMMARY" 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration,  I  call  up  a  privileged 
resolution  (H.  Res.  98)  authorizing  the 
printing  as  a  House  document  of  the 
committee  print  entitled  "Older  Amer- 
icans Act:  A  Staff  Summary,"  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  98 

Resolved,  That  the  revised  edition  of  the 
committee  print  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Human  Services  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Aging  entitled  "Older  Americans  Act:  A 
Staff  Summary"  shall  be  printed  as  a  House 
document. 

Sec.  2.  In  addition  to  the  usual  number, 
there  shall  be  printed  two  thousand  two 
hundred  copies  of  such  document  for  the 
use  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Aging. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  resolution 
be  considered  as  read  and  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Gaydos)  Is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consuime. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  98 
authorizes  the  printing  as  a  House 
docimient  of  the  committee  print  enti- 
tled "Older  Americans  Act:  A  Staff 
Simunary."  The  resolution  also  pro- 
vides for  the  printing  of  two  thousand 
two  hundred  (2,200)  additionsd  copies 
for  the  use  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Aging. 

This  publication  Is  revised  and  print- 
ed every  3  years  after  the  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  Older  Americans  Act.  The 
current  edition  was  prepared  by  the 
staff  of  the  Subconunittee  on  Human 
Services  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Aging.  House  Resolution  98  authorizes 
the  reprinting  of  the  revised  edition  of 
November  1982,  the  most  recent  revi- 
sion. The  committee's  allotment  of 
this  most  recent  edition— 2.242 
copies— was  exhausted  within  1  month 
due  to  an  unprecedented  demand  for 
this  publication  by  the  aging  network. 
This  network,  which  is  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  providing  services  to 
senior  citizens  served  by  the  Older 
Americans  Act.  consists  of  approxi- 
mately 700  area  agencies  on  aging  and 
56  State  units  on  aging.  Additionally, 
the  committee  has  received  numerous 
requests  from  State  and  local  govern- 
ment units  for  copies  of  this  report. 

The  Government  Printing  Office 
has  estimated  that  the  cost  of  this 
printing  will  be,  as  follows: 


1.500  copies  of  the  usual  number.    $3.S69J7 
2.300  addlUonal  copies 1,186.14 


Total.. 


3,555.01 

ISn.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  minority,  as  with  the  last  reso- 
lution, not  only  has  no  objection  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman's  resolu- 
tion but  indeed  shows  its  support  for 
this  very  necessary  and  useful  printing 
that  is  being  done. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  her  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous 
question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Itx.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
two  resolutions  Just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SENSE-OF-CONGRESS  RESOLU- 
TION ON  RELEASE  OF  ANATO- 
LY  SHCHARANSKY 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  67)  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
that  the  Soviet  Government  should 
immediately  release  Anatoly  Shchar- 
ansky  and  allow  him  to  emigrate,  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration  in 
the  House. 

The  CHerk  read  the  title  of  the  reso- 
lution.   

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  shall 
not  object,  I  but  I  do  so  to  permit  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Yatbon)  to  explain  the  resolution. 

Ux.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOBfFIELD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  YATRON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  jrlelding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  67 
expresses  the  sense  of  the  House  that 
the  Soviet  Government  should  abide 
by  their  international  commitment  in 
the  field  of  human  rights  and  immedi- 
ately release  Anatoly  Shcharansky 
and  allow  him  to  emigrate.  The  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  reported  the 


resolution  favorably  this  morning  with 
an  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Anatoly  Shcharansky 
1b  not  only  a  victim  of  repression  and 
persecution,  but  a  sjrmbol  of  courage 
and  compassion,  a  true  modem-day 
hero. 

Anatoly  Shcharansky  did  not  start 
out  to  become  a  hero.  As  is  all  too 
often  the  case  in  the  Soviet  Union,  he 
was  thrust  into  that  role  by  the  cal- 
lousness and  oppression  of  Soviet  offi- 
cialdom. As  a  Soviet  Jew  with  an 
awakening  need  to  live  as  a  Jew,  he  ap- 
plied to  emigrate  to  Israel  in  1973  and 
was  refused.  While  Soviet  authorities 
refused  to  allow  him  to  leave,  they 
also  prohibited  him  from  working  as  a 
computer  specialist.  Married  in  1974, 
the  yoimg  refusenik— as  Jews  denied 
visas  call  themselves— was  separated 
from  hlB  wife  Avital  the  day  after 
their  marriage  when  she  was  allowed 
to  leave  for  Israel.  They  have  not  seen 
each  other  since. 

In  the  fall  of  1975.  Shcharansky. 
who  had  become  increasingly  active  in 
defense  of  human  rights,  became  the 
spokesmen  for  the  Jewish  emigration 
movement.  Later,  in  the  spring  of 
1976,  he  joined  with  other  human 
rights  activists  to  form  the  first  Hel- 
sinki monitoring  group  in  Moscow  to 
encourage  Soviet  compliance  with  the 
human  rights  provisions  of  the  1975 
Helsinki  accords.  He  became  a  champi- 
on for  those  whose  rights  had  been 
abridged  and  spoke  out  for  those  who 
could  not.  A  friend  of  Shcharansky's 
once  said  that  his  crime  was  that  he 
spoke  the  truth  and  he  spoke  it  in 
fluent  EInglish. 

For  that  crime,  he  has  paid  a  horri- 
ble price.  Arrested  in  1977  and  held  in- 
communicado for  16  months.  Shcha- 
ransky was  sentenced  to  13  years  of 
prison  and  labor  camp  for  treason  and 
anti-Soviet  agitation  and  propaganda. 
Repeatedly,  he  has  been  confined  in 
special  punishment  cells  and  subjected 
to  extremely  cruel  punishment.  Most 
recently,  he  was  prohibited  from 
having  contact  with  any  member  of 
his  family  or  the  outside  world  for 
over  a  year.  Driven  by  this  isolation  to 
desperation.  Shcharansky  undertook  a 
himger  strike  in  September  of  last 
year.  After  nearly  4  months  of  fasting, 
he  was  finally  allowed  to  exchange  let- 
ters with  his  mother  and,  in  January, 
he  ended  his  strike. 

This  resolution— which  our  distin- 
guished colleague  Representative  Or- 
TiNGER  initiated  and  which  has  207  co- 
sponsors— sends  an  important  message 
to  the  Soviet  leadership.  That  message 
is  that  flagrant  abuses  of  human 
rights  such  as  the  brutual  mistreat- 
ment of  Anatoly  Shcharansky  wlU  not 
be  ignored  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  This  resolution  also 
sends  a  message  to  Anatoly  Shcha- 
ransky and  the  many  other  champions 
of  human  rights  suffering  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  around  the  world. 


And  that  message  is  that  we  cannot— 
and  will  not— forget  you.  I  commend 
Representative  OmHGSR  for  qwnsor- 
ing  this  resolution  and  I  urge  House 
passage. 

Mr.  BR<X>MFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
further  reserving  the  right  to  object.  I 
do  so  to  permit  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  to 
speak. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  House  Resolution  67,  as 
amended.  The  committee  considered 
the  resolution  this  morning  and  adopt- 
ed it,  as  amended,  by  unanimous  voice 
vote. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  spon- 
sors of  the  resolution— the  Honorable 
Richard  Ottimger,  the  Honorable 
SiDHKT  Yates,  the  Honorable  Robert 
Mrazek,  the  Honorable  Jim  Leach,  the 
Honorable  Silvio  Ck>irTE.  and  the  Hon- 
orable Claudihe  Schheider.  Cospon- 
sors  of  the  resolution  now  niunber  219. 

Also  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Human  Rights  and  International  Or- 
ganizations, the  Honorable  Gus 
Yatron  from  Pennsylvania,  for  his  ex- 
peditious consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion. His  statement  on  this  important 
resolution  fully  explains  its  signifi- 
cance. Mr.  Shcharansky  is  no  stranger 
to  this  Chamber.  A  symbol  of  the 
plight  of  the  Soviet  Jewish  refusenik 
community,  Mr.  Shcharansky's  despi- 
cable treatment  by  the  Soviet  authori- 
ties only  serves  to  exemplify  that  gov- 
ernment's utter  disregard  of  its  obliga- 
tions under  various  international 
human  rights  instruments,  including, 
most  importantly  perhi^is,  the  Final 
Act  of  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  House 
Resolution  67,  as  amended,  by  this 
Chamber  today. 

During  the  committee's  consider- 
ation of  the  resolution,  the  Cochair- 
man  of  the  UJ3.  Commission  on  Secu- 
rity and  Cooperation,  the  Honorable 
Daitte  B.  Fascell.  offered  several 
amendments  to  the  text  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  for  these  perfecting  amend- 
ments. They  are  particularly  timely 
because  the  review  meeting  of  the 
Conference  on  Security  and  Coopera- 
tion reconvenes  next  week  in  Madrid. 
The  U.S.  delegation  to  this  review 
meeting  has  persisted  in  urging  the 
Soviet  Union  to  improve  its  implemen- 
tation of  the  human  rights  principles 
of  the  Final  Act.  These  amendments 
urge  the  U.S.  delegation  in  Madrid  to 
seek  balanced  and  substantive  results. 
In  particular,  they  urge  the  Soviet 
Union  to  demonstrate  Improved  imple- 
mentation of  the  Final  Act  by  releas- 
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ing  Mr.  Shcharansky  and  some  500 
other  imprisoned  Helsinki  monitors. 

This  resolution  is  timely  and  impor- 
tant. I  therefore  recommend  its  imme- 
diate adoption. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
further  reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 

IXACH). 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  House  Resolution  67, 
a  resolution  calling  on  the  Soviet 
Union  to  release  Anatoly  Shcharansky 
and  to  permit  him  to  emigrate.  The 
resolution  also  calls  on  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  to  express, 
in  the  strongest  terms,  the  opposition 
of  the  United  States  to  the  continued 
imprisonment  of  Mr.  Shcharansky. 

This  resolution  was  approved  this 
morning  by  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  with  an  amendment  calling 
on  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  Madrid 
meeting  of  the  CSCE  to  seek  substan- 
tive results  from  the  meeting,  includ- 
ing indications  of  improved  implemen- 
tation of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act's  pro- 
visions, such  as  the  release  of  Shcha- 
ransky and  other  imprisoned  Helsinki 
monitors.  The  amendment  also  calls 
on  all  countries  which  are  signatories 
to  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  to  abide  by 
their  international  commitments  in 
the  field  of  human  rights. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  minority  strongly 
supports  this  resolution,  which  has 
been  cosponsored  by  more  than  170 
Members  of  this  body,  as  well  as  the 
amendment  which  was  adopted  by  the 
committee  this  morning,  which  I  have 
Just  described. 

I  might  add  that  this  legislation  is 
similar  to  legislation  which  the  House 
passed  during  the  last  Congress.  At 
that  time,  the  State  Department  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee stating  that: 

Mr.  Shchannsky's  persecution  by  Soviet 
authorities  has  been  a  matter  of  particular 
and  abiding  concern  to  the  United  States 
Government  *  •  *  the  United  States  Oov- 
emment  has  spoken  out  numerous  times 
against  Mr.  Shcharansky's  arrest  and  con- 
viction, both  publicly  and  through  diplo- 
matic channels. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  imanlmous 
adoption  of  House  Resolution  67,  as 
amended,  as  an  expression  of  the  sup- 
port of  the  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people,  whom  we  represent,  for 
those  who  courageously  defend  the 
cause  of  human  rights  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  

Mr.  BROOIdFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
further  reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
eagerly  support  House  Resolution  67, 
calling  upon  the  Soviet  Government  to 
immediately  release  Anatoly  Shcha- 
ransky and  allow  him  to  emigrate. 

As  all  of  my  colleagues  know,  Mr. 
Shcharansky  is  a  notable  computer 
scientist  who  has  been  active  as  a 
leader  of  the  Moscow  Jewish  commu- 
nity for  many  years.  He  has  been  har- 
assed since  applying  to  emigrate  to 


Israel.  Unfortunately,  he  was  denied 
permission  to  leave  the  UJ3.S.R.  and 
was  later  arrested  on  falsified  charges 
of  "treason"  and  "anti-Soviet  agita- 
tion." 

Since  his  1070  sentence  to  13  years 
in  prison.  Mr.  Shcharansky  has  been 
frequently  subjected  to  harsh  prison 
treatment  including  solitary  confine- 
ment, inadequate  food,  and  poor 
health  care.  A  few  months  ago,  he 
began  a  hunger  strike  to  protest  re- 
peated confiscation  of  his  mail  and  the 
denial  of  other  privileges. 

This  brave  act  almost  cost  him  his 
life.  A  few  months  later,  his  health 
rapidly  worsened.  His  desperate  deci- 
sion was  obviously  based  upon  the 
willful  and  blatant  abuse  of  Mr. 
Shcharansky's  hiunan  rights  by  prison 
authorities. 

This  man,  who  is  enduring  the  lone- 
liness of  a  bleak  Soviet  prison,  has 
committed  no  crime  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  Yet,  he  was  unjustly  harassed 
by  Soviet  authorities  and  later  impris- 
oned. He  merely  wanted  to  leave  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  practice  his  faith  as  a 
free  man  in  Israel,  his  spiritual  home- 
land. Rather  than  letting  him  go.  the 
Soviets  have  done  everything  possible 
to  make  his  life  and  his  aging  mother's 
life  truly  miserable.  He  has  not  seen 
his  wife  since  the  day  after  their  wed- 
ding. Mr.  Shcharansky  has  done  noth- 
ing wrong  to  warrant  such  barbaric 
treatment. 

The  Soviet  action  against  Mr. 
Shcharansky  is  contrary  to  the  Soviet 
Government's  obligations  under  the 
Helsinki  Final  Act.  the  Universal  Dec- 
laration of  Human  Rights,  and  the 
United  Nations  Covenant  on  Civil  and 
Political  Rights. 

It  is  vitally  important  that  our  Gov- 
ernment protest  the  plight  of  Mr. 
Shcharansky  to  the  world  and  that 
this  sad  message  be  carried  directly  to 
the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union.  They 
are  the  ones  who  are  perpetrating  this 
crime  against  an  innocent  human 
being.  For  these  reasons.  I  strongly  en- 
dorse this  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  67 

Whereas  Anatoly  Shcharansky.  an  emi- 
nent Soviet  computer  scientist,  has  been  a 
leader  of  the  Moscow  Jewish  community 
since  1973  when  he  first  applied  for  and  was 
denied  permission  to  emigrate  to  Israel:  and 

Whereas  the  Oovemment  of  the  Soviet 
Union  has  engaged  In  a  systematic  cam- 
paign of  harassment  and  intimidation 
against  Anatoly  Shcharansky,  culminating 
in  his  arrest  in  March  1977  on  trumped-up 
charges  of  treason;  and 

Whereas  In  July  1978.  after  sixteen 
months  of  being  detained  incommunicado, 
Anatoly  Shcharansky  was  tried  and  sen- 


tenced to  thirteen  years  of  imprisonment; 
and 

Whereas  since  his  conviction  Anatoly 
Shcharansky  has  been  subject  to  extremely 
harsh  prison  treatment,  including  Isolation, 
severe  cold,  and  Inadequate  food,  sleep,  and 
health  care,  resulting  in  a  deterioration  of 
his  health:  and 

Whereas  on  Septemlier  36,  1983.  Anatoly 
Shcharansky  began  a  hunger  strike  to  pro- 
test the  severe  prison  conditions  wtiich  have 
further  harmed  his  health:  and 

Whereas  Anatoly  Shcharansky  symlx>Iizes 
the  plight  of  many  other  Soviet  Jews  whose 
level  of  emigration  is  at  its  lowest  point  In  a 
decade  and  who  are  increasingly  tuu^issed 
by  Soviet  authorities:  and 

Whereas  by  its  treatment  of  Anatoly 
Shcharansky  and  others,  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  violating  its  international  obligations,  in- 
cluding its  obligations  under  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  the  Interna- 
tional Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political 
Rights,  and  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  of  the 
Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation  In 
Europe:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that— 

(1)  the  Oovemment  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  should  immedi- 
ately release  Anatoly  Shcharansky  from 
prison  and  allow  him  to  emigrate;  and 

(2)  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  should,  at  every  suitable  opportunity 
and  in  the  strongest  terms,  express  to  the 
Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  the  opposition  of  thh  United 
States  to  the  imprisonment  of  Anatoly 
Shcharansky. 

Sec.  2.  The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  transmit  a  copy  of  this  reso- 
lution to  the  President  with  the  request 
that  the  President  transmit  such  copy  to 
the  Ambassador  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  the 
United  States. 

AMKlfDlfXirTS  OFTERXD  BY  MR.  YATROH 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Yathon:  Page 
3,  line  3.  strike  out  the  period  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "and  other  Helslnld  Monitors; 
and". 

Pa«e  3.  after  line  3.  Insert  the  following: 

(3)  all  countries  wiiich  are  signatories  to 
the  Helsinki  Final  Act,  including  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics, should  abide  by  their  international 
commitments  in  the  field  of  human  rights. 
Including  complying  fully  with  all  provi- 
sions of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act;  and 

(4)  the  United  SUtes  delegation  to  the 
Madrid  Meeting  of  the  Conference  on  Secu- 
rity and  Cooperation  in  Europe  should  seek 
a  balanced  and  substantive  result  from  the 
Madrid  Meeting  which  should  include  indi- 
cations of  improved  Implementation  of  the 
Helsinki  Final  Act's  provisions,  such  as  the 
release  of  Anatoly  Shcharansky  and  other 
imprisoned  Helsinki  Monitors,  as  well  as 
other  steps  toward  compliance  with  obliga- 
tions under  the  Final  Act. 

Page  3,  begliming  in  line  6,  strike  out 
"such  copy  to  the  Ambassador  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  the  United  SUtes"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
Ambassador  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  the 
United  States  and  to  the  Ambassadors  of 
the  other  33  nations  which  are  signatories 
to  the  Helsinki  Final  Act". 

Amendments  to  the  preamble  of  the  reso- 
lution: 


Page  1.  immediately  before  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  of  the  first  paragraph  of  the  pre- 
amble. Insert  "and  is  a  founding  member  of 
the  Moscow  Helsinki  Monitoring  Group". 

Page  3.  at  the  end  of  the  last  paragraph  of 
the  preamble,  strike  out  ":  Now.  therefore, 
be  It"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  ";  and";  and 
after  the  last  paragraph  of  the  preamble, 
insert  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

Whereas  50  other  members  of  the  Hel- 
sinki Monitoring  Groups  in  Moscow,  the 
ITIcraine.  Lithuania.  Georgia,  and  Armenia 
are  currently  Imprisoned  or  in  internal  exile 
and,  since  the  beginning  of  the  Madrid 
Meeting  of  the  Conference  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  In  Europe  which  reviews  com- 
pliance with  the  Helsinki  FiiuU  Act,  at  least 
500  human  rights  activists  have  been  arrest- 
ed in  the  Soviet  Union:  and 

Whereas  the  Madrid  Meeting  resumes  its 
deliberations  on  April  19,  1983:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ments be  considered  as  read  and  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Yatrom)  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATRON.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  Also  I  express  my 
appreciation  to  him.  as  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Human  Rights 
and  International  Organizations  as 
well  as  the  ranking  minority  member 
and  others,  who  have  brought  this  res- 
olution to  the  floor  at  this  particular 
time. 

The  timing  is  important  because  of 
the  fact  that  the  Madrid  conference 
on  the  review  of  the  implementation 
of  the  Helsinki  accords  once  again  re- 
convenes. As  the  original  sponsor  of 
this  bill  knows,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Ottinger)  and  many 
others  who  are  interested  in  the  fate 
of  Mr.  Shcharansky  and  others  of  the 
Helsinki  monitors,  and  other  activists 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  the  position  of 
the  U.S.  delegation  at  the  Helsinki 
meeting  has  been  to  ask  for  good  faith 
action  by  the  U.S.S.R.  as  evidence  that 
they  aire  living  up  to  commitments  as  a 
signatory  country  under  the  Helsinki 
accords.  The  U.S.  delegation  is  taking 
this  position  particularly  in  light  of 
the  Soviet  Union's  very  harsh  action 
in  the  Invasion  of  Afghanistan;  the 
events  in  Poland;  and  the  fact  that 
they  have  carefully  imprisoned  500  of 
the  activists  in  the  Soviet  Union,  in- 
cluding Anatoly  Shcharansky  and  the 
Helsinki  monitoring  group.  All  of 
these  people  have  been  abused  be- 
cause they  asked  their  government  to 
live  up  to  the  commitments  that  were 
undertaken  in  the  Helsinki  accords. 

What  the  pending  amendment  does 
is  to  Dudie  it  clear  that  we  are  talking 


not  only  about  Anatoly  Shcharansky 
but  also  the  others  who  courageously 
have  put  their  life  on  the  line  to  ex- 
press their  feelings  that  their  govern- 
ment should  live  up  to  the  commit- 
ments that  were  entered  into  under 
the  Helsinki  accords.  fVirthermore  to 
place  the  support  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  behind  the  excellent 
efforts  that  are  being  made  by  our 
own  Ambassador,  head  of  the  delega- 
tion at  Madrid,  Max  Kampelman,  to 
say  to  the  Soviets  that  words  are  not 
enough.  We  are  asking  for  a  demon- 
stration of  good  faith  by  action.  The 
release  of  Anatoly  Shcharansky;  the 
release  of  the  Helsinki  monitors,  and 
the  release  of  those  other  persons  who 
have  been  Jailed  and  harassed  and  oth- 
erwise mistreated  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

So  I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to 
adopt  the  amendment  and  the  resolu- 
tion as  a  very  necessary  corroboration 
of  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  would  like  to  yield  to  the  chief 
sponsor  of  this  resolution,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Ottinger). 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

B4r.  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank  my  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania  and  the 
other  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  for  taking  such  quick 
action  on  this  resolution,  and  particu- 
larly to  see  that  it  is  passed  prior  to 
the  April  10  negotiations  on  the  Hel- 
sinki accords.  This  fast  action.  I  think, 
will  be  very  meaningful,  indeed.  In 
achieving  its  objectives. 

As  the  author  of  House  Resolution 
67,  I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  bill,  to  demand  the  Soviet 
Government  release  Anatoly  Shcha- 
ransky and  abide  by  the  principles  of 
the  Helsinki  accords.  The  fact  that 
this  bill  has  received  expeditious  treat- 
ment by  the  House  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  as  well  as  the  cosponsor- 
ship  of  210  Members  as  of  this  date, 
speaks  to  the  urgency  of  this  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  like  to 
thank  the  five  original  cosponsors  who 
have  Joined  me  on  this  bill,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Rhode  Island  (Mrs. 
ScuAEiDER),  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Leach),  the  gentlemsin  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Mrazek),  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates),  and  the  gen- 
tleman    from     Massachusetts     (Mr. 

CORTE). 

Among  the  most  despicable  viola- 
tions of  human  rights  in  the  world  has 
been  the  systematic  victimization  by 
the  Soviet  Union  of  its  Jewish  citizens. 
denjring  them  the  right  to  practice 
their  religion,  denying  them  the  right 
to  emigrate,  and  persecuting  those 
who  seek  to  emigrate  with  loss  of  Jobs 
and  systematic  harassment. 
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With  respect  to  those  who  try  to  re- 
dress these  discriminations  within  the 
Soviet  Union,  their  fate  has  been  Jail 


terms  that  often  involve,  as  in  the  case 
of  Anatoly  Shcharansky.  brutal  mis- 
treatment and  torture. 

Anatoly  Shcharansky  has  been  at 
the  heart  of  the  Soviet  Jewry  move- 
ment since  1073  when  he  was  declined 
permission  to  emigrate.  He  has  sym- 
bolized the  countless  Soviet  Jews  who 
wish  only  to  live  In  accordance  with 
their  traditions. 

The  rate  of  Soviet  Jewish  emigration 
is  at  painfully  low  levels.  Through  the 
first  3  months  of  this  year,  only  307 
Jews  left  the  Soviet  Union.  Compare 
this  to  the  same  period  In  1070.  the 
peak  year  for  Soviet  Jewish  emigra- 
tion, when  nearly  12.000  Jews  emigrat- 
ed during  the  same  period. 

Anatoly  Shcharansky  has  been 
among  the  hardest  hit  by  this  assault. 
His  6-year  prison  ordeal  has  subjected 
him  to  the  most  brutal  conditions,  in- 
cluding long  terms  of  isolation,  subjec- 
tion to  severe  cold,  and  inadequate 
health  care.  He  has  been  hospitalized, 
including  a  month  in  1070.  after 
spending  185  days  in  a  labor  camp 
punishment  cell.  The  last  time  he  was 
permitted  visitors,  in  January  1082.  his 
mother  and  brother  were  horrified  at 
his  physical  condition.  Despite  his  per- 
ilous state  of  health.  Shcharansky 
went  on  a  hunger  strike  in  September 
1082  to  protest  these  conditions.  It  was 
not  imtil  January  1083.  when  he  was 
very  near  death,  that  we  received  inde- 
pendent confirmation  that  his  hunger 
strike  was  over. 

Soviet  treatment  of  Anatoly  Shcha- 
ransky clearly  violates  its  obligations 
imder  international  law  and  makes  a 
mockery  of  its  commitment  to  the  Hel- 
sinki accords.  On  April  10.  negotia- 
tions on  these  accords  wiU  reconvene 
in  Madrid.  The  plight  of  Anatoly 
Shcharansky  as  well  as  50  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Soviet-Helsinki  monitoring 
group  who  are  currently  imprisoned 
must  be  a  focal  point  of  these  talks. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  passage  of 
House  Resolution  67  is  vital  to  send 
the  Soviet  delegation  to  these  talks 
the  message  of  the  firm  resolve  of 
Congress  that  Anatoly  Shcharansky 
and  the  other  prisoners  of  conscience 
in  the  U.S.S.R.  must  be  released  from 
prison  and  allowed  to  emigrate  and 
the  brutal  treatment  of  Soviet  Jews 
must  be  ended.  I  urge  passage  of  this 
resolution  and  again  thank  the  com- 
mittee for  its  expeditious  consider- 
ation. 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  OmnGER)  for  his  leader- 
ship on  this  very  important  issue. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATRON.  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
measure.   House   Resolution   67.   and 
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commend  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Fascbx).  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  our  Joint  Commission  on  Secu- 
rity and  Cooperation  in  Europe,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  the 
chairman  of  our  Foreign  Affairs  Sub- 
committee on  Human  Rights  (Mr. 
Tatsoh),  and  our  distinguished  rank- 
ing minority  member,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  BROOiirnxD).  for 
bringing  this  measure  to  the  floor  at 
this  appropriate  time  as  oiu*  delega- 
tion prepares  to  renew  its  consider- 
ation at  Madrid  at  the  Commission  on 
Security  and  Cooperation  in  Rurope. 

The  human  rights  considerations  are 
extremely  important  issues  which  we 
must,  at  every  opportunity,  keep 
before  the  Congress,  before  our 
Nation,  and  before  the  world.  This  res- 
olution comes  before  this  body  at  an 
appropriate  time  as  the  Holocaust  vic- 
tims from  throughout  our  Nation 
gather  together  here  in  Washington 
reminding  us  of  the  deprivation  of 
human  rights  and  the  cruelties  they 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Nazis 
some  40  years  ago. 

We  cannot  do  enough  to  remind  our 
Nation  and  the  world  that  there  are 
still  thousands  of  people  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  who  are  being  deprived 
of  basic  human  rights  this  very  day. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly  support 
House  Resolution  67.  which  declares 
that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment release  Anatoly  Shcharansky. 
and  allow  him  to  emigrate  and  which, 
as  amended,  includes  all  the  other  be- 
leaguered members  of  the  Helsinld 
Monitoring  Group  who  are  stiU  under 
the  thumb  of  Soviet  domination,  indi- 
viduals whose  efforts  deserve  inclusion 
in  this  bill. 

Anatoly  Shcharansky's  vigil  has 
served  as  a  beacon  to  the  free  world; 
he  has  resisted  all  efforts  to  dehuman- 
ize him.  all  attempts  to  strip  him  of 
his  Jewish  identity  and  his  love  for  the 
Jewish  people  and  the  State  of  Israel. 
It  is  incumbent  upon  us.  as  Members 
of  the  House,  to  make  known  his  cour- 
age and  that  of  the  other  3  million 
Soviet  Jews  still  languishing  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain.  They  have  all  suf- 
fered deprivation  and  humiliation 
which  we  in  the  West  refuse  to  toler- 
ate—it is  this  important  message  that 
House  Resolution  67  declares. 

As  both  a  sponsor  of  this  measure 
and  the  special  order  on  Anatoly's 
behalf  which  we  held  in  this  Chamber 
Just  a  few  days  ago,  I  am  extremely 
pleased  that  this  bill  has  been  given 
such  prompt  consideration  by  the 
House.  Since  the  Madrid  Conference 
will  soon  be  resiuning  its  deliberations, 
it  is  important  that  our  negotiators 
have  this  resolution  before  them  when 
they  next  meet  the  Soviets.  This  reso- 
lution demonstrates  and  underscores 
our  deep  concern  and  displeasure  with 
the  treatment  being  meted  out  to  the 
many  innocent  political  prisoners  like 


Anatoly.  Accordingly.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  House  Resolution 
67.  as  amended,  and  I  request  its  im- 
mediate adoption. 

Mr.  <X)NTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Resolution  67.  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  House  that 
Anatoly  Shcharansky  should  be  re- 
leased Immediately  from  prison  and  al- 
lowed to  emigrate.  As  an  original  spon- 
sor, I  commend  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  for  its  swift  consideration 
of  this  resolution.  It  is  a  crucial  time 
for  the  Congress  to  express  support 
for  Shcharansky  and  his  fellow  emi- 
grants in  their  struggle  for  freedom. 

The  plight  of  Shcharansky  is  famil- 
iar to  many  in  this  House.  Since  his 
arrest  on  tnmiped-up  charges  In  1977. 
he  has  been  mistreated  by  his  Soviet 
captors,  exposed  to  severe  cold,  and 
denied  adequate  food,  sleep,  and 
health  care.  Sentenced  to  at  least  13 
years  in  prison.  Shcharansky  cannot 
freely  leave  the  Soviet  Union  and  Join 
his  wife  in  Israel.  His  life  has  I}een 
threatened,  and  his  liberty  has  been 
denied. 

Shcharansky  is  not  alone  in  his 
struggle  for  freedom.  Through  his 
courage  and  determination  not  to  sur- 
render his  basic  human  rights,  he  has 
come  to  symbolize  the  plight  of  thou- 
sands of  Russian  Jews  and  others  who 
are  persecuted  by  Soviet  authorities. 
Several  reports  estimate  that  nearly 
400.(K)0  Jews  have  shown  Interest  in 
emigrating  from  the  Soviet  Union.  De- 
spite this  apparent  desire,  only  2,600 
Jews  were  allowed  to  emigrate  in  1982. 
This  number  is  a  dramatic  decrease 
from  the  1979  high  of  51,000  emi- 
grants, caearly.  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment has  not  complied  with  open 
international  agreements  g\iarantee- 
ing  these  rights.  I  support  the  commit- 
tee's amendment  that  expands  the 
scope  of  the  resolution  to  include  the 
entire  Soviet  Jewry. 

This  issue,  more  than  many,  is  truly 
bipartisan.  Every  American  enjoying 
the  freedoms  of  this  country,  whether 
Democrat  or  Republican,  should  ap- 
preciate the  struggle  of  this  man. 
Shcharansky  and  the  other  ref  useniks 
are  not  Just  being  denied  American 
guarantees  or  Soviet  privileges,  they 
are  being  denied  basic  human  rights- 
inalienable  rights  that  belong  to  all 
men  and  women. 

Public  pressure  in  the  United  States 
and  in  the  international  commimity. 
through  resolutions  such  as  House 
Resolution  67.  is  important  and  effec- 
tive. Through  the  efforts  of  many 
Members  of  this  House.  Soviet  Jews 
have  been  allowed  to  emigrate.  We 
have  been  successful  in  the  past,  and  I 
hope  that  our  efforts  will  make  a  dif- 
ference in  the  lives  of  these  people.  A 
united  congressional  voice  will  be 
heard  in  Moscow. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  favorably 
consider  this  important  resolution. 


Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
move  the  previous  question. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  previous  question  is 
ordered,  and.  without  objection,  the 
amendments  to  the  text  and  the  pre- 
amble of  the  resolution  are  agreed  to. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution,  as 
amended. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  By 
unanimous  consent  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Yatrow)  and 
without  objection,  the  title  of  the  res- 
olution is  amended  so  as  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolution  ezpresaing  the  sense  of  the 
House  of  Repreaentatlves  that  the  Soviet 
Oovemment  should  abide  by  Its  Internation- 
al commitments  in  the  field  of  human  rights 
and  immediately  release  Anatoly  Shchar- 
ansky and  allow  him  to  emigrate. 

There  was  no  objection. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
resolution  Just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection 


APPOINTMENT     OF     CONFEREES 
ON    S.    273.    MINORITY    SMALL 
BUSINESS      PILOT      PROCURE- 
MENT ACT  OF  1983 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  Senate  bill  (S.  273) 
to  amend  section  8(a)(1)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act,  with  House  amendments 
thereto,  insist  on  the  House  amend- 
ments, and  agree  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Msu-yland?  The  Chair 
hears  none.  and.  without  objection,  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Mitchell.  Smith  of  Iowa.  Addabbo.  La- 
Palce,  Wydeh.  Eckart,  Savage,  Loken, 
McDaoe,  Conte,  Broomfield.  and  Wil- 
liams of  Ohio. 
There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEliCPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5  of 
rule  I,  the  Chair  announces  that  he 
will  postpone  further  proceedings 
today  on  each  motion  to  suspend  the 
rules  on  which  a  recorded  vote  or  the 


yeas  and  nays  are  ordered,  or  on  which 
the  vote  is  objected  to  imder  clause  4 
of  rule  XV. 

Such  rollcall  vote,  if  postponed,  will 
be  taken  today  after  debate  has  been 
concluded  on  all  motions  to  suspend 
the  rules. 


EDUCA-nON  CONSOLroA-nON 

AND         IMPROVEMENT         ACT 
TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  1035).  to  make  certain  technical 
amendments  to  improve  implementa- 
tion of  the  Education  Consolidation 
and  Improvement  Act  of  1981,  and  for 
other  purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
HJl.  1035 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

STATE  PROGRAM  DESIGN 

Sectioii  1.  Section  555(b)  of  the  Education 
Consolidation  and  Improvement  Act  of  1981 
(Public  Law  97-35)  (hereafter  in  this  Act  re- 
ferred to  as  "the  Act")  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(b)  Program  Dksigr.— State  agency  pro- 
grams shall  be  designed  to  serve  migratory 
children  of  migratory  agricultural  workers 
or  of  migratory  fishermen,  handicapped 
children,  and  neglected  and  delinquent  chil- 
dren (as  described  in  subparts  1,  2,  and  3,  re- 
spectively, of  part  B  of  title  I  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965) 
in  accordance  with  section  554(a)(2)  and  the 
other  applicable  requirements  of  this  chap- 
ter. The  Secretary  shall  continue  to  use  the 
definition  of  'currently  migratory  child' 
which  was  In  effect  on  June  30,  1982,  in  reg- 
ulations prescribed  under  subpart  1  of  part 
B  of  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1965.". 

APFLICATIOII8 

Sic.  2.  (a)  Section  556(b)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  "or"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (1)(A)  and  by  strUtlng  out  "or"  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (1)(B)  and  by  striking 
out  paragraph  (IKC). 

(b)  Section  556  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  followinr 

"(c)  Exemption  From  Targeting.— The  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (b)(1)  shall  not 
apply  in  the  case  of  a  local  educational 
agency  with  a  total  enrollment  of  less  than 
one  thousand  children,  but  this  subsection 
shall  not  he  construed  to  exempt  such  an 
agency  from  the  requirement  to  serve  those 
children  who  have  the  greatest  need  for  spe- 
cial assistance.". 

PLEXIBIUTT  to  CONTINOE  TITLE  I-TYPE 
EXPENDITORES 

Sec.  3.  Section  556  of  the  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Local  Educational  Agency  Discre- 
tion.—Notwithstanding  subsection  (b)(1)  of 
this  section,  a  local  educational  agency  shall 
have  discretion  to  make  educational  deci- 
sions which  are  consistent  with  achieving 
the  purposes  of  this  chapter  as  set  forth  in 
this  subsection,  as  follows: 

"(DA  local  educational  agency  may  desig- 
nate any  school  attendance  area  In  which  at 
least  25  per  centum  of  the  children  are  from 
low-Income  families  as  an  eligible  school  at- 
tendance area. 


"(2)  A  local  educational  agency  may.  with 
the  approval  of  the  State  educational 
agency,  designate  as  eligible  (and  serve) 
school  attendance  areas  with  substantially 
higher  numbers  or  percentages  of  educa- 
tionally deprived  children  before  school  at- 
tendance areas  with  higher  concentrations 
of  children  from  low-income  families,  but 
this  provision  shall  not  permit  the  provision 
of  services  to  more  school  attendance  areas 
than  could  otherwise  be  served.  A  State  edu- 
cational agency  shall  approve  such  a  propos- 
al only  if  the  State  educational  agency  finds 
that  the  proposal  will  not  substantially 
Impair  the  delivery  of  compensatory  educa- 
tion services  to  educationally  deprived  chil- 
dren from  low-income  families  in  project 
areas  served  by  the  local  educational 
agency. 

"(3)  Funds  received  under  this  chapter 
may  be  used  for  educationally  deprived  chil- 
dren who  are  in  a  school  which  is  not  locat- 
ed in  an  eligible  school  attendance  area 
when  the  proportion  of  children  from  low- 
income  families  in  average  daily  attendance 
in  such  school  Is  substantially  equal  to  the 
proportion  of  such  children  In  an  eligible 
school  attendance  area  of  such  agency. 

"(4)  If  an  eligible  school  attendance  area 
or  eligible  school  was  so  designated  In  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (b)(lHA)  in  either 
of  two  preceding  fiscal  years,  it  may  contin- 
ue to  be  so  designated  for  a  single  additional 
fiscal  year  even  though  it  does  not  qualify 
in  accordance  with  subsection  (bKlMA). 

"(5)  With  approval  of  the  State  education- 
al agency,  eligible  school  attendance  areas 
or  eligible  schools  which  have  higher  pro- 
portions of  children  from  low-income  fami- 
lies may  be  skipped  If  they  are  receiving, 
from  non-Federal  funds,  services  of  the 
same  nature  and  scope  as  would  otherwise 
be  provided  under  this  chapter,  but  (A)  the 
number  of  children  attending  private  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  who  receive 
services  under  this  chapter  shall  be  deter- 
mined without  regard  to  non-Federal  com- 
pensatory education  fluids  which  serve  eligi- 
ble children  in  public  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools,  and  (B)  children  attending 
private  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
who  receive  assistance  under  this  chapter 
shall  be  Identified  in  accordance  with  this 
section  and  without  regard  to  skipping 
public  school  attendance  areas  or  schools 
under  this  paragraph. 

"(6)  A  chUd  who.  In  any  previous  year,  was 
identified  as  being  in  greatest  need  of  assist- 
ance, and  who  continues  to  be  educationally 
deprived,  but  who  is  no  longer  identified  as 
being  In  greatest  need  of  assistance,  may 
participate  in  a  program  or  project  assisted 
under  this  title  for  the  current  year. 

"(7)  Educationally  deprived  children  who 
begin  participation  in  a  program  or  project 
assisted  under  this  chapter  who.  In  the  same 
school  year,  are  transferred  to  a  school  at- 
tendance area  or  a  school  not  receiving 
funds  under  this  chapter,  may  continue  to 
participate  in  a  program  or  project  funded 
under  this  chapter  for  the  remainder  of 
such  year. 

"(8)  The  Secretary  shall  issue  regulations 
permitting  local  educational  agencies  to  skip 
educationally  deprived  children  in  greatest 
need  of  assistance  In  providing  services 
under  this  subtitle  If  such  children  are  re- 
ceiving, from  non-Federal  sources,  services 
of  the  same  nature  and  scope  as  would  oth- 
erwise be  provided  under  this  subtitle. 

"(9)  In  the  case  of  any  school  serving  an 
attendance  area  that  is  eligible  to  receive 
services  under  this  chapter  and  in  which  not 
less  than  75  per  centum  of  the  children  are 


from  low-income  families,  funds  received 
under  this  chapter  may  be  used  for  a 
project  designed  to  upgrade  the  entire  edu- 
cational program  In  that  school  in  the  same 
manner  and  only  to  the  same  extent  as  per- 
mitted under  section  133(b)  of  the  E3emen- 
tary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965 
(but  without  regard  to  paragraph  (4)  of 
such  section). 

"(10)  Public  school  personnel  paid  entirely 
by  funds  made  available  under  this  chapter 
may  be  assigned  limited,  rotating,  superviso- 
ry duties  which  are  assigned  to  similarly  sit- 
uated personnel  who  are  not  paid  with  such 
funds,  and  such  duties  need  not  be  limited 
to  classroom  Instruction  or  to  the  benefit  of 
children  participating  in  programs  or 
projects  funded  under  this  chapter.  Such 
duties  may  not  exceed  the  same  proportion 
of  total  time  as  is  the  case  with  similarly  sit- 
uated personnel  at  the  same  school  site,  or 
10  per  centum  of  the  total  time,  whichever 
is  less." 

PARENTAL  INVOLVBMXNT 

Sec.  4.  Section  556  of  the  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  Parental  Involvement.— For  the  pur- 
pose of  complying  with  the  assurances  given 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b)(3)  with  respect  to 
consultation  with  parents  of  participating 
children.  (Da  local  educational  agency  shall 
convene  annually  a  public  meeting,  to  which 
all  parents  of  eligible  students  shall  be  invit- 
ed, to  explain  to  parents  the  programs  and 
activities  provided  with  funds  made  avail- 
able under  this  chapter,  and  (2)  If  parents 
desire  further  activities,  the  local  education- 
al agency  may,  upon  request,  provide  rea- 
sonable support  for  such  activities.". 

AREAS  FOR  SERVICES  TO  PRIVATE  SCHOOL 
CHILDREN 

Sec.  S.  Section  5S7(a)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  Inserting  "(1),"  immediately  after 
"556(b)". 

APPLICATION  OP  NON-8I7PPLANTING  Rtn^  TO 
STATES 

Sec.  6.  Section  558(b)  of  the  Act  Is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  Inserting  "State  educational  agency 
or  other  State  agency  in  operating  Its  State 
level  programs  or  a"  before  "local  educa- 
tional agency"  in  the  first  sentence:  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "a  local  educational 
agency  shall  not  be  required"  in  the  second 
sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "no 
State  educational  agency,  other  State 
agency,  or  local  educational  agency  shall  be 
required". 

EXCLUSIONS  OP  SPECIAL  PROGRAM  FUNDS 

Sec.  7.  Section  558(d)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "if  such  programs  are 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  chap- 
ter" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Including 
compensatory  education  for  educationally 
deprived  children  (which  meets  the  require- 
ments of  section  131(c)  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965)";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "For  the  purpose  of 
determining  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (c),  a  local  educational 
agency  may  exclude  State  and  local  funds 
expended  for— 

"(1)  bilingual  education  programs  for  chil- 
dren of  limited  English  proficiency, 

"(2)  special  education  programs  for  handi- 
capped children  or  children  with  specific 
learning  disabilities,  and 
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"(3)  cerUIn  State  phase-tn  prosrams  u 
detribcd  in  wcUon  131(d)  of  the  ElemenU- 
ry  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1968.". 

OTIBLAr  n  COUMTT  BOORDAaiXS 

Sic.  8.  Section  S58(e)  of  the  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "In  any  State"  and  inaert- 
Inc  in  lieu  thereof  'Notwlthstandins  section 
lll(aX3XC)  of  the  Klementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  IMS,  in  any  State". 

KisnucnoR  or  axruiurruitxs  to  mxeting 

IDUCATIONAl.  HKSDS 

Sac.  9.  (a)  Section  MKb)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  the  followlnr  'and  because 
they  are  the  most  likely  to  be  able  to  design 
programs  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of 
the  students  in  their  own  districts". 

(b)  Section  564(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraphs  (5)  and  (6); 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (7)  as 
paragraph  (8):  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (6)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(7)  provides  assurance  that,  apart  from 
technical  and  advisory  asslst«mce  and  moni- 
toring compliance  with  this  chapter,  the 
State  educational  agency  has  exercised  and 
will  exercise  no  influence  In  the  decision- 
making processes  of  local  educational  agen- 
cies as  to  the  expenditures  made  pursuant 
to  its  application  under  section  566:  and". 

(c)  Section  566(c)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"In  exercising  such  discretion,  it  shall  be 
the  responsibility  of  each  local  educational 
agency  to  ensure  that  each  expenditure  of 
funds  under  this  chapter  Is  for  the  purpose 
of  meeting  the  educational  needs  within  the 
schools  of  that  local  educational  agency.". 

PHASE-OUT  Ain>  TRANSmON  EXPENSES 

Sic.  10.  Section  562(c)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "Until  September  30,  1983.  such 
funds  may  also  be  used  to  assist  in  phasing 
out  programs  described  in  section  561(a) 
and  in  promoting  an  orderly  transition  to 
operations  under  this  chapter.". 

STATE  ALLOnCEirTS 

Sk.  U.  The  first  sentence  of  section 
S63(a)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "not  to 
exceed". 

Auorr  BEQTTiBxiatirr  for  small  local 

EDUCATIOHAL  AGENCIES 

Sic.  12.  Section  564  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  section  1745  of  this 
Act.  local  educational  agencies  receiving  less 
than  an  average  $5,000  each  year  under  this 
chapter  need  not  be  audited  more  frequent- 
ly than  once  every  five  years.". 

REQUIREMENT  POR  STATE  CERTIFICATION  OP 
LOCAL  EDUCATIONAL  AGENCY  APPLICATIONS 

Sec.  13.  Section  566(a)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  everything  preced- 
ing paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"Sic.  566.  (a)  A  local  educational  agency 
may  receive  its  allocation  of  funds  under 
this  ctiapter  for  any  year  for  which  its  ap- 
plication to  the  State  educational  agency 
has  been  certified  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  this  subsection.  The  State  educational 
agency  shall  certify  any  such  application  if 
such  application—". 

SCHOOL  LEVEL  FROORAMS 

Sic.  14.  Section  573(a)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "chapter"  in  the 
first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"subchapter". 


STATE  RULXMAKING 

Sic.  15.  Section  591  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(d)  Nothing  in  this  subtitle  shall  be  inter- 
preted (1)  to  authorize  SUte  regulations, 
issued  pursuant  to  procedures  as  established 
by  State  law,  applicable  to  local  educational 
agency  programs  or  projects  funded  under 
this  subtitle,  except  as  related  to  SUte  audit 
and  financial  responsibilities,  or  (2)  to  en- 
courage, preempt,  or  prohibit  regulations 
issued  pursuant  to  State  law  which  are  not 
in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
title. The  Imposition  of  any  SUte  rule  or 
policy  relating  to  the  administration  and  op- 
eration of  programs  funded  by  this  subtitle 
(including  those  based  on  SUte  interpreU- 
tion  of  any  Federal  law,  regulation,  or 
guideline)  shall  be  identified  as  a  SUte  im- 
posed requirement.". 

WITRHOLDING  OP  PAYMENTS 

Sk.  16.  Section  592(a)  of  the  Act  U 
amended— 

(1)  by  strildng  out  "on  the  record"  in  the 
first  sentence:  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "A  transcript  or  re- 
cording shall  be  made  of  any  hearing  con- 
ducted under  this  subsection  and  shall  be 
available  for  inspection  by  any  person.". 

JUDICIAL  REVIEW 

Sec.  17.  Section  593(b)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  "and  a  local  educa- 
tional agency"  after  "A  SUte  educational 
agency". 

APPLICATION  OF  GENERAL  EDUCATION 
PROVISIONS  ACT 

Sic.  18.  (a)  Section  596  of  the  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"APPUCATION  OF  OTHER  LAWS 

"Sic.  596.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  specifi- 
cally provided  by  this  section,  the  General 
Education  Provisions  Act  shall  apply  to  the 
programs  authorized  by  this  subtitle. 

"(b)  The  following  provisions  of  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Provisions  Act  shall  be  su- 
perseded by  the  8i>ecif led  provisions  of  this 
subtitle  with  respect  to  the  programs  au- 
thorized by  this  subtitle: 

"(1)  Section  408(a)(1)  of  the  General  Edu- 
cation Provisions  Act  is  superseded  by  sec- 
tion 591(a)  of  this  subtitle. 

"(2)  Section  426(a)  of  such  Act  is  super- 
seded by  section  591(b)  of  this  subtitle. 

"(3)  Section  430  of  such  Act  is  superseded 
by  sections  556(b)  and  564(b)  of  this  sub- 
Utle. 

"(4)  Section  431A  of  such  Act  is  supersed- 
ed by  section  558(a)  of  this  subtitle. 

"(5)  Section  453  of  such  Act  is  superseded 
by  section  592  of  this  subtitle. 

"(6)  Section  455  of  such  Act  U  superseded 
by  section  593  of  this  subtitle  with  respect 
to  judicial  review  of  withholding  of  pay- 
ments. 

"(c)  Sections  434,  435.  and  436  of  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Provisions  Act,  except  to  the 
extent  that  such  sections  relate  to  fiscal 
control  and  f\md  accounting  procedures, 
shall  not  apply  to  the  programs  authorized 
by  this  subtitle  and  shall  not  be  construed 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  to  require  any  re- 
ports or  take  any  actions  not  specifically  au- 
thorized by  this  subtitle.". 

(b)  Section  406A(a)  of  the  General  Educa- 
tion Provisions  Act  as  added  by  the  Educa- 
tion AmendmenU  of  1974  (relating  to  re- 
sponsibility of  SUtes  to  furnish  informa- 
tion) is  amended— 

(1)  by  strildng  out  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4); 

(2)  by  inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of.  para- 
graph (2);  and 


(3)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (5)  as 
paragraph  (3). 

CONFORMING  AND  TKHNICAL  AMENDMENTS  TO 
TTTLB  I  OF  THE  ELEMENTARY  AND  SICONDART 
EDUCATION  ACT  OF  19«S 

Sec.  19.  (a)  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  in  section  142(a)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "subpart  3  of  part  A, 
other  than  sections  122,  123,  and  126(d) 
thereof"  in  paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "section  556  (other  than  subsec- 
tion (bKD)  and  section  558  (other  than  sub- 
section (c))  of  the  Education  Consolidation 
and  Improvement  Act  of  1981";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "parent  advisory  coun- 
cils esUbiished  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions of  the  Commissioner  (consistent  with 
the  requiremente  of  section  125(a))"  in  para- 
graph (4)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "par- 
ents and  teachers  of  children  participating 
in  such  programs  and  projecte":  and 

(2)  in  sections  147  and  152(a),  by  striking 
out  "subpart  3  of  part  A,  other  than  sec- 
tions 122,  123,  125.  126(d),  and  126(e)  there- 
of and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
556  (other  than  subsection  (bKD)  and  sec- 
tion 558  (other  than  subsection  (O)  of  the 
Education  Consolidation  and  Improvement 
Act  of  1981". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  funds 
for  use  under  the  Education  Consolidation 
and  Improvement  Act  of  1981. 

CONFORMING  AMENDMENT 

Sec.  20.  Section  565(a)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "nonpublic"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "private,  nonprof- 
it". 

EXTENSION  OF  AUTHORIZATION  FOR  TITLE  TU 
OF  THE  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCA- 
TION ACT  OF  1»«5 

Sec.  21.  Section  528  of  the  Omnibus  Edu- 
cation Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (13); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (14)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
";  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(15)  title  VII  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965.". 

IMPACT  AID 

Sec.  22.  (a)  Section  505(aKl)  of  the  Omni- 
bus Education  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  2"  the 
second  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "section  7". 

(b)  Section  3(dK2)(E)  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 30,  1950  (Public  Law  874,  81st  Con- 
gress) Is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "or  1984"  after  "fiscal 
year  1983"  in  clause  (ii):  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "1984"  in  clause  (ill) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1985". 

(c)  Section  5(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "If 
any  legislation  enacted  after  March  31. 
1983,  affects  the  determination  of  amounU 
of  payments  made  on  the  t>asis  of  entitle- 
ments esUbiished  under  section  2.  3.  and  4 
by  placing  any  additional  restriction  on  pay- 
ments based  on  the  concentration  of  chil- 
dren counted  under  sulisectlon  (a)  or  (b)  of 
section  3  in  the  schools  of  local  educational 
agency,  such  restriction  shall  be  applied,  in 
the  case  of  any  SUte  (other  than  a  territory 
or  possession  of  the  United  SUtes)  within 
which  there  is  only  one  local  educational 


Ksency.  by  treating  each  administrative 
school  district  within  such  SUte  as  a  local 
educational  agency  (solely  for  the  purpose 
of  computing  the  amount  of  such  pay- 
ments). Treating  such  an  admlnlatratlve 
school  district  as  a  local  educational  agency 
under  the  preceding  sentence  shall  not 
result,  during  fiscal  year  1984.  1985.  or  1986. 
in  an  increase  of  more  than  10  per  centum 
in  the  amount  of  funds  paid  to  such  SUte 
above  the  amount  paid  to  such  SUte  in  the 
preceding  fiscal  year.". 

NATIONAL  CENTER  FOR  EDUCATION  STATISTICS 

Sic.  23.  (a)  Section  515(b)  of  the  Omnibus 
Education  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  is 
amended  by  inserting  "(gK2)"  after  "secUon 
406". 

(b)  The  National  Center  for  Education 
SUtistics  shall  not  terminate  the  study  of 
the  condition  of  education  for  Hispanic 
Americans  luiless  specifically  required  or 
authorized  to  do  so  by  law. 

EFFECTIVE  DAT! 

Sic.  24.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b).  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
to  the  Education  Consolidation  and  Im- 
provement Act  of  1981  and  title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  shall  be  effective  July  1, 1983. 

(b)  With  respect  to  the  period  beginning 
July  1,  1982,  and  ending  June  30,  1983.  no 
recipient  of  funds  under  the  Education  Con- 
solidation and  Improvement  Act  of  1981 
shall  he  held  to  have  expended  such  funds 
in  violation  of  the  requirements  of  such  Act 
if  such  funds  are  expended  either  in  accord- 
ance with  such  Act  as  in  effect  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  or  in  accord- 
ance with  such  Act  as  amended  by  this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Perkins)  will  be  recognised  for  20 
minutes  and  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Ooodling)  will  be 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Pebkins). 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 
Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  1035  makes  techni- 
cal and  clarifying  amendments  to 
chapters  1  and  2  of  the  Education 
Consolidation  and  Improvement  Act 
and  to  other  education  provisions  of 
the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1981. 

Chapter  1  is  the  large  Federal  ele- 
mentuy  and  secondary  education  pro- 
gram for  disadvantaged  children,  the 
former  title  I  program  of  the  Ellemen- 
tary  and  Secondary  Education  Act. 
Chapter  2  is  the  education  block  grant 
to  the  States. 

We  need  this  bill  to  eliminate  confu- 
sion at  the  local  level.  Without  these 
clarifications,  the  activities  of  States 
and  school  districts  could  later  be 
questioned  by  Federal  auditors,  due  to 
ambiguities  in  the  law. 

The  Education  Consolidation  and 
Improvement  Act  was  enacted  as  part 
of  the  1981  Reconciliation  Act.  The 
circumstances  under  which  this  bill 
was  passed,  as  a  substitute  on  the 
House  floor  without  hearings  or  com- 


mittee consideration,  worked  against 
technical  perfection. 

H.R.  1035  would  clean  up  technical 
problems,  oversights,  and  ambiguities 
in  this  act.  This  bill  is  very  similar  to 
legislation  that  was  passed  by  both 
Houses  last  year,  but  was  pocket- 
vetoed  by  the  President.  We  have  re- 
moved the  two  provisions  to  which  the 
administration  most  strongly  objected. 
An  important  provision  of  the  bill 
extends  the  category  B  payments 
under  the  impact  aid  law  through 
fiscal  year  1984.  These  payments  to 
school  districts  for  children  whose  par- 
ents either  live  or  work  on  Federal 
property  were  inadvertently  eliminat- 
ed at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1983,  due 
to  a  drafting  error. 
In  brief,  the  biU- 

Repeals  a  provision  which  could 
have  led  to  compensatory  education 
funds  being  so  dispersed  as  to  be  inef- 
fective; 

Relieves  the  smallest  school  districts 
of  strict  school  targeting  provisions  in 
the  compensatory  education  program 
and  of  biennial  audits  in  the  block 
grant  program; 

Restores  to  school  districts  the  dis- 
cretion they  enjoyed  under  the  title  I 
program  regarding  schoolwide 
projects,  nonlnstructional  duties  of 
personnel,  and  designating  all  areas  as 
eligible  when  there  is  at  least  25  per- 
cent poverty; 

Clarifies  the  limited  audit  and  fiscal 
role  of  the  States  in  cetifying  local 
school  districts'  applications  for  block 
grant  fimds;  and 

Prevents  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion from  limiting  the  eligibility  for 
the  migrant  education  program  by 
changing  the  definition  of  migratory 
child  in  the  regulations. 

I  would  like  to  commend  our  ranking 
minority  member.  Congressman  Bill 
OooDLiHG,  for  initiating  this  legisla- 
tion. I  think  he  has  put  together  a 
good  package  that  will  help  school  dis- 
tricts better  tmderstand  the  Education 
Consolidation  and  Improvement  Act 
and  that  we  can  all  support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legijOation  was 
voted  unanimously  for  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  with  us  and  pass  H.R. 
1035. 

H.R.  1035  Technical  Amendments 
The    Education    Consolidation    and    Im- 
provement Act  technical  amendments  con- 
tain the  following  provisions: 

(DA  one-year  extension  of  impact  aid  "B" 
payments; 

(2)  A  one-year  extension  of  the  Bilingual 
Education  Act; 

(3)  Relief  for  small  school  districts  from 
the  provisions  in  the  Chapter  1/Title  I  pro- 
gram for  targeting  schools  and  from  the 
Chapter  2  block  grant  for  two-year  audlU; 

(4)  A  requirement  that  school  districts 
hold  an  anntial  meeting  to  inform  parenU 
about  the  Chapter  1/Title  I  program  and  a 
provision  that  the  Secretary  of  Education 
may  require  further  parental  particlpaUon 
in  that  program; 
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(5)  A  requirement  that  the  existing  defini- 
tion for  "currently  migratory  children" 
must  continue  to  be  used  in  the  Chapter  1 
migrant  education  program; 

(6)  A  new  requirement  that  Hawaii's  state- 
wide school  system  be  broken  down  into 
local  administrative  unlU  for  purpoaes  of 
computing  impact  aid  paymenU  when  mini- 
mum numerical  requiremente  are  enacted 
for  receipt  of  such  paymente; 

(7)  Various  provisions  restoring  flexitrility 
to  local  school  districte  in  choosing  schools 
and  children  for  the  Chapter  1/Title  I  pro- 
gram; and 

(8)  Elimination  of  various  confusing  and 
erroneous  sections  included  by  Oramm- 
LatU  II  in  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  of  1981. 

Mr.  OOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  my  chairman  has 
indicated,  we  have  prepared  a  package 
of  tectinical  amendments  which  are  de- 
signed to  clarify  and  correct  certain 
ambiguities,  unintended  results,  and 
drafting  errors  in  the  Education  Con- 
solidation and  Improvement  Act  of 
1981. 

As  the  chairman  indicated,  we  put 
this  together  rather  rapidly,  with 
quite  a  bit  of  it  done  right  on  the 
floor,  and,  therefore,  when  the  draft- 
ing took  place,  there  were  errors  and 
our  school  districts  are  waiting  for  us 
to  correct  these  errors  and  ambigu- 
ities. We  tried  to  do  it  last  year.  Unfor- 
tunately, it  was  at  the  end  of  the  ses- 
sion, and  even  though  it  passed  practi- 
cally imanimously  in  both  the  House 
and  Senate,  the  President  saw  fit  to 
veto  that  legislation.  Now  again  we 
have  pressed  forward  in  the  prepara- 
tion in  the  package  of  technical 
amendments. 

We  have  had  a  cooperative  effort  by 
our  staffs,  majority  and  minority, 
along  with  the  Senate  staffs  and  a 
broad  cross  section  of  interested  par- 
ties, and  we  have  now  what  I  think  is  a 
perfected  version  of  the  original  bill. 
HJl.  7336.  The  major  differences  that 
appear  in  this  version  from  last  year's 
are.  first  of  all.  the  addition  of  the 
impact  aid  provision,  which  I  will  talk 
about  later,  since  people  are  getting 
totally  false  information,  unfortunate- 
ly, from  OlifB.  As  the  Members  may 
be  aware,  in  the  hectic  period  during 
the  consideration  of  the  Budget  Rec- 
onciliation Act,  a  legislative  drafting 
error  in  the  impact  aid  legislation 
went  undetected  and  became  law.  This 
mistake  unintentionally  subverted  the 
clear  understanding  of  the  House  and 
Senate  conferees,  which  was  that 
impact  aid  "B"  payments  would  con- 
tinue through  fiscal  year  1984.  My 
amendment  would  correct  this  error. 

Consequently,  I  have  reintroduced 
this  package  of  technical  amendments, 
as  I  have  said,  which  passed  last  year. 
In  order  not  to  provoke  confronta- 
tion again  with  the  administration,  we 
decided  that  we  could  eliminate  the 
expansion  of  the  legislation  veto  provl- 
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skm  of  the  bill  and  eliminate  the 
Indian  trust  language  without  limiting 
in  any  way  congressional  prerogatives 
in  these  areas. 

An  identical  bill— I  repeat,  an  identi- 
cal bill  to  this  bill— has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate.  Oiu-  goal  has 
been  to  develop  a  bipartisan  consensus 
to  resolve  some  of  the  problems  which 
have  been  identified  in  ECIA. 

At  this  opportimity  I  wish  to  com- 
mend the  chairman  of  our  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Perkihs)  for  his  willingness  to  sched- 
ule prompt  hearings  and  his  desire  to 
act  on  technical  amendments  which 
achieve  a  consensus  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  and  the  educa- 
tion community  at  large. 

I  would  like  now  to  address  one  issue 
which  really  troubles  me  greatly.  In 
fact,  it  bums  me  deeply.  That  is  that 
at  5  o'clock  on  Friday  afternoon,  after 
all  the  time  that  we  have  spent  and  all 
the  months  that  we  have  worked  on 
these  amendments,  we  got  an  indica- 
tion from  OMB  that  the  administra- 
tion Is  strongly  opposed  to  H.R.  1035 
baaed  on  one  major  issue  and  one 
minor  issue. 

a  1300 
I  first  of  all  would  like  to  address 
these  two  points  directly  and  tell  you 
why  I  feel  OMB  is  totally  wrong  and 
why  they  are  misguided  and  have  been 
misleading  the  President  and  giving 
him  bad  advice. 
First,  the  administration  states: 
HJi.  1035  contains  one  seriously  objec- 
tionable provision,  an  extension  of  the  au- 
tborlBitlon  for  payment  to  "B"  children 
under  the  impact  aid  program  through 
fiical  year  1084,  contrary  to  the  provision  of 
the  1981  Reconciliation  Act  pliasing  out 
payments  for  "B"  children  by  the  end  of 
1083. 

If  only  in  OMB  they  would  take  a 
little  time  to  read  what  it  is  they  are 
talking  about  before  they  make  those 
kinds  of  statements,  for  had  they  read 
from  the  conference  report,  they 
would  have  definitely  seen  that  it  said 
specifically  1984.  not  1983,  and  that 
there  would  be  no  more  payments  be- 
ginning with  1985. 

I  guess  what  really  bums  me  is  that, 
I  have  been  a  leader  in  trying  to  elimi- 
nate some  "B"  pajmnents.  In  fact,  the 
only  reason  probably  that  it  ever  got 
Into  this  whole  consideration  during 
reconciliation  perhaps,  and  I  do  not 
want  to  pat  myself  too  much  on  the 
back,  was  through  my  efforts  and. 
therefore,  the  only  way  we  could  bring 
it  about  in  conference  was  to  make 
sure  that  all  the  conferees  agreed,  and 
It  was  not  easy  to  try  to  get  that  agree- 
ment. In  fact,  it  was  Senator  Towcr 
on  the  Senate  side  who  was  the  leader 
In  opposing  the  elimination  of  the  "B" 
payments,  and  even  though  he  was  not 
a  conferee,  we  had  to  make  sure  that 
he  approved  it.  ttecause  he  had  so 
many  other  chips  to  deal  with  and, 
therefore,  it  really  galls  me  that  the 
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ministration. 

So  I  hope  you  will  take  time  to  read 
the  reprint  that  we  have  available 
from  this  conference,  which  specifical- 
ly says  what  the  conferees  intended 
and  that  is  that  there  would  be  no 
payments  beginning  with  1985  and 
thereafter.  That  means  that  there 
would  be  payments  in  1984  and  all  the 
school  districts  are  counting  on  them 
and  expecting  them. 

Then  let  me  very  qtiickly  turn  to 
their  other  objection.  On  the  other 
minor  point,  OMB  mentions  that 
overly  broad  definition  of  a  migratory 
child  contained  in  HJl.  1035  is  one  of 
their  objections.  Again,  we  made  very 
sure  that  their  representative  appear- 
ing before  the  committee  understood 
specifically  that  it  was  two  Republican 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  insisted 
that  that  language  be  in  the  bill  just 
the  way  we  have  it  in  that  particular 
bill. 

I  agree  with  them,  because  if  you 
look  at  the  folly  of  it  all.  you  will 
notice  if  you  are  a  child  of  parents 
who  are  harvesting  oranges  in  Florida 
at  the  end  of  a  school  term  and  then 
you  come  tcVPennsylvania  to  harvest 
apples  at  the  beginning  of  the  next 
term,  you  are  no  longer  eligible.  You 
are  no  longer  eligible  for  migratory 
education  as  defined  by  the  adminis- 
tration. I  do  not  understand  that. 

I  cannot  understand  how  you  would 
punish  children  simply  because  their 
parents  are  employed  for  so  many 
months  in  one  State  and  then  another 
State  and  then  another  State  and  an- 
other State;  so  if  they  ended  up  their 
employment  in  May  or  June  in  Florida 
and  school  has  let  out,  then  they  are 
not  considered  for  migratory  educa- 
tion becaxise  they  are  then  harvesting 
apples  in  a  different  school  district, 
but  not  until  the  start  of  the  next 
school  year.  There  is  something  wrong 
with  that  thinking. 

You  got  a  threatening  note  that 
when  passed,  and  I  have  no  question 
that  it  will  be  again  passed,  OMB 
would  recommend  a  veto  to  the  admin- 
istration. There  can  be  no  pocket  veto 
this  time  and  I  will  assure  you  that  on 
these  two  particular  issues,  I  will  carry 
the  fight  to  every  Member  of  the 
House  and  insist  also  that  they  listen 
to  the  majority  on  the  Senate  side 
who  agree  with  what  we  are  doing 
here  today. 

Mr.  OEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OOODLINO.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  my  colleague  across  the  river 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  OEKAS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  appreciate  the  gentleman  yielding. 

Does  the  gentleman  then  assert  that 
passage  of  the  legislation  in  its  present 
form,  as  the  gentleman  has  proposed. 


B  of  that  program  is  exactly  what  it 
does  and  it  keeps  with  the  commit- 
ment we  had  as  conferees  and  the  only 
way  we  were  able  to  get  that  phase  out 
into  place  at  all. 

Mr.  OEKAS.  Stating  it  another  way, 
this  legislation  does  not  add  another 
penny  of  appropriations  to  that  pro- 
gram? 

Mr.  OOODLINO.  Not  one  penny, 
nor  does  the  whole  package. 

Bffr.  OEKAS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  and  will  support  his  prop- 
osition. 

Mr.  OOODLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
this  time  may  I  first  of  all  have  a  col- 
loquy with  my  chairman. 
Mr.  PERKINS.  Oo  ahead. 
Mr.  GOODLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
know  the  answer  to  this,  but  I  want  to 
make  sure  that  it  appears  in  the 
Record  so  there  is  no  question  by 
some  others  who  have  questioned  it. 
Mr.  PERKINS.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  OOODLINO.  Chairman  Pra- 
KiNs,  I  have  one  question  regarding  an 
amendment  which  you  sponsored  in 
committee  dealing  with  school  systems 
which  have  a  high  level  of  poverty 
throughout  all  of  their  school  attend- 
ance areas.  Is  your  amendment  de- 
signed to  give  those  local  school  dis- 
tricts more  flexibility  in  serving  the 
disadvantaged  children  in  a  particular 
district,  by  allowing  them  to  designate 
any  school  with  25  percent  or  more 
low-income  children  as  eligible  for 
chapter  1?  In  other  words  no  children 
can  be  discriminated  against  under 
this  provision. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  is  absolutely  correct.  As 
the  gentleman  knows,  the  language  in 
H.R.  1035,  without  my  amendment 
would  have  caused  many  poor,  rural 
districts  great  problems.  With  the 
shift  from  the  1970  to  the  1980  census 
in  the  chapter  1  formula,  many  school 
districts  in  the  Southern  States  and 
other  areas  of  the  country  will  lose 
money.  They,  therefore,  would  not 
have  been  able  to  use  the  25-percent 
option  as  it  was  written  in  the  original 
bill,  because  they  would  not  have  been 
able  to  maintain  the  same  level  of 
chapter  1  expenditures  in  every 
school.  My  amendment  would  merely 
give  school  administrators  the  flexibil- 
ity to  serve  all  schools  in  those  dis- 
tricts which  have  a  25-percent  poverty 
rate  in  all  their  schools.  My  only  con- 
cern and  purpose  is  to  provide  the 
flexibility  so  that  no  poor  children  are 
denied  services  in  school  districts 
which  have  such  high  concentrations 
of  poverty  throughout  their  attend- 
ance areas. 

Mr.  OOODLINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 


Mr.  PX31KIN8.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Puerto  Rico  (Mr.  Cor- 

RADA). 

Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  HJl.  1035.  the  Education 
C(»i8olidatlon  and  Improvement  Act 
Amendments. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  are  aware, 
the  Budget  ReconciUaUtm  Act  of  1981 
consoUdated  28  categorical  education 
programs  into  a  State  block  grant,  now 
known  as  the  Education  Consolidation 
and  Improvement  Act.  Due  to  the 
swiftness  with  which  this  action  was 
taken,  several  technical  Incongruities 
inadvertently  were  included  in  that 
legislation,  and  it  is  to  rectify  these 
problems  and  certain  oversights  that 
H.R.  1035  was  introduced. 

In  addition  to  clarifying  congression- 
al intent  that  the  General  Education 
Provisions  Act  does  apply  to  programs 
under  ECIA,  HJl.  1035  also  clearly  ex- 
tends the  Bilingual  Education  Act 
through  fiscal  year  1984.  This  treat- 
ment is  consistent  with  that  of  other 
programs  whose  authority  was  to 
expire  prior  to  1984  but  on  which  a 
budget  authority  ceiling  was  placed. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  1035  is  very  simi- 
lar to  a  biU  passed  by  Congress  last 
year  and  pocket-vetoed  by  President 
Reagan.  In  reintroducing  his  bill.  Mr. 
OooDLiifG  removed  two  of  the  three 
provisions  cited  as  contributing  to  the 
veto.  I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  for  this  improved  version  of  tech- 
nical amendments,  which  will  give 
badly-needed  clarification  to  schools 
which  participate  in  the  education 
block  grant  programs. 

I  commend  the  chairman  of  our 
committee  for  moving  ahead  in  this 
matter 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Akaka). 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  bill  H.R.  1035,  the  Edu- 
cation Consolidation  and  Improve- 
ment Act  Amendments,  and  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  for  the  adoption  of 
this  bill. 

The  changes  proposed  by  this  bill 
are  technical  changes.  H.R.  1035  seeks 
to  amend  current  law  to  clarify  con- 
gressional intent  by  removing  ambigu- 
ities and  making  certain  corrections  in 
the  implementation  of  various  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  pro- 
grams. The  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee reported  H.R.  1035  by  unani- 
mous vote,  and  I  will  vote  enthusiati- 
cally  for  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

Of  special  concern  in  this  bill  is  sec- 
tion 22  which  amends  the  Omnibus 
Education  ReconcUiation  Act  to  in- 
clude langiiage  designed  to  allow 
Impact  Aid  eligible  states  with  single 
statewide  school  districts  equitable 
treatment  under  the  program's  fund- 
ing   allocation    formula.    Essentially, 


HJl.  1035  proposes  that  the  formula 
for  the  allocation  of  Impact  Aid  assist- 
ance to  States  with  statewide  school 
districts  take  into  account  the  struc- 
ture and  composition  of  a  State's  re- 
gional administrative  divisions.  This 
wiU  permit  easy  identification  of 
States  having  administrative  educa- 
tional divisions  with  high  concentra- 
tions of  federally-connected  students. 
By  treating  each  unit  as  a  "local  edu- 
cational agency."  this  legislation  wiU 
grant  States  with  single  school  dis- 
tricts their  fair  share  of  impact  aid 
reUef.  Clearly,  this  is  the  intent  of 
Congress. 

This  proposal  would  definitely  help 
to  resolve  some  of  the  problems  faced 
by  the  State  of  Hawaii.  The  public 
school  system  in  my  State  operates 
under  a  single  unified  school  district. 
The  statewide  district  is.  however,  di- 
vided into  seven  administrative  imits. 
each  varying  in  the  number  of  federal- 
ly-connected students.  Without  the 
technical  changes  proposed  by  H.R. 
1035,  the  allocation  formula  for 
impact  aid  would  not  diittinpi|i;h  be- 
tween Hawaii's  statewide  unified 
school  district  and  States  which  have 
several  regional  educational  agencies. 

Since  its  inception  in  1950.  the 
impact  aid  program  has  helped  the 
State  of  Hawaii  to  cover  the  enormous 
cost  of  providing  regular  instruction  to 
federally-connected  students.  Impact 
aid  compensates  the  State  for  the 
burden  imposed  upon  its  public  school 
system  as  a  result  of  Hawaii's  popula- 
tion of  approximately  36,000  category 
A  and  category  B  students  enrolled  in 
the  State's  221  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools.  Officials  of  Hawaii's  edu- 
cational agencies  are  especially  con- 
cerned with  this  problem  given  this 
administration's  efforts  to  reduce 
impact  aid  contributions  to  States.  In 
effect,  cutbacks  will  force  Hawaii  to 
absorb  a  substantial  tax  revenue  loss 
and  service  burden  associated  with  the 
heavy  Federal  activity  in  its  Jurisdic- 
tion. 

Hawaii's  taxpayers  have  an  inherent 
right  to  a  quality  education  system. 
Indeed,  it  is  the  Hawaii  taxpayer  who 
pays  for  the  operation  of  this  sytem. 
Imposing  the  educational  support 
costs  for  thousands  of  federally  con- 
nected children  on  our  school  system 
without  providing  adequate  impact  aid 
funding  places  an  inequitable  burden 
upon  Hawaii,  and  deprives  the  State's 
taxpayers,  parents,  and  students  of  a 
high  quality  and  affordable  public 
education  syistem. 

Hawaii  has  willingly  recognized  its 
responsibility  of  educating  federally 
connected  children  residing  in  the 
State.  It  is  only  fair  that  this  Congress 
restate  the  Federal  Oovemment's 
commitment  to  assist  Hawaii  in  this 
effort. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  the 


adoption  of  HJl.  1035.  The  technical 
changes  called  for  in  this  bill  are 
sorely  needed  to  resolve  the  ambigu- 
ities and  errors  in  our  current  educa- 
tion statutes. 

Mr.  OOODLINO.  Mr.  £4)eaker,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Daub). 
Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  ^jeaker.  I  would  like 
to  thank  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania,  the  ranking 
member,  for  the  hard  woi^  that  he 
has  always  brought  to  bear  on  this 
issue  of  impact  aid  program  and. 
indeed,  to  thank  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  for  his  consideration  as  he 
referred  to  a  minute  ago,  his  long  in- 
volvement in  some  of  the  aspects  of 
this  bill  today,  which  by  number  is 
H.R.  1035,  and  I  do,  indeed,  rise  to  sup- 
port it.  It  does  make  certain  technical 
and  other  corrections  that  are  known 
as  the  Education  Consolidation  and 
Improvement  Act.  It  is  a  bill  that  does 
rectify  a  problem  that,  indeed,  is  con- 
fusing if  you  look  at  the  conference 
report,  for  it  says  on  the  one  hand 
that  impact  aid  shall  be  a  3-year  pro- 
gram and  then,  indeed,  says  that  in 
fact  there  is  no  money  for  the  third 
year.  In  essence,  this  wlU  resolve  the 
problem. 

The  portion  of  the  bill  today  that  I 
want  to  talk  about  will  extend  the  au- 
thorization for  payments  to  the  so- 
called  "B"  students  through  fiscal 
year  1984.  when  the  rest  of  the  Impact 
aid  program  would  face  reauthoriza- 
tion. This  was  the  intention  of  the 
House  and  Senate  conferees  when 
they  considered  the  legislation,  and 
now  we  find  that  unintentionally  they 
included  the  authorization  for  the  "B" 
student  only  through  fiscal  year  1983. 
This  will  allow  consideration  of  the 
program  as  a  whole  for  reauthoriza- 
tion. 

The  issue  of  impact  aid  funding  has 
been  a  continuous  battle  during  my 
first  2  years  in  Congress  and  a  great 
deal  of  my  energy  has  been  expended 
to  insure  that  adequate  and  acceptable 
levels  of  funding  were  given  to  this 
program. 

For  those  of  us  who  represent  dis- 
tricts which  have  a  large  number  of 
students,  military  family  dependents 
in  our  public  schools,  that  face  threats 
of  school  closings,  the  charging  of  tui- 
tion to  military  families,  redrawing 
school  boundaries  or  equally  drastic 
measures  are  the  kinds  of  not  uncom- 
mon problems  that  will  be  faced  by 
many  other  districts  not  only  this 
year,  but  next  year  when  the  question 
of  reauthorization  of  impact  aid  to  in- 
clude so  called  "B"  aid.  It  is  the  issue 
of  the  student  whose  family  or  mili- 
tary adult  woilu  on  base,  but  lives  off 
base,  and  their  child  then  qualifies  for 
an  in  lieu  of  tax  payment  less  than  the 
"A"  student,  whose  adult  lives  and 
works  on  base. 
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There  is  absolutely  no  Justification 
for  significant  curtailment  of  pay- 
ments to  those  school  districts  which 
suffer  a  substantial  tax  loss  due  to  the 
presence  or  nearness  of  a  large  mili- 
tary installation.  The  "A"  and  "B" 
type  of  aid  that  we  have  now  is  essen- 
tially an  in  lieu  of  tax  payment. 

Of  course,  the  military  installaUon  is 
exempt  from  paying  load  taxes— those 
taxes  which  principally  fund  the  oper- 
ating budgets  of  the  adjacent  local 
public  school  districts:  but  those 
school  districts  adjacent  to  these  mili- 
tary instaUatioas  are  indeed  signifi- 
cantly affected.  The  military  families 
living  off  base  do  not  pay  and  many 
are  not  positioned  to  pay  sufficient 
amounts  into  the  local  tax  base,  and 
yet  the  local  school  districts  are  re- 
sponsible for  educating  those  children. 
Therefore,  it  is  a  clear  Federal  respon- 
sibility to  compensate  these  school  dis- 
tricts for  the  influx  of  children  due  to 
the  nearnCTs  of  a  military  base. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
has  expired. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Spealter,  I  jrield 
an  additional  minute  to  the  gentle- 
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Mr.  DAUB.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  the  additional  time. 

It  is  crucial  that  the  impact  aid  pro- 
visions contained  in  the  technical 
amendments  to  the  Education  Consoli- 
dation and  Improvements  Act  pass  to 
provide  for  authorization  of  "B"  stu- 
dents through  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1984.  It  is  important  that  the  Federal 
Government  continue  in  its  responsi- 
bility for  funding  equalization  to 
Insure  that  the  adjacent  public  school 
districts  can  provide  quality  education 
for  children  of  military  personnel. 

I  do  indeed  appreciate  this  opportu- 
nity to  support  the  bill  and  yield  back 
the  additional  time. 

Mr.  OOODUNO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mrs.  Rottkkma). 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  H.R.  1035  and 
trust  that  the  Congress  will  act 
promptly  to  approve  the  Education 
Consolidation  and  Improvement  Act 
amendments  which  provide  the 
needed  clarity  in  the  law  governing 
education  block  grants.  I  commend  the 
leadership  of  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Congressman  Ooodlihg).  sponsor  of 
'SLR.  1035  and  the  ranking  Republican 
on  the  Subcommittee  on  Elementary, 
Secondary,  and  Vocational  Education. 

I  wish  to  call  partictilar  attention  to 
section  9,  adopted  upon  my  recommen- 
dation by  the  committee.  Section  9 
clarifies  that  there  shall  be  no  imdue 
Influence  by  the  States  on  local  educa- 
tion agencies  in  the  expenditure  of 
their  block  grant  funds.  This  restric- 


tion is  implicit  in  the  present  statute, 
but  was  not  explicitly  stated  in  the 
law. 

Recent  allegations  with  respect  to 
questionable  practices  in  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  prompted  a  closer  exami- 
nation of  the  law.  Indeed,  ambigiiities 
do  exist.  The  allegations  in  newspaper 
articles  against  officials  of  the  New 
Jersey  Department  of  Education  indi- 
cated that  local  school  districts  were 
used  as  "conduits"  to  fund  projects  of 
interest  to  the  State,  using  Federal 
dollars— under  titles  III  and  FV-C  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act— that  were  Intended  by  Con- 
gress to  go  to  the  local  school  districts. 
Both  titles  III  and  IV-C,  which  have 
since  been  consolidated  into  the  block 
grant,  required  that  moneys  designat- 
ed   for    State-initiated    projects    be 
awarded  on  a  competitive  basis  to  local 
school  districts.  Although  the  State 
could  consider  the  statewide  value  of 
the  programs  in  determining  which 
projects  to  fimd.  the  projects  were  to 
originate  with  the  local  school  dis- 
tricts and  meet  their  individual  needs. 
It  is  aUeged  that,  in  New  Jersey,  the 
ideas  for  many  of  the  projects  actually 
originated  at  the  State  level,  in  con- 
Junction  with  consultants  who  would 
ultimately  receive  the  funds  to  run  the 
projects.  However,  to  comply  with  the 
law.  the  funds  were  first  to  be  awarded 
to  local  school   districts  who   would 
then  pass  the  money  through,  as  a 
conduit,    to    the    consultants.    The 
projects  funded  in  this  fashion  rarely. 
If  ever,  met  local  needs  and  were  not 
awarded  on  a  competitive  basis.  There 
is  reason  to  question  whether  these 
title  ni  and  IV-C  grants  were  used  to 
pay  the  salaries  of  State  employees. 
The  committee  is  currently  investigat- 
ing these  allegations  and  has  sched- 
uled a  hearing  in  New  Jersey  on  April 
15,  1983. 

Because  of  the  flexibility  inherent  in 
the  block  grant  program,  it  is  possible 
that  such  conduit  funding  could  occur 
desplte  the  clear  intent  of  having  local 
school  districts  use  block  grant  funds 
to  meet  their  own  educational  needs. 
The  absence  of  any  specific  prohibi- 
tion in  the  current  law  against  conduit 
arrangements  increases  the  likelihood 
of  such  abuses.  Consequently,  section 
9  of  H.R.  1035  requires  that  local 
school  districts  use  block  grant  funds 
to  meet  the  educational  needs  within 
their  own  jurisdiction.  It  also  requires 
that,  in  its  application  to  the  Federal 
Oovemment.  the  State  include  assur- 
ances that,  "apart  from  technical  and 
advisory  assistance  and  monitoring 
compliance  with  this  chapter,  the 
State  educational  agency  has  exercised 
and  will  exercise  no  influence  in  the 
decisionmaking  processes  of  local  edu- 
cational agencies"  in  determining  how 
to  spend  their  block  grant  funds. 

This  does  not  prevent  the  States 
from  worlcing  with  the  local  education- 
al agencies  to  advise  or  suggest  ways  of 


meeting  their  educational  needs.  It 
does  prohibit  a  State  from  substitut- 
ing its  own  Judgment  for  that  of  the 
local  education  agency  as  to  the  needs 
of  the  latter  or  applying  pressure  on 
the  locals  to  fimd  projects  in  which 
there  is  little  or  no  local  interest.  The 
paperwork  involved  under  this  provi- 
sion is  minimal,  a  simple  statement  in- 
cluded in  the  application. 

While  statutory  language  alone  will 
not  eliminate  the  possibility  of  abuse, 
these  technical  changes  wUl  remove 
any  ambiguity  imder  the  present  stat- 
ute and  provide  necessary  guidance  to 
state  and  local  education  agencies. 
The  technical  changes  should  also  pro- 
vide guidance  to  the  Department  of 
Education  which  has  ultimate  respon- 
sibility for  administration.  Nor  do 
these  changes  preclude  the  adoption 
of  auditing  procedures  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  this 

bill.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
Jersey  has  expired. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
the  gentlewoman  a  couple  more  min- 
utes. 
Will  the  gentlewoman  yield  to  me? 
Mrs.    ROUKEMA.    I    yield    to    the 
chairman. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  First  let  me  compli- 
ment the  gentlewoman  from  New 
Jersey  for  her  looking  into  the  allega- 
tions that  the  authorities  in  New 
Jersey  had  wrongfully  spent  money.  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentlewoman 
for  this  undertaking  and  want  to  fur- 
ther state  I  have  cooperated  with  the 
gentlewoman  all  the  way  to  conduct- 
ing hearings. 

We  are  going  to  look  into  this  entire 
situation.  None  of  us  want  any  Federal 
moneys  squandered  in  this  country. 
We  have  had  a  few  instances  of  that 
brought  to  our  attention  in  the  past 
and  we  have  always  tried  to  correct 
the  situation  or  get  it  in  the  hands  of 
the  Justice  Department  some  way  or 
other. 

I  just  want  to  say  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  will  have  the 
full  cooperation  of  the  committee  in- 
sofar as  these  allegations  are  con- 
cerned, just  as  I  have  always  cooperat- 
ed when  any  type  of  corruption  has 
t>een  brought  to  my  attention  in  the 
past  in  any  area  over  which  I  have  had 
jurisdiction. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. The  chairman  of  the  committee 
has  been  more  than  cooperative  in  set- 
ting up  the  hearings  which  will  com- 
mence this  Friday  in  New  Jersey. 

There  are  no  criminal  sdlegations  of 
wrongdoing  that  are  going  to  be  exam- 
ined at  the  hearings  but  it  is.  as  the 
chairman  indicated,  incumbent  upon 
us  to  be  certain  that  in  these  amend- 
ments, technical  amendments  here,  we 
will  make  it  certain  that  there  is  no 


ambiguity  in  the  law  as  to  the  real  in- 
tention of  Congress. 

In  conclusion,  this  kind  of  abuse 
would  ImpUciUy  be  in  violation  of 
chapter  2  of  the  law  as  it  now  reads. 
But  it  is  necessary  to  include  specific 
prohibitions. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  in  conclu- 
sion that  there  is  nothing  in  this 
amendment  that  would  preclude  the 
ordinary  obligatory  auditing  proce- 
dures for  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion from  being  continued  as  regular 
auditing  procedures  and  program 
review  procedures. 

I  urge  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  OOODUNO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Parris). 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
express  my  support  for  H.R.  1035,  the 
Education  Consolidation  and  Improve- 
ment Act  amendments.  A  drafting 
error  in  the  1981  Omnibus  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  caused  the  unintended  termi- 
nation by  fiscal  year  1984  of  fimdlng 
for  the  education  of  schoolchildren 
whose  parents  live  or  work  on  Federal 
property,  the  category  "B"  children. 
Consequently,  the  administration's 
proposed  budget  for  fiscal  year  1984 
does  not  include  funding  for  category 
"B"  children  as  part  of  impact  aid  to 
localities. 

Elimination  of  category  "B"  stu- 
dents would  clearly  result  in  an  unfair 
burden  on  hundreds  of  jurisdictions 
throughout  the  country  which  do  not 
have  a  complete  property  tax  base  be- 
cause of  the  location  of  Federal  facili- 
ties within  their  borders.  For  example, 
in  1981  the  school  board  of  one  of  the 
Jurisdictions  in  my  district  sent  tuition 
letters  to  the  parents  of  impacted  chil- 
dren attending  the  public  schools  of 
that  Jurisdiction.  The  school  board 
also  Informed  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment that  it  held  DOD  accountable 
for  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  school 
system's  impacted  children.  These  ac- 
tions prompted  DOD  to  provide  the 
money  for  50.3  percent  of  the  costs  of 
educating  the  schoolchildren.  I  submit 
that  this  incident  demonstrates  that 
we  need  to  retain  category  "B"  fund- 
ing in  fiscal  year  1984.  as  the  Educa- 
tion and  Consolidation  and  Improve- 
ment Act  amendments  provide,  in 
order  to  prevent  its  recurrence  nation- 
wide. 

School  systems  across  the  Nation 
have  already  borne  substantial  reduc- 
tions in  Impact  aid.  One  system  in  my 
district  sustained  a  40-percent  reduc- 
tion in  impact  aid  last  school  year  and 
faces  another  40-percent  reduction 
below  that  in  the  fiscal  year  1984  ad- 
ministration budget  proposal.  Another 
system  would  be  more  drastically  af- 
fected, as  eliminating  category  "B" 
would  end  that  system's  impact  aid 
program  entirely,  after  it  has  already 
borne  reductions  in  impact  approach- 
ing   II    million    below    some    recent 


years.  These  reductions,  followed  by 
the  elimination  of  category  "B"  and 
combined  with  new  eligibility  require- 
ments for  receiving  impact  aid  for  the 
education  of  schoolchildren  whose 
parents  live  and  work  on  Federal  prop- 
erty will  cause  great  hardships  for 
hundreds  of  Jurisdictions.  The  elimina- 
tion of  category  "B"  will  also  result  in 
wide  and  imfair  disparities  in  aid  be- 
tween school  districts  which  have  lost 
comparable  portions  of  their  tax  bases 
because  of  Federal  installations. 

I  believe  that  the  fiscal  year  1984 
budget  should  and  must  contain  fund- 
ing for  at  least  50  percent  of  the  cost 
of  educating  federally  impacted 
schoolchildren,  both  category  "A"  and 
category  "B."  The  first  step  toward 
this  goal  of  equity  between  school  sys- 
tems and  fair  compensation  for  edu- 
cating children  whose  parents  live  or 
work  on  Federal  property  can  be  taken 
by  supporting  HJl.  1035.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  Join  me  in  support  of 
this  bill;  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  has  indicated  that  there  will  be 
no  increased  costs  to  the  Federal  (Gov- 
ernment because  of  its  enactment. 
•  Mr.  HEFTEL  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  1035.  the 
Education  Consolidation  and  Improve- 
ment Act  amendments.  In  particular.  I 
am  supportive  of  the  impact  aid  provi- 
sions of  this  legislation. 

Impact  aid  has  been  an  essential 
source  of  education  funding  in  federal- 
ly affected  areas,  and  I  am  pleased 
that  the  Ekiucation  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee has  included  a  provision  ex- 
tending pajmients  for  "B"  students 
through  fiscal  year  1984  as  Congress 
intended.  Additionally.  H.R.  1035  in- 
cludes a  provision  which  would  permit 
Hawaii  to  receive  its  fair  share  of 
impact  aid  moneys  by  taking  into  ac- 
count the  large  percentage  of  impact 
aid  students  in  the  Central  Oahu  Ad- 
ministrative School  District. 

Ciirrent  and  proposed  funding  for- 
mulas provide  additional  impact  aid 
funding  to  super  "A"  school  districts— 
those  with  20  percent  or  more  stu- 
dents in  the  impact  aid  "A"  category. 
Under  these  formulas.  Hawaii  could  be 
limited  to  50  percent  of  its  entitlement 
for  the  program. 

Since  Hawaii  is  comprised  of  a  state- 
wide school  district,  the  State's  total 
percentage  of  "A"  students.  10.3  per- 
cent, is  used  in  the  impact  aid  calcula- 
tion. The  formula  does  not  take  into 
accoimt  the  percentage  of  impact  aid 
students  in  each  of  the  State's  seven 
administrative  school  districts. 

These  formulas  discriminate  against 
Hawaii.  In  particular,  the  Central 
Oahu  District  which  has  11.532  "A" 
students,  comprising  36.4  percent  of 
the  student  population  in  that  district, 
loses  out  on  a  deserved  share  of  fund- 
ing. Despite  this  large  percentage,  cur- 
rent and  proposed  impact  aid  formulas 
treat  Hawaii  as  one  school  district,  and 
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the  Central  Oahu  District  does  not 
qualify  for  additional  funding- 

H.R.  1035  treats  Hawaii's  adminis- 
trative school  districts  as  though  they 
were  local  educational  agencies  for 
purposes  of  impact  aid  funding.  As  a 
consequence,  we  would  receive  our  full 
share  of  impact  aid. 

H.R.  1035  would  permit  additional 
impact  aid  funding  up  to  a  10-percent 
increase  over  the  previous  year's  fund- 
ing to  assure  that  Hawaii  does  not  re- 
ceive a  large  windfall  which  may  Jeop- 
ardize fimdlng  for  other  districts.  This 
provision  is  not  expected  to  resuilt  in  a 
significant  increase  in  fimdlng,  we  are 
looking  at  an  increase  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $1  million.  What  is  significant, 
however,  is  that  Hawaii  will  be  pro- 
tected in  the  future  against  changes  in 
the  impact  aid  formula  which  shift  ad- 
ditional funding  toward  the  super  "A" 
districts. 

Hawaii's  single  school  district  system 
was  established  to  provide  the  best 
possible  and  most  equitable  education 
for  our  island  children.  Hawaii  is  also 
unique  because  the  State  does  not  pro- 
vide funding  for  education  from  real 
estate  tastes,  but  rather  from  general 
revenues.  This  system  assures  equita- 
ble levels  of  education  throughout  the 
State,  and  avoids  disparities  in  educa- 
tion levels. 

As  a  result  of  this  system,  a  child  in 
the  economically  depressed  Central 
Oahu  District  benefits  from  the  same 
level  of  funding,  $2,908  per  pupil,  as  a 
student  in  another,  wealthier  area  in 
the  State.  This  level  is  indeed  signifi- 
cant when  compared  with  the  nation- 
wide average  per  pupil  cost  of  $2,671. 

I  do  not  feel  that  Hawaii  should  be 
penalized  for  having  such  a  school  dis- 
trict system.  H.R.  1035  assures  that 
Hawaii  can  continue  to  provide  equal 
education  to  our  island  students  with- 
out making  significant  changes  in  our 
State's  education  system.  The  addi- 
tional funding  resulting  from  this  leg- 
islation is  particularly  important  at  a 
time  when  Hawaii  is  facing  large  State 
budget  deficits.  It  Is  Imperative  that 
we  receive  our  fair  share  of  Federal 
education  support. 

In  closing,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  H.R.  1035.  This  legislation  is 
noncontroversial  and,  with  reference 
to  the  impact  aid  provisions  affecting 
Hawaii,  H.R.  1035  assures  that  the 
State  of  Hawaii  is  treated  equitably 
and  receives  its  fair  share  of  impact 
aid  funds.* 

•  Mr.  SISISKT.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  Education  Consolidation  and  Im- 
provement Act  of  1981  was  passed  as 
part  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Act  of 
1981,  a  drafting  error  led  to  an  unex- 
pected and  very  serious  problem. 
Impact  aid  tjrpe  "B"  pajrments  were  to 
be  terminated  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1983.  Impact  aid  in  this  category  pro- 
vides funds  to  educate  children  whose 
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PMOits  either  live  or  work  on  Federal 
property.  These  payments  are  made 
directly  to  the  school  districts  which 
educate  these  children  and  are  de- 
signed to  make  up  for  local  tax  reve- 
nues lost  as  a  result  of  the  presence  of 
Federal  property. 

The  bill  we  consider  here  today  wiU 
correct  that  drafting  error  and  restore 
type  "B"  impact  aid  payments 
through  fiscal  year  1984.  For  many 
school  districts  in  the  Fourth  Congres- 
sional District,  the  loss  of  these  pay- 
ments would  represent  a  serious  drain 
on  already  strained  educational  fimds. 
I  am  proud  to  support  this  bill  and  to 
rectify  an  error  which  subverted  the 
true  intention  of  the  Congress. 

Local  school  districts  do  a  commend- 
able iob  educating  all  of  our  youth,  in- 
cluding those  children  whose  parents 
happen  to  work  or  live  on  a  Federal  or 
military  installation.  The  Federal  Ck>v- 
emment  recognizes  that  Federal  as- 
sistance is  needed  to  help  pay  for  the 
education  of  students  whose  parents 
work  for  or  live  on  federal  property 
and  as  a  result  do  not  pay  local  proper- 
ty taxes.  The  need  continues  and  I 
commend  my  colleagues  for  correcting 
this  error.* 

•  Mx.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  in  support  of  HJl.  1035. 
the  Education  Consolidation  and  Im- 
provement Act  technical  amendments. 
These  technical  amendments  will  cor- 
rect errors  included  in  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981.  In 
addition,  they  will  clarify  portions  of 
the  act  to  assist  the  Education  Depart- 
ment in  the  implementation  thereof. 

Two  of  the  amendments  offered  in 
this  legislation  will  have  significant 
impact  on  the  operation  of  the  State 
and  local  education  agencies  of  Mary- 
land. The  first  of  these  amendments 
relates  to  the  migrant  education  pro- 
gram and  the  second  relates  to  the 
provision  of  impact  aid.  In  1981.  the 
Education  Department  commissioned 
a  report  which  concluded  that  migrant 
children  in  America  are  the  most  aca- 
demically disadvantaged  of  all  groups 
quidifying  for  compensatory  educa- 
tion. Today,  migrant  children  are  en- 
rolled at  the  lowest  rate  of  any  group 
of  American  children.  Notwithstand- 
ing these  facts,  the  administration 
proposed  a  regulation  which  would 
have  amended  the  eligibility  require- 
ments for  the  migrant  education  pro- 
grams that  children  prove  that  their 
regular  school  year  was  "interrupted" 
by  an  agricultural  or  fishing  related 
move,  and  the  "quallfjring  worker" 
must  be  able  to  show  that  his  or  her 
primary  employment  over  the  prior  12 
months  was  In  the  agricultiure  or  fish- 
ing Industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  implementation  of 
these  proposed  regtilatory  changes  in 
the  State  of  Maryland  would  result  in 
a  75  percent  reduction  in  the  number 
of  students  age  5  to  17  served  in  the 
summer  migrant  education  program. 


Out  of  the  1,042  students  enrolled 
during  the  1981-82  school  year,  only 
253  would  be  eligible  for  services.  Serv- 
ices for  preschool  children  would  be 
eliminated,  services  for  secondary 
school  students  would  be  eliminated, 
and  funds  available  for  training  the  in- 
creasing numbers  of  Haitian  and  Mexi- 
can migrant  students  in  English  as  a 
second  language  would  be  eliminated 
or  significantly  reduced  according  to 
the  status  report  on  chapter  I:  "Pro- 
grams for  Migrant  Children  in  Mary- 
land by  the  Migrant  Education 
Branch.  EHvlsion  of  Compensatory, 
Urban  and  Supplementary  Programs." 
I  commend  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee for  responding  to  these  propos- 
als through  these  technical  amend- 
ments in  such  a  manner  that  will  allow 
us  to  continue  to  serve  these  "truly 
needy"  students. 

The  second  significant  technical 
amendment  corrects  an  error  in  the 
transcription  of  the  clear  understand- 
ing of  the  House  and  Senate  conferees 
that  payments  for  "B"  category  stu- 
dents would  continue  through  the 
1984  fiscal  year.  During  the  past 
school  year  these  category  "B"  pay- 
ments provided  $9,323  million  to  the 
counties  in  Maryland  in  which  the 
children  of  parents  who  either  live  or 
work  on  Federal  property  receive 
public  education. 

Anne  Arundel  Coimty,  Montgomery 
County,  and  Prince  Georges  County 
received  nearly  50  percent  of  those 
funds.  Because  of  a  drafting  error, 
most  of  us  believed  that  these  pay- 
ments would  be  eliminated  after  the 
1983  fiscal  year  instead  of  the  agreed 
upon  1984  termination.  With  the  dis- 
covery of  this  error,  the  State  of 
Maryland  can  look  forward  to  assist- 
ance in  educating  these  young  people. 
Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  for  his  scrutiny  of  these 
matters  and  support  the  enactment  of 
these  technical  amendments  without 
reservation.* 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
commend  the  initiative  of  our  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Wiixiam  Oood- 
uifa.  as  well  as  the  efforts  of  our  col- 
leagues on  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  and  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  1035,  the  Education  Consolida- 
tion and  Improvement  Act  Technical 
Amendments  of  1983. 

HJl.  1035  makes  needed  revisions  to 
the  Education  Consolidation  and  Im- 
provement Act,  which  was  passed 
during  the  97th  Congress  as  part  of 
the  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1981.  Specifically,  this  corrective  legis- 
lation embraces  the  clear  intent  of  the 
House-Senate  conferees  to  its  parent 
bill,  who  sought  to  extend  the  authori- 
zation for  impact-aid  category  B  pay- 
ments through  fiscal  year  1984.  These 
payments  are  made  to  local  school  dis- 
tricts to  supplement  the  costs  of  edu- 


cating children  in  the  public  schools 
whose  parents  either  live  or  work  on 
liberal  property.  Without  passage  of 
VLR.  1035.  authority  for  category  B 
payments  will  expire  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  current  fiscal  year.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  trust  our  colleagues  shall  not  renege 
congressional  intentions  by  permitting 
this  vital  program  to  prematurely 
expire. 

Created  with  the  enactment  of 
Public  Law  81-874.  the  School  Assist- 
ance in  Federally  Affected  Areas  Act, 
impact  aid  serves  local  school  districts 
whose  tax  base  is  reduced  when  the 
Federal  Govenunent  acquires  title  to 
locally  zoned  properties  which  other- 
wise would  provide  tax  revenues  to  the 
local  government.  These  revenues  are 
needed  to  support  locally  provided 
services,  chief  among  them  being 
public  schools.  Because  local  taxation 
of  the  Federal  Government  is  deemed 
an  unconstitutional  intrusion  on  the 
operations  and  viability  of  that 
branch.  Federal  acquisitions  of  proper- 
ty create  financial  and  planning  diffi- 
culties for  local  school  districts. 

In  my  district,  category  B  schoolchil- 
dren are,  for  the  most  part,  served  by 
one  of  the  three  school  districts:  the 
Long  Beach  Unified  School  District, 
the  Los  Angeles  Unified  School  Dis- 
trict, or  the  ABC  Unified  School  Dis- 
trict. In  the  Long  Beach  Unified 
School  District,  more  than  3,500  stu- 
dents have  qualified  as  category  B  stu- 
dents during  the  1982-83  school  year. 
Of  the  28  schools  in  my  district  which 
are  part  of  the  Los  Angeles  Unified 
School  District,  all  but  1  educate  cate- 
gory B  students.  A  significant  nimiber 
of  the  ABC  Unified  School  District's 
students  also  qualify  as  category  B's. 

Mr.  Speaker,  two  other  school  dis- 
tricts also  serve  my  constituents,  al- 
though none  of  their  students  qualify 
as  either  category  A  or  category  B  stu- 
dents. These  two  school  districts  are 
the  Paramount  Unified  School  District 
and  the  Bellflower  Unified  School  Dis- 
trict; both  provide  excellent  education- 
al programs  for  the  residents  of  my 
district. 

During  the  current  fiscal  year, 
slightly  more  than  $58  million  has 
been  appropriated  for  the  category  B 
program.  And  even  though  funding  for 
the  category  A  program  has  been  held 
at  rather  constant  levels,  budgeting 
for  category  B  pajrments  has  been 
sharply  abated  and.  if  the  administra- 
tion were  allowed  to  prevaU  here, 
would  receive  zero  funding  for  fiscal 
year  1984. 

I  am  a  cosponsor  of  HJl.  1035  be- 
cause I  believe  the  Congress  must 
steadfastly  support  the  impact-aid  cat- 
egory B  program.  However,  passage  of 
H.R.  1035  is  not  in  itself  sufficient  to 
assure  the  continuity  of  the  impact-aid 
program.  Subsequent  legislation  that 
will  extend  the  authorizations  of  both 
the  A  and  B  categories  beyond  fiscal 


year  1984  also  needs  to  be  passed 
during  the  98th  Congress.* 

Mr.  GOODUNO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  ba^  jhe  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Pkucihs)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill.  H.R.  1035.  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


KODIAK  NATIONAL  WILDLIPE 
REFUGE  IN  ALASKA 

Mr.  SEIBERUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  (H.R.  1071)  for  the  acquisition 
by  the  United  States  by  exchange  of 
certain  native  owned  lands  or  Interest 
in  lands  in  Alaska,  as  amended. 

The  CHerk  read  as  follows: 

HJl.  1071 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repre»entatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SBcnoH  1.  This  Act  is  enacted  to  facilitate 
the  achievement  of  the  purposes  expressed 
In  section  101  of  the  Alaslu  National  Inter- 
est Lands  Conservation  Act  (Public  Law  96- 
487;  16  DAC.  3101  et  seq.). 

Sic.  2.  (a)  In  the  event  that  Koniag,  Incor- 
porated. Regional  Native  Corporation 
("Koniag")  fUes  with  the  Regional  Director 
of  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Anchorage. 
Alaska,  one  or  more  lists  designating  surface 
esUte  it  owns  or  to  which  it  is  entitled  pur- 
suant to  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settle- 
ment Act,  as  amended,  situated  within  the 
exterior  boundaries  of  the  Kodiak  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  ("Refuge")  which  Koi^  is 
willing  to  convey  to  the  United  States  pur- 
suant to  this  Act.  then  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  ("the  Secretary"),  not  later  than 
one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after  Koniag 
files  each  such  list,  shaU  select  therefrom 
surface  esUte  aggregating  at  least  80  per 
cenum  of  the  acreage  theeof  and  shall 
notify  Koniag  of  such  selection. 

(b)  Upon  determination  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 4  of  this  Act  of  the  value  of  the  surface 
estate  selected  by  the  Secretary,  Koniag 
shall  convey  the  selected  surface  estate  to 
the  United  SUtes  by  quitclaim  deed  or 
deeds.  Upon  Koniag's  conveyance  to  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  shall  issue  to 
Koniag  certificates  of  value  ("certificates") 
in  exchange  therefor. 


Sbc.  3.  Certificates  issued  under  this  Act 
may  be  tendered,  and  shall  be  accepted,  as 
payment,  in  whole  or  part,  of  bonuses  of 
other  cash  payments,  or  deposits,  in  com- 
petitive lease  sales  conducted  under  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act,  as 
amended  (43  U.S.C  1331.  et  seq.).  and  of 
rentals  and  cash  royalties  on  leases  hereto- 
fore or  hereafter  issued  under  that  Act. 
unltl  their  total  face  value  is  thereby  ex- 
hausted by  payments  under  a  successful  bid 
or  bids  and  by  rental  and  royalty  pasrments. 
The  face  value  of  certificates  issued  hereun- 
der shall  equal  the  value  of  the  surface 
estate  conveyed  in  exchange  for  their  issu- 
ance. Receipt  by  Koniag  of  a  certificate 
shall  constitute  receipt  of  an  interest  in 
land  for  purposes  of  section  21(c)  of  the 
Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act,  as 
amended,  and  the  face  value  of  the  certifi- 
cate shall  constitute  its  "fair  value"  for  pur- 
poses of  that  section.  Certificates  issued 
under  this  Act  shall  be  assignable  in  whole 
or  part,  but  no  assignment  shall  be  recog- 
nized by  the  Secretary  until  written  notice 
thereof  is  filed  with  him  by  the  assignor  and 
assignees.  Certificates  may  be  tendered  only 
by  an  entity  qualified  to  bid  and  hold  leases 
under  the  Outer  Continental  Shell  Lands 
Act. 

Sk.  4.  The  Secretary  and  Koniag  shall  at- 
tempt, through  negotiations,  to  reach  agree- 
ment on  the  value  of  the  surface  estate 
which  Koniag  is  to  convey.  In  the  event 
Koniag  and  the  Secretary  are  unable  to 
agree  on  such  value  within  one  year  after 
each  date  on  which  the  Secretary  notifies 
Koniag  of  his  selections  (or  at  any  such 
time  prior  thereto  mutually  agreed  upon  by 
the  Secretary  and  Koniag)  the  determina- 
tion of  value  shall  be  promptly  submitted  to 
binding  arbitration  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  of  the  American  Arbitration  Associa- 
tion. In  the  event  selections  are  made  by  the 
Secretary  from  more  than  one  list  fUed  by 
Koniag  under  section  2,  by  mutual  agree- 
ment of  the  Secretary  and  Koniag  there 
may  be  a  single  submittal  to  binding  arbitra- 
tion, such  submittal  to  be  made  not  later 
than  one  year  after  the  date  on  which  the 
Secretary  notifies  Koniag  of  his  selections 
from  the  list  last  filed  by  Koniag.  Each 
member  of  the  Board  of  Arbitrators  shall  be 
selected  through  utilization  of  the  proce- 
dures of  the  American  Arbitration  Associa- 
tion: Provided,  That  such  Board  shall  con- 
sist of  three  arbitrators,  unless  the  Secre- 
tary and  Koniag  mutually  agree  to  a  lesser 
number.  The  decision  of  the  Board  of  Arbi- 
trators shall  be  final  and  conclusive.  At  any 
time  prior  to  the  announcement  of  a  deci- 
sion by  the  Board  of  Arbitrators,  the  Secre- 
tary and  Koniag  may  mutually  agree  on 
value.  In  determining  value  of  interests  to 
be  conveyed  to  the  United  States  imder  this 
Act,  primary  consideration  shall  be  given  to 
their  value  for  Refuge  purposes. 

Sbc.  S.  CXtnveyances  under  this  Act  shall 
not  affect  subsistence  uses  of  Koniag  mem- 
bers and  their  families.  A  statement  to  that 
effect  shall  be  included  in  all  conveyances 
made  pursuant  to  this  Act  and  shall  consti- 
tute a  covenant  running  with  the  land. 
Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  de- 
prive Koniag  members  and  their  families  of 
the  subsistence  rights  provided  for  in  title 
vm  of  the  Alaska  National  Interest  Lands 
Conservation  Act.  By  agreement  with  the 
Secretary,  Koniag  may  retain  Interests  in 
the  nature  of  easements  or  rights-of-way  in, 
on.  or  across  any  surface  estate  conveyed  to 
the  United  SUtes  under  this  Act.  Any  inter- 
ests reserved  under  this  section  shall  be  ex- 
ercised in  accordance  with  such  reasonable 
regulations  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 
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Sk.  6.  In  addition  to  the  surface  estate  se- 
lected by  the  Secretary  under  section  3  of 
this  Act.  Koniag  and  the  Secretary  may 
from  time  to  time  agreee  that  there  shall  be 
conveyed  to  the  United  States  under  and  in 
accordance  with  this  Act  interests  in  lands 
or  entitlements  thereto  owned  by  Koniag  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  exterior  boundaries  of 
the  Refuge.  In  each  such  case  section  4 
shall  govern  the  determination  of  value  and 
the  negotiating  period  for  the  determina- 
tion of  value  shall  be  the  one  year  period 
after  Koniag  and  the  Secretary  have  agreed 
upon  the  interests  to  be  conveyed. 

Sec.  7.  Lands  or  Interests  acquired  by  the 
United  States  under  this  Act  shall  become 
part  of  the  Kodiak  National  WUdllfe 
Refuge. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  wiU  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Sexbkrlihc) 
wiU  be  recognized  for  20  minutes  and 
the  gentleman  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
YoinfG)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Sexberling). 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  1071  would  pro- 
vide for  the  acquisition  by  the  United 
States  of  the  surface  estate  in  certain 
lands  within  the  Kodiak  National 
WUdllfe  Refuge  in  Alaska. 

The  United  States  already  owns  th«t 
subsurface  estate  in  the  lands  affected 
by  the  biU.  Under  current  law  the  sur- 
face estate  in  these  lands,  however, 
has  been  or  wiU  be  transferred  to 
Koniag,  Inc.,  a  Native  corporation 
whose  shareholders  are  the  natives  of 
the  Kodiak  region  pursuant  to  the 
terms  of  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Set- 
tlement Act  of  1971. 

The  lands  covered  by  the  bill  include 
valuable  habitat  for  the  Kodiak  brown 
bear  and  the  other  species  of  wildlife 
foimd  within  the  Kodiak  refuge.  The 
U.S.  Fish  and  WUdllfe  Service  would 
very  much  like  to  reacquire  the  sur- 
face estate  in  these  lands  so  it  can  be 
managed  for  refuge  purposes  and  the 
biU  would  make  that  possible. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  note  that  nothing  in  the  bUl 
compels  the  Native  corporation  to 
transfer  any  of  its  lands  to  the  United 
States  against  its  wiU. 

Instead  the  bUl  aUows  Koniag,  Inc.. 
to  determine  which  if  any  of  its  lands 
it  wishes  to  offer  to  seU  to  the  United 
States.  Once  the  Native  corc>oration 
does  decide  that  it  wishes  to  seU  some 
or  aU  of  its  holdings  within  the  refuge 
boundaries  the  biU  requires  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  acquire  at  least 
80  percent  of  the  Native  holdings  so 
offered. 
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Of  course,  he  could  decide  to  acquire 
them  100  percent. 

Ordinarily,  completion  of  such  a 
purchase  by  the  United  States  would 
be  dependent  upon  the  availability  of 
appropriated  funds  to  pay  for  the 
lands  being  acquired,  or  by  this  ex- 
change of  other  Federal  lands  or  inter- 
ests in  land,  such  as  minerals.  Under 
an.  1071,  however,  the  Native  corpo- 
ration is  to  be  compensated  not  in 
cash  or  by  the  exchange  of  interests  in 
land  but  through  the  issuance  of  as- 
signable certificates  of  value  which 
can  be  tendered  and  accepted  in  lease 
sales  for  Outer  Continental  Shelf  oil 
and  gas  leases. 

As  is  readily  apparent,  the  end  result 
is  not  very  different  from  the  usual 
pattern  of  land  acquisition.  This  could, 
of  course,  be  exchanged  for  other  Fed- 
eral land,  including  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  oil  lands.  But  here,  instead,  it 
would  be  exchanged  for  the  right  to 
acquire,  to  bid  on  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  oU  lease  sales  and  be  a  credit 
against  the  bidding  moneys. 

The  assignability  of  the  certificates 
makes  them  more  easily  salable  than 
land  itself  and  thus  allows  Konlag  the 
flexibility  to  exercise  Its  best  business 
Judgment  so  as  to  maximize  the  bene- 
fits to  its  shareholders. 

Once  such  certificates  are  issued  it 
will  be  up  to  the  officers  and  directors 
of  the  corporation  to  make  the  best 
use  of  them  they  can  in  the  interest  of 
the  Konlag  shareholders  and  nothing 
in  this  bill  imposes  on  the  corporation 
any  new  restrictions  on  their  actions 
toward  that  end. 

The  bill  also  Includes  provisions 
which  establish  a  method  for  valu- 
ation of  any  holdings  that  come  under 
the  acquisition  provisions,  first 
through  negotiations  between  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  the 
Native  corporation  and.  in  the  event  of 
a  deadlock  in  those  negotiations, 
through  arbitration  under  the  proce- 
dures of  the  American  Arbitration  As- 
sociation. 

This  is  very  similar  to  the  proce- 
dures that  were  established  under 
other  bills  approved  by  the  Congress 
and  now  in  law.  The  most  recent  one 
was  the  bill  that  was  passed  in  the 
lameduck  session  of  the  last  Congress 
dealing  with  the  Cranberry  Wilderness 
in  West  Virginia  under  which  the  ex- 
change of  coal  owned  by  a  private  cor- 
poration, the  CSX  Corp.  underneath 
that  wilderness  is  made  possible  in 
retiuTi  for  other  Federal  coal  leases  on 
other  Federal  land  in  other  parts  of 
the  country. 

As  in  the  case  there,  of  course,  the 
corporation  does  not  have  to  exchange 
its  coal,  but  we  assiune  that  it  will 
want  to  do  so  since  otherwise  it  cannot 
develop  the  coal  in  that  wilderness 
area. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  1071  is  a  limited 
but  Important  measiire.  It  is  essential- 
ly the  same  as  a  bill  which  passed  the 


House  unanimously  near  the  end  of 
the  last  Congress  but  which  was  not 
acted  upon  by  the  other  body. 

I  am  happy  that  we  have  been  able 
to  bring  it  before  the  House  again 
without  delay,  so  that  the  other  body 
will  have  ample  opportunity  to  com- 
plete action  without  unnecessary 
delay. 

I  urge  all  Members  to  vote  for  its 
passage  and  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  H.R.  1071,  which  seeks  to  expand 
the  range  of  options  available  to  the 
Konlag  Regional  Corp.,  in  negotiating 
a  settlement  with  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment for  prized  bear  habitat  on 
Kodiak  Island,  Alaska.  This  is  the 
same  bill  that  passed  the  House  in 
September  of  last  year,  but  came  too 
late  for  the  Senate  to  consider  the  leg- 
islation. 

HJl.  1071  seeks  to  round  out  the 
Kodiak     National     Wildlife     Refuge, 
known    also    as    the    "Kodiak    Bear 
Refuge."  In  this  area,  the  largest  car- 
nivore on  the  North  American  Conti- 
nent—the Kodiak  brown  bear,  makes 
his  home.  The  refuge  was  established 
in  the  1940's,  because  of  its  outstand- 
ing habitat  for  this  magnificent  beast. 
Later,  when  Congress  decided  to  settle 
its    long-standing    claims    with    the 
Alaska  Natives,  the  Natives  in  the  area 
of  the  refuge  were  left  with  the  refuge 
lands  as  the  only  ones  available  to 
choose  to  settle  their  claims.  In  choos- 
ing these  lands,  they  became  the  larg- 
est Inholder  in  the  refuge,  and  per- 
haps   in    the    entire    wildlife    refuge 
system.  The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  would  like  these  lands  back. 
Konlag  Regional  Corp.  would  like  to 
divest  themselves  of  these  lands  for 
other  lands  or  options,  consistent  with 
the   exchange   authority   within   the 
Alaska    Lands    Act.    This    legislation 
simply  widens  their  options  for  doing 
so,  by  offering  them  the  option  of  re- 
ceiving bidding  chits  on  offshore  lease 
sales.  The  Interior  Department  would 
grant  Konlag  a  certain  value  of  these 
bidding  chits,   which  could  be  used 
only    for    bidding    on    the    OCS.    In 
return,  the  Department  would  receive 
assurance  that  these  lands  would  be 
protected  for  bear  habitat,  and  not  de- 
veloped  for   purposes   of   resorts   or 
housing  developments. 

As  you  know,  I  am  not  one  who  re- 
jects man's  participation  In  what  we 
call  the  environment.  I  happen  to  be- 
lieve that  man's  needs  can  be  met  at 
the  same  time  we  seek  to  protect  the 
environment,  and  that  we  need  not 
knee-jerk  whenever  projects  required 
to  meet  man's  needs  are  proposed. 
That  is  why  I  support  this  legisla- 
tion—because there  are  no  resource 
conflicts— no  oil,  no  gas,  no  minerals, 
no  timber,  and  no  agricultural  lands. 


This  land  is  best  suited,  in  the  view  of 
everyone,  to  providing  habitat  for  the 
Kodiak  brown  bear.  Further,  the  Na- 
tives who  had  no  option  but  to  choose 
those  lands  deserve  to  gain  some  eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency,  to  bring  them 
into  the  21st  century  in  the  spirit  of 
Indian  self-determination.  This  legisla- 
tion is  good  legislation— good  for  the 
Natives,  good  for  the  bear,  good  for 
the  environment,  good  for  the  Treas- 
ury in  the  long  run,  and  it  deserves 
your  support. 

DECHKASE  OP  RKVEirDKS 

As  to  the  second  concern— a  decrease 
of  revenues,  at  most  the  impact  is  indi- 
rect rather  than  occasioned  by  a  direct 
Federal  expenditure.  OCS  revenues 
must  by  law  be  deposited  Into  the  land 
and  water  conservation  fimd.  The  pur- 
pose of  that  fund  is,  among  other 
things,  to  provide  money  for  the  acqui- 
sition by  the  Federal  Government  of 
inholdlngs  in  national  wildlife  refuges. 
The  use  of  bidding  certificates  accom- 
plishes the  result  that  would  other- 
wise require  an  appropriation  out  of 
OCS  revenues  deposited  in  the  land 
and  water  conservation  fimd. 

D  1330 
Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  much 
said  about  the  decrease  of  revenues  to 
the  budget.  I  submit  to  you  that  there 
is  no  decrease  in  revenues.  In  fact,  the 
most  impact  is  Indirect  rather  than 
that  occasioned  by  direct  Federal  ex- 
penditures. The  OCS  revenues  must 
be  by  law  be  deposited  in  the  land  and 
water  conservation  fund.  The  purpose 
of  that  fund  established  by  this  Con- 
gress is  among  other  things  to  provide 
money  for  the  acquisition  of  Federal 
Government  of  Inholdings  in  national 
wildlife  refuges.  The  use  of  bidding 
certificates    accomplishes    the    result 
that  would  otherwise  require  an  ap- 
propriation out  of  OCS  revenues  de- 
posited in  the  land  and  water  conser- 
vation fund.  I  urge  this  body  to  consid- 
er the  Justice  in  this  legislation.  In 
1971  we  passed  the  legislation  creating 
the  Alaska  Native  land  claims  settle- 
ment. In  doing  so,  we  guaranteed  the 
corporation  a  certain  sunoimt  of  land 
and  a  certain  amount  of  dollars  but 
because  the  land  Is  inside  the  refuge 
and  if  we  are  to  stand  for  and  protect 
that  refuge  as  the  Congress  recognized 
its  obligation  to  the  corporation  then 
we  will  certainly  support  this  legisla- 
tion that  gives  them  the  option  of  par- 
ticipating   in   the    offshore    develop- 
ment, working  with  the  Department  of 
Interior,   working   with   frankly   this 
Congress  that  made  an  obligation  and 
a  commitment  to  them.  I  reserve  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

CKmKALLZAVX 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  this  bill,  and  to  include  ex- 


traneous material  relating  to  the  bill 
under  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 
•  Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  1071.  Because  of  this 
legislation's  Impact  both  on  units  of 
the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System 
and  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lands  Act.  it  was  quite  appropriately 
referred  to  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  for  consideration 
after  it  was  reported  by  the  Interior 
Committee.  We  have  examined  the 
legislation  carefully  and  find  that  it 
will  indeed  benefit  both  the  Kodiak 
refuge  and  the  Konlag  Natives.  For 
this  reason,  we  have  taken  no  formal 
committee  action  on  the  legislation. 

The  300.000  acres  of  land  on  Kodiak 
are  essential  to  the  integrity  of  the 
refuge.  Without  a  solution  to  this 
problem,  there  exists  a  dilemma  in 
that  we  either  lose  some  of  the  most 
valuable  habitat  for  the  Kodiak  brown 
bear  or  the  Konlag  Native  Corp.  loses 
the  right  to  develop  lands  essential  to 
their  livelihood.  I  want  to  commend 
the  Interior  Committee  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alaska  for  developing  a 
unique  method  to  resolve  this  dilem- 
ma. 

We  did  have  one  concern  with  the 
legislation.  Under  the  legislation,  the 
process  of  conveyance  is  initiated  by 
the  Konlag  natives,  who  file  lists  of 
areas  situated  within  the  national 
wildlife  refuge  which  they  are  willing 
to  convey.  The  Secretary  is  then  obli- 
gated to  accept  not  less  than  80  per- 
cent of  the  acreage  included  on  the 
list.  With  the  reluctance  of  this  ad- 
ministration to  acquire  additional 
lands,  such  a  provision  may  be  neces- 
sary. We  were  concerned  that  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  be  able  to  acquire 
the  most  valuable  bear  habitat  and 
that  such  habitat  be  part  of  the  na- 
tives' offer.  However,  we  have  been  as- 
sured by  the  chairman  of  the  Interior 
Committee  and  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska  that  there  is  already  substan- 
tial agreement  between  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  biologists  in  Alaska 
and  the  natives  regarding  the  lands  to 
be  conveyed  and  that  these  lands  do 
include  the  prime  bear  habitat  held  by 
the  natives.  With  these  assurances,  we 
are  pleased  to  support  this  legislation 
and  urge  oiu-  colleagues  to  do  like- 
wise.* 

Bir.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jones). 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Bdr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  to  oppose  the  H.R.  1071 
Kodiak  Wildlife  Refuge  bill.  I  would 
note  that  the  administration  also  op- 
poses this  legislation.  Perhaps  we  are 
opposed  for  different  reasons.  My  op- 
position does  not  go  to  the  merits  of 
the  bill.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  merits 
of  the  bill  I  support.  But  the  issue 
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here  is  a  budget  issue,  it  is  an  issue  of 
backdoor  Federal  spending  which  I 
think  should  be  stopped  before  it  is 
launched.  If  we  do  not  allow  any 
amendments  as  is  the  case  under  this 
particular  procedure,  we  will  be  estab- 
lishing a  novel  and  potentially  large 
loophole  of  backdoor  spending  that 
could  have  enormously  negative  ef- 
fects on  the  Federal  budget.  The  first 
broad-scale  assault  to  circumvent  the 
appropriations  processes  took  place 
several  years  ago  and  that  was  the  de- 
velopment of  entitlements.  We  have 
seen  entitlements  grow  over  the  past 
decade  to  the  point  that  now  they 
occupy  45  percent  of  the  Federal 
budget.  The  funding  mechanism  pro- 
vided in  this  bill  could  open  the  door 
to  new  large  backdoor  spending  that 
could  further  undermine  our  efforts  to 
get  deficits  under  control.  Now  here 
essentially  is  the  problem:  Heretofore 
if  the  Konlag  Regional  Corp.  wished 
to  sell  the  Interior  Department  certain 
land  within  the  Kodiak  National  Wild- 
life Range,  such  a  sale  would  be  sub- 
ject to  Interior  having  the  funds  that 
had  been  appropriated  by  Congress  for 
that  piupose.  Under  this  new  proce- 
dure, this  bill,  the  congressional  ap- 
propriations process  could  be  bypassed 
in  the  following  way:  Konlag,  a  private 
corporation,  could  approach  the  Inte- 
rior Department  with  an  offer  to  sell 
some  of  the  land.  Interior  would  have 
to  buy,  under  this  bill,  at  least  80  per- 
cent of  what  was  offered.  Interior 
could  only  quarrel  about  the  price  of 
the  land.  If  no  mutual  price  could  be 
agreed  upon  within  a  year,  the  dispute 
would  then  be  submitted  to  binding  ar- 
bitration and  Interior  would  have  to 
pay  the  amount  established  through 
that  arbitration. 

Now,  since  this  bill  does  not  author- 
ize the  appropriation  of  any  fimds.  In- 
terior would  pay  for  the  land  by  issu- 
ing vouchers  that  could  be  used  as 
cash  by  the  oil  companies  to  pay  their 
royalty  obligations  or  cash  bonus  obli- 
gations inciured  in  future  OCS  lease 
auctions.  Now  naturally  the  vouchers 
could  be  sold  by  the  Konlag  Corp.,  the 
Native  corporation,  to  oil  companies 
for  cash  and  because  they  could  be 
used  by  the  oil  companies  to  meet 
those  cash  obligations.  Federal  offset- 
ting receipts  would  be  reduced  by  that 
amount. 

Now  the  budget  resolution  which 
the  House  passed  recently  contains 
$59.6  billion  in  the  category  called  off- 
setting receipts.  Now  these  are  obliga- 
tions or  receipts  owed  to  the  Federal 
Government  from  such  things  as  roy- 
alty payments  for  drilling  or  mining 
on  Federal  land,  or  from  lease  sales 
from  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
type  receipts.  Now  the  procedure  out- 
lined in  this  bill  for  backdoor  spending 
seems  to  effectively  get  around  the 
disciplines  of  the  Budget  Act  and  we 
actually  have  no  present  procedural 
way  to  stop  this. 


But  If  other  bills  adopt  the  same 
kind  of  procedure,  in  order  to  get 
around  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, or  to  get  around  the  disciplines  of 
the  Budget  Act,  I  can  see  that  the  $59 
billion  in  offsetting  receipts  could 
evaporate  very  quickly  and  our  total 
Federal  deficit  could  grow  even  more. 
What  makes  this  bill  an  even  worse 
precedent  is  that  it  grants  this  back- 
door spending  authority  to  a  private 
group  rather  than  an  executive 
agency.  So,  at  a  minimum  we  should 
amend  this  bill  to  provide  that  Interi- 
or could  only  buy  land  offered  to  it  to 
the  extent  that  funds  for  this  purpose 
were  appropriated  by  Congress. 

However,  under  suspension  of  the 
rules  no  amendments  are  in  order  and 
therefore  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  defeat 
this  bill  so  that  amendments  could  be 
adopted  to  prevent  a  new  loophole  in 
the  budget  process  and  to  prohibit  this 
creative  new  approach  to  backdoor 
Federal  spending. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker, 
how  much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Rose).  The  gentleman  from  Ohio  has 
9  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  zeal- 
ousness  with  which  the  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee  guards  against 
backdoor  spending  and  I  agree  with 
him  completely  that  we  must  guard 
against  it. 

But,  I  think  his  concerns  about  this 
bill  are  misplaced.  This  is  not  a  bill 
which  provides  for  backdoor  spending 
or  entitlements.  This  is  a  bill  which  is 
similar  to  many  bills  which  involve  the 
exchange  of  interests  in  land  owned  by 
private  parties  for  interest  in  land 
owned  by  the  Federal  Government. 
That  is  aU  this  is. 

It  would  have  been  a  very  simple 
matter  to  provide  in  this  bill  that  in- 
stead of  exchanging  the  Native  land 
for  certificates  that  give  the  corpora- 
tion credits  against  bidding  on  off- 
shore oil,  we  simply  would  provide 
conveyance  to  the  Native  corporation 
of  Federal  offshore  oil  lands. 

The  only  trouble  with  that  is  that 
the  Native  corporation  is  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  develop  Federal  offshore  oil 
lands  and  so  they  said,  instead,  they 
would  like  to  have  the  rights  to  get 
credits  against  bidding  for  Federal  oU 
leases,  when  and  if  there  are  any  such 
leases  further  offered  in  the  future, 
which  may  be  next  year,  maybe  100 
years  from  now. 

So,  I  do  not  think  that  this  is  a  back- 
door spending  operation.  It  is  purely  a 
way  to  make  a  land  exchange  or  the 
exchange  of  interests  in  land  feasible 
for  this  particular  corporation  without 
costing  the  Government  anything 
more  than  it  would  have  cost  if  it  ex- 
changed the  oil  lands  themselves. 
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Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  If  it  were 
a  swap  of  a  piece  of  land  for  a  piece  of 
land  of  equal  value,  it  obviously  would 
have  no  budget  imiMct. 

D  1340 
But  according  to  section- 


Mr.  SEIBERIilNO.  Oh.  yes,  it  might 
very  well  have  a  budget  impact. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  No:  it 
would  not  be  included  in  any  category 
of  the  budget  in  terms  of  receipts. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Under  the  gen- 
tleman's committees'  rule. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Under 
anybody's,  under  the  administration's 
or  anybody's. 

But  under  section  3,  it  is  not  only 
future  leases  that  they  are  bidding  on 
but  you  allow  an  oil  company  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  its  rentals  and 
cash  and  royalties  on  leases  heretofore 
or  hereafter  given,  which  means  that 
an  oil  company  could  purchase  this 
certificate  from  a  private  corporation, 
this  voucher,  from  a  private  corpora- 
tion, and  then  reduce  its  payments  by 
that  amount  on  existing  royalties  that 
they  were  due  to  pay  to  the  Federal 
Government,  and  that  would  have  a 
budget  impact  of  that  amount. 

ISx.  SEIBERLINO.  Well,  that  Is  ab- 
solutely right.  And  if  instead  of  giving 
the  Koniag  Corp.  the  certificates,  we 
gave  them  the  oU  lands  themselves  so 
that  the  Federal  Government  could  no 
longer  develop  them,  why  that  also 
would  reduce  the  revenues.  So  I  do  not 
really  see  much  difference  between 
the  two. 

IiAr.  TOUNO  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  shield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  is  absolutely  correct.  If 
we  had  probably  approached  this  in 
the  way  that  we  should  have,  we 
would  have  been  giving  the  Federal 
lands  offshore  to  the  corporation. 

I  would  like  to  go  back  to  the  history 
of  this  whole  program.  First,  it  was 
this  body  that  created  the  private  cor- 
poration of  Koniag.  It  was  this  body 
that  said  you  would  have  so  many 
acres  of  land,  it  was  this  body  that 
said  you  have  so  many  dollars,  and  it 
is  this  body  that  said  you  shall  have 
the  economic  base  so  that  you  can 
bring  your  corporation,  your  people 
into  the  21st  century. 

Now  we  hear  from  the  budget  chair- 
man all  of  a  sudden  that  already  voted 
for  the  bill  last  session,  say  this  is 
coming  in  the  back  door,  that  we 
ought  to  appropriate  the  money.  We 
ought  to  go  back  on  our  word.  And  he 
keeps  forgetting  to  tell  you  that  be- 
cause of  the  chits  that  will  be  issued, 
we,  this  Congress,  and  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  wildlife  of  this 
Nation  is  receiving  lands  in  return, 
that  we  would  have  to  appropriate  the 
money  under  his  formula  to  buy. 

The  gentleman  and  I  know  we  have 
not  appropriated  moneys  to  buy  these 


lands  in  holdings.  The  budget  will  not 
stand  for  it.  it  is  not  there. 

What  we  are  attempting  to  do  in  this 
legislation  is  to  make  sure  that  our  ob- 
ligations are  fulfilled  with  the  most 
simple  way  giving  an  opportunity  to 
Koniag  to  achieve  their  goal  and  yet 
allowing  this  Congress  and  the  United 
States  to  acquire  those  lands  in  that 
very  pristine  bear  habitat  area. 

I  think  it  is  important  we  recognize 
that  his  body  has  obligations  to  previ- 
ous laws  passed  and  we  as  Members  of 
Congress  have  obligations  to  make 
sure  that  one  committee,  one  commit- 
tee does  not  start  deciding  how  we  are 
to  run  this  Nation. 

I  think  it  is  imperative  that  we  un- 
derstand what  we  are  doing  here 
today.  This  is  not  backdoor  spending. 
This  is  fulfilling  an  obligation  the 
most  simple  way,  with  the  least  pain 
and  we  are  not  taking  money  from  the 
Treasury.  That  is  what  we  are  going  to 
vote  on  here  in  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  all,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  interest  in  this  and  I 
would  say  that  this  is  not  the  Budget 
Committee's  position.  We  have  not 
had  a  meeting  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee to  take  this  position.  This  is  one 
Member's  position,  who  is  trying  to 
sound  an  alarm  that  I  wish  had  been 
sounded  10  or  15  years  ago  when  the 
growth  of  entitlements  occurred.  This 
is  a  very  new  procedure  that  is  inge- 
niously drawn  and  I  have  to  commend 
the  gentleman  or  whomever  drew  this 
for  the  way  it  was  drawn. 

All  I  am  saying  is  what  is  wrong  with 
keeping  whatever  word  we  have  to  this 
private  corporation  that  was  created 
out  of  the  Alaska  lands  bill  by  doing  it 
up  front  through  the  appropriations 
process? 

If  I  had  my  way  we  would  stop  back- 
door spending  in  other  areas.  The 
mere  fact  that  we  do  it  in  other  areas 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  expand 
the  process. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  If  I  may  re- 
claim my  time,  I  still  insist  it  is  not 
back-door  spending.  I  would  say  that  if 
I  could  see  anywhere  in  the  budget 
where  there  would  be  vast  amounts  of 
money  to  fulfill  our  obligation,  our 
contract  to  Koniag,  the  gentleman 
might  have  a  case. 

But  it  is  important  to  recognize  that 
if  we  do  not  pass  this  legislation  in  my 
mind  the  corporation  will  be  in  dire 
economic  straits,  but  more  than  that 
because  they  are  they  could  do  terrible 
damage,  terrible  damage  to  truthfully 
one  of  the  last  areas  that  has  no  con- 
flict with  man  other  than  the  possibili- 
ty they  would  have  to  build  lodges, 
which  they  have  a  right  to  do  and  sell 
land,  which  they  have  a  right  to  do, 


and  to  build  highrises.  which  they 
have  a  right  to  do.  In  the  meantime, 
the  last  area  where  we  have  the  vin- 
tage largest,  biggest,  and  a  whole  lot 
meaner  than  I  am.  brown  bear,  a  place 
where  he  can  live  and  reside  as  he 
should. 

So  I  am  asking  this  body  which  I 
serve  in  to  recognize  that  obligation 
not  only  to  the  corporation,  which  we 
created,  but  an  obligation  to  the  spe- 
cies which  is  now  declared  totally  en- 
dangered, a  cousin  of  in  the  Lower  48. 
because  of  man's  activities.  This  is  our 
chance  to  do  what  is  right  for  a  group 
of  people  that  have  justice  on  their 
side  and  do  right  for  a  species  which 
has  been  maligned  and  misused  in  pre- 
vious years. 
I  urge  the  passage  of  this  legislation. 
Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  quarrel  with 
the  motives  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma.  I  agree  with  him  complete- 
ly that  we  should  not  have  back-door 
spending.  But  if  every  time  an  author- 
izing committee  comes  in  with  what  is 
essentially  an  exchange  of  Federal  in- 
terest in  lands  for  private  interest  in 
land,  if  everytime  we  do  that  the 
Budget  Committee's  chairman  is  going 
to  come  in  and  say:  "No,  we  should  ap- 
propriate cash."  it  seems  to  me  we  are 
defeating  the  whole  purpose  of  the 
Budget  Act  which  is  to  control  the 
spending  of  the  Federal  Government. 
This  is  an  effort  to  simply  exchange 
Federal  interests  for  interests  of  this 
native  corporation. 

It  is  not  an  effort  to  do  an  end  run 
on  the  budget  or  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  but  I  will  say  this,  if  the 
position  taken  by  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  prevails,  then  we  have  al- 
lowed the  budget  process  to  interfere 
in  authorizing  committees'  actions  way 
beyond  ansrthing  that  was  conceived 
by  those  of  us.  and  I  am  one,  who 
voted  for  it  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  wiU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Does  the  gentleman  think  that  we 
could  pass  legislation  that  would  ex- 
change this  land  in  Alaska  for  land  in 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  for  oU 
drilling? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  do  not  know. 
We  have  not  attempted  to  do  that,  but 
I  suspect  that  if  it  made  sense  we 
could. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  suspect 
that  this  body  would  look  very  suspi- 
ciously on  that  kind  of  a  land  ex- 
change and  all  I  am  pointing  out,  we 
are  doing  it  a  little  more  surreptitious- 
ly through  the  oil  company  payments 
and  I  Just  do  not  think  that  is  the 
right  way  to  approach  it. 


Mr.  SEIBERLINa.  Well,  I  do  not 
think  there  is  anything  surreptitious 
about  it.  Frankly  having  paned  this 
bill  in  the  last  Congress  by  unanimous 
consent.  I  was  astonished  to  leam  only 
today  that  the  gentleman  even  had  an 
objection.  And  if  we  had  known  that, 
we  might  have  had  some  discussions 
and  alleviated  his  concern. 

But  at  this  stage,  I  would  say  he  is 
awfully  late  in  the  game  to  be  raising 
this  kind  of  an  objection. 
•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Itx.  Speaker,  I 
concur  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Budget 
Committee  chairman,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
(Wx.  Joins).  This  bill  Is  well  motivated 
and  serves  a  good  purpose,  but  it 
should  receive  an  appropriation. 

The  manner  of  handling  this  bill 
makes  an  end  run  on  the  budget  proc- 
ess. It  is  back-door  spending,  pure  and 
simple. 

I  realize  that  the  proper  procedure, 
getting  an  i4>propriation.  will  take  a 
little  longer.  I  am  sorry  the  committee 
feels  inconvenienced,  but  it  should 
follow  the  proper  procedure. 

I  shall  vote  against  the  bill.« 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time, 
and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Sbber- 
Liifc)  that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  1071,  as  amend- 
ed. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  is  not  present 
and  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  366,  nays 
18.  answered  "present"  1,  not  voting 
48.  as  follows: 


Ackerman 

Addabbo 

AkAka 

Alb(»U 

Andenon 

Andrew!  (NO 

Andrew!  (TZ) 

AnUumjr 

Ain>l«tite 

Archer 

Aapin 

AuColn 

H«dh>in 

Barnard 

Bame! 

Bartiett 
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Bereuter 

Berman 

BeUiune 

BevlU 

Biam 

Blllrakla 

BUley 
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Bate* 
BedeU 
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Boland 

Bonker 

Borakl 

Boaco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Britt 

Brook! 

Broom/leld 

Brown  <CA) 

Brown  (CO) 


BroyhUl 

Bryant 

Burton  (IN) 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carney 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chappie 

Cheney 

cnarke 

(nay 

CUncer 

Coata 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Conte 

Cooper 

Corcoran 


Ooughlin 

Courter 

Coyne 

Craif 

Crane,  Daniel 

Crane.  PhUlp 

CrockeU 

D' Amour! 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

DavU 

delaOaisa 

Dellimia 

Derrick 

DeWlne 

Dieklnaon 

Dick! 

DtnteU 

Dixon 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Durbln 

Dwyer 

Dyaon 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Emeraon 

Erdreich 

Erlenbom 

Evana(IA) 

Evans  (Oj) 

FasceU 

Fazio 

Peighan 

Fiedler 

Fields 

FUppo 

Florlo 

FogUetU 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Forsythe 

Fowler 

Frank 

Frost 

Puqua 

Oaydos 

Oejdenson 

Oekas 

Oephardt 

Oilman 

OUckman 

Ooodllng 

Oore 

Oradiaon 

Oreen 

Oregg 

Ouartnl 

Ounderaon 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammeiachmidt 

Hanee 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (trr) 

Harkin 

Harrison 

Batcher 

Hawkins 

Heftel 

HIghtower 

HUer 

Hillis 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Kaptur 


Kaaieh 

Kaaen 

Kemp 

KenneUy 

KUdee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kolter 

Koatmayer 

Kramer 

lAPUce 

l^gomarslno 

Lantos 


Leach 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Lent 

Levin 

Levine 

Le*itas 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Long  (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry(WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Ijundine 

Lungren 

Mack 

Madigan 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NT) 

Matsul 

Mavroules 

McCain 

McCandless 

Mcf^Uum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McOrath 

McHugh 

McKeman 

McKinney 

McNulty 

Mica 

Michel 

MiUer  (CA) 

MiUer  (OH) 

Mineta 

Minish 

MitcheU 

Moakley 

Mollnari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mraaek 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ottinger 

Oxley 

Packard 

ParrU 

Patman 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 


Porter 

Price 

Prttchard 

PurseU 

Quillen 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogen 

Rose 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Rusao 

Sabo 

Sawyer 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schulse 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sensenbrenner 

Shannon 

Sliarp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sikorski 

SiUander 

Simon 

Slsisky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (LA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith,  Denny 

Smith,  Robert 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solan 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

StOermaln 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stoke! 

Stratton 

Studd! 

Sundquist 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Tauain 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (OA) 

Torres 

TorrlceUl 

Towns 

Traxler 

UdaU 

Valentine 

Vandergriff 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Vucanovlch 

Walgren 

Walker 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitehurst 

WhiUey 

Whlttaker 

Williams  (OH) 


Wimt 

Wise 

WoU 

Wolpe 

WorUey 


Wtigbt 
Wyrten 
Wylie 
Tates 

Tatron 
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Toung  (AK) 
Toung (FL) 
Toung  (MO) 
Zablockl 
Zachau 


Conable 

Hefner 

PanetU 

Donnelly 

Hertel 

Paul 

Ferraro 

Jones  (OK) 

Ray 

kernel 

Leath 

Rudd 

Oramm 

McDonald 

Stump 

Hartnett 

Murtha 

Whitten 

ANSWERED  "PRKSKNT"    1 

Oonzalez 

NOT  VOTINO-48 

Alexander 

Oingrich 

Murphy 

Ann undo 

Gray 

Neal 

Boner 

Hall  (IN) 

Ortlx 

Bonior 

Horton 

Owens 

Chappell 

Hockaby 

Psshayan 

Collins 

Hughes 

Reid 

Conyers 

Jones  (NO 

Rodino 

Daschle 

Jones  (TN) 

Rostenkowski 

Dymally 

Savage 

Edwards  (OK) 

Leland 

Slattery 

English 

i4l>inf>r) 

TaUon 

Fish 

Uoyd 

VanderJagt 

Pord(TN) 

MacKay 

Washington 

Franklin 

Martinez 

WUliams  (MT) 

Oarda 

ManoU 

Wilson 

Oibbotu 

Mcaoskey 

Wirtta 

a  1400 

Mr.  CONABLE  and  ISx.  HERTEL  of 
Michigan  changed  their  votes  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  YATES  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  GONZALEZ  changed  his  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "present." 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended,  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


D  1410 

PERMISSION  FOR  COMMTITEE 
ON  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLO- 
GY TO  HAVE  UNTIL  MID- 
NIGHT, FRIDAY,  APRIL  15.  1983 
TO  FILE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  2065. 
NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND 
SPACE  ADMINISTRATION  AU- 
THORIZATION 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Technology  may 
have  imtil  midnight,  Friday,  April  15. 
1983,  to  fUe  a  report  to  accompany  the 
bill  (H.R.  2065)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  for  research 
and  development,  construction  of  fa- 
cilities, and  research  and  program 
management,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Flippo).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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CALIFORNIA  WILDERNESS  ACT 
OF  1983 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  154  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  154 

Retolved,  That  at  any  time  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  the  Speaker  niay, 
pursuant  to  clause  Kb)  of  rule  XXIII.  de- 
clare the  House  resolved  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
1437)  entitled  the  "California  WUdemess 
Act  of  1983".  and  the  first  reading  of  the 
Mil  shall  be  dispensed  with.  After  general 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill 
and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, the  bill  shall  be  considered  for  amend- 
ment under  the  five-minute  rule.  It  shall  be 
in  order  to  consider  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
now  printed  in  the  bill  as  an  original  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule,  and  each  section  of  said  substi- 
tute shaU  be  considered  as  having  been 
read,  it  shall  be  in  order  to  consider  an 
amendment  to  said  substitute  printed  In  the 
Congressional  Record  of  March  24,  1983  by, 
and  if  offered  by.  Representative  Burton  of 
California,  and  all  points  of  order  against 
said  amendment  for  failure  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  clause  7  of  rule  XVI  are 
hereby  waived.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bUl  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  any  Member  may 
demand  a  separate  vote  in  the  House  on  any 
amendment  adopted  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 
The  previous  question  shaU  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bUl  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit  with  or 
without  instructions. 

Bfr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
intend  to  make  an  unanimous-consent 
request  which  will  have  the  effect  of 
amending  the  rule.  This  request  would 
delete  the  language  on  page  2,  line  11 
which  requires  the  amendment  print- 
ed in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
March  24.  1983,  by  Representative 
Btoton  to  be  offered  solely  by  Mr. 
BuHTON.  Otherwise,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
amendment  could  not  be  offered.  For 
my  colleagues  information,  I  will  make 
the  unanimous-consent  request  on 
behalf  of  the  committee  on  rules  and  I 
do  so  after  consultation  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  on  page  2,  line  11  of  House 
Resolution  154  the  words  ",  and  if  of- 
fered by."  be  stricken. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
resolution  is  modified. 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
purposes  of  debate  only,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  LoTT),  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  154 
is  the  rule  providing  for  the  consider- 
ation of  H.R.  1437,  the  California  Wil- 
derness Act  of  1983.  House  Resolution 
154,  as  reported  by  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee, is  an  open  rule  and  provides  for  1 
hour  of  general  debate  to  be  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Following  general  debate,  the  bill 
will  be  considered  for  amendment 
imder  the  5-minute  rule.  The  commit- 
tee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute Is  made  in  order  as  original  text 
for  amendment  purposes  and,  as  with 
all  open  niles,  any  germane  amend- 
ment may  be  offered.  The  resolution, 
however,  also  allows  for  the  consider- 
ation of  an  amendment  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  March  24  by 
Mr.  BxntTON  of  California  and  waives 
points  of  order  against  Its  consider- 
ation under  clause  7  of  rule  XVI,  the 
germaneness  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  bill's  consideration,  a  motion  to  re- 
commit with  or  without  Instructions 
will  be  in  order. 

H.R.  1437,  the  California  Wilderness 
Act  of  1983.  would  add  58  areas  of  na- 
tional forest  lands  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, totaling  approximately 
2.332,000  acres,  to  the  national  wilder- 
ness preservation  system.  Another 
72,000  acres  would  be  slated  for  fur- 
ther wilderness  evaluation,  16.938 
acres  of  national  forest  and  other  land 
would  be  added  to  the  national  park 
system,  and  some  1.418.230  acres  of 
national  park  land  would  be  designat- 
ed as  national  park  wilderness. 

An  additional  purpose  of  the  legisla- 
tion is  to  resolve  the  uncertainty 
which  has  arisen  in  the  wake  of  the 
second  roadless  area  review  and  eval- 
uation. RARE-II  was  implemented  in 
1979  as  a  study  of  the  suitability  of 
some  15  million  acres  nationwide  for 
designation  as  wilderness.  The  Ninth 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  upheld  the 
decision  of  a  California  district  coiurt 
against  Bergland,  in  which  it  was  de- 
cided that  the  final  RARE-II  environ- 
mental statement  for  California  was 
invalid.  According  to  the  court's  deci- 
sion, no  further  action  could  be  taken 
until  another  environmental  state- 
ment was  prepared.  The  consequences 
of  that  decision  has  been  to  delay  both 
the  designation  of  appropriate  areas 
as  wilderness  and  the  release  of  re- 
maining land  for  multiple-use  pur- 
poses such  as  logging  and  mining.  H.R. 
1437,  as  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  would 
resolve  part  of  the  dilemma  by  imme- 
diately designating  2.3  million  of  the 
affected  acres  as  wilderness.  Mr.  Bur- 


ton's amendment  which  may  now  be 
offered  by  Mr.  Udall  or  any  other 
Member  of  the  House  would  release 
for  multiple-use  purpose  California 
RARE-II  land  not  specified  in  the  bill. 
The  langtiage  in  this  amendment  was 
Included  in  a  bUl  similar  to  H.R.  1437. 
which  passed  the  House  in  July  1981. 
but  which  was  not  considered  in  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  consideration  of  this 
bill  will  provide  us  with  an  opportuni- 
ty to  finally  resolve  the  uncertainties 
which  have  resulted  from  the  RARE- 
II  process  in  California. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  also  note  that 
this  bill  may  serve  very  well  as  a  trib- 
ute to  our  late  great  colleague.  Mr. 
Phillip  Burton. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  House 
Resolution  154  so  that  we  may  proceed 
to  consideration  of  H.R.  1437. 

D  1420 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  Join  my  colleagues  in 
sorrow  at  the  untimely  death  of  Con- 
gressman Phillip  Burton  of  California 
and  wish  to  extend  my  deepest  sympa- 
thy to  his  family.  Phillip  Burton 
fought  long  and  hard  for  what  he  be- 
lieved in,  regardless  of  the  personal 
cost.  Although  we  were  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  aisle,  one  must  acknowl- 
edge that  he  approached  most  issues 
with  a  dedication  that  will  be  hard  to 
equal. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  154 
provides  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
1437,  the  California  Wilderness  Act  of 
1983.  The  resolution  provides  for  an 
open  rule  with  1  hour  of  general 
debate,  which  should  give  all  Members 
the  opportunity  to  work  their  will  on 
this  legislation. 

After  general  debate,  the  bill  Is  open 
to  amendment  under  the  5-minute 
rule.  Two  amendments  have  been 
made  in  order.  The  first  is  an  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  rec- 
ommended by  the  Interior  Committee, 
which  shall  be  considered  as  an  origi- 
nal bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment. 
Also  in  order  is  an  amendment  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
March  24.  1983,  by  Mr.  Burton  of 
Ctdifomia.  In  accordance  with  the 
unanimous  consent  request  made  on 
behalf  of  the  Rules  Committee,  the 
amendment  may  be  offered  by  any 
Member  of  the  House.  The  rule  waives 
clause  7  of  rule  16.  which  is  the  ger- 
maneness rule,  for  this  amendment 
only.  The  rule  provides  for  no  other 
motion  except  for  one  motion  to  re- 
commit with  or  without  instructions. 

I  will  not  oppose  this  rule,  but  again 
I  feel  that  I  must  stress  that  I  do 
oppose  the  way  in  which  this  bill  was 
considered  in  the  Interior  Committee. 
The  views  and  concerns  of  some  mem- 
bers   of    the    California    delegation. 


whose  districts  are  affected,  have  been 
ignored.  The  committee  agidn  appears 
to  be  insensitive  to  those  who  have  a 
vested  interest  in  the  area. 

I  also  cannot  help  but  feel  that 
taking  so  much  timber  land  out  of  pro- 
duction will  have  an  adverse  impact  on 
employment  in  the  State.  The  admin- 
istration has  predicted  the  loss  of 
some  1.600  to  1.800  Jobs  in  California. 
The  administration  is  also  opposed  to 
the  bill  due  to  the  fact  that  it  would 
result  in  a  reduction  of  some  $20  to 
$25  million  annually  in  gross  timber 
receipts  to  the  Federal  Government. 
Now  is  not  the  time  to  cut  a  source  of 
revenue  that  has  never  involved  a  sac- 
rifice by  the  American  taxpayer. 

Mr.  Speaker.  California  already  has 
much  wilderness.  I  see  no  reason  to 
double  it. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  requests  for  time,  and  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant  to  House  Resolution  154  and  rule 
XXni.  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill.  H.R.  1437. 

The  Chair  designates  the  gentle- 
woman from  Connecticut  (Mrs.  Ken- 
NELLT)  as  Chairman  of  the  Conunittee 
of  the  Whole  and  requests  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Synar)  to 
assimie  the  chair  temporarily. 

IN  THK  COMMrmZ  OP  THE  WROLZ 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  1437)  entitled  the  "California 
WUdemess  Act  of  1983. "  with  Mr. 
Stnar  (Chairman  pro  tempore)  in  the 
chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Pur- 
suant to  the  rule,  the  first  reading  of 
the  bill  is  dispensed  with. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Udall)  will  be  recognized 
for  30  minutes  and  the  gentlenmn 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Toung)  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall). 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret  very  much 
that  I  have  this  position  as  floor  manag- 
er today.  I  regret  it  very  deeply,  because 
as  has  been  said  earlier,  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Phillip  Burton) 
was  the  author  of  this  bill  in  this  Con- 
gress and  when  it  passed  the  House  in 
the  last  Congress.  He  carried  on  a  whole 
set  of  negotiations  in  his  State  to  get 


basic  and  almost  final  complete  settle- 
ment on  the  many  issues  that  are 
involved. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  support 
HJl.  1437,  the  California  WUdemess 
Act  of  1983.  This  is  our  third  time 
around  on  this  bill,  and  I  hope  that 
the  reasonable  compromises  contained 
in  the  legislation  wlU  finaUy  be  en- 
acted into  law. 

Congressman  Seiberling's  statement 
wUl  go  into  many  of  the  details  and 
describe  some  of  the  compromises 
worked  out  in  this  legislation,  so  I  wiU 
not  do  so.  However,  I  do  believe  this 
bUl  represents  a  remarkable  degree  of 
consensus  on  some  very  difficult 
Issues,  and  I  beUeve  this  is  largely  due 
to  the  tireless  efforts  of,  JAt.  Phillip 
Burton. 

As  the  ranking  Califomian  on  the 
House  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  Phil  took  the  lead  in 
getting  the  various  members  of  the 
California  delegation,  particularly 
those  in  whose  districts  some  these 
lands  are  situated,  to  look  at  this  biU 
in  detaU  and  to  work  out  compromise 
solutions,  which,  while  not  completely 
satisfjring  everyone  in  every  respect,  I 
believe  go  about  as  far  as  we  can  go  in 
legislation  toward  reaching  a  consen- 
sus. 

For  those  who  may  not  have  had  the 
privUege  of  working  closely  with  our 
coUeague,  Phillip  Burton,  on  a  com- 
plex and  important  legislative  propos- 
al, I  would  add  that,  in  his  mastery  of 
detaU.  his  ingenuity  at  finding  con- 
structive solutions  to  knotty  confUcts. 
his  knowledge  of  the  many  and  varied 
interests  in  his  home  State,  his  sense 
of  balance,  his  legislative  expertise 
and.  above  aU,  his  unflagging  dedica- 
tion to  the  pubUc  good,  he  was  one  of 
the  truly  great  pubUc  servants  of  our 
time. 

WhUe  this  bUl  is  the  result  of  the 
combined  efforts  of  many,  many 
people,  to  the  extent  it  bears  the 
stamp  of  any  one  person,  that  person 
is  Philup  Burton. 

This  blU  represents  his  vision  and 
dedication  to  the  cause  of  land  conser- 
vation and  I  am  committed  to  seeing 
that  it  passes  the  House  and  is  enacted 
into  law. 

As  chairman  of  the  committee,  it 
has  been  my  task  in  the  past  several 
years  to  work  with  Subcommittee 
Chairman  Seiberling  and  others  to  at- 
tempt to  sort  out  the  fate  of  some  62 
milUon  acres  of  national  forest  road- 
less lands  in  the  United  States  which 
were  reviewed  for  wUdemess  designa- 
tion under  the  Forest  Service's  RARE 
n  program.  Nowhere  has  this  task 
been  more  urgent  than  in  California 
where  a  growing  population  is  leading 
to  greater  and  greater  demands  to  pre- 
serve wUdlands  in  their  natural  state. 

A  resolution  of  the  California  RARE 
II  issue  is  made  urgent  by  a  U.S.  dis- 
trict court  decision  in  State  of  Califor- 
nia against  Berglund  which  declared 


the  RARE  11  process  to  be  legaUy  in- 
sufficient to  support  wUdemess  deci- 
sions on  almost  1  million  acres  of  road- 
less lands  in  California  and  which 
placed  an  injunction  on  any  develop- 
ment in  those  1  miUion  acres.  In  short, 
if  there  is  no  RARE  II  wUdemess  leg- 
islation enacted  for  California,  over 
three-fourths  of  the  national  forest 
roadless  land  in  the  State,  or  some  4.7 
million  acres  wiU  continue  to  remain 
in  a  wUdemess  limbo,  where  develop- 
ment is  constrained  either  by  court 
order  or  existing  law  and  administra- 
tive policy.  Included  in  these  con- 
straints would  be  a  freeze  on  lands 
which  have  an  annual  estimated 
timber  harvest  of  115  milUon  board 
feet  and  which  would  be  freed  for  pos- 
sible harvest  if  H.R.  1437  is  enacted. 
Mineral  development,  potential  ski 
sites,  several  hydroelectric  projects 
and  transmission  lines,  and  off-road 
vehicle  use  on  popular  routes  would 
also  either  be  blocked  or  remain  under 
a  cloud  of  uncertainty  If  no  bUl  is  en- 
acted. And  the  next  Congress  would  be 
forced  back  to  the  reconsideration  of 
widely  divergent  proposals  for  wUder- 
ness  additions  ranging  from  1.3  to  5.1 
million  acres  of  national  forest  lands. 

Important  as  the  issues  of  ending 
imcertainty  and  opening  lands  for 
commodity  production  and  develop- 
ment may  be,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
stress  the  positive  conservation  bene- 
fits of  H.R.  1437.  Enactment  of  this 
legislation  wiU  go  a  very  long  way 
toward  completing  the  National  WU- 
demess Preservation  System  in  CaU- 
fomla  and  protecting  the  State's  re- 
maining scenic  and  natural  gems.  Not 
only  wUl  the  wUdemess  designations 
of  H.R.  1437  preserve  outstanding  op- 
portunities for  primitive  recreation 
and  scenic  diversity,  but  perhaps  more 
importantly,  it  wiU  provide  significant 
long-term  economic  and  other  benefits 
by  protecting  critical  salmon  and  steel- 
head  fisheries,  insuring  continued 
high  quaUty  waterflows  and  suppUes, 
and  preserving  a  diverse  imdisturbed 
gene  pool  of  wUdlif  e  and  plant  species. 

The  wUdemess  proposals  cover 
widely  diverse  areas  and  ecosystems 
ranging  from  the  second  largest  un- 
protected national  forest  roadless  area 
in  the  lower  48  States,  to  the  world 
famous  Mount  Shasta  and  the  biologi- 
caUy  unique  Russian  Peak  roadless 
area,  to  the  desert  ecosystems  of 
southern  California.  Notable  features 
protected  in  various  areas  include  crit- 
ical bighom  sheep  habitat  in  the 
mountains  surroimdlng  the  Los  Ange- 
les basin;  aU  or  portions  of  streams 
containing  the  remaining  summer 
steelhead  runs  in  the  State;  the  Na- 
tion's highest  desert  mountains;  the 
world's  largest  Joshua  tree;  two  of  the 
most  spectacular  river  canyons  in  the 
Sierra;  native  golden.  Paiute.  and  San 
Oorgonlo  trout  habitat;  major  seg- 
ments of  the  Pacific  Crest  Trail;  a  por- 
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Uon  of  the  range  of  the  California 
condor,  some  of  the  richest  and  most 
genetically  diverse  conifer  forests  in 
the  world;  several  sites  of  critical  reli- 
gious and  cultural  significance  to 
Native  Americans;  and  numerous  un- 
developed lands  in  close  proximity  to 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego. 

In  summary.  I  believe  this  bill  repre- 
sents a  true  compromise  between  the 
interests  of  wise  land  conservation  and 
the  need  to  develop  certain  lands  for 
commodity  uses.  I  urge  its  approval. 

Mr.  TOUNO  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  mjrself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  once  again  I  find 
myself  rising  in  strong  opposition  to  a 
wilderness  bill  coming  out  of  the  Inte- 
rior Committee.  This  time  it  is  the 
California  wilderness  bill,  and  I  am 
sorry  that  I  must  object  to  its  passage. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  wilderness,  if 
the  Member  of  this  body  that  repre- 
sents an  area  wants  it  in  his  district. 
But  this  is  once  again  an  assault  on 
the  single-member  representation  that 
this  body  is  supposed  to  uphold.  In 
this  case,  very  few  Members  who  have 
large  acreage  and  therefore,  jobs,  at 
stake,  support  this  bill.  Those  who  do 
support  it  are  generally  those  from 
other  areas,  where  people  are  not  af- 
fected by  massive  land  withdrawals 
and  the  unemplosmaent  that  such 
withdrawals  cause.  This  Is  a  battle  of 
lifestyles— those  in  the  city  made  com- 
fortable by  the  extractive  industries 
and  their  fruits,  waging  war  against 
those  very  people  from  districts  that 
make  their  life  comfortable,  and  fur- 
ther, it  is  a  battle  fought  by  a  gallant 
few  against  the  power  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  so-called  national 
interest.  It  is  wrong. 

Part  of  the  reasons  these  bUls  con- 
tinue to  sweep  through  the  Congress 
is  because  most  of  us  are  unaffected 
by  the  vote  we  take  at  a  given  moment 
on  a  wilderness  question.  We  do  each 
State  as  a  separate  bill— unlike  any 
other  legislation  this  body  passes.  In- 
stead of  balancing  the  needs  for  em- 
ployment and  natural  resources,  this 
body  takes  cheap  votes— "It's  not  my 
district,  so  I'll  get  a  cheap  evnironmen- 
tal  vote."  I  have  heard  it  on  the  floor. 
Well.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  that 
easy.  This  Congress,  if  you  are  from 
Virginia,  Vermont.  Pennsylvania. 
North  Carolina,  Tennessee.  Florida, 
Alabama.  Mississippi,  Michigan.  Ar- 
kansas. Colorado.  Missoiu-i.  Arizona,  or 
Washington,  you  may  very  well  find 
yourself  in  the  same  position  as  some 
of  these  Members  from  California,  be- 
cause each  of  these  States  is  targeted 
for  wilderness  legislation.  You  may 
support  wilderness— I  do  not  know. 
But  I  want  you  to  understand  that  the 
chickens  come  home  to  roost,  and 
until  you  stand  up  and  take  a  vote  for 
those  Members  who  represent  a  cer- 
tain district's  wishes,  you  had  better 
not  expect  them  to  stand  up  for  you. 


Just  ask  Bob  SMrni  or  Dcnnr  Smith 
from  Oregon  how  it  feels.  Just  ask 
Bill  EiacRSOif  from  Missouri  how  it 
feels.  Just  ask  Bob  Davis,  of  Michigan, 
how  it  will  feel  when  all  the  people  in 
the  lower  peninsula  want  to  make  wil- 
derness out  of  his  lands  in  the  upper 
peninsula.  Just  ask  me — I  have  got  56 
million  acres  of  nonproductive  lands 
where  very  few  will  ever  visit  due  to 
the  cost  of  doing  so.  Then  ask  yourself 
if  you  support  this  body's  supposed 
support  of  the  wishes  of  the  affected 
Member.  I  hope  the  Members  listen 
and  listen  well  today.  It  is  about  time 
we  stop  importing  unemployment  into 
the  districts  of  our  colleagues  against 
their  wishes.  I  would  like  to  include 
two  letters  of  opposition  to  this  legis- 
lation at  this  time: 

Dkl  Norte  Fishermen's 
Markxting  Association, 

Crescent  City,  Calif. 
The  Del  Norte  Fisherman's  Marketing 
Ass'n.  which  represents  the  sahnon  fisher- 
man of  Del  Norte  County  are  opposed  to  all 
wilderness  areas  where  salmon  spawning 
streams  exist,  we  are  In  favor  of  multiple 
use  lands  for  the  following  reasons. 

The  salmon  fisherman  of  California  have 
taxed  themselves  through  the  Salmon 
Stamp  Program  to  raise  money  to  fund  pro- 
grams such  as  Hatchboxes.  Rearing  Ponds. 
Fish  Ladders,  and  Stream  Restoration. 
These  monies  are  to  be  used  to  restore  the 
salmon  runs  to  somewhere  near  what  they 
were  in  past  years. 

Years  ago  California  had  nearly  6000 
miles  of  spawning  streams  which  produced 
very  healthy  salmon  runs.  Over  the  years 
federal  dams,  poor  logging  practices,  and  na- 
tures severe  winters  have  depleted  these  im- 
portant spawning  streams  to  Just  a  few  hun- 
dred miles.  Through  new  laws  on  logging 
and  the  continued  support  of  the  logging 
companys  the  stream  damage  from  logging 
is  over.  There  is  nothing  we  can  do  about 
the  federal  dams  and  we  can't  stop  natures 
severe  winters. 

Through  the  monies  from  the  salmon 
stamp  program.  The  Dept.  of  Fish  and 
Oame,  and  the  Bosco  Bill  there  are  pro- 
grams being  started  to  repair  the  damage 
done  to  these  spawning  streams  in  the  past. 
The  restoration  of  these  streams  is  the  most 
important  factor  In  rebuilding  the  salmon 
runs  In  California. 

The  salmon  fishing  industry  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  fisheries  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia and  it  must  be  protected.  In  Crescent 
City  alone  in  the  last  five  years  there  has 
been  3,550,897  pounds  of  salmon  landed  by 
commercial  salmon  fisherman.  The  money 
that  is  generated  by  these  landings  is  very 
important  to  Del  Norte  County  and  the 
State  of  California. 

The  salmon  fishing  industry  of  Del  Norte 
County  Is  in  favor  of  multiple  use  land  be- 
cause that  is  the  only  way  our  rebuilding 
programs  can  continue.  We  must  have 
access  to  all  the  lands  that  have  spawning 
streams  in  order  to  remove  log  jams,  build 
wider  dams,  and  replace  spawning  gravels  of 
the  right  size  that  is  needed  for  salmon  to 
spawn.  In  a  wilderness  area  there  are  no 
roads  allowed  and  therefore  none  of  this 
stream  work  can  be  done.  In  a  multiple  use 
area  we  can  get  the  equipment  we  need  in 
and  out  to  do  repair  work  that  is  needed 
every  year.  This  work  must  be  done  year 
after  year  aa  nature  has  a  way  of  doing 
stream  damage  each  winter. 


The  salmon  fisherman  of  California,  the 
Cal.  Dept.  of  Pish  and  Oame,  and  other  user 
groups  are  dedicated  to  the  rebuilding  of  as 
much  of  the  6,000  miles  of  spawning 
streams  as  is  possible.  The  rebuilding  of 
these  streams  is  the  one  thing  that  will 
bring  back  the  salmon  population  aa  we 
once  knew  it. 

Wilderness  Areas  in  nothem  California 
where  all  California  salmon  are  spawned  Is  a 
major  factor  in  stopping  the  rebuUding  of 
the  major  spawning  grounds  of  California. 
Richard  C.  Coop. 
Manager,  Del  Norte 
Fiaherman'i  Marketing  A*s'n. 

UifiTKD  Brotherhood  op 

CARPXirms  AHD  JonfXRS  op  Amxxica, 

Washington.  D.C.,  March  7, 1983. 
Hon.  Don  YouHO, 
U.S.  HovM  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  CoNGRXSSMAit  Youmg:  On  behalf  of 
the  lumber  and  sawmill  workers  who  are 
members  of  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Car- 
penters and  Joiners  of  America  which  con- 
sists of  800,000  members,  I  want  to  com- 
mend you  for  your  statements  as  a  member 
of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Commit- 
tee at  the  hearing  March  5,  1983  on  H.R. 
1437  entitled  the  -California  WUdemess  Act 
of  1983.  • 

Your  remarks  were  very  well  put,  especial- 
ly on  the  effect  the  wilderness  bill  wUl  have 
on  Jobs. 

With  unemployment  running  30,  40  and 
50%  in  the  timber  industry  we  sure  do  not 
need  more  timber  locked  up  in  perpetuity. 

We  can  be  a  nation  of  environmentalists 
only  if  our  citizens  have  jobs  and  incomes  to 
support  wise  conservation.  If  you  suffer  eco- 
nomically to  the  point  where  you  can  no 
longer  hunt,  fish,  hike,  or  even  travel  to  the 
forests  and  streams,  then  your  burning 
desire  to  conserve  is  going  to  dim  quickly, 
and  understandably  so.  And  this  is  where  we 
are  today. 

We  are  against  H.R.  1437  in  its  present 
form  if  it  takes  one  single  job  out  of  exist- 
ence. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  E.  Nichols, 
General  Treasurer  and 
Director  of  Legislatioiu 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  XJDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the 
gentleman   from   Ohio   (Mr.    Seiber- 

LING). 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 

rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  1437. 

This  is  Phil  Burton's  bill.  This  is 
the  third  Congress  in  which  it  has 
been  taken  up  in  the  House.  The  two 
previous  times  it  passed  virtually  with- 
out any  dissent  at  all.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  bill,  above  any  other,  exem- 
plifies the  commitment  that  Phillip 
BxntTOR  had  to  preserving  our  natural 
heritage,  our  heritage  of  wildlife  and 
wild  lands,  and  in  particular  the  herit- 
age of  the  State  of  California,  which 
he  loved. 

D  1430 

We  had  a  hearing  out  in  California 
in  1979  which  Phil  attended  and  at 
that  hearing  we  had  representatives  of 
the  northern  California  fishing  indus- 


try. I  will  never  forget  what  one  of  the 
witnesses  told  us.  She  said: 

One  hundred  years  ago  there  were  6,000 
miles  of  Balm<m  spawning  streams  in  Cali- 
fornia's Central  Valley  and  today  there  are 
300  miles  left,  the  balance  having  been 
wiped  out  as  far  as  fishery  resource  is  con- 
cerned by  dams,  by  development  that 
caused  pollution,  and  by  the  kind  of  sil- 
tation  of  the  spawning  streams  that  is 
caused  by  roads  and  logging  in  areas  that 
should  never  be  logged. 

So  Phil  Burton  took  that  really  to 
heart.  I  know  how  many  times  he  said 
to  me  that  if  we  can  save  some  of 
these  areas  we  have  done  things  that 
as  legislators  will  endure  for  a  very 
long  time  because  the  people  will  get 
behind  the  protection  that  Congress 
has  afforded,  and  we  will  have  done 
something  that  will  last  far  beyond 
any  of  us  and  far  beyond  most  of  the 
other  legislation  that  we  enact. 

I  know  how  deeply  Phil  felt  about 
this.  It  strikes  me  that  Phil  worked 
out  a  reasonable  balance  between  the 
5.1  million  acres  of  wilderness  support- 
ed by  conservationists  and  the  1.2  mil- 
lion acres  endorsed  by  the  administra- 
tion and  the  timber  industry. 

Virtually  every  major  problem  area 
was  discussed  at  great  length  and  com- 
promise is  worked  out  in  most  of 
them. 

Specifically  let  me  refer  to  a  few. 
The  only  major  mining  conflict  that 
was  brought  to  our  attention  in  over  4 
years  of  hearings,  field  inspections, 
and  other  discussions  on  the  bill  was 
resolved  by  the  biU's  release  of  the 
North  Pork  Smith  roadless  areas  for 
possible  cobalt,  nickel,  and  chrome  de- 
velopment. 

At  this  point  when  we  go  back  Into 
the  House  I  will  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  in  the  Record  letters  of 
support  for  the  bill  from  the  Califor- 
nia Nickel  Corp.  and  United  Technol- 
ogies Corp.,  which  makes  the  engines 
for  many  of  our  Jet  fighter  planes  and 
has  a  real  interest  in  cobalt,  which  is 
one  of  the  minerals  in  this  potential 
area  that  we  excluded  from  the  bill. 

With  the  exception  of  Sheep  Moim- 
tain,  every  single  potential  ski  develop- 
ment site,  including  the  controversial 
Giddy  Giddy  Gulch  area  on  Mount 
Shasta,  has  been  resolved  to  the  satis- 
faction of  skiing  groups  or  individual 
ski  area  operators.  I  will  also  ask  unan- 
imous consent  when  we  get  back  in  the 
House  to  submit  a  letter  in  support  of 
the  bill  from  the  American  Ski  Federa- 
tion. 

AU  major  proposed  water  projects 
have  been  excluded  from  wilderness. 
This  Includes  the  Spicers  Meadow  ex- 
pansion, the  Dinkey  Creek  project, 
and  the  Granite-Jackass  project.  Off- 
the-road  vehicle  interests  were  negoti- 
ated within  and  many  of  their  favorite 
areas  were  excluded  from  the  wilder- 
ness, including  the  Dusey  Jeep  Trail, 
the  longest  in  the  State. 


In  committee  we  excluded  additional 
lands  at  the  request  of  motorcyclists 
and  other  of  f -road  vehicle  users. 

We  included  numerous  important 
anadromous  fish  spawning  streams  in 
wilderness  at  the  specific  request  of 
commercial  and  sport  fishing  organiza- 
tions, and  I  will  also  ask  later  that  let- 
ters of  support  f rtnn  the  Pacific  Coast 
Federation  of  Fishermen's  Associa- 
tions, the  Humboldt  Fishermen's  Mar- 
keting Association,  and  the  California 
Trout.  Inc.,  be  included  in  the  Record. 

Important  Native  American  religious 
areas  such  as  Mount  Shasta.  Blue 
Creek.  Eightmile  Creek,  the  Trinity 
Alps  and  the  Orleans  Mountain  Plan- 
ning Area  are  included  in  the  bill  at 
the  specific  request  of  Indian  tribes.  I 
wil  also  ask  to  put  in  the  Record  a 
telegram  from  the  Hoopa  Valley  Tribe 
on  this  point. 

Lastly,  of  course,  many  of  the  wil- 
derness proposals  stem  from  a  desire 
to  preserve  prime  primitive  recreation 
areas  in  their  natural  state.  I  would 
call  Members'  attention  to  the  photo- 
graphs in  the  Speaker's  lobby  which 
are  prints  from  some  of  the  many  I 
took  in  the  course  of  several  field  in- 
spections to  the  areas. 

I  particularly  would  call  their  atten- 
tion not  only  to  some  of  the  scenically 
beautiful  areas  but  to  some  of  those 
that  show  the  devastation  wrought  to 
steep  slopes  which  is  the  typical  char- 
acteristic of  many  of  these  mountain- 
ous areas  in  northern  California  where 
logging  and  logging  roads  on  these 
granitic  soils  and  steep  slopes  have 
produced  tremendous  amounts  of  ero- 
sion. 

There  are  just  two  or  three  samples 
out  in  the  lobby.  I  could  multiply  that 
manyfold,  having  flown  and  walked 
over  much  of  this  area. 

The  fact  is  that  logging  in  many  of 
these  mountainous  area  is  a  one-crop 
harvest  which  will  never  occur  again 
in  many,  many  generations.  Once  that 
happens  the  soil  erodes  and  the 
salmon  spawning  streams  silt  up  and 
you  have  lost  the  future  timber  har- 
vests that  you  might  have  thought 
would  regenerate  and,  of  course,  you 
have  lost  that  fishery  resource.  That  is 
why  the  fishing  industry  as  a  whole 
strongly  supports  this  bill. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  few  additional 
observations  about  timber. 

First,  despite  the  fact  that  some  of 
the  wilderness  proposals  of  H.R.  1437 
contain  significant  volumes  of  stand- 
ing timber,  overall  the  bill  would 
reduce  annual  programed  timber  har- 
vest in  the  State  by  only  2.3  percent. 
This  is  because  roughly  54  percent  of 
the  State's  annual  timber  harvest 
comes  from  State  and  private  lands 
which  are  completely  unaffected  by 
wilderness  designation,  and  because 
the  vast  majority  of  national  forest 
commercial  timber  lands  are  un- 
touched by  the  bill.  In  this  regard  I 
note  that  whereas  the  bill  puts  some 


56  million  board  feet  of  annual  pro- 
gramed harvest  in  wilderness  above 
the  Forest  Services  RARE  II  propos- 
als, it  releases  roughly  82  million 
board  feet  from  further  wilderness 
study  and  from  the  court  imposed  in- 
junction on  development.  The  bill  will 
thus  have  immediate  positive  Impacts 
on  timber  supplies  and  Jobs. 

Second,  much  of  the  timber  that  is 
included  in  wilderness  or  wilderness 
study  overlaps  with  areas  of  extremely 
unstable  soils,  and  critical  fish  spawn- 
ing habitat.  For  this  reason,  virtually 
every  one  of  these  areas  has  been  rec- 
ommended for  wilderness  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Department  of  Fish  and  Game. 
As  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  fishermen 
are  also  gravely  concerned,  and  I 
would  like  to  read  a  few  lines  from  the 
letter  we  received  from  the  Pacific 
Coast  Federation  of  Fishermen's  Asso- 
ciations, the  largest  fishing  organiza- 
tion on  the  west  coast: 

We  support  this  legislation  as  It  allows  for 
the  protection  and  future  well-being  of  one 
of  our  largest  industries  in  Northern  Cali- 
fornia; a  commercial  troll  salmon  fishery. 

Most  of  the  areas  in  Northern  California 
proposed  under  wilderness  designation  are 
characterized  as  "high  risk"  areas  where  in 
some  cases  the  Forest  Service  has  classified 
these  as  "special  zones",  where  the  chance 
for  damage  from  land  movement,  slides,  and 
erosion  are  extremely  high. 

Anadromous  salmonlds  require  unrestrict- 
ed access  to  and  from  spawning  grounds, 
suitable  gravels  for  reproducing  and  rearing. 
Good  water  quality,  suitable  temperature 
regimes,  food  availability  are  also  mandato- 
ry. Alteration  of  their  habitat  can  substan- 
tially decrease  reproductive  rates,  as  weU  as 
a  change  in  temperature  or  increased  silta- 
tlon. 

It  has  already  been  well  documented  that 
road  construction  and  timber  harvesting 
near  or  within  watersheds  have  led  to  accel- 
erated sedimentation,  alteration  of  available 
spawning  habitat  and  modification  of 
stream  temperatures.  The  fact  that  as  little 
as  one  or  two  mass  soil  movements  or  In- 
creased debris  related  to  road  construction 
or  timber  harvesting  in  various  watersheds, 
could  potentially  destroy  an  anadromous 
fishery  for  years. 

Third,  most  of  the  unemplojrment  in 
the  timber  industry  arises  from  the 
current  lack  of  demand  for  lumber 
products  or  to  past  overcutting  on  pri- 
vate lands.  Forest  Service  studies  in 
both  California  and  Oregon  indicate 
that  national  forests  cannot  possibly 
make  up  the  deficit  in  timber  supply 
that  Is  resulting  from  such  overcut- 
ting. 

Fourth,  economic  factors  such  as 
mill  automation  and  the  closing  of  ob- 
solete mills  have  resulted  in  additional 
Job  losses  that  are  of  real  significance. 
These  job  losses  have  nothing  to  do 
with  wilderness.  For  example,  in  Hum- 
boldt County  alone,  the  number  of 
Jobs  lost  to  automation  in  recent  years 
has  averaged  163  Jobs  each  year— far 
more  jobs  than  could  be  produced  by 
logging  all  the  remaining  roadless 
areas  in  the  county. 
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Fifth.  I  believe  many  of  the  lands 
proposed  for  wUdemess  or  wilderness 
study  in  H.R.  1437  have  such  nuuvinal 
quality  timber  that  they  could  not  be 
harvested  without  net  subsidies  and  a 
loss  to  the  U^.  Treasury  after  all  the 
costs  such  as  road  construction,  timber 
sale  preparation,  and  reforestation  are 
considered.  Many  will  likely  be,  or 
should  be,  classified  as  unsuitable  for 
timber  harvest  imder  section  6(k)  of 
the  National  Forest  Management  Act. 
On  April  6,  1983,  study  prepared  by 
the  timber  expert  at  the  Congressional 
Roearch  Service  confirms  this  belief 
and  suggests  taxpayer  dollars  might 
better  be  spent  on  timber  harvest  and 
reforestation  on  the  lower  elevation 
lands  which  lie  outside  the  wilderness 
proposals  of  H.R.  1437. 

So  I  believe  the  timber  and  jobs  kt- 
gimients  are  very  misleading,  and  that 
few,  if  any,  timber  Jobs  will  be  lost  as  a 
result  of  HJl.  1437.  If  the  lands  in- 
volved in  the  bill  were  truly  top  timber 
prospects  they  would  have  been  logged 
long  ago  and  would  not  remain  road- 
less and  undeveloped  today. 

Although  there  is  an  approximate  1 
million  acreage  difference  between  the 
wilderness  proposals  of  this  bill  and 
those  of  the  Reagan  administration, 
roughly  80  percent  of  this  difference  is 
relatively  noncontroversial  in  the 
sense  that  it  is  either  supported  by  the 
Member  in  whose  district  the  lands 
are  located,  has  little  or  no  timber,  or 
is  supported  by  local  county  govern- 
ment. 

Despite  these  facts  the  administra- 
tion stiU  opposes  every  single  acre  that 
exceeds  their  recommendations  and 
has  steadfastly  refused  any  compro- 
mise. 

Their  intransigence  is  illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  even  though  the  State  of 
California  won  a  now-famous  lawsuit 
to  block  development  on  1  million 
acres  of  roadless  land,  the  administra- 
tion refuses  to  endorse  wilderness  for 
a  single  acre  thereof.  Their  idea  of 
compromise  with  the  State's  lawsxiit  is 
1  million  acres  for  development,  zero 
for  wilderness. 

H.R.  1437  would  place  approximate- 
ly 40  percent  in  wilderness  or  wilder- 
ness study  and  release  60  percent  for 
development,  a  far  more  realistic  com- 
promise. 

Incidentally,  the  lands  released  are 
largely  the  lower  elevation,  better 
quality  timberlands. 

So,  as  you  consider  this  biU  today,  I 
hope  you  will  appreciate  the  himdreds 
and  perhaps  thousands  of  hours  of 
Member  and  staff  time  that  have  gone 
into  this  bill.  Remember  that  it  is  vir- 
tually the  same  measiu-e  that  Mr. 
Burton  himself  authored  and  that 
passed  the  House  twice  before. 

I  urge  that  the  bill  be  passed  so  that 
we  can  get  it  over  to  the  other  body 
for  consideration  and  I  pledge  to  work 
with  the  Members,  particularly  those 
whose  districts  are  affected,  to  make 


sure  that  we  have  accommodated,  as 
far  as  humanly  possible,  any  reasona- 
ble problems  that  may  arise. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  simply  like  to 
read  a  letter  dated  February  25  which 
I  received  from  the  mayor  of  San 
Francisco,  the  Honorable  Dianne  Fein- 
stein,  written  before  the  untimely 
demise  of  the  author  of  this  bill.  She 
states: 

OmCI  OP  THE  Matoe. 
San  FrancUco.  February  25, 1983. 

Hon.  JORM  SXIBKRLniO, 

Chairman,  House  Public  Lands  Subcommit- 
tee, Wathington,  D.C. 

Dear  Rkprxsentativk  Seibcrlirg:  Califor- 
nia's mountain  parks  and  forests  provide 
San  Francisco  with  water  and  with  electri- 
cal power.  Just  as  importantly,  our  city 
looks  to  the  mountains  for  their  wilderness, 
and  the  enduring  recreational  and  aesthetic 
resource  it  provides.  Since  the  time  of  John 
Mulr,  the  path  from  San  Francisco  to  the 
mountains  has  drawn  San  Franciscans  and 
visitors  from  across  the  country  and  around 
the  world,  in  ever-growing  numbers. 

A  proper  balance  of  recreational  lands,  re- 
source protection,  and  resource  utilization 
must  be  maintained  if  California  is  to  con- 
tinue as  a  leader,  culturally  and  economical- 
ly, in  our  country.  I  believe  the  decisions 
worked  out  by  Representative  Phillip  Bur- 
ton's biU,  HJl.  1437,  the  successor  to  H.R. 
856  and  H.R.  859,  strike  such  a  balance. 

I  wish  to  convey  to  you  and  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  my  support  for 
this  legislation  and  urge  its  adoption  by  the 
Congress. 

Sincerely  yours, 

DlAXira  FEUIBTKIIf . 

Mayor. 

D  1440 

Madam  Chairman,  I  certainly  Join  in 
that  fine  expression  of  support  for 
this  legislation  and  urge  all  of  you  to 
Join  me  in  supporting  it.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee for  jrielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  including  with  my 
remarks  the  following  materials: 

CAUTORiriA  NiCKKL  CORP., 

Palos  Vkrobs  Estates,  Caup.. 

March  21. 1983. 
Hon.  Phillip  Buhtoh, 
House  of  Representatives, 
House  Office  BuUding, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congrkssmam  BxntTOif:  I  was  pleased 
to  note  that  you  were  successful  In  having 
H.R.  1437  moved  out  of  Committee.  This  bill 
is  of  particular  importance  to  us  as  it  per- 
mits the  use  of  some  15  percent  of  the 
cobalt  bearing  laterite  reserves  on  Oasquet 
Mountain.  The  use  of  this  reserve  in  our 
Oaaquet  Mountain  Project  is  critical  to  the 
economic  and  operating  viability  of  the  pro- 
posed project. 

As  you  are  perhaps  aware,  the  project  will 
have  at  least  two  Important  and  beneficial 
impacts:  First,  it  wlU  provide  an  estimated 
540  direct,  full  time  Jobs  in  the  terribly  de- 
pressed Del  Norte  County  area  of  North- 
western California,  where  unemployment  is 
currently  27  percent:  and,  second,  it  will 
provide  a  significant  domestic  source  of  stra- 
tegic metals  for  the  United  States. 

If  there  is  any  way  we  can  be  of  help  in 
supporting  your  efforts,  please  let  us  know. 
Sincerely, 

Wxllxam  E.  Hoskkh. 


[Del  Norte  Triplicate,  Crescent  City,  Calif., 
Mar.  26. 1»83} 

Jobless  Rate  Cxrr  op  Six  Ponrts  Sbbh  Wpth 
Cal  Nik  Plan 
On  Thursday,  the  state  Employment  De- 
velopment Department  reported  that  Feb- 
ruary's unemployment  rate  in  Del  Norte 
County  soared  to  25.8  percent,  an  11-month 
high. 

Combined  with  January's  jobless  rate  of 
23.3  percent,  unemployment  in  the  county 
this  year  Is  running  at  a  seasonal  average  of 
24.5  percent. 

In  1982,  unemployment  In  Del  Norte  aver- 
aged 23.2  percent,  the  highest  rate  since  the 
methodology  used  to  compute  the  figures 
was  Introduced  by  the  EDD  in  1974. 

Although  California  Nickel  Corporation's 
proposed  mining  project  on  Gasquet  Moun- 
tain may  not  be  a  panacea  for  the  county's 
employment  problems,  the  company  esti- 
mates that  its  proposal  will  lower  the  job- 
less rate  by  at  least  6.3  percent. 

A  second  scenario  compiled  by  the  Del 
Norte  County  Planning  Department  and  the 
D.S.  Forest  Service  said  the  Jobless  rate 
could  drop  by  as  much  as  9.3  percent. 

However,  the  county  and  Forest  Service 
warned  that  "no  forecast  or  projections  of 
economic  or  social  behavior  can  be  made 
with  absolute  confidence. 

"There  are  too  many  external  forces  that 
can  affect  or  Influence '  the  timing,  magni- 
tude and  direction  of  changes  and  individual 
behavior,"  the  statement  said. 

According  to  the  draft  environmental 
impact  statement  (EIS)  for  the  project,  the 
company  claims  that  project  construction 
under  Its  preferred  alternative  would  result 
In  the  short-term  (two  years)  creation  of 
1,560  to  1,950  Jobs. 

Of  this  total,  the  number  of  direct  and  in- 
direct jobs  which  would  be  created  in  Del 
Norte  is  put  at  between  1,200  and  1,500 
direct  Jobs  and  from  300  to  375  indirect  Jobs. 
"This  represents  an  increase  of  27.7  per- 
cent to  34.6  percent  in  Del  Norte  County's 
wage  and  salary  employment  over  the 
benchmark  level,"  the  EIS  said.  "The  unem- 
ployment rate  of  Del  Norte  County  is  pro- 
jected to  decrease  an  estimated  6.3  to  9.3 
percentage  points  during  peak  project  con- 
struction." 

Project  construction  would  extend  over  a 
two-year  period,  according  to  the  EIS. 

Under  Cal  Nickel's  proposed  alternative, 
total  direct  employment  would  be  staggered, 
beginning  with  100  employees  the  first 
month  and  reaching  a  peak  of  1,200  employ- 
ees the  18th  month. 

Total  indirect  employment,  the  EIS  said, 
would  generate  30  jobs  in  the  trades  and 
services  section  of  the  local  economy  and 
peak  in  the  18th  month  with  360  jobs. 

Once  the  construction  phase  of  the 
project  is  completed.  Cal  Nickel  expects  to 
employ  540  workers  to  operate  the  plant. 

A  joint  declaration  by  the  Del  Norte 
County  Planning  Department  and  the 
Forest  Service  made  it  clear  that  what 
needs  to  be  done  so  far  as  the  project  is  con- 
cerned can  be  done  with  local  resources. 

"To  the  extent  that  existing  local  man- 
power and  services  are  underutilized,"  the 
statement  said,  "the  bulk  of  the  project's  re- 
quirements for  additional  labor,  goods  and 
services  can  be  provided  from  local  re- 
sources without  the  need  to  bring  in  outside 
supplies. 

"The  fewer  new  people  attracted  to  the 
local  area  the  less  likely  there  will  be  pres- 
sure on  the  local  community's  resources  and 
cultural  characteristics."  the  report  said. 


WASRmoToii,  D.C, 

March  22. 1983. 
Hon.  Mblvir  Price, 

Chairman,    Houmc    Committee    on   Armed 
Services,  Raybum  House  Office  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C: 
The  United  SUtes'  front-line  F-15  and  F- 
16  fighters  are  powered  by  Pratt  and  Whit- 
ney's FlOO  engine  which  requires  over  900 
pounds  of  input  weight  cobalt.  Our  Nation 
currently  depends  on  foreign  sources  for  91 
percent  of  Its  cobalt  supply  thus  exposing 
this   country    to    the   dangers    of    foreign 
supply  interruption.  One  way  to  reduce  this 
risk  is  to  encourage  domestic  production  of 

COtMtlt. 

The  House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  recently  approved  H.R.  1437,  the 
California  Wilderness  bill  which  permits  the 
development  of  a  cobalt  rich  area  located  in 
the  Oasquet  section  of  northern  California. 
Pratt  and  Whitney  applauds  the  commit- 
tee's action  and  supports  this  decision  to 
allow  development  of  this  strategic  and  crit- 
ical material.  I  urge  you  ta  support  this  im- 
portant measure  which  could  come  to  the 
House  floor  as  early  as  the  week  of  March 
21. 

Robert  J.  Carlsoh, 

Executive  Vice  President, 

Power  United  Technologies  Corp. 

American  Ski  Federatioh . 

Washington,  D.C. 

Hon.  JORH  SEIBERLniG, 

CTiairman,  Subcommittee  on  PufeZtc  Lands 
and  National  Parks,  House  Office  Build- 
ing Annex  1,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Reprrsentativx  Seibsrlihg:  The 
American  Ski  Federation  commends  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  Subcommit- 
tee on  Public  Lands  and  National  Parks  for 
scheduling  a  hearing  on  HJl.  1437,  the  Cali- 
fornia Wilderness  Act  of  1983.  We  appreci- 
ate the  opportunity  to  submit  a  statement 
in  support  of  California  wilderness  legisla- 
tion. 

The  American  SIti  Federation  is  the  um- 
brella organization  that  represents  the 
entire  ski  industry,  including  ski  area  opera- 
tors and  ski  equipment  and  apparel  manu- 
facturers. The  ski  Industry  gratefully  ac- 
knowledges the  sensitivity  of  the  Public 
Lands  Subcommittee  to  the  needs  of  the  ski 
industry  in  California.  The  wilderness 
boundaries  established  in  HJl.  1437  are  ac- 
ceptable to  the  ski  Industry  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Mt.  Baldy  wUdemess  boundaries. 

The  American  Ski  Federation  supported 
similar  California  wilderness  legislation  In 
the  97th  Congress,  H.R.  4083.  This  proposal 
precluded  the  opportunity  for  additional 
skiing  on  Mt.  Baldy.  In  the  months  follow- 
ing passage  of  H.R.  4083.  the  ski  Industry 
conducted  an  additional  review  of  the  wil- 
derness designations  In  that  bill.  With  an 
evergrowing  skier  population,  especially  in 
California,  it  is  important  to  keep  land 
available  on  Mt.  Baldy  for  future  use  as  part 
of  the  present  ski  area. 

The  American  Ski  Federation,  speaking 
for  the  ski  Industry  reiterates  its  support  of 
HJl.  1437,  but  requests  tliat  the  legislation 
be  modified  to  allow  expansion  of  the  ski 
area  at  Mt.  Baldy. 

We  thank  the  subcommittee  for  schedul- 
ing a  hearing  on  this  important  California 
wUdemess  legislation  that  wiU  settle  diffi- 
culties for  the  ski  Industry  caused  by  uncer- 
tainty of  wUdemess  designations  In  the 
State  of  California. 
Sincerely, 

JpsBPH  T.  Prehderoast, 

President 


HOIOOLOT  FlSHERMAWg 

Marketiho  Association, 
Eureka,  Calif.,  March  17, 1983. 
Hon.  John  Seiberliwo. 
Otairman,    PtMic    Lands    Subcommittee, 
House    Office    Building,     Washington, 
D.C.: 
I   sm>port   VLJL    1437    by    Congressman 
Burton.  It  is  necesary  that  anadromous  fish 
producing   watersheds   be   conserved.    The 
long-term  fish  production  of  much  of  these 
areas  exceeds  the  short-term   benefits  of 
timber  harvest.  Particular  inclusion  of  Blue 
Creek  and  Eight  MUe  Watershed  is  impor- 
tant in  light  of  their  steep  slopes  geology. 
Sincerely, 

Kevin  Collins, 
HSMA  President 

Pacipic  Coast  Federation  op 
Fishermen's  Associations,  Inc., 
Sausalito,  Calif..  March  18,  1983. 
Re  comments  on  the  proposed  legislation, 

H.R.  1437. 
Mr.  An£t  Weissner. 
House  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Weissner:  The  Pacific  Coast 
Federation  of  Fisherman's  Associations 
(PCFFA)  represents  21  commercial  fisher- 
mens  organizations  in  California  and 
Oregon.  Fishermen  belonging  to  our 
member  associations  are  engaged  in  numer- 
ous ocean  fisheries,  including  the  troU 
salmon  fishery. 

We  welcome  this  opportunity  to  submit 
our  comments  and  concerns  regarding  H.R. 
1437  which  proposes  to  designate  certain 
areas  of  national  forest  land  Into  wilderness 
designation.  We  support  this  legislation  as  it 
aUows  for  the  protection  and  future  weU- 
being  of  one  of  our  largest  Industries  In 
Northern  California;  a  commercial  troU 
salmon  fishery. 

Most  of  the  areas  in  Northern  California 
proposed  under  wUdemess  designation  are 
characterized  as  "high  risk"  areas  where  In 
some  cases  the  Forest  Service  has  classified 
these  as  "special  zones,"  where  the  chance 
for  damage  from  land  movement,  sUdes,  and 
erosion  are  extremely  high. 

Anadromous  salmonids  require  unrestrict- 
ed access  to  and  from  spawning  grounds, 
suitable  gravels  for  reproducing  and  rearing. 
Oood  water  quaUty,  suitable  temperature 
regimes,  food  avaUabUIty  are  also  mandato- 
ry. Alteration  of  their  habitat  can  substan- 
tially decrease  reproductive  rates,  as  weU  as 
a  change  in  temperature  or  Increased  sU- 
tation. 

It  has  already  been  weU  documented  that 
road  construction  and  timber  harvesting 
near  or  within  watersheds  have  led  to  accel- 
erated sedimentation,  alteration  of  avaUable 
spawning  habitat  and  modification  of 
stream  temperatures.  The  fact  that  as  Uttle 
as  one  or  two  mass  soU  movements  or  In- 
creased debris  related  to  road  construction 
or  timber  harvesting  in  various  watersheds, 
could  potentiaUy  destroy  an  anadromous 
fishery  for  years. 

The  decision  by  Judge  Ingram  to  remove 
the  federaUy  designated  WUd  and  Scenic 
River  status  for  our  Northcoast  Rivers 
threatens  the  future  well-being  of  anadro- 
mous resources.  Prior  to  designation  of  WUd 
and  Scenic  status,  many  of  our  streams  were 
severely  damaged  by  the  lack  of  adequate 
protection;  however,  under  the  protection  of 
WUd  River  status,  many  of  our  rivers  began 
to  see  a  slow  recovery  In  fishery  utUization 
and  habitat  utUization. 

In  the  absence  of  this  river  protection,  we 
are  faced  with  Intense  competition  for  water 


from  water  developers  and  the  tremendous 
Increase  in  smaU  hydroelectric  projects. 

Acid  rain  is  another  consideration.  Accord- 
ing to  a  March  8.  1983  article  in  the  Times 
Standard,  the  operation  of  the  Cal-Nlckel 
Mine  In  Oasquet,  California  wlU  produce 
706  tons  of  sulphur-dioxide  and  1993  tons  of 
nitrous-oxide  per  year.  The  intensity  of  the 
effects  to  our  resources  due  to  acid  rain 
have  a  direct  correlation  to  humidity.  Oas- 
quet, with  one  of  the  highest  recorded  rain- 
falls in  the  U.S.  tias  the  potential  for  severe 
damage  to  our  fisheries. 

The  issue  of  timber  employment  is  a  very 
sensitive  issue,  not  only  pollticaUy,  but  as 
evidenced  from  the  disastrous  effect  timber 
layoffs  have  had  to  Northern  California's 
economy  as  a  result  of  the  high  interest 
poUcies  of  the  Federal  Reserve  during  the 
Carter-Reagan  Administrations.  Increased 
automation,  past  overcutting  and  a  variable 
and  sluggish  market  have  continued  to 
impact  the  employment  outlook  of  the 
timber  industry.  Employment  within  the 
timber  industry  has  declined  steadUy  since 
the  1960's  and  it  is  not  anticipated  that  it 
wUl  attain  pre-1960's  level  in  the  near 
future. 

We  have  the  foUowing  comments  for  spe- 
cific areas  that  have  been  designated  in 
H.R.  1437  for  wUdemess: 

Blue  Creek— is  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
important  anadromous  tributaries  to  the 
Klamath  River  system.  With  its  substantial 
and  exceUent  habitat  for  Chinook  (king) 
salmon  and  coho  (sUver)  salmon  and  steel- 
head  trout.  Blue  Creek  is  the  largest  pro- 
ducer of  anadromous  fish  below  the  Trinity 
River  confluence  and  is  considered  the  larg- 
est producer  of  steelhead  in  the  entire  river 
system. 

MUl  Creek— 70  percent  of  the  remaining 
spring  Chinook  run  in  the  Sacramento 
River,  utilize  MUl  Creek.  Development  of 
smaU  hydroelectric  projects  threatens  this 
remaining  run  of  spring  Chinook  salmon. 

Eight  MUe  Creek— considered  a  "high 
risk"  area  due  to  the  steepness  and  InstabU- 
Ity  of  the  hUlside.  Logging  in  this  area  could 
potentiaUy  lead  to  serious  damage  of  the 
watersheds  available  for  salmon  spawning 
and  rearing  habitat. 

YoUa  BoUy.  Middle  Eel  River— We  hesi- 
tate to  lend  our  support  for  wUdemess  des- 
ignation in  this  area  because  the  surround- 
ing land  in  the  Eel  River  watershed  are  in 
private  ownership.  However,  development  of 
these  lands  could  substantiaUy  Impact  the 
salmon  resources  within  Tolla  BoUy  area. 
For  this  reason,  we  support  wUdemess  des- 
ignation. 

In  regards  to  the  other  areas  not  men- 
tioned, we  must  recognize  the  value  (eco- 
nomic potential  to  the  state)  of  the  resident 
anadromous  fisheries  utUlzing  these  rivers 
and  creeks  and  protect  those  watersheds 
that  provide  the  essential  spawning  and 
rearing  habitat. 

Individual  member  associations  have  gone 
on  record  as  opposing  this  blU,  however  for 
the  long  term  future  good  of  our  salmon  re- 
source, we  find  we  have  no  choice  but  to 
support  wUdemess  designation.  We  do  this 
with  great  hesitation.  We  are  sympathetic 
to  the  plight  of  the  forest  products  indus- 
try; we  do  know  that  some  timber  comt>a- 
nles  are  ready,  willing  and  able  to  work  for 
the  protection  and  restoration  of  our 
salmon  resource.  However,  given  the  nature 
of  the  areas  under  consideration,  the  lack  of 
federal  WUd  and  Scenic  Protections,  present 
attempts  to  weaken  that  state  and  federal 
forest  practices,  we  feel  we  must  support 
H.R.  1437. 
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U  you  wish  to  (Uacua  this  further,  or  have 
sny  questions  or  comments,  please  calL 
Sincerely, 

SrarHAMix  Thormtom, 

Deputy-DinctoT. 

HooPA.  Calit.. 
April  8. 1983. 
Hon.  John  Skibkrumg, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

The  following  Is  a  copy  of  mailgram  sent 
to  the  Honorable  Douglas  Bosco  on  April  8. 
1983: 

As  the  duly  authorized  and  federally  rec- 
ocnised  governing  body  of  the  Hoope  Valley 
Indian  Tribe,  the  Hoopa  Valley  Business 
Council  Is  empowered  by  its  constitution 
and  by-laws  to  negotiate  with  the  Federal 
Oovemment  on  behalf  of  the  tribe. 

We  wish  to  inform  you  of  our  strong  sup- 
port of  the  California  wilderness  biU.  H.R. 
1437  and  its  companion  Senate  bill,  S.  5. 
However,  it  Is  imperative  that  the  following 
addiUons  be  made  to  H.R.  1437.  AU  of  the 
Orleans  Mountains  RARE  II  areas.  A,  B,  C, 
5079,  the  Forest  Service  designated  Redcap 
Wilderness  Study  Area  and  most  Important- 
ly, the  Trinity  Summit  Area.  At  the  Trinity 
Summit  Area  Brett  and  Grogan  Holes  must 
be  included  along  with  a  corridor  extending 
to  Tishtang  Point  and  to  the  reservation 
and  then  to  the  south  to  include  Bell 
Swamp,  the  grand  Canyon  of  Horse  Linto 
Creeks  and  the  Grizzly  Camp  Area. 

The  councU  has  supported  wilderness  des- 
ignation for  all  of  these  areas  in  the  past  as 
our  original  and  sacred  lands  are  in  these 
areas.  In  1980,  at  the  congressional  hearings 
on  wilderness  held  in  WeaverviUe.  Califor- 
nia, the  chairman  of  the  Hoopa  Valley  Busi- 
ness councU  presented  a  statement  strongly 
supporting  wilderness  for  these  areas,  in 
particular  and  northern  California  in  gener- 
al. We  strongly  urge  you  to  support  our 
sacred  concerns  for  these  areas  and  see  that 
they  and  other  Indian  spiritual  areas  in 
other  adjacent  roadless  areas  be  designated 
as  wilderness. 

L.  C.  RiCHLKSS, 

CTiairperson,  Hoopa  Valley 

Business  Council 

Mr.  TOUNO  of  Alaska.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  yield  8  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Shum- 

WAT).     

Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Madam  Chairman, 
we  are  back  in  an  exercise  that  has 
been  repeated  here  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  almost  every  2  years 
during  the  short  period  of  time  I  have 
been  here  and  for  a  longer  period 
during  which  other  Members  have 
been  privileged  to  serve  in  this  body. 
This  bill  and  this  particular  exercise 
has  been  hosted  by  our  colleage,  Phil 
Burton,  and  I  join  today  in  those  trib- 
utes which  have  been  expressed  to 
him.  He  was  a  friend  and  I  do  respect 
him  very  much  and  look  forward  to 
the  opportunity  later  this  afternoon  in 
Joining  in  a  special  order  to  pay  re- 
spect to  him. 

The  bill  that  we  have  before  us 
today  grew  out  of  the  roadless  area 
review  and  evaluation  which  was 
launched  in  1979;  a  recommendation 
which  has  been  adopted  by  the  Forest 
Service  after  extensive  study  and  at 
the  dictate  of  Congress  by  the  way. 


and  a  recommendation  which  did  have 
the  endorsement  of  the  Carter  admin- 
istration and  which  now  enjoys  in 
large  part  the  endorsement  of  the 
Reagan  administration. 

My  objection  to  the  bill  before  us 
today  is  not  based  upon  any  kind  of 
built-in  animosity  toward  wilderness 
areas  but  it  simply  lies  In  the  fact  that 
the  bill  as  introduced  by  Congressman 
Burton  goes  far  beyond  the  Forest 
Service  recommendations,  far  beyond 
what  I  think,  therefore,  is  necessary 
and  what  is  good  for  us  to  consider  in 
this  Congress. 

In  past  efforts  here  in  the  House  we 
have  adopted  California  wilderness 
bills.  But  in  each  case  because  they 
have  gone  far  beyond  the  recommen- 
dations upon  which  they  were  based, 
we  found  that  the  progress  of  those 
bills  was  stymied  in  the  Senate  and 
they  did  not  gain  the  necessary  con- 
sensus to  eventually  work  their  way 
through  Congress. 

The  bill  before  us  this  year  goes 
beyond  the  bill  which  we  had  before 
us  last  year  by  adding  almost  a  quarter 
of  a  miUion  acres.  Therefore,  it  seems 
to  me,  colleagues  of  the  House,  that 
we  simply  compound  the  problem  and 
we  diminish  the  chances  for  resolving 
this  particular  issue  once  and  for  all. 
My  effort  is  not  to  torpedo  the  wilder- 
ness proposal  but  simply  to  scale  back 
to  a  more  reasonable  percentage  the 
number  of  acres  and  the  amoimt  of 
land  which  has  been  earmarked  for 
wilderness. 

In  contrast  to  assertions  made  by  my 
colleague  from  Ohio,  there  is  no  ada- 
mant opposition,  there  is  no  across- 
the-board  opposition  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  nor  on  the  part  of  the  admin- 
istration, but  simply  a  genuine  con- 
cern about  the  excessive  and  sweeping 
effect  of  this  biU.  As  I  see  it  and  as  I 
saw  it  when  it  was  first  introduced, 
this  bill  is  an  extravagant  approach. 
There  has  been  no  effort  here  to  bal- 
ance the  needs  of  wilderness  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  economy  and  multi- 
ple uses  on  the  other  hand. 

My  district  contains  almost  30  per- 
cent of  the  area  which  is  proposed  for 
wilderness  under  this  particular  biU 
and  I  hasten  to  tell  you  that  this  bill 
would  have  a  very  adverse  effect  upon 
my  district. 

First,  it  would  have  an  effect  upon 
the  timber  industry  which  would  not 
be  a  positive  effect.  Second,  it  would 
have  a  very  adverse  effect  upon  miner- 
al development.  We  are  talking  here 
about  scarce  minerals  which  are  vital 
to  the  defense  industry,  such  as  man- 
ganese, chromite,  and  tungsten.  Third, 
it  would  have  an  effect  on  closing  cer- 
tain Jeep  trails,  those  access  routes 
that  have  been  available  for  motorized 
recreational  vehicle  enthusiasts  for 
many,  many  years. 

Fourth,  it  would  hamper  the  Forest 
Service,  in  a  congressional-given  re- 
sponsibility, to  exercise  water  resource 


management.  Fifth,  it  would  certainly 
adversely  affect  the  ski  potential  for 
many  of  the  areas  in  my  district.  Let 
me  talk  a  little  about  a  couple  of  these 
points. 

No.  1.  on  the  loss  of  Jobs,  in  my  part 
of  California  and  indeed  most  parts  of 
California  affected  by  this  legislation 
the  major  employer  is  the  timber  in- 
dustry. For  some  years  those  mills 
have  been  shut  down  for  various  rea- 
sons. Many  of  them  now  are  in  the 
posture  of  reopening,  expressing  opti- 
mism about  new  demand  for  their 
products  and  the  chances  of  increasing 
employment  throughout  the  cities  and 
towns  of  northern  California. 

Depending  on  who  you  talk  to  there 
could  be  as  many  as  500  to  1,200  Jobs 
directly  lost  by  this  bill  or  as  many  as 
1,000  to  2,500  service-related  Jobs 
which  could  be  lost  if  this  bill  does 
become  law. 

Now,  these  figures  may  be  very  small 
on  the  national  perspective,  but  as  far 
as  northern  California  is  concerned, 
they  are  big  and  have  a  very  substan- 
tial impact.  Let  me  give  you  one  exam- 
ple. Up  in  Siskiyou  County  is  a  com- 
munity called  Happy  Camp.  There  is 
one  mill  in  that  town,  owned  by  the 
Southwest  Forest  Industries  Associa- 
tion. They  Just  recently  annotmced 
plans  to  expand,  and  the  source  of 
their  expansion  is  nearby  Dillon 
Creek,  earmarked  by  this  bill  for  wil- 
derness; having  potential  of  6  million 
board  feet.  The  mill  operators  have 
said  if  this  bill  becomes  law  they  will 
scrap  their  plans  for  expansion  and 
thereby  destroy  the  potential  of  Jobs 
for  60  mill  operators  and  40  loggers. 

It  seems  to  me.  Madam  Chairman, 
that  saying  this  bills  serves  the  need 
of  Jobs  creation  in  California,  is  like 
saying  this  bill  feeds  a  piece  of  candy 
to  someone  who  Is  dyinis  of  malnutri- 
tion. He  may  enjoy  the  taste  for  a 
minute  or  two  but  the  long-range 
problem  remains  Just  as  critical. 

Let  me  say  a  word  about  Forest 
Service  responsibilities  for  water  re- 
source management.  We  gave  them 
that  responsibility  in  1976  under  the 
National  Forest  Management  Act. 
Eighty  percent  of  California's  water 
originates  in  national  forest  land. 

By  making  this  land  wilderness  we 
are  restricting  the  Forest  Service  in  its 
ability,  and  we  are  hampering  it  in  the 
exercise  of  its  responsibility. 

The  Forest  Service  tells  me.  for  ex- 
ample, they  would  like  to  manage 
vegetation  so  as  to  minimize  water 
withdrawal,  to  allow  more  water 
through  drainage;  to  do  this  they  need 
necessarily  allow  timber  cutting  in 
select  areas  and  require  minimum 
ground  cover  to  protect  soils  in  other 
areas.  Also  they  need  to  increase  the 
snow  pack  by  snow  fencing,  all  of 
which  would  be  made  wrong  and  out- 
lawed by  a  wilderness  designation. 


It  seems  to  me  that  in  many  areas  of 
my  district  the  bill  goes  too  far.  An- 
other area,  for  example,  is  Granite 
Chief.  Inclusion  of  the  northern  sec- 
tion of  this  partictilar  area  has  been 
opposed  by  the  North  Fork  Associa- 
tion, a  private  conservation  group,  on 
the  ground  that  they  can  better 
manage  that  wilderness  as  they  have 
in  the  past  than  the  Forest  Service 
now  offers  to  do. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the 
fact  that  the  1964  WUdemess  Act  had 
very  plausible  objectives.  But  Madam 
Chainnan,  they  were  not  intended  to 
be  vehicles  for  wholesale  designations. 
They  should  be  confined  to  those 
areas  which  have  luiique  features.  The 
Forest  Service  has  studied  the  areas, 
made  extensive  reviews  and  reports  for 
us.  To  the  extent  that  the  Burton  bill 
largely  doubles  their  recommendations 
and  even  goes  beyond  last  year's  bill,  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  are  misusing  the 
guidelines  of  the  1964  Wilderness  Act. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Madam 
Chairman,  wlM  the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  SHUMWAY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alaska. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  I  want  to 
compliment  the  gentleman,  Mr.  SHxni- 
WAT,  in  the  well  for  his  fine  outstand- 
ing work  on  this  issue.  I  would  also 
like  at  this  time  to  ask  him.  is  he  not 
going  to  offer  a  substitute  that  has 
been  embraced  by,  yes,  the  previous 
administration  and  this  administra- 
tion, that  is  basically  what  was  recom- 
mended to  the  Congress.  Is  this  true? 

Mr.  SHUMWAY.  That  is  true.  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  asking  that 
question.  I  will  offer  that  substitute 
which  was  the  basis  of  the  Forest 
Service  reconunendation  and  was  the 
recommendation  of  the  past  two  ad- 
ministrations. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Is  it  correct 
when  you  made  the  statement,  the 
Forest  Service  with  the  addition  of 
these  wilderness  areas  will  preclude 
them  from  managing  the  area  for 
wildlife  habitat? 

Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Yes. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Water  en- 
hancement programs,  for  fire  control, 
for  Insect  control  and  in  fact  really 
what  the  action  of  this  bill  with  the 
additional  acres,  because  the  acres 
were  recommended  no  real  study  has 
gone  into,  we  will  be  taking  away  that 
which  we  are  attempting  to  save,  that 
Is  the  areas  of  California  that  have 
some  potential  attraction  to  the 
people  that  live  in  the  cities?  But 
really  we  are  doing  a  disservice  to  the 
management  of  the  lands  which  is  en- 
compassed in  this  bill,  is  that  true? 
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Mr,  SHUMWAY.  That  is  true.  The 
gentleman  is  exactly  correct,  and  I  ap- 
preciate his  asking  that  question. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Idr.  Lehman). 


Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  Madam 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
California  RARE  II  wilderness  bill 
with  pride  and  sorrow— pride  to  have 
worked  with  the  author.  Phil  Burton, 
to  develop  wilderness  legislation  for 
our  home  State,  California— and 
sorrow,  to  stand  in  support  of  this  bill 
without  Phil  alongside  leading  us  to 
do  better  together  what  we  cannot  do 
nearly  so  well  alone.  Above  all  things, 
Phil  Burton  was  a  doer,  a  compromis- 
er, a  pragmatist  in  the  best  American 
political  tradition.  Phil's  goals  were  of 
the  highest— whether  to  save  food 
stamps  for  today's  elderly  or  to  pro- 
tect our  parks  for  tomorrow's  children. 

But  it  cannot  be  said  that  Phillip 
Burton  was  content  to  dream  of  what 
might  be.  he  concerned  himself  with 
tangible  accomplishments  such  as  the 
bUl  before  us  today.  Phil  could  not. 
would  not  wait  for  perfect  legislative 
products.  He  realized,  when  many  of 
us  did  not.  that  so  long  as  human 
beings  work  in  the  U.S.  Congress,  it  is 
fruitless  to  wait  for  Utopia.  Phil  was 
impatient— impatient  to  do  everything 
in  his  considerable  power  to  do  today 
what  more  timid  souls  would  put  off 
until  tomorrow. 

It  is  in  that  spirit  that  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  consider  H.R.  1437,  so  care- 
fully crafted  by  Phil  Burton  and  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. He  Indeed  did  not  achieve  perfec- 
tion, but  he  did  achieve  a  fair  and  an 
equitable  compromise  hammered  out 
not  Just  in  this  Congress,  but  in  the 
97th  and  96th  before  that. 

On  one  hand,  H.R.  1437  adds  2.3  mil- 
lion acres  of  new  wilderness  to  the 
forest  system  of  the  United  States.  On 
the  other  hand,  this  bill  releases  in 
excess  of  100  million  board  feet  of  po- 
tential timber  yield.  In  my  own  dis- 
trict, which  encompasses  about  20  per- 
cent of  the  entire  wilderness  proposal 
before  us,  this  California  wilderness 
bill  designates  critical  additions  to  the 
John  Muir  Wilderness  and  affords  wil- 
derness protection  to  two  of  the  finest 
remaning  roadless  areas  in  the  State 
of  California.  Two  major  water 
projects  are  excluded,  three  downhill 
ski  areas  left  out,  and  lower  elevation 
lands  containing  the  best  timber-grow- 
ing potential  are  removed  from  wilder-, 
ness  designation  or  study.  The  com- 
promises reached  in  my  district  are 
typical  of  those  agreements  reached 
all  over  the  State.  On  balance,  H.R. 
1437  looks  very  similar  to  California 
wilderness  legislation  which  passed 
the  House  overwhelmingly  In  the  96th 
and  97th  Congresses. 

What  are  the  alternatives  if  we  do 
not  enact  this  legislation?  At  this 
moment,  the  answer  is  there  are  no 
real  alternatives  unless  we  consider 
years  of  litigation  an  alternative— 
unless  we  consider  a  total  reconsider- 
ation of  wilderness  areas  nationwide, 
as  proposed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, as  an  alternative. 


I  understand  that  my  colleague  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  may  offer 
an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute which  is  essentially  the  UJS. 
Forest  Service's  previous  recommenda- 
tion. The  first  point  to  be  made  here  Is 
that  the  official  administration  posi- 
tion totally  ignores  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia's position  which  states  in  a  law- 
suit that  the  original  Forest  Service 
recommendations,  now  favored  by  the 
administration,  are  totally  Inadequate. 
Second,  the  difference  in  terms  of 
timber  production  between  adminis- 
tration preferred  acreage  and  H.R. 
1437  is  only  about  1  percent.  Under 
Secretary  Crowell  has  himself  ordered 
the  entire  Forest  Service  proposal  re- 
done under  a  new  RARE  III. 

I  suggest  to  my  colleagues  that  the 
sensible  course  of  action  is  to  go  for- 
ward with  the  legislative  product  we 
have  in  hand.  H.R.  1437  accommo- 
dates a  wide  variety  of  multiple-use  in- 
terests—interests which  I  support  and 
share.  My  California  district  encom- 
passes urban  centers,  national  parks, 
forests,  and  rich  agricultural  lands  of 
the  Central  Valley  of  California.  For 
loggers,  for  grazers,  for  miners,  for 
fishermen,  and  hunters,  multiple-use 
land  management  is  a  solid  tradition 
on  our  western  lands. 

A  balanced  approach  between  re- 
source development  and  resource  pro- 
tection is  necessary  and  H.R.  1437  has 
achieved  that  delicate  balance.  There 
are  some  areas,  which  because  of  their 
pristine  beauty,  must  be  set  aside  so 
that  future  generations  of  Americans 
can  enjoy  and  appreciate  them.  Such 
is  the  case  with  the  California  wilder- 
ness. The  2.3  million  acres  we  pro- 
posed for  wilderness  status  today  will 
be  there  if  and  when  they  are  truly 
needed  for  our  national  economy  or  se- 
curity. But  in  the  final  analysis,  oiir 
unique  California  wilderness  should  be 
a  resource  of  last,  not  first  resort  for 
development. 

Madam  Chairman  and  fellow  col- 
leagues. I  urge  passage  of  Phillip 
Burton's  California  wilderness  bill. 
We  cannot  say  what  he  might  have 
said  on  this  occasion,  but  we  can  do 
what  he  would  have  done  and  what  is 
right  to  do.  We  vote  "aye"  on  HJl. 
1437. 

I  thank  Chairman  Udall  for  yielding 
me  this  time. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Madam 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  recommendation  which  the  gen- 
tleman speaks  of.  was  that  this  admin- 
istration or  the  previous  administra- 
tion? 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  That 
was  the  previous  administration  and 
the  only  administration  to  make  a 
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statement  on  this  in  a  lawsuit  that  was 
sustained  in  Federal  court. 

Mr.  TOUNO  of  Alaska.  Was  it  Dr. 
Cutler,  was  he  the  DeiMutment's  head 
of  agriculture  at  that  time? 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  No. 

Mr.  TOUNO  of  Alaska.  It  was  not 
Dr.  Cutler? 

ICr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  No. 

Mr.  TOUNO  of  Alaska.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Madam  Chairman.  I  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  McCandless). 

Mr.  McCANDLESS.  Madam  Chair- 
man. I  have  been  placed  in  the  diffi- 
cult position  of  opposing  the  Califor- 
nia WUdemess  Act  in  its  present  form. 

The  millions  of  tusres  this  bill  pro- 
poses for  wilderness  designation— over 

2.3  million  of  forest  land  more  than 

1.4  million  parkland— is  double  what 
the  administration  and  the  Forest 
Service  have  recommended.  With  2.7 
million  acres  already  in  the  wilderness 
designation  in  California,  this  biU  Is 
unacceptable. 

In  my  own  district  in  California,  the 
addition  to  the  Santa  Rosa  Wilderness 
provides  us  with  an  idea  of  the  areas 
involved.  Additional  study  must  be 
done  for  further  planning  to  deter- 
mine the  best  use. 

At  least  three  groups  are  interested 
in  the  future  designation  of  this  area: 
First,  an  area  adjoining  the  Santa 
Rosa  Wilderness  is  under  study  by  the 
BLM  as  a  potential  part  of  the  Califor- 
nia Desert  conservation  area;  second, 
the  nature  conservancy  has  an  option 
to  buy.  from  private  owners,  additional 
acreage  for  a  bighorn  habitat  within 
the  proposed  wilderness;  and  third, 
the  California  Department  of  Fish 
Game  has  acquired  24,500  acres  of 
checkerboard  lands  within  the  pro- 
posed area. 

Additional  study  must  be  done  for 
further  planning  to  determine  the  best 
use  of  this  land. 

This  body  recently  labored  over  a 
Jobs  bOl.  which  was  successful.  Here, 
however,  we  have  a  bill  that  would  sac- 
rifice as  many  as  1,600  to  1.800  Jobs  in 
the  mining  and  timber  industries. 

I  could  support  a  reasonable  bill,  one 
that  would  limit  the  acreage  and  in- 
clude addltioiuLl  study,  rather  than  es- 
tablish a  blanket  wilderness  designa- 
tion. 

Mr.  UDAT.T.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consiune  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Edwards). 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California. 
Madam  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  legislation. 

Madam  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support 
of  HJl.  1437.  the  California  WUder- 
neis  Act.  Our  consideration  of  this  leg- 
islation today  heightens  our  feeling  of 
loss  at  the  death  of  our  good  friend, 
Phillif  Bustom.  How  simply  incon- 
ceivable that  Phil  is  not  here  with  us 


today  to  employ  those  remarkable 
powers  of  persuasion  that  were 
uniquely  his  in  insiuing  passage  of 
this  measure. 

Tet,  despite  the  sorrow  we  feel,  it  is 
fitting  we  act  today  to  pass  this  legis- 
lation as  a  tribute  to  Phil,  a  man  who 
did  more  than  perhaps  any  Member  of 
this  body  to  perserve  and  protest  our 
wilderness  areas. 

The  California  Wilderness  Act  is  one 
of  the  last  pieces  of  legislation  Phil 
sponsored.  Typically,  it  is  a  fine,  well- 
crafted  measure.  H.R.  1437  designates 
2.3  million  acres  in  58  areas  of  nation- 
al forest  land  in  California  as  national 
forest  wilderness.  Some  72,000  acres 
would  be  targeted  for  further  wilder- 
ness study,  almost  17,000  acres  of  na- 
tional forest  and  other  land  would  be 
added  to  the  national  park  system, 
and  about  1.4  million  acres  of  existing 
national  park  land  would  be  classified 
as  national  park  wilderness. 

The  bill  also  removes  the  court-im- 
posed injunction  on  580,000  acres  of 
national  forest  roadless  lands  and 
frees  these  lands  for  other  uses.  More- 
over, HJl.  1437  will  halt  the  recently 
announced  reevaluation  of  all  roadless 
lands  in  California— RARE  III— there- 
by avoiding  additional  costs  to  taxpay- 
ers of  $2  to  $3.5  million  and  delays  of  6 
to  24  months  or  longer  in  the  imple- 
mentation of  national  forest  land-use 
plans. 

This  comprise  legislation  is  the  prod- 
uct of  4  yeai-3  of  work  by  Phil,  by  the 
California  delegation,  and  by  the  Inte- 
rior Committee.  Through  careful  se- 
lection of  areas,  every  effort  has  been 
made  to  settle  resource  conflicts  and 
to  settle  the  many  issues  surrounding 
the  California  RARE  II  controversy. 

I  am  saddened  that  Phil  Burton  is 
not  with  us  today.  His  heart  and  integ- 
rity were  behind  this  bill.  With  his 
dedication  to  our  environment  in 
mind.  I  urge  you  to  support  the  Cali- 
fornia Wilderness  Act.  and  to  defeat 
all  weakening  amendments. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Bosco). 

Mr.  BOSCO.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  bill.  H.R.  1437 
would  designate  a  total  of  592.000 
acres  of  wilderness  in  California's  First 
Congressional  District,  which  I  repre- 
sent. 

Many  of  these  areas  are  not  in  dis- 
pute; others  are  highly  controversial 
in  my  district,  and  the  proposals  have 
caused  deep  divisions  among  the 
people  of  the  north  coast. 

The  local  economy  has  long  been  de- 
pendent on  the  region's  natural  re- 
sources, and  there  is  serious  concern 
about  the  impacts  of  removing  this 
much  land  from  the  national  forests' 
timber  harvest  base,  particularly  at  a 
time  when  unemployment  continues 
to  be  more  than  double  the  national 
average  in  many  areas. 


The  last  time  Congress  took  It  upon 
Itself  to  make  major  decisions  about 
land  use  on  the  north  coast— with  the 
1978  expansion  of  Redwood  National 
Park— thousands  of  local  residents  lost 
their  Jobs,  and  the  promised  economic 
benefits  of  increased  tourism  have 
been  slow  to  materialize.  It  is  no 
wonder,  then,  that  many  on  the  north 
coast  are  skeptical  of  congressional  at- 
tempts to  preserve  additional  lands 
through  this  wilderness  bill. 

Tet  there  are  also  many  people  who 
sincerely  believe  that  the  wilderness 
designations  included  in  H.R.  1437  are 
necessary  to  protect  the  long-term 
health  of  our  fisheries  and  recreation 
industries,  which,  along  with  timber, 
form  the  foundations  of  the  north 
coast's  economy. 

Past  poor  logging  and  mining  prac- 
tices, coupled  with  Federal  water 
project  dams  and  diversions,  have 
taken  a  serious  toll  on  salmon  and 
steelhead  habitat,  and  wilderness  des- 
ignations are  viewed  by  some  as  the 
best  way  to  insiu-e  the  protection  of 
valuable  spawning  and  rearing  areas  In 
the  last  of  our  unroaded  watersheds. 

It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind,  how- 
ever, that  wilderness  classification  is 
only  one  of  the  land-use  designations 
available  for  protection  of  resource 
values  in  these  areas,  and  other,  less 
restrictive  designations  do  not  imply 
uncontrolled  logging  and  destruction 
of  fisheries.  In  some  cases,  the  wilder- 
ness designation  is  clearly  appropriate. 
In  other  areas,  however,  particularly 
those  where  intensive  timber  manage- 
ment is  already  ruled  out  under  the 
National  Forest  Management  Act.  less 
restrictive  designations  offer  a  similar 
level  of  protection  while  allowing  ex- 
panded recreational  access,  fire  man- 
agement, fisheries  habitat  restoration, 
reforestation,  and  other  activities.  For 
example,  during  the  last  5  years,  we  in 
the  north  coast  have  imdertaken  a 
bold,  innovative  effort  to  restore 
salmon  and  steelhead  habitat  areas. 
Many  of  our  rivers  and  streams  need 
extensive  maintenance  and  repair 
work  to  clear  debris  and  log  jams,  re- 
store gravel  beds  for  spawning,  create 
cold  pools  for  fish  habitat,  and  provide 
necessary  shade  canopy.  Over  700 
miles  of  habitat  have  already  been  re- 
stored, largely  due  to  cooperation  be- 
tween local  commercial  and  sports 
fishermen.  Indians,  the  forest  prod- 
ucts industry,  and  an  outstanding 
effort  from  the  young  people  in  the 
California  Conservation  Corps.  In  that 
much  of  this  work  requires  access  to 
remote  areas  and  the  use  of  motorized 
equipment,  it  is  my  fear  that  wilder- 
ness designation  could  actually  impair, 
rather  than  assist,  the  restoration  of 
our  fisheries. 

In  addition  to  these  considerations, 
we  also  need  to  consider  the  broader 
implications  of  our  land  allocations  on 
employment,   local   government  reve- 
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nues.  wildlife  habiUt.  timber  supply 
and  demand,  recreation,  water  quality, 
and  other  needs. 

In  my  district,  where  the  effects  of 
the  recession  are  likely  to  linger  long 
after  the  rest  of  the  country  begins  to 
see  the  benefits  of  economic  recovery. 
Jobs  have  to  be  our  top  priority.  I  do 
not  believe  we  have  to  sacrifice  the 
quality  of  our  environment  to  provide 
and  protect  Jobs,  but  striking  a  bal- 
ance between  these  concerns  Is  not  an 
easy  task  in  this  case. 

One  county  in  my  district.  Trinity 
County,  came  up  with  its  own  wilder- 
ness recommendations  after  long  and 
difficult  negotiations,  and  the  Trinity 
County  Board  of  Supervisors  has  con- 
sistently reaffirmed  its  support  for 
that  pmition.  The  Trinity  County  rec- 
ommendations account  for  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  acreage  in  my  district  that 
is  included  in  this  bill,  and  I  support 
those  provisions. 

No  such  local  consensus  exists,  how- 
ever, regarding  several  other  areas  in 
my  district,  most  notably  the  bill's  ad- 
ditions to  the  Siskiyou  Wilderness  pro- 
posed by  the  administration.  These 
may  very  well  be  the  most  controver- 
sial areas  in  the  bill.  I  believe  it  may 
be  possible  to  produce  an  agreement  in 
those  areas  that  reflects  the  concerns 
raised  by  local  governments,  environ- 
mental groups,  the  forest  products  in- 
dustry, fishermen,  and  others,  and  I 
have  spent  considerable  time  this  year 
consulting  with  those  groups  in  an 
effort  to  establish  grounds  for  produc- 
tive negotiations.  Our  work  is  far  from 
finished,  however,  I  am  optimistic  that 
we  can  offer  a  proposal  that  would  re- 
solve the  controversy  in  a  reasonable 
manner.  No  one  should  underestimate 
the  endless  hours  of  negotiation  and 
hard  work  expended  on  this  bill  by  our 
late  colleague,  Phillip  BxmTOH. 
Indeed,  we  must  all  be  grateful  for  his 
concern  for  our  environment. 

Mr.  BtntTON  was  well  aware  of  these 
problems,  and  had  graciously  agreed 
to  try  to  accommodate  whatever  solu- 
tion we  were  able  to  come  up  with  in 
my  district.  I  continue  to  believe  such 
an  agreement  is  possible,  and  we  will 
continue  our  work  toward  that  end. 
Nonetheless.  I  cannot  support  the  bill 
in  its  present  form,  and  I  will  be  voting 
against  it  with  the  hope  we  can  suc- 
cessfully resolve  the  remaining  contro- 
versies in  the  near  future. 

D  1500 

Mr.  TOUNO  of  Alaska.  Madam 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Bosco)  has  expired. 

Mr.  TOUNO  of  Alaska.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Bosco). 

Mr.  BOSCO.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
Shield  to  the  gentleman  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  TOUNO  of  Alaska.  Bfodam 
Chairman.  I  would  like  to  commend 


the  gentleman  in  the  well  for  his 
statement,  again  restating  the  fact 
that  600.000  acres,  is  that  not  true,  in 
the  gentleman's  district  is  in  this  bill? 

Mr.  BOSCO.  Tes.  And  I  might  say 
that  all  600,000  acres  of  it  are  not  con- 
tested, as  has  been  pointed  out  earlier. 
Much  of  that  area  would  be  very  ap- 
propriate for  wilderness. 

Mr.  TOUNO  of  Alaska.  The  gentle- 
man's comment  on  what  can  and 
cannot  be  done  in  the  utilization  of 
tools  to  manage  the  timber  is  well 
taken,  and  I  think  it  should  be  recog- 
nized that  the  substitute  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Shxtm- 
viTAT)  will  offer  is  one  I  believe  that 
the  gentleman  probably  could  support 
because  it  takes  into  consideration 
those  areas  that  are  noncontested  and 
allows  them  to  become  widemess. 

Again,  I  want  to  compliment  the 
gentleman  for  his  statement  in  bring- 
ing this  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  BOSCO.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  do  not  think 
the  whole  argiunent  must  be  put  in 
terms  of  timber  harvest  versus  wilder- 
ness, because  there  are  many  uses  of 
that  land  that  would  be  precluded  by 
wilderness  that  I  think  would  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  public. 

Mr.  TOUNG  of  Alaska.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  jrield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Lewis). 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Alaska  for  yield- 
ing. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  had  not 
planned  to  speak  in  general  debate 
today  on  this  measure;  but,  then,  at 
the  end  of  the  weekend  we  were  all 
shocked  by  hearing  of  the  sudden 
death  of  our  friend  and  colleague. 
Phillip  Burton  of  San  Francisco.  I 
had  the  privilege  of  getting  to  know 
Phillip  Burton  extremely  well  during 
the  years  I  served  in  the  California 
Legislature.  It  was  my  questionable 
privilege  to  represent  the  Republican 
Party  in  the  legislature  in  a  thing 
called  reapportionment.  And  suddenly 
it  came  to  our  attention  that  there 
was  a  fellow  from  San  Francisco  who 
knew  more  about  drawing  lines  in  our 
State  than  any  computer  ever 
dreamed  of.  Phil  arrived  at  our  door- 
step over  10  years  ago.  and  for  a 
period  of  about  2  months  literally 
spent  every  evening  with  us.  hour 
after  hour,  discussing  politics,  public 
affairs,  and  specifically  the  art  of 
drawing  lines.  An  incredible  human 
being  who  knew  more  about  every 
Member's  district,  whether  he  was  a 
Member  of  the  Senate  or  the  assembly 
or  the  Congress,  than  the  Individual 
Member  knew— Phil  had  a  phenome- 
nal capacity  for  work,  and  when  com- 
mitted to  a  cause,  he  was  unrelenting 
in  its  purpose. 

Ofttimes  in  the  House  I  am  dis- 
turbed by  the  intensity  of  partisan 
politics  around  here.   Phil  Burton. 


while  partisan,  much  more  was  a 
Member  of  Congress  who  was  con- 
cerned about  issues,  and  when  he  cut 
out  a  subject  area  to  work  on,  you  can 
bet  your  life  he  was  going  to  make  a 
change. 

Well,  in  line  drawing,  his  expertise 
was  not  limited  to  reapportionment. 
Shortly  upon  arriving  here.  I  learned 
about  a  thing  called  RARE  II.  and 
Phil  Burton  was  in  the  midst  of  de- 
ciding Just  how  much  of  our  State  and 
other  States  we  could  afford  to  pass 
on  to  the  public  realm.  And  he  was  se- 
rious about  it. 

Today  we  were  going  to  have.  I , 
thought,  one  of  the  most  fantastic  de- 
bates that  we  might  have  had  in  the 
short  time  that  I  have  been  here— be- 
cause he  loved  a  battle.  And  some  of 
us  were  relishing  the  thought  of  Join- 
ing that  battle.  I  must  say  that  Phil  is 
probably  looking  down  with  great  dis- 
appointment that  we  were  not  able  to 
engage  those  horns  that  would  create 
a  clamor  aroimd  this  place  like  we 
have  not  seen  for  some  time. 

The  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberling),  indicated  that 
this  bill  was  virtually  80  percent  of 
that  which  Mr.  Burton  had  brought 
before  us  last  year  and  that  most  of 
the  Members  whose  districts  were  af- 
fected were  satisfied  with  the  measure. 
I  must  say,  Madam  Chairman,  that 
indeed  the  bill  is  80  percent,  or  prob- 
ably more,  of  that  which  Mr.  Burton 
had  presented  before.  But  I  would  sug- 
gest that  the  bill  is  far  from  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Members  whose  districts 
are  affected.  I  would  hope  that  we  wiU 
be  able  on  the  Senate  side  to  work  the 
sort  of  compromise  we  would  have 
been  able  to  work  with  Mr.  Burton. 
for,  as  you  know,  he  was  a  master  at 
that  process  of  compromise. 

But  to  illustrate  the  point,  my  dis- 
trict includes  a  little  coimty  called 
Inyo  Coimty.  It  is  probably  larger 
than  most  of  your  districts.  It  only  in- 
volves 12,500-plus  square  miles.  That 
county  is  98.5  percent  in  the  public 
realm.  And  all  this  bill  does  is  to  sug- 
gest that  that  is  not  enough— that  we 
ought  to  transfer  another  110.000 
acres  into  additional  public  controL 
And  the  land  affected  in  no  way, 
slU4>e  or  form  reflects  classic  wilder- 
ness territory.  It  Is  tabletop  land.  Most 
of  the  geology  is  made  up  of  stone  and 
granite  and  volcanic  ash  that  you 
could  not  hike  through  if  you  wanted 
to.  But  it  is  included  in  the  bill  be- 
cause there  are  a  few  people  within 
some  of  thase  organizations  that  like 
the  Govenunent  to  direct  all  of  our 
lives,  who  want  to  connect  two  wilder- 
ness areas.  And  the  way  they  accom- 
plish their  goal  is  to  spend  over  %\  mil- 
lion of  the  taxpayers'  money  to  buy 
these  nonwildemess  acres.  Land  that 
presently  is  of  high  recreation  use 
that  many,  many  people  enjoy  week  in 
and  week  out.  E^xperts  attest  to*  the 
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fact  that  this  land  ia  in  no  way  wilder- 
ness. Nonetheless,  it  is  in  the  bill.  And 
I  was  never  consulted.  But.  on  the 
other  hand,  I  am  a  relatively  new 
Member,  so  why  should  my  district  be 
consulted? 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  Madam  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  jrleld? 

Mi.  LETWIS  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Bir.  SEIBERLINO.  Of  course  I 
intend  to  work  with  the  Members  as 
this  bill  works  its  way  through  the 
Senate  and  conference,  and  if  the  gen- 
tleman is  familiar  with  my  handling  of 
legislation,  I  do  it  a  little  differently 
than  Mr.  BuRioif,  but  my  objective  is 
the  same— to  try  to  reach  something 
that  the  Members  can  live  with. 

I  would  point  out  to  the  gentleman 
that  this  bill  does  not  provide  for 
buying  any  land.  We  are  only  dealing 
with  land  that  is  already  in  Federal 
ownership. 

With  respect  to  Inyo  County,  we 
found  that  the  land  that  they  were 
complaining  about  is  being  put  in  wil- 
derness is  actually  40  miles  north  of 
the  wilderness  area  provided  for  by 
this  bill.  So  I  do  not  think  they  quite 
understand  what  we  were  doing. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  chairman,  I  think,  per- 
hi4»,  because  Mr.  Burton  was  concen- 
trating on  this  bill  so,  there  is  a  need 
for  staff  to  do  some  additional  home- 
work, for  there  is  private  land  that 
would  have  to  be  purchased  that  is  in 
my  district  that  is  in  this  bill. 

Another  example:  There  is  an  exist- 
ing ski  resort  located  in  my  district 
that  is  in  the  bill.  I  presume  that  is 
not  public  land,  since  private  parties 
are  paying  the  taxes  upon  it. 

The  real  point  is  this:  We  are  not 
going  to  be  able  to  have  the  debate 
today  we  were  going  to  have.  I  was 
looking  forward  with  some  delight  to 
the  debate,  knowing  that  we  would  go 
down  the  tubes  here  because  people 
walk  on  the  floor  and  knee  jerk,  throw 
away  a  vote  for  wilderness  when  it 
does  not  affect  their  State  or  their  dis- 
trict. 

I  will  never  forget  the  time  that  the 
gentleman  from  Alaska  stood  in  the 
well  with  tears  rolling  down  his  face, 
begging  the  membership  to  recognize 
that  it  was  his  district  that  was  being 
affected  during  the  Alaska  lands 
debate.  That  the  people  who  know 
Alaska  are  his  peope.  That  the  people 
who  truly  love  the  wilderness  that  is 
Alaska  are  his  constituents.  That  the 
citizens  who  want  to  preserve  the  envi- 
ronment of  that  vast  region  are  his 
citizens.  But  who  would  listen?  The 
majority  around  here  come  to  the 
floor  and  cast  a  vote  for  the  self-an- 
nointed  environmental  lobbies— so 
long  as  it  affects  someone  else's  dis- 
trict. 

Mr.  UDATiTi  Madam  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Fazio). 


Mr.  FAZIO.  I  thank  the  Chairman 
for  yielding.  It  is  always  a  great  pleas- 
ure to  follow  to  the  podium  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Lewis),  who  spoke  so  eloquently 
about  his  appreciation  for  the  talent 
of  the  late  I»hillip  Burtom,  and  I 
think  also  adds  a  great  deal  to  the 
process  itself  by  the  very  nature  in 
which  he  has  discussed  the  problem  as 
it  relates  to  his  own  district.  It  is  in 
this  bipartisan  spirit  that  I  remain  ul- 
timately optimistic  about  the  eventual 
outcome  of  this  issue. 

I  want  everyone  to  understand  that  I 
in  no  way  demean  the  concerns  about 
Jobs  that  my  colleagues  have,  particu- 
larly Mr.  Chappie.  Mr.  Shumway,  Mr. 
Bosco,  who  opposed  this  measure, 
and,  I  understand,  Mr.  Pashatan  as 
well.  But  I  think  it  is  important  that 
we  understand  the  process  we  have 
traditionally  gone  through  on  legisla- 
tion of  this  type.  We  must  conduct  our 
further  negotiations  in  the  Senate. 
And  I  am  here  today,  therefore  to 
strongly  urge  that  we  move  this  not 
perfect  but  very  sound  and  essential 
legislation  along  to  the  other  body. 

I  regret,  as  we  all  do,  that  the 
former  chairman  of  this  subcommit- 
tee, the  late  Phillip  Bxtrton,  cannot 
provide  the  ultimate  compromise  that 
he  would  have  so  certainly  reached. 
But  I  know  that  others  can  take  his 
place  in  this  particular  context,  and  I 
know  they  will  find  ways  to  further 
perfect  this  legislation  in  the  months 
ahead. 

There  is  no  need  to  adopt  fundamen- 
tal amendments  and  no  need  to  hold 
back  on  the  passage  of  this  bill  at  this 
time.  If  anything,  I  think  we  all  ought 
to  feel  an  even  greater  urgency  to 
move  it  to  the  Senate,  to  work  with 
our  Senators  to  resolve  the  few  re- 
maining impediments  that  do  remain 
as  we  make  this  bill  something  that 
every  Member  of  our  delegation  can 
strongly  support. 
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I  had  the  opportunity  to  work  out  a 
specific  problem  with  former  Con- 
gressmen Johnson  and  Clausen,  the 
problem  of  Snow  Mountain.  It  now  is 
an  issue  that  needs  to  be  addressed  by 
Mr.  Chappie  and  Mr.  Bosco.  I  think 
that  issue  has  been  permanently  re- 
solved. It  is  typical  of  the  way  in 
which  we  can  in  a  bipartisan  fashion 
work  together  to  iron  out  differences. 

That  process  will  continue.  It  will  be 
possible  to  work  with  our  new  Senator 
Wilson  and  with  Senator  Cranston  to 
make  certain  that  this  bill  fulfills  the 
goals  that  we  all  have,  and  I  urge 
strongly  a  rejection  of  amendments 
and  support  for  final  passage  of  it  at 
this  time. 

Because  this  is  a  good  bill  which  has 
profited  greatly  from  extensive  discus- 
sion and  analysis.  While  it  may  not  yet 
be  perfect,  it  has  reached  a  form  in 


which  the  Members  of  this  House  can 
support  it. 

In  an  area  formerly  in  my  district 
known  as  Snow  Mountain,  we  were 
able  to  work  with  the  drafters  of  this 
bill  several  years  ago  to  strike  a  fair 
balance  between  landowners,  the  re- 
source interests,  and  others  to  archi- 
tect boundaries  that  will  provide  about 
37,000  acres  of  pure  wilderness  within 
a  2-hour  drive  of  major  northern  Cali- 
fornia population  centers. 

Very  recently  it  has  been  brought  to 
my  attention  that  some  potential 
trans-Sierra  powerline  routes  may  find 
their  direction  more  difficult  as  a 
result  of  some  wilderness  boundaries 
in  the  bill.  I  have  full  confidence  that 
the  legitimacy  of  this  problem  can  be 
analyzed  fully  as  the  bill  is  developed 
in  the  Senate  and  in  conference,  and  I 
have  no  hesitancy  in  recommending 
this  measure  to  my  colleagues.  Its  pas- 
sage is  a  fitting  tribute  to  our  late  col- 
league Phil  Burton  and  it  has  broad 
support  in  our  State  as  the  Sacramen- 
to Bee  editorial  makes  clear. 

[From  the  Sacr&mento  Bee,  Mar.  24, 1983] 

Arothss  Chance  por  Wildbbnus 

Twice  before.  California's  concressional 
representatives  have  been  in  near-total 
agreement,  as  have  most  of  the  Interested 
groups  within  the  state,  about  how  the  still- 
untouched  federal  lands  in  California 
should  be  treated  in  the  future.  Yet  twice, 
the  bill  that  would  codify  this  agreement 
Into  federal  law  has  been  passed  overwhelm- 
ingly in  the  House  and  then  tabled  in  the 
Senate.  The  Reagan  administration  opposed 
it,  and  because  former  Sen.  S.  I.  Hayakawa 
also  opposed  it.  the  Senate  Republican  lead- 
ership was  able  to  declare  that  the  Califor- 
nia delegation  was  split  and  therefore  no 
action  on  the  bill  was  possible.  This  year, 
because  Hayakawa  has  been  replaced  by 
California's  new  Republican  Sen.  Pete 
Wilson,  there  is  finally  a  chance  to  act. 

The  bill,  authored  by  Rep.  Phil  Burton, 
would  give  permanent  wilderness  protection 
to  2.2  million  acres  of  the  6.5  million  acres 
of  national  forest  in  California  that  are  still 
roadless  and  in  pristine  condition  and  have 
not  yet  been  allocated  to  either  preservation 
or  development.  (Another  2.1  million  acres 
of  California's  national  forests  are  already 
In  the  wilderness  protection  system.)  The 
Burton  bill  would  free  the  rest  of  the  still- 
wild  lands— about  4.3  million  acres— for  tim- 
bering, the  building  of  logging  roads  and 
other  uses,  either  immediately  or,  in  some 
cases,  after  further  study. 

The  numbers  were  hammered  out  in  con- 
gressional hearings  that  dealt,  parcel  by 
parcel,  with  each  territory  and  its  local  com- 
munity and  industries.  If  Burton  and  his 
colleagues  have  not  fully  satisfied  the 
timber  companies,  they  have  not,  by  a  long 
shot,  caved  in  to  the  environmentalists 
either.  And  while  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion wants  far  more  development  permitted 
In  the  national  forests,  the  bill  meets  impor- 
tant administration  needs,  too. 

It  would,  for  instance,  lift  a  court  injunc- 
tion against  development  of  certain  forest 
lands  in  California  that  was  Imposed  be- 
cause the  U.S.  Forest  Service  had  not  ade- 
quately studied  them.  The  Burton  bill 
would  put  some  of  those  lands  into  the  pro- 
tected wilderness  system,  but  free  about 


two-thirds  for  development.  The  bill  also 
would  explicitly  prohibit  legal  chaUenget  to 
the  administration's  development  efforts  in 
many  other  Callfomia  areas— something  the 
administration  has  been  worried  about  ever 
since  it  lost  the  last  lawsuit.  In  addition,  the 
biU  adopts,  in  total,  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's recommendations  for  wilderness  des- 
ignations within  the  national  parks  in  Cali- 
fornia, which  are  administered  separately 
from  the  national  forests. 

Sen.  Wilson  should  not  have  any  problem 
in  principle  with  such  a  sensible  and  well- 
supported  resolution  of  a  battle  that  has 
been  dragging  on  for  years.  Moreover,  Rep. 
Burton  and  the  doeens  of  California  co- 
sponsors  of  his  bill  have  said  they  are  will- 
ing to  make  further  compromises  in  the  de- 
tails of  the  agreement  to  win  Wilson's  sup- 
port. The  prognosis  is  more  promising  than 
It  ever  has  been. 

But  all  sides  had  better  act  soon.  Because 
of  the  California  court  decision  enjoining 
development  of  certain  wild  lands,  the 
Reagan  administration  recently  decided 
that  all  past  Forest  Service  recommenda- 
tions about  the  disposal  of  these  lands  are 
now  up  for  grabs  again.  And  the  administra- 
tion has  threatened  that,  while  it  is  coming 
up  with  new  recommendations,  It  will  allow 
development  in  any  forest  area  where  Con- 
gress or  the  courts  haven't  specifically  pro- 
hibited it.  This  includes  over  1  million  acres 
in  California  that  the  Forest  Service  itself 
had  originally  recommended  for  wilderness 
preservation  and  had  been  protecting  until 
now. 

This  ploy  was  designed  by  the  administra- 
tion to  scare  the  Califomians  in  Congress 
into  adopting  the  Reagan  wilderness  pack- 
age. But  with  a  better  plan  of  their  own  al- 
ready hammered  out,  the  Califomians,  for- 
tunately, have  an  alternative.  The  sooner 
they  adopt  It,  the  less  of  California's  last  re- 
maining wilderness  will  be  lost  irretrievably 
to  the  encroachments  of  industry. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
California,  (Mr.  Panetta). 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Madam  Chairman.  I, 
too,  urge  support  for  the  passage  of 
H.R.  1437,  legislation  that  has  been 
adopted  by  the  96th  and  97th  Con- 
gresses. 

It  does,  indeed,  protect  some  of  the 
more  important  areas  of  the  State:  Yo- 
semlte.  Sequoia.  Kings  Canyon,  Mill 
Creek,  areas  in  my  district  as  well  such 
as  Ventana  that  are  important  to  pro- 
tect for  the  State  and  the  Nation. 

Also,  it  seeks  to  settle  the  controver- 
sy over  RARE  II.  I  understand  that 
there  can  always  be  better  compro- 
mises, and  I  understand  that  many  of 
these  issues  are  controversial.  I  am 
sensitive  to  that.  But  we  cannot  con- 
stantly study  and  restudy  these  issues 
at  additional  cost,  and  we  are  tallying 
about  $2  million  to  $4  million  if  you 
want  to  continue  to  study  this  issue. 
We  cannot  continue  to  delay  this  issue 
over  and  over  and  over  again.  I  think 
it  has  to  be  resolved  now.  It  is  a  good 
basis  for  bargaining.  Obviously,  there 
will  be  compromises  made  on  the 
Senate  side.  I  think  we  ought  to  be 
sensitive  to  that  process  and  allow  the 
process  to  work  its  will. 

This  is  also,  I  think,  a  tribute  to  the 
work  of  Phu.  Bttrtoh.  It  is  a  reflection 


of  his  careful  work  on  such  legislation. 
I  think  it  is  important  to  pass  this,  not 
only  because  of  the  good  it  does  for 
California  but  l>ecause  it  is  a  living  me- 
morial to  the  work  and  dedication  of  a 
man  whose  goal  was  protecting  our  re- 
sources. 

Mr.    YOUNG    of    Alaska.    Madam 
Chairman,  I  3ield  3  minutes  to  the~ 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Pash- 
atan). 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  should  like  to 
Join  in  the  remarlts  made  by  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  California 
(Ml.  Lewis). 

In  my  short  time  here,  I  had  the  op- 
portunity to  become  acquainted  with 
and  then  to  become  friends  with  the 
Honorable  Philip  Burton.  I  regret  his 
most  untimely  passing.  I  also  looked 
forward  to  engaging  in  what  would 
have  been  a  very  sharp  and  yet  mean- 
ingful exchange  on  the  issue  of  this 
California  wilderness  bill. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  under 
the  Carter  administration,  if  I  have 
my  fig\ires  right,  the  Forest  Service 
recommended  that  1.2  million  acres  be 
submitted.  Their  White  House 
brought  that  up  to  1.3  million,  and  I 
think  this  bill  contemplates  an 
amount  considerably  more  than  that, 
about  1  million  acres  more. 

So  I  would  have  to  be  one  who 
should  stand  to  oppose  the  bill.  Our 
late  friend,  Mr.  Burton,  was  aware  of 
that.  We  had  discussions.  Our  lines  of 
communications,  as  they  always  were, 
were  open  on  this  particular  bill,  and  I 
was  looldng  forward  to  engaging  in 
some  very  interesting  and  pointed 
debate  on  various  aspects  of  the  bill. 

I  know  the  House  is  going  to  pass 
this  bill  without  any  particular  delay. 
In  many  ways  it  Is  the  last  tribute  to 
this  master  of  politics  and  procedure 
who  has  been  taken  from  us  in  an  un- 
timely fashion,  and  yet  I  urge  all  the 
Members  to  take  into  consideration 
that  there  are  some  Members  whose 
districts  were  particularly  affected  by 
this  bill  in  a  manner  that  was  not  inur- 
ing necessarily  to  the  benefit  of  the 
people  who  live  in  those  districts,  and 
also  to  take  that  into  consideration  as 
these  proceedings  go  on. 

I  shall  have  more  to  say  on  the  bill 
at  a  later  time. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Callfomia  (Mr.  Bates). 

Mr.  BATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  his  time  to  me. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  wish  to  speak  in 
support  of  the  California  Wilderness 
Act,  H.R.  1437. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  I  have 
spoken  since  the  death  of  Congress- 
man Phil  Burton,  and  I  think  he  was 
one  of  the  great  environmentalists 
that  this  country  has  ever  produced. 
This  act  is  one  of  many  of  his  efforts, 
and  I  hope  it  will  be  enacted. 


Madam  Chairman,  I  think  the  mis- 
takes of  the  development  projects  that 
have  occurred  in  this  coimtiy  are  too . 
numerous  to  mention,  but  the  land 
and  the  resources  that  have  been  per- 
manently lost  can  never  be  retrieved.  I 
think  a  conservative  approach  is  war- 
ranted. No  bill  is  perfect,  but  if  we ' 
must  err,  we  should  err  on  the  side  of 
the  public  interest  to  set  aside  this . 
land.  For  to  lose  this  opportunity  by 
not  setting  aside  and  designating  these 
areas  as  wilderness,  I  think,  would  be 
an  irretrievable  loss.  I  urge  its  support. 

Madam  Chairman.  I  think  one  key 
compromise  to  note,  for  those  who  are 
Interested  in  pushing  the  development 
side  of  the  issue  is  that  the  enactment 
of  this  legislation  will  resolve  the 
RARE  II  issue  in  Callfomia  and  let 
the  court  injunction  which  currently 
prohibits  580.000  acres  of  land  from 
being  dealt  with  and  planned,  and 
allow  the  national  forest  planning  ef- 
forts to  go  forward. 

So  I  urge  its  enactment  today. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Madam 
Chairman,  how  much  time  do  I  have 
left? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Young)  has  9  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  4  minutes. 

I  want  to  get  back  to  the  thesis. 
Madam  Chairman,  that  there  are 
Members  In  this  body  who  are  affected 
by  this  legislation.  There  was  a  gentle- 
man who  mentioned  that  we  could  not 
study  this  any  longer,  it  cost  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  money. 

But  the  facts  are,  we  are  not  listen- 
ing to  the  studies.  We  are  not  listening 
to  the  experts.  We  are  not  listening  to 
the  people  who  really  understand  the 
issue.  We  are  listening  to  the  special 
interests.  As  long  as  it  is  outside  your 
district.  It  is  easy  to  do. 

The  previous  speaker,  I  do  not  think 
he  has  any  wilderness  other  than  the 
San  Diego  Zoo,  and  I  think  It  is  terri- 
bly wrong  for  him  to  speak  about 
someone's  district  that  has  700,000 
acres  in  it. 

Again,  most  people  and  those  special 
interest  groups  are  disregarding  that 
man  can  still  become  Involved  in  Earth 
services  and  maintain  its  environmen- 
tal quality.  We  have  made  some  mis- 
takes. That  I  will  admit.  But  by  pass- 
ing wilderness  legislation  we  preclude 
man's  activity  to  Improve  upon  na- 
ture's efforts.  We  cannot  have  fish  re- 
habilitation. We  cannot  fight  the  bee- 
tles and  the  forest  fires.  We  cannot 
really  take  care  of  the  land  as  we 
should  be  charged  with  because  we  are 
the  only  species  that  can  do  so. 

Yes.  there  are  some  areas  that 
should  be  wilderness.  But  the  legisla- 
tion that  we  are  dealing  with  today  is 
beyond  anyone  else's  recommendation 
and  the  experts  Included,  from  liberal 
administration  to  conservative  admin- 
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istration.  But  more  than  that,  I  am 
urging  the  listening  Members  of  this 
body  to  vote  for  the  substitute  that 
will  be  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Shttmwat).  If  it  Is  de- 
feated, so  be  It.  But  that  is  the  true 
measure  of  listening  to  the  experts, 
not  Mr.  Shumway.  This  was  done  by 
those  people  who  we  employed  at  a 
great  cost  in  money  to  make  the  rec- 
ommendations. Support  Mr.  Shum- 
WAT's  bill.  We  will  stiU  have  millions 
of  acres  in  the  California  wilderness 
area.  We  will  still  recognize  those  pris- 
tbie,  unique  areas  that  will  still  ailow 
those  areas  outside  that  should  be 
better  managed  by  man  to  be  left  out- 
side. 

Let  us  vote  that  way.  And  it  will  be. 
yes,  a  tribute  to  the  deceased  col- 
league, because  last  year  basically  that 
is  what  that  biU  was. 
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But  this  year  it  goes  far  beyond 
what  anyone  thought  it  would  be.  We 
met  for  negotiation  purposes.  Now  we 
are  going  to  send  a  bill  over  to  the 
Senate  and  say,  "let  the  Senate  work 
it  out" 

With  all  due  respect  to  my  good 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Seiberlinc),  who  does  an  excel- 
lent Job,  I  would  feel  a  lot  better  if  I 
was  confident  that  the  Senators  from 
California  would  be  willing  to  work  it 
down  and  work  out  a  compromise  in 
the  middle.  I  am  not  sure  but  what 
they  wiU  buy  what  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  is  going  to  offer.  That  is 
not  fair  to  Mr.  Shumway.  Mr.  Chappie, 
Bfr.  Pashayan,  and  other  Members 
from  California  who  have  districts  af- 
fected. The  Senators  represent  the 
State,  but  these  Members  represent 
those  districts,  and  we  have  to  keep  re- 
minding ourselves  that  this  should  be 
a  body  of  a  representative  form  of  gov- 
ernment and  not  necessarily  the  na- 
tional good  as  long  as  we  are  in  Con- 
gress. That  is  what  is  important  here. 
It  Is  their  districts,  and  we  should  be 
listening  to  them. 

The  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Lewis)  has  made  this  comment  before 
about  the  battle  of  the  Alaslca  amend- 
ment. I  could  possibly  understand  that 
a  little  bit  because  Alaska  in  its  own 
right  is  unique.  There  is  only  one  Con- 
gressman from  Alaska,  there  are  375 
million  acres  of  land  there,  we  are 
5.480  miles  away,  and  there  was  a  na- 
tional interest  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  it  at  that  time.  But  I 
think  in  this  case,  when  we  have  a 
miiltlple-Representative  State  such  as 
California,  those  districts  which  are 
affected  should  be  listened  to. 

Madam  Chairman,  that  is  what  the 
biU  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  SHimwAY)  does.  I  do  not  think 
any  Member  who  has  land  in  the  area 
objects  to  that  bill,  but  they  do  object 
to  the  bill  that  we  have  before  us  right 
now. 


Madam  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

K(r.  UDALL.  Madam  Chairman,  may 
I  inquire,  how  much  time  do  I  have  re- 
maining? 

The  C:HAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall)  has  3  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Madam  Chairman,  we 
only  have  one  speaker  left,  and  I  yield 
the  remaining  time  on  our  side  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Weaver). 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
thank  my  fine  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall).  for 
yielding  me  this  time. 

This  bill  is  the  final  legislative  testa- 
ment to  one  of  the  greatest  careers  in 
this  Congress,  that  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Phillip  Burtoh), 
who  was  responsible  for.  I  am  sure,  as 
much  fine  legislation,  always  in  the 
public  interest,  as  any  Member  who 
has  ever  served  here. 

This  bill  takes  nothing  away.  The 
lands,  the  trees,  the  minerals,  and  the 
rivers  wUl  all  stiU  be  there.  What  this 
bill  does  is  say  that  we  leave  as  nature 
gave  it  to  us  certain  amounts  of  land 
so  that  nature  itself  can  produce  the 
things  that  nature  has  always  pro- 
duced. 

Nature  fights  beetles  best.  It  is  when 
man  comes  into  the  pictvu«  that  you 
have  problems.  As  the  California  di- 
rector of  the  department  of  fish  and 
game  said,  north  coast  counting  sta- 
tions over  the  past  three  decades  have 
shown  declines  of  66  percent  in  steel- 
head,  declines  of  65  percent  in  silver 
salmon,  and  declines  of  64  percent  in 
king  salmon.  That  is  what  happens 
when  we  have  development,  and  when 
we  leave  these  lands  in  nature,  we  not 
only  learn  about  what  we  are  doing  to 
the  other  lands  but  we  allow  nature  to 
heal  some  of  these  woimds. 

On  the  Trinity  River,  I  have  seen 
gravel  up  to  the  very  bottoms  of  the 
bridges,  making  it  impossible,  of 
course,  for  the  salmon  to  spawn.  I 
have  had  to  vote  for  money  in  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs to  build  dams,  not  for  water  in 
the  Trinity  River  area  but  for  dirt  to 
keep  the  dirt  from  washing  down  and 
filling  in  the  rivers  where  the  timber 
has  been  logged  off  on  steep  slopes. 

The  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Public  Lands  and  I  flew  3  days  in 
helicopters  over  the  Trinity  and 
northern  California  forests,  and  what 
we  saw  was  vast  areas  where  the  pri- 
vate lands  had  been  denuded  to  the 
point  where  they  were  deserts.  Then 
we  saw  the  great  national  forests,  the 
Trinities,  the  SLskyous.  and  others, 
and  we  saw  key  spawning  streams  still 
capable  of  spawning  fish,  and  key 
areas  that  are  essential  to  Nature's 
balance.  These  are  the  few  areas  we 
want  to  preserve  in  this  bill. 

What  does  it  amount  to  In  these 
northern  California  forests?  It 
amounts  to  4  or  5  percent  of  the 


timber,  and  that  is  all.  We  get  u  a 
reward  the  saving  of  streams  and  the 
preserving  of  certain  areas  that  wlU 
remain  secure  in  the  balance  of 
Nature,  a  balance  Phil  BtmTOH  may 
not  have  observed  himself  but  did  so 
much  to  protect  for  others. 

•  Mr.  MATSUI.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  1437,  the 
California  Wilderness  Act  of  1983.  As 
the  guiding  spirit  behind  the  conserva- 
tion movement  in  the  United  States,  I 
cannot  think  of  a  more  fitting  tribute 
to  the  late  Phil  Burton  than  the  ap- 
proval of  this  legislative  proposal 
before  us  today. 

H.R.  1347  will  designate  specific 
lands  within  California-based  national 
forests  as  federally  protected  wilder- 
ness areas.  In  total,  over  2.3  million 
acres  in  58  national  forest  areas  would 
qualify  as  wilderness  and  another 
72.000  acres  will  be  protected  for  fur- 
ther wilderness  study.  The  enactment 
of  this  legislation  would  grant  finality 
to  the  RARE  II  process  for  my  State. 

I  supported  nearly  identical  legisla- 
tion in  the  96th  and  97th  Congresses, 
as  it  represented  an  appropriate 
method  by  which  to  protect  Califor- 
nia's irreplaceable  wilderness  lands. 
With  the  adoption  of  Chairman  Sei- 
berling's  amendment  this  afternoon, 
which  frees  specific  lands  from  fur- 
ther wilderness  study  until  the  mld- 
1990's.  H.R.  1437  wiU  protect  this  Na- 
tion's dwindling  wilderness  resources 
while  permitting  reasonable  multiple 
use  of  nonenvironmentally  sensitive 
areas. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  H.R.  1437  with  no 
weakening  amendments.  This  measure 
represents  a  necessary  step  in  our  con- 
tinuous commitment  to  preserve  vital 
wilderness  areas  for  ourselves  and 
future  generations  of  Americans.* 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Madam 
Chairman.  I  rise  today  to  add  my  sup- 
port to  H.R.  1437.  the  California  Wil- 
derness Act.  authored  by  my  greatly 
respected  and  distinguished  colleague 
from  California,  the  late  Phil  Burtoh. 
I  have  long  been  a  supporter  of  our 
wilderness  ssrstem.  and  applaud  this 
addition  to  permanently  preserved 
lands  in  California,  for  the  benefit  and 
enjoyment  of  generations  to  come. 

This  bill,  which  succeeds  similar  bills 
introduced  in  the  97th  Congress  and 
the  96th  Congress,  is  the  product  of  4 
years  of  debate  and  negotiation.  The 
California  delegation  and  the  Interior 
Committee  have  studied  each  portion 
of  the  biU  individually,  making  every 
effort  possible  to  resolve  any  resource 
conflicts. 

H.R.  1437  sets  aside  2.2  million  Cali- 
fornia acres  for  permanent  wilderness 
protection.  It  benefits  many  species  of 
California  wildlife,  through  the  pres- 
ervation of  several  vital  and  sensitive 
habitats.  Yet.  it  also  frees  up  lands 
previously  restricted  by  the  California 


court  injunction  and  eliminates  lands 
from  further  wilderness  study,  allow- 
ing them  to  be  used  for  timber  har- 
vesting. 

After  4  years  of  careful  consider- 
ation and  thoughtful  compromise.  I 
hope  that  the  dedicated  work  of  my 
colleague  will  not  be  wasted.  H.R.  1437 
is  a  thorough,  reasonable  piece  of  leg- 
islation and  I  give  my  wholehearted 
support  to  its  passage.* 

•  Mr.  BONETA.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
rise  to  support  the  California  wilder- 
ness bill. 

As  we  all  know,  and  will  discuss  later 
today,  this  bill  is  largely  the  work  of 
one  man.  Phil  Burton.  It  is  a  testimo- 
ny to  his  determination  and  dedication 
to  preserving  and  protecting  our  natu- 
ral resources.  This  bill  will  be  one  of 
many  monuments  to  him. 

But  it  is  important  to  remember  that 
this  legislation  stands  proudly  on  its 
own  merits.  Those  areas  to  be  desig- 
nated as  wilderness  are  entirely 
worthy  and  deserving  of  that  status. 
Just  as  importantly,  those  areas  re- 
leased from  further  study  will  be  avail- 
able for  appropriate  careful  resource 
management. 

California  and  the  Nation  needs  this 
legislation.  We  cannot  afford  nor  do 
we  need  the  time  or  the  money  to  re- 
study  these  areas  once  again.  Let  us 
act  now,  let  us  act  to  protect  these 
areas  for  all  of  the  people  of  Califor- 
nia and  the  Nation.  Let  us  once  again 
make  plain  our  commitment  and  dedi- 
cation to  continuing  our  role  as  the 
wise  and  carefiil  steward  of  our  land, 
our  water  and  our  air. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  bill. 

Thank  you.* 

•  Mr.  LEVINE  6f  California.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  sorrow  and  in  deep 
admiration  for  our  late  colleague  Con- 
gressman Phil  Burton.  Phil  was  not 
only  a  good  friend,  but  an  effective 
and  committed  legislator.  Phil  served 
as  an  inspiration  to  me  as  someone 
who  was  deeply  committed  to  protect- 
ing our  precious  environment. 

With  great  respect  for  Phil,  and  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bill,  I  express  my 
strong  support  for  Phil's  last  legisla- 
tive project— one  which  was  dear  to 
his  heart— H.R.  1437,  the  California's 
Wilderness  Act.  This  blU  would  pre- 
serve some  of  California's  most  beauti- 
ful areas. 

This  body  has  expressed  strong  sup- 
port for  this  bill  in  the  past,  as  it  has 
passed  the  House  on  two  previous  oc- 
cassions.  In  contrast  to  previous  at- 
tempts, there  is  promise  for  passage  in 
the  Senate  this  session. 

I  represent  50  miles  of  California's 
most  gorgeous  coastline.  My  constitu- 
tents  have  a  deep  appreciation  for  the 
environment  and  cherish  the  opportu- 
nity to  visit  wilderness  areas.  H.R. 
1437  designates  several  wilderness 
areas  surroimding  the  Los  Angeles 
area  including.  Fish  Canyon,  Dick 
Smith.  Sheep  Mountain.  San  Jacinto. 


Cucamonga.  and  Granite  Peak.  The 
bill  also  Includes  areas  throughout  the 
rest  of  Callfomla  such  as  the  acreage 
in  Yosemite  National  Park,  which  are 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  places  I 
have  visited  in  the  world. 

The  passage  of  the  California  Wil- 
derness Act  today  would  be  a  fine  and 
appropriate  tribute  to  our  colleague 
Congressman  Phil  Bxtrton.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  in  favor  of  H.R. 
1437  so  that  in  the  future  we,  as  well 
as  future  generations,  can  enjoy  some 
of  the  most  precious  areas  in  the  coun- 
try.*   

*  ISi.  PATTERSON.  Bfadam  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R. 
1437,  the  California  Wilderness  Act  of 
1983.  and  I  commend  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  of  Public  Lands  and 
National  Parks  for  his  diligence  in  pur- 
suing the  passage  of  this  legislation. 
This  proposal  has  been  under  consid- 
eration for  a  number  of  years  and  very 
similar  legislation  has  been  over- 
whelmingly passed  by  this  Chamber 
during  the  96th  and  97th  Congresses. 

HJl.  1437  establishes  a  number  of 
desired  new  wilderness  areas,  defines 
logical  boundaries  for  several  existing 
wildernesses,  makes  other  lands  avail- 
able for  appropriate  development,  and 
provides  for  future  decision  on  certain 
controversial  areas  where  additional 
facts  are  needed  before  a  final  decision 
can  be  made.  This  legislation  is  a  bal- 
anced bill  and  represents  the  efforts  of 
many  Members  of  the  California  con- 
gressional delegation,  who  under  the 
devoted  leadership  of  our  colleague 
Phil  Burton,  worked  together  to 
forge  a  compromise  out  of  many  di- 
verse interests  and  philosophical  views 
regarding  national  wilderness  areas. 
We  could  not  offer  a  more  fitting  me- 
morial to  Phil  Burton  than  to  expedi- 
tiously consider  and  pass  the  Califor- 
nia wilderness  bill  without  amend- 
ment. 

As  our  Nation's  largest  State,  Cali- 
fornia has  many  unique  natural  re- 
sources and  wildlife  that  require  and 
warrant  protection.  Many  species  of 
animals  are  dependent  upon  old- 
growth  forests  for  their  existence.  De- 
spite the  fact  that  there  currently  is  a 
shortage  of  such  lands  that  are  pri- 
vately owned  we  cannot,  with  a  good 
conscience,  trust  the  future  of  these 
species  to  landowners  who  have  no  un- 
derstanding of  the  needs  of  the  indi- 
gent wildlife  or  any  incentive  for  pre- 
serving their  habitat.  The  most  bla- 
tant example  of  such  a  travesty  has 
been  the  repeated  destruction  of 
prime  salmon  and  steelhead  habitats 
through  inappropriate  or  poorly 
planned  development  of  the  surround- 
ing forests.  Other  areas  included  in 
the  bill  provide  some  of  the  last  habi- 
tat for  a  variety  of  species  absolutely 
dependent  upon  wilderness,  including 
the  endangered  California  condor,  the 
Sierran  big  horn  sheep,  and  the  south- 
em  wolverine. 


Try  as  one  might,  it  is  a  dlfflcult 
task  to  place  economic  values  on  the 
intangible  qualities  of  wilderness.  For 
the  urban  dwellers  of  my  own  district 
in  Orange  Coimty.  the  knowledge  that 
the  San  Mateo  Canyon  Wilderness  is 
within  an  hour's  drive  offers  peace  of 
mind  in  the  bustle  of  daily  living.  Even 
if  one  were  not  inclined  to  visit  the 
area,  which  is  accessible  by  public 
transportation,  there  is  comfort  in 
knowing  that  not  all  of  the  land  is  cov- 
ered with  highways,  homes,  and  ham- 
burger stands— in  knowing  that  our 
children's  children  will  share  in  the 
treasures  of  this  great  land. 

Madam  Chairman,  the  biU  we  have 
before  us  is  the  product  of  years  of 
study,  debate  and  successful  negotia- 
tion. Twice  the  House  has  favorably 
passed  similar  legislation.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  do  the  same  today.  H.R. 
1437  should  be  passed  as  presented  by 
the  Interior  Committee  so  that  we 
move  closer  toward  resolving  the  wil- 
derness isssue  in  California.* 

Mr.  UDALL.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Madam 
Chairman.  I  have  no  fiuther  requests 
for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs now  printed  in  the  biU  shall  be 
considered  as  an  original  bill  for  the 
purpose  of  amendment  under  the  5- 
mlnute  rule.  Elach  section  of  said  sub- 
stitute shall  be  considered  as  having 
been  read.  It  shall  be  in  order  to  con- 
sider an  amendment  to  said  substitute 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  March  24,  1983.  by  Representative 
Burton  of  California. 

The  Clerk  wUl  designate  section  1. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Madam  Cliairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  text  of  the  bill,  HH.  1437.  is  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  HouMe  of 
Repretentativea  of  the  United  Statet  of 
America  in  Congres*  auembUd,  That  this 
Act  nuiy  be  cited  as  the  "California  Wilder- 
ness Act  of  1983". 

DESIGHATIOII  OP  WJlBKamsS 

Sk.  2.  (a)  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes 
of  the  TX^demeas  Act,  the  following  lands, 
as  generally  depicted  on  maps,  appropriate- 
ly referenced,  dated  July  1980  (except  as 
otherwise  dated)  are  hereby  designated  as 
wilderness,  and  therefore,  as  components  of 
the  National  Wilderness  Preservation 
System— 

(1)  certain  lands  in  the  Inyo  National 
Forest,  California,  which  comprise  approxi- 
mately forty-nine  thousand  nine  hundred 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
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tied  "Boundary  Peak  WUdemew  Pro- 
powd",  and  which  shall  be  known  as  the 
Boundary  Peak  WUdemess; 

(3)  certain  lands  in  the  Cleveland  National 
Forest,  California,  which  comprise  approxi- 
mately five  thousand  nine  hundred  acres,  as 
generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Ca- 
llente  Wilderness  Proposal"  dated  July  1980, 
and  which  shall  be  known  as  the  Caliente 
WUdemess; 

(3)  certain  lands  in  the  Eldorado  National 
f^}re8t,  California,  which  comprise  approxi- 
mately fourteen  thousand  acres,  as  general- 
ly depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Caples  Creek 
Wilderness— Proposed",  dated  November 
1980,  and  which  shall  be  known  as  the 
Caples  Creek  WUderaess; 

(4)  certain  lands  in  the  Lassen  National 
Forest,  California,  which  comprise  approxi- 
mately one  thousand  eight  hundred  acres, 
as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled 
"Caribou  Wilderness  Additions— Proposed", 
and  which  are  hereby  Incorporated  In,  and 
which  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  part  of  the 
Caribou  Wilderness  as  designated  by  Public 
Law  88-577; 

(5)  certain  lands  in  the  Stanislaus  and 
Toiyabe  National  Forests,  California,  which 
comprise  approximately  one  hundred  ninety 
thousand  acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a 
map  entitled  "Carson-Iceberg  Wilderness— 
Proposed",  and  which  shall  be  known  as  the 
Carson-Iceberg  Wilderness:  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  the  designation  of  the  Carson- 
Iceberg  Wilderness  shall  not  preclude  con- 
tinued motorized  access  to  those  previously 
existing  facilities  which  are  directly  related 
to  permitted  livestock  grazing  activities  In 
the  Wolf  Creek  Drainage  on  the  Toiyabe 
National  Forest  in  the  same  manner  and 
degree  in  which  such  access  was  occurring 
as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act; 

(6)  certain  lands  in  the  Shasta  Trinity  Na- 
tional Forest,  CalUomia,  which  comprise 
approximately  seven  thousand  three  hun- 
ched acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map 
entitled  "Castle  Crags  Wilderness— Pro- 
posed", and  which  shall  be  known  as  the 
Castle  Crags  WUdemess; 

(7>  certain  lands  In  the  Shasta  Trinity  Na- 
tional Forest,  California,  which  comprise 
approximately  eight  thousand  two  hundred 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled "Chancelulla  Wilderness— Proposed", 
and  which  shaU  be  known  as  Chancelulla 
Wilderness; 

(8)  certain  lands  in  the  Lassen  National 
Forest,  California,  which  comprise  approxi- 
mately fifteen  thousand  five  hundred  acres, 
as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled 
"Cinder  Buttes  Wilderness— Proposed",  and 
which  shall  be  known  as  the  Cinder  Buttes 
WUdemess: 

(9)  certain  lands  in  the  Angeles  National 
Forest,  California,  which  comprise  approxi- 
mately four  thousand  four  hundred  acres, 
as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Cu- 
camonga  WUdemess  Additions— Proposed", 
and  which  are  hereby  Incorporated  in,  and 
which  shaU  be  deemed  to  be  a  part  of  the 
Cucamonga  WUdemess  as  designated  by 
Public  Law  88-577; 

(10)  certain  lands  in  the  Inyo  National 
Forest,  California,  which  comprise  approxi- 
mately seven  thousand  six  hundred  acres,  as 
generaUy  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Deep 
Wells  Wilderness— Proposed",  and  which 
■hall  be  known  as  the  Deep  Wells  WUder- 


(11)  certain  lands  in  the  Los  Padres  Na- 
tional Forest,  which  comprise  approximate- 
ly sixty-seven  thousand  acres,  as  generaUy 
depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Dick  Smith  WU- 
demew   Propoaed",   dated  October,   1979. 


and  which  shall  be  known  as  Dick  Smith 
WUdemess:  Provided,  That  the  Act  of 
March  21.  1988  (83  SUt.  51),  which  estab- 
lished the  San  Rafael  WUdemess  is  hereby 
amended  to  transfer  four  hundred  and 
thirty  acres  of  the  San  Rafael  WUdemess  to 
the  Dick  Smith  WUdemess  and  establish  a 
line  one  hundred  feet  north  of  the  center- 
line  of  the  Buckhom  Fire  Road  as  the 
southeasterly  boundary  of  the  San  Rafael 
WUdemess,  as  depicted  on  a  map  entitled 
"Dick  Smith  WUdemess— Proposed",  and 
wherever  said  Buckhom  Fire  Road  passes 
between  the  San  Rafael  and  Dick  Smith 
WUdemesses  and  elsewhere  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Forest  Service,  it  shall  be  closed 
to  aU  motorized  vehicles  except  those  used 
by  the  Forest  Service  for  administrative 
purposes; 

(12)  certain  lands  in  the  Sierra  National 
Forest,  California,  which  comprise  approxi- 
mately thirty  thousand  acres,  as  generally 
depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Dinkey  Lakes 
WUdemess— Proposed",  and  which  shall  be 
known  as  the  Dinkey  Lakes  WUdemess:  Pro- 
vided, That  within  the  Dinkey  Lakes  WU- 
demess the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shaU 
permit  nonmotorized  dispersed  recreation  to 
continue  at  a  level  not  less  than  the  level  of 
use  which  occurred  during  calendar  year 
1979: 

(13)  certain  lands  in  the  Sequoia  National 
Forest,  California,  which  comprise  approxi- 
mately thirty-two  thousand  acres,  as  gener- 
ally depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Domeland 
WUdemess  Additions— Probosed",  dated 
March  1983.  and  which  are  hereby  incorpo- 
rated In.  and  which  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
part  of  the  i:>omeland  WUderaess  as  desig- 
nated by  PubUc  Law  88-577; 

(14)  certain  lands  In  the  Stanislaus  Na- 
tional Forest,  California,  which  comprise 
approximately  six  thousand  one  hundred 
acres,  as  generaUy  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled "Emigrant  WUdemess  Additions— Pro- 
posed", and  which  are  hereby  incorporated 
in,  and  which  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  part 
of  the  Emigrant  Wilderness  as  designated 
by  Public  Law  93-632; 

(15)  certain  lands  in  the  Inyo  National 
Forest,  CalUomia,  which  comprise  approxi- 
mately forty-six  thousand  four  hundred 
acres,  as  generaUy  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled "Excelsior  WUderaess— Proposed",  and 
which  shaU  be  known  as  the  Excelsior  WU- 
demess; 

(16)  certain  lands  in  the  Angeles  National 
Forest,  California,  which  comprise  approxi- 
mately thirty-two  thousand  nine  hundred 
acres,  as  generaUy  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled "Fish  Canyon  WUdemess— Proposed", 
and  which  shaU  be  known  as  the  Fish 
Canyon  WUdemess; 

(17)  certain  lands  in  the  Tahoe  National 
Forest,  CaUfomla,  which  comprise  approxi- 
mately thirty-four  thousand  two  hundred 
acres,  as  generaUy  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled "Oranite  Chief  Wilderness— Proposed", 
dated  February  1983,  and  which  shaU  be 
lutown  as  the  Oranite  Chief  WUdemess: 

(18)  certain  lands  in  the  San  Bernardino 
National  Forest,  California,  which  comprise 
approximately  ten  thousand  six  hundred 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled "Oranite  Peak  WUdemess— Proposed", 
and  which  shall  be  luiown  as  the  Oranite 
Peak  WUderaess; 

(19)  certain  lands  in  the  Cleveland  Nation- 
al Forest.  California,  which  comprise  ap- 
proximately eight  thousand  acres,  as  gener- 
aUy depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Hauser  WU- 
demess Proposal",  dated  July  1980,  and 
which  ShaU  be  known  as  the  Hauser  WUder- 
ness: 


(30)  certain  lands  in  Toiyabe  National 
Forest,  California,  which  comprise  approxi- 
mately forty-nine  thousand  two  hundred 
acres,  as  generaUy  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled "Hoover  WUdemess  Additions— Pro- 
posed", and  which  are  hereby  incorporated 
in,  and  which  shaU  be  deemed  to  be  a  part 
of  the  Hoover  WUdemess  as  designated  by 
PubUc  Law  88-577; 

(31)  certain  lands  in  and  adjacent  to  the 
Lassen  National  Forest.  California,  which 
comprise  approximately  forty-one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  forty  acres  as  shown  on  a 
map  entitled  "Ishl  WUderaess— Proposed", 
and  which  shaU  be  known  as  the  Ishl  WU- 
demess; 

(22)  certain  lands  in  the  Inyo  National 
Forest.  California,  which  comprise  approxi- 
mately nine  thousand  acres,  as  generally  de- 
picted on  a  map  entitled  "John  Mulr  WU- 
deraess Additions,  Inyo  National  Forest- 
Proposed",  and  which  are  hereby  incorpo- 
rated In,  and  which  shaU  be  deemed  to  be  a 
part  of  the  John  Mulr  WUderaess  as  desig- 
nated by  PubUc  Law  88-577; 

(23)  certain  lands  in  the  Sierra  National 
Forest.  California,  which  comprise  approxi- 
mately eighty-one  thousand  acres,  as  gener- 
ally depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "John  Muir 
WUdemess  Additions.  Sierra  National 
Forest— Proposed",  dated  February  1983. 
and  which  are  hereby  incorporated  in,  and 
which  shaU  be  deemed  to  be  a  part  of  the 
John  Muir  WUdemess  as  designated  by 
PubUc  Law  88-577:  Provided,  That  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to 
modify  the  boundaries  of  the  John  Muir 
WUdemess  Additions  and  the  Dinkey  Lakes 
WUderaess  as  designated  by  this  Act  in  the 
event  he  determines  that  portions  of  the  ex- 
isting primitive  road  between  the  two  wil- 
derness areas  should  be  relocated  for  envi- 
ronmental protection  or  other  reasons.  Any 
relocated  wilderness  boundary  shaU  be 
placed  no  more  than  three  hundred  feet 
from  the  centerline  of  any  new  primitive 
roadway  and  shaU  become  effective  upon 
pubUcation  of  a  notice  of  such  relocation  in 
the  Federal  Register; 

(24)  certain  lands  in  the  Lassen  National 
Forest.  California,  which  comprise  approxi- 
mately three  thousand  nine  hundred  acres, 
as  generaUy  depicted  on  a  map  entitled 
"Lassen  Volcanic  WUdemess  Additions- 
Proposed",  and  which  are  hereby  incorpo- 
rated in,  and  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  part  of 
the  Lassen  Volcanic  WUdemess  as  designat- 
ed by  Public  Law  92-510; 

(25)  certain  lands  in  the  Klamath  Nation- 
al Forest.  California,  which  comprise  ap- 
proximately thirty-eight  thousand  acres,  as 
generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled 
"Marble  Mountain  WUderaess  Additions- 
Proposed",  and  which  are  hereby  incorpo- 
rated in.  and  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  part  of 
the  Marble  Mountain  WUdemess  as  desig- 
nated by  Public  Law  88-577; 

(26)  certain  lands  in  the  Sierra  and  Inyo 
National  Forest.  California,  which  comprise 
approximately  nine  thousand  acres,  as  gen- 
eraUy depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Minarets 
WUderaess  Additions— Proposed".  and 
which  are  hereby  incorporated  in,  and 
which  shaU  be  deemed  to  be  a  part  of  the 
Minarets  Wilderness  as  designated  by  Public 
Law  88-577; 

(27)  certain  lands  in  the  Eldorado,  Stanis- 
laus, and  Toiyabe  National  Forests.  Califor- 
nia, which  comprise  approximately  sixty 
thousand  acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a 
map  entitled  "Mokelumne  WUdemess  Addi- 
tions—Proposed", dated  November  1980,  and 
which  are  hereby  incorporated  in.  and 
which  ShaU  be  deemed  to  be  a  part  of  the 


Mokelumne  WUdemess  as  designated  by 
PubUc  IJLW  88-577: 

(28)  certain  lands  in  the  Sierra  and  Se- 
quoia National  Forests,  California,  which 
compriae  approximately  fifty-flve  thousand 
acres,  as  generaUy  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled "Monarch  WUdemess— Proposed", 
dated  February  1983,  and  which  sbaU  be 
known  as  the  Monarch  WUdemcas: 

(39)  certain  lands  in  the  ShasU  Trinity 
National  Forest,  California,  which  comprise 
approximately  thirty-seven  thousand  acres, 
as  generaUy  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Mt. 
Shasta  WUdemess— Proposed",  and  which 
ShaU  be  known  as  Mt  Shasta  WUdemess; 

(30)  certain  lands  in  the  Six  Rivers  Na- 
tional Forest.  California,  which  comprise 
approximately  eight  thousand  one  hundred 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled "North  Fork  WUdemess— Proposed", 
and  which  shaU  be  known  as  the  North 
Fork  WUdemess; 

(31)  certain  lands  in  the  ShasU  Trinity 
NationiJ  Forest,  (Talifomia,  which  comprise 
approximately  twenty-eight  thousand  acres, 
as  generaUy  depicted  on  a  map  entitled 
"Pattison  WUdemess— Proposed",  and 
which  ShaU  be  known  as  the  Pattison  WU- 
demess: 

(32)  certain  lands  in  the  Cleveland  Nation- 
al Forest,  California,  which  comprise  ap- 
proximately thirteen  thousand  one  hundred 
acres,  as  generaUy  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled "Pine  Oeek  WUdemess— Proposed", 
and  which  shaU  be  luiown  as  the  Pine  Creek 
WUdemess: 

(33)  certain  lands  in  the  San  Bernardino 
National  Forest,  CaUfomla.  which  comprise 
approximately  seventeen  thousand  acres,  as 
generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Pyra- 
mid Peak  WUdemess— Proposed",  and 
which  shall  be  known  as  the  Pyramid  Peak 
WUdemess: 

(34)  certain  lands  in  the  Klamath  and 
Rogue  River  National  Forests.  California, 
which  comprise  approximately  thirty-one 
thousand  acres,  as  generaUy  depicted  on  a 
map  entitled  "Red  Buttes  WUderaess— Pro- 
posed", dated  March  1983.  and  which  shaU 
be  known  as  the  Red  Buttes  WUdemess; 

(35)  certain  lands  in  the  Klamath  Nation- 
al Forest,  California,  which  comprise  ap- 
proximately twelve  thousand  acres,  as  gen- 
eraUy depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Russian 
Peak  WUdemess— Proposed",  and  which 
ShaU  be  known  as  the  Russian  Peak  WUder- 
ness; 

(36)  certain  lands  in  the  San  Bernardino 
National  Forest.  California,  which  comprise 
approximately  twenty-one  thousand  five 
hundred  acres,  as  generaUy  depicted  on  a 
map  entitled  "San  Gorgonio  WUdemess  Ad- 
ditions—Proposed", and  which  are  hereby 
incorporated  in.  and  which  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  part  of  the  San  Oorgonio  WUderaess 
as  designated  by  PubUc  Law  88-577; 

(37)  certain  lands  in  the  San  Bernardino 
National  Forest,  Calif  omia,  which  comprise 
approximately  ten  thousand  nine  hundred 
acres,  as  generaUy  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled "San  Jacinto  WUdemess  Additions- 
Proposed",  and  which  are  hereby  incorpo- 
rated in,  and  which  shaU  be  deemed  to  be  a 
part  of  the  San  Jacinto  WUdemess  as  desig- 
nated by  PubUc  Law  88-577:  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may 
pursuant  to  an  appUcation  fUed  prior  to 
January  1.  1983.  grant  a  right-of-way  for. 
and  authorize  construction  of.  a  transmis- 
sion line  or  lines  within  the  area  depicted  as 
"potential  powerline  corridor"  on  the  map 
entitled  "San  Jacinto  WUdemess  Addi- 
tions—Proposed": Provided  further.  That  if 
a  power  transmission  line  is  constructed 


within  such  corridor,  the  corridor  shaU 
cease  to  be  a  part  of  the  San  Jacinto  WUder- 
neas  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  tbaU 
publish  notice  thereof  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter. 

(38)  certain  lands  in  the  Sierra  and  Inyo 
Natimial  Forests  and  the  Devils  PostpUe  Na- 
tional Monument.  CaUfomla.  which  com- 
prise approximately  one  hundred  and  ten 
thousand  acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a 
map  entitled  "San  Joaquin  WUdemess— Pro- 
poMd".  and  which  shaU  be  known  as  San 
Joaquin  WUdemess:  Provided,  however. 
That  nothing  in  this  Act  shaU  be  construed 
to  prejudice,  alter,  or  affect  in  any  way.  any 
rights  or  claims  of  right  to  the  diversion  and 
use  of  waters  from  the  North  Fork  of  the 
San  Joaquin  River,  or  in  any  way  to  inter- 
fere with  the  construction,  maintenance, 
repair,  or  operation  of  the  Jackass-Chiquito 
hydroelectric  power  project  (or  the  Oranite 
Creek-Jackass  alternative  project)  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Upper  San  Joaquin  River 
Water  and  Power  Authority:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  the  designation  of  the  San  Joa- 
quin WUdemess  shaU  not  preclude  contin- 
ued motorized  access  to  those  previously  ex- 
isting facilities  which  are  directly  related  to 
permitted  Uvestock  grazing  activities  nor  op- 
eration and  maintenance  of  the  existing 
cabin  located  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Heitz 
Meadow  Ouard  Station  within  the  San  Joa- 
quin Wilderness,  in  the  same  manner  and 
degree  in  which  such  access  and  operation 
and  maintenance  of  such  cabin  were  occur- 
ring as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act; 

(39)  certain  lands  in  the  Cleveland  Nation- 
al Forest.  California,  which  comprise  ap- 
proximately thirty-nine  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  forty  acres,  as  generaUy  depicted 
on  a  map  entitled  "San  Mateo  Canyon  WU- 
demess—Proposed",  and  which  shaU  be 
known  as  the  San  Mateo  Canyon  WUder- 
ness; 

(40)  certain  lands  in  the  Los  Padres  Na- 
tional Forest,  California,  which  comprise 
approximately  two  thousand  acres,  as  gener- 
aUy depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "San  Rafael 
WUdemess  Additions— Proposed",  and 
which  are  hereby  incorporated  in,  and 
which  ShaU  be  deemed  to  be  a  part  of  the 
San  Rafael  WUderaess  as  designated  by 
Public  Law  90-271; 

(41)  certain  lands  in  the  San  Bernardino 
National  Forest.  California,  whl(^  comprise 
approximately  twenty  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  acres,  as  generally  depicted 
on  a  map  entitled  "Santa  Rosa  WUderaess— 
Proposed",  and  which  shaU  be  known  as  the 
Santa  Rosa  WUdemess; 

(42)  certain  lands  in  and  adjacent  to  the 
Sequoia  National  Forest,  California,  which 
comprise  approximately  forty-eight  thou- 
sand acres,  as  generaUy  depicted  on  a  map 
entitled  "Scodies  WUdemess— Proposed", 
and  which  shaU  be  known  as  the  Scodies 
WUdemess: 

(43)  certain  lands  in  the  Angeles  and  San 
Bernardino  National  Forests,  California, 
which  comprise  approximately  forty-four 
thousand  six  hundred  acres,  as  generaUy  de- 
picted on  a  map  entitled  "Sheep  Mountain 
WUdemess— Proposed",  and  which  shaU  be 
known  as  Sheep  Mountain  WUdemess: 

(44)  certain  lands  in  the  Cleveland  Nation- 
al Forest,  California,  which  comprise  ap- 
proximately five  thousand  two  hundred 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled "SUl  HUl  WUdemess  Proposal",  dated 
July  1980,  and  which  shaU  be  known  as  the 
SlU  HiU  WUderaess; 

(45)  certain  lands  In  the  Six  Rivers,  Klam- 
ath, and  Siskiyou  National  Forests,  (Califor- 
nia, which  comprise  approximately  one  hun- 


dred and  ninety-one  thousand  acres,  as  gen- 
eraUy depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Siskiyou 
WUderaess— Proposed",  dated  February 
1983.  and  which  shaU  be  known  as  the  Sis- 
kiyou WUdemess; 

(46)  certain  lands  in  the  Mendocino  Na- 
tional Forest,  California,  which  comprise 
approximately  thirty-seven  thousand  acres, 
as  generaUy  depicted  on  a  map  entitled 
"Snow  Mountain  WUderaess— Proposed", 
and  which  shaU  be  known  as  Snow  Moun- 
tain WUderaess; 

(47)  certain  lands  in  the  Sequoia  and  Inyo 
National  Forests.  California,  which  com- 
prise approximately  seventy-seven  thousand 
acres,  as  generaUy  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled "South  Sierra  WUdemess— Proposed", 
and  which  shaU  be  known  as  the  South 
Sierra  WUderaess; 

(48)  certain  lands  in  the  Modoc  National 
Forest,  California,  which  comprise  approxi- 
mately one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
forty  acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map 
entitled  "South  Waraer  Wilderness  Addi- 
tions—Proposed", and  which  are  hereby  in- 
corporated In.  and  which  shaU  be  deemed  to 
be  a  part  of  the  South  Warner  WUdemess 
as  designated  by  Public  Law  88-577; 

(49)  certain  lands  in  the  Lassen  National 
Forest,  California,  which  comprise  approxi- 
mately seven  thousand  acres,  as  generaUy 
depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Thousand 
Lakes  WUdemess  Additions— Proposed", 
and  which  are  hereby  incorporated  in.  and 
which  shaU  be  deemed  to  be  a  part  of  the 
Thousand  Lakes  WUderaess  as  designated 
by  PubUc  Law  88-577; 

(50)  certain  lands  in  and  adjacent  to  the 
Lassen  National  Forest,  California,  which 
comprise  approximately  twenty-two  thou- 
sand acres,  as  generaUy  depicted  on  a  map 
entitled  "Timbered  Crater  WUdemess— Pro- 
posed", and  which  shaU  l>e  known  as  the 
Timbered  Crater  WUdemess; 

(51)  certain  lands  in  and  adjacent  to  the 
Klamath.  Shasta  Trinity  and  Six  Rivers  Na- 
tional Forests.  California,  which  comprise 
approximately  five  hundred  thousand  acres, 
as  generaUy  depicted  on  a  map  entitled 
"Trinity  Alps  WUdemess— Proposed",  and 
which  shaU  be  Imown  as  the  Trinity  Alps 
WUdemess; 

(52)  certain  lands  in  the  Los  Padres  Na- 
tional Forest,  California,  which  comprise 
approximately  two  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  acres,  as  generaUy  depicted  on  a 
map  entitled  "Ventana  WUdemess  Addi- 
tion—Proposed", and  which  are  hereby  in- 
corporated in,  and  which  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  a  part  of  the  Ventana  WUderaess  as  des- 
ignated by  PubUc  Laws  91-58  and  95-237; 
and 

(53)  certain  lands  in  and  adjacent  to  the 
Six  Rivers  and  Mendocino  National  Forests, 
California,  which  comprise  approximately 
forty-six  thousand  acres,  as  generaUy  de- 
picted on  a  map  entitled  "YoUa-BoUy 
Middle  Eel  Additions— Proposed",  dated 
March  1983,  and  which  are  hereby  incorpo- 
rated in,  and  which  shaU  be  deemed  to  be  a 
part  of  the  ToUa-Bolly  Middle  Eel  WUder- 
ness  as  designated  by  PubUc  Law  88-577; 

(64)  certain  lands  in  and  adjacent  to  the 
Los  Padres  National  Forest,  C^allfomia. 
which  comprise  approximately  twenty  thou- 
sand acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map 
entitled  "Machesna  Mountain  WUderaess— 
Proposed",  dated  March  1983,  and  which 
shaU  be  Imown  as  the  Machesna  Mountain 
WUderaess; 

(55)  certain  lands  in  the  Plumas  National 
Forest,  California,  which  comprise  approxi- 
mately twenty-one  thousand  acres,  as  gener- 
aUy depicted  on  a  mBp  entitled  "Bucks  Lake 
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WflderiMM— Propoaed",  dated  March  1983. 
and  which  shall  be  known  as  the  Bucks 
lAke  Wilderness: 

(M>  certain  lands  in  the  Eldorado  and 
Tolyabe  National  Forats  and  in  the  Lake 
Tahoe  Baain  Management  Unit.  California, 
whl^  comprise  approximately  twenty  thou- 
sand acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map 
entitled  "Echo-Carson  WUdemess— Pro- 
posed", dated  February  1983,  and  which 
shall  be  known  as  the  Echo-Carson  Wilder- 
ness; 

(57)  certain  lands  in  the  Lassen  National 
Forest,  CalUomia,  which  comprise  approxi- 
mately nine  thousand  eight  hundred  acres, 
as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled 
"Mill  Creek  WUdemess— Proposed",  dated 
February  1983,  and  which  shall  be  known  as 
the  Mill  Creek  Wilderness. 

(58)  Certain  lands  in  the  Sequoia  National 
Forest,  which  comprise  approximately  ten 
thousand  five  hundred  acres,  as  generally 
depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Jennie  Lakes 
Wilderness— Proposed",  dated  March  1983, 
and  which  shall  be  known  as  the  Jennie 
lAkes  Wilderness. 

(b)  The  previous  classifications  of  the 
High  Sierra  Primitive  Area,  Emigrant  Basin 
Primitive  Area,  and  the  Salmon-Trinity 
Alps  Primitive  Area  are  hereby  abolished. 

MORACHX  WILDKRlfXSS  STUDY  ARKA 

Sbc.  3.  (a)  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes 
of  the  Wilderness  Act,  the  following  lands 
shall  be  reviewed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture as  to  their  suitability  for  preserva- 
tion as  wilderness.  The  Secretsjy  shall 
submit  his  report  and  findings  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  the  President  shall  submit  his  rec- 
ommendation to  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  United  States 
Senate  no  later  than  three  years  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act: 

(1)  certain  lands  in  the  Sequoia  National 
Forest,  California,  which  comprise  approxi- 
mately forty-two  thousand  acres,  as  general- 
ly depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Monache 
Wilderness  Study  Area",  dated  July  1980, 
and  which  shall  be  known  as  the  Monache 
Wilderness  Study  Area. 

(b)  Subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  the 
WUdemess  study  area  designated  by  this  sec- 
tion shaU.  until  Congress  determines  other- 
wise, be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  so  as  to  maintain  its  presently 
existing  wilderness  character  and  potential 
for  Inclusion  in  the  National  WUdemess 
Preservation  System:  Provided,  That  within 
the  Monache  WUdemess  Study  Area  the 
level  of  use  existing  during  the  year  ending 
Jtme  30,  1980,  shaU  be  permitted  to  contin- 
ue. 

AominsiaATioH  or  wiLOKRmss  akxas 
Sbc.  4.  (a)  Subject  to  vaUd  existing  rights, 
each  WUdemess  area  designated  by  this  Act 
shaU  be  administered  by  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  WUdemess  Act:  Provided,  That  any  ref- 
erence in  such  provisions  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  WUdemess  Act  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  reference  to  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  Within  the  National  Forest  wUderaess 
areas  designated  by  this  Act— 

(1)  as  provided  In  subsection  4(dK4K2)  of 
the  WUdemess  Act,  the  grazing  of  Uvestock. 
where  established  prior  to  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  shaU  be  permitted  to  con- 
tinue subject  to  such  reasonable  regula- 
tions, policies  and  practices  as  the  Secretary 
deems  necessary,  as  long  as  such  regula- 
tions, policies  and  practices  fuUy  conform 
with  and  implement  the  intent  of  Congress 
regarding  grazing  In  such  areas  as  such 


intent  Is  expressed  In  the  WUdemess  Act 
and  this  Act; 

(2)  as  provided  in  subsection  4(dKl)  of  the 
WUderaess  Act.  the  Secretary  concerned 
may  take  such  measures  as  are  necessary  in 
the  control  of  fire,  insects,  and  diseases,  sub- 
ject to  such  conditions  as  he  deems  desira- 
ble; and 

(3)  as  provided  in  section  4(b)  of  the  WU- 
demess Act,  the  Secretary  concerned  shall 
administer  such  areas  so  as  to  preserve  their 
wUdemess  character  and  to  devote  them  to 
the  pubUc  purposes  of  recreational,  scenic, 
scientific,  educational,  conservation,  and 
historical  use. 

(c)  Within  sixty  days  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture shaU  enter  into  negotiations  to  acquire 
by  exchange  or  otherwise  (on  a  wlUing- 
buyer-willlng-seUer  basis  and  at  the  land- 
owner's option)  aU  or  part  of  any  privately 
owned  lands  within  the  Trinity  Alps,  Gran- 
ite Chief,  Castle  Crags,  and  Mount  Shasta 
WUdemess  areas  as  designated  by  this  Act. 
Such  acquisition  shaU  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable,  be  completed  within 
three  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  Market  and  exchange  values  shaU 
be  determined  without  reference  to  any  re- 
strictions on  access  or  use  which  arise  out  of 
designation  as  a  wilderness  area. 

riLIRG  or  MAPS  AND  DESCRIPTIONS 

Sac.  5.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  a  map  and  a  legal  descrip- 
tion on  each  wUdemess  area  shaU  be  fUed 
with  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  of  the  United  States  Senate  and 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
each  such  map  and  description  shall  have 
the  same  force  and  effect  as  if  included  In 
this  Act:  Provided,  That  correction  of  cleri- 
cal and  typographical  errors  in  each  such 
legal  description  and  map  may  be  made. 
EUich  such  map  and  legal  description  shaU 
be  on  f Ue  and  available  for  pubUc  inspection 
In  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  the  Forest 
Service,  Department  of  Agriculture. 

ADDITIONS  TO  NATIONAL  PARK  STSTKM 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  foUowlng  lands  are  hereby 
added  to  the  national  park  system: 

(1)  certain  lands  in  the  Sierra  National 
Forest,  California,  which  comprise  approxi- 
mately seven  thousand  acres,  as  generaUy 
depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Mt.  Raymond 
Addition,  Yosemite  National  Park— Pro- 
posed", dated  July  1980,  and  which  are 
hereby  incorporated  in,  and  which  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  part  of  Yosemite  National 
Park; 

(2)  certain  lands  in  the  Sequoia  National 
Forest,  California,  which  comprise  approxi- 
mately one  thousand  five  hundred  acres,  as 
generaUy  depicted  on  a  map  entitled 
"Jennie  Lakes  Additions.  Kings  Canyon  Na- 
tional Park— Proposed",  dated  March  1983. 
and  which  are  hereby  incorporated  In.  and 
which  shaU  be  deemed  a  part  of  Kings 
Canyon  National  Park; 

(3)  certain  lands  in  the  Stanislaus  Nation- 
al Forest,  California,  which  comprise  ap- 
proximately eight  thousand  acres,  as  gener- 
aUy depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "North 
Mountain  Addition,  Yosemite  National 
Park— Proposed",  dated  March  1983,  and 
which  are  hereby  incorporated  in,  and 
which  shaU  be  deemed  to  be  a  part  of  Yo- 
semite National  Park; 

(4)  certain  lands  which  comprise  approxi- 
mately 185  acres,  as  generaUy  depicted  on  a 
map  entitled  "McCauley  Ranch  Addition, 
Yosemite  National  Park",  dated  December 
1982  and  numbered  80,031,  and  which  are 


hereby  Incorporated  In.  and  which  shaU  be 
deemed  to  be  part  of  Yosemite  National 
Park. 

(b)  Upon  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  shaU  transfer  the  lands 
described  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
without  consideration,  to  the  administrative 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  administration  as  part  of  the  national 
park  system.  The  boundaries  of  the  national 
forests  and  national  parks  shaU  be  adjusted 
accordingly.  The  areas  added  to  the  nation- 
al park  system  by  this  section  shall  be  ad- 
ministered in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  law  generaUy  applicable  to  units  of 
the  national  park  system. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shaU 
study  the  lands  added  to  the  national  park 
system  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  for 
possible  designation  as  national  park  wUder- 
ness.  and  shaU  report  to  the  Congress  his 
recommendations  as  to  the  sultabUlty  or 
nonsuitabUlty  of  the  designation  of  such 
lands  as  wUdemess  by  not  later  than  three 
years  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  transfer  to  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  administration  as  a  part  of  Yosemite  Na- 
tional Park,  two  hundred  and  fifty-three 
acres  of  the  Stanislaus  National  Forest  at 
Crocker  Ridge,  identified  as  aU  that  land 
lying  easterly  of  a  line  beginning  at  the  ex- 
isting park  boundary  and  running  three 
hundred  feet  west  of  and  paraUel  to  the 
center  line  of  the  park  road  designated  as 
State  Highway  120.  also  known  as  the  New 
Big  Oak  Flat  Road,  within  section  34,  town- 
ship 1  south,  range  19  east,  and  within  sec- 
tions 4,  9,  and  10,  township  2  south,  range 
19  east.  Mount  Diablo  base  and  meridian. 
The  boundary  of  Yosemite  National  Park 
and  the  Stanislaus  National  Forest  shaU  be 
adjusted  accordingly. 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  transfer  to  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  within  the 
boundary  of  the  Sierra  National  Forest 
identified  as  the  northwest  quarter  of  sec- 
tion 16.  township  5  south,  range  22  east. 
Mount  Diablo  base  meridian,  subject  to  the 
right  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  the 
use  of  the  water  thereon  for  park  purposes, 
including  the  right  of  access  to  facilities 
necessary  for  the  transportation  of  water  to 
the  park. 

NATIONAL  PARK  VriLDKRNESS 

Sic.  7.  The  foUowing  lands  are  hereby  des- 
ignated as  wUdemess  in  accordance  with 
section  3(c)  of  the  WUdemess  Act  (78  SUt. 
890:  16  U.S.C.  1132(c))  and  shall  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  appUcable  provisions  of 
the  Wilderness  Act: 

(1)  Yosemite  National  Park  WUdemess, 
comprising  approximately  six  hundred  and 
seventy-seven  thousand  six  hundred  acres, 
and  potential  wUdemess  additions  compris- 
ing approximately  three  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  fifty  acres,  as  generaUy  depicted 
on  a  map  entitled  "WUdemess  Plan,  Yosem- 
ite National  Park,  California",  numbered 
104-20,  003-E  dated  July  1980,  and  shaU  be 
known  as  the  Yosemite  WUdemess; 

(2)  Sequoia  and  Kings  Canyon  National 
Parks  WUdemess,  comprising  approximate- 
ly seven  hundred  and  thirty-six  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  eighty  acres;  and  poten- 
tial wUdemess  additions  comprising  ap- 
proximately one  hundred  acres,  as  generaUy 
depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "WUdemess 
Plan— Sequoia-Kings      Canyon      National 


Parks— California",  numbered  102-20.  003-E 
and  dated  July  1980.  and  shaU  be  known  as 
the  Scquola-Klngs  Ouiyon  WUderneas. 

MAT  AHB  DOCUPTIOII 

Sac.  8.  A  map  and  description  of  the 
boundaries  of  the  areas  desli^ted  in  sec- 
tion 7  of  this  Act  ShaU  be  on  fUe  and  avaU- 
able  for  pubUc  inspection  in  the  Office  of 
the  Director  of  the  National  Park  Service, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  in  the 
Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  each  area 
designated  in  section  7.  As  soon  as  practica- 
ble after  this  Act  takes  effect,  maps  of  the 
wUderaess  areas  and  descriptions  of  their 
boundaries  shaU  be  filed  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources of  the  United  SUtes  Senate,  and 
such  maps  and  description  shaU  have  the 
same  force  and  effect  as  if  Included  in  this 
Act:  Provided,  That  correction  of  clerical 
and  typographical  errors  in  such  maps  and 
descriptions  may  t>e  made. 

CESSATION  or  CERTAIN  USES 

Sec.  9.  Any  lands  (in  section  7  of  this  Act) 
which  represent  potential  wUderaess  addi- 
tions upon  publication  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter of  a  notice  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior that  all  uses  thereon  prohibited  by  the 
WUdemess  Act  have  ceased.  shaU  thereby 
be  designated  wUdemess.  Lands  designated 
as  potential  wUderaess  additions  shaU  be 
managed  by  the  Secretary  insofar  as  practi- 
cable as  wUdemess  untU  such  time  as  said 
lands  are  designated  as  wUdemess. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sbc.  10.  The  areas  designated  by  secUon  7 
of  this  Act  as  wUdemess  shaU  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  appUcable  provisions  of 
the  WUdemess  Act  governing  areas  desig- 
nated by  that  Act  as  wUdemess,  except  that 
any  reference  in  such  provisions  to  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  WUdemess  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act.  and  where  appropriate,  any 
reference  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
ShaU  be  deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

SIX  rivers  PLANNING  AREAS 

Sbc.  11.  (a)  The  foUowlng  planning  areas 
ShaU  be  reviewed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture as  to  their  sultabUlty  or  nonsultabi- 
Uty  for  preservation  as  wUdemess.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  submit  his  report  and  findings 
to  the  President,  and  the  President  shaU 
submit  his  recommendations  to  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
United  SUtes  Senate  no  later  than  three 
years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act: 

(1)  certain  lands  in  the  Six  Rivers  Nation- 
al Forest.  California,  which  comprise  ap- 
proximately thirty  thousand  acres,  as  gener- 
aUy depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Orleans 
Mountain  Planning  Area",  dated  July  1980: 
Provided,  That  within  the  area  shown  on 
such  map  as  the  "Ski  Study  Area"  the  Sec- 
retary ShaU  conduct  a  special  study  as  to 
the  sultabUlty  or  nonsultabiUty  of  the  area 
for  location  of  an  alpine  ski  faciUty.  In  con- 
ducting such  ski  study  the  Secretary  shaU 
consider  the  need  for  an  alpine  ski  faculty 
in  the  region,  climatological  factors,  the  f ea- 
sibiUty  and  location  of  possible  road  access 
to  any  ski  facUlty  and  the  impact  of  ski  de- 
velopment on  other  multiple  uses. 

(b)  Subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  the 
planning  areas  designated  by  this  section 
ShaU.  imtU  Congress  determines  otherwise. 
be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
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ture  so  as  to  maintain  their  presently  exist- 
ing wUderaess  character. 

(c)  UntU  Congress  determines  otherwise, 
timber  volumes  within  the  planning  areas 
designated  by  this  section  shaU  be  Included 
in  the  base  used  to  determine  potential  yield 
for  the  national  forest  concemed. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  existing  or 
future  administrative  designation  or  recom- 
mendation, mineral  prospecting,  explora- 
tion, development,  or  mining  of  cobalt  and 
associated  minerals  undertaken  under  the 
United  States  mining  laws  within  the  North 
Foi^  Smith  roadless  area  (RARE  II,  5-707, 
Six  Rivers  National  Forest,  California)  shall 
be  subject  to  only  such  Federal  laws  and 
regulations  as  are  generaUy  applicable  to 
national  forest  lands  designated  as  nonwU- 
demess. 

SEVERABILITT 

Sec.  12.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
appUcatlon  thereof  is  held  invalid,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Act  and  the  application 
thereof  shaU  not  be  affected  thereby. 

AMENDMENT  OPPKRED  BT  MR.  SEIBERLING 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Madam  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment.  This  is 
the  amendment  printed  at  page  H- 
1811  of  the  CoiTGREssioNAL  RscoRO  by 
Mr.  BuRTon  of  California. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Seiberling: 
On  page  30,  after  line  15,  add  the  foUowing 
new  section: 

wilderness  review  concerns 
Sbc.  13.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
completed  the  second  roadless  area  review 
and  evaluation  program  (RARE  II); 

(2)  the  Congress  had  made  its  own  review 
and  examination  of  national  forest  roadless 
areas  in  California  and  of  the  environmen- 
tal impacts  associated  with  alternative  allo- 
cations of  such  areas. 

(b)  On  the  basis  of  such  review,  the  Con- 
gress hereby  determines  and  directs  that— 

(1)  without  passing  on  the  question  of  the 
legal  and  factual  sufficiency  of  the  RARE  II 
Final  Environmental  Statement  (dated  Jan- 
uary 1979)  with  respect  to  national  forest 
lands  in  States  other  than  California,  such 
statement  shaU  not  be  subject  to  Judicial 
review  with  respect  to  National  Forest 
System  lands  in  the  State  of  California; 

(2)  upon  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  in- 
junction issued  by  the  United  SUtes  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Eastem  District  of  CaU- 
fomla  in  StaU  of  California  v.  Bergland 
(483  F.  Supp.  465  (1980))  shaU  no  longer  be 
by  force, 

(3)  with  respect  to  the  National  Forest 
lands  in  the  SUte  of  California  which  were 
revie-yed  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  the  second  roadless  area  review  and  eval- 
uation (RARE  II),  except  those  lands  re- 
maining in  further  planning  upon  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  that  review  and  evaluation 
shaU  be  deemed  for  the  purposes  of  the  Ini- 
tial land  management  plans  required  for 
such  lands  by  the  Forest  and  Rangeland  Re- 
newable Resources  Planning  Act  of  1974  as 
amended  by  the  National  Forest  Manage- 
ment Act  1976  (PubUc  Law  94-588)  to  be  an 
adequate  consideration  of  the  suiUbUity  of 
such  lands  for  inclusion  In  the  National  WU- 
demess Preservation  System  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  review  the  wUdemess  option  prior 
to  the  revision  of  the  initial  plans  and  in  no 
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case  prior  to  the  date  established  by  Uw  for 
completion  of  the  Initial  planning  cycle; 

(4)  areas  reviewed  in  such  Final  Environ- 
mental  Statement  and  not  designated  as  wU- 
deraess by  this  Act  or  remaining  in  further 
planning  upon  enactment  of  this  Act  need 
not  be  managed  for  the  purposes  of  protect- 
ing their  suiUbiUty  for  wUderaess  de^gna- 
tion  pending  revision  of  the  Initial  plans; 

(5)  unless  expressly  authorized  by  Con- 
gress, the  Department  of  Agriculture  ahaU 
not  conduct  any  further  sutewide  roadless 
area  review  and  evaluation  of  national 
forest  system  lands  in  the  SUte  of  Califor- 
nia for  the  purpose  of  determining  their 
sultabUlty  for  Inclusion  in  the  National  WU- 
demess Preservation  System. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING  (during  the  read- 
ing). Madam  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous (x>nsent  that  the  amendment  be  ' 
(X)nsidered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 

RSCORO. 

The  CELAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Madam  Chair- 
man, this  is  the  standard  release  and 
sufficiency  amendment  that  is  com- 
monly known  as  the  California  release 
and  sufficiency  amendment  because  it 
was  first  worked  out  in  the  »6th  Con-  ■ 
gress  with  respect  to  the  California  • 
RARE  II  wilderness  issue.  It  was  ' 
worked  out  In  a  meeting  with  the  then 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Lands  of  the 
House  and  myself  present,  as  well  as 
representatives  from  the  National 
Forest  Products  Association,  the 
Sierra  Club,  the  Wilderness  Society, 
the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service,  and 
the  ranking  Democratic  Member  in 
whose  district  many  of  these  lands 
were  located.  Mr.  Bim  Johnson,  along 
with  the  ranldng  Republican  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Mr.  Don  Clausen. 

The  amendment  has  been  accepted 
by  the  Congress  and  Included  in 
almost  every  single  wilderness  bill  that 
has  passed  into  law.  since  the  RARE  n 
proposals  were  first  made. 

Basically,  it  does  two  things.  It  says 
that  the  injunction  that  was  issued  by 
the  U.S.  district  court,  since  upheld  by 
the  circuit  court  of  appeals,  with  re- 
spect to  national  forest  lands  in  Cali- 
fornia in  the  case  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia against  Bergland  will  no  longer 
be  in  force,  and,  therefore,  it  opens  up 
the  lands  which  were  covered  by  that 
injunction  to  nonwildemess  use.  And 
it  says  that  with  respect  to  national 
forest  lands  that  are  not  included  in 
wilderness  in  this  bill,  or  remaining  in 
further  planning,  they  shall  no  longer 
be  required  to  be  managed  to  preserve 
their  wilderness  character  until  the 
next  review  as  mandated  by  the  Na- 
tional Forest  Management  Act  takes 
place. 

Basically,  those  are  the  provisions  of 
the  amendment.  Madam  Chairman, 
and  at  this  time  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee 
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aa  Agriculture  for  any  comments  he 
cares  to  make. 

Mr.  DS  LA  GARZA.  Madam  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing, and  I  rise,  first,  to  show  my  appre- 
ciation to  the  gentleman  for  continu- 
ing with  the  amendment  that  was  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  BrnrroN,  and,  second,  to  say 
that  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
which  has  either  joint  or  sequential 
Jurisdiction— depending  on  how  bills 
are  written— with  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  has 
always  been  able  to  woiic  out  the  Juris- 
dictional differences. 

We  have  done  that,  first,  to  see  that 
the  public  is  protected,  and,  second, 
that  the  wishes  of  the  Committee  on 
Jurisdiction  are  carried  out.  We  always 
like  to  insist  on  cooperation,  and  I 
hope  that  we  will  continue  having  this 
type  of  cooperation  so  that  release 
language  would  be  incorporated  into 
these  types  of  bills  in  order  that  we 
may  have  that  necessary  protection. 

D  1530 

Mr.  SEIBERLJNO.  I  assure  the  gen- 
tleman that  that  is  my  intention. 

Mr.  DK  LA  OARZA.  I  Join  the  gentle- 
man in  support  of  the  amendment  and 
in  support  of  the  legislation.  As  has 
been  mentioned  here  before,  I  think 
that  this  would  be  a  tribute  to  a  great 
legislator,  a  great  parliamentarian, 
and  one  who  has  worked  diligently  in 
his  own  way,  as  all  of  us  are  prone  to 
admit,  but  dedicated,  nonetheless,  to 
preserve  for  posterity  and  for  future 
generations  some  of  the  pristine  lands 
that  we  as  a  nation  share  as  our  patri- 
mony. 

I  would  join  with  the  gentleman  in 
dedicating  our  effort  to  Phil  Burton, 
who  worked  so  diligently  on  this  legis- 
lation. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Bftr.  SEIBERLINO.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Texas. 

ICadam  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  TOUNO  of  Alaska.  Madam 
Chaimum,  we  have  no  objection  to  the 
amendment  and  will  accept  the 
amendment  on  this  side. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  SciBEKLUfc). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
other  amendments? 

AMBintlCKNTS  OmXXD  BT  MR.  SHXrKWAT 

Mr.  SHUMWAT.  Madam  Chairman, 
I  offer  amendments  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  considered 
en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Shumwat: 
On  page  16.  line  17,  delete  "one  hundred 
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snd  ninetyK)ne"  and  Insert  "one  hundred  portant  cultural,  botanical,  and  visual 

and  sixty-one";  values. 

On  page  10.  line  7,  delete  "thirty-eight  jj  Dillon  Creek  is  designated  wilder- 
thousand  six 
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thousand"  and  Insert  "seven 
hundred". 

On  page  10.  line  23.  delete  "sixty  thou 
sand"  and  insert  "six  hundred  and  forty". 

Mr.  SHUMWAY  (during  the  read- 
ing). Madam  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendments  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Madam  Chairman. 
I  have  put  these  two  amendments  en 
bloc  before  the  House  because  they 
both  arise  in  the  same  national  forest, 
that  is.  Klamath  National  Forest  in 
Sisldyou  County. 

The  first  one.  dealing  with  Dillon 
Creek,  consists  of  some  30.000  acres  of 
roadless  land;  likewise,  the  second  one 
dealing  with  Wooley  Creek  is  similarly 
30.000  acres. 

With  reference  to  Dillon  Creek,  this 
particular  area  is  estimated  to  produce 
something  like  6  million  board  feet  per 
year  of  timber.  It  therefore  represents 
a  very  important  timber  resource  of 
the  lumber  mills  of  Happy  Camp,  for 
Medford.  Oreg..  for  Arcadia  and 
Yrelw..  Calif.  , 

Shutting  off  this  potential  supply  of 
timber  will  reaUy  aggravate  an  already 
very  tight  timber-supply  situation  and 
simply  help  to  perpetuate  the  high 
priced  Government  timber  sale  con- 
tracts that  we  have  given  our  atten- 
tion to  in  the  past. 

Contrary  to  the  position  taken  by 
those  who  advocate  wilderness,  multi- 
ple-use management  of  an  area  like 
this  is  possible  while  still  maintaining 
very  sensitive  stream  habitats.  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  Forest  Service  has 
given  a  great  deal  of  thought  to  this 
particular  combination.  They  have  ad- 
vanced a  plan  under  the  National 
Forest  Management  Act  whereby  they 
can  provide  the  necessary  protection 
now,  whereas  they  were  not  able  to  do 
so  in  the  past.  Given  the  advanced 
state  of  roadbuilding  technology  and 
the  increased  awareness  of  the  sensi- 
tivity of  the  environment,  I  believe 
that  we  could  have  the  kind  of  multi- 
ple uses  consisting  of  timber  manage- 
ment, timber  harvesting,  and  still  pre- 
serve some  of  the  natural  scenic  values 
in  this  area. 

I  am  hopeful  that  we  allow  a  plan 
like  this  to  take  effect  and  to  demon- 
strate what  it  can  do.  As  I  understsmd 
from  reading  that  plan,  simply  with 
reference  to  Dillon  Creek,  it  would 
classify  about  16  percent  of  the  area, 
mostly  in  watershed  zones,  as  extreme- 
ly unstable  and,  therefore,  unsuited 
for  timber  management.  It  would  clas- 
sify 80  percent  of  the  area  for  timber 
management  and  the  rest  of  the  area 
for  nontimber  resources,  which  would 
mean  recreation,  preservation  of  im- 


ness.  the  Forest  Service  would  be  pro- 
hibited from  making  stream  habitat 
improvements  which  they  estimate 
would  increase  anadromous  fish  in  the 
stream  by  11.000  to  15.000  pounds.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  the  Del  Norte 
Fisherman's  Association  has  opposed 
wilderness  designation  for  Dillon 
Creek. 

With  reference  to  Wooley  Creek,  we 
have  a  similar  situation.  Here  the  area 
is  estimated  to  produce  something 
over  9  million  board  feet  per  year  and 
it  is  because  of  this  important  statistic 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  made  the  decision  to  recommend 
against  wilderness  designation,  even 
though  it  was  part  of  RARE  II. 

As  in  the  case  of  Dillon  Creek,  miti- 
gation measures  can  and  could  be  re- 
quired to  protect  sensitive  stream 
habitats.  For  example,  if  declared  to 
be  nonwildemess.  the  Klamath  Na- 
tional Forest  would  classify  about  15 
percent  of  the  area  as  extremely  un- 
stable and  s«ain,  therefore,  unsuited 
for  timber  production.  Anly  about 
11.000  acres,  far  less  thair  half,  would 
be  managed  for  timber.  The  rest  would 
be  managed  for  undeveloped  recirea- 
tion  and  again  for  the  preservation  of 
cultural,  botanical,  and  visual  values. 

Madam  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  have  come  to  the  point  where 
we  should  allow  this  kind  of  forest 
management  to  demonstrate  what  it 
can  do.  I  am  satisfied  that  it  would 
allow  areas  like  this  to  be  used  both 
for  those  values  which  are  important 
to  the  proponents  of  this  bill,  as  well 
as  those  multiple  uses  which  many  of 
us  believe  the  public  is  entitled  to 
enjoy. 

It  is  for  this  reason.  Madam  Chair- 
man, that  I  lu-ge  this  amendment  and 
ask  all  the  Members  present  to  sup- 
port it. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Madam  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Madam  Chairman.  Dillon  Creek  is 
one  of  but  two  remaining  streams  in 
the  Klamath  River  system  which  is  to- 
tally unbisected  by  roads  and  which 
has  relatively  little  reading  in  its 
entire  watershed.  This  makes  it  ex- 
tremely valuable  for  scientific  re- 
search. 

Beyond  that.  Dillon  Creek  has  been 
recommended  for  retention  in  its  im- 
developed  natural  state,  that  is,  wil- 
derness, by  the  California  Department 
of  Pish  and  Game  and  here  is  what 
they  said  in  their  recommendation: 

Logging  and  associated  road  construction 
would  also  result  In  unacceptable  damage  to 
Important  fisheries  resources  in  the  Dillon 
Creek  drainage  due  to  increased  erosion  and 
sUUtion.  Present  wildlife  and  recreation 
values  would  be  greatly  reduced,  particular- 
ly by  roads  constructed  In  the  crest  zone. 
Adverse  ef fecU  on  fish,  wildlife  and  existing 


ecological  systems  cannot  be  reversed  after 
the  damage  Is  done. 

If  you  want  to  see  it  with  your  own 
eyes.  Just  go  out  in  the  Speaker's 
lobby  and  look  at  those  photogn4>hs 
of  what  has  happened  to  some  of 
these  steep  slope  areas  In  northern 
California  in  this  very  region  that 
have  been  logged  and  see  what  the  log- 
ging roads  and  the  clear  cuts  have 
done  to  those  fishing  spawning  areas. 

This  was  one  of  the  real  concerns  of 
Don  Clausen,  former  ranking  Republi- 
can on  the  Interior  Committee,  when 
we  went  through  this  area  with  him 
several  years  ago. 

Among  the  fish  and  wildlife  values 
present  in  Dillon  Creek  are  spring  nin 
steelhead  trout,  1  of  less  than  10  such 
runs  remaining  in  the  State.  The  6V^ 
million  board  feet  of  annual  potential 
timber  yield  in  Dillon  Creek  repre- 
sents only  2.3  percent  of  the  total  po- 
tential yield  of  the  Klamath  National 
Forest.  This  volume  could  easily  be  re- 
captured by  more  intensive  forestry 
elsewhere  in  the  forest  where  fish  and 
wildlife  resources  are  less  critical  and 
where  problems  of  steep  slopes  and 
soil  stability  are  less  severe. 

The  Dillon  Creek  area  protected  by 
this  bill  has  already  been  compromised 
to  exclude  lower  elevation  lands  with 
heavy  commercial  timber.  Further 
compromise  is  not  possible  without  in- 
vading the  sensitive  watershed  of 
Dillon  Creek  itself.  If  the  Dillon  Creek 
compromise  is  to  be  reexamined,  then 
the  nonwildemess  portion  which  rep- 
resents 8%  million  board  feet  of  highly 
productive  timberland  should  also  be 
reexamined. 

Now.  going  to  Wooley  C^reek.  Wooley 
Creek  reaUy  should  not  be  in  dispute 
at  all.  It  was  recommended  for  protec- 
tion In  its  natural  state  by  Cjrovemor 
Reagan  in  1973  and  for  wilderness  by 
the  Forest  Service  in  RARE  II. 

Wilderness  designation  was  also  sup- 
ported by  the  Siskiyou  Coimty  Board 
of  Supervisors  in  RARE  II  and  by  the 
timber  industry  in  previous  versions  of 
the  California  wilderness  bill. 

The  only  reason  Wooley  Oeek  is  in 
dispute  today  is  because  of  an  arbi- 
trary decision  made  in  Washington. 
D.C..  to  delete  this  area  from  wilder- 
ness recommendation  status. 

The  Forest  Service  touts  Wooley 
Creek  as  being  one  of  the  cleanest  and 
clearest  streams  in  the  State  and  it  is 
the  only  tributary  of  the  Klamath  and 
Salmon  Rivers  which  supports  both 
spring  run  king  salmon  and  simuner 
steelhead  trout. 

Fish  counts  conducted  annually  by 
the  California  Department  of  Fish  and 
Game  Indicate  that  Wooley  Creek  is 
the  most  important  summer  steelhead 
drainage  remaining  in  the  Klamath 
River  system.  Although  there  is  some 
commercial  timber  in  the  area,  a  1981 
research  paper  by  the  Forest  Service 
rated  the  area's  overall  erosion  luusard 
as  extreme.  Previous  attempts  at  road- 


building  in  the  vicinity  have  resulted 
in  serious  erosion  problems  and  the 
one  nearby  road  had  to  be  closed  due 
to  landslides. 
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The  Wooley  Creek  addition  to  the 
Marble  Mountain  Wilderness  was  part 
of  a  compromise  In  which  approxi- 
mately 10.2  million  board  feet  of 
annual  potential  yield  ctirrently  imder 
court  injunction  and  sought  for  wil- 
derness by  environmental  groups  is  to 
be  made  available  for  timber  harvest. 
If  this  compromise  is  to  be  reopened 
the  injunction  release  areas  should 
also  be  reexamined. 

Wooley  Oeek  is  one  of  the  top  prior- 
ities of  the  fishing  groups  such  as  the 
Pacific  Coast  Federation  of  Fisher- 
men's Associations  and  the  California 
Trout  Inc. 

I  will  read  a  letter  that  I  Just  re- 
ceived today  from  Richard  H.  May. 
president  of  California  Trout.  He 
states: 

CAUrOEKIA  Tkout, 

April  8, 1983. 
The  Ckaomah, 

Subcommittee  on  Public  Land*  arid  Nation- 
al Parks,  House  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Sir:  To  protect  the  remnant  dwindling 
numbers  of  the  magnificent  Summer  Steel- 
head remaining  In  California  it  is  absolutely 
ImperaUve  that  Wooley  C^reek  be  included 
for  wilderness  protection  under  legislation 
now  pending  before  your  subcommittee  as 
requested  by  Congressman  Phil  Burton. 

Mr.  Burton  realizes  there  are  no  tools, 
other  than  wilderness,  available  to  protect 
the  critical  habitat  of  this  unique  fish. 

Thank  you  for  considering  this  important 
amendment. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  H.  Mat, 

President 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman  from   California   (Mr.   Shum- 

WAY). 

The  amendments  were  rejected. 

AMXNSMKIfTS  OPRRKD  BT  MR.  CRAIG 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  CHerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Craio:  Add  a 
new  section  and  numt>er  accordingly. 

DILLOH  CREEK 

Sk.  .  (a)  Certain  lands  in  the  Klamath 
National  Forest.  California,  which  comprise 
approximately  thirty  thousand  acres,  as 
generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "DQlon 
C^reek  Further  Planning  Area",  dated  July 
1980,  shall  be  considered  for  all  uses.  Includ- 
ing wilderness,  during  the  preparation  of  a 
forest  plan  for  the  Klamath  National  Forest 
pursuant  to  section  6  of  the  Forest  and 
Rangeland  Renewable  Resources  Planning 
Act  of  1974,  as  amended. 

(b)  Pending  completion  of  the  plan,  devel- 
opment activities  such  as  timber  harvest, 
road  construction,  and  other  activities  that 
may  reduce  wilderness  potential  of  the  land 
will  be  prohibited.  Activities  permitted  by 
prior  rights,  existing  law.  and  other  estab- 
lished uses  may  continue  pending  final  dis- 
position of  the  area.  Although  no  harvest- 
ing of  timber  will  be  allowed  other  than  for 
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emergency  reasons,  standing  timber  on  com- 
mercial forest  land  in  the  area  wiU  be  used 
to  detennine  allowable  sale  quantity. 

(c)  Recommendations  for  the  Dillon  Cre^ 
Further  Planning  Area  shall  be  sutmiitted 
to  the  Congress  and,  unless  the  Congress 
enacts  legislation  to  the  contrary  within  one 
hundred  and  eighty  calendar  days  while 
Congress  Is  in  session,  the  Dillon  Creek  Area 
shall  be  designated  for  the  use  recommend- 
ed and  managed  accordingly,  t>eginning  Jan- 
uary 1, 19M. 

Mr.  CRAIG  (during  the  reading). 
Madam  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Madam  Chairman,  the 
amendment  I  have  put  before  you  is 
what  I  believe  to  be  a  compromise  to 
at  least  that  portion  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  my  colleague  from 
California  (Mr.  Shumwat)  dealing 
with  Dillon  Oeek.  My  amendment 
would  place  Dillon  Creek  in  further 
planning  status. 

This  is  an  amendment  that  is  not 
new  to  this  body.  Last  year  in  the  Cali- 
fornia wilderness  legislation  that  was 
before  the  97th  Congress  this  compro- 
mise was  finally  agreed  upon  by  our 
deceased  colleague,  Mr.  Burtom.  It  is 
also  a  compromise  that  is  in  the 
Senate  bill  No.  5  which  is  Senator 
CTramston's  California  wilderness 
package.  It  takes  into  consideration 
some  of  the  concerns  that  are  ex- 
pressed by  the  chairman  of  the  Public 
Lands  Subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Sexberlihg).  and  that 
are  expressed  by  my  colleague  from 
California  (Mr.  Shxtmwat)  as  it  relates 
to  that  delicate  balance  that  aU  of  us 
are  concerned  about  in  the  Dillon 
Creek  area,  that  balance  being  one  in 
which  we  must  express  our  concern 
about  the  fisheries  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  those  fisheries  while  at  the 
same  time  recognizing  that  there  can 
be  nearly  6  million  board  feet  annual 
timber  harvest  coming  from  that  area 
under  a  planned  management  ap- 
proach that  the  Forest  Service  has  in- 
stituted. The  Forest  Service  believes 
their  management  plan  will  render 
that  watershed  and.  therefore,  that 
fishery  in  a  safe  position  to  allow  for 
the  propagation  of  fish. 

I  am  not  going  to  go  any  further 
into  this.  I  think  the  problems  were 
adequately  discussed  by  both  sides  a 
minute  ago  as  it  relates  to  the  amend- 
ment that  preceded  this. 

This  would  merely  take  Dillon 
Creek,  place  it  into  a  further  planning 
status,  which  would  allow  them  for 
this  Congress  and  only  the  Congress 
to  decide  by  1986  imder  what  status 
this  particular  acreage  would  be 
placed. 
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The  unaMiment,  therefore,  the  new 
section  that  I  have  offered,  is  exactly 
the  wording  that  was  in  last  year's 
California  wilderness  legislation  and  I 
would  urge  the  committee  to  adopt  it. 
Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  Madam  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

I  would  like  to  accommodate  the 
gentleman  and  accept  this  amendment 
but  the  fact  that  this  was  in  the  previ- 
ous bill  and  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Bukton)  changed  that 
and  put  this  area  in  wilderness  makes 
me  feel  that  there  must  have  been 
some  information  that  came  to  his  at- 
tention that  caused  him  to  change  his 
position.  I  am  aware  of  the  critical 
steelhead  trout  habitat,  and  perhaps 
that  influenced  his  decision. 

Since  we  have  not  had  an  opportuni- 
ty to  explore  the  ramifications  of  this 
I  feel  that  this  Is  not  the  time  for  me 
to  accept  the  amendment. 

Let  me  assure  the  gentleman  that 
since  it  is  this  way  in  the  Senate  bill, 
and  since  probably  it  will  stay  that 
way,  there  are  going  to  have  to  be 
compromises  and  adjustments,  and  I 
am  going  to  work  with  the  people  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  at  the  other 
end  of  the  Capitol  to  work  out  a  bill 
that  is  going  to  be  an  accommodation, 
as  far  as  is  humanly  possible.  And, 
what  is  more,  is  going  to  be  signed  by 
President  Reagan. 

I  feel  it  would  be  better  if  we  not  try 
to  adopt  this  amendment  at  this  time 
because  Dillon  Creek  is  an  extremely 
important  fishery  resource  and  I 
would  be  reluctant  to  agree  to  reduc- 
ing the  area  to  wilderness  study  with- 
out having  more  Information  than  I 
have  at  the  present  time,  and  without 
consulting  with  the  fishermen  and  the 
experts  at  the  California  Department 
of  Fish  and  Game. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's comments  and  concern  to  work 
out  the  necessary  compromises  that  I 
think  this  bill  cries  out  for.  I  think  we 
aU  can  agree  that  the  master  legisla- 
tive craftsman  that  our  colleague  Phil 
BnsTOH  was  speaks  out  very  loudly  in 
HJl.  1437. 

In  fact,  this  was,  if  you  will,  the  base 
ground  from  which  to  work  to  bring 
about  that  compromise. 

I  know  in  conversation  with  him  last 
week  we  discussed  this  area  and  he 
recognized  some  of  the  difficulties 
that  would  be  brought  by  his  legisla- 
tion. 

I  appreciate  my  chairman  saying 
that  he  will  woiii  with  all  parties  In- 
volved. 

One  of  the  concerns  I  have  had  that 
is  not  only  echoed  in  this  particular 
piece  of  wilderness  legislation  but  I 
think  has  been  echoed  by  my  col- 
league from  northern  California,  Con- 


gressman Bosco.  and  a  good  many 
others,  is  that  in  the  process  of  fash- 
ioning wilderness  legislation  as  we  are 
all  going  to  be  Involved  in  here  in  the 
coming  months  that  we  take  into  con- 
sideration in  a  most  Important  and 
honorable  way  the  concerns  of  those 
individual  Congressmen  as  to  the 
effect  It  might  have  on  their  districts. 

I  think  that,  at  least  I  hope  In  your 
comments.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you 
are  recognizing  the  importance  of 
bringing  about  some  of  those  Idnds  of 
considerations  In  fashioning  the  final 
product  to  wilderness  legislation  not 
only  for  California  but  for  a  good 
many  other  States  that  will  be  in- 
volved in  this  process. 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  That  has  to  be 
the  case.  I  put  great  weight  on  the 
advice  that  we  get  from  the  Congress- 
man that  represents  the  area.  Some- 
times they  take  a  harder  line  on  mat- 
ters where  I  might  be  inclined  to  be 
more  accommodating,  but  I  will  try  to 
do  as  objective  a  Job  as  I  can. 

I  toyed  with  the  question  of  whether 
to  suggest  that  we  defer  taking  up  this 
bill  today  but  the  last  words  of  Phil- 
lip Burton  to  me  last  Thursday  were 
"By  all  means,  I  want  you  to  go  ahead 
with  this  biU  next  Tuesday."  At  the 
time  he  was  feeling  ill.  Although  it 
was  not  the  illness  that  apparently  fi- 
nally led  to  his  demise,  I  felt  that 
after  reviewing  the  situation  that  this 
is  what  he  would  want  us  to  do. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  some  loose 
ends  to  be  closed.  There  is  additional 
information  to  be  absorbed  and  discus- 
sions to  be  had  and  I  think  that  as  far 
as  possible,  except  for  very  minor 
changes,  we  ought  to  try  to  keep  this 
bill  intact  and  then  work  on  it  in  con- 
ference as  I  pledge  to  do. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho  (Mr.  Craig). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMKIfDICENT  OFFERED  BT  MR.  WALKER 

Mr.  WALKER.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Walker:  On 
page  30,  after  line  IS,  add  the  foUowlng  new 
section: 

Sec.  13.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may, 
upon  application  by  the  State  of  California, 
waive  any  provision  of  this  Act  which  can  be 
shown  to  result  in  a  significant  increase  in 
unemployment. 
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Mr.  WALKER.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
am  going  to  speak  today  from  the 
Democratic  side  of  the  well.  My  friend, 
John  Rousselot,  when  he  was  a 
Member  used  to  say,  "When  you  are 
going  to  talk  to  the  Republicans,  you 
ought  to  talk  on  the  Republican  side, 
and  when  you  are  going  to  talk  to  the 
Democrats  you  ought  to  talk  on  the 
Democratic  side." 

So,  for  a  little  bit,  I  am  going  to  talk 
to  the  Democrats  because  this  has 
become  known  as  the  "Phil  Burton 


Memorial  BiU"  on  the  floor.  But  I 
submit  Phil  BintTOH  was  not  only  an 
environmentalist,  he  was  extremely 
concerned  about  the  Jobs  Issue  as  well, 
about  labor. 

This  amendment  I  am  bringing 
before  you  today  speaks  to  that  ques- 
tion that  arises  between  the  no-growth 
philosophy  and  the  jobs  issue. 

I  aim  speaking  to  many  of  those  on 
the  Democratic  side  of  the  aisle  today 
because  when  this  same  amendment 
was  up  on  the  Oregon  wilderness  bill 
the  Republicans  voted  for  a  similar 
amendment,  while  the  Democrats 
voted  against  It. 

I  want  to  say  to  my  Democratic  col- 
leagues on  this  Issue,  "To  some  extent, 
gentleman  and  ladies  you  are  being  set 
up.  The  last  time  you  voted  on  this 
amendment  you  were  told  it  was  the 
superfluous  Walker  amendment  that 
really  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  de- 
tails of  the  bill." 

But,  this  really  Is  a  question  of  prior- 
ities. We  really  are  talking  here  about 
where  you  set  your  priorities. 

One  colimmist,  a  national  columnist, 
taking  a  look  at  the  vote  cast  on  the 
Oregon  wilderness  bill  said  it  comes 
down  to  a  choice.  It  came  down  to  a 
choice  between  trees  and  Jobs  and  the 
Democrats  chose  trees. 

Now,  both  of  those  happen  to  be  im- 
portant. But  the  question  that  you 
have  to  begin  to  consider  is:  Which  is 
the  most  important?  Which  in  your 
mind  is  the  most  important  thing  that 
you  have  to  consider  as  you  consider 
these  Unds  of  biUs? 

That  is  the  dilemma  that  I  am  por- 
traying a  little  bit  with  my  cartoons 
here  today.  I  am  sasring  that  that  is 
the  choice  between  the  two,  trees  or 
the  job  ladder;  I  am  saying  that  it  Is  in 
fact  a  dilemma  for  most  people  as  to 
which  direction  they  are  going  to  go, 
which  direction  the  committee  asks 
you  to  go  and  that  the  final  result  will 
be  if  you  follow  the  committee  that 
what  you  will  do  is  take  the  axe  to 
Jobs  and  not  to  trees. 

Well,  you  are  being  set  up.  my 
friends,  by  your  leadership  that  Is 
asking  you  to  choose  this  kind  of  no- 
growth,  antljob  phUosophy  over  a  pro- 
vision which  is  distinctly  job  oriented. 
After  the  debate  was  over  on  this 
amendment  In  the  Oregon  wilderness 
bill,  one  committee  member  told  the 
press  that  this  issue,  that  the  Jobs 
question  that  we  addressed,  was  frivo- 
lous and  mischievlous.  He  went  on  ftir- 
ther  to  say  and  I  quote.  "The  Jobs 
issue  is  so  damned  phony."  Well.  I  ask 
you  Is  that  what  you  really  believe? 
That  attempts  to  save  jobs  are  frivo- 
lous and  mischievlous.  that  the  issue  is 
a  phony?  I  will  teU  you  this,  the  af- 
fected labor  unions  do  not  think  It  is  a 
phony  and  they  do  not  think  it  is  mis- 
chievous or  frivolous.  In  fact.  I  have  a 
letter  from  the  United  Brotherhood  of 
Carpenters    and    Joiners,    APL-CIO. 


that  addresses  me  on  this  amendment 
saying: 

DB*a  OoHoaEssicAif  Walkbu  On  behalf  of 
MO.OOO  members  of  the  United  Brotherhood 
of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America,  we 
wish  to  expren  our  strong  support  for  your 
Job  creation  amendment  to  HJl.  1437. 

Labor  thinks  this  is  a  basic  funda- 
mental issue  that  must  be  addressed. 
The  rank  and  file  of  the  DemocraUc 
Party  as  well  as  the  Republican  Party 
thinks  that  this  is  a  basic  issue  as  well. 
Just  the  other  day  In  Massachusetts 
there  was  a  vote,  all  of  the  various 
Presidential  contenders  were  paraded 
before  delegates  to  a  Massachusetts 
convention.  Second  in  their  selection 
process  they  chose  Jobs  over  any  of 
them.  It  was  interesting  because  it  did 
not  say  ignore  this  when  it  comes  to 
trees,  do  not  consider  jobs  when  you 
are  talking  about  trees;  it  said  Jobs 
were  important  to  them.  I  am  saying 
in  the  amendment  I  am  offering  right 
now  Jobs  are  important.  I  know  that 
the  proponents  of  this  measure  claim 
they  are  going  to  create  Jobs  with 
what  they  are  doing.  I  say  that  is  fine. 
Then  there  is  absolutely  no  harm  in 
passing  the  amendment  that  I  am  pro- 
posing because  let  me  again  tell  you 
what  that  language  says.  That  lan- 
guage says  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture may  upon  application  by  the 
State  of  California  waive  any  provision 
of  this  act  which  can  be  shown  to 
result  in  a  significant  increase  in  un- 
emplojmtient. 

In  other  words,  if  the  proponents  of 
the  bill  are  right  and  if  in  fact  Jobs  are 
going  to  be  created  my  provisions 
would  never  come  into  play. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Walker 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 

minutes.)    

Mr.  WALKER.  This  provision  would 
never  come  into  play  if  in  fact  Jobs  are 
created. 

However,  if  as  some  people  who 
oppose  this  biU  contend.  Jobs  are  lost, 
then  I  think  we  deserve  to  have  this 
kind  of  protection  in  the  language. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  esti- 
mates that  there  will  be  500  to  900 
direct  Job  losses  and  1.000  more  indi- 
rect Jobs  losses  as  a  result  of  this  legis- 
lation. The  United  Brotherhood  of 
Carpenters  and  Joiners  estimates  that 
5.683  Jobs  will  be  lost  as  a  result  of  ap- 
proving this  legislation.  Now  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  ought  to  be  concerned 
about  those  kinds  of  possibilities,  we 
ought  to  be  speaking  to  them  in  some 
kind  of  langiiage  in  this  measure.  Is  it 
phony?  Is  It  frivolous  to  want  to  offer 
some  kind  of  protection  against  those 
kinds  of  potential  problems?  We  are 
talking  about  a  question  of  priorities. 
Where  are  your  priorities  going  to  lie? 
Are  trees  more  important  to  you  in 
the  order  of  things  that  you  perceive 
than  people  working  and  people  pro- 
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duclng?  That  is  the  Issue  addressed  in 
this  amendment. 

I  will  say  flatly,  trees  are  important, 
but  far  more  Important  are  Jobs.  Let 
me  close  with  a  poem,  a  little  poem  I 
present  with  apologies  to  Joyce 
Kilmer.  I  think  I  shall  never  see  a 
thing  as  lovely  as  a  tree,  but  if  it  Is  me 
you  are  going  to  rob,  take  the  tree  and 
not  my  Job. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  move  to  strike  the  last 
word.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  this  incredible 
amendment  says.  I  have  never  seen 
anything  like  it.  It  says  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  may,  and  this  is  5  years 
from  now  or  10  years  from  now  I  sup- 
pose, may  upon  application  by  the 
State  of  California  waive  any  provi- 
sions of  this  act  which  can  be  shown 
to  result  in  a  significant  increase  In 
unemployment. 

You  are  giving  to  one  member  of  the 
Cabinet  the  power  to  override  an  act 
of  Congress.  You  are  not  telling  him 
what  proceedings  he  has  to  have,  what 
findings  he  has  to  make;  it  is  unconsti- 
tutionally vague  if  it  is  nothing  else. 
But  there  Is  a  fallacy  here  reflected  in 
the  arguments  of  my  friend  for  his 
amendment.  The  fallacy  is  that  we 
have  to  choose,  that  somehow  we  are 
either  going  to  have  national  parks 
and  wilderness  and  no  Jobs  or  we  are 
going  to  have  Jobs  and  no  national 
parks. 

A  couple  of  weelcs  ago  I  read  in  the 
paper  an  interesting  poll  they  took  up 
In  Connecticut  of  Republican  middle 
management  people  In  a  major  corpo- 
ration. By  a  vote  of  something  like  80 
percent  to  5  percent,  these  people 
were  agreed  that  we  keep  our  parks 
and  wilderness  areas  even  if  it  costs  a 
little  bit  in  the  loss  of  Jobs.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  showing  here  that 
Jobs  are  going  to  be  damaged  any  more 
than  they  have  been  damaged  in  any 
other  wilderness  bill.  I  think  we  ought 
to  reject  this  amendment.  I  think  It  is 
not  only  vague,  but  I  think  it  is  simply 
bad  policy  to  proceed  as  the  amend- 
ment suggests.  Surely  we  can  have  2. 
3,  or  4  percent  of  our  land  in  America 
in  wilderness;  that  is  about  what  we 
are  talking  about  when  we  finally 
finish  up  the  system.  Surely  we  can 
see  that  our  people  get  Jobs  and  not 
desecrate  the  wilderness  areas  and  the 
national  parks.  I  strongly  urge  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Madam  Chairman. 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

I  should  like  to  make  the  observa- 
tion that  in  his  letter  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Nichols) 
representing  the  Carpenters  and  Join- 
ers Union  was  not  speaking  for  middle 
management,  he  was  speaking  for  blue 
collar  workers  in  asking  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania's  amend- 
ment be  accepted. 
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Mr.  WALKER.  Madam  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  think  we  also 
ought  to  quote  from  a  letter  sent  to 
Mr.  YouwG  when  the  union  annoimced 
Its  opposition  to  this  bill  in  which  It 
says  quite  clearly:  "We  can  be  a  nation 
of  environmentalists  only  if  our  citi- 
zens have  Jobs  and  Incomes  to  support 
wise  conservation." 

D  1600 
That  is  the  point  here.  The  blue 
collar  workers  understand  that  conser- 
vation is  important  in  the  scheme  of 
things,  but  only  in  the  context  that 
people  have  Jobs  and  are  working  at 
the  whole  business  of  making  this 
country  great. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  WeU.  there  may  in 
fact  be  a  good  number  of  middle  man- 
agement Republican  employees  in 
Connecticut,  but  there  are  quite  a  few 
blue  collar  workers  unemployed  in 
California  because  there  Is  not  enough 
timber  available  to  do  the  various 
things  that  are  done  with  timber. 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  Madam  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

I  do  not  suppose  there  was  any 
Memt)er  of  this  House  who  was  more 
dedicated  to  the  cause  of  organized 
labor  and  the  worldng  man  than  Phil- 
lip BURTOH.  And  this  is  an  attack  on 
his  bill. 

I  will  yield  to  no  one  in  the  degree  of 
my  support  by  and  for  organized 
labor.  But  I  do  not  think  we  should 
make  decisions  on  the  basis  of  car- 
toons. I  think  we  ought  to  look  at  a 
few  facts. 

Despite  having  worked  out  these 
agreements  with  most  of  the  interest 
groups.  Mr.  Burton  having  worked 
them  out.  we  are  still  hearing  this 
kind  of  argtiment.  And  I  might  say 
that  I  understand  why  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  is  offering  this.  He 
tried  It  on  the  Oregon  wilderness  bill 
and  he  lost.  But  he  got  a  couple  of 
more  votes  than  the  next  best  amend- 
ment did.  and  so  it  has  whetted  his  ap- 
petite. 

But  let  me  just  make  a  few  observa- 
tions. First  of  all.  despite  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  wilderness  proposals  in 
this  bill  contain  significant  volumes  of 
standing  timber,  overall  the  bill  would 
reduce  the  annual  programed,  timber 
harvest  in  the  State  by  2.3  percent. 
This  Is  because  roughly  54  percent  of 
the  State's  annual  timber  harvest 
comes  from  State  and  private  lands 
which  are  completely  unaffected,  of 
course,  by  wilderness  designation  and 
because  the  vast  majority  of  national 
forest  land  in  the  State  are  untouched 
by  the  bill. 

In  this  regard  I  note  that  the  biU 
puts  some  56  million  board  feet  of 
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annual  procramed  harvest  in  wilder- 
ness beyond  the  administration's 
RARE  II  proposals,  but  it  releases  82 
billion  board  feet  from  further  wilder- 
ness study  from  the  court  imposed  in- 
Jiinction  on  development. 

Thus  it  will  have  an  immediate  posi- 
tive impact  on  timber  supply. 

Now.  second.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  it  is  not  the  lack  of  timber 
sumDly  that  is  causing  unemployment 
in  the  timber  industry,  that  is  largely 
caused  by  the  current  lack  of  demand 
for  timber  products  or,  in  the  case  of 
California,  it  is  also  caused  by  past 
overcutting  on  private  lands. 

Forest  Service  studies  in  both  Cali- 
fomla  and  Oregon  indicate  that  na- 
tional forests  cannot  possibly  make  up 
the  deficit  in  timber  supply  that  is  re- 
sulting from  such  overcutting. 

Furthermore,  such  eccmomic  factors 
as  miU  automation  and  the  closing  of 
obsolete  mlUs  have  resulted  in  addi- 
tionsJ  Job  losses  that  are  of  real  sig- 
nificance. These  Job  losses  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  wilderness.  For  exam- 
ple, in  Hiunboldt  County  alone,  the 
number  of  Jobs  lost  to  automation  in 
recent  years  has  averaged  163  Jobs 
each  year.  Far  more  than  could  be  pro- 
duced by  logging  all  the  remaining 
roadless  areas  in  the  county. 

And  fifth,  I  believe  that  many  of  the 
lands  proposed  for  wilderness  or  wil- 
derness study  in  this  bill,  have  such 
marginal  quality  timber  that  they 
could  not  be  harvested  without  net 
subsidies  and  loss  to  the  Treasury 
after  all  costs,  such  as  road  construc- 
tion, timber  sale  preparation  and  re- 
forestation are  considered. 

Many  will  likely  be  or  should  be  clas- 
sified as  unsuitable  for  timber  harvest 
under  section  6K  of  the  National 
Forest  Iffanagement  Act. 

An  April  1983  study  prepared  by  a 
timber  expert  at  the  Congressional 
Research  Service  confirms  this  belief 
and  suggests  the  taxpayer  dollars 
might  be  better  spent  on  timber  har- 
vest and  reforestation  on  the  lower 
elevation  lands  which  lie  outside  the 
wilderness  proposal. 

And  finally,  I  would  also  like  to 
point  out  that  the  fishing  industry, 
which  through  its  major  associations 
in  northern  California  completely  sup- 
ports this  bill,  also  has  Jobs  at  stake. 
And  the  reason  they  support  this  bill 
is  because  further  logging  on  the  steep 
slopes  and  unstable  soil  simply  results 
in  wiping  out  most  of  the  remaining 
fishery  resources. 

So  not  only  will  few  timber  Jobs  be 
lost  by  this  bill,  if  any.  but  we  are  also 
protecting  the  fishing  industry  Jobs 
that  will  be  preserved  by  keeping 
these  lands  in  wilderness. 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Madam  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 
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It  J\ist  seems  like  we  keep  talking 
about  more  wilderness  is  not  less  Jobs, 
in  fact  it  is  more  wilderness  is  more 
Jobs  and  of  course  the  gentleman  is 
sajring  that  because  we  are  going  to  let 
the  poor  taxpayer  or  the  poor  Calif or- 
nian  or  Oregonian  who  relies  on  his 
income  from  the  forest  products  area 
go  from  this  trap  that  you  have  him 
in,  you  are  going  to  have  more. 

There  are  not  going  to  be  more  Jobs 
created  by  creating  more  land  locked 
up  only  for  the  hikers  and  for  the  non- 
motorized  uses.  I  think  that  the  one 
thing  about  RARE  I  and  RARE  II 
which  really  needs  to  be  kept  in  mind, 
the  things  that  seems  important  to 
me.  at  least  RARE  I  and  RARE  II  had 
some  kind  of  sanity  involved. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberling) 
has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Dnfinr  Smith  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Seiberling 
was  aUowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  If  the  genUe- 
man  will  yield  further,  there  was  a  cri- 
teria through  which  we  put  certain 
areas  and  certain  lands  in  certain 
areas  into  the  national  wilderness 
system  or  recommendation  therefor. 

And  when  you  get  to  a  situation 
where  Just  like  in  Oregon  and  Oregon 
wilderness  bill  we  have  gone  far 
beyond  that  RARE  II  recommenda- 
tion, I  think  it  is  too  much. 

Why  are  these  other  acres  being  cre- 
ated? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Well,  I  would 
Just  like  to  recover  my  time  and  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  I  already  pointed 
out  that  this  bill  releases  from  court 
injimction  and  other  restrictions  more 
programed  timber  harvest  than  it  ties 
up  above  and  beyond  the  Reagan  pro- 
posal. So  this  is  not  only  making  more 
timber  available,  but  it  is  also  protect- 
ing existing  jobs  in  the  fishing  and 
recreation  industries.  And  between  the 
two  it  is  a  projobs  bill. 

The  problem  with  the  timber  indxis- 
try  Jobs  in  northern  California,  as  well 
as  in  the  gentleman's  own  State,  is  not 
lack  of  supply,  but  lack  of  demand. 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  I  wUl  grant  the 
gentleman  that.  But  the  thing  Is  we 
are  not  going  to  improve  the  situation 
by  locking  more  and  more  up.  We  are 
not  taking  any  land  out  of  wilderness 
designation  with  this  bill. 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  This  bill  releases 
land  from  being  locked  up  by  court 

order.  

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  It  releases  it 
from  the  shadow  \mder  which  it  is,  but 
it  does  not  take  any  area  out  of  wilder- 
ness designation  at  present  that  is  in 
wilderness  designation,  right? 

Hit.  SEIBERLING.  It  releases  some 
further  planning  areas  and  it  also  re- 
leases tremendous  acreage  that  Is 
locked  up  by  virtue  of  a  court  order, 
which  will  stay  locked  up  imless  we  do 
something  like  this  legislation. 


Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  I  do  not  view 
this  as  something  that  should  be  done 
in  the  haste  with  which  it  is  being 
done,  nor  did  I  enjoy  the  Oregon  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Madam 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Madam  Chairman,  although  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee  has 
cast  aspersion  at  the  amendment.  I 
think  it  very  clearly  says  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  may  upon  application 
by  the  State  of  California  waive  any 
provision  to  this  act  which  can  be 
shown  to  result  in  a  significant  in- 
crease of  unemployment.  And  if  we  are 
really  talking  about  that  there  will  not 
be  any  effect  upon  Jobs  and  the  fact 
that  the  creation  of  wilderness  creates 
Jobs.  I  do  not  see  why  you  object  to 
the  amendment. 

You  did  this  in  the  Oregon  wilder- 
ness bill.  I  proposed  the  bill  and  it  was 
niled  out  of  order,  the  same  bill  that 
our  deceased  colleague  was  supporting 
in  the  Redwoods  bill  and  if  we  are  not 
losing  jobs  in  the  action  of  creating 
wilderness,  then  what  is  the  objection 
to  it? 

Now  it  is  also  ironic  to  me  when  I 
hear  the  chairman  say  they  had  a 
review  or  a  poll  taken  in  Coiuiecticut 
and  they  are  willing  to  pay  a  little 
more  for  more  wilderness  and  parks, 
then  let  them  create  Connecticut  into 
a  park. 

Let  us  take  these  east  coast  States 
and  make  them  into  parks,  into  wilder- 
ness areas.  Let  us  take  them  out  of  the 
role  that  they  have  right  now.  Let  us 
take  and  give  them  the  opportunity  of 
losing  their  Jobs.  And  I  also  have 
heard  this  comment.  Madam  Chair- 
man. "Well,  it  is  only  1,500  people.  It 
is  only  a  few.  What  difference  does  it 
make?  After  all  in  the  national  inter- 
est we  can  kiss  those  people  goodby. 
we  do  not  really  have  to  listen  to  their 
interests."  And  yet  they  have  kids  to 
feed,  and  shoes  to  put  on  their  feet, 
college  educations  to  work  for,  food  to 
put  on  the  table. 

And  if  you  think  this  is  Just  one  bill, 
let  me  go  through. 

We  have  passed  the  Oregon  wilder- 
ness bill.  Where  are  you.  Oregon?  We 
have  passed  the  Oregon  wilderness 
bill. 

We  are  working  on  the  California 
bill  today.  Virginia  is  going  to  be  next, 
my  friends.  Then  Vermont,  oh  yes, 
and  Vermont  is  going  to  have  just  a 
small  bit,  a  very  tiny  bit.  Then  Penn- 
sylvania, yes.  Pennsylvania.  I  do  not 
see  Ohio  here.  Florida,  oh,  Florida  is 
going  to  be  on  the  wilderness  area.  too. 
Then  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Michi- 
gan, Missouri,  Colorado,  yes,  and  Ari- 
zona, we  have  wilderness  areas  in  Ari- 
zona. 

California  is  what  we  are  already 
talking  about.  And  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington. Then  we  have  Wyoming  and 
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Montana  and  I  can  go  right  on  down 
the  line. 

D  1610 
My  friends,  bit  by  bit  there  is  a 
group  taking  away  our  ability  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  resources  to  this 
Nation  to  make  sure  we  have  a  sound 
economic  base  under  the  guise  of  the 
environment. 

Now.  I  want  to  say.  in  all  due  respect 
to  my  deceased  colleagues  and  those 
who  are  still  present,  this  bill  goes  too 
far.  Members  on  my  side  of  the  aisle 
and,  yes.  on  your  side  of  the  aisle  do 
support  some  wilderness  areas.  But  a 
hodgepodge  recommendation  by  spe- 
cial interest  environmental  groups.  57 
different  groups,  is  the  wrong  way  to 
do  business  when  it  affects  individual 
areas  and  districts  represented  by 
these  people. 

I  am  confident  in  my  own  mind  that 
the  next  time  we  are  going  to  have  one 
of  these  other— first,  by  the  way.  this 
is  the  first  time  I  have  had  somebody 
from  that  side  of  the  aisle  directly  af- 
fected, and  I  want  to  complement  the 
gentleman,  too.  on  this  one  time 
speaking  out  against  this.  It  has 
become  a  partisan  issue,  and  it  should 
not  be.  We  are  depriving  this  Nation 
of  the  resources  that  are  needed. 

I  hear  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio,  say,  "Well,  there  is 
still  95  percent  of  it  available."  But  I 
challenge  anyone  to  show  me  if  there 
is  a  higher  use  in  these  areas.  And 
watch  this  in  California.  You  will 
either  have  a  mineral,  or  energy,  or  a 
timber,  or  a  hydropower.  or  a  fiber 
site,  not  Just  wilderness. 

This  is  not  by  accident.  This  is  by 
premeditated  planned  effort  to  take 
lands  away  from  man's  management. 
If  we  wish  to  do  correctly  today,  let  us 
follow  the  substitute  that  Is  going  to 
be  offered.  Let  us  adopt  this  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Wauckb)  so  that 
Jobs  are  protected. 

I  am  glad  to  report  that  I  believe  the 
unions  are  beginning  to  wake  up  to 
something,  that  the  environmental 
groups  are  not  their  friends.  They 
have  been  hand  in  hand  for  the  last  10 
years.  Maybe  they  are  going  to  start 
going  back  to  the  drawims  board  and 
say.  "Listen,  my  people  are  out  of 
work  because  our  lands  are  being 
taken  out  of  productivity." 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  maybe 
these  debates  are  finally  getting 
through  to  that  guy  down  there  drink- 
ing Iron  City  beer,  and  he  is  wonder- 
ing why  he  is  out  of  work. 

The  solution,  to  some  people,  is  to 
create  more  Government  Jobs.  But 
that  is  not  what  made  this  country 
great.  This  country  was  made  great  by 
the  utilization  of  our  timber,  and  iron, 
and  coal,  and  water,  and  our  food 
supply.  That  is  what  nmde  it  great. 
And  where  we  have  made  mistakes,  we 
can  rectify  that.  We  can  improve  upon 
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those  mistakes.  We  can  make  sure 
they  do  not  happen  again.  But  to  take 
lands  out  of  production,  to  make  man 
out  of  management.  Is  basically  wrong. 
I  have  listened  to  this  discussion  all 
day  long.  I  said  I  would  not  debate  the 
bill,  and  I  have  not,  but  this  amend- 
ment is  the  right  amendment  if  we  are 
to  protect  those  Jobs  of  those  people 
who  need  it.  After  we  adopt  that 
amendment,  we  should  accept  Mr. 
SHtmwAY's  substitute  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Bfadam  Chairman.  I  simply  want  to 
say  that  there  will  be  no  Jobs  lost  by 
this  legislation.  That  is  absurd.  There 
is  a  very  small  amount  of  timber  being 
taken  out.  Jobs  will  be  gained,  of 
course,  by  the  enhancement  of  the 
fishing  industry  and  many  other  relat- 
ed issues.  Therefore,  that  part  of  the 
amendment  is  of  no  concern.  The 
problem  with  this  amendment  is  that 
it  grants  the  legislative  authority  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  It  takes 
out  of  the  Congress  hands  the  very 
thing  that  Congress  is  supposed  to  do 
and  grants  it  to  a  member  of  the  exec- 
utive branch.  That  is  the  most  danger- 
ous kind  of  legislation  we  could  possi- 
bly have,  and  the  amendment  should 
be  defeated. 

Mr.  PASHA YAN.  Madam  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  should  just  like 
to  mention— and  I  do  not  want  to  elon- 
gate the  debate— I  believe  the  amend- 
ment says  that,  upon  the  application 
of  the  State  of  California,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  may,  at  his  discre- 
tion, remove  the  provisions. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  California  is  Just  as  in- 
volved as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
and  I  should  just  like  to  point  that 
out.  I  think  it  is  a  significant  distinc- 
tion that  the  gentleman  failed  to 
make. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Walker). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Walker) 
there  were— ayes  15,  noes  10. 

RICOHOD  VOR 

Mr.  UDALL.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  121.  noes 
272.  not  voting  40.  as  follows: 


EBietaon 

Erlenbom 

Bvuia(IA) 

Fields 

Fonythe 

Okydos 

Oekas 

Gingrich 

Ooodlins 

Otmmm 

Oregg 

HaU.  lUlpfa 

Hall.  Sam 

Hanunenchmldt 

HaniendD) 

Hansen  (ITT) 

Hartnett 

HUer 

Hlllis 

Hopkins 

Hunter 

Johnson 

Kasich 

Kemp 

Kolter 

Kramer 

LatU 

Leath 

Lewis  (CA> 

Lewis  (PL) 

Livingston 

LoefHer 

Lott 


Lowery(CA) 


Archer 

BarUett 

Bateman 

BtUrakis 

BUley 

Broomfield 

Burton  (IN) 

Campbell 
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Carney 

Chappie 

Cheney 

CUnger 

CoaU 

Corcoran 

Craig 

Crane,  Daniel 


Crane.  Philip 

Daniel 

Oannemeyer 

Daub 

Davis 

DeWine 

Dreler 

Edwards  (OK) 


Ackerman 
Akaka 

AlbosU 

Alexander 

Andenon 

Andrews  (NO 

Andrews  (TX) 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Aspin 

Badham 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bates 

BedeU 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Bethune 

BeviU 

Biaggl 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonker 

Borskl 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brltt 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CX3) 

Bryant 

Bynm 

Carper 

CaiT 

Chandler 

Chappell 

Clarke 

Coelho 

Ck>leman  (UO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Conable 

Conte  ' 

Cooper 

Coughlln 

Courter 

Coyne 

Crockett 

D' Amours 

Daschle 

delaOarza 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dlddnson 

Dicks 

Dingell 


Lungren 
Mack 

Madigan 
Marlenee 
Marriott 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NT) 

McCain 

MeCandless 

McCoUum 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McOrath 

MlUer  (OB) 

Molinari 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (WA) 

Myers 

Nlelson 

Ozley 

Packard 

Pashayan 

Paul 

QuOlen 

Regula 

Rltter 

RoUnaon 
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Rogers 

Rudd 

Schaefer 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Sbumway 

Shuster 

SOiander 

Skeen 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith.  Denny 

Smith.  Robert 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Stenholm 

Stinap 

Sundquist 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Vucanovtch 

Walker 

Whltehurst 

Whittaker 

Winn 

Wolf 

WOTtley 

Toung(AK> 

Toung(FL) 


Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyacm 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

English 

Erdrelch 

Evans (IL) 

PasceU 

Pasio 

Peighan 

Perraro 

Pledler 

Flippo 

PogUetU 

Poley 

Ford  (MI) 

Powler 

Frank 
FVensel 
Frost 
Puqua 
Oarda 
Oejdenson 
Gephardt 
Oilman 
GUckman 
Oomalec 
Gore 
Gradison 
Green 
Guarinl 
Gunderson 
HaU(OH) 
Hamilton 
Hance 
'Harkln 
Harrison 
Hatcher 
Hawkins 
Hefner 
Heftel 
Hertel 
Hlghtower 
Holt 
Howard 
Hoyer 
Hubbard 
Huekaby 
Hughes 


Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Jones  (OK) 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeier 

Kaxen 

Kennelly 

Kildee     ^~ 

Kogovsek 

Kostmajrer 

LaPalce 

Lagomaraino 

I^ntos 

Leach 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (n.) 

Lent 

Levin 

Levine 

Levltas 

Long  (LA) 

Long(MD) 

LowTy(WA> 

Luken 

Lundlne 

MacKay 

Markey 

Martina 

Matsul 

Mavroules 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McHugh 

McKeman 

McNulty 

Mica 

Michel 

MifciilfM 

MlUer(CA) 

MineU 

Minish 

MltcheU 

Moakley 

Moody 

Morrison  (CT) 


Murttaa 

Natcher 

Nelson 

Nichols 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Obentar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortis 

PanetU 
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Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Prttdunl 

PinaeU 

RaliaU 

Rmntel 

lUtchford 

Ray 

ReM 

Rlehmrdaon 

Rldse 

Rlnaldo 

RotwrU 

Roe 

Rocmer 

Race 

Roth 

Roukemm 

Rowland 

Roybia 

Ruoo 

SatM 


Addabbo 

Annunsio 

AuCoin 

Bonior 

Bresuz 

BroyhiU 

Clay 

Collins 

Conyers 

Ftab 

norlo 

Pord(TN) 

Franklin 

Oibboaa 


Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Seiberlinc 

Senaenbrenner 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Sikonkl 

Simon 

Slaiaky 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (FL> 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Snowe 

Solan 

SpraU 

St  Germain 

Stanen 

Stark 

Stokea 

Stratton 

Studdi 

Swift 

Synar 

Tilka 


Torre* 

TorrlceUi 

Towns 

Trailer 

UdaU 

Valentine 

VanderJact 

VandersrUf 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watklna 

Wazman 

Weaver 

Weber 


Thomas  (OA) 


Wheat 

Whitley 

Whltten 

Williams  (OH) 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wricht 

Wyden 

WyUe 

Tates 

Tatton 

Toung  (MO) 

Zablocki 

Zsciiau 
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Oray 

HaU(IN) 

Horton 

Butto 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (TN> 

Kindness 

Leland 

Upinski 

Uoyd 

MaawU 

lIcKinney 

Mollohan 

Murphy 
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Neal 

Nowak 

Ottlnger 

Owens 

Rodino 

Rostenkowski 

Savace 

Schulae 

Washington 

Williams  (MT) 

Wilson 

Wirth 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Kindness  for,  with  Mr.  Addabbo 
■gainst. 

Mr.  Broyhlll  for.  witli  Mr.  Annunzlo 
asalnst. 

Mr.  Franklin  for,  with  Mrs.  Collins 
against. 

Mr.  Schulze  for,  with  Mr.  Rodino  against. 

Idr.  LENT,  Mrs.  ROX7KEMA.  and 
Mr.  SENSEN6RENNER  changed 
their  votes  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  KOLTER  changed  liis  vote  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  am- 
nounced  as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments? 

AMKHPlIXirT  OFmtKD  BT  MK.  PASHATAN 

Mr.  PASHA Y AN.  Madam  Chairman, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pashatah:  On 
pages  20  and  31.  strike  section  3  In  its  entire- 
ty and  renumber  following  sections  accord- 
ingly. 

Mr.  PASHATAN.  Madam  Chairman, 
the  area  that  my  amendment  deletes 
from  consideration  of  the  bill  is  an 
area  that  was  not  designated  as  wllder- 
nen  in  the  Forest  Service  RARE  II 
recommendation  imder  President 
Carter. 


The  Sierra  Club  earlier  this  month 
proposed  by  a  map  to  delete  at  least 
9,000  of  these  acres  in  the  Monache 
Meadows  itself. 

The  entire  area  contains  about  4  mil- 
lion board  feet  of  timber  and  would 
support  the  mills  to  the  east  of  the 
site  and  westward  as  well.  There  are 
some  35  miles  of  improved  and  desig- 
nated motorcyle  and  four-wheel  drives 
which  accommodates  about  13,000  to 
15,000  visitor-days  annually. 

Mad^m  Chairman,  you  can  see  that 
this  area  is  related  to  the  creation  of 
Jobs,  Jobs  that  are  very  much  needed.  I 
do  not  know  about  some  of  the  other 
areas,  but  I  can  speak  most  emphati- 
cally that  Jobs  very  much  are  at  stake 
with  this  particular  amendment  and  I 
invite  the  support  of  the  committee  on 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Madam  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Madam  Chairman,  the  Monache  wil- 
derness study  area  was  part  of  the 
compromise  engineered  by  Congress- 
man Thomas  and  the  Sierra  Club.  In 
exchange  for  the  wilderness  study  of 
the  42,000  acre  Monache  area,  which 
is  the  subject  of  this  amendment,  the 
59,700-acre  Rincon  roadless  area  with 
an  estimated  3  million  l>oard  feet  of 
annual  potential  yield  is  to  l)e  released 
by  this  bill  from  the  California  law- 
suit. 

D  1640 

Since  RARE  II  the  Forest  Service 
has  reviewed  its  timber  estimates  for 
the  Rincon  area  and  now  estimates  it 
contains  over  foiu-  times  as  much  po- 
tential yield.  11.9  million  board  feet. 
This  means  that  the  compromise  freed 
up  four  times  as  much  timber  as  we 
thought,  a  fact  that  should  reinforce 
its  wisdom  and  reinforce  our  opposi- 
tion to  this  amendment. 

The  compromise  on  the  Monache 
study  area  also  included  language 
which  can  be  found  on  page  21  of  the 
bill  to  insure  that  existing  levels  of 
off-road  vehicles  would  not  be  cur- 
tailed or  limited  during  the  study 
period.  The  area  includes  one  of  the 
largest  meadow  areas  in  the  southern 
Sierra  and  a  lovely  mix  of  ridges,  for- 
ested land,  and  meadows,  which  makes 
it  particularly  popular  for  family-ori- 
ented primitive  recreation. 

In  addition,  the  sensitive  south  fork 
of  the  Kern  River,  with  its  critical 
native  golden  trout  habitat,  flows 
through  the  middle  of  the  study  area. 
Logging  or  other  development  could 
seriously  Jeopardize  this  resource. 

Even  though  the  study  area  contains 
some  commercial  timber,  the  Forest 
Service  gave  the  area  a  "development 
opportunity  fating"  of  only  2  on  a 
scale  of  zero  to  15.  A  rating  of  5  repre- 
sents the  break-even  point  at  which  a 
dollar  spent  by  the  Oovemment  will 
return  a  dollar  to  the  Treasury.  Any 
timber  harvested  in  the  study  area 


would  likely  be  at  a  net  cost  to  the 
taxpayer. 

So.  Madam  Chairman,  for  all  those 
reasons  I  oppose  this  amendment  and 
hope  it  will  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Pashatah). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Seiberuhg) 
there  were— ayes  45,  noes  55. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AlfKMDMKHT  OfTERKD  BT  MK.  PASHATAH 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Madam  Chairman, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pashatajt  On 
page  20,  strike  lines  14  through  25.  and  on 
page  21  strike  lines  1  through  12  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

MOHACBK  PLAItNIMG  AREA 

Sre.  3.  (a)  The  following  planning  area 
shall  be  reviewed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture as  to  its  suitabUlty  or  nonsuitabllity 
for  preservation  as  wilderness.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  submit  his  report  and  findings  to 
the  President,  and  the  President  shall 
sulunlt  his  recommendations  to  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
United  SUtes  Senate  no  later  than  tliree 
years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act: 

(1)  certain  lands  in  the  Sequoia  National 
Forest,  California,  which  comprise  approxi- 
mately forty-two  thousand  acres,  as  general- 
ly depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Monache 
Planning  Area",  dated  July  1980,  and  which 
siiall  be  luiown  as  the  Monache  Planning 
Area. 

(b)  Subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  the 
plaiming  area  designated  by  this  section 
shall,  until  Congress  determines  otherwise, 
be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture so  as  to  maintain  Its  presently  existing 
wilderness  character:  Provided,  That  within 
the  Monache  Planning  Area  the  level  of  use 
existing  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1980,  siiall  be  permitted  to  continue. 

(c)  Until  Congress  determines  otherwise, 
timber  volumes  within  the  planning  area 
designated  by  this  section  shall  be  Included 
in  the  base  used  to  determine  potential  yield 
for  the  national  forest  concerned. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN  (during  the  read- 
ing). Madam  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  he 
considered  as  read  and  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Madam  Chairman, 
this  is  a  followup  amendment,  since 
the  first  one  was  defeated.  It  is  a  tech- 
nical amendment  involving  the  Mon- 
ache area,  changing  it  from  wilderness 
study  to  a  planning  area. 

I  believe  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee will  support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Madam  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  I  should  be  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  amendment.  Madam  Chair- 
man. 


Mr.  PASHAYAN.  I  apprecUte  the 
chairman's  support. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Pashatah). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMBISiailT  OPPBtlD  BT  KR.  SHUMWAT 

Mr.  8HUMWAY.  Madam  Chairman. 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Shttmwat:  On 
page  10,  line  23,  delete  "sixty  thousand"  and 
Insert  "six  hundred  and  forty". 

Mr.  SHUMWAY  (during  the  read- 
ing). Madam  Chairman.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Madam  Chairman. 
I  think  we  can  dispose  of  this  amend- 
ment in  short  order.  This  amendment 
deals  with  the  area  of  the  bill  entitled 
"Mokelumne  Wilderness." 

There  are  some  60,000  acres  pro- 
posed to  be  added  to  the  north,  east, 
and  west  sides  of  the  existing  Moke- 
limuie  Wilderness  in  three  national 
forests. 

Madam  Chairman,  if  we  go  back  to 
the  1964  Wilderness  Act  we  see  there 
that  the  standards  that  need  to  be  met 
to  justify  wilderness  areas  are  "un- 
trammeled  by  man,"  and  also  that  the 
"imprint  of  man's  work  is  substantial- 
ly imnoticeable." 

In  this  case,  Madam  Chairman,  in 
the  case  of  these  Mokelumne  Wilder- 
ness additions,  there  would  lie  a  ban 
on  the  use  by  recreational  vehicles  of 
two  of  the  most  popular  Jeep  trails  in 
the  region.  One  trail  is  located  in  the 
eastern  additions  to  the  wilderness  lo- 
cated between  Blue  Lakes  to  the  north 
and  Highway  4  to  the  south  and  is  the 
second  most  used  road  in  the  entire  El 
Dorado  National  Forest. 

This  trail  has  a  long  history  of  ORV 
use  and  does  not  qualify  as  wilderness 
by  the  terms  of  the  1964  act  which  I 
Just  read. 

The  other  trail  impacted  by  these 
designations.  Madam  Chairman,  is  lo- 
cated between  the  old  Plasse  Trading 
Post  site  and  Beebe  Lake. 

This  trail  has  a  long  history  of  use 
going  back  to  the  wagoneers  of  the 
1800's  who  used  this  trail  to  cross  the 
Sierras.  In  fact,  I  am  advised  that  the 
old  wagonwheel  ruts  can  stiU  be  found 
in  the  liard  granite  rocks. 

People  that  have  viewed  that  trail 
for  many  years  find  it  especially  diffi- 
cult to  now  see  it  embraced  within  a 
wilderness  area  which  has  by  its  very 
definition  areas  untrammeled  by  man 
and  where  the  imprint  of  man  is  imno- 
ticeable. 

For  these  reasons.  Madam  Chair- 
man, it  seems  to  me  that  the  Moke- 
lumne Wilderness  addition  shotdd  be 


stricken  from  the  bill  and  I  therefore 
urge  this  amendment. 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  Madam  Chair- 
man. I  must  oppose  this  amendment. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  gentle- 
nmn  from  California  (Mr.  SnimwAT) 
himself  accepted  this  provision  of  the 
bill  in  the  last  two  Congresses,  so  I  am 
not  quite  sure  I  understand  why  he  is 
now  tnrtng  to  eliminate  it. 

Let  me  Just  say  this:  The  60.000 
acres  of  proposed  additions  to  the  Mo- 
kelumne Wilderness  contains  16  lakes 
that  are  named  and  ntmerous  other 
smaller  lakes  and  ponds.  Primitive 
recreation  use  is  among  the  highest  of 
any  RARE  II  roadless  areas  in  Califor- 
nia and  can  probably  l>e  attributed  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  near  the  Tahoe 
Basin  and  has  easy  accessibility  and 
outstanding  scenic  values. 

It  has  some  75  miles  of  hiking  trails, 
including  a  stretch  of  the  Pacific  C^rest 
Trail,  and  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
cross-country  skiing  areas  in  the 
Sierra  Nevada. 

The  expanded  wilderness  will  incor- 
porate a  great  variety  of  ecosystems 
running  from  the  lands  aroimd  10,000- 
foot  Raymond  Peak  to  the  lush  lower 
elevation  lands  north  of  the  Salt 
Springs  Reservoir. 

It  also  includes  major  segments  of 
the  watersheds  which  provide  the 
principal  water  supply  for  over  1  mil- 
lion residents  of  the  East  Bay  munici- 
pal utility  district.  For  that  reason 
alone  it  is  extremely  important  to  pro- 
tect the  quality  of  that  water  and  we 
do  so  by  adding  it  to  the  wilderness 
area. 

For  that  reason  I  must  oppose  the 
amendment  at  this  time. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
rise  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Madam  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  amendment  because  I  think  the 
gentleman  is  trying  to  correct  what  is 
inherent  in  the  entire  bill.  It  is  in 
excess  of  what  we  started  to  do. 

We  all  support  a  certain  amount  of 
wilderness  area.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
this  entire  bill  is  about  twice  the 
amoiuit  that  has  l>een  recommended 
by  Ixith  the  Carter  administration  and 
the  Reagan  administration.  It  is 
double  the  amoimt  that  anyone  other 
than  the  sponsors  of  the  biU  thought 
ought  to  be  in  it. 

I  think  the  entire  bill  is  in  excess 
and  this  amendment  sinu>ly  reflects 
that  excessive  amoimt  of  land  that 
was  put  into  wilderness  areas  that 
should  not  have  been. 

This  is  Just  but  one  small  piece  of 
what  should  not  be  in  here. 
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There  is  no  question  at  all  that  both 
what  the  amendment  seeks  to  correct 
and  the  entire  bill  is  an  excess  that  we 
wiU  look  back  and  wonder  why  we  ever 
enacted  such  legislation.  So.  we  might 


be  able  to  correct  it  Just  a  little  bit  by 
adopting  the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Madam 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words. 

I  wonder  if  I  could  call  upon  my  col- 
league from  California  (Mr.  SHrm- 
WAT).  for  a  colloquy?  Mr.  Shttmwat. 
the  chairman  has  indicated  that  in 
terms  of  this  60,000  acres  that  this 
amendment  addresses  itself  to  that 
the  gentleman  agreed  to  including 
that  acreage  in  the  bill  that  was 
passed  off  the  floor  on  two  previous 
occasions.  Is  that  accurate?  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SHUMWAY.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  yielding.  No;  tliat  is  really  not 
an  accurate  description.  What  hap- 
pened in  the  last  2  years  of  course  was 
far  different  from  what  is  happening 
here  today.  We  did  have  extensive  con- 
sultations with  lii.  Burtoh;  there 
were  particular  compromises  and  con- 
cessions made  in  the  bill.  When  Mr. 
Burton  brought  his  bill  to  the  floor  it 
was  on  suspension.  I  think  many  of  us 
addressed  the  bill  at  that  point  saying 
we  were  not  entirely  happy  with  it. 
One  of  the  areas  of  unhappiness  that  I 
had  was  this  very  provision  in  the  bUL 
But  nevertheless  l>ecause  I  had  ob- 
tained other  concessions  from  Mr. 
BuRTOH  I  did  not  make  opposition  to 
the  bill  on  suspension  calendar  and 
the  bill  passed  but  not  with  my  total 
support^ 

B4r.  LEWIS  of  California.  The  chair- 
man has  spent  many,  many  hours  on 
this  measure.  His  staff  has  as  welL  I 
note  there  are  693,000  acres  in  this  biU 
that  are  in  your  district.  Were  you 
consulted  during  this  legislative  ses- 
sion regarding  your  views  from  that 
staff  as  the  committee  worked? 

Mr.  SHUMWAY.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  once  again. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SHUMWAY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  was  not  consulted  prior  to  the  in- 
troduction of  this  bill.  We  have  talked 
here,  at  least  we  heard  from  the  other 
side  references  to  reasonable  compro- 
mise that  this  bill  supposedly  repre- 
sents. 

In  my  case  the  bill  was  introduced 
without  any  prior  discussion,  any  prior 
consultation,  without  any  prior  effort 
for  the  kind  of  reasonable  compromise 
to  occiu- whatsoever. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  that  response. 
Madam  Chairman.  I  raise  the  question 
simply  l>ecause  it  occurred  to  me  that 
the  same  sort  of  treatment  might  have 
been  received  by  my  colleague,  Mr. 
Shumwat,  that  my  office  received. 
Now  admittedly  I  am  a  relatively  new 
Member,  I  do  not  serve  on  the  commit- 
tee. I  only  have  110,000  acres  in  tills 
bill.  And  I  was  not  consulted  either. 
But  I  can  understand  that  since  the 
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bill  involves  a  couple  of  million  acres. 
But  it  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  be  very 
careful  when  we  are  dealing  with  terri- 
tory that  is  in  individual  Members'  dis- 
tricts. There  is  not  a  person  on  this 
floor.  Democrat  or  Republican,  alike, 
who  would  like  to  see  public  policy 
made  affecting  their  terrritory  with- 
out the  courtesy  of  personal  consulta- 
tion and  negotiation  before  the  bill  is 
introduced  and  certainly  before  being 
brought  to  the  floor.  I  thank  the 
chairwoman  for  the  time.  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

K(r.  UDALL.  I  move  to  strike  the 
requisite  number  of  words  and  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERIilNO.  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Shxtmwat).  how  much  time  he 
spent  talking  to  Mr.  Burton  about 
this  bill  before  the  Interior  Committee 
took  it  up  in  markup  session?  I  under- 
stand it  was  several  hours.  Is  that  cor- 
rect. 

IBi.  UDAIiL.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Prior  to  the 
markup  by  the  Interior  Committee  I 
spent  perhaps  2  hours  in  Mr.  Burton's 
office  one  evening  discussing  this  bill; 
that  is  correct. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  So  there  were 
extensive  discussions  before  we 
brought  the  bill  out  of  committee. 

Mr.  UDALL  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SHUMWAY.  I  point  out  prior  to 
that  time  the  bill  had  been  introduced 
and  during  that  meeting  there  was  no 
kind  of  concession  whatsoever  forth- 
coming. Consequently  from  my  van- 
tage point  there  was  no  reasonable 
compromise  ever  struck  either  in  com- 
mittee or  directly  with  Mr.  Burton. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  y\€\A  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  We  are  dealing 
with  a  biU  that  was  brought  out  of 
committee  not  the  bill  as  introduced. 
An  effort  has  been  made  here  to  give 
the  impression  there  were  no  consulta- 
tions at  aU  between  the  gentleman  and 
til.  Burton  when  the  fact  is  that 
before  this  bill  came  out  of  committee 
or  before  it  even  came  out  of  subcom- 
mittee, there  were  a  couple  of  hours  of 
consultations.  They  did  not  apparently 
produce  something  to  the  lilting  of  the 
gentleman  from  California,  but  the 
fact  is  there  were  consultations  and  I 
think  that  the  effort  to  create  the  op- 
posite impression  was  most  imfortu- 
nate. 

Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Would  the  gentle- 
man yield? 
Mr.  UDALL  I  would  be  happy  to 

yield, 

Bir.  SHUMWAY.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. One  of  the  problems  I  had  with 
the  bill  is  that  less  than  30  days  tran- 
spired from  the  time  it  was  introduced 
by  Mr.  Buhtom  to  the  time  that  it  was 


reported  out  of  conunittee.  Certainly 
you  may  say  in  response  to  that  this 
bill  was  a  rehash  of  what  we  did  in 
prior  years.  No  doubt  much  of  it  is. 

Still,  insofar  as  my  district  is  con- 
cerned, there  are  almost  a  quarter  of  a 
million  new  acres  in  this  blU  that  were 
not  in  last  year's  bill,  over  which  I  had 
no  opportunity  for  discussion  with  Mr. 
Burton  prior  to  its  introduction  and 
essentially  really  had  not  the  kind  of 
time  to  have  impact  from  my  district 
that  might  be  helpful  to  the  commit- 
tee while  the  committee  was  consider- 
ing the  bill. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man further,  is  it  not  true  that  be- 
tween the  time  the  bill  was  introduced 
and  the  time  it  came  out  of  committee 
that  the  committee  dropped  the 
50.000-acre  Royal  Gorge  Wilderness  in 
his  district? 

Mr.  SHUMWAY.  That  is  no  doubt 
true,  but  that  particular  revision  was 
made  by  the  committee  not  at  any  re- 
quest of  mine.  It  became  very  appar- 
ent in  that  case  that  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  private  ownership  involved,  it 
would  be  very  unworiuible  for  the 
Forest  Service  to  acquire  that  particu- 
lar area,  so  it  was  dropped,  but  not  as 
a  concession  to  me. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Whether  it  was  a 
concession  or  not.  the  fact  remains 
changes  were  made  in  the  area  and 
the  fact  that  there  were  no  consulta- 
tions before  the  committee  bill- 
before  the  bill  was  introduced,  is  not 
the  main  point;  the  fact  is  changes 
were  made  between  the  time  it  was  in- 
troduced and  the  time  it  came  out  of 
committee. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Madam 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  would 
like  to  simply  restate  my  own  concern 
and  the  reason  for  asking  the  ques- 
tion. Mr.  Shxtmwat  has  explained  his 
circimistance.  I  realize  there  are  only 
110.000  acres  involved  and  I  under- 
stand there  are  only  110.000  acres  in 
my  own  district.  I  can  clearly  state  to 
you  that  before  the  bill  was  intro- 
duced or  after  it  was  introduced,  we 
were  never  consulted.  And  I  have  the 
impression  that  a  large  number  of 
Members  so  affected  had  similar  diffi- 
culty in  commimicating.  I  am  sure  the 
staff  was  busy.  But  I  think  the  point 
we  need  to  make  here  is  in  the  future 
when  we  are  considering  changes  of 
this  nature  that  affect  individual 
Members'  districts,  it  seems  to  me  only 
common  courtesy,  certainly  each  of  us 
would  want  to  be  consulted  about  our 
district.  It  is  a  matter  of  procedure 
and  probably  common  congressionsd 
courtesy.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
cannot  quarrel  with  the  gentleman.  I 
think  Members  ought  to  be  consulted 


on  matters  affecting  their  districts. 
We  have  tried  to  do  that. 

With  a  bill  as  big  as  this  in  the  Na- 
tion's biggest  State  it  is  kind  of  diffi- 
cult to  satisfy  everyone.  But  if  we 
failed  here  we  apologize. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Would  the  chair- 
man yield  to  me  again? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  two-thirds  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  California  delegation  are 
supporting  this  bill.  I  would  also  like 
to  point  out  that  this  Congressman,  as 
chairman,  relied  on  our  distinguished 
and  departed  colleague  Phuuf 
BxntTOH  who  luiows  more  about  the 
State  of  California  than  I  ever  will,  to 
work  with  the  Members  of  the  delega- 
tion and  try  to  work  out  the  details  of 
this  biU. 
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This  is  the  product  of  his  labors. 
Now  that  he  is  gone,  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udaix)  and  I  will 
try  to  take  over  and  carry  on  that 
work  and  the  chairman  has  Just  as- 
sured the  gentleman,  and  I  personally 
assure  the  gentleman,  that  we  will 
work  with  every  single  Member  on 
that  side,  as  well  as  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle.  All  I  am  trying  to  do  is  to  set  the 
record  straight,  because  it  started  out 
as  a  colloquy  implying  there  had  l}een 
no  consultations  with  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Shumway)  and 
we  have  now  brought  out  the  fact  that 
there  were. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Madam 
Chairman.  wiU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alaska. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  want  to  clarify  one  thing.  Did  the 
gentleman  say  that  California  is  the 
largest  State  in  the  Union? 

Mr.  UDALL  I  was  thinking  numbers 
of  people. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  I  appreciate 
that  because  it  had  me  a  little  worried 
when  I  looked  around  and  these 
Texans  were  really  upset.  Alaska  is 
the  largest  State  in  the  Union. 

Mr.  PASHA YAN.  Madam  Chairman. 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

Madam  Chairman.  I  should  like  to 
engage  in  a  colloquy  with  the  chair- 
man of  th  subcommittee  and  I  should 
like  to  make  a  statement  here. 

When  the  Congress  established  the 
Golden  Trout  Wilderness  in  Califor- 
nia, many  of  these  conflicts  existed  be- 
tween the  various  uses.  They  exist 
^od&y 

I  am  most  troubled  by  the  Chief  of 
the  Forest  Service's  February  24.  1983. 
decision  regarding  the  Golden  Trout 
Wilderness  interim  management  plan 
in  that  it  does  not  recognize  the  his- 
torical significance  of  Painter's  Cabin 
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which  is  built  of  native  rock  and  wood 
and  is  nearly  70  years  old. 

An  existing  special-use  permit  will 
terminate  on  December  31. 1985.  What 
concerns  me.  Marfam  Chainnan.  and 
many  of  my  constituents  is  that  with- 
out the  maintenance  and  absent  posi- 
tive direction  from  the  Forest  Service, 
this  unique  structure  might  be  lost, 
even  put  to  the  torch  by  the  Forest 
Service. 

I  worked  with  the  gentleman  in  de- 
veloping the  1980  amendments  to  the 
Historic  Preservation  Act  and  have 
called  to  the  Forest  Service's  attention 
its  role  in  preserving  "historic  proper- 
ties which  are  owned  or  controlled  by 
such  agency." 

Yet  the  Golden  Trout  Wilderness  in- 
terim management  plan  recommends: 

Painter's  Camp  will  continue  on  tenure 
and  the  improvements  will  be  removed 
when  the  permit  terminates. 

I  should  appreciate  the  gentleman's 
comments  and  observations,  not  only 
as  it  relates  to  this  particular  cabin, 
but  as  it  relates  to  the  bUl  before  us. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Madam  Chair- 
man. wUl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASHA  YAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  WeU.  I  certainly 
agree  with  the  comments  the  gentle- 
man has  made.  I  think  this  cabin 
should  be  protected.  I  think  the  Forest 
Service  should  protect  it  whether  it  is 
in  wilderness  or  nonwildemess.  And  I 
feel  that,  by  putting  it  in  wilderness 
and  maldng  clear  in  the  record  that  we 
intend  it  to  be  protected,  we  will  actu- 
ally enhance  the  prospect  that  that 
will  be  taken  care  of. 

Blr.  PASHA  YAN.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  chairman's  position,  would  it  be 
the  chairman's  position  that  the  his- 
torical review  of  the  agency's  property 
be  the  first  priority?  This  is.  as  I  un- 
derstand, in  the  National  Historic 
Preservation  Act. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Well,  it  is  one  of 
the  priorities  that  is  required  of  each 
land  management  agency  and  I  agree 
that  it  Is  in  accordance  with  the  Na- 
tional Historic  Preservation  Act. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  A  third  and  last 
question.  Where  we  have  these  kinds 
of  conflicts,  would  it  not  be  more  pru- 
dent for  Congress  to  recognize  them  in 
the  legislation  itself?  We  have  tried  to 
do  this  in  the  bill  before  us  today. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  and  I  think  with  the  record 
we  have  just  made  that  that  will  also 
help  that. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Madam  Chairman. 
wlU  the  gentleman  jrield? 

B«r.  PASHAYAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  want  to  teU  the  gentleman  that  he 
has  raised  a  very  important  point 
here.  I  have  time  and  time  again  seen 
the  Forest  Service  act  childishly,  petu- 
lantly, In  situations  like  this,  destroy- 


ing cabins  that  have  a  real  useful  ex- 
istence in  such  areas,  or  old  and  an- 
cient privies.  These  are  childish  and 
petulant  acts  and  I  can  assure  the  gen- 
tleman that  as  chairman  of  the  Forest 
Management  Committee  I  will  do  ev- 
erything I  can  to  prevent  them  from 
tearing  them  out. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  I  must  confess  to 
my  friend  from  Oregon  that  this  par- 
ticular gentleman  is  more  concerned  In 
cabins  than  privies.  However,  I  should 
like  to  say  that  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's supporting  remarks. 

And  also  to  add  that  not  only  is  this 
particular  cabin  rustic,  but  it  is  used  as 
a  campsite  each  year  for  disadvan- 
taged children  from  the  Oakland  Bay 
area.  And  it  is  put  to  good  social  use  in 
that  regard. 

I  appreciate  the  support  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  and  the  support 
of  the  sulx^mmittee  chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Shumwat). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AmHsimrr  ofpikkd  by  mr.  shumwat 
Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  (Chairman.  I 

offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment   offered   by   Mr.    Shumwat: 

Strike  sections  1  through  12  and  insert  the 

following: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "(Califor- 
nia Wilderness  Act  of  1983". 

designation  or  wildkbnsss 
Sbc.  2.  (a)  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes 
of  the  Wilderness  Act,  the  following  lands, 
as  generally  depicted  on  marts,  appropriate- 
ly referenced,  dated  July  1980  (except  as 
otherwise  daced)  are  hereby  designated  as 
wilderness,  and  therefore,  as  components  of 
the  National  Wilderness  Preservation 
System- 
CD  certain  lands  in  the  Lassen  National 
Forest,  California,  which  comprise  approxi- 
mately one  thousand  eight  hundred  acres, 
as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled 
"Caribou  Wilderness  Additions— Proposed", 
and  which  are  hereby  incorporated  In,  and 
which  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  part  of  the 
C^aribou  WUdemess  as  designated  by  Public 
lAw  88-577; 

(2)  certain  lands  In  the  Stanislaus  and 
Toiyabe  National  Forests,  California,  which 
comprise  approximately  one  hundred 
eighty-two  thousand  acres,  as  generally  de- 
picted on  a  map  entitled  "(Carson-Iceberg 
WUdemess— Proposed,  dated  March  1983", 
and  which  shall  be  Imown  as  the  Carson- 
Iceberg  WUdemess:  Provided,  hovotver. 
That  the  designation  of  the  Carson-Iceberg 
WUdemess  shall  not  preclude  continued  mo- 
torized access  to  those  previously  existing 
facilities  wtiich  are  directly  related  to  per- 
mitted llverstock  grazing  activities  in  the 
Wolf  Oeek  Drainage  on  the  Toiyabe  Na- 
tional Forest  in  the  same  manner  and  de- 
grees in  which  such  access  was  occurring  as 
of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act; 

(3)  certain  lands  In  the  Shasta  Trinity  Na- 
tional Forest,  California,  which  comprise 
approximately  seven  thousand  three  hun- 
dred acres,  as  generaUy  depicted  on  a  map 
entitled  "Castle  C^rags  WUdemess— Pro- 
posed", and  which  shaU  be  known  as  the 
Castle  Oags  WUdemess; 


(4)  certain  lands  in  the  Laaaen  National 
Forest.  California,  which  compriae  approxi- 
mately fifteen  thousand  five  hundred  acres, 
as  generaUy  depicted  on  a  map  entlUed 
"CMnder  Buttes  WUdemess— Proposed",  and 
which  sbaU  be  known  as  the  (Cinder  Buttes 
WUdemess: 

(5)  certain  lands  in  the  Angeles  National 
Forest,  California,  which  compriae  approxi- 
mately four  thousand  four  hundred  acrea. 
as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Cu- 
camonga  WUdemess  Additions— Proposed", 
and  which  are  hereby  Incorporated  In.  and 
which  shaU  be  deemed  to  l>e  a  part  of  the 
Cucamonga  WUdemess  as  designated  Iqr 
Public  Law  88-577; 

(6)  certain  lands  in  the  Inyo  National 
Forest,  California,  which  comprise  approxi- 
mately seven  thousand  six  hundred  acres,  as 
generaUy  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Deep 
Wells  WUdemess— Proposed",  and  which 
ShaU  be  known  as  the  Deep  Wells  WUder- 


(7)  certain  lands  In  the  Los  Padrea  Nation- 
al Forest,  which  comprise  approximately 
sixty-aeven  thousand  acres,  as  generaUy  de- 
picted on  a  map  entitled  "Dick  Smith  WU- 
deraeaa— Proposed",  dated  October.  1979, 
and  wliich  shaU  be  known  as  Dick  Smith 
WUdemess:  Provided,  That  the  Act  of 
March  21.  1968  (82  Stat.  51),  which  estab- 
lished the  San  Rafael  WUdemess  is  hereby 
amended  to  transfer  four  hundred  and 
thirty  acres  of  the  San  Rafael  WUdemess  to 
the  Dick  Smith  WUdemess  and  establish  a 
line  one  hundred  feet  north  of  the  center- 
line  of  the  Buckhom  Fire  Road  as  the 
southeasterly  boundary  of  the  San  Rafael 
WUdemess.  as  depicted  on  a  map  entitled 
"Dick  Smith  WUdemess— Proposed",  and 
wherever  said  Buckhom  Fire  Road  passes 
between  the  San  Rafael  and  Dick  Smith 
WUdemesses  and  elsewhere  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Forest  Service,  It  shaU  be  closed 
to  aU  motorized  vehicles  except  those  used 
by  the  Forest  Service  for  administrative 
purposes; 

(8)  certain  lands  In  the  Stanislaus  Nation- 
al Forest,  California,  which  comprise  ap- 
proximately six  thousand  one  hundred 
acres,  as  generaUy  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled "Emigrant  WUdemess  Additions— Pro- 
posed", and  which  are  hereby  incorporated 
In,  and  wtiich  shaU  l>e  deemed  to  be  a  part 
of  the  Emigrant  WUdemess  as  designated 
by  PubUc  Law  93-832; 

(9)  certain  lands  In  the  Inyo  National 
Forest.  (California,  which  comprise  approxi- 
mately forty-six  thousand  four  hundred 
acres,  as  generaUy  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled "Excelsior  WUdemess— Proposed",  and 
which  sluOl  l>e  known  as  the  Excelsior  WU- 
demess; 

(10)  certain  lands  In  the  Angeles  National 
Forest,  California,  which  comprise  approxi- 
mately thirty-two  thousand  nine  hundred 
acres,  as  generaUy  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled "Fish  Canyon  WUdemess— Proposed", 
and  which  siiaU  be  known  as  the  Fish 
Canyon  WUdemess; 

(11)  certain  lands  In  the  San  Bernardino 
National  Forest,  California,  which  comprise 
approximately  ten  thousand  six  hundred 
acres,  as  generaUy  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled "Oranite  Peak  WUdemess— Proposed", 
and  which  shaU  be  known  as  the  Granite 
Peak  WUdemess: 

(12)  certain  lands  in  Toiyabe  NaUonal 
Forest.  California,  which  comprise  approxi- 
mately forty-nine  thousand  two  hundred 
acres,  as  generaUy  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled "Hoover  WUdemess  Additions— Pro- 
posed", and  which  are  hereby  Incorporated 
in.  and  which  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  part 
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of  the  Hoover  Wilderness  as  designated  bjr 
PubUc  Lftw  8»-ST7: 

(13)  certain  lands  in  and  adjacent  to  the 
Tsssrn  National  Forest,  California,  which 
oompriae  approximately  forty-one  thousand 
six  hundred  acres  as  shown  on  a  map  enti- 
tled "Ishi  Wilderness— Proposed",  and 
which  shall  be  known  as  the  Ishi  WUder- 
ness; 

(14)  certain  lands  in  the  Inyo  and  Sierra 
National  Forests.  California,  which  com- 
prise approximately  one  hundred  twenty 
thousands  acres,  as  generaUy  depicted  on  a 
map  entitled  "John  Muir  WUdemess  Addi- 
tions. Inyo  National  Forest— Proposed",  and 
which  are  hereby  incorporated  in,  and 
which  shall  be  deemded  to  be  a  part  of  the 
John  Muir  WUdemess  as  designated  by 
PubUc  Law  8a-5T7: 

(15)  certain  lands  in  the  Lassen  National 
Forest,  California,  which  comprise  approxi- 
mately three  thousand  nine  hundred  acres, 
as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled 
"Lassen  Volcanic  Wilderness  Additions- 
Proposed",  and  which  are  hereby  Incorpo- 
rated in.  and  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  part  of 
the  Tannrn  Volcanic  Wilderness  as  designat- 
ed by  PubUc  Law  92-510; 

(18)  certain  lands  in  the  Klamath  Nation- 
al Forest,  California,  which  comprise  ap- 
proximately seven  thousand  six  hundred 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled "BCarble  Mountain  Wilderness  Addi- 
tions—Proposed", and  which  are  hereby  in- 
corporated in.  and  which  shaU  be  deemed  to 
be  a  part  of  the  Marble  Mountain  WUder- 
ness  as  designated  by  Public  Law  88-577; 

(17)  certain  lands  in  the  Sierra  and  Inyo 
National  Forest,  California,  which  comprise 
approximately  forty-eight  thousand  five 
hundred  acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a 
map  entitled  "Minarets  WUdemess  Add- 
tions— Proposed",  and  which  are  hereby  In- 
corporated in,  and  wtiich  shaU  be  deemded 
to  be  a  part  of  the  Minarets  WUdemess  as 
designated  by  PubUc  Law  88-577; 

(18)  certain  lands  in  the  Eldorado,  Nation- 
al Forests,  (Tallfomia.  which  comprise  ap- 
proximately six  hundred  and  forty  acres,  as 
generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Molie- 
lumne  WUdemess  Additions— Proposed". 
dated  November  1980.  and  which  are  hereby 
incorporated  in,  and  which  shaU  be  deemed 
to  be  a  part  of  the  Mokelumne  WUdemess 
as  designated  by  PubUc  Law  88-577; 

(19)  certain  lands  in  the  Shasta  Trinity 
National  Forest,  California,  which  comprise 
i^proximately  twenty-six  thousand  two 
hundred  acres,  as  generaUy  depicted  on  a 
map  entitled  "Mt.  Shasta  WUdemess— Pro- 
posed", and  which  shaU  be  known  as  Mt. 
Shasta  WUdemess: 

(30)  certain  lands  in  the  Cleveland  Nation- 
al Forest,  CaUfomla.  which  comprise  ap- 
proximately thirteen  thousand  one  hundred 
acres,  as  generaUy  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled "Pine  Creek  WUdemess— Proposed", 
and  which  shaU  be  luiow  as  the  Pine  C^eek 
WUdemess; 

(31)  certain  lands  in  the  San  Bernardino 
National  Forest,  California,  which  comprise 
approximately  ten  thousand  two  hundred 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled "Pyramid  Peak  WUdemess— Proposed", 
and  which  shaU  be  known  as  the  Pyramid 
Peak  WUdemess; 

(33)  certain  lands  in  the  San  Bernardino 
National  Forest,  California,  which  comprise 
approximately  twenty-one  thousand  five 
hundred  acres,  as  generaUy  depicted  on  a 
map  entitled  "San  Oorgonio  WUdemess  Ad- 
dttlona— Proposed",  and  which  are  hereby 
tneorporsted  in.  and  which  shaU  be  deemed 
to  be  a  part  of  the  San  Oorgonio  WUdemess 
as  destgnated  by  PubUc  \sm  88-577; 


(33)  certain  lands  in  the  San  Bernardino 
National  Forest.  California,  which  comprise 
approximately  ten  thousand  nine  hundred 
acres,  as  generaUy  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
Ued  "San  Jacinto  WUdemess  Additions- 
Proposed",  and  which  are  hereby  incorijo- 
rated  in,  and  which  shaU  be  deemed  to  be  a 
part  of  the  San  Jacinto  WUdemess  as  desig- 
nated by  PubUc  Law  88-577:  Provided,  hovo- 
ever.  That  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may 
pursuant  to  an  application  filed  prior  to 
January  1.  1983,  grant  a  right-of-way  for. 
and  authorize  construction  of,  a  transmis- 
sion line  or  lines  within  the  area  depicted  as 
"potential  powerllne  corridor"  on  the  map 
entitled  "San  Jacinto  WUdemess  Addi- 
tions—Proposed"; Provided  further.  That  if 
a  power  transmission  line  is  constructed 
within  such  corridor,  the  corridor  shaU 
cease  to  be  a  part  of  the  San  Jacinto  WUder- 
ness  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shaU 
pubUsh  notice  thereof  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter 

(34)  certain  lands  in  the  Los  Padres  Na- 
tional Forest,  CaUfomia,  which  comprise 
approximately  two  thousand  acres,  as  gener- 
ally depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "San  Rafael 
WUdemess  Additions— Proposed",  and 
which  are  hereby  incorporated  in,  and 
which  shaU  be  deemed  to  be  a  part  of  the 
San  Rafael  WUdemess  as  designated  by 
Public  Law  90-271; 

(25)  certain  lands  in  the  Angeles  and  San 
Bernardino  National  Forests.  California, 
which  comprise  approximately  thirty  thou- 
sand one  hundred  acres,  as  generally  depict- 
ed on  a  map  entitled  "Sheep  Mountain  WU- 
demess— Proposed",  and  which  shaU  be 
luiown  as  Sheep  Mountain  WUdemess; 

(26)  certain  lands  In  the  Six  Rivers.  Klam- 
ath, and  Siskiyou  National  Forests.  Califor- 
nia, which  comprise  approximately  one  hun- 
dred thousand  acres,  as  generaUy  depicted 
on  a  map  entitled  "Siskiyou  WUdemess— 
Proposed",  dated  March  1983,  and  which 
ShaU  be  known  as  the  Siskiyou  WUdemess; 

(27)  certain  lands  in  the  Mendocino  Na- 
tional Forest,  California,  which  comprise 
approximately  twenty-five  thousand  acres, 
as  generaUy  depicted  on  a  map  entitled 
"Snow  Mountain  WUdemess— Proposed", 
and  which  shaU  be  known  as  Snow  Moun- 
tain WUdemess; 

(28)  certain  lands  In  the  Modoc  National 
Forest.  California,  which  comprise  approxi- 
mately one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
forty  acres,  as  generaUy  depicted  on  a  map 
entitled  "South  Wamer  WUdemess  Addi- 
tions—Proposed", and  which  are  hereby  in- 
corporated in.  and  which  shaU  be  deemed  to 
be  a  part  of  the  South  Wamer  WUdemess 
as  designated  by  Public  Law  88-577; 

(29)  certain  lands  in  the  Lassen  National 
Forest,  California,  which  comprise  approxi- 
mately seven  thousand  acres,  as  generaUy 
depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Thousand 
Lakes  WUdemess  Additions— Proposed", 
and  which  are  hereby  incorporated  in,  and 
which  ShaU  be  deemed  to  be  a  part  of  the 
Thousand  Lakes  WUdemess  as  designated 
by  Public  Law  88-577; 

(30)  certain  lands  in  and  adjacent  to  the 
Lassen  National  Forest.  California,  which 
comprise  approximately  four  thousand  four 
himdred  acres,  as  generaUy  depicted  on  a 
map  entitled  "Timbered  Crater  WUder- 
ness— Proposed",  and  which  shaU  be  known 
as  the  Timbered  Oater  WUdemess; 

(31)  certain  lands  in  and  adjacent  to  the 
Klamath.  Shasta  Trinity  and  Six  Rivers  Na- 
tional Forests,  California,  which  comprise 
approximately  two  hundred  and  ninety-five 
thousand  acres,  as  generaUy  depicted  on  a 
map  entlUed  "Trinity  Alps  WUdemess— Pro- 


posed", and  which  shaU  be  known  aa  the 
Trinity  Alps  WUdemess; 

(32)  certain  lands  in  the  Los  Padres  Na- 
tional Forest.  California,  which  comprise 
approximately  two  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  acres,  as  generaUy  depicted  on  a 
map  entitled  "Ventana  WUdemess  Addi- 
tion-Proposed", and  wtiich  are  hereby  in- 
corporated in.  and  which  shaU  be  deemed  to 
be  a  part  of  the  Ventana  WUdemess  as  des- 
ignated by  PubUc  Laws  91-58  and  95-337; 
and 

(33)  certain  lands  in  and  adjacent  to  the 
Six  Rivers  National  Forest.  California, 
which  comprise  approximately  one  hundred 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled "ToUa-BoUy  Middle  Eel  Additions— 
Proposed",  and  which  are  hereby  incorpo- 
rated in,  and  which  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
part  of  the  YoUa-BoUy  Middle  Eel  WUder- 
ness  as  designated  by  Public  Law  88-577; 

(34)  certain  lands  in  and  adjacent  to  the 
Los  Padres  National  Forest,  California, 
which  comprise  approximately  twenty  thou- 
sand acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map 
entitled  "Machesna  Mountain  WUdemess— 
Proposed",  dated  March  1983,  and  which 
shaU  be  known  as  the  Machesna  Mountain 
WUdemess; 

(35)  certain  lands  in  and  adjacent  to  the 
Sequoia  National  Forest,  California,  which 
comprise  approximately  forty-eight  thou- 
sand acres,  as  generaUy  depicted  on  a  map 
entitled  "Scodies  WUdemess— Proposed", 
and  which  shaU  be  known  as  the  Scodies 
WUdemess; 

(36)  certain  lands  in  the  Sequoia  National 
Forest,  which  comprise  approximately  ten 
thousand  five  hundred  acres,  as  generaUy 
depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Jennie  Lsikes 
WUdemess— Proposed",  dated  March  1983. 
and  which  shaU  be  known  as  the  Jennie 
Lakes  WUdemess. 

(b)  The  previous  classifications  of  the 
High  Sierra  Primitive  Area.  Emigrant  Basin 
Primitive  Area,  and  the  Salmon-Trinity 
Alps  Primitive  Area  are  hereby  abolished. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Subject  to  valid  existing  rights, 
each  wUdemess  area  designated  by  this  Act 
shaU  be  administered  by  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  WUdemess  Act:  Provided.  That  any  ref- 
erence in  such  provisions  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  WUdemess  Act  shaU  be  deemed 
to  be  a  reference  to  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  Within  the  National  Forest  wUdemess 
areas  designated  by  this  Act— 

(1)  as  provided  in  subsection  4(d)(4K3)  of 
the  WUdemess  Act.  the  grazing  of  livestock, 
where  established  prior  to  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  ShaU  be  permitted  to  con- 
tinue subject  to  such  reasonable  regula- 
tions, policies  and  practices  as  the  Secretary 
deems  necessary,  as  long  as  such  regula- 
tions, poUcles  and  practices  fuUy  conform 
with  and  Implement  the  intent  of  Congress 
regarding  grazing  in  such  areas  as  such 
intent  U  expressed  in  the  WUdemess  Act 
and  this  Act; 

(2)  as  provided  in  subsection  4(dXl)  of  the 
WUdemess  Act.  the  Secretary  concemed 
may  take  such  measures  as  are  necessary  in 
the  control  of  fire,  insects,  and  diseases,  sub- 
ject to  such  conditions  as  he  deems  desira- 
ble; and 

(3)  as  provided  in  section  4(b)  of  the  WU- 
demess Act,  the  Secretary  concemed  shaU 
administer  such  areas  so  as  to  preser\'e  their 
wilderness  character  and  to  devote  them  to 
the  pubUc  purposes  of  recreational,  scenic, 
scientific,  educational,  conservation,  and 
historical  use. 


(c)  Within  sixty  days  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  AgrlciU- 
ture  ShaU  enter  into  negotiations  to  acquire 
by  exchange  or  otherwise  (on  a  wUllng- 
buyer-wilUng-seUer  basis  and  at  the  land- 
owner's option)  aU  or  part  of  any  privately 
owned  lands  within  the  Trinity  Alps,  Castle 
Oags.  and  Mount  Shasto  WUdemess  areas 
as  designated  by  this  act.  Such  acquisition 
shaU  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  be 
completed  within  three  years  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  Market  and  ex- 
change values  ShaU  be  determined  without 
reference  to  any  restrictions  on  access  or 
use  which  arise  out  of  designation  as  a  wU- 
demess area. 

PIUNC  OP  MAPS  AND  DKSCHIPTIOIfS 

Sac.  4.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  a  map  and  a  legal  descrip- 
tion on  each  wilderness  area  shaU  be  fUed 
with  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  of  the  United  States  Senate  and 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
each  such  map  and  description  shaU  have 
the  same  force  and  effect  as  if  included  in 
this  Act:  Provided,  That  correction  of  cleri- 
cal and  tjrpographical  errors  in  each  such 
legal  description  and  map  may  be  made. 
Each  such  map  and  legal  description  shaU 
be  on  fUe  and  avaUable  for  public  inspection 
in  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  the  Forest 
Service.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

AOOmONS  TO  NATIONAL  PARK  STSTDI 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  following  lands  are  hereby 
added  to  the  national  park  system: 

(1)  certain  lands  in  the  Sequoia  National 
Forest,  California,  which  comprise  approxi- 
mately one  thousand  five  hundred  acres,  as 
generaUy  depicted  on  a  map  entitled 
"Jennie  Lakes  Additions.  Kings  Canyon  Na- 
tional Park— Proposed",  dated  March  1983, 
and  which  are  hereby  incorporated  in.  and 
which  shall  be  deemed  a  part  of  Kings 
(Canyon  National  Park; 

(b)  Upon  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  shaU  transfer  the  lands 
described  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
without  consideration,  to  the  administrative 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  administration  as  part  of  the  national 
park  system. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shaU 
study  the  lands  added  to  the  national  park 
system  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  for 
possible  designation  as  national  park  wUder- 
ness,  and  shaU  report  to  the  Congress  his 
recommendations  as  to  the  suitabiUty  or 
nonsuiUbUity  of  the  designation  of  such 
lands  as  wUdemess  by  not  later  than  three 
years  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  transfer  to  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  administration  as  a  part  of  Yosemite  Na- 
tional Park,  two  hundred  and  fifty-three 
acres  of  the  Stanislaus  National  Forest  at 
Crocker  Ridge,  identified  as  aU  that  land 
lying  easterly  of  a  line  beginning  at  the  ex- 
isting park  boundary  and  running  three 
hundred  feet  west  of  and  paraUel  to  the 
center  line  of  the  park  road  designated  as 
State  Highway  120.  also  known  as  the  New 
Big  Oak  Flat  Road,  within  section  34.  town- 
ship 1  south,  range  19  east,  and  within  sec- 
tions 4,  9.  and  10.  township  2  south,  range 
19  east.  Mount  Diablo  ttase  and  meridian. 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  transfer  to  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  Secretary  of  AgriciUture 
one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  within  the 
boundary  of  the  Sierra  National  Forest 
identified  as  the  northwest  quarter  of  sec- 


tion 16,  township  6  south,  range  23  east. 
Mount  Diablo  base  meridian,  subject  to  the 
right  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  the 
use  of  the  water  thereon  for  park  purposes, 
including  the  right  of  access  to  faculties 
necessary  for  the  transportation  of  water  to 
the  park. 

NATIONAL  PAKK  WILDERNXSS 

Sac.  6.  The  foUowing  lands  are  hereby  des- 
ignated as  wUdemess  in  accordance  with 
section  3(c)  of  the  WUdemess  Act  (78  Stat. 
890;  16  U.S.C.  1133(c))  and  shaU  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  appUcable  provisions  of 
the  WUdemess  Act: 

(1)  Tosemite  National  Park  WUdemess. 
comprising  approximately  six  hundred  and 
seventy-seven  thousand  six  hundred  acres, 
and  potential  wUdemess  additions  compris- 
ing approximately  three  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  fifty  acres,  as  ^deraUy  depicted 
on  a  map  entitled  "WUd^eas  Plan,  Yosem- 
ite National  Park.  Canfomia"  numbered 
104-20.  003-3  dated  July  1980,  and  shaU  be 
known  as  the  Yosemite  WUdemess: 

(2)  Sequoia  and  King  Canyon  National 
Parks  WUdemess.  comprising  approximate- 
ly seven  hundred  and  thirty-six  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  eigthty  acres:  and  poten- 
tial wUdemess  additions  comprising  ap- 
proximately one  hundred  acres,  as  generaUy 
depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "WUdemess 
Plan— Sequoia-Kings  C:anyon  National 
Parks— California",  numbered  102-20,  003-E 
and  dated  July  1980,  and  shaU  be  known  as 
the  Sequoia-Kings  Canyon  WUdemess. 

MAP  AND  DESCRIPTION 

Sec.  7.  A  map  and  description  of  the 
boundaries  of  the  areas  designated  in  sec- 
tion 7  of  this  Act  ShaU  be  on  fUe  and  avaU- 
able for  public  inspection  in  the  Office  of 
the  Director  of  the  National  Park  Service. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  in  the 
Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  each  area 
designated  in  section  7.  As  soon  as  practica- 
ble after  this  Act  takes  effect,  maps  of  the 
wUdemess  areas  and  descriptions  of  their 
boundaries  shaU  be  lUed  with  the  Ck)mmit- 
tee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources of  the  United  States  Senate,  and 
such  maps  and  description  shall  have  the 
same  force  and  effect  as  if  included  in  this 
Act:  Provided,  That  correction  of  clerical 
and  typographical  errors  in  such  maps  and 
descriptions  may  be  made. 

CESSATION  OP  CERTAIN  USES 

Sec.  8.  Any  lands  (in  section  7  of  this  Act) 
which  represent  potential  wUdemess  addi- 
tions upon  pubUcatlon  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter of  a  notice  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior that  aU  uses  thereon  prohibited  by  the 
WUdemess  Act  have  ceased,  shall  thereby 
be  designated  wUdemess.  Lands  designated 
as  potential  wUdemess  additions  shaU  be 
managed  by  the  Secretary  insofar  as  practi- 
cable as  wilderness  untU  such  time  as  said 
lands  are  designated  as  wUdemess. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  9.  The  areas  designated  by  section  7 
Of  this  Act  as  wilderness  shaU  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  appUcable  provisions  of 
the  WUdemess  Act  governing  areas  desig- 
nated by  that  Act  as  wUdemess,  except  that 
any  reference  in  such  provisions  to  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  WUdemess  Act  shaU  be 
deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act,  and  where  appropriate,  any 
reference  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  l>e  deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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Notwithatanding  any  existing  or  future 
administrative  designation  or  recommenda- 
tion, mineral  prospecting,  exploration,  de- 
velopment, or  mining  of  cobalt  and  associat- 
ed minerals  undertaken  under  the  United 
States  mining  laws  within  the  North  Ptork 
Smith  roadless  area  (RARE  II  5-707,  Six 
Rivers  National  Forest.  CaUfomia)  shaU  be 
subject  to  only  such  Federal  laws  and  regu- 
lations as  are  generaUy  *  *  *. 

SEVEBABn.TTT 

Sec.  10.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
appUcation  thereof  is  held  invaUd,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Act  and  the  appUcation 
thereof  shaU  not  be  affected  thereby. 

Mr.  8HUMWAY  (during  the  read- 
ing). Madam  Chairman.  I  ask  unani- 
mous (»nsent  tliat  the  amendment  be 
(^nsldered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlemen  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Madam  Chairman, 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  said  here 
this  afternoon  about  who  supports 
this  bill  and  who  does  not,  who  was 
consulted,  and  who  was  not. 

Let  me  Just  point  out  in  that  regard 
a  couple  of  numbers  that  I  think  are 
very  important  for  all  of  us  to  reflect 
upon. 

The  bill  as  it  was  brought  to  the 
House  today  had  37  cosponsors  and  of 
those  37  cosponsors,  only  1  of  them 
had  any  proposed  wilderness  land  in 
his  district. 

California  now  has  45  congressional 
districts.  This  bill  affects  15  of  those 
45  congressional  districts,  one-third  of 
the  total.  And  from  those  15  congres- 
sional districts  only  one  Member  of 
Congress  chose  to  be  a  cosponsor  of 
thisbiU. 

Likewise,  the  bill  does  not  enjoy  full 
support  from  the  State  of  California. 
It  may  have  support  from  other  areas 
and  from  Members  who  live  in  cities 
and  not  impacted  by  it.  but  let  me  Just 
give  my  colleagues  a  few  names  of 
groups  who  have  registered  opposition 
to  it  in  the  short  time  that  they  have 
had  to  consider  it  since  it  was  intro- 
duced: 

The  California  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Forest  Land  Issues. 

The  California  Assembly  Rural 
Caucus. 

The  California  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

The  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners. 

Lumber  Production  and  Industrial 
Workers. 

The  California  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion. 

The  State  grange. 

The  Ass(x:iation  of  Four-Wheel 
Drive  Clubs. 

The  CaUfomia  Of f-the-Road  Vehicle 
Association. 

The  California  Cattlemen's  Associa- 
tion. 

The  California  Mining  Association. 
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The  Cmllfomla  Forest  Protective  As- 
aociation. 

The  Western  Oil  and  Oas  Associa- 
tion. 
The  Western  Timber  Association. 
The  Regional  Council  of  Rural 
Counties,  which  contains  representa- 
tives of  9  of  the  12  counties  that  I  rep- 
resent. 

The  county  boards  of  supervisors  in 
Tulare.  Del  Norte.  Modoc  and  Plumas 
Counties. 

The  Audubon  Society  Chapter  in 
nesno. 

The  Del  Norte  Fishermen's  Associa- 
tion. 

It  seems  to  me  that  with  that  kind 
of  opposition  which  has  been  generat- 
ed in  a  short  period  of  time,  there  is 
good  reason  to  see  that  this  bill  is  not 
the  right  direction  to  go. 

And  it  is  for  that  reason  that  I  have 
offered  this  substitute.  Because  it  goes 
beyond  in  a  very  small  way  the  Forest 
Service  position.  I  am  calling  it  the 
Republican  substitute.  It  is  an  answer 
that  I  believe  brings  some  degree  of 
balance  and  sensibility  to  this  entire 
issue. 

The  Forest  Service  position  was  rec- 
ommending that  1.2  million  acres  be 
included  in  wilderness  designation. 

The  Republican  substitute,  which  I 
am  now  offering,  increases  that  total 
by  about  78.000  acres  and  it  does  this 
by  bringing  in  the  areas  which  have 
been  referred  to  here  in  the  debate, 
the  Machesna  Mountain.  Scodies  and 
Jennie  Lakes  wildernesses,  from  either 
nonconsideration  or  further  planning 
into  wilderness  designation. 

Let  me  just  point  out  briefly  what 
this  does. 

The  Burton  bill  before  us  today  pro- 
vides for  58  wilderness  areas  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  substitute  that  I  am 
urging  Congress  to  adopt  calls  for  36 
such  areas. 

The  Burton  bill  takes  about  2.38  mil- 
lion acres  in  wilderness.  My  substitute 
says  1.3  million,  just  half  of  the  total. 
The  Burton  bill  provides  for  plan- 
ning and  study  areas  in  the  future. 
70,000  acres;  my  proposal,  zero.  That 
clears  up  that  particular  issue. 

As  far  as  long-range  timber  yield  is 
concerned,  the  Burton  bill  would  have 
us  lose  about  176  million  board  feet; 
my  substitute  would  have  us  lose  only 
60  million  board  feet. 

And  finally  in  terms  of  Job  impact— 
we  have  had  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
about  that  here  this  afternoon. 

The  Burton  bill  is  going  to  call  for 
Job  loss,  direct  jobs,  of  some  1,200  posi- 
tions: my  substitute  would  affect  only 
400  such  positions. 

Madam  Chairman,  this  particular 
recommendation  Is  the  result  of 
lengthy  consideration  and  review  as  it 
was  mandated  by  Congress.  It  was  the 
response  of  the  Forest  Service  to  that 
mandate.  It  has  been  essentially  en- 
dorsed by  the  Carter  administration 
and  now  by  the  Reagan  administra- 


tion. And  I  offer  it  in  response  to 
those  who  might  claim  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  that  there  is  no  desire  on  the 
part  of  Republican  Members  for  any 
wilderness  at  all. 

Indeed,  that  is  not  true.  And  I  hope 
to  evidence  that  fact  by  offering  the 
substitute.  It  strikes  a  reasonable  bal- 
ance. It  is  the  way  that  many  of  us  in 
California  would  like  to  go.  And  for 
that  reason,  I  seriously  urge  it  upon 
the  Members  of  the  House. 

D  1710 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  Madam  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  this 
amendment.  I  think  this  is  probably 
the  last  amendment. 

Madam  Chairman,  this  is  essentially 
the  administration  proposal.  Instead 
of  1.2  million  acres,  it  is  1.278,  which, 
compared  to  the  totals  that  this  bill  is 
dealing  with,  is  practically  no  change 
at  all.  It  would  emasculate  the  bill  by 
cutting  the  proposed  wilderness  acre- 
age in  half,  and  in  so  doing  it  would 
throw  out  most  of  the  compromises 
reached  in  the  Burton  bill  and  delete 
protection  for  all  or  portions  of  such 
critical  areas  as  the  Trinity  Alps,  the 
Siddyous.  Granite  Chief,  which  the 
committee,  incidentally,  voted  to 
retain  in  this  bill  by  a  vote  of  41  to  0. 
the  Russian  Peak  area,  one  of  the 
most  important  biological  areas  in  the 
bill,  the  San  Joaquin  and  San  Mateo 
Canyons,  and  niunberous  other  areas. 

Of  the  various  wilderness  proposals 
before  the  committee  since  1979, 
which  range  from  a  high  of  5.1  million 
acres  to  a  low  of  1.2  million  acres,  this 
proposal  represents  the  low  end  of  the 
spectrum.  It  totally  ignores  the  State 
of  California's  lawsuit  in  which  the 
State  won  an  injunction  forcing  wil- 
derness reconsideration  of  over  1  mil- 
lion acres  of  land. 

The  Reagan  administration's  idea  of 
compromise  on  the  injunction  areas 
was  zero  for  wilderness.  100  percent 
for  development.  That  is  no  compro- 
mise at  all.  This  proposal  totally  ig- 
nores the  input  of  Trinity  County  and 
the  other  consensus  wilderness  propos- 
als negotiated  between  Mr.  Burton, 
the  environmentalists,  the  industry, 
and  other  Members  of  Congress. 

This  proposal  would  have  especially 
harsh  Impacts  on  the  commercial  fish- 
ing industry.  Of  the  fishing  industry's 
top  priorities,  including  Blue  Creek. 
Eight-Mile  Creek.  Dillon  Creek  and 
Wooley  Creek.  Big  Butte-Shinbone. 
Mill  Creek  and  additions  to  the  Trini- 
ty Alps,  not  a  single  area  is  included  in 
the  proposal. 

Part  of  the  compromise  contained  in 
the  B\irton  bill  was  to  release  certain 
further  planning  wilderness  study 
lands  from  the  ongoing  wilderness 
study  process.  I  will  not  bother  to 
catalog  all  of  them.  But  these  compro- 
mises are  discarded  by  this  amend- 
ment. Wilderness  studies  will  again 
delay  the  projects  or  timber  harvests. 


This  proposal  rejects  these  compro- 
mises. The  proposal  does  not  resolve 
the  California  RARE  II  issue.  It  only 
invites  further  litigation,  and  im- 
merses California's  national  forests  in 
the  RARE  III  study  process  which  the 
administration  recently  announced. 

We  do  not  need  more  study.  Madam 
Chairman.  We  need  the  compromise 
resolution  which  the  Burton  bill  repre- 
sents, and  for  that  reason  I  urge  all  of 
the  Members  to  vote  against  this  sub- 
stitute for  the  Burton  bill. 

Mr.  CHAPPIE.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Ma^**"  Chairman.  I  would  like  to 
voice  my  support  for  the  substitute 
legislation  offered  by  my  colleague. 

Mr.  SHtTMWAY. 

For  over  18  years  now.  Congress  has 
struggled  with  the  responsibility  of  es- 
tablishing an  equitable  and  permanent 
solution  to  the  question  of  national 
forest  management.  It  is  high  time  the 
polarized  groups  involved  in  the 
debate  do  all  in  their  power  to  bring 
an  end  to  this  costly  bureaucratic 
headache  to  guarantee  that  RARE  II 
does  not  become  an  even  more  unman- 
ageable political  monster  in  the  form 
of  RARE  III  during  the  next  Con- 
gress. 

H.R.  1437,  which  would  designate 
wilderness  areas  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia roughly  equivalent  to  the  size 
of  the  State  of  Maryland,  will  only 
serve  to  further  impact  the  depressed 
economic  conditions  of  my  district. 
These  people  in  my  area  simply 
cannot  afford  a  bill  which  will  drasti- 
cally reduce  logging  and  sawmllling 
Jobs  in  timber  towns  already  reeling 
from  unemployment  rates  as  high  as 
37  percent.  Further,  I  would  like  to 
know  how  my  colleagues  and  I  in 
northern  California  are  supposed  to 
justify  the  adoption  of  legislation 
which  will  ultimately  reduce  meaning- 
ful jobs  while  Congress  is  frantically 
trying  to  pass  measures  to  stimulate 
employment. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that  it  is 
not  just  loggers  and  related  industries 
which  will  suffer  from  the  ramifica- 
tions of  this  legislation.  In  addition  to 
providing  needed  Federal  revenues, 
Federal  timber  receipts  provide  sizable 
fimds  to  local  governments  and 
schools.  Regardless  of  our  differing 
approaches  to  the  protection  of  the 
environment,  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  everyone  here  firmly  believes  in 
strong  local  governments  and  quality 
public  education.  These  same  institu- 
tions, battered  by  the  effects  of  propo- 
sition 13  and  a  depleted  State  treas- 
ury, will  be  hard  pressed  to  survive  the 
effects  of  a  reduction  of  up  to  $20  mil- 
lion in  timber  receipts. 

In  conclusion,  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  substitute  legis- 
lation which  follows  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service.  This 


legislation  will  serve  the  people  of 
California  by  insuring  important  Jobs, 
aiding  local  governments  and  schools, 
and  providing  an  expanded  State  wil- 
derness system  for  future  generations. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHAPPIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  I  think  the  gentleman 
has  made  an  excellent  statement  in 
suggesting  that  we  foUow  the  Forest 
Service  recommendations.  Because  we 
have  not  followed  the  Forest  Service 
recommendations,  we  have  taken  their 
recommendations  and  enlarged  on 
them  to  such  an  extent  that  I  would 
be  willing  to  tell  the  gentleman  at  this 
point  that,  because  of  that,  this  bill 
will  never  become  law. 

If  we  follow  the  gentleman's  sugges- 
tion that  we  keep  in  tune  with  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Forest  Service, 
we  would  probably  have  a  wilderness 
bill  from  California.  But  as  it  is  now,  I 
do  not  think  it  will  ever  see  the  light 
of  day  because  of  the  excesses  in  it. 

Mr.  CHAPPIE.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  his  comments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Shtjicwat). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  annoimced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RXCOROED  VOTK 

Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Madam  Chairman. 
I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  136.  noes 
257,  not  voting  40,  as  follows: 
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Anthony 

Archer 

Badham 

Barnard 

BarUett 

Bateman 

BiUraUi 

BlUey 

Broomfleld 

Burton  (.IS) 

CamptaeU 

Carney 

Chandler 

Chappie 

Cheney 

CoaU 

Conable 

Corcoran 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

DaiUel 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

Davl* 

Dickinson 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Edward!  (AL) 

Emerson 

Erlenbom 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Pors]rthe 

Frencel 

Oekas 

OIngrich 


[RoU  No.  501 

AYES-136 

Doodling 

Oranun 

Oregg 

Gunderson 

HaU.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hammerachmldt 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (OT) 

Hartnett 

High  tower 

HUer 

Hllllx 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Jenkins 

Kasicb 

Kemp 

Kramer 

lagomarsino 

LatU 

Leath 

Lent 

LewU  (CA) 

LewU(FL) 

Livingston 

Loemer 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Lungren 

Mack 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (NO 


Martin  (NT) 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCoUum 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McOrath 

Michel 

MUIer  (OH) 

Molinari 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (WA) 

Myers 

NIelson 

O'Brien 

Oxley 

Packard 

Parrls 

Pashayan 

Paul 

Pickle 

Pritchard 

QuiUen 

Regula 

Ridge 

RItter 

Rotwrts 

Robinson 

Rogers 

Rudd 

Sawyer 

Schaefer 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 


Shuster 
SiUander 
Skeen 
Smith  (NE) 
Smith,  Denny 
Smith.  Robert 
Snyder 
Solomon 
Spenoe 


Ackerman 


AlboMa 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews  (NO 

Andrews  (TX) 

Applegate 

Aapin 

AuCoin 

Barnes 

Bates 

BedeU 

Bellenson 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Bethune 

BevUl 

Blaggl 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonker 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Britt 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Bryant 

Byron 

Carper 

Can- 

Chappell 

(Tlarke 

Cllnger 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Conte 

Cooper 

Coughlin 

Courter 

Cojme 

Crockett 

D' Amours 

Daschle 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dicks 

DingeU 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Durbln 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

English 

Erdreich 

Evans  (lA) 

Evans  (IL) 

FaaceU 

Fadb 

Pelghan 

Perraro 

FIlppo 

Florio 

FoglietU 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Fowler 

Frank 


Stangeland 

Stenholm 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Vander Jagt 

Vucanovleh 

Walker 

NOES-2S7 

ftotH 

Fuqua 

Oarda 

Gaydos 

Oejdenson 

Gephardt 

Oilman 

Glickman 

Gonnaes 

Gore 

Oradlaon 

Green 

Guarinl 

HaU  (OH) 

Hamilton 

Hance 

Haikin 

Harrison 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hertel 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Johnson 

Jones  (OK) 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeier 

Kasen 

KenneUy 

KUdee 

Kogovaek 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

UiFalce 

Lantos 

Leach 

Lehman  (CA) 

Levin 

Levine 

Levitas 

Long  (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 

Lundine 

MacKay 


Whitehurst 

Whlttaker 

Winn 

Wolf 

Wortley 

Toung(AK) 

Toung  (FL) 


NOT  VOTINO-40 


Maikey 

Martin  (IL) 

Martlnes 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McHugh 

McKeman 

McNulty 


Ut^MUkl 

Miller  (CA) 

MlneU 

jCinish 

MlteheU 

Moakley 

Moody 

Morrison  (CT) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Dakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olln 

Drtis 


PanetU 

Patman 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Porter 

Prlee 

PurseU 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Ray 

Reid 

Richardson 

Rlnaldo 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rose 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sensenbrenner 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Sikorski 

Simon 

SUUky 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Snowe 

Solan 

Spratt 

St  Qermain 

Staggers 

Stark 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Tausin 

Thomas  (DA) 

Torres 

TorriceUi 

Towns 

Trailer 

Ddall 

Valentine 

Vandergriff 

Vento 

Walgren 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber 

Weiss 

Wheat 

WhlUey 

Whltten 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

WyUe 

Tates 

Tatron 

Toung  (MO) 

Zablockl 

Zschau 


Addabbo 

Annumto 

Bonior 

Breaux 

BroyhiU 

Clay 

Collins 

Conyets 

Pish 

Ford(TN) 

FtankUn 

DIbbons 

Gray 

BaU(IN) 


Horton 
Hutto 
Jeffords 
Jones  (NO 
Jones  (TN) 


Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Upinski 

Uoyd 

MaaoU 

McKtamey 

Mollohan 

Neal 


Ottinger 

Owens 

Rodlno 

Rostenkowikf 

Savage 

Schulae 

Volkmer 

Washington 

WUliaaa(MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Wlrth 
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Mr.  AnCOm  and  Blr.  GARCIA 
changed  their  votes  from  "aye"  to 
"no." 

Mr.  DAVIS  changed  his  vote  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

AMxmncKirT  offxrzd  bt  mr.  lewis  op 

CAUFOKNIA 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Madam 
Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Lewis  of  Cali- 
fornia: On  page  17.  strike  line  3  through  8 
and  renumber  the  following  subparagraphs 
accMrdlngly. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Madam 
Chairman,  the  amendment  I  have 
before  you.  which  I  do  not  intend  to 
offer  or  take  to  a  vote,  is  an  amend- 
ment that  would  strike  some  77,000 
acres  from  my  district,  which  com- 
bined with  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Shum- 
WAT).  the  Monache  amendment,  took 
care  of  over  100,000  acres  of  territory 
that  is  strictly  not  wilderness  terri- 
tory, which  was  arbitrarily  put  into 
this  bill. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  have  presented 
the  amendment  temporarily  simply  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  place  in  the 
Record  a  resolution  from  the  board  of 
supervisors  of  Inyo  County. 

Madam  Chairman,  if  we  can  move 
right  along,  we  can  get  to  the  Traxler 
celebration.  I  do  not  intend  to  speak 
extensively  on  this  amendment,  but  I 
would  like  to  take  the  opportunity  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  chair- 
man, the  subcommittee  chairman,  the 
resolution  from  the  board  of  supervi- 
sors of  Inyo  County  unanimously  op- 
posing that  proposition  that  would  put 
this  territory  in  the  bill. 

The  chairman  has  indicated  a  will- 
ingness to  cooperate  with  us  in  seeidng 
out  amendments  to  accommodate  the 
Members  from  California  who  were 
working  closely  with  our  departed  col- 
league. Congressman  Phillip  Bttrton. 

I  anticipate  that  we  will  go  forward 
with  that  work  on  the  Senate  side. 
RBOLunoH  83-21 

Whereas,  the  national  forests  are  of  great 
importance  and  benefit  to  all  the  people  of 
the  United  SUtes:  and 
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Whereu.  these  benefits  take  many  forma 
Indudliit  Umber  production,  recreation, 
water  shed  and  mineral  deposits;  and 

Whereas,  the  counties  of  the  United 
States  share  In  the  receipts  from  national 
forest  lands  for  the  Improvement  of  roads 
and  support  of  schools;  and 

Whereas,  local  communities  are  economi- 
cally dependent  on  production  of  natural  re- 
sources from  national  forests:  and 

Whereas,  certain  lands  are  being  consid- 
ered to  be  removed  from  production  by  the 
RARE  n  proposals;  and 

Whereas,  as  a  result  of  the  lawsuit  Initiat- 
ed by  the  SUte  of  CaUfomla;  Burton  HR 
1437  has  been  introduced  Into  the  House  of 
RepreaenUtives  and  VS.  Senate:  and 

Whereas,  the  planning  process  used  by 
Forest  Service  planning  established  by  Con- 
gress is  in  the  Forest  and  Rangeland  Renew- 
able Resources  PUuming  Act  of  1974  (RPA 
and  the  National  Forest  Management  Act  of 
1976  (NFMA):  and 

Whereas,  the  Forest  Service  shall  be  for- 
mulating a  planning  program  based  upon 
three  levels  of  planning:  National,  Regional 
and  Forest:  and 

Whereas,  these  plans  will  be  based  upon 
resulting  selected  issues  and  concerns  and 
inventory  of  forest  resources: 

Now.  therefore  be  it  resolved  by  the  Inyo 
County  Board  of  Supervisors  as  follows: 

1.  That  we  urgently  request  the  Honora- 
ble Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  Ui3.  Senate  not  to  adopt  nor  in 
any  way  authorize  the  implementation  in 
total,  or  in  any  part,  the  U^.  Forest  Service 
RARE  11  recommendations  for  wilderness 
areas  nor  any  of  the  introduced  House  or 
Senate  Bills,  including  the  Burton  Bill  HR 
1437,  unless  and  until  the  adoption  of  Na- 
tional, Regional  and  Forest  Plans. 

2.  That  we  will  coordinate  with  the  VS. 
Forest  Service  in  the  fomulatlon  process  of 
the  National,  Regional  and  Forest  Plans, 
where  natural  resources  including  timber, 
minerals,  geothermal.  livestock  range,  recre- 
ational values,  wilderness,  scenic  values, 
critical  and  endangered  animal  and  plant 
species  and  other  environmental  and  ecolog- 
ical resources  and  values  wiU  be  inventoried. 

3.  That  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  an  En- 
vironmental Impact  Statement  of  RARE  II 
is  not  adequate  under  the  provisions  of 
N J:J>.A.  unless  it  is  based  upon  an  invento- 
ry of  ecological,  environmental  and  natural 
resources. 

4.  That  all  lands  designated  "Further 
Plazming"  on  the  January  1979  Final  Envi- 
ronmental Statement  of  RARE  II  State  of 
California  be  designated  as  multiple  use. 

5.  We  support  the  designation  of  lands 
designated  "Non-Wildemess"  on  the  Janu- 
ary 1979  Final  Environmental  Statement 
for  RARE  II  SUte  of  California. 

6.  We  urge  Congress  to  give  the  industries 
affected  by  the  RARE  II  process  some  relief 
until  the  matter  is  resolved. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  Congressman  Lewis, 
Senator  Pete  Wilson,  Chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Lands  and  National 
Parks,  Chairman  of  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  to  the  Chairman  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  committee  of  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

Bftr.  SEIBERLINO.  Madam  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

lAi.  LEWIS  of  California.  I  woiild  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio. 


Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  Well,  I  certainly 
will  work  with  the  gentleman.  I  have 
not  had  a  chance  to  study  the  effect  of 
this  amendment.  I  am  familiar  with 
the  territory  in  question,  having  hiked 
it  myself,  and  I  will  sit  down  and  we 
will  see  what  we  can  do  when  we  get  to 
the  Seiuite  side  and  in  conference. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  I  thank 
the  chairman. 

Madam  Chairman.  I  withdraw  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objec- 
tion, the  amendment  Is  withdrawn. 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMXIfDiaCMT  OfTXRXD  BT  MR.  SEIBKRUMO 

Mr.   SEIBERLINO.   Madam   Chair- 
man. I  offer  a  technical  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
AmendQient  offered  by  Mr.  Seiberlino: 
On  page  3.  line  16.  add  "dated  April  1983." 
after  the  comma. 

On  page  10.  line  22.  change  "sixty  thou- 
sand" to  "fifty-nine  thousand  five  hundred" 
and  on  line  24.  change  "November  1980"  to 
"April  1983". 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  Madam  Chair- 
man, this  amendment  makes  a  minor 
boundary  adjustment  in  the  boundary 
of  the  proposed  Carson-Iceberg  Wil- 
derness and  deletes  approximately  500 
acres  from  the  proposed  additions  to 
the  Mokelumne  WUdemess  in  order  to 
allow  for  possible  upgrading  and  a 
slight  rerouting  of  Highway  4  in  the 
event  a  higher  standard  road  is  neces- 
sary at  some  time  in  the  future  to 
access  the  proposed  Pacific  Valley  ski 
site. 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  Alaska.  Madam 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  Yes.  I  yield  to 
the  gentlemsui  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  Alaska.  Madam 
Chairman,  this  side  has  no  objection 
to  the  amendment  and  will  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberlino). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments?  If  not,  the  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  having  resumed  the 
Chair,  Mrs.  Kennelly,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee,  having  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  1437)  enti- 
tled the  "California  Wilderness  Act  of 
1938,"  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
154,  she  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  an  amendment  adopted  by 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole?  If  not,  the  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 
MonoH  TO  Mccomcrr  omRXD  bt  m.  lujam 
Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.   Is  the  gentleman 
opposed  to  the  bill? 
Mr.  LUJAN.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 
The    SPEAKER.    The    Clerk    wIU 
report  the  motion  to  recommit. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Mr.  LUJAN  moves  to  recommit  the  bill, 
H.R.  1437.  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPELAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  reject- 
ed.   

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  297.  nays 
96,  not  voting  40,  as  follows: 
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YEAS-297 

Ackerman 

Bryant 

Durbin 

Akaka 

Byron 

Dwyer 

Albosta 

Carper 

Dymally 

Alexander 

Carr 

Dyson 

Anderson 

ChappeU 

Early 

Andrews  (NO 

Clarke 

Rckart 

Andrews  (TX) 

dinger 

Edgar 

Applegate 

Coatu 

Edwards  (AL) 

Aapln 

Coelho 

Edwards  (CA) 

AuCoin 

Coleman  (MO) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Bam&rd 

Coleman  (TX) 

English 

Barnes 

Conte 

Erdreich 

Bates 

Cooper 

Erlenbom 

BedeU 

CoushUn 

Evans (lA) 

Bellenson 

Courter 

Evans (IL) 

Bennett 

Coyne 

FasceU 

Bereuter 

Crockett 

Fazio 

Berman 

D' Amours 

Felghan 

Bethune 

Daschle 

Ferraro 

BeviU 

Daub 

Fiedler 

BlacBi 

delaOana 

FVppo 

Boehlert 

Dellums 

Florio 

Bocgs 

Derrick 

FogUetU 

Boner 

DeWlne 

Foley 

Bonker 

Dicks 

Pord(ia) 

Bonkl 

DlngeU 

Frank 

Boucher 

Dixon 

Froat 

Boxer 

Donnelly 

Puqua 

Britt 

Dorgan 

Oarcia 

Brooks 

Dowdy 

Gaydos 

Brown  (CA) 

Downey 

Oejdenson 

Brown  (CX» 

Duncan 

Gephardt 

Oilman 

Martina 

Sabo 

Gingrich 

Matnil 

Sawyer 

GUekman 

Mavroules 

Scheuer 

Gonmles 

McCloskey 

Schneider 

Ooodllng 

MrCnilum 

Schroeder 

Gore 

McCurdy 

Schumer 

Gradiaon 

MeDade 
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So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


OENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  Madam  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  ma- 
terial, on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mrs. 
Boxer).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Madam  Speaker,  on 
today's  passage  of  H.R.  1437,  the  Cali- 
fornia Wilderness  Act  of  1983,  I  was 
detained  on  business  elsewhere  in  the 
Capitol  and  failed  to  record  my  vote. 
Had  I  been  present  I  would  have  voted 
"aye." 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Madam  Speaker,  on 
H.R.  1437,  the  California  WUdemess 
Act  of  1983,  I  was  unavoidably  de- 
tained on  public  business  and  missed 
the  vote.  Had  I  been  present  I  would 
have  voted  in  the  affirmative. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR 
AFFAIRS  TO  HAVE  UNTIL  5 
P.M.  FRIDAY.  APRIL  15.  1983.  TO 
PILE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  1010. 
COAL  SLURRY  PIPELINE  ACT 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  Madam  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs may  have  until  5  pjn.  Friday, 
April  15,  1983,  to  file  a  report  on  H.R. 
1010.  the  Coal  Slurry  Pipeline  Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JEWISH  HERITAOE  WEEK 

Mr.  OARCIA.  Madam  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  80)  to 
authorize  and  request  the  President  to 
issue  a  proclamation  designating  April 
17  through  April  24,  1983,  as  "Jewish 
Heritage  Week,"  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration  in  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  COURTER.  Madam  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object  and  I  do  not 
object,  I  rise  in  support  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  80,  designating  the  week  of 
April  17-24,  1983,  as  "Jewish  Heritage 
Week." 

For  the  Jewish  community  the 
month  of  April  is  most  significant. 
The  Jewish  calendar  contains  such 
major  events  as  Passover,  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  Warsaw  ghetto  uprising, 
Israeli  Independence  Day,  and  others. 

As  Americans  we  can  be  proud  of  the 
diverse  culture  we  all  share  in  our 
country  today.  The  cultural  heritage 
all  Americans  have  experienced  result- 
ed from  the  rich  ideals  by  people  of 
many  races  and  religions.  I  feel  it  is 
good  not  only  to  recognize  the  events 
which  occur  in  the  month  of  April,  but 
also  to  bring  them  to  the  attention  of 
the  young  men  and  women  of  our 
great  Nation.  Throughout  our  Na- 
tion's history,  the  Jewish  community 
has  contributed  to  every  facet  of 
American  life. 

By  celebrating  Jewish  Heritage 
Week  we  are  encouraging  the  explora- 
tion and  appreciation  of  the  culture, 
history,  and  tradition  of  the  Jewish 
community,  especially  as  they  relate 
to  the  history  and  philosophy  of  our 
own  country. 

It  is  therefore  fitting  and  i4>propri- 
ate  that  the  week  of  April  17-24,  1983, 
be  designated  as  "Jewish  Heritage 
Week."  The  Jewish  people  as  all 
Americans,  cherish  their  tradition  and 
culture  which  reaches  back  to  the 
dawn  of  civilization.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  approve  this  resolution  and 
recognize  publicly  the  major  role  the 
Jewish  people  have  played  in  contrib- 
uting to  our  American  heritage. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  res- 
ervation of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  80 

Whereas  the  Congress  recognizes  that  an 
understanding  of  the  heritage  of  all  Ameri- 
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cmn  ethnic  sroups  contributes  to  the  unity 
of  our  countrr.  u>d 

Whereas  Intergioup  understandlns  can  be 
further  fostered  through  an  appreciation  of 
the  culture,  history,  and  traditions  of  the 
Jewish  community  and  the  contributions  of 
Jews  to  our  country  and  society;  and 

Whereas  the  months  of  March,  April,  and 
May  contain  events  of  major  significance  In 
the  Jewish  calendar— Passover,  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  Warsaw  Ghetto  Uprising,  Israeli 
Independence  Day,  Solidarity  Sunday  for 
Soviet  Jewry,  and  Jerusalem  Day:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Reaolved  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of  Rep- 
reaentativet  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congreta  aaaembled.  That  the  President 
is  authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  April  17  through  April 
24,  1983.  as  "Jewish  Heritage  Weelc"  and 
calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  State  and  local  government  agencies, 
and  interested  organizations  to  observe  that 
week  with  appropriate  ceremonies,  activi- 
ties, and  programs. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Madam  Speaker, 
House  Joint  Resolution  80  designates 
April  17-24.  1983,  as  "Jewish  Heritage 
Week."  The  Congress  recognizes  that 
an  understanding  of  the  heritage  of  all 
American  ethnic  groups  contributes  to 
the  unity  of  our  country.  Intergroup 
imderstanding  can  be  further  fostered 
through  an  appreciation  of  the  cul- 
tiu-e.  history,  and  traditions  of  the 
Jewish  community  and  the  contribu- 
tions of  Jews  to  our  country  and  socie- 
ty. 

•  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
urge  my  colleague  to  demonstrate 
their  support  for  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 80,  which  calls  upon  the  President 
to  proclaim  the  week  of  April  17  to  be 
"Jewish  Heritage  Week."  I  thank  my 
many  cosponsors  who  have  already  in- 
dicated their  support  for  this  attempt 
to  bolster  intergroup  understanding. 

Jewish  Heritage  Week  heightens  our 
awareness  and  appreciation  of  Jewish 
history  and  culture  and  notes  the  in- 
numerable contributions  those  of 
Jewish  heritage  have  made  to  our  soci- 
ety and  country. 

The  celebration  of  Jewish  Heritage 
Week  falls  at  a  particularly  appropri- 
ate time.  The  holiday  of  Passover  was 
recently  observed.  Thousands  are  visit- 
ing Washington  for  the  Holocaust  re- 
membrance. April  also  marks  the  anni- 
versary of  the  Warsaw  ghetto  upris- 
ing. Israeli  Independence  Day,  and 
Solidarity  Simday  for  Soviet  Jewry 
fall  shortly  thereafter. 

Jewish  Heritage  Week  is  observed 
with  a  series  of  educational  events 
which  help  us  explore  the  universal 
significance  of  these  days.  It  is  my 
hope  that  national  acknowledgment  of 
this  week  will  spark  local  groups  to 
sponsor  programs  to  reflect  upon  the 
plight  of  Jews  all  over  the  world,  ex- 
amine the  significance  of  events  which 
are  crucial  to  the  Jewish  community 
and  to  understand  how  our  past  influ- 
ences our  future. 

Jewish  Heritage  Week  broadens  our 
awareness  of  people  who  are  being 
denied  freedoms  which  we  take  for 


granted,  shows  us  the  courage  we  must 
demonstrate  to  keep  the  past  from  re- 
peating itself  and  the  moral  strength 
that  men  must  exhibit  to  better  un- 
derstand each  other. 

America  is  a  nation  of  immigrants. 
Understanding  the  similarities  be- 
tween our  various  heritages  unifies  us. 
If  we  examine  what  the  Jews  have  en- 
dured to  survive,  and  the  struggles 
they  have  made  to  maintain  the  cul- 
ture and  traditions,  we  will  all  benefit 
from  the  story  of  their  extreme  perse- 
verance and  devotion  to  their  faith. 
The  Jews'  story  inspires  and  instills  us 
with  hope. 

The  American  Gathering  of  Holo- 
caust Survivors,  being  held  in  Wash- 
ington this  week,  illustrates  this  point. 
These  Americans  have  endured  hor- 
rors beyond  our  imagination.  Yet,  they 
retain  their  religious  conviction  and 
their  will  to  live.  Today,  these  people 
contribute  greatly  to  our  moral  and  in- 
tellectual wealth.  They  have  taken 
upon  themselves  an  enormous  respon- 
sibility to  educate  us  about  their  past, 
to  remind  us  of  the  overwhelming 
presence  of  evil  so  that  we  may  learn 
from  their  pain  and  be  protected  from 
enduring  this  tragedy  again. 

By  joining  with  those  who  care 
enough  to  remember  we  contribute  to 
the  cause  of  human  freedom  and 
himian  rights.  Let  us  continue  to  pro- 
mote objectives  which  support  the 
hopes  and  aspirations  of  mankind.* 
•  Mr.  GILMAN.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  Jewish  Herit- 
age Week,  so  designated  in  House 
Joint  Resoultion  80  as  April  17-24. 
1983.  It  is  of  great  importance  that 
this  measure  be  passed,  as  it  is  during 
the  month  of  April  that  there  are  so 
many  significant  days  relating  to  the 
Jewish  culture. 

The  yearly  feast  of  Passover,  cele- 
brating the  liberation  of  Jews  from 
slavery  in  EgjTJt  to  their  ultimate  de- 
liverance to  the  Holy  Land  is  one  of 
the  most  important  events  celebrated. 
It  is  time  for  spiritual  renewal,  as  Jews 
throughout  the  world  proclaim  with 
one  voice— "Next  Year  in  Jerusalem." 

There  are  other  momentous  occa- 
sions during  this  period,  including  the 
40th  anniversary  of  the  Warsaw 
ghetto  uprising,  in  which  biBve  men 
and  women  fought  off  their  Nazi  op- 
pressors for  days  upon  days,  engraving 
their  courageous  deeds  and  determina- 
tion in  that  sad  chapter  of  world  histo- 
ry. With  only  primitive  means  to 
defend  themselves,  living  in  the  sewers 
of  Warsaw,  these  valiant  fighters 
embodied  the  spirit  of  freedom,  bat- 
tling to  their  last  breath,  to  the  last 
man. 

We  have  welcomed  to  our  Nation's 
Capital  this  week  the  American  Gath- 
ering of  Jewish  Holocaust  Surviviors— 
a  monumental  gathering  of  15.000 
men  and  women  recalling  their  tor- 
tured past,  and  reminding  us  with 
their   presence   here   that   we   must 


maintain  a  constant  vigil  against  big- 
otry, predudlce,  and  discrimination. 

And  during  this  week,  these  impor- 
tant events  lead  to  still  others.  Israeli 
Indei)endence  Day.  a  Joyous  occasion, 
commemorates  world  recognition  of  Is- 
rael's right  to  exist,  and  its  establish- 
ment as  a  national  homeland  for  every 
Jew.  Solidarity  Sunday,  which  is  also 
commemorated  during  this  period,  re- 
minds us  of  our  deep  abiding  respect 
for  human  rights  and  our  support  for 
the  freedom  of  Soviet  Jewry. 

Madam  Speaker.  Jewish  Heritage 
Week  declares  these  events  worthy  of 
our  consideration,  and  of  national  rec- 
ognition.*       

•  Mr.  COURIER.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  support  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 49,  a  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  April  10-16,  1983.  as  "a  week  of 
rememberance  for  the  40th  anniversa- 
ry of  the  Warsaw  ghetto  uprising." 

The  history  of  World  War  II  is  fUled 
with  stories  of  cotirage.  However,  that 
of  the  Polish  Jews  who  courageously 
rebelled  against  their  Nazi  oppressors 
in  my  mind  stands  out  as  one  story  of 
a  people's  fight  for  not  only  their 
honor  but  for  their  freedom  and  digni- 
ty. 

The  struggle  of  these  valiant  Jewish 
fighters,  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
moving  stories  to  come  out  of  World 
War  II.  should  remain  an  inspiration 
to  us  all.  The  right  to  freely  practice 
one's  religion  and  the  right  to  freely 
emigrate  are  granted  to  all  Americans 
but  denied  to  so  many,  including 
Soviet  Jews.  So  in  commemorating  the 
Warsaw  ghetto  uprising,  we  remember 
that  we  Americans  must  continue  to 
work  on  behalf  of  all  who  are  op- 
pressed or  imprisoned.  By  their 
strength  and  faith,  the  Jews  of  the 
Warsaw  ghetto  have  become,  in  my 
opinion,  symbols  for  their  time  and  for 
ours. 

Therefore,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
today,  40  years  after  the  Warsaw 
ghetto  uprising,  that  we  prove  we  are 
truly  willing  to  dedicate  ourselves  to 
the  prevention  of  another  holocaust 
by  passing  this  Joint  resolution.* 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


NA-nONAL  MENTAL  HEALTH 
WEEK 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Madam  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Senate  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  52)  to  authorize  and  requests  the 
President  to  designate  the  week  of 
AprU  10.  1983.  through  April  16.  1983. 
as  "National  Mental  Health  Week," 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation in  the  House. 


The  Clei^  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  Joint  reaolutlon. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  COURTER.  Madam  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  rise  in 
support  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  52 
which  authorizes  and  requests  the 
President  to  designate  the  week  of 
April  10.  1983.  through  April  16.  1983. 
S2  "National  Mental  Health  Week." 

It  is  unfortunate  that  in  today's  soci- 
ety mental  illness  continues  to  be 
feared  and  misunderstood  in  our 
Nation.  What  most  Americans  do  not 
imderstand  is  that  mental  illness  is  a 
very  treatable  disorder.  Treatment 
and  research  are  spread  among  a  wide 
group  of  professionals  including  psy- 
chiatrists, psychologists,  social  work- 
ers, nurses,  physical  and  occupational 
therapists,  and  health  counselors. 
These  dedicated  professionals, 
through  their  collective  research  and 
efforts  have  allowed  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans to  return  to  meaningful  and  pro- 
ductive lives. 

I  feel  that  it  is  our  duty  and  obliga- 
tion to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
American  people  the  misconceptions 
of  mental  illness  and  to  also  recognize 
the  outstanding  accomplishments  of 
the  dedicated  professionals  who  strive 
through  research  and  treatment  to 
combat  mental  disorders  in  our  socie- 
ty. 

Madam  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  res- 
ervation of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  Joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  52 

Whereas  the  cost  of  excessive  stress  and 
mental  disorders  to  our  Nation  is  estimated 
to  be  $65,000,000,000  annually; 

Whereas  in  one  out  of  every  three  Ameri- 
can families  there  is  a  member  with  some 
type  of  mental  illness  and  20  per  centum  of 
our  population  is  in  need  of  some  form  of 
mental  health  treatment  at  any  one  time; 

Whereas  more  than  25  per  centum  of  all 
elderly  persons  mistakenly  judged  to  be 
senile  have  a  treatable  mental  disorder,  and 
80  per  centum  of  all  diseases  are  psychoso- 
matic or  stress  related  and  accouint  for  a 
large  majority  of  all  hospital  admissions; 

Whereas  persons  with  mental  illness  have 
been  shown  to  be  excessive  users  of  unnec- 
essary medical  and  surgical  services,  and 
mental  health  treatment  provides  cm  effec- 
tive cost-containment  tool  by  reducing  these 
more  costly  and  unnecessary  services; 

Whereas  mental  illness  is  a  treatable  dis- 
ability, with  nearly  two-thirds  of  all  mental- 
ly ill  patients  showing  significant  signs  of 
improvement  or  recovery  after  treatment: 
and 

Whereas  it  is  fitting  that  the  support  and 
treatment  provided  the  mentally  disabled 
by  family  members,  volunteers,  and  quali- 
fied health  professionals  be  recognized,  en- 
couraged, and  honored:  Now,  therefore,  be 
it 


Retolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives 0/  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  weeic  of  April  10, 
1983.  through  April  16,  1983,  as  "National 
Mental  Health  Week",  and  calling  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  the 
week  with  appropriate  programs,  ceremo- 
nies, and  activities. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Madam  Speaker. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  52  designates 
the  week  of  April  10  to  April  16  as 
"National  Mental  Health  Week."  In 
one  out  of  every  three  American  fami- 
lies, there  is  a  member  with  some  type 
of  mental  illness  and  20  percent  of  our 
populatlon  Lb  in  need  of  some  form  of 
mental  health  treatment  at  any  one 
time.  Mental  illness  is  a  treatable  dis- 
ability, with  nearly  two-thirds  of  all 
mentally  ill  patients  showing  signifi- 
cant signs  of  improvement  or  recovery 
after  treatment.  It  is  fitting  that  the 
support  and  treatment  provided  the 
mentally  disabled  by  family  members, 
volunteers,  and  qualified  health  pro- 
fessionals be  recognized,  encouraged, 
and  honored. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


NATIONAL  PHYSICAL  FITNESS 
AND  SPORTS  MONTH 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Madam  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Senate  Joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  53)  to  authorize  and  request  the 
President  to  designate  the  month  of 
May  1983  as  'National  Physical  Fit- 
ness and  Sports  Month."  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration  in  the 
House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  Joint  resolution. 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  COURTER.  Madam  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  I  do 
not  object.  I  would  like  to  let  the 
Memljers  of  the  minority  know  that 
we  have  no  objection  to  the  resolution. 
It  is  a  valuable  resolution,  making 
May  1983  "National  Physical  Fitness 
and  Sports  Month." 

Madam  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  res- 
ervation of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  Joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 

S.J.  Rxs.  S3 
Whereas  one  of  every  two  adults  in  our 
country  is  a  regular  participant  in  exercise 
and  sports; 


Whereas  the  number  of  physically  active 
men  and  women  has  doubled  in  ten  yean 
and  continues  to  grow  rapidly; 

Whereas  today  we  recognize  that  phjrsical 
activity  is  an  important  part  of  daily  life  for 
people  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages: 

Whereas  physical  activity  is  vital  to  good 
health  and  is  a  rich  source  of  pleasure  and 
personal  satisfaction; 

Whereas  oiu-  physical  fitness  and  sports 
programs  are  one  of  the  primary  means  by 
which  we  strengthen  our  bodies  and  refresh 
our  spirits;  and 

Whereas  it  is  essential  that  we  make  fit- 
ness and  sports  programs  increasingly  avaU- 
able  so  that  aU  of  our  citizens  will  be  able  to 
experience  the  joys  and  benefits  they  offer. 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  month  of  May 
1983  as  "National  Physical  Fitness  and 
Sports  Month",  and  to  call  ut>on  Federal, 
State,  and  local  government  agencies,  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
the  month  with  appropriate  programs,  cere- 
monies, and  activities. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Madam  Speaker,  the 
nimiber  of  physically  active  men  and 
women  has  doubled  in  10  years  and 
continues  to  grow  rapidly.  Today  we 
recognize  that  physical  activity  is  an 
important  part  of  daUy  life  for  people 
of  both  sexes  and  of  aU  ages.  Physical 
activity  is  vital  to  good  health  and  is  a 
rich  source  of  pleasure  and  personal 
satisfaction.  It  is  essential  that  we 
make  fitness  and  sports  programs  in- 
creasingly available  so  that  aU  of  our 
citizens  will  be  able  to  experience  the 
joys  and  benefits  they  offer. 

The  Senate  Joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Madam  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter  on  the  Joint 
resolutions  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  850 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Madam 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
remove  my  name  from  cosponsorship 
of  H.R.  850.  the  National  Health  Care 
Reform  Act  of  1983. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


•I   la     mo  a 
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LEGISLATION  PROVIDINO 
FUNDS  FOR  VICTIMS  OP  CRIME 

(Bfr.  RUSSO  asked  and  was  given 
pennission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  National 
Victim  Rights  Week.  April  17-23.  de- 
serves more  than  rhetoric  bemoaning 
the  plight  of  the  forgotten  partici- 
pants in  our  criminal  Justice  system.  It 
calls  for  more  than  our  sympathetic 
words  of  support  for  those  most 
abused  by  the  system.  Words  come 
easy,  and  victims  have  heard  plenty  of 
those.  What  must  come  now  is  action. 
Crime  victims  deserve  our  empathy, 
respect,  and  tangible  assistance. 

Today  I  am  reintroducing  legislation 
that  will— with  no  new  appropriations 
or  taxes  required— provide  fimds  for 
victims  of  crime  compensation  pro- 
gram. The  biU  would  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  to  provide  for  the 
transfer  of  the  revenues  generated  by 
the  existing  10  percent  handgxm  excise 
tax  from  the  Pittman-Robertson 
Fund,  which  is  now  used  for  hunter 
and  wildlife  management  programs,  to 
a  trust  fund  for  victims  of  crime. 

I  am  pleased  that  since  my  original 
introduction  of  this  bill  last  year,  it 
has  received  such  favorable  attention 
and  support.  The  Association  of  Attor- 
neys General  adopted  a  supporting 
resolution  at  their  annual  meeting  last 
July.  The  Washington  Post  recently 
endorsed  it  editorially  and  Just  3 
months  ago  the  President's  Task 
Force  on  Victims  of  Crime  in  its  final 
report  recommended  a  compensation 
program  fimded  in  part  by  the  hand- 
gun excise  tax.  The  report  states  that 
there  is  little  if  any  relationship  be- 
tween handgims  and  hunting  or  wild- 
life activity  but  that  there  is  a  sub- 
stantial relationship  between  hand- 
guns and  the  commission  of  violent 
crime.  It  goes  on  to  suggest  that  Con- 
gress reevaluate  its  priorities  with 
regard  to  the  use  of  the  Pittman-Rob- 
ertson funds.  I  agree. 

Pittman-Robertson  was  established 
in  the  late  1930's  and  was  funded  until 
1971  by  excise  taxes  on  rifles,  shot- 
guns, and  ammunition.  In  that  year, 
handguns  and  archery  equipment 
were  added.  The  75-25  matching  grant 
program  with  the  States,  funds, 
mainly,  four  areas  of  activity:  Bujring 
wildlife  habitat  lands,  managing  exist- 
ing wildlife  habitat,  building  and 
maintaining  target  shooting  ranges, 
and  hunter  safety  training  courses.  In 
1982  $110  million  was  collected  under 
this  program  with  more  than  $30  mil- 
lion coming  from  the  handgun  tax. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  existence 
of  the  Pittman-Robertson  Fund  and 
many  of  the  programs  it  supports. 
However,  I  do  not  feel  that  given  the 
economic  difficulties  we  are  now  expe- 
riencing, with  severe  reductions  being 
implemented  throughout  the  budget, 
that  one  of  the  Federal  Government's 


concerns  need  be  the  construction,  op- 
eration, and  maintenance  of  public 
target  ranges,  for  example,  and  States 
may  now  use  up  to  75  percent  of  their 
funds  for  the  ranges  as  well  as  hunter 
safety  training  programs.  Nor  do  I 
think  that  burning  U.S.  forest  lands  to 
provide  habitat  for  elk  to  the  tune  of 
$50,000  is  a  priority  item.  I  believe 
that  we  should  leave  the  bulk  of  the 
funds  for  Pittman-Robertson  pro- 
grams in  place,  which  amounts  to 
some  75  percent  of  the  current  fund- 
ing level,  but  that  we  should  transfer 
the  revenue  raised  from  the  tax  on 
handgims  to  serve  a  more  significant 
need— providing  compensation  for  the 
victims  of  crime. 

Every  24  seconds  a  person  in  the 
United  States  is  a  victim  of  a  violent 
crime.  More  than  350,000  victims  of 
rape,  robbery,  and  aggravated  assault 
suffer  gunshot  woimds.  It  is  hard  to 
overestimate  the  fear  of  crime  in 
America  or  calculate  the  real  costs  in 
terms  of  physical  and  emotional  suf- 
fering. And  the  sad  fact  is  that,  after 
the  crime,  the  citizen  may  be  victim- 
ized further  by  our  criminal  Justice 
system.  Our  treatment  of  victims  is 
often  a  mockery  of  Justice.  We  make 
no  meaningful  provision  for  their 
time,  their  protection,  or  their  com- 
pensation, despite  the  fact  that  the 
success  of  our  criminal  Justice  system 
depends  on  the  willing  and  patient 
participation  of  those  victimized.  We 
ask  these  citizens  to  endure  the  incon- 
venience and  the  further  disruption  of 
their  lives  that  a  lengthy  investigation 
and  trial  Inevitably  entails  and  leave 
them  alone  to  bear  the  cost  and 
trauma  of  the  crime  itself. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  many  indi- 
viduals choose  not  to  actively  partici- 
pate in  the  effort  to  apprehend  those 
who  have  victimized  them.  Thus,  con- 
tained in  a  compensation  program 
would  be  a  requirement  that  victims 
assist  the  relevant  law  enforcement 
agencies  in  their  attempt  to  arrest  the 
criminaL  In  reality,  then,  we  would  be 
strengthening  our  criminal  Justice 
system  as  well  as  helping  the  victim  by 
establishing  a  victim  compensation 
program. 

In  recent  years.  Congress  has  moved 
closer  to  establishing  a  Federal  pro- 
gram to  compensate  victims  of  crime, 
the  kind  of  program  that  is  already  on 
the  books  in  most  of  the  world's  indus- 
trialized countries  and  that  30  States 
have  already  established.  A  major 
hurdle  has  been  the  issue  of  cost  and 
funding  and  this  is  the  problem  my 
bill  addresses. 

The  $30  million  from  the  handgun 
tax  represents  more  than  the  amount 
needed  for  the  program.  The  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  estimate  for  the 
victims  compensation  legislation  that 
has  been  recommended  by  the  full 
House  Judiciary  Committee  in  the 
past  concluded  that  the  Federal  cost 
of  such  a  program  in  the  first  2  years 


would  be  $16  miUion  and  $22  million 
respectively.  I  would  also  like  to  point 
out  that  this  would  not  become  a  run- 
away entitlement  program  since  any 
legislation  passed  spelling  out  the  spe- 
cifics of  a  compensation  program 
would  require  that  the  Congress  au- 
thorize and  appropriate  a  fixed  sum  of 
moneys,  with  appropriate  ceilings. 

This  legislation,  then,  responds  to  an 
urgent,  national  problem— violent 
crime  in  America  and  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  Americans  who  are  victimized 
by  such  crimes  each  year.  The  need  is 
there,  the  money  is  there.  It  is  critical- 
ly important  that  we  finally  provide  a 
measure  of  Justice  and  financial  help 
to  America's  crime  victims. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  NATURAL  GAS 
POLICY  ACT 

(Mr.  SLATTERY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.)      

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Madam  Speaker, 
since  my  election  to  Congress,  I  have 
studied  natural  gas  policy  in  an  effort 
to  develop  a  legislative  solution  that 
would  do  two  things:  protect  consimi- 
ers  from  sharp  price  increases  while 
encouraging  the  further  development 
of  adequate  supplies.  Today,  I  am  Join- 
ing my  colleague  Mr.  Coats  to  intro- 
duce legislation  which  I  believe  can 
meet  both  goals. 

The  bill  would  protect  consumers  be- 
cause it  continues  price  controls  on  old 
gas.  Proposals  to  lift  controls  from  old 
gas  should  be  opposed  because  they 
would  create  abrupt  price  increases  for 
many  residential  consimiers. 

The  legislation  would  also  modify 
take-or-pay  contracts  by  allowing  both 
parties  to  market  out  of  the  contracts, 
and  limit  the  amount  of  "take"  re- 
quirements to  50  percent.  These 
changes  in  take-or-pay  contracts 
would  help  reduce  the  price  that  many 
consumers  are  currently  paying.  Con- 
sumers would  be  further  protected  by 
the  bill's  repetd  of  "automatic  pass- 
through"  provisions  which  allow  pipe- 
lines to  pass  on  higher  costs.  The  Fed- 
eral Energy  Regulatory  Commission 
would  be  required  under  the  bill  to  de- 
velop prudent  standards  before  higher 
costs  could  be  passed  along. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  gas  dis- 
covered after  passage  of  the  act  would 
be  decontrolled,  and  that  new  gas  sub- 
ject to  take-or-pay  contracts  since  1978 
would  be  decontrolled  upon  renegoti- 
ation of  the  contract. 

At  this  time,  I  wish  to  insert  in  the 
Record  a  section-by-section  analysis  of 
this  legislation  and  a  side-by-side  com- 
parison of  my  bill  and  the  other  major 
pieces  of  reform  legislation  dealing 
with  natural  gas. 


HlORUOHTS  OP  TRK  NaTDKAL  OaS  POUCT  ACT 

RiPOBii  AmmmxifTs  or  1983 
ovnvicw 

Provides  immediate  price  relief  for  gas 
consumers  by:  (1)  creating  a  market-out  au- 
thority in  contracts  governing  currently  de- 
regulated gas  and  other  relatively  expensive 
sources  of  natural  gas;  and  (2)  reducing 
pipeline  take-or-pay  obligaUons  to  50%  of 
dellverability  for  a  period  of  three  years. 

Present  a  major  "Hy  up"  of  wellhead 
prices  in  1985  by  banning  "favored  nation" 
escalator  provisions  in  current  and  future 
gas  purchase  contracts. 

Provides  additional  future  protection  for 
gas  consumers  by  expanding  pipeline  ac- 
countability through  a  new  "prudence" 
standard  for  review  of  pipeline  gas  purchase 
practices.  Also  mandates  FERC  review  of 
existing  pipeline  rate  design. 

Repeals  artificial  restrictions  on  natural 
gas  marketing:  i.e.,  incremental  pricing  and 
the  energy  use  restrictions  of  the  Fuel  Use 
Act.  This  gives  local  gas  companies  a  chance 
to  pursue  reducing  gas  utility  bills  by 
spreading  fixed  system  costs  over  a  broader 
base  of  volumes  sold 

Requires  the  Secretary  of  Energy  to 
report  to  Congress— within  120  days— on 
possible  measures  to  make  imported  gas 
contracts  more  responsive  to  domestic  gas 
markets. 

Takes  a  balanced  approach  by  focusing  on 
gas  contract  problems  and  pipeline  account- 
ability while  avoiding  the  extremes  of 
either  (1)  reimposing  price  controls  on  nat- 
ural gas;  or  (2)  mandating  decontrol  of  old 
interestate  gas. 

HIGHLIGHTS  OP  SPECIFIC  PROVISIONS 

Market-out  authority  (Section  202(b))  can 
be  exercised  once  per  contract  by  either  the 
purchaser  or  the  producer  during  a  period 
of  one  year  from  the  date  of  enactment. 
This  authority  applies  only  to:  (1)  currently 
deregulated  gas:  (2)  most  of  the  gas  slated 
for  future  decontrol  under  the  NGPA:  and 
(3)  certain  gas  sources  which  are  perma- 
nently controlled  at  high  price  ceilings  (In- 
cluding new  offshore  gss  from  old  leases 
and  tight  sands  gas).  If  market-out  author- 
ity is  exercised,  the  purchaser  has  a  right  of 
first  refusal  and  pipeline  purchasers  liave 
an  obligation  to  truisport  "marketed  out" 
gas  on  behalf  of  any  new  purchaser. 

Take-or-pay  requirements  (Section  202(b)) 
are  reduced  to  50  percent  of  dellverability 
during  a  tluee-year  period  which  begins  im- 
mediately after  enactment.  Casinghead  nat- 
ural gas  (i.e.,  gas  produced  in  conjunction 
with  oil)  is  automatically  excluded  from  this 
policy— as  Is  stripper  well  gas.  In  addition, 
PERC  can  restore  the  original  take-or-pay 
requirements  (in  whole  or  in  part)  where 
this  is  necessary  to  prevent  drainage,  reser- 
voir damage,  and/or  severe  and  irreparable 
financial  Injury.  PERC  is  also  authorized  to 
adjust  distributor  minimum  bill  require- 
ments, as  well  as  pipeline-to-pipeline  mini- 
mum bill  requirements,  in  order  to  take  into 
account  the  reduced  "takes"  under  con- 
tracts between  pipelines  and  producers. 

"Favored  nation"  provisions  (Section 
202(b))  are  banned  in  both  current  and 
future  gas  purchase  contracts.  These  provi- 
sions—which permit  gas  contracts  to  auto- 
matically "track"  the  highest  prices  paid 
under  other  gas  contracts— are  inherently 
anti-competitive  and  account  for  the  vast 
majority  of  the  anticipated  post-decontrol 
"fly  up"  of  wellhead  prices  in  1985.  In  addi- 
tion, producers,  are  barred  from  charging 
for  gas  which  Is  never  taken.  The  bill  stops 
short  of  a  ban  on  all  indefinite  escalator 


clauses  because:  <1)  "favored  nation"  clauses 
constitute  the  bulk  of  the  escalator  clause 
problem;  and  (2)  denying  gas  producers  any 
automatic  price  adjustments  over  the  life  of 
a  gas  contract  would  generate  pressure  for 
very  tUgh  fixed  price  contracts,  or  for  con- 
tracts of  very  short  duration,  or  both. 

Pipeline  acooimtability  (Section  203)  is  as- 
sured by  two  new  policies.  First,  the  current 
NOPA  standards  for  FERC  review  of  pipe- 
line passthrough  are  largely  replaced  by  a 
new  "prudence"  standard  which  blocks  pass- 
through  of  costs  resulting  from  imprudent 
pipeline  gas  purchase  practices.  While  ttiis 
new  standard  does  not  indirectly  re-estab- 
lish price  controls  at  the  wellhead,  it  does 
require  the  FERC  to  set  forth  clear  guide- 
lines to  assure  prudent  pipeline  purchase 
practices  in  the  future.  Second,  the  FERC  is 
directed  to  review  current  pipeline  rate 
design— and,  where  appropriate,  to  revise  It 
for  individual  pipelines— in  order  to  ensure 
that  interstate  pipeline  rates  are  sensitive  to 
end  use  market,  supply  and  demand  condi- 
tions. 

Artificial  restrictions  on  gas  demand  are 
removed  ttuough  repeal  of  the  energy  use 
restrictions  in  the  Fuel  Use  Act  (Sections 
401  and  402)  and  repeal  of  incremental  pric- 
ing (Section  403).  These  policies  restrict  the 
gas  industry's  opportunities  to  pursue  lower 
gas  utility  bills  by  spreading  fixed  system 
costs  over  a  larger  base  of  volumes  sold.  In 
the  case  of  Fuel  Use  Act.  the  new  power 
plant  ban  is  retained  but  a  new  exemption  is 
created  for  the  "select  use"  of  gas  in  con- 
junction with  coal,  for  purposes  of  environ- 
mental compliance. 

"New  new"  gas  Is  decontrolled  immediate- 
ly (Section  2(K).  As  an  incentive  for  renego- 
tiation, gas  from  certain  sources  is  decon- 
trolled where  renegotiation  occurs  and  the 
parties  agree  to  decontrol.  In  addition,  the 
NGPA  authority  to  reimpose  price  controls 
is  repealed  (Section  205). 

Natural  gas  imports  (Section  301)  are  ad- 
dressed by  directing  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  State,  to  review  current  prices  and  terms 
in  contracts  governing  the  importation  of 
natural  gas.  The  Secretary  is  directed  to 
report  to  Congress— wlttiin  120  days— on 
what  actions  (if  any)  are  necessary  to  alter 
gas  import  policy  in  light  of  the  foreign 
policy,  foreign  trade,  gas  supply  security 
and  consumer  protection  objectives  of  the 
United  States. 


SECTION-BT-SbCTION  AlfALTSIS  OP  TRX  NATU- 
RAL Gas  Pouct  Act  Rsporm  AMXNDMiifTS 
OP  1983 

Section  101  sets  forth  findings  of  Con- 
gress. These  findings  include  recognition  of 
the  vital  role  played  by  natural  gas  in  the 
stream  of  interstate  commerce;  a  conclusion 
that,  despite  the  current  existence  of  a  nat- 
ural gas  surplus,  natural  gas  prices  are  con- 
tinuing to  rise  because  wellhead  prices  (and 
other  gas  contnu;t  provisions)  are  not  suffi- 
ciently responsive  to  market  forces;  and  a 
further  conclusion  that  legislative  action  is 
urgently  needed  to  protect  gas  consumers 
by  restoring  the  integrity  of  market  forces. 

Section  102  sets  forth  the  purposes  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  Reform  Amend- 
ments of  1983  (hereafter  "NOPA  Reform 
Amendments").  These  purposes  include  the 
establishment  of  mechanisms  for  an  orderly 
transition  to  deregulation  of  wellhead  prices 
(within  the  general  framework  of  the 
present  NGPA  decontrol  schedule);  the 
strengthening  of  pipeline  accountability 
standards  for  future  gas  purchase  contracts; 
the  correction  of  certain  gas  purchase  con- 


tract provisions  which,  by  inhibiting  the 
free  flow  of  market  signals  between  gas  con- 
sumers and  gas  producers,  are  subjecting 
gas  consumers  to  unnecessary  price  in- 
creases; the  establishment  of  market-out  au- 
thority, in  certain  gas  purchase  contracts, 
that  will  permit  price  adjustments  in  re- 
sponse to  current  market  conditions:  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  above-stated  objectives 
in  a  manner  which  assures  gas  supply  secu- 
rity for  both  interstate  and  Intrastate  gas 
markets:  and  the  exercise  of  Congressional 
authority  to  regulate  commerce  in  the 
public  interest. 

Section  201  adds  four  new  statutory  defi- 
nitions to  the  end  of  NGPA  Section  2. 

A  "favored  nation  provision"  is  defined  as 
a  gas  purchase  contract  provision  which  sets 
the  wellhead  price  by  "tracking"  prices  paid 
under  another  gas  purchase  contract  or 
under  a  specified  number  of  other  gas  pur- 
chase contracts.  (New  NGPA  Section  2(38)). 
Such  contract  provisions,  which  are  banned 
under  Section  202(b)  of  the  NGPA  Reform 
Amendments,  generally  "track"  the  highest 
prices  paid  for  gas  in  a  given  producing  area: 
a  practice  which,  in  addition  to  being  inher- 
ently anti-competitive,  insulates  numerous 
gas  purchase  contracts  from  the  market 
forces  reflected  In  average  field  prices. 

"Market-out  authority"  is  defined  as  the 
authority  of  a  party,  in  its  sole  discretion,  to 
elect  to  terminate  a  gas  purchase  contract 
with  respect  to  all— or  any  portion— of  the 
gas  volumes  governed  by  the  contract.  (New 
NGPA  Section  2(39)).  Section  202(b)  of  the 
NGPA  Reform  Amendments  establishes 
such  market-out  authority,  subject  to  cer- 
tain conditions,  in  the  case  of  contracts  gov- 
erning certain  relatively  expensive  NGPA 
categories  of  natural  gas.  It  is  intended  that 
this  new  market-out  authority  would  be  an 
addition  to— not  a  substitute  for— market- 
out  provisions  that  are  already  contained  in 
certain  existing  gas  purchase  contracts. 

"Take-or-pay  requirements"  are  defined  as 
gas  purchase  contract  provisions  which  obli- 
gate the  purchaser  to  take  delivery  of  natu- 
ral gas.  or  to  pay  for  natural  gas  not  taken. 
(New  NGPA  Section  2(40)).  This  definition, 
wtiich  is  needed  to  guide  implementation  of 
the  take-or-pay  obligation  reductions  in  Sec- 
tion 202(b)  of  the  NGPA  Reform  Amend- 
ments, applies  whether  the  take-or-pay  obli- 
gation is  based  on  deliverabUity  or  other- 
wise. 

"Dellverability"  is  defined  as  whatever 
definition  of  "dellverability"  is  specifically 
set  forth  in  a  given  gas  purchase  contract. 
(New  NGPA  Section  2(44)).  Where  the  con- 
tract does  not  provide  a  definition  of  dellv- 
erability (or  does  not  base  take-or-pay  obli- 
gations upon  dellverability),  the  definition 
of  deliverabUity  shall  be  determined 
through  a  reasonable  Interpretation  of  the 
language  of  the  contract  or— if  this  is  not 
possible— dellverability  sliall  be  determined 
by  testing  the  affected  well(s)  In  accordance 
with  appropriate  State  or  Federal  well  test- 
ing prociedures. 

Section  202(a)  amends  Section  311(a)  of 
the  NGPA.  The  amendment  provides  that, 
in  the  case  of  certain  interstate  pipeline 
transportation  arrangements  under  NGPA 
Section  311(a),  the  FERC  shall  establish  an 
incentive  rate.  (This  incentive  rate  is  de- 
signed to  encourage  voluntary  interstate 
pipeline  participation  In  such  arrange- 
ments.) The  Incentive  rate  must  be  estab- 
lished by  the  FERC  within  90  days  of  the 
date  of  enactment.  Any  resulting  pipeline 
revenues  must  be  flowed  back  to  the  pipe- 
line's local  distribution  company  customers 
to  the  extent  that  they  exceed  the  sum  of 
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the  incentive  component  and  those  pipeline 
costs  which  would  not  have  been  Incurred  in 
the  absence  of  the  transportation  agree- 
ment 

In  the  case  of  Intrastate  pipeline  transac- 
tions under  NOPA  Section  311(a),  no  incen- 
tive rate  is  specified.  This  Is  a  deliberate  at- 
tempt to  leave  the  FERC  with  the  Flexibil- 
ity to  talce  the  special  circumstances  of  the 
intrastate  market  into  account.  However, 
since  the  text  of  NOPA  Section  311(a)  al- 
ready provides  that  the  FERCs  rates  for 
Section  311(b)  transportation  by  intrastate 
pipelines  must  be  comparable  to  the  rates 
for  Section  311(a)  transportation  by  Inter- 
state pipelines,  the  result  of  the  FERCs  de- 
liberations should  be  comparable  compensa- 
tion for  both  sets  of  pipelines. 

Section  203(b)  creates  a  new  Section  316 
of  the  NOPA.  This  new  NOPA  Section  316 
embodies  several  decisive  measures  to  re- 
solve market  distortions  caused  by  the  pro- 
visions of  numerous  existing  gas  purchase 
contracts. 

"Favored  nation"  provisions,  as  defined  in 
the  new  NOPA  Section  2(38),  are  banned  in 
all  existing  and  future  gas  purchase  con- 
tracts. 

"Favored  nation"  provisions,  as  defined  in 
the  new  NOPA  Section  2(38).  are  banned  in 
aU  existing  and  future  gas  purchase  con- 
tracts. (New  NOPA  Section  316(a)). 

Currently,  many  observers  anticipate 
that— as  a  result  of  the  operation  of  indefi- 
nite escalator  clauses— NOPA  decontrol  will 
trigger  a  substantial  siirge  in  average  well- 
head prices  in  1985.  The  vast  majority  of 
this  anticipated  price  surge,  however,  is  at- 
tributable to  "favored  nation"  provisions; 
thus,  the  single  action  of  banning  such  con- 
tract clauses  will  prevent  a  major  "fly  up" 
of  wellhead  prices  in  1985.  in  addition,  those 
indefinite  escalator  clauses  which  are  not 
banned  by  the  new  NOPA  Section  316(a) 
can  be  reached  through  use  of  the  market- 
out  authority  provided  in  new  NOPA  Sec- 
tion 316(c)  and  resulting  renegotiations  or 
new  contracts. 

It  might  be  asked  why  "favored  nation" 
provisions  are  banned  permanently— when  a 
ban  limited  to  existing  contracts  would  be 
sufficient  to  prevent  a  large  "fly  up"  of  well- 
head prices  in  1985.  The  answer  is  that  such 
provisions  are  inherently  anti-comjjetltive 
and,  by  "tracking"  the  highest  prices  paid  In 
a  given  producing  area,  greatly  insulate  pro- 
ducers from  the  market  forces  reflected  in 
more  typical  field  prices.  Such  clauses 
simply  have  no  place  in  the  competitive 
wellhead  market  toward  which  the  gas  in- 
dustry is  attempting  to  move. 

Conversely,  it  might  be  asked  why— if  "fa- 
vored nation"  provisions  should  be  perma- 
nently banned— all  indefinite  escalator 
clauses  should  not  be  permanently  banned. 
Apart  from  the  previously  mentioned  evi- 
dence that  a  broader  ban  is  not  needed  to 
prevent  a  major  "fly  up"  of  wellhead  prices 
in  1985.  there  is  another  reason  why  the 
NOPA  Reform  Amendments  does  not  ban 
all  Indefinite  escalator  clauses.  That  is,  if 
the  industry  Is  to  continue  to  have  gas  pur- 
chase contracts  of  relatively  long  duration— 
which,  in  light  of  the  supply  security  needs 
of  gas  consumers,  is  a  practice  that  serves 
the  public  interest— then  producers  need 
the  assurance  that  they  will  have  some 
automatic  price  adjustments  over  the  life  of 
such  long-term  contracts.  If  all  such  auto- 
matic price  adjustments  are  prohibited  by 
law.  then  pressures  will  build  for  contracts 
of  much  shorter  duration,  or  contracts  with 
very  high  fixed  prices,  or  both.  The  NOPA 
Reform  Amendments  avoids  such  adverse 


developments  by  limiting  its  ban  to  a  type 
of  escalator  clause  which  ties  gas  prices  to  a 
clearly  unreasonable  Index  factor— i.e.,  the 
highest  prices  paid  in  a  given  producing 
area— while  preserving  needed  flexibility  for 
the  contracting  parties  to  agree  to  automat- 
ic price  adjustments  based  on  more  reasona- 
ble factors.  However,  the  effect  of  such  al- 
ternative escalator  clauses  would  be  limited 
strictly  to  the  contracting  parties  and  the 
contract  Involved,  and  would  have  no  effect 
on  any  third  parties  or  their  contracts. 

A  ban  is  imposed  on  contract  provisions 
which  operate  to  prevent  adequate  makeup 
of  gas  volumes  which  are  paid  for  but  not 
taken.  (New  NOPA  Section  316(b)).  This 
provision  Is  designed  to  deal  with  those  con- 
tracts which  fall  to  provide  a  sufficiently 
long  makeup  period  for  untaken  gas  vol- 
umes. By  rendering  unenforceable  any  con- 
tractual barriers  to  adequate  makeup  of  un- 
taken gas  volumes,  this  provision  would  end 
those  absolutely  unacceptable  situations  In 
which  gas  consumers  make  payments 
(through  their  gas  utility  bills)  for  gas  vol- 
imies  which  are  never  taken.  The  provision 
would  effectively  operate  to  extend  makeup 
periods,  beyond  the  maximum  time  frame 
established  In  the  contract,  where  such  an 
extension  of  the  makeup  period  is  necessary 
to  assure  full  delivery  of  gas  volumes  for 
which  payment  has  previously  been  made. 
Where  makeup  In  kind  Is  not  feasible  (due. 
for  example,  to  depletion  of  a  well  or  field), 
makeup  In  cash— or.  if  agreed  upon  by  the 
parties,  in  mutually  acceptable  ouh  equiva- 
lent—is permitted. 

New  NOPA  Section  316(c)  vests  a  market- 
out  authority— as  defined  in  new  NOPA  Sec- 
tion 2(39)— in  both  parties  to  gas  purchase 
contracts  governing  certain  specified  NOPA 
categories  of  natural  gas.  (Contractual  bar- 
riers to  the  exercise  of  this  market-out  au- 
thority would  be  rendered  unenforceable.) 
This  market-out  authority  does  not  displace 
any  existing  market-out  provisions  that  may 
already  be  present  In  some  of  the  affected 
contracts. 

Exercise  of  market-out  authority,  pursu- 
ant to  the  new  NOPA  Section  316(c),  is  sub- 
ject to  certain  explicit  conditions. 

1.  The  market-out  authority  extends  only 
to  existing  contracts  governing  certain  spec- 
ified NOPA  categories  of  natural  gas.  (New 
NOPA  Section  316(cKll).  These  categories 
are:  a)  currently  decontrolled  gas  (primarily 
deep  gas  under  NOPA  Section  107);  b)  gas 
scheduled  for  future  decontrol  under  the 
NOPA  (except  old  Intrastate  gas  under 
NOPA  Section  105);  and  c)  certain  gas 
which  is  permanently  price-controlled  at  a 
relatively  high  price  level  (i.e.,  NOPA  Sec- 
tion 102(d)  new  gas  from  old  offshore  leases; 
plus  tight  sands  gas  and  other  gas  which  re- 
ceives a  special  incentive  price  ceiling  under 
NOPA  Section  107(c)(5)). 

The  basic  intent  of  this  policy  is  to  limit 
the  market-out  authority  to  those  contracts 
which  are  causing  current  problems  for  gas 
consimiers:  I.e.,  contracts  for  gas  which  is— 
or.  following  decontrol,  is  likely  to  be— 
priced  above  the  level  that  the  market 
would  otherwise  set  for  it  during  a  time  of 
gas  surplus.  Old  Intrastate  gas  (under 
NOPA  Section  105)  has  been  excluded  due 
to  legal  uncertainties  regarding  which  spe- 
cific volumes  of  old  Intrastate  gas  will  actu- 
ally be  decontrolled  In  1985. 

The  new  NOPA  Section  316(c)(1)  also  pro- 
vides that,  where  the  same  contract  governs 
more  than  one  NOPA  gas  category,  the  con- 
tract will— for  purposes  of  Implementing 
this  subsection— be  treated  as  separate  con- 
tracts for  each  of  the  gas  categories  in- 
volved. 


2.  Any  market-out  authority  exercised 
under  the  new  NOPA  Section  316(c)  may  be 
exercised  only  once  per  contract— and.  In  ad- 
dition, may  be  exercised  only  during  a  one- 
year  period  which  begins  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  NOPA  Reform  Amend- 
ments. (New  NOPA  Section  316(cKI)).  This 
condition  was  set  because  a  permanent 
market-out  authority  would  create  contracts 
which  were  interruptible  at  any  time:  in 
effect,  day-to-day  contracts.  Such  a  develop- 
ment would  create  deleterlo'is  uncertainty 
for  producers  and  purchasers  alike.  In  addi- 
tion, it  would  probably  increase  gas  utility 
bills,  since  (under  short-term  or  day-to-day 
contracts)  pipelines  would  have  to  pay 
higher  financing  charges  for  hookups  to 
new  gas  sources  (where  they  could  obtain  fi- 
nancing at  all)  in  order  to  compensate  for 
the  higher  risk  of  wasted  investment  due  to 
disruption  of  the  contract. 

3.  "Warranty  contracts"  (as  defined  in  the 
new  NOPA  Section  316(c)(2))  would  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  market-out  authority.  This 
exclusion  Is  based  on  a  determination  that 
such  contarcts— by  providing  an  absolute 
guarantee  of  secure  gas  supplies  at  an 
agreed  upon  price — clearly  serve  the  public 
interest. 

4.  The  terminating  party  must  give  at 
least  45  days  of  notice  prior  to  contract  dis- 
solution. (New  NOPA  Section  316(cK3)). 
This  notice  must  be  in  writing. 

5.  If— following  the  exercise  of  market-out 
authority  pursuant  to  this  subsection— the 
seller  finds  an  alternative  purchaser,  the 
seller  must  offer  to  the  original  purchaser  a 
right  of  first  refusal.  (New  NOPA  Section 
316(cK4)).  this  right  of  first  refusal,  which 
must  be  exercised  within  30  days,  would  give 
the  original  purchaser  the  right  to  retain 
the  "marketed  out"  gas  by  matching  the  al- 
ternative purchaser  on  price  and  agreeing  to 
other  terms  which  are  comparable  to  those 
offered  by  the  alternative  purchaser. 

6.  If  an  original  purchaser  declines  a  right 
of  first  refusal  for  "marketed  out"  gas,  the 
original  purchaser  would  have  both  the 
right  and  the  obligation  to  transport  such 
"marketed  out"  gas.  (New  NOPA  Section 
3I6(cK5)).  This  transporUtion  obligation 
would  be  subject  to  several  conditions,  how- 
ever—Including stipulations  that  the  pur- 
chaser could  not  be  forced  to  build  new  fa- 
cilities, that  the  purchaser's  ability  to  serve 
its  other  customers  would  not  be  impaired, 
that  the  original  purchaser's  obligation 
would  extend  only  to  the  remaining  dura- 
tion of  the  original  contract,  and  that  no 
connecting  pipelines  or  distributors  could  be 
compelled  to  share  the  transportation  obli- 
gation. 

In  addition,  in  the  case  of  transportation 
by  intersUte  pipelines,  the  FERC  would  be 
empowered  to  terminate  a  trtmsportatlon 
arrangement  for  "marketed  out"  gas  if  the 
FERC  determines— upon  Its  own  motion  or 
the  motion  If  any  affected  Interested  person 
(Including  any  distributor  served  by  the 
original  purchaser)— that  the  arrangement 
would  bypass  or  disrupt  the  exlslng  regulat- 
ed transmission  and  distribution  system  in  a 
manner  which  Is  ultimately  detrimental  to 
existing  system  customers,  would  violate  the 
applicable  statutory  conditions,  or  would  be 
otherwise  contrary  to  the  pubic  interest.  In 
order  to  provide  local  distribution  compa- 
nies and  other  directly  affected  parties  a 
full  opportunity  to  seek  termination  mo- 
tions when  they  consider  such  action  appro- 
priate, the  new  NOPA  Section  316(c)(5)(lv) 
provides  for  Federal  Register  notice  of  all 
pending  interstate  pipeline  transportation 
arrangements  for  "marketed  out"  gas— but, 


in  order  to  promote  a  climate  of  regulatory, 
certainty  for  parties  to  such  transportation 
arrangements,  the  same  statutory  provision 
also  provides  that  any  motion  for  termina- 
tion of  a  transportation  arrangement  must 
be  filed  within  30  days  of  the  date  that 
notice  is  published  in  the  Federal  Register. 

7.  The  new  NOPA  Section  316(cM6)  ad- 
dresses the  rates  for  transportation  of  "nuu*- 
keted  out"  gas.  For  interstate  pipelines,  the 
transporUtion  rate  would  be:  a)  that  agreed 
upon  between  the  parties;  or  b)  the  incen- 
tive rate  established  by  the  FERC,  under 
the  new  NOPA  Section  311(aKlKc),  for  cer- 
tain interstate  pipeline  transportation 
agreements.  For  Intrastate  pipelines,  the 
rate  would  be:  a)  that  agreed  upon  between 
the  parties;  or  b)  if  applicable,  whatever  in- 
centive rate  or  other  rate  may  be  estab- 
lished by  the  appropriate  State  regulatory 
authority. 

Take-or-pay  requirements  are  addressed  in 
a  new  NOPA  Section  316(d).  During  a  3-year 
period  which  begins  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  NOPA  Reform  Amendments, 
existing  contract  provisions  would  be  ren- 
dered unenforceable  to  the  extent  that  they 
would  prevent  purchasers  from  reducing 
take-or-pay  requirements  to  50%  of  dehver- 
ability  (as  deliverablllty  Is  defined  in  the 
new  NOPA  Section  2(41)).  Casinghead  natu- 
ral gas  (i.e.,  gas  produced  in  conjunction 
with  oU)— as  weU  as  NOPA  Section  108 
stripper  well  gas— would  be  excluded  from 
the  new  policy;  where  a  contract  governs 
both  Section  108  gas  and  one  or  more  other 
NOPA  pricing  categories,  the  contract 
would  be  treated  as  two  separate  contracts 
for  purposes  of  this  subsection. 

In  addition,  the  FERC  would  be  author- 
ized to  waive  the  policy  (in  whole  or  in  part) 
to  the  extent  It  determines  that  such  action 
Is  necessary  to  prevent  drainage,  reservoir 
damage  and/or  severe  and  Irreparable  fi- 
nancial injury.  Also,  to  the  extent  that  the 
new  policy  reduces  the  volumes  of  gas  taken 
by  an  interstate  pipeline,  the  FERC  would 
be  directed  to  make  downward  adjustments 
in  "take"  obligations  under  both  pipeline-to- 
pipeline  and  pipeline-to-distributor  con- 
tracts. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  new  NOPA  Sec- 
tion 316(d)  would  permit  pipelines  to  alter 
their  mix  of  gas  supplies  In  a  manner  which 
reduces  average  gas  acquisition  costs  and 
thereby  provides  relatively  immediate  price 
relief  for  gas  consumers. 

Existing  contract  provisions  would,  under 
new  NOPA  Section  316(e).  be  rendered  un- 
enforceable to  the  extent  that  they  would 
preclude  (or  terminate  the  contract  in  the 
event  of)  actions  taken  pursuant  to  the  new 
NOPA  Section  316.  This  provision  assures 
that  existing  contract  provisions  will  not  op- 
erate to  frustrate  the  ban  on  "favored 
nation"  provisions;  the  ban  on  blockage  of 
adequate  makeup  for  gas  volumes  which  are 
paid  for  but  not  taken;  the  new  market-out 
authority;  or  the  3-year  reduction  of  take- 
or-pay  requirements  to  50%  of  deliverabll- 
lty. 

Section  303(a)  amends  NOPA  Section 
601(c)  in  order  to  establish  a  new  "pru- 
dence" standard  for  passthrough  of  gas  ac- 
quisition costs  by  Interstate  pipelines.  Under 
the  present  version  of  NOPA  Section  601(c), 
Interstate  pipelines  can  automatically  pass 
on  to  gas  consumers  any  gas  acquisition 
costs  which  are  not  attributable  to  "fraud, 
abuse  or  similar  grounds".  The  meaning  of 
"abuse"  is  the  subject  of  great  uncertainty, 
but  it  is  widely  (although  not  universally) 
agreed  that  this  "fraud  and  abuse"  standard 
permiU  the  FERC  to  block  passthrough 


only  when  misrepresentation  or  illicit  activi- 
ty is  involved.  Section  203(a>— operating  In 
conjunction  with  Section  203(b)— replaces 
the  apparently  narrow,  somewhat  unclear 
"abuse"  portion  of  the  current  standard 
(which  lacks  a  legal  history  that  pipelines 
can  use  for  guidance)  with  a  more  definite 
standard  of  pipeline  accountability  based  on 
prudence,  "fraud  and  similar  grounds". 

The  "prudence"  standard  would  enable 
the  FERC  to  review— and.  where  appropri- 
ate, correct— those  interstate  pipeline  gas 
purchase  practices  which  are  not  tinged 
with  misrepresentation  (or  other  illicit  ac- 
tivity) but  which  do  fall  clearly  beyond  the 
bounds  of  responsible  business  behavior. 
The  "prudence"  standard  Is  not  intended  to 
grant  the  FERC  authority  for  indirect  reim- 
position  of  price  controls  at  the  wellhead;  in 
fact,  the  new  NOPA  Section  316(c)(3)— by 
barring  the  FERC  from  considering  costs  of 
gas  production  In  Its  formulation  and  appli- 
cation of  a  "prudence"  standard— specifical- 
ly puts  the  Commission  on  notice  that  a 
return  to  wellhead  price  controls,  based  on 
the  Natural  Oas  Act  or  any  other  standard, 
is  not  Intended.  Rather,  the  "prudence" 
standard  is  designed  to  protect  gas  consum- 
ers when  and  If  interstate  pipelines  violate 
"common  sense"  In  their  gas  purchase  prac- 
tices. 

Such  protection  for  gas  consumers  is  not 
fully  assured  by  present  law. 

Under  the  new  NOPA  Section  3I6(cK3), 
the  FERC  would  be  directed  to  act  expedi- 
tiously in  setting  forth  specific  aspects  of 
the  new  "prudence"  standard.  Within  120 
days  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  NOPA 
Reform  Amendments,  the  FERC  would  be 
required  to  issue  a  rule  to  establish  explicit 
comptonents  of  the  "prudence"  standard. 
This  rule  "shall  prescribe  standards  suffi- 
ciently specific  to  permit  interstate  pipe- 
lines to  make  reasonable  judgments  as  to 
the  applicability  of  such  standards  to  their 
individual  gas  purchase  practices."  It  is  the 
intent  of  this  provision  that  interstate  pipe- 
lines should  be  given  clear  notice  of  what 
"the  rules  of  the  game"  are— and  should 
then  be  held  accountable  for  any  deviations 
from  these  rules  that  cannot  be  effectively 
defended  during  the  FERCs  review  process. 
(As  noted  earlier,  however,  the  "rules  of  the 
game"  may  not  include  standards  which  ef- 
fectively relmpose  wellhead  price  controls.) 

The  "prudence"  standard  would  apply  to 
gas  purchase  practices  Involving  all  gas  pur- 
chase contracts— whether  entered  into 
before,  on,  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  NOPA  Reform  Amendments.  However, 
the  type  of  application  would  vary  on  the 
basis  of  whether  or  not  a  gas  purchase  con- 
tract predates  issuance  of  the  "prudence" 
standard  rule  required  by  the  new  NOPA 
Section  316(c)(3). 

In  the  case  of  gas  purchase  practices  in- 
volving contracts  entered  Into  on  or  before 
the  date  on  which  the  "rules  of  the  game" 
are  made  explicit  in  the  FERCs  "prudence" 
standard  rule,  the  new  NOPA  Section 
316(c)(S)  provides  that  any  corrective  ac- 
tions by  the  FERC  would  be  prospective. 
That  is.  effective  on  the  date  that  a  pipe- 
line's gas  purchase  practice  Is  found  Impru- 
dent by  the  FERC.  the  pipeline  would  be  re- 
quired to  "cease  and  desist"  from  malting 
any  further  payments  on  the  basis  of  the 
"imprudent"  practice;  contract  provisions 
which  would  otherwise  operate  to  prevent 
pipeline  compliance  with  this  directive 
would  be  rendered  unenforceable. 

In  the  case  of  gas  purchase  practices  in- 
volving contracts  entered  Into  (or  renegoti- 
ated) after  the  date  on  which  the  FERCs 


"prudence"  standard  rule  is  Issued,  the 
Interstate  pipeline  could  be  denied  pass- 
through  of  amounts  already  paid— that  is. 
could  be  forced  to  absorb  from  Its  own  funds 
the  costs  Incurred— If  a  gas  purchase  prac- 
tice is  found  to  be  "Imprudent"  in  light  of 
the  explicit  components  of  the  "prudence" 
standard  rule. 

The  basis  for  this  bifurcated  application 
of  the  "prudence"  standard  is  the  view  that 
interstate  pipelines  should  receive  different 
treatment  once  they  have  been  put  on  clear 
notice  of  explicit  parameters  of  behavior, 
beyond  which  they  must  justify  their  ac- 
tions before  the  FERC. 

Section  203(a)  also  creates  a  new  NOPA 
Section  316(d).  This  provision  directs  the 
FERC  to  formulate,  as  expeditiously  as 
practical,  a  general  Statement  of  Policy 
which  sets  forth  rate  design  principles 
aimed  at  ensuring  that  Interstate  pipeline 
rates  "are  sensitive  to  end  use  market, 
supply  and  demand  conditions'.  These  gen- 
eral rate  design  principles  would  then  be  ap- 
plied to  Individual  pipelines— to  the  extent 
that  the  FERC  determines  appropriate— in 
ratemaldng  proceedings  under  Section  5  of 
the  Natural  Oas  Act.  It  Is  Intended  that  the 
FERC  should  apply  these  principles  flexibly 
and  should  carefully  consider  both  the  long- 
term  and  short-term  outlook  for  gas  supply, 
gas  demand  and  burner  tip  markets  on  indi- 
vidual pipeline  systems. 

Section  202(b)  deletes  the  word  "abuse" 
from  the  current  pipeline  passthrough 
standard  in  NOPA  Section  601(c).  This  re- 
places the  "abuse"  standard  with  the  "pru- 
dence" standard— while  leaving  intact  the 
FERCs  present  NOPA  Section  601(c)  au- 
thority to  block  passthrough  on  the  l>asis  of 
fraud  or  similar  illicit  activity. 

Section  204(a)  amends  NOPA  Section  131 
in  order  to  create  a  supplement  to  the  oth- 
erwise applicable  timing  and  scope  of  NOPA 
decontrol. 

In  the  case  of  contracts  governing  gas  in 
those  categories  which  are  subject  to  the 
market-out  authority  (in  new  NOPA  Sec- 
tion 316(c)),  Immediate  decontrol  will  occur 
when  and  if  the  contract  is  either  renegoti- 
ated or  amended  by  the  original  parties 
after  the  date  of  enactment.  (New  NOPA 
Section  121(f)).  However,  decontrol  would 
occur  only  if  the  terms  of  the  renegotiated 
or  amended  contract  expressly  so  provide. 
This  provision  Is  Intended  to  provide  an  in- 
centive for  speedy  renegotiation  of  existing 
gas  purchase  contracts. 

If— following  the  exercise  of  market-out 
authority  under  the  new  NOPA  Section 
316(c)— a  new  contract  is  entered  into,  im- 
mediate decontrol  is  also  provided  if  the 
terms  of  the  new  contract  expressly  provide 
for  such  decontrol. 

In  addition,  the  new  NOPA  Section  121(g) 
provides  for  immediate  deregulation  of  gas 
which  is  from  post-enactment  wells,  and  is 
subject  to  a  post-enactment  contract,  and  is 
from  a  field  or  well  that  was  not  committed 
or  dedicated  to  interstate  commerce  on  or 
before  April  20.  1977. 

Section  204(b)  makes  a  conforming 
change. 

Section  205  repeals  NOPA  Section  132. 
which  contains  the  current  authority  to  re- 
lmpose price  controls  following  NOPA  de- 
control In  1985.  As  a  conforming  change. 
NOPA  section  123  (requiring  a  pre-decon- 
trol  study  by  EKDE)  and  NOPA  Section  507 
(setting  forth  procedures  for  relmposlng 
price  controls)  are  also  repealed. 

Section  301  directs  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  State,  to  study  the  appropriateness  of 
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current  Pederml  policies  governing  imports 
which  affect  the  supply  of  natural  gas 
within  the  United  SUtes.  Within  120  days 
of  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  NOPA 
Reform  Amendments,  the  Secretary  shall 
report  to  Congress  regarding  such  actions 
(if  any)  are  necessary  to  assure  that  current 
import  contracts  are— or  continue  to  be— 
consistent  with  the  public  interest.  The  Sec- 
retary is  specifically  directed  to  take  into  ac- 
count, in  the  formulation  of  any  recommen- 
dations for  action,  both  the  findings  and 
purposes  of  the  NOPA  Reform  Amend- 
ments and  such  long-term  considerations  as 
the  foreign  trade  objectives  of  the  United 
States,  foreign  policy  objectives  of  the 
United  States,  and  future  gas  supply  needs 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  intended  that,  in 
preparing  his  report  to  Congress,  the  Secre- 
tary should  tal^e  a  balanced  approach  which 


weighs  all  of  the  sometimes  conflicting  in- 
terests that  are  affected  by  import  policy. 

Section  401  repeals  most  of  the  energy  use 
restrictions  currently  embodied  in  the  Pow- 
erplant  and  Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978 
(FUA).  Specifically,  the  automatic  FUA  ban 
on  use  of  either  gas  or  oil  by  large  new  in- 
dustrial facilities  is  repealed— as  is  DOE's 
current  discretionary  FUA  authority  to  ban 
gas  or  oil  use  by  certain  large  existing  indus- 
trial faculties. 

The  automatic  FUA  ban  on  gas  or  oil  use 
by  large  new  powerplants  is  retained;  how- 
ever, FUA  Section  212(d)  is  amended  to  es- 
tablish a  new  exemption  (based  on  adminis- 
tratively steamllned  petitioner  certification) 
for  the  "select  use"  of  gas  in  large  new  pow- 
erplants. It  is  expected  that  this  provision 
will  actually  increase  the  size  of  the  electric 
utility  market  for  coal— by  permitting  the 


use  of  Just  enough  natural  gas,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  use  of  coal  as  a  primary  energy 
source,  to  achieve  environmental  compli- 
ance by  offsetting  some  or  all  of  the  emis- 
sions that  would  otherwise  be  associated 
with  direct  coal  combustion. 

Section  401  also  preserves  the  legal  ability 
of  electric  utilities  to  "volunteer"  for  man- 
datory FUA  orders  to  convert  existing  pow- 
erplants to  coal.  However,  no  owner  of  an 
existing  powerplant  could  be  issued  a  FUA 
prohibition  order  if  it  did  not  specifically  re- 
quest Issuance  of  such  an  order. 

Section  402  makes  a  series  of  conforming 
chuiges  to  the  FUA. 

Section  403  repeals  the  Incremental  pric- 
ing program  mandated  by  Title  II  of  the 
NOPA.  Certain  conforming  changes  are  also 
made. 

Section  501  is  a  severability  clause. 
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Docs  not  pennt  natural  gas  sold  under 
a  new  or  amended  contract  to  lie 


2.  Mnl  Gas  SeU  Under  lu^ 
Qidracb. 


Natural  ps  soM  under  existing  cot- 
tracts  rs  deregulated  upon  ttie  earli- 
er of: 
tlK  atmgation  of  tiK  contract 
[puraant  to  Section  316t  or 
on  lanary   1,   1986.  [Secticn 
121(d)l 


3.  New  Nalval  Gis  (FnM  HVeii   New  mlural  gas  is  deregubtnd  upon   New  natural 


Natural  gas  sold  under  eiBti'Va^ 
tracts  Is  sutiject  to  ttie  appkatilo 
NGPA  prtdng  prmislon. 


OriM  On  Or  After  2/19/77) 


IlK  earlier  of 
the  eocutnn  of  a  new  contract 

cownngit  [Sactian  121(a)J; 
the  amendment  of  an  existing 

contract  coMhng  It  [Section 

121(a)]:  or 
m  Jamty  1,  19tS.  [Scctton 

121(e)) 


4.  OH  NMnI  Gas  (Fnm  Dels  OU  natural  gas  is  dertgulated  upon 
DilM    belon    Febnwy    19,      the  eMlnr  of. 

1977).  the  exasition  of  a  new  contract 

coiwingit  [Section  121(a)]; 

the  amendment  of  an  existing 
contract  coMring  it  [Section 
121(a)]; 

die  abroption  of  the  contract 
cowling  it  [Section  316];  or 

on  Janan  1,  1986.  [Section 
121(d)JDqttl  natural  gas  re- 
mains suliiect  to  NGPA  maxi- 
mum  lawful  ceUng  prices  in- 
defmitefir 

5.  WDi  (M  Nami  Gk Hl|h  cost  natural  gas  Is  deregulated 

iQon  the  oarfeor  of: 
the  execution  of  a  new  contract 

couBingit  [Section  121  (a)); 
the  ameiiancnt  of  an  existing 

contract  coMnng  it  [Section 

121(a)]; 
die  adrogation  of  die  contract 

coMTlng  it  [Secttott  316]:  or 
on  Jaw»  1,  1986.  [Sechon 

121 (d)l 


8.  Caing  Prices: 
1. 


on 
iamory  1,  r98S[NGPA'§  121(a)] 
(Except  for  9  103  gas  wMdi  was 
ndicated  to  interstate  commerce  on 
April  20,  1977  or  wMdi  Is  produced 
from  3  well  less  than  5,60O  (eel 
deep.  INGPA  9  121(a)(2)  (A)  and 
(Bj)  Gas  wficli  was  not  dedlcatid 
to  interstate  commerce  on  April  20, 
1977  and  Is  produced  from  a  wii 
less  than  5,000  teet  deep  Is  dt- 
regubted  on  hHy  1,  1987  [NGPA 
8121(c)]) 
Oops  not  chMge  existlni  law 


Does  not  change  existlni  law  with 
respect  to  the  deregulation  of  natu- 
ral gas. 


Delays  decontrol  for  hn  ynars  for 
those  categories  of  lutural  jas  nw» 
scheduled  to  be  docontnilled  on 
Januay  1. 198S  and  My  1, 1917. 


Eftectiw  on  the  date  of  enachnent 
nahiral  gas  subiect  to  any  contract 
tor  the  first  sale  ol  natural  gas 
wtach  qualrfies  for  Sechon  102.  103 
(whidi  was  not  dedicaM  to  inler- 
state  commerce  on  April  20,  1977] 
107  which  is  negotiated  or 
amended  by  He  orlMl  parties 
after  the  date  or  enadment  is  not 
subject  to  price  regulatni  If  the 
terms  of  such  roiegotiated  or 
amended  contract  expressly  so  pro- 
vide [Section  204(a)]. 

Effective  on  the  date  of  enactment 
natural  gas  subject  to  a  new  con- 
tract for  the  first  sale  of  natural 
gas  entered  into  with  tiK  original 
purchaser  or  with  an  unaffiliated 
altemative  purduser  as  ttie  result 
of  the  exerase  ol  the  contract 
termination  authority  under  Section 
3161c)  Is  not  subject  to  pm 
reguiahon  d  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tract expressly  so  provide  [Section 
204(a)] 

Deitgulatos  on  the  date  of  enactment 
natural  gas  which: 

1  E  produced  from  imIs  spud- 
ded on  or  after  Hk  date  of 
enactment 

2  is  subject  to  a  contract  en- 
tered uito  on  or  after  Ok  date 
of  enactment,  and 

3.  was  not  dedcated  to  Inter- 
state commerce  on  AprH  20, 
1977.  [Stchon  204(a)} 


Don  not  chaiife  existni  liw. Docs  not  change  txisling  Iw... 


High  cost  gas  produced  from  weHs 
more  Uian  15.000  feet  deep,  gas 
produced  from  Devonian  shale,  coal 
seams  and  geopressured  brine  Is 
currently  deiigulated  Other  high 
cost  gas  IS  not  eliiible  tor  dertguu- 
hon  as  Section  107(c)(5)  gas. 


Does  not  change  exising  law... 


Revokes  dengolition  of  S  107(c)(1)- 
(4)  gas  liy  estMshing  a  maximum 
lawful  price  tor  i  107(c) 
gas  at  150 
price.  [J  202]. 


Does  not  change  existing  Iw. 


'(C)(l)-(4) 
Of  dK   ill)3 


.  Non-high  cost  natoral  gas  which  has 
not  been  deregulated  is  subject  to  a 
ceding  price  which  is  the  lower  of 
the  appicaUe  NGPA  price  or  «» 
cap  price.  [Section  111(a)]. 
Non-tight  sands  hig^  cost  gas  which 
has  not  been  deregulated  is  subject 
to  a  ceUng  price  which  Is  the 
hiriier  of  the  contract  price  on  the 
date  of  enactment  or  Hie  cap  price. 
(Section  121(b); 


Natural  gas  which  is  not  deregulated 
Is  subiect  to  the  maximum  lawful 
ceiling  prices  estabhshed  by  the 
NGPA 


Does  not  change  existing  law  with 
lespect  to  the  apptcabilny  of  ceiling 
prices 


Natural  gas  which  is  not  deregulated  Does  not  change  existing  t 
Is  subiect  to  the  maximum  lawful 
prices  established  by  die  NGPA  as 
amended  by  H.R.  2154. 

.  Establishes  a  maximum  lawful  price  tor 
8107(c)(l)-(4j  gisat  150  per- 
cent of  ttM  I  in  piice.  [«  202; 
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RC  has  no  anikgrity  to  estabtbh  Does  not  change  existing  tew... 
higher  prices  for  new  gas. 


.  Going  prices  escalate  with  the  lowar 

of: 

ttc  applicabk  NGPA  price  escate- 

Mon JSection  llljajt  or 

ttte   wwme  wei^itao   average 

price  eshmatod  to  be  paid  tor 

gas  under  new  and  lenMoM- 

ed  confrads.  [Sadiei  10(0) 

.  There  is  no  temtatxei  on  the  operation 

of  price  escalator  dauses  on  de- 

nmbted    natoral    gas.    [Section 

318(a); 

Price  escalators  na*  tahe  gs  whidi  is 
subjed  to  NGPA  prices  above  the 
MJfcaMe  NGPA  brioe  to  the  cap 
pm.  [Sedien  318(a); 


The  msdmum  tewhd  oeing  price  tor  NGPA  prices  cease  to  entek  with 

new  gas  and  stripper  wel  gas  Mbtion  The  maximum  tewful  ceH- 

escalafes  with  infbhon  phs  4  per-  ing  prices  tor  new  gas  and  stripper 

cent  At  other   maximum  tewful  wel  gas  Increase  at  4  percent 

pros  escalate  with  infbhon.  [Section  202; 
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Area  rate  dauses  are  permitted  to 
operate  up  to  dK  higher  of  the 
applicable  NGPA  nice  or  the  cap 
price.  [Sedion  318(d); 


.  The  lefBtatNM  cstaUBhei  a  price  cap 
which  is  a  whene  weighted  awrage 
pnce  catadated   moiiWy   by   fe 
FERC  for  the  precedng  second, 
third  and  fourth  months  based  on 
estimates  of  the  prices  to  be  paid 
and  the  vohimes  to  be  dehvered 
durmg  die  hrst  Ovee  monttis  under 
a   new  or   renegobated   contract 
[Sedion  111(c); 
The  price  cap  apples  behiveen  4 
mondB  alter  die  date  of  enactment 
am  12/31/85  to 
gas  which  is  subjed  to  "area 
rale"  and  other  contrad  price 
escalator  clauses  and  which  is 
subjed  to  NGPA  price  con- 
trols; 
gas  which  is  subjed  to  NGPA 
price    controls.    [«  111(a)] 
(except    1 107(c)(5)    gas 
nMch  is  fimlted  to  die  pnce 
In  eHed  on  Hk  date  of  enad- 
ment)  [8  111(b); 
gas  MMdi  has  been  deregulated 
putsont     to     the     NGPA 
(S  107(c)  (l)-(4)  «  re- 
ceives  the  hi^ier  of  ok  cap 
or  contrad  pnce  on  the  date 
of  enadment). 

(•121(b)(2); 
The  price  cap  apples  bebMen  1/1/85 
an)  12/31/85  to, 
gas  heed  fram  NGPA  price  oon- 
trals  by  Ok  NGPA  on  1/1/85. 
(8121(c)(2); 
The  price  cap  does  not  apply  hh 
gas  subjed  to  a  new  or  amend- 
ed  contrad    (indudng   gas 
subjed  to  contracts  tennma- 
hon) 
Elminates  esteblshed  procedures  tor 
the  President  or  Mk  Congress  to 
reimpose  price  controls.   [Section 
203; 


There  is  no  inutabon  on  the  opanbon 
of  price  escalator  dauses  on  d^ 
FMuMed  nahni  gas  except  tor 
inuasljte  gv  seing  for  more  than 
tl  after  Jawary  1, 1985.      ^ 

Price  wralahirs  in  irtiestate  contracts 
are  alouKd  to  operate  to  mcrese 
prices  up  to  the  NGPA  new  gas 
price.  (NGPA  « 105(b); 

Prices  paid  for  high  cost  gas  may  not 
be  tahenlnto  account  In  apphm 
price  escalalor  clauses  to  any  fir^ 
sate  of  any  natural  gas  odw  than 
hi^v4ost    natural    gas.     [NGPA 

"Area  rate"  clauses  are  ucrmitted  to 
operate  V  to  the  applabte  NGPA 
price 


ral  ps 

is  suqed  to  Hk  maximum  tewful 
ceding  prices  estabished  by  Hk 
NGPA 


tedefinite  price  escaWor  dauses  are 
dedared  mi  and  void  (Section 
316(a); 


Pamits  tte  FQC  to  estaMA  a  rate 
kr  (107(c)(5)  gas  acessary  to 

pnvide  renMhte  iBBRlhies  tor  i«s 
produdnn  bnt  Mts  the  price  al- 
iiMed  to  no  Mte  Hon  150  par- 
cent  of  Ik  1 103  price,  [i  202; 

Pennits  Hk  FERC  to  eslaMMi  a  cast 
based  rate  tor  prodKian  from  weis 
V$m  on  or  after  1/1/82  whKh 
is  toMr  than  the  otttennae  appl- 
cabte  naanan  tewtol  price  >t 
which  is  not  tagher  than  Ok  appl- 
cabk  NGPA  price  on  Hk  date  sur- 
tace  Wte;  of  Hk  wel  in  quesHon 
coiMiKncao  as  wcalated  pmuant 
to  Hk  provisions  ol  H.R  2154 
(8  203; 

NGPA  prices   (as  reduced  by  H.R 
2154)  are  escabtod  at  Hk  tower 
of- 
75  percent  of  Hk  quarterlv  per- 
cent diangeinthe  GNf>  im- 
pbdt  price  defbtar;  or 
the  percent  change  in  the  energy 
mtex.  (t  201] 

Dekares  indefinite  price  escabtor 
dauses  to  be  against  public  policy 
and  unentorceabte.  [t  163; 


Does  nof  change  cxiriiRg  Iw. 


Does  nof  change  existing  Iw. 


Dedares  "favmd  iiatlee"  centred  prv- 
to  be  againsi  paUc  puia 
■   ~  ■     3l6(a)I 


[Sedton  3li(a)] 


Limits  Hk  operahon  of  "area  rate" 
dauses  by  requiring  Hiat  Hk  con- 
trad bngiiage  expresly  and  spedfi- 
caly  aumna  pnces  estabished  by 
CoiVess  before  NGPA  prices  nay 
be  received  jursuant  to  an  area 
rate  dauae  [sediDn  202]. 

NahnI  ps  which  Is  not  deregubted 
is  suqed  to  Hk  maximum  bwhd 
aim  prices  established  by  Hk 
NGPA  as  meddled  by  S.  689. 

NGPA  prices  cease  to  escabte  wifli 
MMion.  The  maximum  bwful  cel- 
ing  prices  for  new  gas  and  stripper 
wel  gas  mcrease  at  4  percent 
[Sedion  202; 

The  FERC  is  required  to  reduce  ceing 
prices  Im  Hk  vabe  of  any  consider- 
ahon  or  ariy  kind  which  Hk  pur- 
chaser prtMoes  to  the  sdter,  indud- 
Ing  Hk  vahR  to  the  sekr  of  any 
\m  or  below  vatae  transportahon  of 

^1^202; 


Does  not  dange  existng  bw... 


Does  not  diaap  existing  tew. 


N(jPA  fvice  codings  for  all  categorKS 
of  natural  gas  except  §  107  are 
roM  badi  to  January  1982  tevels 
for  Hk  monOi  begmwit  on  the 
effective  date  of  the  Kgslatxai 


Does  not  change  existeig  bw. 


[8  2011 

Repeals  Sedan  104(b)(2),  106(0 
ami  109(b)(2)  of  the  NGPA.  This 


chmlnates  the  (^ommissnn's  auttw- 
dy  to  increase  certain  NGPA  pnces. 
[8»4; 
Etennates  Hk  FERCs  auHnrity  to  add 
new  categories  of  us  to  Section 
107(c)(5)  after  Mardi  1,  1983. 
(8  2(»; 


Establishes  procedures  for  the  feim- 
positan  of  pnce  controls  for  18 
monHis  by  Ok  President  or  Jhe 
Congress.  [NGPA  «« 122,  123  and 


Does  not  change  existing  bw Does  not  dbnge  existing  tow... 


Eteninates  establisfied  procerhires  for 
Hk  President  or  ttie  Congress  to 
reimpose  pnce  controls  (Section 
20s; 


t\-*  JMJk 


kV^Otf^V^'X^T 


¥  Wr^T  TOW? 


A .-I'  ia    laoo 


n  19  10s 9 


nr\Tuni>  Eccii^vr  aid  vrr^n  r\     ur\i  tou 


Ot£1 
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EnsbmlM 


HR.  1752 


H.R.2I54 


I.  WDUCa  REGUUnON 

A.  tmum  Id  OortM  to  Sri  to 


Mnl  Im  tint  nqwres  tht  pradMxr 
to  mm  |»  to  thi 


hi  IB  Mtitr  to  <  DM  Of 

mmM    cnliict    [Section 

Ml(i)(l)(B)(i»)l 

Id  BiM  wsaajKt  to  > 

contract  Hut  tiQvod,  Upscd, 

tonninitBd  tiy  its  own  twins 

ot  MS  ImiiiM  pwsuwt  to 

SKliai       316.       [Section 

»1(»)(1HBH»)] 

lif  Jaaay  1.  IMS  hr  il  gas. 

[SKllen601(i)(l)(B)) 

EMrMs  lideni  Uw  thit  pnNides  a 

ri|^  of  fifst  refusal  to  ttK  former 

Mdtasn|  Mterstate  p^cfine  after 

lis  OS  pntiase  contract  lias  a- 

pitei  [S 


BS  ecepl  NGM 
H  102(c),  103  ml  107(c)(1)- 
(4)  ps  Badiiact  to  the  afoMlon- 
mnt  pnMSJons  of  tlie  tialural  (las 
Act  wnich  roquin  tliat  Hit  pnMtaai 
oMan  F£RC  tKfwi  before  it 
ctises  stint  tas  to  an  inttrstalt 
piptfnt.  [Nb»ri7(ti);  NGPA 
8  601(a)(l)(B)l 


Does  not  change  enstint  ia« Does  not  change  existlni  Im Docs  not  change  ensting  Iw 


.  [Section  3021 


B.  (Mgalion  to  OMain  FIRC  Authority  l>reduceTS  ate  not  required  to  oMain 
Before  StUng  to  an  Interstate  Vv-      FERC  authorization  to  set  gas  in 


for  psabjtct  to  a  ntw  or 
amtndtd  contract. 

[§»l(a)(l)(B)(iv)l 

for  gas  Hot  was  subitct  to  a 
contract  that  eiiiired,  lapsed, 
terminated  liy  its  Mn  terms 
or  was  tumlnled  pursuant  to 
Section  316. 

[l601(a)(l)(B)(v)l 

on  or  after  January  1,  IMS  lor 
algas.[§601(a)(l)(B)J 


A  right  of  hrst  refusal  amlies  to  NGI>A 
M102(c|.  103  aiiri07(c)(l)- 
(4)  gas.  Upon  the  Qpiralion  of  aqi 
ns  contract  ippicahfe  to  such  tas, 
me  former  purehasmg  titoisult 
pipeline  has  a  right  oi  first  refusal 
of  the  first  offer  to  sei  which  has 
lieen  substantialy  accnied  by  an- 
other person.  [l«PAg315(b)]. 

ftoductrs  must  submit  gas  sales  con- 
tract and  flMani  FtRC  authohzabon 
to  sti  gas  in  ntentato  conuntrct 
upon  ttnns  atteplabft  to  the  FERC 
for  «  which  was  dedcatodto 
mtei  state  commenx  on  November 
I,  1978  and  wMdi  is  nol  NGPA 
98  102,  103  or  107(c)(l)-(4) 
gas 


Does  not  change  eiisbng  law Does  not  change  existing  Iw Does  not  change  exishng  Iwr. 


Does  not  change  existing  law Does  not  change  ensting  law Does  not  change  existing  Iw. 


■.  PKOUCER— mOM  CCHTRACn 


Either  party  to  a  contract  tor  tht  first 
sale  of  naturalgas  which  wk  in 
effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  is 
authorized  to  Itrmnate  arw  such 
contract  on  January  1,  19(5.  [Sec- 
bon316]. 


No  provision  in  present  Iw  wfiich   Dons  not  change  existing  Iw.. 
permits  the  abrogahon  of  existing 
natural  gas  contracts. 


Pipelines  may  tormlnate  upon  90  days 
notice  any  natural  gas  contract  pro- 
vided that:  (1)  die  pipebie  must 
reduce  its  hgtiest  cost  gas  first; 
(2)  the  pipeline  must  reduce  deiv- 
eries  of  equally  priced  gas  frorn 
affiliates  prior  to  reducing  non-affib- 
ato  gas;  and  (3)  producers  market- 
edouthavethe  right  toseHgas 
bach  to  the  pipeline  at  an  equiva- 
lent price  offered  l^rav  other 
producer  prior  to  the  pqieline  enter- 
ing into  another  contract  tar  addi- 
tional vohimes  from  that  other  pro- 
ducer. 


For  a  period  of  one  year  from  the  date 
of  enactment,  either  party  is  author- 
ized foRowuig  a  rrMNrnum  of  45 
days  notice  to  tomaiate  any  gas 
purchase  contract  (other  than  war- 
ranty contracts)  wifcahle  to  the 
first  sale  of  Sei^  102.  103 
(wfiich  was  not  dedcaltd  to  titer- 
stato  commtrct  on  April  20,  1977), 
107  gas.  For  purposes  of  Has  provi- 
sion, any  contract  whidisap||ica- 
ble  to  two  or  more  categories  of 
natural  gas  is  treated  as  sqnrate 
contracts  for  each  such  category 
Such  authority  may  be  enrdsed 
only  once  with  respect  to  eadi 
contract  as  to  which  termination 
authority  is  granted,  and  to  the 
extent  ttiat  such  termination  author- 
ity is  exercised  the  contract  is 
declared  against  public  pobcy  and 
unenforceable.  [Section  316(c)J 

If  such  contact  termination  authority 
Is  exercised,  the  seler  may.  tolw- 
ing  the  expiration  of  the  notice 

1.  obtain  an  unaffHialed  altema- 
tive  purctiaser; 

2.  negotiate  a  lim  or  amended 
coribact  with  the  original  pur- 
chaser. 

For  nahiral  ns  which  is  subject  to  the 
Nahiral   Gas  Act,   however,   such 
natural  gas  may  not  be  sob)  to  an 
altenative  purchaser  untess  aban- 
donment approval  is  obtained  from 
the  FERC.  [Sectton  316(0(3)1 
If  Hk  setter  obtains  an  unaffiliated 
altemative  purchnvtar  the  natural 
gas  vohnnes  affected,  the  seler 
must  ofter  to  the  original  purchaser 
a  right  of  first  refusal  at  the  same 
price  and  under  reasonably  compa- 
rable terms  which  the  seto  has 
negotiated    with    such    altemative 
purchaser  [Section  316(c)(4)] 
An  orninal  pipeline  purchaser  which 
decbnes  a  right  of  first  refusal  has 
the  right  and  ttK  obligation  to 
transport  the  natural  gas  to  which 
a  termination  authority  is  exerclMd 
on  a  best  efforts  basis  bv  means  of 
exishng  fadities  proyideo  that  such 
transportation  obligation: 
1.  does  not  impair  the  original 
purdiaset's  ability  to  render 
service  to  its  customers;  and 
2  extends  only  to  the  facilities 
of  the  original  purchaser  and 
does  not  require  transportahon 
through  the  fadittes  of  any 
other  pipeline  or  local  debibu- 
tion  company;  and 

3.  obligates  Ow  original  purdias- 
er  only  for  the  remaiiMig  du- 
ration of  the  original  coiiiract. 
[Sechon  316(0(5)] 


B.  Tal»Qr-fty For  g»  sates  contracts  in  eHitf  on  No  pravisan  in  present  Iw  wNdi 

the  dak  of  enachian  iMdi  have      permits  take«-pay  requirements  to 

not  been  amended  and  rnire  the      be  reducsL 

purchaser  to  talit  or  pay  igr  more 

iten  70  percent  of  tmit  ttm- 

abily,  Ike  purdaMr  Is  «v«i  the 

npn   n   iWBt  OHMrai   wncn 

MolffMi  my  oWiitw  to 
gv  for  the  vdunes  not  tihM. 
Vnen  this  occun,  the  sslcr  is 
pvBi  the  rifht  to  taniNiite  the 
contract  with  ropKt  to  the  vol- 
umes of  gas  not  takM  Md  the 
r^uineuntesv  miBt  provide 
tranportatni  tar  swh  |ii  A  pur- 
chaser may  not  CMrene  rts  n|M  to 
refuse  ps  to  tiK  utont  that  dehv- 
cry  Is  fBQHired  to  nwent  (hainie 
and  protect  correlam  nihts  [Sec- 
tion m\ 


30  days  of  Fednt  ItoHtor  i 


r-oy  previsioRS  in  al  oonlracts  Wth  nspect  to  contracts  covenii   For  a  period  of  three  yeen  hoa  the 
for  the  first  sale  of  natural  ps  in 


effoct  on  the  date  of  enactment  are 
ition  of  lanf  to^be 
percent  [Section 


iimi 


H102,  103.  107  and  101  gK 
dedarts    ta>e<r-pay    clauses    in 

mum  anMaf  Mlune  IIk  Wttew 
has  contracted  to  take  or  Mich  do 
not  contain  a  nakti^  pnd  of  al 
kast  one  Mir  to  bt  apmst  pgHc 
yOKf  ano  unenrarcene  nv  mree 
years  from  the  date  of  enactment 


[St(litn316(0(5)(i 
Ptri 
ol 


ntt^Blt  to  the  lint  sate  of  nalih 
lafni  (tkirlkac 
or  »«  IIOI  BS) 
aiaiBl  paiic  pacy  i 
Seto  «•  Bhrt  M  Ittr  iipH 
•pen  Be  pirtair  tabterw  ■•- 
quiitHMbti  eaess  of  SO  pntM 
of  drivcrabdRy.  For  pMpttw  of  this 
prMsnm.  ami  conlrad  Mid  is 
JH^ialde  to  huo  or  nare  ategem 
of  MfenlBS  is  btatod  as  apt- 
rate  otibns  tar  esft  ndi  ctegt- 
ry^necton  3l6(d)1 
ne  FEK  is  aMraidto  ad  by  ortte 
to  prwide  pnepedM  nief  hy  re- 
stonni  the  otfaneMly  (in  iMi 
or  in  part)  or  tahMr-yay  fe^vt- 
meets  to  the  tom  naoesary  to 


vteiarabk 

im)] 


and/or  I 

EffediM  on  ik  date  ol  tMctHil.  in 

first  Site  of  Mbnl  fts,  a^r  thi|p- 
tion  to  pay  tar  fas  vthaats  Ml 
OHn  B  oecune  apen  pobk 
pticy  and  tntntaniHe  k  i« 
crieel  flmt  sxh  oMphae  tali  to 
tar:  1) 


of  all  gB  vokaas  kal  an  pad  tar 
ted  noTtehai;  and  2)  if  i   ' 


C  Contract  Term Etanmates  the  FERCs  authority  to  es-   The  FERC  is  authorized  to  spedfy  the   Does  not  diange  existing  Iw Does  not  diange  exishng  Iw ... 


D.  Prict 


tabtsh  centred  duration.  [Section 
302} 


.  Does  not  diange  existing  tew... 


duration  of  nw  gas  con- 
tracts, which:, 
may  not  eneed  the  shorter  of 
15  years  or  the  ife  of  the 
nttnof;  or 
may  not  be  tess  than  15  years 
orttK  iteflnhe  reserMar  for 
certan  offshofe  ps.  [NGPA 
•315] 
No  proyiSMNi  in  present  taw  Mftach 
permrts  either  party  to  a  ps  con- 
WCI  to  wre  the  other  par^  to 
accept  a  dtflennt  price. 


dees  not  occur,  fctmris  of 
amounts    pari   tar   ps   Mha 
wtech    are    not    t^ae.    (Sacttee 
316(b)] 

first  sate  of  nabni  ga  s  dedand 

'.  to  the  extent  Nnl  sudi  pm- 
;  is  conlrar*  to  he  taketrpqr 
on  or  would  prtdadi  (te  tenah 
nate  such  conlrad  ■  theaieat  af) 
actions  taken  under  auBterily  of  or 
■  conpiance  with  Ike  tabror-pay 
secttn.  [Saditn  316(e)] 
.  Otts  not  cfcangt  enskig  taui. 


Al  contracts  tar  the  sate  of 
W  102(c),  103  (whidi  was  nol 
committed  to  titer  state  conuneroe 
on  J^  20,  1977)  and  1107(0 
(l)-(4)  gas  art  diemed  by  v>- 
$6on  or  tnv  to  nchate  a  provisMin 
wtnch  permrts  cither  party  in  Its 
sote  docrebon  on  30  daft  note  to 
nofin  the  other  party  lO  accept  a 
price  dMcrcnt  fnm  the  prevadeii 
contract  price  as  the  contract  price. 
The  eaerdse  of  a  market  out  provi- 
sion authorizes  tic  seler  to  seek  an 
altemathie  purchaser.  The  purchaser 
retains  I  n^  first  refusal  but  H 
this  is  dcdmcd  It  must  provide 
transportation  on  a  best  efforts 
basis.  [Section  3l6(b)l 


The  npefine  m 
efforts  for 


I  leneiotiatBn 
contracts  for  »e  first 
sate  of  natoral  ps.  N  renmtiation 
of  any  contract  s  unsuccessful,  the 


Does  not  donp 


pipeline  may  rehne  to  take  d^wy 

of  ps  under  such  contract  withoirt 

any  abkption  to  pay  tar 


the  undefwercd  n.  Certan  itsbK- 
tiorB  tukf  to  me  order  in  which 
the  pipcine  may  refuse  gas:. 
the  hi|hest  priced  gas  must  be 

refiocd  first; 
affikate  oroducton  must  be  re- 
fused oefore  toHcr  priced  s^l■ 

htgner  priced  ps  under  new 
contracts  cannot  be  taken. 
The  producer  may  sd  Its  refused  ps 
to  another  taqrer  but  the  rehim 
pipehne  has  a  rl^  of  first  refusal 
to  ^|^>P^  tf  refusedps  is  soM 
to  arM)ther  buyer  the  refusin|  pipe- 
line must  provide  transportatnn  for 
such  ps  if  the  icqwenwits  of 
Section  319  are  met  [9102^ 
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H.I.  21S4 


IWanibi 


N  PKUNE  ICGUATni  MB  MSS 
DMOUGH  OF  ma  MOUSES 

iGb( 


BitVMMi  tte  (Ml  of  enactnwnt  md 
31  IMS. 


Im  pus  ttvoa^  ol  pwcJMUid  fg& 
cost  MKinw  vfkicfc  ncoMl  VNt 
fill  ol  hWhr  nty  Ml  oocuf  unn 
iltar  I FERC  (MviMntn  hn  boon 
mik  Ihit  sudi  ncrttSB  in  wxs& 
of  the  nd  of  viftation  m  just, 
ranmUi  md  prvdMOy  iMwrad. 
[Sdion603^ 


Excipftothi  Bxtont  that  the  FERC 
(Mermnes  thit  m  unount  pad  by 
III  mtmtite  pipiline  wis  "eucs- 
sivi  due  to  fnud.  ibuse  or  smUar 
^OM^"  luarMliB  that  intantite 
pipihMS  may  pass  through  costs  of 
natural  |»  purchases  if  the  price 
of  the  purchased  nrtural  gas  does 
not  cneed  ttie  nylicitiie  ceiling 
price  leveb  estabksJnd  under  the 
itC>>A  or  there  IS  no  applicable 
nunmum    laurful    price.    [NGPA 

eeoKcu 


An  interstate  pipeline  may  not  recover 
any  costs  associated  with  its  Mm 
natural  gas  production  or  purchases 
from  an  affibte  to  the  eirtwt  that 
the  percniafe  of  defivcrabAty  asso- 
cated  with  such-  production  or  pur- 
chases emedri  the  percentage  of 
oeweraiMRy  n  wMcn  dk  pipeline 
had  wercisBd  contemporaneously  a 
contractual  ri^it  to  reduce  its  takes 
of  less  expensne  gas.  [Section  603]. 
.  Dms  not  change  existing  law 


.  Does  not  change  existing  law... 


If  the  pipeline  purchased  gas  from  an 
affiliate,  m  order  to  receive  guaran- 
teed pass  through  the  prce  paid 
must  met  the  requrements  above 
and,  in  addrtion,  may  not  exceed 
"the  amount  paid  in  comparable 
first  sales  between  persons  not  af* 
filiated  with  the  interstate  pipeline." 
[NGPA  0601(b)]. 


Rtfunds  on  3fly  elections  nude  by 
pipetim  companies  in  excess  of 
ntes  wnwed  by  finil  onlei  o(  tbe 
FERC  imst  be  made  at  Hie  prevail- 
ing prime  interest  rate. 


.  No  pravision  in  current  law  reouiring  a 
FtRC  study  of  minimum  Ml  and 
related  pnwisnns  in  interstate  pipe- 
line tariffs.  The  FERC  is  authorued 
under  Sections  4  and  5  of  ttie 
Natural  Gas  Act  to  adjust  pipeline 
rates  and  practices. 


NolwiMistandni  any  oHier  pronsien  of 
la«.  Sections  4  and  S  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Act  are  ejiressly  made 
natural  lis  compines 
«hr  such  Act  Tin 
would  require  tkat  a  "prudann" 
standard  be  applied  to  interstate 
pipeline  purdiasmg  practice  [Sec- 
tion 204). 


Affiliate  purdiases  must  meet  tbe  af- 
filiated entities  test  of  tbe  NGPA 
and  tbe  prudence  test  of  tbe  NGA. 


Refunds  on  any  colectlons  made  by 
pipeline  companies  in  excess  of 
rates  approved  by  final  order  of  the 
FERC  must  be  made  at  an  interest 
rate  no  less  than  3 
points  above  die 
interest  rate.  [Sacbon  204]. 

Requires  Hiat  Ha  FERC  undertale  and 
complete  wiHiin  one  year  of  Hie 
date  of  enacbnent  a  sbidy  of  mini- 
mum bH  and  i  elated  provisioRS  in 
interstate  pintne  tariffs.  Tbe  FERC 
IS  auHnrized  to  requn  Hk  revision 
of  minimum  bill  and  related  pnwi- 
sions  in  interstate  pipeline  tariffs. 
[Section  204| 


Interstate  pqiclinis  may  pass  Hirough 
Hk  cost  of  natural  |as  purchases 
wMi  do  not  violati  maximum 
lawful  cedini  price  ooyl  to  Hie 
extent  Hut  the  FERC  (Menmne 
Hilt  tbe  mtirstale  pvilini  ^^i^,  b) 
aitopi  and  Mow  prxHce  to  mini- 
mi2e  purchee  price  or  Hie  amount 
paid  we  excessive  due  to  fraud, 
abuse  or  similar  frawids.  (1 104). 


Affiliate  pu  chases  must  meet  tlie  af- 
filiateii  entitle  test  of  ttK  NGPA 


Eimate  "aboM"  e  a  mson  to  daay 
Hm  pass  ttraifh  by  intarstati  pipi- 
line ol  pudiead  ge  costs  [Sic- 
Hon203Wl 

RMiuire  thU  Hk  FERC  eubliib  by 
nlewittiji  120teis  of  Ai  dM  of 
emctmnt  riMlKib  of  prudnce 
^piraWe  to  piprtne  |e  purchase 
pracbce.  Such  slaidirds  iiwst  be 
suffidenHy  spedlic  to  permt  nlir- 
statcpipeine  to  mate  newaUe 
udinmts  e  to  Hm  Mirrtity  of 
v3i  standMib  to  Hw  indMual 
gepinhase  pracbce  and  such 
standards  may  not  be  buMl  on  the 
costs  of  prodioii  nilwil  |e. 

The  FERC  nay  dny  any  aitoislite 
pipeine  ncovvy  of  any  amount 
paid  wiHi  lespKt  to  any  purchase 
of  natural  (as  under  a  contract 
wiHi  which  IS  entered  into  or  re- 
negoliatad  aftor  Hie  eftecbve  date 
of  Hie  prudence  rule  to  Hie  extent 
ttiat  Hie  FERC  ditormine  Hiat  such 
purchase  moMb  Hk  stmdvib  es- 
tablished by  Ha  prudence  rule  and 
Hnt  such  violiHon  results  in  eice- 
sive  amounts  paid  for  nabiral  |b 

Tbe  FERC  is  auHarind  to  examine  Hk 
natural  ge  punAase  piacttxs  of 
any  interstate  pqataie  to  determine 
wbettier  such  pracbce  violate  Hie 
prudnct  rule  standards.  H.  after 
opporbnty  for  hiarint  Hie  FERC 
determine  on  Hie  record  that  such 
pracbce  vioMe  Hie  prudence  rule 
standards.  Hie  FERC  may  order  Hie 
pveline  to  ctase  and  desist  bom 
such  practice  and  prospectively  (ts- 
allow  any  amounts  paiil  in  violibon 
of  Hie  prudence  rule  stmtards  To 
Hk  extent  Hiat  Hr  gs  purcbw 
pracbce  which  violate  Hk  prudence 
rule  standards  are  required  by  con- 
tiact  terms  and  conditnis,  sudi 
terms  and  condHiORS  are  declared 
against  puHE  nicy  and  unentorce- 
&.  [SKtton  mw] 

maUt  purchase  must  meet  Hie  af- 
liateir  enbtie  test  of  He  NGPA 


Doe  not  change  exisbng  Im. Doe  not  chinge  exisbng  Im. 


D  Rate  Desfn .. 


Doe  not  chinge  exisbng  law... 


Hie  FERC  he  broad  dnuebon  to   Doe  not  chinge  existing  law... 
inplament  interstate  pipeline  rate 
deigns. 


Dadaie  pipeline  nwimum  bill  asfin- 
ments  in  excess  of  50  percent  of 
Hk  maximum  annual  volume  Hk 
purchaser  be  contracted  to  take  or 
which  do  not  permit  Hk  purchaser 
to  take  ditvity  of  Hk  nitoral  ge 
involved  subsequent  to  Hk  date  of 
piyment  to  be  against  oubtc  policy 
and  unenforceaUe.  [8  105]. 


Require  Hiat  tt»  FERC  underteke  and 
comptete  witbii  one  year  of  Hk 
date  of  enacbnent  a  rulemaking 
procndng  to  issue  stmdvds  tor 
interstate  pipetne  tariffs  whch  shal 
be  designeil  to  assure  Hut  price 
paid  by  interstate  pipehne  for  natu- 
ral gas  are  sensitive  to  end-use 
marfiel  conditions  and  ttiat  end-use 
martlet  signals  are  effecbMly  trans- 
mitted to  pqKline  and  producers. 
[§  107] 


V  TRANSrORTATm  AUTHORITY 
A  biterstate  Pipeine 


.  The  FERC  may,  by  rule  or  order, 
auHnria  interstate  pipeline  to 
bansport  natural  gas  on  behalf  of 
any  person.  [Sccbon  401(a)]. 


Tbe  FERC  may,   by  rule  or   order. 

auHnrize    interstate    pipeline    to 

transport  natural  gas  on  whalt  of 

any  intrastate  pipeline:  and 

any  local  dstribubon  company 

[NGPA  (311(1)11)]. 


Regulatory  auHnritie  may  not  etab- 
Tisb  a  rate  tor  tranaiortabon  less 
ttian  5  cents  per  MMBtu  phis  Hk 
cost  of  such  transportation  All  rev- 
enue recelMd  by  ttK  interstate 
pipeline  in  excess  of  5  cents  per 
MMetumtBl  be  credited  back  to 
tbe  piKhne's  customers.  [Secbon 
203]. 


Doe  not  change  exisbng  law.. 


To  ttK  extent  Hiat  Hk  appicabai  of 
ttK  limitabons  on  takev-pay  re- 
quirements results  in  a  reductaon  in 
ttK  vohms  taken  by  any  interstate 
pipeine,  ttK  FERC  must  make  ap- 
propriate downward  adjustments 
pertaining  to  minimum  bill  lequlr^ 
ments  between  interstate  pipefne 
or  between  interstate  pipeme  and 
tacal  dBbibutnn  companie  [Sec- 
bon  316(d)(3)] 

Tbe  FERC  is  directed  to  issue  e 
expeiHiously  e  pracdcal  a  geMnI 
stitement  of  policy  respecbng  nte 
deign  principks  which  ensure  Hut 
interstate  pvcine  rale  are  sensibve 
to  end  use  marliet,  supplv  and 
demand  condibons  [Secbon 
601(d)]      - 


Interstate  pipeine  bansportabon  rate 
lor  ge  transported  on  behalf  of  an 
interstate  pipeine  or  local  distribu- 
bon  company  is  set  at  Hk  inter- 
state pipeine's  cost  of  ^rvKiPJiB 
an  incentive  component  prescribed 
by  Hk  FERC  by  rule  or  order  within 
90  days  of  Hk  date  of  enacbnent. 
Revenue  in  excess  of  Hiis  level  are 
to  be  credHed  back  to  Hk  pipeine's 
local  distribubcn  company  custom- 
ais.  [SicHan  202(i)] 
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B.  Mnmil  npMMI.„ 


C  OonlracI  Cviiir.., 


VI.  SAUS  AimmiTY 
A  Mn  my  ad 


B  Price... 


Vn.  ACCESS  TO  INTERSTATE  GAS 


MGCaiANEOUS  PROVISIONS 
A  Natural  Ge  bnports 


.  Tki  FBC  My,  by  0*  «  ■*!.  Tki  FOG  my,  by  i*  tr  mhr.  Doe  ml  chinge  exisbng  Iw Dns  nH  ctrnfi  inbng  liw Oms  m(  dia|e 

tmma    ■VMMi   p$9Hn   w      MMrm   MiisUte    P9Me    to 
kanpat  Mbnl  ge  m  bMI  of      banpotl  nttnl  ge  «  briolt  of: 

My  p«M.[Sicllni  401(1)).  any  intorsMiHiiM:  aid 

any  tadl  dHliiwlMi  conpiny 
Mmid  t|f  a  wtoiilili  mt- 

_;_^  Sk.  [NGPA|311(i)(2))  _    _  ^^ 

.  UpM  ippicriM  liy  I  pndKsr  or  No  provisn  in  pmnt  Im  which  An  Mlvstite  p^iImi  flnt  dnines 
purchnsr  of  naturU  gs.  the  FERC  requim  theFERCtoordv  inter-  rifhtoffint  refusal  undv  HR. 
B  raqsirvd  to  ordv  IMvstali  pipe-  stale  piptines  to  cany  g»  for  1752. jWI  transport  the  gis  on  a 
inss  to  orry  gn  on  behilt  of  such      others.  best  efforts  tassis. 

prodwvi  or  purchmrs  of  natural 
*"  "Rw  *"*  *— » i"^.  »*i"ct  to 
sMh  cwuMiw  s  It  considMs  pst 
and  riMMble  if  the  FBC  finds, 
the  pipeine  has  avaiabte  capic- 


liy  an  uMffiMed  EstabMts  an  mcmAvi  rito  to 
producer  or  any  purdiaser  the  FERC      age 
B  reipired  to  ontor  any  ntcrstate 
pipeline  to  cany  gas  on  behalf  of 
such  producer  or  nchaser  of  natu- 
m|is  if  the  FERC  finds. 
ne  pyrtne  has  wtkMt  oftc- 


(«*r  NGM 
311(1))  M  Wh« 

flipMtl  Md  lOGll 


VH.  ASStGMKfrT  AtmotrTY 


ity; 
no  undue  burden  wi  be  placed 

on  tlie  pipeline; 
no  constructnn  of  new  fadities 

is  required;  and 
such  orov  wQuk)  not  wiuk  tlie 

Mty   ol    the   p^   to 

mdv  id^mle  ivvioe  to  its 

ml^i        . ^ 

As  omsdMinon  for  such  banspoila- 

Hon  service  Hk  pipeine  miy  receive 

eiHw 

the  cost  of  such  barepoitibon 

piis  5  cents  per  MM6tu;  or 

Hk  nk  esttfishid  by  n*  by 

Hk  FERC.  [Secbci  317(b)( 


.  The  FEK  "tiy.  byrule  or  order,   The  FERC  nay,  ^f  nde  ororder,   Doe  no!  chaige  exisbng  Iw. 
luHioriie  any  pipiine  or  todl  dstri-      luHiorize  iny  inb  elite  pipeine  to 
bubon  nwpiny  to  s<  mhnlBS      ad  wtuiil  je  to— 
to  My  olher  p^dK  or  lodl  d«n-         my  Mtai  state  pqaine; 
buta  ooniMiy.  [Sattai  401(b)].  any  todl  dMribubon  company 

sens)  by  my  interstik 
fate.  [NOAS  311(b)(1) 
S*s  of  nituni  ge  for  icsae  to 
nterstite  connm  raquire  FERC 
Mittnizitnn.  [NGA  ( 7(c)]. 

.  Sileb*  jhtretite  pipeine  or  hicil  Sime-See  NGPA  i  311(b) Doe  not  dimge  exisbng  liw. 

listrioubon    compane    must    be 
made  at  '1air  and  equitabk "  price 
[Sedan  401(b)(2)(A); 
Sates  by  interstate  pipeiwt  must  be  Off-system  sates  by  interstate  pipeine   Doe  not  change  exisbng  law. 
made  at  "just  and  maaonabte"      ire  mide  it  price  estaUbhed  by 
price.  [Sxtaai  401  (b)  (2)  (D)].  Ha  FERC. 

The   FERC  may.   by  rule  or  order.  The  FERC  may.  by  rute  a  order.   Doe  not  change  exisbng  law. 
auttnnn  a  pqcine  or  local  distribv-       auHnriZi  any  intrastate  pipeine  to 
ban  company  to  asioi  surplus  nat-       assign  surplus  nateral  ge  toany 
ural  ge  to  any  otmr  pipeine  or      interkate  pipeine  or  lonl  dBtrfln- 
local  dBtoibution  company.  [Secbon       bon  company  [NGPA  9  312). 
401(c)). 


no  undue  burden  wi  be  placed 

on  the  pveine; 
no  coRSbucbon  of  new  laoMKS 

is  tejired;  and 
such  order  muM  not  mpair  the 
abiMy   of    the   pqane    to 
render  adequate  service  to  its 
HKn   existing   customers   or 
laler  acquino  customers  to  be 
ffnad  M  a  nonHRtempbbte 
im. 
The  pqKine  reoewe  just  and  reisoni- 
Ue  consHlenban  for  such  transpor- 
(«  106). 


pMie,  (SkUm  2I»  jD).  SB* 
r*iMMbi  tMiy  laatt  m 
FOC  dM«rti  tor  I 


ine  baspgrtalion  of  idwtite  ge 

under  NGPA  Sectni  311(a) 


Doe  not  change  exisbng  law __ Oms  not  chinge  eiisbng  tea. 


Doe  not  chinge  exisbng  liw Doe  not  dimge  eiisbng  \m. 


Doe  not  cbmge  exisbng  law Doe  not  change  exisbng  law. 


Doe  mt  change  existing  tow Drs  not  change  existng  taw. 


Enmpls  inbastate  pi(KinB  and  local 
dctribubon  compane  tram  the  Fed- 
eral regulabon  which  wodd  oHar- 
wise  apply  e  a  leult  of  Hk 
purchase  by  such  jiqKine  or  com- 
panie of  ps  acquireil — . 
inabrst  sate— 
wMcti  is  not  subject  to  FERC 
jurisdcbon  unotr  Hk  Nabi- 
ral Gas  Ad 
which  is  ptoduoKl  on  the 

Outer  Conbnental  Shell 
which  is  transported  pursuant 
to  M  onkr  issued  pursuant 
to  Secbon  317 
in  a  sate  or  assignment  under 
Secbons  302(a),  311(b),  or 
312(a);  or 
■  a  sae  tor  reak  by  a  Hiishaw 


Any  inbastate  pipeine  or  jocal  dstribu- 
tion  company  may  gaii  access  to 
interstate  as  by  subyBcbng  itsd  to 
tbe  same  federal  regulatory  require- 
ments urner  wbich  pipeine  engag- 
ing in  the  interstate  transmission 
and  sate  for  rtsate  of  nahnl  ge 
operate. 


Doe  not  change  exisbng  law... 


.  Exempts  interstite  pifKtoie  and  local  Doe  not  donge 
dBbibubon  compine  from  the  ng- 
uliHon  Hat  would  oHarwue  ippv 
e  Hk  iBult  of  Hk  pwchee  by 
such  pqKine  or  compame  of  ge 
transported  by  m  iiterstate  pipcfiae 
pursuMt  to  Hk  contract  carrier 
auHwuitm  of  Section  106. 
EMMpIs  any  banyortabai  or  sale  of 
such  ge  in  toter  slate  commerce 
froin  fMiral  regulation  which  wuM 
oHKTMse  attach  thereto  to  ttK 
extent  ttat  such  ge  remains  in  Hk 
stete  of  purchase  [i  106). 


exisbM  law. 


Exempts  any  transportabon  or  sate  of 
such  ge  in  interstate  commerce 
from  Federal  regutebon  which  wouU 
ottKTwise  attadi  Hweto  to  ttK 
extent  ttiat  such  gas  remains  in  ttK 
state  of  purebase.  (SecbM 
601(d)). 

,  Doe  not  change  eiisbng  tow 


.  FERC  and/or  ERA  authotiiaben  n-   Doe  not  change  existing  law... 
quired  to  import  nabiral  ge.  [NCA 

in 


.  hohibits  natural  ge  anports  other 
Han  from  Canaa  or  Mexico  priced 
11  e«ess  of  150  percent  of  Hk 
Secbon  103  price.  [8  206). 


.  Non-DacriUMabn ., 


.  Tie  FERC  nay  not  condttlon  or  deny 
any  auHnmbon  for  Hk  site  or 
transportabon  of  nituril  ge  on  ttK 
basis  of  wheHKr  Hk  ge  is  con- 
sumed in  Hk  interstate  market  or 
Hk  intrastate  mariiet.  [Secbon 
402(c)). 


No  provision  in  present  law  which   Doe  not  change  exisbng  tow... 
limits  Hk  FERCs  abiity  to  consider 
retevant  martiets 


nay  not  dncnrnmate  against 

praduoers  except  on  Hr  bass  of 
pnoe.  le  102) 


Requie  flat  the  Secredry  of  Emt^ 
submit  a  report  to  Coiwtss  wMn 
120  days  of  tbe  dite  or  emctment 
regirdiig  such  icbons  (if  my)  e 
he  determinB  to  be  necessiry  or 
appropriate  to  enswe  Hal  Hk  con- 
bacbial  terns  and  ottKr  reguirt- 
ments  pertaining  to  natural  ns 
imports  are.  a  csnbnue  to  oe, 
consistent  witti  ttK  pubic  interest 

Doe  not  change  eusbng  law 


filAil 


mMr:pp«;<;inMAi  RFmRn — hoii.se 
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IMviii  H 


C  Hil  if  GHtack... 


Ik  FBCi  aMIif  ton-  Da  FBC  ■  Ml 
■n  lot  OS  carkxb  be  fM  a)      as  caMnds  ti  M 
St  FHC  Item  302(1)).  [NGMt31S(C)^ 


toiMmlol 

imImf 


RK. 


M 


L  WlhiM 

F  nu 


jMitmaitil  pnani  nqun-    Ttt  FEK  is  nouind  to  mtomnl 
(SKtoi  5031  MmMM  9Kk  [NGM  Tidi  n 

nsMiaB  obn)  m  M  InMs  Itt  «  d  niuni  la.  [Pnw- 


M  IB  oatncts  iMt  la  M  Mil 

!■  FOC  Ml  Mdi  MiUto  by  M 
FEK    to    Ok    piMc    [Sdiai 
316(01 
Dm  not  diaiie  enstif  IM 0ms  «I  ctM|l  aislii 


I  p«^s«  to  )<l>  IB 
cMlnds  Mil  fti  FExC 


DMS  Ml  ClMfl 


m  *  MM  ps.  (JKlM  sou 

1 1*. 


WOOKTW  WWIWd  U08B- 


.  Dms  not  dHii|i  ebstai  Im... 


H.  Atfonty  to  Mkc  HGM  Pnoes Dob  nl  c 


Ito  Bovim  M  (nstiif  tow  pmcribnf 

ne  iMlMd  ol  BTU  mMStfMNnt 
.  Tta  FIK  nay.  by  n*  Of  onkt, 
MlwiR  I  lint  sefet  o(  ntim 
|B  to  iKiMK  Its  ptia  ilaM  tin 
tffiaUt  mamm  ImM  catoii 
piict  to  racoMi  onductiarhnliMa 
easts.  [NGPA  g  110} 

.  Tke   FERC   is  witliout   wttoity   to 
rata 
pricas. 


Doe  not  dunit  enstni  to* Dms  Ml 


mbIrI  Iw... 


MMia  pncav  n 

iM»3J 
jHIMnMNl    bM, 


L IWI  to  (Met  Mnds... 


J.  FHK 

kicb. 


•iilliorty  to  Msprel  Con-    Does  not  dan|e  oistini  liw 


in  pnMt  Iw  iMliicli 
icstiictMS  on  the  pw- 
dasci  to  coitesl  mittets  contimd 
in  canlncts  lor  tte  fnt  site  ol 
ratwil  gB. 

.  Mtb  fessect  to  {is  oontncts  umirui 
lis  thil  remiins  sulijgct  to  File 
jUBdictnn.  tic  FERC  hB  andlKy 
luisiictni  to  intetiret  ttn  contnct. 

Wiui  nsfuA  to  coiitncts  cswnnf  gB 
that  once  WIS  but  IS  no  oigcf 
■itliin  UK  FERCs  NGA  junsdKtion, 
the  FERC  ofi  no  Jonfei  intenni 
these  contracti  Stale  or  fedtral 
courts  ntorivet  these  contradi 

With  respect  to  contracts  QMring  gas 
anitiii  i  iWainniticn  that  it  is 
no  lonm  subiecl  to  FERC  Hirisiic- 
tion.  RRt's  auttnnty  to  intnprel 
these  oxitrxU  amtimies  until  the 
etoMty  Mennnatioo  is  compleleil 
ana  becomes  final  When  the  gas  is 
detananed  toquMy  In  ttmoyal 
Irom  NGA  junsdchM,  FERC  then 
loses  its  unsdKtnn  to  make  con- 
tradval  iNBipieUliM  delenaMtnns. 

Exi^ni  intrastate  contrvts  ait  beyond 
FEFCs  NGA  contract  irieipnWiM 


Picsote  the  "sahifatod"  or  "wat" 
bnis  lor  ttto  Btu  meisarMMt 

^odudion^eMed  costs  arc  MctodHl  in 
oing  prices.  Hw  FERC  howener. 
may  pcwide  aaatannce  or  adjasl- 
merit  to  the  OMing  price  lahich  mI 
permit  the  selir  to  lani  ijnst  and 
rtliini  (Section  m\ 


The  FERC  IS  required  to  reduce  ceilmg 
pnxs  In  the  value  ol  my  consider- 
ahon  ol  any  lund  wtieh  the  pur- 
chaser provides  to  the  sdlei.  includ- 
ing the  value  to  tht  selln  ol  any 
tree  or  below  value  tramportitnn  ol 
iqaids  or  liquefiible  hydrocarbons. 
|Sidion?021 

Any  provision  ol  any  contract  tor  ttie 
hrst  sak  ol  nahiral  gB  which 
restricts  the  ri^  ol  the  ourdiasei 
to  contest  tte  ri^  and  owgahons 
ol  the  parties  Biereto  is  dedared 
nul  and  void.  [Section  316(11)] 

WiHi  rtspact  to  contracts  tor  the  Inst 
sate  ol  natural  gB,  the  FERC  is 
granted  jurisdction  to  resohre  any 
matter  concerning  the  rights  and 
obligations  ol  'he  parties  or  any 
other  nutters  molving  the  interprt 
tation  ol  contract  language  Local 
dstributKin  conpanB  aincted  by 
such  contracts  are  granted  standng 
to  petition  the  FERC  with  respect  to 
such  contracts.  [Section  316(g)l. 


Dob  nol  change  ensting  tea 

Producers  are  not  pa  milted  to  recover 
productnn  related  costs  a  addrtion 
to  the  maunum  Mul  pro  eic«l 
to  the  ateni  that  such  additional 
rwovery  s  necessary  to  permit  the 
producer  to  aim  a  pat  and  reason- 
able return  (I  ?OSJ. 

Dob  not 


minli  [SadM  3031 
.  Retains  new  paiarpM 

"aatct  use'eemplM.  ||40U 
.  Dob  Ml  change  ensting  tow 

Doe  not  chaige  enstng  tea. 


Ota  Ml  charge  easbng  tea. 


Dob  not  change  tastiiv  tea... 


.  Dob  not  chaige  existing  toe. 


Dob  not  change  eusting  tea... 


.  Dob  Ml  chafi  enstng  tow. 


JMI 
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NATURAL  GAS  PRICING 
REFORM  LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  COATS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  COATS.  Madam  Speaker,  I  am 
very  pleased  today  to  join  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  (Mr.  Slattert)  in 
sponsoring  natural-gas-pricing-reform 
legislation,  which  I  believe  succeeds  in 
putting  together  the  constructive 
parts  of  many  of  the  bills  that  have 
been  before  us  on  this  issue. 

As  my  colleagues  are  well  aware, 
American  homeowners  and  business 
people  who  use  natural  gas  are  caught 
up  in  a  natural-gas-pricing  cyclone: 
Prices  are  spiraling  steadily  upward, 
and  the  law  which  governs  natural 
prices,  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of 
1978,  makes  it  virtually  impossible  for 
the  consumer  to  tell  his  gas  company 
when  he  has  had  enough. 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing 
today,  the  Natiu^  Gas  Policy  Act 
Reform  Amendments,  does  not  at- 
tempt a  wholesale  restructuring  of  the 
natural  gas  industry.  Instead,  this  bill 
provides  reforms  in  the  existing  law  so 
consumers  can  send  a  message  back 
through  the  pipeline  that  they  are 


indeed  not  willing  to  accept  the  inequi- 
ties and  unfairness  of  the  present  law. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  to  carefully  examine  this  leg- 
islation and  we  urge  their  support. 

A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE 
HONORABLE  PHILLIP  BURTON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mrs. 
BoxzR).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Edwards)  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California. 
Madam  Speaker,  with  the  death  of  our 
dear  friend  and  colleague,  Phillip 
Burton,  an  historical  era  has  ended. 
In  the  words  of  a  member  of  his  staff: 

The  Burton  legacy  in  national  legislation 
will  be  remembered  as  long  as  the  Redwoods 
stand,  and  as  long  as  free  men  and  women 
unite  in  solidarity  against  the  darker  forces 
that  threaten  their  peace  and  freedom. 

Those  of  us  in  the  California  Demo- 
cratic delegation,  who  depended  on 
Phil  for  so  much,  have  lost  a  man  who 
is  simply  irreplaceable  to  us.  He  was 
our  hero  and  our  champion. 

Those  of  us  in  this  Chamber  are  by 
no  means  alone  in  our  loss.  The  poor 
and  the  elderly  mourn  the  death  of 
one  of  their  most  effective  advocates 
in  the  Congress.  Working  men  auid 
women   have   lost   their   best   friend. 


Countless  measures  to  enhance  the 
social  welfare  bear  Phil's  imprint. 

Those  who  love  our  environment 
mourn  the  passing  of  a  dedicated  pro- 
tector of  our  wilderness  areas.  Passage 
earlier  today  of  the  California  Wilder- 
ness Act  bears  witness  both  to  Phil's 
commitment  to  preservation  of  the  en- 
vironment and  to  his  legislative  tal- 
ents. 

Many  qualities  have  been  ascribed  to 
Phil  over  the  years,  not  all  of  them 
favorable.  He  has  been  called  gruff 
and  irreverent,  sentimental  and  ideal- 
istic, cunning,  brilliant,  abrasive, 
charming.  In  fact,  he  was  all  of  these. 
He  was  a  man  of  deep  emotion  and 
drive,  and  he  aroused  deep  emotions  in 
those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 

Phil  had  his  fans  and  his  detractors. 
But  even  those  who  disagreed  with  his 
positions  or  his  actions,  respected  Phil 
for  his  unstinting  dedication  to  the 
principles  of  social  justice  in  which  he 
believed.  The  power  that  Phil  sought 
was  never  power  for  himself,  but 
rather  power  for  those  who  have  no 
voice— the  impoverished,  the  ill,  senior 
citizens. 

Only  a  partial  list  of  the  political 
and  legislative  legacy  Phil  leaves 
behind  leaves  one  in  awe: 

Passage  of  legislation  to  expand 
black  lung  benefits  for  coal  miners. 


Legislation  to  improve  the  minimum 
wage. 

Legislation  to  enhance  welfare  bene- 
fits for  the  aged  and  the  disabled. 

The  measure  which  established  a 
cost-of-living  escalator  for  social  secu- 
rity recipients. 

The  abolition  of  the  House  UnAmer- 
lean  Activities  Committee. 

Representation  in  Congress  for  the 
American  territories— Guam,  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands. 

Creation  of  the  Golden  Gate  nation- 
al recreation  area. 

Legislation  to  double  in  size  the  Red- 
woods National  Park. 

Passage  of  measures  to  protect  our 
wildemess  from  the  Point  Reyes  na- 
tional seashore  in  California  to  urban 
parks  in  New  York. 

The  list  goes  on  and  on  and  on. 

Phil's  death  leaves  a  great  void  in 
the  House  and  for  our  Nation. 

It  is  a  void  not  easily  filled,  perhaps 
impossible  to  fill. 

I,  personally,  will  miss  his  friend- 
ship, his  clear  insight,  and  wise  coun- 
sel, his  gruff  exterior  that  masked  the 
proverbial  heart  of  gold.  My  condo- 
lences go  to  his  beloved  wife,  Sala. 
daughter,  Joy,  his  brothers,  John  and 
Robert,  and  to  his  many  friends  and 
relatives  who  loved  him. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Madam 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  take  this  time  to 
say  a  few  words  about  my  own  person- 
al relationship  with  Phil  Burton  and 
my  high  regard  for  him. 

One  is  moved  to  think  deeply  about 
what  binds  people  together  at  a  time 
like  this.  I  have  known  and  worked 
closely  with  Phil  for  more  than  25 
years.  We  are  not  particularly  similar 
in  personality.  I  sometimes  found  it 
difficult  to  get  along  with  him.  But  I 
respected  those  qualities  which  have 
just  been  so  eloquently  described  by 
our  distinguished  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Ed- 
wards). 

One  thing  that  always  impressed  me 
about  Phil  was  his  capacity  to  carry 
friendship.  He  valued  his  friends  and 
he  cared  for  his  friends,  and  he  made 
that  clear  in  many  different  ways.  I 
think  one  of  the  reasons  for  his  admit- 
ted political  power  and  acumen  was 
the  fact  that  he  actually  cared  about 
people  as  individuals,  and  in  caring 
about  them,  he  took  the  trouble  to  un- 
derstand them,  to  get  to  know  them, 
and  to  know  their  problems,  and  to  do 
everything  he  could  to  help  them, 
sometimes  whether  they  asked  him  or 
not. 

I  can  recall,  for  example,  that,  while 
I  was  in  a  particularly  tough  election 


one  time,  when  it  was  not  clear  that  I 
was  going  to  be  elected— it  was  a  time 
when  I  was  out  of  the  Congress  and 
seeking  to  return— Phil  Burton  must 
have  called  me  three  or  four  times  on 
election  eve  to  make  sure  I  was  doing 
satisfactorily.  I  was  behind  all  that 
time,  but  he  said: 

Don't  worry.  I  know  where  the  votes  are 
coming  from,  and  you  will  come  out  all  right 
in  the  end. 

He  called  me  last  at  2  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  My  wife  had  already  gone 
home.  She  could  not  stand  listening  to 
the  late  returns.  But  Phil  was  listen- 
ing, and  he  was  making  sure  that  I 
knew  that  he  cared  about  the  outcome 
of  that  election. 

I  suspect  that  I  was  not  the  only 
one.  I  suspect  that  there  was  people 
all  over  the  United  States  who  Phil 
knew  about,  thought  that  their  elec- 
tion was  significant,  maybe  had  done 
something  to  help  them  and  wanted  to 
make  sure  that  they  knew  that  he  was 
thinking  about  them. 

That  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  binds 
people  to  another  person  in  friend- 
ship, even  though  you  may  find  times 
when  you  have  difficulty  tolerating 
them  otherwise.  You  can  forgive  a  lot 
under  those  cinmmstances.  And  I 
doubt  very  seriously  if  I  will  ever  en- 
counter another  politician,  maybe  an- 
other human  being,  who  so  sincerely 
cared  about  other  individuals  as  indi- 
viduals. And  I  want  to  acknowledge 
that  about  Phil  and  to  express  my 
very  deep  regret  that  he  is  no  longer 
with  us,  and  express  my  deep  sorrow 
and  sympathy  to  his  wife  and  family.  I 
do  not  know  what  more  to  say.  He  was 
an  irreplaceable  person. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Madam  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Smith),  the  dean  of  the  Iowa  delega- 
tion.          

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  want  to  say 
that  my  wife  and  I  were  both  sad- 
dened and  shocked,  really,  to  hear  the 
news  about  Phil  Burton.  I  had  known 
him  for  over  30  years.  We  had  been 
active  in  the  Young  Democratic  Clubs 
of  America  together,  where  he  was  an 
organizer  and  a  power,  and  it  was  no 
surprise  to  me,  when  he  came  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  to  find 
out  that  he  began  orgsinizing  here  just 
as  he  had  done  there.  He  was  a  person 
who  was  an  organizer  and  loved  orga- 
nization for  the  power  that  it  could 
bring  to  do  other  things  that  he 
wanted  to  do,  not  just  for  the  sake  of 
organization.  He  loved  politics  as  an 
art  of  government,  and  he  was  one  of 
those  who  served  on  the  committee 
that  brought  about  almost  all  of  the 
congressional  reforms  that  we  have 
had  in  the  25  years  that  I  have  been 


here.  He  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  that 
movement.  He  was  one  who  tried  very 
hard  during  those  days  to  understand 
the  problems  of  others.  And  while  we 
were  trying  to  accomplish  some  objec- 
tive, he  would  look  for  a  way  to  accom- 
modate temporarily  others  with  their 
problems  so  that  they  could  adjust  to 
the  new  circumstances  brought  about 
by  the  reorganization  or  the  reform 
rules  that  were  being  adopted. 

And  I  want  to  say  one  other  thing: 
He  was  one  of  those— and  there  are 
too  many  who  are  not  this  way— who 
had  the  guts  to  vote  the  way  he  be- 
lieved, even  if  he  thought  his  constitu- 
ents would  not  understand.  I  have 
seen  him  do  it.  He  was  willing  to  vote 
that  way  and  then  to  go  and  explain 
to  his  constituents,  if  he  needed  to, 
why  that  was  the  way  that  he  should 
vote.  His  word  was  good.  If  he  gave 
you  his  word,  that  was  the  end  of  it, 
and  that  was  the  way  it  was  back 
when  we  were  active  in  the  Young 
Democrats  together,  and  that  is  the 
way  it  was  here  in  the  Congress.  How- 
ever he  said  he  would  go,  that  is  the 
way  he  went,  and  you  could  rely  on  it. 
Everybody  knew  that. 

So  Bea  and  I  extend  our  greatest 
sjrmpathy  to  his  wife,  Sala,  and  to  his 
family,  and  I  regret  that  we  are  here 
today  to  commemorate  his  service. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  C^alifomia.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  for 
his  remarks. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Madam  Speaker.- 
wiU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DE3JjUMS.  I  thank  my  col- 
league for  yielding. 

Madam  Speaker,  Phil  Burton,  my 
dear  friend  and  trusted  colleague  on  so 
many  matters,  is  now  dead.  Tragically, 
only  with  his  passing  will  people  in  the 
media  and  across  the  coimtry  come  to 
realize  what  a  tnily  colossus  he  was  on 
the  legislative  landscape  of  this  Con- 
gress. 

Prom  the  moment  he  was  first  elect- 
ed to  Congress  from  San  Francisco  in 
1964,  Phil  was  an  outspoken,  unyield- 
ing opponent  of  our  Government's 
criminal  involvement  in  Indochina.  In 
the  years  since,  he  was  unstinting  in 
his  opposition  to  the  nuclear  arms 
race  and  U.S.  covert  operations  aroimd 
the  world,  from  Angola  to  El  Salvador. 

In  the  realm  of  domestic  legislation, 
he  was  one  of  the  most  effective  cham- 
pions in  enhancing  the  environment 
and  preserving  the  natural  wonders  of 
this  country  he  so  loved  on  the  land, 
sea,  and  in  the  air. 

He  was  in  the  forefront  of  every 
major  struggle  for  the  expansion  of 
human  dignity  and  equal  opportunity 
in  this  society  for  the  past  two  decades 
in  and  out  of  the  Congress. 

Phil  Burton  was  truly  a  political 
leader  in  the  best  and  most  construc- 
tive sense  of  that  term.  My  deepest  po- 
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Uttcal  regret  is  that  Phil  did  not  live 
long  enough  to  achieve  the  position 
for  which  he  was  so  eminently  quali- 
fied, the  Spnker  of  the  U^.  House  of 
Representatives. 

Bfy  most  profound  personal  regret  is 
th*t  Phil's  wife.  Sala.  his  family  and 
his  friends  who  loved  and  admired  him 
will  no  longer  be  able  to  share  In  his 
ready  wit.  his  unique  intelligence,  his 
real  compassion  for  and  deep  dedica- 
tion to  the  cause  of  the  poor  and  the 
powerless  in  our  society  and  around 
the  world. 

I  would  further  say  to  my  colleague 
in  the  well  and  Members  of  the  House 
that  Washington.  D.C.,  is  a  place 
where  we  have  many  colleagues  and 
acquaintances  but  very  few  friends. 
Phil  BrnttoH  was  my  friend.  I  respect- 
ed Phil  Buktoh,  admired  Phil 
BusTOH.  and  I  came  to  love  Phil 
Buktoh. 
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He  was  a  decent  and  powerful 
human  being.  He  will  be  missed  by 
this  gentleman,  by  my  wife,  and  by  my 
famOy.  He  toolt  a  stand  in  relationship 
to  my  career  that  was  very  difficult  to 
take,  but  he  did  it  because  we  both 
shared  a  vision  of  this  Nation. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  articulately  de- 
scribe one's  feelings.  Death  is  a  very 
powerful  and  potent  thing. 

I  thank  my  colleague  for  yielding.  As 
long  as  this  gentleman  is  alive,  Phil 
Buhton's  hopes  and  dreams  and  aspi- 
rations will  live. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mi.  miller  of  California.  Madam 
Speaker.  wUl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  rise  for  the  pur- 
pose of  honoring  the  memory  of  an  ex- 
traordinary man.  an  exemplary  public 
servant,  and  a  tenacious  man  of  cour- 
age and  commitment— our  late  col- 
league, and  my  dear  friend.  Phillip 
BuHTOH  of  San  Francisco. 

Phil's  favorite  expression,  as  we  all 
will  recall,  was  "Be  happy  in  your 
work."  Phil  was  not  Just  happy  in  his 
work— he  reveled  in  It.  Phil  brought 
to  this  House,  to  the  Congress,  and  to 
the  entire  notion  of  public  service  an 
unsurpassed  devotion  to  the  people  of 
San  Francisco,  and  the  people  of  this 
Nation. 

It  is  altogether  fitting  that  we  honor 
Phil  Burton  today,  on  the  anniversa- 
ry of  the  passing  of  President  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt.  Not  since  F.  D.  R..  I  be- 
lieve it  is  accurate  and  appropriate  to 
say,  has  one  man  achieved  more  on 
behalf  of  the  poor,  minorities,  the  el- 
derly, working  people  or  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  environment  than  Phillip 

BUBTON. 

No  wonder  Phil  was  "happy  in  his 
work." 


Phil  saw  the  anguish  and  pain  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  disabled  miners 
and  their  survivors,  and  he  wrote  the 
landmark  black  lung  compensation 
law  which  has  provided  Income  sup- 
port and  medical  benefits  to  a  h^ 
million  people,  and  he  wrote  the  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  to  pre- 
vent new  generations  of  coal  miners 
from  suffering  disability  and  death. 

And  Phil  recognized  the  hazards  to 
millions  of  American  working  men  and 
women,  and  wrote  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  to  protect  them 
from  injiuies  and  diseases  on  the  Job. 
Phil  saw  the  plight  of  millions  of  el- 
derly, blind,  and  disabled  citizens,  and 
he  wrote  the  supplemental  security 
income  law  which  guarantees  decent 
incomes  to  over  4  million  of  our  citi- 
zens. 

Millions  of  service  employees,  blue- 
collar  Federal  employees,  and  agrlcul- 
tiuul  workers  who  were  without  pro- 
tections were  brought  under  the  Fed- 
eral minimum  wage  law  because  of 
Phil's  legislation. 

The  Incomes  of  millions  of  low-paid 
workers  have  been  increased  because 
of  his  efforts  to  raise  the  minimum 
wage  and  assure  those  Americans,  and 
their  families,  a  secure  standard  of 
living. 

Phil  recognized  the  need  to  preserve 
our  environment  for  future  genera- 
tions of  Americans.  As  the  chairman 
of  the  National  Parks  Sutxx)mmlttee, 
Phil  worked  his  unique  legislative 
magic  in  winning  enactment  of  the 
Omnibus  Parks  Act  of  1978,  which  tri- 
pled the  size  of  the  National  Trails 
System,  nearly  doubled  the  size  of  the 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System,  and 
more  than  doubled  the  wilderness 
acreage  In  the  national  park  system. 

Other  key  environmental  legislation 
like  the  Alaska  lands  bill  and  the 
boundary  waters  canoe  area  was  en- 
acted in  large  part  because  of  Phil's 
legislative  skills. 

Phil  had  served  in  the  House  for  a 
decade  when  I  arrived  with  the  fresh- 
man class  of  1974.  Yet  Phil  was  a 
leader  in  the  key  issues  which  inspired 
most  of  us  in  that  new  class  of  House 
Members:  Opposition  to  the  continu- 
ation of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  and  a 
desire  for  fundamental  procedural  re- 
forms in  the  operations  of  the  House 
to  allow  a  more  democratic  system  In 
which  all  Members— newly  elected  and 
veteran— could  fully  participate.  Be- 
cause of  the  leadership  of  Phil 
BtntTOM  against  prevailing  public  opin- 
ion and  against  the  traditions  of  the 
Congress,  an  unknown  number  of  lives 
were  saved  In  Southeast  Asia,  and 
every  new  Member  of  this  body  will 
enjoy  the  right  to  full  participation  in 
the  making  of  public  policy. 

Throughout  this  Congress  and  the 
Nation,  there  are  many  thousands  of 
people  who  Icnow  what  Phil  did  for 
them,  and  they  will  never  forget  him. 
But  the  true  measure  of  his  greatness 


is  how  many  millions  of  people  his 
life's  work  benefited  who  never  knew 
it,  and  perhaps  who  never  even  heard 
of  him. 

The  many  products  of  his  legislative 
career  will  stand  forever  as  permanent 
monuments  to  his  life's  work:  Creation 
of  the  Golden  Gate  National  Recrea- 
tion Area;  expansion  of  the  Redwood 
National  Park  and  protection  of  Lake 
Tahoe:  establishment  of  the  Channel 
Islands  National  Park,  the  Santa 
Monica  Mountains  National  Recrea- 
tion Area,  and  the  Mineral  King  Area; 
and  extension  of  the  Point  Reyes  Na- 
tional Seashore  and  the  granting  of 
wilderness  protection  to  the  Farallon 
Islands. 

And  let  us  not  forget  that  Phil  Bur- 
ton's efforts  were  responsible  for 
granting  the  fimdamental  constitu- 
tional protection  of  representation  in 
this  House  to  residents  of  Guam,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  American  Samoa. 

But  for  me,  the  deepest  memories  of 
Phillip  Burton  are  not  laws,  or  parks, 
or  national  monimients.  They  are 
memories  of  his  consummate  skills  as 
a  negotiator,  a  conciliator,  an  organiz- 
er. Phil  worked  with  every  person  and 
with  every  ideological  point  of  view  to 
make  the  legislative  process  work  for 
the  people  and  the  country  he  cared 
so  deeply  about 

He  never  stepped  back.  He  never  ac- 
cepted defeat.  He  never  gave  up,  and 
he  never  abandoned  his  principles  or 
his  commitment.  He  was  bluint,  yes, 
even  overbearing.  But  he  was  honest 
and  straightforward  to  friends  and  ad- 
versaries alike. 

And  when  each  of  us  looks  back  at 
the  years  we  have  spent  in  this  body 
and  in  public  life,  if  we  can  claim  half 
the  accomplishments,  benefited  a 
quarter  of  the  people,  and  improved 
the  quality  of  life  in  this  Nation  a 
tenth  as  much  as  Phil  Burton  did, 
then  we  will  all  have  reason  to  be  very 
proud  of  oux  achievements,  and  to  be 
"happy  in  our  work." 

I  will  never  be  as  happy  in  my  work 
again  as  I  have  been  dtirlng  the  8 
years  that  I  have  shared  a  seat  In  the 
Congress  with  Phil  Burton. 

He  was  a  colleague  of  mine  for  Jiist  8 
years.  But  our  friendship  has  lasted 
my  entire  lifetime.  And  the  excite- 
ment and  the  pleasure  of  those  two  re- 
lationships will  remain  with  me.  and 
Inspire  me,  throughout  the  rest  of  my 
service  in  this  House,  and  throughout 
my  life. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SHDMWAT.  Madam  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  SHUMWAT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  appreciate  having 
this  opportimlty  to  pay  tribute  to  our 
departed  friend  and  colleague.  Phil 


BusTOH.  and  to  extend  my  most  sin- 
cere condolences  to  his  family. 

As  no  one  needs  to  be  told.  Phil  and 
I  were  virtually  diametriodly  opposed 
in  outlook,  from  our  political  philoso- 
phy to  our  respective  lifestyles.  None- 
theless. I  considered  him  to  be  a 
friend,  I  admired  him  as  a  man.  and  I 
respected  him  as  a  legislator.  I  sincere- 
ly believe  that  those  sentiments  were 
reciprocated. 

Phil  Burton  was  an  extremely  intel- 
lectual man,  as  well  as  an  effective  and 
clever  lawmaker.  In  those  capacities, 
he  was  very  much  a  teacher  to  me,  and 
the  lessons  he  had  to  offer  were  well 
worth  learning.  His  imposing  appear- 
ance may  have  intimidated  some,  until 
they  realized  that  underneath  was  a 
man  who  craved,  earned,  and  deserved 
a  reputation  for  being  true  to  his 
word.  He  had  the  memory  of  an  ele- 
phant, and  he  would  never  forget  a 
bargain  struck  or  a  promise  given,  no 
matter  how  long  a  period  of  time  or 
what  circumstances  intervened.  He 
proved  the  soundness  of  his  word  to 
me  in  previous  RARE  II  discussions, 
and  even  in  the  reapportionment  plan 
drawn  for  California  2  years  ago. 

Phil's  ability  to  negotiate  never  fal- 
tered, no  matter  what  the  situation. 
He  utilized  his  many  skills  and  abili- 
ties Judiciously  and  effectively,  and  he 
was  an  IndlvldiuU  of  Incredible  resil- 
ience. 

Finally,  I  have  always  appreciated 
Phil's  devotion  to  his  wife,  and  the 
high  regard  in  which  he  held  her. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  privi- 
leged to  know  and  work  with  Phil 
here  in  the  House  can  truly  i4>preclate 
how  legislators  such  as  he  make  the 
system  work.  He  believed  very  strongly 
in  every  action  he  took  and  he  Insured 
that  his  position  was  always  clearly 
known.  I  am  confident  that  he  provid- 
ed sound  and  acciuate  representation 
to  his  district,  and  that  he  has  left  a 
mark  upon  this  House  that  will  not  be 
forgotten.  It  was  with  sincere  regret 
that  I  learned  of  his  passing  away. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

One  of  the  great  giants  of  our  time 
has  passed  from  among  us.  Phil 
Burton  was  a  giant  of  a  man  who 
tended  to  dominate  whatever  stage  he 
strode  across.  Ehrerythlng  he  did  was 
bigger  than  life  size.  He  lived  and 
worked  and  fought  and  played  with  an 
intensity  at  which  others  could  but 
marvel. 

Phil  Burton  did  nothing  halfway. 
He  felt  deeply,  believed  passionately, 
argued  heatedly,  and  worked  persist- 
ently for  Justice  as  he  perceived  It. 
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In  the  end,  he  simply  worked  him- 
self out  before  tils  time;  but  many  are 


the  beneficiaries  of  his  life  and  deeds. 
Generations  from  now  Americans  wlU 
enjoy  public  parks  and  beaches  and 
unspoiled  forests  and  open  spaces  be- 
cause Phil  Burton  saw  to  it  tliat  they 
should. 

He  leaves  a  void  in  his  passing.  All  of 
us  who  knew  him  mourn  his  loss  and 
extend  to  his  loved  ones  our  most 
heartfelt  condolences. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I 
thank  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MINETA.  Madam  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Calif omla.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  CaUf omla. 

Mr.  BflNETA.  Madam  Speaker, 
times  change  and  people  come  and  go. 
Some  are  deeply  remembered,  while 
others  pass  quietly.  No  one  will  ever 
say  Phil  Burton  passed  through  these 
Halls  quietly. 

Those  of  us  who  knew  Phil  person- 
aUy  will  long  remember  his  intensity, 
his  passion,  and  his  energy.  Those  who 
In  later  years  will  only  know  of  him 
from  books  will  see  most  clearly  his 
long  record  of  legislative  accomplish- 
ment. And  then  there  wlU  be  those 
who  liave  never  heard  of  our  friend, 
but  whose  lives  are  richer  because  of 
his  efforts. 

Phil  was  a  man  of  two  neighbor- 
hoods: The  streets  of  San  Francisco 
that  he  knew  so  well,  and  the  Halls  of 
this  building.  In  each  place  he  was  a 
giant.  I  am  not  sure  which  is  harder  to 
imagine— San  Francisco  without  Phil 
Burton,  or  this  House  without  Phu. 
Burton. 

For  those  of  us  who  love  this  House, 
Phil's  loss  leaves  a  vacancy  of  enor- 
mous proportions.  Phil  understood 
the  legislative  process  as  few  people 
ever  will.  Phil  made  things  happen. 
Phil  led  the  way.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  be  different  without 
Phil. 

In  the  sometimes  rough  and  tumble 
world  we  inhabit  here,  Phil  was  an 
artist,  a  master  craftsman.  He  was 
never  predictable,  never  at  ease  if  he 
was  not  making  things  happen. 

We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  Phil  used  these  tools,  used  his 
gifts  and  his  energy  and  his  passion 
for  the  right  causes.  Phil  was  a  classic 
liberal.  He  cared  for  the  poor,  the  old, 
the  minorities.  He  believed  that  this 
Government  exists  not  to  buUd  "Star 
War8"-style  weapons,  not  to  increase 
the  privileges  of  the  rich,  nor  to  sell 
off  our  public  lands.  For  Phil,  we  are 
here  to  care  for  the  sick,  to  protect  the 
dignity  of  seniors,  to  serve  as  stewards 
of  our  land  and  water,  to  fight  for  Jus- 
tice with  compassion  and  dedication 
and  ceaseless  energy. 

With  Phil  gone,  the  people  of  this 
Nation  have  lost  not  only  a  friend,  but 
they  have  lost  a  protector  and  a  cru- 
sader. That  this  loss  has  come  many, 
many  years  too  soon  makes  it  all  the 
more  tragic. 


There  will  be  many  monuments  to 
Phil  Burton:  The  parks  he  created, 
the  laws  protecting  worldng  people, 
the  programs  he  defended.  But  let  his 
most  Important  and  enduring  monu- 
ment be  our  commitment  to  the  prin- 
ciples he  embodied.  Let  us  rededlcate 
ourselves  to  these  goals,  let  us  never 
waver  in  our  determination  to  carry  on 
with  his  work. 

And  as  Phil  would  say,  "You  can  bet 
your  sweet  blppy";  that  Phil's  most 
lasting  monument  will  be  the  health 
and  well  being  of  the  people  of  this 
Nation,  and  our  continuing  efforts  to 
maintain,  protect,  and  enhance  their 
lives  and  their  welfare. 

So  May  and  I  wish  to  express  our 
deepest  sympathies  and  condolences  to 
Sala;  daughter,  Joy;  brothers,  John 
and  Robert  Burton  and  thank  them 
for  having  shared  Phil  and  his  talents 
with  all  of  us. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California. 
Madam  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  assist- 
ant majority  leader,  the  whip,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  (Mr.  Foley). 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Madam  Speaker,  I,  like 
so  many  of  us,  was  saddened  beyond 
expression  by  the  events  of  recent 
days  In  which  we  all  stand  shocked  by 
the  sudden  and  tragic  death  of  Phil 
Burton.  Those  of  us  who  have  been 
his  close  friends  in  the  House  over  the 
years,  those  of  us  who  have  been  col- 
leagues who  knew  him  only  by  his 
enormous  achievements  and  his 
energy,  so  marvelously  set  out  by  all 
the  speakers  who  have  preceded  me, 
cannot  yet  quite  believe  that  he  will 
not  be  among  us,  that  he  will  not  be  in 
the  cloak  room,  that  he  will  not  be  in 
the  HaUs.  that  he  will  not  be  grabbing 
Members  to  talk  to  them  about  the 
latest  and  most  serious  concerns  that 
he  always  devoted  himself  to  with 
such  intensity  and  effectiveness. 

It  has  been  said  many  times  that 
Phil  was  a  master  of  the  legislative 
process.  Those  words  are  easy  to  say. 
but  truthfully,  I  think  those  of  us  who 
have  known  him  have  seldom  know 
anyone  In  any  legislative  body  who 
had  the  capacity  to  bring  together  the 
intensity  of  commitment,  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  matter,  the  burn- 
ing desire  to  achieve  results  and  a  ca- 
pacity to  work  with  Members  of  his 
own  belief  and  philosophy  and  party 
and  to  work  with  others  of  a  totally 
different  background  of  feeling  and 
appreciation,  when  he  was  convinced 
that  together  a  real  record  of  achieve- 
ment and  success  might  be  attained. 

Phil  devoted  himself  to  the  reform 
of  this  House,  to  the  protection  of 
those  who  needed  it  most  In  our  coun- 
try, to  the  preservation  of  our  natural 
resources,  to  the  dignity  of  senior  citi- 
zens and  the  worlElng  men  and  women 
of  this  Nation  and  many  other  causes; 
but  he  devoted  himself  with  such  a 
clear  focus  and  with  such  intensity 
that  he  has,  as  few  Members  could 
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poaribly  have,   a  record  of  specific 
achievements. 

I  might  say  that  there  are  Members 
of  the  House  who  give  enormous  serv- 
ice over  the  years  by  making  Judg- 
ments, by  working  painstakingly  on 
the  efforts  of  others  to  give  their  vote 
and  their  commitment;  but  in  a  par- 
ticular way,  if  one  sat  down  and  said 
what  did  Phil  Burton  achieve,  it 
wotild  not  be  difficult  for  anyone  who 
has  served  with  him  to  name  issue 
after  issue,  victory  after  victory  in 
behalf  of  protecting  the  natural  envl- 
rtnunent.  protecthig  the  interests  of 
people,  protecting  the  rights  of  the  in- 
dividual, everyone  within  the  United 
States  and  those  in  areas  off  seas,  who 
have  reason  to  be  grateful  to  Phil. 

Many,  as  has  been  said,  will  forget 
his  name.  This  is  a  place  of  transient 
fame  and  recognition:  but  there  will  be 
monuments  to  Phil,  as  has  been  said 
before,  not  so  much  physical  monu- 
ments of  granite  and  stone,  but  monu- 
ments of  achievement  for  the  benefit 
of  all  of  the  people  of  this  Nation  that 
wHl  be  truly  endtuing. 

This  is  a  better  Congress  and  this  is 
a  better  coimtry  because  of  Phil  Bxm- 
TOR's  service,  and  that  is  a  monimient 
and  a  memorial  and  an  epitaph  that 
any  of  us  could  be  proud  to  have. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  STARK.  Madam  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Bir.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Stark). 

Mr.  STARK.  Madam  Speaker,  we 
stand  here  today  in  the  shadow  of  a 
man  who  dedicated  20  years  to  Con- 
gress and  a  lifetime  to  humankind. 

Tes,  Phil  Burton  was  the  consu- 
mate  political  pro,  a  rough-hewn  bear 
of  a  man  with  an  instinct  for  being  on 
the  right  side  of  a  horse  swap.  His  re- 
markable ability  to  knit  together  a 
patchwork  of  legislative  commitments 
was  legendary,  and  it  won  him  acco- 
lades from  some  and  criticism  from 
others. 

But  most  importantly,  Phil  Bur- 
ton's dogged  determination  and  some- 
times complicated  political  stratagems 
gave  a  "voice"  to  a  constituency  that 
too  often  Is  merely  a  whisper  in  these 
legislative  Halls.  When  that  abrasive 
and  loud  voice  of  Phil's  boomed,  it 
spoke  for  the  poor,  it  spoke  for  the 
aged,  it  spoke  for  the  disabled,  it  spoke 
for  labor,  and  it  spoke  for  a  land  un- 
perverted  by  the  ravages  of  greed. 

During  his  20  years  in  Congress,  the 
whisper  that  grew  to  a  crescendo 
through  Phil  Burton  was  heard  in 
the  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act 
that  Phil  helped  enact;  it  was  heard 
in  the  1978  legislation  that  extended 
and  increased  the  minimum  wage;  it 
was  heard  in  the  Supplemental  Securi- 
ty Income  Act  that  Phil  authored;  it 
was  heard  through  Phil's  legislation 
establishing  black  lung  compensation 
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all  of  the  people  receiving  supplemen- 
tal security  income.  I  am  peeved  be- 
cause I  was  not  told  what  to  do  next. 
Now  I  am  happy  in  my  work.  Phil. 
and  I  know  I  am  in  my  mother's  arms. 
I  hope  that  it  is  the  memory  of  you 
that  will  tell  me,  and  I  am  sure  it  is. 
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provisions  for  coal  miners;  it  was 
heard  throughout  this  Nation  in  legis- 
lation tripling  the  size  of  national  park 
trails,  protecting  wild  and  scenic  rivers 
and  guaranteeing  that  this  and  future 
generations  can  take  pride  in  an  un- 
spoiled wilderness. 


I  want  to  add  my  condolences  and 
sympathy  to  Phil's  wife.  Sala,  and  his 
brothers.  Bob  and  John,  his  mother 
and  his  many,  many  friends. 

It  is  true  that  Phil  was  my  friend 
and  my  colleague  and  he  was,  indeed, 
consumed  by  the  political  process,  lit- 
erally and  figuratively,  but  not  out  of 
greed,  not  out  of  selfishness.  He  did 
not  die  a  wealthy  man  and  it  was  not 
his  lot  to  devote  time  outside  of  Con- 
gress to  ingratiate  himself  either  fi- 
nancially or  in  a  broader  community 
than  those  who  are  gathered  here 
today. 

Despite  a  coarse  exterior  and  a 
rather  intimidating  presence,  he  did 
not  take  on  tireless  and  often  tedious 
tasks,  punctuated  by  late  night  hours 
and  tireless  sessions,  just  to  gratify  his 
own  ego  or  build  his  self-worth.  He 
was  a  man  who  task  by  task  and  bill  by 
bill  selflessly  added  to  the  s\un  of  the 
overall  good. 

D  1840 
I  remember  a  conversation  I  once 
had  with  Phil  during  his  campaign  or 
previous  to  his  campaign  when  he  ran 
for  majority  leader.  It  was  heated  and 
spirited.  Those  of  you  who  have  been 
in  those  types  of  arguments  with  Phil 
Burton  know  that  I  am  perhaps  gild- 
ing the  lily  on  that  conversation.  But 
it  ended  up,  I  suppose,  by  my  scream- 
ing at  Phil  that  his  only  problem  was 
that  he  did  not  know  how  to  tell 
people  he  loved  them. 

From  then  on,  and  I  think  Sala 
agreed  with  me.  but  Phil  did  not  quite 
imderstand  at  that  late  hour,  but  from 
then  on  whenever  I  would  see  Phil. 
and  the  more  crowded  the  room  and 
the  more  crowded  the  street  he  was 
shouting  across,  he  would  scream 
across  the  room  and  he  would  say, 
"Portney,  I  love  you." 

I  used  to  think  that  was  sort  of  out 
of  character  for  this  kind  of  a  hard- 
boiled  toxigh  guy  to  yell  that  he  loved 
me,  but  In  retrospect  it  was  not  really 
odd  for  him  to  say  he  loved  someone, 
because  in  his  own  way  he  shouted 
that  love  every  day  to  the  poor  and 
the  aged  and  the  workers,  all  of  those 
whispers  that  he  said  I  love  you  to 
throiigh  really  a  legislative  voice  that 
will  ring  in  these  Halls  for  a  long,  long 
time. 

We  will  miss  Phil.  We  will  miss  his 
style.  I  hope  that  that  commanding 
voice  for  those  interests  never  does 
shrink  to  a  whisper. 

Phil,  I  am  a  little  peeved.  Phil  owed 
me  a  phone  call.  He  was  to  explain 
some  things  that  I  was  to  get  done  in 
SSI.  particularly  as  it  dealt  with  Cali- 
fornia but  as  it  would  have  dealt  with 


what  to  do  next. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  now 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Speaker. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Madam  Speaker,  It  is 
impossible  for  me  to  express  my  sense 
of  loss  upon  the  death  of  Phil 
Burton;  Phil,  whom  we  all  knew  so 
well;  rough,  tough,  gruff,  articulate. 
You  knew  where  he  stood  on  all  issues. 
You  knew  when  he  was  in  your  compa- 
ny that  there  was  a  fighter  for  the 
rights  of  people  and  a  leader  at  the 
same  time. 

The  void  left  by  this  giant  of  a  legis- 
lator affects  not  only  his  party  and 
the  House  as  an  institution  but  the 
most  dramatic  loss  wlU  be  realized  by 
those  for  whom  he  fought  every  day 
of  his  life,  the  poor  and  the  unfortu- 
nate, the  unemployed,  the  aged,  the 
sick  and  the  disabled. 

Phil  and  I  agreed  so  much  in  philos- 
ophy. It  would  be  untrue  to  say  that 
Phil  and  I  were  the  closest  of  friends 
imtil  after  a  strange  thing  in  his  life 
had  happened.  After  he  had  been  de- 
feated for  the  majority  leader.  Phil 
and  I  became  extremely  close. 

What  a  man's  man  he  was,  losing  a 
fight  which  meant  everything  in  the 
world  to  him  by  one  vote.  I  never  saw 
a  person  take  a  defeat  so  gracefully. 

I  think  after  that  he  was  even  a 
better  man,  if  it  was  humanly  possible. 
He  came  to  me  in  the  quiet  of  the 
office  from  being  an  adviser  to  being  a 
friend.  After  that  defeat  I  would  say 
that  there  was  no  closer  Individual  in 
the  House  to  me  than  Phil. 

I  will  miss  his  guidance  and  I  will 
miss  his  friendship. 

Phil  Burton,  as  we  all  know,  was  a 
brilliant  tactician.  This  quality,  cou- 
pled with  his  absolute  dedication  to 
the  programs  and  policies  on  behalf  of 
labor  and  on  behalf  of  the  environ- 
ment, to  name  but  two,  made  for  ex- 
traordinary legislative  achievements. 

Phil  had  a  heart  of  gold.  His  capac- 
ity for  caring  and  compassion  were  im- 
equaled. 

He  was  a  strange  man.  As  compas- 
sionate as  he  was,  he  hated  to  let  any- 
body know  how  soft  his  feelings  really 
were. 

Milly  and  I,  since  my  wife  has  moved 
to  Washington,  became  closer  to  the 
Burtons,  particularly  through  a 
friendship  that  Milly  and  Sala  made 
along  the  line.  I  think  perhaps  that 
drew  Phil  and  I  closer  together. 

He  was  talented,  able,  and  it  will  be 
hard  to  fill  his  shoes. 

So  my  wife  Milly  Joins  me  and  we 
extend  to  his  beloved  wife  and  part- 
ner, Sala.  our  deepest  respect  and  love 
at  this  time  of  her  sorrow. 


Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I 
thank  the  ^yeaker. 

Mrs.  BOGG8.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentlenum  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Louisiana. 

Mrs.  B0008.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

When  you  speak  of  love  and  speak  of 
Phil  Burton,  I  found  him  a  very  lova- 
ble person  and  certainly  he  never  had 
any  trouble  telling  me  that  he  loved 
me.  He  showed  his  affection  and  his 
devotion  to  me  in  so  many  ways,  and 
we  had  a  very  lovely  relationship 
through  many  years  when  he  and 
Hale,  my  husband,  had  a  grudgingly 
affectionate  relationship.  Though 
they  could  yell  at  each  other,  they 
really  indeed  respected  and  enjoyed 
each  other  and  were  able  to  accom- 
plish many  things  together. 

I  think  particularly  of  the  time 
when  they  had  the  delicate  negotia- 
tions in  the  Platform  Committee  of 
the  1963  Convention.  I  think  a  bond  of 
friendship  and  of  respect  was  so 
welded  together  then  that  it  never 
really  was  torn  apart  again,  even 
though  at  times  they  may  have  pre- 
tended it  was. 

I  am  going  to  miss  Phil  Burton  and 
his  leadership,  his  interests,  his  enor- 
mous energy  that  could  activate  this 
House  into  actions  that  perlu^w 
nobody  else  was  able  to  put  together 
and  to  energize. 

I  cannot  mention  Phil  and  his  work 
without  mentioning  in  the  same 
breath  his  partner,  Sala,  because  she 
made  it  possible  for  him  to  give  all  of 
his  attention  and  his  enormous  energy 
to  the  tasks  that  he  loved  so  well,  the 
reform  of  this  House  and  all  of  the 
great  legislative  achievements  and 
goals  that  he  indeed  did  attain  and 
that  have  been  enumerated  here. 

The  people  of  this  Nation  are  so 
much  more  able  to  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  our  Government  and  the  benefits  of 
the  beauty  of  our  natural  resoiutses 
because  Sala  gave  Phil  to  us  so  com- 
pletely. 

So  I  extend  my  feelings  of  sorrow 
and  of  condolence  to  Sala  and  to  Joy 
and  especially  to  John  whom  all  of  us 
are  feeling  a  very  close  relationship 
with  today.  I  would  like  to  say  as  a 
grandmother  that  my  heart  goes  out 
to  his  grandchildren  whom  he  loved  so 
dearly. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Califomla.  I  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  also  share  in  the  grief  that  a  really 
living  legacy  has  passed  on.  Now  it  is 
up  to  us  to  continue  what  his  legacy 
was  all  about. 

I  do  not  think  there  are  very  many 
people  in  history  who  have  directly 


and  intimately  affected  so  many  mil- 
lions of  others  as  PHnxir  Burton  has 
and  wiU  since  his  legacy  is  still  alive. 

Many  of  us  have  already  mentioned 
his  contributions  to  our  wonderful 
country  and  its  people. 

I  would  like  to  talk  about  him  Jiist 
briefly  with  respect  to  his  love  not 
only  for  his  own  State— although  he 
was  a  native  Ohioan  and  bom  in  Cin- 
cinnati—and his  country,  but  indeed, 
the  global  community. 

D  1850 

Phil  Burton  was  the  leader  of  our 
country's  delegation  to  the  North  At- 
lantic Assembly.  And  as  one  of  the  del- 
egates that  Phil  had  asked  to  Join  him 
along  with  others.  I  was  always 
amazed  at  his  absolute  scholarship 
about  not  only  Western  Europe  but 
indeed  the  entire  world.  I  think  most 
of  us  tended  to  think  of  him  as  domes- 
tically oriented  in  his  vision.  But  he 
was  so  well  respected  by  so  many  lead- 
ers throughout  the  world  that  I  was  so 
proud  of  him  as  the  leader  of  our  dele- 
gation. And  I  valued  the  fact  that  he 
felt  that  it  was  very  important  to  put 
America's  best  foot  forward.  He 
wanted  a  cross  section  of  delegates.  He 
wanted  to  show  that  indeed  minorities 
and  women  participated  in  the  legisla- 
tive processes  and  that  is  why  he 
asked  some  of  us  to  Join  him. 

I  also  wanted  to  briefly  say  that  I 
not  only  had  great  love  for  Phil,  but  I 
have  great  love  for  Sala.  I  know  that 
she,  next  to  Phil,  perhaps,  was  one  of 
the  most  knowledgeable  people  on  var- 
ious Issues  that  I  have  ever  known.  It 
may  be  inappropriate  but  I  am  going 
to  say  It  ans^ay:  I  hope  Sala  runs  for 
his  seat.  She  would  make  an  excellent 
Representative  and  no  one,  certainly, 
shared  Phil's  vision  as  well  and  as 
beautifully  as  Sala  did. 

I  want  to  extend  to  her  also  my 
deepest  sympathy.  They  were  indeed 
loving  partners  and  they  spoke  so 
often  of  their  daughter  Joy  and  their 
grandchildren  that  I  feel  as  if  I  know 
them  also.  And  a  special  place  in  my 
heart  tonight  goes  out  to  his  very, 
very  fine  brother  John,  whom  we  miss 
also  as  a  Member  of  Congress. 

So.  I  Just  hope  that  all  of  us  under- 
stand the  resi>onsibllity  we  have  now 
that  Phil  is  not  here  any  longer;  we 
have  the  responsibility  to  continue  the 
magnificent  legacy  that  he  had  for  us. 
We  still  have  some  woiii  to  do  in  terms 
of  progress  on  so  many  issues  that 
were  close  to  him.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Califomla. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Thank  you.  Don. 

A  few  months  ago  I  had  the  personal 
tragedy  of  losing  my  father.  And  at 
the  titae  when  you  lose  someone  close 


it  makes  you  realize  your  own  mortali- 
ty even  more.  A  few  days  ago  we  all 
lost  a  friend  and  virtually  a  father  to 
the  Califomla  delegation.  Again  I  was 
struck  by  how  mortal  we  are  and  how 
short  the  timeframe  is  that  we  live  on 
this  Earth,  the  time  to  make  a  contri- 
bution to  our  fellow  human  beings. 

We  will  hear  a  great  deal  today  and 
in  days  to  come  about  all  that  Phil 
did;  his  accomplishments,  good  woiiE. 
unique  style,  his  energy.  But  there  is 
only  one  thing  that  really  mattered, 
there  really  is  only  one  thing:  And 
that  is  the  fact  that  he  cared. 

On  a  personal  basis  he  cared  for  his 
fellow  Members. 

His  every  concern,  his  every  thought 
was  often  for  his  colleagues,  their  dis- 
tricts; indeed  Phil  I  think  knew  some 
of  our  districts  better  than  many  of  us 
did.  He  scolded  those  when  he  thought 
we  were  wrong;  he  praised  us  when  he 
thought  we  were  right.  Yes,  his 
manner  was  abrupt,  but  what  you  saw 
was  what  you  got.  There  was  not  any- 
thing hidden  in  his  mannerisms  or  in 
his  statements.  He  often  would  say  to 
me.  "If  I  am  shouting  at  you.  It  means 
I  love  you."  And  no  one  could  shout 
the  way  Phil  could. 

On  a  public  basis  he  also  cared  and 
he  brought  that  care  to  his  work.  He 
hated  those  that  did  not  care.  I  think 
that  was  the  one  thing  you  could  see 
in  Phil.  If  you  did  not  care  for  what 
you  were  doing,  that  is  what  aggravat- 
ed him  more  than  anything  else.  He 
wanted  you  to  care. 

Being  a  Congressman  was  to  him  not 
Just  a  title,  not  just  a  position;  it  was  a 
name  that  gave  you  the  ability  to  do 
things,  to  accomplish  things.  And  ac- 
complish he  did.  Whether  it  was 
parks,  recreation,  tremendous  land- 
mark legislation  for  poor,  the  blind, 
the  disabled,  the  downtrodden;  in 
every  sense  he  was  a  warrior  who 
cared. 

With  his  death,  to  some  extent, 
comes  the  end  of  an  era  in  this  institu- 
tion. This  institution  has  had  large 
pervasive  personalities  who  have  been 
a  part  of  it  for  a  long  time.  Yet  with 
Phil's  death  I  think  comes  the  end  of 
that  kind  of  era. 

So.  to  his  wife  and  to  his  family  and 
his  brother  John,  my  wife  and  I 
extend  our  deepest  sympathies.  And  I 
would  just  say  this,  it  was  a  comment 
said  to  me  when  my  father  died:  The 
person  may  be  gone,  but  the  relation- 
ship never  ends.  And  his  memory  of 
caring  wiU  forever  be  our  guide  to  the 
future. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  COELHO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 
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Phil  Bubtom  wms  a  big  man  in  many 
ways.  We  have  heard  here  today  about 
many  of  his  accomplishments.  I  knew 
Pko.  from  a  different  perspective,  in 
that  Phil  felt  so  strongly  about 
friendship,  he  felt  so  strongly  about 
m«Hny  sure  that  those  people  that  he 
loved  and  cared  for  knew  it  and  he  was 
willing  to  go  out  of  his  way  to  do  those 
things  to  be  helpful  and  of  assistance. 
In  my  short  time  as  a  Member,  and 
in  some  troubling  times  that  I  have 
had,  he  was  willing  to  come  forth  and 
provide  guidance  and  support  when 
others  did  not  know  or  care.  His  com- 
passion for  others  not  only  for  our  col- 
leagues, but  his  compassion  for  the 
poor  and  his  compa^on  for  people 
who  could  not  defend  themselves,  is 
the  thing  that  brought  about  his  un- 
timely death. 

He  was  so  committed  to  righting  so 
many  wrongs  that  he  did  not  really 
care  about  taking  care  of  his  personal 
being. 

This  is  the  type  of  thing  that  made 
Phil  Burton  the  character  and  the 
person  that  he  was. 

So   many    things   have   been    said 
about  him  and  so  many  things  will  be 
written  about  him:  but  as  I  said  earlier 
today.  Michael  Barone's  column  in  the 
Washington     Post     this     morning— I 
would  hope  that  all  of  our  colleagues 
would  read  it— probably  said  it  better 
than  anybody.  I  know  that  Michael 
was  a  close  friend  of  Phil's.  He  con- 
cluded his  column  by  saying  some- 
thing that  all  of  us  in  public  office 
would  like  to  have  said  about  us  at 
some  point.  And  I  would  like  to  read  it 
here  and  conclude  my  remarks  with  it: 
"Tou  may  or  may  not  agree  with  what 
he  did  but  you  have  to  agree  he  made 
a  difference."  And  he  did. 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  12. 1983] 
PHnup  BmrroH.  1026-1983 
(By  Michael  Barone) 
He  seemed  larger  than  life,  in  the  literal 
sense:  he  had  huge  shoulders,  a  huge  head 
and.  most  important,  a  huge  voice.  Phil 
Burton  will   probably  be  remembered  by 
many  of  his  colleagues  in  the  House  bellow- 
ing with  rage,  furious  that  others  were  not 
following  his  lead,  pushing  a  bill  or  an 
amendment   or   a   resolution   through   by 
something  that  looked  like  brute  physical 
force.  Others  will  rememl)er  him  as  the  ar- 
chitect of  the  partisan  redistricting  plans 
which  on  three  occasions  he  got  the  Califor- 
nia legislature  to  pass. 

But  he  was  more  than  a  brawler  he  was 
one  of  the  most  productive  national  legisla- 
tors of  his  generation.  His  achievements  In- 
clude: the  1978  national  parks  bill,  which 
created  or  expanded  34  parks.  12  wilderness 
areas,  eight  scenic  rivers  and  four  national 
traUs;  the  Supplementary  Security  Income 
program,  which  augments  the  income  of  4 
million  aged,  blind  and  disabled  people;  the 
black-lung  compensation  program  for 
miners:  w»r«T'g  strikers  eligible  for  food 
■tamps;  increasing  the  minimum  wage  from 
$2.30  to  $3.3S. 

Inside  the  House,  Burton  engineered  the 
abolition  of  the  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  and  the  institution  of  the  prac- 
tice whereby  the  Democratic  Caucus  elects 


all  committee  chairman  by  secret  ballot.  He 
was  not  the  only  person  who  worked  to 
prtxluce  these  results,  but  without  him 
most— perhaps  all— would  not  have  hap- 
pened. 

He  did  ail  these  things  against  the  odds, 
and  without  much  publicity.  When  he  came 
to  Congress  In  1965,  he  was  on  the  farthest 
left  wing  of  the  House;  he  opposed  the  war 
in  Vietnam  even  then.  But  he  was  also  a 
skilled  vote-counter,  an  Instinctive  builder 
of  unlikely  alliances  and  a  master  of  leglsla- 
UvedetalL 

He  was  not  much  known  to  the  world  out- 
side Washington  and  his  district  In  San 
Francisco:  his  hot  style  did  not  come  across 
well  on  the  cool  medium  of  television.  He 
had  a  taste  for  accomplishing  things  by  sur- 
reptitious means,  and  sometimes— as  on  re- 
districting— he  gloated  too  much  over  his 
cleverness  for  his  own  good. 

Three  things  stand  out  from  his  record. 
First,  he  cared  about  poor  people,  and  mil- 
lions of  them  today  are  receiving  aid  be- 
cause of  his  efforts.  He  concentrated  less  on 
symbolic  efforts  than  on  channeling  very 
large  sums  of  money  to  those  he  considered 
In  need.  Second,  he  succeeded  legislatively 
because,  in  a  town  where  so  many  people 
read  one-page  briefing  papers  before  going 
into  crucial  meetings,  he  took  the  trouble  to 
learn  the  details.  He  liked  to  boast  that  he 
knew  more  atwut  welfare  policy  and  nation- 
al parks  and  California  redistricting  than 
anybody  else,  and  he  probably  did.  Finally, 
despite  adversity,  even  after  losing  the 
House  majority  leadership  by  one  vote  in 
1976.  he  never  quit  working  or  fighting  for 
what  he  believed  in. 

Tou  may  or  may  not  agree  with  what  he 
did.  but  you  have  to  agee  he  made  a  dlff er- 
enoe. 

D  1900 

Bftr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Calif omia. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  Phil 
would  complete  the  process  of  forging 
a  decision  in  the  delegation  he  would 
say.  "Now  we  are  going  to  go  in  there 
and  do  it  Quaker  style." 

And  it  seems  like  we  are  sitting 
around  here  like  the  Society  of 
Friends  of  Phil  Bttrton  speaking  out 
when  we  feel  the  need,  doing  it 
Quaker  style. 

There  are  a  lot  of  things  on  the  list 
of  accomplishments  of  Phil  Bxirton. 
The  redwoods.  Tahoe  National  Parks, 
and  general  black  limg.  SSI  food 
stamps,  but  they  all  seem  so  trite  and 
in  retrospect  so  small  in  comparison  to 
the  size  of  the  man  involved,  because 
he  really  transcended  the  issues. 

He  was  a  work-a-day  legislator.  He 
knew  how  to  get  things  done.  He  was 
not  a  pontif icator.  not  an  intellectual- 
izer  like  so  many  of  his  political  phi- 
losophy are  criticized  for  being. 

He  was  not  a  floor  man.  He  was  a 
man  who  sat  in  his  office  and  used  the 
telephone  like  a  musical  instrument. 
And  he  could  accomplish  more  in  an 
afternoon  than  people  who  had  spent 
a  lifetime  working  on  the  same  issue. 

For  many  of  us  who  were  among  the 
younger  generation  of  California  Con- 
gressmen he  was  a  protective  father 


trying,  despite  the  objections  that  we 
all  had  on  a  regular  basis,  to  provide 
some  discipline  to  the  kids,  to  try  to 
bring  order  out  of  the  chaos  that  we 
all  kind  of  liked  to  create.  In  the  popu- 
lar song  that  we  hear  so  often  today, 
we  all  felt  his  thundering  velvet  hand. 
I  think  he  believed  he  could  some- 
how mold  us  all.  to  protect  us.  to  send 
us  on  our  separate  ways  to  wherever 
he  felt  It  appropriate  for  us  all  to  seek 
oiur  fortunes.  And  he  often  did  it  de- 
spite our  efforts  to  frustrate  him. 

In  reapportionment,  for  example,  he 
was  so  often  spending  his  time  at- 
tempting to  argue  logic  to  people  who 
did  not  ever  understand  their  own  self- 
interest.  And  he  did  it  tirelessly  and 
with  great  effect. 

He  was  a  truly  historic  figure  in  the 
House,  leaving  an  impact  through  pro- 
grams on  many  people  across  the  land, 
in  fact,  across  the  world.  But  I  think 
perhaps  more  importantly,  he  left  a 
mark  on  a  legislative  process  that  will 
outlive  him  as  it  will  outlive  us  all.  He 
made  this  place  a  more  democratic 
House,  with  a  small  "d."  He  in  fact 
made  certain  that  the  phrase,  "Here 
the  people  govern."  could  find  renewal 
in  our  times. 

We  were  all  fortunate  to  have  loved 
or  been  befriended  by  or  known  or  just 
observed  this  whirlwind  of  a  man.  who 
gave  so  much  of  himself  to  his  country 
and  to  all  the  world. 

And  so  I  can  only  conclude  by  saying 
I  was  fortunate  to  have  known  him.  to 
have  served  with  him.  to  have  ob- 
served and  hopefully  learned  a  little 
from  him  and  I  would  like  to  simply 
offer  my  condolences  to  Sala  and  to 
John  and  to  the  rest  of  his  f aunily. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
tragic  news  of  Phil  Burtoh's  death 
has  touched  us  all  very  deeply.  It  was 
a  shock  to  hear  of  his  passing,  and  this 
Nation  truly  mourns  a  man  who  did  so 
much  for  so  many. 

Phil  Burton  was  elected  to  this 
body  in  1964,  and  became  deeply  in- 
volved in  many  areas  of  legislation  of 
benefit  to  the  American  people.  His 
untiring  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  many 
necessary  environniental  concerns  of 
this  Nation  must  have  given  him  much 
pleasure  when,  in  1978,  legislation  he 
engineered  culminated  in  the  creation 
of  over  100  parks  around  the  country. 
Phil's  contribution  on  his  assigned 
committees  showed  us  his  compassion 
and  caring.  He  assisted  in  the  passage 
of  legislation  on  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  which  raised  the 
minimum  wage,  and  in  improving  the 
benefits  for  the  elderly  and  the  dis- 
abled. His  work  on  the  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee  is  legendary, 
and  on  many  environmental  matters.  I 
looked  to  him  for  guidance.  While  we 


differed  both  politically  and  philo- 
sophically, it  was  in  these  areas  where 
I  felt  dose  to  him  and  those  issues  on 
which  he  labored  so  long  and  hard. 

His  respected  leadership  role  in 
these  efforts  led  Phil  to  take  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations  Subcommittee  in  1981. 
Having  done  so  much  on  the  Interior 
Committee  as  a  subcommittee  chair- 
man, his  switch  to  this  subcommittee 
meant  that  his  work  to  Improve  labor 
conditions  was  certain  to  achieve  the 
same  heights  as  his  efforts  on  behalf 
of  environmental  legislation. 

Not  long  ago,  Phil  and  I  attended  a 
labor  meeting  at  which  local  officials 
from  my  district  were  in  attendance. 
Phil's  keen  mind  was  quick  to  recall  a 
vote  I  had  cast  in  favor  of  a  labor 
reform  bill  he  had  worked  on.  and  was 
only  one  indication  where  his  unusual 
gift  for  detail  only  added  to  his  repu- 
tation. 

I  Join  many  of  my  colleagues  in  ex- 
pressing our  condolences  to  his  wife. 
Sala.  his  family,  and  his  brother,  our 
former  colleague,  John  Burton.  I  hope 
it  Is  of  some  consolation  that  others 
share  in  their  grief. 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Bar.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
first  time  I  met  Phil  Burton  was  in 
April  of  1974  and  I  was  a  candidate  for 
Congress.  I  came  back  here  to  visit  and 
seek  advice;  and.  of  course.  I  dropped 
in  to  see  Phil  Burton. 

He  gave  me  that  advice.  He  was  a 
little  rough  and  gruff,  and  asked  why  I 
wanted  the  Job.  And  sometimes  now  I 
guess  I  wonder.  But  he  gave  me  good 
advice  and  I  foUowed  that  advice. 

A  couple  of  months  later  I  became 
the  Democratic  nominee  in  June.  And 
a  few  days  after  the  election  I  got  a 
letter  in  the  mail.  The  letter  was  from 
Phil  Burton,  congratulating  me  on 
my  nomination,  and  it  had  a  political 
contribution  in  it  and  I  gratefully  re- 
ceived that  contribution. 

And  then  a  few  more  months  went 
by  and  in  November,  on  election  night, 
in  the  midst  of  my  celebration  of  victo- 
ry, somebody  pulled  me  to  the  side 
and  said.  "Tou  have  got  a  telephone 
call."  And  that  telephone  call  was 
from  Congressman  Phil  Burton. 

Well,  he  did  that  for  more  than 
Jerrt  Patterson.  He  did  that  for  a  lot 
of  other  Members  whom  I  see  around 
this  room,  and  others  who  are  not 
here.  And  that  is  what  made  Phil 
Burton  really  special.  He  will  be 
missed  more  than  I  think  any  other 
single  Member  of  Congress  would  be 
missed  were  he  or  she  absent.  And 
that  is  because  he  was  uniquely  able  to 
combine  desire  to  do  the  right  thing 
with  the  ability  to  get  it  done.  No  one 
was  more  committed  to  conservation 
of  the  environment  on  the  one  hand 
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and  yet  Jobs  and  the  poor  on  the  other 
hand. 

He  managed  to  put  together  legisla- 
tion that  saved  Jobs  and  saved  the  en- 
vironment, all  at  the  same  time. 

Phil  Burton's  leadership  came  not 
from  being  in  the  leadership,  but  from 
his  ability  to  lead.  It  did  not  come 
from  seniority,  it  came  from  working 
harder  than  most  of  the  rest  of  us  ever 
worked.  It  came  from  a  very  brilliant 
mind,  able  to  comprehend  complex  de- 
tails of  legislation  and  what  it  affect- 
ed, and  whom  it  affected. 

Phil's  complete  fascination  with  the 
political  process  with  legislators  like 
all  of  us  and  his  knowledge  of  our  dis- 
tricts even  enabled  him  to  forge  work- 
ing minorities  on  issues  and  bills  that 
most  of  us  would  have  simply  written 
off.  He  was  bright,  he  cared,  he  got 
the  Job  done.  And  there  is  a  great  big 
hole  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
that  cannot  be  filled  by  anyone  else. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  subject  of  my 
special  order,  the  life,  character,  and 
public  service  of  the  late  Honorable 
PHrLLip  Burton. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MiNETA).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia? 
There  was  no  objection. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE 
HONORABLE  PHILLIP  BURTON 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  California  (Mrs. 
Boxer)  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
family  of  Prillif  Burton  has  suffered 
a  terrible  loss  with  his  premature  pass- 
ing. 

To  his  wife  and  total  partner.  Sala 
H^^urton.  and  her  family  I  send  my 
'  Tjeepest  sympathies. 
•  *ro  his  mother  and  brother.  Bob. 
who  has  such  pride  in  his  great 
achievements.  I  send  my  deepest  sym- 
pathies. 

To  his  brother.  John,  who  was  his 
closest  colleague  and  friend.  I  send  my 
deepest  sympathies. 

And  to  San  Francisco,  which  he  rep- 
resented with  a  passionate  love,  and  to 
/this  body  in  which  he  served  with  such 
distinction,  I  send  my  deepest  sympa- 
thies. 

But  it  does  not  stop  there.  The  loss 
of  Phillip  Bttrton  will  be  felt  not  Just 
by  those  who  knew  him  but  by  those 
many  Americans  who  have  benefited 
from  his  work. 

Phillip  Burton  was  dedicated  to  im- 
proving the  lives  of  all  Americans.  In 
1966.  as  a  Member  of  this  body,  he 


wrote  legislation  extending  the  mini- 
mum wage  to  6.5  million  previously 
uncovered  woiicers:  in  1974  he  led  the 
fight  for  the  Supplemental  Security 
Income  Act.  guaranteeing  income 
maintenance  to  4  million  aged,  blind, 
and  disabled  Americans. 

In  1978.  he  managed  legislation  ex- 
tending the  minimum  wage  and  in- 
creasing it  from  $2.30  to  $3.35. 

Many  times  Phillip  Bttrton  did  his 
work  without  any  publicity  and  some- 
times he  took  on  issues  which  went 
beyond  his  district  but  concerned  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  working 
person.  Such  a  case  occurred  in  1969 
when  Phillip  Bttrton  argued  for  in- 
cluding black  lung  compensation  pro- 
visions in  the  Coal  Safety  Act.  Carl 
Perkins,  then  Chidr  of  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee,  said  at  that 
time: 

Mr.  Burton  has  no  coal  in  his  congression- 
al district.  Tet  he  has  worked  day  and  night 
and  I  say  day  and  night  because  he  called 
me  at  midnight  to  clarify  and  resolve  the 
issues. 

That  bill  meant  much  to  the  health 
and  safety  of  coal  miners  and  their 
families  throughout  America  and  will 
have  lasting  effects. 

When  Phillip  Bttrton  took  on  the 
environment  as  an  issue,  the  environ- 
ment never  had  such  a  protector.  As  a 
spokesman  for  Friends  of  the  Earth 
said:  "The  Earth  has  lost  one  of  its 
greatest  champions."  In  1978  our 
former  colleague  managed  the  most 
sweeping  piece  of  environmental  legis- 
lation to  pass  Congress— tripling  the 
size  of  the  National  Trails  System, 
almost  doubling  the  size  of  the  WQd 
and  Scenic  Rivers  System,  and  more 
than  doubling  wilderness  acreage.  We 
have  felt  his  spirit  in  this  Chamber 
today  as  we  voted  for  his  California 
wilderness  bill.  The  Golden  Gate  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area.  35,000  acres 
from  the  beaches  of  San  Francisco,  50 
miles  to  Point  Reyes  in  Marin  is  his 
lasting  accomplishment.  The  GONRA 
is  really  Phillip  BTirton  Park. 

What  made  this  man  so  powerful,  so 
awsome,  what  made  him  such  a  giant? 
Not  his  wealth— because  he  shunned 
wealth:  not  the  trappings  of  power,  be- 
cause he  shunned  those  also:  not  his 
physical  presence,  although  his  physi- 
cal presence  was  Imposing.  What  made 
Phillip  Bttrton  so  powerful,  so  awe- 
some was  his  total  and  complete  dedi- 
cation to  the  public  interest.  No  one 
could  divert  ^im  from  that.  The  inner 
strength  of  his  conviction,  combined 
with  his  keen  intelligence  and  techni- 
cal skill  made  him  a  tower  of  strength. 

And  that,  my  colleagues,  is  some- 
thing we  must  learn  from  the  life  and 
times  of  Phillip  Bttrton.  I  will  dearly 
miss  the  privilege  of  serving  with  my 
friend  and  colleague  Phillip  Bttrton; 
I  will  dearly  miss  the  privilege  of  rep- 
resenting the  city  he  loved  so  well,  side 
by  side  with  Phillip  Bttrton.  I  will 
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dearly  mias  getting  a  telephone  call 
any  time  night  or  day  from  Phxlut 
BusToii  askinr  How  is  it  going  kid.  or 
stay  happy  in  your  work  kid. 

But  I  commit  myself  to  carry  on  his 
passion  to  preserve  and  protect  the  en- 
vironment: his  passion  to  protect  the 
vulnerable  people  in  our  society  who 
need  our  help:  his  passion  to  keep  the 
procedures  of  this  House  open  and 
fair,  his  passion  for  peace.  Pbilup 
BtntTOH's  contributions  wiU  be  felt  and 
remembered  as  long  as  there  is  an 
America. 

0  1910 
Mr.  DYMAUiY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentlewMnan  yield? 

Mrs.  BOXER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Calif  omia. 

Mr.  DYMAULT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had 
the  unique  privilege  of  serving  with 
Phillip  Buhtoh  in  the  California  As- 
sembly. In  fact,  he  convinced  the 
Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  Jesse  Unnih, 
to  put  me  on  the  Social  Welfare  Com- 
mittee, and  during  that  service  on  that 
committee.  Phil  would  say:  "This  bill 
is  good  for  Mervyn.  Dymally  votes 
aye."  And  so  enraged  I  was  that  I 
stopped  going  to  the  committee  meet- 
ings. Speaker  Unruh  called  me  and 
said:  "I  understand  you  have  quit  the 
committee."  I  said:  "Tes.  What  is  the 
purpose  of  serving  on  the  committee 
when  the  chairman  continues  to  vote 
for  you?"  He  said:  "I  think  you  better 
go  back,  because  he  is  continuing  to 
vote  for  you."  So.  needless  to  say,  I 
went  back. 

I  want  to  reminisce  about  my  pleas- 
ant experience  with  Phil  because  it 
brings  a  sense  of  personal  chuckle  to 
me.  On  that  committee  he  sent  out  AB 
15  with  five  lines.  It  went  over  to  the 
Senate,  which  was  sort  of  a  conserva- 
tive body  then,  and  came  back  to  the 
assembly  for  concurrence  with  79 
pages.  And  welfare  has  not  been  the 
same  in  California  since.  The  benefici- 
aries were  the  poor,  mothers  who  were 
heads  of  families,  children,  senior  citi- 
zens. In  fact.  Phil  thotight  it  was  de- 
meaning to  call  these  children  needy 
children.  He  changed  the  term  to  "aid 
to  families  with  dependent  children." 

In  1961.  the  black  community  waged 
a  campaign  called  Two-Four,  two  black 
Congressmen  and  f  oiur  members  of  the 
assembly.  In  those  days  Los  Angeles 
County  only  had  one  Senator.  Phil 
championed  that  cause,  and  out  of 
that  cause  came  the  district  which  is 
now  represented  by  Congressman  Otis 
Hawkihs. 

In  1971,  on  reapportionment,  I  hap- 
pened to  have  the  privilege  of  sharing 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Reappor- 
tionment, and  Phil  championed  again 
the  creation  of  a  district  which  was 
represented  subsequently  by  Yvonne 
Buite  and  now  by  Juliah  Dixoh.  And 
during  the  course  of  that  hectic  reap- 
portionment. 5  minutes  before  the  ad- 
journment, as  Phil  was  wont  to  do.  he 


came  to  me  with  a  conference  report, 
and  he  said:  "I  have  got  2  votes."  And 
I  said:  "Phil,  I  have  got  3.  and  I  am 
not  signing."  Phil  had  the  last  word 
on  my  refusal  to  sign  the  conference 
report  because,  as  Congressman 
Waxmam  would  tell  you,  he  did  not 
speak  to  me  for  the  duration  of  the 
special  session,  and  the  bill  passed 
without  a  word  to  me. 

Phil  in  1981  was  criticized  across  the 
State  for  what  some  termed  a  partisan 
rei4>portionment.  But  what  was  not 
reported  accurately  was  the  fact  that 
Phil  dedicated  himself  and  committed 
the  delegation  to  producing  districts 
for  Hispanic  candidates  to  run.  Out  of 
that,  we  have  two  safe  Hispanic  dis- 
tricts in  Los  Angeles  County,  but  he 
also  preserved  the  three  black  dis- 
tricts. 

I  recall  in  1967  there  was  a  special 
reapportionment  to  adjust  some  lines 
in  Congress,  and  I  was  in  New  York  at 
the  Metropolitan  Applied  Research  In- 
stitute. Phil  ordered  me  back  to  Cali- 
fornia. When  I  landed  in  the  Senate, 
the  President  pro  tem  told  me  the 
meeting  was  adjourned.  And  I  was  out- 
raged. I  called  Phil  and  I  screamed, 
and  I  said:  "Furthermore,  I  left  my 
coat  on  the  plane."  In  the  next  2  or  3 
days  I  received  a  check  from  Phil 
Burton.  My  wife  said:  "Are  you  going 
to  take  that  check?"  I  said:  "You  are 
right.  I  am  madder  than  hell  with 
him."  And  so  I  still  have  that  coat 
today,  and  I  shall  keep  that  coat  in 
memory  of  Phil  Burton. 

Phil  never  lied  to  his  colleagues.  He 
was  a  champion  of  minorities,  women, 
senior  citizens,  the  poor  worthing  men 
and  women.  His  wife,  Sala.  was  his 
partner.  To  them  I  share  my  very  deep 
sympathy,  to  his  daughter.  Joy.  and  to 
my  friends  John  Burton  and  Bob.  I 
think  we  will  all  miss  Phil.  Words 
cannot  adequately  express  my  very 
deep  sympathy  for  his  family. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  BOXER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Bfr.  BROOKS.  "hSx.  Speaker,  Phil 
Burton's  untimely  death  leaves  all  of 
us  who  knew  him  and  worked  with 
him  with  a  sense  of  deep  sadness,  and 
it  takes  from  the  House  one  of  its 
most  imposing  figures.  Phil  was  an  in- 
tense man.  because  he  cared  deeply 
about  the  important  issues  that  our 
National  Government  has  dealt  with 
over  the  past  two  decades.  He  was  a 
fighter  for  social  Justice,  for  programs 
to  meet  the  needs  of  o\ir  disadvan- 
taged citizens,  for  legislation  to  pre- 
serve our  environment,  and  for  the 
protection  of  our  Nation's  working 
men  and  women.  As  a  leader  of  the 
Democratic  Study  Oroup,  he  was  a 
key  force  in  shaping  that  organization 
as  a  leading  source  of  research  and  in- 
formation for  Members  of  the  House. 
Phil  also  played  an  important  role 
in  efforts  to  strengthen  our  ties  with 


our  allies  in  Western  Europe.  It  was 
my  pleastu«  to  work  with  him  closely 
in  his  position  as  leader  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  delegation  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Assembly,  when  he 
served  as  head  of  the  assembly's  politi- 
cal committee,  and  more  recently 
when  he  served  as  a  member  of  the 
U.S.  Standing  Committee  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Assembly. 

Above  aU  else.  Mr.  Speaker,  Phil 
Burton  loved  the  profession  of  politics 
and  the  building  of  coalitions  of  sup- 
port behind  an  issue.  Whether  he  was 
shepherding  a  national  parks  bill 
through  the  House,  offering  his  assist- 
ance in  California  redistricting  ma^ 
ters.  or  campaigning  on  the  streets  of 
San  Francisco.  Phil  Burton  pursued 
his  goals  with  enthusiasm  vigor,  and 
skill.  I  was  proud  to  have  Phil  as  a  col- 
league and  call  him  my  friend,  and  I 
will  miss  him.  To  his  beloved  wife. 
Sala.  his  daughter.  Joy  and  her  hus- 
band, his  two  grandchildren,  and  his 
brother,  our  former  colleague  John 
Burton,  I  extend  my  deepest  sympa- 
thy. 

D  1920 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  BOXER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

ISx.  LANTOS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  colleagues.  Phil  was 
my  neighbor  and  he  was  my  frlmd.  He 
was  a  virtuoso  and  he  was  a  pussycat. 
He  was  a  virtuoso  who  played  this 
House  with  a  degree  of  technical  bril- 
liance that  dazzled  the  most  accom- 
plished veterans  of  the  congressional 
process. 

But  he  was  a  gentle,  warm,  sensitive, 
lovable,  tender,  marvelous  human 
being.  He  had  a  narrow  spectnun  of 
interests.  He  only  had  three:  This 
planet,  its  people,  and  peace. 

What  he  has  done  to  preserve  and 
protect  the  magnificence  of  our  envi- 
ronment only  future  generations  will 
understand. 

His  compassion  for  people  was  leg- 
endary. Phil  never  had  time  for  the 
powerful  and  the  mighty,  but  he  was 
always  available  to  those  who  were  in 
trouble,  who  needed  him.  who  had  to 
have  this  giant  of  a  man  as  their 
champion  and  their  protector. 

My  wife,  Annette,  and  I  have  had  a 
very  special  privilege  of  Itnowlng  Sala 
and  Phil  as  a  team.  I  would  like  to  say 
a  word  about  that  team. 

I  do  not  think  in  the  history  of  this 
body,  there  has  ever  been  a  more  ef- 
fective partnership  for  compassionate 
and  caring  government  than  Sala  and 
Phil  Burton.  Annette  and  I  have 
watched  Phil's  pride  in  Sala.  Phil's 
caring  for  Sala.  Phil's  concern  for  this 
woman  who  was  so  much  a  part  of 

him. 


To  Phil's  family,  and  particularly  to 
Sala,  Annette  and  I  want  to  say  that 
we  love  you,  that  we  want  you  here 
with  us  because  Phil's  woric  must  be 
carried  on^ 

Mr.  MATSUI.  lix.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  BOXER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  MATSUI.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
woman  for  yielding. 

Vtt.  Speaker,  it  is  difficult  for  aU  of 
us  here  today  to  really  define  Phil 
Burton.  I  have  known  him  for  about  6 
years,  and  frankly,  I  have  been  think- 
ing while  these  other  speakers  were 
talking  about  Phil,  about  how  I  could 
describe  Phil  Burton. 

To  tell  you  the  truth.  I  really  cannot 
describe  him  this  evening,  and  I  do  not 
think  any  of  the  speakers  can  ade- 
quately describe  Phil  Burton. 

I  was  talking  to  a  Texas  colleague  of 
mine  this  morning  and  we  were  talk- 
ing about  how  tragic  it  was  that  Phil 
had  passed  away  on  Saturday  night.  I 
said,  "You  know,  I  still  can't  get  over 
the  fact  that  Phil  Burton  has  died  be- 
cause he  seemed  to  me  to  be  inde- 
structible." 

My  Texas  colleague  said,  "You 
know,  that  is  right.  Phil  Burton's 
death  took  me  about  the  same  way 
that  Lyndon  Johnson  took  me.  I 
looked  at  the  person  as  being  inde- 
structible and  actually  larger  than 
life." 

I  suppose  that  is  why  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult for  us  today  to  really  capture  the 
personality  and  character  of  Phil 
Burton,  and  that  is  because,  in  fact, 
he  was  larger  than  life. 

All  of  us  have  anecdotes  about  how 
Phil  touched  us.  Some  moments  were 
sad  and  other  moments  were  happy; 
sometimes  you  loved  Phil  and  some- 
times you  hated  Phil.  But  above  all, 
we  felt  that  Phil  had  compassion. 
Phil  had  compassion  for  aU  of  us,  for 
this  institution,  and  for  all  the  people 
of  this  country  that  he  served. 

Pets  Stark  a  little  earlier  talked 
about  Phil  Burton  contacting  him  or 
telephoning  him  about  1  month  ago 
because  he  had  a  problem  with  the 
supplemental  security  benefits.  Cali- 
fornia was  under  the  Federal  rules  al- 
lowed to  cut  out  about  $78  million  to 
the  aged,  the  blind,  and  the  disabled. 
In  our  Public  Assistance  Subcommit- 
tee, we  were  about  to  take  that  action. 

Phil  called  Prrz  Stark  and  I  up  one 
evening  about  6  o'clock  and,  as  you  all 
know,  it  was  in  February,  and  to  go  to 
Phil  Burton's  office  in  February  at 
night  was  very  difficult  to  do  because 
when  you  go  in  there,  it  is  freezing. 
Phil  usually  had  his  shoes  off,  and  by 
that  time  Phil  was  ranting  and  raving 
about  the  tragedies  of  the  day. 

But  PcTB  and  I  did  go  in  Phil's 
office  that  evening,  and  Phil  did.  in 
fact,  rant  and  rave.  The  temperature 
was  down  to  about  50  degrees,  and 
Phil  was  telling  us  how  important  it 


was  to  protect  the  poor,  the  blind,  and 
the  disabled,  those  who  would  have 
been  cut  out  If  we  would  have  passed 
the  amendment  under  the  SSI  propos- 
al. 

Well,  a  few  days  later  Pm  and  I  did 
come  up  with  a  solution.  Basically,  it 
would  have,  and  what  it  did  do,  was  to 
require  the  SUte  to.  in  fact,  pick  up 
that  $78  million  and.  in  fact,  the  blind, 
the  aged,  and  the  disabled  would  re- 
ceive additional  benefits. 

After  the  vote.  Pete  and  I  went  to 
Phil  and  we  said.  "Phil,  we  got  it;  we 
won  it."  And  it  was  really  due  to  Phil 
Burton's  help.  He  was  the  one  who 
put  the  formula  together.  He  was  the 
one  who  called  Bill  Thomas  and 
others  and  reaUy  put  this  proposal  to- 
gether for  us.  Phil  said,  "That  is  good. 
We  can  screw  the  new  Governor  of 
California.  We  will  teach  those  Repub- 
licans what  to  do." 

That  was  really  Phil  Burton.  Phil 
Burton  was  the  kind  of  person  who 
really  had  a  deep  commitment  to 
people  and  to  things  that  were  good. 
Tonight,  I  do  not  know  how  we  are 
really  going  to  do  without  Phil 
Burton.  I  keep  seeing  him,  and  many 
of  us  have  talked  about  this  today, 
during  the  lameduck  session  when  he 
tried  to  get  something  through  for 
San  Francisco  Bay  and  how  he 
thought  he  had  unanimous  consent. 
He  cut  a  deal  with  all  the  Republicans, 
and  he  was  on  the  floor  and  Floyd 
Fithlan.  who  was  leaving  the  House, 
objected,  and  how  Phil  ran  over  there. 

You  know,  when  Phil  ran,  his  legs 
moved  but  the  body  from  the  waist  up 
did  not  move.  So  it  looked  like  he  was 
Just  sailing  across  the  room.  He 
dropped  his  glasses  off.  and  he 
grabbed  Floyd  around  the  collar.  We 
were  all  sitting  back  there  at  2  o'clock 
in  the  morning  laughing  at  the  energy 
that  this  individual  had.  and  the  abili- 
ty that  he  had  to  be  involved  in  all  dif- 
ferent things. 

But  Phil  Burton  really  did  not  die. 
He  will  live  with  us  as  long  as  this 
body  and  as  long  as  the  men  and 
women  in  this  body  believe  In  Justice 
and  righteousness  and  peace.  So  we 
will  miss  his  presence,  but  his  legacy 
will  go  on.  And  we  will  not  miss  that 
because  he  taught  the  George  Mil- 
lers, the  HxNRT  Waxmans.  the  Vic 
Fazios  and  Tony  Coblhos  and  all  of 
us  what  is  right  and  wrong  in  the 
short  time  that  we  had  to  work  with 
him. 

I  want  to  express  my  condolences  to 
Sala,  and  Johnny  in  particular,  and  to 
the  Burton  family.  We  will  miss  Phil. 
but  he  will  remain  with  us  as  long  as 
this  institution  survives. 

D  1930 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mrs.  BOXER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 
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Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
express  my  profound  sense  of  loss 
upon  the  death  of  Phillip  Burton. 

In  the  course  of  our  lives,  we  occa- 
sionally encounter  people  whose  exist- 
ence seem  larger  than  life  itself,  im- 
penetrable by  the  mortal  force  which 
act  upon  us  every  day.  From  the 
moment  I  first  met  Pm  Burton,  I 
luiew  that  he  was  one  of  those  special 
"larger  than  Ufe  '  individuals.  Perhaps 
that  is  what  makes  his  sudden  death 
so  shocking  and  distressing. 

I  first  met  Phil  Burton  in  1972  on 
the  back  of  a  flatbed  truck  in  New 
York.  He  had  come  in  to  help  cam- 
paign for  my  friend  and  predecessor, 
and  his  close  friend  and  colleague  in 
the  House,  the  late  Representative 
WlUiam  P.  Ryan.  I  cherished  his 
friendship  from  then  on  and  enjoyed 
the  benefit  of  his  giildance. 

Before  I  came  to  Congress  in  1977, 1 
had  luiown  of  Phil  Buhtok  as  a  leader 
of  the  liberal  causes  in  which  I  had 
long  believed.  As  the  coiungeous 
leader  of  a  successful  fight  to  abolish 
the  House  Un-American  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, he  established  a  reputation 
among  legislators  as  one  who  not  only 
spoke  out  against  what  was  wrong,  but 
was  able  to  do  something  about  it.  As 
one  of  the  few  Members  of  Congress 
bold  enough  to  oppose  the  Vietnam 
war  publicly  as  early  as  1965,  he  built 
a  reputation  as  a  skilled  analyst  who 
did  not  accept  conditions  simply  as 
they  i^peared  or  as  others  wanted 
him  to  believe. 

In  succeeding  years,  through  the  six- 
ties and  seventies,  no  Member  of  this 
IXKly  accomplished  more  for  poor 
Americans.  His  list  of  legislative  ac- 
complishments reflects  the  totality  in 
which  he  dedicated  himself  to  the 
causes  of  the  needy: 

He  was  a  leader  in  formulating  the 
Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act;  he 
authored  the  Supplemental  Security 
Income  (SSI)  Act;  he  led  battles  to 
keep  the  minimum  wage  at  himiane 
levels:  he  authored  legislation  to  com- 
pensate miners  who  suffered  from 
black  lung  disease;  he  authored  legi^- 
tion  to  provide  overtime  protection  to 
blue-coUar  workers  who  were  not  pre- 
viously covered.  The  list  of  his 
achievements  is  a  very  long  one.  In  all, 
his  legislative  initiatives  made  life 
better  for  countless  millions  of  aged, 
disabled,  low-income,  and  woiklng 
people.  The  SSI  program  along  aided 
over  4  million  Americans  when  it  was 
enacted.  Through  such  programs  Phil 
BxTRTON's  legacy  outlives  him.  and  wlU 
likely  outlast  all  of  us  as  well. 

When  Phil  Bxtrton  turned  his  at- 
tention to  the  environment,  as  Chair 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  National 
Parks  in  the  95th  and  96th  Congress- 
es, he  forged  another  trail  of  legisla- 
tive successes  which  can  be  described 
as  heroic.  Under  his  leadership,  the 
subcommittee  reported  out  the  Omnl- 
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bus  Purks  Act  of  1978  which  tripled 
the  aiae  of  our  National  Trails  System, 
doubled  the  sise  of  our  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  System  and  doubled  the 
wUdemess  acreage  in  our  National 
Parks  System.  He  stewarded  passage 
of  the  Alaska  lands  biU  that  protected 
over  100  million  acres  of  land;  he  in- 
troduced legislation  to  f\md  the  ren- 
ovation of  urban  parks  and  recreation 
areas;  he  helped  shape  the  Historic 
Preservation  Act  into  what  it  is  today; 
and.  he  led  the  fight  to  limit  mining 
activities  in  scenic  wUdemess  areas. 

But.  even  this  long  list  of  legislative 
successes  did  not  exhaust  Phil  Bur- 
TOH's  relentless  drive  to  Improve  the 
himian  condition.  His  years  of  legisla- 
tive engagCTient  taught  him  that  the 
system  under  which  our  body  operates 
failed  to  provide  the  most  open  and  re- 
sponsive representation  possible.  He 
provided  much  of  the  leadership  to 
change  it. 

In  his  pursuit  of  affecting  reform  in 
our  committee  sj^tem,  he  demonstrat- 
ed a  mastery  of  procedural  issues  such 
as  had  rarely  been  witnessed  previous- 
ly. Perhaps  even  more  impressive  than 
his  achievements  was  his  strength  of 
character.  After  losing  a  hard-fought 
contest  in  1976  to  become  majority 
leader  by  one  slim  vote,  Phii.  BtntroH 
continued  to  attack  issues  with  undi- 
minished resolve  as  If  the  loss  had 
never  occurred. 

I  was  fortunate  to  sit  with  Phil 
Bdstoh  on  the  Education  and  Labor 
Cinnmittee  until  this  year.  His 
achievements  on  the  committee  were 
monumental  yet  he  sought  no  person- 
al accolades.  He  sought  only  to  provide 
those  who  most  needed  help  with  the 
support  they  needed  to  survive  and 
succeed  in  our  complex  and  challeng- 
ing society.  He  was  a  master  of  detail 
and  he  made  a  tremendous  difference. 
With  the  passing  of  Phttj.tf  Burtoh, 
I  have  lost  a  friend  and  a  true  inspira- 
tion. To  his  wife  Sala.  his  daughter 
Joy,  to  his  brother  John  and  to  all  of 
the  Burton  family  I  extend  my  love. 
They,  and  everyone  who  mourns  the 
death  of  this  great  man  and  leader, 
can  find  some  peace  and  solace  in  the 
knowledge  that  the  achievements  of 
Phillip  Bitrton  are  truly  larger  than 
life.  He  will  be  sorely  missed  by  the 
entire  Nation. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  BOXER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  LEHTINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  on  this  solemn  occasion 
to  Join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute 
to  Phil  Bubtom,  one  of  the  finest 
public  servants  ever  to  serve  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  concerns  to  which  Phil  dedicat- 
ed himself  read  like  a  laundry  list  of 
any  group  of  people  in  need  of  his 
help.  Those  who  will  miss  his  booming 
voice  and  gruff  manner  in  this  Cham- 
ber   include    environmentalists,    coal 


miners,  and  other  laborers,  gays,  the 
poor,  the  elderly,  the  sick,  the  dic- 
abled.  and  others  who  found  them- 
selves a  champion  in  Phil,  often  when 
no  one  else  was  willing  to  speak  on 
their  behalf. 

Phil  Bustoh  never  shied  away  from 
a  tough  fight.  In  fact,  he  seemed  to 
relish  them.  I  suspect  that  the  tough- 
est fights  were  those  he  enjoyed  the 
most.  He  seemed  alwajrs  to  be  able  to 
rise  to  the  occasion  and  was  at  his  best 
whenever  the  situation  demanded. 

At  a  time  when  many  people  in 
public  life  have  chosen  to  forget  about 
the  poor,  the  elderly,  the  disabled,  and 
the  disenfranchised.  Phil  Bxtrtoh  re- 
mained committed  to  serving  the 
needs  of  those  who  needed  his  assist- 
ance the  most.  His  commitment  and 
his  mastery  of  the  legislative  process 
remained  total,  and  though  deals  he 
might  make,  he  refused  to  compromise 
on  principle. 

Even  though  he  foimd  himself  last 
year  in  a  major  battle  for  his  congres- 
sional seat,  he  refused  to  knuckle 
under  to  those  who  told  him  either  to 
moderate  his  views  or  to  moderate  his 
language. 

Rather  than  forget  the  people  and 
the  issues  which  elected  him  to  office, 
his  dedication  to  serving  the  people  of 
his  district  and  the  people  of  Califor- 
nia caused  him  to  continue  to  expand 
his  interests  and  his  involvement  and 
never  to  diminish  his  tenacity. 

It  is  because  of  his  efforts  that  there 
is  now  a  national  park  in  the  Santa 
Monica  Mountains.  It  is  because  of  his 
efforts  that  miners  who  suffer  from 
black  lung  disease  today  receive  decent 
benefits  if  they  are  struck  by  that 
crippling  disease.  It  is  because  of  his 
efforts  that  the  elderly  were  assured 
of  a  cost-of-living  escalator  in  social  se- 
curity benefits.  These  are  only  a  mi- 
crocosm of  Phil  Burton's  efforts. 

I  want  to  Join  my  colleagues  who 
have  already  spoken  in  expressing  sad- 
ness and  condolences  to  Phil's  family 
and  especially  his  wife  Sala,  and  his 
daughter  Joy.  His  death  is  almost  im- 
possible to  believe  and  it  will  be  a  stag- 
gering loss  to  us  all. 

I  keep  thinking  I  see  Phil  in  the 
Chamber.  When  I  realize  that  I  do 
not.  I  remember  how  we  lost  one  of 
the  finest  legislators  who  will  ever 
serve  in  this  House. 

Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  BOXER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentlewoman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Phil  Bttrton's  death  Is 
a  great  loss  to  me  personally,  as  I  am 
sure  it  Is  to  many  of  my  colleagues. 

E^rery  new  Member  of  Congress 
seeks  our  senior  Members  who  can 
serve  as  mentors  and  models  as  one 
learns  the  ropes  here  in  Washington. 
Phil  Burtow  was  such  a  friend  to  me. 
He  taught  me  a  great  deal  about  how 


to  get  things  done  In  the  Congress, 
and  continued  to  serve  as  an  example 
for  me  throughout  the  next  few  years. 
He  taught  me  respect  for  this  institu- 
tion, and  when  I  needed  guidance, 
Phil  Burtoh  was  there. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  Phil's 
death  is  a  loss  for  the  average  hard- 
worldng  American,  for  those  who  be- 
lieve deeply  in  environmental  protec- 
tion, for  the  elderly,  and  aU  others 
who  often  feel  powerless  in  the  face  of 
the  bureaucracy  and  the  giant  wheels 
of  Government.  Those  causes  will  be 
weaker  without  Phil  Burtoh's  sympa- 
thetic voice  on  their  behalf,  but  they 
will  live  on  after  him.  His  friendship 
and  the  example  he  set,  however, 
cannot  be  replaced  and  will  be  deeply 
missed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  honor  Phil 
BxntTOif,  my  hope  is  that  we  will  all 
strive  to  live  up  to  his  example  as  we 
carry  on  the  work  he  began. 

lb.  BERMAN.  Vit.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  BOXER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  from  California  for 
yielding. 

Others  have  spoken  eloquently  to- 
night about  Phil  Burtons  legacy  to 
the  country  and  to  the  Congress.  I 
would  like  to  touch  on  what  he  has 
meant  to  me— and  I  say  this  without 
hyperbole,  he  has  had  as  profound  an 
effect  on  my  own  political  values  as 
anyone  I  have  ever  met. 

Phil  Burton's  commitment  to  the 
progressive  political  philosophy  was 
heartfelt,  enduring,  intense  and  all- 
consuming.  He  embraced  the  causes  of 
peace,  civil  rights,  elimination  of  pov- 
erty, environmental  protection,  civil 
liberties  and  the  rights  of  working 
people— and  excuse  the  expression- 
income  redistribution,  with  a  passion 
rarely  seen  in  elected  officials. 

His  work  in  the  legislative  process, 
both  here  and  as  a  California  State  as- 
semblyman, was  determined  totally  by 
these  goals;  and  as  everyone  who  knew 
him  could  attest,  the  legislative  proc- 
ess was  his  life. 

He  was  not  the  only  progressive  Con- 
gressman. He  was  not  the  only 
Member  of  this  body  to  care  about 
issues,  to  demonstrate  compassion,  to 
speak  out  in  support  of  controversial 
positions,  to  embrace  the  politically 
imembraceable;  but  where  he  left  the 
rest  of  us  behind  was  in  his  devotion 
to  the  advancement  of  the  progressive 
political  agenda  in  the  legislative  proc- 
ess. He  was  not  content  with  a  good 
vote  or  a  moving  speech.  He  mastered 
every  detail  of  his  legislative  program, 
every  technicality,  every  ramification. 
Knowing  full  well  that  good  speeches 
and  noble  intentions  count  very  little 
toward  legislative  victories,  he  button- 
holed colleagues,  orchestrated  Interest 
grbups,  struck  deals  and  overwhelmed 


others  with  his  knowledge,  his  passion 
and  his  personality. 

He  blended  his  idealistic  commit- 
ment with  a  willingness  to  utilize  an 
arsenal  of  productive  legislative  tactics 
to  achieve  monumental  accomplish- 
ments where  the  rest  of  us  would  have 
failed.  In  the  process  he  offended 
some  and  made  political  enemies:  but 
the  poor,  the  oppressed,  the  infirm 
and  future  generations  of  Americans 
are  far  better  off  because  of  his  work. 
About  how  many  of  the  rest  of  us  can 
the  same  be  said? 

He  was  not  one  who  ignored  the  in- 
dividual in  his  relentless  pursuit  of  the 
abstract.  On  countless  occasions  I  per- 
sonally observed  him  put  aside  a  legis- 
lative or  a  political  task  to  help  some- 
one in  need  of  assistance.  I  have  been 
a  personal  beneficiary  of  his  concern 
and  his  love.  He  was  my  teacher,  both 
by  example  and  by  design. 

To  his  bride.  Sala.  and  to  John  and 
to  Robert.  Sala.  of  course  was  a  partic- 
ipant and  a  partner  is  his  accomplish- 
ments and  a  confidant  and  a  consoler 
during  and  after  his  Infrequent  de- 
feats, my  very  deepest  sympathies. 

As  some  of  us  who  luiew  him  well 
and  wonder  how  he  mustered  up  the 
energy  to  produce  even  a  fraction  of 
what  he  produced,  now  that  is  gone.  I 
imagine  we  could  Just  sort  of  see  him 
leaning  over  and  instructing  us  to  lie 
operational. 

I  Just  find  it  ironic  and  sad  that  in 
the  excitement  of  being  elected  to  this 
wonderful  institution,  that  the  first 
chance  I  have  to  address  the  body  on 
any  subject  Is  on  the  passing  of  a  man 
who  I  had  hoped  to  spend  years  work- 
ing with  and  learning  from. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  lb.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentlewoman  jrield? 

Mrs.  BOXER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

li«r.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
sudden  loss  of  Phil  Burton  is  a  terri- 
ble shock.  A  vigorous,  dedicated,  and 
important  force  in  the  Nation's  life 
has  been  taken  from  us,  taken  from 
the  people  of  California,  whom  he 
served  so  well,  and  from  the  House  of 
Representatives,  which  he  loved  so 
dearly.  This  is  a  loss  to  this  Nation 
and  I  must  say,  it  is  a  great  personal 
loss  to  me.  I  considered  him  one  of  my 
closest  friends  and  mentors. 

I  first  met  Phil  when  I  was  a  young 
Democrat  at  UCLA  and  I  decided  to 
become  active  in  the  Democratic 
Party.  Phil  and  Sala  were  both  in- 
volved; John  Burton,  Howard  Berman, 
Merv  Dtmally,  so  many  other  figures 
in  California  politics  were  there  at 
that  time. 

Phil  developed  over  the  years  not 
only  a  goal  that  we  all  tried  to  achieve 
In  terms  of  public  service,  but  he  led 
the  way.  Many  of  us  are  here  because 
of  him.  In  a  very  literal  sense  because 
of  the  district  that  he  drew  or  the  way 
he  urged  us  to  campaigji.  but  also  be- 
cause he  showed  us  that  being  elected 


was  an  important  way  to  serve  our 
lives,  to  be  of  public  service. 

Words  are  an  inadequate  tribute  to 
Phil,  for  his  was  larger  than  life.  He 
brought  a  passion  to  the  practice  of 
politics  that  is  rarely  matched,  a  pas- 
sion that  drove  him  relentlessly  to 
pursue  the  causes  that  were  a  part  of 
his  life:  the  labor  movement,  civil 
rights,  the  Vietnam  antiwar  struggle, 
environmentalism,  and  political  re- 
form. In  each  he  was  a  leader  who 
never  abandoned  principle,  a  general 
who  could  never  accept  defeat  and  he 
was  victorious  so  very  often. 
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What  Phil  understood  so  well,  and 
what  marked  his  genius,  was  his  abili- 
ty to  exercise  power  on  behalf  of  his 
broad  and  unshakable  ideals.  It  was 
never  enough  for  Phil  to  simply  em- 
brace a  Just  and  worthy  cause;  his 
faith  had  to  be  transformed  into 
achievements. 

Phil  cherished  most  the  ability  to 
put  together  a  wall-to-wall  coalition 
that  was  unstoppable.  This  is  how  he 
put  together  legislation  on  behalf  of 
the  poor,  the  dispossessed,  and  the  de- 
fenseless. 

Phil  has  become  a  legend  in  his 
own  time.  He  was  a  legislative  giant. 
He  was  the  leader  of  the  California 
delegation.  He  imderstood  that  politics 
could  not  be  divorced  from  the  legisla- 
tive process.  He  never  saw  it  as  some- 
thing that  was  distasteful,  or  peripher- 
al to  the  idea  of  getting  legislation 
passed  and  achieving  public  policy 
goals.  He  had  the  political  savvy  of  the 
best  of  the  old  bosses,  yet  on  the  issues 
he  cared  most  about,  the  environment, 
the  cause  for  the  elderly,  the  poor  and 
the  disabled,  an  end  to  discrimination 
on  the  basis  of  race,  religion,  or  sexual 
orientation,  he  could  run  circles 
around  academic  experts  and  think- 
tank  specialists.  And  he  combined  this 
with  an  Integrity  and  personal  honesty 
unmatched  by  anyone  in  any  profes- 
sion. 

Phil's  legacy  will  shape  our  lives  for 
decades  to  come.  He  was  responsible 
for  so  much  legislation  In  so  many  cru- 
cial areas.  Phil  was  a  pillar  of  Ameri- 
can liberalism.  I  was  honored  to  be  his 
friend,  companion,  ally  and  colleague. 

He  was  a  giant  among  us  and  we  are 
diminished  by  his  passing. 

All  of  us  grieve  his  passing  and 
tender  our  heartfelt  sympathy  to  Sala. 
his  wife,  who  shared  with  him  both 
the  victories  and  losses  of  his  distin- 
guished career,  and  to  their  daughter, 
Joy,  and  to  Phil's  brothers,  John  and 
Bob. 

I  listened  to  the  reminiscences  of 
Merv  Dymally  which  triggered  in  my 
mind  the  events  that  we  had  shared 
over  the  years.  There  were  so  many 
reapportionments  we  had  in  California 
and.  of  course,  Phil  was  involved  in  all 
of  them. 
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I  was  the  reapportionment  chairman 
in  the  State  assembly  in  1971  and  one 
of  the  first  things  my  daughter 
learned  to  say  was  that  Phil  BxmTOH 
was  on  the  phone. 

He  developed  a  language  that  many 
of  us  will  speak  to  each  other,  and  it 
will  spark  in  us  a  memory  of  how  he 
enriched  all  of  us:  "to  be  operational." 
"to  be  happy  in  your  work,"  "you  are 
in  your  mother's  arms,"  "you  bet  your 
bippy  on  that." 

I  am  sure  as  we  think  alx>ut  him  we 
can  develop  a  whole  catalog  of  color 
that  he  added  to  the  English  language. 
We  wiU  all  miss  him  here  in  this  in- 
stitution and  I  will  very  much  miss 
him.  Janet  and  I  spent  many  hours 
with  Phil  and  Sala  and  cherished  and 
valued  the  friendship  that  we  have 
had. 

Mr.  ZSCHAU.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  jrield? 

Mrs.  BOXER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ZSCHAU.  Ui.  Speaker,  recently 
I  received  a  short  handwritten  note 
from  a  constituent.  It  closed  with  the 
request,  "and  don't  forget  the  litUe 
guy." 

Our  colleague  Phil  Burton,  whom 
we  remember  here  today,  never  forgot 
the  little  guy.  He  was  the  voice  for 
those  who  felt  they  had  no  voice. 

During  his  years  of  service  in  tills 
body,  Phil  Burton  acctmiulated 
power  and  earned  the  respect  of  his 
colleagues.  But  he  continued  to  be 
concerned  with  those  who  were  power- 
less and  those  who  in  many  cases  lost 
their  self-respect. 

Phil  Burton  and  his  work  wiU  long 
be  remembered  by  the  little  guys  of 
this  country.  They  will  remember  him 
because  he  never  forgot  them. 

I  thank  the  gentlewoman  for  jrield- 
ing. 

Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
gentlewoman  jrield? 

Mrs.  BOXER.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  California. 
Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
never  spoken  in  the  well  of  the  House 
before.  This  Is  Congressman  Esteban 
Torres'  maiden  congressional  speech. 
I  am  both  saddened  and  honored.  I  am 
saddened,  deeply  saddened  by  the 
death  of  my  friend,  Phil  Burton.  I  am 
honored,  higlily  honored  that  I  can 
use  this  first  opportunity  to  address 
the  House  to  pay  homage  to  a  legis- 
lator whose  accomplishments  are 
legend. 

Certainly  I  will  echo  what  many  of 
my  colleagues  have  said  here  today.  I 
can  remember  when  I  first  met  Phil 
Burton.  It  was  back  in  the  days  as  a 
young  Democrat  as  well,  and  my  first 
Democratic  Convention  in  San  Fran- 
cisco back  in  the  mld-1950's.  And  in 
my  career  as  an  autoworker  and  later 
as  an  autoworker  representative,  I  can 
remember  the  kind  of  work  we  did  to- 
gether in  formulating  and  of  working 
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for  common  legislfttton  In  the  State 

I  remember  him  best  for  his  un- 
equaled  ccmmiltment  to  the  working 
people  of  this  country.  He  was^  a 
master  legislator  who  used  his  innu- 
merable skills  to  help  people. 

Phillip  Buktow  battled  to  increase 
the  wHn<miim  wage.  He  stnigi^ed  to 
open  up  the  food  stamp  program  for 
the  hungry.  He  succeeded  in  enacting 
the  black  lung  compensation  program 
for  miners.  He  brought  the  aged,  the 
disabled  within  the  ranks  of  those  eli- 
gible for  welfare.  He  helped  establish 
a  cost  of  living  escalator  for  social  se- 
curity recU>ient8. 

There  are  and  will  continue  to  be 
lasting  memorials.  He  was  an  appropri- 
ate advocate  for  labor  issues  because 
he  himself  epitomized  the  hard 
woi^er. 

I  cannot  imagine  a  more  productive 
and  active  legislator  than  Phil 
BxntTOH  was.  His  keen  insights,  his  tal- 
ents and  his  personal  zest  quickly  es- 
tablished Phil  Bubtoh  as  one  of  the 
most  respected  Members  of  Congress 
in  this  generation. 

Phil  Burtoh's  commitment  to  excel- 
lence, his  courage,  his  vision,  his  ambi- 
tion for  other  people  are  all  qualities 
we  need  to  respect  and  to  emulate.  He 
did  not  merely  voice  support  for  great- 
er representation  of  women  and  mi- 
norities in  Congress  and  in  the  Califor- 
nia Legislature,  he  led  the  battles. 

He  is  probably  more  responsible 
than  any  other  single  person  for  the 
changes  that  have  made  this  House  of 
Representatives  an  open  and  resp<Hi- 
sive  body  today. 

I  mourn  his  loss  as  a  friend  and  as  a 
teacher.  I  remember  what  he  used  to 
call  me.  He  used  to  caU  me  Jefe.  a 
Spanish  word  for  boss. 

Can  you  imagine  Phil  Bvstoh  call- 
ing me  boss?  But  that  is  the  way  he 
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Biy  wife.  Arcy.  and  I  offer  his  wife, 
Sala.  and  his  daughter  Joy,  and  his 
family,  our  deepest  sympathies  and 
condolences. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  BAr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentlewoman  jrield? 

Mrs.  BOXER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
the  memory  of  Phil  Btthtoh,  a  dear 
friend  and  a  man  who  influenced  me 
greatly. 

In  all  his  legislative  combats,  the 
majesty  of  his  abilities  to  bring  Issues 
to  a  f  ociis  and  resolve  them,  in  his  in- 
telligence, toughness,  his  aggressive- 
ness, the  characteristics  which  was 
most  fundamental  was  his  compassion, 
his  crying  out  for  humanity  and  the 
Earth.  He  cried  for  those  who  suf- 
fered. He  was  what  I  admire  most,  a 
liberal  who  was  realistic,  a  compas- 
sionate man  who  in  the  hard  world  of 
politics  got  things  done. 

Mr.  ROSE.  Bir.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 


Mrs.  BOXER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  NorUi  Carolina. 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  experi- 
ence of  sitting  here  and  listening  first 
to  the  California  delegation  and  then 
other  close  and  dear  friends  of  Phil 
BxniTOif  is  an  experience  that  I  will 
long  remember.  What  occurs  to  me  in 
all  of  this  is  that  there  has  been  left 
us  a  bigness  that  we  really  do  not  im- 
derstand. 

If  you  will  examine  the  diversity  of 
the  lives  that  this  man  touched.  I 
think  we  can  begin  to  figure  out  what 
it  is  that  we  have  lost. 

Some  of  us  come  here  and  niuture 
shallow  interests  that  protect  us  in 
our  districts  and  at  home  and  often  we 
battle  among  ourselves  not  realizing 
that  there  is  a  much  bigger  picture 
and  a  bigger  game  at  stake  in  this 
place. 

I  am  not  sore  that  our  Founding  Fa- 
thers ever  anticipated  a  man  like  Phil- 
lip Btjrtok.  I  am  not  sure  that  we  will 
ever  see  his  kind  of  greatness  in  this 
place  again. 

It  is  fitting  he  should  be  buried  in  a 
park.  He  certainly  had  the  bigness  of 
all  outdoors. 

As  a  southerner,  you  can  imagine 
how  I  explained  to  North  Carolina 
that  I  was  for  Phil  Burton  for  majori- 
ty leader.  I  will  tell  you  about  that 
some  time. 

I  can  remember  him  frequently 
saying  we  should  have  a  couple  of  om- 
nibus bills  around  here  once  or  twice  a 
year  maybe  where  we  rolled  everybody 
together  and  got  everybody  on  board 
for  one  or  two  big  bills. 
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I  believe  that,  as  somebody  earlier 
said.  Phil  will  never  be  replaced.  The 
closest  thing  we  have  got  to  replace 
Pbol  is  Sala.  Those  of  us  that  know 
him  and  Imow  her.  know  how  much 
this  man  loved  his  wife  and  how  much 
he  cherished  her  and  how  strong  a 
partner  and  friend  she  was  for  him. 

In  closing.  I  have  heard  a  lot  of 
great  Phil  Bttrtoh  one  liners  here  to- 
night and  I  am  sure  that  right  at  this 
very  moment  Phil  Is  meeting  with  St. 
Peter  and  they  are  working  on  the 
little  "d"  St.  Peter  democrat  study 
group  but  we  will  learn  more  about 
that  as  he  reveals  it  to  us. 

But  a  few  one  liners  from  Phil  in 
closing:  All  politics  is  local.  You  are  a 
big  boy.  It  Is  on  the  level.  It  ain't  on 
the  level.  And  Just  do  what  is  right. 

We  are  going  to  love  this  man  as 
long  as  there  is  breath  in  our  body  and 
we  should  search  our  souls  to  find 
ways  to  learn  from  this  greatness  that 
has  been  among  us. 

Mr  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  BOXER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  BATES.  Congressman  Phil 
BtntTOH  was  an  incredible  legislator. 
leader,  and  defender  of  Just  causes. 


His  spirited  and  principled  defense 
of  the  interests  of  the  powerless  of 
America  will  long  be  remembered.  He 
befriended  my  wife.  Marilyn,  and  I.  He 
advised  and  counseled  me  and  I  know 
we  will  all  miss  him  and  I  will  miss 
him  very  much.  He  was  such  a  unique 
individual  who  left  his  mark  wherever 
he  went.  I  am  proud  to  have  served 
with  him  and  I  offer  my  condolences 
and  sympathy  to  his  wife  and  family. 
Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  BOXER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  providing  me  this 
moment  to  say  a  few  words  about  the 
man  who  I  believe  will  go  down  as  the 
single  most  effective  Congressman  the 
State  of  California  has  yet  produced. 
A  man  I  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
as  a  personal  friend  and  loved  very 
much. 

There  are  three  things  about  Phil 
that  you  noticed  immediately;  the  size 
of  his  character,  the  quality  of  his 
mind,  and  the  dimensions  of  his  heart. 
Phil  projected  himself  totally  into 
every  issue  he  became  Involved  with. 
He  never  simply  entered  a  room  like 
the  rest  of  us;  he  invaded  it.  It  was  im- 
possible to  ignore  him  or  go  around 
him.  You  had  to  face  him.  and  you 
had  better  know  your  stuff. 

Phil's  integrity  was  always  beyond 
question.  It  was  not  an  integrity  devel- 
oped based  on  any  logical  analysis  of 
how  one  ought  to  live.  Rather,  it 
sprang  from  deep  within  his  gut.  from 
the  very  core  of  his  being. 

Much  has  been  said  and  much  more 
will  be  said  as  the  legend  of  Phil 
Burton  grows  about  Phil's  unique 
style.  The  best  measure  I  believe  is  in 
the  results.  Phil  was  a  man  in  a  hurry. 
He  did  not  waste  time.  He  did  not 
mince  words.  And  he  did  not  have  time 
for  those  who  did. 

He  had  a  greater  capacity  to  absorb 
facts  than  anyone  I  have  ever  met.  He 
insisted  on  precision,  exactness,  and 
thorough  analysis.  The  legacy  is  re- 
markable. He  rewrote  rules  of  this 
House,  he  brought  Justice  to  people 
living  in  our  territories,  he  rebuilt  our 
National  Park  System,  and  he  re- 
vamped our  Nation's  labor  laws.  He 
did  this  at  great  personal  expense,  by 
throwing  himself  totally  into  solving 
those  problems.  He  always  sought  to 
help  the  powerless  who  needed  help 
the  most.  He  loved  to  tackle  the 
toughest  issues,  take  the  biggest  risks, 
and  play  for  the  highest  stakes.  He  ab- 
sorbed his  work  and  his  work  absorbed 
him  until  they  were  indistinguishable. 
In  the  end  he  paid  the  ultimate  price 
for  his  passion  but  none  of  us  doubt 
that  Phil  would  have  done  it  any 
other  way. 

Phil  Burton  like  the  giant  redwoods 
he  saved,  like  the  breathtaking  coast- 
line he  preserved  will  remain  for  a 


long,  long  time  as  an  important  part  of 
our  landscape. 

I  am  proud  to  have  been  his  friend 
and  eq>eciaUy  grateful  to  have  served 
with  him  In  this  institution  even  for 
this  brief  time. 

Phil.  I  know  you  are  happy  in  your 
work.    

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  BOXER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from^Oifomia. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentlewcnnan  for  yielding  and  for 
taking  this  time  to  pay  respect  to  our 
mutual  friend  and  colleague.  Phil 
Burton. 

I  could  not  help  today  but.  on  the 
floor  as  the  wilderness  bill  was  before 
us.  talking  about  the  fact  that  wherev- 
er Phil  is  looking  down  upon  us  from, 
that  he  was  probably  disappointed  be- 
cause he  loved  the  battle  on  the  floor. 
There  was  to  be  some  controversies; 
there  were  some  differences.  And  if 
there  was  a  person  in  this  business 
who  loved  to  get  into  the  middle  of 
that  kind  of  struggle— the  clatter  of 
the  shields  and  the  armor— that  was  a 
piece  of  that  which  he  cared  most 
about  in  this  process. 

In  1957.  it  was  iny  privilege  to  be  in- 
volved in  some  public  affairs  work  in 
San  Francisco  for  a  couple  of  years. 
But  that  year  I  went  to  a  park  in  the 
center  of  the  city  and  there,  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life,  saw  Phil  and 
Sala.  At  this  particular  gathering,  it 
was  not  Phil  speaking,  but.  rather. 
Sala.  And  the  issue  and  the  underlying 
philosophy  involved  in  that  meeting 
was  a  bit  different  than  a  lot  of  us 
would  think  of  as  standard  today,  lie- 
cause  for  years  and  years  and  years 
Phil  and  Sala  were  way.  way  ahead  of 
the  crowd  in  terms  of  the  kinds  of 
policy  change  and  progress  that  this 
country  needed  to  strive  for. 

Many  years  later,  after  I  went  to  the 
State  legislature.  Phil  here  in  Con- 
gress, I  had  the  questionable  privilege 
of  being  the  Republican  point  man  on 
reapportionment.  And  suddenly  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  get  to  know  Phil 
firsthand.  State  Senator  Bob  Beverly 
and  I  were  then  assemblymen  together 
and  roomed  together.  Phil  suddenly 
began  to  appear  on  our  doorstep  every 
evening.  I  mean  for  3  months  every 
evening.  He  would  share  ice  cream 
sodas  with  you.  eat  aU  the  food  you 
had  in  the  house,  he  talked  politics 
talked  about  public  affairs,  talked 
about  people,  needless  to  say  talked 
about  lines.  He  knew  more  about  reap- 
portionment; he  knew  more  about 
every  person's  district,  assemblyman. 
State  senator.  Congressman,  than  that 
individual  knew  about  their  own  dis- 
trict. Literally  he  would  call  you  on 
statistics  about  your  own  district  off 
the  top  and  say.  "You  had  better 
check  that  again." 

A  walking  computer  who  carried  out 
that  area  of  tough  political  responsi- 


bility like  nobody  else  before  him  and 
I  would  guess  nobody  else  after  him. 

More  importantly,  over  the  years  we 
have  had  a  chance  to  become  friends 
as  we  have  done  some  tough  battle. 
Phil  Burton  is  an  inspiration  to  any- 
body who  cares  about  this  process.  It 
is  not  good  enough  to  be  elected  to 
Congress  and  come  and  sit  in  the  com- 
mittee room  and  hope  that  the  tough 
issues  will  go  away.  You  need  to  cut 
out  your  areas  of  expertise,  do  some 
homework,  and  one  step  at  a  time 
effect  the  process. 

Phil  knew  that  by  instinct,  probably 
by  the  time  he  was  3  years  old.  He  was 
about  changing  our  system;  he  was 
fighting  every  step  of  the  way  for  the 
poor,  for  those  who  are  deprived  in 
our  society.  He  would  stand  back  for 
no  one  if  it  meant  the  possibility  of 
change  in  our  system. 

You  have  got  to  respect  Phil 
Burton  for  his  profession;  he  was  a 
pro.  absolutely  no  question— that  few 
of  us  have  met  an  individual  in  politics 
or  public  affairs  who  Is  more  commit- 
ted to  not  only  bringing  about  change 
but  insisting  that  the  process  be  re- 
sponsive and  operate  welL 
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Those  of  you  who  from  time  to  time 
have  been  in  discussions  that  talk 
about  the  fact  that  Phil  could  be  im- 
patient, could  be  Irascible,  he  absolute- 
ly could  not  stand  incompetence,  but 
all  of  that  was  because  he  expected 
people  to  work  at  our  Job. 

I  must  tell  you  that  from  this  Re- 
publican's view,  there  has  not  been  a 
Member  of  this  House  who  has  in  the 
past  made  a  greater  contribution  from 
our  State.  I  am  not  certain  theie  ever 
will  be  one.  I  consider  Phil  and  Sala  to 
be  friends.  I  was  shocked  at  his  pass- 
ing, but  as  I  thought  about  it  today, 
he  was  smiling  at  us  for  the  rather  in- 
competent way  that  we  handled  this 
process  without  him  and  his  presence 
on  the  floor. 

Bless  you  for  this  message. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  BOXER.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
like  all  of  my  colleagues.  I  was  deeply 
saddened  and  shocked  to  learn  on 
Sunday  of  the  death  of  Congressman 
Phillip  Burton.  Although  I  had  the 
privilege  of  serving  with  Phil  Burton 
for  only  a  few  months.  I  watched  for 
many  years  as  he  gave  our  Nation  un- 
faltering public  service. 

Phil  Burton  combined  his  superior 
political  skills  in  the  best  manner  pos- 
sible. In  this  body,  he  was  oftentimes 
aggressive,  but  he  was  aggressive  for 
causes  of  compassion.  Justice,  beauty, 
and  health.  He  was  a  partisan  Demo- 
crat, but  his  guiding  light  on  issues  of 
national  policy  was  always,  first  and 
foremost,  the  public  interest. 


Mr.  Speaker,  our  environment  has 
lost  one  of  its  strongest  and  most  tire- 
less defenders.  The  poor,  the  elderly, 
blacks.  Hispanics,  Asian  Americans, 
and  the  labor  movement  have  all  lost  a 
champion.  But  the  biggest  loser,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  America,  which  has  lost 
one  of  its  finest  public  servants. 

I  realize  my  speech  is  brief.  But 
there  is  no  need  for  me  to  eulogize  at 
length  the  achievements  of  this  man. 
My  words  pale  in  the  face  of  his  ac- 
complishments. I  only  hope  I  and  the 
other  freshmen  Members  of  this  body 
can  help  carry  on  the  causes  for  which 
Phil  Burton  fought. 

To  Phil  Bxhiton's  widow  and  family 
I  send  my  deepest  sympathies.  I  know 
they  grieve  at  the  maimitude  of  their 
unexpected  loss.  I  am  certain  my  col- 
leagues Join  me  in  sajring  that  our 
prayers  are  with  them  today  and  in 
the  weeks  ahead. 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  lix.  Speaker.  wiU 
the  gentlewoman  shield? 

Mrs.  BOXER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man fromOhio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  Mr.  ^leaker.  it 
was  a  wonderful  privilege  for  me  today 
to  be  with  Mo  Udall  in  charge  of  get- 
ting Phil  Burton's  California  wilder- 
ness bill  through  the  House  for  the 
third  time.  I  felt  some  trepidation  be- 
cause I  did  not  have  the  skill  of  the 
great  legislative  master.  Phil  Burton. 
But  his  spirit  carried  it  through  and 
carried  it  through  very  welL 

We  have  heard  such  eloquent  state- 
ments here  that  it  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  add  to  them,  and  yet  we  are  all 
grasping  to  get  somehow  a  feel  of  this 
man  who  even  in  life  seemed  bigger 
than  life,  who  was  a  man  of  such  tre- 
mendous interests  and  such  tremen- 
dous commitments,  so  many  commit- 
ments that  it  is  almost  impossible, 
thinking  of  him  afterward  to  begin  to 
grasp  what  Phil  did  and  what  he 
stood  for. 

If  there  is  one  thing  that  epitomizes 
it  in  my  mind  it  is  a  line  from  Gray's 
"Elegy  Written  in  a  Coimtry  Church- 
yard": Phil  refused  to  shut  the  gates 
of  mercy  on  mankind.  It  did  not 
matter  whether  it  was  the  people  of 
Bikini  who  were  the  victims  of  the 
atomic  testing  who  were  small  in 
number  and  helpless.  I  sat  with  Phil 
where  he  came  up  with  all  kinds  of  in- 
genious ways  to  see  that  these  people 
received  the  Idnd  of  Justice  and  recom- 
pense and  restitution  that  was  their 
due. 

Or  it  might  be  the  poor  in  Califor- 
nia. I  remember  being  in  Phil's  San 
Francisco  office  some  years  back  and 
he  showed  me  a  bill  that  he  helped 
pass  when  he  was  in  the  State  legisla- 
ture and  he  said.  "You  know  what 
that  bill  is  going  to  cost  the  people  of 
California  this  year— $1  billion. "  But. 
he  said,  "because  of  that  bill,  nobody 
is  going  to  starve  in  California."  Obvi- 
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oiuly  he  felt  a  very  deep  satisfaction 
over  that  blow  for  the  underprivileged. 
When  I  first  became  a  member  of 
the  House  Interior  Committee,  Phil 
found  out  somehow  that  I  was  inter- 
ested in  creating  a  park  in  an  area 
that  was  near  my  community.  He 
came  over  to  me  and  said,  "Tou  want 
to  get  your  parlc  bill  passed?  Here  is 
the  way  to  do  it."  And  he  told  me  how 
to  do  it.  And  in  due  course,  it  passed 
the  committee.  And  eventually  it 
passed  the  Senate.  Shortly  after  it 
passed  the  Senate,  I  ran  into  Phil  at 
the  White  House  at  President  Ford's 
Christmas  party.  He  said,  "Say,  how  is 
your  park  bill  getting  along?" 

And  I  said.  "Well,  it  passed  the 
Senate,  but  I  don't  know  whether  the 
President  is  going  to  sign  it.  The  Inte- 
rior Department  opposes  it."  He  said, 
"Come  with  me."  And  he  dragged  me 
through  that  tuxedo-clad  crowd  over 
to  Rogers  Morton,  our  now  deceased 
former  coUeague  who  was  then  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.  Phil  went  right 
up  to  the  Secretary  and  said,  "Now, 
Rog,  why  don't  you  give  John  his 
p«rk?"  And  then  he  nudged  me  to  get 
me  to  give  Secretary  Morton  the  argu- 
ments for  the  bill. 

At  the  time,  I  thought  Phil  was 
simply  trying  to  help  a  colleague.  But 
as  time  went  on.  I  became  astounded 
at  the  depth  of  Phil's  commitment  to 
protecting  our  natural  heritage.  Phil 
was  not  a  backpacker,  he  did  not  like 
to  go  out  and  rough  it.  Far  from  it. 
Often  I  wondered  what  the  wellspring 
of  his  commitment  was.  Perhaps  I  can 
explain  it  by  telling  a  story  that  some- 
one told  me  about  my  grandfather 
when  he  was  a  very  old  man.  in  his 
nineties.  He  had  given  some  land  years 
before  for  a  small  park  for  my  home- 
town. And  whenever  he  was  out  for  a 
ride— he  could  not  do  much  walking  in 
his  old  age— he  always  wanted  to  drive 
through  that  park.  And  one  day  the 
nurse  who  was  with  him  said,  "Mr. 
Seiberling.  I  understand  you  gave  this 
land.  It  must  be  very  valuable  today. 
Don't  you  miss  the  dividends  you 
could  have  earned?"  And  he  said,  "See 
that  family  picnicking  over  there?  Tou 
see  those  children  playing?  Those  are 
my  dividends." 

There  are  literally  millions  of  people 
today  who  are  enjoying  the  dividends 
that  Phil  Bubton,  in  his  labors  for 
humanity,  produced.  I  think  the 
number  of  lives  that  he  personally 
touched,  in  and  out  of  Congress,  are 
absolutely  uncoimtable,  and  yet  you 
and  I  know  that  they  are  there. 

And  I  think  it  is  a  happy  circum- 
stance that  his  wife  and  his  brother, 
John,  were  both  committed  to  and 
shared  the  same  goals  he  had  and  I 
look  forward  to  the  many  days  of 
sharing  with  them  a  furture  relation- 
ship and  I  know  my  other  colleagues 
do. 

It  is  not  the  ntunber  of  years  a 
perton  lives  that  matter.  It  is  what  he 


accomplishes  in  those  years.  By  that 
measure.  Phillip  Buhtoh  outlived  us 
all. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Just 
want  to  say  what  a  special  privilege  it 
has  been  for  me  to  share  this  moment 
with  my  colleagues  and  to  help  lead 
this  special  order  with  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Edwards)  and 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Coklho). 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE 
HONORABLE  PHILLIP  BURTON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Coelho) 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  comment  before  I  recognize  auiy 
of  my  colleagues  about  the  unusual- 
ness  of  what  we  are  doing  here.  We 
are  now  in  our  third  hour  of  tributes 
to  a  great  gentleman. 

In  the  19  years  that  I  have  been 
aroimd  this  great  House,  I  have  never 
seen  this  type  of  display  for  one  of  our 
departed  brothers.  I  have  checked  and 
this  is  one  of  the  longest  that  the 
House  has  ever  had  for  one  of  our  col- 
leagues. I  think  It  Is  very  fitting  that  it 
be  for  our  colleague,  Phil  Burton. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey). 

D  2010 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first 
thing  I  would  say  is  that  I  think  that 
if  Phil  Buston  were  here,  he  would 
want  things  to  be  lightened  up  a  little 
bit.  I  very  much  enjoyed  a  prior 
remark  made  by  someone  earlier  on 
the  floor  talking  about  the  bill  which 
passed  today.  And  he  said.  "You  know, 
you  can  bet  that  if  Phil  Burton  had 
known  he  was  going  to  die,  he  would 
have  had  a  whole  lot  more  in  that 
bill."  I  think  that  is  absolutely  true. 

When  I  think  of  Phil,  there  is  not 
any  one  thing  that  stands  out  except 
Sala.  I  guess,  because  he  was  literally 
involved  In  so  many  things.  When  I 
first  came  here  he  was  involved  pas- 
sionately in  civil  liberties  issues,  the 
old  HUAC  Committee,  the  Vietnam 
war,  he  was  involved,  as  everybody 
said  today,  in  the  environments,  in 
parks,  worker  health,  congressional 
reform,  SSI,  medicaid  reapportion- 
ment. 

I  performed  the  same  duty  for  the 
Democrats  in  Wisconsin  in  the  last  2 
reapportionment  cycles  that  Phil  per- 
formed for  the  California  Democrats, 
and  yet,  so  help  me  Ood.  Phil  would 
come  to  me  during  each  of  those  Wis- 
consin reapportionments,  and  he 
would  know  almost  as  much  about 
what  we  were  doing  in  Wisconsin  as  he 
knew  about  what  he  was  doing  in  Cali- 
fornia. He  would  ask  me  what  I  was 
doing  for  Bob  Kastxnmeicr  and  what 
we  were  doing  about  Grant  County 
and  what  we  were  doing  about  cities  in 


Wisconsin  that  I  did  not  know  any- 
body had  ever  heard  of.  Yet  he  had.  I 
realized  afterward  that  part  of  that 
was  because  he  had  lived  part  of  his 
life  in  Milwaukee.  He  had  grown  up 
there  along  with  Ab  Mikva  and  Pbte 
Stark. 

I  guess  I  would  have  to  say  that 
Phil  Burton  was  probably  the  most 
complicated  man  I  have  ever  known  in 
my  life.  I  told  George  Miller  here 
earlier  that  I  think  Phil  would  prob- 
ably gag  if  he  heard  sugary  eulogies 
tonight.  He  would  say.  "Lay  it  all  on 
the  table,  baby."  And  one  last  time  he 
would  want  it,  warts  and  all. 

My  relationship  with  Phil  I  think 
was  a  lot  like  he  was;  it  was  up  and  it 
was  down,  depending  upon  what  we 
were  dealing  with  at  the  time. 

I  think  of  him.  I  guess,  in  association 
with    Bob    Kastenmeier.    The    first 
Member  of  the  House  I  ever  met,  out- 
side   of    the    Wisconsin    delegation, 
before  I  was  elected  was  Phil  Burton. 
I  went  over  with  Bob  to  the  old  rotun- 
da, now  the  Democratic  Club.  I  was  in 
here    in    January    1969,    desperately 
looking  for  money.  I  was  running  in  a 
special  election  on  April  Fool's  Day  in 
1969.  And  Phil  was  there  with  Bob, 
and  Phil  was  showing  the  same  solicit- 
ous concern   for  candidates  for  the 
House  that  he  became  legendary  for 
later  on  in  his  career.   He  told  me 
places  where  he  thought  I  could  get 
money,  and  after  I  was  elected  said  ap- 
pointed to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, he  literally  knew  the  age,  the 
life  expectancy,  and  the  career  inter- 
ests and  how  long  Members  intended 
to  stay  here  for  almost  every  single 
person  on  every  single  subcommittee 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee.  He 
told  me  which  subcommittees  I  ought 
to  get  on  if  I  wanted  to  be  a  subcom- 
mittee chairman  before  I  was  108.  It 
was  an  incredible  performance. 

I  guess  I  also  remember  him  very 
much  at  the  New  Year's  Eve  parties 
that  Bob  Kastenmeier  would  have 
every  year.  He  would  have  people  like 
Don  EDVt^AROs,  Mo  Uoall  and  Bob  Eck- 
harot  there,  and  we  would  solve  all  of 
the  problems  of  the  session  at  every 
New  Year's  Eve  party.  He  would  get 
mad  at  somebody  before  the  night  was 
over  but  patch  it  up  in  about  20  min- 
utes. They  were  always  good  times. 

I  loved  working  with  him  in  the 
DSG  on  congressional  reform  because, 
first  of  all.  we  cared  about  the  same 
Issues,  and  we  wanted  about  the  same 
thing.  You  could  always  get  to  the 
bottom  of  It  with  Phil  because  you 
knew  in  about  8  seconds  that  he  would 
see  what  the  power  imperatives  and 
the  power  relationships  were  in  those 
issues,  and  all  of  the  other  issues 
would  sort  of  be  cast  aside.  He  had  an 
instinct  for  power  and  an  understand- 
ing of  the  power  relationships  in  this 
House  that  I  think  was  truly  uncanny. 


I  WM  talking  to  a  person  who  was  a 
new  appointment  to  the  Steering  Com- 
mittee this  time,  and  she  was  telling 
me.  "My  Ood,  it  is  uncanny.  Phil 
Burton  can  tell  you  what  is  going  to 
happen  on  the  Steering  Committee 
four  and  five  steps  ahead  of  time." 
And  she  said.  "You  know,  if  we  had 
three  other  liberals  in  this  place  who 
understood  that,  we  would  be  in  great 
shape." 

He  was  a  marvelous  person  to  have 
as  an  ally.  He  would  drive  you  abso- 
lutely crazy  if  you  were  not  on  his 
side. 

I  remember  standing  at  this  very 
mike  in  the  Democratic  Caucus  back 
in  the  early  1970's,  pushing  for  a 
reform  in  the  caucus  rules,  and  I  re- 
member Phil  getting  up  and  making  a 
point  of  order  against  my  amendment 
on  the  grounds  that  it  would  screw  up 
a  deal  that  he  had  Just  put  together. 
And  Bob  Eckhardt  stood  up  and  he 
said,  "Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  heard 
some  unique  points  of  order  lodged  in 
my  life,  but  I  have  never  heard  a  point 
of  order  lodged  on  the  grounds  that  it 
would  screw  something  up."  And  Phil 
grudgingly  admitted  that  perhaps  that 
was  correct,  and  he  withdrew  the 
point  of  order. 

I  did  not  vote  for  Phil  for  majority 
leader.  He  knew  that  he  was  my 
second  choice  after  Dick  Boiling.  He 
did  not  like  it,  but  he  understood  it. 
And  I  had  a  number  of  strong  dis- 
agreements with  him  throughout  my 
service  here.  But  it  is  Just  an  incredi- 
ble loss  that  he  is  gone.  He  could  alter- 
nately delight  you  and  drive  you  up 
the  waU.  But  the  fact  is  that  his 
saving  grace  was,  as  many  people  have 
indicated  earlier,  his  passion.  He  did 
care:  he  did  believe;  he  did  fight.  And 
the  things  he  fought  for  and  the 
people  he  fought  for  were  the  things 
and  the  people  who  needed  fighting 
for.  He  Just  bled  politically;  he  bled 
emotionally:  and  he  just  gave  it  his  all 
for  as  long  as  he  had  it  in  him. 

I  think  he  knew  why  he  was  here,  he 
knew  where  he  wanted  to  go,  he  knew 
what  he  wanted  to  get  done.  He  was  a 
great  practitioner  of  that  slogan  which 
I  have  heard  many  times,  "Either  lead 
or  follow  or  get  the  hell  out  of  the 
way."  Phil  understood  that,  and  that 
is  the  way  he  acted. 

The  hardest  thing  for  me  to  imagine 
is  that  that  incredible  energy  of  his  is 
gone.  You  just  have  to  think  that  it  is 
around  somewhere  still,  organi^ng. 
You  Just  have  to  believe  that,  because 
it  is  probably  true.  This  place  has  lost 
in  the  last  few  years  a  lot  of  fighters. 
It  has  lost  people  like  Mikva  and 
McCloskey  and  Boiling  and  Meads  and 
Eckhardt  and  Moss  Rosenthal,  and 
now  Phil  Burton.  Some  have  left  vol- 
untarily, some  have  retired  and  some 
have,  unfortunately,  left  through 
death,  as  did  Phil. 

I  think  this  place,  because  of  the  loss 
of  people  like  that,  has  become  in 
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many  ways  and  this  party  has  become 
in  many  ways  a  more  cautious  place,  it 
has  become  a  more  tentative  place.  We 
are  going  to  miss  many  times  people 
like  Phil  who  would  stick  their  necks 
out  and  do  some  of  the  things  that  so 
many  others  did  not  want  to  do  be- 
cause you  would  make  somebody  mad. 
We  are  going  to  have  a  lot  of  fights 
when  we  wish  that  he  were  here.  And 
I  guess  all  I  would  say.  in  closing,  is 
that  it  is  kind  of  funny,  because  when 
somebody  dies,  we  almost  always  focus 
on  the  fact  of  that  persons  death.  In 
Phil's  case,  because  he  died  yoimger 
than  he  should  have.  I  guess  we  under- 
standably focus  on  the  fact  that  he 
died  so  young.  But  the  important 
thing  about  Phil  was  not  that  he  died 
so  young.  The  important  thing  about 
him  was  that  he  lived  and  he  worked 
and  he  did  it  all  with  abandon,  he  did 
it  with  relish,  he  did  it  full  bore,  he 
did  it  all  out,  and  he  just  loved  what 
he  was  doing.  That  is  the  only  way 
you  can  do  anything  effectively  in  pol- 
itics. You  just  have  to  love  what  you 
are  doing,  because  if  you  do  not,  there 
are  so  few  other  rewards  in  this  busi- 
ness that  you  Just  eat  yourself  up.  I 
think  that  love  and  that  relish  made 
his  public  career,  in  the  end.  if  any- 
thing, larger  than  the  man,  and  that  I 
think  is  the  most  important  thing  that 
you  can  say  about  any  public  official. 

D  2020 

Mr.  BOSCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COELHO.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  California. 

Mr.  BOSCO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  had  the  privilege  to 
woi*  with  and  know  Phil  Burton  for 
only  about  6  years.  Almost  all  of  that 
time  was  in  the  California  Legislature. 
Most  people  here  in  Congress  do  not 
realize  this,  but  Phil  always  had  a  va- 
riety of  measures  pending  before  the 
legislature,  even  while  he  was  serving 
here  in  the  Congress.  In  fact,  it  was 
always  difficult  for  me  to  know  how 
he  could  find  the  time  to  manage  both 
institutions  at  the  same  time. 

I  think  quite  honestly  I  can  say  that 
most  of  the  time  I  knew  Phil  I  was 
afraid  of  him,  but  I  can  truthfully  say 
that  he  never  asked  me  to  do  anything 
that  would  personally  or  politically 
hurt  me.  He  was  always  extremely 
loyal  to  his  friends.  im[>eccable  In  his 
honesty,  and  represented  people  who 
otherwise  may  very  well  have  been  dis- 
enfranchised in  our  system. 

His  wife.  Sala,  as  we  all  know,  was  a 
major  part  of  his  success  and  a  part  of 
his  fiber.  All  of  us  look  forward  to 
working  with  her  because  she  will 
carry  on  in  his  tradition.  He  is  a  friend 
that  we  will  miss  very  much.  The 
State  of  California  and  this  coimtry 
has  lost  a  great  friend  and  we  wish  his 
family  weU  and  sympathize  with  them 
during  this  time  of  grief. 


Mr.  LEVTTAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  wIU  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Bdr.  COELHO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LEVTTAS.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  sitting  in  the  Chamber 
and  listening  to  Member  after  Member 
rise  to  pay  tribute  and  share  recollec- 
tions iUx>ut  Phil  Bxtrton  is  a  very 
strange  experience,  I  know,  for  all  of 
us.  because  if  there  was  ever  anyone 
that  was  so  full  of  life  and  energy, 
that  was  a  human  dynamo  of  intellec- 
tual and  emotional  power,  it  was  Phil 
Bttrton. 

To  stand  here  tonight  and  think 
about  Phil  Burton,  it  is  as  if  I  could 
almost  see  him  coming  through  the 
rear  doors  of  the  Chamber  now.  at  this 
late  hour,  in  a  rumpled  suit,  collar 
askew,  leaning  forward  in  a  half- 
slouch,  marching  down  to  commend 
John  Seiberling  on  his  handling  of 
the  bill  that  was  passed  today  that  was 
Phil's,  and  then  sa}ing.  "John,  we 
should  have  done  something  else.  I 
Just  thought  of  it.  When  we  get  to 
conference  we  will  woi*  it  out  there." 
The  other  thing  that  I  thought 
about  tonight,  as  I  have  heard 
Member  after  Member  speak  about 
Phil,  and  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  CoELHo)  make  reference  to  it 
a  moment  ago.  about  the  unusual 
nature  of  these  proceedings,  the 
number  of  Members  who  had  stayed 
to  participate,  the  length  of  time,  is 
that  if  you  were  to  ask  people  3  days 
ago,  "Was  Phil  Burton  a  popular 
person  in  the  House?"  most  people 
would  have  said  no.  Controversial, 
pugnacious,  always  abrasive.  Even 
when  he  was  working  with  you,  it  was 
as  if  he  was  on  the  other  side  as  far  as 
his  combativeness  was  concerned. 

So  why  is  that  this  individual,  this 
rough,  tough  individual  has.  on  the 
moment  of  his  death,  brought  out 
such  intense  feeling  and  admiration 
that  is  being  expressed,  and  so  much 
affection? 

I  think  it  is  because  everyone  who 
knew  Phil  Burton  knew  for  sure  that 
what  you  saw  and  what  you  heard  and 
what  you  experienced  was  Phil 
Burton.  There  was  no  pretense.  There 
was  no  effort  to  try  to  temporize 
either  with  his  principles  or  with 
those  things  which  he  was  committed 
to.  He  had  the  true  sense  of  integrity, 
of  being  what  he  was.  and  having  the 
ability  to  accomplish  so  many  things. 

I  was  about  to  say  that  Phil  Burton 
reared  no  one.  I  hesitate  to  say  that, 
because  I  think  he  did  fear  Sala.  He 
not  only  loved  her  and  doted  on  her  as 
no  one  could  possibly  dote  on  a  person 
they  were  married  to  any  more.  No 
matter  who  it  was.  if  Sala  said,  "Phil," 
Phil  stopped  what  he  was  doing  and 
came  right  away  to  Sala.  It  was  a 
beautiful  relationship  that  they 
shared. 
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I  ronember  when  Sala  had  Injured 
henelf.  I  think  she  had  broken  her 
arm  or  sprained  an  arm.  and  Phil  had 
to  lead  our  delegation  to  the  North  At- 
lantic Assembly.  He  would  not  stay 
there  1  minute  longer  than  was  abso- 
lutely necessary,  and  came  rushing 
bade  because  he  did  not  want  to  leave 
Sala  by  herself. 

Phil  Burioh  is  someone  who  is  truly 
irreplaceable.  He  has  left  his  mark  not 
only  on  this  institution,  but  he  has 
left  his  mark  on  America.  He  had  one 
of  the  most  Incredible  intuitive  senses 
of  Justice  I  have  ever  seen  in  anyone, 
intuitive,  instinctive.  Whether  it  was 
dvll  liberties,  whether  it  was  civil 
rights,  whether  it  was  social  rights. 
Phil  Buhtoh's  instincts  drove  him  to  a 
position  that  stoop  up  and  qx>ke  out 
when  others  feared  to  do  so. 

He  had  an  almost  passionate,  I  think 
it  was  passionate,  drive  to  see  social 
Justice  in  our  society,  to  eradicate  pov- 
erty, to  see  that  the  working  person  in 
this  Nation  had  a  fair  chance  and  an 
opportunity. 

We  have  heard  so  much  about  his 
commitment  to  the  environment  and 
conservation.  If  anybody  ever  asks. 
"Where  will  Phil  Bxhitom's  monu- 
ments be?"  They  will  be  all  across 
America,  as  you  look  around  the  na- 
tional parks,  the  Redwoods,  parks  in 
Ohio,  parks  in  Georgia.  I  will  never 
forget  when  Phil  came  to  me  during 
my  first  term  and  knew  of  my  interest 
in  the  Chattahoochee  River  National 
Park,  and  as  he  had  done  with  others, 
said.  "This  is  important;  not  just  to 
you.  but  it  is  important  to  all.  and  this 
is  how  you  go  about  doing  it."  But  his 
monuments  will  live  for  centuries  in 
that  contribution. 

He  was  a  genius,  as  we  have  already 
acknowledged,  in  politics.  To  Phil, 
politics  was  a  high  calling.  It  was  the 
ability  to  translate  ideals  into  reality. 
He  could  form  coalitions  that  no  other 
person  would  even  conceive  of.  I  re- 
member watching  Phil  Burtoh  pass 
the  Agriculture  Authorization  Act  one 
year.  The  coalition  he  had  to  put  to- 
gether was  to  get  the  conservative, 
rural  areas  of  this  Nation  to  form  a  co- 
alition with  those  in  urban  centers  on 
food  stamps,  the  subsidy  farm  pro- 
grams, tobacco,  and  grains,  to  come  to- 
gether and  work  with  people  who  rep- 
resented urban  areas  who  needed  and 
wanted  the  food  stamp  program  ex- 
tended. When  you  saw  the  vote  go  up 
there.  It  would  absolutely  boggle  your 
mind  to  realize  the  coalition  that  Phil 
BuBTON  had  formed. 

His  instinctive  sense  of  justice  made 
him  one  of  the  leading  supporters  of 
the  State  of  Israel  in  its  early  days  and 
down  through  its  current  dif  f  ictilties.  I 
want  to  tell  my  colleagues,  I  was  in 
Congress  maybe  5  years  before  I  real- 
ized that  Phil  Btmron  was  not  Jewish. 
I  thought  Phil  Burton  was  Jewish, 
because  he  almost  had  a  passionate  Zi- 
onist love  of  the  State  of  Israel.  I 


know  in  part  that  was  due  to  his  wife, 
Sala,  who  survived  the  Holocausts  of 
Europe.  But  I  remember  one  day  in 
Munich,  Germany,  when  we  were  at 
the  North  Atlantic  Assembly  meeting 
and  a  resolution  was  being  offered  on 
the  occasion  of  the  death  of  President 
Sadat  and  there  were  those  there  who 
were  trying  to  turn  it  into  an  Issue 
that  would  pit  person  against  person. 
Phil  Bukton,  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
appealed  to  that  multitude  to  do  Jus- 
tice, and  they  did. 
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PiiuOly,  Mr.  Speaker.  Phil  Burtoh 
was  a  passionate  believer  In  democracy 
and  the  fact  that  Institutions  In  our 
democracy  are  what  make  this  system 
work.  That  is  why  he  believed  so  much 
in  this  House  and  its  processes. 

The  night  I  got  elected  for  the  first 
time  to  Congress,  I  think  maybe  the 
second  or  third  call  that  I  got  that 
evening  was  from  somebody  named 
Phil  Buhtoh,  who  had  known  more 
about  my  campaign  than  I  did  and  he 
said  to  me  that  night,  "Tou  are  going 
to  Congress  because  it  is  a  good  place 
to  be  if  you  want  to  make  a  differ- 
ence," and  Phil  Burton  made  an  in- 
delible difference. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  at  this 
moment  as  we  speak  here,  and  I  say 
this  with  a  degree  of  sadess  for  my  Re- 
publican colleagues,  that  Phil  is  al- 
ready drawing  the  district  lines  in 
heaven  and  hell  and  forging  a  coali- 
tion between  those  two  bodies  that 
will  serve  for  eternity. 

Mr.  COELHO.  I  am  glad  that  he  Is 
on  my  side. 

Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Guam, 

Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday,  April  10,  1983,  the  residents 
of  the  territories  and  I  lost  one  of  our 
best  friends  in  Congress,  Representa- 
tive Phillip  Burton  of  California. 

Words  cannot  describe  the  immense 
shock  I  felt  when  word  had  been  con- 
veyed to  me  that  Congressman 
Burton  died  quite  suddenly  in  a  San 
Francisco  hospital.  It  is  hard  to  com- 
prehend that  this  man,  who  had  such 
an  extraordinary  amount  of  energy 
and  vitality.  Is  silent.  Death  has  stolen 
from  our  midst  a  man  whose  talents 
and  love  of  life  and  justice  brought 
him  to  the  pinnacle  of  political  power. 
For  years  to  come,  the  name  of  Phil- 
lip Burton  will  always  be  mentioned 
as  a  man  who  possessed  one  of  the 
most  effective  understandings  on  how 
this  legislative  body  truly  functioned. 

I  personally  feel  his  loss  with  great 
grief.  For  the  past  15  years,  Phillip 
Burton  stood  out  as  a  beacon  of 
strength  in  the  Congress  for  Guam 
and  the  other  territories.  As  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Insular 
Affairs,  Phil  championed  numerous 
bills  of  interest  to  the  territories.  More 


than  anyone  in  memory.  Congressman 
Phillip  Burton  stands  out  as  a  man 
whose  unyielding  love  of  Justice  and 
the  principles  of  democracy  led  him  to 
pursue  a  policy  of  fairness  toward  his 
fellow  Americans  in  the  territories  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

This  passion  he  felt  for  Justice  led 
him  to  be  in  the  forefront  of  the  suc- 
cessful drive  to  create  congressional 
representation  for  Guam,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  American  Samoa.  He 
worked  ceaselessly  with  me  to  per- 
suade Congress  to  enact  the  historic 
Guam  Land  Claims  Act  and  other  leg- 
islation in  behalf  of  the  people  of 
Guam.  And.  over  the  years,  other  ter- 
ritories have  been  equally  as  fortunate 
to  have  the  backing  of  Phil  Burton. 
He  knew  that  these  islands  could 
never  share  in  the  American  dream 
without  the  financial  and  political 
support  they  needed  and  he  commit- 
ted his  endless  energies,  talents,  and 
consummate  political  skills  toward 
this  goal. 

Phil  kept  his  door  open  to  anyone 
from  the  territories.  His  Interest  in 
our  well-being  never  ceased  nor  did  his 
determination  to  make  us  first-class 
citizens  of  this  Nation. 

Some  may  not  imderstand  why  a 
man  such  as  Phil  Burton  would  work 
far  into  the  night  for  causes  that  have 
no  direct  concern  to  his  constituency. 
While  it  is  true  that  his  district  in  San 
Francisco  does  have  many  minorities 
that  would  not  explain  the  sincere 
concern  he  felt  for  those  of  us  who 
come  from  the  Islands.  The  answer 
perhaps  is  best  understood  from  a  line 
he  once  said:  "You  know,  it  is  impor- 
tant that  all  of  us  do  the  best  we  can 
to  make  this  world  a  better  place  to 
Uve." 

That  is  the  essence  of  Phil  Burton 
and  it  is  a  philosophy  by  which  he 
lived.  Phil  otfed  because  it  was  his 
nature  to  care.  And  more  importantly, 
he  had  the  tenacity  and  the  courage  to 
stick  by  his  feelings  even  when  those 
feelings  went  contrary  to  what  others 
thought  was  appropriate.  Phil  never 
cared  much  about  appearances: 
rather,  he  cared  about  results.  And  we 
who  live  in  the  territories  will  benefit 
from  the  results  brought  about  by  this 
complex  and  wonderful  man  for  many 
years  to  come. 

His  loss  will  be  felt  by  thousands  of 
people  across  this  great  country.  I  join 
my  fellow  residents  of  the  territories 
in  saying  a  fond  goodbye  to  Phil 
Burton  and  in  offering  a  prayer  for 
his  beloved  wife,  Sala,  and  his  daugh- 
ter, Joy.  While  he  may  be  gone  from 
our  midst,  he  shall  never  be  gone  from 
our  hearts  and  our  minds.  Thank  you. 
Mr.  AuCOIN.  My  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COELHO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  and  I  want 


to  Join  my  colleagues  in  expressing  my 
heartfelt  sympathy  and  understanding 
to  Sala  tonight  and  to  my  good  friend. 
John,  who  through  Phil  I  came  to 
know.  I  guess  with  Sala  and  with 
John,  and  particularly  with  PRn^  I 
really  feel  a  sense  of  family. 

I  told  my  colleagues  on  Monday 
when  I  came  back  to  Washington  from 
a  flight  from  my  district  In  Oregon 
that  it  was  an  ftm>»<ng  coincidence 
that  I  had  in  my  briefcase  the  latest 
issue  of  the  magazine  Wilderness,  pub- 
lished by  the  Wilderness  Society,  and 
in  that  magazine  article,  that  edition, 
was  an  article  from  the  National  Paiiu 
and  the  Public  Lands  in  the  country 
written  by  our  departed  friend,  Phil 
Burton.  I  read  it  with  pleasure.  The 
passion  was  there  in  his  words  in  print 
as  they  were  in  his  verbal  expressions 
on  the  floor  and,  more  Importantly,  in 
the  cloakrooms.  I  relished  it. 

I  reflected  on  my  friend  and  remem- 
bered that  just  shortly  before  leaving 
on  that  trip,  I  saw  Phil  and  spoke  to 
him  about  the  Oregon  wilderness  bill 
which  he  helped  counsel  me  on.  As  in 
the  case  of  other  colleagues  who  spoke 
before  me  tonight,  he  told  me  how  to 
pass  it,  and  we  did  pass  it.  Phil  knew. 

As  I  was  reading  the  article,  I  also 
reflected  on  the  other  causes  that  he 
fought  and  he  had.  He  had  so  many  of 
them. 

I  reflected  on  the  fact  that  he  was 
such  a  power  broker  and  how  good  it 
was  that  in  such  a  liberal,  in  such  a 
person  who  cared  so  much  for  little 
people  and  the  powerless,  that  we  had 
somebody  who  knew  how  to  put  to- 
gether power  and  how  to  wield  power, 
how  to  use  power  and  knew  how  to 
make  power  produce  results. 

I  do  not  think  there  are  any  power 
brokers  in  the  time  I  have  studied 
Congress  or  watched  it  that  were  more 
effective  than  Phil  Burton.  He  was 
the  genius  that  my  colleagues  indicat- 
ed tonight.  It  was  just  that  he  put  it  to 
such  great  uses  that  refreshed  me  and 
I  think  that  is  one  of  the  reasons 
people  are  here  tonight. 

This  man  was  my  friend  and  I  do 
feel  an  enormous  sense  of  loss.  He 
took  me  under  his  wing,  as  he  did 
others  in  my  class,  the  Watergate  class 
of  1974.  I  got  the  same  call  the  night 
of  my  election.  I  was  lectured  as  to 
what  Congress  could  be  and  should  be. 
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I  remember  learning  then  about  the 
value  of  loyalty,  learning  them  from 
him  about  knowing  your  subject  and 
knowing  it  twice  as  well  as  your  adver- 
saries, and  Phil  certainly  did  that. 

I  learned  from  him  that  night  in 
that  phone  call  about  what  organiza- 
tion meant  and  how  that  translated 
into  power  which  could  be  put  to  good 
ends. 

This  guy  had  the  heart  of  a  lion,  he 
really  did,  the  heart  of  a  lion.  As  I 
have   thought  about   it  and  fought 


about  issues  that  he  fought  for  with 
me,  and  some  that  he  fought  against 
me.  I  can  even  now  hear  the  sound, 
and  I  can  see  the  fury  of  the  man 
when  he  became  engaged,  got  orga- 
nized, and  turned  it  on. 

The  sound  and  the  fury  was  there 
on  every  one  of  the  fights  I  fought. 
The  sound  and  the  fury  of  Phil 
Burton  was  there  before  us  and  was  at 
work  in  the  committee  reforms  of  1975 
that  George  Miller  talked  about. 

The  sound  and  the  fury  was  there  of 
Phil  Burton  in  the  public  lands 
monuments  John  Seiberling  described 
tonight. 

The  sound  and  the  fury  of  Phil 
Burton  was  there  as  efforts  to  im- 
prove and  give  greater  voice  to  the 
peoples  of  the  trust  territories  that 
Mr.  Won  Pat  talked  about  tonight. 

The  sound  and  the  fury  was  there  of 
campaign  reform  that  Dave  Obey 
worked  with  him  on. 

The  sound  and  the  fury  behind  civil 
liberties  and  health  care  and  reappor- 
tionment was  there. 

I  guess  the  thing  that  I  am  so 
amazed  about  is  what  kind  of  a  mind 
this  was,  such  an  incredible  mind.  I  lit- 
erally do  not  know  how  a  himian  mind 
could  possibly  be  packed  with  as  much 
information,  as  many  ideas.  The  store 
of  information  was  just  absolutely  in- 
credible and  the  inventiveness  and  the 
innovation  that  was  a  part  of  the  mix, 
I  just  do  not  think  there  will  be  any- 
thing to  compare  with  it  for  years  and 
years  to  come. 

He  literally  did  know  twice  as  much 
as  any  of  his  adversaries  on  any  of  the 
issues  that  he  faced.  He  literally  knew 
twice  as  much  about  my  district  when 
I  first  ran  as  I  did. 

I  can  remember  that  he  took  me 
under  his  wing  when  I  first  ran  in  a 
district  that  never  had  elected  a  Dem- 
ocrat and  told  me  how  to  win  and  I  did 
because  I  followed  his  advice.  And 
then  I  remember  a  few  years  later 
after  a  couple  of  relatively  easy  races 
going  to  Phil  and  explaining  I  had  a 
tough  race.  I  see  coUeagues  here  on 
the  floor  who  come  from  districts  like 
mine,  and  I  know  he  gave  them  the 
same  kind  of  help. 

But  I  came  back  to  Phil  I  think  it 
was  about  6  years  later  and  we  had 
agreed  on  the  phone  that  we  would 
meet  on  the  floor  during  the  next  vote 
and  that  I  was  going  to  tell  him  about 
the  problem  that  I  saw  in  my  next 
election  race. 

Before  I  could  even  open  my  mouth 
he  began  to  recall  the  complexities  of 
my  congressional  district.  He  remem- 
bered. 

He  had  legislation  in  the  California 
Legislature  that  he  was  promoting.  He 
knew  his  district  and  he  was  able  to  re- 
member and  deal  with  reapportion- 
ment as  well  in  Wisconsin,  as  Dave 
Obey  said. 
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I  simply  do  not  know  how  a  mind 
like  that  came  to  be  or  how  it  will  ever 
be  duplicated. 

The  other  thing  Phil  BmnoN  means 
to  me  is  an  example,  I  guess,  of  the 
kind  of  politics  I  would  like  this  body 
to,  and  particularly  Members  on  my 
side  of  the  aisle,  to  avoid  and  instead 
try  to  emulate.  Phil  Burton  was  not 
the  kind  of  politician  who  thought 
politics  was  the  pretty  speech.  Phil 
Burton  was  not  the  kind  of  politician 
whose  intellectual  interests  in  an  issue 
snmiped  off  when  the  television  lights 
snapped  off. 

Phil  Burton's  wortc  and  interest  was 
there  from  the  beginning  through  the 
glory  moments,  but  always  there 
through  the  very  end  of  any  goal  or 
issue  or  cause  that  he  picked  up. 

I  think  I  read  in  the  pi4)er  today 
that  he  was  the  antithesis  of  the  poli- 
tician who  walks  into  a  committee 
room  with  an  Issue  at  stake,  takes 
from  the  staff  a  one-page  briefing 
memo,  studies  it  intensely,  says  the 
requisite  lines,  gets  the  issue  behind 
him,  and  then  goes  on  and  quickly  for- 
gets, only  to  move  again  when  he  gets 
another  one-page  issue  brief  stuck  in 
his  hand  by  staff. 

That  was  not  Phil  Burton,  and  If 
we  can  Just  reflect  on  this  man's 
career  and  now  his  loss,  and  each  of  us 
realize  in  a  very  deep  way  what  kind  of 
politician  he  was  and  the  kind  of  poli- 
tics that  he  practiced,  the  kind  I  have 
Just  described,  this  place  will  be  so  in- 
finitely better. 

I  think  as  we  have  gone  through  this 
long  evening,  perhaps  an  unparalleled 
evening  as  each  of  us  have  taken  the 
weU  to  pay  tribute  to  our  friend.  I 
really  hope  as  we  have  attempted  to 
try  to  bind  up  some  of  the  emotional 
woimds  we  feel  at  a  time  like  this  that 
we  can  reflect  on  the  kind  of  politics 
that  Phil  Burton  practiced,  the  depth 
of  the  intellectual  interest,  the  length 
of  his  commitment  and  maybe  bring 
some  of  that  into  our  own  work  on  the 
important  fights  that  we  have  before 
us. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Would  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  will  be  very  pleased 
to  yield. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman has  made  a  very  perceptive  and 
a  very  fine  statement  and  I  Just 
thought  I  would  add  a  little  footnote 
if  I  might  on  one  point. 

I  used  to  constantly  marvel  at  the  in- 
credible brilliance  of  the  way  that 
Phil  Burton  could  use  the  machinery 
of  this  legislative  body.  But  even  more 
amazing  about  every  so  often  I  would 
think  despite  all  of  the  miraculous 
things  he  would  do  I  would  say  to 
myself,  "This  guy  is  on  the  level."  And 
tlutt  was  the  even  more  ^masrfng  fact, 
that  despite  the  fact  that  he  knew 
how  to  wield  all  of  the  levers  of  power, 
he  was  always  on  the  level  with  his 
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colleagues  and  with  the  public  inter- 
ests and  that  Is  the  true  miracle  of 
this  miraculous  man. 

Mr.  AxtCOIN.  I  appreciate  my  col- 
league's comments  and  I  could  not 
agree  more. 

Phil  Bubtoh  in  sum  was  an  absolute 
colossus.  He  truly  was.  And  I  know  he 
would  be  laughing  if  he  heard  me  say 
this  because  he  really  didn't  savor  the 
limelight.  He  liked  the  results  and  he 
liked  to  be  able  to  sit  back  in  the  quie- 
tude of  his  office  or  wherever  else  It 
was  he  reflected  and  perhaps  it  was 
the  cloakroom,  and  savor  the  results 
rather  than  the  limelight. 

But  he  was  a  colossus  and  a  master 
of  the  bold  stroke  and  he  lived  a  con- 
grosional  life  and  I  think  a  personal 
life  that,  again,  I  think  is  an  example 
and  one  that  I  hope  that  perhaps  can 
stay  with  me  in  the  rest  of  the  time  I 
am  here.  That  example  really  comes 
down  to  the  statement  that  is  a  fairly 
famous  one  that  says  the  following: 
"He  who  dares  wins."  That  is  the  kind 
of  man  Phil  Btirton  was,  the  kind  of 
legislator  he  was,  and  I  appreciate 
very  much  my  colleague  from  Califor- 
nia making  available  this  time  so  that 
Phil's  colleagues  can  express  their 
feelings  about  him.  and  maybe  we  can 
take  out  of  this  some  lessons  that  will 
make  all  of  us  better  legislators. 
I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  time. 
Iftr.  COELHO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon. 

Bfr.  McHUOH.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COELHO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

til.  McHUOH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  Join  with  aU  of  Phil  Burton's 
friends  and  coUeagues  in  expressing 
admiration  for  his  commitment  and 
record,  and  in  extending  condolences 
to  Phil's  loving  wife,  Sala,  and  to  his 
entire  family. 

I  would  especially  like  to  pay  tribute 
to  Phil  Bitktoh  for  his  accomplish- 
ments as  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
Study  Group,  a  position  that  I  am 
presently  honored  to  hold. 

As  others  have  said,  millions  of 
Americans  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
Phil  Burtoh.  Coal  miners  and  factory 
workers,  the  poor  and  the  elderly,  the 
sick  and  the  disabled,  and  the  millions 
who  enjoy  our  national  parks  and  wil- 
derness areas  have  all  benefited— and 
will  continue  to  benefit  for  genera- 
tions to  come — from  his  boundless 
energy  and  relentless  drive  and  com- 
mitment. 

But  there  is  another  group  which 
owes  P>hil  a  real  debt  of  gratitude.  I 
am  referring  to  Members  of  this  body, 
particularly  those  of  us  who  were 
elected,  as  I  was,  in  1974  and  since.  We 
are  primary  beneficiaries  of  the  re- 
forms that  Phil  Bxtrtoh  and  the 
Democratic  Study  Group  pushed 
through  the  House  during  the  late  six- 
ties and  early  seventies— reforms  that 
democratlaed   House   procedures   and 
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that  allowed  Junior  Members  to  have  a 
full  voice  and  play  truly  meaningful 
roles  in  the  legislative  process. 

It  Is  difficult  to  Imaging  today  that 
prior  to  enactment  of  these  reforms. 
Junior  and  even  the  middle  level  Mem- 
bers had  little  impact  on  legislation 
either  in  committee  or  on  the  floor, 
other  than  to  place  their  stamp  of  ap- 
proval on  the  decisions  of  the  all  pow- 
erful and  virtually  imtouchable  com- 
mittee chairmen  and  their  senior  allies 
who  dictated  the  contents  of  legisla- 
tion. 

Today,  power  and  decisionmaking 
are  dispersed.  Revival  of  the  long-dor- 
mant Democratic  Caucus,  election  of 
committee  chairmen,  creation  of  cau- 
cuses within  committees,  new  commit- 
tee procedures,  and  recording  of  votes 
on  amendments  on  the  House  floor 
have  curbed  the  power  of  committee 
chairmen  and  opened  the  door  for 
even  freshmen  to  participate  in  con- 
gressional decisionmaking.  Today, 
Members— not  the  seniority  system- 
decide  who  will  chair  House  commit- 
tees, and  all  Members,  rather  than 
only  the  chairman  and  his  allies,  de- 
termine policy  and  the  content  of  leg- 
islation. 

Obviously.  Phil  did  not  bring  this 
dramatic  transformation  about  single- 
handedly.  Others  also  played  major 
roles  in  the  reform  movement— cur- 
rent Members  such  as  Tom  Foley, 
Dave  Obey,  Bill  Foro,  Sam  Gibbons, 
Don  Edwards,  Mo  Udall,  Neal  Smith, 
John  Sbiberling  and  not  least  of  all 
Speaker  O'Neill,  and  former  col- 
leagues such  as  Jim  O'Hara,  Don 
Fraser,  Ab  Mikva,  Jack  Bingham, 
Frank  Thompson,  Bob  Eckhardt,  John 
Culver,  the  late  Ben  Rosenthal,  and 
John  Blatnlk. 

But  Phil  was  a  leader  of  the  reform 
effort  throughout  his  service  in  the 
House,  and  the  greatest  breakthrough 
in  reform  came  during  his  chairman- 
ship of  DSG.  During  that  period,  from 
early  1971  to  early  1973,  most  of  the 
major  and  most  far-reaching  reforms 
were  adopted.  Included  were: 

The  automatic  secret  ballot  vote  on 
committee  chairmen  at  the  start  of 
each  Congress,  which  made  chairmen 
accoimtable  for  the  first  time  to  the 
rank  and  file  Members  who  gave  them 
their  power.  Previously,  the  seniority 
system  alone  dictated  who  would  chair 
House  committees  and  chairmen  were 
accountable  to  no  one. 

Guarantee  of  at  least  one  major 
committee  assignment  for  all  Demo- 
cratic Members  including  freshmen. 

Establishment  of  a  bidding  process 
whereby  all  Democratic  members  of  a 
committee  are  given  an  equal  opportu- 
nity to  bid  for  subcommittee  vacan- 
cies. Previously  the  full  committee 
chairman  had  sole  appointive  power 
over  subcommittee  assignments,  a 
power  which  they  used  to  reward  their 
friends  and  punish  Members  they  did 
not  like. 


E^stabllshment  of  a  similar  bidding 
process  for  subcommittee  chairmen 
plus  the  requirement  that  they  be  ap- 
proved by  secret  ballot  vote  of  the 
Democratic  members  of  the  commit- 
tee. Previously  committee  chairmen 
appointed  whomever  they  wished. 

Creation  of  Democratic  caucuses  on 
each  House  committee  with  authority 
over  party  ratios  on  subcommittees, 
subcommittee  budgets,  and  so  forth. 

Rules  setting  forth  the  powers  and 
duties  of  subcommittees  and  subcom- 
mittee chairman  with  respect  to  hold- 
ing hearings,  handling  legislation,  and 
so  forth.  Previously  the  committee 
chairman  had  sole  control  over  all 
such  matters. 

Establishment  of  a  new  Steering  and 
Policy  Committee  which  was  subse- 
quently given  authority  to  recommend 
Member's  committee  assignments  as  it 
does  today. 

Restriction  on  closed  rules  to  allow 
the  caucus  an  opportunity  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  particular  amendment 
should  be  made  in  order. 

An  effective  nile  to  require  open 
committee  meetings. 

Use  of  the  caucus  for  the  first  time 
in  decades  to  instruct  the  Democratic 
members  of  a  committee  with  respect 
to  legislation  in  committee. 

Adoption  of  a  party  policy  which 
subsequently  resulted  in  enactment  of 
the  legislation  which  terminated  U.S. 
military  involvement  in  Vietnam  and 
Indochina  in  August  1973. 

As  I  mentioned,  the  foregoing  is 
merely  a  list  of  what  was  accomplished 
during  the  2  years  Phil  Burton  was 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  Study 
Group.  He  also  played  a  key  role  in 
nimierous  other  reforms  adopted  both 
before  and  after  his  chairmanship  of 
DSG,  both  as  a  member  of  the  DSG 
Executive  Committee  and  as  a  member 
and  chairman  of  the  Caucus  Commit- 
tee on  Orgajiization,  Study  and 
Review,  and  as  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Caucus  itself. 

But  there  can  be  no  question  that 
the  reforms  which  Phil  helped  to 
achieve  fxmdamentally  altered  the 
power  structure  and  the  legislative 
process,  with  the  result  that  the 
House  today  Is  far  more  responsive  to 
and  more  representative  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Phil  Burton  had,  as  someone  else 
once  noted,  "a  rare  combination  of 
ideaUsm  and  political  savvy— an  in- 
credible knowledge  of  what  makes 
Congress  work— a  rare  insight  into 
what  motivates  Members  and— an  in- 
satiable appetite  for  work." 

Both  DSG  and  the  House  shall  be 
poorer  for  his  absence. 

D  2050 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  COELHO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  Jenkins). 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  death  of  Phil  Burton,  an  over- 
whelming presence  departed  this 
House.  It  was  a  twofold  presence,  both 
physical  and  political.  The  sheer  size 
of  the  man  oftentimes  created  the  illu- 
sion of  a  larger-than-life  presence. 
Phil  Burton  was  a  big  man  whose  ap- 
pearance faithfully  depicted  the  es- 
sence of  the  human  being.  He  was  a 
man  who  spoke  with  authority,  who 
commanded  attention,  who  demanded 
respect  for  his  ideas.  Phil  Burton  was 
a  powerful  man. 

This  colleague  was  also  knowledgea- 
ble as  well  as  expert  in  the  use  of 
power.  He  could  only  be  termed  a  lib- 
eral in  philosophy,  but  he  had  that 
elusive  ability  to  get  along  with  both 
liberals  and  conservatives.  He  imder- 
stood  the  legislative  process  and  was 
adept  in  his  participation  in  it.  Recog- 
nizing that  good  legislation— and  in 
fact  in  most  cases,  any  legislation— is 
the  result  of  compromise,  this  Califor- 
nia Congressman  was  an  able  and  skill- 
ful lawmaker.  He  was  pragmatic,  and 
he  was  effective. 

A  former  member  once  told  me  that 
Phil  Burton  tried  to  prevail  upon  him 
to  pursue  a  leadership  position  in  the 
House  with  argument  that  "you  are  a 
conservative,  on  the  other  side  from 
me  on  most  issues,  but  I  can  depend  on 
what  you  say.  I  trust  you.  I  will  sup- 
port you." 

Politically.  Phil  Burton  had  few 
equals.  He  practiced  the  art.  bringing 
to  politics  a  persevering,  persuasive, 
and  sometimes  abrasive  personality 
and,  in  turn,  extracting  from  it  every 
possible  advantage.  He  never  allowed  a 
defeat  in  one  area  to  deter  him:  he 
simply  took  another  course,  forging 
ahead  to,  Lf  not  the  same  success,  one 
of  equivalent  worth. 

Phil  Burton  had  priorities.  He  had 
goals.  His  contributions  to  the  conser- 
vation and  preservation  of  our  envi- 
ronment and  its  resources  are  legion. 
He  believed  in  the  reality  of  access  to 
a  national  park  for  everyone  in  our 
country  and  worked  constantly  toward 
that  end.  He  was  in  the  vangard  of 
those  espousing  the  needs  and  sup- 
porting the  development  of  potential 
of  our  American  dependencies,  includ- 
ing American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, and  Guam. 

And  to  those  who,  as  Herbert  Hum- 
phrey sensitively  described,  "live  in 
the  shadows  of  our  society"— the  poor, 
the  aged,  the  infirm,  the  disadvan- 
taged minorities— Phil  Burton  was  all 
his  life  dedicated.  And  to  implement 
this  dedication,  he  would  as  quickly 
use  an  arm  twist  as  a  honeyed-tongue 
supplication  to  achieve  the  ends  he  de- 
sired. 

Phil  Burton  was  a  man  with  good 
traits  and  with  characteristics  which 
some  would  term  unattractive.  But  he 
was  indeed  a  presence  to  be  reckoned 


with— most  times  to  his  advantage, 
and  consequently  to  the  advantage  of 
worthwhile  causes.  He  was  a  positive 
force.  This  fellow  Member  was  a  man 
who  lived  his  life  with  bold  strokes, 
who  sought  to  meet  many  human 
needs  through  any  means  available  to 
him.  He  was  decisive,  he  was  arrogant, 
he  was  practical,  he  was  innovative,  he 
was  vital,  and  he  was  irritating  in 
every  sense  of  the  word.  He  fought 
hard  and  won  many  battles,  and  what 
will  be  remembered  about  Phil 
Burton  is  that  these  battles  were 
worth  winning. 

We  disagreed  often,  but  I  liked  Phil 
Burton.  I  will  miss  him. 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COELHO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  never 
thought  I  would  stand  before  this 
body  to  mourn  the  passing  of  my 
friend,  Phillip  Burton.  The  vitality 
of  the  man,  and  his  energy,  seemed  to 
even  charge  the  air  when  he  entered  a 
room.  He  drew  attention  like  a  mag- 
netic force.  The  brilliance  of  his  mind, 
and  his  quick  and  total  grasp  of  issues 
was  spellbinding.  If  he  seemed  driven 
in  his  intensity,  it  would  seem  now,  in 
retrospect,  that  maybe  he  surmised  he 
had  but  limited  time  to  accomplish  all 
that  he  had  set  out  to  do. 

Phil's  efforts  touched  the  lives  of 
practically  every  family  in  some  way 
or  another  throughout  the  Nation  and 
its  territories,  and  that  he  did  accom- 
plish so  much  is  a  credit  not  only  to 
the  man,  but  to  his  wonderful  wife, 
Sala,  who  gave  him  the  inner  strength 
he  drew  on.  My  deepest  sympathies  go 
out  to  Sala  and  to  all  Phil's  family. 

We  have  heard  our  colleagues  here 
today  extol  Phil  for  what  he  accom- 
plished and  for  what  he  achieved  for 
others  in  so  many  areas.  I  would  like 
to  speak  on  one  particular  area:  Phil 
Burton  and  the  territories  of  the 
United  States. 

Not  everyone  is  aware  of  how  much 
time  and  talent  Phil  devoted  to  the  in- 
sular possessions.  Some  who  did  were 
surprised  that  anyone  would  give  so 
much  to  an  issue  so  far  removed  from 
a  home  district  or  national  headlines. 
Beneath  that  powerful  and  sometimes 
gruff  exterior  was  the  deepest,  most 
consistent,  and  most  sincere  concern 
for  the  poor,  the  disadvantaged,  the 
elderly,  the  minorities— all  the  under- 
represented  and  the  unrepresented. 

When  I  first  met  Phillip  Burton 
over  15  years  ago,  that  is  exactly  what 
the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands  were— unrepre- 
sented. We  had  no  delegate  to  Con- 
gress. The  American  citizens  in  the 
U.S.  Virgin  Islands  were  not  only  ex- 
cluded from  voting  in  I*residential 
elections,  we  could  not  even  elect  our 
own  Governor.  I  was  elected  to  an  at- 
large  position  and  came  to  Washing- 
ton in  1968,  basically  as  a  lobbyist,  an 
unseated  representative  of  the  inter- 


ests of  the  people.  Within  the  space  of 
a  few  short  years,  the  American  citi- 
zens of  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands  soon 
had  the  right  to  vote  for  their  oMm 
Governor,  and  a  delegate  seated  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Phil  with  his  brilliant  command  of 
the  legislative  process  was  the  princi- 
pal architect  of  those  changes,  and  of 
many,  many  more.  I  was  proud  to  have 
been  that  first  delegate  in  the  Con- 
gress, and  prouder  still  to  have  known 
and  worked  with  this  great  man  for  so 
many  years. 

Phil  abhored  inequity  in  any  form. 
He  had  a  clear  perception  of  the  terri- 
tories, and  an  insight  into  their  histor- 
ical future  that  the  territories  dared 
not  have,  and  that  the  United  States 
seemed  imwllllng  to  have. 

He  saw  those  distant  insular  areas 
without  representation,  without  full 
political  rights,  with  little  support  for 
their  fragile  isolated  economies— the 
discards  of  a  shrinking  world  which 
had  diluted  their  former  value  as  stra- 
tegic outposts. 

He  saw,  too,  the  people  of  those 
island,  their  warmth,  their  rich  cultur- 
al histories,  and  their  unstudied  abili- 
ty to  live  race  with  race,  and  class  with 
class,  in  a  harmony  that  our  Nation 
has  not  yet  achieved. 

He  saw  that  the  territories  needed 
much  from  the  Nation  whose  flag  they 
proudly  bear.  They  needed  full  rights, 
better  schools  and  hospitals,  economic 
stability,  and  above  all,  full  opportuni- 
ties and  the  self-confidence  to  utilize 
them. 

He  saw  those  islands  struggling  with 
the  responsibilities  of  compliance  with 
the  laws  of  a  system  in  which  they 
had  no  voice  and  with  which  they 
were  economically  imprepared  to  cope. 
In  one  of  his  last  statements  on  the 
floor  of  this  House  in  speaking  on  my 
amendment  to  the  Caribbean  Basin 
Initiative  he  said: 

Once  again,  we  see  the  insular  areas  of  the 
United  States— paying  an  improper  price  for 
what  is  deemed  by  others  to  be  in  the 
higher  national  policy  Interests. 

More  than  any  person  before,  he  rec- 
ognized, and  articulated,  the  inherent 
responsibilities  of  the  United  States  to 
the  people  of  the  possessions  this 
Nation  chose  to  acquire,  whether 
through  cash  or  war.  And  he  luiew 
that  in  honoring  those  responsibilities, 
in  giving  those  people  the  right  to  full 
participation,  to  self-esteem,  to  self- 
confidence,  the  United  States  had 
much  to  gain. 

Two  centuries  ago,  this  Nation,  itself 
then  a  possession,  embarked  on  the 
greatest  experiment  in  history  with 
the  founding  of  the  democractic  Re- 
public of  the  United  States.  Phil  was 
ever  conscioiis  that  it  is  an  experi- 
ment, and  he  saw  that  only  by  being 
honorable,  and  open,  and  courageous 
enough  to  learn,  even  from  its  smallest 
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and  furthest-flung  possessions,  would 
the  United  States  succeed. 

He  died  believing  in  that,  and  I 
would  urge  my  colleagues,  not  to  let 
his  knowledge  die  with  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  loved  Phillip  Burtom 
and  some  of  those  who  worked  closest 
with  him  over  the  years  have  forward- 
ed to  me  statement's  expressing  theLr 
feelings  at  this  sad  moment.  I  submit 
these  statements  for  inclusion  in  the 
Rbcokd  of  these  proceedings. 
STATncKHT  or  Gov.  JoAM  Luis,  U.S.  VnGm 
Isuunw 

I  was  shocked  and  saddened  to  learn  of 
the  sudden  and  untimely  death  of  Congress- 
man PhUUp  Burton. 

Congressman  Burton  was  a  stalwart,  long- 
time friend  of  the  Virgin  Islands  and  he  was 
highly  regarded  for  his  vast  experience, 
wisdom  and  sound  Judgement.  His  death  is  a 
serious  loss  to  the  Virgin  Islands  and  the 
other  United  SUtes  territories. 

Mr.  Burton  fought  many  battles  In  Con- 
gress on  behalf  of  the  Virgin  Islands  and  au- 
thored many  valuable  pieces  of  legislation 
to  provide  federal  assistance  to  the  people 
of  this  territory.  He  was  also  a  true  champi- 
on of  our  efforts  toward  greater  self-deter- 
mination. 

A  frequent  visitor  to  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Congressman  Burton  was  always  interested 
to  learn  of  ways  in  which  he  could  be  of  as- 
sistance to  residents,  and  his  advice,  counsel 
and  hard  work  to  provide  substantial  im- 
provements for  our  people  will  leave  an  in- 
delible mark  In  the  history  of  these  islands. 
I  have  today  sent  a  cablegram  to  Mr.  Bur- 
ton's widow  expressing  profound  sorrow  and 
heartfelt  condolences  on  behalf  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  people  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 
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Phillip  Btjrtoh— PRmn)  ahd  Champion 

(By  Earle  B.  Ottley) 
To  many  Virgin  Islanders  who  are  famU- 
lar  with  the  incomparable  contributions  of 
Phillip  Burton  to  the  people  of  the  Virgin 
Islands,  his  sudden  and  stunning  death 
leaves  \a  with  the  same  empty  feeling  we 
get  when  we  lose  a  dear  member  of  our 
family. 

PhUllp  Burton  was  an  extraordinary  man. 
He  was  blunt,  impatient,  hard-driving,  un- 
hsrpocritical,  protective  of  the  underdog, 
and  especially  supportive  of  the  working 
man,  minorities  and  underprivileged  every- 
where. 

Prom  the  very  first  day  he  stepped  foot  in 
the  Virgin  Islands  and  became  aware  of  the 
■octal,  economic  and  political  problems  that 
plagued  his  fellow  Americans  in  this  part  of 
the  world,  he  thrust  himself  into  the  fore- 
front of  the  struggle  to  remove  the  shackles 
of  second-class  citizenship  and  give  our 
people  a  better  life. 

His  continuous,  inspiring  fight  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Virgin  Islands  was  completely 
devoid  of  personal  considerations.  He  cham- 
pioned our  causes  because  he  loved  the 
people  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  was  con- 
vinced that  it  was  the  decent  thing  to  do. 
That  his  advocacy  of  Virgin  Islands  issues 
required  him  to  expend  considerable  energy 
and  time  was  immaterial  to  him.  He  was  as 
devoted  and  concerned  as  if  Virgin  Islanders 
were  as  part  of  his  constituency  as  the  resi- 
dents of  San  Francisco. 

He  utilized  his  overpowering  political 
strength,  his  oratorical  artistry  and  his  fear- 
some parliamentary  legerdemain  to  bludg- 
eon or  coax  crucial  programs  for  these  is- 


lands, or  to  push  through  amendments  to 
our  Organic  Act  to  bring  us  closer  to  the 
American  dream  of  first-class  citizenship. 

He  never  sought  credit  or  praise  for  his 
good  deeds.  In  fact,  he  rejected  any  sugges- 
tion of  recognition.  He  was  a  "big"  man.  big 
in  stature,  big  in  heart. 

Phillip  Burton  is  gone,  but  he  will  live  for- 
ever in  our  minds.  On  several  occasions  over 
the  years  he  angrily  rejected  suggestions 
that  public  facilities  be  named  in  his  honor. 
He  considered  such  gestures  as  patently  "co- 
lonlallsUc".  We  do  not  need  memorials 
erected  in  his  honor  to  keep  him  in  our 
hearts. 

His  service  to  the  people  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands will  not  be  debased  by  any  suggestion 
that  he  would  profit  in  the  slightest  way 
from  performing  his  duty  as  he  saw  it. 

He  spent  more  time,  expended  more 
energy,  made  more  important  and  lasting 
contributions  to  the  people  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands than  any  other  member  of  Congress, 
from  any  SUte  of  the  Union,  in  the  history 
of  our  nation.  And  he  never  sought,  nor 
would  he  accept,  any  credit  for  his  good 
works. 
This  man  was  in  a  class  by  hlmselfl 
We  hope  that  God  will  give  his  good  and 
devoted  wife,  Sala.  the  strength  and  courage 
to  carry  on. 

To  the  people  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  Phil- 
lip Burton  was  a  great  man.  He  was  a  great 
representative  of  the  State  of  California 
whose  voters  elected  him  to  Congress  for  a 
score  of  years.  The  people  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands would  have  given  him  an  even  more 
thunderous  display  of  appreciation  if  we 
had  the  opportunity  to  vote  for  him. 

We  mourn  the  passing  of  a  good  friend 
and  stalwart  champion,  of  an  American  pa- 
triot who  had  a  great  impact  on  the  lives  of 
millions  of  his  fellow  Americans,  and  a 
leader  whose  considerable  potential  for  fur- 
ther service  to  the  nation  remains  unful- 
filled. 

We  mourn  a  friend  and  a  champion.  His 
death  wlU  not  diminish  the  love  and  respect 
aU  Virgin  Islanders  have  for  him. 


Statkhzht  oh  thi  Death  op  RiPiuEsniTATivE 
Phillip  Buktom 

(By  Elmo  D.  Roebuck,  President,  Virgin 
Islands  Legislature) 

On  behalf  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Virgin 
Islands.  I  wish  to  express  our  profound 
shock  at  the  untimely  death  of  RepresenU- 
tive  Phillip  Burton.  His  passing  leaves  a  void 
which  can  never  be  filled. 

For  many  years  Phil  Burton  led  the  fight 
to  improve  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  all 
the  territories  of  the  United  SUtes,  includ- 
ing the  Virgin  Islands.  As  Just  one  example, 
he  was  instrumental  in  obtaining  the  pas- 
sage of  legislation  providing  the  people  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  with  modem  medical  fa- 
cilities on  the  islands  of  St.  Thomas,  St. 
Ooix,  and  St.  John.  He  secured  funds  to  en- 
hance our  educational  programs,  to  improve 
our  roads  and  for  a  host  of  other  vital 
needs.  Most  important  of  all,  he  was  always 
in  the  forefront  of  the  fight  to  bring  more 
self-government  for  the  people  of  the  Virgin 
Islands,  always  within  the  framework  of  the 
United  States  Constitution. 

We  also  want  to  express  to  his  family  our 
grief  at  their  loss.  We  know  them  well,  for 
Phillip  Burton  was  no  stranger  to  these 
shores.  We  share  their  sorrow,  and  offer  our 
condolences. 


STATniKiiT  OP  Gov.  Ralph  M.  Pahwokbkt. 

OH  THl  PASSIHG  op  COHOHMSMAH  PHILLIP 

Burton 

1  am  shocked  and  saddened  by  the  un- 
timely death  of  our  dear  friend  Phillip 
Biuton  and  would  like  to  Join  with  his  Con- 
gressional colleagues  and  friends  in  express- 
ing my  sentiments  as  we  mourn  the  loss  of  a 
wonderful  man. 

I  met  Phil  Burton  when  he  first  entered 
Congress  19  years  ago.  and  we  have  been 
good  friends  ever  since  that  time. 

As  former  Governor  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
lMl-1969,  I  had  the  privilege  to  appear 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Insular  Af- 
fairs on  matters  affecting  our  Islands,  and 
found  him  to  be  understanding,  cooperative 
and  helpful.  We  share  a  common  liberal 
philosophy  seeking  a  greater  degree  of  au- 
tonomy for  the  people  of  the  U.S.  Territo- 
ries. As  a  result  of  Phil's  dedication,  ability 
and  with  his  help  the  Virgin  Islands  ob- 
tained for  the  people  many  benefits  includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to  the  people's  right  to 
elect  their  own  Governor  and  to  be  repre- 
sented in  Congress  by  a  Delegate  and  also  fi- 
nancial aid. 

Phil  was  a  champion  In  Congress  for  the 
underprivileged  and  for  the  advancement  of 
Political  and  Human  Rights  for  the  people 
of  all  U.S.  Territories.  He  is  considered  here 
in  the  Virgin  Islands  as  our  best  friend  in 
the  Congress  and  his  passing  Is  a  great  loss 
to  the  Virgin  Islands  and  to  other  U.S.  Ter- 
ritories. He  was  a  frequent  visitor  to  the 
Virgin  Islands  and  was  always  Interested  to 
learn  first  hand  from  the  people  and  Virgin 
Islands  elected  officials  our  problems  and  to 
be  of  assistance.  He  will  long  be  remem- 
bered for  the  service  he  has  rendered  to  his 
Country  and  to  its  Territories,  and  for  the 
many  acts  of  goodness  he  did  for  all  the 
people. 
To  his  wife  Sala  and  famUy  we  extend  our 

heartfelt  condolences— and  may  the  Lord 

sustain  all  who  mourn  this  great  man  and 

comfort  them  in  their  grief  and  sorrow. 

D  2100 

Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CX)ELHO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Puerto  Rico. 

Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
shocked  and  saddened  by  the  untimely 
death  of  Phillip  Burton,   a  good  per- 
sonal friend  and  highly  respected  col- 
league. Phil  was  a  great  public  serv- 
ant. His  commitment  to  the  poor,  the 
elderly,  the  handicapped,  and  the  less- 
advantaged  in  our  society  was  strong 
and  unwavering.  His  excellent  achieve- 
ments in  support  of  the  most  needy  in 
our  society  will  stand  for  many  years 
to  come.  His  dedication  to  preserving 
our   environment   was   extraordinary. 
Among    his    nmny    accomplishments 
there  are  some  that  I  personally  know 
were  of  great  pride  to  him:  the  preser- 
vation and  protection  of  the  Redwood 
National  Park  in  his  own  State  of  Cali- 
fornia,    the     establishment     of     the 
Golden  Gate  National  Park,  and  the 
enactment  of  the  Omnibus  Parks  Act 
of  1978.  That  law  created  the  largest 
number  of  national  parks  ever  estab- 
lished at  one  time,  a  total  of  14  new 
parks. 


In  addition,  Phil  became  known  for 
his  deep  interest  in  the  insular  areas 
of  the  United  States  and  his  lypprecia- 
tion  of  the  problems  faced  by  their  in- 
habitants. As  Resident  Commissioner 
from  Puerto  Rico.  I  can  vouch  for  the 
many  times  when  his  help  and  assist- 
ance were  invaluable. 

I  remember  many  instances  when 
his  aid  was  particularly  Important.  His 
support  was  a  key  factor  in  the  exten- 
sion to  Puerto  Rico  of  the  food  stamp 
program  in  1971  when  my  predecessor, 
Hon.  Jorge  C6rdova-Dlaz  moved 
toward  that  goal.  Since  I  came  to  Con- 
gress in  1977,  Phil  was  always  ready  to 
lend  a  hand.  In  1979,  the  Congress 
passed  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
165  recognizing  Puerto  Rico's  right  to 
self-determination.  In  1980,  we  i^ 
proved  Public  Law  95-205,  which  rec- 
ognized Puerto  Rioo's  Jurisdiction  over 
its  submerged  lands  out  to  a  distance 
of  10.35  miles;  and  last  year's  omnibus 
territories  bill.  Public  Law  96-357  al- 
lowed Puerto  Rico  and  the  EPA  to 
work  out  an  agreement  for  a  loan  to 
help  Puerto  Rico  pay  its  share  of  the 
construction  costs  for  completing  five 
sewage  treatment  plants. 

His  willingness  to  help  Puerto  Rico, 
the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  as  a  defender  of  our  interests 
and  concerns  earned  him  the  admira- 
tion and  gratitude  of  the  people  of 
those  areas.  Politically  he  did  not 
stand  to  gain  much  by  helping  the 
people  of  the  U.S.  insular  areas.  His 
Interest  was  based  on  his  profound 
(x>mmitment  to  the  principles  of  jus- 
tice, fairness,  and  democracy.  In  Phil 
Bttrton,  we,  the  delegates  of  the  U.S. 
territories  had  a  great  ally,  a  wise  ad- 
viser, and  a  true  friend.  We  will  always 
miss  him.  His  death  is  an  irreparable 
loss  not  only  to  his  district  in  San 
Francisco  and  his  beloved  State  of 
California,  but  to  the  Nation  as  a 
whole. 

My  wife  Beatriz  Joins  me  in  sending 
our  deepest  sympathy  to  Sala.  their 
daughter  Joy.  his  brother  John,  and 
all  the  family.  Our  thoughts  and  pray- 
ers are  with  them  at  this  sad  time. 


D  2110 

TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE 
HONORABLE  PHILLIP  BURTON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
CoELHo).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  MiNETA)  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Coleman). 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  freshman  from 
Texas,  it  may  seem  strange  to  some 
that  I  would  ask  for  a  minute  to  speak 
about  Congressman  Phil  Burton,  a 


wily  veteran  from  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia. But  to  most  of  you  who  knew 
Phil  better  than  I.  I  believe  you  will 
understand.  I  knew  him  only  3 
months.  Our  conversations  were  really 
never  very  long  and  occurred  far  too 
infrequently.  But  what  conversations. 

He  became  to  me  everything  that  I 
think  everyone  who  has  spoken  before 
me  talked  about  and  probably  men- 
tioned most  often  tonight;  that  was 
that  he  became  to  them  what  he 
became  to  me  in  that  short  period  of 
time:  A  friencL 

He  gave  me  more  advice  about  Con- 
gress than  anyone  else,  about  how  it 
works,  about  its  rules,  its  history,  its 
traditions,  but.  more  importantly,  I 
think,  than  anything,  its  politics. 

One  other  thing  that  he  stressed  to 
me  and  that  I  found  perhaps  the  thing 
that  I  should  say  tonight  about  Phil 
was  that  he  cared  about  the  people  in 
this  House.  What  he  told  me  was,  "Oh, 
there  will  be  Members,  both  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans,  who  will  really 
anger  you  and  even  make  you  wonder 
why  it  is  that  they  serve  here.  But 
most  important,"  he  said,  "you  will 
always  find  something  good  about 
every  last  one  of  your  coUeagues." 

Well,  that  is  the  reason  that  I  asked 
for  the  time  from  the  gentleman  from 
California  tonight  to  stand  in  this 
well— because  I  found  not  just  some- 
thing good  about  Phil  Burton.  I 
found  a  very  lot  good  with  Phil 
Burton. 

Mr.  MINETA.  I  thank  our  colleague 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  for  his  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Bir.  MINETA.  I  yield  to  our  fine  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  AKAKA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California  for  jielding  to  me  and 
for  giving  the  Members  of  this  House 
an  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  our 
friend. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleague  Phil 
Burton  was  a  man  admired  and  re- 
spected for  his  vision,  his  achieve- 
ments and  his  qualities.  He  made  a  dif- 
ference in  my  life.  He  was,  in  the  clas- 
sic of  the  word,  a  hero  •  •  •  grand  and 
noble  *  *  *  and  large  and  powerful  and 
potent.  For  nearly  30  years,  Phil 
served  a  cause  other  than  his  own 
•  •  •  a  cause  which,  through  his  com- 
mitment and  dedication,  he  then  made 
his  own.  For  nearly  30  years.  Congress- 
man Phillip  Burton  has  wielded  his 
power  on  behalf  of  workers,  the  under- 
privileged and  the  poor.  For  the  last 
30  years,  Phil  Burton  has  used  his 
tactical  brillance  and  legislative  genius 
to  give  the  unrepresented  and  under- 
represented  a  political  voice,  and  the 
opportimlty  to  use  it. 

As  long  as  I  have  known  him,  Phil 
has  been  a  champion  of  the  Interests 
of  the  peoples  of  the  Pacific  and  the 
Island  communities  in  which  they  live. 
There  was  no  man  in  this  body  more 


willing  and  able  to  help  the  Pacific 
peoples  in  their  desire  to  preserve 
their  values  and  better  the  quality  of 
their  lives.  Phil's  commitment  to  the 
communities  of  the  Pacific  will  be 
deeply  missed  by  all  of  us. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  say  what 
Phil  meant  to  me  is  to  use  his  own  de- 
scription of  himself.  Phil  once  said 
this  about  his  battles  in  politics: 

111  never  faU  to  fight  for  social,  racial  or 
economic  Justice  as  long  as  I  can  draw  a 
breath. 

As  long  as  I  have  known  him.  Phil 
has  not  failed  to  do  Just  that. 

I  will  miss  my  good  friend  Phil— a 
friend  who  was  taken  in  an  untimely 
fashion  from  his  service  to  this  body 
and  to  the  people  of  his  district  and 
out  Nation.  We,  all  of  us.  will  miss 
him.  for  there  are  none  who  can  ever 
replace  him. 

I  Join  my  coUeagues  in  mourning  the 
passage  of  a  man  who  had  no  equal  in 
service  to  our  Nation.  May  God  rest 
hissouL 

Phil  and  Sala  enjoyed  the  people 
and  islands  of  Hawaii  and  visited  us 
when  he  could  arrange  it.  In  the  spirit 
of  Hawaii,  my  wife.  Bfillie  and  I  convey 
our  aloha  to  Sala  and  the  Burton 
family. 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  very  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  m  la  Garza),  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

Mr.  DE  la  GARZA.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  for  allowing 
me  these  few  moments  to  Join  my  <x>l- 
leagues  who  have  preceded  me  this 
evening  in  building  this  sculpture 
which  we  do  of  Phil  Burton  the  man. 
the  legislator,  the  frlentL 

I  guess  I  can  repeat  many  of  the  per- 
sonal things  that  have  been  said 
throughout  the  day.  In  the  longer 
period  of  time  sequence,  I  received  a 
phone  call  the  night  of  my  first  elec- 
tion in  1964.  And  Phil  was  doing  it  the 
night  of  the  last  election. 

What  I  want  to  mention  as  we  add 
our  little  grains  of  sand  to  this  that 
was  Phil  Burton  is  something  that 
has  been  mentioned  very  briefly  by  my 
colleague  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Levitas). 
and  that  is  Phil  Burton's  participa- 
tion with  me  and  my  predecessors  in 
agriculture.  Few  would  know  that  an 
urban  Member  from  a  district  in  San 
Francisco  would  be  so  Involved  in 
caring  for  rural  America,  for  the 
farmer  as  well  as  the  farm  worker.  Mr. 
Levitas  mentioned  the  coalition  that 
helped  pass  a  bill.  Well,  he  helped  pass 
a  lot  of  agricultural  bills.  It  was  an  al- 
liance that  was  best  not  mentioned. 
Here  I  do  it  now  because  Phil  Burton 
will  no  longer  be  with  us.  But  from  the 
very  beginning,  as  we  initiated  the 
process  of  working  legisl.%tive-wise  ag- 
ricultural legislation,  this  expert  par- 
liamentarian-legislator came  to  us.  "I 
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want  to  work  as  you  draft  the  legisla- 
tion so  that  I  can  help  you." 

We  never  went  to  him.  He  always 
came  to  us  as  a  Member,  as  a  subcom- 
mittee chairman  and.  later,  as  a  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  It  was  always 
Mr.  BUHTOM  coming,  "I  want  to  help. 
Let  me  give  you  an  idea  of  what  our 
problem  is,  let  me  give  you  an  idea  of 
what  it  is  you  need  to  correct.  Give  me 
the  tools,  and  I  will  give  you  the  vote," 
said  this  craftsman  of  parliamentary 
procedure. 

So  I  thlnlc  that  it  befits  me.  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
to  publicly  thank  Phil  Bubtoh  for 
what  he  did  for  rural  America  that  he 
wanted  no  praise  for,  that  he  wanted 
no  mention  of,  that  he  wanted  nothing 
except  that  he  cared  for  the  worker  as 
well  as  for  the  producer.  And  he 
worked  the  floor  and  he  worked  the 
doors  and  he  worked  before  and  after 
the  session  more,  possibly,  than  some 
of  the  members  of  out  committee;  and 
sometimes  he  kind  of  got  ahead  of  we 
who  were  working  with  the  legislation. 

So  I  guess  the  farmers  of  America 
never  knew,  but  now  I  speak  for  them 
that  they  got  good  legislation  within 
the  art  of  the  possible  because  here 
was  a  craftsman  who  worked  always 
within  the  art  of  the  possible,  not 
bouncing  against  walls  and  not  going 
after  things  that  were  unachievable, 
but  working  within  the  art  of  the  pos- 
sible: What  could  he  do  to  help? 

D  2120 

In  my  early  years,  when  a  junior 
Member  did  not  approach  a  senior 
Member,  I  remember  that  I  needed 
some  urgent  help  for  migrant  workers 
in  a  labor  bill.  It  was  Pmi.  Bxhiton 
who  went  with  me  to  Mr.  O'Hara,  the 
subcommittee  chairman,  to  draft  the 
wording  of  how  the  migrants  could  be 
protected  in  that  specific  bit  of  legisla- 
tion. 

So  it  is  endless,  the  things  he  did  for 
those  who  worked  in  rural  America, 
the  migrants,  but  also  for  the  produc- 
er, for  the  rancher,  the  dairy  legisla- 
tion, the  wheat,  com.  cotton,  sugar, 
rice,  aU  of  these  things  that  you  would 
not  imagine  a  Member  from  San  FYan- 
cisco  working  for,  not  in  a  provincial 
way,  but  for  aU  of  us. 

So  I  join  my  colleagues  with  the 
same  love  and  admiration  and  respect 
that  all  of  us  had  for  Phil  Bxtrtoh.  I 
Join  in  the  sympathy  to  his  wife,  his 
daughter,  to  my  dear  friend,  his  broth- 
er, John,  who  worked  with  me. 

I  think  that  possibly  the  thing  that 
he  win  be  most  remembered  for  Is  his 
work  with  the  great  lands  of  our  coun- 
try, with  the  forests,  and  with  the  wil- 
derness and  with  the  rivers.  That  will 
be  his  monument. 

I  would  like  to  thank  him  and  re- 
member him  for  what  he  did  for  agri- 
culture, but  I  think  that  possibly  the 
poet  Markham  said  it  before,  many, 
many  years  ago,  of  another  giant.  He 
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said  it  of  Lincoln,  but  I  would  like  to 
borrow  it  tonight  for  Phil  Bxtrtoh. 
and  I  quote  Markham: 

He  held  hla  place- 
Held  the  long  purpose  like  a  growing  tree- 
Held  on  through  blame  and  faltered  not  at 

piaiae. 
And  when  he  feU  In  whirlwind. 
He  went  down  as  when  a  lordly  cedar,  green 
With  boughs,  goes  down  with  a  great  shout 

upon 
The   Hills   and   leaves   a   lonesome    place 

agftinst  the  sky. 


That  was  Phil  Burtow. 
Mr.  MINETA.  I  thank  our  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MINETA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California  for 
yielding,  and  thank  the  gentleman 
again,  and  his  three  other  colleagues 
from  the  State  of  California,  for  now 
placing  us  into  the  fourth  hour  of  very 
sincerely  meant  tributes  and  com- 
memorations and  memories  to  what 
has  been  said  many  times,  one  of  the 
greatest  Members  ever  to  serve  in  this 
House. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  listen  to  those  tributes  all 
day,  except  for  a  couple  of  times  I  had 
to  leave  the  floor  because  I  was  chok- 
ing up.  I  appreciate,  as  do  some  others, 
some  people  who  talked  about  the  real 
Phil  Burton  in  some  light  that  al- 
lowed us  to  liven  this  back  up  a  little 
bit,  to  be  able  to  progress  through 
this. 

I  used  to  get  tapped  by  Phil  about 
once  a  week  to  go  over  to  his  office 
about  6  or  6:30   at  night  while  he 
worked  on  miJcing  this  place  run  the 
way  he  wanted  to  make  it  run.  During 
that  period  of  time,  he  would  have  at 
least  three  staff  people  busy  out  in  his 
outer    office    simply    handling    the 
phones  when  Phil  Burton  was  doing 
his  work.  There  would  be  Members  of 
this  House  and  Members  of  the  other 
body,   and  frankly,   I   enjoyed  much 
more  hearing  the  way  he  talked  to 
Members  of  the  other  body,  and  per- 
haps a  few  other  people  aroimd  this 
coimtry,  all  on  these  different  lines  as 
Phil  Burton  was  picking  up  and  set- 
ting down  those  lines,  and  he  was  con- 
ducting  the    business,    I    would    not 
really  say  in  the  way  of  a  colloquy,  but 
it  was  not  here  on  the  floor  that  Phil 
Bxtrton  gave  those  great  speeches.  It 
was  in  the  confines  that  were  some- 
where between  2  feet  and  6  Inches 
apart,  and  it  seemed  to  work  very  ef- 
fectively. 

I  only  voted  opposite  Phil  Burton 
one  time  on  organizational  things  in 
this  Houe,  and  there  are  various 
people  I  see  sitting  aroimd  this  room 
who  might  remember  that  gigantic  or- 
ganizational fight  on  which  Phil  was 
on  one  side  and  the  leadership  was  on 
the  other  side  within  the  Democratic 
Caucm  in  1980. 


I  was  Interested  in  a  high-ranking 
appointment  out  of  steering  and 
policy,  so  I  sat  there  and  said,  "Well,  I 
am  going  to  weigh  my  best  Interests." 
and  so  I  voted  with  the  leadership  and 
against  Phil.  Boy.  that  was  a  mistake. 
I  will  tell  you  right  now,  and  if  I  had  it 
to  do  over.  I  would  have  voted  with 
Phil,  because  when  it  was  all  said  and 
done,  the  person  that  that  vote  meant 
the  most  to  was  Phil  Burton,  and  the 
only  thing  I  really  got  out  of  that, 
having  made  that  smart  decision  to 
vote  with  the  leadership  against  Phil 
on  an  orguiizational  thing  was  a 
couple  months  reprieve  from  going 
over  to  his  office  at  8  or  8:30  at  night, 
which  perhaps  is  good  for  me. 

We  can  all  tell  stories  and  stories, 
and  people  here  have  served  much 
longer  and  had  the  honor  to  know 
Phil  Burton  much  longer  than  I 
have.  I  have  had  the  honor  to  know 
him  for  5  years. 

When  HxHRT  Waxman  was  saying 
that  it  was  the  first  words  that  his 
young  child  had  learned,  or  some  of 
the  first  words,  was  that:  "Phil 
Burton  is  on  the  phone."  my  wife, 
Mary,  in  Seattle,  had  talked  to  Phil 
Burton  for,  I  would  guess.  20  to  30 
hours  before  I  had  ever  talked  to  him 
once  in  my  life.  In  1978,  when  I  was 
running  for  a  seat  in  this  House 
against  an  incumbent,  Phil  Burton 
was  the  only  Member  back  here  that 
knew  that  I  could  win  that  race.  He 
was  the  only  one  who  really  worked  on 
making  sure  that  the  opportunity  for 
another  young  Democrat  existed  to  be 
able  to  come  back  here  and  serve. 

I  do  not  treasure  Phil  Burton  be- 
cause he  gave  me  that  opportunity, 
like  he  gave  many  other  people.  I 
treasure  Phil  Burton  because  he 
fought  for  the  poor.  On  the  things 
that  really  coimt.  on  the  things— I  am 
going  to  have  to  back  off  here  a 
minute— on  the  things  for  those  who 
had  no  other  representation,  as  has 
been  said  over,  and  over,  and  over 
today.  Phil  Burton,  that  is  what  he 
fought  for.  That  is  why  it  chokes  us 
up  to  think  about  Phil  Burton  being 
gone.  That  is  why  we  have  lost  one  of 
the  most  important  Members  we  could 
ever  have.  For  those  of  us.  and  there 
are  many  people  that  I  can  lay  eyes  on 
here  within  this  room  now  that  agree 
with  this,  that  thijik  that  we  are  in  a 
time  when  the  rich  are  getting  richer 
and  the  poor  are  getting  poorer,  and 
those  of  us  who  think  that  is  not  what 
this  Government  should  be  doing,  we 
have,  in  the  loss  of  Phil  Burton,  lost 
our  greatest  ally.  We  are  going  to  have 
to  commit  ourselves  to  picking  up  that 

As  he  said  in  one  of  those  famous 
comments  in  the  newspaper  in  the 
midst  of  this  very  tough  reelection 
campaign  he  just  went  through,  he 
would    never     go    for    this     " 


Reaganomlcs."  and  none  of  the  rest  of 
us  should  either. 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

ISx.  MINETA.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  jrlelding. 

Mr.  Speller,  sitting  here  through 
these  wonderful  statements,  one  gets 
rather  stimulated  in  thinking  about 
our  departed  brother.  I  liked  particu- 
larly the  poem  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  de  la  Oarza)  read 
from. 

Another  facet  of  Phil's  personality, 
though,  reminds  me  of  the  poem  by 
Dylan  Thomas  called.  "There  Was  a 
Savior,"  which  I  guess  is  supposed  to 
be  a  description  of  Christ,  but  there  is 
a  wonderful  line  in  there  ending  the 
poem  in  which  he  refers  to  this  person 
as  having  the  soft,  unclenched,  arm- 
less, silk,  and  rough  love  that  breaks 
all  rocks. 

Phil  Burton  was  that  kind  of  a 
person.  He  was  rough  and  yet  inside 
he  had  that  kind  of  love  that  could 
break  all  rocks,  legislative  or  other- 
wise, and  some  of  the  remarks  just 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington called  that  line  to  mind. 

D  2130 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MINETA.  I  yield  to  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  I  thank  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  California,  for  yield- 
ing. 

It  takes  me  back,  as  I  am  sure  it 
takes  the  gentleman  back,  to  the  time 
that  he  and  I  came  to  Congress  to- 
gether in  that  great  class  of  the  94th 
Congress  and  we  were  a  pretty  green 
bunch.  The  person  that  advised  us 
more  than  anybody  else  and  was  prob- 
ably our  godfather,  if  we  had  one.  was 
Phil  Burton. 

We  have  had  many  eulogies  here 
this  evening  as  we  come  to  a  close  to- 
night of  the  many  great  accomplish- 
ments of  our  good  friend.  Phil 
Burton.  And  it  is  true,  there  is  a  lot  of 
Important  legislation  that  Phil  is  re- 
sponsible for  and  his  honors  are  most 
extensive:  but  I  have  always  claimed 
that  the  most  important  thing  that 
any  of  us  do  in  the  lives  we  live  here 
on  this  Earth  are  the  examples  we  set 
for  others  and  the  example  Phil  has 
set  for  so  many  of  us  is,  first  of  all.  an 
example  of  commitment.  I  know  of 
nobody  in  the  Congress  who  took  his 
job  more  seriously  and  was  more  com- 
mitted to  do  what  he  felt  was  right 
than  was  our  friend,  Phil  Burton. 

The  second  example  that  he  set  for 
us  was  the  example  of  caring.  My  col- 
league from  Texas  said  how  he  cared 
for  the  Members  of  Congress.  That  is 
right;  but  let  me  tell  you,  he  cared  for 
a  lot  more  than  just  the  Members  of 


Congress.  He  even  cared  for  more  than 
just  the  citizens  of  this  continental 
United  States,  as  he  showed  the 
unique  care  for  the  citizens  of  the  Pa- 
cific Trust  Territories  and  for  whoever 
was  downtrodden  or  for  the  common 
people.  Phil  was  there  to  care  for 
them. 

So  I  am  grateful  and  thankful  for 
the  opportunity  that  I  have  had  to  be 
exposed  to  the  example  that  was  set 
for  the  rest  of  us  by  Phil  Burton. 

My  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Washington.  Just  mentioned  the  fact 
that  we  live  in  a  society  where  the  rich 
get  richer  and  the  poor  get  poorer,  and 
that  was  not  the  type  of  society  that 
Phil  Burton  believed  in;  but  I  can  tell 
you  this,  that  all  of  us  are  richer  in 
our  livps  because  of  the  opportunity 
that  we  had  to  get  to  know  our  good 
friend,  Phil  Burton. 

Mr.  MINETA.  I  thank  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  wish  to  thank  all 
of  our  colleagues  for  their  thoughts 
and  expressions  on  the  passing  of  our 
great  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Burton). 

We  each  in  our  own  way  will  be  miss- 
ing his  great  talents  here  in  the 
House. 

We  send  Sala.  their  daughter,  Joy, 
and  Phil's  brothers,  John  and  Robert, 
our  deepest  condolences  and  expres- 
sions of  sympathy. 

•  Mr.  LAOOMARSINO.  BCr.  Speaker, 
if  it  is  true  that  the  measure  of  a 
person  is  what  he  leaves  behind,  then 
the  legacy  of  Phil  Burton  is  an  Im- 
pressive one  indeed. 

Phil  was  a  man  who  left  his  mark: 
On  his  district,  on  the  State,  on  the  In- 
stitution in  which  he  served  for  almost 
20  years.  There  was  never  any  ques- 
tion about  what  Phil  stood  for.  He 
was  not  a  man  who  minced  his  words 
or  even  frequently  held  his  tongue.  He 
was  a  Democrat,  a  strong  supporter  of 
labor,  and  a  believer  In  an  active  role 
for  government.  And  although  we  fre- 
quently differed  in  our  opinions,  there 
was  never  any  question  as  to  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  beliefs. 

Phil  was  a  consmnmate  politician; 
he  knew  where  the  votes  lay  and  how 
to  get  them.  But  he  also  knew  the 
smallest  details  of  the  legislation  he 
handled  and  the  parliamentary  con- 
text in  which  it  would  be  considered. 
His  legerdemain  was  based  as  much  on 
hard  work  as  on  his  negotiating  skills. 
If  there  was  a  fault  in  his  armory  of 
skills  it  was  that  he  sometimes  tried 
too  hard. 

Phil's  passing  will  leave  a  large  gap. 
Whatever  task  he  applied  himself  to, 
it  was  bound  to  be  with  the  full  force 
of  his  knowledge,  his  skills,  and  his 
powerful  personality.  He  was  as  formi- 
dable an  ally  as  a  foe.  The  people  of 
California  wiU  long  be  in  his  debt  for 
his  role  in  the  creation  of  the  Channel 
Islands  National  Park  and  the  Santa 
Monica  Moimtains  National  Recrea- 


tion Area,  to  name  but  two  efforts  to 
which  he  lent  a  hand  when  it  mat- 
tered. Indeed,  Phil  was  something  of  a 
natural  force  himself,  and  it  comes  as 
a  shock  to  realize  that  he  was  mortal 
after  all.  Phil  inspired,  indeed  encour- 
aged, an  almost  legendary  view  of  him- 
self; he  knew  that  such  a  view  would 
be  useful  in  realizing  his  goals.  Now 
that  he  is  gone,  the  legend  will 
remain,  embodied  in  the  many  works 
in  which  he  played  a  part. 

To  his  wife,  Sala,  his  daughter, 
mother,  and  other  survivors,  our  deep- 
est sympathy.  His  was  indeed  a  memo- 
rable presence.* 

•  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  no 
accident  that  the  House  worked  on 
two  bills  today  crafted  by  our  late  col- 
league. Congressman  Phil  Burton, 
just  2  days  after  his  tragic  death.  For. 
if  one  thing  characterized  his  career,  it 
was  his  intense  interest  in  writing  leg- 
islation for  the  enduring  benefit  of  his 
constituents  and  the  Nation. 

For  our  Nation's  hungry,  the  food 
stamp  program  is  his  legacy. 

For  our  Nation's  poor,  the  supple- 
mental security  income  program  is  the 
legacy. 

For  those  of  us  who  wanted  a  part  of 
America  set  aside— for  recreation  or 
Just  for  the  natural  beauty  of  the  wil- 
derness—literally dozens  of  national 
parks  and  wilderness  areas  is  his 
legacy. 

For  the  disenfranchised  citizens  of 
the  territories  of  the  United  States, 
delegate  representation  in  this  Con- 
gress is  his  legacy. 

A  list  of  achievements  like  this 
would  be  sufficient  for  most  Members 
of  this  body.  The  incredible  thing 
Phil  Burton  is  that  this  represents 
only  a  partial  statement  of  his  accom- 
plishments during  his  distinguished 
career  here. 

Beyond  his  legislative  abilities,  Phil 
devoted  a  great  deal  of  his  time  to 
building  the  Democratic  Party  and 
making  this  institution  more  demo- 
cratic. It  meant  a  great  deal  to  me,  for 
example,  that  the  moment  the  polls 
had  closed  in  my  first  congressional 
primary  in  New  York  in  1974,  that 
Phil  Burton  called  to  wish  me  well. 
And  as  a  freshman  Member  of  this 
Congress,  I  was  pleased  to  work  with 
him,  and  the  other  Members  of  the 
"Class  of  '74,"  in  writing  new  rules  for 
the  House  which  opened  new  opportu- 
nities for  the  younger  Members  to 
become  subcommittee  chairmen  and 
to  play  a  greater  role  in  the  conduct  of 
business  in  the  House. 

Of  course,  Phil's  passing  is  a  terri- 
ble blow  to  those  of  us  who  were 
touched  by  his  work,  his  unparalleled 
activism  on  behalf  of  the  liberal 
agenda,  and  for  his  tireless  efforts  for 
our  party. 

For  Phil's  brother,  our  former  col- 
league John  Burton,  for  his  wife  Sala 
and  daughter  Joy,  we  can  only  send 
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our  thoughts  and  prayers  at  this  im- 
mensely difficult  time. 

In  Phil's  honor,  I  would  like  to 
Insert  in  the  Rworo  at  this  point  a 
poem  by  W.  H.  Auden,  "Law  Like 
Love." 

We  will  miss  him  terribly. 

The  poem  f  oUows: 

LawLikxLovx 
Law,  say  the  gardeners,  is  the  sun. 
Law  is  the  one 
All  gardeners  obey 
To-morrow,  yesterday,  to-day. 
Iaw  is  the  wisdom  of  the  old 
The  Impotent  grandfather  shrilly  scold; 
The  grandchildren  put  out  a  treble  tongue. 
Law  is  the  senses  of  the  young. 
Law,  says  the  priest  with  a  priestly  look. 
Expounding  to  an  unpiiestly  people, 
Iaw  Is  the  words  in  my  priestly  bo<A, 
Law  is  my  pulpit  and  my  steeple. 
Law,  says  the  judge  as  he  looks  down  his 

noae. 
Speaking  clearly  and  most  severely. 
Law  is  as  I've  told  you  before. 
Law  is  as  you  know  I  suppose. 
Law  is  but  let  me  explain  it  once  more. 
Law  Is  The  Law. 
Tet  law-abiding  scholars  write: 
Law  is  neither  wrong  nor  right. 
Law  is  only  crimes 
Punished  by  places  and  by  times. 
Law  is  the  clothes  men  wear 
Anytime,  anywhere. 
Law  is  Oood-moming  and  Oood-nigbt. 

Others  say.  Law  is  our  Fate: 

Others  say.  Law  is  our  State: 

Others  say.  others  say 

Law  is  no  more 

Law  has  gone  away. 

And  always  the  loud  angry  crowd 

Very  angry  and  very  loud 

Law  is  We, 

And  always  the  soft  idiot  softly  Me. 

If  we.  dear,  know  we  know  no  more 

Than  they  about  the  law. 

If  I  no  more  than  you 

Know  what  we  should  and  should  not  do 

Except  that  all  agree 

Gladly  or  miserably 

That  the  law  is 

And  that  all  know  this. 

If  therefore  thinking  it  absurd 

To  identify  Law  with  some  other  word. 

Unlike  so  many  men 

I  cannot  say  Law  is  again. 

No  more  than  they  can  we  suppress 

The  universal  wish  to  guess 

Or  slip  out  of  our  own  position 

Into  an  unconcerned  condition. 

Although  I  can  at  least  confine 

Tour  vanity  and  mine 

To  stating  timidly 

A  timid  similarity. 

We  shall  boast  anyway: 

Like  love  I  say. 

Uke  love  we  don't  know  where  or  why 

Like  love  we  can't  compel  or  fly 

Like  love  we  often  weep 

Uke  love  we  seldom  keep. 

— W.  H.  AUDER.* 

'  •  Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  a  sense  of  deep  regret  and  re- 
spect, I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
be  able  to  pay  tribute  to  the  late  Hon- 
orable Phil  Burton. 

Just  over  a  month  ago  I  was  sworn 
into  office  as  the  Representative  of 
the  Seventh  District  of  New  York. 


Recognizing  me  as  a  new  Member, 
Phil  Buhtoii  came  up  to  me  the  first 
day  I  was  on  the  floor  and  offered  his 
congratulations  and  assistance. 

I  did  not  have  the  honor  of  serving 
with  him  for  long,  yet,  I  am  well  aware 
of  his  outstanding  legislative  record. 

As  soon  as  he  came  to  Congress  in 
1965,  as  a  man  of  great  vision  and  in- 
tegrity, he  was  one  of  the  first  Mem- 
bers to  oppose  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

His  tenure  was  distinguished  by  his 
successful  efforts  to  provide  for  our 
most  vulnerable  citizens  and  marshal 
through  wilderness  and  parks  legisla- 
tion. Many  people  may  not  recognize 
his  name,  yet  across  the  country  we 
benefit  from  his  dedicated  work  on 
behalf  of  the  needy  and  his  concern 
for  the  preservation  of  our  environ- 
ment. 

Although  it  Is  with  great  sadness 
that  we  honor  this  man,  it  can  still  be 
said  that  "the  sun  never  sets  on  the 
Burton  empire." 

My  heartfelt  sjrmpathy  and  slncerest 
condolences  go  out  to  his  family.* 
•  Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress has  lost  one  of  the  most  vibrant 
and  caring  Members  ever  to  have 
served  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Represent- 
atives, Phil  Burton. 

Phil  instilled  life,  hope  and  feeling 
into  the  legislative  process.  His  causes 
were  not  always  the  most  popular,  but 
his  belief  in  his  causes  and  dedication 
to  his  principles  made  personal  popu- 
larity unimportant  to  him. 

His  strong  convictions  and  deep  com- 
passion for  his  fellow  man  blended 
with  his  unparalleled  legislative  prow- 
ess to  earn  Phil  Burton  a  reputation 
for  success  in  getting  his  programs  en- 
acted into  law. 

Phil  gave  himself  fully  to  serving 
his  constituents.  He  remained  outspo- 
ken and  took  bold  stands,  for  which 
they  held  him  in  the  highest  respect, 
retiuming  him  to  office  with  resound- 
ing election  victories. 

Personally,  I  will  miss  Phil  and  I 
offer  my  deepest  sympathies  to  his 
wife,  Sala.  and  his  family.  But  I  also 
offer  my  condolences  to  the  people  of 
Phil  Burton's  district,  because  they 
lost  one  of  the  finest  Representatives 
in  Congress.* 

•  Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  my  California  colleague, 
Phil  BtrRTON.  He  was  unquestionably 
one  of  the  most  influential  Members 
of  this  House  and  will  be  missed  by 
Members  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
Phil  Burton's  legislative  record  is 
legendary.  He  was  the  consummate 
legislator.  His  mastery  of  the  legisla- 
tive process  and  the  details  of  the  leg- 
islation before  his  committees  was  ex- 
traordinary. He  was  a  tireless  deal- 
maker  and  an  effective  and  energetic 
organizer. 

But  Phil  Burton  wiU  best  be  re- 
meml)ered  for  the  strength  of  his 
character.  As  we  all  know,  his  commit- 
ment to  his  ideals  was  passionate  and 


unfailing.  But  while  I  usually  found 
myself  in  disagreement  with  his  posi- 
tion on  various  issues,  I  never  once 
doubted  his  sincerity  or  dedication. 

I  extend  my  condolences  to  his  wife, 
Sala,  his  daughter  Joy,  and  his  two 
grandchildren.* 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
commend  my  colleagues  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Edwards  and  Mrs.  Boxer)  for 
arranging  this  time  today  to  pay  our 
respects  to  our  departed  friend  from 
the  "city  by  the  bay,"  the  Honorable 
Phillip  Bubton. 

As  you  may  know.  I  have  known 
Phil  since  our  days  in  the  California 
State  Legislature  and.  over  the  years, 
he  advanced  many  great  causes.  Of 
particular  importance  was  his  work  in 
the  area  of  protecting  our  environ- 
ment from  exploitation  and  promoting 
the  preservation  of  our  national  park 
system* 

As  many  of  us  know,  In  1978,  Phil 
successfully  guided  through  this 
Chamber  the  National  Parks  and 
Recreation  Act.  This  landmark  legisla- 
tion continues  to  be  the  largest  nation- 
al parks  bill  in  our  Nation's  history. 
Among  other  things,  it  created  or  en- 
larged 12  wilderness  areas,  8  scenic 
rivers,  34  parks  and  4  national  trails.  It 
stands  as  an  excellent  example  of 
Phil's  legislative  fortitude  and  the 
keen  ability  to  get  things  done. 

I  would  like  to  pass  along  my  deep- 
est sympathy  to  his  wife  of  many 
years,  Sala.  Sala  was  not  only  a  devot- 
ed wife  to  Phil  but  she,  on  her  own, 
became  actively  involved  in  many 
causes  for  the  advancement  of  social 
and  economic  justice.  It  is  easy  for  me 
to  recall  her  fine  work  in  California  in 
behalf  of  Yoimg  Democrats.  But,  it 
should  never  be  forgotten  that  she  was 
devoted  solely  and  totally  to  Phil. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  you  and  my  col- 
leagues join  my  wife,  Lee,  and  me  in 
sending  sincere  condolences  to  Phil's 
wife,  Sala,  and  their  daughter,  Joy. 
His  service  to  all  Americans  wiU 
alwajrs  be  remembered.* 
*  Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  profound  sorrow  that  I  learned  of 
the  passing  of  my  friend,  Phillip 
Burton.  Mr.  Burton's  service  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  contin- 
ue to  be  one  of  the  bright  spots  in  our 
country's  legislative  history.  He  was  a 
good  Member  of  the  House  and  was 
known  to  be  one  of  the  best  committee 
members  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. While  serving  in  Congress,  he 
was  always  interested  in  and  fought 
for  legislation  pertaining  to  the  poor, 
the  elderly,  and  for  education  of  our 
children.  He  was  a  man  of  cours«e  and 
he  was  recognized  eis  one  of  the  able 
Members  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. His  service  to  his  people  was 
during  an  unusual  period  in  the  histo- 
ry of  our  country.  During  his  tenure  as 
a  Member  of  Congrress,  he  was  always 
willing  to  listen  and  this  is  a  trait  pos- 


sessed by  few  people  and  one  that  is 
almost  sacred. 

His  forward  looking  attitude  and  de- 
termination to  give  great  service  gives 
all  of  us  an  Inspiration  to  work  harder 
In  our  years  upon  this  Earth  for 
worthy  causes.  His  name  will  be 
known  for  all  time  to  come  at  home 
and  in  the  far  comers  of  the  Earth  for 
his  monumental  works  in  behalf  of 
representative  government,  which  is 
the  source  and  the  protector  of  all 
human  liberties  in  all  nations  where 
freedom  prevails. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  extend  my  deepest 
sympathy  to  his  lovely  wife  and  to  the 
members  of  his  family.* 

•  Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
tragic  death  of  Phil  Burton  has  re- 
moved from  this  House  one  of  its  most 
outstanding  Members,  a  man  who  has 
made  a  significant  mark  and  who 
would  have  accomplished  much,  much 
more  had  he  not  been  struck  down 
prematurely. 

Probably  the  most  consistent  theme 
in  Phil's  many  legislative  accomplish- 
ments was  his  dedication  to  less  privi- 
leged people  of  our  society.  He  was 
always  seeking  to  improve  the  lot  of 
the  poor,  of  minorities,  of  the  common 
worldng  people. 

He  also  was  dedicated  to  the  preser- 
vation and  improvement  of  the  physi- 
cal environment  of  our  Nation.  He  was 
a  devoted  supporter  of  America's 
parks  and  our  public  lands  and  wilder- 
ness. 

Those  of  us  who  were  privileged  to 
serve  with  him  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives know  also  what  a  master  he 
was  of  our  parliamentary  and  political 
system.  He  knew  how  to  get  things 
done. 

We  wiU  miss  Phil.Burton.  I  extend 
my  deepest  condolences  to  his  wife 
Sala  and  daughter  Joy.* 

*  Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
untimely  passing  of  our  friend  Phil 
Burton,  of  California,  leaves  a  void  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Phil 
was  an  able  Member,  and  active 
Member,  who  dealt  effectively  with 
national  problems,  but  never  lost  sight 
of  the  people  of  his  district  or  State. 
Few,  if  any.  Members  knew  the  rules 
of  the  House  or  how  to  use  them 
better  than  Phil  Burton.  His  word 
was  good,  his  voice  strong,  and  his 
work  effective. 

I  served  with  I»hil  during  his  entire 
service  here  and  not  only  wUl  the  Con- 
gress miss  him,  but  his  State  delega- 
tion, too,  for  he  was  in  the  forefront 
where  California,  with  our  largest  del- 
egation, could  always  count  on  Phil 
whether  it  was  personal,  committee  as- 
signment, or  legislation  affecting  this 
great  State,  which  has  been  likened  to 
a  miniature  United  States,  with  its 
varied  regions,  problems,  people,  and 
interests. 

I  shall  miss  Phil,  for  many  times  his 
willingness  to  help  and  his  courage 


made  the  difference  in  passing  essen- 
tial legislation. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  express- 
ing regret  and  sorrow  at  Phil's  un- 
timely death. 

To  his  family,  we  extend  our  deepest 
sympathy.* 

*  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
death  of  our  colleague  Phil  BintTON 
leaves  a  void  in  this  body  that  is  not 
likely  to  be  filled  for  some  time.  We 
will  miss  his  passion,  his  wisdom,  and 
his  vision.  Phil  was  truly  the  con- 
science of  the  Congress,  and  his  pass- 
ing is  a  loss  to  us  all. 

It  is  not  only  his  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  who  will  sorely  miss  Phil 
Burton.  There  are  many  nameless 
Americans  who  will  remember  Phil, 
and  who  owe  him  a  great  deal.  The  re- 
cipients of  black  lung  benefits,  whose 
cause  he  championed;  the  disabled  and 
elderly  who  could  always  count  on 
Phil's  aggressive  support;  the  millions 
of  Americans  who  visit  the  Nation's 
parks  and  wilderness  areas  every 
year— all  of  them  will  remember  Phil 
Burton. 

His  commitment  to  social  justice  was 
matched  only  by  his  effectiveness. 
Phil's  ability  to  translate  ideals  into 
action  was  remarkable.  He  was  an  out- 
spoken advocate  on  behalf  of  the  less 
fortunate  members  of  our  society,  a 
courageous  crusader  for  environmen- 
tal protection,  and  a  powerful  legisla- 
tor who  fought  for  the  rights  of  the 
powerless. 

The  record  that  he  leaves  behind 
will  give  Phil  a  place  in  history  as  well 
as  a  sort  of  immortality.  His  legacy  to 
the  Congress  is  what  he  achieved  for 
others.  One  can  honestly  say  of  Phil 
Burton  what  I  consider  to  be  the 
highest  tribute  a  public  servant  can  be 
paid— he  leaves  this  world  a  better 
place  than  he  found  it.* 

*  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  I  learned  that  Phil 
Burton  had  died.  I  felt  shock  and 
sudden  grief  at  this  great  loss.  I  won- 
dered if  anyone  rould  ever  take  the 
place  of  Phil  Burton  in  this  Congress. 

He  had  all  the  right  issues  and  all 
the  right  instincts.  He  worked  with 
total  commitment,  with  a  zeal  that 
brought  to  mind  the  image  of  a  man 
with  "fire  in  his  belly." 

There  are  others  in  Congress  who 
are  right  on  the  Issues,  who  are  loyal 
Democrats  and  good,  solid  Americans. 
We  have  other  hard  workers,  but 
there  is  no  one  left  who  can  combine 
all  these  qualities  with  the  fervor  of  a 
Phil  Burton  in  his  commitment  to 
our  best  causes. 

Among  Phil's  many  achievements 
was  the  opening  up  of  the  Democratic 
Caucus.  He  was  also  a  leader  in  the 
fight  to  halt  American  involvement  in 
the  Vietnam  war.  He  devoted  his 
boundless  energy  to  serving  the  needs 
of  humanity,  particularly  the  needs  of 
those  who  are  poor  and  without  politi- 
cal power.  He  managed  to  encompass 


both  toughness  and  tenderness  in  his 
concern  for  these  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  miss  Phil 
Burton,  and  the  Congress  wiU  be  a 
lesser  place  without  him.* 

*  Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
saddened  by  our  loss  of  Phil  Burton. 
Since  his  election  to  the  Congress  in  a 
special  election  in  1964,  Congressman 
Burton  has  played  a  large  role  here 
and  has  had  a  major  influence  on  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Nation.  He  was  intelligent,  he  was 
tough,  he  woriced  hard  for  what  he  be- 
lieved in.  and  he  did  an  outstanding 
job  fighting  for  what  he  thought  was 
right  and  representing  the  people  of 
San  Francisco  in  the  House. 

Congressman  Burton  had  a  reputa- 
tion as  a  fighter  and  it  was  well  de- 
served. When  he  decided  on  a  course 
of  action  he  was  fully  committed.  He 
was  a  great  leader  in  many  battles 
over  the  years  and  was  an  effective 
spokesman  for  his  side  of  the  debate. 

Phil  and  I  often  disagreed  on  impor- 
tant matters  of  public  policy  and 
many  were  the  times  we  were  on  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  issue.  There  were 
many  times  we  stood  together.)  too, 
and  always  Congressman  Burton  was 
a  formidable  and  persuasive  Member 
of  this  body  who  battled  hard  for  his 
position. 

The  people  of  his  district  have  lost  a 
great  Representative  and  this  House 
has  lost  one  of  its  leaders. 

I  want  to  extend  my  deep  sympathy 
to  Phil's  wife,  Sala,  and  to  all  the 
members  of  the  bereaved  family.* 

*  Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Phil- 
lip  Burton  came  to  the  well  of  the 
House  on  February  18,  1964,  and  took 
his  oath  as  a  Member  of  the  88th  Con- 
gress. 

It  did  not  take  long  for  seasoned 
House-watchers  to  discover  that  they 
had  a  comer  in  their  midst.  And  they 
were  right. 

Phil  took  to  the  House  like  a  duck 
to  water.  He  found  a  home  here.  He 
gloried  in  the  strategy  and  in  the  orga- 
nizing and  maneuvering  that  attend 
great  legislative  events.  He  had  a  natu- 
ral instinct  for  locating  the  fulcrum  of 
power.  And  he  learned  to  position 
himself  there  to  the  advantage  of 
those  things  in  which  he  was  interest- 
ed. 

Even  as  a  freshman  Member,  Phil 
Burton  learned  the  highways  and 
byways  of  Congress  better  than  many 
do  in  a  decade.  He  knew  where  the 
bases  were,  and  he  was  tireless  in  get- 
ting to  them  first.  He  was  a  master  of 
rules  and  procedure,  and  he  knew  how 
to  use  that  knowledge  effectively. 

"Ask  Phil"  soon  became  the  auto- 
matic reflex  to  those  engaged  in  the 
plotting  of  strategy. 

Phil  and  I  served  together  on  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
for  more  than  19  years.  I  knew  him  to 
be  a  tremendously  resourceful  and  ef- 
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fective  ally.  Just  as  others  were  unfor- 
tiinate  enough  to  know  him  as  a  for- 
midable and  relentless  foe. 

Not  everyone  would  call  Phil  a  man 
of  the  people.  But  I  think  he  was  as- 
suredly a  man  for  the  people. 

His  constituency  extended  far 
beyond  his  San  Francisco  district.  It 
included  all  those  Americans  who  are 
old  and  sick  and  poor;  all  those  who 
are  the  victims  of  injustice;  all  those 
who  are  denied  the  full  rights  of  a  cltl- 
sen;  and  those  who  lack  the  power  to 
help  themselves. 

It  was  for  them  that  he  wielded  the 
substantial  power  he  acquired  as  a 
Member  of  this  House.  And  it  is  they 
who  are  the  beneficiaries  of  his  service 
here. 

He  could  be  like  a  cyclone— full  of 
thunder  and  bluster  and  turbulent 
tossing  about.  And  he  could  be  like  a 
spring  day,  full  of  charm  and  warmth 
and  heady  sunshine. 

By  a  combination  of  the  two,  he  es- 
tablished himself  as  a  presence  in  the 
House  and  he  was  able  to  accomplish 
much  during  his  time  here. 

Early  in  his  career,  he  described 
himself  as  a  "Fighting  Liberal."  He 
was  a  fighter— let  no  man  doubt  that. 
But  the  battles  were  not  for  himself, 
but  for  that  vision  of  America  which 
he  carried  in  his  head. 

Now  his  battle  is  over,  the  thunder 
and  the  bluster  stUled.  But  the  cause 
remains,  and  those  of  us  who  believe 
in  the  things  he  believed  in  must  carry 
on  the  work,  knowing  that  somewhere 
beyond  the  bounds  of  time  and  place 
the  restless  spirit  of  PmixiF  Burton  is 
urging  us  on.« 

•  Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
shocked  and  saddened  to  learn  of  the 
death  of  Phil  Burton.  The  loss  suf- 
fered by  his  family  and  by  the  people 
of  California  Is  one  which  is  shared  by 
the  Members  of  this  House  and  the 
people  of  our  coimtry. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  in  the 
House  for  all  of  Phil  Burton's  con- 
gressional career.  I  knew  him  to  be  a 
man  of  tremendous  energy  who  was 
able  to  direct  that  energy  toward  a  va- 
riety of  legislative  pursuits  with  a  skill 
that  has  rarely  been  matched  in  this 
institution.  He  was  a  forceful  and  ef- 
fective advocate  for  the  interests  of 
those  without  the  ability  or  the  means 
to  represent  themselves.  His  tireless 
labor  on  their  behalf  was  a  result  of 
his  commitment  to  the  promotion  of 
social  justice.  The  legislative  record  he 
leaves  is  a  tribute  to  the  strength  of 
that  commitment  and  to  the  ways  in 
which  government  can  act  for  the  ben- 
efit of  all  its  citizens. 

Phil  Burton's  absence  will  be  felt  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  His  abil- 
ity, his  intelligence,  and  his  capacity 
for  productive  work  will  not  be  easily 
replaced.  Those  qualities  won  him  the 
respect  of  his  colleagues  and  they  are 
the  attributes  for  which  he  will  be  re- 
membered. 


I  want  to  express  my  sympathies  to 
Phil's  wife  and  aU  the  members  of  the 
Burton  family.* 

•  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  along  with  his  family  I  was 
extremely  saddened  to  learn  of  the  un- 
timely death  of  one  of  my  dearest 
friends  in  the  D.S.  Congress,  Phil 
BusTOH.  Being  from  North  Carolina 
and  of  course,  he  being  from  the  great 
State  of  California,  we  had  little  or 
nothing  in  common  as  far  as  it  relates 
to  legislation.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  was  amazing  the  number  of  times 
that  we  voted  alike.  Representing  the 
tobacco  interests,  I  was  always  ex- 
tremely grateful  whenever  the  tobacco 
program  was  threatened  through  pro- 
posed legislation,  that  he  would  rise  to 
his  feet  on  the  House  floor  and  defend 
the  tobacco  program  as  being  an  asset 
to  the  farmers  of  the  South,  and  in  so 
doing,  helped  us  to  secure  enough 
votes  to  preserve  the  program  in  its 
present  form.  For  this.  I  will  always  be 
grateful. 

But  beyond  that,  my  greatest  loss  is 
that  of  personal  friendship,  of  light 
conversation  in  the  cloakroom  as  well 
as  serious  conversation  concerning  leg- 
islation. I  am  sure  that  his  loss  is  a 
severe  blow  to  the  State  of  Califomia 
to  say  nothing  of  the  other  49  States; 
but  on  a  more  personal  note,  I  shall 
miss  him  more  than  words  can  ex- 
press. 

And  to  his  family  and  those  who 
must  carry  on  in  his  place.  I  offer  my 
condolences  and  sympathies  and  Join 
with  them  in  a  feeling  of  sorrow  and 
loss.* 

•  Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  proudest  tribute  to  our 
late  colleague,  I*hil  Burton,  is  that 
whether  you  agreed  or  disagreed  with 
his  position  on  an  issue,  you  always  re- 
spected his  legislative  skills.  He  was  a 
most  dedicated  public  servant  whose 
actions  will  be  a  permanent  part  of  the 
history  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Phil  Burton  loved  politics.  He  never 
tired  of  it.  He  constantly  practiced  it.  I 
remember  during  my  first  term  in 
Congress,  I  was  retximing  with  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  from  a  trip 
to  the  Middle  East.  Our  last  stop  was 
in  Madrid  on  the  way  home  to  the 
United  States.  A  reception  was  given 
and  Phil  Burton  was  there  as  part  of 
another  congressional  delegation.  Phil 
took  me  aside  and  spent  the  whole 
evening  talking  about  politics  and  pro- 
cedures in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. He  truly  loved  this  Institution. 

Phil  Burton  also  loved  the  combat 
and  competition  of  politics.  Putting 
coalitions  together  to  advance  his  own 
issues  or  to  make  the  legislative  proc- 
ess In  general  work  consumed  him. 

Although  Phil  and  I  were  rarely  on 
the  same  side  of  an  issue,  I  always  re- 
spected his  skill  and  genuine  commit- 
ment to  public  service.  He  will  be 
missed  as  a  positive  force  in  the  debate 


in  the  House.  To  his  most  capable  and 
supporting  wife,  Sala,  our  family  ex- 
tends our  sincere  sympathies.* 
•  Mr.  BIAOOI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  sense 
of  shock  and  disbelief  looms  over  this 
House  with  the  sudden  death  of  our 
brother  and  friend  Phil  Burton.  How 
does  one  react  when  a  person  of  such 
stature— such  presences— such  life  and 
vitality  is  abruptly  taken  from  us?  We 
react  predictably  with  deep  sorrow  and 
grief— with  a  sense  of  profound  loss. 
Yet  we  must  also  tet  with  a  sense  of 
gratitude  in  having  the  distinct  and 
unique  pleasure  of  having  known  this 
magnificent  man. 

My  association  with  Phil  Burton 
was  an  especially  rewarding  one.  We 
served  together  for  the  past  14  years 
on  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee.  Phil  was  in  many  ways 
my  mentor  in  terms  of  being  a  leader 
and  friend  of  organized  labor  and  the 
worklngman.  Phil  did  not  merely  asso- 
ciate with  causes— he  plunged  into  cru- 
sades on  behalf  of  fundamental  Issues 
on  behalf  of  the  working  men  and 
women  of  this  Nation.  His  name  was 
associated  with  some  of  the  landmark 
bills  of  this  generation,  ranging  from 
minimum  wage  to  pension  reform  to 
occupational  health  and  safety.  Phil 
gave  of  himself  in  the  fullest  sense  of 
the  word  when  he  was  allied  with  you. 
The  same  could  be  said  when  he  was 
an  adversary.  You  always  knew  where 
Phil  Burton  stood  and  why. 

Phil  Burton  was  a  giant  in  both  the 
literal  and  figurative  sense.  He  com- 
manded attention  which  then  once  he 
acquired  he  converted  into  respect.  In 
the  19  years  he  served  the  people  of 
Califomia  and  the  Nation— he  became 
a  legend  in  this  body  and  his  contribu- 
tions to  this  House— to  its  legislative 
processes  to  the  betterment  of  life  for 
millions  in  this  Nation— wUl  endure  for 
years  to  come. 

Phil  Burton  was  a  liberal  without 
any  reservations.  Yet  for  Phil  Burton 
liberalism  was  not  simply  an  ideolo- 
gy—it was  a  commitment.  It  was  based 
on  striving  to  rectify  abuses  and  injus- 
tices wherever  they  existed.  It  was 
based  on  an  attitude  that  government 
does  have  a  responsibility  to  help 
those  of  its  citizens  who  are  disadvan- 
taged. More  Importantly,  it  was  based 
on  an  old  fashioned  desire  to  produce 
for  the  good  of  people. 

I  would  be  less  than  candid— and 
would  do  less  than  Justice  to  Phil's 
memory  were  I  not  to  admit  to  having 
one  major  regret,  a  regret  which  con- 
tinually plagues  me.  On  the  one  occa- 
sion when  Phil  called  upon  me— I  did 
not  respond  when  I  should  have. 
Others  in  this  body  will  list  the  many 
accomplishments  of  Phil  Burton.  I 
choose  to  instead  pay  tribute  to  the 
man  we  knew  and  respected.  A  man 
who  was  sought  out  by  his  col- 
leagues— a  man  who  provided  sound 
counsel  to  his  colleagues.  A  man  who 


could  charm,  cajole,  even  coerce.  A 
man  of  compassion  and  competence.  A 
man  who  represented  the  very  best  of 
what  we  are  supposed  to  be  in  this 
House.  Phil  Burton  is  a  man  who  left 
us  far  too  soon  but  left  us  with  things 
we  will  never  forget.  To  his  widow  Sala 
I  express  my  deep  and  sincere  condo- 
lences and  offer  the  solace  that  Phxl 
was  a  man  who  will  be  remembered  for 
years  to  come  by  those  of  us  who  had 
the  honor  to  know  him.* 
*  Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  death 
of  our  colleague.  Congressman  Phillip 
Burton,  is  a  great  loss  which  will  be 
felt  by  many  Americans. 

Throughout  his  career,  Phil  has  had 
a  most  significant  impact  on  the  devel- 
opment of  national  policy  and  on  the 
workings  of  this  House. 

For  many  younger  Members,  Phil 
was  a  wise  counselor.  An  experienced 
source  of  the  congressional  process, 
Phil  did  not  hesitate  sharing  his 
wisdom  with  others.  His  guidance  has 
been  and  will  continue  to  be  an  invalu- 
able assistance  for  many  of  us  and  for 
Congress.  We  will  all  miss  that  guid- 
ance and  Phil's  imlque  abilities  to 
achieve  legislative  goals. 

The  many  Americans  who  benefited 
from  his  coromitment  and  hard  work 
will  most  miss  Phillip  Burton's  pres- 
ence In  Congress.  A  staunch  defender 
of  the  downtrodden,  Phil  tirelessly 
worked  hours  on  end  to  insure  that 
the  poor,  minorities,  and  working  men 
and  women  had  a  voice  in  Congress. 
Whether  it  be  food  stamps,  labor,  or 
the  environment.  Phil  Burton  spoke 
out  and  acted  for  what  was  right.  He 
sought  policies  that  were  balanced, 
that  met  our  needs  today  and  consid- 
ered the  needs  of  future  generations. 

We  all  have  memories  of  Phil  in 
action,  whether  it  was  his  evening  leg- 
islative caucuses  or  his  ability  to  pass 
the  same  legislation  over  and  over 
until  the  Senate  agreed.  I  personally 
was  fortunate  to  work  closely  with 
Phil  on  the  Interior  Committee,  the 
DSG  Executive  Committee  and  on  leg- 
islation vital  to  Minnesota,  the  Bound- 
ary Waters  Canoe  Area  Wilderness 
Act.  As  chairman  of  the  Interior  Parks 
Committee,  Phil  was  in  large  part  re- 
sponsible for  the  adoption  of  this  im- 
portant legislation.  The  protection  of 
the  BWCA  from  logging,  mining  and 
overuse  and  its  continued  high  level  of 
visitor  participation  is  a  lasting  testa- 
ment of  the  legislative  handiwork  cre- 
ated by  Congressman  Burton. 

As  a  young,  new  Member.  I  learned 
many  things  by  working  with  Phil 
Burton  on  the  BWCA.  The  most  last- 
ing lesson  was  the  value  of  hard  work. 
As  Congressman  Burton  often  said. 
"We  may  not  have  as  much  money  or 
as  many  resources,  but  we  will  win  be- 
cause we  work  harder  and  are  totally 
committed  to  our  goals." 

Mr.  Speaker,  Phillip  Burton  was  a 
rare  individual.  His  skills,  his  commit- 
ment and  hard  work  certainly  made 


Phillip  Buston  stand  out  in  this 
body.  We  always  expected  so  much  of 
Phil  Burton,  no  doubt  too  much,  for 
indeed  his  success  as  a  national  policy- 
maker, as  a  leader  and  champion  of 
the  underprivileged  extracted  a  heavy 
price.  Phil  Bxtrton,  however,  per- 
formed his  tasks  with  a  joy.  with  a 
dedication  focused  on  the  achieve- 
ment, the  good  that  flowed  to  the 
American  people  rather  than  his  per- 
sonal sacrifice  so  evident  to  all  of  us 
who  were  honored  to  know  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  sincere  sjrmpathy 
to  Sala  Burton.  Phillip's  devoted 
spouse  and  strong  ally,  and  his  family, 
friends,  and  constituents.  I  share  your 
sorrow.  But  more  importantly,  we  all 
share  and  benefit  from  the  good  exam- 
ple and  works  of  our  friend  and  col- 
league, Phil  Burton. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
my  colleagues'  attention  the  thoughts 
of  a  leading  Minnesota  environmental- 
ist as  just  one  example  of  the  spirit 
and  humanity  and  dedication  engen- 
dered by  the  contributions  of  Con- 
gressman Phillip  Burton. 
A  Note  or  AFPRXcuTioif  m  Mkmort  or  U.S. 

RXPRESKMTATTVK  PhILLIF  BURTOH 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have  lost 
a  great  champion  with  the  passing  of  Rep. 
Phillip  Burton  of  Califomia.  The  entire 
nation,  and  especially  the  citizens  of  my 
state  of  Klinnesota  owe  a  special  tribute  to 
Phillip  Burton's  memory  for  his  role  as 
Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  National 
Parks  and  Insular  Affairs  In  passing  the 
1978  Boundary  Waters  Canoe  Area  Wilder- 
ness Act  (Public  Law  95-495).  This  Act  was  a 
giant  step  forward  In  the  70-year  effort  to 
protect  our  nation's  only  lakeland  canoe 
country  wilderness  from  logging,  road-build- 
ing, mining  and  incompatible  forms  of 
mechanized  recreational  use. 

I  know  from  many  hours  of  work  directly 
with  Phil  Burton  and  his  staff  how  crucial 
his  role  was  in  perfecting  this  legislation 
and  in  achieving  its  final  enactment.  The 
Boundary  Waters  bill  was  only  one  of  sever- 
al such  vital  laws  that  Phil  was  working  on 
in  1977  and  1978  while  I  was  In  Washington 
and  in  frequent  contact  with  him.  One 
evening  while  working  with  several  of  us  on 
the  details  of  the  Boundary  Waters  bill  Phil 
said  to  us  .  .  .  "you  know,  this  business  of 
protecting  unspoiled  places  is  kind  of  like  a 
religion  to  me  .  .  .we  really  only  have  about 
10  years  left  to  save  places  like  this  .  .  .  and 
I  am  going  to  do  all  that  I  can  to  see  that  it 
happens  before  It  Is  too  late."  He  often  ex- 
pressed a  similar  commitment  to  solving  the 
economic  and  social  problems  of  the  poor, 
the  under-privileged  and  the  ordinary  work- 
ing people  of  America. 

Phil  Burton  was  one  of  those  unusual 
politicians  who  understood  his  own  effec- 
tiveness as  a  legislator  and  who  knew  Just 
how  he  wanted  to  use  that  potential  to  pro- 
mote the  best  interests  of  our  nation.  He 
knew  his  fellow  legislators  and  the  workings 
of  the  House  like  few  others  of  his  time,  and 
he  applied  his  masterful  political  skills  to 
help  move  the  nation's  agenda  in  the  right 
direction.  His  untimely  death  Is  a  loss  to  us 
all  in  terms  of  potential  future  accomplish- 
ments that  now  can  never  be  realized. 

I  know  that  I  speak  for  thousands  of 
others  across  our  country  in  delivering  this 
final  note  of  appreciation  for  Phil  Burton's 


role  in  protecting  the  macnlficent  Wilder- 
ness of  Minnesota's  Canoe  Country.  Its 
shining  lakes,  with  their  fleets  of  islands 
fading  into  the  sunset.  Its  rushing  streams 
that  still  whisper  the  voices  of  Indians  and 
Voyageurs  of  long  ago.  Its  rugged  pine-clad 
ridges  that  still  echo  the  cry  of  the  loon  and 
far-away  howl  of  the  timber  wolf.  Its  virgin 
forests  that  solace  present-day  canoeists 
seeking  refuge  from  our  harried  industrial 
world— all  these  will  be  there  for  future  gen- 
erations to  appreciate  because  Phil  Burton 
and  his  colleagues  cared  enough  to  give  this 
precious  area  the  legal  protection  It  so  des- 
perately needed.  We  have  not  forgotten, 
PhU!  Your  memory  lives  on  in  our  hearts. 
And  your  monuments  are  the  parks  and 
wildluds  of  America! 
In  loving  memory, 

MntOH  L.  HXIHSELMAll, 

Former  Chairman,  Friends  oif  the 
Boundam  Water*  WUdemezt,  St  Paul, 
Minn.9 
*  Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
great  loss  that  so  many  of  us  in  Con- 
gress, in  the  Fifth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Califomia,  and  across  this 
Nation  feel,  learning  that  our  friend, 
Phillip  Burton,  has  departed  this 
physical  world.  In  the  event  of  the 
death  of  such  a  great,  outstanding  and 
honorable  man  as  Phil  Bitrton,  we 
are  naturally  left  with  emotions  of 
sadness.  Mourning  his  imtimely  death 
is.  of  course,  befitting.  Yet.  in  conjunc- 
tion with  mourning  the  loss  of  such  a 
dynamic  and  inspiring  man,  we  take 
great  comfort  and  reassurance  in  re- 
flecting upon  the  remarkable  achieve- 
ments of  our  friend. 

Reflecting  upon  this  one  man's  life, 
and  now  his  death,  six  words  come  to 
mind.  "Finis  coronat  opus"— the  end 
crowns  the  work— are  the  first  three. 
Phil  Burton's  death  is  the  consum- 
mation of  all  his  remarkable  lifetime 
accomplishments.  Such  accomplish- 
ments are  aplenty,  and  shall  long  be 
remembered  by  so  many. 

The  son  of  a  doctor.  Phil  Burton 
was  bom  June  1,  1926,  in  Cincinnati. 
Ohio.  Before  World  War  II  he  moved 
to  Califomia.  After  a  military  career 
in  the  Navy  during  World  War  II.  and 
the  Air  Force  during  the  Korean  war. 
as  well  as  putting  himself  though  law 
school  at  night,  he  entered  politics  by 
maJdng  his  first  campaign  bid  for  the 
Califomia  Assembly,  although  unsuc- 
cessfully, at  the  age  of  28.  He  never 
stopped  campaigning  in  his  56  years  of 
life.  In  1956  he  began  the  first  term  of 
the  8-year  assembljmian  career.  He 
was  elected  to  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  1963.  Since  then,  he 
faithfully  served  his  fifth  district  con- 
stituency for  nearly  two  decades. 

With  a  reputation  of  brilliance,  pas- 
sion, and  achievement,  Phil  Burton 
was  sometimes  dubbed  "the  San  Fran- 
cisco version  of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson." 
He  was  a  legislator  whose  foresight 
and  leadership  qualities  came  natural- 
ly and  in  reserves  of  abundancy.  Not 
only  was  he  gifted  with  the  political 
skills  of  getting  things  accomplished, 
he  legislated  with  such  brilliance  and 
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dexterity  that  without  him,  landmaiii 
legislation  would  have  been  left 
undone. 

It  was  not  exclusively  leadership 
which  marked  Phil  Burton  as  an  out- 
standing and  dynamic  legislator.  Tea, 
leadership  was  his  forte.  Yet.  equally 
instnmiental  was  his  keen  desire  to 
learn.  Avoiding  routine,  he  thrived  on 
and  relished  new  challenges.  He 
openly  embraced  new  opportunities  of 
involvement  for  his  benefit,  those  of 
his  constituents,  and  countless  others. 
Even  after  the  political  setback  of 
losing  a  bid  for  House  majority  leader 
in  1976  by  one  vote,  he  rebounded 
with  new  energy  and  vigor  by  entering 
upon  one  of  his  most  productive  legis- 
lative crusades,  the  culmination  of 
which  became  the  largest  single  parks 
biU  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States.  Events  in  his  life  such  as  these, 
demonstrate  his  readiness  to  embark 
upon  new  initiatives  and  ventures,  as 
well  as  his  resolve  through  effective 
leadership  to  assure  achievement  in 
these  initiatives.  It  is  this  remarkable 
ability  to  blend  and  balance  effective 
leadership  and  a  commitment  to  con- 
tinued learning  that  so  clearly  charac- 
terized Phil  Burton. 

"No  one  knows  what  he  can  do  till 
he  tries"  is  a  much  mentioned  maxim 
over  thousands  of  years  old.  Together, 
his  quest  for  mastery  and  his  capacity 
for  leadership  allowed  Phil  Burton 
the  opportunity  to  fully  appreciate 
what  he  could  do.  On  virtually  all  mat- 
ters he  undertook,  he  did  not  refrain 
from  trying  his  fullest— whenever, 
wherever,  however,  and  with  whomev- 
er possible.  His  efforts  were  not  in 
vain  either.  It  was  because  of  his  con- 
sistent efforts  on  numerous  occassions, 
that  he  was  able  to  produce  significant 
achievements.  An  illustrative  case  In 
point  would  be  the  successful  reforms 
in  the  House  committee  and  subcom- 
mittee system  he  managed  as  chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  Caucus  in  1975 
and  1976. 

Phil  Burton  was  a  remarkable  man, 
successful  in  the  roles  of  husband, 
father,  lawyer,  assemblyman,  legisla- 
tor, and  representative  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  constitutents.  In  each 
and  every  one  of  these  capacities— in- 
dlviduaUy  and  in  concert— he  excelled 
and  received  the  love,  respect,  and  ad- 
miration he  so  deservedly  achieved. 
Tet,  it  Is  likely  his  most  memorable 
achievement  will  be  the  knowledge 
that  this  man  masterfully  accom- 
plished so  much  of  what  he  Indeed  set 
out  to  do.  His  life's  work  was  one 
crowned  with  perpetual  learning,  ef- 
fective leadership,  and  lasting  accom- 
plishments. Finis  coronat  opus.  In 
reminiscence,  we  will  forever  remem- 
ber the  extraordinary  life  and  achieve- 
ments of  Phil  Burton.  The  last  three 
words:  "Requiescat  in  pace".  Rest  in 

peace.*     

•  &ir.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  San 
Francisco.  Calif.,  and  the  Nation  suf- 
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Burton  who  died  suddenly  Sunday  in 
his  beloved  San  Francisco. 

The  passing  of  this  vivid  personality 
from  the  political  scene  will  leave  a 
void  in  this  House  not  easily  filled. 
Phil  Burton  made  his  presence 
known  wherever  he  happened  to  be 
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fered  a  grievous  loss  on  Simday  with 
the  passing  of  Congressman  Phil 
Burton.  A  long  time  colleague  of  mine 
in  the  California  Leglslatxire  and  here 
in  Congress,  Phil  held  high  the 
banner  of  service  to  the  needy,  the  un- 
derprivileged and  the  imderrepresent- 


ed.  He  was  gruff  and  loud  but  no  one 
in  this  House  cared  more  deeply  about 
the  people  he  served.  Phil's  work  on 
behalf  of  social,  racial  and  economic 
Justice  will  serve  as  a  glowing  legacy  to 
the  people  of  this  Nation. 

His  efforts  in  favor  of  environmental 
protection,  nutritional  assistance,  pro- 
tections for  working  men  and  women 
and  a  secure  retirement  for  the  Na- 
tion's elderly  have  made  him  a  para- 
gon of  Government  compassion  and 
concern.  The  people  of  San  Francisco 
honored  him  with  resoimding  support 
in  all  of  his  election  runs.  The  State  of 
California  is  eternally  in  his  debt  for 
his  preservation  of  our  wilderness 
areas,  and  the  men  and  women  of  this 
country  who  work  for  a  living  owe 
much  in  the  way  of  health,  safety  and 
wage  protection  to  Phil's  dedication. 

Phil  and  I  traveled  many  roads  to- 
gether in  our  common  pursuit  of  equal 
rights  and  social  Justice.  None  was 
more  selfless  and  noble  than  in  the 
early  1960's  when  we  Joined  hands 
with  civil  rights  workers  In  long  night 
meetings  in  the  Mississippi  Delta  to 
help  voter  registration  drives.  This 
was  typical  of  Phil  Burton:  his  per- 
sonal deeds  and  commitments  were 
way  ahead  of  general  acceptance  of 
those  basic  principles  for  which  he 
fought.  Today  we  honor  him  in  words. 
Let  our  greatest  honor  to  Phil 
Burton  be  a  redoubled  effort  to  Insure 
Justice  for  all,  the  cause  to  which  this 
great  man  dedicated  his  life,  and  liter- 
ally gave  himself.* 

•  Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
passing  of  the  Honorable  Phil  Burton 
of  California,  America  has  lost  a  re- 
markable legislator,  and  I  have  lost  a 
friend.  Phil  worked  hard  serving  his 
country  through  the  causes  he  be- 
lieves in.  His  concern  for  the  down- 
trodden and  the  elderly  and  his  com- 
mitment to  the  protection  of  our  envi- 
ronment come  to  mind  as  hallmarks  of 
his  service  in  the  House.  He  was  an 
honorable  colleague,  astute  and  vigor- 
ous in  the  pursuit  of  the  goals  he  had 
for  our  coimtry.  loyal  to  his  friends, 
and  dedicated  to  his  constituents.  I 
will  genuinely  miss  this  strong,  able, 
and  witty  colleague. 

Phil  Burton's  family  deserves  our 
deepest  sympathy,  particularly  his 
wife  and  daughter,  and  his  brother 
John,  who  also  served  with  us  until 
last  year.  They  can  take  consolation, 
however,  in  the  many  accomplish- 
ments of  this  good  n\an.« 
•  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  along 
with  other  Members  of  the  House  I 
was  shocked  to  learn  yesterday  about 
the  death  of  the  Honorable  Phillip 


and  he  was  tireless  in  fighting  for  the 
causes  that  he  believed  in.  In  the  19 
years  he  and  I  served  together  In  this 
body,  we  became  good  friends  who 
tended  to  support  the  same  causes 
through  the  years  and  I  cherished  his 
friendship  as  well  as  his  political  as- 
tuteness. 

And  there  was  no  one  who  served  In 
this  House  during  the  years  I  have 
been  here,  who  was  more  of  a  natural 
politician  than  was  Phil.  He  thrived 
on  the  political  process  and  he  would 
have  rathered  put  coalitions  together 
then  become  a  rich  man.  He  was  a  te- 
nacious and  bitter  enemy  as  well  as  a 
supportive  and  dogged  seeker  of  votes. 
While  other  men  slept.  Phil  Burton 
was  preparing  an  assault  on  behalf  of 
his  causes,  and  they  were  always  good 
liberal  causes  like  the  disadvantaged, 
the  poor,  the  minorities  and  the  other 
have  nots  of  our  land.  He  was  one  of 
the  strongest  advocates  for  our  envi- 
ronment and  National  Park  System. 

Whether  you  were  with  him  or 
against  him,  you  always  knew  where 
Phil  Burton  stood.  He  spoke  his  mind 
to  those  who  would  listen  and  that 
candidness  probably  lost  him  the  one 
prize  he  valued  most  in  this  House,  a 
leadership  post.  As  you  recall,  he  lost 
the  election  for  majority  leader  7 
years  ago,  by  a  single  vote  and  that 
loss  attributed  primarily  to  his  aggres- 
siveness. That  may  or  may  not  have 
been  the  reason  but  it  was  that  aggres- 
siveness that  made  Phil  Burton  the 
brilliant  political  tactician  that  he 
was.  Phil  Burton  exploded  upon  the 
political  scene  in  California  in  the 
1950's  and  he  performed  brilliantly  on 
the  local.  State  and  national  scene 
from  that  point  on.  At  his  death.  Phil 
Burton  was  the  acknowledged  politi- 
cal power  figure  in  Calfomia  and  the 
acknowledged  leader  of  that  diverse 
congressional  delegation. 

Phil  Burton  is  going  to  be  remem- 
bered for  his  political  abilities  and  the 
causes  he  pushed  so  well  during  two 
decades  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. But  there  was  another  side  to 
Phil  that  few  people  outside  of  his 
colleagues  ever  had  a  chance  to  see. 
He  was  a  devoted  family  man  and  his 
wife,  Sala.  and  his  daughter.  Joy.  were 
the  foundation  so  necessary  for  him. 
His  brother,  John,  who  until  last  year 
served  in  this  Congress  with  him,  was 
Phil  Burton's  pride  and  Joy.  Some 
would  say  that  Phil  took  more  pleas- 
ure in  John's  successes  than  he  did  In 
his  own.  He  was  also  a  great  practical 
Joker  in  his  earlier  years  and  he  loved 
to  get  together  with  some  of  his  col- 
leagues after  the  day's  session  for  the 


camaraderie.  He  could  also  be  very 
gentle  as  only  big  and  burly  men  can 
be  gentle. 

I  mourn  his  passing  both  profession- 
ally and  personally,  a  feeling  I  am  sure 
I  share  with  all  of  my  colleagues.  My 
sympathies  go  to  his  wife  and  his 
family.* 

•  Mr.  GAYEKJS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
commentators  say  that  Phil  Burton's 
design  for  the  congressional  reappor- 
tionment of  California  has  had  great 
impact  on  this  body,  but  his  death  will 
change  us  in  ways  that  will  be  more 
far  reaching. 

While  Phil  Burton  sat.  every  coal 
miner  in  Pennsylvania  and  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  Kentucky  had  two  Members 
of  the  House  working  for  his  inter- 
ests—his own  and  Mr.  Burton; 

Every  man  who  earned  his  bread  by 
the  sweat  of  his  brow  had  two — his 
own,  and  Mr.  Burton's. 

And  every  family  with  a  yotmg 
person  to  educate  and  limited  re- 
sources has  two— his  own.  and  Mr. 
Burton. 

Wherever  you  see  people  struggling 
to  make  a  better  life,  you  could  almost 
count  on  finding  the  hand  of  Mr. 
Burton  at  work  tnring  to  give  them  a 
lift. 

I  am  sure  that  tears  were  shed  and 
throats  went  tight  in  the  coalfields  of 
Appalachia,  Just  as  they  did  here,  on 
hearing  word  of  his  death.  His  leader- 
ship and  dedication  in  the  cause  of  a 
good  coal  mine  safety  act  and  black 
lung  compensation  earned  him  respect 
in  these  regions.  Thousands  of  miners 
and  miners'  widows  and  the  children 
of  miners  were  delivered  long  overdue 
benefits  because  of  his  drive  and  com- 
passion. 

Although  he  never  mined  coal  and 
had  no  coal  miners  in  his  district,  his 
imderstanding  of  their  plight  made 
him  one  of  the  most  revered  Members 
of  Congress  in  the  mining  regions. 

I  met  Mr.  Burton  when  I  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  in  1968  as  a  new  Congress- 
man, and  he  was  immediately  helpful 
to  my  as  a  new  Member. 

A  few  months  later  I  gained  a  deeper 
respect  when  we  worked  together  in 
passing  the  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act. 
This  respect  grew  as  we  worked  on 
matters  such  as  black  limg  compensa- 
tion, EailSA,  basic  educational  oppor- 
tunity grants  and  the  things  that  were 
meant  to  help  people  make  a  better 
life. 

His  first  test  was  whether  a  proposal 
was  good  for  a  majority  of  the  people, 
and.  if  it  was,  then  it  had  a  tireless 
supporter. 

Mr.  Burton  truly  was  the  citizen's 
Congressman,  and  every  citizen  of  the 
United  States  who  has  been  working 
to  build  a  better  place  in  life  has  lost  a 
Representative.* 

•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
with   great  sadness   in  my   heart  to 


mourn  the  loss  of  our  colleague  and 
my  personal  good  friend  Phil  Burton. 

I  am  literally  stimned  by  the  news  of 
Phil's  sudden  and  completely  unex- 
pected death.  If  there  was  anyone 
among  us  who  was  known  for  his  vigor 
and  love  of  life,  it  was  Phil  Burton. 

The  people  of  the  Sixth  District  of 
California,  as  well  as  all  Americans, 
have  lost  a  great  leader  and  devoted 
public  servant  in  Phil  Burton. 

His  life  was  devoted  to  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  people  of  our  great 
Nation.  But  he  was  especially  the 
champion  of  the  poor,  the  elderly,  and 
the  disabled. 

In  his  leadership  role  on  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee,  Phil 
Burton  worked  diligently  to  insiu-e 
the  passage  of  landmark  legislation 
that  would  extend  black  lung  benefits, 
raise  the  minimum  wage  and  welfare 
benefits  for  the  aged  and  disabled  and 
establish  a  cost  of  living  escalator  for 
social  security  recipients. 

Just  prior  to  his  imtimely  death, 
Phil  was  locked  in  a  battle  to  prevent 
the  enactment  of  a  reduced  minimum 
wage  for  teenagers.  He  had  warned 
that  any  such  attempt,  which  he 
viewed  as  a  violation  of  the  civil  rights 
of  poor  young  blacks,  would  be  met  by 
his  demand  for  tin  increase  in  the 
basic  minimum  wage  itself. 

In  his  role  as  chairman  of  the  Labor- 
Management  Relations  Subcommittee, 
Phil  Burton  was  the  national  leader 
in  efforts  to  insure  that  the  pension 
rights  of  all  Americans  would  be  pro- 

A  giant  step  in  that  direction  was  his 
successful  effort  in  securing  passage  of 
legislation  to  strengthen  the  Pension 
Benefit  Guarantee  Corporation,  guar- 
anteeing that  benefits  earned  by  work- 
ers would  be  there  when  they  retired. 

Phil  Burton  was  also  one  of  the 
greatest  environmentalists  this  Nation 
has  ever  known.  As  the  ranking  Demo- 
crat on  the  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee,  he  secured  passage  of 
a  massive  parks  bill  authorizing  $1.2 
billion  for  more  than  100  parks  and 
preservation  projects  in  44  States.  It 
was  the  largest  single  parks  bill  in  U.S. 
history. 

Congressman  Phil  Burton  was 
many  things  to  many  people.  He  was 
never  one  to  sit  quietly  on  the  side- 
lines. If  there  was  an  issue  he  felt 
deeply  about,  Phil  dived  into  it  with 
all  guns  blazing. 

His  dedication  and  compassion  will 
be  sorely  missed  as  we  tackle  the 
tough  issues  that  will  come  before  this 
body. 

I  am  proud  to  have  called  him  my 
friend.* 

•  Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Phil- 
lip Burton  s  sudden  passing  left  many 
of  us  numb.  It  brings  to  us,  at  times 
such  as  this,  the  fact  that  we  are  truly 
a  family  of  legislators  and  that  a 
member  of  our  family  is  gone.  While 
we  deal  every  day  in  the  polemical  ex- 


ercise of  political  philosophies,  the 
bond  that  exists  between  each  of  us  is 
one  which  is  very  real  indeed. 

Phil  Burton's  presence  was  one 
which  filled  his  colleagues  with  aware- 
ness. He  was  a  special  breed,  a  man 
among  men.  Although  we  did  not 
always  agree  politically,  Phil  Burton 
was  a  man  who  stood  tall  in  the 
strength  of  his  convictions  and  main- 
tained the  courage  of  his  beliefs. 

As  I  look  out  my  window  and  see  the 
flags  at  half-mast  atop  the  Capitol.  I 
feel  a  deep  sense  of  loss;  an  awareness 
that  I  have  known  a  very  unique  indi- 
vidual. My  heart  goes  out  to  his 
family,  his  friends,  and  all  who  consid- 
ered Phil  Burton  a  close  associate. 

May  God  grant  him  peace.  Well 
done,  good  and  faithful  servant.* 

•  Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of 
us  in  Congress  experienced  a  great 
shock  in  learning  of  the  death  of  our 
able  and  beloved  colleague  Phil 
Burton.  He  was  one  of  the  real  leaders 
in  Congress,  courageous,  persistent, 
able  and  respected.  This  country  is  the 
better  for  his  many  achievements,  par- 
ticularly in  the  field  of  national  parks, 
wildlife  and  wilderness  preservation. 
But  his  able  hand  and  persuasion  is  to 
be  found  in  widely  diverse  legislation. 
We  will  all  certainly  greatly  miss 
him.* 

*  Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  Join  my  colleagues  today  in  pajring 
tribute  to  Phillip  Burton— a  great 
legislator  and  a  truly  outstanding  man 
of  our  time. 

In  his  22  years  in  politics,  Phil 
Burton  championed  a  myriad  of  liber- 
al causes.  Among  his  better  known  ac- 
complishments are  the  National  Parks 
bill  which  provided  "national  parks  for 
everyone"  by  creating  and  expanding 
34  parks,  12  wilderness  areas,  8  rivers, 
and  4  national  trails;  the  supplemental 
security  income  program  which  today 
provides  aid  to  more  than  4  million 
blind  and  disabled  individuals;  the 
black  lung  compensation  program;  leg- 
islation to  make  striking  miners  eligi- 
ble for  food  stamps;  and  legislation  in- 
creasing the  minimum  wage  from 
$2.30  to  $3.35  per  hour.  Phil  Burton 
also  achieved  national  recognition  for 
his  role  in  the  abolition  of  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee 
and  his  strong  opposition  to  the  Viet- 
man  war. 

As  a  freshman  Member  of  Congress. 
I  did  not  have  the  privilege  of  the 
same  longstanding  personal  and  pro- 
fessional relationship  with  Phil 
BxTRTON  as  have  some  of  my  col- 
leagues. Nevertheless,  I  recognized  and 
admired  him  as  a  distinctive,  coura- 
geous, outspoken  and  forceful  pres- 
ence on  the  floor  of  the  House,  as  well 
as  a  man  whose  extraordinary  political 
savvy,  talent  for  creating  powerful  po- 
litical alliances,  and  personality  made 
him  an  imposing  force  both  as  an  ally 
and  as  a  foe. 
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Most  of  us  remember  him  most  re- 
cently as  having  turned  his  attention 
to  efforts  to  help  defeat  the  Reagan 
administration's  plan  to  change  key 
labor  laws  and  as  a  consistent  champi- 
on of  those  most  in  need— the  poor, 
the  elderly,  minorities  and  the  dis- 
abled. He  once  said  himself  that  "I'U 
never  fail  to  fight  for  social,  racial  and 
economic  justice  as  long  as  I  can  draw 
a  breath". 

Phil  Bxtrtor  was  a  man  who  lived  to 
see  his  vision  translated  into  positive, 
concrete  action.  He  was  proud  of  the 
fact  that  despite  defeats  he  never  gave 
up  fighting  and  working  for  the  causes 
he  believed  in. 

Phuxip  Buhton's  death  is  a  tragedy. 
With  his  passing,  the  Congress  and 
the  country  has  lost  not  only  an  out- 
standing and  effective  legislator,  but  a 
legislator  who  had  the  courage  and 
ability  to  look  beyond  his  own  political 
self-interest  to  do  what  he  believed 
was  right,  and  to  help  create  a  better 
life  for  all  our  citizens  and  especially 
those  most  in  need.  This  House,  and 
this  country  has  lost  a  truly  great 

man.« 

•  Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker.  Phil 
Bttrton  was  a  powerful,  influential, 
stubborn,  principled,  aggressive,  com- 
bative personality.  His  commitment  to 
his  ideals  left  little  room  for  compro- 
mise, and  even  less  for  entering  popu- 
larity contests,  but  I  thought  he  was 
absolutely  terrific.  He  was  an  extreme- 
ly effective  legislator,  with  a  list  of  ac- 
complishments rarely  matched.  Those 
who  are  better  off  today— whose  lives 
are  better  today— because  of  Phil 
Burton's  efforts  include  coal  miners 
suffering  from  black  lung,  working 
people  threatened  by  occupational 
hazards,  suid  millions  of  economically 
disadvantaged  Americans  who  receive 
Federal  welfare  benefits.  And  of 
course,  our  magnificent  system  of  na- 
tional parks  and  wilderness  areas 
would  not  exist  in  its  ciirrent  form 
were  it  not  for  his  work. 

Phil  was  able  to  accomplish  all  this 
and  more  because  of  a  special  talent 
for  building  coalitions.  What  he  could 
do  better  than  almost  anybody  else 
was  show  Members  that  they  had  an 
interest  in  backing  a  proposal  when 
that  interest  was  not  apparent.  He  got 
the  job  done,  and  he  made  things 
better,  which  is  what  we  are  all  trying 
to  do  here.  I  will  miss  him.  and  the 
House  and  the  Nation  will  miss  his 
ability.  My  deepest  sympathies  and  my 
prayers  are  with  his  wife  Sala,  and  to 
all  the  members  of  his  family.* 
•  Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
fellow  member  of  the  House  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee.  Phil 
always  had  strong  convictions  and 
opinions,  backed  up  by  some  very  seri- 
ous research. 

One  of  the  finest  qualities  a  human 
can  possess  is  that  of  always  being 
true  to  your  word,  and  Phil  exempli- 
fied this  trait. 
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The  Congress  has  lost  a  very  impor- 
tant Member.* 

•  Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
join  my  colleagues  today  in  lamenting 
the  loss  of  Representative  Phil 
Burton,  who  has  left  a  lasting  imprint 
upon  this  institution  and  the  laws  of 
this  country. 

For  the  past  2  months,  I  have  served 
as  the  ranking  minority  member  on 
the  Subcommittee  on  Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations,  which  Phil  chaired. 
While  we  did  not  see  eye  to  eye  on  a 
number  of  Issues.  I  quickly  discovered 
that  he  was  greatly  Interested  in  main- 
taining a  good  working  relationship 
between  the  majority  and  the  minori- 
ty. He  has  maintained  a  particularly 
strong  record  of  bipartisanship  in  the 
complex  and  delicate  area  of  pension 
law  reform.  This  is  an  area  that  is  in 
desperate  need  of  attention  by  the 
98th  Congress  and  his  leadership  in 
obtaining  solutions  to  the  difficult 
problems  in  the  pension  laws  will  be 
sorely  missed. 

The  versatility  of  the  man  and  the 
breadth  of  the  areas  in  which  he  has 
left  an  impact  will  long  be  remem- 
bered: The  environment,  foreign 
policy,  the  park  system,  the  American 
territorial  system,  programs  for  the 
poor  and  disadvantaged,  and  all  as- 
pects of  American  labor  law.  I  had 
looked  forward  to  drawing  upon  and 
learning  from  his  solid  expertise  in 
this  last  category  and  I  will  always 
regret  that  my  association  with  him  In 
this  area  was  so  unfortunately  brief.* 
•  Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  no 
Member  of  this  body  who  encountered 
Phil  Burton  was  indifferent  to  him. 
That  in  itself  is  a  tremendous  legacy 
for  a  man  to  leave.  The  passing  of 
Phil  Burton  is  significant,  because  he 
was  a  significant  individual.  Both 
those  who  agreed  with  him  suid  those 
who  disagreed  with  him.  felt  his  mark 
on  most  of  the  major  legislative  bat- 
tles in  this  House  for  a  long  period  of 
time. 

Although  throughout  my  service  in 
this  House  I  was  more  often  than  not 
on  the  other  side  from  Phil  during 
most  of  these  battles.  I  had  to  admire 
his  ability,  intellect,  and  genuine  con- 
cern for  the  causes  which  he  champi- 
oned. 

He  understood  his  constituency,  he 
understood  this  House  and  how  it  op- 
erates, and  he  understood  his  philoso- 
phy. He  was  as  articulate  suid  capable 
in  promoting  his  beliefs  as  any 
Member  who  ever  served.  The  space 
left  by  his  passing  will  not  be  filled. 

Having  served  with  him  for  nearly 
15  years  on  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee,  I  am  but  one  of 
every  member  of  that  committee  who 
can  attest  to  the  fact  that  in  the  art  of 
politics,  Phil  Burton  was  a  master 
artist.  There  is  monumental  legisla- 
tion in  the  law  books  today  that  would 
not  be  there  but  for  the  ability  of  Phil 
Burton. 


The  finality  of  death  sets  aside  dif- 
ferences and  emphasizes  agreement. 
We  can  all  agree  that  Phil  was  a 
colorful  and  influencial  leader  of  this 
House  of  Representatives.  He  per- 
formed his  job  weU.  We  will  be  aware 
of  his  absence.  We  will  miss  his  pres- 

6X1C6.# 

•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  I  first  ran  for  Congress  in  1972, 1 
did  not  have  enormous  backing  from 
the  party  officials.  The  local  polls  indi- 
cated I  was  wasting  my  time  running, 
and  that  my  candidacy  was  divisive. 
Elven  after  I  won  the  Democratic  pri- 
mary, there  was  no  great  rush  to  my 
side.  It  was  a  rather  small  bandwagon. 
I  had  an  equally  difficult  time  with 
the  national  Democrats  and  the 
groups  that  traditionally  support 
Democratic  candidates.  The  one  ex- 
ception was  Phil  Burton. 

Phil  came  out  to  Denver  for  me  and 
gave  my  campaign  a  real  boost.  His  af- 
fection for  the  poor  and  the  disadvan- 
taged extended  to  candidates.  He  be- 
lieved in  me  and  that  was  enough. 

In  1972.  I  was  the  only  Democrat  to 
defeat  a  Republican  incumbent,  and 
Phil  Burton  was  a  part  of  that  victo- 
ry.* 

•  Mr.  SUNIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  with  great  difficulty  to  speak  to 
the  memory  of  a  great  man  and  a  dear 
friend.  Governor  Peter  Tali  Coleman 
of  American  Samoa  has  asked  that  I 
convey  to  Sala  and  his  daughter  Joy, 
and  to  you  sir.  and  the  Members  of 
this  House  the  deep  sorrow  of  the 
people  of  American  Samoa  at  the  pass- 
ing of  Phil  Burton.  American  Samoa 
has  never  known  a  greater  friend  in 
Congress.  Indeed.  Phil  Burton  served 
the  territories  as  well  as  he  did  his 
own  constituents  in  San  Francisco. 
And  like  evenrthing  else  he  did— he 
gave  it  his  all. 

Sala  told  me  yesterday  that  I  was 
one  of  the  last  persons  to  meet  at 
length  with  Phil.  The  purpose  of  that 
meeting  was  to  consider  ways  to  help 
the  territory  in  its  current  fiscal  diffi- 
culties. Let  me  report  to  you  briefly 
what  Phil  told  me— words  I  can  never 
forget: 

Pofo,  your  Governor  is  a  Republican,  you 
are  a  Democrat.  I  hope  you  will  not  be 
tempted  to  make  political  gains  out  of  the 
Governor's  difficulties.  Your  Job  is  to  help 
your  people— and  help  the  Governor  find 
ways  to  solve  the  problem.  If  you  do  other- 
wise, you  may  malte  brief  gains,  but  in  the 
long  run.  you  will  not  be  able  to  live  with 
yourself. 

And  in  the  presence  of  his  wife  Sala 
and  an  assistant.  Jeff  Farrow,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  lay  out  a  grand  plan  to  bring 
the  territory  out  of  its  present  fiscal 
dilemma,  and  to  take  a  steady  course 
for  the  future. 

Phil  Burton  came  to  American 
Samoa  once— but  the  benefits  of  his 
many  actions  on  our  behalf  will  live  In 
the  island  for  all  times.  As  you  know, 
Mr.  Speaker,  Phil  was  the  author  of 


the  legislation  which  created  the  very 
seat  I  occupy  today.  He  was  a  prime 
mover  of  the  efforts  to  elect  our  Gov- 
ernor and  we  do  have  an  elected  Gov- 
ernor today.  Year  In  and  year  out,  he 
was  the  target  of  territorial  requests 
for  assistance.  To  record  each  of  those 
actions  would  add  pages  to  this 
Record. 

How  do  you  lament  a  great  man?  In 
the  culture  of  the  Samoan  people, 
that  is  the  responsibility  of  the  ora- 
tors who  are  the  keepers  of  tradition. 
They  would  say  that  the  clouds  have 
passed  and  a  spear  has  left  a  warrior's 
hand:  nobles  return  to  the  heavens 
and  realms  are  left  behind. 

May  I  close  with  a  short  true  story 
on  Phil.  After  sponsoring  the  legisla- 
tion which  created  American  Samoa's 
seat  in  Congress,  Phil  encouraged  and 
supported  the  candidacy  of  a  young 
Saimoan  lawyer  who  was  then  working 
for  him  in  his  Subcommittee  on  Na- 
tional Parks  and  Insular  Affairs.  With 
Phil's  reputation  in  the  territories, 
and  the  kind  of  adversary  Phil  always 
was.  you  can  appreciate  my  task  in 
getting  here. 

As  I  was  saying  my  farewells  before 
coming  to  Washington,  my  father  gave 
me  the  only  advice  he  has  given  me 
during  my  entire  political  career.  He 
asked  me  to  look  up  this  man  named 
Phil  Burton,  and  to  try  to  make 
friends  with  him. 

I  did  not  need  to  do  that,  for  the 
first  person  who  called  to  congratulate 
and  offer  his  help  was  none  other 
than  Phil  Burton.  What  a  man.  What 
a  mind.  What  a  loss. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson  who  lies 
buried  in  Samoa  must  have  loved  the 
Islands  the  way  Phil  did.  And  may  I 
close  with  those  immortal  words  of  the 
lover  of  the  islands  and  its  people: 

Here  he  lies  where  he  longs  to  be. 
Home  is  the  sailor,  home  from  the  sea. 
And  the  hunter  home  from  the  hills.* 

•  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Phil 
Burton  made  this  Nation  a  better 
place  in  which  to  live.  He  truly  was  a 
representative  of  the  people,  not  the 
rich  and  powerful,  but  those  with 
needs. 

Long  a  friend  of  labor,  Phil  succeed- 
ed In  raising  the  minimum  wage,  in- 
creasing social  security  benefits,  and 
countless  other  Improvements  in  our 
standard  of  living. 

As  chairman  of  the  Parks  Subcom- 
mittee during  the  95th  and  96th  Con- 
gresses. Phil's  achievements  are  im- 
surpassed.  He  championed  the  cause 
of  Redwoods  National  Park,  and 
brought  to  this  country  more  thsm  30 
other  national  parks  during  his 
tenure. 

Dale  Crane,  who  worked  closely  with 
Phil  as  staff  for  the  Interior  Commit- 
tee and  was  a  close  friend,  said  of  him 
that  "his  commitment  matched  his 
idealism.  He  never  lost  sight  of  trying 
to  do  the  right  thing." 


This  body  has  known  few  men  of  the 
likes  of  Phil  Burton.  He  will  be  sorely 
missed.  As  we  consider  measures  to 
protect  our  environment  in  the  future, 
that  will  be  the  time  to  remember 
Phil  and  the  commitment  he  gave  to 
his  colleagues  and  country .» 

•  Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
pairing  tribute  today  to  the  late  Phil- 
lip Burton  of  California. 

Though  Phil's  political  philosophy 
differed  from  my  own,  I  can  say  that  I 
had  a  great  respect  for  him.  If  Phil 
Bttrton  told  you  he  was  going  to  do 
something  pertaining  to  a  legislative 
matter,  you  could  depend  on  his  word. 
That  is  something  you  could  always 
count  on. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Phil  Bttrton 
was  a  strong  leader  and  he  was  an  ef- 
fective Representative  for  his  constitu- 
ents in  San  Francisco. 

He  wUl  surely  be  missed  by  his  col- 
leagues here  In  the  98th  Congress.* 

•  Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
join  In  this  special  order  to  honor  ovir 
late  colleague,  Congressman  Phil 
Bttrton  of  Califomia,  who  passed 
away  last  Simday. 

Future  freshman  Members  of  Con- 
gress will  unfortunately  be  denied  the 
charming  and  helpful  privilege  that 
many  in  my  generation  had  of  being 
welcomed  to  this  body  by  Phil 
Bttrton  in  the  unique  and  helpful  way 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  doing.  Among 
the  many  things  that  Phil  Burton 
would  do  was  to  call  new  Members  to 
assist  them  in  the  transition  to  new 
and  awesome  public  responsibilities. 

The  cause  of  liberalism  has  lost  a 
valiant  champion  who  provided  liberal 
leadership.  Phil  Bttrton  would  not  re- 
treat, however  beleaguered  the  title  he 
wore  became.  Phil  Bttrton  stood  tall 
when  others  shrank. 

The  cause  of  the  disinherited, 
whether  blacks  In  our  society  general- 
ly, residents  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia In  particular,  or  others  struggling 
for  their  human  rights— women  and 
Hispanics,  and  others— has  lost  an  ef- 
fective and  consistent  advocate.  Phil 
Bttrton  knew  the  loneliness  of  the 
long-distance  nmner.* 

•  Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
always  hard  for  us  when  one  of  our 
colleagues  passes  away.  And.  it  is 
harder  still  when  the  colleague  Is  one 
who  made  such  a  mark  on  this  body. 

Phil  Bttrton  was  such  a  man.  This 
House  and  its  processes  were  his  life. 
And,  he  breathed  that  life  Into  many 
of  the  laws  we  have  today. 

While  our  political  philosophies  dif- 
fered, no  one  of  any  persuasion  could 
say  that  Phil  Bttrton  did  not  love  our 
country  and  tried  to  make  it  better. 

His  entire  public  career— spanning 
nearly  30  years— was  spent  triring  to 
help  people  in  the  way  that  fit  his  phi- 
losophy and  his  style. 

His  loss  will  be  felt  by  our  State  and 
our  Nation  for  many  years  to  come. 


His  wife  Sala  and  the  rest  of  his 
family  will  feel  that  loss  even  more 
keenly  than  we  will.  But,  she  and  we 
wUl  know  that  the  causes  for  which  he 
dedicated  his  life  will  bear  his  mark 
for  many  years  to  come.* 

•  Mr.  HEPTEL  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  dflficult  to  siuunarize  in  a  few 
sentences  the  impact  that  Phil 
Bttrton  had  on  my  life.  I  respected 
and  admired  Phil.  He  was  a  source  of 
inspiration  and  guidance  to  me. 

Phil  Bttrton  was  one  of  the  great 
legislators  of  oiu-  time.  His  contribu- 
tions to  the  Nation  wiU  remain  indeli- 
bly In  our  policies  and  in  our  hearts.  I 
feel  fortunate  to  have  worked  with 
and  learned  from  this  distinguished 
friend. 

Phil  was  a  strong  and  committed 
partner  to  my  State  of  Hawaii  and  to 
the  Pacific  Basin.  His  leadership  and 
compassion  won  him  the  respect  of  Pa- 
cific Islanders.  His  accomplishments 
touched  the  lives  of  the  people  of  the 
Pacific  for  which  we  will  always  be 
grateful. 

Phil's  talents  as  a  legislator  were 
unsTirpassed.  He  was  a  legend  in  his 
own  time,  always  more  concerned 
about  others  than  himself,  Phil  never 
thought  twice  about  putting  himself 
in  jeopardy  to  assist  a  colleague.  It  is 
rare  that  a  selfless,  committed  legisla- 
tor like  Phil  Bttrton  comes  along.  We 
will  miss  him.* 

•  Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  our  late  colleague.  Phil- 
lip Bttrton  of  California.  Like  my  col- 
leagues, I  was  saddened  and  shocked 
by  the  news  of  his  death.  Surely,  his 
passing  removes  from  the  Congress 
one  of  the  most  effective  Members  of 
this  body.  In  his  dedication  to  the 
causes  in  which  he  believed,  in  his  re- 
lentless determination  to  accomplish 
his  goals.  In  his  mastery  of  legislative 
skills.  In  his  xmderstanding  and  appli- 
cation of  the  art  of  compromise,  Phil 
Bttrton  had  no  peer  here  In  the  UJS. 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  electoral  process— the  necessity 
each  has  of  nuuiing  for  and  being 
elected  to  office  each  2  years— Inevita- 
bly tends  to  temper  and  moderate  our 
views  and  certainly  our  public  utter- 
ances. One  of  Phil  Bttrton's  great 
strengths  was^  that  he  never  lost  his 
capacity  for  outrage,  for  anger.  He 
held  extremely  strong  views  on  many 
subjects,  and  while  he  believed  very 
much  in  compromise  as  a  way  of 
achieving  legislative  goals,  he  never 
compromised  his  basic  positions  on  the 
issues.  He  was  a  fighter,  and  he  fought 
up  until  the  very  end  for  the  causes  in 
which  he  so  firmly  believed.  When 
Phil  Bttrton  was  on  your  side,  you 
could  not  have  a  more  effective  aUy. 
When  he  was  not  on  your  side,  you 
knew  you  were  in  for  the  fight  of  your 
life,  for  his  opposition  came  from  the 
heart,  and  his  feelings  were  matched 
with  great  intellect  and  drive. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  work  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  will  obviously  go 
on.  No  person  is  indispensable.  But, 
without  question,  with  the  death  of 
Phil  Burton,  the  House  has  lost  one 
of  its  truly  remarkable  Members.* 
•  Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  to  Join  our  colleagues  in  pas^g 
tribute  to  our  late  colleague.  Phillip 
BuHTON  of  California. 

In  the  conversations  of  our  col- 
leagues and  In  the  news  media  reports 
about  his  untimely  death,  one  of  the 
words  always  used  to  describe  his  serv- 
ice to  the  people  of  California  and  the 
Nation  is  "reformer."  This  is  an  apt 
description. 

It  is  one  that  I  learned  to  associate 
with  Phillip  Bukton  during  my  first 
term  in  this  House.  During  that 
period,  he  was  a  leader  in  the  move- 
ment which  brought  about  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1970,  the  first  congressional 
reform  measure  to  be  passed  since 
1»46. 

Members  of  Congress  who  were  new 
at  that  time  and  who  have  been  sent 
from  their  States  to  Join  us  since  1970 
have  benefited  from  the  changes 
brought  about  by  that  act.  But,  per- 
haps even  more  important  were  the 
changes  in  congressional  operation 
that  have  occurred  to  give  people 
throughout  the  Nation  better  access 
to  information  about  how  Congress 
does  its  work. 

Phillip  Burton  was  a  man  who  had 
the  courage  to  pursue  his  goals  in  the 
face  of  long  odds.  He  was  a  strongly 
committed  member  who  preferred  to 
continue  to  work  toward  achieving  his 
aims  to  resting  on  his  achievements. 

For  a  Congress  to  be  able  to  serve 
the  best  interests  of  our  Nation  we 
need  to  have  among  our  membership 
the  consensusmakers,  the  reformers, 
and  the  conservators.  Phillip  Burton 
was  a  reformer.  His  leadership  and 
dedication  will  be  missed  in  this  House 
and  Congress.* 

•  Mr.  MOAKLET.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
saddened  to  leam  Sunday  of  the  un- 
timely death  of  my  colleague  and 
friend,  Phil  Burton.  Phil  was  an  out- 
standijog  craftsman  of  the  legislative 
process  who  effectively  fought  to  pro- 
mote the  beliefs  which  he  held  dear. 
While  others  remained  complacent, 
Phil  moved  mountains  and  moved 
them  in  such  a  way  that  the  effects 
will  be  felt  for  generations  to  come. 

Not  only  did  Phil  have  a  profound 
impact  on  the  politics  of  San  Francis- 
co and  California,  but  his  astute  politi- 
cal craftsmanship  had  a  major  impact 
on  the  rest  of  the  Nation  as  well,  in- 
cluding my  own  district.  Phil  was  in- 
strumental in  gaining  passage  of  the 
Boston  African  American  National 
Historic  Site,  which  designated  within 
the  historic  American  city  of  Boston  a 
historical  area  which  was  used  by  the 
underground  railroad  to  assist  escaped 
slaves.  This  site  honors  the  history 


and  accomplishments  of  black  Ameri- 
cans and  the  abolition  movement  in 
Boston. 

Phil  also  championed  the  rights  of 
the  blind  and  handicapped,  the  poor 
and  iinfortunate,  the  sick  and  in- 
firmed.  He  authored  the  first  national 
industrial  disease-related  workers' 
compensation  program,  the  Supple- 
mental Security  Income  Act  (SSI)  and 
the  Omnibus  Parks  Act  of  1978.  With 
the  Omnibus  Parks  Act  he  was  ac- 
cused of  establishing  "park  barrel", 
but  in  reality  served  his  Nation  and  its 
people  by  mastering  a  plan  which  tri- 
pled the  size  of  the  National  Trails 
Systems,  almost  doubled  the  size  of 
the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System 
and  doubled  the  wilderness  acreage  in 
the  National  Parks  System. 

During  his  tenure  in  the  House  Phil 
Burton  attempted  not  only  to  master 
the  legislative  process  but  make  that 
process  more  democratic  and  accessi- 
ble. He  ran  for  majority  leader  in  1976 
and  came  within  one  vote  of  accom- 
plishing that  elusive  goal.  I  liked  Phil 
Bxtrton  and  had  the  highest  admira- 
tion for  him  both  as  an  individual  and 
as  a  public  servant. 

I  offer  my  condolences  to  his  wife 
Sala,  daughter  Joy  and  brother  John. 
I  know  that  they  will  take  great  com- 
fort in  knowing  that  despite  his  pre- 
mature death,  he  has  left  a  legacy 
which  will  live  on  for  generations  to 
come.* 

•  Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  today  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  a  man  who  bore  the  mark  of 
greatness;  a  man  who  helped  us  to 
arrive  at  a  better  understanding  of 
what  we  can  become.  I  know  that  we 
were  all  deeply  saddened  to  leam  of 
the  untimely  death  of  our  friend  and 
colleague,  the  Honorable  Phillip 
Burton. 

Even  as  we  mourn  his  death,  we  are 
grateful  that  he  was  among  us.  This 
Chamber,  our  Nation,  and  our  people 
were  enriched  by  his  presence.  An  un- 
daunted champion  of  the  disadvan- 
taged he  will  long  be  remembered  for 
his  dedication  to  making  a  better  life 
for  all  our  citizens.  Another  area 
where  Phil  Burton  concentrated  his 
exceptional  talents  was  the  environ- 
ment. Millions  of  Americans  who 
enjoy  our  national  parks,  have  Phil 
Burton  to  thank  for  his  tireless  ef- 
forts to  preserve  our  Nation's  heritage 
of  beauty  and  grandeur. 

It  is  impossible  to  do  Justice  to  the 
accomplishments  of  this  truly  great 
American,  He  dedicated  his  public  life 
to  preserving  the  rights  of  the  people 
he  served  in  the  Congress,  and  the 
American  people,  he  loved  so  dearly.  I 
sincerely  enjoyed  my  years  worldng 
with  him  and  learning  from  him,  and  I 
consider  it  a  deep  pesonal  privilege  to 
have  known  him. 

I  wish  to  extend  my  deepest  sympa- 
thies to  his  wife,  Sala,  his  daughter 
Joy.  and  his  brother,  our  distinguished 


former  colleague,  the  Honorable  John 
L.  Burton.* 

*  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  I  am  honored  to 
Join  my  colleague  from  California,  the 
Honorable  Don  Edwards,  in  tribute  to 
the  Honorable  Phillip  Burton. 

Congressman  Phil  Burton  served 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Nation  with  dedication  and  distinc- 
tion, and  his  death  is  a  sad  loss. 
During  the  18  years  that  he  served  as 
Congressman  for  the  Sixth  District  of 
California,  he  compiled  a  legislative 
record  on  behalf  of  our  citizens  that 
will  be  remembered  with  respect  and 
gratitude.  Phil  was  my  friend  all  of 
these  years,  and  I  was  privileged  to  be 
elected  to  the  House  a  few  months 
after  he  was  elected. 

Phil  BxntTON  was  a  consistent  cham- 
pion of  civil  rights  and  civil  liberties, 
and  he  was  among  the  first  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  publicly 
oppose  the  Vietnam  war.  He  fought 
with  compassion  for  the  powerless 
who  could  not  help  themselves. 

Phil  was  a  veteran  of  World  War  n 
and  the  Korean  conflict,  and  began  his 
career  of  public  service  with  his  elec- 
tion as  the  youngest  member  of  the 
California  State  Assembly  In  1956.  He 
was  elected  to  the  88th  Congress  In  a 
special  election  on  February  18,  1964, 
and  was  reelected  to  each  Congress 
since  that  time. 

During  the  92d  Congress,  Congress- 
man Burton  served  as  chairman  of 
the  Democratic  Study  Group,  during 
the  94th  Congress  as  chairman  of  the 
House  Democratic  Caucus,  in  the  96th 
Congress  he  served  as  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Democratic  Caucus  Com- 
mittee on  Organization,  Study,  and 
Review.  During  the  years  1977-81  he 
served  as  chairman  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  delegation  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Assembly,  and  from 
1978  to  1981,  as  chairman  of  the  as- 
sembly's political  committee. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Labor-Managment  Relations  of  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee, Phil  was  in  the  forefront  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  justice  and  protection 
of  the  disabled  and  the  elderly.  His 
outstanding  dedication  to  high  stand- 
ards was  an  inspiration  to  his  friends 
and  fellow  citizens. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  National  Parks  and  Insular  Affairs 
of  the  House  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee,  Congressman 
Burton  successfully  achieved  passage 
of  legislation  to  strengthen  and  vastly 
expand  our  Nation's  National  Park 
System,  and  indeed,  these  successful 
efforts  have  made  our  land  a  stronger 
and  better  country. 

Phil  was  a  dedicated  and  devoted 
American,  and  a  Congressman  of  out- 
standing ability,  deep  compassion,  and 
courage  in  total  dedication  to  high 
standards.  He  will  be  sorely  missed  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 


Mrs.  Annuiudo  and  I  extend  our 
deepest  sjmipathy  to  his  wife,  Sala,  his 
daughter,  Joy,  and  his  brother.  John.* 

*  Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
deeply  saddened  by  the  tragic  loss  of 
Phil  Burton.  The  news,  when  it  came 
on  Sunday,  was  a  shock  to  everyone, 
and  I  can  only  say,  as  one  who  knew 
him  well,  that  the  Nation  has  lost  a  re- 
markable legislator  and  a  fine  human 
being.  The  sadness  that  so  many  of  us 
feel  is  made  all  the  more  vivid  by  the 
fact  that  the  times  cry  out  for  his 
talent,  strength,  and  humanity. 

A  person  of  considerable  physical 
size  and  immense  intellect,  Phillip 
Burton  was  a  man  of  action.  He  had  a 
gift  for  the  legislative  process  and  the 
ways  of  the  House  which  enabled  him 
to  accomplish  much.  In  my  30-year 
tenure  here,  I  count  Phil  Burton  as 
one  of  the  few  individuals  who  knew 
exactly  what  he  wanted  to  do  and  how 
to  do  it  from  the  first  day  he  appeared 
in  the  House.  His  interests  were,  of 
course,  rational  and  humane  govern- 
ment, the  promotion  of  human  digni- 
ty, and  the  protection  of  the  environ- 
ment. He  translated  those  Interests 
into  programs  and  policies  that  are 
helping  millions  of  Americans  who 
never  knew  him. 

But  we  in  this  House  knew  him  and 
he  will  not  be  soon  forgotten.  I  will  re- 
member him  as  a  compassionate  man 
who  loved  public  life  and  who  worked 
very  hard,  perhaps  too  hard,  for  the 
people  of  California  and  this  country. 
Addie  Joins  me  in  expressing  our 
heartfelt  sjmipathy  to  Sala  and  their 
daughter,  Joy,  as  well  as  to  John  and 
all  the  Burton  family.* 

*  Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  Join  my  colleagues  today  In 
paying  tribute  to  Congressman  Phil- 
lip Burton,  a  man  who  will  be  long  re- 
membered In  this  Chamber,  both  for 
his  outstanding  service  on  behalf  of 
the  people  of  this  coimtry,  and  for  his 
uncommon  political  style. 

Congressman  Burton  served  the 
people  of  Caltfomia's  Fifth  District 
since  1964.  However,  his  efforts  In  this 
Congress  extended  far  beyond  the  In- 
terests of  his  district.  A  champion  of 
the  poor,  the  elderly,  and  the  environ- 
ment. Congressman  Phillip  Burton 
was  a  key  figure  in  the  passage  of 
major  legislation  to  expand  and  im- 
prove Government  Involvement  In 
these  areas. 

Congressman  Burton  treated  his 
duties  with  a  rare  intensity.  As  an  ac- 
knowledged expert  on  the  political 
process  and  its  strategies  of  success,  he 
used  his  luiowledge  to  command  power 
and  respect  among  his  colleagues.  He 
sought  and  used  these  advantages  not 
for  himself,  however,  but  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  those  causes  that  he 
worked  so  diligently  to  promote.  The 
preservation  of  our  environment,  the 
safety  of  our  workers,  and  the  protec- 
tion of  our  poor  and  elderly  were  all 


issues  Congressman  Phillip  Burton 
cared  about. 

Congressman  Burton  was  a  fervent 
advocate  of  liberalism,  even  during  the 
difficult  times  when  a  liberal  was  not 
an  easy  thing  to  be.  He  was  among  the 
first  and  most  vigorous  of  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  Vietnam  war.  In  a  time 
when  there  were  few  who  questioned 
its  purpose.  He  was  a  staunch  support- 
er of  the  civil  rights  movement  and 
the  advancement  of  minorities. 

It  was  obvious  to  us  all  that  Con- 
gressman Burton  cared  a  great  deal 
about  these  Issues.  But  he  did  more 
than  just  care;  he  acted.  Congressman 
Burton's  legislative  record  is  truly 
outstanding.  He  authored  supplemen- 
tal security  Income,  which  expanded 
health  care  to  the  elderly,  the  blind, 
and  the  disabled.  He  worked  to  extend 
the  minumum  wage  to  65  million 
workers  who  were  not  previously  cov- 
ered. He  was  a  key  figure  In  correcting 
mine  safety  abuses,  and  giving  assist- 
ance to  the  victims  of  black  lung  dis- 
ease. 

In  the  area  of  environmental  issues. 
Congressman  Burton's  work  is  unpar- 
alleled. He  was  responsible  for  the 
Omnibus  Paries  Act  of  1978,  a  compre- 
hensive piece  of  legislation  which 
added  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres 
to  our  protected  lands.  It  doubled  the 
wilderness  acreage  in  our  national 
park  system  and  tripled  the  size  of  our 
National  Trails  System.  He  was  also  a 
key  figure  In  the  passage  of  the  Alaska 
lands  bill  «dilch  protected  100  million 
acres  of  land. 

Congressman  Burton's  legislative 
achievements  and  political  Intensity 
will  be  long  remembered  by  his  col- 
leagues. His  absence  from  this  Cham- 
l}er,  and  from  the  political  battles  to 
come  will  be  sorely  felt. 

The  most  appropriate  way  we  can 
honor  Congressman  Burton  though. 
Is  not  with  eulogies  or  words  of  praise, 
but  by  carrying  on  his  work— his  work 
on  behalf  of  the  environment,  the  el- 
derly, the  workers,  and  the  poor. 
There  can  be  no  greater  tribute  to  this 
man  who  had,  and  will  continue  to 
have,  such  a  positive  and  active  influ- 
ence on  all  of  our  lives. 

Congressman  Phillip  Burton  was  a 
great  man,  a  great  warrior,  a  great  leg- 
islator, and  a  great  himianltarian.  In  a 
world  where  we  often  measure  success 
in  terms  of  financial  gains.  Congress- 
roan  Burton  will  sttind  tall  as  a  giant 
among  men.  He  was  richly  committed 
to  the  multitudes  and  the  less  fortu- 
nate. 

Jesus  Christ  taught  us  that  the  way 
to  Heaven  and  salvation  was  through 
the  commitment  we  show,  not  to  our- 
selves, but  to  mankind.  Congressman 
Phillip  Burton  epitomized  that  phi- 
losophy, and  I  am  sure  that  our  Sav- 
iour has  reserved  a  very  special  place 
for  this  very  special  man.* 
*  Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join 
our     colleagues     in     expressing     my 


sorrow  over  the  passing  of  a  remarka- 
ble Congressman  and  a  great  man.  the 
Honorable  Phillip  Burton.  I  shall 
miss  him  and  his  high  sense  of  con- 
science and  duty  to  America's  less  for- 
tunate; we  have  lost  a  champion  who 
will  be  difficult  to  replace. 

We  all  woriL  knowing  that  Congress 
is  a  many-faceted  institution,  with 
Members'  Interests  covering  a  gamut 
of  issues.  It  Is  often  difficult  to  build 
coalitions  to  get  the  right  thing  done, 
no  matter  how  noble  the  cause.  And 
yet,  Phil  Bxtrton  had  the  talent  to 
bring  people  together  when  action  was 
necessary  to  right  wrongs,  provide 
relief  to  the  destitute,  or  protect  the 
precious  natural  beauty  of  our  great 
Nation. 

No  one  came  to  a  meeting  better  pre- 
pared than  Phil  Burton.  His  eye  for 
detail  and  his  remarkable  memory 
complemented  an  appetite  for  hard 
work  that  was  truly  phenomenal. 
With  a  characteristic  brashness,  Phil 
was  Justified  in  saying  he  knew  more 
about  public  assistance  policy  or  our 
national  park  system  than  anyone 
else.  He  Imew  the  facts  and  had  an  in- 
timate familiarity  with  these  diverse 
issues,  to  an  extent  which  would  nor- 
mally take  the  talents  of  10  techni- 
cians. 

Phil  Burton  was  widely  known  as 
an  aggressive  legislator  who  did  not 
shy  from  explicitly  expressing  his 
views.  But  there  was  much  more  to 
this  man.  My  executive  director, 
Nancy  Drake,  had  the  privilege  of 
working  for  Phil  Burton  for  many 
years.  She  attests  to  another  side,  ever 
present  but  often  hidden,  to  this  giant 
of  a  man.  He  was  a  man  who  doted  on 
children,  especially  his  two  grandchil- 
dren, Julian  and  Laura  Temes,  the 
children  of  his  daughter  Joy.  He  expe- 
rienced no  greater  pleasure  nor  delight 
than  their  presence— and  if  you  should 
doubt  this,  then  you  should  have  seen 
him  glow  as  they  wrapped  their  arms 
around  his  neck. 

Phil  Burton  had  a  way,  a  certain 
rapport  with  children.  They  immedi- 
ately took  to  him.  To  me  this  is  a  tall 
measure  of  a  man,  particularly  this 
man,  Phillip  Burton. 

The  memorial  services  for  Phil  are 
to  be  held  at  the  Golden  Gate  Nation- 
al Recreation  Area,  which  is  so  appro- 
priate because  he  spent  so  much  of  his 
time  and  energy  on  the  legislation 
which  established  this  beautiful  and 
peaceful  area.  I  want  to  express  my 
heartfelt  condolences  to  Phil's  wife, 
Sala  Burton,  who  Is  as  remarkable  a 
woman  as  I  have  ever  met.  Sala  was  in 
every  sense  a  partner  of  Phil's,  work- 
ing side  by  side  with  him  as  a  leader 
for  peace,  in  the  movement  for  equal 
rights  for  women  and  minorities,  and 
for  social  and  economic  justice  for  all 
of  our  people.  Those  of  us  who  know 
Sala  Burton  know  that  she  will  do  all 
in  her  power  to  carry  on  Phil's  work.  I 
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applaud  her.  I  extend  my  deepest  sym- 
pathies to  her.  and  my  prayers  are 
with  her  in  the  difficult  days  that  are 
ahead.  We  shall  all  miss  Phil  Burton 
greatly.* 

•  Mr.  PUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  great  sorrow  that  I  learned  of  the 
death  of  our  colleague  Phil  Burton. 
Phil  was  first  elected  to  Congress  less 
than  2  years  after  my  own  election 
and  I  feel  he  brought  great  distinction 
to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Phil,  from  the  very  first,  gained  the 
reputation  as  a  hardworking  individ- 
ual who  was  dedicated  to  the  things  he 
believed  in.  His  record  of  accomplish- 
ments in  the  fields  of  labor  law  and 
the  environment  will  stand  for  many 
years  as  a  tribute  to  his  tireless  ef- 
forts. 

Even  though  Phil  and  I  disagreed 
from  time  to  time,  I  came  to  recognize 
and  respect  his  point  of  view.  Phil 
Burton  was  a  man  of  his  word.  What- 
ever he  said  he  was  going  to  do,  he  did. 
You  caimot  help  but  have  deep  re- 
spect for  such  a  person. 

My  wife,  Nancy,  Joins  me  in  express- 
ing our  sympathy  to  his  wife,  Sala, 
and  the  rest  of  his  family.  Phil 
Burton  will  be  sorely  missed  in  this 
Cham)}er.« 

•  Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  profound  sadness  that  I  learned 
of  the  sudden  passing  of  my  dear 
friend  and  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Phil  Burton  of  California. 

A  Member  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives since  1965,  Phil  served 
the  people  of  his  district  and  the  inter- 
ests of  Americans  everywhere  with 
courage,  conviction,  and  excellence. 

He  was  my  friend  and  my  adviser. 
He  was  a  man  who  had  not  only  a 
great  mind  but  also  a  great  heart. 
People  were  his  concern.  There  are 
two  reasons  for  entering  politics:  To 
serve  self,  which  is  the  wrong  reason, 
and  to  serve  others.  Phil  Burton 
clearly  entered  politics  to  serve  others. 
By  his  great  efforts,  he  directly  im- 
proved the  lives  of  the  people  of  this 
country,  and  he  enriched  and  enno- 
bled the  vocation  of  politics.  We  shall 
all  miss  his  leadership.* 

•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Phillip 
Burton  was,  without  a  doubt,  one  of 
the  most  compassionate  and  caring  in- 
dividuals to  serve  in  this  body.  His  con- 
cern for  the  plight  of  the  poor,  the 
handicapped,  the  elderly,  and  minori- 
ties in  this  Nation  serves  as  an  inspir- 
ation to  us  all  and  will  be  sorely 
missed. 

Phil's  concern  for  social  justice  and 
equality  extended  far  beyond  words. 
He  believed  in  action  and  was  not 
afraid  to  fight  for  causes  in  which  he 
believed.  Through  his  legislative  skill 
and  dedication,  he  was  able  to  enact 
legislation  creating  the  supplemental 
security  income  program  which  aug- 
mented incomes  of  more  than  4  mil- 
lion needy  Americans,  and  establish 
the  black  lung  compensation  program 


to  assist  miners  and  their  families. 
These  are  but  two  of  his  many  notable 
accomplishments  in  areas  affecting 
the  disadvantaged.  Through  his  hard 
work,  Phil  became  one  of  this  body's 
most  respected  experts  on  social  wel- 
fare; he  provided  Congress  with  com- 
passionate leadership  in  achieving  the 
goal  of  social  and  economic  equality. 

Social  welfare  was  not  his  only  con- 
cern, however.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
most  effective  legislators  for  environ- 
mental causes.  Outdoor  lovers 
throughout  the  country  are  enjoying 
the  fruits  of  his  efforts  in  over  100  na- 
tional parks  which  he  was  instrumen- 
tal in  creating. 

In  addition  to  being  remembered  for 
his  compassion  and  accomplishments 
in  so  many  areas,  Phil  will  also  be  re- 
membered for  his  true  grit  and  willing- 
ness to  enter  a  fray  when  he  believed 
in  a  cause,  no  matter  how  unpopular. 
Such  courage  was  evident  In  his  early 
and  outspoken  opposition  to  the  war 
in  Vietnam,  and  continuation  of  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee. These  unpopular  stands  have 
certainly  been  borne  out  with  the  pas- 
sage of  time. 

We  miss  Phil,  but  are  heartened  by 
the  knowledge  that  his  contributions 
will  not  be  forgotten.* 

•  Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  that  a  special  order  of  the 
House  has  been  convened  today  so 
that  we  may  express  our  deep  sorrow 
at  the  death  of  one  of  the  true  cham- 
pions of  this  body,  the  Honorable  Phil 
Burton.  It  has  indeed  been  a  great 
privilege  to  serve  with  Phil,  and  know 
him  as  a  friend.  Since  his  election  to 
Congress  in  1964,  Phil  Burton  has 
been  a  strong  voice  for  the  dispos- 
sessed and  disenfranchised  elements  in 
our  society.  That  voice  will  be  sorely 
missed.  His  efforts  on  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  and 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  have  brought  about  landmark 
legislation  from  which  our  country 
and  its  citizens  will  benefit  for  many 
years  to  come. 

I  feel  great  sadness  at  Phil's  untime- 
ly death,  and  my  sympathy  goes  out  to 
his  wife,  Sala.  his  daughter.  Joy,  and 
his  brother,  John.* 

•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  men 
have  made  the  impact  upon  this  body 
that  Phil  Burton  made.  I  am  very 
proud  to  have  known  this  giant  of  a 
man.  When  I  came  to  Congress  In 
1969,  I  met  him  for  the  first  time.  He 
and  my  brother,  Carl,  had  known  one 
another  and  had  been  friends  for  a 
long  time.  Carl  told  me  to  stick  close 
to  Phil  and  that  I  would  learn  a  lot 
about  politics.  He  was  right.  Phil  was 
one  of  the  best  teachers  I  have  ever 
had.  He  was  one  of  the  brightest  and 
ablest  men  in  this  Congress. 

His  keen,  analytical  legal  mind  was 
an  asset  to  him  as  he  crafted  much 
major  legislation  and  reform.  His  legis- 
lative record  will  be  a  monument  to 


his  legislative  skills.  I  think  I  learned 
the  most  from  him  when  I  served  on 
the  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee with  him  when  I  first  came  to 
Congress. 

This  was  when  I  also  first  met  his 
greatest  asset,  his  wife,  Sala.  She  and 
Phil  made  a  great  pair  and  were  a  real 
team.  They  had  many  wonderful  years 
together  and  all  of  us  who  enjoyed  so 
many  great  occasions  with  both  of 
them  have  many  fond  memories  of 
those  times. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Phil's  special  talents 
were  expended  in  this  body  on  behalf 
of  an  Institution  he  loved  and  cher- 
ished. He  was  a  fighter  for  causes  and 
was  a  real  liberal  who  never  faltered 
from  the  course.  His  voting  record  was 
a  monument  to  liberalism.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, men  and  women  who  serve  In  this 
body  leave  their  own  mark  on  it  in 
some  way.  Phil  Burton  left  a  special 
mark  which  will  never  be  duplicated. 
All  of  us  who  knew  him  are  the  benefi- 
ciary of  having  known  and  touched 
this  special  life.  He  became  a  legend  In 
his  own  time.  His  brother  John  and  his 
wife  Sala  will  forever  have  the  deep 
sympathy  and  condolences  of  all  of  us 
who  were  privileged  to  touch  this 
legend.* 

*  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  join  with  every  Member  of  the 
Congress  in  mourning  the  loss  of  Phil 
Burton,  a  dedicated  and  effective  leg- 
islator who  cared  deeply  about  his 
country  and  who  spent  his  entire  adult 
life  in  service  to  it.  Phil  Burton's 
presence  in  this  Chamber  was  always 
keenly  felt,  and  his  intelligence,  con- 
cern, and  powerful  drive  will  be  missed 
by  Democrats  and  Republicans  alike. 

Phil's  legislative  accomplishments 
are  wide-ranging,  but  they  share  cer- 
tain important  themes.  He  worked  in 
the  Interest  of  the  politically  weak, 
the  disadvantaged,  and  the  forgotten— 
never  against  their  interest.  And  he 
worked  on  behalf  of  all  Americans  to 
protect  them  from  powerful  special  in- 
terests who  sought  to  take  public 
lands  for  their  own  use  and  benefit,  to 
destroy  our  vanishing  wilderness 
areas,  and  despoil  our  Nation's  most 
precious  resources,  its  air,  lakes,  and 
rivers. 

Phil's  constituency  was  the  poor, 
for  whom  he  sought  minimum  wage 
protection  and  helped  win  it;  his  con- 
stituency was  coal  miners  and  other 
working  men  and  women  for  whom  he 
sought  and  helped  win  health  and 
safety  legislation  and  workers'  com- 
pensation; his  constituency  was  the 
blind  and  disabled,  for  whom  he 
sought  and  helped  win  special  assist- 
ance under  the  Supplemental  Security 
Income  Act. 

Phil  had  a  special  interest  in  a  for- 
gotten group  of  Americans  who  live  in 
Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Ameri- 
can Samoa.  He  championed  their 
causes,  he  helped  win  them  Federal 
education  and  health  assistance,  and 


moat  important,  he  helped  win  them 
representation  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  assure  that  their  con- 
cerns are  never  again  forgotten  by  our 
Government. 

I*HiL's  greatest  achievement,  howev- 
er, was  not  in  behalf  of  any  separate 
constituency;  his  successful  defense  of 
our  natural  environment,  his  steward- 
ship of  our  precious  natural  resources, 
was  a  victory  for  every  American. 
During  Phil's  tenure  as  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  National  Parks, 
the  Congress  made  tremendous  strides 
in  defense  of  the  environment.  With 
his  vigorous  leadership,  Congress  tri- 
pled the  National  Trails  System,  dou- 
bled the  wilderness  acreage  in  the  na- 
tional park  system  and  nearly  doubled 
the  size  of  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
System. 

With  Mo  Uoall  and  others,  Phil 
helped  pass  the  Alaska  lands  bill;  he 
introduced  and  shepherded  through  to 
passage  a  bill  expanding  and  protect- 
ing the  Boundary  Waters  Canoe  Area; 
and  he  won  increased  authorizations 
for  additional  acquisitions  for  the  na- 
tional park  system. 

Califomlans  owe  a  special  debt  of 
gratitude  to  Phil  Burton.  He  was  a 
national  leader,  but  he  never  neglected 
his  home  State  or  his  own  constitu- 
ents. The  list  of  national  parks,  recrea- 
tion areas,  trails  and  historic  sites  he 
helped  create  or  expand  in  California, 
including  the  Golden  Gate  National 
Recreation  Area,  Redwood  National 
Park,  and  Point  Reyes  Seashore,  is 
more  than  impressive:  It  is  truly  monu- 
mental. 

Phil  Burton  was  a  dynamo.  He 
worked  tirelessly  and  demanded  a 
great  deal  from  all  who  worked  with 
him  and  for  him.  Those  of  us  who 
have  known  him  throughout  his 
career  in  Congress  know  that  his 
energy,  his  legislative  skills,  and  his 
deeply  felt  ideals  will  not  be  duplicat- 
ed and  will  be  sorely  missed.  * 
*  Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
among  us  who  count  social,  racial,  and 
economic  Justice  as  the  most  prized 
traditions  of  this  country  have  lost  a 
champion  with  the  death  of  Phil 
Burton. 

His  sudden  passing  on  Sunday  took  a 
self-described  "fighting  liberal"  from 
the  American  political  scene.  It  also 
removed  a  unique  character  from  the 
stage  of  U.S.  politics,  as  well  as  a  bit  of 
the  soul  from  this  body. 

My  3  short  months  of  service  here 
did  not  give  me  the  opportunity  to 
know  Phil  Burton  as  many  of  my  col- 
leagues know  him.  But  his  reputation 
for  compassion  and  his  unflagging 
demand  for  social  equity  carried  far 
beyond  these  halls.  Observers  far 
beyond  the  hills  of  San  Francisco 
knew  of  his  razor-edged  political 
acumen  and  his  mastery  of  the  art  of 
compromise.  And  his  use  of  these 
talents  was  well  known  by  his  primary 
constituency— the  disadvantaged 


whose  lives  he  sought  to  improve 
through  a  caring  heart  and  an  activist 
government. 

There  was  another  side  of  Phil 
Burton  that  his  colleagues  knew  well. 
Those  who  found  themselves  on  the 
opposite  side  of  a  particular  issue 
knew  this  facet  of  his  personality  all 
too  well.  I  am  sure.  His  style  bore  no 
resemblance  to  subtlety.  He  did  not 
suffer  fools  lightly.  That  was  Phil 
Burton's  way,  and  he  did  not  apolo- 
gize for  it.  Yet  few  have  played  the 
game  we  practice  in  this  body  with 
greater  success,  or  for  the  greater 
common  good. 

It  was  this  Phil  Burton  which  came 
to  the  fore  when,  as  he  put  it.  he  made 
his  "contribution  to  modem  art."  his 
redlstrictlng  plan  for  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. My  colleagues  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  likely  were  less  than 
enthralled  by  his  creation.  But  there  is 
a  difference  between  using  power  and 
abusing  it.  and  Phil  Burton  knew 
that  distinction. 

His  accomplishments  In  liberal 
causes  were  legion.  Whether  In  pro- 
tecting the  environment,  expanding 
our  priceless  system  of  national  parks, 
or  leading  the  fight  for  the  Interests 
of  labor  and  the  aged  and  the  disabled. 
Phil  Burton  left  his  mark  here.  The 
James  Watts  of  this  country  may  come 
and  go.  but  the  spirit  of  conservation 
and  environmental  integrity  embodied 
by  Phil  Burton  happily  remains  con- 
stant among  Americans  with  foresight 
and  an  appreciation  for  our  responsi- 
bility to  future  generations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  that  fate  did 
not  allow  me  more  opportunity  to 
know  Phil  Burton  and  to  enlist  in  his 
compaigns  against  poverty  and  dis- 
crimination and  Injustice,  wherever 
they  might  be  found.  But  these  battles 
wiU  go  on  and  Phil's  spirit  will  lead 
them.* 

*  Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  deep  sense  of  sadness  and  loss 
that  I  Join  my  colleagues  in  pajring  a 
final  tribute  to  our  respected  col- 
league, Phil  Burton. 

All  of  us  who  had  the  opportunity  to 
work  with  Phil  will  always  remember 
It  as  a  true  learning  experience  in  effi- 
cient and  effective  lawmaking.  He  was 
one  of  the  body's  most  knowledgeable 
legislators,  both  on  the  procedure  of 
the  House  and  the  substance  of  the 
issues  he  debated.  This  knowledge, 
combined  with  a  level  of  energy  and 
intensity  that  few  could  match,  gave 
him  an  exceptional  talent  for  getting 
things  done— one  that  will  be  sorely 
missed  by  those  who  love  the  many 
worthy  causes  he  championed. 

Phil  had  a  deep  dedication  to  the 
preservation  of  our  Nation's  land— its 
mountains,  rivers,  and  coasts— and  a 
great  sense  of  the  importance  of  main- 
taining wilderness  areas  for  future 
generations.  As  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
he  was  instrumental  in  the  passage  of 


legislation  which  established  new  na- 
tional parks  from  one  end  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  other.  As  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Labor-Management 
Relations,  he  was  an  aggressive  an  un- 
compromising advocate  of  working 
Americans. 

I  am  proud  to  have  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  serve  with  Phil,  and  wish  to 
extend  my  sincere  condolences  to  his 
family.* 

*  Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is 
with  a  heavy  heart  that  I  rise  to  pay 
tribute  to  Phil  Burton,  one  of  the 
closest  friends  I  have  ever  had  either 
in  or  out  of  politics. 

Phil  and  I  had  known  each  other 
since  1954.  when  we  campaigned  to- 
gether for  State  office.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  first  year.  I  have  served 
my  entire  congressional  term  along- 
side him.  We  supported  many  of  the 
same  causes,  and  we  worked  for  many 
of  the  same  objectives.  We  shared  an 
excellent  working  relationship,  but 
beyond  that  we  were  close,  personal 
friends.  We  also  shared  a  lot  of  good 
times  and  laughter.  When  I  remember 
Phil,  I  will  remember  all  these  aspects 
of  our  relationship. 

I  can  unequivocally  state  that  Phil 
Burton's  commitment  to  this  work 
and  his  special  constituency— the  poor, 
the  disabled,  the  underprivileged,  the 
elderly,  anyone  who  had  not  gotten  a 
fair  shake  and,  of  course,  the  environ- 
ment—was strong  and  sincere.  He 
never  really  got  sufficient  recognition 
for  his  legislative  achievements,  but 
then  again.  Phil  did  not  do  these 
things  for  recognition.  He  did  not 
fight  tooth  and  nail  for  popularity— he 
fought  for  what  was  right. 

To  understand  the  special  nature  of 
Phil  Burton,  however,  you  also  had 
to  understand  and  appreciate  his  com- 
mitment and  loyalty  to  his  friends.  In 
these  fast-paced,  self-centered  times, 
loyalty  is  a  quality  as  precious  as  gems 
and  in  this  business  especially,  some- 
times Just  as  rare.  But  Phil  would  go 
to  the  wall  for  his  friends.  Just  as  we 
would  for  him.  You  could  take  Phil  as 
he  was — no  tricks  and  no  pretentions. 

There  is  no  question  about  it— if 
Phil  Burton  had  not  served  in  the 
U.S.  Congress,  millions  of  people  in 
this  country  would  be  significantly 
worse  off  than  they  are  today.  Our 
system  of  parks  would  not  be  so  mag- 
nificent, nor  our  commitment  to  pre- 
serving our  environment  so  strong. 
Phil's  presence  in  this  body  was 
strongly  felt,  and  we  are  all  better  off 
for  having  known  him. 

I  share  in  the  grief  of  the  Burton 
family.  Phil  left  his  mark  on  all  of  us, 
and  I  will  miss  him  very  much.* 

*  Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
Washington  Post  columnist  this  morn- 
ing wrote  about  a  few  of  Phil  Bur- 
ton's achievements  and  the  various 
ways  he  will  be  remembered  by  his  col- 
leagues in  this  body,  the  people  he 
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represented,  and  others  whose  lives  he 
touched.  I  think  Phil  would  have  been 
pleased  with  Michael  Barone's 
colunm,  especially  the  closing  para- 
graph, which  I  quote:  "You  may  or 
may  not  agree  with  what  he  did,  but 
you  have  to  agree  he  made  a  differ- 
ence." 

Phil  Burton  made  a  difference  in 
this  House.  He  worked  diligently  to 
master  the  legislative  and  political 
processes,  and  master  them  he  did. 
Then  he  used  those  skills  to  attain  the 
goals  he  sought.  I  do  not  believe  a 
greater  tribute  can  be  made  to  a 
human  being  than  to  note  that  he  so 
mastered  his  skills  that  he  made  a  dif- 
ference and  gave  life  to  his  principles. 
I  hope  this  knowledge  brings  com- 
fort to  his  wife  and  daughter  to  whom 
I  extend  my  heartfelt  sympathy.* 
•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  Phil 
BuRTOH  was  one  of  the  great  Members 
of  this  body,  and  his  death  last 
Stmday  at  the  age  of  55  was  a  tragic 
loss  to  all  of  us  and  to  our  country. 
Phil  Burton  combined  tremendous 
energy,  passionate  concern  for  the  un- 
derprivileged, outrage  against  inequal- 
ity and  discrimination  in  any  form, 
and  a  masterful  expertise  in  how  to 
get  things  done.  He  has  been  caUed 
the  most  effective  Member  of  Con- 
gress, and  he  worked  for  a  constituen- 
cy which  stretched  far  beyond  the  San 
Francisco  district  he  served  so  well  for 
almost  19  years. 

Our  hearts  go  out  to  Phil's  family, 
including  his  devoted  wife,  Sala,  who 
shared  his  dreams  and  his  work,  and 
his  brother.  John  Burton,  our  former 
colleague  who  retired  just  a  few 
months  ago. 

It  is  a  fitting  memorial  to  Phil 
Burton  that  our  first  major  action 
since  his  death  was  passage  of  the 
California  wilderness  bill  earlier  today, 
a  measure  with  which  Phil  was  closely 
identified  as  the  greatest  champion  of 
environmental  protection  in  Congress. 
He  leaves  a  legacy  of  beauty  for  all  of 
us  and  our  descendants.* 
•  Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Phillip  Burton  was  perhaps  the  first 
Member  of  Congress  I  met  In  1976 
after  I  was  elected  to  this  body.  E^ren 
before  I  came  to  the  House,  he  coun- 
seled me  on  many  occasions  on  mat- 
ters relating  not  only  to  my  campaign, 
but  also  on  orienting  myself  to  the  job 
after  the  election.  During  his  race  for 
majority  leader  in  December  1976.  I 
spent  many  hours  with  him  and 
learned  quickly  of  his  political  skill 
and  capability  in  this  institution. 

Among  his  other  attributes,  Phil 
Burton  was  a  masterful  politician  and 
a  genius  at  knowing  what  things  I 
should  and  should  not  do  as  a  fresh- 
man Congressman.  He  repeatedly 
would  advise  me  on  both  the  substan- 
tive as  well  as  political  ramifications  of 
the  many  issues  and  votes  I  would  face 
both  in  my  committees  and  on  the 


House  floor.  Rarely  was  his  advice 
wrong. 

Phil  Burton's  legacies  are  legion. 
He.  probably  more  than  any  other  sit- 
ting Member,  helped  to  reform  and  de- 
mocratize the  House.  His  leadership 
on  labor  and  environmental  issues  pro- 
duced some  outstanding  public  policy 
for  America.  Yes.  sometiibes  he  was 
tough  and  abrasive,  but  Phil  Burton's 
style  was  no  barrier  to  his  desires  to 
deliver  a  better  America  for  future 
generations. 

My  wife,  Rhoda,  and  I  extend  our 
deepest  sympathies  to  his  wife,  Sala, 
with  the  hope  that  she  knows  that 
Phil  left  a  legacy  to  this  institution 
and  to  our  country  which  can  never  be 
replaced.* 

•  Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
death  of  Phil  Burton  is  a  loss  to  the 
cause  of  progressive  politics.  For  two 
decades,  Phil  Burton  with  his  tre- 
mendous energy,  determination,  and 
ability  has  been  an  architect  of  pro- 
gressive legislation  and  of  reform 
within  the  House. 

Phil  Burton  became  as  much  a  part 
of  the  institution  as  any  single 
Member.  Phil  Burton  was  an  unapo- 
logetic,  proud  champion  of  liberal 
causes.  Phil  was  not  neo-anything;  he 
was  the  real  thing.  He  was  a  master 
legislative  strategist,  field  marshal, 
and  occasionally  avenging  angel.  He 
was  first  and  foremost  a  Democrat— a 
Liberal  Democrat,  and  proud  of  it. 

He  was  actively  and  passionately  in- 
volved in  promoting  legislation  in  the 
areas  of  worker  rights,  environmental 
protection,  political  reform,  and  edu- 
cation. His  crusade  for  a  sane  foreign 
and  defense  policies  extended  back  to 
his  opposition  to  the  Vietnam  war  and 
forward  to  his  opposition  to  U.S.  mili- 
tary involvement  in  El  Salvador. 

Phil  Burton  and  I  shared  many  po- 
litical ideals,  and  joined  in  a  number 
of  common  causes.  We  had  our  differ- 
ences, and  we  had  one  major  differ- 
ence which  stretched  through  an 
entire  Congress.  I  think  Phil,  who  all 
of  us  knew  could  be  extremely  direct, 
would  not  have  wanted  me  to  omit 
from  this  tribute  a  reference  to  a 
major  policy  disagreement  which  in- 
fluenced the  course  of  our  relation- 
ship. Phil  and  I  were  at  loggerheads 
for  nearly  2  years  over  a  wilderness 
bill  affecting  my  district.  He  thought  I 
was  wrong;  I  thought— and  still 
think— he  was  wrong.  Nevertheless,  I 
came  away  with  a  deep  respect  for  ap- 
preciation of  Phil  Burton  the  legisla- 
tor and  Phil  Burton  the  politician. 

We  later  joined  forces  on  many 
other  Democratic  issues. 

Phil  Burton  was  unique  in  the  force 
of  his  personality,  the  workings  of  his 
mind,  his  keen  understanding  of  poli- 
tics. The  House  is  a  better  place  for 
having  had  Phil  Burton  as  a  Member. 
His  death  means  one  less  original 
mind  at  work  in  his  Chamber.  We  are 
all  the  poorer  for  it. 


His  wife.  Sala,  and  his  enth%  family 
can  draw  tremendous  comfort  from 
his  legislative  legacy  and  the  reputa- 
tion he  leaves.  I  offer  to  them  an  ex- 
pression of  deepest  sympathy  and  my 
prayers  for  them  and  for  Phil.* 
•  Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
news  of  Phil  Burton's  untimely  death 
came  as  a  great  shock  to  me.  I.  like 
most  of  our  colleagues,  had  grown  to 
regard  him  as  an  indestructible  voice 
In  the  House  for  the  underprivileged, 
the  elderly,  and  minority  groups. 

As  one  who  served  on  the  Committee 
on  Interior,  I  had  the  opportunity  of 
witnessing  Phil  Burton's  monumen- 
tal efforts  to  expand  and  enhance  the 
national  park  system.  Generations  yet 
unborn  will  be  forever  in  his  debt  for 
his  legislation  that  will  preserve  some 
of  our  finest  wildernesses  for  posteri- 
ty. Phil  Burton  was  a  formidable  op- 
ponent but  he  believed  to  the  depth  of 
his  being  that  the  proper  role  of  Gov- 
ernment was  to  assist  those  who  need 
help  and  to  safeguard  the  natural  re- 
sources of  our  country  from  those  who 
would  exploit  them. 

This  House  and  the  Nation  has  lost 
an  effective,  powerful  force.  My  wife 
and  I  extend  our  deepest  sympathy  to 
his'wife,  Sala.  and  his  family.* 
*  Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  impossible  to  find  the  words  to 
adequately  express  my  feeling  about 
the  untimely  passing  of  Phil  Burton. 
I  am  truly  heartsick  at  having  lost  one 
of  the  closest  friends  I  will  ever  have 
in  this  world. 

I  shall  leave  it  to  others  today  to 
detail  his  many  and  impressive  legisla- 
tive and  political  accomplishments,  for 
he  was  truly  a  national  leader. 

My  association  with  Phil  Burton 
was  almost  entirely  personal.  We  had 
heard  of  each  other  even  before  he 
came  to  the  Congress  in  February  1964 
and  we  quickly  became  dear  and  close 
friends. 

Phil  and  I  spent  more  time  outside 
of  these  Halls  and  offices  together 
than  we  spent  sharing  legislative  and 
political  business.  I  think  I  can  safely 
say  that  I  knew  him  from  literally 
every  aspect  because  of  that  personal 
time  spent  together. 

Our  families  were  very  close  and  he 
was  like  an  uncle  to  my  three  sons  as 
they  were  growing  up.  For  those  who 
think  of  Phil  Burton  as  a  hardnosed, 
sometimes  abrasive  politician,  I  can 
tell  you  of  the  other  side  of  him.  He 
was  an  extremely  generous  person, 
one  of  the  most  loyal  individuals  to 
friends  and  his  convictions  I  have  ever 
met. 

We  all  had  the  opportunity  to  see 
his  compassion  as  he  fought  imrelent- 
ingly  for  the  black  lung  law;  for  wel- 
fare reform;  for  SSI.  His  constituency 
was  the  poor,  the  disadvantaged,  mi- 
norities, the  downtrodden.  And,  he 
will  also  certainly  be  remembered  as 
one  of  the  most  committed  individuals 


to  peace  these  Halls  have  ever  wit- 
nessed. 

I  feel  a  deep  sense  of  personal  loss.  I 
shall  miss  his  booming  voice  decrying 
the  Indignities  of  the  injustices  of  the 
world.  But,  much  more  than  that,  I 
shall  miss  his  valued  friendship. 

My  wife,  Dorothy,  and  I  extend  our 
heartfelt  sympathies  to  his  wife, 
Sala.* 

*  Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Phil 
Burton.  Although  Phil  and  I  prob- 
ably never  agreed  on  a  single  political 
issue;  we  did  learn  a  certain  respect  for 
one  another  over  the  more  than  20 
years  during  which  time  we  were 
friends,  opponents,  colleagues  in  both 
the  State  and  Federal  legislatures. 
Again  I  say  we  probably  never  agreed 
on  any  political  Issue,  but  I  admired 
Phil  Burton  as  an  excellent  practi- 
tioner of  his  art— the  art  of  politics; 
politics  played  hard  ball;  politics 
played  25  hours  per  day;  politics 
played  for  keeps.  At  this,  Phil  Burton 
was  a  master.  I  counted  Phil  among 
my  friends  and  I  must  say  that  in  the 
years  of  conflict  and  disagreement, 
neither  of  us  was  ever  less  thsoi  totally 
honest  with  the  other.  Whether  in  dis- 
agreement, or  agreement,  this  is  the 
essence  of  the  give-and-take  arena  of 
pure  politics.  The  system  has  lost  a 
competent  player.* 

*  Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, whenever  Phil  Burton  and  I  voted 
together  on  an  issue,  we  figured  one  of 
us  was  wrong.  There  were  not  too 
many  times  when  Phil  and  I  found 
ourselves  on  the  same  side,  but  I  re- 
spected Phil  as  a  person  albeit  we 
were  usually  adversaries. 

Phil  was  a  man  of  deep  conviction 
who  was  willing  to  fight  fiercely  for 
his  beliefs.  Yet  as  strongly  as  F*hil 
could  fight  on  an  issue,  he  was  always 
a  gentleman  and  he  retained  a  redeem- 
ing sense  of  humor. 

I  will  miss  Phil  Burton  In  this  body. 
His  ideological  colleagues  have  lost 
one  of  their  most  energetic  and  talent- 
ed leaders,  and  we  have  all  lost  a 
friend,  regardless  of  ideological  or  po- 
litical persuasion. 

My  condolences  go  to  Sala,  his 
brother,  John,  and  all  relatives  and 
friends  of  Phil  Burton.* 

*  Mr.  CLARKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Phil 
Burton  was  a  unique  person— bril- 
liant, forceful,  and  dedicated  to  the 
causes  in  which  be  l>elieved.  He  was  a 
true  champion  of  the  Nation's  public 
land  and  the  conservation  of  their  re- 
sources for  the  use  and  enjoyment  of 
the  American  people. 

Phil  leaves  a  legacy  of  devotion  to 
the  welfare  of  men  and  women  who 
often  could  not  speak  for  themselves 
but  who  benefited  from  his  fearless 
and  tireless  work  on  their  behalf.  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  mourn 
the  loss  of  this  brave  man.* 

*  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  of  the  many  eloquent  state- 


ments that  have  been  made  paying 
tribute  to  our  colleague  Phillip 
Burton,  the  words  of  William  H.  An- 
derson. Budget  Office  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fidrs  seemed  to  me  to  be  particularly 
moving. 

The  following  is  Mi.  Anderson's 
statement: 

A  Great  Patriot  has  passed.  A  great  Amer- 
ican has  become  a  part  of  our  history.  An 
era  has  ended.  PhU  Burton  Is  dead. 

His  proteges  remain  and  remember. 

Phil  had  many— almost  all  were  chosen  by 
him— although  some  chose  him.  Phil  shared 
others  with  the  electorate  of  this  Great 
Nation,  and  never  let  them  forget  it.  Once 
you  were  Phil's,  you  were  expected  to  stay 
Phil's.  It  was  the  mark  of  political  manhood 
for  those  who  broke  his  hold,  only  to 
become  more  OMitlve  as  colleagues.  There 
are  many  of  us  on  the  Hill  today  who  feel- 
well,  yes,  orphaned. 

The  great  political  Godfather  filled  a 
space  that  no  one  else  can,  nor  would  the 
truth  be  known,  want  to  fill.  Not  since  the 
likes  of  Lyndon  have  we  seen  such  a  one  as 
he. 

Phil  had  an  iimer  circle  too.  but  it  had 
suffered  distress  and  demise  in  recent  years. 
And,  somehow,  no  matter  how  much  they 
wanted  not  to,  their  successors  had  to  share 
the  circle  with  the  ghosts  of  power  passed. 

But  Phil  was  never  one  to  be  incapacitated 
by  the  losses.  Oh.  he  counted  and  recoimted 
the  votes  all  right.  And  sometimes  to  his 
own  disadvantage.  But  in  his  prime  he  had 
no  peer.  The  measure  of  the  man  came 
later,  when  It  was  not  his  day,  and  he  count- 
ed votes  for  the  sake  of  the  common  man 
and  the  national  weal.  The  Burton  legacy  in 
national  legislation  will  be  remembered  as 
long  as  the  Redwoods  stand,  and  as  long  as 
free  men  and  women  unite  in  solidarity 
against  the  darker  forces  that  threaten 
their  peace  and  freedom. 

It  will  be  strange  not  to  hear  that  boom- 
ing voice  that  announced  the  Burton  pres- 
ence to  one  and  all.  Watching  Pliil  perform 
was  worth  the  price  of  admission,  and  kept 
this  House  in  the  Big  Leagues. 

Not  for  Phil  the  trahison  des  clercs.  God 
help  you  if  you  tried  to  outsmart  him  with 
fancy  legal  tricks;  he  invented  them.  What 
are  we  to  do  without  the  Master  Draftsman? 

St.  Peter,  I  hope  you're  ready  for  Uncle 
Phil  as  he  goes  through  his  Golden  Gate  to 
get  to  yours.  A  word  to  the  wise.  E>on't  grant 
him  unanimous  consent  for  anything.* 

*  Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  our  departed  colleague. 
Phillip  Burton  of  California. 

Although  I  served  with  him  for  only 
a  few  short  months,  I  admire  Phil 
Burton's  record  of  accomplishment.  It 
is  a  model  for  those  of  use  who  are 
new  to  the  Congress  and  national  serv- 
ice. Phil  cared  very  deeply  about 
people  and  he  was  able  to  translate 
that  concern  into  a  solid,  active  legisla- 
tive career  here  in  the  House. 

When  one  looks  at  Phil  Burton's 
record,  it  becomes  apparent  that  he 
fought  the  causes  of  those  who  often 
do  not  have  a  strong  voice  in  Congress, 
those  who  are  not  able  to  lobby  for 
themselves:  the  poor,  the  elderly,  and 
the  working  people  of  this  country. 
From  black  liuig  legislation,  to  supple- 
mental security  income,  to  Increased 


minimum  wage,  Phil  helped  those 
most  in  need.  He  also  left  a  legacy  of 
commitment  to  creating  and  preserv- 
ing national  parks  and  wilderness 
areas  from  coast  to  coast.  You  can  see 
his  hand  In  the  millions  of  acres  of 
land  across  this  country  that  have 
been  saved  for  future  generations. 

Phil  Burton  was  a  remarkable 
leader,  a  caring  and  compassionate 
man  who  never  stopped  fighting  for 
what  he  believed  In.  This  House  and 
this  coimtry  will  miss  him.  but  we 
were  Indeed  fortunate  to  have  had  the 
benefit  of  his  service.* 

*  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
death  of  Representative  Phil  Burton 
represents  a  great  loss  to  both  this 
House  and  to  our  Nation.  It  was  with 
tremendous  sorrow  that  I  learned  of 
our  colleagues'  death  on  Sunday  night. 
Phil's  work  in  the  House,  as  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  Policy  and  Steering 
Committee,  as  ciialrman  of  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Sulx^mmittee  on 
Labor-Management  Relations,  and  as 
a  distinguished  member  of  the  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  gave 
him  his  reputation  as  a  champion  of 
the  poor,  defender  of  workers'  rights 
and  protector  of  the  environment. 
When  I  first  came  to  Washington  in 
November  1976,  Phil  was  one  of  the 
first  persons  with  whom  I  met.  Over 
the  past  6  years,  through  my  woi* 
with  him  on  the  Interior  Committee,  I 
came  to  know  him  as  one  of  the  body's 
most  capable  politicians.  The  causes 
Phil  supported  and  worked  for  were 
as  diverse  as  the  district  in  San  Fran- 
cisco which  he  represented.  He  pro- 
moted the  interests  of  the  elderly,  mi- 
norities, handicapped,  environmental- 
ists and  labor.  Yesterday,  this  House 
passed  the  California  Wilderness  Act. 
I  think  that  this  is  a  fitting  tribute  to 
our  colleague  who  worked  so  hard  for 
the  causes  of  environmentallsm.  I 
would  like  to  extend  my  sympathy  to 
all  of  Phil's  family  and  friends.  A 
great  colleague  is  gone  and  this  body 
will  certainly  miss  him.* 

*  Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
speaking  on  behalf  of  a  great  leader 
who  has  left  our  ranks.  Congressman 
Phil  Burton.  Phil  Burton  was  a  man 
who  used  everything  in  his  power  to 
fight  for  principles  he  held  dear.  We 
often  were  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
issues,  but  I  admired  his  tenacity, 
strength  of  will,  and  sense  of  purpose. 

Despite  our  differences  of  opinion. 
Phil  Burton  was  one  man  who  appre- 
ciated a  good  debate  and  could  remain 
friendly  even  in  the  face  of  conflict.  I 
remember  on  several  occasions  when, 
after  a  good  heated  discussion,  he 
would  say.  "I  don't  agree  with  you,  but 
I  respect  your  arguments." 

Phil  Burton  was  a  mover  and 
shaker  here  in  Washington,  in  Con- 
gress, and  in  the  Democratic  Party.  He 
also  was  a  mover  and  shaker  in  Call- 
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fomia.  When  all  of  us  here  in  Con- 
gress face  the  daily  frustrations  of  ac- 
complishing our  goals,  we  should  take 
a  moment  to  reflect  on  this  man's  abil- 
ity to  get  things  done.  He  understood 
how  Congress  works,  and  I  know  we 
will  miss  his  leadership. 

Above  all  else,  while  Phil  Burton 
was  unquestionably  partisan,  he  was 
unquestionably  fair.  Congress  will 
suffer  from  the  loss  of  Phil  Burton. 
And  with  this  loss,  I  hope  we  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  while  we  may  dis- 
agree, will  remain  fair.* 
•  Mr.  PASHA  Y  AN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Phillip  Burton  lived  with  an  intensi- 
ty and  a  fury  of  the  sun  itself.  Garru- 
lous, rambunctious,  emotional,  cun- 
ning, brilliant,  forthright,  he  strode  in 
large  strides  across  the  stage  of  poli- 
tics. 

An  unabashed  liberal  Democrat,  a 
champion  of  the  underdog,  he  pursued 
the  social  solutions  relentlessly. 
Countless  pages  of  the  United  States 
Code  arc  filled  with  his  solutions  to 
the  issues  most  to  his  concern:  welfare, 
the  environment,  and  labor.  These  he 
pursued  relentlessly.  His  political 
method  was  simple:  prepare  thorough- 
ly, think  ahead,  and  act  accordingly. 

But  perhaps  ^ven  more  he  loved  pol- 
itics for  its  own  sake.  He  once  de- 
scribed to  me  that  politics  was  like  a 
bat  flying  in  a  cave,  constantly  sending 
and  receiving  signals,  groping  now 
here  and  then  there,  groping  until  a 
way  was  found.  H  politics  is  an  art.  no 
artist  painted  with  a  more  deft  touch. 

He  loved  the  irony  of  politics. 
Ardent  liberal  though  he  was.  he  loved 
nothing  more  than  to  sit— to  sit  in  his 
office,  late  afternoon  into  evening, 
with  the  ever-present  vodka  and  ciga- 
rettes—with Republican  Members  of 
the  conservative  stripe,  hours  on  end. 
discussing,  arguing,  bellowing,  laugh- 
ing, portraying,  planning,  working 
things  out.  How  often  in  the  Interior 
Committee,  where  we  both  served, 
would  he  present  bills  or  amendments 
that  had  been  worked  out  the  night 
before?  We  cannot  count  them  all. 

It  may  fairly  be  said  that  his  pas- 
sionate and  extravagant  living  contrib- 
uted to  his  untimely  demise.  He  was 
consumed  by  the  flames  of  his  own 
brilliance. 

His  last  grand  political  gesture  was 
the  California  reapportionment.  It 
drew  cries  of  outrage,  and.  shall  we 
say.  it  rewrote  the  Marquis  of  Queens- 
bury  Rules.  But  no  one  could  deny  the 
hand  of  the  master  himself. 

He  lived  life  as  he  loved  it.  In  the 
end.  but  not  even  Phillip  Burton 
could  reapportion  Fate  and  Death. 

We  shall  miss  him.« 

•  Mr.  EARLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
deeply  saddened  to  learn  yesterday 
morning  of  the  sudden,  unexpected, 
and  premature  death  on  Sunday  of  my 
good  friend  and  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia, Congressman  Phil  Burton.  It 


is  said  he  made  a  very  rare  admission 
to  a  friend  last  Thursday  of  feeling 
quite  ill  but  in  view  of  weekend  com- 
mitments in  California  he  characteris- 
tically attempted  to  shake  it  off.  If  he 
had  sought  prompt  medical  examina- 
tion and  treatment  it  is  possible  he 
might  still  be  with  us.  Perhaps  there  is 
a  lesson  there  for  each  of  us.  In  his  19 
years  of  outstanding  service  here  Phil 
Burton  taught  many  lessons  to  a  lot 
of  people  in  and  around  the  Congress. 

He  will  be  missed  here.  His  district 
people  and  the  Nation  have  suffered  a 
real  loss.  He  was  a  knowledgeable  and 
effective  national  legislator.  He  was 
recognized  as  an  exceptionally  skillful 
and  resourceful  parliamentarian.  He 
was  an  admitted  leader  in  the  House. 
He  was  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with 
and  with  whom  reasonable  accommo- 
dation was  advisable  whenever  the 
concerns  of  his  home  people  or  his 
personal  convictions  and  principles 
were  involved.  He  concentrated  his 
tremendous  talents  on  the  cooperative 
achievement  of  the  wholesome  objec- 
tives of  his  district  communities  and 
for  the  comforting  resolution  of  the 
personal  and  family  problems  his  con- 
stituents had  with  government  agen- 
cies. 

He  appeared  to  be  a  man  of  inex- 
haustible energy  and  perpetual  activi- 
ty. His  energy  and  activities  were  exer- 
cised for  the  fullest  development  of 
the  lives  of  the  distressed  many,  not 
the  privileged  few.  He  was  a  very 
strong  believer  in  the  duty  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  provide  expanding  oppor- 
tunities for  all  Americans  of  whatever 
race  or  creed  to  obtain  a  better  educa- 
tion, a  better  job.  and  a  better  sur 
rounding  for  themselves  and  their 
children.  "Improving  the  quality  of 
life"  for  the  less  fortunate  was  not  a 
catchy  phrase  for  Phil  Burton;  it  was 
his  political  action  mission. 

Among  his  associates  he  had  definite 
likes  and  dislikes  and  made  little  effort 
to  conceal  his  feelings.  Nevertheless 
he  was  universally  respected.  Tho.se 
who  had  close  personal  relationships 
with  him  deeply  admired  and  praised 
him  for  his  forthright  honesty,  his 
rigid  fulfillment  of  his  given  word,  his 
compassion  for  the  truly  helpless  and 
needy,  his  enthusiastic  defiance  of 
powerful  interests  within  and  without 
the  Congress,  his  unswerving  loyalty 
in  friendship  and  his  intense  concern 
for  the  progress  of  his  country. 

Phil  Burton  was  an  extraordinary 
personality.  He  seemed  always  to  be  in 
a  hurry,  occasionally  brusque  and  at 
times  very  impatient  with  himself  and 
others.  Like  most  of  us  he  had  his  full 
share  of  critics.  However.  I  believe 
that  his  record  as  a  private  person  and 
a  public  legislator  will  show  that  he 
always  tended  toward  the  side  of  the 
angels.  I  earnestly  hope  that  the 
angels  will  remain  at  his  side  through- 
out eternity.  I  extend  my  deepest  sym- 


pathy to  his  gracious  wife  and  daugh- 
ter in  their  great  sorrow.* 
•  Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  ev- 
eryone in  this  body,  I  was  shocked  to 
hear  the  news  of  the  untimely  death 
of  our  colleague,  Phil  Burton.  Indeed, 
how  could  someone  with  so  much  life 
no  longer  be  among  us. 

We  all  have  our  stories  about  Phil 
Burton,  and  having  served  with  him 
on  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee,  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
see  him  during  some  of  his  best  times. 

I  will  always  be  most  appreciative  to 
Phil  for  the  help  he  was  to  me  during 
my  first  term,  when  he  supported  my 
efforts  to  have  the  New  River  Gorge 
Area  of  my  district  designated  a  na- 
tional river.  I  think  this,  like  many  of 
his  other  efforts  to  maintain  the  natu- 
ral beauty  of  this  great  land  of  ours, 
will  be  a  legacy  to  him  and  his  career. 

But  we  all  know  that  Phil  Burton 
did  much  more.  He  did  not  only  pro- 
tect forests  and  rivers,  he  fought  to 
protect  and  save  the  lives  of  working 
men  and  women— especially  our  Na- 
tion's coal  miners  in  their  long  and  dif- 
ficult struggle  to  receive  decent  black 
lung  benefits.  On  their  behalf,  I  say. 
"Thank  you,  Phil  Burton  for  helping 
all  working  Americans  secure  a  safe 
and  healthy  environment." 

And  then  there  was  Phil's  deep  con- 
cern for  Americans  fighting  in  Viet- 
nam. Those  of  us  who  were  not  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  during  that  time  only 
hear  the  stories  of  how  Phil  Burton 
took  courageous  stands  on  an  issue 
that  was  not  very  popular.  He  did  not 
oppose  American  action  in  Vietnam 
when  it  was  the  vogue  thing  to  do:  he 
fought  against  the  war  when  many 
considered  such  a  position  as  the  "un- 
American"  thing  to  do. 

But.  Phil  did  not  hold  back.  He 
never  held  back.  That  is  how  he  lived 
his  life,  and  that  is  how  his  life  ended. 
He  was  on  the  move,  doing  things  that 
he  knew  were  right— taking  the  right 
stands  for  the  right  reasons. 

He  will  not  be  soon  forgotten.  He 
should  not  be.  He  was  a  fine  man,  a 
good  Congressman,  and  a  true  Ameri- 
can—full of  freedom  and  life.* 
•  Mr.  DOWDY  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  add  my  words 
of  tribute  to  our  late  colleague  and  my 
friend,  Phil  Burton. 

When  I  left  my  hometown  of 
McComb.  Miss.,  to  come  to  Washing- 
ton only  2  days  after  our  special  con- 
gressional election.  I  knew  that  I 
would  need  some  guidance  on  the  in- 
tricate workings  of  Congress.  Al- 
though Phil  Burton  had  an  extreme- 
ly demanding  schedule  because  of  his 
heavy  involvement  in  so  many  areas, 
he  generously  took  the  time  to  offer 
me  his  advice,  support,  and  friendship. 
I  will  always  remember  his  kindness  to 
me  both  during  those  early  days  after 
my  arrival  and  in  the  many  months 
that  followed. 


I  feel  fortunate  to  have  had  the  ben- 
efit of  his  vast  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence. My  association  with  Phil 
BiniTOH  taught  me  a  valuable  lesson 
about  the  good  things  that  representa- 
tive government  can  accomplish  for 
the  people  of  this  country. 

Phil  Burton  will  be  remembered  for 
the  issues  he  championed— better  con- 
ditions for  working  people,  hope  for 
those  bom  into  poverty,  and  a  health- 
ier and  more  beautiful  environment 
for  all  of  us. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has 
lost  an  outstanding  leader.  Many  of  us 
have  lost  a  loyal  friend  as  well. 

I  Join  my  colleagues  in  sending  our 
deepest  sympathy  to  his  wife,  Sala, 
their  children,  and  his  brother,  John.  I 
hope  they  will  take  comfort  in  know- 
ing that  Phil's  life  meant  so  much  to 
so  many  people.* 

*  Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
life  of  Phillip  Burton  was  highlight- 
ed and  characterized  by  a  fierce  com- 
mitment to  civil  rights,  civil  liberties, 
and  environmentally  healthy  sur- 
roundings throughout  the  Nation. 
Representative  Burton  championed 
the  causes  of  the  underprivileged  and 
turned  his  discontent  with  injustices 
into  constructive  achievements 
throughout  his  career  as  a  legislator. 

Phillip  Burton  stood  in  this  House 
many  times  and  initiated  and  fought 
so  that  we  might  enact  such  essentials 
as:  minimum  wage  extensions;  black 
lung  compensation  provisions;  and  re- 
forms to  insure  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives remains  an  open,  respon- 
sive institution.  I  have  been  proud  to 
support  his  leadership  as  he  authored 
and/or  sponsored  such  initiatives  as, 
the  Supplemental  Security  Income 
Act,  and  legislation  to  authorize 
moneys  to  renovate  existing  park  and 
recreation  facilities  in  urban  areas. 

With  Phil  Burton  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  we  could  always 
coimt  on  a  valid  concern  at>out  ade- 
quate representation  in  the  national 
park  system  for  diverse  ethnic  and  mi- 
nority groups.  Moreover,  we  could  look 
to  Congressman  Burton  to  take  a 
leadership  role  in  insuring  such  addi- 
tions as:  The  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 
National  Historical  Park  and  Preserva- 
tion Site  in  Georgia,  and  the  Maggie 
Lena  Walker  National  Historic  Site  in 
Virginia.  My  own  efforts  to  secure  a 
commemorative  medallion  in  honor  of 
Ms.  Walker— the  first  black  female 
bank  president — were  greatly  en- 
hanced due  to  the  existence  of  the 
aforementioned  historic  site. 

Phillip  Burton  stood  as  a  giant 
among  those  who  fight  to  secure  a 
clean,  healthy  environment  for  our 
Nation.  His  numerous  achievements  in 
this  area  have  been  rewarded  many 
times  by  such  distinguished  groups  as, 
the  Sierra  Club,  the  American  Rivers 
Conservation  Council,  and  the  Nation- 
al Wildlife  Federation. 


In  June  of  1978.  Congressman 
Bitrton  was  awarded  the  "Outstand- 
ing Political  Service  Award"  in  recog- 
nition of  his  highly  significant  contri- 
bution to  the  effectiveness  of  black 
Members  of  Congress.  This  award  was 
presented  by  the  National  Convention 
of  Black  Publishers  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  The  award  was  a  confirmation 
of  Phil  Burton's  continued  willing- 
ness to  support  and  provide  leadership 
in  many  legislative  areas  which  impact 
the  unique  problems  of  the  black  com- 
munity. For  this  work,  I  will  be  eter- 
nally grateful. 

All  of  us  who  worked  with  Congress- 
man Burton  are  strengthened  by  the 
memories  of  his  unwavering  dedica- 
tion to  Justice  and  a  better  country  for 
all  citizens.  He  will  be  sorely  missed.* 

*  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  regret  that  I  pay  tribute  to  our 
late  an  outstanding  colleague,  Phil 
Burton.  Phil's  untimely  passing  was  a 
moment  of  sadness  for  us  all. 

Phil  and  I  were  associates— for  my 
first  4  years  in  the  House— on  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee.  More  re- 
cently, we  were  colleagues  on  the 
Steering  and  Policy  Committee. 

I  have  always  known  Phil  to  be  an 
indefatigable  politician  and  an  enthu- 
siastic consensus  seeker.  His  influence 
and  widespread  contributions  to  the 
House  attest  to  the  hard  work  and 
dedication  with  which  he  served  his 
constituency  and  this  Nation. 

Phil  will  be  missed  by  all  who  knew 
him.  I  extend  my  condolences  to  his 
wife  Sala  and  to  his  daugher  Joy.* 

*  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  Phil 
Burton  is  dead  and  even  as  we  remem- 
ber him  his  dominating  presence  is 
felt.  Congress  was  changed  by  Phil. 
He  opened  it  up  for  minorities  and 
others  whose  politics  were  not  part  of 
the  mainstrean. 

He  was  a  powerful  man  politically 
and  physically,  with  a  gruff,  often  in- 
timidating style.  But  he  was  decent, 
fair  minded,  tuid  a  friend  to  the  poor. 
He  was  also  sensitive,  and  at  times,  a 
proverbial  pussycat. 

Phil  understood  Congress  and  used 
it  to  its  fullest  advantage.  He  engi- 
neered legislation  that  aided  the  poor 
and  labor.  He  was  a  faithful  protector 
of  our  national  parks  and  the  Demo- 
cratic Party.  He  made  certain  that  our 
natural  wilderness  lands  were  pre- 
served, as  well  as  establishing  new 
parks  in  urban  and  rural  areas. 

His  redistricting  plans  for  California 
were  bold  and  imaginative.  The  Demo- 
cratic Party  in  that  State  was 
strengthened  because  of  his  efforts. 
His  defeat  in  the  race  for  majority 
leader  in  1976  did  not  slow  him  down. 
He  continued  to  legislate  and  work 
within  the  Democratic  Caucus.  As 
chairman  of  the  Congressional  His- 
panic Caucus,  I  am  particularly  aware 
of  the  work  he  did  for  minorities  and 
the  poor,  and  American  dependencies 
such   as   Puerto   Rico   and   the   U.S. 


Virgin  Islands.  We  will  feel  his  absence 
most  profoundly. 

It  is  difficult  to  try  and  describe  the 
impact  the  death  of  a  respected  col- 
league and  friend  without  somehow  di- 
minishing their  accomplishments, 
their  life.  So  it  is  with  Phil  Burton. 
The  list  of  his  accomplishments  is  ex- 
tensive, but  it  is  only  a  small  indica- 
tion of  what  he  did,  of  what  he  was. 
He  meant  a  great  deal  to  this  body, 
and  we  will  not  be  the  same  without 
him. 

I  mourn  with  his  wife,  friend,  confi- 
dent, and  adviser  Sala.  Perhaps  only 
she  really  understands  Just  how  great 
a  man  Phil  was.  She  too  is  a  tough 
woman,  and  I  am  sure  she  will  carry 
on  with  dignity  and  strength.  But  my 
heart  goes  out  to  her,  and  to  all  of  us. 
for  whether  we  know  it  or  not,  we  will 
all  miss  Phil  Bttrtoh. 

I  hope  that  Phil  will  draw  me  a 
good  district  up  there,  like  the  one  I 
have  now,  full  of  Hispanics,  blacks, 
and  elderly  Jewish  couples.  Then  we 
can  begin  our  work  together  again.* 

*  Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  un- 
timely death  of  one  of  this  body's 
most  brilliant  and  accomplished  le^- 
lators  has  filled  me  with  a  profound 
sense  of  sorrow.  The  late  Congressman 
Burton  was  a  distinguished  leader  of 
boundless  spirit,  tireless  energy,  and 
deepest  dedication  to  the  humanitari- 
an principles  so  basic  to  our  democra- 
cy. 

Phillip  Burton  left  us  without 
warning;  but  he  left  us  a  legacy  of  leg- 
islative and  political  achievements 
which  will  continue  to  influence  our 
future  for  many  years.  Congressman 
Burton's  deep  attachment  to  his  work 
will  long  be  remembered  by  those  who 
knew  him.  I  deeply  value  having  had 
the  privilege  to  work  closely  with 
Phillip  Burton.  He  was  a  distin- 
guished statesman  whose  love  for  the 
land  and  the  hard  working  people  of 
our  great  Nation  are  a  matter  of 
record.  Congressman  Phillip  Bur- 
ton's countless  contributions  to  our 
society  cannot  be  overestimated;  he 
has  shaped  and  directed  the  history  of 
this  Nation. 

I  am  honored  to  pay  tribute  to  my 
dear  friend  and  colleague.  Phillip 
Burton.* 

*  Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though I  had  known  Congressman 
Phillip  Burton  for  only  a  matter  of  a 
few  months,  I  quickly  discovered  that 
this  giant  of  a  man  was  both  a  potent 
adversary  and  an  awesomely  faithful 
friend.  His  political  genius  served  well 
the  noblest  and  most  altruistic  ideals 
of  our  Nation  and  its  people.  Phil 
Burton  had  the  courage  to  oppose  the 
powerful  in  the  abuse  of  power  and 
the  compassion  and  commitment  to 
support  Justice  and  fair  treatment  for 
all  regardless  of  the  popularity  of  the 
cause. 
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Politics  is  filled  with  puffery  and  ex- 
aggeration, but  Phil  Buston  was 
straightforward  and  to  the  point.  He 
kept  his  commitments  and  expected 
the  same  of  others.  In  his  last  cam- 
paign, Phil  Burton  said,  "You  can  bet 
your  bibby  that  I'll  never  fail  to  fight 
for  social,  racial,  and  economic  Justice 
as  long  as  I  can  draw  a  breath." 

In  Phil  Burton's  death  we  have  lost 
a  powerful  advocate  of  what  is  rght.  I 
have  lost  friend  just  as  our  friendship 
was  being  firmly  established,  but  one 
from  whom,  in  just  a  matter  of  weeks, 
I  learned  a  great  deal. 

I  will  personally  miss  Phil  Burton, 
and  my  heart  goes  out  to  his  family 
and  loved  ones  and  those  who  were 
privileged  to  know  him  better  than  I. 
His  absence  from  the  Congress  means 
more  than  a  temporarily  vacant  seat. 
It  is  the  loss  of  a  powerful  voice  and  a 
powerful  conscience  for  us  all.* 
•  Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  days  and  weelu  pass,  we  will  begin 
to  understand  more  fully  the  already 
apparent  loss  sustained  by  this  body 
and  this  Nation  upon  the  passing  of 
our  distinguished  colleague.  Congress- 
man Philip  Bxtrton. 

A  preeminent  and  effective  conserva- 
tionist, he  championed  a  wide  array  of 
causes.  Diirlng  his  4  years  as  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  National 
Parks  and  Insular  Affairs,  he  produced 
a  monumental  volmne  of  paries  legisla- 
tion. The  centerpiece  of  that  effort 
was  the  omnibus  National  Parks  and 
Recreation  Act  of  1978,  the  largest 
single  piece  of  parks  legislation  ever 
enacted  by  the  Congress.  It  addressed 
needs  which  had  languished  from  inat- 
tention for  decades. 

Phil  had  a  great  ability  to  see  the  big 
picture,  to  look  ahead  to  anticipate 
future  problems,  to  develop  solutions 
to  those  problems  and  to  prevail  in 
meeting  his  objectives  for  enacting 
those  solutions.  He  made  milestone 
accomplishments  in  the  field  of  parks 
conservation  and  the  preveservation  of 
our  outdoor  environment.  Few  people 
can  begin  to  mention  all  of  the  projects 
that  he  fathered. 

One  of  Phil's  most  important  lega- 
cies, one  for  which  he  has  not  been 
given  sufficient  credit,  was  the  investi- 
gation of  a  nationwide  survey  of  the 
condition  of  our  national  park  system. 
That  survey,  a  joint  project  of  Burton 
and  another  colleague,  the  late  Repre- 
sentative Keith  Sebelius  of  Kansas, 
produced  the  May  1980  "State  of  the 
Parks  Report,"  which  detailed  major 
threats  to  the  integrity  of  most  units 
of  our  national  park  systems. 

That  report  now  serves  as  the  basis 
of  a  current  legislative  effort  to  enact 
parks  protection  legislation.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  the  had  the  opportuni- 
ty to  work  closely  with  other  members 
in  carrying  forward  this  vital  effort. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  early  percep- 
tion of  this  problem  by  Congressmen 
Burton  and  Sebelius,  we  would  not 


have  made  significant  progress  in  our 
efforts  to  halt  the  serious  decline  in 
the  protection  of  our  parks  resources. 
For  this  reason  we  cannot  underesti- 
mate the  importance  of  their  leader- 
ship and  foresight. 

Representative  Burton  was  also  pri- 
marily responsible  for  the  passage  of 
legislation  greatly  strengthening  pro- 
tection for  the  Boundary  Waters 
Canoe  Area  Wilderness  in  Minnesota 
and  the  Redwood  National  Park  in  his 
native  State  of  California.  Of  course, 
one  of  his  greatest  prides  and  joys  was 
the  creation  of  the  Golden  Gate  Na- 
tional Recreational  Area  in  and  around 
his  home  of  San  Francisco. 

He  made  his  mark  in  many  other 
areas  as  well;  his  forceful  leadership  in 
the  presrvation  of  wilderness  areas 
and  wild  and  scenic  rivers  as  well  as 
his  tireless  work  for  the  establishment 
of  scenic  trails,  and  youth  hostels  ben- 
efited not  just  his  own  State,  but  the 
entire  Nation.  Most  of  what  Phil 
Burton  did  for  the  benefit  of  the 
American  people  did  rarely  receive 
even  the  smallest  headline,  but  yet  he 
pursued  his  goals  with  a  dedication 
few  could  match. 

Our  colleague  used  his  legislative 
skill  and  his  mastery  of  the  political 
process  to  benefit  all  Americans.  As  a 
result  of  his  work,  generations  after  us 
will  be  able  to  enjoy  the  rich  natural 
heritage  which  is  America.  With  his 
passing,  conservation  has  lost  one  of 
its  very  ablest  and  strongest  allies  and 
leaders. 

Although  most  of  Congressman  Bur- 
ton's legislative  achievements  are  well 
known,  his  personal  accomplishments 
and  attributes  deserve  equal  renown 
and  praise.  Phil  Burton  was  indeed  a 
formidable  adversary  and  a  master 
politician,  but  he  was  also  a  valued 
friend  and  adviser. 

I  met  Phil  Burton  during  my  first 
few  days  as  a  Member  of  this  body 
when  I  was  appointed  on  the  National 
Parks  Subcommittee  which  he 
chaired.  As  a  freshmsui  member  of  the 
minority  party,  I  doubted  the  extent 
to  which  I  would  be  allowed  to  partici- 
pate effectively  in  the  subcommittee's 
work.  But  those  doubts  vanished  after 
I  got  to  luiow  Phil  Burton. 

During  the  next  2  years,  I  had  the 
unprecedented  opportunity  to  work 
closely  with  the  chairman  of  a  wide 
variety  of  projects.  Many  of  my  fon- 
dest memories  of  my  early  days  in 
Congress  will  be  of  the  hours  that  I 
spent  with  him,  working  together  on 
wild  and  scenic  rivers  bills,  youth 
hostel  programs,  creation  of  the 
Martin  Luther  King  National  Historic 
Site  and  Preservation  District  and  the 
Frederick  Law  Olmstead  National  His- 
toric Site  and  many  other  park  meas- 
ures. I  will  not  forget  his  encourage- 
ment, support,  patience,  and  advice. 

You  always  knew  where  Phil 
Burton  stood  on  an  issue.  He  could 
always  be  counted  on  when  he  prom- 


ised his  support.  His  attention  to  the 
needs  of  the  young,  inexperienced 
Members  of  this  body  was  an  indica- 
tion of  his  leadership  ability  and  his 
sensitivity  to  the  needs  of  others.  He 
worked  best  and  most  respected  those 
who  also  shared  and  acted  upon  strong 
convictions  on  an  Issue— even  if  those 
views  were  opposite  his  own.  His  loyal- 
ty to  his  friends  was  absolute. 

He  will  t)€  missed  greatly  by  those  of 
us  fortunate  to  work  with  him  and  to 
benefit  from  his  friendship,  and  guid- 
ance. Moreover,  many  future  genera- 
tions of  outdoors  loving  Americans  will 
be  forever  in  his  debt.  I  Join  my  col- 
leagues in  mourning  his  passing  and  in 
expressing  my  deepest  sjrmpathy  to 
his  family.* 

•  Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Join 
our  colleagues  on  this  sad  occasion  to 
pay  tribute  to  Philip  Burton. 

Many  able  and  dedicated  Members 
have  served  in  the  Congress,  but  there 
have  been  few  Members  with  the  drive 
and  persistance  and  dedication  that 
characterized  Phil.  To  Phil  the 
choices  were  clear.  The  issues  were 
black  and  white,  never  gray.  He  saw 
the  needs— of  the  old.  the  disadvan- 
taged, the  sick— and  set  about  meeting 
them. 

As  many  have  noted,  he  was  a 
master  of  the  legislative  art.  and  a 
leader  in  every  sense  of  the  words.  His 
style  was  direct  and  effective.  And  the 
disadvantaged  were  the  winners. 

Phil  was  a  steward  of  our  natural 
resources,  although  he  probably  never 
thought  of  it  quite  that  way.  He  real- 
ized the  fragile  nature  of  our  re- 
sources, and  set  about  with  determina- 
tin  and  that  protection.  The  entire 
Nation,  indeed  the  world,  is  indebted 
to  Phil  Burton  for  his  efforts  on  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  needs 
what  we  often  refer  to  as  a  "mover 
and  shaker."  Phil  was  such  a  man. 
The  issues  were  clear,  the  means 
within  his  grasp  and  very  often  the  re- 
sults affirmative.  We  will  miss  his 
sense  of  direction  and  his  strong  lead- 
ership. 

I  Join  in  expressing  my  sympathy  to 
his  wife,  Sala,  and  their  family.* 

*  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  California. 
Phil  Burton. 

The  passing  away  of  Phil  Burton  Is 
a  tragic  loss  to  me  and  his  many  other 
friends,  on  and  off  the  Hill,  who  knew 
and  loved  him  for  what  he  was;  an 
uncompromising  American  leader  with 
high  ideals. 

As  a  congressional  leader  on  liberal 
issues  since  1964,  Phil  Burton  was 
valued  by  supporters,  dreaded  by  op- 
ponents, and  respected  by  all  his 
peers.  More  importantly,  however,  he 
will  be  missed  by  the  countless  mil- 
lions of  poor,  disabled  and  discriminat- 


ed-against  Americans  who  have  bene- 
fited from  his  numerous  legislative 
crusades.  Above  all  his  many  accom- 
plishments. Phil  Burton  will  be  re- 
membered as  a  man  who  spoke  for 
those  who  could  not  speak  providing  a 
politcal  voice  for  the  otherwise  voice- 
less. 

The  life  of  Phil  Burton  was  marked 
by  many  highlight  that  deserve  recol- 
lection and  mention. 

As  a  veteran  of  both  World  War  II 
and  the  Korean  war,  he  was  admitted 
to  pratice  before  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  in  1952.  In  1956.  he  began  his 
legislative  career  as  a  member  of  Cali- 
fornia's State  Assembly  and  continued 
this  career  when  elected  a  Member  of 
Congress  in  1964.  Prom  this  point  on, 
Phil  became  a  spokesman  for  the  im- 
derprivileged,  and  a  nationally  recog- 
nized leader  in  environmental  protec- 
tion and  labor  law. 

Phil  took  our  responsibility  to  this 
great  land  seriously  and  led  many 
fights  to  promote  the  protection  of 
America's  natural  beauty  and  splen- 
dor. Under  the  influence  of  his  un- 
daunted advocacy  for  environmental 
protection,  the  size  of  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  System  nearly  doubled 
while  the  wilderness  acreage  in  the 
National  Park  System  more  than  dou- 
bled and  the  size  of  the  National 
Trails  System  more  than  tripled. 

Among  his  many  other  legislative 
triumphs.  Phil  can  be  credited  with 
many  statutory  provisions  designed  to 
help  the  American  worker. 

Here  are  only  a  few  examples:  Phil 
was  an  imiwrtant  proponent  of  the 
Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of 
1970  and  the  author  of  its  provisions 
that  established  a  black  lung  compensa- 
tlonal  disease-related  workers'  com- 
pensation program,  and  as  of  this 
date,  more  than  one  half  millon  work- 
ers have  directly  benefited  from  this 
Act. 

As  further  examples  of  his  concern, 
6.5  million  workers  were  extended 
minimum  wage  protection  in  1966  by 
legislation  that  he  drafted.  In  fact, 
more  previously  unprotected  American 
workers  were  extended  mlniimnm 
wage  and  overtime  rights  by  Phil's 
legislation  than  by  the  legislative  work 
of  any  other  Member  in  our  Nation's 
history. 

Phil  Burton  was  a  friend  and  a  leg- 
islator who  won  millions  of  workers  an 
improvement  in  wage  and  benefit  pro- 
tection so  that  all  American  children 
could  be  well  provided  for  and  have 
the  opportunity  to  pursue  a  higher 
education.  His  legislative  efforts  have 
also  provided  environmental  protec- 
tions that  benefit  present-day  Ameri- 
cans just  as  they  will  benefit  genera- 
tions of  Americans  not  yet  bom.  Phil 
was.  in  short,  a  man  who  left  an  indel- 
ible mark  on  our  Nation.* 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Coelho).  The  Chair  would  like  to 
point  out  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 


fornia and  the  others  from  California 
who  took  the  time  to  recognize  Mr. 
Burton,  that  3  hours  and  25  minutes 
was  consumed.  In  the  memory  of  this 
occupant  of  the  chair,  that  is  the  most 
that  has  been  consumed  for  the  eulogy 
of  a  Member.  I  Just  wanted  to  recog- 
nize that  point. 


THE  NATURAL  GAS 
COMPETITION  ACT  OP  1983 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylanla  (Mr.  Ritter) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 
*  Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  Introducing  with  Senator  Bill 
Bradley  the  Natural  Gas  Competition 
Act  of  1983.  This  legislation  is  de- 
signed to  be  compatible  with  all  of  the 
comprehensive  natural  gas  proposals 
pending  in  Congress.  The  Natural  Gas 
Competition  Act  of  1983  is  designed  to 
spur  competition  within  the  interstate 
natural  gas  pipeline  industry,  competi- 
tion which  can  only  have  the  affect  of 
reducing  consumer  costs  for  natural 
gas. 

In  the  past  few  months,  the  natural 
gas  debate  has  tended  to  center  on  the 
issue  of  whether  producer  prices 
should  be  frozen  or  decontrolled.  How- 
ever, even  If  we  decontrol  producer 
prices,  we  cannot  have  effective  com- 
petition within  the  industry  unless  we 
introduce  competition  into  the  trans- 
portation end  of  the  natural  gas  indus- 
try. 

In  the  natural  gas  industry,  we  have 
three  key  players:  producers,  pipe- 
lines, and  consumers.  We  have  compe- 
tition at  the  producing  end.  with  thou- 
sands of  producers  scattered  around 
the  country.  At  the  other  end  are  the 
consumers,  most  of  whom  are  natural 
gas  utmties.  Natural  gas  utUities  are 
natiunl  monopolies  regulated  by  State 
utility  commissions,  and  will  continue 
to  be  so  in  the  foreseeable  future.  In 
the  middle  are  the  pipelines,  which 
connect  producers  with  consumers. 

Over  the  years,  encouraged  by  Fed- 
eral regulations,  court  decisions,  and 
commercial  practices,  pipelines  have 
gained  monopsony  powers  over  the 
purchase  of  natural  gas  and  monopoly 
powers  over  the  transportation  of  gas 
for  sale  to  local  distrubution  compa- 
nies and  Industry.  For  years  it  was  felt 
by  many  that  such  power  by  the  pipe- 
lines would  provide  them  with  the  bar- 
gaining power  needed  to  negotiate 
lower  prices  with  producers  for  natu- 
ral gas.  And  it  was  felt  the  consumer 
would  be  the  beneficiary  of  these 
lower  prices.  However,  in  the  last  2 
years  this  has  not  proven  to  be  the 
case.  Many  (x>nsimiers  currently  are 
being  forced  to  pay  prices  higher  than 
those  that  would  be  charged  in  a 
market  free  of  wellhead  pricing  regu- 
lations. The  monopoly  power  of  the 
pipeline  over  the  sale  of  gas  to  local 
distribution  companies  combined  with 


the  pipeline's  monopsony  power  over 
the  purchase  of  gas  from  producers 
has.  In  fact,  prevented  the  system 
from  reacting  to  market  forces.  In- 
stead of  declining  natural  gas  prices  in 
the  face  of  a  surplus  supply,  we  have 
had  rapidly  escalating  prices.  Let's  ex- 
amine why  this  is. 

Certain  pipelines  have  not  always 
purchased  the  lowest  priced  gas  avail- 
able to  it.  For  example,  Columbia 
Pipeline  has  purchased  gas  from  Its 
own  producer  subsidiary  at  prices  way 
above  what  the  market  would  bear. 
And  to  Insure  that  this  gas  will  always 
be  taken.  Columbia  will  write  a  take- 
or-pay  contract  for  such  gas.  The 
result  is  that  during  periods  of  low 
demand  and  high  surplus.  Columbia, 
as  has  been  the  case  this  past  winter, 
shuts  out  its  cheaper  priced  gas  from 
small  producers  and  sells  to  its  local 
distribution  company  its  own  high- 
priced  gas.  Other  pipelines  have 
simply  been  careless  and  purchased 
large  quantities  of  deep-drilled,  high- 
cost  gas,  even  when  there  is  no  market 
for  this  gas.  The  NGPA  of  1978  pre- 
sumed that  natural  gas  was  in  short 
supply  and  pipelines  were  encouraged 
to  buy  this  gas  at  almost  any  price. 

Under  Federal  regulations,  pipelines 
are  not  held  accoimtable  for  their  pur- 
chases, no  matter  how  inefficient  and 
costly  they  may  b«,  because  pipelines 
are  able  to  pass  aU  their  costs  through 
to  consumers.  Consumers  are  hurt,  be- 
cause they  are  forced  to  pay  for  the 
pipeline's  mistakes  or  outright  greed, 
and  many  producers  who  have  low- 
priced  gas  are  hurt  because  often  they 
are  the  first  to  be  shut  out  of  the  pipe- 
line during  periods  when  we  have  a 
surplus  of  natural  gas  available.  In 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  many  natural 
gas  producers  with  low-priced  gas  are 
being  shut  out  of  the  pipeline  while 
expensive  deep-drilled  gas  from  Okla- 
homa, Louisiana,  Mexico,  and  Canada 
is  brought  into  the  region. 

An  illustration  of  this  is  Columbia 
Gas.  which  supplies  more  than  90  per- 
cent of  the  gas  in  my  congressional 
district.  Recently.  Columbia  held  a 
press  conference  to  announce  that 
they  would  cut  back  on  their  gas  costs. 
To  the  extent  that  this  action  lowers 
my  constituents'  rates.  I  applaud  this. 
But  it  makes  me  wonder  whether  this 
was  Just  so  much  public  relations, 
rather  than  consumer  protection,  for 
two  reasons:  One,  Columbia  is  essen- 
tially aclcnowledglng  that  they  have 
been  aUowed  to  overcharge  for  natural 
gas  for  some  time,  and  two,  Columbia 
is  still  willing  to  pay  $6.36  per  million 
cubic  feet  for  deep-drilled  gas,  more 
than  twice  the  price  of  what  a  free 
market  at  the  wellhead  would  bear. 

Colimibia,  essentially,  created  an  ar- 
tificial market  for  overpriced  gas.  My 
consumers  are  forced  to  buy  this  over- 
priced gas  through  the  exercise  of  Co- 
lumbia's    monopoly      power.      E^^en 
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though  we  have  reams  and  reams  of 
regulations  over  pipelines,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, only  healthy  and  vigorous  com- 
petition can  aid  the  consumer.  We  can 
have  no  free  market  of  natural  gas 
that  will  benefit  constuners  until  gas 
can  flow  freely  through  the  pipelines. 
The  solution  to  the  lack  of  competi- 
tion in  the  pipeline  is  to  spur  competi- 
tion within  the  pipeline  so  that  indus- 
try and  local  distribution  companies 
are  able  to  purchase  theii;  gas  supplies 
directly  from  suppliers,  other  than  the 
pipeline  serving  their  respective  areas. 
It  was  with  this  In  mind  that  last 
year  Congressman  Bud  Brown  and  I 
introduced  H.R.  7122,  which  allowed 
producers  with  excess  gas  supply  who 
were  being  shut  out  of  the  pipeline  to 
sell  their  natural  gas  directly  to  end 
users,  while  obligating  the  pipeline  to 
transport  the  gas.  Since  then,  a  limit- 
ed contract  carriage  provision  similar 
to  that  in  H.R.  7122  has  been  incorpo- 
rated in  the  administration's  compre- 
hensive natural  gas  proposal  and  in 
other  comprehensive  natural  gas  pro- 
posals. 

The  movement  of  the  administration 
and  others  in  support  of  limited  con- 
tract carriage  is  welcomed.  However,  if 
we  are  to  truly  break  the  constraints 
placed  on  consumers,  industry,  and 
local  distribution  companies  alike,  con- 
tract carriage  must  become  common 
practice,  not  the  exception  to  the  rule. 
Contract  carriage,  simply  stated, 
allows  producers  and  other  natural  gas 
suppliers  to  sell  directly  to  local  distri- 
bution companies  and  industry  when- 
ever capacity  is  available  within  a 
pipeline.  And  the  pipelines  are  reim- 
bursed for  the  transportation  costs. 

The  Natural  Gras  Competition  Act  of 
1983  seeks  to  make  contract  carriage 
common  practice,  rather  than  the  ex- 
ception to  the  rule.  In  simimary,  the 
bill: 

Requires  an  interstate  pipeline  to 
transport  gas  at  the  request  of  an- 
other party  unless  the  interstate  pipe- 
line can  prove  to  FERC  that  it  does 
not  have  the  available  capacity  to  do 
so. 

Provides  an  incentives  allowance  of 
up  to  5  cents/mcf  for  Interstate  pipe- 
lines to  transport  natural  gas  under 
the  contract  carriage  provisions. 

I»rovides  protection  for  high-priority 
uses,  such  as  residential  and  agricul- 
tural customers,  in  the  event  that  ca- 
pacity constraints  or  demand  condi- 
tions require  natural  gas  curtailments. 
Provides  protection  for  local  distri- 
bution companies— local  gas  utilities— 
to  reduce  the  risk  of  load  loss  by 
granting  them  the  right  of  first  refus- 
al to  certain  gas  suppliers. 

Provides  local  gas  distribution  com- 
panies preferential  access  to  gas  by  re- 
moving price  controls  from  gas  trans- 
ported by  a  contract  carrier  for  a  local 
distribution  company.  For  example,  if 
a  producer  can  identify  a  local  gas  util- 
ity, willing  to  buy  some  of  his  old 


cheaper  gas,  the  two  parties  can  both 
benefit:  the  producer  gets  out  of  price 
controls  and  the  local  distribution 
company  gets  gas  below  its  normal  ac- 
quisition price. 

The  result  will  be  that  natural  gas 
consumers  will  be  given  the  opportuni- 
ty to  seek  out  the  lowest  priced  gas 
available,  insuring  that  consumers  do 
not  get  stuck  paying  for  the  careless 
purchasing  practices  of  the  pipelines. 
Under  contract  carriage,  local  distribu- 
tion companies  would  have  the  choice 
of  sticking  with  the  deals  they  have 
now  or  finding  cheaper  sources  of  gas. 
Prices  would  be  forced  down  since  the 
prices  local  distribution  companies 
now  have  would  be  highest  market 
price  and  it  would  be  uneconomical  for 
them  to  purchase  gas  on  their  own  at 
higher  prices. 

Because  contract  carriage  would  en- 
courage lower  prices,  local  distribution 
companies  would  be  able  to  offer  some 
of  the  savings  to  large  industries,  who 
in  the  past  2  years  have  been  switch- 
ing at  record  levels  to  boiler  fuel  from 
natural  gas.  With  industry  returning 
to  natural  gas  use,  the  average  fixed 
cost  per  mcf ,  which  the  pipelines  must 
charge  consumers  and  other  industrial 
users,  and  the  fixed  costs  per  mcf 
within  the  local  distribution  network 
would  decrease.  This  is  a  double  wind- 
fall for  consumers  in  that  their  gas 
costs  are  lowered  at  the  producing  end 
and  their  fixed  costs  per  unit  for  the 
transportation  and  distribution  of  nat- 
ural gas  decrease.       v 

We  need  competition  in  the  pipeline 
in  order  to  have  a  naturaJ  gas  market 
that  responds  to  market  demands. 
Only  by  breaking  the  monopoly  power 
pipelines  have  over  local  utilities  and 
their  monopsony  power  over  producers 
can  we  have  such  a  market.  The  Natu- 
ral Gas  Competition  Act  of  1983 
achieves  this.  And  the  consumer  will 
certainly  reap  the  benefits.  I  intend  to 
offer  this  provision  in  the  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee,  and  I  under- 
stand Mr.  Bradley  will  offer  it  in  the 
Senate  E^nergy  Committee.  I  lu-ge  my 
colleagues  to  seriously  consider  and  co- 
sponsor  this  legislation. 

I  submit  the  bill  and  the  section-by- 
section  analysis  of  it  for  printing  at 
this  point  in  the  Record: 

H.R.  2499 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act 
of  1978  to  Improve  competition  In  the  nat- 
ural gas  market  by  providing  that  Inter- 
state pipelines  transport  natural  gas  by 
contract  carriage 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of  the    United   States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHOHT  TTTLE 

SxcnoR  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Natural  Gas  Competition  Act  of  1983". 

mfSIMGS  AMD  PURPOSES 

Stc.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 
(Da  national  market  for  natural  gas  Is 

necessary    to    promote   lower   natural   gas 

prices  and  reliable  supplies: 


(3)  a  national  market  for  natural  gas  does 
not  now  exist; 

(3)  transporUtion  of  natural  gaa  by  Inter- 
state pipelines  is  an  eaaentlal  element  In  es- 
tablishing a  national  market  for  natural  gas. 

(b)  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are  to— 

(1)  promote  development  of  a  national 
market  for  natural  gas; 

(2)  provide  lower  natural  gas  prices  to  con- 
sumers by  providing  competitive  alterna- 
tives to  purchases  from  Interstate  pipelines; 
and 

(3)  provide  an  economic  Incentive  to  Inter- 
state pipelines  to  transport  natural  gas  for 
other  owners  of  natural  gas. 
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COimUCT  CAHHira  RBQXJIRKMDIT 

Sec.  3.  (a)  TiUe  III  of  the  Natural  Gas 
PoUcy  Act  of  1978  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"SEC  ll*.  CONTRACT  CARRIER& 

"(a)  General  Rule.— If— 

"(1)  a  seller  or  a  purchaser  of  natural  gas 
requesU  an  Interstate  pipeline  to  transport 
natural  gas, 

"(2)  such  request  is  received  by  such  inter- 
state pipeline  and  filed  with  the  Commis- 
sion more  than  90  days  before  the  date  such 
natural  gas  Is  requested  to  be  transported. 
and 

"(3)  such  pipeline  has  available  capacity. 

such  Interstate  pipeline  sliall  transport  such 
natural  gas.  The  Commission  shall  Imple- 
ment this  section  by  rule  or  order. 
"(b)  Available  Capacity.- 
"(1)  Rebuttable  presumptiow.— An  inter- 
state pipeline  shall  be  presumed  to  have 
available  capacity  unless  the  Commission 
has  received  notice  protesting  transporta- 
tion under  subsection  (a)  and  the  Commis- 
sion determines  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commission,  within  the  90- 
day  period  described  In  subsection  {aK2), 
that  such  pipeline's  total  capacity  is  to  be 
used  at  all  times  to  fiilfill  the  then  current 
requirements  of  Its  existing  customers. 

"(2)  Defikitioms.- For  purposes  of  this 
subsection— 

"(A)  Total  capacity.— The  term  'total  ca- 
pacity' means  capacity,  consistent  with  ac- 
cepted engineering  principles,  to  deliver  a 
given  volume  of  natural  gas  to  a  given  loca- 
tion through  all  means,  including  but  not 
limited  to,  direct  haul,  discharge  from  stor- 
age. Increased  compression,  flow  reversal  or 
transportation  by  displacement. 

"(B)  Current  requirements  or  existing 
CUSTOMERS.— The  term  current  require- 
ments of  existing  customers'  means  the 
volume  of  natural  gas  actually  delivered  to 
all  customers  of  a  pipeline  rather  than  any 
amounts  which  may  be  specified  in  con- 
tracts. ^    , 

"(3)  Partial  CAPAcrrY.— If  the  Commission 
finds  that  an  intersUte  pipeline  has  avail- 
able capacity  to  transport  only  a  portion  of 
the  natural  gas  requested  to  be  transported 
under  subsection  (a),  the  Commission  shall 
require  such  IntersUte  pipeline  to  transport 
such  natural  gas  to  the  extent  of  such  avail- 
able capacity,  upon  the  request  of  the  pur- 
chaser of  such  natural  gas. 

"(c)  Interim  Authorization.— The  Com- 
mission may,  by  rule  or  order.  esUblish  con- 
ditions under  which  contract  carriage  shall 
be  authorized  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
90-day  period. 

"(d)  Protection  for  Hioh-priority 
Users.- Whenever  an  Interstate  pipeline 
does  not  have  sufficient  avaUable  capacity 
to  satisfy  both  transportation  obligations 
that  It  has  undertaken  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion and  pursuant  to  other  transmission  and 
sales  obligations,  such  interstate  pipeline 


shall  curtail  transportation  and  sales  of  nat- 
ural gas  in  a  manner  which  shall  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commlnion  by  regulation 
which  shall  give  priority  to  essential  agricul- 
tural uses  and  high-priority  users  as  defined 
In  section  401(f)  and  to  essential  industrial 
process  or  feedstock  uses  as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 402(d)(1),  pursuant  to  regulations 
which  shall  be  Issued  by  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  within  90  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Natural  Gas  Competition 
Act  of  1983. 

"(e)  CoirrRACT  Carriage  Compensation.- 

"(I)  Incentive  allowance.— Any  interstate 
pipeline  which  voluntarily  agrees  to  trans- 
port natural  gas  shall  be  permitted  to 
Impose  an  Incentive  aUowance  of  up  to  $.05 
per  million  Btu's  (In  excess  of  the  Just  and 
reasonable  rate  for  such  transportation  as 
established  by  the  Commission)  unless  the 
Commission  determines  by  rule  or  order 
that  some  other  amount  Is  appropriate  as 
an  incentive  in  the  public  interest.  The 
Commission  shall  not  require  any  portion  of 
such  incentive  aUowance  to  be  credited  and 
flowed  back  to  customers  of  such  interstate 
pipeline. 

"(2)  Required  Contract  Carkiage  Com- 
pensation Allowance.— Any  Interstate  pipe- 
line which  protests  the  transportation  of 
natural  gas  under  this  section  and  which  is 
ordered  to  transport  such  natural  gas  by 
rule  or  order  of  the  Commission  shall 
Impose  a  contract  carriage  ctxnpens&tion  al- 
lowance of  $.05  per  million  Btu's  (In  excess 
of  the  Just  and  reasonable  rate  for  such 
transportation  as  established  by  the  Com- 
mission) which  shall  be  credited  and  flowed 
back  to  customers  of  such  interstate  pipe- 
line in  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commission. 

"(3)  Transportation  by  Multiple  Pipe- 
LiNES.- If  transportation  of  natural  gas  is 
provided  under  this  section  by  more  tlian  I 
interstate  pipeline,  the  allowance  per  mil- 
lion Btu's  (in  excess  of  the  Just  and  reasona- 
ble rate  for  such  transportation  as  estab- 
lished by  the  Commission)  determined 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  the  total  al- 
lowance allowed  for  the  transaction.  Such 
amount  shall  be  allocated  by  contract 
among  all  interstate  pipelines  providing 
such  transportation  for  a  particular  transac- 
tion unless  the  Commission  determines  that 
a  different  allocation  Is  In  the  public  inter- 
est. 

"(4)  Consumer  protection  rate  designs.— 
Within  90  days  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Natural  Gas  Competition  Act  of 
1983,  the  Commission  shall  promulgate  reg- 
ulations which  require  that  the  Just  and 
reasonable  rates  for  the  tranportatlon  of 
natural  gas  under  this  section  include  an  eq- 
uitable percentage  of  the  fixed  costs  of  the 
tranpsorting  Interstate  pipeline  in  order  to 
protect  all  classes  of  natural  gas  customers 
of  Interstate  pipelines,  but  particularly  resi- 
dential and  commercial  customers. 

"(f)  Construction  op  New  PACiunEs.— 

"(1)  Construction  by  pipeune.— Upon  re- 
quest of  a  local  distribution  company  re- 
questing transportation  of  natural  gas 
under  subsection  (a),  the  Commission  may 
order  an  interstate  pipeline  which  does  not 
have  available  capacity  to  construct  or 
extend  facilities  or  purchase  and  install 
compressors,  with  reimbursement  to  such 
pipeline  for  its  actual  net  costs. 

"(2)  Construction  by  local  distribution 
COMPANY.— The  local  distribution  company 
requesting  transportation  of  natural  gas 
under  subsection  (a)  may  construct  or 
extend  facilities  or  purchase  and  install 
compressors  for  the  transportation  of  natu- 
ral gas  under  this  section. 
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"(g)  Mnmnnt  CoMMODrrr  Bnx  Require- 


"(1)  General  rule.— In  the  case  of  a  con- 
tract for  the  purchase  of  natural  gas  which 
has  a  minimum  commodity  bill  requirement 
Mrtth  any  interstate  pipeline,  if  natural  gas 
under  such  contract  is  not  taken  because 
natural  gas  Is  to  be  purchased  and  is  to  be 
transported  under  this  section  by  such  pipe- 
line or  any  other  pipeline,  such  minimntin 
commodity  bill  requirement  shall  be  re- 
duced by  the  volume  of  natural  gas  so  pur- 
chased and  tranqwrted. 

"(2)  Minimum  commodity  bill  require- 
ment defined.— For  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  term  'minimum  commodity  bill  re- 
quirement' means  any  contract  or  tariff  re- 
quirement of  payment  for  the  minimum 
quantity  of  natural  gas  contracted  for  if  the 
purchaser  fails  to  take  delivery. 

"(h)  Right  op  First  Refusal  Available  to 
Local  Distribution  Companies.- 

"(1)  General  rule.— Wh«iever  any  inter- 
state pipeline  reduces  Ita  take  of  natural  gas 
from  any  producer,  or  from  another  inter- 
state pipeline,  to  a  level  below  60  percent  of 
the  contract  volume  for  daily  deliverabillty 
through  the  exercise  of — 

"(A)  a  contract  right  to  market-out, 

"(B)  the  claim  of  "force  majeure",  or 

"(C)  a  right  granted  by  Act  of  Congress  to 
breach  a  contractual  obligation, 
such  natural  gas  may  not  be  sold  to  any 
other  person  imtll  the  expiration  of  a  period 
of  30  days  during  which  time  each  local  dis- 
tribution company  served  by  such  interstate 
pipeline  shall  be  entitled  a  right  of  first  re- 
fusal to  acquire,  or  to  transfer  a  pro  rata 
share  of  such  production.  The  Commission 
shall  prescribe  regtilations  to  implement 
this  provision  within  90  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Natural  Gas  Com- 
petition Act  of  1983. 

"(2)  TRANSFERABILrTY  OF  RIGHT  OF  FIRST  RE- 
FUSAL.—Any  local  distribution  company 
which  does  not  exercise  its  right  of  first  re- 
fusal to  acquire  a  pro  rata  share  of  such 
available  production  may  transfer  such 
right  of  first  refusal  to  any  other  person 
and  may  charge,  to  the  extent  authorized 
by  the  appropriate  State  regxilatory  body,  a 
fee  not  to  exceed  $.01  per  million  Btu's.  Dis- 
position of  such  fee  shall  be  pursuant  to 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  appropriate 
State  regulatory  body. 

"(1)  Protection  of  state  regulatory  ju- 
risdiction.—Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be 
construed  as  imposing  any  obligations  to 
transport  natural  gas  upon  any  local  distri- 
bution company  or  any  Intrastate  natural 
gas  pipeline.". 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  for  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  item  relat- 
ing to  section  315  the  following  new  Item: 

"Sec.  316.  Contract  carriers.". 

EXPANSION  OF  SUPPLY  OF  NATURAL  GAS  AVAIL- 
ABLE FOR  PURCHASE  BY  LOCAL  DISTRIBUTION 
COMPANY  AND  TRANSPORTATION  BY  CONTRACT 
CARRIER 

Sec.  4.  Section  121  of  the  Natural  Gas 
PoUcy  Act  of  1978  (relating  to  elimination 
of  price  controls  for  certain  natural  gas 
sales)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  Purchases  by  Local  Distribution 
Company.— At  the  option  of  the  local  distri- 
bution company,  the  provisions  of  subtitle  A 
respecting  the  maximum  lawful  price  for 
the  first  sale  of  natural  gas  shall  not  apply 
to  natural  gas  transported  under  section  316 
by  a  contract  carrier  and  purchased  by  a 
local  distribution  company.". 


EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  5.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  the  transportation  of  natural 
gas  under  section  316  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  of  1978.  pursuant  to  requests 
made  more  than  120  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  to  prices  for 
first  sales  of  natural  gas  transported  under 
such  section. 

Section-bt-Section  Analysis  of  Natural 

Gas  Competition  Act  of  1983 
Section  1  states  that  the  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Natural  Gas  Competition  Act  of 
1983." 

Section  2  sets  forth  Congressional  find- 
ings based  upon  testimony  presented  to 
Congress  In  hearings  over  the  past  year.  In- 
formation submitted  to  Congressional  Com- 
mittees by  gas  producers,  pipeline  compa- 
nies, utilities  and  consumers,  and  studies 
Issued  by  governmental  bodies  and  private 
parties,  and  sets  forth  the  purposes  of  the 
bill  which  are  based  upon  the  findings. 

Section  3  would  add  a  new  Section  316  to 
Title  m  of  the  Natural  Gas  PoUcy  Act  of 
1978  ("NGPA"). 

Section  316(a)  would  estabUsh  a  new  gen- 
eral rule  which  would  require  interstate  nat- 
ural gas  pipelines  to  transport  natural  gas 
upon  request  by  either  a  seUer  or  purchaser. 
(1)  If  such  a  request  Is  received  by  an  inter- 
state pipeline  and  fUed  with  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission  ("FERC") 
at  le&st  90  days  before  the  date  transporta- 
tion is  requested  to  begin,  and  (2)  the  pipe- 
line has  available  capacity. 

Section  316(b)  would  create  a  rebuttable 
presumption  that  an  Interstate  pipeline  has 
available  capacity  unless  the  FERC  received 
notice  of  a  protest  to  the  proposed  transpor- 
ation  and  the  FERC  determined  within  that 
same  90-day  period  that  the  pipeline's  total 
capacity  is  to  be  used  to  at  aU  times  to  ful- 
fUl  the  then  current  requirements  of  exist- 
'ng  customers.  For  purposes  of  this  section, 
"total  capacity"  Is  defined  to  mean  capacity 
to  transport  natural  gas  that  can  be  made 
available  under  pipeline  operating  practices, 
including  withdrawals  from  storage.  In- 
creased compression  and  transportation  by 
displacement.  Also,  "current  requirements 
of  existing  customers"  Is  defined  to  mean 
the  volume  of  natural  gas  actuaUy  delivered 
to  aU  customers  of  a  pipeline  rather  than 
any  amounts  which  may  be  specified  In  con- 
tracts. If  the  Commission  finds  that  only 
partial  a4>acity,  rather  than  the  requested 
total  capacity.  Is  available  the  Commission 
shaU  require  the  interstate  pipeline  to 
transport  natural  gas  to  the  extent  of  such 
available  partial  capacity. 

Section  316(c)  would  permit  the  Commis- 
sion to  establish  by  rule  or  order  conditions 
under  which  contract  carriage  shaU  be  au- 
thorized on  an  Interim  basis  prior  to  expira- 
tion of  the  90-day  period. 

Section  316(d)  would  provide  procedures 
for  curtailments  when  an  interstate  pipeline 
does  not  have  sufficient  available  capacity 
to  meet  Its  transportation  and  sales  obliga- 
tions. In  the  case  of  necessary  capacity  cur- 
tailments, the  pipeline  shaU  foUow  regula- 
tions Issued  by  the  FERC  which  would  pro- 
vide a  priority  for  high-priority  users,  agri- 
cultural users  and  essential  industrial  proc- 
ess and  feedstock  users  as  set  forth  In  Title 
IV  of  the  NGPA.  In  other  words.  curtaU- 
ment  due  to  physical  capacity  constraints 
depends  upon  the  priority  classification  of 
the  user  of  the  natural  gas  and  not  upon 
the  tjrpe  of  carriage  transporting  the  gas  in- 
volved. 
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Section  316(e)  would  provide  an  Incentive 
allowance  of  $.06  per  MBtu  in  excess  of  the 
Just  and  reasonable  rate  for  transportation 
(as  established  by  the  FERC).  Subsection  1 
would  prohibit  the  FERC  from  requiring 
that  any  portion  of  the  incentive  allowance 
be  credited  or  flowed  back  to  customers  of 
the  Interstate  pipeline.  The  incentive  Is  an 
inducement  to  the  pipeline's  management 
and  shareholders;  they  should  be  able  to 
keep  the  IncenUve.  The  FERC  is  provided 
with  authority  to  establish  an  appropriate 
Incentive  allowance  other  than  the  initially- 
specified  $.06  per  UBtXL 

Subsection  3  would  provide  that  if  an 
interstate  pipeline  protests  a  request  to 
transport  natural  gas  and  the  FEIRC  subse- 
quently orders  such  transportation,  the 
pil>ellne  would  not  be  permitted  to  retain 
the  Incentive  allowance  but  instead  this 
amount  would  be  credited  and  flowed  back 
to  the  customers  of  the  interstate  pipeline. 
Subsection  3  would  provide  that  if  natural 
gas  transportation  under  this  section  is  pro- 
vided by  more  than  one  pipeline,  the  incen- 
tive allowance  will  be  allocated  among  all 
pipelines  providing  transportation  unless 
the  FERC  determines  a  different  allocation 
is  necessary  in  the  public  interest. 

Subsection  4  would  require  that  the 
FERC  promulgate  regulations  specifying 
the  Just  and  reasonable  rates  for  transporta- 
tion of  natural  gas  under  Section  316.  These 
rates  shall  include  an  equitable  percentage 
of  fixed  costs  in  order  to  protect  all  classes 
of  natural  gas  customers,  and  particularly 
residential  and  commercial  customers.  This 
is  a  critically  important  consumer  safeguard 
designed  to  ensure  that  the  total  fixed  costs 
of  interstate  pipelines  are  properly  allocated 
by  the  FERC. 

Section  316(f)  would  provide  that  the 
FERC  may  order  an  interstate  pipeline  that 
does  not  have  avaUable  capacity  to  con- 
struct or  extend  its  facilities  upon  request  of 
a  local  distribution  company  requesting 
transportation  of  natural  gas.  The  inter- 
state pipeline  would  be  reimbursed  for  the 
actual  net  costs  of  construction.  In  the  al- 
ternative, the  local  distribution  company  re- 
questing transportation  may  construct  or 
extend  facilities  in  order  to  accomplish  the 
transportation. 

Section  316(g)  would  provide  that  the 
minimum  commodity  bill  requirement  (take- 
or-pay  amounts)  owed  by  a  local  distribu- 
tion company  shall  be  reduced  by  the 
volume  of  natural  gas  purchased  or  trans- 
ported to  a  local  distribution  company 
under  Section  316.  This  general  rule  would 
apply  to  minimum  bill  requirements  set 
forth  in  interstate  natural  gas  pipeline  con- 
tracts or  FERC  tariffs. 

Section  316(h)  would  provide  that  when- 
ever an  interstate  pipeline  reduces  its  takes 
from  a  natural  gas  producer  or  from  an- 
other intersUte  pipeline  to  a  level  below 
90%  of  contract  volume  for  daily  deliverabil- 
Ity,  the  available  production  may  not  be 
sold  to  any  other  person  until  the  expira- 
tion of  a  30-day  period  during  which  local 
distribution  companies  served  by  the  Inter- 
sUte pipeline  shaU  be  entitled  to  a  right  of 
first  refusal  to  acquire  a  pro  rata  share  of 
such  production  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  FERC.  A  local  distribution 
company  which  does  not  exercise  Its  right 
of  first  refusal  may  transfer  such  right  (to 
the  extent  permitted  by  the  appropriate 
state  regulatory  body)  for  a  fee  up  to  $.01 
per  IiCBtu.  In  other  words,  local  distribution 
companies  get  the  "first  call"  on  these  gas 
supplies  and  are  enabled  to  act  as  brokers  to 
other  distribution  companies  or  other  end- 
users. 
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SecUon  316(1)  makes  clear  that  Section 
316  shall  not  be  construed  as  opposing  any 
obligations  to  transport  natural  gas  upon 
any  local  distribution  company  or  any  intra- 
sUte  natural  gas  pipeline. 

Section  5  would  amend  Section  121  of  the 
NOPA  by  adding  a  new  Subsection  (f), 
which  would  provide  that,  at  the  option  of 
the  local  distribution  company  purchasing 
natural  gas  and  having  it  transported  under 
Section  316.  the  transported  natural  gas 
would  not  be  subject  to  well-head  price  con- 
trols under  Title  I  of  the  NOPA.  It  is  a  fun- 
damentaUy  logical  point  that  no  local  distri- 
bution company  would  buy  natural  gas  di- 
rectly unless  it  could  save  its  consumers 
money  and  reduce  its  takes  of  natural  gas 
tendered  to  It  by  pipeline  suppUers;  there- 
fore the  tradlUonal  weU-head  price  controls 
on  these  transactions  are  not  appropriate  or 
necessary. 

Section  6  provides  that  the  terms  of  this 
Act  shall  apply  to  the  transportation  of  nat- 
ural gas  pursuant  to  requests  made  120  days 
after  enactment.* 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  COACH 

VALVANO 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman   from    North    Carolina    (Mr. 
Joms)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  nothing  stirs  the  Ameri<»n 
imagination  and  Interest  more  than 
does    major    championship    sporting 
events.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the 
very  competitive   national  intercolle- 
giate   basketball    elimination    series 
which  Involves  52  major  colleges  and 
universities.  As  the  only  North  Caroli- 
na State  University  graduate  in  the 
U.S.  Congress,  it  Is,  of  course,  with  a 
great  deal  of  pride  that  I  point  out 
that  on  the  night  of  April  4.   1983, 
most  of  the  Nation  saw  a  much  under- 
rated team  rise  to  superior  heights  to 
defeat  a  most  worthy  opponent,  the 
University  of  Houston,  in  what  must 
be  considered  one  of  the  most  exciting 
finishes  in  recent  years. 

And  so.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  North 
Carolina  State  alimmus,  it  Is  my  pleas- 
ure to  extend  my  personal  congratula- 
tions and  appreciation  to  Coach  Val- 
vano  as  well  as  the  many  outstanding 
players  which  contributed  to  this  un- 
precedented victory,  among  whom  are: 
Thurl  Bailey,  Sidney  Lowe,  and 
Dereck  Whittenburg.  I  mention  these 
three  because  they  have  concluded 
their  coUeglate  career.  This  in  no  way 
belittles  the  contribution  made  by 
Cozell  McQueen,  Terry  Gannon,  and 
Lorenzo  Charles,  as  well  as  the  rest  of 
the  State  team. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  confident  that  all 
of  Congress  as  well  as  the  Nation,  join 
me  In  extending  congratulations  to 
the  North  Carolina  State  Wolfpack 
for  winning  the  1983  National  Basket- 
ball Championship.* 


INCOME  TAX  WTTHHOLDINO 
FOR  AGRICULTURAL  EMPLOY- 
EES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman  from  California  (Mr.  PAwrrTA) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  re- 
quire income  tax  withholding  for  agri- 
cultural employees.  I  believe  this 
reform  would  benefit  both  workers 
and  the  Federal  Government  without 
causing  undue  inconvenience  or  cost 
for  employers. 

Under  current  law,  most  employees 
have  a  proportional  amount  of  their 
paychecks  withheld  in  order  to  assist 
them  in  paying  their  Income  tax.  This 
permits  the  Government  to  make  use 
of  the  tax  they  owe,  and  it  enables  the 
individual  employee  to  avoid  a  large, 
and  possibly  unmanageable,  payment 
to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  every 
April.  This  method  of  tax  collection 
has  worked  efficiently  and  has  benefit- 
ed employees,  employers,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment for  several  decades. 

Agricultural  employees  were  origi- 
nally exempted  from  withholding  for 
good  reason.  The  migratory  nature  of 
their  work,  along  with  the  scattered 
and  very  low  pay  they  received,  made 
withholding  unnecessary  and  ineffi- 
cient. It  also  posed  an  additional  pa- 
perwork burden  for  employers.  Thus, 
it  made  little  sense  to  go  through  the 
process  of  withholding  for  individuals 
who,  most  likely,  would  not  owe  taxes 
at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Today,  however,  this  situation  has 
changed  significantly.  The  rapid  rate 
of  inflation  and  increased  wages  have 
pushed  farm  employees  Into  higher 
tax  brackets.  They  now  face  the  reali- 
ty of  owing  the  Government,  a  poten- 
tially substantial  amount  that  must  be 
paid  at  one  time,  by  April  15.  If  they 
are  to  avoid  this  tremendous  financial 
burden,  the  Federal  Government  wUl 
have  to  treat  agricultural  employees 
like  other  workers  and  have  income 
withheld  from  their  paychecks 
throughout  the  year. 

Withholding  for  agricultural  em- 
ployees would  provide  important  bene- 
fits for  the  Nation  as  well.  The  more 
difficult  it  is  for  people  to  pay  their 
taxes,  the  less  likely  it  is  that  they  will 
comply  with  the  law.  Unfortunately, 
statistics  compiled  by  the  Treasury 
Department  and  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  indicate  that  over  one-third 
of  all  agricultural  workers  do  not  file 
tax  returns  at  aU.  The  Treasury  esti- 
mates that  $1.3  billion  of  Income  goes 
unreported  by  farm  employees  annual- 
ly- 
Given  these  figures,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  the  Joint  Committee  on  Tax- 
ation estimates  that  my  legisatlon 
would  increase  revenues  by  nearly 
$400  million  over  a  5-year  period.  With 
our  efforts  currently  concentrated  on 


reducing  budget  deficits,  we  cannot 
simply  throw  away  this  legitimate  rev- 
enue. 

Citing  these  facts,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  in  a  1975 
report  entitled  "Mandatory  Tax  With- 
holding Recommended  for  Agricultur- 
al Employees,"  specifically  urged  the 
Congress,  for  the  sake  of  both  employ- 
ees and  the  Federal  (3ovemment.  to 
extend  the  benefits  of  withholding  to 
agricultural  workers. 

My  bill  is  designed  to  affect  only 
those  farm  employees  for  whom  the 
FICA  tax  is  already  withheld  by  their 
employers.  Thus,  it  would  not  Impose 
an  unreasonable  paperwork  burden  on 
farmers,  since  they  would  not  have  to 
initiate  withholding  for  any  worker 
for  whom  they  were  not  already  with- 
holding Income.  This  Is  the  approach 
recommended  by  GAO.  The  support 
that  has  been  given  to  this  blU  by  the 
United  Fresh  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Asso- 
ciation, as  well  as  the  Monterey 
County  Farm  Bureau  in  my  own  area. 
Indicates  that  farmers  recognize  the 
need  for  withholding  for  their  employ- 
ees. Certainly,  It  would  be  a  top  priori- 
ty of  mine  that  the  Government  avoid 
creating  an  excessive  paperwork  load 
for  employers  in  the  implementation 
of  this  legislation. 

I  believe  this  bill  Is  a  sound,  practical 
approach  to  a  significant  problem,  and 
I  would  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  supporting  It.  Following  is 
the  text  of  the  bill: 

H.R. 2492 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 

of  1954  to  provide  that  agricultural  labor 

shall  be  subject  to  withholding  for  income 

tax  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
paragraph  (2)  of  section  3401(a)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (defining 
wages  for  purposes  of  income  tax  withhold- 
ing) is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)(A)  in  any  medium  other  than  cash 
for  agricultural  labor;  or 

"(B)  in  cash  for  agricultural  lalx>r  unless 
(i)  the  cash  remuneration  paid  in  the  calen- 
dar year  by  the  employer  to  the  employee 
for  such  labor  is  $150  or  more,  or  (11)  the 
employee  performs  agricultural  labor  for 
the  employer  on  20  days  or  more  during 
such  year  for  cash  remuneration  computed 
on  a  time  basis;  or". 

(b)  Section  3401  of  such  Code  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(g)  AcRicTULTURAL  LABOR. — For  purposes 
of  subsection  (aK2),  the  term  'agricultural 
labor'  has  the  meaning  given  such  term  by 
section  3121(g)." 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  remuneration  paid  on  or  after 
January  1,  1984.« 


tleman  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Weaver)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with- 
out doubt,  agricultural  research  is  the 
cornerstone  of  American  farm  produc- 
tivity. We  have  made  tremendous 
progress  In  the  last  30  years  in  our 
abllity  to  produce  food  and  fiber.  But 
the  rapid  technological  advances  of 
the  past  quarter  century  have  ushered 
In  a  new  era— an  era  of  industrial 
farming  in  which  short-term  yield  in- 
creases often  take  precedence  over 
long-term  sustainabillty. 

The  USDA's  publicly  funded  re- 
search programs  fostered  many  of  the 
productivity  improvements,  and  they 
clearly  have  an  important  role  in  help- 
ing farmers  in  the  future.  In  1950,  90 
percent  of  all  agricultural  research 
was  publicly  fimded:  today,  it  has 
dropped  to  45  percent.  The  reason  for 
this  dramatic  shift  Is,  of  course,  that 
the  private  sector  has  a  commercial  in- 
terest in  performing  certain  types  of 
agricultural  research:  They  have  a 
product  to  sell.  For  example,  the 
chemical  Industry  spent  $450  million 
on  pesticide  and  herbicide  research  In 
1981  alone— more  than  was  spent  by 
the  entire  Agricultural  Research  Serv- 
ice at  USDA. 

The  need  for  public  fimding  of  re- 
search that  does  not  promote  specific 
commercial  products  is  well  recog- 
nized. The  National  Agricultural  Re- 
search and  Extension  Users'  Advisory 
Board  says  that  "Government  must 
continue  to  play  its  vital  role— particu- 
larly with  regard  to  those  areas  of  re- 
search that  lack  ready  commercial  ap- 
plication, but  which  nonetheless  serve 
a  long-term  public  interest  in  protect- 
ing our  health  and  environment  and  in 
preserving  our  resource  base  for 
future  generation." 

Orville  Bentley,  USDA's  new  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Science  and  Educa- 
tion echoes  this  view: 

Today's  high  technology  has  radically 
changed  the  world  of  science,  making  It 
practical  to  perform  basic  research  and  non- 
commercial development  work.  (Emphasis 
added.) 

Despite  these  recommendations, 
however,  the  USDA  budget  proposals 
do  not  reflect  identified  research 
needs. 

I  believe  there  is  an  urgent  need  to 
Increase  public  funding  of  these  vital 
research  su-eas.  I  also  believe  that  Con- 
gress sees  this  need,  and  will  look 
closely  both  at  the  USDA  research 
budget,  and  at  legislation  to  authorize 
new  and  Improved  research  into  spe- 
cific areas  that  lack  commercial  appli- 
cation. 


URGENT  NEED  TO  INCREASE 
PUBLIC  FUNDING  IN  VITAL  RE- 
SEARCH AREAS  OF  AGRICUL- 
TURE 

The  Speaker  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 


LEGISLAnON  TO  APPLY  DUTY- 
FREE TREATMENT  TO  CER- 
TAIN EXPORTED  ARTICLES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 


tlewoman from  Louisiana  (Mrs.  Boggs) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  intrcxluced  legislation  to  apply 
duty-free  treatment  to  certain  articles 
exported  for  purposes  of  rendering 
geophysical  or  contracting  services  in 
connection  with  the  exploration,  ex- 
traction, or  development  of  natural  re- 
sources abroad  and  subsequently  re- 
turned to  the  United  States. 

Recently  I  became  aware  of  a  prob- 
lem faced  by  domestic  companies  en- 
gaged In  worldwide  service  operations 
In  support  of  offshore  petroleum  ex- 
ploration and  development.  In  a 
number  of  instances,  these  companies 
have  purchased  foreign-manufactured 
equipment  with  imique  operating  and 
performance  characteristics.  This 
equipment  is  used  in  both  domestic  op- 
erations and  in  foreign  operations  by 
these  American  companies. 

American  companies  owning  and  op- 
erating the  equipment  are  expected  to 
(x>mply  with  existing  tariffs  on  import- 
ed goods  and  must  pay  duty  due  on 
this  foreign-manufactured  equipment. 
However,  under  current  law  as  inter- 
preted by  the  UJS.  Customs  Service 
and  the  courts,  each  time  the  equip- 
ment In  question  is  returned  to  the 
United  States  after  conclusion  of  a  Job 
abroad,  the  company  that  owns  and 
operates  the  equipment  Is  liable  for 
import  duty— notwithstanding  that 
duty  was  paid  upon  the  first  importa- 
tion of  the  equipment  Into  the  United 
States. 

It  seems  to  me  and  to  others  who 
have  contacted  me  regarding  this 
matter  that  the  multiple  imposition  of 
duty  is  not  only  inequitable,  but  also, 
and  more  Importantly,  Impedes  the 
ability  of  American  companies  to  be 
competitive  in  the  provision  of  services 
abroad  with  companies  based  in  Eng- 
land, France,  CJermany,  and  other 
coimtries.  As  a  result  of  the  imposition 
of  multiple  duty  on  Its  electronic 
equipment,  one  company  that  is  l(x»t- 
ed  in  the  district  I  represent  and  that 
provides  precision  positioning  naviga- 
tion services  in  support  of  exploration 
and  development  of  offshore  petrole- 
um resources  is  penalized  in  attempt- 
ing to  compete  with  foreign-based 
firms  In  the  amount  of  $10,000  to 
$12,000  per  job — the  amount  of  duty  It 
must  pay  for  each  reentry  of  its  equip- 
ment. 

Customs  law,  as  set  forth  in  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930,  does  not  provide  a 
general  exemption  from  the  assess- 
ment of  duty  on  commodities  which 
previously  were  imported  into  the 
United  States  and  for  which  duty  was 
paid.  The  act  specifically  provides  that 
the  dutiable  stetus  on  an  article  is  not 
affected  by  the  fact  of  prior  entry  and 
payment  of  duty;  however,  duty-free 
reentry  status  is  afforded  to  certain 
narrowly  defined  categories  of  com- 
modities such  as  personal  effects  and 
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certain  specified  classes  of  commod- 
ities utilized  temporarily  abroad. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  2471  is  to  allow 
duty-free  reentry  of  foreign-manufac- 
tured articles  being  returned  to  the 
United  States  after  having  been  ex- 
ported for  use  temporarily  abroad  in 
conjunction  with  rendition  of  geo- 
physical or  contracting  services  in  con- 
nection with  the  exploration  for  or  ex- 
traction of  or  development  of  natural 
resources  provided  first,  that  the  duty 
previously  has  been  paid  upon  impor- 
tation of  the  equipment,  and  second, 
that  the  equipment  is  imported  into 
the  United  States  by  the  party  who 
caused  its  exportation.  Accordingly, 
this  legislation  would  only  serve  to  re- 
lieve parties  of  multiple  application  of 
duty,  not  the  initial  payment  of  duty, 
and  thus  would  facilitate  the  interna- 
tional service  operations  such  as  are 
provided  by  a  number  of  companies  on 
the  Louisiana-Texas  Gulf  Coast.  This 
proposal  is  consistent  with  other  pro- 
visions of  the  Tariff  Act  which  allow 
duty-free  reentry  of  goods  temporarily 
exported. 

I  submit  the  text  of  H.R.  2471  for  re- 
printing in  full. 

HJl.  2471 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovse  of 
Representative  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  part  1  of 
schedule  8  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  (19  U.S.C.  1202)  is  amended 
by  inserting  immediately  before  item  802.30 
the  following  new  Item: 

-«LX  »amm  It  |H(Mal  >  eatxHm  h«_ —  FtM". 
smiM  M  oMMCtmi  wMi  the  oph)- 
nta  Iw,  V  Hk  Bdnctn  a  itt& 


responsibility  to  be  careful  with  the 
expenditure  of  public  funds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  having 
this  opportimity  to  make  my  position 
on  this  legislation  known  for  the 
Record.* 


Sk.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  articles  exported  from  the  United  States 
on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SF*EAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  MacKay)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  MacKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  afternoon,  I  was  enroute  to  the 
Capitol  and  arrived  just  after  the  vote 
was  concluded  on  suspending  the  rules 
and  passing  H.R.  1071,  the  Kodiak  Na- 
tional WUdlife  Refuge  bill. 

Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  "no"  on  this  measure.  I  concxir 
with  the  comments  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Johes)  that  this 
legislation  contains  a  massive  loophole 
which  circumvents  both  the  budget 
and  appropriations  processes  of  the 
Congress. 

Had  it  been  possible  to  consider  and 
adopt  amendments  which  could  have 
eliminated  this  serious  problem,  I 
would  have  been  able  to  support  what 
otherwise  is  a  good  piece  of  legislation. 
I  am  reluctant  to  oppose  wilderness 
legislation,  because  I  feel  it  is  impor- 
tant—but no  more  important  than  our 


TOXIC  VICTIMS  COMPENSATION 
ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  LaPalce) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  reintroducing  the  Toxic  Victims 
Compensation  Act. 

I  am  taking  this  action  so  that  I  can 
make  one  small  but  highly  significant 
change  in  a  bill  I  introduced  before 
the  Easter  recess  to  establish  a  new, 
nonexclusive  Federal  cause  of  action 
and  an  administrative  compensation 
scheme  for  toxic  victims. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  es- 
tablishes a  3-year  statute  of  limita- 
tions for  judicial  and  admiidstrative 
proceedings  starting  on  the  date  the 
phs^cal  injury,  illness,  or  property 
damage  and  the  cause  of  the  physical 
injury,  illness,  or  property  damage 
were  first  known  to  exist  or  should 
have  reasonably  been  known  to  exist. 

This  formulation  recognizes  not  only 
the  difficulty  of  recognizing  the 
injury,  which  in  the  case  of  environ- 
mentally induced  disease  may  take  as 
long  as  20  or  30  years  to  develop,  but 
also  the  causal  connection  between 
the  injury  and  exposure  to  a  hazard- 
ous substance.  It  is  also  consistent 
with  the  recommendation  of  the  Su- 
perfund  301(e)  study  group. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  change  is 
essential  if  we  are  to  provide  full 
access  to  the  judicial  system  for  toxic 
victims. 

I  have  prepared  a  section-by-section 
review  of  the  Toxic  Victims  Compen- 
sation Act  which  I  am  submitting  for 
printing  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Toxic  Victims  Coicpensatiok  Act— 
Section-by-Sectiom  Review 

Title  1:  Establishes  a  new  nonexclusive 
federal  cause  of  action  for  victims  of  hazard- 
ous substances. 

Establishes  a  three  year  statute  of  limita- 
tions for  any  such  action  starting  on  the 
date  the  injury.  Illness,  or  damage  and  the 
cause  thereof  were  first  known  or  should 
reasonably  have  been  known  to  exist. 

Establishes  three  conditions— the  "requi- 
site nexus"- that  a  plaintiff  must  demon- 
strate to  establish  a  rebuttable  presumption 
that  his  or  her  illness,  injury,  or  damage  is 
attributable  to  exposiure  to  a  hazardous  sub- 
stance: 

Evidence  of  exposure  to  a  hazardous  sub- 
stance; 

Evidence  that  exposure  is  likely  to  cause 
injury,  illness,  or  damage;  and 

Evidence  that  the  plaintiff's  exposure  was 
sufficient  to  cause  the  injury.  Illness,  or 
damage. 

Establishes  that  the  following  persons 
shall  be  liable  for  damages  resulting  from 
the  release  of  hazardous  substances: 


The  owner  or  operator  of  a  vessel  or  facul- 
ty from  which  a  release  takes  place; 
Any  past  owners  or  operators; 
Any  transporters  who  transport  hazard- 
ous substances  to  a  facility  of  their  choice 
from  which  a  release  takes  place;  and 

Any  third  party  who  arranges  for  the 
transportation  or  disposal  of  hazardous  sub- 
stances at  a  facility  from  which  a  release 
takes  place. 

Limits  the  conditions  under  which  there 
shaU  be  no  liability  for  any  defendant  to: 
An  act  of  Ood:  an  act  of  war;  an  act  or  omis- 
sion of  a  third  party  provided  that  the  de- 
fendant can  also  esUbllsh  that  11)  he  exer- 
cised due  care  with  respect  to  the  hazardous 
substance,  and  (2)  he  took  reasonable  pre- 
cautions against  the  foreseeable  acts  of  a 
third  party  and  the  consequences  that  could 
reasonably  result  from  these  acts. 

Authorizes  the  trier  of  fact  to  find  the  de- 
fendant liable  for  punitive  damages  if  the 
defendant  demonstrated  a  wanton  disregard 
for  public  safety. 

Actions  under  this  title  may  be  main- 
tained in  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdic- 
tion in  any  State  or  district  court  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

Title  2:  Authorizes  the  Agency  for  Toxic 
Substances  and  Disease  Registry  to  conduct 
studies  and  investigations  to  determine  if  a 
release  of  a  hazardous  substance  has  oc- 
curred, whether  or  not  the  release  has  cre- 
ated the  potential  for  injury,  illness,  or 
damage,  and  what  is  the  probable  extent  of 
the  injury,  illness,  or  damage,  and  prepare 
Hazardous  Substance  Release  Studies.  Any 
person  affected  by  a  final  determination  of 
the  agency  may  obtain  Judicial  review  in 
any  district  court  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Title  3:  Authorizes  the  establishment  of 
the  Toxic  Victims  Compensation  Board 
iTVCB)  as  an  Independent  office  within  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Hmnan  Services 
(HHS). 

Establishes  the  right  of  any  person  to  file 
a  claim  with  the  board  certification  as  a 
victim  of  a  hazardous  substance  release. 

EsUbllshes  that  the  board  shall  certify  as 
a  victim  any  claim  and  if  it  determines  that 
the  release  of  a  hazardous  substance  caused 
physical  injury,  illness,  or  loss  of  any  real  or 
personal  property. 

Authorizes  the  board  to  require  medical 
tests  or  examinations  and  rely  on  any  con- 
clusions reached  by  the  Agency  for  Toxic 
Substances  and  Disease  Registry  pursuant 
to  Title  2.,  if  the  claimant  demonstrates 
that  he  meets  those  conditions  established 
by  the  agency. 

Any  claimant  certified  as  a  victim  by  the 
board  shall  be  entitled  to  benefits  not  ex- 
ceeding $50,000. 

Subrogates  the  board  to  the  rights  of  a 
victim  for  the  full  amount  of  the  benefit 
paid  under  this  title.  Established  that  the 
board  shall  have  a  lien,  in  the  amount  of 
any  l>enefit  paid  out,  whenever  a  victim  re- 
covers moneys  from  any  person  as  a  result 
of  such  person's  liability  under  Title  1. 

Authorizes  the  board  to  take  any  action  to 
protect  or  enforce  any  subrogation  or  lien 
under  this  section  including  intervening  as  a 
third  party  In  subsequent  litigation.  The 
board  may  maintain  an  action  of  its  own  as 
subrogee  against  liable  parties  if  a  victim  de- 
clines to  pursue  such  action. 

Title  4:  Establishes  the  Toxic  Victims 
Compensation  Fund  (TVCP)  for  the  pay- 
ment of  benefits  awarded  by  the  TVC»  pur- 
suant to  Title  3. 

Authorizes  transfers  from  the  Hazardous 
Response  Trust  Fund  to  pay  the  benefits 
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awarded  by  the  TVCB  to  the  extent  that  an 
unobUcated  balance  ezlste  in  the  fund. 

EBtabUahes  that  any  moneys  obtained  by 
the  TVCB  aa  a  remit  of  any  subrogation  or 
Uen  shaU  be  deposited  In  the  TVCF. 

Authoriwa  the  Secretary  of  the  Treastiry 
to  make  loans  to  the  Toxic  Victims  Compen- 
satUm  Fund  that  may  be  necessary  to  pay 
awards  punuant  to  Title  3« 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Nklsoh)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  NELSON  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, due  to  official  business  at  the  end 
of  the  97th  Congress.  I  missed  several 
votes.  If  I  had  been  present  to  vote.  I 
would  have  voted  "yes"  on  agreeing  to 
approve  the  Journal,  rollcall  vote  433; 
"yes"  on  roUcaU  vote  486.  HH.  3809. 
nuclear  waste  policy;  "yes"  on  rollcall 
vote  487,  H.R.  7093,  reduce  rate  of  cer- 
tain taxes  paid  to  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  "yes"  on  rollcall  vote  488.  HJl. 
6211.  agreeing  to  a  conference  report 
on  Surface  Transportation  Act.« 


THE  NUCLEAR  FREEZE 
RESOLUTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Za- 
Bix>CKi),  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
connection  with  the  resumption  of 
floor  consideration  tomorrow  on 
House  Joint  Resolution  13,  the  nuclear 
freeze  resolution,  I  am  pleased  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  the  views  of 
five  respected  former  Government  of- 
ficials who  strongly  support  the  reso- 
lution: George  Ball,  former  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State;  William  Colby,  former 
Director  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency;  Clard  Clifford,  former  Secre- 
tary of  Defense;  W.  Averell  Harriman. 
former  Governor  of  New  York  and 
Under  Secretary  of  State;  and  Paul  C. 
Wamke,  former  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  Director  and 
Chief  SALT  Negotiator. 

Wasrimgton,  D.C,  AjtrU  12, 1983. 
Hon.  Clkmdit  Zablocki, 
CTkainnan,   Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Dbak  Mr.  CRAiHMAir  We  are  writing  to  ex- 
press our  support  for  H.J.  Res.  13,  the  bilat- 
eral nuclear  weapons  freeze  and  reductions 
resolution  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
We  strongly  urge  members  of  Congress  to 
approve  this  resolution,  and  oppose  any  ef- 
forts to  dilute  and  distort  it. 

We  support  reductions  in  the  number  of 
nuclear  weapons;  that  is  why  we  support 
the  nuclear  weapons  freeze.  A  mutual  and 
verifiable  freeze  offers  the  best  hope  of 
halting  the  nuclear  arms  race  and  providing 
a  framework  for  initiating  the  complex 
process  of  reducing  the  nuclear  arsenals  of 
both  superpowers.  With  a  freeze  in  place, 
real  reductions  can  be  achieved,  rather  than 
reductions  in  some  areas  that  are  tacitly 
used  to  ratify  a  re-direction  of  the  arms  race 
to  higher  levels  of  danger  and  instability. 


We  would  strongly  oppose  any  arms  con- 
trol agreement  that  depended  on  U.S.  trust 
of  Soviet  compliance.  But  our  experience  in 
nuclear  arms  control  makes  us  confident 
that  a  nuclear  weapons  freeze  can  be  veri- 
fied—in fact,  we  believe  that  a  freeze  may 
actually  be  more  verifiable  than  other  arms 
control  agreements.  Including  the  Presi- 
dent's own  START  proposal.  In  any  event, 
we  agree  with  the  intent  of  the  pending 
freese  resolution  that  anything  which 
cannot  be  verified  will  not  be  frozen. 

In  sum.  we  believe  that  America's  national 
security  will  be  enhanced  by  a  nuclear  weap- 
ons freeze.  A  bilateral  freeze  Is  the  most  ef- 
fective way  to  stop  the  further  development 
of  dangerous  and  destabilizing  new  nuclear 
weapon  systems,  and  to  reduce  the  risk  of 
nuclear  war. 

Respectfully, 
Oeorge  Ball,  Former  Under  Secretary  of 
State:  William  CTolby,  Former  Director 
of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency; 
Clark  Clifford.  Former  Secretary  of 
Defense;  W.  Averell  Harriman,  Former 
Governor  of  New  York  and  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State;  Paul  C.  Wamke, 
Former  Arms  Control  and  £>isarma- 
ment  Agency  Director  and  Chief 
SALT  Negotiator.* 


SELLING  AMERICA  IN  THE 
WORLD 

(Mr.  SIMON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 
•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Ambassa- 
dor Richard  N.  Gardner  served  our 
country  from  1977  to  1981  as  Ambassa- 
dor to  Italy.  He  is  now  a  professor  in 
law  and  international  organization  at 
Columbia  University. 

Recently  in  the  New  York  Times  he 
pointed  out  the  deficiency  of  our  ap- 
proach to  other  countries. 

It  is  a  thought-provoldng  article  that 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate 
should  read. 

It  calls  for  a  fundamental  shift  in  at- 
titude and  policy,  and  I  urge  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  Senate  as  well 
as  their  staffs  to  read  the  article.  The 
article  follows: 

SsLLurG  AuaiCA  m  trx  Marktitlace  op 

Ideas 

(By  Richard  N.  Oardner) 

Alarmed  by  Soviet  leader  Turi  Andropov's 
peace  offensive  in  Europe,  President 
Reagan  recently  established  a  Cabinet-level 
group  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  na- 
tional security  adviser  William  P.  cnark  to 
"coordinate  .  .  .  national  security  public  af- 
fairs matters  of  Presidential  Interest."  He 
also  called  home  our  Ambassador  to  Ireland, 
Peter  H.  Dailey,  his  1980  campaign  advertis- 
ing manager,  to  help  firm  up  European  sup- 
port for  the  deployment  of  the  Pershing  2 
and  cruise  missUes. 

"The  President  is  not  known  as  the  Great 
Communicator  for  notlilng,"  an  unnamed 
State  Department  official  was  quoted  as 
saying.  "He  is  recognizing  that  public  diplo- 
macy plays  a  large  part  in  the  world." 

Having  spent  four  years  on  the  front  lines 
of  European  diplomacy  as  Ambassador  to 
Italy.  I  read  these  items  with  mixed  emo- 
tions. I  felt  a  twinge  of  hope  that  our  long 
years  of  neglect  of  "public  diplomacy" 
might  finally  be  coming  to  an  end.  I  also 


felt  concern,  which  has  not  been  diminished 
by  recent  events  in  Washington,  that  the 
White  House  and  the  Washington  burea- 
cracy  are  looking  for  a  qui(^  advertising  fix 
for  the  current  foreign  policy  "crisis,"  and 
have  no  comprehensive  long-term  vision  of 
"public  diplomacy"  as  a  vital  element  in 
American  foreign  policy. 

In  these  last  decades  of  the  20th  century, 
"public  diplomacy"  ought  to  be  conceived  as 
a  nation's  efforts  to  project  its  values,  pur- 
poses, interests  and  policies  to  the  people  of 
other  countries  and  to  understand.  In 
return,  their  values,  purposes,  interests  and 
policies.  It  is  more  than  Just  "selling"  the 
official  policy  of  the  moment  through  the 
daily  mass  media,  Important  as  that  element 
is.  "Public  diplomacy"  has  to  do  with  assur- 
ing an  effectively  functioning  "intellectual 
connection"  between  one's  own  and  foreign 
countries. 

The  British,  the  French,  the  Germans  and 
the  Japanese  have  long  understood  "public 
diplomacy"  In  this  broad  sense  and  have  ap- 
plied resources  and  Intelligence  to  programs 
of  information,  education  and  culture  to 
assure  the  vitality  of  the  "intellectual  con- 
nection" between  themselves  and  other  soci- 
eties. The  United  States  has  not.  As  long  as 
this  remains  the  case,  we  will  lack  the  abili- 
ty both  to  shape  a  foreign  policy  that  takes 
account  of  the  real  world  and  to  influence 
foreign  countries  in  ways  that  are  consistent 
with  our  long-term  interests. 

We  will  continue  to  bemoan  the  fact  that 
people  overseas  are  poorly  Informed  about 
the  nature  of  our  society  and  our  foreign 
policy— that  so  many  students,  workers  and 
Intellectuals  In  Europe,  Japan  and  the  de- 
veloping countries  are  convinced  that  both 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  rep- 
resent threats  to  their  interests— and  that 
American  embassies  and  the  American  intel- 
ligence community  are  frequently  taken  by 
surprise  by  foreign  developments  (the  col- 
lapse of  the  Shah's  regime  being  only  one 
dramatic  example). 

This  Is  the  real  "window  of  vulnerability" 
about  which  we  should  be  concerned— for  it 
contributes  to  the  progressive  political  iso- 
lation of  the  United  States. 

In  fiscal  year  1083,  our  country  is  spend- 
ing $209  billion  for  national  defense.  In  this 
same  fiscal  year,  the  oi>erating  budget  for 
the  United  States  Information  Agency  Is 
about  $588  million— or  about  0.25  percent  of 
our  military  spending.  Of  that  amount,  less 
than  $100  million  will  be  available  for  edu- 
cational and  cultural  exchange  programs.  In 
real  dollar  terms,  these  programs  are  now 
operating  at  two- thirds  of  1965  levels. 

The  Fulbright  program  for  the  exchange 
of  scholars  and  students  that  supported  the 
exchange  of  about  7,600  people  in  1965  is 
now  down  to  5,000.  The  number  of  foreign 
leaders  coming  to  our  country  each  year  for 
short  visits  under  the  International  Visitor 
program  is  down  to  about  1.700  from  a  high 
of  more  than  2,400  In  1966.  The  book  pub- 
lishing program  of  the  U.S.I.A.  for  foreign 
translation  of  American  books  has  been 
gradually  reduced  since  the  1960's  from  $10 
million  to  $500,000  a  year.  The  number  of 
U.S.I.A  libraries  and  reading  rooms  over- 
seas has  been  reduced  from  254  In  1963  to 
today's  132;  annual  attendance  at  those  li- 
braries is  down  from  28  million  In  1958  to 
3.5  million. 

We  are  thus  deliberately  destroying  some 
of  our  principal  vehicles  for  influencing 
future  generations  of  leaders  in  allied,  neu- 
tral and  adversary  nations.  We  are  denying 
our  foreign  policy  one  of  our  greatest 
sources  cf  strength  as  a  nation— our  system 
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of  hisher  education  and  our  rich  pluralistic 
culture.  We  have  also  shamefully  neglected 
the  education  of  our  young  i>eople  In  for- 
eign languages  and  foreign  area  studies.  All 
this  seems  to  me  the  height  of  folly. 

The  consequences  of  this  continuing  ne- 
glect of  "public  diplomacy"  in  Its  proper 
sense— of  our  failure  to  give  adequate  sup- 
port to  the  "intellectual  connection"  in  our 
foreign  policy— were  painfully  evident  to  me 
during  my  years  In  Rome.  Here  are  a  few 
representative  items  in  an  ambassadorial 
mosaic: 

Item:  In  the  early  weeks  of  my  tenure  as 
Ambassador.  I  asked  to  see  an  Italian  trans- 
lation of  "The  Federalist,"  perhaps  our 
most  representative  book  of  American  polit- 
ical philosophy.  I  was  told,  with  some  em- 
barrassment, by  the  embassy's  cultural  sec- 
tion that  the  Italian  edition  had  been  out  of 
print  for  many  years.  I  then  asked  for  a  list 
of  Italian  editions  of  Marx.  Lenin.  Stalin 
and  other  representative  writers  in  the 
Soviet  pantheon.  The  cultural  office  found 
w(il  over  100.  I  also  learned,  through  my 
U;.a-age  daughter,  that  her  best  friend,  an 
Italian  girl  studying  for  her  university  exam 
in  American  history,  could  not  find  any- 
where in  Rome  an  inexi>ensive  paperback 
history  of  the  United  States  in  Italian— 
except  for  works  by  Italian  Communists  and 
American  revisionist  historians. 

Item:  During  my  last  year  as  Ambassador, 
a  major  assignment  for  the  embassy  was  to 
work  with  the  Italian  leadership  on  the  de- 
ployment of  the  cruise  missiles  in  Italy  as 
part  of  NATO's  program  of  theater  nuclear 
force  modernization.  It  was  not  an  easy  deci- 
sion for  Italy  to  make  in  the  face  of  opposi- 
tion by  the  Communist  Party,  representing 
30  percent  of  the  electorate. 

Two  Italians  played  a  key  role  in  Italy's 
courageous  decision  to  take  the  missiles— 
the  Prime  Minister  Francesco  Cossiga.  a 
Christian  Democrat,  and  a  Socialist  leader, 
liclio  Lagorio,  who  later  became  Minister  of 
Defense.  Each  had  come  to  the  United 
States  on  the  International  Visitor  pro- 
gram—the small  but  significant  enterprise 
that  brings  to  this  country  for  brief  visits 
young  leaders  in  the  fields  of  politics,  labor, 
Journalism,  education  and  the  arts.  Both 
told  me  their  visits  had  been  important  in 
changing  their  hitherto  skeptical  attitudes 
toward  our  country. 

The  coat  of  their  visits  at  the  time  was 
about  $3,000  each,  but  who  can  put  a  value 
on  the  contribution  that  those  visits  may 
have  made  to  Western  security?  Yet  the 
International  Visitor  program,  which  once 
brought  200  Italians  to  our  country  each 
year,  was  down  to  30  when  I  arrived  in  Italy. 
We  used  Washington's  fear  of  Communist 
entry  into  the  Italian  Government  to  get  It 
up  to  50:  as  the  Communist  threat  receded, 
the  number  slid  to  30  once  again.  It  is  a 
measure  of  the  shortsightedness  of  our  Oov- 
emment  that  this  program,  which  has  a 
alumni  of  at  least  35  foreign  heads  of  state 
and  prime  ministers,  has  to  fight  every  year 
Just  to  stay  alive,  much  less  be  funded  at  an 
adequate  leveL 

Item:  During  my  first  year  as  Ambassador, 
I  learned  that  we  had  spent  tens  of  millions 
of  dollars  since  World  War  II  on  our  educa- 
tional and  cultural  programs  in  Italy,  but 
we  (and  the  Italians)  had  so  neglected  the 
teaching  of  English  that  fewer  than  one 
Italian  in  30  can  now  speak  English  with  a 
reaaonable  degree  of  fluency.  Both  Italy  and 
the  United  States  share  a  heavy  responsibil- 
ity for  this  sad  state  of  affairs,  which  con- 
tinues to  be  an  obstacle  to  understanding 
between  the  two  countries  as  well  as  to 


Italy's  full  partldpaUon  In  an  alliance 
system  in  which  English  is  the  basic  lan- 
guage of  communication. 

After  much  Uble  pounding  in  Washing- 
ton. I  was  able  to  get  a  smaU  sum  of  money, 
supplementing  additional  funds  in  Italy's 
own  budget,  to  train  Italian  teachers  of 
English— and,  vice  versa,  to  Increase  aid  to 
our  rapidly  growing  but  inadequately 
staffed  Italian  langiiage  programs  in  Ameri- 
can schools.  But  the  level  of  American 
effort  in  this  area  is  still  pitifully  smaU— as 
is  the  support  given  by  both  the  Italian  and 
American  Oovemments  to  the  teaching  of 
American  history,  literature  and  contempo- 
rary civilization  in  Italian  schools  and  uni- 
versities. 

Item:  When  my  wife  and  I  arrived  in 
Rome,  we  naturally  asked  to  see  the  embas- 
sy guest  lists.  Whom  an  ambassador  invites 
to  receptions,  dinners  and  cultural  events 
not  only  does  much  to  determine  his  capac- 
ity to  understand  and  influence  the  leader- 
ship of  a  foreign  country,  it  also  shapes  the 
leadership's  perception  of  him  and  the  Ad- 
ministration he  represents. 

So  we  were  surprised  to  find  that  key  edi- 
tors, Jotunalists,  trade  union  leaders,  schol- 
ars, artists  and  writers  had  been  notable  by 
their  absence  from  embassy  functions.  Prom 
the  cultxiral  world,  for  example,  the  Ambas- 
sador's residence  had  not  seen  Pederico  Pel- 
Ilni  or  Linda  WertmuUer.  Olacomo  Manzu 
or  Renato  Outtuso.  Leonardo  Sciascia  or  Al- 
berto Moravia.  They  had  not  been  invited, 
we  were  told,  because  they  were  "left  wing." 
And,  of  course,  they  were:  They  were  Social- 
ists and  radicals  and  some  were  even  Com- 
munists. But  they  were  also  prime  movers  in 
the  world  of  ideas— artists,  writers,  film 
makers,  who  helped  shape  Italy's  values. 

These  and  other  figures  from  the  Intellec- 
tual and  artistic  world.  Including,  of  course, 
missing  moderate  and  conservative  person- 
alities, were  quickly  added  to  our  guest  lists. 
It  turned  out  that  some  of  the  "leftists ' 
could  be  good  friends  of  the  United  States, 
given  half  a  chance. 

Item:  During  most  of  my  service  as  Am- 
bassador, there  was  no  one  in  our  embassy, 
including  our  large  Information  and  cultural 
section,  who  knew  anything  about  the  histo- 
ry of  ideas  in  Italy  or  who  even  cared  to  find 
out.  This  was  damaging  our  embassy's  ef fec- 
tivness  politically  as  well  as  culturally,  since 
the  contemporary  clash  of  political  ideas  in 
Italy  cannot  be  understood  except  in  histor- 
ical context. 

One  day,  I  asked  a  cultural  affairs  officer 
to  perform  a  service  for  himself  and  other 
members  of  our  embassy  by  preparing  a 
memorandum  on  some  of  the  great  thinkers 
whose  Ideas  have  shaped  contemporary 
Italy— Oiuseppe  Mazzini,  intellectual  father 
of  the  Rlsorgimento:  Antonio  Oramsci,  the 
patron  saint  of  Italian  Communism;  Flllppo 
Turati,  the  Democratic  Socialist;  Luigi 
Stuizo,  founder  of  modem  Christian  De- 
mocracy, and  Benedetto  Croce,  the  liberal 
philosopher.  But  the  cultural  affairs  officer 
told  me  I  had  made  an  unreasonable  re- 
quest: neither  he  nor  anyone  on  his  staff 
could  prepare  such  a  memo.  Not  only  that, 
but  writing  memos  about  the  ideas  that  had 
shaped  modem  Italy  was  not  part  of  his  Job 
description.  In  despair,  I  accepted  a  compro- 
mise: In  place  of  the  memo  we  circulated 
photocopies  of  the  relevant  entries  In  the 
Encyclopedia  of  the  Social  Sciences. 

Item:  On  the  eve  of  my  departure  for 
Rome,  I  asked  the  Coimcll  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions to  assemble  members  of  that  small 
band  of  American  scholars  who  make  a  pro- 
fession of  studying  contemporary  Italy.  In- 


evitably, the  dominant  queatioo  of  the 
meeting  was  the  Italian  Communist  Party, 
which  then  seemed  on  the  thrcahoM  of 
power.  I  expressed  mlsglvingB  about  what 
Communist  entry  into  an  Italian  Qovem- 
ment  might  mean  for  the  Western  alliance 
and  cited  the  stridently  anti-American  tone 
of  the  Communist  and  pro-Communist 
press. 

A  young  Harvard  professor,  then  much  in 
vogue  as  the  American  Interpreter  of  "Euro- 
communism," interjected:  "You  don't  under- 
stand: The  Italian  Communist  Party  is  not 
antl- American."  Several  years  later,  I  gave 
him  a  fat  collection  of  clippings  from  the 
Italian  Communist  press,  a  veritable  treas- 
ure of  anti-American  calumnies,  including 
insinuations  that  the  United  States  was 
behind  the  Red  Brigades  and  the  murder  of 
Aldo  Moro.  It  moved  him  not  at  all,  for  the 
principal  Influence  on  his  thinking  was 
what  party  leaders  had  been  telling  him  in 
the  United  States,  not  what  the  party  was 
actually  saying  and  doing  in  Italy.  (Eventu- 
ally I  concluded  that  our  academic  commu- 
nity has  only  three  or  four  people  who 
really  qualify  as  experts  on  contemporary 
Italy.  I  know  of  none  in  the  United  States 
Government.) 

These  pieces  of  an  ambassadorial  mosaic 
Illustrate  some  deficiencies  in  our  "intellec- 
tual connection"  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
What  is  to  be  done?  I  shall  venture  some 
specific  remedies  in  a  moment,  but  first  it 
may  be  useful  to  consider  some  basic  ideas 
of  which  any  reform  program  should  take 
account. 

I  begin  by  recalling  the  advice  I  received 
from  the  Italian  journalist  Luigi  Barzlni 
when  I  began  my  service  in  Rome.  "The 
most  important  thing  you  can  do,"  he  said, 
"is  to  radiate  American  ideals."  Not  such 
bad  advice  for  an  ambassador.  But,  of 
course,  an  ambassador  can  do  this  effective- 
ly only  if  our  foreign  policy  itself  also  "radi- 
ates American  ideals." 

If  we  give  the  impression  to  the  world 
that  we  do  not  know  the  difference  between 
dictatorships  tmd  democracies.  If  we  give  un- 
critical support  to  "authoritarian"  regimes 
in  the  name  of  anti-Communism,  if  we  seem 
to  lack  a  genuine  commitment  to  arms  con- 
trol, if  we  appear  Indifferent  to  critical 
world  Issues  like  poverty,  hunger  and  envi- 
ronmental degradation,  and  if  we  break 
with  oiu-  bipartisan  tradition  of  American 
leadership  In  the  quest  for  a  rule  of  law 
among  nations,  we  cannot  expect  enthusias- 
tic support  from  thoughtful  people  in  other 
countries. 

We  seem  to  have  forgotten  the  obvious 
truth  that  you  don't  defend  national  securi- 
ty with  arms  alone.  The  Soviet  SS-20  mis- 
sile is  a  threat  to  European  security,  but 
Just  as  great  a  threat  is  the  slow  and  steady 
erosion  of  common  values  and  interests  that 
is  the  foundation  of  the  Atlantic  alliance. 
More  than  a  qulck-flx  advertising  campaign 
will  be  necessary  to  meet  this  challenge. 

Our  overseas  educational  and  cultural  pro- 
grams will  not  be  successful  if  they  are  little 
more  than  exercises  in  anti-Soviet  propa- 
ganda. Charles  Z.  Wick,  the  head  of 
U.S.I.A.,  told  a  Congressional  committee: 
'We  are  refuting  the  massive  Soviet  cam- 
paign of  disinformation  and  misinformation 
about  us  and  our  intentions  in  the  world. . . . 
We  must  recognize,  however,  that  this 
agency  is  a  critical  component  of  our  nation- 
al security  apparatus,  and  that  we  are 
waging  a  war  of  ideas  with  our  adversaries." 
This  seems  to  me  a  very  incomplete  de- 
scription of  what  the  U.S.lJ^  should  be 
doing— yet   it   has   become   the   dominant 


theme  In  the  Reagan  Administration. 
Doubta  about  the  UJBJ.A.'s  exoeaalvely  stri- 
dent and  narrowly  Ideological  approach  are 
behind  the  skeptidam  that  both  Democratic 
and  Republican  members  of  Congress  are 
now  ezpreaing  about  "Project  Democra- 
cy"—the  Reagan  Administration's  still  lui- 
deflned  Initiative  to  promote  democratic 
values  and  institutions  around  the  world.  If 
our  cultuiml  and  educational  programs  are 
conceived  as  in  the  service  of  a  "war"  or 
"crusade"  against  our  adversaries,  if  they 
se«n  to  reflect  only  the  limited  views  of  a 
particular  United  States  Administration  on 
the  meaning  of  the  democratic  experience, 
they  will  be  distorted  from  their  proper  pur- 
poses—"radiating  American  values"  to  the 
world  and  buUding  the  "Intellectual  connec- 
tion" with  foreign  societies. 

Obviously  there  is  a  crucial  role  for  the  in- 
formational arm  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment—Including the  combating  of  Soviet 
disinformation- and  the  current  strength- 
ening of  the  Voice  of  America  is  long  over- 
due. But  there  is  another  function  to  be  per- 
formed, separate  from  this  tactical,  day-to- 
day, forelgn-pollcy-related  role:  It  is  the 
function  of  educational  and  cultural  rela- 
tions, which  is  now,  sadly.  Increasingly  sub- 
ordinated to  the  propagandistic  and  politi- 
cal. 

Consider  what  is  happening  to  one  of  the 
most  valuable  programs  we  have  in  the  edu- 
cational and  cultural  field— the  "American 
Participants"  program,  which  sends  Ameri- 
can scholars  and  professional  people  abroad 
for  short  periods  to  give  lectures  and  meet 
with  foreign  counterparts.  In  previous  Ad- 
ministrations, Republican  and  E>emocratlc, 
there  was  never  a  partisan  loyalty  test  ap- 
plied to  the  lecturers  chosen  to  go  abroad 
under  those  programs.  One  of  the  great 
strengths  of  the  "American  Participants" 
program  was  that  it  reflected  our  pluralistic 
society  with  a  diversity  of  American  views. 
But  today  someone  under  consideration  to 
participate  in  this  program  is  asked  if  he  Is 
prepared  to  support  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  Reagan  Administration.  As  the  word 
gets  around  that  we  are  running  a  propa- 
ganda agency  for  current  policy,  the  credi- 
bUlty  and  effectiveness  of  the  program  In 
foreign  countries  will  be  fatally  compro- 
mised. 

So  much  for  the  phUosophy  of  what  we 
should  be  trjring  to  do.  Now  for  some  pro- 
posals about  how  to  do  It.  If  we  are  really 
concerned  to  remedy  our  flawed  "intellectu- 
al connection"  with  foreign  societies,  here 
are  four  areas  where  changes  will  be  re- 
quired: 

First  and  foremost,  we  need  a  top-to- 
bottom  Improvement  in  the  quality  of  the 
people  who  represent  us  overseas.  Ameri- 
cans have  fallen  into  the  habit  of  thinking 
that  ambassadors  and  embassies  have 
become  irrelevant  luxuries,  obsolete  frills  in 
an  age  of  Instant  communications.  We  make 
the  mistake  of  thinking  that  if  a  sound  for- 
eign policy  decision  is  approved  at  the  State 
Department  or  the  White  House,  it  does  not 
much  matter  how  It  Is  carried  out  In  the 
field.  This  is  a  dangerous  lUuslon  indulged 
in  by  no  other  major  country. 

Ambassadors  today  need  to  perform  multi- 
ple roles.  They  should  be  the  "eyes  and 
ears"  of  the  President  and  Secretary  of 
State;  advocates  of  oiu*  country's  foreign 
policy  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  host  gov- 
ernment; resourceful  negotiators  In  bilateral 
or  multilateral  diplomacy.  They  should  also 
"radiate  American  values"  as  Intellectual, 
educational  and  cultural  emissaries,  commu- 
nicating what  our  country  stands  for  to  key 


Interest  groups  and  inteUectual  leaders  as 
well  as  to  the  public  at  large.  To  this  end 
the  Congress  provided  In  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1980  that  "ambassadors  should 
possess  knowledge  of  the  language  and  of 
the  history,  culture,  economic  and  political 
institutions  of  the  country  to  which  they 
are  accredited." 

That  was  a  good  law.  The  trouble  is,  it 
isn't  being  applied.  The  issue  here  Is  not  one 
of  "career"  versus  "political"  appointees. 
The  issue  is  the  professional  and  personal 
qualities  that  a  particular  appointee  brings 
to  service  in  the  country  of  his  assignment. 
including  knowledge  of  the  language. 

Would  anyone  consider  a  foreign  ambassa- 
dor in  Washington  to  be  qualified  who  could 
not  read  The  Washington  Post  or  The  New 
York  Times,  could  not  understand  what  was 
being  said  on  the  evening  news,  could  not 
talk  on  delicate  matters  without  an  inter- 
preter to  Congressmen,  columnists  or  lead- 
ing officials  of  the  country?  And  suppose  he 
neither  knew  English  nor  had  any  previous 
knowledge  of  our  country— and  Indeed,  had 
no  diplomatic  experience  at  all? 

No  less  serious  is  the  situation  below  the 
ambassadorial  level,  where  the  Job  of 
n^i^tny  the  "intellectual  connection"  falls 
mainly  to  the  Foreign  Service  and  the 
career  service  of  the  United  States  Informa- 
tion Agency.  Both  services,  of  course,  still 
contain  some  highly  qualified  people.  But 
there  has  been  an  alarming  exodus  of  senior 
career  officers  opting  for  early  retirement  in 
both  the  State  Department  and  the  U.S.I-A. 
In  exasperation  with  less  than  competitive 
salaries  and  the  filling  of  Jobs  vrith  imquali- 
fled  political  appointees. 

The  new  recruits  are  of  uneven  quality, 
and  this  should  not  surprise  us.  A  young 
person  entering  either  of  these  career  serv- 
ices today  begins  at  a  salary  of  about 
$20,000  a  year,  while  our  best  law  and  busi- 
ness-school graduates  begin  at  more  than 
$40,000.  Unless  we  give  urgent  consideration 
to  improving  the  financial  and  professional 
rewards  of  Foreign  Service  and  U.S.I.A. 
career-service  employees,  their  quality  will 
continue  to  decline— and  with  It  the  quality 
of  oiu-  Intellectual  connection  as  well  as  our 
general  diplomacy. 

We  have  tried  a  variety  «f  institutional  ar- 
rangements for  the  conduct  of  international 
educational  and  cultural  programs  since 
their  beginnings  in  1938.  Five  years  ago,  the 
Carter  Administration  ellmliuited  the  State 
Department's  Bureau  of  Educational  and 
Cultural  Affairs,  merging  its  functions  with 
informational  activities  in  a  single  agency, 
the  International  Communication  Agency 
(now  renamed  the  United  States  Informa- 
tion Agency).  The  merger,  as  many  predict- 
ed at  the  time,  was  a  serious  mistake.  The 
U.S.IA.'s  short-term  Informational  func- 
tions have  tended  (more  than  ever  In  this 
Administration)  to  dominate  and  distort  the 
educational  and  cultural  programs. 

The  time  has  come  to  separate  these  func- 
tions again.  One  possibility  is  to  move  edu- 
cational and  cultural  affairs  back  into  the 
Department  of  State,  but  this  will  work  only 
if  the  Secretary  of  State  is  prepared  to  ap- 
point a  non-political  personality  of  superior 
quality  from  the  private  sector  to  the  re-cre- 
ated post  of  Assistant  Secretary  for  Educa- 
tional and  (Cultural  Affairs,  with  the  neces- 
sary Independence  to  assure  the  integrity  of 
these  essential  programs.  If  this  cannot  be 
done,  we  should  consider  a  second  option- 
setting  up  a  hybrid  public-private  founda- 
tion, as  the  former  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Educational  and  (Cultural  Affairs 
Charles  Frankel  once  proposed,  supported 


by  twth  Government  and  private  funds  to 
carry  out  the  educational  and  eiltural  ex- 
change programs. 

Changes  in  the  Washington  organization 
would  need  to  be  matched  by  changes  over- 
seas. Our  cultural  affairs  officers  now  work 
under  the  authority  of  a  counselor  for 
public  affairs  (the  head  of  the  U.8.I~A.  in 
embassies  abroad),  whose  main  responsibil- 
ity is  informational  support  of  our  day-to- 
day foreign  policy  requirements.  In  other 
words,  the  embassies  reflect  the  same  subor- 
dination of  the  cultural  and  educational 
programs  that  currently  characterizes  the 
Washington  headquarters. 

To  change  this,  we  should  create  a  sepa- 
rate and  upgraded  coiuiselor  for  cultural  af- 
fairs, who  would  report  directly  to  the  am- 
bassador. We  could  then  attract  distin- 
guished people  from  our  universities  and 
centers  of  culture  to  take  two-  to  three-year 
appointments  as  cultural  counselors,  at 
least  in  key  countries  such  as  Italy. 

Without  significantly  increasing  financial 
resources,  no  reforms  In  the  personnel 
system  or  orgai\lzational  setting  wlU  remedy 
our  flawed  "intellectual  connection."  Unfor- 
tiuiately,  the  present  Administration  has  so 
far  accorded  relatively  low  priority  to  the 
educational  and  cultural  dimension  of 
public  diplomacy  in  Its  budgetary  decisions. 
In  1981,  when  President  Reagan  proposed 
a  12  percent  across-the-board  spending  cut 
by  Federal  agencies,  the  Director  of  the 
UJS.I_A.  decided  to  apply  the  cut  almost  en- 
tirely to  the  educational  and  cultural  pro- 
grams. This  would  have  meant  a  60  percent 
reduction  in  the  Fulbright  and  Internation- 
al Visitor  programs.  The  Fulbright  program 
would  have  ended  In  61  countries,  mainly  in 
the  third  world,  where  the  Soviet  Union  al- 
ready offers  more  than  seven  times  as  many 
fellowships  as  the  United  States.  Fortunate- 
ly, there  was  such  a  protest  from  the  Con- 
gress, from  the  academic  world  and  from 
the  press  that  the  U.S.I.A.  was  forced  to  re- 
verse its  decision.  The  Reagan  Administra- 
tion then  asked  and  received  a  level  of  fxmd- 
ing  for  fiscal  1983  which,  after  inflation,  is 
marginally  higher  than  it  was  for  1983  and 
previous  years. 

An  amendment  sponsored  by  Senator 
Claiborne  Pell,  Democrat  of  Rhode  Island, 
and  passed  by  the  last  Congress  calls  on  the 
U.S.I.A.  to  double  its  exchange  programs.  I 
believe  we  should  go  still  further.  We 
should  quadruple  the  Fulbright,  Interna- 
tional Visitor,  and  book  and  Ubrary  pro- 
grams in  stages  over  the  next  several  years. 
The  aimual  cost  would  be  equal  to  that  of 
four  F-16  aircraft  or  one-quarter  of  a  Tri- 
dent submarine.  We  can  afford  both  a 
strong  defense  and  a  fully  funded  public  di- 
plomacy. What  will  it  avail  us  to  have  the 
most  modem  weapons  if  we  wind  up  with  no 
friends  and  allies? 

During  my  four  years  in  Italy  I  ci^me  to  be 
preoccupied  not  only  by  the  decline  In  our 
overseas  cultural  and  educational  programs, 
but  also  by  the  shocking  neglect  of  our  na- 
tion's domestic  programs  in  foreign  lan- 
guages and  foreign  studies.  Of  the  more 
than  1,000  positions  In  the  State  Depart- 
ment Identified  as  requiring  foreign  lan- 
guage ability,  only  two-thirds  are  now  ade- 
quately filled.  In  an  excellent  polemic  on 
this  subject.  "The  Tongue-Tied  American." 
RepresenUtlve  Paul  Simon,  Democrat  of  Il- 
linois, recounts  a  telling  detail:  At  our 
American  Embassy  In  Teheran  in  1978.  the 
year  the  Shah  was  overthrown,  only  six  of 
the  60  Foreign  Service  officers  were  even 
minimally  proficient  in  Farsi,  the  language 
of  the  country. 
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How  well  are  we  prepaxins  our  young 
people  for  the  woiid  of  today— not  to  men- 
tion the  world  of  the  >lst  century  in  which 
they  will  be  reachlnc  the  peak  of  their  pro- 
fearional  careert?  Only  5  percent  of  the 
Americana  graduating  from  college  can 
function  adequately  in  a  lang\iage  other 
than  their  mother  tongue.  Only  1  percent  of 
our  private  and  public  elementary  schools 
offer  any  foreign  language  at  all— and  often 
that  language  is  Uught  by  people  with  UtUe 
enthusiasm  or  expertise.  Yet  we  all  know 
that  languages  are  best  learned  very  early. 
preferably  beginning  when  students  are  in 
the  third  or  fourth  grade 

Four  years  ago.  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Foreign  Language  and  International 
Studies,  headed  by  the  educator  James  A. 
Perkins,  described  our  nation's  incapacity  in 
languages  and  foreign  studies  as  "scandal- 
ous." That  report  was  presented  to  Presi- 
dent Carter  and  quickly  forgotten.  The 
Reagan  Administration  has  shown  little  in- 
terest in  the  problem.  Indeed,  in  its  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1984.  it  has  proposed  to  elimi- 
nate all  funding  for  foreign  language  and 
foreign  studies  in  Titie  VI  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act. 

In  the  face  of  such  indifference,  it  is  now 
up  to  Congress  and  to  academic,  business 
and  professional  groups  around  the  country 
to  ask  that  language  requirements  be  re-es- 
tablished in  our  major  universities  and  that 
language  and  foreign  studies  be  given  great- 
er priority. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  most  important,  we 
should  start  teaching  languages  in  the  third 
or  fourth  grade  of  our  public  and  private 
schools.  Some  local  educational  systems  are 
finally  moving  to  do  this.  But  our  Federal 
Uovemment  must  take  responsibility  for  fi- 
nancing a  national  effort  in  a  matter  that  is 
so  fundamental  to  the  security  of  our  nation 
and  the  welfare  of  our  people.  That  is  the 
central  message  of  the  National  CouncO  on 
foreign  Language  and  international  Studies, 
a  group  of  private  citizens  established  as  a 
result  of  the  Perkins  report,  which  Is  mobi- 
lizing support  for  the  report's  recommenda- 
tions in  the  Congress  and  the  private  sector. 

Lyndon  Johnson  was  not  a  popular  Presi- 
dent with  the  American  Intellectual  commu- 
nity. Yet.  of  all  our  Presidents,  it  was  he 
who  best  defined  our  national  agenda  In 
public  diplomacy  in  a  speech  at  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  in  IMS: 

"We  know  today  that .  .  .  ideas,  not  arma- 
ments, will  shape  our  lasting  prospects  for 
peace;  that  the  conduct  of  our  foreign 
policy  will  advance  no  faster  than  the  cur- 
riculum of  our  classrooms,  and  that  the 
knowledge  of  our  citizens  is  the  treasiuv 
which  grows  only  when  it  is  shared. 

"That  is  why  I  have  directed  a  special  task 
force  within  my  Administration  to  recom- 
mend a  broad  and  long-range  plan  of  world- 
wide educational  endeavor. 

"First,  to  assist  the  education  effort  of  the 
developing  nations  and  the  developing  re- 
gions. 

"Second,  to  help  our  schools  and  universi- 
ties to  increase  their  knowledge  of  the  world 
and  the  people  who  Inhabit  it. 

"Third,  to  advance  the  exchange  of  stu- 
dents and  teachers  who  travel  and  work  out- 
side their  native  lands. 

"Fourth,  to  increase  the  free  flow  of  books 
and  ideas  and  art,  of  works  of  science  and 
imagination. 

"And  fifth,  to  assemble  meetings  of  men 
and  women  from  every  discipline  and  every 
culture  to  ponder  the  common  problems  of 
mankind." 

The  principal  drafter  of  President  John- 
son's speech  18  years  ago  was  that  pioneer 


in  enlightened  public  diplomacy,  Charles 
Frankel.  How  long  must  we  wait  until  an- 
other President,  aided  by  someone  like 
Charles  Frankel,  will  speak  again  in  that 
way,  simmionlng  us  to  our  responsibilities  as 
a  nation?* 


INTRODUCTION  OP  AN  INTER- 
STATE COB4PACT  FOR  MISSOU- 
RI RIVER  BASIN  STATES 

(Mr.  TOUNG  of  BCissouri  asked  &nd 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rkoro  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 
•  ISi.  TOUNG  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  today  introducing  legis- 
lation similar  to  a  bill  I  introduced  in 
the  97th  Congress  which  calls  for  the 
States  of  the  Missouri  River  Basin  to 
enter  Into  and  negotiate  an  interstate 
compact  for  the  fair  and  equitable  al- 
location of  water  of  the  Missouri  River 
and  its  tributaries. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  modified  the 
legislation  in  order  to  satisfy  the  con- 
cerns that  have  been  expressed  by 
some  of  the  upstream  States  of  the 
basin.  The  original  bill  I  Introduced  in 
the  97th  Congress  contained  a  provi- 
sion which  required  that  any  alloca- 
tion of  water  made  by  a  compact  shall 
not  cause  deterioration  in  the  water 
quality  of  any  State  in  the  basin,  or 
shall  not  reduce  the  navigational  ca- 
pacity of  the  Missouri  River.  I  have 
deleted  that  provision  from  this  ver- 
sion of  the  bill.  I  am  confident  that 
these  concerns  will  be  addressed  when- 
ever serious  negotiations  are  imderway 
by  the  States  to  allocate  the  water  of 
the  Missouri  River. 

There  is  absolutely  no  question  that 
future  proposals  for  the  diversion  of 
Missouri  River  water  will  continue  to 
plague  the  States  in  the  basin.  Many 
of  these  diversion  plans  will  inevitably 
impact  on  water  quality  and  the  navi- 
gational earning  capacity  of  the  river. 
Any  substantial  diversion  of  Missouri 
River  water,  such  as  millions  of  acre- 
feet,  would  drastically  affect  water 
transportation  and  vessel  safety. 
Water  transportation  would  either 
cease  or  become  less  efficient  when 
water  levels  for  navigation  are  de- 
creased. Accident  rates,  and  the  poten- 
tial for  serious  economic  and  enivon- 
mental  harm,  is  increased  during  peri- 
ods of  low  flow.  The  basic  point  Is  that 
any  major  diversion  would  seriously 
affect  navigation,  drlnlting  water 
supply,  industrial  use.  and  commercial 
fishing  activities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  Congress  and 
the  American  people  have  become  In- 
creasingly aware,  tvater  is  the  most 
critical  long-range  problem  facing  the 
Nation.  The  Inevitable  shortage  of 
clean,  usable  water  poses  a  potentially 
more  severe  problem  than  the  energy 
crisis.  However,  we  have  all  come  to 
know,  that  America's  water  problems 
are  not  new.  The  water  crisis  has  been 
quietly  building  for  many  years.  With 
recent  droughts  in  the  Northest  and 


West,  and  surface  groundwaters  be- 
coming increasingly  polluted,  the 
people  of  America  must  realise  that 
our  most  vital  natural  resources  can 
no  longer  be  taken  for  granted. 

As  a  member  of  the  committee 
having  related  Jurisdiction  over  water 
resources,  the  evidence  presented  to 
our  committee  suggests  that  sli^is  of 
the  impending  crisis  are  everywhere. 
During  the  last  few  years,  many  of  the 
Western  States  were  experiencing 
drought  conditions  so  severe  that 
farmers  were  comparing  it  to  the  Dust 
Bowl  period  of  the  ISSO's.  The  North- 
eastern States  have  seen  serious  water 
shortages  due  to  the  contamination  of 
surface  and  ground  water  resources.  It 
is  estimated  that  in  less  than  20  years, 
every  region  of  the  country  will  con- 
front severe  water  shortages  unless  we 
as  a  Nation  recognize  that  we  cannot 
continue  to  waste  and  pollute  our 
most  precious,  life-giving  commodity- 
water.  As  with  any  major  natural  re- 
source, the  himdreds  if  not  thousands 
of  local  water  problems  across  the 
country  are  building  into  an  enormous 
national  crisis. 

The  challenge  now  before  the  Amer- 
ican people,  to  Insure  adequate  water 
supplies,  will  have  a  profound  effect 
on  America's  future  growth.  As  every 
farmer  knows,  water  means  the  differ- 
ence between  feast  or  famine.  Irriga- 
tion for  the  Nation's  farmers  has 
almost  tripled  in  the  last  30  years.  The 
water  used  for  irrigation  of  our  crops 
consumes  more  than  80  percent  of  all 
the  water  used  in  the  Nation.  In  most 
cases,  farmers  in  the  West  are  pump- 
ing water  from  underground  sources 
faster  than  nature  can  replace  it.  To  a 
large  extent,  this  is  due  to  the  sub- 
stantial Federal  subsidies  for  western 
water  which  causes  artificially  low 
prices  and  thus,  they  have  no  incen- 
tive to  conserve  this  vital  resource. 
Nearly  90  percent  of  the  water  in  the 
West  is  used  for  irrigation,  thus,  com- 
peting against  the  growth  of  our  cities 
and  towns  to  use  the  water  for  drink- 
ing supplies,  manufacturing  and  the 
production  of  critical  energy  re- 
sources. 

It  is  due  to  these  various  problems 
with  our  water  supplies  that  I  have  in- 
troduced a  comprehensive  interstate 
compact  bill  which  I  believe  can  re- 
solve these  questions  equitably. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  strong  argument  can 
be  made  for  the  formation  of  an  inter- 
state compact  among  the  States  of  the 
Missouri  River  basin.  The  first  inter- 
state water  compacts  predated  the 
Constitution  itself,  originating  under 
the  Articles  of  Confederation.  The 
earliest  compacts  were  interstate 
agreements  dealing  with  boundary 
problems,  navigation  and  fishing 
rights.  Recognizing  the  value  of  these 
interstate  agreements,  our  Founding 
Fathers  specifically  created  a  "com- 


pact clause"  in  article  I  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution. 

As  large  numbers  of  the  population 
moved  westward  in  search  of  economic 
and  social  opimrtunities,  problems 
moved  with  them.  When  the  number 
of  people  in  an  area  increased  to  the 
point  that  water  resources  became  in 
short  supply  relative  to  the  demand, 
agreements  were  negotiated  under 
which  the  water  resources  could  be  eq- 
uitably divided  among  the  sovereign 
States  eventually  developed  into  inter- 
state river  conujacts. 

Today,  there  are  20  major  interstate 
river  compacts  in  the  United  States 
that  allocate  water  between  and 
among  the  States. 

Legislation  which  I  have  introduced 
today  is  patterned  after  the  recom- 
mendation suggested  30  years  ago  by 
the  Missouri  Basin  Suivey  Commis- 
sion, and  endorsed  by  Presidents 
Tnunan  and  Eisenhower. 

The  purpose  of  my  legislation  is  to 
facilitate  the  industrial  and  agricultur- 
al development  of  the  Missouri  basin 
through  a  unified  intergovernmental 
program  for  the  management,  conser- 
vation, storage,  utilization,  and  devel- 
opment of  the  land  and  water  re- 
sources of  the  basin.  The  compact 
would  establish  a  Missouri  River  Inter- 
state Compact  Commission  of  the  UJS. 
Government  and  the  participating 
States  to  integrate  the  programs  and 
operations  of  State  and  Federal  agen- 
cies and  to  eliminate  the  causes  of 
present  and  future  controversies  by  se- 
curing Federal-State  and  interstate  co- 
ordination. 

The  BCissouri  River  Interstate  Com- 
pact Commission  would  be  composed 
of  one  member  from  each  of  the  10 
States  designated  or  appointed  by  the 
Governor  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  each  State  senate  and  one  member 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  Commission  would 
have  the  authority  to  develop  compre- 
hensive policies  to  effectuate  integrat- 
ed operation  in  the  release,  storage,  or 
diversion  of  the  waters  of  the  Missouri 
basin. 

If  the  Commission  found  that  the 
operations  of  a  governmental  agency 
or  private  development  having  a  sub- 
stantial effect  on  interstate  relations 
in  the  use  of  the  waters  of  the  Idissou- 
ri  River  would  conflict  with  a  negotiat- 
ed plan  of  integrated  operation,  it 
might  make  or  adopt  such  recommen- 
dations and  policies  as  necessary  for 
action.  The  Commission  would  pro- 
mote and  aid  the  coordiiuktion  of  the 
activities  of  Federal  and  State  water 
or  other  related  natural  resource  plan- 
ning agencies  in  the  development  and 
management  of  the  resources. 

It  would  make  and  negotiate  inte- 
grated plans  for  the  conservation  and 
development  and  utilization  of  the 
water  resources  and  submit  the  same 
to  the  member  governments  and  the 
Congress.  The  Interstate  Commission 


would  evaluate  and  analyze  and  assess 
all  proposals  as  to  Insure  the  control 
of  future  pollution  and  the  abatement 
of  existing  pollution  in  the  waters  of 
the  Bfissouri  River  basin.  Since  water 
pollution  constitutes  a  grave  menace 
to  the  health,  welfare,  and  recreation- 
al facilities  of  the  people  living  in  the 
downstream  States  and  could  occasion 
great  economic  loss  within  the  region, 
the  protection  of  the  water  resources 
from  pollution  can  best  be  accom- 
plished through  the  cooperation  of 
the  States  In  an  interstate  compact. 

Mr.  Si>eaker,  as  I  have  stated  before, 
States  with  a  common  problem,  have 
established  planning  and  coordination 
by  interstate  compact.  In  my  own 
State,  the  Bl-State  Development 
Agency  was  set  up  by  Missouri  and  Il- 
linois in  1949  for  the  Greater  St.  Louis 
area  to  deal  with  problems  of  sewage 
disposal,  drainage,  coordination  of 
water  supplies,  highways,  and  other 
regional  problems. 

The  Missouri  River  is  an  interstate 
stream  and  the  rights  and  interests  of 
all  basin  States  to  their  equitable 
share  of  those  waters  must  be  respect- 
ed. My  legislation  would  promote  and 
foster  coordinated  planning  and  deci- 
sionmaking while  resolving  interstate 
water  conflicts. 

In  1973.  the  National  Water  Com- 
mission recommended  the  interstate 
compact  approach  for  deaUng  with  re- 
gional water  problems  rather  than 
through  federally  directed  and  domi- 
nated programs  or  by  actions  of  the 
courts.  Their  recommendation  specifi- 
cally states: 

The  Federal  interstate  compact  is  recom- 
mended as  the  preferred  institutional  ar- 
rangement for  water  resources  planning  and 
management  in  multlstate  regions. 

The  Federal-interstate  compact  has 
been  used  successfully  In  the  Delaware 
River  Basin,  the  Upper  and  Lower  Col- 
orado River  Basins,  as  weU  as  one  of 
the  Missouri's  main  tributaries,  the 
Yellowstone  River.  Other  avenues 
exist  to  resolve  interstate  disputes 
such  as  congressional  apportionment 
of  the  river  or  the  apportionment  of 
the  river  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 
However,  these  mechanisms  would 
appear  to  be  more  devisive.  Certainly, 
a  direct  attack  on  a  single  water  user 
will  produce  no  lasting  resolution  and 
may  even  serve  to  prejudice  the  legiti- 
mate claims  that  an  adjoining  State 
may  have  to  its  fair  share  of  this  vast 
river  system  in  the  futiire. 

Already,  Missouri,  Iowa,  and  Nebras- 
Ica  are  extremely  concerned  about  pro- 
posals to  divert  Missouri  River  water 
to  the  State  of  New  Mexico  and  the 
high  plains  to  replace  water  being 
drained  from  the  Ogallala  Aquifer. 
These  States  have  already  entered 
into  litigation  to  prohibit  the  diversion 
of  Missouri  River  water  for  a  proposed 
energy  project  which  wovild  help  free 
America  from  dependence  on  foreign 
oU. 


On  July  2.  1982,  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  issued  its  decision  on  Sporase 
against  Nebraska.  The  opinion  is  con- 
sistent with  Its  prior  declsons  recogniz- 
ing the  States'  primary  role  in  regulat- 
ing water  use  and  reaffirms  the  power 
of  the  Congress  to  delegate  to  the 
States  its  commerce  clause  powers. 
Under  the  commerce  clause.  Congress 
was  granted  the  authority  to  regulate 
commerce  among  the  several  States.  It 
is  generally  held  that  any  State  law  or 
regulation  which  unreasonably  bur- 
dens and  interferes  with  interstate 
commerce  is  unconstitutionaL  Under 
the  decision  of  the  Court,  water  is  not 
substantially  different  from  oil  or  gas 
Insofar  as  the  export  of  the  product  is 
concerned.  Water  rights  are  freely 
marketed.  The  water  itself  is  bought 
and  sold  as  a  commodity  in  every  mu- 
nicipal water  system  for  municipal  and 
industrial  use.  Water  is  clearly  an  arti- 
cle of  commerce  and  can  be  exported 
in  a  pipeline  from  State  to  State, 
either  as  a  product  for  sale,  or  as  a 
medium  for  the  transportation  of 
other  products  in  solution.  As  an  arti- 
cle of  commerce,  water  is  imquestion- 
ably  subject  to  Federal  regulation  and 
control.  This  is  no  different  than  in- 
strumentalities that  facilitate  the 
movement  of  items  In  Interstate  com- 
merce, such  as  highways,  commimica- 
tlon  systems,  navigable  waterways, 
and  interstate  natural  gas  pipelines. 
All  of  these  are  subject  to  Federal  con- 
trol and  regulation. 

The  Federal  Government  is  a  partic- 
ipant, in  a  sense,  in  all  compacts  since 
they  require  congressiotuil  consent. 
The  Federal  Government  participated 
in  the  negotiation  leading  up  to  all  of 
the  western  water  compacts.  The 
United  States  has  not  signed  as  a 
party  to  any  of  these  compacts.  While 
the  Constitution  does  not  expressly 
mention  agreements  between  the 
United  States  and  a  State,  the  Federal 
Government  has  made  such  agree- 
ments in  the  past  and  their  validity 
has  received  Judicial  recognition  when 
a  fimction  or  power  of  the  United 
States  was  furthered. 

The  mechanics  of  the  compact  vp- 
proach  are  simple.  Congressional  con- 
sent in  advance  to  interstate  compact 
negotiations  is  traditional.  By  it  no  ir- 
revocable step  is  taken,  since  the  draft 
of  the  negotiations  is  subject  to  final 
ratification.  All  that  is  needed  to  give 
the  impetus  that  might  produce  truly 
comprehensive,  optimum  development 
of  water  and  land  resources  through 
the  Joint  efforts  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  States  Is  the  enact- 
ment of  the  bill  I  have  Introduced 
today. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 
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Mrs.  Llotd  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  for  April  12  and  April  13,  on 
account  of  illness. 

Mr.  WiSTH  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
WuoBT).  for  today,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial committee  business. 

Mr.  HoKTOM  (at  request  of  Mr. 
MiCHBL).  for  today  and  the  balance  of 
the  week,  on  account  of  official  busi- 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  CoKLHO.  for  60  minutes  today, 
immediately  following  the  special 
order  of  Mrs.  Boxkr. 

Mr.  MnnTA.  for  60  minutes  today, 
immediately  following  the  special 
order  of  Mr.  Coelho. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  NiKLSOH  of  Utah)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Batkman,  for  5  minutes,  on  ^ril 
13,  1983. 

Mr.  RiTTKR,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Swnrr)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarlu  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Joms  of  North  Carolina,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 

Bir.  Pahetta,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ahnunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Weaver,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  BoGGS,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MacKat,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  LaFalce.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Bfrs.  Oakar.  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  CoHTE.  on  House  Resolution  67, 
in  the  House  today. 

Mr.  SncoN,  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the 
Record  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $1,449. 

Mr.  Slattert.  and  to  include  extra- 
neous material,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the 
Record  and  Is  estimated  by  the  I*ublic 
Printer  to  cost  $4,830. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Bfr.  NisLSON  of  Utah)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  O'Brien. 

Mr.  Winn. 

JAr.  CuNOER. 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Michel  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  FORSTTHE. 

Mr.  Skumwat. 


Mr.  Wolf. 

Mr.  Porter. 

Mr.  LiviN(»TON. 

Mr.  Craig. 

Mr.  Roth  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Johnson  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dannemeter. 

Mr.  RiNALDO. 

Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska. 
Mr.  GooDLiNO. 
Mr.  Weber. 

Mr.  BOEHLERT. 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Pashayan. 

Mr.  Martin  of  North  Carolina  in 
two  instances. 

Mr.  Hyde. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Swift)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Richardson  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Traxler. 

Mr.  Gaydos. 

Mr.  Anthony. 

Mr.  Panbtta. 

Mr.  Won  Pat. 

Mr.  Ottinger  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  SiKORSKi. 

Mr.  Skxlton. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California. 

Mrs.  Schboeder  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  ElDOAR. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  BOLAND. 

Mr.  Matsui. 

Mr.  Simon  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  VOLKMER. 

Mr.  Dellums. 
Mr.  Hubbard. 

Mr.  KOLTER. 
Mr.  CORRADA. 

Itlr.  McDonald  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Berman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  LUNDINE. 

Mr.  Rose. 

Mr.  Zablocki. 

Mr.  Daschle  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Vento. 

Mr.  Beilenson. 

Mr.  Gejdenson. 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN. 

Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  de  la  Garza  in  10  instances. 

Ms.  Kaftur. 

Mr.  Scheuer. 

Mr.  HoYER. 

Mr.  Applegate. 

Mr.  Shelby. 

Mr.  E>oNNELLY  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Levttas. 

Mr.  Waxman. 

Bir.  Coelho. 

Mr.  Obey. 

Mr.  Chapfell. 

lix.  Barnes. 

Mr.  Fascell. 

Mr.  Dyson. 

Mr.  Weiss. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  this  day 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, a  biU  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R.  liWO.  An  act  to  assure  the  solvency  of 
the  social  security  trust  funds,  to  reform  the 
medicare  reimbursement  of  hospitals,  to 
extend  the  Federal  supplemental  compensa- 
tion program,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  9  o'clock  and  35  minutes 
p.m.),  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  April  13, 1983.  at  11  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

874.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
(Management  and  Administration).  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  transmitting  a  report  on  a 
violation  of  the  Anti-Deficiency  Act,  pursu- 
ant to  section  3679<i){2)  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes, as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

875.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
(Management  and  Administration),  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  transmitting  a  report  of  a 
violation  of  the  Anti-Deficiency  Act,  pursu- 
ant to  section  3679<iH3)  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes, as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

876.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
(Management  and  Administration),  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  transmitting  a  report  on  a 
violation  of  the  Anti-Deficiency  Act,  pursu- 
ant to  section  3679(iK2)  of  the  Revised  SUt- 
utes,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

877.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
(Management  and  Administration),  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  transmitting  a  report  on  a 
violation  of  the  Antl-Deflciency  Act,  pursu- 
ant to  section  3679<1)(2)  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes, as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

878.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Manpower,  Reserve  Affairs  and 
Logistics),  transmitting  a  report  on  the  ade- 
quacy of  pay  and  allowances  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  pursuant  to  37  U.S.C.  1008(a):  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

879.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  sec- 
tion 709  of  title  33.  United  SUtes  Code,  to 
eliminate  the  requirement  that  notice  of 
termination  be  given  30  days  In  advance  to 
National  Guard  technicians  who  serve 
under  temporary  appointments:  are  serving 
in  their  trial/probationary  period;  or  who 
voluntarily  cease  to  be  National  Guard 
members;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

880.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  changing  financial  environ- 


ment and  the  FHA'i  role  in  1-  to  4-family 
housinc.  pursuant  to  section  3S6(e)  of  the 
Houslnc  and  Community  Development  Act 
of  IMO;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 

881.  A  letter  fnnn  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  transmitting  a 
report  on  housing  counseling,  pursuant  to  a 
request  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations in  connection  to  Public  Law  97- 
372;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

883.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Government  Relations.  Washington  Metro- 
politan Area  Transit  Authority,  transmit- 
ting the  Authority's  audit  covering  fiscal 
year  1983.  pursuant  to  section  70(a)  of  the 
WMATA  (impact:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia 

883.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion, transmitting  proposed  final  regulations 
on  student  assistance  general  provisions, 
pursuant  to  section  431(d)  of  the  General 
Education  Provisions  Act,  as  amended:  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

884.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Executive  Of- 
ficer. National  Commission  on  Student  Fi- 
nancial Assistance,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
the  study  of  the  special  allowance  formula 
program  of  the  guaranteed  student  loan  and 
of  the  satisfactory  academic  progress  stand- 
ards for  Federal-aid  recipients,  pursuant  to 
provisions  of  Public  Law  96-374;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

885.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Legislative  Affairs.  U.S.  International  De- 
velopment Cooperation  Agency,  transmit- 
ting a  list  of  new  contracts  having  a  total  es- 
timated cost  or  price  In  excess  of  $100,000 
which  the  Agency  entered  into  without 
competitive  selection  procedures  during  the 
period  October  1,  1981,  to  September  30, 
1982,  pursuant  to  section  634(a)  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

886.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  report  on  the 
Commission's  activities  under  the  PVeedom 
of  Information  Act  during  calendar  year 
1982.  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d):  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

887.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Inspector 
General.  Department  of  Labor,  transmitting 
report  of  the  Department's  Inspector  Gen- 
eral regarding  a  computer  match  of  benefi- 
ciaries of  State  unemployment  insurance 
and  Health  and  Human  Services  and  Veter- 
ans' Administration  payroll  records,  pursu- 
ant to  Public  Law  95-453;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

888.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U.S. 
International  Trade  Commission,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  Commission's  activities 
under  the  Freedon  of  Information  Act 
during  calendar  year  1982,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

889.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  for  Administration.  Department  of 
Justice,  transmitting  notice  of  proposed  new 
records  system,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
553a(o);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

890.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  the  annual  report  for 
fiscal  year  1983  on  administration  of  the 
Helium  Act.  pursuant  to  section  16  of  the 
act;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affalra 

891.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  notice  of  the  leasing 
systems  to  be  used  in  the  oil  and  gas  lease 
sale  in  the  Central  Gulf  of  Mexico,  to  be 
held  on  May  35.  1983,  pursuant  to  section 


8(aX8)  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lands  Act.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

893.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  (Minerals  Management 
Service),  transmitting  notice  of  the  pro- 
posed refimd  of  $153,033.33  in  excess  royal- 
ty payments  to  Chevron  U.S.A.  Inc., 
Texoma  Production  Co..  Phillips  Petroleum 
Co.,  SheU  OU  Co..  and  Union  OU  Co.  of  Cali- 
fornia, pursuant  to  section  10(b)  of  the 
Outer  Continental  Lands  Act  of  1953,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

893.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  United  States  Courts, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  section  30O6A  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  improve  the  delivery  of  legal 
services  in  the  criminal  Justice  system  to 
those  persons  financially  unable  to  obtain 
adequate  representation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

894.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  the 
Foundation  of  the  Federal  Bar  Association, 
transmitting  the  audit  report  of  the  Foun- 
dation for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1982.  pursuant  to  section  3  of  Public  Law 
88-504;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

895.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion. Department  of  Commerce,  transmit- 
ting the  ocean  thermal  energy  conversion 
report  for  fiscal  year  1982,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 405  of  Public  Law  96-320:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

896.  A  letter  from  the  Regional  Director. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Department  of 
Interior,  transmitting,  a  1982  aimual 
progress  report  on  the  New  England  Atlan- 
tic salmon  program:  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

897.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Energy  (Conservation  and  Renewable 
Energy),  transmitting  notice  of  a  delay  on 
the  fiscal  year  1983  aimual  revision  of  the 
ocean  thermal  energy  conversion  program 
management  plan,  pursuant  to  section  3(d) 
of  Public  Law  96-310;  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology. 

898.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gener- 
al of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
reiwrt  on  analysis  of  DOD's  claimed  budget- 
ary savings  through  management- reforms, 
(LRD-83-61.  April  4,  1983);  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Government  Operations, 
Armed  Services,  and  Appropriations. 

899.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  transmitting  a  report 
on  cases  in  which  equitable  relief  from  ad- 
ministration error  was  granted,  pursuant  to 
38  U.S.C.  210(cX3KB);  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

900.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
(CHvil  Rights).  Department  of  Education, 
transmitting  the  1981  and  1982  annual 
report  summarizing  the  compliance  and  en- 
forcement activities  of  the  Office  for  Civil 
Rights,  pursuant  to  section  203(b)(1)  of 
public  Law  96-88;  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Education  and  Labor  and  the  Judici- 
ary. 

901.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gener- 
al of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  examination  of  the  National 
Constimer  Cooperative  Bank's  financial 
statements  for  fiscal  year  ended  September 
30,  1981,  and  the  quarter  ended  December 
31. 1981  (OAO/AFMD-83-45);  April  7, 1983); 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Government 
Operations  and  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

903.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gener- 
al  of   the   United   States,   transmitting   a 


report  on  the  review  of  the  VS.  Synthetic 
Fuels  Corporation's  financial  statements  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  September  30,  1983 
(GAO/AFMD-83-52;  April  13.  1983);  JotnUy. 
to  the  Committees  on  Government  Oper- 
ations; Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs: 
and  Energy  and  Commerce. 

903.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmitting  a  status  report  aa  the 
comprehensive  management  plan  for  nucle- 
ar safety  research,  development,  and  dem- 
onstration, pursuant  to  section  8  of  Public 
Law  96-567;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Science  and  Technology.  Energy  and  (Com- 
merce, and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTIT.  reports 
of  comn.'lttees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HOWARD:  Ckmmiittee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation.  HJt.  10.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Public  Worlu  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965  and  the  Amtalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965;  with  an 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  98-53.  Ft  I).  Or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

REPORTED  BILLS 
SEQUENTIALLY  REFERRED 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X.  bills  and 
reports  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk  for 
printing,  and  bills  referred  as  follows: 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  C^aroiina:  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  HJl. 
1878.  A  biU  to  improve  the  international 
ocean  commerce  transportation  system  of 
the  United  States;  with  amendments;  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
for  a  period  ending  not  later  than  July  1, 
1983,  for  consideration  of  such  provisions  of 
the  bill  and  amendments  as  fall  within  that 
committee's  Jurisdiction  under  clause  Km), 
rule  X  (Report  No.  98-53.  Pt.  I).  Ordered  to 
be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
RoTBAL,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  MARmm. 
Mr.  Kuj)EE,  Mr.  Owens,  Mr.  Can- 

RASA,  Mrs.  SCHROEDKR.  Hz.  HARRISON. 

and  Mr.  Clat): 

HJt.  3466.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  with  respect  to  ad- 
mission of  nonimmigrant  workers  to  the 
United  States  for  temporary  employment, 
and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  the  Judiciary  and  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  BARNES: 

H.R.  3467.  A  bill  to  junend  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1979  to  restrict  the 
exi>ort  of  goods  which  have  been  found  to 
be  hazardous  to  the  public  health;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BEREUTER: 

HJl.  3468.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  a 
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apouM  havlnc  leaa  than  $250  of  compensa- 
tion ahall  not  be  dfaquallfled  from  having  a 
apounl  IndlvlduaLretlrement  account;  to 
tbe  Committee  onWaya  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BETHUNE  (for  himself  and 
Mrs.  RouKBtA): 
HJi.  3469.  A  biU  to  prohibit  the  produc- 
tion of  lethal  binary  chemical  munitions  by 
the  United  States  and  to  call  on  the  Presi- 
dent  to   continue   and   intensify    recently 
begxm  efforts  in  the  Committee  on  Disarma- 
ment with  the  Kovemments  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  countries  to  achieve  an 
acreement  establishing  a  mutual  and  verifi- 
able ban  on  the  production  and  stockpiling 
of  such  munitions:  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Armed  Services  and  Foreign  Affairs. 
By    Mr.    RUSSO    (for    himself,    Ut. 
DowHKT  of  New  York.  Mr.  Biaggi. 
and  Mr.  ScHxun): 
HJi.  3470.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
excise  tax  on  handgtins  wiU  be  transferred 
to  a  trust  fimd  to  be  used  for  purposes  of 
providing  compensation  to  victims  of  crime, 
and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  the  Judicium  and  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr8.BOOOS: 
H.R.  3471.  A  bill  to  apply  duty-free  treat- 
ment with  respect  to  tuticles  exported  for 
purposes  of  rendering  certain  geophysical  or 
contracting  services  abroad  and  returned;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  COATS: 
TcLR.  3473.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of,  and  the  deduction  of  contri- 
butions to,  housing  savings  accounts;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    CRAIG    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Harsxh   of    Idaho,    Bfr.    Totmc   of 
Alaska,  Mr.  Padi.,  Mr.  Foixr,  and 
Mr.  Morrison  of  Washington): 
H.R.  2473.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  dispos- 
al of  silver  from  the  national  defense  stock- 
pQe  through  the  issuance  of  silver  coins; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs  and  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  DESiLUMS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
EowAROs  of  California,  Mr.  BCikkta. 
and  Mr.  Stark): 
HJI.  3474.  A  bill  to  amend  the  WUd  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  by  designating  a  segment 
of  the  Tuolumne  River  in  CUifomia  as  a 
component  of  the  National  WUd  and  Scenic 
Rivers  System:  to  the  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
McKnniKT,  and  Mr.  JarroROS): 
H.R.  2475.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment and  taxation  of  education  sav- 
ings accounts;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Boma  of  Tennessee,  and  Mr.  Skxl- 

TOH): 

R.R.  2476.  A  bill  to  provide  that  no  gain 
shall  be  recognized  for  purposes  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  from  any  net 
gift  made  before  March  4.  1981;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FLIPPO  (for  himself,  Mr.  Erd- 
RxicH,  Mr.  Nichols,  Mr.  Srklbt,  Mr. 
DicKiHSOH,  and  Mr.  Edwards  of  Ala- 
bama): 
H.R.  2477.  A  bill  entitled:  "The  Sipaey 
WUdemess  Additions  Act  of  1983";  JoinUy, 
to  the  Committees  on  Agriculture  and  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FLORIO  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

DiMGXLL): 


H  Jt  3478.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  years  1984  through  1986.  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.: 

HJt  3479.  A  blU  to  amend  the  act  of 
inarch  3.  1969,  incorporating  the  Masonic 
Mutual  Relief  Association  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  now  known  as  Acacia  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co.:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  MR.  HEFTEL  of  Hawaii: 

H.R.  2480.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  tax  for  contributions  and  payments 
to  sheltered  workshops;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HUGHES: 

H.R.  2481.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  certain  indi- 
viduals who  have  attained  age  65  or  who  are 
disabled  a  refundable  tax  credit  for  proper- 
ty taxes  paid  by  them  on  their  principal 
residences  or  for  a  certain  portion  of  the 
rent  they  pay  on  their  principal  residences; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LaFALCE: 

H.R.  2483.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Uabllity 
and  compensation  for  personal  injury,  lU- 
ness,  and  economic  loss  resulting  from  re- 
leases of  hazardous  substances  into  the  en- 
vironment; Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Energy  and  Commerce,  Education  and 
Labor,  and  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3483.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950  to  establish  pro- 
grams to  Improve  education  in  science, 
mathematics,  engineering,  and  foreign  lan- 
guage to  meet  national  seciu-ity  require- 
ments; Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs:  Education 
and  Labor,  and  Science  and  Technology. 
By  Mrs.  LLOYD: 

H.R.  3484.  A  bill  to  designate  the  air  traf- 
fic control  tower  at  Lovell   Field   as  the 
"Harry  Porter  Tower";  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Worics  aiul  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  McKINNEY: 

HJI.  3485.  A  bill  providing  for  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  current  rail  labor  dispute  in  Con- 
necticut and  New  York,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MATSUI  (for  himself.  Mr.  Jn- 
KiNS.  Mr.  HKrm.  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  Ah- 
THOiTT,  and  Mr.  Flifpo): 

H.R.  3486.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  certain 
physicians'  and  surgeons'  mutual  protection 
associations  with  tax-exempt  status  for  cer- 
tain purposes,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Itx.  MILLER  of  Ohio: 

H.R.  3487.  A  bill  to  amend  provisions  of 
Public  Law  97-51  which  provide  for  the  per- 
manent appropriation  of  funds  for  pay  for 
Members  of  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 

Appropriations.    

By  Mr.  MTTCHELL: 

HJi.  2488.  A  bill  to  set  aside  certain  sur- 
plus vessels  for  use  in  the  provision  of 
health  and  other  humanitarian  services  In 
developing  countries;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  lii.  OBERSTAR  (for  himself  and 

Mrs.  SCHHKUtER): 

HJI.  2489.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Energy  Se- 
curity Act  to  extend  the  financing  authority 
of  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  to  in- 
clude projects  for  district  heating  and  cool- 
ing and  for  municipal  waste  energy  recov- 
ery, and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 


By  Mr.  OBEY  (for  himself.  Mr.  Uucb 

of  Iowa,  Mr.  Ouocmaii,  Mr.  Oujiaii. 

Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  RniAiJK),  Mr.  Lowrt 

of    Washington,    Mr.    Knj»n.    Mr. 

Pease,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  KASTEmtEna, 

Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  McKmncT. 

Mrs.  BozBE,  Mr.  SuoH.  Mr.  Browh 

of  Callfomla.  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  LBvni 

of  Michigan.  Mr.  Moody,  Mr.  Beil- 

BMSOM,  Mr.  MoAKLET.  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr. 

D' Amours.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Callfor 

nla.  Mr.  MnfSTA.  Mr.  PAinrrA.  Ii^ 

WoLPE.  Mr.  Boehlert,  Mr.  Murpht, 

Mr.  DomfEixT,  Mr.  Corters,  Mr.  St 

Germaim,  Mr.  Ratchtord,  Mr.  Wil 

LiAMS  of  Montana.  Mr.  Deixums.  Mr 

Fascell,  Mr.  SHAiraoN.  Mr.  Barhes, 

Mr.    Waxmak.    Mr.    McHooh.    Bdr. 

Yates,  Mr.  Matsot,  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr 

Miller   of  California,   Mr.   PEmrr 

Mr.  Bohior  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Pat 

terson,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Levute  of 

California.  Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Fraitk. 

Mr.     Pepper.     Ms.     Fersaro.     Ms. 

Kaptttr.  Mr.  Oberstar,  Ms.  MiKxn<- 

SKi,  Mr.  MoRRisoH  of  Connecticut. 

Mr.    SETBERLiTto.    Mr.    Hoter.    Mr. 

Nowak,  Mr.  Heptel  of  Hawaii.  Mr. 

Boucher.  Mr.  Wirth.  Mrs.  KsinfEL- 

LT,  Mr.  Vehto.  Mr.  McNultt.  Mr. 

DowNET  of  New  York.  Mr.  Ottih- 

GER.  Mr.  Petri.  Mr.  Foglietta.  and 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan): 

H.R.  2490.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 

Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  provide 

for  financing  of  general  election  campaigns 

for  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  limit 

contributions  by  nonparty  multicandidate 

political  committees  in  election  campaigns 

for  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  for 

other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 

on  House  Administration  and  EInergy  and 

Commerce.       

By  Mr.  OTTINOER: 
H.R.  2491.  A  blU  to  esUblish  in  the  Feder- 
al Government  a  global  foresight  capability 
with  respect  to  natural  resources,  the  envi- 
ronment, and  population;  to  establish  a  na- 
tional population  policy;  to  establish  an 
interagency  council  on  global  resources,  en- 
vironment, and  population,  and  for  other 
purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Government   Operations   and   Post   Office 

and  Civil  Service.  

By  Mr.  PANETTA  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  CoELHO): 
H.R.  2492.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  agri- 
cultural labor  shall  be  subject  to  withhold- 
ing for  income  tax  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PARRIS: 
H.R.    2493.   A   biU   to   provide   that   the 
changes  In  the  civil  service  system  proposed 
by  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management  in 
certain  regulations  published  in  the  Federal 
Register  on  March  30.  1983,  may  not  be  im- 
plemented except  by  appropriate  congres- 
sional action:  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  PEASE: 
HJI.  2494.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
excise  tax  on  bows  and  arrows;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Waxmam,  Mr.  Maoigam,  Mr.  Rinaldo, 
Mr.  Rboula.  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee, 
Ms.  Oakar.  Mr.  Ratchpord,  Mr.  Der- 
rick. Mr.  Wydek,  Mr.  Vento.  Mr. 
Hertel  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Borski, 
Mr.  Taukx,  Mr.  Wortlby,  Mr.  Daub, 
Mr.    Roberts,    Mr.    Courter,    Mr. 


Rums,  Mr.  McCadi.  Mr.  Bilirakis. 
and  Mr.  Crazo): 
H.R.  a4M.  A  biU  to  provide  for  esUbUsh- 
ment  of  a  bipartisan  commission  to  study 
and  make  recommendations  concerning 
changes  in  the  medicare  program  to  assure 
its  short-term  and  long-term  financial  sol- 
vency and  the  appropriateness  of  its  benefit 
structure;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  and  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
DiaamoN)  (by  request): 
HJi.  3496.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Energy  for  na- 
tional security  programs  for  fiscal  year 
1984.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By   Mr.   RATCHPORD  (for   himself 
and  Mrs.  Kehmellt): 
HJi.  3497.  A  bill  to  delay  implementation 
of    the    requirement    that    States    allow 
tandem  trailer  trucks  on  interstate  high- 
ways and  designated  primary  highways,  to 
establish  procedures  for  exempting  certain 
of  those  highways  from  that  requirement, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conmiittee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  RICHARDSON: 
H.R.  3498.  A  blU  to  esUblish  a  Congres- 
sional Advisory  Commission  on  Boxing;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr  RITTER* 
HJi.  3499.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Natural 
Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978  to  improve  competi- 
tion in  the  natural  gas  market  by  providing 
that  interstate  pipelines  transport  natural 
gas  by  contract  carriage;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROTH  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bonker)  (by  request): 
H.R.  3500.  A  bill  to  amend  and  reauthorize 
the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1979;  to 
the  Committee  on  Fo'<!ign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  RUSSC- 
H.R.  2501.  A  bill  to  delay  Treasury  regula- 
tions on  the  debt-equity  issue;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3503.  A  bill  to  suspend  for  the  3-year 
period  beginning  on  October  30.  1983.  the 
duty  on  canned  corned  beef;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  SCHNEIDER  (for  herself  and. 
Mr.  WTDEit): 
HJI.  3503.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Compre- 
hensive Environmental  Response.  Compen- 
sation, and  liability  Act  of  1980  to  generate 
additional  revenues  for  the  Superfund  and 
to  provide  for  certain  additional  forms  of  as- 
sistance respecting  releases  of  hazardous 
substances,  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  Impose  (in  lieu  of  the  tax  on 
chemical  feedstocks)  an  additional  tax  on 
hazardous  wastes,  and  for  other  purposes; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and 
Commerce.  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion, and  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SCHUL2SE: 
H.R.  2504.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  gross 
income  does  not  include  interest  on  obliga- 
tions issued  by  certain  educational  organiza- 
tions;   to    tbe   Committee   on    Ways   and 

Means.  

By  Mr.  SHELBY  (by  request): 
H.R.  2505.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  substitution  of  a  vet- 
eran's housing  loan  entitlement  when  the 
veteran-transferee  is  not  an  immediate 
transferee;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

HJi.  3506.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  a  5-year  exten- 
sion to  permit  States  to  apply  for  Federal 


aid  in  establishing,  expanding,  or  improving 
State  veterans'  cemeteries;  to  tbe  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SKELTON: 
HJI.  3507.  A  bin  reUttaig  to  the  transfer 
of  civil  land  remote  sensing  space  satellite 
systems,  meteorological  satellite  systems, 
and  oceanographic  satellite  systems  to  the 
privae  sector  to  the  Committee  on  Science 

and  Technology.    

By  Mr.  SLATTERY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Coats): 
H.R.  3508.  A  bill  to  provide  a  comprehen- 
sive reform  of  Federal  laws  relating  to  the 
pricing  and  marketing  of  natural  gas;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  C(mimerce. 
By  Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska: 
HJi.  3509.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Saccharin 
Study  and  Labeling  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  UDALL: 
HJi.  2S10.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion in  accordance  with  section  261  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  and  section  305 
of  the  Energy  Reorganization  Act  of  1974 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Af  f  aria. 
By  B£r.  UDALL  (by  request): 
H.R.  2511.  A  bill  to  improve  the  nuclear  li- 
censing and  regulatory  process,  to  amend 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  and  for 
other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

H.R.  2512.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  to  Improve 
the  nuclear  powerplant  siting  and  licensing 
process,  and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs and  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WALOREN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
FuquA.  Mr.  Bsowm  of  California.  Mr. 
Dtmallt.  Mr.  Torricblli.  Mr.  Reid. 
and  Mr.  Boerlbst): 
H.R.  2513.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  the 
programs  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards for  fiscal  year  1984.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology. 

H.R.  2514.  A  bill  to  enhance  the  transfer 
ti  technical  Information  t<L  industry,  busi- 
ness, and  the  general  public  by  amending 
the  act  of  September  9. 1950  (15  U.S.C.  1151 
et  seq.),  to  establish  a  technical  information 
cleulnghouse  fund,  and  for  other  puriMses; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Science  and 
Technology  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  YATRON: 
H.R.  3515.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Mine  Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1977  to  pro- 
vide that  such  act  shall  not  apply  to  persons 
engaged  in  the  processing  or  disposal  of 
waste  materials  recovered  from  certain 
dredging  operations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Skeltoh.  Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr. 
Gephardt.  Mr.  Colemah  of  Missouri. 
Mr.  VoLXMER.  and  Mr.  Emersom): 
H.R.  3516.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  of 
C^ongress  to  the  negotiation  of  an  interstate 
compact  relating  to  allocation  of  the  waters 
of  the  Missouri  River  basin;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Broompield)  (by  request): 
H.R.  3517.  A  bill  to  increase  food  dona- 
tions to  needy  persons  outside  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  DELLUMS  (for  himself.  Mrs. 
CoLUifs.  Mr.  Coitters.  Mr.  Crock- 


ett. Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr.   Dtmallt. 
Mr.    FAUimoT.    Mr.    Savage.    Mr. 

Edgar,  and  Mr.  Washirgtoii): 
VLJ.  Res.  232.  Joint  resolution  entitled: 
"Self  Determination  for  Puerto  Rico";  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  GOODLINO: 
HJ.  Res.  233.  Joint  resolution  to  grant 
posthumously  full  rights  of  citizenship  to 
William  Penn  and  to  Hannah  C^allowhlll 
Penn;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MOLINARI  (for  himself  and 
Bflr.  CouRTBR): 
HJ.  Res.  234.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  May  1. 1983.  as  "Nation- 
al    Children's     Liver    Disease    Awareness 
Week":  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By   Mr.   SOLARZ  (for   himself.   Mr. 
FRAHK.  Mr.  Olickmam.  Mr.  Bermak. 
Mr.  Smith  of  Florida.  Mr.  Lamtos. 
Mr.    I^HMAM   of   Florida,   and   BCr. 
GBJDEirsoH): 
H.  Con.  Res.  107.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  grave  concern  of  the  Con- 
gress   regarding   the    plight   of   Ethiopian 
Jews;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

67.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Virginia, 
relative  to  Fuller  Road  at  Quantlco.  Va^  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

68.  Also,  memorial  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  SUte  of  Virginia,  relative  to  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System;  to  the  Committee  <m 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urt>an  Affairs. 

69.  Also,  memorial  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  SUte  of  Virginia,  relative  to 
Lorton  Reformatory;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

70.  Also,  memorial  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  SUte  of  Virginia,  relative  to  U-S. 
Government  land:  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

71.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  SUte  of  Utah,  relative  to  U.S.  land  ac- 
quisition; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

72.  Also,  memorial  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  SUte  of  Virginia,  relative  to  expo- 
stire  of  military  personnel  to  atomic  radi- 
ation; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

73.  Also,  memorial  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  SUte  of  Virginia,  relative  to  the 
Mortgage  Subsidy  Bond  Tax  Act  of  1980;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

74.  Also,  memorial  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  SUte  of  Virginia.  reUUve  to 
drugs;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  For- 
eign Affairs  and  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  DIXON: 

H.R.  2518.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Samuel 
C.  Willett;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary.   

By  Mr.  MITCHELL: 

H.R.  3519.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Audrey 
O.  Lewis  and  Emerson  B.  Vereen;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions: 

VLR.  113:  Mrs.  Llotd. 

VLJL  118:  Mr.  Corteks. 

HJi.  183:  Mr.  Wilson. 

HJi.  22S:  Mr.  Boifm  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
WBTrLKT,  Mr.  Pisa,  Mr.  Ros,  Blr.  Rosi,  and 
Mr.  Basris. 

HJ%.  408:  Mr.  Stamoklaiid,  Blr.  Ratchtois, 
Mr.  WoKTUT,  Mr.  Ackkrhah,  and  Mr. 
Matsui. 

HJl.  SOO:  Mr.  ArKsmtAW. 

HJt  823:  Mr.  Owms. 

HJt  824:  Mr.  Edwakos  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Makthib.  and  Mr.  Russo. 

HJl.  859:  Mr.  Patterson. 

HJl.  879:  Mr.  Lujan,  Mr.  Oiucam,  Mr. 
HAsmcTT,  Mr.  BnnnTT,  Mr.  Wortlkt.  Mr. 
SuHiA.  Mr.  Rob.  Mr.  Lkath  of  Texas,  Hi. 
Biviu,  Mr.  Laoohaxsiho,  and  Mr.  Clihokr. 

HJl.  788:  Mr.  Rowland,  and  Mr.  Drzixr  of 
Calif oniia. 

H.R.  888:  Mr.  Hsrtkl  of  Michigan  and  Mr. 
Orat. 

HJl.  888:  Mr.  Hkrizl  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
OiAT.  and  Mr.  Davis. 

HJl.  887:  Mr.  Hkrtkl  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Orat,  and  Mr.  Davis. 

HJl.  888:  Mr.  Hsrtsl  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Orat,  and  Mr.  Davis. 

HJl.  869:  Mr.  Hxrtb.  of  Michigan.  BCr. 
Orat,  and  Mr.  Davis. 

H.R.  870:  Mr.  Hxrtil  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Orat,  and  Mr.  Davis. 

HJl.  871:  Mr.  Hxrtkl  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Orat,  and  Mr.  Davis. 

HJt.  872:  1^.  Hxrtkl  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Orat,  Mr.  Baxnxs,  and  Mr.  Davis. 

H.R.  881:  Mr.  Williams  of  Montana,  Mr. 
Barnks,  Mr.  Ross.  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Prank,  BCr.  Oonzaliz.  Mr.  Ackkrman,  Mr. 
Patterson,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Stokxs,  B^. 
Market,  Mr.  Vansergritp,  Mr.  Martinez, 
Mr.  Oberstar.  Ids.  Oakah,  Mr.  de  Ldgo,  Mr. 
Ortiz,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Wolpe.  Mr.  Sicith  of 
Florida.  Mr.  Richardson.  Mr.  Hatcher,  Mr. 
BoNiOR  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  Vtr. 
Hertel  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Murprt,  Mr. 
IfvniE  of  California,  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr. 
DwTBR  of  New  Jersey,  Ms.  Kaftur,  Ms.  Mi- 
KULSKi,  Mr.  NowAK.  Mrs.  Schneider,  lix. 
KosTMATES,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Eckart,  Mr. 
KoLTER,  and  Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado. 

H.R.  985:  Mr.  Hertel  of  Michigan  and  Mr. 

FtaOHAN. 

HJl.  1015:  Mr.  SmoN. 

HJl.  1016:  Mr.  Simon. 

H.R.  1025:  Mr.  ToRRicELLi,  Mr.  Washino- 
TOR,  Mr.  Ridge.  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Goodlinc, 
and  Ms.  Ferraro. 

HJl.  1026:  Mr.  Torricelu,  Mr.  Washing- 
ton, Bfr.  Anderson,  Ms.  Ferraro,  and  Mrs. 
Boxer. 

HJl.  1054:  Bfrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Lkvinx  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Lagomarsino.  and  Mr.  Matsui. 

HJl.  1093:  Mr.  Snyder  itnd  Mr.  Harkin. 

HJl.  1147:  Mr.  MtTRrar. 

H.R.  1200:  Mr.  Mineta,  Mrs.  Schneider. 
Mr.  Chappie.  B4r.  Fazio,  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr. 
LowRT  of  Washington,  Mr.  Carper,  and  Mr. 
CumaR. 

HJl.  1217:  Mr.  Roberts  and  Mr.  Vander 
Jaot. 

HJl.  1219:  Mr.  LiraisKi. 

HJl.  1222:  Mr.  Conters. 

HJl.  1249:  Ms.  Ferraro,  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr. 
Evans  of  Illtnols.  Mr.  Oejdenson.  Mr.  Ford 
of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Minish.  Mr.  Jacobs,  and 
Mr.  D'Amours. 

HJl.  1254:  Mr.  Pemkt. 


H.R.  1340:  Mr.  PisB.  Mr.  Towns,  and  Ms. 

PtaRARO. 

HJl.  1398:  Mr.  Market  and  Mr.  Dixon. 

HJl.  1438:  Mr.  Bosco. 

HJl.  1444:  Mr.  Oilman. 

HJl.  1494:  Mr.  Akaka,  BCr.  Ortiz,  Mr. 
Sbblbt,  Mr.  Skxltor,  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr.  Hirrro, 
Mr.  Whitehurst,  and  Mr.  St  Oermain. 

H.R.  1517:  Mr.  Whttlxt,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr. 
Fazio,  Mr.  Solomon,  and  Mr.  Matsui. 

H.R.  1527:  Mr.  Patterson. 

H.R.  1801:  Mr.  Edwards  op  Oklahoma, 
Mr.  Kindness,  Mr.  Daschle.  Mr.  Frost.  Mr. 
Patmah,  Mr.  SuNiA,  Mr.  Garcia.  Mr. 
Raball,  and  Mr.  Penny. 

H.R.  1604:  Mr.  Robert  P.  Smith. 

HJl.  1617:  Mr.  Chandler.  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr. 
Orboo,  Mr.  Htdx,  £dr.  Levitas,  Mr.  Mrazer, 
Mr.  Owens,  Mr.  Rarall,  Mr.  Smith  of  Flori- 
da, Mr.  SuNiA,  and  Mr.  Yatron. 

HJl.  1645:  Mr.  Roc. 

HJl.  1686:  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 

HJl.  1688:  Mr.  Shannon,  Mr.  Moaklxy, 
Bfrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama,  Mr. 
Sensenbrenner,  Mr.  ESmerson,  tdr.  Hance, 
Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Ortiz,  Mr.  Bedell,  and  Mr. 
Frank. 

HJl.  1676:  Mr.  Carrey,  Mr.  Ralph  M. 
Hall.  Mr.  Marriott,  and  Mr.  McCollum. 

HJl.  1691:  Mr.  Clirgbr. 

HJl.  1693:  Ms.  Ferraro,  Mr.  Morrisor  of 
Connecticut,  Mr.  Harkin,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr. 
Mineta,  and  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington. 

H.R.  1720:  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr. 
Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr. 
MufETA.  Mr.  Torres,  and  Mr.  Weaver. 

HJl.  1777:  Mr.  Bates. 

HJl.  1815:  Mr.  Lantos  and  Mr.  Gibbons. 

HJl.  1880:  Mr.  Kostmayer.  Mr.  Porter. 
and  Mr.  Ratchpord. 

HJl.  1903:  Mr.  Patterson,  Mr.  Roe.  Bfr. 
Morrison  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Owens,  Bir. 
ScHEUER,  Bfr.  Oberstar,  Bfr.  Moakley,  Mr. 
Lantos.  Mr.  Torricelu,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California.  Bfr.  Neal,  Mr.  Goodung,  and  Mr. 
Edgar. 

H.R.  1918:  Bfr.  Roth  and  Bfr.  Anthony. 

H.R.  1942:  Bfr.  Rose.  Bfr.  Fazio,  and  Bfr. 
Morrison  of  Connecticut. 

H.R.  1955:  Bfr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr. 
Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Cheney,  Mr. 
FUQUA,  Mr.  Oekas,  Mr.  Goodling,  Mr. 
HiLER,  Mr.  Jenkins,  Mr.  Kazer,  Mr.  Morri- 
son of  Washington,  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah, 
Bfs.  Oakar,  Bfr.  Pasrayan,  Bfr.  Rahall.  Bfr. 
Ridge,  Bfr.  Sisisky,  Bfr.  Williams  of  Mon- 
tana, Bfr.  Williams  of  Ohio,  Bfr.  Zschau, 
and  Mr.  Betrure. 

H.R.  1961:  Bfr.  Patmar.  Bfr.  McKerran, 
Bfr.  Kramer,  Bfr.  Coyne.  Bfrs.  Scrroeder. 
Bfr.  LuKER,  Bfr.  Bosco,  Mr.  Bonker,  Bfr. 

CORYERS,    Mr.    MOLLOHAN,    Bfr.    COLKMAR   Of 

Texas,   Bfr.   Wheat,   Mr.   Stargelard,  Bfr. 

ACKERMAR,  Mr.  LURDIRE,  Bfr.  WORTLXY,  Bfr. 

Shelby.  Mr.  Obey.  Bfr.  Zablocki,  Bfr.  Onro- 
rich,  and  Bfr.  Engush. 

HJl.  1967:  Bfr.  Bliley. 

H.R.  2023:  Bfr.  Mitchell,  Bfr.  03ribn. 
Bfr.  Davis,  Bfr.  Crockett,  Bfr.  Corcoran, 
Bfr.  Tauke,  Bfr.  McCollum.  Bfr.  Gingrich, 
Bfr.  Wilson,  Bfr.  Sterholm,  and  Bfr. 
Cliroer. 

H.R.  2027;  Bfr.  Cheney,  Bfr.  Emerson,  Bfr. 
Our,  Bfr.  Weber,  Bfr.  Harkin.  Mr.  Taylor, 
Bfr.  Richardson,  and  Bfr.  Daschle. 

H.R.  2033:  Bfr.  Lowry  of  Washington. 

H.R.  2053:  Bfr.  Pepper. 

H.R.  2073:  Bfr.  Thomas  of  California. 

H.R.  2074:  Bfr.  DeWine. 

H.R.  2088:  Bfr.  BfnxER  of  California. 

H.R.  2090:  Bfr.  Washington.  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Kasten- 
MEiER,  Bfr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  Bfr. 
DE  Lugo,  Bfr.  LtntDiNE,  Mr.  McKernan,  Bfr. 
Moody,  Bfr.  Boehlert,  and  Bfr.  Perry. 


HJl.  2108:  Bfr.  Aodabbo,  Mr.  CBARnLa. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma,  Bfr.  Forsythb. 
Bfr.  Prkhzel.  Bfr.  Hance.  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr. 
BfRAZXK,  Bfr.  Oxlzt.  Bfr.  Stokes,  and  Bfr. 

VANDBRORirr. 

H.R.  2116:  Bfr.  Solarz,  Bfr.  Gbjdsnsor, 
Bfr.  FoGLiETTA,  Mr.  Mireta,  Bfrs.  Srowb. 
Mr.  Oberstar.  and  Bfr.  Ooooliro. 

H.R.  2118:  Mr.  Clinger.  Bfr.  Morrison  of 
Washington,  and  Bfr.  Lagomarsiro. 

H.R.  2124:  Bfr.  Michel.  Bfr.  Riraldo,  Bfr. 

SURD4UIST.  Bfr.  LiVIRGSTOR,  Bfr.  KOQOVSEK. 

Bfr.  Murphy,  Bfr.  Nichols.  Bfr.  Berrbtt, 
Mr.  HiLER,  Mr.  Yourg  of  Bfissouri,  Bfr. 
Daschle,  Bfr.  Lowery  of  Callfomia.  Bfrs. 
Byror,  Bfr.  Lott,  Bfr.  Sawyer,  Bfr.  Coats, 
and  Bfr.  SmoR. 

H.R.  2144:  Bfr.  Hawkirs.  Bfr.  Clay.  Bfr. 
OwxRS,  Bfr.  Rargel.  Bfr.  Stokes,  Bfr. 
Mttchell,  Bfr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Bfr. 
Dixon,  Mr.  Savage,  Bfr.  Wheat,  Bfr.  Faurt- 
ROY,  Bfrs.  Hall  of  Indiana.  Bfr.  Washirgtor. 
Bfr.  Weiss,  Bfr.  Borer  of  Tennessee,  Bfr. 
CoRRADA,  Bfr.  Ratchpord,  Bfr.  Solarz.  and 
Bfr.  Harrisor. 

H.R.  2145:  Bfr.  Evars  of  Iowa.  Bfr.  BfATSUi. 
Bfr.  Oberstar.  Bfr.  Sabo,  Bfr.  Wolpe,  Bfr. 
Ottinger,  Bfr.  Mitchell,  Bfr.  Fauntroy,  Bfr. 
DwYER,  of  New  Jersey,  Bfis.  Srowe.  Bfr. 
Pease.  Bfr.  Crockett.  Bfr.  »*■»«»»  Bfr. 
Eckart,  Bfr.  Towrs,  Bfr.  Lurdire,  Bfr. 
BfARKEY,  Bfr.  Verto,  Bfr.  Clirgbr.  and  Bfr. 
Forsythb. 

HJl.  2191:  Bfr.  Lelard,  Bfr.  Howard,  Bfr. 
Kindness,  Bfr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Bfr. 
Smith  of  Florida,  Bfr.  Sawyer.  Bfr.  Jep- 
poRDs,  Mr.  Sabo,  Bfr.  Lantos,  Bfr.  BCcOrath, 
Mr.  Mrazek,  Bfr.  Lehman  of  Florida.  Bfr. 
Girgrich,  Bfr.  Rose,  Bfr.  Roe,  Bfr.  Biaggi, 
Bfr.  Weiss,  Bfr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Verto.  Bfr.  Wor 
Pat,  Mr.  Wortley,  Bfr.  Hertel  of  Michigan, 
Bfr.  Mineta,  Bfrs.  BIartin  of  Illinois,  Bfr. 
Forsythb.  Bfr.  Bereutxr.  and  Bfr.  Kogov- 

SEK. 

H.R.  2193:  Mr.  Roemer.  Mr.  Anthony,  Bfr. 
Corrada,  and  Bfr.  Brown  of  California. 

H.R.  2207:  Bfr.  Brown  of  California,  Bfr. 
Dymally,  Bfr.  Moody.  Bfr.  Weaver,  and  Bfr. 
WiixiAMS  of  Montana. 

H.R.  2236:  Ifr.  O'Brien. 

H.R.  2243:  Bfr.  Levin  of  Michigan. 

H.R.  2262:  Bfr.  Anthony,  Mr.  Bliley,  Bfr. 
Horton,  Bfr.  Roth,  Bfr.  Wilson,  and  Bfr. 
Wyden. 

H.R.  3271:  Bfr.  Rose,  Bfr.  Roe,  Bfr.  Frost, 
Bfr.  Murphy,  Bfr.  Albosta,  Bfr.  Hance,  Bfr. 
Porter,  Bfr.  Nielson  of  Utah,  and  Bfr.  Eng- 
ush. 

H.R.  2373:  Mr.  Daschle,  Bfr.  Simon.  Bfr. 
Barnes,  Bfr.  Dyson.  Bfr.  Jacobs,  and  Bfr. 
Oiroricr. 

H.R.  2410:  Bfr.  Porter. 

H.R.  2411:  Bfs.  Oakar,  Bfrs.  Kerrelly,  Bfs. 
Ferraro,  Bfs.  Mikulski,  Bfrs.  Collirs,  Bfr. 
Biaggi,  and  Bfr.  Porter. 

HJl.  2420:  Bfr.  Hutto,  Bfr.  Hammer- 
schmidt,  Bfr.  Rudd,  Bfr.  McHuoh,  Bfr.  Erg- 
USH,  Bfr.  Darreheyer,  Bfr.  Pashayar,  Bfr. 
Fields,  Bfr.  Morrisor  of  Washington,  Bfr. 
Arthony,  Bfr.  CuRGER,  and  Mr.  Traxler. 

H.J.  Res.  29:  Bfr.  Sabo,  Bfr.  Edgar,  Bfr. 
Moore,  Mr.  McCollum,  Bfr.  Archer,  and 
Bfs.  Mikulski. 

H.J.  Res.  47:  Bfr.  Robert  F.  Smith. 

H.J.  Res.  113:  Bfr.  Suria,  Mr.  Ralph  M. 
Hall,  Bfr.  Darremeyer,  Bfr.  Oxlxy,  and  Bfr. 
Roemer. 

HJ.  Res.  120:  Bfr.  Royb.u.  and  Bfr.  lowRS. 

H.J.  Res.  141:  Bfr.  Frank,  Bfr.  LaFalcx, 
Mr.  BoNioR  of  Michigan,  Bfr.  Howard,  Bfr. 
Weiss,  Bfr.  Wolpe,  Bfr.  McNulty,  Bfr. 
Edgar,  Mr.  Corrada,  Bfr.  Hertel  of  Michi- 
gan. Bfr.  BfiTCHELL.  and  Bfr.  Jacobs. 


HJ.  Res.  153:  Bfr.  Oxlbt.  Ifr.  Autbort. 
Bfr.  CoHTC.  and  Ifr.  JonoRS. 

H.J.  Res.  154:  Bfr.  Adoabbo.  Mr.  Dowdy  of 
Mississippi,  Bfr.  Frxrzbl,  Mr.  Hamiltor.  Bfr. 
Lowry  of  Washington.  Mr.  OBBRsa.  and 
Bfr.  Sabo. 

H.J.  Res.  184:  Ifr.  Wortley,  Bfr.  Starge- 
lard, Bfs.  Ferraro,  Bfr.  Kogovsek,  Bfr. 
Sixnbolm,  Bfr.  Lewis  of  Florida.  Bfr. 
BfATsm,  Mr.  Bliley,  Bfr.  Mortoomxry,  Bfr. 
Ratchpord,  Bfr.  Scbkoer,  Bfr.  Frost,  Bfr. 
SoLOMOR,  Bfr.  BfiREiA.  Bfr.  Yourg  of  Alaska. 
Mr.  Leath  of  Texas,  Mr.  Skcen.  Mr.  Bon- 
CHXR,  Bfr.  Hartrrt,  Bfr.  Patmar,  Bfr. 
Lowery  of  California.  Bfr.  Chappell,  Bfr. 
Oekas,  and  Bfr.  Hutto. 

HJ.  Res.  190:  Mr.  Gitrdersor,  Bfr.  Reid, 
Bfr.  Hatcher,  Mr.  Waxmar,  Bfr.  Skeltor, 
Mr.  Nichols,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Bfr.  Dwyer  of 
New  Jersey,  Bfr.  Boland,  Bfrs.  Holt,  Bfr. 
Lagomarsino,  Bfr.  Roemer.  Bfr.  Winn,  Bfr. 
Brown  of  California,  Bfr.  Erdrkich.  Bfr. 
Mineta,  Bfr.  Durcar,  Bfr.  Boehlert,  Bfr. 
GooDLiRG,  Bfr.  Whitehurst,  Bfr.  Smith  of 
Florida,  Bfr.  Corcoran,  Bfr.  Kasich,  Bfr. 
Lewis  of  California,  and  Bfr.  de  la  Garza. 

H.J.  Res.  210:  Mr.  Ortiz,  Mr.  St  Germain, 
Bfr.  Forsythb.  Bfr.  Gilman,  Bfr.  Carper,  Bfr. 
DURBIN,  Bfrs.  BoGGS,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Boeh- 
lert, Bfr.  Breaux,  Bfr.  Florio,  Bfr.  Olin, 
and  Bfr.  Neal. 
H.J.  Res.  218:  Bfr.  Yatron. 
H.J.  Res.  220:  Mr.  Ratchpord,  Bfr.  Ed- 
wards of  California,  Bfr.  BfAVROULES,  Bfr. 
Waxmar,  Bfr.  Simor,  Bfr.  Guarini,  Bfr. 
Smith  of  Florida,  Bfr.  Foley,  Bfr.  Horton, 
Bfr.  Williams  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr. 
Winn,  Bfr.  Dixon,  Bfr.  Ovhens,  Bfr.  Skeen, 
Mr.  Arrurzio,  Bfr.  Bolard,  Bfr.  Rodino,  Mr. 
Barnard,  Bfr.  Young  of  Alaska,  Bfr.  Pritch- 
ARD,  Mr.  Downey  of  New  York,  Bfr.  Weaver, 
Mr.  Plorio,  Mr.  Hutto.  Bfr.  Won  Pat,  Blr. 
MooRE.  Mr.  D'Amours,  Mrs.  Schneider,  Bfr. 
Frenzel,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Gradi- 
soN,  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr. 
Jacobs,  Bfr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Bfr. 
Stangeland,  Bfr.  Durcar,  Mr.  Perkirs,  Bfr. 
Erdreich,  Bfr.  Donnelly,  Mr.  Walgren,  Mr. 
Broyrill,  Bfr.  BfAZZOU,  Bfr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Moakley,  Bfr.  Moorheao,  Bfr. 
Gukderson,  Bfr.  Lent,  Bfr.  Foguetta,  Bfr. 
WiRTH,  Bfr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut,  Mr. 
Roberts,  Bfr.  Fish,  Bfr.  Roe,  Bfr.  Conte,  Bfr. 
Fazio,  Mr.  Hansen  of  Utah,  Mr.  Vento,  Bfr. 
Green,  and  Bfr.  Yatron. 

H  J.  Res.  225:  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey. 

H.J.  Res.  228:  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia,  Bfr. 
Daschle,  Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa,  Bfr.  Jeppords, 
Mr.  Dicks,  Bfr.  Evans  of  Illinois,  and  Bfr. 
Morrison  of  Washington. 

H.  Con.  Res.  14:  Bfr.  Fazio. 

H.  Con.  Res.  58:  Bfr.  Hughes,  Bfr.  Kind- 
ness, Bfr.  Stangeland,  Bfr.  Wirr.  Bfr. 
Bedell,  and  Mr.  Jeppords. 

H.  Con.  Res.  60:  Bfr.  Roe. 

H.  Con.  Res.  84:  Bfr.  Gilmar. 

H.  Con.  Res.  98:  Bfr.  Lagomarsiro. 

H.  Con.  Res.  106:  Bfr.  Emersor  and  Bfr. 
Packard. 

H.  Res.  67:  Bfr.  Hertel  of  Michigan.  Bfr. 
CoRYERS,  Mr.  McCuRDY,  Bfr.  Shaw,  Mr. 
Derny  Smith,  Mr.  Levitas,  Bfr.  Washirg- 
tor, Mr.  Browr  of  Colorado,  Bfr.  Moody, 
Bfr.  RoDiRO,  Mr.  Roemer,  Bfr.  Chardler, 
Bfr.  Whitehurst,  Bfr.  Tauzir,  and  Bfr. 
Britt. 

H.  Res.  120:  Bfr.  Lujar,  Bfr.  Nielsor  of 
Utah,  Mr.  Varder  Jagt,  Bfr.  Huc^aby,  Mr. 
Jenkins,  Mr.  Corcoran,  and  Mrs.  Byron. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desli  and  referred  as  follows: 

70.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Central 
Conference  of  American  Rabbis.  New  York, 
N.Y.,  relative  to  unemployment;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

71.  Also,  petition  of  Central  Conference  of 
American  Rabbis,  New  York.  N.Y.,  reUtive 
to  Ethiopian  Jewry:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

72.  Also,  petition  of  Central  Conference  of 
American  Rabbis.  New  York,  N.Y.,  reUtive 
to  nuclear  arms  control;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 


DELETIONS  OF  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBLIC     BILLS     AND     RESOLU- 

•noNS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 

H.R.  555:  Bfr.  Morrisor  of  Washington. 

H.R.  850:  Bfr.  Browr  of  California. 

HJ.  Res.  100:  Bfr.  Cqrtx. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXni.  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.  J.  Res.  13 
By  Bfr.  BEREUTER: 

(Amendment  in  the  Nature  of  a  Substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Broompiled  of  Bflchigan) 
—On  page  2,  line  3.  strike  out  "That—"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "That  (a)  the  Con- 
gress—". 

Strike  out  "the  Congress"  after  "(1)". 

On  page  3,  line  13,  strike  out  ";  and  be  it 
further"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (5)  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

On  page  3,  line  13,  insert  after  paragraph 
(5)  the  following: 

(bKl)  The  Congress— 

(A)  recognizes  that  arms  control  negotia- 
tions win  require  conscientious  effort  over  a 
reasonable  period; 

(B)  believes  that  interim  restraints  are 
needed  to  prevent  the  possible  expansion  of 
nuclear  forces  during  such  negotiations:  and 

(C)  concludes  that  such  modernization  as 
may  take  place  in  the  strategic  forces  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialists Republics  should  be  regulated  in  the 
interest  of  more  far-reaching  arms  control 
measures. 

(2)  The  Congress  declares  that— 

(A)  strategic  stability  Is  essential  to  the  se- 
curity and  well-being  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialists  Repub- 
lics; 

(B)  force  survivability  is  indispensable  to 
stability  at  the  strategic  nuclear  level; 

(C)  strategic  sUbllity  requires  the  periodic 
replacement  of  vulnerable  strategic  nuclear 
weapons  with  more  survivable  weapon  sys- 
tems; 

(D)  both  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Government  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  have  pledged 
themselves  to  seek  major  reductions  in  stra- 
tegic nuclear  forces; 

(E)  the  goal  of  strategic  stability  thus  re- 
quires a  balanced  blend  of  force  moderniza- 
tion and  force  reduction  by  both  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics; 


(F)  that  goal  could  be  served  by  a  mutual 
guaranteed  build-down  of  nuclear  forces, 
under  which  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Government  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  would  each  elimi- 
nate from  its  operational  forces  two  nuclear 
warheads  for  each  newly  deployed  nuclear 
warhead; 

(O)  the  principle  of  a  guaranteed  build- 
down  is  compatible  with  other  proposals  to 
reduce  nuclear  forces  already  advanced  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics;  and 

(H)  the  principle  of  a  guaranteed  build- 
down  could  be  Inauguarated  immediately 
and  remain  in  effect  as  a  step  toward 
achievement  of  such  equal  and  lower  levels 
of  forces  as  may  be  agreed  to  by  the  two 
Governments. 

(3)  It  is.  therefore,  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  President  should  propose  to 
the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics,  in  the  context  of  the  rele- 
vant negotiations,  immediate  adherence  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics  to  the  principle  of  a  guar- 
anteed strategic  build-down  of  nuclear 
forces,  subject  to  agreed  procedures  of  veri- 
fication and  compliance;  and  be  It  further 

By  Bfr.  BLILEY: 
—Page  4,  at  the  end  of  line  22,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "As  used  in  this  reso- 
lution, the  term  delivery  systems'  does  not 
Include  submarines.". 

By  Bfr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANK 
—On  page  2,  strike  the  "whereas"  clause  be- 
ginning at  the  bottom  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof: 

"WHEREAS  the  increasing  nuclear  weap- 
ons stockpile  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the 
declining  nuclear  weapons  stockpile  of  the 
United  States  have  not  strengthened  inter- 
national peace  and  security,  but  in  fact  en- 
hance the  prospect  for  mutual  destruc- 
tion;". 

—On  page  3,  immediately  before  the  colon 
at  the  end  of  the  preamble.  Insert  ";  and" 
and  the  following: 

"WHEREAS  the  United  States  possesses 
nuclear  weapons  to  preserve  world  peace 
and  to  defend  freedom,  while  the  Soviet 
Union  possesses  nuclear  weapons  for  a  fun- 
damentally different  purpose". 
—On  page  5,  after  line  23  Insert  a  new  sec- 
tion: 

Sec.  3.  Negotiations  with  the  objective  of  a 
nuclear  freeze  may  not  commence  until  the 
President  has  certified  to  the  Congress  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  complying  with  all  exist- 
ing strategic  arms  agreements  to  which  it  is 

a  signatory. 

By  Blr.  HUNTER: 
— Begiiming  on  page  2.  strike  out  the  third 
paragraph  of  the  preamble  (as  amended  by 
the  committee  amendment)  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"WHEREAS  the  total  number  and  mega- 
tonnage  of  United  States  nuclear  weapons 
has  declined  significantly  in  the  last  two 
decades  while  the  Soviet  Union  has  signifi- 
cantly increased  its  nuclear  stockpiles, 
which  has  not  strengthened  international 
peace  and  security  but  in  fact  enhances  the 
prospect  for  mutual  destruction;". 
—Page  4,  at  the  end  of  line  22,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "For  purposes  of  this 
resolution,  delivery  systems  do  not  include 
submarines.". 

—Page  5,  after  line  23,  Insert  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  3.  Any  freeze  agreement  negotiated 
pursuant  to  this  resolution  should  not  pre- 
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voit  the  United  States  from  such  resemrch 
on  and  development  and  testing  of  nuclear 
weapons  as  may  be  necessary  to  improve 
their  safe  handling  and  to  reduce  the 
chances  of  accidental  or  unauthorized  deto- 
nation of  a  nuclear  weapon. 
—Page  5,  after  line  23,  Insert  the  following 
new  section: 

Sk.  3.  Any  freeze  agreement  negotiated 
pursuant  to  this  resolution  should  not  pre- 
vent the  United  States  from  modernizing 
our  strategic  systems  when  such  moderniza- 
tion is  necessary  to  protect  the  lives  of  the 
United  States  personnel  operating  those 
systems. 

—Page  5,  after  line  33,  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

Sic.  3.  Any  freeze  agreement  negotiated 
pursuant  to  this  resolution  should  not  pre- 
vent the  United  States  from  maintaining  a 
strategic  deterrent  force  capable  of  surviv- 
ing a  surprise  attack  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
By  Bfr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina: 
—Page  5,  after  line  23,  insert  the  following: 
"With  the  sense  of  respect  and  national 
unity,  the  Congress  commends  President 
Ronald  Reagan  for  his  proposals  to  reduce 
land-based  intercontinental  missiles  to 
levels  lower  than  either  the  UJS.A.  or  the 
U.S.S.R.  now  has.  and  similarly  to  reduce  in- 
termediate-range missiles  to  decrease  the 
threat  poised  against  our  N-A.T.O.  allies; 
and  urges  him  to  make  every  effort  to 
achieve  those  objectives.". 
—Page  5,  after  line  23,  insert  the  following: 
"In  the  absence  of  a  bilateral  agreement, 
nothing  in  this  resolution  Is  meant  to  de- 
prive the  President  of  the  Unites  States  of 
bargaining  chips  that  he  wishes  to  deploy  to 
Induce  the  Soviet  Union  to  negotiate  seri- 
ously.". 

—On  page  5,  after  line  23.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 


By  Mr.  COURTER: 

Sic.  5.  Nothing  in  this  Joint  resolultion 
shall  be  construed— 

(1)  to  prevent,  during  any  negotiations 
pursuant  to  this  resolution,  or 

(3)  to  require  that,  in  any  negotiations 
pursuant  to  this  resolution,  the  United 
States  agree  to  a  provision  which  would  pre- 
vent, 

such  modernization  and  deployment  of 
United  States  new  or  improved  dual  capable 
delivery  systems  as  the  United  States  may 
determine  is  required  to  maintain  the  capa- 
bility of  the  United  States  defense  posture. 

By  Mr.  STRATTON: 
—At  the  end  of  the  Joint  resolution,  add  a 
new  section  as  follows: 

Sac.  3.  Until  such  time  as  the  final  instru- 
ment embodying  the  objectives  set  forth  In 
Section  1  has  been  fully  ratified  by  both  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  Unites  States,  nothing 
in  this  Joint  resolution  shall  be  construed  to 
prevent  whatever  modernization  and  de- 
ployment of  United  States  weapons  may  be 
required  to  maintain  the  credibility  of  the 
United  States  nuclear  deterrent. 
—At  the  end  of  the  resolution,  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

Sec.  .  Consistent  with  Public  Law  88- 
186,  as  amended,  no  action  shall  be  taken 
under  this  Act  that  will  obligate  the  United 
States  to  disarm  or  to  reduce  or  to  limit  the 
armed  forces  or  armaments  of  the  United 
States,  except  pursuant  to  the  treaty 
making  power  of  the  President  under  the 
Constitution  or  unless  authorized  by  fur- 
ther affirmative  legislation  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  SUtes. 

—At  the  end  of  the  Joint  resolution,  add  a 
new  section  as  follows: 

Sk.  3.  UntU  such  time  as  the  final  instru- 
ment embodying  the  objectives  set  forth  in 


Section  1  has  been  fully  ratified  by  both  the 
Soviet  Union  and  and  the  United  States, 
nothing  in  this  Joint  resolution  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prevent  whatever  modernization 
and  deployment  of  United  States  weapons 
may  be  required  to  maintain  the  credlbililty 
of  the  United  States  nuclear  deterrent. 
—At  the  end  of  the  resolution,  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

SEC.    .  VBRinCATION  OF  ARMS  CONTROL  AGREE- 
MENTS. 

(a)  Consistent  with  Public  Law  87-297.  as 
amended,  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  require  the  President  to  negotiate 
any  international  arms  control  agreement  is 
the  President  certifies  to  the  Congress  that 
each  element  of  such  agreement  cannot  be 
adequately  verified. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
President  shall  assume  that  measures  of 
concealment  would  be  employed  and  that 
standard  practices  could  be  altered  so  as  to 
Impede  verification. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
elements  to  be  verified  shall  include,  but  not 
be  limited  to,  whether  the  Soviet  Union  may 
or  may  not,  be  testing,  producing,  or  deploy- 
ing nuclear  wtu-heads,  missiles,  or  other  de- 
livery systems.  The  term  'other  delivery  sys- 
tems' shall  be  construed  to  mean  any  air- 
craft, surface  ship,  submarine,  ballistic  mis- 
sile, cruise  missile,  artlUery  tube  or  space 
system  designed  for  the  delivery  of  nuclear 
weapons  or  which  could  be  modified  for  the 
purpose  of  delivering  nuclear  weapons. 

(d)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  requiring  the  disclosure  of  sensi- 
tive national  security  or  intelligence  sources 
or  methods  or  persons  employed  in  the  veri- 
fication of  compliance  with  an  arms  control 
agreement. 
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A  CALL  TO  CONSCIENCE 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OPILUIfOIS 
n  THI  HOUSI  OP  RSPRISKNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  12, 1983 

•  Mi.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
honored  to  be  able  to  take  part  in  the 
1983  Congressional  CaU  to  Conscience 
Vigil  for  Soviet  Jewry.  On  Sunday. 
April  10.  1983.  I  had  the  privUege  of 
addressing  members  and  friends  of  the 
Congregation  Agudas  Schlm  of  Peoria, 
m..  on  the  occasion  of  the  40th  anni- 
versary of  the  Warsaw  Ghetto  Upris- 
ing of  Jews  against  the  Nazis.  As  my 
contribution  to  the  vigil.  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  place  in 
the  RicoKO  remarks  I  made  at  Congre- 
gation Agudas  Achim: 

Rabbi  Tuchman.  Members  of  Agudas 
Achim  and  friends. 

Let  me  at  the  very  outset  thank  you  for 
your  invitation  to  puticlpate  in  this  most 
solemn  observance. 

Those  of  our  generation  it  seems  to  me, 
have  a  special  obligation  to  pass  along  to 
those  who  follow  us,  the  experiences  we 
have  known,  particularly  when  we  have 
been  eye  witnesses  to  history  ourselves. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  tonight  we  have  the 
best  of  the  future  and  the  past. 

On  the  one  hand  we  have  the  sight  and 
sound  of  the  young  folks  from  the  Hebrew 
School  and  your  Congregation  representing 
the  future. 

And  we  meet  amidst  a  Congregation 
which  is  over  90  years  old.  That  Is  tradi- 
tion—the richness  of  the  past. 

The  future  and  the  past— hope  and 
memory— they  combine  here  tonight. 

I  would  ask  you  to  return  with  me  for  a 
few  moments  to  another  part  of  the  past  40 
years  ago. 

Exactly  forty  years  ago  this  month  in 
early  April  of  1943,  Jewish  leaders  of  the 
Warsaw  ghetto  sent  out  a  desperate  radio 
appeal  for  help.  "Storm  heaven  and  earth" 
they  cried,  trying  to  alert  the  world  to  the 
annihilation  confronting  them. 

At  exactly  6:00  a.m.  April  19,  1943,  two 
thousand  heavily  armed  SS  troops  entered 
the  Central  ghetto  with  tanks  and  rapid-fire 
burp  guns. 

By  5:00  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  the 
Nazis  had  withdrawn,  after  suffering  200 
casualities  from  Jewish  resistance. 

But  the  Nazis  returned,  in  full  force. 

After  five  days  of  incredibly  brutal  at- 
tacks, the  Jewish  resistance  still  stood  firm. 
It's  leaders  then  sent  a  message  to  all  the 
Poles  of  Warsaw: 

"A  battle  is  being  waged  here  for  your 
freedom  as  well  as  ours." 

By  this  time,  the  SS  contingent  numbered 
five  thousand  against  a  handful  of  Jewish 
freedcnn-flghters.  Still  the  resistance  went 
on. 

But  by  May  10  "the  Warsaw  ghetto  had 
become  one  huge  cemetery." 


The  Jewish  resistance  fighters  remind  us 
by  their  example  that  only  those  willing  to 
defend  their  freedom  with  their  lives  can 
truly  be  said  to  be  free. 

What  happened  in  the  Warsaw  ghetto  was 
only  a  part  of  a  larger  event  one  so  horrifiy- 
ing  in  its  consequences  that  we  need  only 
mention  its  name— the  Holocaust. 

Volumes  have  been  written  about  Holo- 
caust anything  I  could  say  tonight  about 
the  calculated  genocide  against  six  million 
Innocent  human  beings  would  be  known  to 
all  of  us. 

I  think  it  would  be  more  useful  to  look  at 
the  Holocaust  not  so  much  as  an  historical 
event  but  as  an  actual  presence  in  our  own 
lives. 

The  holocaust  is  a  living  reminder  to  Jews 
and  non-Jews  of  the  need  to  think  and  act 
so  that  the  words  "Never  Again"  have  true 
and  lasting  meaning. 

Anywhere  that  totalitarianism  flourishes 
the  Holocaust— in  various  forms— is  a  possi- 
bility. 

We  have  been  reminded  of  this  recently 
by  the  example  of  a  man  named  M&rek 
Edelman. 

He  is  the  last  surviving  leader  of  the 
Warsaw  Ghetto  up-rising. 

He  now  lives  in  the  Polish  city  of  Lodz.  He 
was  recently  asked  by  the  Communist 
regime  in  Poland  to  Join  an  official  commit- 
tee to  commemorate  the  heroic  up-rising. 

This  is  how  Edelman  replied: 

"Forty  years  ago  we  did  not  fight  merely 
to  survive— we  fought  for  life,  dignity  and 
freedom.  To  celebrate  our  armiversary  here, 
where  enslavement  and  himiiliation  are  now 
the  lot  of  the  whole  society,  where  words 
and  gestures  have  become  nothing  but  lies 
would  betray  the  spirit  of  our  struggle." 

"It  would  mean  participating  in  some- 
thing entirely  to  the  contrary,"  Edelman 
went  on.  "It  would  be  a  cynical  act  of  con- 
tempts. I  shall  not  be  a  party  to  this,  nor 
can  I  condone  the  participation  of  others, 
regardless  of  where  they  come  from,  what- 
ever their  credentials." 

"The  true  memory  of  the  victims  and 
heroes  of  the  eternal  human  striving  for 
truth  and  freedom,"  he  concluded,  "will  be 
preserved  in  the  silence  of  graves  and  of 
hearts— far  from  the  manipulative  ceremo- 
nies." 

I  fully  understand  that  there  are  differing 
views  among  Jews  and  non-Jews  as  to  how 
best  to  address  the  facts  Marek  Edelman  re- 
ferred to. 

But  I  do  think  it  is  worth  pointing  out 
that  this  hero  has  linked  the  past  and  the 
present  In  a  way  that  should  speak  to  all  of 
us. 

Every  civilized  human  being  knows— or 
should  know— the  diabolical  anti-Semitism 
and  genocidal  character  of  National  Social- 
Ism  under  Hitler. 

But  how  many  know  what  Dr.  Julius  Mar- 
gdlin,  a  Zionist  leader  who  survived  seven 
years  in  the  Soviet  Oulag  has  said:  "An 
entire  generation  of  Zionists  has  died  in 
Soviet  campffi,  prisons  and  exile."  and  he 
also  said:  "Since  they  came  into  being,  the 
Soviet  camps  have  swallowed  more  people. 


have  exacted  more  victims  than  any  other 
camps.  . 

I  recently  came  across  a  statement  about 
the  Nazi  concentration  camps  and  the 
Soviet  labor  camps.  The  writer  had  been  a 
victim  of  Soviet  tyranny.  But  he  had  many 
friends  and  relatives  who  were  vtctiras  of 
the  Nazi  camps. 

The  writer's  maior  point  is  this,  and  I 
quote  him: 

"Himmler's  camps  were  camps  of  immedi- 
ate or  one-time  extermination  (Soviet) 
camps  are.  on  the  whole  slow-death  camps." 

The  man  who  wrote  those  words  knew 
from  personal  and  family  experience  what 
he  was  talking  about  for  it  was  Menachem 
Begin.  Prime  Minister  of  Israel. 

I  know  Mr.  Begin  would  agree  with  the 
words  of  another  expert  on  totalitarianism, 
Bertram  Wolfe.  Wolfe  once  wrote  about  the 
connection  between  the  internal  repression 
of  a  totalitarian  state  and  ite  foreign  policy. 
He  put  it  this  way: 

".  .  .  The  essence  of  totalitarianism  is  its 
two-fold  war— an  unending  war  on  its  own 
people  to  remake  them  in  the  image  of  its 
blueprint  for  the  spirit  of  man:  and  on  the 
rest  of  the  world  to  conquer  it  for  the  inevi- 
table and  infallible  system.  Indeed  the  two 
wars  are  inseparably  interlinked:  a  regime 
which  gives  its  own  people  no  peace  will  give 
the  world  no  peace  either." 

The  notorious  psychiatric  wards,  the 
strict-regime  penal  camps,  the  internal 
exiles,  the  humiliations,  the  deliberate  cru- 
elties practiced  against  Jews  and  others  in 
the  Soviet  Union  today  are  not  simply  Iso- 
lated instances  of  inhimumity.  They  are  a 
logical  aspect  of  the  doctrines  of  Marxism- 
Leninism. 

Anyone  who  believes  in  God  and  in  free- 
dom cannot  be  tolerated  by  totalitarianism 
of  any  Idnd. 

That  is  why  the  survival  of  Israel  is  im- 
portant in  ways  that  go  beyond  the  usual 
geopolitical  arguments. 

It  reminds  us  that  if  we  wish  to  keep  our 
freedom,  we  have  to  believe  in  something 
greater  than  oiu-selves. 

I  think  history  will  record  that  the  great- 
est contribution  made  by  Israel  in  the  last 
thirty  or  more  years  is  to  be  an  example  to 
other  nations  who  might  have  grown  weary 
about  defending  freedom. 

We  never  can  grow  weary  of  that  fight. 

Sometimes  we  in  America  get  so  sophisti- 
cated, so  far  removed  from  evident  danger, 
so  smug  in  our  self-satisfied  enjoyment  of 
freedom,  that  we  forget  that  freedom  has  a 
price. 

Israel  has  Uught  us  that  for  many  years. 
In  its  commitment  to  its  own  self-interest,  it 
shows  us  that  we  can  help  others  only  if  we 
ourselves  have  the  will,  the  strength,  and 
the  freedom  to  first  help  ourselves. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  met  with  a  delegation 
of  high-level  Soviet  officials.  They  came  to 
see  me  about  nuclear  arms  reductions.  I 
won't  bore  you  with  the  details  except  to 
say  that  when  the  meeting  was  over,  1 
handed  an  envelope  to  one  of  them.  The 
letter  inside  that  envelope  was  addressed  to 
Yuri  Andropov  and  signed  by  me. 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifie*  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  tlie  floor. 
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It  concerned  a  Russian  Jewish  family 
named  Volvosky.  I'm  not  going  to  read  It  to 
fxm  In  its  entirety.  But  I  do  want  you  to 
know  part  of  what  I  said  to  the  leader  of  the 
Soviet  Union  on  behalf  of  one  Jewish 
family: 

"Tdu  V.  AKiMtorov. 

"Oemernl  Secretary  of  the  Communist  Party, 
"The  Kremlin,  Moicow,  USSR. 

Dkab  Mb.  Skbraht:  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  share  with  you  my  concern 
for  the  Volvovsky  family,  particularly  in- 
volving their  desire  to  emigrate  from  USSR. 
.  .  One  family's  desire  to  emigrate  can 
technically  be  claimed  to  be  the  concern  of 
the  nation  in  question.  Yet  In  a  larger  sense, 
the  Volvovsky  family,  with  their  desire 
simply  to  live  their  own  lives  in  their  own 
way,  in  peace,  according  to  their  values,  in 
the  place  they  choose,  transcends  national 
boundaries. 

"...  In  requesting  that  the  Volvovsky 
family— and  others  in  a  similar  situation— be 
given  the  chance  to  emigrate,  I  speak  not 
only  for  my  constituents  or  myself,  but,  in  a 
sense,  for  all  Americans." 

That  is  what  I  wrote  to  the  former  head 
of  the  KGB. 

I  don't  know  whether  I  will  receive  an 
answer  to  that  letter. 

But  I  know  I  am  glad  I  sent  it. 

A  few  days  later  I  came  across  a  headline 
in  the  newspaper  "SOVIETS  URGE 
FRONT  TO  FIGHT  ZIONISM  ". 

The  Kremlin  has  put  forth  a  front  group 
of  Soviet  citizens  for  the  purpose  of  "fight- 
ing Zionism." 

"Fighting  Zionism"  is  the  Communist 
code-word  for  persecuting  Jews. 

When  I  read  those  headlines  I  thought  to 
myself: 

I  wonder  if  the  Volvovskys  are  reading  a 
similar  headline  in  Gorki  where  they  have 
been  forced  to  live? 

How  different  it  is  for  us! 

We  can  read  the  headline  and  shake  our 
heads  and  become  angry. 

But  when  the  Volvovskys  and  others  like 
them  read  a  similar  headline  in  the  state- 
controlled  press,  they  must  shiver  in  terror. 

I  could  go  on.  There  is  so  much  more  to 
say. 

But  allow  me,  if  you  will,  to  conclude  right 
here. 

I  want  to  leave  you  with  the  Volvovsky 
family's  plight  in  your  minds  and  hearts. 

They  are  Just  one  family. 

But  they  symbolize  everything  I  want  to 
say— everything  about  human  rights  and 
freedom,  about  our  duty  to  work  so  that  nei- 
ther quick  extermination  nor  slow-death 
threatens  human  beings,  anywhere. 

Forty  years  ago  tonight,  as  a  young  sol- 
dier, I  was  preparing  myself  for  what  would 
be  the  Invasion  of  Europe  in  June  of  1944. 

Of  course,  in  1943  I  didn't  know  when  the 
invasion  would  come.  None  of  us  did.  But  we 
knew  that  it  would  come. 

We  eventually  freed  Europe— but  we  were 
too  late  for  six  million  Jews  and  for  millions 
and  millions  of  others,  all  victims  of  totali- 
tarianism. 

There  is  no  way  we  can  go  back  and  save 
those  millions.  But  each  of  us  in  our  own 
way  can  ask  the  question: 

Am  I  doing  all  I  can— right  now— to  pro- 
tect freedom,  to  defend  the  cause  of  the  in- 
nocent, to  preserve  and  protect  the  liberties 
we  enjoy.  Not  only  for  ourselves,  but  for  all 
those  who  would  seek  the  same. 

Am  I  doing  all  I  can  to  give  meaning  in 
our  time  to  the  words  "never  again?" 

Each  of  us  must  answer  this  question  in 
his  own  heart.  There,  after  all,  is  the  place 
where  we  must  speak  the  truth  to  ourselves. 
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I  would  hope  therefore  that  on  this 
solemn  occasion  with  this  service  we  will 
always  remember  and  never  forget  what  it 
was  that  brought  us  together  tonights 
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•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
introducing  legislation  today  that— 
without  added  cost  to  the  taxpayer- 
enables  the  Government  to  address 
the  overwhelming  impact  that  popula- 
tion growth  and  change  have  on  our 
national  economy,  our  programs  and 
policies,  and  on  our  resources  and  en- 
vironment. Sentator  Mark  Ha'ttikld  is 
introducing  an  identical  bill  in  the 
Senate. 

This  legislation  provides  the  Federal 
Government  with  the  capacity  to  more 
accurately  forecast  and  effectively  re- 
spond to  short-  and  long-term  trends 
in  the  relationship  between  popula- 
tion, resources,  and  the  environment, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  To  fulfill 
these  aims  it  establishes  an  interagen- 
cy council  comprised  of  representa- 
tives from  existing  Federal  agencies 
and  Cabinet-level  departments  to 
project  short-  and  long-term  national 
and  global  trends  on  population,  the 
environment,  and  the  availability  of 
natural  resources.  This  council,  by  di- 
recting, monitoring,  and  coordinating 
ongoing  assessments  of  these  relation- 
ships, will  enable  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  its  agencies  and  departments 
to  tailor  its  policies  and  programs  to 
suit  shifting  demographic  patterns.  Fi- 
nally, it  declares  a  goal  of  population 
stabilization  by  voluntary  means. 

In  1974.  the  United  States  Joined  137 
other  countries  in  endorsing  the 
United  Nations'  World  Population 
Plan  of  Action,  a  formal  agreement 
calling  for  each  nation  to  develop  its 
own  population  policy.  Sixty-six  na- 
tions have  adopted  a  population 
policy.  As  we  prepare  for  the  1984 
World  Population  Conference  In 
Mexico,  the  United  States  continues  to 
encourage  other  nations  to  tackle  this 
vital  issue,  and  yet  we  still  have  ne- 
glected to  do  so  ourselves. 

Ignoring  population  growth  and 
change  will  not  stop  them  from  re- 
shaping our  lives.  Only  conscious  ef- 
forts at  every  level  of  Government  to 
understand  them  and  plan  ahead  will 
make  a  difference.  This  legislation 
meets  our  national  responsibility. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation. 

The  text  of  my  bill  follows: 

H.R.  2491 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiue  of 
Representativet   of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congreu  assemt>led.  That  this 


Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Global  Reaouroea, 
Environment,  and  Population  Act  of  1983". 
DonmiGira 
Sk.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  the 
term— 

(1)  "agency"  shall  have  the  same  meaning 
provided  in  secUon  551(1)  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code: 

(2)  "Chairman"  means  the  Chairman  of 
the  Council  on  Global  Resources,  the  Envi- 
ronment, and  Population  established  by  sec- 
Uon 7  of  this  Act: 

(3)  "Cotmcil"  means  the  Council  on 
Global  Resources,  the  Environment,  and 
Population  established  by  section  7  of  this 
Act: 

(4)  "global  population  stabilization" 
means  the  stage  in  the  change  in  world  pop- 
ulation when  the  number  of  human  births 
approximately  equals  the  number  of  human 
deaths; 

(5)  "long  term",  when  used  with  respect  to 
trends  or  impacts  means  a  period  of  twenty 
or  more  years: 

(6)  "national  population  stabilization" 
means  the  stage  in  the  change  in  national 
population  when  the  sum  of  the  numljer  of 
human  births  and  the  number  of  individuals 
immigrating  approximately  equals  the  simi 
of  the  number  of  human  deaths  and  the 
number  of  individuals  emigrating: 

(7)  "person"  shall  have  the  same  meaning 
provided  In  section  551(2)  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code: 

(8)  "population  characteristics"  means  the 
ntmiber  of  individuals  In  the  population, 
and  the  fertility,  mortality,  immigration, 
emigration.  Internal  migration,  age  struc- 
ture, and  geographic  distribution  of  the 
population,  and  the  health,  education,  em- 
ployment, income,  and  natural  resources 
needs  of  the  population;  and 

(9)  "short  term",  when  used  with  respect 
to  trends  or  impacts,  means  a  period  of  less 
than  twenty  years. 

nMOIHOS  AND  POUCT 

Sk.  3.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that— 

(1)  population  growth  directly  affects  the 
availability  of  natural  resources,  the  envi- 
ronment, economic  development,  and  na- 
tional security: 

(2)  continued  unplanned  changes  in  popu- 
lation characteristics  affect  the  ability  of 
the  Nation— 

(A)  to  fulfill  the  needs  of  the  people  for 
education,  training,  Jobs,  health  care,  hous- 
ing, and  transportation; 

(B)  to  maintain  adequate  energy  supplies; 

(C)  to  conserve  natural  resources: 

(D)  to  produce  food  and  agricultural  prod- 
ucts; 

(E)  to  protect  the  environment; 

(P)  to  provide  Income  maintenance  for  re- 
tired and  disabled  individuals,  and 
(G)  to  control  Government  expenditures; 

(3)  there  are  economic,  social,  governmen- 
tal, and  environmental  advantages  to  the  at- 
tainment of  national  population  stabiliza- 
tion in  the  United  SUtes; 

(4)  the  Federal  Government  has  the  re- 
sponsibUlty  for  coordinating  planning  for 
changes  in  population  characteristics; 

(5)  the  Federal  Govetnment  is  presently 
unable  effectively  to  derive  internally  con- 
sistent projections  of  long-term  national 
and  global  trends  in  population  characteris- 
tics, the  availability  of  natural  resources, 
and  enviroiunental  change,  to  analyze  the 
effects  of  such  trends  on  Federal  policies 
and  programs,  and  to  consider  such  trends 
in  planning  and  modifying  Federal  policies 
and  programs  appropriately;  and 


(6)  the  Federal  Government  must  improve 
lU  capability— 

(A)  to  ooordlnate  research  and  analysis 
with  re^MCt  to,  and  prepare  projections  of, 
national  and  global  trends  in  population 
chaiactertsUcs,  the  availability  of  natural 
reaouroea.  and  mvironmental  change,  and 

(B)  to  aiMH  the  Impact  of  such  trends  on 
the  national  aecurity  and  the  economic  well- 
being  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  It  Is  the  pubUc  policy  of  the  United 
States  that- 

(1)  the  Federal  Oovemment  use  all  practi- 
cable means,  including  financial  and  techni- 
cal awirtance.  to  establish  and  maintain 
conditions  which  (A)  promote  the  achieve- 
ment, at  the  earliest  possible  time,  of  na- 
tiiHial  population  stabilization  in  the  United 
States  at  a  level  which  is  consistent  with  the 
maintenance  of  a  high  standard  of  living 
and  conservation  of  natural  resources  and 
the  environment,  and  (B)  do  not  cause 
major  social  or  economic  dislocations  In  the 
national  population; 

(3)  the  Federal  Government  cooperate 
with  State  and  local  governments  and  other 
persons  to  promote  national  population  sta- 
bUlzation  in  the  United  SUtes: 

(3)  the  Federal  Government  encourage 
the  nations  of  the  world  to  achieve  national 
population  stabilization  and  a  balance  be- 
tween population  characteristics,  the  use  of 
natural  resources,  and  environmental 
change:  and 

(4)  the  Federal  Government  develop  and 
maintain  the  capability- 

(A)  to  coordinate  researeh  and  analysis 
with  respect  to,  and  to  prepare  projections 
of,  national  and  global  trends  in  population 
characteristics,  the  availability  of  natural 
resources,  and  environmental  change. 

(B)  to  assess  the  impact  of  such  trends  on 
the  Nation,  and 

(C)  to  coordiiuite  national  planning  and 
decisionmaking  based  on  such  projections. 

PURPOSKS 

Szc.  4.  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are— 

(1)  to  provide  for  coordinated  national 
planning  for  changes  in  national  population 
characteristics; 

(2)  to  facilitate  the  attainment  of  a  bal- 
ance, both  nationally  and.  through  coopera- 
tion with  other  nations,  globally,  between 
population  characteristics,  the  use  of  natu- 
ral resources,  and  environmental  change; 

(3)  to  encourage  national  population  stabi- 
lization and  to  encourage  voluntary  family 
planning  in  accordance  with  the  World  Pop- 
ulation Plan  of  Action  adopted  in  Bucharest 
in  1974  by  the  United  SUtes  and  136  other 
nations,  which  provides  in  part  that  "all 
couples  and  individuals  have  the  basic  right 
to  decide  freely  and  responsibly  the  number 
and  spacing  of  their  children  and  to  have 
the  information,  education  and  means  to  do 
so;  the  responsibility  of  couples  and  individ- 
uals in  the  exercise  of  this  right  takes  into 
account  the  needs  of  their  living  and  future 
children,  and  their  responsibilities  towards 
the  community"; 

(4)  to  assure  that,  in  the  interpreUtion 
and  administration  of  Federal  laws,  regula- 
tions, and  policies,  and  the  planning  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  programs  of  the  Federal 
government,  the  goal  of  national  population 
stabilization  and  projections  on  national 
and  global  trends  in  population  characteris- 
tics will  be  considered; 

(5)  to  esUblish  an  Interagency  council  to 
Improve  the  capability  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  provide  the  President,  the  agen- 
cies, and  the  Congress  with  accurate,  timely, 
and  internally  consistent  projections  of 
short-term    and    long-term    national    and 
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global  trends  in  population  characteristics, 
the  availability  of  natural  resources,  and  en- 
vironmental change;  and 

(6)  to  aasure  coordination  of  the  activities 
of  all  agencies  which  assess  the  effects  of 
the  national  and  global  trends  referred  to  in 
clause  (5)  on  the  national  security  and  the 
economic  well-being  of  the  people  of  the 
United  SUtes.  and  on  Federal,  SUte.  and 
local  policies  and  programs  relating  to  edu- 
cation, employment,  housing,  agriculture, 
commerce,  energy,  the  envlrorunent,  trans- 
porUtion,  communications,  and  services  to 
senior  citizens. 

IHTBWUTATIOH  AND  AOminSTSATIOM  OP  POLI- 

cns,     RxonLATioMs,     AHs    PUBUC    laws; 

AODICT  ACTION 

Sk.  S.  The  Congress  authorizes  and  di- 
rects that,  to  the  fullest  extent  possible— 

(1)  the  policies,  regulations,  and  public 
laws  of  the  United  SUtes  shall  be  interpret- 
ed and  administered  In  accordance  with  the 
policies  set  forth  in  this  Act;  and 

(2)  All  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shall— 

(A)  use  reliable  demographic  research  in 
planning  and  decisionmaking  which  affect 
national  and  global  population  characteris- 
tics, the  Impact  of  national  and  global  popu- 
lation characteristics  on  the  availability  of 
natural  resources,  the  environment,  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  SUtes,  and  the  attain- 
ment of  national  and  global  population  sU- 
bilization; 

(B)  identify  and  develop,  in  consultation 
with  the  Council  on  Global  Resources,  the 
Environment,  and  Population  esUblished  by 
section  7  of  this  Act,  methods  and  proce- 
dures which  will  insure  that  national  and 
global  population  characteristics  and  the 
promotion  of  national  and  global  population 
stabilization  will  be  considered,  along  with 
environmental,  economic,  natural  resources. 
and  technical  considerations,  In  planning 
and  decisionmaking  in  such  agenices;  and 

(c)  make  available  to  SUte  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  to  other  persons  such  advice 
and  information  as  may  be  useful  for  plan- 
ning for  changes  in  population  characteris- 
tics and  national  population  sUbllizatlon  In 
the  United  SUtes. 

POLICT  RKVnW 

Sk.  6.  The  head  of  each  agency  shall 
review  the  sUtutory  authority,  administra- 
tive regulations,  and  policies  and  procedures 
of  the  agency  for  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing whether  there  are  any  deficiencies  or  in- 
consistencies which  limit  or  prevent  compli- 
ance with  the  purposes,  policies,  and  provi- 
sions of  this  Act.  The  head  of  each  agency 
shall,  within  one  year  after  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  take  such  action  as  the  head  of 
the  agency  considers  necessary  to  eliminate 
any  such  deficiencies  or  inconsistencies  and 
recommend  to  the  President  such  adminis- 
trative actions  and  to  the  Congress  such  leg- 
islative actioru  as  the  head  of  the  agency 
considers  necessary  to  eliminate  any  such 
deficiencies  or  inconsistencies. 

COUNCIL  ON  GLOBAL  RXSOURCES,  THX 
ENVIRONMENT,  AND  POPULATION 

Sk.  7.  (a)  There  is  esUblished  a  Council 
on  Global  Resources,  the  Environment,  and 
Population.  The  Council  shall  be  composed 
of  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture,  Com- 
merce, Defense,  Energy,  Health  and  Human 
Services,  the  Interior,  SUte,  and  Transpor- 
Ution.  the  Attorney  General,  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality,  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  the  Director  of 
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the  United  States  International  Develop- 
ment Cooperation  Agency,  the  Director  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  the  As- 
sistant to  the  President  for  National  Securi- 
ty Affairs,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Policy  Development  of  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Science  and  Technology  Policy  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President,  and  the 
United  SUtes  Trade  RepresenUtive.  or 
their  designees. 

(b)  The  Chairman  of  the  Council  on  Envi- 
ronmental Quality  shall  be  Chairman  of  the 
Council.  The  Council  shall  elect  a  Vice 
Chairman  from  among  its  members.  In  the 
absence  or  disability  of  the  Chairman,  the 
Vice  Chairman  shall  act  as  Chairman. 

(c)  The  Cliairman  shall  preside  at  all 
meetings  of  the  Council.  At  least  seven 
members  of  the  Council  shall  constitute  a 
quorum.  Each  member  of  the  Ck>uncll,  In- 
cluding the  Chairman,  shall  have  one  vote. 
Decisions  of  the  Council  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  a  majority  vote  of  the  members 
present. 

ptnfcnoira  or  the  council 

Sk.  8.  (a)  The  C^uncU  shall— 

(1)  assist  and  advise  the  President  in  the 
preparation  of  the  national  population 
change  and  planning  report  required  by  sec- 
tion 10  of  this  Act; 

(2KA)  coordinate  population  research  by 
agencies  and  compile  information  on  the 
current  and  foreseeable  trends  in  United 
SUtes  and  global  population  characteristics 
and  on  the  conditions  causing  such  trends; 

(B)  analyze  and  interpret  such  informa- 
tion to  determine  the  probability  that  such 
trends  and  conditions  will  limit  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  policies  set  forth  in  this  Act; 
and 

(C)  compile  and  submit  to  the  President 
and  Congress  such  studies  as  the  Council 
considers  appropriate  to  promote  the 
achievement  and  implementatkui  of  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  and  policies  of  this  Act; 

(3)  review  the  laws,  regulations,  programs, 
and  activities  of  the  Federal  C3overnment  to 
determine  the  extent  to  which  such  laws, 
regulations,  programs,  and  activities  limit  or 
promote  the  achievement  and  implemenU- 
tion  of  the  pun>oses  and  policies  of  this  Act. 
and  make  recommendiUJons  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  such  administrative  actions  and  the 
Congress  for  such  legislative  actions  as  the 
Council  considers  necessary  to  eliminate 
any  provisions  of  such  laws  or  regulations  or 
to  modify  any  such  programs  or  activities 
which  limit  the  achievement  or  implemenU- 
tion  of  the  purposes  and  policies  of  this  Act; 

(4)  develop  and  recommend  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  a  national  population 
policy.  Including  a  national  policy  on  immi- 
gration, which  will  faciliUte  planning  for 
changes  in  population  characteristics  and 
promote  national  population  sUbllizatlon  in 
the  United  States; 

(5)  conduct  investigations,  surveys,  and  re- 
search, and  prepare  studies  and  analyses  re- 
lating to  national  population  characteristics 
and  the  Impact  of  the  population  character- 
istics on  the  availability  of  natural  re- 
sources, the  environment,  and  achievement 
of  national  population  sUbUlzation; 

(6)  prepare  and  revise  projections  and 
analyses  of  short-term  and  long-term  global 
trends  in  population  characteristics,  avail- 
ability of  natural  resources,  and  environ- 
mental change,  including  the  impact  of  such 
trends  on  the  Nation,  and  report  such  pro- 
jections and  analyses  to  the  President  at 
least  every  two  years; 
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(7)  develop  and  reoonunend  to  the  Preal- 
dent  polldM  and  procrams  which  will  en- 
oourage  flobal  population  >tabillmtlon  at  a 
level  which  is  consistent  with  the  highest 
poastble  standard  of  living  and  does  not  de- 
plete the  natural  resources  of  the  world  or 
degrade  the  global  environment;  and 

(8)  make  such  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  matters  of  policy  and  leidslatlon  as 
Uie  President  or  the  Congress  may  request. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  its  functions  under  this 
Act.  the  Council  shall  consult  with  appro- 
priate officials  and  representatives  of  State 
and  local  governments,  and  other  persons, 
including  persons  interested  in  population, 
science,  industry,  health,  education,  agricul- 
ture, labor,  conservation,  social  welfare,  and 
international  affairs,  to  obtain  information, 
opinions,  and  advice  without  compensation 
or  reimbursement. 

ADMniuniAnvi  provisiohs 

Sk.  9.  (a)  The  Chairman  Is  responsible  for 
the  executive  and  administrative  operation 
of  the  Council  in  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act.  The  Chairman  is  authorised— 

(1)  to  use,  pursuant  to  appropriate  agree- 
ments, the  services,  equipment,  personnel, 
and  facilities  of  other  agencies  and  of  State, 
local,  and  private  instrumentalities,  without 
reimbursement  therefor; 

(2)  to  enter  into  agreements  with  the 
heads  of  such  other  agencies  and  the  beads 
of  any  State,  local,  and  private  Instrumen- 
talities as  may  be  appropriate;  and 

(3)  to  request  such  information,  data,  and 
reports  from  any  agency  or  person  as  the 
Council  may  require  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses and  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  head  of  each  agency  represented 
1^                  on  the  CouncU  shall  promptly  furnish  nec- 
essary services,  equipment,  personnel,  and 
facilities  to  the  Council. 

(c)  The  head  of  each  agency  shall,  to  the 
extent  permitted  by  law,  provide  the  Coun- 
cil with  information  of  the  agency  requested 
by  the  CouncU,  including  suggestions,  esti- 
mates, and  statistics. 

(d)  The  expenses  of  the  Council  shall  be 
paid  out  of  appropriations  available  for  the 
payment  of  the  administrative  expenses  of 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President. 

ARiniAL  RXrOHT 

Sbc.  10.  Within  one  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  and  annually  there- 
after, the  President  shall  prepare  and  trans- 
mit to  the  Congress  a  national  population 
change  and  planning  report  which  shall  in- 
clude— 

(1)  the  current  and  foreseeable  trends  in 
national  and  global  population  characteris- 
tics; 

(2)  an  evaluation  of  the  adequacy  of  avail- 
able natural  resources  for  fulfilling  the 
human  and  economic  requirements  of  the 
United  States  and  the  world  baaed  on  such 
current  and  foreseeable  trends; 

(3)  an  evaluation  of  the  short-term  and 
long-term  impact  which  national  and  global 
trends  in  population  characteristics,  avail- 
ability of  natural  resources,  and  environ- 
mental change  will  have  on  the  economy 
and  national  security  of  the  United  States; 

(4)  a  review  of  the  effects  of  the  laws,  reg- 
ulations, programs,  and  activities  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  State  and  local 
governments  and  of  the  activities  of  other 
persons  on  population  characteristics,  the 
attainment  of  national  and  global  popula- 
tion stabilization,  and  planning  for  such 
change  and  stabilization;  and 

(5)  such  recommendations  for  legislative 
actions  as  the  President  considers  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  policies  of 
thlsAct.9 
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HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OPNKW  JXKsrr 

ni  THE  HOUSE  OP  RSPRXSKIfTATrVCS 

Tuesday.  AprU  12, 1983 

•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Na- 
tion's veterans  were  recently  dismayed 
to  learn  that  a  task  force  of  a  Presi- 
dential advisory  group  reconunended 
that  the  Veterans'  Administration  be 
eliminated  and  its  responsibilities 
transferred  to  other  Government  de- 
partments. 

The  Presidential  panel,  created  to 
report  to  Dave  Stoclunan  on  how  to 
further  reduce  Government  programs, 
initially  recommended  to  disband  the 
VA  and  divide  its  programs  among  the 
Departments  of  Social  Security,  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  Educa- 
tion. Defense,  and  private  corpora- 
tions. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Presidential 
panel  has  withdrawn  this  recommen- 
dation sifter  criticism  from  the  Con- 
gress and  veteran  organizations.  Like 
so  many  other  ill-conceived  adminis- 
tration proposals,  the  elimination  of 
the  VA  may  reduce  Government  costs 
in  the  short  term,  only  to  increase 
Government  inefficiency  and  expendi- 
tures later  on.  The  VA  has  provided 
our  veterans  with  one-stop,  priority 
service  for  a  range  of  programs  intend- 
ed to  ease  a  serviceman's  transition 
from  military  to  civilian  life.  The  Pres- 
idential panel  recommendation  to  dis- 
band the  VA  comes  at  a  time  when  the 
need  for  VA  services  are  expanding. 
Five  million  veterans  are  celebrating 
their  65th  birthday  every  year.  The 
VA's  hospital  and  medical  programs 
are  experiencing  Increasing  demands. 
Vietnam  veterans  continue  to  look 
toward  the  VA  for  employment  and 
training  assistance,  GI  bill  benefits, 
and  for  understanding  and  help  in  ad- 
dressing health  problems  associated 
with  service  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
Join  me  In  miaintainlng  our  commit- 
ments to  America's  veterans,  and 
oppose  any  measure  to  weaken  or  de- 
stroy the  Veterans'  Administration 
service  network.  At  this  time  I  would 
like  to  submit  the  following  articles 
from  the  Washington  Post. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  March  24, 
1983] 

Cost  Task  Force  Urgiiio  Eumimatioii  op 

VA 

(By  Pete  Earley) 

A  task  force  of  the  President's  Private 
Sector  Survey  on  Cost  Control  has  recom- 
mended that  "serious  consideration"  be 
given  to  eliminating  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration and  transferring  its  functions  to 
other  agencies,  according  to  a  six-page 
"working  draft  report"  obtained  this  week 
by  a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee. 

The  report,  addressed  to  J.  Peter  Grace, 
head  of  the  advisory  panel  and  chairman  of 


WJl.  Grace  *  Co..  said  the  government, 
"particularly  in  the  absence  of  future  wars." 
could  divide  all  of  the  VA's  programs  except 
its  hospitals  among  the  Departments  of  De- 
fense, Education.  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment and  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion. 

The  nation's  two  largest  veterans'  groups 
immediately  criticised  the  report,  which  was 
made  public  by  Rep.  Douglas  Ain>legate  CD- 
Ohio),  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  on 
veterans'  compensation,  pension  and  insur- 
ance. 

Meanwhile.  Murray  Sanders,  a  spokesman 
for  the  advisory  panel,  played  down  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  report,  calling  It  "an  early 
draft  paper."  Anyone  drawing  conclusions 
from  it  might  be  making  "assumptions  that 
are  not  valid."  Sanders  said,  "because  it  may 
well  be  heavily  adjusted  on  route"  to  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  panel. 

VA  Administrator  Harry  N.  Walters  also 
tried  to  quiet  the  fears  of  veterans'  groups 
by  saying  "A  draft  report  from  a  voluntary 
group  Is  no  basis  for  speculating  that  se- 
rious consideration  would  be  given  to  elimi- 
nating the  VA." 

President  Reagan  created  the  Grace  com- 
mittee last  June  as  part  of  a  pledge  to  bring 
businesslike  management  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. It  includes  150  executives  from 
some  of  the  nation's  largest  corporations 
and  financial  institutions.  The  committee, 
in  turn,  suptervlses  the  activities  of  more 
than  a  thousand  private  businessmen  in 
"task  forces"  assigned  to  look  Into  the  ac- 
tivities of  specific  agencies. 

Democratic  members  of  Congress  said  the 
draft  report  on  the  Veterans  Administration 
proved  that  the  private-sector  committee 
has  overstepped  its  role  as  a  management 
efflcency  advisor  and  is  delving  Into  policy 
matters. 

The  VA  report  was  written  by  William  C. 
Douce  of  Phillips  Petroleimi  Co.,  Hans  W. 
Wanders  of  Wachovia  Bank  and  Trust  Co. 
and  William  L.  Wearly  of  Ingersoll-Rand 
Co. 

The  report's  authors  suggested  that  the 
E>efense  Department  take  over  the  VA's 
compensation  program,  that  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  take  over  Its  pension 
and  burial  programs,  that  HUD  take  over  its 
loan  guarantees  and  that  the  Education  De- 
partment take  over  all  VA  education  pro- 
grams. Responsibility  for  the  VA's  insur- 
ance programs,  budgeted  at  $6.7  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1983,  should  be  tiuned  over  to 
private  firms,  they  said. 

The  report  said,  "In  line  with  the  general 
theme  of  the  president  and  the  commission, 
we  started  conceptually  with  the  premise 
that  the  VA  could  be  disbanded." 

But  the  authors  said  they  had  not  tried  to 
determine  if  such  a  breakup  was  feasible  or 
advisable. 

The  VA's  extensive  hospital  network  is 
being  examined  by  a  separate  task  force.  Its 
report  has  not  been  made  public,  but  a  copy 
was  obtained  by  Rep.  Robert  W.  Edgar  (D- 
Penn.),  who  chairs  a  Veterans'  subcommit- 
tee on  VA  hospitals. 

A  spokesman  for  Edgar  said  that  report 
recommends  consolidating  the  VA's  172  hos- 
pitals, where  possible,  with  Defense  Depart- 
ment hospitals.  When  that  Is  not  possible, 
they  could  be  turned  over  to  communities. 

"The  decision  was  made  in  1930,  when 
Herbert  Hoover  was  In  the  White  House, 
that  veterans'  programs  should  be  puUed  to- 
gether so  .  .  .  veterans  could  receive  one- 
stop  service,"  said  Robert  Lyngh  of  the 
American  Legion.  "I  can't  see  offhand  why 
anyone  would  want  to  transfer  the  VA  pro- 


grams to  already  bloated  agencies  such  as 
DOD  and  Social  Security." 

Among  the  task  force's  other  recommen- 
dations were  a  reduction  in  the  VA's  field 
staff  and  using  private  debt  collectors  to 
recoup  bad  debts. 

The  Grace  committee  wiU  hold  six  public 
meetings,  beginning  April  15,  to  consider  re- 
ports from  its  various  task  forces  before 
making  a  firuQ  recommendation  to  Reagan. 
Sanders  said.  He  said  leaks  of  draft  reports 
were  undermining  the  process. 

Cost  Control  Survxt  Dkhors  to  Spark  VA 

A  presidential  panel  studying  ways  to 
streamline  the  federal  government  said  yes- 
terday that  it  will  not  ask  President  Reagan 
to  dismantle  the  Veterans  Administration 
despite  a  preliminary  study  that  recmn- 
mended  "serious  consideration"  be  given  to 
eliminating  the  agency. 

Felix  E.  Larkin.  a  member  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Private  Sector  Survey  on  Cost  Con- 
trol, said  one  of  the  panel's  36  task  forces 
recommended  "several  months  ago"  that 
the  VA  be  dismantled  and  Its  functions 
transferred  to  other  agencies.  I^rldn  said 
yesterday  that  suggestion  was  rejected  after 
the  panel  decided  it  was  "beyond  the 
scope"of  its  mandate. 

Larkin's  comments  did  not  satisfy  Demo- 
cratic National  Chairman  Charles  T. 
Manatt,  who  called  on  Reagan  to  repudiate 
the  presidential  panel.  "The  pattern  is  all 
too  familiar,"  said  Manatt.  "A  task  force 
comes  up  with  some  zany  idea  and  at  first 
the  Reagan  administration  falls  all  over 
Itself  denying  paternity.  Unhappily,  howev- 
er, the  Idea  usually  blossoms  into  a  full- 
blown disaster. .  .  ." 

A  copy  of  the  task  force  report  was  re- 
leased this  week  by  Rep.  Douglas  Applegate 
(D-Ohio>,  chairman  of  a  House  Veterans' 
Affairs  subcommittee.  Several  Democrats 
immediately  criticized  the  panel,  and  the 
nation's  two  largest  veterans'  groups  said 
they  were  outraged  by  its  suggestion. 

'This  entire  misunderstanding  is  another 
example  of  the  imfortunate  consequences  of 
leaking  preliminary  staff  studies,"  said 
Larkin.  who  criticized  Applegate  for  releas- 
ing the  report.* 


GUAM  SALUTES  POW-B«IA'S  ON 
APRIL  9.  1983 


HON.  ANTONIO  BORJA  WON  PAT 

OP  CD  AM 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFSESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  12.  1983 

•  Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  a 
special  Joint  resolution,  this  Congress 
recently  designated  April  9,  1983,  as 
National  POW-MIA  Recognition  Day. 
I  am  pleased  that  President  Reagan 
Joined  with  the  Congress  in  signing 
Proclamation  5031  which  also  desig- 
nates April  9,  1983,  as  a  special  day  to 
commemorate  the  suffering  and  sacri- 
fices made  for  this  Nation  by  a  very 
unique  group  of  military  men  and 
women. 

As  one  of  the  cosponsors  of  the  Joint 
resolution  which  sets  aside  April  9  as  a 
day  to  rememlier  our  POW's  and 
MIA's.  I  Join  my  colleagues  here  in  the 
Congress  and  the  President  In  saluting 
those  men  and  women  who  gave  so 
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much  to  their  country  that  we  and 
others  may  remain  free  of  tyranny. 

The  special  plight  of  POWs  and 
MIA's  has  drawn  national  attention  in 
recent  years  because  of  the  Vietnam 
war  and  the  hard  work  of  the  National 
League  of  Families.  Those  who  have 
been  left  behind  are  Justly  concerned 
about  the  fate  of  their  loved  ones  who 
are  missing  in  the  Vietnam  conflict. 
They  have  repeatedly  urged  the  Pen- 
tagon and  the  Congress  to  do  all  we 
can  to  make  certain  that  no  American 
fighting  boys  have  been  left  behind  to 
suffer  at  the  hands  of  the  enemy 
which  would  violate  their  rights  as 
prisoners  of  war.  Whether  or  not  there 
remain  any  living  or  dead  Americans 
in  the  hands  of  Communist  authori- 
ties in  Southeast  Asia  I  caimot  say.  I 
certainly  pray  this  is  not  the  case  and 
fully  support  any  action  by  this  Gov- 
ernment to  seek  the  immediate  release 
of  Americans  from  Southeast  Asia. 

To  this  end,  I  was  proud  to  have 
twice  visited  Vietnam  and  Laos  with 
congressional  delegations  intent  on 
finding  and  bringing  home  the  re- 
mains of  American  servicemen.  I  can 
all  too  well  remember  the  sadness 
when  a  delegation,  headed  by  my  good 
friend.  Congressman  Sonnt  Mondgom- 
ERT,  chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Conunlttee.  stood  in  Laos  nearly  6 
years  ago  with  over  a  dozen  boxes  con- 
taining the  remains  of  our  fighting 
men.  That  was  a  sad  day,  but  also  a 
happy  one,  since  it  was  our  pleasure  at 
long  last  to  bring  these  boys  back  to 
their  families  and  loved  ones  here  in 
America.  I  stand  ready  and  willing  to 
again  travel  to  any  nation  to  help  per- 
suade their  leaders  to  send  our  boys 
home. 

Let  me  add  that  we  here  are  not  the 
only  ones  to  remember  those  who  did 
not  come  home  from  the  last  war.  I 
was  pleased  to  read  recently  in  the  Pa- 
cific Dally  News,  that  a  major  gather- 
ing of  officials  and  former  military 
personnel  will  gather  on  Guam  on 
April  9  to  observe  their  own  ceremo- 
nies marking  this  occasion.  Leading 
the  way  are  members  of  a  ntunber  of 
veterans'  organizations  on  Guam  in- 
cluding the  American  Legion.  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars,  the  Fleet  Reserve  As- 
sociation, the  Army  Retirees  Associa- 
tion, the  Air  Force  Retirees  Associa- 
tion, the  Philippine  Scouts,  the  Wake 
Island  Survivors,  and  the  Chamorro 
Military  Society.  I  deeply  regret  that 
congressional  duties  require  me  to  be 
here  in  Washington  rather  than  on 
Guam  to  Join  with  this  distinguished 
gathering.  But  I  will  be  attending  an- 
other ceremony  on  April  9  at  the  Pen- 
tagon with  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  other  Federal  officials  at  which 
we  will  Join  with  countless  other 
Americans  in  remembering  those  who 
often  made  the  ultimate  sacrifice  to 
their  fellow  country  men  and  women 
in  a  time  of  war. 
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It  is  especially  m>propriate  that  the 
American  people  of  Guam  Join  in  hon- 
oring National  POW-MIA  Recognition 
Day.  Our  island  is  the  only  American 
community  which  has  known  first- 
hand the  horrors  of  war  in  this  centu- 
ry. We  suffered  3  long  and  terrible 
years  under  the  occupation  of  the  Jap- 
anese and  in  a  very  real  sense  the 
entire  island  of  Guam,  this  speaker  in- 
cluded, were  prisoners  of  war.  Despite 
the  countless  horrors  my  people  suf- 
fered during  that  time  and  In  the  suc- 
cessful reinvasion  of  the  island  in  1944 
by  American  forces,  I  am  proud  that 
we  have  a  record  of  complete  and  total 
devotion  to  the  principles  of  American 
democracy.  No  other  American 
community  can  boast  of  such  a  record 
of  patriotism  under  fire  and  I  believe 
that  it  is  entirely  appropriate  that  the 
people  of  Guam  also  be  saluted  for 
their  actions  in  World  War  II  on  April 
9,  1983.  Included  in  that  group  is  a 
unique  group  of  Guamanians  who 
were  part  of  American  forces  captured 
by  the  Japanese  on  Wake  Island  In 
1941.  They  did  not  return  home  until 
after  the  war  was  over— those  who 
were  lucky  enough  to  live  through 
their  experiences. 

We  owe  a  very  special  debt  to  all 
POW-MIA 's  on  April  9.  I  am  pleased 
to  have  this  opportunity  to  add  my 
voice  to  that  of  other  Members  of 
Congress  in  recognizing  that  we  can 
never  forget  those  who  are  mi«i<ng  or 
those  who  have  done  so  much  and 
their  families. 

At  this  point  I  request  that  the  Pa- 
cific Daily  News  article  of  March  29  be 
inserted  in  the  Recoro. 

Guam  To  Honor  POWs.  MIA's 

(By  Toungsoo  Chang) 

Local  Veterans'  Administration  officials 
hope  to  sue  the  April  9  observance  of  Na- 
tional POW-MIA  Recognition  Day  to  locate 
former  prisoners  of  war  living  here  and 
advise  them  of  the  special  benefits  available 
to  them. 

The  major  benefits  of  POWs  are  medical 
care,  including  Inpatient  and  outpatient 
treatment,  as  well  as  money  compensation 
for  veterans,  according  to  Alan  Sinclair, 
Guam's  VA  officer. 

About  117  of  the  island's  120  estimated 
POWs  are  Guamanians,  and  the  majority 
of  them  are  World  War  U  veterans,  Sinclair 
said  yesterday. 

"We  are  not  aware  of  any  MIA's  from 
Guam,"  he  said. 

Although  POWs  from  World  War  U  and 
the  Vietnam  War  have  been  contacted,  Sin- 
clair said,  he  could  not  locate  any  veterans 
imprisoned  during  the  Korean  conflict. 

The  only  organization  of  POWs  here  Is 
the  Wake  Island  Survivors,  consisting  of  35 
surviving  members  among  the  46  Guamani- 
ans who  were  captured  at  the  time  of  the 
Japanese  attack  on  the  island  during  World 
War  II. 

They  were  later  relocated  to  Japan  and 
held  there,  Sinclair  said. 

He  said  he  was  Impressed  with  the  sup- 
port from  Island  leaders  In  what  will  be  the 
first  observance  on  Guam  of  the  POW-MIA 
Recognition   Day,    which   has   been   com- 
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memonted  In  other  jMiia  of  the  United 
8U(«tinoel981. 

"It'B  a  moment  we  should  aU  take  and  set 
aside  tor  these  special  people  due  to  the  spe- 
cial sacrifice  they  made  for  American 
people."  Sinclair  said. 

In  the  10:30  ajn.  ceremony  April  9  at 
Sktoner's  Ptaaa.  Oov.  Rlcardo  J.  Bordallo 
and  POWs  from  World  War  n  and  the  Viet- 
nam War  will  spfilr 

Sinclair  said  the  date  Is  also  significant— It 
marks  the  occasi<Hi  when  the  largest  group 
of  Americans  fell  into  the  hands  of  enemies, 
when  the  Japanese  attacked  and  captured 
them  in  the  Philippines  in  1M3. 

The  POW-lOA  Recognition  Day  commit- 
tee wishes  to  send  out  invitations  to  all 
POWs  on  the  island. 

Those  POWs  are  urged  to  contact  either 
f^TwiaiT  at  47a-74S3  or  the  governor's  spe- 
cial assistant  tar  veterans'  affair.  John  Ben- 
avente.  at  4T3-0002. 

Preparing  for  the  ceremony  are  the  Amer- 
ican Legion.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 
neet  Reserve  Association.  Army  Retirees 
Association.  Air  Force  Retirees  Association. 
Philippine  Scouts.  Wake  Island  Survivors 
and  the  Chamorro  Military  Society.* 


WHAT  ARE  ABIERICAN  CHIL- 
DREN LEARNING  ABOUT  THE 
FREEZE? 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  nxnois 
m  THS  HOUSE  OP  RKPRXSDfTATTVXS 

Tuesday,  April  12, 1983 

•  Mr.  BOCHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  I  told 
you  that  the  Moral  Bfajority  and  a  po- 
litically active  group  of  teachers  domi- 
nated by  extreme  conservatives  had 
developed  a  nuclear  sirms  curriculum 
unit  to  be  used  in  Junior  high  school 
classes,  what  would  you  say?  Or,  more 
to  the  point,  what  would  our  liberal 
colleagues  say? 

You  and  I  know  there  would  be 
weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth,  cries 
of  horror,  and  a  call  for  an  investiga- 
tion. Conservative  political  activists 
dictating  a  war  and  peace  curriculum 
in  our  schools?  Horrors.  But  no  such 
cry  is  heard  when  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association  (NEA)  and  a  group 
calling  itself  the  Union  of  Concerned 
Scientists— presumably  scientists  who 
disagree  with  their  freeze  stance  are 
"xinconcemed"— both  of  whom  are 
leaders  in  the  nuclear  freeze  move- 
ment, are  behind  a  "new  curriculum 
unit  on  nuclear  war  designed  for 
Junior  high  schools  around  the  coun- 
try." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  ideological 
brainwashing,  pure  and  simple.  If  con- 
servatively oriented  political  pressiu'e 
groups  did  the  same  thing  there  would 
be  an  uproar  in  the  House  and  in  the 
media.  But  all  we  hear  is  the  sound  of 
^ence.  I  guess  to  liberal  activists,  all 
propaganda  is  equal  but  some  propa- 
ganda is  more  equal  than  others. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  insert  in  the 
Rbcobd.  "Cxirriculum  Addresses  Fear 
of  Atom  War"  from  the  New  York 
Times.  Bfarch  29.  1983,  and  an  editori- 
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al    "Political    Teaching"    from    the 
Washington  Post,  April  5, 1983. 
CuBKicuLUif  AramsssB  Fbar  or  Atom  Wak 

(By  Gene  I.  Maeroff ) 
For  many  youngsters,  the  possibility  of 
never  reaching  adulthood  because  of  an  all- 
engulfing  nuclear  war  Is  a  frightening  pros- 
pect, much  on  their  minds  but  seldom  men- 
tioned in  school. 

"Recent  studies  demonstrate  that  the  nu- 
clear arms  race  and  the  experience  of  living 
with  the  threat  of  imminent  annihilation 
have  had  a  significantly  adverse  impact  on 
the  emotional  lives  of  younK  people,"  said 
Dr.  John  E.  Mack,  professor  of  psychiatry 
at  Harvard  Medical  School. 

Dr.  Mack's  words  appear  in  the  foreword 
of  a  new  curriculum  linit  on  nuclear  war  de- 
signed for  use  In  junior  high  schools  around 
the  country.  The  unit  acknowledges  the 
fears  of  adolescents  and  tries  to  provide 
some  relief  by  emphasizing  not  the  horrors 
of  nuclear  war,  but  the  choices  that  might 
avert  it.  It  is  meant  to  reassure  youngsters 
by  leading  them  to  recognize  that  war  is  not 
Inevitable  and  that  they  are  not  powerless 
in  affecting  the  future. 

What  remains  to  be  seen,  however,  is 
whetho*  educators  and  parents  see  the  unit 
as  a  balanced  treatment  or  as  propaganda 
intended  to  win  the  young  for  the  cause  of 
nuclear  disarmament. 

Behind  the  unit's  development  are  two  or- 
ganizations, the  Union  of  Concerned  Scien- 
tists and  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion, both  of  which  have  taken  firm  stands 
In  favor  of  a  freeze  on  nuclear  weapons. 

The  scientists'  group,  based  In  Cambridge, 
Mass..  Is  an  advocacy  organization  that  con- 
centrates its  attention  on  the  impact  of  nu- 
clear technology.  The  education  association, 
based  in  Washington,  is  a  professional  orga- 
nization and  union  that  represents  1.7  mil- 
lion teachers. 

"People  may  be  suspicious  of  this  curricu- 
lum unit  and  that  is  a  big  problem,"  said 
Robert  McClure,  program  manager  of 
teacher  education  for  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association.  "But  we  tried  to  make  sure 
that  the  program  was  well  balanced." 

But  the  curriculum  unit  could  turn  out  to 
be  highly  controversial,  coming  as  it  does 
when  Reagan  Administration  has  portrayed 
advocates  of  a  nuclear  freeze  as  working 
against  the  national  Interest. 

COMSKRVATIVK  oBJicnom 
Human  Events,  a  national  conservative 
weekly  published  In  Washington,  has  de- 
nounced the  curriculum  and  Impugned  the 
intentions  of  the  sponsors.  Cliff  Klncaid,  an 
associate  editor  of  Human  Events,  said  'It 
seemed  designed  to  create  a  new  generation 
of  antinuclear  activists." 

Mr.  Klncaid  charged  that  among  the 
dooens  of  resources  cited  in  the  curriculimi 
guide  for  further  study,  "not  one  could  be 
regarded  as  solidly  prodefense  and  almost 
are  intricately  bound  up  with  the  peace 
movement." 

Some  of  the  47  members  of  the  National 
Education  Association  who  tried  out  the 
curriculum  in  classrooms  in  34  states  last 
fall  concede  that  the  unit  may  be  tilted 
toward  an  antinuclear  position,  but  they 
feel  it  can  l>e  used  in  a  balanced  way. 

"There  Is  no  Question  about  it,  the  cur- 
riculum unit  is  biased  for  a  nuclear  freeze." 
said  Bruce  Felderstein.  a  social  studies 
teacher  in  the  Brighton  Central  Public 
Schools,  outside  Rochester.  "But  what's 
wrong  with  telling  kids  that  nucleu  war  is 
wrong?"  Mr.  Felderstein  asked.  "It  is  not 
like  bringing  in  subversive  ideas." 
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AOVAMCI  HOnCE  TO  psuim 
John  Furgione.  a  teacher  in  the  Vineland 
Public  Schools  in  southern  New  Jersey,  sent 
a  letter  to  parents  before  he  used  the  imlt. 
He  told  parents  about  the  curriciilum.  invit- 
ed them  to  watch  it  being  taught  and  of- 
fered to  let  children  go  to  another  class 
during  the  lessons  if  their  parents  objected 
to  the  content. 

There  were  no  such  objections,  and  some 
families  made  a  point  of  following  up  the 
lessons  in  class  with  discussions  at  home, 
Mr.  Furgione  said. 

The  10-part  curriculum,  which  is  to  be 
covered  in  two  to  four  weeks,  deals  with  the 
dangers  posed  by  nuclear  warfare,  examines 
some  specific  nuclear  weapons,  and  dis- 
cusses the  nature  of  conflict  resolution. 
Woven  through  the  curriculum  is  the  propo- 
sition that  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  can  and  should  try  to  resolve  their 
differences  peacefully. 

Much  of  the  teaching  is  done  through 
games  and  role-playing.  For  example,  in  a 
lesson  entitled  "Reducing  the  Risk,"  stu- 
dents split  into  two  teams  representing  the 
United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
teacher  leads  the  class  in  discussing  factors 
that  apparently  prevent  the  two  countries 
from  agreeing  on  mutually  beneficial  securi- 
ty policies.  The  lesson  builds  on  what  the 
students  have  already  learned  about  the  ad- 
vantages of  communication  and  coopera- 
tion. 

For  purposes  of  the  lesson,  it  is  the  year 
2030  and  vast  oil  deposits  have  lieen  discov- 
ered on  10  Islands  in  the  Bering  Straits,  is- 
lands to  which  neither  country  had  previ- 
ously pressed  territorial  claims.  The  two 
teams  announce  their  intentions  by  putting 
forward  chips  that  say  "seize"  or  "cooper- 
ate" and.  island  by  island,  leam  the  conse- 
quences of  their  choices. 

coopiSATioN  wnfs  oxn 

The  rules  of  the  game  reward  cooperation, 
while  bellicose  conduct  produces  a  situation 
that  triggers  mock  nuclear  war  in  which 
both  sides  lose  everything. 

In  another  lesson,  called  "What  Is  Neces- 
sary for  Security?"  students  examine  the 
impact  of  military  spending  on  the  budget. 

They  are  given  30  tokens  and  must  distrib- 
ute them  among  various  tax-supported  pro- 
grams. They  figure  out  and  write  on  the 
blackboard  the  percentage  of  tokens  they 
have  allocated  to  each  category. 

Then  the  teacher  writes  on  the  board, 
next  to  the  percentages  allocated  by  the 
students,  the  real  percentages  devoted  to 
each  area  by  the  real  Federal  budget. 

"The  lesson  was  an  eye-opener  for  them," 
said  Robert  Hlscox,  who  teaches  in  the  New- 
ington  Public  Schools  in  suburban  Hartford. 
In  most  cases,  the  students  gave  far  less  to 
the  military  than  the  Federal  budget  pro- 
vides, and  far  more  to  such  areas  as  educa- 
tion and  health  care. 

The  lesson  may  be  somewhat  misleading, 
however,  in  that  the  currictilum  guide  lists 
"police,  firefighters  and  public  schools" 
among  the  categories  supported  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Actually,  spending  for 
police  and  firefighters  is  almost  entirely 
local,  and  the  public  schools  get  92  percent 
of  their  money  from  state  and  local  reve- 
nues. 

Nevertheless,  some  teachers  who  have 
tested  the  ciuriculum  unit  believe  it  Is  both 
fair  and  an  important  educational  contribu- 
tion. 

"I  don't  think  you  can  find  a  curriculum 
that  doesn't  reflect  a  viewi>oint,"  said  Mr. 
Furgione.  "But  we  should  expect  the  people 


teaching  to  deal  with  broad  issues  and  not 
Just  their  viewpoints." 

Political  Teachihg 

One  of  the  functions  of  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association,  a  professional  organiza- 
tion and  union  of  1.7  million  educators,  is  to 
prepare  materials  for  danroom  use  by 
teachers.  In  the  past,  these  have  been  on 
the  order  of  manuals  on  how  to  improve  the 
teaching  of  arithmetic,  or  the  motivation  of 
students.  Within  the  last  year,  however, 
NEA  materials  on  more  controversial  sub- 
jects have  been  developed.  These  include  a 
proposed  curriculum  on  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 
one  on  extremism  in  American  life  and  an- 
other on  nuclear  disarmament.  The  materi- 
als on  the  dangers  of  atomic  war  were  pre- 
pared with  the  assistance  of  the  Union  of 
Concerned  Scientists,  for  use  in  junior  high 
schools.  Because  both  the  NEA  and  the 
UCS  have  been  leaders  in  the  movement  for 
a  nuclear  freeze,  questions  have  l>een  raised 
as  to  whether  the  proposed  curriculum  is 
biased. 

Last  fall,  the  materials  were  tested  by  47 
teachers  across  the  country.  One  has  stated 
that  because  nuclear  war  is  wrong,  the  ma- 
terials are  Justifiably  biased  In  favor  of  nu- 
clear freeze.  But  it  is  exactly  this  kind  of 
leap  of  reasoning  that  should  concern  par- 
ents. Some  changes  in  the  program  were 
made  after  the  trial  period  and  perhaps  in 
response  to  a  critical  article  in  Human 
Events  magazine.  There  is  now.  for  exam- 
ple, a  section  on  the  alternatives  President 
Truman  faced  when  he  decided  to  drop  the 
first  atomic  bomb.  This  factual  statement  is 
in  a  unit  concentrating  on  the  devastation 
wrought  by  America's  action,  including 
frightening  accounts  of  survivors  who  were 
themselves  Junlor-hlgh-school  age  in  1945. 

The  materials  stressed  the  cost  to  the 
American  economy  of  the  arms  buildup— 
though  no  Information  is  given  on  Soviet 
expenditures  for  weapons— but  the  figures 
are  questionable.  The  children  are  told,  for 
example,  and  the  information  is  reinforced 
by  a  test  question,  that  we  devote  more  of 
our  budget  to  military  programs  than  to 
social  programs.  In  fact,  a  cursory  glance  at 
the  pie  chart  in  the  front  of  the  budget  doc- 
ument shows  that  while  defense  gets  29  per- 
cent of  the  federal  dollar,  benefit  payments 
to  individuals  account  for  42  percent,  and 
grants  to  states  that  include  welfare  and 
Medicaid  payments  are  another  11  percent. 
In  comparing  the  relative  strength  of  Amer- 
ican and  Soviet  nuclear  forces,  the  materials 
show  us  far  ahead  of  the  Russians.  The 
matter  is  surely  delwtable,  but  argiunents  to 
the  contrary  are  buried  in  a  reprinted  arti- 
cle in  the  appendix. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  coiuie,  children 
are  urged  to  write  to  their  elected  represent- 
atives about  nuclear  war,  to  ascertain  and 
publish  the  location  of  defense  plants,  re- 
search and  development  facilities  and  mili- 
tary bases  in  their  area  (why?)  and  to  col- 
lect signatures  to  place  a  referendum  ques- 
tion on  the  ballot  concerning  nuclear  policy. 

This  is  not  teaching  in  any  normally  ac- 
cepted—or for  that  matter,  acceptable- 
sense.  It  is  political  indoctrination.* 
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THE  NEED  FOR  A  CONORES- 
SIONALLY  MANDATED  BIPAR- 
TISAN COMMISSION  ON  MEDI- 
CARE 


HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

atruoKaA 

m  THE  Housx  or  rkpresehtatitcs 

Tuetday,  April  12. 1983 


•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1965. 
with  the  enactment  of  medicare  and 
medicaid,  Congress  established  a  cov- 
enant with  the  American  people- 
access  to  quality  health  care  shall  not 
be  limited  by  wealth  or  age. 

Though  there  is  little  doubt  the 
poor  and  elderly  have  greatly  benefit- 
ed from  these  essential  programs,  ex- 
penditures have  now  reached  the  level 
that  some  suggest  we  must  break  that 
covenant  and  shift  the  burden  of 
caring.  Total  health  care  expenditures 
in  this  country  have  increased  by  500 
percent  since  medicare  was  enacted. 
Per  capita  expenditures  have  in- 
creased from  $211  in  1965  to  $1,067  in 

1980.  The  Government's  share  of 
health  costs  has  risen  from  26  percent 
to  42  percent  with  total  health  outlays 
under  medicare  uid  medicaid  exceed- 
ing $80  billion  in  1982. 

As  a  result  of  these  increasing  costs, 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  now 
estimates  the  medicare  trust  fund  will 
be  depleted  within  4  years.  Current 
projections  are  that  there  will  be  a 
$7.6  billion  deficit  in  1987  unles  the 
program  is  fundamentally  restruc- 
tured. 

The  administration  response  to  date 
has  been  to  propose  a  series  of  short- 
term  savings  from  medicare.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  proposed  $1.9  billion  in 
savings  for  fiscal  year  1984— about  56 
percent  would  come  from  increased 
beneficiary  cost  sharing.  As  much  of  a 
third  of  the  rest  would  indirectly  be 
passed  on  to  beneficiaries. 

At  the  same  time,  we  know  medicare 
covers  less  than  half  of  the  total 
health  expenditures  of  the  elderly.  In 

1981,  total  per  capita  health  expendi- 
tures for  the  elderly  were  $3,140. 
Medicare's  share  was  $1,427.  More 
than  half  of  the  physicians  participat- 
ing in  medicare  do  not  accept  assign- 
ment and.  accordingly,  medicare's 
share  of  phjrsician's  fees  is  decreas- 
ing—from 56  percent  in  1978  to  54  per- 
cent in  1981.  OveraU,  seniors  now  pay 
proportionately  as  much  of  their  per 
capita  Income  for  health  care  as  they 
did  in  1965  when  medicare  was  en- 
acted. 

Clearly,  something  must  be  done. 
The  legislation  we  are  introducing 
today  is  an  affirmative  response  to  the 
critical  problems  which  confront  medi- 
care. We  are  calling  for  a  congression- 
ally  mandated  bipartisan  Commission 
on  medicare.  The  Commission's  man- 
date Is  twofold:  First,  to  make  recom- 
mendations to  resolve  the  short  and 
long-term   financial   problems  facing 
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medicare:  and  second,  to  provide  for 
adequate  and  cost-effective  benefits. 
The  Commission  will  begin  its  work  on 
October  1,  1983.  and  cease  to  exist  on 
June  1.  1984,  upon  submission  of  its 
report  with  recommendations  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress.  The  Com- 
mission will  be  composed  of  18  Mem- 
bers, as  follows:  6  Members  of  Con- 
gress ^pointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House— 3  Democrats  and  3  Republi- 
cans: 6  Members  of  the  Senate  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  pro  tempo- 
re—3  Democrats  and  3  Republicans: 
and  6  Members  appointed  by  the 
President— 3  Democrats  and  3  Repub- 
licans. 

Joining  me  in  sponsoring  this  legisla- 
tion are:  Hon.  Hsmty  Waxmah.  chair- 
man of  the  House  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Subcommittee  on  Health  and 
the  Environment;  Hon.  Edward  Mad- 
iGAN.  ranlting  minority  member  of  the 
Energy  and  Commerce  Subcommittee 
on  Health  and  the  Environment:  Hon. 
Mattbxw  RiifALDO.  ranlcing  minority 
member  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Aging:  Hon.  Ralph  Regxtla,  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Aging  Sub- 
committee on  Health  and  Long-Term 
Care:  and  the  following  members  of 
the  Aging  Subcommittee  on  Health 
and  Long-Term  Care: 

Hon.  Harold  Ford,  Hon.  Mary  Rose 
Oakar,  Hon.  William  Ratchtord, 
Hon.  Butler  Derrick,  Hon.  Ron  . 
WYDEif,  Hon.  Brttce  VxifTO,  Hon. 
DEMins  Hertel,  Hon.  Robert  Borski. 
Hon.  Thomas  Tattke,  Hon.  Gboroe  ; 
WoRTLET,  Hon.  Hal  Daub,  Hon.  Pat 
Roberts,  Hon.  Thomas  Ridge,  Hon. 
JoHH  McCaih,  Hon.  Michael  Bilira- 
KAS,  Hon.  Jim  Codrter.  and  Hon. 
Larrt  Craig.* 


CONGRESSIONAL  WALKAMERICA 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

OP  RKW  YORK 
IK  THE  HOt7SE  OF  REPRESEHTATTVES 

Titesday,  April  12.  1983 

•  iSi.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  commend  my  215  colleagues 
who  will  be  Joining  Arnold  Palmer 
today  at  12  noon,  on  the  lawn  across 
from  the  House  steps  in  Congressional 
WalkAmerica,  the  kickoff  for  the 
March  of  Dimes  national  walkathon. 
WalkAmerica. 

The  March  of  Dimes,  whose  national 
headquarters  is  located  in  my  congres- 
sional district  in  White  Plains,  N.Y.,  is 
dedicated  to  fighting  America's  No.  1 
child  health  problem— birth  defects— 
which  affect  250,000  babies  annually. 

The  following  Members  of  Congress 
have  signed  up  for  tomorrow's  event: 
CoitaaassioHAL  WalkAmzrica  AcdMAHcn 
Through 

ALABAMA 

Sen.  Jeremiah  Denton  (R) 
Rep.  William  L.  Dickinson  (R-Montgom- 
ery/SJ:.  Ala.) 
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Rep.  Jack  Wwards  (R-MobUe) 


Sen.  Frank  H.  Muikowikl  (R) 
Sen.  Ted  Stevens  <R) 

AUSONA 

Rep.  Ekkm  Rudd  (R-Phoenlx  suburba/ 
Scottadale) 
Rep.  Iforris  K.  UdaU  (D-Tucson) 

AMCAiraAS 

Rep.  John  Paul  Hanunenchmidt  <R-Har- 
risan  area.  Boone  County) 

CAUrOKHU 

Rep.  Jim  Bates  (D^an  Diego)  San  Diego- 
Imperial 

Rep.  Tom  LantoB  (D-San  Francisco  sub- 
urbs) Bay  Area 
Rep.  Olom  M.  Anderson  (D-Ix>ng  Beach) 
Rep.  Duncan  Hunter  (R-San  Diego) 
R^.  Norman  T.  Mineta  (D-San  Jose) 
R^.  Edward  R.  Roybal  (D-Los  Angeles) 
Rep.  William  M.  Thomas  (R-Bakersfield) 
Rep.    George    Miller    (D-Contra    Costa 
County,  sub.  San  Francisco) 

Rep.  Douglas  H.  Bosoo  (D-Chlco/North- 
eaat  comer  of  California) 

Rep.  Vic  Fteio  (D-Sacramento.  Northern 
California) 

Rep.  Bobbi  Fiedler  (R-Los  Angeles,  San 
Fernando  VaUey) 
Rep.  Daniel  E.  Lungren  (R-Long  Beach) 
Rep.  Don  Edwards  (D-San  Jose) 
Rep.  Leon  E.  Panetta  (D-Sallnas.  Monte- 
rey) 

Rep.  William  E.  Dannemeyer  (R-Orange 
County) 
Rep.  Alfred  A.  McCandless  (R-Riverside) 
Rep.  Bill  Lowery  (R-San  Diego) 
Rep.     Robert     E.     Badham     (R-Orange 
County) 
Rep.  Matthew  O.  Martines  (D-L.A.) 
Rep.   Carlos   J.   Moorhead   (R-Olendale- 
L.A.) 
Rep.  Qene  Chappie  (R-Northem  Ca.) 
Rep.  Jerry  Lewis  (R-Southem  Ca.) 
Rep.  Barbara  Boxer  (I>-San  Francisco) 
Rep.  Ron  Packard  (R-San  Diego  Co.) 

COLORADO 

Rep.  Patricia  Schroeder  (D-Denver) 
Rep.  Knmetb  B.  Kramer  (R-Denver  sub- 
urbs/Colorado Springs) 

Rep.  Timothy  E.  Wirth  (D-Boulder.  subur- 
ban Denver) 

COIIMECTIVUT 

Sen.  LoweU  P.  Welcker.  Jr.  (R) 
Rep.  Nancy  L.  Johnson  (R-New  Britain) 
Rep.  William  R.  Ratchford  (D-E>anbury) 
Rep.  Sam  Gejdenson  (D-Eastem  Conn.) 
Rep.  Bruce  A.  Morrison  (D-New  Haven) 

DKLAWARK 

Sen.  William  V.  Roth.  Jr.  (R) 

FLOaiDA 

Sen.  Paula  Hawldns  (R) 

Rep.  Michael  Billrakls  (R-Patan  Harbor) 

Rep.  Bill  Nelson  (D-Melboume) 

Rep.  E.  Clay  Shaw  (R-Ft.  Lauderdale) 

Rep.  Don  Fuqua  (D-Tallahassee/Gaines- 

ville) 
Rep.  Charles  E.  Bennett  (D-Jacksonville) 
Rep.  Earl  Hutto  (D-Pensacola) 
Rep.  Larry  Smith  (D-Hollywood) 
R^.  C.  W.  BiU  Toung  (R-St.  Petersburg) 
Rep.  Bill  Chappell.  Jr.  (D-Daytona  Beach 

Shores) 
Rep.  Cmmie  Mack  (R-Saraaota;  Ft.  Myers) 

OlOKGIA 

Sen.  Sam  Nunn  (D) 

Sen.  Mack  Mattingly  (R) 

Rep.  Wyche  Fowler,  Jr.  (D-Atlanta) 

Rep.  Richard  Ray  (D-Columbus,  OA) 

Rep.  Undny  Thomas  (D-8avannah) 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

HAWAn 

Sen.  Spark  M.  Matsunaga  (D) 
Sen.  Daniel  K.  Inouye  (D) 

nxnou 
Sen.  Charles  H.  Percy  (R) 
Rep.  John  Edward  Porter  (R-Evanston) 
Rep.  George  M.  O'Brien  (R-Joliet) 
Rep.  Lynn  Martin  (R-Rodcford) 
Rep.  Sidney  R.  Tates  (D-Chicago) 
Rep.  Richard  J.  Durbin  (D-Springfield) 
Rep.  Marty  Ruaso  (D-Chicago) 
Rep.  William  O.  Upinski  (D-Chicago) 
Rep.  Dan  Rostenkowskl  (D-Chicago) 
Rep.  Daniel  B.  Oane  (R-Danville) 

mSIAMA 

Sen.  Richard  G.  Lugar  (R) 
Rep.  Dan  Coats  (R-Ft  Wayne) 
Rep.  Philip  R.  Sharp  (D-Muncie) 
Rep.  Dan  Burton  (R-Indlanapolis) 
Rep.  Elwood  Hillls  (R-Kokomo) 

IOWA 

Rep.  Thomas  J.  Tauke  (R-Dubuque) 
Rep.  Berkley  BedeU  (D-Sloux  City,  Fort 

Dodge,  N.W.  Iowa) 
Rep.    Cooper    Evans    (R-Nortb    Central 

Iowa) 

KAHSAS 

Sen.  Robert  Dole  (R) 
Rep.  Pat  Roberts  (R-Dodge  City) 
Rep.  Larry  Winn,  Jr.  (R-Lawrence,  sub. 
Kansas  City) 
Rep.  Bob  Whittaker  (R-Emporia) 
Rep.  Dan  Ollckman  (£>- Wichita) 

KKIITnCKT 

Rep.  Larry  J.  Hopkins  (R-Lexington. 
Frankfort) 

LOUISIAMA 

Sen.  J.  Bennett  Johnston  (D) 
Rep.  Undy  Boggs  (Mrs.  Hale)  (D-New  Or- 
leans 
Rep.  W.  J.  Tauzin  (D-Houma) 

MAUn 

Sen.  William  S.  Cohen  (R) 

Rep.  Olympia  J.  Snowe  (R-Augusta) 

MAKTUUfD 

Sen.  Charles  McC.  Mathias.  Jr.  (R) 

Rep.  Steny  H.  Hoyer  (D-Prlnce  Georges 
County,  suburban  DC) 

Rep.  Marjorie  S.  Holt  (R-Aiuiapolis  and 
Baltimore  sub.) 

Rep.  Michael  D.  Barnes  (D-Montgomery 
County,  subtu-ban  DC) 

Rep.  Beverly  Byron  (D-Westem  Mary- 
land/Frederick/Howard County) 

MASSACHtTSXrrS 

Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy  (D) 

Rep.  Barney  Frank  (D-Sub.  Boston/ 
Newton-Brookline ) 

Rep.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr.  (D-Cam- 
bridge,  Boston) 

Rep.  Silvio  O.  Conte  (R-Westem  Massa- 
chusetts) 

MICHiaAll 

Rep.  David  E.  Bonlor  (D-McComb  County, 
sub.  Detroit) 

Rep.  Mark  D.  Siljander  (R-Benton 
Harbor,  Southern  Michigan) 

Rep.  Robert  W.  Davis  (R-Marquette, 
Upper  Peninsula) 

Rep.  William  S.  Broomfield  (R-Oakland 
County,  Detroit  suburbs) 

Rep.  Sander  M.  Levin  (D-Detrolt) 
KimrasoTA 

Sen.  Rudy  Boachwitz  (R) 

Rep.  Bruce  F.  Vento  (D-St.  Paul) 

Rep.  Gerry  Slkorski  (D) 

Mississim 
Rep.  G.  V.  (Sonny)  Montgomery  (D-Me- 
ridlan) 


April  12, 198S 


April  12, 198S 


Rep.    Wayne    Dowdy    (D-Jackaon/Vicks- 

burg/Natches) 
Rep.  Webb  Franklin  (R-Oreenwood) 
Rep.  Trent  Lott  (R'South  Central;  Gulf 

Coast) 

MISSOURI 

Rep.  Ike  Skelton  (D-Independence) 
Rep.  BiU  Emerson  (R-Cape  Girardeau/ 
S.E.  Missouri) 

MoirrAH* 
Sen.  Max  Baucus  (D) 
Rep.  Ron  Idarlenee  (R-Eastem  Montana) 

HKW  JnSKT 

Rep.  Robert  G.  Torricelll  (D-Bergen 
County,  suburban  NT) 

Rep.  Matthew  J.  Rinaldo  (R-Hudson 
County /Suburban  New  York) 

Rep.  William  J.  Hughes  (I>-AtlanUc  City) 

Rep.  Bernard  J.  Dwyer  (D-Edlson) 

HKW  MEXICO 

Rep.  Manuel  Lujan,  Jr.  (R- Albuquerque) 
Rep.  Bill  Richardson  (D-Santa  Fe) 

mWTORK 

Sen.  Alfonse  M.  D'Amato  (R) 

Rep.  Robert  Garcia  (D-Bronx) 

Rep.  George  C.  Wortley  (R-Syracuse) 

Rep.   David  O'B.   Martin  (R-Adirondack 

Region) 
Rep.  Frank  Horton  (R-Rochester) 
Rep.  Henry  J.  Nowak  (D-Buffalo) 
Rep.    Raymond    J.    McGrath    (R-Long 

Island) 
Rep.  Robert  J.  Mrazek  (D-Long  Island) 
Rep.  Charles  B.  Rangel  (D-Manhattan) 
Rep.  John  J.  LaFalce  (D-Buffalo) 
Rep.  Geraldlne  A.  Perraro  (D-Queens) 
Rep.  Charles  E.  Schumer  (D-Brooklyn) 
Rep.  Bill  Green  (R-Manhattan) 
Rep.  Ted  Weiss  (D-Manhattan) 
Rep.  Norman  F.  Lent  (R-Long  Island) 
Rep.  Guy  V.  Mollnari  (R-Staten  Island) 
Rep.  Major  R.  Owens  (D-Brooklyn.  NT) 
Rep.  Stanley  N.  Lundlne  (D-Jamestown) 
Rep.    Gerald    B.    H.    Solomon    (R-Glena 

Falls) 
Rep.   Richard   L.   Ottinger   (D-New   Ro- 

chelle) 
Rep.  Joseph  Addabbo  (D-Queens) 
Rep.  Sherwood  L.  Boehlert  (R-Utica) 

NORTH  CAROLIMA 

Sen.  Jesse  Helms  (R) 

Sen.  John  P.  East  (R) 

Rep.  W.  G.  Hefner  (D-Central  N.C.) 

Rep.  Stephen  L.  Neal  (D-Winston  Salem) 

Rep.  Tim  Valentine  (D-Raleigh) 

HORTH  DAKOTA 

Sen.  Quentln  N.  Burdick  (D) 

OHIO 

Rep.  Louis  Stokes  (D-Cleveland) 
Rep.  Michael  G.  Oxley  (R-Findlay) 
Rep.  Edward  F.  Feighan  (D-Cleveland) 
Rep.  Chalmers  P.  Wylie  (R-Columbus) 
Rep.  John  R.  Kasich  (R-Central  Ohio) 

OKLAHOMA 

Sen.  Don  Nickles  (R) 
Rep.  James  R.  Jones  (D-Tulsa) 
Rep.  Glenn  English  (D-Cordell) 
Rep.  Dave  McCurdy  (D-Norman) 

PDfRSTLVAKIA 

Sen.  Arlen  Specter  (R) 

Sen.  John  Heinz  (R) 

Rep.  Gus  Tatron  (D-Reading) 

Rep.  William  F.  dinger,  Jr.  (R-Warren) 

Rep.  Bob  Edgar  (D-Delaware  County,  sub. 

PhUadelphU) 
Rep.  Austin  J.  Murphy  (D-Monongahela, 

Greater  Pittsburgh) 
Rep.  Robert  A.  Borskl  (D-Philadelphia) 
Rep.  William  J.  Coyne  (D-Pittsburgh) 


Rep.  JtOax  P.  Murtha  (I>Johnstown) 
Rep.  Don  Ritter  (R-Eastem/Bethlehem/ 
Allentown) 
Rep.  William  F.  Ooodllng  (R-Toik> 

RHODE  ISLAHD 

Rep.  Claudlne  Schneider  (R-Provldence) 

SODTH  CAROLIMA 

Rep.  CarroU  Campbell  (R-OreenvUle) 
Rep.  Butler  Derrick  (D-Jobnston) 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Sen.  James  S.  Abdnor  (R) 

Rep.  Thomas  A.  Daschle  (D-entire  stete) 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

POORER.  HUNGRIER 


Sen.  Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr.  (R) 
Rep.  Don  Sundquist  (R-Monphis) 
Rep.  John  J.  Duncan  (R-KnoxvUle) 
Rep.  William  Hill  Boner  (D-Nashville) 

TEXAS 

Sen.  Lloyd  Bentsen  (D) 
Rep.  Jack  Fields  (R-Houston) 
Rep.  John  Bryant  (D-Dallas) 
Rep.  Steve  BarUett  (D-Dallas) 
Rep.  Abraham  Kazen.  Jr.  (D-Laredo) 
Rep.  Martin  Frost  (D-Dallas/Ft.  Worth) 
Rep.  James  C.  Wright,  Jr.  (D-Ft.  Worth) 
Rep.  Michael  A.  Andrews  (D-Houston) 
Rep.  Ralph  M.  HaU  (E>-RockwaU) 
Rep.  Kent  Hance  (D-Lubbock/Mldland) 
Rep.  Jack  Hlghtower  (D-Amarlllo,  Wich- 

iU  Falls) 
Rep.  Kika  de  la  Garza  (D-Mission) 
Rep.   Tom  J.   Vandergriff  (D-Dallas/Ft. 

Worth) 
Rep.  Mickey  Leland  (D-Kokomo) 
Rep.  Solomon  P.  Ortiz  (D-Corpus  Christi) 
Rep.  Charles  W.  Stenholm  (D-Abilene) 

CTAR 

Sen.  Jake  CSam  (R) 

Rep.  Howard  C.  Nielson  (R-Provo) 

Rep.  James  V.  Hansen  (R-Farmlngton) 

VXRMORT 

Sen.  Robert  T.  Stafford  (R) 

VIRGIRIA 

Sen.  John  W.  Warner  (R) 

Rep.  G.  William  Whltehurst  (R-Norfolk) 

Rep.  Stan  Parris  (R-Fairfax  County,  sub. 
D.C.) 

Rep.  J.  Kenneth  Robinson  (R-Winches- 
ter) 

Rep.  Herbert  H.  Bateman  (R-Newport 
News) 

WASHIHGTOH 

Sen.  Slade  Gorton  (R) 

Sen.  Henry  M.  Jackson  (D) 

Rep.  Mike  Lowry  (I>-Suburban  Seattle) 

Rep.  Norman  D.  Dicks  (D-Tacoma) 

Rep.  Ron  Chandler  (R-Redmond) 

WEST  vntcniiA 
Sen.  Jennings  Randolph  (D) 
Rep.  Harley  O.  Staggers.  Jr.  (D-Morgan- 
town) 
Rep.  Nick  Joe  Rahall.  U  (D-Beckley) 

WIBCOHSIR 

Sen.  WlUiam  Proxmlre  (D) 
Rep.  Toby  Roth  (R-Green  Bay) 
Rep.  F.  James  Sensenbrenner,  Jr.  (R-Mll- 
waukee  sub.) 
Rep.  Clement  J.  Zablocki  (D-Mllwaukee) 

WTOMMG 

Rep.  Dick  Cheney  (R-whole  state) 

TERRITORT  OP  GUAM 

Rep.  Antonio  B.  Won  Pat  (D-At-Large)« 


HON.  GERRY  SKORSKI 

or  MniHXSOTA 
ni  THX  House  OP  RXPRXSEMTATIVXS 

Tuesday,  AprU  12.  1983 

•  Mr.  SIKOR8KL  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  brine  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  the  following 
New  York  Times  editorial  from  AprU 
10, 1983.  This  well-written  piece  points 
out  the  seriousness  and  urgency  of  the 
problem  of  hunger  in  America. 

[From  the  New  Toik  Times.  Apr.  10. 1983] 
Poorer.  HtmcRiXR 

In  April  1979,  a  team  of  touring  physi- 
cians who  in  1997  had  found  widespread 
hunger  in  the  nation's  backwoods  and  urban 
slums  announced  that  federal  feeding  pro- 
grams had  eliminated  most  of  the  gross  mal- 
nutrition in  America.  What  would  they  find 
today  on  a  similar  tour  of  the  country,  four 
years  later? 

Item:  Last  month,  the  mayor  of  CHeveland 
asked  that  food  in  Government  warehouses 
be  turned  over  to  the  city's  105,700  unem- 
ployed. Farmers  in  Grand  Forks,  N.D., 
promised  to  send  55,000  pounds  of  macaroni 
to  the  city.  Churches  and  charities  have 
opened  more  than  two  dozen  new  soup 
kitchens. 

Item:  Testifying  before  a  Senate  commit- 
tee, Missouri's  Senator  John  Danforth  said 
the  other  day  that  one-third  of  St.  Louis's 
elderly  needed  supplemental  nutritional  as- 
sistance. 

Item:  Larry  Brown,  a  Harvard  health  ve- 
ciallst,  told  the  same  panel  of  the  findings 
of  doctors  at  Boston  City  Hospital.  They 
studied  400  children  under  age  5  for  evi- 
dence of  poor  nutrition;  three  times  the 
number  expected  were  at  the  bottom  of 
their  growth  charts. 

Item:  Last  year  some  3.2  million  children 
and  2,700  schools  left  the  nation's  school 
lunch  program.  Most  of  the  schools  can't 
afford  to  participate  under  new  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration rules.  More  than  a  third  of  the 
children  are  from  poor  families  and  have  de- 
pended on  school  lunches  for  as  much  as 
half  their  dally  nutrition. 

Item:  In  Seattle,  over  14  months,  the  wait- 
ing list  has  tripled  for  the  WIC  (women-ln- 
fants-chlldren)  program  that  provides  baby 
formula,  diet  supplements  and  checkups  for 
poor  pregnant  and  nursing  women  and  chil- 
dren. Nationwide,  9  million  needy  women 
and  children  are  eligible  for  the  program, 
but  the  Reagan  Administration  budget  pro- 
vides enough  money  for  only  a  quarter  of 
them. 

Item:  In  parts  of  Detroit,  33  out  of  100 
chUdren  dont  live  till  their  first  birthday;  in 
the  Avalon  Park  section  of  Chicago,  the  rate 
is  55  out  of  100.  Nationally,  about  two-thirds 
of  infant  deaths  are  associated  with  low 
birth  weight,  strongly  suggesting  a  relation- 
ship to  parental  poverty. 

Item:  This  week  the  Census  Bureau  re- 
ported that  in  1981  the  number  of  poor 
Americans  was  31.8  million,  an  Increase  of 
2.2  million  in  a  year  and  the  highest  figure 
since  1965. 

Meanwhile,  the  Reagan  Administration 
plans  to  hold  funds  for  WIC  at  $1.1  bllUon. 
with  no  corrective  for  inflation,  which 
means  that  another  hundred  thousand 
women  and  children  will  have  to  be  cut 
from  the  program. 

The  Administration  wants  to  trim  another 
billion,    almost    10    percent,    out   of    food 
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stamps.  And  it  would  like  to  chop  spending 
for  the  school  breakfast,  siunmer  food  and 
child-care  food  programs  by  more  than  25 
percent. 

Presidents  Johnson.  Nixon.  Ford  and 
Carter  could  take  rightful  pride  in  the  find- 
ings of  the  team  of  physiciaiis  studying 
hunger  in  1979.  Given  what's  happening  to 
the  hungry  in  America,  this  Administrati<m 
has  cause  only  for  shame.* 


REMEMBER  THE  EAST  BERLIN 
WALL? 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

opnxmois 
IH  THE  HOUSI  OP  RSPBESEMTATIVB 

Tuesday.  April  12.  1983 
•  Mr.  MICHEL,  lir.  Speaker,  in  the 
rush  of  events  we  sometimes  forget 
fundamental  principles.  For  example: 
Why  are  we  spending  so  much  on  de- 
fense? The  answer  to  that  question  is 
complicated  and  difficult,  but  there  is 
a  short,  easily  understandable  way  of 
answering  It.  We  are  spending  billions 
on  defense  because  we  want  to  remain 
free.  If  that  seems  too  simple  an  ex- 
planation. I  suggest  we  all  read  the 
recent  adventure  of  two  brave  men 
who  know  what  It  is  to  lose  freedom 
and  took  enormous  risks  to  regain  it. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  insert  in  the 
Rkoro.  "Two  Soar  Over  Berlin  Wall 
in  High-Wire  Cllffhanger  Feat,"  a 
United  Press  International  story  that 
appeared  in  newspi4>er8  the  week  of 
April  3. 1983. 

Two  Soar  Over  Berlim  Wall  ni  High- Wire 
CuppRAKGER  Feat 

West  Berlih.— Two  East  Berlin  residents 
used  a  bow  and  arrow  to  shoot  a  line  across 
the  Berlin  Wall,  then  glided  to  the  West  on 
a  pulley  35  feet  above  the  ground  while 
guards  were  not  looking,  a  West  Berlin 
newspaper  and  police  officials  said  Tuesday. 

The  nighttime  escape,  one  of  the  most  in- 
genious in  the  22  years  since  Communist  au- 
thorities built  the  wall  across  this  divided 
city,  took  place  last  Thursday,  the  sources 
said.  An  account  of  the  escape  appeared  in 
the  newspaper  Berliner  Zeitung. 

One  of  the  escapers,  a  heating  engineer 
identified  only  as  Michael  B.,  23,  said  he 
and  a  24-year-old  electrician  friend  con- 
ceived the  plan  on  New  Year's  Eve. 

The  two  men  said  they  chose  a  five-story 
tenement  in  the  Treptow  section  of  East 
Berlin  overlooking  the  wall.  After  carrying 
their  equipment  to  the  house  Wednesday 
afternoon  and  then  waiting  for  15  hours, 
they  fastened  a  thin,  90-yard-long  cable  to 
the  house's  chimney. 

Iilichael  said  he  fired  a  fishing  line,  at- 
tached to  a  steel  arrow,  from  the  attic 
window  beyond  the  wall  and  over  the  roof 
of  a  West  Berlin  house  to  a  waiting  friend. 
The  cable  was  tied  to  the  fishing  line,  and 
the  friend  pulled  the  cable  across  and  se- 
cured it  to  his  car. 

His  friend  glided  the  30  yards  over  the 
barbed  wire  and  the  wall  and  onto  the  roof 
of  the  house  opposite,  Michael  said,  and  be 
followed.* 
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SOO.OOO  FOREIGN  WORKERS 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

orcALirounA 

IH  THl  HOUSX  or  RCPUSSHTATIVKS 

Tuesday.  AprU  12,  1983 

•  Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
^}eaker,  today  I  and  other  Members 
are  introducing  a  biU  to  amend  the 
temporary  worker  provisions  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  in 
order  to  safeguard  the  legal  rights  of 
n.S.  woi^ers  and  foreign  laborers. 

This  bill  Is  Identical  to  the  amend- 
ments I  Introduced  during  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  C<Hnmlttee's  markup  of 
the  Simpson-BCazzoll  immigration 
reform  bill  during  the  closing  days  of 
the  97th  Ccmgress.  The  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  overwhelmingly 
adopted  those  amendments  and  sent 
them  to  the  full  House  for  consider- 
ation, although  no  final  action  was 
taken  on  that  legislation  In  the  97th 
Congress. 

We  are  renewing  our  effort  this  year 
because  of  continuing  efforts  to 
reform  our  immigration  and  refugee 
policies,  and  because  of  serious  prob- 
lems with  the  enforcement  of  the  Im- 
migration Act  which  were  revealed 
during  my  subcommittee's  recent  over- 
sight hearing  in  Florida.  The  Slmpson- 
Mazzoli  proposal,  as  reintroduced  this 
year,  again  includes  significant 
changes  in  the  current  temporary  for- 
eign guestworker  H-2  program  that 
are  of  concern  to  many  of  my  col- 
leagues and  myself. 

The  H-2  program  arose  out  of  the 
bracero  program  during  World  War  n. 
When  the  labor  market  tightened 
during  the  war.  our  Government  en- 
tered into  an  agreement  with  Mexico 
in  1942  to  provide  needed  labor  as  a 
war-time  emergency  measure. 

Under  the  bracero  program:  Only 
male  workers  were  admitted,  generally 
without  their  families:  they  were  ad- 
mitted temporarily:  the  work  was  hard 
and  unattractive:  there  were  only 
minitnui  government  controls  on 
wages  and  working  conditions;  and  if 
the  aliens  displeased  their  employers, 
they  could  be  deported. 

Unlike  many  special  war-time  pro- 
grams, the  bracero  program  continued 
after  the  war.  especially  for  crops 
which  domestic  workers  would  not 
plant  nor  harvest  because  of  poor 
working  conditions  and  low  wages.  Be- 
cause of  the  bracero  program's  ready 
supply  of  chei^.  exploitable  foreign 
labor,  growers  were  not  Inclined  to  im- 
prove those  conditions.  By  1959.  more 
than  430.000  braceros  were  being  used 
in  this  Nation.  But  by  1961.  the  pro- 
gram was  in  trouble  in  Congress.  As  a 
war-time  emergency  measure,  it  had  to 
be  reauthorized  every  2  years.  Reau- 
thorizatlcm  In  the  face  of  growing 
public  outrage  over  the  exploitation  of 
those  workers  was  becon^ng  Increas- 
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Ingly  difficult,  and  flnaUy,  in  1904.  the 
bracero  program  was  terminated. 

The  H-2  program,  that  already  ex- 
isted at  that  time,  thus  became  the 
only  vehicle  for  use  of  nonimmigra- 
tlon.  alim  agricultural  labor  in  the 
country.  But.  the  H-2  program  was 
subject  to  much  closer  Federal  control 
and  scrutiny  than  the  bracero  pro- 
gram especially  with  regard  to  the  dis- 
placement of  American  workers.  As  a 
result,  the  H-2  program  was  kept  con- 
siderably smaller,  and  was  mostly  used 
as  Intended— for  the  temporary  impor- 
tation of  a  relatively  small  number  of 
foreign  workers  to  perform  jobs  for 
which  there  were  no  American  takers. 
Under  the  current  H-2  program,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  has  long  issued 
comprehensive  regulations  to  insure 
that  foreign  agricultural  guestworkers 
do  not  adversely  affect  the  wages  and 
working  conditions  of  the  American 
workers.  The  Simpson-Maooll  bill,  as 
originally  introduced  in  the  97th  Con- 
gress, incorporated  those  regulations 
that  cover  the  labor  certification  pro- 
cedxire.  They  specify  the  measures  to 
be  undertaken  by  the  Government  and 
employers  to  safeguard  the  Job  rights 
of  American  workers— such  as  the 
length  of  time  that  must  be  spent 
searching  for  American  workers,  and 
the  procedures  imder  which  alien  and 
domestic  workers  will  be  employed. 

The  original  Simpson-Mazzoli  bill 
failed,  however,  to  adopt  a  second,  and 
very  important  portion  of  current  reg- 
ulations—those dealing  with  labor 
standards.  These  standards,  which 
have  been  developed  over  the  past  20 
years,  are  designed  to  establish  mini- 
mum levels  of  benefits  that  agricultur- 
al employers  must  provide  for  alien 
and  domestic  workers.  These  current 
regulations  insure  that  the  workers 
are  provided  adequate  housing,  work- 
ers' compensation,  transportation,  the 
Federal  minimum  wage  and  a  guaran- 
tee that  the  workers  will  be  employed 
for  at  least  three-quarters  of  the  con- 
tract period. 

As  Introduced  in  the  97th  Congress, 
therefore,  the  Simpson-Mazzoli  bill 
maintained  existing  labor  certification 
regulations  while  dropping  existing 
labor  standards  that  were  to  be  re- 
placed by  new  standards  to  be  set  by 
the  Attorney  General,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  the  Department  of 
Agriciilture. 

But.  as  the  bill  made  its  way 
through  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, and  as  it  was  reintroduced  in  this 
Congress,  the  certification  regulations 
were  amended  in  a  nimiber  of  re- 
spects—all of  which,  if  enacted  Into 
law,  would  make  It  easier  for  the  em- 
ployer to  turn  away  domestic  workers 
in  favor  of  agricultural  H-2  workers. 
My  bill  returns  the  language  concern- 
ing the  certification  process  to  that  of 
the  current  regulations,  and  maintains 
existing  labor  standards  for  agricultur- 
al workers.  Those  regulations  are  un- 
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derstood  by  all  parties  and  have  met 
the  test  of  time  in  protecting  the  na- 
tional Interest,  the  Job  rights  of  do- 
mestic workers  and  the  rights  and  in- 
terests of  temporary,  foreign  H-2 
guestworkers. 

Specifically,  the  major  provisions  of 
the  bill  we  are  introducing  today: 

Retain  the  existing  statutory  basis 
for  the  H-2  worker  program,  allowing 
temporary  workers  to  be  brought  into 
the  United  States  only  if  "imemployed 
persons  capable  of  performing  such 
service  or  labor  cannot  be  found  in 
this  country."  This  provision  would 
insure  that  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  the  Attorney  General  consider  the 
effect  of  the  importation  of  temporary 
workers  In  light  of  the  overall  unem- 
ployment rate: 

Restrict  the  stay  of  foreign  H-2 
workers  to  8  months  unless  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  has  recognized  that 
longer  periods  may  be  necessary  for 
certain  Jobs: 

Retain  the  foundation  of  the  exist- 
ing labor  standards  for  agricultural 
workers  and  provide  that  workers  may 
not  be  brought  into  this  country 
unless  those  standards  are  met; 

Retain  the  role  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  with  regard  to  the  certifica- 
tion of  foreign  workers  and  the  pro- 
mulgation of  regulations.  It  also  in- 
siu'es  that  the  determination  of  need 
for  foreign  workers  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  be  performed  prior  to 
the  entrance  of  any  foreign  agricultur- 
al workers; 

Retain  existing  tests  for  determining 
if  domestic  workers  are  available  for 
employment.  Congress  has  always  in- 
tended that  employers  should  hire  do- 
mestic workers  in  preference  over  for- 
eign workers.  The  retention  of  existing 
tests  will  demonstrate  that  this  intent 
has  not  changed; 

Insure  that  the  H-2  program  will  not 
expand  beyond  the  Goverment's  abili- 
ty to  enforce  it.  The  record  of  enforce- 
ment by  the  Department  of  Labor  has 
in  the  past  been  far  from  adequate.  In 
1981.  for  example,  of  the  887  employ- 
ers who  were  certified  to  obtain  agri- 
cultural workers,  only  11  (or  1.2  per- 
cent) had  field  visits  by  either  State  or 
Federal  Inspectors.  Of  the  employers 
who  were  investigated  in  1980  and 
1981.  54  and  47  percent,  respectively. 
were  found  to  have  violated  either  the 
statute  or  the  regulations.  Given  such 
a  record  of  nonenforcement  and  law 
violations,  a  20,000-person  program 
cannot  be  allowed  to  expand  to  a 
500.000-person  program: 

Follow  the  recommendation  of  the 
Select  Commission  on  Immigration 
and  Refugee  Policy  that  Congress 
"remove  the  current  economic  disin- 
centives to  hiring  U.S.  workers  by  re- 
quiring, for  example,  employers  to  pay 
FICA  and  unemployment  Insurance 
for  H-2  workers;" 
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Retain  current  INS  regulation! 
which  prohibit  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
from  certifying  temporary  workers  if  a 
strike  or  labor  dispute  is  in  progress 
where  an  alien  worker  Is  to  be  em- 
ployed; 

I^ovide  sanctions  for  employers  who 
violate  the  terms  or  conditions  of  a 
labor  certification; 

Retain  existing  periods  for  submit- 
ting an  v>pUc«tion  for  foreign  workers 
and  for  recruiting  and  accepting  do- 
mestic workers;  and 

Provide  for  a  private  right  of  action 
in  district  court  for  any  person  ag- 
grieved by  a  violation  of  the  act 

The  Judiciary  Committee  Is  current- 
ly considering  the  Slmpson-Muzoli 
bill.  It  Is  my  hope  that  many  of  the 
differences  between  the  present  ver- 
sion of  the  bill,  as  it  affects  the  H-2 
program,  and  the  bill  which  I  am  in- 
troducing can  be  resolved  satisfactori- 
ly before  both  bills  reach  the  floor.  In 
addition,  the  minority  monbers  of  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  last 
year  committed  themselves  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  domestic  and  foreign 
worker  under  that  program,  and  I 
Intend  to  work  with  them  as  well. 

Concern  over  the  potential  expan- 
sion of  the  guestworker  program  is  not 
limited  to  the  cosponsors  of  this  bill. 
The  AFL-CIO  endorsed  my  amend- 
ments In  the  97th  Congress,  sajring 
that  the  SImpson-Mamoli  proposal: 

. . .  Must,  if  it  is  to  have  this  organization's 
support,  contain  language  that  guarantees 
containment  of  the  present  H-2  program  to 
no  more  than  its  present  scope.  To  that  end 
the  AFL-CIO  urges  your  support  for  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee  H-2 
amendments  to  the  Immigration  Reform 
and  Control  Act  of  1983  to  prevent  Job  dis- 
placement and  depression  of  wage  and  work- 
ing standards  for  workers  in  the  UJS. 

The  federation  affirmed  its  support 
in  recent  testimony  to  both  the  Senate 
and  the  House  Immigration  Subcom- 
mittees and  in  its  recent  Bal  Harbour 
statement. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  close  by  including 
in  the  Rxcoro  a  copy  of  a  recent  edito- 
rial from  the  Washington  Post.  The 
Post,  a  long-time  supporter  of  the 
Simpson-Mamoll  Immigration  reform 
concept,  urges  the  Congress  to  resolve 
the  issue  of  the  guestworkers  In  a  way 
that  Is  equitable  to  the  domestic 
worker,  the  alien  worker  and  the  em- 
ployer. That  is  what  I  urge  as  well. 
And  that  is  what  my  bill  is  designed  to 
do. 
[Prom  The  Washington  Post,  Apr.  7, 1983] 

500,000  FORKIGll  WOKKXRS? 

In  a  letter  published  on  this  page  last 
Sunday,  Rep.  Oeorge  Miller  (D-Callf.)  pre- 
dicted that  passage  of  the  Simpoon-BCaBoll 
bill  would  result  in  the  temporary  admission 
of  a  half-million  agricultural  workers  who 
would  take  Jobs  from  Americans.  His  figure 
is  really  Just  a  worst-case  guess— no  one 
knows  with  certainty  what  the  real  numbers 
might  be— but  the  problem  he  raises  is  a 
real  one. 

n.8.  immigration  laws  now  allow  the  tem- 
porary admission  of  workers  to  perform  Jobs 
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for  which  Americans  are  not  available. 
These  are  not  permanent  Immigrant  visas 
but  limited  paies  to  work  for  a  specific 
time  In  a  specified  Job.  They  are  called  H3 
visas  and  are  moat  widely  used  to  bring  In 
agricultural  workers  at  harvest  time.  Labor 
Department  regulations  make  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  these  visas.  Employers  must 
certify  that  they  have  tried  to  recruit  work- 
ers nationwide,  that  no  Americans  are  avaO- 
able  to  fill  the  poslUonn.  that  bousing  will 
be  provided  for  the  workers  and  fair  labor 
standards  will  be  observed.  Between  30.000 
and  SO.OOO  H3  visas  are  Issued  each  year, 
primarily  for  workers  in  the  eastern  states, 
where  they  are  needed  seasonally  to  pick 
fruit  and  cut  cane. 

Growers  in  the  West  do  not  use  the  H2 
visa  program  extensively  because  there  is 
such  a  large  pool  of  Illegal  immigrants  avail- 
able to  fill  agricultural  Jobs.  If  the  immigra- 
tion reform  legislation  now  pending  in  Con- 
gress becomes  law  and  sanctions  are  im- 
posed on  th'^^oe  who  hire  undocumented 
workers,  western  growers  will  have  to  use 
the  H3  program,  and  they  would  like  to  ease 
some  of  the  requirements  now  Imposed  by 
the  lAbor  Department.  They  are  willing,  for 
example,  to  search  for  American  workers  in 
their  own  region,  but  believe  it  is  unduly 
burdensome  to  have  to  look  throughout  the 
country.  They  want  to  be  able  to  bring  In 
foreign  workers  if  they  can't  find  Americans 
who  are  not  only  available,  but  "able,  will- 
ing and  qualified"  for  the  Job.  They  want  to 
be  able  to  offer  housing  allowances  if  they 
can't  supply  housing. 

Labor  organizations  want  to  preserve  all 
the  current  requirements  for  the  H2  visa, 
add  a  few  new  ones  and  enact  the  protective 
regulations  into  law.  Without  such  a 
change,  they  believe  that  a  flood  of  cheap 
temporary  labor  will  take  Jobs  from  Ameri- 
cans. The  western  growers,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  certain  that  tough  bureaucratic 
requirements  will  leave  them  without  work- 
ers at  harvest  time  or  wtU  result  in  skyrock- 
eting food  prices.  Both  sides  have  legitimate 
concerns. 

The  H3  visa  program  is  only  a  small  part 
of  the  comprehensive  immigration  reform 
package  this  country  so  badly  needs.  Tet 
stalemate  on  the  question  could  sink  the 
whole  bill.  House  and  Senate  subcommittees 
meeting  this  week  have  the  difficult  but 
urgent  task  of  reassuring  all  parties  and 
hammering  out  en  acceptable  compromise. 

H.R. 2406 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  with  respect  to  admission  of 
nonimmigrant  workers  to  the  United 
States  for  temporary  employment,  and  for 
other  purposes 

Be  it  tnacled  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of 
Repreaentativet  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congrett  oatenMed,  That  (a) 
Paragraph  (ISKH)  of  section  101(a)  of  the 
Immigration  and  NationaUty  Act  (8  D.8.C. 
1101(a))  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "(a)  in  ag- 
ricultural labor  or  services  Included  within 
the  provisions  of  section  3(f)  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  (39  n.S.C. 
203(f))  or  section  3121(g)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  or  (b)  in  any  other 
labor  or  services"  after  "temporary  services 
or  labor". 

(b)  Section  214  of  such  Act  (8  VS.C.  1184) 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (a) 
the  following  new  sentences: 

"An  alien   may   not   be  admitted  to  the 
United  States  as  a  nonimmigrant— 
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"(1)  under  section  101(aX15XHXil)  for  an 
aggregate  period  longer  than  eight  months 
In  any  calmdar  year,  except  in  the  case  of 
agricultural  labor  or  services  which  the  Sec- 
retary of  Isbor.  as  of  January  1.  1983.  rec- 
ognized require  a  longer  period: 

"(2)  under  secUon  lOKaXlSXHXIlXa) 
unless  the  conditions  described  in  subsec- 
tlcm  (CX2XB)  have  been  met  with  respect  to 
the  emplojrment  of  the  alloi:  or 

"(3)  under  secUcm  101(aX15XHXU)  If  the 
alien  was  admitted  to  the  United  States  as 
such  a  nonimmigrant  within  the  previous 
five-year  period  and  the  alien  during  that 
period  violated  a  term  or  condition  of  such 
previous  admlsrion. 

The  Attorney  General  shaU  provide  for 
such  endorsement  of  entry  and  exit  docu- 
ments of  nonimmigrants  described  in  sec- 
tion 101(aK15KHKil)  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  section.". 

(2)  by  inserting  "(i)"  after  "(C)"  In  subsec- 
tion (c),  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(cXl).  as  so  redesignated,  the  following: 
"For  piuDoses  of  this  paragraph  the  term 
'appropriate     agencies     of     Government' 
means  the  Department  of  Labor. 

"(2KAKi)  A  petition  to  Import  an  alien  as 
a  nonimmigrant  under         section 

101(aX15XHXII)  may  not  be  approved  by 
the  Attorney  General  unless  the  petitioner 
has  applied  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  a 
certification  that— 

"(I)  there  are  not  sufficient  qualified 
workers  available  In  the  United  States  to 
perform  the  labor  or  services  Involved  In  the 
petition,  and 

"(II)  the  employment  of  the  alien  In  such 
labor  or  services  will  not  adversely  affect 
the  wages  and  working  ctmdltions  of  work- 
ers in  the  United  States  similarly  employed, 
and  such  certification  has  been  issued. 

"(U)  After  the  Attorney  General  has  ap- 
proved petitions  in  a  flacal  year  for  a 
number  of  nonimmigrant  workers  classified 
under  section  lOKaXlSXHXU)  equal  to  the 
number  of  such  workers  for  whom  petitions 
were  approved  in  fiscal  year  1982,  the  Attor- 
ney General  may  not  approve  any  addlUiHi- 
al  such  petitions  for  such  workers  In  the 
fiscal  year  unless  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has 
certified  In  writing  to  the  Attorney  General 
and  to  the  Congress  that  there  are  suffi- 
cient funds  and  personnel  available  to  ade- 
quately enforce  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section. 

"(Ill)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  require 
by  regulation,  as  a  condition  of  issuing  the 
certification,  the  payment  of  a  fee  to  recov- 
er the  reasonable  costs  of  processing  appli- 
cations for  certification.  Such  fees  and  all 
penalties  collected  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion shaU  be  applied  toward  reimbursement 
of  the  costs  of  processing  applications  for 
certifications  under  this  subsection,  of 
making  determinations  of  violations  of  this 
subsection,  and  of  assessing  and  coUectIng 
such  p«ialtles. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  of  liSbor  shall  ensure 
that  the  following  conditions  are  met  with 
respect  to  employment  of  a  nonimmigrant 
worker  under  secUon  lOKaKlSXHXUXa) 
and  eligible  IndividiuUs  in  the  Job  opportiml- 
ty  for  which  a  certification  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  is  sought: 

"(1)  The  employer  will  provide  adequate 
and  safe  housing  without  charge  to  the 
worker. 

"(11)  If  the  employment  is  not  covered  by 
State  workers'  compensation  law,  the  em- 
ployer will  provide,  at  no  cost  to  the  worker, 
insurance  covering  injury  and  disease  arts- 
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ing  out  of  and  tn  the  course  of  the  worker's 
emptoyment  which  will  provide  benefits  at 
least  equal  to  thoae  provided  under  the 
State  workna'  compensation  law  for 
comparable  employment 

"(ill)  The  employer  will  provide,  without 
cost  to  the  worker,  or  reimburse  the  worker 
for  the  cost  of  all  tools,  supplies,  and  equip- 
ment required  for  the  worker  to  perform 
the  duties  assigned. 

"(iv)  The  employer  will  provide  three 
meals  a  day  or.  where  under  prevailing  prac- 
tice or  long-staiuUng  arrangement  at  the  es- 
tablishment workers  prepare  their  meals, 
will  furnish  fr«^  convenient,  and  safe  cook- 
ing and  kitchen  facilities.  Where  the  em- 
ployer provides  such  meals,  the  Job  offer 
must  state  the  reasonable  cost  to  the  worker 
of  such  meals. 

"(VXD  The  onployer  will  provide  or  pay 
for  transportation  and  daily  subsistence 
(ocmsistent  with  clause  (iv))  from  the  place 
from  which  the  worker,  without  intervening 
employment,  will  come  to  work  for  the  em- 
ployer, to  the  place  of  onployment 

"(II)  The  employer  will  provide  safe  and 
adequate  transportation  between  the  work- 
er's living  quarter  and  the  employer's  work 
site  without  cost  to  the  worker. 

"(vi)  The  employer  guarantees  to  offer 
the  worker  employment  for  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  the  workdays  of  the  total  period 
during  which  the  work  contract  and  all  ex- 
tensions thereof  are  in  effect. 

"(vii)  The  employer  wiU  keep  accurate  and 
adequate  records  with  respect  to  the  work- 
er's earnings. 

"(viii)  The  employer  will  furnish  to  the 
worker  at  or  before  each  payday  written 
statements  including  information  on  the 
worker's  wages  and  deductions  taken  from 


"(ixXI)  The  employer  must  pay  a  wage 
rate  which  will  not  adversely  affect  the 
wages  and  working  conditions  of  similarly 
employed  eligible  individuals. 

"(II)  The  employer  must  not  discriminate 
in  the  wage  rate  ;»id  between  United  States 
and  foreign  workers  who  are  engaged  in  the 
same  tasks. 

"(Ill)  If  the  worker  will  be  paid  on  a  piece 
rate  basis,  the  piece  rate  will  be  designed  to 
produce  average  hourly  earnings  at  least 
equal  to  the  wage  rate  described  In  sub- 
clause (I)  and  will  be  based  on  a  schedule, 
established  and  periodically  published  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  containing  the 
normal  hourly  piece  rate  of  production  of 
an  average  United  States  worker  employed 
in  the  field  of  production  of  agricultural 
labor  or  services  concerned. 

"(X)  The  employer  must  provide  for  pay- 
ment of  wages  not  less  frequently  than  bi- 
weekly or  at  such  more  frequent  intervals  as 
may  be  the  prevailing  practice  in  the  em- 
ployment area. 

"(xi)  If  the  coat  of  such  transportation 
and  subsistence  described  in  clause  (vKI)  is 
deducted  from  the  wages  of  a  worker,  the 
worker  shall  be  reimbursed  the  amount  so 
deducted  upon  the  worker's  completion  of 
SO  percent  of  the  worker's  contract  period. 

"(xii)  The  employer  must  provide  the 
worker  with  a  copy  of  the  work  contract  be- 
tween the  employer  and  the  employee, 
which  contract  shall  contain  all  of  the  infor- 
mation pertaining  to  the  requirements  set 
forth  in  regulations  Issued  under  this  para- 
graph. 

In  addition,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
ensure  that  the  employer  shall  pay  each 
nonimmigrant  worker  under  section 
lOl(aXlSXHXUKa).  at  the  end  of  the  con- 
tract period,  an  additional  amount  equal  to 
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the  amount  of  taxes  that  the  employer 
would  have  paid  under  the  Federal  Insur- 
ance Contributions  Act  and  under  the  Fed- 
eral Unonployment  Tax  Act  with  respect  to 
the  employment  of  that  worker  If  such  em- 
ployment were  Included  In  the  definition  of 
employment  for  purposes  of  the  Imposition 
of  such  taxes. 

"(CXI)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  may  not 
issue  a  certification  under  subparagraph  (A) 
if  a  strike  or  other  labor  dispute  Involving  a 
work  stoppage  or  layoff  of  employees  is  In 
progress  in  the  occupation  and  at  the  place 
the  alien  is  to  be  employed.  If,  after  such  a 
certification  is  issued  and  during  the  period 
of  the  certification,  such  a  strike  or  other 
labor  dispute  occurs,  the  certification  shall 
be  automatically  suspended  while  such 
strike  or  labor  dispute  is  in  progress. 

"(li)  The  Secretary  of  I^bor  may  not  issue 
a  certification  under  subparagraph  (A)  with 
respect  to  an  employer  if  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  has  determined,  after  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  a  hearing,  that  the  employer 
has  not  complied  with  the  terms  of  a  labor 
certification,  or.  if  the  Secretary  has  as- 
sessed a  civil  penalty  for  failure  to  comply 
with  such  a  term,  that  the  employer  has 
failed  to  pay  the  penalty.  No  employer  may 
be  denied  certification  under  this  clause  for 
more  than  three  years  for  any  violation  de- 
scribed in  such  clause. 

"(SKA)  In  the  case  of  an  application  for  a 
labor  certification  for  a  nonimmigrant  de- 
scribed in  section  101(aX15)(Hxnxa>- 

"(1)  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  require 
that  the  application  be  filed  at  least  80  days 
before  the  first  date  the  employer  requires 
the  labor  or  services  of  the  alien; 

"(11)  the  employer  shall  be  notified  in  writ- 
ing promptly  after  the  date  of  filing  if  the 
applications  does  not  meet  the  standards 
(other  than  that  described  In  paragraph 
(aXAXlXD)  for  approval  and  If  It  does  not, 
such  notice  shall  include  the  reasons  there- 
for and  permit  the  employer  an  opportunity 
to  resubmit  promptly  a  modified  application 
for  approval:  and 

"(ill)  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  make, 
not  later  thar  20  days  before  the  date  such 
labor  or  services  are  first  required  to  be  per- 
formed, the  certification  described  in  para- 
graph (2KAKi)  if  the  employer  has  complied 
with  criteria  for  certification,  including  cri- 
teria for  a  recruitment  period  of  at  least  60 
days  for  eligible  individuals  as  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary,  and  if  the  employer  does  not 
actually  have,  or  has  not  been  provided  with 
referrals  of,  qualified  eligible  individuals 
who  have  Indicated  their  availability  to  per- 
form such  labor  or  services  on  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  a  Job  offer  which  meets 
the  requirements  of  the  Secretary,  except 
that  the  terms  of  such  a  labor  certification 
remain  effective  only  if  the  employer  con- 
tinues to  accept  for  employment,  until  50 
percent  of  the  period  of  the  work  contract 
for  which  the  certification  was  issued  has 
elapsed,  qualified  eligible  Individiials  who 
m>ply  or  are  referred  to  the  employer. 
The  failure  to  provide  timely  notice  under 
clause  (it)  does  not  preclude  denial  of  an  ap- 
plication based  on  a  standard  described  in 
that  clause. 

"(B)  A  petition  to  Import  an  alien  as  an 
nonimmigrant  described  In  section 
lOKaXlSXHKliXa),  and  an  application  for  a 
labor  certification  with  respect  to  such  an 
alien,  may  be  filed  by  an  association  repre- 
senting agricultural  producers  which  use  ag- 
ricultural labor  or  services.  The  filing  of 
such  a  petition  or  application  on  a  member's 

or  user's  behalf  does  not  relieve  the  member 
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or  user  of  any  liability  under  this  subaec- 
tion. 

"(CXI)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shaU  pro- 
vide for  an  expedited  procedure  for  the 
review  of  a  denial  of  certification  under 
paragraph  (2XAXi). 

"(11)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shaU  expedi- 
tiously, but  in  no  case  later  than  72  hours 
after  the  time  a  new  determination  Is  re- 
quested, make  a  new  determination  on  the 
request  for  certification  in  the  case  of  im- 
porting a  nonimmigrant  described  in  section 
lOKaXlSXHKUKa)  if  qualified  eligible  indl- 
vidvuUs  are  not  actually  available  at  the 
time  such  labor  or  services  are  required  and 
a  certification  was  denied  in  whole  or  in 
part  because  of  the  availability  of  qualified 
eligible  Indivlduata.  If  the  employer  asserts 
that  any  eligible  individuals  who  have  been 
referred  are  not  qualified  or  available,  the 
burden  of  proof  is  on  the  employer  to  estab- 
lish that  the  individuals  referred  are  not  ac- 
tually available  or  are  not  qualified  because 
of  employment-related  reasons  as  shown  by 
their  Job  performance.  In  determining 
whether  or  not  an  Individual  referred  is 
qualified,  the  individual's  initial  level  of  pro- 
ficiency or  productivity  shall  not  be  a  basis 
for  establishing  that  the  Individual  is  not 
qualified. 

"(D)  For  purposes  of  this  paragr^h.  the 
term  'eligible  individual'  means,  with  re- 
spect to  employment,  an  individual  who  Is 
(i)  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  (U)  an 
alien  lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  resi- 
dence, or  (ill)  an  alien  who  is  authorized  to 
be  so  employed  by  this  Act  or  by  the  Attor- 
ney Oeneral. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Attorney  General,  shall  annu- 
ally report  to  the  Congress  on  the  certifica- 
tions provided  under  this  subsection,  the 
Impact  of  aliens  admitted  pursaunt  to  such 
certifications  on  labor  conditions  in  the 
United  States,  and  on  compliance  of  em- 
ployers and  nonimmigrants  with  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  such  nonimmigrants'  ad- 
mission to  the  United  States. 

"(5)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  each  fiscal  year,  beginning  with 
fiscal  year  1984,  $10,000,000  for  the  piur- 
poses  (A)  of  recruiting  domestic  workers  for 
temporary  labor  and  services  which  might 
otherwise  be  performed  by  nonimmigrants 
described  in  section  lOKaXlSKHKil),  and 
(B)  of  monitoring  terms  and  conditions 
under  which  such  nonimmigrants  (and  do- 
mestic workers  employed  by  the  same  em- 
ployers) are  employed  in  the  United  States. 
The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  authorized  to 
take  such  actions,  including  imposing  appro- 
priate penalties  and  seeking  appropriate  in- 
junctive relief  and  specific  performance  of 
contractual  obligations,  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  employer  compliance  with  terms 
and  conditions  of  employment  under  this 
subsection. 

"(6)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  each  fiscal  year,  beginning  with 
fiscal  year  1984,  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  make  determinations  and 
certifications  under  this  subsection  and 
under  section  212(a)(14). 

"(7)  Any  person  aggrieved  by  a  violation 
of  this  section  or  any  regulation  under  this 
section  with  respect  to  aliens  classified  as 
nonimmigrant  workers  under  section 
lOKaXlSXHXii)  may  file  suit  in  any  district 
court  of  the  United  SUtes  having  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  parties,  without  respect  to  the 
amount  in  controversy  and  without  regard 
to  the  citizenship  of  the  parties  and  without 
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regard  to  exhaustion  of  any  alternative  ad- 
mlniatrmtlve  remedies.". 

8k.  3.  (a)  "The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  ap^  to  peUtlons  and  applications  filed 
under  section  314(c)  of  the  Immlgratioo  and 
Nattonallty  Act  on  or  after  the  first  day  of 
the  fourth  month  beginning  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  (herelnaiter  in 
this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "effective  date"). 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Attorney  Oeneral.  shall  issue 
regulations  Implementing  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Act.  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  final  regulations  im- 
plementing the  amendments  made  by  tills 
Act  shall  first  be  Issued,  on  an  interim  or 
other  basis,  not  later  than  the  effective 
date. 

Sk.  3.  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  in  consul- 
tation with  the  Attorney  Oeneral,  shall 
report  to  the  Congress  not  later  than  18 
months  after  the  effective  date  on  recom- 
mendatltms  for  Improvements  in  the  tempo- 
rary alien  worker  program  amended  by  this 
Act.  including  recommendations— 

(1)  improving  the  timeliness  of  decisions 
regarding  admission  of  temporary  foreign 
workers  under  the  program, 

(2)  removing  any  current  economic  disin- 
cenUves  to  hiring  United  SUtes  citizens  or 
permanent  resident  aliens  where  temporary 
foreign  workers  have  been  requested,  and 

(3)  improving  the  cooperation  among  gov- 
ernment agencies,  employers,  employer  as- 
sociations, workers,  unions,  and  other 
worker  associations  to  end  the  dependence 
of  any  Industry  on  a  constant  supply  of  tem- 
porary foreign  workers. 

Ssc.  4.  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
President  should  establish  an  advisory  com- 
mission which  shall  consult  with  the  Oov- 
emment  of  Mexico  and  advise  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  regarding  the  operation  of  the 
alien  temporary  worker  program  established 
under  section  214(c)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.* 


SUPPORT  FOR  AMERICAN 
SPECIALTY  STEEL 


HON.  JOE  KOLTER 

or  PEIIMSYI.VAHU 

IM  THE  HOD8E  OF  REPRZSENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  12.  1983 

•  Mr.  KOLTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Tuesday  I  had  the  opportunity  of  tes- 
tifying before  the  U.S.  International 
Trade  Commission  at  hearings  to  rec- 
ommend a  remedy  to  the  damage 
caused  to  the  specialty  steel  industry 
by  illegal  foreign  trade  practices. 

I  am  proud  to  share  my  remarks  to 
the  rrc  Commissioners  with  my  col- 
leagues. I  would  also  encourage  the 
Congress  to  closely  monitor  this  im- 
portant trade  issue. 

STATncnr  or  U.S.  Representative  Joseph 
P.  KoLTia  OH  Behalp  op  the  Specialty 
Steel  Iitoostht  or  the  United  States 
Distinguished  Chairman  and  Commission- 
ers. I  am  Joseph  P.  Kolter,  and  I  represent 
the  Fourth  Congressional  District  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. My  district  is  populated  by  people 
whose  livelihood  depends  upon  the  health 
and  viability  of  the  specialty  steel  industry. 
Before  continuing,  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  I  understand  that  this  entire  case  is 
unique  in  that  it  represents  the  first  time 
Section  301  and  Section  301  InvestlgaUons 
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have  lieen  linked  together.  Several  days  ago 
this  Commission  concluded  that  four  major 
product  lines  within  the  industry  had  been 
injured.  Today  the  Commission  will  hear 
remedy  proposals  from  a  number  of  quali- 
fied witnesses  with  experience  in  the  eco- 
nomic and  legal  aspects  of  this  case.  I  am 
here  to  express  my  support  for  the  remedies 
that  will  be  advanced  by  this  embattled  in- 
dustry. Secondly,  I  appear  as  the  advocate 
for  the  families  in  my  district  who  are  suf- 
fering at  the  hands  of  foreign  governments 
that  have  chosen  to  violate  established 
trade  laws. 

The  specialty  industry  will  shortly  offer 
several  proposals  for  relief.  Most  significant 
Is  the  industry's  call  for  quantitative  import 
restrictions  for  the  maximum  period  permit- 
ted by  law.  Such  restrictions,  if  enforced, 
should  sufficiently  reduce  the  volume  of  im- 
ports as  to  provide  market  stability  and  In- 
still the  necessary  confidence  the  Industry 
requires  to  maintain  its  aidmowledged  high 
rate  of  Investing  in  capital  equipment,  re- 
search, and  development. 

Having  been  an  accountant  before  enter- 
ing the  public  sector,  I  appreciate  the  diffi- 
culties Involved  in  planning  a  company's 
future.  A  capital  and  technology  Intensive 
industry  such  as  specialty  steel  requires  at 
least  five  years  for  meaningful  and  effective 
plans  to  be  formulated  and  executed.  Thus, 
for  any  import  relief  program  to  provide 
concrete  results,  it  must  be  extended  over 
the  full  five  year  period. 

Let  me  add  that  several  years  ago .  this 
Commission  recommended  in  the  previous 
"escape  clause"  case  that  a  five  year  Import 
restraint  period  was  necessary  to  facUiUte 
implementation  of  an  effective  relief  pro- 
gram. During  the  three  year  Import  relief 
period  that  was  subsequently  granted  by  the 
President,  this  industry  made  a  serious 
effort  to  improve  its  competitiveness. 
Modem  and  cost-effective  equipment  was 
installed  at  plants  across  the  nation. 

I  would  like  to  cite  Just  one  example. 
During  that  three  year  window  of  opportu- 
nity, Armco  decided  to  install  a  second  con- 
tinuous caster  at  Its  Butler,  PA  works,  locat- 
ed in  my  district.  The  fact  tiiat  Import  relief 
had  been  granted  surely  played  a  role  in 
that  multi-million  dollar  decision.  Even  in 
the  face  of  Increased  imports  the  company 
is  wrapping  up  another  modernization 
project  at  the  Butler  Works  this  year. 

Based  on  what  this  industry  has  accom- 
plished during  the  previous  Import  relief 
period  and  bearing  In  mind  that  the  indus- 
try is  the  world  leader  in  technology  and 
cost-efficiency,  I  am  confident  that  the  in- 
dustry will  not  grow  complacent  for  five 
years.  But.  rather  this  industry  will  actively 
and  aggressively  solidify  and  tn^int^tn  its 
position  of  world  leadership. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  failed  to  focus  your 
attention  on  the  human  hardships  that  ac- 
company this  industry's  problems.  Just  as 
specialty  steel  companies  have  little  control 
over  damage  caused  by  illegal  Imports,  the 
families  of  specialty  steel  workers  have  vir- 
tually no  control  over  their  future  when 
their  principal  means  of  support  is  laid-off. 

Unemployment  must  be  experienced  to  be 
imderstood.  Often  those  of  us  elected,  or  ap- 
pointed to  serve  the  nation  here  In  Wash- 
ington have  the  tendency  to  quantify  things 
without  living  up  to  the  fact  that  people  are 
behind  each  and  everyone  of  those  statis- 
tics. A  pink  slip  Is  not  an  end.  It  is  a  begin- 
ning. It  U  the  key  to  a  Pandora's  Box  that 
often  contains  severe  financial  liardship. 
loss  of  health  insurance,  child  abuse,  spouse 
mistreatment,  and  mortgage  foreclosures,  to 
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name  a  few.  If  a  family  survives  intact,  it 
rarely  emerges  unscathed.  The  psychologi- 
cal damage  lasts  a  lifetime  on  young  and  old 
alike.  I  relate  this  not  to  sound  sensatlonal- 
istlc.  but  because  I  have  seen  it. 

An  often  overlooked  example  of  how  Ue- 
gal  Imports  liave  caused  damage  may  be 
seen  when  a  plant  closes  in  a  community 
where  specialty  steel  Is  the  major  employer. 
The  Crucible  Mill  in  Midland.  Pa.,  once  em- 
ployed nearly  5,000  people  until  It  went 
silent  last  year.  Imagine  the  difficulties 
local  offidaU  must  face  in  delivering  basic 
municipal  services.  Also,  consider  the  hard- 
ships faced  by  small  businesses.  This  consti- 
tutes indirect,  but  equally  painful  damage. 

Before  you  ask.  let  me  tell  you  why  I  have 
talked  about  damage  at  a  remedy  hearing.  A 
few  months  ago  Jones  and  T.»iiftiHw  steel 
purchased  the  Crucible  MllL  Only  300  or  so 
workers  will  be  rehired,  but  if  this  Commis- 
sion so  recommends,  the  five  year  import  re- 
striction on  imports  could  spur  J&L  into  re- 
hiring more  workers  and  expanding  oper- 
ations In  Midland.  This  would  mean  that  at 
least  a  few  of  the  families  in  the  surround- 
ing area  could  once  again  resmne  more 
normal  lives.  Also,  the  town  Itself  would  not 
have  to  worry  so  much  about  finding  reve- 
nue to  balance  Its  budget. 

In  conclusion,  I  applaud  the  fact  that  this 
Commission,  with  one  exception  in  one 
prodi^ct  area,  spoke  with  one  voice  in  ruling 
that  this  Industry  has  sustained  damage.  I 
am  giso  immessed  with  the  unanimity  with 
which  the  parties  concerned  have  voken  on 
this  Issue.  The  President,  the  U.S.  Trade 
Representative,  the  International  Trade 
Commission,  the  specialty  steel  industry, 
the  communities  and  the  United  Steel 
Workers  of  America  have  agreed  that  this 
technologically  advanced  and  efficient  In- 
dustry has  suffered  injury. 

Earlier,  when  I  spoke  of  unemployment.  I 
mentioned  Pandora's  Box.  The  one  positive 
element  in  that  mythological  vessel  was 
Hope.  This  Commission  holds  the  legitimate 
catwbility  of  offering  Hope  to  the  hidustry. 
the  workers,  and  the  communities. 

I  urge  the  members  of  this  Commission  to 
adopt  the  Industry's  remedies  and  to  incor- 
porate them  into  an  emphatic  statement  to 
the  President,  calling  upon  him  to  make  the 
industry's  remedies,  his  remedies. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  Join 
the  specialty  steel  industry  and  its  workers 
in  this  apiieaL* 


AMERICAN  JEWISH  CONGRESS 
NEW  YORK  METROPOLITAN 
COUNCIL  ENDORSES  HOUSE 
RESOLUTION  67.  CONCERNING 
ANATOLY  SHCHARANSKY 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

op  hew  tosk 
ni  THE  HOITSS  or  RKPRESENTATTVkS 

Tuesday.  AprU  12. 1983 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
including  in  today's  Record  a  resolu- 
tion which  was  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  American  Jewish  Congress  New 
York  Metropolitan  CouncU  endorsing 
House  Resolution  67.  a  bill  I  intro- 
duced concerning  Anatoly  Shchar- 
ansky. 

House  Resolution  67  calls  on  the 
Soviet  Government  to  release  Anatoly 
Shcharansky  from  prison  and  allow 
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him  to  emlgnite  to  Israel.  It  also  urges 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  raise  Shcharansky's  treat- 
ment with  Soviet  officials  at  every 
suitable  opportunity  and  in  the 
strongest  of  terms.  Two  hundred  and 
seven  Members  of  Congress  have  co- 
sponsored  House  Resolution  67  at  this 
time. 

I  am  privileged  to  have  this  impor- 
tant resolution  supported  by  the  New 
Torli  Metropolitan  Council  of  the 
American  Jewish  Congress,  and  I  wish 
to  thank  its  president.  Hon.  Jeffry  H. 
Oallet.  and  the  entire  membership  for 
their  efforts. 

I  commend  the  resolution  adopted 
by  the  American  Jewish  Congress  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
H.  Ris.  67 

Whereis  Anstoly  Shcharansky  is  a  leader 
in  the  Soviet  Jewish  Community;  and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  authorities  have  un- 
dertaken a  r^wipaiipn  of  harassment  and  In- 
timidation acalnst  Anatoly  Shcharanslcy  In- 
cluding Imprisonment:  and 

Whereas  the  health  of  Anatoly  Shctiar- 
anslcy  continues  to  deteriorate:  and 

Whereas  Anatoly  Shcharansky  represents 
the  struggle  of  the  Soviet  Jewry  movement: 
Now  therefore,  be  it 

ReMolved,  That  the  New  York  Metropoli- 
tan Council  of  the  American  Jewish  Con- 
gress supports  and  calls  upon  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  to  pass 
House  Resolution  67.  This  resolution  urges 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
undertake  at  every  opportunity  and  in  the 
strongest  terms  possible  the  opposition  of 
the  United  States  to  the  Imprisonment  of 
Anatoly  Shcharansky.* 


SENIORiry  IMPORTANT  FOR 
BOTH  LABOR  AND  MANAGE- 
MENT 


HON.  PAUL  SIMON 

or  ILLIHOIS 
IH  THE  HOnSI  OP  RKPRSSDITATrVBS 

Tuesday,  April  12, 1983 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  unem- 
ployment has  spread  throughout  so 
many  of  this  Nation's  basic  industries 
worlLing  men  and  women  are  increas- 
ingly alarmed  by  those  who  would 
dilute  their  seniority  rights.  In  my  dis- 
trict, for  example,  this  issue  has  come 
to  a  head  in  contract  negotiations  be- 
tween the  Inverness  Mining  Co.  and 
district  in  of  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Machinists.  I  am  told  that 
current  negotiations  are  snagged  on  a 
clause  which  would  end  an  employee's 
seniority  rights  after  a  12-month 
layoff.  Strictly  from  a  management 
viewpoint,  I  can  understand  the  com- 
pany's first-glance  derire  because  it 
gives  them  a  much  stronger  voice  In 
who  is  hired,  but  it  does  not  represent 
sound  policy,  even  for  management,  in 
the  \aag  run.  in  my  opinion.  I  say  that 
as  a  former  businessman  with  some 
practical  experience.  Our  friends  in 
JW>n  can  provide  lessons  for  the 
United  States  in  developing  a  Joint 
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management-labor  sense  of  responsi- 
bility for  production  and  progress,  but 
for  that  to  develop  there  has  to  be  a 
two-way  street. 

The  Inverness  problem  is  complicat- 
ed by  the  fact  that  they  mine  fluor- 
spar, an  industry  already  plagued  by 
import  threats— and  the  House  has 
twice  come  close  to  devastating  this  in- 
dustry and  helping  South  Africa  and 
Mexico.  I  headed  the  fight  to  save  the 
domestic  fluorspar  industry,  to  save 
Inverness  and  the  few  others  who 
produce  fluorspar  in  this  country.  I 
am  pleased  to  have  done  that,  but  I 
would  urge  these  industries,  that  I 
have  helped  to  recognize  their  respon- 
sibilities to  employees  who  have 
worked  many  years  for  them.  Because 
imported  fluorspar  has  wreaked  havoc 
on  domestic  production,  many  of  In- 
verness' employees  have  reached  or 
wUl  soon  reach  the  12-month  cutoff. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  to  restate  and 
reaffirm  some  of  the  basic  reasons  the 
principle  of  seniority  developed  in  the 
relations  between  labor  and  manage- 
ment. 

The  fight  to  establish  this  principle 
in  collectively  bargained  contracts  is 
almost  as  old  as  the  labor  movement 
itself.  From  the  beginning  the  fight 
for  seniority  has  been  a  fight  for  fair- 
ness in  emplosonent.  It  has  been  an 
effort  to  stop  management  from  play- 
ing favorites,  from  discriminating  in 
layoffs,  recalls,  promotions,  and  trans- 
fers for  reasons  having  nothing  to  do 
with  job  performance.  Seniority 
means  neither  the  foreman,  nor  the 
superintendent,  nor  anyone  else  can 
arbitrarily  bump  a  worker  to  make 
way  for  a  favorite  niece  or  nephew.  It 
means  40-  or  50-year-old  workers 
cannot  be  displaced  by  stronger 
yoimgsters  after  years  of  faithful  serv- 
ice. 

Seniority  converts  length  of  service 
into  a  property  right.  This  right 
begins  to  vest  on  the  day  of  hire  and 
becomes  more  valuable  with  each  pass- 
ing day.  In  one  sense  seniority  is  the 
dividend  workers  receive  when  they 
invest  their  labor.  Seniority  erases  any 
differences  based  on  race,  color,  reli- 
gion, sex.  or  national  origin.  Whether 
workers  are  white  males  or  black  fe- 
males, the  longer  they  are  on  the  Job 
the  more  their  seniority  Ls  worth.  In 
another  sense  seniority  is  the  bottom 
line  of  trade  imlonism.  It  is  the  one 
right  upon  which  all  other  negotiated 
rights  depend.  Many  workers  regard 
their  seniority  as  second  in  value  only 
to  their  union  membership.  And  most 
agree  no  substitute  would  be  accepta- 
ble. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  employer  who  de- 
mands a  right  to  terminate  seniority 
after  a  certain  period  of  layoff  is  obvi- 
ously demanding  a  right  to  hire  new 
employees  to  take  the  place  of  the  old. 
Such  discrimination  against  workers 
with  seniority  on  the  Job  should  be 
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discouraged  Just  as  surely  as  other 
forms  of  discrimination.* 


KOESTLER  AND  MACLEAN:  TWO 
OPPOSING  VISIONS 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

ornxmou 
IN  THI  HOnSI  OP  KXPRKSKHTATIVKS 

Tuesday,  April  12,  1983 

•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  within  a 
few  weelcs  of  each  other,  "two  of  this 
century's  most  famous  Communists" 
(as  the  Wall  Street  Journal  called 
them)  died.  Arthur  Koestler,  famous 
for  his  novel  Darkness  At  Noon  and 
Donald  Maclean,  infamous  for  being  a 
traitor  to  his  country  along  with  his 
old  chums  Kim  Philby  and  Guy  Bur- 
gess, took  two  different  roads  after 
their  initial  attraction  to  communism 
in  the  1930's.  Koestler  became  one  of 
communism's  most  articulate  and  per- 
suasive critics;  Maclean  helped  the 
Soviet  Union  as  an  agent  for  many 
years  while  he  was  working  as  a  Brit- 
ish civil  servant. 

Those  who  have  taken  issue  with 
President  Reagan's  recent  speech  re- 
ferring to  communism  as  "evil"  should 
either  learn  about  or  recall  the  truths 
that  Koestler  wrote  about  and  the 
tragedies  that  Maclean  and  others  like 
him  helped  to  bring  about. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  insert  in  the 
Record,  "Koestler  and  Maclean"  an 
editorial  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
March  30,  1983. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Bdar.  30, 
19831 

KOKSTLKR  AlfD  MACLKAM 

Before  they  become  too  settled  In  their  re- 
spective resting  places,  we  think  It  would  be 
appropriate  to  consider  the  lives  of  two  of 
this  century's  most  famous  Communists— 
Arthur  Koestler  and  Donald  Maclean.  Both 
men  died  recently,  one  in  London,  the  other 
In  Moscow.  Koestler  was  a  writer.  Maclean 
was  a  traitor. 

Karl  IiCarx  has  been  dead  for  100  years, 
but  Marxism  Itself  has  turned  out  to  be  the 
20th  century's  longest  running  political 
tragedy,  with  political  activists  somewhere 
always  eager  to  stage  a  revival.  Koestler  and 
Marlf<>"  were  two  of  the  actors. 

Arthur  Koestler.  bom  In  Hungary  in  1906, 
Joined  the  German  Communist  Party  In 
1932.  Seven  years  later,  after  the  Spajilsh 
ClvU  War  and  a  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
Koestler  left  the  Communist  Party.  In  1941. 
with  the  publication  of  "Darkness  at  Noon." 
his  novel  describing  the  Soviet  Union's  be- 
trayal of  its  people.  Koestler  became  per- 
haps the  world's  most  famous  antl-Commu- 
nlst.  In  that  book  he  wrote:  "How  our  voices 
boomed  with  righteous  indignation,  de- 
nouncing flaws  in  the  procedure  of  Justice 
in  our  comfortable  democracies:  and  how 
silent  we  were  when  our  comrades,  without 
trial  or  conviction,  were  liquidated  in  the 
Socialist  sixth  of  the  earth." 

Donald  Maclean  would  have  been  entering 
Cambridge  University  In  England  about  the 
time  Koestler  was  Joining  Oet^nany's  Com- 
munists. Maclean's  parents  were  Sir  Donald 
and  Lady  Owendolen.  His  father  had  been  a 
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British  cabiDet  minister.  Maclean's  friends 
at  Cambridge  included  two  other  well-bred 
young  Englishmen— Kim  Pliilby  and  Ouy 
Burgev.  All  three  Joined  the  Communist 
Party  while  at  Cambridge,  and  aU  three 
spend  most  of  their  lives  betraying  the 
people  of  Britain  and  the  Western  democra- 
cies Into  the  hands  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
When  Maclean  died  earlier  this  month.  Iz- 
vestia  described  him  as  a  man  who  had 
served  the  "lofty  ideals  of  social  progren 
and  humanism,  peace  and  International  co- 
operation" and  "a  man  of  great  moral  quali- 
ties." As  employees  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, often  in  the  U.S.  Maclean,  Burgess 
and  Philby  passed  information  to  the  Rus- 
sians regarding  World  War  11,  atomic  weap- 
ons and  the  Korean  War. 

With  the  stories  of  KoesUer  and  Ma- 
clean brought  together  in  the  news  by  the 
coincidence  of  death,  it  is  likely  that  few 
people  In  the  West  would  have  much  diffi- 
culty deciding  which  man's  life  was  misdi- 
rected. But  though  all  may  agree  that 
Koestler  was  the  better  man.  one  is  obli- 
gated to  say  the  jury  is  still  out  on  which 
left  the  more  enduring  legacy.  That  is  to 
say,  the  jury  Is  still  out  on  Idarxlsm. 

No  matter  how  many  Individuals,  econo- 
mies, religions,  ethnic  groups  or  nations  it 
has  betrayed  this  century  into  repression, 
poverty  or  death,  the  jury  Is  always  out,  de- 
liberating over  Marxism.  If  it  betrayed  the 
people  of  Russia,  then  perhaps  it  would 
work  in  China,  and  if  not  there,  perhaps  in 
Cuba.  It  Is  given  a  chance  in  the  fields  of 
Vietnam,  and  failing  there  it  is  transplanted 
to  the  villages  of  Latin  America.  There  was 
great  hope  that  Zimbabwe,  led  by  an  aca- 
demicaUy  trained  Marxist,  would  not  fall 
prey  to  the  same  disturbing  tendencies  that 
hampered  the  rehabilitation  of  the  kulaks 
or  Tibet's  Buddhists.  Manr<«m  or  even  so- 
cialism, we  are  told  by  its  adherents,  is  at 
bottom  a  benevolent  theory  of  social  organi- 
zation. The  world  would  be  t>etter  off  under 
it.  If  only  .... 

If  only  what?  We  would  have  thought 
that  in  "Darkness  at  Noon"  Koestler  had 
adequately  explained  its  instinct  for  social 
repression:  "Humanitarian  weakness  and 
liberal  democracy  ...  are  suicide  for  a  rev- 
olution." Let's  turn  that  around:  If  you 
come  to  power  through  revolution.  If  you 
come  to  power  by  living  outside  for  years 
with  bugs  and  mud  and  death,  you  don't 
commit  suicide  by  letting  something  so  easy 
as  an  election  remove  you  from  office.  You 
don't  hold  elections.  And  If  you  are  remak- 
ing society  from  the  groimd  up,  you  bring 
everything  under  your  direct  control. 

Arthur  Koestler  said  about  as  much  as 
anyone  needs  to  know  about  the  depreda- 
tions of  Marxist  governance.  But  Marxism 
goes  on  and  on,  the  20th  century's  grandest 
illusion.  Theologians  think  it  looks  a  lot  like 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus.  Congressmen  think  it 
looks  like  a  Boston  precinct  captain,  just  a 
guy  whose  politics  are  a  little  different  than 
yours:  so  let's  talk.  Political  columnists 
think  that  if  a  nice  man  like  Robert  Mugabe 
or  Salvador  Allende  is  In  charge  of  It,  it  de- 
serves a  chance. 

Lionel  Trilling,  an  undeluded  English  pro- 
fessor, once  described  the  melancholy  faith 
of  the  many  smart  people  In  Arthur 
Koestler's  "comfortable  democracies"  who 
are  endlessly  willing  to  believe  that  the  next 
Marxist  will  be  the  good  Marxist.  "If  only 
the  things  that  people  said  were  good  were 
really  good"  Trilling  wrote;  "If  only  the 
things  ttiat  are  pretty  good  were  entirely 
good;  if  only  tmlltlcs  were  not  a  matter  of 
power.  .  . 
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In  his  later  years,  the  years  of  Vietnam. 
Cambodia.  Nicaragua.  Afghanistan  and  EI 
Salvador.  Koestler  refused  to  publicly  dis- 
cuas  politics.  That's  understandable.  Had 
you  written  so  much  about  the  smallneas  of 
Marxist  ideals  and  then  seen  some  of  the 
West's  iMSt  minds  continue  to  accord  Marx- 
ism respect  as  a  serious  idea,  you  might  not 
want  to  talk  about  it  either.* 


BANKING  BAILOUT 


HON.  NORMAN  D.  SHUMWAY 

orcAurouru 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEHTATrVES 

Tuesday,  April  12, 1983 

•  Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  important— and  most  com- 
plex and  mistmderstood— Issues  now 
facing  Congress  is  the  administration's 
request  that  the  U.S.  contribution  to 
the  International  Monetary  Fund 
(IMF)  be  substantially  increased. 

The  House  Banking  Committee,  on 
which  I  serve,  has  recently  held  sever- 
al days  of  intensive  hearings  on  the 
IMF  in  general,  the  arguments  for  and 
against  a  U.S.  quota  increase,  and  the 
foreign  lending  practices  of  large  U.S. 
commercial  banks.  The  International 
Trade  Subcommittee,  on  which  I  also 
serve,  has  Just  embarked  upon  a  fur- 
ther series  of  hearings  on  H.R.  1907. 
legislation  specifically  authorizing  the 
quota  increase. 

I  share  the  concern  of  many  of  my 
constituents  that,  at  this  time  of 
severe  economic  problems  and  budget- 
ary pressures,  a  "bail-out"  of  U.S. 
banks  that  may  have  made  imsoimd 
and  excessive  loans  may  be  being  con- 
templated. I  am  omcemed  that  the 
$8.4  billion  requested  for  the  IMF,  and 
the  General  Arrangments  to  Borrow, 
may  be  spent  better  at  home. 

At  the  same  time,  I  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  international  trade  to  our 
domestic  economy,  and  am  apprecia- 
tive of  the  role  the  IMF  has  played  in 
assisting  foreign  nations  which  are 
now  important  U.S.  export  markets.  I 
am  also  aware  of  the  significance  of 
the  IMF  in  maintaining  the  stability 
of  the  entire  intematloiud  financial 
system  during  the  current  global  re- 
cession. 

I  have  therefore  not  yet  reached  a 
final  position  on  the  IMF  quota  in- 
crease. I  remain  somewhat  skeptical, 
however,  and  believe  that  the  burden 
of  proof  rests  with  proponents  of  the 
quota  increase  who  must  show  that  it 
is,  in  fact,  in  our  national  interest.  I 
commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues two  recent  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal editorials  which  provocatively  dis- 
cuss this  important  issue. 
BAinuRo  Bailout 

What's  being  called  the  crisis  in  interna- 
tional lending  is  a  sticky  vrlcket.  all  right. 
There's  the  immediate  problem  of  what  to 
do  with  debtor  countries  who  are  broke,  the 
creditor  banks  who  are  stuck  and  the  IMF 
which  needs  more  money  to  ball  out  both. 
Beyond  that,  there's  the  problem  of  how  to 
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malte  sure  we  don't  get  caught  with  this 
sticky  wicket  again. 

The  facts  of  the  case  are  plain  enough. 
Over  the  past  decade,  the  developing  na- 
tions borrowed  a  lot  of  money.  They  are 
now  finding  it  difficult  to  repay  that  money. 
Hence,  they  wish  to  borrow  some  more 
money— from  the  IMF  and  from  the  same 
banks  they  are  currently  finding  it  difficult 
to  pay.  The  banks,  naturaUy,  would  like  to 
be  paid  back;  they  want  the  IMP  to  baU 
them  out.  And  almost  everybody— aligned 
and  nonaligned  alike— worries  that  a  liquidi- 
ty crisis  will  be  created  if  any  one  player 
pulls  out  of  the  money  merry-go-round; 
they  want  the  credit  to  keep  circulating. 
Otherwise,  they  argue,  even  worthwhile 
projects  may  not  get  financed,  and  the  real 
economy  will  stumble. 

Well,  the  facts  may  l>e  straii^tforward 
but  judgments  on  them  are  not.  To  wit:  Just 
who  is  to  blame? 

The  banks  claim  they're  innocent.  They 
argue  that  their  loan  decisions  were  sound 
given  inflationary  government  policies  and 
needs  to  recycle  the  petrodollar  overhang. 
They  say  they  were  only  doing  wliat  the 
world  demanded  of  them:  finding  invest- 
ment opportunities  for  the  big  pot  of  manu- 
factured dollars.  They  claim,  too,  that  they 
were  under  political  pressure  to  motor  the 
overhang  into  developing  countries. 

Congress  and  people  holding  tiigh  political 
office  now  and  during  the  decade  of  the 
overtiang  disagree.  They  claim  they're  inno- 
cent of  ballooning  the  petrodollar  problem 
with  drafts  of  inflation.  They  claim  that  the 
whole  problem  Is  that  the  banks  were  moti- 
vated by  greed  so  great  that  they  Ignored 
prudent  lending  practices. 

Regulators,  who  have  the  responsibility 
for  disciplining  banks  into  prudent  prac- 
tices, take  an  ambiguous  stance.  They 
blame-but-don't-blame  banlu  and  blame- 
but-don't-blame  the  regulations  themselves. 
But  in  practice,  the  regulators  have  provid- 
ed the  de  facto  100%  federal  deposit  Insur- 
ance which  underwrites,  if  not  encourages, 
bad  hanking  practices.  They  have  defended 
the  policy  of  non-disclosure  which  shields 
the  particulars  of  bank  balance  sheets  from 
public  Judgment.  And  they  have  been 
unable  to  forecast  the  certain  dangers  aris- 
ing from  certain  bank  balance  sheets. 

And  let's  not,  although  it's  often  done, 
forget  the  accountants.  There's  an  undeni- 
able cosiness  between  the  accountants  and 
their  bank  clients.  A  ooxiness  wtiich.  given 
the  aelf-polidng  responsibility  of  the  ac- 
cotmting  profession,  results  In  certain  dubi- 
ous practices.  For  example,  there's  the  prac- 
tice of  carrying  troubled  loans  as  assets  at 
book  value;  of  showing  the  interest  tram  old 
loans  as  Income  even  though  new  loans  were 
required  so  that  old  loan  interest  payments 
could  be  made;  and  of  allowing  the  fees 
charged  for  making  those  new  loans  to 
ap[>ear  as  immediate  earnings. 

Knowledgeable  observers  blame  every- 
body. 

The  Imowledgeable  observers  are  right. 
All  of  these  players  conspired  to  bring  forth 
the  current  problem.  Unfortunately,  the  un- 
pleasant question  of  who  should  pay  for  the 
mess  cannot  be  decided  on  grounds  of  culpa- 
bility. That  Is.  payment  cannot  be  apporp- 
tioned  according  to  blame. 

l^e  IMF  l>ailout  solution  affixes  payment 
on  two  groups  that  are  not  at  all  to  blame- 
taxpayers,  who  are  ultimately  stuck  with  re- 
sponsibility for  the  IMF  funds,  and  private 
borrowers,  who  have  to  endure  higher  int»- 
est  rates  from  the  borrowing  necessary  to 
ante-up  the  IMF  increase.  Moreover,  there 
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Is  proteUy  no  wmy  of  making  three  batches 
of  culprits— poUticteiii.  regulators  and  ac- 
countants—pay  any  direct  penalty. 

On  the  other  hand,  solutions  which  go 
beyond  an  IMP  bailout  coold  levy  some  pen- 
alties on  the  banks.  Some  of  those  solutltais 
could  be  quite  direct  Congress  is  talking 
about  more  regulatory  constraints  and  pos- 
sible earnings  losses  through  enforced  in- 
creases in  loan  loss  reserves  or  mandating 
increases  In  charge-offs.  This  is  another  way 
of  saying  that  bank  stockholders  and  con- 
sumers of  bank  sei  vices  would  also  be 
whammied. 

It's  a  shame,  for  sure,  but  the  costs  for 
correcting  this  sticky  wiry«t  will  have  to  be 
spread  around.  They  should  be  spread 
around  carefully.  The  worst  solution  would 
be  a  bailout  which  Just  generates  another 
burst  of  inflation.  Second  worst  would  be  a 
bailout  which  doesn't  address  the  bad  incen- 
tives emiiedded  in  the  present  hanking 
structure.  These  kinds  of  "solutions"  would 
only  set  the  grounds  for  another  ain't-that- 
a-shame-but  rescue  effort  down  the  road. 

Baiu>ut  BAifKnic 

The  crisis  in  international  lending  is  so- 
bering, to  be  sure.  But  It  also  offers  a  deli- 
cious opportunity  to  put  hanking  practices 
on  a  sounder  basis.  The  banks  need  Con- 
gress to  OK  the  bailout  billions  for  the 
IMF.  And  Congress  seems  willing  to  propose 
some  polite  blackmail:  In  return  for  that 
baUout  the  banks  must  pay  a  penalty.  Fair 
enough.  Unfortunately.  Congress  could  miss 
this  mouthwatering  opportunity  by  levying 
the  wrong  penalty. 

That  is.  Congress  is  talking  about  increas- 
ing regulatory  constraints  on  the  banks 
even  though  such  regulations  have  already 
faUed.  Specifically,  the  Heins-Proxmire  bill 
would  give  the  Fed  three  new  powers.  The 
Fed  could  both  raise  loan  loss  reserve  re- 
quirements for  loans  in  troubled  countries 
and  limit  loans  to  countries  the  Fed  deter- 
mines are  troubled.  It  also  asks  the  Fed  to 
require  banks  receiving  more  than  $1  mil- 
lion in  rescheduling  fees  to  spread  these 
fees  over  the  life  of  the  loan  Instead  of  the 
current  practice  of  showing  them  as  an  im- 
mediate addition  to  income. 

This  solution  renders  some  punishment 
on  the  banks,  sure.  However,  it  would  create 
some  new  problems. 

First,  judgments  about  which  countries 
are  troubled  are  difficult  to  make  and  are 
open  to  political  interference  and  interpre- 
tation. Second,  requirements  and  limits— no 
matter  how  Judiciously  arrived  at— are  arbi- 
trary. They  don't  permit  distinctions  either 
among  lenders  or  among  borrowers.  After 
all.  there  is  presumably  a  difference  be- 
tween a  bank  with  a  large,  risk-free  portfo- 
lio and  a  small,  hlghroUer,  Just  as  there  is, 
presumably,  a  difference  between  a  fully 
collateralized  project  for  resource  develop- 
ment and  a  flimsy  undertaking  to  build  hill- 
top villas  for  bureaucrats. 

For  their  part,  the  banks  prefer  the  baU- 
out without  the  blackmail.  They  argue,  with 
some  Justice,  that  more  regulations  would 
make  matters  worse  and  that  the  U.S.  recov- 
oy,  along  with  the  expected  world  recovery, 
will  transform  debtor  countries  into  good 
risks  once  again.  They  are,  however,  on 
weaker  ground  with  assurances  they've 
learned  their  lesson. 

And  how  do  the  regulators  feel?  Federal 
Reserve  chief  Volcker  Is  treating  the  (wten- 
tlal  increase  in  power  cautiously.  In  testimo- 
ny before  the  committee  containing  both 
Sens.  Heinz  and  Prozmlre.  Mr.  Volcker 
warned    against    "overreaction."    He    said 
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something  ought  to  be  done  beyond  an  IMF 
bailout  but  what.  well,  that  was  still  under 
consideration. 

The  only  head-on  attack  comes  from  Wil- 
liam Isaac  the  head  of  the  FDIC.  For  start- 
ers, Mr.  Isaac  argues  that  solutions  lie  in 
less  r«nlatlon  and  more  market  discipline. 

Ftr^  says  Mr.  Isaac,  the  govenunent 
ought  to  stop  insuring  big  depositors  100% 
against  the  consequences  of  bad  hanking. 
Second,  banks  ought  to  publicly  disclose 
their  loans  on  a  coimtry-by-country  basis, 
whether  or  not  there  are  any  perceived 
troubles.  These  two  suggestions  would  make 
it  necessary  for  Investors  to  differentiate 
among  banks  and  would  eive  those  investors 
the  information  with  which  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Isaac  is  right.  And  in  the  same  spirit, 
we  offer  a  suggestion:  The  bailout  via  the 
IMF  should  be  ^proved  only  If  banks  rec- 
ognise their  troubled  loans  as  troubled 
loans.  That  is,  banks  with  nonperforming 
loans  should  be  required  to  commensurately 
reserve  against  them  or  start  writing  them 
down  and  stop  showing  them  as  assets  at 
book  value. 

Banks  would  rather  treat  nonperforming 
loans  with  optimism,  of  course.  Optimism 
avoids  a  loss  In  earnings  from  increasing 
loan  loss  reserves  or  from  taking  additional 
write-downs.  IRS  rules  encourage  this  opti- 
mism by  Hmtt-ing  tax  deductibility  of  such 
reserves. 

Ah,  but  here's  the  beauty  of  our  sugges- 
tion. Banks  not  wishing  to  increase  reserves 
or  chargeoffs  would  sell  their  troubled 
loans.  Buyers  might  include  other  banks 
who  wish  to  diversify  their  own  troubled 
loan  portfolios  with  a  little  horse-trading. 
Buyers  might  even  be  found  among  inves- 
tors with  different  risk  profiles  or  return  as- 
sessments. 

After  all,  there  is  a  price  at  which  most 
loans  will  have  buyers.  So  selling  these 
loans  would  affix  a  true  value  price  to  them, 
conceivably  higher  in  some  cases  than  the 
bank's  own  write-down  levels.  Moreover,  the 
difference  between  the  face  value  of  the 
loan  and  Its  market  price  could  be  written 
off  for  tax  purposes. 

If  the  market  price  rebounds  to  the  credit 
of  bank  balance  sheets— fine.  But  if  not,  the 
banks  should  keep  their  trouble  on  the  ex- 
peiue  side.  Outrageous?  No.  Banks  ought 
not  to  be  allowed  to  show  nonperforming 
loans  as  assets  at  book  value.  Nor  should 
they  feel  constrained  by  "bad  press"  from 
seeiUng  firmer  ground. 

Whatever  the  details  of  any  remedy— and 
something  beyond  a  simple  IMF  bailout  is 
necessary— the  direction  of  such  a  solution 
is  clear.  Current  regulations  are  inadequate 
and  more  restraints  would  exacerbate  the 
immediate  crisis  while  doing  nothing  to  pre- 
vent future  ones.  Remedies  must  come  from 
a  fresh  market  breeze  which  blows  away 
some  of  the  regulation  and  protection.  The 
opporttmity  is,  um.  ripe.* 


NEED  FOR  FEDERAL  BOXINO 
REGULATION 


HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

OP  RXW  MEXICO 
IK  THE  HOTTSI  OF  RCPRXSKHTATIVKS 

Tuesday,  April  12, 1983 

•  BAr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  introducing  today  a  bill  entitled 
the  "Congressional  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Boxing  Act."  This  legislation  is 
the  product  of  hearings  which  the 
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Subcommittee  on  Commerce,  Trans- 
portation, and  Tourlam.  on  which  I 
serve,  has  conducted  over  the  last  2 
months  concerning  boxing  safety. 

At  these  hearings,  we  heard  testimo- 
ny from  a  broad  range  of  witnesses  in- 
volved in  professional  boxing.  We 
heard  from  boxers,  from  referees, 
from  the  media,  from  State  athletic 
commissioners,  and  from  national  and 
international  organizations  involved  in 
sanctioning  professional  boxing 
events. 

These  witnesses  testified  overwhelm- 
ingly in  favor  of  the  approach  taken  In 
this  leglslaUon.  As  the  tiUe  of  the  biU 
Indicates,  this  is  an  advisory,  not  a  reg- 
ulatory commission.  Its  purpose, 
therefore,  is  to  study  and  to  make  rec- 
ommendations to  Congress  concerning 
the  nature  of  Federal  legislation  that 
would  be  appropriate  to  address  the 
problems  we  have  identified  in  profes- 
sional boxing. 

The  legislation  also  reflects  the  con- 
cern of  many  that  the  Commission  be 
representative  of  those  interests  in- 
volved in  professional  boxing  but  not 
be  held  captive  to  such  Interests.  As  a 
result,  the  legislation  provides  that  5 
of  the  10-member  Commission  shall  be 
individuals  who  are  not  involved  in  the 
presentation  or  regulation  of  profes- 
sional boxing  events. 

Finally,  the  legislation  requires  the 
Commission  to  develop  recommenda- 
tions concerning  only  those  issues 
which  were  identified  as  being  impor- 
tant during  the  hearings.  These  Issues 
include:  Licensing  requirements,  in- 
cluding proficiency  and  training  stand- 
ards for  boxers,  promoters,  referees. 
Judges,  ringside  physicians,  and  other 
ring  officials;  health  and  medical  re- 
quirements, including  prefight  and 
postf  ight  testing  and  examination  by 
phjrsicians  specializing  In  cardiological, 
neurological,  and  ophthalmological 
treatment  for  professional  boxers;  and 
the  reporting  to  a  national  authority 
of  information  on  the  health  and  med- 
ical condition  and  background  of 
boxers  for  use  in  establishing  and 
maintaining  an  accurate  and  current 
account  of  a  classification  and  ranking 
of  professional  boxers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  subcommittee 
heard  example  after  example  of  cases 
in  which  boxers  who  were  disqualified 
from  fighting  in  a  particular  State 
continued  fighting  in  other  States 
either  because  of  less  stringent  regula- 
tions or  because  complete  and  accu- 
rate information  was  not  available  to 
those  responsible  for  regulating 
boxing.  The  legislation  I  am  Introduc- 
ing would  address  this  problem  in  two 
important  ways.  First,  it  would  estab- 
lish minimum  uniform  health  and 
medical  standards  that  would  be  appli- 
cable to  all  States.  Second,  It  would  es- 
tablish a  national  authority  whose  re- 
sponsibility it  would  be  to  maintain 
up-to-date,   accurate   information   on 
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the  medical  and  ring  records  of  all  pro- 
fessional boxers  fighting  In  the  United 
States. 

The  lack  of  uniform  standards  and 
the  absence  of  comprehensive  data  on 
boxers,  in  my  opinion,  have  been 
major  causes  of  boxing  injuries  and 
mismatched  fights  in  recent  years.  An- 
other important  factor  has  been  the 
growth  in  boxing's  popularity. 

Nationally,  boxing  has  become 
either  the  third  or  fourth  most  popu- 
lar sport  in  our  country,  depending  on 
whose  survey  you  look  at.  In  my  own 
State  of  New  Mexico,  boxing  is  an  im- 
mensely popular  amateur  sport,  par- 
ticularly among  Hispanic  youth.  Com- 
petition is  very  intense  at  the  local 
level  and  New  Mexico  has  produced  its 
fair  share  of  amateur  champions  and 
professional  fighters  as  welL 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  is  ur- 
gently needed.  We  must  establish  a 
commission  and  allow  the  best  minds 
in  the  profession  to  sit  down  together 
with  adequate  resources  and  hammer 
out  a  series  of  recommendations  for 
the  Congress  to  consider  and.  hopeful- 
ly, adopt  into  law.  We  cannot  continue 
under  the  fragmented  and  dangerous- 
ly ineffective  State  regulation  scheme 
under  which  the  boxing  profession 
presently  operates. 

The  subcommittee's  hearing  record 
is  ample  evidence  of  this  need  for 
change.  However,  should  my  col- 
leagues need  additional  proof,  I  com- 
mend to  them  "too  many  punches,  too 
little  concern."  an  excellent  article  by 
Robert  H.  Boyle  and  Wilmer  Ames,  ap- 
pearing in  the  April  11.  1983,  issue  of 
Sports  Illustrated.  This  article  is  a 
chilling  discussion  of  the  extensive 
brain  damage  professional  heavy- 
weight fighters  have  received  in  the 
ring. 

I  welcome  the  opporttmity  to  discuss 
this  legislation  with  my  colleagues. 
Should  you  need  further  information 
or  wish  to  cosponsor.  please  do  not 
hesitate  to  contact  me  or  David 
Springer  of  my  staff  at  5-«190.« 


SMALL  NEWSPAPERS  IN 
AMERICA 


HON.  LANE  EVANS 

OP  nxmois 
IN  THX  HOVSI  OF  RKPRCSDfTATTVn 

Tuesday,  April  12.  1983 
•  Mr.  EVANS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
freedom  of  speech  is  a  basic  right 
which  many  of  us  as  Americans  take 
for  granted.  We  do  not  often  realize 
what  a  vital  role  newspi^iers— in  all 
shapes  and  sizes— play  as  the  most  es- 
sential protector  of  this  right 

Thomas  C.  Z.  Terry,  editor  of  the 
Geneseo  Republic  and  the  Cambridge 
Chronicle,  illustrate  the  importance  of 
the  smalltown  weekly  newspaper  in 
his  article  "The  Thriving  Weeklies: 
Diary  of  a  Small-Town  Editor"  which 
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appeared  in  the  April  edition  of  the 
Washington  Journalism  Review.  He 
points  out  that  newsp^iers  serve  to 
encourage  individual  identity  by  docu- 
menting the  major  events  along  the 
path  of  his  or  her  existence.  Birth, 
marriage,  and  death  are  the  mile- 
stones of  life  and  the  landmaric  of 
good  local  Journalism. 

The  weekly  newspaper  not  only  doc- 
uments the  life  of  an  individual,  it  also 
preserves  the  history  of  otir  country 
by  recording  the  life  of  a  town  and 
helping  to  foster  and  preserve  the  tra- 
ditions In  which  we  take  pride.  This 
alone  makes  the  work  of  Mr.  Terry 
and  many  like  him  worthwhile. 

I  commend  this  article  to  our  col- 
leagues and  add  my  congratulations  to 
Mr.  Terry  and  his  fine  newspaper  staff 
for  the  years  of  worthwhile  service 
they  have  provided  to  our  community. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Journalism  Review. 

April  1983] 

NnvsPAPBts  1983— Trx  THRivnrG  WizKLm: 

DiAST  OP  A  Smaix-Towm  Editor 

(By  Thomas  C.  Z.  Terry) 

My  family  owns  two  weekly  newspapers, 
the  Geneseo  (Illinois)  Republic,  which  has  a 
circulation  of  3.450  and  Is  127  years  old  (and 
Henry  County's  oldest  newspaper),  and  the 
Cambridge  (Illinois)  Chronicle,  which  has  a 
circulation  of  1,450  and  celebrates  its  12Sth 
armlversary  this  year.  That  is  two  and  a 
half  centuries  of  combined  experience  and 
demonstrates,  if  nothing  else,  the  tenacity 
of  weekly  newspapers. 

James  H.  Terry,  my  father,  was  the  editor 
of  the  Republic  for  37  years.  He  is  stiU  the 
publisher.  I  have  been  the  editor  since  1975. 

Oeneseo  and  Cambridge  are  a  45-minute 
drive  from  the  Mississippi  River  and  Rock 
Island  (of  the  Rock  Island  Line  and  Blues 
Brothers  fame).  President  Reagan  was  bom 
in  nearby  Tampico  and  played  high  school 
football  against  Oeneseo.  President  Lincoln 
chased  Chief  Black  Hawk  north  of  town  and 
debated  Stephen  Douglas  south  of  town  at 
Qalesburg.  Ten  years  ago.  Esquire  magaaine 
picked  Geneseo  as  one  of  the  Ten  Happiest 
Places  in  America.  The  town  is  most  happy 
when  its  high  school  football  team  is  win- 
ning, ss  it  has  been  nearly  00  percent  of  the 
time  for  a  quarter-century.  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  SUte  Greg  NeweU  is  from  Geneseo. 
So  is  Bob  Adams,  assistant  Washington 
bureau  chief  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 
Mamie  Elsenhower  always  stopped  to  eat  at 
"The  Circus"  in  Geneseo  on  her  way  to  her 
hometown.  Boone,  Iowa. 

Most  Americans'  contact  with  The  Press 
(on  weeklies,  we  still  caU  it  the  press,  not 
the  media,  and  we  still  say  we  live  in  a  town, 
not  a  market)  comes  through  their  weekly 
or  biweekly  paper,  whether  It  is  in  a  small 
town  or  a  suburb.  We  catalog  the  deaths, 
weddings,  births,  arrests,  meetings— all  the 
things  that  are  important  to  a  community. 
A  weekly  newspaper  helps  create  and  give 
an  identity  to  a  community.  Just  ask  anyone 
in  a  small  town  that  does  not  have  one. 

A  small-town  weekly  is  the  place  for  re- 
porting on  county  fairs,  deer  corpses,  di- 
vorces, large  fish  and  musk  melons  the  size 
of  basketballs.  It  is  the  place  for  photos  of 
sweaty  LltUe  Leaguers  after  they  have 
played  a  no-hitter  and  of  three-month-old 
wedding  stories  the  dallies  will  not  print.  It 
is  the  place  for  stories  about  Frank  and 
Sarah  visiting  their  children  In  Wyoming, 
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cooUe  and  bake  sales,  Edna  going  back  to 
the  Mayo  Clinic  for  more  treatment  It  is 
the  place  where  dogs  wet  the  floor  and 
babies  wet  the  counter. 

We  were  once  threatened  with  a  libel  suit 
when  we  reported  a  local  woman  was 
charged  with  drunk  driving  in  another 
town;  hassled  by  an  out-of-town  police  diief 
after  an  imooraplimentary  editorial  and 
called  all  sorts  of  vile  things  by  a  gitHip  that 
wanted  to  save  a  crumbling  hulk  of  a  grade 
school  that  the  school  board  wanted  to  tear 
down.  We  supported  the  tx>ard's  action  edi- 
torially. My  father  was  once  grabbed  by  an 
angry  reader,  the  man  was  on  his  back  a  few 
seconds  later.  You  do  not  do  that  to  a 
former  collegiate  wrestler.  We  have  had  ois- 
tomers  spit  "chawln"  tobacco  on  the  floor 
and  critics  demand  "equal  time."  as  if  we 
were  TV.  Aside  from  the  IRS,  required  "vol- 
untary" labor  statistics  and  an  annual  state- 
ment of  ownership,  the  government  does 
not  bother  us  much. 

We  have  printed  a  bogus  letter  to  the 
editor  signed  by  "Howard  Beal"  (the  de- 
mented character  In  "Network");  a  story 
about  a  couple  who  went  to  Chicago  for  the 
weekend  (it  turned  out  they  weren't  mar- 
ried) and  almost  published  an  obituary  of  a 
man  who  had  not  died.  We  have  been  guilty 
of  wrong  scores  and  wrong  spelling.  Too 
much  wrong.  But  the  relevancy  of  weekly 
newspapers  is  constantly  confirmed  as  sub- 
scriptions to  our  papers  are  consistently  re- 
newed (a  fourth  of  our  readers  live  out-of- 
county)  and  as  they  always  sell  out  on  the 
newsstands. 

If  the  county  board  has  troubles,  or  If  the 
school  district  demotes  an  administrator,  we 
report  it  because  that  is  a  newqwper's  Job. 
But  it  is  more  painful  for  us,  because  we 
know  the  principals  Involved.  They  are  our 
friends  and  neighbors;  their  children  grew 
up  with  our  children. 

Knowing  your  subject  and  being  known  by 
him  is  an  added  burden  to  the  smaU-town 
editor,  one  that  can  blunt  frank  coverage.  I 
am  more  accessible  than  most  editors,  not 
Just  because  I  answer  my  phone  calls,  or  be- 
cause my  desk  is  smack-dab  In  the  middle  of 
the  office  (there  is  no  separate  newsroom), 
but  because  people  in  town  know  me.  "Hey, 
you  can  leave  Eddie's  name  out  of  the  Police 
Blotter,  Tom.  ..."  My  first  cousin  has  ap- 
peared in  the  blotter,  so  has  one  of  our  em- 
ployees and  the  son  of  one  of  my  dad's  clos- 
est friends. 

On  a  small-town  weekly,  finances  and  re- 
porting are  more  closely  linked.  Editors  on  a 
weekly  might  hype  a  store's  grand  opening 
because  it  means  more  ad  linage,  and  there 
is  the  temptation  to  play  down  an  "occur- 
rence" involving  a  major  advertiser.  News 
stories  inform  the  ordinary  citizen,  but  he  is 
only  paying  35  cents,  so  the  advertiser  may 
have  greater  leverage. 

It  takes  a  strong-minded  editor  to  damn 
the  torpedoes  without  considering  the 
impact  on  advertising.  A  Minnesota  weekly 
received  considerable  publicity  a  few  years 
back  for  exposing  corruption  at  a  local  fac- 
tory. (Circulation  continued  strong,  but  ad 
revenues  plummeted,  and  the  two  former 
metro-daUy  reporters  who  ran  the  weekly 
came  face  to  face  with  small-town-weekly  fi- 
nancial reality. 

When  a  Colorado  weekly  broke  the  news 
about  alleged  lUegal  deals  involving  a  Cabi- 
net secretary,  the  national  press  came  in, 
but  local  advertisers  took  a  hike  out 

We  have  a  combined  staff  on  t>oth  our 
papers  of  21  full-  and  part-time  employees 
headed  by  my  mother,  Bettle,  a  University 
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of  Chlcaco  phlkMophy  grad.  md  my  dad. 
They  are  oo-pubUshere. 

The  RepuUic  has  had  three  news  editors 
in  the  past  SS  years.  For  the  past  two  years. 
ICarQyn  Woelke,  a  former  high  school  Eng- 
Uah  teacher,  has  been  at  the  news  desk. 
Three  years  earlier,  my  sister.  Jane,  now 
studylnt  in  a  United  Church  of  Christ  semi- 
nary, was  news  editor.  Before  that.  Helen 
Poote  handled  news  editing  for  30  years,  al- 
though she  had  no  formal  Journalism  train- 
ing. What  Helen  had  was  that  most  impor- 
tant asset  of  a  small-town  editor— knowl- 
edge of  n^m^"  who  people  are.  how  to  spell 
their  names  right  even  if  their  own  relatives 
cannot.  Helen  knew  the  detailed  relation- 
ships of  practically  everyone  in  town.  She 
Imew  who  was  married  to  whom  (Invaluable, 
as  the  phone  directory  does  not  give  the 
names  of  married  women).  A  weekly  news- 
paper is  made  up  of  names— names  in  honor 
roUs,    meetings,    births,    deaths    and    box 

My  father  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Iowa  Journalism  School  in  1929,  after  a 
career  as  a  U.  of  I.  wrestler,  E>ally  lowan 
night  editor  and  instigator  of  the  burning  of 
the  homecoming  com  monument.  For 
months  after  graduation,  the  country  was  in 
the  Oreat  Depression.  On  his  first  Job  at 
the  weekly  Morrison  (Illinois)  Sentinel, 
wages  were  cut  from  $25  to  $18.  He  did  not 
buy  his  first  car,  a  '29  Chevy,  untU  1931. 

Even  today,  reporters  will  not  get  rich  on 
weekly  newspapers.  WhUe  entry  level  re- 
porters for  the  daily  newspapers  in  our  area 
earn  $12,000  to  $13,000  a  year,  weekly  re- 
porters are  receiving  thousands  less.  If  it  is 
money  you  want,  become  a  pressman. 

A  college  education  does  not  mean  a  re- 
porter on  a  weekly  gets  a  higher  salary.  It 
means  the  weekly  publisher  thinks  he  will 
be  hiring  a  better  qualified  employee.  Being 
a  reporter  means  answering  the  phone, 
waiting  on  customers,  soliciting  ads  and 
talking  to  grumpy  people,  at  night  after  you 
have  Just  fallen  asleep. 

"Reporting"  means  writing  up  church 
notes  and  meetings  of  the  Mothers  of  World 
War  n  (never  use  War  Mothers  in  a  head- 
line, even  though  it  fits  better).  Reporting 
means  deciphering  Illegible  handwriting  on 
4-H  club  news  (almost  nobody  types),  trans- 
lating abbreviations  on  baketball  score 
sheets,  figuring  out  the  difference  between 
a  fall  and  a  pin  In  wrestling  (they  are  essen- 
tially the  same)  and  trying  to  figure  out 
what  the  bride's  mother  wore  from  a  wed- 
ding form  sheet  stained  with  punch. 

People  are  what  make  editing  a  small- 
town newspaper  such  a  rich  experience — the 
readers  who  want  to  renew  their  "prescrip- 
tions"; and  farmers  who  slide  their  checks 
across  the  counter  to  be  filled  out  and 
signed  (be  careful  not  to  sign  your  own 
name)  and  the  people  who  call  up  to  find 
out  when  the  band  concerts  liegin,  the  time 
of  the  paper  drive  or  the  date  of  Pearl 
Harbor  ("It  was  in  1941,  really?  You're 
sure?"). 

Our  employees  add  to  the  richness.  An  el- 
derly reader  came  in  to  ask  why  her  paper 
had  stopped  coming  and  was  told  by  a  secre- 
tary, 'I'm  sorry,  but  your  card  is  in  the  dead 
file."  To  which  the  reader  replied:  "Oh,  no. 
That's  my  brother."  Once  our  boolckeeper 
was  t^ifciTiif  to  a  widow  about  an  error  in  her 
husband's  obit:  "I'U  get  this  right  if  it's  the 
last  thing  I  do,"  she  sighed. 

We  have  had  our  share  of  scoops.  And  al- 
though scoops  to  a  small-town  newspaper 
are  few  and  only  important  locally,  we  still 
cherish  them. 

We  broke  the  story  when  Illinois  North- 
em  Utilities  pulled  out  of  Oeneseo  after  a 
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protracted,  bitter  batUe  with  the  dty-owned 
Municipal  Utilities.  We  beat  our  oompeti- 
Uon.  the  daUy  newspapers  in  Rock  Island. 
Moline  and  Davenport,  when  the  longtime 
hospital  administrator  retired,  when  the 
two  funeral  homes  in  town  merged  and 
when  city  council  members  decided  to 
repeal  the  farm  implement  tax. 

President  Reagan's  hometown  newspaper, 
the  Tampico  Tornado,  which  started  pub- 
lishing again  a  couple  of  years  ago  and  com- 
bined with  the  Prophetstown  Echo,  scooped 
the  whole  country  with  a  letter  from  the 
president's  mother  mentioning  Reagan's 
heart  condition.  The  White  House  denied 
the  story.  Weeklies  do  not  often  get  to 
tweak  the  nose  of  the  White  House.  Some- 
times our  congressmen,  state  legislators  and 
candidates  for  all  sorts  of  offices  stop  in  to 
introduce  themselves.  Many  of  them  even 
pay  their  advertistaig  bUls.  Ed  Clarke,  the 
Libertarian  candidate  for  president,  dropped 
by  Jimmy  Carter  did  not.  Neither  did 
Reagan. 

I  would  wager  that  small-town  editors  re- 
ceive more  anonymous  criticisms  by  phone 
and  mail  per  capita  than  bigger  papers.  We 
are  a  "known"  target.  And  we  don't  receive 
much  public  praise.  1  don't  see  many  Pulitz- 
er Prizes  being  awarded  weeltly  newspapers. 
A  California  weekly  won  one  a  few  years 
ago,  and  the  attention  that  got  shows  how 
rare  recognition  Is  for  weeldies. 

The  Illinois  Press  Association  sponsors 
Simual  awards  and  we  were  fortiuiate  that 
toy  stories  in  the  Oeneseo  Republic  on  the 
school  board  strike  won  firsts  for  Best  News 
Story  and  Best  School  Board  Coverage  in 
1982.  The  Republic  has  also  won  lesser 
prizes  for  photography  and  local  editorials 
over  the  past  several  years. 

You  have  to  make  concessions  in  a  small 
town.  There  is  no  symbiotic  relationship  be- 
tween The  Press  and  the  newsmaker  in 
which  the  latter  needs  the  reporter  as  much 
as  the  reverse. 

If  the  primary  subject  of  a  news  story 
wants  to  read  the  article  (for  example,  a 
feature  on  his  life  or  his  new  business) 
before  deadline,  I  will  let  him.  It  is  not  prior 
restraint  or  censorship.  It  is  neighborly.  He 
has  to  come  to  the  Republic  at  a  certain 
time  and  read  it  at  my  convenience.  More 
often  than  not,  he  will  not  show  up.  The 
mere  offer  is  often  enough  to  dispel  worries 
about  acctiracy. 

It  is  harder  to  maintain  strict,  inviolable 
Journalistic  principles  in  a  small  town.  That 
makes  adhering  to  them  under  extradordln- 
ary  circimistances  all  the  more  remarkable, 
more  remarkable  than  when  a  reporter  for  a 
big  city  dally  risks  prison  to  protect  a 
source.  He  has  the  New  York  Times  or  Chi- 
cago Tribime  behind  him.  Small-town  edi- 
tors only  have  their  wives  (weeklies  are  still 
mostly  a  male  world),  family  and  possibly  a 
few  readers.  JaU  is  a  cold  and  unattractive 
prospect  If  you  are  not  a  cause  celebre  and 
If  your  cell  Is  not  warmed  by  the  klleg  lights 
of  television. 

I  have  decl'ned  to  name  sources  on  a 
couple  of  occasions.  Once  a  customer  ran  a 
series  of  clever  classified  ads  that  the  police 
thought  might  be  a  code  for  a  drug  ring  or  a 
stolen  auto  ring.  I  assured  them  the  ads 
were  harmless.  But  they  really  wanted  to 
talk  to  the  author. 

My  only  First  Amendment  fight  Is  wheth- 
er my  high  school  photographer  will  be 
barred  from  basketball  games  after  passing 
nude  photos  around  a  classroom.  (He  will 
not  be).  I  like  the  First  Amendment  and 
Freedom  of  the  Press:  they  meant  I  could 
keep  our  thermostat  at  75  degrees  during 
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the  energy  crunch,  despite  what  the  govern- 
ment requested  me  to  do,  and  keep  our  sec- 
retaries happy. 

Oiu-  labor  relations  are  more  prosaic  than 
those  of  the  big  dailies:  "I  have  to  get  off 
ten  minutes  early  to  borrow  money  for  a 
car":  "1  broke  my  neighbor's  Jaw  yesterday. 
The  police  might  stop  in"  or  I'm  on  flood 
watch  tonight.  I  might  be  late  in  the  mom- 
ing."  Ours  are  personal,  not  personnel,  prob- 
lems, problems  handled  between  friends. 
Usually. 

Denny,  a  Linotype  operator,  kicked  his 
machine  in  anger  one  day  after  It  broke  and 
stalked  out  the  door.  We  never  saw  him 
again.  Two  years  later,  he  used  us  as  a  Job 
reference.  Another  printer,  who  claimed  to 
know  Katharine  Graham  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  was  fired  because  we  didn't  like  his 
work.  Before  he  left,  he  smeared  printer's 
ink  under  everything  black  in  the  place.  We 
had  dirty  hands  for  six  months. 

A  foreman  once  leapt  over  a  table  and 
nearly  strangled  to  death  another  printer 
who  got  on  his  nerves  (he  got  on  everyone's 
nerves).  We  fired  the  foreman;  the  other 
man  quit  two  weeks  later.  A  pressman  used 
to  throw  75-pound  mall  sacks  at  me  during 
summer  vacation  because  "you're  the  boss' 
kid  and  I'm  here  to  teach  ya  the  three  ways 
to  do  it:  the  right  way,  the  wrong  way  and 
my  way."  He  is  now  pouring  cement. 

Printers  are  increasingly  hard  to  find  as 
Linotypes  disappear  and  computer  typeset- 
ting replaces  highly  skilled  workers  with 
easily  trainable  ones.  When  we  hired  a  new 
printer  a  couple  of  years  ago,  we  advertised 
in  three  states  and  got  one  reply.  We  moved 
him  here.  He  tx>ught  a  house  and  settled  in. 
Within  a  month,  we  could  tell  he  wasn't 
going  to  work  out  but  we  kept  him  on  be- 
cause we  felt  responsible  for  uprooting  him. 
After  he  had  been  here  a  year,  he  asked  for 
a  pay  raise  and  Dad  told  him,  "We  Just 
don't  think  you've  eamed  it."  Generally, 
those  people  who  don't  deserve  raises  are 
the  ones  who  have  to  ask  for  one.  The  man 
gave  us  two  week's  notice. 

We  once  hired  a  reporter,  fresh  out  of  col- 
lege with  a  minor  in  Journalism,  only  to  find 
out  that  he  could  not  type.  We  now  put 
typing  ability  on  our  employment  applica- 
tions. 

There  are  800  daUy,  biweekly,  weekly  and 
monthly  newspapers  in  Illinois.  In  the  past 
two  years,  only  the  papers  of  the  weekly  Ad- 
dison Leader  group  in  suburban  Chicago 
went  out  of  business.  A  weekly  was  started 
in  the  past  year  in  Murphysboro  in  south- 
em  Illinois.  The  community  press  is  stable: 
closings  are  unusual. 

A  continuing,  though  not  accelerating, 
trend  among  weeklies  is  group  ownership— 
not  precisely  chains  in  the  national  sense. 
Splraling  production  costs  have  forced 
owners  to  combine  printing  facilities  with 
other  publishers  at  a  central  plant.  When 
one  publisher  retires,  dies  or  bums  out.  the 
operator  of  the  central  plant  is  in  a  good  po- 
sition to  buy  the  paper.  As  the  group  en- 
larges, it  actively  seeks  other  small  newspa- 
pers to  acquire.  A  press  for  a  paper  our  size 
now  costs  $250,000,  so  it  Is  impossible  to 
start  a  new  paper  unless  you  already  have 
one.  There  are  no  Reverend  Moons  on  the 
weekly  scene.  The  only  feasible,  profitable 
alternative  is  to  combine  under  one  owner 
or  at  one  printing  plant. 

The  800  Illinois  newspapers  are  owned  by 
400  firms,  ranging  from  two-paper  owners 
like  us  to  50-newspaper  combines  to  hun- 
dreds of  individually  owned  newspapers. 
Most  consolidations  are  geographicaUy  close 
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to  their  tlagihlp  paper,  not  strung  out 
acraa  the  state  or  Into  other  states. 

The  federal  Inheritance  tax  reform  bill 
has  helped  the  family  newspaper  busineM 
as  well  as  the  family  farm.  When  the  owner 
dies,  the  newspaper  now  does  not  have  to  be 
sold.  The  complaint  about  homogenized,  wa- 
tereddown  editorial  voices  now  leveled  at 
large  dally  chains  will  not,  we  hope,  be  lev- 
eled anytime  soon  at  weekly  newspapers. 

There  has  been  much  regret  within  the 
press  over  the  dosing  of  metropolitan  dai- 
lies like  the  Washington  Star  and  the  Phila- 
delphia Bulletin.  But  those  newspaper  fail- 
ures have  helped  our  weeklies.  They  have 
caused  the  newsprint  shortage  to  disappear. 
In  fact,  there  is  a  glut  of  newsprint,  so  the 
price  is  now  stable.  One  newsprint  company 
even  announced  a  $50  per  metric  ton  roll- 
back recently.  There  has  also  been  much 
worry  that  certain  cities,  like  Chicago,  could 
become  one-newspaper  towns,  a  worry  I  con- 
sider ludicrous.  There  are  200  newspaper  in 
Cook  County.  The  kind  and  size  of  newspa- 
pers may  change,  but  the  newspaper  indus- 
try will  not  disappear— particularly  on  the 
weekly  level.  Weeklies  can  focus  their  cover- 
age and  be  responsive  to  changing  local  situ- 
ations. Major  dailies  cannot. 

Newpapers  are  fighting  a  challenge  from 
free-distribution  "shoppers"  and  direct-mail 
catalogs  as  well  as  by  TV  and  radio,  but  we 
have  Joined  the  challenge.  Our  Republic 
publishes  The  Shopper,  a  free-circulation 
publication  my  dad  started  in  1938  amid  a 
chorus  of  derisive  laughter  from  other 
weekly  owners  in  Illinois.  They  are  not 
laughing  anymore.  They  are  worried.  Week- 
lies tend  to  attract  the  more  affluent,  better 
informed  reader  that  appeals  to  advertisers. 
In  our  case,  the  greatest  chunk  of  our  adver- 
tising goes  into  The  Shopper  (the  ad  rate  Is 
$369.60  a  broad  sheet  page),  which  we  dis- 
tribute to  11,700  homes  in  our  area.  In 
effect,  it  subsidizes  the  Republic  and  Chron- 
icle, although  they  carry  some  ads  and  legal 
notices. 

The  revolution  in  newspaper  technology 
arrived  at  the  weeklies  and  trickled  up. 
Some  dailies  are  Just  now  converting  to 
offset  tuid  phototypesetting,  which  some 
weeklies  have  had  for  decades.  We  bought 
our  Goss  Community  press  (four  units,  16- 
page  capacity  at  10,000  issues  an  hour)  In 
1965,  the  first  offset  press  in  western  Illi- 
nois. Our  phototypesetting  machines  were 
InstaUed  in  1971. 

A  small  newspaper  like  ours  can  convert 
easiler  and  less  expensively  to  a  new  system. 
We  did  not  have  to  convert  all  at  once,  and 
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our  labor  force  did  not  oppoae  the  change. 
There  is  no  padding  on  our  payroll;  a  week- 
ly's slim  profit  margin  would  not  allow  It 
And  we  have  a  mix  of  old  and  new  technolo- 
gy. If  the  old  is  still  doing  the  Job,  we  keep 
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We  still  use  typewriters,  manual  typewrit- 
ers. You  have  to  order  them  from  West  Ger- 
many and  wait  half  a  year  for  them  to 
come.  We  retired  our  old.  4x5  Speed  Graph- 
ic camera  only  a  few  years  ago.  We  do  not 
have  computer  typsettlng,  and  pagination 
may  never  reach  the  Republic  and  the 
Chronicle.  Those  systems  are  expensive,  and 
people  they  would  replace  on  a  weekly  can 
do  the  same  thing  cheaper.  Computers  for 
subscription  lists  and  billings  are  Just  begin- 
ning to  make  a  dent  in  the  weekly  press. 

We  stUl  have  one  temperamental  Lino- 
type, which  we  use  for  funeral  cards  and 
postals  because  it  is  still  more  economical  to 
set  them  in  hot  met&l. 

The  Chronicle  has  a  1.450  circulation  in 
Cambridge,  a  town  of  roughly  2,000  inhabit- 
ants, and  represents  a  higher  percentage 
readership  than  the  Republic's  3,450  read- 
ers in  Oeneseo,  a  town  of  6,000. 

Geneseo  is  covered  by  the  Rock  Island. 
Moline  and  Davenport  dailies  with  twice  as 
many  reporters  as  we  have,  and  by  three  TV 
stations  from  those  cities.  Cambridge  is  not 
(although  two  of  the  dailies  have  one- 
woman  staffs  there).  Cambridge  residents 
want  what  those  big  dailies  are  not  provid- 
ing—news of  their  town— and  to  them  the 
(Chronicle  is  the  only  game  in  town. 

Despite  the  tiny  size  of  the  Republic  and 
Chronicle,  we  are  considered  competition  by 
the  dally  Rock  Island,  Moline  and  Daven- 
port newspapers.  One  referred  to  us  only  as 
"a  Cambridge  newspaper"  after  we  broke  a 
story  on  Hmong  tribesmen  moving  to  our 
town.  I  have  noticed  that  the  UA.  Times  is 
always  quoted  by  its  name. 

One  of  the  Illinois  dallies  scooped  my  dad 
on  the  news  of  his  engagement,  ignoring  a 
release  date  set  by  my  grandmother.  Once, 
an  Illinois  TV  station  asked  our  Chronicle 
editor  to  phone  him  with  "anything  of  in- 
terest" that  happened  in  Cambridge  and 
promised  to  give  us  the  reciprocal  courtesy. 
Sure. 

I  am  a  small-town  newspaperman.  It's  a 
good  word,  newspaperman— or  newspaper- 
woman—and it's  a  pity  it  is  not  used  much 
anymore.  Journalist  is  not  really  what  I  am. 
It  seems  a  bit  pretentious.  I  am  a  newspa- 
perman. I  work  at  an  old  green  metal  desk 
with  a  glass  top  In  a  room  with  paneling 
used  on  railroad  cars  60  years  ago.  The 
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floors  are  wood,  concrete  and  linoleum  and 
there  is  the  smell  and  feel  of  Ink  every- 
where. Weekly  new^mpers  survive  because 
there  is  an  unfalMng  pleasure  in  seeing  your 
name,  your  child's  name,  your  photograph 
or  your  child's  photograph  In  print,  to  look 
at  again,  to  clip  and  save.* 


THE  FIRST  AMEailCAN  GATHER- 
ING OP  JEWISH  HOLOCAUST 
SURVIVORS 


HON.  CHARLES  ROSE 

or  HOKTH  CSaOLIMA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESERTATIVES 

Thunday,  April  7,  1983 

•  Bir.  ROSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hon- 
ored to  participate  in  the  special  order 
(»mmemorating  the  first  Gathering  of 
the  American  Jewish  Hol(x»iist  Survi- 
vors, held  from  April  11-14  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

On  April  19,  1983.  we  wlU  celebrate 
the  40th  anniversary  of  the  Warsaw 
ghetto  uprising.  This  event,  recognized 
this  week  by  the  Gathering  of  the 
Jewish  Holocaust  Survivors,  marked  a 
day  in  history  on  which  the  indomita- 
ble human  spirit  prevailed.  The  resist- 
ance movement  illustrated  persever- 
ance and  courage  in  the  face  of  hei- 
nous atrcKities.  This  event  under- 
scored the  importance  not  only  of 
human  life,  but  also  of  human  liberty. 

The  lessons  we  learn  from  the 
Jewish  HoI(x»ust  survivors  are  many. 
We  leam  the  necessity  of  great  faith 
during  life's  darkest  hours.  We  leam 
of  the  power  of  endurance,  survival, 
and  eventual  triumph  in  the  face  of 
seemingly  insurmountable  obstacles. 
Finally,  we  leam  that  there  is  no  place 
In  our  world  for  apathy,  for  we  wlU 
never,  never  let  this  deep  scar  on 
human  history  happen  again. 

I  commend  all  who  have  come  to 
Washington  this  week  for  their  una- 
bating  efforts  in  reminding  all  of  us  of 
the  fragility  of  our  life  and  liberty, 
and  renewing  our  vigor  in  the  pursuit 
of  life  and  liberty  for  all  around  the 
world.* 
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PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE  98^^  CONGRESS.  FIRST  SESSION 


^ESXTE— Wednesday,  April  13, 1983 


(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  April  12,  1983) 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  in  executive 
session,  and  was  caUed  to  order  by  the 
President    pro    tempore    (Mr.    Thur- 

MONS).  _ 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Our 
opening  prayer  will  be  offered  by  the 
Reverend  Luonne  Abram  Rouse, 
pastor.  St.  Stephen's  United  Method- 
ist Church,  DiUon,  S.C.  He  is  spon- 
sored by  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate.  Reverend  Rouse. 

PRAYER 

The  Reverend  Luonne  Abram  Rouse 
offered  the  f oUowing  prayer 

O  God.  our  Heavenly  Father,  who 
dost  desire  for  all  nations  such  good 
things  in  the  world  which  Thou  dost 
govern,  direct  and  prosper,  we  pray 
Thee,  the  consultations  between  our 
assembled  Senators  of  these  United 
States,  to  the  perpetuation  of  Thy  sov- 
ereignty,   the    security,    respect    and 
well-being  of  Thy  children  that  all  cir- 
cumstances may  be  planned  and  decid- 
ed upon  with  integrity  in  their  labors 
for  public  good  that  peace  and  justice, 
honesty  and  love  may  be  settled  in  our 
midst  for  all  eras  of  life.  Grant  them 
reception  of  Thy  righteousness  and 
enable  them  to  overcome  selfishness 
for  the  good  of  the  Nation.  Make  us 
aware  of  Thy  presence  through  Thy 
Holy    Spirit    that    we    may    attempt 
wisely   to   comprehend   and   perform 
Thy  will.  These  and  other  essentials, 
we  prayerfully  seek,  in  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore, 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


SENATE  SCHEDULE 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  after 
the  time  for  the  recognition  of  the  two 
leaders  under  the  standing  order  has 
expired  or  been  yielded  back,  the 
Senate  has  provided  for  time  for  two 


Senators  to  speak  on  special  orders 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Roumra  MORifiHG  Busimss 
If  the  hour  of  11  a.m.  has  not  then 
arrived,  there  will  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness to  extend  from  the  time  of  the 
execution  of  the  special  orders  untU  11 
a.m.  in  which  Senators  may  speak  for 
not  more  than  2  minutes  each. 

KOmMATION  or  KERHEIU  L.  ADELMAM 

Mr.  President,  at  11  ajn.  the  Senate 
will  resume  executive  session  to  fur- 
ther consider  and  debate  the  nomina- 
tion of  Kenneth  Adelman. 

RECESS  raOil  12  MOOM  TJHTIL  3  VM. 

The  Senate  will  recess  today  from  12 
noon  \mtil  2  p.m.  in  order  to  accommo- 
date the  requirement  of  many  Sena- 
tors to  attend  a  caucus  off  the  floor. 

DEBATE  ON  ADELMAN  NOMINATION  AT  3  P.M. 

At  2  p.m.  the  Senate  will  return  in 
executive  session  to  resume  consider- 
ation of  the  Adelman  nomination.  The 
Senate  will  be  asked  to  remain  in  ses- 
sion today.  Mr.  President,  as  long  as 
the  managers  of  this  matter  on  both 
sides  deem  it  prudent  and  desirable. 

VOTE  ON  ADELMAN  NOMINATION  2  P.M.  ON 
THURSDAY 

Mr.  President,  a  vote  will  occiu-  on 
the  Adelman  nomination  tomorrow  at 
2  p.m.  under  the  order  previously  en- 
tered unless  the  nomination  is  recom- 
mitted prior  to  that  time. 

RBCiraOCITY  BILL.  HASTEN  AMENDMENT,  AND 
CLOTURE  MOTION 

On  Friday  of  this  week,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senate  will  take  up  the  reci- 
procity bill,  at  which  time  the  Kasten 
amendment  dealing  with  withholding 
The  on  dividends  and  interest  will  be  the 
pending  question. 

It  is  hoped,  Mr.  President,  that  an 
agreement  can  be  reached  so  that  in 
the  event  a  cloture  motion  is  filed  in 
relation  to  that  bill  or  an  amendment 
thereto,  the  vote  on  cloture  might 
occur  on  Monday  without  the  necessi- 
ty for  the  Senate  to  be  in  session  on 
Saturday.  That,  of  course,  would  re- 
quire unanimous  consent. 


If  a  cloture  motion  is  filed  on 
Friday— and  I  do  assume  tliat  one  will 
be.  although  not  by  the  leadership- 
such  a  unanimous-consent  request  will 
be  propounded  by  the  leadership.  If 
granted,  then  the  Senate  will  go  over . 
from  Friday  until  Monday  and  resiime 
consideration  of  the  reciprocity  bill  at 
that  time,  and  presumably  have  a  clo- 
ture vote  on  Monday. 

THE  FIRST  CONCURRENT  BUDGET  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  President,  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee will  complete  the  markup  of  the 
first  concurrent  budget  resolution  this 
week,  perhaps  even  today,  almost 
surely  not  later  than  tomorrow.  It  is 
the  intention  of  the  leadership  to  call 
up  the  budget  resolution  immediately 
after  the  disposition  of  the  reciprocity 
bill  if  the  resolution  is  here  and  avail- 
able. 

I  hope  to  have  further  announce- 
ments to  make,  Mr.  President,  on  the 
schedule  of  the  Senate  as  they  are 
available. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  further 
need  for  my  time  under  the  standing 
order,  and  I  am  prepared  to  yield  it  to 
the  minority  leader  if  he  wishes  or  to 
yield  it  back. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Jepskn).  The  minority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. ,  ^^     ^ 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader.  I 
will  not  have  need  of  the  time. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
minority  leader  has  no  need  for  my 
time,  and  I  imderstood  him  to  say  he 
did  not,  I  yield  back  that  time. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  time  on  this  side  on  my 

behalf.     ^^     ^    ^ 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


•  This 
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The   PRESmiNO    OFFICER, 
deiii  wm  csU  the  rolL 

The  Antatant  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  call  the  rolL 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
HART 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  had  an  order 
to  be  recognized  not  to  exceed  IS  min- 
utes and  may  proceed  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Chair. 


JMt 


RESOLUTION  URGING  ADHER- 
ENCE TO  THE  LAW  AND  AID 
RESTRICTIONS  CONCERNING 
NICARAGUA 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing today,  together  with  Sena- 
tors Pell  and  Proziore,  a  resolution 
urging  the  President  to  adhere  to  the 
U.S.  law  and  to  halt  further  aid  to  any 
group  whose  professed  aim  is  to  over- 
throw the  Government  of  Nicaragua. 

This  action,  surprisingly  enough,  is 
necessary  because  it  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly evident  that  the  administra- 
tion is  providing  military  and  financial 
support  to  counterrevolutionary  forces 
in  Nicaragua  in  a  manner  inconsistent 
with  existing  U.S.  law.  It  has  been  re- 
ported in  a  variety  of  Journals  that  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  has  been 
authorized  to  spend  at  least  $38  mil- 
lion in  support  of  these  groups 
through  a  fund  for  so-called  paramili- 
tary forces  and  a  second  fund  for  the 
support  of  so-called  opposition  ele- 
ments. 

These  actions,  in  fact,  constitute  a 
serious  violation  of  both  the  letter  and 
the  spirit  of  the  Boland  amendment 
passed  in  the  97th  Congress. 

That  amendment  prohibits  the  CIA 
or  Defense  Department  from  using 
funds  "to  furnish  military  activities,  to 
any  groups  or  individual,  not  part  of  a 
country's  armed  forces,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  overthrowing  the  Government 
of  Nicaragua  or  provoking  a  military 
exchange  between  Nicaragua  and  Hon- 
duras." 

The  administration  does  not  deny 
furnishing  aid  to  the  Nicaraguan 
rebels,  but  it  insists  the  money  is  not 
going  to  groups  with  the  intent  of 
overthrowing  the  Government.  The 
administration  asserts  the  financial 
support  is  necessary  to  inhibit  the 
flow  of  arms  from  Nicaragua  to  El  Sal- 
vador. 

Foreign  policy  decisions  may  be  de- 
bated and  the  various  courses  taken, 
but  U.S.  law  should  be  adhered  to 
strictly.  My  purpose  in  proposing  this 
resolution   is   to   reaffirm   that   the 


Boland  amendment  is  UJ3.  law  and 
wlU  be  obeyed. 

The  guerrilla  forces  are  not  "proven 
democrats."  Many  of  these  groups  are 
Somozlstas— former  members  of  the 
Somosa  regime  and  the  National 
Guard.  The  most  credible  opponents 
of  the  Sandlnista  government— such  as 
social  democrat  Alfonso  Robelo.  an 
original  member  of  the  1079  Nicara- 
guan Jimta.  and  Eden  Pastora.  the 
famous  "Conmiander  Zero"  who 
played  a  leading  role  in  the  overthrow 
of  Somoza— are  not  part  of  the  new 
guerrlUa  groups. 

To  say  that  the  United  States  should 
not  lend  support  to  the  Somozista 
rebels  is  not  to  say  that  we  should  con- 
done the  actions  of  the  Sandlnista  gov- 
ernment. Certainly  the  Sandinistas 
themselves  have  shown  little  inclina- 
tion to  initiate  democratic  reforms  and 
promote  stability  In  the  area.  Howev- 
er, that  does  not  give  us  the  right  to 
siwport  the  equally  repressive  counter 
forces. 

The  guerrilla  diplomacy  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  employed  in  Central 
America  has  created  some  very  serious 
problems  for  the  United  States. 

First,  we  are  now  in  a  very  vulnera- 
ble position.  Our  attack  on  Cuba  for 
guerrilla  support  in  El  Salvador  has 
lost  considerable  validity  as  we  take 
similar  action  in  Nicaragua.  Our  moral 
posture  is  also  weakened  as  we  break 
with  the  OAS  charter  which  prohibits 
direct  or  Indirect  intervention  in  the 
affairs  of  a  member  nation. 

Second,  whUe  the  guerrilla  forces 
are  too  small  to  topple  the  Sandinis- 
tas, they  are  significant  enough  to  Jus- 
tify further  repression  by  the  govern- 
ment. The  Sandlnista  regime  could 
feel  threatened  enough  to  launch  re- 
taliatory raids  into  Honduras  and 
Costa  Rica.  As  the  regional  conflict 
spreads,  Nicaragua  would  become 
more  dependent  on  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Cuba. 

The  stakes  in  Central  America  are 
high,  and  we  cannot  abandon  the 
region. 

Indeed,  we  must  continue  to  play  a 
central  role  in  the  evolution  of  that 
region  toward  democratic  ideals  and 
institutions  as  well  as  economic  devel- 
opment and  growth. 

Democratic  reform  and  stability  can 
only  be  gained  through  a  defensible 
policy,  that  will  be  backed  by  a  consen- 
sus of  opinion.  Our  current  policy  has 
done  little  to  build  support.  It  is  one 
which  violates  American  Law,  fuels 
the  war,  undermines  stability  through- 
out Central  America,  and  damages  our 
credibility  as  peacemakers  in  the 
region. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  in  sup- 
port of  this  resolution  and  our  intent 
to  see  that  U.S.  law  is  obeyed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  be  printed  in 
the  Rbcord. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RacoRD,  as  foUowK 

aRis.110 

Whereas,  the  Admlniatratton  la  aware 
that  the  objective  of  the  guerilla  groups  op- 
erating in  Nicaragua  is  to  overthrow  that 
country's  government; 

Whereas,  the  Administration  nevertheless 
continues  to  provide  military  aid  and  Mslst- 
ance  to  these  groups; 

Whereas,  Public  Law  97-377  (the  Boland 
Amendment)  expressly  prohibits  the  fur- 
nishing of  mllltajT  assistance  to  any  group 
for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  the  govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Raolved,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  President  Reagan  immediately 
cease  and  desist  from  further  covert  and 
overt  aid  to  groups  whose  professed  aim  Is 
the  overthrow  of  the  government  of  Nicara- 
gua 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  received  as  in  legisla- 
tive session. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
QUAYLE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Quayle)  is  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


S.  1040— SELF-TAX  PLAN  ACT  OF 
1983 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  new  tax  simplifica- 
tion bill  similar  in  principle  to  a  bill 
which  I  introduced  last  year.  I  realize 
the  importance  of  having  acronyms  in 
this  community  in  which  we  aU  reside 
temporarily,  and  I  have  identified  our 
simplification  bill  as  a  SELF  tax,  S 
standing  for  simplicity,  E  standing  for 
efficiency,  L  standing  for  lower  rates, 
and  F  for  fairness. 

Mr.  President,  this  plan  is  fair.  It 
treats  all,  and  I  underscore  all,  income 
equally.  The  plan  is  easy  to  tmder- 
stand.  There  would  be  very  little  need 
to  have  tax  preparers  under  this  plan, 
because  there  is  virtually  nothing  to 
itemize.  In  effect,  we  are  significantly 
lowering  the  tax  rates  from  the  mar- 
ginal high  rate  that  we  have  right  now 
of  50  percent,  down  to  28  percent.  We 
are  eliminating  the  deductions,  all  de- 
ductions. 

Obviously,  there  are  going  to  be  win- 
ners and  losers  under  this  SELF  tax 
plan.  I  have  a  substantial  amount  of 
data  from  computer  runs  done 
through  the  Joint  Committee  on  Tax- 
ation that  show  precisely  who  gains 
and  who  loses  under  the  SELF  tax.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  about  62  percent  of 
taxpayers  can  be  considered  as  win- 
ners and  38  percent  losers,  the  winners 
being  those  who  will  have  a  tax  de- 
crease and  the  losers,  those  that  have 
a  tax  Increase.  Of  course,  there  are 


also   winners   and   losers   under   the 
present  Tax  Code. 

Mr.  President,  what  we  are  trying  to 
do  Is  to  respond  to  what  I  think  is  a 
very  clear  calling  In  this  country 
today.  That  clear  calling  is  for  a  far 
more  rationid.  imderstandable  and 
simple  Tax  Code.  We  will  all  be  meet- 
ing the  deadline  this  Friday  of  April 
15,  rushing  helter-skelter  to  file  1040's 
at  the  last  minute.  There  will  be  mid- 
night lines  at  the  mailboxes.  The 
newspapers  will  be  there  with  their 
photographers  and  TV  stations  will  be 
there  with  their  cameramen  recording 
this  event,  as  once  again  the  American 
people  try  to  figure  out  what  line  33 
means  in  comparison  to  line  54. 
whether  this  item  or  that  should  be  on 
schedule  A  or  schedule  C.  and  whether 
to  add  or  subtract  and  what  all  of  this 
means  for  the  1040. 

Mr.  President,  under  o\ir  SELF  tax 
plan,  we  envision  and  anticipate  that 
most  taxpayers  will  be  able  to  comply 
with  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  on  a 
postcard,  rather  than  the  complicated, 
very,  very  comprehensive  tax  forms 
that  we  have  today. 

Obviously,  this  is  going  to  meet  with 
great  resistance  because  the  whole 
tendency  since  the  enactment  of  the 
1913  tax  law  has  been  to  add  on  spe- 
cial credits  and  special  deductions.  All 
those  special  deductions  are  socially 
and  economically  worthwhile:  other- 
wise, they  would  not  have  been  put 
into  the  Tax  Code. 

But  as  we  have  Just  gone  on  and  on. 
and  on,  adding  on,  adding  on.  adding 
on.  year  in  and  year  out.  we  have  cre- 
ated a  Tax  Code  that  simply  has  no 
credibility  with  the  American  people. 

We  talk  about  cynicism  in  this  coun- 
try. One  of  the  things  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  most  cynical  about  hap- 
pens to  be  the  Tax  Code.  They  feel 
there  is  a  sense  of  unfairness,  a  lack  of 
equity  in  the  Tax  Code.  We  have  read 
the  reports  or  listened  to  gossip,  or 
perhaps  even  know  somebody  person- 
ally who  has  a  considerable  amount  of 
income  who  pays  no  tax  or  virtually  a 
very  small  amount  of  income  tax.  The 
question  is  raised  if  that  person  who 
has  a  considerable  amoimt  of  income 
pajrs  no  tax,  why  should  John  Jones, 
who  gets  up  at  6  o'clock  in  the  mom- 
injg  and  puts  in  his  7%  or  8  hours  of 
work  a  day,  who  has  a  family  of  3  or  4, 
who  makes  $16,000  or  $17,000  a  year, 
pay  his  fair  share  of  taxes?  Yet,  some- 
body who  Is  able  to  connive,  who  is 
able  to  use  the  law  properly— I  am  not 
indicating  any  Illegality— could  pay 
much  less  in  taxes. 

There  is  a  certain  implicit  siispicion 
of  Inequity  that  is  associated  with  the 
Tax  Code  and  the  way  it  is  being  ma- 
nipulated today. 

Tax  simplification.  Mr.  President,  is 
not  a  new  issue;  it  is  an  issue  that  has 
been  with  us  before.  There  are  a 
number  of  proposals  in  the  Congress. 
Some  have  a  straight,  flat  tax  rate: 


others  have  a  more  simplified,  progres- 
sive tax  rate,  as  this  SELF  plan  is.  I 
might  add  that  all  of  the  proposed,  so- 
called  flat  taxes  as  well  as  the  progres- 
sive simplified  tax  rates  are  progres- 
sive In  nature,  because  even  the  purest 
fiat  tax  rate  has  deductions.  All  have 
deductions  for  Individuals,  whether  it 
be  a  $500  or  $1,000  personal  exemp- 
tion. This  adds  some  degree  of  pro- 
gressivity— a  family  of  five  will  get  a 
$5,000  exemption.  Elements  of  pro- 
gressivity  are  in  all  these  tax  propos- 
als, so  that  is  not  an  issue.  The  ques- 
tion is  how  we  are  going  to  minimize 
the  tendency  to  construct  great  com- 
plexities in  the  Tax  Code. 

Under  my  proposal,  we  are  M>Plylng 
what  I  believe  are  the  fundamental 
concepts  of  the  last  two  tax  bills  that 
we  have  passed  in  this  Congress.  In 
1981,  there  was  a  significant  reduction 
in  tax  rates  for  individuals.  In  1982. 
the  TEFRA  bill  tried  to  get  to  the  un- 
dergroimd  economy,  to  dose  some  of 
the  so-called  loopholes,  and  to  make 
things  more  understandable.  I  know 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance has.  in  effect,  stated  publicly,  in 
an  article  that  appeared  to  the  WaU 
Street  Journal,  that  that  was  really  an 
effort  at  tax  simplification.  So  I  think 
we  are  really  on  the  road  to  tax  simpli- 
fication. I  believe  that  this  legislation 
that  I  am  totrodudng  today  will  cer- 
tainly stimulate  the  Idea  and  the  mo- 
mentum for  tax  simplification. 

As  I  said.  yic.  President,  we  have  a 
lot  of  data  that  we  are  going  to  share 
with  the  Senate  and  with  the  public 
today.  I  hope  that  others  who  are  ta- 
terested  to  this  issue  will  also  share 
with  us  their  ideas  and  the  data  that 
they  have  to  see  exactly  how  the  dif- 
ferent proposals  compare. 

Everyone  knows  full  well  that  there 
is  going  to  be  a  very  comprehensive 
discussion  on  this  issue.  We  had  hear- 
ings last  fall  before  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  where  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
trjring  to  respond  to  questions  before 
that  very  distinguished  committee  as  a 
leadoff  witness  for  about  an  hour,  1 
hour  and  15  mtoutes.  They  had  abso- 
lutely no  consensus.  Everybody 
thought  the  idea  was  ftoe,  then 
promptly  condemned  it  for  one  reason 
or  another.  It  was  sort  of  like  the 
energy  situation  we  ftod  ourselves  to— 
everyone  has  his  own  particular  idea. 
Everyone  has  his  own  particular  idea 
about  tax  reform.  But  I  believe  if  the 
Issue  of  tax  simplification  gets  before 
the  American  people  and  we  have 
some  discussion  about  what  this 
means  to  the  average  citizen,  the 
middle-class  American,  we  are  going  to 
ftod  great  acceptance  of  this  type  of 
reform. 

I  can  only  conclude  by  sharing  a 
small  story  with  you,  Mr.  President.  A 
few  months  ago,  I  was  to  New  Albany, 
Ind.  I  was  meeting  to  a  factory  with 
management  and  labor  officials.  We 
were  talking  about  the  economy.  I 


brought  up  the  tax  simplification  and 
the  SELF-tax  bllL  I  explatoed  to  one 
of  the  UAW  workers  there  that  tax 
simplification  is  an  idea  that  is  begto- 
ning  to  emerge  to  the  country.  I  went 
through  and  explatoed  the  particulars 
of  my  bilL  He  sat  back  and  ahnost 
gaped  at  me.  He  said.  "Oh.  that  is  ftoe. 
Senator,  but  it  makes  too  much  sense 
and  Washington  will  never  accept 
something  like  that." 

I  hope  we  can  set  out  to  disprove 
that  type  of  vlewpotot.  which  is  very 
cynical,  todeed,  and  which  reflects  the 
characteristics  I  have  tried  to  describe 
with  respect  to  many  people's  attitude 
toward  the  Tax  Code  that  we  have 
today.  It  really  is  an  attitude  that  is 
negative.  It  is  an  attitude  that  depicts 
an  outright  disgrace  to  the  way  we  go 
about  and  collect  our  tocome  taxes 
and  the  way  the  Tax  Code  really  is  so 
complicated. 

Very  few  imderstand  it.  I  imagtoe  a 
very  few  of  the  people  even  to  this 
body  would  have  the  temerity  to  stand 
forth  and  say,  I  fully  imderstand  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  and  all  these 
laws  we  have  been  passing  all  these 
years.  Certainly,  some  are  more  cer- 
tato  than  others,  particularly  the 
members  of  the  Finance  Committee 
who  live  with  it  day  to  and  day  out. 
But  I  believe  it  is  time  we  tried  to  put 
forth  a  credible  tax  policy  to  this 
country.  I  believe  it  is  time  we  looked 
at  the  issue  of  simplification,  tried  to 
get  as  much  data  as  we  possibly  can, 
and  move  forward. 

In  my  statement  last  year,  I  outltoed 
what  many  perceive  to  be  the  failings 
of  our  current  system.  These  failings 
persist,  and  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  advanced  proposals  to  ad- 
dress our  current  difficulties. 


PAniRGS  or  THE  CUKRERT  TAX  SYSTEM 

While  our  current  tax  system  fea- 
tures an  officially  progressive  rate 
structure,  to  every  other  respect  it 
falls  to  meet  the  primary  requirements 
of  a  fair  tax  system.  These  require- 
ments, as  we  all  know,  are:  simplicity, 
efficiency,  low  tax  rates,  and  fairness 
(SELF).  Our  current  tax  system, 
taking  toto  accoimt  all  the  exceptions 
and  preferences  built  toto  the  law,  is 
also  not  even  very  progressive. 

A.SIIfPUCITT 

A  "simple"  tax  system  is  one  to 
which  the  Tax  Code  is  relatively 
simple  to  understand  and  administer. 
Regulations,  forms  and  instructions 
should  be  easily  imderstood  by  taxpay- 
ers and  tax  administrators  alike. 

Today  our  tax  structure  is  more 
complex  than  it  has  ever  been.  In 
1954,  only  18  percent  of  taxpayers 
used  tax  return  preparers:  over  80  per- 
cent filled  out  their  tax  forms  person- 
ally. In  1981,  52.4  percent  of  aU  1040 
forms  were  prepared  by  specialists  as 
were  16.9  percent  of  all  1040A  forms— 
an  average  of  almost  40  percent  over- 
all. 
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In  addition.  In  1953,  even  though 
most  Americans  fiUed  out  their  own 
tax  forms,  only  3.2  percent  of  1040  and 
1040A  returns  had  mathematical 
errors.  In  1976,  8.8  percent  of  these 
forms  had  such  errors,  and  in  1980  the 
error  rate  was  7.4  percent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue, in  1977,  summarized  the  difficul- 
ty clearly  when  he  stated  that  the 
basic  filing  requirements  for  n.S.  tax 
returns  are  "beyond  the  comprehen- 
sion of  a  large  portion  of  the  adult 
population." ' 

B.  DTICIXIICT 

An  efficient  tax  system  is  neutral:  It 
aUows  personal  and  business  decisions 
to  be  made  on  the  basis  of  their  per- 
ceived value,  wart  from  tax  consider- 
ations. It  does  not  induce  individuals 
and  businesses  to  engage  in  imeconom- 
ic  activity  in  order  that  they  receive 
specific  tax  breaks. 

Clearly  the  U.S.  tax  system  has  been 
a  major  factor  influencing  recent  n.S. 
patterns  in  trade,  investment,  re- 
search, and  development.  The  tax 
structure  has  promoted  consumption 
and  overinvestment  in  such  items  as 
residential  housing  and  racehorses, 
while  it  has  discouraged  business  mod- 
ernization. It  has  been  a  major  factor 
contributing  to  our  recent  decline  in 
productivity  growth. 

An  efficient  tax  system  is  also  one 
which  can  collect  necessary  revenues 
with  relatively  simple  enforcement 
procedtires,  made  possible  by  public 
support  and  cooperation.  Thus,  an  ef- 
ficient tax  system  must  be  perceived 
as  basically  fair  and  worthy  of  sup- 
port. 

There  was  a  time  when  Americans 
were  proud  to  pay  their  income  tax. 
Efficiency  of  collection  surpassed  the 
efforts  of  most  other  nations,  with  rel- 
atively few  tax  collectors  and  special 
enforcement  mechanisms.  Today,  this 
situation  is  dramatically  different. 

More  Americans  each  year  are 
taking  advantage  of  the  available  tax 
loopholes.  For  every  year  since  1976,  a 
smaller  percentage  of  American  tax  re- 
tiuns  have  chosen  to  take  the  stand- 
ard deduction  while  a  higher  percent- 
age has  chosen  to  itemize.  Also,  the  av- 
erage American  taxpayer  who  itemizes 
no  longer  fUls  out  his  own  tax  form;  a 
clear  majority  of  those  who  itemize 
have  their  returns  f Uled  out  by  profes- 
sionals. American  business  also  has 
taken  advantage  of  the  tax  prefer- 
ences: it  is  now  estimated  that  nearly 
half  of  all  American  businesses,  as  a 
result  of  the  complex  collection  of 
available  business  tax  provisions,  will 
pay  no  corporate  income  tax  in  fiscal 
year  1983. 

Enforcement  of  the  tax  laws  has 
become  extremely  costly  to  Govern- 
ment. Nearly  half  of  all  Government- 
created  paperwork  stems  from  differ- 
ent tax  forms,  requiring  an  estimated 
expenditure  of  650  million  man-hours 
annually.  The  system,  rather  than  in- 


ducing cooperation,  has  angered  the 
average  taxpayer  who  is  beginning  to 
turn  away  from  the  system  altogether. 
It  is  now  estimated  that  15  percent  of 
income  goes  unreported,  probably  the 
highest  percentage  in  the  history  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  In  1982. 
Senator  Dole  estimated  that  the 
income  tax  compliance  gap  for  both 
individual  and  corporate  income 
taxes— the  difference  between  what 
the  Federal  Government  is  owed  and 
what  it  collects— grew  from  $21  bUlion 
in  1973  to  $76  blUion  in  1981.*  The 
compliance  provisions  of  the  1982  Tax 
Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act 
(TEFRA)  were  designed  to  reduce  the 
level  of  noncompliance,  but  these  cer- 
tainly do  not  improve  the  level  of  re- 
spect people  have  for  the  tax  system. 

The  regulatory  cost  of  the  present 
tax  system  is  staggering.  Today  IRS 
regulations  contained  in  title  26  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  fill  some 
10.000  pages.  The  IRS  employs  more 
than  SO  attorneys  who  spend  65  per- 
cent of  their  time  writing  new  regula- 
tions, generally  specifically  authorized 
by  Congress.  Rather  than  attempting 
to  cut  down  on  these  regulations,  we 
are  now  considering  expanding  and  en- 
forcing them  more  effectively.  This 
can  only  serve  to  anger  the  average 
taxpayer  even  more. 

C.  LOW  TAX  KATES 

The  profusion  of  tax  preferences  in 
the  present  code  substantially  redis- 
tributes the  Federal  tax  burden  and 
renders  it  considerably  less  progressive 
than  the  published  tax  rates.  Also,  by 
excluding  substantial  amounts  of 
income  from  the  tax  base,  rates  im- 
posed on  the  remainder  must  be  kept 
high  so  the  necessary  amount  of  reve- 
nue can  be  raised. 

For  example,  in  1961,  only  10  per- 
cent of  U.S.  tax  returns  had  a  positive 
marginal  tax  rate  other  than  20  to  22 
percent.  In  that  year  we  had  almost  a 
flat,  rather  than  progressive  schedule 
of  tax  rates.'  Today,  in  comparison, 
published  tax  rate  schedules  are  much 
more  progressive  than  they  were  in 
1961,  but  we  also  have  enacted  a  pro- 
fusion of  tax  expenditures. 

The  result  has  been,  in  spite  of  all 
the  changes  in  the  tax  laws  over  the 
last  30  years,  average  tax  rates  as  a 
percent  of  personal  income  have 
gradually  increased,  despite  passage  of 
the  1964  and  1981  tax  laws  which  both 
substantially  lowered  maximum  tax 
rates,  from  91  to  70  percent  in  1964: 
from  70  to  50  percent  in  1981.*  Be- 
tween 1951  and  1981  the  average  tax 
rate  as  a  percentage  of  personal 
income  increased  from  9.2  percent  in 
1951  to  12.1  percent  in  1981.o 

D.  FAIKNKSS 

A  tax  system  is  fair  if  it  Is  based  on 
the  basic  principle  of  ability  to  pay. 
All  income  should  be  treated  equally 
as  part  of  the  tax  base,  and  people 
with  the  same  income  should  pay  the 
same  tax. 


Clearly  this  does  not  describe  the 
current  American  tax  ssrstem.  Today, 
UJS.  individual  income  tax  rates  range 
from  zero  to  60  percent.  However.  U.S. 
law  also  provides  for  well  over  a  hun- 
dred separate  exclusions,  exemptions, 
deductions,  preferential  tax  rates, 
credits  and  tax  deferrals  which  allow 
for  relief  or  exemption  from  current 
taxes.  These  so-called  tax  expendi- 
tures either  reduce  taxable  income  or 
reduce  taxes  by  applying  lower  rates, 
credits  or  delays  in  tax  pajrment.  The 
total  revenue  lost  to  all  tax  expendi- 
tures was  over  $250  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1982,  about  twice  the  size  of  the 
Federal  budget  deficit  of  $127  billion 
in  that  year.* 

Because  of  the  complexity  in  the  tax 
law,  substantial  equity  has  been  last; 
different  taxpayers  with  roughly  the 
same  income  pay  far  different  rates  of 
tax  depending  on  their  eligibility  for 
different  tax  preferences.  Tax  expend- 
itures have  rendered  the  otherwise 
progressive  rate  structure  less  progres- 
sive, partly  because  tax  preferences 
are  most  prevalently  used  by  wealthy 
taxpayers  to  reduce  their  tax  burden: 
These  are  the  taxpayers  who  can 
afford  to  hire  specialists  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  Tax  Code's  complexity. 

TBI  SKLT^TAZ  PLAM  OP  1983 

As  I  said  last  year,  I  believe  we  need 
to  reexamine  the  fundamental  struc- 
ture of  our  tax  system.  We  must  rees- 
tablish SELF  as  the  overriding  princi- 
ples in  taxation:  simplicity,  efficiency, 
low  tax  rates,  and  fairness.  These  prin- 
ciples entail  the  following: 

People  should  be  able  to  understand 
the  basic  requirements  of  the  tax  law 
and  to  file  their  returns  by  them- 
selves, without  the  need  for  profes- 
sional assistance. 

AU  income  should  be  taxed  as  equal- 
ly as  possible,  with  some  consideration 
given  to  ability  to  pay.  People  who 
earn  the  same  income  should  pay  the 
same  tax. 

The  poor  should  not  be  taxed  at  all. 
and  we  should  be  careful  to  establish 
this  standard  fairly  generously. 

Specific  preferences  and  subsidies 
should  be  removed  from  the  Tax  Code; 
economic  policy  should  be  addressed 
directly  and  not  through  incompre- 
hensible tax  manipulations. 

What  I  am  advocating  is  a  return  to 
a  relatively  simplified,  low-rate,  pro- 
gressive tax  structure.  My  plan,  which 
would  raise  roughly  the  same  amount 
of  revenue  as  under  current  law,  would 
establish  low  tax  tax  schedules  while 
broadening  the  tax  base.  Under  the 
SELF  tax,  almost  all  special  tax  ex- 
emptions would  be  eliminated  from 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

Under  the  SELF  tax,  income  which 
would  be  subject  to  tax  would  include 
present  law  adjusted  gross  income, 
income  from  capital  gains  and  capital 
losses.  Government  transfer  pay- 
ments, half  of  social  security  benefits. 


employer  benefits  currently  not  taxed, 
tax  exempt  Interest,  and  income  from 
other  tax  preferences.  Social  security 
and  other  pension  contributions 
would,  however,  not  be  taxed  twice. 

In  order  that  the  poor  should  not  be 
subject  to  tax  I  would  establish  a  rela- 
tively high  zero-bracket.  Currently, 
the  officially  defined  poverty  level  is 
about  $9,000  per  year  for  a  famUy  of 
four,  the  value  of  transfer  payments 
received  by  the  same  size  family  is  now 
estimated  to  be  equal  to  about  $5,000 
per  year.  Under  the  SELF  tax.  a  mar- 
ried couple  filing  Jointly  would  not 
have  to  pay  tax  on  any  Income  up  to 
$5,000  and  would,  in  addition,  receive  a 
personal  exemption  of  $1,000  per 
person.  A  family  of  four  could  thus 
earn  $9,000  free  of  tax  under  this  plan; 
no  poor  family  would  pay  any  tax. 

I  believe  that  wealthier  taxpayers 
should  pay  somewhat  higher  rates  of 
tax  than  average  or  lower  income  tax- 
payers. I  also  believe  that  the  mar- 
riage penalty  should  be  reduced  as  far 
as  possible  but  without  creating  a 
large  "singles"  bonus.  After  consider- 
able study  and  analysis,  the  SELF  tax 
plan  of  1983  provides  for  the  following 
tax  rate  schedules  for  individuals  (see 
table  1):  ^,     ^^ 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  table,  the 
SELF  tax  has  four  tax  brackets.  For 
single  individuals,  income  under  $3,000 
would  not  be  taxed;  between  $3,000 
and  $10,000  the  tax  would  be  14  per- 
cent; between  $10,000  and  $40,000  the 
would  be  21  percent;  and  over  $40,000 
the  rate  woiUd  be  28  percent.  For  mar- 
ried taxpayers  filing  jointly,  income 
below  $5,000  would  not  be  taxed;  be- 
tween $5,000  and  $16,000  the  rate 
would  be  14  percent;  between  $16,000 
and  $60,000  the  tax  rate  would  be  21 
percent;  and  over  $60,000  the  tax  rate 
would  be  28  percent.  No  taxpayer 
would  pay  a  higher  rate  than  28  per- 
cent. 

The  SELF  tax  plan  of  1983  also  pro- 
vides for  a  personal  exemption  of 
$1,000  per  person  in  order  to  be  equita- 
ble to  families  incurring  the  costs  of 
raising  children  and  supporting  other 
dependents  who  have  no  income.  I  be- 
lieve that  these  provisions  plus  the 
SELF  tax's  proposed  tax  schedules 
reduce  the  current  marriage  penalty, 
recognize  the  differential  costs  of 
single  compared  to  married  taxpayers, 
and  generally  establish  a  system  In 
which  single  and  married  taxpayers 
are  treated  fairly  and  even-handedly. 

The  SELF  tax  plan  of  1983  would 
create  niunerous  "winners"  and 
"losers"  compared  to  current  law.  The 
comparison  in  total  tax  increases  and 
decreases  received  by  income  group  is 

shown  in  table  2.  

Table  2  shows  that  under  the  SELF 
tax,  there  are  winners  and  losers  in  all 
income  classes  when  compared  to 
present  law.  For  individuals  in  the  less 
than  $10,000  category,  almost  14  mil- 
lion returns  would   have   a  tax  de- 


crease, while  9  million  would  have  a 
tax  Increase.  Many  taxpayers  who  in 
this  category  would  siiffer  a  tax  in- 
crease imder  the  SELF  tax,  would  do 
so  because  of  a  loss  of  tax  shelters 
under  the  proposal.   Middle   income 
taxpayers  generally  fare  better  under 
the  SELF  tax  than  under  current  law: 
for  example,  in  the  $10,000-20,000  cat- 
egory, over  16  million  returns  show  a 
tax  decrease  while  nearly  8  million 
show  an  increase.  While  the  highest 
income   groups  also  show  numerous 
winners  and  losers,  their  proportions 
are  much  closer  for  example.  In  the 
above    $200,000    category,    82,000    re- 
turns show  a  decrease  while  75,000  re- 
turns  show   an   increase.   The   over 
$200,000  per  year  group  would,  as  a 
group,  pay  higher  taxes  than  under 
current  law. 

Another  way  of  comparing  the  ef- 
fects of  the  SELF  tax  plan  to  current 
law  is  to  compare  average  income  tax 
liabilities  for  those  who  itemize  to 
those  who  do  not  itemize  by  Income 
category.  This  is  presented  in  table  3. 
As  can  be  seen  from  the  table,  tax- 
payers who  do  not  itemize,  on  the  av- 
erage, would  receive  greater  benefits 
from  the  SELF  tax  than  those  who  do 
Itemize.  Taxpayers  in  the  less  than 
$10,000  income  group— many  of  whom 
are  now  sheltering  much  income- 
would  have  an  average  tax  increase  of 
$91,  whUe  the  over  $200,000  income 
group  would  have  an  average  tax  in- 
crease of  $10,707.  The  middle  groups— 
$10,000-$75,000— would  all  have  tax 
decreases  averaging  between  $200  and 
$500  per  return. 

According  to  estimates  made  by  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Taxation,  the 
SELF  tax  plan,  if  it  were  law  today, 
would  raise  only  $8.8  billion  less  than 
under  current  law.  In  effect  the  SELF 
tax  plan  is  revenue  neutral. 

With  respect  to  business  taxes,  I 
would  establish  a  flat  25-percent  rate 
that  would  apply  to  aU  forms  of  busi- 
ness, including  corporations,  partner- 
ships, and  farms.  Business  would  be 
taxed  on  the  base  of  gross  earnings, 
less  the  amount  paid  for  goods,  serv- 
ices and  employee  compensation.  I 
would  permit  a  capital  recovery  allow- 
ance to  encourage  investment  in  plant 
and  equipment  and  allow  deductions 
for  such  normal  costs  of  business  as  In- 
terest and  depreciation.  Based  on  cal- 
culations made  by  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Taxation,  a  business  tax  based 
on  these  principles  can  be  devised 
which  would  raise  roughly  the  same 
amount  of  revenues  as  does  the  corpo- 
rate income  tax  under  current  law. 

As  with  the  individual  income  tax 
base,  I  would  repeal  the  current 
morass  of  deductions  from  the  numer- 
ous specific  business  subsidies  in  the 
present  Tax  Code.  Businesses  would 
not  be  taxed  on  earnings  received  from 
ownership  of  other  businesses,  provid- 
ed the  owned  business  files  its  own  tax 
return. 


Under  this  general  plan,  then,  all  of- 
ficial tax  rates  would  be  reduced  sub- 
stantially. The  top  individual  tax  rate 
would  drop  from  50  to  28  percent.  The 
top  business  tax  rate  would  be  reduced 
from  46  to  25  percent. 

Since  the  flat  rate  for  corporations— 
25  percent— would  be  very  close  to  the 
top  rate  for  individuals— 28  percent- 
there  would  be  very  little  special  In- 
ducement for  individuals  to  incorpo- 
rate, unless  they  could  expect  special 
gains  from  being  taxed  under  the  busi- 
ness tax  format. 

Overall,  the  SELF  tax  would  provide 
for  major  improvements  in  productivi- 
ty and  incentives.  Paperwork  for  busi- 
ness would  be  cut  very  radically,  as  it 
would  for  Government.  Lower  rates 
would  be  made  possible  by  the  expan- 
sion of  the  tax  base.  The  poorest  indi- 
viduals would  pay  no  Uuc.  and  we 
would  retain  a  slightly  progressive  in- 
dividual rate  schedule.  In  addition, 
business  would  pay  its  fair  share  of 
the  tax  burden. 


mcESsmr  poh  oKALiifG  with  the  tax 

FHOBUDf  MOW 

The  present  tax  structure,  including 
its  numerous  preferences  and  loop- 
holes, is  no  longer  able  to  raise  suffi- 
cient revenues  for  the  operation  of  the 
Federal  Government.  If  we  do  nothing 
to  raise  revenues  we  cannot  avoid 
large  budget  deficits.  Such  deficits 
frighten  businessmen  and  investors, 
causing  Interest  rates  to  remain  very 
high.  This  weakens  the  prospects  for  a 
healthy  economic  recovery.  It  is  clear 
that  Congress  must  address  the  issue 
of  long-term  revenues  if  the  Federal 
deficit  is  to  be  reduced. 

The  need  to  simplify  the  tax  struc- 
ture is  widely  recognized.  Several  bills 
have  already  been  introduced  in  the 
Senate  which  would  order  the  Treas- 
ury Secretary  to  propose  legislation  or 
to  draft  changes  in  regiilatlons  to  pro- 
vide for  massive  simplification  of  the 
Tax  Code.' 

If  a  serious  approach  to  Increasing 
the  tax  base  Is  not  soon  adopted,  we 
will  face  the  prospect  of  either  raising 
rates  or  adding  new  taxes.  I  believe  we 
will  all  be  better  off  if  we  took  the 
path  of  reform.  If  we  do  not,  we  will 
be  perpetuating  the  present  inequities 
and  inefficiencies  in  the  system. 

Many  advantages  would  ensue  from 
a  program  of  tax  simplification.  Amer- 
icans could  once  again  compute  their 
own  taxes.  They  no  longer  would  have 
to  employ  tax  preparers  to  wade 
through  a  Jungle  of  incomprehensible 
regulations.  The  ease  of  dealing  with 
the  tax  system  should  result  in  an  in- 
crease in  income  reported,  and  the  un- 
dergroimd  economy  would  begin  to 
shrink. 

The  system  would  be  much  fairer. 
People  with  the  same  income  would 
pay  the  same  level  of  tax.  There  would 
be  no  reward  to  employing  high  priced 
tax  specialists  to  gain  special  benefits 
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by  manipulating  confusing  rules  and 
regulations;  there  would  be  relatively 
few  regulations  to  manipulate.  Every- 
<me  who  pajrs  tax  would  do  so  on  the 
same,  straightforward  basis.  This 
should  reduce  taxpayer  anger  and  re- 
store basic  public  req?ect  for  the  total 
ssvtem. 

The  system  would  also  be  more  equi- 
table and  more  efficient  The  poor 
would  not  pay  anything,  the  wealthy 
would  pay  a  higher  rate  than  anyone 
else,  and  business  would  pay  its  fair 
share.  A  substantial  burden  in  paper- 
woi^  would  be  lifted  from  business. 
Government,  and  individuals  alike. 
Tax  considerations  would  no  longer  be 
the  driving  force  behind  specific  busi- 
ness decisions;  the  economy  would  be 
freer  to  respond  to  normal  market 
forces.  The  result  should  be  higher 
economic  growth  and  productivity. 
Overall  long-term  benefits  from  such 
tax  reform  can  be  very  great  and  I  be- 
lieve we  should  begin  to  consider  the 
Issue  seriously. 

FOOTROns 

■  Speech.  May  23. 1977. 

'Sftwnent  to  Uie  Preai  of  Senator  Bob  Dole  oa 
the  UnderBTOund  Booaoaiy.  March  S,  1M2.  pp.  1-2. 

*  Eugene  Steurie  and  Michael  Hartnnarfc.  "Indi- 
vidual Incnne  Taxation.  1M7-1979."  National  Tax 
Jounial.  V.  34.  June  1961.  p.  IM. 

<  J.  Peehmaa  Federal  Tax  Policy  (Brookings  In- 
■Utution).  Table  A-2,  p.  300. 

*  Steurie  and  Hartsmark.  op.  dt,  p.  167. 

•CBO,  Tax  Expenditure*:  Budget  Control  Op- 
tion* and  Five  Tear  Budget  Projection*  for  Flacal 
Tears  1983-1987  (November  1982).  p.  89. 

'  The  97th  Congrea*  saw  the  Introduction  of  sev- 
eral bills,  InrhKllng  HJt  4821  (Rep.  Oeorge 
Hansen);  HJL  5313  and  &  2300  (Sen.  Jesse  Helms 
and  Rep.  Philip  Cimne):  a  2147  (Sen.  Dennis 
DeCooeinl):  HJl.  8070  (Rep.  Leon  PanetU);  HJl. 
SSS2  (Rep.  Ron  Paul);  a  2S57  (Sen.  Dan  Quayle) 
and  a  2817  and  tLR.  8944  (Sen.  BUI  Bradley  and 
Rep.  Richard  Oephardt). 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, as  in  legislative  session,  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  text  of  the 
bill,  the  documents  and  data  accompa- 
nying the  bill,  and  a  section-by-section 
analysis  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1040 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  Houte 
of  RevTtaentative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  aasenMed, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  died  as  the  "SELF  Tax 
Plan  Act  of  1983". 

SBC  L  SIMPLnriBD  RATES  FOR  INDIVIDUALS. 

Subsections  (a),  (b),  (c),  (d),  and  (e)  of  sec- 
tion 1  of  the  Intei-nal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  imposition  of  tax)  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  the  table  contained 
In  paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  f  (dlowing  new  table: 


(1)  In  subaecUon  (aX3): 


"If  taxable  incame  ic 

Not  -r-w  W.ooo 

Over  $6,000  but  not.. 

over  180.000 

Over  118,000  but  not 

over  880.000 


The  tax  Ik 
No  tax. 
14%  of  tlie  excess  over 

$8,000. 
$1,640.  plus  21% 
of   the    excesi 
$18,000. 

Over  $80.000 $10,780.  plus  28%  of 

the  excess  over 
$80,000.". 

(2)  In  subsection  (bK3): 

"If  taxable  Income  Ic         The  tax  Is: 
Not  over  $3.000 No  tax. 


Over  $3,000  but  not.. 

over  $13.000 

Over  $13,000  but  not.. 

over  $50,000 

Over  $80,000 


14%  of  the  excess  over 

$3,000. 
$1,400.  plus  21%  of  the 

excess  over  $13,000. 
$9,170,  plus  28%  of  the 

excess  over  $50,000.". 


(3)  In  subsection  (cX3): 

"If  taxable  income  is:         The  tax  Is: 
Not  over  $3.000 No  tax. 


Over  $3,000  but  not.... 

over  $10.000 

Over  $10,000  but  not.. 

over  $40.000 

Over  $40.000 


14%  of  the  excess  over 

$3,000. 
$980,  plus  21%  of  the 

excess  over  $10,000. 
$7,380.  plus  28%  of  the 

excess  over  $40,000.". 


(4)  In  subsection  (dK3): 


"If  taxable  Income  Is:         The  tax  is: 

Not  over  $2,500 No  tax. 

Over  $2,500  but  not 14%  of  the 

over  $8.000 $2,500. 

Ov-r  $8,000  but  not. $770,  plus  21%  of  the 

over  $30.000 excess  over  $8,000. 

Over  $30.000 $5,390,  plus  38%  of  the 

excess  over  $30,000.". 
<5)  In  subsection  (eXS): 

"If  taxable  Income  is:  The  tax  Is: 

Not  over  $5.500 14%  of  taxable  income. 

Over  $5,500  but  not......       $770,  plus  21%  of  the 

over  $27,500 excess  over  $5,600. 

Ovw  $27.500 $5,390,  plus  28%  of  the 

excess  over  $27,500.". 

SBC  3.  FLAT  RATE  FOR  CORPORATIONS. 

Section  11  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1964  (relating  to  tax  imposed  on  corpora- 
tions) is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"SEC  11.  TAX  IMPOSED. 

"There  is  hereby  imposed  for  each  taxable 
year  on  the  taxable  income  of  every  corpo- 
ration a  tax  equal  to  25  percent  of  such  tax- 
able income.". 

SBC  4.  REPEAL  OF  ALL  SPEOAL  PROVISIONS. 

(a)  In  Oknxral.— Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b),  all  specific  exclusions  from 
gross  Income,  all  deductions,  and  all  credits 
against  Income  tax  are  hereby  repealed. 

(b)  RDI.XS  OP  Appucation  OF  SmPLmsD 
Tax  SYSTDf.— The  repeals  provided  in  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  subject  to  the  following 
exceptions: 

(1)  The  following  provisions  shall  not  be 
repealed: 

(A)  Section  31  (relating  to  credit  for  tax 
withheld  on  wages). 

(B)  Section  32  relating  to  credit  for  tax 
withheld  at  source  on  nonresident  aliens). 

(C)  Section  102  (relating  to  gifts  and  in- 
heritances). 

(D)  Section  115  (relating  to  income  of 
States,  municipalities,  etc.). 

(E)  Part  V  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1 
(relating  to  deductions  for  personal  exemp- 


tions), except  that  the  amount  allowable  for 
each  such  exemption  shall  be  tl,000. 

(2)  The  following  principles  shall  control 
with  respect  to  such  repeals: 

(A)  Deductions  shall  be  allowed  for  ordi- 
nary and  necessary  business  expenses  (in- 
cluding a  (»pltal  recovery  allowance). 

(B)  Income  earned  by  a  trade  or  business 
shall  be  taxed  only  once,  thus  eliminating 
any  taxation  of  dividends,  interest,  or  gain 
from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  an  interest  in  a 
trade  or  business. 

(C)  No  individual  shaU  be  taxed  twice  on 
the  individual's  Social  Security  (or  other  re- 
tirement) contributions. 

(D)  Married  individuals  may  file  Income 
tax  returns  separately  and  be  treated  in  the 
same  manner  as  single  individuals. 

SBC  S.  EFFECTIVE  DATE,  ETC 

(a)  Efpbctivx  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31, 1983. 

(b)  Tkhmical  AND  Conforming  (Granges.— 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  dele- 
gate shall,  as  soon  as  practicable  but  in  any 
event  not  later  than  90  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  submit  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  of  the  Senate  a  draft  of  any 
technical  and  conforming  changes  in  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  which  are  nec- 
essary to  reflect  throughout  such  Code  the 
changes  in  the  substantive  provisions  of  law 
made  by  this  Act. 

TABLE  l.-SELF  TAX  PLAN  OF  1983:  TAX  SCHEDULES 


ntlaiit 

Sd«d*  L  SM  tnpMR  tto  40  no) 
ipaihiv  rifeia  jcMtta  II  aid  ft 

WowCOOO _... NatK. 

Ow  $3,000  but  nol  owt  tlO.OOO 0  pkB  14 1 

J3,000. 

Omt  (10,000  tat  no)  OMi  (40,000 (SW  pta  21  pvcenl  of  ena 

OMT  (10,000. 

Om  (40,000 (7,2»  pte  n  pram  el 

a  fm  (40,000. 


[  PVOnt  Ol  IKM  ow 


M*  L  (A)  Hvral  tnpMn  Nm 
iMt  nkm,  (B)  colan  wdatn  aid 


Not  0KB  J5,000.. 

Onr  (5,000  M  nt  ( 


r  (16,000 

Omt  (16,000  but  not  o«cr  (S0.000 (1,S40  plus  21 

Ow  (60,000 _.. 

SdMt*  M.  Umariid  (or  \v»)  3«nt- 
id)  tmmrs  slB  quMir  »  btadi  of 

Not  owr  (3,000„ 


Nota. 

0  plus  14  poRxnl  ol  aaa  am 
(5.000 

ol 
(U.OOO. 
(10,7S0  plus  2S  peroiil  of 
eness  omt  (60,000 


NotB. 


On*  (3,000  but  Ml  ONT  (l3M)-..~.  0  piB  14  praal  of  excess  omi 
(3000 

Over  (13.000  but  not  enr  (50,000 (1,400  plus  21  pettaH  ol 

n.    ..»»-.  ««ess  oier  (13,000. 

Ow  (50.000 (9,170  plHi  2t  pensrt  e« 

eacessoMr  (SO  000 
Sdiedoli  IV.  HsTied  iidMduils  fHni  sepi- 


Not  ow  (2,500 _ _..  No  tjx. 

Onr  (2.500  but  not  omt  (t,000 0  plus  14  percent  of  enss  ow 

(2500. 
Om  (t.0OO  but  not  omr  (30,000 (TTO'pta  21,petcaM  ol  i 

Ow  (30,000 _ 


ScMde  V.  EsMe  an)  tiusl: 
Not  OMr  (5,500... 


.  (5.390  plus  n  percent  of 
enss  om  (30,000 

14  percent  ol  tsobk  ncomt. 
(770  plus  21  I 


1  percent  of  excess 


Oner  (5,500  but  nol  enr  (27,500.. 

o«er  (5,500 
Onr  $27,500 $5,390  p*u8  28  pereeot  o« 

excess  over  $27,500 
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I  (MM) 


)      (■ 


■) 


(KM) 


(ecM) 


—    Mlat 
(i* 


lilM 


leei  Dm  (10, 


injoi.  w  iM  iM  30M- 

^^  40,000. 


[wiMiM  »m~- 

LkulkMlas  TSJIOO — 
,MlwlM$lN[nO- 
,  but  tai  a*  (200,000. 
li;000  ad  nm 


13,951 
16,141 
10.1(7 

am 

VK 

m 

43$ 

m 
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-tan 

-6,526 
-10,0(7 

-i:sa 

-4,744 
-2J16 
-3,491 
-3.156 
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-404 
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-1,492 
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-9,443 
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9.701 

V» 

Ifilt 

3JS4 
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1,043 

300 

253 

75 
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4.7U 
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VK 

3sa 

vat 

4336 


vm 

571 
910 
1,457 
2.2(1 
3.762 
6,7(2 
13,150 
64,74( 


(2.153 

-24i 

-1J09 

20i 

-3,699 

4ZjO 

-4^ 

45J 

-2.126 

211 

-(21 

U 

-21 

-J 

-167 

IJ 

-1,M1 

-19.1 

51310 


-46,956 


-911 


31,414 


30,150 


UW 


-U06 


lOOil 


Som:  rim*  nm  19(4  Pnert  Uur,  kM  ComiOee  m  TiiMM. 

TABLE  3.-DISTRIBUTI0H  Of  AVERAGE  INCOME  TAX  UABILITIES:  CURRENT  lAW.  THE  SELF  TAX  AND  TAX  CHANGE  BY  EXPANDED  INCOME  FDR  All  RETURNS 

[19(1  letob  ol  ban] 
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SBfl*plaell9(3 


Ej^mM  mom 
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(■its) 
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:  10,000,  but  luB  Ika  eo.000 
20,000,  but  less  Om  30,000 
30,000,  but  less  (M  40,000 
40,000,  but  his  Om  50,000 


SO.0OO,  but  less  Om  lim- 

75,000,  bet  te  ««  tlSSiPSSj- 

100.000.  but  less  Dm  (200,000 

200.000  mi  more 
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(117 

142 

16 

-242 
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SU 

113 

.7 

-63 
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-33 
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-U 
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(Utt)- 


35,102376 
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-25 
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:  10300, 
20,000, 
30,000, 
40,000, 
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(100,000 
(200,000 
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120300.. 


30300. 
40300. 


but  less  Om: 
MIcisOm 
but  less  Om 
but  less  Om 
but  less  «mL_-^ 
but  less  then  (lOb.OOO... 
but  ten  tiM  (200  000. 


50,000. 
^5,000. 


75,00 
(10b3 


(MH). 


10,145305 

17,120,093 

7311,076 

2,006,097 

500,6(6 

205,251 

39,243 

203(6 

3,197 


206 
1,272 
2302 
4355 
7,533 
10,772 
17,497 
31,490 
152,297 


11,136390 

15,526350 

7344,074 

2332357 

S02.299 

201,766 

393(5 

21,125 

3,200 


491 
1,220 
2,241 
3,67( 
6,109 
10,533 
1(377 
35352 
145361 


20429312 

17,191,549 

734(324 

2,032357 

501390 

20(363 

39,716 

21,125 

3,201 


(7 
-165 
-M 

-1,119 

-1,402 

-415 

132S 

33l( 

-6.7(2 


45,054,432 


1392 


36.507,452 


1,502 


47,174334 


-167 


42.1 
-133 
-193 

-a.i 

-lU 

-13 

03 

U.4 

-43 

-ao 


lesstliaii  (10,000 

(10,000,  but  less  ttieo  C0,000 
(20,000,  but  less  Hm  30300 


(30,000,  but  less  Om  40,000— 
(40,000,  but  less  tiM  50,000...... 

(50,000,  but  less  Om  75300 

(75,000,  but  his  Om  (100,000 

(100,000,  but  hs  Om  (200,000. 
(200,000  aid  n«»e 


21,41(,0(( 

24,115,900 

17,049,120 

9,246,4(4 

4,0(9390 

2,725,274 

733,464 

622,065 

156327 


206 
1,251 
2,622 
4,233 
6,261 
9,715 
16,599 
30,6(0 
112,417 


13335372 
22,155390 
17,162,491 
932S,504 

4,105305 

2,723,221 

733,492 
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156339 


492 
1,2(0 
23(9 
3,764 
5,719 
9,421 
16,627 
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24,407,234 
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9333.704 

4,105306 

2,732.223 

735,743 

623300 
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-74 
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-433 
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20 
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2 

-3 
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2,737 
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(2,932357 


-106 
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Seme:  Ollioi  ol  »e  S«>tl«T  ol  0«  TiwMj,  Oniee  el  Tn  AuHlSB. 

Sbctioh-By-Sbctioh  Abaltsis 

Sec.  1.  EsUbllshes  the  "Self-tax  Plan  Act 
of  1983"  as  short  title  of  the  bill. 

Sec.  2.  Provides  simplified  tax  rates  for  in- 
dividuals. For  married  couples  filing  Jointly, 
there  will  be  no  tax  on  income  up  to  $5,000; 
a  14  percent  tax  rate  on  income  over  $5,000 
but  not  over  $16,000;  a  21  percent  tax  rate 
on  income  over  $16,000  but  not  over  $60,000; 
and  a  28  percent  tax  rate  on  income  over 
$60,000.  For  single  taxpayers,  there  will  t>e 
no  tax  on  income  over  $3,000;  a  14  percent 
tax  rate  on  Income  over  $3,000  but  not  over 
$10,000;  a  21  ijercent  tax  rate  on  income 
over  $10,000  but  not  over  $40,000;  and  a  28 
percent  tax  rate  on  income  over  $40,000. 

Sec.  3.  EsUbllshes  a  flat  rate  of  25  percent 
for  corporations. 

Sec.  4.  Repeals  all  specific  exclusions  from 
gross  Income,  deductions  and  credits  aga'nst 
the  Income  tax.  A  number  of  exemptions 
are  provided: 

(1)  Withholding  is  permitted  and  credits 
for  taxes  withheld; 

(2)  Income  from  gifts  and  inheritances 
will  be  treated  as  under  current  law; 

(3)  The  Federal  government  will  not  tax 
state  and  local  governments; 


(4)  Deductions  will  be  permitted  to  corpo- 
rations for  ordinary  and  necessary  business 
expenses.  Including  a  capital  recovery  allow- 
ance; ^     , 

(6)  Income  earned  by  a  trade  or  business 
will  be  taxed  only  once,  eliminating  taxation 
of  dividends.  Interests,  or  gains  from  the 
sale  of  an  Interest  In  a  trade  or  business; 

(6)  No  Individual  will  be  taxed  twice  on 
the  Individual's  social  security  or  retirement 

contributions;  .,..».,„_.„  w 

(7)  A  personal  exemption  of  $1,000  wlU  be 
allowable  as  a  deduction; 

(8)  Those  filing  joint  returns  may  elect  to 
file  as  two  single  returns  if  they  so  choose. 

Sec.  5.  The  Amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31,  1983.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  his  delegate  are  directed  to 
submit,  not  later  than  90  days  after  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  any  necessary  conforming 
changes  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1964  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
of  the  House  of  Representetlves. 


sion,  there  will  now  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness not  to  extend  beyond  the  hour  of 
11  a.m..  with  statements  therein  limit- 
ed to  2  minutes  each. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  _^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Prbsslkr).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  as  in  legislative  ses- 


SOVIET  PENTECOSTALS 
Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  six 
remaining  Soviet  Pentecostals  who 
had  been  Uving  in  the  U.S.  Embassy  in 
Moscow  for  almost  5  years  have  now 
left  the  Embassy  and  have  arrived  in 
their  village  of  Chemogorslt.  Ameri- 
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can  representatives  had  urged  them  to 
do  ao,  and  to  follow  the  process  of  ap- 
plying ftt)m  home  for  permission  to 
einlgrate.  This  is  the  process  that  was 
foUowed  by  Lidiya  Vashchenko.  the 
sevoith  Pentecostal  who  had  been 
living  at  our  Embassy. 

Last  week,  after  applying  from  home 
for  permission  to  emigrate,  she  was  al- 
lowed out  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
flew  to  Israel  via  Vienna.  And  yester- 
day the  State  Department  stated  to 
me  that  following  ongoing  discussions 
with  the  Soviets,  it  has  some  confi- 
dence that  the  remaining  six  members 
of  the  Siberian  seven— as  those  living 
in  the  n.S.  Embassy  came  to  be 
known— also  will  be  aUowed  to  leave 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  reasonably  soon. 

It  is  now  my  hope  that  what  the  So- 
viets have  led  our  representatives  to 
believe  would  happen  will  now,  in  fact, 
happen  and  that  we  will  not  have  to 
wait  too  long  for  it  to  happen.  The  Si- 
berian seven  spent  nearly  5  arduous 
years  away  from  their  homes  and 
friends.  The  Soviet  Government  had 
insisted  that  they  first  return  home 
and  follow  official  procedures.  Now,  aU 
of  the  members  of  the  Vashchenko 
and  Chmykhalov  families  have  left 
our  Embassy,  as  a  group,  for  home. 
They  have  taken  the  risk— and  there  is 
risk. 

The  saga  of  the  Siberian  seven  is  not 
over— it  is  entering  a  new  stage  and 
now  it  is  the  Soviets  whose  statements 
will  be  tested. 


April  IS,  ms 
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THE  BIGGEST  THREAT  TO  U.S. 
SURVIVAL:  THE  SPREAD  OP 
NUCLEAR  WEAPONS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a 
few  days  ago  the  Cox  newspapers 
issued  a  superlative  compilation  of 
papers  on  the  nuclear  threat,  entitled, 
"The  Present  Challenge:  A  Report  on 
the  Nuclear  Dilemma."  This  is  an  ex- 
traordinarily weU  documented,  highly 
readable  account.  In  a  small  story 
tucked  away  in  the  middle  of  this 
analysis  I  found  a  listing  of  the  coun- 
tries that  will  have  the  plutonium  ca- 
pability of  waging  at  least  limited  nu- 
clear war  in  5  orlO  years.  And  plutoni- 
um is  all  each  of  these  countries  need. 
The  technology  has  spread  so  widely 
that  Plutonium  is  all  they  need  to 
waltz  right  in  the  front  door  of  the  nu- 
clear club.  Pakistan,  for  instance,  wUl 
have  enough  plutonium  for  70  bombs 
5  years  from  now.  South  Africa  will 
have  enough  for  60  bombs  in  1987—5 
years  from  now.  BrazU  wiU  have 
enough  for  2  bombs  in  1987  and  200  in 
1992— and  that's  only  10  years  away. 

By  the  end  of  the  century,  the  nucle- 
ar arsenals  will  be  far  larger  and  many 
more  countries  will  be  sitting  there 
with  the  capability  of  wiping  out  every 
major  city  in  the  United  States. 

All  this  will  happen  unless  we  find  a 
way  to  stop  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons.  This.  Mr.  President,  is  why  I 


think  a  nuclear  war  by  the  year  2000— 
that  is  only  17  short  years  away  is 
better  than  a  50-50  shot. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  to  which  I  refer 
from  the  Cox  newspapers  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRD.  as  follows: 

Who's  Got  What 

Most  countries  that  develop  nuclear  weap- 
ons In  the  future  will  use  plutonium,  refined 
from  the  spent  fuel  of  nuclear  power  plants, 
as  the  fissionable  material.  It  takes  eight 
kilograms  per  bomb.  Based  on  known  out- 
puts of  Plutonium  processing  plants.  It  Is 
possible  to  calculate  how  many  nuclear  ex- 
plosive different  countries  could,  though 
not  necessarily  will,  manufacture.  South 
Africa  figures  are  based  on  output  of  a  ura- 
nium enrichment  plant,  rather  than  on  plu- 
tonium. Map  at  right  shows  countries  which 
have  tested  weapons  and  or  may  have  the 
technical  means  and  political  will  to  join 
"the  nuclear  club."  Iraq  and  Libya  have  no 
plutonium  but  may  develop  bombs  by  using 
Plutonium  acquired  from  other  countries. 
Although  India  has  exploded  a  nuclear 
device— and  therefore  Is  technically  a 
member  of  the  "club"— it  is  not  believed  to 
be  stockpiling  weapons. 

Argentina:  no  plutonium  now,  could  have 
enough  for  10  bombs  by  1987. 

Belgium:  no  plutonium  now,  enough  for 
SO  bombs  in  1987. 

BrazO:  no  plutonium  now,  enough  for  2 
bombs  in  1987.  200  in  1992. 

India:  plutoniimi  for  a  few  now,  70  in  1987, 
200  in  1992. 

Israel:  plant  capacities  are  not  known; 
may  have  20  bombs  now. 

Italy:  plutonium  for  a  few  bombs  now,  70 
in  1987.  800  in  1992. 

Japan:  plutonium  for  60  bombs  now,  140 
in  1987.  800  in  1992. 

Pakistan:  plutonium  for  a  few  now,  70  in 
1987. 

South  Africa:  uranium  for  15  bombs  now, 
60  in  1987. 

South  Korea:  no  plutonium  now,  enough 
for  135  bombs  in  1992. 

Taiwan:  no  plutonium  now,  future  uncer- 
tain. 

West  Germany:  plutonium  for  a  few 
bombs  now.  25  by  1987. 1.000  by  1992. 


CONVENTION  ON  GENOCIDE: 
WOMEN  SURVIVORS  OP  THE 
HOLOCAUST 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  23.  a  crowd  of  400  packed  the 
Stem  College  for  Women  of  Yeshiva 
University  for  a  two-day  conference 
entitled  "Women  Surviving:  The  Holo- 
caust." Although  an  intensification  of 
interest  in  the  Holocaust  over  the  last 
few  years  has  brought  forth  a  pletho- 
ra of  literature,  art,  and  testimony  on 
this  era,  the  experiences  of  women  in- 
volved in  the  Holocaust  have  remained 
virtuaUy  unexplored.  This  conference 
fills  the  vacuum  by  exposing  the  sto- 
ries of  these  women  survivors,  thus 
opening  up  a  new  dimension  of  the 
Holocaust. 

Journalist  Nadine  Brozan  attended 
the  conference  seeking  answers  to 
questions  about  the  differences  be- 


tween how  men  and  women  were 
treated,  what  kind  of  work  they  did  in 
concentration  camps,  in  the  ghettos, 
and  in  the  resistance  movements,  and 
what  kind  of  relationships  they 
formed  with  each  other.  In  a  recent 
New  York  Times  article,  she  relates 
some  of  her  observations. 

Ms.  Brozan  learned  that,  outside  the 
camps,  women  often  assiuned  the  most 
dangerous  roles.  In  the  resistance 
movement,  they  smuggled  men  across 
borders  and  served  as  their  cover.  If  a 
man  was  fleeing,  points  out  Vera 
Laska.  a  member  of  the  Czechoslovaki- 
an  resistance  movement  and  inmate  at 
Aushwitz.  he  was  much  safer  if  accom- 
panied by  a  woman. 

Women  were  equally  as  useful  as 
couriers,  smuggling  food,  money,  docu- 
ments, and  instructions  to  those  in 
hiding.  If  men  in  the  underground 
went  on  a  mission,  they  could  easily  be 
identified  as  Jewish  by  their  circumci- 
sion, but  search  of  a  woman's  body 
could  not  reveal  her  ethnicity. 

Most  important,  perhaps,  were  the 
relationships  women  had  with  each 
other.  Many  of  the  women  agree  that 
female  bonding  was  the  key  factor  in 
their  ability  to  survive. 

Susan  Cemyak-Spatz.  who  survived 
three  concentration  camps,  describes 
how  her  coworkers  saved  her  life  by 
dragging  her  out  of  the  barracks  for 
rollcall  when  she  was  too  feeble  and 
sick  to  walk  on  her  own.  "Without  a 
support  group,  you  couldn't  survive," 
she  said. 

Women  were  also  better  strategists 
than  men  for  sharing  and  extending 
their  rations  of  food.  Jolly  Zeleny  re- 
calls being  transported  to  the  Bergen- 
Belsen  Concentration  Camp  in  a  rail- 
road car  with  only  female  prisoners 
when  the  tracks  were  bombed.  The 
women  in  her  car  spotted  a  train  car- 
rying men  on  another  track.  Pour  dec- 
ades later  she  remembers  the  contrast 
between  the  two  cars  vividly: 

Both  men  and  women  were  skeletons  in 
identical  stripes,  yet  there  was  such  a  differ- 
ence. The  men's  bodies  reflected  so  much 
more  pessimism  than  did  ours.  We  reached 
for  our  little  morsels  of  bread  and  threw 
them  to  the  men. 

Mr.  President,  I  applaud  these 
women  for  their  bravery  and  strength 
during  the  Holocaust  and  for  their 
willingness  to  stimulate  discussion 
today  of  this  era  in  order  to  bring 
wider  understanding  of  the  issues.  The 
more  educated  we  are  about  the  crime 
of  genocide,  the  better  able  we  should 
be  to  prevent  future  genocidal  acts 
from  being  committed. 

We  here  in  the  Senate  can  do  our 
part  to  prevent  the  crime  of  premedi- 
tated mass  murder  by  ratifying  the 
Genocide  Convention.  This  interna- 
tional treaty  has  been  pending  before 
the  Senate  since  1949,  when  President 
Truman  first  submitted  it  for  approv- 
al. Yet,  the  United  States  stands  alone 


among  the  developed  nations  in  our 
refusal  to  become  a  party  to  this 
treaty. 

Let  us  not  wait  for  another  Holo- 
caust to  occur  before  we  are  moved  to 
action  on  this  important  treaty.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  ratify  the  Genocide 
Convention  immediately. 


NATIONAL  STUDENT  LEADER- 
SHIP WEEK.  APRIL  25 
THROUGH  29.  1983 


Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Student  Councils 
and  the  National  Honor  Society  have 
set  aside  the  week  of  April  25  through 
29.  1983.  as  National  Student  Leader- 
ship Week.  It  WiU  be  a  time  when  stu- 
dents, faculties,  administrators,  and 
community  leaders  will  recognize  the 
contribution  student  governments  in 
our  schools  make  in  the  development 
of  capable  and  responsible  leaders. 

During  this  week  students  who  have 
been  elected  to  leadership  positions  in 
countless  school  organizations  by  their 
peers  will  be  assuming  the  chairs  of 
mayors,  county  commissioners,  and 
other  elected  officials  to  learn  first- 
hand how  those  elected  to  public 
office  handle  their  responsibUities. 

Secretary  of  Education.  Terrel  Bell, 
in  a  letter  dated  March  14,  1983.  to 
student  leaders  in  the  schools  of  the 
Nation,  commended  these  young 
people  for  accepting  the  challenge  of 
leadership  by  their  peers  in  the  high- 
est of  our  democratic  traditions— being 
elected  to  preside  over  student  bodies, 
student  senates,  honor  societies  and 
all  of  the  good  and  wholesome  activi- 
ties which  make  our  schools  living  ex- 
amples of  a  republic  in  action. 

I  share  Secretary  Bell's  enthusiasm 
for  all  of  the  things  National  Student 
Leadership  Week  stands  for  and  com- 
mend the  Secretary  for  being  named 
Honorary  Chairman  for  the  Week. 

I  would  like  to  ask  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  to  Join  with  me  now  in  a 
sense  of  the  Senate  statement  of  rec- 
ojpiition  to  these  young  people  from 
whose  ranks  will  come  the  future  lead- 
ers of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  the  statement  I  have 
to  offer  is  as  follows: 

Statemzht 
Whereas,  more  than  ten  million  young 
Americans  are  participating  in  cocurricular 
activities  in  secondary  schools  across  the 
nation;  and,  ..,..,     ,  j 

Whereas,  these  activities,  which  include 
student  government,  speech,  debate,  music, 
journalism  and  science  and  mathematics 
clubs,  contribute  greatly  to  developing  lead- 
ership qualities  in  our  young;  and 

Whereas,  these  studente  will  be  our  na- 
tion's future  leaders;  and 

Whereas,  it  is  in  the  national  interest  to 
promote  increased  interest  in  our  students' 
well-rounded  education,  which  Includes  a 
rigorous  academic  experience  and  successful 
leadership  experiences  in  the  school  setting; 
therefore  it  is  appropriate  that  the  United 
States  Senate  recognize  the  importance  of 
these  activities  by  recommending  that  all 


citizens,  community  leadership  and  govern- 
ment officials  be  cognizant  of  the  period  of 
April  26  through  39.  1983  as  National  Stu- 
dent Leadership  Week,  and  observe  It  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 

All  Americans  are  urged  to  recognize 
the  importance  of  developing  our  stu- 
dents' academic  and  leadership  poten- 
tial to  its  fullest. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  my  remarks  and  this  state- 
ment of  recognition  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  an  indication  of  the  supix>rt 
of  this  body  of  the  leadership  activi- 
ties of  the  secondary  school  youth  in 
the  public  and  private  schools  of  this 
great  Nation. 


COMMENDATION  OP  SENATORS 
WARNER.  NUNN.  AND  JACKSON 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day I  commented  on  the  new  measures 
which  Secretary  of  Defense  Weinberg- 
er has  endorsed  for  improving  our 
ability  to  communicate  with  the  Soviet 
Union  during  a  time  of  crisis.  These 
recommendations  were  a  result  of  a  6- 
month  study  which  the  Defense  De- 
partment undertook  at  the  direction 
of  Congress. 

Today  I  wish  to  iXknowledge  and 
commend  the  leading  role  which  Sena- 
tors Warnbr,  Nukw,  and  Jackson 
played  in  prompting  this  initiative.  As 
authors  of  the  amendment  to  last 
year's  Defense  Authorization  Act 
which  directed  Secretary  Weinberger 
to  review  a  number  of  confidence- 
building  and  crisis-stability  proposals, 
these  three  Senators  are  particularly 
to  be  congratulated  for  their  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  lessening  the  dan- 
gers of  nuclear  war. 


NEED  A  LIPT9-SCHOLARSHIP 
AND  CAREER  HANDBOOK  PUB- 
LISHED 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
commitment  to  helping  American 
young  people,  the  American  Legion 
has  published  its  32d  edition  of  "Need 
a  Lift?"  one  of  the  best  scholarship 
and  career  handbooks  available  today. 
Originally  published  to  assist  children 
of  deceased  and  disabled  American 
veterans,  the  handbook  has  since  been 
made  available  for  general  distribution 
because  of  its  popularity. 

I  feel  it  Is  important  that  students 
have  as  much  information  as  possible 
about  scholarships,  and,  therefore,  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  sections  III 
and  rv  of  the  1983  edition  of  "Need  a 
Lift?"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
SzcnoK  III.— Sources  or  EPOCATioirAL  As- 

SISTAMCX  FOR  VETKRAIIS  AND  THKIR  DEPDID- 
EMTS 

In  addition  to  the  educational  aids  provid- 
ed by  the  various  state  governments— The 
American  Legion  itself,  the  Federal  govern- 
ment—private trust  funds  and  many  other 


organizations,  offer  a  wide  variety  of  educa^ 
tional  benefits.  Some  of  the  major  sources 
of  veterans  and  their  dependents  are  out- 
lined on  this  and  the  following  pages. 
A.  Military  tervice  profeational  $cltolanM,p$ 
ajid  academies  guide 
Armed  Forces  health  professions  scholar- 
ship may  be  obtained  by  writing  for  infor- 
mation from: 

UJS.  Air  Force:  Health  ProfcMtons  Re- 
crulUng,  Building  1413.  Stop  44.  Andrews 
AFB,  MD  20331,  (301)  981-3153. 

VS.  Army:  Student  Programs  Manage- 
ment. Dept.  of  the  Army  (SGPE-PDM). 
1900  Half  Street.  S.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20324. 

XJJ8.  Navy /Mariner  Bureau  of  Medicine  St 
Surgery  (MEI>-214),  Navy  Department. 
Washington.  D.C.  20372.  (202)  254-4311. 

ROTC  programs  may  be  obtained  by  writ- 
ing for  information  from: 

U.S.  Air  Force:  VS.  Air  Force  ROTC/ 
RRUC.  Recruiting  Division.  Maxwell  AFB, 
AL  36112,  (205)  293-2091. 

U.S.  Army:  VS.  Army  ROTC  Commander, 
H.Q.  Training  Doctrine  Command.  Attn: 
Advertising  Media,  Fort  Monroe,  VA  23651, 
(804)  727-3469. 

U.S.  Navy/Marines:  Commander,  UJS. 
Navy  Opportunity  Information  Center,  P.O. 
Box  5000,  Clifton,  NJ  07012,  (800)  327- 
NAVY. 

Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps.  Code 
MRRO-8.  Headquarters.  U.S.  Marine  Corps. 
Washington.  D.C.  20380.  (202)  694-1356. 

Military  academies  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  for  information  from: 

U.S.  Air  Force:  Director  of  Cadet  Admis- 
sions. U.S.  Air  Force  Academy.  CO  80840. 
(303)  472-3070. 

UJS.  Army:  Admissions  Office.  VS.  BUll- 
tary  Academy.  West  Point.  NY  10996.  (914) 
938-4041. 

VS.  Coast  Guard:  Director  of  Admissions. 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  Academy,  New  London, 
CT  06320.  (203)  444-8500. 

UJS.  Merchant  Marines:  Admissions 
Office.  VS.  Merchant  Marine  Academy. 
Steamboat  Road.  Kings  Point.  NY  11024, 
(516)  482-8200. 

VS.  Navy  Marines:  U.S.  Naval  Academy," 
Attn:  Candidate  Guidance  Office.  (301)  267- 
4351. 


Assistance  lor  Veterans  and  Their 
Dependents 

B.  AppointmenU  to  the  mUitary  academies 
Sons  or  daughters  of  Medal  of  Honor  re- 
cipients may  be  appointed  to  the  service 
academy  of  their  choice  provided  they  are 
in  all  respects  qualified.  No  recommenda- 
tion or  endorsement  from  any  source  Is  re- 
quired. In  this  category,  the  Boards  of  Ad- 
mission of  the  Service  Academies  are  the 
final  authority  as  to  qualification.  Yoimg 
people  desiring  appointments  must  be  be- 
tween the  ages  of  17  and  22.  calculated  as  of 
July  1.  year  of  admission.  All  qualified  can- 
didates under  this  section  may  be  appoint- 
ed, regardless  of  number.  Address  Inquiries 
or  applications  to:  Director  of  Admissions 
and  Registrar.  United  SUtes  Military  Acad- 
emy. West  Point.  NY  10996;  Superintend- 
ent. U.S.  Naval  Academy  (Attn:  Candidate 
Guidance).  Annapolis.  Maryland  21402;  Di- 
rector of  Cadet  Admissions,  U.S.  Air  Force 
Academy.  Colorado  80840.  Applications  for 
appointment  to  Service  Academies  under 
this  paragraph  should  include  the  fiill 
name,  service  and  rank  of  the  parent  award- 
ed the  Medal  of  Honor. 
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APPOUHMUnS  to  TRS  lOLITAmT,  NAVAI.  A>D 
AJB  rOld  ACAOKKT  OP  80m  AMD  DAUOHTBU 
OP  ACnVK  OB  RKTOUD  »«»»«—«  OP  THK 
ASMKD  POKCB  OP  TRX  tnriTXD  8TATSS 

There  nuy  be  appointed  annually  to  each 
arartwny  one  hundred  cadets/midshipmen 
selected  from  the  sons  or  daughters  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  who:  (1)  are  on 
active  duty  (other  than  for  training)  and 
who  have  served  continuously  on  active 
duty  for  at  least  eight  years.  (2)  are,  or  who 
died  whfle  they  were,  retired  with  pay  or 
granted  retired  or  retainer  pay.  other  than 
those  granted  retired  pay  under  Section 
1331  Title  10.  UJ3.C.  Letters  of  application 
or  requests  for  additional  information  con- 
cerning these  appointments  called  "Presi- 
dentials"  should  be  sent  to:  Director  of  Ad- 
missions and  Registrar,  United  SUtes  Mili- 
tary Academy.  West  Point.  New  York  10996: 
Director  of  Cadet  Admissions.  The  United 
States  Air  Force  Academy.  CO  80840;  Super- 
intendent, U.S.  Naval  Academy  (Attn:  Can- 
didate Guidance),  Annapolis.  Maryland 
31402. 


JMI 


APPOUHMZMTS    TO    THE    MIUTAliY.    NAVAL    AlID 

An  PORcs  ACADnaxs  or  sons  or  oaughtrrs 

OP  DBTRASRD  OR   DISABUED   VRTKRAMS  OP  THI 
ARMED  PORdS  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Approximately  ten  sons  or  daughters  of 
deceased  or  disabled  veterans  are  appointed 
annually  to  each  of  the  major  service  acade- 
mies. Eligibility  to  compete  under  this  quoU 
is  confined  to  sons  and  daughters  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  who  were  Killed 
in  Action  or  died  of,  or  have  a  service-con- 
nected disability  rated  at  not  less  than  100 
percentum  resulting  from  wounds  or  inju- 
ries received  or  diseases  contracted  in.  or 
pre-existing  Injury  or  disease  aggravated  by 
active  service.  Determination  in  each  case  of 
eligibility  to  compete  under  this  quota  rests 
with  the  Veterans  Administration.  Letters 
of  application  under  this  quota  should  in- 
clude the  full  name  and  date  of  birth  of  the 
applicant  and  the  full  name,  rank,  service, 
veteran's  claim  number  and  date  of  death  of 
the  deceased  parent  veteran.  Young  people 
determined  eligible  to  compete  under  this 
category,  must  be  between  the  ages  of  17 
and  22.  age  calculated  as  of  July  1,  year  of 
admission.  Entrance  to  each  service  acade- 
my is  based  upon  each  candidate's  order  of 
merit  derived  from  College  Board  Admis- 
sions test  scores  or  American  College  Tests, 
academic  records  and  education,  character 
evaluations,  physical  fitness  and  medical 
qualifications.  The  service  academies  use 
specified  administrations  of  the  College  Ad- 
missions Tests  or  the  American  College 
Tests  for  examining  all  nominees.  Informa- 
tion concerning  these  examinations  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Catalogues  to  each  of  the 
Service  Academies.  Free  informational  ma- 
terials, outling  courses  of  curriculum,  stand- 
ards of  admission,  etc,  may  be  obtained  free 
of  charge  by  writing  the  above  listed  ad- 
dresses. Apply  early.  Applications  will  be  ac- 
cepted after  Bfay  1;  deadline  is  December  15 
of  the  year  before  student  expects  to  enter. 
C  Eivcatumal  opportunities  offered  to  men 
and  xoomen  in  military  service 

In  addition  to  training  courses  in  a  wide 
variety  of  skills,  the  Armed  Forces  offers 
numerous  part-time  educational  opportuni- 
ties. 

Each  Military  Service  has  a  tuition  assist- 
ance program  which  covers  up  to  90%  of  tui- 
tion costs  for  courses  taken  at  accredited 
colleges  and  universities.  Service  members 
on  active  duty  prior  to  31  December  1976 
may  also  use  their  O.I.  Bill  beneflte  while 
still  in  Service.  During  Fiscal  Year  1981,  it  is 


estimated  that  over  600,000  active  duty  per- 
sonnel will  take  academic  courses  from  civU- 
ian  institutions  during  off-duty  time. 

Service  members  who  enter  service  after  1 
January  1977  have  the  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Veterans'  Educational  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1976.  This  Act  is  an  educational 
endowment  fund.  Participation  is  volimtary. 
The  participant  contributes  between  $35 
and  $100  a  month,  with  a  limit  of  $3,700. 
with  the  Veterans  Administration  matching 
funds  with  $3  for  each  $1  contributed  by  the 
participant.  Participants  may  make  lump 
sum  contributions. 

Each  of  the  Military  Services  also  pro- 
vides off-duty  high  school  completion  pro- 
grams for  enlisted  members  entering  Service 
before  graduating  from  high  school.  The 
Community  College  of  the  Air  Force  now 
provides  Service  members  with  an  opportu- 
nity to  earn  an  Associate  degree  while  in 
Service  tlirough  a  combination  of  tectinlcal 
training  and  off-duty  voluntary  educational 
programs. 

High  school  and  college  counselors  can 
provide  additional  Information  on  education 
In  the  military.  They  should  have  available 
the  education  issue  of  the  High  School 
News  Service  Profile,  published  annually 
each  October.  Service  personnel  may  obtain 
additional  information  from  their  base  or 
unit  education  officer. 

Special  programs:  The  VA  will  pay  up  to 
376  per  month  (to  a  maximum  of  ($911)  for 
tutorial  assistance  for  eligible  persons  who 
have  a  need  for  Individual  help.  A  work- 
study  program  Is  also  available  through  the 
VA.  Eligible  persons  imder  this  program 
agree  to  work  a  certain  number  of  hours  for 
the  VA  or  in  VA-related  programs  In  return 
for  pay.  Veterans  whose  delimiting  period 
has  expired  and  who  have  remaining  enti- 
tlement, and  veterans  enrolled  in  flight 
training. 

Time  limitation:  Veterans  have  10  years 
after  release  or  discharge  from  service,  but 
not  later  than  December  31.  1989  to  com- 
plete their  education.  The  basic  ten-year 
period  may  be  extended  for  veterans  who 
were  prevented  from  beginning  or  complet- 
ing their  chosen  program  because  of  physi- 
cal or  mental  disability  not  the  result  of 
their  own  willful  misconduct.  In  addition, 
veterans  who  do  not  have  a  high  school  di- 
ploma, and  veterans  who  are  found  to  be  In 
need  of  vocational  or  job  training  because 
they  are  unskilled,  may  have  their  delimit- 
ing date  extended,  but  not  beyond  Decem- 
ber 31,  1983. 

VIETNAM  CI  BILL  VETERANS  READJUSTMENT 
BENEPITS  ACT  OP  tSSS  AS  AMENDED 

Objective:  To  provide  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  over  seven  million  qualified 
service  persons  now  in  civilian  life  or  on 
active  duty  In  the  Armed  Forces. 

Eligibility:  Veterans  who  served  on  active 
duty  for  more  than  180  continuous  days, 
any  part  of  which  occurred  after  January 
31,  1955,  but  before  January  1.  1977,  and 
who:  (1)  were  discharged  or  released  under 
conditions  other  than  dishonorable;  (2)  were 
discharged  or  released  for  a  service-connect- 
ed disability;  or,  (3)  continue  on  active  duty, 
are  eligible.  Also  eligibile  are  those  persons 
who  contracted  with  the  Armed  Forces  and 
were  enlisted  in  or  assigned  to  a  reserve 
component  prior  to  January  1,  1977  and 
who  as  a  result  of  this  enlistment  or  assign- 
ment, served  on  active  duty  for  more  than 
180  days,  any  part  of  which  began  on  or 
after  January  1,  1977  and  before  January  2. 
1978  and  who  are  discharged  from  active 
duty  under  conditions  other  than  dishonor- 
able. 


Duration  and  benefits:  Benefits  will  be 
paid  a  maximum  of  45  months,  based  on  one 
and  one-half  months  of  benefits  for  each 
month  of  active  duty.  A  veteran  who  has 
served  18  continuous  months  or  more  will  be 
entitled  to  the  full  45  months.  Basis  for  pay- 
ments are  as  follows: 
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Precollege  training:  Reimbursement  for 
tuition  and  fees  are  available  without 
charge  to  entitlement  to  aid  in  the  comple- 
tion of  elementary  or  high  school  education 
or  for  refresher  courses  needed  to  qualify 
for  higher  education. 

Special  programs:  The  VA  will  pay  up  to 
$72  per  month  (to  a  maximum  of  $869)  for 
tutorial  assistance  for  eligible  persons  who 
have  a  need  for  Individual  help.  A  work- 
study  program  is  also  available  through  the 
VA.  Eligible  persons  under  this  program 
agree  to  work  a  certain  number  of  hours  for 
the  VA  or  in  VA-related  programs  in  return 
for  pay. 

Time  limitation:  Veterans  have  10  years 
after  release  or  discharge  from  service,  but 
not  later  than  December  31,  1989  to  com- 
plete their  education.  The  basic  ten-year 
period  may  be  extended  for  veterans  who 
were  prevented  from  beginning  or  complet- 
ing their  chosen  program  because  of  physi- 
cal or  mental  disability  not  the  result  of 
their  own  wlUf ul  misconduct. 

Further  Information:  May  be  obtained 
from  the  Veterans  Administration,  college, 
high  school;  or.  contact  the  Education 
Chairman  of  The  American  Legion  Post  or 
the  American  Legion  Auxiliary  Unit  in  your 
community. 

SURVIVORS'  AND  DEPENDENTS'  EDUCATION 
(TTTLX  38,  U.S.  CODE.  CHAPTER  3SI  AS  AMENDED 

Objective:  To  provide  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  the  children,  spouses  and  surviv- 
ing spouses  of  veterans  who  died  or  were 
permanently  and  totally  disabled  In  or  as 
the  result  of  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States. 

Eligibility:  Students  are  eligible  whose 
parents  died  or  are  permanently  and  totally 
disabled  from  disease  or  injury  Incurred  or 
aggravated  in  the  Armed  Forces  since  the 
beginning  of  the  Spanish-American  War. 
Students  who  are  children  of  service  person- 
nel Missing  in  Action  or  Prisoners  of  War 
for  more  than  90  days  are  also  eligible.  As- 
sistance is  available  to  eligible  students 
during  the  period  wtiich  begins  on  the  18th 
birthday  or  successful  completion  of  high 
school,  whichever  comes  first,  and  ends  on 
reaching  the  26th  birthday.  Surviving 
spouses  and  spouses  of  veterans  may  also 
qualify  If  the  veterans  spouse  If  deceased  or 
permanently  and  totally  disabled  from  serv- 
ice-connected causes,  a  Prisoner  of  War  or  is 
Missing  in  Action  for  more  than  90  days. 

Exceptions:  If  an  eligible  person  suspend- 
ed his  or  her  program,  the  time  for  complet- 
ing the  program  may  be  extended  when  the 
VA  determines  that  the  reasons  for  the  sus- 
pension were  beyond  the  eligible  persons' 
control.  Extensions  may  also  be  granted 
under  certain  other  conditions. 

Duration  and  benefits:  A  maximum  of  45 
months  of  training  and  education  may  be 
obtained  with  payments  of  $342  per  month 


paid  upon  completion  of  each  month  of  full- 
time  trainlns.  $267  for  K  time  and  $171  for 
Vk  time.  For  leas  than  %  time,  payment  is 
computed  at  the  rate  of  the  establlahed 
charges  for  tuition  and  fees,  not  to  exceed 
the  rate  of  $171  for  H  time  or  less  but  more 
than  Vt  ttanr.  $86  or  V4  time  or  less.  The 
period  of  eligibility  for  a  spouse  or  surviving 
spouse  generally  extends  to  November  30, 
1978,  or  for  10  years  from  the  date  the  vet- 
eran waa  tint  found  to  have  aervloe-oonnect- 
ed  total  diaabillty.  permanent  in  nature,  or 
from  the  veteran's  date  of  death,  whichever 
Is  or  was  later,  or  from  the  date  the  service 
person  was  listed  for  a  total  of  more  than  90 
days  as  Missing  in  Action  or  listed  as  a  Pris- 
oner of  War.  Benefits  to  children  may  be  ex- 
tended under  certain  conditions  (but  in  no 
event  past  age  31.)  The  basic  ten-year  period 
may  be  extended  for  spouses  and  surviving 
spouses  who  were  prevented  from  beginning 
or  completing  their  chosen  program  because 
of  phy^cal  or  mental  disability  not  the 
result  of  their  own  willful  misconduct. 

Avmllabllity  of  trainlnr  In  approved  col- 
leges and  Junior  colleges  (public  and  pri- 
vate), vocaticmal,  business  schools  and  other 
educational  institutions.  Spouses  and  surviv- 
ing spouses  may  also  pursue  apprenticeship, 
on- Job  or  correspondence  traiidng. 

Special  restorative  training:  The  law  pro- 
vides for  special  restorative  training  or  re- 
training to  restore  or  improve  an  eligible 
child's  ability  with  respect  to  physical  or 
mental  functions  in  which  a  student  Ls 
handicapped  and  which  are  essestial  to  the 
normal  pursuit  of  education. 

Application:  Must  be  filed  with  the  VA  by 
the  applicant.  In  the  event  the  applicant  is 
a  minor,  application  must  be  filed  with  the 
VA  by  a  parent  or  guardian. 

Further  information:  May  be  obtained 
from  your  high  school  counselor  or  contact 
the  Education  Chairman  of  The  American 
Legion  Post  or  the  American  Legion  Auxil- 
iary Unit  in  your  community. 

The  Veterans  Administration,  as  an 
agency  administers  the  "GI  bill"  for  educa- 
tion, training  and  other  benefits  which  are 
described  above.  As  an  employer,  it  sponsors 
a  professional  nurse  scholarship  program 
and  is  in  addition,  indirectly  involved  in 
these  programs  with  similar  objectives: 

(1)  The  Veterans  Administration  health 
professional  scholarship  program  was  au- 
thorized in  Public  Law  96-330.  It  provides 
scholarships  to  nursbig  students  who  are  ac- 
cepted for  enrollment  or  enrolled  full-time 
in  a  course  of  training  at  an  accredited  Insti- 
tution leading  to  a  baccalaureate  or  master's 
degree  in  nursing.  Scholarships  may  not  be 
awarded  to  students  who  are  already  com- 
mitted for  obligated  service  after  graduation 
or  who  are  not  U.S.  citizens.  Recipients  are 
required  to  perform  one  year  of  obligated 
service  for  each  year  of  VA  support,  with  a 
minimum  of  2  years  obligated  service  in  the 
VA.  Priority  for  school  year  1982-83  will  be 
given  to  third  and  fourth  year  students  in 
baccalaureate  programs  and  master's  degree 
studente  in  clinical  specialities  needed  by 
VA  health  care  facilities.  The  scholarship 
involves  a  monthly  stipend  for  12  months 
for  Uving  expenses  ($655  for  school  year 
1983-83),  a  payment  to  the  school  for  tui- 
tion and  fees,  and  payment  for  other  rea- 
sonable educational  expenses.  Additional  in- 
formation can  be  obtained  by  writing:  VA 
Health  Professional  Scholarship  Program. 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  810 
Vermont  Avenue,  N.W..  Washington.  D.C. 

20420 

(2)  VA  health  care  facilities  provide  clini- 
cal and  administrative  training  to  students 


In  health  care  profeasiOTs  under  affiliation 
agreemente  with  colleges  and  universities. 
Consistent  with  general  academic  practices, 
some  postgraduate  training  positions  in- 
volve a  stipoid  or  trainee  salary. 

(3)  Student  employment  in  limited  num- 
bers, is  available  at  many  of  its  more  than 
330  field  esUbllshments-particularly  at  VA 
Medical  Centers.  Positions  available  range 
fnnn  the  Federally  sponsored  programs  at 
the  high  school  level  where  priority  is  given 
to  those  whose  curriculum  leads  to  degrees 
in  fields  where  the  VA  is  a  substantial  em- 
ployer. These  Include  medicine,  dietetics, 
nursing,  pharmacy,  psychology,  social  work, 
the  therapies  and  biological  sciences. 

Information  on  items  (2)  and  (3)  may  be 
obtained  by  contft^-'"g  the  Personnel  Offi- 
cer of  the  nearest  VA  Medical  Center  or  Re- 
gional Office 


PINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  AVAILABLE  TO  CHILDREN 
OP  DECEASED  OR  DISABLED  VETERANS  OP  WW  I. 
II,  KOREAN  WAR  AND  THE  VIETNAM  ERA 

Financial  assistance  is  available  under  the 
Compensation  and  Pension  programs  for  eli- 
gible children  of  veterans  in  the  following 
categories:  Veterans  who  died  of  service-con- 
nected causes  or  who  at  time  of  death  had  a 
100%  service-connected  disability.  Veterans 
who  had  wartime  service  during  the  Mexi- 
can Border  Period,  World  War  I,  World  War 
n.  Korean  War  and  the  Vietnam  Era  and 
who  died  of  nonservice-connected  causes. 
Generally,  these  benefits  are  not  paid  simul- 
taneously or  when  with  other  education  as- 
sistance is  available.  The  recipient  has  the 
right  to  elect  the  most  advantageous  bene- 
fit. 

These  benefits  are  paid  to  age  18  (to  age 
33  when  the  student  remains  unmarried  and 
attends  an  approved  school)  and  to  certain 
helpless  children.  As  the  student  reaches  18 
and  plans  to  continue  his  or  her  education, 
the  parent  should  notify  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration. 

Whoi  the  death  of  a  veteran  occurs,  the 
parent  or  interested  friend  should  contact 
the  Education  Chairman  of  the  local  Ameri- 
can Legion  Post  or  American  Legion  Auxil- 
iary Unit  for  advice  regarding  the  applica- 
tion procedure  if  a  Veterans  Administration 
official  is  not  available  in  the  community. 

AIR  PORCE  AID  SOCIETY 

The  General  Henry  H.  Arnold  Student 
Loan  Program  is  offered  to  the  children  of 
Air  Force  members  to  assist  them  in  financ- 
ing their  postsecondary  education. 

Eligibility:  Children  (including  step-chil- 
dren and  legally  adopted  children)  of  an  Air 
Force  member  In  any  of  the  /oUowlng  cate- 
gories: active  members  of  the  Air  Force; 
member  of  the  Selected  Reserve  (Air  Na- 
tional Guard:  Category  A  and  B  Reserve): 
other  U.S.  Air  Force  Reservists  on  continu- 
ous active  duty  during  the  school  term  for 
which  assistance  is  requested  spanning  the 
entire  term;  retired  because  of  length  of 
active  duty  service,  disability  or  attainment 
of  age  60  (Reserve  Component);  deceased 
while  on  active  duty  or  in  retired  status: 
U.S.  citizen  and  enrolled  and  In  good  stand- 
ing at.  or  accepted  for  ftdmlsBienJo  an  eligi- 
ble Institution,  on  4  full-time  basis. 

Loans  to  undergraduate  students  are 
available  up  to  $3,500  yearly  to  a  maximum 
of  $13,500:  loaik^lUMS^duate  students  are 
available  up  to  $5,000  yearIyHo-a.m&zimum 
of  $35,000  with  a  7  or  9  percent  simple.lnter- 
est  rate  (based  on  a  loan  outstanding  as  of 
January  1,  1981),  are  guaranteed  under  the 
terms  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
as  amended.  Students  with  a  family  Income 
of  less  than  $30,000  are  eligible  to  partici- 


pate In  this  loan  program  while  families 
with  incomes  in  excess  of  $30,000  must  qual- 
ify for  eligibility  to  participate  In  this  loan 
program. 

Applications  may  be  obtained  by  writing 
to  Arnold  Student  Loan  Program.  Air  Force 
Aid  Society,  NaUonal  Headqtuuters,  1738 
North  Lynn.  Room  202.  Arlington.  VA 
22309. 

AMERICAN  GRADUATE  SCHOOL  OP 
INTERNATIONAL  MANAGEMENT  (AGSIM) 

Awards  each  fall,  spring  and  summer  . 
term,  a  total  of  three  full-tuition  assistant- 
ships,  to  honorably  discharged  veterans 
from  any  of  the  Ave  Armed  Services.  Quali- 
fications are  an  acceptable  bachelor's  degree 
with  an  overall  average  grade  of  B  or  better, 
a  satisfactory  score  on  the  G.M.A.T.,  good 
conununication's  abUity  in  English,  strong 
motivation  for  an  international  career.  Indi- 
cations of  leadership  qualities  and  financial 
need.  Each  award  covers  the  student's  first 
term  (three  terms  are  required  to  complete 
the  Master  of  International  Management 
degree). 

AGSIM  also  offers  each  year  the  Colonel 
Frank  James  Morrow  Scholarship,  in  the 
amount  of  aroimd  $500,  to  a  son  or  daugh- 
ter of  a  United  SUtes  Military  Officer  based 
on  the  student's  scholastic  record  at  the 
school. 

Further  information  and  applications  may ' 
be    obtained    from    American    Graduate 
School  of  International  Management,  Glen- 
dale,  AZ  85306  (Telephone  A/C  603-978- ' 
7310). 

AMVETS  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP 

Eaiglbility:  Any  second  year  college  stu- 
dent through  first  year  graduate  school  stu- 
dent attending  an  accredited  four-year  col- 
lege and  whose  parents  are  deceased  or  TO- 
TALLY DISABLED.  Evidence  of  total  dis- 
ability must  be  submitted  with  the  applica- 
tion. 

Each  scholarship  provides:  Grants  for 
second  year  college  through  first  year  grad- 
uate school  study.  The  grants  are  for 
$1,000.00. 

Deadline:  May  31  of  the  current  year 
scholarship  is  being  offered.  

Selection  of  winners:  The  AMVETS  Na- 
tional Scholarship  Committee  will  rank  the 
candidates  on  the  basis  of  the  following  cri- 
teria: (a)  Information  supplied  In  applica- 
tion; (b)  Two  letters  of  recommendation 
from  current  counselors  and/or  professors: 
(c)  Letter  from  applicant  outlining  his  goals 
and  alms  in  life;  (d)  All  forms  must  be  con- 
firmed by  a  coUege  official:  (e)  Eligibility  is 
based  on  the  financial  status  of  the  appli- 
cant's parents. 

How  to  apply:  Applications  are  available 
from  AMVETS  National  Service  Officer,  or 
AMVETS  National  Headquarters.  4647 
Forbes  Boulevard.  Tianham.  MD  20801. 

THE  ANKE  M.  OANNET  AWARD  FOR  VETERANS 

An  award,  presented  annually  by  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  of  Music  Clubs  (NFMC), 
carries  National  recognition  of  outstanding 
muscial  talent  and  achievement  to  those 
veterans  whose  careers  have  been  delayed  or 
interrupted  due  to  their  service  in  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  SUtes.  The 
award  also  includes  a  substantial  cash  prize 
of  $500  wtiich  is  provided  through  the 
NFMC  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Musical  Arts. 

Entrants  must  have  served  in  the  Armed 
Forces  and  are  now  about  to  continue  their 
musical  careers  which  have  been  Interrupt- 
ed through  military  service. 
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Evmluatlon  of  all  aivUcatlons  includes 
careful  screening  of  talent,  educational 
background  and  penonal  reconunendatkms 
by  a  djstinculshed  Board  of  Judges.  The 
winner  for  1983  will  be  announced  at  a  Fed- 
eration meeting  held  later  In  the  season.  Ap- 
plication deadline  is  March  15. 

Application  deadline  Is  March  and  all  ap- 
plications   should    be    addressed    to    BCrs. 
Dwight  D.  Robinson.  Seven  Ransom  Road. 
Athens.  OH  4S701. 
Aurr 


[GmCT  RSUEF  KDUCATIOIfAL 
ASSISTAMCS  PROGRAM 

The  Army  Emergency  Relief  (A£R)  Edu- 
catlmal  Assistance  Program  makes  avail- 
able loans  and  scholarships  for  unmarried 
dependent  sons  and  daughters  of  Army 
membeiB,  (active,  retired,  or  who  died  while 
on  active  duty  or  were  in  retired  status)  to 
pursue  undergraduate  studies  related  to  vo- 
cational training,  or  preparation  for  accept- 
ance by  service  academies  and  to  obtain  a 
college  education.  Need  is  the  primary  crite- 
rion for  scholarships  and  is  considered  for 
the  amount  of  loans;  in  all  cases,  merit  and 
ability  apply.  Confidential  Information  pro- 
vided by  ^pllcant  and  parent  provide  basis 
for  evaluation.  Assistance  provided  as  loan, 
scholarship  or  combination  loan/scholar- 
ship. Maximum  assistance  for  school  year: 
$1,000  for  scholarship;  $3,500  for  loan,  or 
combination  loan/scholarship.  Maritnntn 
assistance  for  4  school  years  is  $10,000.  Eli- 
gible students  must  submit  a  new  applica- 
tion for  consideration  each  academic  year; 
continued  assistance  depends  upon  competi- 
tive evaluation. 

Application  forms  and  additional  informa- 
tion are  available  from  any  AER  Section  at 
most  Army  Installations  or  from  National 
Headquarters.  Army  Emergency  Relief. 
Complete  application  must  reach  HQ,  AER, 
no  later  than  March  1  for  academic  year  be- 
ginning the  following  September.  For  fur- 
ther information,  communicate  with  Na- 
tional Headquarters,  Army  Emergency 
Relief.  Department  of  the  Army,  200  Stovall 
Street,  Alexandria,  VA  22332. 

DISABLXD  AMZRICAM  VKTXRANS 

Disabled  American  Veterans  offers  a  four- 
year  scholarship  to  the  children  of  service- 
connected  disabled  veterans  whose  parents 
are  unable  to  provide  them  with  a  college 
education.  This  also  Includes  children  of  de- 
ceased parents  who  had  a  service-connected 
disability.  Scholarships  may  be  granted  to 
those  presently  in  college  provided,  of 
course,  that  they  meet  specific  criteria  for 
participation  in  the  program. 

A  scholarship  from  the  DAV  may  be  used 
in  any  accredited  coUege.  Recipients  of  the 
scholarship  are  selected  by  the  College 
Scholarship  Service.  Princeton.  New  Jersey. 
Consideration  is  given  to  the  verbal  and 
math  scores  of  the  S.A.T.  test,  which  is  re- 
quired by  all  participants.  No  other  tests  are 
accepted.  Consideration  is  also  given  to  rank 
in  class,  student's  questionnaire  and  a  par- 
ent's confidential  questionnaire  necessary  to 
establish  need.  Applications  are  available 
each  September  for  the  following  year  and 
must  be  completed  and  returned  to  DAV 
National  Headquarters  no  later  than  No- 
vonber  15  of  the  same  year.  Scholarship  ap- 
plications should  be  requested  from  Denvel 
D.  Adams,  National  Adjutant.  Disabled 
American  Veterans  National  Headquarters. 
P.O.  14301,  Cincinnati.  OH  45314. 

OISABUD  AMXRICAH  VETXRAMS  AITXIUABY 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans  Auxilia- 
ry has  established  a  Student  Loan  Fund  for 
senior  members  and  children  whose  moth- 
ers are  members,  or,  if  mother  is  deceased. 


then  If  father  is  a  monber  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans.  Membership  must  be 
curroit  and  have  been  in  effect  for  five 
years  for  annual  membership  or  full  paid 
life  membership  for  one  year  prior  to  appli- 
cation. 

A  maximum  of  $750.00  per  year  is  allowed, 
payable  to  the  school.  The  loan  is  renewable 
each  year,  provided  the  student  maintain. 
in  good  scholastic  standing.  The  loan  Is 
repaid  after  graduation  or  upon  leaving 
school,  in  monthly  payments.  No  Interest  is 
charged.  The  type  of  school  is  not  limited. 
Application  deadline  is  May  1  and  available 
from  Mrs.  Phyllis  Oreaney,  Director,  Educa- 
tion Loan  Fund.  14  Pond  Circle.  Jamaica 
Plain.  MA  03130. 

THX  KOSON'S  RAIDERS  ABSOCIATIOH 

The  Edson's  Raiders,  officially.  The  First 
Marine  Raider  Battalion  (FMRB),  provides 
scholarships  to  dependent  children  of  de- 
ceased members  of  the  FMRB.  The  amount 
is  based  upon  recommendations  of  the  Merit 
Scholarship  Corporation.  Further  inquiry 
should  be  addressed  to:  D.  Garvin  Lindsey, 
Chairman,  Scholarship  Committee,  ERA. 
P.O.  Box  12462,  Roanoke,  VA  34025. 

FIPTB  MARIlfE  DIVISION  SCHOLARSHIP  FUIfD 

Objective:  To  provide  scholarships,  annu- 
ally, to  sons  and  daughters  of  veterans  of 
the  Fifth  Marine  Division. 

Scholarship  Grants:  Around  $300-$600  per 
year,  renewable  for  total  of  four  years  to  be 
used  in  liberal  arts,  technical  or  vocational 
training.  This  does  not  preclude  scholarship 
aid  from  other  sources  provided  the  Schol- 
arship Committee  is  kept  Informed.  Average 
amount  granted  is  $400. 

Eligibility:  Must  be  a  high  school  graduate 
or  equivalent,  and  enrolled  in,  or  eligible  or 
entry  into,  the  Institution  of  his  choice. 
Must  be  the  son  or  daughter  of  a  man  who 
served  with  the  Fifth  Marine  division.  Must 
not  be  eligible  for  financial  assistance  under 
any  of  the  Federal  programs  for  war  or- 
phans, or  the  children  of  totally  and  perma- 
nently disabled  veterans.  Institution  chosen 
must  be  a  liberal  arts  or  technical  or  voca- 
tional school  at  an  appropriate  accredited 
institution.  Awards  wUl  be  determined  by 
the  Scholarship  Committee.  Completed  ap- 
plications must  be  submitted  no  later  than 
May  15  prior  to  Academic  year  concerned. 
For  further  information,  write  to:  John 
Jaqua,  Chairman,  Scholarship  Fund,  Box 
1089.  Portland,  IN  47371,  giving  sufficient 
Information  about  yourself  and  your  father 
to  indicate  your  eligibility. 

nsST  CAVALBT  DIVISION  ASSOCIATION 

The  First  Cavalry  Division  Association 
offers  scholarships  as  follows: 

1.  To  all  children  of  soldiers  who  died 
while  serving  in  the  First  Cavalry  Division, 
during  and  since  the  Vietnam  War.  If  the 
death  occurred  after  1  March,  1980,  the 
Scholarship  is  offered  only  If  the  deceased 
parent  was  a  member  of  the  Association  and 
serving  with  the  First  Cavalry  Division  at 
the  time  of  death. 

2.  To  all  children  of  soldiers  who  have 
been  declared  100%  disabled  from  injuries 
incurred  while  service  with  the  First  Caval- 
ry Division  during  Vietnam  War. 

3.  Each  potential  student  must  furnish: 
Proof  of  relationship  and  death  or  disability 
of  parent  and  evidence  of  acceptance  into  a 
recognized  institution  of  higher  education. 

The  award  is  currently  a  maTimnmi  of 
$2,000  paid  $500  per  year  for  as  many  as  4 
years.  The  checks  are  then  mailed  to  the 
Registrar  of  the  school,  made  out  Jointly  to 
the  student  and  the  school,  and  may  be  used 
for  whatever  need  the  students  choose— tul- 
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tion.  books,  clothing,  etc.  For  further  infor- 
mation write  to:  First  Calvary  Division  Asso- 
ciation, 303  North  Main.  Copperas  Cove.  TX 
78533. 

1ST  MAKINX  DIVISION  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

Objective:  To  help  surviving  dependents 
to  further  their  education.  This  also  in- 
cludes dependents  of  Marines  who  served  in 
the  1st  Marine  Division  and  are  presently 
100%  disabled  due  to  wounds  received  in 
action. 

Scholarship  Grants:  Current  benefits, 
based  on  individual  need,  in  amoimts  fixed 
by  the  Association's  Scholarship  Trustees. 
Grants  are  based  on  the  usual  four-year  col' 
lege  course,  or  less  as  the  case  may  be.  No 
graduate  study  requests  or  applications  at 
the  high  school  or  prep-school  level  are  ac- 
cepUble.  Awards  are  paid  dirrctly  to  the 
college  or  Institution  concerned. 

Eligibility:  Dependents  of  persons,  now  de- 
ceased from  any  cause  or  totally  disabled 
due  to  wounds  received  in  action,  who 
served  in  the  1st  Marine  Division  or  in  a 
unit  attached  to  the  1st  Marine  Division. 
Beneficiaries  who  marry  before  completion 
of  the  course,  or  who  drop  out  for  reasons 
other  than  scholastic,  will  be  required  to 
submit  a  new  application  before  benefits 
will  be  resumed. 

Applicants  who  feel  that  they  are  eligible 
for  assistance  should  include  full  name, 
service  and  social  security  number  of  de- 
ceased or  disabled  person  when  applying  to 
the  1st  Marine  Division  Association.  Inc. 
1704  Florida  Avenue.  Woodbridge.  VA 
22191. 

THE  GENERAL  CLUTON  B.  CATES  MEMORIAL 
POURTB  MARINE  DIVISION  ASSOCIATION 
SCHOLARSHIP  rUNS 

Objective:  To  provide  for  the  educational 
scholarships  and  benefits  for  the  children  of 
persons  who  were  in  the  Fourth  Bfarine  Di- 
vision, or  in  an  attached  unit  during  World 
Warn. 

Scholarship  Grants:  Funds  will  be  granted 
In  an  annual  amount  of  $1,000  and  will  not 
exceed  a  period  of  foiu*  years. 

Eligibility:  The  Fund  and  any  proceeds 
thereof  shall  be  for  the  educational  scholar- 
ships and  benefits  for  the  children  of  per- 
sons who  served  with  the  Fourth  Marine  Di- 
vision or  an  attached  unit  in  World  War  II, 
and  who,  whUe  so  serving  or  sub&cMuently. 
became  deceased  or  so  disabled  as  to  render 
them  Incapable  of  pursuing  gainful  employ- 
ment regularly.  Application  must  arrive  not 
later  than  June  1  prior  to  the  school  year 
for  which  consideration  is  requested.  Appli- 
cations should  be  accompanied  by  a  tran- 
script of  high  school  records,  a  handwritten 
letter  from  the  applicant,  two  names  which 
may  be  used  for  references  and  the  name 
and  service  number  of  VA  claim  number  of 
the  applicant's  father.  Applications  or  nomi- 
nations should  be  forwarded  to  the  Chair- 
man. Scholarship  Committee,  Frank  L. 
Pokrop,  2854  South  44th  Street.  Milwaukee. 
WI  53319. 

GAMXWAROENS  OP  VIETNAM  ASSOCIATION 
SCHOLARSHIP  PUNS 

Gamewardens  of  Vietnam  Association. 
Inc.,  will  make  scholarship  awards  to  sons 
and  daughters  of  living  or  deceased  U.S. 
Navy  River  Patrol  Force  (TR-116)  members 
or  former  members  who  served  in  Vietnam 
in  "Operation  Gamewarden"  during  any 
period  from  1966  through  1971. 

Awards  of  $250  will  be  based  on  scholastic 
accomplishments  and  need  of  the  student. 
High  school  students  expecting  to  enter  a 
college  as  a  full-time  student  and  college 


freshmen  are  eligible.  Write  to:  Command- 
er. Naval  Personnel  Command  (N-841D). 
Navy  Department.  Washington.  D.C.  30370. 

miUHTS  OP  COLUMBUS  EDUCATIONAL  XEOTT 
FUND 

Objective:  The  Knights  of  Columbus  has 
established  a  $1,000,000  Educational  Trust 
Fund  as  a  memorial  to  members  of  the 
Order. 

Eligibility:  Scholarships  are  available 
from  the  Educational  Trust  Fund  to  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  Knights  who  were 
killed  or  became  totally  and  permanently 
disabled  as  the  result  of  (a)  military  service 
during  World  War  11.  the  Korean  War  or 
the  conflict  In  Vietnam;  or  (b)  violence  in 
the  performance  of  their  duties  as  full-time 
law  enforcement  officers  or  firemen. 

Scholarship  Grants:  Scholarships  are  for 
four  years  and  include  allowances  for  tui- 
tion, board  and  room,  books  and  laboratory 
fees  at  a  Catholic  college  or  university  of 
the  student's  choice. 

Application:  Further  details  regarding  eli- 
gibility requirements  and  application  forms 
may  be  secured  by  writing  to  Knights  of  Co- 
lumbus. Director  of  Scholarship  Aid.  P.O. 
Drawer  1670.  New  Haven.  CT  06507. 

LEVIN  M.  POWELL  SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  Levin  M.  Powell  scholarships  were  es- 
tablished in  1886.  They  are  tuition  scholar- 
ships available  for  one  year  to  young  per- 
sons wishing  to  prepare  for  entrance  Into 
the  United  States  Naval  Academy  or  the 
U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Academy.  Scholar- 
ships are  open  to  incoming  freshmen,  who 
are  outstanding  members  of  graduating 
classes  of  accredited  secondary  schools  and 
plan  to  attend  George  Washington  Universi- 
ty full-time. 

Applicants  must  apply  for  admission  to 
the  University  and  must  be  accepted  before 
their  scholarship  applications  can  be  consid- 
ered. Forms  for  admission  to  the  university 
are  available  at  the  Office  of  Admissions. 
The  George  Washington  University.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  30052. 

THE  LIEUTENANT  GENERAL  CLAIRE  LEE 
CHENNAULT  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  POND 


The  members  of  the  14th  Air  Force  Asso- 
ciation. Inc.  are  dedicated  to  a  Scholarship 
program  established  in  memory  of  LTG 
Claire  Lee  Chennault,  for  the  education  of 
qualified,  needy  and  deserving  dependents 
of  those  who  were  members  of  either  the 
American  Volunteer  Group,  the  China  Air 
Task  Force  and  of  the  Fourteenth  Air 
Force,  or  were  attached  for  duty  with  any  of 
these  organizations  and  lost  their  lives  while 
serving  with  the  same  between  December 
30,  1941  and  December  15,  1945,  or  Is,  at  the 
present  time,  an  active  member  of  the  Four- 
teenth Air  Force  Association. 

Basis  of  Award:  (1)  Offer  financial  assist- 
ance to  those  of  our  Scholarship  students 
who  may  desire,  and  who  may  qualify  for 
specialized  education,  above  and  beyond 
that  now  being  given.  (2)  Apply  the  same 
standards  and  procedures  as  used  In  the 
present  program  to  the  children  of  former 
Association  members  who  died  at  a  place 
other  than  In  China.  (3)  Apply  the  same 
standards  and  procedures  to  the  children  of 
members  (not  more  than  one  year  In  arrears 
in  payment  of  dues)  who  are  aUve  but  finan- 
cially unable  to  furnish  high  school  or  col- 
lege education  to  their  sons  or  daughters. 

Application:  Information  and  applications 
may  be  obUlned  from:  Daniel  McCollum, 
Scholarship  Committee,  1212  West  High 
Street.  Haddon  Heights.  N  J.  08035 


MAKIANAS  NAVAL  OPFICEKS  WIVES  CLUB 
SCHOLAXSHIP 

Eligibility:  Sons/daughters  of  officer  or 
enlisted  members  of  Navy.  Idarine  Orps  or 
Coast  Guard  serving  on  active  duty,  retired 
with  pay.  or  deceased  (while  on  active  duty 
or  after  retirement).  Recipient  will  be  an  ap- 
plicant deemed  moat  worthy  on  basis  of 
merit,  scholastic  proficiency  and  financial 
need.  To  be  used  for  academic  expenses  at 
an  accredited  four-year  college  or  universi- 
ty. Applicants  must  be  dependent  children 
of  members  presently  assigned  or  previously 
statlaoed  on  Guam  on  PCS  orders.  Renew- 
able at  discretion  of  the  selection  commit- 
tee. 

MARINE  CORPS  SCHOLARSHIP  POUNBATION,  INC. 

Over  300  undergraduate  scholarships  are 
awuded  .umually  to  needy  and  deserving 
children  of  Marines,  honorably  discharged 
MartTMw  (must  have  served  at  least  90  days) 
and  Marine  Reservists,  to  develop  their  spir- 
itual, intellectual  and  physical  capabilities 
through  a  college,  vocational  or  technical 
education.  Awards  are  made  for  one  year 
and  range  from  $500  to  $1,000.  Reapplica- 
tlon  Is  possible,  but  not  automatic.  Gross 
family  Income  may  not  exceed  $35,000.  Ap- 
plications for  1983-84  academic  year  are 
available  after  August  1.  1982  and  must  be 
returned  by  February  1,  1983.  For  further 
Information  and  application,  write  to: 
Marine  Corps  Scholarship  Foimdation.  Inc.. 
20  Nassau  Street.  Room  514.  Princeton.  VJ. 
08540. 

THE  NATIONAL  4TH  (IVY)  DIVISION 
ASSOCIATION  SCHOLARSHIP  TRUST 

Description:  A  trust  fund  created  by  con- 
tributions of  officers  and  enlisted  men  of 
the  4th  Infantry  Division  in  Vietnam  as  a 
"Living  Memorial"  to  the  men  of  the  Divi- 
sion who  were  Killed  in  Action  or  died  in 
line  of  duty  while  serving  in  Vietnam. 

EUgibUlty:  The  eldest  surviving  child  of 
any  man  killed  while  serving  in  the  4th  In- 
fantry Division  in  Vietnam  during  the 
period  August  1,  1966-December  31,  1970, 
who  enroU  in  a  junior  college,  college  or  uni- 
versity in  the  United  States.  In  the  event 
the  eldest  child  cannot  accept,  another  child 
of  the  family  may  be  designated  by  the  sur- 
viving spouse  or  guardian  to  accept  the 
&w&rd< 

Scholarship  Grants:  $1,500  payable  in  a 
liunp  sum  or  in  smaller  Increments  if  de- 
sired direct  to  the  college  for  credit  to  the 
student's  account.  For  further  Information 
write  to:  Col.  Gerden  P.  Johnson.  AUS  Ret, 
Secretary,  The  National  4th  Infantry  (IVY) 
Division  Scholarship  Fund,  1327  Myron 
Street.  Schenectady,  NY  12309. 


NATIONAL  GUARS  AND  RESERVES  EDUCATIONAL 
ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 

Up  to  $4,000  ($1,000  maximum  per  12 
month  period)  Is  being  offered  by  the  Na- 
tional Guard  and  Reserves  for  high  school 
students  and  educational  expenses  Incurred 
for  instruction  at  an  accredited  Institution 
and  Includes  tuition,  fees,  books,  lab  and 
shop  fees  »nd  consumable  supplies. 

This  financial  assistance  Is  in  addition  to 
the  pay  earned  when  on  full-time  training 
duty  and  for  monthly  drills.  For  the  initial 
periods  of  full-time  training  duty  a  single 
person  earns  $501  monthly,  plus  room, 
board,  medical,  etc.  The  total  annual 
amount  paid  for  the  normal  12  weekend 
drills  and  two  weeks  training  is  about 
$1,500.  This,  plus  the  $1,000  yearly  educa- 
tional assistance  will  provide  a  total  of 
slightly  more  than  $2,500  annuaUy. 

When  one  enlists  in  the  Selected  Reserve, 
he/she   generally  completes   12  weeks  or 


more  of  full-time  training  duty  (which  may 
be  taken  in  2  increments  in  the  first  2  years) 
and  then  returns  to  civilian  life  to  attend 
one  drill  weekend  each  month  plus  two 
weeks  of  full-time  training. 

The  Selected  Reserve  consists  of  units  and 
Individuals  who.  during  peacetime,  undergo 
military  training  and  attend  drills  for  which 
they  receive  drill  pay.  For  further  Informa- 
tion contact  your  local  Armed  Forces  Re- 
cruiting Station. 

NAVAL  ACADEMY  WOMEN'S  CLUB 

The  Naval  Academy  Women's  Club  an- 
nounces the  following  scholarship  program  • 
for  1983  in  the  amount  of  $1,000  to  $4,000. 
The  recipient  must  be  dependent  children 
of  a  Navy  Academy  faculty  member,  (officer  ■ 
or  civilian)  or  a  Regular  Navy  or  BCarlne 
Corps  officer  on  active  duty  or  in  a  retired 
status,  with  pay,  or  deceased.  Preference  is 
to  be  given  to  the  children  of  deceased  per- 
soimel.  The  award  will  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  scholarship,  character  and  need  and  will 
be  awarded  for  one  to  four  years  of  the  re- 
cipient's college  career.  These  scholarships 
may  be  used  to  supplement  other  scholar- 
ships and  their  renewal  Is  contingent  only 
on  the  recipients  maintaining  scholastic 
standards  as  well  as  on  meeting  other  re- 
quirements on  which  original  grant  was 
made. 

NAVY,  MARINE  CORPS,  COAST  GUARD 
DEPENDENTS'  SCHOLARSHIP  PROGRAM 

General  Information:  Scholarship  funds 
have  been  esUblished  by  various  Navy-ori- 
ented organizations  for  the  dependent,  col- 
lege-age sons  and  daughters  of  Navy. 
Marine  Corps  and  Coast  Guard  members 
and  former  members.  The  sponsors  of  these 
awards  maintain  control  of  their  funds,  es- 
tablish eligibility  criteria  and  appoint  their 
own  selection  committee;  however,  the  Com- 
mander, Naval  B4ilitary  Personnel  Com- 
mand acts  as  a  distributing  point  for  infor- 
mation, application  forms  and  a  centralized 
mailing  address. 

Cieneral  Eligibility:  All  of  the  sponsors  in 
this  program  follow  the  Navy  definition  of  a 
dependent  child  (including  legaUy  adopted 
and  stepchild)  as  an  individual  who  Is  un- 
married and  under  age  21,  or  under  23  if  en- 
rolled in  a  full-time  course  of  study  at  an 
approved  institution  of  higher  learning.  Stu- 
dent may  compete  for  as  many  of  these 
awards  as  she/he  Is  eligible. 

Application  Procedures:  Application  for 
Dependent's  Scholarship  Program 

(NAVPERS  1750/7)  is  the  only  form  to  be 
used  for  the  awards.  Application  Deadline: 
The  deadline  date  for  receipt  of  applications 
and  supporting  documents  is  March  15  of 
each  year.  Scholarship  Awards:  Awards 
range  from  $200  to  as  much  as  $4,000.  The 
following  are  examples  of  some  of  the  schol- 
arships available.  To  receive  an  application 
form  and  a  pamphlet  describing  the  specific 
criteria  for  these  awards,  write:  Command- 
er, Naval  Personnel  Command  (N-641  D). 
Navy  Department.  Washington.  D.C.  20370. 


NAVY  WIVES  CLUB 

The  Navy  Wives  CHubs  of  America  will 
make  scholarship  awards  to  sons  and  daugh- 
ters to  be  used  in  obtaining  college  educa- 
tions, vocational,  business  or  other  training, 
which  will  enable  the  recipient  to  make 
more  valuable  contributions  to  society  than 
would  otherwise  be  possible.  The  applicant 
for  these  awards  must  be  dependent  chil- 
dren of  Regular/Reserve  Navy,  Marine 
Corps  or  Coast  Guard  enlisted  members 
serving  on  active  duty,  retired  with  pay  or 
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one  who  dies  In  line  of  duty  or  after  retire- 
ment. 

Awmrds  abiOl  be  outright  grants  and  shall 
be  paid  directly  to  the  school  selected  by 
the  applicant.  One  renewal  award  is  made 
each  year  to  the  recipient  of  the  prior  year's 
grants  submitting  the  best  freshmen  year's 
record.  This  shall  be  continued  throu^  the 
succeeding  coUege  years. 

THE  HATT  IKUXP  SOCTXTT 

The  Navy  Relief  Society  administers  a 
Guaranteed  Student  Loan  (GSL)  Program 
to  assist  service  members  of  the  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  to  help  dependent  children 
with  their  undergraduate,  graduate  and  vo- 
cational education  at  qualifying  schools.  As- 
sistance is  in  the  form  of  a  loan  from  a  bank 
(designated  by  the  Society),  for  which  the 
student  pays  no  interest  while  in  school,  and 
9%  after  leaving  schooL 

Students  eligible  are  unmarried  depend- 
ent children,  stepchildren  or  legally  adopted 
children  of  living  or  deceased  officers  and 
men  of:  (1)  the  Regular  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps;  (2)  the  reserve  components  thereof 
when  on  extended  active  duty;  (3)  the  re- 
tired list  and  Fleet  Reserve  of  the  Regular 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  and  reservists  who 
have  completed  20  years  of  active  duty.  Ap- 
plicants must  not  have  attained  the  age  of 
23  for  undergraduate  school,  or  the  age  of 
28  for  graduate  school. 

Also  eligible  are  "fleet-input"  students  in 
the  NROTC  and  other  Navy-Marine  college 
education  programs  as  well  as  a  limited 
number  of  spouses  of  active  duty  service 
members.  Applications  are  accepted  at  any 
time. 

Additional  information  on  the  (OSL)  Pro- 
gram is  listed  in  this  handbooli.  For  further 
information  and  application  write:  Navy 
Relief  Society.  Suite  1228,  801  N.  Randolph 
Street,  Arlington.  VA  22203. 

nntOLATOR  COURIER  CORP.  SCHOLARSHIP  POR 
POW/UA  CKILDREIf 

This  Scholarship  Program  has  been  cre- 
ated to  assist  children  of  servicemen  who 
were  POW's  or  MIAs  during  U.S.  involve- 
ment in  Southest  Asia.  The  Program  will  be 
presented  in  honor  of  a  different  POW  or 
MIA  each  year. 

The  basic  factor  In  determining  the  recipi- 
ent each  year  will  be  the  (SAT)  verbal  score. 
The  $10,000  cash  scholarship  award  will  be 
for  a  maximum  of  four  years  of  undergradu- 
ate studies  and  will  be  in  an  annual  maxi- 
mum amount  of  $2,500  to  be  paid  directly  to 
the  institution. 

For  further  information  and  application, 
contact  your  school  counselor  or  write  to: 
Purolator  Courier  Corp.,  3333  New  Hyde 
Parle  Road,  New  Hyde  Park,  NY  11042. 
Attn:  Scholarships. 

THE  RETIRED  OPPICERS  ASSOCIATION 
SCHOLARSHIP  PROGRAM  (ROASP) 

The  goal  of  TROA's  Scholarship  Program 
is  to  close  the  gap  between  college  costs, 
personal  funds  and  all  other  available 
sources  of  financial  aid.  Among  "other  avail- 
able sources"  are  all  known  Federal.  State, 
college  and  local  educational  assistance  pro- 
grams, including  Government  guarantees 
(Insurance)  of  commercial  loans  and  interest 
subsidies.  After  aU  such  sources  have  been 
explored  by  the  applicant  and  there  remains 
a  financial  requirement,  eligible  applicants 
may  be  considered  for  interest-free  loans 
from  TROA  funds. 

To  be  eligible  for  assistance,  an  applicant 
must  be  an  immarried  son,  daughter  or 
ward  of  an  active  duty  or  retired  member 
(officer  or  enlisted)  of  one  of  the  seven  uni- 
formed services.  Sponsor  must  be  on  the 


active  or  retired  rolls  of  such  a  service,  or 
must  have  died  in  such  status.  Sons,  daugh- 
ters or  wards  of  any  TROA  member  are  also 
eligible.  Graduate  work  and  private  second- 
ary education  are  not  covered. 

Applicants  may  be  accepted  for  help  for 
up  to  four  years  of  higher  education  leading 
to  an  associate's  or  bachelor's  degree,  or  to  a 
certificate  of  completion  at  an  accredited 
technical  schooL  Filled  out  applications 
must  be  received  not  later  than  April  1  pre- 
ceding the  applicable  school  year.  Inquiries 
should  be  sent  to  The  Retired  Officers 
Assoc.,  201  N.  Washington  Street,  Alexan- 
dria. VA  22314,  ATTN:  Secretary,  Scholar- 
ship Committee. 

'SEABEE  MEMORIAL  ASSOCIATION  SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  Seabee  Memorial  Association  makes 
available  awards  to  the  sons/daughters  of 
Regular,  Reserve,  retired  or  deceased  offi- 
cers or  enlisted  members  who  have  or  who 
are  now  serving  with  the  Naval  Construc- 
tion Force  (Seabees),  or  Naval  C^lvil  E^- 
neer  Corps.  Also  eligible  are  children  of 
those  former  members  who  have  served 
with  Seabee  Units  but  have  since  been  hon- 
orably discharged.  Basis  of  the  award  will  be 
financial  need,  character,  scholastic  record, 
good  citizenship  and  leadership.  May  be  re- 
newed for  four  years  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Selection  Committee. 

Other  scholarships  available  in  this  Pro- 
gram include:  VX-1  Officers'  Wives  Club 
Scholarship;  Dolphin  Scholarship  Foimda- 
tion;  Robert  CTrown  Navy  Memorial  Scholar- 
ship; L.  Mendel  Rivers  Branch  50  Fleet  Re- 
serve Association  Scholarships;  Ladies  Aux- 
iliary of  the  Fleet  Reserve  Association  (I,  II, 
ni);  New  York  Council  Navy  League  Schol- 
arship Fund;  Captain  Sanf  ord  F.  Zimet  Me- 
morial Scholarship;  Navy  Supply  Corps  Of- 
ficers' Scholarship  Fund;  Judith  Hubbard 
Memorial  Scholarship;  Fleet  Reserve  Asso- 
ciation (I  and  II);  Oceana  Officers'  Wives' 
Club  Scholarships;  Navy  Supply  Corps 
Foundation  Scholarships;  Aviation  Boat- 
swains Mates  Association  Scholarship;  Fra- 
ternal Order  UDT/Seal  Educational  Grant; 
Minunar  Associates  Scholarship;  Cecil  Field 
Officers'  Wives'  Club  Scholarship;  Miramar 
Officers'  Wives'  Club  Scholarship  Fund; 
Mayix>rt  Naval  Officers'  Wives'  CHub  Schol- 
arship. 

For  application  form  (NAVPERS  1750/7) 
and  Scholarship  Pamphlet  (NAVPERS- 
16003  Series),  write  to:  Commander,  Naval 
BCllitary  Personnel  Command,  Navy  Depart- 
ment, Washington,  D.C.  20370.  DEADLINE: 
APRIL  15. 

SECOND  MARINE  DIVISION  ASSOCIATION 

Objective:  To  help  students  deprived  of  a 
parent  to  further  their  education. 

Medium:  A  Memorial  Scholarship  Fund, 
created  and  administered  by  the  Association 
for  Scholarship  Grants  with  current  bene- 
fits to  a  student  not  to  exceed  $600  per  year 
for  not  more  than  four  years. 

Eligibility:  (1)  Surviving  dependent  chil- 
dren of  persons  who  served  in  the  Second 
Marine  Division;  or  (2)  in  a  unit  attached  to 
the  Second  Marine  Division;  and  (3)  while 
so  serving  or  subsequently,  lost  their  lives  in 
the  service  of  the  United  States,  or  as  a 
direct  result  of  such  service.  Applications 
for  scholarships  or  requests  for  information: 
Second  Marine  Div.  Assoc.,  8307  Pleasant 
View,  Willow  Springs.  IL  6(M80. 

SOCIETT,  DAUGHTERS,  UNITED  STATES  ARMY 

Society,  Daughters,  United  SUtes  Army, 
has  established  a  scholarship  program  for 
worthy  children,  stepdaughters  or  adopted 
children  of  officers  of  the  Army,  retired  or 
deceased,  who  are  in  need  of  financial  assist- 


ance to  further  their  education.  Scholar- 
ships awarded  amotmt  to  a  maTimntn  of 
%6O0  a  year  paid  in  two  Inatallments  of  t3S0 
each.  Deadline  is  March  31it  For  apidica- 
tlon  aiul  information  write:  Mrs.  Margaret 
B.  Vinson.  Scholarship  Chairman,  HXJAJl, 
3621  Baylor  Place,  Alexandria,  VA  22304. 
(Offiof>r'8  name,  rank  and  social  security 
number  should  accompany  the  inquiry.) 

THE  aOCIXTT  or  SPONSORS  OP  THE  UHITD 
STATES  NAVY 

Awards  scholarships  to  young  men  for 
preparatory  schools  to  prepare  them  for  en- 
trance to  the  United  States  Naval  Academy. 
Young  men  eligible  are  as  follows:  Category 
I:  Sons  of  deceased,  retired  and  active  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps  personnel.  Category  n: 
Sons  of  personnel  of  the  other  military  serv- 
ices. Category  III:  Sons  of  civilians.  An  ap- 
plicant must  be  acceptable  to  the  Scholar- 
ship Committee  of  the  Society  of  Sponsors 
as  to  character  aptitude  for  the  Naval  Serv- 
ice, scholastic  standing  and  physical  fitness. 
Additional  information  and  application 
blanks  may  be  obtained  from:  Naval  Acade- 
my Foundation,  48  Maryland  Avenue,  An- 
napolis. MD  21401. 

SOCIETT  OP  THE  PIRST  DIVISION  SCHOLARSHIP 
nOOBLAM 

Objective:  To  make  possible  an  award  to 
the  son  or  daughter  of  a  First  Division  vet- 
eran or  to  a  man  serving  in  the  First  Infan- 
try Division  who  upon  honorable  discharge 
from  service  intends  to  further  his  educa- 
tion. 

Scholarship  Awards:  Awards  of  the  pro- 
gram will  be  in  the  amount  of  $1,000  pay- 
able in  four  annual  installments  of  $250 
each.  Number  of  awards  will  be  determined 
by  the  sources  available  to  the  fimd. 

Application:  Additional  information  and 
procedure  for  filing  an  application  may  be 
secured  from:  the  Society  of  the  First  Divi- 
sion. 5  Montgomery  Avenue,  Erdenheim. 
PhUadelphia,  PA  19118. 

SONS  OF  THE  FIRST  DIVISION  SCHOLARSHIP 


Description:  Funds  were  raised  by  officers 
and  enlisted  men  of  The  First  Infantry  Divi- 
sion in  Vietnam  at  Fort  Riley,  TCani^^^,  and 
by  the  Society  of  The  First  Division  of  the 
United  States. 

Eligibility:  All  children  of  men  klUed 
while  serving  in  the  First  Infantry  Division 
in  Vietnam  and  children  of  men  who  are 
killed  in  duty  or  training  accidents  while 
serving  with  the  First  Infantry  Division  at 
Fort  Riley.  Kansas  or  Germany. 

Scholarship  Grants:  Amounts  up  to 
$2,500.  Additional  information  and  applica- 
tion may  be  secured  from:  Society  of  the 
First  Division  Foundation,  5  Montgomery 
Avenue,  Philadelphia,  PA  19118. 

THIRD  MARINE  DIVISION  ASSOCIATION 

Objective:  To  assist  in  providing  for  the 
undergraduate  college  education  for  de- 
pendents of  military  personnel  in  the  Third 
Marine  Division  who  lost  life  as  a  result  of 
enemy  action  during  the  Vietnam  Conflict. 

Meditmi:  Third  Marine  Division  Associa- 
tion Memorial  Scholarship  Fund  (Major 
General  Bruno  A.  Hochmuth,  USMC,  Schol- 
arship; General  Graves  B.  Ersldne,  USMC, 
Scholarship)  administered  by  the  Associa- 
tion's board  of  trustees. 

Grants:  $400  to  $1,600  per  scholastic  year 
for  each  selectee,  up  to  four  scholastic 
years,  l>ased  on  need  and  performance. 

Eligibility:  Applicant  must  l>e  a  dependent 
of  a  military  person  (see  Objective  above), 
be  between  the  ages  of  17  and  26  inclusive 
as  of  initial  award  of  benefit,  must  apply  for 


15  April  of  the  year  of  matriculatton  and 
ahall  demonstrate  need  for  benefit.  Applica- 
tions should  be  addressed  to:  Secretary.  L. 
CoL  R.  E.  Jones.  USMC  (Ret.),  Memorial 
Scholarship  Fund,  Third  Marine  Division 
Association,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  634,  Invemes,  FL 
32660. 

UNITED  DAUGHTERS  OP  THE  CONPEDBRACT 

Scholarship  Grants:  United  Daughters  of 
the  Confederacy  provides  annual  grants 
which  range  from  $800  to  $500.  These  trans- 
ferable scholarships  may  be  used  at  any  in- 
stitution approved  by  the  Committee  of 
Education.  These  grants  are:  The  Washing- 
ton ft  Lee  Joint  Scholarship,  Lexington, 
Virginia— value  $600;  The  Woodrow  Wilson 
Memorial  Scholarship,  University  of  Virgin- 
ia Law  School  at  Charlottesville— value 
$600:  The  Judge  William  M.  Beard  Scholar- 
ship for  graduate  study  in  Medicine  or  His- 
tory—value $600. 

Qualifications:  Applicants  must  be  lineal 
descendants  of  worthy  Ck>nfederate  veter- 
ans: or,  they  may  be  collateral  descendants 
who  have  established  their  membership  in 
either  UDC  or  the  Children  of  the  Confed- 
eracy. The  application  deadline  Is  February 
15,  prior  to  college  entrance  in  the  falL  Ap- 
plications must  be  processed  through  divi- 
sions and  Chapters  in  the  various  states. 
For  information  write:  UDC  Business 
Office.  Memorial  Building.  328  North  Boule- 
vard. Richmond,  VA  23220. 

*U.S.  SUBMARINE  VETERANS  OP  WORLD  WAR  II 
SCHOLARSHIPS 

Objective:  To  make  possible  an  award  to 
unmarried  sons  and  daughters  (blood,  step, 
foster  or  adopted)  of  WWII  personnel  (offi- 
cer or  enlisted)  of  U.S.  Submarines  or  UJ5. 
Submarine  Relief  CJrews  who  are  regular 
members  In  good  standing  of  United  States 
Submarine  Veterans  of  WWII. 

Scholarship  Awards:  Awards  in  the 
amount  of  $520  to  the  college  of  vocational/ 
technical  training  school  of  the  recipient's 
choice. 

Application:  Additional  information  and 
application  forms  may  also  be  obtained 
from:  Submarine  Veterans  of  World  War  II 
State  Commanders. 

THE  WOMEN  MARINES  ASSOCIATION 

This  Scholarship  Program  offers  approxi- 
mately ten  $550  scholarships  annually  to 
appUcante  who  meet  eligibility  require- 
ments. 

To  be  eligible,  applicants  (1)  must  be  spon- 
sored by  a  member  of  The  Women  Marines 
Association,  who  has  a  minimum  of  one- 
term  (2-years)  membership  completed;  (2) 
must  have  maintained  at  least  a  B  average 
during  the  last  three  years  of  high  school; 
(3)  coUege  applicants  must  continue  to 
maintain  at  least  a  B  average  <3.0)  in  each 
succeeding  year  of  college. 

Additionally,  one  $500  scholarship  is  of- 
fered to  a  qualified  member  of  the  WMA. 
for  graduate  and  undergraduate  courses  at 
the  college  level.  Applicant  must  have  been 
a  member  of  The  WMA  for  a  minimum  of 
one  term  (2  years)  membership  completed, 
and  have  a  good  academic  record. 

Any  WMA  memtier  may  sponsor  one  ap- 
plicant per  year  for  a  scholarship.  Coo^ilet- 
ed  applications  must  be  postmarked  no  later 
then  March  31  prior  to  academic  year  con- 
cerned. 

Request  further  information  and  applica- 
tion forms  from:  Mrs.  Nadlne  Kerlin.  (Chair- 
man, WMA  Scholarship  Committee,  400 
Falcon  Road.  Jackson,  MS  49202. 

*  For  the  address  on  the  following  sources 
of  Financial   Aid,   see   the   Navy,   Marine 
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Corps.  Coast  Guard 
ship  Program. 

(1)  Marines  Naval  Officers'  Wives 

(2)  Naval  Academy  Women  C3ub 

(3)  Navy  Wives  Club 

(4)  Seabee  Memorial 
(6)  U.S.  Submarine 

Section  IV.— Sources  or  Scholarships  and 
Other  Forms  op  Fihaiicial  Aid  Available 
TO  All  SiUDsms 

<L  Federal  programt 
1.  UJB.  Department  of  Education  provides 
for  the  largest  and  most  ocnomonly  applied 
for  financial  aid  programs  are  processed  by 
the  eoOege's  financial  aid  office.  These  pro- 
grams are  listed  in  the  foUowing  para- 
graphs. You  may  obtain  copies  of  the  forms 
that  apply  to  you  from  postsecondary 
schools,  high  schools,  and  public  libraries. 
You  may  also  receive  the  "Student  Guide: 
Five  Federal  Financial  Aid  Programs,  1982- 
83"  by  writing  to  the  US.  Department  of 
Education.  P.O.  Box  84.  Washington.  D.C. 
20044. 

a.  College  work-study  program  (uwai*). 
This  program  provides  employment  to  stu- 
dents in  colleges  and  eligible  postsecondary 
institutions  who  need  financial  aid  to  meet 
college  expenses.  Special  attention  for  stu- 
dents' major  interests  or  career  goals  is  em- 
phasised for  placement. 

b.  Guaranteed  student  loan  program  pro- 
vides loans  to  students  for  educational  ex- 
penses available  from  eligible  lenders  such 
as  banks,  credit  unions,  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations. State  agencies  and  schools.  Stu- 
dents must  l>e  enrolled  on  at  least  a  half- 
time  basis  in  participating  postsecondary  in- 
stitutions, ranging  from  vocational  and 
technical  schools  to  degree-granting  institu- 
tions. The  family  income  must  be  less  than 
$30,000  or  If  over  $30,000  the  student  must 
demonstrate  financial  need.  Students  are  el- 
igible for  Federal  payment  of  interest 
charges  of  9  percent  on  their  loans  during 
school  years,  during  a  6-month  grace  period, 
and  during  authorized  periods  of  deferment. 
You  must  pay  a  5  percent  origination  fee 
when  you  borrow  money. 

Loans  must  be  repaid.  Repayment  normal- 
ly is  over  a  5-10  year  period  with  borrowers 
required  to  t>ay  at  least  $600  per  year.  How- 
ever, rntntwinm  monthly  payments  are  fre- 
quently higher  depending  on  total  amounts 
borrowed.  Failure  to  repay  on  a  timely  basis 
can  damage  a  person's  credit  rating  and  may 
lead  to  legal  action  to  recover  the  debt. 

Deferment  of  payment  may  be  granted 
during  any  period  in  which  the  borrower  is 
attending  a  participating  institution  on  a 
fuU-time  basis,  is  engaged  in  approved  grad- 
uate fellowship  study  or  a  course  of  study 
under  a  rehabilitation  training  program  for 
disabled  individuals,  up  to  3  years  If  tempo- 
rarily totally  disabled,  up  to  3  years  whUe 
serving  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces,  Peace  Corps, 
or  VISTA,  or  a  comparable  organization,  or 
for  a  single  period  not  exceeding  12  months 
if  seeking  and  unable  to  find  a  fuU-time  em- 
ployment, or  up  to  2  years  while  serving  an 
internship  required  for  professional  prac- 
tice. 

Undergraduate  students  may  borrow  up  to 
$2,500  per  year,  to  a  total  of  $12,500.  Gradu- 
ate students  may  borrow  up  tp  $5,000  per 
year  to  a  total  of  $25,000  (including  loans 
made  at  the  undergraduate  level).  See  Table 
II  for  the  address  of  your  sUte's  agency. 

c.  National  direct  student  loan  program 
(NDSL).  If  you  are  a  college  student  or  a 
prospective  college  student,  and  in  need  of 
financial  assistance  to  continue,  you  may 
borrow  for  your  college  expenses.  Aggregate 
loans  may  not  exceed  $12,000  for  a  graduate 


student  including  undergraduate 
$6,000  for  students  who  have  not  completed 
their  bachelor's  but  have  onnpleted  2  yean 
leading  to  a  bachelor's  degree;  $3,000  for 
any  other  student  Repayment  of  the  loan 
begins  six  months  after  a  borrower  ceases  to 
carry  at  least  one  half  the  normal  academic 
work  load  and  is  to  be  repaid  within  10 
years.  Thereafter,  interest  of  5%  will  begin 
at  the  time  the  repfomient  period  begins. 
Thereafter,  should  a  borrower  start  to  teach 
in  a  designated  school  located  in  a  poverty 
area,  or  in  a  Headstart  Program,  or  in  a 
public  or  other  non-profit  elementary  or 
secondary  school  for  handlcaptied  children, 
cancellation  of  the  loan  up  to  100%  is  possi- 
ble. Also,  for  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  U.S.  who  serves  in  an  area  of  hostil- 
ities, cancellation  up  to  50%  is  possible. 
Rates  of  cancellation  may  be  obtained  from 
the  institution's  financial  aid  office. 

d.  Parent  loans  for  undergraduate  stu- 
dents (PLUS).  These  PLUS  loans  are  avaU- 
able  to  provide  additional  funds  at  12  per- 
cent interest.  Like  GSL's.  they  are  made  by 
a  lender  such  as  a  bank,  credit  union,  or  sav- 
ings and  loan  association.  Parents  of  de- 
pendent undergraduates  or  graduates  may 
borrow  $3,000  per  year.  Independent  under- 
graduates may  borrow  $2,500  per  year.  All 
borrowers  must  begin  repairing  a  PLUS  loan 
within  60  days,  unless  the  borrower  is  enti- 
tled to  a  deferment.  All  borrowers  must 
begin  paying  the  interest  within  60  days. 
The  negotiation  of  each  loan  Is  ijetween  the 
student  and  the  lending  Institution.  Stu- 
dents who  desire  more  Information  or  wish 
to  initiate  a  loan  should  discuss  the  matter 
with  their  lender  and  the  financial  aid  ad- 
ministrator at  their  school.  (See  Table  IH). 

e.  Pell  grant  program.  Formerly  called  the 
Basic  Grant  Program  this  program  makes 
funds  available  to  eligible  students  attend- 
ing approved  colleges,  community /Junior 
colleges,  vocational  schools,  technical  insti- 
tutes, hospital  schools  of  nursing,  corre- 
spondence schools  and  other  educational 
training  after  high  school.  In  1982-83  award 
period  (July  1,  1982-June  30,  1983),  you  may 
apply  for  a  Pell  Grant  if  you  are  an  under- 
graduate student  and  enrolling  on  at  least  a 
half-time  basis.  Awards  in  1982-83  will  range 
from  $50  to  $1,674.  To  apply  for  a  PeU 
Grant,  you  may  complete  the  Federal  form 
called  "Application  for  Federal  Student 
Aid"  or  one  of  several  private  or  State  need 
analysis  applications  which  are  used  to  de- 
termine eligibility  for  other  sources  of  stu- 
dent aid.  Check  with  the  Financial  Aid  Ad- 
ministrator at  the  school  you  plan  to  attend 
to  see  if  they  require  the  Financial  Aid 
Form  (FAP),  the  Family  Financial  State- 
ment (FFS),  the  Pennsylvania  Higher  Edu- 
cation Assistance  Agency  (PHEAA)  form,  or 
the  Student  Aid  Application  for  California 
(SAAC).  You  do  not  need  to  fill  out  the 
"Application  for  Federal  Student  Aid"  if 
you  will  fill  out  any  of  these  forms.  You 
may  also  contact  the  Office  of  Student  Fi- 
nancial Aid  at  the  institution  in  which  you 
plan  to  enroll  or  your  high  school  guidance 
counselor.  It  is  very  important  that  you  fill 
out  the  form  you  use  as  accurately  as  possi- 
ble. If  you  fill  out  the  form  carelessly  or  in- 
accurately, you  will  be  required  to  provide 
more  accurate  information  before  the  UA 
Department  of  Education  will  tell  you 
whether  you  are  eligible  for  a  Pell  Grant. 

f.  Supplemental  educational  opportunity 
grant  (SEOG)  program.  This  grant  program 
is  for  students  with  financial  need  and  does 
not  have  to  be  paid  back.  You  are  eligible  to 
apply  if  you  are  enrolled  at  least  half-time 
as  an  imdergraduate  or  vocational  student 
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in  an  educational  Institution  participating 
in  the  program.  Oradiutte  studaits  are  not 
dlgflile.  If  you  receive  an  SEOO.  It  cannot 
be  leas  than  $200  or  more  than  $2,000  a 
year. 

g.  Teacher  exchange  program.  Under  the 
Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Elxchange 
Act  of  1961.  the  Qovemment  offers  oppor- 
tmiit.lif»  for  qualified  American  educators  to 
vork  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
abroad  and  in  some  instances,  institutions  of 
higher  education  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
Canada.  Denmark,  Switxerland.  Italy.  Ger- 
many, and  France.  To  be  eligible,  an  appli- 
cant must  be  teaching  currently  as  an  ele- 
moitary  or  secondary  school  teacher,  col- 
lege instructor,  assistant,  associate  or  full 
professor.  Candidates  must  have  at  least  a 
bachelor's  degree,  be  a  U.S.  citizen  at  the 
time  of  application  and  have  at  least  three 
years  of  successful  full-time  teaching  expe- 
rience. Two  years  are  required  for  participa- 
tion in  summer  seminars  for  teachers  of 
Italian,  the  classics.  Oerman,  Portuguese, 
Korean,  and  World,  Asian  or  Middle  East- 
em  History  aixl  area  studies:  three  years  for 
a  summer  seminar  for  social  studies  supervi- 
sors, curriculum  directors,  teacher  educators 
and  school  administrators  responsible  for 
curriculiun  development.  Evidence  of  good 
health  and  emotional  maturity  and  stability 
also  is  required.  The  Oovemment  provides 
round-trip  transportation  to  some  countries 
for  those  selected  to  participate  but  no 
tranqwrtation  Is  provided  for  dependents  or 
for  teachers  going  to  Canada.  Great  Britain, 
Italy  or  Switzerland.  A  maintenance  allow- 
ance, paid  in  the  currency  of  the  host  coim- 
try  is  based  upon  that  country's  cost  of 
living.  For  teachers  going  to  Canada. 
France,  Germany,  Italy.  Great  Britain,  or 
Switzerland,  the  successful  applicant's  U.S. 
salary  is  continued  by  the  participant's  own 
schooL  Seminar  grants  may  Include  round- 
trip  transportation,  tuition  costs,  but  for 
some,  the  participants  are  responsible  for 
their  own  maintenance  expenses.  Regional 
interviewing  committees  conduct  prelimi- 
nary screening  of  applicants.  Annual  re- 
cruitment date  is  October  IS.  Application 
forms  can  be  obtained  from  and  then  sub- 
mitted to  the  Teacher  Exchange  Program, 
Office  of  International  Education,  VS.  De- 
partment of  Education,  Washington,  D.C. 
20302. 

2.  U.S.  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  also  administers  programs  of  assist- 
ance for  students  enrolled  in  health  profes- 
sions programs. 

Information  on  these  programs  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Health  Services  Adminis- 
tration, Bureau  of  Health  Personnel  Devel- 
opment and  Service,  3700  East-West  High- 
way, Hyattsville.  MD  20782.  or  the  Office  of 
Financial  Aid  at  the  school  you  plan  on  at- 
tending. 

a.  Exceptional  financial  need  scholarship 
program  for  first-year  students  is  for  stu- 
dents with  exceptional  financial  need.  Pur- 
pose of  the  program  is  to  encourage  stu- 
dents to  pursue  careers  in  medicine,  osteop- 
athy, dentistry,  optometry,  pharmacy,  podi- 
atry or  veterinary  medicine.  Citizens  or  Na- 
tionals of  the  United  States  may  apply  as 
well  as  lawful  permanent  residents  of 
Puerto  Rico,  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  the 
trust  territory,  or  the  North  Mariana  Is- 
lands. Scholarships  will  cover  ( 1 )  cost  of  tui- 
tion for  school  year  and  other  reasonable 
educational  expenses  plus  a  stipend  of  $530 
per  month  for  12  consecutive  months;  (2)  no 
service  obligation  accompanies  the  scholar- 
ship. 

b.  The  health  education  assistance  loan 
(HEAL)  program  is  similar  to  the  Guaran- 


teed Student  Loan  Program  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Education.  Students  of  medi- 
cine, osteopathy,  dentistry,  podiatry,  veteri- 
nary medicine  and  optometry,  may  borrow 
up  to  $20,000  a  year  and  a  total  of  $80,000. 
Pharmacy  students,  who  are  eligible  only 
after  completion  of  3  years  of  training,  and 
students  in  schools  of  chlropractics,  health 
administration,  clinical  psychology,  or 
public  health.  Students  may  borrow  up  to 
$12,500  per  year  and  a  total  of  $50,000.  For 
students  to  take  part  in  the  program,  their 
school  must  have  an  agreement  with  the 
Secretary. 

Maximum  Interest— final  regulations  pub- 
lished 1/27/81.  Replaces  12  percent  per 
annum  on  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  loan, 
with  the  average  of  the  bond  equivalent 
rates  of  the  91 -day  Treasury  Bills  auctioned 
for  the  previous  quarter  plus  3.5  percentage 
points,  rounded  to  next  higher  H  of  1  per- 
cent. 'The  loan  principal  Is  repayable  over  a 
10-25  year  period  starting  9-12  months  after 
completion  of  training.  However,  payments 
of  principal  are  not  required  during  periods 
of  up  to  4  years  of  internship  and  residency 
training  or  up  to  3  years  of  service  in  the 
Armed  Forces,  National  Health  Service 
Corps,  Peace  Corps  or  Volunteers  in  Service 
to  America  (VISTA).  Deferments  are  also 
made  during  periods  of  full-time  study.  At 
HEWs  discretion,  borrowers  may  enter  into 
agreement  with  HEW  for  repayment  of 
loans,  plus  Interest,  at  a  rate  of  not  more 
than  $10,000  a  year  for  each  year  of  service 
in  NHSC  or  in  private  practice  in  a  health 
manpower  shortage  area.  Minimum  service 
period  is  2  years. 

c.  The  health  professions  student  loan 
program.  Under  this  program.  Federally 
supported  loans  are  available  at  participat- 
ing schools  of  medicine,  dentistry,  osteopa- 
thy, optometry,  pharmacy,  podiatry,  and 
veterinary  medicine  for  students  who  need 
assistance  to  pursue  a  full-time  course  of 
study  at  the  school.  The  amount  of  the  loan 
depends  upon  the  student's  need  as  deter- 
mined by  the  school;  however,  the  maxl- 
miun  amount  per  academic  year  Is  the  cost 
of  tuition  plus  $2,500  or  the  amount  of  the 
financial  need  of  the  student,  whichever  is 
less.  The  loan  is  repayable  over  a  10-year 
period  beginning  one  year  after  the  student 
ceases  to  pursue  a  fuU-tlme  course  of  study 
at  a  health  professions  school.  During  the 
repayment  period.  Interest  accrues  on  the 
total  loan  at  the  rate  of  9  percent.  Repay- 
ment on  a  loan  may  be  deferred  during  peri- 
ods of  active  military  duty  and  service  in  the 
Peace  Corps  (up  to  three  years  each).  Re- 
payment may  also  be  deferred  during  peri- 
ods of  advanced  professional  training,  in- 
cluding internships  and  residencies.  Obliga- 
tion to  repay  the  loan  will  be  cancelled  in 
the  event  of  death,  or  permanent  and  total 
disability.  If  a  student  fails  to  complete 
health  professions  studies,  any  outstanding 
loans  made  for  the  costs  of  such  studies  may 
be  repaid  by  the  Federal  Government  if  the 
student  is  in  exceptionally  needy  circimi- 
stances,  is  from  a  low-income  or  disadvan- 
taged family,  and  cannot  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  resume  studies  within  two  years. 
If  an  individual  agrees  to  practice  medicine, 
dentistry,  osteopathy,  optometry,  pharma- 
cy, podiatry,  or  veterinary  medicine  for  at 
least  two  years  in  an  area  which  has  a  short- 
age of  his  profession,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  repay  60  percent  (at  the  rate  of  30 
percent  each  year)  of  the  outstanding  prin- 
cipal and  interest  on  the  loan(s),  and  an  ad- 
ditional 25  percent  for  a  third  year  of  prac- 
tice in  such  an  area.  'NOTE*  Medical  and 
osteopathy  students  who  will  graduate  after 


June  30,  1970,  are  eligible  only  if  they  dem- 
onstrate exceptional  financial  need. 

d.  National  Health  Service  Corps  scholar- 
ship program  is  a  competitive  Federal  Grant 
Program  of  the  U.8.  Public  Health  Service 
for  students  in  programs  of  medicine,  oste- 
opathy, dentistry  and  other  selected  health 
disciplines. 

Over  13,200  students  have  received  from  1 
to  4  years  of  scholarship  support  since  the 
inception  of  this  service-conditional  scholar- 
ship program  in  1973.  Benefits  include  a 
monthly  stipend  of  at  least  $550  (1082-83 
school  year),  payment  of  school  tuition  and 
fees.  Funds  for  the  1982-83  school  year  have 
been  appropriated  by  Congress  only  for 
awards  to  continue  current  NHSC  scholar- 
ship participants.  Should  funds  become 
available,  competitive  awards  to  current  and 
former  "Scholarship  Program  for  First- Year 
Students  of  Exceptional  Need"  will  be  made. 
For  each  year  of  support,  recipients  are  obli- 
gated to  serve  one  year  in  full-time  clinical 
practice  of  their  profession  serving  popula- 
tions in  federally-designated  areas  of  Health 
Manpower  Shortage  Areas  of  the  United 
States.  The  minimum  service  obligation  is  2 
years.  For  the  latest  information,  call  toll- 
free  (800)  638-0824  at  any  time.  From  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  and  surrounding  counties,  call 
436-6540.  From  Maryland,  Alaska  and 
Hawaii,  call  coUect  (301)  436-6453  or  write, 
giving  name,  address  and  health  discipline 
being  studied.  Calls  received  during  office 
hours  (8:30  a.m.  to  5:30  pjn.,  Monday 
through  Friday,  Eastern  Time)  will  reach  a 
Scholarship  Counselor  who  can  offer  fur- 
ther assistance. 

3.  Other  U.S.  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Service  programs  are: 

a.  Commissioned  officer  student  training 
and  extern  program  (COSTEP).  College  stu- 
dents who  have  successfully  completed  a 
minimum  of  one  year  of  study  in  medical, 
dental  or  veterinary  school  prior  to  assign- 
ment, and  students  who  have  completed  a 
minimum  of  two  years  of  a  baccalaureate 
program  prior  to  assignment  in  dietetics-nu- 
trition, engineering,  nursing,  pharmacy, 
therapy,  sanitary  science  or  medical  record 
administration  are  eligible  to  participate  in 
the  CX)STEP  program.  COSTEP  assign- 
ments fall  into  two  major  categories:  Medi- 
cal and  Hospital  Services,  Research  and 
Public  Health  Practice.  Successful  candi- 
dates are  commissioned  as  reserve  officers 
in  the  Commissioned  Corps  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  and  called  to  active  duty 
during  vacation  periods.  Applications  must 
be  received  (1)  not  later  than  October  1  for 
positions  during  the  period  January 
through  April;  (2)  not  later  than  February  1 
for  positions  during  the  period  May  through 
August;  (3)  not  later  than  May  1  for  posi- 
tions during  the  period  September  through 
December.  For  further  Information  write: 
COSTEP,  Commissioned  Personnel  Oper- 
ations Division,  OPM/OM/PHS-Room  4-35, 
5600  Fishers  Lane.  Rockville,  MD  20857. 

b.  Professional  nurse  traineeship  program. 
Professional  nurse  traineeships  are  avail- 
able through  participating  training  institu- 
tions to  help  registered  nurses  prepare  to 
teach  in  the  various  fields  of  nurse  training, 
to  serve  in  administrative  or  supervisory  ca- 
pacities, to  serve  as  nurse  practitioners,  or 
to  serve  in  other  professional  nursing  spe- 
cialties requiring  advanced  training.  Train- 
eeships provide  a  living  stipend  and  tuition 
and  fees  as  set  by  the  participating  training 
institution  not  to  exceed  $5,040.  Trainees 
are  selected  by  the  training  institutions. 
Further  information  and  a  list  of  participat- 
ing institutions  are  available  from  the:  Divi- 


sion of  Nuralng,  Bureau  of  Health  Manpow- 
er, Health  Reaources  Administration.  3700 
East-West  Highway,  Hyattsville,  MD  20782. 
c  Nuralng  student  loan  program.  Federal- 
ly supported  loans  are  available  through 
participatiiig  schools  of  professional  nursing 
for  students  who  need  assistance  to  pursue  a 
full-time    or    half-time    courses    of   study. 
Amount  of  an  individual  loan  depends  on 
the  general  availability  of  student  aid  funds 
and  on  need  as  determined  by  the  student's 
school;  however,  no  loan  may  exceed  $2,500 
per  academic  year,  and  no  student  may  re- 
ceive more  than  a  total  of  $10,000  for  aU 
years  in  loan  assistance.  The  total  loan  is  re- 
payable over  a   10-year  period   beginning 
nine  months  after  the  borrower  completes 
or  discontinues  his  other  nursing  studies. 
During  the  repayment  period.  Interest  ac- 
crues on  the  total  loan  at  the  rate  of  6%. 
Repayment   on   a  loan   may  be   deferred 
during  periods  of  active  military  duty  and 
service  in  the  Peace  Corps  and  also  during 
periods  of  advanced  professional  training  In 
nursing.  Obligation  to  repay  the  loan  will  be 
cancelled  in  the  event  of  death  or  perma- 
nent and  total  dlsabUity.  Moreover,  under 
agreement  with  the  Secretary  for  Health 
and  Human  Services,  for  at  least  two  years 
of  professional  employment  in  an  Identified 
area  of  nursing  shortage,  up  to  60%  of  all 
nursing  education  loans,  regardless  of  their 
sources,  may  be  repaid;  up  to  85%  for  three 
years.  Contact  the  Director  of  Student  Fi- 
nancial Aid  at  the  school  (s)he  is  attending 
or  plans  to  attendL 

d.  Social  security  benefits  for  college.  The 
U.S.  Social  Security  Administration  provides 
benefits  to  assist  Social  Security  benefici- 
aries and  their  dependents  who  plan  to 
attend  or  continue  their  coUege  education. 
Normally  eligibility  is  limited  to  unmarried 
dependents  who  continue  their  education  on 
a  full-time  basis  beyond  the  age  of  18  untU 
they  reach  the   age  of   22.   However,  the 
Budget  ReconcUlation  Act  of  1981  reduced 
and/or  eliminated  social  security  benefite 
for  students  who  will  be  attending  postsec- 
ondary  educational  institutions  commencing 
In  the  PaU  of  1982.  Under  these  new  Federal 
guidelines,  social  security  benefits  will  be 
provided  only  to  those  students  who  were 
enrolled  full-time  in  an  institution  of  higher 
education  before  May  1982  or  were  on  the 
social  security  rolls  as  a  high  school  or  col- 
lege student  before  September  1981.  Those 
chUdren  who  became  eligible  for  benefits 
after  that  date  will  receive  payments  orUy 
untU  July  1982,  even  if  they  are  now  en- 
rolled in  coUege.  Students  who  meet  this  eli- 
gibility criteria  may  continue  to  draw  bene- 
fits until  April  1985  or  their  22nd  birthday- 
whlchever  comes  flrstr-provlded  these  stu- 
dents remain  unmarried  and  maintain  fuU- 
time    enrollment    status.    These    benefits, 
however,  will  be  subject  to  the  foUowlng  re- 
duction: students  will  receive  25  percent  less 
in  the  academic  year  beglrmlr»g  September 
1982;  50  percent  less  as  of  September  1983 
and  75  percent  less  as  of  September  1984. 
All  payments  will  be  eliminated  after  April 
1985  as  wUl  annual  cost-of-living  Increases. 
Benefits  no  longer  will  be  provided  for  the 
months  of  May,  June,  July,  and  August. 

4.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Interior  admin- 
istrators programs:  

a.  Indian  tribal  grants  and  loans.  Over  45 
Indian  tribes  have  established  their  own 
Grant  and  Loan  Programs  to  promote 
higher  education  for  their  members.  Con- 
tacts for  tribal  assistance  should  be  made 
through  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or, Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Washington, 
D.C.  20245,  or  through  the  Tribal  Head- 
quarters. 


b.  Indians  higher  education  grant  pro- 
gram. A  Higher  Education  Grant  Program 
for  students  who  are  V*  or  more  degree 
Indian,  Eskimo,  or  Aleut  of  a  tribal  group 
being  served  by  the  Bureau  and  who  are  en- 
roUed  in  accredited  institutions  of  their 
choice  in  pursuit  of  an  undergraduate  or 
graduate  degree.  Must  demonstrate  finan- 
cial need  by  the  institution  they  are  or  will 
be  attending. 

B.  AstUtance  for  undervradwUea  only 
Aid  Association  for  Lutherans  (AAL)  (for 
uiulergraduates  only)  awards  at  least  400 
AllrCOLLEGE  SCHOLARSHIPS  annually, 
200  of  which  are  renewable  and  200  non- 
renewable scholarships.  AAL  also  awards  at 
least  25  renewable  nursing  scholarships  an- 
nuaUy    through    the    competitive    nursing 
scholarship  program.  Each  applicant  must 
be  a  high  school  senior  owning  an  AAL  cer- 
tificate of  membership  and  Insurance  in  his 
or  her  own  name.  The  CEEB  SAT  Must  be 
taken  no  later  than  December  of  the  high 
school  senior  year.  The  American  College 
Test  (ACT)  will  also  be  accepted.  Individual 
stipends    for    the    renewable    scholarships 
range  from  $600  to  $1750  and  are  renewable 
for  three  additional  years  or  until  require- 
ments for  a  baccalaureate  degree  are  met, 
whichever  is  earlier.  The  200  nonrenewable 
awards  are  for  $500.  Financial  need  is  not 
considered    untU   winners   have   definitely 
been  selected.  Competitive  Nursing  Scholar- 
ships  are   renewable  for  three   additional 
years  or  until  a  Registered  Nurse  (RN)  Cer- 
tificate is  obtained,  whichever  is  earUer.  Re- 
newal  is   based   on   satisfactory   academic 
progress  and  continuing  AAL  membership. 
Completed  AAL  appUcations  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  College  Scholarship  Service/Spon- 
sored Service/Sponsored  Scholarship  Pro- 
grams  before   November   30,   Applications 
may  be  secured  by  writing:  Member  and 
Family  Benefits,  Aid  Association  for  Luther- 
ans, Appleton,  WI  54919.  AAL  scholarship 
assistance  is  also  available  to  AAL  members 
at  Lutheran  colleges,  universities  and  semi- 
nars participating  in  other  AAL  scholarship 
programs.  For  more  details,  contact  the  in- 
stitution's financial  aid  office. 

Aid  Association  for  Lutherans  (AAL)  will 
be  awarding  up  to  50  Vocational /Technical 
School  Scholarships  annually.  Up  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  25  scholarships  will  be  awarded  to 
persons  who  graduated  from  high  school  in 
previous   years.   Applicants   must   own   an 
AAL  certificate  of  membership  and  insur- 
ance in  their  own  name.  Persons  of  any  age 
may  apply  for  their  scholarships  provided 
they  will  have  completed  high  school  or 
have  a  GED,  and  have  a  well-defined  career 
goal  related  to  their  intended  course  of 
study.  They  must  be  enrolled  or  planning  to 
enroll  in  an  accredited  vocational/technical 
institute  or  community  college  on  either  a 
fuU  or  half-time  basis  with  the  Intent  of 
completing  requirements  for  a  vocational  di- 
ploma or  an  associate  degree.  Individual 
award  amounts  are  $500  for  full-ttane  at- 
tendance and  $250  for  half-time  attendance. 
Awards  will  be  renewable  for  up  to  one  year 
for  fuU-time  studies  after  the  initial  year 
and  up  to  three  half  years  after  the  initial 
half   year,   or   until   a   degree/diploma   is 
earned,  whichever  is  earlier.  Completed  Vo- 
cational/Technical Scholarship  Program  vp- 
plications   must   be   submitted  to   College 
Scholarship  Service/Sponsored  Scholarship 
Programs  before  November  30.  Applications 
may  be  obtained  by  writing:  Member  and 
Family  Benefits.  Aid  Association  for  Luther- 
ans, Appleton,  WI  54919. 

The  Allstate  Foundation  "provides  nursing 
education  scholarships  annually  to  approxi- 


mately 300  young  persons.  Funds  are  awaid- 
ed  through  various  schools  of  nursing  and 
through  some  constituent  leagues  for  nurs- 
ing. (Consult  your  constituent  league  (Ad- 
dresses are  available  from  Allstate  Fouiula- 
tlon.  Allstate  Plaza.  Northbrook,  IL  60082) 
or  the  director  of  the  school  of  nursiiig 
where  you  have  been  accepted.)  Scholar- 
ships provide  funds  to  meet  tuition  charges 
in  hospital  and  college  schools  or  nursing. 
Nursing    scholarships    are    available    for 
American  Indian  students  administered  by 
the  American  Indian  Nurses  Association. 
231  South  Peter's.  Norman,  OK  73070.  The 
Allstate  Foundation  also  provides  15  schol- 
arships »nnii*iiy  esch  With  a  total  value  of 
$3,200  to  deserving  members  of  the  Chicago 
Boys  Clubs.  Winners  of  these  scholarships, 
valued  at  $800  a  year  for  each  of  four  years, 
are  chosen  by  the  Chicago  Boys  Oubs  at 
304  West  Randolph  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Allstate  also  provides  Human  Care  Services 
Awards  at  George  Williams  College,  555  31st 
Street,  Downers  Grove,  IL  60515. 

American  Medical  technologists'  scholar- 
ship program  offers  five  scholarships  of 
$250  each  to  high  school  graduates  interest- 
ed In  pursuing  medical  technology  or  medi- 
cal assisting  studies.  Awards  are  based  pri- 
marily on  need,  with  consideration  given  to 
goals,  school  grades,  activities,  experience 
and  personal  references.  Applicants  must  be 
enrolled,  or  contemplate  enrolling  in  a 
school  accredited  by  the  Accrediting  Bureau 
of  Health  Education  Schools  (list  available 
by  contacting  the  ABHES,  29089  U.S.  20 
West,  Elkhart,  Indiana  46514),  or  enrolled 
or  contemplate  enrolling  in  a  college,  uni- 
versity or  junior  college  medical  technology 
or  medical  assisting  program.  May  20  is  the 
filing  deadline  for  applications  and  support- 
ing docxunents  from  AMT.  710  Higgins 
Road,  Park  Ridge,  IL  60068. 

The  American  Society  for  Metals  Foimda- 
tion  for  education  and  research  sponsors 
twenty  $500  undergraduate  scholarships  for 
studente  in  metaUurgy  that  are  attending 
colleges  or  universities  and  are  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  Canada  or  Mexico.  Selec- 
tion is  based  on  Interest  in  metallurgy,  moti- 
vation, achievement,  potential  and  scholar- 
ship. In  addition,  some  individual  A.S.M. 
chapters  sponsor  programs  on  a  local  or  re- 
gional basis.  ASB4FER  also  supports  schol- 
arships through  the  National  Merit  Schol- 
arship Program  and  the  National  Merit 
Achievement  Scholarship  Program  for  Out- 
standing Negro  Students.  For  further  infor- 
mation, write:  Career  Guidance  Coordina- 
tor. American  Society  for  Metals,  Metals 
Park,  OH  44073. 

Amoco  Foundation,  Inc.  establishes  schol- 
arships at  selected  colleges  and  universities 
each  year  for  full-time  students  who  plan  to 
study  Petroleum,  Chemical,  Mechanical  or. 
Geological  Engineering,  CSeophysics.  Geolo- 
gy, Computer  Science  or  Accounting. 
Awards  start  at  $700  for  freshmen  and 
progress  $100  each  year.  Students  must  be 
enrolled  in  one  of  the  participating  colleges. 
Final  decisions  will  be  made  by  the  college. 
Further  information  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  to:  Amoco  Foundation,  Inc.,  200 
East  Randolph  Drive,  Chicago,  IL  60801. 

The  Clairol  loving  care  scholarship  pro- 
gram, a  $60,000  annual  program,  is  the  only 
nationwide  company-sponsored  fund  for 
women  30  or  over  who  are  continuing  a 
postsecondary  educaUon  to  achieve  career 
goals.  Grants  up  to  $1,000  are  awarded  for 
full  or  part-time  study.  There  are  no  restric- 
tions regarding  marital  status.  Information 
Is     available     by     writing:     Professional 
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Womoi's  Foundation.  2012  Maanchusetts 
Avenue,  NW,  Washington.  D.C.  aoOM. 

Club  MaoMien  AoMxdation  of  America 
maintainB  undersnduate  acholantalps  for 
students  enrolled  at  colleges  and  universi- 
ties offering  courses  In  Hotel.  Restaurant 
and  Institutional  Management.  These  achol- 
aidilps.  normally  made  available  to  stu- 
dmts  who  have  completed  at  least  one  year 
of  undergraduate  woik,  are  awarded  on  the 
basis  of  scholastic  ability,  financial  need  and 
interest  in  private  club  management.  Infor- 
mation on  high  school,  college  or  university 
training  in  preparation  for  a  club  industry 
position  can  be  obtained  by  writing:  the 
Club  Managers  Association  of  America,  7815 
Wlnterberry  Place.  Washington.  D.C.  20034. 

Educatl<mal  Communications.  Inc.  schol- 
arahlp  foundation  provides  a  minimum  of  SO 
awards  annually  of  (1.000  each.  Approxi- 
mately 500  semi-finalists  are  selected  on  the 
basis  of  achievement  test  scores,  grade  point 
averages  and  leadership  activities.  Finalists 
are  required  to  write  an  essay  which  Is  eval- 
uated by  committee.  Some  consideration  is 
given  for  need  for  financial  aid.  but  this  Is 
not  a  major  factor.  Applications  must  be 
submitted  by  June  1  and  may  be  obtained  in 
most  high  school  guidance  offices  or  write 
direct  to:  Educational  Communications 
Scholarship  Foimdatlon.  721  N.  McKlnley 
Rd.,  Lake  Forest,  D  60045. 

The  Education  Council  of  the  Graphic 
Arts  Industry,  Inc.,  Coimcll's  National 
Scholarship  Trust  Fund  has  awarded  schol- 
arships during  the  past  25  years  for  studies 
in  printing  management,  printing  technolo- 
gy and  graphic  arts  education.  For  the 
school  year  beginning  1982-83,  the  Council 
has  50  new  scholarships  available  in  the 
fields  of  printing  management,  engineering 
and  teaching.  Applications  must  be  filed  by 
January  31.  Inquiries  for  siunmary  of  schol- 
arahipe  made  available  by  the  Graphic  Arts 
Industry  may  be  requested  by  writing:  4815 
Forbes  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  PA  15213. 

The  Elks  Foundation  Scholarship  awards, 
for  53  years,  have  made  it  possible  for  many 
students  to  attend  college.  For  the  1982-83 
school  year,  $1,208,750  in  scholarships  were 
awarded  to  1,291  students  ranging  from 
I7S0  to  (5,000.  Any  student  In  the  graduat- 
ing class  of  a  high  school  or  Its  equivalent 
who  Is  a  citizen  of  the  U.S.  and  resident 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Benevolent  & 
Protective  Order  of  Elks,  may  file  an  appli- 
cation. Scholarship,  leadership,  and  finan- 
cial need  are  the  criteria  by  which  appli- 
cants will  be  Judged.  Application  blanks 
should  be  obtained  from  an  officer  of  the 
local  Elk  Lodge  or  the  Secretary  of  the 
State  Elks  Association  and  must  be  filed  on 
or  before  February  10  with  the  Secretary  or 
Lodge  Foundation  Chairman  of  the  B.P.O. 
Elks  Lodge  in  the  city  in  which  the  appli- 
cant is  a  resident. 

Entomological  Society  of  America  annual- 
ly awards  one  (1,000  undergraduate  scholar- 
ship sponsored  by  Bio  Quip  Conwration 
and  by  Albany  International  Chemicals  Di- 
vision. Portions  of  the  award  are  paid  at  the 
beginning  of  each  semester  or  term.  Stu- 
dents from  Mexico,  Canada  or  the  United 
States  must  be  an  undergraduate  pursuing  a 
course  of  study  in  EIntomology  or  a  related 
field  (Biology,  Zoology,  etc.)  and  show  an  in- 
terest in  the  science  of  Entomology.  To 
apply,  send  two  letters  of  recommendation; 
the  first  letter  should  be  from  someone  ac- 
quainted with  your  scientific  qualifications 
and  experience  and  the  second  one  from  one 
who  could  attest  to  your  need  of  financial 
assistance.  Application  deadline  is  June  15 
each  year.  To  submit  an  application  or  for 


further  Information,  write:  Ent(»nologlcal 
Society  of  America.  4603  Calvert  Road.  Col- 
lege Park.  MD  20740. 

The  Harry  S  Truman  Memorial  scholar- 
ship program,  enacted  by  Public  Law  93- 
642,  Is  authorized  to  award  scholarships, 
through  nationwide  competition,  to  persons 
who  demonstrate  outstanding  potential  for 
and  who  plan  to  pumie  a  career  in  public 
service  Scholarships  awarded  imder  this 
Act  stiall  not  exceed  four  academic  years 
neither  shall  they  exceed  the  cost  of  tuition, 
fees,  books,  room  and  board,  or  (5,000 
whichever  is  less  for  each  year  of  study.  Re- 
cipients must  be  college  Juniors  in  the  initial 
year  of  the  award.  Each  state  shall  be  as- 
sured at  least  one  recipient  each  year  and 
the  scholanhltie  may  apply  to  any  institu- 
tion of  higher  education  offering  courses  of 
study  or  training  to  prepare  persons  for  a 
career  in  public  service.  The  institution's 
nominations  must  be  forwarded  to  the 
Foundation  by  December  1.  Truman  Schol- 
arship Foundation,  712  Jackson  Place,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

Knights  of  Columbus  "Pro  Deo  and  Pro 
Patria  Scholarship  Trust"  is  for  undergrad- 
uate scholarships.  The  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus has  an  established  trust  fund  which  will 
provide  annually  (1.000  scholarships  to 
members,  to  sons  and  daughters  of  living  or 
deceased  members.  The  fund  will  also  annu- 
ally provide  two  (1,000  scholarships  to  Co- 
lumbian Squires.  Awards  will  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  academic  excellence  regardless 
of  need  and  may  be  renewed  annually  sub- 
ject to  satisfactory  academic  performance. 
Five  of  these  scholarships,  and  one  for  the 
Columbian  Squire,  su-e  placed  at  The  Catho- 
lic University  of  America.  Students  admit- 
ted to  the  freshman  class  may  apply  for 
these  scholarships  through  the  Director  of 
Financial  Aid,  Catholic  University  of  Amer- 
ica, Washington,  D.C.  20064.  Final  filing 
date  of  applications  is  February  1.  Five  of 
these  scholarships  and  one  for  the  Colum- 
bian Squire,  may  be  used  at  a  Catholic  col- 
lege of  student's  choice.  Final  filing  date  for 
these  applications  is  March  1.  Applications 
for  these  scholarships  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Director  of  Scholarship  Aid.  Knights  of 
Columbus,  Supreme  Council,  Columbus 
Plaza,  P.O.  Drawer  1670,  New  Haven,  CT 
06507. 

National  achievement  scholarship  pro- 
gram for  outstanding  negro  students,  a  com- 
pensatory activity,  created  in  1964,  is  con- 
ducted by  National  Merit  Scholarship  Cor- 
poration (NMSC)  which  also  administers 
the  National  Merit  Scholarship  Program  (as 
described  in  the  following  paragraphs).  All 
grants  to  the  Achievement  Program  are 
specified  for  the  purposes  of  honoring  aca- 
demically able  black  students  and  awarding 
them  college  undergraduate  scholarships. 
Currently,  over  600  Achievement  Scholar- 
ships worth  (2  million  are  awarded  in  each 
annual  competition. 

To  enter  the  Achievement  Program,  black 
high  school  students  must  take  the  PSAT/ 
NMSQT  (which  simultaneously  makes  them 
participants  in  the  Merit  Program),  mark  a 
space  on  their  answer  sheets  requesting  con- 
sideration in  the  Achievement  Program  and 
meet  NMSC  eligibility  requirements. 

About  1,500  of  the  highest  scoring  eligible 
black  students  are  designated  Semlfinalists 
in  each  Achievement  Program.  To  ensure 
nationwide  representation,  a  number  of 
awards  are  named  in  each  of  several  U.S.  ge- 
ographic regions,  proportionate  to  each  re- 
gion's Negro  population. 

Semlfinalists  must  meet  further  require- 
ments and  advance  to  Finalist  standing  in 


order  to  craitlnue  in  the  Achievement  Schol- 
arship competition.  Every  Finalist  is  consid- 
ered for  one  of  the  scholarships,  and  all  win- 
ners are  cboaoi  frcHn  the  Achievement  Pro- 
gram Finalist  group.  The  selection  of  win- 
ners Includes  an  evaluation  of  each  Final- 
ist's academic  record  and  test  scores,  extra- 
curricular activities  and  attainments,  and 
the  endorsement  and  recommendation  of 
the  student's  school. 

Three  types  of  Achievement  Scholarships 
are  awarded  annually:  At  least  32S  are  Na- 
tional Achievement  (1,000  Scholarships 
that  are  single-payment  awards  allocated  to 
winners  on  a  regional  representation  basis: 
about  176  are  corporate-sponsored  four-year 
Achievement  Scholarships  for  which  win- 
ners must  meet  preferential  criteria  speci- 
fied by  the  grantor  organization,  and  are 
worth  between  (1,000  and  (8.000  over  the 
four  college  years:  and  about  100  are  col- 
lege-sponsored Achievement  Scholarships 
that  provide  between  (250  and  (2.000  during 
each  of  the  winner's  four  imdergraduate 
years  of  attendance  at  the  sponsor  college 
or  university. 

The  National  Association  of  Secondary 
School  Principals  and  the  National  Honor 
Society  estimates  that  they  will  provide 
250,000  scholarships  in  the  amount  of  (1,000 
each  to  high  school  seniors  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Honor  Society.  Applica- 
tion is  made  through  local  chapters  in  Feb- 
ruary. Awards  are  announced  in  May.  Schol- 
arships may  be  used  in  any  accredited  col- 
lege, university  or  school  offering  a  degree. 
Applications  are  mailed  to  chapters  in  late 
December.  Also  available  is  the  Century  HI 
Leaders  Program  which  provides  102  (1.500 
scholarships  and  102  (500  awards  (2  each 
per  state  or  D.C.)  and  one  (10,000  national 
award  to  high  school  seniors  who  are  select- 
ed by  their  schools.  For  information,  con- 
tact the  school  principal  in  September  or 
write  to:  The  National  Association  of  Sec- 
ondary School  Principals,  1904  Association 
Drive,  Reston,  VA  22091. 

National  merit  scholarship  program  is  a 
nationwide  competition  for  college  under- 
graduate scholarships.  The  Merit  Program 
Is  conducted  by  National  Merit  Scholarship 
Corporation  (NMSC),  an  independent  non- 
profit organization,  established  in  1955  to 
administer  this  annual  competition.  Over 
4,500  Merit  Scholarships,  valued  at  over  (15 
million,  have  been  awarded  each  year  in 
recent  programs.  Secondary  school  students 
throughout  the  U.S.  enter  the  competition 
by  taking  the  Preliminary  Scholastic  Apti- 
tude Test/National  Merit  Scholarship 
Qualifying  Test  (PSAT/NMSQT)  given  by 
their  schools  In  October.  To  participate,  stu- 
dents must  meet  published  eligibility  re- 
quirements. 

About  15,000  top-scoring  students  are  des- 
ignated in  each  Merit  Program.  The  highest 
scorers  in  each  state  are  named  Semlfiiui- 
lists  in  numbers  proportionate  to  the  state's 
percentage  of  the  National  total  of  graduat- 
ing high  school  seniors. 

Semi  final  1st  must  meet  further  require- 
ments and  advance  to  Finalist  standing  in 
order  to  continue  in  the  Merit  Scholarship 
competition.  Every  Finalist  Is  considered  for 
one  of  the  scholarships,  and  all  Merit  Schol- 
ars are  chosen  from  the  Finalist  group.  The 
selection  of  winners  Includes  an  evaluation 
of  eEu:h  Finalist's  test  scores,  academic  and 
extracurricular  achievements  and  the  en- 
dorsement and  recommendation  of  the  stu- 
dent's school. 

Three  types  of  Merit  Scholarships  are 
awarded  annually:  at  least  1,000  are  Nation- 
al Merit  (1,000  Scholarships  that  are  single- 
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payment  awards  allocated  to  winners  on  a 
sUte  representational  basis;  over  1.500  are 
corporate-sponsored  four-year  Merit  Schol- 
arships for  which  winners  must  meet  prefer- 
ential criteria  specified  by  the  grantor  orga- 
nization providing  funding  for  the  award, 
and  they  are  worth  between  (1,000  and 
(8,000  over  the  four  college  years;  and  about 
2,000  are  college-sponsored,  four-year  Merit 
Scholarships  that  provide  between  (250  and 
(2.000  during  each  of  the  winner's  four  un- 
dergraduate years  of  attendance  at  the 
sponaor  college  or  university. 

Details  concerning  eligibility  and  the 
Merit  Scholarships  offered  are  published 
annuaUy  in  the  PSAT/NMSQT  Student 
Bulletin,  sent  to  high  schools.  Questions 
and  requests  for  additional  information 
should  be  sent  to:  NM8P,  One  American 
Plaza,  Evanston,  IL  60201  (phone:  (312)  866- 
5100). 

National  Presbyterian  College  scholar- 
ships are  offered  by  the  United  Presbyteri- 
an Church  U.S.A.  to  qualified  Presbyterian 
young  people  entering  as  college  freshmen 
any  of  the  participating  United  Presbyteri- 
an church-related  colleges  in  the  fall  of 
each  year.  There  are  approximately  100 
awards  ranging  from  (100  to  (1,400.  There 
are  honorary  awards  with  no  stipend  where 
no  need  is  shown.  To  qualify,  applicants 
must  be  members  of  the  United  Presbyteri- 
an Church  U.S.A.  Applications  are  available 
after  mid-August  and  the  filing  deadline  is 
December  1.  Information  may  be  secured  by 
writing:  National  Presbyterian  College 
Scholarships,  Vocation  Agency.  United  Pres- 
byterian Church  U.S.A.,  475  Riverside 
Drive.  New  York,  NY  10116. 

The  National  Scholarship  Service  and 
Fund  for  Negro  Students  (NSSFNS)  main- 
tains free  college  counseling  and  referral 
service  for  Black  and  other  minority  and 
low-income  high  school  students,  and  also 
sponsors  Student-College  Interview  Sessions 
in  New  Orleans,  Louisiana;  Detroit,  Michi- 
gan; Houston,  Texas;  Atlanta,  Georgia; 
Cleveland.  Ohio;  Chicago,  Illinois;  Rich- 
mond, Virginia;  Boston,  Massachusetts; 
Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania  (Philadelphia 
Area  Office  (PAO).  1616  Walnut  Street, 
Suite  809,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
19103)  and  New  York  City  for  all  minority 
and  low-income  students  with  college  repre- 
sentatives. Additional  cities  may  be  added  or 
deleted  each  year.  There  is  a  limited  schol- 
arship fund  for  NSSFNS  counselors.  For 
further  information,  write:  NSSFNS,  1501 
Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10036  or 
NSSFNS-SERO,  965  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.  Drive,  N.W.,  Atlanta,  GA  30314. 

National  4-H  Council,  through  60  business 
corporations  and  foundations,  offers  more 
than  270  4-H  college  scholarships  with  total 
value  of  more  than  (250,000  and  range  from 
(500-81,000.  The  majority  are  open  only  to 
current  4-H  members  who  have  won  state 
honors  in  specific  4-H  projects.  Other  col- 
lege scholarships,  ranging  in  value  from 
(500  to  (1,000,  are  available  to  present  or 
former  4-H  members  now  enrolled  in  col- 
lege. Applicants  for  the  latter  should  have 
an  interest  in  one  of  the  following  fields:  (1) 
animal  science;  (2)  veterinary  medicine;  (3) 
forestry;  or,  agricultural  business,  econom- 
ics and  marketing.  For  further  information 
on  eligibility  requirements,  write  to  State  4- 
H  Leader  at  the  SUte  Land-Grant  Universi- 
ty. A  list  of  these  leaders  may  be  obtained 
from  the  National  4-H  CouncU,  7100  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Washington.  D.C.  20015. 

RCA  Corporation  maintains  one  or  more 
undergraduate  scholarships  at  more  than  30 
coUeges   and   universities.    These   scholar- 


ships, normally  made  available  to  students 
who  have  completed  at  least  one  year  of  un- 
dergraduate work,  are  available  in  the  fields 
of  physical  science,  engineering,  broadcast 
Journalism,  industrial  relations,  business  ec- 
onomics, telecommimlcatlons  and  procure- 
ment/materials management  as  specified  at 
each  institution.  The  selection  of  scholars  is 
made  by  the  college  or  university  in  each 
case  and  students  already  enrolled  should 
apply  to  the  Scholarship  or  Financial  Aid 
Officer  for  further  information.  Also,  up  to 
25  2-year  vocational/technical  career  schol- 
arships are  awarded  to  children  of  employ- 
ees. Graduate  fellowships  are  maintained  in 
Journalism,  electrical  engineering,  electron- 
ics and  physics  at  seven  universities  and  are 
open  to  any  qualified  graduate  student  en- 
rolled at  the  institutions  which  select  the 
Fellow  and  administer  the  grants.  RCA  also 
supports  scholarships  through  the  National 
Merit  Scholarship  Program  and  the  Nation- 
al Achievement  Scholarship  Program  for 
Outstanding  Negro  Students. 

The  Railroad  Retirement  Act  provides 
monthly  benefits  for  students  who  are  chil- 
dren of  deceased  railroaders  who  were  in- 
sured under  the  Act  of  Death.  Dependent 
grandchildren  of  deceased  railroaders  may 
also  be  eligible  if  both  natural  parents  are 
deceased  or  disabled.  To  qualify,  you  must 
be  single  and  attending  a  public  or  private 
accredited  high  school,  vocational  school, 
college  or  imlversity  on  a  full-time  basis. 
Benefits  continue  until  age  22  or  untU  the 
end  of  the  school  semester  after  you  attain 
age  22.  Students  who  are  children  of  retired 
railroad  workers  caimot  qualify  for  benefits 
directly.  However,  a  retired  worker's  benefit 
may  be  increased  under  a  special  guarantee 
provision  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board 
Office.  The  address  can  be  found  in  the  tele- 
phone directory  or  by  asking  at  any  post 
office. 

Samuel  Robinson  scholarships  are  for  un- 
dergraduate students  enrolled  in  one  of  the 
United  Presbyterian-related  coUeges.  No  one 
may  receive  the  scholarship  more  than 
once.  Applicants  must  successfully  recite 
the  answers  of  the  Westminister  Shorter 
Catechism,  and  write  a  2,000-word  original 
essay  on  an  assigned  topic  related  to  the 
Shorter  Catechism.  Amount  of  Award:  (600. 
Deadline:  April  14.  For  further  information, 
contact  the  financial  aid  officers  at  the 
United  Presbyterian-related  colleges. 

Science  talent  search,  conducted  by  Sci- 
ence Service  and  sponsored  by  the  Westing- 
house  Electric  Corporation  and  the  West- 
inghouse  Educational  Foundation,  annually 
offers  scholarships  for  boys  and  girls  in 
their  last  year  of  high  school.  Awards  are 
based  on  high  school  records,  national  test 
scores,  recommendations  of  high  school 
teachers,  a  thousand-word  report  on  an  in- 
dependent science  research  project  by  the 
student  and  interviews  by  judges  of  the 
forty  finalists  at  the  Science  Talent 
Searches  are  conducted  currently  with  the 
National  Competition  in  40  sUtes  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Entry  deadline  date  is 
December  16.  Detailed  information  is  avail- 
able from  Science  Service,  1719  N  Street, 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

The  Shell  Companies  Foundation,  Incor- 
porated supports  scholarships  through  the 
National  Merit  Scholarship  Program  and 
the  National  Achievement  Scholarship  Pro- 
gram for  Outstanding  Negro  Students.  Fur- 
ther information  on  both  programs  can  be 
obtained  by  writing  the  National  Merit 
Scholarship  Corporation,  by  contacting 
high  school  guidance  counselors  and  princi- 
pals or  writing  Two  Shell  Plaza,  P.  O.  Box 
2099,  Houston.  TX  77001. 


Soropttmlst  International  of  the  American 
Youth  Citizenship  Award  of  (1,000  per  So- 
roptimist  region  and  a  finalist  award  of 
(1.500  offered  to  high  school  seniors  donon- 
strating  good  citizenship  qualities.  Citizen- 
ship qualities  Include  integrity,  worth  and 
ability,  and  encourage  youth  to  develop  the 
highest  concepts  of  patriotism  and  effective 
cooperation  in  home  and  community  affairs. 
Deadline  is  December  15.  For  further  infor- 
mation, contact  Soroptimlst  International 
of  the  Americas,  1616  Walnut  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, PA  19103. 

Student  opportunity  scholarships.  These 
scholarships  are  for  young  persons  of  limit- 
ed opportunities,  members  of  racial/ethnic 
groups  who  are  related  to  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  the  U.S.A.  Must  be  en- 
tering college  as  an  incoming  freshman  and 
apply  to  the  college  for  financial  aid. 
Amount  of  Award:  (100  to  (1,400.  Those  eli- 
gible should  write  between  January  15  and 
Bfarch  15  to:  Student  Opportunity  Scholar- 
ships, United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
U.S-A.,  475  Riverside  Drive,  Room  430,  New 
York,  NY  10115. 

The  Westinghouse  Educational  Founda- 
tion sponsors  five  merit  scholarships  annu- 
ally. 

1.  The  Westinghouse  Family  Scholar- 
ship—five (10,000  and  fifty  (1,500  scholar- 
ships. Information  on  the  Westinghouse 
Family  Scholarship  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Personnel  Relations  where  the  student's 
parent  is  or  was  (if  deceased,  retired  or  per- 
manently disabled)  employed. 

2.  The  science  talent  search— forty 
awards.  The  student  should  request  his  sci- 
ence teacher  to  write  to  Science  CHubs  of 
America,  1719  N  Street,  N.W..  Washington, 
D.C.  20036  to  obtain  information  and  appU- 
cation  forms. 

3.  4-H  electric  program— 4-H  Club  mem- 
bers should  contact  their  local  4-H  leader  or 
County  Extension  Agent  for  Information 
and  application. 

4.  Bertha  Lamme  Scholarship— three 
(1,000  scholarships  awarded  to  young 
women  entering  engineering  as  freshmen. 
For  Information  write:  Society  of  Women 
Engineers,  United  Engineering  Center. 
Room  305.  345  East  47st  Street,  New  York. 
N.Y.  10017. 

5.  National  achievement  scholarship  pro- 
gram for  outstanding  Negro  students— five 
(1.000  scholarships.  Information  may  be  ob- 
tained through  the  National  Merit  Scholar- 
ship Corp.,  One  American  Plaza,  Evanston. 
IL  60201. 

Eligibility  for  each  of  these  scholarships  is 
limited  to  students  residing  in  the  United 
SUtes.  The  FamUy  Scholarship,  The  Sci- 
ence Talent  Search.  The  Bertha  Lamme  and 
The  National  Achievement  Scholarship  Pro- 
gram require  that  the  applicant  be  in  his  or 
her  last  year  of  high  school  and  applications 
must  be  submitted  during  the  Fall  months 
of  their  Senior  year.  Students  aged  14 
through  19  are  eligible  for  the  4-H  Electric 
Program. 

Western  Golf  Association  sponsors  the 
Evans  Scholars  Foundation,  which  armually 
awards  approximately  200  four-year  schol- 
arships to  qualified  caddies.  Eligibility  for 
Evans  Scholarship:  (1)  Candidates  must 
have  completed  Junior  year  in  high  school 
and  rank  in  upper  25%  of  class;  (2)  must 
have  caddied  for  a  minimum  of  two  years: 
and  (3)  must  require  financial  assistance  to 
attend  college.  Applications  are  available  by 
writing  to  Western  CJolf  Association,  Golf. 
IL  60029. 
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C  AMiiatanee  for  graduata  and 
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The  American  Dental  Hygienists'  Associa- 
tion Foundation  offers  the  foUowing  schol- 
arships: (1)  Certificate  scholarship  program 
to  students  who  are  in  a  certificate/associ- 
ate degree  or  bachelor's  degree  dental  hy- 
giene program,  will  be  entering  the  final 
year  of  the  curriculum  In  the  fail  and  have 
a  wi>n»»nnwn  grade  point  average  of  2.50  (on  a 
4.00  scale);  (2)  post  certificate  dental  hy- 
giene scholarship  program  to  students  who 
are  enrolled  in  the  final  year  of  a  certifi- 
cate/associate degree  dental  hygiene  pro- 
gram, have  a  minimum  grade  point  average 
of  2.50  (on  a  4.00  scale)  and  can  provide  evi- 
dence of  acceptance  as  a  full-time  bachelor's 
degree  candidate  in  an  accredited  four-year 
college  or  university;  (3)  graduate  dental  hy- 
giene fellowship  program  to  students  who 
can  provide  evidence  of  acceptance  as  a  full- 
time  Master's  or  £)octoral  degree  candidate 
in  a  university  program,  are  graduates  of  a 
certified  associate  dental  hygiene  program, 
baccalaureate  program,  and  are  licensed 
Dental  Hygienlsts  or  wUl  receive  a  bache- 
lor's degree  at  the  end  of  the  current  aca- 
demic year.  While  being  enrolled  in  a  dental 
hygiene  curriculum,  must  maintain  a  mini- 
mum grade  point  average  of  2.50  (on  a  4.00 
scale).  The  scholarships  may  range  from 
(300  to  (1,500.  depending  on  need.  Deadline 
for  applications  is  March  15.  Information 
and  application  may  be  obtained  by  writing: 
American  Dental  Hygienlsts'  Association, 
444  North  Michigan  Avenue.  Suite  3400. 
Chicago,  IL  60611. 

The  American  Dental  Hygienlsts'  Associa- 
tion Foundation  research  grant  program 
make  research  grant  funds  available  for  li- 
censed dental  hygienlsts  who  submit  a  com- 
pleted research  grant  application  according 
to  the  specified  guidelines.  The  purpose  Is 
to  provide  financial  assistance  to  baccalau- 
reate, master's,  doctoral  candidates  and 
practicing  dental  hygienlsts  to  implement 
research.  All  proposals  and  applications  due 
by  June  1  of  every  year  and  rewards  are 
made  in  October  of  the  year  in  usual 
amounts  up  to  (1,000.  Further  information 
and  application  may  be  obtained  by  writing: 
American  Dental  Hygienlsts'  Association, 
444  North  Michigan  Avenue.  Suite  3400. 
Chicago,  Hi  60611. 

The  American  Institute  of  Architects. 
Scholarships  are  available  for  the  first  pro- 
fessional degree  candidate,  for  a  graduate 
student  in  architecture,  to  enable  them  to 
pursue  an  original  investigation  into  human 
needs  and  requirements  in  low-income  hous- 
ing. A  fellowship  is  available  for  better  com- 
munications, better  research  community 
and  the  practicing  architect.  Graduate 
scholarships  available  for  one  academic  year 
to  study  health  facility  design.  Finally,  a 
scholarship  program  is  available  for  stu- 
dents from  tninority  or  disadvantaged  back- 
groimds.  For  further  information  write:  Di- 
rector. Education  Programs,  The  American 
Institute  of  Architects,  1735  New  York  Ave., 
NW.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

ASMT  Education  <b  Research  Fund,  Inc.. 
Medical  technology  students,  who  have 
completed  the  first  semester  of  their  sopho- 
more year,  may  apply  for  a  (3,000  Fisher 
Scientific  Company  Undergraduate  scholar- 
ship. This  scholarship  will  be  paid  in  equal 
installments  to  one  recipient  for  the  Jimior 
and  senior  year  in  college.  The  Specialty 
Scholarship  is  available  for  graduate  stu- 
dents. Scholarships  are  also  offered  by  the 
Fund  for  interested  students  continuing 
their  advanced  education  In  certain  special- 
ty fields.  The  application  deadline  Is  March 


1.  The  Fisher  and  the  Graduate  Specialty 
Scholarship  applications  are  available  from 
the  ASMT  Education  &  Research  Fund.  330 
Meadow  Fern  Dr.,  Houston,  TX  77067. 

The  Diuguid  (pronounced  "do-good")  fel- 
lowship program.  Administered  by  the 
CouncU  of  Southern  nnlversities,  makes 
funds  available  to  "mature  women"  (any 
woman  over  21  may  apply)  for  one  year  of 
formal  study.  Special  consideration  Is  given 
to  women  whose  career  and  professional 
goals  have  been  deferred  because  of  mar- 
riage, children,  etc.  Applicants  must  live  in 
the  South  and  submit  application  by  Janu- 
ary 1.  Grants  range  from  (3,600  to  (8,000. 
Contact:  Executive  Dir.,  Council  of  South- 
em  Universities.  Inc.,  Eteory  University,  So- 
ciology Building.  AUanta.  OA  30322. 

Institute  of  Pood  Technologists  adminis- 
ters fellowships  and  scholarships  to  stu- 
dents pursuing  a  program  leading  to  a 
degree  in  the  general  field  of  Pood  Technol- 
ogy or  Food  Science.  During  the  tenure  of  a 
scholarship,  winners  must  be  enrolled  in  an 
IFT  approved  U.S.  or  Canadian  educational 
institution.  Graduate  fellowship  winners 
may  be  enrolled  In  any  U.S.  or  Canadian 
educational  institution  that  is  conducting 
fundamental  research  in  food  science  or 
technology:  21  freshman,  sophomore,  and  35 
jimlor  and  senior  scholarships  of  (500  to 
(2.000;  ^  graduate  Fellowships  up  to  (6,000. 
Deadline:  Graduate  Fellowships— February 
1;  Junior-  and  Senior  Scholarships— Febru- 
ary 1;  Sophomore  Scholarships— March  1; 
Freshman  Scholarships— January  15.  Book- 
let, IFT  Scholarship  Fellowship  Program 
and  applications  are  available  after  Septem- 
ber 15  from  IFT  Scholarship  Department, 
221  N.  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  IL  60601.  or. 
from  Department  Head  of  approved  institu- 
tion. 

The  International  Chiropractors  Associa- 
tion provides  funds  directly  to  student  ICA 
Chapters  for  their  distribution  of  scholar- 
ships and  educational  assistance  to  students 
desiring  to  pursue  chiropractic  as  a  career. 
Upon  request.  ICA  will  send  a  list  of  Chiro- 
practic Colleges.  Write  to  the  International 
Chiropractors  Association.  Commission  on 
Education.  1901  "L"  St.,  N.W.,  Suite  800. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

Kappa  Kappa  CHunma  Fraternity  aimual- 
ly  offers  scholarships  to  female  citizens  of 
the  VS.  or  Canada  who  are  juniors  or  sen- 
iors in  college  or  graduate  students  working 
towards  a  degree  in  the  field  of  rehabilita- 
tion. Applicants  must  have  completed  two 
years  of  study  on  a  campus  where  there  is  a 
chapter  or  be  a  graduate  student.  Scholar- 
ships for  twth  members/non-members  are 
granted  to  assist  in  preparation  for  work 
with  the  mentally  retarded,  physically 
handicapped,  socially  deprived,  emotionally 
disturbed  and  the  aged.  Awards  are  for 
(300-(750.  Graduate  fellowships  are  also  of- 
fered for  members  and  non-members  with 
high  academic  standing  in  fields  other  than 
rehabilitation  scholarships.  Deadline  Is  Feb- 
ruary 15  and  details  are  available  from 
Kappa  Kappa  Gamma  Fraternity  Head- 
quarters. P.O.  Box  2079,  Columbus,  OH 
43216. 

The  Material  Handling  Education  Foun- 
dation, Inc.,  awards  scholarships  varying  in 
numljer  and  amounts,  to  students  enrolled 
in  accredited  program(s)  that  includes  an 
emphasis  in  material  handling  through 
direct  and  related  courses  and  through  inde- 
pendent study.  Also,  to  be  eligible,  students 
must  be  beyond  their  second  year  of  a  Bach- 
elor's program  or  beginning  graduate  study, 
U.S.  citizens  and  maintaining  at  least  a  "B" 
average.  The  application  deadline  is  Febru- 


ary 1  and  they  are  available  from  the  office 
of  the  Material  Handling  Education  Foun- 
dation. Inc..  1326  Freeport  Road.  Pitta- 
burgh.  PA  15238. 

The  National  Board  of  Ovil  Air  Patrol  has 
authorized  scholarships  to  be  awarded  to 
Civil  Air  Patrol  members  and  cadets  each 
year  in  the  following  categories:  Undergrad- 
uate. Advanced  Undergraduate.  Graduate 
and  Technical/Vocational  Scholarships. 
Deadline  date  is  February  1.  Information 
imd  forms  may  be  secured  from:  Civil  Air 
Patrol  units  commanders  of  from  National 
Headquarters.  Civil  Air  Patrol/TT.  Maxwell 
AFB.AL  36112. 

National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers does  not  have  a  scholarship  and  loan 
program  at  a  national  level.  A  large  number 
of  state  congresses  have  such  programs  and 
others  are  encouraging  scholarship  grants 
at  councU  and  local  levels.  Awards  are  made 
possible  by  fees  received  for  honorary  state 
life  memberships,  memorial  gifts  and/or 
voluntary  contributions  from  PTA's.  Most 
are  for  teacher  training  education  but  some 
are  for  family  life  education,  guidance  and 
counseling  instruction,  iibrarianship,  teach- 
ers of  exceptional  children  and  in-service 
teachers'  summer  term  work.  Special  fellow- 
ships offered.  Inquiries  sent  to  National 
Office  at  700  North  Rush  Street.  Chicago. 
IL  60611.  and  are  forwarded  to  the  inquir- 
er's state  congresses. 

National  Institute  for  the  Foodservice  In- 
dustry administers  the  following  scholar- 
ship programs  for  students  who  are  interest- 
ed in  a  management  career  in  the  food  serv- 
ice industry  hotel,  restaurant  and  institu- 
tional management: 

1.  H.  J.  Heinz  Company  scholarship  pro- 
gram: 

A.  Junior/Community  College  Scholar- 
ship Award.  For  high  school  graduates  en- 
rolled or  planning  to  enroll  in  a  program 
leading  to  an  associate  degree  in  food  serv- 
ice management  at  a  Junior /community  col- 
lege. Three  scholarships  at  (1,900  each 
awarded  annuaUy.  Basic  amount  of  (950  per 
year  is  given  for  two  years.  Winners  are  ex- 
pected to  find  summer  employment  related 
to  food  service  management. 

B.  Senior  College  Scholarship  Award.  For 
students  completing  their  second  year  in 
food  service  education  in  a  four-year  institu- 
tion or  those  in  a  two-year  program  who 
wish  to  continue  at  a  four-year  institution. 
Seven  scholarships  at  (2.600  each  are 
awarded  aimuaUy.  Basic  amount  of  (1.300  is 
given  for  two  years.  Winners  are  expected  to 
find  summer  employment  related  to  food 
service  management. 

C.  Graduate  Degree  Fellowship.  One  fel- 
lowship at  (2,000;  one  fellowship  at  (1.200; 
and  five  fellowships  at  (1,000  each  are 
awarded  on  a  competitive  lutsis  to  teachers 
and  adminstrators  enrolled  in  academic  pro- 
grams leading  to  a  master's  or  doctorate's 
degree  to  improve  sldlls  in  teaching  or  ad- 
ministering food  service  career  education. 

2.  Golden  plate  scholarship  program- 
Sponsored  by  International  Food  Service 
Manufacturers  Association— offers  approxi- 
mately 100  awards  to  students  enroUed  or 
planning  to  enroll  in  a  food  program  In  a 
junior/community,  senior  college  or  gradu- 
ate school.  The  amount  of  each  scholarship 
is  (750.  Awards  are  for  one  academic  year. 

Deadline  filing  date  is  April  1.  Further  in- 
formation and  applications  may  be  obtained 
from:  National  Institute  for  the  Foodservice 
Industry,  20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Suite 
2620,  Chicago.  IL  60606. 

The  Newspaper  Fund,  Inc..  is  an  organiza- 
tion to  encourage  talented  yoimg  people  to 


enter  the  newspaper  profession.  The  Jour- 
nalism Career  and  Scholarship  Guide,  pub- 
lished by  the  Fund,  provides  information  on 
what  to  study  in  college,  where  to  study 
Journalism  and  communications  and  where 
the  Jobs  are  and  how  to  find  them.  It  also 
lists  more  than  (2.2  million  In  financial  aid 
from  universities  and  colleges,  newspapers, 
professional  societies  and  loumalism-related 
organizations   for   students   who   want   to 
study  Journalism  or  communications.  Single 
copies  of  the  Guide  are  available  at  no 
charge  to  interested  individuals.  The  Fund 
operates  two  internship  programs;  the  Edit- 
ing Internship  Program  for  college  Juniors. 
and  Minority  Internship  Program  for  col- 
lege  seniors   planning   to   enter   graduate 
school  following  the  internship  and  gradu- 
ate students.  The  internships  offer  students 
the  opportimlty  to  earn  scholarships  after 
successfully  completing  a  summer  of  paid 
employment  as  copy  editor  on  daily  newspa- 
pers. The  Fund's  Urban  Journalism  Work- 
shops are  designed  for  inner-city  minority 
high  school  students  and  encourage  Journal- 
istic participation  on  school  newsjjapers  and 
make  students  aware  of  Journalism  careers. 
Other  programs  sponsored  by  the  Fund  are 
fellowships    for    high    school    Journalism 
teachers  and  publications  advisers  ending  in 
the  naming  of  the  High  School  Journalism 
Teacher  of  the  Year.  An  Editor-ln-Residents 
Program  Is  operated  in  cooperation  with  the 
Association  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  to 
send  professional  newspeople  to  college  and 
university   campuses.   For   information   on 
these  programs,  as  well  as  copies  of  Journal- 
ism career  information,  write:  The  Newspa- 
per  Fund.    P.O.    Box    300.    Princeton.    NJ 
08540. 

Nurses'  educational  funds  sponsors  the 
American  Nurses  Association  (ANA)  and  is 
an  organization  which  grants  scholarships 
and  fellowships  to  registered  nurses  to  equip 
them  for  advancement  in  nursing.  Men  and 
women  who  are  members  of  ANA  and  who 
qualify  for  these  awards  study  in  nursing 
programs  accredited  by  the  National  league 
of  Nursing  in  colleges  and  universities  of 
their  choice.  Funds  are  contributed  by 
nurses,  business  and  industrial  firms,  orga- 
nizations and  individuals.  The  Board  of  Di- 
rectors determines  the  amount  and  number 
of  awards  each  year  on  the  basis  of  avail- 
ability of  fimds  and  the  nature  of  applica- 
tions. Deadline  for  applications  is  January 
15  preceding  the  fall  for  which  award  Is 
made.  Write  for  appUcation  forms  or  addi- 
tional information  to  Nurses'  Educational 
Funds,  555  West  57th  Street,  New  York,  NY 
10019. 

The  Rotary  Foundation  scholarships  are 
available  to  graduate  or  undergraduate  stu- 
dents, journalists  or  teachers  of  the  handi- 
capped. Vocational  scholarships  are  also 
available  for  artisans,  technicians  and  pro- 
fessionals who  have  been  employed  in  a 
technical  or  professional  field  for  at  least  2 
years.  Age  limit  requirements  vary  with 
each  scholarship.  All  scholarships  are  for 
one  academic  year  in  a  country  other  than 
the  recipient's  own  and  they  provide  for  all 
school  fees,  room  and  board,  round  trip  air- 
fare between  home  city  and  place  of  study 
and  expenses  for  limited  travel  during  the 
year.  Applications  are  due  March  1,  1983  for 
the  1984-85  scholarship  year.  Contact  your 
local  Rotary  Club  for  details. 

The  Society  of  Exploration  Geophysicists 
Foundation  offers  numerous  scholarship  op- 
portunities to  students  who  intend  to 
pursue  a  college  course  directed  toward  a 
career  in  Geophysics.  Scholarships  ranging 
from  (760  to  (1.000  annually  are  available 


to  studenU  wishing  to  oiter  college,  already 
in  college  and  at  the  graduate  level.  Applica- 
tions must  be  filed  prior  to  BAarch  1.  Appli- 
cations and  further  information  may  be  se- 
cured from  the  Society's  Scholarship  Com- 
mittee, P.O.  Box  3098,  Tulsa.  OK  74101. 

The  Society  of  Naval  Architects  and 
Marine  Engineers  annually  award  both  un- 
dergraduates and  graduate  scholarships  to 
encourage  study  in  naval  architecture  and 
marine  engineering  or  closely  related  fields. 
All  applicants  must  be  a  citizen  of  either  the 
Uidted  SUtes  or  Canada. 

United  Methodist  scholarships  and  loans 
offers  between  five  and  six  hundred  awards 
to  outstanding  United  Methodist  students  in 
more  than  one  hundred  accredited  United 
Methodist  institutions.  Awards  are  granted 
for  one  year  only,  but  reapplication  for  a 
second  year  is  possible.  Awarded  in  amounts 
up  to  (500  per  year  for  payment  of  tuition 
and  general  academic  fees  only.  Students 
may  secure  loans  from  the  United  Method- 
ist student  loan  fund  up  to  (700-(800  per 
year.  (1.000  may  be  obtained  for  Graduate 
level.  The  total  amount  that  can  be  bor- 
rowed Is  (5.000.  Qualified  United  Methodist 
students  may  borrow  from  this  fimd  while 
attending  any  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion which  is  accredited  by  its  regional  ac- 
crediting association.  For  further  informa- 
tion, write:  United  Methodist  Church, 
Office  of  Loans  and  Scholarships,  P.O.  Box 
871.  Nashville.  TN  37202. 


D.  Assistance  for  graduates  only 
The  American  Association  of  University 
Women  Educational  Foimdation  awards  ap- 
proximately 70  fellowships  annually  rang- 
ing from  (3.500  to  (7.000  (up  to  (9.000  for 
postdoctoral  fellowships)  to  women  of  the 
United  States  who  have  completed  all  re- 
quirements for  the  doctorate  except  the 
writing  of  the  dissertation.  Awards  are  also 
made  to  women  for  postdoctoral  research 
and  for  the  final  year  of  study  in  the  fields 
of  law,  final  year  of  MBA.  dentistry,  medi- 
cine, veterinsury  medicine  and  architecture. 
Applications  are  available  after  August  1  of 
each  year.  Deadline  for  application  is  Febru- 
ary 1  and  for  further  information,  write  to: 
the  Director  of  Educational  Foundation 
Programs,  AAUW,  2401  Virginia  Avenue, 
N.W.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

The  American  College  of  Hospital  Admin- 
istrators, through  its  educational  fund,  has 
a  limited  number  of  scholarship  loans  to 
assist  worthy  students  to  continue  their  pro- 
fessional education  and  training  towards  ca- 
reers in  hospital  administration.  Loans  are 
available  to  students,  accepted  by,  or  pres- 
ently enrolled  in  a  graduate  program  in  hos- 
pital or  health  services  administration,  ac- 
credited by  the  Accrediting  Conunlssion  on 
Education  for  Health  Services  Administra- 
tion, and  acceptable  to  the  American  Col- 
lege of  Hospital  Administrators.  Applica- 
tions must  be  endorsed  by  the  University 
Program  Course  Director  prior  to  submis- 
sion to  the  College's  special  Scholarship 
Committee.  For  further  information,  con- 
tact the  American  College  of  Hospital  Ad- 
ministrators, 840  North  Lake  Shore  Drive, 
Chicago,  IL6061L 

The  American  Congress  on  Surveying  and 
Mapping  administers  two  fellowships  for 
graduate  students  interested  in  continuing 
their  education.  The  awards  are:  (1)  Keuffel 
and  Esser  Fellowship  in  Surveying  and  Car- 
tography— (2.500;  (2)  WUd  Heerbrugg  Geo- 
detic Fellowship— (4.000.  Deadline  for  aU 
applications  Is  January  15  and  for  further 
information  and  application,  contact  Educa- 
tion Director.  American  Congress  on  Sur- 


veying and  Mapping,  210  UtUe  Falls  Street, 
Falls  Church.  VA  22046. 

The  American   Osteopathic   Associatioa. 
through  the  Auxiliary  to  the  American  Os- 
teopathic Association.  annuaUy  awards  one 
National  Osteopathic  College  Scholarship 
of  (4.000  ((2.000  for  the  first  year  and 
(2.000  for  the  second  year)  and  additional 
scholarships  of  (2.000  ((1.000  for  the  first 
year  and  (1.000  for  the  second  year).  These 
scholarshliM  cover  freshmen  and  sophomore 
years  of  medical  training.  Awards  are  based 
on  scholstfshlp  (minimum  of  three  years  un- 
dergraduate college  or  university),  financial 
need,  good  moral  character,  acceptance  to 
the  entering  first  year  class  at  a  college  of 
osteopathic  medicine,  motivation  and  apti- 
tude for  the  osteopathic  medical  profession 
and  citizenship  in  the  U.S.  or  Canada.  Dead- 
line May  1  for  receipt  of  applications.  The 
Natimial  Osteopathic  Foundation,  individ- 
ual Colleges  of  Osteopathic  Medicine  and 
other  osteopathic  state  organizations  ad- 
minister loan  funds.  For  information  write: 
Education    Department.    American    Osteo- 
pathic Association.  212  East  Ohio  Street. 
Chicago.  IL  60611. 

The  Daniel  and  Florence  Guggenheim 
Foundation  offers  fellowships  each  year  to 
^proximately  10  young  scientists  and  engi- 
neers for  graduate  study  in  energy  conver- 
sion, transportation.  Jet  propulsion,  space 
flight  and  flight  structures.  The  fellowships 
provide  stipends  ranging  up  to  (5.000  de- 
pending on  the  level  of  advancement  of  the 
student,  plus  tuition.  They  are  open  to 
qualified  science  and  engineering  students 
who  are  residente  of  the  United  States  or 
Canada.  Students  graduating  In  aerodynam- 
ics, fluid  mechanics,  engineering  sciences, 
physics,  physical  chemistry,  applied  physics, 
applied  mathematics,  or.  aeronautical,  me- 
chanical, chemical  or  civil  engineering  are 
sought.  (The  Fellowships  are  open  to 
women  as  weU  as  men.)  The  Fellowships 
will  be  used  for  study  at  The  Daniel  and 
Florence  Guggenheim  Laboratories  at 
Princeton  University,  The  Daniel  and  Flor- 
ence Guggenheim  Jet  Propulsion  Center  at 
California  Institute  of  Technology  and  the 
Daniel  and  Florence  Guggenheim  Institute 
of  Flight  Structures  at  Columbia  University. 
Applications  and  additional  information 
should  be  obtained  directly  from  Princeton, 
California  Institute  of  Technology  or  Co- 
lumbia. The  Fellowships  are  open  to  women 
as  well  as  men. 

Dental  laboratory  technology  scholarships 
are  available  on  complete  information  appli- 
cation to  the  American  Fund  for  Dental 
Health.  These  are  one-year  scholarships, 
ranging  from  (500  to  (600.  Upon  reapplica- 
tion, a  scholarship  may  be  renewed  for  a 
second  year  by  the  Selection  Committee  if 
the  student  satisfactorily  completes  the 
first  year  and  funding  is  availabe.  Deadline 
date  is  June  1.  For  full  information,  write 
to:  American  P^md  for  Dental  Health,  Attn: 
Director  of  Programs,  Suite  1630,  211  East 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  IL  60611. 

Dental  scholarships  for  minority  students 
are  available  through  the  American  Fund 
for  Dental  Health.  Students  selected  under 
this  program  may  receive  up  to  (2,000  for 
their  first  year  of  dental  school.  Upon  reap- 
plication and  report  of  satisfactory  progress, 
a  grant  for  (2.000  may  be  renewed  for  the 
second  year  of  dental  studies.  A  maximum 
of  (4,000  may  be  paid  over  a  two-year 
period.  To  be  eligible,  students  must  be  U.S. 
citizens  from  the  following  minority  groups 
under-represented  in  the  dental  profession- 
American  Indians,  Blacks,  Mexican-Ameri- 
cans and  Puerto  Ricans.  They  must  be  en- 
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tering  their  flrat  yemr  of  dental  school  and 
application  deadline  is  Blay  1.  Applications 
are  available  from  the  Student  Affairs  or  Fi- 
nancial Aid  Office  of  the  dental  school  they 
plan  to  attend. 

Dental  teacher  training  fellowships  are 
available  through  a  program  established  by 
Uie  American  Fund  for  Dental  Health  to  de- 
velop more  dental  school  teachers.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  recipients  under  this  program 
take  a  two  year  course  beyond  dental  school 
leading  to  a  master's  degree.  Deadline  is 
February  1.  For  information  correspondence 
write:  American  Fund  for  Dental  Health, 
Attn:  Director  of  Prognuns,  Suite  1630,  311 
E.  Chicago  Avenue.  Chicago,  IL  60611. 

Elsenhower  Memorial  Scholarship  Foun- 
dation. Inc..  awards  several  graduate  schol- 
anhlps,  ranging  from  $1,000  to  $3,000  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Oraduate 
Scholarship  Committee.  Applicants  must  be 
U.S.  dUaens  having  an  academic  degree 
equivalent  to  a  Bachelor's  Degree  from  an 
accredited  college  or  university.  Students  in- 
terested should  also  have  a  plan  of  study  or 
research  which  will  advance  the  applicant's 
professional  competence  and  have  inten- 
tions of  devoting  full-time  to  graduate  study 
during  the  scholarship  year.  Financial  need 
will  not  be  a  consideration.  Awards  will  be 
based  on  those  applicants  who  appear  most 
likely  to  make  the  greatest  contributions 
and  of  becoming  thought  leaden  in  the  area 
of  advancing  the  principles  of  individual 
freedom,  patriotism,  limited  government 
and  free-market  economics.  The  award  is  for 
one  academic  year  and  is  not  renewable.  For 
further  information  and  application  write: 
Elsenhower  Memorial  Scholarship  Founda- 
tion, Inc.,  P.O.  Box  1324.  Bloomlngton.  IN 
47402,  or  call  Mr.  E.  M.  Sears.  Executive  Di- 
rector by  phone  (812)  332-2257. 

Foreign  area  programs  of  the  Social  Sci- 
ence Research  Council  and  the  American 
CouncO  of  Learned  Societies  offers  a  limited 
number  of  fellowships  for  doctoral  disserta- 
tion research  In  social  science  and  humanis- 
tic fields  related  to  certain  foreign  areas. 
Since  the  purposes  for  each  of  these  pro- 
grams reflect  the  distinctive  need  and  char- 
acter of  the  area,  a  general  account  of  terms 
and  conditions  cannot  be  offered  here.  In- 
quiries should  be  directed  to  Social  Science 
Research  Council.  Fellowships  and  Grants, 
605  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10158. 

The  Institute  of  International  Eklucation 
offers  American  college  graduates  wproxi- 
mately  550  scholarstiips  for  study  in  50  for- 
eign countries,  about  300  of  which  are  pro- 
vided under  the  Fulbright  Program.  Over 
two  hundred  of  the  scholarships  are  fi- 
nanced by  vsoious  foreign  governments,  for- 
eign universities  and  private  donors.  In  most 
cases,  the  scholarships  provide  travel  ex- 
penses and  partial  or  complete  tuition  and 
maintenance  for  a  full  academic  year.  Stu- 
dents now  enrolled  in  colleges  or  universi- 
ties should  first  consult  with  their  campus 
Fulbright  Program  Advisers.  Deadline  is  Oc- 
tober 31,  1982.  Further  Information  and  ap- 
plication forms  are  available  from  the  Insti- 
tute of  International  Education,  Division  of 
Study  Abroad  Programs,  809  United  Nations 
Plaza,  New  York.  N.Y.  10017.  or  from  any  of 
the  Institute's  regional  offices  in  Chicago, 
Denver,  Atlanta,  Houston,  San  Francisco, 
and  Washington.  D.C. 

The  Knights  of  Columbus  Bishop  Charles 
P.  Oreco  Gradiutte  Fellowships,  established 
in  1973.  for  members,  their  wives,  sons  and 
daughters  and  for  the  widow  and  children 
of  a  deceased  member.  These  fellowships 
are  for  full-time  graduate  study  leading  to  a 


Master's  degree  in  a  program  designed  for 
the  preparation  of  classroom  teachers  of 
mentally  retarded  children.  The  fellowship 
is  granted  to  a  candidate  at  the  beginning  of 
his  program  of  study  and  offers  financial  as- 
sistance for  the  educational  costs  at  the 
graduate  school  up  to  a  maximum  of  $500  a 
semester.  The  grant  Is  renewable  each  suc- 
ceeding semester  of  the  program  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  four  semesters  upon  evidence  of 
satisfactory  performance  up  to  $2,000.  Ap- 
plication forms  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Committee  on  Fellowships,  Knights  of  Co- 
lumbus, P.O.  Drawer  1670,  New  Haven,  CT 
06507. 

The  National  Easter  Seal  Society  has 
available  the  following  scholarships  for  spe- 
cialised training  for  work  with  the  physical- 
ly handicapped:  Speech  Pathology  and 
Audlology— Oraduate  Level— co-sponsored 
with  Alpha  Chi  Omega  National  Women's 
Fraternity.  Contact  department  heads  at 
the  schools  offering  this  training.  Addition- 
al information  may  be  secured  from  the 
Scholarship  Coordinator,  National  Easter 
Seal  Society,  2023  Ogden  Avenue.  Chicago, 
IL  60612. 

National  Medical  Fellowships,  Inc.  pro- 
vides financial  assistance  to  Black,  mainland 
Puerto  Ricans.  Mexican  American  and 
American  Indian  students  who  are  citizens 
of  the  U.S..  for  first  or  second  year  study  in 
U.S.  medical  schools.  Application  and  infor- 
mation may  be  secured  by  writing  to  Room 
1820,  250  West  57th  Street,  New  York,  NY 
10019. 

The  National  WUdlife  Federation  annual- 
ly awards  a  limited  number  of  graduate  fel- 
lowships of  up  to  $4,000  for  study  at  an  ac- 
credited college  or  university  In  the  field  of 
natural  resources  conservation.  Research, 
which  is  carried  out  as  part  of  a  research 
program,  may  be  considered  within  this  fel- 
lowship program.  The  deadline  is  December 
31.  For  fiuther  information  write  to:  The 
Executive  Vice  President,  National  Wildlife 
Federation.  1412  Sixteenth  St..  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 


HUNTINO  IN  ALASKA'S  WILDS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  past  3  years,  we  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  observe  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  Alaska  National  Interest 
Lands  and  Conservation  Act.  While 
many  parts  of  the  act  are  working 
well,  there  are  some  changes  that 
would  improve  the  overall  intent  of 
the  act.  I  make  reference  to  the  lands 
available  for  sports  hunting.  A  unified 
Alaska  delegation  in  both  Houses  in 
addition  to  18  cosponsors  in  the 
Senate  seek  to  open  up  12  million 
acres  of  national  park  land  to  hunting 
and  trapping. 

Mr.  President,  a  number  of  highly 
respected  newspapers  throughout  the 
country  have  endorsed  the  proposal 
that  I  and  my  Alaskan  colleagues  have 
taken  to  open  up  these  lands  to  proper 
wildlife  management.  By  examining 
the  issue  and  mechanics  of  game  man- 
agement, it  is  clear  that  passage  of  our 
hunting  bill  will  benefit  sports  hunters 
and  conservation  programs  without 
harming  recreational  users  of  the 
land. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  an  editorial  on  this  matter 


from  the  San  Prandaco  Chronicle  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcoko. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRD,  as  follows: 

Hinrrnro  ni  Alaska's  Wni« 

Alaska's  congressional  delegation  is  push- 
ing for  enactment  of  legislation  that  will 
open  up  12  million  acres  in  the  rugged  re- 
moteness of  tills  spectacular  state's  national 
parks  to  hunting  and  trapping.  At  first  im- 
pression, this  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  in- 
vokes the  indrawn  breath  of  exasperation 
and  displeasure  that  is  standard  reaction  to 
any  increased  killing  of  wild  »nim«i«  Closer 
inspection,  however,  demonstrates  consider- 
able validity  to  the  Alaskans'  action. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  cliange 
would  affect  only  remote  areas  which  were 
traditionally  hunted  until  withdrawn  by  the 
Carter  administration  in  1978.  and  are  still 
being  hunted  by  natives  of  tills  wild  region 
for  subsistence  purposes.  The  Alaslu  lands 
act.  wtiich  became  law  in  1980,  established 
more  ttian  43  million  acres  of  new  national 
paries  and  monuments,  24  million  of  which 
were  closed  to  sport  hunting.  Hunting  Is  not 
permitted  in  national  parks,  but  Is  allowed 
in  park  preserves.  The  legislation  intro- 
duced by  Senators  Ted  Stevens  and  Frank 
Murkowsid  and  Representative  Don  Young 
would  change  the  designation  of  the  acreage 
in  question  to  allow  hunting. 

MurkowslU,  a  vigorous,  articulate  senator 
with  clear  devotion  to  the  special  qualities 
that  his  state  tias  in  abundance,  emphasizes 
that  the  measure  will  allow  Alaska  to 
manage  the  wildlife  resources  there  "for  the 
benefit  of  the  species  and  use  by  Alaslca's 
himters."  How  does  it  benefit  a  species  to 
allow  it  to  become  possible  prey  to  the  hun- 
ter's rifle  and  the  trapper's  snare? 

Weil,  pro-hunting  groups  maintain  that 
himters  are  active  and  dependable  conserva- 
tionists who  practice  their  sport  in  compli- 
ance with  state  regulations  and  do  not 
impair  the  wildlife  resource.  They  are  not 
like  those  dreadful  Ivory  pirates  who  kUl 
elephants  in  Africa  for  outlaw  profits.  The 
International  Association  of  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Agencies,  which  is  an  association  of 
state  government  wOdlife  agencies,  main- 
tains that  hunting  is  "an  absolute  necessity 
for  the  proper  management  and  well-l>eing 
of  many  wildlife  populations." 

Sportsmen's  license  fees  and  excise  taxes 
on  sporting  equipment  provide  the  financial 
base  for  conservation  programs,  habitat  ac- 
quisition, research  and  other  wildlife  pro- 
grams throughout  the  United  States— to  the 
tune  of  $500  million  a  year. 

What  this  legislation  does  is  to  preserve 
hunting  patterns  that  have  been  traditional 
in  Alaslia.  As  Congressman  Young  put  it: 
"We  are  doing  nothing  new  here,  only 
trying  to  put  back  in  the  rights  of  people  to 
hunt  where  they  have  always." 

In  a  state  like  Alaska,  where  it  takes  an 
accomplished  and  dedicated  outdoorsman  to 
get  out  to  the  hunting  grounds,  that  can 
hardly  be  a  great  transgression.  And  l>e- 
cause  the  hunting  season  does  not  begin 
untU  the  fall,  there  will  be  little  conflict  be- 
tween hunters  and  other  recreational  users 
like  backpackers  who  tend  to  visit  the  areas 
in  the  summer. 

This  legislation  will  affect  only  35  percent 
of  the  current  national  parklands  in  Alaska. 
The  remaining  20  million  acres  will  be 
closed  to  sport  hunting.  So  this  Is  no  carte 
blanche  for  men  and  women  with  guns  and 
traps.  There  will  still  be  an  outright  ban  in 


many  sections  of  the  state.  And  an  in^wr- 
tant  way  of  life  that  supports  realistic  con- 
servation In  this  state  wlU  be  preserved. 
That  would  seem  solid  reason  to  look  on 
what  the  Alaskan  delegation  is  doing  with  a 
sympathetic  eye. 


SULPHUR  ROCK.  ARK..  HON- 
ORED BY  U.S.  POSTAL  SERVICE 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  recent- 
ly, the  Postal  Service  announced  it 
would  be  Issuing  on  October  1  a  block 
of  four  stamps  honoring  the  150th  an- 
niversary of  the  streetcar  in  America. 
One  of  these  stamps  will  feature  the 
Bobtail,  the  last  horse-drawn  streetcar 
in  America,  located  in  Sulphur  Rock. 
Ark.  The  Bobtail  was  in  operation 
from  1889  to  1926  when  it  was  re- 
placed by  the  automobile. 

Sulphur  Rock's  post  office  was  es- 
tablished in  1834.  When  the  streetcar 
Une  opened,  it  connected  the  town's 
business  section  with  the  railroad 
depot,  1  mile  away. 

The  honor  of  this  postage  stamp  is  a 
great  tribute  to  the  people  and  history 
of  Sulphur  Rock  and  Independence 
County  and  also  the  pioneering  efforts 
of  the  line's  owner  and  operator.  John 
C.  Huddleston. 

It  is  also  well-deserved  recognition  of 
the  enterprising  spirit  of  smalltown 
Arkansas  and  smalltown  America.  I 
commend  the  Postal  Service  on  this 
selection. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER, 
there   further  morning  business? 
not.  morning  business  is  closed. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION— NOMINA- 
TION OF  KENNETH  L  ADEL- 
MAN,  TO  BE  DIRECTOR  OF 
THE  TJS.  ARIAS  CONTROL  AND 
DISARMAMENT  AGENCY 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  hour  of  11  a.m. 
having  arrived,  the  Senate  will  now 
resume  consideration  of  the  nomina- 
tion of  Kenneth  L.  Adelman.  of  Vir- 
ginisi.  to  be  Director  of  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency. 

The  Senate  resiunes  consideration  of 
the  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington State  has  only  1  minute.  I  yield 
to  him  and  let  him  go  ahead. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  President,  like  my  colleagues.  I 
have  been  following  the  discussion  of 
Ambassador  Kenneth  Adelman's  nom- 
ination to  be  Director  of  the  Arms 
Control  Agency.  What  strikes  me  is 
what  struck  the  editorial  writer  in  the 
Washington  Post— the  controversy  has 


focused  not  on  the  nominee's  views 
and  competence  but  on  largely  ephem- 
eral side  issues. 

To  my  satisfaction  the  record  con- 
firms that  Ambassador  Adelman 
played  it  straight  with  the  Senate  in 
testifying  that  he  did  not  intend  to 
deal  with  particular  personnel  matters 
at  ACDA  before  he  was  confirmed, 
and  that  he  planned  no  ideological 
piurge. 

What  is  Ambassador  Adelman's  view 
of  national  security  and  arms  control? 
I  find  it  basically  sensible,  as  evi- 
denced in  his  writings  over  the  years 
and  in  his  management  of  arms  con- 
trol affairs  for  the  U.S.  delegation  as 
Ambassador  at  the  United  Nations. 

Briefly,  he  believes  in  an  adequately 
strong  national  defense.  He  favors 
mutual  arms  reductions  which  pro- 
mote security.  He  believes  the  United 
States  should  not  agree  to  treaties 
unless  the  terms  enhance  security.  He 
recognizes  that  soimd.  verifiable  arms 
control  agreements  are  difficult  to 
achieve  in  the  face  of  ever-advancing 
military  technology  and  Soviet  disin- 
formation and  intransigence.  He 
favors  vigorous  efforts  to  get  on  with 
the  task  and  make  the  most  of  oppor- 
tunities to  achieve  real  arms  reduc- 
tions. 

I  am  sympathetic  with  President 
Reagan's  desire  to  have  as  Director  of 
the  Arms  Control  Agency  an  official 
whom  he  believes  fit  for  the  post  and 
in  whom  he  has  confidence.  I  have 
long  maintained  that  a  President 
should  be  entitled  to  his  choice  of  the 
top  officials  in  his  administration, 
imless  there  was  convincing  evidence 
of  hopeless  naivet6,  incompetence  or 
malfeasance.  I  find  no  such  evidence 
in  the  case  of  Kenneth  Adelman. 

President  Reagan  has  expressed  un- 
wavering support  for  his  nominee.  Sec- 
retary of  State  Shultz  is  giving  liim 
staunch  backing.  I  see  no  reason  not 
to  vote  in  his  favor. 

I  yield  the  floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  in  support  of  the  nomina- 
tion of  Kenneth  Adelman  to  be  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disar- 
mament Agency,  known  as  ACDA. 

Ambassador  Adelman  has  an  exten- 
sive bacltground  in  foreign  and  defense 
policy,  including  arms  control  and  dis- 
armament issues.  For  the  past  2  years, 
he  has  served  as  U.S.  Representative 
to  the  United  Nations.  While  serving 
in  that  position.  Ambassador  Adelman 
has  participated  in  several  National 
Security  Council  decisions  sessions  on 
aims  control.  From  1976  to  1977,  Mr. 
Adelman  served  as  Assistant  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  He  has  also 
served  at  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  and  in  the  Department 
of  Commerce. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Ambassador 
Adelman  has  the  qualifications  and 


experience  to  fill  the  position  of  Direc- 
tor of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency.  The  real  question  we  are 
addressing  today  is  the  prerogative  of 
the  President  to  select  individuals  who 
share  his  ideals  and  approaches  to  for- 
eign affairs  if  he  is  to  conduct  a  sound 
and  coherent  arms  control  policy. 

President  Reagan  is  entitled  to  have 
as  his  Director  of  the  Arms  Control 
Agency  someone  who  reflects  his  views 
and  shares  his  serious  commitment  to 
world  peace.  This  is  essential,  since 
the  United  States  faces  a  critical 
period  in  its  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  If  we  are  to  be  successful  in  ne- 
gotiating balanced,  equitable,  and  veri- 
fiable arms  control  agreements,  the 
Director  of  ACDA  must  approach  the 
negotiations  with  realianii,  common- 
sense,  courage,  and  toughness  tem- 
pered with  wise  flexibility.  Without 
these  qualities,  we  cannot  hope  to  be 
successful  in  achieving  arms  control 
agreements  that  will  lead  to  a  more 
secure,  peaceful  world  which  we  all 
seek. 

Mr.  President,  Kenneth  Adelman 
possesses  these  essential  qualities.  He 
is  the  President's  choice  for  this  im- 
portant post,  and  it  is  imperative  that 
the  President  have  a  close  working  re- 
lationship with  the  Director  of  this 
crucial  agency.  I  am  confident  that  he 
will  serve  the  country  well,  and  I  hope 
that  my  colleagues  wiU  go  on  record  in 
favor  of  his  nomination. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
thank  both  my  colleagues,  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  and 
Senator  Jacksoh,  for  their  incisive  and 
helpful  comments. 

I  think  they  have  thought  through 
this  nomination  in  a  bipartisan  fash- 
ion and  the  conclusions  they  have 
reached  are  absolutely  sound. 

Voting  down  the  Adelman  nomina- 
tion would  be  a  setback  for  arms  con- 
trol. It  would  undercut  the  commit- 
ments that  we  now  have  from  the  ad- 
ministration as  to  the  kind  of  progress 
on  arms  control  they  wiU  work  for 
with  the  advice  and  counsel  of  Ambas- 
sador Adelman. 

I  thank  both  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues  very  much  indeed. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  thank  the  able  Senator  from 
Illinois  for  his  kind  remarks  and  also 
commend  him  for  the  outstanding 
leadership  he  has  provided  on  this 
nomination  which  is  so  vital  to  this 
Nation. 

There  is  nothing  more  important 
than  proper  arms  control.  Mr.  Adel- 
man is  qualified.  There  should  be  no 
question  about  the  Senate  confirming 
liim.  The  President  wants  him.  He  Is 
qualified  to  fill  the  Job.  So  why  should 
he  not  be  confirmed? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  for  his 
kind  comments. 
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liCr.  PELXk  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  acting  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Lkvih). 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  intend 
to  vote  against  the  confirmation  of 
Mr.  Adelman  as  head  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency.  I 
will  cast  this  vote  with  some  regret, 
since  Mr.  Adelman  is  a  bright,  articu- 
late, and  seemingly  capable  man.  But 
these  qualities  seem  to  evaporate 
when  it  comes  to  the  subject  of  arms 
control. 

Although  he  has  been  an  outspoken 
critic  of  SALT  n.  when  he  was  ques- 
tioned about  its  terms  in  a  hearing 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  he  displayed  an  amazing 
ignorance  and.  Indeed,  disinterest. 
Asked  if  the  Soviets  are  cheating  on 
SALT  II,  he  said  he  had  not  looked 
into  it  and  was  not  knowledgeable 
about  it.  Asked  if  he  knows  what  con- 
stitutes cheating,  he  said  no.  not 
really.  Asked  whether  MX  in  Dense 
Pack  would  violate  SALT  n,  he  did 
not  know.  Could  nuclear  war  be  limit- 
ed? Could  societies  survive?  He  had  no 
thoughts,  no  strong  opinions  in  that 
area. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  the 
person  selected  to  head  this  agency, 
the  focal  point  for  our  Government's 
arms  control  policies  and  initiatives. 
should  have  thought  about  these  sub- 
jects and  luiow  what  his  beliefs  are.  He 
should  not  need  to  wait  and  be  told  by 
others  what  his  beliefs  are  based  on 
the  party  line  or  the  corporate 
wisdom. 

Because  of  his  diffidence  and  disin- 
terest on  these  subjects,  which  are 
crucial  to  the  post  for  which  he  was 
nomimated,  I  have  decided  not  to  vote 
for  his  confirmation. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  my  friend 
from  Rhode  Island,  and  I  yield  the 
floor.  

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  with  the  time 
to  be  charged  equaUy  to  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  acting  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  I'ELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimoiis  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
what  time  he  may  need  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (B4r.  Liahy). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  LEAHT.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
thank  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pell). 

Mr.  President,  for  any  Senator  to 
oppose  the  President's  choice  to  head 
an  executive  branch  agency  is  diffi- 
cult. The  Senate  rarely  does  so,  and 
then  only  when  the  candidate  patently 
lacks  the  minimum  qualifications  to 
carry  out  the  responsibilities  of  the 
position.  My  predecessor  in  this  seat,  a 
man  who  was  elected  to  the  U.S. 
Senate  the  year  I  was  bom  and  who 
served  here  until  I  had  the  honor  of 
succeeding  him  in  the  Senate,  took  as 
his  position  during  those  34  years  that 
he  would  automatically  vote  for  any 
appointment  made  by  a  President;  he 
would  do  so  because  a  President 
should  have  his  choice  in  picldng 
whom  he  wants. 

I  have  a  great  deal  of  respect  for  my 
predecessor  in  office,  Mr.  President.  I 
have  even  greater  respect  for  the  Con- 
stitution, which  speaks  of  the  ability— 
and  not  only  the  ability,  but  the  re- 
sponsibility—of Members  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  to  advise  and  consent.  Of  the 
responsibilities  as  a  Senator  that  I 
have.  I  take  that  one,  certainly,  among 
the  most  seriously. 

Even  according  Mr.  Adelman  every 
benefit  of  the  doubt.  I  have  concluded 
that  he  does  not  possess  the  necessary 
experience  and  capabilities  in  strategic 
issues  to  make  him  an  effective 
spokesman  for  arms  control  in  the  cur- 
rent administration.  I  reached  this 
conclusion  after  carefully  studying  the 
hearings  which  led  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  to  report  his  nomina- 
tion to  the  Senate  unfavorably  and  to 
recommend  that  he  not  be  confirmed. 
I  was  particularly  influenced  by  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee's  thor- 
ough review  of  Mr.  Adelman's  experi- 
ence and  writings  concerning  arms 
control.  Of  his  less  than  10  years'  Gov- 
ernment service,  only  3  had  anything 
to  do  with  national  security  matters 
and  none  with  the  central  issues  of 
strategic  arms  control  policy  or  negoti- 
ations. Contrasting  this  lack  of  experi- 
ence with  the  lengthy  and  distin- 
guished careers  in  national  security  af- 
fairs of  every  former  holder  of  the 
office  for  which  Mr.  Adelman  has 
been  nominated,  I  am  compelled  to 
agree  with  the  statement  in  the  report 
that  "The  majority  of  the  committee 
found  Mr.  Adelman  to  be  imqualif led 
to  be  Director  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency." 

Mr.  President,  rejection  of  any  Presi- 
dential nominee  by  the  Senate  is  a 
very  strong,  very  grave  action.  It  is  one 
which  I  would  not  advocate  without 
giving  the  person  concerned  a  fair 
chance  to  respond.  Therefore.  I  met 


with  Mr.  Adelman  privately  to  afford 
him  an  opportimity  to  rebut  the  criti- 
cisms against  him  and  to  hear  his  side 
of  the  issue.  He  struck  me  as  an  intelli- 
gent, articulate,  and  able  individual. 
Contrary  to  some.  I  found  no  reason 
to  question  his  integrity  or  commit- 
ment to  pursuing  the  President's  arms 
control  goals. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  my  concerns 
about  Mr.  Adelman  do  not  stem  from 
doubts  about  his  character.  However, 
with  the  best  of  will.  I  could  not 
accept  that  he  had  the  requisite  back- 
ground. statiu%  and  qualifications  to 
enable  him.  in  the  words  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Act  of  1961, 
to  serve  as  the  principal  adviser  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  National  Secu- 
rity Council,  and  the  President  on 
arms  control  and  disarmament  mat- 
ters. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  vote  against 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Adelman  to  be 
Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency.  Should  his  candi- 
dacy be  rejected  by  the  Senate.  I  urge 
President  Reagan  to  submit  the  name 
of  a  new  and  highly  qualified  candi- 
date as  soon  as  possible.  Nuclear  weap- 
ons technology  is  moving  fast,  much 
faster  than  our  efforts  to  control  it. 
We  must  not  waste  any  more  time  on 
personalities  and  peripheral  matters. 
We  must  get  on  with  the  urgent  task 
of  negotiating  a  verifiable  agreement 
to  control  and  reduce  the  nuclear 
danger  to  human  civilization. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Ver- 
mont for  his  succinct  and  excellent 
statement,  one  which  makes  it  clear 
that  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
labored  hard  on  this  nomination. 
What  has  perhaps  been  lost  sight  of  in 
the  succeeding  hours  of  debate  is  the 
fact  that  the  majority  of  the  commit- 
tee have  recommended  against  this 
nomination  and  that,  for  almost  60 
years,  no  such  rejection  has  been  re- 
ported out  by  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  I  think  these  points 
should  be  kept  in  mind. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  what  time  he 
may  need  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska 

(Mr.  MURKOWSKI). 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  for  the  op- 
portunity, Mr.  President,  to  speak 
today  on  a  matter  I  do  not  take  light- 
ly, as  the  Senate  continues  consider- 
ation of  the  nomination  of  Kenneth 
Adelman  to  be  Director  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency.  I 
want  to  take  this  opportimity  to  clari- 
fy a  few  points. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  Senate  contin- 
ues consideration  of  Kenneth  Adel- 
man to  be  Director  of  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency,  I  would 


like  to  take  a  moment  to  try  to  clarify 
a  few  points. 

Mr.  President,  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration has  nominated  the  person  it 
views  as  its  best  choice  for  the  Direc- 
tor of  ACDA.  That  nomination  seems 
to  have  become  mired  in  a  manufac- 
tured and  artificial  controversy  over 
Mr.  Adelman's  credibility,  experience, 
and  capabilities. 

The  real  issue,  according  to  those 
who  oppose  lAi.  Adelman's  nomliui- 
tion.  is  the  administration's  negotiat- 
ing position  in  Geneva  on  arms  control 
and  disarmament.  But  instead,  all  we 
have  witnessed  is  what  has  become  an 
almost  routine  subjection  of  nominees 
such  as  Bdr.  Adelman.  to  lengthy, 
often  unfair  investigations  by  the 
Senate,  motivated  almost  solely  by 
partisan,  political  considerations. 
Future  candidates  for  important  Gov- 
ernment positions  may  be  very  reluc- 
tant to  undergo  such  endurance  tests. 
The  eventual  consequence  of  this  re- 
luctance can  only  limit  our  choices 
and  certainly  cannot  be  beneficial  to 
the  operation  of  our  constitutional 
government. 

It  is  clearly  necessary  to  investigate 
the  background,  opinions,  and  past 
performance  of  all  nominees  to  impor- 
tant Government  posts.  However.  I 
must  object  when  an  otherwise  quali- 
fied nominee  becomes  a  symbolic 
pvmching  bag  for  those  who  are  deter- 
mined to  use  the  nomination  as  a 
means  of  raising  extraneous  issues. 
Under  such  conditions,  the  tangential 
issues  as  well  as  the  nomination 
become  confused  and  national  debate 
is  thwarted. 

I  attended  almost  all  of  the  Adelman 
nomination  hearings.  I  personally 
questioned  Mr.  Adelman  on  his  com- 
mitment to  a  real  reduction  in  the 
level  of  military  arms  in  the  world.  I 
was  satisfied  with  the  sincerity  of  his 
assertion  that  he  would  work  toward 
the  goal  of  international  arms  control, 
and  that  his  "overriding  objective 
would  be  to  serve  as  an  advocate  of 
arms  contol  to  the  President." 

Much  of  the  controversy  surround- 
ing this  nomination  has  focused  on 
the  so-called  Rowny  memo.  Such  a 
memo  probably  would  have  been  best 
left  unwritten  but  it  should  at  least 
have  been  better  protected,  consider- 
ing the  sensitivity  of  United  States/ 
Soviet  arms  control  negotiations.  The 
importance  and  relevance  of  the 
Rowny  memo  to  Mr.  Adelman's  nomi- 
nation has  been  blown  far  out  of  pro- 
portion. Some  Members  of  Congress 
and  the  press  have  contended  that 
Adelman's  receipt  of  the  Rowny  memo 
contradicted  his  January  statement 
before  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee that  he  had  "not  addressed  the 
personnel  situation  at  all." 

On  close  examination  of  the  evi- 
dence, it  appears  to  this  Senator  that 
Mr.  Adelman's  remarks  have  been 
taken  out  of  context  and  inaccurately 


interpreted.  As  Mr.  Adelman  stated  in 
a  letter  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, he  merely  received  Ambassa- 
dor Rowny's  personnel  suggestions 
and  passed  them  on  to  the  individual 
whom  Adelman  had  designated  to  col- 
lect such  apparently  unsolicited  rec- 
ommendations. 

Mr.  Adelman  stated  to  the  commit- 
tee in  his  memorandum  of  explanation 
that  "immediately  after  my  nomina- 
tion, I  made  it  a  firm  policy  not  to 
make  personnel  decisions  in  advance 
of  confirmation  and  have  adhered  to 
that  policy  •  •  '.  I  did  establish  a  pro- 
cedure, however,  for  handling  sugges- 
tions others  would  have  on  personnel 
matters  •  •  '.  I  wished  to  keep  and  to 
record  those  suggestions  without 
m dicing  any  evaluations  and  without 
becoming  involved  beyond  what  was 
realistically  imavoidable."  He  asserted 
that  "no  action  whatsoever  has  been 
taken  on  any  recommendations  from 
any  source." 

Mr.  Adelman  has  been  unfairly  criti- 
cized by  those  opposed  to  his  nomina- 
tion. His  opponents  have  misinterpret- 
ed his  words  without  ever  giving  him 
the  chance  to  fully  explain  his  state- 
ments about  personnel  actions,  in  light 
of  the  Rowny  memo.  Worse  still,  this 
manufactured  controversy  has  danger- 
ously marred  the  reputation  and  the 
credibility  of  this  country's  negotiat- 
ing team  in  (3eneva. 

As  an  Alaskan,  I  am  just  as  con- 
cerned as  other  Americans  about  the 
spiraling  arms  race  between  the 
United  States  and  Alaska's  close 
neighbor,  the  U.S.S.R.  Were  a  Soviet 
ICBM  to  be  fired  at  Anchorage  from 
Siberia,  over  half  of  the  population  of 
the  State  would  probably  be  killed  or 
injured.  The  proximity  of  Alaska  to 
the  Soviet  Union  would  allow  for  little 
advance  warning  of  such  a  limited 
attack  on  American  soil.  Many  Alas- 
kans are  justly  concerned  about  the 
danger  inherent  in  the  placement  of 
the  Soviets  newly  deployed  SS-20's. 
We  have  heard  Soviets  complain  that 
the  Pershing  II  missUes  to  be  deployed 
in  West  Germany  wiU  give  Moscow  a 
mere  7-minute  warning  time.  What  we 
do  not  hear  about  their  recently  de- 
ployed Asia-based  SS-20  is  that  it  can 
reach  Alaska  in  about  20  minutes. 
Alaskans  have  as  great  a  stake  in  Mr. 
Adelman's  nomination  as  do  citizens  of 
other  States. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  carefully  fol- 
lowed the  pace  of  arms  control  negoti- 
ations in  (jeneva.  The  United  States 
has  made  several  arms  control  propos- 
als to  the  Soviets,  while  they  have 
only  offered  one.  It  was  the  Soviets 
and  not  NATO  who  first  deployed  a 
new.  highly  mobile  missile  in  Europe. 

Arms  control  is  a  two-way  street 
that  must  be  marked  by  mutual  con- 
cessions and  careful,  calm  negotia- 
tions. Righteousness  and  rhetoric  do 
not  belong  in  the  langiiage  of  discus- 


sions which  may  affect  the  survival  of 
billions  of  human  beings. 

An  Increasing  number  of  American 
analysts  argue  that  no  progress  will 
occur  in  Geneva  imtil  NATO  actually 
begins  to  deploy  the  Pershing  H  and 
cruise  missiles.  Many  of  these  analysts 
contend  that  the  Soviets  are  not  truly 
interested  in  obtaining  an  arms  con- 
trol agreement,  and  that  they  believe 
the    antinuclear    demonstrations    in 
Western  Europe  will  do  more  damage 
to  the  NATO  alliance  than  any  threat 
of  a  negotiation  breakdown.  If  true, 
this  assertion  is  extremely  disturbing, 
since   it  means   that  no   meaningful 
progress  may  ever  be  made  in  Geneva. 
At  any  rate,  the  difficulty  of  reach- 
ing agreement  with  the  Soviets  will  be 
compounded  in  1984  by  the  distrac- 
tions and  distortions  of  election  year 
politics.    The    controversy    over    the 
Adelman  nomination  this  year  may  be 
an  indicator  of  what  could  happen  to 
the  arms  control  debate  during  the 
heated  exchanges  inevitable  in  an  elec- 
tion campaign.  The  next  2  years  are 
likely  to  see  growing  pressure  on  both 
Democratic    and    Republican    candi- 
dates to  take  ill-advised  stances  on 
arms  control  policy  in  an  escalating 
battle  for  popular  support.  Although  I 
remain  a  strong  advocate  of  real  re- 
ductions in  nuclear  weaponry.  I  do  not 
think  this  is  the  kind  of  atmosphere  in 
which  the  U.S.  negotiating  team  in 
Geneva  can  most  effectively  deal  with 
the  Soviets. 

The  administration,  and  in  particu- 
lar Mr.  Adelman.  must  do  all  in  their 
power  to  reach  an  agreement  with  the 
U.S.S.R.  this  year,  or  by  early  1984  at 
the  latest.  It  is  possible  that  this 
would  require  granting  more  authority 
and  flexibility  to  Ambassador  Nitze  in 
Geneva. 

Finally,  I  Join  with  many  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  in  asking  that 
this  body  give  the  President  the 
wherewithal  to  carry  out  his  arms  con- 
trol policies. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
is  empowered  to  make  foreign  and  se- 
curity policy.  He  deserves  to  have  the 
advisers  and  the  officers  he  trusts  to 
carry  out  these  policies.  Mr.  Reagan 
has  made  it  abundantly  clear  that  he 
wants  Ambassador  Adelman  for  this 
important  post. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  let  me 
reassert  my  support  for  Mr.  Adelman's 
nomination  and  for  the  diligent  effort 
I  expect  from  him  toward  achieving  a 
fair  arms  control  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union  as  soon  as  possible.  This 
is  Mr.  Adelman's  duty  and  responsibil- 
ity to  his  country.  I  call  upon  my  col- 
leagues to  give  him  the  chance  to  ful- 
fill this  duty. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  the  time  to 
be  equally  divided. 
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The  PRiSIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
clerk  wiU  caU  the  roU. 

The  acting  awtlBtant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

ytt.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
express  my  deep  appreciation  to  my 
distinguished  colleague.  Senator  Mim- 
KOWSKi.  I  will  read  carefully  his  re- 
marks on  the  nomination.  I  am  sorry 
that  I  could  not  be  on  the  floor  to 
hear  him.  but  I  know  he  has  thought 
this  matter  through  very  carefully  and 
has  come  to  a  sound  conclusion.  His 
colleagues.  I  know,  will  value  his  Judg- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  the 
suggestion  that  a  motion  may  be  made 
to  recommit  the  nomination  of  Ken- 
neth Adelman  to  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  I  feel  this  would  be 
an  abuse  of  the  Senate  committee 
system.  What  in  heavens  name  would 
we  accomplish  by  that?  We  have  al- 
ready had  3  full  days  of  exhaustive 
hearings  on  the  nomination.  That  is  a 
far  greater  examination  than  we  have 
had  for  himdreds  of  other  nomina- 
tions this  year. 

The  committee  has  fUed  a  detailed 
report:  both  minority  and  majority 
opinions  have  been  rendered:  and  the 
committee  has  made  a  recommenda- 
tion to  the  Senate.  The  Constitution 
provides  the  Senate  as  a  body  has  the 
authority  to  advise  and  consent  to 
nominations,  not  one  individual  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate.  The  committee's 
Job  is  ended.  I  hope  that  if  a  motion  to 
recommit  is  made,  that  the  Senators 
_who  believe  in  the  Senate  and  the 
committee  system  will  recognize  that 
there  is  no  legitimate  purpose  to  be 
served  by  returning  the  nomination  to 
the  committee. 

I,  therefore,  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues, however  they  may  feel  about 
the  nomination,  will  support  an  up-or- 
down  vote  on  the  nomination  because 
the  committee  can  go  no  further  than 
it  already  has  on  this  matter. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wlU  call  the  roU. 

The  acting  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roU. 

ULr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  read  into  the  Record  an  extract 
from  an  article  in  the  latest  issue  of 
Time  magazine,  dated  April  18,  1983.  I 
think  it  capsulizes  the  problem  of  the 
Adelman  nomination  pretty  well.  The 
magazine  article  points  out: 


If  confirmed.  Kenneth  Adelman,  the 
Deputy  U.S.  Representative  to  the  United 
Nations,  will  be  the  least  qualified  director 
in  the  21 -year  history  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency.  He  is  a  political 
scientist  whose  main  prior  experience  was 
an  an  aide  to  then  Defense  Secretary 
Donald  Rumsfeld,  and  as  a  strategic  analyst 
at  SRI  International,  a  private  think  tank. 

I  thought  this  extract  from  this  arti- 
cle, which  I  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues, in  Time  magazine  might  be  of 
interest. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
ofaquonun.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  acting  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  appar- 
ently, there  is  no  other  speaker  seek- 
ing recognition  at  this  moment,  to  talk 
on  the  Adelman  nomination.  We  go 
into  recess  at  12  noon,  anyway.  So  I 
suggest  we  do  that  now. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  agree  with  the  majority 
leader.      

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  manager 
on  the  minority  side.- 

RBCKSS  mrm.  2  p.m. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  stand  in  recess  until  2  p.m. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  11:59  a.m.,  recessed  until  2 
pan.:  whereupon,  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled when  called  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  (Mr.  Mattiwgly). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
seeks  recognition? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  lAi.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  wish  me 
to  yield  for  a  moment  to  him?  I  am 
prepared  to  make  my  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
controls  time? 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
is  the  next  scheduled  speaker.  I  am 
sure  we  can  work  somethhig  out. 

B4r.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
appreciate  the  courtesy.  I  thought  we 
were  in  a  dead  place  in  the  session, 
and  I  was  just  going  to  take  advantage 
of  that  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mi.  President,  I  oppose  the  nomina- 
tion of  Kenneth  Adelman  to  be  Direc- 
tor of  the  Anns  Control  and  Disarma- 


ment Agency.  Senate  confirmation  of 
this  nominee  will  only  fiirther  tarnish 
the  already  diminished  credibility  of 
U.S.  arms  control  policies  at  this  criti- 
cal stage  in  the  escalating  nuclear 
arms  race. 

The  Reagan  administration  had  a 
unique  opportunity  to  fill  the  current 
vacancy  with  a  person  who  possesses 
the  highest  qualifications  for  this  de- 
manding position.  Instead  of  attempt- 
ing to  foist  this  unqualified  nomina- 
tion on  the  Senate,  the  President 
should  withdraw  it,  and  select  a  Direc- 
tor with  a  convincing  background  in 
arms  control  and  national  security 
who  would  have  the  confidence  of  the 
Senate,  the  American  people,  and  our 
allies  around  the  world. 

This  Nation  prides  itself  on  a  distin- 
guished bipartisan  tradition  in  arms 
control.  In  the  President's  own  party 
there  are  a  number  of  able  individuals 
who  would  make  outstanding  nomi- 
nees as  Director,  such  as  Brent  Scow- 
croft.  Donald  Riunsfeld,  William 
Hyland.  and  Elliot  Richardson.  It 
makes  no  sense  for  the  President  to 
insist  on  his  present  dubious  selection 
for  the  sake  of  a  short-term  partisan 
advantage  that  only  enhances  the 
long-term  doubts  about  the  adminis- 
tration's sincerity  on  arms  control. 
The  Senate  will  be  doing  the  President 
a  favor  by  rejecting  Mr.  Adelman's 
nomination  and  clearing  the  way  for  a 
credible  Director. 

Advice  and  consent  on  Presidential 
nominations  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  all  the  responsibilities  con- 
ferred on  the  Senate  by  Constitution. 
The  Arms  Control  Disarmament  Act 
specifies  that  the  Director  of  ACDA 
will  serve  as  the  principal  adviser  to 
the  P>resident,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  the  National  Security  Adviser  on 
matters  relating  to  arms  control  and 
disarmament.  According  to  the  stat- 
ute, the  ACDA  Director  also  has  the 
duty  to  keep  Congress  fully  advised  on 
arms  control  issues.  Based  on  his  testi- 
mony and  other  evidence  that  has 
become  public,  I  do  not  believe  that 
Mr.  Adelman  is  qualified  to  serve  or 
willing  to  work  with  Congress. 

The  lack  of  progress  in  nuclear  arms 
control  in  the  Reagan  administration 
and  the  continuing  disarray  in  ACDA 
are  among  the  primary  sources  of  deep 
concern  in  this  country  and  among  our 
allies  about  the  direction  of  the  ad- 
ministration's policy  on  nuclear  arms 
control.  In  virtually  aU  its  actions,  the 
administration  gives  the  impression 
that  it  is  more  interested  in  nuining  a 
nuclear  arms  race  with  the  Soviet 
Union  than  in  achieving  meaningful 
arms  control. 

When  Eugene  Rostow  and  his  senior 
staff  were  dismissed  earlier  this  year, 
ACDA  was  in  crisis— the  Agency's 
budget  was  being  cut,  senior  staff  posi- 
tions went  unfilled,  morale  at  the 
Agency  fell  to  an  all-time  low.  and 


belief  in  America's  commitment  to 
arms  control  reached  its  lowest  point 
in  the  postwar  era. 

By  insisting  on  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Adelman.  President  Reagan  has 
not  only  failed  to  end  the  disarray— he 
has  actually  reinforced  the  impression 
of  cavalier  disregard  for  the  Agency 
and  its  mandate. 

Mr.  Adelman  is  a  man  of  limited  ac- 
complishments, and  arms  control  is 
not  among  them;  even  worse,  his  com- 
mitment to  arms  control  is  neither 
Jeep  nor  convincing.  In  fact,  to  the 
extent  Mr.  Adelman  has  any  record  at 
all  in  this  complex  field,  it  is  one  of  re- 
lentless ideological  opposition  to  re- 
sponsible arms  control,  and  equally  re- 
lentless advocacy  of  America's  nuclear 
buildup.  Mr.  Adelman  opposed  the 
SALT  n  accords.  He  has  been  widely 
quoted  for  his  view  that  the  entire 
SALT  process  belongs  "on  the  dung- 
heap  of  history."  In  December  1982, 
he  was  the  only  delegate  to  the  United 
Nations  who  voted  against  a  compre- 
hensive ban  on  nuclear  weapons  tests. 
Yet  such  a  test  ban  has  been  a  biparti- 
san goal  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  since 
the  1950's,  sought  by  every  President 
from  Eisenhower  to  Carter. 

Mr.  Adelman's  testimony  before  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  gave  no 
comfort  to  those  distressed  about  the 
administration's  arms  control  policy 
and  the  continuing  escalation  of  the 
nuclear  arms  race. 

On  an  alarming  range  of  fundamen- 
tal issues  in  this  area.  Blr.  Adelman,  by 
his  own  admission,  lacks  depth  and 
knowledge.  He  had  no  opinion,  for  ex- 
ample, on  whether  there  can  be  any 
such  thing  as  a  limited  nuclear  war. 

His  demonstrable  inexperience 
makes  him  singularly  unsuited  to  be 
the  chief  arms  control  advocate  in  an 
administration  dominated  by  hardline 
opponents  of  arms  control.  The  Presi- 
dent might  as  well  have  named  James 
Watt  to  be  Director  of  ACDA. 

Mr.  Adelman's  extraordinary  lack  of 
qualifications  is  enough  by  itself  to 
warrant  his  rejection  by  the  Senate. 
But  there  is  another  pressing  reason 
to  defeat  this  nomination— Mr.  Adel- 
man's lack  of  candor  before  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  on  the  issue 
of  ACDA  personnel.  Before  the  issue 
of  the  purge  surfaced,  Mr.  Adelman  in- 
formed the  committee  that  he  had 
neither  addressed  nor  discussed  staff 
changes  relating  to  the  Agency. 

But  that  claim  is  contradicted  by  the 
evidence  that  later  came  to  light.  An 
internal  memo  signed  by  Mr.  Adelman 
himself  indicates  that  he  had  in  fact 
discussed  such  changes  with  Secretary 
of  State  Shultz,  Deputy  Secretary 
Kenneth  Dam,  and  congressional 
staff.  He  also  personally  received  and 
passed  along  the  so-called  Rowny 
memo,  which  castigates  high-level  offi- 
cials of  the  START  delegation  and  the 
ACDA  staff,  and  seeks  to  exclude 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 


of  Represoitatives  from  acting  as  ob- 
servors  of  the  Geneva  negotiations. 

In  preparing  his  own  memo  and  in 
transmitting  the  Rowny  memo.  Mr. 
Adelman  did  indeed  address  the  per- 
sonnel issue.  He  commented  on  the 
Hming  of  changes  and  the  types  of 
people  appropriate  for  new  appoint- 
ments. He  asked  that  a  paduge  of 
hiring  recommendations  be  prepared. 
Clearly,  Mr.  Adelman  was  less  than 
candid  wltjti  members  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  By  these  ac- 
tions, he  has  called  into  question  his 
commitment  to  managing  arms  control 
policy  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation  with 
the  Congress.  At  best,  his  actions  dem- 
onstrate an  arrogance  toward  the 
Senate  that  is  uiutcceptable.  At  worst, 
they  indicate  a  willful  attempt  to  de- 
ceive the  committee  by  covering  up  his 
real  intentions. 

The  appointment  of  an  ACDA  Direc- 
tor is  always  a  matter  of  high  national 
concern.  The  prevention  of  nuclear 
war  is  the  most  fundamental  issue  of 
our  time— and  of  all  time.  Now,  more 
than  ever,  the  administration  should 
be  seeking  ways  to  restore  the  sense  of 
bipartisan  endeavor  which  has  always 
characterized  American  foreign  policy 
in  its  most  successful  periods  in  the 
postwar  era.  In  no  other  area  is  this 
need  more  urgent  than  in  arms  con- 
trol, on  which  enduring  peace  and  the 
very  fate  of  the  Earth  now  depend. 

Mr.  Adelman's  nomination  raises 
fresh  doubts  about  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration's sincerity  on  nuclear  arms 
control.  The  President  should  be  using 
this  opportunity  to  allay  those  doubts. 
It  is  sad  that  he  has  chosen,  instead, 
to  fuel  them  by  choosing  Mr.  Adel- 
man. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  reject  this  nom- 
ination, and  to  insist  on  a  qualified  Di- 
rector for  ACDA  at  this  critical  time 
for  the  future  of  arms  control  and  the 
survivability  of  this  planet. 
Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 

of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Bdr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Lb  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  happy  to  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  North  Caroli- 
na.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  EAST.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President.  I  would  just  like  to 
take  a  few  minutes  to  address  the 
question  of  the  confirmation  of  Dr. 
Kenneth  Adelman.  to  be  Director  of 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency. 

As  have  my  colleagues.  I  have  at- 
tempted to  follow  this  discussion  with 


care  and  interest.  It  occiuv  to  me,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  sum  and  substance 
of  the  opposition  to  Dr.  Adelman  is, 
one.  he  is  not  qualified  in  terms  of  his 
backgrotmd  academically  and  in  terms 
of  his  service  and  that  hence  he  ought 
not  to  be  appointed.  That  is  one  objec- 
tion. The  second  \s  that  he  is  not  suffi- 
ciently committed  to  the  issue  of  arms 
control  and  arms  reduction  and  seri- 
ous negotiation. 

Now,  those  are  serious  charges  and  I 
looked  into  them  carefully,  as  I  am 
sure  my  colleagues  have.  I  find.  Mr. 
President,  that  those  charges  simply 
do  not  stand  up  under  careful  scruti- 
ny. 

In  terms  of,  for  example,  academic 
qualifications.  Dr.  Adelman  has  a  mas- 
ter's degree  in  foreign  service  from  the 
Georgetown  University.  He  has  a 
doctor  of  political  science  degree  from 
Georgetown  University.  That  is  a  good 
start.  He  has  written  a  total  of  116  ar- 
ticles in  52  different  publications  deal- 
ing with  questions  of  foreign  policy 
and  related  matters  such  as  arms  con- 
trol. And  I  have  heard  no  one  citing 
anything  he  has  said  in  any  of  those 
articles  that  is  adverse  in  terms  of 
commitment  or  in  terms  of  academic 
qualifications. 

Second,  on  this  matter  of  his  public 
record  of  service,  I  would  simply 
submit  that  a  perusal  of  the  record  re- 
veals little  support  for  the  position 
that  he  lacks  experience:  that  he  lacks 
qualification  then  beyond  the  academ- 
ic in  the  field  of  service. 

I  wish  to  quote  briefly,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, from  a  letter  I  received  from  Mr. 
Donald  Rumsfeld,  former  Secretary  of 
Defense.  I  am  simply  excerpting  a  por- 
tion of  that  in  which  he  says: 

Dr.  Adelman  has  served  In  the  United 
States  Government  off  and  on  for  a  dozen 
years.  When  I  was  in  the  Pentagon,  he 
served  as  my  assistant  with  great  skill  and 
dedication.  After  leaving  Government  In 
1977,  he  was  senior  member  of  strategic 
studies  of  Stanford  Research  Institute, 
where  he  researched  and  wrote  on  foreign 
policy  and  defense  issues,  including  arms 
control. 
Mr.  Rimisfeld  continued: 
As  you  know,  for  the  past  18  months  he 
has  served  as  Ambassador  Jean  Klrkpat- 
rlck's  principal  deputy  at  the  United  Na- 
tions. In  that  position  he  has  had  broad 
management  experience  and  particularly  in 
many  National  Security  Council  decisions 
such  as  on  arms  control.  He  has  represented 
the  United  States  ably  in  the  First  Commit- 
tee dealing  with  multilateral  arms  control 
matters,  and  he  has  also  coordinated  the 
United  SUtes  delegation  to  the  United  Na- 
tions second  special  session  on  disarmament. 
And  so  Mr.  Rumsfeld  continues  in 
his  letter. 

Obvioiisly,  Just  a  casual  reading  of 
the  biographical  sketch  data  and  what 
Idr.  Rumsfeld  has  said  would,  I  think, 
underlie  a  contention  that  he  is  well 
qualified,  academically  and  in  terms  of 
service.  I  am  somewhat  mystified  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Senate  For- 
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elgn  Relations  Committee  approved 
his  nomination  to  be  assistant  to  Am- 
bassador Kliicpatrick  by  a  vote  of  17  to 
0.  So  they  have  been  over  this  grotind 
before  and  found  him  eminently  well 
qualified  academically  and  in  terms  of 
service  to  that  particular  function. 

Again.  Mr.  President,  the  charge 
that  he  is  not  qualified  in  terms  of 
academics  or  service  simply  does  not 
seem  to  hold  water. 

On  this  matter  of  his  commitment, 
that  becomes  a  very  subjective  thing. 
He  has  said  he  is  committed  to  serious 
arms  negotiation.  The  President  says 
he  is.  I  do  not  know  what  else  you  can 
do  in  this  area. 

What  I  think  the  opposition  has 
done,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  attribute  to 
them  any  insidious  motive,  is  they 
have  simply  kept  repeating  and  re- 
peating that  he  is  not  qualified  In 
terms  of  academic  backgroimd,  which, 
again,  the  record  will  not  hold  up,  and 
In  terms  of  service,  which  again  I 
submit  the  record  wiU  not  hold  up. 
There  is  no  substance  to  their  conten- 
tion. 

It  Is  thin  and  shallow  in  its  sub- 
stance, and  it  is  somewhat  the  old 
problem,  you  simply  keep  repeating 
something  long  enough  and  loud 
enough  without  any  substance  to  it 
and  pretty  soon  it  begins  to  take  on 
the  coloration  of  being  in  fact  so. 

This  does  a  great  disservice  not  only 
to  what  is  supposedly  the  greatest  de- 
liberative body  in  the  world,  but  of 
equal  importance  it  does  a  great  dis- 
service to  a  man  of  the  stature  and 
quality  of  Dr.  Adelman. 

I  think  to  any  nominee  who  comes 
before  the  n.S.  Senate  we  owe  it  to 
the  deliberative  process  to  make  sure 
there  is  substance  to  charges,  and  we 
owe  it  to  the  individual  to  see  that  we 
treat  them  in  a  fair  way.  If  we  do  not 
do  that  as  a  standard  practice,  we  will 
discourage  able  and  qualified  and  dedi- 
cated people  from  going  through  this 
process. 

Sometimes  critics  will  say,  "Oh,  it 
Just  comes  with  the  turf,"  meaning 
you  have  to  get  banged  around  and 
have  a  lot  of  ill-founded  charges  made 
against  you. 

But  that  is  certainly  not  a  posture 
befitting  the  so-caUed  greatest  deliber- 
ative body  in  the  world. 

If  you  are  contending  a  man  lacks 
academic  qualification  and  if  you  are 
contending  he  lacks  service  record,  let 
us  adduce  evidence  to  that  end.  That 
has  not  been  done.  I  think  it  does  a  po- 
tentially greater  disservice  not  only  to 
Dr.  Adelman  but  to  the  whole  confir- 
mation process  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

In  simi.  Mr.  President,  I  think  Presi- 
dent Reagan  and  Mr.  Adelman  are  se- 
rious. They  are  honorable  men.  I  take 
them  at  their  word.  What  else  can  you 
do? 

I  think  the  record  Is  clear  that  Dr. 
Adelman  is  qualified. 


In  this  confirmation  process,  one 
should,  in  my  judgment,  start  with  the 
presumption  that  the  President  is  en- 
titled to  his  nominee.  I  agree  it  can  be 
overcome.  That  Is  why  we  are  a  part  of 
the  confirmation  process.  I  do  not  feel 
in  this  case,  Mr.  President,  that  that 
presumption  has  been  overcome.  He  is 
qualified,  he  is  committed,  and  the 
commitment  of  this  administration  is 
clear  and  unequivocal. 

So  I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  in  favor  of  confirmation  of  the 
nomination  of  Kenneth  Adelman  to  be 
Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  that  appeared 
today  in  the  Washington  Times, 
Wednesday,  April  13,  1983,  entitled 
"Kenneth  Adelman's  Trial  by  In- 
uendo."  by  Mr.  Philip  Lawler,  be  print- 
ed In  the  Record  along  with  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  brderd  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRO,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Times.  Apr.  13, 
1983] 

Kemheth  Aoklmam's  Trial  bt  Imhukhuo 
(By  Philip  Lawler) 

Since  arms-control  proposals  are  among 
the  most  controversial  items  on  President 
Reagan's  agenda,  the  nomination  of  a  new 
director  for  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency  provides  an  ideal  opportunity 
for  thorough  discussion  of  this  vital  topic. 
It's  a  pity  that  the  Senate  has  not  taken  ad- 
vantage of  that  opportunity. 

Instead.  Reagan's  critics  on  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  have  been  in- 
dulging in  pure  political  theatrics— concen- 
trating on  a  headline-grabbing  personal 
attack  upon  Reagan's  nominee  to  head 
ACDA  Deputy  n.N.  Ambassador  Kenneth 
Adelman. 

When  Sen.  Richard  Lugar,  R-Ind.,  com- 
plained that  the  Adelman  confirmation 
hearings  had  taken  on  a  "carnival  atmos- 
phere," he  was  being  too  polite.  A  carnival  is 
a  pleasant,  harmless  affair.  This  is  serious, 
sordid  business:  a  man's  reputation  is  being 
attacked.  And  Adelman's  critics  seem  less  in- 
terested in  the  accuracy  of  their  charges 
than  in  the  sheer  volume  of  attention  they 
can  draw. 

The  trial  by  innuendo  has  been  going  on 
for  many  weeks,  and  still  no  one  has  proven 
a  single  "charge"  against  Adelman.  In  fact, 
despite  all  the  newsprint,  Adelman  hasn't 
really  been  charged  with  anything  that 
wotild  disqualify  him  from  any  Job— other 
than  the  fact  that  he  is  not  to  the  liking  of 
some  of  the  senators. 

Why,  then,  has  he  not  been  confirmed? 
Why  shouldn't  Ronald  Reagan  have  the 
ACDA  director  he  wants?  Perhaps,  after  all, 
the  senators'  complaints  are  aimed  not  at 
Adelman  himself,  but  at  the  Reagan  ap- 
proach to  arms  control  in  general.  But  a  se- 
rious debate  on  the  topic  would  involve  seri- 
ous work,  and  serious  political  risks  to  those 
who  might  lose  that  debate.  Smear  cam- 
paigns are  so  much  simpler! 

When  Adelman  first  came  before  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  his  opponents 
argued  that  he  was  not  qualified  for  the  job. 
An  intellectual  lightweight,  they  called  him. 
So  Adelman,  who  holds  a  doctorate  in  politi- 
cal theory,  produced  a  list  of  the  essays  he 


had  published  on  foreign  policy:  116  of 
them  appearing  in  52  different  journals.  So 
much  for  the  questions  about  his  Intellect. 

Next  the  senators  claimed  that  his  views 
were  extreme.  That  charge  didn't  stick, 
either.  As  Newsweek  reported,  most  observ- 
ers recognized  that  Adelman  took  a  "main- 
stream conservative  view"  on  the  Issues. 

Unwilling  to  let  the  cnisade  die  away,  Sen. 
Alan  Cranston.  D-Calif.,  weighed  in  with 
the  accusation  that  Adelman's  views  were 
tinged  with  political  considerations.  Now 
there  was  an  Interesting  approach. 

Was  Adelman  a  political  animal,  while  the 
senators  themselves  were  acting  purely  out 
of  publlc-mlndedness?  Or  wasn't  the  furor 
over  the  Adelman  nomination  a  political 
convenience  for  Cranston  as  he  sought  des- 
perately to  gain  recognition  in  his  campaign 
for  the  presidency? 

Hajdbi't  Sen.  Larry  Pressler,  R-S.C,  vowed 
to  oppose  Adelman  as  a  means  of  punishing 
Reagan  for  his  failure  to  appear  at  a  Pres- 
sler fimd-raiser?  Didn't  Sen.  Charles  McC. 
Mathias,  R-Md.,  have  a  chip  on  his  shoulder 
because  his  own  favorites  had  been  elimi- 
nated from  consideration  for  the  post— long 
before  Adelman's  nomination?  No,  the  ques- 
tion of  political  ambitions  was  a  two-edged 
sword,  which  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee quickly  realized  and  dropped. 

While  the  Adelman  critics  were  rummag- 
ing around  for  a  new  avenue  of  attack,  the 
people  who  had  pledged  their  support  for 
him  were  scurrying  anxiously  for  cover.  Sen. 
Charles  Percy,  R-Ill.,  chairman  of  the  panel, 
praised  Adelman  with  faint  damns,  publicly 
wishing  the  White  House  had  put  forward 
"a  name  eminently  qualified,"  and  warning 
that  although  he  himself  would  fight  for 
the  president's  nominee,  "No  one  can  guar- 
antee what  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
wUl  do." 

The  State  Department  was  strangely 
silent.  The  press  began  to  speculate  that 
Adelman  might  step  down,  forfeiting  the 
fight,  and  giving  bis  inquisitors  their  way. 
But  the  nominee  proved  tougher  than  ex- 
pected, and  the  president  announced  that 
he  remained  "fully  committed"  to  the  Adel- 
man candidacy. 

Think  about  all  this.  In  116  published  arti- 
cles, Adelman  had  written  nothing  the  sena- 
tors could  cite  as  objectionable.  But  in  one 
interview,  he  might  perhaps  (the  question  is 
still  in  dispute)  have  used  the  word  "sham" 
to  describe  one  particular  arms-control  initi- 
tatlve.  Would  that  be  sufficient  reason  to 
hold  up  his  nomination? 

No,  not  even  Alan  Cranston  could  hang 
Adelman  on  a  thread  as  slender  as  the  word 
"sham."  So  Adelman's  critics  regrouped 
again,  and  this  time  attacked  his  integrity. 
Adelman  had  told  the  committee  that  he 
had  not  begun  to  plan  personnel  changes  at 
ACDA 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  staff 
triumphantly  unearthed  leaked  memos  in 
which,  indeed,  personnel  matters  were  dis- 
cussed. Again,  the  senators  hit  the  headlines 
with  their  accusations.  Finally,  the  leaked 
memos  were  released  to  the  public.  And 
what  did  they  reveal?  Well,  Ambassador 
Edward  Rowny,  the  chief  negotiator  at  the 
START  talks,  gave  some  very  bltmt  apprais- 
als of  ACDA  staff  personnel.  But  those  com- 
ments, it  turned  out,  were  not  written  by 
Rowny,  rather  one  of  Rowny 's  aides,  (and  in 
any  case,  Adelman  certainly  was  not  respon- 
sible). Adelman  had  written  to  his  appoint- 
ed deputy,  Robin  West,  that  it  would  be  ab- 
solutely vital  to  find  ACDA  personnel  of  the 
very  highest  caliber.  That's  all. 


In  Washington,  where  even  the  lowliest 
political  appointment  commands  hours  of 
conversation  and  negotiation,  Adelman  had 
written  one  short  memo,  and  mentioned  two 
ponlble  candidates  for  employment  on  his 
ACDA  team.  Did  this  contradict  his  testimo- 
ny that  he  had  not  addressed  himself  to  the 
question  of  [>eraonnel?  His  critics  insisted  it 
did. 

Now  again,  wait  a  minute.  What,  exactly, 
did  Adelman  say  about  personnel  in  the 
memo  that  moved  ACDA  bureaucrats  to 
leak  it  to  the  press?  Did  he  call  for  a  general 
purge?  Did  he  insist  on  appointing  his  own 
pals?  Hardly.  Just  listen  to  the  words  Adel- 
man used:  "The  first  appotaitments  in 
ACDA  will  be  the  critical  ones  and  will  be 
the  most  important  ones  as  well.  They 
should  give  the  signal  that  we  will  have 
people  far  more  qualified  than  the  job  de- 
mands and  far  higher-caliber  people  than 
one  would  normally  expect  in  these  posi- 
tions." 

While  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
plays  up  to  the  cameras,  Adelman  is  hoping 
to  find  qualified  negotiators.  While  the 
press  searches  for  new  accusations,  Adelman 
worries  about  realistic  proposals  for  arms 
control. 

In  the  last  analysis,  maybe  Adelman's 
problem  is  that  he  is  too  serious  about  arms 
control.  Because  if  he  takes  over  at  ACDA 
then  the  senators  would  have  to  resort  to 
serious  decision-making  about  arms  control 
rather  than  grandstanding. 

Mr.  EAST.  In  addition.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  wish  to  commend  the  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee for  the  very  expert  way  in 
which  he  has  tried  to  conduct  this 
whole  matter,  and  I  wish  to  salute  his 
leadership  on  a  very  difficult  Issue 
that  has  taken  on  considerable  por- 
tions of  the  public  eye  today,  perhaps 
beyond  what  it  warrants.  But  the  op- 
position has  persisted  In  making 
charges,  and  I  felt  that  these  had  to 
be  responded  to. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  chairman, 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
for  allowing  me  to  be  a  part  of  this  de- 
liberation. I  yield  the  floor  back  to  the 
chairman. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  for  his  comments.  I 
would  like  to  note  that  I  have  been  im- 
pressed when  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  North  Carolina  speaks,  he 
speaks  right  from  the  heart  and 
speaks  eloquently  and  fluently. 

I  appreciate  his  remarks  very  much 
indeed.  I  know  it  means  a  great  deal  to 
those  of  us  who  feel  this  nomination 
should  be  supported  and  approved  and 
wlU  advance  the  cause  of  arms  control. 
I  thank  my  distinguished  colleague. 
Mr.  EAST.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  such  time  as 

he  may  desire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
for  yielding  to  me.  I  will  certainly  not 
Impose  on  the  Senate  tlmewise.  I 
expect  to  speak  about  IS  minutes,  per- 
haps, even  though  I  understand  there 
is  no  limitation  on  time. 


Bfr.  President.  I  miake  no  reference 
in  a  personal  way  to  the  nominee.  I 
have  not  had  the  privilege  of  knowing 
him.  Our  paths  have  not  crossed  in 
committee  business  in  any  way.  But  I 
am  thinking  about  two  matters  which 
have  Impressed  me. 

I  am  t-hinking  about  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  individual  Senators  who  are 
really,  in  the  final  analysis,  going  to 
have  to  say  yes  or  no  to  any  treaty 
which  may  be  presented  here  from 
within  this  field,  and  also  pass  on 
amendments  or  alterations  of  various 
kinds,  probably,  which  may  be  pre- 
sented. I  feel  as  though  I  know  from 
experience  that  no  graver  matter 
comes  before  this  body  than  these 
treaties  with  reference  to  arms  llmitar 
tion. 

I  say  that  because  I  was  here  when 
this  law  was  put  together  (Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Act),  debated, 
and  passed  here  in  the  Senate  and  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  and 
signed  by  the  then  sitting  President  of 
the  United  States.  I  remember  some- 
thing about  the  arguments  that  were 
made  here  with  reference  to  these  var- 
ious positions. 

Also,  it  has  been  my  fate  to  hold 
hearings,  Mr.  President,  in  connection 
with  treaties  that  have  been  presented 
here  that  came  from  these  sources.  We 
held  those  hearings  while  I  was  on  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  and 
chairman  part  of  the  time.  The  pri- 
mary hearings  were  held  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  foreign  Relations,  but  there 
were  matters  in  there  that  a  great 
many  of  the  membership  wanted  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  to  hear.  So 
it  was  all  or  nothing;  we  had  to  go  into 
it. 

There  is  no  tougher  assignment,  no 
more  rugged  experience  that  I  have 
had  since  I  have  been  here,  than  were 
the  hearings  involving  these  very  mat- 
ters and  the  extreme  difficulties  that 
our  representatives,  from  the  negotia- 
tors on  around,  are  up  against  from 
the  very  beginning.  Including  the 
President  of  the  United  States  down 
through  our  present  membership. 

Let  me  say  with  great  emphasis,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  had  very  conscious 
responsibility  of  the  gravest  kind  in 
this  field  from  the  moment  he  was 
sworn  in.  That  will  be  true  during  the 
rest  of  his  tenure  there  as  President  of 
our  great  Nation.  Do  not  fool  your- 
selves about  that. 

When  I  had  a  chance  to  mention 
that  to  him.  Just  showing  the  way  I 
feel  about  it,  even  before  he  was  sworn 
In,  I  volunteered  a  statement  that  I 
thought  the  gravest,  most  far-reach- 
ing, major  matter  of  all  that  he  would 
have  to  consider  and  work  with  and 
carry  responsibility  for  was  this  very 
matter  of  arms  limitation.  I  know  of 
his  interest  In  that  f  ielcL  I  know  of  his 
sincerity  and  concern.  So  there  is  no 
question  about  the  President,  in  my 


mind,  being  Interested  in  the  arms  lim- 
itation question,  anxious  to  do  his 
duty,  and  trying  to  make  progress.  I 
say  that  with  emphasis. 

Ordinarily,  my  views  on  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  are  that  an 
Executive  has  to  be  supported  when 
he  can  be.  Certainly,  there  are  mighty 
few  votes  around  here  where  I  have 
failed  to  accept  the  nomination  of  a 
President's  proposal.  But  this  is  so  far- 
reaching,  so  much  rides  on  the  work 
that  is  done,  that  I  Jtist  think  that 
must  have  more  than  this  gentleman, 
who  has  been  nominated,  has  shown 
in  his  field  of  knowledge  and  In  his 
field  of  specialty.  He  will  be  the  one 
who  will  be  on  duty  all  the  time.  It  is 
written  into  the  law. 

I  remember,  when  this  law  was  being 
drafted,  we  were  looking  for  some- 
where to  put  some  responsibility,  and 
to  keep  It  on  him  and  for  it  to  be  his 
primary  responsibility.  Lord  knows 
how  many  things  the  President  has  to 
do.  In  section  22,  XXII,  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Act  (Public 
Law  87-297)  the  law  provides: 

"The  Agency  shall  be  headed  by  a 
Director  who  shall  serve  as  the  princi- 
pal adviser  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
the  National  Security  Coimcll,  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States  on 
arms  control  and  disarmament  mat- 
ters. He  shall  have  primary  responsi- 
bility" repeat,  primary  responsibility 
"within  the  Government  for  arms  con- 
trol and  disarmament  matters  as  de- 
fined in  this  act." 

Appointed  by  the  President,  has  to 
be  confirmed  by  the  Senate— so  there 
could  not  be  a  higher  responsibility 
defined  within  law  than  Is  given  to  the 
man  here  who  holds  this  position. 
Again,  responsibility  comes  right  back 
to  us.  We  have  to  pass  on  him  both 
before  and  after  he  has  acted.  That  is 
nothing  to  smile  at  or  to  laugh  about 
or  to  diminish  the  Importance  of. 

These  things  considered,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, just  from  the  standpoint  of  one 
Member.  I  just  did  not  feel  that 
enough  effort  had  been  made  to  get  a 
man  who  was  versed  sufficiently  to  be 
the  principal  adviser,  to  carry  the  pri- 
mary responsibility.  There  are  no 
more  far-reaching  words  In  the  lan- 
guage than  those  two,  "principal"  and 
"primary." 

So.  Mr.  President,  from  his  stand- 
point and  from  that  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  this  is  of  the 
deepest  concern.  But  that  is  not  alL 
This  matter  comes  right  back  to  our 
own  doorstep,  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  have 
said  to  my  colleagues  here  many  times 
that  my  observation  is  that  the 
achievements  of  the  U.S.  Senate  are 
largely  done  by  the  committees.  I  was 
talking  about  the  way  committees 
used  to  meet  and  go  over  all  of  the 
points  and  aU  of  the  paragraphs  in  ev- 
erything. They  try  to  do  that  now,  but 
time  is  not  available  to  cover  all  of 
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than.  After  going  over  the  facts  and 
having  the  benefit  of  highly  compe- 
tent staff  members  and  the  benefit  of 
highly  competent  members  of  these 
omnmlttees  in  the  preparation  of 
amendments  that  might  have  to  come 
and  a  report— a  report— prepared  by 
these  highly  competent  members,  we 
were  armed  to  a  large  degree,  in  the 
final  analysis,  with  something  that 
covered  the  whole  waterfront. 

This  time,  where  would  we  go? 
Where  would  we  go  in  this  dilemma? 
Could  we  turn  to  our  own  committee 
in  checking  up  on  this  work?  Whether 
or  not  it  has  been  carried  out?  Our 
own  committee  says— a  majority  say, 
do  not  confirm  this  gentleman  for  this 
position. 

That  is  no  reflection  on  him.  Mr. 
President.  It  would  say  the  same  thing 
about  me  If  my  name  were  in  there, 
certainly.  But  where  we  ordinarily 
look,  after  all.  especially  in  these 
grave,  far-reaching  matters  that 
extend  around  the  globe— there  has 
been  no  weaponry  come  along  until 
now  that  is  in  any  way  equivalent  to  a 
nuclear  weapon,  and  aU  that  goes  with 
it.  I  was  chairman  of  a  small  authori- 
zation subcommittee  that  authorized 
the  first  hole  to  be  dug  that  we  pre- 
pared for  missiles.  Someone  came 
along  one  day  when  we  were  taking 
that  vote.  He  said,  "Tou  have  been 
fussing  about  spending  so  much 
money.  This  crowd  is  going  to  get  all 
your  money."  He  was  talking  about 
nuclear  weapons.  That  was  many 
years  ago.  I  have  thought  about  it 
many  times. 

That  has  been  minor  compared  to 
the  possibilities  of  these  weapons.  I  do 
not  want  to  dwell  on  It  now.  but  there 
is  not  going  to  be  any  second-guessing 
on  what  to  do.  We  have  to  do  it  before- 
hand. 

This  can  be  the  meanest,  toughest, 
most  difficult  Idnd  of  negotiating  and 
fighting  and  arguing  about  words  and 
possibilities  and,  many  times,  your 
own  strength  is  unknown  and  your 
strength,  you  hope,  is  unknown  to  the 
other  side. 

Tou  have  to  have  men  who  are 
knowledgeable.  The  President  must 
have  them,  but  I  am  talking  about  our 
responsibility.  Presidents  come  and  go, 
but  the  Senate  stays  on— has  so  far  for 
200  years,  almost.  I  Just  feel  confident 
that  we  could  get  someone  else  for  a 
role  here,  in  this  position,  under  these 
duties,  that  would  make  it  more  proba- 
ble of  being  successful  and  guiding  the 
rest  of  us. 

While  the  President  is  one  of  the 
best  informed  men  that  I  have  ever 
known,  and  he  is  a  fast  learner,  there 
is  a  lot  that  he  does  not  Iniow  about 
all  these  complications.  The  same  is 
true  with  the  Cabinet  members  and 
the  National  Security  Council. 

Tou  see  the  difference  of  opinion 
here  on  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 


mittee Itself  with  reference  to  this 
nomination. 

We  have  a  very  fine  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  and  I  have  encour- 
aged newcomers  to  get  on  it  if  they 
can,  settle  down  in  it,  and  learn  about 
these  problems.  There  is  no  end  to 
them,  and  there  is  no  quick  solution  to 
them. 

With  deference  to  everyone,  the 
President,  the  nominee  himself,  and  to 
our  other  committee  members  who  are 
not  supporting  the  nomination,  I  feel 
compeUed  to  shield  to  these  facts.  I  am 
impressed  greatly  that  the  majority  of 
this  committee  failed  to  recommend 
approval,  who  Just  said  outright  that 
they  do  not  think  he  has  the  qualifica- 
tions that  are  necessary  to  do  this  Job. 
How  could  language  be  stronger,  espe- 
cially coming  from  those  impartial 
sources?  To  me  it  is  a  warning,  a  sign 
that  we  had  better  look  fiirther. 

I  express  this  without  any  effort  to 
discredit  or  discount  anyone.  I  think 
we  have  overtalked  ourselves  already. 
I  am  not  talking  about  this  measure, 
but  the  whole  arms  reduction  matter 
has  been  talked  about  for  months  and 
months.  We  did  not  get  the  SALT 
Treaty.  It  was  not  passed.  I  am  cer- 
tainly not  blaming  anyone.  I  am  not 
blaming  mjnself.  I  was  one  who  held 
part  of  those  hearings.  But  now  we  are 
taking  it  up  again  and  talk  is  plentiful. 
The  people  do  not  understand  it.  It  is 
not  their  fault. 

I  think  the  time  to  move  ahead  Is 
here  and  pressing.  If  we  could  dispose 
of  this  nomination  and  take  another 
look  at  someone  who  has  a  better 
chance  to  carry  on  in  the  necessary 
way,  I  believe  it  would  be  one  of  the 
best  steps  we  could  make. 

I  imagine  the  strong  impression  now 
of  the  Soviet  Union  leaders  is  that  we 
are  uncertain.  We  have  talked  and 
talked  and  have  not  agreed.  The  com- 
mittee did  not  agree  to  the  nomina- 
tion. We  should  take  a  new  start  and 
consummate  this  thing  as  soon  as  we 
can.  Then  with  a  new  nominee,  we  can 
move  along  into  this  uncertain  field. 
There  is  doubt  about  it.  the  President 
wants  to  tackle  it  and  move  forward. 
We  have  competent  people  in  this 
body  to  do  our  part,  and  I  trust  that  it 
will  go  that  course. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PELL  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PET  ill.  I  tliank  my  friend  and 
colleague  from  Mississippi  very  much 
for  the  statement  he  made.  No  one  has 
more  knowledge  of  the  Senate  or  is 
better  situated  to  appreciate  the  im- 
portance of  the  maintenance  of  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  committee  system  than 
the  senior  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

It  is  truly  a  very  rare  occasion  that  a 
nomination  reported  out  negatively  by 
a  committee  is  overturned  by  the 
Senate.  The  Senate's  very  fine  prac- 
tice and  procedure  has  been  to  follow 


committee  recommendations  on  nomi- 
nations, and  I  hope  that  that  tradition 
will  be  upheld  in  this  case. 

Mr.  PERCT  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mi.  PERCT.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
also  like  to  comment  that  I  trust  that 
this  will  not  be  a  precedent  to  send  a 
nomination  to  the  floor  on  a  split  vote 
of  9  to  8  with  an  unfavorable  recom- 
mendation. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  think  that  the 
consideration  of  this  nomination  has 
proven  that  the  committee  has  ful- 
fiUed  its  responsibility.  I  am  very 
grateful,  indeed,  to  all  of  those  mem- 
bers who  did  vote  to  send  the  nomina- 
tion to  the  Senate  because  the  Consti- 
tution says  the  Senate  and  not  the 
committee  shall  advise  and  consent.  In 
this  case,  the  committee  saw  fit  to  let 
the  Senate  decide  and  I  am  grateful 
for  that.  I  am  also  grateful  that  we 
have  always  had  a  bipartisan  commit- 
tee as  long  as  I  have  been  a  member, 
and  I  am  sure  as  long  as  Senator  Pell 
has  been  a  member.  As  for  the  staffs, 
though  they  are  selected  by  the  ma- 
jority and  minority,  I  have  not  the 
slightest  idea  who  is  a  Republican  and 
who  is  a  Democrat,  and  I  could  care 
less.  They  are  selected  because  of  their 
professionalism.  They  have  a  loyalty 
to  the  Senate,  they  have  a  loyalty  to 
the  committee,  and  a  loyalty  to  the 
country  that  I  think  has  been  very  evi- 
dent indeed. 

What  distresses  me  is  that  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee  I  find  that  I  am 
in  the  minority.  I  am  not  in  the  minor- 
ity many  times  on  these  issues,  but 
here  I  am  asldng  the  Senate  to  defeat 
the  recommendation  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  This  is  an  un- 
usual situation.  I  hope  I  do  not  have 
to  repeat  it  too  many  times,  but  in  this 
case  I  hope  we  win  because  I  do  feel  it 
will  further  the  objective  of  arms  con- 
trol. 

It  is  true  that  we  could  have  another 
nomination  submitted  to  the  Senate. 
After  all,  when  President  Nixon  was 
turned  down  by  the  Senate  on  one 
nomination  for  the  Supreme  Court,  he 
sent  another  nominee  who  was  also  de- 
feated. We  went  through  a  prolonged 
agony  on  that.  I  opposed  both  of  those 
nominations  and  I  was  prepared  to 
vote  no  on  a  third  nomination  if  it  was 
inappropriate. 

There  is  no  assurance  that  we  are 
going  to  get  another  nomination  that 
will  be  more  popular  in  the  Senate. 
We  do  not  make  the  nominations.  We 
do  not  have  that  constitutional  power. 
The  President  has  that  power. 

If  this  nomination  is  defeated,  we 
could  be  wasting  months  liecause  the 
President  could  nominate  someone 
who  is  eminently  qualified  for  this  Job. 
who  has  a  strong  backgroimd  but  who 
would  not  fulfill  the  ACDA  mandate 
that  the  nominee  should  be  an  offset. 


for  instance,  to  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. The  President  could  pick  some- 
one out  of  Defense  that  would  be 
qualified  from  a  technical  standpoint 
but  who  really  would  not  be  an  advo- 
cate of  arms  control. 

We  have  the  solemn  commitment  of 
Ambassador  Adelman  that  he  will  be 
an  advocate  of  arms  control.  We  have 
the  administration's  pledge  to  do  the 
best  they   can  to   get  not  only  the 
threshold  test  ban  and  peaceful  nucle- 
ar explosion  treaties,  ratified  but  also 
get  to  a  treaty  for  ratification,  if  it  is 
at  all  possible,  calling  for  deep  reduc- 
tions in  both  our  intermediate  range 
nuclear  forces  and  our  strategic  forces. 
Today  it  was  revealed  publicly  for 
the  first  time  that  the  cuts  called  for 
by  the  Reagan  administration  in  its 
START  initiative  were  far  deeper  than 
had  ever  been  publicly  disclosed.  It  is 
clear  that  the  administration  wants 
real  reductions  and  the  President  is 
devoted  and  dedicated  to  this  proposi- 
tion. 

I  think  we  should  give  the  President 
the  team  that  he  wants.  He  has  per- 
sonal confidence  in  Ambassador  Adel- 
man. He  has  worked  with  him.  It  is 
not  as  if  the  President  is  accepting  an 
impersonal  recommendation  from  an 
adviser. 

And  I  have  again  talked  with  my 
long-time  colleague  and  friend,  the 
former  Secretary  of  Defense,  Don 
Rumsfeld,  who  I  know  Senator  Stkk- 
Nis  has  worked  with  closely  and  who 
also  admires  his  brilliance  and  compe- 
tence. Ambassador  Adelman  worked 
directly  for  Secretary  Rumsfeld  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  several 
years. 

Of  all  the  people  Secretary  Rums- 
feld could  select  when  he  was  asked  by 
President  Reagan  to  assume  a  special 
job  as  ambassador  for  the  Law  of  the 
Sea,  former  Secretary  Rumsfeld  said 
he  would  do  it  if  he  could  have  Ambas- 
sador Adelman  travel  with  him  abroad 
on  the  Law  of  the  Sea.  So  he  has  tre- 
mendous confidence  in  Ambassador 
Adelman. 

The  commitments  made  by  this  ad- 
ministration are  very  great,  and  we 
know  that  working  with  this  nominee 
side  by  side  in  the  decision  process 
would  be  both  Secretary  Shultz  and 
Deputy  Secretary  Kenneth  Dam.  I 
think  this  is  a  qualified  team  that 
would  be  devoted  to  the  end  result  we 
all  want  to  achieve— effective  but  bal- 
anced arms  control.  It  has  to  be  bal- 
anced on  both  sides.  We  know  we 
cannot  have  our  way  all  the  way.  We 
know  they  cannot  have  their  way  all 
the  way. 

We  have  the  most  experienced  nego- 
tiator in  the  American  Government 
today,  George  Shultz,  who  will  be 
greatly  involved  in  the  decisionmaking 
process  on  U.S.  arms  control  policy. 
Clearly,  the  negotiating  process  will  be 
strengthened  by  the  team  the  Presi- 


dent has  indicated  wiU  be  leading  our 
arms  control  and  disarmament  efforts. 
BCr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  both  Sena- 
tors for  their  fine  work  on  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  generally  and  in 
this  instance  in  particular. 
Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
B4r.  President,  I  point  out  that  we 
would  have  been  delighted  to  have 
confirmed    the    nomination    of    Mr. 
Shultz    as    the    Director    of    ACDA. 
There  is  no  question  about  it.  But 
when  we  set  that  Agency  up  22  years 
ago,  the  idea  was  not  that  its  Director 
should  be  a  person  who  woiild  be 
second-guessed   by   the   Secretary   of 
State.  It  was  thought  that  it  would  be 
a  man  who  would  work  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  under  his  direction,  but 
could  be  on  a  colleglal  basis.  That  was 
what  we  intended  In  the  act  as  it  was 
enacted. 

I  also  point  out  that,  while  the 
chairman  Justly  mentioned  that  the 
margin  was  very  close  by  which  we  re- 
ported this  nomination,  a  one-vote 
margin,  I  believe  the  real  sentiment  of 
the  committee  was  shown  when,  by  a 
15-to-2  vote,  the  committee  held  up 
the  nomination  for  a  week  in  order  to 
give  the  President  a  chance  to  name 
somebody  else.  That  vote  showed  that 
there  were  so  many  doubts  about  this 
nominee,  that  15  members  of  that 
committee  wanted  to  hold  up  things 
for  a  week  so  that  the  President  could 
present  a  stronger  nominee. 

Mr.  PERCT.  Mr.  President,  whereas 
the  purpose  in  the  minds  of  some 
members  of  the  committee  may  have 
been  to  give  the  President  time  to 
name  a  new  nominee,  that  was  not  a 
Judgment  of  the  entire  committee.  It 
was  never  rendered  as  such. 
Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  the  chairman. 
I  should  also  mention  that  when  the 
motion  was  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Tsongas),  he  sug- 
gested that  this  would  afford  a 
window  of  opportunity,  to  use  that 
marvelous  phrase,  for  the  President  to 
put  forward  another  nomination. 

I  agree  that  there  may  have  been 
other  thoughts  in  the  minds  of  other 
Senators  on  the  committee,  but  that 
certainly  was  the  thought  in  my  mind 
and  in  the  minds  of  many  of  us  who 
were  in  the  15-vote  majority. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
seelus  recognition? 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  President.  I  rise  today  to  express      ' 
my  opposition  to  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Kenneth  L.  Adelman  to  be  Direc- 
tor of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I  do 
not  question  Mr.  Adelman's  personal 
integrity.  I  do  not  question  his  genu- 
ine desire  to  be  of  service  to  the  Presi- 
dent. I  do  not  question  his  genuine 
desire  to  be  of  service  to  his  coimtry. 

The  President  has  asked  Mr.  Adel- 
man to  take  a  most  prestigious  post  as 
Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency.  Mr.  Adelman  has 
consented  to  seek  this  high  post.  The 
Senate  must  exercise  its  constitutional 
duty  to  advise  and  consent  on  this 
nomination. 

I  must  oppose  Mr.  Adelman's  nomi- 
nation for  principally  three  reasons. 

First  and  foremost,  I  do  not  believe 
that  Mr.  Adelman  has  the  necessary 
qualifications  to  be  Director  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency.  Frankly,  he  simply  does  not 
measure  up  at  this  particular  time  In 
his  professional  career.  He  does  not 
measure  up  in  stature  or  experience  to 
past  Directors  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency.  That  is  not 
to  say  that  at  some  time  in  the  future 
Mr.  Adelman  would  not  measure  up. 
What  I  am  saying  is  that  at  this  time 
in  his  career  development  he  does  not 
bring  to  this  important  position  the 
prestige  and  luster  that  I  think  It  so 
desperately  needs  during  this  period. 

Second.  Mr.  Adelman.  as  evident 
from  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee report  on  his  nomination,  simply 
does  not  have  the  genuine  commit- 
ment, dedication,  or  drive  to  move 
toward  effective  arms  control.  It  is  my 
firm  belief  that  the  Nation  would  not 
be  well  served  by  making  Mr.  Adelman 
head  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disar- 
mament Agency  and,  judging  by  his 
testimony  before  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  in  effect  providing 
him  on-the-job  training  in  the  sensi- 
tive matter  of  arms  control.  The  hour 
Is  simply  too  late  for  that  and  the 
times  are  simply  too  critical. 

Lastly,  I  must  oppose  Mr.  Adelman's 
nomination  because  I  fear  that  if  he 
ascended  to  the  post  of  Director  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  at  this  time,  serious  damage  to 
the  Agency  would  ensue. 

It  Is  no  secret  that  the  Arms  Control  = 
and  Disarmament  Agency  Is  In  a  state 
of  serious  demoralization.  It  has  been 
subjected  over  the  past  2  years  to  deep 
personnel  and  funding  cuts,  and  the 
Agency  probably  now  more  than  any 
time  in  its  history  badly  needs  an  ex- 
perienced and  respected  Director,  one 
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who  will  build  up  the  stature  of  this 
beleaguered  Agency,  one  who  would 
have  the  prestige  to  sit  in  the  councils 
of  the  White  House  with  the  various 
Secretaries,  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  others,  and 
bring  the  point  of  view  of  this  Agency 
to  the  attention  of  the  President  and 
his  closest  advisers  in  a  meaningful 
way. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  Mr.  Adelman 
simply  does  not  fill  the  bill  in  this 
regard. 

Let  me  expand  on  these  points: 

First,  there  is  the  question  of  Mr. 
Adelman's  qualifications.  The  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  report  on  the 
Adelman  nomination  addresses  this 
point  in  very  stark  terms  and  quoting 
from  the  committee  report  it  says: 

The  m&Jority  of  the  committee  found  Mr. 
Adelman  to  be  unqualified  to  be  Director  of 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency. 

And  I  might  observe,  Mr.  President, 
that  Mr.  Adelman  was  found  to  be  un- 
qualified by  a  bipartisan  vote  in  the 
committee. 

To  substantiate  this  Judgment  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  noted 
that  very  little  of  his  previous  govern- 
mental experience  involved  direct  re- 
sponsibilities for  arms  control  policies. 
Indeed,  aside  from  his  experience 
during  the  past  18  months  as  Deputy 
Permanent  Representative  of  the 
United  States  to  the  United  Nations, 
his  governmental  experience  had  not 
directly  prepared  him  to  effectively 
exercise  the  responsibilities  of  the  Di- 
rector of  this  vital  Agency. 

Now.  let  us  just  compare  Mr.  Adel- 
man's qualifications  to  those  of  past 
directors  of  this  Agency.  First  there 
was  William  Foster  who  was  instru- 
mental in  the  development  of  the  Mar- 
shall plan  foUowing  the  Second  World 
War.  Mr.  Foster  was  a  former  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense,  a  former  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  Nations  and  a 
former  Deputy  U.S.  Representative  to 
the  United  Nations  Disarmament 
Commission.  This  was  a  man  who 
could  command  respect  at  councils  in 
the  highest  councils  of  this  land. 

President  Nixon  appointed  an  equal- 
ly distinguished  director. 

Qerard  Smith  was  a  former  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State,  a  special  assist- 
ant to  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Atomic  Energy  and  an  Ambassador-at- 
large  with  special  Presidential  respon- 
sibilities for  nuclear  nonproliferation. 
He  was  also  the  recipient  of  the  Albert 
Einstein  Peace  Prize. 

In  due  course  President  Carter,  like 
his  predecessors  in  that  office,  nomi- 
nated equally  distinguished  individ- 
uals to  head  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency. 

Before  becoming  Director  of  that 
Agency  Paul  Wamke  was  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  general 
counsel  at  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  served  with  distinction  on  the  ex- 
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ecutive  annmittee  of  the  Trilateral 
Commission. 

And  his  successor,  Qen.  George  Seig- 
nious,  served  with  distinction  with  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  He  was  a  princi- 
pal adviser  to  Secretary  of  State  Vance 
at  the  Paris  peace  talks.  He  was  a 
former  U.S.  commander  in  Berlin,  an 
at-large  member  of  the  U.S.  delegation 
to  SALT  and  was  a  member  at  large  to 
the  U.S.  delegation  to  arms  control  ne- 
gotiations with  the  rank  of  Ambassa- 
dor. 

An  individual  who  preceded  the 
present  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Direc- 
tor of  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  Mr.  Eugene  Rostow,  had  a 
long  and  distinguished  record  serving 
In  the  Department  of  State  and  is  a 
recognized  expert  in  the  national  secu- 
rity field. 

AU  of  these  individuals  had  the  ex- 
perience, the  stature,  and  the  knowl- 
edge needed  to  be  an  effective  head  of 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disumament 
Agency. 

Their  background  made  them  espe- 
cially suited  to  advise  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  about  the 
policies  that  this  country  should 
pursue  in  order  to  bring  about  a  de- 
escalation  of  the  arms  race,  and  I  pre- 
sume, Mr.  President,  that  when  these 
past  directors  spoke,  their  words  car- 
ried force  in  the  highest  councils  of 
foreign  governments. 

Now  we  are  faced  with  the  situation 
that  Mr.  Adelman  will  be  quite  Junior 
to  our  other  arms  negotiators,  Paul 
Nitze  and  Gen.  Edward  Rowny.  It  is 
going  to  be  exceedingly  difficult  for 
him  to  maintain  effective  overall  con- 
trol of  U.S.  arms  negotiations  efforts 
given  his  lack  of  experience  and  stat- 
ure in  the  arms  control  field. 

So  the  Adelman  nomination  simply 
does  not  measure  up.  There  are  far 
more  capable  people  to  fill  this  post. 

If  I  might  be  bold  enough  to  even 
suggest  some,  Mr.  President,  Elliot 
Richardson,  Gerard  C.  Smith,  Brent 
Scowcroft  to  name  Just  a  few,  and  per- 
haps it  is  a  measure  of  this  administra- 
tion's disregard  for  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  that  they 
chose  such  an  inexperienced  nominee 
for  this  post. 

A  second  reason  for  rejecting  the 
Adelman  nomination  is  the  question  of 
his  overall  commitment  and  dedication 
to  arms  control.  Mr.  Adelman's  testi- 
mony before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  does  not  inspire  confidence 
in  his  commitment  to  effective  arms 
control. 

Mr.  Adelman  told  the  distingtiished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell) 
that  he  did  not  know  whether  or  not 
nuclear  war  could  be  limited. 

He  told  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  CTrahstoh)  that 
he  did  not  know  whether  or  not  the 
Soviets  were  violating  the  SALT  II 
agreements.  He  said,  "It  is  not  an  area 


that  I  am  knowledgeable  about  at  alL" 
A  shocking  admission. 

He  also  told  Senator  CTkanstoh  that 
he  did  not  know  whether  a  freeze  on 
the  testing  and  deployment  of  strate- 
gic nuclear  weapons  is  verifiable. 

Now,  admittedly,  Mr.  Adelman's  per- 
formance before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  improved  in  the 
last  two  hearings  on  his  nomination. 
Most  observers  seem  to  feel  that  this 
improvement  came  only  after  Mi. 
Adelman  spent  sessions  before  so- 
caUed  murder  boards  that  were  put  to- 
gether to  driU  him  on  possible  ques- 
tions and  answers  to  prepare  the  nomi- 
nee for  the  questioning  that  was  to 
come  and  repair  principally  the 
damage  done  in  his  first  appearance 
before  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee. 

I  submit.  Mr.  President,  that  a  truly 
experienced  and  dedicated  arms  con- 
trol expert  would  never  have  needed 
the  so-called  murder  boards  in  order  to 
make  a  credible  appearance  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Then,  of  course,  we  have  the  episode 
of  the  Rowny  memorandum.  On  Janu- 
ary 14,  1983,  Gen.  Edward  Rowny,  our 
chief  strategic  arms  negotiator,  gave 
Mi.  Adelman  a  memorandum  severely 
criticizing  key  members  of  our  negoti- 
ating team  in  Geneva  of  wanting  an 
arms  control  agreement,  as  General 
Rowny  said,  "at  any  cost."  The  memo- 
randum also  contained  a  so-called  hit 
list  of  some  18  senior  officials  at  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  that  could  be  subject  to  re- 
moval after  Adelman  became  Director. 

Now,  General  Rowny  suggests  that 
the  memorandum,  to  quote  him,  "does 
not  represent  his  views,"  though  he 
gave  the  memorandum  to  Mr.  Adel- 
man on  January  14,  and  Mr.  Adelman 
said  that  he  did  not  read  the  memo 
and  does  not  intend  to  act  on  it. 

WeU,  I  submit,  Mr.  President,  the 
damage  is  done.  General  Rowny  has 
seriously  disrupted  our  arms  control 
talk,  and  Mr.  Adelman's  position  as 
head  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disar- 
mament Agency  is  being  imdermlned 
by  a  man  who  has  reportedly  said  he 
would  not  take  orders  from  Mr.  Adel- 
man and  that  he  would  report  only  to 
the  President. 

It  would  have  been  helpful  for  Mr. 
Adelman  to  assert  himself  in  no  uncer- 
tain terms  and  to  chastise  General 
Rowny  for  his  actions.  But  Adelman 
has  not  chosen  to  do  so.  And  once 
again  we  must  wonder  at  Mr.  Adel- 
man's dedication  to  constructive  arms 
control  negotiations. 

Finally,  Mr.  President.  I  must 
oppose  the  Adelman  nomination  be- 
cause of  my  deep  concerns  about  the 
need  to  rebuild  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency.  The  Agency  is 
demoralized.  It  is  understaffed.  It  does 
not  appear  capable  of  putting  forward 
aggressive  and  imaginative  arms  con- 


trol programs  that  will  help  halt  the 
splraling  arms  race. 

Personnel  has  been  cut  at  the 
Agency  by  25  percent  in  recent  years, 
and  30  percent  of  the  top  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency  posi- 
tions are  either  vacant  or  they  are 
filled  by  someone  operating  in  an 
acting  capacity. 

The  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency's  budget  for  external  research 
has  been  pared  back.  Omitting  a  $5 
million  transfer  from  the  Department 
of  Energy  for  a  nuclear  fuel  study,  the 
Agency  has  a  budget  of  Just  over  $1 
million  for  external  research.  In  the 
Carter  administration,  external  re- 
search appropriations  averaged  about 
$3.7  million  a  year,  almost  four  times 
the  present  figure,  and  during  the 
1960's.  when  several  major  arms  limi- 
tation efforts  were  underway,  external 
research  funds  ran  about  $6  million 


per  year. 

Today,  the  arms  race  is  becoming 
ever  more  sophisticated,  ever  more 
complex,  and  ever  more  dangerous. 
We  need  more,  rather  than  less,  f  imds 
spent  for  constructive  external  re- 
search on  arms  control. 

And  because  of  the  deterioration  in 
funding  and  personnel  levels  at  the 
Arms  Control  Agency,  what  do  we 
find: 

Well,  the  Agency  does  not  have 
enough  personnel  to  effectively  work 
on  the  20  interagency  groups  that 
have  a  role  in  formulating  policy  that 
bears  on  arms  control. 

The  Agency,  in  the  views  of  experi- 
enced observers,  lacks  the  capability  to 
carry  out  classified  computer  studies 
of  current  or  future  arms  develop- 
ment. The  Agency  has  also  terminated 
arms  control  initiatives  in  the  area  of 
antlsatelllte  talks,  chemical  arms  limi- 
Ution  talks,  and  talks  relating  to  a 
comprehensive  nuclear  test  ban  agree- 
ment. And  I  suspect.  Mr.  President, 
that  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency  is  not  being  aggressive  or 
very  Imaginative  in  these  areas  simply 
because  It  does  not  have  a  wealth  of 
talented  personnel  to  carry  these  talks 
forward. 

Well,  it  is  in  this  context  that  we  are 
asked  to  approve  Mr.  Adelman's  nomi- 
nation to  head  an  agency  that.  In  the 
words  of  one  seasoned  observer.  Is  rap- 
idly becoming  "an  international  Joke." 
I,  for  one,  want  a  strong  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency.  I  want 
an  agency  with  seasoned  and  experi- 
enced personnel  in  upper  levels  of 
management  and  certainly  serving  In 
the  vital  position  of  Director.  And  I 
want  to  see  an  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency  with  a  Director  who 
will  serve  to  inspire  talented  arms  con- 
trol experts  to  come  to  work  for  the 
Agency  in  order  to  help  bring  about  an 
end  to  this  arms  race. 

I  say  with  regret.  Mr.  President,  that 
Mr.  Adelman  is  not  such  a  nominee. 


I  think  the  nomination  is  imfortu- 
nate.  I  think  it  is  unfair.  I  think.  No.  1. 
it  is  unfair  to  Mr.  Adelman  to  propose 
his  nomination  as  Director  of  this  cru- 
cial Agency  at  this  stage  of  his  career 
development.  It  is  not  fair  to  him. 

Second.  Mr.  President,  It  Is  not  fair 
to  the  U.S.  Senate.  After  signal  after 
signal  after  signal  has  been  sent  to  the 
White  House  that  this  nominee  is  not 
satisfactory  or  is  marginal.  It  is  not 
fair  to  this  Senate  that  this  nomina- 
tion was  not  withdrawn,  that  the 
President  did  not  reconsider  this 
matter. 

Finally,  it  is  not  fair  to  the  American 
people  to  have  an  individual  attempt- 
ing to  serve  as  Director  of  this  Agency 
that  bears  Importantly  on  their  very 
survival,  to  have  an  Individual  who 
simply  does  not  measure  up. 

In  my  Judgment,  Mi.  Adelman  will 
not  be  able  to  restore  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency  to  its 
full  effectiveness.  I  think  that  this 
coimtry  can  111  afford  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  halting  an  ever-dangerous 
arms  race  without  a  strong  and  effec- 
tive Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency. 

So,  for  all  of  these  reasons,  Mr. 
President,  I  must  reluctantly  urge  the 
rejection  of  the  Adelman  nomination. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  several  articles  relating  to 
the  so-called  Rowny  memorandum  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


[From  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  11. 19831 

U.S.  Abms  Nmotiatoh  Kspt  "Hit  List"  or 
Own  Delegaxioh 

(By  John  MacLean) 

The  Chief  VJB.  strategic  arms  control  ne- 
gotiator, retired  Army  Lt.  Gen.  Edward 
Rowny,  criticized  several  members  of  his 
own  delegation  for  wanting  an  arms  deal 
with  the  Soviets  "at  any  cost"  and  drew  up 
a  lengthy  "hit  list"  naming  them  earlier  this 
year,  U.S.  officials  said  yesterday. 

Rowny  recommended  that  several  arms 
control  staffer  members  be  removed  in  a 
memo  he  handed  to  Kenneth  Adelman. 
President  Reagan's  nominee  for  director  of 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency.  . 

Adelman  has  told  associates  he  did  not  act 
on  the  memo,  never  read  It  and  has  no  in- 
tention of  acting  on  It. 

One  source  said  the  memo  has  caused  "a 
high  state  of  disarray"  among  the  arms  del- 
egation in  Geneva. 

The  memo  accuses  James  Goodby,  the 
State  Department  representative,  and  Jack 
Mendelsohn,  the  ACTJA  represenUUve.  of 
being  "for  progress  at  any  cost."  Congres- 
sional sources  said  Mendelsohn  resigned 
over  the  memo,  but  Mendlesohn  said  the  sit- 
uation was  not  so  clear  cut. 

Sources  said  the  memo  attacks  other  offi- 
cials by  name.  It  calls  for  the  removal  of  Dr. 
James  George  as  ACDA  acting  director,  de- 
scribes public  affairs  chief  Joseph  Lehman 
as  a  "management  disaster"  and  calls  gener- 
al counsel  Abraham  Rlchgstalr  a  "nltplck- 
er." 


[Associated  Press  said  the  list  did  not  in- 
clude the  name  of  Paul  Nltze,  Rowny's 
counterpart  in  the  parallel  European  nucle- 
ar mlssUe  talks  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Both 
Rowny  and  Nitze  would  be  subordinate  to 
Adelman  if  Adelman  is  confirmed. 

[A  State  Department  spokesman.  Carolyn 
Johnson,  said  she  did  not  know  if  Secretary 
of  State  George  P.  Shultz  was  aware  of  the 
Ust.] 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  12, 19831 

DisFun  Arisb  ArriR  Rkfort  op  Ptnun  ni 
Aua  Talis  Uhit 

(By  Charles  Mohr) 
Washirotom,  March  11.— Reports  of  a 
recent  request  by  President  Reagan's  nego- 
tiator on  strategic  arms  reduction  that  some 
officials  at  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency  be  dismissed  stirred  a  new  dis- 
pute today  over  Administration  policy  and 
personnel  in  arms  control. 

Edward  Rowny,  the  strategic  arms  negoti- 
ator, issued  a  statement  in  London  that  a 
letter  involved,  discussing  a  staff  purge,  was 
only  a  paper  of  "talking  points"  prepared 
for  him  by  assistants.  Mr.  Rowny  said  the 
suggestions  in  the  paper  "do  not  represent 
my  views  then  or  now,"  and  tliat  he  had 
confidence  in  his  colleagues. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
met  late  today  to  discuss  the  letter,  which 
Mr.  Rowny.  the  chief  negotiator  at  the 
Geneva  talks  on  strategic  arms,  reportedly 
gave  earlier  In  the  year  to  Kenneth  Adel- 
man. the  President's  nominee  for  director  of 
the  agency.  Mr.  Adelman  declined  any  com- 
ment tonight. 

Some  Government  officials  said  the  letter 
criticized  a  list  of  18  officials  and  accused 
two  members  of  the  Geneva  delegation  of 
being  "for  progress  at  any  cost"  or  too  eager 
to  reach  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union 
on  a  nuclear  aims  treaty. 

ADMIH ISTHATIOW  COHCERH  IS  EVIUUII 


E>eputy  Secretary  of  State  Kenneth  Dam 
and  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Congres- 
sional Affairs.  Powell  Moore,  hastened  to 
the  Capitol  for  the  committee  meeting.  Mr. 
Adelman's  nomination  had  met  stiff  politi- 
cal resistance  in  the  Senate.  There  was  con- 
cern "that  this  won't  help"  either  with  the 
Adelman  nomination  or  the  Administra- 
tion's credibility  on  arms  control,  an  official 
said. 

Mr.  Rowny  is  a  retired  Army  lieutenant  . 
general  who  favors  patient  and  relatively  in- 
flexible negotiation  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

A  deputy  negotiator  said  to  be  cited  in  the 
letter.  Jack  Mendelsohn,  was  reportedly 
"ftirlous"  over  the  letter  and  was  expected 
to  leave  the  arms  control  agency  to  be  dean 
of  the  language  school  at  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Institute.  The  other  official  was  said  to 
be  James  Goodby,  the  SUte  Department's 
represenUUve  at  the  Geneva  talks. 

Senator  Paul  E.  Tsongas,  Democrat  of 
Massachusetts,  said  It  appeared  that  Mr. 
Adelman  might  have  been  given  the  letter 
four  days  before  telling  the  Senate  commit-  • 
tee  Feb.  3  that  he  had  "heard  the  rumor"  of 
a  possible  purge  at  the  agency.  Mr.  Tsongas  • 
said,  "It  came  as  a  very  big  surprise  to  me." 

Mr.  Adelman  testified  then  that  he  had 
never  heard  anyone  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment, the  White  House,  the  A.CJJ.A.  "or 
anybody  talk  In  those  terms." 

Senator  Tsongas  said  Mr.  Rowny  "has  rav- 
aged his  staff  and  the  obvious  question  is 
how  can  he  then  have  any  kind  of  working 
relationship  with  them." 
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Mr.  AdelBuui  is  the  deputy  chief  United 
StatM  representative  to  the  United  Nations. 
Some  Senators  say  he  is  Insufildently  "com- 
mitted" to  an  arms  control  agreement 

The  Forelm  Relations  Committee  voted  9 
to  8  against  confirming  him.  but  also  voted 
to  send  the  nomination  to  the  full  Senate 
for  action.  No  full  Senate  vote  has  been 
scheduled. 

Earlier  this  year  Eugene  V.  Rostow,  re- 
signed as  agency  director  after  disputes  over 
policies  and  personnel  questions.  The 
Reagan  Administration  was  accused  of 
being  In  "disarray"  on  negotiating  policy  for 
both  strategic,  or  intercontinental,  weapons 
and  Intermediate  range  nuclear  weapons, 
which  are  the  subject  of  separate  negotia- 
tions at  Geneva. 

(Frmn  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  12, 1983} 

AUCS  DkLIGATES  AcAIN  IirvOLVKD  IK  CORTSO- 

VKasT— IifTCUf AL  Mmo  QuEsnoHs  Tough- 
HBss  OP  GnfxvA  Abms  Nbootiatoss 

(By  Michael  Getler) 
The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
met  in  a  hastily  arranged  closed-door  ses- 
sion with  SUte  Department  officials  late 
yesterday  over  an  internal  memo  that  ques- 
tions the  toughness  of  some  U.S.  anns  nego- 
tiators and  has  created  new  controversy 
over  administration  arms  control  policy. 

While  House  officials  said  yesterday  the 
memo  was  prepared  by  aides  to  retired  Gen. 
Edward  Rowny.  who  is  the  chief  VS.  dele- 
gate to  Strategic  Arms  Reduction  Talks 
(START)  with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  was 
meant  to  be  used  as  Rowny's  advice  to  the 
nominated  director  of  the  U.S.  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency,  Kenneth  L. 
Adelman. 

Sen.  Paul  E.  Tsongas  (D.  Mass.).  who  at- 
tended the  special  committee  meeting,  said 
"it  was  never  doubted  by  anyone  that  It  was 
Rowny's  memo,"  and  the  issue  of  whether  it 
was  prepared  by  staff  aides  or  by  Rowny 
personaUy  never  came  up. 

According  to  senior  State  Department  of- 
ficials. Rowny  passed  on  the  memo  and  the 
advice  to  Adelman  at  a  luncheon  meeting 
late  in  January. 

The  memo  reportedly  impugns  the  repu- 
tation of  many  members  of  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion to  the  Geneva  arms  talks.  According  to 
press  accounts  confirmed  privately  by  State 
Department  officials,  the  memo  states  that 
Rowny's  second-in-command  wants 
"progress  at  any  price"  in  the  talks  with  the 
Soviets,  says  that  another  deputy  "has  got 
to  go"  for  similar  reasons  and  even  lists  as 
"questionable"  a  Navy  admiral  who  repre- 
sents the  military  Jointe  Chiefs  of  Staff  on 
the  U.S.  team. 

Deputy  Secretary  of  State  Kenneth  W. 
Dam.  who  testified  before  the  panel  yester- 
day, reportedly  said  it  was  "foolish"  of 
Rowny  to  have  circulated  such  a  memo.  Sec- 
retary of  State  George  P.  Shultz  was  de- 
scribed by  other  officials  as  "deeply  disap- 
pointed" over  the  incident.  Senate  Conunlt- 
tee  Chairman  Charles  H.  Percy  (R-Ill.) 
called  the  memo  'extremely  unfortunate." 

White  House  officials,  asked  about  these 
characterizations,  said  they  did  not  want  to 
discuss  references  to  individuals.  They  also 
said  that  "the  White  House  fully  supports" 
Rowny. 

Rowny.  who  Is  In  Europe,  issued  the  fol- 
lowing statement  last  night: 

"I  have  been  informed  of  stories  circulat- 
ing in  the  U.S.  press  concerning  personnel 
matters  In  my  delegation.  I  profoundly 
regret  that  public  disclosure  of  Informal 
talking  points  preparded  for  me  might  have 
a  negative  effect  upon  our  important  woi^ 


in  the  Geneva  START  negotiations.  They 
do  not  represent  my  views  then  or  now.  I 
have  full  confidence  in  the  entire  START 
delegation.  We  shall  continue  to  work  close- 
ly in  seeking  to  achieve  substantial  reduc- 
tions as  proposed  by  the  president  in  nucle- 
ar arsenals  and  to  reduce  the  risks  of  nucle- 
ar war." 

The  episode  is  potentially  very  explosive 
because  it  could  provide  ammunition  to  crit- 
ics who  contend  that  the  administration  is 
not  Interested  in  reaching  arms  control 
agreements. 

It  also  could  add  to  the  image  of  disarray 
that  was  created  by  the  abrupt  firing  in 
January  of  the  head  of  the  ACDA.  Eugene 
V.  Rostow.  and  the  surprise  appointment  of 
Adelman.  whose  nomination  was  sent  to  the 
Senate  floor  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee with  an  unfavorable  recommenda- 
tion. 

The  characterizations  in  the  memo,  if 
they  are  as  reported,  could  also  damage 
American  credibility  among  west  European 
allies  who  want  an  arms  agreement  and 
could  be  used  by  the  Soviets  as  propaganda. 
Top  State  Department  and  ACDA  officials 
yesterday  were  clearly  upset  and  "aston- 
ished" by  the  revelations  as  one  official  put 
It. 

The  memo.  Senate  sources  say.  also  could 
deepen  the  difficulties  that  Adelman  faces 
in  trying  to  win  Senate  confirmation.  While 
Adelman  did  not  act  on  the  memo  he  re- 
ceived late  In  January,  he  was  asked  about 
possible  purges  of  the  ACDA  during  testi- 
mony before  the  Senate  committee  on  Feb. 
3  and  said  that  he  had  never  heard  anyone 
talk  in  such  terms. 

The  Rowny  or  Rowny-staff  memo  is  said 
to  Involve  assessments  of  some  IS  to  20  offi- 
cials on  the  delegation  and  at  ACDA  head- 
quarters here,  and  reportedly  suggests  that 
at  least  some  should  be  moved  out. 

One  deputy  on  the  negotiating  team  who 
has  "got  to  go."  according  to  the  memo,  was 
Jack  Mendelsohn.  Mendelsohn  reportedly 
found  out  about  the  memo,  told  others  on 
the  list  about  it  and  had  "sharp  words"  with 
Rowny.  He  has  since  resigned  from  the 
team. 

It  was  not  clear  last  night  who  among 
Washington's  officialdom  had  actually  seen 
the  memo.  A  number  of  officials  said  that 
parts  of  It  had  been  read  to  them.  The  State 
Department  promised  to  deliver  a  copy  to 
the  Senate  committee  on  Monday. 

Accounts  of  the  dociunent  began  to 
appear  Wednesday  from  the  Hearst  news 
service. 

If  top  State  Department  officials  were  as 
surprised  as  they  suggested,  it  also  raises 
questions  about  what  Adelman  did  with  the 
memo  and  whether  he  told  anyone  about  it. 
State  Department  officials  said  it  is  not 
unusual  for  a  chief  negotiator  to  give  a  pri- 
vate personnel  assessment  to  a  new  ACDA 
boss.  But  they  added  that  the  "overtones" 
of  this  particular  report  were  "extremely 
unhelpful"  and  that  it  could  be  disastrous 
for  U.S.  policy  and  administration  credibil- 
ity if  the  memo  is  interpreted  as  an  all-out 
effort  to  get  rid  of  alleged  "soft-liners"  In 
the  agency. 

The  only  member  of  the  team  given  a 
clean  bill  of  health  In  the  memo  was  said  to 
be  the  representative  of  the  office  of  De- 
fense Secretary  Caspar  W.  Weinberger. 
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[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Mar. 
15, 1983] 

"Hit  Libt"  Clouds  U.S.  Epfokts  To  Look 
Sbuods  About  Auu  Corthol 

(By  Daniel  Southerland) 
WASHmoTOR.— The  controversy  over  a 
proposed  '"hit  list"  of  arms  control  officials 
Is  likely  to  complicate  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration's efforts  to  convince  critics  that  It  is 
serious  about  arms  control. 

Retired  Gen.  Edward  Rowny,  chief  of  the 
US  delegation  to  the  strategic  nuclear  re- 
duction talks  with  the  Soviet  Union,  gave 
the  list  several  weeks  ago  to  his  prospective 
boss.  Kenneth  Adelman.  President  Reagan's 
nominee  to  head  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency  (ACDA).  The  memo  is 
said  to  criticize  18  arms  control  officials. 
Some  are  accused  of  wanting  an  arms  con- 
trol agreement  "at  any  price." 

Mr.  Adelman  has  said  that  he  did  not  so- 
licit the  list  and  has  no  intention  of  institut- 
ing a  purge  of  the  arms  control  agency.  Sec- 
retary of  SUte  George  Shultz  told  the 
Washington  Post  March  12  that  questions 
concerning  the  memo  are  ""beside  the 
point,"  because  Rowny  had  issued  a  state- 
ment saying  the  memo  consisted  of  Informal 
"talking  points"  prepared  by  aides  and  did 
not  represent  his  views. 

But  specialists  on  arms  control  both  in  the 
State  Department  and  in  the  Congress  are 
convinced  that  unless  the  administration 
plays  its  arms  control  cards  carefully,  the 
hit-list  memo  will: 

Raise  new  doubts  in  Western  Europe 
about  the  seriousness  of  the  administra- 
tion's approach  to  arms  control. 

Make  it  more  difficult  for  the  administra- 
tion to  secure  Senate  approval  for  Mr.  Adel- 
man's  nomination. 

There  seems  to  be  agreement  among  spe- 
cialists In  the  Senate  that  Adelman  himself 
behaved  correctly  with  regard  to  the  Rowny 
memo.  But  at  the  same  time,  some  Senate 
critics  argue  that  the  memo  is  likely  to  hurt 
Adelman.  The  debate  in  the  Senate  over 
Adelman's  nomination  has  become  a  battle 
not  so  much  over  Adelman's  qualifications 
as  over  the  administration's  arms  control 
policy  as  a  whole.  Some  of  the  critics  want 
to  use  their  rejection  of  the  nomination  to 
""send  a  message"  to  the  administration, 
urging  it.  in  effect,  to  show  more  nexlbility 
in  arms  control  negotiations  with  the  Sovi- 
ets. 

Critics  claim  that  they  now  have  more 
than  40  senators  out  of  a  total  100  either 
firmly  opposed  to  Adelman's  nomination  or 
leaning  In  that  direction.  A  majority  would 
be  required  to  reject  the  nomination. 

At  the  same  time,  Adelman.  in  private 
meetings,  has  Impressed  some  senators  and 
staff  members  as  being  Intelligent  and  com- 
petent. He  appears  to  be  better  prepared  to 
answer  questions  now  than  he  was  when  he 
testified  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  The  committee  recom- 
mended that  the  Senate  reject  his  nomina- 
tion. 

The  controversies  over  both  Rowny  and 
Adelman  have  arisen  at  a  particularly  deli- 
cate moment  in  the  arms  control  negotia- 
tions In  (Seneva.  The  U.S.-Soviet  talks  on 
medium-range  nuclear  missiles  go  into 
recess  on  March  28.  West  European  leaders 
are  urging  the  Reagan  administration  to 
come  up  with  a  proposal  for  an  interim 
agreement  with  the  Soviets,  which  the  West 
Europeans  would  presumably  like  to  see 
placed  on  the  table  before  that  break.  Oth- 
erwise, says  one  West  German  analyst,  an 
appearance  of  intransigence  on  the  part  of 


the  Americana  will  give  the  Soviets  a  major 
propaganda  advantage  during  the  break  and 
help  to  send  antlnudear  demonstrators  Into 
the  streets  of  West  Germany. 

Administration  officials  are  reported  to  be 
giving  top-level  consideration  to  the  possi- 
bility of  making  a  new  proposal  to  the  Sovi- 
ets. But  the  administration  is  divided  on  the 
issue. 

In  an  appearance  on  the  C3S  television 
program  "Pace  the  Nation"  Sunday.  De- 
fense Secretary  Caspar  W.  Weinberger  said 
that  the  administration  was  still  waiting  for 
a  serious  proposal  from  the  Soviet  Union  in 
response  to  the  "zero-option"  proposal  made 
earlier  by  President  Reagan.  Mr.  Weinberg- 
er said  the  administration  was  concerned 
that  if  it  agreed  to  an  Interim  arrangement 
that  fell  short  of  the  zero  option,  which 
calls  for  eliminating  an  entire  class  of  mis- 
siles, the  Soviets  might  have  no  incentive  to 
move  beyond  that  In  further  negotiations. 

Weinberger  did  not  completely  exclude 
the  possibility  of  an  Interim  agreement.  But 
in  an  article  In  a  recent  issue  of  the  New 
Yorker  magazine.  John  Newhouse.  a  former 
Carter  administration  arms  control  special- 
ist, says  that  Weinberger  was  a  leading 
critic  of  an  interim  approach  that  had  been 
explored  in  CJeneva  last  year  by  Ambassador 
Paul  Nltze  and  his  Soviet  counterpart.  Yuli 
Kyltsinsky. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  15. 1983] 

MzMO  Sats  Negotiator  Wor't  Take 

AoEuiAH's  Orders 

(By  Walter  Pincus) 
Using  what  well-placed  sources  called 
"blunt  language."  retired  Gen.  Edward  L. 
Rowny.  the  administration's  chief  strategic 
arms  control  negotiator,  indicated  in  a 
memo  more  than  a  month  ago  that  he 
would  not  take  orders  from  Kenneth  L. 
Adelman.  the  nominee  to  be  director  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

Rowny.  a  retired  Army  lieutenant  general, 
said  that  he  would  report  directly  to  the 
president  and  not  to  Adelman  on  matters  in- 
volving the  strategic  talks,  sources  said. 

The  memo  also  sharply  attacked  by  name 
many  individuals  In  Rowny's  strategic  arms 
reduction,  or  START,  delegation  including 
several  of  its  senior  members. 

Existence  of  the  memo,  wlilch  could  be 
potentially  damaging  to  Adelman's  already 
troubled  nomination  as  well  as  to  Rowny. 
became  known  last  week. 

A  copy  of  the  five-page  memo  was  deliv- 
ered to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee yesterday  afternoon  'for  study."  ac- 
cording to  a  committee  spokesman.  It  is 
being  treated  as  a  highly  classified  docu- 
ment, and  only  senators  are  permitted  to 
read  it.  according  to  staff  members. 

"The  administration  is  making  every 
effort  to  squash  interest  in  the  memo."  a 
committee  member  said  yesterday. 

Immediately  after  It  became  known  there 
was  such  a  memo,  the  White  House  an- 
nounced that  the  document  has  been  draft- 
ed primarily  by  Rowny's  aides  as  a  talldng 
paper  for  a  meeting  with  Adelman. 

Ijtte  Friday.  Rowny  issued  a  statement 
from  London  in  which  he  said  the  ""informal 
talking  points  prepared  for  me"  in  the 
memo  "'do  not  represent  my  views  then  or 
now." 

Late  Friday.  Deputy  Secretary  of  SUte 
Kenneth  W.  Dam  and  PoweU  Moore,  assist- 
ant secretary  of  sUte  for  congressional  af- 
fairs, were  caUed  to  Capitol  Hill  to  appear 
before  a  hastily  arranged  session  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee.  At  that  session 


Dam  reportedly  said  it  was  "foolish"  of 
Rowny  to  have  produced  such  a  memo. 

According  to  administration  sources. 
Rowny  passed  the  memo  to  Adelman  in  late 
January  or  early  February.  Another  copy 
was  forwarded  to  an  unnamed  government 
official  but  "never  reached"  that  i>erson, 
one  source  said. 

Instead,  word  began  circulating  that  there 
was  a  "Rowny  hit  list"  of  some  18  ACDA 
employes  to  be  fired  once  Adelman  was  con- 
firmed. 
Included  on  the  list: 

James  Goodby.  Rowny's  second-in-com- 
mand, who  was  described  in  the  memo, 
sources  said,  as  wanting  "progress  at  any 
price"  in  talks  with  the  Soviets. 

Another  deputy.  Jack  Mendelsohn,  who 
was  listed  as  one  who  has  "got  to  go." 
sources  said.  Mendelsohn  has  since  resigned 
from  the  team. 

ACDA's  public  affairs  director  Joseph 
Lehman,  brother  of  Navy  Secretary  John  F. 
Lehman  Jr..  who  was  described  as  "a  man- 
agement disaster." 

The  agency's  head  of  congressional  rela- 
tions. Thomas  Graham,  who  was  criticized 
for  spending  time  with  a  staff  member  of 
Senate  Majority  Leader  Howard  H.  Baker 
Jr.  (R-Tenn.). 

This  is  not  the  first  time  Rowny  has  been 
critical  of  fellow  negotiators.  When  he  was 
serving  as  the  reprcsenUtlve  of  the  Joint 
chiefs  of  staff  at  the  SALT  11  negotiations 
In  Geneva  in  late  1977,  Rowny  told  The 
Washington  Post  that  American  negotiators 
were  rushing  into  an  agreement,  and  voiced 
concern  about  the  ability  of  Ralph  T.  Earle. 
the  head  of  the  Carter  administration  team. 
Rowny  subsequently  resigned  from  gov- 
ernment and  openly  opposed  the  SALT  II 
treaty. 

When  Reagan  took  office.  Rowny  cam- 
paigned for  the  Job  of  ACDA  director  but 
did  not  get  the  pcwt. 

Adelman  was  closely  questioned  about  re- 
ports of  an  ACDA  "hit  list"  by  Sen.  Charles 
McC.  Mathlas  Jr.  (R-Md.)  during  his  second 
appearance  before  the  committee.  The 
nominee  said  he  had  no  knowledge  of  any 
plan  to  "purge"  ACDA  employees. 

One  administration  official  said  the  memo 
raised  questions  about  "Rowny's  Judgment, 
competence  and  management  ability."  But 
he  added  that  he  did  not  expect  anything  to 
be  done  about  it  until  after  the  Senate  de- 
cides on  Adelman's  nomination. 

The  controversial  nomination  of  the  36- 
year-old  deputy  U.S.  represenUtlve  to  the 
United  Nations  Is  now  scheduled  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Full  Senate  after  April  5. 
after  the  Easter  recess. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  was  very 
struck  by  the  statement  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee,  and  particularly 
struck  by  the  comparison  which  he 
made  between  Mr.  Adelman  and  the 
seven  predecessors  who  have  in  the 
past  been  in  the  position  for  which  he 
is  nominated. 

The  thought  went  through  my  mind 
that  perhaps  the  administration  did 
not  wish  to  have  an  individual  of  very 
great  stature  who  would  stand  up  to 
the  Secretaries  of  Defense.  State,  and 
others,  for  the  sake  of  arms  control.  If 
that  was  one  of  their  objectives,  they 
have  achieved  it,  I  think,  in  this  nomi- 
nation. I  hope  it  was  not  intentional. 


I  commend  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee for  his  statement. 
Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 

of  a  quonun.  

The  PRESroiNO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  rolL 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PELL  Mr.  Preaident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr, 
Percy).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
such  time  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I 
spoke  last  night  on  my  reasons  for 
voting  no  on  the  nomination  of  Am- 
bassador Adelman.  I  would  add  one 
thought:  In  spite  of  my  "no"  vote  and 
however  this  matter  comes  out.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  President  should  consid- 
er naming  former  President  Ford  or 
Henry  Kissinger  as  a  si>ecial  envoy,  on 
a  part-time  basis,  to  negotiate  our 
arms  control  agreements  whether  or 
not  Mr.  Adelman  is  approved. 

I  believe  the  President  did  a  great 
deal  of  good  when  he  brought  George 
Shultz  to  the  State  Department,  in 
terms  of  bringing  stability  and  leader- 
ship to  U.S.  foreign  policy.  I  also  think 
he  did  a  great  deal  of  good  in  bringing 
William  Ruckelshaus  to  the  EPA  at  a 
time  when  leadership  was  needed. 

I  wanted  to  add.  whether  B4r.  Adel- ' 
man  is  confirmed,  or  if  he  is  not,  I 
think  the  time  has  come  to  bring  one 
of  oiir  for«nost  citizens  into  the  pic- 
ture. It  is  true  that  Mr.  Ford  or  Mr. 
Kissinger  would  not  accept  the  nomi- 
nation to  head  ACDA.  But  I  am  sure 
that  they  would  accept  an  appoint- 
ment, on  a  temporary  basis,  to  go  to- 
Europe  and  be  a  special  envoy  in  this 
area  where  an  appearance  of  chaos. 
h&£  &ris6ii. 

As  I  have  listened  to  the  various 
speeches  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  I 
have  been  rather  saddened  at  the  situ- 
ation we  are  in.  In  Europe,  the  ACDA 
Director  is  considered  as  being  almost 
as  important  as  our  Secretary  of  State.  • 
Some  here  may  not  consider  it  that 
important  but  it  is  considered  that  im- 
portant abroad. 

With  the  acrimony,  the  debate,  the 
misunderstandings,  the  various  state- 
ments which  have  been  made— and  I 
quoted  some  testimony  in  my  speech 
last  night  which  would  make  me  criti- 
cal of  Ambassador  Adelman— it  is  time 
for  the  President  to  take  an  extraordi- 
nary step.  This  action  should  be  taken 
independent  of  the  outcome  of  the 
Adelman  nomination. 

Though  I  shall  vote  no,  if  Ambassa- 
dor Adelman  is  approved,  he  shall 
have  my  cooperation  as  chairman  of 
the  Arms  Control  Subcommittee.  I 
shall  give  him  every  bit  of  support  in 
his   job.    But   an   additional   step   is 


•  «    ^  A     -tf  Ana 
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needed  and  that  is  to  appoint  a  leading 
American,  such  as  former  President 
Ford,  as  a  special  envoy. 

In  one  conversation  I  had  with 
Oerald  Ford  about  2  or  3  weeks  ago  I 
raised  this  possibility.  He  did  not  say  if 
he  would  do  it  or  not.  Of  course,  he 
would  have  no  obligation  to  tell  me. 

We  must  do  something  extraordi- 
nary to  make  ACDA  and  our  negotiat- 
ing posture  more  effective.  Should  Mr. 
Adelman  be  confirmed,  he  will  still 
have  to  prove  himself  in  this  Job.  I  do 
wish  him  well  in  this  task.  He  faces 
several  difficulties  in  this.  Mr.  Rowny 
as  START  negotiator  in  Geneva  has 
been  a  controversial  figure.  Mr.  Nitze 
as  INF  negotiator  has  apparently  had 
disagreements  with  others  in  the  ad- 
ministration. We  have  an  arms  control 
staff  that  is  demoralized  from  various 
unfortunate  memorandiuns.  Perhaps 
WPOlnting  a  senior  envoy  would  help 
remedy  this  condition.  I  offer  this  as  a 
point  of  suggestion.  I  think  it  is  some- 
thing we  have  to  think  about. 

"Ux.  President,  I  took  much  of  the 
Senate's  time  last  night.  I  have  circu- 
lated to  every  Senator  my  statement 
and  the  exchanges  I  had  during  the 
nomination  hearings  on  several  issues 
including  my  concern  with  the  two  im- 
ratlfied  nuclear  testing  treaties,  and 
my  concern  for  the  space  agreement.  I 
should  mention  that,  tomorrow,  my 
subcommittee  will  have  hearings  on 
space  arms  control.  We  are  calling  in 
several  key  expert  witnesses.  These 
are  some  of  the  greatest  challenges 
facing  mankind  and  we  must  meet 
them. 

So  I  add  that  as  a  suggestion,  howev- 
er this  vote  comes  out,  that  a  foremost 
American  be  appointed  as  a  special 
envoy  on  a  part-time  basis.  I  have  sug- 
gested two  names,  Jerry  Ford  and 
Henry  Kissinger  in  this  area. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  commend 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  on  his 
statement.  As  chairman  of  the  Arms 
Control  Subcommittee,  he  has  had  a 
particular  opportunity  to  study  this 
matter.  I  think  his  suggestion  is  a  fine 
one.  I  think  if  either  President  Ford  or 
Secretary  Kissinger  would  take  on  an 
assignment  of  this  sort,  it  would  be  a 
wonderful  thing  for  the  country.  I 
think  they  would  do  a  good  Job.  It 
would  raise  the  profile  of  arms  control 
and  it  would  be  an  indication  that  this 
administration  takes  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  arms  control  seriously,  which 
some  of  us  question,  I  amongst  them. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Dole).  I  want  to  express 
my  deep  appreciation  for  his  speaking 
today.  There  have  been  many  people 
speak  about  the  nominee.  Ambassador 
Adelman,  but  few  have  been  able  to 
speak  from  personal,  intimate  luiowl- 
edge  gained  from  the  worldng  relation- 
ship he  has  had  with  him. 


I  think  in  this  regard,  we  are  very 
grateful  indeed  to  Senator  Doli  for 
giving  us  the  benefit  of  his  own  per- 
sonal experience. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Prxsslkr).  The  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  wish 
to  speak  in  support  of  a  young  man 
who  has  shown  considerable  intelli- 
gence and  leadership  lioth  at  the 
United  Nations  and  in  his  grueling 
confirmation  hearings.  One  cannot 
help  but  wonder,  Mr.  President,  how 
many  young  Americans  would  be 
tempted  to  forego  the  financial  re- 
wards of  private  employment  for  the 
hazards  of  Federal  service  if  they 
knew  that  their  character,  sincerity, 
and  background  would  be  scrutinized 
in  the  manner  that  Ken  Adelman  has 
had  to  endure  from  some  critics 
during  his  extensive  confirmation 
hearings. 

I  do  not  fault  the  process.  I  Just  sug- 
gest that  we  never  know  when  the 
hard  questions  may  come.  I  think,  on 
balance.  Mr.  Adelman  has  properly  re- 
sponded. 

What  criticisms  emerged  during 
those  hearings.  Mr.  President?  We 
first  heard  suggestions  virtually 
amounting  to  racial  bias  from  a 
strained  reading  of  an  article  that  the 
nominee  had  written  regarding  South 
Africa.  As  my  distinguished  colleague 
and  fellow  Kansan  Senator  Kasse- 
BATm  noted  at  the  time,  such  an  infer- 
ence would  be  abhorrent  to  Ken  Adel- 
man. who  has  lived  and  worked  in 
Africa.  We  then  heard  of  a  newspaper 
article  that  purported  to  set  forth  the 
nominee's  views  on  arms  control,  but 
when  that  newspaper  article  and  its 
author  were  examined  by  Senator 
BoscHWTTZ.  we  discovered  that  the 
subject  was  new  to  the  author.  In  all 
probability— and  intending  no  re- 
proach to  the  author  of  that  article- 
he  simply  did  not  get  his  story  right  or 
maybe  all  the  facts  were  not  there. 

As  Senator  Percy  has  indicated,  Mr. 
President,  I  have  known  Mr.  Adelman 
in  a  personal  way  because  he  used  to 
work  for  me  on  a  part-time  basis.  I 
have  had  a  chance  to  visit  Mr.  Adel- 
man at  length.  I  am  not  an  arms  con- 
trol expert,  but  he  helped  me  on  for- 
eign policy  as  an  adviser,  as  a  consult- 
ant. He  was  recommended  to  me  by  a 
former  Ambassador  to  NATO,  my 
good  friend  and  former  colleague  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Robert 
Ellsworth,  former  Member  of  Con- 
gress from  the  State  of  Kansas.  Cer- 
tainly, his  recommendation  carried  a 
great  deal  of  weight,  and  I  know  of  his 
support  of  this  nomination  and  the  in- 
tegrity of  Mr.  Adelman. 

I  find  nothing  whatsoever  in  his 
backgroimd  or  writings,  Mr.  President, 
to  support  the  theory  that  Mr.  Adel- 
man finds  arms  control  a  sham. 
Indeed,  like  many  of  us  in  this  Cham- 
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ber  who  place  a  high  value  on  the  na- 
tional security  of  this  country.  Adel- 
man wants  real  reductions  in  nuclear 
arms  and  a  genuine  contribution  to 
world  peace,  not  Just  numbers  that 
add  up  to  no  progress. 

Ken  Adelman's  own  writings  confirm 
that  Judgment.  Mr.  President.  He  has 
pledged  himself  as  committed  to  arms 
control  measures  that  achieve  tangible 
and  far-reaching  results.  He  has  cor- 
rectly noted  that  if  the  Soviet  Union  is 
as  willing  as  we  are,  excellent  agree- 
ments can  be  the  outcome  of  our  ef- 
forts. During  his  confirmation  hear- 
ings. Adelman  stressed  his  commit- 
ment to  genuine  arms  control  meas- 
ures. He  stated  that  If  confirmed,  his 
overriding  objective  would  be  to  serve 
as  an  advocate  of  arms  control  to  the 
President.  But  he  has  also  noted— and 
it  is  a  useful  reminder  for  us  all— that 
the  establishment  of  peace  will  come 
about  only  as  the  result  of  hard  bar- 
gaining and  mutual  agreement  on  con- 
crete measures  which  limit  the  manu- 
facture and  use  of  arms.  Empty  words 
have  no  utility  in  achieving  the  results 
which  we  all  seek. 

I  think  that  it  is  salutary  to  remem- 
ber these  cautionary  notes.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. For  while  we  argue  here  amongst 
ourselves  on  this  topic  of  central  con- 
cern to  all  mankind,  let  us  not  forget 
that  it  is  up  to  the  Soviet  Union  to  re- 
spond to  our  overtures  in  some  con- 
structive way.  Arms  control  as  every- 
one knows,  cannot  be  a  unilateral  ven- 
ture. The  Senator  from  Kansas  was 
keenly  disappointed  to  hear  the  latest 
nyet  from  the  Soviet  Union  to  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  recent  flexible  proposal 
for  arms  control.  I  have  no  doubts 
that  they  wiU  answer  seriously  only 
when  they  are  convinced  that  deploy- 
ment will  proceed.  That  argues  for 
hard  and  fair  bargaining,  not  for 
someone  who  wishes  the  Soviets  were 
more  reasonable  than  our  entire  expe- 
rience has  led  us  to  expect.  So  I  am  re- 
assured that  Ken  Adelman,  while  com- 
mitted to  working  for  arms  control,  is 
also  tough  minded  and  realistic  in  his 
view  of  the  difficulties  that  must  be 
faced  in  hammering  out  an  arms  con- 
trol agreement. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  it  was  said 
that  the  nominee — consistent  with  his 
testimony  before  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee— refused  to  consider 
personnel  matters  while  his  nomina- 
tion was  pending.  Instead,  he  passed 
on  the  unsolicited  suggestions  that  he 
received  to  an  associate  whose  views 
he  trusted.  One  wonders,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, how  those  attacldng  the  nominee 
would  have  behaved  differently  in  the 
circimistances. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  privy  to  all 
the  information  in  that  area,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that,  in  itself,  was  not  a 
fatal  issue. 

The  objections  all  added  up,  Mr. 
President,  do  not  convince  me  that 


this  nomination  should  be  rejected. 
Neither  did  they  convince  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  who  stands 
squarely  behind  Ken  Adelman.  and  I 
believe  rightly  so.  For  if  our  national 
policy  on  arms  control  is  to  be  molded 
not  from  political  consensus  or  from 
the  considered  Judgment  of  those  who 
must  do  the  negotiating  and  bear  the 
responsibilities  of  the  management  of 
our  nuclear  policies— but  from  parti- 
san politics  alone— then  we  have 
reached  a  sorry  state. 

I  imderstand  there  are  a  number  of 
people  who  have  been  more  close  to 
this  nomination  than  the  Senator 
from  Kansas,  probably  many  who 
spent  hours  and  hours  in  hearings, 
reading  articles  and  whatever,  but  I 
have  been  Impressed  with  Mr.  Adel- 
man. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  Is  personally  acquainted 
with  the  nominee.  Ken  Adelman  brief- 
ly was  a  member  of  my  personal  staff 
a  few  years  ago.  working  in  foreign 
policy  and  national  security  affairs. 
Then  as  now.  he  impressed  me  as  able, 
quick  wltted.  and  with  sound  Judg- 
ment. It  is  no  surprise  to  me  that  he 
has  rather  quickly  attained  positions 
of  prominence  and  responsibility.  And 
in  that  regard— we  do  not  hear  anyone 
say  that  they  disagree  with  the  posi- 
tions that  he  took  in  his  last  Job  as  our 
Deputy  Representative  at  the  United 
Nations.  To  the  contrary.  I  find  much 
to  praise  in  Mr.  Adelman's  perform- 
ance of  that  demanding  post. 

While  at  the  U.N..  Ken  Adelman 
participated  in  a  number  of  decision 
sessions  of  our  National  Security 
Council  on  Arms  Control.  He  led  the 
U.S.  delegation  to  the  second  special 
session  on  disarmament.  He  also  par- 
ticipated broadly  in  the  management 
of  our  diplomatic  mission  at  the  U.N.— 
experience  that  will  be  particularly 
useful  to  him  as  Director  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency.  He 
has  dealt  with  the  Soviet  Union  direct- 
ly at  the  U.N..  and  has  therefore  ac- 
qtilred  valuable  and  direct  insights 
Into  the  ways  the  Russians  conduct 
their  diplomacy.  He  has  also  dealt  di- 
rectly with  our  allies  at  the  U.N.— ex- 
perience which  is  also  invaluable  to 
top  arms  control  management.  All  of 
these  qualities  will  be  valuable  at- 
tributes to  his  service  at  ACDA. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  right  and  proper 
that  we  should  all  weigh  carefully 
nominees  for  high  office.  The  Senator 
from  Kansas  would  apply  that  high 
standard  to  Ken  Adelman  at  the 
present  time— and  find  that  the  nomi- 
nee does  measure  up.  One  hears, 
though,  that  this  nominee  is  young 
and  sometimes  inclined  to  be  rather 
brash.  Mr.  President,  if  occasional 
brashness  were  a  disqualification  for 
public  office,  not  many  presently  serv- 
ing in  this  body  would  still  be  here.  If 
youth  were  a  disqualification,  then  I 
would  only  point  out  that  many  of  us 


started  serving  in  the  Congress  at 
roughly  Ken  Adelman's  age,  or  even 
younger.  Some,  indeed,  of  our  present 
colleagues  served  with  distinction  in 
the  Senate  when  they  were  even 
younger  than  Ken  Adelman  is  now. 

I  am  also  impressed,  Mr.  President, 
by  the  growing  list  of  distinguished 
Americans  who  have  announced  their 
support  of  Ken  Adelman.  he  has  been 
endorsed  by  President  Ford  and  by 
former  Secretaries  Henry  Kissinger 
and  Don  Rumsfeld.  Both  Secretary 
Shultz  and  Ambassador  Jeane  Kirk- 
patrick  have  formally  advised  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  that  they 
believe  Adelman  will  do  a  first-class 
Job  as  ACDA  Director.  In  addition,  his 
continued  support  by  newspapers 
often  critical  of  administration  policies 
has  been  impre^ve.  And  that  is  as  it 
should  be.  Mr.  President,  for  when  all 
is  said  and  done.  Ken  Adelman  is 
qualified  to  serve  with  distinction  as 
the  Director  of  ACDA. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  supports 
tWs  nomination— and  I  know  that  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  will  share  my 
confidence  in  Ken  Adelman's  integrity 
and  abilities.  For  too  long  now.  ACDA 
has  lacked  a  full-time  director.  Let  us 
give  our  assent  to  Ken  Adelman's 
nomination,  so  that  the  crucial  busi- 
ness of  the  management  of  our  arms 
control  policy  can  at  last  get  fully  un- 
derway. That  is  how  we  can  best  serve 
the  American  people.  Mr.  President— 
by  malting  sure  now  that  ACDA  Is  ably 
led.  as  it  will  be  by  the  nominee.  Ken 
Adelman. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  make 
this  statement  in  support  of  the  nomi- 
nation, and  I  hope  that  the  nomina- 
tion may  l>e  approved. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Will  the  Senator 
withhold? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  as 
much  time  to  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas as  he  may  desire. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  Adelman  nomination 
from  a  number  of  standpoints,  but  one 
of  the  primary  reasons  is  because  I 
know  that  someday  I  will  no  longer  be 
a  Senator  and  I  will  have  only  my  con- 
duct during  my  tenure  in  the  Senate 
as  a  momento  of  the  time  I  have  spent 
here.  I  want  it  to  be  a  record  which  my 
children  and  hopefully  someday 
grandchildren  will  be  able  to  look  to 
with  pride.  I  hope  that  some  of  the 
thhigs  on  which  I  have  taken  strong 
positions  and  have  spoken  about  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  will  be  re- 
viewed favorably  by  historians.  Some- 
times, when  we  are  debating  issues.  I 
wonder  how  historians  will  treat  my 
conduct,  how  they  will  treat  my  par- 


ticular vote.  Isecause  It  is  not  always  a 
clear-cut  matter  in  my  own  mind. 

But  I  want  to  say.  first  of  all.  that  I 
am  not  concerned  with  Kenneth  Adel- 
man the  person.  I  am  concerned  about 
how  committed  he  is  to  arms  controL  I 
am  concerned  about  the  way  he  con- 
ducted himself  before  the  committee, 
at  least  in  the  first  hearing.  I  am  con- 
cerned about  his  candor,  and  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  kind  of  messages  we 
as  Senators  would  be  sending  to  our 
allies  and  the  American  people  by  con- 
firming him  to  this  very  important  po- 
sition. 

The  President  has  continually  talked 
about  the  fact  that  Kenneth  Adelman 
Is  a  very  bright  man.  I  have  never  laid 
eyes  on  him.  I  never  have  had  a  per- 
sonal conversation  with  him,  but  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  quarrel  with  the  Presi- 
dent on  that  point.  I  will  take  his  word 
for  it. 

However.  I  want  to  ask  my  col- 
leagues, is  that  really  relevant?  If  you 
are  going  to  confirm  somebody  for  this 
position,  obviously  it  would  be  better 
to  confirm  somebody  that  is  intelli- ' 
gent,  fairly  articulate,  and  so  on. 

I  assmne  that  General  Rowny,  our . 
chief  negotiator  at  the  START  talks, 
is  an  intelligent  man.  He  may  be,  as 
the  President  says,  a  very  bright  man. 
That  does  not  qualify  him  to  be  a  good 
negotiator  at  the  START  talks  and  to 
represent  what  some  of  us  see  as  the 
long-range  best  interests  of  the  great 
planet  E^arth. 

Paul  Nitze,  whom  I  do  know  and 
whom  I  respect  as  a  very  bright  man. 
in  my  opinion  is  not  really  seriously 
interested  in  arms  controL  But  he  is  a 
very  bright  man. 

I  think  you  could  say  the  same  thing 
about  Edward  Teller,  the  so-called 
father  of  the  hydrogen  bomb.  Obvi- 
ously, in  his  field  he  is  a  brilliant  man, 
but  I  have  always  had  the  impression 
that  if  It  were  left  to  Dr.  Teller,  we 
would  be  selling  plutoniimi  in  service 
stations  in  this  country.  And  so.  be- 
cause Dr.  Adelman  is  bright  is  really 
not  a  relevant,  cogent  reason  for  the 
U.S.  Senate  to  lay  down  for  the  Presi- 
dent on  this  issue. 

I  hear  a  number  of  my  colleagues 
say  quite  often,  "I  have  always  taken 
the  position  that  the  President  is  enti- 
tled to  his  man  or  woman,  whomever 
he  wants." 

Well,  when  the  Founding  Fathers 
drafted  the  Constitution  and  said  the 
Senate  shall  advise  and  consent,  they 
did  not  say  they  were  putting  that 
provision  in  there  so  that  the  Senate 
could  be  rolled  by  the  President.  They 
obviously  did  not  intend  that  the 
Senate  be  a  rubberstamp  for  "the 
President's  man."  They  intended  that 
the  Senate  do  exactly  what  the  Con- 
stitution says  it  has  a  duty  to  do.  and 
that  is  to  advise  on  and  consent  to  a 
nomination  based  on  the  nominee's 
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fitness  to  serve  In  the 
which  he  is  nominated. 

I  led  the  lonely  charge  in  the  Senate 
against  James  Watt,  and  I  had  it  put 
to  me  no  less  than  20  times  by  some  of 
my  distinguished  colleagues  that  the 
President,  who  has  a  mandate  from 
the  American  people,  ought  to  "get  his 
man." 

Well,  I  spent  an  hour  in  my  office 
with  James  Watt,  which  I  have  not 
had  the  opportunity  to  do  with  Ken- 
neth Adelman.  and  I  spent  2  days  in 
the  committee  grilling  him.  It  became 
crystal  clear  to  me  that  James  Watt 
was  going  to  be  an  unqualified,  unmiti- 
gated disaster  for  the  coimtry  and  he 
has  done  nothing  to  disappoint  me  so 
far. 

If  we  confirm  Kenneth  Adelman,  we 
will  confirm  the  James  Watt  of  arms 
negotiations.  I  do  not  mean  that  disre- 
spectfiiUy,  but  James  Watt  was  nomi- 
nated to  be  a  conservator  of  the  D.S. 
resources  and  he  does  not  believe  in 
conservation.  That  is  my  only  quarrel 
with  him.  We  are  about  to  confirm  the 
President's  nominee  to  be  our  arms  ne- 
gotiator and  he  does  not  believe  in 
arms  control. 

I  do  not  know  how  much  more  per- 
suasively I  can  make  the  case.  We 
have  already  had  2  years  of  neglect  in 
the  field  of  arms  control.  Perhaps  I 
sound  a  little  too  strident  on  these 
issues,  but  there  is  nothing  about 
which  I  feel  more  strongly  than  arms 
control.  I  am  57  years  old  and  If  I  die 
tomorrow  I  have  already  had  much 
more  than  anybody  in  this  country 
has  any  right  to  expect:  Good  luck, 
good  health,  a  beautiful  family.  And  it 
Is  my  family,  incidentally,  my  chil- 
dren, who  are  going  to  reap  the  whirl- 
wind of  dereliction  of  duty  in  this  field 
of  arms  control. 

We  have  had  2  years  of  neglect  in 
arms  control,  and  our  NATO  allies  are 
becoming  Increasingly  apprehensive 
about  it.  So  what  kind  of  message  do 
we  send  to  the  people  of  Western 
Europe  when  we  nominate  a  man  with 
a  record  such  as  that  of  Kenneth 
Adelman? 

We  already  know  the  European  posi- 
tion on  the  INP.  There  is  a  very  seri- 
ous question  as  to  whether  or  not  we 
physically  will  be  allowed  to  deploy 
Pershing  II  missiles  and  cruise  missiles 
in  Western  Europe. 

For  that  matter,  when  a  man  who  is 
nominated  to  be  head  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  says 
he  believes  that  arms  control  is  a 
sham,  how  seriously  do  you  think  the 
Soviet  Union  is  going  to  take  him?  We 
constantly  read  that  the  Soviet  Union 
says  they  have  "given  up"  on  this 
President  so  far  as  arms  control  is  con- 
cerned because  they  do  not  believe  he 
is  serious  about  it. 

Kenneth  Adelman  has  not  denied 
that  he  views  arms  control  as  a  sham- 
he  says  he  has  no  recollection  of  it. 
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I  learned  in  18  years  of  trying  law- 
suits that  there  is  a  vast  difference  be- 
tween not  saying  something  and  not 
having  a  recollection  of  having  said  it. 
He  was  certainly  less  than  convincing 
in  the  committee  hearing  on  that 
point. 

What  is  the  message  to  our  own 
people?  Politicians  read  polls.  Politi- 
cians act  by  what  they  see  in  the  polls. 
That  is  one  reason  the  freeze  move- 
ment is  so  popular  in  this  country 
right  now.  It  may  not  be  the  greatest 
idea,  but  it  is  a  manifestation  of  the 
frustrations  of  the  American  people 
about  our  seeming  inability  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  primary  threat  to  civili- 
zation. 

So  what  kind  of  message  do  you  send 
to  the  American  people,  who,  in  every 
poU,  show  by  large  margins  that  they 
believe  this  nuclear  arms  race  must  be 
brought  to  a  halt?  The  message  is  that 
the  President  has  wasted  2  years  and 
that  he  is  sending  us  Mr.  Adelman, 
who  thinks  arms  control  talks  are  a 
sham.  Should  they  not  conclude  that 
the  arms  race  will  continue  and  that 
the  specter  of  nuclear  holocaust  will 
grow? 

George  Kistiakowsky  was  one  of  the 
brightest  men  on  this  issue  I  ever 
talked  to.  He  was  Dwight  Elsenhower's 
science  adviser,  and  I  never  heard  any- 
body refer  to  Dwight  Eisenhower  as  a 
dove.  George  Kistiakowsky  said  that 
the  miracle  of  the  century  will  be  if  a 
nuclear  explosion  does  not  occur  in 
anger  between  now  and  the  year  2000, 
and  a  greater  miracle  will  be  if  it  does 
not  set  off  a  nuclear  holocaust. 

What  did  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  who  grilled  Mr.  Adelman 
extensively,  say?  Everybody  here 
knows  what  they  said,  but  I  will  read  a 
Uttle  of  it.  They  said: 

However  capable  and  accomplished  a  citi- 
zen Mr.  Adelman  may  be,  we  have  conclud- 
ed that  he  is  not  qualified.  In  the  words  of 
the  statute,  to  be  "the  principal  adviser  to 
the  Secretary  of  SUte,  the  National  Securi- 
ty Council,  and  the  President  on  arms  con- 
trol and  disarmament  matters"  and,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  to 
have  "primary  responsibility  within  the 
Government  for  arms  control  and  disarma- 
ment matters."  We  urge  the  Senate  to  sus- 
tain this  judgment.  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats alike  must  be  concerned  to  ensure  that 
our  nation  has  the  leadership  to  carry  for- 
ward the  continuing  efforts  to  achieve  arms 
control  and  arms  agreements  that  truly 
serve  the  national  interests. 

This  man  does  not  meet  that  test. 
They  went  on  to  say: 

His  testimony  confirms  suspicions  that  he 
does  not  regard  ongoing  efforts  to  achieve 
mutual  verifiable  arms  control  agreements 
in  a  number  of  areas  as  an  Important  aspect 
of  strategic  planning,  but  is  rather  inclined 
to  see  them,  first  of  all.  as  an  impediment  to 
expansion  of  the  defense  budget. 

Let  us  say  you  are  an  employer  and 
somebody  comes  to  you  for  a  job.  Let 
us  say  you  are  a  banker.  One  of  the 
first  things  you  want  to  know  is,  "How 
is  your  integrity,  and  are  you  really 


forthcoming?"  Tou  ask  somebody, 
"Have  you  ever  been  in  Jail  for  steal- 
ing?" He  replies.  "No,  never  been  in 
Jail  for  stealing."  Tou  would  ask  him 
all  those  questions  that  are  relevant  to 
working  in  a  bank. 

If  you  were  an  employer  and  you 
were  interviewing  Mr.  Adelman  to  be 
head  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disar- 
mament Agency,  and  if  you  believed, 
as  do  about  85  percent  of  the  people  in 
this  country,  that  the  Director  of 
ACDA  ought  to  be  committed  to  arms 
control,  how  would  you  regard  Mr. 
Adelman  concerning  his  candor? 

After  his  abysmal  first  appearance 
before  the  committee,  they  decided  to 
give  him  a  second  chance,  something 
most  of  us  never  get  a  chance  at. 
When  the  people  of  Arkansas  say. 
"Enough  is  enough,"  that  is  it.  We  do 
not  get  seconds.  But  Mr.  Adelman  was 
given  a  second  chance. 

So.  after  a  reasonable  lapse  of  time, 
he  was  brought  back  before  the  com- 
mittee: and  Senator  Tsongas  said. 
"Mr.  Adelman,  haven't  you  been  a 
little  cautious,  and  haven't  you  been 
woodshedded  by  some  people  about 
what  you  should  say  to  this  commit- 
tee?" 

Mr.  Adelman  said,  "Well,  the  general 
consensus  was  that  I  was  too  timid, 
that  people  said  to  be  more  myself.  So, 
in  that  sense.  Senator,  the  answer  is 
yes— the  people  did  advise  me  of  that." 
Senator  Tsongas  again  said:  "But 
weren't  you  briefed?  Did  you  not  get 
some  briefings  on  how  you  were  to 
conduct  yourself  at  this  second  hear- 
ing?" 

He  said:  "I  can't  think  of  one  brief- 
ing I  have  had  on  any  of  the  subjects 
today  that  have  come  up  that  I  had 
over  the  last  week.  And  like  I  said  this 
morning,  these  are  areas  that  I  have 
written  about  and  dealt  with." 

So^hey  went  to  lunch.  It  Is  quite  ap- 
parent that  some  of  Mr.  Adelman's  ad- 
visers told  him  during  the  noon  hour 
that  perhaps  he  should  go  back  and 
straighten  out  the  record.  He  said.  Just 
before  lunch.  "I  can't  think  of  any 
briefing  I  have  had."  But  foUowing 
lunch,  he  said  he  had  been  helped  by 
two  so-called  murder  boards— 2-hour 
question  and  answer  sessions. 

That  was  not  even  particularly  rele- 
vant, was  it? 

When  I  practiced  trial  law,  I  used  to 
love  to  get  someone  on  the  witness 
stand,  for  cross-examination,  who  ob- 
viously had  been  woodshedded.  I 
would  never  think  of  putting  a  witness 
on  the  stand  unless  I  luiew  in  advance 
what  he  was  going  to  say.  Yet,  wit- 
nesses tend  to  think  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  with  that.  So  on  cross-ex- 
amination, I  would  get  an  adverse  wit- 
ness and  say,  "Haven't  you  and  your 
lawyer,  in  fact,  sat  down  and  talked 
about  this,  time  and  again?" 

The  answer  obviously  is.  "Yes,"  but 
when  you  put  it  to  them  that  way. 
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they  say.  "No,  I  haven't  discussed  this 
with  my  lawyer." 

Do  you  think  a  juror  is  going  to  be- 
lieve that  the  client  had  not  discussed 
the  case  with  his  lawyer? 

Seen  in  the  proper  context,  the 
answer  is  not  as  irrelevant  as  It  first 
appears,  is  it?  Adelman  was  asked. 
"Haven't  you  been  briefed  for  this 
second  hearing?" 

"No.  no  briefings.  I  can't  recall  any 
briefings." 

Well,  they  knew.  Not  all  UJ3.  Sena- 
tors are  bright,  but  they  have  enough 
sense  to  know  that  is  not  true. 

So,  during  the  noon  hour,  obviously 
somebody  said  to  him,  "You  better  go 
back  and  straighten  out  this  mess." 

So  he  came  back  and  said:  "As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  did  have"— not  Just 
briefings:  he  called  them  "murder 
boards."  You  can  imagine  what  they 
were  like. 

His  different  responses  speak  vol- 
umes about  his  candor  and  his  willing- 
ness to  be  forthcoming  with  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

Then  on  the  famous  Rowny  memo, 
he  said:  "I  have  only  a  weak  recollec- 
tion of  that  memo." 

They  say  the  truth  will  set  you  free. 
Sometimes  the  truth  will  get  you  In 
trouble.  Again  the  narrow  issue  of  the 
memo  was  not  even  relevant.  He  did 
not  write  the  memo.  No  one  was  accus- 
ing him  of  writing  the  memo.  But  they 
said.  "How  about  this  memo,  Mr.  Adel- 
man?" He  said:  "I  Just  barely  remem- 
ber. I  didn't  read  it  carefully  or  pay  at- 
tention to  it." 

Here  is  a  memo  from  our  negotiator 
at  the  START  talks  to  the  man  the 
President  has  nominated  to  be  head  of 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  and  he  said.  "I  did  not  even 
bother  to  read  it." 
What  surfaces  then? 
The  Rowny  memo  surfaces,  and  on 
the  cover  note  Adelman  used  to  for- 
ward it  over  to  Robin  West  of  the  In- 
terior Department— he  writes,  "This  is 
what  Ed  Rowny  really  thinks  about 
the  personnel  at  ACDA."  And  yet  he  is 
telling  the  committee  he  did  not  study 
it.  does  not  remember  anything  that 
was  in  it. 

Does  the  Senate  beUeve  that?  Of 
course  not. 

On  the  famous  Auletta  article,  when 
he  was  questioned.  "Did  you  say  that 
you  thought  arms  negotiations  were  a 
sham."  he  did  not  say.  "I  did  not  say 
it."  He  said,  "I  have  no  recollection  of 
doing  an  interview  with  this  man  who 
says  I  said  that." 

Recently  I  wrote  a  letter  over  to  the 
Interior  Department,  one  of  my  favor- 
ite Departments  to  write  to.  and  I  said. 
"I  hear  that  you  people  have  been 
running  scientists  by  the  Republican 
National  Committee  and  getting  politi- 
cal approval  before  you  put  them  even 
on  an  advisory  committee.  Under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  I  am  re- 
questing your  files  on  this  particular 


advisory  committee.  Please  send  them 
over  here  to  me.  I  want  to  see  them." 
I  did  not  hear  and  did  not  hear. 
That  is  always  the  first  clue,  when  you 
do  not  hear.  And  we  called  and  we 
said.  "We  have  not  heard  from  you." 
And  so  when  we  finally  heard  from 
them,  the  letter  said,  "We  have  looked 
every  place  we  thin.k  this  information 
could  be  reasonably  expected  to  be 
found  and  we  do  not  find  it." 

There  again,  if  I  had  not  practiced 
trial  law  for  18  years  I  probably  would 
Just  let  that  go.  but  I  know  a  little  bit 
about  words.  It  did  not  say.  "We  do 
not  know  anything  about  it;  nobody 
over  here  ever  heard  of  it:  nobody  has 
ever  seen  it."  It  said.  "We  looked  every 
place  we  would  reasonably  think  we 
might  find  it,  and  we  just  cannot 
locate  it."  I  did  not  care.  I  had  one  in 
my  hip  pocket  anyway.  I  just  wanted 
to  test  their  credibility. 

So  Kenneth  Adelman  says  to  the 
committee,  "I  can't  recall  having  said 
it,"  and  here  is  the  man  who  wrote  the 
article  testifying  before  the  committee 
saying.  "I  took  copious  notes  and  here 
they  are.  and  here  is  what  he  said." 
Adelman  said  much  more  than  that 
arms  control  talks  were  a  sham.  He 
started  off  by  saying,  "I  can't  think  of 
any  negotiations  on  security  or  weap- 
onry that  have  done  any  good. "  Does 
that  sound  to  my  colleagues  like  a 
man  who  Is  dedicated  to  bringing  the 
nuclear  arms  race  imder  control?  He 
says  he  does  not  think  any  agreement 
like  that  has  ever  done  any  good. 

No.  2,  and  I  am  quoting  Mr.  Adel- 
man from  the  article 


One  reason  not  to  rush  into  negotiations 
is  that  in  a  democracy  these  negotiations 
tend  to  discourage  money  for  defense  pro- 
grams. The  pubUc  says  why  increase  the 
military  when  we  are  negotiating  with  the 
Russians? 


That  just  means  one  thing:  Mr. 
Adelman  thinks  the  defense  buildup  is 
much  more  important  than  bringing 
the  nuclear  arms  race  under  control, 
does  It  not?  No  one  can  quarrel  with 
an  interpretation  of  that  paragraph. 

What  he  is  saying  is  let  us  build  our 
arsenals  first:  let  us  get  all  this  money 
spent  on  defense:  then  if  we  feel  like 
it,  we  might  talk  to  the  Russians.  But 
as  long  as  you  are  negotiating,  the 
American  people  think  you  ought  not 
spend  all  this  money  on  defense. 

So  you  know  where  his  priorities  are. 

Then  we  get  down  to  the  third  ix)int, 
where  the  article  reports  Adelman's 
view  that  the  major  reason  for  arms 
negotiations  is  to  placate  allies  and 
American  public  opinion.  The  precise 
Adelman  quote  is:  "My  policy  would  be 
to  do  it  for  political  reasons."  But  he 
added,  "I  think  it  is  a  sham." 

I  am  still  on  the  subject  of  honesty, 
integrity,  and  candor  with  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and  I  am  asking 
the  U.S.  Senate  as  the  employer 
Would  you  hire  a  man  who  had  that 
kind  of  a  shameful  record  with  regard 


to  being  forthcoming  and  honest  with 
the  committee? 

If  they  had  asked  him,  "Did  you  say 
this,"  and  he  had  said:  "Yes,  I  said  it 
and  it  was  a  flip,  trite  thing  to  say.  I 
apologize,  it  does  not  really  reflect  my 
views,"  I  might  not  vote  for  him  but  I 
would  think  a  lot  more  of  him. 

If  he  told  the  committee,  "Of  course, : 
I  got  woodshedded:  everybody  in  the 
State  Department  has  been  briefing 
me  since  I  messed  up  in  my  first  hear-  ■ 
ing,"  I  would  feel  a  lot  better  about 
him. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Senate  should 
reject  Kenneth  Adelman  people  will 
say.  'Well,  if  the  President  is  not  seri- 
ous about  arms  talks  he  will  just  send 
us  someone  else."  That  is  absolutely 
irrelevant  as  far  as  our  duty  to  advise 
and  consent.  If  the  President  wants  to 
send  someone  else  over  here  who  is  as 
Incompetent,  who  is  as  unknowledgea- 
ble  about  arms  talks  as  this  man  is,  if 
he  wants  to  send  us  someone  else  who 
does  not  believe  in  arms  control,  let 
him  send  that  person  and  let  the 
Senate  stand  tall  and  reject  the  next 
one.  The  American  people  have  abso- 
lutely no  reason  to  expect  anything 
less  of  the  Senate. 

To  talk  about  arms  control  impeding 
the  military  buildup  is  absurd.  Is  that 
not  a  part  of  what  arms  control  is 
about,  to  try  to  bring  these  colossal  de- 
fense expenditures  under  control  so 
we  can  spend  a  little  money  for  edu- 
cating our  children,  so  that  we  can 
spend  money  on  things  that  really 
deal  with  what  is  relevant  to  our  long- 
term  security?  We  have  cut  student 
loans  to  the  point  that  there  wlU  be  1 
million  fewer  youngsters  not  starting 
college  this  f  aU  than  there  should  be— 
1  million  yoimgsters  who  would  other- 
wise get  an  education  for  about  the 
cost  of  three  MX  missiles.  And  I  ask 
my  colleagues  which  has  the  longest 
impact  on  the  security  of  this  Nation, 
three  more  MX  missiles  or  educating  1 
mUlion  children? 

Here  is  a  man  who  says  blatantly— I 
would  be  ashamed  to  whisper  it  in  the 
vault— but  he  says  before  God  and  ev- 
eryone that  arms  control  is  a  sham 
and  all  it  does  is  delude  the  American 
people  and  stops  the  buildup  in  nucle- 
ar weaponry  and  defense  that  we  have 
to  have. 

Very  seldom,  never  perhaps,  has  a 
witness  or  a  nominee  acquitted  him- 
self as  poorly  before  a  committee  of 
the  Senate  as  Kenneth  Adelman  did. 

He  wrote  an  article  in  1979  criticiz- 
ing the  SALT  Treaty.  That  Is  the  same 
SALT  Treaty  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  condemned  as  a  candi- 
date in  1980  and  who  to  his  eternal 
credit  1  year  ago  said  we  are  going  to 
live  with  it  if  the  Soviets  will.  You  do 
not  hear  me  applaud  President 
Reagan  very  often,  but  I  am  applaud- 
ing him  right  now  for  having  the  cour- 
age to  say,  "I  was  talking  as  a  politi- 
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dan  in  1980  and  now  I  am  talking  as  a 
President  who  sees  it  for  what  it  is.  A& 
long  as  the  Soviets  comply  with  the 
terms  of  SALT  II  we  are  going  to 
comply  with  the  terms  of  SALT  II." 

He  also  has  indicated  that  the  freeze 
is  such  a  devastating  thing  that  there 
is  somehow  an  inconsistency  between 
it  and  the  call  for  reductions  in  nucle- 
ar inventories.  He  says  what  this 
Nation  needs  Is  not  a  freeze.  What  we 
need  is  a  genuine  reduction  in  nuclear 
weaponry  as  though  they  are  in  con- 
tradiction. 

Why  can  you  not  be  for  a  freeze  and 
a  reduction  in  nuclear  weapons  both? 
If  there  are  inconsistencies  in  those 
two  positions,  they  elude  me. 

Here  is  what  he  said  concerning 
SALT  n.  This  is  from  an  article  that 
he  wrote  in  the  American  Spectator  in 
December  1979.  He  said.  "SALT  is 
stultifjring  stuff.  Seldom  has  such  a 
critical  issue  induced  such  public  som- 
nolence." 

I  am  going  to  put  this  in  the  Record 
in  Just  a  minute,  but  he  goes  on  to  say: 

Our  representatives  and  reporters  dozed, 
lulling  the  public  on  security  concerns. 
SALT  n— for  all  its  Innumerable  fallings- 
has  awakened  Americans  from  their  torpor 
to  the  coming  strategic  inferiority.  History 
may  Judge  the  treaty's  prime  contribution 
as  setting  into  motion  pressiues  which,  over 
time,  redressed  the  strategic  Imbalance. 

Now,  that  is  the  SALT  II  Treaty 
which  he  was  writing  about  in  1979 
and  which  the  President  now  supports. 

He  goes  on  to  say: 

It's  nothing  new  that  the  \3JB.  is  falling 
behind  the  Soviet  Union  militarily.  This  has 
been  happening  for  years.  What's  new  is 
that  the  U.S.  is  now  seen  as  falling  behind 
militarily.  Soviet  military  expenditures  have 
become  25-45  percent  greater  than  ours, 
and  the  Russians  now  spend  three  times 
more  on  strategic  arms  and  one-third  more 
on  general  purpose  forces  ttian  we  do.  And 
there's  no  relief  In  sight 

And  yet,  4  weeks  ago  today,  the  CIA 
said  that  it  had  been  overestimating 
the  annual  increase  in  Soviet  defense 
expenditures  since  1970  by  a  magni- 
tude of  2  to  1.  And  yet  we  continue  to 
fall  for  all  of  that  rhetoric. 

I  heard  a  debate  the  other  night  on 
television.  One  fellow  was  talking 
about  how  many  more  nuclear  weap- 
ons the  Soviets  had  and  how  inferior 
we  were  and  how  the  Soviets  are  hell- 
bent on  world  domination,  and  so  on. 
So  the  question  was  asked  of  this 
feUow:  "Do  you  really  believe  the 
Soviet  Union  is  hell-bent  on  world 
domination  and  taking  over  the 
United  States?" 

"Yes,  I  do."  he  said. 

"Do  you  reaUy  agree  with  the  Presi- 
dent that  the  Soviet  Union  has  a  wide 
margin  of  superiority  over  the  United 
States  in  aU  tdnds  of  weaponry,  nucle- 
ar and  conventional?" 

"I  do." 

The  next  question  was,  "Well,  why 
haven't  they  come  and  gotten  us? 
What  are  they  waiting  on?" 


I  will  tell  you  what  they  are  waiting 
on.  They  are  waiting  on  some  general 
in  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  to  testify,  as 
the  President  has  said,  on  occasion, 
that  they  are  superior.  I  have  asked 
every  Joint  Chief  of  Staff  since  I  have 
been  in  the  Senate  and  every  general 
when  I  was  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  "Would  you  trade  the 
United  States  military  posture  for  the 
Soviet  Union's?"  Not  one  time  have  I 
heard  one  equivocate  for  an  instant  on 
that  question.  The  answer  has  always 
been  an  emphatic  "no." 

Well,  Mr.  President,  the  American 
people  sense  something  that  does  not 
seem  to  be  prevalent  and  persuasive  in 
the  U.S.  Senate,  and  that  is  that  they 
are  threatened  by  the  prospect  of  nu- 
clear war. 

My  wife  is  involved  and  has  made  a 
lifetime  commitment  to  search  for 
peace  because  she  thinks  her  children 
are  threatened.  She  is  a  mother.  I  do 
not  advise  my  wife  on  this  issue.  She 
has  strong  nurturing  instincts  about 
what  is  happening  to  the  children  of 
the  world. 

Incidentally,  did  you  tuiow  that 
teachers  in  this  cotmtry  say  that 
almost  60  percent  of  all  of  the  artwork 
of  youngsters  under  the  age  of  10 
deals  with  war.  mushroom  clouds,  sol- 
diers shooting  and  killing?  What  kind 
of  environment  is  that  for  our  chil- 
dren to  grow  up  in? 

But  I  have  said  in  discussions  with 
my  wife,  "Don't  defend  the  Soviet 
Union.  There  has  to  be  a  bUateral  ar- 
rangement or  there  can  be  no  arrange- 
ment." She  always  says— and  this  is 
from  her  perspective— "I  have  to  be- 
lieve that  the  mothers  in  the  Soviet 
Union  don't  want  their  children  incin- 
erated any  more  than  American  moth- 
ers do." 

So  this  is  a  very  important  question, 
a  very  important  issue.  I  do  not  for  a 
moment  think  that  my  words  are 
going  to  change  any  votes  here.  They 
very  seldom  do,  unhappily.  But  I 
would  say  to  my  colleagues  that  when 
you  leave  the  Senate,  when  you  leave 
the  Senate  and  start  going  back  over 
your  record  as  a  U.S.  Senator,  I  prom- 
ise you  that  this  will  be  one  of  the 
votes,  if  you  vote  "no,"  In  which  you 
will  take  considerable  pride. 

Let  me  recall  for  my  colleagues  the 
story  of  Atticus  Pinch,  the  great 
lawyer  in  "To  Kill  a  Mockingbird."  At- 
ticus Pinch,  you  will  remember,  was 
defending  a  black  man  on  a  charge  of 
which  he  was  absolutely  innocent.  At- 
ticus Pinch  knew  he  was  going  to  lose, 
trying  a  black  man  before  an  all-white 
Jury.  He  closed  his  statement  and  said 
to  the  Jury:  "For  God's  sake,  gentle- 
men, do  your  duty." 

And  so  that  is  all  I  can  say  to  my  col- 
leagues: Por  God's  sake,  do  your  duty. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  by  Kenneth  Adel- 
man  in  the  American  Spectator  of  De- 
cember 1979  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RsooRo.  as  follows: 

(From  the  American  Spectator,  Dec  1979] 
Thk  Skvkn  Lessons  or  SALT 
(By  Kenneth  L.  Adelman) 
SALT  is  stultifying  stuff.  Seldom  has  such 
a  critical  issue  induced  such  public  somno- 
lence. Yet  historical  events  often  generate 
"lessons"   more  captivating  than  the  epi- 
sodes themselves.  Though  dangerously  dis- 
tant  from   past   realities— as   Ernest   May 
shows  '—such  lessons  prove  useful  to  policy- 
makers. If  lucky,  SALT  II  will  soon  take  its 
rightful  place  beside  "Munich."  "Vietnam." 
and  "Watergate"— whether  ratified  by  the 
Senate    or    not.    Here    presented    are    the 
"Seven  Lessons  of  SALT." 

1.  U.S.  StraUgic  Might  Is  DioituUing 
Mightily.— During  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  hearings.  Senator  Jacob  Javlts 
pressed  witnesses  as  to  how  it  happened 
that  America  'goofed  off"  (his  words)  for  15 
years  in  the  strategic  realm.  How  indeed. 
Partly  because  fraszled  senators  (like  Javlts) 
never  gave  the  matter  any  thought,  until 
the  treaty's  submission  demanded  that  they 
do  so. 

Our  representatives  and  reporters  dozed, 
lulling  the  public  on  sectuity  concerns. 
SALT  II— for  all  its  innumerable  faUlngs— 
has  awakened  Americans  from  their  torpor 
to  the  coming  strategic  inferiority.  History 
may  Judge  the  treaty's  prime  contribution 
as  setting  into  motion  pressures  which,  over 
time,  redressed  the  strategic  imbalance  (re- 
gardless of  ratification).  Perhaps  unwitting- 
ly. Secretary  Vance  may  have  started  the 
ball  rolling;  time  after  time  throughout  the 
hearings  he  promoted  SALT  II  first  because 
it  "will  permit,  and  In  fact  aid,  the  necessary 
modernization  of  our  strategic  forces"  and 
only  second  because  it  "will  slow  the  mo- 
mentum of  Soviet  strategic  programs." 

2.  Defense  Efforts  Should  Be  Augmented 
AcToss-the-Board.—lt  is  no  coincidence  that 
senators,  boning  up  on  defense  because  of 
the  pending  SALT  tally,  recently  voted  55- 
42  for  5  percent  real  defense  spending  In- 
creases in  the  next  two  years'  budgets- 
something  Inconceivable  before  the  SALT 
debate  and  a  sharp  rebuff  to  the  administra- 
tion (keen  to  stick  with  3  percent).  Nor  is  it 
a  coincidence  that  the  Senate  passed  $3  bil- 
lion more  for  defense  this  year  (fiscal  1980) 
than  the  House— a  startling  ninabout  since 
my  Pentagon  days  and  earlier,  when  the 
House  was  more  hawkish. 

It's  nothing  new  that  the  U.S.  is  falling 
behind  the  Soviet  Union  militarily.  This  has 
been  happening  for  years.  What's  new  is 
that  the  U.S.  is  now  seen  as  falling  behind 
militarily.  Soviet  military  expenditures  have 
become  25-45  percent  greater  than  ours, 
and  the  Russians  now  spend  three  times 
more  on  strategic  arms  and  one-third  more 
on  general  purpose  forces  than  we  do.  And 
there's  no  relief  in  sight.  Moscow's  military 
Infrastructure,  upon  which  future  arms  pro- 
grams are  mounted,  is  nearly  double  ours. 
The  Soviet  military,  already  consuming 
more  than  half  the  nations's  R^bD  scientists 
and  engineers,  is  increasing  its  share  of 
scarce  skilled  labor  and  scarce  rubles.  All 
this  signals  a  wish  In  Moscow  to  persist  in 
acquiring  larger  and  more  sophisticated 
forces. 


■  Emest  R.  May,  "  'Leswni'  of  the  Past:  The  Ose 
and  Mlnue  of  History,"  In  "American  Foreign 
Policy"  (Oxford  University  Press.  1973). 
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Since  these  facta  can't  be  disputed,  inter- 
prvUtion  of  them  la.  Fervent  SALT-seller 
Representative  Bob  Carr  wrote  In  a  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  report:  "The  im- 
portant perception  is  not  how  the  Soviets 
perceive  us  but  how  they  perceive  us  per- 
ceiving them."  The  American  people  may 
not  get  his  point,  but  no  matter.  They  get 
the  main  point;  only  one-tenth  of  the  public 
now  considers  the  UJ3.  militarily  superior  to 
the  USSR  whUe  one-half  believes  the  Rus- 
sians have  forged  ahead.  This  swiftly  sliding 
sentiment  has  made  defense  once  again 
nearly  sacrosanct.  No  candidate  in  1980  (not 
even  Kennedy)  can  run  promising  to  slash 
the  defense  budget,  t  la  Carter  in  1976. 

i.  Linkage  Cannot  Be  Denied.  The  tire- 
some parlor  discussions  of  "linkage"  can 
now  be  relegated  to  weighty  tomes  on  inter- 
national poUtical  theory  (where  they 
belong).  Superpower  negotiations  (on  SALT 
or  whatever)  simply  cannot  be  separated 
from  superpower  relations,  at  least  In  our 
system  of  government.  The  Russians  may 
do  so— they  greeted  Nixon  and  signed  SALT 
I  on  the  heels  of  the  X5S.  mining  of  Hai- 
phong harbor— but  America  is  not  a  totali- 
tarian state. 

Senator  Prank  Church,  so  staunch  an  op- 
ponent of  linkage  In  theory,  forced  It  In 
practice.  He  fouled  up  the  administration's 
ratification  strategy  by  insisting  at  a  press 
confemce  In  Idaho  that  SALT  II  had  to 
await  removal  of  the  Soviet  combat  brigade 
from  Cuba.  Who  better  to  subvert  the 
SALT-seUers  that  one  of  their  own? 

Church's  beliavlor  was  matched  only  by 
that  of  the  Russians.  Their  cavalier  manner 
in  handling  our  self-inflicted  "crisis" 
unavoidably  dampened  enthusiasm  for  the 
"SALT  process".  Even  after  the  latest 
Jane's  Fighting  Ships  announced  that 
Russia  had  launched  CJuba  "in  a  new  naval 
league,"  far  outpacing  its  Latin  American 
neighbors,  Moscow  dispatched  a  205-ton 
gunboat  to  Cuba  precisely  as  Secretary 
Vance  and  Ambassador  Dobrynin  were  con- 
ferring hourly  on  the  brigade  issue.  If  the 
Soviets  take  such  brazen  measures  now— in 
the  heat  of  public  debate  on  their  troops  In 
Cuba  and  in  the  midst  of  Senate  delibera- 
tions on  SALT  n— they  will  be  yet  bolder 
later  (especially  after  acquiring  strategic  su- 
periority In  the  early  1980s). 

Due  to  nefarious  Soviet  activity  around 
the  world— not  to  the  Cuban  brigade  or  rec- 
ondite calculations  of  technical  SALT  ex- 
perts—public support  for  SALT  is  ebbing. 
Polls  had  been  showing  three-fourths  of 
Americans  supporing  arms  limitations 
agreemente.  Now  a  clear  plurality  opposes 
SALT  n.  Such  a  poUticaUy  potent  shift 
cannot  but  enshrine  linkage  as  a  permanent 
factor  of  superpower  negotiations. 

4.  We  Should  Expect  Nothing  Much  From 
the  "SALT  Process."— A  formerly  creeping 
consciousness  lias  become  galloping:  The 
"SALT  process"  may  not  be  worth  it.  It  has 
not  saved  money  for  either  side,  and  is  un- 
likely ever  to  do  so;  it  has  not  reduced  the 
destructive  power  of  either  side,  and  is  un- 
likely ever  to  do  so;  and  it  has  not  enhanced 
strategic  sUbillty  (quite  the  contrary),  and 
Is  unlikely  ever  to  do  so.  Nor  is  SALT  capa- 
ble of  slowing  the  Soviet  strategic  swell. 
Indeed,  since  SALT  I  the  USSR  has  de- 
ployed four  new  ICBMs,  two  new  SLBMs 
(with  two  more  under  development),  and  a 
new  bomber.  (MeanwhUe,  the  U.S.  tested 
and  cancelled  a  new  bomber,  finished  de- 
ploying one  new  SLBM,  and  began  testing 
another.) 

That  treaties  cannot  compel  nations  to 
reduce  arms  and  embrace  peace  starUes 


only  the  naive,  historical  know-nothinga. 
Despite  aU  the  fanfare,  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations  (with  or  without  the 
UJ3.)  could  not  have  prevented  World  War 
II,  the  Washington  Naval  Treaty  of  1922  in 
many  ways  contributed  to  Pearl  Harbor, 
and  the  Kellogg-Briand  Pact  of  1929  did  not 
long  keep  war  renotinoed. 

SALT  II,  like  SALT  1.  primarily  places 
fences  around  what  the  Soviets  intend  to  do 
anyway.  This  point  has  finally  dawned  on 
Senator  George  McGovem,  who  caUs  SALT 
II  an  "arms  control  hoax,"  and  even  on  the 
Carterites.  The  White  House  is  now  circu- 
lating a  draft  policy— "Presidential  Decision 
50"— which  downplays  the  role  of  arms  con- 
trot  The  U.S.  would  refuse  to  enter  into 
arms  negotiations  unless  our  position  ac- 
cords with  existing  defense  goals  and  mili- 
tarily restrains  adversaries. 

The  high-sounding  "Presidential  Decision 
50"   appears   awfully   mundane,  but  com- 
pared to  the  early  Carter  administration's 
missionary  zeal  for  arms  control— on  strate- 
gic systems,  nuclear  weapons  testing,  con- 
ventional   arms   transfers,    in    the    Indian 
Ocean,   Central   Europe,   space,   etc.— it   is 
positively  startling.  Recall  the  pride  with 
which  SALT  negotiator  Paul  Wamke  ad- 
dressed his  final  press  conference  In  Octo- 
ber 1978.  Speaking  of  "the  difficulties  [the 
U.S.]  had  at  the  U.N.  Special  Session  on 
Disarmament  back   last   May   and  June," 
Wamke  said,  "We  tried  to  think  of  things 
we  ought  to  come  out  for.  And  the  real 
problem  was  that  we  were  doing  most  of 
them."   The  U.S.  was  disarming  itself  so 
fast— cancelling  the  B-1,  shelving  MX,  de- 
laying cruise  missiles,  deferring  the  neutron 
bomb,  forestalling  Trident*— that  nothing 
new  was  left  for  Mr.  Wamke  to  propose  to 
the  UN  disarmament  crowd.  The  Carterites 
have  come  a  long  way  from  Mr.  Wamke  to 
"Presidential  Decision  50." 

5.  European  SecuHty  Must  Be  Tied  to 
SALT.— SALT  proponents  and  opponents 
both  agree  that  the  former  DMZ  between 
"strategic"  and  "Euro-strategic"  systems  no 
longer  holds.  SALT  I  and  II  covered  only 
U.S.-  and  Soviet-based  systems  capable  of 
striking  each  other,  but  technology  has  pro- 
duced a  myriad  of  "grey  area"  nuclear  weap- 
ons—Soviet systems  aimed  at  Europe  (Back- 
fire and  SS-20)  and  Europe-based  systems 
targeting  the  USSR  (air-launched  cruise 
missiles,  aircraft  carriers  In  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  nuclear  missiles  for  European  de- 
ployment now  under  serious  NATO  consid- 
eration). The  systems  to  be  negotiated,  and 
the  negotiators.  In  SALT  III  wUl  have  to  be 
revised  accordingly. 

6.  InUaigence  Verifies  Adequately  But 
Doesn't  Forecast  WeZZ. -The  SALT  debate 
has  brought  to  Ught  staggering  CIA  errors 
compoimded  year  after  year  over  the  last  15 
years  or  so.  Since  the  1960s,  the  intelligence 
community  has  consistently  underestimated 
the  Soviet  ICBM  buildup,  missing  the  mark 
by  wide  margins  and  with  strategic  forecasts 
becoming  progressively  worse  on  the  low 
side. 

Likewise  for  the  overaU  Soviet  military 
effort.  Three  years  ago.  the  CIA  overnight 
(and  retroactively)  doubled  the  percentage 
of  GNP  it  reckoned  the  Soviets  called  to 
arms;  from  5-7  percent  (or  a  nick  above  our 
level  of  effort)  to  11-13  percent  (nearly 
three  times  ours).  The  causes  of  such  gross 
Intelligence  faUures,  all  lulling  the  govern- 
ment and  the  public  since  none  overestimat- 
ed the  Soviet  buildup,  are  manifold.* 


Regardlen  of  causes,  the  SALT  contro- 
versy has  hammered  home  how  superb  V&. 
IntelligeiMX  can  be  in  verifying  Soviet  stra- 
tegic systems  (often  of  meager  military 
meaning)  and  how  dreadful  it  has  been  on 
forecasting  the  pace  of  the  overaU  Soviet 
buildup  (knowledge  of  which  is  critically  im- 
portant for  U.S.  weapons  procurement  deci- 
sions and  force  planning). 

7.  77i«  Foreign  Policv  "ProgresHvet"  Are 
Being  ZMicredited.— The  SALT  debate  has 
punctured  the  new  foreign  policy  perapec- 
tlve  of  those  ruslilng  Into  office  under  Mr. 
Carter.  "It  will  never  be  known  what  acts  of 
cowardice  have  t)een  motivated  by  the  fear 
of  not  looking  sufficiently  progressive," 
Charles  Pfeguy  wrote  70  years  ago.  But  this 
"progressive"  crowd— and  their  Intellectual 
mentors  back  in  the  Council  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations and  the  Ford  Foundation— has  gen- 
erated more  foolishness  (and  future  danger) 
than  cowardice.  For  they  believed  that 
today's  world  was  on  the  verge  of  escaping 
the  conflict-ridden  history  of  the  first  two- 
thirds  of  this  century,  that  mankind  was 
now  prepared  to  cooperate  on  transnational 
problems  (more  critical  than  International 
ones):  human  rights,  malnutrition,  overpop- 
ulation, pollution,  etc.  They  senMd  a  new 
historical  force  marching  and  felt  the  U.S. 
should  Join  the  vanguard. 

History  and  repentance  demanded  it. 
America  was  viewed,  with  a  profound  sense 
of  guilt  about  past  evils  abroad,  as  a  deeply 
flawed  superpower,  a  proven  threat  to  world 
peace.  The  Soviets,  viewed  sympathetically 
(often),  were  only  compensating  for  past 
American  military  superiority;  or,  viewed 
unsympathetically  (rarely),  were  only  wast- 
ing resources.  The  Marxist  septuagenarians 
In  the  Kremlin  were  too  dull-witted  to  grasp 
that  history  had  bypassed  the  utility  of 
arms.  Mayl>e  they'd  catch  on  later,  as  they 
learned  from  the  Americans.  While  waiting, 
we  had  no  need  to  fret.  For  the  Russians 
would  never  employ  military  power  against 
the  VS.  Any  clash  would  automatically  es- 
calate to  all-out  nuclear  war,  suicidal  for 
both  sides.  So  even  wide  differences  between 
the  superpowers'  military  capabilities  were 
deemed  essentially  meaningless. 

Gurus  of  the  state,  church,  and  academia 
still  cling  to  these  fastilonable  canons,  but 
now  people  openly  laugh.  In  government, 
the  President  climaxed  liis  televised 
"Combat  Brigade"  performance  by  compar- 
ing Lincoln's  Civil  War,  which  served  to 
"preserve  the  nation."  to  liis  own  SALT  H. 
which  serves  to  "preserve  the  world." 
People  chorUed  at  the  sappy  ending.  Those, 
who  didn't— the  SALT-sellers  with  some-' 
thing  serious  at  stake-cringed,  since  Carter 
continues  to  be  their  greatest  strategic  li- 
ability for  ratification.  In  the  church,  Wil- 
liam Sloane  Coffin  urges  the  U.S.  to  "preas 
not  only  for  SALT  U.  but  for  SALT  m,  IV, 
V,  and  VI.  We  have  to  be  meek,  or  there  will 
be  no  one  left  to  Inherit  the  earth."  There 
are  always  the  Russians,  though,  as  most 
foUcs  now  know.  In  academia,  an  exalted 
Professor  Hedley  Bull  of  the  exalted  Coun- 
cU  on  Foreign  Relations  writes  in  Foreign 
Affairs'  lead  piece  for  Its  1978  year-end 
wrap-up  how  "It  is  Important  that  some 
state  or  group  of  states  should  undertake, 
the  task  of  balancing  the  power  of  the  U.S. 
For  the  present,  this  can  only  be  the  Soviet 
Union."  How  grateful  we  should  be  to  the 
Soviet  Union  for  piclting  up  the  mantle,  for 


>  Spelled  out  at  excruciating  length  in  Robert 
Ellsworth  and  Kenneth  Adelman.  'FooUsh  IntelU- 


gence,"  Foreign  PoUcy.  No.  36  (PsU  1»79),  pp.  147- 
159. 
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■wnimlng  the  burdenaome  "tuk  of  baJanc- 
tas  the  power  of  the  U.S." 

As  the  leaaons  of  SALT  sink  deeper  Into 
American  conacioiuneaa,  such  statements 
will  appear  even  more  ludicrous,  nay  outra- 
geous, than  they  do  today.  More  people  will 
laugh.  Or  more  people  will  cry. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mi.  President,  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  listened 
and  was  very  moved  by  the  words  of 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas.  I  was  par- 
ticularly struck  by  his  reference  to 
children  and  young  people.  I  know 
that  my  own  experience  is  that  when  I 
ask  young  people  in  high  school  or 
grade  school.  "How  many  of  you  think 
you  will  see  or  be  incinerated  in  a  nu- 
clear war?"  usually  more  than  half  the 
hands  are  raised.  The  Senator's  report 
that  60  percent  of  the  drawings  that 
children  do  have  a  war  or  doomsday 
theme  fits  right  into  this  rough  calcu- 
lation that  I  have  made  of  the  chil- 
dren in  my  own  part  of  the  country. 

We  older  people  too  often  put  our 
heads  into  the  sand  like  ostriches  and 
think,  "Well,  we  will  live  through  our 
Ufe  without  nuclear  war."  When  you 
are  a  child.  I  think  it  is  very  much  in 
your  mind. 

I  hope  that  whoever  occupies  this 
job  as  Director  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  is  a  man 
who  has  got  fire  in  his  belly  and  zest 
and  zeal  to  try  to  avoid  this  very  real 
possibility  of  incineration.  This  is  one 
of  the  factors  that,  to  my  mind,  the 
nominee  lacks.  He  does  not  have  that 
fire  or  zest  to  bring  real  arms  control 
to  our  Nation. 

So  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas for  his  words.  I  congratulate  his 
wife  on  the  wonderful  work  she  is 
doing  and  wish  both  of  them  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor  to 
the  junior  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to 
our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Rhode  Island  that  I  am  today  violat- 
ing one  of  the  oldest  rules  in  Arkansas 
politics,  at  least  for  the  last  12  years, 
and  that  rule,  or  that  adage,  or  admo- 
nition is  never  follow  Dale  Bumpers 
on  the  speaking  stand.  So  I  am  in  vio- 
lation. Mr.  President,  of  that  adage, 
but  I  am  proud  to  associate  myself 
today  with  his  most  eloquent  remarks 
and  his  most  articulate  argiunents.  I 
wish  to  thank  him  for  his  comments 
on  this  issue  which  is  today  before  the 
UJS.  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  President  Reagan,  I 
think,  has  a  knack— it  is  a  unique 
knack— for  choosing  bright,  capable 
people  and  putting  them  in  the  wrong 
job.  1  think,  Mr.  President,  that  is  ex- 
actly what  we  are  faced  with  today  in 
the  Senate. 

This  issue,  this  debate  over  the  nom- 
ination of  Kenneth  Adelman  to  head 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  has  been  a  painful  but  never- 
theless, revealing  discussion  of  differ- 
ences over  our  nuclear  arms  reduction 
policy.  I  have,  since  the  very  beginning 


of  this  debate,  adopted  a  test  as  to 
how  ultimately  I  might  cast  my  vote. 
That  test  is  this,  and  it  is  very  simple: 
For  this  position,  is  he  the  best? 

I  must  today  answer  my  own  rhetori- 
cal question  in  the  negative. 

This  nomination  has  come  at  an  es- 
pecially critical  time.  President 
Reagan  may  have  made  an  encourag- 
ing start  in  the  Geneva  negotiations, 
but  now  the  talks  have  lost  momen- 
tiun  and  are  in  danger  of  stalling  in- 
definitely. We  need  our  best  and 
brightest  negotiators  right  now. 

The  Director  of  ACDA  should  be  the 
point  man  in  all  of  our  nuclear  arms 
negotiations,  shaping  our  overall 
policy,  and  coordinating  all  arms  con- 
trol activities.  We  should  go  into  the 
job  with  a  clear  idea  of  global  political 
strategy,  arms  control  policy,  and 
technical  aspects  of  arms  control,  such 
as  verification  procedures.  He  should 
be  an  experienced  arms  control  negoti- 
ator. He  should  have  the  stature, 
training,  and  experience  to  be  able  to 
freely  advise  the  President  and  criti- 
cize him  on  occasion. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Kenneth  Adel- 
man is  the  man  for  this  particular  job. 

At  the  age  of  36,  Kenneth  Adelman 
has  a  fine  record  as  a  foreign  policy 
expert,  especially  in  African  affairs, 
and  I  am  sure  he  would  do  a  fine  job 
in  this  field.  Unfortunately,  arms  con- 
trol is  not  his  area  of  expertise,  despite 
his  experience  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment and  the  United  Nations.  Perhaps 
someday  he  wiU  make  significant  con- 
tributions in  the  area  of  arms  control, 
but  we  do  not  have  the  luxury  of  pro- 
viding on-the-job  training  when  the 
superpowers  already  have  enough  mis- 
siles pointed  at  each  other  to  destroy 
both  nations  many  times  over. 

In  his  appearances  before  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  as  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague.  Senator  Bump- 
ers, pointed  out.  Mr.  Adelman  was 
unable  to  respond  to  basic  questions 
about  the  possibility  of  limiting  nucle- 
ar war.  about  the  terms  of  SALT  II, 
about  verification,  about  current 
Soviet  activities,  or  about  his  views  on 
a  variety  of  arms  control  initiatives. 

In  itself,  Mr.  Adelman's  inexperience 
is  enough  to  persuade  me  to  vote 
against  him,  but  I  am  also  made  most 
uneasy  by  his  basic  attitude  toward 
the  arms  control  movement  and  his 
apparent  lack  of  commitment  to  the 
goal  of  nuclear  arms  reduction. 

Although  some  of  Mr.  Adelman's 
many  articles  contain  encouraging  ref- 
erences to  the  need  to  make  deep  cuts 
in  nuclear  arms,  the  now-famous  Au- 
letta  article  includes  some  hair-raising 
observations  by  the  nominee. 

First,  Mr.  Adelman  is  quoted  as 
saying- 
One  reason  not  to  rush  into  negotiations 
Is  that  in  a  democracy  these  negotiations 
tend  to  discourage  money  for  defense  pro- 
grams. 
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This  is  an  appalling  statement,  VLt. 
President,  but  as  i^palllng  as  it  is,  it  is 
most  revealing  because  it  tends  to  con- 
firm the  view  of  many  people  that  this 
administration  is  determined  to  pursue 
a  blank  check  policy  of  defense  spend- 
ing, sacrificing  the  opportunity  to  hold 
down  Federal  spending  to  preserve 
peace. 

We  do  not  need  a  negotiator  who  re- 
inforces the  belief  of  people— Soviet, 
European,  or  American— that  this 
coimtry  and  its  administration  consid- 
er negotiations  to  be  a  pesky  inconven- 
ience to  the  really  important  business 
of  this  country— spending  money  on 
the  Pentagon. 

A  second  revelation  in  the  Auletta 
article  was  the  opinion  that  the  major 
reason  to  proceed  with  arms  control 
negotiations  is  political,  that  is,  to  pla- 
cate our  allies  and  the  American 
public.  Here.  Mr.  Adelman  reveals  a 
cynical  approach  to  public  service  and. 
I  believe,  a  callous  disregard  for  the 
clearly  stated  concern  of  the  American 
people— fear,  absolute  fear,  of  nuclear 
war.  Simply  going  through  the  mo- 
tions of  serious  negotiating  is  a  trans- 
parent ploy  that  will  not  fool,  and 
should  not  fool,  either  the  people  of 
Europe  or  the  people  of  this  country. 
Needless  to  say,  it  will  not  fool  the 
leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union.  We  need 
the  support  of  the  people  of  E3urope. 
and  I  am  afraid  that  Mr.  Adelman's  re- 
marks have  already  done  irreparable 
harm  to  our  credibility  abroad  and  our 
relations  with  our  allies. 

In  addition  to  questions  of  experi- 
ence and  commitment  I  must  add  a 
third  element,  trust.  Mr.  Adelman  re- 
peatedly indicated  a  lack  of  candor  in 
his  appearances  before  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  by  misleading 
its  members  on  the  question  of  his 
handling  of  personnel  matters,  by  de- 
nying that  he  had  received  briefings 
after  his  first  appearance,  by  exagger- 
ating his  published  writings  in  the 
field  of  arms  control,  and  by  refusing 
to  admit  that  he  had  ever  spoken  with 
Kenneth  Auletta.  Taken  singly,  these 
issues  are  insignificant,  but  they  form 
a  pattern  of  unnecessary  evasions 
which  have  damaged  confidence  and 
trust  in  Mr.  Adelman. 

The  argument  that  the  President 
should  be  able  to  have  his  own  man  in 
the  job  is  not  persuasive  in  this  case. 
The  issue  of  nuclear  arms  control  is  so 
critical  and  the  threat  of  nuclear  war 
so  overwhelming  that  mediocrity 
cannot  be  tolerated  in  this  particular 
position. 

I  would  like  very  much  to  support 
the  President  wholeheartedly  in  the 
ciurent  arms  control  negotiations  be- 
cause I  believe  that  the  country 
should  stand  together  on  an  issue  like 
this.  But  I  find  that  I  have  about  as 
much  confidence  in  our  Geneva  team 
as  Gen.  Edward  Rowny  seems  to  have. 


as   evidenced   by   his  now   infamous 
memorandiui. 

That  team  is  in  a  dangerous  state  of 
disarray  at  the  moment  with  the  de- 
parture of  Eugene  Rostow  from 
ACDA.  with  Paul  Nitze's  standing  at 
the  White  House  in  doubt,  with  the 
unflattering  portrayal  of  the  UJ3. 
aides  In  Geneva,  and  now  an  unsuit- 
able nominee  to  head  up  this  country's 
top  arms  control  office. 

Arms  control  skeptics  should  remem- 
ber that  a  strong  desire  to  reduce  the 
level  of  nuclear  arms  does  not — does 
not— preclude  hardheaded  decisions 
with  respect  to  our  own  military 
strength  and  the  balance  of  power 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  We  need  tough, 
cautious  negotiators  to  protect  our  na- 
tional interests. 

But  while  maintaining  a  healthy 
mistrust  of  Soviet  intentions,  we 
cannot  let  blind.  anti-Soviet  idealogy 
get  in  the  way  of  progress  in  reducing 
the  nuclear  threat. 

We  must  never  lose  sight  of  our 
goal— or  what  should  be  our  goal:  To 
reduce  the  number  of  nuclear  war- 
heads as  soon  as  possible  without 
shifting  the  balance  of  power  to  the 
Soviets  or  otherwise  destabilizing  our 
perilous  situation. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  here  in 
Washington  of  "sending  signals."  This 
is  a  city  that  loves  to  send  signals. 
Through  budget  votes  the  Congress 
sends  "signals"  to  the  credit  markets. 
Through  shifts  of  military  forces  we 
send  "signals"  to  those  who  might 
threaten  the  peace. 

What  kind  of  policy  signal  does  the 
Adelman  nomination  imply? 

The  comments  in  the  Auletta  article 
imply  a  lack  of  sympathy  with  the 
urgent  and  understandable  fear  of 
NATO  citizens  over  the  deployment  of 
U.S.  missiles  on  European  soil.  The 
European  press  is  sensitive  to  the 
slightest  U.S.  policy  nuance,  and  the 
least  little  rumble  here  sends  shock 
waves  across  the  Atlantic.  We  need  the 
support  of  our  NATO  allies,  but  we 
must  earn  that  support  by  honest  ef- 
forts to  reduce  the  threat  to  Western 
Europe. 

The  appointment  of  a  nominee  so 
lacking  in  arms  control  experience  also 
indicates  a  lack  of  serious  commitment 
by  this  administration  to  the  arms  re- 
duction process.  How  can  we  expect 
the  Soviets  to  negotiate  seriously  with 
us  when  we  seem  to  attach  such  a  low 
priority  to  our  arms  control  effort? 

Finally,  the  Reagan  administration's 
apparent  preference  for  a  military 
buildup  over  early  nuclear  arms  reduc- 
tions shows  an  insensitivity  to  the  very 
real  fears  of  the  American  people, 
fears  for  the  future  of  our  children, 
and— without  being  too  dramatic— for 
the  future  of  all  life  on  this  planet. 

In  my  travels  throughout  the  State 
of  Arkansas,  I  have  found  a  universal 
concern  over  the  prospect  of  nuclear 
war  among  all  segments  of  the  popula- 


tion but  most  particularly  among 
yoimg  people  of  our  State  and.  cer- 
tainly, the  country.  The  leaders  of  this 
country  need  to  realize  just  how 
strong  the  sentiment  is  among  our  citi- 
zens for  real— not  cosmetic— progress 
in  arms  reduction,  and  they  should  re- 
alize that  our  people  will  not  be  fooled 
by  anything  less  than  a  sincere  and 
energetic  effort  to  reduce  nuclear 
arms  now. 

I  shall  be  happy  to  support  the  nom- 
ination of  the  riisht  person  to  head  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  but  in  all  conscience,  I  cannot 
support  the  nomination  of  Kenneth 
Adelman. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  jvmior  Senator  from  Arkansas  for 
an  excellent  statement.  I  trust  that  his 
views  and  those  of  all  the  others  who 
spoke  today  will  be  considered  and 
weighed  by  our  colleagues  prior  to  the 
vote. 
I  yield  to  Senator  Kasten  on  my 

time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  CHAFEIE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  1  minute? 

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
control  the  time?  How  is  this  working? 
Mr.  PELL.  Basically,  Mr.  President, 
Senator  Percy  is  in  control  of  the  time 
on  the  Senator's  side,  but  I  should  be 
glad  to  yleld^ 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  No.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  was  next.  I 
would  like  to  come  next,  but  I  shall 
just  await  my  turn.  I  would  like  to 
come  after  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  recognized. 
Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
strongly  support  the  nomination  of 
Kenneth  Adelman  to  be  Director  of 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 

I  support  this  nomination  because  I 
believe  Mr.  Adelman  possesses  excel- 
lent qualifications,  and  is  a  man  of  in- 
tegrity. He  has  an  extensive  back- 
ground in  foreign  and  defense  policy, 
including  varied  experience  with  arms 
control  and  disarmament  issues.  As  we 
all  know,  while  he  was  at  the  United 
Nations,  where  he  served  ss  U.S. 
Deputy  Permanent  Representative, 
Mr.  Adelman  participated  In  many  Na- 
tional Security  Council  sessions  on 
arms  control.  He  led  the  UJS.  Delega- 
tion to  the  U.N.'s  Second  Special  Ses- 
sion on  Disarmament.  Mr.  Adelman's 
many  excellent  articles  and  speeches 
on  defense  policy  and  arms  control  in- 
dicate that  he  has  a  first-rate  under- 
standing of  the  arms  control  process. 
In  short,  Mr.  Adelman  has  established 
an  enviable  record  as  a  a  diplomat,  ne- 


gotiator, and  defender  of  American  in- 
terests. 

However,  I  wish  the  record  to  reflect 
that  I  support  Mr.  Adelman,  not  only 
because  of  his  qualifications  and  integ- 
rity, but  also  because  I  believe  his  un- 
derstanding of  arms  control  is  most 
likely  to  lead  to  a  reduction  of  nuclear 
arms  in  the  world.  Arms  reduction, 
after  all,  should  be  our  overriding 
goal. 

Mr.  Adelman  is  an  advocate  of  bold 
initiatives  aiming  at  reducing  nuclear 
arms.  His  Initiatives,  however,  are  real- 
istic. They  take  Into  accoimt  changes 
In  technology  and  evidence  of  Soviet 
duplicity,  both  of  which  have  rendered 
the  old  arms  control  process  danger- 
ous to  our  security. 

A  vote  for  Mr.  Adelman  is,  therefore, 
a  vote  for  genuine  arms  control.  He 
shares  President  Reagan's  desire  to 
make  deep  cuts  in  the  nuclear  arsenals 
of  both  sides,  instead  of  merely  sign- 
ing another  cosmetic  treaty  that 
would  allow  the  Soviets  to  continue 
their  unbridled  weapons  buildup.  A 
vote  for  Blr.  Adelman  is  a  vote  for  gen- 
uine arms  control  because  he  realizes 
that  there  will  be  no  reduction  in 
Soviet  nuclear  weapons  until  the 
Soviet  Union  has  an  incentive  to 
reduce  Its  arsenal.  As  long  as  the 
United  States  Is  willing  to  agree  to  cos- 
metic arms  control  measures  merely 
for  the  sake  of  signing  an  agreement, 
no  such  Incentive  will  exist. 

It  Is  this  process  leading  merely  to 
cosmetic  arms  control  agreements  that 
Mr.  Adelman  has  condemned,  and  not 
arms  control  Itself.  In  his  opening  stat- 
ment  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  on  January  27,  Mr. 
Adelman  stressed  that: 

One  of  the  most  intellectually  challeng- 
ing, emotionally  gripping  and  profoundly 
important  issues  of  our  era  [Is]  the  control 
of  nuclear  weapons,  and  the  maintenance  of 
peace,  of  world  stability,  and  of  national  se- 
curity. 

Like  Mr.  Adelman,  I  believe  that 
arms  control  is  one  of  the  most  pro-" 
foundly  Important  Issues  of  our  era.. 
And  like  Mr.  Adelman.  I  believe  that' 
arms  control  should  not  be  an  end  In 
Itself,  but  a  means  to  "the  mainte- 
nance of  peace,  of  world  stability,  and 
national  security." 

The  Soviet  Union  now  possesses 
strategic  weapons  of  more  than  twice 
the  explosive  power  of  those  they  had 
in  1972.  Deadly  SS-20  missiles,  which 
are  not  even  included  in  SALT  agree- 
ments, but  which  nonetheless  can  de- 
liver three  warheads  on  targets  at  a 
range  of  5,000  kilometers,  now  threat- 
en the  Eurasian  land  mass.  Since  1972, 
the  U.SJ5.R.  has  deployed  four  new 
ICBM's.  two  new  SLBM's.  and  a  new 
bomber.  Has  the  current  arms  control 
process  ended  the  arms  race?  Has  It 
made  the  world  safer,  or  enhanced  the 
security  of  the  United  States? 
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These  developments  confirm  Bfr. 
Adelman's  criticism  of  the  old  ap- 
proach to  arms  control.  That  arms 
control  process  has  neither  con- 
strained the  Soviets  nor  ended  the 
arms  race.  It  has  Instead  placed  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States  in  consid- 
erable Jeopardy. 

Mr.  Adelman's  rejection  of  the  old 
arms  control  process  calls  for  a  bold 
negotiating  strategy  to  replace  it.  It 
means  the  vigorous  pursuit  of  any  op- 
portunity for  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  But  it  does  not  call  for 
agreement  at  any  cost.  After  all,  as  the 
sad  history  of  SALT  has  proven,  not 
all  arms  control  agreements  are  con- 
sistent with  peace  and  security.  I  sup- 
port proposals  that  call  for,  in  Mr. 
Adelman's  words,  "deep  cuts  and 
greater  world  stability  based  upon  gen- 
uine equality  with  effective  verifica- 
tion." So-called  arms  control  agree- 
ments that  lead  to  less  are  worthless 
or,  worse,  dangerous. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  vote  for  Mr. 
Adelman  because  I  agree  completely 
with  the  sentiments  he  expressed  in 
his  statement  before  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee. 

Those  of  us  committed  to  anns  control 
measures  that  achieve  tangible  and  far- 
reaching  results  believe  that  conditions  in 
the  world  today  may  possibly  enable  us  to 
achieve  excellent  agreements— ones  clearly 
In  our  interest,  in  the  Soviets'  Interest,  and 
In  the  world's  Interest— rather  than  simply 
acceptable  agreement  about  which  no  more 
can  be  said  that,  "We  can  live  with  that."  If 
the  Soviet  Union  is  as  willing  as  we  are,  ex- 
cellent agreements  can  be  the  outcome  of 
our  efforts. 

Thank  you  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  and 
the  Senator  from  Utah  for  allowing 
me  to  proceed  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  after  careful  thought 
I  have  decided  to  support  the  nomina- 
tion of  Kenneth  Adelman  to  head  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency. 

This  is  not  a  step  I  take  lightly,  be- 
cause I  believe  arms  control  is  the 
most  important  foreign  policy  issue 
facing  this  country.  I  believe  that  the 
Director  of  ACDA  should  be  a  person 
of  ability  in  whom  the  President  has 
confidence  and  who  can  work  effec- 
tively with  the  other  members  of  the 
administration  in  the  formulation  of 
our  arms  control  policy.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  Dr.  Adelman  meets  these 
requirements. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  often  been  crit- 
ical of  the  administration's  arms  con- 
trol approach  and.  In  particular,  of  the 
delays  and  slowness  in  formulating  our 
negotiating  positions.  Now,  when  we 
finally  have  the  negotiations  in 
progress  and  offers  are  on  the  table, 
when  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  are  fully  engaged  in  the  for- 
mulation of  policy,  and  when  these  ne- 


gotiations are  reaching  a  critical  stage, 
it  would  be  a  blow  to  the  cause  of  arms 
control  to  reject  this  nomination. 

Our  failure  to  confirm  Kenneth 
Adelman  could  lead  to  more  months  of 
confusion  and  chaos  at  ACDA,  more 
divisiveness  and  uncertainty  surround- 
ing our  policy,  and,  more  importantly, 
a  reduced  likelihood  of  a  coordinated 
and  effective  negotiating  strategy  in 
the  coming  difficult  months.  What  we 
need  is  a  strong  and  effective  Arms 
Control  Agency;  the  first  step  toward 
getting  such  an  agency  is  to  confirm  a 
Director  who  can  move  ACDA  toward 
its  proper  role  in  helping  formulate 
the  important  decisions. 

We  should  be  clear  about  one  thing: 
The  emphatically  expressed  desire  of 
the  Senate  and  of  the  American 
people  is  for  meaningful  progress  in 
arms  control.  That  message  has  been 
made  clear  to  the  President  and  to  Mr. 
Adelman.  I  believe,  therefore,  that  the 
time  has  come  to  restore  order  to  the 
Agency  charged  with  dealing  with  this 
issue  and  to  provide  the  necessary  sup- 
port to  see  this  process  through  to  a 
successful  conclusion,  namely  the  ne- 
gotiation of  effective  and  meaningful 
arms  control  agreements. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Utah  for  letting  me  come  before 
him. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Utah  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  meeting  today  to  review  the 
nomination  of  Ambassador  Kenneth 
Adelman  to  be  Director  of  the  U.S. 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  ACDA.  Let  me  state  at  the 
outset  of  my  remarks  that  I  fully  sup- 
port Ambassador  Adelman  and  his 
nomination  to  this  important  position. 
I  am  confident  that  Ambassador  Adel- 
man will  carry  out  his  responsibilities 
as  the  Director  of  ACDA  in  an  effec- 
tive and  resolute  manner.  Ambassador 
Adelman  has  the  confidence  of  the 
President,  and  his  nomination  should 
be  endorsed  by  the  Senate. 

Objections  have  been  raised  against 
this  nomination  on  the  basis  of  Am- 
bassador Adelman's  lack  of  requisite 
experience  to  execute  his  duties  as  the 
Director  of  ACDA  or  his  lack  of  com- 
mitment to  the  goal  of  arms  control.  It 
seems  somewhat  incredible  to  me  that 
anyone  familiar  with  Ambassador 
Adelman's  professional  and  academic 
background  in  the  field  of  arms  con- 
trol and  national  security  could  stand 
before  this  body  and  claim  that  Am- 
bassador Adelman  is  unqualified  for 
the  position  to  which  he  has  been 
nominated.  Indeed,  it  would  be  re- 
freshing if  each  individual  recom- 
mended for  a  key  policy  position,  be  it 
in  a  Republican  or  E>emocratic  admin- 
istration, be  as  qualified  as  Ambassa- 
dor Adelman.  I  might  add  that  had 
the  qualifications  for  political  office 
been  as  rigorous  as  those  required  of 
Ambassador   Adelman,   some,   if  not 


many,  of  us  would  not  be  in  the  posi- 
tions we  are  today. 

As  indicated  in  his  biography.  Am- 
bassador Adelman  has  spent  nearly  a 
decade  in  Federal  service  and  has  held 
a  wide  range  of  positions.  From  1981 
to  1983.  Ambassador  Adelman  has 
been  the  U.S.  Deputy  Permanent  Rep- 
resentative to  the  United  Nations.  He 
has  an  extensive  background  in  for- 
eign and  defense  policy,  including 
arms  control  and  disarmament  issues. 
While  at  the  United  Nations,  Ambas- 
sador Adelman  participated  in  many 
National  Security  Council  decision  ses- 
sions on  arms  control  and  led  the  U.S. 
delegation  to  the  Second  Special  Ses- 
sion on  Disarmament.  He  has  demon- 
strated outstanding  skill  as  a  diplomat, 
negotiator,  and  manager  on  behalf  of 
American  interests. 

From  1976  to  1977,  Ambassador 
Adelman  served  as  assistant  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  Prior  to  that 
service,  he  was  a  liaison  officer  for  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
from  1975  to  1976,  and  from  1970  to 
1972,  he  served  as  special  assistant  to 
the  Director  of  VISTA.  His  Govern- 
ment career  began  at  the  Department 
of  Commerce  where  he  was  assigned 
from  1968  to  1970. 

As  a  senior  political  scientist  at  the 
strategic  studies  center  of  Stanford 
Research  Institute  in  Arlington.  Va.. 
where  he  was  employed  from  1977  to 
1981,  Ambassador  Adelman  wrote  ex- 
tensively on  national  security  affairs. 
His  writings  have  appeared  in  publica- 
tions such  as  Foreign  Affairs,  Foreign 
Policy,  Washington  Quarterly,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  and  the  New  Re- 
public. 

Mr.  President,  even  a  cursory  review 
of  Ambassador  Adelman's  credentials 
should  be  enough  to  convince  most 
people  of  his  eminent  qualifications  to 
serve  President  Reagan  as  the  Direc- 
tor of  ACDA.  One  suspects  that  some 
of  the  opposition  that  has  been  raised 
against  this  nomination  stems  not 
from  Ambassador  Adelman's  lack  of 
knowledge  or  commitment  to  arms 
control,  but  rather  from  fundamental 
disagreement  with  the  views  expressed 
by  Ambassador  Adelman  on  this  criti- 
cal subject.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  Ambassador  Adelman's  criticism 
of  the  SALT  II  Treaty  and  the  SALT 
arms  control  process  is  shared  by  this 
Senator,  many  of  my  colleagues,  and 
the  President,  himself.  His  recommen- 
dation that  significant  changes  were 
needed  to  move  the  United  States 
away  from  the  misguided  SALT  proc- 
ess stands  as  a  clear  signal  that  he 
takes  this  issue  most  seriously.  He  was 
one  of  those  who  recognized  early  the 
need  to  reduce  our  nuclear  arsenals, 
not  merely  cap  their  growth;  to  limit 
nuclear  warheads,  not  merely  laimch 
vehicles;  and  to  coordinate  strategic 
and  theater  nuclear  arms  control  ef- 


forts, rather  than  treat  them  in  a  dis- 
jointed artificially  Isolated  manner. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  those  who 
would  like  to  see  this  nomination  de- 
feated by  the  Senate  in  order  to  send  a 
symbolic  vote  of  no  confidence  and  re- 
jection to  President  Reagan  on  his  ad- 
ministration's arms  control  policies.  In 
my  view,  this  would  constitute  a  tragic 
mistake— not  only  because  we  will 
have  rejected  a  capable  individual,  but 
we  will  have  demonstrated  a  serious 
lack  of  national  unity  of  purpose  in 
our  efforts  to  negotiate  meaningful 
and  verifiable  arms  reduction  agree- 
ments with  the  Soviet  Union.  The  op- 
ponents of  Ambassador  Adelman 
would  like  us  to  return  to  the  heyday 
of  arms  control  detente  style  or  freeze 
into  place  a  situation  of  U.S.  and 
NATO  military  nuclear  disadvantage 
and  vulnerability.  Tet  a  decade  of 
SALT  has  reaped  little  but  continued 
Soviet  nuclear  buildup  in  its  advance 
toward  nuclear  superiority  and  first- 
strike  capabilities.  Arms  control,  as  re- 
flected by  the  ABM  Treaty  and  the 
SALT  I  and  SALT  II  agreements,  has 
not  brought  us  closer  to  our  goal  of  re- 
ducing the  threat  of  nuclear  war  or 
promoting  nuclear  stability. 

The  Soviets  have  run  roughshod 
over  the  vuious  arms  control  agree- 
ments we  have  negotiated  during  the 
seventies.  Serious  charges  have  been 
raised  regarding  Soviet  activities 
imder  the  terms  of  the  ABM  Treaty 
and  SALT  I.  More  recently  evidence 
has  come  to  light  regarding  Soviet 
compliance,  or  lack  thereof,  to  the 
provisions  of  SALT  II  with  respect  to 
the  testing  of  one  new  ICBM,  limita- 
tions on  the  production  rate  of  Back- 
fire bombers  and  the  encryption  of  te- 
lemetry in  such  a  manner  as  to  inter- 
fere with  our  ability  to  verify  that 
agreement.  Again,  there  is  evidence  to 
warrant  our  concern  for  Soviet  viola- 
tions of  the  Threshold  Test  Ban 
Treaty  and  the  Peaceful  Nuclear  Ex- 
plosion Treaty.  Finally,  the  moimting 
evidence  of  Soviet  use  of  outlawed 
chemical/toxin  weapons  against  the 
peoples  of  Laos,  Cambodia,  and  Af- 
ghanistan should  give  us  pause  before 
we  decide  to  revert  back  to  the  failed 
arms  control  policies  of  the  past. 

The  Reagan  administration  has  put 
forward  a  comprehensive,  far-reach- 
ing, and  flexible  set  of  arms  control 
proposals: 

In  START,  our  negotiators  have 
drawn  from  the  Soviets  a  proposal 
that  goes  well  beyond  the  position  the 
Soviets  were  willing  to  take  2  years 
ago,  one  that  would  require  a  25-per- 
cent reduction  in  Soviet  forces; 

In  INF,  the  new  U.S.  proposal  for  an 
interim  agreement  has  placed  the 
burden  of  responsibility  on  the  Soviets 
to  demonstrate  flexibility  and  begin  to 
negotiate  in  good  faith; 

In  Geneva,  the  United  States  has 
presented  a  draft  treaty  for  the  global 
destruction  of  all  chemical  weapons 


stockpiles    and    production    facilities 
over  a  10-year  period; 

The  United  States  has  proposed 
changes  to  the  threshold  test  ban  and 
peaceful  nuclear  explosions  treaties  in 
order  to  strengthen  their  verification 
procedures,  thereby  enhancing  our 
confidence  to  insure  Soviet  compliance 
with  the  terms  of  these  agreements. 

Deq)ite  these  initiatives  on  behalf  of 
serious  arms  control,  there  has  been 
continuing  pressure  on  President 
Reagan  to  do  more  to  achieve  arms 
control  agreements.  There  seems  to  be 
a  sense  that  if  only  we  were  more  cre- 
ative, more  flexible,  more  forthcom- 
ing, or  more  innovative  we  could  suc- 
ceed in  our  quest  for  successfully  ne- 
gotiating arms  control  agreements.  In 
this  regard,  we  seem  to  have  lost  sight 
of  two  very  important  considerations. 
First,  arms  control  for  arms  control 
sake  is  not  the  answer  to  our  national 
security  problems.  Arms  control  agree- 
ments can  be  useful  instruments  in 
promoting  stability  and  our  country's 
security.  We  should  not,  however,  es- 
tablish as  our  standard  of  success  or 
failure  the  number  of  agreements  we 
manage  to  conclude  or  fail  to  con- 
clude. Reducing  the  risk  of  nuclear 
war  involves  a  good  deal  more  than  ne- 
gotiating and  ratifying  arms  control 
agreements  which  may  or  may  not  be 
in  our  Nation's  interest.  Reducing  the 
risk  of  nuclear  war,  or  war  in  general, 
involves  a  scrupulous  attention  to  the 
preservation  of  a  balance  of  power  be- 
tween adversaries.  This  more  than  any 
other  consideration  must  be  borne  in 
mind  when  we  speak  of  preventing 
war;  certainly  this  is  the  case  with  the 
Soviets  who  have  shown  a  particular 
disrespect  for  lofty  resolutions  and 
solemn  international  agreements,  but 
take  into  full  account  the  military  ca- 
pabilities and  political  will  of  an  oppo- 
nent. 

Second,  arms  control  is  not  a  unilat- 
eral undertaking;  arms  control  is  not  a 
one-way  street.  There  is  a  saj^ing  that 
"it  takes  two  to  tango,"  and  I  believe 
that  it  is  most  appropriate  to  invoke 
this  principle  in  the  case  of  arms  con- 
trol. If  we  are  looking  for  "progress" 
as  measured  by  unilateral  restraint  or 
ratification  of  flawed  agreements, 
then  "success"  is  easily  and  readily  at- 
tainable. Such  actions  will  not,  howev- 
er, do  anything  to  support  the  poten- 
tial and  legitimate  role  of  arms  con- 
trol, nor  will  they  reduce  the  threat  of 
war. 

Ambassador  Adelman  recognizes  the 
significance  of  these  two  consider- 
ations and  can  be  expected  to  apply 
them  in  executing  his  duties  as  the  Di- 
rector of  ACDA.  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  me  in  supporting  Am- 
bassador Adelman's  nomination  and 
sending  a  clear  signal  to  the  Soviet 
Union  that  the  United  States  will 
stand  firm  in  its  determination  to  ne- 
gotiate meaningful  arms  reduction 
agreements. 


Bfr.  President,  I  am  not  new  to  arms 
control.  I  know  of  no  issue  that  I  have 
spent  more  time  on  in  my  8V^  years  in 
the  Senate.  I  made  it  a  point  when  I 
got  here  to  become  informed  about 
military  issues  and  arms  control,  and  I 
do  not  think  it  is  out  of  line  to  say 
that  I  probably  have  spent  as  much 
time  as  any  Member  of  this  body  in 
going  back  and  researching  this  histo- 
ry of  arms  control  negotiations,  not 
only  between  our  country  and  the 
Soviet  Union  but  arms  control  agree- 
ments in  general.  I  have  researched 
this  issue  back  into  the  early  part  of 
this  century,  such  as  the  naval  trea- 
ties, to  get  a  sense  of  these  negotia- 
tions and  how  effective  those  treaties 
were  and  how  they  were  honored  by 
the  participants. 

I  early  got  involved  in  the  SALT  n 
process.  I  gathered  so  much  informa- 
tion on  SALT  n  that  it  was  nearly  im- 
possible to  store  it  in  my  office  any 
more.  We  physically  could  not  handle 
it.  I  was  not  Just  compiling  informa- 
tion against  the  SALT  H  Treaty;  it 
was  compiling  most  everything  that 
had  been  said  by  anybody  of  any  stat- 
ure on  both  sides  of  the  issue.  It  got  to 
the  point  where  it  was  necessary  to 
hire  a  staff  member  to  put  in  the  com- 
puter a  bibliography  so  that  we  could 
keep  track  of  it.  I  probably  have  as  big 
a  bibliography  as  anybody  on  this 
issue. 

I  went  to  Geneva.  I  listened  to  nego- 
tiating sessions.  I  read  most  of  the  ne- 
gotiating backgroimd  on  SALT  I  and 
the  ABM  Treaty.  I  went  back  into  the 
debate  on  the  Senate  floor  and  the 
committee  hearings  and  read  them  at 
great  length.  The  more  I  studied,  the 
more  convinced  I  became  that  we 
simply  were  not  bargaining  in  a  tough 
manner,  particularly  in  SALT  II.  We 
were  also  on  the  wrong  course  in  that 
we  were  attempting  to  limit  launchers. 
That  was  never  really  fully  under- 
stood. It  is  not  understood  today.  I 
spent  the  whole  siuuner  of  1978  de- 
bating Paul  Wamke  on  the  subject  of 
arms  control,  and  I  would  suggest  if 
we  wanted  a  quick  agreement  with  the 
Soviets  we  could  bring  Paul  Wamke 
back  to  negotiate  it.  It  would  not  be 
hard  to  get  one.  It  is  not  hard  to  get 
an  agreement.  All  you  have  to  do  is 
give  a  great  deal  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  they  will  sign  one  when  you  have 
given  them  enough. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  issue  about 
which  I  have  been  more  concerned.  I 
heard  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  speaking  as  I  came  in 
about  children  and  how  some  of  us  are 
removed  from  children,  and  concern 
for  their  future. 

Well,  this  Senator  is  not  removed 
from  children.  I  have  seven:  25,  23,  21, 
16,  10,  4,  and  10  months  today,  a 
sweet,  beautiful,  little  10-month-old 
daughter  that  is  walking  already.  This 
Senator  is  not  removed  from  children 
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or  from  concern  about  war  or  nuclear 
weapons. 

Certainly  not  on  the  Senate  floor 
but  generally  in  this  whole  debate 
about  arms  control  and  the  nuclear 
freeze  movement  and  the  debate  on 
military  budgets  across  this  country, 
the  general  impression  seems  to  be 
that  if  you  happen  to  be  against  a  nu- 
clear freeze  on  SALT  II,  if  you  want  to 
be  tough  with  the  Soviets,  somehow 
you  are  a  warmonger.  I  have  seen 
President  Reagan  called  a  warmonger 
the  last  few  days  in  the  paper.  Some- 
how if  you  do  not  agree  with  those 
who  want  a  softer  arms  control  ap- 
proach, you  are  a  warmonger,  you 
want  war. 

I  resent  that  kind  of  inference.  I  also 
resent  the  fear  tactics  of  those  who 
have  a  different  approch;  such  as 
those  who  showed  pictures  on  TV 
during  the  political  campaigns  last 
year  of  a  nuclear  bomb  going  off.  I 
have  been  to  Hiroshima.  I  was  sta- 
tioned in  Japan.  I  have  seen  it.  I  am  a 
military  pilot.  I  have  carried  nuclear 
weapons.  I  know  a  little  something 
about  the  practicalities  of  it.  The  Phy- 
sicians for  Social  Responsibility  did 
not  really  need  to  come  to  my  office  to 
convince  me  of  the  terrible  conse- 
quences of  nuclear  war;  you  do  not 
have  to  have  a  medical  degree  to  im- 
derstand  that  nuclear  war  is  danger- 
ous to  your  health.  What  an  insult  to 
people's  intelligence.  Certainly  it  is 
dangerous  to  your  health.  No  doubt 
about  it,  the  Soviet  Union's  SS-18's 
missiles  with  10  nuclear  warheads  are 
dangerous  to  my  health.  They  are 
dangerous  to  my  children's  health. 
They  are  dangerous  to  that  little  10- 
month-old  girl's  health. 

But  there's  more  to  it  than  that.  I 
wish  we  could  have  this  dialog  on  the 
basis  of  some  fact:  remove  the  politics 
from  it.  remove  the  insinuation  that 
some  of  us  who  happen  to  be  for  bar- 
gaining on  a  tough  basis  with  the 
Soviet  Union  want  war.  There  is  no 
issue  that  I  worry  about  more,  none 
that  I  am  more  concerned  about,  than 
the  threat  of  war  posed  by  the  incredi- 
ble Soviet  military  buildup.  I  am  not 
going  to  take  the  time  of  the  Senate 
today  to  go  into  the  specific  dispari- 
ties, in  terms  of  what  we  have  done  in 
strategic  weapons  in  the  last  13  years 
and  what  those  wonderful  Soviets 
have  done.  But  all  the  pressure  is 
being  placed  on  Ronald  Reagan  and 
this  administration  to  give  up,  to  make 
more  concessions,  to  put  iorvaxd  more 
innovative  ideas.  Why  is  the  pressure 
not  being  placed  on  Mr.  Andropov,  a 
killer,  a  murderer,  the  head  of  the 
KGB  14  years?  Take  a  good  look  at 
the  organization  over  which  this  man 
presided.  Go  back  and  find  out  what 
he  did  in  Hungary.  He  was  there,  if 
you  did  not  know  that.  He  was  around. 
He  was  the  one  who  lied  to  the  Hun- 
garians during  the  revolt,  had  their 
leaders  kiUed.  He  lied  and  did  every- 


thing he  could.  He  brutalized  them  in 
Hungary. 

I  was  in  Switzerland  and  Germany 
last  week  and  I  read  in  the  press  that 
it  is  Ronald  Reagan  who  will  not  com- 
promise, that  Mr.  Andropov,  the  killer, 
the  butcher,  the  murderer,  the  former 
head  of  the  KGB,  is  a  nice  guy.  There 
seems  to  be  a  feeling  that  we  can  Just 
keep  turning  the  other  cheek,  and 
sooner  or  later  he  is  going  to  give  in. 

Let  it  be  stated  once  again,  clearly, 
that  some  of  us  still  have  children.  We 
are  not  removed  from  it.  Some  of  us, 
despite  our  middle  age,  still  have 
babies  at  home.  We  are  not  for  nuclear 
war.  We  want  it  prevented  as  much  as 
or  more  than  anybody  else. 

The  only  debate  here  is,  how  do  you 
achieve  that?  My  background  and  ex- 
perience tell  me  that  you  do  not 
achieve  it  through  weakness.  Tou  do 
not  achieve  it  through  cutting  weap- 
ons systems  in  this  coimtry  while  the 
Soviet  Union  goes  on  with  an  unbri- 
dled, massive  arms  buildup.  You  do 
not  achieve  it  by  constantly  putting 
the  pressure  on  our  side. 

The  Soviets  are  not  dumb.  They  are 
going  to  take  every  concession  they 
can  get  for  nothing  and  put  it  in  their 
pocket  and  say,  "Thank  you  very 
much."  They  are  not  going  to  bargain 
seriously  if  they  can  get  concessions 
without  any  effort. 

It  is  not  this  administration  that  is 
responsible  for  the  lack  of  progress  in 
arms  control.  It  is  the  Soviet  Union; 
no  one  else.  They  have  not  given  any- 
tliing  yet,  not  1  inch,  not  one  fraction 
of  an  inch.  They  will  not  do  so,  as  long 
as  people  are  demonstrating  in  Germa- 
ny—such as  the  "Greens"— as  long  as 
we  have  divisiveness  here  at  home,  and 
as  long  as  we  wiU  not  support  a  unified 
policy  of  working  for  a  fair,  equitable, 
verifiable  arms  reduction  treaty. 

We  had  limits  on  launchers,  holes  in 
the  ground,  in  SALT  II.  SALT  II  legal- 
ized the  biggest  arms  race  in  the  histo- 
ry of  this  world.  The  limits  were  so 
large  in  SALT  II  that  neither  side 
would  likely  have  built  the  number  of 
warheads  allowed  under  the  terms  of 
treaty.  It  was  absolutely  meaningless. 
That  is  why  I  opposed  SALT  II.  It  was 
not  arms  reduction.  It  was  not  arms 
control.  It  was  a  fraud.  Mr.  Adelman  is 
being  criticized  because  he  said  it  was 
a  sham.  I  say  it  was  a  fraud.  It  was  a 
fraud  on  the  American  people.  They 
were  convinced  that  it  reduced  the 
threat  of  nuclear  war;  it  did  not.  It  did 
not  reduce  the  number  of  missiles.  It 
did  not  reduce  the  number  of  war- 
heads. 

I  used  to  go  around  college  campuses 
in  1979,  and  it  was  interesting.  Tou 
would  ask  the  class,  to  begin  with,  how 
many  were  in  favor  of  SALT  II,  and 
virtually  all  of  them  would  raise  their 
hands.  I  said,  "OK,  I'm  not  going  to 
give  you  any  opinions.  I'm  going  to 
give  you  numbers.  I'm  going  to  pass 
out  copies  of  the  treaty— it  isn't  very 


long— and  we're  going  to  go  through 
the  limits  and  sublimits." 

On  a  factual  basis,  after  you  did 
that,  they  would  flip-flop.  After  20 
minutes,  they  flip-flopped.  They  said. 
"Good  heavens,  why  would  we  want  to 
ratify  that?" 

It  does  not  limit  warheads.  It  does 
not  limit  anything  but  holes  in  the 
ground;  silos.  It  is  like  saying,  "We  are 
going  to  limit  the  number  of  rifles,  but 
you  can  have  all  the  ammunition  you 
want,  no  limit  whatsoever." 

The  Soviets  are  enjoying  what  Is 
going  on  in  this  coimtry  in  the  debate 
over  strategic  systems  and  arms  con- 
trol issues.  What  happened  in  SALT  II 
is  like  what  is  happening  now  in  the 
INF  negotiations.  We  made  an  initial 
offer  to  the  Soviets.  Zero-zero.  No  Per- 
shing II  missiles  in  Western  Europe: 
no  SS-20's.  Certainly,  the  Soviets  are 
not  going  to  accept  that  since  their 
missiles  are  deployed  and  ours  are  not. 
We  recognisse  that.  They  would  not  do 
that.  But  if  you  do  not  start  some- 
where, how  do  you  compromise? 

This  was  our  first  offer.  Do  you  com- 
promise after  you  have  received  a  rea- 
sonable coimteroffer  from  the  Soviet 
Union?  I  think  so.  I  think  that  is  the 
time  you  should  compromise;  but  not 
without  recognizing  that  since  the 
INF  talks  started,  they  have  deployed 
many  additional  SS-20's.  We  have  not 
deployed  any  comparable  systems. 
Tet,  we  are  the  bad  guys,  the  ones 
forcing  the  arms  race.  Baloney.  There 
has  been  an  arms  race  going  on.  We 
Just  have  not  participated  in  it  in  the 
last  20  years.  It  has  been  totally  one 
sided. 

The  Soviets  now  have  over  300  SS- 
20  missiles  deployed,  and  they  have 
made  us  a  magnificent  offer:  "We  will 
reduce  to  162,  with  3  warheads  on 
each  one  of  them."  That  really  is  arms 
control.  All  the  way  down  to  162.  with 
3  warheads  each.  That  is  nearly  500 
warheads. 

How  many  targets  are  there  in  West- 
em  Europe?  They  stUI  have  enough  to 
wipe  out  Western  Europe.  They  say. 
"You  keep  zero,  and  we  will  keep  162." 
When  you  press  them,  they  say,  "You 
do  not  have  zero;  the  British  and 
French  have  162  missiles."  That  is 
true,  except  those  missiles  have  a 
single  warhead,  and  that  is  a  3-to-l  ad- 
vantage for  the  Soviets. 

The  other  thing  they  do  not  tell  you 
is  that  the  French  and  British  inter- 
mediate missiles  do  not  have  the  range 
to  hit  important  targets  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

So  that  is  a  wonderful  deal;  is  it  not? 
They  have  162  and  we  keep  zero.  They 
have  three  warheads  on  each,  and 
they  can  hit  all  of  Western  Europe. 

They  throw  up  another  smoke- 
screen. They  say,  "You  have  airplanes 
and  bomt>ers  in  Western  Ehirope,  sub- 
marines in  the  Atlantic,  with  nuclear 
missiles."  That  is  absolutely  true.  But 


who  Is  kidding  whom?  They  have  air- 
planes in  the  Soviet  Union  that  can 
attack  Western  Europe,  and  they  have 
submarines  in  the  Atlantic,  too. 

It  is  utterly  ridiculous  that  we  con- 
tinue to  buy  this  slop  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  put  all  the  pressure  on  an 
American  President,  when  you  have  a 
KQB  kUler  running  the  Soviet  Union. 
We  listen  to  protesters  in  Eiu-ope. 
even  though  the  average  person  there 
will  say,  "They  are  crazy.  We  don't 
agree  with  them." 

Why  do  our  politicians  listen  to 
those  people?  Why  do  they  not  listen 
to  the  majority  of  German  people  who 
are  not  opposed  to  putting  the  Per- 
shlngs  there? 

I  am  taking  longer  than  I  intended.  I 
wanted  to  establish  two  things:  First, 
there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  on  how 
we  achieve  arms  control.  Those  who 
favor  a  softer  approach  and  more  com- 
promise on  our  part  are  not  the  only 
ones  who  want  peace.  Some  of  us  who 
have  10-month-old  children  want  it. 
too.  and  want  it  very  badly. 

We  happen  to  think  that  history 
tells  us  that  you  do  not  get  something 
for  nothing.  The  Soviets  are  not  going 
to  be  nice  if  we  freeze.  If  they  keep  us 
from  having  a  Pershing  and  an  MX 
and  from  producing  any  modem  weap- 
ons which  they  already  have,  will 
somebody  please  tell  me  where  the 
logic  is  in  expecting  that  they  are 
going  to  be  nice  and  say,  "We  have  vol- 
untarily, by  ourselves,  decided  to  dis- 
mantle half  our  SS-18's;  we  are  going 
to  destroy  them?" 

What  incredible  naivete.  That  does 
not  even  happen  in  this  body.  What  do 
we  do  when  we  go  to  a  conference  with 
the  House?  How  many  times  do  we 
place  a  provision  in  the  Senate  bill 
that  we  know  the  House  will  not 
accept— for  the  sole  purpose  of  trading 
with  them?  That  is  done  over  and  over 
again  in  the  legislative  process. 

It  is  commonsense  and  hiunan 
nature  that  you  give  something  and 
get  something  in  return. 

So  the  Soviets  are  not  going  to  bar- 
gain seriously;  they  are  not  going  to 
come  up  with  any  realistic  proposals  in 
either  INF  or  START  unless  they 
think  they  cannot  win  it  on  the  politi- 
cal battlefields  of  our  coimtry  and 
Western  Europe.  If  they  think  they 
can  win  the  MX  battle  in  this  body 
and  the  House,  they  will  not  remove 
one  SS-18.  It  simply  is  not  logical.  It  is 
not  commonsense. 

I  wish  more  people  would  study— I 
wish  they  would  go  back  and  review 
the  history  of  arms  control  agree- 
ments, specifically  our  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  see  if  they 
still  feel  we  should  go  on  constantly 
making  more  and  more  offers. 

That  is  what  happened  in  SALT  II. 
Jimmy  Carter  said,  "We  want  only  150 
SS-18's."  The  Soviets  said.  "We  want 
308."  Where  did  we  compromise?  We 
compromised  at  308— not  306  or  305, 


not  even  tokenism  on  the  part  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  They  kept  every  missile 
they  had.  They  kept  their  Backfire 
bombers.  We  were  going  to  count  the 
B-1  as  a  long-range  bomber  if  we  buUt 
it.  But  the  Backfire  was  not  a  long- 
range  Soviet  bomber  because  they  said 
it  was  not. 

Over  and  over  again  we  continue  to 
fail  to  leam  the  lessons  of  the  past. 

I  guess  Ronald  Reagan  is  a  warmon- 
ger Just  like  Winston  Churchill.  That 
is  what  they  called  him  in  the  thirties. 
And  we  can  find  lots  of  other  exam- 
ples of  that  in  the  Neville  Chamber- 
lains, the  appeasers  of  this  world  who 
never  learned— they  never  seem  to 
leam  the  lessons  of  history  no  matter 
how  many  decades  or  centiuies  pass 
by.  They  continue  to  think  we  can 
turn  the  other  cheek  and  our  enemies 
will  be  nice  to  us. 

WeU.  they  are  not,  and  they  have 
not  been,  and  they  will  not. 

Kenneth  Adelman  is  not  the  issue 
today  at  all.  He  is  a  symbol.  He  is  a 
lightning  rod  for  people  who  have  a 
different  arms  control  philosophy. 

I  certainly  hope  that  we  do  not  send 
the  wrong  si^ial  and  I  certainly  hope 
we  are  not  stupid  enough  In  this  body 
as  the  House  of  Representatives  un- 
doubtedly will  be,  if  they  have  not  al- 
ready been  today,  to  pass  a  nuclear 
freeze.  Just  lock  that  Soviet  advantage 
into  place,  and  the  peace  demonstra- 
tors, the  very  people  who  profess  to 
want  arms  control  so  much  will  have 
guaranteed  that  we  will  never  get  one. 
See  if  the  Soviets  will  ever  give  up 
something,  if  the  butcher  named 
Andropov  will  ever  give  anything  at 
aU.  He  will  not. 

I  thank  my  colleagues  for  letting  me 
take  the  time  beyond  my  prepared  re- 
marks, but  I  certainly  hope  that  Mr. 
Adelman  is  approved  and  that  some 
day  this  body  learns  that  you  do  not 
get  something  for  nothing  from  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  GARN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Does  the  Senator 
feel  that  we  should  be  adhering  to  the 
SALT  II  Treaty  terms,  as  we  are 
doing,  as  long  as  the  Soviets  are  adher- 
ing to  them? 

Mr.  GARN.  I  think  it  is  absolutely 
academic  because,  as  I  said  earlier,  nei- 
ther of  us  would  likely  violate  the 
SALT  n  launcher  limits  during  the 
duration  of  the  treaty  because  they 
were  set  so  high.  Therefore,  it  was  fine 
to  abide  by  it. 
(Mr.  RUDMAN  assumed  the  chair.) 
Mr.  SARBANES.  Except  that  we  are 
abiding  by  other  provisions  that  ad- 
dress matters  other  than  numbers. 
Does  the  Senator  think  we  should  be 
doing  that? 

Mr.  GARN.  I  certainly  have  to  agree 
with  respect  to  the  testing  procedures 
for  one  new  ICBM,  which  the  Soviet 


Union  is  not  abiding  by.  We  have  not 
had  anything  to  test,  so  we  could  not 
violate  it. 

The  Soviets  have  cheated  in  the  area 
of  telemetry  encryption  provisions  of 
SALT  II  on  their  missile  testing, 
which  interferes  with  our  ability  to 
verify  their  compliance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  treaty. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  If  the  treaty  is  as 
bad  as  the  Senator  says,  why  should 
the  administration  be  taking  the  posi- 
tion that  it  will  continue  to  adhere  to 
its  terms? 

Mr.  GARN.  I  frankly  did  not  think  ■ 
they  should.  I  did  not  think  they 
should  give  it  that  kind  of  credibility. 
However,  as  I  said  before,  it  does  not  ' 
overly  concern  me  to  adhere  to  a 
treaty  that  cannot  really  be  violated 
because  the  launcher  limits  were  set  so 
high. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  If  the  Senator  does 
not  think  we  should  be  adhering  to 
the  treaty  then  his  position  is  consist- 
ent and  I  have  no  fuirther  questions. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  yield  the  floor. 

I  simply  add.  while  there  is  a  pause 
in  the  debate,  that  I  opposed  SALT  II 
because  it  provided  not  for  reductions 
in  arms,  but  increases.  That  is  why  I 
opposed  it.  It  allows  vast  increases  and 
I  had  an  alternative  at  that  time 
which  called  for  reductions.  I  want  re- 
ductions, not  freezes,  not  increases— 
but  reductions  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  understand  that, 
but  it  always  seems  to  be  that  when 
we  take  that  position  all  we  end  up 
with  are  the  increases.  It  is  like  the 
bargaining  chips  that  subsequently 
become  incorporated  into  the  next 
higher  level  of  armaments.  These  ar- 
gimients  are  made,  and  they  have 
some  plausibility,  but  when  we  look  at 
what  has  actually  happened  in  the 
past,  we  find  that  we  have  constantly 
had  the  bargaining-chip  argiunent  and 
that  the  bargaining  chip  has  inevita- 
bly become  part  of  the  arsenal;  and  we 
are  then  taken  to  the  next  level. 

Mr.  GARN.  That  is  correct;  and  as  I 
have  reviewed  the  history  of  arms  con- 
trol agreements,  I  have  never  found 
any  country  that  gave  up  their 
modem  weapons.  They  gave  up  old 
weapons,  and  we  cannot  expect  them 
to  stop  modernization.  You  can  have  a 
reduction  in  the  numbers  and  still 
modernize  so  that  you  are  not  getting 
technologically  behind  which  could 
result  in  an  increase  in  the  threat. 

There  is  a  very  basic  change  that  I 
advocated  in  SALT  II.  The  numbers 
would  not  have  been  that  bad.  We 
would  be  limiting  warheads.  The 
reason  it  became  inconsequential  was 
they  had  2,500  Soviet  launchers.  It 
was  widely  played  all  across  the  coun- 
try we  were  requiring  them  to  reduce 
the  number  of  laimchers  by  10  per- 
cent, which  was  true.  They  would  de- 
stroy 250  launchers,  bringing  their 
total  down  to  2,250.  That  was  fine  as 
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far  as  it  goes.  That  is  an  elimination  of 
250  single  warhead  launchers.  The 
only  kicker  in  it  was  in  land-based 
intercontinental  ballistic  missiles.  It 
allowed  both  sides  820.  The  Soviets 
had  approximately  500.  That  was  an 
increase  of  320  missiles  with  10  war- 
heads on  each  one  that  were  allowed 
by  the  treaty.  That  is  an  increase  of 
320  with  a  reduction  of  250,  and  that  is 
not  arms  controL 

I  am  accused  of  being  against  arms 
control.  That  is  not  true.  I  am  tough 
on  arms  control.  I  did  not  want  a  fraud 
imposed  on  the  American  people  by 
approving  an  agreement  that  on  the 
one  hand  reduced  250  single-warhead 
launchers  and  let  the  Soviet  deploy  an 
additional  300  plus  10-warhead  mis- 
siles. We  should  be  talking  about  re- 
ductions in  the  threat,  which  is  posed 
by  warheads.  Holes  in  the  ground,  or 
launchers,  are  not  a  threat.  That  is 
why  this  new  MX  Commission  recom- 
mendation to  seek  reductions  in  nucle- 
ar warheads  makes  a  great  deal  of 
sense  to  me.  If  we  want  peace  and  sta- 
bility in  this  world,  you  eliminate 
what  can  Idll  you.  A  laimcher  cannot 
kill  you,  but  a  warhead  can.  I  want  re- 
ductions in  warheads,  and  I  think  that 
it  is  incredibly  important  in  arms  con- 
trol negotiations,  regardless  of  what 
administration  is  in  office,  that  the 
goal  be  to  reduce  the  nimiber  of  war- 
heads on  both  sides. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  am  not  trying  to 
accuse  the  Senator  of  anything.  I  am 
trying  to  develop  some  logic  to  this 
particular  discussion  because  I  think  it 
is  important. 

Let  me  ask  the  Senator  this  ques- 
tion. Was  he  supportive  of  the  MIRV- 
ing  decision? 

Mr.  OARN.  I  was  not  in  the  Senate 
at  the  time  the  MIRV  decision  was 
made.  That  was  done  prior  to  me 
being  here.  But  I  know  what  the  Sena- 
tor is  going  to  say.  It  is  that  the  fail- 
ure to  have  l£IRV's  caused  the  Soviets 
to  MIRV.  That  is  the  argument  I 
always  received  in  the  debate  back  in 
1979,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
more  than  I  believe  in  the  tooth  fairy. 
We  did  produce  it  first,  but  to  assume 
that  the  Soviet  Union  would  not  have 
built  them  if  we  had  not  belied  all  we 
have  learned  from  Soviet  actions  for 
more  than  a  decade. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  That  is  not  what  I 
was  going  to  say  next.  What  I  was 
going  to  point  out  next  was  the  essay 
by  former  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger 
a  few  weeks  ago  in  which  he  now 
states  that  while  having  been  a  strong 
proponent  of  MIRVing,  and  it  goes 
back  to  the  bargaining-chip  point  I 
was  making  earlier,  while  he  was  a 
very  strong  proponent  of  MIRVing  he 
now  looks  back  and  thinks  that  was  a 
very  bad  mistake.  I  might  say  to  the 
Senator  if  either  he  or  I  made  a  com- 
parable mistake  we  probably  would 
not  get  reelected.  That  is  a  mistake  of 
fundamental  magnitude,  but  it  does 


not  seem  to  affect  people's  credentials 
as  experts  to  come  along  and  confess 
that  kind  of  mistake  and.  In  fact,  as  I 
understood  that  essay,  the  former  Sec- 
retary of  State  Is  now  arguing  that  we 
should  move  back  to  single-warhead 
missiles  unilaterally.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  argues  that  that  would  intro- 
duce greater  stability  into  the  nuclear 
situation. 

I  am  simply  trying  to  underscore  the 
point  and  I  am  moving  away,  I  realize, 
from  the  nomination.  I  underscore  the 
point  that  this  constant  reference  to 
bargaining  chips,  as  you  look  back, 
only  served  to  escalate  and  increase 
the  arsenals  and  complicate  the  prob- 
lem of  achieving  limitation  and  stabili- 
ty with  respect  to  nuclear  arms. 

I  also  think  that  many  of  these  tech- 
nological developments  complicate  the 
verification  problem  which  I  think  is 
extremely  important  because  obvious- 
ly unless  you  can  be  assiired  on  the 
verification  point.  It  is  going  to  be  very 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  arrive  at 
any  agreement.  They  rest  on  a  verifi- 
cation principle. 

And  my  own  view  of  SALT  II  was 
that  it  did  give  us  a  framework  in 
which  we  knew  the  limitations  under 
which  each  country  would  have  to  op- 
erate and  therefore  we  were  in  a  posi- 
tion of  being  able  to  plan  on  the  basis 
of  what  the  approach  of  the  other 
country  would  be,  and  I  assume  that 
that  is  the  reason  or  one  of  basic  rea- 
sons why  this  administration  which  in 
effect  had  denounced  SALT  II  before 
they  came  in,  continues  to  adhere  to 
its  terms. 

I  understand  the  Senator's  position. 
It  is  consistent.  He  disagreed  with  the 
SALT  II  Treaty.  He  does  not  think  its 
terms  should  be  followed. 

I  have  a  little  difficulty  in  under- 
standing the  rationale  of  the  adminis- 
tration in  that  regard  and  in  fact  I 
questioned  Mr.  Adelman  when  he  was 
before  our  committee  as  to  why  we 
ought  to  be  following  SALT  II  if  he 
did  not  think  SALT  II  was  a  good 
treaty.  I  did  not  think  he  gave  a  very 
good  answer  to  it.  I  am  frank  to  tell 
you  I  think  the  Senator's  answer  is 
better,  it  is  more  logical,  and  it  is  more 
consistent. 

Mr.  OARN.  If  I  could  get  back  to  the 
MIRVing,  I  wotild  be  willing  to  say 
that  MIRVing  was  a  mistake,  if  we 
could  make  the  assmnption  that  the 
Soviet  Union  would  not  have  MIRVd 
if  we  had  not  MIRVd.  I  would  agree 
with  not  MIRVing  if  we  could  make 
that  assimiptlon.  But  during  the  con- 
firmation hearings  for  Paul  Wamke,  I 
asked  him  about  the  United  States  not 
deplojing  any  more  land-based 
ICBM's,  in  effect  freezihg  those  sys- 
tems at  1.054  since  1970.  I  asked  Mr. 
Wamke  about  the  cancellation  of  the 
B-1  and  other  examples  of  U.S.  re- 
straint in  deploying  weapons  sjrstems. 
I  asked  if  he  could  give  me  one  single 
example  of  where  the  Soviet  Union 


had  reciprocated  as  a  result  of  our  own 
restraint.  He  could  not.  Therefore.  I 
would  assume  the  Soviet  Union  would 
have  gone  ahead  and  MIRVd  as  soon 
as  the  technology  was  available  to 
them  whether  we  did  so  or  not.  So  I 
think  we  were  forced  into  a  situation 
of  MIRVing. 

The  Senator  has  asked  me  about 
these  bargaining  chips  becoming  part 
of  the  arsenal.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  there  any  logic  in  your  study  of 
weapons  control  systems  where  you 
can  show  me  when  we  have  made  uni- 
lateral decision  after  unilateral  deci- 
sion that  the  Soviet  Union  has  backed 
off?  I  will  ask  the  Senator  the  same 
question  I  asked  Paul  Wamke.  Can 
you  give  me  an  example  of  where  they 
have?  In  other  words,  if  we  do  not  go 
ahead  with  the  MX,  do  you  think  they 
are  going  to  cut  a  half  or  a  third  or  20 
percent  of  their  SS-18  force?  How  do 
we  get  them  to  do  that?  What  incen- 
tive is  there  for  them  to  do  that? 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Let  me  take  the 
current  European  situation.  The  Sovi- 
ets are  playing  a  strategy  that,  in  the 
end,  the  West  will  not  move  ahead 
with  the  bargaining-chip  arrangement 
because  of  the  sentiment  developing  in 
the  European  countries. 

It  would  seem  to  me,  if  the  adminis- 
tration wanted  to  address  that  prob- 
lem, their  single  most  constructive  de- 
cision would  have  been  either  not  to 
have  sent  Mr.  Adelman's  nomination 
to  the  Senate  or  to  have  withdrawn  it 
when  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  decided  to  delay  the  vote, 
or  following  the  adverse  vote  in  the 
committee.  They  are  failing,  as  a  con- 
sequence of  not  having  taken  that 
action,  to  establish  the  bona  fides  or 
their  credentials  on  this  very  impor- 
tant arms  control  issue  as  it  affects 
public  perceptions  in  Europe  and  in 
this  coimtry  as  well. 

This  nomination  has  a  dimension 
beyond  the  substance  of  Mr.  Adel- 
man's views.  It  goes  to  the  question  of 
his  qualifications,  the  nature  of  his 
testimony  before  the  committee,  the 
perception  of  his  own  commitment, 
and  knowledge  in  the  arms  control 
field. 

The  administration  could  have  sent 
to  the  Senate  a  nomination  of  which 
virtually  every  Member  of  the  Senate 
would  have  said,  "Well,  I  may  agree  or 
disagree  with  this  or  that  view  of  his, 
but  this  is  clearly  a  person  of  tremen- 
dous stature,  of  clear  competence,  and 
a  real  heavjrweight  to  be  dealing  with 
what  may  be  the  most  critical  issue  of 
our  time,"  that  would  have  created  a 
perception  on  the  part  of  our  Europe- 
an allies,  or  parts  of  their  public,  and 
in  our  own  country  of  the  seriousness 
with  which  we  are  approaching  the 
arms  control  issue. 

This  feUow  is  to  be  head  of  the 
Agency  in  our  Government  established 
to  address  specifically  arms  control 


and  disarmament  and  he  is  charged  by 
statute  with  primary  responsibility 
within  the  Government  for  arms  con- 
trol and  disarmament  matters.  We 
clearly  need  someone  in  that  Job  who, 
in  effect,  creates  a  sense  in  our  public 
and  in  the  public  of  our  allies  that  we 
are  in  earnest  about  this  arms  control 
business. 

Mr.  GARN.  Well,  there  is  a  disagree- 
ment of  opinion,  obviously.  Some  of  us 
think  that  he  does  qualify  and  he  does 
send  the  proper  signal.  Would  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  tell  me  If  he  be- 
lieves the  Soviets  at  the  INF  negotia- 
tions have  made  a  reasonable  counter- 
offer to  the  zero-zero  proposal  of 
President  Reagan?  I  should  mention 
that  Paul  Nltze,  who  is  respected  by 
everyone  here  and  in  Europe,  is  the 
one  that  is  in  Geneva  doing  the  nego- 
tiating. He  is  more  experienced  in 
these  matters  than  anybody  else. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  think  the  walk 
that  Nltze  took  in  the  woods,  and  the 
formulation  derived  with  the  Soviet 
counterpart  which  later  got  a  rebuff  in 
both  capitals  on  reference  back,  that 
that  represented  potentially  a  very  sig- 
nificant development. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  agree.  But  a  walk  in 
the  woods  with  a  couple  of  negotia- 
tors, and  an  idea  that  was  immediately 
rejected  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  re- 
jected by  us  does  measure  up  to  the 
President's  zero-zero  propostEd.  Cer- 
tainly 75  on  both  sides  woiild  be  agree- 
able to  me.  No  doubt  about  it.  But 
that  was  not  their  offer.  The  official 
Soviet  offer  was  one  I  talked  about 
before  the  Senator  got  here  of  a  ridic- 
ulous 162  with  3  warheads  and  the 
suggestion  that  these  be  matched  by 
British  and  French  missiles  that  do 
not  have  3  warheads,  but  only  have  1, 
and  do  not  have  the  range  to  hit  many 
of  the  critical  military  targets  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  That  is  a  laughable 
offer. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  We  are  dealing 
with  two  factors  here.  One  is,  since 
our  allies  are  involved  in  these  matters 
we  must  insure  that  they  perceive  we 
are  approaching  this  matter  seriously. 

I  voted  for  the  confirmation  of 
Eugene  Rostow.  I  did  not  agree  with 
aU  of  Rofitow's  views.  But  he  was 
clearly  competent  and  able,  and  could 
handle  the  Job. 

All  I  am  saying  to  the  Senator  now  is 
that  while  he  may  disagree  with  my 
perception  about  Mr.  Adelman.  the 
view  that  I  am  advancing  is  one  held 
by  a  wide  range  of  opinion  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe.  To  the  extent 
that  this  is  the  case,  it  undercuts  and 
weakens  the  ability  of  this  administra- 
tion to  move  forward  on  the  arms  con- 
trol issue. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  doubt  about  that,  but  where  does 
that  impression  come  from? 

BCr.  SARBANES.  I  think  it  came 
from  Mr.  Adelman. 


BCr.  GARN.  Does  it  help  when  we 
constantly  hear  it  on  the  nightly  news 
night  after  night  after  night?  Where  is 
the  impression  that  the  Soviets  are  se- 
rious about  arms  control? 

This  administration  is  serious  about 
arms  control.  I  talked  to  President 
Reagan,  then  Just  private  citizen 
Reagan,  aU  during  1979.  I  constantly 
had  conversations  with  him  because 
he  was  interested  in  SALT  II.  He 
wanted  to  learn.  Since  he  became 
President,  I  have  had  nimierous  oppor- 
tunities to  talk  to  him  about  these 
issues  and  there  was  nothing  that  con- 
cerned him  more  than  arms  control. 
He  said  he  wanted  to  be  very  well  pre- 
pared before  starting  the  negotiations 
because  the  Soviets  had  the  same  bar- 
gainers there  that  they  had  for  the 
last  12  or  13  years. 

Maybe  I  am  betraying  some  confi- 
dence, but  I  told  some  of  the  people 
down  at  the  White  House,  "Look,  with 
what  is  going  on,  I  recognize  you  want 
to  be  well  prepared,  you  want  to  have 
well  thought-out  options,  you  don't 
want  to  go  over  there  cold,  but  this 
movement  for  immediate  arms  control 
is  going  to  come  along." 

So  the  only  mistake  I  see  the 
Reagan  administration  has  made  is 
not  agreeing  to  some  talks,  or  about 
the  shape  of  the  table  soon  enough,  so 
that  the  so-called  peace  movement 
could  not  say  in  June  1982  that  they 
finally  forced  Ronald  Reagan  into  ne- 
gotiations. 

I  resent  that  constant  implication 
that  the  President  is  not  serious  al)out 
arms  control.  This  man  is  as  serious 
about  it  as  you  or  any  other  Member 
of  this  body.  There  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  in  how  you  treat  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  history  tells  me  and  tells 
President  Reagan  that  you  do  not 
treat  them  the  way  we  have  in  the 
past,  turning  the  other  cheek  and  han- 
dling them  with  kid  gloves.  You  have 
to  have  something  to  bargain  with. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  No;  that  is  not  the 
point  at  issue  in  the  debate  here.  This 
debate,  and  the  point  I  am  trying  to 
make,  is:  accepting  everything  you 
have  Just  said,  why  are  we  having  this 
kind  of  a  debate  over  the  nominee  to 
be  the  head  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency?  We  ought  to 
have  a  nominee  before  us  of  whom  vir- 
tually every  Member  of  the  Senate  can 
say:  "This  is  an  outstanding  appoint- 
ment. This  is  the  kind  of  person  we  aU 
agree  we  ought  to  have  to  address  an 
issue  of  this  complexity  and  this  im- 
portance." 

I  do  not  know  whether  this  f eUow  is 
going  to  make  it  or  not.  It  is  going  to 
be  a  very  close  vote,  as  I  understand  it, 
which  is  a  comment  right  there. 

Second,  you  have  Members  of  the 
Senate  standing  up  who  are  going  to 
support  this  feUow  for  very  minimal 
reasons.  They  get  up  and  say  they 
have  examined  the  record  and  can 


find   no   compelling   reason   to   vote 
against  him. 

That  is  the  best  argimaent  they  can 
make.  "We  have  looked  at  the  record 
and  we  cannot  find  a  reason  to  vote 
against  him." 

My  colleague  from  Maryland  made 
the  point  yesterday  that  the  presimip- 
tion  with  respect  to  Presidential  nomi- 
nations seems  to  reach  a  point  where 
the  President  is  entitled  to  any  nomi- 
nee he  wants  except,  perhaps,  in  the 
case  of  a  convicted  felon  or  an  adjudi- 
cated lunatic. 

In  a  matter  of  this  consequence,  we 
ought  to  have  before  us  a  nominee 
about  whom  Members  of  the  Senate 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  of  differing 
views  on  the  nature  of  the  approaches 
to  arms  control,  agree  that,  yes.  this  is 
a  person  of  the  highest  quality  to  deal 
with  an  issue  of  top  priority. 

That  is  clearly  not  what  we  have 
before  us. 

The  Senator  may  say,  "Well,  it  is  my 
reading  that  this  guy  is  OK."  Others 
of  us  disagree  with  that.  It  seems  to 
me  there  are  people  available  the  ad- 
ministration could  have  sent  of  whom 
both  you  and  I  would  have  said,  "That 
is  a  terrific  appointment.  This  is  an  in- 
credibly important  issue  and  we  are 
putting  a  first-rate  person  into  the  Job 
to  do  the  best  that  he  can  with  it." 

Mr.  GARN.  First  of  all.  this  debate 
is  not  solely  on  the  qualifications  of 
Mr.  Adelman.  I  do  not  think  it  was  in- 
tended to  be  that  way  by  some.  I  think 
from  the  very  beginning  it  was  stated 
that  this  was  to  be  a  debate  on  arms 
control  policy.  I  think  that  is  what  it 
has  become. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  On  the  part  of 
some. 

My  approach  consistently,  through- 
out, has  been  to  go  to  the  question  of 
the  qualifications,  and  my  perception 
is  that  in  this  case  they  faU  short  of 
what  we  need  in  a  position  of  this 
magnitude  and  responsibility.  We  need 
a  person  of  gravity,  of  stature,  a 
person  who  can  command  the  confi- 
dence of  not  only  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  of  the  Congress,  but  of  our 
public,  and  of  the  publics  of  Western 
Eiu-ope,  which  are  important  in  trjrlng ' 
to  resolve  that  Issue.  We  do  not  have 
that  here. 

Mr.  GARN.  Could  I  answer  the  Sen- 
ator on  the  basis  of  what  he  has  Just 
outlined,  having  general  agreement  on 
both  sides,  what  was  his  opinion  of 
Paul  Wamke?  There  were  more  than 
40  UJS.  Senators  who  felt  very  strong- 
ly that  he  should  not  be  head  of 
ACDA.  We  had  a  deluite  at  that  time. 

I  assimie  on  the  qualities  you  Just 
outlined,  he  was  not  qualified  for  the 
Job  because  there  was  so  much  opposi- 
tion to  him.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SARBANES.  No.  Let  me  make 
this     important     distinction.     People 
voted  against  Paul  Wamke,  but  my- 
perception  of  the  opposition  to  Paul 
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Wamke  was  that  they  disagreed  with 
the  positions  that  he  took.  My  under- 
standing of  the  opposition  was  that 
they  did  not  question  Wamlce's  knowl- 
edge, involvement,  or  expertise  in  the 
arms  control  field.  They  simply  dif- 
fered with  his  positions.  That  is  a 
more  difficult  complex  question.  Are 
you  going  to  vote  against  a  President's 
nominee  because  you  differ  with  his 
substantive  position  and  presimiably, 
that  of  the  President?  In  this  case  I 
am  not  advancing  my  opposition  to 
this  nomination  essentially  on  the 
basis  of  his  positions  as  much  as  I  am 
his  lack  of  reaching  that  important 
threshold  with  respect  to  qualifica- 
tions, experience,  knowledge,  and  with 
the  perception  of  him  as  a  heavy- 
weight in  this  field.  That,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  an  important  distinction. 

Tou  could  propose  someone  whom  I 
would  perceive  as  a  heavyweight  but 
whose  views  I  would  quarrel  with.  Tou 
would  say,  "Well,  those  are  the  Presi- 
dent's views."  Then  I  would  have  a 
tough  decision.  Either  I  would  vote 
against  him.  as  some  Members  did  in 
the  Wamke  case,  for  that  reason,  or 
would  I  say,  "Well,  you  know,  it  is  the 
President's  person  and  this  is  the 
person  who  he  wants  and  he  is  emi- 
nently qualified." 

I  did  that  with  Rostow.  I  did  not 
agree  with  all  of  Rostow's  views  when 
he  came  before  us  still,  I  voted  for 
him.  I  perceived  him  as  being  a  heavy- 
weight in  this  field.  I  go  back  to  that 
reference  point.  We  do  not  have  it 
here.  It  is  missing  the  point,  even 
though  there  is  some  difference  of 
opinion,  where  it  raises  serious  ques- 
tions about  the  commitment  wliich 
you  spoke  of  earlier,  that  you  believe 
the  administration  has  to  arms  con- 
trol. 

Because  those  serious  questions  are 
raised,  it  undercuts  and  impacts  nega- 
tively on  their  efforts  to  move  in  this 
area. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  did  not  question  the 
Senator's  opposition.  Certainly,  we  dis- 
agree, but  I  did  not  question  what  you 
have  Just  said.  But  I  do  know  from 
calling  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  that 
many  of  them  are  voting  against  it 
simply  on  the  basis  of  philosophy  and 
it  would  not  have  made  any  cUfference 
who  the  I>resident  had  sent  up.  Some 
of  our  Members,  both  Republicans  and 
Democrats,  would  have  questioned  the 
philosophy.  That  has  been  going  on 
for  some  time. 

I  will  not  take  any  more  of  the  Sena- 
tor's time  other  than  once  again  to  say 
that  there  is  no  Member  of  this  body 
who  desires  more  than  I,  with  the 
little  children  I  have,  to  see  a  realistic, 
verifiable  anns  control  treaty  that 
provided  for  reductions  on  lx>th  sides. 
There  is  no  issue  about  which  I  feel 
more  strongly. 

I  can  disagree  with  my  colleagues  on 
social  issues  and  win  or  lose.  fine.  But 
I  do  worry  abut  the  possibility  of  nu- 


clear war  or  war  of  any  kind  and  how 
my  children  will  live.  There  happens 
to  be  a  difference  of  philosophy  of 
how  we  promote  the  cause  of  peace.  I 
happen  to  think  that  if  we  go  the 
route  of  the  protesters  in  Europe  and 
so  on,  that  we  have  very,  very  little 
chance  of  getting  a  realistic  arms  con- 
trol treaty.  The  very  people  in  Europe 
and  in  this  country  who  profess  to 
want  one  so  much— though  I  do  not 
question  their  sincerity  whatsoever- 
are  indirectly  and  not  intentionally 
undermining  the  very  thing  they  want 
the  most,  and  giving  encouragement  to 
the  Soviet  Union  not  to  give  an  inch, 
but  to  wait  and  see  how  much  they 
can  pocket  and  say,  "Thank  you  very 
much,  sir,"  before  they  start  to  bar- 
gain seriously.  I  see  it  as  two  poles:  We 
are  here  and  they  are  there.  They 
want  to  keep  moving  us,  never  giving 
an  inch,  and  finally  we  get  about 
three-fourths  of  the  way  across  and 
then  they  say,  "OK,  let  us  split  the 
difference."  That  is  the  way  they  have 
bargained  in  the  past. 

I  would  suggest  we  not  move  so  rap- 
idly until  there  is  movement  on  their 
part  and  then  we  can  start  moving. 

I  appreciate  the  colloquy  with  the 
Senator.  He  is  a  valued  member  of  the 
Banking  Committee  and  I  enjoy  his 
knowledge  and  expertise  in  that  field. 
I  enjoy  working  with  him.  We  simply 
have  apparently,  a  great  difference  of 
opinion  on  this  particular  issue,  as 
well  as  on  arms  control  philosophy. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  who 
controls  the  time  on  this  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  Senator 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
this  nomination  and  to  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  a  bipartisan  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  in  rejecting  the 
nomination  of  Kenneth  Adelman  to  be 
Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency. 

The  committee's  decision  to  recom- 
mend against  the  confirmation  of  this 
nomination  was  not  lightly  reached. 
As  a  member  of  the  committee,  I  want 
to  assure  my  colleagues  of  that  fact. 

Mr.  Adelman  came  before  the  com- 
mittee and  testified  at  length  in  three 
separate  hearings  in  late  January  and 
Febriiary  of  this  year.  In  addition,  the 
committee  discussed  his  testimony  and 
issues  pertaining  to  his  qualifications 
for  this  position  at  great  length. 

On  February  16  the  committee  met 
in  a  business  meeting  to  vote  on  the 
nomination.  It  was  clear  at  that  meet- 
ing that  an  unfavorable  report  would 
be  forthcoming.  In  an  effort  to  be  con- 
structive and  to  give  to  the  President 
an  opportunity  to  consider  again  the 
nomination,  the  committee  voted  15-2 


to  postpone  a  final  vote,  this  was  done 
in  consideration  of  the  President  and 
the  administration  and  in  the  belief 
that  the  delay  would  provide  an  op- 
portunity for  the  administration  to 
consider  the  fact  that  an  unfavorable 
vote  would  otherwise  be  forthcoming 
and  to  act  accordingly. 

It  is  my  own  view  that  the  central 
issue  in  this  Instance  is  not  Mr.  Adel- 
man's  views,  although  I  am  troubled 
by  a  number  of  them.  Let  me  say 
briefly  that  the  question  of  the  confir- 
mation power  is  difficult  and  complex. 
I  do  not  think  that,  in  treating  the 
confirmation  power,  we  have  never 
worked  out  a  definitive  answer  to  the 
question  of  how  we  should  respond  to 
a  President's  nomination  of  someone 
whose  views  are  sharply  at  variance 
with  our  own  but  are  consistent  with 
those  of  the  President.  Do  we  say,  in 
effect,  well,  this  is  the  person  the 
President  wants  and  he  thinks  like  the 
President;  and  therefpre  while  I  dis- 
agree with  him  and  indirectly  with  the 
President,  the  Chief  Executive  is  enti- 
tled to  have  whom  he  wants  to  carry 
out  the  responsibilities  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government?  That 
question  has  not  been  definitively  an- 
swered. 

But  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Adelman  I  do 
not  think  we  have  to  reach  that  ques- 
tion. There  is  a  lower  threshold  that 
has  not  been  crossed  before  we  even 
get  to  the  question  of  his  views:  that 
is,  his  ability  to  carry  out  the  responsi- 
bilities of  this  very  important  position 
to  which  he  has  been  nominated.  I 
make  this  point  while  emphasizing  the 
importance  of  arms  control  to  the  se- 
curity of  our  Nation  and,  indeed,  of 
the  world.  I  regard  arms  control  as  an 
essential  part  of  our  normal  security 
policy,  not  as  something  in  place  of  a 
national  security  policy  or  an  alterna- 
tive to  it,  but  as  an  integral  part  of 
that  national  security  policy. 

In  weighing  Mr.  Adelman's  qualifica- 
tions, I  think  one  needs  to  look  care- 
fully at  the  statutory  requirements  im- 
posed on  the  Arms  Control  and  Disar- 
mament Agency  Director  by  the  act  of 
1961.  Section  22  of  that  legislation 
states: 

The  Agency  shall  be  headed  by  a  Director 
who  shall  serve  as  the  principal  adviser  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  to  the  National  Se- 
curity Council,  and  the  President  on  arms 
control  and  disarmament  matters.  In  carry- 
ing out  his  duties  under  this  act,  the  Direc- 
tor shall,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  liave  primary  responsibility 
within  the  Government  for  arms  control 
and  disarmament  matters  as  defined  in  this 
act. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  the  Director 
is  to  be  the  principal  adviser  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  NSC,  and  the 
President  on  arms  control  and  disar- 
mament matters  and  that,  in  carrying 
out  his  duties,  he  shall  have  primary 
responsibUity— primary  responsibil- 
ity—within the  Government  on  arms 


control  and  disarmament  matters.  I 
think  a  careful  examination  of  Mr. 
Adelman's  career  reveals  that  his 
background  in  arms  control  questions 
is  limited  in  range  and  in  depth.  That 
fact  alone  makes  this  appointment  a 
shafp  departure  from  the  practice  fol- 
lowed over  the  entire  life  of  this 
agency  since  its  establishment  in  1961, 
in  Republican  and  IDemocratic  admin- 
istrations alike,  a  practice  of  having 
highly  experienced  Directors:  William 
Foster,  Gerald  Smith.  Fred  Ikle,  Paul 
Wamke.  George  Seignious.  Ralph 
Earle.  and  Eugene  Rostow. 

It  Is  cited  on  Mr.  Adelman's  behalf 
that  during  his  18  months  as  our 
deputy  permanent  representative  to 
the  United  Nations,  he  coordinated 
the  work  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the 
Second  Special  Session  on  Disarma- 
ment and  headed  our  delegation  to  the 
First  Committee,  which  deals  with 
arms  control  questions.  I  think  it 
should  be  emphasized,  however,  that 
those  responsibilities  are  essentially 
representational  or  political,  not  sub- 
stantive. They  involve  the  advocacy  of 
policies  determined  elsewhere,  not  the 
development  of  policy.  They  draw,  in 
my  Judgment,  on  the  talents  of  the  ad- 
vocate and  the  debater  auid  not  on  the 
knowledge  and  skill  of  the  poUcymak- 
er. 

This  lack  of  experience  raised  legiti- 
mate questions  about  how  Mr.  Adel- 
man could  or  would  function  as  Direc- 
tor of  ACDA.  It  was  these  questions, 
in  large  part,  that  the  committee 
sought  to  answer  in  the  course  of  its 
extensive  hearings.  However,  Mr. 
Adelman's  responses  did  not  allay  the 
existing  doubts.  In  fact.  I  believe  they 
magnified  them,  deepened  them  to  the 
point  that,  in  the  end,  a  majority  of 
the  committee  voted  unfavorably  on 
his  nomination.  It  is  my  perception 
that  very  few  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, certainly  no  more  than  a  few, 
came  to  the  hearings  with  a  predispo- 
sition against  this  nomination.  It  was 
in  the  course  of  the  hearings  that  in- 
creasing questions  and  doubts  devel- 
oped. 

Much  of  that,  Mr.  President,  Is 
spelled  out  in  the  committee's  report 
and  I  urge  Members  to  review  it  care- 
fully. There  were  an  extraordinary 
number  of  instances  in  which  Mr. 
Adelman  replied  to  very  fimdamental 
questions  by  sajring  that  he  did  not 
know,  that  he  had  no  opinion,  that  he 
had  never  thought  about  it.  that  it 
was  not  a  matter  that  had  ever  been 
within  his  area  of  responsibility- 
there  were  repeated  responses  of  his 
to  basic  and  self-evident  questions  in 
the  field  of  arms  control  and  disarma- 
ment. 

I  think  the  committee  report  makes 
clear  Mr.  Adelman's  tendency  to  dis- 
cuss issues  in  such  a  way  and  in  such 
terms  as  to  obscure  rather  than  clarify 
them.  In  fact,  in  his  second  hearing  on 
February  3.  subsequent  to  his  first 


hearing  on  January  27,  he  opened  the 
session  by  acknowledging  this  problem 
with  the  extraordinary  statement 
that: 

I  am  troubled  by  the  impression  created  in 
last  week's  testimony  that  I  am  somehow 
iinfamlllitr  with  the  issues  in  the  fields  to 
which  I  liave  devoted  my  entire  adult  life, 
both  in  the  academic  world  and  in  public 
service.  I  was  overly  cautious  last  week. 

That  was  putting  it  mildly.  The  fact 
was  that  his  testimony  at  the  first 
hearing  raised  serious  and  fundamen- 
tal doubts  about  his  abilities  and  ca- 
pacities to  handle  the  job  of  Director 
of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency.  At  subsequent  hearings  he 
made  a  strenuous  effort  to  compensate 
for  the  serious  problems  which  his  tes- 
timony created,  but  that  effort  had 
limited  success  and  must  be  perceived 
in  the  context  of  his  initial  responses 
to  a  series  of  questions  put  by  my  col- 
leagues on  the  committee— responses 
that  were  clearly  inadeqxiate. 

His  answers  to  questions  about  the 
Threshold  Test  Ban  and  Peaceful  Nu- 
clear Explosion  Treaties,  atmut  lines 
of  authority  and  personnel  matters  at 
ACDA.  about  adherence  to  SALT  II. 
about  whether  or  not  views  attributed 
to  him  then  and  now  were  indeed  his 
views,  remain  confusing  upon  review 
as  they  were  confusing  at  the  time. 

In  addition  to  the  committee's 
report.  Memljers  also  have  before 
them  the  published  hearings  of  the 
committee  on  Mr.  Adelman's  nomina- 
tion which  provide  the  opportunity  to 
follow  the  actual  testimony  and  the 
question-and-answer  session. 

The  committee  realized  the  se- 
riousness of  the  matter  before  it.  and 
realized.  I  think,  to  assesstog  this  ap- 
pototment.  that  it  was  not  a  typical 
appototment.  We  were  dealing,  first  of 
all  with  a  subject  matter  of  totense  im- 
portance to  the  future  not  only  of  our 
society  but,  todeed,  of  the  world.  The 
committee  recognized  the  position  of 
Director  of  ACDA  is  an  enormously 
important  and  responsible  position, 
and  that  the  Director  of  that  Agency 
must  be  a  person  of  the  greatest  skill 
and  experience.  I  do  not  believe  that 
this  is  a  position  alx)ut  which  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  can  take  the  view 
that  imless  they  f  tod  some  compelling 
reason  to  vote  against  the  nomtoee, 
they  must  therefore  proceed  to  con- 
firm him. 

My  colleague  from  Maryland  yester- 
day spoke  of  the  attitude  that  seems 
to  prevail  on  the  part  of  some  that  a 
President  is  entitled  to  any  nomtoee 
he  wants  except  perhaps  to  the  to- 
stance  of  a  convicted  felon  or  an  adju- 
dicated lunatic. 

But  I  think  to  this  instance  with  re- 
spect to  a  position  of- the  consequence 
and  importance  of  the  Director  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  we  are  entitled  to  have  before 
ys  a  nomtoee  whose  skill,  experience, 
qualifications,  and  competence,  whose 


understanding    of    this    enormously 
conv>lex  issue,  are  beyond  argument. 

Very  simply  put.  we  should  have  a 
nomtoee  before  us  for  a  position  of 
this  consequence  who  is  of  such  dis- 
ttoction   that   the   Members   of   this 
body  agree  to  effect.  "This  is  an  excel- 
lent appototment.  this  is  the  ktod  of 
person— whether  we  agree  with  all  of 
his  views  or  not.  whether  we  take  an 
approach   on  arms  control  different 
from    the    administrations— who    so 
clearly  crosses  the  threshold  of  experi- 
ence and  ability  that  we  can  all  Joto  to 
saying  he  ought  to  be  the  head  of  this 
very  important  agency  dealing  with 
this  extremely  important  subject."  In 
my  Judgment,  Mr.  Adelman  falls  well 
short  of  that  standard.  He  should  not 
be  confirmed.  We  should  call  on  the 
President  to  send  forward  a  nomtoee 
who  meets  that  high  standard,  whom 
we  can  all  Joto  to  supporting  very 
strongly,  and  to  whose  hands  we  can 
confidently   place   the   enormous   re- 
sponsibilities which  go  vrith  this  posi- 
tion. 
I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  PELL  addressed  the  Chidr. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.   The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  was  very  much  struck 
by  the  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
Maryland.  In  connection  vrith  his 
potot  about  hoping  for  another  name 
to  be  submitted  by  the  President,  I 
agato  recall  the  15-to-2  vote  to  com- 
mittee to  postpone  action  on  the  nomi- 
nation for  a  week  to  allow  the  Presi- 
dent to  reconsider.  In  my  view,  many 
of  the  people  who  voted  that  way  were 
voting  because  they  felt  another  todi- 
vidual  could  be  found  who  would  fill 
this  Job  with  greater  disttoction  than 
would  Mr.  Adelman.  I  think  that  to 
the  statements  of  those  opposed  to  his 
nomination  the  message  has  come  for- 
ward that  he  is  likable  and  decent  I. 
for  one.  would  be  delighted  to  confirm 
him  for  a  job  that  was  more  to  Itoe 
with  his  abUities. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  resctoded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  address  my  remarks 
toward  tnrtog  to  get  an  arms  control 
agreement  either  to  1983  or  1984. 

There  is  a  consensus  of  opinion 
withto  this  body  that  we  all  would  like 
to  see  an  arms  control  agreement.  But. 
there  Is  certainly  a  difference  of  opto- 
ion  on  how  we  are  going  to  get  it.  And. 
there  Is  a  difference  of  opinion  on 
what  the  characteristics  of  that  agree- 
ment should  be.  They  toclude  issue  of 
verification,  the  issue  of  reduction  to 
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the  number  of  launchers,  the  number 
of  warheads,  and  so  on. 

I  believe  there  is  a  strong  majority 
that  would  like  to  see  an  arms  control 
agreement,  not  Just  for  the  sake  of 
having  an  arms  control  agreement  but 
for  the  sake  of  creating  a  more  stable 
environment  worldwide.  The  Secretary 
of  Defense  has  even  said  that  if  we 
have  an  arms  control  agreement,  there 
will  be  a  saying  in  the  amount  of 
money  expended  on  national  defense. 

The  question  I  pose  and  the  issue  I 
want  to  take  on  is  this:  How  best  do  we 
go  about  getting  an  arms  control 
agreement? 

In  my  opinion,  Mr.  President,  If  this 
nomination  were  to  be  rejected,  the 
objective  of  getting  an  arms  control 
agreement  either  this  year  or  next 
year  would  be  set  back.  A  new  nomina- 
tion would  have  to  be  sent  forth. 
There  would  have  to  be  committee 
hearings.  There  would  have  to  be  a 
vote.  It  would  have  to  come  to  the 
floor  again. 

And,  even  beyond  the  nuances  and 
the  political  fallout  of  a  rejection  of 
this  nomination  by  the  Senate,  it 
would  certainly  slow  the  process  of 
reaching  an  arms  control  agreement. 

We  need  to  get  on  with  the  process. 
We  need  to  get  on  with  the  arms  con- 
trol negotiations:  and  the  best  way  to 
get  on  with  them  is  to  confirm  this 
nomination,  on  our  constitutional  re- 
sponsibilities of  advice  and  consent. 

I  realize  that  serious  questions  are 
being  raised  by  the  overall  arms  con- 
trol policy  of  this  administration. 
Quite  frankly,  I  think  the  administra- 
tion could  do  more  to  be  convincing 
that  there  is  a  strategy  on  how  we  are 
going  to  get  an  agreement.  There 
could  be  a  far  more  convincing  strate- 
gy on  what  our  national  defense  policy 
should  be.  There  could  be  an  even  far 
more  convincing  strategy  of  what  our 
policy  is  going  to  be  on  national  securi- 
ty, on  foreign  policy,  and  other  mat- 
ters. But,  I  am  not  going  to  debate 
that.  That  is  for  another  time.  The 
issue  is  Kenneth  Adelman  and  wheth- 
er, with  our  advice  and  consent,  he  is 
to  be  the  Director  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency,  as  the 
President  has  recommended. 

I  had  not  met  Mr.  Adelman  before 
the  submission  of  his  nomination,  yet 
I  had  known  of  him.  Since  the  nomi- 
nation, I  have  spent  time  with  him. 
and  I  have  come  away  quite  impressed 
with  his  knowledge  of  arms  control. 

I  think  if  you  look  at  the  extensive 
experience  he  has  had  at  his  rather 
youthful  age,  it  is  quite  impressive. 

As  we  all  know,  he  presently  serves 
as  the  VS.  deputy  permanent  repre- 
sentative to  the  United  Nations.  He 
has  led  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the 
Second  Special  Session  on  Disarma- 
ment. He  has  demonstrated  great  sklU 
as  a  diplomat,  a  negotiator,  and  a  man- 
ager of  people. 


From  1976  to  1977  he  was  the  assist- 
ant to  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  In 
1976  he  would  have  been  29  years  old, 
a  rather  young  age  to  be  serving  in 
such  an  important  position,  yet  he  did 
an  excellent  Job.  From  1975  to  1976  he 
was  liaison  officer  for  the  Agency  for 
International  Development.  From 
1970  to  1972  he  was  special  assistant  to 
the  Director  of  VISTA.  He  obviously 
has  had  extensive  public  service. 

As  to  his  educational  background, 
there  is  no  need  to  reiterate  it.  I  will 
only  say  that  for  having  received  a 
masters  in  foreign  service  from 
Georgetown  in  1969  and  then  going  on 
to  do  what  he  has  done  since,  he  is 
quite  a  remarkable  man. 

Another  thing  that  has  been 
brought  out  throughout  this  whole 
debate  are  the  recommendations  of 
Mr.  Adelman's  former  superiors  or 
former  employers.  They  have  gone  on 
record  as  enthusiastically  endorsing 
him.  They  include  such  distinguished 
individuals  as  Mr.  Rumsfeld,  Mr.  Kis- 
singer, and  Ambassador  Klrkpattick. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  those  who  have 
worked  with  him  have  been  much  im- 
pressed. 

Mr.  Adelman's  writings  have  ap- 
peared in  such  publications  as  Foreign 
Affairs,  Foreign  Policy,  Washington 
Quarterly,  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
and  the  New  Republic.  Among  some  of 
the  topics  he  has  written  on  are  issues 
of  arms  control  and  issues  of  defense 
policy. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  point  out 
that  one  of  the  interesting  factors  to 
which  there  has  not  been  paid  a  great 
deal  of  attention  is  that  while  Mr. 
Adelman  has  been  at  the  United  Na- 
tions he  has  been  one  of  the  driving 
forces  in  bringing  the  issue  of  yellow 
rain  and  the  use  of  chemical  weapons 
in  Laos,  Afghanistan,  and  Kampuchea 
to  the  forefront  of  discussion. 

I  realize  that  this  issue  has  not  re- 
ceived a  lot  of  attention  in  this  body. 
Quite  frankly,  I  think  it  should  be  re- 
ceiving more.  And,  I  intend  to  bring 
more  information  forward  on  the  vio- 
lations of  treaties  and  the  use  of 
chemical  and  toxic  weapons  in  South- 
east Asia  and  other  parts  of  the  world. 
These  violations  need  to  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and  to 
the  attention  of  the  public. 

Only  recently,  our  intelligence  re- 
ports—which are  not  classified— show 
that  the  Vietnamese  have  now  intensi- 
fied the  use  of  chemical  weapons 
during  their  latest  offensive  along  the 
Thai  border. 

Kenneth  Adelman  was  one  of  the 
lonely  voices  within  the  United  Na- 
tions on  this  particular  Issue.  There 
also  have  been  a  few  lonely  voices  on 
the  Hill.  And,  I  know  there  have  been 
a  few  lonely  voices  out  in  the  media; 
namely,  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
which  has  been  very,  very  adamant  on 
almost  a  routine  basis  on  trying  to 
point  out  these  violations  and  the  fact 


that  chemical  weapons  are  being  used 
in  Afghanistan.  Laos,  and  Kampuchea. 
The  fact  is  that  these  violations  are 
going  on. 

The  fact  is  that  this  is  an  issue  on 
weapons  control.  We  have  talked 
about  eliminating  chemical  and  biolog- 
ical weapons  from  the  face  of  the 
Earth,  yet  they  are  still  being  used. 

As  we  look  at  trying  to  have  weapons 
reduction  and  trying  to  have  treaties 
that  eliminate  weapons,  the  issue  of 
chemical  weapons  certainly  ties  into 
this  whole  concept  of  arms  control  and 
arms  reduction  that  this  administra- 
tion is  pursuing,  and  that  Mr.  Adel- 
man subscribes  to. 

So,  as  we  look  at  the  record,  back- 
groimd,  and  qualifications  of  Mr.  Adel- 
man, I  feel  there  is  really  no  question 
of  his  ability.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a 
question  about  his  capacity  to  fill  the 
Job,  and  apparently  it  comes  down 
again  to  this  overall  issue  of  the  arms 
control  policy  presented  and  endorsed 
by  the  administration.  But  I  really  be- 
lieve that  if  we  are  serious  about  let- 
ting the  arms  control  issue  defeat  this 
nomination,  it  will  just  simply  be  the 
wrong  thing  to  do.  I  know  there  are 
many  that  are  serious  about  not  only 
getting  an  arms  control  agreement, 
but  many  who  would  like  to  see  this 
nominee  defeated. 

I  happen  to  disagree  with  those  who 
want  his  defeat.  I  think  it  would  be  a 
set  back  for  arms  control.  It  would  be 
sending  the  wrong  signal.  It  would  be 
saying  the  United  States  is  not  really 
that  serious  about  engaging  in  an  arms 
control  agreement. 

People  say  that  by  nominating  Mr. 
Adelman  we  are  not  showing  we  are 
serious  about  arms  control.  I  make  the 
opposite  argiunent  that  by  rejecting 
this  nominee  we  would  be  saying  that 
we  are  really  playing  politics.  We 
would  be  setting  the  arms  control  ne- 
gotiations back  a  step.  Even  though 
those  who  oppose  him  do  not  want  to 
do  that,  yet  I  think  that  would  clearly 
be  the  result. 

If  we  really  want  to  see  the  arms 
control  process  move  forward,  then  I 
believe  the  proper  resi>onse  is  to  back 
this  nomination. 

Throughout  this  week  we  have  been 
hearing  we  can  do  better  than  Mr. 
Adelman.  I  suppose  you  can  always 
say  that  we  can  do  better.  I  know  that 
there  are  probably  a  lot  of  people  in 
the  state  of  Indiana  -who  think  they 
could  do  better  with  a  different  Sena- 
tor than  myself.  I  am  sure  people 
would  say  that  about  each  one  of  us. 

I  believe  there  are  Members  who  are 
not  considering  ouj*  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility of  advising  the  President 
but  rather  are  considering  whether  we 
can  do  better.  Yet.  I  think  we  have  the 
constitutional  responsibility  to  look  at 
the  nominee,  and  unless  there  is  some- 
thing outrageously  wrong  with  the 
nominee,  then  I  believe  the  advise- 


and-consent  process  ought  to  go  for- 
ward. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  anything 
wrong  with  Mr.  Adelman,  and  certain- 
ly not  anything  to  the  degree  that 
would  constitute  our  not  confirming 
his  nomination.  The  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Senate  is  to  move 
forward  and  give  our  favorable  con- 
sent to  this  nomination. 

The  President  wants  him.  There  will 
always  be  those  who  will  say  we  can  do 
better,  but  that  is  not  the  question  we 
are  being  asked  today. 

We  are  being  asked  to  pass  our  judg- 
ment on  a  President's  recommenda- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  conclude  and 
just  say  that  if  in  fact  this  nominee  is 
rejected,  I  think  it  would  be  disastrous 
for  this  country's  arms  control  policy. 
I  think  it  would  be  disastrous  for  this 
administration.  I  believe  it  would  be 
disastrous  for  the  President  and  the 
Congress  to  lose  a  nominee  of  this 
stature. 

A  lot  of  people  have  said  we  better 
send  the  President  a  message,  we 
better  send  him  a  signal.  Sure,  we  can 
send  messages  and  we  can  send  him 
signals.  We  can  call  him  up.  We  can 
pass  resolutions.  But  I  certainly  do  not 
believe  that  sending  a  message  or  a 
signal  through  a  nominee  is  the  right 
course  of  action. 

Certainly  there  are  many  in  this 
Chamber,  as  I  said  at  times  myself, 
who  have  questioned  certain  policies, 
have  questioned  certain  strategies  of 
this  administration,  but  it  certainly 
would  not  behoove  this  body  to  try  to 
send  the  President  a  message  that 
would  in  so  doing  result  in  the  rejec- 
tion of  this  nominee. 

People  are  talking  about  symbolism 
and  perceptions,  and  perceptions  are 
often  far  more  important  than  reality. 
But  you  know  this  is  a  real  thing.  This 
is  a  real  nominee.  This  is  a  real  live 
vote  that  is  going  to  take  place  at  2 
pjn.  on  Thursday.  It  is  not  any  sym- 
bolic vote.  It  is  not  any  perception 
vote.  It  is  a  vote  on  whether  the  Presi- 
dent's nominee  is  going  to  be  con- 
firmed or  rejected  by  the  Senate. 

I  believe  that  the  presumption  must 
rest  with  the  President.  He  is  right 
imless  proven  wrong.  In  this  situation, 
I  do  not  believe  that  there  has  been 
docimientation  on  Mr.  Adelman  as  to 
his  character,  or  his  ability  to  carry 
out  the  functions  and  the  directives  of 
the  President.  I  do  believe  there  is  a 
larger  question  looming.  That  is  the 
question  of  the  arms  control  policy  of 
this  administration. 

I  hope  the  message  has  been  sent 
that  this  is  a  serious  question  no 
matter  what  the  outcome  wUl  be,  al- 
though I  anticipate  and  hope  it  will  be 
favorable.  But  we  have  already  sent 
messages,  we  have  already  sent  the 
symbolism  downtown,  to  the  White 
House.  There  needs  to  be  a  better  un- 
derstanding, a  better  communications. 


in  telling  not  only  Congress  but  the 
American  people  what  is  going  on  in 
regard  to  our  arms  control  strategy 
and  how  are  we  going  to  get  from  here 
to  there. 

Those  messages  have  already  been 
sent.  Croing  beyond  that  and  trying  to 
get  into  the  message-building  syn- 
drome. I  believe,  would  Ije  counterpro- 
ductive, to  getting  an  arms  control 
agreement  either  this  year  or  next 
year,  counterproductive  to  what  the 
constitutional  responsibility  of  the 
Senate  Is:  To  advise  and  consent  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  on 
these  very  serious  responsibilities. 

Everybody  has  taken  this  seriously, 
and  I  hope  in  the  final  outcome  Mr. 
Adelman  will  in  fact  receive  the  en- 
dorsement of  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  hope 
it  is  not  really  as  close  a  vote  as  every- 
body says  it  is  going  to  be. 

The  most  important  thing  now  is  to 
confirm  Kenneth  Adelman,  to  get  on 
with  the  issue  of  arms  control,  to  get 
on  with  the  process  that  has  been  In- 
stituted in  trying  to  get  an  INF  agree- 
ment and  a  START  agreement. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

DR.  ADELMAH  Wnx  KND  THK  ARMS  CONTROL 
VKRinCATIOIf  8CAHSAL 

•  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  many  Americans  will  again  be 
participating  in  rallies,  seminars,  and 
meetings  regarding  nuclear  freeze  pro- 
posals. This  week  the  other  body  wiU 
again  be  voting  on  a  nuclear  weapons 
freeze  resolution.  One  of  the  major 
difficulties  I  have  with  these  nuclear 
weapons  freeze  proposals  is  the  lack  of 
attention  to  the  serious  question  of 
verlfiability  of  arms  control  agree- 
ments. Most  Idahoans  I  have  spoken 
to  recently  regarding  nucleso-  arms 
control  have  all  indicated  that  what- 
ever agreements  we  are  able  to  reach 
with  the  Soviets,  we  must  be  able  to 
verify  whether  or  not  the  Soviets  are 
keeping  up  their  part  of  the  bargain,  it 
is  this  crucial  question  of  verification 
and  enforcement  of  compliuice  that 
led  me  to  oppose  the  confirmation  of 
Mr.  Robert  Grey  to  be  Deputy  Direc- 
tor of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency.  Because  of  my  seri- 
ous concern  over  verification  policy  I 
would  first  like  to  outline  for  the 
record  the  reasons  for  my  opposition 
to  Mr.  Grey.  In  addition,  I  would  then 
like  to  express  my  strong  support  for 
Dr.  Kenneth  Adelman  to  be  President 
Reagan's  new  Director  of  the  Arms 
Control  Agency.  Dr.  Adelman  has  re- 
peatedly expressed  his  concern  about 
effective  verification  and  enforcement 
of  Soviet  compliance  with  existing 
arms  control  agreements.  I  believe 
that  Dr.  Adelman  will  end  the  current 
arms  control  verification  scandal.  I  am 
sure  he  will  staff  the  newly  created 
Verification  Bureau  with  able  verifica- 
tion experts.  I  am  confident  he  will  re- 
spond to  repeated  senatorial  requests 
for  verification  and  compliance  re- 
ports. I  am  sure  he  will  insure  that  ef- 


fective verification  is  an  integral  part 
of  any  START  or  INF  treaty.  Finally, 
I  again  want  to  outline  some  of  my 
concerns  about  Soviet  SALT  II  viola- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  all  know.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  in  January  1983  with- 
drew the  nomination  of  Robert  Grey 
to  be  Deputy  ACDA  Director. 

My  principal  objection  of  Mr.  Grey 
stems  from  his  role  in  ACDA's  faUure 
to  emphasize  verification  in  the  arms 
control  piocess.  Verification  is  at  the 
heart  of  the  arms  control  process.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Grey  to 
downgrade  verification  and  thereby 
undermine  arms  control  constituted 
sufficient  grounds  to  disqualify  him 
for  Presidential  appointment  to  a  high 
post  in  the  Arms  Control  Agency. 

What  were  the  specific  areas  of  my 
critique  of  Mr.  Grey's  performance  of 
duties  on  verification?  I  will  describe 
them  briefly  in  sequence. 

P^rst,  it  was  obvious  to  all  that  Presi- 
dent Reagsin's  platform  favored  strong 
arms  control  verification.  It  was  also 
apparent  that  President  Reagan  fa- 
vored recreation  of  a  verification 
bureau  in  ACDA.  Mr.  Grey  faOed  in 
July  1981  to  recreate  and  ACDA 
Bureau  for  Verification.  The  Biu-eau 
of  Verification  had  been  abolished  in 
March  1977  by  Paul  Wamke,  as  his 
first  official  act  under  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration. The  Reagan  White 
House  had  to  intervene  and  request 
that  Grey's  ACDA  recreate  the 
Bureau  of  Verification. 

When  Mr.  Grey  finally  acted  to 
recreate  the  Bureau  of  Verification  in 
October  1981,  he  again  failed  to  realize 
the  importance  of  verification.  He 
failed  to  provide  sufficient  staffing. 
Only  seven  persons  were  allocated  to 
the  Verification  Bureau,  and  of  these, 
only  three  were  professional  staff 
qualified  to  do  substantive  work  in  ver- 
ification. Even  now.  the  Verification 
Bureau  is  still  understaffed  and  under- 
funded. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Grey  continued  to 
downgrade  verification  by  failing  to 
cooperate  with  Dr.  Joseph  Douglas, 
who  was  initially  nominated  by  the 
President  to  be  Assistant  ACDA  Direc- 
tor in  charge  of  the  Verification 
Bureau.  Dr.  Douglas  is  a  world-famous 
expert  on  Soviet  strategic  forces,  doc- 
trine, and  arms  control.  He  has  writ- 
ten widely  and  knowledgeably  about 
Soviet  disinformation  and  deception 
and  Soviet  military  doctrine.  Due  to 
the  failure  of  Mr.  Grey  to  cooperate 
with  Dr.  Douglas  by  providing  ade- 
quate staffing  and  work  space,  he 
chose  to  withdraw  his  nomination  to 
head  the  Verification  Bureau.  Dr. 
Douglas  withdrawal,  after  he  had  been 
nominated  by  the  President,  was  a  se- 
rious setback  for  sound  U.S.  verifica- 
tion in  arms  control,  because  he  was 
imiquely  qualified  to  direct  U.S.  verif i- 
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cation  efforts.  One  ACDA  insider  has 
stated  in  regard  to  this  episode: 

In  terms  of  dedicated  function  In  ACDA. 
there  Is  now  less  emphasis  on  or  interest  in 
verification  than  there  was  under  any  prior 
administration. 

In  place  of  Dr.  Douglas  the  Presi- 
dent nominated  Dr.  Manfred  Elmer, 
an  equally  well  qualified  man,  to  be 
ACDA  Verification  Director.  Dr. 
Earner  is  also  highly  qualified  to  be  in 
charge  of  verification,  with  over  20 
years  experience  of  substantive  work 
in  arms  control  and  verification.  He  is 
highly  qualified  as  a  scientist  and  is  an 
expert  on  verification  and  Soviet 
SALT  violations.  Yet  Mr.  Orey  op- 
posed Dr.  Elmer's  nomination,  ex- 
cluded him  from  important  substan- 
tive work  on  verification  and  failed  to 
provide  him  with  sufficient  staff  and 
woiidng  space.  Finally,  Mr.  Grey  did 
nothing  to  assist  Dr.  Elmer  in  being 
confirmed  by  the  Senate.  Dr.  Elmer 
was  finally  confirmed  in  March  1983, 
and  he  will  do  a  fine  job  I  am  sure. 

Second,  Mr.  Grey  failed  to  respond 
to  Senator  Helms'  letter  to  ACDA  of 
April  1981  asking  about  the  verifiabil- 
ity  of  arms  control  agreements.  Over  2 
years  have  transpired  and  still  Senator 
HxLMS  has  not  had  a  response  to  his 
legitimate  inquiry.  Mr.  Grey's  failures 
noted  above  to  emphasize  verification 
help  to  explain  why  Senator  Helms' 
letter  was  not  answered.  There  simply 
was  little  effort  being  made  on  verifi- 
cation, the  heart  of  arms  control,  at 
ACDA  for  the  last  2  years.  Mr.  Grey's 
failure  to  respond  to  Senator  Helms' 
legitimate  request  for  ACDA's  verifica- 
tion assessment  may  constitute  a  viola- 
tion of  the  law.  Section  37  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Act  re- 
quires that  ACDA  respond  to  congres- 
sional requests  for  verification  assess- 
ments. Senator  Helms  made  a  legiti- 
mate request  for  a  verification  assess- 
ment. This  and  other  requests  from 
Senators  have  been  ignored  for  2 
years.  This  may  constitute  a  violation 
of  the  law,  section  37  of  the  ACDA 
Act,  by  Mr.  Grey. 

Third,  Mr.  Grey  ignored  substantive 
reports  prepared  by  ACDA  consultant 
on  verification  problems  and  degrada- 
tion of  U.S.  verification  capabilities. 
Several  such  consultant  reports  were 
prepared  for  Mr.  Grey,  and  they  were 
either  ignored  or  rejected.  This  is  fur- 
ther evidence  of  the  failure  by  Mr. 
Orey  to  emphasize  verification.  For 
example.  Dr.  Amrom  Katz  of  the 
RAND  Corp.  was  denied  an  ACDA 
contract  to  work  on  a  key  verification 
iffiue— the  problem  of  Soviet  stock- 
piled missiles.  Dr.  E^atz  was  a  former 
ACDA  Verification  Biu-eau  Director 
under  the  Nixon-Ford  administration, 
and  a  leading  expert  on  verification. 

In  addition  to  falling  to  respond  to 
Senator  Helms'  verification  assess- 
ment request  letter  of  April  1981, 
there  are  several  other  examples  of 
Mr.  Grey's  stonewalling  on  verifica- 


tion requests  were  made  to  Mr.  Grey 
for  hearings  on  Soviet  SALT  violations 
and  degradation  of  U.S.  SALT  verifica- 
tion capabilities  from  both  the  Senate 
and  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittees. These  requests  were  resisted 
by  Mr.  Grey.  Moreover,  Mr.  Howard 
Phillips  and  Gen.  Albion  Knight  of 
the  Conservative  Caucus  have  been  re- 
buffed in  their  requests  for  a  thor- 
ough ACDA  investigation  into  Soviet 
SALT  violations  and  degradation  of 
U.S.  SALT  verification  capabilities. 
The  American  Sentinel  has  also  writ- 
ten two  letters  to  ACDA  inquiring 
about  Soviet  SALT  violations,  and  nei- 
ther letter  has  been  answered.  Mr. 
John  Lofton  the  noted  colimmist,  has 
inquired  to  ACDA  about  Soviet  SALT 
violations,  and  he  too  has  been  re- 
buffed. The  Washington  Times  has  re- 
peatedly called  for  ACDA  investiga- 
tions and  congressional  hearings  on 
Soviet  SALT  violations,  and  this  news- 
paper has  been  repeatedly  rebuffed  by 
ACDA. 

Each  of  the  above  cases  may  be  re- 
garded as  further  violations  of  section 
37  of  the  ACDA  Act  by  Mr.  Grey. 
Moreover,  Mr.  Grey  was  empowered 
by  section  37  to  take  the  initiative  in 
making  verification  reports  to  the 
Congress.  This  he  never  did. 

A  very  serious  criticism  of  the  con- 
cern for  verification  shown  by  Mr. 
Grey  can  be  seen  in  the  following  ex- 
cerpts from  a  letter  to  Senators  from 
ACDA.  The  ACDA  letter,  dated  Sep- 
tember 16, 1982.  states: 

The  most  recent  analyses  of  the  verifiabil- 
ity  of  SALT  n  .  .  .  te  a  1979  verification 
study.  There  are  no  current  plans  to  carry 
out  a  systematic  review  and  updating  of 
these  analyses. 

This  statement  should  shock  Sena- 
tors. As  we  all  know,  President  Reagan 
has  unwisely  committed  the  United 
States  to  unilateral  compliance  with 
the  unratified  SALT  II  Treaty.  The 
above  statement  confesses  that  the 
United  States  is  committed  to  compli- 
ance with  the  unratified  SALT  II 
Treaty,  despite  the  fact  that  the  ad- 
ministration and  ACDA  have  failed  for 
over  2  years  to  do  a  study  on  whether 
or  not  SALT  II  is  verifiable  and 
whether  or  not  there  has  been  a  deg- 
radation of  U.S.  SALT  verification  ca- 
pabilities. This  is  scandalous  and  in- 
credible. President  Reagan  himself  has 
stated  that  the  unratified  SALT  II 
Treaty  is  unverif  iable.  On  January  29, 
1981,  in  a  press  conference.  President 
Reagan  said: 

There  is  no  verification— of  the  unratified 
SALT  II  Treaty— as  to  the  number  of  war- 
heads on  (Soviet)  missiles,  no  method  for  us 
to  do  this. 

Thus  the  P>resident  himself  has 
stated  that  as  regards  limits  on  Soviet 
warhead  numbers,  or  fractionation, 
the  United  States  cannot  verify  SALT 
II.  This  Reagan  statement  was  made 
in  the  same  press  conference  in  which 
he  called  the  Soviets  liars  and  cheats. 


Moreover,  ACDA  itself  has  conceded 
in  writing  to  Senators  that  since  1979, 
U.S.  SALT  verification  capabilities 
have  actually  been  degraded.  Thus,  we 
do  not  know  how  unverifiable  SALT  II 
may  be.  Incredible. 

Another  notable  admission  was 
made  in  the  same  ACDA  letter  to  Sen- 
ators. ACDA  has  stated: 

The  administration  is  currently  engaged 
in  an  intensive  study  of  the  verification  pro- 
visions which  will  be  required  for  the 
START  and  INF  proposals  on  the  table  in 
Geneva. 

Thus  Mr.  Grey's  ACDA  has  admit- 
ted that  the  United  States  has  already 
proposed  START  and  INF  positions  to 
the  Soviets,  without  having  first  made 
the  determination  of  whether  or  not 
our  START  and  INF  proposals  are 
verifiable.  This  is  a  shocking  deempha- 
sls  of  verification  by  ACDA,  for  which 
Mr.  Grey  was  largely  responsible. 

Moreover,  it  has  been  reported  that 
ACDA  and  Mr.  Grey  advocated  U.S. 
unilateral  compliance  with  the  unrati- 
fied SALT  II  Treaty.  This  is  in  defi- 
ance of  section  33  of  the  ACDA  Act. 
Thus  here  we  may  have  another  exam- 
ple of  Mr.  Grey's  disregard  for  the 
law. 

Another  criticism  of  Mr.  Grey's  con- 
cern for  verification  consisted  of  his 
abolition  of  the  Interagency  Group  on 
Verification.  This  group  was  estab- 
lished in  early  1981,  and  it  was  chaired 
by  ACDA,  the  only  U.S.  agency  with 
legal  responsibility  for  verification. 
Under  orders  from  Mr.  Grey,  this 
Interagency  Verification  Group 
chaired  by  ACDA  was  abolished. 
Again,  this  illustrated  his  lack  of  con- 
cern for  verification. 

Apparently  ACDA  thought  that 
there  are  no  longer  any  serious  con- 
cerns over  verifying  Soviet  compliance 
with  arms  control  agreements.  In  the 
letter  to  Senators  cited  above,  ACDA 
has  stated: 

(ACDA)  took  the  Initiative  of  raising  with 
the  Soviet  Union  the  subject  of  verification 
.  .  .  Last  November,  Mr.  Brezhnev  acluiowl- 
edged  the  significance  of  this  principle. 

Mr.  Grey's  ACDA  thus  apparently 
believed  that  verification  is  no  longer 
a  problem,  that  the  Soviets  entirely 
agree  with  the  United  States  on  verifi- 
cation. Such  naivete  is  remarkable. 
Does  Mr.  Grey  really  believe  that 
Brezhnev  and  Andropov  agree  with 
the  United  States  on  verification? 
Moreover,  the  ACDA  verification  initi- 
ative described  above  was  reportedly 
undertaken  without  prior  approval 
from  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
President. 

Finally,  Mr.  Grey  repeatedly  tried  to 
nominate  Dr.  Robert  Bucheim  to  be 
U.S.  Commissioner  to  the  SALT 
Standing  Consultative  Conunission. 
The  White  House  repeatedly  opposed, 
finally  successfully,  efforts  by  Mr. 
Grey  to  nominate  Dr.  Bucheim.  Dr. 
Bucheim  served  as  SCC  Commissioner 


under  the  Carter  administration.  The 
1980  Republican  platform  stated  the 
following: 

The  Republican  Party  deplores  the  at- 
tempts of  the  Carter  administration  to 
cover  up  Soviet  noncompliance  with  arms 
control  agreements.  We  pledge  to  end  the 
Carter  coverup  of  Soviet  violations  of  SALT 
I  and  II  to  end  the  coverup  of  the  Soviet 
violation  of  the  Biological  Warfare  Conven- 
tion .  .  . 

Thus  Mr.  Grey  tried  repeatedly  to 
have  the  Reagan  administration  reap- 
point the  very  point  man  in  the  Carter 
coverup  of  Soviet  SALT  violations,  in 
direct  contradiction  of  the  1980  Re- 
publican Party  platform.  In  sum,  this 
is  how  Mr.  Grey  showed  his  concern 
for  verification  and  his  loyalty  to  the 
Republican  platform  of  1980. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  support  the 
confirmation  of  Dr.  Kenneth  Adelman 
to  be  Director  of  the  Arms  Control 
Agency,  because  I  am  confident  that 
Dr.  Adelman  wiU  give  high  priority  to 
verification  and  enforcement  of  Soviet 
compliance  with  existing  and  future 
arms  control  treaties.  Dr.  Adelman  is 
by  now  aware  of  the  ACDA  verifica- 
tion scandal.  Dr.  Manfred  Elmer  is 
now  confirmed  as  ACDA  Verification 
Bureau  Director,  after  a  long  hiatus, 
and  he  is  already  taking  important 
steps  to  staff  his  bureau  and  address 
the  problems  of  Soviet  SALT  viola- 
tions. Dr.  Elmer  and  Dr.  Adelman  de- 
serve our  strong  support  for  their  ef- 
forts to  overcome  the  ACDA  verifica- 
tion scandal. 

SOVIET  SALT  II  VIOLATIONS  RKVISITEO 

The  nuclear  freeze  currently  being 
debated  in  the  other  body  is  not  a  pro- 
posal for  the  negotiation  of  an  arms 
control  treaty  so  much  as  it  is  a  pro- 
posal for  the  negotiation  of  an  arms 
control  loophole.  Today  everyone  rec- 
ognizes how  the  Soviets  treat  loop- 
holes—they exploit  them  for  all  they 
are  worth.  The  failure  of  the  SALT  I 
and  II  treaties  to  arrest  the  growth  of 
Soviet  strategic  forces  directly  result- 
ed from  the  fact  that  the  Soviets  ex- 
ploited the  loopholes  that  were 
present  in  these  agreements  to  deploy 
strategic  forces  far  beyond  what  was 
assumed  to  be  possible  under  the  trea- 
ties. 

More  recently  we  have  seen  actual 
Soviet  violations  of  arms  control  trea- 
ties. It  is  no  longer  possible  to  doubt 
what  President  Reagan  told  the 
United  Nations  Special  Session  on  Dis- 
armament in  June  1982: 

The  Soviet  Union  and  their  allies  are  vio- 
lating the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925.  related 
rules  of  international  law  and  the  1972  Bio- 
logical Weapons  Convention.  There  Is  con- 
clusive evidence  that  the  Soviet  government 
has  provided  toxins  for  use  in  Laos  and 
Kampuchea,  and  are  themselves  using 
chemical  weapons  against  freedom  fighters 
in  Afghanistan. 

Are  we  to  respond  to  Soviet  violation 
of  these  treaties  with  a  deliberate 
effort  to  negotiate  a  clearly  unverifi- 
able nuclear  arms  control  agreement? 


That  is  what  the  freeze  advocates  are 
proposing. 

Soviet  violation  of  arms  control  trea- 
ties goes  well  beyond  the  treaties  on 
chemical  and  biological  warfare. 
Eugene  Rostow  in  October  1982  re- 
vealed that  the  Reagan  administration 
has  investigated  32  alleged  violations 
of  the  kind  which  Mr.  Laird  and 
others  have  referred.  Just  the  number 
of  compliance  issues  alone  Illustrates 
how  silly  the  freeze  approach  to  arms 
control  reaUy  is.  SALT  I  and  II,  for  aU 
their  many  faults,  were  well-conceived 
arms  (xtntrol  agreements  by  compari- 
son to  the  nuclear  freeze  proposal. 

I  will  not  review  the  entire  record  of 
Soviet  arms  control  compliance.  How- 
ever, I  believe  that  a  review  of  the  cur- 
rent compliance  issues  is  important  in 
placing  the  nuclear  freeze  in  perspec- 
tive. They  are: 

Probable  clandestine  deployment  of 
the  SS-I6  ICBM,  something  specifical- 
ly prohibited  by  SALT  II.  Then  Direc- 
tor of  ACDA,  E^ugene  Rostow  revealed 
in  October  1982  that— 

.  .  .  certainly  evidence  has  come  along 
that  causes  great  concern  about  whether 
the  SS-I6  provisions  of  SALT  II  are  be,ng 
respected. 

A  Clear  violation  of  the  SALT  n  pro- 
vision limiting  the  Soviets  to  one  new 
tjT?e  of  ICBM.  Secretary  of  Defense 
Caspar  Weinberger  revealed  in  the 
new  edition  of  Soviet  Military  Power 
that: 

The  USSR  has  begun  test  flights  of  two 
land-based  Intercontinental  Ballistic  Mis- 
siles .  .  .  One  of  these  missiles  Is  a  new  solld- 
propellant  ICBM  similar  In  size  and  payload 
to  the  U.S.  MX.  The  second  is  a  new  small 
solid  propeUant  ICBM,  which  could  be  de- 
ployed on  mobile  transporters.  Moreover, 
preparations  to  begin  testing  other  new 
IC3M's,  probably  In  1983.  are  underway.  All 
arms  control  enthusiasts  are  now  in  agree- 
ment that  if  either  side  teste  two  new  type 
ICBM's,  this  would  violate  SALT  n. 

Soviet  preparations  to  deploy  long 
range  cruise  missiles  on  the  Backfire 
bomber  in  violation  of  the  Soviet  com- 
mitment not  to  give  the  Backfire 
bomber  an  intercontinental  capability. 
Once  this  cruise  missile  is  operational, 
since  the  Backfire  bomber  has  no 
functional  related  observable  differ- 
ences, all  Backfire  bombers  would 
count  as  MIRV'd  under  SALT  II,  and 
hence  the  Soviets  would  be  well  over 
the  MIRV  limits,  a  key  SALT  II  provi- 
sion. Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar 
Weinberger  revealed  in  Soviet  military 
power  that— 

The  Soviete  are  developing  at  least  one 
long-range  air  launched  cruise  missile 
(ALCM)  with  a  range  of  some  3,000  Icllome- 
ters.  Carried  by  the  Backfire,  the  Blacltjack 
and  possibly  the  Bear,  it  would  provide  the 
Soviets  with  greatly  improved  capabilities 
for  low-level  and  standoff  attack  in  both 
theater  and  intercontinental  operations. 

Telemetry  encryption.  The  Soviets 
have  now  reportedly  encrypted  strate- 
gic missile  telemetry  as  high  as  95  to 
100  percent.  There  was  no  telemetry 


encryption  prior  to  SALT  I  and  II. 
SALT  I  prohibits  deliberate  conceal- 
ment that  impedes  verification  and 
SALT  II  specifically  prohibits  teleme- 
try encryption  that  impedes  verifica- 
tion. In  1979,  during  the  SALT  II 
debate,  no  one  would  have  said  that 
such  encryption  levels  did  not  impede 
verification.  Senator  Johh  GLsmi 
stated  that  without  the  availability  of 
telemetry,  uncertainty  about  SALT  n 
limited  parameters  is  in  the  range  of 
50  to  70  percent.  Former  President 
Jimmy  Carter  threatened  to  abrogate 
SALT  n  if  the  Soviets  encrypted  te- 
lemetry to  deliberately  impede  U.S. 
verification. 

Probable  Soviet  violation  of  the 
yield  limit  of  150  kilotons  to  the 
threshold  test  ban  treaty.  Both  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Caspar  Weinberger 
and  then  ACDA  Director  Eugene 
Rostow  have  voiced  serious  and  grave 
concern  about  Soviet  compliance  with 
the  TTBT.  There  have  been  reports 
that  there  have  been  15  Soviet  tests 
above  the  treaty  limit,  1  of  them  at 
more  than  twice  the  treaty  limit. 

These  are  just  some  of  the  current 
compliance  issues.  The  recent  upsurge 
in  activity  by  the  Soviets  that  is  con- 
trary to  existing  arms  control  agree- 
ments may  be  a  direct  result  of  the  nu- 
clear freeze  movement.  The  Soviets 
could  well  be  depending  on  political 
pressure  resulting  from  the  nuclear 
freeze  movement  to  inhibit  the  U.S. 
Government  from  pressing  the  Soviets 
to  comply  with  existing  arms  control 
agreements.  This  is  one  major  reason 
why  the  freeze  resolution  must  be  de- 
feated. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  on  April  7, 
1983.  Defense  Secretary  Weinberger 
was  asked  if  the  Soviet  Union  was  vio- 
lating the  SALT  II  Treaty  by  testing  a 
second  kind  of  new  missile.  Defense 
Secretary  Weinberger  answered: 

They're  doing  a  lot  of  things  that  seem  to 
us  to  involve  work  with  two  missiles,  where- 
as the  SALT  treaty  appears  to  limit  the  one. 
They're  doing  a  lot  of  things  about  encryp- 
tion •  •  •  which  the  SALT  treaty  appears  to 
ban  •  •  •  there  may  be  a  violation,  indeed, 
and  this  would  not  be  the  first  time. 

Weinberger  added  that  indeed  there 
may  be  several  SALT  n  violations,  in 
addition  to  Soviet  violations,  of  the  bi- 
ological and  chemical  warfare  conven- 
tions. 

Another  top  Reagan  administration 
official.  Assistant  Secretary*  of  State 
Richard  Burt,  recently  pledged  public- 
ly: 

You  can  be  sure  that  if  the  Soviet  Union 
has  violated  any  arms  control  agreement, 
this  administration  will  come  forward  and 
talk  about  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  certainly  hope  that 
the  Reagan  administration  will  some- 
day soon  talk  about  Soviet  SALT  II 
violations^ 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
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The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER  (Mr. 
CooBBAH).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded toadlthe  roll. 

Mr.  STETVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ma  CQUAIXT  DIVISBD  ARD  CORTROIXKD 

ISx.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
added  to  the  order  that  exists  under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement 
pertaining  to  the  nomination  that  is 
before  the  Senate,  that  when  the 
Senate  goes  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Adelman  nomination  tomorrow  at 
11  ajn.  that  the  time  be  equaUy  divid- 
ed and  controlled  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  and  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  are 
we  stiU  in  executive  session? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
turn  to  legislative  session.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  THE 
PRIME  MINISTER  OF  SRI  LANKA 

(During  the  consideration  of  the 
Adelman  nomination,  the  following 
proceedings  occured.  and  they  are 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  by 
unanimous  consent. ) 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  honored,  indeed,  together  with 
Senator  Pell  and  Senator  Boschwitz, 
to  be  hosting  the  distinguished  Prime 
Minister  of  Sri  Lanka,  Mr.  Ranasinghe 
Premadasa.  who  is  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  UJS.  Senate  with  us. 

I  have  visited  Sri  Lanka  a  number  of 
times  and  have  had  the  great  pleasure 
of  knowing  and  having  a  tremendous 
affection  and  very  high  regard  for 
both  President  Jayewardene  and  his 
entire  family,  with  whom  I  have  vis- 
ited in  their  motmtain  lodge  on  my 
last  visit  to  Sri  Lanka. 

We  have  in  our  friends  in  Sri  Lanka 
among  the  staunchest  supporters  of 
the  democratic  principle.  Here  is  an 
utterly  remarkable  country  that 
moved  from  a  parliamentary  system  to 
a  presidential  system,  had  a  change  of 
power,  and  has  had  an  overwhelming 
reelection  of  the  Incumbent  president 
after  a  spirited  campaign.  They  are  re- 
cipients of  foreign  assistance  from  the 
United  States,  but  I  can  really  think  of 
no  other  country  where  the  retuim  on 
investment— an  investment  in  people, 
an  Investment  in  a  great  country,  an 


Investment  in  the  future— has  been 
more  richly  rewarded  them  by  the  wise 
way  that  Sri  Lanka  has  used  that  eco- 
nomic assistance.  It  is  not  a  large 
amount,  is  a  relatively  modest  amount, 
but  has  been  extremely  well  used. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  we  have 
been  discussing  with  Sri  Lanka  the 
possibility  of  having  an  enlarged 
transmitter  there  for  the  Voice  of 
America  and  we  have  had  discussions 
with  them.  We  shall  discuss  that  par- 
ticular issue  in  the  meeting  that  we 
shall  be  having  now  in  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  room. 

We  do  wish  at  this  time  to  express 
our  great  appreciation  to  the  Prime 
Minister  for  his  visit  to  the  United 
States. 

On  behalf  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  Mr. 
Prime  Minister,  we  do  hope  that  you 
will  take  back  our  warm  greetings  to 
your  President,  to  your  entire  Govern- 
ment, and  to  the  people  of  Sri  Lanka. 

[Applause,  Senators  rising.] 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  may  stand 
in  recess  for  2  minutes  so  the  Members 
on  the  floor  may  personally  greet  our 
distingxiished  guest. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  3:37  p.m.  recessed  untiil  3:39 
p.m.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled when  ddled  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  (Mr.  Pressler). 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  my  good  friend  are  we  prepared  to 
go  to  calendar  items  numbered— there 
are  five  calendar  items,  I  understand, 
which  are  cleared  on  both  sides  for 
consideration— 80,  33,  74,  83,  and  84;  is 
my  information  correct? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
ready  on  this  side  to  proceed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


LEE  METCALF  WILDERNESS  AND 
MANAGEMENT  ACT  OF  1983 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  (S.  96)  to  establish  the  Lee 
Metcalf  Wilderness  and  Management 
Area  in  the  State  of  Montana,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  7,  after  line  22,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

(f)  To  provide  for  more  efficient  adminis- 
tration of  lands  designated  by  this  Act  as 
wilderness: 

(1)  the  exterior  boundaries  of  the  Beaver- 
head and  Oallatln  National  Forests  in  the 
State  of  Montana  are  hereby  modified  to 
exclude  all  lands  within  the  Bear  Trap 
Canyon  portion  of  the  Lee  Metcalf  WUder- 
ness  and  the  said  national  forest  boundaries 
shall  hereafter  be  the  same  as  the  wilder- 
ness boundaries  depicted  on  the  maps  re- 
ferred to  in  section  2(a)  of  this  Act.  All  na- 
tional forest  lands  within  the  Bear  Trap 
Canyon  portion  of  the  Lee  Metcalf  Wilder- 
ness are  transferred  to  the  administration 


of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  be  man- 
aged as  public  lands  in  accordance  with  this 
Act,  the  Wilderness  Act  and  the  Federal 
Land  Policy  and  Managonent  Act  of  1976, 
as  amended  (90  Stat  3743); 

(2)  the  public  lands  in  section  12,  town- 
sliip  10  south,  range  1  east.  Montana  princi- 
pal meridian,  administered  by  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  are  hereby  transferred  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  be  hereafter  ad- 
ministered In  accordance  with  this  Act  the 
laws,  rules,  and  regulations  applicable  to  the 
national  forest  system; 

(3)  for  purposes  of  section  7  of  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965 
(78  Stat.  903,  as  amended),  the  boimdarles 
of  the  Beaverhead  and  Oallatln  National 
Forests,  as  modified  by  this  subsection,  shall 
be  treated  as  If  they  were  the  boimdarles  of 
those  forests  on  January  1. 1965; 

(4)  nothing  In  this  Act  sliaU  affect  valid 
existing  rights  or  interests  In  existing  land 
use  authorizations,  except  that  any  such  au- 
thorization shall  hereafter  be  administered 
by  the  agency  having  jurisdiction  of  the 
land  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  Act  and  applicable  law. 
Reissiumce  of  any  such  authorization  shall 
be  in  accordance  with  applicable  law  and 
the  regulations  of  the  agency  having  Juris- 
diction. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoxtse  of 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreta  aatembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Lee  Metcalf  Wil- 
derness and  Management  Act  of  1983". 

DESIGRATIOII  AHD  MAHAOUEin  OP  LIE  KXICALP 

wnj>KRinss  AHD  MAMAGmzmr  area 

Sec.  2.  (a)  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes 
of  the  Wilderness  Act  (78  SUt.  890;  16 
U.S.C.  1131),  certain  lands  within  the  Bea- 
verhead and  Oallatln  National  Forests  and 
certain  lands  in  the  Dillon  Resource  Area, 
Montana,  administered  by  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Bdanagement  which  comprise  approxi- 
mately two  hundred  and  forty-four  thou- 
sand acres  as  generally  depicted  as  the  "Lee 
Metcalf  Wilderness"  on  a  map  entitled  "Lee 
Metcalf  Wilderness— Proposed,"  and  dated 
January  1983  are  hereby  designated  as  wil- 
derness smd  shall  be  known  as  the  Lee  Met- 
calf WUdemess. 

(b)  Subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  the 
Lee  Metcalf  WUdemess  as  designated  by 
this  Act  shall  be  administered  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  hereafter  referred  to  as 
"the  Secretary,"  in  accordance  with  the  Wil- 
derness Act  governing  areas  designated  by 
that  Act  as  wilderness:  Provided,  That  any 
reference  in  such  provisions  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  Wilderness  Act  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  reference  to  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act:  Provided  further,  That  the  Bear 
Trap  Canyon  portion  of  the  Lee  Metcalf 
Wilderness  shall  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

(c)(1)  Certain  lands  within  the  Oallatln 
National  Forest  near  Monument  Mountain 
have  important  recreational  and  wildlife 
values.  Including  grizzly  bear  and  elk  habi- 
tat which  the  Congress  recognizes.  In  order 
to  conserve  and  protect  these  values,  there 
is  hereby  established  within  the  Oallatln 
National  Forest  the  Lee  Metcalf  Bdanage- 
ment Area. 

(2)  The  area  in  (cKl)  shaU  comprise  ap- 
proximately thirty-five  thousand  five  hun- 
dred acres  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map 
entitled  "Lee  Metcalf  Management  Area," 
dated  January  1983.  The  area  shall  be  man- 
aged to  protect  the  wildlife  and  recreational 


values  of  these  lands  and  shall  be  hereby 
withdrawn  from  all  forms  of  appropriation 
under  the  mining  laws  and  frtnn  dlqMdtlon 
under  all  laws  pertaining  to  mineral  leasing 
and  geothermal  leasing,  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto,  and  further  shall  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Secretary  to  maintain  present- 
ly existing  wilderness  character,  with  no 
commercial  timber  harvest  nor  additional 
rmd  construction  permitted.  The  Secretary 
shall  permit  continued  use  of  the  area  by 
motorized  vehicular  equipment  only  where 
such  use  is  compatible  with  the  protection 
and  propagation  of  wildlife  within  the  area. 
Management  direction  for  the  area  that  rec- 
ognizes these  values  shall  be  included  in  the 
forest  plan  developed  for  the  (Gallatin  Na- 
tional Forest  In  accordance  with  section  6  of 
the  Forest  and  Rangeland  Renewable  Re- 
sources Planning  Act  of  1974  as  amended  by 
the  National  Forest  Management  Act  of 
1976. 

DBSIGRATIOK  AlfD  MAHAGElfEHT  OP  C^TAIH  RA- 
TIOHAL  POBEST  LAHOS  HI  THE  STATE  OF  MOR- 
TARA 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  deter- 
mines and  directs  that— 

(1)  the  areas  listed  in  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section  have  been  adequately  studied 
for  wilderness  pursuant  to  Public  Law  95- 
150  or  in  the  RARE  II  Final  Environmental 
SUtement  (dated  January  1979); 

(2)  such  studies  shall  constitute  an  ade- 
quate consideration  of  the  suitability  of 
such  lands  for  inclusion  in  the  National  Wil- 
derness Preservation  System  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  review  the  wilderness  option  for 
such  areas  prior  to  revision  of  the  initial 
plans  required  for  such  lands  by  the  Forest 
and  Rangeland  Renewable  Resources  Plan- 
ning Act  of  1974  as  amended  by  the  Nation- 
al Forest  Management  Act  of  1976  (Public 
Law  94-588)  and  In  no  case  prior  to  the  date 
established  by  law  for  completion  of  the  ini- 
tial planning  cycle; 

(3)  such  areas  need  not  be  managed, 
unless  otherwise  specified  in  this  Act,  for 
the  purposes  of  protecting  their  suitability 
for  wilderness  designation  pending  revision 
of  the  initial  plans. 

(b)  The  areas  covered  by  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  are  as  follows: 

(1)  the  Mount  Henry  Wilderness  Study 
Area  as  designated  by  Public  Law  95-150: 

(2)  those  portions  of  the  Taylor-Hilgard 
Wilderness  Study  Area  as  designated  by 
Public  Law  95-150  but  not  designated  as  wil- 
derness by  this  Act; 

(3)  certain  lands  on  the  ChUlatin  National 
Forest  and  Beaverhead  National  Forest 
identified  as  area  1549  in  the  Forest  Service 
Roadless  Area  Review  and  Evaluation  (II) 
Final  Environmental  Statement.  Executive 
Communication  Numbered  1504,  May  3, 
1979,  not  designated  as  wilderness  by  this 
Act: 

(4)  certain  lands  on  the  Cluster  National 
Forest  known  as  the  proposed  Tongue  River 
Breaks  Wilderness,  which  comprise  approxi- 
mately sixteen  thousand  five  hundred  acres, 
as  identified  in  Executive  Communication 
Numbered  1504,  Ninety-sixth  Congress 
(House  Document  Numbered  96-119). 

(cKl)  The  Itmds  described  in  subsection 
(cX2)  of  this  section  have  been  adequately 
studied  for  wilderness  pursuant  to  section 
603  of  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Manage- 
ment Act  (Public  Law  94-579)  and  need  not 
be  managed,  unless  otherwise  specified  in 
this  Act,  for  the  purposes  of  protecting 
their  suitability  for  wilderness  designation, 
and  may  be  made  available  for  such  uses  as 
are  deemed  appropriate  in  land  use  plans 


developed  pursuant  to  the  Federal  Land 
Policy  and  Management  Act. 

(2)  The  lands  covered  by  subsection  (cKl) 
of  this  secti<m  are  as  follows: 

(A)  certain  lands  administered  by  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  in  the  Powder 
River  Resouioe  Area,  Montana,  identified  as 
area  numbered  736,  Tongue  River  Brealu 
Contiguity,  comprising  approximately  two 
thousand  acres  as  described  in  the  "Final 
Decision  Montana  WUdemess  Inventory" 
published  November  1980  by  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management; 

(B)  certain  lands  administered  by  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  In  the  Dillon 
Resource  Area,  Montana,  Identified  as  area 
numbered  MT-076-O79  "Madison  Tack-Ons" 
comprising  i^proximately  one  thousand 
five  hundred  acres,  as  described  in  the 
"Final  Decision  Montana  Overttuvst  Belt 
WUdemess  Inventory"  published  by  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  not  otherwise 
designated  as  wUdemess  by  this  Act;  and, 

(C)  certain  lands  administered  by  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  known  as 
"Bear  Trap  Canyon  Study  Area".  Madison 
County,  Montana,  as  described  in  "Draft 
SuitabiUty  and  Environmental  Impact 
Statement  for  WUdemess  Designation  of 
Bear  Trap  C^anyon  Instant  Study  Area" 
published  April  1980  by  the  Biu^au  of  Land 
Management,  not  otherwise  designated  as 
wUdemess  by  this  Act. 

(d)  The  Secretary  is  directed  to  revise  the 
boundary  of  the  Absaroka-Beartooth  WU- 
demess, Montana,  to  exclude  from  the  wU- 
demess the  non-Federal  lands  platted  as 
homestead  entry  survey  nimibered  865 
(within  section  8,  township  7  south,  range 
10  east,  Montana  principal  meridian)  and 
such  additional  land  as  deemed  appropriate 
by  the  Forest  Service  to  provide  vehicular 
access  thereto,  and  approximately  forty 
acres  located  in  the  West  Pork  MiU  Oeek 
(section  13,  township  7  south,  range  9  east, 
Montana  principal  meridian)  to  exclude 
about  three-tenths  of  a  mUe  of  existing 
road,  parking  area,  and  pubUc  faciUties. 
Lands  excluded  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
are  hereby  removed  from  the  National  WU- 
demess Preservation  System. 

(e)  The  road  depicted  on  a  map  entitled 
"U.  L.  Bend  WUdemess  Access  for  Motor 
Vehicles"  dated  January  1983  and  fifty  feet 
on  either  side  of  such  road  are  hereby  re- 
moved from  the  National  WUdemess  Preser- 
vation System.  Such  map  shaU  be  on  fUe 
and  available  for  pubUc  inspection  in  the 
Office  of  the  Director  of  the  United  States 
Fish  and  WUdlif  e  Service. 

(f)  To  provide  for  more  efficient  adminis- 
tration of  lands  designated  by  this  Act  as 
wUdemess: 

(1)  the  exterior  boundaries  of  the  Beaver- 
head and  Oallatln  National  Forests  in  the 
State  of  Montana  are  hereby  modified  to 
exclude  aU  lands  within  the  Bear  Trap 
Canyon  portion  of  the  Lee  Metcalf  WUder- 
ness  and  the  said  national  forest  boundaries 
shaU  hereafter  be  the  same  as  the  wUder- 
ness  boundaries  depicted  on  the  maps  re- 
ferred to  in  section  2(a)  of  this  Act.  All  ru- 
tlonal  forest  lands  within  the  Bear  Trap 
Canyon  portion  of  the  Lee  Metcalf  WUder- 
ness  are  transferred  to  the  administration 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  be  man- 
aged as  pubUc  lands  in  accordance  with  this 
Act,  the  WUdemess  Act  and  the  Federal 
Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976, 
as  amended  (90  Stat.  2743); 

(2)  the  public  lands  in  section  12,  town- 
ship 10  south,  range  1  east,  Montana  princi- 
pal meridian,  administered  by  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  are  hereby  transferred  to  the 


Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  tte  hereafter  ad- 
ministered in  accordance  with  this  Act  the 
laws,  rules,  and  regulations  applicable  to  the 
national  forest  system; 

(3)  for  purposes  of  section  7  of  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965 
(78  Stat.  903,  as  amended),  the  boundaries 
of  the  Beaverhead  and  Oallatln  National 
Forests,  as  modified  by  this  subsection,  sbaU 
be  treated  as  If  they  were  the  boundaries  of 
those  forests  on  January  1, 1965; 

(4)  nothing  In  this  Act  shaU  affect  valid 
existing  rights  or  Interests  in  existing  land 
use  authorizations,  except  that  any  such  or 
authorization  shaU  hereafter  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  agency  having  jurisdiction  of 
the  land  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  in 
accordance  with  this  Act  and  appUcable  law. 
Reissuance  of  any  such  authorization  shall 
be  in  accordance  with  applicable  law  and 
the  regulations  of  the  agency  having  juris- 
diction. 

LARD  ACQUISinOR  ARD  EXCHARGE 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  the  wU- 
demess area  within  the  Gallatin  and  Bea- 
verhead National  Forests  in  Montana  estab- 
lished by  this  Act  contains  significant 
amounts  of  intermingled  lands  owned  by 
Burlington  Northem  Railroad  C^ompany 
and  that  in  order  to  manage  the  wUdemess 
in  an  efficient  and  effective  manner  these 
lands  should  be  owned  by  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  this  section  hereby  authorizes 
and  directs  the  exchange  of  lands  and  inter- 
ests in  lands  between  Burlington  Northem 
Railroad  Company  and  the  United  States 
ttirough  the  Secretary  and  the  revocation  of 
existing  withdrawals  on  the  Federal  lands. 
Accordingly,  the  Congress  directs  the  Secre- 
tary to  accept  from  Biu-llngton  Northem 
Railroad  Company  the  foUowing  described 
lands  and  interests  therein,  consisting  of 
twenty-four  thousand  and  seven  and 
twenty-three  one-hundredtlis  acres  of  land, 
more  or  less,  subject  to  valid  existing  rights 
of  record  acceptable  to  the  Secretary. 
Township  6  South,  Range  1  East,  Montana 
Principal  Meridian 

Section  13:  AU, 

Township  6  South.  Range  2  East 

Section  1: 

Lots  13, 14. 

North  half. 

West  half  southeast  quarter, 

Section  19:  AU  fractional. 

Section  27:  AU, 

Section  29:  All, 

Section  31:  AU  fractional. 

Section  33:  AU, 

Townstiip  7  South,  Range  1  East 

Section  1:  AU  fractional. 

Section  3: 

Lots  1  and  2, 

South  half  northeast  quarter. 

Section  11:  North  half  northeast  quarter. 

Township  7  South,  Range  2  East 
Section  5:  AU  fractional. 
Section  15:  AU. 
Section  17:  All. 
Section  21:  AU, 
Section  25:  AU, 
Section  27:  North  half. 
Southeast  quarter. 
East  half  southwest  quarter. 
Section  35:  North  half. 

Township  7  South,  Range  3  East 
Section  31:  AU  fractional. 

Township  8  South,  Range  1  East 
Section  25:  North  half. 
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Township  8  South,  Range  2  East 
Section  1:  AU  fractional. 
Section  3:  All  fractional. 
SecUon  9:  All. 
SecUon  11:  All. 
SecUon  13:  All. 
SecUon  15:  All. 
SecUon  17:  All. 
SecUon  19:  All  fracUonal, 
SecUon  21:  All. 
SecUon  23:  All. 
SecUon  25:  All. 
SecUcm  27:  All, 
SecUon  33:  East  baU. 
SecUon  35:  All. 

Township  8  South.  Range  3  East 
SecUon  5:  All  fracUonal. 
SecUon  7:  All  fracUonal. 
SecUon  17:  All, 
SecUon  19:  All  fracUonal, 
SecUon  21:  West  half. 
SecUon  29:  All. 
SecUon  31:  Lots  1  and  2, 
Northeast  quarter. 
East  half  northwest  quarter. 

Township  9  South,  Range  2  East 
SecUon  1:  All  fractional. 
Section  11:  All. 

The  lands  acquired  by  the  United  States 
under  the  provisions  of  this  secUon  shall 
become  parts  of  the  Gallatin  and  Beaver- 
head National  Forests  subject  to  the  laws, 
rules,  and  regulations  applicable  to  the  na- 
Uonal  forest  system. 

(b)  Upon  acceptance  of  title  by  the  United 
States  to  the  lands  described  in  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  the  United  States 
through  the  Secretary  shall  convey  to  Bur- 
lington Northern  Railroad  Company  all 
right,  Utle,  and  Interests  to  the  following  de- 
scribed nations^  forest  system  lands  and  in- 
terests therein,  consisting  of  eleven  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  ten  and  forty-seven 
one-hundredths  acres  of  land  more  or  less, 
which  are  of  substantially  equal  value  to 
the  lands  and  interests  conveyed  to  the 
United  States  and  described  as  follows: 
Township  5  South,  Range  1  East,  Montana 
Principal  Meridian 

SecUon  24:  South  half. 

Section  26:  All. 

Section  34: 

bote  1,  2,  3,  4. 

Southeast  quarter, 

SecUon  36:  AU.  less  wvn  i87  and  190. 
Township  5  South.  Range  2  East 

Section  30:  All  fractional. 

Section  32:  All, 

Section  34:  South  half. 

Township  6  South,  Range  1  East 

Section  2:  All  fractional. 

Section  12:  All, 

Township  8  South,  Range  2  East 

SecUon  2:  All  fracUonal, 

SecUon  4:  All  fractional. 

SecUon  6:  All  fractional, 

SecUon  8:  All. 

SecUon  10:  All. 

SecUon  12:  All  fractional. 

SecUon  14:  All. 

Section  16:  All. 

Section  22:  All. 

Section  24:  All. 

Township  6  South,  Range  3  East 

Section  18:  All  fractional. 
The  lands  described  in  this  subsection  are 
conveyed  subject  to  the  following  reserva- 
tions: 

(1)  Ditches  and  canals  as  provided  for  in 
the  Act  of  August  30,  1890  (26  SUt.  391.  43 
V&.C.  945):  and 


(2)  For  so  long  as  the  Secretary  deems 
necessary,  Burlington  Northern  Railroad 
Company  accepts  the  responsibility  accru- 
ing from  this  exchange  to  provide  and 
manage  three  (3)  public  recreational  access- 
es, including  trail  head  facilities,  in  the  Jack 
Creek  drainage  over  routes  approximately 
as  illustrated  on  Exhibit  C  of  the  Memoran- 
dum of  Understanding  dated  November  20. 
1981,  between  the  United  States  Forest 
Service  and  Burlington  Northern  Railroad 
Company  to  utilize  national  forest  lands. 

(c)  The  transactions  necessary  to  effect 
the  conveyances  of  title  to  lands  authorized 
by  this  section  shall  be  completed  within 
ninety  days  of  enactment  of  this  Act:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  rights  and  responsibilities 
of  the  respective  owners  shall  remain  with 
such  owners  until  such  time  as  the  convey- 
ances are  executed. 

(d)  The  following  orders  of  withdrawal,  as 
they  apply  to  the  lands  conveyed  by  the 
United  States  and  involved  in  the  transac- 
tions authorized  by  this  section,  are  hereby 
revoked: 

Executive  Order  Numbered  30— Montana 
7— Phosphate  Reserve— October  9,  1917 
(One  hundred  and  eighty-five  acres). 

Executive  Order  Numbered  30— Montana 
8— Coal  Reserve— December  27,  1911  (two 
thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty  acres). 

Montana  1— Coal  Reserve— July  9,  1910 
(seven  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixteen 
and  seventy-three  one-hundredths  acres). 

Public  Land  Order  Numbered  1370— Ham- 
mond Administrative  Site— November  28, 
1956. 

Public  Land  Order  Numbered  909— Jack 
Creek  Administrative  Site— July  13, 1953. 

mjRG  or  MAPS  AlfD  DESCRIPTIONS 

Sec.  5.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  maps  and  legal  descrip- 
tions of  the  Lee  Metcalf  WUdemess  and 
Management  Area  shall  be  filed  with  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natuj-al  Re- 
sources of  the  United  States  Senate,  and 
such  maps  and  legal  descriptions  shall  have 
the  same  force  and  effect  as  if  included  in 
this  Act:  Provided,  hoioever,  That  correction 
of  clerical  and  typographical  errors  in  such 
legal  descriptions  and  maps  may  be  made. 

AtTTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIATIONS 

Skc.  6.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  funds  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President. 
Senate  passage  of  the  Lee  MeU^ilf  Wil- 
derness bill  has  been  a  Joint  effort  of 
the  Montana  (X)ngres8ional  delega- 
tions, active  conservationists  In  Mon- 
tana and  thousands  of  Montanans  who 
work  or  live  in  Montana  and  while  not 
active  in  advocate  conservation  organi- 
zations, have  a  high  regard  for  pru- 
dent land  management. 

This  bill  has  been  in  the  making  for 
several  years.  We  hope  for  prompt 
House  action  and  then  signing  by  the 
President. 

The  bill  deals  with  the  remarkable 
pristine  Spanish  Peaks  primitive  area, 
the  magnificent  Taylor-HUgard  area, 
part  of  Cowboys  Heaven.  Bear  Trap 
Canyon  on  the  Madison  River,  and  the 
Monument  Peak  area  bordering  Yel- 
lowstone National  Park. 

Naming  this  area  for  Lee  Metcalf  is 
fitting  and  a  well  deserved  tribute  to 


our  departed  colleague  who  consistent- 
ly forged  Montana  and  national,  con- 
servation efforts  into  law,  as  well  as 
participating  as  a  world  leader  In 
man's  common  goal  of  preserving  and 
conserving  this  planet  Earth.  Lee  Met- 
calf had  many  interests  and  many 
goals  but  none  that  surpassed  his 
championing  of  conservation. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  this  bill 
has  other  sections  that  would  resolve 
land  management  problems  concern- 
ing the  Tangue  River  Breaks,  the 
Beartooth  Absaroka  Wilderness  Area, 
the  Mount  Henry  area,  and  the  U  L 
Bend  Wilderness  on  the  Missouri 
River  south  of  Malta. 

Finally.  I  want  to  draw  attention  to 
section  4  of  the  biU  which  trades  na- 
tional forest  lands  in  the  Jack  Creek 
area  for  Burlington  Northern  land 
within  the  Taylor  Hilgard  area.  This  is 
the  largest  "land  swap"  between  the 
Forest  Service  and  Burlington  North- 
em  that  has  been  effectuated.  It  is  my 
hope  that  other  land  trades  between 
the  U.S.  Government  and  the  Burling- 
ton Northern  can  be  accomplished  to 
permit  better  land  management. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  voice  my  support  for  S.  96, 
the  legislation  designating  the  Lee 
Metcalf  Wilderness.  The  entire  Mon- 
tana delegation  has  spent  imtold 
hours  developing  this  package  and  we 
look  forward  to  its  prompt  enactment 
into  law. 

Of  foremost  consideration  is  the  re- 
markable suitability  of  naming  this 
wilderness  area  in  memory  of  Senator 
Lee  Metcalf.  The  massive  mountain 
range  that  Is  the  backbone  of  the  area 
is  a  fitting  memorial  to  the  man  who 
led  the  way  for  conservation  of  Mon- 
tana's wilderness  heritage.  In  fact.  Lee 
Metcalf  was  the  chief  sponsor  of  the 
Montana  Wilderness  Study  Act— the 
bill  that  mandated  the  detailed  study 
of  nine  parcels  of  wild  lands  in  Mon- 
tana to  determine  their  potential  for 
inclusion  in  the  National  Wilderness 
Preservation  System. 

Included  in  the  areas  studied  by  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service  was  the  Taylor-HU- 
gard area,  which  forms  the  core  of  S. 
96. 

From  his  election  to  the  n.S.  House 
of  Representatives  in  1952  until  his 
death  on  January  12.  1978,  Lee  Met- 
calf stood  as  a  pillar  of  the  American 
conservation  movement.  His  legacy  in- 
cludes the  Wilderness  Act,  the  Surface 
Mining  Control  and  Reclamation  Act, 
the  Clean  Air  Act,  and  innumerable 
measures  of  preserve  and  protect  the 
Nation's  natural  resources.  This  re- 
markable record  is  well  reflected  in 
these  impressive  wild  lands. 

As  presently  drafted,  the  Lee  Met- 
calf WUdemess  consists  of  four  sepa- 
rate areas.  The  fvuthest  north  is  the 
region  known  as  the  Beartrap  Canyon 
that  borders  the  Madison  River,  one  of 


the  three  tributaries  of  the  Bflssouri 
River. 

To  the  south  of  Beartrap  Canyon 
Ues  the  Spuiish  Peaks.  This  beautiful 
alpine  country  has  been  under  admin- 
istrative protection  as  a  "primitive 
area"  for  nearly  half  a  century.  Some 
25  peaks,  over  10,000  feet  in  elevation, 
create  an  unforgettable  landscape. 

The  largest  component  of  the  Lee 
Metcalf  WUdemess  area  stretches 
from  Lone  Mountain  almost  to  the 
shores  of  Hebgen  Lake.  For  hunters, 
fishermen,  backpackers,  and  people 
simply  needing  the  rejuvenation  of  un- 
trammeled  wUdemess,  this  segment  of 
the  Madison  mountain  range  is  unsur- 
passed. 

FInaUy,  lying  adjacent  to  YeUow- 
stone  National  Park  is  the  Monument 
Mountain  area.  WhUe  this  region  has 
many  values,  the  Montana  congres- 
sional delegation  was  most  Influenced 
by  testimony  that  this  is  critical  habi- 
tat for  preservation  of  the  grizzly  bear. 
Development  pressures  here  could 
contribute  to  the  ultimate  demise  of 
the  species. 

Taken  all  together,  wUdemess  desig- 
nations in  S.  96  approximate  244,000 
acres.  In  addition,  this  legislation  cre- 
ates a  35,000-acre  management  area  to 
the  west  of  Monument  Mountain  to 
insure  wUdlif  e  habitat.  SnowmobUe  ac- 
tivity wiU  be  aUowed  to  continue  in 
the  management  area  as  this  is  the  lo- 
cation of  the  popular  Big  Sky  snowmo- 
bUe  traU.  Testimony  from  wUcUlfe  ex- 
perts indicated  that  this  use  should 
not  pose  significant  hazards  to  the 
wUdllfe  population. 

This  is,  of  course,  a  compromise 
measure.  Not  everything  I  had  hoped 
for  is  included.  For  example,  I  advo- 
cated inclusion  of  an  area  caUed 
Cowboy  Heaven  in  the  wUdemess. 
This  would  have  produced  a  continu- 
ous wUdemess  management  area  run- 
ning from  Beartrap  Canyon  to  the 
Spanish  Peaks.  In  addition  to  making 
good  sense  from  the  standpoint  of  ad- 
ministration, lands  having  important 
wUdemess  values  would  have  been  pre- 
served. 

E>esplte  differences  of  this  sort,  I 
support  S.  96  and  urge  my  coUeagues 
to  vote  in  favor  of  the  measure. 

We  face  an  onslaught  of  decisions  re- 
lating to  oiu-  pubUc  lands  in  the  next 
few  years.  For  instance,  RARE  II 
issues  in  Montana  and  other  States 
must  be  promptly  resolved  before  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service  undertakes  a  costly 
and  pointless  RARE  III  study.  Delay 
In  enacting  the  Lee  Metcalf  WUder- 
ness  bUl  wUl  detract  from  these  ef- 
forts. 

Thank  you. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  biU  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


IRISH  WILDERNESS  ACT  OF  1983 

The  bUl  (S.  64)  to  establish  the  Irish 
WUdemess  in  the  Mark  Twain  Nation- 
al Forest,  Missouri,  was  considered. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  en- 
actment of  legislation  to  bring  Missou- 
ri's Irish  WUdemess  into  the  National 
WUdemess  Preservation  System  would 
mark  the  culmination  of  a  10-year 
effort  in  Congress.  Since  1973,  the 
Senators  from  Missouri  have  been 
striving  to  achieve  this  goal,  and  I  am 
proud  to  say  that  with  S.  64,  legisla- 
tion that  I  introduced  on  January  26 
along  with  Senator  EL^oletoh,  we  are 
closer  than  ever. 

On  October  2  of  last  year,  the 
Senate  approved  S.  1964.  a  bUl  very 
similar  to  the  one  before  us  today.  Un- 
fortunately, in  the  rush  of  business  at 
the  close  of  the  lameduck  session,  the 
House  of  Representatives  narrowly  de- 
feated the  rule  providing  for  consider- 
ation of  S.  1964.  On  its  merits.  I  am 
confident  the  biU  would  have  passed. 
Approval  of  S.  64  today  wUl  give  the 
House  more  time  to  act,  and  I  am  very 
hopeful  that  a  second  chance  wiU 
bring  success. 

When  I  first  ran  for  the  Senate  in 
1976,  I  pledged  to  fight  for  Missouri 
wUdemess  areas.  The  Missouri  WUder- 
ness  CoaUtion  developed  a  list  of  six 
candidates,  and  in  1980  we  were  able 
to  protect  four  of  them— BeU  Moim- 
tain.  Piney  Creek.  DevU's  Backbone, 
and  RockpUe  Mountain.  Last  year 
Paddy  Creek  Joined  the  list;  inclusion 
of  the  Irish  WUdemess  would  finish 
the  Job. 

I  beUeve  strongly  in  the  preservation 
of  these  special  places.  As  David 
Brower  warned  some  time  ago. 

This  generation  is  speedily  using  up. 
beyond  recall,  a  very  important  right  that 
belongs  to  future  generations— the  right  to 
have  wilderness  In  their  civilization,  even  as 
we  have  it  in  ours;  the  right  to  find  solitude, 
somewhere;  the  right  to  see,  enjoy,  and  be 
inspired  and  renewed,  somewhere,  by  those 
places  where  the  hand  of  God  has  not  been 
obscured  by  the  industry  of  man. 

The  proposal  to  set  aside  the  Irish 
WUdemess  from  the  Industry  of  man 
has  received  enormous  statewide  sup- 
port. The  Missouri  WUdemess  CoaU- 
tion says  of  the  area: 

It  is,  without  question,  the  dearest, 
strongest  expression  of  Ozark  landscape,  ge- 
ology, ecology,  and  natural  beauty.  The 
Irish  is  the  best  of  its  kind,  and  the  last  of 
its  kind. 

Senate  passage  of  S.  64  is  an  impor- 
tant step  toward  preservation  of  this 
treasured  area  for  future  generations. 
I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
PubUc  Lands  and  Reserved  Water  (Mr. 
Wallop)  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources (Mr.  McClurb)  for  their  great 
assistance  in  moving  this  legislation  to 
tills  point.  It  is  my  hope  thi&t  the 
House  wiU  quickly  f  oUow  suit. 


The  biU  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  foUows: 

S.64 

Be  it  enacted  by  tlu  Senate  and  House  of 
Revretentativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Irish  Wilderness 
Act  of  1983". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes 
of  the  WUdemess  Act  (16  U.S.C.  1131-1136). 
certain  lands  in  the  Mark  Twain  National 
Forest.  Missouri,  which  comprise  approxi- 
mately seventeen  thousand  five  hundred 
and  sixty-two  acres,  as  generally  depicted  on 
a  map  entiUed  "Irish  Wilderness— Pro- 
posed", dated  December  1981,  are  hereby 
designated  as  wilderness  and  shall  be  known 
as  the  Irish  WUdemess. 

(b)  Subject  to  vaUd  existing  rights,  the 
wUdemess  area  designated  under  subsection 
(a)  shaU  be  administered  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  (hereinafter  in  this  Act  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Secretary")  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  WUdemess  Act  of 
1964  (16  U.S.C.  1131-1136)  governing  areas 
designated  by  that  Act  as  wUdemess  except 
that  any  reference  in  such  provisions  to  the 
effective  date  of  the  WUdemess  Act  shaU  be 
deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act. 

(c)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shaU  submit  a  map  and  legal  description  of 
the  wUdemess  area  designated  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Committees  on  Agriculture  and  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Such  map  and  legal  description  shaU 
have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  if  Includ- 
ed In  this  Act.  except  that  any  clerical  or  ty- 
pographical error  In  such  map  or  legal  de- 
scription may  be  corrected.  The  Secretary 
shaU  place  such  map  and  legal  description 
on  fUe,  and  make  them  available  for  public 
inspection,  in  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  the 
Forest  Service,  Department  of  Agriculture. 


WYOMING  WILDERNESS  ACT  OF 
1983 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  biU  (S.  543)  to  designate  certain 
national  forest  system  lands  in  the 
State  of  Wyoming  for  inclusion  in  the 
National  WUdemess  Preservation 
System,  to  release  other  forest  lands 
for  multiple  use  management,  to  with- 
draw designated  wUdemess  areas  in 
Wyoming  from  minerals  activity,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  with  amend-  . 
ments,  as  foUows: 

On  page  5,  line  13,  strike  "approximately", 
through  and  including  line  14,  and  insert  , 
"approximately  six  hundred  and  thirty-five 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
acres"; 

On  page  6,  line  18,  strike  "one",  through 
and  Including  "WUdemess."  on  line  23,  and 
Insert  the  foUowlng;  "one  hundred  and  one 
thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty-five  acres 
generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitUed  'Jede- 
diah  Smith  WUdemess  Area  Proposal",  num- 
bered W-five  and  dated  March  1983  and 
which  shaU  be  known  as  the  Jedediah 
Smith  WUdemess"; 

On  page  11,  strike  line  4; 
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On  page  11,  strike  line  31,  through  and  In- 
cluding line  34; 

On  page  13,  after  line  10.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(c)  The  provisions  of  section  308  of 
Public  Law  97-394  shall  not  apply  to  lands 
within  the  national  forest  system  In  Wyo- 
ming which  have  been  previously  designated 
by  Act  of  Congress  for  Inclusion  in  the  Na- 
tional Wilderness  Preservation  System,  or 
the  lands  which  are  so  designated  by  this 
Act" 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

S.  543 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativet   of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congress  assevMed, 
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TITLE  I— SHORT  TITLE.  FINDINGS  AND 
PURPOSES 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sk.  101.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Wyoming  WUdemess  Act  of  1983". 

DBCLAKATION  OF  rtmSIHOS  AMD  PDRPOSES 

Sic.  102.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  certain  areas  of  undeveloped  national 
forest  lands  in  the  State  of  Wyoming  pos- 
sess outstanding  natural  characteristics 
giving  them  high  values  as  wUdemess  and 
will,  if  properly  preserved,  contribute  as  an 
enduring  resource  of  wUdemess  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  American  people; 

(2)  review  and  evaluation  of  roadless  and 
undeveloped  lands  In  the  national  forest 
system  of  Wyoming  have  Identified  those 
areas  which,  on  the  basis  of  their  landform, 
ecosystem,  associated  wUdlife.  and  location, 
will  help  to  fulfiU  the  national  forest  sys- 
tem's share  of  a  quaUty  National  WUdemess 
Preservation  System;  and 


(3)  review  and  evaluation  of  roadless  and 
undeveloped  lands  in  the  national  forest 
system  in  Wyoming  have  also  identified 
those  areas  which  should  be  available  for 
multiple  uses  other  than  wUdemess,  subject 
to  the  Forest  Service's  land  management 
planning  process  and  the  provisions  of  the 
Act. 

(b)  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are  to— 

(1)  designate  certain  national  forest 
system  lands  in  Wyoming  for  inclusion  in 
the  National  WUdemess  Preservation 
System  in  order  to  preserve  the  wUdemess 
character  of  the  land  and  to  protect  water- 
sheds and  wUdlife  habitat,  preserve  scenic 
and  historic  resources,  and  promote  scientif- 
ic research,  primitive  recreation.  soUtude, 
physical  and  mental  chaUenge,  and  inspira- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  aU  of  the  American 
people; 

(2)  withdraw,  subject  to  vaUd  existing 
rights.  National  WUdemess  I^*reservatlon 
System  lands  In  the  State  of  Wyoming,  in- 
cluding those  so  designated  by  this  Act, 
from  operation  of  the  general  mining  and 
mineral  leasing  laws  in  order  to  protect  the 
physical  characteristics  and  wUdemess 
values  which  motivated  the  Congress  to  In- 
clude these  lands  within  the  System: 

(3)  require  appropriate  inventory  to  assess 
and  document  the  minerals  potential  of  Na- 
tional WUdemess  Preservation  System 
lands  in  the  State  of  Wyoming  in  order  to 
enhance  the  data  base;  and 

(4)  Insure  that  certain  national  forest 
system  lands  in  the  State  of  Wyoming  be 
made  available  for  uses  other  than  wUder- 
ness  in  accordance  with  applicable  national 
forest  laws  and  planning  procedures  and 
section  302  of  this  Act. 

The  lands  referred  to  in  paragraph  (4)  may 
be  managed  for  a  wide  variety  of  uses,  de- 
pending on  their  unique  characteristics,  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  fish  and  wUdlife 
protection  management,  developed  and  un- 
developed recreation,  scenic  enjoyment, 
preservation  of  natural  characteristics, 
range  management,  timber  harvesting,  wa- 
tershed and  vegetation  management,  energy 
and  minerals  exploration  and  development, 
and  other  uses. 

TITLE  n— ADDITIONS  TO  NATIONAL 
WILDERNESS  PRESERVATION  SYSTEM 

DESIGNATION  OP  THE  CLOnD  PEAK.  POPO  AGIE. 
GROS  VENTRE,  AND  JEDEDIAH  SMITH  WILDER- 
NESS AREAS,  AND  THE  DUNOIR  ADDITION  TO 
THE  WASHAKIE  WILDERNESS.  THE  CORRIDOR 
ADDITION  TO  THE  TETON  WILDERNESS,  AND 
THE  GLACIER  PRUUTIVE  AREA  ADDITION  TO 
THE  riTZPATRICK  WILDERNESS 

Sec  201.  (a)  In  furtherance  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  WUdemess  Act  (78  Stat.  890), 
the  following  national  forest  system  lands 
in  the  State  of  Wyoming,  comprising  ap- 
proximately six  hundred  and  thirty-five 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
acres  and  generally  depicted  on  maps  appro- 
priately referenced,  are  hereby  designated 
as  wUdemess.  and,  therefore,  as  components 
of  the  National  WUdemess  Preservation 
System: 

(1)  Certain  lands  in  the  Bighom  National 
Forest,  which  comprise  approximately  one 
hundred  and  fifty-seven  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred acres,  as  generaUy  depicted  on  a  map 
entitled,  "Cloud  Peak  WUdemess  Area  Pro- 
posal", numbered  W-one  and  dated  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1982.  and  which  shaU  be  known  as 
the  Cloud  Peak  WUdemess. 

(2)  Certain  Isinds  in  the  Shoshone  Nation- 
al Forest,  which  comprise  approximately 
one  hundred  and  one  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  ninety-one  acres,  as  generally  de- 


pleted on  a  map  entitled,  "Popo  Agie  WU- 
demess Area  Proposal",  numbered  W-two 
and  dated  Febmary  22,  1982,  and  which 
shaU  be  known  as  the  Popo  Agie  WUdemen. 

(3)  Certain  lands  in  the  Bridger-Teton  Na- 
tional Forest,  which  comprise  approximate- 
ly two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  thousand 
five  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  as  generally 
depicted  on  a  map  entitled.  "Gros  Ventre 
WUdemess  Area  Proposal",  numbered  W- 
three  and  dated  February  17,  1983,  and 
which  shall  be  known  as  the  Oros  Ventre 
WUdemess. 

(4)  Certain  lands  in  the  Targhee  Nati(uial 
Forest  which  comprise  approximately  one 
hundred  and  one  thousand  five  hundred 
and  thirty-five  acres  as  generaUy  depicted 
on  a  map  entitled,  "Jededlah  Smith  WUder- 
ness  Area  Proposal",  numbered  W-flve  and 
dated  March  1983  and  which  shaU  be  known 
as  the  Jededlah  Smith  WUdemess. 

(5)  Certain  lands  in  the  Shoshone  Nation- 
al Forest,  which  comprise  approximately 
eleven  thousand  and  one  hundred  acres,  as 
generaUy  depicted  on  a  map  entitled, 
"DuNoir  Addition  to  the  Washakie  WUder- 
ness  Area  Proposal,"  numbered  W-slx  and 
dated  September  1982  and  which  shaU 
become  a  part  of  the  Washakie  WUdemess 
as  designated  by  PubUc  Law  92-476  (86  Stat. 
792). 

(6)  Certain  lands  in  the  Bridger-Teton  Na- 
tional Forest,  which  comprise  approximate- 
ly twenty-eight  thousand  one  hundred  and 
fifty-six  acres  as  generaUy  depicted  on  a 
map  entitled.  "Corridor  Addition  to  the 
Teton  WUdemess  Area  Proposal",  num- 
bered W-seven  and  dated  September  1982 
which  shall  become  a  part  of  the  Teton  WU- 
demess as  designated  by  PubUc  Law  88-577. 

(7)  Certain  lands  In  the  Shoshone  Nation- 
al Forest,  which  comprise  approximately  six 
thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-seven 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled. "Glacier  Addition  to  the  Fltzpatrick 
Wilderness  Area  Proixjsal",  numbered  W- 
eight  and  dated  September  1982  and  which 
shall  become  a  part  of  the  FMtzpatrick  WU- 
demess as  designated  by  Public  Law  94-557 
and  PubUc  Law  94-567. 

(b)  Within  the  area  depicted  as  the  special 
management  unit  on  the  map  entitled.  "Wa- 
shakie WUdemess— Proposed",  dated  Jime 
15,  1967,  revised  September  12.  1970,  which 
Is  on  file  and  available  for  public  Uispectlon 
In  the  Office  of  the  Chief,  Forest  Service, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  any  roads  that 
may  be  constructed  for  the  purpose  of 
timber  harvesting  or  other  authorized  uses 
shall  be  used  only  for  those  uses  and  related 
administration  and  shaU  not  be  available  for 
general  pubUc  travel.  The  determination  of 
authorized  use  shaU  consider  the  needs  of 
the  resident  and  migrating  elk  herds  and 
other  wildlife. 

(c)  Section  5  of  PubUc  Law  92-476  (86 
Stat.  792)  Is  hereby  repealed. 

(d)  Within  the  area  descritied  in  subsec- 
tion (a)(7),  motorized  access  for  administra- 
tive purposes  and  related  activities  as  deter- 
mined necessary  by  the  Secretary  for  habi- 
tat management,  trapping,  transporting, 
and  proper  management  of  the  area's  big 
horn  sheep  population  shall  be  allowed. 

(e)  The  previous  classification  of  each  of 
the  foUowlng  is  hereby  abolished:  the  Cloud 
Peak  Primitive  Area,  the  Popo  Agie  Primi- 
tive Area,  and  the  Whiskey  Mountain  Primi- 
tive Area. 

LEGAL  DESCRIPTION  AND  WILDERNESS 
BOUNDARIES 

Sec.  202.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  a  map  and  a  legal  de- 


■crlption  of  each  wUdemess  area  designated 
under  section  201  shall  be  fUed  with  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natiui^  Re- 
sources of  the  United  States  Senate  and  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  each 
such  map  and  description  shaU  have  the 
same  force  and  effect  as  if  Included  in  this 
Act,  except  that  correction  of  clerical  and 
typographical  errors  in  each  such  legal  de- 
scription and  map  may  be  made.  Each  such 
map  and  legal  description  shaU  be  on  fUe 
and  available  for  pubUc  Inspection  in  the 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service, 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

AFPUCATION  or  THE  WILDKUfKSS  ACT  OP  1 964 

Sec  203.  Subject  to  valid  existing  rights, 
each  wUdemess  area  designated  by  this  Act 
shall  be  administered  by  the  Secretary  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
and  the  WUdemess  Act,  except  that  any  ref- 
erence in  the  provisions  of  the  WUdemess 
Act  to  the  effective  date  of  the  WUdemess 
Act  ShaU  be  deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the 
effective  date  of  tills  Act. 

TITLE  III— RELEASE  OP  LANDS  FOR 
MULTIPLE  USE  MANAGEMENT 

ADimnSTRATIVE  AND  CONGRESSIONAL  REVIEW 
OP  ROADLESS  AREAS 

Sk.  301.  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
completed  the  second  roadless  area  review 
and  evaluation  program  (RARE  II);  and 

(2)  the  Congress  has  made  its  own  review 
and  examination  of  national  forest  roadless 
areas  in  Wyoming  and  the  environmental 
impacts  associated  with  alternative  aUoca- 
tions  of  such  areas. 

RELEASE  OP  LANDS  NOT  DESIGNATED  AS 
WILDERNESS 

Sec  302.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  deter- 
mines and  directs  that,  without  passing  on 
the  question  of  the  legal  and  factual  suffi- 
ciency of  the  RARE  II  final  environmental 
impact  statement  (dated  January  1979)  with 
respect  to  national  forest  lands  in  States 
other  than  Wyoming,  such  statement  shaU 
not  be  subject  to  Judicial  review  with  re- 
spect to  national  forest  system  lands  in  the 
State  of  Wyoming. 

(b)  National  forest  system  lands  in  the 
State  of  Wyoming— 

(1)  not  Identified  by  section  201  as  addi- 
tions to  the  National  WUdemess  Preserva- 
tion System;  or 

(2)  not  heretofore  designated  by  Act  of 
Congress  as  components  of  the  National 
WUdemess  Preservation  System, 
shaU  be  managed  for  multiple  uses  other 
than  wUdemess,  untU  and  unless  otherwise 
directed  by  an  Act  of  Congress.  Such  lands 
ShaU  be  deemed,  for  purposes  of  aU  current 
and  future  land  management  plans  which 
are  approved  before  December  31,  2000,  and 
which  are  required  by  the  Forest  and 
Rangeland  Renewable  Resources  Planning 
Act  of  1974,  as  amended  by  the  National 
Forest  Management  Act  of  1976,  to  have 
been  given  adequate  consideration  as  to 
their  suitabUity  for  inclusion  in  the  Nation- 
al WUdemess  Preservation  System. 

(c)  Unless  expressly  authorized  by  Con- 
gress, the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shaU  not 
conduct,  pursuant  to  the  WUdemess  Act, 
any  roadless  area  review  and  evaluation  of 
national  forest  system  lands  in  the  State  of 
Wyoming  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
their  suitabUity  for  inclusion  in  the  Nation- 
al WUdemess  Preservation  System. 


TITLE  IV— WITHDRAWAL  OP  DBSIO- 
NATED  WILDERNESS  AREAS  FROM 
OPERA'nON  OF  THE  MINING  AND 
MINERAL  LEASING  LAWS 

WITHDRAWAL  OP  DESIGNATED  WILDERNESS 
AREAS  PROM  MINING  AND  MINERALS  ACTIVITY 

Sec  401.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  and  subject  to  vaUd  existing 
rights,  lands  within  the  national  forest 
system  In  Wyoming  which  have  previously 
been  designated  by  Act  of  Congress  for  in- 
clusion In  the  National  WUdemess  Preserva- 
ton  System,  and  lands  which  are  so  desig- 
nated by  this  Act,  are  hereby  withdrawn 
from  aU  forms  of  appropriation  under  the 
mining  laws  and  from  disposition  under  aU 
laws  pertaining  to  mineral  and  geothermal 
leasing  and  aU  amendments  thereto.  In  the 
case  of  the  lands  referred  to  in  the  preced- 
ing sentence,  for  purposes  of  applying  the 
provisions  of  section  4(d)(3)  of  the  WUder- 
ness  Act.  the  date  of  enactment  of  tills  Act 
shaU  be  substituted  for  the  December  31. 
1983.  and  the  January  1.  1984.  dates  re- 
ferred to  in  such  provisions. 

TITLE  V— ASSESSMENT  OF  MINERAUB, 
PROHIBITION  ON  DRILLING 
Sec.  501.  (a)  Subject  to  subsection  501(b) 
of  this  Act,  and  in  furtherance  of  section 
4(dK2)  of  the  WUdemess  Act  and  the  poU- 
cies  of  the  National  Materials  and  Minerals 
Policy,  Research  and  Development  Act  (94 
Stat.  2305),  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shaU  continue  to  assess  the  minerals  poten- 
tial of  National  WUdemess  Preservation 
System  lands  within  the  State  of  Wyoming 
in  order  to  expand  the  data  base  with  re- 
spect to  the  minerals  potential  of  such 
lands. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law  and  subject  to  vaUd  existing  rights, 
exploratory  drilling  within  the  boundaries 
of  any  congressionaUy  designated  unit  of 
the  National  WUdemess  Preservation 
System  in  the  State  of  Wyoming  for  the 
purpose  of  assessing  oU  and  gas  potential  Is 
hereby  prohibited. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  section  308  of  PubUc 
lAW  97-394  shaU  not  apply  to  lands  within 
the  national  forest  system  In  Wyoming 
which  have  been  previously  designated  by 
Act  of  Congress  for  Inclusion  in  the  Nation- 
al WUdemess  Preservation  System,  or  the 
lands  which  are  so  designated  by  this  Act. 

TITLE  VI— MISCELLANEOUS 
PROVISIONS 

GRAZING  IN  WILDERNESS  AREAS 

Sec  601.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
directed  to  review  aU  poUcies,  practices,  and 
regulations  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture regarding  livestock  grazLog  in  national 
forest  wUdemess  areas  in  the  SUte  of  Wyo- 
ming in  order  to  enstu«  that  such  poUcies, 
practices,  and  regulations  fuUy  conform 
with  and  Implement  the  intent  of  C^ongress 
regarding  grazing  in  such  areas,  as  such 
Intent  Is  expressed  in  the  WUdemess  Act. 

STATE  WATER  ALLOCATION  AUTHORITT 

Sec  602.  (a)  As  provided  in  section  4(dX7) 
of  the  WUdemess  Act,  nothing  in  this  Act 
shaU  constitute  an  express  or  implied  claim 
or  denial  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  to  exemption  from  Wyoming  water 
laws. 

(b)  As  provided  in  section  4(dK8)  of  the 
WUdemess  Act,  nothing  in  this  Act  shaU  be 
construed  as  affecting  the  Jurisdication  or 
responslbUities  of  the  SUte  of  Wyoming 
with  respect  to  wUdllfe  and  fish  in  the  na- 
tional forests  in  Wyoming. 


PROHIBITION  ON  BT7PPBII  ZONES 


Sec  603.  Congress  does  not  Intend  that 
designation  of  wUdemess  areas  in  the  State 
of  Wyoming  lead  to  the  creation  of  protec- 
tive perimeters  or  buffer  zones  around  each 
wUdemess  area.  The  fact  that  nonwUder- 
ness  activities  or  uses  can  be  seen  or  heard 
from  areas  within  the  wUdemess  shaU  not. 
of  Itself,  preclude  such  activities  or  uses  up 
to  the  boundary  of  the  wUdemess  area. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


ANDREI  SAKHAROV  DAT 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  51) 
designating  Mi^  21,  1983,  as  'Andrei 
Sakbarov  Day,"  was  <»nsidered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  Joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 

S  J.  Res.  51 

Whereas  Andrei  Sakharov  has  earned  the 
admiration  and  gratitude  of  aU  the  peoples 
of  the  world  for  his  tireless  and  courageous 
efforts  to  secure  basic  human  freedoms  for 
the  peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Including 
those  rights  and  freedoms  proclaimed  and 
guaranteed  in  the  Final  Act  of  the  Confer- 
ence on  Sectuity  and  (Cooperation  in  Europe 
signed  at  Helsinki,  August  1. 1975;  and 

Whereas  Andrei  Sakharov  lias  been 
awarded  the  Nobel  Prize  for  Peace  for  "his 
love  of  truth  and  strong  beUef  in  the  Invio- 
labiUty  of  human  beings  ...  his  courageous 
defense  of  the  human  spirit .  .  ."  and  a  life 
that  has  made  him  "the  conscience  of  man- 
kind"; and 

Whereas  Andrei  Sakliarov,  in  direct  conse- 
quence of  tils  tireless  work  for  world  peace 
and  human  rights,  has  been  lUegally  con- 
fined by  the  Government  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  to  the  remote  city 
of  Gorky,  where,  on  May  21.  1983.  he  wiU 
spend  his  sixty-second  birthday  in  ahnost 
total  Isolation;  and 

Whereas  even  under  conditions  of  isola- 
tion and  harassment  by  Soviet  authorities. 
Andrei  Sakharov  has  continued  to  speak 
with  eloquence  and  great  moral  force  for 
the  causes  of  human  rights  and  world  peace, 
for  amnesty  for  aU  prisoners  of  conscience, 
and  for  fuU  compliance  by  aU  signatory 
states  with  the  provisions  of  the  Helsinki 
Final  Act  and  the  United  Nations  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  May  21.  1983, 
Is  designated  "National  Andrei  Sakharov 
Day"  and  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  that  day  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities;  and  be 
it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Is  authorized  and  requested  to 
caU  upon  aU  nations  of  the  world  to  desig- 
nate May  21,  1983,  as  "National  Andrei  Sak- 
harov Day"  within  their  respective  nations; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Is  authorized  and  requested  to 
urge  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  to  permit  Andrei  Sak- 
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harov  and  his  wife,  Elena  Bonner,  freely  to 
chooae  their  place  of  residence:  and  be  It 
furtiier 

Raolved,  That  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
direct  the  American  delegation  to  the 
United  Nations  to  introduce  a  resolution  in 
the  General  Assembly  calling  upon  that 
body  to  designate  May  21. 1983.  as  "Interna- 
tional Andrei  Sakharov  Day."  to  be  ob- 
served by  the  United  Nations  with  appropri- 
ate ceremonies  and  activities. 


NATIONAL  PARKINSON'S 
DISEASE  WEEK 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  62)  to 
provide  for  the  designation  of  the 
week  beginning  on  May  15,  1983,  as 
"National  Parkinson's  Disease  Week"; 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  Joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 

SJ.  Rxs.  62 

Whereas  Parkinson's  disease  is  one  of  the 
most  devastating  Illnesses  threatening  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States; 

Whereas  Parkinson's  disease  afflicts  one 
out  of  every  one  hundred  persons  over  the 
age  of  sixty; 

Whereas  Parkinson's  disease  is  one  of  the 
most  severely  crippling  disorders  of  the 
nervous  system; 

Whereas  the  American  Paridnson  Disease 
Association,  the  National  Parkinson  Foun- 
dation, the  Parkinson's  Disease  Foundation. 
and  the  United  Parkinson  Foundation  are 
major  contributors  to  research  on  Parkin- 
son's disease  and  to  treatment  and  rehabili- 
tation programs  for  the  victims  of  such  dis- 


Whereas  the  Parkinson  Education  Pro- 
gram/USA and  the  all-volunteer  Paridnson 
Support  Groups  of  America  are  devoted  to 
helping  Paridnson  patients  and  their  fami- 
lies cope  with  their  ailment:  and 

Whereas  research  on  the  causes  of  and 
the  search  for  a  ciu%  for  Parldnson's  disease 
are  continuing  to  be  conducted  and  patient 
support  groups  continue  to  grow  and  bring 
new  hope  to  those  who  bear  the  burden  of 
this  affliction:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  of 
May  15.  1983.  through  May  21.  1983.  is  des- 
ignated as  "National  Parkinson's  Disease 
Week"  and  the  President  Is  authorized  and 
requested  to  Issue  a  proclamation  calling 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve that  week  with  appropriate  activities 
and  programs. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote,  en  bloc, 
by  which  the  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


CONVEYING  CERTAIN  LANDS  TO 
SHOW  LOW,  ARIZ. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Energy 
CoDjnittee  be  discharged  from  further 


consideration  of  S.  597,  a  bill  to  convey 
certain  lands  to  Show  Low,  Ariz.,  and  I 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  stete  the  bill  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  597)  to  convey  certain  lands  to 
Show  Low,  Arizona. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill. 

Mr.  DsCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  Committee  for  his  timely 
consideration  of  S.  597  and  his  persist- 
ence in  getting  this  biU  lief  ore  the  full 
Senate.  This  bill  is  the  result  of  many 
months  of  work  by  the  Committee 
during  the  97th  Congress  and  its  pas- 
sage today  by  the  f  uU  Senate  will  pave 
the  road  for  final  enactment  by  the 
Congress  this  year.  . 

Mr.  President,  S.  597  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  convey  ap- 
proximately 585.46  acres  of  Forest 
Service  land  to  the  city  of  Show  Low 
for  a  municipal  airport  and  public 
park.  The  city  has  been  utilizing  these 
lands  for  many  years  through  a  special 
use  permit  and  the  legislation  will 
allow  the  community  to  continue  to 
provide  these  services  without  addi- 
tional burden  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  city  of  Show  Low  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  national  forest  and  there 
is  little  private  land  available  in  the 
area  for  the  community  to  provide  and 
expand  necessary  public  services. 

The  Honorable  Mayor  Quails  of  the 
city  of  Show  Low  and  many  other  citi- 
zens of  this  fine  community  deserve 
great  credit  for  their  efforts  in  moving 
this  legislation  forward.  On  behalf  of 
the  residents  of  the  city  of  Show  Low, 
I  thank  the  distinguished  chairman 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  their 
support  to  this  worthy  legislation. 

The  bill  (S.  597)  was  passed  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  597 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  That  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture is  authorized  and  directed  to  survey 
and  convey,  by  quitclaim  deed  and  without 
consideration,  to  the  city  of  Show  Low.  Ari- 
zona, all  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the 
United  States  to  the  lands  generally  deplet- 
ed on  a  map  entitled  "Land  Conveyance, 
City  of  Show  Low.  Arizona",  and  dated  July 
1982.  which  shall  be  on  file  and  available  in 
the  office  of  the  Chief  Forest  Service.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  more  particu- 
larly described  as  follows: 

(a)  A  tract  of  land,  together  with  improve- 
ments thereon,  known  as  the  David  C. 
Porter  Park  estimated  to  include  approxi- 
mately 52.46  acres. 

(b)  A  tract  of  land,  together  with  improve- 
ments thereon,  known  as  the  Show  Low  Mu- 
nicipal Airport  estimated  to  include  ap- 
proximately 533  acres. 


Sic.  2.  Title  to  any  real  property  acquired 
by  the  city  of  Show  Low  pursuant  to  this 
Act  shall  revert  to  the  United  States  if  the 
city  or  any  successor  of  the  city  uses  such 
real  property  for  other  than  public  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


DESIGNATING     THE  WEEK     OF 

APRIL       10,       1983,  THROUGH 

APRIL    16,    1983,   AS  "NA'HONAL 

EDUCATION      FOR  BUSINESS 
WEEK" 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
uiumimous  consent  that  the  Judiciary 
Committee  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 41,  a  joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  designate  the  week  of 
April  10,  1983-AprU  16,  1983,  as  "Na- 
tional Education  for  Business  Week" 
and  I  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BYRD.  No  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  biU  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  41)  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  designate  the 
week  of  April  10.  1983,  through  April  16. 
1983,  as  "National  Education  for  Business 
Week." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  immediate  consideration  of  the 
Joint  resolution. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  41), 
together  with  the  preamble  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.J.  Res.  41 

Whereas  business  educators  play  a  vital 
role  in  supporting  government,  business, 
and  the  commercial  life  of  the  United  States 
of  America; 

Whereas  men  and  women  in  marketing, 
merchandising,  and  data  processing  occupa- 
tions contribute  to  efficient  business  life, 
are  essential  In  keeping  our  Nation's  busi- 
nesses running  smoothly,  and  thus  contrib- 
ute to  the  continued  prostjerity  of  the 
United  States; 

Whereas  the  Nation's  educators  provide 
the  training  ground  for  the  continually 
changing  office  technology  and  are  depend- 
ed upon  to  teach  new  sldlls  and  emphasize 
positive  work  values;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  fitting  that  the  contribu- 
tions of  business  educators  to  the  well-being 
of  business  and  governmental  life  of  Amer- 
ica be  recognized,  encouraged,  and  honored: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 


in  Congreu  auembled.  That  the  President 
is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  week  of  April  10, 
1983.  through  April  16,  1983,  as  "National 
Education  for  Business  Week",  and  calling 
upcm  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve the  week  with  appropriate  programs, 
ceremonies,  and  activities. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  this 
week,  as  part  of  "National  Education 
for  Bustneas  Week."  groups  from 
around  the  country  are  conducting  ac- 
tivities to  draw  attention  to  the  contri- 
butions of  educators  involved  in  the 
training  and  retraining  of  this  Na- 
tion's business  support  work  force. 
Today,  we  in  the  Senate  have  an  op- 
portunity to  Join  these  efforts  by  pass- 
ing Senate  Joint  Resolution  41,  a  con- 
gressional designation  of  April  10-16 
as  "National  Education  for  Business 
Week."  Thirty-eight  Seiuite  Members 
have  Joined  Senator  Pell  and  myself 
in  cosponsoring  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 41,  and  I  urge  aU  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  to  Join  us  in  sup- 
porting this  expression  of  recognition 
for  the  efforts  of  business  educators. 

Considerable  national  attention  is 
now  focused  on  the  ability  of  this 
Nation  to  respond  to  the  technological 
challenges  that  face  us.  Part  of  that 
concern  centers  on  upgrading  mathe- 
matics, science,  and  computer  skills  for 
all  our  citizens.  Just  as  we  must  foi^ 
a  national  response  to  deficiencies  in 
math  and  science,  so  must  we  recog- 
nize the  efforts  of  those  educators 
who  continue  to  confront  the  rapidly 
changing  technologies  of  the  business 
workplace.  Practical  training  for  this 
Nation's  secretaries,  bookkeepers,  ste- 
nographers, lal>oratory  technicians, 
marketing  experts,  and  merchandizing 
specialists  remains  basic  to  the  future 
success  of  business. 

Over  13  national  groups  have 
worked  to  organize  a  variety  of  activi- 
ties during  this  week.  Students,  teach- 
ers, parents,  business  people,  and  gov- 
ernment officials  will  be  reminded 
that  demand  for  trained  workers  in 
business  continues  to  be  high.  Atten- 
tion will  be  drawn  to  the  contributions 
that  business  schools,  community  col- 
leges, and  universities  make  to  the 
community.  Sponsorship  of  contests 
for  business  students,  organization  of 
open  houses  for  business  representa- 
tives, and  the  strengthening  of  the  re- 
lationship between  business  schools 
and  other  academic  Institutions  are 
some  of  the  many  activities  that  are 
now  occurring  In  conjunction  with 
"National  Education  for  Business 
Week." 

Ml.  President,  this  Nation  is  now 
faced  with  enormous  challenges  of 
technological  and  economic  change, 
and  a  large  part  of  the  business  com- 
munity's response  will  rely  on  contin- 
ual adaptation  of  new  business  tech- 
nologies. Passage  of  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 41  would  focus  attention  on 
the  vital  role  that  business  educators 
play  In  training  people  to  use  the  new 


technologies  of  business,  and  I  thank 
my  colleagues  for  their  serious  consid- 
eration of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  Joint  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


JOINT  REFERRAL  OF  S.  12 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  12,  with 
technical  corrections  entitled  the 
"Budget  Procedures  Improvement  Act 
of  1983,"  be  referred  Jointly  to  the 
Senate  Committees  on  Budget,  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  and  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. This  unanimous-consent 
agreement  applies  to  this  biU  only  and 
does  not  in  any  way  modify  or  affect 
the  standing  order  of  August  4,  1977, 
which  governs  the  referral  of  legisla- 
tion affecting  the  budget  process. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask. 
unanimous  consent,  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Ford,  that  Senator  Tsongas  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  12. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


Jewish  community  and  the  contritnitions  of 
Jews  to  our  country  and  society;  and 

Whereas  the  months  of  March,  April,  and 
May  contain  events  of  major  significance  in 
the  Jewish  calendar— Passover,  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  Warsaw  Ghetto  Uprising,  Israeli 
Independence  Day,  Solidarity  Sunday  for 
Soviet  Jewry,  and  Jerusalem  Day:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designated  April  17  through  April 
24,  1983,  as  "Jewish  Heritage  Week"  and 
calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  State  and  local  government  agencies, 
and  Interested  organizations,  to  observe 
that  week  with  appropriate  ceremonies,  ac- 
tivities, and  programs. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  Joint 
resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  PRESIDENT 
TO  ISSUE  A  PROCLAMATION 
DESIGNATING  APRIL  17 

THROUGH    APRIL    24,    1983,    AS 
"JEWISH  HERITAGE  WEEK" 

J4r.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Judiciary 
Committee  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 79,  a  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  pro- 
claim April  17-24  1983,  as  "Jewish 
Heritage  Week,"  and  I  ask  for  Its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  79)  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  Issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  April  17  through  April 
24, 1983,  as  "Jewish  Heritage  Week." 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  Joint  resolution. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  79),  togeth- 
er with  the  preamble,  are  as  follows: 
S.J.  Res.  79 

Whereas  the  Congress  recognizes  that  an 
understanding  of  the  heritage  of  all  Ameri- 
can ethnic  groups  contributes  to  the  unity 
of  our  country;  and 

Whereas  intergroup  understanding  can  be 
further  fostered  through  an  appreciation  of 
the  culture,  history,  and  traditions  of  the 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
ask  my  good  friend  from  West  Virginia 
If  It  would  be  agreeable  with  him  to 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  Senate 
to  go  Into  executive  session  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  only  the  nomi- 
nations on  page  3  of  the  Elxecutive 
Calendar,  being  nominations  66,  67,  68, 
and  69. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  objection. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  go  into  executive  session  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  Calendar  Order 
Nos.  66  through  69,  inclusive  on  the 
Executive  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions referred  to  be  considered  en  bloc 
and  confirmed  en  bloc  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  be  in  order  to  the  action  en 
bloc.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BYRD.  No  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are 
considered  en  bloc  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

The    nominations    considered    and 
confirmed  en  bloc  are  as  follows: 
DEPABTMXirr  or  Justice 

Steven  Roger  Schlesinger,  of  Maryland,  to 
be  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Statis- 
tics. 

Daniel  A.  Bent,  of  Hawaii,  to  be  UJ3.  At- 
torney for  the  District  of  Hawaii. 

Eugene  M.  Corr,  of  Wasiiington,  to  be  VS. 
Marshal  for  the  Western  District  of  Wash- 
ington. 
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Natioiiai.  Aovisort  Codhcil  on  Womxm's 
Educational  Progkams 

Di&na  Powers  Evans,  of  Oregon,  to  be  k 
Member  of  the  National  Advisory  Council 
OD  Women's  Educational  Programs. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
more  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  nominations  were  confirmed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confir- 
mation of  these  nominations. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
return  to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  and  a  withdrawal  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

(The  nominations  and  withdrawal 
received  today  are  printed  at  the  end 
of  the  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  2:14  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  joint  resolutions,  each 
without  amendment: 

S.J.  Res.  52.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  designate  the 
week  of  April  10.  1983.  through  April  16. 
1983,  as  "National  Mental  Health  Week"; 
and 

S.J.  Res.  53.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  designate  the 
month  of  Btey  1983  as  "National  Physical 
Fitness  and  Sports  Month." 


JMI 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

BC-781.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  General  Counsel  of  the  General  Ac- 


counting Office  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  status  of  budget  author- 
ity proposed  for  rescission,  but  for  which  a 
rescission  bill  was  not  passed;  jointly,  pursu- 
ant to  the  order  of  January  30,  197S,  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget,  and  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-782.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a  new 
proposed  deferral  of  budget  authority  and  a 
revision  to  a  previously  reported  deferral: 
jointly,  pursuant  to  the  order  of  January  30. 
1975,  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  and 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-783.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Comptroller)  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  confidential  report  listing  certain  con- 
tract award  dates;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-784.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  eliminate  the  requirement  that  30  days' 
notice  of  termination  be  given  certain  Na- 
tional Guard  technicians;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

EC-785.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Public  Affairs 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  notice  of  a 
decision  to  convert  the  production,  produc- 
tion services,  laboratories,  base  audiovisual 
services,  and  motion  media  depository  func- 
tions of  the  Defense  Audiovisual  Agency, 
Norton  AFB,  Calif.,  to  performance  under 
contract;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

EC-786.  A  commimication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  Shipbuilding 
and  Logistics  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  the  decision  to  convert  the  laun- 
dry and  drycleaning  function  at  the  Naval 
Regional  Medical  Center,  Oakland,  Calif.,  to 
performance  under  contract;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-787.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  Shipbuilding 
and  Logistics  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  the  decision  to  convert  the  cus- 
todial services  function  at  the  Naval  Region- 
al Medical  Center.  Corpus  Christi,  Tex.,  to 
performance  under  contract;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-788.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  Shipbuilding 
and  Logistics  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  the  decision  to  convert  the 
audiovisual  services/audiovisual  equipment 
maintenance  function  at  the  Naval  Educa- 
tion and  Training  Support  Center,  Pacific, 
San  Diego,  Calif.,  to  performance  under 
contract;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

EC-789.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Army  for  Installations. 
Logistics,  and  Financial  Management  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  de- 
cision to  convert  the  installation  support  ac- 
tivities at  Dugway  Proving  Ground,  Utah,  to 
performance  under  contract;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-790.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Army  for  Installations, 
Logistics,  and  Financial  Managment  trans- 
mitting, pursxiant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  de- 
cision to  convert  the  food  service  activity  at 
Ft  Devens,  Mass.,  to  the  C<munlttee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-791.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Defense  for  Manpower, 


Reserve  Affairs,  and  Logistics  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  adequacy 
of  pay  and  allowances  of  the  Armed  Forces; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-792.  A  communication  from  the 
E>eputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
for  Logistics  and  Communications  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  deci- 
sion to  convert  the  technical  order  and 
decal  distribution  function  at  Tinker  AFB, 
Okla.,  to  performance  under  contract;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-793.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
housing  counseling;  to  the  Committee  oo 
Bankiitg,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-794.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  E>evelopment 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
FHA's  role  on  one-to-four  family  housing;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Development. 

EC-79S.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  authoriz- 
ing printing  of  the  back  side  of  the  $1  bill 
by  a  method  other  than  the  intaglio  proc- 
ess; to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing, 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

EX:-796.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  place  original  juris- 
diction for  the  national  flood  insurance  pro- 
gram in  the  Federal  courts:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-797.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  ex- 
amination of  the  National  Consumer  Coop- 
erative Bank's  financial  statements  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  September  30.  1981,  and 
the  quarter  ended  December  31, 1981;  to  the 
CoDunittee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

EC-798.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  entitled  "Merchant 
Mulne  Act  of  1983";  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-799.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
Administration's  semiannual  report  on  the 
effectiveness  of  the  civil  aviation  security 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-800.  A  communication  from  the  Vice 
President  of  AMTRAK  for  Governmental 
Affairs  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  average  number  of  passengers  per 
daiy  and  on-time  performance  of  the  Nation- 
al Railroad  Passenger  Corporation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Sdenoe,  and 
Transt>ortation. 

EC-801.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled 
"Review  of  the  U.S.  Synthetic  Fuels  Corpo- 
ration's Financial  Statements  for  the  year 
ended  Sept.  30,  1982";  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-802.  A  conununication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled 
"Status  of  the  Great  Plains  Coal  Gasifica- 
tion Project";  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-803.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  notice  for  the  proposed  oil  and  gas 
lease  offering.  Central  Gulf  of  Mexico,  May 


25,  1983;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resouioes. 

EC-804.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Minerals  Management  Service, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  refund  of 
excess  royalty  payments  to  Chevron  U.S.A., 
Inc.,  Texoma  Production  Co.,  Phniips  Petro- 
leum Co..  Shell  Oil  Co..  and  Union  OU  Co. 
of  Calif.;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-805.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  Minerals  Management  Service,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  the  refund  of 
excess  royalty  payments  to  Gulf  Oil,  Chev- 
ron U.8-A.,  ARCO.  and  Amoco;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-806.  A  commimication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Minerals  Management  Service, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  a  refund  of  an 
excess  royalty  payment  to  Aniilnoil  USA;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-807.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  withdraw  and  reserve  for  the  DepartmMit 
of  the  Army  certain  public  lands  in  Alaska; 
to  the  Committee  on  ESiergy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

EC-808.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  withdraw 
and  reserve  for  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force  certain  public  lands  in  Arizona;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-809.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  withdraw  and  reserve  for  the  Department 
of  the  Navy  certain  public  lands  in  Califor- 
nia; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources. 

EC-810.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  withdraw  and  reserve  for  the  Department 
of  the  Army  certain  public  lands  in  Alaska; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

EC-811.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  ocean  pollution,  monitor- 
ing, and  research;  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works. 

EC-812.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  ocean  dumping  monitoring 
and  research;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

EC-813.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Administrator  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  four  prospectuses  for 
Federal  construction  projects  for  fiscal  year 
1984;  to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

EC-814.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  SUte  for  Con- 
gressional Relations  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  certification  by  the 
President  that  foreign  countries  receiving 
foreign  military  sales  will  not  transfer  sensi- 
tive equipment,  materials,  or  technology  to 
any  Commimlst  country;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 


By  Mr.  PERCY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment: 

S.  Con.  Res.  11.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  concern- 
ing the  obligations  of  the  Government  of 
the  Soviet  Union  under  international  law 
with  respect  to  human  rights:  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  19.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  on  the 
occasion  of  the  150th  anniversary  of  the 
opening  of  diplomatic  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Thailand. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS,  from  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs: 

S.  Res.  111.  An  original  resolution  relative 
to  expenditures  by  the  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs;  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 
The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 


12— 
IM- 


JOINT     REFERRAL     OF     S. 
BUDGET        PROCEDURES 
PROVEMENT  ACT  OF  1983 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  12.  with 
technical  corrections,  entitled  the 
"Budget  Procedures  Improvement  Act 
of  1983",  be  referred  Jointly  to  the 
Senate  Committees  on  the  Budget, 
Governmental  Affairs,  and  Rules  and 
Administration.  This  unanlmous-con- 
sent  agreement  applies  to  this  bill  only 
and  does  not  in  any  way  modify  or 
affect  the  standing  order  of  August  4, 
1977,  which  governs  the  referral  of 
legislation  affecting  the  budget  proc- 
ess. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  HATCH: 

S.  1039.  A  bill  to  consolidate  existing  Fed- 
eral vocational  and  adult  education  pro- 
grams, to  simplify  requirements  for  States 
and  other  recipients  participating  in  Federal 
vocational  and  adult  education  programs, 
and  to  authorize  certain  State  and  national 
programs  for  the  development  of  vocational 
skills  and  basic  skills  in  the  work  force  that 
will  improve  productivity  and  economic 
growth,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  QUAYLE: 

S.  1040.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  simplify  the  tax  system 
providing  a  low  rate  progressive  schedule 
for  individuals  and  a  flat-rate  schedule  for 
corporations,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  HATCH: 

S.  1041.  A  bill  to  improve  the  operations  of 
the  bilingual  education  program  by  focusing 
the  program  on  building  the  capacity  of 
local  educational  agencies  to  carry  out  pro- 
grams of  bilingiial  education,  by  broadening 
the  range  of  Instructional  approaches  eligi- 
ble for  assistance,  by  targeting  assistance  on 
the  chUdren  of  limited  English  proficiency 
most  in  need  of  such  programs,  and  by  pro- 
viding financial  assistance  to  state  educa- 
tional agencies  for  reviewing,  evaluating, 
and  monitoring  programs  of  bilingual  edu- 
cation, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 


By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 
8.  1042.  A  bill  to  convey  certain  lands  In 
Lane  County,  Oregon:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  D'AMATO  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Wncsn,  Mr.  Nunn,  Mr.  Cochkah. 
Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  Jkpskn,  Mr.  Dukkh- 
BEBCER.   Mr.   Randolph,   Mr.  John- 
ston,   Mr.    HooDLBTON    and    BCrs. 
Hawkins): 
S.  1043.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve-  " 
nue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  tax  incentives 
for  small  business;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi-  . 
nance. 

By  Mr.  D'AMATO  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  MOTNIHAN): 

S.  1044.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  designa- 
tion of  the  Long  Island  Expressway  as  part 
of  the  IntersUte  Highway  System;  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  BOSCHWTTZ  (for  hlmseU,  Mr. 
BoRZN,  Mr.  Bttuiick,  Mr.  Zokinskt, 
and  Mr.  ANoaxws): 
S.  1045.  A  bill  to  assure  the  production  of 
an  adequate  supply  of  pure  and  wholesome 
milk  to  meet  the  needs  of  markets  in  the 
United  States,  to  assure  a  reasonable  level 
of  return  to  dairy  farmers  and  stable  prices 
for  dairy  products  for  consumers,  to  stabi- 
lize a  temporary  imbalance  in  the  supply 
and  demand  for  dairy  products,  to  enable 
milk  producers  to  establish,  finance,  and 
carry  out  a  coordinated  program  of  dairy 
product   promotion   to   improve,    maintain 
and  develop  markets  for  dairy  products,  and 
for  other  purr)oses:  to  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  KASTEN: 
S.  1046.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  applicability 
of  a  provision  of  law  regarding  risJc  reten- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  MELCHER: 
S.  1047.  A  bill  to  direct  the  President  to 
Impose  certain  limitations  on  the  amount  of 
milk  protein  products  that  may  be  imported 
into  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  1048.  A  biU  entitled  the  "Tandem  Truck 
Amendments  of  1983";  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  HART: 
S.  1049.  A  bill  to  provide  relief  from  natu- 
ral gas  price  increases  caused  by  certain  con- 
tract provisions  that  are  incompatible  with 
current  market  conditions;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

By    Mr.    HEINZ    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Lkaht,  iSx.  Dole,  Mr.  Holungs.  Mr. 
D'Amato,  Mr.  Cochran,  Mr.  C^ban- 
STON,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Hxtddleston, 
Mr.  INOUYE,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Duren- 
BERGER.   Mr.   Chatee,   Mr.   Bkntsen, 
Mr.   Dantorth,   Mr.   Sarbanes,   Mr. 
MnzENBAUM,    Mr.    Proxmire.    Mr. 
Eagleton,  Mr.  Melcher,  Mr.  Pell, 
Mr.  Baucds,  Mr.  Tsongas,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, Mr.  Andrews,  Mr.  Moynihan, 
Mr.  BoREN,  Mr.  Stenkis,  Mr.  Percy, 
Mr.  ZoRiNSKY,  Mr.  Johnston.  Mr. 
Stevens,  and  Mr.  Cohen): 
SJ.  Res.  81.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  designate  Oc- 
tober 16,  1983.  as  "World  Food  Day";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EAGLETON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Baker.  liCr.  Boschwite,  Mr.  Bump- 
ers, Mr.  Chiles,  Mr.  D'Amato.  Mr. 
Dantorth,  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr. 
Dixon.  Mr.  Durenberger.  Mr.  Exon, 
Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Glenn,  Mr.  Gold- 
watkr.   Mr.   Hatch,   Mr.   Hattikld, 
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Mn.  Hawkhis.  Mr.  Hoixnfos,  Mr. 

HUDDLBTOR,     Mr.     HUMTHSKT,     Mr. 

IKOOTS.  Mr.  JErasH.  Mr.  KminDT, 

Mr.  Laxalt.  Mr.  Lkart.  Mr.  Lbvui, 

Mr.  Ldgar,  Mr.  Mathias.  Mr.  Mkiz- 

DiBAUii.  Mr.  NicKUB,  Mr.  Nuim,  Mr. 

Pbj«  Mr.  PurmTCT.  Mr.  Ramsolth. 

Mr.  Rmix,  Mr.  SARBAim.  Mr.  Stat- 

roRS,  and  Mr.  Snois): 

SJ.  Res.  82.  A  Joint  resolution  designating 

November   1983   as   "National   Alzheimer's 

Dlaeaae  Month";  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OP  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 

and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 

referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  HART  (for  himself.  BCr.  Paox- 

mKK.  and  Mr.  Pnx): 

S.  Res.  110.  A  resolution  to  urge  that  the 
President  immediately  cease  and  desist  from 
further  aid  to  any  group  whose  professed 
aim  is  to  overthrow  the  Oovemment  of 
Nicaragua;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS: 

S.  Res.  111.  An  original  resolution  relative 
to  expenditures  by  the  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs;  from  the  Select  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  HATCH: 
S.  1039.  A  bill  to  consolidate  existing 
Federal  vocational  and  adult  educa- 
tion programs,  to  simplify  require- 
ments for  States  and  other  recipients 
participating  in  Federal  vocational  and 
adult  education  programs,  and  to  au- 
thorize certain  State  and  national  pro- 
grams for  the  development  of  voca- 
tional skills  and  basic  skills  in  the 
work  force  that  will  Improve  produc- 
tivity and  economic  grovrth,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

vocational  and  adult  education 
consolidation  act  of  1»s3 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  consolidate  ex- 
isting Federal  programs  that  assist  vo- 
cational education  and  adult  education 
into  a  single  modified  block  grant  to 
the  States.  I  refer  to  the  bill  as  a 
"modified  block  grant"  because  while 
It  consolidates  the  fuindlng  of  two  sep- 
arate programs  into  a  single  authoriza- 
tion, complete  discretion  as  to  how 
much  money  will  go  into  these  pro- 
grams is  not  left  entirely  with  the 
States  as  would  be  the  case  were  this 
legislation  to  be  a  block  grant  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  term. 

This  measure  will  provide  the  States 
with  a  maximum  of  flexibility  as  they 
modernize  their  vocational  and  adult 
education  delivery  systems  to  provide 
trained  individuals  for  employment  re- 
lated to  national  and  State  economic 
growth  and  technological  develop- 
ment. 


ISi.  President,  this  bill  was  devel- 
oped through  many  months  of  hard 
work.  It  has  been  crafted  with  great 
care  and  is  the  product  of  the  harmo- 
ny that  can  exist  between  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  Congress  if  we  set  our 
minds  to  it.  I  am  very  proud  of  this  bill 
and  of  the  Reagan  administration  for 
agreeing  to  a  bill  that  has  been  devel- 
oped Jointly  by  the  two  branches  of 
Government  Except  for  the  differ- 
ence in  style  and  format  and  one  or 
two  word  changes  here  and  there  that 
are  purely  editorial,  the  bill  I  am  in- 
troducing today  is  identical  to  the  bill 
the  administration  sent  up  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

Moreover,  this  bill  incorporates  a 
number  of  suggestions  made  by  wit- 
nesses during  oversight  hearings  re- 
cently held  by  Senator  SrAFroRo, 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Education.  Arts  and  Humanities. 

It  also  reflects  the  suggestions  made 
to  me  as  well  as  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation in  countless  meetings  with  rep- 
resentatives of  educational  groups  and 
associations  as  well  as  constructive 
suggestions  received  by  mail. 

The  principal  purposes  of  the  bill 
are  to  consolidate  the  existing  voca- 
tional and  adult  education  authorities 
into  a  single  program  of  grants  to  the 
States,  reduce  administrative  burden, 
increase  State  and  local  flexibility  con- 
cerning the  use  of  funds  and  redirect 
Federal  support  to  focus  on  vocational 
and  adult  education  as  important  tools 
in  local.  State,  and  national  economic 
development  and  well-being. 

While  we  are  constantly  hearing 
what  is  wrong  with  education,  this  bill 
recognizes  the  vital  role  the  vocational 
and  adult  education  community  has 
played  and  must  continue  to  play  in 
training  skilled  workers  in  occupations 
needed  by  all  sectors  of  our  economy. 
In  addition,  it  recognizes  and  strength- 
ens the  relationship  of  basic  literacy 
training  to  the  learning  of  skills. 

The  Job  Training  Partnership  Act, 
and  particularly  title  III,  now  being 
implemented  represent  an  important 
Federal  intervention  directed  at  the 
needs  of  displaced  workers.  However, 
we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
the  vocational  education  system- 
made  up  of  almost  20,000  institutions 
and  400,000  instructors— constitutes  a 
major  national  resource  in  providing 
skill-training  for  all  workers,  including 
those  who  are  displaced  and  unem- 
ployed. They  have  done  a  good  job 
within  the  constraints  placed  on  them. 
It  is  now  time  to  give  them  the  flexi- 
bility they  need  to  do  an  even  better 
Job. 

Federal  employment  and  training 
programs  can  act  as  an  important  mul- 
tiplier of  State  and  locally  operated 
vocational  education  systems.  But 
such  Federal  interventions  must  be 
viewed  as  a  temporary  adjunct  to  the 
$7  bUlion  State  and  local  annual  in- 
vestment in  the  vocational  education 


system,  and  never  as  a  replacement  or 
as  a  parallel  system. 

This  biU  is  intended  to  build  on  the 
skiU  training  capacity  of  the  total  vo- 
cational and  adult  education  enter- 
prise by  selectively  investing  in  that 
system— without  intruding  on  State 
and  local  prerogatives— in  such  a  way 
as  to  bring  this  enormous  resource 
fully  into  the  Nation's  fight  for  eco- 
nomic well-being. 

In  addition  to  this  economic  thrust, 
the  bill  further  supports  State  and 
local  vocational  and  adult  education 
officials  in  their  efforts  to  strengthen 
the  American  family  and  eqtialize 
training  oportunities  among  all  seg- 
ments of  our  society,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  women  and  the  handi- 
capped. 

Except  for  a  few  important  changes, 
this  bill  is  largely  the  same  as  my  biU 
of  March  31.  1982,  S.  2325.  One  of  the 
significant  differences  between  this 
bill  and  S.  2325  is  that  it  authorizes 
"such  sums  as  may  be  necessary"  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act.  as 
opposed  to  a  maximum  authorization. 
Moreover,  the  new  bill  would  require  a 
specified  set-aside  for  strenghtening 
State  and  local  programs  for  the 
handicapped.  Additionally,  this  meas- 
ure emphasizes  continuing  the  many 
fine  programs  that  have  been  estab- 
lished to  promote  sex  equity  in  voca- 
tional education  while  also  eliminating 
the  restriction  on  services  that  may  be 
provided  to  displaced  homemakers 
such  as  day  care  for  dependent  chil- 
dren. 

This  bill  clearly  identifies  programs 
for  the  occupation  of  homemaking  as 
an  authorized  activity;  whereas  it  was 
included  with  industrial  arts  and  pre- 
vocational  g\iidan(%  in  S.  2325.  This 
change  was  made  because  of  the  im- 
portance of  families  and  the  need  for 
homemaking  competencies.  Whether 
it  is  full  time  or  combined  with  work- 
ing outside  the  home,  the  occupation 
of  homemaking  does  have  an  economic 
impact  on  the  welfare  of  individual 
households  and  the  community.  Prep- 
aration for  the  viable  role  of  home- 
making  for  both  males  and  females 
fits  appropriately  within  the  frame- 
work of  vocational  and  adult  educa- 
tion. 

Although  the  new  bill  carries  a 
matching  requirement  for  the  costs  of 
administration  by  an  eligible  recipient. 
it  is  our  intention  that  such  matching 
may  be  in  cash  or  in  kind,  fairly  evalu- 
ated, including  but  not  limited  to 
space,  equipment  and  personnel  serv- 
ices. In  developing  regulations  to  im- 
plement this  bill,  I  would  urge  the  Sec- 
retary to  recognize  that  we  are  asking 
these  recipients  to  actually  come  up 
with  new  money— money  some  of 
them  may  have  no  taxing  authority  to 
raise.  Consequently.  I  would  hope  that 
the  in-kind  matching  provisions  will  be 
liberally  implemented. 
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BCr.  President.  I  think  it  is  appropri- 
ate at  this  time  to  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  a  few  of  the  com- 
ments I  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  on  March  31. 1982,  when  intro- 
ducing 8.  2325.  They  are  Just  as  cogent 
today  and  need  to  be  reemphaslzed  as 
we  contemplate  bringing  the  vocation- 
al and  adult  education  statutes  up  to 
date. 

Federal  support  for  vocational  edu- 
cation dates  back  66  years,  to  the 
Smith-Hughes   Act   of    1917.    Smith- 
Hughes  provided  training  in  agricul- 
ture, industry,  trade,  and  home  eco- 
nomics with  some  authority  for  teach- 
er training.  Over  the  years  the  voca- 
tional education  umbrella  has  been 
stretched  to  cover  a  host  of  other  pur- 
poses: frequently  these  other  purposes 
must  get  a  specified  amoimt  of  money 
or  a  percentage  of  appropriated  fimds 
dedicated  to  the  new  activities.  Origi- 
nal purposes  and  authorizations  for 
more   traditional   activities   have   re- 
mained In  the  vocational  training  acts, 
and  this  has  resulted  in  a  plethora  of 
programs,    set-asides    and    priorities, 
each  created  at  a  different  time  for 
different  needs   of   differing  popula- 
tions. Often  these  programs  were  cre- 
ated with  little  or  no  regard  for  antici- 
pated economic  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  either  individual  States  or  the 
Nation  as  a  whole.  The  law  we  have 
now  is  not  adequate  for  our  needs. 
These  criticisms  have  been  very  aptly 
set  forth  in  recent  reports  of  the  study 
of  vocational  education  by  the  Nation- 
al Institute  of  Education  and  the  Na- 
tional   Commission    on    Employment 
Policy. 

Formulas  to  distribute  funds  to  sub- 
state  units  are  extremely  complicated 
and  provisions  of  different  vocational 
acts  frequently  conflict.  States  find 
the  criteria  for  interpretation  of  this 
choking  underbrush  of  regulations 
almost  incomprehensible,  and  this 
makes  State  compliance  with  these 
regulations  difficult  or  impossible. 
States  must  tell  Uncle  Sam  how  they 
plan  to  comply  in  extremely  detailed 
outlines,  sticking  to  a  format  designed 
by  the  Department  of  Education. 
Adult  education  regulations  are  equal- 
ly complicated. 

Perhaps  most  intrusive  and  irritat- 
ing of  these  Federal  rules  is  one  under 
the  vocational  education  acts  which 
requires  that  each  State  periodically 
submit  to  a  visit  from  a  team  of  Feder- 
al employees  who  conduct  a  manage- 
ment evaluation  review  for  compliance 
and  quality  (MERC/Q).  Translated  for 
Senators  and  other  citizens  concerned 
about  the  quality  of  education,  this  is 
a  witch  hunt  for  compliance  on  paper; 
it  often  results  in  confusion,  frustra- 
tion and  a  threat  of  an  audit,  but 
rarely  does  it  result  in  actual  program 
Improvement.  The  measure  of  success 
in  vocational  and  adult  education 
should  be  the  number  of  people  suc- 
cessfully trained  or  made  functionally 


literate,  not  the  number  of  Federal 
forms  filed. 

The  Adult  Education  Act  originated 
as  title  ni  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1966.  This 
title  supports  programs  that  provide 
basic  Uteracy  skills,  and,  to  a  lesser 
extent,  preparation  for  the  high 
school  equivalency  examination 
(GED). 

Adult  education  programs  serve  dis- 
advanted  populations  for  the  most 
part.  Many  of  those  served  in  recent 
years  have  been  Indochinese.  Cuban, 
and  Haitian  refugees.  Many  of  these 
new  Americans,  side  by  side  with  many 
others  who  were  bom  in  the  United 
States,  take  adult  education  courses 
for  economic  reasons.  That  is.  these 
courses  help  people  develop  Job  skills, 
including  basic  commimication  abili- 
ties. Consequently,  what  we  know  as 
"adult"  education  is  naturally  linked 
to  vocational  education.  Many  people 
face  economic  hardship— that  is  a 
polite  term  covering  poverty  from  ab- 
solute destitution  to  less  virulent 
forms — often  people  face  economic 
hardship  because  they  cannot  read 
and  write  as  well  as  the  job  requires, 
or  they  need  further  training  in  com- 
puting or  working  well  with  others. 
These  people  need  a  program  which 
combines  basic  literacy  training  with 
Job  training. 

Fourteen  States  already  administer 
vocational  and  adult  education  pro- 
grams through  a  single  agency.  In 
some  States  the  two  programs  are 
often  combined  at  the  local  level.  But 
at  the  Federal  level  the  two  programs 
remain  separated,  each  with  its  own 
allocation  formula,  advisory  commit- 
tee, administrative  hierarchy,  regula- 
tions and  procedures;  administrators 
and  planners  at  the  local  level  end  up 
competing  against  each  other  for  eligi- 
ble participants  and  popular  support. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
will  streamline  the  administrative  pro- 
cedures and  regulations  that  now  pre- 
vent both  vocational  and  adult  educa- 
tion programs  from  being  as  respon- 
sive to  our  changing  economic  world  as 
they  should  be.  Contrary  to  the 
prophets  of  doom,  this  bill,  if  enacted 
into  law,  would  not  vitiate  the  existing 
programs  now  functioning  imder  two 
separate  pieces  of  conflicting  and  con- 
fusing legislation.  On  the  contrary, 
this  bill  would  allow  programs  to  be 
blended  where  in  the  Judgment  of 
State  and  local  officials  they  would 
better  serve  the  public  in  that  manner. 
Or,  a  State  could  elect  to  maintain 
about  the  same  program-by-program 
integrity  that  exists  at  the  present 
time. 

More  importantly,  Mr.  President, 
this  biU  leaves  those  decisions  in  the 
hands  of  the  conscientious  State  and 
local  school  officials  and  the  public 
where  the  people  to  be  served  and  the 
employment  opportunities  are. 


BCr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  along 
with  a  section-by-section  analysis  of  it 
be  printed  in  their  entirety  immediate- 
ly   following    my    remaito    in    the 

RiOOBO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord.  as  follows: 

8.1039 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Vocational  and 
Adult  Education  Consolidation  Act  of  1983". 
TABLE  OP  CONTENTS 

Sec.  1.  Short  tiUe. 

Sec.  2.  Declaration  of  purpoae. 

Sec.  3.  Definitions. 

TITLE  I— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
Sec.  101.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 
Sec.  102.  Reservations. 
Sec.  103.  State  allotments. 
Sec.  104.  Proposed  Use  Report 
Sec.  105.  Audits. 
Sec.  106.  Secretary's  report. 
Sec.  107.  National  Advisory  CouncU  on  Vo- 
cational and  Adult  Education. 
Sec  108.  General  education  provisions  appli- 
cability. 
TITLE  n-STATE  PROGRAMS 
Sec  301.  Use  of  funds. 
Sec.  202.  Eligible  recipients. 

Past  A— EcoNoiac  DcvzLonmrr  and 
B»-n.ijm  Work  Force  Training 

Sec.  311.  SUtement  of  purpose;  objectives. 
Sec.  212.  Authorized  activities. 
Part  B— Strengthening  State  and  Local 
Systems  or  Vocational  Education 
Sec.  221.  SUtement  of  purpose. 
Sec.  233.  Authorized  activities. 

Part  C— Adult  Basic  Education 
Sec  331.  Statement  of  purpose. 
Sec.  232.  Authorized  activities. 

TITLE  UI— NATIONAL  PRCXiRAMS 
Sec.  301.  Use  of  fimds. 
Sec.  302.  Research. 
Sec.  303.  Programs  for  Indian  tribes  and 

Indian  organizations. 
Sec.   304.   Occupational  Information  Data 

System. 
Sec.  305.  Program  improvement  for  meeting 
national    skilled    work    force 
needs. 

TITLE  rv— misc:ellaneous 

PROVISIONS 
Sec.  401.  Conforming  amendments. 
Sec.  402.  Repeals. 
Sec.  403.  Effective  date. 

declaration  op  purpose 
Sec  2.  (a)  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  au- 
thorize State  and  national  programs  wliicb 
will  promote  economic  development  by— 

(1)  addressing  the  needs  of  youth  and 
adults,  in  all  communities,  for  vocational 
education; 

(2)  strengthening  the  ability  of  States  and 
local  systems  of  vocational  education  to  pro- ', 
mote  and  respond  to  economic  development; 

(3)  enhancing  equal  educational  opportu- 
nity in  vocational  education  for  all  students, . 
including  students  with  special  needs  such 
as  the  educationally  disadvantaged,  the 
handicapped,  and  those  with  limited  Eng- 
lish proficiency; 

(4)  overcoming  sex  stereotyping  and  sex 
bias  in  vocational  education; 
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(5)  addreeslng  the  national  need  of  em- 
ployers for  a  skilled  and  literate  workforce; 

(6)  addressing  the  training  needs  of  dis- 
placed workers; 

(7)  assisting  adults  to  acquire  basic  skills 
needed  to  function  in  society:  and 

(8)  assisting  adults  to  continue  their  edu- 
cation to  at  least  the  level  of  completion  of 
secondary  school  so  that  they  may  become 
more  employable  and  productive  citizens. 

(b)  it  is  the  Intent  of  Congress  that  States 
participating  in  programs  authorized  by 
title  n  of  this  Act  be  afforded  broad  discre- 
tionary authority  in  planning,  developing, 
administering,  and  operating  such  pro- 
grams. 

UBPiJIlTlOHS 

Sk.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act— 

(1)  The  term  "acquisition"  means  taking 
ownership  of  property,  receiving  property  as 
a  gift,  entering  into  a  lease-purchase  ar- 
rangement, or  leasing  the  property.  The 
term  includes  processing,  delivery,  and  in- 
stallation of  property. 

(2)  The  term  "administration"  means  the 
activities  of  a  State  or  eligible  recipient 
which  are  reasonable  and  necessary  for  the 
proper  and  efficient  performance  of  its 
duties  under  this  Act.  including  State  super- 
vision, and  the  development  of  the  Proposed 
Use  Report  submitted  under  section  104. 

(3)  The  term  "adult"  means  a  person  who 
is  beyond  the  age  of  compulsory  school  at- 
tendance under  State  law. 

(4)  The  term  "adult  education"  means  in- 
struction or  related  services  below  the  col- 
lege level  for  adults  who— 

(A)  lack  the  basic  skills  to  enable  them  to 
fimctlon  effectively  in  society;  or 

(B)  do  not  have  a  certificate  of  graduation 
from  a  school  providing  secondary  educa- 
tion (and  who  have  not  achieved  an  equiva- 
lent level  of  education). 

(5)  The  term  "construction"  includes  the 
construction  of  new  buildings,  the  acquisi- 
tion, expansion,  and  alternation  of  existing 
buildings,  and  includes  site  grading,  im- 
provement, and  architect  fees.  The  term 
does  not  include  minor  remodeling  needed 
to  accommodate  equipment  used  for  instruc- 
tional purposes. 

(6)  The  term  "educationally  disadvan- 
taged" means,  when  used  with  respect  to  an 
individual,  and  individual  who  has  one  or 
more  academic  deficiencies  (such  as  inad- 
equate writing,  reading,  or  mathematical 
skills)  and  who  therefore  requires  special 
services  and  assistance  in  order  to  succeed  in 
vocational  education  programs. 

(7)  The  term  "eligible  recipient"  means  a 
public  or  private  agency,  organization,  or  in- 
stitution capable  of  administering  a  voca- 
tional or  adult  education  program.  The  term 
may  include  public  corporations  and  com- 
munity-based organizations. 

(8)  The  term  "handicapped"  means,  when 
used  with  respect  to  an  individual,  an  indi- 
vidual who  is  mentally  retarded,  hard  of 
hearing,  deaf,  speech  impaired,  visually 
handicapped,  seriously  emotionally  dis- 
turbed, orthopedlcally  impaired,  or  other 
health  impaired  Individual,  or  a  person  with 
specific  learning  disabilities,  who  by  reason 
thereof  requires  st>eclal  education  and  relat- 
ed services,  and  who,  because  of  the  handi- 
capping condition,  cannot  succeed  in  the 
regular  vocational  education  program  with- 
out special  education  assistance  or  who  re- 
quires a  modified  vocational  education  pro- 
gram. 

(9)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education. 

(10)  The  term  "State"  Includes,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  several  States,  the  District  of  Co- 


lumbia, the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  American  Samoa, 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

(11)  The  term  "vocational  education" 
means  an  organized  Instructional  program 
that  is  directly  related  to  the  preparation  of 
persons  for  employment,  paid  or  unpaid,  in 
an  occupation  that  does  not  require  a  bacca- 
laureate or  advanced  degree. 

TITLE  I-OENERAL  PROVISIONS 

AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIATIORS 

Sic.  101.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  this  Act  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1984  through 
1988. 

(b)  Funds  appropriated  by  the  first  sec- 
tion of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  (that  Is,  the 
Act  approved  Febnuiry  23,  1917.  39  Stat. 
929,  as  amended)  shall  be  considered  as 
funds  appropriated  under  this  section. 

RKSKRVATIONS 

Sec.  102.  From  the  amount  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  101  for  any  fiscal  year 
the  Secretary  may  reserve  not  to  exceed  5 
per  centum  of  that  amount  for  national  pro- 
grams under  title  III.  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  unless  enacted  in 
specific  limitation  of  this  section,  the  funds 
reserved  shall  be  available  for  obligation 
and  expenditure  without  regard  to  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  they  were  appropriated. 

STATE  ALLOmKIITS 

Sec.  103.  (aXl)  The  Secretary  shall  allot 
the  remainder  of  the  funds  appropriated 
under  section  101  for  each  fiscal  year  after 
the  reservation  is  made  under  section  102  to 
each  State  in  accordance  with  paragraphs 
(2)  through  (4). 

(2)  Forty  per  centum  of  such  remainder  in 
each  fiscal  year  shall  be  allotted  according 
to  the  ratio  which  the  product  of  the  State's 
allotment  ratio  and  the  sum  of  the  State's 
population  aged  fifteen  through  nineteen 
and  the  number  of  unemployed  persons  in 
the  State  aged  fifteen  through  nlnteen 
bears  to  the  sum  of  the  corresponding  prod- 
ucts for  all  the  States. 

(3)  Forty  per  centum  of  such  remainder  in 
each  fiscal  year  shall  be  allotted  according 
to  the  ratio  which  the  product  of  the  State's 
allotment  ratio  and  the  sum  of  the  State's 
population  aged  twenty  through  forty-four 
and  the  number  of  unemployed  persons  in 
the  State  aged  twenty  through  forty-four 
bears  to  the  sum  of  the  corresponding  prod- 
ucts for  all  the  States. 

(4)  Twenty  per  centum  of  such  remainder 
in  each  fiscal  year  shall  be  allotted  accord- 
ing to  the  ratio  which  the  product  of  the 
State's  allotment  ratio  and  the  sum  of  the 
State's  population  aged  forty-five  through 
sixty-four  and  the  number  of  unemployed 
persons  in  the  State  aged  forty-five  through 
sixty-four  bears  to  the  sum  of  the  corre- 
sponding products  for  all  the  States. 

(bXl)  The  allotment  ratio  of  a  State, 
other  than  an  insular  area,  for  any  fiscal 
year  is  one  minus  one-half  of  the  quotient 
obtained  by  dividing  the  per  capita  income 
for  the  State  by  the  per  capita  income  for 
all  the  States  (excluding  the  insular  areas). 

(2)  The  allotment  ratio  of  an  insular  area 
is  0.6. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  compute  allotment 
ratios  on  the  iMsis  of  the  average  of  the  ap- 
propriate per  capita  incomes  for  the  three 
most  recent  fiscal  years  for  which  data,  sat- 
isfactory to  the  Secretary,  exist. 

(cMl)  Notwithstanding  sulwection  (a),  the 
Secretary  shall  allot  to  each  State  in  each 
fiscal  year  at  least  $100,000. 


(2)  Amounts  required  to  comply  with 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  derived  by  propor- 
tionately reducing  the  allotments  of  all 
other  States,  subject  to  adjustments  needed 
to  avoid  reducing  and  States  below  the  mini- 
mum amount  specified  in  paragraph  (1). 

(dXl)  The  Secretary  may  reallot  all  or  a 
portion  of  a  State's  allotment  for  any  fiscal 
year  if  the  State  does  not  submit  a  Proposed 
Use  Report  under  section  104,  or  the  State 
indicates  to  the  Secretary  that  the  State 
does  not  need  the  full  amount  of  its  allot- 
ment for  that  fiscal  year.  The  Secretary 
may  fix  one  or  more  dates  during  the  fiscal 
year  upon  which  to  make  reaUotments. 

(2)  The  Secretary  may  reallot  funds  to 
one  or  more  States  that  demonstrate  a  cur- 
rent need  for  additional  funds  under  this 
Act.  Any  fund  reallotted  to  another  State 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  part  of  its  allotment 
for  the  fiscal  year  in  which  it  receives  the 
reallotted  funds. 

(e)  For  the  purpose  of  determining  allot- 
ments under  this  section— 

(1)  the  population  of  a  State  and  of  an  in- 
sular area  shall  be  based  on  the  latest  data 
that  are  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary; 

(2)  the  unemployed  population  of  a  State 
and  of  an  insular  area  shall  be  based  on  the 
average  of  the  appropriate  unemployment 
data  for  the  three  most  recent  fiscal  years 
for  which  data,  satisfactory  to  the  Secre- 
tary, exist; 

(3)  the  term  "per  capita  Income"  means, 
for  any  fiscal  year,  the  total  personal 
income  in  the  calendar  year  ending  in  such 
year,  divided  by  the  population  of  the  area 
concerned  in  that  year;  and 

(4)  the  term  "insular  area"  means  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

PROPOSED  USE  REPORT 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to  partici- 
pate In  the  program  authorized  by  title  II  of 
this  Act  during  any  fiscal  year  shall  submit 
to  the  Secretary  an  annual  pro[>osed  use 
report  which  describes  for  vocational  and 
adult  education  the  goals  the  State  seeks  to 
achieve,  the  characteristics  of  the  indlvid- 
usLls  to  be  served,  how  the  Federal  funds  will 
be  used  to  achieve  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
how  the  funds  will  be  distributed  within  the 
State  (including  any  allocation  formulas  to 
be  used),  and  the  results  the  State  antici- 
pates. The  proposed  use  report  shall  desig- 
nate the  single  State  agency  or  instrumen- 
tality that  is  responsible  for  the  administra- 
tion or  supervision  of  the  administration  of 
the  State's  program  under  title  II,  including 
its  compliance  with  all  the  requirements  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  information  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a),  the  proposed  use 
report  shall— 

(1)  describe  how  the  State  will— 

(A)  provide  access  for  all  vocational  educa- 
tion students  to  instruction  in  the  basic 
skills  that  are  needed  for  employment; 

(B)  use  funds  awarded  under  title  II  to  en- 
hance equal  educational  opportunity  in  vo- 
cational education  for  aU  students,  includ- 
ing students  with  special  needs  such  as  the 
educationally  disadvantaged,  the  handi- 
capped, and  students  with  limited  English 
proficiency; 

(C)  use  funds  available  under  title  n  to 
overcome  sex  stereotyping  and  sex  bias  in 
vocational  education  programs;  and 

(D)  involve  the  State  job  training  coordi- 
nation council  and  private  industry  councils 
established  under  the  Job  Training  Partner- 
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ship  Act.  as  well  as  representatives  from 
bustnesB,  industry,  finance,  labor,  and  agri- 
culture in  planning  and  carrying  out  voca- 
tional education  programs  assisted  under 
title  n  so  that  the  programs  reflect  the 
skilled  labor  needs  of  employers  and  current 
technology: 

(3)  contain  assurances  that  the  State 
wlll- 

(A)  provide  for  such  methods  of  adminis- 
tration as  are  necessary  for  the  proper  and 
efficient  administration  of  the  Act; 

(B)  provide  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
f  uim)  accounting  procedures  as  are  necessary 
to  ensure  proper  disbursement  and  use  of 
Federal  funds  paid  to  the  State; 

(C)  comply  with  any  requests  of  the  Secre- 
tary for  reports  that  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  his  functions  under  this  Act; 

(D)  provide  for  the  participation  of  stu- 
dents who  are  enrolled  in  private  schools  in 
programs,  projects,  services,  and  activities  at 
the  secondary  education  level  that  are  sup- 
ported by  funds  awarded  under  title  n,  con- 
sistent with  SUte  law  and  the  number  of 
students  in  the  area  to  be  served  who  share 
the  need  for  vocational  education  which  the 
program,  project,  service,  or  activity  is  de- 
signed to  address; 

(E)  iriatntAin  continuing  public  adminis- 
trative direction  and  control  over  funds  used 
to  provide  programs,  projects,  services,  and 
activities  to  students  in  a  private  school: 

(F)  distribute  funds  to  eligible  recipients 
on  the  basis  of  annual  applications,  ap- 
proved by  the  SUte,  which  describe  the  ac- 
tivities to  be  supported  with  Federal  funds; 
and 

(G)  use  funds  awarded  under  title  II  to 
meet  the  basic  education  needs  of  adults. 

(c)  Each  Proposed  Use  Report  shall  con- 
tain an  assessment  of  the  vocational  educa- 
tion and  adult  education  programs  support- 
ed with  Federal  funds  during  the  State's 
most  recently  compeleted  program  year,  in- 
cluding an  assessment  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  SUte  met  the  goals  established 
for  that  year. 

(d)  Prior  to  submitting  the  Proposed  Use 
Report  to  the  Secretary,  the  SUte  shall 
make  the  Proposed  Use  Report  public  in  a 
manner  that  faciliUtes  comment  from  In- 
terested agencies,  groups,  and  individuals. 

AUDITS 

Sec.  105.  Each  SUte  shall  obtain  financial 
and  compliance  audits  of  any  funds  which 
the  SUte  receives  under  this  Act.  Such 
audits  shall  be  made  public  within  the  SUte 
on  a  timely  basis.  The  audits  shall  be  con- 
ducted at  least  every  two  years  by  an  orga- 
nization or  person  independent  of  an  agency 
administering  activities  under  the  Act.  The 
audits  shall  be  conducted  in  accordance 
with  the  Comptroller  General's  Standard 
for  Audit  of  Governmental  Organizations, 
Programs,  Activities,  and  Functions. 

SECRETARY'S  REPORT 

Sec.  106.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to 
Congress  each  fiscal  year  a  report  on  the 
sUtus  of  vocational  and  adult  education  in 
the  Nation.  The  report  shall  contain  a  con- 
cise analysis  of  the  Information  submitted 
in  Proposed  Use  ReporU  under  section  104. 
as  well  as  other  appropriate  Information 
gathered  by  the  Secretary. 

RATIONAL  ADVISORT  COUNCIL  ON  VOCATIONAL 
AND  AOITLT  EDUCATION 

Sec.  107.  (a)  There  shaU  be  a  National  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Vocational  and  Adult 
Education  diving  the  period  for  which 
funds  are  appropriated  under  section  101. 
The  President  shall  appoint  members  of  the 
Council  for  terms  of  three  years,  except 


that  the  President  may  select  initial  mem- 
bers of  the  COuncQ  for  terms  of  one  or  two 
years.  The  Council  shall  have  as  a  majority 
of  its  members  persons  who  are  not  educa- 
tors or  administrators  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion. The  National  Advisory  Council  shall 
meet  at  the  call  of  the  Chairman,  whom  the 
President  selects,  but  not  less  than  three 
times  a  year.  The  Chairman  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Employment  Policy  or  its 
successor  shall  be  a  member  of  the  CounclL 
(b)  The  National  Advisory  Council  shall— 

(1)  advise  the  President,  the  Congress,  the 
Secretary,  and  the  head  of  any  other  appro- 
priate Federal  department  or  agency  con- 
cerning the  administration  of  vocational 
and  adult  education  programs  supported 
under  this  Act  as  weU  as  the  implemenU- 
tion  of  other  laws  that  affect  vocational  and 
adult  education,  and  employment  and  train- 
ing programs; 

(2)  make  whatever  reports  or  reconunen- 
dations  to  the  President,  the  Congress,  the 
Secretary,  and  the  head  of  any  other  appro- 
priate Federal  department  or  agency  as  are 
appropriate  and  reasonable,  and  include  in 
any  such  report  the  comments  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission  for  Employment  Policy; 

(3)  identify,  in  conjunction  with  the  Na- 
tional Commission  for  Employment  Policy; 
the  vocational  and  adult  education  and  em- 
ployment training  needs  of  the  Nation  and 
assess  the  degree  to  which  existing  vocation- 
al and  adult  education,  employment  and 
training,  vocational  rehabHiUtlon,  special 
education,  and  other  programs  represent  a 
coordinated  and  effective  approach  to  meet- 
ing those  needs; 

(4)  assess  the  degree  to  which  existing 
adult  education  programs  are  meeting  the 
needs  of  adults  who  lack  the  basic  skills  to 
function  in  society,  and  publish  the  results; 

(5)  conduct  whatever  hearings,  studies,  or 
other  factfinding  activities  are  needed  to 
enable  the  National  Advisory  Council  to 
carry  out  its  fimctions,  and 

(6)  conduct  independent  evaluations  of 
tHt>grams  conducted  under  this  Act  and 
publish  the  results. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  National  Advisory  CouncU  may 
accept  and  use  gifts  if  their  acceptance  and 
use  will  better  enable  the  National  Advisory 
Coimcll  to  carry  out  its  fimctions  under  this 
section. 

GENERAL  EDUCATION  PROVISIONS  APPLICABILITY 

Sec.  108.  Only  the  following  sections  of 
the  Cieneral  Education  Provisions  Act  shall 
apply  to  programs  conducted  under  this 
Act:  Sections  412  (a)  and  (b),  415,  416.  417. 
420.  422(a)  (1)  and  (2).  426(a),  432,  433,  437. 
438,  439,  440,  451,  452,  454,  455,  and  456. 

•nTLE  n— STATE  PROGRAMS 

USE  OP  FUNDS 

Sec.  201.  (a)  The  Secretary,  in  accordance 
with  the  amount  allotted  to  each  SUte 
under  section  103,  shall  make  grants  to  the 
SUtes  for  the  purposes  of  (1)  esUbllshing, 
expanding,  and  improving  vocational  educa- 
tion programs,  projects,  services,  and  activi- 
ties in  accordance  with  parts  A  and  B,  and 
(2)  supporting  adult  education  programs  in 
accordance  with  part  C. 

(bXl)  Each  SUte  shall  use  the  amoiuit 
granted  under  subsection  (a)  to  carry  out 
programs,  projects,  services,  and  activities 
authorized  by  this  title  in  accordance  with 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3). 

(2)  First,  the  SUte  may  set  aside  that  por- 
tion of  the  amount  granted  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  required  for  the  SUte's  administra- 
tion of  the  programs,  projects,  services,  and 
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activities    described    in   iU   Proposed   Dae 
Report. 

(3)  From  the  remainder  of  the  funds 
granted  to  the  SUte  in  each  fiscal  year,  the 
State  shall  use— 

(A)  not  less  than  30  per  centum  to  carry 
out  programs,  projects,  services,  and  activi- 
ties authorized  by  part  A; 

(B)  not  less  than  30  per  centum  to  carry 
out  programs,  projects,  services,  and  activi- 
ties authorized  by  part  B;  and 

(C)  not  less  than  13  per  centum  to  carry 
out  programs,  projects,  services,  and  activi- 
ties authorized  by  part  C. 

(c)  A  SUte  may  use  funds  reserved  under 
subsection  (bX3)  to  pay  not  to  exceed  50  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  an  eligible  recipient's 
administration  of  programs,  projects,  serv- 
ices, and  activities  described  in  its  approved 
i^nniin.1  application. 

(d)  A  SUte  may  use  funds  granted  under 
subsection  (a)  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  any 
SUte  or  local  advisory  council  which  assists 
the  planning,  implemenUtion,  or  evaluation 
of  a  program,  project,  service,  or  activity 
under  this  Act. 

(e)  A  SUte  may  not  use  ftmds  granted 
under  subsection  (a)  to  pay  the  cost  of  sti- 
pends or  construction. 

EUGIBLB  RECIPIENTS 

Sec.  202.  (a)  A  SUte  may  use  the  funds  re- 
ceived under  section  201  directly,  or  to  make 
grants  to  or  enter  into  contracts  with  eligi- 
ble recipients,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  programs,  projects,  services,  and  activi- 
ties authorized  by  this  title. 

(b)  A  State  may  prescribe  the  manner  in 
which  grants  and  contracts  are  made  to  eli- 
gible recipients  and  may  prescribe  whatever 
terms,  consistent  with  Federal  require- 
ments, are  reasonable  and  necessary  for  the 
proper  and  efficient  administration  of  pro- 
grams, projects,  services,  and  activities  au- 
thorized by  this  title. 

Part  A— Econokic  Development  and 

Skilled  Work  Force  Training 

statement  op  purpose;  objectives 

Sec.  211.  (a)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part 
to  assist  SUtes  to  provide  vocational  educa- 
tion programs,  projects,  services,  and  activi- 
ties that  foster  SUte  and  local  economic  de- 
velopment by  training  persons  including  dis- 
placed workers  in  the  occupational  skills 
needed  by  business  and  indusUy. 

(b)  Skilled  work  force  training  conducted 
under  this  part  must  correspond  to  current 
SUte  or  local  economic  needs  or  plans  that 
are  specifically  described  in  the  Proposed 
Use  Report  submitted  under  section  104. 
authorized  activities 

Sec.  212.  (a)  In  order  to  achieve  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part,  a  SUte  shall  use  the 
amount  reserved  for  this  part  in  accordance 
with  section  201(bX3XA)  for— 

(1)  retraining  persons  whose  JoIk  have 
been  lost,  or  Jeopardized  by  technological  or 
economic  change,  for  occupations  in  which 
there  is  a  current  or  projected  shortage  of 
workers; 

(2)  training  for  skilled  occupations  needed 
to  revitalize  businesses  and  industries  that 
are  essential  to  SUte  or  local  economic  well- 
being; 

(3)  training  for  skilled  occupations  which 
are  needed  to  attract  or  otherwise  promote 
the  entry  of  new  businesses  and  industries 
into  the  SUte  or  community  within  the 
State; 

(4)  conducting  applied  research  and  devel- 
oping information  for  dissemination  to  the 
public  on  occupational  skills  in  emerging  or 
rapidly  changing  trades,  crafts,  businesses. 
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and  industries.  Including  activities  carried 
out  in  cooperation  with  the  National  or 
State  Occupational  Information  Coordin&t- 
Inc  Committee: 

(5)  developing  new  cturlcula  or  Innovative 
pUot  programs  for  emerging  or  rapidly 
changing  trades,  crafts,  businesses,  and  in- 
dustries: 

(6)  providing  vocational  education  for  in- 
dlvidiials  who  are  out  of  school,  unem- 
ployed, and  who  live  in  an  economically  de- 
pressed area: 

(7)  training  or  retraining  vocational  edu- 
cation Instructors  (through  exchange  pro- 
grams between  business  or  industry  and  the 
school  where  feasible); 

(8)  improving  the  quality  of  vocational 
educational  courses  leading  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  skilled  work  force  through  the  ac- 
quisition or  replacement  of  equipment; 

(9)  providing  training  in  entrepreneurship 
and  the  skills  necessary  for  entrepreneur- 
ship;  and 

(10)  providing  any  vocational  educational 
education  program,  project,  service,  and  ac- 
tivity that  promotes  the  purix)ses  of  this 
part 

The  State  may  use  the  amounts  so  reserved 
for  one  or  more  of  the  activities  described  in 
clauses  (1)  through  (10)  of  this  subsection. 

(b)  Each  State  and  eligible  recipient  shall 
give  special  consideration  to  the  needs  of 
persons  described  in  subsection  (aKl)  by 
using  its  best  efforts  to  recruit  those  per- 
sons for  participation  in  the  programs, 
projects,  services,  and  activities  supported 
with  funds  under  this  subpart. 

Part  B— STREifGTRENnfG  Statk  aus  Local 

Ststkiis  or  Vocatiohal  Educatioh 

STATmniT  op  purpose 

Skc.  221.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to 
strengthen  State  and  local  systems  of  voca- 
tional education  so  that  aU  persons  regard- 
less of  sex,  (including  educationally  disad- 
vantaged persons,  handicapped  persons,  and 
persons  with  limited  English  proficiency) 
can  participate  in  vocational  education  pro- 
grams that  are  designed  to  provide  needed 
job  skills  and  foster  economic  development. 

AUTHORIZED  ACTIVITUS 

Sk.  222.  (a)  In  using  funds  reserved  for 
this  part  in  accordance  with  section  201 
(bXSXB)  each  SUte  shall  (I)  use  no  less 
than  fifteen  per  centum  to  meet  the  special 
needs  of  handicapped  persons,  and  (2)  give 
careful  consideration  to  the  special  needs  of 
educationally  disadvantaged  individuals  and 
individuals  with  limited  English  proficiency. 

(b)  In  order  to  achieve  the  purposes  of 
this  part,  a  State  shall  use  the  amount  re- 
served for  this  part  (in  accordance  with  sut>- 
sectlon  (a))  for— 

(1)  strengthening  State  and  local  vocation- 
al education  systems  by  promoting  the 
active  participation  of  representatives  for 
business,  industry,  labor,  finance,  and  agri- 
culture in  vocational  education,  through 
joint  training  programs  and  shared  facili- 
ties: 

(2)  providing  necessary  support  service 
(except  stipends)  for  vocational  education 
students,  including  students  preparing  to 
obtain  employment  in  occupations  tradi- 
tionally associated  with  memtiers  of  the  op- 
posite sex.  current  or  former  homemakers 
seeking  employment,  and  single  heads  of 
households  who  lack  adequate  Job  skills: 

(3)  providing  programs,  projects,  services, 
and  activities  designed  to  reduce  sex  stero- 
typing  and  sex  bias  in  vocational  education, 
including  the  support  of  personnel  to  assist 
the  State  in  achieving  sex  equity  in  all  its 
vocational  education  programs: 


(4)  providing  cooperative  vocational  edu- 
cational programs  involving  agreements  be- 
tween schools  and  employers: 

(5)  providing  workstudy  programs  which 
address  the  vocational  education  needs  of 
economically  disadvantaged  students. 

(6)  providing  remedial  instruction  in  basic 
skills  for  students  who  need  it  to  benefit 
from  vocational  instruction  and  obtain  em- 
ployment, but  who  are  not  eligible  to  be 
served  under  part  C: 

(7)  providing  new  training  courses  for 
adults  who  wish  to  improve  current  occupa- 
tional skills  or  who  wish  to  develop  skills  for 
new  careers: 

(8)  strengthening  secondary  and  postsec- 
ondary  programs  and  projects  to  provide 
high-quality  instruction  in  new  or  develop- 
ing trades,  crafts,  or  occupations  that  are 
technologically  denumding: 

(9)  improving  the  quality  of  vocational 
education  in  the  most  economical  manner 
possible  through  the  acquisition  or  replace- 
ment of  equipment  and  necessary  minor  re- 
modeling of  vocational  education  facilities; 

(10)  providing  programs  for  the  occupa- 
tion of  homemaking  (consiuner  and  home- 
making  education); 

(11)  providing  programs  of  industrial  arts 
and  prevocational  guidance; 

(12)  providing  support  to  vocational  stu- 
dent organizations  that  are  an  integral  part 
of  a  vocational  education  program; 

(13)  providing  career  guidance,  counseling, 
placement,  and  follow-up  services; 

(14)  providing  vocational  education  pro- 
grams, projects,  services,  and  activities  that 
will  benefit  incarcerated  individuals  nearing 
release;  and 

(15)  providing  any  vocational  education 
program,  project,  service,  and  activity  that 
meets  the  purposes  of  this  part. 

The  State  may  use  the  amounts  so  reserved 
for  one  or  more  of  the  activities  described  in 
clauses  (1)  through  (15)  of  this  subsection. 

Part  C— Adult  Basic  Education 
statkmeift  op  purpose 
Sec.  231.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to 
expand  educational  opportunities  for  adults 
as  well  as  the  encourage  the  establishment 
of  adult  education  programs  that  will 
enable  adults  to  acquire  basic  skills  needed 
to  function  in  society  and  continue  their 
education  to  at  least  the  level  of  completion 
of  secondary  school. 

AUTHORIZED  ACTIVITIES 

Sec.  232.  (a)  In  order  to  achieve  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part,  a  State  shall  use  the 
amount  reserved  for  this  part  in  accordance 
with  section  201(bK3HC)  for— 

(1)  supporting  adult  education  programs, 
projects,  services,  and  activities  for  adults, 
including  adult  immigrants  or  adults  with 
limited  E^lish  proficiency,  whose  inability 
to  understand,  speak,  read,  or  write  the 
English  language  constitutes  a  substantial 
impairment  of  their  ability  to  obtain  or 
retain  employment  that  is  commensurate 
with  their  real  ability: 

(2)  providing  adult  education  programs, 
projects,  services,  and  activities  for  institu- 
tionalized adults: 

(3)  providing  adult  education  programs, 
projects,  services,  and  activities  for  adults  in 
rural  or  urban  areas  with  high  rates  of  un- 
employment; 

(4)  supporting  adult  education  programs 
which  lead  to  a  certificate  of  equivalency  to 
graduation  from  a  secondary  school: 

(5)  developing,  demonstrating,  evaluating, 
and  disseminating  innovative  adult  educa- 
tion practices  and  methods; 


(6)  training  Individuals  to  provide  adult 
education:  and. 

(7)  providing  any  other  adult  education 
program,  project,  service,  or  activity  that 
meets  the  purpose  of  this  part. 

The  State  may  use  the  amounts  so  reserved 
for  one  or  more  of  the  activities  described  in 
clauses  (1)  through  (7)  of  this  subsection. 

(b)  In  using  funds  reserved  for  this  part, 
each  State  shall  give  careful  consideration 
to  the  needs  of  individuals  described  in  sub- 
section (aXl),  and  shall  use  its  best  efforts 
to  recruit  those  persons  for  participation  in 
the  programs,  projects,  services  and  activi- 
ties supported  with  funds  under  this  Part. 

TITLE  III— NATIONAL  PROGRAMS 

USE  OP  rUMDS 

Sec.  301.  The  Secretary  shall  use  funds  re- 
served under  section  102  to  support  one  or 
more  of  the  programs,  projects,  services,  or 
activities  authorized  by  sections  302,  303. 
304,  and  305.  In  any  fiscal  year  the  Secre- 
tary may  use  funds  so  reserved  for  particu- 
lar types  of  programs,  projects,  services,  or 
activities  authorized  by  this  title. 

RESEARCH 

Sec.  302.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  support 
directly,  or  by  way  of  grants  to,  or  contracts 
or  cooperative  agreements  with,  public  or 
private  institutions,  agencies  or  organiza- 
tions— 

(1)  research  and  development  activities  on 
problems  of  national  significance  in  v(x»- 
tional  and  adult  education; 

(2)  studies  addressing  national  problems, 
such  as  defense  preparedness,  that  are 
caused  by  shortages  of  skilled  workers; 

(3)  the  collection  and  dissemination  of  in- 
formation on  researeh  and  program  im- 
provement activities  in  vocational  and  adult 
education: 

(4)  the  collection  of  information  to  facili- 
tate national  planning  and  policy  develop- 
ment in  vocational  and  adult  education;  and 

(5)  the  development  of  State  and  local 
leadership  resources  in  vocational  and  adult 
education. 

The  Secretary,  may  use  the  assistance  pro- 
vided under  this  subsection  for  one  or  more 
of  the  activities  described  in  clauses  (1) 
through  (5)  of  this  subsection. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  support  a  National 
Center  for  Research  in  Vocational  and 
Adult  Education  to  conduct  one  or  more  of 
the  activities  authorized  under  subsection 
(a). 

PROGRAMS  POR  IITOIAII  TRIBES  AMD  mDIAM 
ORGANIZATIONS 

Sec.  303.  (a)  The  Secretary  may,  upon  the 
request  of  any  Indian  tribe  that  is  eligible  to 
contract  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  the  administration  of  programs  under 
the  Indian  Self-Oetermination  Act  or  under 
the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  arrange  with 
States  or  territories  for  the  education,  medi- 
cal attention,  relief  of  distress,  and  social 
welfare  of  Indians,  and  for  other  purposes", 
approved  April  16,  1934  (48  Stat.  596;  25 
U.S.C.  452-457),  make  one  or  more  grants, 
contracts,  or  coot>erative  agreements  with  a 
tribal  organization  of  that  Indian  tribe  to 
plan,  conduct,  and  administer  vocational 
and  adult  education  programs,  projects, 
services,  and  activities  that  are  authorized 
by  title  II  of  this  Act  and  are  consistent 
with  tribal  economic  development  plans. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  review  applica- 
tions and  award  funds  under  subsection  (a) 
on  a  competitive  basis. 
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OOCUPATIORAL  IHPORMATION  DATA  STBTKM 

Sec.  304.  The  Secretary  may  provide  fi- 
nancial and  technical  assistance  to  support 
the  National  Occupational  Information  Co- 
ordinating Committee  established  under 
section  484  of  the  Job  Partnership  Training 
Act. 

PROGRAM  IMPROVEMENT  POR  MEETING 
NATIONAL  SKILLED  WORK  PORCE  NEEDS 

Sec.  305.  The  Secretary  may  support  di- 
rectly, or  through  grants,  contracts,  or  coop- 
erative agreements  to  public  or  private 
agencies,  institutions,  or  organizations— 

(1)  the  development,  demonstration,  eval- 
uation, validation,  and  dissemination  of  ex- 
emplary Job  training  programs  and  projects 
for  persons  whoae  Jobs  have  been  lost  or 
jeopardized  by  technological  or  economic 
change: 

(2)  the  development  and  demonstration  of 
programs  and  projects  designed  to  reduce 
sex  stereotyping  and  sex  bias  in  vocational 
education: 

(3)  the  development,  demonstration,  eval- 
uation, and  dissemination  of  skiUed  work 
force  training  programs  and  projects  (in- 
cluding the  curricula  for  such  programs  or 
projects)  for  rapidly  changing  occupations 
or  occupations  necessary  for  economic  de- 
velopment; 

(4)  the  development  and  demonstration  of 
collaborative  vocational  and  adult  education 
programs  and  projects  that  combine  the  re- 
sources of  business,  industry,  labor,  educa- 
tion, finance,  agriculture  and  emplojraaent 
and  training  programs: 

(6)  the  development  of  vocational  educa- 
tion programs  and  projects  that  incorporate 
the  principles  of  entrepreneurship; 

(6)  the  development,  demonstration,  and 
evaluation  of  programs  and  projects  de- 
signed to  train  or  retrain  vocational  educa- 
tion instructors  through  exchanges  between 
business  or  Industry  and  the  schools: 

(7)  the  development,  demonstration,  and 
evaluation  of  programs  or  projects  designed 
to  expand  the  use  of  volunteers  in  providing 
vocational  and  adult  education: 

(8)  the  improvement  of  rural  vocational 
and  adult  education  and  rural  family  educa- 
tion; 

(9)  special  training  programs  and  projects 
designed  to  address  critical  shortages  of 
skilled  manpower  which  the  Nation  re- 
quires; 

(10)  joint  planning  and  coordination  of 
programs  and  activities  supported  luider 
this  Act  (or  other  laws  that  affect  vocation- 
al and  adult  education  and  employment  and 
training  programs  such  as  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act)  with  other  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  as  well  as  representa- 
tives of  business  and  industry,  labor  unions, 
and  education  and  training  organizations: 
and 

(11)  other  programs  or  projects,  including 
technical  assistance  and  training,  that  are 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
and  designed  to  support  the  efforts  of 
States  to  improve  the  overall  quality  of  the 
vocational  and  adult  education  the  States 
provide. 

The  Secretary  may  use  the  assistance  pro- 
vided under  this  subsection  for  one  or  more 
of  the  activities  described  in  clauses  (1) 
through  (11)  of  this  subsection. 

TITLE  IV— MISCELLANEOUS 
PROVISIONS 

CONPORMINO  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  401.  (aXl)  Section  4(14)  of  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  (Public  Law  97- 
300)  (hereafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as 
"the  Act")  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"(14)  The  term  'local  educaUonal  agency' 
means  a  board  of  education  or  other  legally 
constituted  local  school  authority  having 
administrative  control  and  direction  of 
public  elementary  or  secondary  schools  in  a 
city,  county,  township,  school  district,  or  po- 
litical subdivision  in  a  SUte,  or  any  other 
public  educational  institution  having  admin- 
istrative control  and  direction  of  a  vocation- 
al education  program."; 

(2)  Section  4(23)  of  the  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(23)  The  term  'State  educational  agency' 
means  the  SUte  board  of  education  or  other 
agency  or  officer  primarily  responsible  for 
the  SUte  supervision  of  public  elementary 
or  secondary  schools,  or,  if  there  is  no  such 
officer  or  agency,  an  officer  or  agency  desig- 
nated by  the  Governor  or  by  SUte  law.". 

(3)  Section  4(28)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "secUon  195(1)  of  the  Vocation- 
al Education  Act  of  1963."  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "section  3(11)  of  the  Vocational 
and  Adult  Education  Consolidation  Act  of 
1983.". 

(bXl)  Section  122(aX8)  of  the  Act  is  re- 
pealed. 

(2)  Section  122(bX7)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  striking  out  "(A)"  and  the  word 
"and"  at  the  end  of  subclause  (A);  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  subclause  (B). 

(3)  Section  125(bXl)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1963,"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  Vocational  and  Adult  Educa- 
tion Consolidation  Act  of  1983,". 

(c)  Section  427(aKl)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "section  104(aKl)  of  the  Vo- 
cational Education  Act  of  1963"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "section  104(a)  of  the  Vo- 
cational and  Adult  Education  Consolidation 
Act  of  1983". 

(dXl)  Section  461(c)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "the  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1963"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"the  Vocational  and  Adult  Education  Con- 
solidation Act  of  1983". 

(2)  Section  463(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "under  section  161(b)  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "under  section  464  of 
this  Act.". 

(3)  Section  464(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(aXl)  There  is  esUblished  a  National  Oc- 
cupational Information  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee (hereinafter  in  this  section  referred 
to  as  'the  Committee')  which  shaU  serve  as 
the  successor  to  the  entity  previously  esUb- 
lished under  section  161(b)  of  the  Vocation- 
al Education  Act  of  1963.  Membership  of 
the  Committee  shall  include  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Education  for  Vocational  and 
Adult  Education,  the  Administrator  of  the 
National  Center  for  Education  SUtistics. 
the  Commissioner  of  Labor  SUtistics,  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for  Employ- 
ment and  Training,  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Commerce  for  Economic  Development, 
and  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Manpower,  Reserve  Affairs,  and  Logistics. 

"(2)  Of  the  amoimts  available  for  this  part 
for  each  fiscal  year,  not  more  than 
$5,000,000  is  authorized  to  be  reserved  for 
the  Committee.  Not  less  than  75  percent  of 
the  funds  transferred  by  the  Secretary  to 
the  Committee  shall  l>e  used  to  support 
SUte  Occupational  Information  Coordinat- 
ing Committees  and  other  organizational 
units  designated  under  section  125  for  carry- 
ing out  SUte  labor  market  information  pro- 
grams.". ^  ^ 

(4)  Section  464(b)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "In  addition  to  its  responsi- 


bilities imder  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
of  1963.  the  National  Occupational  Informa- 
tion Coordinating  Committee",  and  inaeit- 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  "In  addition  to  any  re- 
sponsibillUes  that  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion may  impose  on  the  Committee  imder 
the  Vocational  and  Adult  Education  Con- 
solidation Act  of  1983,  the  Committee". 

(5)  Section  464(c)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "the  National  Occupational 
Information  Coordinating  Committee  under 
this  Act,  under  section  161  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963,"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  Ck>mmittee  under  this  Act. 
under  section  304  of  the  Vocational  and 
Adult  Education  Ckinsolidation  Act  of 
1983,". 

(eXl)  SecUon  472(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "the  National  Advisory- 
Council  of  Vocational  Education  (estab-' 
lisbed  under  section  162  of  the  Vocatkmal 
Education  Act  of  1063)."  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "the  National  Advisory  CouncO 
on  Vocational  and  Adult  Education  (estab- 
lished under  section  107  of  the  Vocational 
and  Adult  Education  Consolidation  Act  of 
1983).". 

(2)  Section  473(7)  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  the  words  "and  Adult" 
after  the  phrase  "National  Advisory  C^uncO 
on  Vocational"  wherever  it  appears;  and 

(B)  in  subclause  (B)  by  striking  out  "sec- 
tion 162  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1963"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
107  of  the  Vocational  and  Adult  Education 
Consolidation  Act  of  1983". 

REPEALS 

Sec.  402.  (a)  The  Adult  Education  Act 
(except  section  316  thereof)  and  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1963  are  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

(b)  Funds  appropriated  for  use  during 
fiscal  year  1983  or  1984  under  the  Acts  in 
subsection  (a)  that  are  not  obligated  by  July 
1,  1984,  by  a  SUte  or  other  recipient  shall 
remain  available  for  obligation  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  this  Act. 

(c)  In  order  to  effect  a  smooth  transition 
to  the  consolidated  program  authorized  in 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  may,  prior  to  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  Act,  promulgate  regula- 
tions, establish  dates  for  the  receipt  of  Pro- 
posed Use  Reports  under  section  1(K,  and 
take  other  actions  he  deems  necessary. 

EPPECTTVE  DATE 

Sec.  403.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  July  1. 
1984. 

SEcnoN-BT-SEcnoN    Analysis- Vocational 

AND  Adult  Education  Consolidation  Act 

op  1983 

Section  1,  short  title:  "Vocational  and 
Adult  Education  Consolidation  Act  of  1983". 
declaration  op  purpose 

Section  2  esUblishes  the  purpose  of  the 
Act  as  the  authorization  of  sUte  and  nation- 
al programs  which  wUl  promote  economic 
development  by  addressing  the  needs  of 
youth  and  adults  in  all  communities  for  vo- 
cational education,  strengthening  sUte  and 
local  systems  of  vocational  education,  en- 
hancing equal  opportimities  in  vocational 
education  for  all  students,  overcoming  sex 
stereotyping  and  sex  bias  in  vocational  edu- 
cation, addressing  the  national  need  of  em- 
ployers for  a  skilled  and  literate  workforce, 
addressing  the  training  needs  of  displaced 
workers,  assisting  adults  to  acquire  basic 
skills  needed  to  function  in  society,  and  as- 
sisting adults  to  continue  their  education  to 
at  least  the  level  of  completion  of  secondary 
schooL  An  additional  intention  is  that  sUtes 
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paitldpfttinc  in  procrmms  under  the  Act  be 
afforded  broad  discretionary  authority  In 
planning,  developing,  administering,  and  op- 
erating these  programs. 

oiriiiiiioire 
Section    3    proTldes    definitions    for    a 
number  of  terms  used  In  the  Act 

TRU  IV.— CKWBIAl.  PKOVISIOIfS 

Section  101  authorizes  for  this  Act  such 
sums  as  are  necessary  for  fiscal  years  1984 
through  1988.  It  further  provides  for  ex- 
penditure of  funds  appropriated  under  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act. 

Section  103  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
set  aside,  for  national  programs,  up  to  5  per- 
cent of  the  funds  appropriated  under  the 
Act.  Any  funds  set  aside  will  be  available  for 
obligation  and  expenditure  without  regard 
to  the  fiscal  year  for  which  they  are  appro- 
priated. 

Section  103  prescribes  a  method  for  allot- 
ting funds  to  the  states.  Funds  are  to  be  al- 
lotted on  the  basis  of  population  and 
number  of  unemployed  persons  in  three  age 
cohorts  and  Inverse  per  capita  Income.  No 
state  may  receive  less  than  $100,000.  (If 
funds  are  not  available  to  satisfy  this  re- 
quirement, allotments  to  states  shall  be  re- 
duced proportionately.) 

Section  104  describes  the  requirement  of  a 
Proposed  Use  Report  that  a  state  must 
submit  to  the  Secretary  in  order  to  partici- 
pate in  programs  fimded  under  Title  II.  The 
report  must  designate  a  single  state  agency 
that  is  responsible  for  the  administration  or 
supervision  of  the  administration  of  Title  II 
programs.  It  will  describe  the  goals  the  state 
wUl  seek  to  achieve,  the  characteristics  of 
the  persons  to  be  served;  how  the  federal 
funds  will  be  used,  how  the  ftmds  will  be 
distributed  within  the  state,  and  the  antici- 
pated results.  It  wUl  further  describe  how 
the  state  wiU  provide  vocational  education 
students  to  basic  skills  instruction,  how 
equal  opportunity  in  vocational  education 
will  be  enhanced  for  all  students,  how  the 
state  will  address  sex  stereotyping  and  sex 
bias  in  vocational  education,  and  how  the 
State  Job  Training  Coordination  Councils 
and  private  industry  councils  as  well  as  the 
private  sector  will  be  involved  in  planning 
and  carrying  out  vocational  programs.  The 
report  will  include  assurances  regarding 
proper  administration,  fiscal  control,  fund 
accounting,  submission  of  reports,  participa- 
tion of  private  school  students,  and  meeting 
the  basic  education  needs  of  adults.  Finally, 
the  report  will  contain  an  assessment  of  pro- 
grams and  projects  supported  during  the 
most  recently  completed  program  year. 
Prior  to  submission,  the  report  will  be  made 
public  in  the  state. 

Section  105  provides  for  state  audit  of  ac- 
tivities funded  under  Title  11. 

Section  106  requires  that  the  Secretary 
submit  an  annual  report  to  Congress  on  the 
status  of  vocational  and  adult  education  in 
the  nation. 

Section  107  establishes  a  National  Adviso- 
ry Council  on  Vocational  and  Adult  Educa- 
tion, with  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Section  108  makes  certain  sections  of  the 
General  Education  Provisions  Act  applica- 
ble to  programs  conducted  under  this  Act. 

TITU  U.— STATK  PHOGKAlfS 

Section  201  states  that  the  Secretary  shall 
make  grants  to  the  states  (in  accordance 
with  Section  103)  for  establishing,  expand- 
ing, and  improving  vocational  education 
programs  and  for  supporting  adult  educa- 
tion programs.  A  state  may  set  aside  that 
portion  of  the  grant  required  for  state  ad- 


ministration. Of  the  remainder,  at  least  30 
percent  must  be  used  for  programs  and 
projects  under  Part  A  (Economic  Develop- 
ment and  Skilled  Workforce  Training),  at 
least  30  percent  for  programs  and  projects 
under  Part  B  (Strengthening  State  and 
Local  Systems  of  Vocational  Education), 
and  at  least  13  percent  for  programs  and 
projects  under  Part  C  (Adult  Basic  Educa- 
tion). Funds  under  this  Title  may  be  used  to 
pay  for  up  to  half  of  the  administrative  ex- 
penses at  the  local  level.  Funds  may  be  used 
to  pay  for  state  or  local  advisory  councils, 
but  not  for  stipends  or  construction. 

Section  202  provides  that  states  may  use 
funds  under  this  part  directly  or  to  make 
grants  or  enter  into  contracts  with  other  eli- 
gible recipients  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  programs  and  projects  under  Title  II. 

PABT  A.— SCOROMIC  DKVKLOPMXHT  AND  SKILLED 
WORKPORCX  TRAimRG 

Section  211  states  the  purtx>se  of  Part  A 
as  supporting  Economic  Development  and 
Skilled  Workforce  Training  programs  and 
projects.  Training  conducted  under  this 
Part  must  correspond  to  specific  state  or 
local  economic  needs  or  plans. 

Section  212  describes  the  types  of  activi- 
ties that  may  be  funded  under  Part  A,  in- 
cluding retraining  persons  whose  Jobs  have 
been  lost  or  threatened  by  technological  or 
economic  change;  training  for  skilled  occu- 
pations needed  to  revitalize  business  and  in- 
dustries that  are  essential  to  state  or  local 
economic  well-being;  training  for  skilled  oc- 
cupations which  are  needed  to  attract  the 
entry  of  new  businesses  into  a  state  or  com- 
munity; related  research,  curriculum  devel- 
opment, and  instructor  training;  and  train- 
ing in  entrepreneurship.  In  conducting 
these  activities,  recipients  shall  give  priority 
consideration  to  the  needs  of  persons  who 
have  lost  their  Jobs  or  whose  Jobs  are 
threatened  by  technological  or  economic 
change. 

PART  B.— STRKlfGTHKIfUIG  STATK  AlfD  LOCAL 
SYSTEMS  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Section  221  states  the  purpose  of  Part  B 
as  supporting  programs,  projects,  services, 
and  activities  for  Strengthening  State  and 
Local  Systems  of  Vocational  Education. 

Section  222  requires  each  state,  in  using 
its  Part  B  funds,  to  set  aside  at  least  15  per- 
cent for  the  special  needs  of  the  handi- 
capped and  to  give  careful  consideration  to 
the  needs  of  the  disadvantaged  and  the  lim- 
ited-English-proficient. Allowable  expendi- 
tures under  this  Part  include  Joint  programs 
with  business,  industry,  and  labor;  support 
services  (except  for  stipends)  for  homemak- 
ers  and  single  heads  of  households;  pro- 
grams designed  to  reduce  sex  stereotyping 
and  sex  bias  in  vocational  education;  cooper- 
ative and  work-study  programs;  remedial  in- 
struction in  basic  skills;  acquisition  or  re- 
placement of  equipment;  consumer  and 
homemaklng  education;  and  student  organi- 
zations. 

PART  C— ADULT  BASIC  EDUCATION 

Section  231  states  the  purpose  of  Part  C 
as  supporting  programs,  projects,  services, 
and  activities  in  Adult  Basic  Education. 

Section  232  describes  the  types  of  activi- 
ties that  may  be  supported  under  Parfr-C^ 
These  include  programs  for  the  institution- 
alized such  as  persons  who  are  incarcerated 
or  confined  to  treatment  facilities,  programs 
for  adults  in  rural  or  urban  areas  with  high 
rates  of  unemployment,  and  high  school 
equivalency  programs.  States  are  to  give 
particular  consideration  to  the  special  needs 
of  immigrants  and  other  limited-English- 
proficient  adults. 


TITLE  m.— NATIONAL  PaOOSAlfS 


Section  301  authorizes  and  requires  the 
Secretary  to  use  funds  reserved  under  Sec- 
tion 102  to  support  any  or  all  activities  au- 
thorized by  sections  302.  303,  304,  and  305. 

Section  302  authorises  the  Secretary  to 
conduct  research,  develop  programs,  collect 
and  disseminate  information,  and  develop 
state  and  local  leadership  in  vocational  and 
adult  education.  The  Secretary  is  also  au- 
thorized to  support  a  National  Center  for 
Research  in  Vocational  and  Adult  Educa- 
tion. 

Section  303  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
make  contracts,  grants  and  cooperative 
agreements  with  Indian  tribes  and  organiza- 
tions for  vocational  and  adult  education  pro- 
grams and  projects  consistent  with  tribal 
economic  development  plans. 

Section  304  authorizes  support  of  the  Na- 
tional Occupational  Information  Coordinat- 
ing Conunittee  established  under  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act. 

Section  305  authorizes  activities  of  Pro- 
gram Improvement  for  Meeting  National 
Skilled  Workforce  Needs.  These  may  in- 
clude exemplary  Job-training  programs  for 
persons  who  have  lost  their  Jobs  or  whose 
Jobs  are  threatened;  demonstration  pro- 
grams designed  to  reduce  sex  stereotyping 
and  sex  bias  in  vocational  education;  model 
or  demonstration  training  programs;  col- 
laborative programs.  Including  employment 
and  training  programs,  with  business,  indus- 
try, and  labor  and  with  other  agencies  of 
the  federal  government;  programs  designed 
to  expand  the  use  of  volunteers  in  providing 
vocational  and  adult  education;  activities  in 
the  areas  of  rural  vocational  and  adult  edu- 
cation and  rural  family  education;  and  spe- 
cial training  programs  and  projects  designed 
to  address  critical  shortages  of  skilled  work- 
ers which  the  nation  requires. 

TITLE  rv.— mSCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS  AND 
CONPORMING  AMENDMENTS 

Section  401  would  make  a  number  of  con- 
forming amendments  to  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act. 

Section  402  repeals  the  Adult  Education 
Act  (except  Section  316)  and  the  Vocational 
Education  Act. 

Section  403  establishes  the  effective  day 
of  the  Act  to  be  July  1. 1984. 


By  Mr.  QUAYLE: 

S.  1040.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  simplify  the 
tax  system  by  providing  a  low-rate 
progressive  schedule  for  individuals 
and  a  flat-rate  schedule  for  corpora- 
tions, and  for  other  piu-poses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance, 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Quatle  on  this 
legislation  appear  earlier  in  today's 
Record.) 


By  Mr.  HATCH: 
S.  1041.  A  bill  to  improve  the  oper- 
ations of  the  bilingual  education  pro- 
gram by  focusing  the  program  on 
building  the  capacity  of  local  educa- 
tional agencies  to  carry  out  programs 
of  bilingual  education,  by  broadening 
the  range  of  instructionsd  approaches 
eligible  for  assistance,  by  targeting  as- 
sistance on  the  children  of  limited 
English  proficiency  most  in  need  of 
such  programs,  and  by  providing  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  State  educational 
agencies  for  reviewing,  evaluating,  and 
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monitoring  programs  of  bilingual  edu- 
cation, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

BILINOTTAL  IDDCATION  niPROVBMBHTS  ACT  OP 

lats 
Mr.  HATCH.  ISi.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the  Bi- 
lingual Education  Act— contained  in 
title  Vn  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965.  I  share 
the  administration's  belief  that  these 
amendments,  as  far  as  they  go,  will 
greatly  improve  the  bilingual  educa- 
tion programs  in  State  and  local 
school  systems. 

The  major  thrust  of  this  bill  is  to 
assist  school  districts  in  building  the 
capacity  to  carry  out  programs  for 
children  with  limited  English  profi- 
ciency, to  strengthen  the  role  of  State 
educational  agencies  in  improving  bi- 
lingual education  programs,  to  author- 
ize support  for  a  broadened  range  on 
Instructional  approaches  for  serving 
children  of  limited  English  proficien- 
cy, to  target  funding  on  projects  which 
will  serve  children  whose  usual  lan- 
guage is  not  E^lish,  and  to  authorize 
v(x»tional  education  activities  under 
the  act  for  out  of  school  youths  and 
adults  with  limited  English  proficien- 
cy. 

One  of  my  major  concerns  is  finding 
means  for  strengthening  the  ability  of 
State  and  local  school  systems  to  pro- 
vide a  wide  range  of  options  in  the 
programing  of  language  programs  for 
those  whose  usual  language  is  not 
English.  This  biU  addresses  that  prob- 
lem and  allows  maximum  flexibility 
for  local  school  districts  to  accommo- 
date needs  peculiar  to  their  areas  and 
the  population  they  serve.  Changes  in 
the  provisions  related  to  project  appli- 
cations and  grant  periods  and  the  re- 
quirement that  all  bilingual  education 
basic  grants  be  used  for  building  ca- 
pacity of  school  districts  to  carry  out 
programs  for  children  of  limited  Eng- 
lish proficiency  should  give  more  vital- 
ity to  programs.  While  the  3-year  limi- 
tation on  the  length  of  a  grant  would 
be  retained,  districts  would  not  be  per- 
mitted to  participate  in  the  program 
for  more  than  5  years.  In  addition,  the 
bill  would  eliminate  administratively 
cumbersome  language  that  provides 
for  a  5-year  phaseout  of  assistance  for 
local  school  districts  which  have  no 
further  need  for  assistance  under  the 
act. 

The  proposed  amendments  would 
also  authorize  assistance  to  State  edu- 
cation agencies  in  providing  a  much 
broader  range  of  services  and  activities 
than  they  can  imder  existing  legisla- 
tion. This  change  is  intended  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  the  program  by 
involving  State  education  agencies  in 
the  review  and  implementation  of 
local  programs  and  in  efforts  to  build 
statewide  capacity  to  operate  bilingual 
education  programs. 


An  additional  provision  would  give 
highest  priority  for  funding  to 
projects  which  serve  children  who  are 
limited  iHngHah  proficient  and  whose 
usual  language  is  not  English.  While 
such  children  are  served  under  current 
legislation,  this  new  provision  would 
establish  a  highest  priority  for  them 
within  the  limited  English  proficient 
population.  I  share  the  view  of  the  De- 
partment of  Education  that  in  a 
period  of  limited  Federal  resources, 
the  new  language  authority  should 
focus  on  the  program  more  specifically 
geared  to  children  of  limited  English 
proficiency  who  have  the  greatest 
need  for  immediate  services. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  shortfalls 
in  this  bill  is  that  it  does  not  establish 
a  ssrstem  for  mainstreaming  young- 
sters after  they  have  acquired  suffi- 
cient proficiency  with  the  English  lan- 
guage to  work  successfully  with  the 
majority  of  their  classmates  whose 
language  is  English.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  amendments  which  would  re- 
quire an  orderly  transfer  of  the  stu- 
dent out  of  a  special  language  program 
into  the  mainstream  of  the  education- 
al program.  While,  for  the  most  part,  I 
am  fully  supportive  of  capacity  build- 
ing legislation  imder  this  proposed  leg- 
islation, local  school  officials  could 
keep  youngsters  in  programs  much 
longer  than  necessary  just  to  maintain 
capacity.  I  hope  we  can  eventually 
report  out  a  bill  which  will  address  the 
deficiency. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  vocation- 
al training  activities  for  out  of  school 
youth  and  adults  with  limited  English 
proficiency  which  are  now  authorized 
under  other  legislation  would  be  au- 
thorized and  funded  under  this  act. 
Currently,  vocational  training  activi- 
ties authorized  imder  the  Bilingual 
Education  Act  are  restricted  to  stu- 
dents in  elementary  and  secondary 
school,  and  funding  is  available  only  to 
school  districts.  This  is  primarily  a 
technical  modification,  designed  to 
consolidate  all  program  authorities 
now  administered  by  the  Department 
of  Education's  Office  of  BUingual  Edu- 
cation and  Minority  Languages  Affairs 
within  the  same  act  and  to  broaden 
the  range  of  instructional  approaches 
eligible  for  Federal  support. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill,  along  with  a  section- 
by-section  analysis  of  it,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1041 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Bilingual  Educa- 
tional Improvements  Act  of  1983". 

purpose;  DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  2.  The  Bilingual  Education  Act  (here- 
inafter referred  to  in  this  Act  as  "the  Act") 
is  amended— 


<a)  In  section  702(a>  by  striking  everything 
that  follows  paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  that  limited  English  proficiency  has 
precluded  many  of  these  children  from  pro- 
gressing in  school  and  competing  economi- 
cally and  otherwise  in  an  English-speaking 
society; 

"(3)  that,  therefore,  these  children  of  lim- 
ited English  proflcency  have  educational 
needs  that  can  be  met  through  programs  of 
bilingual  education; 

"(4)  that  no  one  educational  technique  or 
method  for  educating  children  of  limited 
iR?igH«h  proficlncy  through  programs  of  M- 
Hng"f'  education  has  been  proven  uniform- 
ly effective; 

"(5)  that  local  educational  agencies  are. 
best  prepared  to  evaluate  the  needs  of  such ' 
children  and  develop  programs  of  bilingual 
education; 

"(6)  that  research  and  evaluation  capabili- 
ties in  the  field  of  bilingual  education  need 
to  be  strengthened; 

"(7)  that  limited  English  proficiency  has 
also  precluded  out-of-school  youths  and 
adults  from  participating  in  vocational  pro- 
grams that  would  provide  them  with  work- 
related  skills, 

the  Congress  declares  it  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  United  States,  in  order  to  establish 
equal  educational  opportimity  for  all  per- 
sons (A)  to  encourage  the  establishment  and 
operation,  where  appropriate,  of  education- 
al programs  using  a  variety  of  billngiial  edu- 
cation practices,  techniques,  and  methods 
which  meet  the  needs  of  limited  English 
proficient  students,  and  (B)  for  that  pur- 
pose— 

"(1)  to  provide  financial  assistance  to  local 
educational  agencies  to  develop  and  institu- 
tionalize their  capacity  for  carrying  out  pro- 
grams of  bilingual  education,  in  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  and  at  the  preschool 
level,  designed  to  enable  children  of  limited 
English  proficlncy  to  achieve  competency  in 
the  English  language  thereby  providing 
such  children  an  opportunity  to  progress  ef- 
fectively through  the  educational  system; 

"(11)  to  provide  financial  assistance  to  eli- 
gible applicants  to  demonstrate  effective 
and  exemplary  approaches  or  methods  of 
providing  children  of  limited  English  profi- 
ciency with  such  programs  of  bilingual  edu- 
cation; 

"(ill)  to  provide  financial  assistance  to 
State  educational  agencies  to  strengthen 
their  role  in  carrying  out  activities  for  the 
improvement  of  programs  of  bilingual  edu- 
cation in  their  State;  and 

"(iv)  to  provide  fUiancial  assistance  to  eli- 
gible applicants  to  carry  out  vocational  pro- 
grams for  out-of-school  youths  and  adults  of 
limited  English  proficiency.". 

(b)  in  section  703(a)  by  amending  para- 
gn^h  (4KA)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4XA)  The  term  bilingual  education' 
means  a  program  of  instruction,  designed 
for  chUdren  of  limited  English  proficiency 
in  elementary  or  secondary  schools,  in 
which— 

"(1)  there  is  instruction  for  the  acquisition 
of  English  language  skills  and  such  instruc- 
tion- 

"(I)  is  designed  to  provide  such  children 
an  opportunity  to  progress  effectively 
through  the  educational  system;  and 

"(11)  is  given  with  appreciation  for  the 
cultural  heritage  of  such  children. 

"(11)  for  programs  of  bilingual  education 
assisted  under  this  title,  the  requirements  in 
subparagraphs  (B)  through  (P)  of  this  para- 
graph and  those  established  pursuant  to 
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subsection  (b>  of  this  section  are  met  Noth- 
ing in  this  definition  or  in  any  other  provi- 
si<m  of  this  title  shall  be  construed  to  re- 
quire a  recipient  of  funds  luider  this  title  to 
use  any  particular  method  or  approach  for 
providins  education  to  children  of  limited 
Rngllah  proficiency.". 

CAPACTTT  BUILDIHG;  PKRSOIfHKL;  TAROETIHG 

Sac.  3.  Section  721  of  the  Act  is  amended— 
(a)  in  subsection  (a)  by  striking  out  in  the 
first  SNitence  "Funds  available  for  grants 
under  this  part  shall  be  used  for—"  and  in- 
sertbig  in  lieu  thereof  "The  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  award  grants  under  this  section 
to  local  educational  agencies  that  demon- 
strate a  need  to  build  their  capacity  for 
serving  children  of  limited  English  profi- 
ciency in  one  or  more  of  the  following 


UMI 


(b)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(1)  by  striking  out  in  paragraph  (aXA), 
after  the  semicolon,  the  word  "and": 

(2)  by  amending  paragraph  (IXB)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(B)  include  a  description  (i)  of  the  lin- 
guistic and  educational  needs  of  all  children 
of  limited  English  proficiency  who  are  eligi- 
ble for  services  under  this  title  and  who  are 
enrolled  in  public  and  private  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion served  by  the  applicant,  and  (ii)  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  proposed  project  will 
meet  the  needs  of  such  children;"; 

(3)  by  adding  immediately  after  paragraph 
(IXB)  (as  amended  In  paragraph  (2»  the 
following  new  subparagraphs: 

"(C)  be  accompanied  by  evidence  that  the 
applicant  has  selected  methods  of  instruc- 
tirai  designed  to  meet  the  special  needs  of 
the  children  of  limited  English  proficiency 
to  be  served  by  the  project; 

"(D)  provide  an  assessment  of  the  appli- 
cant's ability  to  serve  children  of  limited 
English  proficiency,  including  an  assess- 
ment of  the  qualifications  of  personnel  who 
will  participate  in  the  proposed  project  and 
of  the  need  for  further  training  of  such  per- 
sonnel; 

"(E)  describe  the  manner  in  which  the 
proposed  project  will  develop  the  appli- 
cant's capacity  to  meet  the  special  needs  of 
children  of  limited  English  proficiency 
when  Federal  assistance  under  this  section 
is  no  longer  available,  and  will  provide  such 
children  an  opportunity  to  progress  effec- 
tively through  the  educational  system;  and 

"(F)  describe  the  progress  achieved  in 
such  capacity  building  by  the  applicant 
under  previous  assistance  awarded  under 
this  UUe.": 

(4)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2); 

(5)  in  paragraph  (3)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  in  the  first  sentence 
the  word  "part"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  word  "section"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (A); 

(C)  by  strllUng  out  in  subparagraph  (CXi) 
"including  only  those  personnel  who  are 
proficient  in  the  language  of  instruction  and 
in  English,  to  the  extent  possible,"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "including  only  those 
teachers  who  are  proficient  (I)  in  English, 
and  (II)  to  the  extent  tliat  a  program  in- 
cludes the  use  of  a  language  other  than 
English  as  a  medium  of  instruction,  in  such 
other  langiuige,"; 

(D)  by  striking  out  in  subparagraph  (E) 
"proficiency,  and  that  the  applicant  wiU 
have  the  resources  and  commitment  to  con- 
tinue the  program  when  assistance  under 
this  title  is  reduced  or  no  longer  available;" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "proficiency  so 
that  such  children  are  provided  an  opportu- 
nity to  progress  effectively  through  the  edu- 


cational system,  and  that  the  applicant  will 
have  the  resources  and  commitment  to  con- 
tinue the  program  when  assistance  under 
this  section  is  no  longer  available;"; 

(E)  by  striking  out  in  subparagrm>h  (F) 
"except  that  if  any  child  Is  enrolled  in  a  bi- 
lingual program  assisted  under  this  title  for 
two  years"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"except  that  if  any  child  is  enrolled  for  two 
years  in  a  program  of  billngtial  education  as- 
sisted under  this  title"; 

(F)  by  amending  subparagraph  (H)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(H)  the  applicant  demonstrates  that  per- 
sons other  than  teachers  involved  in  in- 
struction in  projects  and  activities  under 
this  section  are,  to  the  extent  possible,  pro- 
ficient in  English  and  any  other  language 
used  to  provide  instruction."; 

(0)  by  striking  out  in  subparagraphs  (C) 
through  (F),  inclusive,  the  words  "under 
this  title"  wherever  they  e.ppear  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "under  this  section"; 

(H)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (E), 
(F),  (O).  and  <H)  as  subparagraphs  (A),  (E), 
(F),  and  (Q)  respectively:  and 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (3)  as  para- 
graph (2); 

(6)  in  paragraph  (4)— 

(A)  by  striking  the  word  "initial"  in  the 
first  clause  of  the  first  sentence: 

(B)  by  inserting  a  comma  after  the  word 
"give"  and  inserting  immediately  thereafter 
the  following  language:  "from  among  the 
priorities  listed  in  this  paragraph,  the  high- 
est"; 

(C)  by  inserting  after  "local  educational 
agencies  which",  the  following  language: 
"propose  to  assist  children  of  limited  Eng- 
lish proficiency  whose  usual  language  is  not 
English.  In  addition,  the  Secretary  shall 
give  priority  to  applications  from  local  edu- 
cational agencies  which": 

(D)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (4)  as 
paragraph  (3);  and 

(7)  by  strilcing  out  paragraph  (5). 

(c)  by  striliing  out  subsection  (c). 

(d)  in  subsection  (d)  by  striking  out  "im- 
prove the  English  proficiency  of  children, 
and  may  also  make  provision  for  serving  the 
needs  of  students  of  limited  proficiency  in 
Spanish."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"buUd  the  capacity  of  the  Commonwealth 
to  meet  the  special  needs  of  ciiildren  of  lim- 
ited E^lish  proficiency,  and  may  also  devel- 
op its  capacity  to  serve  the  needs  of  children 
of  limited  Spanish  proficiency.". 

(e)  in  subsection  (e)— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  in  the  first  sentence 
the  word  "title"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  word  "section"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence: 

(C)  by  striking  out  in  subparagraph  (C). 
after  the  semicolon,  the  word  "and"; 

(D)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (D)  as 
subparagraph  (E); 

(E)  by  adding  immediately  after  subpara- 
graph (C)  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(D)  the  progress  the  local  educational 
agency  has  made,  with  previous  awards  of 
financial  assistance  under  this  title,  toward 
building  its  capacity  for  carrying  out  pro- 
grams of  bilingual  education;  and"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  in  paragraph  (2)  the 
words  "under  this  title"  wherever  they 
appear  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "imder 
this  section";  and 

(3)  by  adding  immediately  after  paragraph 
(2)  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(3)  Beginning  (October  1,  1983,  no  local 
educational  agency  shall  receive  financial 
assistance  under  this  section  for  more  than 
five  fiscal  years.  However,  financial  assist- 


ance to  continue  grants  awarded  to  local 
educational  agencies  under  this  title  on  or 
l>efore  September  30,  1983  shall  not  be 
counted  in  applying  this  five-year  limita- 
tion. 

"(4)  Subject  to  the  five-year  limitation  in 
paragraph  (3),  a  local  educational  agency 
may  receive  more  than  one  grant  under  this 
section  on  or  after  October  1,  1983  only  if  it 
has— 

"(A)  submitted  a  new  application  for  each 
grant;  and 

"(B)  for  each  grant  after  the  first  grant 
awarded  on  or  after  such  date— 

"(1)  demonstrated  success  in  building  its 
capacity  to  serve  children  of  limited  English 
proficiency  under  the  prior  granUs)  it  re- 
ceived under  this  section  on  or  after  such 
date: 

"(ii)  taken  measures  to  institutionalize 
such  capacity;  and 

"(ill)  demonstrated  a  need  for  further  de- 
velopment of  such  capacity.". 

(f )  in  subsection  (f  )— 

(1)  by  striking  out  in  the  first  sentence 
"under  this  title"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "under  this  section";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  in  paragraph  (2)  "pro- 
gram of  bilingual  instruction"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "program  of  bilingual  educa- 
tion". 

(g)  by  redesignating  subsections  (d),  (e), 
and  (f )  as  subsections  (c),  (d),  and  (e). 

TKAnrHfG  PROORAMS 

Sk.  4.  Section  723(a)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(a)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  striking  out  "In 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  clauses  (1) 
and  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  721,  with 
respect  to  training,  the  Commissioner  shall, 
through  grants  to.  and  contracts  with,  eligi- 
ble applicants,  as  defined  in  sul>section  (b), 
provide  for—"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  award 
grants  to,  and  enter  into  contracts  with,  eli- 
gible applicants  (as  defined  in  subsection 
(b))  to  provide  for—". 

(b)  in  paragraph  (4)— 

(1)  by  striking  out  in  the  first  sentence  ev- 
erything after  "shall  give  priority  to"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "ap- 
plications that  propose  to  carry  out  training 
activities  in  areas  with  the  greatest  need  for 
such  activities.":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence. 

DDf  ORSTRATIOIf  PROJXCTS;  STATE  PROGRAMS 
VOCATIOHAL  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  5.  Part  A  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  immediately  after  section  723  the 
following  new  headings  and  sections: 

"DEMONSTRATION  PROJECTS 

Sec.  724.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  award  grants  to,  or  enter  into  contracts 
or  cooperative  agreements  with,  eligible  ap- 
plicants (as  defined  In  section  723(b))  for— 

"(1)  activities  designed  to  develop  or  dem- 
onstrate effective  and  exemplary  approach- 
es or  methods  of  providing  children  of  limit- 
ed English  proficiency  with  the  instruction 
and  services  necessary  for  them  to  achieve 
competence  in  the  English  language  and  to 
progress  effectively  through  the  educational 
system: 

"(2)  activities  designed  to  evaluate  and 
validate  effective  and  exemplary  approaches 
or  methods  of  providing  such  instruction 
and  services  to  children  of  limited  English 
proficiency; 

"(3)  activities  designed  to  disseminate  in- 
formation on  (A)  effective  and  exemplary 
approaches  or  methods  of  providing  chil- 
dren of  limited  English   proficiency   with 


such  instruction  and  services  and  (B)  the 
evaluation  and  validation  of  such  approach- 
es or  methods;  and 

"(4)  such  other  activities  designed  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  title  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  prescribe  by  regulation. 

"(b)  A  grant  may  be  made,  or  a  contract  or 
cooperative  agreement  entered  into,  under 
this  section  only  upon  application  therefor 
to  the  Secretary  by  an  eligible  applicant  (as 
defined  by  section  723(b))  at  such  time,  in 
such  manner,  and  containing  such  informa- 
tion as  the  Secretary  deems  necessary. 

"(c)  Orants.  contracts,  or  cooperative 
agreements  awarded  tmder  this  section  for 
demonstration  projects  shall  not  exceed  a 
period  of  three  years.". 

"STATE  PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  725.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  enter  into  agreements  with  State  educa- 
tional agencies  to  carry  out  (1)  activities  for 
reviewing  and  evaluating  programs  of  bilin- 
gual education  assisted  under  this  title  in 
such  State,  and  (2)  other  activities  designed 
to  support  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

"(b)  Each  State  that  enters  into  such  an 
agreement  shall  review  and  evaluate  pro- 
grams of  bilingual  education  assisted  or  pro- 
posed for  assistance  under  this  title  in  such 
State,  in  accordance  with  any  standards 
that  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  by  regula- 
tions. 

"(cXl)  The  Secretary  shall  pay  from  the 
amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  section 
702(bXl)  of  this  title  such  amounts  as  may 
be  determined  necessary  by  the  Secretary  in 
each  fiscal  year  to  each  State  educational 
agency  for  activities  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

"(2)  The  amount  of  financial  assistance 
that  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pay  in 
any  fiscal  year  to  a  State  educational 
agency  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sulwec- 
tion  shall  be  based  on  the  relative  need  of 
the  State  for  such  assistance,  but  in  no 
event  shall  such  amount  be  less  than 
$25,000  or  more  than  ten  percent  of  the  ag- 
gregate of  the  amounts  paid  under  sections 
721(a)  and  724  of  this  title  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  in  the  State  of  such  State 
educational  agency  in  the  fiscal  year  preced- 
ing the  fiscal  year  in  which  payment  under 
this  section  is  made. 

"(3)  State  educational  agencies  shall  use 
financial  assistance  provided  under  this  sec- 
tion to  carry  out  activities  in  one  or  more  of 
the  followiiig  areas— 

"(A)  the  review  and  evaluation  of  pro- 
grams of  bilingual  education,  including  such 
programs  that  are  not  funded  under  this 
tiUe; 

"(B)  the  provision,  coordination,  or  super- 
vision of  technical  and  other  forms  of  non- 
financial  assistance  to  local  educational 
agencies  and  private  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  that  have  such  programs; 

"(C)  the  development  and  administration 
of  instruments  and  prtx^edures  for  the  as- 
sessment of  the  bilingual  education  needs  of 
children  of  limited  English  proficiency; 

"(D)  the  training  of  State  and  local  educa- 
tional agency  staff  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  title;  and 

"(E)  other  activities  and  services  designed 
to  build  the  capacity  of  State  and  local  edu- 
cational agencies  to  serve  the  educational 
needs  of  children  of  limited  English  profi- 
ciency. 

"(d)  Funds  made  available  under  this  sec- 
tion for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  used  by  the 
State  educational  agency  to  supplement 
and.  to  the  extent  practical,  to  increase  the 
level  of  funds  that  would,  in  the  absence  of 
such  Federal  funds.  l>e  made  available  by 


the  State  for  the  purposes  described  in  this 
section,  and  in  no  case  to  supplant  such 
State  funds.". 

"VOCATIONAL  PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  726.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  award  grants  to.  and  enter  into  contracts 
with,  eligible  applicants  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 723(b))  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment, operation,  or  improvement  of  voca- 
tional programs  that  use  bilingual  education 
methcxls  or  approaches  and  that  are  de- 
signed: (1)  to  enable  out-of -school  youths 
and  adults  of  limited  English  proficiency  to 
participate  in  Job  training  programs  which 
assist  such  persons  in  acquiring  work-relat- 
ed skills;  (2)  to  train  instructors  and  coun- 
selors for  Job  training  programs  that  serve 
out-of-sch(x>l  youths  and  adults  of  limited 
English  proficiency;  or  (3)  to  assist  eligible 
applicants  to  develop  and  disseminate  in- 
structional materials  and  methods  that 
meet  the  Job  training  needs  of  out-of -school 
youths  and  adults  of  limited  English  profi- 
ciency. 

"(b)  In  making  grants  or  contracts  under 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  give  priori- 
ty to  applications  that  propose  to  carry  out 
training  activities  in  areas  with  the  greatest 
need  for  such  activities. 

"(c)  Orants  may  be  made,  and  contracts 
entered  into,  tmder  this  section  only  upon 
application  therefor  to  the  Secretary  by  eli- 
gible applicants  at  such  time,  in  such 
manner,  and  containing  such  information  as 
the  Se<n*tary  deems  necessary.". 

RESEARCH 

Sec.  6.  Part  C  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(a)  by  repealing  section  741. 

(b)  in  section  742— 

(1)  by  redesignating  section  742  as  section 
741; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  word  "Assistant" 
wherever  it  appears; 

(3)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(B)  by  striking  out  in  paragraph  (8)  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  word 
"and";  and 

(C)  by  adding  immediately  after  para- 
graph (8)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(9)  studies  to  determine  alternative 
methods  of  approaches  of  providing  educa- 
tional services  to  children  of  limited  English 
proficiency.";  and 

(4)  in  subsection  (f)  by  striking  out  "Octo- 
ber 1,  1983"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"October  1, 1985". 

ADTHORIZATIOR  OP  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  7.  Section  702(b)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(a)  by  amending  paragraph  (1)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(bXl)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title,  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  $9S,0(X),000  for  fiscal 
year  1984,  and  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  fiscal  year  1985.". 

(b)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3). 

(c)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (4)  as  para- 
graph 3. 

(d)  by  amending  paragraph  (3)  (as  redesig- 
nated in  subsection  (c))  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  reserve  an 
amount  not  in  excess  of  1  per  centum  of  the 
sums  appropriated  under  paragraph  (1)  to 
carry  out  section  732.". 

TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS;  EFTECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Bilingual  Education  Act  is 
Further  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  words  "Commis- 
sioner" and  "Commissioners"  wherever  they 
appear  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Secre- 
tary"; 


(2)  by  adding  immediately  after  section 
703(aX8)  the  following  new  paragraph:  "(9) 
The  term  'Secretary'  means  the  Secretary 
of  Elducation."; 

(3)  by  strUdng  out  the  phrase  "Office  of 
Education"  wherever  It  appears  and  insert' 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  "Department  of  Eduea-- 
tlon": 

(4)  by  strildng  out  the  phrase  "Office  of 
Bilingual  Education"  wherever  it  appears 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Office  of  Bi- 
lingual Education  and  Minority  Languages 
Affairs"; 

(5)  in  secUon  731— 

(A)  by  striking  out  subsections  (a).  (bXl). 
and  (cX5): 

(B)  by  striking  out  in  subsection  (cXl)  "bi- 
lingual v(x»tional  and  adult  education  pro- 
grams" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "pro- 
grams of  vocational  and  adult  education 
using  bilingual  education  methods  and  tech- 
niques"; and 

(C)  by  redesignating  sulisections  (bX2), 
(c),  (cX6).  (d).  (e),  (f),  (g),  and  (h)  as  subsec- 
tions (a),  (b),  (bX5),  (c),  (d).  (e).  (f),  and  (g). 
respectively:  and 

(6)  in  section  732(a)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  in  the  fifth  sentence 
"bilingual  methods  and  techniques"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "bilingual  education 
methods  and  techniques":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  in  the  last  sentence 
thereof  "October  1.  1983"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "October  1, 1985". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shaU  take  effect  on  October  1, 1983. 

BiLiNGnAL  Education  Improvements  Act  op 
1983 

SBCnON-BT-SECTION  ANALYSIS 

Section  2.— Section  2(a)  of  the  bill  would 
amend  section  702  of  the  Bilingual  Educa- 
tion Act  ("the  Act")  to  emphasize  that  the 
purposes  of  Federal  financial  assistance  to 
local  educational  agencies  under  the  Act 
would  be:  (1)  to  buUd  the  capacity  of  such 
agencies  to  provide  programs  of  bilingual 
education  for  children  of  limited  English 
proficiency;  (2)  to  demonstrate  effective  and 
exemplary  approaches  or  methods  of  pro- 
viding such  programs;  (3)  to  strengthen  the 
role  of  State  educational  agencies  In  carry- 
ing out  activities  for  the  improvement  of 
such  programs:  and  (4)  to  carry  out  pro- 
grams of  vocational  education  for  out-of- 
school  youths  and  adults  of  limited  English 
proficiency. 

Section  2(a)  of  the  bill  also  would  empha- 
size that,  because  no  one  educational  tech- 
nique or  method  for  educating  ctiildren  of 
limited  English  proficiency  has  been  proven 
uniformly  effective,  local  educational  agen- 
cies are  in  the  best  position  to  determine 
which  educational  technique  or  method  best 
meets  the  needs  of  such  children. 

Section  2(b)  of  the  bill  would  repeal  the 
present  definition  of  "program  of  bilingual 
education"  and  would  substitute,  instead,  a 
definition  for  "bilingual  education."  The 
definition  of  "bilingual  education."  unlike 
the  present  definition  of  a  "program  of  bi- 
lingual education,"  would  include  methods 
of  instruction  that  do  not  use  a  student's 
native  language.  The  bill  would  permit  the 
funding  of  any  program  of  instruction  de- 
signed to  provide  children  of  limited  English 
proficiency  an  opportunity  to  progress  ef-' 
fectively  through  the  educational  system. 

Section  3.— Section  3(a)  of  the  bill  would 
authorize  the  Secretary  to  award  basic 
grants  for  the  purpose  of  building  the  ca- 
pacity of  \ocai  educational  agencies  to  serve 
children  of  limited  English  proficiency  by 
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establishing,  operating,  or  improving  pro- 
grams of  bilingual  education. 

Section  3(b)  of  the  bill  would  require  local 
educational  agencies  that  apply  for  basic 
grants  for  capacity  building  activities  to 
make  assessments  in  the  following  areas:  (1) 
the  needs  of  limited  English  proficient  chil- 
dren: (2)  the  method<s)  of  Instruction  select- 
ed for  serving  such  children;  (3)  how  Feder- 
al funds  would  be  used  to  build  their  capac- 
ity to  serve  such  children;  (4)  their  ability  to 
serve  such  children,  including  the  qualifica- 
tions, and  need  for  further  training,  of  per- 
sonnel who  would  participate  in  the 
program(s)  of  bilingual  education;  (5)  their 
capacity  to  serve  such  children  when  Feder- 
al assistance  for  basic  grants  is  no  longer 
available:  and  (6)  the  success  of  their  past 
efforts  to  build  their  capacity  to  serve  such 
children  with  previous  assistance  under  the 
Act 

Section  3(b)  of  the  bill  also  would  elimi- 
nate the  present  provision  (section 
721(bK2))  that  permits  the  Secretary  to  ter- 
minate assistance  under  the  Act  if  certain 
conditions  are  satisfied.  This  provision 
would  be  superseded  by  the  proposed  limita- 
tions on  the  number  of  years  that  a  local 
educational  agency  could  receive  assistance 
for  basic  grants  under  the  Act. 

Secton  3(b)  of  the  bill  also  would  elimi- 
nate the  present  provision  (section 
721(bK3KA)  that  prescribes  the  method  for 
the  distribution  of  assistance  to  \<xaX  educa- 
tional agencies  within  a  State. 

Section  3(b)  of  the  bill  also  would  improve 
the  operations  of  programs  of  bilingual  edu- 
cation by  requiring  that  teachers  who  par- 
ticipate in  the  program  be  proficient  in  Eng- 
lish and.  to  the  extent  that  a  program  in- 
cludes the  use  of  a  language  other  than 
English  as  a  medium  of  instruction,  in  such 
other  language.  The  present  language  of 
the  statute  (section  721(bK3KC)(l))  requires 
that  personnel  be  "proficient  In  the  lan- 
guage of  instruction  and  in  English,  to  the 
extent  possible."  Section  3(b)  of  the  bill 
would  reorder  this  priority  on  a  teacher's 
language  proficiency.  Section  3(b)  also 
would  impose  a  similar  but  less  stringent  re- 
quirement on  non-instructional  personnel. 

Section  3(b)  of  the  bUl  also  would  require 
the  Secretary  of  Education  to  give  the  high- 
est priority  for  funding  bAsic  grants  to  those 
applications  from  local  educational  agencies 
that  propose  to  assist  clilldren  of  limited 
English  proficiency  whose  usual  language  is 
not  English.  Section  3(b)  also  would  make 
clear  that  the  provision  requiring  the  Secre- 
tary to  give  priority  for  funding  to  those  ap- 
plications from  local  educational  agencies 
that  propose  to  assist  children  of  limited 
English  proficiency  who  have  been  histori- 
cally underserved  by  programs  of  bilingual 
educational  applies  to  all  supplications  and 
not  just  the  first  application  that  a  local 
educational  agency  submits  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

SecUon  3(b)  of  the  bill  also  would  elimi- 
nate the  present  provision  (section 
721(bXS))  that  establishes  State  programs 
for  the  coordination  of  technical  assistance 
to  programs  of  bilingual  education  assisted 
under  the  Act  in  such  State.  (However,  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  bill  would  establish  an  expand- 
ed State  program  to  replace  the  one  to  be 
eliminated.) 

Finally,  section  3(b)  of  the  bill  would 
make  several  minor  conforming  amend- 
ments. 

Section  3(c)  of  the  bill  would  eliminate 
the  present  provision  (section  721(c))  that 
requires  the  secretary,  in  determining  the 
distribution  of  funds  under  the  Act,  to  give 


priority  to  areas  having  the  greatest  need 
for  programs  assisted  under  the  Act.  Other 
criteria,  some  related  to  need,  will  apply  in- 
stead. (However,  section  4  of  the  bUl  would 
retain  this  priority  for  training  programs.) 

Section  3(d)  of  the  bill  would  require  the 
same  capacity  building  purpose  for  pro- 
grams in  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 
as  Is  required  for  programs  in  the  United 
States. 

Section  3(e)  of  the  bill  would  require  that 
an  application  for  a  multi-year  basic  grant 
also  be  based  on  the  progress  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  has  made,  with  previous  as- 
sistance under  the  Act,  toward  building  its 
capacity  for  carrying  out  programs  of  bilin- 
gual education. 

Section  3(e)  of  the  bill  also  would  limit 
the  length  of  time  that  a  local  educational 
agency  could  receive  financial  assistance 
under  basic  grants  to  a  maximum  of  five 
fiscal  years  beginning  October  1,  1983.  How- 
ever, financial  assistance  to  continue  grants 
received  on  or  before  September  30.  1983 
would  not  be  counted  in  applying  this  five- 
year  limitation. 

Section  3(e)  of  the  bill  also  would  permit 
local  educational  agencies  to  receive  more 
than  one  basic  grant  on  or  after  October  1, 
1983  only  if  the  local  educational  agency 
met  certain  conditions  related  to  its  capac- 
ity building. 

Finally,  section  3(e)  of  the  bill  would 
make  several  minor  conforming  amend- 
ments. 

Sections  3(f)  and  (g)  of  the  biU  also  would 
make  several  minor  conforming  amend- 
ments. 

Section  4.— Section  4  of  the  bill  would  re- 
quire the  Secretary  to  give  priority  to  appli- 
cations that  propose  to  carry  out  training 
activities  in  areas  with  the  greatest  need  for 
such  activities.  Section  4  would  repeal  the 
present  requirement  that  the  Secretary  give 
priority  to  applicants  with  demonstrated 
competence  and  ext>erience  In  the  field  of 
bilingual  education  and  replace  it  with  the 
priority  on  need.  Finally,  section  4  would 
eliminate  current  funding  requirements  on 
the  minimum  amount  of  aid  that  must  be 
extended  for  training  activities  to  States. 

Section  5.— Section  5  of  the  bill  would 
clarify  the  activities  eligible  for  funding 
under  the  Department's  Demonstration 
Projects  Program.  This  section  also  would 
expand  and  improve  the  operation  of  the 
State  Educational  Agency  Projects  for  Co- 
ordinating Technical  Assistance  Program 
funded  under  the  Act.  Finally,  the  section 
also  would  clarify  and  expand  the  types  of 
bilingual  vocational  training  to  be  carried 
out  by  the  Department.  Section  5  of  the  bill 
would  add  three  new  sections  (sections  724, 
725  and  726)  for  these  programs. 

New  section  724,  which  represents  added 
statutory  language  to  clarify  the  existing 
Demonstration  Projects  Program,  would  au- 
thorize the  Se<3%tary  to  award  grants  to,  or 
enter  into  contracts  or  cooperative  agree- 
ments with,  eligible  applicants  to  carry  out 
a  variety  of  activities  designed  to  develop, 
demonstrate,  evaluate,  validate,  or  dissemi- 
nate Information  on,  effective  and  exempla- 
ry approaches  or  methods  of  providing  in- 
struction and  services  to  children  of  limited 
English  proficiency.  Section  724  would  limit 
any  award  under  this  section  to  a  maximum 
of  three  years.  Most  of  the  conditions  or  re- 
quirements applicable  to  basic  grants  would 
not  apply  to  demonstration  projects.  Only 
the  requirements  of  this  section  and  the  re- 
quirements that  apply  generally  to  all  as- 
sistance under  the  Act  would  apply  to  dem- 
onstration projects. 


New  section  729  would  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary to  enter  into  agreements  with  State 
educational  agencies  to  review  and  evaluate 
programs  of  MHngiial  education  assisted  or 
proposed  for  anistance  under  the  Act 
within  their  State.  This  change  is  intended 
to  Improve  the  quality  of  the  program  by  In- 
volving SEAs  in  the  review  and  Implementa- 
tion of  local  programs  and  of  encouraging 
efforts  to  build  State-wide  capacity  to  oper- 
ate bilingual  education  programs.  Section 
725  also  would  provide  financial  assistance 
to  State  educational  agencies  that  agree  to 
carry  out  other  authorized  activltiea.  includ- 
ing those  noted  above  and  the  coordination 
of  technical  assistance  permitted  under  the 
present  Act,  to  Improve  programs  of  bilin- 
gual education  in  the  State,  whether  or  not 
such  programs  were  funded  under  the  Act. 
Finally,  new  section  725  would  establish  a 
minimum  ($25,000)  and  a  maximum  (ten 
percent  of  the  aggregate  of  the  amounts 
paid  under  sections  721(a)  and  724  of  this 
title  to  local  educational  agencies  in  the 
State  of  such  State  educational  agency  in 
the  fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  in 
which  payment  under  this  section  Is  made) 
amount  of  Federal  funds  that  a  State  educa- 
tional agency  could  receive  to  carry  out  its 
approved  activities. 


By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 
S.    1042.   A  bill  to  <x>nvey  (^rtaln 
lancis  in  Lane  County.  Oreg.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

CULF  CRKXK  LARD  CORVKTAIKX 

•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  di- 
recting the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment to  convey  3.11  acres  of  land  to 
private  property  owners  in  Lane 
County,  Oreg.  In  1957,  the  BLM  dis- 
covered a  discrepancy  in  boundary  de- 
terminations as  a  result  of  a  faulty 
and  erroneous  tract  division  by  the 
original  land  developer  in  the  Culp 
Creek  area.  There  are  nine  Individual 
landowners  involved  in  this  matter, 
and  many  of  them  are  elderly. 

The  BLM  does  not  have  the  author- 
ity to  convey  this  property  within  ex- 
isting law.  In  the  97th  Congress,  au- 
thority to  convey  small  tracts  of  land 
was  granted  to  the  Forest  Service,  but 
not  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
The  Oregon  BLM  office  has  attempted 
to  solve  this  dilemma  within  existing 
statute  and  administrative  authority, 
but  has  been  unable  to  do  so.  The  leg- 
islation I  am  introducing  today  gives 
authority  to  the  agency  to  convey 
these  very  small  parcels  to  the  right- 
ful owners. 

The  property  owners  involved  have 
been  paying  property  taxes  on  these 
land  tracts  since  1957.  Without  reme- 
dial action  from  Congress,  the  rightful 
owners  will  not  be  able  to  transfer  this 
property  to  their  heirs  with  clear  title. 
Mr.  Weaver  has  introduced  this  legis- 
lation in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  we  both  are  hopeful  that 
final  action  by  both  Houses  will  occax 
quickly. 


UM 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  biU  be  printed  in  the 

RWORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoBD,  as  follows: 

S.  1043 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou$e  of 
Revretentatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congrest  anenMed,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  convey,  with- 
out consideration,  to  any  person  claiming  to 
have  been  deprived  of  title  to  any  portion  of 
real  property  In  Lane  County.  Oregon,  as  a 
result  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
survey  entitled  "Resurvey  and  Subdivision 
of  Section  31.  Township  21  South,  Range  1 
West",  dated  June  27.  1957.  aU  right,  title, 
and  Interest  of  the  United  States  in  and  to 
such  portion  of  real  property  if  application 
therefor,  accompanied  by  such  proof  of 
title,  description  of  land,  and  other  Informa- 
tion, as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
require,  is  received  by  such  Secretary  within 
five  yeaia  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act* 

By  Mr.  D'AMATO  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Weicker,  Mr.  Num*.  Mr. 

COCHBAIT,      Mr.      BAt7CUS,      Mt. 
JEPSEN,    Mr.    DtTRENBERGER.   tSX. 

RAin>OLPH,  Mr.  Johhston,  and 

Mr.  HXTDDLESTOIf ): 

S.  1043.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  tax 
incentives  for  small  business;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

SMALL  BDSIIfXSS  CAPFIAL  FOBMATIOIf  TAX  ACT 
OP  1983 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation,  cospon- 
sored  by  a  number  of  my  colleagues, 
including  the  distinguished  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee, 
which  provides  vitally  needed  relief 
for  the  smaU  businessman.  Small  busi- 
ness is  a  prolific  Job  creator,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  the  4  million 
independently  owned  small  businesses 
with  under  100  employees,  account  for 
approximately  37  percent  of  America's 
total  employment.  If  you  include  all 
businesses  with  under  100  employees, 
small  firms  account  for  almost  50  per- 
cent of  all  Jobs  now  in  the  labor  force. 
During  a  time  when  our  economy  is 
experiencing  high  real  Interest  rates, 
an  unprecedented  number  of  business 
failures,  and  uncertain  investors,  we 
must  do  all  that  we  can  to  help  small 
businesses  make  ends  meet.  The  Small 
Business  Capital  Formation  Tax  Act 
will  provide  needed  relief  for  a  most 
important  sector  of  our  economy.  The 
health  of  our  entire  economy  is  at 
stake. 

The  Small  Business  Capital  Forma- 
tion Tax  Act  is  the  product  of  a  con- 
sensus of  the  first  annual  SEC  Gov- 
ernment-Business Forum  on  Small 
Business  Capital  Formation.  This 
urgent  piece  of  legislation  was  drawn 
from  6  of  the  37  recommendations 
agreed  upon  by  the  forum  which  was 
mandated  by  Congress  "to  review  the 
current  status  of  problems  and  pro- 


grams relating  to  small  business  cap- 
ital formation."  The  forum,  comprised 
of  small  businessmen,  venture  capital- 
ists, bankers,  attorneys,  government 
officials,  and  others  discussed  eight 
issue  papers  initially  preptu-ed  by  an 
executive  committee  after  it  reviewed 
the  results  of  a  questionnaire  mailed 
to  a  (TOSS  section  of  high  level  execu- 
tives of  small  companies  located  in 
major  cities  throughout  the  United 
States.  The  questioniudre  was  de- 
signed to  elicit  the  major  problems 
facing  small  business  today. 

A  reduction  in  corporate  tax  rates 
for  small  business  was  voted  as  the 
preferred  and  most  important  method 
for  tax  relief  for  smaU  businesses  by 
35  percent  of  the  respondents,  who 
were  asked  to  rank  order  their  choices. 
Incentives  to  institutional  investors  to 
invest  in  small  businesses  received  top 
priority  from  39  percent  of  the  re- 
spondents. The  Small  Business  Capital 
Formation  Tax  Act  is  thus  responsive 
to  the  high  priority  needs  of  small 
business,  as  expressed  by  small  busi- 
nessmen themselves.  This  legislation 
encourages  the  expansion  of  small 
business,  along  with  the  accompanying 
growth  in  the  employment  rate. 

The  main  objective  of  this  bill  is  to 
stimulate  investment  in  small  busi- 
nesses so  that  they  wiU  have  the  cap- 
ital necessary  to  expand  and  create 
more  Jobs.  This  objective  is  pursued  in 
three  effective  and  cost-efficient  ways. 
First,  changes  in  the  tax  brackets 
which  apply  primarily  to  small  busi- 
nesses win  enable  small  businessmen 
to  increase  their  retained  earnings, 
and  therefore  have  more  internally 
generated  funcis  for  expansion  than 
now  available.  Without  a  high  level  of 
retained  earnings,  a  small  business 
must  look  to  the  credit  markets  for  in- 
vestment funding.  At  a  time  of  high 
real  interest  rates,  a  small  business' 
growth  is  inhibited  by  the  unfeasibil- 
ity  of  incurring  debt  at  a  high  rate  of 
interest  when  cash-flow  is  already  a 
problem.  This  is  especially  true  in 
light  of  the  fact  that  the  securities 
market  is  inherently  unavailable  to 
small  businesses  simply  as  a  result  of 
their  size,  thus  restricting  significantly 
this  alternative  method  of  financing 
for  small  businesses. 

Second,  the  Small  Business  Capital 
Formation  Tax  Act  addresses  the 
needs  and  concerns  of  the  Nation's 
small  business  community  by  in(x>rpo- 
ratlng  several  important  and  related 
changes  in  the  way  capital  invest- 
ments in  small  business  property  are 
treated.  The  legislation  we  are  intro- 
ducing increases  the  capital  gain  de- 
duction from  60  to  80  percent  for 
equity  investments  in  smaU  businesses. 
Thus,  investors  will  have  a  much 
greater  incentive  to  invest  in  small 
business.  The  deferral  of  a  capital  gain 
from  the  sale  of  property  if  the  pro- 
ceeds are  reinvested  in  a  qualified 
small    business    within    1    year    also 


achieves  the  aim  of  increasing  invest- 
ment capital  available  to  small  busi- 
nesses by  providing  an  important  in- 
centive to  potential  investors.  The  es- 
tablishment of  a  20-percent  maximum 
corporate  capital  gains  rate  for  small 
business  equity  investments  is  benefi- 
cial to  the  entire  business  sector  of  our 
economy.  It  makes  small  business 
equity  investments  by  corporations 
more  profitable,  thereby  encouraging 
such  investments  and  helping  large 
firms  increase  their  own  retained  earn- 
ings available  for  investment  in  the 
economy,  and  it  allows  smaU  business 
to  reap  the  benefits  that  higher  corpo- 
rate small  business  equity  investments 
will  bring. 

Finally,  by  allowing  more  small  busi- 
nessmen to  use  the  cash  receipts 
method  of  accounting,  there  will  be 
significant  savings  in  accounting  ex- 
penses, and  bookkeeping  will  be  sim- 
plified immensely.  Other  provisions  in- 
cluded in  the  Small  Business  Capital 
Formation  Tax  Act,  including  a  nonre- 
fundable 10-percent  tax  credit  for 
equity  investments  in  qualified  small 
businesses,  serve  purposes  similar  to 
those  already  enumerated  The  stimu- 
lation of  investment  in  small  business 
is  a  must  if  small  business  is  to  regain 
its  rightful  place  as  a  strong  asset  to 
the  American  Job  market  and  econo- 
my. The  fate  of  small  business  is  in 
our  hands,  and  the  SmaU  Business 
Capital  Formation  Tax  Act,  which  is 
drawn  directly  from  the  recommenda- 
tions of  a  forum  initiated  by  Congress 
in  the  Small  Business  Investment  In- 
centive Act  of  1980,  is  the  opportunity 
to  provide  the  necessary  incentives  for 
expansion.  Businessmen  and  women 
have  been  anxiously  waiting  such 
action  by  the  Congress  in  the  hope  of 
putting  an  end  to  our  current  reces- 
sionary woes. 

We  cannot  allow  the  work  of  the 
congressionally  mandated  SEC  Forum 
to  fall  by  the  Wayside.  The  small  busi- 
nessman is  depending  on  us  for  a  res- 
pite from  the  economic  hardships  he 
now  faces— hardships  which  have- 
plagued  him  now  for  well  over  1  year." 
We  must  take  a  careful  look  at  the 
recommendations  of  the  forum  and. 
implement  the  most  feasible  and  cost- 
effective  solutions  to  the  problems  of 
small  business.  If  Congress  acts  to 
mandate  a  forum  for  the  purpose  of 
investigating  and  offering  solutions  to 
problems  facing  American  citizens, 
then  Congress  should  study  the  find- 
ings and  initiate  the  best  solutions. 

Without  decisive  action  such  as 
adopting  many  of  these  recommenda- 
tions, survival  and  profitability  of 
small  business  is  not  guaranteed.  If  we 
wish  to  enjoy  the  numerous  innova- 
tions and  increased  employment  that 
small  business  provides,  then  we  must 
be  prepared  to  act  in  a  manner  that 
will  insure  the  continuance  of  small 
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business  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
American  economy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Cv>ital  Formation  Tax  Act,  along 
with  a  section-by-section  analysis,  be 
printed  in  the  Rscors  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  amy  remarks.  In  addition.  Idr. 
President.  I  wish  it  noted  that  on  April 
12.  1983.  the  National  Advisory  Coun- 
cil to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Small 
Business  unanimously  approved  a  res- 
olution supporting  this  legislation. 
The  council  cited  Jobs  creation  and 
ci4>ital  formation  as  the  major  chal- 
lenges confronting  small  businesses 
today.  Overcoming  these  challenges, 
the  council  stated,  is  stifled  by  high 
real  interest  rates.  The  Small  Business 
Capital  Formation  Tax  Act  was 
deemed  to  be  the  best  and  most  cost- 
effective  means  for  alleviating  this  im- 
pediment. The  council's  mandate  is 
unequivocal.  Mr.  President,  I  there- 
fore ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
copy  of  this  resolution  also  be  printed 
in  the  Rbcord  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord,  as  follows: 

S.  1043 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repmentativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION   1.   aaORT  TITLE:   AMENDMENT  OF   IIM 
CODE. 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Small  Business  Capital  Formation 
Tax  Act" 

(b)  Amkndhkht  op  1954  Code.— Except  as 
otherwise  expressly  provided,  whenever  in 
this  Act  an  amendment  or  repeal  is  ex- 
pressed In  terms  of  an  amendment  to,  or 
repeal  of.  a  section  or  other  provision,  the 
reference  shall  be  considered  to  be  made  to 
a  section  or  other  provision  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

SEC  2.  INCOME  TAX  RATE  REDUCTION  FOR  CORPO- 
RATIONS. 

(a)  IM  Genkral.— Subsection  (b)  of  section 
11  (relating  to  tax  imposed  on  corporations) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Auovm  or  Tax.— The  amount  of  the 
tax  imposed  by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  the 
sum  of— 

"(1)  12  percent  of  so  much  of  the  taxable 
income  as  does  not  exceed  )25,000, 

"(2)  15  percent  of  so  much  of  the  taxable 
income  as  exceed  $25,000,  but  does  not 
exceed  $50,000. 

"(3)  20  percent  of  so  much  of  the  taxable 
income  as  exceed  $50,000,  but  does  not 
exceed  $100,000, 

"(4)  30  percent  of  so  much  of  the  taxable 
income  as  exceed  $100,000  but  does  not 
exceed  $150,000, 

"(5)  40  percent  of  so  much  of  the  taxable 
income  as  exceed  $150,000,  but  does  not 
exceed  $200,000, 

"(6)  46  percent  of  so  much  of  the  taxable 
income  as  exceeds  $200,000." 

(b)  EFracnvx  Datk.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31. 1982. 


SBC  S.  S*  PBBCKNT  CAPTTAL  GAIN  DEDUCTION  FOR 
NCr  GAIN  ATnUBUTABLB  TO  RQUrfY 

ofvtamBm  m  small  business 

CONCERNS. 

(a)  iM  Odikral.— Subsection  (a)  of  section 
1202  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Ih  Oknxral.— If  for  any  taxable  year 
a  taxi>ayer  other  than  a  corporation  has  a 
net  capital  gain,  there  shall  be  allowed  as  a 
deduction  from  gross  Income — 

"(1)  an  amount  equal  to  80  percent  of  the 
lesser  of— 

"(A)  the  net  capital  gain,  or 

"(B)  the  net  capital  gain  determined  by 
only  taking  into  account  sales  and  ex- 
changes of  small  business  equity  invest- 
ments held  for  5  years  or  more,  and 

"(2)  60  percent  of  the  excess  (if  any)  of— 

"(A)  the  net  capital  gain,  over 

"(B)  the  amount  of  the  net  capital  gain 
taken  into  account  under  paragraph  (1)." 

(b)  DxriNiTioNS  AND  SPECIAL  RULES.— Part 
1  of  subchapter  P  of  chapter  1  (relating  to 
treatment  of  capital  gains)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

-SEC  im.  RULES  RELATING  TO  SMALL  BUSINESS 
EQUITY  INVESTMENTS. 

"(a)  Small  Business  EIquitt  Imvest- 
KXifTS.— For  purposes  of  this  part— 

"(1)  lif  GEifXRAL.— The  term  'small  business 
equity  investment'  means  any  common  or 
preferred  stock  of  a  small  business. 

"(2)  Stock  in  the  nature  of  debt  ex- 
cluded.—Stock  shall  not  be  treated  as  a 
small  business  equity  investment  if — 

"(A)  the  payment  of  money  or  other  prop- 
erty is  required  with  respect  to  such  stock 
solely  by  reason  of  the  passage  of  time,  or 

"(B)  the  repurchase  of  such  stock  may  be 
required  of  the  Issuer  solely  by  reason  of 
the  passage  of  time. 

"(b)  Small  Business.— For  purposes  of 
this  part— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  term  'small  busi- 
ness' means  any  small  business  corporation 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  1244(c)(3)). 

"(2)  Time  for  determininc  status.— The 
determination  of  whether  an  equity  invest- 
ment is  in  a  small  business  concern  shall  be 
made  at  the  time  when  such  investment  is 
made. 

"(c)  Requirement  op  5-Year  Holding 
Period  Determined  Without  Regard  To 
Section  1223.— The  determination  of 
whether  an  equity  investment  has  been  held 
for  S  years  for  purposes  of  section  1202(a)(1) 
shall  be  determined  without  regard  to  sec- 
tion 1223." 

(c)  ErPEcnvE  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31. 1982. 

SEC  *.  2»  PERCENT  MAXIMUM  RATE  ON  CORPO- 
RATE NET  CAPITAL  GAIN  ATTRIBUTA- 
BLE TO  EQUITY  INVESTMENTS  IN 
SMALL  BUSINESS  CONCERNS 

(a)  In  Oenbral.— Subsection  (a)  of  section 
1201  (relating  to  alternative  tax  for  corpora- 
tions) is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "plus"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (1). 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2)  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  a  tax  of  20  percent  of  the  lesser  of— 

"(A)  the  net  capital  gain,  or 

"(B)  the  net  capital  gain  determined  by 
only  taking  Into  accoimt  sales  and  ex- 
changes of  small  business  equity  invest- 
ments (within  the  meaning  of  sec.  1203), 
plus 

"(3)  a  tax  of  28  percent  of  the  excess  (if 
any)  of— 

"(A)  the  net  capital  gain,  over 

"(B)  the  amount  of  the  net  capital  gain 
taken  into  account  under  paragraph  (2)." 


(b)  EfPEtTivE  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31, 1982. 

SEC  i.  CXRTAIN  SMALL  BUSINESSES  PERMfTTED 
USE  OF  CASH  BKKIPT8  AND  DIS- 
BURSEMENTS MBIHOD  OF  ACCOUNT- 
ING WTTHOUT  REGARD  TO  INVENTO- 
RlEa 

(a)  In  General.— Section  471  (relating  to 
general  rule  for  inventories)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  Election  by  Certain  Small  Busi- 
nesses To  Use  Cash  Receipts  and  Disburse- 
ments Method  op  Accounting.— 

"(1)  In  general.— a  taxpayer  may  elect  for 
the  taxable  year  the  cash  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements method  of  accounting  for  a 
trade  or  business  of  the  taxpayer  without 
regard  to  any  requirement  to  use  invento- 
ries if- 

"(A)  the  average  annual  gross  receipts  of 
the  taxpayer  do  not  exceed  $1,500,000  for 
the  3  taxable  years  ending  with  the  taxable 
year,  and 

"(B)  such  taxpayer  is  a  qualified  small 
business  for  each  of  such  3  taxable  years. 

"(2)  Qualified  small  business  defined.— 
For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
'qualified  small  business'  means  a  person  en- 
gaged in  a  trade  or  business  if,  at  all  times 
during  the  taxable  year,  active  participants 
In  such  trade  or  business  own— 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  a  trade  or  business 
other  than  a  corporation,  at  least  50  percent 
of  the  capital  and  profits  interests  in  such 
trade  or  business,  and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  a  corporation— 

"(i)  stock  possessing  at  least  50  percent  of 
the  total  combined  voting  power  of  all  class- 
es of  stock  of  the  corporation  entitled  to 
vote,  and 

"(ii)  at  least  50  percent  of  the  total  value 
of  shares  of  all  other  classes  of  stock  of  the 
corporation. 

"(3)  Active  participant.— For  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  the  term  'active  participant' 
means  an  individual— 

"(A)  who  is  actively  involved  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  trade  or  business,  and 

"(B)  whose  principal  business  activity  is 
such  trade  or  business. 

"(4)  Special  rules.— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection— 

"(A)  Controlled  groups.— 

"(i)  In  general.- In  the  case  of  a  taxpayer 
which  is  a  memlier  of  a  controlled  group,  all 
Ijersons  which  are  component  members  of 
such  group  at  any  time  during  the  calendar 
year  shall  be  treated  as  1  taxpayer  for  such 
year  for  purposes  of  determining  the  gross 
receipts  of  the  taxpayer. 

"(ii)  Controlled  group  defined.— Persons 
shall  be  treated  as  being  members  of  a  con- 
trolled group  if  such  persons  would  be  treat- 
ed as  a  single  employer  under  the  regula- 
tions prescribed  under  section  52(b). 

"(B)  Coordination  with  section  48o.— In 
the  case  of  a  taxpayer  who  changes  its 
method  of  accounting  by  reason  of  an  elec- 
tion under  this  subsection,  under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  the  net 
amount  of  adjustments  required  by  section 
481(aK2)  to  be  taken  into  account  by  the 
taxpayer  in  computing  taxable  income  shall 
be  so  taken  into  account  in  each  of  the  10 
taxable  years  beginning  with  the  year  of 
change. 

"(C)  Election.— 

"(i)  In  general.— The  election  under  this 
subsection  may  be  made  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Secretary  and  shall  be  made  at 
such  time  and  in  such  manner  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  by  regulations  prescribe. 
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"(tl)  Pbuod  to  which  ELBcnoN  applies.- 
The  election  under  this  subsection  shall 
apply— 

"(I)  to  the  taxable  year  for  which  it  is 
made,  and 

"(II)  for  all  subsequent  taxable  years  for 
which  the  taxpayer  is  a  qualified  smaU  busi- 
nen  and  meets  the  requirements  of  sub- 
paragraphs (A)  and  (B)  of  paragraph  (1), 

unless  the  taxpayer  secures  the  consent  of 
the  Secretary  to  the  revocation  of  such  elec- 
tion." 

(b)  Technical  Amendment.— Section  471  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Whenever  in  the 
opinion"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(a)  General  Rule.— Except  as  provided 
in  subsection  (b),  whenever  in  the  opinion". 

(c)  Eppictivx  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31, 1982. 

SEC   t.    CREDTT    FOR    PURCHASE   OF   QUALIFIED 
SMALL  BUSINESS  INVESTMENTS. 

(a)  In  General.— Subpart  A  of  part  IV  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  (relating  to  cred- 
its agiUnst  tax)  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  44H  the  following  new  section: 

■^EC  441.  PURCHASE  OF  QUAUFIED  SMALL  BUSI- 
NESS INVESTMENT. 

"(a)  General  Rule.— There  shall  be  al- 
lowed as  a  credit  against  the  tax  imposed  by 
this  subtitle  for  the  taxable  year  an  amount 
equal  to  10  percent  of  the  cost  of  any  quali- 
fied small  business  investment  purchased  by 
the  taxpayer  during  the  taxable  year. 

"(b)  Qualified  Small  Business  Invbst- 
MENT.— For  purposes  of  this  section— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  term  'qualified 
small  business  investment'  means  any 
equity  stock  in  a  domestic  corporation  if,  at 
the  time  such  stock  is  issued,  such  corpora- 
tion was  a  qualified  small  business  corpora- 
tion.      . 

"(2)  Equitt  stock.— The  term  'equity 
stock'  means  any  common  or  preferred 
stock— 

"(A)  with  respect  to  which  the  payment  of 
money  or  other  property  is  not  required 
solely  by  reason  of  the  passage  of  time, 

"(B)  the  repurchase  of  which  may  not  be 
required  of  the  issuer  any  sooner  than  5 
years  after  the  date  of  its  purchase  by  the 
taxpayer,  and 

"(C)  which  was  issued  by  the  corporation 
to  the  taxpayer  for  money  or  other  proper- 
ty (other  than  stock  or  securities). 

"(3)  QUALIPIXD  SMALL  BUSINESS  CORPORA- 
TION.—The  term  'qualified  small  business 
corporation'  means— 

"(A)  any  small  business  investment  com- 
pany operating  under  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958, 

"(B)  any  business  development  company 
(as  defined  by  Sec.  2(aK48)  of  the  Invest- 
ment Company  Act  of  1940),  and 

"(C)  any  small  business  corporation  (as 
defined  in  section  1244(c)(3)). 

"(c)  Application  With  Other  Credits.— 
The  credit  allowed  by  subsection  (a)  for  any 
taxable  year  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of 
the  tax  imposed  by  this  chapter  reduced  by 
the  sum  of  the  credits  allowable  imder  a  sec- 
tion of  this  part  having  a  lower  number  or 
letter  designation  than  this  section,  other 
than  the  credits  allowable  by  sections  31,  39, 
and  43.  For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, the  term  'tax  Imposed  by  this  chap- 
ter' shall  not  include  any  tax  treated  as  not 
imposed  by  this  chapter  under  the  last  sen- 
tence of  section  53(a)." 

(c)  CoNPORMiNo  Amendment.- Subsection 
(b)  of  section  6096  (relating  to  designation 
of  income  tax  payments  to  Presidential 
Election  Campaign  Fund)  is  amended  by 


striking  out  "and  44H"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "44H,  and  441". 

(d)  Clerical  Amxndmxrt.— The  table  of 
sections  for  such  subpart  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  the  item  relating  to  section 
44H  the  following  new  item: 

"Sec.  44L  Purchase  of  qualified  small  busi- 
ness investment." 

(d)  EppEcnvx  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31, 1982. 

SEC  7.  NONRBCOGNrnON  OF  GAD)  ON  ANY  PROP- 
UTY  SOLD  WHERE  QUALIFIED 
SMALL  BUSINESS  INVESTMENT  AC- 
QUIRED. 

(a)  In  General.- Part  111  of  subchapter  O 
of  chapter  1  (relating  to  nontaxable  ex- 
changes) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

-SEC  IMI.  SALES  OT  PROPERTY  WHERE  QUALI- 
FIED SMALL  BUSINESS  INVESTMENT 
ACQUIRED. 
"(a)  NONREUOGN ITION  OP  GAIN.— 

"(1)  In  general.— If  any  property  is  sold 
by  the  taxpayer  and,  within  the  1-year 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  such  sale, 
any  qualified  small  business  investment  is 
purchased  by  the  taxpayer,  gain  (if  any) 
from  such  sale  shall,  at  the  election  of  the 
taxpayer,  be  recognized  only  to  the  extent 
that  the  amount  realized  on  such  sale  ex- 
ceeds the  cost  to  the  taxpayer  of  such  in- 
vestment. 

"(2)  Election.- The  election  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  be  made  by  filing,  not  later 
than  the  last  day  prescribed  by  law  (includ- 
ing extensions  thereof)  for  filing  the  return 
of  tax  imposed  by  this  chapter  for  the  tax- 
able year  in  which  the  sale  occurs,  with  the 
Secretary  a  statement  (in  such  manner  as 
the  Secretary  may  by  regulations  prescribe) 
of  such  election. 

"(b)  Qualified  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment.—For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'quaUied  small  business  investment' 
has  the  meaning  given  such  term  by  section 
441(b). 

"(c)  Special  Rules.— For  purposes  of  this 
section— 

"(1)  Exchange  treated  as  sale.— An  ex- 
change by  the  taxpayer  of  property  for 
other  property  shall  be  treated  as  a  sale  of 
the  first  property,  and  the  acquisition  of 
any  qualified  small  business  investment  on 
the  exchange  of  property  shall  be  treated  as 
a  purchase  of  such  investment. 

"(2)  Limitation  on  stock  sales.— In  the 
case  of  any  qualified  small  business  invest- 
ment (other  than  stock  in  an  S  corporation 
as  defined  in  section  1361(a)),  subsection  (a) 
shall  apply  to  the  sale  of  such  stock  only  If 
such  sale  would,  if  such  stock  had  been  pur- 
chased by  the  issuing  corporation  in  such 
sale,  be  treated  as  a  redemption  within  the 
meaning  of  paragraph  (1),  (2),  or  (3)  of  sec- 
tion 302(b),  including  the  application  of  sec- 
tion 302(c). 

"(d)  Reduction  of  Basis.— Where  the  pur- 
chase of  any  qualified  smaU  business  invest- 
ment results  under  subsection  (a)  in  the 
nonrecognitlon  of  gain  on  the  sale  of  any 
property,  the  basis  of  such  investment  shall 
be  reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  of  gain  not  so  recognized  on  the 
sale  of  such  property.  Where  the  purchase 
of  more  than  one  qualified  small  business 
investment  is  taken  into  account  in  the  non- 
recognition  under  subsection  (a)  of  gain  on 
the  sale  of  a  property,  the  preceding  sen- 
tence shall  be  applied  to  each  such  invest- 
ment in  the  order  in  which  each  such  in- 
vestment are  purchased. 


"(e)  Statute  op  Lootations.- If  the  tax- 
payer during  any  taxable  year  seUs  any 
property  at  a  gain,  then— 

"(1)  the  statutory  period  for  the  annrM 
ment  of  any  deficiency  attributable  to  any 
part  of  such  gain  shall  not  expire  before  the 
expiration  of  the  3-year  period  beginning  on 
the  date  the  Secretary  Is  notified  by  the 
taxpayer  (in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary 
may  by  regulations  prescribe)  of— 

"(A)  the  taxpayer's  cost  of  purchasing  any 
qualified  small  business  investment  which 
the  taxpayer  claims  results  in  nonreoognl- 
tion  of  any  part  of  such  gain, 

"(B)  the  taxpayer's  intention  not  to  pur- 
chase any  such  investment  within  the  1- 
year  period  described  in  subsection  (a),  or 

"(C)  the  failure  by  the  taxpayer  to  pur- 
chase any  such  investment  within  such 
period:  and 

"(2)  such  deficiency  may  be  assessed 
before  the  expiration  of  such  3-year  period 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any  other 
law  or  rule  of  law  which  would  otherwise 
prevent  such  assessment." 

(b)  Technical  Amendment.— Subsection 
(a)  of  section  1016  (relating  to  adjustments 
to  basis)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and" 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (24).  by  strildng  out 
the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (24),  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (25)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ", 
and",  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(26)  in  the  case  of  any  qualified  small 
business  investment  the  acquisition  of 
which  resulted  under  section  1041  in  the 
nonrecognitlon  of  gain  on  the  sale  or  ex- 
change of  property,  to  the  extent  provided 
by  section  1041(d)." 

(c)  Conforming  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  of  part  III  of  subchapter  O  of  chap- 
ter 1  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- , 
of  the  following  new  item: 

"Sec.  1041.  Sales  of  property  where  quali- 
fied small  business  investment 
acquired." 

(d)  Eppbctive  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  only  to 
sales  and  exchanges  of  property  (the  non- 
recognition  of  gain  on  which  is  to  be 
claimed  under  section  1041  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954)  in  taxable  years  be- 
ginning after  December  31, 1982. 

Section-bt-Section  Analysis 

Section  (1)  Provides  that  this  act  may  be 
cited  as  the  "SmaU  Business  Capital  Forma- 
tion Tax  Act." 

Section  (2)  Lowers  the  amount  of  corpo- 
rate tax  liability  up  to  $200,000  of  taxable 
Income.  The  tax  imposed  would  be:  12%  for 
taxable  income  not  more  than  $25,000;  15% 
for  taxable  income  greater  than  $25,000  but 
not  more  than  $50,000;  20%  for  taxable 
income  greater  than  $50,000  but  not  more 
than  $100,000;  30%  for  taxable  income 
greater  than  $100,000  but  not  more  than 
$150,000;  40%  for  taxable  income  greater 
than  $150,000  but  not  more  than  $200,000; 
and  46%  for  taxable  Income  greater  than 
$200,000. 

Section  (3)  Increases  from  60%  to  80%  the 
capital  gain  deduction  for  equity  invest- 
ments in  smaU  business  concerns  if  such  in- 
vestments are  held  for  5  years  or  more. 

Section  (4)  Establishes  a  maximum  corpo- 
rate capital  gain  rate  of  20%  attributable  to 
equity  investments  in  small  business  con- 
cerns. 

Section  (5)  Allows  a  business  taxpayer  to 
use  a  cash  receipts  method  of  accounting,  if 
it  is  a  qualified  small  business  and  its  aver- 
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ace  annual  gross  receipts  do  not  exceed 
$1,500,000  for  the  3  taxable  years. 

Section  (6)  Allows  a  nonrefundable,  10% 
tax  credit  for  an  equity  investment  in  a 
qualified  smaU  business. 

Section  (7)  Provides  that  if  any  property 
is  sold  by  a  taxpayer  at  a  capital  gain,  tbe 
taxpayer  may  defer  that  gain  by  making  an 
equity  Investment  in  a  qualified  small  busi- 
ness within  one  year  of  the  original  sale. 
Also,  the  gain  is  only  taxed  to  the  extent 
that  revenue  from  the  sale  exceeds  the  cost 
of  the  equity  investment. 

Note:  All  amendments  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31, 1982. 

IBOLTmOll  OP  THK  RATIGIIAL  AOVISOST  COOTI- 
CIL  TO  THE  U.S.  SXMATS  OOlOfTTTB  ON  SMALL 
BTTSHTKSS 

Whereas  these  are  times  of  high  real  in- 
terest rates,  large  numbers  of  business  fail- 
urea,  and  other  economic  hardships; 

Whereas  small  business  serves  sis  the  most 
prolific  Job  creator  in  the  American  econo- 
my; 

Whereas  small  business  also  continues  to 
remain  the  major  innovating  and  Job  force 
in  our  economy; 

Whereas  affordable  growth  capital  is  es- 
sential for  a  business  to  purchase  new 
equljmient  or  otherwise  expand,  crucial  to 
tbe  success  of  any  small  business; 

Whereas  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission-sponsored  Government-Busi- 
ness Ponmi  on  SmaU  Business  Capital  For- 
mation concluded  with  37  nearly  unanimous 
recommendations  on  small  business  capital 
formation,  several  of  which  are  included  in 
the  "Small  Business  Capital  Formation  Tax 
Act"  soon  to  be  introduced  by  Senators 
D'Amato,  Weicker.  Nunn  and  Cochran. 

Whereas  this  legislation  also  reflects  the 
consensus  of  the  results  of  a  nation-wide 
survey  of  high  level  small  business  execu- 
Uves; 

It  is  now  therefore  RESOLVED  THAT, 
the  National  Advisory  CouncU  to  the  UjS. 
Senate  Committee  on  SmaU  Business  en- 
courage and  support  legislation  which 
would  implement  the  best  and  most  cost  ef- 
fective recommendations  of  the  SEC  Gov- 
ernment Business  Fonmi  on  SmaU  Business 
Capital  Formation— particulttfly— allowing 
the  creation  of  a  SmaU  Business  Participat- 
ing Debenture,  a  reduction  in  smaU  business 
corporate  tax  rates,  an  increase  in  the  cap- 
ital gains  exclusion  for  equity  investments 
in  smaU  businesses,  the  establishment  of  a 
20%  maximum  corporate  capital  gains  tax 
rate  attributable  to  equity  investments  in 
smaU  businesses,  a  10%  tax  credit  for  invest- 
ments in  smaU  businesses,  permitting  smaU 
businesses  which  elect  to  do  so  to  use  a  cash 
receipts  method  of  accoimting,  and  repeal 
of  Section  385  of  tbe  Internal  Revenue 
Code.* 

•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  Senators 
D'AiCATO,  NuiTN,  and  Cochran  in  the 
Introduction  of  "the  SmaU  Business 
Capital  FormaUon  Act  of  1983." 

This  bill  contains  many  of  the  same 
provisions  which  were  in  S.  360.  the 
small  business  bill  introduced  in  the 
last  Congress.  A  number  of  the  meas- 
ures in  that  comprehensive  bill  were 
enacted  by  the  Congress  and  incorpo- 
ration into  the  Economic  Recovery 
Tax  Act.  thus  providing  some  much- 
needed  relief  for  the  small  business  of 
this  Nation.  But  much  more  remains 
to  be  done. 


While  the  economic  picture  nation- 
ally is  beginning  to  look  brighter  and 
signs  of  a  real  recovery  are  at  last 
emerging,  small  businesses  are  still  in 
need  of  help  if  they  are  to  regain  their 
status  in  the  economy,  and  restmie 
their  traditional  role  as  the  innovators 
and  the  Job  creators  in  this  coimtry. 
And  let  me  say  that  by  help,  I  do  not 
mean  to  imply  that  they  want  a  hand- 
out. Ask  any  small  business  owner,  and 
he  or  she  will  tell  you  that  the  last 
thing  they  want  is  a  free-ride  Govern- 
ment program.  No,  all  small  business 
wants  or  needs  is  that  which  they  are 
entitled  to— a  chance  to  compete 
equally  in  the  free  enterprise  system, 
a  chance  to  operate  free  of  inequitable 
tax  policies  and  burdensome  and  im- 
necessary  regulatory  requirements. 

Last  September,  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  held  a  2-day 
conference  with  business  leaders,  Oov- 
emment  representatives  and  members 
of  the  educational  community  to  de- 
termine what  reforms  and  initiatives 
were  really  needed  to  encourage  cap- 
ital formation  and  retention  by  small 
firms.  The  conference  was  mandated 
by  the  Snoall  Business  Investment  In- 
centive Act  of  1980.  Eight  issue  papers, 
prepared  by  an  executive  committee 
after  reviewing  the  results  of  a  nation- 
wide survey  of  small  business  execu- 
tives, provided  the  basis  for  discussion 
by  the  more  than  200  participants  in 
the  forum. 

What  emerged  from  that  conference 
was  a  package  of  37  recommendations, 
all  designed  to  improve  small  business 
access  to  the  capital  needed  for  ex- 
panding, improving  equipment  and  fa- 
cilities, and  most  importantly,  for 
hiring  new  employees. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today 
takes  six  of  those  recommendations, 
six  which  we  feel  after  careful  consid- 
eration, are  the  most  cost-effective, 
productive,  and  feasible  in  this  eco- 
nomic climate. 

Yesterday  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee's National  Advisory  Council 
met  here  to  discuss  Issues  of  concern 
and  interest  to  them  and  their  fellow 
small  business  owners  and  operators. 
Mr.  President,  the  25  men  and  women 
named  to  this  council  are  involved  day 
to  day  in  the  operation  of  a  working 
small  business.  They  know  first-hand 
what  the  difficulties  of  running  a  busi- 
ness are;  they  know  personally  the  fac- 
tors which  impede  their  growth  and 
make  it  impossible  for  them  to  expand 
and  become  stronger  units  in  our  over- 
aU  economy.  We  on  the  SmaU  Busi- 
ness Committee  listen  to  them  and 
value  their  opinions  because  we  know 
what  they  say  comes  from  experience. 

What  those  25  people  told  us  yester- 
day was  loud  and  clear.  They  want  to 
hire,  they  want  to  expand,  they  want 
to  help  get  the  economy  back  on  its 
feet  in  the  best  way  they  know  how— 
by  creating  Jobs.  That  is  why  they 
passed   a   resolution— unanimously.   I 


might  add— urging  the  Congress  to 
adopt  legislation  to  implement  the  six 
recommendations  which  are  in  the  biU 
you  have  before  you  today. 

As  in  the  case  of  S.  360,  this  biU  sets 
forth  smaU  business  goals  in  the  tax 
reform  area  for  the  98th  Congress.  S. 
1043,  along  with  S.  842.  which  I  intro- 
duced earUer  last  month  to  provide  for 
the  creation  of  a  small  business  par- 
ticipating debenture,  lays  out  a  series 
of  alternatives  for  the  Congress  to 
consider  as  we  seek  to  find  ways  to 
foster  Job  creation  and  smaU  business 
growth. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  SmaU  Busi- 
ness Committee  and  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee wiU  carefuUy  consider  these  ini- 
tiatives in  light  of  their  tremendous 
Job  creation  potential. 

There  is  no  doubt,  in  these  times  of 
rising  unemployment,  that  permanent, 
private  sector  employment  must  be  ex- 
panded. And  when  it  comes  to  jobs. 
smaU  business  is  where  the  action  is. 
SmaU  business  is  and  has  been  the 
leader  in  providing  new  Jobs.  This  leg- 
islation wiU  provide  smaU  firms  with 
the  basic  fundamental  tools  they  need 
for  economic  growth,  so  that  they  can 
continue  to  play  that  traditional  and 
vitaUy  important  role.* 


By  Mr.  D'AMATO  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Motnihan): 
S.  1044.  A  biU  to  provide  for  the  des- 
ignation of  the  Long  Island  Express- 
way as  part  of  the  Interstate  Highway 
System;  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

LOHG  ISLAND  EXPRKSSWAT— INTERSTATE 
HIGHWAY  SYSTEM 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  which 
would  designate  the  S9.1-mUe  section 
of  the  Long  Island  Expressway  (LIE) 
between  the  Clearview  Expressway 
and  Riverhead  in  New  York  part  of 
the  National  System  of  Interstate  and 
Defense  Highways. 

(Currently,  the  Long  Island  Express- 
way carries  heavier  volumes  of  traffic 
than  most  other  sections  of  the  Inter- 
state System.  The  LIE  has  an  average 
daUy  traffic  volimie  of  150,000  vehicles 
at  the  New  York  City /Nassau  County 
line  and  120.000  vehicles  at  the  Nassau 
Coimty /Suffolk  Coimty  line.  The  vol- 
umes on  the  LIE  are  about  three  times 
higher  than  the  lu-ban  interstate  na- 
tionwide average  of  44,288. 

The  LIE  is  a  critical  transportation 
and  economic  link  between  Long 
Island  through  New  York  City  to  the 
other  States  for  some  2.6  miUion 
people  in  Nassau  and  Suffolk  Coim- 
ties.  Some  90  percent  of  aU  raw  mate- 
rials brought  to  Long  Island  manufac- 
turers are  brought  by  truck,  while 
more  than  90  percent  of  finished 
goods  sent  out  of  Long  Island  and  dis- 
tributed nationwide  are  transported  by 
the  same  mode.  Almost  aU  of  this  ac- 
tivity occurs  on  the  LIE. 


The  primary  Justification  in  1956  of 
building  an  Interstate  System  was  the 
need  for  a  highway  system  for  nation- 
1^  defense.  Two  of  the  largest  defense 
contractors  in  the  Nation— Grumman 
and  RepubUc— are  located  on  Long 
Island.  Therefore,  Federal  Interstate 
fimds  should  be  aUocated  to  maintain 
the  T.TTi:  as  it  serves  several  important 
defense  industries. 

Mr.  President,  early  this  year,  the 
President  signed  into  law  the  Surface 
Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1982 
(STAA).  I  supported  this  measure  and 
was  intimately  involved  in  drafting 
certain  titles  of  this  landmark  piece  of 
legislation  which  wiU  help  us  address 
this  Nation's  deteriorating  infrastruc- 
ture. I  compliment  my  good  friend 
from  Vermont,  Senator  Staitoro.  for 
the  exceUent  work  which  he  and  his 
staff  did  in  formulating  the  Federal 
aid  highway  title  of  STAA. 

STAA  provides  that  some  %2Vt  bU- 
Uon  annually  be  aUocated  to  the  "4- 
R"  program  for  interstate  resiulacing, 
restoration,  rehabiUtation,  and  recon- 
struction. Because  Long  Island  does 
not  have  any  interstate  highway,  how- 
ever, it  wiU  not  share  in  the  "4-R"  pro- 
gram. It  is  my  understanding  that 
Nassau  and  Suffolk  Counties,  which 
comprise  Long  Island,  are  the  only 
coimties  with  populations  over  1  mU- 
Uon  people,  respectively,  without 
access  to  an  interstate  highway.  I  be- 
Ueve  that  it  is  time  to  rectify  this  in- 
equity. 

Mr.  President,  I  wiU  work  closely 
with  the  chairman  of  the  authorizing 
committee  to  make  the  LIE  Interstate 
now.* 


By  Mr.  BOSCHWTTZ  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  BoREN,  Mr.  Bttrdick, 
Vix.   ZolUHSKT,   and   Mr.   An- 
drews): 
S.  1045.  A  biU  to  assiu%  the  produc- 
tion of  tm  adequate  supply  of  pure  and 
wholesome  milk  to  meet  the  needs  of 
markets    in    the    United    States;    to 
assure  a  reasonable  level  of  return  to 
dairy  farmers  and  stable  prices   for 
dairy  products  for  consumers;  to  stabi- 
lize  a   temporary   imbalance   in   the 
supply  and  demand  for  dairy  products; 
to  enable  milk  producers  to  establish, 
finance,  and  carry  out  a  coordinated 
program  of  dairy  product  promotion 
to    improve,    maintain,    and    develop 
markets  for  dairy  products:  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTION  ACT  OP  1983 

•  Mr.  BOSCHWTTZ.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  the  Dairy  Pro- 
duction Act  of  1983.  Joining  me  as  co- 
sponsors  are  Senators  Boren,  Bttr- 
dick, ZoRmsKT.  and  Aitorews.  AU 
Senators  are  aware  of  the  problems  of 
the  dairy  industry:  increasing  produc- 
tion, stagnant  consumption,  rising  pur- 
chases by  the  Commodity  C^redit  Cor- 
poration (CCC).  and  large  budgetary 


outlays.  The  Dairy  Production  Act  ad- 
dresses each  of  those  concerns. 

"This  biU  was  developed  over  a  period 
of  several  months  with  iapxxt  fnxn 
farmers,  dairy  industry  leaders,  and 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives.  It  balances  supply 
and  demand  by  providing  incentives 
for  every  farmer  to  reduce  production 
a  Uttle  instead  of  forcing  many  farm- 
ers out  of  business. 

INCKHTIVIS  TO  REDUCE  PRODUCTION 

The  price  support  level  of  $13.10  per 
himdredweight  would  be  maintained 
and  would  apply  to  the  amount  of 
milk  necessary  to  meet  commercial 
demand  plus  the  amount  required  for 
Government  nutrition  programs. 
Farmers  who  produce  at  or  below 
their  1981-82  marketing  history  level 
wUl  receive  the  fuU  $13.10. 

"The  farmer  who  has  already  reduced 
his  production  from  a  higher  1981 
level  to  a  lower  1982  level  would  be 
protected  so  that  only  his  1981  produc- 
tion is  used  to  determine  his  market- 
ing history.  To  encourage  farmers  to 
reduce  production,  a  diversion  pay- 
ment of  $10  per  hundredweight  wiU  be 
made  to  those  who  reduce  their 
output  below  their  marketing  history 
level. 

DISINCENTiVKS  TO  CONTINUED  EXPANSION  OP 
PRODUCTION 

Farmers  who  expand  their  output 
beyond  their  marketing  history  level 
wiU  receive  a  very  low  price— the  dairy 
compliance  price— of  about  $1.10  per 
hundredweight  on  the  excess  produc- 
tion. However,  the  blend  price  received 
by  the  farmer  from  the  two  price 
levels— $13.10  and  $1.10— would  not  be 
aUowed  to  drop  more  than  $1  per  hun- 
dredweight. The  lowest  blend  price 
would  be  $12.10  per  hundredweight. 
This  would  affect  farmers  who  have 
increased  their  production  substantial- 
ly. 

"The  $12.10  blend  price  would  be 
maintained  by  applying  the  lower 
price  to  only  that  percentage  of  a 
farmer's  marketing  which  is  equal  to 
the  national  dairy  surplus  percentage 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture. "This  is  equivalent  to  the 
type  of  price  reduction  suggested  by 
some  who  advocate  a  straight  cut  in 
the  support  price.  This  provision  wiU 
aUow  new  producers  to  enter  the  busi- 
ness at  a  somewhat  reduced  price 
level,  but  with  no  need  to  "buy  base." 
In  fact,  a  producer's  marketing  history 
wiU  not  be  transferable,  so  it  wiU  not 
acquire  a  value  of  its  own. 

•The  difference  between  the  $13.10 
support  price  and  the  lower  dairy  com- 
pliance price  wiU  be  coUected  by  the 
CCC  ai.d  used  to  help  make  the  diver- 
sion payments  to  farmers  who  reduce 
production.  Industry  estimates  place 
the  cost  of  the  Dairy  Production  Act 
at  $767  miUlon  for  fiscal  year  1984. 
This  is  weU  below  the  $2.3  biUion  that 
the  dairy  program  cost  last  year  and 
also  much  less  than  the  cost  would  be 


if  there  was  a  price  stipport  cut  of  $1 
or  $1.50. 

DAIKT  PROMOnOH 

Another  provision  of  the  biU  Which  I  , 
strongly  support  is  the  dairy  promo- 
tion program.  "This  would  be  funded 
by  a  mandatory  checkoff  of  15  cents 
per  hundredweight  on  aU  milk  market- 
ed. It  wiU  serve  to  complement  exist- 
ing State  and  regional  promotion 
plans  because  a  credit  of  up  to  10  cents 
wlU  be  aUowed  for  producers  who  par- 
ticipate in  these  plans.  A  Minnesota 
farmer  who  is  contributing,  for  in- 
stance, 7  cents  per  hundredweight  to 
the  State  program  would  only  pay  an 
additional  8  cents  into  the  national 
program.  "This  wiU  tend  to  protect  and 
strengthen  the  State  programs. 

My  own  experience  in  business  has 
convinced  me  that  effective  advertis- 
ing and  promotion  is  the  surest  way  to 
increase  dairy  consiunption.  This  biU 
vriU  provide  enough  funding  so  that 
the  promotion  effort  can  have  a  posi- 
tive impact  in  a  relatively  short  time. 

DAIRY  COMPLIANCE  PROGRAM 

"The  dairy  compliance  program  is  de- 
signed to  bring  milk  suppUes  more 
nearly  into  line  with  commercial 
demand,  to  maintain  farm  prices  for 
dairy  farmers  reducing  production,  to 
reduce  Government  costs  under  the 
dairy  price  support  program  from 
present  levels,  and  to  enhance  demand 
for  milk  and  dairy  products  through 
an  accelerated  national  dairy  promo- 
tion program. 

Ilie  key  elements  of  the  dairy  com- 
pUance  program,  which  is  designed  to 
operate  through  September  30,  1985, 
include: 

First,  maintenance  of  the  present 
$13.10  price  support. 

Second,  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the 
marketing  year,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture wiU  estimate  the  level  of  mar- 
ketings, domestic  consumption,  and 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  remov- 
als anticipated  during  the  year.  As 
part  of  domestic  consumption,  2.5  bU- 
Uon  poimds  of  milk  is  to  be  included  as 
the  quantity  necessary  to  meet  Gov- 
ernment program  demands. 

Based  on  these  estimates,  the  Secre- 
tary wiU  determine  the  national  sur- 
plus percentage  for  the  year. 

Third,  achievement  of  production 
adjustment  would  be  accomplished 
through  a  two-tier  price  system  and 
payments  for  diversion  below  the  level 
of  marketings  during  the  marketing 
history  period,  which  is  to  be  the  aver- 
age of  marketings  during  the  1980-81 
and  1981-82  marketing  years.  Farmers 
who  have  decreased  their  production 
would  be  able  to  use  only  their  1981 
marketings  to  determine  their  history 
if  1981  marketings  exceed  those  of 
1982. 

Producers  deUvering  milk  during  the 
entire  marketing  history  period  wiU 
use  their  actual  marketings  as  the 
basis  for  performance  within  the  pro- 
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gram.  For  producers  with  less  than 
the  full  24  months  of  marketing  histo- 
ry during  the  period,  a  marketing  his- 
tory will  be  developed  by  determining 
the  average  daily  marketings  for  the 
days  actuaUy  maiketed  and  multiply- 
ing that  result  by  305  to  determine  an 
annual  ma^eting  leveL 

For  producers  who  began  marketing 
milk  after  September  30,  1982.  no  base 
would  be  assigned  nor  would  there  be 
opportunity  for  base  to  be  built  or 
earned.  This  would  give  the  new  pro- 
ducer the  same  status  with  regard  to 
the  program  as  the  existing  producer 
who  chooses  not  to  participate  in  re- 
ducing milk  production. 

No  transfer  of  marketing  history  is 
allowed. 

Fourth,  the  two-tier  price  operation 
would  be  applied  in  the  following 
manner: 

The  $13.10  basic  price  per  hundred- 
weight would  be  paid  for  marketings 
up  to  the  level  deemed  necessary  to 
meet  commercial  demand  plus  an 
amount  determined  necessary  to  meet 
Government  program  needs. 

A  lower  price,  the  dairy  compliance 
price,  would  be  paid  on  the  percentage 
of  marketings  equal  to  the  national 
surplus  percentage  for  producers 
whose  marketings  exceed  those  of  the 
marketing  history  period  by  more 
than  that  percentage.  For  producers 
whose  marketings  are  in  excess  of  the 
marketing  history  period  level  by  less 
than  the  national  surplus  percentage, 
the  compliance  price  would  apply  only 
to  the  marketings  in  excess  of  the  his- 
tory period  level.  There  would  be  no 
application  of  the  dairy  compliance 
price  to  producers  maintaining  mar- 
ketings at  or  below  the  marketing  his- 
tory period  level. 

The  dairy  compliance  price  wiU  rep- 
resent a  reduction  in  the  blend  of  the 
two  price  levels  of  no  more  than  $1  per 
hundredweight  for  all  milk  marketed 
by  the  producer. 

Fifth,  the  difference  between  the 
$13.10  basic  price  level  and  the  dairy 
compliance  price  will  be  paid  into  the 
dairy  stabilization  settlement  fund  to 
be  maintained  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  These  funds  will 
be  used  to  make  diversion  payments  to 
producers  who  reduce  marketings 
below  their  marketing  history  period 
level  and  to  reduce  costs  of  the  dairy 
price  support  program. 

To  the  extent  possible,  those  making 
payment  to  farmers  for  mUk  will  be  al- 
lowed to  make  settlement  with  individ- 
ual producers  using  a  pooling  concept. 
Such  settlement  would  be  designed  to 
make  payments  to  farmers  who  reduce 
production  on  a  current— monthly  if 
possible— basis  with  a  final  reconcilia- 
tion to  be  made  during  the  last  month 


of  the  year.  In  operating  such  a  pool 
among  producers,  person  making  pay- 
ment to  farmers  would  be  fully  ac- 
countable to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  for  the  fimds,  and  any 
balance  from  producer  settlements 
would  be  remitted  to  the  dairy  stabili- 
zation settlement  fimd  on  a  monthly 
iMisis. 

Sixth,  producers  would  obtain  a  cer- 
tification of  their  marketing  history 
from  the  Agricultural  Stabilization 
and  Conservation  Service  and  present 
it  to  the  person  from  whom  they  re- 
ceive payment  for  milk  for  reduced  ap- 
plication of  the  dairy  compliance 
price. 

Seventh,  producers  who  reduce  mar- 
ketings below  marketing  history 
period  levels  will  be  eligible  for  diver- 
sion payments  from  the  dairy  stabili- 
zation settlement  fund.  Producers  will 
be  eligible  for  payment  providing  that 
a  reduction  has  been  made  and  that  it 
is  not  offset  by  transfer  of  interest  in 
the  operation  or  by  other  means  of 
evasion. 

The  rate  of  payment  will  be  $10  per 
hundredweight  for  reductions  below 
the  level  of  marketings  during  the 
marketing  history  period.  Payments 
will  be  made  for  reductions  of  up  to  a 
maximum  of  30  percent  of  a  produc- 
er's marketing  history.  For  producers 
who  ceased  dairying  entirely,  diversion 
pasmients  could  be  made  at  the  30-per- 
cent rate  for  1  year. 

Eighth,  a  national  milk  and  dairy 
products  promotion  program  would  be 
established,  the  basic  elements  of 
which  include: 

Congressional  direction  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  create  a  nation- 
al program  for  advertising  and  promo- 
tion of  milk  and  dairy  products  and 
the  funding  of  related  market,  nutri- 
tional, and  research  efforts. 

The  program  would  be  conducted  by 
a  dairy  farmer  board  of  directors  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  from  nomi- 
nations submitted  by  qualified  produc- 
er organizations. 

The  program  would  go  into  effect 
immediately,  operating  under  regula- 
tions developed  by  the  Secretary  and 
the  board. 

The  program  would  be  fimded  by  a 
mandatory  assessment  of  15  cents  per 
hundredweight  on  all  milk  marketed. 
Credit  for  up  to  10  cents  wUl  be  al- 
lowed for  producer  participation  in 
qualified  local,  State,  and  regional  ge- 
neric advertising  and  promotion  pro- 
grams. 

Since  the  program  would  go  into 
effect  immediately,  there  would  be  no 
requirement  of  prior  producer  approv- 
al. However,  the  program  would  termi- 
nate on  December  31.  1985,  unless  ap- 
proved by  50  percent  of  the  producers 


voting  in  a  referendum  conducted  by 
the  Secretary  during  October  1986. 
For  purposes  of  this  referendum  and 
subsequent  referendums  held  in  con- 
Jimction  with  the  program,  coopera- 
tive marketing  associations  would  be 
allowed  to  vote  on  behalf  of  their 
members.  In  doing  so,  they  would  be 
required  to  inform  the  membership  of 
how  the  vote  was  cast,  the  issues  in- 
volved in  the  referendum,  and  the  pro- 
cedures to  be  followed  should  the 
member  choose  to  cast  an  individual 
ballot. 

liir.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  certain  supporting  material 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRS,  as  follows: 
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•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Minnesota.  Senator 
BoscHwrrz,  in  sponsoring  the  Dairy 
Production  Act  of  1983. 

This  legislation  will  establish  a  pro- 
gram that  will  help  to  bring  milk  sup- 
plies more  in  line  with  demand.  At  the 
same  time,  the  program  will  maintain 
farm  prices  for  producers  who  reduce 
production  and  provide  a  disincentive 
to  those  who  increase  production. 
Unlike  the  administration's  proposal 
to  reduce  the  support  level  for  all  pro- 
ducers, this  program  will  not  penalize 
the  dairy  farmers  who  reduce  produc- 
tion. We  simply  must  provide  our 
dairy  farmers  a  level  of  farm  income 
that  will  maintain  the  basic  productive 
capacity  needed  within  the  industry. 

Mr.  President,  the  problem  confront- 
ing the  dairy  industry  is  not  simply  a 
dairy  problem.  It  is.  rather,  a  problem 
that  confronts  our  agricultural  econo- 
my as  a  whole.  In  analyzing  the  dairy 
program,  it  is  important  to  look  at  the 
overall  agricultural  situation. 

In  fiscal  year  1980.  the  costs  of  the 
dairy  price  support  program  increased 
dramatically  to  $1  billion.  In  fiscal 
year  1981.  the  costs  totaled  $1.93  bU- 
lion  and  in  fiscal  year  1982,  the  costs 
were  $2.3  billion. 

If  we  compare  these  figures  with  the 
net  farm  income  figures,  we  find  there 
is  a  correlation.  The  past  3  years. 
1980-82,  we  have  seen  net  farm  income 
decline  each  year.  Indeed,  this  is  the 
first  period  of  time  that  net  farm 
income  has  consecutively  declined  for 
3  years  since  the  Great  Depression. 
Looking  at  the  dairy  program  from 
this  standpoint,  it  is  not  surprising  to 
leam  that  the  costs  of  the  daily  pro- 
gram have  consecutively  Increased 
during  the  same  period.  It  appears 
that  this  pattern  will  continue  this 
year  as  net  farm  income  could  decline 
again  and  the  costs  of  the  dairy  price 
support  program  are  estimated  to  rise 
to  $2.4  billion  before  deducting  re- 
ceipts from  the  50-cent  assessment. 
This  correlation  merely  exemplifies 
the  fact  that  the  dairy  program  re- 


flects the  condition  American  agricul- 
ture has  been  in  the  past  3  years. 

We  all  recognize  the  need  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  the  dairy  program.  Our 
dairy  farmers  are  willing  to  accept 
changes  in  the  program.  However,  we 
must  insure  that  the  changes  made 
are  reasonable  and  equitable. 

Reducing  dairy  farmers'  income  is 
not  the  solution.  Eliminating  some  of 
our  dairy  f  aiTners  does  not  address  the 
problem  adequately. 

The  administration's  proposal  for  a 
straight  cut  in  the  support  level  for 
mUk  will  simply  result  in  decreasing 
the  number  of  dairy  farmers.  In  the 
short  term,  a  cut  in  the  price  support 
would  result  in  an  increase  in  produc- 
tion as  farmers  simply  must  maintain 
the  cash-flow  necessary  to  meet  their 
obligations.  It  is  doubtful,  too.  that  a 
reduction  in  the  support  level  would 
result  in  lower  prices  for  the  consum- 
ers as  past  price  support  reductions 
were  not  necessarily  passed  on  to  the 
consumer.  A  straight  cut  could  also 
result  in  increased  costs  to  the  Gov- 
ernment as  the  level  of  production  in- 
creased. 

In  a  recent  CBO  publication,  CBO 
concluded  that  to  reduce  price  support 
outlays  sufficiently  to  offset  the  loss 
of  potential  assessment  revenues 
would  require  a  cut  so  drastic  that  it 
could  destabilize  the  dairy  economy. 
This  would  ultimately  result  in  in- 
creased costs  to  the  consumer.  Clearly, 
this  is  not  the  direction  we  want  to  go. 

The  ciurent  program  involving  the 
50-cent  assessment  that  the  adminis- 
tration will  begin  collecting  in  a  few 
days,  will  also  result  in  an  increase  in 
production.  Indeed,  farmers  have  al- 
ready increased  production  in  an 
effort  to  offset  the  income  that  they 
will  lose  under  the  assessment.  This 
tax  reduces  the  income  for  every  dairy 
farmer  without  providing  the  farmer 
with  an  opportimity  to  avoid  the  re- 
duction through  a  cutback  in  produc- 
tion. 

The  payment-in-kind  (PIK)  that  is 
now  in  place  for  the  1983  crops  will 
also  have  an  impact  on  our  dairy  farm- 


ers' income.  As  a  result  of  the  PIK 
program,  it  is  quite  possible  that  we 
will  see  a  30-percent  increase  in  the 
price  our  dairy  producers  have  to  pay 
for  feed.  Dairymen  in  Oklahoma  have 
told  me  that  they  do  not  mind  so 
much  paying  more  for  feed,  but  they 
do  mind  having  a  tax  or  a  reduction  in 
the  support  level  added  to  the  in- 
creased cost  of  production. 

In  February,  the  $13.10  support  level 
represented  only  62  percent  of  parity. 
A  year  ago.  the  support  price  of  $13.10 
was  65  percent  of  parity.  Already, 
dairy  farmers  have  not  received  an  ad- 
justment in  the  support  level  since  Oc- 
tober 1980.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  ask 
them  to  accept  a  further  decline  in 
their  income. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  we  are 
introducing  today  will  bring  about  a 
reduction  in  milk  production,  enhance 
the  demand  for  milk  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts, provide  a  level  of  farm  income 
that  will  maintain  the  basic  productive 
capacity  needed  within  the  industry, 
and  reduce  Government  costs. 

This  legislation  provides  a  strong  in- 
centive for  a  reduction  in  marketings 
of  milk  through  a  $10  per  hundred- 
weight "diversion"  payment.  Addition- 
ally, a  $12  per  hundredweight  lower 
price  on  excess  milk  should  provide  a 
disincentive  for  overproduction. 

Under  the  two-tier  price  system,  the 
dairy  farmers  will  share  in  the  cost  of 
the  dairy  price  support  program.  The 
program  maintains  the  $13.10  price 
support  level  for  farmers  who  do  not 
increase  their  production.  Further, 
this  program  is  voluntary. 

An  important  part  of  this  legislation 
is  the  authorization  for  a  national 
dairy  promotion  program.  Under  tliis 
program,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
would  create  a  national  program,  to  be 
conducted  by  a  dairy  farmer  board  of 
directors,  for  advertising  and  promo- 
tion of  milk  and  dairy  products  and 
the  funding  of  relal^  market,  nutri- 
tional and  research  efforts.  Funding 
for  the  promotion  program  would 
come  from  a  mandatory  assessment  of 
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15  cents  per  hundredweight  on  all 
milk  marketed.  This  is  the  only  aspect 
of  this  legi^tion  which  is  mandatory. 

Both  of  these  programs  will  work  to 
bring  supply  more  in  line  with  demand 
and  TPftintjtin  and  strengthen  oxu-  mar- 
kets. 

Mr.  President,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
make  some  adjustments  in  this  pro- 
gram before  we  enact  it  into  law.  How- 
ever. I  do  believe  this  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction  and  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  in  support  of  this  legis- 
lation.* 

By  Mr.  KASTEN: 
S.  1046.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  applica- 
bility of  a  provision  of  law  regarding 
risk  retention;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

RISK  RETENTION 

•  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  a  technical  amendment 
clarifying  the  scope  of  the  Risk  Reten- 
tion Act.  S.  1046  will  make  it  clear,  as 
was  originally  intended,  that  risk  re- 
tention groups  may  insure  damage  to  a 
product  itself  as  well  as  Injury  to  per- 
sons and  other  property.  I  hope  in 
light  of  its  technical  nature,  this  bill 
will  receive  prompt  consideration  by 
the  Senate. 

In  1981  Congress  enacted  the  Prod- 
uct LiabUity  Risk  Retention  Act. 
Public  Law  97-45  (15  U.S.C.  §3901  et 
seq.).  This  act  was  passed  to  facilitate 
the  ability  of  businesses  to  establish 
self-insurance  coverage  on  a  group 
basis  for  product  liability  risks.  The 
law  also  facilitates  the  ability  of  busi- 
nesses to  purchase  comprehensive  gen- 
eral liability  insurance  on  a  group 
basis.  It  does  this  by  preempting  cer- 
tain State  laws  which  restrict  the  or- 
ganization of  group  captive  insurance 
companies  and  the  sale  of  insurance 
on  a  group  basis. 

Following  the  enactment  of  the  Risk 
Retention  Act  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Insurance  Commissioners 
(NAIC)  developed  a  model  State  bill  to 
assist  States  in  implementing  the  Fed- 
eral act.  On  the  whole  this  model  bill 
is  a  helpful  piece  of  legislation.  In  a 
very  critical  area,  however,  it  departs 
from  the  language  of  the  Federal  act. 
That  departure  is  clearly  contrary  to 
the  express  language  of  the  Risk  Re- 
tention Act,  and  its  effects  would  un- 
dermine the  purpose  of  the  act. 

The  Federal  act  authorizes  risk  re- 
tention groups  to  insure  against  prod- 
uct liability  risks.  The  act  defines 
"product  liability"  broadly  as  liability 
for  damages  because  of  "any  personal 
injury,  death,  emotional  harm,  conse- 
quential economic  damage,  or  proper- 
ty damage  (including  damages  result- 
ing from  the  loss  of  use  of  property) 
arising  out  of  the  manufacture  •  •  •  or 
sale  of  a  product  •  •  *." 

In  contrast,  the  NAIC's  model  State 
bill  departs  from  this  definition  of 
"product  liability."  It  defines  product 


liability  with  reference  to  each  State's 
tort  law.  Thus,  under  the  model  State 
bill  the  definition  of  "product  liabil- 
ity" is  dependent  upon  the  nuances 
and  various  definitions  of  product  li- 
ability under  State  law. 

This  is  in  conflict  with  the  language 
and  intent  of  the  Risk  Retention  Act. 
The  language  of  the  Federal  act  clear- 
ly provides  for  a  broad,  uniform  defini- 
tion of  product  liability.  The  intent  of 
that  broad  definition  was  to  permit 
risk  retention  groups  to  insure  any- 
thing that  is  or  may  be  a  product  li- 
ability risk.  The  Federal  act  was  in- 
tended to  permit  such  groups  to  oper- 
ate nationally— thus,  a  uniform  defini- 
tion of  product  liability  is  essential  to 
facilitate  the  interstate  operation  of 
risk  retention  groups.  The  piui>ose  of 
the  Risk  Retention  Act  is  to  establish 
a  clear  area  of  authorized  insurance 
coverage  in  which  manufacturer  and 
seller  groups  would  be  exempt  from 
duplicative  and  burdensome  State  in- 
surance regulations.  This  purpose  is 
made  manifest  by  the  explicit  lan- 
guage of  section  3(a)  of  the  act  which 
provides: 

Except  as  provided  In  this  section,  a  risk 
retention  group  is  exempt  from  any  State 
law,  rule,  regulation,  or  order  •  •  • 

The  NAIC's  model  biU  would  narrow 
the  scope  of  the  Federal  act,  jeopard- 
ize the  legitimacy  of  risk  retention 
groups  seeking  to  provide  coverage  of 
their  members,  and,  in  effect,  impose 
varying  multlstate  requirements  on 
such  groups— all  effects  which  are  di- 
rectly contrary  to  the  language  and 
intent  of  the  Federal  act.  The  NAIC 
apparently  justifies  its  multistate  defi- 
nition of  product  liability  by  reference 
to  a  provision  in  the  Federal  act  which 
states  that  the  act's  definition  of  por- 
duct  liability  "shall  not  be  construed 
to  affect  the  tort  law  or  the  law  gov- 
erning the  interpretation  of  insurance 
contracts  of  any  State."  Section  2(b). 

Contrary  to  the  NAIC  view,  this  pro- 
vision does  not  permit  the  States  to 
ignore  the  Federal  act's  clear  defini- 
tion of  product  liability.  Section  2(b), 
added  as  a  technical  amendment  in 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee,  ad- 
dresses one  point— the  broad  defini- 
tion of  product  liability  applies  only 
for  purposes  of  exempting  the  cover- 
age provided  by  risk  retention  groups 
from  duplicative  State  regulation  and 
does  not  apply  for  general  tort  law 
purposes.  In  other  words.  Congress 
sought  to  clarify  that  a  State's  defini- 
tion of  product  liability  for  purposes 
of  tort  suits  was  not  affected  by  the 
Federal  act  and  that  the  Federal  defi- 
nition of  products  liability  affected 
only  the  scope  of  coverage  to  be  pro- 
vided by  a  risk  retention  group. 

The  Senate  committee  report  on  the 
Federal  act  expressly  negates  any  in- 
ference that  Section  2(b)  was  intended 
to  narrow  the  scope  of  coverages 
exempt  from  State  regulation: 


The  Committee  ncoonizet  that  the  defini- 
tion oj  "product  liat)ility"  may  be  broader 
than  the  existing  prodtict  liatrility  laio  of 
many  jurisdictions  in  several  respects.  In 
that  regard.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  def- 
inition of  "product  liability".  .  .  serves  to 
define  the  coverage  that  may  be  provided  by 
a  risk  retention  group  ....  In  essence,  the 
definition  delineates  the  boundaries  of  the 
preemption  of  state  law  .... 

•  •  •  •  • 
The  rationale  for  the  inclusion  of  damages 

for  lou  of  use  of  property  ...  is  to  allow 
product  sellers  to  protect  themselves 
through  risk  retention  groups  against  these 
types  of  damages  .  .  .  The  definition  is  per- 
missive and  concerns  permissilOe  coverage. 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  simi,  the  bill  is  Intended  to  offer  insur- 
ance opportunities  to  home  builders  and 
other  manufacturers  and  product  sellers, 
[providing  coverage  for  damage  to  a  product 
itself,  as  well  as  other  property  damage  and 
personal  injury  liability  protection]  but  not 
to  affect  their  tort  lialnlity— which  remains 
subject  to  staU  law.  S.  Rep.  97-172  at  7-8 
(emphasis  added). 

The  legislative  history  could  hardly 
be  more  clear:  all  risk  retention  groups 
are  authorized  to  insure  against  prod- 
uct liability  as  that  term  is  defined  in 
the  Federal  act. 

The  technical  amendment  I  am  in- 
troducing makes  it  absolutely  clear 
that  the  Federal  definition  of  "prod- 
uct liability"  Is  controlling  and  pre- 
empts any  definition  of  that  term 
under  State  law.  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  this  amendment  is  merely  clarify- 
ing. It  does  not  change  the  legal  effect 
of  the  Federal  act  in  any  way.  I  am 
quite  confident  that  any  risk  retention 
group  providing  product  liability  cov- 
erage as  that  term  is  defined  in  the 
Federal  act,  including  coverage  for 
builder  warranties  or  other  damage  to 
a  product— Is  authorized  to  operate  in 
any  State  and  any  challenge  to  it 
would  fail.  This  clarification  will 
remove  any  legal  doubt  on  the  matter 
and  will  avoid  needless  litigation  and 
expense  regarding  the  coverage  a  risk 
retention  group  or  a  purchasing  group 
may  provide  under  the  Federal  act. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  bill  and  the  text  of  the  provision 
of  existing  law  amended  by  this  bill  be 
printed  In  the  Record  at  the  close  of 
my  remarks. 

Let  me  make  just  one  additional  ob- 
servation about  the  implementation  of 
the  Risk  Retention  Act.  Some  persons 
have  suggested  that  special  reporting 
requirements  should  be  imposed  on 
agents  and  brokers  servicing  these 
groups.  I  hope  these  requirements  will 
not  be  adopted  since  they  would  be 
contrary  to  the  scheme  of  the  act 
which  places  reporting  responsibilities 
on  the  group  Itself,  rather  than  on 
agents  and  brokers. 

Finally,  I  want  to  make  it  absolutely 
clear  that  neither  the  Risk  Retention 
Act,  nor  the  clarifying  amendment  I 
am  introducing  today,  affects  the  tort 
liability  of  product  sellers:  the  Risk 


Retention  Act  merely  streamlines  the 
regulation  of  self -insurance  programs. 

Mr.  President,  for  all  these  reasons  I 
urge  the  Senate  to  act  promptly  in 
adopting  this  clarifying  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  1(M6 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 2(b)  of  the  Product  Liability  Risk  Re- 
tention Act  of  1981  (15  n.S.C.  3901(b))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  affect  either  the  tort  law  or  the 
law  governing  the  interpretation  of  insur- 
ance contracts  of  any  State,  and  the  defini- 
tions of  product  liability  and  product  liabil- 
ity Insurance  under  any  State  law  shall  not 
be  applied  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  in- 
cluding recognition  or  qualification  of  risk 
retention  groups  or  purchasing  groups.". 

EXISTING  LAW 

Section  2(b),  15  U.S.C.  3901(b).  now  pro- 
vides; 

"(b)  The  definition  of  'product  liability'  in 
paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  be  construed  to  affect  either 
the  tort  law  or  the  law  governing  the  inter- 
pretation of  insurance  contracts  of  any 
State."* 


By  Mr.  MELCHER; 
S.  1047.  A  bill  to  direct  the  President 
to  impose  certain  limitations  on  the 
amount  of  milk  protein  products  that 
may  be  imported  into  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

LimTATIONS  ON  IMPORTS  OF  MILK  PROTEIN 
PROBUCTS 

•  Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  the 
question  of  the  dairy  support  program 
has  come  before  the  Senate  time  after 
time  in  the  past  several  years.  Yet,  we 
seem  no  closer  to  findiiig  a  workable 
solution.  Production,  surpluses,  and 
costs  associated  with  those  surpluses 
continue  to  Increase. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  John  Block 
has  recently  announced  that  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  will  begin 
collecting  the  first  50-cent-per-hun- 
dredweight  fee  required  on  all  milk 
marketed  beginning  April  16.  A  second 
50-cent  fee  may  be  Imposed  in  August. 
Each  50  cents  imposed  will  reduce 
dairy  farmer  income  by  as  much  as 
$650  million  annually. 

It  is  frustrating  to  me  that  at  the 
same  time  the  Department  Is  ready  to 
proceed  with  this  assessment  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  the  price  support  program, 
it  has  steadfastly  refused  to  act  to 
limit  the  costs  of  that  program  attrib- 
utable to  imports  of  milk  protein  prod- 
ucts—primarily casein  and  mixtures  of 
casein— even  though  restricting  such 
imports  could  reduce  the  U.S.  price 
support  program  cost  by  $300  million. 

This  is  not  my  first  effort  to  limit 
these  imports.  In  1981,  the  administra- 
tion argued  that  any  action  should  be 
delayed  until  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture had  a  chance  to  complete  a 
study  on  this  situation.  That  study 


was  completed  In  June  1981  and  did 
conclude  that  these  imports  did  have 
an  impact  on  the  dairy  price  support 
program  and  hence  was  subject  to  the 
requirements  of  section  22  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  which  pro- 
vides authority  to  limit  imports  of 
products  Lf  such  imports  interfere  with 
or  threaten  to  interfere  with  the  effec- 
tive operation  of  a  domestic  price  sup- 
port program. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  imported 
casein  from  the  various  foreign  coun- 
tries is  a  subsidized  product  and  be- 
cause of  that  is  competitive  in  pr(x;ess- 
ing  food  products  in  this  country. 
Without  the  foreign  governments  sub- 
sidies it  would  not  be  competitive  here 
in  the  United  States. 

After  completion  of  the  USDA 
study.  Secretary  Block  did  inform 
President  Reagan  that  the  casein 
import  situation  did  impact  on  the 
dairy  price  support  program.  And,  as 
required  by  law.  President  Reagan  did 
request  the  U.S.  International  Trade 
Commission  to  hold  hearings  on  this 
situation.  However,  at  those  hearings, 
when  asked  for  a  recommendation  to 
relieve  the  situation,  USDA  witnesses 
told  the  Commission  that  they  had  no 
recommendations. 

I  am  sh(x:ked  that  a  Department  of 
Agriculture  that  is  so  ready  to  Impose 
$1.3  billion  in  fees  and  assessments  of 
dairy  farmers  could  not  come  up  with 
recommendations  that  would  provide 
relief  from  $300  million  in  costs  of  the 
dairy  price  support  program. 

Since  it  Is  clear  that  the  administra- 
tion is  not  prepared  to  act  in  this  area. 
Congress  must.  Congress  has  been 
counseled  to  be  patient.  We  delayed 
action  until  the  study  was  complete.  It 
is  now  completed  and  confirms  that 
casein  imports  have  a  negative  impact 
on  the  dairy  program.  We  have  been 
told  that  the  level  of  imports  had  sta- 
bilized and  might  even  decline.  In  fact, 
the  level  of  Imports  for  1981,  127.8  mil- 
lion pounds,  suggested  that  that  might 
be  the  case.  However.  In  1982  we  saw 
Imports  reach  a  new  record  of  176.8 
million  pouncis,  a  38-percent  Increase 
over  1981. 

Further,  not  only  are  absolute  levels 
of  imports  increasing,  but  also  we  have 
seen  a  shift  in  the  use  of  the  product. 
Historically,  casein  has  been  used  pri- 
marily for  a  nimiber  of  industrial  ap- 
plications such  as  the  pr(xiuction  of 
plastics,  paints,  adheslves,  paper  coat- 
ings, and  the  like.  However,  more  re- 
cently various  synthetics  have  begim 
to  replace  these  traditional  usages. 
Today,  more  and  more  of  this  product 
is  used  in  food  and  animal  feed  prod- 
ucts. The  largest  and  fastest  growing 
use  is  in  the  production  of  imitation 
cheese. 

Imported  casein  and  casein  products 
are  displacing  domestically  produced 
milk  in  food  and  feed  products  and 
such  displacement  can  be  expected  to 
increase.  I  will  concede  that  there  are 


certain  products  in  which  casein  must 
be  uniquely  used— 19  percent  of  the 
casein  used  in  1980  was  used  in  prod- 
ucts for  which  noting  else  will  do.  I 
will  likewise  concede  that  there  is  no 
longer  any  domestic  casein  prcxluction. 
We  do  not  subsidize  casein  production 
nor  Its  sale  and  consequently  those 
foreign  countries  which  do  are  the 
only  countries  now  producing  it.  I 
want  to  emphasize  again  that  casein 
consiimption  Is  displacing  the  use  of 
milk  to  magnitude  of  $300  million  an- 
nually according  to  the  1981  study. 
That  is  $300  million  from  the  U.S. 
Treasury  to  purchase  the  domestic 
milk. 

At  the  same  time  I  want  to  point  out 
that  this  legislation  that  I  am  propos- 
ing does  not  eliminate  casein  Imports. 
It  restricts  them  to  50  percent  of  the 
average  of  the  quantity  of  such  im- 
ports between  January  1,  1977,  and 
December  1,  1981. 

This  is  really  a  very  simple  directive 
to  the  administration  telling  them  to 
do  what  they  should  be  doing  already 
and  to  do  what  they  already  have  the 
authority  to  do.  In  the  face  of  inaction 
at  a  time  when  the  problem  is  getting 
larger  there  is  really  no  other  choice.* 


By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  1048.  A  biU  entitled  the  "Tandem 
Truck  Amendments  of  1983";  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

TANDEM  TRUCK  AMENDMENTS  OF  19(3 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
giving  States  a  measure  of  flexibility 
in  determining  which  Interstate  and 
primary  highways  will  be  required  to 
accommodate  tandem  trailers. 

The  Surface  Transportation  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1982  required  States  to 
allow  motor  vehicle  combinations  con- 
sisting of  a  truck  tractor  and  two  trail- 
ing units— commonly  called  tandem 
trailers— on  all  Interstate  Highway 
segments  and  on  those  Federal-aid  pri- 
mary system  highways  designated  by 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation.  The 
law  contained  two  fundamental  de- 
fects. First,  it  failed  to  recognize  that 
certain  Interstate  Highways,  for  a  va- 
riety of  reasons,  are  incapable  of 
safely  accommodating  tandems. 
Second,  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion was  not  given  well-defined  criteria 
for  determining  which  Federal-aid  pri- 
mary routes  should  be  designated  part 
of  the  tandem  trailer  network.  As  a 
result  of  these  oversights,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation's  April  5 
notice  establishing  an  interim  desig- 
nated network  of  highways  met  with 
almost  universal  disapproval.  The 
fault  is  not  DOT's;  they  were  merely 
following  the  dictates  of  the  Surface 
Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1982. 
The  fault  lies  instead  with  the  law. 
Our  task  is  thus  amending  the  Surface 
Transportation   Assistance   Act   in   a 
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fashion  that  meets  the  legitimate  con- 
cerns of  State  and  local  transportation 
officials  as  well  as  the  trucking  indus- 
try. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
strikes  such  a  compromise.  It  reqiiires 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
issue  guidelines  and  standards  for  the 
States  to  use  in  determining  which 
interstate  and  Federal-aid  primary 
routes  should  be  part  of  the  tandem 
trailer  network.  These  standards  must 
take  into  account  factors  such  as  road- 
way and  ramp  geometry,  lane  width, 
accident  experience,  and  congestion. 

The  States  wiU  then  be  required  to 
compile  an  inventory  of  all  interstate 
and  primary  segments  meeting  these 
standards  and  designate  these  routes 
as  part  of  the  tandem  trailer  network. 
Each  State  must  designate  at  least  90 
percent  of  its  Interstate  mileage  and 
10  percent  of  its  primary  mileage.  The 
Secretary  will  periodically  review  and 
revise  the  standards  for  designation 
and  the  States  wiU  redesignate  seg- 
ments accordingly. 

This  legislation  is  fair  and  reasona- 
ble. It  assures  truckers  access  to  a 
good  part  of  our  interstate  and  pri- 
mary highway  ss^tems  yet  it  allows 
States  to  ban  tandem  trailers  from 
roads  on  which  they  would  pose  severe 
traffic  or  safety  problems.  I  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  the  adminis- 
tration on  this  eminently  sensible  pro- 
posal. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  and  editorials  from 
the  Elmlra  Star-Oazette,  the  Roches- 
ter Times-Union,  the  Buffalo  News, 
and  the  New  Toiic  Times  be  printed  in 
the  RscoRS. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
and  articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  RicoRD,  as  follows: 

S.  1048 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Repretentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

Sectioh  1.  Subsections  (a)  and  (c)  of  Sec- 
tion 411  of  the  Surface  Transportation  As- 
sistance Act  of  1982  are  amended  by  delet- 
ing the  words  "any  segment"  where  they 
appear  and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
words  "Qualifying  segments",  and  deleting 
"Secretary"  where  it  appears  and  substitut- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "each  State". 

SKcnoif  2.  Subsection  (e)  of  section  411  of 
the  Surface  Transportation  Assistance  Act 
of  1982  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(eXl)  Within  60  days  of  enactment,  the 
Secretary  shall  determine  the  standards  and 
operating  characteristics  which  are  required 
to  safely  accommodate  the  vehi'sle  lengths 
and  configurations  specified  in  subsections 
(a)  and  (c)  of  this  section  on  Interstate  and 
Primary  highways.  In  determining  such 
standards  and  operating  characteristics  the 
Secretary  shall  consider  factors  such  as: 
roadway  and  ramp  geometry;  lane  widths: 
accident  experience;  congestion;  and  the 
extent  of  State  control  of  such  highways. 

"(3)  Each  State  shall  compUe  an  inventory 
of  aU  segments  of  the  National  System  of 
Interstate  and  Defense  Highways  and  Fed- 
eral-aid Primary  System  Highways  which 
meet  the  standards  and  operating  condi- 


tions determined  by  the  Secretary  and  shall 
designate  such  segments  and  highways  as 
qualified  segments  of  the  National  System 
of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways  and 
qualified  Federal-aid  Primary  Highways 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  subaections  (a) 
and  (c)  of  this  section.  Adjacent  States  will 
act  in  concert  to  ensure  continuity  of  desig- 
nated segments  and  tUghways  across  State 
boundaries.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  section,  each  State  will  desig- 
nate at  least  90  percent  of  the  mileage  of 
the  National  System  of  Interstate  and  De- 
fense Highways  and  at  least  10  percent  of 
the  Federal-aid  Primary  Systems  as  qualify- 
ing and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (c)  of  this  section. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shaU  periodically 
review  the  standards  and  operating  charac- 
teristics determined  to  be  required  to  safely 
accommodate  the  truck  lengths  specified  in 
this  section  and  will  revise  them  as  neces- 
sary. Upon  such  revision  the  States  will  be 
required  to  redesignate  the  qu&Uf  led  system 
to  reflect  the  changes  determined  by  the 
Secretary." 

[From  the  Elmira  Star-Gazette,  Apr.  8. 
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A  Mattkr  op  States'  Rights 

The  federal  government's  decision  to  give 
the  trucking  industry  the  right  to  use 
tandem  trailers  Euid  larger  trucks  in  states 
in  which  their  use  has  been  barred  or  limit- 
ed is  developing  Into  a  classic  states'  rights 
argument.  And  it  is  an  argument  that  the 
states  must  win. 

Even  though  the  new  routing  system  offi- 
cially went  into  effect  Wednesday,  many 
Eastern  states  are  defying  the  decision.  Con- 
necticut, for  example,  passed  a  law  barring 
the  larger  trucks  entirely.  Several  others, 
from  Vermont  to  South  Carolina,  have  said 
they  would  enforce  their  existing  laws. 

And  little  wonder.  The  new  system  was  In- 
stituted solely  to  ease  trucking  industry  op- 
position to  the  S-cent  increase  in  the  federal 
gasoline  tax,  and  it  was  done  with  little 
regard  for  states'  concerns. 

The  tandem  trailers,  up  to  75  feet  long, 
and  wider/heavier  trucks  raise  serious 
safety  questions  and  fears  of  increased 
damage  in  roads.  Consequently,  several 
states  had  sought  to  restrict  them  to  the 
Interstate  highway  system  and  to  small  sec- 
tions of  "federal  primary  aid"  roads. 

New  York,  for  example,  recommended 
confining  the  larger  trucks  to  515  miles  of 
non-Interstate  highways.  Yet  the  govern- 
ment approved  1,743  miles.  Permsylvania's 
recommended  498  miles  was  turned  into 
2,221.  Why?  Good  question. 

Does  it  make  sense  to  allow  heavier,  wider 
and  longer  trucks,  say,  on  Rt.  13?  Has 
anyone  from  the  Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
tration ever  made  the  trip  from  Elmlra  to 
Cartland  on  the  narrow,  winding  highway, 
especiaUy  during  the  winter?  Yet  Rt.  13  is 
on  the  federal  list. 

The  federal  government  contends  consum- 
ers will  save  money  because  the  larger 
trucks  can  carry  materials  more  economical- 
ly. Perhaps.  But  that  stiU  doesn't  stack  up 
to  the  potential  for  road  damage  and  possi- 
ble safety  hazards.  The  new  rules,  for  exam- 
ple, increase  the  maximum  width  of  a  truck 
to  102  Inches.  On,  say,  a  10-foot-wide  lane 
on  a  ro«d,  that  leaves  all  of  18  inches  for 
clearance. 

The  feds  contend  their  law  supersedes 
state  laws,  so  the  issue  undoubtedly  is 
headed  for  a  showdown  in  the  courts.  But 
the  fact  remains  that  the  states  know  more 
than  the  feds  about  which  roads  are  suita- 


ble for  such  traffic.  And  with  public  safety 
on  the  line,  the  dedaions  on  wtilch  trucks  go 
where  should  be  left  to  them. 

[Fnun  the  Buffalo  News,  Apr.  9, 1983] 

FmsHAL  RXJVK  OH  Trucks  Posxs  Safxtt 
Hazabim 

The  legitimate  safety  fears  prompted  by 
the  new  federal  rule  opening  thousands  of 
miles  of  non-interstate  highways  to  bigger 
tandem-trailer  rigs  provide  ample  Justifica- 
tion for  the  opposition  of  New  York  and 
other  states. 

Under  the  Surface  Transportation  Assist- 
ance Act,  signed  by  President  Reagan  In 
January,  longer  and  wider  truck  combina- 
tions are  permitted  not  only  on  interstate 
highways  but  also  on  so-called  "primary" 
routes  built  with  federal  aid.  Among  the 
roads  effected  in  Erie  County  are  sections  of 
Transit  Road,  Walden  Avenue  and  the 
Aurora.  Scajaquada  and  Kensington  ex- 
pressways. 

The  lifting  of  federal  restrictions  on 
larger  trucks  was  a  concession  to  the  truck- 
ing industry  to  offset  the  5-cent-a-gallon  in- 
crease In  the  federal  motor  fuels  tax  and 
new  excise  taxes  on  trucking  equipment. 
Under  the  new  law,  states  are  required  to 
allow  double-trailer  trucks  up  to  80,000- 
pound  weight,  and  generally  70  feet  long,  to 
operate  on  all  the  federally-designated 
links.  On  most  New  York  roads  the  length 
limit  is  60  feet,  and  on  the  Thruway  110 
feet. 

According  to  state  transportation  officials, 
the  federal  order  moving  large  trucks  onto 
small  roads  poses  legal  questions  as  to 
whether  Washington  can  supercede  state  re- 
strictions. Presumably,  federal  highway  aid 
dollars  could  be  withheld  from  states  that 
refuse  to  go  along  with  the  new  rules. 

Even  so.  New  York  State  police  officials 
say  they  will  continue  to  issue  tickets  to  ve- 
hicles exceeding  state  size  limits  for  any 
particular  highway.  Other  states  have  gone 
further  in  defying  the  federal  rule.  Con- 
necticut has  Just  enacted  a  new  state  law 
barmlng  double  trailers.  Vermont  threatens 
court  action  against  the  federal  law,  and 
New  Jersey's  Gov.  Thomas  Kean,  in  defying 
the  law,  condemned  the  federal  government 
for  proposing  "a  totally  unsafe  system." 

In  Buffalo,  Police  Commissioner  Cun- 
ningham singled  out  a  valid  point  in  object- 
ing to  the  way  Washington  lifted  restric- 
tions against  behemoths  on  such  busy  links 
as  the  Kensington  route.  "If  one  of  them 
ever  Jackknlfed  or  skidded  sideways  across 
the  road,"  he  warned,  "it  would  wreak 
havoc.  You'd  back  traffic  out  to  Depew  or 
back  to  downtown." 

The  New  York  State  Automobile  Associa- 
tion has  voiced  similar  fears  that  the  bigger 
trucks  will  Increase  safety  hazards,  create 
traffic  headaches  and  add  to  the  local  costs 
for  highway  maintenance.  The  most  fre- 
quently voiced  complaints  of  motorists,  it 
notes,  are  the  "buffeting  air  blast  of  massive 
trucks,  the  blinding  spray  that  they  kick  up 
in  bad  weather  and  the  way  they  block 
vision." 

Whatever  the  arguments  for  allowing 
bigger  trucks  on  four-lane  interstate  routes 
that  can  safely  accommodate  heavy  traffic, 
the  federal  rule  goes  too  far  in  allowing  the 
double  rigs  uniformly  on  heavUy-traveled 
urban-area  links  without  proper  regard  to 
safety  considerations.  Federal  highway  offi- 
cials should  revise  their  rules  out  of  respect 
for  the  rights  and  duties  of  states  to  protect 
motorists  against  safety  hazards. 


[From  the  Rochester  Times-Union,  Apr.  11, 
19831 

TAMDIIf  RiOS  ON  RUBAL  ROASS 

Many  states  and  dtles  are  protesting  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration's  choice  of 
highways  it  considers  suitable  for  tandem 
trailer  rigs.  New  York  City  talks  as  If  it 
would  bum  its  bridges  rather  than  allow 
larger  trucks  across  the  Hudson. 

It  Is  dangerous  to  allow  larger  trucks  on 
busy  highways  that  are  essentially  dty 
streets.  It  Is  at  least  as  dangerous  to  allow 
them  on  the  2-lBne  country  roads  shown  on 
the  accompanying  map. 

These  roads  wind  over  hills,  past  farms 
and  through  villages.  They  are,  in  many 
places,  narrow  and  not  built  as  well  as  they 
should  be.  The  FHA  obviously  picked  them 
with  scant  consideration  for  safety  and 
maintenance. 

The  State  has  allowed  105-foot  tandem 
trailer  rigs  on  the  Thruway  for  some  years. 
A  number  of  other  States  with  less  tortured 
terrain  than  New  York's  allow  tandems  on 
their  roads.  And  in  1981,  65-foot  tandem  rigs 
were  allowed  on  Interstate  and  four-lane 
highways  here  too. 

The  Surface  Transportation  Assistance 
Act  passed  by  Congress  last  fall  give  tan- 
dems greater  access  to  State  highways. 
These  tandems  can  be  70-80  feet  long  and 
six  inches  wider  than  the  trailers  now  on 
our  roads. 

The  FHA  asked  States  which  highways 
should  be  in  the  new  tandem  sjrstem;  the 
State  Department  of  Transportation  recom- 
mended the  roads  on  which  tandems  are  al- 
ready allowed. 

The  FHA  added  1,228  miles  of  2-Iane  roads 
to  the  State  list.  Few  of  the  additions  are 
built  to  the  standards  of  Interstate  high- 
ways, so  bigger  trucks  will  mean  more  main- 
tenance problems. 

But  the  greater  concern  is  safety.  The 
DOT  says  its  limited  experience  with  tan- 
dems is  "not  bad."  The  FHA  says  studies 
about  the  relative  safety  of  single  vs. 
double-trailer  rigs  are  Inconclusive. 

Most  of  that  experience  is  on  Interstates. 
Are  tandems  safe  on  winding,  two-lane 
roads? 

Scenic  U.S.  20  soars  over  high  hills  and 
dives  Into  deep  valleys  as  it  crosses  the 
State.  Imagine  driving  it  with  a  tandem  on 
your  tall. 

Or  picture  tandem  rigs  blasting  through 
the  village  on  U.S.  104,  among  the  trucks 
lumbering  from  orchard  and  processor,  the 
commuters  rushing  to  Niagara  Falls,  Web- 
ster or  Oswego. 

Or  imagine  meeting  a  tandem  coming 
around  a  bend  on  twisty  Rt.  13  between 
Ithaca  and  Cortland,  the  second  trailer 
playing  crack-the-whlp. 

How  did  the  FHA  decide  such  roads  are  fit 
for  larger  trucks?  By  using  safety  and 
design  criteria,  plus  field  knowledge,  says 
the  FHA. 

What  kind  of  field  knowledge  did  the  FHA 
have  to  name  Rt  20A  which  Indudes 
Warsaw  Hill,  down  which  only  light  loads 
may  go? 

In  fact,  it  seems  clear,  somebody  stood  In 
front  of  a  map  of  New  York  and  wielded  a 
magic  marker  with  no  idea  of  the  terrain  or 
the  roads  involved. 

New  York  and  other  Northeast  states  say 
they  will  resist  the  FHA  and  urge  a  more  ra- 
tional plan.  If  the  White  House  is  anxious 
to  defer  to  local  Judgment,  this  is  a  good 
place  to  do  so. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  8, 19831 

HlOBWAT  MOMSTBRS  AMD  CiTT  STHBBTS 

Washington  doesn't  hear  It  yet,  but  New 
YoA  and  other  dUes  do,  loud  and  clear  the 
groan  of  huge  double-trailer  trucks  making 
tight  cloverleaf  turns.  Intimidating  motor- 
ists and  monopolizing  expressways.  The 
Transportation  Department,  faithful  to  a 
rigid  new  law,  has  declared  all  urban  inter- 
state roads  and  h&lf  the  country's  major 
highways  open  to  the  tandems.  States  and 
localities,  worried  about  safety,  are  up  in 
arms. 

Connecticut's  Legislature  has  responded 
by  declaring  the  entire  state  off-limits  to 
the  double-trailer  trucks.  In  New  Jersey, 
Governor  Kean  vows  to  keep  them  off  all 
but  main  routes.  New  York  City  officials 
threaten  to  enforce  existing  laws  that  bar 
them  from  dense  traffic  arteries.  But  local 
defiance  of  a  Federal  law  is  not  the  way  to 
correct  it.  Relief  is  needed,  but  it  must  come 
from  Congress. 

There's  nottilng  wrong  with  Congress  leg- 
islating national  weight  and  size  standards 
for  the  highways  Congress  has  built.  That's 
what  the  power  to  regulate  interstate  com- 
merce is  all  about.  States  must  not  arbitrar- 
ily construct  commercial  barriers,  even  in 
the  guise  of  safety.  But  Congress,  more  at- 
tentive to  truckers'  lobbying  than  safety, 
negligently  treated  all  interstate  highways 
alike— including  those  that  function  more 
like  city  streets,  as  in  metropolitan  New 
York. 

Elizabeth  Dole,  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, was  entirely  correct  U>  reject  New 
York's  plea  that  the  Brooklyn-Queens  Ex- 
pressway and  other  interstates  in  the  metro- 
politan region  be  wholly  closed  to  the  40-ton 
vehicles.  The  law,  unfortunately,  allows  no 
such  exceptions.  Indeed,  it  is  so  strict  that 
the  department  has  to  break  it  to  adminis- 
ter it  sensibly.  Not  seriously  defending  the 
legality  of  its  acti(Hi.  the  department  has 
banned  the  monster  truck  at  least  from  a 
segment  of  the  B.QJ:.  and  of  1-66  west  of 
Washington  D.C. 

The  trucking  industry  won  highway  access 
for  the  double  trailers  as  compensation  last 
December  when  Congress  enacted  higher 
gasoline  taxes  and  quadrupled  highway-user 
levies.  But  the  truckers  overreached,  insist- 
ing on  an  inflexible  statute  rather  than  per- 
mitting any  discretion  in  designating  roads 
for  truck  access.  At  best.  Congress  was  care- 
less. It  can  remedy  its  hurry  now  with  an 
amendment  allowing  some  flexibility. 

That  is  clearly  the  wisest  route  for 
alarmed  state  and  local  officials.  Don't  stage 
High  Noon  highway  arrests.  Don't  Impound 
the  giants.  Don't  challenge  the  supremacy 
of  Federal  law.  Don't  litigate  at  all.  Lobby. 
Take  pictures  of  the  75-foot  rigs  and  what 
they  do.  Make  recordings  of  their  roar— and 
let  Congress  hear  it.« 


By  Mx.  HART: 
S.  1049.  A  bill  to  provide  relief  from 
natural  gas  price  increases  caused  by 
certain  contract  provisions  that  are  in- 
compatible with  current  market  condi- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

RATUBAL  GAS  MAKKR  HXPOKM  ACT 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  the  Natural  Gas 
Market  Reform  Act.  This  bill  is  a 
simple  but  effective  remedy  to  the 
high  natural  gas  prices  that  are  hurt- 
ing consumers  all  across  this  country. 


Those  who  live  in  the  majority  of 
American  homes  that  are  heated  by 
natural  gas  know  how  the  price  of 
that  fuel  has  increased.  Nationwide, 
natural  gas  prices  have  increased 
about  25  percent  Just  since  last  winter, 
and  have  doubled  in  the  past  4  years. 
In  my  home  State,  the  average  resi- 
dential natural  gas  bill  is  well  over 
$100  per  month  during  the  winter- 
twice  what  they  were  Just  3  years  ago. 
Similar  increases  have  hit  consumers 
throughout  the  United  States.  The 
Congressional  Research  Service  re- 
ports that  residential  natural  gas  rates 
have  more  than  doubled  in  the  past  4 
years  in  Buffalo,  N.T.:  Cincinnati. 
Ohio;  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Dallas-Fort 
Worth,  Tex.;  Kansas  City,  Kans.;  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.;  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Min- 
neapolis-St.  Paul,  Minn.;  San  Diego, 
Calif.;  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  and  Seat- 
tle, Wash. 

Under  conventional  economic  theory 
these  price  increases  would  not  be  ex- 
pected because  of  current  market  con- 
ditions. Demand  for  natural  gas  has 
decreased  since  1979,  largely  because 
of  conservation;  with  the  recession, 
demand  has  decreased  sharply  in  the 
past  year.  At  the  same  time,  supplies 
have  increased,  because  of  additional 
exploration  brought  about  by  the  Nat- 
ural Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978's  deregula- 
tion of  some  new  natural  gas  and 
steady  increases  in  the  price  of  other 
newly  discovered  gas.  In  a  situation 
like  this,  with  demand  decreasing  and 
supplies  increasing,  economists  tell  us 
that  prices  should  fall.  But  several 
reasons  have  led  to  the  opposite  result 
in  this  case. 

One  major  reason,  for  example,  is  an 
inevitable  economic  consequence  of  de- 
creased demand.  Much  of  the  cost  to 
the  ultimate  consumer  of  natural  gas 
is  the  cost  of  the  pipelines  and  other 
distribution  facilities  necessary  to  de- 
liver the  gas.  Once  these  facilities  are 
installed  their  cost  is  fixed,  regardless 
of  how  much  gas  is  flowing  through 
them.  When  demand  is  low,  the  price 
per  unit  must  increase  to  recover  these 
fixed  costs. 

But  another  major  reason  for  the 
recent  price  increases  is  imnecessary 
and  tragic.  Pipeline  companies'  pur- 
chases of  natural  gas  from  producers 
are  governed  by  long-term  contracts. 
And  many  of  the  contracts  now  in 
effect  were  entered  into  when  every- 
l>ody  expected  growing  competition 
for  decreasing  supplies  of  natural  gas. 
Because  of  these  expectations,  many 
contracts  included  terms  very  favor- 
able to  producers.  It  is  these  contracts 
that  have  led  to  automatic  increases  in 
prices,  to  levels  that  bear  no  relation- 
ship to  current  market  conditions. 

The  Natural  Gas  Market  Reform 
Act  would  alleviate  this  situation  by 
simply  writing  into  all  existing  con- 
tracts for  expensive  gas  that  include 
either  a  take-or-pay  clause  or  an  in- 
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definite  price  escalator  clause  a  stand- 
ard market-out  clause.  This  clause, 
which  is  included  in  many  but  not  all 
such  contracts,  provides  flexibility  to 
respond  to  changed  market  conditions. 
If  the  pipeline  company  determines 
that  the  contract  provisions  make  the 
natural  gas  unmarket^le  In  current 
conditions,  the  pipeline  can  unilateral- 
ly reduce  the  price  to  be  paid  or  the 
amount  of  gas  to  be  subject  to  the 
take-or-pay  provision.  In  cases  where 
contracts  include  these  market-out 
clauses,  pipeline  companies  have  used 
them  successfully  this  winter  to 
reduce  the  price  paid  for  expensive 
natural  gas.  By  one  industry  estimate, 
pipeline  companies  have  exercised 
market-out  clauses  in  at  least  80  per- 
cent of  the  cases  where  they  have  that 
option,  reducing  the  price  from  $7,  $8, 
or  $9  per  thousand  cubic  feet  to  an  av- 
erage of  about  $5  per  thousand  cubic 
feet.  As  a  result,  the  average  wholesale 
price  for  natural  gas  decreased  in  both 
January  and  February. 

But  legislation  is  needed  to  write 
market-out  clauses  into  all  contracts 
for  expulsive  gas.  For  example,  Colo- 
rado Interstate  Gas  Co..  which  sup- 
plies natural  gas  to  my  home  State 
and  to  other  areas  between  Cheyenne, 
Wyo..  and  Amarillo.  Tex.,  has  24  con- 
tracts for  high-cost  natural  gas,  but 
only  4  of  those  contracts  have  market- 
out  clauses. 

Legislative  adoption  of  a  standard 
market-out  clause  is  the  best  response 
to  our  natural  gas  pricing  problems.  It 
would  create  a  simple,  effective 
remedy  targeted  to  precise  problems. 
It  would  remove  barriers  to  operation 
of  market  forces,  leading  to  immediate 
price  relief. 

A  recent  study  by  the  American  Gas 
Association  documents  the  consimier 
savings  that  would  result  from  the 
provisions  contained  in  the  Natural 
Gas  Market  Reform  Act.  The  AGA 
study  concluded  that  relief  from  take- 
or-pay  and  indefenlte  price  escalator 
clauses  would  save  the  average  resi- 
dential customer  $26  in  1984  and  $119 
in  1985.  The  studbr  further  concluded 
that  these  reforms  in  the  market 
would  keep  the  expected  increase  in 
the  average  residential  gas  bill  be- 
tween 1984  and  1985  to  $30.  rather 
than  the  $123  increase  that  would 
occur  if  take-or-pay  and  indefinite 
price  escalator  clauses  continue  to  be 
in  fuU  effect. 

The  bill  would  provide  this  price 
relief  without  resorting  to  failed  poli- 
cies of  price  controls  or  extensive  Gov- 
ernment regulation.  It  would  not  dis- 
courage additional  exploration  for  the 
new  natural  gas  we  will  need  in  the 
future.  The  balanced  nature  of  this 
approach  was  demonstrated  a  month 
and  a  half  ago,  when  the  National 
Governors'  Association,  with  support 
from  Governors  representing  both 
producing  and  consiuning  States,  rec- 
ommended that  Congress  enact  legis- 


lation to  "include  In  aU  existing  and 
future  natiural  gas  contracts  which 
contain  take-or-pay  or  indefinite  price 
escalator  clauses  a  market-out  clause 
allowing  the  purchase  to  refuse  to 
take  gas  supplies  without  incurring 
any  penalty  and  to  renegotiate  the 
contract."  This  is  precisely  what  the 
Natural  Gas  Market  Reform  Act 
would  do. 

Mr.  President,  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  will 
begin  action  tomorrow  morning  on 
natural  gas  legislation.  No  observer  is 
willing  to  predict  what  will  emerge 
from  the  committee;  every  observer 
predicts  a  major,  protracted  legislative 
struggle  between  those  who  favor  ac- 
celerated decontrol  and  those  who 
favor  recontrol.  I  urge  the  committee 
to  postpone  that  struggle  long  enough 
to  first  report  simple  legislation  pro- 
viding the  market  reforms  that  are  so 
clearly  needed.  Let  us  make  sure  we  do 
something  to  provide  some  consimier 
relief  before  next  winter  begins. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
text  of  the  bUl  and  the  American  Gas 
Association  Study. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1049 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  "The  Natural  Oas 
Marlcet  Reform  Act". 

Skc.  2.  Any  contract  for  the  first  sale  of 
high-cost  natural  gas  that  is  In  effect  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  that  in- 
cludes a  take-or-pay  clause  or  an  indefinite 
price  escalator  clause  shall  be  deemed  to  in- 
clude, unless  expressly  provided  otherwise 
in  any  revision  of  such  contract  agreed  to  by 
the  parties  to  the  contract  after  such  date 
of  enactment,  the  following  contract  provi- 
sions: 

"PHOVI8IOIT8  ADDED  BY  THE  IfATUKAL  GAS 
MABKET  REFORM  ACT 

"1.  If  the  purchaser  determines  that  he 
cannot  marlcet  any  or  all  of  the  natural  gas 
subject  to  this  contract  at  the  price  other- 
wise specified  by  this  contract,  the  purchas- 
er may  reduce  the  price  to  be  paid  under 
this  contract,  reduce  the  volume  of  gas  to  be 
subject  to  any  take-or-pay  clause  of  this 
contract,  or  lx>th,  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
prevent  the  natural  gas  from  being  unmar- 
ketable. Any  such  new  price  shall  be  in 
effect  with  respect  to  any  such  natural  gas 
the  delivery  of  which  occurs  on  or  after  the 
fifteenth  day  after  the  purchaser  notifies 
the  seller  in  writing  of  such  new  price.  Any 
such  new  volume  of  natural  gas  to  be  sub- 
ject to  any  such  take-or-pay  clause  shall 
take  effect  the  fifteenth  day  after  the  pur- 
chaser notifies  the  seller  in  writing  of  such 
new  volume. 

"a.  Within  fifteen  days  after  the  purchas- 
er notifies  the  seller  under  the  preceding 
provision  of  a  new  price,  the  seller  may  ter- 
minate this  contract,  without  penalty,  by  so 
notifying  the  purchaser  in  writing.  Within 
fifteen  days  after  the  purchaser  notifies  the 
seller  under  the  preceding  provision  of  a 
new  volume  of  natiu^  gas  to  be  subject  to 
any  take-or-pay  clause  of  this  contract,  the 


seller  may  terminate  this  contract,  without 
penalty,  with  respect  to  the  amount  of  natu- 
ral gas  which  would  have  been  subject  to 
the  take-or-pay  clause  without  the  action  of 
the  purchaser  but  which  is  not  subject  to 
such  clause  after  such  action,  by  so  notify- 
ing the  purchaser  in  writing. 

"3.  For  the  purposes  of  these  provisions, 
any  contract  establishing  two  or  more  cate- 
gories of  natural  gas  for  piuposes  of  pricing 
the  natural  gas  delivered  under  this  con- 
tract shall  be  treated  as  separate  contracts 
for  each  such  category. 

"4.  For  the  purpose  of  these  provisions 
the  term  'take-or-pay  clause'  shall  have  the 
meaning  given  to  such  term  in  the  Natural 
Oas  Market  Reform  Act. 

"5.  These  provisions  shall  supersede  any 
other  provisions  of  this  contract  that  are  in- 
consistent with  these  provisions.". 

Sec.  3(a)  In  the  event  that  a  contract  re- 
ferred to  in  section  2  is  terminated  by  the 
seller  under  the  provisions  deemed  to  be  in- 
cluded in  that  contract  by  that  section,  an 
interstate  pipeline  or  an  Intrastate  pipeline 
that  was  a  party  to  the  terminated  contract 
shall  have  an  obligation  to  transport  natu- 
ral gas  that  was  subject  to  the  terminated 
contract. 

(b)  The  Commission,  in  the  case  of  an 
interstate  pipeline,  or  the  State  agency  with 
appropriate  jurisdiction,  in  the  case  of  an 
intrastate  pipeline,  upon  application  by  the 
pil>ellne  and  after  opportunity  for  hearing, 
may  order  a  limitation  of  the  obligation  of 
the  pipeline  under  this  subsection  if  compli- 
ance with  the  obligation  would  require  con- 
struction of  additional  facilities  or  would 
impair  the  ability  of  the  pipeline  to  serve  its 
existing  customers  adequately. 

(c)  The  consideration  for  any  transporta- 
tion provided  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
$.05  per  million  British  thermal  units  plus 
the  cost  of  such  transportation,  as  estab- 
lished by  the  appropriate  Federal  or  State 
regulatory  body,  unless  the  Commission  has 
established,  by  rule,  a  different  rate  as  Just 
compensation  for  such  transportation.  No 
amount  of  such  consideration  shall  be  re- 
quired to  be  credited  and  flowed  back  to  the 
customers  of  such  pipeline. 

Sec.  4.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(a)  the  term  "Commission"  shall  mean  the 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission; 

(b)  the  term  "delivery"  shall  have  the 
meaning  given  to  the  term  "deliver"  by 
paragraph  22  of  section  2  of  the  Natural 
Oas  PoUcy  Act  of  1978  (Public  Law  95-621); 

(c)  the  term  "first  sale"  shall  have  the 
meaning  given  to  that  term  by  paragraph  21 
of  section  2  of  the  Natural  Oas  PoUcy  Act  of 
1978; 

(d)  the  term  "high-cost  natural  gas"  shall 
have  the  meaning  given  to  that  term  by  sec- 
tion 107(c)  of  the  Natural  Oas  PoUcy  Act  of 
1978; 

(e)  the  term  "indefinite  price  escalator 
clause"  shall  mean  any  provision  of  any  con- 
tract for  the  first  sale  of  natural  gas  that 
provides  for  the  automatic  adjustment  of 
the  price  of  the  natural  gas  subject  to  such 
contract  based  on— 

(1)  changes  in  other  prices  for  natural  gas, 
for  crude  oil,  or  for  refined  petroleum  prod- 
ucts; 

(2)  changes  in  the  ONP  Implicit  price  de- 
flator (as  defined  in  section  101(aK3)  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978);  or 

(3)  other  economic  Indicators  not  related 
to  the  costs  of  production  or  delivery  of  the 
natural  gas  subject  to  the  contract; 

(f)  the  term  "interstate  pipeline"  shall 
have  the  meaning  given  to  that  term  by 


paragraph  IS  of  aectlon  2  of  the  Natural 
Oas  Policy  Act  of  1978: 

(g)  the  term  "intrastate  pipeline"  shall 
have  the  meaning  given  to  that  term  by 
paragraph  16  of  section  2  of  the  Natural 
Oas  PoUcy  Act  of  1978;  and 

(h)  the  term  "take-or-pay  clause"  means 
any  provision  of  any  contract  for  the  first 
sale  of  natural  gas  that  requires  the  pur- 
chaser to  pay  the  price  of  aU  or  a  specified 
portion  of  the  natural  gas  subject  to  the 
contract,  or  to  pay  any  other  fee  or  charge. 
If  the  purchaser  does  not  take  deUvery  of 
such  natural  gas  under  the  contract. 

Ahaltsis  bt  the  Ambkicam  Oas  Associatioh 
mpact  oh  low  oicoiie  ahd  elderly  coh8dm- 

br8  or  take-or-pay  ahd  ihdepihite  price 

escalator  clauses  ih  (ms  cohtracts 
Introduction 

The  most  recent  American  Oas  Associa- 
tion projections  of  ruitural  gas  prices  indi- 
cate that  prices  on  average  wlU  grow  more 
slowly  during  the  coming  years  than  they 
did  over  the  past  decade.  Nevertheless,  high 
take-or-pay  requirements  and  indefinite 
price  escalator  clauses  in  many  gas  purchase 
contracts  are  likely  to  keep  gas  prices— and, 
as  a  result,  residential  gas  bills— artlficiaUy 
high  for  the  next  two  to  four  years  unless 
some  remedial  action  is  taken.  Concern  is 
growing  about  the  impacts  of  natural  gas 
price  trends  on  residential  consumers— espe- 
cially those  with  low  or  fixed  incomes. 

This  analysis  estimates  the  impact  on  resi- 
dential gas  bills  of  eliminating  the  adverse 
effects  of  take-or-pay  and  indefinite  price 
escalator  clauses  In  gas  purchase  contracts, 
with  particular  attention  to  the  expected 
Impacts  on  low  income  and  elderly  famiUes. 
It  also  estimates  the  economics  of  gas  heat 
as  compared  to  oU  or  electric  heat. 
Executive  summary 

Legislative  initiatives  to  reduce  take-or- 
pay  requirements  and  to  defuse  indefinite 
price  escalator  clauses  in  gas  purchase  con- 
tracts would  have  significant  beneficial  ef- 


fects to  gas  consumers  over  the  next  two 
winters.  These  effects  would  be  of  particular 
Importance  to  low  income  groups,  whose  gas 
bills  require  a  proportion  of  their  family 
Income  that  Is  six  times  greater  than  the  na- 
tional average,  and  to  the  elderly,  whose  gas 
bills  require  nearly  three  times  the  national 
average  proportion  of  family  Income  (see 
Table  1). 

On  a  national  average,  gas  consumers  can 
expect  to  save  $26  on  their  total  gas  bills  in 
1984  and  $119  in  1985  If  these  gas  purchase 
contract  provisions  are  modified- reducing 
the  1985  gas  biU  from  3.3  percent  of  median 
family  income  to  2.8  percent  (see  Table  1). 

Without  contract  modification,  the  In- 
crease in  the  average  residential  gas  blU  be- 
tween 1984  and  1985  wlU  be  four  times 
greater  than  it  would  be  if  these  contract 
provisions  were  modified  ($123  vs.  $30). 

In  1985,  the  average  residential  gas  blU 
wiU  be  17  percent  higher  If  contracts  are  not 
modified  ($817  vs.  $698). 

Low-Income  famlUes  (whose  1985  Income 
is  less  than  $7,000)  can  expect  to  pay  20.9 
percent  of  their  Income  for  gas  in  1985  if 
contract  provisions  are  not  modified.  With 
modification,  this  proportion  would  faU  to 
17.9  percent— savliig  these  famlUes  three 
percent  of  their  total  income. 

Similarly,  elderly  gas  consuming  house- 
holds can  expect  to  pay  6.4  percent  of  their 
income  for  gas  in  1985  under  the  status  quo, 
compared  to  5.5  percent  If  take-or-pay  and 
indefinite  price  escalator  clauses  are  de- 
fused. 

Natural  gas  wlU  remain  the  most  econom- 
ic residential  heating  fuel,  requiring  1.9-2.3 
percent  of  median  famUy  income  during 
1982-1990  under  ciurent  conditions. 

Families  heating  with  oU  (on  a  national 
average  basis)  would  require  an  estimated 
2.7-3.5  percent  of  median  family  Income  to 
pay  heating  bills. 

Electric  resistance  heat  would  take  4.4-4.9 
percent  and  electric  heat  pumps  would  re- 
quire 2.5-2.8  percent  of  median  famUy 
Income  (see  Table  2). 


BackffTound 
Recent  and  expected  increases  In  the  aver- 
age wellhead  price  of  natural  gas  may  be  at- 
tributed to  two  prevalent  features  of  the 
natural  gas  contracting  procedure.  One  is 
the  fact  that  contracts  for  higher-priced 
categories  of  natural  gas  (negotiated  prl-  ° 
marlly  during  the  supply-constrained  period 
of  1977-1981)  have  contained  higher  take- 
or-pay  requirements  than  were  present  In 
contracts  for  lower-priced  gas  (typicaUy  ne- 
gotiated prior  to  1977).  As  a  result,  when 
demand  for  natural  gas  feU  in  1982,  pipeline 
systems  reduced  their  "takes"  of  lower 
priced  gas  In  order  to  fulflU  their  higher 
take-or-pay  commitments  for  higher  priced 
gas,  and  the  overaU  average  purchase  cost 
of  natural  gas  Increased.  The  higher  prices 
In  turn,  reduce  natural  gas  demand  even 
further,  which  renews  the  cycle  of  price  In- 
creases. 

The  second  feature  of  natural  gas  pur- 
chase contracts  is  the  existence  of  indefinite 
price  escalator  clauses.  Including  clauaes 
that  provide  that  the  price  of  gas  be  "the 
highest  aUowed  price  under  law"  (which  . 
currently  impede  gas  prices  from  falling) 
and  clauses  that  would  take  effect  upon  de- 
control of  the  gas  under  contract  (January 
1,  1985  in  most  cases).  These  indefinite  price  ' 
escalator  clauses  have  the  potential  to  raise 
the  price  of  the  affected  gas  far  above  a 
marliet-clearing  level  untU  such  time  as  the 
contracts  can  be  renegotiated  or  the  escaltor 
clauses  legislatively  defused. 

The  impUcations  of  these  two  types  of 
contract  provisions  have  significant  implica- 
tions for  natural  gas  consumers,  and  espe- 
ciaUy  for  elderly  and/or  low-income  con- 
sumers for  whom  fuel  costs  represent  a  size- 
able proportion  of  the  family  budget.  This 
report  examines  the  impUcations  for  con- 
sumers of  natural  gas  price  increases  expect- 
ed to  result  from  gas  contracts  as  currently 
written  as  compared  to  the  price  increases 
that  would  be  expected  if  take-or-pay  re- 
quirements were  reduced  and  Indefinite 
price  escalator  clauses  were  defused. 
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TABLE  2.— PROJECTED  NATIONAL  AVERAGE  RESIDENTIAL  HEATING  BILLS  BY  FUEL  TYPE 
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This  report  also  compares  the  expected 
cost  of  natural  gas  used  for  home  heatliw  to 
that  of  the  other  major  house-heating 
fuels— fuel  oU  and  electricity.  For  that  com- 
pariacNi,  only  the  heating  portion  of  the 
total  gas  bill  is  discussed.  Elsewhere  in  the 
report,  trends  In  the  total  gas  bill  (which  Is 
gatoally  about  40  percent  higher  than  the 
heating  bill,  for  total-gas  homes)  are  consid- 
ered. 

Methodoloffy  and  assumptioju 

The  "NQPA"  projections  presented  in  this 
report  were  derived  from  a  modified  version 
of  The  Winter  1983  A.O.A.-TERA  Base 
Case,  published  February  8.  1983.  The 
NGPA  forecast  discussed  here  differs  from 
the  Winter  Base  Case  only  in  its  assumed 
refinery  acquisition  cost  of  crude  oil,  which 
is  $38.50  per  barrel  in  1983.  rising  at  a  2-per- 
cent "real"  ^nmiai  rate  (i.e.,  above  the  rate 
of  inflation)  thereafter.  The  Winter  Base 
Case  had  assumed  a  $32  oU  price  in  1983. 
also  rising  at  a  real  annual  rate  of  2  percent 
thereafter.  Among  the  assumptions  which 
this  NGPA  forecast  shares  with  the  Winter 
Base  Case  are  the  following: 

1.  Natural  gas  wellhead  prices  were  as- 
sumed to  follow  the  NGPA  schedule.  In 
1985,  that  portion  of  currently  flowing  Sec- 
tion 102  and  103  gas  subject  to  indefinite 
price  escalator  clauses  with  no  "market-out" 
clause  was  assumed  to  be  priced  at  110  per- 
cent of  the  Btu-equivalent  price  of  distillate 
fuel  oU,  phasing  down  to  "market  clearing" 
by  1987.  All  other  Section  102  and  103  gas 
deregulated  in  1985  moves  to  "market  clear- 
ing" (estimated  to  be  55  percent  of  the 
crude  oil  price)  in  1985  with  no  "fly-up." 

2.  Projected  rates  of  economic  growth  and 
inflation  were  taken  from  the  economic  pro- 
jections reported  In  A.G.A.'s  Five  Year  Eco- 
nomic Outlook  (Arlington,  VA.  A.G-A..  De- 
cember 30.  1982). 

3.  Unit  house  heating  gas  demand  is  as- 
sumed to  decline  by  0.4  percent  for  each  1 
percent  current  doUar  increase  in  fuel  price. 
This  representation  implicitly  assimies  a 
trend  toward  a  more  energy-efficient  stock 
of  housing  and  heating  appliances,  and  re- 
sults in  a  national  average  decline  in  heat- 
ing fuel  use  per  household  of  approximately 
6  percent  between  1981  and  1990.  Recent 
conservation  studies  indicate  that  this  pro- 
jected decline  may  be  conservative.  Conse- 
quently, these  projected  heating  bills  may 
be  somewhat  overstated  in  the  outer  years. 

The  "NGPA-Contract  Relief"  case  is  iden- 
tical to  the  NGPA  case  except  that  take-or- 
pay  requirements  are  assumed  to  be  limited 
to  50  percent  and  indefinite  price  escalator 
clauses  are  assumed  not  to  be  activated  in 
1985.  Rather,  the  average  gas  wellhead  price 
is  assimied  to  clear  the  market,  at  a  price 
that  was  estimated  to  equal  55  percent  of 
the  price  of  crude  oil  in  1985  and  thereafter. 
These  projections  were  made  using  the 
TERA  model  (Scenario  DM8326L.  dated 
March  2,  1983). 

National  average  residential  gas  bills  were 
derived  by  multiplying  TERA  residential 
sector  gas  prices  by  TEIRA  residential  sector 
total  gas  use  per  residence.  Gas  heating  bUls 
were  calculated  using  the  TERA  residential 
sector  heating  use  per  residence.  Estimated 
average  heating  bills  for  alternative  fuels 
(assuming  comparable  household  insulation, 
house  size,  family  size  and  behavior)  were 
derived  in  the  following  manner 

I.  Btus  of  fuel  consumed  were  based  on 
the  gas  consumption  data  for  gas-heated 
homes,  adjusted  to  reflect  only  fuel  efficien- 


cy dlfferer>ces  in  heating  appliances.  Other 
factors,  such  as  family  size,  house  size, 
house  age  and  insulation,  which  tend  to 
vary  for  the  different  heating  fuels,  were 
held  constant  for  purposes  of  this  analysis. 
The  "average"  gas  fiuiuce  was  assumed  to 
the  65  percent  efficient,  the  "average"  oU 
furnace  61  percent  efficient,  electric  resist- 
ance heaters  98  percent  efficient,  and  the 
electric  heat  pump  170  percent  efficient  on 
a  n.S.  average. 

2.  Heating  fuel  consumption  per  house- 
hold was  multiplied  by  the  projected  fuel 
price  to  derive  the  estimated  heating  bill. 

Estimated  total  gas  bills  for  specific  age 
and  income  groups  were  based  on  fuel  con- 
sumption patterns  revealed  in  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Energy's  Residential  Energy 
Consiuiption  Survey:  Consumption  and  Ex- 
penditures. April  1980  through  March  1981 
(Washington,  DC:  U.S.  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  September  1982).  The  calcula- 
tions were  carried  out  via  the  following  pro- 
cedures: 

1.  The  distribution  of  gas  consumption  by 
age  and  income  group  relative  to  the  nation- 
al average  was  calculated  from  the  data  re- 
ported by  DOE.  These  distributions  were 
then  applied  to  the  national  average  gas  use 
projections  from  TERA  to  estimate  future 
gas  use  by  group.  Implicit  in  this  procedure 
is  the  assumption  that  future  energy  conser- 
vation measures  wUl  be  evenly  distributed 
across  age  and  income  groups.  While  there 
are  theoretical  reasons  to  suspect  that 
energy  conservation  would  be  affected  to 
some  degree  by  age  or  income,  a  comprehen- 
sive treatment  of  this  issue  was  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  analysis.  Therefore,  to  the 
extent  that  lower  income  groups  are  not 
able  to  make  energy  conserving  invest- 
ments, for  example,  these  results  may  over- 
estimate the  differential  between  the  gas 
bills  of  low-income  and  high-Income  house- 
holds. 

2.  Projected  gas  consiunption,  by  age  and 
income  group  was  multiplied  by  projected 
residential  gas  prices  to  derive  estimated 
total  gas  bills. 

National  median  family  income  projec- 
tions were  based  on  the  1980  median  family 
Income  of  $17,710  as  reported  by  the  n.S. 
Census  Bureau's  Current  Population  Re- 
ports, Series  P-60.  Median  family  Income 
after  1980  was  assumed  to  increase  at  the 
projected  rate  of  family  income  derived 
from  the  economic  forecast  underlying 
A.G.A.'s  Five- Year  Economic  Outlook  of  De- 
cember 30,  1982.  The  1980  family  income 
categories  taken  from  the  DOE  reports  were 
also  expended  to  current  year  levels  using 
the  projected  rates  of  family  income 
growth.  For  example,  the  "less  than  $5,000" 
income  category  in  1980  would  be  a  "less 
than  $6,400"  category  in  1984.  "less  than 
$7,000"  category  in  1985.  "less  than  $7,500" 
category  in  1986  and  "less  than  $8,000"  cate- 
gory in  1987. 

Discussion  of  results 

The  major  Impacts  of  the  contract  modifi- 
cations analyzed  here  would  be  felt  in  1984- 
1987.  Without  relief  from  onerous  take-or- 
pay  provisions  and  indefinite  price  escalator 
clauses,  the  national  average  residential  gas 
price  is  projected  to  rise  from  $5.59  per  mO- 
lion  Btus  (MMBtu)  in  1983  to  $5.94  in  1984 
and  then  to  $7.17  in  1985.  If  these  contract 
provisions  are  defused,  the  1984  price  would 
be  only  $5.72  and  the  1985  price  only  $6.12 
(see  Table  3).  Significant  but  diminishing 
discrepancies   between   the   two   scenarios 


remain  during  1986  and  1987.  during  whlcb 
time  the  NGPA  projection  assumes  that 
contracts  are  renegotiated  to  eliminate 
gradually  the  adverse  effects  of  high  take- 
or-pay  and  indefinite  price  escalator  clauses. 

As  a  result  of  the  lower  gas  prices  project- 
ed In  the  NOPA-Contract  Relief  case,  total 
gas  use  i>er  gas  home  is  somewhat  higher  In 
1985  and  thereafter  than  is  true  for  the 
NGPA  case  (see  Table  3).  This  increases  the 
residential  gas  blU  in  the  NGPA-Contract 
Relief  case  from  the  level  that  would  be  ex- 
pected if  the  lower  gas  price  had  no  demand 
effect.  Nevertheless,  the  expected  reduction 
in   residential   gas   bills   is  substantial.   In 

1984.  the  NGPA  projected  gas  bill  is  $694 
compared  to  only  $668  for  the  NGPA-Con- 
tract Relief  case— a  difference  of  $26.  By 

1985,  the  difference  grows  to  $119  (a  total 
gas  bill  of  $817  under  the  NGPA  vs.  $698 
with  contract  relief)  and  in  1986  the  expect- 
ed savings  from  contract  relief  remain  sig- 
nificant at  $66  ($796  vs.  $730). 

Compared  to  family  Income,  the  savings 
are  also  significant.  While  gas  on  average 
only  requires  about  3  percent  of  the  median 
family  income  today,  this  proportion  would 
rise  to  3.3  percent  in  1985  as  a  result  of  high 
take-or-pay  and  escalator  clauses,  compared 
to  only  2.8  percent  if  these  clauses  were 
modified  (see  Table  4). 

These  effects  vary  widely  by  age  and 
Income  group,  however,  since  low  income 
groups  typically  spend  a  larger  proportion 
of  their  income  on  such  essentials  as  fuel 
needs  than  do  higher  income  families.  Table 
5  shows  projected  gas  bills,  and  the  propor- 
tion of  income  required  to  pay  them,  by 
income  group  for  1984-87  under  the  two  sce- 
narios. Under  the  NGPA  assumptions,  fami- 
lies In  the  lowest  income  category  can 
expect  their  gas  bills  to  increase  from  19.2 
percent  of  their  income  In  1984  to  20.9  per- 
cent in  1985.  With  the  NGPA-Contract 
Relief  assumptions,  this  proportion  would 
decline  from  18.5  percent  in  1984  to  17.9  per- 
cent in  1985.  Further  declines  would  be  an- 
ticipated, reaching  approximately  17  per- 
cent in  both  cases  by  1987. 

Gas  use  by  the  elderly  (ages  60  and  older) 
is  only  slightly  below  the  national  average, 
according  to  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Energy.  Therefore,  elderly  households  can 
expect  to  pay  about  the  national  average 
amount  for  natural  gas.  However,  since  el- 
derly households  typically  receive  much 
lower  incomes  than  average  ($8781  in  1980 
compared  to  a  national  median  of  $17,710 
according  to  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau),  their 
gas  bills  represent  a  significant  proportion 
of  their  household  budgets.  Therefore,  re- 
duction of  take-or-pay  requirements  and  de- 
fusing of  indefinite  price  escalator  clauses  In 
gas  contracts  would  be  of  particular  benefit 
to  the  elderly.  As  shown  in  Table  6.  such 
modifications  of  gas  contracts  would  reduce 
an  elderly  homeowner's  gas  bill  from  an  es- 
timated 5.9  percent  of  his  or  her  family 
Income  in  1984  (NGPA  case  projections)  to 
an  estimated  5.7  percent  (NGPA-Contract 
Relief  case).  Much  greater  savings  could  be 
realized  In  1985,  when  the  NGPA  case  pro- 
jects a  gas  bill  equal  to  6.4  percent  of  elderly 
family  Income,  compared  to  only  5.5  percent 
for  the  NGPA-Contract  Relief  case.  The 
savings  remain  large  in  1986  (5.9  percent  vs. 
5.4  percent  of  elderly  family  income). 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  natural 
gas  is  expected  to  remain  the  most  economi- 
cal home  heating  fuel  for  the  foreseeable 
future.  Table  2  compares  projected  heating 


bills  for  natural  gas  (under  both  scenarios), 
fuel  oU.  electric  resistance  heat,  and  the 
electric  heat  pump.  Natural  gas  heat  is  pro- 
jected to  require  only  1.9  percent-2.1  per- 
cent of  median  family  Income  throughout 
the  1980's  (2.3  percent  in  1985  unless  con- 
tract modifications  are  achieved).  Oil  heat 
will  require  2.7  percent-3.1  percent  (the  3.5 
percent  level  is  estimated  to  have  been 
achieved  in  1982  and  is  not  expected  to 
recur).  Electric  resistance  heat  is  expected 
to  take  4.4  percent-4.9  percent  and  the  elec- 
tric heat  pump  2.6  percent-2.8  percent. 
These  are  national  average  projections 
based  on  standardized  house  and  family 
size;  only  fuel  price  and  efficiency  variations 
were  considered  in  making  these  compari- 
sons. 

Conclusion 
Natural  gas  is  expected  to  remain  the 
most  economical  fuel  choice  for  most  home- 
owners throughout  the  1980's.  However,  ad- 
justments in  gas  contracts  are  necessary  to 
relieve  high  take-or-pay  requirements  and 
Indefinite  price  escalator  clauses  which  are 
putting  upward  pressure  on  gas  prices  and 
could  adversely  affect  consumers— particu- 
larly elderly  and  low  income  families. 

TABLE  3.-ESTJIIIATED  EFFECTS  ON  RESIDENTIAL  NATURAL 
GAS  BILLS  OF  MODIFYING  TAKE-OR-PAY  REQUIREMENTS 
AND  INDERNITE  PRICE  ESCALATOR  CLAUSES  IN  GAS 
PURCHASE  CONTRACTS 
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TABLE  4.-PRQJECTED  NATURAL  GAS  BILLS  AS  A  PERCENT 
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TABLE  6.-PR0JECTED  NATURAL  GAS  BILLS  FOR  ELDERLY 
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By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Lbaht,    Mr.    Dole,    Mr.    Hol- 

LiHOS,  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  Cocb- 

RAH.  Mr.  Cbahstoh.  Mr.  Dixoh, 

Mr.  HuDDLESTOiT.  Mr.  Ihoutk. 

Mr.  Ifvnr,  Bfr.  DtrsKHBBunR. 

Mr.  Chafsb.  Mr.  Bemtssm,  Mr. 

DAirroRTH,  Mr.  Sarbamss.  Mr. 

IiCetzdibaum.    Mr.    Prozmirs, 

Mr.   Eaglstoh,   Mr.   Mklcbbr. 

Mr.   Pell.   Mr.   Tsohgas.   Mr. 

Bauccs,  Mi.  Kkhhrdt,  Mr.  Am- 

ORZWS,    Mr.    MonriHAH,    Mr. 

BoRXH,     Mr.     Smnns,      Mr. 

Pbrct,     Mi.     ZoRnrsKT,     Mr. 

JoHNSTOH,  Bftr.  Strvkhs,     and 

Mr.  Cohen): 
S.J.  Res.  81.  Joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to 
designate  October  16,  1983.  as  "World 
Food  Day":  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

WOKLD  FOOD  DAT 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  to  once  again  introduce  a  Joint 
resolution  designating  October  16. 
1983  as  "World  Pood  Day."  This  reso- 
lution was  introduced  last  year  and 
served  to  increase  the  awareness  of 
people  all  across  the  country  of  the  se- 
rious problem  of  world  hunger.  Last 
year,  thousands  of  people  participated 
in  World  Food  Day  events.  Each  year, 
this  day  grows  in  importance  and  in- 
creases our  understanding  of  the  terri- 
ble problems  of  starvation  and  malnu- 
trition that  trap  a  large  part  of  the 
world's  people  in  a  painful  existence. 

As  the  accompanying  text  of  the  res- 
olution indicates,  more  than  15  million 
people  are  expected  to  die  from 
hunger  this  year.  This  staggering 
figure  is  too  large  a  number,  too  great 
a  cost  for  mankind  to  bear  without 
making  a  serious  effort  to  solve  the 
problem,  using  the  technology  and  the 
resources  available  to  us.  But  the  first 
step  in  solving  this  problem,  which  is 
of  such  a  great  magnitude,  is  to  create 
a  public  understanding  of  the  enormi- 
ty of  the  issue.  The  World  Pood  Day 
resolution  is  one  such  attempt  to 
create  a  public  awareness  of  world 
hunger.  It  is  important  for  the  U.S. 
Senate  to  take  a  leading  role  in  the 
battle  to  eradicate  world  hunger  and 
efforts  such  as  this  resolution  empha- 
size the  seriousness  of  the  situation. 

The  problem  is  serious,  but  not  im- 
solvable.  It  is  a  very  simple  fact  that 
world  producers  now  grow  enough 
food  to  provide  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  with  a  diet  of  about  3,000 
calories  per  day,  well  over  the  average 
minimum  requh^ments.  The  United 
States,  as  the  leading  exporter  of  food 
in  the  world,  has  a  responsibility  to 
take  an  active  role  in  assuring  that  the 
world's  population  receives  the  food  it 
needs. 

The  facts  indicate  a  desperate  situa- 
tion; 15  million  people  are  expected  to 
die  this  year  because  of  starvation. 
One  out  of  every  five  children  in  the 
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developing  world  dies  from  hunger. 
Hunger  of  a  chronic  nature  affects 
over  500  million  people  around  the 
world  today.  Hunger  and  malnutrition 
are  also  responsible  for  a  large  number 
of  the  cases  of  brain  damage,  sterility, 
and  other  permanent  physical  defects 
affecting  persons  in  the  Third  World 
and  here  in  America. 

One  fact  we  cannot  overlook  is  that 
there  are  stiU  persons  in  America  that 
are  suffering  from  malnutrition,  and 
people  that  daily  go  hungry.  American 
Indians,  the  poor,  and  other  minorities 
are  starving  here  in  the  United  States. 
The  problem  is  not  confined  to  the 
poorest  nations  of  the  world,  but  is  a 
problem  that  exists  to  a  large  degree 
in  our  own  Nation.  Facts  such  as  these 
are  the  facts  that  need  to  be  imder- 
stood  by  people,  and  World  Food  Day 
provides  the  opportimity  to  teach  ev- 
eryone about  hunger  in  the  world 
today,  and  methods  for  combating  this 
problem. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  the  United 
States  to  take  a  leading  role  in  the 
battle  against  world  hunger.  We 
cannot  forget  the  problems  of  those 
who  are  starving.  Hunger  is  a  problem 
that  touches  all  of  us:  we  cannot 
ignore  the  suffering  of  others. 

Over  300  groups  have  Joined  the 
World  Pood  Day  National  Committee 
to  coordinate  efforts  on  this  issue.  All 
50  States,  as  well  as  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Puerto  Rico,  and  other  territo- 
ries of  the  United  States  sponsored 
resolutions  last  year  designating  Octo- 
ber 16  as  "World  Food  Day."  The 
World  Food  Day  resolution  shows  the 
world  that  the  U.S.  Senate  is  serious 
about  eradicating  the  problem  of 
world  hunger  from  this  planet. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  joint  resolution  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.J.  Rxs.  81 

Whereas  himger  and  chronic  maJnutrition 
remain  daily  facts  of  Ufe  for  hundreds  of 
millions  of  people  throughout  the  world: 

Whereas  the  children  of  the  world  are 
those  who  are  suffering  the  most  serious  ef- 
fects of  hunger  and  malnutrition,  with  mil- 
lions of  children  dying  each  year  from 
hunger-related  illness  and  disease,  and 
many  others  suffering  permanent  physcial 
or  mental  impairment,  including  blindness, 
because  of  vitamin  and  protein  deficiencies. 

Whereas  although  progress  has  been 
made  in  reducing  the  incidence  of  hunger 
and  malnutrition  in  the  United  States,  cer- 
tain groups,  notably  Native  Americans,  mi- 
grant workers,  the  elderly,  and  children, 
remain  vulnerable  to  malnutrition  and  re- 
lated diseases; 

Whereas  the  danger  posed  by  malnutri- 
tion and  related  diseases  to  these  groups 
and  to  other  people  Is  intensified  by  unem- 
ployment and  slow  rates  of  economic 
growth: 

Whereas  national  policies  concerning 
food,  farmland,  and  nutrition  require  con- 
tinuing evaluation  and  should  consider  and 
strive  for  the  well-being  and  protection  of 


aU  residents  of  the  United  States  and  par- 
ticularly those  most  at  health  risk; 

Whereas  there  is  widespread  concern  that 
the  use  and  conservation  of  land  and  water 
resources  required  for  food  production 
throughout  the  United  States  ensure  care 
for  the  national  patrimony  we  bequeath  to 
future  generations; 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  always 
supported  the  principle  that  the  health  of  a 
nation  depends  on  a  strong  agricultural 
foimdatlon  based  on  private  enterprise  and 
the  primacy  of  the  independent  family 
farm: 

Whereas  a  major  global  food  supply  crisis 
appears  likely  to  occur  within  the  next 
twenty  years  imless  the  level  of  world  food 
production  Is  significantly  increased,  and 
the  means  for  the  distribution  of  food  and 
of  the  resources  required  for  Its  production 
are  improved; 

Whereas  the  United  States,  as  the  world's 
largest  producer  and  trader  of  food,  has  a 
key  role  to  play  in  efforts  to  assist  nations 
and  peoples  to  improve  their  ability  to  feed 
themselves; 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  a  long  tra- 
dition of  demonstrating  Its  humanitarian 
concern  for  helping  the  hungry  and  mal- 
nourished; 

Whereas  efforts  to  resolve  the  world 
hunger  problem  are  critical  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States  and  the  international 
community; 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  acutely  conscious  of  the  paradox  of 
immense  farm  surpluses  and  rising  farm 
foreclosures  in  America  despite  the  desper- 
ate need  for  food  by  hundreds  of  millions  of 
people  around  the  world; 

Whereas  a  key  recommendation  of  the 
1980  report  of  the  Presidential  Commission 
on  World  Hunger  was  that  efforts  be  imder- 
taken  to  increase  public  awareness  of  the 
world  hunger  problem; 

Whereas  the  member  nations  of  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United 
Nations  designated  October  16  of  each  year 
as  World  Pood  Day  because  of  the  need  to 
alert  the  public  to  the  Increasingly  danger- 
ous world  food  situation; 

Whereas  past  observances  of  World  Food 
Day  have  been  supported  by  proclamations 
of  the  fifty  SUtes.  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and 
other  territories  and  possessions  of  the 
United  States,  by  resolutions  of  Congress, 
by  Presidential  proclamations,  by  programs 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  other  Government  departments 
and  agencies,  and  by  the  governments  and 
peoples  of  many  other  nations;  and 

Whereas  more  than  three  hundred  nation- 
al private  and  voluntary  organizations  plan 
to  participate  in  World  Food  Day  observ- 
ances this  year:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  October  16, 
1983,  Is  designated  "World  Pood  I>ay".  The 
President  is  requested  to  Issue  a  proclama- 
tion calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  that  day  with  appropriate 
activities  to  explore  ways  in  which  our 
Nation  can  further  contribute  to  the  elimi- 
nation of  hunger  in  the  world.* 

•  Mr.  LEAHT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  a  joint  resolution 
to  designate  October  16,  1983,  as 
"World  Food  Day."  This  is  the  third 
consecutive  year  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  will  join  with  the 
other  meml>er  nations  of  the  United 


Nations  Food  and  Agriculture  Organi- 
zation to  set  aside  this  day  as  a  time  to 
think  and  to  act  about  the  tragedy  of 
world  himger. 

As  a  member  of  the  Presidential 
Commission  on  World  Hunger,  I  had 
an  opportunity  to  examine  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  world  hunger  problem  and 
the  many  solutions  that  have  been 
proposed.  It  is  clear  to  me  that  the  key 
to  ending  the  suffering  of  the  half  bil- 
lion hungry  people  in  the  world  will  be 
found  in  international  cooperation  and 
coordinated  strategies.  World  Food 
Day  is  an  important  opportunity  for 
the  people  of  over  150  coimtries  to 
think  about  their  responsibilities 
toward  each  other  in  the  vital  area  of 
food  and  agriculture  policy. 

As  American  and  European  farmers 
continue  to  produce  record  amounts  of 
food,  children  in  Africa,  Asia,  and 
Latin  America  continue  to  die  or  to 
grow  up  with  physical  and  mental 
handicaps  caused  by  hunger.  In  some 
poor  countries  the  infant  mortality 
rate  is  over  15  times  as  great  as  it  is  in 
the  United  States.  Poverty  prevents 
these  children  and  their  parents  from 
participating  in  the  economy  where 
food  is  bought  and  sold.  Solutions  to 
mass  poverty  exist,  and  American 
wealth,  technology,  and  organizational 
expertise  can  do  much  to  bring  pro- 
ductive work  and  food  to  the  poor  of 
the  Earth. 

Over  the  past  several  decades,  the 
United  States  has  helped  many  na- 
tions to  overcome  serious  food  prob- 
lems. Countries  such  as  Japan  and 
South  Korea  once  depended  on  our  aid 
to  feed  their  people,  but  now  they 
have  built  strong  economies  with  good 
agricultural  production.  They  pur- 
chase our  food  on  an  unsubsidized 
basis  as  equal  trading  partners.  India 
has  also  reached  a  new  level  of  self- 
sufficiency  in  grain,  in  part  as  a  result 
of  assistance  from  the  United  States. 

I  mention  these  success  stories  to 
make  the  point  that  the  actions  of  the 
United  States  can  make  an  important 
difference.  World  hunger  Is  not  a 
hopeless  problem,  and  the  American 
people  can  have  a  major  hand  in 
ending  hunger  once  and  for  all.  World 
Food  Day  provides  an  important  occa- 
sion for  schools,  churches,  civic  organi- 
zations, and  local  governments  to  edu- 
cate their  constituencies  about  world 
hunger  and  the  hope  that  exists  for 
the  poor  of  the  world  through  interna- 
tional cooperative  action. 

Over  300  national  organizations  now 
sponsor  World  Food  Day  in  the  United 
States.  The  legislatiu-e  of  my  own 
State  of  Vermont  has  already  taken 
leadership  by  declaring  its  sponsorship 
of  World  Food  Day  this  fall.  Ver- 
monters  are  planning  an  even  bigger 
and  better  World  Food  Day  in  1983 
with  festivals,  walks  for  hunger,  food 
drives,  and  hunger  awareness  days  in 
several  commimities.  We  look  forward 


to  the  growth  of  World  Food  Day  as  a 
grassroots  event  aU  over  this  great 
coimtry.9 


By  Mr.  EAOLETON  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Bosch- 
wiTZ.  Mr.  Bumpers,  Mr. 
Chiles.  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  Dah- 
roBTH,  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr. 
DncoH,  Mr.  DuREirEERGER,  Mr. 
ExoN,  Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Olehh, 
Mr.  GoLDWATER.  Mr.  Hatch. 
Mr.  Hatfield,  Mrs.  Hawkins, 
Mr.  HoLLiNOS.  Mr.  H<n>DLE- 
STON.  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr. 
Ihouye.  Mr.  Jepsen.  Mr.  Ken- 
HEDT,  Mr.  Laxalt,  Mr.  Lraht, 
Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Lucar,  Mr.  Ma- 
thias,  Mr.  Metzenbaum,  Mr. 
NiCKLES.  Mr.  NuNN,  Mr.  Pell, 
Mr.  Pressler,  Mr.  Randolph. 
Mr.  Ribgle,  Mr.  Sarbanes.  Mr. 
Stappord,  and  Mr.  Stmms): 
S.J.  Res.  82.  Joint  resolution  desig- 
nating November  1983  as  "National 
Alzheimer's  Disease  Month":  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

RATIONAL  ALZHZnfXR'S  DISKASC  MOMTB 

•  Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President, 
today,  37  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues and  I  are  introducing  a  joint 
resolution  declaring  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  to  be  that  the  President  is 
authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a 
proclamation  designating  the  month 
of  November  1983.  as  "National  Alz- 
heimer's Disease  Month." 

Mr.  President,  we  are  all  somewhat 
familiar  with  the  major  diseases  from 
which  most  older  people  suffer  and 
die— heart  disease,  cancer,  and  stroke. 
But.  we  are  largely  unfamiliar  with 
the  fourth  major  killer— Alzheimer's 
disease  and  related  dementias. 

Alzheimer's  disease  is  an  irreversible, 
degenerative  mental  disorder  that  vic- 
timizes between  600,000  and  1.2  mil- 
lion elderly  Americans,  affecting  4  to  6 
percent  of  the  population  over  age  65. 
In  its  early  staiges,  it  is  characterized 
by  f  orgetf  ulness,  but  as  it  progresses, 
Alzheimer's  victims  t>ecome  disorient- 
ed and  confused.  Often  they  undergo 
severe  personality  changes  resulting  in 
violent  and  Irrational  behavior.  Even- 
tually, the  patient  t>ecomes  weak, 
needs  total  help  with  personal  care, 
may  not  communicate  at  all  or  recog- 
nize anyone,  and  suffers  generalized 
physical  deterioration. 

The  quantifiable  $14  billion  Impact 
of  this  "silent  epidemic"  on  our  health 
care  system,  as  enormous  as  it  is,  is 
but  a  fraction  of  the  true  cost  associat- 
ed with  this  disease.  The  loss  of  pro- 
ductive members  of  society,  disruption 
of  families,  and  loss  of  human  dignity 
are  incalculable  drains  on  our  society 
as  a  whole. 

Alzheimer's  disease  is  one  of  the 
most  overdiagnosed  and  misdiagnosed 
disorders  of  the  mind.  One  of  the  diffi- 
culties associated  with  the  diagnosis  is 
the   common,   albeit   mistaken,   view 


that  senility  in  later  life  is  a  normal 
^art  of  the  aging  process. 

Anyone  suspected  of  having  Alzhei- 
mer's disease  should  have  a  thorough 
physical,  neurological,  and  psychiatric 
examination  so  that  reversible  condi- 
tions such  as  adverse  drug  reactions  or 
head  injuries  can  be  ruled  out.  Even  if 
Alzheimer's  disease  is  diagnosed, 
proper  medical  care  can  reduce  fur- 
ther complications  of  the  disease. 

Medical  science  today  cannot  identi- 
fy the  cause  of  Alzheimer's  disease, 
but  science  is  a  reservoir  of  hope,  and 
we  do  have  every  reason  to  hope  that 
we  are  solidly  on  our  way  to  a  better 
understanding  of  this  catastrophic  dis- 
ease. Just  last  month,  a  key  discovery 
was  reported,  identifying  a  specific 
brain  malfimction  with  Alzheimer's 
disease.  In  the  words  of  the  Director 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Neurologi- 
cal and  Communicative  Disorders  and 
Stroke  (NINCDS).  Dr.  Murray  Gold- 
stein, this  breakthrough  may  mean 
that  the  first  effective  treatments  for 
this  devastating  disorder  could  be  de- 
veloped in  the  next  2  to  3  years. 

In  addition,  preliminary  results  with 
testing  of  two  drugs— physostigmine 
and  naloxone — on  Alzheimer's  patients 
show  modest  but  significant  results. 
Dr.  Goldstein  cautions  that  no  drug 
treatment  is  currently  available  and 
that  further  research  on  the  two  drugs 
tested  must  be  done,  but  he  character- 
ized the  new  findings  as  "exciting  and 
encouraging."  Dr.  Goldstein  said, 
"speaking  of  the  new  findings  which 
located  tiny  centers  deep  in  the  brain 
that  appear  to  cause  memory  loss  and 
general  brain  deterioration  character- 
istic of  Alzheimer's,  as  a  disease  it  may 
be  treatable  and.  hopefully,  prevent- 
able. It  is  not  the  hopeless  thing  we 
thought  it  was." 

In  addition  to  the  research  efforts 
on  the  part  of  the  NINCDS,  the  Na- 
tional Institute  on  Aging  (NLA)  and 
the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  (NIMH)  devote  considerable 
resources  to  research  on  Alzheimer's 
disease  and  the  dementias  of  aging. 
The  NIA's  first  two  teaching  nursing 
home  grants  contain  several  projects 
which  relate  specifically  to  this  prob- 
lem. The  NIA's  Intramural  Laboratory 
of  Neurosciences  has  now  admitted 
the  first  patients  to  its  clinical  pro- 
gram, and  through  it  has  initiated  a 
series  of  activities  focusing  on  the  de- 
mentias and  related  neuropathological 
diseases  of  the  elderly. 

Through  the  extramural  grant  pro- 
gram of  the  NLA.  a  niunber  of  impor- 
tant discoveries  have  been  made.  One 
grantee  of  the  NLA  and  the  National 
Institute  of  Neurological  and  Commu- 
nicative Disorders  and  Stroke  has 
made  a  discovery  of  potentiaUy  major 
consequence,  a  previously  unimown 
"prion"  which  is  a  small  protein-like 
infectious  particle  suspected  of  being 
similar  to  slow  viruses.  There  is  specu- 
lation, as  yet  unconfirmed,  that  the 


prion  may  have  a  role  in  Alzheimer's 
disease. 

A  second  NLA  grantee  has  recon- 
firmed earlier  work  of  studies  linking 
high  concentrations  of  aluminum 
within  the  affected  brain  cells  to  de- 
velopment of  the  classic  neurofibril- 
lary tangles  exhibited  by  Alzheimer's 
victims. 

These  recent  research  advances  have 
prompted  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services. 
Margaret  Heckler,  to  establish  an 
HHS  Alzheimer's  Task  Force  to  better 
focus  the  Department's  research  pro- 
gram on  the  causes  of  and  treatment 
for  the  disease.  I  applaud  the  Secre- 
tary for  moving  so  swiftly  to  provide 
the  leadership  and  high  level  coordi- 
nation necessary  to  maximize  our  op- 
portunities to  enhance  significantly 
oiu-  understanding  of  central  nervous 
disorders  and  the  related  dementias  of 
aging. 

As  we  continue  our  efforts  to 
strengthen  the  research  effort  to  find 
a  cure  for  Alzheimer's  disease,  we  can 
and  should  take  other  steps  to  ease 
the  burden  on  Alzheimer's  victims  and 
their  families. 

A  greater  awareness  of  what  Alzhei- 
mer's disease  is  and  of  the  problems 
associated  with  caring  for  Alzheimer's 
victims  is  a  first  step,  and  that  is  what 
this  resolution  is  designed  to  do.  It  is 
my  hope  that  the  declaration  of  Na- 
tional Alzheimer's  Disease  Month  will 
lead  to  better  understanding  of  the 
needs  of  Alzheimer's  patients  and 
their  families,  to  a  heightened  aware- 
ness of  our  entire  health  care  delivery 
system  of  the  nature  of  this  disease,  to 
more  intensive  continuing  education 
of  physicians  and  nurses  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  disease  and  to  bolster- 
ing families  who  too  often  are  strug- 
gling alone  to  cope  with  the  day-to-day 
vigil  over  the  deterioration  of  loved 
ones. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  recent  article  which  ap- 
lieared  in  the  New  York  Times  Maga- 
zine of  January  16,  1983,  entitled  "An- 
other Name  for  Madness,"  which  de- 
tails the  excruciating  pain  and  sadness 
associated  with  this  debilitating  dis- 
ease, be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times  Magazine,  Jan. 
16, 1983] 

Arotrzr  Name  roR  Madness 

(By  Marion  Roach) 

In  the  autimm  of  1979,  my  mother  kiUed 
the  cats.  We  had  seven;  one  morning,  she 
grabbed  four,  took  them  to  the  vet  and  had 
them  put  to  sleep.  She  said  she  didn't  want 
to  feed  them  anymore.  It  occurred  to  me 
that  she  might  be  going  mad. 

A  few  months  later,  she  disappeared. 
When  she  returned,  after  four  days,  she  had 
no  idea  where  she  had  been.  By  now,  she, 
too.  knew  that  something  was  wrong.  Over 
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the  next  two  yews,  she  was  subjected  to 
poiodic  memory  tests  and  physicml  exmml- 
nations  by  a  battery  of  general  practition- 
ers, gynecoloststs.  neurologists  and  other 
physicians.  Day  by  day,  she  became  more 
disoriented.  She  would  seem  surprised  at 
her  surroundings,  as  if  she  had  Just  ap- 
peared there.  She  stopped  cooking,  and  had 
difficulty  remembering  the  simplest  things. 
Ftnally,  in  September  IMl.  the  neurolo- 
gist who  by  then  was  In  charge  of  the  case, 
told  my  sister,  Margaret,  what  he  had  sus- 
pected for  some  time:  BCy  mother  had  Alz- 
heimer's disease. 

I  had  had  heard  of  Alzheimer's,  but  I 
knew  little  about  It.  I  didn't  know  that  Dr. 
Lewis  Thomas,  the  science  writer  and  chan- 
cellor of  the  Memorial  Sloan-Ketterlng 
Cancer  Center,  has  called  It  "the  disease  of 
the  centiuT?,"  because,  "of  all  the  health 
problems  in  the  20th  century,  this  one  is  the 
worst." 

I  didn't  know  that  it  ravages  the  brain  so 
severely  that  today  it  Is  believed  to  be  this 
country's  fourth  leading  killer.  I  didn't 
know  that  two  million  American  adults  are 
afflicted  with  it.  I  didn't  know  that  what 
looked  to  me  like  madness  is.  in  fact,  an  or- 
ganic brain  disorder  which  begins  with  for- 
getfulness  and  causes  a  progressive— and  re- 
lentless—loss of  Intellectual  and  physical 
functioning.  I  didn't  know  that  it  Lb  irrevers- 
ible, incurable  and  virtually  untreat&ble.  I 
didn't  know  that  the  doctors  would  be 
unable  to  tell  me  what  causes  the  disease.  I 
didn't  know  that  I  would  soon  begin  to 
wonder,  every  time  I  forgot  someone's  first 
name  or  misplaced  my  keys,  whether  the 
disease  could  be  passed  from  one  generation 
to  the  next. 

Today,  my  mother  can  no  longer  drive  a 
car.  She  cannot  be  left  alone.  Until  my 
sister  locked  the  phones  several  months  ago. 
she  called  the  operator  or  friends  many 
times  each  morning  to  ask  what  day  it  was. 
Now  she  Just  asks  whoever  is  at  the  house. 

She  frequently  looks  disheveled.  Until  she 
recently  began  to  take  sedation,  she  would 
hallucinate  that  the  television  or  the  toast- 
er was  in  flames.  She  repeats  the  same  few 
questions  and  stories  over  and  over  again, 
unable  to  remember  that  she  has  Just  done 
so  a  few  moments  before. 

My  mother,  a  college  graduate  who  used 
to  say  television  "rots  the  mind,"  now 
spends  most  of  her  days  watching  it— literal- 
ly watching,  for  she  rarely  turns  on  the 
sound— and  smoking  cigarettes.  When  I  visit 
her  on  Siuidajrs  now,  I  always  find  her 
watching  one  of  those  disco  dance  shows. 
She  stares  at  it  and  smokes.  Until  last  fall, 
she  had  gone  13  years  without  a  cigarette. 
She  cannot  remember  how  much  she 
smokes— and  so,  she  smokes  about  four  and 
a  half  packs  a  day.  It  is  one  of  the  few 
things  she  still  remembers  bow  to  do. 

My  mother  is  54  years  old.  She  has  been  a 
widow  for  almost  five  years.  Soon,  within 
several  years,  her  brain  will  forget  not  only 
what  day  it  is  but  how  to  perform  wliat  for 
most  people  are  automatic  functions:  how  to 
eat,  how  to  walk— in  short,  how  to  live. 

Not  long  ago,  my  mother  was  a  beautiful 
woman.  She  knew  it  and  she  enjoyed  know- 
ing it.  She  was  a  blonde  in  daylight  and  a 
redhead  at  sunset.  Just  as  she  could  toss  on 
clothes  and  be  lovely,  she  could  toss  out 
phrases  and  be  clever. 

She  grew  up  In  Douglaston,  Queens, 
where  she  still  lives  today.  She  raced  sail- 
boats on  Long  Island  Sound:  to  yacht-squad- 
ron dances,  she  wore  red  dresses. 

Her  name  is  Allene,  and  she  liked  having  a 
name  that  people  would  ask  about.  She 


would  explain  that  she  was  named  after 
Ethan  Allen,  the  Revolutionary  War  hero. 
of  whom  she  is  a  descendant.  Her  family 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1674  with  the 
Dorchester  Company  of  Connecticut.  My 
mother  did  not  know  that  fact.  My  sister 
discovered  it  only  recently,  while  Margaret 
and  I  were  researching  deaths  in  the  family. 
We  were  looking  for  other  instances  of 
brain  disease  or  madness. 

As  a  young  woman,  my  mother  wrote  for 
her  high-school  newspaper  and  received  a 
degree  in  Journalism  from  the  University  of 
Colorado.  After  college,  she  worked  as  the 
society  editor  of  the  now  defunct  Long 
Island  Star  Journal,  a  daily  newspaper.  At 
25,  she  met  James  Pilkington  Roach,  a 
sportswrlter,  who  was  21  years  her  senior. 
He  would  put  on  skates  and  practice  with 
the  Ice  Follies  girls  after  the  hockey  games 
at  the  old  Madison  Square  Garden. 

My  parents  met  at  Belmont  race  track. 
They  married  soon  after  and  had  two 
daughters:  Margaret,  in  1954;  me,  in  1956. 

They  were  very  different,  yet  they  com- 
plemented each  other.  My  father  (who 
became  sports  editor  of  this  newspaper) 
liked  to  read  Dickens.  My  mother  preferred 
Hemingway.  My  father  was  a  turf  writer 
who  had  never  placed  a  bet.  My  mother 
placed  an  occasional  $2  bet  with  a  bookie; 
later,  my  father  gave  her  an  Of f -Track  Bet- 
ting account  as  a  gift. 

Although  my  mother  gave  up  her  Job  to 
raise  us.  she  devoted  part  of  her  spare  time 
to  the  Visiting  Nurse  Service  as  a  volunteer. 
When  Margaret  and  I  were  older,  she 
became  a  Girl  Scout  leader.  She  encouraged 
me  through  eight  years  of  competitive 
swimming  and  wangled  a  "ringer's"  position 
for  me  on  a  Catholic  Youth  Organization 
swimming  team— we  were  Lutherans— be- 
cause it  was  one  of  the  best  in  the  city. 

A  few  years  later,  when  my  sister  and  I  re- 
quired less  of  her  time,  she  went  back  to 
school  and,  in  1972,  she  received  her  mas- 
ter's degree  in  education  from  New  York 
University.  As  recently  as  a  year  ago,  she 
taught  at  a  bilingual  Montessori  school  in 
lower  Manhattan. 

I  can  remember  how,  when  I  was  a  child, 
she  would  sit  beside  my  bed  in  the  morning 
and  tell  me  to  live  each  day  as  if  it  were  my 
last.  I  remember,  about  three  years  ago,  fin- 
ishing the  quote  for  her,  the  way  I  had  Just 
read  It  In  a  novel— "because  some  day  you 
might  be  right."  Both  of  us  laughed,  un- 
aware of  how  ironic  the  Joke  would  later 
seem. 

Not  long  after,  I  noticed  that  she  had 
stopped  taking  phone  messages.  One  friend 
said  she  sounded  "Jealous  and  hostile."  She 
would  abruptly  hang  up  on  people.  She 
became  obsessed  with  the  plumbing:  She 
would  look  under  the  sinks  and  start  to  take 
apart  the  pipes,  convinced  there  was  a  drip. 
She  would  walk  away  in  the  middle  of  con- 
versations. She  became  repetitive,  de- 
pressed. Of  the  doctors  she  had  seen,  her 
gynecologist  had  diagnosed  her  as  having  a 
precancerous  condition  and  scheduled  a  hys- 
terectomy. Maybe  that  was  the  cause  for 
her  depression  and  odd  behavior,  I  thought. 
Maybe,  too.  I  would  explain  to  anyone  who 
asked,  it  had  to  do  with  the  onset  of  meno- 
pause. The  possibility  that  she  might  have  a 
disease  didn't  even  arise  in  my  mind. 

Last  year,  when  we  finally  knew  what  was 
wrong  with  my  mother,  Margaret  attended 
the  first  of  many  meetings  for  family  mem- 
bers of  victims  of  Alzheimer's  disease.  After 
the  lecture,  people  compared  notes  in  small 
groups  outside  the  auditorium.  One  person 
asked  if  we  had  told  my  mother  what  was 


wrong  with  her.  Margaret  said  that  we  bad 
not.  Someone  told  her  that  if  our  mother 
knew  what  lay  ahead,  she  wouldn't  want  to 
live,  and  that  if  we  knew,  we  wouldn't  want 
her  to,  either.  Another  said  that  if  she  was 
still  capable  of  comprehending  her  condi- 
tion, we  should  tell  and  give  her  the  (q>tion 
to  kill  herself.  Later,  several  close  family 
friends  also  suggested  that  she  be  given  this 
option.  My  sister's  surprise  at  this  sugges- 
tion was  echoed  by  my  own  reaction:  We 
thought  they  didn't  understand  our  situa- 
tion. We  were  sure  it  would  never  get  that 
bad. 

Alzheimer's  disease  was  first  described  in 
1906  by  Alois  Alzheimer.  A  patient  of  his,  a 
55-year-old  woman,  had  displayed  "progres- 
sive jealousy"  and  died  following  severe  de- 
mentia, medically  defined  as  a  profound  loss 
of  memory,  intellectual  functioning  and  the 
ability  to  take  care  of  social  and  bodily 
needs.  An  autopsy  revealed  two  abnormali- 
ties hi  the  patient's  brain,  the  first  of  which 
was  a  neuritlc— or  senile— plaque,  a  spheri- 
cal formation  which  consists  mostly  of  de- 
generating brain  cells.  The  second  abnor- 
mality was  something  called  neurofibriUary 
tangles.  These  seem  to  be  related  to  neuro- 
filaments, which  are  structural  components 
present  in  cells  and  which  serve  various 
functions,  including  cellular  movement  and 
division.  These  tangles  appeared  predomi- 
nantly in  the  cerebral  cortex  and.  in  par- 
ticularly large  concentrations,  in  the  hippo- 
campus—the part  of  the  bntin  thought  to  be 
associated  with  short-term  tnemory. 

The  behavioral  manifestations  described 
by  Dr.  Alzheimer  were  not  new.  In  1838.  Dr. 
Jean  Etienne  Esqulrol,  an  eminent  French 
physician,  had  described  dtmence  stnile  as 
an  illness  which  results  in  a  loss  of  short- 
term  memory,  drive  and  willpower,  and  one 
which  comes  on  gradually  and  may  be  ac- 
companied by  emotional  disturbances.  He 
described  it  as  a  condition  which  afflicts 
people  over  65. 

Dr.  Alzheimer,  however,  concerned  him- 
self with  what  happened  when  a  similar 
condition  occurred  In  people  vrider  65.  This 
became  known  as  a  "presenile  dementia."  At 
this  point,  it  was  not  clear  to  Alzheimer  or 
other  researchers  that  the  two  conditions- 
senile  dementia  and  presenile  dementia- 
were,  in  fact,  the  same  thing. 

Virtually  no  research  was  done  on  demen- 
tia during  the  50  years  after  Alzheimer's  dis- 
coveries. Then,  in  the  1960's,  three  English 
scientists  Dr.  Bernard  E.  Tomlinson,  Dr. 
Garry  Blessed  and  Sir  Martin  Roth,  fol- 
lowed 50  demented,  over-65  patients 
through  to  the  end  of  their  lives.  After  their 
deaths,  auto(>sies  were  performed.  Compari- 
sons were  made  with  the  brain  matter  of  28 
nondemented,  age-matched  adults  who  died 
during  the  same  period. 

More  than  half  of  the  demented  adults 
were  found  to  have  pathological  changes  in 
their  brains  indicative  of  Alzheimer's  dis- 
ease. The  scientists  concluded  that,  in  most 
cases,  senile  dementia  and  presenile  demen- 
tia were  the  same  disease:  Alzheimer's. 
Other  forms  of  dementia  include  multl-ln- 
farct.  probably  the  best-known,  since  it  re- 
sults from  a  series  of  small  strokes.  Howev- 
er, most  researchers  estimate  that  75  per- 
cent of  dementia  patients  suffer  from  Alz- 
heimer's. 

Today,  the  National  Institute  on  Aging  es- 
timates that  of  the  25  million  Americans 
over  65  years  of  age.  6  percent  suffer  from 
severe  dementia;  an  additional  10  percent 
are  mildly  to  moderately  demented. 

Until  about  five  years  ago.  there  were  no 
statistics  at  all  on  under-6S  sufferers  from 


dementia:  there  still  Is  no  definitive  esti- 
mate on  the  disease's  incidence  In  this  por- 
tion of  the  population,  because  of  the  lack 
of  funding  for  research.  For  example,  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  contributed 
$19.7  million  for  research  on  Alzheimer's 
disease  In  198%  the  cost  to  care  for  only  the 
institutionalized  Alzheimer's  victims  that 
same  year  was  about  $13  billion. 

In  the  late  summer  of  1979.  at  Margaret's 
Butaestlon,  I  had  taken  our  mother  to  the 
first  of  a  series  of  neurologists.  She  was  past 
the  point  of  Just  losing  her  bowling  ball  and 
misplacing  her  keys.  She  could  now  no 
longer  remember  many  things.  She  would 
forget,  for  example,  that  we  had  a  burglar 
alarm  and  would  set  it  off  regularly.  One 
night  she  came  into  my  room  with  a  fistful 
of  colored,  mangled  wires.  She  had  set  off 
the  alarm  and.  not  knowing  how  to  shut  It 
off.  she  had  ripped  the  wires  from  their  con- 
nections In  the  control  box. 

I  sat  through  the  Interview  with  the  neu- 
rologist. My  mother  did  not  know  the  day  of 
the  week.  She  was  not  clear  about  the  time 
of  day.  She  would  turn  to  me.  frightened. 
for  help.  I  looked  out  window.  Grief.  I  found 
myself  thinking.  Is  a  mute  sense  of  panic. 
The  neurologist  told  me  that  my  mother 
had  a  memory  problem— no  siuprise.  He 
said  he  thought  he  should  monitor  it  for  a 
while. 

In  the  months  following  the  examination, 
she  began  to  deny  having  a  problem.  In  fact, 
she  was  getting  much  worse.  By  Christmas 
1980,  my  mother  and  I  had  been  living  to- 
gether for  two  years.  It  had  been  15  months 
since  I  noticed  signs  of  change,  of  wliat  I 
thought  was  madness.  That  December.  Mar- 
garet, who  had  been  living  in  California, 
came  to  New  York  to  live  with  us  and  help 
us. 

Although  Margaret  knew  from  our  many 
telephone  conversations  what  had  hap- 
pened, she  was  shocked  actually  to  see  my 
mother's  behavior.  She  was  also  shocked  at 
the  state  of  the  house  and  state  of  our  fi- 
nances. (I  realize  now  that,  despite  her  ac- 
tions. I  still  clung  to  my  parental  image  of 
my  mother.  There  were  certain  things  that 
I  thought  she  would  always  be  able  to  do.) 
Bills  that  I  thought  my  mother  had  paid 
had  been  ignored.  The  basement  was  flood- 
ing each  time  it  rained.  The  heating  system 
was  burning  up  $6,500  of  oil  a  year  and  pro- 
ducing little  hot  water.  The  roof  leaked. 

Margaret  took  my  mother  to  a  psychia- 
trist and  then,  on  his  recommendation,  to 
Dr.  Barry  Relsberg.  clinical  director  and 
senior  research  psychiatrist  at  New  York 
University  Medical  Center's  well-respected 
geriatric  study  and  treatment  program,  lo- 
cated in  the  Mlllhauser  Laboratories  in 
Manhattan.  He  Is  also  the  author  of  the 
book  "Brain  Failiuv,"  published  in  1981, 
containing  the  first  detailed  case  histories 
of  Alzheimer's  disease. 

Dr.  Relsberg  was  one  of  the  first  modem 
researchers  to  focus  on  living  victims  of  Alz- 
heimer's disease.  Up  to  then,  the  common 
notion  was  that  you  could  not  be  sure  of  a 
diagnosis  of  Alzheimer's  until  an  autopsy 
had  been  performed. 

Dr.  Relsberg  and  other  clinicians  set  out 
to  find  a  pattern  that  would  identify  an  Alz- 
heimer's victim.  They  attempted  to  describe 
how  demented  patients  behave  and  how 
their  brains  change  In  life.  According  to  Dr. 
Reisberg:  "UntU  five  year<5  ago.  there  just 
weren't  any  doctors  who  had  actually  sat 
with  an  Alzheimer  patient  and  tried  to  see 
what  was  happening  to  them." 

Then,  in  1979.  the  National  Institute  on 
Aging  provided  funds  to  Dr.  Reisberg  to 


study  senile  dementia.  Since  then,  he  says, 
he  has  "learned  a  great  deal  in  terms  of 
changes  accompanying  the  illness— bio- 
chemical, immunological,  genetic,  behavior- 
al." 

The  brain  changes  are  studied  through 
the  use  of  CAT  and  PET  scans— the  first  ob- 
serving the  degree  of  physical  change  in  the 
brain,  the  second  studying  metabolic 
changes  in  the  brain.  According  to  Dr.  Mony 
J.  de  Leon,  a  neuroscientist  at  the  N.Y.U. 
geriatric  program:  "In  Alzheimer's,  there  is 
a  shrinkage  of  the  brain  that  is  superim- 
posed on  the  normal  shrinkage  which  takes 
place  in  aging.  It  is  difficult  to  assess,  but 
easy  to  overlook.  The  CAT  scan  Is  the  road 
map  that  shows  the  location  of  places.  The 
PET  scan  tells  you  what  is  happenig  inside 
those  locations.  With  PET  scanning,  you 
can  see  an  Alzheimer's  brain  has  a  25  per- 
cent difference  in  iU  ability  to  utilize  sugar, 
the  brain's  primary  source  of  energy." 

It  is  from  the  combined  behavioral  and 
structural  changes  that  the  diagnoses  are 
made.  Dr.  Reisberg  estimates  that  he  and 
his  associates  at  the  program  have  seen 
close  to  1,000  people  and  continue  to  screen 
six  each  week  for  the  experimental  pro- 
grams that  aim  to  cure — or  at  least  treat- 
victims  of  dementia. 

Mt^tftng  a  diagnosis  of  Alzheimer's  disease 
Is  a  process  of  elimination.  Depression  can 
cause  listlessness  and  forgetfulness.  Alco- 
holism or  drug  use  can  Impair  memory. 
Strokes  and  other  cerebral  vascular  acci- 
dents or  malnutrition  can  also  result  in 
memory  disorders.  And  until  recently,  as  Dr. 
Reisberg  explains  the  catchall  term  for  the 
dementias  was  "organic  brain  sjrndrome." 

"But  that  was  never  differentiated  from  a 
hit  on  the  head."  he  adds.  "Diseases  of  the 
mind  are  frequently  Ignored,  unless  they 
happen  in  the  young— in  the  teens  as  sciilzo- 
phrenia.  or  in  midlife  as  a  crisis.  It  used  to 
be  called  a  wastebasket  diagnosis  where  ev- 
erything got  put.  What  was  In  there  was  one 
big  ball,  one  well-formed  entity,  but  nobody 
had  pulled  It  out  and  looked  at  it." 

During  the  day.  the  Mlllhauser  Laborato- 
ries are  full  of  patients,  many  of  whom 
show  what  Dr.  Relsberg  and  other  clinicians 
now  consider  the  characteristic  signs  of  Alz- 
heimer's disease.  Many  shuffle,  others 
fidget.  They  forget  the  most  basic  facts:  the 
name  of  the  President,  what  season  It  is, 
how  to  dress.  They  experience  extraordi- 
nary agitation.  They  repeat  the  same  ques- 
tions incessantly.  They  do  want  to  know, 
they  do  want  to  remember— but  they  can't. 
While  they  can  stUl  speak,  they  are  proud 
to  tell  you  what  little  they  can  still  retain. 
But  they  can't  recall  that  they  have  Just 
told  you— so  they  tell  you  again  and  again. 
My  mother  speaks  mostly  in  non  sequi- 
turs.  She  will  tell  you  that  she  lost  her 
Nimblet.  a  small  sailboat.  In  the  hurricane 
of  1946.  She  will  tell  you  that  she  met  my 
father  because  "he  was  the  slowest  writer  in 
the  press  box."  Just  why  she  tells  you  those 
particular  things  will  remain  unclear,  but  if 
you  stay  20  minutes,  she'll  tell  you  those 
stories  all  over  agidn.  If  you  stay  the  day, 
you  will  hear  them  more  times  than  you  can 
count. 

If  she  lives  for  three  years,  if  she  lives 
untU  she  is  57— if  she  doesn't  get  out  and 
get  lost  or  swallow  a  poison— more  than  her 
memory  will  be  gone:  She  will  almost  as- 
suredly lose  control  of  all  her  bodily  func- 
tions and  will  have  to  be  fed,  bathed  and 
dressed. 

"We  know  a  lot  about  the  changes,"  Dr. 
Reisberg  says,  "we  don't  know  what  causes 
them." 


In  Augtist  1981.  shortly  before  the  diagno- 
sis of  Alzheimer's  disease  was  made,  my 
mother  and  I  flew  to  Martha's  Vineyard  to- 
gether to  visit  friends.  My  sister  brought  my 
mother  to  the  airport  from  the  house  they 
share  In  Douglaston  (I  had  taken  my  own 
apartment  In  Manhattan  that  July).  I 
wanted  to  give  Margaret  a  rest,  and  I 
thought  it  might  be  good  for  my  mother 
and  me  to  get  away  together,  to  be  with  old 
friends. 

On  the  plane,  my  mother— who  in  the  last 
eight  years  had  traveled  alone  to  Europe, 
China  and  Egypt— asked  me:  "Where  are  we 
going?  ...  Do  we  have  tickets  home?  .  .  . 
When  are  we  coming  back?  .  .  .  Why  are  we 
going  away?"  I  thought  she  didn't  trust  me, 
didn't  think  I  was  capable  of  making  the  ar- 
rangements. 

I  gave  her  a  book,  but  she  didn't  look  at  It. 
As  we  flew  over  Block  Island,  where  I  had 
been  sailing  recently.  I  was  describing  the 
cliffs  and  the  freshwater  ponds.  She  asked, 
"When  are  we  going  home?"  I  renunded  her 
about  our  hosts,  about  their  house  and  their  , 
dog  with  the  French  name.  She  asked, 
"Where  are  we  going?"  After  we  were  picked 
up  at  the  airport,  she  asked  where  we  were. 
When  we  reached  our  friends'  house  and 
unpacked.  I  noticed  that  every  outfit,  every 
section  of  her  suitcase  was  labeled  in  large, 
perfect  print.  Her  vitamins  were  in  a  box  of 
sections  with  the  days  of  the  week  pasted 
over  them.  All  this  was  Margaret's  doing. 

My  mother  spent  the  weekend  in  a  state 
of  high  agitation.  She  could  not  sit  still.  She 
followed  me  into  every  room,  asking  me 
again  and  again  when  we  were  leaving,  if  we 
had  tickets. 

She  slept  soundly  and  deeply.  She  ate  like 
an  animal.  She  reached  for  things  which 
were  not  offered  to  her.  She  tapped  her  feet 
incessantly.  I  would  grab  her  knee,  under 
the  table,  holding  her  leg  down,  and  softly 
ask  her  not  to  do  It.  I  explained  to  her  that 
it  Interrupted  conversation.  She  would  start 
again.  Tap.  tap.  tap.  quick  hard  beats  on  the 
wooden  floor. 

Our  hostess  brought  out  a  coffee  cake  and 
put  It  at  more  than  arm's  reach  from  my 
mother.  She  grabbed  at  the  box,  ripped  off 
a  hunk  of  the  cake  and  stuffed  it  Into  her 
mouth. 

I  was  horrified  and  I  was  scared.  But  I 
didn't  know  what  to  do  or  say. 

Our  hosts,  a  sportswriter  and  his  wife,  had 
been  friends  for  many  years.  He  had  written 
my  father's  obituary.  He  would  talk  and  my 
mother  would  listen.  She  would  Join  in  on 
the  obscure  dates  and  the  names  of  those  on 
the  trains  to  the  Derby,  and  she  would 
smile.  Then  she  would  turn  to  me  and  ask  if 
we  had  tickets  home. 

I  cried  when  we  left.  I  cried  because  I 
would  be  alone  with  her  again.  I  cried  be- 
cause I  was  scared  and  because  I  did  not  un- 
derstand. 

Dr.  Relsberg  has  since  told  us  that  to  un- 
derstand my  mother's  behavior,  you  have  to 
Imagine  yourself  a  woman  contemplating 
losing  her  mind.  He  said  that  the  mind  will 
not  tolerate  this  conclusion,  and  so  the 
denial,  the  questions,  the  constant  ques- 
tions, which  are  an  appeal  for  some  con- 
firming sign  that  she  Is  not  losing  her  mind. 
But  she  cannot  retain  the  answers,  and  she 
cannot  remember  that  she  Just  asked  the 
same  questions. 

As  the  plane  took  off.  she  ssked,  "Why 
are  we  leaving?" 

Margaret  met  us  at  the  Marine  Air  Termi- 
nal. I  had  not  expected  her,  but  I  was  re- 
lieved to  see  her.  to  be  able  to  tell  her  a|)out 
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the  weekend.  Before  I  could  beglii.  she 
begmntocry. 

"It's  Alzheimer's  disease."  she  said.  "I 
spoke  with  the  doctor  this  morning." 

Though  we  now  knew  what  to  call  my 
mother's  affliction,  and  even  what  its  ef- 
fects would  be.  we  still  had  no  idea  what  ac- 
tually causes  the  disease.  One  of  the  re- 
searchers trying  to  answer  that  question  is 
Dr.  Peter  Davies.  a  neuroscientist  at  the 
Albert  Einstein  College  of  Medicine  in  the 
Bronx. 

One  theory  is  that  the  disease  is  caused  by 
a  virus.  Examination  of  the  material  in  the 
brains  of  Alihetmer's  victims  has  revealed 
that  the  neurons,  or  nerve  cells,  which  se- 
crete acetylcholine,  one  of  the  important 
chemical  neurotransmitters,  are  destroyed. 
Polio,  known  to  be  a  viral  disorder,  also  at- 
tacks neurons.  The  difference  is  that  polio 
ravages  only  motor  neurons— that  is.  neu- 
rons used  in  muscular  movement.  It  largely 
leaves  the  rest  of  the  brain  imharmed.  In 
contrast,  it  is  hypothesized  that  Alzheimer's 
disease  primarUy  attacks  those  neurons  re- 
lated to  the  higher  functioning  of  the  brain. 

Usually,  when  a  virus  enters  the  brain,  an 
immune  reaction  begins.  In  which  white 
blood  cells  also  invade  the  brain  to  combat 
the  virus.  In  their  inability  to  distinguish 
the  intruding  virus  from  the  host,  the  wliite 
lilood  cells  may  undlscriminately  destroy 
brain  cells  as  well.  There  is  no  sign  of  an 
immune  reaction  in  the  brain  of  an  Alzhei- 
mer's sufferer.  Neither  is  there  any  evidence 
of  the  presence  of  a  virus.  "But  there  is  a 
progressive  disease  occurring,"  says  Dr. 
Davies. 

One  possibility  is  that  Alzheimer's  is 
caused  by  a  "slow  virus,"  a  virus  which  is 
dormant  until  the  necessary  conditions- 
toxic,  environmental  or  perhaps  chronologi- 
cal—are present.  Yet  even  slow  viruses  are 
usually  transmittable,  and  Alzheimer's  dis- 
ease does  not  appear  to  be. 

"A  lot  of  researchers  have  tried  to  trans- 
mit it,"  says  Dr.  Davies,  "and  no  animsJ  in- 
jected with  Alzheimer's  tissue  has  gotten  it. 
tfaybe  the  virus  doesn't  like  anything  but 
humans,  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  trans- 
mission from  person  to  person.  No  husband 
and  wife  have  ever  gotten  it.  If  it's  a  virus, 
it's  a  bloody  strange  beast." 

It  is  also  possible  that  Alzheimer's  is  ge- 
netic. Lonnie  Wollin,  the  president  of  the 
New  York  chapter  of  the  Alzheimer's  Dis- 
ease and  Related  Disorders  Association, 
with  headquarters  in  Chicago,  has  five 
family  members— his  father,  his  father's 
two  brothers  and  two  sisters— who  are  vic- 
tims. 

"There  certainly  are  cases  where  it  runs 
strongly  in  families  and  there  seems  to  tie  a 
gene  in  the  familial  cases,"  said  Dr.  Davies. 
"But  there  are  so  many  cases  which  do  not 
fit  into  this  pattern.  One  In  six  of  us  will  get 
this  disease.  If  we  live  to  be  85.  To  separate 
genetics  and  chance  is  difficult.  In  95  per- 
cent of  the  cases,  there  is  no  strong  evidence 
of  inherltability  " 

Following  my  mother's  diagnosis,  Iifarga- 
ret  and  I  went  through  a  period  of  research 
into  Alzheimer's  disease,  memory  disorders, 
senility.  We  poured  through  old  newspapers 
and  magazines.  We  read  that  the  yoimgest 
recorded  case  of  Alzheimer's  disease  was  a 
Japanese  woman,  diagnosed  at  age  28,  who 
died  in  1981  at  33.  We  learned  that  chemo- 
therapy research  was  being  conducted,  but 
that  its  results  were  only  experimental.  We 
looked  in  the  phone  book  for  some  kind  of 
organisation  or  association  concerned  with 
Alzheimer's  disease.  There  was.  at  that 
time,  no  listing.  What  we  were  looking  for 


was  more  than  tnformaticm:  We  were  look- 
ing for  a  cure,  a  little-known  treatment,  a 
shred  of  hope. 

My  mother  became  quiet,  withdrawn,  em- 
barnsaed.  Sometimes  she  would  look  at  us 
and  say,  "What's  wrong  with  me?" 

Margaret  grew  ever  more  diligent  and  de- 
termined. She  labeled  every  drawer  in  my 
mother's  bureau,  the  Items  in  the  medicine 
chest.  Simple  directions  were  pasted  to  the 
stove  ("Put  butter  in  pans  before  cooking 
food"),  the  toaster  ("Unplug"),  her  alarm 
clock  ("This  time  is  correct").  My  sister 
would  choose  clothes  for  my  mother  and 
plan  her  activities.  She  bought  her  a  date 
book  and  a  phone  with  automatic  memory 
dialing. 

With  the  progression  of  the  disease,  my 
mother  took  less  Interest  in  her  work  as  a 
teacher.  Starting  in  the  spring  of  1980,  Mar- 
garet received  frequent  calls  from  the 
school,  saying  that  she  was  uninterested 
and  often  did  not  show  up.  My  mother  was 
eventually  taken  from  her  classes  and  of- 
fered a  clerical  Job. 

That  angered  her.  She  would  sldp  work 
and  stay  In  bed.  She  would  insist  that  there 
was  nothing  wrong  with  her.  Denial,  Marga- 
ret told  me,  is  a  clear  expression  of  one 
stage  of  the  disease.  After  three  months  in  a 
clerical  position,  my  mother  left  her  Job  last 
January. 

Throui^  phone  calls  and  more  phone 
calls.  Margaret  did  find  an  association  of 
the  families  of  Alzheimer's  victims.  We  went 
to  our  first  meeting  in  the  winter  of  1981. 
About  ISO  people  gathered  on  Long  Island 
to  establish  a  Queens  chapter  of  a  family- 
support  network  started  by  Oscar  Kanny, 
the  husband  of  an  Alzheimer's  victim. 

A  doctor  sp>oke.  He  wrote  out  the  seven 
manifestations  on  a  blackboard.  The  first 
three— agitation,  disorientation  and  denial- 
were  familiar  to  us  by  now.  The  others— in- 
continence, violence,  loss  of  speech  and 
death— seemed  impossible. 

At  one  point  in  the  talk,  a  man  stood  up  in 
the  audience  and  said,  "My  wife  doesn't  do 
that.  She  doesn't  have  it,  right?"  The  doc- 
tors looked  at  one  another.  They  had  seen 
this  before.  They  asked  about  the  diagnosis. 
They  said  they  were  familiar  with  her  phy- 
sician and,  although  there  was  a  chance,  the 
diagnosis  was  probably  correct. 

Like  a  skeptic  at  a  gospel  meeting,  the 
man  stood  up  again,  insisting  he  had  seen 
something  that  made  him  know  he  was 
right,  that  his  wife  didn't  have  "it." 

People  shook  their  heads.  Some  tried  to 
quiet  him.  They  told  him  to  accept  it.  When 
he  finally  became  quiet  and  his  hope  van- 
ished, I  felt  mine  go,  too. 

There  Is  no  present  cure  for  Alzheimer's 
disease.  There  isn't  even  any  treatment 
except  for  sedation,  which  is  known  as 
"management."  As  the  brain  increasingly 
forgets  to  tell  the  body  how  to  act,  the  vic- 
tims increasingly  lose  their  ability  to  know 
what  to  do.  They  can  be  dangerous  to  them- 
selves and  to  others.  They  need  custodial 
care,  and  this  is  not  covered  by  most  health- 
insurance  plans,  which  are  designed  to  un- 
derwrite medical  services. 

BCargaret  went  to  a  New  York  attorney, 
Peter  J.  Strauss,  who  specializes  in  "senior 
citizens'  law"  and,  additionally,  in  cases  in- 
volving Alzheimer's  disease.  iJuX,  year,  he 
and  his  partner.  Robert  Wolf,  counseled 
more  than  100  Alzheimer  families.  He  ad- 
vised us  how  to  protect  what  money  my 
mother  liad  so  it  could  be  used  for  her  care. 

"Estate  plaiming  has  always  focused  on 
distribution  of  property  at  death,"  said  Mr. 
Strauss,  who  also  sees  a  need  for  planning 


against  the  pooatbOlty  that  the  head  of  the 
household  might  become  inccMnpetent  and 
require  long-term  care.  "But  now  I  prognun 
in  a  dimension  I  never  used  to— the  poaalbU- 
ity  of  long-term  health  care.  I  raise  the 
iSBue  of  the  alive  but  incapable  person- 
shifting  the  focus  from  what  happens  at 
death  to  what  can  happen  in  life." 

"The  problem  with  Medicare,"  adds  Mr. 
Strauss,  "Is  that  people  think  they  are  pro- 
tected and  don't  explore  other  avenues  of 
coverage." 

Medicare  aids  those  65  and  over  and  those 
under  65  who  have  received  Social  Security 
disability  payments  for  two  years.  Medicaid 
Is  designed  to  provide  benefits  only  for  the 
poor.  But  neither  Medicare  nor  Medicaid  is 
adequate  to  help  Alzheimer's  victims,  who 
are  incurable  and  therefore  untreatable. 
Medicare.  Mr.  Strauss  says,  has  extremely 
limited  coverage  for  home  care  in  general, 
and  none  at  all  for  Alzheimer's  disease; 
nursing-home  coverage  Is  Just  as  Umited. 
The  problem  Is  devastating  for  married  cou- 
ples, according  to  Mr.  Strauss:  "Without 
proper  plaiming,  the  healthy  spouse  could 
be  left  without  funds." 

He  told  me  of  cases  where  there  were  Joint 
assets  of  $80,000  and  all  but  «4.000  had  to  be 
expended  on  care  before  the  ill  spouse  re- 
ceived Medicaid  coverage  for  a  nursing 
home. 

At  54,  my  mother  is  not  yet  eligible  for 
Medicare.  She  is  also  not  poor,  so  she  does 
not  qualify  for  Medicaid.  But  with  nursing 
homes  averaging  $30,000  a  year,  she  would 
be  very  poor  If  she  lived  to  65. 

Not  that  nursing  homes,  whose  legal  re- 
sponsibility to  accept  Alzheimer's  victims  re- 
mains unclear,  are  eager  to  take  on  Alzhei- 
mer's patients.  Margaret  and  I  have  t>een 
turned  down  for  even  an  interview  at  the 
two  nursing  homes  we  have  called.  One  ad- 
ministrator told  me  my  mother  was  "too 
young,"  that  the  home  wouldn't  consider 
her  until  she  turned  65.  The  administrator 
of  a  different  home  said  that  Ahsheimer's 
victims  are  "unmanageable,"  that  they 
might  take  her  now  but  that  they  would 
probably  "let  her  go"  later,  when  she  got 
"bad."  We  have  since  been  advised  that  it 
would  be  better  to  lie  rather  than  Identify 
her  disease  as  Alzheimer's  to  the  adminis- 
trators of  any  future  homes  to  which  we 
may  apply.  There  are  nursing  homes  that 
will  accept  Alzheimer's  victims  but,  so  far, 
Margaret  and  I  have  not  found  one  where 
we  would  be  willing  to  place  my  mother.  We 
don't  expect  miracles  from  a  nursing  home. 
We  do,  however,  hope  for  gentle.  Intelligent 
care  and  cleanliness. 

"My  major  concern,"  said  Dr.  Lewis 
Thomas,  in  his  office  at  Sloan-Ketterlng,  "is 
that  nursing  homes  are  Just  not  going  to  be 
able  to  cope  with  it.  The  numbers  of  cases 
coming  in  the  next  two  decades  alone  is 
going  to  be  so  great  that  I  doubt  that  nurs- 
ing homes,  no  matter  how  many  there  are, 
are  going  to  be  able  to  deal  with  the  case 
load." 

"But,"  he  added,  "home  care,  although 
less  expensive,  is  extremely  difficult,  and 
Alzheimer's  causes  more  damage  to  the 
family  than  any  other  disease  I  can  think 
of." 

Another  researcher  adds.  "This  Is  an  em- 
barrassing disability.  It  Is  easier  to  say  my 
father  had  a  stroke  than  to  say  my  mother 
has  Alzheimer's  disease." 

Margaret  and  I  have  no  relatives  but  my 
mother.  The  decisions  we  make  are  made  to- 
gether. Margaret  works  until  11  at  night 
and  on  weekends.  We  have  a  young  woman 
who    lives    in    the    house    from    Monday 


through  Friday.  Another  woman  comes  on 
Friday  and  Saturday  nights.  Yet  another 
takes  my  mother  out— for  rides  or  to  the 
movies— three  afternoons  a  week.  But  the 
burden  of  care  is  cm  my  patient  sister,  who 
manages  the  schedules  and  sees  my  mother 
dally.  I  work  during  the  day.  I  am  with  my 
mother  on  Sundays. 

As  I  have  gotten  to  know  this  disease.  I 
have  felt  ashamed  at  my  own  embarrass- 
ment. I  find  myself  explaining  her  condition 
to  people,  to  excuse  her  behavior.  Some- 
times I  do  this  in  front  of  her  and,  for  an  In- 
stant, my  mother  will  look  terribly  embar- 
rassed. I  see  it  in  her  face  and  I  feel  very 
unlike  a  daughter.  I  feel  like  a  traitor.  And 
then  she  will  forget  my  explanation  of  her 
"memory  problem,"  and  her  questions  and 
repetitions,  along  with  my  embarrassment, 
will  continue.  Alzheimer's  victims  are  likely 
to  say  or  do  anything  during  the  stages  Just 
before  they  can  do  literally  nothing  for 
themselves.  It  is  difficult  to  know  what  to 
expect  The  anticipation  is  sometimes  the 
worst  part. 

We  are  angry.  We  are  angry  that  our 
mother  is  54  and  is  losing  her  mind.  Marga- 
ret has  to  have  strangers  living  in  her 
house.  I  was  angry  that  my  sister  was  losing 
her  privacy.  We  were  angry  at  the  diagnosis. 
We  were  angry  at  the  lawyer's  office,  where 
we  learned  how  difficult  It  would  be  to  qual- 
ify for  Federal  medical  assistance.  We  are 
angry  that  we  have  to  lie  to  get  an  interview 
with  a  nursing  home. 

These  days,  my  mother  wakes  Margaret', 
during  the  night  to  ask  her  what  time  it  is. 
when  she  is  going  bowling,  to  check  her  tel- 
evision to  make  sure  It's  off.  She  tells  me, 
over  and  over  again,  that  I  am  prone  to 
cancer,  because  my  father  had  it. 

I  have  become  short-tempered  with  my 
friends  when  they  repeat  themselves.  Mar- 
garet and  1  attend  group  counseling  sessions 
in  the  Mlllhauser  Labs  for  relatives  of  Alz- 
heimer's victims.  It  allows  us  to  speak  about 
the  disease  with  people  who  have  similar 
problems. 

I  sometimes  dread  the  weekends.  I  try  not 
to  cry  in  front  of  Margaret,  who  tries  not  to 
cry  in  front  of  me.  Margaret  and  I  have  dis- 
cussed the  possibility  of  our  contracting  the 
disease.  If  I  get  it.  I  have  said  that  I'd  want 
Margaret  to  kill  me;  she  has  said  the  same. 
With  each  other  as  with  our  friends,  we 
talk  mostly  about  our  mother.  Someone  I 
once  dated  said  recently  that  my  mother's 
disease  is  an  "albatross"  for  anyone  who 
might  date  me  now.  and  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  us  to  have  a  future  relationship 
because  "I  wonder  if  you  might  get  what 
your  mother  has."  Someone  Margaret  went 
out  with  asked  whether  our  mother's  condi- 
tion was  congenital,  on  the  first  date. 

We  are  angry  that  many  of  her  friends 
have  stopped  calling.  Only  a  handful  of  my 
mother's  old  friends  still  call.  stlU  take  her 
out  bowling  or  shopping. 

The  season  was  upon  us.  My  sister  and  I 
shopped  for  Christmas  presents  as  if  they 
were  for  an  Impaired  child— no  buttons; 
things  that  caiuiot  become  untucked— not 
for  someone  who  should  be  in  the  prime  of 
her  life. 

The  season  was  here.  With  the  visitors 
and  the  cards,  it  stayed  for  a  while:  the 
season  of  small  intimacies  and  loving  con- 
spiracies to  surprise  each  other  at  the  holi- 
days. 

Right  before  Christmas,  my  mother  and  I 
went  to  see  Dr.  Reisberg.  She  was  asked  to 
write  a  sentence.  She  wrote,  "Merry  Christ- 
mas!" He  asked  her  to  write  something 
longer.  She  wrote,  "I  have  a  memory  prob- 
lem." 


When  ve  left,  we  walked  along  the  East 
River  in  the  snow.  We  passed  a  girl  who 
mJght  have  been  9— a  redhead,  like  me— 
swaying  under  the  weight  of  packages. 
When  I  was  a  child,  my  mother  would  point 
out  adult  redheads  and  tell  me  whether  or 
not  she  hoped  I  grew  up  to  look  like  them. 
As  I  got  older,  she  would  point  out  children 
and  teU  me  whether  I  had  looked  like  that. 
It  was  a  routine. 

She  passed  the  girl  with  the  packages 
without  a  word.  I  tried  to  begin  our  routine, 
saying.  "Another  redhead."  My  mother 
looked  straight  ahead. 

I  know  that  we  will  never  again  have  that 
on-the-bed.  stomach-down,  real-truth  time 
together.  It  was  diuing  one  of  these  that  I 
decided  that  ray  favorite  color  was  green  be- 
cause she  said  it  was  hers.  My  favorite  color 
still  is  green.* 

•  Mr.  OLENN.  tii.  President,  the  fear 
of  losing  one's  mental  faculties  is  per- 
haps as  great  as  any  human  fear  can 
be.  It  was  three-quarters  of  a  century 
ago  when  Alois  Alzheimer  first  de- 
scribed a  progressive  and  relentless  de- 
terioration of  brain  functioning  which 
struck  its  victims  in  middle-age.  Over 
the  years,  however,  the  perception 
persisted  that  the  so-called  senility  of 
elderly  citizens  was  a  natural  part  of 
the  aging  process.  Today,  scientists  be- 
lieve that  as  many  as  half  the  demen- 
tia of  old  age  stem  from  disease  strik- 
ing in  middle  years,  as  Alzheimer  de- 
scribed so  many  years  ago. 

This  illness,  now  known  as  Alzhei- 
mer's disease,  apparently  impacts  indi- 
viduals differently;  there  is  sometimes 
a  gradual,  sometimes  a  rapid  deteriora- 
tion of  brain  functioning.  As  more 
people  live  longer,  the  wasteful  inci- 
dence of  this  devastating  ailment  will 
grow.  Already,  it  is  estimated  that  5  to 
6  percent  of  Americans  over  age  65 
suffer  from  the  disease.  Alzheimer's 
disease,  with  complications  relating  to 
it,  is  cited  as  the  fourth  leading  cause 
of  death  among  elderly  Americans. 
About  half  of  Alzheimer's  aged  victims 
are  <»red  for  in  nursing  homes.  The 
costs  of  caring  for  such  a  patient  are 
high  both  in  dollars  and  in  emotional 
upheaval  for  the  individual  and  his  or 
her  loved  ones.  Inevitably,  there  is 
frustration,  anger,  grief,  and  tears  for 
all  concerned. 

The  White  House  Aging  Conference 
said  some  3  million  Americans  now 
suffer  from  dementia  in  their  older 
years.  Fortunately,  recent  break- 
thoughs  in  medical  research  have  shed 
a  little  light  on  aspects  of  Alzheimer's 
disease  and  identified  several  other 
causes  for  the  conditions  of  memory 
loss  and  confusion  related  to,  and  in 
the  past  misdiagnosed  for  the  disease. 
These  disorders,  known  as  "pseudode- 
mentla"  can  be  treated.  While  Alzhei- 
mer's disease  remains  incurable  at  this 
time,  there  is  reason  for  hope. 

Scientists,  doctors,  and  support 
groups  are  dedicating  many  hours  of 
expertise  and  effort  to  providing 
relief,  if  not  a  cure,  from  the  disease. 
Trained  medical  specialists  can  now  di- 
agnose Alzheimer's  with  a  progressive- 


ly better  degree  of  accuracy,  by  testing 
for  other  factors  that  might  be  caus- 
ing the  symptoms.  An  early  diagnosis 
of  the  degenerative  disease  can  pro- 
vide a  victim  with  time  to  spend  with 
his  or  her  loved  ones  before  the  ail- 
ment's progressive  deterioration  takes 
full  force,  and  precautions  can  be 
taken  to  stay  as  healthy  as  possible. 

The  National  Institute  on  Aging 
(NIA)  facilitates  Federal  investigative 
efforts  in  Alzheimer's  disease.  Since 
the  creation  of  the  NIA  as  part  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  Federal 
research  in  the  disease  has  significant- 
ly increased.  The  NIA  is  beginning  a 
concentrated  study  of  all  aspects  of 
the  disease  beginning  from  ways  to 
ease  the  Impact  of  the  illness  for  the 
individual  patient  to  ways  to  ease  the 
disease's  burden  on  the  disrupted 
family.  The  NIA  is  recruiting  some  80 
victims  of  Alzheimer's  and  their  fami- 
lies to  analyze  and  aid  in  this  program. 
Public  awareness  of  Alzheimer's  dis- 
ease and  what  it  means  to  its  victims 
and  their  families  is  growing.  Public 
awareness  is  also  growing  that  reme- 
dies may  be  found  for  those  exhibiting 
Alzheimer-like  symptoms  but  suffer- 
ing from  another  disorder. 

Support  groups  are  forming  across 
the  coimtry  and  this  represents  a  solid 
beginning.  These  groups  provide  infor- 
mation about  specialized  programs  of 
treatment,  services,  and  coping  tech- 
niques. In  some  instances,  a  victim  or 
his  or  her  relatives  may  approach 
these  groups  before  seeking  a  physi- 
cian's aid. 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Senate  Special  Committee  on 
Aging  I  am  proud  to  cosponsor  this 
resolution  which  would  designate  No- 
vember as  National  Alzheimer's  Dis- 
ease Awareness  Month. 

Reading  about  the  disease  and  its 
impact  is  one  way  of  increasing  public 
understanding.  I  would  ask  unanimous 
consent  at  this  point  that  an  article 
from  the  Journal  Herald  of  August  17. 
1982,  be  reprinted  in  the  Recobo  at 
the  close  of  my  statement.  This  article 
captures  the  cruelty  and  destruction 
of  the  disease  and  what  one  communi- 
ty support  group— the  Dayton  Area 
Alzheimer's  Association— is  doing 
about  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was   ordered   to   be    printed    in   the 
Rbcoro,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Journal  Herald.  Aug.  17. 1982] 

COHSUim  HULTH 

(By  Carol  Cancila) 

Ruth  Froehlich  was  only  54  when  "the 
pictures  in  her  mind  just  stopped  devel<«>- 
ing,"  explains  her  husband,  Louis. 

It  started  with  little  things,  memory 
lapses.  "She'd  stop  the  car  at  a  stoplight,  a 
half-mile  away.  She  started  getting  lost  on 
her  way  home  from  the  store,  and  we'd  lived 
there  22  years." 

On  tills  rainy  Sunday  afternoon.  Froeh- 
lich and  about  60  other  members  of  the 
Dayton  Area  Alzheimer's  Disease  Associa- 
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tUm  are  Ustenins  to  a  physician  speak  about 
the  lirevnaible  brain  damace  or  premature 
scDlllty  that  comes  with  this  disease. 

Meanwhile,  a  pretty  woman  In  a  navy  and 
white  dress  sits  quietly  In  the  audience, 
umiHny  graciously  as  someone  brushes  by. 
She  bedns  a  remark,  touching  her  hair, 
which  is  dark,  only  touched  with  gray.  But 
the  remark  gets  trapped,  it  seems,  in  a  tor- 
rent of  Indistinguishable  mutterlngs.  And 
once  again,  there  is  sUence. 

Later,  Lou  Froehlich  and  others  at  the 
meeting  share  bits  of  their  personal  stories. 
Before  the  Inroads  of  Alzheimer's,  Ruth 
Froehlich,  says  her  husband,  "was  the  most 
active  person."  Her  list  of  accomplishments 
was  admirable:  president  of  the  League  of 
Women  Voters,  president  of  Temple  Israel's 
Sisterhood,  chairwoman  of  the  community 
chest  drive  one  year,  mother  of  two  sons,  a 
grandmother. 

But  the  years  Ruth  could  have  spent  en- 
joying her  retirement  have  been  lost  now, 
laments  her  husband.  What  is  left  is  pro- 
gressive intellectual  destruction  which  will 
eventually  cause  death. 

Her  disease,  the  fourth  leading  killer  in 
the  United  States  behind  heart  disease, 
cancer  and  stroke,  plagues  some  l.S  million 
Americans.  It  is  called  Alzheimer's  Disease, 
a  sometimes  gradual,  sometimes  rapid  dete- 
rioration of  the  brain. 

It  is  not,  as  was  once  thought,  a  natural 
result  of  aging.  More  than  60,000  people  suf- 
fering from  Alzheimer's  or  a  related  disease 
were  diagnosed  in  their  40s  and  50s.  And 
thousands  more,  health  professionals  now 
estimate,  are  Improperly  diagnosed  or  not 
diagnosed  at  all. 

"Only  a  few  years  ago,"  says  Molly 
Boyenga,  president  of  the  Dayton  Area  Alz- 
heimer's Association,  "a  lot  of  doctors  would 
Just  brush  this  off  as  part  of  the  natural 
aging  process.  Now  we  know  that's  a  terrible 
fallacy.  It  Is  not  normal  for  people  in  their 
50b,  60s,  even  70s  to  experience  great  losses 
in  thinking  capacity." 

In  Ruth  Froehllch's  case,  doctors  first 
thought  her  symptoms  were  due  to  failing 
eyesight,  says  Lou  Froehlich,  "because  it 
started  when  she  couldn't  read  street  signs 
and  was  having  these  problems  getting  lost. 
Then  in  1972.  after  several  examinations, 
they  said,  "  'It's  not  her  eyesight.'  " 

The  Froehllchs  immediately  scheduled  a 
complete  neurological  examination  at  the 
Mayo  Clinic  and  this  time  "they  found 
something  definitely  was  wrong  with  the 
brain,  but  they  didn't  put  a  name  on  it." 

While  there,  Froehlich  recalls,  the  experts 
asked  Ruth  to  draw  a  rough  sketch  of  their 
home.  "And  you  never  saw  such  a  monstros- 
ity. And  this  was  the  home  she'd  raised  her 
children  in." 

It  was  another  year  before  Ruth's  condi- 
tion was  finally  diagnosed  as  Alzheimer's. 
And  the  family  learned  what  they  had 
feared:  There  would  be  no  cure;  the  deterio- 
ration would  be  progressive.  The  result, 
eventually,  would  be  death. 

A  dizzying  round  of  trips— to  Harvard 
Medical  School.  McOill  University.  Albert 
Einstein  College  of  Medicine  in  New  York, 
Bethesda  Hospital  in  Cincinnati— proved 
futile  in  finding  a  cure.  But  each  time,  says 
Froehlich,  "we  learned  a  little  more  about 
what  we  were  up  against.  We  decided  we 
would  Just  keep  her  healthy  and  try  to  pro- 
long her  life  as  long  as  possible." 

Reaearch  on  Alzheimer's  is  still  in  its  in- 
fancy and  though  increasingly  families  are 
tnfcMng  provisions  upon  a  victim's  death  to 
donate  the  body  to  research,  it  may  be  dec- 
ades, experts  say.  before  substantive  medi- 
cal treatment  is  known. 


Currently  the  only  medical  prescription 
advised  is  to  diagnose  the  disease  as  early  as 
possible,  "basically  so  you  can  still  have 
some  time  together,"  says  Froehlich. 

Then  once  the  disease  begins  taking  its 
toll,  blocking  out  learned  sUlls  such  as 
arithmetic  and  typing,  flattening  personali- 
ty, the  only  recourse,  says  Froehlich,  "Is 
tranquilizers,  which  serve  basically  as  pallia- 
tives, a  necessary  evil  to  keep  the  victim  less 
depressed  and  help  the  family  or  caretak- 
er." 

But  Lou  Froehlich  is  an  optimist.  "I'm  a 
cocky  individual.  My  glass  is  always  half 
full,"  he  says.  And  "greatly  due"  to  that 
spirit,  says  Boyenga,  Dayton  now  has  a  very 
active  Alzheimer's  Association.  It  was  partly 
the  need  to  build  something  out  of  personal 
tragedy,  partly  the  need  to  establish  a  list  of 
qualified  caretakers  to  provide  respite  for 
families  that  lead  Froehlich  to  caU  MoUy 
Boyenga  and  social  worker  Doris  Palm  one 
day  last  year  and  say,  "Let's  get  organized 
again." 

The  association  started  two  years  ago,  but 
time  constraints  prevented  original  mem- 
bers from  keeping  the  meetings  going.  "Now 
we've  learned  a  lot,"  says  Boyenga.  The 
group  has  reorganized  and  is  now  incort>o- 
rated,  thanks  to  some  legal  help  from  the 
Froehllchs'  two  sons.  In  January,  the  first 
meeting  brought  in  "33  people  on  the  cold- 
est day  of  the  year,"  says  Boyenga.  Since 
then  the  group  has  been  holding  bimonthly 
education  meetings  and  a  weelUy  support 
group  which  meets  at  the  South  Communi- 
ty Mental  Health  Center.  It's  open  to  the 
public,  says  social  worker  Kleanor  Kautz, 
who  co-leads  the  group  with  Doris  Palm. 
"Anybody  can  come." 

And  that  support  is  important,  believes 
Boyenga,  "because  there  are  a  lot  of  prob- 
lems in  store  for  families.  Probably  the 
hardest  decision  we  had  to  make  was  choos- 
ing a  nursing  home."  And  then,  says 
Boyenga,  whose  mother  has  the  disease, 
"visits  are  so  difficult.  She's  63,  in  the  prime 
of  her  life.  And  she  doesn't  even  Icnow 
where  she  is." 

Prom  her  experience  and  that  of  countless 
others,  Boyenga  knows  another  frustration 
for  families  is  that  medical  professionals  are 
only  now  starting  to  recognize  the  disease. 
If  a  patient  exhibits  Intellectual  deteriora- 
tion, families  may  want  to  schedule  a  neuro- 
logical apix>intment  with  a  specialist,  she 
says.  And  since  there  is  no  cure,  at  least  di- 
agnosing the  disease  can  help  families  know 
what  they're  up  against,  says  Boyenga. 
"Without  Icnowing,  families  can  go  through 
a  lot  of  guilt.  They  don't  want  to  put  their 
loved  ones  in  a  nursing  home,  yet  they  find 
they  often  have  no  other  choice  as  the  pa- 
tient gets  more  difficult  to  take  care  of." 

"It's  heartbreaking  for  the  families,"  says 
Boyenga.  She  uses  this  analogy,  taken  from 
a  story  written  by  a  Chicago  Tribune  report- 
er whose  mother  has  the  disease,  to  describe 
the  effect:  "It's  like  watching  someone 
locked  in  a  room.  He  first  finds  the  windows 
are  stuck  shut,  then  the  telephone  cord  is 
cut.  then  the  doorknob  comes  off  in  his 
hand.  There  is  no  way  out,  and  confusion 
turned  to  fear." 

"In  many  ways  it's  the  cruelest  of  dis- 
eases," says  Boyenga.  "It's  like  watching 
your  loved  one  die  again  each  day." 

Boyenga  suggests  that  those  who  suspect 
a  loved  one  might  have  the  disease  make 
careful  observations  because  currently  the 
disease  is  difficult  to  diagnose  and  can  be 
mistaken  for  other  things.  (At  the  recent 
Alzheimer's  meeting,  one  father  said  his  52- 
year-old  daughter  was  diagnosed  as  mental- 


ly ill.  Another  man  said  when  his  wife,  in 
her  60s.  started  having  difficulty  saying  and 
recognizing  words,  the  doctor  said  she  was 
developing  a  speech  impediment.) 

The  latest  medical  Journal  statistics  indi- 
cate more  women  than  men  seem  to  be  vic- 
tims of  the  disease  which  runs  in  families 
and  does  seem  to  stem  from  brain  nerve 
tissue  which  has  become  twisted.  Medicare 
and  Medicaid  do  not  recognize  the  disease, 
however,  and  that  can  present  a  financial 
strain  for  families  Daylng  the  high  cost  of 
full-time,  professional  care. 

"Right  now  we're  trying  to  raise  money  to 
approach  foundations,"  says  group  treasur- 
er Lou  Froehlich.  "We  want  to  become  a  na- 
tional affiliate  so  we  can  contribute  to  re- 
search and  we  feel  there  Is  a  very  definite 
need  for  education  of  doctors  and  nurses  in 
this  area." 

In  the  meantime,  Froehlich  adds:  "If  we 
can  support  each  other  .  .  .  Well,  we  have 
to.  The  survivors  are  the  ones  who  have  to 
go  on  now,  and  that's  what  we  try  to  do." 

For  more  Information  about  Alzheimer's 
disease,  the  Dayton  association  or  the  sup- 
port group,  call  Doris  Palm.  435-0151  or  El- 
eanor Kautz.  435-6660.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.   13 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Foro,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  TsoNGAS)  was  added  as  a  (x>- 
sponsor  of  S.  12,  a  bill  to  provide  for  a 
2-year  Federal  budget  cycle,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  44 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Prssslxr)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  44,  a  bill  to  regulate 
interstate  commerce  by  providing  for  a 
uniform  product  liability  law,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  49 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stbvkns,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Oarn)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
40,  a  bill  to  reopen  hunting  and  trvp- 
ping  lands  in  Alaska. 

S.  67 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  NicKLEs)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  57,  a  bill  to  amend  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code  relating  to  the 
sexual  exploitation  of  children. 

S.   108 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Orasslet.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Jepsen)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
108,  a  biU  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  encourage  contri- 
butions of  equipment  to  postsecondary 
vocational  education  programs  and  to 
allow  a  credit  to  employers  for  voca- 
tional education  courses  taught  by  an 
employee  without  compensation  and 
for  temporary  employment  of  full- 
time  vocational  educational  instruc- 
tors. 

8.  137 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 


(Mr,  SncpsoiT)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  137,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  continue 
to  allow  mortgage  bonds  to  be  issued. 

S.   183 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jepsen.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Hart)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  152,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an 
investment  tax  credit  for  certain  soil 
and  water  conservation  expenditures. 

S.  313 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Hatch)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
212.  a  bill  to  authorize  funds  for  the 
U.S.  Travel  and  Tourism  Administra- 
tion. 

S.  318 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tmnmoin),  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Wilson)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  215.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Bail 
Reform  Act  of  1966  to  permit  consid- 
eration of  danger  to  the  community  in 
setting  pretrial  release  conditions,  to 
expand  the  list  of  statutory  release 
conditions,  to  establish  a  more  appro- 
priate basis  for  deciding  on  postconvic- 
tion release,  and  for  other  piuiioses. 

S.  338 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kastek,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
McClure)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  222,  a  bill  to  repeal  the  withholding 
of  tax  from  interest  and  dividends  and 
to  require  statements  to  be  filed  by 
the  taxpayer  with  respect  to  interest, 
dividends,  and  patronage  dividends. 

S.  480 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
IifOUTE)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
450,  a  biU  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  strengthen  the  Investi- 
gatory and  enforcement  powers  of  the 
Postal  Service  by  authorizing  certain 
inspection  authority  and  by  providing 
for  civil  penalties  for  violations  of 
orders  under  section  3005  of  such  title 
(pertaining  to  schemes  for  obtaining 
money  by  false  representation  or  lot- 
teries), and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  480 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressuk,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  480.  a  bill  relating  to  the 
transfer  of  civil  land  remote  sensing 
space  satellite  systems  and  meteoro- 
logical satellite  systems  to  the  private 
sector. 

8.  884 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mrs. 
Hawkins)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  554.  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  States  for  the  training 
and  retraining  of  older  Americans. 


a.  8*7 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Cochran),  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Specter),  and  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeCon- 
ciNi)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
567,  a  biU  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  reimburse- 
ment for  the  reasonable  charge  for 
chiropractic  services  provided  to  cer- 
tain veterans. 

S.  896 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Prtor,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  BxTMFERS)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  596,  a  bill  to  provide  stirplus 
commodities  to  farmers  who  lost  grain 
stored  in  certain  insolvent  warehoiises. 

S.  671 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClure.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  671,  a  bill  to  authorize 
a  national  program  to  encourage  dam 
safety. 

S.  673 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClttre.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Stmms)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
673,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of,  and  the  credit  against 
tax  for  contributions  to,  individual 
housing  accounts. 

8.  704 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Hart),  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  704,  a  bill  to 
establish  the  Crtias  Victim's  Assist- 
ance Fund. 

S.  783 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Armstrong, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  Wallop)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  752,  a  bin  to  authorize 
certain  additional  measures  to  assure 
accomplishment  of  the  objectives  of 
title  II  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
Salinity  Control  Act.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  764 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  764,  a  bill  to  assure  the 
continued  protection  of  the  traveling 
public  in  the  marketing  of  air  trans- 
portation, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  836 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Mitchell)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  836.  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  National  Diffusion 
Network. 

8.888 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  DeCohcini),   the  Senator  from 


Alabama  (Mr.  Denton),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumpers)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  858,  a  bill  to 
recognize  the  organization  known  as 
the  National  Association  of  State  Di- 
rectors of  Veterans  Affairs.  Incorpo- 
rated. 

S.  889 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr.  Specter)  was  added  as  cospon- 
sor of  S.  859,  a  bill  to  amend  title  38.  ' 
United  States  C:ode,  to  require  the 
continued  payment  of  disability  com-  , 
pensation  at  an  unreduced  rate  pend- 
ing review  and  appeal  of  a  determina- 
tion to  reduce  or  discontinue  such 
compensation  by  reason  of  a  change  in 
service-connected  or  employabillty 
status  or  in  physical  condition  in  the 
case  of  any  veteran  whose  disability 
has  been  rated  as  total  for  a  period  of 
at  least  10  years  ending  on  the  date 
such  determination  was  made,  who 
files  a  statement  of  disagreement  with 
such  determination,  and  who  requests 
such  continued  payment,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  870 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Armstrong. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Humphrey)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  870,  a  bill  entitled 
"The  Federal  Contractor  Employees 
Flexitime  Bill." 

S.  911 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Inouye)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
911,  a  bUl  to  establish  a  Conmiission  to 
make  recommendations  for  changes  in 
the  role  of  nonparty  multicandidate 
political  action  committees  in  the  fi- 
nancing of  campaigns  of  candidates 
for  Federal  office. 

S.  949 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
iNouYE)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
949,  a  bill  to  provide  a  program  to  in- 
crease the  literacy  of  the  American 
public  in  the  fields  of  mathematics, 
science,  and  technology,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  968 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClure,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Hatch)  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  DeConcini)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  966,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Act  of  October  20,  1976  (90  Stet.  2662), 
as  amended. 

S.  968 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  East,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Thurmond)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  968,  a  bill  to  provide 
for  revision  of  the  military  retired  or 
retainer  pay  of  certain  retired  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  who  were 
called  or  ordered  to  active  duty  be- 
tween October  1,  1963,  and  October  1, 
1971. 
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S.  tTl 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  MoTHiHAir,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  TsoHOAS)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  971,  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  to  expedite  research  on  a  dis- 
ease or  disorder  which  constitutes  a 
public  health  emergency. 

S.  973 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Motnihah,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  TsoHGAS)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  972,  a  bill  to  appropriate 
funds  for  epidemiological  and  medical 
research  on  acquired  immune  disor- 
ders and  related  opportunistic  infec- 
tions. 

S.  1005 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  BoREN)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1(X)5,  a  bill  to  provide  assistance 
for  the  construction,  acquisition,  and 
renovation  of  State  and  local  correc- 
tional facilities. 

S.  1007 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  MoYNiHAiT)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1007,  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  enter 
into  a  cooperative  agreement  to  main- 
tain the  gravesite  of  Samuel  "Uncle 
Sam"  Wilson  and  to  erect  and  main- 
tain tablets  or  markers  at  such  grave- 
site  in  commemoration  of  the  progeni- 
tor of  the  national  symbol  of  the 
United  States. 

sKRATi  jonrr  usolution  as 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tsongas,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kenitedt)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  28, 
a  Joint  resolution  calling  for  immedi- 
ate negotiations  for  a  ban  on  weapons 
of  any  kind  in  space. 

SKMATE  JOnrr  RXSOLOnOIl  4S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Btjrdick,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Missimippi 
(Mr.  STEinns),  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Dixon)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
45,  a  Joint  resolution  designating  No- 
vember 20  through  November  26,  1983 
as  "National  Family  Week". 

sxHATB  jonrr  rxsolutioii  ss 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Orassley,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  C^HAnE),  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Chiles),  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  (Mrs.  Hawkins),  and 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jepsen) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  56,  a  Joint  resolution 
to  designate  the  month  of  August  1983 
as  "National  Child  Support  Enforce- 
ment Month". 

BKRATK  Jonrr  RXsoLtrnoH  ss 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Hatch),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Dxtrxnberger),  the  Senator  from 


Maine  (Mr.  Cohen),  and  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  68,  a  joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to 
designate  July  16,  1983,  as  "National 
Atomic  Veterans'  Day". 

SKHATE  JOnn  RKSOLnnOM  7S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  (3orton,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  2k>RiNSKT)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  78.  a 
joint  resolution  to  authorize  and  re- 
quest the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  April  24.  through 
April  30,  1983,  as  "National  Organ  Do- 
nation Awareness  Week." 

SKMATE  jonn  rxsoldtioh  to 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Matsunaga. 
his  name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  79,  a  Joint  res- 
olution to  authorize  and  request  the 
President  to  issue  a  proclamation  des- 
ignating April  17  through  April  24. 
1983.  as  "Jewish  Heritage  Week". 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  THtrRMOND),  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Boren),  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  79,  supra. 

SKNATE  BESOLUTION  96 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  QuAYLE),  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mrs.  Ej^ssebaum),  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nttnn),  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Symms),  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Heflin),  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bursick), 
and  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Roth)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Resolution  95,  a  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  President  should  initiate  negotia- 
tions on  a  new  long-term  agreement 
on  agricultural  trade  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

SKRATB  RKSOLUnON  100 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Laxalt),  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Armstrong),  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  CIoldwater),  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Symms),  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure), 
and  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Garn)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Resolution  100,  a  resolution  re- 
lating to  the  building  of  weapons  for 
deployment  in  space. 


which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration: 
S.  Rn.  Ill 

That  Senate  Resolution  333,  section  21, 
paragraph  (b),  97th  Congress,  be  amended 
by  striking  out  "$597,710"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "$«00.310". 

Resolved  further  that  Senate  Resolution 
76,  section  21,  pan«raph  (b),  98th  Congress, 
be  amended  by  striking  out  "$623,490"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$620,990". 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  111— 
ORIGINAL  RESOLUTION  RE- 
PORTED  RELATIVE  TO  EX- 
PENDITURES BY  THE  SELECT 
COMMITTEE  ON  INDIAN  AF- 
FAIRS 

Bfr.  ANDREWS,  from  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  reported 
the     following     original     resolution: 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


BANKRUPTCY  COURT  AND  FED- 
ERAL JX7DGESHIP  ACT  OF  1983 

AMKHDMERT  HO.  648 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  GORTON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Jackson)  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  to  the 
bill  (S.  1013)  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  regarding  Jurisdic- 
tion in  bankruptcy  proceedings,  and  to 
establish  new  Federal  judicial  posi- 
tions. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MKIi.T 

COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGR  RELATIONS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Thursday,  April  14,  at  2 
p.m.,  to  hold  a  hearing  on  controlling 
space  weapons.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.. 

ST7BCOKMITTEE  ON  INTEIUf  ATIONAL  ECONOMIC 
POLICY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Subcommit- 
tee on  International  Economic  Policy 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday, 
April  13,  at  10:30  a.m.,  to  hold  a  hear- 
ing on  continuation  of  U.S.  stake  in 
the  global  economy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JXn>ICIAST 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Wednesday,  April  13,  in  order  to  re- 
ceive testimony  concerning  the  nomi- 
nation of  Mr.  William  H.  Barbour,  Jr., 
of  Mississippi,  to  be  U.S.  district  judge 
for  the  southern  district  of  Mississippi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INDIAN  ATPAiaS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 


the  Senate  on  Wednesday,  April  13,  at 
3  pjn..  to  hold  a  business  meeting  to 
mariLup  S.  726,  the  Tribally  Controlled 
Community  College  Assistance  Act, 
and  to  consider  amendments  to  Senate 
Resolution  333,  section  21,  97th  Con- 
gress, and  Senate  Resolution  76,  sec- 
tion 21.  98th  Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  OH  THE  CONSTITUTION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Constitution  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Thursday,  April  21.  at  2  pjn.,  to 
hold  a  hearing  on  the  Freedom  Infor- 
mation Act.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTION, 
MASKETIHG,  AND  STABILIZATION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Agricultural  Production. 
Marketing,  and  Stabilization  of  Prices 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Wednesday.  April  13,  at  9  a.m.,  to 
hold  a  hearing  to  review  the  dairy 
price  support  program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Agricultural  Production, 
Marketing,  and  Stabilization  of  Prices 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriciilture.  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Thursday,  April  14,  at  9  a.m.,  to 
hold  a  hearing  to  review  the  dairy 
price  support  program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is«o  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  OH  SMALL  BUSIHESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business  be  authorized  to 
have  met  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Tuesday,  April  12,  at  2  p.m. 
for  a  meeting  with  its  National  Adviso- 
ry Council  to.  discuss  small  business 
issues.  

The  PRESnJlNG  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Wednesday.  April  13,  at  2  p.m.,  to 
consider  the  nomination  of  Mary 
Wiesemen  to  be  the  Inspector  Crenend 
at  the  Small  Business  AdministratloiL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  PREPAREDNESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Preparedness  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  be  author- 
ized to  have  met  during  the  session  of 


the  Senate  on  Tuesday,  April  12.  at  2 
pjn.,  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  S. 
675.  the  fiscal  year  1984  DeiMurtment 
of  Defense  authorization  bllL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  BUDGET  AUTHORIZATION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Budget  Authorization  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  be 
authorized  to  have  met  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  on  Tuesday.  April 
12.  at  2  pjn..  to  hold  a  closed  session 
to  receive  a  briefing  on  Intelligence 
matters.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  OH  GOVERHMEHTAL  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Thursday,  April  14.  at 
9:30  a.m..  to  hold  a  hearing  on  the 
Management  of  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ADMINISTRATIVE  PRACTICE 
AND  PROCEDX7RE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Administrative  Practice  and 
Procedure  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Thursday,  April  14.  at  2  p.m..  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  S.  919,  the  Equal 
Access  to  Justice  Act  reauthorization. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  LANDS  AND  RESERVED 
WATER 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Lands  and  Reserved 
Water  of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  NatvutQ  Resources  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Friday.  April  15.  at  9:30 
a.m..  to  consider  S.  49,  a  bill  to  redesig- 
nate public  land  in  Alaslu  to  allow 
hunting.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


his  efforts  on  behalf  of  Polish  work- 
ers. While  this  is  not  the  first  provoca- 
tion since  his  release  last  November, 
the  timing  of  this  act  of  blatant  disre- 
gard for  Walesa's  civil  liberties  is  most 
significant. 

The  International  Labor  Organiza- 
tion has  repeatedly  requested  permis- 
sion to  send  a  representative  to  Poland 
in  order  to  investigate  the  Jaruzelski 
regime's  continued  denial  of  basic 
rights  to  Poland's  19  million  workers. 
Thus  far.  the  PoUsh  Government  has 
rejected  such  requests.  In  addition. 
Walesa's  detention  raises  serious  ques- 
tions with  regard  to  the  papal  visit  by 
John  Paul  II,  scheduled  for  June. 

As  a  member  of  the  Commission  on 
Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe,  I 
am  particularly  concerned  over  the 
unwarranted  incarceration  of  Lech 
Walesa  and  I  encourage  Members  of 
the  Congress  and  the  administration 
to  speak  out  in  support  of  this  brave 
individual  and  the  oppressed  people  of 
Poland.* 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  DETENTION  OF  LECH 
WALESA 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  express  my  outrage  over  the  most 
recent  detention  of  Solidarity  Leader 
Lech  Walesa  by  the  Communist  au- 
thorities in  Poland.  Reports  from 
Gdansk,  today,  indicate  that  Walesa 
was  seized  by  armed  security  police 
and  taken  from  his  home  early  this 
morning.  This  action  is  yet  another 
example  of  officially  sanctioned  har- 
assment of  Walesa,  who  was  confined 
for  more  than  11  months  as  a  result  of 


OUR   NATION'S  BANKS:   PROFIT- 
ING FROM  THEIR  MISTAKES 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  lAi.  President, 
proponents  of  an  $8.5  billion  expan- 
sion of  the  U.S.  commitment  to  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  have  in- 
cluded among  their  arguments  the 
point  that  an  increase  in  the  Fund's 
resources  will  protect  the  stability  of 
the  international  banking  system  in 
general,  and  more  particularly  the 
standing  of  many  of  our  Nation's  larg- 
est banks.  After  reading  the  1983 
Annual  Banking  Survey,  published  in 
the  April  11  issue  of  Forbes  magazine, 
one  cannot  help  but  wonder  if  anyone 
has  bothered  to  tell  the  banks  that 
they  are  supposed  to  be  in  so  much 
trouble. 

As  the  survey's  authors  point  out. 
the  banks  have  adopted  tactical  book- 
keeping maneuvers  to  insure  that  the 
real  impact  of  their  shaky  foreign 
loans  does  not  filter  through  to  the 
bottom  line.  An  increase  in  the  re- 
sources of  the  IMF  will  lead  directly  to 
greater  demands  for  private  bank 
lending,  which  in  turn  will  cause  this 
charade  to  be  played  out  still  further. 

If  1983  is  going  to  be  as  good  a  year 
for  the  banks  as  the  analysts  predict, 
Mr.  President,  they  should  not  fear  a 
partial  write-down  of  these  loans  to 
more  realistic  values.  If  the  predicted 
performance  of  the  banking  industry 
is  illusory,  it  is  all  the  more  reason  to 
guard  against  a  situation  in  which  in- 
capable foreign  borrowers  will  pull 
them  more  deeply  into  the  hole  simply 
because  the  IMF,  in  a  market-defying 
allocation  of  capital,  makes  its  assist- 
ance contingent  upon  greater  bank  ex- 
posure. In  essence,  the  time  has  come 
to  reject  the  IMF  quota  increase  and 
to  rely  upon  the  free  marketplace  to 
expose  the  reality  of  the  international 
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debt  situation.  Again,  if  the  Forbes 
survey  is  any  indication,  now  is  the 
Ideal  time  to  do  it. 

I  ask  that  the  article  i^pear  in  the 
RicoKO  at  this  point. 

[The  article  follows:] 

NiAUK.  Mt  Ood.  to  Tbb? 
(By  Ben  Webennan  and  Robert  McGough) 

It  reminds  us  of  those  grim  Jokes  about  re- 
arransins  the  deck  chain  on  the  Titanic.  At 
a  time  when  a  good  many  people  think  the 
banks  will  never  again  see  billions  of  dollars 
that  they  so  airily  lent  to  foreign  countries, 
the  bankers,  nothing  If  not  resourceful, 
have  figured  a  way  to  reshuffle  the  doubtful 
loans  In  such  a  manner  as  to  help  ensure 
the  banks  a  banner  year  for  1983. 

How  can  that  be?  It's  really  very  simple. 
Manufacturers  Hanover  (assets:  $64  billion) 
■hows  how  this  works.  Manny  Hanny  had 
about  $1.7  billion  at  risk  In  Mexico,  but 
since  the  Mexicans  couldn't  pay  the  short- 
term  loans,  the  bank,  like  its  coUeague 
banks,  agreed  to  "convert"  about  half  the 
Mexican  paper  into  much  longer  paper 
(eight  years).  In  return,  the  Mexicans 
agreed  to  increase  the  interest  rate  from  0.6 
percent  above  the  London  interbank  rate  to 
X2S  percent  over.  Of  course.  Manny  Hanny 
isn't  getting  cash;  it  simply  tacks  the  inter- 
est on  to  the  existing  debt.  Never  mind: 
Whether  cash  or  not,  the  higher  interest 
can  be  carried  right  to  the  bottom  line. 
From  Mexico  alone  Manny  Hanny  stands  to 
benefit  to  the  tune  of  $15  million  or  so  this 
year.  Meanwhile,  all  the  banks  are  benefit- 
ing from  the  well-known  stickiness  of  inter- 
est rates  on  the  downside.  Almost  across  the 
board — in  loans  to  corporate  customers  and 
individuals  as  well— the  banks  are  seeing  to 
it  that  the  interest  rates  they  charge  are 
dropping  more  slowly  than  the  interest 
rates  they  pay  for  money. 

Are  the  stockholders  getting  an  honest 
count  in  all  this?  It  depends  on  what  hap- 
pens to  the  world  economy  and  in  world  pol- 
itics. Since  no  one  can  predict  the  future, 
the  banks  are  justified  in  assuming  things 
will  come  out  right  in  the  end.  They  usually 
do. 

But  what  about  writeoffs  on  loans  that 
have  clearly  gone  bad?  Oh,  there  will  be 
plenty  of  them,  but  so  far,  at  least,  the 
banks  have  easUy  handled  them  out  of  tuxu- 
mulated  loan-loss  reserves.  The  reserves  are 
established  in  good  earnings  years  when  a 
few  million  dollars  taken  out  of  profit  don't 
mean  much.  Fortunately  for  the  banks, 
they  don't  have  to  mark  their  foreign  loans 
down  to  anything  like  true  market  value. 
See  what  we  mean  about  rearranging  the 
deck  chairs  to  divert  the  passengers  from 
that  gaping  hole  in  the  hull? 

So,  now  you  know  why  the  stocks  of  the 
money-center  banks  have  been  so  strong  in 
spite  of  all  the  scare  stories  in  the  press  and 
on  the  tube  about  defaults  on  foreign  loans. 
Citibank,  for  example,  has  almost  doubled 
from  its  summer  low  of  last  year.  Chemical. 
Manufacturers  Hanover  and  J.  P.  Morgan 
are  up  almost  as  much.  Chemical  hit  an  all- 
time  high  this  year  and  some  of  the  others 
could  easUy  do  so  if  the  market  continues  to 
rise. 

Here  is  what  the  consensus  of  a  group  of 
analysts  is  predicting  for  the  big  New  York 
City  banks  this  year  (net  income  per  share 
before  securities  transactions): 

Citicorp:  $6.50-$6.75:  up  from  $5.50.  Con- 
sumer business  is  turning  profitable  and 
could  contribute  $150  million  to  earnings, 
more  than  double  1982's  results. 


Chemical:  $9.55  to  $9.70;  up  from  $8.69. 
Chemical,  along  with  J.  P.  Morgan,  estab- 
lished the  low  point  for  loan  lones  in  1982. 

J.  P.  Morgan:  $11.30:  up  from  $10.67. 

Chase  Manhattan:  $11.5O-$12.50:  up  from 
Just  under  $8.  A  turnaround,  but  still  facing 
immense  problems. 

Bankers  Trust:  $8.55  to  $9;  up  from  $8.73. 

Manufacturers  Hanover:  $8.40;  up  from 
$7.82. 

Not  that  the  banks  don't  have  plenty  to 
worry  about.  Consider 

Deregulation  of  interest  rates  has  made 
the  business  a  lot  tougher  and  more  com- 
petitive. That  situation  is  getting  worse 
from  the  banks'  viewpoint,  not  better. 

While  stockbrokers  and  other  are  moving 
into  banking,  the  banks  get  a  hard  time 
when  they  try  moving  into  other  people's 
bailiwick.  The  banks  are  slowly  getting  their 
way  but  the  question  still  remains:  How 
good  will  bankers  be  at  insurance?  How 
good  ai.  stock  brokerage? 

The  price  of  oil.  The  price  of  oO?  What's 
that  got  to  do  with  banking?  Plenty.  A  total 
collapse  of  OPEC  leading  to  $19  or  $20  oil 
would  be  good  for  most  of  the  American 
economy,  but  it  would  be  a  body  blow  to 
banks  who  have  lent  heavily  on  the  expecta- 
tion that  the  price  of  oU  'could  only  go  up." 
As  the  price  of  oil  drops,  the  collateral  be- 
comes worth  less  and  less.  Says  one  West 
Coast  lending  officer  "At  $25  a  barrel  most 
of  our  loans  will  be  okay.  But  $22?  Please, 
my  nerves.  At  $22  a  lot  more  of  our  loans 
will  be  in  bad,  bad  trouble." 

Reported  earnings,  quite  clearly,  are  not 
what  bankers  have  to  worry  most  about 
these  days. 

And  the  band  struck  up,  "Nearer,  my  Ood, 
to  Thee "• 


DEATH  OP  FRANK  BODDY 

•  Mr.  DURENBEROER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  rare  breed  of  e<»nomi8t 
be<»me  one  fewer  in  number  late  last 
month  with  the  passing  of  Prank 
Boddy.  Mr.  Boddy  was  the  kind  of 
economist  that  seems  all  too  rare 
these  days.  He  was  practical,  sensitive 
to  political  reality  and  human  needs 
anci.  mayl>e  most  importantly  for  we 
noneconomists,  Frank  Boddy  was  un- 
derstandable. 

I  had  the  good  fortuine  a  number  of 
times  to  benefit  from  Mr.  Boddy's 
many  talents.  He  was  a  charter 
member  and  active  participant  for  30 
years  In  the  Citizens  League,  a  unique 
organization  with  which  I  also  was  in- 
volved. Through  last  year  he  was  an 
active  memtier  of  my  economic  adviso- 
ry committee,  a  group  of  dedicated 
volunteers  that  helped  me  sort  out  the 
complex  economic  issues  facing  the 
U.S.  Senate.  Mr.  Boddy  was  not  one  to 
treat  an  advisory  committee  lightly; 
he  contributed  more  ideas  in  a  few 
years  than  most  of  us  will  be  able  to 
use  in  a  lifetime. 

Frank  and  I  did  not  always  see  eye- 
to-eye  on  issues,  but  he  was  always 
willing  to  listen  to  another's  point  and 
to  consider  all  arguments.  His  open- 
ness and  careful  analysis  of  issues 
made  him  all  the  more  valuable. 

Mayl)e  Mr.  Boddy's  most  valuable 
asset  was  his  desire  to  put  his  knowl- 
edge   and    experien(%    to    work    for 


people.  He  was  not  as  interested  in  ab- 
stract economic  equations  as  he  was  in 
practical  applications  of  theories— ap- 
plications that  would  improve  every- 
one's day-to-day  life. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  ttiat  the  article 
from  the  March  28,  1983,  St.  Paul  Pio- 
neer Press  and  Dispatch  be  included  in 
the  Rbcobd. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press/Dispatch. 
Mar.  28, 19831 

BoooT  UsKD  EcoifomsT's  Khowledgi  as  a 
Cinzxii 

(By  Lynda  McDonnell) 

When  I  was  assigned  to  cover  Minnesota's 
economy,  it  didn't  take  me  long  to  make 
contact  with  Frank  Boddy. 

Boddy,  who  died  last  week  at  age  76,  was 
the  sort  of  analyst,  commentator  and  teach- 
er for  whom  Journalists  are  abundantly 
grateful.  Eight  years  past  retirement  as  an 
economics  professor  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  he  still  monitored  the  state's 
economy  as  faithfully  as  others  watch  the 
stock  market. 

Visiting  Journalists  in  need  of  a  quick 
course  on  the  state's  economy  were  referred 
to  Boddy.  He  was  habitually  busy,  because 
when  he  worked  on  Citizens  League  commit- 
tees and  state  advisory  groups,  he  rolled  up 
his  sleeves  and  produced  20-page  papers  in- 
stead of  armchair  advice.  But  he  would 
make  time  for  one  more  breakfast  with  a  re- 
porter or  one  more  advisory  committee. 

Boddy  remembered  economic  minutiae 
like  others  rememlier  baseball  stats.  For 
conversations  with  him,  one  was  well  ad- 
vised to  be  prepared.  The  tall,  white-haired 
economist  would  give  an  estimate  of  some 
economic  measure,  lay  down  his  pipe  and  go 
to  his  office  to  check  it.  Invariably,  his  esti- 
mate was  within  spitting  distance  of  the 
exact  number. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago,  Boddy  sent  me  a 
note  chiding  me  for  quoting  data  from  the 
Northeast-Midwest  Institute,  a  research 
group  supported  by  congressmen  from  those 
regions.  The  Institute's  data  said  that  while 
personal  income  in  Minnesota  grew  more 
quickly  than  the  national  average  from 
1976-81,  after-tax  Income  grew  more  slowly. 
In  other  words,  taxes  here  grew  more  quick- 
ly than  in  the  rest  of  the  nation. 

Untrue!  Boddy  wrote.  And  he  provided  his 
own  calculations  to  show  that  taxes  In  fact 
grew  a  bit  more  slowly  here  than  In  the 
nation.  "Never  completely  trust  secondary 
sources,"  he  cautioned.  'Trusting  primary 
sources  can  create  enough  problems." 

It  was  a  good  reminder.  Boddy's  attention 
to  careful  measures  of  the  state's  economic 
performance  rather  than  secondary  sources 
and  emotional  arguments  made  him  an  in- 
valuable participant  on  countless  state  advi- 
sory committees. 

His  precision  and  fairness  also  explain 
why  several  governors  called  on  him  for 
advice.  While  he  was  closer  to  DFLers,  he 
was  not  easily  characterized  In  partisan 
terms.  Oov.  Al  Qule  asked  him  to  serve  on  a 
committee  that  recommended  improve- 
ments in  the  method  the  state  used  to  fore- 
cast revenues,  for  example. 

"He  didn't  fit  any  obvious  mold.  He  was 
more  committed  to  his  profession,"  observes 
Dan  Salomone,  research  director  for  the 
state  Revenue  Department  who  served  with 
Boddy  on  several  advisory  committees. 

While  he  was  open-minded,  Boddy  knew 
well  that  the  soundest  economic  ideas  need 


a  maiority  vote  of  the  Legislature.  Wendell 
Anderson,  who  named  Boddy  head  of  his 
council  of  economic  advisers,  says.  "He  was 
very  sensitive  to  your  political  flanks.  For 
him  to  propose  something,  there  had  to  be  a 
reasonable  chance  that  it  would  pass." 

Boddy  enjoyed  the  chance  to  advise  gover- 
nors because  he  wanted  to  use  pubUc  policy 
to  make  MlnneaoU  a  better  place  to  Uve.  He 
joined  the  Citizens  League,  which  uses 
panels  of  citisen  volunteers  to  examine 
policy  questions,  as  a  charter  member  in 
1952  and  stayed  active  for  30  years. 

In  the  group's  fUes,  there  is  a  card  show- 
ing Boddy's  involvement  on  League  commit- 
tees. It  is  crammed  front  and  back  with  ap- 
pointments as  diverse  as  the  library  commit- 
tee in  1954,  the  transportation  committee  in 
1960,  the  committee  on  rebuilding  central 
cities  in  1972  and  the  tax  and  finance  com- 
mittee In  1980.  Boddy's  knowledge  of  public 
finance  was  so  great  that  the  Humphrey  In- 
stitute engaged  him  to  teach  the  subject 
this  spring. 

Boddy's  interests  as  an  economist  ex- 
tended beyond  MlnnesoU's  borders.  There 
isn't  much  room  to  move  around  in  his 
office  at  the  university  because  the  pUes  of 
books  and  periodicals  on  antitrust  econom- 
ics, the  economics  of  education  and  the 
Soviet  economy  are  everywhere. 

Boddy  was  far  from  shy  about  sharing  his 
knowledge  and  advice.  Jim  Simler.  chairman 
of  the  Economics  Department  at  the  univer- 
sity, remembers  that  two  days  after  Rudy 
Perpich  was  inaugurated,  he  received  a 
memo  from  Boddy  advising  him  what  to  do 
about  the  state's  financial  troubles.  And 
Boddy  regularly  sent  memos  chock  full  of 
advice  to  university  administrators. 

These  days,  many  younger  economists  are 
so  busy  probing  the  mathematical  mysteries 
of  economic  theory  that  they  have  little 
time  for  worrying  about  bus  stops  and  taxes. 
Boddy  chose  to  use  his  economist's  knowl- 
edge as  a  citizen.  As  Wendell  Anderson  ex- 
plains. "He  was  an  economist  who  you  could 
understand.  He  was  an  economist  who  was 
useful.  He  was  an  economist  who  was  prag- 
matic." 
He  was  an  economist  who  wUl  be  missed.* 


membership  of  160  staffers  to  over 
3  000. 

The  organization  has  been  responsi- 
ble for  a  number  of  variety  shows, 
dances,  and  diimers.  An  integral  part 
of  the  club  has  been  charitable  activi- 
ties. Diane  Kaseman,  more  than  any 
other  individual,  has  been  responsible 
for  the  success  of  these  efforts.  She 
has  dedicated  many  hours  of  hard 
work  in  order  to  insure  that  the 
Senate  blood  drive  meets  its  goal.  As  a 
result  of  her  efforts,  the  Senate  has 
received  four  Outstanding  Merit 
Awards  for  its  contributions. 

Two  years  ago,  Diane  Kaseman  was 
awarded  the  Sid  Yudain  Award  "for 
her  dedication  to  the  well-being  of  her 
coworkers  and  for  the  generous  ex- 
penditure of  her  time,  talent,  and  per- 
sonal resources  in  the  service  of  the 
congressional  community." 

As  U.S.  Senator  from  New  York.  I 
am  particularly  pleased  to  congratu- 
late Diane  Kaseman  on  this  memora- 
ble anniversary  and  re<5ognize  her 
dedicated  service.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  DIANE  KASEMAN 
•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  take  the  opportunity  to  ac- 
knowledge the  dedicated  service  of 
Diane  Kaseman.  A  native  of  Roches- 
ter. N.Y.,  Diane  recently  marked  her 
30th  anniversary  of  employment  in 
the  U.S.  Senate.  She  began  her  distin- 
guished career  on  March  27,  1953. 
During  the  past  30  years,  Diane  has 
worked  on  the  personal  staff  of  two 
U.S.  Senators,  John  Sherman  Cooper 
of  Kentucky,  and  Kenneth  Keating  of 
N.Y.  In  addition,  she  has  worked  for 
five  Sergeants-at-Arms  including  For- 
rest Harness,  Joseph  Duke,  Robert 
Dimphy,  WiUlam  WannaU,  F.  Nordy 
Hoffmann,  and  Howard  Liebengood. 

Diane's  accomplishments  have  not 
been  limited  to  her  professional 
career.  In  1954.  she  approached  the 
Senate  Rules  Committee  in  order  to 
secure  permission  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Senate  Staff  Club.  The  club 
has  sponsored  a  variety  of  social,  civic, 
and  charitable  activities  since  its 
founding.  Under  her  capable  leader- 
ship, the  Staff  Club  has  grown  from  a 


THE  BATTLE  FOR  FREEDOM 
•  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  the  war 
between  freedom  and  slavery  is  a 
never-ending  battle  that  is  waged  in 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  people  with 
ideas  and  principles,  not  guns  and  bul- 
lets. If  those  of  us  who  value  liberty 
above  security  lose  the  fight,  it  will 
not  be  because  we  are  without  weap- 
ons, but  because  we  fail  to  communi- 
cate the  truth  that  the  philosophy  of 
the  free  limch  leads  not  only  to  coer- 
cion and  dependency,  but  to  moral  and 
material  poverty  as  well. 

We  will  not  lose  that  fight  if  Con- 
gressman Ron  Paul  of  Texas  has  any- 
thing to  say  about  it,  because  he  is  a 
master  of  communicating  the  philoso- 
phy of  freedom.  His  'Freedom 
Report,"  published  by  the  Poimdation 
for  Rational  Economics  and  Educa- 
tion, is  always  thought-provoking  and 
inspiring,  making  the  case  for  a  free 
society  in  the  most  logical  and  moral 
terms. 

In  a  recent  report.  Congressman 
Paul  reminds  us  that  everyone  has  a 
need  to  believe  in  something,  and  that 
if  the  need  Is  not  filled  with  something 
good  it  will  be  filled  with  something 
evil.  "Unless  we  stand  for  something, 
we  shall  fall  for  anything,"  as  the  late 
Senate  Chaplain  Peter  Marshall  once 
said.  I  ask  that  Congressman  Patjl's 
report  be  published  in  the  Rbcord.  and 
I  urge  my  Senate  colleagues  to  read 
this  powerful  message. 

Following  is  the  text  of  Congress- 
man Ron  Paul's  "Freedom  Report" 
for  February  1983: 
SoMKTHUfG  To  BxLizvK  Ih:  Libertt— Mak's 

BntTHBIGHT 


(By  Congressman  Ron  Paul) 
All  great  movements  throughout  history 
have  resulted  from  beliefs  and  convictions 
championed     by     courageous     minorities. 


These  movements,  both  good  and  bad.  are 
always  led  by  idealists  and  visionaries. 
Gandhi  led  millions  and  without  tanks  to 
conquer  the  world.  Young  people  followed 
Hitler,  not  for  material  rewards,  but  because 
they  were  convinced  he  was  right.  Joining 
the  Nazis  gave  them  a  sense  of  importance- 
something  to  believe  in  and  work  for.  The 
tragedy  lies  in  their  choice  to  follow  false 
gods  who  detested  liberty.  Communism  is 
similar,  with  its  own  fanatical  leaders  and 
their  lieutenants  who  seriously  believe  their 
system  can  create  a  better  world  for  every- 
one. All  one  has  to  do  to  understand  their 
sincerity  is  to  read  Whlttaker  Chambers' 
book.  Witness.  Our  Founding  Fathers  were 
also  men  of  great  convictions,  and  they  too 
were  able  to  mobilize  a  nation  to  fight  for 
and  establish  the  freest  society  that  has 
ever  existed  on  earth. 

Just  recently,  we  saw  the  tremendous  sup- 
port the  British  gave  Prime  Minister  Margar 
ret  Thatcher  for  the  handling  of  the  Falk- 
lands  War.  It  seemed  the  British  people 
were  starved  for  something  to  rally  around. 
And  the  convenient  Falkland  Islands  War 
served  the  purpose.  With  their  economy  in 
shambles  and  the  pound  threatened,  it 
seemed  necessary  to  grasp  at  almost  any- 
thing In  order  to  have  "something  to  believe 
in."  I  hope  we  can  find  something  more 
positive  to  divert  our  attention,  some  belief 
that  can  ensure  peace,  not  war,  promote 
prosperity,  not  poverty,  and  yet  truly  satisfy 
our  need  to  believe  in  a  high  ideal. 

The  need  to  have  "something  to  believe 
in"  is  greater  today  than  ever.  It  is  hard  to 
understand  why  millions  of  young  people 
join  religious  cults  and  accept  such  disci- 
pline and  austerity.  But  what  they  get  In 
return  is  "something  to  believe  in"— right  or 
wrong.  There  Is  a  tremendous  need  and 
desire  in  the  human  soul  to  believe  in  some- 
thing. Nature  abhors  a  vacuum;  when  one 
occurs,  all  sorts  of  unusual  religious  and  evil 
political  philosophies  rush  to  fill  It.  There  Is 
no  doubt  a  vacuum  exists  in  this  country 
today  for  something  worthwhile  to  believe 
in.  If  that  void  is  not  filled  with  something 
good,  the  enemies  of  freedom  will  not  miss 
the  opportunity  to  fill  it  with  something 
evil.  As  the  late  Senate  chaplain  Rev.  Peter 
Marshall  once  said,  ". . .  unless  we  stand  for 
something,  we  shall  fall  for  anything." 

Today  many  people  don't  know  what  they 
believe  in.  Definitions  are  never  clear.  Free- 
dom's enemies  frequently  talk  about  rights 
and  civil  liberties,  but  they  mean  something 
quite  different  from  what  I  mean.  "New- 
speak,"  a  \?ord  coined  many  years  ago  by 
novelist  George  Orwell  In  his  book,  1984,  is 
an  accurate  description  of  this  deliberately 
confused  language.  And  the  people  know 
that  there  is  something  wrong,  but  can't 
quite  identify  it.  So  the  vacuum  occurs.  We 
must  fill  the  void  with  something  positive 
and  correct,  or  there  will  be  many  more 
looking  to  the  cults  and  bizarre  political 
movements  for  something  worthy  of  convic- 
tion. Time  is  running  out.  The  effort  must 
be  made  to  provide  an  ideology  that  satisfies 
the  young  and  yet  is  logically  and  morally 
correct.  _  ,      , 

In  recent  decades,  the  champions  of  wel- 
fare and  socialist  ideas  convinced  the  public 
that  they  have  a  monopoly  on  virtue.  The 
total  failure  of  socialism  to  help  the  poor 
provides  for  us  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
challenge  ite  claims  to  virtue  and  replace  It 
with  an  economically  superior  and  morally 
correct  system. 

The  debate  must  change:  Government 
should  never  assume  responsibility  to 
ensure  profits  (as  It  frequently  does).  It 
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should  never  participate  in  "legal  plun- 
der"-«teaUnK  from  those  who  work  and 
glvinc  to  those  who  don't.  Protecting  pri- 
vate property  and  the  right  to  earn  and 
Iceep  profits  while  serving  consumers  is  cer- 
tainly something  we  can  easily  defend.  Our 
argum«it  for  a  free  society  must  be  put  in 
moral  terms,  reflecting  a  sound  philosophy 
motivated  by  good,  not  evU. 

The  forced  redistribution  of  wealth— even 
if  couched  in  high-minded  moral  tones— is 
stOl  theft.  The  assiunption  Is  that  a  little 
government  force  is  to  be  tolerated  because 
the  end — economic  security— Justifies  it.  But 
now  we  know  that  welfarism  and  socialism 
create  poverty,  despondency  and  dependen- 
cy. Instead  of  the  welfare  state  being  moti- 
vated by  high  moral  principles,  we  find  that 
to  be  only  a  veneer.  In  truth,  socialism  is  a 
materialistic  system  based  on  greed,  vio- 
lence, envy,  the  lust  for  political  power,  and 
illusions.  Interventionlsm  creates  poverty, 
government  power  grows,  the  political  voca- 
tion degenerates  into  careerism,  all  while 
the  nation's  wealth  dwindles.  Production 
falls,  unemployment  rises,  and  the  myth 
that  money  is  wealth  prompts  massive  cre- 
ation of  new  money— only  to  compound  the 
problems. 

Although  many  have  accepted  and  cham- 
pioned the  modem  liberal  philosophy  of 
welfarism,  they  did  not  do  so  for  their  own 
personal  material  benefit.  They  did  so  be- 
cause they  believed  they  could  raise  the  ma- 
terial standard  of  living  of  others. 

If  those  of  us  who  believe  in  freedom  lose 
the  fight  to  preserve  that  freedom  because 
we  do  not  successfuUy  challenge  the  claim 
of  the  interventionists  that  they  care  about 
people  and  we  don't,  our  failure  will  be  a 
failure  to  communicate.  The  evidence  avaU- 
able  to  us.  after  all,  is  overwhelming.  Our 
case  can  be  proven.  It's  up  to  us  to  do  it.  and 
until  now  we  have  failed. 

UBKRTV  vs.  SECURITT 

Before  the  Civil  War,  state  laws  in  the 
south  protected  the  slaves  from  physical 
abuse.  They  were  to  be  fed,  clothed,  given 
medical  care,  and  boused.  The  elderly  were 
not  to  be  thrown  out  into  the  streets— and 
they  weren't.  The  Misslssipppi  Constitution 
stated:  "The  legislature  shall  have  no  power 
to  pass  laws  for  the  emancipation  of 
slaves  .  .  .  unless  the  slave  shall  have  ren- 
dered to  the  state  some  distinguished  serv- 
ice." The  slaves'  interests  were  officially 
protected  by  laws  guaranteeing  food,  hous- 
ing, medical  care,  and  old  age  care.  And  yet 
the  very  highest  honor  that  the  state  could 
bestow  on  a  slave  for  distinguished  service 
was  to  free  him  from  all  these  gxiarantees 
and  the  bondage  and  servitude  that  went 
with  them.  Let  the  slave  be  free  and  let  him 
l>e  responsible  for  his  own  sustenance— that 
was  the  greatest  gift  of  all.  Who  would  dis- 
agree? Not  many  then,  many  more  today. 

The  fallacy  today  is  that  many  think  that 
they  can  continue  to  receive  the  benefits  of 
government  coercion  yet  still  retain  their 
freedom.  This  is  not  so.  The  economic 
system  will  not  long  tolerate  government  in- 
tervention. Standards  of  living  begin  to  faU. 
free  choice  is  restricted,  and  the  character 
of  those  who  receive  the  benefits  of  an- 
other's labor  is  destroyed,  no  matter  how 
strenuously  politicians  insist  that  the  wel- 
fare, business,  and  labor  recipients  are  "en- 
titled" to  government  help. 

We  must  once  again  value  freedom  more 
than  security.  We  must  demolish  the  myth 
that  temporary  security  bought  at  the  price 
of  government  force  does  not  also  cost  us 
our  freedom.  It  was  Benjamin  Franklin  who 
said.  "Those  who  give  up  essential  liberty  to 


obtain  a  little  temporary  safety  deserve  nei- 
ther liberty  nor  safety."  If  the  economic 
order  is  not  destroyed  under  socialism  and 
welfarism,  the  will  of  our  people  will  be.  In 
time,  both  will  be  destroyed.  It  is  under 
these  circimistances  that  false  prophets  and 
leaders  with  delusions  of  grandeur  exploit 
our  youth,  enticing  them  into  preposterous 
cults  like  the  Nazi  and  Communist  youth 
movements. 

All  philosophic  systems  of  socialism  and 
welfarism  brhig  poverty  and  diminish  free- 
dom. Yet  we  are  losing  the  battle  for  the 
minds  of  the  young  to  the  demagogues  who 
preach  this  nonsense.  Freedom  brings  pros- 
perity and  rejects  all  oppressive  actions  of 
government,  yet  we  struggle  to  overcome 
history  and  the  preponderance  of  govern- 
ments existing  throughout  the  world  today. 

The  desire  of  human  nature  to  get  some- 
thing for  nothing— to  take  from  the  more 
prosperous  persons— is  our  great  opponent 
in  the  struggle.  Ignorance,  greed,  envy  and 
the  desire  for  equality  prompts  men  to 
reject  the  ideals  of  freedom.  The  price  we 
pay  is  poverty  and  depression.  Slow  progress 
over  the  centuries  has  been  made.  Our 
Founding  Fathers  were  able  to  achieve 
great  things.  So  must  we.  But  we  cannot, 
unless  we  give  the  youth  of  the  nation 
something  to  believe  in.  We  must  lay  claim 
to  the  moral  highground.  With  peace,  pros- 
perity, freedom  and  non-violence  as  our 
goal,  the  task  should  not  be  difficult. 

Eric  Hoffer.  the  longshoreman  philoso- 
pher, understood  the  nature  of  a  free  socie- 
ty. His  life  of  trial  and  tribulation  led  him 
to  a  belief  in  freedom  and  independence,  not 
statism  and  dependency.  In  Before  the  Sab- 
bath he  wrote: 

"I  cannot  see  myself  living  in  a  socialist 
society.  My  passion  is  to  be  left  alone  and 
only  a  capitalist  society  does  so.  Capitalism 
is  ideally  equipped  for  mastering  things  but 
awkward  for  mastering  men.  It  hugs  the  as- 
sumption that  people  will  perform  tolerably 
well  when  left  to  themselves. 

"The  curious  thing  is  that  the  reluctance 
or  the  inability  to  manage  men  makes  capi- 
talist society  uniquely  modem.  Managing 
men  Is  a  primitive  thing.  It  partakes  of 
magic,  and  is  the  domain  of  medicine  men 
and  tribal  chieftains.  Socialist  and  commu- 
nist societies  are  a  throwback  to  the  primi- 
tive in  their  passion  for  managing  men." 

This  was  written  by  a  man  who  was  blind 
and  uneducated  in  his  youth,  a  skid  row 
"bum"  for  a  decade,  and  for  twenty-five 
years  a  working  man  on  the  waterfront. 
Just  the  sort  of  person  the  liberal  is  always 
trying  to  save  from  himself.  Never  once  did 
Hoffer's  desire  to  be  left  alone  so  weaken 
him  that  he  was  tempted  to  Join  the  gang 
offering  him  security.  And  for  this  he  sur- 
vived his  poverty  and  thrived  on  his  individ- 
uality—something only  a  free  capitalist  soci- 
ety can  allow. 

Isabel  Paterson  wrote  a  remarkable  book 
in  1943.  The  God  of  the  Machine.  She  too 
was  concerned  at>out  the  same  problem.  In 
her  conclusion  she  writes: 

".  .  .  humanity  shapes  its  future  by  moral 
purpose  and  the  use  of  reason.  The  faith  in 
the  benevolent  omnipotence  of  government 
is  pure  superstition,  an  aggregate  residue  of 
all  the  'magical'  practices  of  primitive  man 

"The  most  extreme  fallacy  is  the  belief 
that  nothing  can  be  done,  that  we  must 
drift  to  disaster  and  accommodate  ourselves 
to  it.  If  that  were  true,  we  must  die  in 
heaps,  with  a  miserable  remnant  resorting 
to  savagery;  for  there  is  no  compromise.  But 
it  is  not  true. 


"Whoever  is  fortunate  enough  to  be  an 
American  citizen  came  into  the  greatest  in- 
heritance man  has  ever  enjoyed.  He  has  had 
the  benefit  of  every  heroic  and  intellectual 
effort  men  have  made  for  many  thousands 
of  years,  realized  at  last.  If  America  should 
now  tum  back,  submit  again  to  slavery.  It 
would  be  a  betrayal  so  base  the  human  race 
might  better  perish.  The  opportunity  is 
equally  great  to  Justify  the  faith  which  ani- 
mated that  long  travail,  and  bequeathed 
them  such  a  noble  and  happy  heritage." 

How  many  really  understand  about  this 
"greatest  inheritance  man  has  ever  en- 
Joyed?"  So  few  do.  and  yet  we  desperately 
need  so  many  to  Join  us  in  our  struggle  to 
hold  back  the  rampaging  river  of  authori- 
tarianism that  threatens  to  drown  us.  Man 
has  a  birthright  to  freedom,  and  govern- 
ment has  no  right  to  alter  it.  Civilized  gov- 
ernment should  exist  only  to  secure  and 
preserve  that  birthright  to  all.  When  gov- 
ernment attempts  to  do  more  than  that,  it 
acts  perversely,  and  unless  that  trend  is  re- 
versed, the  government  will  become  omnipo- 
tent and  evil  and  all  free  men  will  become 
slaves.* 


MIA'S  IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, every  year  when  we  observe  the 
anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  Paris 
peace  accords  which  ended  the  Viet- 
nam war,  we  remember  those  who 
fought  valiantly  and  heroically  for  our 
country.  That  day  fittingly  commemo- 
rates the  end  of  hostilities.  But  today, 
we  focus  our  full  attention  on  the  men 
and  women  who  gave  their  lives  In  de- 
fense of  their  coimtry.  This  occasion  is 
a  very  troubling  and  sorrowful  one  be- 
cause not  all  of  them  returned  to  us. 
There  are  still  nearly  2,500  men  who 
have  not  been  accoimted  for  or  re- 
turned to  us. 

On  this  occasion,  I  Join  with  all 
Americans  in  demanding  once  again 
that  the  governments  of  Indochina 
give  us  a  full  accounting  of  our  mili- 
tary personnel  who  are  missing  in 
action  and  whose  whereabouts  are  still 
unknown.  The  commitment  of  Con- 
gress, the  executive  branch,  and  the 
American  people  to  the  satisfactory 
resolution  of  this  deplorable  situation 
is  firm  and  our  support  of  those  who 
seek  a  final  accoimting  is  unfailing. 

It  was  not  easy  for  the  Vietnam  vet- 
erans to  retiun  and  pick  up  the 
threads  of  their  lives  again.  With  the 
love  and  support  of  their  families  they 
have  made  that  transition  into  civilian 
life.  But  it  has  been  particularly  diffi- 
cult for  the  families  whose  sons, 
brothers,  and  husbands  disappeared  in 
Vietnam  while  in  the  line  of  duty. 
These  families  have  shared  their 
common  sorrow  and  given  each  other 
needed  encouragement.  They  have 
waited  patiently  for  the  governments 
of  Indochina  to  give  us  a  full  account- 
ing of  our  POW's  and  MIA's,  but,  un- 
forttmately,  they  have  been  wsdtlng  in 
vain.  All  the  inquiries  and  protests 
that  our  Government  has  made 
through    diplomatic    channels    have 
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failed  to  give  us  the  complete  informa- 
tion we  deserve.  I  share  the  frustra- 
tion and  anger  that  these  families  feel. 
My  patience  with  the  governments  of 
Indochina  has  grown  thin,  as  the 
years  have  passed  and  the  excuses 
have  increased. 

Because  of  the  intransigence  of  the 
Government  of  Vietnam  and  due  to 
the  current  situation  in  Kampuchea 
(Cambodia),  it  has  been  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  obtain  any  new  or  definitive 
information.  The  American  people 
have  not  forgotten  those  who  served 
and  did  not  return.  Let  there  be  no 
doubt  in  Vietnam.  Cambodia,  or  Laos: 
We  are  determined  that  no  Americans 
shall  be  held  against  their  vrtll  by  any 
country  at  any  time.  We  are  firmly  re- 
solved to  obtain  a  full  accoimting  of 
all  the  persons  declared  missing  in 
action.  We  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
progress  to  date. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  own  State  of 
Minnesota,  there  is  great  concern 
about  our  missing  personnel.  We  have 
48  Minnesotans  who  are  among  the 
unaccounted  for.  Recently,  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  of 
the  State  of  Minnesota  passed  resolu- 
tions urging  the  U.S.  Government  to 
do  all  in  its  power  to  obtain  informa- 
tion on  the  whereabouts  of  those  who 
may  still  be  alive  and  the  remains  of 
those  who  have  died.  Today.  I  join 
with  my  fellow  Minnesota  State  legis- 
lators in  calling  upon  the  governments 
of  Indochina  to  resolve  this  matter  to 
our  mutual  satisfaction. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  resolu- 
tions passed  by  the  Minnesota  Legisla- 
ture be  included  in  the  Record  at  ttiis 
point. 
State  or  Minnesota— House  Resolution 
Whereas,  a  decade  ago,  on  January  27. 
1973,  the  Paris  Peace  Accords  were  signed  to 
end  American  involvement  in  the  war  in 
Southeast  Asia;  and 

Whereas,  one  of  the  conditions  of  that 
agreement  was  provision  for  a  return  or  ac- 
counting for  prisoners  of  war  and  persons 
missing  in  action;  and 

Whereas,  the  government  of  Vietnam  has 
only  provided  information  on  a  few  of  the 
missing  and  this  only  through  the  pressure 
of  determined  families  and  dedicated  con- 
gressmen; and 

Whereas,  2,490  Americans,  including  48 
Minnesotans.  remain  unaccounted  for  with 
investigation  of  their  sUtus  arrested  by  fail- 
ure of  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Vietnam 
and  its  allied  governments  to  cooperate  and 
assist;  and 

Whereas,  there  have  been  repeated  veri- 
fied sighting  reports  that  some  of  the  miss- 
ing men  are  stUl  alive  in  Southeast  Asia;  and 
Whereas,  the  sorrow,  anxiety,  and  frustra- 
tion of  the  families  of  these  men  cannot  be 
dispelled  by  delay  or  neglect:  and 

Whereas,  it  is  America's  duty  to  ensure, 
through  an  authentic  comprehensive  inves- 
tigation, the  return  of  Americans  still  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  to  accoimt  for  Ameri- 
cans who  have  perished  there;  and 

Whereas,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the 
governments  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Socialist  Republic  of  Vietnam  act  now  to  ac- 
count for  the  missinr-  Now.  therefore,  be  it 


Retolved  by  the  Hoiue  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  That  it  Joins  with 
the  families  of  the  mi—ing  men  in  maintain- 
ing  a  constant  vigil  of  anticipation  and  hope 
for  a  true  accounting  of  their  loved  ones 
and  the  immediate  return  of  the  remains  of 
those  who  died  as  a  result  of  the  war  or  im- 
prisonment: Be  it  further 

Resoved,  That  the  government  of  the 
United  SUtes  should  do  all  it  can  to  answer 
the  questions  siurounding  the  status  of  the 
missing  men,  to  secure  the  return  of  any 
living  prisoners  or  missing  persons,  and  to 
secure  the  return  of  the  remains  of  the 
dead:  Be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  directed  to  send 
enrolled  copies  of  this  resolution,  authenti- 
cated by  his  signature  and  that  of  the 
Speaker,  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Speaker  and  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives,  the 
President  and  Secretary  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  to  the  Minnesota 
Representatives  and  Senators  in  Congress 
and  to  the  Permanent  Representatives  of 
the  Socialist  Republic  of  Vietnam  to  the 
United  NaUons. 

State  or  Minnesota — Senate  Resolution 
Whereas,  a  decade  ago,  on  January  27, 
1973.  the  Paris  Peace  Accords  were  signed  to 
end  American  involvement  in  the  war  in 
Southeast  Asia;  and 

Whereas,  one  of  the  conditions  of  that 
agreement  was  provision  for  a  return  or  ac- 
counting for  prisoners  of  war  and  persons 
missing  in  action;  and 

Whereas,  the  government  of  Vietnam  has 
only  provided  information  on  a  few  of  the 
missing  and  this  only  through  the  pressure 
of  determined  families  and  dedicated  con- 
gressmen; and 

Whereas.  2,490  Americans,  including  48 
Minnesotans.  remain  unaccounted  for  with 
investigation  of  their  status  arrested  by  fail- 
ure of  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Vietnam 
and  its  allied  governments  to  cooperate  and 
assist;  and 

Whereas,  there  have  been  repeated  veri- 
fied sighting  reports  that  some  of  the  miss- 
ing men  are  still  alive  in  Southeast  Asia;  and 

AVhereas,  the  sorrow,  anxiety,  and  frustra- 
tion of  the  families  of  these  men  cannot  be 
dispeUed  by  delay  or  neglect;  and 

Whereas,  it  is  America's  duty  to  ensure, 
through  an  authentic,  comprehensive  inves- 
tigation, the  return  of  Americans  still  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  to  account  for  Ameri- 
cans who  have  perished  there;  and 

Whereas,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the 
governments  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Socialist  Republic  of  Vietnam  act  NOW  to 
account  for  the  missing:  Now,  therefore,  loe 
it 

Resolved  bv  the  SenaU  of  the  StaU  of  Min- 
nesota, That  it  joins  with  the  families  of  the 
missing  men  in  maintaining  a  constant  vigil 
of  anticipation  and  hope  for  a  true  account- 
ing of  their  loved  ones  and  the  Immediate 
retum  of  the  remains  of  those  who  died  as  a 
result  of  the  War  or  imprisonment:  Be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  should  do  all  it  can  to  answer 
the  questions  surrounding  the  status  of  the 
missing  men,  to  secure  the  retum  of  any 
living  prisoners  or  missing  persons,  and  to 
secure  the  retum  of  the  remains  of  the 
dead:  Be  it  further 
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Resolved,  That  the  Socialist  Republic  of 
Vietnam  should  immediately  yield  all  infor- 
mation it  has  on  the  status  of  the  missing 
especially  since  there  is  no  reason  for  them 
to  refuse  to  give  this  information  other 
than  a  calculated  effort  to  protract  the 
agony  of  the  families  of  the  missing:  Be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  is  directed  to  send  enrolled  copies  of 
this  resolution,  authenticated  by  his  signa- 
ture and  that  of  the  President,  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  Speaker  and 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives,  the  President  and  Secre- 
tary of  the  United  SUtes  Senate,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  United  SUtes  House  of  RepresenUtlves. 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  United  SUtes  Senate,  to 
the  MinnesoU  RepresenUtlves  and  Sena- 
tors in  Congress  and  to  the  Permanent  Rep- 
resenUtlves of  the  Socialist  Republic  of 
Vietnam  to  the  United  Nations.* 


IRREGULARITIES  AT  THE 
PRESIDENT'S  EXPORT  COUNCIL 

•  Mr.  EAST.  Bdr.  President,  with  all 
that  goes  on  in  Government  in  Wash- 
ington, it  is  difficult  for  the  public  to 
be  apprised  of  every  important  meet- 
ing and  decision.  That  is  why  I  would 
like  to  use  this  forum  to  call  public  at- 
tention—and especially  the  attention 
of  the  media- to  certain  recent  events 
at  the  President's  Export  Coimcil. 

The  Export  Council  is  a  little  Imowi) 
advisory  body,  which  is  supposed  to 
make  recommendations  in  the  near 
future  concerning  revision  of  the 
Export  Administration  Act.  Inasmuch 
as  those  recommendations  will  focus 
upon  the  future  of  U.S.  trade  with  the 
Soviet  bloc,  and  in  particular  the  stra- 
tegic significance  of  that  trade  in 
terms  of  our  national  security,  the  de- 
liberations of  the  Export  Council 
should  be  worth  considerable  atten- 
tion. To  date,  however,  they  have  not 
received  the  scrutiny  they  deserve. 
Perhaps  the  material  I  am  submitting 
for  the  Record  will  change  all  that. 

It  seems  that  some  members  of  the 
President's  Export  Council  have  been 
zealous  in  promoting  trade  with  the 
Soviet  bloc,  despite  President  Reagan's 
strong  assertion  that  elements  of  that 
trade  undermine  our  national  security. 

Furthermore,  it  seems  that  irregu- 
larities may  have  occurred  on  the 
Council's  Subcommittee  on  Export  Ad- 
ministration. For  example,  a  106-page 
document,  intended  to  be  the  subcom- 
mittee's draft  recommendations,  was 
actually  prepared  by  employees  of  two 
corporations  which  wish  to  expand 
trade  writh  the  Soviet  bloc.  Piulher- 
more,  portions  of  the  subcommittee's 
minority  report,  dealing  with  these  in- 
delicacies, have  been  denied  official 
circulation  to  the  full  committee. 

Well,  there  Is  more  than  one  way  to 
inform  a  committee,  as  well  as  to  let 
the  President,  the  public,  and  the 
news  media  know  that  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  Export  Council  need  some 
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»d«litional  scrutiny.  To  that  end,  I  ask 
that  the  following  Informative  mate- 
rials be  printed  In  the  Rkoro:  First, 
an  article  from  the  Washington  Times 
of  March  31,  1983:  second,  an  article 
from  Human  E^^ents  of  March  28. 
1983.  entitled  "Bureaucrats  Endanger 
Tough  Red  Trade  Policy";  and  finally, 
the  unexpitfgated  minority  report  of 
the  Export  Council's  Subcommittee  on 
Export  Administration,  prefaced  by  an 
explanatory  memo  from  William 
Olson,  one  of  the  minority  members, 
and  by  a  letter  fnmi  David  Scott, 
chairman  of  that  subcommittee. 

The  materials  follow: 

(Ftom  the  Wuhington  Times,  Mar.  SI, 

1983] 

Bnsimss.  loiOLoaT  Clash  oh  Traok  Ctthbs 

(By  Thomas  D.  Brandt) 

For  William  Olson  it  was  a  graphic,  gritty 
example  of  power  politics  when  the  stakes 
are  big,  as  in  corporate  profits  versus  Soviet 
power. 

At  issue  are  billions  of  dollars  in  items  like 
wheat  sales,  turbines  for  the  Soviet  pipeline 
or,  especially,  high-technology  ware  that 
some  claim  can  be  converted  for  use  in 
ICBMs,  armor  piercing  shells,  or  Trident 
submarine  detection. 

In  the  current  Internal  battle  for  the  soul 
of  the  Reagan  administration  over  the  re- 
drafting of  the  Export  Administration  Act, 
Olson  Is  a  minor  actor  advocating  stronger 
political  controls  over  D.S.  exports.  When 
Congress  reauthorizes  the  act  this  year, 
Olson  wants  more  restrictions  on  exports 
for  national  security  and  foreign  policy  rea- 
sons. 

The  administration,  which  has  twice  de- 
layed a  decision  on  what  it  wants  in  the  act, 
is  also  hearing  from  corporate  America 
where  the  free  enterprise  view  Is  that  inter- 
national trade  should  be  nearly  as  free  of 
political  influence  as  domestic  trade. 

Industry  does  not  want  to  be  cannon 
fodder  for  economic  or  Ideological  warfare. 

"Unfortunately  the  idea  is  growing  that 
exports  can  be  controlled  at  any  time  or  any 
place  for  political  reasons,"  said  Howard 
Lewis  of  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers in  Washington. 

"There  is  a  growing  awareness  by  a  lot  of 
interest  groups  of  the  use  of  export  control 
as  a  weapon,"  Lewis  added.  "You're  getting 
a  control  psychology." 

As  to  national  security  controls  on  ex- 
ports. Lewis  said,  "There's  no  question 
about  supporting  the  purpose  of  stopping 
vital  technology  from  getting  into  a  poten- 
tial adversary's  hands." 

The  procedures  for  accomplishing  that 
goal  are  what  is  dividing  Olson  and  many  at 
the  Defense  Department,  who  see  "a  virtual 
hemorrhage  of  strategic  technology  to  the 
Soviet  bloc,"  from  international  business- 
men who  could  suffer  signicant  losses  if  the 
UJS.  government  starts  making  political 
Judgements  on  what  contracts  industry  can 
honor. 

Olson,  a  Fairfax  County  lawyer  and  GOP 
official,  served  on  a  presidential  commission 
making  recommendations  on  the  Export 
Act.  Last  week  the  report  was  put  in  near 
final  form  and  Olson  said  three  pages  of  his 
minority  views,  criticizing  what  he  saw  as  a 
corporate  slant,  were  undemocratically  de- 
leted by  the  panel's  chairman.  He  is  David 
Scott,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Allis 
Chalmers  Corporation. 

Olson's  minority  statement  objected  that 
about  14  of  the  20  panelists  were  "repre- 


sentatives of  large  national  and  multina- 
tional corporations  and  trade  associations." 

He  added  that,  "In  my  view,  when  a  con- 
flict arises  between  national  security  or  for- 
eign  policy  objectives  and  a  commercial  in- 
terest, the  national  interest  must  take  prec- 
edence. 

"The  report  of  the  [panel]  Is  that  of  a 
narrow  commercial  interest,  and  not  what  I 
consider  to  be  the  public  interest,"  Olson 
wrote. 

On  IiSarch  18,  Scott  wrote  Olson  saying 
that  as  chairman  he  ruled  Olson's  three 
pages  "to  be  out  of  order,  because  they  are 
entirely  devoted  to  subjects  other  than  the 
legislation  as  such,  and  therefore  do  not 
constitute  a  dissent  from  the  majority's  rec- 
ommendations." 

Olson's  reaction:  "I've  been  in  politics  for 
a  nimiber  of  years  but  I've  never  been  in  a 
situation  where  the  minority  views  were 
edited  by  the  majority." 

Last  year,  during  the  heat  of  the  contro- 
versy over  the  Reagan  administration's  ef- 
forts to  block  shipment  of  American  made 
goods  for  the  Soviet  pipeline,  U.S.  officials 
named  Allis  Chalmers  as  one  of  those  af- 
fected. 

"The  Impact  is  what  we  have  already 
done,  which  is  tell  UJS.  companies— includ- 
ing Allis  Chalmers,  Caterpillar,  General 
Electric,  Deere  and  Stewart-Warner— that 
they  cannot  deliver,"  the  government 
spokesman  said. 

[From  the  Human  Events,  Mar.  26,  1983] 

BtniKAUCRATS  Erdahgxr  Tough  Rxd  Tkaok 

POUCY 

President  Reagan  hopes  to  talk  the  allies 
into  taking  a  far  tougher  stand  on  trade 
with  the  Soviet  bloc  at  the  forthcoming  Wil- 
liamsburg summit,  and  hardliners  in  Con- 
gress, led  by  Sen.  Jake  Gam  (R.-Utah),  are 
working  vigorously  to  toughen  up  the 
Export  Administration  Act,  which  governs 
U.S.-Soviet  trade  relations. 

Yet  a  major  portion  of  the  Administra- 
tion's bureaucracy  Is  actively  working  to  un- 
dermine a  tough,  restrictive  trade  policy 
toward  the  Russians.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  Richard  Perle  and  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  Lawrence  Brady  are  said 
to  be  in  large  measure  ranged  against  Under 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Lionel  Olmer  and 
Under  Secretary  of  State  Allen  Wallis.  The 
President's  White  House  chief  of  staff,  Jim 
Baker,  Is  reported  to  be  siding  on  at  least 
one  crucial  issue  with  those  who  favor  a  less 
restrictive  policy.  Consider 

Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  Olmer  re- 
cently placed  in  charge  of  a  panel  that  is 
supposed  to  evaluate  the  strength  of  the 
Soviet  economy  and  its  vulnerability  to 
sanctions  Allen  Lenz,  a  tireless  supporter  of 
commerce  with  Communist  nations.  Lenz 
had  been  director  of  the  Office  of  East- West 
Policy  and  Planning  at  Commerce  during 
the  Carter  Administration.  Then,  inexplica- 
bly, President  Reagan's  National  Security 
Adviser,  Richard  Allen,  put  Lenz  on  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  to  run  its  daily  oper- 
ations. 

With  Allen's  departure,  Lenz  moved  back 
to  Commerce  to  head  up  the  new  Office  of 
Trade  and  Investment  Analysis,  where  he 
can  stUl  push  his  view  that  trading  with  the 
Communists  is  good  for  the  West.  In  a  Jan. 
12,  1981,  paper  (see  March  20,  1982,  Human 
Events),  Lenz  argued  against  restrictive 
trade  policies,  suggested  that  East-West 
trade  was  even  "highly  desirable"  and  actu- 
ally contended  that  we  "dropped  the  ball" 
in  failing  during  the  Nixon  Administration 
to  develop  Soviet  Siberian  gas  fields. 


Yet  Lenz  is  now  "coordinating"  the  new 
working  panel  on  the  Soviet  economy  at 
Commerce.  Though  Olmer  insisted  to  us 
that  Lenz  "Is  not  involved  in  policymaking 
ventures,  and  I  consider  his  role  admlnittrm- 
tive  in  character,"  others  feel  that  he  wQl 
be  instrumental  in  shaping  the  panel's 
views. 

Lenz  has  put  on  the  panel,  for  instance, 
Ed  Hewett  of  the  Brookings  Institute,  who 
in  early  March  at  the  Keniuui  Institute  rid- 
culed  U.S.  efforts  to  restrict  trade  with  the 
East,  mocking  the  Administration  because 
"it  persists  in  the  general  line  that  It  would 
be  good  for  the  Western  Alliance  to  restrict 
trade  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
restrict  the  flow  and  Increase  the  price  of 
credits  offered  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  President's  Export  Council  is  shortly 
expected  to  come  up  with  new  recommenda- 
tions to  help  the  Administration  and  Con- 
gress formulate  policy  on  East-West  trade. 
Right  now  Congress  is  working  on  a  key  law 
dealing  with  the  subject,  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act.  But  the  chairman  of  the  PEC. 
the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Sperry 
Corp..  J.  Paul  Lyet,  is  a  strong  supporter  of 
trade  with  the  Soviet  bloc.  Asked  in  a  De- 
cember 1978  issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  whether  he  favored  using  trade  as  a 
weapon,  Lyet  declared: 

"I'm  Just  a  businessman  trying  to  make  a 
living— and  so  you  may  think  this  Is  self- 
serving— but  I  would  think  that  trade  builds 
bridges.  ...  I  don't  subscribe  to  the  Russian 
system.  But  eventually  there's  going  to  be  a 
coming  together— peaceful  coexistence,  if 
you  want  to  call  it  that.  I  think  that  the 
more  their  people  see  of  our  system  and 
how  it  works,  the  more  it's  going  to  moder- 
ate their  views.  .  .  . 

"I  would  like  to  assiune  that  economic 
growth  in  the  Soviet  Union  will  lead— even 
if  slowly— toward  more  freedom  for  the 
people  of  that  country  as  well  as  a  more  ac- 
commodating attitude  toward  world  peace." 

The  Subcommittee  on  Export  Administra- 
tion, a  key  subcommittee  of  the  President's 
Export  Council,  has  Just  released  its  recom- 
mendations for  changes  in  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act.  The  central  push  of  its 
recommendations:  a  radical  weakening  of  re- 
strictions on  Soviet  trade.  The  report  is  ex- 
pected to  be  approved  by  the  President's 
Export  Council  that  Lyet  captains. 

Three  of  the  20  people  on  the  subcommit- 
tee have  filed  a  minority  report.  Including 
Earl  C.  Williams,  president  of  BDM  Interna- 
tional, Inc..  Ohio  State  Sen.  I>onald  E.  (Buz) 
Lukens,  and  Washington  lawyer  William 
Olson. 

Olson  stressed  in  his  introductory  remsirks 
that  the  subcommittee  is  dominated  by 
businessmen  representing  such  export- 
minded  corporations  as  Allis  Chalmers,  Mo- 
torola, Control  Data,  IBM,  etc.,  and  that 
their  views  must  be  seen  for  what  they  are: 
"an  attempt  by  representatives  of  major  ex- 
porting concerns  to  be  freed  from  as  many 
export  controls  as  possible."  Indeed,  said 
Olson,  the  "thrust"  of  their  recommenda- 
tions Is  to  drastically  undermine  two  major 
types  of  controls  on  Soviet  trade:  national 
security  controls  and  foreign  policy  con- 
trols. Both  govern  the  Administration's  ca- 
pacity to  block  critical  U.S.  goods  from 
going  to  Communist  nations. 

"In  my  view,"  Olson  continued,  "when  a 
conflict  clearly  arises  between  national  secu- 
rity or  foreign  policy  objectives  and  a  com- 
mercial interest,  the  national  interest  must 
take  precedence.  That  Is  not  the  position 
implicitly  adopted  by  much  of  the  majority 
statement." 


The  Mggest  single  clue  to  understanding 
the  majority  report  occurred  on  March  11. 
IMS.  As  the  minority  report  states:  "A  pro- 
posal WM  offered  to  set  out  as  a  Congres- 
sional FbuUns  that  the  failure  to  restrict 
the  export  of  luitional  security  sensitive 
technology  and  goods  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  certain  other  countries  hits  led  to  the 
significant  enhancement  of  Soviet  bloc  mili- 
tary-Industrial capabilities,  thereby  creating 
a  greater  threat  to  our  security  and  Increas- 
ing our  nation's  defense  budget."  Yet  this 
proposal  lost. 

The  sofUlners  within  the  Administration 
and  Congress  have  several  objectives  on 
their  agenda  to  loosen  up  trade.  They  are, 
for  Instance,  trying  to  exclude  from  any  re- 
vision of  the  Export  Administration  Act  lan- 
guage pushed  by  Brady  and  Perle  that 
would  say  it  was  "not  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  and  its  allies  to  develop  exces- 
sive dependence  on  potential  adversaries  for 
natural  resources." 

Clearly,  this  language  Is  in  the  U.S.  na- 
tional security  Interest,  but  the  softllners 
are  opposed. 

The  softllners  are  also  hoping  to  include 
in  the  Act— and  Baker  is  reportedly  pressing 
for  this  as  well— the  term,  "sanctity  of  con- 
tract," a  phrase  consciously  designed  to 
appeal  to  conservative  supporters  of  private 
enterprise  and  the  free  market.  But  this 
phrase,  as  Olson  and  Brady  point  out,  would 
be  used  to  make  contracts  with  potential  ad- 
versaries nearly  sacrosanct,  even  when 
those  adversaries— such  as  the  Soviet  Union 
on  Libya— engage  in  aggressive  acts  serious- 
ly harmful  to  American  foreign  policy. 

Objecting  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Export 
Administration's  recommendation  that  this 
phrase  be  Inserted  into  legislation  dealing 
with  East-West  trade.  Olson,  Lukens  and 
Williams  stressed  that  the  inclusion  of  this 
term  would  seriously  hinder  the  President's 
capacity  to  retaliate  against  an  aggressor 
with  an  economic  club. 

The  pro-Red-trade  advocates  are  also  bent 
on  defeating  Sen.  Gam's  effort  to  establish 
an  Office  of  Strategic  Trade,  which,  because 
of  the  way  It  would  be  structured,  would 
have  a  far  greater  ability  to  put  restrictions 
on  East-West  trade.  In  fact,  both  Olson  and 
Lukens  contend  that  passage  of  Gam's  leg- 
islation could  be  the  "single  most  impor- 
tant" congressional  reform  dealing  with 
Soviet  trade. 

President  Reagan,  of  course,  has  repeated- 
ly called  for  tougher  restrictions  on  East- 
West  commerce,  but.  Judging  from  the  in- 
fighting within  his  own  Administration, 
there  are  many  observers  who  are  now  far 
from  certain  that  he  will  receive  the  proper 
information  to  achieve  his  very  reasonable 
objective. 

Memorandum  for  Members  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Export  Council. 
From:  William  J.  Olson.  Member.  Subcom- 
mittee on  Export  Administration. 
Subject:  Excised  Portion  of  the  Minority 
Statement  to  the  Subcommittee's  Rec- 
ommendations on  Amending  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1979. 
Date:  March  22. 1983. 

Yesterday  the  recommendations  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Export  Administration  of 
the  President's  Export  Council  on  amending 
the  Export  Administration  Act  were  trans- 
mitted to  you  by  the  Subcommittee  Chair- 
man, David  Scott,  and  PEC  Chairman.  Paul 
Lyet.  These  recommendations  included  a 
portion  of  a  minority  report  submitted  by 
three  Subcommittee  members.  Although 
the  doctunent  you  received  does  not  indicate 


It.  portions  of  the  minority  report  were  ex- 
cised by  Subcommittee  Chairman  David 
Scott  prior  to  publication. 

In  preparing  the  material  for  printing. 
Mr.  Scott  determined  two  sections  of  the 
minority  views  "to  be  out  of  order,  because 
they  are  entirely  devoted  to  subjects  other 
than  the  legislation  as  such,  and  therefore 
do  not  constitute  a  dissent  from  the  major- 
ity's recommendations."  Mr.  Scott  informed 
me  that  if  1  wished  to  submit  my  "personal 
comments  on  the  Subcommittee's  member- 
ship and  procedure"  I  must  do  so  under  sep- 
arate cover.  (Letter  of  David  C.  Scott, 
March  18, 1983,  attached.)  I  am  herewith  re- 
sponding to  Mr.  Scott's  invitation  and  sub- 
mitting these  excised  portions  of  the  minor- 
ity views  directly  to  members  of  the  PEC. 

One  of  the  deleted  sections  deals  with 
"Procedural  Irregularities"  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  Subcommittee  prepared  its  rec- 
ommendations on  the  Act.  I  believe  the  PEC 
is  entitled  to  know  the  facts  set  out  in  that 
section  as  they  directly  relate  to  the  nature 
of  the  recommendation  before  it.  The  Sub- 
committee's working  group  on  the  E^xport 
Administration  Act  was  clrcimivented  in 
preparing  this  recommendation.  The  draft 
of  the  Sut>committee's  recommendation  was 
prepared  by  the  staffs  of  Allis-Chalmers  and 
Motorola,  not  members  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee. This  draft  was  the  dociunent  reviewed 
by  members  of  the  Subcommittee  at  its  two 
meetings.  The  "Industry  Comments"  con- 
tained In  the  document  mailed  to  you  were 
also  <lrafted  by  the  staffs  of  these  corpora- 
tions and  never  reviewed  for  accuracy  by 
the  Subconunittee.  These  facts  bear  on  sev- 
eral Issues,  including  the  propriety  of  the 
PEC  taking  action  on  recommending  these 
legislative  changes  by  mail  or  telephone 
ballot  without  a  meeting  to  discuss  them  as 
Chairman  Lyet  has  arranged.  Certainly 
they  deserve  more  careful  consideration 
than  a  simple  choice  between  "Approve"  or 
"Disapprove"  can  provide. 

I  believe  the  views  set  out  in  the  deleted 
"Introduction"  are  also  of  relevance  to  the 
work  of  the  PEC.  The  majority  report  no- 
where sets  out  the  names  of  SulxMmmlttee 
members,  or  whether  they  concur  or  dissent 
from  the  recommendation.  One  Subcommit- 
tee member  Informed  me  he  wished  to  t>e  as- 
sociated with  neither  the  majority  report 
nor  minority  report.  This  fact  was  known  to 
the  persons  preparing  the  Sulxjommittee 
doctmient  but  not  contained  in  the  docu- 
ment. Other  Subcommittee  members  may 
not  wish  to  be  associated  with  all  recom- 
mendations, and  silence  should  not  always 
be  viewed  as  agreement. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  fuU  text  of 
the  minority  views,  including  the  excised 
sections,  for  your  review. 

I  would  like  to  stress  that  the  SulKommit- 
tee  and  the  PEC  can  best  serve  the  Presi- 
dent by  allowing  all  views  on  the  EAA  a  full 
hearing  before  final  recommendations  are 
adopted.  The  issues  are  controversial;  there 
will  not  always  be  agreement  on  what  is  best 
for  the  business  commimity  and  for  the 
country.  What  Is  certain,  however,  is  that 
the  quality  of  our  work  is  strengthened  by 
fair  debate.  Only  an  open  exchange  of  ideas 
within  the  PEC  can  bring  this  about 

ALLIS-(7HAUfERS, 

MUwaukee,  Wis.,  March  18. 1983. 
Mr.  William  Olsow, 
Smiley,  Olson  A  Oilman, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mh.  Olsoit  On  March  17  I  received 
papers  setting  out  the  views  of  Messrs. 
Lukens,  Olson  and  Williams  regarding  the 


Export  Administration  Subcommittee's  Rec- 
ommendations on  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  of  1979.  In  accordance  with  the 
vote  of  the  Subcommittee  on  March  11,  the 
minority  comments  on  the  legislation  have 
been  bound  with  the  Subcommittee's  major- 
ity recommendations  for  transmittal  to  The 
President's  Export  Council.  As  Chairman  of 
the  E^xport  Administration  Subcommittee, 
however,  I  had  to  rule  the  attached  pages 
numbered  1,  8,  and  9  bearing  only  your 
name  ("Introduction"  and  "Procedural  Ir- 
regularities") to  be  out  of  order,  because 
they  are  entirely  devoted  to  subjects  other 
than  the  legislation  as  such,  and  therefore 
do  not  constitute  a  dissent  from  the  major- 
ity's recommendations.  If  you  wish  to 
submit  your  personal  comments  on  the  Sub- 
committee's membership  and  procedure,  ; 
you  must  do  so  under  separate  cover. 
Sincerely. 

Davis  C.  Scott. 

MlHORITT    StATDCEHTS   TO   THE   SUBCOmflT- 
TEZ'S  RECOIOfKIISATIOIf  RbGAKSIHC 

CHAHGES    IK   THE  EXFOKT   ABKUIISTRATIOH 

Act  op  1979 

(Each  section  of  these  minority  views  is 
Joined  in  by  the  person  or  persons  designat- 
ed at  the  top  of  each  section.) 

I.  nmoDUCTioH 

(By  William  J.  Olson) 

On  February  23  and  March  11,  1983  the 
Subcommittee  on  Export  Administration 
(SUB-PEC)  considered  proposed  changes  to 
the  Export  Administration  Act  (EAA)  of 
1969  for  recommendation  to  the  President's 
Export  CounclL  The  final  report  is  not 
available  as  of  this  writing.  Nevertheless,  I 
was  one  of  only  eight  of  the  twenty-six 
members  of  the  subcommittee  who  attended 
both  meetings  and  I  submit  my  comments 
based  on  my  notes  of  the  actions  taken  at 
those  meetings. 

I  strongly  dissent  from  many  of  these  rec- 
ommendations for  the  reasons  set  out 
below.  The  thrust  of  the  recommendations 
is  to  weaken  national  security  controls  and 
make  the  implementation  of  foreign  policy 
controls  virtually  impossible. 

The  SUB-PEC  is  comi>osed  of  about 
twenty  persons,  including  two  members  of 
Congress  or  Congressional  staff  members, 
one  or  two  representatives  of  medium  sized 
domestic  companies,  one  or  two  persons  in- 
terested in  export  Issues  but  not  affiliated 
with  major  corporations,  and  about  four- 
teen representatives  of  large  national  and 
multi-national  corporations  and  trade  asso- 
ciations. No  representatives  from  Com- 
merce, Defense.  State  or  any  other  goyern- 
ment  agency  sit  as  members  of  the  SUB- 
PEC 

The  recommendations  of  the  SUB-PEC 
must  be  viewed  for  what  they  are— an  at- 
tempt by  representatives  of  major  exporting 
concerns  to  be  freed  from  as  many  export 
controls  as  possible. 

It  Is  appropriate  to  listen  to  the  voices  of 
large  exporting  Interests  as  one  interest 
group  seeking  to  obtain  changes  in  the  laws 
of  our  nation.  It  is  not  appropriate  to  naive- 
ly accept  their  recommendations,  prima 
facie,  as  wise  public  policy  or  as  consistent 
with  national  security.  In  my  view,  when  a 
conflict  clearly  arises  between  national  secu- 
rity or  foreign  policy  objectives  and  a  com- 
mercial interest,  the  national  interest  must 
take  precedence.  That  is  not  the  position 
implicitly  adopted  by  much  of  the  majority 
statement.  The  discussion  in  the  sections 
below  explains  this  in  greater  detail. 
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The  Presidait's  Export  Coimeil  bas  a 
■Ufhtly  broader  composition  mnd  it  la  my 
hope  that  members  of  the  PEC  do  not 
simply  rubber-stamp  the  numerous  signifi- 
cant changes  in  law  adopted  by  the  majority 
in  a  mail  ballot,  as  I  understand  is  being 
planned.  Rather,  the  matter  should  be 
placed  on  the  agenda  for  a  PEC  meeting  to 
allow  this  critical  issue  the  attention  it  de- 


Nevertheless,  regardless  of  the  approach 
taken,  the  report  of  the  SUB-PEC  is  that  of 
a  narrow  commercial  interest,  and  not  what 
I  consider  to  be  the  public  interest.  The 
prestigious  title  "President's  Export  Coun- 
cil" will  be  used  by  some  in  an  effort  to  give 
stature  to  these  recommendations  beyond 
what  they  are.  I  can  only  hope  this  will  be 
an  unsuccessful  effort 

n.  COHQKBSIOIIAI.  miOIHGS  AKD  FOUCT 
DKLAKATIONS 

(By  Donald  E.  Lukens.  William  J.  Olson, 
and  Earle  C.  Williams) 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  event  in  un- 
derstanding the  majority  report  occurred  on 
BCarch  11,  1983.  A  proposal  was  offered  to 
set  out  as  a  Congressional  Finding  that  the 
failure  to  restrict  the  export  of  national  se- 
curity sensitive  technology  and  goods  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  certain  other  countries 
has  led  to  the  significant  enhancement  of 
Soviet  bloc  military-industrial  capabilities, 
thereby  creating  a  greater  threat  to  our  se- 
curity and  increasing  our  nation's  defense 
budget.  This  proposal  lost  on  a  vote  of  2-6. 
In  its  place  a  watered-down  version  was  of- 
fered with  several  changes,  of  which  one 
was  of  critical  Importance.  No  longer  was 
there  a  finding  that  this  export  policy  "has 
led"  to  a  significant  enhancement  of  the 
military  capabilities  of  these  nations.  Sub- 
stituted for  this  language  was  a  finding  that 
this  policy  "may  lead"  to  this  result.  On  a 
hotly  contested  5-4  vote,  the  weaker  lan- 
guage was  adopted . 

This  change  was  not  merely  semantics:  it 
was  fundamental.  The  refusal  to  concede 
the  adverse  effect  on  our  national  security 
of  past  governmental  policies  is  a  critical 
element  of  the  policy  position  set  out  by 
those  who  seek  to  weaken  our  export  con- 
trols. It  is  an  unchallengable  fact  that  these 
policies  have  had  these  results  and  this  fact 
should  not  be  ignored. 

The  SUB-PEC  should  consider  including  a 
policy  provision  to  the  effect  that  it  is  in 
U.S.  and  AlUaince  security  interests  to  mini- 
mize dependence  on  the  natural  resources  of 
potential  adversaries.  This  provision  would 
not  be  country  specific.  Also,  U.S.  exports 
(coal,  oil,  nuclear  technology)  could  receive 
an  important  boost  if  we  ase  successful  in 
preventing  Soviet  domination  of  Europe's 
energy  markets. 

The  1979  statute,  with  its  emphasis  on 
export  promotion,  overlooks  the  fact  that 
extmrts  of  advanced  technology  to  the  Com- 
munists would  constitute  only  a  small  frac- 
tion of  U.S.  manufactured  sales  abroad. 
Tight  restrictions  apply  to  the  USSR  and 
certain  countries  of  Eastern  Europe.  Be- 
cause of  the  financial  difficulties  in  the 
region,  likely  to  last  throughout  the  decade, 
the  USSR  itself  constitutes  the  only  signifi- 
cant potential  market  for  Western  exports. 

Unfortunately,  Soviet  Industrial  Import 
needs  are  concentrated  In  areas  that  pose  a 
direct  threat  to  the  security  and  cohesion  of 
the  Alliance.  Imports  of  advanced  technolo- 
gy are  used  to  upgrade  the  military  produc- 
tion base.  Energy  equipment  is  used  to  boost 
natural  gas  exports  and  hard  currency  earn- 
ings by  which  the  USSR  expuids  its  eco- 


nomic presence  in  Eastern  and  Western 
Europe. 

For  these  reasons,  the  Soviet  market 
should  not  be  looked  up4Hi  as  the  solution  to 
our  balance-of-payments  or  unemployment 
problems.  Short-term  commercial  gains 
would  be  more  than  offset  by  the  strategic 
liabilities.  The  policy  declaration  should 
therefore  be  modof led  to  emphasize  the  lim- 
ited gains,  from  a  national  standpoint,  to  be 
realized  from  exports  to  potential  adversar- 
ies. 

Numerous  other  changes  proposed  by  the 
SUB-PEC  in  findings  and  purposes  are  trou- 
blesome as  they  establish  the  groundwork 
for  virtually  eliminating  West-West  con- 
trols; adopting  the  flawed  concept  of  "con- 
tract sanctity":  requiring  the  reductions  of 
controls  wherever  possible;  weakening  for- 
eign policy  controls;  elevating  domestic  eco- 
nomic well-being  (i.e.,  unencumbered  ex- 
ports) to  a  "national  security"  consider- 
ation; limiting  controls  to  areas  where  it  can 
be  proven  that  there  is  no  foreign  availabil- 
ity of  the  good,  etc.  Time  does  not  permit  a 
full  rebuttal  of  these  unwise  proposals. 

III.  rOREIGN  POLICY  COMTIIOLS 

(By  Donald  E.  Lukens,  William  J.  Olson, 
and  Earle  C.  Williams) 

One  of  the  most  objectioiuible  recommen- 
dations is  to  impose  restrictions  on  the 
President's  authority  to  impose  foreign 
policy  controls.  This  recommendation  is  ob- 
jectionable on  several  grounds. 

The  restridton  termed  "sanctity  of  con- 
tract" means  that  foreign  policy  controls 
may  not  be  used  to  stop  shipment  of  goods 
under  contract.  In  West-West  trade  this 
allows  one  American  company  and  one  for- 
eign company  to  enter  into  a  contract  which 
would  have  precedence  over  our  country's 
ability  to  conduct  its  foreign  policy.  In  the 
case  of  East-West  trade  where  the  Eastern 
bloc  government  is  a  participant  in  procure- 
ment, the  ability  to  thwart  foreign  policy 
objectives  is  shared  with  the  government  of 
an  Eastern  bloc  country.  To  limit  foreign 
policy  controls  to  prospective  business  deal- 
ings is  to  deny  them  their  prime  source  of 
strength  in  responding  to  foreign  aggres- 
sion. None  of  these  aspects  of  the  theory  of 
"sanctity  of  contract"  are  desirable. 

With  the  Williamsburg  Summit  fast  ap- 
proaching any  retreat  on  the  sanctity  of 
contracts  issue  would  be  viewed  as  critical  of 
the  UjS.  sanctions  imposed  against  the 
USSR  for  its  conduct  in  Poland.  In  the  face 
of  perceived  vacillation  in  U.S.  policy,  the 
allies  may  be  tempted  at  Williamsburg  to 
reject  the  President's  requests  for  more  co- 
ordinated East- West  trade  policies.  The  Ad- 
ministration has  already  lifted  the  grian  em- 
bargo and  provided  sanctity  of  contract  pro- 
tection for  agricultural  goods.  The  result 
was  only  embarrassment  as  the  Soviets  re- 
fused to  Increase  their  purchases  of  UJ3. 
grain  above  the  minimums  specified  in  the 
agreement.  Instead,  the  Soviets  have  merely 
escalated  their  demands  for  the  signing  of  a 
new  long-term  grain  agreement  and  con- 
tract sanctity  protection  for  nonagricultural 
goods.  In  short,  when  the  United  States  has 
tried  to  enhance  our  reputation  as  a  reliable 
supplier  only  the  USSR,  not  U.S.  business, 
has  gained  an  advantage.  Finally,  the  Presi- 
dent must  be  allowed  to  retain  discretion  to 
choose  to  apply,  or  to  not  apply,  protection 
for  existing  contracts  when  foreign  policy 
controls  are  utilized.  Each  situation  needs  to 
be  met  with  a  unique  response— a  response 
only  the  Presdient  can  shape.  While  retain- 
ing such  discretionary  authority,  the  Presi- 
dent can  always  announce  that  he  will  at- 
tempt to  minimiM*  the  impact  of  controls  to 


the  greatest  poaslble  extent  on  exicUng  com- 
mercial arrangements. 

Some  of  the  other  restrictions  on  foreign 
policy  controls  include  prior  afflimative  ap- 
proval by  both  houses  of  Congress,  a  re- 
quirement of  formalized  Industry  consulta- 
tion and  publicly  diacloaed  findings,  a  sepa- 
rate economic  impact  >naiy«i«  by  four  de- 
partments of  government,  a  foreign  avaU- 
ablllty  analysis  by  two  departments  of  gov- 
ernment, and  a  virtual  requirement  for 
Western  Alliance  concurrence. 

The  President's  power  to  Implement  for- 
eign policy  controls  is  made  subject  to  so 
many  preconditions  and  restrictions  by  the 
SUB-F^X^'s  recommended  changes  in  the 
Act  as  to  make  these  controls  all  but  impoa- 
sible  to  Implement.  Certain  members  of  the 
SUB-PEC  were  sufficiently  candid  to  admit 
that  it  was  their  goal  to  abolish  all  foreign 
policy  controls. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
the  need  to  maintain  a  range  of  possible  re- 
sponses to  aggression  in  the  world,  a  range 
of  tools  to  Implement  our  nation's  foreign 
policy.  The  reality  is  that  short  of  the  utili- 
zation of  military  power,  most  of  these  sanc- 
tions are  economic,  and  usually  trade  relat- 
ed. To  eliminate  a  President's  power  in  this 
area  is  to  i.\arrow  his  choice  of  responses  and 
increase  the  chance  that  the  undesirable  al- 
ternatives of  acquiesence  or  combat  be 
adopted  as  our  policy. 

A  Department  of  Commerce  representa- 
tive commented  at  the  SUB-PEC  meeting 
that  it  may  be  better  for  a  President  to  have 
no  foreign  policy  controls  than  the  controls 
subject  to  the  preconditions  and  restrictions 
set  out  in  the  SUB-PEC  proposal.  In  order 
to  avoid  the  international  embarrassment  to 
a  President  which  would  occur  when  the 
fact  is  learned  that  all  the  hurdles  cannot 
be  successfully  cleared  and  he  is  unsuccess- 
ful in  imposing  announced  controls. 

IV.  omcK  or  stratcgic  trade 

(By  Donald  E.  Lukens  and  William  J.  Olson) 

It  was  unsuccessfully  urged  in  the  SUB- 
PEC  that  an  Office  of  Strategic  Trade  be  es- 
tablished, as  proposed  by  Senator  Gam  and 
set  out  in  his  proposed  bill.  It  is  clear  that 
the  department  of  government  charged  with 
the  promotion  of  exports  cannot  be  logical- 
ly, fairly,  or  effectively  entrusted  to  restrict 
exports,  where  necessary,  for  national  secu- 
rity purposes.  The  Commerce  Department 
has  failed  to  carry  out  this  vital  mission 
through  several  administrations.  Recent 
progress  at  Commerce  in  implementing 
more  effective  controls  should  not  be  viewed 
out  of  context.  The  structure  is  faulty  and 
committed  i>ersonnel  can  only  work  to  mini- 
mize, not  eliminate,  these  faults. 

The  creation  of  a  separate  office  within 
the  Executive  Branch  of  government  to  ad- 
minister these  controls  would  elevate  the  at- 
tention given  to  these  controls.  As  each  gov- 
ernment department  currently  Involved  in 
export  control  has  a  vested  interest  in  pre- 
serving the  status  quo,  little  support  can  be 
expected  from  the  departments.  As  OST 
presents  business  with  an  unknown  quanti- 
ty, it  would  choose  the  evil  it  knows  rather 
than  the  evil  it  doesn't  know.  These  views 
are  highly  unfortunate  as  an  OST  would 
allow  other  departments  to  focus  more 
clearly  on  their  primary  missions,  and  pro- 
vide business  with  quicker  and  more  consist- 
ent determinations  made  by  a  more  highly 
expert  staff.  These  advantages  are  often  ac- 
knowledged by  business  but  in  evaluating  an 
OST  are  often  ignored. 

The  President  would  also  be  better  served 
by  an  Office  which  attempts  to  balance  ade- 


quately the  views  of  various  agencies,  in- 
cluding Defense,  and  which  keeps  broad 
strategic  objectives  foremost  in  mind.  Much 
of  the  confusion  that  characterized  formu- 
lation and  implementation  of  policy  on  the 
Siberian  pipeline  could  have  been  eliminat- 
ed had  such  an  Office  been  in  existence. 
Confusing  signals  to  the  Allies  would  have 
been  minimized  and  the  sanctions  against 
the  USSR  much  more  effectively  applied. 

Passage  of  Senator  Oam's  legislation  is 
the  single  most  important  reform  which  the 
Congress  could  implement  in  its  consider- 
ation of  the  EAA  in  1983.  It  is  central  to  and 
necessary  for  a  solution  in  this  area. 

v.  niBDOlI  OF  niFORKATIOH 

(By  William  J.  Olson) 
Few  realize  that  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment's administration  of  our  nation's  export 
controls  is  conducted  under  a  veil  of  secrecy. 
The  Congress  adopted  in  the  1977  Amend- 
ments to  the  EAA  an  exemption  to  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  (POIA)  for 
documents  acquired  in  considering  export  li- 
censes. This  exemption  is  in  addition  to  the 
standard  protections  for  trade  secrets  and 
confidential  business  Information  provided 
by  the  FOIA.  A  change  was  proposed  in  the 
SUB-PEC  which  would  have  allowed  access 
to  limited  historical  records,  defined  as 
records  over  6  years  old  not  including  infor- 
mation on  the  ultimate  consignee  and  the 
price  of  the  transaction.  This  was  unsuccess- 
fuL 

As  the  FOIA  protects  all  trade  secrete  and 
confidential  business  information,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  blanket  exemption  serves  only 
to  insulate  the  Commerce  Department's  ad- 
ministration of  this  vital  program  from 
pubUc  view.  Indeed,  from  1969  to  1977  the 
Commerce  Department  interpreted  a  provi- 
sion of  the  EAA  to  require  that  Commerce 
withhold  these  documente  even  from  the 
Congress.  Therefore,  for  eight  years  the 
Congress  has  conducted  only  the  most  su- 
perficial type  of  oversight  of  our  export  con- 
trols. Allowing  public  access  to  these 
records,  consistent  with  reasonable  business 
needs  for  protection  of  trade  secrets  and 
confidential  business  information,  is  essen- 
tial if  the  public  is  to  make  Informed  judg- 
mente  about  the  way  in  which  the  EAA  has 
been  administered. 

APTDTDIX.— PBOCZDURAL  nUtZGnLAIUTIXS 

(By  William  J.  Olson) 
The  report  of  the  SUB-PEC  can  only  be 
judged  on  ite  merite.  Nevertheless,  there 
were  procedural  irregularities  present  which 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
PEC.  I  attended  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  January  27, 1982  at  which 
time  a  decision  was  made  to  establish  three 
"ad-hoc  working  groups"  through  which  the 
SUB-PEC  would  conduct  ite  work:  Foreign 
Trade  Activities  (The  "Spread  Sheet" 
group);  Review  Group  on  the  East-West 
Trade  Subcommittee  Report;  and  the 
Export  Trade  Administration  Act  Reveiw 
Committee  (other  groups  were  added  later). 
At  the  end  of  that  meeting  volunteers  were 
requested  for  these  groups.  I  volunteered  in 
a  letter  of  February  18,  1982  to  Chairman 
David  Scott  to  serve  on  the  EAA  group.  I 
missed  the  March  25,  1982  meeting,  but  at 
the  May  26, 1982  meeting  I  again  personaUy 
volunteered  to  EAA  working  group  chair- 
man John  Copeland  who  told  me  he  would 
let  me  know  of  any  meetings.  I  then  re- 
ceived David  Scott's  letter  of  June  25,  ly82 
listing  the  membership  of  the  ad-hoc 
groups,  without  my  name  on  the  list  for  the 
EAA  group.  On  July  7,  1982  I  wrote  John 
Copeland  asking  that  this  error  be  corrected 


and  again  requesting  that  I  be  Invited  to 
any  meetings.  On  August  12,  1982  I  dis- 
cussed on  the  phone  with  John  Copeland 
the  need  to  study  pending  legislation.  At 
the  September  22,  1982  meeting  a  chart 
comparing  three  pending  bills  with  the  cur- 
rent Act  was  distributed  by  John  Copeland. 
(I  had  volunteered  to  help  with  the  chart 
but  other  commitmente  in  mid-September 
prevented  this.)  No  meetings  were  an- 
nounced  at  the  September  22,  1982  SUB- 
PEC  meeting.  I  was  unable  to  attend  the 
December  3,  1982  meeting,  but  a  10  minute 
Interim  report  was  on  the  agenda. 

The  materials  for  the  February  23.  1983 
(Wednesday)  meeting  arrived  on  the  after- 
noon of  February  17,  1983  (Thursday).  I  was 
amazed  to  see  among  these  papers  a  106 
page  document  entitled  "Working  Papers  on 
the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1979" 
which  the  preface  described  as  containing 
"the  draft  recommendations  on  legislative 
changes  from  the  Subcommittee's  Ad-Hoc 
Group  on  the  Act."  I  called  John  Copeland 
on  February  22,  1983  and  asked  when  our 
ad-hoc  group  had  met.  He  informed  me  that 
there  hadn't  been  time  for  our  group  to 
meet,  but  that  the  recommendations  were 
prepared  by  the  staff  of  Allis-Chalmers 
(David  Scott's  company)  and  Motorola 
(John  Copeland's  company).  I  indicated  to 
John  Copeland  and  David  Scott  prior  to  the 
February  23,  1983  meeting  that  I  strongly 
objected  to  considering  these  recommenda- 
tions as  having  come  from  the  working 
group.  In  presenting  these  "WoriUng 
Papers"  John  Copeland  described  the  por- 
tion of  the  preface  quoted  above  to  be  in 
error— that  the  recommendations  were  not 
those  of  the  ad-hoc  group.  I  made  a  motion 
to  recommit  the  recommendations  to  the 
ad-hoc  group  for  review,  and  the  motion 
failed  for  lack  of  a  second. 

Therefore,  the  106  page  document  which 
constitutes  80  percent  of  the  SUB-PEC's 
current  recommendation  was  prepared  by 
Allls-Chalmers  and  Motorola  staff  and  not 
by  the  members  of  the  SUB-PEC.  There 
was  little  time  to  prepare  in  advance  any 
more  than  minor  changes  by  the  February 
23  meeting  when  sections  6  through  24  of 
the  Act  were  passed  upon.  Sections  1 
through  5  of  the  Act  were  acted  on  it  the 
meeting  of  March  11,  1983,  after  members 
were  afforded  the  opportunity  to  circulate 
proposed  changes,  which  I  did. 

In  a  rush  to  get  a  recommendation  out, 
the  SUB-PEC's  own  procedures  were  set 
aside.  At  the  same  time  an  enormous  stride 
toward  adoption  of  the  substance  of  the  ma- 
jority report  was  taken.  Accordingly,  I  hope 
this  report  receives  thorough  consideration 
by  PEC  members  prior  to  action  being 
taken.* 


LET  US  NOT  FORGET 
•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President, 
during  these  solemn  days  of  remem- 
brance of  the  Holocaust,  the  attention 
of  millions  of  men  and  women 
throughout  the  world  is  focused  on 
events  which  began  to  unfold  50  years 
ago  with  the  ascent  of  Adolf  Hitler  to 
power.  During  the  course  of  his  repre- 
hensible career.  Hitler  was  driven  by 
an  all-consuming  desire— to  bring 
about  the  annihilation  of  the  Jewish 
people.  While  Hitler,  more  than  any 
other  Nazi,  was  responsible  for  the 
senseless  slaughter  of  more  than  6  mil- 
lion Jews,  it  is  important  to  remember 


that  he  did  not  act  alone.  Himdreds  of 
thousands  collaborated  in  "the  Pinal 
Solution." 

Today,  despite  irrefutable  evidence 
of  the  enslavement  and  systematic 
mass  murder  of  millions  of  innocent 
men.  women,  and  children,  there  are 
those  who  deny  that  the  Holocaust  oc- 
curred. Others,  meanwhile,  maintain 
that  such  a  heinous  act  could  never 
happen  again.  Those  who  survived 
Dachau.  Bergen-Belsen,  Buchenwald, 
Auschwitz,  and  the  other  death  camps, 
stand  as  a  living  testament  of  the  un- 
conscionable inhumanity  wrought 
upon  the  Jewish  people.  These  people, 
many  of  them  mere  children  at  the 
time,  were  forcibly  removed  from  their 
homes,  separated  from  their  families, 
and  deported  to  the  ghettos— slums 
which  served  as  temporary  prisons 
until  the  camps  were  constructed. 
These  brave  Individuals  traveled  in  the 
cattle  cars  which  herded  the  Jews  to 
near  certain  death.  By  1944,  tens  of 
thousands  of  Jews  were  being  slaugh- 
tered daily.  34,000  during  a  single  day 
at  Auschwitz.  Those  who  survived  viv- 
idly recall  the  agony  of  their  loved 
ones,  the  cries  for  help,  the  smeU  of 
burning  bodies. 

For  the  most  part,  the  world  stood 
by  in  silence  while  millions  perished.  A 
few  brave  Individuals  like  Raoul  Wal- 
lenberg, dedicated  themselves  to  as- 
sisting those  marked  for  death.  De- 
spite their  efforts  the  murder  contin- 
ued. 

As  we  commemorate  Tom  Hashoa,  it 
is  important  that  we  reflect  upon  the 
events  of  the  past  in  order  to  insure 
that  they  are  not  repeated  in  the 
future.  Today,  we  must  ask  otirselves 
what,  if  anything,  have  we  learned 
from  the  Holocaust? 

Elle  Wiesel,  a  survivor  of  the  Holo- 
caust and  accomplished  author  has 
writteiL' 

From  the  holocaust,  we  have  learned  that 
we  are  responsible  for  the  past  and  for  the 
future  as  well. 

The  origins  of  the  Holocaust  were 
deeply  rooted  in  intolerance,  bigotry, 
and  fanaticism.  Despite  the  Holocaust 
experience,  we  continue  to  witness  ex- 
amples of  man's  inhumanity  to  his 
fellow  man.  As  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Security  and  Cooperation 
in  Europe,  I  have  repeatedly  spoken 
out  in  opposition  to  these  abuses  of 
human  rights.  It  is  important  that  we 
recall  the  human  misery  and  suffering 
of  the  Holocaust  and  work  toward 
eliminating  hatred  and  bigotry. 

Wiesel  has  posed  an  important  ques- 
tion: 

How  does  one  commemorate  six  million 
victims?  What  words  does  one  use,  what 
metaphors  does  one  Invoke  to  describe  the 
brutal  and  unprecedented  extinction  of  an 
entire  world? 

I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  person- 
ally visit  Yad  Vashem  in  Jerusalem 
and  recall  the  words  enscribed  there: 
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Son  of  Man.  keep  not  silent,  forget  not 
deeds  of  tyranny,  cry  out  at  the  disaster  of  a 
people,  recount  it  unto  your  chfldren  and 
they  unto  theirs  from  generation  unto  gen- 
eration •  •  • 

Let  US  ponder  upon  this  message  and 
strive  toward  improving  the  condition 
of  men  throughout  the  world.* 


JMI 


REFLECTIONS  ON  U-S. 
DETERRENCE  OF  NUCLEAR  WAR 

•  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  percep- 
tions of  Soviet  intentions  are  very  im- 
portant to  our  assessments  of  United 
States  seciirity  programs  from  both  a 
defense  and  an  arms  control  perspec- 
tive. Perceptions  are  especially  trou- 
blesome because  of  the  Soviet  efforts 
to  influence  our  perceptions— that  is. 
to  mislead  us  into  grossly  misjudging 
their  intentions.  This  Soviet  effort  to 
mislead  us  has  been  estimated  by  the 
CIA  to  be  a  multlbllllon-doUar-per- 
year  operation. 

One  of  the  key  perceptions  today  as 
we  address  such  issues  as  nuclear 
freeze,  START,  and  new  U,S.  strategic 
nuclear  programs  is  the  nature  of 
Soviet  intentions  regarding  their  nu- 
clear forces,  which  we  have  seen 
expand  well  beyond  all  our  anticipa- 
tions. What  are  they  up  to  and  how 
well  do  we  understand  their  inten- 
tions? 

I  woiild  like  to  place  in  the  Record  a 
most  timely,  illuminating,  and  provoc- 
ative article  that  was  just  published  in 
Air  University  Review,  "What  Hap- 
pens If  Deterrence  Palls?"  This  article 
presents  a  very  studious  and  sobering 
assessment  of  Soviet  intentions  with 
respect  to  their  nuclear  forces,  and 
equally  If  not  more  disturbing,  the 
United  States  perceptions  of  these  in- 
tentions, in  particular,  our  failure  to 
consider  what  the  Soviets  have  to  say 
about  nuclear  war  to  their  own  politi- 
cal and  military  officials. 

The  article  certainly  brings  out  the 
need  to  consider  with  great  seriousness 
both  the  defense  and  arms  control  di- 
mensions of  U.S.  national  security 
strategy.  To  the  extent  both  are  based 
on  faulty  mirror  images,  both  could  be 
equally  in  error  and  in  need  of  reas- 
sessment. 

The  principal  messages  of  the  article 
are  as  follows: 

Once  again,  the  American  military  is  pre- 
paring to  fight  the  wrong  war.  We  hope  and 
pray  this  war  will  never  come,  but  if  it  does, 
there  will  be  no  time  to  change  plans,  strat- 
egy, or  capabilities.  Gross  errors  In  under- 
standing the  enemy  and  the  nature  of  the 
war  he  is  planning  to  wage  also  undermines 
the  efficacy  of  our  deterrent.  Insofar  as  the 
Soviets  are  well  aware  of  our  short  sighted- 
ness  and  lack  of  preparations. 

For  years  the  intelligence  community  con- 
sistently underestimated  the  Soviet  missile 
build  up.  These  errors  continue  in  areas 
such  as  civil  defense,  industrial  preparations 
for  war.  reserves,  and  arms  control  viola- 
tions. At  the  heart  of  all  these  errors  Is  a  se- 
rious misjudging  of  Soviet  doctrine  and  mili- 
tary strategy. 


The  estimates  used  in  defense  and  nation- 
al security  planning  since  1961  have  been 
U.S.  views  on  what  was  best,  or  what  it  liad 
to  l>e  to  support  n.S.  policy.  Actual  writings 
on  Soviet  strategy  such  as  "Military  Strate- 
gy" and  Internal  Soviet  literature  have  been 
ignored  or  downgraded,  and  continue  to  be. 
The  problem  has  become  more  serious  be- 
cause a  missive  Increase  in  Soviet  disinfor- 
mation beginning  In  the  mid  1970's  to  mis- 
lead the  West  concerning  their  military 
strategy  and  intentions.  This  latest  round  of 
disinformation,  directed  to  cover  Soviet 
preparations  for  war  and  first  strike  inten- 
tions, is  a  perfect  example  of  Lenin's  guid- 
ance to  the  first  chief  of  deception  planning 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  Felix  E>Eerzhinskiy, 
"Tell  them  what  they  want  to  believe." 

How  can  M-X  or  defense  plans  for  pro- 
tracted nuclear  war  be  adequately  addressed 
without  taldng  into  account  Soviet  doctrine 
and  strategy? 

The  people  who  so  wrongly  judged  Soviet 
policy  and  military  strategy  in  the  past  are 
still  in  charge  and  still  refuse  to  acknowl- 
edge Soviet  strategy,  which  is  the  rationale 
behind  the  massive  nuclear  arms  buildup  we 
have  witnessed  over  the  past  fifteen  years. 
It  reminds  me  of  the  episode  in  "The  Holo- 
caust" where  Rudi  questions  his  mother, 
"Nobody  believes  him  (Hitler)  when  he  says 
he's  going  to  do  these  things.  Why  didn't 
anyone  take  it  seriously?  What  he  said 
almut  the  Jews,  and  Slavs?"  His  mother 
stopped  writing  a  letter  to  her  husband, 
turned  gray,  pale,  "people  deceive  them- 
selves when  they're  frightened,  Rudi." 

The  entire  article  follows: 

[From  the  Air  University  Review] 

What  Hafpdts  It  Detkrheiice  Fah^s? 

(Dr.  Joseph  D.  Doughlass,  Jr.) 

This  question  emerged  In  the  late  1960s 
during  the  reaction  to  the  U.S.  Mutual  As- 
sured Destruction  (MAD)  policy.  People  had 
grown  concerned  that  while  MAD  might  be 
a  good  deterrent,  it  did  not  provide  much 
guidance  for  national  survival  should  deter- 
rence fail. 

Serious  questions  were  raised  al>out  how 
"mutual"  the  philosophy  really  was,  and 
whether  it  would  maintain  its  credibility  in 
a  crisis  if  the  Soviet  Union  had  different  be- 
liefs. As  the  Soviet  forces  grew  both  quanti- 
tatively and  qualitatively,  and  In  a  maimer 
in  both  regards  quite  different  from  what 
the  MAD  proponents  had  projected,  the 
concern  grew  further  and  triggered  a  succes- 
sion of  U.S.  nuclear  war  pMllcy  studies. 

Such  studies,  whether  they  be  for  emer- 
gency management,  continuity  of  govern- 
ment, force  survivability,  targeting,  or  re- 
covery and  reconstitution,  depend  most 
heavily  on  the  scenario.  The  scenario  lays 
out  what  Is  expected  to  happen  or  what  ap- 
pears prudent  to  anticipate.  Policies  and 
plans  are  both  conceived  and  evaluated  as 
they  enable  the  nation  to  cope  with  scenario 
or  influence  its  development. 

In  recent  years,  the  scenario  for  nuclear 
war  that  appears  to  tutve  received  almost 
exclusive  attention  in  the  policy  and  plan- 
ning process  is  the  limited  Soviet  preemp- 
tive counterforce  attack  scenario.  In  this 
scenario,  the  Soviets  mainly  attack  the  U.S. 
strategic  nuclear  capability.  They  strive  to 
reduce  collateral  damage  and,  where  possi- 
ble, avoid  targeting  cities.  The  strike  is  usu- 
ally limited  or  carefully  restricted,  but  in 
some  cases  it  can  even  be  fairly  massive 
when  command/control,  communications, 
and  other  military  targets  are  assumed  to  be 
targeted. 


In  January  1974,  Defense  Secretary  Jamea 
R.  Schlesinger  announced  a  new  selective 
targeting  strategy  for  nuclear  war.  The 
basis  for  this  change  was  the  limited  coun- 
terforce scenario.  The  rationale  was  that 
the  President  should  not  have  to  choose  be- 
tween an  all  MAD  or  nothing  response  in 
such  a  scenario.  Oreater  flexibility  was  re- 
quired to  cope  with  the  less  than  all-out 
attack.  This  flexibility  was  the  essence  of 
the  new  selective  targeting  strategy. 

Following  the  unanticipated  growth  in 
Soviet  nuclear  capabilities  in  the  mid-1970s, 
especially  their  improvements  In  payload  ca- 
pacity and  delivery  accuracy,  this  scenario 
became  even  more  popular.  With  the  Soviet 
improvements,  Mlnuteman  and  bomber  sur- 
vivability became  serious  issues.  This,  in 
turn.  Imparted  Increased  concern  that  the 
Soviets  might  be  able  to  target  and  destroy 
these  strategic  components  while  holding 
our  cities  hostage  to  coerce  the  President 
into  not  responding  with  what  then  would 
l>e  regarded  as  a  suicidal  decision.  Again,  the 
driving  scenario  was  a  limited  counterforce 
preemptive  strike  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Further  consideration  of  this  scenario  led 
to  these  questions: 

How  should  the  United  States  use  what- 
ever residual  capability  remained  after  such 
a  strike? 

What  residual  capability  or  strategic  nu- 
clear "reserves"  were  required? 
This  shifted  policy  and  planning  attention 
into  the  pre\1ously  neglected  realm  of  pro- 
tracted nuclear  war.  Again,  the  main  scenar- 
io is  a  limited  counterforce  exchange  in 
which  both  sides  exercise  mutual  restraint 
out  of  their  own  self-interest,  and  both 
search  for  ways  of  resolving  the  conflict 
short  of  total  destruction.- 

To  a  considerable  extent,  the  reason  these 
scenarios  are  selected  is  not  necessarily  that 
they  are  quite  likely.  Rather,  reading  be- 
tween the  lines,  they  seem  to  be  selected  be- 
cause they  are  interesting.  They  are  not 
trivial,  they  are  not  impossible,  they  stimu- 
late the  imagination,  and.  in  general,  they 
have  a  more  or  less  (relatively  speaking) 
"liappy"  ending. 

And  thus  it  is  with  the  scenarios  involving 
limited  nuclear  counterforce  attacks.  Where 
mutual  restraint  is  exercised,  there  exists 
the  possibility  of  intrawar  negotiation. 
There  also  exists  the  possibility  of  substan- 
tially altering  the  consequences  of  war  by 
not  basing  missiles  in  one's  backyard.  The 
counterforce  scenarios  do  not  signal  the  end 
of  the  world,  and,  therefore,  it  may  be 
worth  allocating  effort  and  resources  to  pre- 
pare for  such  possiblities.  While  challeng- 
ing, they  are  not  totally  demoralizing  and 
almost  appear  workable. 

The  possible  problem  is  that  while  they 
may  be  interesting,  logical,  and  even  sensi- 
ble, there  is  very  little  support  for  them  evi- 
dent in  Soviet  military  doctrine,  which  is 
Soviet  state  policy,  or  in  Soviet  military 
strategy,  as  expressed  in  their  military  writ- 
ings that  we  have  obtained.  This  Is  not  an 
isolated  opinion.  Several  professional  ana- 
lysts have  searched  for  interest  in  limited 
strategic  nuclear  war,  or  in  counterforce  ex- 
changes, in  the  available  Soviet  military  and 
party  literature  and  have  been  unable  to 
Identify  any  even  moderate  support. 

Certainly,  these  limited  counterforce  sce- 
narios are  all  possible,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  no  one  knows  what  will  happen  once 
nuclear  weapons  begin  flying  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States.  In  fact, 
the  best  way  to  lose  one's  credibility  is  to 


argue  that  any  scenario  is  much  better  or 
poorer  than  someone  else's  scenario. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  types  of  scenarios 
that  would  reflect  more  fully  Soviet  state- 
ments on  military  doctrine  and  strategy 
(i.e.,  that  would  reflect  how  they  say  they 
wlU  figbt  the  war  where  the  audience  ap- 
pears to  be  their  own  officer  corps)  rarely 
seem  to  be  addressed  in  U.S.  policy  or  nucle- 
ar deterrence  studies.  And  even  should  the 
United  States  l>ecome  prepared  for  the 
counterforce  variety  of  scenario,  we  might 
still  be  unprepared  for  the  type  of  war  the 
Soviets  discuss  in  their  literature.  Moreo- 
ever,  by  being  imprepared,  we  might  ulti- 
mately encourage  the  Soviets  to  plan  to 
wage  exactly  the  type  of  war  we  would  like 
to  avoid  and  which  makes  the  counterforce 
variety  interesting  in  the  first  place. 

The  priority  goal  of  the  United  States  is 
to  deter  nuclear  war.  But  deterrence,  like 
beauty,  "is  altogether  in  the  eye  of  the  be- 
holder"—here,  the  Soviet  Union.  While  U.S. 
analyses  and  scenario  constructs  are  valua- 
ble, useful,  informative,  and  the  essential 
input  to  the  policy  planning  process,  it  still 
seems  Important  not  to  lose  sight  of  what 
the  Soviets  may  believe.  Therefore,  in  the 
process  of  conducting  the  various  nuclear 
policy,  targeting,  force  modernization,  and 
civil  defense  studies,  it  would  seem  prudent 
to  give  equal  time  and  attention  to  scenarios 
derived  from  evident  Soviet  military  think- 
ing. Even  if  many  of  these  Soviet  concepts 
seem  Inconceivable,  they  are  still  worth 
studying,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  iso- 
late the  qualities  that  make  them  inconceiv- 
able and,  subsequently,  to  ensure  that  these 
qualities  are  not  forgotten  or  allowed  to  at- 
rophy. 

With  this  in  mind,  the  following  discus- 
sion examines  and  contrasts  various  aspects 
of  Soviet  military  thought,  as  discussed  in 
their  internal  literature,  with  related  as- 
pects of  the  UJS.  counterforce  scenarios  cur- 
rently in  vogue.  The  purpose  is  not  to 
present  a  straw-man  alternative,  but  rather 
to  illustrate  some  types  of  complicating  fac- 
tors and  problems  that  are  rarely  contained 
in  the  scenarios  that  seem  to  be  used  in  the 
policy  and  plaiuiing  process  and  that  could 
be  significant,  should  deterrence  faiL 

SORPRISE  AND  PRSEKPTIOII 

The  importance  of  surprise  dominates 
Soviet  military  thought.  In  launching  an 
attack,  the  Soviets  explain,  it  is  important 
to  catch  the  enemy  by  surprise  so  that  the 
attack  succeeds  in  destroying  the  enemy 
missiles  before  they  can  l>e  launched  back  in 
an  organized  response. 

Surprise  and  preemption  tend  to  be  in- 
compatible concepts.  This  is  inherent  in  the 
concept  of  preemption.  To  preempt  is  to 
strike  when  the  enemy  is  poised  and  judged 
to  be  about  to  strike.  Preemption,  while 
better  than  striking  second,  is  not  a  pre- 
ferred Soviet  strategy,  because  it  is  the 
enemy  who  Is  basically  choosing  the  time  of 
war.  Moreover,  because  the  enemy  Is  by  def- 
inition ready  for  war,  he  Is  maximally  pre- 
pared to  launch  on  warning  a  cotmterstrike. 
Thus,  in  preemption,  the  possibility  of 
achieving  surprise  in  general  is  minimized. 

In  Soviet  strategic  writings,  surprise  is  far 
more  Important  than  preemption  because  in 
preemption,  independent  of  who  initiates, 
the  Soviet  and  U.S.  missiles  "pass  each 
other  overhead,"  as  the  Soviets  would  say, 
and  the  main  benefits  of  striking  first  are 
lost.  All  that  preemption  does  Is  to  prevent 
the  other  side  from  successfully  seMng  the 
initUUve. 

In  the  counterforce  scenarios,  the  Soviets 
preempt  during  a  crisis.  Both  sides  tend  to 


be  alert  or  fully  generated  in  this  scenario. 
One  is  led  to  this  type  of  scenario  because 
surprise  Is  often  equated  with  a  "bolt-out-of- 
the-blue"  attack,  which  comes  in  peacetime 
and  as  such  is  considered  unreasonable.  Un- 
fortunately, a  Soviet  surprise  first  strike 
during  a  crisis,  which  could  be  a  local  war  in 
some  area  of  the  world,  actually  may  be  a 
more  difficult  case  to  prepare  for  than  a 
peacetime,  bolt-out-of-the-blue  attack.  To 
the  extent  the  Soviets  assess  that  the 
United  States  is  about  to  strike,  the  preemp- 
tion scenario  would  be  consistent  with 
Soviet  military  writings.  However,  It  would 
not  seem  to  be  Soviet  preferred  strategy  be- 
cause it  loses  the  element  of  surprise.  A  sce- 
nario more  in  line  with  Soviet  writings 
might  l>e  for  the  Soviets,  within  a  crisis  and 
having  decided  to  go  to  war,  to  deflect  the 
attention  of  the  key  decisionmakers  and 
prepare  the  grounds  for  a  successful  sur- 
prise first  strike.  This  preparation  could 
extend  over  several  months. 

One  approach  might  t>e  to  attempt  to  de- 
fense the  situation  and  eventually  propose 
that  the  XJ&  President  meet  with  the 
Soviet  General  Secretary  in  a  neutral  city 
such  as  Geneva,  to  negotiate  a  mutually  ac- 
ceptable accommodation.  Then,  after  UjS. 
forces  come  off  alert  or  stand-down,  or 
when  the  President  is  en  route  to  Geneva— 
that  is.  at  the  most  unlikely  moment— the 
Soviet  strike  first. 

But  this  is  not  a  preemptive  strike.  Rather 
it  is  a  cool,  carefully  executed  and  concealed 
first  strike.  This  scenario  was  specifically 
suggested  by  a  former  high-level  East  Euro- 
pean political  officer  during  a  discussion  of 
how  the  Soviets  might  go  to  war.  Two  very 
similar  scenarios,  with  the  United  States 
cast  as  the  btwl  guys,  have  been  identified  in 
the  Soviet  General  Staff  literature. 

In  the  United  States,  while  considerable 
attention  is  given  to  strategic  warning,  the 
primary  focus  of  the  decision  process  ap- 
pears to  be  the  receipt  of  timely  tactical 
warning  information  from  sensors,  for  ex- 
ample, warning  of  missUe  launchlngs  from 
the  early  warning  satellites.  This  appears  to 
differ  from  the  Soviet  thinking  in  two  re- 
gards: First,  the  decision  information  con- 
sidered most  important  in  Soviet  writings  is 
strategic  warning  information  from  in-place 
agents.  The  Soviets  want  to  luiow  about  a 
decision  to  attack  before  missiles  are 
launched.  Second,  whUe  warning  informa- 
tion is  essential,  equal  emphasis  is  placed  on 
the  decision  to  take  action  as  part  of  the 
warning  process.  As  the  Soviets  have  ana- 
lyzed surprise  In  the  past,  what  was  critical 
was  not  so  much  the  lack  of  information  but 
rather  the  faUure  to  make  decisions  and 
take  actions  based  on  what  Information  was 
available. 

Consequently,  to  achieve  surprise,  in  addi- 
tion to  employing  secrecy  to  withhold  im- 
portant information,  many  actions  to  de- 
flect or  inhibit  the  opposition's  decision 
process  should  be  anticipated,  such  as  the 
deliberate  Insertion  of  distracting  and  con- 
flicting information  and  misleading  the  key 
decision-makers  and  their  advisors  regard- 
ing Soviet  intentions.  For  example. 

"In  modem  conditions,  surprise  action  is 
of  importance  for  the  successful  execution 
of  strategic  missions  and  the  subsequent 
achievement  of  strategic  goals.  The  con- 
cealed execution  of  all  preparatory  meas- 
ures and  the  deeply  planned,  active  supply 
of  misinformation  to  the  enemy  side  about 
the  true  plans  may  catch  the  enemy  troops 
unaware,  lower  their  resistance  potential 
and  their  effective  counter-action,  and  at 


the  same  time  ensure  the  successful  execu- 
tion of  the  assigned  mission." 

Another  especially  important  dimension 
of  surprise  ttiat  receives  emphasis  in  the 
Soviet  literature  is  military  intelligenoe,  in 
which  the  Soviets  strive  to  disable,  covertly 
if  possible,  both  the  sensors  that  otherwise 
would  warn  the  United  States  that  an 
attack  was  under  way  and  the  major  com- 
mand communication  links  that  would  be 
used  to  direct  time-critical  events  such  as 
warning,  launching  airplanes,  and  directing 
a  response. 

This  activity  probably  only  needs  to  suc- 
ceed for  twenty  minutes  to  be  suoceaafuL  It 
clearly  is  called  for  in  the  Soviet  literature 
and  is  an  identified  activity  for  both  in- 
place  and  inserted  sabotage  teams  as  report- 
ed in  the  early  19708  by  a  former  KGB  offi- 
cer who  had  been  responsible  for  operating 
the  saiMtage  network  in  Great  Britain.  His 
plans  included  the  sabotage,  immediately 
I)ef  ore  a  siUDrise  attack  on  Great  Britain,  of 
radar  stations,  communication  centers,  and 
other  essential  defense  installations.  One 
specific  high-priority  target  was  the  Fyling- 
dalea  ballistic-missile  early-warning  radar. 
His  plans  coordinated  the  activities  of  teams 
of  British  traitors  (several  hundred)  and  in- 
place  Soviet  agents  as  well  as  Soviet  assault 
forces  that  were  to  land  from  the  North  Sea 
with  explosives.  The  importance  of  this  ac- 
tivity also  was  reinforced  by  a  second  KOB  T 
officer  who  had  served  as  captain  of  an  elite 
KGB  spetsnaz  (sabotage,  etc.)  team. 

Such  activities  could  be  undertaken  to  ac- 
complish important  strategic  missions 
before  the  war  really  starts.  For  example, 
production,  transportation,  and  communica- 
tions are  directly  tied  to  electric  power.  A 
dozen  sabotage  teams  directed  by  knowl- 
edgeable and  competent  power  engineers 
could  make  the  Northeast  power  failure  of 
1965  look  like  child's  play— and  this  power 
faUure  has  not  gone  unnoticed  in  the  classi- 
fied Soviet  General  Staff  literature.  A  con- 
certed Soviet  effort  could  also  be  undertak- 
en to  disrupt  U.S.  reconnaissance,  warning, 
and  emergency  communication  capabilities 
prior  to  or  coincident  with  the  launching  of 
Soviet  missiles. 

Another  neglected  dimension  of  this  prob- 
lem Includes  political,  ideological,  and  sub- ' 
verslve  actions  that  might  be  undertaken  on 
the  eve  of  war.  The  Soviet  logic  is  quite 
straightforward.  Such  measures  deteriorate 
the  enemy's  political  and  morale  state  and 
"the  lower  this  state  Is,  the  easier  it  will  be 
to  achieve  surprise  and  the  more  serious 
consequences  it  wUl  produce."  The  types  of 
measures  called  for  include  propaganda, 
protest  marches  (perhaps  even  bordering  on 
insurrection),  and  sabotage. 

If  one  considers  the  relative  ease  with 
which  people  and  material  can  be  smuggled 
into  the  United  SUtes,  the  increased  train- . 
Ing  of  indigenous  UJS.  terrorist  groups  by 
the  Soviet  Union  and  its  surrogates,  the  dis- : 
mantling  of  U.S.  internal  security  apparatus 
in  the  mid-1970s,  and  so  forth,  the  poten- 
tially harmful  consequences  to  the  decision 
process  of  even  uncoordinated  activities  in  a 
severe  crisis  should  raise  a  numl>er  of  un- 
comfortable questions.  The  panic  that  could 
be  produced  could  t>e  orders  of  magnitude 
more  severe  and  uncontrollable  than  was 
experienced  in  October  1962. 

It  is  not  inconceivable  that  such  activities 
could  seriously  disable  the  United  States' 
ability  to  go  to  war.  And  such  activities  di- 
rected toward  exactly  such  a  goal  are  called 
for  in  the  Soviet  military  and  party  litera- 
ture. 
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The  inherent  potential  for  disruption  and 
dlstnctitm  In  the  United  States  either 
oviertly  or  covertly  under  the  cover  of  pro- 
test seems  large  and  is  not  treated  in  the 
counlerforce  scenarios  and  nuclear  war 
games.  Rarely  do  any  games  or  studies  seri- 
ously address  the  range  of  problems  that 
might  emerge  before  the  "button"  is 
pushed. 

coRFLicr  scon 

Nuclear  war  scenarios  in  the  United  States 
normally  address  only  the  nuclear  ex- 
change. While  peripheral  activities  some- 
times are  included  to  add  context  and  pro- 
vide a  degree  of  realism,  they  are  at  best 
Just  that— peripheral.  Again,  the  Soviet  ap- 
proach appears  to  be  quite  different  from 
the  n.S.  approach. 

First,  the  Soviets  do  not  appear  to  ap- 
proach nuclear  war  as  Just  a  nuclear  ex- 
change. As  counseled  in  their  basic  party- 
military  text,  Uarxism-Leninixm  on  War 
and  Army, 

"Such  a  war  should  not  be  thought  of  as  a 
gigantic  technical  enterprise  alone— as  a 
launrh'^g  of  an  enormous  number  of  mis- 
sfles  with  nuclear  warheads  to  destroy  the 
vital  objectives  and  manpower  of  the 
enemy,  or  as  operations  by  the  armed  forces 
alone." 

All  forces  are  to  be  used  and  coordinated  in 
their  plans— army,  navy,  air  force— and  all 
means  are  to  be  used — chemical,  convention- 
al, electronic,  and  Intelligence— each  to  its 
best  advantage. 

And,  second,  the  latter  portion  of  this  con- 
cept, nonmHitary  forces  are  also  included  in 
their  general  war  plans. 

"Nuclear  war  is  a  complex  and  many-sided 
process,  which  In  addition  to  the  operation 
of  the  armed  forces  will  involve  economic, 
diplomatic  and  ideological  forms  of  struggle. 

"With  the  outbreak  of  war  all  means  of 
policymaUng  are  directed  towards  victory, 
towards  achieving  the  political  aims  of  the 
war.  They  are  not  achieved  by  the  armed 
forces  alone.  Economic  and  ideology  strug- 
gle, open  and  secret  diplomacy,  and  other 
forms  of  struggle,  are  used  not  only  to  fur- 
ther the  armed  struggle  but  also  to  supple- 
ment it,  and  In  aggregate  with  it  they  are 
able  to  break  the  will  of  the  enemy  to  resist, 
and  thus  secure  victory." 
Included  as  a  part  of  the  ideology  and  other 
forms  of  struggle  are  the  propaganda,  sabo- 
tage, and  revolutionary  actions  discussed 
earlier. 

Third,  nuclear  war  is  discussed  as  a  global 
war  between  two  opposed  coalitions  in  the 
Soviet  literature.  All  areas  of  the  world  are 
Involved  and  prepared  in  advance  as  part  of 
the  Soviet  concept  for  general  war.  This 
preparation  is  called  "preparing  the  terri- 
tory." It  even  may  include  the  development 
of  revolutionary  centers  in  various  strategic 
regions  during  peacetime,  including  within 
the  United  States.  As  described  by  a  former 
East  E^iropean  political  officer,  these  cen- 
ters, besides  being  bases  for  the  revolution- 
ary movements  in  peacetime,  also  have  im- 
portant roles  in  general  war,  specifically,  in 
the  disruption  of  U.S.  communications  and 
intelligence  facilities  overseas  and  in  the 
overseas  movement  (staging)  of  Soviet  mili- 
tary forces.  This  could  be  very  important  in 
a  prewar  stage,  assuming  that  the  war  could 
grow  out  of  a  crisis  in  some  limited  area  of 
the  world,  and  especially  in  a  postwar  or 
protracted  war  phase  where  recovery  may 
depend  on  the  availability  of  overseas  re- 
sources. 

While  "peripheral"  Soviet  activities  may 
be  peripheral  Insofar  as  the  basic  missile  ex- 


change portion  of  the  scenario  is  concerned, 
which  itself  may  be  incorrect,  this  does  not 
seem  to  be  true  during  the  threat  period, 
wherein  they  might  materially  affect  the 
UJB.  capability  going  into  the  exchange,  or 
soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  major  open- 
ing nuclear  salvos.  The  non-ICBM  forces 
that  remain  and  the  relative  ability  of  the 
Soviet  and  U.S.  high  commands  to  husband 
these  resources  at  the  begiimlng  of  the  war 
and  direct  them  in  a  coordinated  and  mean- 
ingftilly  focused  manner  from  a  national 
rather  than  major  command  perspective  fol- 
lowing the  main  exchange  could  be  an  im- 
portant factor  in  defining  the  command, 
control,  communications,  and  intelligence 
(CI)  requirements  for  fighting  after  the  ini- 
tial exchange  and  in  determining  how  the 
war  ends. 

At  present,  these  aspects  of  Soviet  strate- 
gy seem  to  receive  but  scant  attention  in  the 
U.S.  counterforce  scenarios,  although  their 
importance  is  constantly  stressed  through- 
out the  Soviet  party  and  military  literature. 

TBI  PIHST  ITUCLEAR  STRIKE 

How  one  characterizes  the  first  strike  is 
an  especially  critical  aspect  of  the  scenario. 
The  counterforce  scenarios  that  are  in 
vogue  range  from  the  strictly  counterstrate- 
gic  missiles  variety  to  the  massive  counter- 
force  attack  in  which  other  military  and  CI 
targets  are  included.  The  common  ingredi- 
ent is  hypothesized  Soviet  Interest  in  limit- 
ing collateral  damage  and  in  holding  U.S. 
cities  hostage  as  negotiating  leverage  to 
deter  the  United  States  from  striking  Soviet 
cities.  This  notion  of  mutual  restraint  is 
central  to  the  "interesting"  scenarios. 

Unfortunately,  Soviet  thinking  about  nu- 
clear war  as  reflected  in  their  literature  ap- 
pears to  be  quite  different  from  U.S.  think- 
ing. If  it  comes,  the  Soviets  say  it  will  be  the 
decisive  battle.  That  is,  it  will  determine 
which  system,  capitalism  or  communism, 
will  triumph  and  which  will  be  defeated. 
The  Soviet  objective  is  the  total  dxfeat  of 
capitalism.  This  is  to  be  accomplished  rapid- 
ly, in  the  first  strike  if  possible. 

Gradualism  does  not  appear  to  be  a  Soviet 
concept.  As  explained  in  1968  by  the  Chief 
of  the  Soviet  General  Staff,  Marshal  M.  V. 
Zakharov, 

"As  we  know  prenuclear  strategy  had  to 
be  content  with  gradualness  in  its  actions 
and  with  an  acciunulation  of  tactical  and 
operational  results,  thus  building  the  struc- 
ture of  victory  brick  by  brick.  The  core  of 
this  strategy  can  be  expressed  in  the 
demand  that  only  blows  of  ever-increasing 
force  can  crush  the  enemy. 

"Nuclear  strategy  demands  otherwise. 
Only  the  maximum  concentration  of  force 
in  the  first  strike  (or  strikes)  can  crush  the 
enemy." 

The  possibility  of  achieving  strategic  re- 
sults at  the  start  of  the  war  is  the  essence  of 
the  revolution  in  military  strategy  brought 
about  by  nuclear  weapons.  Accordingly, 
Soviet  doctrine  calls  for  constant  readiness 
to  deliver  nuclear  strikes  and  the  attain- 
ment of  victory  in  the  "shortest  possible 
time." 

Western  counterforce  scenarios  tend  only 
to  consider  the  readiness  requirement.  They 
almost  totally  Ignore  the  Soviet  objectives 
of  victory  (which  by  definition  the  United 
States  considers  impossible)  and  of  achiev- 
ing it  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

The  most  immediate  Soviet  strategic  goals 
appear  to  be  selected  to  bring  about  or  at 
least  determine  to  the  extent  possible  the 
total  defeat  of  the  United  States  and  our 
allies  right  at  the  beginning  of  the  Initial 
period  of  war.  As  explained  by  BCarshal  N.  I. 


Krylov,  head  of  the  Strategic  MlaaUe  Force 
in  1967: 

"The  mass  use  of  nuclear  weapons  in  the 
first  momenta  and  hours  of  a  war  which  has 
begun  will  undermine  the  economic  might 
of  the  enemy,  put  out  of  commission  centers 
of  control  of  its  armed  forces  and  state,  and 
lead  to  the  destruction  of  the  main  group- 
ings of  troops,  including  strategic  nuclear 
forces.  This  will  insure  achievement  of  the 
main  strategic  goals  of  war  in  its  very  begin- 
ning and  will  determine  the  entire  subse- 
quent military-political  situation." 

The  strategic  nuclear  military  forces  are 
to  be  destroyed  mainly  to  limit  real  and  po- 
tential damiage  to  the  Soviet  Union.  All 
other  military  forces  are  to  be  destroyed  to 
disarm  the  enemy  so  that  he  is  unable  to 
defend  himself  or  offer  euiy  organized  mili- 
tary resistance  to  subsequent  Soviet  actions; 
and  as  a  derivative  of  this  process,  to  demor- 
alize any  residual  enemy  military  forces  and 
the  siu-vlving  population. 

Additionally,  the  capability  to  rebuild 
military  forces  (i.e.,  the  economy)  also  must 
be  destroyed  both  because  of  its  importance 
in  the  postexchange  struggle  for  supremacy 
and,  again,  because  of  its  obvious  effect  on 
morale. 

"The  economy,  which  is  one  of  the  main- 
spheres  in  the  struggle  between  socialism 
and  capitalism,  has  become  the  most  Impor- 
tant target  of  armed  combat.  Destruction 
and  neutralization  of  the  enemy  economic 
potential  have  become  one  of  the  basic  mis- 
sions in  war.  A  change  in  the  economic  con- 
ditions of  a  country  or  coalition  of  states  Is 
immediately  reflected  in  political  conditions 
and  in  the  moral-psychological  condition  of 
the  population  and  army." 
The  morale  needs  to  be  so  utterly  destroyed 
that  the  entire  people  give  up  and  do  what 
they  are  told  without  opposition.  This  is  the 
evident  Soviet  goal,  and  it  Is  to  be  accom- 
plished rapidly,  immediately  if  possible,  at 
the  start  of  the  war.  Strategic  success,  the 
Soviets  state,  is  achieved  not  only  through 
destroying  the  enemy's  nuclear  strike  poten- 
tial and  major  enemy  troop  concentrations 
but  also  by  simultaneous  annihilation  of  the 
enemy's  war-economic  potential  and  by  dis- 
organization of  governmental  and  military 
control. 

Unfortunately,  neither  counterforce  tar- 
geting nor  mutual  restraint  are  concepts 
that  one  encounters  in  Soviet  military 
thought,  except  as  treated  in  their  analyses 
of  U.S.  concepts.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the 
Soviets  are  not  interested  in  limiting 
damage.  They  most  certainly  are.  This  is 
why  surprise  is  so  important  in  their  strate- 
gy. But,  in  Soviet  strategy,  one  limits 
damage  by  destroying  the  enemy's  forces, 
by  "tearing  the  nuclear  stings  from  the  jaws 
of  the  enemy"  before  they  can  be  used 
against  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Soviets  do 
not  appear  likely  to  depend  on  the  good 
graces  of  the  enemy  for  their  basic  surviv- 
al—especially considering  the  gross  uncer- 
tainties, confusions,  and  problems  of  control 
that  they  believe  (as  does  the  United  States) 
will  characterize  a  nuclear  war  environment. 
Precisely  what  the  Soviets  would  target 
and  which  targets  would  be  struck  in  the 
first,  second,  or  third  wave  are  unknown.  As 
a  start  toward  building  a  representative  sce- 
nario, analysts  might  ask  how  most  effec- 
tively and  efficiently  they  might  target  to 
destroy  the  U.S.  military  and  economic  po- 
tential, to  disrupt  all  government  and  mili- 
tary control,  and  to  disorganize  the  activi- 
ties of  the  United  States  as  a  whole.  In  such 
a  scenario,  all  means  should  be  employed  in 
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attacking  targets,  not  Just  nuclear  means. 
Depending  on  the  target,  its  location,  and 
the  nature  of  destruction  required,  nonnu- 
clear  means  such  as  chemical  or  biological 
agents,  radio  electronic  combat  (REG)  meas- 
ures, and  so  forth,  might  be  preferable  to 
nuclear  strikes. 

Also,  the  Soviet  approach  appears  to  be 
mission,  not  target,  oriented.  One  mission 
might  be  to  paralyze  military  production; 
another  to  diwupt  communications.  The  So- 
viets do  not  talk  about  destroying  classes  of 
targets,  such  as  power  plants  or  aU  military- 
industrial  centers,  to  accomplish  such  mis- 
sions. Rather,  they  talk  of  targeting  impor- 
tant centers  and  "critical  branches"  where 
the  critical  branch  might  be  some  distance 
from  the  intended  target.  The  Soviets  also 
write  at  length  about  sectionalizing  the 
country  by  strikes  on  key  transportation 
centers  (idrfield.  rail,  and  road  netwoilu) 
and  of  destroying  critical  people  (e.g.,  scien- 
tific and  technical)  and  special  industries 
(e.g.,  nuclear  and  chemical). 

If  the  Soviets  follow  their  expressed  stra- 
tegic logic,  in  addition  to  strikes  against 
military  and  C'l  targets,  one  should  expect 
substantial  strikes  (in  terms  of  effective- 
ness) against  selected  facilities  and  even  re- 
gions as  required  to  eliminate  the  United 
States  as  a  military  power  for  a  long  time 
and  to  destroy  the  people's  will  to  continue 
the  war  and  possibly  even  to  resist  the  in- 
troduction of  a  Soviet  surrogate  government 
and  related  occupational  forces— that  is,  to 
"subjugate  the  United  States  to  Soviet  will." 
The  strike  might  well  be  directed  to  destroy 
most  electrical  power  or  its  distribution  to 
key  segments  of  the  country,  oil  refineries, 
communication  and  transportation  centers, 
selected  large  high  technology  and  industri- 
al centers,  and  even  segments  of  heavy  in- 
dustry and  strategic  material  stockpiles 
(e.g.,  petroleum).  Areas  spared  or  not  struck 
would  be  either  of  secondary  Importance  or 
possibly  would  be  important  areas  that  the 
Soviets  would  like  to  preserve  for  their  own 
use. 

PLKXmUTT,  OmOIfS,  AMD  C*I 

Because  of  the  anticipated  severe  nuclear 
environment — especially  as  regards  possible 
disruption  in  communications,  intelligence, 
and  command— the  missions  designed  to  ac- 
complish the  most  immediate  Soviet  strate- 
gic goals  would  appear  to  be  largely  pre- 
planned. 

But  preplanned  does  not  mean  rigid  or 
mindless.  The  Soviets  stress  the  importance 
of  maintaining  control.  This  is  reflected  in 
their  enormous  investment  to  ensure  the 
survival  and  continued  functioning  of  their 
command,  both  party  and  military,  or  more 
specifically,  of  the  Politburo,  Secretariat. 
Defense  Council,  and  General  Staff  and 
their  coimterpart  organizations  at  all  lower 
levels. 

Survivability  and  flexibility  In  command 
are  essential  to  enable  the  Soviets  to 
manage  their  forces  to  achieve  more,  effec- 
tively, efficiently,  and  quickly  their  most 
immediate  goals.  While  this  battle-manage- 
ment c^Mkbillty  would  have  the  flexibility 
to  play  the  tit-for-tat  exchange  or  mutual 
restraint  games,  this  facet  of  their  capabil- 
ity should  not  be  confused  with  or  used  to 
obfuscate  what  appears  to  be  the  real  intent 
behind  their  catxabillty.  nuclear  war  fight- 
ing. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  confuse  Western 
concepts  of  flexibility,  i.e.,  options,  with 
Soviet  concepts  of  flexibility.  Soviet  battle- 
management  capabilities  are  not  discussed 
as  providing  options— different  buttons  to 
push  at  the  start  of  the  war— but  rather  to 


fight  a  nuclear  war  after  it  has  started.  This 
requires  not  only  that  one  seize  the  initia- 
tive, Le.,  strike  first  with  surprise  if  possible, 
but  that  one  maintain  the  initiative  until 
total  victory  is  achieved.  MaintAlnIng  the 
initiative  is  as  important  in  Soviet  writings 
on  military  and  political  strategy  as  seizing 
the  initiative.  The  enemy  is  not  to  be  al- 
lowed the  opportunity  to  recover.  No  quar- 
ter is  to  be  given,  except  possibly  as  a  tem- 
porary expedient  to  improve  the  Soviet  posi- 
tion. 

Again,  as  is  typical  of  Soviet  writings,  the 
logic  is  clear  and  straightforward.  The  Sovi- 
ets state  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  assume 
that  the  enemy  will  cease  operations  after 
the  main  nuclear  strike.  It  Is  more  likely 
that  the  enemy  will  continue  to  launch  nu- 
clear strikes,  will  seek  to  recover  his  remain- 
ing forces,  and  mobilize  to  continue  his  ag- 
gressive acta.  Therefore,  it  is  essential  to 
maintain  the  initiative  with  the  delivery  of 
successive  nuclear  strikes  while  the  ground 
forces  shift  to  a  decisive  offensive  designed 
to  complete  the  aggressor's  defeat. 

The  counterforce  scenarios  rarely  seem  to 
credit  the  Soviets  with  pursuing  their  ex- 
pressed war  aims,  with  striving  to  accom- 
plish their  most  immediate  strategic  goals, 
or  with  maintaining  the  initiative.  Most  of 
the  dialogue  in  the  West,  particularly  that 
in  the  United  States  about  options  and 
flexibility,  only  seems  to  sidestep  the  basic 
reality;  namely,  that  the  West  is  unwilling, 
unable,  or  possibly  even  afraid,  especially  in 
the  sense  of  possibly  making  nuclear  war 
more  likely,  to  address  nuclear  war  fighting. 

This  discussion  will  clearly  upset  propo- 
nents of  selective  targeting  and  options.  An 
enormous  amount  of  effort  has  been  ex- 
pended to  get  away  from  the  one-button  ca- 
pability that  we  had  for  many  years.  Get- 
ting people  to  think  in  terms  of  options  and 
selectivity  has  been  an  enormous,  uphill 
battle.  What  is  forgotten  is  that  the  original 
work  that  identified  the  need  for  options 
and  selectivity  took  place  when  the  United 
States  was  vastly  superior.  In  that  time 
frame  and  context,  it  may  have  made  sense 
as  a  U.S.  strategy.  It  may  still  make  sense, 
although  it  is  not  clear  that  serious  ques- 
tions might  not  exist  when  it  is  put  forth  as 
a  U.S.  strategy  in  the  context  of  substantial 
Soviet  superiority  and  war-fighting  strategy 
and  capability.  This  becomes  a  very  practi- 
cal matter  when  preparations  are  made  for 
one  type  but  not  for  the  other,  or  when 
preparations  for  one  type  detract  from  or 
disable  preparations  for  the  other  tyi>e. 

In  today's  world,  the  Soviets  might  even 
find  a  U.S.  focus  on  options,  selectivity,  and 
mutual  restraint  to  their  advantage  in  the 
sense  of  improving  the  Soviet  prospects  for 
more  effectively  accomplishing  their  main 
strategic  goals,  as  previously  discussed.  If 
this  were  the  case,  the  Soviets  might  follow 
the  development  of  such  possibilities  In  U.S. 
nuclear  strategy  very  carefully  and  possibly 
take  whatever  actions  (or  inactions)  they 
felt  might  be  most  effective  (from  their 
point  of  view)  in  assisting  the  UJS.  strategy 
evolve  to  their  advantage. 

In  Soviet  strategy,  this  is  called  influenc- 
ing or  controlling  the  opponent's  decisions. 
The  Soviets  emphasize  the  importance  of 
using  all  means  to  win  the  war.  Strategic  de- 
ception used  to  influence  the  opponent  to 
make  decisions  to  Soviet  advantage  is  a  very 
important  tool.  But  this  is  discussed  in 
terms  of  its  effectiveness  in  enabling  the  So- 
viets to  triumph  more  effectively,  not  in 
terms  of  negotiating  the  rules  of  the  game, 
which  the  Soviets  state  are  not  negotiable. 

This  use  of  strategic  deception  to  influ- 
ence U.S.  actions  could  be  most  difficult  to 


detect  became  it  ml^t  well  combine  appar- 
ently inconsistent  themes,  i.e.,  strong  appro- 
bation in  the  open  press  coupled  with  indi- 
cations that  they  agreed  and  were  moving  in 
the  same  direction  In  classified  data  or  in 
exercises  that  they  expect  the  Western  in- 
telligence agencies  to  follow  and  analyze. 
Unfortunately,  few  people  in  the  United 
States  concern  themselves  with  Soviet  de- 
ception. No  analysts  are  known  to  have  the 
experience  and  access  to  deal  adequately 
with  the  problem.  Nor  is  the  problem  limit- 
ed to  the  analysts.  Convincing  people  at  the 
political  level  and  at  the  high  or  medium- 
high  decision-making  level  within  the  intel- 
ligence organization  that  deception  Is  a  real 
problem,  is  the  nub  of  the  problem,  as  ex- 
plained by  the  former  C^IA  deputy  chief  of 
counterintelligence. 

PROTRACTED  ITUCLKAS  WAR 

After  the  short-war  phase,  which  could 
last  Just  hours  or  days,  and  assuming  that 
the  war  is  not  resolved,  the  protracted 
phase  begins.  Almost  by  definition,  protract- 
ed nuclear  war  refers  to  a  nuclear  war  that 
does  not  end  quiddy. 

In  Soviet  writings,  the  short  war  and  pro- 
tracted war  appear  to  be  directly  connected. 
A  short  war  in  which  the  objectives  are  not 
achieved  seems  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  pro- 
tracted war.  Thus  a  protracted  war  scenario 
should  begin  with  Act  I.  in  which  in  Soviet 
short-war  strategy  is  implemented  but  for 
one  reason  or  another  is  not  sucessful. 

In  contrast,  U.S.  counterforce  protracted- 
war  scenarios  often  seem  to  be  drawn  out.  or 
phased,  short-war  scenarios.  Certain  mis- 
sions, for  example,  those  involving  collateral 
damage  or  attacks  on  the  political  leader- 
ship, are  delayed  or  withheld.  While  one  can 
find  support  in  the  Soviet  literature  for 
withholding  strikes  even  against  very  impor- 
tant military  targets,  in  applying  such  state- 
ments to  the  design  of  a  specific  scenario,  it 
is  essential  to  explain  why  this  makes  sense 
in  the  specific  case  and  to  do  so  In  Soviet 
terms  using  Soviet  logic.  Unfortunately,  the 
builders  of  counterforce  scenarios  rarely  if 
ever  do  this,  and  there  is  little  in  the  Soviet 
literature  that  supports  controlled  or  gradu- 
al escalation,  as  indicated  earlier. 

Other  possible  problems  with  protracted 
war  in  Western  studies  may  be  associated 
with  the  success  of  Soviet  preparations  to 
survive  a  U.S.  nuclear  strike.  Western  stud- 
ies rarely  address  the  relative  postures, 
other  than  those  of  the  principal  nuclear 
forces,  following  a  nuclear  exchange.  That 
is,  relative  preparations  to  survive  and  re- 
cover are  almost  never  addressed. 

These  preparations  receive  great  emphasis 
in  the  Soviet  literature  and  plans,  to  the 
extent  that  we  occasionally  are  able  to 
obtain  inside  information  on  them.  Many  of 
these  preparations  as  discussed  in  their  lit- 
erature are  highly  dependent  on  mobility 
and  secrecy.  Important  elements  of  forces, 
command/control.  Industry,  and  so  forth 
are  to  change  locations  on  the  eve  of  the 
war  and  again  in  several  cases  a  few  days 
later.  Most  relocations  depend  on  secrecy 
for  their  survival,  which  in  turn  puts  a  very 
high  premium  on  destroying  the  enemy's  in- 
telligence capabilities  in  the  Initial  strike. 

Duplication  (in  the  sense  of  mothballing) 
is  also  key  in  important  areas  such  as  criti- 
cal Industry,  strategic  materials,  and  even 
electric  power.  Where  these  types  of  moth- 
balled  facilities,  material,  or  r^dy  capabili- 
ties would  be  located  is  also  a  hard  intelli- 
gence question.  Two  obvious  approaches  are 
the  massive  use  of  underground  facilities 
and  imbedding  operations  where  they  are 
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eMdly  lost  (perhaps,  (or  example.  In  cities). 
UjS.  analysts  have  very  limited  Insight  into 
such  Soviet  preparations  and  almost  no 
knowledge  of  how  extensive  they  might  be. 
AcoOTdingly,  such  considerations  do  not 
enter  into  Western  nuclear  war  scenarios. 

One  of  the  aspects  of  Soviet  preparations 
for  protracted  war  that  has  gained  some  at- 
tention in  recent  years  is  their  strategic  nu- 
clear reserves.  The  current  interest  is 
mainly  in  reloads  or  refires  from  previously 
used  missile  silos.  While  this  is  certainly  a 
valid  possibility  and  concern,  there  is  an- 
other interpretation  of  the  data  that  may 
be  worth  some  attention. 

In  the  Soviet  armed  forces,  reserves  are  di- 
vided into  emergency  and  mobilization,  stra- 
tegic and  government  reserves.  Emergency 
reserves  are  tept  directly  in  the  units  and 
commands  and  are  to  be  sufficient  for  the 
conduct  of  military  operations  for  a  specific 
period,  for  example,  for  the  initial  period  of 
the  war.  Mobilization  reserves  are  to  replace 
losses  or  expenditures  resulting  from  oper- 
ations during  the  initial  phase  of  the  war. 
Strategic  reserves  are  part  of  government 
reserves  that  have  been  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  high  command,  and  the  remain- 
der are  termed  state  reserves.  "Reserves" 
per  se  can  refer  to  all  of  these  stockpiles  or 
to  very  specific  ones. 

The  mobilization  and  emergency  reserves 
generally  are  what  the  Soviets  expect  to  use 
to  fight  and  win  the  war.  Strategic  and  gov- 
ernment reserves  are  extras  for  the  disaster 
scenario  and  are  of  special  Importance  for 
protracted  war.  These  reserves  are  to  enable 
the  Soviets  to  dominate  the  postwar  world 
and  as  such  are  said  to  "win  the  war." 

What  or  where  the  strategic  and  state  re- 
serves are  poses  a  bit  of  a  problem.  One  of 
the  characteristics  of  these  reserves  is  that 
they  should  be  unknown  to  the  enemy— un- 
known both  regarding  location  and  quanti- 
ty. They  are  something  extra  that  the 
enemy  should  be  unaware  of  and  that  the 
Soviets  still  have  after  the  mobilization  and 
emergency  reserves  have  been  exhausted 
through  use  or  attrition.  Therefore,  it  seems 
that  nuclear  strategic  and  state  or  govern- 
ment reserves  are  important  (i.e.,  the  Sovi- 
ets would  have  them  in  considerable  quanti- 
ty) and  that  they  might  not  be  associated 
through  manufacture,  storage,  or  oper- 
ations with  any  of  the  known  missile  fields. 

With  this  background,  the  missOe  silo 
reload/refire  possibility  can  take  on  a 
slightly  different  color.  First,  reloads  would 
seem  to  be  more  a  mobilization  reserve  than 
strategic  reserve.  Second,  having  a  reload 
capability  could  serve  a  second  purpose,  in  a 
deception  sense,  by  providing  a  good  sink 
for  U.S.  warheads— i.e.,  the  used  missile  silos 
are  no  longer  Just  empty  silos.  They  have 
become  reflllable  silos  and  hence  are  valid 
targets  for  CS.  strategic  missiles  and  bomb- 
ers. That  is,  they  are  also  a  good  mechanism 
to  draw  both  fire  and  attention,  in  a  sense 
dummy  targets.  The  Importance  of  dummy 
targets  to  draw  fire  and  attention  is  consist- 
ently stressed  in  the  Soviet  literature.  And 
what  other  strategic  missUe  dtmimy  target 
candidates  are  there? 

Still  further,  why  would  the  Soviets  plan 
to  reconstitute  a  force  in  the  main  areas 
where  rubble  and  fallout  radiation  levels 
should  be  expected  to  be  most  severe.  Fol- 
lowing a  nuclear  exchange  in  which  vulnera- 
ble U.S.  reconnaissance  capabilities  can  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  be  destroyed,  mis- 
siles and  erector-launchers  in  the  open  or 
under  light  cover  would  seem  to  be  ade- 
quately survivable. 

The  problem  of  reserves  is  additionally 
severe  because  of  certain  beliefs  as  to  how 


large  is  large,  or  when  a  stockpile  is  unrea- 
sonably large.  For  some  time,  both  the  U.S. 
and  Soviet  stockpiles  have  been  reported  in 
the  open  literature  to  be  in  the  range  of 
20.000  to  30.000  warheads,  with  the  n.S. 
stockpile  the  larger  of  the  two.  These  fig- 
ures generally  are  considered  to  be  very 
large.  Even  if  they  were  halved,  many 
people  would  still  regard  them  as  unreason- 
ably high.  Given  such  high  levels,  to  asstmie 
there  might  be  still  more  weapons  that  are 
hidden  would  be  both  unreasonable  and  un- 
meaningful. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  we  have  little 
information  on  the  Soviet  stockpile.  The  fig- 
ures are  probably  derived  by  estimating  how 
many  warheads  go  with  their  delivery  sys- 
tems that  we  believe  exist,  and  ensuring  this 
estimate  is  within  their  production  capacity, 
again,  that  we  believe  exists.  However,  it  is 
possible  to  reach  quite  different  figures  if 
the  problem  is  approached  from  an  aggres- 
sive military  requirements  point  of  view.  In 
this  case,  the  figures  could  easily  range  in 
excess  of  100,000  warheads. 

While  it  should  not  be  too  difficult  to  de- 
velop rough  estimates  of  Soviet  stockpile  re- 
quirements based  on  Soviet  milltai7  doc- 
trine and  strategy,  this  is  not  known  to  have 
been  done.  Were  it  to  be  done,  the  resulting 
range  and  variety  could  well  differ  substan- 
tially from  the  current  stockpile  estimates 
in  both  quantity  and  quality.  Considering 
the  importance  attached  to  reserves  in  the 
Soviet  literature— that  is,  reserves  end  the 
war  as  they  would  like  to  see  it  end— this 
question  of  reserves  might  warrant  consider- 
ably more  attention  in  n.S.  scenarios. 

DKVKLOPING  A  SCENARIO  BASED  OM  SOVIET 
IdLITART  THOUGHT 

The  preceding  discussion  illustrates  just  a 
few  of  the  myriad  concerns  that  come  to 
mind  when  comparing  the  counterforce  sce- 
narios that  appear  to  be  used  in  many  n.S. 
studies  with  the  available  Soviet  military 
and  political  literature,  both  classified  and 
unclassified,  and.  to  a  lesser  extent,  Soviet 
capabilities  and  defector  testimony.  The  dis- 
cussion is  not  meant  to  be  alarmist;  it  is 
meant  only  to  indicate  that  there  may  be  an 
enormous  gulf  between  the  policies,  plans, 
strategies,  and  capabilities  for  nuclear  war 
as  appear  to  be  reflected  in  Western  think- 
ing vis-a-vis  Soviet  military  and  political 
thought. 

The  preceding  is  also  not  meant  to  sell 
short  Soviet  recognition  of  the  problems  in 
nuclear  war.  The  Soviets  are  well  aware  of 
how  things  can  go  wrong.  In  fact,  one  of 
their  constantly  emphasized  principles  of 
war— conformity  to  the  conditions— is  not  to 
overplan.  overestimate  their  own  capabili- 
ties, or  underestimate  those  of  the  enemy. 
In  this  regard,  Soviet  writings  are  even  more 
cautious  and  more  realistic  than  those  of 
the  West. 

The  difference  is,  they  do  not  believe  war 
is  impossible.  They  believe  war  is  definitely 
possible,  and  because  of  the  enormity  of  the 
attendant  consequences,  they  believe  they 
should  prepare  for  it.  And  while  one  may  be 
hard  pressed  to  find  clear  indications  that 
they  believe  they  can  win  a  war  today,  they 
do  believe  that  a  war  can  be  lost  if  insuffi- 
ciently prepared  for. 

Perhaps  because  of  reluctance  of  the  West 
to  come  to  grips  with  the  possibility  of  nu- 
clear war,  for  many  years  there  has  been  a 
parallel  reluctance  to  analyze  with  any 
degree  of  seriousness  what  the  Soviets  say, 
and  many  are^uments  are  raised  in  opposi- 
tion to  placing  much  faith  in  the  data.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  data  have  exhibited  a 
marked  consistency  over  the  years.  In  re- 


viewing the  military  and  party  literature,  es- 
pecially that  associated  with  the  General 
Staff,  the  General  Staff  Academy,  and  the 
Lenin  Military-Political  Academy,  from  the 
late  19S0S  to  the  mid-19708,  the  basic  discus- 
sions on  first  strike,  surprise,  characteristic 
features  of  the  war,  war  aims  and  goals,  mis- 
sions and  means  are  almost  invariant. 

The  most  significant  change  emerged  In 
the  mid-1970s  when  the  Soviets  began  cen- 
soring out  of  their  literature  that  the  West 
was  known  to  be  analyzing  nearly  all  topics 
associated  with  nuclear  war  fighting.  At  the 
same  time,  strong  propaganda  was  intro- 
duced, especially  in  the  more  public  media 
such  as  Pmvda  and  Izvestia,  which  stressed 
that  the  Soviets  did  not  have  and  never 
have  had  a  first-strike  strategy,  and  that 
they  agreed  with  the  detente  notions  that 
nuclear  superiority  was  meaningless,  that 
war  winning  was  impossible,  and  that  it  was 
essential  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  nuclear 
arsenals  through  arms  control  agreements. 
As  indicated  elsewhere,  this  is  believed  to 
have  been  (and  still  is)  carefully  orchestrat- 
ed Soviet  disinformation  designed  to  cover 
their  real  intentions  and  allow  them  to 
achieve  a  major  shift  in  the  balance  of 
power  through  detente,  as  the  British 
warned  might  be  the  case  in  1973. 

Additionally,  the  Soviet  military  and 
party  literature  is  consistent  with  their  ca- 
pabilities that  have  emerged,  both  hardware 
and  command/control  as  demonstrated  in 
strategic  force  exercises.  And,  of  special  in- 
terest, one  finds  the  same  logic  and  thought 
processes,  more  specifically,  careful  atten- 
tion to  laws  of  war  and  principles  of  military 
art,  in  discussions  of  Soviet  war  plans  and 
related  documents. 

This  is  also  how  constructing  a  Soviet  sce- 
nario might  weU  be  approached,  that  is, 
with  due  regard  for  all  the  laws  of  war  and 
principles  of  military  art,  using  all  forces 
and  means— military  as  well  as  nonmilltary. 
As  an  example  of  the  range  of  topics  that 
probably  should  receive  attention  in  con- 
structing such  a  scenario,  consider  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Soviet  overt  and  covert  actions  to  achieve 
a  successful  surprise  first  strike  during  or 
following  a  severe  crisis; 

coordination  of  sabotage,  intelligence,  eco- 
nomic, and  diplomatic  initiatives; 

war  aims  and  goals,  military  strategy  and 
operational  concepts.  Including  missions  and 
command  responsibilities  in  all  the  different 
theaters  of  operation; 

use  of  revolutionary  centers  around  the 
world,  including  within  the  United  States; 

initial  nuclear  strike,  subsequent  nuclear 
strikes,  and  exploitation  by  ground  and  air 
forces,  that  is,  seizing  and  maintaining  the 
initiative; 

simultaneous  subversion  and  ideological 
warfare;  and 

Soviet  concepts  of  reserves,  reconstltutlon, 
recovery,  war  termination,  and  victory. 

Two  thousand  years  ago  Chinese  military 
philosopher  Sun  Tzu  wrote,  "Thus,  what  is 
of  supreme  importance  in  war  is  to  attack 
the  enemy's  strategy.  .  .  ."  It  would  seem 
that  central  to  any  planning  for  war  should 
be  analyses  of  the  enemy's  strategy  for  war, 
his  preparations  to  implement  the  strategy, 
and  assessments  of  the  consequences  of  its 
Implementation,  including  under  conditions 
of  extensive  emplosonent  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. In  fact,  this  almost  would  seem  to  be  a 
mandatory  prerequisite  to  evaluating  the  ef- 
ficacy or  credibility  of  the  U.S.  deterrent 
forces,  to  estimating  the  cost  of  redressing 
deficiencies,  to  setting  meaningful  strategic 
goals  for  plans  and  policies,  to  designing  and 


evaluating  civil  defense  strategies,  to  devel- 
oping survivable  CI,  to  establishing  conti- 
nental defense  priorities  and  plans,  and  so 
forth.  However,  such  an  analysis  or  assess- 
ment is  not  known  to  exist. 

Over  the  past  few  years,  there  have  been  a 
few  notable  efforts  to  "think  like  the  Sovi- 
ets." These,  however,  generally  have  been 
isolated  and  minimally  supported.  They 
have  been  focused  mostly  in  the  technical 
areas  of  weapons  effects  and  initial  nuclear 
strike  modeling.  Although  recently  there 
have  been  some  notable  excursions  into 
other  areas,  none  appear  to  have  had  much 
Impact  on  the  policy  and  planning  process, 
at  least  as  can  be  inferred  from  the  various 
congressional  hearings,  statements  of  high- 
level  officials,  and  open  press  reports. 

Admittedly,  preparing  for  just  the  inter- 
esting counterforce  case  is  probably  better 
than  doing  nothing  and  hence  should  in- 
crease the  deterrent  value  of  our  capabili- 
ties. On  the  other  hand,  however,  how  sig- 
nificant such  an  increase  would  be,  especial- 
ly when  most  Important  in  a  severe  crisis, 
and  whether  different  strategies,  plans,  and 
expenditures  might  significantly  improve 
U.S.  ability  to  cope  with  what  the  Soviets 
say  will  happen,  are  unknown.  The  simple 
fact  is  that  we  have  not  and  are  not  address- 
ing the  types  of  scenarios  that  fit  the  Soviet 
writings  on  how  to  fight  and  win  a  nuclear 
war.* 


WHO  LOST  CENTRAL  AMERICA 

•  Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Washington  Times  of  April  11,  1983, 
Patrick  Buchanan,  one  of  Ameri(»'s 
most  distlngtiished  commentators  and 
Journalists,  explores  the  disconcerting 
parallels  between  the  public  debate 
over  Vietnam  In  the  1970's  and  the 
continuing  debate  over  Central  Amer- 
ica today. 

Mr.  Buchanan  correctly  states  that 
"the  conclusive  battle  for  Central 
America  is  underway."  The  Soviets 
and  the  Cubans  have  established  a 
beachhead  in  Nicaragua  and  are  trying 
to  subvert  El  Salvador  and  Guatemala 
through  terrorism.  The  response  to 
this  aggression  from  some  quarters  is 
identical  to  that  given  to  Soviet  sup- 
port for  Vietcong  and  North  Vietnam- 
ese terrorism  in  South  Vietnam:  Our 
allies  are  "corrupt  dictatorships,"  they 
do  not  respect  hmnan  rights,  the 
United  States  should  not  get  involved, 
the  enemy  is  agrarian  reformers,  et 
cetera.  The  refrain  never  seems  to 
change. 

Blr.  President,  all  the  people  of  El 
Salvador  are  asking  is  American  sup- 
port to  defend  themselves  from  Com- 
munist terrorists.  Their  request  is  rea- 
sonable. A  failure  to  respond  to  it  wlU 
not  be  irresponsible  and  immoral. 

I  commend  Pat  Buchanan's  column 
to  my  colleagues  as  a  warning  that  we 
must  not  witness  again  the  kind  of 
genocide  and  tyranny  that  we  have  al- 
ready seen— and  permitted— in  Viet- 
nam, Laos,  and  Cambodia, 

I  ask  that  Mr.  Buchanan's  column 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  column  follows: 


[From  the  Washington  Times,  Apr.  11, 
10831 

Who  Lost  Certbal  Amebica? 

(By  Patrick  Buchanan) 

Whose  side  are  you  on? 
That  rhetorical  question  posed  by  Dean 
Rusk  in  the  decisive  years  of  Vietnam  was 
said  to  be  an  insult  to  the  patriotism  of  the 
politicians  and  press  at  whom  it  was  direct- 
ed. 

Looking  back,  the  question  was  valid.  Not 
a  few  "anlt-war  activists"  who  bedeviled 
Johnson  and  Nixon,  all  the  while  whimper- 
ing "give  peace  a  chance,"  privately  hun- 
gered for  an  American  defeat.  Some,  to  vin- 
dicate predictions  that  "the  war  could  not 
be  won."  Others,  because  they  believe  Marx- 
ist revolution  to  be  the  wave  of  the  future, 
and  want  to  ride  with  it. 

The  other  evening,  former  CIA  Director 
William  Colby  related  how,  after  the  massa- 
cre of  the  Viet  Cong  by  American  firepower 
during  the  Tet  offensive  of  1968,  reform  and 
pacification  worked.  By  1971,  he  insisted,  he 
could  ride  a  bicycle  alone  through  Vietnam- 
ese provinces  that  in  1967  had  belonged, 
mllitarUy  and  politically,  to  the  Commu- 
nists. 

"Who  then,  lost  Vietnam?,  I  asked.  Con- 
gress, he  retorted:  the  Congress  of  the 
United  SUtes  lost  the  Vietnam  War. 

And  so  it  did.  In  a  series  of  decisions 
shameful  and  vindictive,  the  American  Con- 
gress between  1973  and  1975  reduced  South 
Vietnam's  war  rations  to  1  percent  of  what 
the  United  States  expended  in  1968  and 
1969,  leaving  our  desperate  allies  at  the 
mercy  of  the  dozen  Soviet-supplied  divisions 
from  the  North  that  invaded  In  the  spring 
of  1975.  Congress  was  collaborator  in  the 
worst  defeat  in  American  history,  ushering 
in  the  greatest  holocaust  since  Auschwitz. 

The  victors,  whom  the  peace  movement 
assured  us  would  bring  to  Southeast  Asia  a 
far,  far  better  future  than  anything 
dreamed  of  by  American  imperialists  and 
their  "corrupt  and  dictatorial"  puppets,  un- 
'  masked  themselves  as  a  pack  of  butchers. 

And  the  Republican  Party  let  them  get 
away  with  it. 

"Yalta!"  was  the  epithet  spat  out  at  the 
obsequious  "statesmen"  who  sold  out  East- 
em  Europe  to  appease  Stalin.  "Who  lost 
China?"  was  the  bitter  question  pitched  in 
the  face  of  apologists  for  bumblers  like 
George  Catlett  Marshall,  who  had  insisted  a 
"coalition  government"  was  the  proper  solu- 
tion for  China,  and  imposed  it  upon  a  de- 
pendent ally.  During  the  '50s,  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  was  forced,  repeatedly  and 
rightly,  to  answer  for  the  fecklessness  and 
stupidity  of  initial  postwar  policy  toward 
China  and  captive  Europe. 

But  with  Ford  and  Kissinger  at  the  helm, 
and  the  politics  of  conciliation  in  the  as- 
cendency, the  Republican  Party  acquiesced 
in  1976  to  establishment  importunings  that 
we  "put  Vietnam  behind  us."  The  decision 
was  as  unfair  to  the  families  of  the  50,000 
dead  and  third  of  a  million  wounded  as  it 
was  politically  foolish.  Americans  were  al- 
lowed to  forget  that  the  war  launched  by 
the  liberal  Democrats  John  P.  Kennedy 
brought  to  Washington  had  been  betrayed 
by  liberal  Democrats. 

Now,  it  is  happening  all  over  again.  In 
Central  America.  Again,  the  petulant  whine 
that  we  are  on  the  side  of  corrupt  and  dicta- 
torial right-wing  regimes.  Again,  the  recom- 
mendation that  we  fight  armed  Castroites 
with  land  reform,  economic  redistribution, 
human  rights  commission,  anything  except 
military     assistance     for     our     desperate 


friends.  Again,  the  hands  of  the  president 
are  being  tied. 

Prohibited  by  the  Clark  Amendment  from 
moving  against  the  Russian  beachhead  in 
Southern  Africa,  the  president  now  is  pro- 
hibited, by  the  Boland  Amendment  of  E>e- 
cember  last,  from  disrupting  the  Russian 
beachhead  in  the  Americas.  Odd,  is  it  not? 
The  two  most  exposed  and  vulnerable  prov- 
inces of  the  Soviet  empire,  Angola  and  Nica- 
ragua, are  designated  protected  sanctuaries 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Let  us  not  mince  words.  The  margin  for 
the  United  States  is  narrowing;  the  conclu- 
sive battle  for  Central  America  is  underway. 
In  Guatemala,  Gen.  Rios  Montt  has  turned 
the  tide  against  the  communist  guerrillas  in 
a  conflict  reminiscent  of  the  French  and 
Indian  wars.  In  El  Salvador,  7,000  commu- 
nist guerrillas  have  won  a  stalemate.  In 
Nicaragua,  pro-American  "contras"  have  es- 
tablished one  base  camp  adjacent  to  Hondu- 
ras and  are  about  to  open  a  second  front  on 
the  l)order  with  Costa  Rica.  We  will  win,  the 
"contras"  proclaim  proudly,  because  "the 
strongest  pgwer  on  earth  is  behind  us." 

Is  it?  What  do  we  hear  from  Congress? 
Abandon  Rios  Montt!  He  has  no  respect  for 
human  rights!  Make  aid  to  El  Salvador  con- 
ditional on  negotiations  with  the  guerrillas. 
Cut  aid  at  once  to  the  contras;  they  are 
right-wing  "Somocistas"  and  the  Boland 
Amendment  says  we  are  not  permitted  to  at- 
tempt the  overthrow  of  a  Nicaraguan 
regime  working  for  the  overthrow  of  its  pro- 
American  neighbors. 

As  the  left  never  mentions  free  elections, 
human  rights  or  land  reform  in  'liberated" 
China  or  C^iba,  Vietnam  or  Nicaragua,  we 
ought  not  only  to  question  their  propc^als, 
but  their  motivation  and  sincerity. 

Sooner,  rather  than  later,  Reagan  must 
lay  his  cards  on  the  table.  The  United 
States  cannot  remain  a  credible  superpower 
if  it  allows  the  establishment  of  half  a 
dozen  Cubas  in  (Central  America.  The  presi- 
dent should  declare  it  to  be  American  policy 
to  liquidate  every  Soviet  outpost  in  Central 
America;  and  congressmen  who  labor  relent- 
lessly to  impede  that  national  purpose, 
while  cloaking  their  resistance  with  the  fa- 
miliar patter  of  progressive  nonsense, 
should  be  identified  for  what  they  have 
become:  passive — and  in  some  cases  active — 
collaborators  of  the  communist  empire.* 


THE  WHDCATS  OP  LOVINGTON. 

N.  MEX. 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  in 
politics,  as  well  as  in  sports,  the  vic1»- 
ry  of  an  underdog  team  against  formi- 
dable odds  is  an  event  that  can  make 
even  the  most  somber  spectator  a  jubi- 
lant enthusiast.  But,  politics  aside,  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  the  tremendous  victory 
that  the  city  of  Lovington,  N.  Mex.'s 
Wildcats  won  in  the  AAA  State  Bas- 
ketball Tournament.  Entering  the 
tournament  with  a  respectable, 
though  hardly  unbeatable  11-14 
record,  Lovington  won  all  three  games 
in  the  tournament— all  over  favored 
teams— and  went  on  to  captiu-e  the 
championship  against  Tucumcari:  a 
rival  that  had  beaten  Lovington  three 
times  in  the  previous  season.  While 
the  source  of  oiu-  pride  is  certainly  in 
the  dedicated  team  members,  I  feel 
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special  recognition  should  be  accorded 
the  WOdcat  coach.  Art  Karger,  who 
ends  this  first  season  with  not  only 
the  State  championship,  but  the  re- 
spect and  gratitude  of  the  delegation 
and  the  town  of  Lovington.* 


WILL  HISTORY  REPEAT  ITSELF? 
•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Bfr.  President,  the 
other  body  wiU  be  debating  and  voting 
on  the  nuclear  weapons  freeze  today 
and  tomorrow.  I  believe  that  it  would 
be  of  some  interest  to  them  to  be  able 
to  read  my  recent  letter  to  President 
Reagan,  delivered  yesterday,  on  Soviet 
violations  of  the  Nuclear  Weapons 
Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty.  Accord- 
ingly, I  ask  that  this  letter  be  inserted 
into  the  Recobo. 
The  letter  referred  to  follows: 

n.S.  Sematk, 

CoiailTTEE  ON  EllfERGT  AND 

Natural  RssonitcES, 
WaaMngton,  D.C..  April  10. 1983. 
Hon.  Ronald  Rxagan. 

PresideHt  of  the  United  States,  the  White 
Houte.  Waihinaton,  D.C. 

Dkas  Mk.  PKKsnnNr.  Roberta  Wohlstetter 
has  written  Instructively:  "The  cheater  in 
an  arms  agreement  and  the  side  cheated  .  .  . 
both  need  to  preserve  the  illusion  that  the 
agreement  has  not  been  violated.  The  Brit- 
ish fear  of  an  arms  race  (i.e.  in  the  1930*8)  so 
ifknifiiiiy  manipulated  by  Hitler,  led  to  a 
(Le.  1935)  naval  agreement  in  which  the 
British  .  .  .  tacitly  revised  the  Versailles 
Treaty.  And  British  fear  of  an  arms  race 
prevented  them  from  recognizing  violations 
of  the  new  agreement." 

In  the  siunmer  of  1935,  high-ranking 
□aval  officers  of  Hitler's  Germany  ap- 
proached offlcals  of  the  British  government 
with  a  "one-time  offer."  The  Nazis  promised 
to  limit  their  surface  naval  fleet  to  one 
third  the  size  of  the  British  fleet,  if  only 
Germany  could  have  100  percent  of  Brit- 
ain's submarine  tonnage.  Ignoring  the  fact 
ttiat  the  Nazis  were  already  In  violation  of 
the  1921  Versailles  Treaty  ending  Wortd 
War  I  by  having  any  navy  at  all,  the  British 
eagerly  grasped  the  Nazis'  straw.  The  Ger- 
mans began  producing  U-boats  and  the  grim 
story  of  Nazi  aggression  unchecked  by 
democratic  military  power  led  to  World  War 

n. 

Is  this  history  of  appeasement  going  to  be 
repeated?  Is  another  great  Western  democ- 
racy—this time  America— turning  its  face 
away  from  serious  treaty  violations  on  the 
part  of  an  aggressive  totalitarian  regime? 
Par  graver  potential  consequences  for  the 
fate  of  the  world  are  now  at  stake.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  confident  that  we  can  avoid 
repeating  the  mistakes  of  the  past.  The  best 
way  to  keep  the  peace  is  through  deterrence 
and  enforcement  of  Soviet  compliance  with 
existing  arms  control  treaties. 

Mr.  President,  I  firmly  support  your 
recent  realistic  public  assessments  of  Soviet 
non-compliance  with  four  arms  control 
agreements.  You  have  accurately  and  coura- 
geously concluded  what  I  have  long  be- 
lieved—that the  Soviets  are  violating  the 
SALT  n  Treaty,  the  1962  Kennedy-Khru- 
shchev Agreement,  the  1975  Biological  and 
Toxin  Weapons  Convention,  and  the  1925 
Chemical  Warfare  Protocol.  You  and  other 
spokesmen  in  your  administration  have  also 
accurately  accused  the  Soviets  of  violating 
the  Yalta  Agreement  of  1945.  the  Potsdam 
Agreement    of    1945,    the    1975    Helsinki 


Treaty  on  Human  Rights  and  Collective  Se- 
curity in  Central  Europe,  and  even  the 
United  Nations'  Charter.  I.  too,  have  always 
been  skeptical  that  the  Soviets  would  show 
much  concern  for  international  law,  unless 
it  was  temporarily  in  their  interest. 

As  you  know,  the  Threshold  Test  Ban 
Treaty  (TTBT)  was  signed  by  the  VS.  and 
USSR  in  Moscow  In  July  1974.  In  March 
1976  the  U.S.  and  the  USSR  agreed  jointly 
to  put  the  TTBT  150  klloton  threshold  limit 
on  underground  nuclear  weapon  tests  into 
effect,  pending  ite  ratification.  In  July,  1977, 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
held  hearings  on  the  TTBT  and  favorably 
reported  it  to  the  full  Senate.  A  little  later, 
it  was  for  various  considerations  returned  to 
the  Committee,  where  it  remains.  The  VS., 
however,  has  complied  precisely  and  unilat- 
erally  with  all  the  provisions  of  the  TTBT 
since  March  1976,  for  more  than  seven 
years.  U.S.  imderground  nuclear  weapons 
tests  have  all  been  significantly  below  the 
150  kllotons  threshold  since  early  1976. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  always  opposed  U.S. 
unllaterial  compliance  with  unratified  and 
expired  arms  control  treaties,  on  Constitu- 
tional and  legal  grounds.  Moreover,  pro- 
longed U.S.  unilateral  compliance  with  un- 
ratified arms  control  treaties  also  may  do 
damage  to  U.S.  national  security.  Without 
debating  the  merits  of  the  TTBT,  and  with- 
out accepting  the  propriety  of  the  UJS. 
policy  of  the  last  seven  years  that  we  unilat- 
erally comply  with  the  precise  provisions  of 
the  unratified  TTBT,  I  believe  that  the 
Senate  should  inquire  about  Soviet  behavior 
regarding  TTBT  compliance.  Beyond  the 
Senate's  Constitutional  responsibilities  in 
treaty-making  and  appropriations,  the 
Senate  has  the  right  and  even  the  obliga- 
tion to  determine  whether  the  Soviets  are 
showing  any  reciprocity  for  the  U.S.  policy 
of  unilateral  TTBT  compliance. 

As  the  former  Director  of  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency,  Eugene 
Rostow,  testified  to  Congress  in  July  1981: 
"No  arms  control  agreement  can  contribute 
to  the  goal  of  a  peaceful  world  unless  we 
have  confidence  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
abiding  by  its  terms." 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  as  re- 
cently as  December,  1982,  the  Soviet  Union 
may  have  tested  a  nuclear  weapon  under- 
ground which  may  have  had  a  yield  in 
excess  of  the  150  klloton  threshold  of  the 
Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty.  Last  July  4, 
1982  there  were  reports  of  a  similar  Soviet 
TTBT  violation. 

In  fact,  there  are  reliable  reports  of  over 
15  Soviet  underground  nuclear  tests  over 
150  kllotons.  In  probably  violation  of  the 
Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty.  It  has  previous- 
ly been  reported  that  several  of  these  15 
Soviet  tests  are  unambiguous  violations  of 
the  TTBT.  There  was  almost  certainty  that 
their  lowest  possible  estimated  yields  were 
reportedly  above  the  150  klloton  threshold. 
Former  Arms  Control  Agency  Director 
Eugene  Rostow  further  testified  to  the 
Senate  on  July  29,  1982:  ".  .  .  We  have  real 
concerns  about  a  number  of  tests  conducted 
by  the  Soviets  since  the  TTBT  and  PNET 
Agreements  were  signed." 

Defense  Secretary  Weinberger  stated  on 
August  11,  1982  that  some  Soviet  under- 
ground nuclear  tests  have  been  big  enough 
"to  raise  serious  questions  about  compli- 
ance" with  the  150  klloton  threshold  of  the 
TTBT. 

Dr.  Harold  Agnew,  one  of  America's  fore- 
most nuclear  weapons  and  arms  control  ex- 
perts, stated  in  Science  magazine  of  April  8, 
1983:  "Over  the  years,  subsequent  (l.e. 
Soviet  underground  nuclear  weapons)  tests 


(l.e.  after  1976)  appeared  to  us  to  range  as 
high  as  400  kOotons." 

Mr.  President,  you  yourself  stated  on 
March  28,  1083:  "We  have  reason  to  believe 
tiiat  there  have  been  numerous  viola- 
tions .  .  ."  of  the  TTBT. 

Mr.  President,  I  tiave  become  aware  of  the 
conclusions  of  a  recent  comprehensive  sta- 
tistical study  of  Soviet  nuclear  weapons 
testing  since  the  TTBT  limit  went  into 
effect.  This  study  apparently  reflects  a  ma- 
jority conclusion  among  those  who  have 
analyzed  the  Soviet  test  data.  The  analyti- 
cal methodology  of  the  study  is  important, 
because  it  expresses  the  statistical  probabU- 
ities  of  Soviet  violations.  The  methodology 
and  analysis  are  solid.  The  following  conclu- 
sions of  the  study  can  be  expressed  in  un- 
classified form: 

1.  U.S.  data  on  Soviet  underground  nucle- 
ar weapons  tests  derived  from  U.S.  National 
Technical  Means  (NTM)  of  TTBT  verifica- 
tion are  not  consistent  with  Soviet  compli- 
ance with  the  TTBT. 

2.  NTM  data  are  consistent  only  with  the 
occurrence  of  significant  Soviet  violations  of 
the  TTBT.  

3.  The  most  probable  Soviet  TTBT  viola- 
tions are  militarily  significant. 

4.  There  is  95  percent  probability  of  sever- 
al Soviet  violations  of  the  TTBT  limit  at 
militarily  significant  levels,  that  is,  at  250 
kllotons  and  above. 

5.  These  conclusions  are  almost  complete- 
ly unaffected  by  the  uncertainty  attributed 
to  our  seismic  yield  determinations.  Thus 
we  can  have  high  confidence  in  the  above 
probability  of  Soviet  violations. 

6.  Finally,  the  above  probability  has  not 
assumed  any  deliberate  Soviet  effort  to 
mask  their  testing,  such  as  by  the  use  of  de- 
coupling techniques,  or  other  site  selections 
to  reduce  substantially  the  seismic  signal. 
There  reportedly  is  evidence  of  Soviet  test 
mmkjng,  such  as  decoupling.  Should  such 
Soviet  masking  efforts  be  assumed  in  the 
analysis,  the  violations  could  be  over  twice 
as  large. 

7.  These  conclusions  effectively  refute  the 
assertion  frequently  made  that  the  U.S.  can 
not  determine  whether  the  Soviets  are  vio- 
lating the  TTBT  limit.  We  can  tell,  and  the 
violations  are  significant. 

Mr.  President,  your  own  statement  of 
March  28,  1983  tiiat  the  U.S.  has  reason  to 
believe  that  there  have  been  numerous 
Soviet  TTBT  violations  is  consistent  with 
the  above  unclassified  conclusions  of  the 
recent  comprehensive  statistical  study.  The 
conclusion  that  the  Soviets  are  violating  the 
TTBT  in  militarily  significant  ways  at  95 
percent  confidence  is  important.  I  am  per- 
suaded that  the  conclusions  above  are  valid, 
and  are  derived  from  a  sound  analytical 
methodology. 

Unlike  many  other  verification  judgments, 
the  above  study  states  hard,  mathematical 
conclusions.  The  problems  of  interpreting 
the  arms  control  treaty  and  ambiguous  in- 
telligence evidence  are  not  present  in  the 
case  of  the  TTBT.  The  150  klloton  thresh- 
old Is  precise,  and  the  Intelligence  is  solid 
when  treated  statistically. 

Therefore  Mr.  President,  I  completely 
support  your  initiative  toward  enhanced 
treaty  verification,  but  as  I  see  it,  the  objec- 
tive should  be  enforcement  of  compliance 
rather  than  enhanced  verification. 

I  would  like  to  ask  several  further  ques- 
tions about  Soviet  arms  control  compliance: 

(1)  Since  the  TTBT  limit  went  into  effect 

in  March,  1976,  the  U.S.  has  reportedly  sent 

■  the  USSR  numerous  diplomatic  demarches 

expressing  concern  over  the  15  or  more  ob- 


served Soviet  violations  of  the  TTBT.  In 
each  case,  the  Soviets  reportedly  have 
denied  the  violation.  How  do  you  explain 
these  denials?  Are  these  further  cases  of 
Soviet  diplomatic  duplicity?  In  light  of 
these  denials  and  without  adequate  expla- 
nations,  how  can  the  U.S.  possibly  ratify  the 
TTBT? 

(2)  Last  July,  the  U.S.  reportedly  proposed 
renegotiation  of  the  verification  provisions 
of  the  TTBT  to  allow  on-site  inspection  at 
U.S.  and  Soviet  test  sites.  Given  the  above 
statistically  sound  strong  evidence  of  Soviet 
TTBT  violations  at  95  percent  confidence, 
how  should  we  Interpret  the  recently  re- 
ported Soviet  rejection  of  the  U.S.  enhanced 
verification  proposal?  If  the  Soviets  were 
not  cheating  already,  wliy  would  the  Soviets 
reject  better  verification?  Does  the  Soviet 
rejection  provide  final  conclusive  evidence 
that  they  are  cheating  on  the  TTBT  for 
militarily  significant  purposes? 

(3)  If  the  U.S.  now  has  conclusive  evidence 
of  Soviet  violation  of  the  unratified  TTBT, 
will  you  request  that  the  TTBT  be  with- 
drawn from  the  Senate,  in  order  to  end  U.S. 
unilateral  compliance  with  the  TTBT  which 
is  militarily  disadvantageous  to  the  U.S.? 

(4)  Wliat  does  the  now  conclusive  evidence 
of  Soviet  cheating  on  the  TTBT  imply 
about  the  already  strong  evidence  of  Soviet 
cheating  on: 

(a)  The  1972  SALT  I  ABM  Treaty; 

(b)  The  1972  SALT  I  Interim  Agreement 
on  Offensive  Weapons; 

(c)  The  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty  of  1963, 
for  which  30  Soviet  ventings  of  radioactive 
debris  outside  their  borders  have  been  re- 
ported; 

(d)  The  1967  Tlateloco  Treaty  for  the  Pro- 
hibition of  Nuclear  Weapons  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, Additional  Protocol  II— banning  Soviet 
nuclear  weapons  in  or  around  Cuba? 

(5)  Has  a  consistent  pattern  of  Soviet 
arms  control  cheating  emerged? 

(6)  All  previous  Administrations  have 
stated  ttiat  If  the  Soviets  were  caught  violat- 
ing even  one  arms  control  E«reement,  that 
we  would  have  to  reassess  our  entire  spec- 
trum of  negotiations  and  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  was  argued  that  the  Soviets 
would  be  deterred  from  violating  any  arms 
control  treaty,  even  one  such  as  the  1975 
BW  Convention  lacking  specific  verification 
measures,  because  of  their  fear  of  the  politi- 
cal consequences  of  even  being  accused  of  a 
violation.  Have  your  public  accusations  that 
the  Soviets  violated  5  arms  control  agree- 
ments deterred  Soviet  arms  violations  in 
other  areas?  Have  the  Soviets  stopped  the 
violations  you  have  accused  them  of?  Has 
your  Administration  reassessed  U.S.-Soviet 
relations  In  view  of  your  arms  control  viola- 
tions charges?  Has  world  public  opinion  de- 
terred the  Soviets  from  further  violations? 
What  are  the  diplomatic  consequences  of 
Soviet  cheating? 

(7)  What  conclusions  can  be  drawn  about 
Soviet  Intentions,  In  light  of  the  consistent 
pattern  of  Soviet  arms  cheating? 

(8)  What  actions  to  protect  U.S.  national 
security  interests  are  you  now  considering, 
in  view  of  Soviet  failure  to  stop  their  arms 
control  cheating? 

As  you  stated  to  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly  on  June  17,  1982:  "Simply  col- 
lecting agreements  will  not  bring  peace. 
Agreements  genuinely  reinforce  peace  only 
when  they  are  kept.  Otherwise  we  are  build- 
ing a  paper  castle  that  will  be  blown  away 
by  the  winds  of  war." 

Mr.  President,  part  of  the  reason  that  you 
were  elected  U^S.  President  in  November 
1980  is  that  the  American  people  share  your 


realistic  view  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Previous 
Administrations  have  been  unwilling  to  pay 
the  short  term  political  price  for  chaUeng- 
ing  Soviet  arms  control  violations  and  en- 
forcing Soviet  arms  control  compliance.  If 
even  Ronald  Reagan  will  not  challenge  all 
Soviet  arms  control  violations  and  try  to  en- 
force Soviet  compliance,  then  America  may 
already  be  paralyzed  by  Soviet  nuclear 
blackmail  and  perhaps  may  be  doomed  to  its 
own  form  of  Soviet  Finlandlzation. 

Alternatively,  the  American  peoples'  skep- 
ticism of  Soviet  intentions  may  well  make 
them  applaud  your  statesmanlike  attitude 
toward  Soviet  violations  of  5  arms  control 
treaties. 

Mr.  President,  tliank  you  for  your  prompt 
answers  to  these  important  questions,  which 
I  will  share  with  all  my  colleagues.  It  may 
be  too  late  for  your  answers  to  affect  the 
debate  over  your  defense  budget,  the  MX, 
the  nuclear  weapons  freeze  resolution,  and 
your  nomination  of  Kenneth  Adelman  to  be 
Arms  Control  Director,  but  your  answers 
will  be  of  great  interest. 

With  warmest  personal  regards, 

James  A  McClurk, 

U.S.  Senator.m 


YELLOW  RAIN 

•  Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  some  8 
years  ago,  the  world  first  heard  that 
chemical  weapons  were  being  used  in 
Laos  to  defeat  the  H'Mong,  a  primitive 
mountain  people  who  had  bravely 
fought  against  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  the  Pathet  Lao  with  the  support 
of  the  United  States.  Then  in  1979.  re- 
ports started  coming  out  of  Kampu- 
chea and  Afghanistan  that  chemical 
weapons  were  being  used.  Today,  our 
intelligence  is  that  chemical  and  toxin 
weapons  are  still  being  used  in  all 
three  areas. 

Our  intelligence  also  shows  that  the 
Vietnamese  have  now  intensified  the 
use  of  chemical  weapons  during  their 
latest  offensive  along  the  Thai  border. 

An  offensive.  I  might  add.  that  is 
bringing  death  and  injury  to  innocent 
refugees  whose  only  crime  was  to  flee 
the  oppressive  Vietnamese-backed 
regime  in  Kampuchea.  As  devastating 
is  the  displacement  of  these  thousands 
of  innocent  refugees  who  have  been 
forced  from  their  refugee  camps. 

On  March  22,  1982,  Secretary  of 
State  Alexander  Haig  issued  a  special 
report  titled  "Chemical  Warfare  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  Afghanistan." 
This  report,  along  with  a  companion 
one  published  by  Secretary  Shultz  in 
November  1982,  proves  without  a 
doubt  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
allies  are  using  these  horrible  weap- 
ons. And  they  are  using  these  weapons 
in  clear  violation  of  two  international 
treaties. 

In  1925,  the  Geneva  protocol  was 
signed.  In  1975,  the  Senate  finally  rati- 
fied it.  This  major  treaty  evolved  after 
it  was  estimated  more  than  1  million 
people  suffered  or  died  as  a  result  of 
the  use  of  chemical  weapons  on  World 
War  I.  The  protocol  outlaws  the  use  in 
war  of  "asphyxiating,  poisonous,  or 
other  gases,  and  all  analagous  liquids. 


materials,  or  devices."  It  also  bans  bac- 
teriological warfare.  But  it  does  not 
prohibit  the  possession  of  any  of  these 
lethal  agents.  The  Soviet  Union,  Viet- 
nam, and  116  other  nations  have 
signed  the  protocol. 

On  March  26,  1975.  the  "convention 
on  Prohibition  of  the  Development. 
Production,  and  Stockpiling  of  Bacte- 
riological (Biological)  and  Toxin 
Weapons  and  Their  Destruction"  went 
into  force.  The  convention  was  signed 
by  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United 
States,  and  109  other  nations.  It  bans 
the  development,  production.  stockpU- 
Ing.  transfer,  and  possession  of  biologi- 
cal and  toxin  weapons.  Afghanistan, 
Laos,  and  Vietnam  are  also  parties  to 
the  treaty. 

The  United  States  disposed  of  its  bi- 
ological weapons  in  1969.  Defense  E>e- 
partment  analysts  believe  the  Soviet 
Union  has  at  least  one  biological 
weapon— a  toxin— in  its  arsenal. 

These  two  treaties  have  not  deterred 
the  Soviet  Union  from  using  chemical 
or  toxin  weapons.  There  has  not  even 
been  a  major  outcry  from  the  rest  of 
the  world  condemning  the  use  of  these 
weapons.  To  this  day,  the  United 
States  is  the  only  Government  to  pub- 
licly come  out  and  condemn  the  Soviet 
Union  for  its  actions  and  use  of  these 
devastating  weapons. 

There  are  even  those  who  say  that 
the  United  States  is  fabricating  the  in- 
formation. A  report  that  recently  was 
made  public  by  Australian  scientists 
did  conclude  that  the  items  they  had 
tested  were  fake.  Yet  the  final  conclu- 
sion of  the  report  stated  the  samples 
".  .  .  shed  no  light  at  all  on  the  main 
question  as  to  whether  mycotoxins 
have  been  used  as  warfare  agents  in 
Laos  and  Kampuchea." 

I  am  convinced  beyond  a  doubt  that 
chemical  and  toxin  agents  are  being 
used  in  Laos,  Kampuchea,  and  Af- 
ghanistan. The  evidence  that  has  been 
meticulously  prepared  by  the  State 
Department  substantiates  the  cliarges 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  supplying 
either  directly  or  through  the  transfer 
of  know-how  chemical  weapons  to  the 
Lao  and  Vietnamese.  They  are  also 
using  a  variety  of  lethal  and  nonlethal 
chemical  agents  against  the  mujahidin 
in  Afghanistan. 

This  issue  is  not  only  a  legal  ques- 
tion but  it  is  a  human  rights  issue  too. 
People  are  dying,  becoming  seriously 
ill,  and  having  long-lasting  health 
problems  due  to  contamination  by 
these  chemical  agents.  These  are  un- 
protected people  who  have  no  defense 
against  such  attacks.  It  is  an  interna- 
tional outrage. 

I  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  excellent  article  on  the  sub- 
ject that  was  written  by  Robert  L 
Bartley,  editor  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  and  William  P.  Kucewicz,  an 
editorial-page  writer  at  the  same 
paper.  This  piece,  which  appears  in 
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the  spring  issue  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
gives  an  outstanding  overview  of  the 
whole  issue  of  the  use  of  chemical  and 
toxin  weapons  in  Southeast  Asia  and 
Afghanistan.  It  also  discusses  the  ef- 
fects the  issue  has  on  future  arms 
agreements. 

At  this  point.  I  do  want  to  commend 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  and  Mr.  Bart- 
ley  for  continuing  to  keep  "yellow 
rain"  an  issue.  It  is  the  only  major 
newspaper  in  the  country  that  I  am 
aware  of  that  keeps  coming  back  to 
this  major  news  story.  Others  should 
take  the  lead  of  the  Journal. 

In  addition,  I  suggest  my  colleagues 
read  Lawrence  S.  Eagleburger's  op-ed 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post  the  other  day. 

This  issue  will  not  go  away.  We,  as  a 
Nation,  must  continue  to  bring  pres- 
sure to  bear  on  the  Soviet  Union  and 
its  cohorts  who  use  these  weapons.  We 
cannot  let  them  think  they  can  freely 
break  these  international  treaties  and 
have  no  repercussions. 

As  the  Under  Secretary  of  State 
writes  in  his  op-ed: 

The  answer  to  Yellow  Rain  is  not  to  turn 
our  backs  on  the  plight  of  the  victims  or  to 
ignore  the  illegal  actions  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  allies.  Neither  is  it  for  us  to 
turn  our  backs  on  arms  control,  as  some 
have  suggested.  In  the  near  term,  the 
answer  lies  in  having  the  civilized  world 
demonstrate  first,  its  concern  for  today's 
victims  of  chemical  warfare  and,  second,  its 
contempt  for  actions  that  violate  long-estab- 
lished and  accepted  practices  and  precepts 
of  international  law  and  agreements. 

Countries  must  also  seek  in  the  near  term, 
and  urgently,  to  negotiate  truly  effective 
arms  control  constraints  on  these  weapons. 
These  treaties  must  provide  for  fuU  and  ef- 
fective verification  that  coimtrles  are  abid- 
ing by  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  and  the 
treaties  must  provide  the  right  to  challenge 
a  suspected  violator  and  the  means  to  re- 
solve such  concerns  in  a  way  that  wUl  safe- 
guard the  seciirlty  of  all  the  parties  to  the 
agreement. 

This  august  body  must  not  remain 
silent  on  this  issue.  I  urge  my  fellow 
Senators  to  speak  out  whenever  and 
wherever  possible  on  the  flagrant  use 
of  chemical  weapons  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  allies. 

I  also  recommend  they  read  the  two 
articles  I  ask  to  have  printed  in  the 

RSCORO. 

The  articles  follow: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  11, 1983] 
Trk  Tkllow  Raih  Is  No  Hoax 
(By  Lawrence  S.  Eagleburger) 

People  are  dying  in  Southeast  Asia  and 
Afghanistan  from  chemlc&l  and  toxin  weap- 
ons. Most  of  us  thought  such  inhumane 
warfare  was  outlawed.  It  was— some  58  years 
ago.  But  to  the  Innocent  victims  and  eyewit- 
nesses to  the  death  and  suffering  caused  by 
Yellow  Rain,  this  offers  little  solace.  Nei- 
ther is  their  plight  lessened  by  debate  in  the 
West  over  the  significance  of  results  of  the 
analysis  of  a  single  set  of  samples. 

On  March  6  and  March  20,  The  Washing- 
ton Post  ran  articles  on  a  report  prepared 
by  an  Australian  government  latraratory. 
The  report  describes  tests  conducted  by 


Australian  scientists  on  a  set  of  suspected 
Yellow  Rain  samples  from  Southeast  Asia. 

These  scientists  concluded  that The 

yellow  spots  (on  the  samples]  were  formed 
from  the  pollen  of  rain-forest  trees.  No  sig- 
nificant toxicity  could  be  found.  The  items 
was  fakes." 

But  the  articles  failed  to  emphasize  the 
final  conclusion  contained  in  the  report. 
Namely,  that  the  analysis  of  these  particu- 
lar samples  "*  *  *  sheds  no  light  at  all  on 
the  main  question  as  to  whether  mycotoxins 
have  been  used  as  warfare  agents  in  Laos 
and  Kampuchea."  This  is  an  Important  con- 
clusion. It  alerts  the  reader  that  conclusions 
about  Yellow  Rain  have  to  be  based  on  a 
broad  range  of  Information  and  evidence. 
That  is  exactly  how  the  United  States  has 
addressed  the  question.  And  the  public  is 
entitled  to  be  aware  of  that  and  of  what  the 
United  States  is  doing  about  it. 

Information  provided  by  sample  analysis— 
and  that  is  what  the  recent  Post  articles 
relied  on— is  only  one  part  of  the  much 
broader  body  of  evidence  that  has  been 
weighed  by  the  United  States  in  reaching  its 
conclusions.  Evaluation  of  the  overall  evi- 
dence is  done  carefully  and  systematically. 
Each  piece  Is  checked  and  cross-checked 
against  each  other  piece.  Reports  from  vic- 
tims and  eyewitnesses,  medical  and  relief 
workers.  Journalists,  defectors,  private  U.S. 
and  foreign  citizens,  and  government  offi- 
cials are  collected,  studied  and  assessed.  In- 
telligence Information  on  military  activities, 
on  troops,  and  on  equipment  in  the  areas  of 
the  attacks  is  scrutinized.  Medical  data  from 
examinations  and  Interviews  with  victims, 
from  autopsy  reports  and  from  medical  and 
scientific  studies  are  compiled  and  evaluat- 
ed. Analysis  of  a  wide  variety  of  samples, 
e.g.,  soil,  vegetation,  agent  residue,  human 
blood  and  tissue,  is  factored  into  the  larger 
equation,  as  are  other  relevant  data,  such  as 
information  about  weather  conditions  and 
material  from  scientific  and  other  open- 
source  literature. 

Much  of  this  work  is  done  by  U.S.  govern- 
ment analysts  and  scientists.  Non-govem- 
mental  scientists  and  consultants  have  also 
contributed  to  the  analysis  of  data  and  the 
review  of  the  evidence  and  conclusions  pre- 
sented by  the  United  States  in  its  two  de- 
tailed special  reports  to  Congress  and  the 
United  Nations.  Addltionsdly.  a  number  of 
scientists,  physicians  and  other  individuals 
in  other  countries  are  conducting  their  own 
independent  investigations  of  this  problem. 
This  work  must  be  evaluated,  as  well,  as 
part  of  the  overall  body  of  evidence. 

On  the  basis  of  thousands  of  pieces  of  mu- 
tually corroborative  evidence,  the  United 
States  has  concluded  that  chemical  and 
toxin  weapons  are  being  used  by  the  Sovi- 
ets, the  Vietnamese  and  the  Lao  agidnst  in- 
nocent men,  women  and  children  in  Afghan- 
istan, Kampuchea  and  Laos.  The  evidence 
for  this  conclusion  has  been  publicized  in 
extensive  detail. 

What  we  are  witnessing  today  in  South- 
east Asia  and  Afghanistan  cannot  be  attrib- 
uted to  natural  phenomena.  Neither  can  it 
be  stopped  by  the  efforts  of  a  single  coun- 
try. This  does  not  mean,  though,  that  the 
problem  should  Just  be  ignored.  Then  what 
can  be  done? 

First,  individuals  and  governments  can  un- 
dertake their  own  Investigations  of  Yellow 
Rain.  The  United  States  fully  supports  and 
encourages  such  efforts.  We  do  so  because 
this  is  an  issue  of  International  importance 
and  concern. 

Second,  people  and  organizations,  as  well 
as  governments,  can  and  should  speak  out 


on  this  issue.  We  must  not  be  passive,  else 
we  invite  further  mockery  of  the  rule  of 
law,  and  graver  violations  of  human  rights. 
Third,  it  is  not  sufficient  merely  to  exhort 
the  world  to  condemn  those  who  supply  and 
use  these  weapons.  Rather,  nations  must 
work  together  to  find  a  way  to  ensure  that 
these  weapons  are  effectively  and  totally 
abolished. 

In  1935,  the  Geneva  Protocol  prohibited 
the  first  use  in  war  of  chemical,  biological 
and  poison  weapons.  Fifty  years  later,  the 
Biological  and  Toxin  Weapons  Convention 
entered  into  force,  making  it  Illegal  to  devel- 
op, produce,  possess  or  transfer  biological 
and  toxin  weapons.  Unforttmately,  however, 
both  of  these  treaties  have  two  basic  flaws: 
neither  contains  arrangements  to  verify 
that  others  are  not  violating  the  agree- 
ments. Nor  do  the  agreements  provide  any 
effective  mechanism  for  resolving  concerns 
relating  to  suspected  violations. 

The  United  States  Ls  seeking,  with  others, 
to  remedy  these  shortcomings.  Only  two 
months  ago.  the  United  States  proposed 
that  negotiations  begin  on  a  comprehensive 
ban  on  chemical  weapons— a  ban  that  would 
eliminate  these  terrible  weapons  from  the 
arsenals  of  the  world  forever:  a  ban  that 
would  thereby  eliminate  any  possibility  that 
chemical  weapons  would  be  used. 

The  United  States  also  put  forward  its  de- 
Wled  views  as  to  what  such  a  total  chemical 
weapons  ban  should  contain  In  the  40- 
nation  Committee  on  Disarmament  in 
Geneva.  Among  other  things,  the  United 
States  emphasized  the  crucial  importance  of 
mandatory  on-site  inspections.  The  United 
States  did  so  because  it  believes  an  inde- 
pendent, imparial  verification  system,  which 
Is  observed  by  and  responsive  to  all  parties, 
is  absolutely  essential  if  there  is  to  be  confi- 
dence that  the  provisions  of  the  ban  are 
being  faithfully  observed. 

The  United  States  is  eager  to  proceed  with 
working  out  an  effective  chemical  weapons 
ban  that  takes  account  of  the  legitimate  In- 
terests of  all.  It  is  now  up  to  the  Soviet 
Union  to  show  whether  it  wishes  as  well  to 
work  constructively  to  ban  chemical  weap- 
ons completely  and  forever.  It  Is  up  to  the 
Soviet  Union  to  demonstrate  whether  it  will 
accept  effective  arms  control  in  place  of  its 
massive  chemical  warfare  capability.  Above 
all,  it  is  up  to  the  Soviet  Union  to  cease 
using  chemical  and  toxin  weapons  on  de- 
fenseless people. 

The  answer  to  Yellow  Rain  Is  not  to  turn 
our  backs  on  the  plight  of  the  victims  or  to 
ignore  the  Illegal  actions  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  allies.  Neither  is  it  for  us  to 
turn  our  backs  on  arms  control,  as  some 
have  suggested.  In  the  near  term,  the 
answer  lies  in  having  the  civilized  world 
demonstrate,  first,  its  concern  for  today's 
victims  of  chemical  warfare  and.  second,  its 
contempt  for  actions  that  violate  long-estab- 
lished and  accepted  practices  and  precepts 
of  international  law  and  agreements. 

Countries  must  also  seek  In  the  near  term, 
and  urgently,  to  negotiate  truly  effective 
arms  control  constraints  on  these  weapons. 
Arms  control  treaties  must  be  concluded 
that  have  real  teeth  in  them.  These  treaties 
must  provide  for  full  and  effective  verifica- 
tion that  countries  are  abiding  by  the  terms 
of  the  agreement.  And  the  treaties  must 
provide  the  right  to  challenge  a  suspected 
violator  and  the  means  to  resolve  such  con- 
cerns in  a  way  that  will  safeguard  the  secu- 
rity of  all  the  parties  to  the  agreement.  In 
the  end,  we  must  effectively  eliminate  this 
entire  class  of  weapons. 


"Yellow  YUa"  um  thk  Fdturk  op  Akms 

ACRIBIIXIITS 

(By  Robert  L.  Bartley  and  William  P. 
Kucewicz) 
"This  Convention  completely  prohibits  bi- 
ological and  toxin  weapons.  Since  It  pro- 
vides for  the  elimination  of  existing  weap- 
ons. It  Is  a  true  disarmament  measure." 

So  it  seemed  to  Fred  Charles  Ikie.  then  di- 
rector of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency,  as  he  testified  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  in 
1974.  He  expressed  the  Ford  Administra- 
tion's support  for  ratification  of  a  treaty 
with  the  comprehensive  if  awkward  title, 
"Convention  on  Protiibition  of  the  Develop- 
ment, Production,  and  StoricplHng  of  Bacte- 
riological (Biological)  and  Toxin  Weapons 
and  Their  Destruction."  At  the  same  time, 
he  recommended  that  the  Senate  ratify  the 
Geneva  Protocol  of  1925,  already  ratified  by 
all  the  other  major  military  powers,  which 
prohibited  the  use  of  both  biological  and 
chemical  agents  in  warfare. 

This  seemed  entirely  appropriate  to  the 
full  blossom  of  detente.  In  November  1989, 
the  same  month  U.S.  and  Soviet  negotiators 
opened  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
Talks,  President  Richard  Nixon  undertook 
an  experiment  in  unilateral  disarmament, 
unconditionally  renouncing  all  methods  of 
biological  warfare.  Three  months  later  this 
renunciation  was  broadened  to  Include  toxin 
weapons,  i,e.,  poisons  produced  by  biological 
processes  but  not  themselves  living  orga- 
nisms. The  Administration  set  about  de- 
stroying all  stockpiles  of  biological  and 
toxin  weapons,  and  closing  down  the  re- 
search into  offensive  use  of  such  weapons 
that  had  been  conducted  at  Fort  Detrick, 
Maryland. 

This  U.S.  initiative  was  quick  to  bear  fruit. 
In  early  1971,  the  Soviet  Union  dropped  its 
previous  insistence  that  any  biological  weap- 
ons treaty  also  include  chemical  weapons, 
which  had  created  a  negotiating  deadlock 
because  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
were  unwilling  to  destroy  existing  chemical 
weapons  stocks  they  felt  served  deterrent 
purposes.  With  the  Soviets  willing  to  treat 
biological  warfare  separately,  the  Conven- 
tion was  concluded  a  year  later,  and  was 
signed  by  111  nations.* 

The  1972  Convention  called  for  an  end  to 
development  of  biological  and  toxin  weap- 
ons. Signatories  pledged  not  to  acquire  or 
maintain  stocks  of  biological  agents  "of 
types  and  in  quantities  that  have  no  Justifi- 
cation for  prophylactic,  protective  or  other 
peaceful  purposes."  Existing  stocks  and  de- 
livery equipment  were  to  be  destroyed,  and 
transfer  of  either  stocks  or  technology  to 
third  parties  was  specifically  banned. 

Perhaps  curiously,  the  1972  Convention 
did  not  ban  the  use  of  such  weapons  in  war- 
fare, though  presumably  this  was  already 
outlawed  by  the  1925  Geneva  Protocol,  not 
to  mention  customary  international  law. 
The  Convention  made  only  limited  provi- 
sion for  verification  of  compliance  with  its 
tenns.  It  required  state  parties  "to  consult 
one  another  and  to  cooperate  in  solving  any 
problems  which  may  arise."  It  established 
no  supervisory  machinery,  but  provided 
that  governments  that  find  evidence  of  vio- 
lations "may  lodge"  complaints  with  the 
U.N.  Security  Council.  Final  appeal  could  be 
taken  by  persuading  a  majority  of  signato- 
ries to  convene  a  special  meeting. 

In  presenting  the  official  case  for  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaty,  Mr.  Ikle  offered  three  ar- 
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guments:  that  the  treaty  did  not  deny  the 
United  States  any  "militarily  viable  option" 
since  the  usefulness  of  such  weapons  was 
"dubious  at  best,"  that  "biological  weapons 
are  particularly  repugnant  from  a  moral 
point  of  view."  and  that  the  Convention 
would  "discourage  some  misguided  competi- 
tion in  biological  weapons." 

BCr.  Dtie  added  one  caveat,  that  it  would 
be  "difficult"  to  verify  compliance  with  the 
Convention  "in  countries  with  relatively 
closed  societies."  This  did  not  preclude  an 
agreement  because  the  weapons  were 
deemed  militarily  unimportant,  but  "the 
limited  verifiability  of  this  Convention 
should  not  be  misconstrued  as  a  precedent 
for  other  arms  limitations  agreements." 

Such  doubts  seemed  footnotes,  thougti. 
compared  to  the  promise  of  the  Convention. 
As  President  Nixon,  who  had  first  requested 
ratification,  tiad  put  it  in  ills  official  mes- 
sage, it  was  "the  first  International  agree- 
ment since  World  War  n  to  provide  for  the 
actual  elimination  of  an  entire  class  of 
we^wns  from  the  arsenal  of  nations."  The 
Convention  seemed  an  apt  expression  of  the 
spirit  of  detente,  and  a  sigidficant  victory 
for  arms  control.  It  was  ratified  by  the 
Senate,  along  with  the  Geneva  Protocol,  De- 
cember 16,  1974.  With  deposit  of  U.S.  ratifi- 
cation In  Washington,  Moscow  and  London, 
the  Convention  went  officially  Into  force  on 
March  26, 1975. 

n 

Beginning  in  the  summer  of  1975,  H'Mong 
refugees  fleeing  Laos  for  TahUand  started 
to  carry  terrifying  stories.  They  spoke  of 
aircraft  attacking  their  villages  with  rockets 
that  exploded  overhead  to  release  a  cloud  of 
vapor,  usually  described  as  yellow  or  white, 
but  sometimes  red  or  green.  As  the  vapors 
settled  over  the  huts  and  fields,  they  caused 
bizarre  medlc&l  symptoms.  Those  most  ex- 
posed frequently  died,  and  similar  though 
mUder  symptoms  were  reported  by  those  on 
the  periphery  of  an  attack  or  who  ate  food 
or  drank  water  contaminated  with  the  yel- 
lowish powder.  The  refugees  described  dizzi- 
ness, severe  Itching  or  tingling  of  the  skin, 
the  formation  of  numerous  small  and  hard 
blisters,  nausea,  shock,  coughing  of  blood- 
tinged  material,  bloody  diarrhea,  and  vomit- 
ing of  massive  amounts  of  blood. 

The  H'Mong  are  primitive  mountain 
people  historically  at  odds  with  the  lowland 
Lao,  and  for  that  matter  any  central  author- 
ity. During  the  Vietnam  War  many  of  them 
fought  against  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
Pathet  Lao  In  a  force  organized  under  Gen- 
eral Vang  Pao  and  supported  by  the  United 
States.  At  the  time  they  were  referred  to  as 
the  Meo,  the  Laotian  term  for  the  tribes. 
They  now  complained  that  the  Pathet  Lao 
and  North  Vietnamese  were  attacldng  their 
villages  In  retribution  for  helping  the 
United  SUtes  during  the  War.  Having  little 
grasp  of  modem  technology,  or  even  a  writ- 
ten language,  they  christened  the  gruesome 
new  weapon  "yellow  rain." 

In  1975  and  1976,  however,  such  reports 
remained  fragmentary.  The  reported  at- 
tacks took  place  in  north-central  Laos;  the 
Journey  to  Thailand  was  long  and  arduous. 
VS.  intelligence  had  no  systematic  proce- 
dures for  collecting  such  reports,  and  the 
available  Information  came  from  doctors 
working  In  the  refugee  camps  and  the  vol- 
unteer efforts  of  two  Bangkok  embassy  offi- 
cials. Foreign  Service  Officer  Edward 
McWIlliams  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  C. 
Dennison  Lane. 

By  1977  and  1978,  the  number  of  reports 
of  apparent  chemical  attacks  began  to  in- 
crease   alarmingly,    especially    from    the 


H'Mong  stronghold  area  in  the  Phou  Bia 
mountains.  In  October  1978,  U.S.  officials 
raised  the  reports  with  Lao  Charge  d'Af- 
falres  In  Washington,  and  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  Richard  Holbrooke  went  to 
Vientiane  to  express  American  concern  over 
human  rights  for  the  H'Mong.  In  March 

1979,  the  United  States  raised  the  issue  of 
poison  gas  use  at  the  35th  session  of  the 
U.N.  Human  Rights  Commission.  The  Lao- 
tians consistently  denied  the  use  of  chemi- 
cal weapons. 

In  May  1979,  Mr.  McWOliams  went  to  ref- 
ugee camps  In  Thailand  to  interview 
H'Mong  eyewitnesses,  and  compiled  a 
lengthy  report  of  his  conversations.  This 
represented  the  first  systematic  record  of 
the  reports,  and  became  the  basis  for  later 
compilations  published  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment. In  the  fall  a  U.S.  Army  medical  team 
was  dispatched  to  Thailand  to  conduct 
Interviews.  In  the  winter  of  1979.  the  UjS. 
government  raised  the  "yellow  rain"  Issue 
with  the  governments  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Laos  and  Vietnam:  all  three  denied  the 
charges. 

By  1980  similar  reports  were  being  re- 
ceived from  Kampuchea,  where  Khmer 
Rouge  forces  were  still  holding  out  against 
Vietnamese,  and  from  Afghanistan,  where 
Soviet  troops  were  fighting  against  local  re- 
sistance. The  Carter  Administration  became 
concerned  enough  to  compile  a  131-page  col- 
lection of  refugee  reports  and  newspaper  ac- 
counts of  chemical  attacks,*  and  to  seek  an 
International  Investigation.  In  Decemt>er  of 

1980,  at  the  urging  of  U.S.  and  Canadian 
delegations  and  over  the  objections  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  U.N.  General  Assembly 
voted  to  conduct  an  investigation  of  the 
charges. 

The  material  compiled  by  the  State  De- 
partment In  1980  Included  Interviews  with  a 
defector  from  the  Lao  People's  Liberation 
Army  who  said  he  had  been  directly  in- 
volved in  the  kind  of  attacks  described  by 
the  H'Mong.  He  liad  flown  captured  U.S.  L- 
19  and  T-41  aircraft  dispensing  toxic  chemi- 
cals over  H'Mong  villages  In  the  Phou  Bla 
area.  He  described  the  directions  of  Viet- 
namese officers,  and  sp>ecial  medical  precau- 
tions taken  during  and  after  the  flights.  He 
said  that  the  missions  were  called  "E^xtlnct 
Destruction  Operations,"  and  that  he  had 
been  told  by  his  superior  officer  that  they 
were  Intended  to  "wipe  out  the  reactionary 
H'Mong  people." 

In  March  1981,  the  State  Department 
issued  a  33-page  update  of  its  previous  com- 
pilation.' To  get  a  flavor  of  the  164  pages  of 
documents,  consider  the  accoimt  of  Mab 
Hear,  who  had  lived  In  the  H'Mong  village 
of  Long  Sa  in  the  Phu  Khao  Khaol  area, 
and  who  fled  to  Thailand  with  his  son  In 
February  1981.  He  told  of  a  chemical  attack 
the  previous  October  on  a  cluster  of  four  vil- 
lages In  which  approximately  1,000  people 
had  died  after  intensive  vomiting  and  diar- 
rhea with  blood.  The  dead  Included  Mah 
Hear's  wife  and  daughter,  and  his  five-year- 
old  son  Tou  Houa  was  questioned  al>out  the 
attack. 

State's  summary  of  the  child's  testimony 
reads,  "Tou  said  ttiat  tils  mother  and  sister 
had  been  poisoned  by  a  white  plane  which 
dropped  yellow— his  father  said  'red'— 
smoke.  He  said  that  many  people  died  vom- 
iting. He  said  that  many  animals  also  died. 
When  asked  what  people  at  the  local  clinic 
did  to  make  him  better,  he  responded  that 
they  played  with  him.  When  asked  how  he 
got  the  various  sores  on  his  body  which  his 
father  had  attributed  earlier  to  the  gas  at- 
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tacks,  he  reqoonded  simply  that  he  had  the 
injuries  a  long  time." 

in 

From  the  start,  U^S.  chemical  warfare  ex- 
perts in  the  Defense  Department  and  at  the 
Central  Intelligmce  Agency  were  puzzled  by 
the  "yellow  rain"  reports  from  Southeast 
Asia.  The  symptomolOKy.  particularly  the 
massive  hemorrhaging,  did  not  correspond 
to  any  Imown  chemical  warfare  agent  Early 
samples  of  vegetation,  clothing  and  himum 
tissue  from  attack  sites  and  victims  showed 
no  traces  of  familiar  chemical  agents. 

Even  though  the  sjrmptoms  did  not  fit  any 
known  chemical  agents,  there  was  no  deny- 
ing the  numerous  and  consistent  reports 
from  Southeast  Asia.  Analysts  in  the  intelli- 
gence community  decided  by  1979  that  they 
needed  to  broaden  the  list  of  potential 
chemical  agents.  Analysts  from  the  State 
Department,  the  Defense  Department,  the 
CIA,  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency,  the 
National  Security  Agency  and  the  Surgeon 
General's  Office  met  regularly  to  discuss 
the  latest  evidence  and  to  compare  notes  on 
their  own  research. 

In  1981,  breakthroughs  started.  In  March, 
a  CIA  medical  expert  sent  to  Southeast  Asia 
was  able  to  conduct  covert  autopsies  in 
Kampuchea  of  victims  of  a  "yellow  rain" 
attack,  which  had  taken  place  only  12  to  24 
hours  earlier.  His  examination  showed 
severe  deterioration  of  the  gut  and  upper 
small  bowel,  from  which  he  deduced  that  a 
small  molecular-weight  toxin  must  be  at 
work.  Vegetation  and  water  samples  were 
coUected  from  the  site  of  the  same  attack 
for  subsequent  laboratory  analysis. 

Back  in  Washington,  meanwhOe,  Dr. 
Sharon  Watson,  a  research  specialist  in 
toxicology  at  the  Department  of  the  Army, 
was  also  pondering  the  symptoms  reported 
in  the  "yellow  rain"  accounts.  She  noticed  a 
striking  similarity  with  symptoms  produced 
by  trichothecene  mycotoxins,  rare  but  esiie- 
dally  poisonous  toxins  produced  by  a  cer- 
tain strain  of  fusarium,  a  common  fungus 
found  on  moldy  grains.  The  luiown  effects 
of  trichotbecenes  include  nausea,  vomiting, 
dlaarinews.  a  burning  sensation  of  the  skin, 
failure  of  muscle  coordination,  diarrhea 
with  blood  and  internal  hemorrhaging. 

By  far  the  most  prominent  outbreak  of 
trichothecene  twisotiing  in  the  medical  liter- 
ature concerned  the  devastation  of  50  coun- 
ties of  the  Orenburg  district  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  winter  of  1943-44  by  an  epi- 
demic of  a  disease  then  called  Alimentary 
Toxic  Aleukia  (ATA).  The  symptoms  of  this 
disease  were  similar  to  those  the  H'Mong  at- 
tributed to  "yellow  rain,"  except  that  the 
Orenburg  peasants  did  not  experience  the 
exceptionally  rapid  hemorrhaging  with  mas- 
sive vomiting  of  blood.  Thirty  percent  of  the 
population  of  the  district  became  seriously 
ill.  and  over  ten  percent  of  the  population 
died. 

E>uring  the  Orenburg  epidemic,  peasants 
had  been  scroimging  the  winter  fields  for 
unharvested  wheat  and  millet.  A.Z.  Joffee, 
who  worked  in  the  Soviet  Union  during  the 
epidemic  and  later  emigrated  to  Israel,  iden- 
tified poisonous  fusarium  in  the  wheat  sam- 
ples. The  poisonous  forms  of  these  molds 
grow  best  in  cold  climates,  especially  with 
cycles  of  freezing  and  thawing.  Three  dec- 
ades after  the  epidemic,  Chester  Mirocha  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota  identified  T-2, 
a  trichothecene  mycotoxin,  as  the  active 
agent  in  a  sample  of  the  wheat  provided  by 
the  Soviets.*  Trichothecene  poisoning  is 
now  believed  to  have  been  responsible  for 
the  Orenburg  epidemic.  Trichotbecenes  fed 
to  animals  produce  symptoms  similar  to 


those  at  Orenburg,  and  are  recognized  in 
the  colder  regions  of  North  America  as  a 
veterinary  problem  with  moldy  feeds. 
Canada  has  recently  established  tolerance 
levels  for  trichothecene  residues  in  wheat. 

While  the  symptoms  of  trichothecene  poi- 
soning reported  in  the  medical  literature  do 
not  include  the  spectacular  hemorrhaging 
claimed  by  the  H'Mong,  it  was  easy  to  form 
speculations  to  explain  the  discrepancy.  In 
particular,  the  Orenburg  peasants  Ingested 
the  toxins,  while  villagers  in  Laos  generally 
inhaled  the  "yellow  rain."  Subsequently, 
tests  by  UJS.  Army  scientists  at  Fort  Detrick 
found  that  inhalation  of  the  toxins  does 
indeed  produce  pulmonary  and  gastric  hem- 
orrhaging that  is  both  quick  and  massive; 
this  effect  can  also  be  heightened  by  mixing 
the  toxin  with  other  agents,  and  by  dispens- 
ing it  with  solvents  to  speed  absorption. 

Review  of  the  scientific  literature  revealed 
that  trichotbecenes  had  been  the  subject  of 
intense  Soviet  scientific  investigation  since 
the  1930.S.  The  physical  and  chemical  prop- 
erties of  the  toxins,  especially  their  chemi- 
cal stability,  made  them  ideal  as  warfare 
agents;  they  could  also  easily  be  mass-pro- 
duced. Indeed,  much  of  the  published  Soviet 
literature  on  the  toxins  is  more  concerned 
with  how  to  produce  them  in  large  quanti- 
ties as  opposed  to  research  into  prevention 
or  antidotes.  In  addition,  the  Soviet  re- 
search projects  on  mycotoxins  were  per- 
formed at  institutes  previously  associated 
with  other  chemical  and  biological  warfare 
research.* 

Ut.  Watson  conferred  with  the  CIA  ana- 
lyst upon  his  return  to  Washington:  they 
discovered  that  their  theories,  independent- 
ly arrived  at,  matched  completely.  Samples 
taken  from  the  site  of  the  attack  that  killed 
the  autopsied  victims  were  sent  for  labora- 
tory analysis.  The  initial  tests  in  govern- 
ment labs  failed  to  detect  any  evidence  of 
mycotoxins,  but  some  of  the  "yellow  rain" 
samples  along  with  negative  and  positive 
control  samples,  were  sent  to  Dr.  Mirocha 
for  more  sophisticated  analysis.  In  August, 
his  laboratory  reported  that  the  sample 
taken  from  the  attack  site  tested  positive 
for  trichothecene  mycotoxins.  Six  years 
after  the  first  "yellow  rain"  reports,  the 
United  SUtes  had  finally  identified  at  least 
one  of  the  poisons  being  used  in  Southeast 
Asia— an  agent  of  a  kind  clearly  outlawed  by 
the  1972  Biological  Weapons  Convention. 

IV 

It  was  against  this  backdrop  that  Secre- 
tary of  State  Alexander  Haig  decided  to  go 
public  with  the  "yellow  rain"  charges.  Sec- 
retary Haig  was  scheduled  to  speak  in 
Berlin  on  "The  Democratic  Revolution  and 
Its  Future"  on  September  13.  1981."  One  of 
his  themes  was  a  "double  standard"  under 
which  democracies  were  "Impugned  and 
criticized"  for  the  slightest  questionable  be- 
havior, while  "a  forgiving  and  accepting  eye 
is  turned  toward  adversaries."  He  revealed 
that  "We  now  have  physical  evidence  from 
Southeast  Asia  which  has  been  analyzed 
and  found  to  contain  abnormally  high  levels 
of  three  potent  mycotoxins— poisonous  sub- 
stances not  indigenous  to  the  region  and 
which  are  highly  toxic  to  man  and  animals." 
He  added  that  the  use  of  such  weapons  in 
warfare  was  prohibited  by  the  Geneva  Pro- 
tocol, and  that  their  manufacture  or  posses- 
sion violated  the  Biological  Weapons  Con- 
vention. 

The  next  day  the  State  E>epartment  held 
a  press  conference  in  Washington  to  give 
further  details  of  the  "yellow  rain"  evi- 
dence. Its  five-page  "fact  sheet"  said,  "Anal- 
ysis of  a  leaf  and  stem  sample  from  Kampu- 


chea has  revealed  high  levels  of  mycotoxins 
of  the  trichothecene  group."  It  continued: 
"The  levels  detected  were  up  to  twenty 
times  greater  than  any  recorded  natund 
outbreak.  Since  normal  background  levels  of 
these  toxins  are  essentially  undetectable, 
the  high  levels  found  are  considered  to  be 
abnormal,  and  it  is  highly  unlikely  that 
such  levels  could  have  occurred  in  a  natural 
intoxication.  In  poLit  of  fact,  these  myco- 
toxins do  not  occur  naturally  in  Southeast 
Asia."' 

The  State  Department  document  also  in- 
cluded circimistantlal  evidence  of  chemical 
warfare,  noting  previously  published  refu- 
gee testimony.  It  reported  that  the  "yellow 
rain"  symptoms  matched  the  known  effects 
of  trichothecene  poisoning,  and  related 
some  details  of  the  1944  Orenburg  epidemic. 
Reporters  were  told  that  no  large  pharma- 
ceutical-type facility  existed  in  .  Southeast 
Asia  which  could  produce  these  toxins,  al- 
though such  facilities  do  exist  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  However,  no  attempt  was  made  to 
systematically  outline  the  history  of  the  dis- 
coveries. Reporters  were  offered  an  oppo- 
tunity  to  question  government  experts,  but 
the  names  and  positions  of  the  experts  were 
withheld. 

The  press  reacted  to  these  revelations 
with  a  withering  skepticism.  Bob  Simon, 
CBS  State  Department  correspondent,  re- 
ported after  the  briefing:  "It's  viewed  here 
as  far  from  coincidental  that  this  informa- 
tion is  being  released  with  such  fanfare  at  a 
time  when  the  Reagan  Administration  is 
anxious  to  muster  support  domestically  and 
in  Europe  for  what  it  perceives  as  an  in- 
creasing Soviet  threat."  When  the  Public 
Broadcasting  Service's  "Inside  Story"  went 
back  in  March  1982  to  reexamine  this  initial 
coverage,  Mr.  Simon  said:  "It  Just  seemed  to 
me  like  a  story  that  was  being  planted,  and 
being  planted  in  a  rather  sloppy  way."  Don 
Oberdorfer  of  77>«  Washington  Post  said: 
"In  the  course  of  the  questioning  it  came 
out  that  they  were  hanging  this  thing  on 
one  leaf  and  stem  that  had  been  procured 
from  Cambodia,  which  struck  a  lot  of  people 
as  not  very  strong  evidence  for  a  charge 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  a  full 
dress  State  Department  briefing."  • 

However,  much  blame  should  go  to  State's 
mishandling  of  the  briefing  or  excessive 
skepticism  by  the  reporters,  clearly  little 
had  been  done  to  prepare  the  ground  for 
such  charges.  The  briefing  had  been  hastily 
drawn  together.  Secretary  Haig's  remarks 
had  been  inserted  in  his  speech  at  the  last 
minute,  under  pressure  of  a  leak  to  THme 
magazine  on  the  mycotoxin  findings.  State 
was  also  concerned  about  seeming  to  be 
behind  the  news  because  the  book  YeUow 
Rain  was  about  to  be  released;  author  Ster- 
ling Seagrave  had  started  out  to  investigate 
U.S.  chemical  warfare  capabilities  and  the 
use  of  the  herbicide  Agent  Orange,  but  con- 
cluded the  real  story  was  that  the  Soviets 
were  already  using  chemical  warfare  on  a 
massive  scale.  He  had  picked  up  the  name 
for  his  book  from  the  H'Mong,  and  re- 
marked at  the  similarity  of  their  symptoms 
to  those  of  trichothecene  poisoning.* 

Prior  to  the  State  Department  briefing, 
however,  the  "yellow  rain  "  reports  had  re- 
ceived scanty  public  attention.  There  had 
been  scattered  reports  in  the  American 
press,  and  more  numerous  ones  in  Asia.  The 
October  1980  Reader's  Digest  had  run  a 
report  by  Jane  Hamilton-Merritt,  a  free- 
lance Journalist  and  Asian  studies  scholar 
who  had  devoted  herself  to  studying  the 
H'Mong.  Jim  Coyne,  an  editor  of  Soldier  of 
Fortune  magazine,  returned  from  Thailand 


in  May  1981  with  a  sample  of  yeUow 
powder.  It  was  ultimately  delivered  to  Rep- 
resentative Jim  Leach  (R-Iowa),  who  was 
vainly  trying  to  stir  up  some  interest  in  pos- 
sible violations  of  the  biological  weapons 
treaty.'"  And  there  had  been  press  reports 
of  an  anthrax  outbreak  at  Sverdlovsk  in  the 
Soviet  Union  in  April  1979,  also  suggesting 
biological  weapons  activity. 

This  was  not  much  to  prepare  the  press  or 
public  for  charges  of  such  magnitude.  Then, 
too,  many  observers  were  struck  by  what 
seemed  an  anomaly.  If  the  Administration 
really  believed  the  Soviets  were  breaking  ex- 
isting arms  control  treaties,  this  would  seem 
to  call  for  major  adjustments  in  its  whole 
arms  control  policy.  Yet  the  week  after 
making  these  charges  Secretary  Haig  met 
with  Soviet  Foreign  Iflnister  Andrei  Oromy- 
ko  to  schedule  talks  on  theater  nuclear 
forces.  In  November,  President  Reagan 
made  his  National  Press  Club  speech  pro- 
posing new  strategic  weapons  talks  under 
new  acronym,  START.  The  Administration 
was  accusing  the  Soviets  of  breaking  old 
treaties  and  simultaneously  proposing  to  ne- 
gotiate new  ones. 

The  initial  skepticism  of  the  press  was  fed 
by  the  attitude  taken  by  some  key  scientists 
knowledgeable  about  chemical  warfare,  no- 
tably Matthew  Meselson,  a  Harvard  Univer- 
sity biologist,  and  Julian  Perry  Robinson  of 
the  University  of  Sussex's  Scientific  PoUcy 
Research  Unit.  "In  such  an  important  situa- 
tion, one  looks  to  our  government  for  a  very 
high  standard  of  evidence."  Dr.  Meselson 
told  77i«  New  York  Timet.  "But  in  some  re- 
spects, official  government  statements  have 
contained  demonstrable  and  serious  scientif- 
ic errors  which  damage  our  credibility  and 
raise  doubts  about  our  case."  Dr.  Robinson 
told  ABC  News:  "It's  ludicrous  in  fact  to 
base  charges  of  quite  such  moment  on  one 
sample.  No  analytical  chemist  worth  his  salt 
would  go  along  with  that." 

A  Mennonlte  missionary,  Frederick 
Swartzendruber,  said  in  several  forums  that 
he  had  traveled  the  H'Mong  communities  In 
Laos,  and  had  never  heard  of  "yellow  rain." 
Gene  Lyons,  a  freelance  journalist  who  had 
written  previously  on  chemical  warfare, 
wrote  on  the  oped  page  of  77i«  New  York 
Times  that  "yellow  rain"  might  be  a  "CIA 
hoax."  The  urge  to  dismiss  the  gathering 
evidence  reached  absurd  lengths.  In  a  Janu- 
ary 21,  1982  editorial  opposing  U.S.  develop- 
ment of  "binary"  chemical  weapons,  the 
Timet'  editors  brushed  off  "yellow  rain" 
with  the  passing  comment,  "Reports  that 
the  Russians  used  toxic  agents  in  Afghani- 
stan and  Indochina  have  not  been  fuUy  con- 
firmed. Besides,  they  describe  small-scale 
use  against  unprotected  people  in  remote 
areas." 

Two  major  news  organizations  were  excep- 
tions to  the  general  reaction.  ABC  News 
mounted  its  own  expedition  to  Southeast 
Asia,  and  found  Its  own  trichothecene-con- 
taminated  sample."  And  TTie  Wall  Street 
Journal  repeatedly  returned  to  the  story, 
running  some  50  articles  in  the  18  months 
following  the  Haig  speech.  But  despite  the 
rather  extensive,  if  little  circulated,  knowl- 
edge that  preceded  the  Haig  speech,  the 
"not  enough  evidence"  mentality  dominated 
press  and  presumably  public  inuiressions  of 
"yellow  rain"  for  more  than  a  year  after  the 
Secretary  first  took  it  public. 

Throughout  1982,  however,  wave  after 
wave  of  accumulating  evidence  lapped  at 
the  shores  of  skepticism.  In  late  January, 
the  State  Department  published  an  analysis 
of  blood  samples  taken  from  "yellow  rain" 
victims  in  Kampuchea,  showing  the  pres- 


ence of  HT-2,  a  metabolite  of  T-2  trichothe- 
cene toxin,  in  the  blood  of  two  victims.  ■> 
The  samples  were  collected  by  Dr.  Amos 
Townsend,  a  retired  Air  Force  physician, 
who  began  treating  refugees  in  Thailand  in 
1980  and  became  deeply  involved  in  the 
"yellow  rain"  issue.  In  March,  Secretary 
Haig  sent  a  32-page  report  to  Congress  on 
chemical  warfare  in  Southeast  Asia  and  Af- 
ghanistan, providing  the  most  complete  and 
up-to-date  information  including  involve- 
ment—the preparation  of  Soviet-manufac- 
tured chonlcal  items  for  inspection  by 
Soviet  officers,  precautions  taken  in  receipt 
of  Soviet  crates  the  Vietnamese  said  con- 
tained "deadly  toxin  chemicals."  and  details 
suggesting  heavy  chemical  contamination  in 
the  salvage  operation  of  a  ship  sunk  in  the 
Black  Sea  en  route  to  Vietnam  in  1975." 

Also  in  March.  Representative  Stephen 
Solan  (D-New  York)  held  hearings  on  the 
subject  in  the  Subcommittee  on  Asian  and 
Pacific  Affairs  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  In  the  course  of  the  hear- 
ings, he  remarked,  "I  suspect  that  short  of 
being  hit  on  the  head  by  yellow  rain,  noth- 
ing would  convince  Mr.  Swartzendruber 
that  it  was  going  on."  The  Congressman  re- 
marked to  a  scientific  skeptic  that  while  to- 
tally controlled  experiments  are  not  always 
possible  in  the  real  world,  "that  does  not  re- 
lieve us  of  the  responsibility  of  trying  to 
make  judgments  about  whether  these 
things  are  going  on."  At  the  end  of  the 
hearings.  Congressman  Solaiz.  scarcely  a 
cold  warrior,  concluded,  "I  don't  see  how  a 
reasonable  person  can  argue  with  the  propo- 
sition that  this  is  going  on  and  that  things 
are  happening  here  which  shouldn't  be  hap- 
pening and  which  are  presumably  prohibit- 
ed by  treaty."'* 

When  the  U.N.  Special  Session  on  Disar- 
mament opened  in  June  1982,  the  U.N.  in- 
vestigative team  on  biochemical  wsirf  are  had 
just  completed  its  first  trip  to  Afghan  refu- 
gee camps  in  Pakistan.  It  was  not  scheduled 
to  report  until  the  General  Assembly  con- 
vened in  the  fall,  but  77»«  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal obtained  and  published  extracts  from  a 
36-page  verbatim  transcript  of  the  team's 
interviews  with  Afghan  refugees.'*  These 
accounts  paralleled  reports  about  "yellow 
rain"  from  Southeast  Asia,  and  indicated 
that  other  chemical  warfare  agents  were 
also  being  used.  The  Afghans,  for  instance, 
spoke  of  "black  smoke"  which  caused  inca- 
pacitation and  unconsciousness;  victims 
found  by  Soviet  troops  were  summarily 
shot.  The  Soviets  also  used  other  gases  to 
kill  or  drive  out  people  hiding  in  caves  or  in 
underground  canals  common  in  Afghani- 
stan. (In  its  final  report  on  December  1, 
1982,  the  U.N.  team  concluded  that  the  alle- 
gations were  not  provoi,  but  that  "circum- 
stantial evidence"  suggested  "the  possible 
use  of  some  sort  of  toxic  chemical  substance 
in  some  instances.")  '• 

Many  heads  of  government  addressed  the 
summer  disarmament  session.  When  Presi- 
dent Reagan  came  to  speak  on  June  17. 
1982.  he  had  not  made  a  major  public  state- 
ment on  "yellow  rain"  despite  the  various 
State  Department  reports.  At  the  United 
Nations,  he  directly  accused  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  allies  of  violating  the  Geneva 
Protocol  and  the  Biological  Weapons  Con- 
vention, as  well  as  customary  international 
law.  He  said  that  the  evidence  was  "conclu- 
sive." He  added,  "Evidence  of  non-compli- 
ance with  existing  arms  control  agreements 
underscores  the  need  to  approach  negotia- 
tion of  any  new  agreements  with  care." 

In  November  1982.  Secretary  of  State 
George  Sbultz  sent  yet  another  report  to 


Congreas,  saying  "the  world  cannot  be  >aent 
in  the  face  of  such  human  suffering  and 
cynical  disregard  for  international  law  and 
agreements."  "  The  report  included  the  ac- 
count of  a  Soviet  soldier  who  defected  to 
the  Afghan  resistance  and  described  three 
chemical  warfare  agents.  At  its  press  brief- 
ing, the  State  Department  was  able  to  dis- 
play a  Soviet  gas  mask  it  reported  had  been 
taken  off  a  dead  Soviet  soldier  in  Afghani- 
stan and  which  had  proved  to  be  contami- 
nated with  trichotbecenes.  This  was  the 
first  identification  of  trichotbecenes  from 
Afghanistan,  as  well  as  being  a  far  more 
dramatic  piece  of  physical  evidoxx  than  a 
leaf  and  twig  sample. 

This  time  the  reaction  was  acceptance. 
"The  administration  has  proven  out  the 
Soviet  pattern  by  a  standard  that  reasona- 
ble people  would  accept."— 77ie  Wathington 
Pott,  December  1,  1982.  "There  now  appears 
to  be  sufficient  evidence  for  the  world  to 
reach  a  verdict  of  guilty."— 77«e  SL  Louit 
Pott-Dispatch,  December  3,  1982.  "The  evi- 
dence now  accumulated— blood  samples,  gas 
masks,  testimony  from  a  Soviet  defector,  a 
Laotian  pUot,  and  Afghan  refugees— indi- 
cates that  something  is  definitely  going  on. 
Soviet  denials  to  the  contrary."— 77ke  CTiris- 
tian  Science  Monitor,  December  I,  1982. 
And  The  Boston  CHobe,  December  3,  1982: 
"The  Soviets  appear  to  be  on  the  road  to 
convicting  themselves  of  egregious  viola- 
tions of  civilized  norms,  both  the  1925 
Geneva  Protocol  and  the  1972  Biological 
and  Toxin  Weapons  Convention." 


If  the  facts  of  "yellow  rain"  have  recently 
become  accepted,  its  implications  have 
barely  begun  to  be  plumbed.  What  does  It 
mean  that  the  Soviets  have  supplied  grue- 
some toxin  weapons  for  use  in  a  perhaps- 
genocidal  campaign  against  the  H'Mong? 
What  does  It  mean  that  their  own  troops  in 
Afghanistan  use  chemical  and  toxin  agents 
in  what  seem  to  be  routine  military  oper- 
ations? What  does  it  mean  that  these  ac- 
tions are  clear  and  callous  violations  of  two 
existing  arms  agreements? 

To  take  the  most  obvious  implications 
first,  the  discovery  of  "yellow  rain"  means 
that  Western  armed  forces  need  to  get 
deeply  serious  about  defending  themselves 
against  chemical  and  biological  weapons. 
After  the  notorious  gas  attacks  of  World 
War  I,  defense  planners  have  of  course  rec- 
ognized a  chemical  threat,  and  biological 
warfare  has  been  a  staple  of  science  fiction. 
But  such  weapons  were  (perhaps  miracu- 
lously) never  used  in  World  War  H.  presimi- 
ably  because  the  combatants  felt  mutually 
deterred.  Since  the  CJeneva  Protocol  had 
l)een  oljserved  even  in  total  war,  It  became 
easy  to  assume  It  would  probably  also  be  ob- 
served in  future  wars.  Defense  planners  nat- 
urally gave  some  prudent  attention  to  a 
chemical  threat,  but  surely  gave  it  no  high 
priority. 

By  now  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  the  So- 
viets are  not  going  to  be  fastidious  about 
the  Geneva  Protocol.  It  Is  equally  clear  that 
they  do  not  share  our  assessment  that  bio- 
logical weapons  are  of  "dubious"  military 
value.  Obviously  they  find  chemicals  and 
toxins  handy  in  counterinsurgency  oper- 
ations. Nor  is  It  any  consolation  from  a  mili- 
tary (let  alone  moral)  standpoint  that  so  far 
the  weapons  have  only  been  used  "against 
improtected  people  in  remote  areas";  it  can 
hardly  be  assvmied  they  would  never  be  used 
against  white  Europeans. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  extracts  from  a 
1977  East  German  military  manual  quoted 
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by  RlchArd  Burt,  then  director  of  the  State 
Deputment's  Bureau  of  PoliUco-MUltary 
Affairs.  In  a  1983  speech.'*  The  tnanvial  ex- 
pounds on  the  use  of  toxins  in  warfare,  re- 
marking In  passing  that  it  is  now  possible 
"to  produce  various  toxins  synthetically."  It 
describes  how  toxins  can  be  aerosolized,  or 
dispensed  with  aircraft  spray  equipment, 
though  "they  can  be  used  primarily  in  ml- 
crobombs  which  are  launched  from  the  air 
or  in  warheads  of  tactical  rockets."  It  re- 
marks, "When  they  are  used  in  combat  the 
atmosphere  can  be  contaminated  over  rela- 
tively large  areas.  We  can  expect  expansion 
depths  of  up  to  6  kilometers  before  the 
toxbi  concentration  drops  below  lethal  con- 
centration 50"— that  is,  the  dosage  that  will 
kill  half  of  those  exposed  will  extend  over 
laige  areas. 

What  is  being  described  here  actually  may 
be  what  the  "neutron  bomb"  was  wrongly 
Imagined  to  be— a  way  of  killing  people  and 
capturing  cities,  or  military  installations. 
Intact.  Many  of  the  standard  Soviet  missile 
systems,  including  the  Frxjii,  the  Scud  and 
the  ScaleboaTd  and  their  foUow-ons,  have 
not  only  conventional  and  nuclear  but  also 
chemical  capabilities.  ■*  In  a  1981  report  for 
the  Institute  for  Foreign  Policy  Analysis, 
Amoretta  M.  Hoeber,  now  a  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Army,  reports  that  esti- 
mates of  the  proportion  of  chemical  muni- 
tions in  the  Soviet  stockpiles  range  from  a 
low  of  10  to  15  percent  to  a  high  of  50  per- 
cent." 

It  bears  noting,  too,  that  whUe  we  have 
identified  the  trichothecenes,  we  have  little 
idea  what  other  chemical  or  biological 
agents  we  may  face.  The  Afghan  reports 
suggest  the  use  of  a  wide  variety  of  agents. 
One  seems  to  cause  rapid  decomposition  of 
bodies,  another  apparently  induces  sleep 
and  incapacitation.  Western  analysts  have 
little  idea  what  these  iigents  might  be.  Nor 
do  we  understand  what  mixtures  might  be 
used  in  biological-chemical  "cocktails."  In 
congressional  testimony.  Dr.  Watson  has 
said  that  some  of  the  refugee  accounts  have 
included  reports  of  a  heavy  garlic  smell,  a 
notable  sign  of  dmso  (Dlmethylsulfoxide),  a 
chemical  known  to  rapidly  penetrate  the 
skin  and  other  body  tissues.*' 

Another  little-understood  aspect  of  toxin 
warfare  is  the  possibility  of  environmental 
contamination  and  long-term  health  effects. 
Since  1977,  H'Mong  refugees  in  the  United 
States  have  experienced  an  epidemic  of 
sudden  night  deaths,  in  which  healthy 
young  males  die  in  their  sleep  of  what  ap- 
pears to  be  cardiac  arrhythmia.'*  Because 
the  medical  histories  of  the  dead  show  no 
special  Incidence  of  exposure  to  "yellow 
rain"  attacks,  investigators  at  the  Centers 
for  Disease  Control  are  disinclined  to  accept 
the  H'Mong  belief  that  these  deaths  are  as- 
sociated with  "yeUow  rain."  However,  there 
is  serious  scientific  speculation  associating 
trichothecenes  with  heart  symptoms,  and 
apparently  the  mycotoxlns  are  stored  In  the 
body  rather  than  rapidly  purged.  At  least 
one  prominent  pathologist.  Dr.  Bernard 
Wagner  of  Columbia  Dnlversity,  suggests 
vigorous  investigation  of  the  possibility  that 
the  deaths  could  be  caused  by  long-term  ef- 
fects of  otherwise  unnoticed  exposure  to  tri- 
chothecenes.*' 

We  cannot  assume,  finally,  that  Soviet 
preparations  for  biological  warfare  are  con- 
fined to  toxins.  The  Sverdlovsk  incident 
suggests  otherwise.  Soviet  emlgtes  brought 
reports  of  an  explosion  in  April  1979  at  Mili- 
tvy  Compound  19,  classified  by  U.S.  intelli- 
gence as  a  site  of  Soviet  biological  weapons 
activity.  The  explosion  reportedly  released  a 


cloud  that  caused  an  epidemic  of  anthrax  in 
the  region.  The  Soviets  have  resisted  U.S. 
d-marches  for  more  information  on  the  in- 
cident, saying  that  there  was  an  outbreak  of 
anthrax,  but  that  It  was  caused  by  tainted 
meat.  The  description  of  such  symptoms  as 
sudden  onset  of  disease  and  respiratory  dif- 
ficulties, however,  suggests  much  more 
deadly  pulmonary  anthrax,  caused  by  inha- 
lation of  the  spores  and  previously  seem 
almost  exclusively  in  wool-sorting  sheds. 
While  the  incident  has  never  been  fully  re- 
solved, it  does  suggest  the  possibility  of 
large  stores  of  living  bacteriological 
agents.'* 

Western  armies  are  grossly  unprepared 
for  these  threats.  The  best  Illustration  con- 
cerns fighting  vehicles.  After  the  1973 
Middle  East  war,  VS.  defense  officials  had 
an  opportunity  to  examine  Warsaw  Pact 
tanks  and  armored  personnel  carriers  sup- 
plied to  Egypt  and  captured  by  Israel.  They 
found  that  these  vehicles  were  equipped 
with  integral  seals  and  air  filters  that  pro- 
vide a  "positive  atmosphere"— that  is, 
enough  air  pressure  within  the  vehicle  that 
any  leakage  is  toward  the  outside."  In 
short,  by  the  early  1970s  the  Soviets  were 
preparing  their  equipment  to  operate  in  a 
chemical  environment. 

It  is  symptomatic  of  the  inattention  that 
the  United  States  has  shown  toward  chemi- 
cal and  biological  warfare  that  the  M-1  tank 
now  coming  off  the  production  lines,  at  a 
price  of  $1.8  million  per  copy,  is  not 
equipped  with  a  positive  atmosphere 
(though  this  capability  is  now  planned  as  a 
"block"  improvement  in  1985).  In  the  new 
Bradley  armored  personnel  carriers,  troops 
in  a  chemical  environment  are  expected  to 
wear  individual  protective  suits,  though 
such  suits  remain  in  short  supply.  These  are 
not  isolated  Instances.  The  Hoeber  report 
cited  Pentagon  studies  of  chemical  defenses 
that  found  them  "grossly  inadequate."  The 
United  States  lacked,  it  concluded,  "a  pro- 
tective posture  capable  of  providing  for 
force  survival— to  say  nothing  about  provid- 
ing for  continued  operations  during  a  war 
which  Included  chemical  use."" 

Beyond  the  realm  of  purely  defensive 
measures  lies  the  problem  of  deterrence. 
What  capabilities  do  Western  armies  need 
to  deter  biological  and  chemical  attacks? 
Should  our  doctrine  be  deterrence  in  kind, 
and,  if  so,  should  we  develop  toxin  weapons? 
If  we  are  not  to  deter  in  kind,  should  we 
have  a  doctrine  of  responding  to  chemical- 
biological  attack  with  nuclear  weapons — per- 
haps under  the  rubric  of  the  Soviet  term 
"weapons  of  mass  destruction"?  Any  such 
doctrine  would  represent  a  dangerous  lower- 
ing of  the  nuclear  threshold,  and  for  this 
reason  would  be  unlikely  to  pose  an  effec- 
tive deterrent  threat. 

Probably  the  least  unsatisfactory  solution 
is  to  maintain  a  separate  chemical  deter- 
rent, which  could  be  used  in  retaliation  for 
either  chemical  or  biological  attacks.  This  in 
fact  is  current  declaratory  doctrine.  The 
U.S.  deterrent  consists  of  large  stocks  of 
nerve  gases  produced  prior  to  1969,  when 
President  Nixon  renounced  biological  weap- 
ons and  ceased  production  of  new  chemical 
weapons.  The  Pentagon  has  periodically 
proposed  to  develop  new  "binary"  chemical 
weapons,  safer  to  use  and  handle  than 
present  weapons  because  lethal  nerve  gases 
are  not  produced  until  two  nonlethal  chemi- 
cals are  mixed  during  flight.  These  propos- 
als have  been  rejected,  most  recently  when 
Congress  turned  down  a  Reagan  proposal 
for  their  development  in  1982.  While  defen- 
sive measures  may  have  an  even  higher  pri- 


ority for  chemical-warfare  funding,  "yellow 
rain"  surely  adds  a  new  salience  to  the 
chemical-biological  threat,  and  makes  it 
plausible  to  believe  that  a  1980s-era  deter- 
rent may  need  modernizing  to  preserve  a  ca- 
pability that  looks  usable  and  therefore  pre- 
sents a  credible  deterrent. 

VI 

In  time  the  military  problems  can  be  ad- 
dressed, but  "yellow  rain"  raises  even  more 
fundamental  questions  about  the  future  of 
arms  agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Fy>r 
the  easy  use  of  such  barbaric  weapons  and 
the  cavalier  disregard  of  existing  arms 
agreements  says  much  about  the  character 
of  the  current  Soviet  elites.  Of  course,  not 
even  the  most  enthusiastic  American  propo- 
nents of  arms  control  are  willing  to  rely  on 
trusting  the  Soviets;  even  the  "nuclear 
freeze"  movement  insists  that  a  freeze  be 
"verifiable."  But,  especially  in  the  light  of 
our  experience  with  the  Biological  Weapons 
Convention,  we  have  to  ask  what  this  word 
means. 

Debates  on  verification  of  strategic  arms 
agreements  have  had  a  certain  sterile  qual- 
ity. American  monitors  discover  that,  say, 
the  Soviets  have  started  to  encode  data 
transmitted  back  from  new  missiles  under 
test.  Critics  of  the  Soviets  contend  this  vio- 
lates the  strategic  arms  pacts,  which  prohib- 
it Interference  with  "national  technical 
means"  of  verification.  This  includes  elec- 
tronic monitoring,  they  contend,  and  the 
test  data  is  essential  to  understanding  the 
capabilities  of  their  new  missiles.  Defenders 
of  arms  control  reply  that  the  agreements 
don't  really  quite  prohibit  what  the  Soviets 
are  actually  doing,  and  that  anyway  it's  not 
that  important.  The  argiunent  revolves  not 
around  what  the  Soviets  are  doing,  but 
around  what  the  agreement  means. 

"Yellow  rain"  is  different.  By  now  the 
debate  on  the  quality  of  evidence  is  from  all 
appearances  closed,  at  least  in  American  cir- 
cles. Persuading  public  opinion  among  the 
allies  may  take  more  time;  a  recent  report  in 
The  Observer  suggests  this  may  require  re- 
peating all  of  the  hesitations  and  mistakes 
that  marked  development  of  U.S.  opinion." 
Perhpas  there  is  also  still  room  for  legalistic 
argimient,  along  the  lines  of  the  East 
German  hint  that  the  toxins  may  be  made 
synthetically  and  are  thus  merely  chemical 
weapons  (whose  use,  of  course,  would  still 
violate  the  Geneva  protocol),  or  along  the 
lines  that  what  Is  happening  In  Afghanistan 
is  not  technically  a  war.  But  there  seems 
little  disposition  to  follow  any  such  line  of 
reasoning,  and,  among  those  who  have  fol- 
lowed the  debate,  there  Is  no  great  argu- 
ment about  the  facts  of  what  is  happening 
in  Southeast  Asia  and  Afghanistan.  The  re- 
ality is  that  we  have  here  arms  control  vio- 
lations that  are  unambiguous,  militarily  im- 
portant and  totally  cynical. 

The  record  of  how  these  violations  were 
detected  is  at  best  an  equivocal  portent  for 
future  arms  agreements.  The  violations  in- 
volved actual  battlefield  use  of  the  forbid- 
den weapons,  yet  were  detected  and  publi- 
cized only  after  many  years.  Even  then, 
their  exposure  required  heroic  efforts  by  a 
handful  of  individuals,  many  of  whom— Dr. 
Hamllton-Merritt.  Dr.  Townsend,  not  to 
mention  the  H'Mong— have  felt  desperately 
frustrated  at  being  ignored  or  disbelieved 
even  while  people  were  being  killed  in  most 
gruesome  ways.  To  make  much  difference, 
verification  would  presumably  require  that 
outlawed  weapons  be  detected  before  they 
are  actually  used,  and  on  that  the  "yellow 
rain"  episode  provides  cool  comfort. 


This  experience  comes  atop  several  other 
new  difficulties  for  verification.  Dependence 
on  signals  intelligence,  for  example,  has 
been  called  Into  question  by  the  discovery 
that  Geoffrey  Prime,  a  llngiilst  at  the  Brit- 
ish code-breaking  center  at  Cheltenham, 
had  been  a  Soviet  spy  for  14  years.  He  was 
in  a  i>osition  to  warn  the  Soviets  that  their 
codes  were  broken,  or  to  help  them  plant 
misinformation.  His  conviction  warns 
against  putting  too  much  confidence  in  our 
ability  to  intercept  and  read  Soviet  commu- 
nications signals. 

More  fundamentally,  in  the  negotiations 
on  strategic  and  intermediate  missiles,  the 
trend  of  technology  is  away  from  large  and 
easily  detected  fixed  missile  sites,  and 
toward  smaller  and  more  mobUe  weapons. 
Many  weapons  in  this  new  generation  wiU 
be  subject  to  concealment  In  a  geographical- 
ly large  and  socially  closed  nation.  Verifica- 
tion of  limits  on  them  will  be  less  like  veri- 
fying missile  silos,  and  more  like  trying  to 
detect  chemical  and  biological  violations 
before  the  weapons  were  actually  used. 

Not  surprisingly,  there  has  recently  been 
a  new  burst  of  talk  about  on-site  inspection 
of  arms  agreements.  We  still  have  ongoing 
Soviet-American  talks  on  a  chemical  weap- 
ons treaty,  envisioned  back  in  1972  as  ac- 
companying the  Biological  Weapons  Con- 
vention. To  verify  any  chemical  treaty,  U.S. 
negotiators  recently  proposed  an  on-site  In- 
spection plan  that  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Lawrence  Eagleburger  called  "tough  but 
fair. "  Mr.  Eagleburger  added  that  a  treaty 
would  require  "a  major  revision  of  Soviet 
military  strategy,  which  accepts  use  of  these 
weapons." 

For  their  part,  the  Soviets  have  recently 
dropped  hints  that  they  may  be  willing  to 
open  some  of  their  nuclear  power  reactors 
to  inspections  by  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency,  and  this  is  being  seen  as  a 
breakthrough  for  on-site  inspection.  The 
IAEA  is  intended  to  police  the  Nuclear  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty,  and  is  not  an  especial- 
ly happy  model  for  the  future  of  on-site  in- 
spection. IAEA  inspections,  for  example,  re- 
quire appointments  made  well  in  advance. 
Albert  Wohlsetter  has  demonstrated  that  a 
nation  could  comply  with  IAEA  require- 
ments and  still  be  within  hours  of  assem- 
bling a  nuclear  weapon."  There  is  plenty  of 
room  to  doubt  that  a  few  inspections  on  this 
model  would  suffice  to  give  us  high  confi- 
dence in  detecting  the  kind  of  cheating  that 
has  taken  place  with  the  Biological  Weap- 
ons Convention.  Final  Judgements  will  of 
course  depend  on  what  verification  arrange- 
ments, if  any.  U.S.  and  Soviet  negotiators 
can  reach.  But  even  on-site  inspection  is  not 
apanacea. 

The  warning  of  the  "yellow  rain"  episode 
is  that  the  Soviets  have  the  will  and  the 
cynicism  to  engage  in  determined  and  calcu- 
lated programs  of  cheating  on  arms  agree- 
ments. We  must  now  be  sure  that  oiu-  verifi- 
cation efforts  take  this  fully  into  accoimt, 
and  it  strains  the  imagiiuition  to  come  up 
with  provisions  that  satisfy  that  need  and 
still  might  be  negotiable  with  the  Soviets. 
Are  they  really  going  to  allow  us  to  inspect 
Military  Compound  19  at  Sverdlovsk?  Will 
they  allow  us  to  inspect  other  Installations 
where  satellite  photos  show  animal  pens 
that  for  some  reason  must  be  enclosed  in 
military-style  double  fences?  What  about 
light  industrial  buildings  that  could  conceal 
cruise  missiles?  Basically,  do  we  expect 
them  to  cease  to  be  a  closed  society?  Con- 
ceivably there  are  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions, but  the  usual  rather  bland  talk  of  ver- 
ification is  scarcely  adequate  to  deal  with 


detection  problems  that  arise  when  the  So- 
viets take  quite  so  cynical  an  attitude  as 
they  have  with  "yellow  rain." 

Our  experience  with  the  Biological  Weap- 
ons Convention  raises  a  second  ast>ect  of  the 
verification  problem  that  may  prove  even 
more  acute.  We  have  by  now  ascertained  the 
facts.  Indeed,  despite  the  frustration  of 
those  involved  from  the  beginning,  in  many 
ways  the  siurprlsing  thing  is  not  how  badly 
the  various  bureaucracies  behaved  when 
faced  with  possible  violations,  but  how  well. 
The  Carter  Administration  had  staked 
much  on  arms  agreements  with  which  the 
revelation  of  "yellow  rain"  was  bound  to 
interfere.  Tet  a  surprising  amount  was  done 
to  collect  evidence  and  even  to  make  it 
public  by  creating  a  U.N.  investigation.  The 
United  Nations,  if  you  accept  its  consider- 
able inherent  limitations,  also  made  its  con- 
tribution to  bringing  the  facts  to  light.  We 
entered  the  Biological  Weapons  Convention 
knowing  it  to  be  one  of  the  least  verifiable 
arms  proposals  around,  but  in  the  end  we 
did  succeed  In  verifying  It.  The  Soviets  are 
cheating.  But  the  problem  remains,  what  do 
we  do  about  it? 

The  problem  "After  Detection— What?" 
was  foreseen  in  a  brilliant  1961  article  in  the 
Journal  by.  curiously  enough,  Fred  Charles 
Ikie."  He  warned  that  deterrence  of  aims- 
pact  violations  requires  not  only  that  a  po- 
tential violator  must  suffer  the  risk  of  de- 
tection, but  also  that  he  may  lose  from  the 
victim's  reaction  to  it.  Mr.  Ikl6  added  that 
"Democratic  governments  might  experience 
serious  political  difficulties  in  reacting  ef- 
fectively to  a  detected  evasion." 

The  difficulties  envisioned  in  the  1961  ar- 
ticle read  like  the  history  of  the  "yellow 
rain"  episode.  The  evidence  of  the  violation 
may  be  equivocal,  or  based  on  secret  intelli- 
gence. The  government  may  feel  unsure  of 
its  ability  to  persuade  public  opinion,  which 
in  turn  may  be  unwilling  to  back  decisive 
measures  such  as  large  increases  in  military 
spending.  The  government  may  feel  too 
much  publicity  on  the  violation  may  Inter- 
fere with  other  promising  policies.  Finally, 
in  an  alliance,  allies  must  be  persuaded,  and 
will  further  have  all  of  the  same  political 
difficulties  with  their  domestic  opinion. 

This  precisely  describes  the  current  stage 
on  "yellow  rain."  The  American  government 
has  for  over  a  year  repeatedly  asserted  that 
the  Soviets  are  violating  arms  agreements. 
By  now  it  has  persuaded  elite  opinion  in  the 
United  States  and,  almost  certainly,  allied 
governments.  But  is  has  yet  to  find  a  course 
of  action  that  promises  to  impose  significant 
costs  on  the  Soviets  for  these  violations,  and 
thus  to  deter  them  from  equally  cynical  vio- 
lations of  other  present  or  future  arms 
agreements. 

Indeed,  for  many  of  the  same  reasons  out- 
lined by  Mr.  Ikle,  the  XJS.  goverrunent 
seems  deterred  from  any  vigorous  pursuit  of 
even  the  most  obvious  opportunities  to  at 
least  embarrass  the  Soviets  in  a  persistent 
and  determined  way.  The  Biological  Weap- 
ons Convention  provides  procedures  for 
taking  compliance  issues  to  the  U.N.  Securi- 
ty Council.  And  the  United  States  has  the 
option  of  suspending  its  other  arms  negotia- 
tions with  the  Soviets,  on  the  commonsense 
grounds  that  you  get  disputes  on  old  con- 
tracts settled  before  you  enter  new  ones. 

Even  the  Reagan  Administration,  often 
criticized  as  too  hawkish  on  arms  control 
issues,  has  refrained  from  such  measures.  A 
noisy  Security  Council  debate,  concluding 
with  a  Soviet  veto,  has  been  judged  to  be 
too  confrontational  and  propagandlstic,  too 
likely  to  interfere  with  efforts  to  keep  UA 


and  particularly  European  public  opinion  on 
the  Administration's  side.  The  Administra- 
tion recognizes,  of  course,  that  to  many  citi- 
zens an  agreement  on  nuclear  arms  seems 
an  overriding  goal,  not  to  be  postponed  for 
whatever  reason.  And,  of  course.  President 
Reagan  has  been  under  pressure  from  the 
nudear-freeze  movement,  from  Senators  op- 
posing his  nominee  as  the  head  of  the  arms 
control  agency,  and  from  European  allies  to 
be  more,  not  less,  accommodating  to  the  So- 
viets in  the  strategic  and  intermediate-mis- 
sQe  talks. 

Even  some  within  the  Administration  who 
are  skeptical  about  the  chances  of  reaching 
a  sound  agreement  with  the  current  Soviet 
leadership  feel  bound  by  force  of  public 
opinion  to  pursue  the  the  negotiations.  A 
Gallup  Poll  in  September  of  1982  found 
that  49  percent  of  the  public  felt  violations 
of  chemical  treaties  should  not  interfere 
with  nuclear  arms  talks,  while  36  percent  of 
the  public  felt  violations  were  reason  to  s\is-  , 
pend  the  talks.  The  Gallup  analysis  re- 
mariced  that  polls  have  consistently  shown  a 
strong  preference  for  "talks"  with  the  Sovi- 
ets, and  "that  less  than  half  would  favor 
continuing  talks  in  indicative  of  a  strong  re- 
action to  the  'yeUow  rain'  charges."  ••  These 
percentages  might  change  If  "yellow  rain" 
were  as  well  publicized  as  the  nuclear  freeze. 
Surely  the  stance  that  the  Soviets  are  vio- 
lating existing  treaties  but  that  we  must  ne- 
gotiate new  ones  with  them  present  some- 
thing of  an  incongruity,  at  the  very  least  de- 
manding a  Justification  or  explanation  not 
yet  offered  by  either  the  Administration  or 
the  more  enthusiastic  proponents  of  arms 
agreements.  It  will  be  Interesting  and  in- 
structive to  see  how  this  is  resolved  or  Justi- 
fied over  time.  Perhaps  the  "yellow  rain" 
charges  wiU  yet  simply  fade  away  as  did  ear- 
lier and  less-documented  reports  of  Soviet-  , 
backed  chemical  warfare  in  Yemen  In  the 
1960s.  (The  Soviets  do  not  seem  to  be  coop- 
erating, however,  through  any  slackening  of 
their  biochemical  assaults  in  Afghanistan.) 
Perhaps  the  panoply  of  arms  talks  will  fall 
to  reach  agreement  on  substantive  issues 
like  deep  cuts  In  missile  numbers,  so  that 
the  verification  Issue  raised  by  "yellow  rain" 
will  never  reach  the  forefront  of  negotia- 
tion. Perhaps  future  arms  agreements  will 
be  reached,  but  their  ratification  will  be 
dogged  by  the  record  the  government  has 
built  on  "yellow  rain.  Or  perhaps  the 
Reagan  Administration  will  yet  seize  upon 
the  "yellow  rain"  issue  to  rebut  domestic 
and  European  critics  of  its  arms  control  pkm- 
ture,  protesting  that  the  salient  problem  in 
arms  negotiation  is  not  American  inflexibil- 
ity but  Soviet  duplicity. 

Arms  agreements  are  not  after  all  the 
only  way  of  pursuing  national  security  In- 
terests; a  balance  of  power  to  deter  aggres- 
sion can  be  maintained  even  without  trea- 
ties. But  nearly  all  Americaiis  would  like  to 
see  the  balance  ratified  in  formal  agree- 
ments; our  national  tendency  Is  to  seek  the 
rule  of  law.  While  the  record  of  disarma- 
ment agreements  during  the  interwar  period 
is  not  encouraging,  and  while  a  case  can  be 
made  that  recent  arms  agreements  have 
sometimes  been  destabilizing  by  encourag- 
ing weapons  systems  like  multiple  warheads, 
it  is  possible  to  find  successful  arms  agree- 
ments In  the  historical  record.  The  Rush- 
Bagot  agreement  of  1817  and  the  Treaty  of 
Washington  of  1871  demilitarized  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  American-Canadian  border, 
and  arguably  removed  real  or  potential 
venom  from  the  Canadian-American  rela- 
tionship. Surely  all  Americans  would  like  to 
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aee  our  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  codi- 
fied in  a  similar  way. 

UnhappUy,  that  prospect  seems  to  recede 
as  the  "yellow  rain"  episode  is  studied.  The 
hopes  expressed  in  BCr.  Ikle's  1972  testimo- 
ny have  proved  less  prescient  than  the  fears 
expressed  in  his  1961  article.  Indeed,  the 
question  is  what  stance  toward  the  Geneva 
Protocol  and  the  Biolodcal  Weapons  Con- 
vention is  moat  likely  to  advance  the  goal  of 
meaningful  arms  agreements.  As  of  now,  the 
Soviets  have  braaenly  violated  existing  arms 
agreements,  and  have  been  called  to  account 
only  in  the  most  limited  way.  If  that  is  the 
lesson  they  carry  away  from  "yellow  rain," 
it  will  be  no  service  to  the  future  prospects 
of  arms  control. 
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stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  10 
a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and,  at 
6:22  pan.,  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Thursday,  April  14. 1983.  at  10  ajn. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— fFe</it6«d<ij(,  April  13,  1983 


ORDER  FOR  RECXDONTTION  OP 
SENATOR  PROXMIRE  ON  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  be 
granted  a  special  order  for  not  to 
exceed  IS  minutes  on  Thursday,  April 
14.  after  the  leaders'  time. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  there 
Is  an  order  for  recess  this  evening,  is 
that  correct?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Senator  is  correct,  there  is  an  order. 

Mr.  STEVES^S.  What  time  does  the 
Senate  convene  tomorrow? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  convenes  under  the  order  at  10 
ajn. 

Mi.  Sl'EVENS.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that.  foUowing  the  leaders'  time 
and  the  si>ecial  order,  there  will  be  a 
period  for  routine  morning  business 
until  11  ajn.  and  that  we  will  go  on 
the  Adelman  nomination  at  11  a.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move,  in  accordance  with  the  order 
previously  entered,  that  the  Senate 


nokonahons 

Executive  nominations  received  by 

the  Senate  April  13. 1983: 

OmcK  or  THK  XJJS.  Traoi  RxPRXSEirTATm 

Robert  E^mmet  Lighthizer.  of  Bfaryland, 

to  be  a  Deputy  U.S.  Trade  Representative, 

with  the  rank  of  Ambassador  (new  position). 

IHTHK  Abmt 
The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  genenl 
MaJ.  Oen.  Carol  E.  Vuono,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
U.S.  Army. 

In  TBI  Navt 
The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  Indicated 
under  the   provisions   of  title   10,   United 
States.  Code,  section  1370: 

To  be  vice  admiral 

Vice  Adm.  Ernest  R.  Seymour,  091-24- 
2574/1310,  U.S.  Navy. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10  United  States  Code, 
section  5064,  to  be  Director  of  Budget  and 
Reports  in  the  Department  of  the  Navy. 

To  be  director  of  budget  and  reports 
Rear  Adm.  Daniel  L.  Cooper,  XXX-XX-XXXX/ 
1120.  VS.  Navy. 


CONPIRMA'nONS 

Elxecutive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  April  13, 1983: 

National  Advisory  Couifcn.  om  Womxn's 
Educatior  AL  Programs 

Diana  Powers  Evans,  of  Oregon,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Women's  Educational  Programs  for  a 
term  expiring  May  8.  1984. 

The  above  nomination  was  approved  sub- 
ject to  the  nominee's  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate. 

Dkpartmsnt  or  Jusnci 
Steven  Roger  Schlesinger,  of  Maryland,  to 
be  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Statis- 
tics. 

Daniel  A  Bent,  of  Hawaii,  to  be  U.S.  at- 
torney for  the  district  of  Hawaii  for  the 
term  of  4  years. 

Eugene  M.  Corr.  of  Washington,  to  be  U.S. 
Marshal  for  the  western  district  of  Wash- 
ington for  the  term  of  4  years. 


WITHDRAWAL 

Executive  nomination  withdrawn 
from  the  Senate  April  13, 1983: 

Constance  Homer,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
limibia,  to  be  Associate  Director  of  the 
ACTION  Agency,  vice  Lawrence  F.  Daven- 
port, resigned,  which  was  sent  to  the  Senate 
on  March  24.  1983. 


The  House  met  at  11  ajn. 

Rabbi  Salamon  Faber.  Anshe 
Sholom  Jewish  Center.  Kew  Gardens. 
N.y..  offered  the  following  prayer 

Our  G-d.  Ruler  of  the  universe. 

For  Thy  light  we  pray  on  this  fourth 
day  of  the  week,  when  Thou  hast 
placed  Sun  and  Moon  in  the  sky,  to  ra- 
diate light  and  serve  as  guideposts  for 
the  iMusage  of  time. 

Mindful  of  Thy  order  and  harmony 
in  the  heavens  above,  may  we,  in  the 
course  of  our  deliberations,  be  blessed 
with  wisdom  to  make  Thy  will  prevail 
even  here  on  Earth  in  the  affairs  of 
man. 

At  this  hour,  when  thousands  of 
Holocaust  survivors  gather  in  this 
great  city  to  voice  their  gratitude  to 
America  for  a  new  life  in  freedom  and 
dignity,  we  implore  Thee  O  G-d:  Grant 
us  inspiration,  discernment,  and  cour- 
age to  help  establish  the  triumph  of 
right  over  might.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  clause  1,  rule  I,  I  demand  a  vote 
on  agreeing  to  the  Speaker's  approval 
of  the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  dh 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  annoimced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  haveit. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  361,  nays 
16,  answered  "present"  4,  not  voting 
52,  as  follows: 


[RoU  No. 

52] 

TEAS-361 

Ackerman 

AuColn 

Bevm 

Addabbo 

Barnard 

Biaggi 

Akaka 

Barnes 

Wlllrmfciii 

AlboeU 

BarUett 

Bliley 

Alexander 

Bateman 

Boehlert 

Anderson 

Bates 

Boggs 

Andrews  (NO 

BedeU 

Boland 

Andrews  (TX> 

Beilenson 

Boner 

Anthony 

Bennett 

Bonior 

Archer 

Bereuter 

Borski 

Aspin 

Berman 

Boseo 

Boucher 
Boxer 
Brltt 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brown  (CA) 
Bryant 
Burton  (IN) 
Byron 
Campbell 
Carney 
Carper 
Can- 
Chandler 
Chappie 
Clarke 
Cllnger 
Coats 
Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 
Coleman  crZ) 
Cooable 
Conte 
Cooper 
Corcoran 
Courter 
Coyne 
Craig 

Oane.  Daniel 
Crane.  Philip 
Crockett 
D' Amours 
Dannemeyer 
Daschle 
Daub 
Davis 

delaOana 
Derrick 
Dixon 
DonneUy 
Dorgan 
Dowdy 
Downey 
Dreler 
Duncan 
Durbln 
Dwyer 
Dymally 
Dyson 
Early 
Eckart 
Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 
Edwards  (CA) 
Edwards  (OK) 
English 
Erdreich 
Brlenbom 
Evans  (IL) 
PasoeU 
Fazio 
Peighan 
Perraro 
Fiedler 
Fields 
Fish 
Flippo 
Plorio 
PogUetU 
Foley 
Ford(TN) 
Fowler 
Frank 
Franklin 
Frenzel 
Frost 
Fuqua 
Oarda 
Oaydos 
Oekas 
Qibbons 
Oilman 
Gingrich 
Olickman 
Oonzales 


Oore 

OradlBon 

Qranm 

Oray 

Oreen 

Oregg 

Ouartni 

Ounderson 

HaU(OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hance 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harrison 

Hartaett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hefner 

Bertel 

Hightower 

Hlllis 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (OK) 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kasen 

Kemp 

Keimelly 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Koiter 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

liSgomarsino 

Lantos 

LatU 

Leach 

Leath 

Lent 

Levin 

Levlne 

Levitaa 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (PL) 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Long  (LA) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry(WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Mack 

MacKay 


Markey 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Klatsui 

MaaraU 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCloskey 


McCoUum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McDonald 

McBwen 

McOrath 

McKeman 

McKlnney 

MoNulty 

Mica 

Michel 

wifciijirtri 

Miller  (CA) 

MineU 

Minlsh 

Moakley 

MoUnari 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrasek 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Obey 

Olin 

Oxley 

Packard 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

Putaell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Ray 

Regula 

Reld 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Rudd 

Russo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Selberllng 

Sensenbrenner 

Shannon 

Sharp 


Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sikorski 

SiUander 

Simon 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Slattery 

Smith  (PL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith,  Denny 

Smith,  Robert 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Spence 

SpraU 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stark 


Brown  (CO) 

Coughlin 

Didtinson 

Emerson 

Porsjrthe 

Gejdenson 


Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Tauzln 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (OA) 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

UdaU 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walgren 

Watkins 

NAYS-16 

Harkln 

Hiler 

Jacobs 

Miller  (OH) 

MitcheU 

Roemer 


Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Wbitehurat 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Williams  (MT) 

Winn 

Wtrth 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

WorUey 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yatron 

Young  (n,) 

Young  (MO) 

ZatriocU 

Zschau 


Sabo 

Schroeder 
Solomon 
Walker 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"- 


Chappell 
Letunan(FL) 


Oberstar 
Ottinger 
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Annunzio 

Applegate 

Badham 

Bethune 

Bonker 

Breaux 

BroyhiU 

Cheney 

(Hay 

Collins 

Conyers 

Daniel 

Dellums 

DeWine 

Dicks 

DingeU 

Evans (lA) 

Ford  (MI) 


Gephardt 

Goodling 

HaU(IN) 

Hanaen(ID) 

Heftel 

Horton 

Butto 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (TN) 

Kostmayer 

Lehman  (CA) 

Leland 

TJplnaM 

Uoyd 

Long(MD) 

Mavroules 

McHugh 

MoUohan 


Murphy 

Neal 

O'Brien 

Ortiz 

Owens 

Rodino 

Roybal 

Skelton 

Trailer 

Vandergrlff 

Washington 

Whitten 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Yates 

Young  (AK) 


D  1115 

So  the  Journal  was  approved. 
The    result   of    the   vote   was   an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agreed  to  the  follow- 
ing resolution: 

S.  Res.  109 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  the  Honorable  Phillip  Burton,  late 
a  Representative  from  the  State  of  C^idlfor- 
nia. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  commimi- 
cate  these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  transmit  an  enrolled  copy 
thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  pnxrediogs,  e.g.,  □  1407  is  2:07  pan. 
•  Tliis  "tmllet"  symiwi  identiHes  statements  or  insertions  wliich  are  not  spolcen  l>y  tlie  Meml>er  on  tlie  floor. 
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Reaolved,  Ttuit  when  the  Senate  recesses 
today.  It  recess  as  a  further  mark  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  Representa- 
tive. 


RABBI  SALAMON  FABER 

(Mr.  ADDABBO  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
openlng  prayer  today  is  given  to  us  by 
Rabbi  Salamon  Faber  from  Kew  Oar- 
dens  in  New  York  City. 

I  have  known  Rabbi  Faber  for  many 
years  and  for  a  long  period  represent- 
ed his  area.  I  have  always  admired  his 
devotion  and  service  to  his  congrega- 
tion, his  commimity,  and  to  the  resi- 
dents of  New  York  City.  He  had  served 
for  22  years  as  rabbi  to  the  Kew  Gar- 
dens Anshe  Shalom  Jewish  Center  in 
Kew  Oardens  and  he  has  acted  as  ad- 
viser to  many  Jewish  scholars  and  has 
done  much  work  himself  in  interpret- 
ing Jewish  scriptures. 

Among  his  many  accomplishments, 
he  has  served  on  the  law  committee 
for  the  Rabbinical  Assembly  and  acted 
as  the  former  chairman  of  both  the 
committee  of  cultural  affairs  of  the 
American  Jewish  Congress  in  Philadel- 
phia and  as  a  member  of  the  adminis- 
trative council  of  the  Zionist  Organiza- 
tion of  America. 

At  present.  Rabbi  Faber  is  serving 
on  the  committee  on  Jewish  law  and 
standards  of  the  Rabbinical  Assembly 
and  acting  as  a  member  of  its  steering 
committee. 

It  is  most  fitting  that  Rabbi  Sala- 
mon Faber  open  today's  session  of 
Congress  as  the  thousands  of  survivors 
of  the  Holocaust  gather  in  Washing- 
ton this  week  to  commemorate  the 
Warsaw  uprising  and  the  sacrifices 
that  millions  of  Jews  had  made  during 
World  War  XL 


freeze  are  going  to  say,  "It  has  passed 
the  people's  House,  and  therefore  we 
should  not  do  a  single  thing  about  ap- 
proving any  new  MX  missile,  as  recom- 
mended by  the  President's  Conmils- 
sion,  and  we  should  also  not  do  a  thing 
about  putting  those  Pershing  missiles 
in  Oermany,  as  the  NATO  allies  have 
urged." 

Recently  a  member  of  the  German 
Bundestag  told  a  group  of  us  the  other 
day  that  if  this  freeze  resolution  were 
to  pass  in  this  House,  the  Germans 
will  not  accept  the  Pershing  missile  on 
their  soil,  and  thus  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  will  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  be  destroyed. 

I  hope  Members  will  remember  that 
this  is  an  important  and  a  serious  vote, 
and  It  can  and  will  have  very  far- 
reaching  consequences  for  America's 
national  security  at  a  very  dangerous 
period  in  world  history. 


THE  NUCLEAR  FREEZE  RESOLU- 
TION IS  NOT  A  THROWAWAY 
VOTE 

(Mr.  STRATTON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
hJs  remarks.) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  coming  up,  in  the  next  few  min- 
utes, the  resumption  of  a  very  impor- 
tant debate  on  the  subject  of  the  nu- 
clear freeze.  I  think  we  recognize  that 
a  number  of  things  have  changed  since 
we  last  engaged  in  that  debate.  One  of 
the  things  that  I  find  out  is  that  a  lot 
of  Members  are  saying  "Well,  this  res- 
olution does  not  really  mean  anything; 
it  is  not  going  to  pass  the  Senate;  it  is 
not  going  to  be  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  So  this  is 
Just  a  throwaway  vote."  That  is  em- 
phatically not  the  case. 

If  this  freeze  resolution  passes  the 
House  of  Representatives  today,  as  I 
hope  it  will  not,  the  exponents  of  the 


As  Members  of  Congress  returned 
from  a  week  in  their  districts,  they 
found  the  same  sentiments  that  I 
overheard  overwhelmingly  in  New 
Hampshire  and  the  same  sentiments 
that  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
of  this  body  recently  reported,  and 
that  is  that  the  American  people  who 
live  beyond  the  Potomac  want  that 
new  withholding  law  repealed,  and  the 
public  outcry  is  not  going  to  subside 
until  Congress  takes  some  concrete 
action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  Members  of  this 
body  to  Join  me  and  over  113  other 
Members  who  have  already  signed 
House  Discharge  Petition  No.  1,  so 
that  we  can,  at  long  last,  bring  this 
withholding  issue  to  the  floor  for  an 
honest  and  open  debate.  The  fight  to 
repeal  is  a  national  grassroots  move- 
ment, and  no  amount  of  pressure  by 
the  President  or  by  anybody  else  is 
going  to  change  that  fact. 


EQUALITY  IS  AN  ECONOMIC 
ISSUE 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
Just  wanted  to  say  to  my  colleagues 
that  there  is  a  very  interesting  report 
in  all  of  their  offices  that  has  been 
published  by  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights 
Commission.  It  is  called  The  Growing 
Oisis:  Disadvantaged  Women  and 
Their  Children. 

It  really  is  excellent,  and  it  points 
out  what  so  many  of  us  have  been 
talking  about— that  equality  for 
women  is  an  economic  iEBue.  I  hope 
many  of  my  colleagues  will  help  the 
Congressional  Caucus  on  Women's 
Issues  eliminate  some  of  the  discrimi- 
nation by  cosponsoring  the  Economic 
Equity  Act  of  1983  and  the  equal 
rights  amendment.  E>]uality  is  not  a 
social  issue;  it  is  clearly  an  economic 
issue.  The  Civil  Rights  Commission 
report  in  everyone's  office  documents 
that  very,  very  thoroughly. 


AMERICAN  PEOPLE  WANT 
WITHHOLDING  LAW  REPEALED 

(Mr.  D' AMOURS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
hJs  remarks.) 

Mr.  D' AMOURS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
seems  the  President  of  the  United 
States  continues  to  hold  meetings  with 
bankers  and  with  banking  industry 
representatives  in  his  effort  to  defeat 
our  move  to  repeal  withholding  on  in- 
terest and  dividends. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  the  bankers 
that  the  President  should  be  talking 
to  about  this  issue;  it  is  the  Represent- 
atives of  the  millions  of  people  who 
oppose  withholding  that  he  should  be 
meeting  with. 


A  WORKING  WEST  VIRGINIA  IS 
AN  ENERGY  SECXFRE  AMERICA 

(Mr.  WISE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WISE.  Mr.  Speaker,  economic 
indicators  may  foreshadow  a  recovery, 
but  we  cannot  be  lulled  by  the  promise 
of  prosperity  around  the  comer. 

Yesterday  the  Labor  Department 
put  West  Virginia  unemployment  at  21 
percent.  Not  only  now  is  it  the  highest 
in  the  Nation,  but  it  is  the  highest  on 
record  for  any  State  since  the  Govern- 
ment began  compiling  Jobless  statistics 
in  the  late  1960's.  Even  Michigan's 
16.5  percent  rate,  second  in  the 
Nation,  is  far  behind  West  Virginia's. 

We  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  there 
are  still  some  sectors  of  the  economy 
which  see  no  light  at  the  end  of  the 
timnel.  Just  ask  out-of-work  coal 
miners  and  laid-of f  factory  workers  in 
my  State. 

Congress  can  do  much  to  help  out- 
of-work  West  Virginians,  Mr.  Speaker. 
For  example,  this  administration  has 
backed  off  a  commitment  to  coal  pro- 
duction. Now  is  the  time  to  begin  a 
true  synthetics  fuel  program  to  make 
this  country  self-sufficient. 

Mr.  Speaker,  regardless  of  economic 
indicators,  not  only  are  we  not  out  of 
the  woods  of  imemployment,  some  of 
us  are  in  now  deeper  than  ever.  We 
ask  Congress  help. 
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UNILATERAL  TARIFF 
PREFERENCES 

(Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  like  to  take  this  opportuni- 


ty to  mmke  the  Congress  aware  of  a  sit- 
uation, recently  announced  by  Ambas- 
sador Brock,  that  not  only  has  a  detri- 
mental Impact  on  the  already  ailing 
Mexican  and  United  States  border 
economies,  but  that  belies  the  stated 
objectives  of  our  foreign  policy  with 
Mexico. 

On  March  31.  Ambassador  Brock  an- 
nounced the  products  that  have  been 
graduated  from  the  generalized  sys- 
tems of  preferences.  The  GSP  is  a  pro- 
gram of  unilateral  tariff  preferences 
granted  by  the  United  States  to  devel- 
oping countries  to  assist  in  their  eco- 
nomic development.  It  is  a  good  pro- 
gram. Since  its  inception,  the  value  of 
imports  receiving  GSP  treatment  has 
risen  from  $3  billion  to  $8.4  billion  in 
1982.  GSP  imports  account  for  3  per- 
cent of  total  UJ3.  imports.  While  I 
agree  that  many  of  the  products  and 
countries  gradiiated  from  the  GSP  list 
have  reached  a  stage  of  development 
that  merits  the  subjection  of  tariff 
rates,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  United 
States  should  add  almost  $2  billion  in 
tariff  increases  to  Mexican  products. 
That  is  simply  coimterproductive 
given  the  Mexican  economic  situation 
and  its  impact  on  El  Paso,  Laredo,  and 
many  other  cities  along  the  expansive 
2.000-mile  border. 

With  the  potentially  dangerous  situ- 
ation in  Central  America  on  the  south- 
em  border  of  Mexico,  the  decision  to 
graduate  over  55  products  from  GSP 
treatment  was  ill-advised  and  sent  the 
wrong  signal  to  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment. Instead  of  imderscoring  the  im- 
portance of  amicable  and  consistent 
relations  between  our  two  govern- 
ments, this  policy  is  yet  another 
schism  that  will  hinder  regional  dialog 
on  issues  of  mutual  concern. 


DEMOCRACY  IS  ALIVE  AND 
WELL  IN  CHICAGO 

(Mr.  SAVAGE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

lilr.  SAVAGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Just 
rise  on  this  happy  occasion  to  an- 
nounce that  democracy  Is  alive  and 
well  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  That  great 
industrial,  bustling  center  of  varied 
ethnicity,  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan, believe  it  or  not.  is  still  afloat. 

Although  we  are  going  to  lose  a 
great  colleague  of  ours  because  of  his 
election  last  night.  Chicago  will  gain  a 
great  mayor,  thanks  to  the  help  of 
many  of  you  and  the  national  leaders 
of  our  fine  Etemocratic  Party. 

As  our  colleague,  Habold  Washhtc- 
TOH.  was  quoted  in  a  paper  this  morn- 
ing: 

The  whole  Nation  was  watching  and  Chi- 
cago sent  a  profound  message  out  of  the 
crucible  of  our  city's  most  trying  election. 
Blacks,  whites,  Hispanics.  Jews,  gentiles. 
Protestants,  and  Catholics  have  Joined  to- 
gether in  a  new  coalition  in  Cbicago. 

I  say,  let  it  become  a  model  for  our 
Nation. 


of  the  Housing  Subcommittee,  for 
bringing  to  the  floor  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion that  will  show  that  we  in  the  Con- 
gress have  compassion  in  our  hearts 
and  that  we  want  all  Americans  to 
have  a  place  that  they  can  call  home. 


PENTECOSTALISTS  LEAVE  U.S. 
EMBASSY  IN  MOSCOW 

(Mr.  GIBBONS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
world  of  tensions  between  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  the  United  States,  at  least  there  is 
one  ray  of  hope  today,  and  that  is  the 
news  that  the  PentecostaUsts  who 
have  been,  in  effect,  restrained  in  the 
U.S.  Embassy,  restrained  because  they 
were  afraid  to  leave  because  they  were 
afraid  they  would  not  be  able  to  emi- 
grate, have  at  last  found  hope  that 
they  can  emigrate. 

Let  us  hope  that  this  will  not  be 
thwarted;  that  they  will  be  allowed  to 
emigrate;  that  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the 
United  States  wiU  have  backed  off 
from  a  potentially  embarrassing  and 
upsetting  circtmistance.  Blessed  are 
the  peacemakers. 


SUPPORT  OF  THE  E3>CERGEINCY 
HOUSING  RELIEF  ACT 

(.Uix.  RICTHARDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  aspects  of  the  American 
dream  is  ovming  your  own  home.  Mil- 
lions of  Americans  have  toiled  away  in 
our  factories,  our  mines,  and  markets 
in  search  of  the  financial  resources  to 
realize  that  dream. 

This  cruel  recession  that  started  2 
years  ago  has  dashed  that  dream  for 
many  Americans.  Many  people  in  my 
district  are  out  of  work  as  a  result  of 
the  worst  economic  downturn  in  50 
years.  The  recession  has  stopped  the 
demand  for  copper,  uranium,  and 
other  minerals  mined  in  northern  New 
Mexico.  The  lifeline  of  employment 
for  so  many  thousands  in  my  district 
has  been  cut  off  and  families  are  faced 
with  the  horror  of  not  being  able  to 
make  their  house  payments.  Some  are 
faced  with  the  prospect  of  losing  their 
homes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  61,000  New  Mexi- 
cans would  faU  within  the  scope  of 
this  legislation.  That  is  a  clear  indica- 
tion of  how  many  people  in  my  State 
are  in  dire  need  of  relief.  The  Emer- 
gency Housing  Assistance  Act  will  be 
an  important  first  step  for  the  people 
of  my  district  and  homeowners  across 
the  country  to  keep  their  homes  while 
they  wait  for  the  recession  to  end  and 
for  their  Jobs  to  return. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Emergency  Housing  Assistance  Act.  I 
commend  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  the  State  of  Texas,  the  chairman 


UJ3.  FINANCING  FORMER 
SOMOZA  SECnmiTY  GUARDS 

(BCr.  BEDELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BEDELL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
tell  the  House  about  a  trip  that  I  took 
this  weekend  to  Honduras  and  Nicara- 
gxia. 

I  was  absolutely  shocked  and  amazed 
by  what  I  saw  on  that  trip.  Everybody 
there  knows  that  the  United  States  is 
financing  an  effort  by  Somoza's 
former  security  forces  to  move  from 
Honduras  into  Nicaragua  to  raid  the 
common  citizens  of  that  coimtry,  to 
kidnap  them,  to  murder  them,  and 
this  sort  of  activity.  They  all  know 
that  it  is  the  United  States,  and  I  hope 
that  we  realize  that  we  are  doing  the 
financing. 

First  of  all,  it  is  morally  wrong.  I 
wish  you  could  have  been  with  me  and 
met  with  the  mothers  whose  children 
had  been  killed  by  those  former  secu- 
rity forces. 

Second,  it  is  surely  pragmatically 
wrong.  Do  we  think  for  1  minute  that 
we  are  going  to  do  anything  but 
strengthen  the  hold  of  the  Sandinista 
government  on  the  people  by  arming 
former  criminals  to  come  back  and  kill 
the  people  within  that  country?  As 
one  of  the  Sandinistas  told  me: 

If  you  really  want  democracy,  we  cannot 
understand  why  It  would  be  that  you  would 
want  the  former  security  guard  of  Somoza 
to  come  back  and  take  over  our  country. 

I  would  hope  that  the  people  of  this 
body  would  look  at  what  is  really  hap- 
pening and  rise  up  and  take  what 
action  should  be  taken  to  stop  this  ter- 
rible, terrible  activity  of  our  CJovem- 
ment. 


REAGAN'S  ARliCS  CXDNTROL 
POLICIES 

(Mr.  BLILEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
take  the  opportimlty.  as  we  prepare  to 
continue  consideration  of  the  nuclear 
freeze  resolution,  to  praise  President 
Reagan  for  his  initiative  in  presenting 
a  farsighted  approach  to  arms  control 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Every  rational  person  in  the  world 
wants  to  get  rid  of  all  the  nuclear 
weapons  that  currently  exist  and  to . 
produce  no  new  ones.  There  have  been 
negotiations  toward  that  goal  for  more 
than  20  years  among  most  of  the  na- 
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tions  that  produce  these  weapons. 
These  negotiations  have  been  pro- 
tracted and  have  jrlelded  results  only 
with  hard  bargaining  by  all  sides. 

President  Reagan  has  been  conduct- 
ing arms  reduction  talks  for  2  years 
now  and  has  already  altered  our  offers 
to  the  Soviets  on  two  occasions.  The 
flexibility  and  the  desire  to  go  the 
extra  mile  that  he  has  displayed 
should  be  appreciated  and  commended 
by  aU  people  who  desire  peace. 

The  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
chosen  to  Ignore  our  proposals  and  to 
insist  that  we  practically  disarm  our- 
selves while  allowing  them  to  continue 
to  threaten  the  entire  world  with  their 
monster  weapons  Is  not  the  fault  of 
President  Reagan.  The  advocates  of 
the  resolution  we  are  acting  on  today 
are  attemptbig  to  tie  the  hands  of  this 
and  future  Presidents  in  their  efforts 
to  negotiate  with  the  Soviets.  Their  ef- 
forts woyld  remove  all  incentive  for 
the  Soviets  to  take  seriously  our  posi- 
tion on  arms  reduction. 


Instructional  support  assistant:  Angle  Fla- 
herty. 

Region  VHI  south  chairman:  Charles 
Redmon,  Jr. 


JMI 


BULLDOG  AND  THE  BEAR 

(Mr.  DANNEMEYER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.)     

Bftr.  DANNEMEYER.  BCr.  Speaker, 
our  Capital  never  lacks  for  drama.  And 
that  is  true  tonight  at  the  Kennedy 
Center  which  honors  a  student  play 
from  my  hometown  California  State 
University.  Fullerton  called  "BuUdog 
and  the  Bear." 

The  play  is  1  of  only  7  national  out- 
standing plays  chosen  from  442  college 
drama  departments.  It  was  selected  by 
the  American  College  Theater  Festival 
which  Is  sponsored  by  the  Amoco  Cos. 

The  play,  playwrite,  cast,  and  de- 
partment deserve  special  recognition. 
The  play.  "Bulldog  and  the  Bear,"  is 
the  only  one  of  the  seven  written  by  a 
student.  Richard  Gordon,  who  is  also 
an  Orange  County  probation  officer. 
The  play  offers  new  views  on  age  and 
race.  For  "Bulldog  and  the  Bear"  Mr. 
Gordon  has  also  received  two  national 
playwrltlng  awards.  The  department 
has  won  regional  competitions  in  the 
festival  for  the  last  7  years. 

To  author,  cast,  and  crew  may  we 
state  in  the  language  of  the  theater: 
Break  a  leg. 

Hereafter  is  the  playbill  for  "BuU- 
dog and  the  Bear"; 

Author.  Richard  Gordon 

Director  Alvln  Keller  (Chairman,  Cal 
State  Fullerton  Theater  Department). 

Lead  players:  Richard  Gordon  and  Greg- 
ory Leach. 

Flayers:  Raymond  Harris,  Eleanor  O'C^n- 
nell.  James  Matthis,  Jamlla  Hunter,  Reglna 
LeVert,  Stephen  C^rossley. 

Designers:  Brian  Sandahl  (scene);  Debo- 
rah Slate  (costume):  Kevin  A.  Cook  (light- 
ing): Abel  Zeballos  (makeup):  John  R. 
Fisher  (audio). 

Stage  manager  Brian  Ray. 

Assistant  stage  manager  Kathleen  Mc- 
Evilly. 


REALISTIC  WAY  TO  STABILIZE 
THREAT  OF  MISSILES 

(Mr.  CRAIG  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
will  debate  again  a  very  important 
issue— the  threat  of  nuclear  war. 
While  we  gird  our  loins  for  the  forth- 
coming rhetorical  battle  over  the  nu- 
clear freeze,  I  think  we  would  do  this 
Nation  and  the  cause  of  peace  and  the 
underlying  goal  of  reducing  the  threat 
posed  by  nuclear  arms  a  gross  disserv- 
ice if  we  overlook  the  truly  meaningful 
reduction  contained  in  the  President's 
proposal  in  Europe. 

The  President  has  proposed  a  realis- 
tic way  to  stabilize  the  threat  posed  by 
medium-range  ballistic  missiles  In 
Europe.  Yet  many  In  this  body  seemed 
to  be  "bending  over  the  dime  to  pick 
up  the  nickel."  The  offer  this  country 
has  made  to  the  Soviet  Union  is  sin- 
cere—reduce the  threat  of  nuclear 
arms  now— not  freezing  them  at  some 
yet-to-be-determlned  level  at  some  yet- 
to-be-establlshed  time.  Many  in  this 
body  have  dismissed  these  proposals 
because  the  Soviets  have  not  shown 
any  Interest. 

Frankly,  that  appalls  me,  although  I 
am  not  surprised  by  the  Soviet  reac- 
tion. After  all,  why  should  they  nego- 
tiate when  they  think  they  can  have 
exactly  what  they  want  and  affect 
Americans  more  profoundly  than  the 
President  by  simply  "stamping  their 
feet,  taking  their  ball  and  going 
home." 

If  we  are  really  serious  about  reduc- 
ing nuclear  arms,  you  will  assist  the 
administration  by  supporting  the  only 
real,  sincere  arms  negotiations  we 
have  going. 


two  superpowers  to  negotiate  a  freeze 
at  equal,  verifiable,  and  substantially 
reduced  levels. 

To  freeze  now  would  put  the  United 
States  at  a  serious  strategic  disadvan- 
tage, a  position  from  which  we  might 
never  regain  oiu-  strength  and  power 
to  remain  an  Instrument  of  peace  and 
stand  in  defense  of  the  free  world. 


NUCLEAR  FREEZE  AT  EQUAL 
AND  VERIFIABLE  LEVEI£ 

(Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  Imperative  that  a  bilateral  nuclear 
freeze  should  only  be  enacted  at  equal 
and  verifiable  levels.  Any  freeze  reso- 
lution must  guarantee  U.S.  national 
security. 

Based  on  available  classified  and  de- 
classified information- an  Immediate 
freeze  would  give  the  Russians  a  <x>n- 
siderable  advantage. 

Given  this  disparity  the  Russians 
would  have  no  incentive  to  negotiate 
reductions  in  nuclear  arms. 

I  support  ongoing  arms  reduction 
talks  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  and  encourage  the 
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DON'T  FREEZE  SOVIET 
SUPERIORITY 

(Mr.  McCANDLESS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  McCANDLESS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  are  three  critical  areas  in  the 
proposed  nuclear  freeze  resolution. 
First,  any  kind  of  a  nuclear  freeze  in 
order  to  be  mutually  verifiable  re- 
quires onsite  inspection.  It  is  not  possi- 
ble to  accurately  establish  the  actual 
numbers  of  missiles  any  other  way. 

Second,  as  Interpreted  by  its  propo- 
nents, the  resolution  language  calls  for 
a  freeze  and  reduction  of  so-called  nu- 
clear delivery  systems.  Those  "nuclear 
delivery  sjrstems"  include  o\a  current 
military  aircraft,  the  F-111,  F-4.  F-16, 
and  F-18.  Given  this  language  the  res- 
olution would  also  prevent  the  manu- 
facturing of  these  aircraft  to  supply 
our  allies— because  the  planes  are  nu- 
clear delivery  systems. 

Last,  the  proposed  nuclear  freeze 
would  give  the  Russians  an  over- 
whelming advantage  In  the  fact  that 
they  have  advanced  generation  weap- 
ons now  in  place.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  Model  T's  and  they  have  Thim- 
derbirds.  In  addition,  their  manned 
bomber  aircraft  are  more  modem  than 
ours,  with  the  exception  of  the  B-1, 
and  that,  of  course,  has  yet  to  go  into 
production. 

These  are  only  three  of  the  compel- 
ling factors  that  clearly  show  the  nu- 
clear freeze  resolution  as  drafted 
would  be  ill-advised  at  this  time. 


NUCLEAR  FREEZE,  A  MISGUIDED 
PROPOSAL 

(Mr.  HANSEN  of  Utah  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  think  most  of  the  Members  of  this 
body  are  sophisticated  enough  to 
know  that  you  do  not  show  your  oppo- 
nent your  playing  cards  while  bidding 
for  high  stakes.  But.  if  an  Immediate 
nuclear  freeze  is  adopted,  the  Soviet 
negotiators  at  the  arms  reduction 
talks  in  Geneva  would  know  exactly 
what  the  limits  of  our  bargaining  posi- 
tion would  be. 

The  Soviets  would  know  that  the 
NATO  alliance  would  not  deploy  the 
572  Pershing  and  cruise  missiles  to 


offset  the  more  than  330  SS-20  inter- 
mediate range  mobile  missiles  sta- 
tioned in  Eastern  Europe. 

The  balance  of  power  in  Central 
Europe  which  has  shifted  dramatically 
toward  the  Soviets  with  the  deploy- 
ment of  the  330  SS-20'8  would  become 
an  accomplished  fact.  This  shift  in  the 
balance  of  power  is  dangerous  because 
we  know  from  66  bloody  years  of 
Soviet  history  that  the  Kremlin  will 
always  exploit  and  abuse  its  advantage 
and  power. 

Our  negotiators  understand  full  well 
the  folly  of  an  immediate  nuclear 
freete  which,  they  sUte.  "would  seri- 
ously undermine  our  ability  to  negoti- 
ate an  equitable  agreement  with  the 
Soviets." 

A  nuclear  freeze  is  a  misguided  pro- 
posal. It  would  remove  any  incentive 
for  the  Soviets  to  negotiate  seriously 
in  Geneva  and  would  virtually  end  our 
chances  to  achieve  the  major  arms  re- 
ductions which  we  have  proposed.  In- 
stead, the  Soviets  would  achieve  their 
objectives  through  the  freeze. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  defeat  of  the 
nuclear  freeze  proposal. 


siles  than  they  had  when  the  negotia- 
tions began  in  1981. 

We  must  present  some  real  incentive 
for  the  Soviets  to  sit  down  and  serious- 
ly discuss  arms  reduction,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  President's  approach  pro- 
vides that  Incentive. 


INTERIM  ARMS  AGREEMENT  IS 
COMMONSENSE  APPROACH 

(Mrs.  VUCANOVICH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently  the  President  announced  that 
the  United  States  had  presented  a  new 
proposal  in  Geneva  for  an  interim 
agreement  in  the  intermediate-range 
nuclear  force  (INF)  negotiations.  That 
proposal  calls  for  a  substantial  reduc- 
tion in  the  planned  deployment  of 
Pershing  II  and  ground-launched 
cruise  mlssUes  if  the  Soviet  Union  will 
agree  to  reduce  the  number  of  its 
weapons  on  longer  range  INF  missiles 
to  an  equal  level  on  a  global  basis. 

This  proposal  is  not  a  substitute  for 
the  "zero-zero"  proposal  presented  in 
November  1981,  but  is  a  serious  initial 
step  toward  the  "zero-zero"  agree- 
ment. 

The  President's  new  proposal  is  just 
plain  commonsense.  The  Soviets  have 
not  been  negotiating  seriously  at  the 
INF  talks.  Why  should  they  when 
they  have  all  of  their  weapons  de- 
ployed and  are  consistently  adding  to 
their  strength?  And  their  coimterpro- 
posals  to  "zero-zero"  have  been  totally 
unacceptable.  They  want  to  perserve 
their  present  monopoly  and  have  us 
remain  at  our  current  zero  level. 

As  the  President  pointed  out  in  Ws 
statement,  the  Soviet's  latest  proposal 
would  have  them  retain  486  warheads 
on  162  SS-20's  in  Europe  alone.  The 
United  States  would  have  no  missiles 
at  all.  Also,  under  their  proposal. 
Soviet  SS-20's  in  the  Far  East  would 
be  totally  unlimited.  In  fact,  the  Sovi- 
ets would  end  up  with  more  SS-20  mis- 


PRESIDENT  COMMENDED  FOR 
GRANTING  ASYLUM  TO  HU  NA 

(Mr.  CARNEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
dumbfounded  to  read  in  the  newspa- 
per today  of  comments  attributed  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  O'Neill). 

The  Washington  Times  quotes  him 
as  saying  that  President  Reagan  was 
wrong  in  granting  political  asylum  to 
the  Chinese  tennis  star,  Hu  Na. 

I  would  like  this  body  to  know  that 
this  Representative  believes  that 
President  Reagan  did  what  was  right, 
what  was  hiunanitarian.  and  what  was 
in  the  best  tradition  of  America's  her- 
itage as  a  land  of  the  free. 

There  are  those  of  us  who  remember 
all  too  well  the  shameful  blot  on 
America's  honor  that  occurred  in  1975 
involving  another  person  who  sought 
to  escape  totalitarianism. 

Slmes  Kudirka.  a  Lithuanian 
seaman,  jiunped  from  a  Russian  trawl- 
er to  a  Coast  Guard  vessel  in  hopes  of 
gaining  the  freedom  that  Miss  Hu  also 
sought. 

But  the  Coast  Guard  officer  turned 
this  unfortunate  seaman  over  to  the 
Russians.  He  was  returned  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  imprisoned.  He  prob- 
ably still  would  be  there  if  it  had  not 
been  discovered  that  he  was  actually 
American  by  birth  and  his  freedom 
could  be  secured  on  that  technicality. 

I  would  have  hated  to  see  a  repeti- 
tion of  such  a  shameful  episode  In  the 
case  of  Miss  Hu  and  commend  Presi- 
dent Reagan  for  the  courage  to  stand 
for  freedom. 

One  cannot  help  but  wonder  if  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  visiting  the  Soviet 
Union  would  return  objecting  to  the 
President's  concern  over  the  plight  of 
Soviet  Jewry. 


the  stenuous  objections  of  the  Repub- 
lican minority,  adopted  a  series  of 
amendments  which  have  the  effect  of 
putting  a  stranglehold  on  this  coun- 
try's aid  to  El  Salvador,  the  freely 
elected,  struggling,  democratic  govern- 
ment, which  is  trying  to  resist  a  Com- 
munist guerrilla  takeover. 

We  made  It  virtually  Impossible  to 
aid  them,  and  then,  following  right 
along  with  that,  we  protected  and  im- 
munized the  Communist  Government 
of  Nicaragua  by  hamstringing  any  ef- 
forts to  help  the  Contra  revolutionists 
there  who  are  fighting  against  the 
Communist  brutality  that  has  overtak- 
en that  gentle  land. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  Marxism  gained  a 
great  victory  yesterday,  and  I  am  sure 
that  Fidel  Castro  smoked  an  extra 
cigar  after  hearing  what  our  subcom- 
mittee did. 


SUBCOMMITTEE     ACTION     SEEN 
AS  AIDING  COMMUNIST  GUER- 
RILLAS IN  EL  SALVADOR 
(Mr.  HYDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I 
was  privileged  to  participate  in  the 
hearings  before  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere Subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  where  an  in- 
credible historic  achievement  oc- 
curred. In  one  afternoon  we  adopted, 
that  is.  the  Democratic  majority,  over 


NUCLEAR  FREEZE  DEBATE 
FOCUSES  ON  WRONG  ISSUES 

(Mr.  FIELDS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
the  focus  of  the  nuclear  freeze  debate 
is  wrong.  We  should  Instead  focus  on 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  we  should  re- 
member. 

In  addition  to  remembering.  I  think 
there     are     perhaps     other     subject  • 
matter  on  which  we  should  draw  a  res- ' 
olutlon  or  resolutions. 

Should  we  not  draft  and  pass  a  reso- 
lution condemning  the  Soviet  Union 
for  the  invasion  of  Hungary  In  1966 
and  of  Czechoslavakia  in  1978  and  the 
continued  occupation  and  subjugation 
of  those  people  since  that  time?  Or 
should  we  draft  and  pass  a  resolution 
condemning  Soviet  genocide  in  Af- 
ghanistan, where  people  are  fighting 
and  dying  against  an  agressor  who 
wants  to  subvert  their  freedom  and  ex- . 
terminate  them  for  the  world? 

Or  should  we  not  pass  a  resolution 
condemning  the  Soviet  Union  for  its. 
oppression  of  the  Solidarity  labor 
unions  in  Poland,  or  a  resolution  of  in- 
quiry into  alleged  KGB  complicity  in- 
the  attempted  assassination  of  the 
Pope? 

Aleksandr  Solzhenitsyn  said  it  best, 
and  I  quote: 

The  main  goal  of  communism  Is  an  irra- 
tional but  fanatical  urge  to  swallow  the 
maximum  amount  of  external  territory  and 
population,  with  the  ideal  limit  being  the 
entire  planet.  Under  communism  a  country 
is  never  prepared  for  a  long  and  healthy 
economic  existence,  but  it  is  always  ready  to 
strike,  to  seize,  and  to  expand  militarily. 
That  is  an  indlspenslble  mode  of  Commu- 
nist existence. 

I  ask.  Mr.  Speaker,  can  we  trust  the 
Soviets?  CJan  we  unilaterally  freeze? 
History  compels  us  to  give  a  resound- 
ing "no"  to  both  questions. 
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NEW  LEGISLATION  WOULD 
GUARANTEE  ENFORCEMENT 
OF  EXISTING  TRADE  LAWS 

(Mr.  COATS  asked  and  waa  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks). 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
our  flffht  against  unfair  foreign  trade 
practices  ought  to  begin  with  the  rig- 
orous enforcement  of  our  existing 
trade  laws. 

I  am  Introducing  legislation  today 
which  would  accomplish  this  objective. 
Very  simply,  my  bill  would  prohibit 
the  Federal  Government  from  enter- 
ing into  bilateral  settlement  agree- 
ments to  negotiate  away  or  otherwise 
conu>romise  antidumping  and  counter- 
vailing duty  findings  which  are  deter- 
mined under  existing  law. 

In  1979.  the  Congress  gave  members 
of  domestic  industries  and  their  woik- 
ers  the  right  to  participate  in  the  ad- 
ministrative assessment  of  antidump- 
ing duties.  However,  in  at  least  one 
case— one  involving  efforts  by  the  do- 
mestic color  televisi<Hi  industry  to  gain 
relief  from  unfair  trade  practices— a 
setUonait  of  hundreds  of  milHons  of 
dollars  has  been  reduced  to  a  mere 
fraetkm  of  that  amount  without  the 
knoiriedge  or  partidpatian  of  the  af- 
fected induatry.  Tltere  are  mcwe  tlum 
500  workers  at  a  TV  picture  tatot  plant 
in  my  distiiet  mbo  face  the  loaB  of 
tlidr  Jote  largely  dne  to  this  arbttraty 


It  is  not  my  tntfntJnn  to  tie  the 
hamh  «rf  our  trade  nnotlatorti  or  erect 
protectkxdrt  trade  bairtera.  I  atanply 
bdkve  that  free  trade  must  alao  be 
telr.  and  tliat  we  have  an  oWlgatfcwt  to 
tlte  woikets  of  this  eountzy  to  effee- 
Mnif  enforce  ewlrtiin  lawa. 

If  any  of  my  eoUeacnea  agree— if  any 
bdiete  that  foreign  paxtidpatian  in 
oar  markets  aiionld  be  CBPtlugeut  on  a 
wflUntneaa  to  abide  by  our  laws— I 
nrse  tbem  to 
thfc  h  glilaHim 


WUdJAR  FmagZB— A  POUTICAI. 
ISSUE? 

(Mr.  HARTHETT  asked  and  was 
gticn  penniarian  to  addreas  tlie  House 
forlninde.) 
Mr.  HARnOETT.  Ut.  Blfmktt.  1 
I  an  tlie  advoeatCB  of  this 
reaolntkm-^Mny  of 
theminOaituwi  win  yeaiaaaoand 
not  beinK  tafeard  from.  Tliey  were  not 
id  to  be  beard  froaa 


throng  tlMlr  votea  tai  Cai«reaB. 
TlirantlMMit  the  Carter  yean  there 
was  no  need  for  ttteni  to  be  adwuatts 
ofafreeaeL 

How.  when  the  mdted  Statea  is  pre- 
pailnK  to  be  aide  to  respond  and  bulU 
our  aiaenal  to  tlie  point  irttere  w«  can 
to 


Let  me  tell  the  Members  what  I 
think  the  issue  is.  Just  as  in  the  1982 
elections,  when  they  instilled  fear  in 
the  hearts  of  American  senior  citizens 
by  making  social  security  a  political 
issue,  they  want  to  instill  fear  in  the 
hearts  of  all  Americans  by  making  us 
feel  guilty  and  making  us  feel  we  are 
doing  something  wrong  by  not  passing 
this  freeze  resolution  and  extending 
our  ability  to  prevent  nuclear  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  to  my  friends 
that  if  we  truly  want  to  prevent  nucle- 
ar war,  the  Members  should  not  vote 
for  this  resolution  because  that  will  be 
putting  us  perilously  in  danger  of 
losing  our  ability  to  prevent  a  nuclear 
war  and  thereby  endangering  the  lives 
of  countless  millions  of  Americans. 


THE  NUCriiEAR  FREEZE  DESATE 

(Mr.  WORTLEY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  WORTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  our 
debate  over  whether  or  not  to  frecae 
nudear  weapons.  I  am  afraid  that  the 
greater  goal  of  redocinc  nudear  f oroea 
win  not  reodve  sufficient  attentfcm. 
We  would  do  wen  to  remember  tliat 
redndng  weapons  ia  tlie  ultimate  Koal; 
not  merdy  flecalug  them.  In  ttaia 
regard.  I  am  deeply  copoefned  that 
tike  actiona  taken  by  this  House  eonkl 
hamper  efforts  to  reduce  the  levd  of 


Jn  Geneva,  real  piogie^  is 
made  at  the  START  and  IHF  talks. 
Both  skies  have  placed  proposals  on 
the  table  that  would  promote  a  redac- 
tion in  nndear  wcapomy.  We  aU  hope 
that  tbeae  talks  win  contlnne  and  that 
they  win  bear  tkutt. 

It  wooM  aeem  to  me  that  the  tapor- 
tant  qmeaUon  here  today  ia  irtiat  can 
ttiJK  ifiw  do  to  proaaote  |mi^i>—  at 
the  anaa  redagtion  talks.  I  submit  to 
that  paasace  oi  the 
the 
of 

B 

difflijilt 
Rowny 

win 
diffhailt.  If 
by  passBT  of  a 
of  my 
who  argue  that  the 
haa  no  real 

wanrinc  bribre  eaBtli«  tbeir 
today. 

In  fiirlnslrai.  I  would  urge  ny  eol- 
ievEnea  to  keep  tbdr  sicfata  aet  on  the 
mgner  goal,  nuelear  anaa  redneUon. 
TUB  goal  aikouU  not  be  forsaken  in 
the  pursuit  of  partisan  poUtieal  advan- 


REQUEST  FOR  PERMISSION  FOR 
SUBCOBfMITTEE  ON  NATURAL 
RESOURCES.  AGRICULTURE 

RESEARCH  AND  ENVIRONMENT 
OF  (X)MMlTrEU  ON  SCHENCE 
AND  TECHNOLOGY  TO  SIT 
TODAY  DURING  5-MINUTE 
RULE 


Mr.  SCmEUER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Natural  Resources.  Agricul- 
ture Research  and  Environment  of  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology 
be  permitted  today  while  the  House  is 
proceeding  under  the  5-minute  rule. 

This  has  been  cleared  with  my  mi- 
nority colleagues,  and  I  understand 
there  Is  no  problem  with  it. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MoAKLET).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  do  I  under- 
stand that  the  gentleman  is  requesting 
that  the  subcommittee  have  the  op- 
portunity to  sit  today  during  the  5- 
minute  rule,  and  that  is  the  SHninute 
rule  that  apidieB  to  the  questian  of  the 
freeae  amendment  which  has  been 
promoted  in  this  House  as  the  single 
moat  important  qaestkm  that  we  may 
have  before  ua  at  this  time? 

Mr.  aCHEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  wfflyidd.  that  JBCosrecL 

Mr.  LDlKHIKlf.  Mr.  Stieaker.  on 
those  gioumh.  I  wouM  have  to  ohJeeL 

The  SFKAKER  pro  tempore.  Tte 
Cbair  is  hiformed  that  it  takes  10  ob- 
Jeetois  to  okdeci.  Tlie  Octk  arm  note 
10  abjeetons  I 


A  CRS>IHLE  HBGOTIATIHG 
STAMCB 

(Mr.    FSAHKUH 
gill  II  iiiiiaiadiai  In  sihkim  ilii 
for  1  miwiteand  to: 
UsreBMOkaJ 

Mr.  WBAMKUK.  Ur. 

U»  label  this  imne  of  a  ] 
m  the  1 

the  Cbngrem  ttds  year.  I  do  not 
think  that  la  an  cnwieratian.  Tiae 
nrriwalaf 
_  alMm  is  eertakaly  a  ^Oter  of  i 
nificBncf  ■ 

And  with  ancfa  gwaflnns  of  i 
at  atake.  I  And  it  I 
about  to  eoMMi 
wldeta  would  aay  to  our  foeSk  **We>e 
goinK  to  atop  bulldtaig.  mmI  we  would 
it  If  yon  wouhl  do  ttie  same 


thing."  What  have  those  foes  done  to 
deserve  such  blind  trust? 

That  position  is  contrary  to  the  ne- 
gotiating stance  adopted  by  our  ad- 
ministration, a  negotiating  stance 
which  must  be  given  credibility  if  we 
are  to  have  any  sort  of  arms  agree- 
ment in  the  near  future. 

Also,  that  position  is  contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
American  people,  despite  what  propo- 
nents of  this  resolution  would  say. 

There  are  certainly  ways  to  curb  the 
growth  of  nuclear  wei4>on8.  yet  still 
provide  for  the  safety  of  our  country. 
Freezing  ourselves  to  death,  however, 
is  not  one  of  them. 


grave  mistake  will  be  reflected  in  ag- 
gressive Soviet  foreign  policy  for  dec- 
ades to  come. 


A  REDUCmON  IN  NUCliEAR 
WEAPONS 

(Bfr.  BROWN  of  Ck>lorado  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  will  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  House  Joint  Resolution  13. 

It  simply  adds  as  one  of  the  objec- 
tives "a  reduction  in  nuclear  weap- 
ons." 

It  in  no  way  conditions  a  freeze  upon 
a  reduction. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  already  of- 
fered to  reduce  their  number  of  SS- 
20*s  deployed  in  Europe. 

In  the  START  negotiations  the  Sovi- 
ets have  offered  a  25-percent  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  nuclear  launch- 
ers. 

Surely  we  wiU  want  to  make  it  clear 
we  are  at  least  willing  to  consider  re- 
ductions. 


WHAT     WILL     FREE2X     DO     TO 

AMERICA'S   DEFENSES   IN  THE 

1990'S? 

(Mr.  HUNTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)    

Bfr.  HUNTER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope 
that  during  the  debate  over  the  nucle- 
ar freeze  today,  my  coUeagues  wiU  ask 
themselves  what  effect  this  freeze  will 
have  on  America's  defenses  in  the 
1990's. 

I  would  remind  them  that  our  bmnb- 
ers.  built  during  the  late  fifties  and 
early  sixties.  wiU  be  ancient  by  the 
1990's.  Our  Poseidon  submarines,  the 
last  one  of  which  was  launched  in 
April  1967.  wiU  be  at  the  end  of  their 
projected  lives. 

And  meanwhile,  the  Soviet  Union 
win  have  a  modem  strategic  force 
which  wm  be  rou^ily  half  the  age  of 
our  forces. 

So  my  ooUeagues.  let  us  not  trade  a 
little  poUtical  capital  today  for  Ameri- 
ca's security  tomorrow. 

I  want  us  to  ronember  ttiat  if  we 
give  away  our  strategic  strength  with 
this  very  shortsighted  resolution,  our 


CSIUCIAL  INF  NEGOTIATIONS 
(Mr.    BARTLETT    asked    and    was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

hisremariu.)   

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
this  House  today  considers  House 
Joint  Resolution  13.  the  nuclear  freeze 
resolution.  I  rise  to  remind  the  House 
that  the  United  States  is  negotiating 
to  reduce  the  threat  posed  by  Soviet 
land-based  intermediate  range  nuclear 
warheads  that  are  pointed  at  Europe, 
the  Middle  East,  and  Asia.  I  rise  today 
in  support  of  the  administration's  pro- 
posals at  these  intermediate  nuclear 
forces  negotiations  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  carefully  consider  the 
damage  that  could  be  done  to  progress 
in  these  INF  negotiations  by  passage 
of  an  ill-advised  freeze  resolution. 

The  irony  of  today's  freeze  resolu- 
tion debate  is  that  it  ignores  the  fact 
that,  as  the  President  said  in  an  ad- 
dress to  the  Nation  last  year.  "Never 
in  our  history  have  we  engaged  in  so 
many  negotiations  with  the  Soviets  to 
reduce  nuclear  arms  and  to  find  a 
stable  peace."  The  INF  negotiations 
are  crucial  among  these  efforts. 

Soviet  land-based  INF  warheads 
have  increased  from  600  hi  1972  and 
1977  to  about  1.200  last  year.  The 
United  States  had  no  INF  missQes  tai 
1977  and  we  have  none  today.  The  So- 
viets have  added  an  arsenal  of  new 
missiles,  each  with  three  warheads, 
every  wedt,  largely  with  their  newly 
deployed  SS-10  missile. 

The  present  UA  INF  proposal 
would  have  the  United  States  reduce 
its  planned  deployment  of  Pershing  n 
and  ground-launched  cruise  missfles  if 
the  U.SJBJI.  reduces  its  warheads  on 
longer  range  INF  missiles  to  an  equal 
level  around  the  world.  By  contract, 
the  Soviet  position  would  presove 
Soviet  moncqwly  on  INF's  and  retatai 
their  486  waiiieads  on  162  SS-20's  hi 
Europe.  Again,  the  United  States 
would  have  n<me. 

In  addition  to  the  INF  talks,  the  ad- 
ministraticm  has  made  landmark  iho- 
poaals  tot  reducing  strategic  arms  in 
the  START  talks,  proposals  ftn*  re- 
duced and  equal  ceilings  on  NATO  and 
Warsaw  Pact  mflitary  forces  In  the 
mutual  and  balanced  force  reduction 
taJkit  and  otho-  serious  efforts  to,  in 
the  Presidait's  wmds,  aeA  arms  re- 
ductions to  equal  and  balanced  levels, 
which  promote  peace,  worid  stabOity 
and  wbkb  are  effectively  verifiable. 

I  urge  my  coUeagues  to  Join  me  in 
support  of  the  Presklait's  INF  and 
other  serious  arms  control  proposals. 


THE  SOVIET  PENTECXJSTALISTS 
(Mr.  PORTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  snd  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Congressional  Human  Rights  (^ucus 
and  all  who  love  freedom  applaud  our 
State  Department  in  giving  refuge  for 
the  past  5  years  in  the  UJ3.  Embassy 
in  Moscow  to  the  Vashchenko  family. 
These  PentecostaUsts  dashed  into 
the  Embassy  compound  in  1978  seek- 
ing to  leave  Soviet  soil  where  their 
rights  to  practice  their  faith  were 
denied  and  to  find  freedom  elsewhere. 
The  Soviets  refused  to  guarantee 
that  they  could  emigrate  and  for  5 
years  they  have  remained  living  in  one 
room  in  the  basement  of  the  Embassy, 
virtual  prisoners  to  the  caprice  of  the 
state. 

A  year  ago  in  February.  Lydia  Vash- 
chenko. after  a  34-day  hunger  strike, 
left  the  Embassy  and  returned  to  her 
home  in  C^emogorsk  in  Siberia.  Sud- 
denly, last  week  the  Soviet  authorities 
granted  LydIa  the  right  to  emigrate  to 
Israel. 

The  other  six  Vashchenko's  have 
now  opted  to  go  back  to  CHiemogorsk 
and  alao  se^  to  emigrate. 

Let  us  pray  that  the  Soviet's  Inand 
of  compasston  wfll  aUow  them,  too,  to 
Join  Lydia  soon  in  a  land  where  the 
right  to  wordilp  freely  is  guaranteed 
to  everyone. 


WHO'S  FIGHTING  THE 
SANDINISTAS? 

(Mr.  RITTER  asked  and  was  given 
petmtelon  to  address  the  Houae  for  1 
minute  and  to  reviae  and  extend  his 
remaiks.)  

Mr.  RTTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
hearing  a  great  deal  these  days  about 
Nicaraguans  who  are  fighting  the  San- 
dlnlsta  government  tai  the  nmth  and 
we  are  told  that,  "they  are  ex-Samoda- 
tas."  CHvoi  that  labd.  they  are  sum- 
marily dismissed  as  unwwthy.  Wdl. 
about  5  percmt  did  bdong  to  the  Nar 
ticmal  Guard,  but  they  have  no  great 
love  for  Somoaa:  wbea  they  were 
pained  up  by  the  Sandinistas  awaiting 
a  most  unootain  future.  Somom  fled 
the  country.  He  left  them  flat.  ITiere 
is  no  love  lost  between  them  and 
flir»~—  Indeed  thdr  statement  after 
Somoaa  was  killed  was.  "Somoaa  esta 
muota  y  con  el  el  Samodsmo." 
"Samoaa  Is  dead  and  with  him  Somo- 

Of  the  Nicaraguans  fitting  the  gov- 
ernment In  Mirrg"*  are  large  num- 
bers of  ez-Sandfaaistas,  Uke  irtio?  Like 
Adidf o  Calero.  Edgar  Chamono.  Inda- 
lesto  Rodriguea.  Indeed  Rodrignea  was 
one  of  the  foundos  of  the  FUf  (the 
Sandinistas  movement)  and  whose 
fath«  tougbt  with  Augusto  Sandino 
hhnselftaithemO's. 


r^r^'K.7r^-anct!wr\ik.j  At    t>'wir^r\'OT\      u/~\¥TCE 


A^^-J  19    1QB9 


W  Wrf'XW  T^W? 
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By  and  large,  the  great  majority  of 
the  people  who  are  fighting  are  Com- 
pesinos  and  Bilsklto  Indians.  They  are 
Jointed  with  this  Puena  Democratica 
Nlcaruense  by  a  wide  cross  section  of 
the  Nicaragiian  people  who  do  not 
wish  to  be  part  of  what  they  perceive 
is  an  totalitarian  society. 

I  think  we  should  ask  the  question, 
why  should  the  United  States  protect 
the  totalitarian  iSandiniHtJUi  from  the 
anger  and  the  wrath  of  the  Nlcara- 
guan  people? 


LIBERALS  CRITICIZE  ORANTINO 
OP  ASYLUM  FOR  YOUNG  CHI- 
NESE OIRL 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)     

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
profoundly  disturbing  to  read  that  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  has  criticized 
the  granting  of  asylum  for  a  young 
Chinese  girl  who  wants  nothing  more 
than  to  live  her  life  in  freedom.  In 
choosing  to  side  with  totalitarianism 
against  Hu  Na,  the  Speaker  has  made 
the  Statue  of  Liberty  blush;  but  per- 
haps what  he  has  said  tells  us  in  an 
unvarnished  way  how  far  liberals  have 
gone  toward  abandoning  the  goals  of 
freedom  to  the  immoral  challenge  of 
Communists  dictatorship.  That  is  a 
key  concern  in  the  nuclear  freeze 
debate  which  will  resume  on  this  floor 
later  today. 

Do  liberals  understand  that  freedom 
cannot  be  compromised?  Are  liberals 
prepared  to  consign  other  Hu  Na's  to 
lives  of  enslavement  for  temporary  po- 
litical gain?  Consistently  the  liberal 
political  goals  place  them  in  the  posi- 
tion of  sajring  that  we  cannot  defend 
freedom  and  that  we  end  up  placing 
defense  of  freedom  into  jeopardy, 
while  eiicnuraglng  the  aspirations  of 
totalitarianism. 

In  the  context  of  that  trend,  the 
Speaker's  statement  makes  today's 
freeze  vote  a  real  contrast  of  choices 
for  a  free  nation. 


As  the  Commission  pointed  out. 
there  is  enough  blame  to  go  around 
for  both  parties,  under  various  admin- 
istrations, when  it  comes  to  failures  in 
these  areas. 

What  we  need  now— what  America 
and  the  world  needs  now— is  a  united 
bipartisan  approach  to  strategic  de- 
plojrment  and  arms  control  questions. 

As  we  debate  the  freeze  today,  let  us 
keep  that  need  for  consensus  in  mind: 
Anything  that  ties  the  hands  of  our 
negotlators,  does  not  help  America. 


BIPARTISAN  ARMS  POLICY 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
not  the  time  or  place  to  discuss  the 
complex  report  of  the  Presidential 
Commission  on  Strategic  Forces,  but 
since  we  are  going  to  debate  the  freeze 
resolution  today,  I  think  we  should 
keep  in  mind  one  finding  of  this  bipar- 
tisan Commission.  Speaking  of  arms 
control,  the  Commission  report  said: 

The  Commission  is  particularly  mindful  of 
the  importance  of  achieving  a  greater 
degree  of  national  consensus  with  respect  to 
our  strategic  deployment  and  arms  controL 


A  LETTER  PROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

(Mr.  BROOMPIELD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  include  extraneous 
material.)         

Mr.  BRCXDMPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  morning  I  received  the  following 
letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  I  would  like  to  read  it 
to  the  Members  at  this  time: 

Thx  Whtte  Housk, 
Washington,  April  12,  1983. 
Hon.  WnxiAM  S.  BsooicnxLD, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkar  Bill:  Of  all  the  issues  facing  the 
American  people  today,  none  is  more  impor- 
tant or  more  pressing  than  the  task  of 
strengthening  the  foundations  for  peace. 
There  is  no  higher  priority  for  my  Adminis- 
tration, and  I  am  determined  that  we  wUl 
explore  every  possibility  and  do  everjrthlng 
in  our  power  to  reduce  the  risk  of  war. 

For  the  first  time,  our  negotiations  with 
the  Soviet  Union  in  Oeneva  offer  a  hope  of 
achieving  deep  cuts  in  the  number  of  nucle- 
ar weapons  both  sides  now  have.  The 
coming  days,  when  the  House  will  be  consid- 
ering H.J.  Res.  13.  will  provide  an  important 
opportunity  for  the  Congress  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  demonstrate  their  firm  com- 
mitment to  the  goals  of  achieving  signifi- 
cant nuclear  arms  reductions  that  are  bal- 
anced and  verifiable. 

H.J.  Res.  13  calls  for  a  freeze  at  current 
levels  on  testing,  production  and  deploy- 
ment of  nuclear  weapons  and  their  delivery 
systems.  Although  this  resolution  stems 
from  a  desire  to  reduce  the  risk  of  war,  it 
would  hinder,  not  help,  that  objective. 
Instead,  it  would  tmdercut  our  efforts  to  ne- 
gotiate with  the  Soviet  Union  for  real  reduc- 
tions, and  leave  us  in  a  position  of  perma- 
nent disadvantage.  In  fact,  a  freeze  at  cur- 
rent high  levels  of  nuclear  weapons  would 
be  a  step  backward  from  the  progress  we 
have  made  thus  far  in  convincing  the  Soviet 
Union  of  the  merits  of  negotiating  for  re- 
ductions 

Moreover,  by  preserving  current  Soviet 
nuclear  advantages  and  preventing  us  from 
replacing  our  own  aging  and  increasingly 
vulnerable  weapons  sjrstems,  the  freeze 
would  be  a  formula  for  permanent  insecuri- 
ty. It  would  also  be  a  formula  for  perma- 
nent uncertainty  as  to  whether  the  Soviet 
Union  was  livliig  up  to  its  undertakings, 
since  many  elements  of  the  proposed  freeze 
are  not  effectively  verifiable. 

Last  year,  the  House  passed  a  substitute 
bipartisan  resolution  under  your  sponsor- 
ship which  called  for  a  freeze  at  reduced 
and  equal  levels.  This  substitute  resolution 
was  an  important  expression  of  support  for 
the  far-reaching  goals  we  are  striving  so 


hard  to  achieve  in  Oeneva.  Today,  the  need 
for  national  unity  is  even  more  crucial,  as 
we  piUBue  deep  reductiona  and  eaMnttal 
military  modernisation 

The  American  people  are  looiUng  to  the 
Congreas  to  demonstrate  the  spirit  of  bipar- 
tisan resolve  essential  to  our  security  and  to 
the  preservation  of  peace  in  the  world.  Onoe 
more,  I  am  asking  your  colleagues  to  Join 
you  In  standing  up  for  the  goals  we  all 
share— to  achieve  sound  agreements  for  sub- 
stantial, equitable  and  verifiable  reduc- 
tions—and to  support  the  Broomfield, 
Carney,  Stratton,  and  Price  reaolutfam 
which  embodies  that  goaL 
Sincerely, 

Ronald  Rxaoait. 
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ACID  RAIN 

(Mr.  LUKEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
assure  my  colleagues  I  am  not  Joining 
the  filibuster  on  the  nuclear  freeze.  I 
am  for  the  freeze. 

But  I  would  like  to  address  the 
House  briefly  on  the  subject  of  an- 
other campaign  that  is  going  on  while 
we  are  discussing  the  nuclear  freeze 
here.  There  is  another  campaign  being 
conducted  by  lobbyists  from  Canada, 
our  neighbor  on  the  north,  who  are 
putting  on  a  traveling  road  show 
around  the  country,  including  Wash- 
ington, to  sell  us  a  bill  of  goods; 
namely,  an  experiment,  an  experiment 
for  curing  a  problem— acid  rain. 

The  victims  of  that  experiment 
would  be  the  people  in  the  Midwest 
particularly  who  would  be  asked  to 
pay  for  removing  10  million  tons  of 
sulfur  dioxide,  when  we  do  not  know 
that  that  is  the  problem. 

It  will  reduce  emissions  but  it  will 
not  reduce  the  acidity.  It  will  not 
reduce  the  sulfate  precipitation,  which 
is  the  problem. 

We  do  not  want  to  be  assessed  on  a 
regional  basis  for  a  theory.  We  do  not 
want  to  pay  for  an  experiment  which, 
when  it  does  not  work  will  be  a  disin- 
centive to  really  solving  the  problem. 

Under  the  proposed  solution  the 
State  of  Kentucky  will  pay  three  times 
as  much  as  New  York  to  reduce  SOi 
emissions,  even  though  Kentucky  and 
New  York  have  exactly  the  same 
amount  of  emissions. 

This  kind  of  "regional"  is  "environ- 
mental gerrymandering."  The  solution 
will  be  a  major  part  of  the  problem. 


DWIGHT  D.  EISENHOWER  VET- 
ERANS' ADMINISTRA'nON 
MEDICAL  CENTER 

(Mr.  SLATTERY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
behalf   of  the   Kansa.s   congressional 


delegation.  I  am  honored  today  to  In- 
troduce legislation  designating  the 
Veterans'  Administration  Hoq)ltal  in 
Leavenworth  as  the  "Dwlght  D.  Elsen- 
hower Veterans'  Administration  Medi- 
cal Center." 

It  is  perhaps  a  small,  but  fitting  trib- 
ute to  President  Eisenhower,  who 
grew  up  in  K^^^MtJ*  and  whose  life  was 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  United 
States  in  time  of  war  and  peace.  His 
outstanding  leadership  marked  a  dis- 
tinguished dareer  as  a  soldier,  universi- 
ty leader,  and  President. 

He  led  Allied  forces  to  victory  in 
Europe  In  World  War  II,  where  the 
Normandy  Invasion  secured  a  perma- 
nent place  for  him  in  the  annals  of 
world  history.  His  years  as  President 
are  considered,  in  hindsight,  a  time  of 
calm  in  the  world,  but  he  faced  many 
foreign  and  domestic  tests,  including 
the  Suez  Canal  crisis  and  his  enforce- 
ment of  school  desegregation  orders  in 
Little  Rock. 

I  am  proud  to  introduce  this  bill  on 
behalf  of  all  Kansans. 
•  Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  lend  my  endorsement  to  this 
legislation  to  rename  the  Veterans' 
Administration  Medical  Center  at 
Leavenworth,  Kans.,  the  "Dwlght  D. 
Elsenhower  Veterans'  Administration 
Medical  Center."  Ike  grew  up  in  Abi- 
lene in  the  big  First  District  of 
Ksuisas,  which  I  have  the  privilege  to 
represent.  As  President,  a  Supreme 
Allied  Commander,  and  as  an  Ameri- 
can citizen,  Ike  had  profound  impact, 
not  only  on  his  generation,  but  also  on 
many  generations  to  come. 

Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower  typified  the 
Kansas  motto,  "Ad  Astra  per 
Aspera"— "To  the  Stars  through  Diffi- 
culties." He  was  bom  to  humble  par- 
ents in  modest  surroundings,  but  rose 
to  serve  his  country  as  a  leader  during 
war  and  a  leader  during  peace. 

General  Elsenhower's  talents  as  a 
leader  and  tactician  were  utilized 
heavily  during  World  War  II.  These 
same  talents  also  served  his  Nation 
well  as  President  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  appropriate  that  the  Leaven- 
worth Medical  Center  be  named  for 
Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower.  He  was  raised 
in  our  great  State  and  chose  to  be 
buried  there.  In  addition,  he  came 
back  to  gftnium  to  attend  Leaven- 
worth's command  and  general  staff 
course  before  moving  on  toward  his 
destiny.* 


they  want  to  put  themselves  in.  when 
it  is  absolutely  clear  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  ceased  to  believe  the 
kind  of  scare  talk  we  have  Just  heard 
and  are  strongly  in  favor  of  the  nucle- 
ar freeze. 

I  have  Just  received  a  tabulation 
from  my  annual  questionnaire  to 
voters  in  my  district  which  indicates 
that  82  percent  support  the  nuclear 
freeze,  up  from  79  percent  last  year. 

The  American  people  are  trying  to 
send  to  their  Representatives  a  mes- 
sage. They  are  tired  of  piling  weapons 
upon  weapons  while  the  other  side 
does  the  same  thing. 

There  is  one  way  to  stop  the  Soviet 
Union  from  continuing  to  develop  new 
weapons  systems  and  that  is  to  have  a 
freeze  on  both  sides,  so  that  we  can 
start  negotiating  reductions. 

You  cannot  obtain  reductions  while 
you  are  building  new  weapons  faster 
than  your  negotiators  can  produce 
agreements  to  reduce  the  existing 
ones. 


will  turn  against  those  freeze  leaders 
who  sought  to  abuse  their  trust. 

That  is  why  I  will  offer  an  amend- 
ment today  to  disavow  and  repudiate 
the  unilateralist  strategy  adopted  by 
the  freeze  convention  in  St.  Louis. 


JMI 


NUC:LEAR  FREEZE  RESOLUTION 
(Mr.  SEIBERLING  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  been  sltthig  here  listening  to  a 
seemingly  endless  series  of  speakers  on 
the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle  at- 
tacking the  nuclear  freeze.  I  just 
wonder  if  that  is  really  the  position 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  C08PON80R  OF  HOUSE 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  83 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  MlssourL  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
name  be  removed  from  the  list  of  co- 
sponsors  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 83.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Bilssourl? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDMENT  TO  NUCLEAR 
FREEZE  RESOLUTION  ON  A 
UNILATERAL  FREEZE 

(Bfr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina 
asked  and  was  given  pennission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  much  to  be  done 
with  regard  to  the  freeze  resolution. 
House  Joint  Resolution  lucky  No.  13. 
which  is  before  the  House  today.  An 
amendment  is  needed  to  exorcize  the 
unilateral  freeze  objective  stated  by 
the  freeze  movement  this  February  at 
its  St.  Louis  convention,  and  endorsed 
by  many  of  its  leaders  during  floor 
debate  a  couple  of  weeks  ago. 

The  convention  of  the  freeze  move- 
ment and  some  of  its  leaders  have 
avowed  their  intention  to  employ  the 
bilateral  freeze  resolution  as  a  force  to 
compel  the  United  States,  presumably 
in  keeping  with  the  bona  fide  spirit  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  13,  to  unilater- 
ally initiate  a  freeze  in  hopes  the 
Soviet  Union  will  respond  in  like  fash- 
ion. 

Many  newspi4>er  editorials  across 
the  country  have  identified  and  ob- 
jected to  such  a  Trojan  horse  strategy. 

The  crucial  aspect  of  this  is  that 
there  is  widespread  popular  support 
on  record  favoring  a  mutual  bilateral 

Millions  of  Americans  have  searched 
their  hearts  and  scripture  for  an 
answer  to  the  nuclear  arms  race  and 
have  placed  their  trust  in  what  they 
take  to  be  a  bilateral  freeze  movement. 

Once  they  realize  that  the  leaders  of 
that  movement  seek  to  unilaterally 
halt  the  modernization  of  the  U.S. 
force,  halt  the  B-1,  the  MX.  the  Tri- 
dent, the  Pershing  II,  cruise  missiles 
of  our  coimtry  before  any  agreement 
is  reached  with  the  Soviet  Union,  they 


CALLING  FOR  A  MUTUAL  AND 
VERIFIABLE  FREEZE  ON  AND 
REDUCTIONS  IN  NUCJLEAR 
WEAPONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  138  and  rule 
XXill,  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. House  Joint  Resolution  13.  _ 
n  THX  couamE  op  thk  wholx 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  13)  call- 
ing for  a  mutual  and  verifiable  freeze 
on  and  reductions  in  nuclear  weiu>ons, 
with  Mr.  McHuGH  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  CHAIRBiAN.  When  the  Com- 
mittee rose  on  Wednesday,  March  16. 
1983,  pending  was  an  amendment  In 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  to  the  text 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  <3eor- 
gia  (Mr.  Levitas). 

Mr.  TJiBUOCKL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  C^halrman,  I  rise  to  strike  the 
requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  has  debat- 
ed House  Joint  Resolution  13  for  over 
13  hours.  Many  more  hours  of  debate 
lie  ahead  of  us.  Much  has  been  said  by 
opponents  and  proponents  of  the  reso- 
lution that  has  led  to  some  confusion 
and  misimderstanding  of  what  House 
Joint  Resolution  13  is  all  about.  I  take 
this  time  it  set  the  record  straight  and 
to  clarify  those  mlsimderstandlngs. 

First,  this  resolution  sets  forth  ob- 
jectives for  U.S.  negotiators  to  strive 
to  achieve  in  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  During  prior  consider- 
ation of  House  Joint  Resolution  13 
much  confusion  arose  as  to  just  what 
was  frozen.  The  clear  answer  Is  that 
nothing  would  be  frozen  until  the  ne- 
gotiations   were    concluded    by    the 
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President  of  the  United  States,  subject 
to  the  »n>roval  of  the  Congress. 

As  outlined  In  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 13.  the  primary  objective  of  the 
United  States  during  those  negotia- 
tions should  be  that  of  deciding  when 
and  how  to  achieve  a  mutual  and  veri- 
fiable freeze  on  testing,  production, 
and  fiuther  deplosmaent  of  nuclear 
warheads,  missiles,  and  other  delivery 
systems.  If  the  Soviet  Union  does  not 
agree  to  a  mutual  and  verifiable 
freese,  there  is  no  freeze.  House  Joint 
Resolution  13  is  not  a  unilateral  freeze 
resolution.  That  is  the  bottom  line. 

Passage  of  this  resolution  would  not 
lock  the  United  States  into  a  position 
of  inferiority  vis-a-vis  the  Soviet 
Union.  Nor  would  it  unilaterally  pre- 
clude the  development,  modernization, 
and  production  of  U.S.  nuclear  sys- 
tems, like  the  B-1  bomber,  unless  and 
until  those  systems  were  included  in  a 
mutual  and  verifiable  freeze  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  contend,  however,  that  we  need  a 
mutual  and  verifiable  freeze  if  we  are 
to  maint,aln  deterrence  and  to  restore 
stability  and  sanity  to  a  world  that  is 
consumed  by  an  arms  race  that  threat- 
ens the  very  survivability  of  this 
planet.  Furthermore,  if  a  mutual  and 
verifiable  freeze  were  negotiated,  it 
would  lock  in  a  number  of  strategic  ad- 
vantages the  United  States  has  over 
the  Soviet  Unlcm. 

Second.  House  Joint  Resolution  13 
is.  as  its  name  states,  a  House  Joint 
resolution.  It  deals  with  the  nuclear 
freeze  as  we  here  define  it.  I  recognize 
that  there  are,  in  Washington  and 
around  the  country,  various  individ- 
uals and  groups  who  hold  many  differ- 
ent beliefs  as  to  what  a  freeze  should 
be.  I  respect  their  right  to  their  views, 
but  they  do  not  define  this  resolution. 
It  means  what  the  committee  ana  its 
sponsors  say  it  means  in  the  legislative 
history  we  will  set  out  in  a  moment. 
The  House  should  consider  it  on  the 
basis  of  this  definition. 

Third,  this  resolution  does  not  con- 
stitute a  treaty  text.  It  is  not  the  busi- 
ness of  Congress  to  write  a  treaty,  to 
cross  every  "t"  and  dot  every  "1."  This 
is  the  business  of  the  negotiators. 
There  wUl  be  instances  when  some 
may  ask.  "Do  you  mean  this,  or  do  you 
mean  that?"  And  we  will  answer, 
"That  will  be  subject  to  negotiations." 

I  wlU  turn  now  to  the  specific  terms 
of  the  freeze. 

We  propose  the  objective  of  a 
mutual  and  verifiable  freeze.  I  repeat: 
Mutual  and  verifiable.  Any  item  both 
sides  do  not  agree  to  freeze,  is  not 
frozen.  Any  item  that  cannot  be  veri- 
fied, is  not  frozen. 

The  freeze  we  are  defining  would 
apply  to  nuclear  warheads,  to  defen- 
sive systems  emplosring  nuclear  war- 
heads, and  to  nuclear  delivery  vehicles 
after  a  negotiated  agreement. 

A  nuclear  delivery  vehicle  is  a  device 
whose  primary  or  exclusive  mission  re- 


quires it  to  carry  a  nuclear  wei4)on 
into  territory  of  or  occupied  by  hostile 
forces. 

All  stages  of  a  ballistic  missile  are 
considered  part  of  the  delivery  vehicle, 
even  though  they  themselves  may  not 
reach  hostile  territory. 

Ballistic  missile  submarines  do  not 
need  to  penetrate  enemy  territory  to 
perform  their  missions.  They  are, 
therefore,  considered  to  be  laimch 
platforms  rather  than  nuclear  delivery 
vehicles.  They  may  be  modernized, 
modified,  or  replaced  in  any  way.  so 
long  as  the  aggregate  number  of  in- 
service  ballistic  missile  launch  tubes 
and  warheads  is  not  increased. 

Poseidon  ships  could  be  replaced  by 
Trident  ships,  or  by  any  new  design,  so 
long  as  the  aggregate  number  of  ballis- 
tic missile  launch  tubes  and  warheads 
is  not  increased. 

Nuclear-warhead  ballistic  missiles  of 
all  types,  and  manned  bombers  pri- 
marily designed  to  carry  nuclear  weap- 
ons, are  considered  to  be  nuclear  deliv- 
ery vehicles  and  would  be  frozen  if  the 
objectives  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
13  as  defined  would  be  achieved;  that 
is.  a  negotiated,  mutual,  and  verifiable 
agreement.  But  flight  of  manned 
bombers  is  considered  to  be  training 
rather  than  testing  and  would  be  per- 
mitted. 

If  the  objectives  of  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 13  as  defined  are  achieved,  the 
following  aircraft  are  considered  to  be 
either  exclusively  nuclear  or  primarily 
nuclear,  and  would  be  frozen  at  their 
present  nimibers:  The  Soviet  Bear  in 
all  its  versions.  Bison.  Blinder.  Badger, 
Baclcfire  in  all  its  versions  including 
the  naval  version  because  of  its  nucle- 
ar antlshlp  missiles,  and  Blackjack; 
the  U.S.  B-52,  B-1,  and  FB-Ul. 

The  following  aircraft  are  consid- 
ered to  be  true  dual-mission  weapons. 
Their  treatment  would  be  resolved  by 
negotiation:  The  Soviet  SU-24  Fencer 
in  all  versions;  the  U.S.  F-111  A,  D,  E. 
andF. 

All  other  existing  aircraft  are  consid- 
ered to  be  primarily  nonnuclear,  and 
would  not  be  frozen.  This  list  includes, 
but  is  not  limited  to— I  repeat,  is  not 
limited  to— the  following:  The  Soviets' 
entire  Mig  series,  Takovlev  series,  and 
Sukhoi  series  except  the  SU-24 
Fencer;  the  U.S.  A-4.  A-6,  A-7.  AV-8, 
A-10,  F-100.  F-101,  P-105.  F-106.  F-4. 
F-^.  F-14.  F-15.  F-16,  P-18,  F-20,  EF- 
111. 

If  the  freeze  were  to  be  concluded 
immediately,  the  Soviet  Blackjack 
force  would  be  frozen  at  one  aircraft, 
the  U.S.  B-1  force  would  be  frozen  at 
four  aircraft.  The  Soviet  SS-NX-20 
missile  force  would  be  frozen  at  20 
missiles;  the  U.S.  Trident  I  force 
would  be  frozen  at  240  missiles. 

The  longer  the  freeze  is  delayed,  of 
course,  these  advantageous  ratios 
would  decrease. 

If  new  aircraft  types  emerge  during 
the  negotiations,  they  will  be  dealt 


with  by  the  negotiators.  Further  air- 
craft types  emerging  after  the  freeze 
has  been  ratified  would  be  dealt  with 
by  the  Standing  Consultative  Commis- 
sion. Future  types  of  primarily  nuclear 
bombers— that  is.  beyond  the  Bladi- 
Jack— would  not  be  permitted. 

It  has  always  been  the  intention  of 
the  supporters  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 13  to  allow  for  such  maintenance 
as  is  needed  to  preserve  the  credibility 
of  the  nuclear  deterrent.  Therefore, 
maintenance,  replacement  of  parts, 
and  any  one-for-one  replacement  of 
nuclear  weapons  and  nuclear  delivery 
vehicles  would  be  permitted  to  pre- 
serve the  credibility  of  the  nuclear  de- 
terrent. The  negotiators  will  be  tasked 
with  determining  specific  definitions 
of  maintenance. 

For  example,  replacement  of  entire 
aircraft  or  missiles  would  be  permitted 
on  a  one-for-one  basis,  provided  the 
new  delivery  vehicle  is  the  same  type 
as  the  old.  That  Is,  we  could  replace  an 
old  B-52  with  a  new  B-52.  Whatever 
the  number  of  B-l's  that  are  in  inven- 
tory at  the  time  of  ratification  could 
be  replaced  by  new  B-l's.  The  Soviets 
could  replace  an  old  Bear  with  a  new 
Bear,  but  not  with  a  Blackjack. 

Improvements  in  manned  bombers 
would  be  permitted  If  they  are  primar- 
ily related  to  safety  rather  than  per- 
formance. Establishing  criteria  for  dis- 
tinguishing between  safety  improve- 
ments and  performance  improvements 
would  be  the  task  of  the  negotiators. 
It  would  be  emphatically  inconsistent 
with  the  freeze  for  the  Soviets  to  Jack 
up  the  tall  section  of  a  Bear  bomber, 
build  a  new  Blackjack  bomber  under 
it,  and  call  it  an  "Improved  Bear."  The 
U.S.  negotiators  are  specifically 
charged  with  insuring  that  this  is  not 
permitted. 

The  objectives  of  this  resolution 
would  prohibit  new  performance-im- 
proving components  in  strategic  deliv- 
ery vehicles.  Our  ability  to  do  this 
would,  of  course,  be  based  on  our  abili- 
ty to  verify.  Improvements  in  electron- 
ic coimtermeasures  or  navigation 
equipment,  for  example,  are  probably 
not  verifiable.  Our  own  military  will 
not  and  should  not  permit  Soviet  ex- 
perts to  examine  our  electronic  coun- 
termeasure  black  boxes.  It  will  be  up 
to  the  negotiators  to  establish  which 
improvements  are  verifiable  and  to 
prohibit  them.  All  nonverlflable  im- 
provements, will,  of  necessity,  be  per- 
mitted. 

I  emphasize  once  more  that  our  ob- 
jective is  a  verifiable  agreement.  We 
intend  to  prohibit  only  that  which  can 
be  verified. 

Field  guns,  howitzers,  and  mortars 
are  considered  to  be  primarily  nonnu- 
clear. and  woiild  not  be  frozen.  Nucle- 
ar artiUery  projectiles  are  considered 
to  be  nuclear  warheads  and  would  be 
frozen  if  the  negotiators  find  them  to 
be  verifiable. 


Nuclear  cruise  missiles  are  consid- 
ered delivery  vehicles,  and  would  be 
frozen  if  they  can  be  verified.  Estab- 
lishment of  functionally  related  ob- 
servable differences  between  nuclear 
and  nonnuclear  cruise  missiles  will  be 
subject  to  negotiation. 

Having  said  all  this,  there  are  two 
points  I  must  bring  up  in  concluslotL  I 
regret  having  to  take  the  Committee's 
time  with  them,  because  we  discussed 
them  thoroughly  in  the  earlier  debate. 
Tet  it  seemed  that  the  more  often  we 
made  these  two  points,  the  more  diffi- 
cult it  became  for  the  freeze  oppo- 
nents to  hear  them. 

I  do  not  accuse  the  opponents  of  this 
resolution  of  willfully  refusing  to  hear, 
nor  of  willfully  misrepresenting  the 
freeze.  But  so  that  there  can  be  abso- 
lutely no  misimderstanding.  I  state 
these  two  key  points  once  again  so 
there  can  be  no  doubt  about  them. 

First,  any  freeze  negotiated  under 
the  terms  of  this  resolution  would  be 
mutual  and  verifiable.  I  repeat  again: 
Mutual  and  verifiable.  Any  item  both 
sides  do  not  agree  to  freeze,  is  not 
frozen.  Any  item  that  cannot  be  veri- 
fied, is  not  frozen. 

Second  and  finally,  I  turn  to  the 
question  of  what  would  be  frozen 
while  the  negotiations  are  being  con- 
ducted. What  is  required  to  be  frozen 
prior  to  ratification  of  the  freeze  is  ex- 
actly equal  to  what  is  required  to  be 
reduced  prior  to  ratification  of 
START.  I  can  state  the  answer  in  one 
word:  Nothing. 

I  say  again:  Nothing  will  be  frozen 
until  the  freeze  Is  signed,  approved, 
and  ratified.  The  purpose  of  this  reso- 
lution is  not  unilateral  restraint.  It  is 
to  guide,  direct,  and  expedite  the  proc- 
ess of  protecting  the  nuclear  deterrent 
of  the  United  States  through  a  negoti- 
ated, mutual,  and  verifiable  freeze. 

D  1230 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Strattoh  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  K(r.  Zablocki  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  4  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  distinguished  chairman 
yield  to  me? 

ytc.  ZABLOCKI.  I  will  yield  very 
briefly. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  The  gentleman 
pointed  out  at  the  beginning  of  his  re- 
marks, and  I  think  this  was  a  very 
helpful  statement,  that  nothing  will 
be  frozen  untU  there  is  an  actual 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Agreement. 

Mr.  STRATTON  [continuing].  In- 
strument signed  by  both  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  ratified  in  due  course  on  both 
sides. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  That  is  correct. 


Mr.  STRATTON.  But  does  not  the 
distinguished  chairman  recognize  that 
if  this  resolution  were  to  pass  today, 
which  many  of  us  hope  wlU  not  be  the 
case,  that  as  a  practical  matter,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  or  at  least 
many  of  his  supporters  today  will  im- 
mediately be  urging  that  since  the 
peoples'  body  of  the  Congress  has  now 
spoken  out  in  support  of  a  freeze,  it 
would  be  morally  Improper  for  us  to 
approve,  for  example,  the  new  MX 
missile  arrangement,  the  Pershing  II 
and  so  on.  Does  the  gentleman  feel 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  That  is  not  the 
case.  I  know  what  the  gentleman  is 
driving  at.  That  is  not  the  case.  He 
may  believe  that.  We  do  not.  This  res- 
olution provides  objectives  for  the 
START  talks.  There  will  be  only  a 
freeze  in  effect,  I  repeat,  after  negotia- 
tions and  approval  by  Congress.  If  I 
may  go  back 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Just  one  more 
question.  In  other  words  the  gentle- 
man would  not  object  to  a  niodemiza- 
tlon  of  our  nuclear  force  imtil  that 
actual  instrument  is  signed.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  As  I  have  said, 
there  would  be  no  restriction  on  the 
Improvements,  call  it  modernization, 
until  the  freeze  is  negotiated. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Dowwrv  of  New 
York  and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
Zablocki  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  4 
additional  minutes.) 

D  1240 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  commend 
the  chairman  for  laying  out  in  graphic 
detail,  and  clearly,  the  objectives  of 
the  nuclear  freeze.  I  do  not  think  that 
his  statement  leaves  any  room  for 
doubt.  This  is  not  a  unilateral  ap- 
proach. This  is  not  ansrthlng  other 
than  a  mutual  and  verifiable  agree- 
ment that  we  would  like  to  see  negoti- 
ated. 

Nothing,  as  the  gentleman  pointed 
out.  and  I  hope  that  my  colleagues 
have  heard  that,  nothing  is  frozen 
until  the  treaty  is  put  into  force  by 
the  Senate  and  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  thank  the  chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Za- 
blocki) has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Youwo  of 
Florida  and  by  imanimous  consent. 
Mr.  Zablocki  was  allowed  to  proceed 
for  1  additional  minute.) 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen-  • 
tleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  this  is  an  im- 
portant point.  The  gentleman  has 
mentioned  several  times  during  the 
discussion  and  in  the  resolution  itself, 
including  the  title,  the  word  "mutual" 
which  is  mentioned  eight  times. 

I  have  Just  checked  the  dictionary  at 
the  front  of  the  House  Chamber  and 
(la)  under  "mutual"  says:  entertained, 
proferred.  or  exerted  by  each  with  re- 
spect to  the  other  of  two,  or  to  each  of 
the  others  of  a  group,  given  and  re- 
ceived in  equal  sunoimt. 

Now,  when  the  gentleman  mentions 
mutual,  and  the  resolution  mentions 
mutual,  are  we  talking  about  equal 
amounts? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  We  are  saying  that 
they  must  do  what  we  will  do  at  the 
same  time. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  But  are  we 
talking  about  equal  amounts? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  The  amounts 
would  have  to  be  negotiated. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  But  mutual 
says  equal  amounts  according  to  the 
dictionary. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  There  are  various 
definitions  to  each  word  in  Webster's. 
Did  the  gentleman  look  at  all  of  them? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Yes. 

Mr.  ZABIXXJKI.  The  freeze  must  be 
mutually  accomplished  by  negotiation. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  But  not 
equal  amounts? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Equal  amounts 
may  be  negotiated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Za- 
blocki) has  again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  CABifsr  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Zablocki 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.)      

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  CARNEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  clarify  one 
thing.  The  gentleman  said  that  the 
freeze  would  not  interrupt  moderniza- 
tion before  signing  the  agreements, 
and  modernization  can  continue  after 
signing  the  agreements;  is  that  cor- 
rect?  

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CARNEY.  And  then  the  gentle- 
man also  stated  that  the  intent  of  this 
bill  will  be  clearly  delineated  through 
legislative  history  and  the  intent  of 
the  sponsors  would  be  known;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Thist  is  correct. 

Mr.  CARNEY.  On  that  I  ask— and  I 
am  reading  from  page  5771  of  the 
Recoiu>— the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Mahkby)  says:  "The  ob- 
jective of  the  freeze  is  to  preclude  the : 
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necessity  of  any  further  force  modem- 
izaUon." 

Now  there  is  a  contradiction  there 
and  I  was  wondering  where  are  we. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  We  are  here.  This 
statement  is  agreed  to  by  all  those 
sponsors.      

Mr.  CARNEY.  Could  I  ask  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  if  he 
would  concur? 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Bfr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BIARKET.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  srieldlng. 

The  statement  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  read  is  a  correct  state- 
ment of  the  position  of  the  freeze. 
That  is  that  modernization  is  permit- 
ted up  to  the  point  at  which  the  treaty 
is  signed  and  ratified  by  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  by  the  Soviet  Union.  At 
that  point  no  further  modernization 
would  be  permitted  on  either  side.  But 
up  to  that  point 

Mr.  CARNEY.  But  that  was  not  the 
chairman's  position. 

Bfr.  MARKEY.  That  is  what  the 
treaty  said  and  in  those  areas  that 
were  covered  by  the  treaty,  but  only 
with  both  sides  acting  and  in  mutual 
and  verifiable  basis.  So  nothing  is  in 
effect  until  that  point;  that  is,  the 
treaty  is  signed  by  both  sides  and 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

lii.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Iiir.  HYDE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

BCr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  in  the  well,  then,  or  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  this  is, 
then,  a  repudiation  of  what  was  said 
by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
HAMiLTOif )  at  page  5699  of  the  Rbcoro, 
when  he  said.  "•  •  •  even  when  the 
freeze  is  in  place,  a  lot  of  moderniza- 
tion will  need  to  continue.  For  exam- 
ple, the  Trident  submarine  program 
will  continue  *  *  *  silos  can  be  mod- 
ernized and  hardened,  and  more  sur- 
vivable  basing  modes  can  be  devel- 
oped." 

We  are  now  rejecting  that:  is  that 
correct? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Za- 
BLOCKi)  has  again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hyde  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Zablocki  was 
aUowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  might  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  I  appreciate 
this  additional  time,  but  we  do  want  to 
finish  today. 

Mr.  HYDE  But  this  is  so  important. 
We  want  to  understand  what  we  are 
voting  on. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  The  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  will  not  attempt  to  in- 


terpret what  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana m^mt. 

Mr.  HYDE.  But  the  gentleman  can 
understand  our  confusion. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  can  understand 
that  you  look  upon  it  as  confusion,  but 
I  might  add  that  if  additional  modern- 
ization was  agreed  to  in  the  freeze  ne- 
gotiations perhaps  that  is  what  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  had  in  mind. 

The  resolution  and  my  statement  is 
intended  to  interpret,  define  what 
House  Joint  Resolution  13  means.  And 
it  does  not  permit  automatic  modern- 
ization after  negotiation. 

ttx.  HYDE.  Well,  we  desperately 
need  definition. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  want  to  commend  the  chairman  for 
a  very  important  statement  and  I  hope 
that  it  will  be  possible  that  we  can  get 
a  copy  of  it  to  review  it,  because  it 
does  seek— I  think  this  is  the  purpose 
of  the  chairman— to  clarify  some  of 
the  issues  that  were  left  equivocal  and 
ambiguous  during  the  freeze  debate, 
because  of  the  fact  that  different 
people  took  different  views. 

Today  we  are  seeing  that  there  is 
still  some  disagreement  amongst  his 
allies  on  his  clarifying  statement,  but 
one  I  think  can  be  cleared  up,  thanks 
to  the  leadership  of  the  chairman. 
And  I  would  like  to  pursue  it. 

First,  with  regard  to  the  element  of 
a  unilateral  freeze.  I  think  nothing 
could  be  clearer  than  to  understand 
what  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
has  Just  said  that  it  is  his  view  that 
there  is  nothing  in  this  resolution  that 
would  obligate  the  United  States, 
based  on  this  resolution  alone,  to  take 
any  steps  that  were  not  contingent 
upon  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  or  to  take  any  steps  that  were 
not  based  on  a  treaty  worked  out  by 
the  U.S.  Government  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

But  as  the  chairman  pointed  out, 
there  are  hundreds  of  cosponsors  of 
the  resolution.  And  if  we  want  to  be 
quite  clear  about  it,  it  seems  to  me 
that  an  amendment  is  needed  to  make 
clear  in  the  law  that  the  United 
States,  in  pursuit  of  the  negotiating 
objectives  set  forth  in  this  resolution, 
would  not  be  obligated  to  any  steps  in 
the  authorization  or  appropriation 
process  suspending,  deferring,  or  de- 
ciding against  research  and  develop- 
ment, testing,  production,  or  deploy- 
ment of  nuclear  warheads,  missiles,  or 
delivery  systems,  unless  those  re- 
straints were  agreed  upon  in  negotia- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union.  And  there 
is  a  copy  of  that  available  for  the  sub- 
sequent perusal  by  the  chairman  and  I 
would  hope  that  the  chairman  would 
support  me  in  an  amendment  to  that 


effect  so  that  we  can  make  this  point 
clear. 

There  have  been  indications  by  the 
St.  Louis  convention  as  the  minority 
leader  pointed  out  in  the  last 
debate 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  If  I  may  reclaim 
my  time,  let  me  point  out  whatever 
hMipened  in  St.  Louis  is  not  in  this 
resolution  and  I  am  in  no  way  sub- 
scribing to  the  resolutions  that  were 
passed  by  that  convention. 

I  do  want  to  say  and  repeat  to  the 
gentleman  that  in  my  remarks  I  stated 
that  as  far  as  House  Joint  Resolution 
13  is  concerned,  it  is  not  a  unilateral 
nuclear  freeze.  And  I  further  said  that 
the  legislative  history  which  we  devel- 
op today  will  confirm  that. 

Idr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  If 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further  on 
that  point,  there  is  quite  a  bit  of  legis- 
lative history  that  has  been  developed 
in  the  previous  day  of  debate  by  many 
other  Members  of  this  House  who  are 
regarded  as  leaders  of  the  freeze  move- 
ment, and  there  were  some  who  said 
that  it  is  their  purpose  to  take  away 
bargaining  chips  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  before  he  goes  into 
negotiation. 

Therefore,  it  would  seem  to  me  to  be 
in  the  national  interest  to  repudiate 
that,  and  disavowing  that  intent,  and 
making  clear  that  it  is  not  the  purpose 
of  this  resolution  to  take  away  the 
President's  bargaining  chips  or  to  de- 
prive him  of  a  strong  bargaining  posi- 
tion. 

Mr.  2;ABL0CKI.  If  I  may  reclaim 
my  time,  the  gentleman  has  been  here 
long  enough  to  realize  that  during  leg- 
islative debates  many  statements  are 
made. 

I  do  not  think,  as  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  I  should 
take  it  upon  myself  to  repudiate  any 
statement. 

Biir.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

a  1250 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  March  16,  this 
body  engaged  in  an  historic  and 
thoughtful  debate  on  the  nuclear 
freeze  and  came  to  no  conclusion. 

As  we  resiune  debate  today,  let  us  all 
remember  that  we  are  talking  about 
more  than  a  simple  freeze  on  nuclear 
arms.  A  lot  is  at  stake  in  today's 
debate.  Our  vote  today  will  influence 
the  ongoing  arms  reduction  talks  in 
Geneva.  If  we  vote  in  support  of  a 
freeze  now,  we  will  strenghten  the 
Soviet  negotiating  position  in  the  ciur- 
rent  talks.  Our  vote  will  also  affect  our 
NATO  partners  in  Europe  who  are 
counting  on  our  support.  The  German 
peoples'  recent  vote  is  testimony  to 
their  support  of  arms  reductions  and 
their  concern  about  the  strategic  im- 
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balance  in  Europe.  If  we  vote  in  sup- 
port of  a  freeze  now,  we  will  be  betray- 
ing the  trust  which  the  free  nations  of 
Europe  have  in  America.  Are  we  reneg- 
ing on  our  promises  to  install  medium- 
range  missiles?  Oiir  vote  wUl  also 
affect  America's  wei^wns  moderniza- 
tion efforts.  If  we  call  for  a  freeze  now, 
do  we  really  want  to  have  an  across- 
the-board  halt  to  our  weapons  mod- 
ernization efforts? 

I  continue  to  believe  that  reductions 
now.  followed  by  a  freeze  on  nuclear 
arms,  is  the  safe  and  sound  way  to 
reduce  the  level  of  nuclear  terror  in 
the  world. 

The  freeze  resolution  which  we  are 
considering  today  is  already  filled  with 
inconsistencies  and  vague  assurances. 
If  the  resolution  were  to  receive  our 
support,  the  cause  of  peace  would  be 
dealt  a  serious  blow. 

I  believe  that  our  March  16  debate 
on  this  question  changed  the  very 
natxire  of  the  freeze  debate.  No  longer 
is  this  simply  a  question  of  freeze  now 
or  freeze  later.  It  is  a  question  of  what, 
if  anything,  does  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 13  really  mean. 

I  am  very  concerned  about  the  con- 
fusion which  existed  regarding  the 
freeze  question.  Our  last  debate  on 
this  Issue  was  filled  with  many  inter- 
pretations of  what  a  freeze  would  do 
to  America's  secvirity  posture.  During 
the  debate  some  participants  claimed 
that  our  B-52  force  could  be  modern- 
ized in  spite  of  a  freeze.  Others  object- 
ed and  claimed  that  no  modernization 
of  this  aging  bomber  force  could  be 
undertaken.  There  were  equally  con- 
flicting interpretations  of  what  effect 
a  straight  freeze  would  have  on  the  de- 
velopment of  the  B-1  bomber.  Some 
said  that  modem  fighter  aircraft  were 
delivery  systems  while  others  claimed 
they  were  not.  Confusion  reigned  su- 
preme during  the  last  debate.  We 
failed  to  arrive  at  any  firm  conclusion 
about  what  a  freeze  would  or  would 
not  do. 

The  American  public,  well-regarded 
newspaper  editors  and  religious  groups 
also  see  the  problems  in  the  simplistic 
"freeze  now"  approach. 

The  APL-CIO's  committee  on  de- 
fense imdertook  an  official  review  of 
the  entire  nuclear  freeze  question.  The 
committee  took  the  position  that  the 
administraUon's  call  for  the  "zero 
option."  the  elimination  of  all  such 
weapons,  is  a  goal  that  merits  support. 
The  report  went  on  to  say. 

We  are  concerned,  however,  that  demands 
for  a  quick  agreement  In  the  West  may  put 
unilateral  pressures  on  American  negotia- 
tors to  make  premature  concessions  while 
the  Soviets,  free  of  such  pressures,  stand 
pat. 

Just  recently  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
said  that  the  "VFW  supported  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  START  proposal  which 
calls  for  a  sharp,  mutual  reduction  of 
nuclear  weapons  to  equal,  balanced. 


and  verifiable  levels."  He  also  noted 
that  his  orgajiizaUon  was  opposed  to 
those  who  would  freeze  now  and  count 
later. 

Also,  the  luitional  commander  of  the 
American  Legion  has  told  the  mem- 
bers of  that  organization  that  he  sup- 
ports the  President's  current  negotiat- 
ing position  in  Geneva.  He  also  noted 
that  dangers  of  an  immediate  nuclear 
freeze  are  clear,  the  advantages  non- 
existent. 

The  Washington  Post,  the  New  York 
Times,  the  Chicago  Tribune,  and  Time 
magazine  oppose  the  freeze  now  ap- 
proach embodied  in  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 13.  A  March  20  Post  editorial 
noted  that  "•  •  •  in  our  view,  the  pro- 
posal itself  still  amounts  to  bad  public 
poUcy." 

The  Post  editorial  went  on  to  say 
that  "a  freeze,  or  a  close  approach  to 
one.  would  undercut  not  only  Mr.  Rea- 
gan's negotiating  program  but  also  the 

A  recent  New  York  Times  editorial 
suggested  that: 

Most  Members  of  Congress  are  now 
merely  mouthing  an  arms  control  slogan 
with  proven  voter  appeal.  When  pushed  to 
define  tt,  they  are  all  over  the  lot. 

Moreover,  the  March  20  Chicago 
Tribune  pointed  out  that  its— the 
freeze  resolution's— only  effect  will  be 
to  weaken  temporarily  the  U.S.  negoti- 
ating position  in  Geneva  and  strength- 
en the  Soviet  position. 

The  most  recent  edition  of  Time 
magazine  had  an  article  titled  "Freeze 
No,  Deployment  Yes."  The  writer 
stated  that: 

The  sentiment  (freeze  now)  is  understand- 
able, but  In  the  view  of  many  nuclear  ex- 
perts, the  proposed  solution  is  impractical 
and  unwise. 

It  appears  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
bishops  were  also  moved  by  our  reveal- 
ing House  debate.  This  respected  reli- 
gious group  modified  its  previous  sup- 
port for  the  freeze  idea.  The  bishops 
now  call  for  a  curb  on  development, 
production,  and  deployment  of  new 
weapons  systems,  rather  than  a  halt  as 
they  had  originally  called  for.  After 
careful  consideration  of  the  facts,  they 
have  essentially  refused  to  endorse  the 
nuclear  arms  freeze. 

Moreover,  the  President  has  acted  to 
move  ahead  with  the  Geneva  negotia- 
tions, especially  in  regard  to  the  inter- 
mediate nuclear  force  talks.  In  late 
March,  he  presented  new  and  signifi- 
cant compromises  to  the  Soviets.  He 
offered  to  substantially  reduce  the 
number  of  Pershing  II  and  cruise  mis- 
siles intended  for  deployment  in 
Europe.  This  would  happen  if  the  So- 
viets agreed  to  scrap  part  of  their  al- 
ready installed  missile  arsenal.  The 
President  said  that: 

When  it  comes  to  Intermediate  nuclear 
missiles  In  Europe,  It  would  be  better  to 
have  none  than  to  have  some.  But  If  there 
must  be  some.  It  is  better  to  have  few  than 
to  have  many. 


In  offering  this  proposal  in  Geneva, 
the  administration  showed  a  spirit  of 
seriousness,  flexibility  and  compro- 
mise on  the  original  "zero  option." 
The  President  is  determined  to  reach 
out  for  peace,  and  America  Is  listening 
to  its  European  allies  and  consulting 
with  them  on  this  important  matter  of 
arms  control. 

The  revised  American  position  was 
carefully  coordinated  in  consultation 
with  our  NATO  partners.  Moreover, 
our  Western  European  allies  welcomed 
the  new  American  initiative  as  a  real 
step  forward  toward  a  fair  and  verifia- 
ble INF  agreement. 

Unfortunately,  the  Soviet  response 
to  the  recent  INF  proposal  was  quick 
and  to  the  point.  "Nyet!" 

Although  the  Soviet  Union  has  a 
dismal  track  record  in  abiding  by 
international  accords.  I  believe  our 
Government  must  continue  its  negoti- 
ating efforts  in  CJeneva.  The  issue  of 
peace  demands  no  less.  There  is  still 
hope  that  the  Soviets  will  come  to 
their  senses  and  start  working  in  good 
faith. 

As  we  consider  this  vital  issue  today, 
let  us  continue  a  fuU  debate  so  that  all 
facets  are  understood. 

If  we  go  off  half  cocked  and  vote  in 
support  of  this  resolution,  we  will  do  a 
disservice  to  ourselves,  this  institution. 
and  our  Nation. 

I  believe  that  we  must  give  the  Presi- 
dent's new  and  more  flexible  initiative 
a  chance.  We  should  not  reward  the. 
Soviets  for  stonewalling  our  recent 
proposaL  Our  negotiators  in  Geneva 
soon  will  begin  a  new  round  of  talks. 
They  will  need  all  the  help  and  sup- 
port which  we  can  give  them.  A  vote 
for  the  pending  resolution  will  imder- 
cut  their  efforts. 

In  a  letter  which  the  President  sent 
to  me  today,  he  said  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  were  looking  to  the  Con- 
gress to  demonstrate  the  spirit  of  bi- 
partisan resolve  which  Is  essential  to 
our  security  and  to  the  preservation  of 
peace  in  the  world. 

I  hope  that  by  the  time  this  debate 
is  concluded  that  all  of  us  can  support 
a  final  version  which  will  serve  the 
long-term  national  security  Interests 
of  our  great  Nation,  and  of  the  free 
world. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  wiU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BR(X)BCFIELD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
thank  the  ranking  minority  member 
on  the  committee  for  yielding  to  me 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  the  ques- 
tion again  to  the  Chairman  of  the  full 
committee,  our  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin, 
whether  he  would  then  support  an 
amendment  which  would  make  clear 
that  there  is  nothing  in  this  resolution 
before  us.  House  Joint  Resolution  13, 
which    would    obligate    the    United 
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States  to  take  any  action  which  is  not 
oontingmt  upon  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  will 
the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
the  gentleman  wlU  recall,  an  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to  on  Bdarch  16,  the 
Solomon  amendment,  which  does  Just 
that.  The  Solomon  amendment  says 
explicitly  that  this  resolution  does  not 
endorse  any  type  of  imllateral  disar- 
mament, that  was  passed  by  a  voice 
vote. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  If 
the  gentleman  will  yield  to  me  fur- 
ther, and  if  I  can  have  the  attention  of 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  again, 
I  think  a  bit  of  semantic  clarification 
is  needed.  The  subject  of  the  Solomon 
amendment,  which  the  chairman  has 
Just  referred  to.  was  the  subject  of 
unilateral  disarmament.  "Disarma- 
ment" means  you  take  the  weapons 
that  you  have  and  scrap  them.  With 
"unilateral  disarmament,"  we're  the 
only  ones  to  scrap  them.  What  I  am 
talking  about  is  unilateral  freeze.  A 
freese  is  where  you  do  not  build  any 
more  weapons.  With  a  unilateral 
freese,  we  alone  would  be  refraining 
from  building  new  weapons. 

And  it  seems  to  me  that  there  are 
many  that  can  say  that  they  are  op- 
posed to  imllateral  disarmament,  but 
who  will  still  press  forward  to  obtain  a 
unilateral  freeze,  to  get  the  United 
States  to  make  preliminary  steps  to 
withhold  development  and  production 
of  weapons  in  order  to  cajole  the 
Soviet  Union  into  doing  the  same 
thing.  That  folly  has  been  tried  and 
fafled.  In  the  decade  before  Reagan, 
we  froze  and  built  no  new  submarines 
or  bombers.  No  one  can  say  with  a 
straight  face  that  the  Soviet  Union 
followed  our  restraint. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  we  need  to 
spell  out  in  this  resolution  that  there 
is  nothing  in  it  to  require  us  to  any 
unilateral  restraint  unless  there  is 
agreement  by  the  Soviet  Union,  and  I 
hope  the  chairman  will  support  that. 

Bir.  ZABLOCKI.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  the  gentleman  is  reading 
into  this  resolution  something  that  is 
not  in  it.  There  is  no  reference  to  a 
unilateral  freeze.  I  have  so  stated  in 
my  remaiks.  I  stand  by  those  remarks, 
and  there  is  no  point  for  me  to  say 
that  I  am  going  to  cosponsor  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  lii.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

BCr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  in  view  of  what  he  has 
said,  that  there  was  included  in  the 
CoHCRBSiOHAL  Recoro  of  yesterday 
an     amendment     which     I     offered. 


Amendment  No.  1.  which  says  that 
unto  such  time  as  the  final  instrument 
embodying  the  objectives  set  forth  in 
section  1  has  been  fully  ratified  by 
both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States,  nothing  in  this  Joint  resolution 
shall  be  construed  to  prevent  whatever 
modernization  and  deployment  of  U.S. 
weapons  may  be  required  to  maintain 
the  credibility  of  the  U.S.  nuclear  de- 
terrent. 

I  assume  that  this  is  what  we  Just 
discussed,  and  I  would  hope  that  the 
chairman  would  accede  to  my  amend- 
ment. 

I5x.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  yield? 

Itfr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  knows  that 
we  must  have  regular  order.  The  gen- 
tleman can  call  up  his  amendment, 
and  we  will  consider  it.  But  I  do  not 
think  I  should  be  accepting  anything 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Well,  it  certainly 
reflects  the  gentleman's  views,  does  it 
not? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Well,  we  wiU  con- 
sider it  when  the  gentleman  calls  up 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  LUNOREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Hi.  BROOB&FIELD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  LUNOREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  address  a  question  to  the 
chairman.  This  is  to  try  and  clarify 
what  we  are  talking  about,  because  I 
think  the  gentleman  has  stated  a  posi- 
tion which  does  give  a  clearer  interpre- 
tation of  what  this  bill  Is  about. 

My  question  is  this:  The  gentleman 
suggested  that  we  would  have  the  op- 
portunity to  modernize  and  to  build 
weapons  as  we  saw  fit  untU  we  actual- 
ly negotiated  and  ratified  a  treaty  that 
went  into  effect.  And  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  statement. 

The  confusion  that  comes  is  in  line 
17  on  page  4  where  it  sets  forth  the 
following  objectives: 

(1)  Pursuing  the  objective  of  negotiating 
an  immediate,  mutual  and  verifiable  freese. 

The  confusion  arises  from  the  word 
"immediate."  I  think  a  reasonable  in- 
terpretation would  be  that  we  are  sug- 
gesting to  the  President  that  his  nego- 
tiating stance  ought  to  be  an  immedi- 
ate freeze.  That  means  a  freeze  at  cur- 
rent levels.  Would  it  not  be  good  to 
clarify,  in  accordance  with  the  gentle- 
man's interpretation  of  this  bill,  by  re- 
moving the  word  "immediate,"  so  that 
it  would  read:  "Pursuing  the  objective 
of  negotiating  a  mutual  and  verifiable 
freeze?"  Then  the  word  "immediate." 
which  gives  many  of  us  a  real  question 
as  to  what  it  means,  would  be  elimi- 
nated. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  does  the  gentleman  main- 
tain that  there  should  be  prolonged 
negotiations  so  that  there  is  a  freeze 


sometime  in  the  distant  future?  Or 
should  we  proceed  to  negotiation, 
agreement  and  ratification? 

Mr.  LUNOREN.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  it  seems  to  me  that 
if  what  the  gentleman  is  saying  that 
the  purpose  of  it,  the  goal,  is  to  have  a 
treaty,  which,  upon  completion  of  the 
treaty,  has  a  freeze,  that  is  one  thing. 
But  if  he  is  sasdng  that  a  negotiating 
stance  ought  to  be  that  the  freeze  be 
at  current  levels,  that  is  quite  another. 
And  the  question  of  "immediate"  is 
the  problem.  If  we  remove  the  word 
"immediate"  we  would  not  have  that 
difficulty.  And  I  was  wondering  if  the 
chairman  would  look  favorably  upon 
an  amendment  to  do  that. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  If  the  gentleman 
will  offer  an  amendment  at  the  proper 
time,  we  will  consider  it.  But  the  gen- 
tleman is  missing  a  word  there  that  is 
very  important:  "Negotiating." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Bftr. 
BsooMFiELO)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Walker  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Broomticld 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I.  too,  have  a  ques- 
tion for  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

The  Nuclear  Weapons  Freeze  Cam- 
paign National  Convention,  which  was 
mentioned  earlier,  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion to  urge  the  UJS.  Congress  to  sus- 
pend fimding  for  the  testing,  produc- 
tion and  deployment  of  U.S.  nuclear 
weapons. 

Also,  it  rejected  a  motion  to  make 
this  unilateral  restraint  contingent 
upon  Soviet  restraint.  Instead,  it  voted 
only  to  call  upon  the  Soviet  Union  to 
exercise  corresponding  restraint. 

If  I  understood  correctly— and  I 
want  to  make  certain  that  this  is  clear 
for  the  record— if  I  understood  correct- 
ly the  gentleman  speaking  from  the 
well  a  few  moments  ago,  in  response  to 
a  question,  he.  speaking  for  the  propo- 
nents of  the  freeze  resolution,  repudi- 
ated that  resolution  that  was  passed  in 
St.  Louis;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  If  the  gentleman 
will  jrield,  what  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  said  is  that  the  resolution 
that  is  being  considered  here,  House 
Joint  Resolution  13,  is  our  resolution. 
It  is  not  a  resolution  that  is  as  a  result 
of  the  convention  in  St.  Louis.  What 
they  have  done  is  their  business.  We 
are  here  doing  our  business. 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  will  yield  further,  all  I 
want  to  do  is  clarify  what  I  thought 
the  remark  of  the  gentleman  was. 


In  other  words,  this  resolution 
stands  as  a  repudiation  of  that  lan- 
guage that  was  adopted  in  St.  Louis;  is 
that  correct?   

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  This  resolution  is 
our  own. 

BCr.  Chairman.  I  am  going  to  present 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  a 
copy  of  my  statement,  in  order  to  save 
time;  so  if  I  was  not  articulate  enough 
in  my  statement,  let  him  study  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  would  m)preciate  get- 
ting a  copy  of  the  statement.  I  think 
that  would  be  very  useful  to  us.  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman,  though, 
that  the  statement  I  was  referring  to 
was  not  a  part  of  his  original  state- 
ment. It  was  in  response  to  a  question. 
And  I  Just  wanted  to  clarify  for  the 
record  where  we  stood  on  this. 

I  think  my  understanding  is  now 
that  the  gentleman's  resolution  is  not 
in  any  way  related  to  anything  that 
took  place  in  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  might  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  that  I 
was  not  in  St.  Louis.  I  was  not  getting 
guidance  from  the  people  in  St.  Louis. 
This  resolution  came  out  of  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
wiU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOBCFIEXiD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  Just  like  to  briefly  make  it 
clear  that  the  statement  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  has  read 
tiefore  this  House  is  exceedingly  im- 
portant. It  represents  a  consensus 
among  those  who  support  the  freeze 
resolution  in  terms  of  definitions.  It  is 
intended  to  put  to  rest  many  of  the 
shibboleths  of  those  who  are  uncer- 
tain of  the  meaning  of  the  English 
language  as  they  relate  to  this  resolu- 
tion. It  is  a  very  important  statement 
that  I  would  hope  would  be  distribut- 
ed widely  to  all  Members  as  they  vote 
on  this  resolution. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

tix.  Chairman,  there  has  been  an  im- 
plication here  that  there  has  been 
some  deliberate  obf  uscation.  The  term 
"shibboleth"  was  Just  used,  and  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee indicated  that  perhaps  some  of 
the  confusion  in  Interpreting  what 
this  resolution  means  has  not  been  en- 
tirely sincere. 

Well,  I  Just  want  to  point  out,  as 
someone  who  accepts  at  face  value 
that  this  is  the  most  important  issue 
that  we  will  deal  with  in  our  genera- 
tion, I  am  confused  by  reading  the 
Congressional  Record. 

First  of  all,  I  am  not  sure  if  this  res- 
olution is  meant  to  be  binding  or  not, 
because  we  have  heard  from  no  less  an 


authority  than  the  Speaker  of  this 
House  that  it  is  simply  an  expression 
of  the  will  of  Congress  and  not  meant 
to  bind  the  n^sident,  and  yet  the 
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ing. 
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It  will  become  law  if  passed  and 
signed  by  the  President.  I  also  would 
point  out  that  there  are  several  ver- 
sions of  its  meaning  up  imtil  this 
moment,  when  we  now  have  another 
version  as  to  what  this  really  means. 

We  have,  of  coiuve,  questions  and 
answers  about  the  B-1,  and  the  chair- 
man, the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin,  said  the  B-1  twmber 
can  carry  nuclear  as  well  as  conven- 
tional bombs.  Therefore,  it  would  be  in 
the  classification  that  the  B-52  could 
be  modernized  by  a  B-1. 

Now.  that  has  been  repeated  several 
times,  and  to  this  moment  I  am  not 
sure  whether  we  can  ever  build  a  B-1 
once  a  freeze  is  in  place.  It  seems  to  be 
stated  both  ways.  Now  the  distin- 
giiished  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin,  went  on  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Csdifomia  (Mr.  Huhter). 

The  (CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
BROOMFIELD)  luks  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Htde  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Broomtield 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  HYDE.  BCr.  (Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Hunter,  at  page 
5782  of  the  Record,  asked  the  distin- 
guished chairman: 

A  cruise  missile  can  carry  a  conventional 
warhead  also.  Are  cruise  missiles  not  then 
restricted  by  the  freeze? 

And  the  chairman  said: 

That  is  what  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin Just  stated. 

So  I.  in  defense  of  our  bewilderment, 
would  Just  suggest  that  a  reading  of 
the  Record  does  not  enlighten,  but  it 
confuses. 

We  have  the  question  of  dual-capa- 
ble systems,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Hopkins),  has  several 
questions  about  aircraft,  and  the 
chairman  said: 

Systems  that  would  be  used  primarily  for 
delivering  nuclear  weapons.  Dual-capable 
systems  are  not  precluded  from  being  main- 
tained and  modernized. 

That  was  supported  in  the  Solarz 
version,  so  then  we  have  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspin),  an 
authority  on  military  hardware  and 
software,  who  said: 

I  don't  interpret  it  to  cover  the  subma- 
rines themselves.  It  covers  the  submarine- 
launched  missiles. 

So  I  suggest  that  the  confusion  as  to 
what  is  covered  and  what  is  not,  as  we 
mandate  the  President  to  negotiate  an 


immediate,  freeze,  that  we  are  legiti- 
mately confused,  and  asking  these 
questions  ought'  not  be  a  source  of  irri- 
tation to  our  distinguished  chairman. 
but  he  ought  to  welcome  the  opportu- 
nity   to    tell    us    precisely    what    he 

means.  

Mr.  ZABLOCKL  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  BLOOMFIELD.  I  yield  first  to 
the  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin,  and  then  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  AuCoih). 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  for  jrielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thought  I  observed 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  listening 
to  me  very  intently,  and  I  thought  I 
spoke  slowly,  half  as  slow  as  he  does; 
that  he  would  get  every  word;  and 
that  he  understood  every  word.  If  he 
has  not,  I  urge  the  gentleman  to  read . 
my  statement.  I  will  have  a  copy  made 
available  to  him. 

I  have  not  changed  my  position  from 
what  I  had  said  in  the  second  last 
week  of  March.  The  purpose  of  my 
statement  today  was  to  cli^y  some  of 
the  confusion,  and  I  see  no  point,  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  a  reading  back  of  what 
this  person  said  or  that  person  said  on 
March  16.  This  statement  stands  and 
is  backed  by  all  of  the  supporters;  oth- 
erwise. I  would  not  have  made  it.  I 
hope  the  gentlemen  will  take  my. 
statement  as  the  last  word. 

Mr.   HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  am  de-. 
lighted  to  do  that,  and  I  salute  the 
chairman  for  making  the  statement 
today.  It  was  very  necessary. 

I  was  merely  indicating  that  the 
source  of  our  confusion  is  not  any 
shortcoming  inherent  on  our  side,  but 
a  reading  of  the  Congressional 
Record.  Now,  you  have  straightened 
that  out  today  and  I  accept  you  as  the 
last  word  in  defining  what  your  resolu- 
tion means. 

But  I  simply  ask  you  to  understand 
the  source  of  our  confusion,  called  the 
Congressional  Record. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  how 
much  time  does  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  have  remaining? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Broomfield)  has 
approximately  IV^  minutes  remaining. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  AuCoin  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Broomfield 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oregan. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman yielding  to  me,  and  I  want  to 
thank  him  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  has  a  substitute  to  offer  to 
the  freeze  resolution.  He  has  respect- 
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ful  but  legitimate  differences  of  opin- 
ion with  those  of  us  who  believe  that 
the  freeze  is  the  best  way  to  control 
nuclear  arms.  I  want  to  say  at  the 
outset  that  I  respect  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan.  I  understand  his  dif- 
ferences of  opinion,  and  I  offer  my 
statements  in  that  spirit,  and  I  hope 
the  debate  today  goes  forward  in  that 
spirit. 

The  gentleman's  allies  today,  from 
the  beginning,  before  we  have  even 
gotten  to  amendments,  have  raised  a 
nimiber  of  questions  about  the  freeze. 
I  believe  they  have  been  thoroughly 
answered.  Now  I  should  like  the  gen- 
tleman to  answer  a  few  questions  for 
me.  I  want  to  pose  some  questions  to 
him  about  the  START  negotiating 
posture  of  the  administration. 

Particularly,  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  how  bomb- 
ers are  dealt  with  under  the  Presi- 
dent's START  proposal,  and  if  in  fact 
there  is  any  effort  in  the  START  ne- 
gotiating posture  to  limit  bombers? 

Mr.  BROOMFIEIiD.  I  do  not  believe 
I  am  in  a  position  to  give  you  the  spe- 
cifics on  the  START  talks.  I  merely  in- 
dicate in  my  resolution  in  support  of 
those  talks  that  are  going  on,  not  only 
the  START  talks  but  the  IMF  talks, 
basically  as  far  as  the  details  of  those, 
I  am  not  obviously  aware  of  every- 
thing that  has  been  under  consider- 
ation, and  they  keep  changing  as  they 
are  meeting  there.  But  I  am  in  support 
of  those  talks. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Here  is  the  reason  I 
asked  the  question:  The  freeze  cannot 
be  understood  as  a  statement  or  reflec- 
tion of  congressional  interest,  a  policy 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  Congress 
unless  it  is  imderstood  against  the 
policy  objectives  of  the  START  negoti- 
ations. That  is  why  the  freeze  is  on 
the  floor  today. 

One  of  the  weaknesses,  of  the 
START  negotiations,  and  indeed,  one 
of  the  strengths  of  the  freeze  resolu- 
tion, is  that  in  the  case  of  bombers, 
bombers  are  frozen  under  the  freeze 
but  not  under  START.  Let  me  Just 
give  the  gentleman  a  couple  of  exam- 
ples. 

The  Backfire  bomber  The  Soviet 
Union  has  180  of  these  today.  Under 
the  freeze,  they  would  be  left  there  at 
180.  Under  START  there  is  no  limit. 
As  many  dreaded  Backfire  bombers  as 
possible  could  be  built. 

The  Blackjack  bomber  The  Black- 
jack bombers,  which  all  of  us  are  con- 
cerned about,  and  do  not  want  the  So- 
viets to  develop,  and  produce,  and 
deploy,  they  have  one  on  a  test  basis 
right  now.  Under  the  freeze,  because 
the  freeze  deals  with  bombers  and 
START  does  not,  under  the  freeze 
they  would  be  left  with  one.  If  we 
want  to  stop  the  Blackjack,  the  freeze 
is  the  way  to  do  it.  The  START  negoti- 
ations leaves  that  unlimited. 

I  want  to  add  one  other  thing. 


Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRCX>MFIEIiD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mx.  CARNEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  what  might 
be  equally  as  important  as  we  look  at 
the  START  negotiations  and  the  IMF 
negotiations  in  the  same  vein  as  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  is  looking  at  it, 
that  is  we  would  freeze  in  351  SS-20's. 
250  SS-4's  and  SS-5's  Soviet  missiles, 
to  zero  NATO  response  in  Ehirope. 

We  feel  that  if  the  Broomfield  reso- 
lution, which  supports  both  START 
and  the  IMF,  would  allow  for  the  lati- 
tude for  reductions,  reductions  not 
only  on  the  Soviet  side  but  reductions 
on  the  U.S.  side,  there  Is  nothing  that 
would  prohibit  the  START  negotia- 
tors from  freezing  fixed-wing  aircraft 
at  the  levels  that  they  are  at  right 
now.  Indeed,  their  emphasis  has  been 
on  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles, 
but  they  certainly  can  change  the  lati- 
tude of  the  START  negotiations,  and  I 
do  not  think  it  would  be  proper  to 
freeze  in  the  SS-29  levels  now. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objec- 
tion, the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Levitas)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

There  was  no  objection. 

parlumehtaht  iifQuniKS 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
wlU  state  it. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
does  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Levitas)  have  an  amendment  pending? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  is  correct.  The  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  has  an  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  to  the 
text  pending. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Well,  is  it  proper 
to  strike  the  last  word  on  one's  own 
amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
asked  for  recognition,  and  without  ob- 
jection, he  was  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes.     

JAi.  STRATTON.  I  Just  wanted  to 
make  sure  the  amendment  was  still 
pending. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.         

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  for  the  purpose 
of  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  are  we 
dealing  with  an  amendment  in  the 
form  of  a  substitute,  or  is  it  an  amend- 
ment in  the  form  of  a  perfecting 
amendment? 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman's 
amendment  is  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute.         

Mr.  CARNEY.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  In  fact.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, let  me.  if  I  may,  take  just  a 
moment  to  explain  the  parliamentary 
situation  we  are  now  in  at  this  juinc- 
ture. 

When  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
rose  for  consideration  of  this  bill  on 
the  last  occasion,  there  was  then  pend- 
ing an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
subsitute  which  I  had  offered,  known 
as  the  mutual  guaranteed  build-down 
proposal. 
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It  is  that  business  which  is  now 
before  the  full  committee  and  which  I 
hope  we  will  address  during  the  next 
few  moments. 

I  want  to  get  back  to  this  position 
because  I  feel  it  is  an  extremely  impor- 
tant and  serious  proposal  within  the 
context  of  the  arms  control  discussion. 
The  proponents  of  a  nuclear  freeze 
and  those  who  have  taken  the  leader- 
ship in  the  movement  have  certainly 
provided  an  important  service  to  the 
Nation  in  terms  of  focusing  attention 
and  marshaling  the  concerns  of  the 
American  people,  and  people  through- 
out the  world,  on  the  possibility  of 
avoiding  a  nuclear  catastrophe. 

I  think  it  is  also  important  to  recog- 
nize that  those  who  have  supported 
the  so-called  nuclear  freeze  and  those 
who  prefer  to  go  directly  to  negotia- 
tions for  reduction  really  have  a 
common  purpose,  and  that  common 
purpose  is  to  make  this  world  a  safer 
place  in  a  nuclear  age.  That  is  a 
common  purpose,  and  it  is  for  that 
reason  that  I  believe  the  guaranteed 
mutual  build-down  approach  has  con- 
siderable merit  that  is  worthy  of  adop- 
tion by  this  committee,  because  it  says 
to  those  who  favor  a  freeze  in  terms  of 
nuclear  capability  that  there  will  be 
no  increase  in  nuclear  warheads: 
indeed  there  will  be  a  guaranteed  re- 
duction of  nuclear  warheads.  So  we 
have  built  In.  if  you  will,  a  freeze  in 
terms  of  nuclear  warheads  which  are 
the  source  of  nuclear  destruction. 

For  those  who  believe  we  ought  to 
talk  about  reductions— and  certainly 
we  had  all  better  be  addressing  our- 
selves to  reducing  the  nuclear  poten- 
tial in  this  world— It  guarantees  a  re- 
duction of  nuclear  warheads.  There- 
fore, I  submit  that  both  parties  who 
have  approached  this  concern  can 
come  together  in  adopting  the  mutual 
guaranteed  build-down. 

The  mutual  guaranteed  build-down 
Is  a  concept  which  the  United  States, 
through  the  President,  would  propose 
to  the  Soviet  Union  within  the  context 
of  existing  arms  control  discussions, 
and  it  would  say  that  for  every  new 
warhead  that  is  added  to  either  side's 
arsenal  a  certain  number— and  we  pro- 


pose the  No.  2— would  be  reduced, 
taken  out.  destroyed,  and  eliminated, 
so  that  we  guarantee  a  reduction  as 
well  as  a  freeze  on  any  increase  or 
build-up.  That  would  get  us  to  a  point 
where  this  world  could  be  a  safer 
place. 

Now.  until  today  I  heard  that  one  of 
the  reasons  that  some  people  opposed 
the  guaranteed  mutual  build-down— 
and  I  say  this  particularly  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  AuConr)— was  that  the  guaran- 
teed mutual  build-down  would  permit 
modernization.  And  It  certainly  would 
permit  modernization  so  that  we  could 
have  more  reliable,  less  vulnerable, 
more  stable  weapons  rather  than 
those  which  would  raise  the  hair-trig- 
ger response.  But  I  now  find  out,  ac- 
cording to  the  statement  today  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  that  even  under  a  freeze 
and  even  after  that  freeze  is  in  place, 
there  could  still  be  modernization,  and 
that  modernization  could  be  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  negotiations  of  a 
freeze. 

So,  therefore,  some  of  the  concerns 
that  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
might  have  ha4  about  the  mutual 
guaranteed  build-down  should  be  dissi- 
pated because  we  are  in  the  same  pos- 
ture. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  LEvrrAS) 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Levitas 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Of  course,  I  would  be 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon. 

lii.  AuCX^IN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  yielding  to 
me. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
the  difficulty  I  have  with  his  amend- 
ment is  that  it  deals  with  the  arms 
race  only  on  a  quantitative  basis.  It 
tries  to  limit  the  quantitative  arms 
race;  it  does  not  deal  with  the  most 
terrifying  aspect  of  the  arms  race  at 
all,  and  that  is  the  qualitative  aspect. 

If  we  throw  away  two  aged  missile 
systems  and  replace  them  with  an  ever 
more  deadly,  sophisticated  new  weap- 
ons system,  we  have  a  qualitative  in- 
crease, a  deadly  increase.  That  is  the 
difficulty  I  have  with  the  gentleman's 
amendment. 

I  just  want  to  say  one  other  thing. 
The  gentleman  and  I  have  talked 
about  his  amendment  and  about  the 
freeze  in  very  thorough  terms  and 
very  successful  terms,  it  seems  to  me, 
although  we  still  stand  in  disagree- 
ment. One  of  the  great  virtues  of  a 
freeze,  I  say  to  the  gentleman— and  he 
knows  this— is  the  ban  it  places  on 
testing,  because  when  we  put  a  ban  on 
testing  over  a  period  of  time,  we  are 
increasing  deterrence.  We  are  increas- 


ing deterrence  because  the  longer  the 
ban  stays  in  place,  the  less  reliable  the 
weapons  ssrstems  are  on  both  sides  and 
in  both  arsenals. 

If  all  we  are  concerned  about  or  if 
the  main  thing  we  are  concerned 
about  is  a  first  strike,  it  ought  to  be 
clear  to  everyone  that  no  one  is  going 
to  attempt  a  first  strike— with  them 
attempt^ig  a  first  strike  or  us— with 
an  unreliable  weapon  because  if  that 
weapon  misses  Its  target,  that  is  no 
first  strike,  and  they  are  setting  them- 
selves up  for  the  most  massive  retalia- 
tion possible. 

So  this  amendment  does  not  cure 
those  problems,  but  the  freeze  does. 
Notwithstanding  what  the  gentleman 
has  said,  nothing  the  gentleman  has 
said  so  far  has  convinced  me  to  come 
over  to  his  side. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
may  reclaim  my  time,  I  did  not  think 
that  anything  I  said  could  convince 
my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon.  I  was  hoping  that  what  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  said  might  convince  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon,  because  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki) 
made  It  very  clear  that  there  could  be 
modernization,  not  only  up  to  the  time 
of  the  freeze  treaty  but  even  after  the 
freeze  treaty. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  will  yield  briefly.  I 
have  two  other  points  to  make. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  This  will  be  the  last 
time  I  will  ask  the  gentleman  to  yield. 

What  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee said  very  clearly  is  that  there 
would  be  nothing  to  prohibit  modern- 
ization in  a  freeze,  because  if  the  nego- 
tiators negotiate  something  of  that 
kind,  and  depending  on  how  they 
define  what  "modernization"  is,  mod- 
ernization can  be  many  things  to 
many  people.  I  think  the  committee 
chairman's  statement  Is  very,  very 
clear,  but  what  we  want  to  avoid  is  the 
qualitative  march. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  the  gentleman  has  missed— weU, 
I  do  not  think  he  has  missed  it— rather 
I  think  the  gentleman  is  addressing  a 
very  important  point.  For  those  Mem- 
bers who  support  the  freeze  in  the 
form  that  it  used  to  be  in  until  modi- 
fied and  revised  today  by  the  commit- 
tee chairman's  statement,  let  me  say 
that  we  have  got  to  understand  that 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee 
said  today  that  modernization  was  on 
the  table  as  a  negotiating  item  in 
these  talks  for  a  freeze. 

So  we,  those  of  us  who  believe  in  a 
guaranteed  build-down,  cannot  any 
longer  be  the  only  ones  who  believe  in 
modernization.  It  is  now  for  the  first 
time  on  the  agenda  of  the  freeze,  and  I 
think  those  who  are  supporters  of  the 
freeze   out   across   America,   if   they 


knew  that,  would  be  somewhat  disap- 
pointed to  find  that  out. 

I  want  to  conclude  by  making  one 
more  point.  I  believe  very  strongly 
that  by  having  more  reliable  weapons 
on  both  sides  but  fewer  in  mmiber  we 
will  reduce  the  opportunity  for  either 
side,  or  the  necessity  for  either  side,  to 
increase  the  hair-trigger  response.  One 
of  the  most  Important  things  that  we 
ought  to  be  moving  toward,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gobs) 
has  proposed,  and  as  Secretary  Kissin- 
ger has  proposed,  is  the  beginning  of  a 
de-MIRV'ing  of  our  weapons  systems. 
Do  the  Members  realize  that  under 
the  approach  being  taken  by  the 
freeze  we  would  be  precluded  from  de- 
MIRV'ing  because  we  could  not  devel- 
op, test,  or  deploy  single  warhead 
weapons?  The  Mldgetman  would  not 
be  permissible,  and,  therefore,  we 
would  not  be  able  to  go  to  the  point 
where  we  have  less  first  strike  capa- 
bilities on  both  sides.  We  would  not 
move  to  the  point  where  we  could 
have  a  dispersement  of  U.S.  missiles 
which  would  make  them  less  promis- 
ing targets  for  the  hardkill  heavier  nu- 
clear weapons. 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

ISx.  LEVITAS.  If  the  gentlemen  wlU 
Just  allow  me  to  proceed  for  one 
moment,  I  am  almost  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 
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The  guaranteed  build  down  need  not 
be  considered  inconsistent  with  any 
freeze  or  any  reduction  efforts  there- 
after. It  is  a  concept  that  was  original- 
ly proposed  by  Senator  Cohen  of 
Maine  and  Senator  Nxthh  of  Georgia. 
It  has  broad  bipartisan  support. 
People,  such  as  former  Secretary  of 
State  Ed  Muskie,  who  believe  it  is  one 
of  the  most  serious  and  far-reaching 
arms  control  proposals  that  have  been 
made,  are  speaking  in  favor  of  it.  I 
would  at  this  point  like  to  enter  into 
the  Record  an  article  by  former  Secre- 
tary of  State  Muskie  which  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Post  on  March  6, 
1983. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  6, 1983] 

"Build  Down"  thx  Fokcbs  Wk  Dor't  Nkd 

(By  Edmund  S.  Muskie) 

Something  important  is  stirring  in  the 
Senate.  For  the  first  time  In  memory  a  seri- 
ous and  far-reaching  arms  control  proposal 
has  originated  within  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  It  has  already  won  the  warm 
endorsement  of  the  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  and  many  other 
senators. 

Sens.  William  S.  Cohen  and  Sam  Nimn 
have  proposed  a  "mutual  guaranteed  build- 
down  of  nuclear  forces."  Under  the  plan, 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
would  each  pledge  to  eliminate  from  its 
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opentkHud  f oroes  two  nuclear  warheads  for 
each  newly  deployed  nuclear  warhead. 

At  flnt  glance,  the  concept  aeezu  suspi- 
ciously simple,  but  cloaer  examination 
shows  that  the  build-down  idea  has  great 
promlae  as  a  principle  that  reocmdleB  the 
objeetlvea  of  arms  control  with  the  Impera- 
tives of  military  planning.  It  Is  the  kind  of 
constroctlTe  inittattre  for  which  those  of  us 
who  support  a  nuclear  freese  have  been 
working. 

One  can  understand  the  concept's  merit 
best  by  considering  how  it  might  actually  be 
put  into  effect  While  the  build-down 
scheme  is  applicable  to  all  nuclear  weapons, 
it  would  be  sensible  to  treat  tactical  batUe- 
fleld  weapons  as  a  separate  category.  Of 
most  immediate  interest  would  be  strategic 
nuclear  forces  and  long-range  theater  nucle- 
ar systems,  the  weapons  currently  being  dis- 
cuoed  in  the  Geneva  negotiations  between 
the  two  superiwwers.  All  the  latter  weapons 
are  essentially  strategic,  in  the  sense  that 
they  threaten  critical  targets  in  the  heart- 
lands of  the  two  alliances.  Altogether,  these 
long-range  systems  probably  carry  12,000  to 
13,000  nuclear  warheads  on  each  side.  Yet, 
unless  negotiated  limits  are  soon  imposed, 
even  these  large  arsenals  may  continue  to 
grow. 

The  build-down  rule  would  prevent  any 
such  growth.  Force  modernization  would 
mean  simultaneously  greater  force  reduc- 
tion. Thus,  the  plan  would  challenge  both 
governments  to  move  promptly  toward  the 
real  reductions  they  profess  to  desire— to 
put  up  or  shut  up.  While  the  exact  pace  and 
composition  of  such  reductions  would  surely 
vary  between  the  two  sides,  the  price  of  new 
programs  anticipated  for  the  next  several 
years  could  well  be  cuts  of  about  one-third 
in  operational  nuclear  warheads  on  long- 
range  delivery  vehicles— a  reduction  to  per- 
haps 7,000-8,000  warheads  on  each  side. 
Those  numbers  are  compatible  with  both 
President  Reagan's  START  proposal  and 
the  Soviet  counter-offers. 

To  verify  such  reductions,  the  parties 
could  employ  procedures  already  elaborated 
in  previous  strategic  arms  negotiations.  In 
particular,  the  so-called  "counting  rules"  ne- 
gotiated during  the  1970s  would  be  invalu- 
able in  confirming  the  numbers  of  warheads 
being  eliminated.  For  example,  a  Soviet 
S818  missQe  would  be  assiuned  to  have  10 
warheads,  an  American  Poseidon  missile.  14. 
RUmhiattng  missiles  and  aircraft  would  be 
necessary  to  demonstrate  removal  of  war- 
heads from  operational  service. 

In  verifying  these  activities,  the  Standard 
Consultative  Commission  established  in 
1972  would  be  indispensable.  As  the  build- 
down  fulfills  President  Reagan's  demands 
for  real  reductions.  It  would  also  build  upon 
the  vital  precedents  and  procedures  of  prior 
strategic  agreements. 

Especially  important  are  the  build-down's 
Implications  for  the  American  and  Soviet 
military  establishments.  They  would  be 
both  liberated  and  constrained.  They  would 
have  broad  flexibUity  to  choose  which  new 
systems  to  deploy,  but  they  would  have  to 
decide  whether  modernization  was  worth 
the  price.  Presumably,  as  forces  began  to 
shrink,  the  military  incentives  would  favor 
emphasizing  the  most  survlvable  weapons, 
thereby  promoting  strategic  stability. 

One  could  strengthen  those  incentives  for 
stability  by  incorporating  some  of  the  ideas 
that  Rep.  Albert  Gore  and  others  have  ad- 
vanced to  phase  out  the  most  dangerous 
weapons,  multiple-warhead  ICBMs.  For  ex- 
ample, if  a  side  chose  to  deploy  smaller, 
single-warhead  missiles,  it  might  be  allowed 


to  do  so  at  a  replacement  ratio  of  two  new 
warheads  for  three  currently  deployed  war- 
heads. This  would  still  ensure  reductl<m  but 
would  favor  the  less  threatening  misailea 
now  attracting  interest  in  the  President's 
Commissi<m  on  Strategic  Forces. 

Not  only  is  the  build-down  concept  techni- 
cidly  and  strategically  sound:  it  also  is  politi- 
cally appealing.  It  could  go  far  toward  heal- 
ing the  serious  breach  we  have  suffered  on 
arms  control  policy  by  reoxmding  to  the 
fundamental  concerns  of  both  those  who 
favor  and  those  who  oppose  a  nuclear 
freeze.  For  understandable  reasons,  freeze 
proponents  have  feared  that  permitting  any 
change  in  nuclear  forces  would  in  fact  mean 
an  increase  in  those  forces.  Freeze  oppo- 
nents have  feared  that  preventing  any 
change  in  the  forces  would  undermine  sta- 
bility by  perpetuating  a  structure  of  increas- 
ingly vulnerable  and  unreliable  weapons. 
Both  perspectives  are  legitimate.  The  build- 
down  plan  offers  a  unique  opportunity  to 
harmonize  them.  In  the  interest  of  stability, 
some  modernization  would  be  permitted, 
but  there  would  be  no  modernization  with- 
out reductions. 

More  than  a  decade  ago,  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  senators  tu-ged  the  president  to 
head  off  the  deployment  of  MIRVed  mis- 
siles by  negotiating  a  ban  on  flight  tests. 
But  we  spoke  tardUy  and  timidly,  and  the 
world  grew  far  more  dangerous.  Today,  with 
new  technologies  in  prospect  and  arms  ne- 
gotiations in  peril,  a  vigorous  initiative  by 
Congress  could  not  be  more  timely.  The 
guaranteed  build-down  could  be  the  organiz- 
ing principle  on  which  a  strong  congression- 
al majority  could  frame  advice  to  the  presi- 
dent in  terms  on  which  he  might  be  willing 
to  act.  It  could  be  the  rallying  point  for  a  bi- 
partisan coalition  linking  Congress  and  the 
executive  in  a  renewed  effort  to  blend  diplo- 
macy and  defense.  And  forging  such  a  coali- 
tion remains  the  key  to  effective  negotia- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  would  also  like  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  a  two-part  ar- 
ticle, by  Alton  Prye,  one  of  the  experts 
on  this  matter,  which  appeared  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  on  April  4,  1983, 
and  April  5,  1983.  At  this  point,  I 
would  like  to  place  Mr.  Frye's  analysis 
of  the  consensus  made  possible  by  the 
build-down  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Apr.  4, 1083] 

DtVISIOHS  IMPKRIL  ARMS  CONTROL:  CONGRESS 

Mat  Have  To  Choose  Reconciliation  oh 

Impotence 

(By  Alton  Frye) 

The  nuclear- freeze  movement  has  demon- 
strated the  power  and  value  of  demand-side 
politics.  It  has  raised  an  issue  that  political 
leaders  cannot  ignore,  and  the  question  now 
is  whether  they  can  meet  that  demand  in  a 
way  that  builds  a  consensus  for  the  long- 
term  effort  required  to  achieve  comprehen- 
sive arms  control. 

As  an  original  endorser  of  the  freeze  con- 
cept, I  find  myself  pondering  that  question 
with  a  troubled  sense  of  deja  vu.  In  1009, 
then-Sen.  Edward  Brooke  (R-Mass.)  mobi- 
lized a  majority  of  his  colleagues  on  a  reso- 
lution for  a  pullback  on  the  testing  of  multi- 
ple independently  targetable  reentry  vehi- 
cles (MIRV).  Such  tests  had  begun  in  1968, 
and  it  was  clear  that,  unless  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  moved  prompt- 
ly to  suspend  MIRV  testing  and  deploy- 
ment, the  arms  race  would  enter  a  phase  of 
rising  danger  marked  by  the  growing  vulner- 


ability of  the  land-baaed  miaaflea  on  wbleb 
strategic  stability  depoided  heavily. 

But  the  Brooke  initiative  entered  a 
moving  stream  of  national  debate  in  which 
almoat  all  participants  were  preoccupied 
with  the  controversy  over  anti-balUstlc  mla- 
silea  (ABM).  Some  of  those  oppoaed  to  ABM 
suspected  that  the  proposal  to  restrain 
MIRV  was  some  kind  of  plot  to  divert  atten- 
tion from  ABM.  Others  felt  that  Congress 
was  simply  incapable  of  addressing  two  com- 
plex strategic  problems  at  the  same  time. 
They  insisted  that  the  fight  to  stop  anti-bal- 
listic miaaUea  should  take  precedence— even 
though  MIRV  deployment  was  scarcely  one 
year  away,  while  the  first  anti-ballistic  mis- 
sile sites  were  several  years  from  operation- 
al status. 

Under  these  cross-pressures,  it  proved  im- 
possible even  to  get  hearings  on  the  Brooke 
proposal  for  nine  fateful  months.  It  was 
only  in  March  1970.  that  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  hastily  addressed  the 
subject.  The  next  month,  the  Senate  en- 
dorsed the  Brooke  resolution  72  to  6.  and  in- 
cluded a  far-reaching  amendment  by  Sen. 
John  Sherman  Cooper  (R-Ky.)  recommend- 
ing that  the  President  propose  to  the  Sovi- 
ets "immediate  suspension  ...  of  the  fur- 
ther deployment  of  all  offensive  and  defen- 
sive nuclear  strategic  weapons  systems"— in 
short,  a  deployment  freeze. 

Tragically,  that  strong  Senate  consensus 
came  too  late  to  head  off  MIRV  and.  be- 
cause it  came  too  late,  meant  an  astounding 
expansion  of  of fenlsve  forces  on  both  sides. 
That  expansion  has  driven  the  arms  race  to 
new  levels,  raising  the  specter  of  counter- 
force  strikes  and  nuclear  war-fighting  doc- 
trines. With  President  Reagan's  renewed 
call  for  an  emphasis  on  strategic  defense, 
the  irony  grows  more  bitter  stiU. 

I  recall  this  history  not  to  suggest  that 
the  anti-ABM  activists  who  helped  delay 
Senate  action  on  MIRV  are  responsible  for 
these  dire  consequences.  That  responsibility 
is  widely  shared.  But  there  is  a  lesson  in  this 
experience  that  freeze  supporters  should 
heed:  Beware  of  the  tendency  to  view  other 
serious  proposals  as  hostile.  Nothing  will  so 
surely  undermine  the  promise  and  potency 
of  the  freeze  movement  as  the  purist  notion 
that  only  "the  freeze"  is  worthwhile,  that 
nothing  less  is  acceptable. 

On  such  grave  and  divisive  issues,  a  coali- 
tion can  flourish  only  if  it  respects  a  variety 
of  viewpoints  and  seeks  allies,  where  it 
caimot  win  converts.  In  consideration  of  the 
freeze  resolution,  there  is  a  real  danger  that 
lines  will  be  drawn  and  cleavages  perpetuat- 
ed when  Congress  desperately  needs  to 
define  a  zone  of  maximum  consensus. 
Unless  it  can  bring  its  authority  to  bear  in  a 
timely  fashion.  Congress  will  have  little 
effect  on  the  course  of  negotiations. 

I  think  that  there  Is  considerably  more 
agreement  on  the  major  components  of  a 
freeze  than  the  recent  debate  suggests— 
agreement  that  imderscores  the  merits  of  a 
comprehensive  approach  to  controlling  stra- 
tegic comtJetition,  and  (in  particular)  the 
verification  advantages  that  come  from  mul- 
tiplying the  number  and  types  of  monitored 
restraints. 

Perhaps  most  reassuring  to  those  wary  of 
the  freeze  is  the  fact  that  major  features  of 
freeze  arrangements  have  already  been  pro- 
posed. Prom  President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhow- 
er to  President  Jimmy  Carter,  the  United 
States  has  advanced  Individual  proposals 
that,  together,  would  constitute  something 
like  a  general  freeze— a  comprehensive  nu- 
clear test  ban.  a  cutoff  of  missile  material 
production,  restrictions  on  flight  testing  of 


the  more  deatabUainc  ballistic  mlaalles  and 
anti-aateUlte  ayitema,  meaaurea  to  ensure 
verification  and  compliance  and  clear  limits 
on  the  deployment  of  nuclear  forces. 

The  ambitious  negotiating  goals  of  the 
freese  eonoept  point  to  greater  security  for 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  But 
tboie  who  advocate  such  comprehoisive  re- 
stralnta  must  make  it  dear  that  there  will 
be  no  instant  gratification  in  this  great  en- 
deavor. Tears  of  negotiations  on  the  com- 
plex compiments  that  might  make  up  a  rea- 
sonably broad  freeze  can  leave  no  doubt.  It 
wQl  take  time  to  frame  a  proposal  in  suffi- 
cient detail,  more  time  to  negotiate  it,  and 
still  more  time  to  implement  an  agreement 
between  two  suspidoua  superpowers.  Mean- 
while, the  strategic  balance  will  continue  to 
evolve,  and  we  will  face  hard  choices  on  how 
to  shape  it  with  an  eye  toward  more  far- 
reaching  restraints.  Because  the  dlplonatic 
timetable  is  bound  to  be  lengthy,  we  must 
devise  interim  measures— compatible  with 
long-term  arms-control  objectives— that  can 
help  moderate  strategic  competition  in  the 
short  run. 

Obviously,  a  counsel  of  patience  is  diffi- 
cult to  reconcile  with  the  passions  of  a  pop- 
ular movement.  But  even  if  the  House  of 
Representatives  passes  the  freeze  resolu- 
tion, the  Senate  will  not  do  so.  Even  if  the 
Senate  were  to  concur  in  the  House's  recom- 
mendation, the  President  wiU  not  do  so.  And 
if  any  President  proposes  a  mutual  and  veri- 
fiable freeze,  negotiations  will  be  protract- 
ed. During  this  process.  Congress  will  face  a 
series  of  decisions  on  individual  weapons 
systems  that,  if  handled  injudiciously,  could 
make  the  strategic  balance  less  stable. 
Freeze  advocates  must  make  sure  that  a 
symbolic  victory  does  not  become  a  pyrrhic 
victory. 

BCany  freeze  supporters  in  Congress  im- 
derstand  this  and  are  disturbed  by  the 
course  of  events.  Similarly,  many  who 
oppose  the  freeze  respect  the  valid  concerns 
that  It  addresses.  The  task  is  a  familiar  one 
in  Congress— to  provide  a  basis  for  both 
camps  to  unite  in  support  of  a  constructive 
and  effective  policy.  An  initiative  in  that  di- 
rection has  been  gathering  strength  in  the 
Seiuite:  Sens.  William  S.  Cohen  (R-Me.)  and 
Sam  Nuim  (D-Oa.)  have  proposed  a  mutual. 
guaranteed  build-down  of  nuclear  forces  by 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States. 
The  proposal  represents  a  new  center  of 
gravity  in  the  Senate,  where  its  co-sponsors 
now  include  28  Republicans  and  17  Demo- 
crats, including  more  than  a  quarter  of 
those  sponsoring  the  freeze  resolution. 

(Alton  Frye  is  Washington  director  of  the 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations.  He  served  as 
staff  director  for  Sen.  Edward  Brooke  (R- 
Mass.)  during  the  1969-70  campaign  to  fore- 
stall Soviet  and  U;S.  MIRV  deployment) 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Apr.  5, 19831 

A  GUAHAinZKD  NnCLKAK  BXTILD-DOWJI? 

(By  Alton  Frye) 

The  notion  of  freezing  American  and 
Soviet  nuclear  arms  at  their  current  levels 
has  gained  substantial  support  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  as  a  first  step  in  halting 
the  arms  race.  But  another  idea,  the  guar- 
anteed nuclear  build-down,  has  surged  to 
prominence  in  the  Senate.  It  is  attracting 
bipartisan  sapport  because  it  offers  a 
unique  approach  to  balancing  some  of  the 
most  contentious  issues  that  have  been 
raised  in  the  current  nuclear  debate. 

The  concept  is  simple,  yet  subtie.  It  would 
automatically  lower  the  levels  of  forces  by 
requiring  the  Soviets  and  Americans  to 
eliminate  from  their  operational  forces  two 


nudear  warheads  for  each  one  newly  de- 
ployed. And.  as  proposed  by  Seis.  wailam 
Cohen  (R-Me.)  and  Sam  Nunn  (DOa.),  the 
concept  would  allow  force  modernization  to 
replace  vulnerable  weapons  with  more  sur- 
vlvable systems. 

The  first  tenet  of  nuclear  stability  is  that 
weapons  that  cannot  survive  increase  the 
pressures  on  a  government  to  strike  first  in 
a  crisis  lest  it  lose  the  capacity  to  retaliate, 
and  hoioe  to  deter  the  other  side.  Leas  vul- 
nerable weapons  are  eaaential  to  the  mutual 
restraint  on  which  peace  and  security  rest 
Hence  the  rationale  for  modernization. 

While  the  build-down  woiild  permit  selec- 
tive modernization,  it  would  exact  a  sub- 
stantial price  in  force  reductions  and  re- 
quire that  weapons  meet  the  crucial  tests  of 
survivability  and  stability.  Its  emphasis  is 
clearly  on  dampening  modernization  im- 
pulses while  moving  both  sides  promptly 
onto  a  course  of  significant  reductions.  And. 
in  order  to  verify  compliance,  the  two  sides 
would  need  to  retain  and  enlairge  negotiated 
arrangements,  including  the  so-called  count- 
ing rules  and  definitions  that  are  set  forth 
in  the  um^tif  led  SALT  n  agreement. 

By  forcing  the  two  sides  onto  a  path  of  re- 
ductions, the  build-down  would  substantial- 
ly alter  the  dynamics  of  the  strategic  rela- 
tionship. If  it  were  applied  persistently  over 
a  long  enough  period,  it  should  also  create 
incentives  to  eliminate  a  number  of  worri- 
some features  in  the  current  force  postures. 

Two  examples  suffice.  In  a  «hrinMng 
force,  the  premium  on  survivability  grows. 
If  the  build-down  were  operating,  at  some 
point  the  Soviets  would  have  to  face  such 
questions  as  whether  to  eliminate  the  next 
10  warheads  by  dismantling  one  giant  SS-18 
missQe  or  two  smaller  SS-19  missiles.  In 
such  a  trade-off,  the  need  to  malntJiln  sur- 
vivability, as  well  as  certain  oiierational  fac- 
tors, would  argue  for  phasing  out  the  larger 
missile,  long  a  bete  noire  of  American  crit- 
ics. 

Similarly,  a  shrinking  force  should  induce 
planners  to  favor  flexible  systems  and 
would  point  toward  President  Reagan's  goal 
of  a  zero  solution  on  intermediate  forces. 
Presumably,  defense  authorities  would 
prefer  to  retain  intercontinental  systems 
that  could  cover  all  likely  targets  rather 
than  those  of  limited  range.  This  process  of 
reductions  supports  the  proposal  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  to  incor- 
porate intermediate  forces  into  strategic  re- 
ductions. 

The  plan  also  holds  the  promise  of  bring- 
ing Congress  and  the  President  into  agree- 
ment on  a  major  arms-control  formula.  One 
assumes  that  the  President  would  not  want 
to  disregard  a  popular  proposal  that  serves 
his  objective  of  reducing  weapoiur.  The 
build-down  offers  Congress  an  unparalleled 
opportunity  to  assert  a  proposition  that  the 
President  cannot  ignore. 

Cohen  and  Nunn  have  made  clear  that 
their  proposal  is  not  intended  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  a  nuclear  freeze.  They  have  offered 
it  as  a  measure  to  facilitate  a  wide  range  of 
arms-control  objectives  in  current  and 
future  negotiations.  It  meshes  well  with  the 
House  freeze  bill's  provision  that  "nothing 
in  this  resolution  shall  be  construed  to  pre- 
vent the  United  States  from  taking  advan- 
tage of  concurrent  and  complementary 
arms-control  proposals."  As  SALT  negotia- 
tor Paul  C.  Wamke  says,  in  the  step-by-step 
task  of  devising  broader  arms  restraints,  the 
build-down  would  be  a  "useful  comple- 
ment." 

Equally  important,  the  build-down  has 
demonstrated  its  power  to  attract  fresh  con- 


gressional support  for  a  balanced  and  vigor- 
ous arms-control  initiative.  Some  freeze  ac- 
tivists worry  that  the  build-down  would 
divert  attrition  from  their  pn^KMsL  Some 
also  bdleve  that  since  the  freeze  objective 
is  to  "stop  modernization  in  its  tracks."  a 
measure  that  would  merely  restrain  mod- 
ernization is  somehow  antithetical  to  their 
aims.  Unless  congressional  moderates  recog- 
nize that  the  build-down  is  compatible  with 
more  ambitious  arms-control  arrangemoitB. 
Congress  may  lose  another  precious  oppor- 
tunity to  influence  the  course  of  negotia- 
tion. 

Nothing  in  the  build-down  plan  mmy^Amtmm 
moderaizaUon  or  precludes  an  agreement  to 
reduce  forces  without  further  moderniza- 
tion. If  any  modernization  occurs,  it  would 
be  constrained  by  compulsory  retirement  of 
existing  nuclear  warheads.  Moreover,  tacti- 
cal nuclear  warheads  would  be  treated  sepa- 
rately from  long-range  strategic  forces.  Nei- 
ther side  could  trade  nuclear  artillery 
rounds  for  city-busters. 

Nor  does  It  asstmie  that  newer  or  fewer 
weapons  are  necessarily  more  stabilizing 
than  present  forces.  It  assumes  only  that 
each  decision  regarding  modernization  or  re- 
ductioiis  would  have  to  be  weighed  carefully 
in  terms  of  its  likely  effect  on  stability. 
Some  types  of  modernization  can  be  more 
stabilizing  than  others,  and  the  build-down 
would  encourage  scrutiny  of  the  compara- 
tive stability  advantage  of  competing  sys- 
tems. Indeed,  it  would  reinforce  the  tenden- 
cy to  favor  smaUer.  single-warhead  IC3Ms 
over  larger,  less  stabilizing  MIRV  systems. 

(As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  freeze  advo- 
cates concede  that  some  exceptions  to  a  flat 
ban  on  modernizations  may  be  necessary 
and  wise— for  example,  allowing  the  de- 
MIRVing  of  the  land-based  mlssUe  force 
and  in  promoting  relatively  greater  reliance 
on  such  stabilizing  systems  as  air-launched 
cruise  missUes.) 

The  most  brilliant  man  I  know  argues 
that  there  is  a  tension  between  the  freeze 
concept  and  the  guaranteed  build-down.  But 
that  would  be  true  only  If  there  were  reason 
to  believe  that  a  freeze  was  imminent,  and 
that  there  would  be  no  succession  of  weap- 
ons-modernization programs  on  the  horizon. 
He  is  correct  in  noting  that  the  freeze  con- 
cept aspires  to  end  the  arms  race  while  the 
build-down  would  serve  merely  to  manage  it 
The  build-down  does  not  pretend  to  resolve 
all  the  problems  addressed  by  the  freeze 
plans. 

However,  for  thoughtful  legislators  who 
favor  a  freeze,  the  immediate  question  is 
quite  narrow.  Knowing  that  an  early  freeze 
is  not  in  the  offing,  and  knowing  that  some 
modernization  will  occur,  should  they  reject 
or  embrace  an  interim  proposal  that  con- 
strains the  modernization  process?  Surely,  it 
is  untenable  to  refuse  reductions  now  on  the 
vague  surmise  that  they  would  somehow  be 
perverse,  or  impede  the  larger  goals  of  the 
freeze  movement 

Not  all  Americans— not  all  congressmen- 
share  the  convictions  of  the  freeze  move- 
ment. But  many  of  them  do  share  the  pro- 
found desire  to  curtail  the  nuclear  competi- 
tion. The  guaranteed  build-down  marks  a 
path  on  which  they  can  Join  freeze  propo- 
nents in  containing  that  competition.  Mem- 
bers who  stand  apart  on  the  freeze  may 
stand  together  on  the  build-down.  Without 
such  reconciliation.  Congress  will  remain 
squabbling  on  the  sidelines — and  arms  con- 
trol will  remain  the  stepchild  of  Administra- 
tion policy. 
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The  CHAIRIi£AN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  has  again  ex- 
pired.   

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Ixvitas 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.)  / 

Mr.  LEIVITAS.  Former  Secretary  of 
State  Vance,  former  Secretary  of  De- 
textae  Laird,  and  many  of  the  Senators 
who  are  in  the  forefront  of  the  freeze 
movement  believe  the  guaranteed 
builddown  assures  a  more  stable,  less 
threatening  world  to  live  in. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  on  both  sides, 
to  come  together  on  the  builddown. 
Let  us  get  fewer  nuclear  warheads.  Let 
us  get  fewer  nuclear  opportunities  to 
destroy  each  other  and  then  we  are  on 
the  road  to  making  this  a  safer  place 
in  which  to  live. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  and  then  to  my  other  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  have  great  respect  for  the  gentle- 
man's intellect.  I  have  some  concerns 
about  his  proposal. 

The  builddown.  as  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  clearly  point- 
ed out.  would  still  allow  the  replace- 
ment of  existing  stabilizing  systems  to 
be  replaced  by  existing  destabilizing 
ones.  Let  us  take  the  case  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  for  instance. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dowmnr  of 
New  York,  and  by  unanimous  consent. 
Mr.  Levitas  was  allowed  to  proceed  for 
3  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  LEVTTAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  There 
]8  nothing,  for  instance,  in  the  build- 
down that  would  prohibit  the  Soviet 
Union  from  improving  their  accuracy 
and  there  is  nothing  in  the  builddown. 
for  instance,  that  would  prohibit  the 
Soviets  from  taldng  out  two  old  war- 
heads and  replacing  them,  for  in- 
stance, with  an  SS-18  warhead  and 
there  Is  nothing.  I  would  add  as  well, 
for  the  force  mixture  for  our  country 
to  move  away  from  stabilizing  war- 
heads to  first  strike  warheads.  Both 
sides  could  do  that  under  the  build- 
down: is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  LEVTTAS.  Each  side  would  have 
the  opportimity  and  flexibility  to 
make  those  decisions  which  are  in 
their  best  interests:  but  as  we  go  to  de- 
BORVing.  there  is  no  incentive  what- 
soever for  either  side  to  want  to  have 
heavy  hard-kUl  weapons,  because  the 
targets  are  not  there. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Let  me 
ask  the  gentleman  this.  There  is  noth- 
ing incompatible  with  what  the  build- 
down does  with  respect  to  de-MIRV- 
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man's  amendment,  and  add 
warheads  on  a  2-for-l  basis  for  every 
artillery  shell  or  nuclear  mine  that 
was  decommissioned:  could  you  not  do 
that? 

ISx.  LEVITAS.  We  are  talking  about 

strategic  weapons  under  this  proposal. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Does 

the  resolution  deal  specifically  with 

strategic  weapons? 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  We  are  talking  about 
strategic  weapons. 
I  respect  the  gentleman. 
He  is  an  expert  on  this  subject,  and 
therefore  I  know  he  has  a  full  under- 
standing of  this.  But  in  creating  the 
worst  case  scenarios,  the  gentleman  is 
building  a  strawman  to  destroy.  The 
reality  is  that  given  the  flexibility,  we 
would  have  the  opportunity  to  de- 
MIRV.  Once  we  have  de-MIRV'ed. 
which  we  could  not  do  under  the 
freeze,  we  have  taken  away  every  in- 
centive for  the  deployment  of  an  SS- 
18  warhead. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  I  would 
submit  to  the  gentleman.  I  will  make 
this  point  and  let  him  jrield  to  others, 
but  as  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
pointed  out.  the  question  of  de-MIRV'- 
ing  is  incidental  to  the  question  of 
what  provides  us  deterrence,  as  the 
gentleman  pointed  out  before.  It  is 
that  which  we  seek,  deterrence  and 
stability. 

The  flight-test  ban  enables  us  to 
have  this  in  a  way  that  the  gentle- 
man's provisions  would  not.  and  it  just 
bears  restating.  If  we  worried  about  a 
Soviet  first  strike  against  us.  and  I 
think  we  should,  clearly  a  flight-test 
ban  would  hurt  them  more  than  it 
would  us.  We  are  only  interested  in  re- 
sponding. That  is  our  aforestated 
policy  and  I  think  it  is  a  sound  policy. 
CHearly,  if  you  want  to  coordinate  a 
first  strike,  you  have  to  do  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  competence  testing, 
the  timing,  all  the  variables  involved. 
They  are  very  difficult  things  to  co- 
ordinate unless  you  are  doing  exten- 
sive testing:  so  while  it  is  true  that  we 
do  not  de-MIRV,  what  we  do  is  some- 
thing better. 

We  provide  that  the  first  strike  ca- 
pability, if  that  is  what  the  Soviets  are 
up  to,  is  taken  away  from  them  by  this 
freeze  and  I  would  humbly  submit 
that  under  the  gentleman's  proposal, 
the  Soviets  would  still  retain  that  first 
strike.  The  United  States  could  ac- 
quire a  first  strike. 

So  I  think  that  there  are  very  many 
more  stabilizing  elements  in  oiu-  posi- 
tion than  in  the  gentleman's  and  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  C:HAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  CARNEY, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Lkvi- 


the  gentleman  yield? 

BCr.  LEVITAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  CARNEY.  I  would  first  like  to 
commend  the  gentleman  for  bringing 
this  innovative  m)proach  of  arms  con- 
trol to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Second,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  well  several  questions  as 
to  the  significance  of  this  approach. 

First,  the  gentleman's  approach  has 
selected  a  number  of  2-for-l  in  build- 
downs  and  they  are  2-for-l  warheads: 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  LEIVITAS.  The  gentleman  Is  cor- 
rect.   

Mr.  CARNEY.  And  it  is  correct  to 
state  that  we  presently  have  1.050.  for 
roughness:  we  are  down  to  1,047  mis- 
siles today,  with  warheads  on  them  in 
our  ICBM  category. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  That  is  my  under- 
standing.       

Mr.  CARNEY.  So  if  we  are  to  re- 
place 2-for-l  in  warheads,  what  this 
would  mean,  for  instance,  would  be  if 
we  were  to  take  25  MX  missiles 
MIRVed  10  times,  which  they  have 
that  capability,  we  would  have  25 
launchers  and  a  total  of  85  megatons 
of  yield  with  a  thousand  warheads: 
correct? 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect—well, no.  25  would  be  250. 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Two  hundred  fifty 
warheads.  85  megatons  of  destruction: 
that  would  replace  50  Titan  II's. 
having  a  single  warhead  capability  of  9 
megatons:  450  Minuteman  II's.  having 
single  warhead  capability  of  1.2  mega- 
tons. 

If  my  math  is  correct,  we  have  re- 
moved 500  launchers  from  the  system, 
500  warheads  from  the  system,  990 
megatons  of  destruction  and  have  re- 
placed it  with  25  launchers.  250  weap- 
ons and  85  megatons. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely correct,  and  it  is  precisely  for 
that  reason  we  would  have  not  only 
builtdown  the  number  of  warheads,  we 
would  have  builtdown  the  amount  of 
megatonnage  in  enormous  multiples. 
For  that  reason  I  am  baffled  that 
there  are  those  who  would  oppose  the 
guaranteed  builddown. 

Mr.  CARNEY.  I  am  left  equally  baf- 
fled. 

I  would  like  to  carry  on  this  dialog, 
if  I  may,  and  talk  about  the  B-1  and 
the  B-52.  If  we  were  to  approach  that 
on  the  capability,  the  rack  capability 
of  the  B-1  and  the  B-52.  noting  the  ca- 
pability to  carry  nuclear  warheads  on 
those  two  aircraft,  we  can  very  well  re- 
place the  350  B-52's  by  a  number  that 
would  be  substantially  less  than  half, 
perhaps  152  or  153  B-l's.  Would  that 
be  correct? 


Mr.  LEVITAS.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect, and  as  the  gentleman  Imows, 
under  the  builddown  and  under  the 
recommendations  of  the  Scowcroft 
Commission,  we  would  be  dealing  with 
the  coimting  of  warheads,  as  opposed 
to  the  counting  of  laimchers.  or  air- 
craft, or  however  they  get  from  here 
to  there.        

ISx.  CARNEY.  If  the  gentleman 
would  further  yield  to  me.  I  will  not 
ask  him  any  further  questions,  but  I 
would  like  to  express  my  opinion. 

Under  those  circumstances,  the  re- 
duction of  so  many  missiles,  laimchers, 
and  the  reduction  of  weapons,  war- 
heads, the  enormous  reduction  of  de- 
structive power  or  yield,  to  me  we 
would  be  compelled  not  to  go  to  the 
MX  missile,  a  multireentry  type  of 
missile,  because  if  we  were  to  do  that, 
ultimately  we  would  replace  1,050 
laimchers  with  no  more  than  130  MX 
missiles,  which  I  think  would  leave  us 
vulnerable:  so  we  would  be  compelled 
to  go  into  a  de-MIRV'ing  policy,  which 
the  President's  bipartisan  commission 
has  supported. 

lUt.  LEVITAS.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely correct  and  I  think  that  is  one 
of  the  Important  points  that  is  being 
missed  by  those  who  oppose  the  build- 
down. and  yet  support  the  freeze.  We 
would  be  driven  into  a  de-MIRV'ing— a 
de-MIRV'ing  that  will  make  the  first 
strike  capability  obviously  less  possi- 
ble, that  will  make  the  superweapons 
the  Soviets  have  less  necessary,  and 
will  give  the  world  a  safer  situation  in 
the  nuclear  age.  The  gentleman  has 
put  his  finger  right  on  it.  That  is  the 
reason  in  my  Judgment  that  people 
like  Ed  Muslde.  and  Cy  Vance,  and 
others  who  are  concerned  about  this 
problem  support  the  builddown. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Carney 
and  by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Levi- 
tas was  allowed  to  proceed  for  an  addi- 
tional 5  minutes.) 
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Mr.  CARNEY.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CARNiry.  Although  the  size  of 
the  yield  of  many  of  our  weapons  are 
classified,  it  is  common  knowledge 
that  our  weapon  yields  are  substantial- 
ly smaller  today  then  they  were  years 
ago  and  we  would  be  replacing  weap- 
ons such  as  the  Titan,  which  has  a  9- 
megaton  weapon  on  it.  and  a  weapon 
that  does  not  have  an  accuracy  capa- 
bility thus  compelling  the  United 
States  to  target  urban,  industrial  tar- 
gets if  we  were  ever  to  use  them  as  a 
deterrent.  We  would  be  in  a  freeze, 
compelled  to  continue  to  look  at  their 
urban,  industrial  targets,  whereas  if 
we  took  your  approach  we  would 
lessen  the  amount  of  launchers,  lessen 


the  amount  of  jdeld.  lessen  the 
amount  of  warheads,  and  be  compelled 
to  go  to  an  anti-BORVing  posture  as 
well  as  compelled  to  target  only  mili- 
tary and  political  targets  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

lii.  LEVITAS.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  That  coupled  with 
the  fact,  as  the  gentleman  has  already 
pointed  out.  that  we  would  be  driven 
to  de-MIRV'ing  which  requires  mod- 
ernization. It  is  the  only  way  in  which 
we  can  assure  a  true  freeze  and  reduc- 
tion with  a  guaranteed  builddowiL 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Bfr.  LEVITAS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate my  colleague  from  Georgia 
on  pointing  out  the  salient  points  to  a 
builddown.  I  do  not  want  to  embroider 
on  that. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  one  very 
important  facet  of  this  debate. 

The  nuclear  freeze  debate  has  divid- 
ed this  Nation  very  broadly  and  it  has 
been  a  cause  of  great  dissension  and 
division  within  our  society.  We  have 
seen  what  is  taking  place  in  Europe 
and  even  in  parts  of  our  own  country 
bordering  on  disobedience  and  civil 
disorder. 

I  believe  that  the  nuclear  builddown 
offers  an  opportunity  for  both  pro- 
and  anti-freeze  advocates  to  join  to- 
gether in  our  common  goal  of  reducing 
the  risk  of  nuclear  war. 

I  believe  the  broad  support  this  pro- 
posal has  gotten  from  all  factions  of 
defense  and  national  security  thinking 
in  this  Nation  indicates  it  is  extremely 
worthy  of  consideration  in  this  body 
and  I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  ef- 
forts in  bringing  it  to  our  attention. 

Mr.  LEVTTAS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  support  and  for  his  words. 

Now  that  the  chairman  of  the  for- 
eign Affairs  Committee  has  removed 
the  issue  of  modernization  as  a  con- 
flict between  the  two  positions,  I  think 
it  should  have  broad  support. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEVTTAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man f romMissiouri. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman for  offering  this  very  impor- 
tant amendment.  I  think  it  is  one  that 
has  drawn  not  only  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest but  a  great  deal  of  support  from 
the  wide  spectrum  of  people's  philo- 
sophical views  all  across  America,  as 
well  as  those  here  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  this  ques- 
tion: In  the  nuclear  builddown  propos- 
al you  would  be  allowed  to  deploy  one 
additional  warhead  for  the  disman- 
tling of  two:  is  that  not  correct? 

Are  you  using  that  as  a  criterion? 

Can  the  gentleman,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances of  a  nuclear  freeze,  con- 
ceive of  the  Soviet  Union  not  continu- 
ing to  develop  advanced  tjrpes  of  war- 
head technology? 


Mr.  LEVTTAS.  Certainly  that  has 
been  their  practice  in  the  past  and  one 
of  the  concerns  I  have  about  the 
freeze  without  a  builddown  being  part 
of  the  picture  is  that  we  will  have  cre- 
ated, as  a  result  of  that  scenario,  a 
much  more  destabilized  and  unsafe  sit- 
uation. 

VLc.  SKELIXDN.  So  what  we  are 
looking  for  is  a  more  stabilizing  situa- 
tion: is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  LEVTTAS.  "That  is  exactly  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  SKEL'TON.  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman. 

"The  guaranteed  builddown  amend- 
ment proposes  that  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  must  eliminate 
two  older,  less  stabilizing  warheads  for 
each  newly  deployed  nuclear  warhead. 
"The  result  would  be  a  guaranteed  re- 
duction in  the  total  destructive  forces 
of  nuclear  weapons  on  a  2-for-l  basis. 
It  would  guarantee  no  further  increase 
in  nuclear  warheads  and.  indeed, 
insure  a  reduction  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Importantly,  the  builddown  ap- 
proach would  allow  the  United  States 
and  the  U.S.SJil.  to  erase  strategic  vul- 
nerabilities through  force  moderniza- 
tion. This  would  eliminate  the  tenden- 
cy for  either  side  to  resort  to  a  "hair 
trigger"  response  to  a  perceived 
threat. 

To  modernize,  however,  both  sides 
would  have  to  pay  a  price— reduction. 
"Thus,  the  guaranteed  builddown 
would  get  us  off  the  aims  race  tread- 
mill, while  allowing  both  sides  to 
maintain  a  credible  dieterrent  and 
achieve  meaningful  reductions  in  the 
total  number  of  nuclear  warheads. 

The  guaranteed  builddown  concept 
is  compatible  with.  and.  in  fact,  com- 
plementary to,  our  ongoing  arms  con- 
trol negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  gives  our  military  planners 
and  arms  control  negotiators  some 
much-needed  flexibility.  While  the 
biulddown  puts  a  halt  to  the  ever-spi- 
rallng  arms  race,  as  would  a  freeze,  it 
also  goes  beyond  a  freeze  by  putting  in 
place  a  mechanism  to  assure  reduc- 
tions. 

Our  guaranteed  builddown  proposal 
is  identical  to  a  resolution  introduced 
in  the  Senate  last  month  by  Senators 
Cohen  and  Nunn.  Already,  their  pro- 
posal has  43  cosponsors  in  the  Senate 
that  cover  the  political  spectrum. 
Many  freeze  supporters,  including 
Senators  Bideh.  Bradley,  and  Moyni- 
han.  and  former  Secretary  of  State 
Muskie,  have  endorsed  builddown— as 
have  a  number  of  freeze  opponents, 
such  as  Senators  Thxtrmons,  Hatch. 
and  Percy.  We  have  printed  an  article 
written  by  former  Secretary  of  State 
Muskie  on  the  back  of  this  letter.  This 
article,  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  further  explains  the 
builddown  concept.  We  urge  you  to 
read  it. 
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We  are  encouraied  by  the  wide,  bi- 
partisan support  the  builddown  pro- 
posal is  generating.  Unquestionably, 
this  flexible  approach  to  nuclear  arms 
control  can  bring  about  a  cessation  of 
fear  and  hostilities  and  a  fair  mecha- 
nism for  achieving  a  safer  world. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  frmn  WashingtoiL 

Mr.  DICKS.  I,  too,  want  to  commend 
my  colleague  from  Georgia.  I  think  his 
proposal  certainly  deserves  very  thor- 
ough consideration. 

However.  I  am  concerned,  having 
studied  this,  and  I  think  the  gentle- 
man knows  I  am  serious  in  terms  of 
my  interest  in  his  proposal,  but  one  of 
the  things  that  has  concerned  me  is 
this  scenario  with  the  MX.  If  we  went 
ahead  and  deployed  20  MX  missUes 
with  10  warheads  that  would  require 
us,  as  I  understand  the  build-down 
concept,  to  dismantle  400  Mlnuteman 
n  with  single  warhead  missfles. 

Is  the  gentleman  not  concerned  as  I 
am  that  that  would  increase  missile 
vulnerability  and  the  Soviets  would 
have  only  two  targets  to  aim  at  rather 
than  400  targets? 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  gentleman 
may  have  answered  this  partially  but  I 
would  like  to  hear  him  on  this  particu- 
lar question. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  LKvrrAS) 
has  agidn  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  BCr.  TUCKS  and 
by  mianimous  consent  Mr.  Levitas 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  LEVTTAS.  I  am  glad  the  gentle- 
man fnnn  Washington  raises  that 
question  because  I  really  believe  that 
this  Is  one  of  the  geniuses  of  the  build- 
down  approach. 

I  can  say  that  because  it  was  not 
originally  my  concept.  It  was  that  of 
Senator  Cohxh  and  Senator  Nimif. 
But,  as  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
pointed  out  Just  a  moment  ago,  be- 
cause of  the  very  reason  that  the  gen- 
tleman has  Just  described,  what  we 
would  be  compelled  to  do,  driven  to  do, 
forced  to  do  In  terms  of  our  national 
security  Is  go  to  a  de-IiaRVlng  of  our 
systems,  to  build  the  Mlnuteman  mis- 
sile with  the  single  warhead. 

Rather  than  having  those  attractive, 
BORV'ed,  heavy  mlssUe  targets  for  the 
Soviet  Union,  we  would  have  a  dis- 
persed, basicidly  Invulnerable  and  non- 
first-strike  capability  for  the  very 
reason  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton has  pointed  out. 

I  appreciate  his  giving  me  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  that  point. 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  tvpreciate  the  gentle- 
man yielding. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  (Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 


Mr.  KASICH.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  on  his  substitute  to 
the  resolution,  and  in  addition  to  the 
absolutely  vital  aspect  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Carhct) 
pointed  out  in  terms  of  the  overall  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

The  gentleman  may  recall  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Strat- 
TOH),  had  an  amendment  that  talked 
about  the  need  for  modernization  be- 
cause 75  percent  of  the  Soviet  force  is 
newer  than  5  years  of  age,  while  75 
percent  of  our  force  is  older  than  5 
years  of  age. 

The  gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
AuCoiH),  said  the  reason  we  ought  to 
freese,  without  even  mentioning  the 
negotiations  for  reduced  levels,  the 
reason  we  ought  to  freeze  now  is  be- 
cause essentially  what  we  do  is  create 
stabilization,  because  as  the  forces  get 
older  they  are  not  as  effective.  But 
with  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  position 
of  having  75  percent  of  Its  forces  less 
than  5  years  of  age,  Is  there  not  an  ad- 
vantage for  the  Soviets  to  freeze  and 
never  negotiate  because  of  the  new- 
ness of  their  weapons  systems? 

No.  2,  does  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment speak  directly  to  the  Stratton 
amendment  in  terms  of  a  need  for 
modernization  coupled  with  the  vital 
aspect  of  reducing  the  overall  number 
of  weapons? 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Quite  clearly  the 
guaranteed  builddown  addresses  the 
question  of  modernization.  That  is  the 
philosophy  behind  it,  to  give  both 
sides  an  opportunity  to  have  reliable 
and  secure  and  less  vulnerable  sys- 
tems. 

The  point  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  has  made,  and  this  is  where  he 
and  I  Just  fundamentally  differ,  his 
theory  Is  if  both  sides  have  unreliable 
weapons  then  nobody  will  be  capable 
of  using  them. 

The  problem  is  the  Soviet  rate  of  de- 
terioration Is  much  less  than  ours  in 
the  first  instance,  and  in  the  second 
Instance  what  is  basically  a  matter  of 
great  concern  is  that  given  a  freeze,  if 
that  were  negotiated,  and  now  we  do 
not  know  what  the  negotiations  are 
going  to  be.  but  if  it  happened,  what 
incentive  would  there  be  from  that 
point  forward  for  the  Soviets  to  do 
anything  further  by  way  of  reduction? 

The  (CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Lcvitas) 
had  again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasich  and 
by  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Levitas 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  KASICH.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield  for  one  further  comment, 
the  gentleman  believes  a  freeze  at  the 
present  level  with  the  Soviet  advan- 
tage inherent  in  the  newness  of  their 
S378tems  creates  a  destabilizing  effect 
rather  than  a  stabilizing  effect? 


Mr.  LEVITAS.  Absolutely.  If  we 
freeze  and  do  nothing  more,  is  we 
freeze  and  do  nothing  more,  then  we 
have  a  much  more  dangerous,  a  much 
more  destabilizing  situation  in  the 
world  as  far  as  nuclear  arms  are  con- 
cerned. 

Recognizing  that,  the  proponents  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  13  have  put 
the  pious  hope  in  that  once  we  achieve 
a  freeze,  the  Russians  will  thereby  and 
thereafter  negotiate  reductions.  There 
is  no  assurance  that  they  will  and. 
indeed,  what  is  worse,  there  is  no  in- 
centive for  them. 

The  guaranteed  build-down  provides 
both  the  assurance  and  the  Incentive 
and  makes  this  a  safer  world. 

IBx.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  I 
want  to  make  it  clear  from  the  start 
that  I  am  not  a  genius  but  I  will  take  a 
back  seat  to  no  one  when  it  comes  to 
commonsense. 

While  I  respect  the  gentleman  who 
offers  the  amendment,  I  do  have  some 
kind  of  pertinent  observations  to  make 
about  this. 

As  a  sense  of  the  Congress  substitute 
for  the  resolution  I  think  the  first 
thing  that  is  quite  clear  is  that  the 
gentleman  In  the  well,  who  is  the  pro- 
ponent of  the  amendment,  is  against 
the  freeze  or  he  would  not  offer  this 
substitute.  So  you  have  to  make  a  deci- 
sion right  there  which  one  you  are  for. 

That  is  a  useful  purpose.  I  suppose, 
for  the  opponents  of  the  pending  reso- 
lution. By  offering  his  substitute  we 
will  pretty  much  know  where  every- 
body is  once  we  vote  on  this. 
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The  other  thing  is  that  one  should 
not  be  misled  by  the  milk  and  honey 
of  the  language  of  whatever,  the  sub- 
stitute says  because  one  has  to  assume 
certain  things  In  achieving  the  objec- 
tive that  the  gentleman  spoke  about 
so  sincerely  and  so  eloquently. 

One  of  those  presumptions  is  that 
neither  country  will  do  nothing  while 
the  build-down  process  is  negotiated 
and  is  proceeding.  That  is  one  pre- 
simiption  I  think  that  all  of  us  can 
agree  Just  is  not  realistic.  Each  coun- 
try wiU  be  working  feverishly  to  im- 
prove the  capabilities  of  each  of  the 
new  missiles  and  warheads  for  the  two 
old  missiles. 

The  other  presumption,  in  the  pend- 
ing substitute,  is  that  you  would 
honest  to  goodness  have  a  negotiation 
whereby  you  would  reduce  warheads 
and  that  in  some  way  you  would  ulti- 
mately get  to  a  kind  of  position  where 
nobody  would  be  threatened. 

If  we  are  on  a  drive  right  now  to 
reduce  common  probable  error  to  less 
than  800  feet  on  both  sides,  you  can 
Just  believe  me,  whether  we  reduce  the 
warheads  or  we  do  a  2  for  1  or  3  for  1 
or  whatever,  that  the  drive  is  going  to 
continue  to  get  a  launcher  and  a  mis- 


sile that  will  go  down  the  smokestack 
especially  with  the  concern  expensed 
for  hardmed  silos. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Sir.  I  would  like  to  ad- 
dress the  first  point.  As  far  as  people 
who  are  in  favor  cf  the  nuclear  build- 
down being  automatically  against  the 
freeze,  we  have  people  like  Edmund 
Muskle 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  did  not  say  that.  If 
I  said  that,  I  did  not  mean  that.  I  said 
this  was  a  vote  on  the  substitute.  You 
could  vote  for  the  substitute,  if  it  loses 
you  could  then  vote  for  the  bill  and  I 
would  appreciate  the  gentlonan  doing 
that. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  But  no,  it  is  not  auto- 
matic. 

liftr.  McCAIN.  I  would  point  out  that 
the  purpose  of  this  is  to  provide  a 
better  solution. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  imderstand  that. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  That  raises  the  other 
point  and  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
making  it  for  me,  which  is  that  if  you 
adopt  a  substitute  you  are  saying  it  is 
the  only  method,  or  It  is  the  preferred 
method.  We  would  be  saying,  "It  is  our 
sense  that  this  is  the  best  and  the  only 
method  by  which  to  approach  this  tre- 
mendous problem.  That  we  have  the 
ultimate  wisdom.  We  are  not  going  to 
let  our  negotiators  do  anything  else."  I 
think  that  would  be  a  mistake.  But 
that  is  why  I  said  a  vote  for  the  substi- 
tute is  really  a  vote  against  the  basic 
freeze  resolution.  The  basic  resolution 
leaves  tremendous  latitude  for  U.S.  ne- 
gotiators. The  substitute  limits  the  ne- 
gotiators to  one  concept  and  that  has 
more  holes  in  it  than  silos. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Will 
the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  I  think 
that  if  the  author  of  the  amendment 
were  doing  our  negotiating  with  re- 
spect to  what  systems  were  going  to  be 
dealt  with  and  which  ones  were  not,  I 
think  a  lot  of  us  might  feel  more  com- 
fortable. But  I  think  there  are  some 
points  we  ought  to  emphasize  with  re- 
spect to  what  Is  possible.  I  do  not  like 
to  engage  in  straw  men  for  their  own 
sake.  I  think  the  gentleman  is  correct, 
we  sometimes  trivialize  this  debate. 
But  there  really  is  no— if  you  talk 
about  megatonnage  reduction  that 
would  be  marvelous,  I  would  prefer  we 
do  other  things  in  the  freeze.  And  I 
made  that  point.  But  you  could  under 
your  freeze  change  as  an  example  the 
SSSN-18  warhead,  40  KT  warhead, 
reduce  it  and  put  25  megaton  war- 
heads on  SS-18's.  There  Is  nothing  to 
guarantee  that  the  overall  megaton- 
nage would  go  down.  That  would  be  a 
2-for-l  increase. 


Also  it  has  been  made  here,  the 
point  has  been  made  a  number  of 
times  that  the  Soviet  systems  are 
newer  and  that  therefore  they  are 
somehow  better  or  therefore  somehow 
more  maintainable;  97  percent  of  the 
Soviet  land-based  missiles  are  liquid- 
fueled  missiles:  harder  to  maint.ain. 
more  difficult  to  maintJiln. 

The  Soviet  submarines,  the  brand 
new  Delta  class  submarine  remains  on 
station  one-third  as  long  as  our  sup- 
posed antique  Poseidons.  So,  I  think 
that  before  we  get  too  carried  away 
with  the  idea  or  ours  being  a  little 
older,  there  are  a  whole  variety  of 
things  that  we  have  that  are  better.  I 
wanted  to  make  that  point. 

Mr.  LEVTTAS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, having  addressed  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia,  I  want  to  make  siue  I 
have  a  chance  to  respond. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  The  gentleman  from 
Georgia  had  15  minutes.  I  am  trying 
to  use  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Wibtb  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  ISx.  Fasceix  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  do  not  Icnow  why. 
but  if  it  made  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  nervous 

Mr.  LETVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentlman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  would  be  very 
happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  LEIVITAS.  The  gentleman  had 
Indicated  he  wanted  to  complete  his 
statement  when  he  was  running  out  of 
time.  

Mr.  FAEKTELL.  I  want  the  gentleman 
to  ask  his  question.  He  is  the  propo- 
nent of  the  amendment.  The  only 
reason  I  am  mentioning  his  name  is  he 
is  the  proponent  of  the  substitute. 

Mr.  LEIVITAS.  I  understand.  I  did 
not  take  it  personally.  I  Just  wanted  an 
opportunity  to  respond  to  what  the 
gentleman  said. 

The  gentleman  has  Indicated  that 
one  of  his  concerns  about  the  substi- 
tute now  pending  Is  that  if  adopted  it 
would  preclude  other  items  that  are 
now  possibly  subject  to  negotiation 
and  while  my  amendment  calls  for  ne- 
gotiation it  calls  for  negotiation  in  the 
context  of  the  concept  of  the  build- 
down. 

Would  the  gentleman  feel  more  com- 
fortable about  the  build-down  if  it 
were  offered  as  an  amendment  to  the 
underljring  resolution  as  one  of  the 
continuing  and  concurring  and  com- 
plementary methods  of  approaching 
arms  control? 

Mr.  FASC^EI.L.  No;  I  will  tell  you 
why  I  do  not,  because  I  am  concerned 
about  the  concept  more  than  anything 
else.  And  when  you  make  the  concept 
the  sole  concept,  it  becomes  even  more 
distressing.  I  would  not  even  want  it 
considered  as  a  concept.  I  am  not  sold 
on  the  idea.  I  do  not  think  it  is  that 


great,  in  other  words,  to  put  ouraelvea 
in  a  position  that  negotiators  would 
wind  us  down  to  zero  while  the  other 
side  still  has  warheads  makes  me  nerv- 
ous. The  pending  amendment  is  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  freese  resolution.  It 
seems  to  me  very  simply  that  the 
thing  to  do  is  if  you  are  for  a  freeze 
and  reductions,  you  should  vote 
against  the  substitute. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Certainly.  I  wiU  be 
happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  wanted  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  frmn  Hori- 
da  and  those  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Yoik  (Mr.  Downr). 

The  Levitas  substitute  misses  the 
whole  point  of  the  freeze  resolution. 
What  we  are  talking  about  is  that  we 
want  to  have  a  limitation  on  both  the 
quantitative  and  the  qualitative  im- 
provements on  both  sides.  That  is 
what  the  freeze  is  all  about.  That 
point  is  missed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  we  are  again 
considering  one  of  the  most  compel- 
ling pieces  of  legislation  ever  put 
before  a  U.S.  Congress:  House  Joint 
Resolution  13,  the  nuclear  wevons 
freeze  and  reductions  resolution. 

This  resolution  is  not  only  a  logical 
and  practical  complement  to  our  na- 
tional security,  but  also  is  an  obvious 
moral  Imperative.  However,  as  we  are 
all  aware,  much  of  its  meaning  has 
been  needlessly  obscured  by  intense 
political  efforts  on  both  sides.  The 
true  implications,  and  eminent  good 
sense,  or  the  freeze  resolution  become 
apparent  when  we  strip  away  the  rhet- 
oric. 

Perhi^Ts  the  single  greatest  point  of 
controversy  surrounding  the  nuclear 
freeze  is  the  question  of  timing.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Reagan  administratiam 
and  other  critics,  any  freeze  imple- 
mented now  would  lock  our  Nation 
into  a  position  of  strategic  weakness. 
To  be  sure,  certain  specific  figiu-es 
could  be  cited  to  support  this  asser- 
tion. But  in  the  complex  and  largely 
theoretical  reality  of  nuclear  weapons, 
an  emphasis  upon  such  narrow  com- 
parisons is  meaningless,  and  indeed, 
can  be  dangerously  misleading. 

The  fact  is  that  for  perhaps  the  first 
time  since  the  nuclear  arms  race 
began,  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  are  at  a  rough,  but  real, 
strategic  parity.  This  parity  is  not  one 
of  across-the-board  numerical  equiva- 
lence; it  is  rather  the  more  realistic 
and  meaningful  parity  of  overall  bal- 
ance and  deterrent  capability.  Each 
side  currently  has  a  significant  enough 
combination  of  relative  strengths  and 
weaknesses  to  render  a  successful  first 
strike  by  the  other  side  Impossible. 

It  simply  does  not  make  sense  in 
such  a  situation  to  continue  to  develop 
new     weapons     whose     progressively 
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more  advanced  engineering  will  con- 
tribute to  an  enhanced  first  strike  ca- 
pability on  the  part  of  either  nation. 
Such  weapons  will  only  work  to  fur- 
ther destabilize  the  current  strategic 
balance,  and  will  decrease,  rather  than 
increase,  our  national  security. 

The  MX  missile  is  an  example  of 
such  a  weapon.  The  report  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  Strategic 
Forces  is  more  convincing  evidence 
that  the  MX  program  should  be 
scrapped.  The  proposal  to  base  100 
MX  missiles  in  existing  Mlnuteman 
silos  is  Just  another  lowest  common- 
denominator  approach  to  a  problem 
that  can  not  be  solved.  Basing  a  mis- 
sile that  is  capable  of  a  first  strike, 
like  the  MX,  in  a  way  that  leaves  it 
vulnerable  to  a  first  strike  itself  would 
not  deter  a  nuclear  war— it  would  pro- 
voke It. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  one  is  sa3^g  that 
a  nuclear  freeze  will  be  a  cure-all  for 
the  real  and  mortal  danger  posed  by 
nuclear  weapons.  But  we  have  seen  in 
this  Chamber  a  series  of  straw  men 
raised  up  by  opponents  of  the  freeze- 
that  a  freeze  would  undermine  the 
long-range  credibility  of  our  deterrent 
or  even  constitute  unUatei-al  disarma- 
ment—that do  not  stand  up  to  the 
facts.  The  various  objections  that  have 
been  raised  all  seem  to  ignore  the  fact 
that  a  freeze  will  be  a  negotiated  docu- 
ment, agreed  to  by  both  sides,  spelling 
out  what  is  and  what  is  not  covered, 
and  specifying  what  actions  are  allow- 
able to  pn^intjitn  each  side's  deterrent. 
The  various  amendments  before  us 
that  would  substitute  "reductions"  for 
"freeze"  in  the  resolution  all  serve  to 
endorse  the  arms  control  policy  of  the 
lieagan  administration— that  is,  "build 
now,  freeze  later."  All  are  based  on  the 
flawed  assimiption  that  the  United 
States  is  strategically  Inferior  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  that  a  freeze  must 
be  prefaced  by  a  correction  of  this 
imaginary  imbalance.  All  are  endorse- 
ments of  a  continued  arms  race. 

The  freeze  proposal  is  our  best  hope 
for  improving  the  atmosphere  at  the 
START  talks  in  Geneva,  and  negotiat- 
ing a  halt  to  the  arms  race  with  the 
Soviets.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  Committee  resolution. 

Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCEZiL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man frraoMl^igan. 

Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  because  I 
too  want  to  associate  myself  with  his 
remarks. 

It  seems  to  me  the  problem  we  had 
in  that  last  long  debate  on  the  nuclear 
freese  is  that  we  got  into  all  kinds  of 
qpedflcs  as  if  we  were  talking  about  a 
treaty. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  We  are  not  negotiat- 
ing anything  on  this  floor.  We  are 
talking  about  a  sense  of  the  Congress 
and  this  is  what  the  pending  substi- 
tute is,  sense  of  the  Congress.  I  Just  do 


not  think  we  ought  to  go  for  one 
single  method.  That  is  my  basic  objec- 
tion.      

Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  I  agree.  I 
think  we  are  going  to  see  that  problem 
with  other  amendments,  too. 

They  seem  to  be  offering  amend- 
ments as  if  we  were  talking  about  a 
treaty.  Clearly,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  says,  we  are  talking  about  a 
mutually  verifiable  nuclear  freeze  as  a 
starting  point  but  the  fact  is  that  it  is 
only  a  sense  of  the  Congress.  I  think 
when  we  are  talking  about  specifics, 
substitutes,  and  amendments  we  get 
away  from  what  the  American  people 
are  calling  for,  our  allies  in  NATO  are 
calling  for,  that  is  a  reduction,  that  is 
a  freeze  in  nuclear  weapons.  This  reso- 
lution is  on  that,  a  calling  out  for  the 
administration  and  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment to  take  those  kinds  of  steps.  The 
fact  is  we  are  not  talking  at  this  point 
about  a  treaty  and  in  fact  this  House 
will  never  be  talking  about  a  treaty: 
that  is  the  business  of  the  other  body. 

I  think  the  gentleman  makes  very 
good  points  in  not  tying  the  hands  of 
our  negotiators  and  allowing  them 
much  more  freedom  by  rejecting  this 
specific  amendment. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  We  have  a  lot  of  col- 
leagues here  debating  this  resolution 
who  would  be  excellent  negotiators 
whatever  their  point  of  view  and  I 
would  be  happy  to  see  them  on  a  nego- 
tiating team.  I  think  it  is  a  waste  of 
time  to  negotiate  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  my  colleague 
would  not  consider  this  substitute  as 
the  sole  method  by  which  the  United 
States  ought  to  proceed  on  this  impor- 
tant matter  and  vote  the  substitute 
down.  

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  member  of  the 
C(Hnmlttee.  this  is  the  first  time  I  have 
spoken  on  this  resolution  but  some  of 
the  comments  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  suggest  that  this  may  be  the 
appropriate  time  to  interject  an  en- 
tirely new  factor  into  this  debate.  I  am 
particularly  struck  with  some  of  the 
suggestions  that  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  made  about  the  destabilizing 
aspects  of  the  basic  resolution  which 
we  are  considering  today.  He  is  cor- 
rect, although  there  Is  a  more  basis  de- 
stabilizing effect  in  the  Zablockl  reso- 
lution. 

The  new  factor  that  I  would  like  to 
introduce  in  this  debate  to  my  col- 
leagues for  their  consideration  as  we 
move  toward  a  final  vote,  probably 
late  this  evening.  Within  factors 
within  this  body  and  external  to  this 
body  are  locking  us  into  the  incorrect 
view  that  we  have  to  choose  between 
the  Broomfield  resolution  and  the  Za- 
blockl resolution.  Those  forces  are 
putting  the  Members  into  a  decision 
box  to  which  we  are  not  bound. 
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We  need  not  be  locked  into  or  boxed 
into  a  choice  between  these  two  alter- 
natives. And  I  hope  that  the  Members 
of  this  body  wlU  think  about  the 
course  this  Member  wiU  take  and  that 
is  to  vote  against  both  resolutions. 

I  say  this  with  the  full  recognition 
that  r.he  debate  which  has  taken  place 
in  this  body  has  had  a  salutary  effect. 
I  certainly  believe  that  a  number  of 
amendments  offered  to  these  two  al- 
ternatives, or  amendments  yet  to  be 
offered  are  quite  appropriate.  What  is 
unfortunate  is  the  fact  that  groups 
outside  this  body,  and  some  of  our 
Members,  have  come  to  view  this 
debate  as  a  contest  between  two 
forces. 

There  is  an  alternative  that  the 
Members  ought  to  consider.  Certainly 
it  is  popular  political  wisdom  in  this 
body  that  if  a  Member  intends  to  vote 
against  both  alternatives,  then  that 
Member  better  have  a  good  reason  for 
such  opposition.  Rational  thought  also 
demands  that  conclusion. 

While  the  supporters  of  the  nuclear 
freeze  resolution  like  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 13  or  House  Joint  Resolution 
2.  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts and  many  others,  while 
these  are  most  assuredly  offered  with 
the  best  of  intention,  and  while  it  is 
extremely  tempting  and  almost  an 
automatic  reaction  by  a  great  many 
Americans  to  support  this  kind  of  bi- 
lateral immediate  freeze  on  nuclear 
weapons,  the  adoption  of  such  a  solu- 
tion, even  if  it  is  Improved  here  today 
and  we  ought  to  try  to  improve  them, 
would  be  counterproductive  to  any 
effort  to  move  the  United  States  and 
Soviet  Union  from  a  reliance  on  the 
most  destabilizing  nuclear  weapons. 

It  is  this  Member's  judgment  that 
the  most  destabilizing  nuclear  weap- 
ons which  both  nations  must  limit, 
reduce  and  ultimately  eliminate,  are 
fixed  point,  land  based,  multiple  war- 
head ballistic  missiles  that  provide 
tempting  targets  for  or  coercive 
threats  of  a  first  strike  strategy  by 
reason  of  Soviet  malice,  fear,  or  mis- 
take. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  kinds  of  fixed- 
point,  multiple-warhead,  land-based 
missiles  are  inherently  destabilizing 
and  provocative. 

Accordingly  this  Nation  must  shift 
its  strategic  weapons  to  a  balanced  re- 
liance on  Improved  submarine,  air,  and 
mobile  land  systems  comparable  in  ac- 
curacy and  capacity  to  Soviet  weapons. 
Now,  given  current  Soviet  capabili- 
ties and  the  disposition  of  its  strategic 
weapons,  the  practical  effect  of  impos- 
ing a  bilateral  freeze  on  existing  weap- 
ons would  be  to  make  it  even  less 
likely  that  either  country  would  shift 
away  from  these  most  dangerous  de- 
stabilizing weapons. 

If  this  Congress  now  is  to  act  on  any 
kind  of  resolution,  it  should  adopt  the 


only  thing  substantially  different,  and 
the  correct  approach  In  this  Member's 
Judgment,  that  has  been  offered 
during  this  Congress.  And  that  is 
House  Joint  Resolution  81,  offered 
originally  by  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  GoHS),  now  supported  by 
over  100  Members  of  this  body,  even 
though  it  was  introduced  only  ap- 
proximately 3  months  ago.  It  has 
growing  bipartisan  support.  That  is 
the  only  thing  fundamentally  differ- 
ent that  we  have  heard  this  year  in 
Congress  and  it  is  the  correct  ap- 
proach. 

The  Broomfield  amendment  does 
not  move  it  in  that  direction.  The  Za- 
blockl amendment,  in  fact,  makes  it 
less  likely  that  we  are  going  to  move 
away  from  those  most  destabilizing 
systems  already  located  In  silos  L<i  this 
country. 

The  Gore  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  61) 
places  the  first  priority  on  shifting 
away  from  the  most  destabilizing 
weapons. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Bkbeu- 
TER)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Bekkd- 
TER  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  4  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Iifr.  BEREUTER.  Furthermore,  this 
kind  of  strategy  of  moving  away  from 
these  fixed  point  land  based  multiple 
warhead  ballistic  missiles  is  the  strate- 
gy that  we  can  implement  unilaterally 
if  we  must  and  it  will  be  to  our  advan- 
tage to  do  so.  People  in  this  country 
will  be  safer  because  we  did  it. 

This  debate  is  helpful,  but  passing 
either  one  of  these  resolutions,  even 
though  perfected,  is  not  helpful;  it  is 
counterproductive.  Such  action  would, 
in  both  instances,  take  us  in  the  wrong 
direction.  This  Congress  ought  to  ad- 
dress the  Gore  resolution,  or  a  refined 
version  of  it. 

The  Gore  resolution  was  at  least 
given  a  brief  notice  by  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee.  It  is  the  most  impor- 
tant arms  control  initiative  to  be 
placed  before  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee.  The  Hamilton  amendment 
to  House  Joint  Resolution  13  attempt- 
ed to  provide  the  essence  of  the  Gore 
resolution  to  the  Zablockl  resolution 
and  I  have  an  amendment  pending 
which  will  place  the  essence  of  the 
Gore  resolution  in  the  Broomfield  sub- 
stitute. 

But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
there  are  parts  of  both  resolutions 
that  would  still  counteract  even  the 
Hamilton  inltative  or  a  similar  one 
this  Member  would  offer. 

In  conclusion,  this  Member  hopes 
and  believes  that  the  conscientious 
and  informed  proponents  of  the  nucle- 
ar freeze  effort  will  embrace  the  basic 
emphasis  and  concepts  embodied  in 
House  Joint  Resolution  61  as  they 
have  an  opportunity  to  study  and  un- 
derstand   both    the    principles    upon 


which  it  is  based  and  the  expected  re- 
sults from  its  implementation. 

I  invite  Members  who  would  like  to 
further  examine  my  views.  They  are 
found  as  dissenting  views  in  the  com- 
mittee report  on  this  resolution. 

As  I  said  before,  political  wisdom, 
certainly  as  I  have  heard  it  expressed 
on  this  floor,  says  a  Member  better 
not  avoid  voting  on  an  issue  here,  that 
is  a  first-class  blunder;  a  secondary 
blunder  Is  that  a  Member  better  not 
oppose  both  supposed  alternatives  on 
an  issue,  esi>ecially  when  these  two  al- 
ternatives are  thought  to  be  the  only 
alternatives.  It  can  be  the  only  accept- 
able way  to  point  to  a  better  and 
achievable  course.  Well,  there  is  better 
alternatives;  it  is  designated  as  HJl. 
61. 

Finally,  it  must  be  recognized  that 
approval  of  neither  of  these  resolu- 
tions is  in  the  national  interest,  even 
after  we  refine  them.  Both  have  dam- 
aging defects.  So  I  hope  that  the  alter- 
native the  Members  would  choose  is  to 
vote  against  the  Zablockl  resolution 
and  the  Broomfield  substitute  and 
then  walk  up  there,  if  you  have  exam- 
ined the  i^ue  sufficiently  to  solve 
your  own  concerns,  and  add  their 
names  as  cosponsors  of  the  Gore  reso- 
lution. Then  we  can  take  up  some- 
thing in  this  body  which  wiU  tnily 
benefit  the  country  and  pull  us  back 
from  the  edge  of  the  nuclear  precipice. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  reluctant  opposition  to  the  pending 
amendment,  because  it  certainly  repre- 
sents an  innovative  and  well-inten- 
tioned approach  to  the  complex  sub- 
ject of  arms  control.  However,  after 
examining  the  likely  real-life  impact 
of  the  proposal,  I  have  reached  the 
conclusion  that,  in  the  absence  of  cer- 
tain major  revisions,  the  builddown 
amendment  would  not  accomplish  its 
objectives  in  either  restraining  the 
arms  race  or  promoting  stability. 

In  my  opinion,  the  builddown 
amendment  fails  because  it  mistakenly 
equates  modernization  with  stability, 
draws  the  wrong  lessons  about  the 
actual  needs  for  system  reliability,  and 
misreads  the  nature  of  the  nuclear 
arms  race. 

Stragetic  force  modernization,  it  is 
claimed,  is  essential  to  promote  crisis 
stability.  On  its  face,  this  might  seem 
like  a  reasonable  claim:  That  newer 
weapons  would  be  safer,  more  reliable 
and  above  aU  less  viilnerable  than  the 
old  systems  they  would  replace.  Fur- 
thermore, since  the  builddown  ap- 
proach requires  a  tradeoff  of  two 
other  warheads  for  every  one  of  these 
supposedly  safer  newer  ones,  the  re- 


sulting nuclear  balance  would  be  even 
less  dangerous. 

Unfortunately,  none  of  these  asser- 
tions stand  up  when  confronted  by 
either  the  actual  historical  record  or 
the  most  likely  course  of  future 
events. 

Our  military  leaders  have  told  us 
that  the  major  destabilizing  strategic 
force,  and  the  primary  cause  of  the 
theoretical  vulnerability  of  our 
ICBM's,  is  the  fourth-generation 
Soviet  ICBM's:  The  SS-17.  SS-18.  and 
SS-19.  Tet  this  force  was  the  result  of 
the  Soviet  modernization  program  of 
the  1970's.  The  fiscal  year  1984  mili- 
tary posture  statement  by  the  Joint 
(Chiefs  of  Staff  describes  this  program 
in  the  following  terms: 

To  move  toward  strategic  superiority,  the 
U.S.SJI.  has  foaised  on  modernizing  its 
ICBM  forces  by  deploying  new  systems  and 
modifying  deployed  systems.  These  Initia- 
tives have  yielded  more  Soviet  warheads  per 
missile,  greater  warhead  throw  weight.  Im- 
proved ctHnmand.  control  and  communica- 
tions, and  Improved  weapon  accuracy. 

Let  me  reiterate  the  point:  It  is  the 
Soviet  modernization  program,  par- 
ticularly the  MIRVlng  and  improved 
accuracy  of  Soviet  missiles,  that  has 
threatened  to  destabilize  the  nuclear 
standoff,  from  the  United  States  point 
of  view. 

More  specifically,  during  the  decade 
of  the  1970's.  the  Soviets  modernized 
their  strategic  nuclear  force  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner 

Retired  689  SS-7.  SS-8.  SS-9.  and 
SS-11  ICBM's.  None  of  these  missiles 
were  MIRV'ed  and  none  possessed  an 
accuracy  better  than  alx>ut  one-half  of 
1  nautical  mile. 

Built  620  SS-17,  SS-18.  and  S8-19 
ICSM's.  These  missiles  are  MIRV'ed 
and  possess  a  reported  accuracy  of 
better  than  one-quarter  of  1  nautical 
mile. 

There  was  a  similar  trend  toward 
MIRV'ing  and  improved  missile  accu- 
racy in  the  Soviet  submarine  launched 
ballistic  missile  (SLBM)  program. 

So  what  of  the  future?  If  the  Soviets 
are  allowed  to  continue  to  modernize 
their  strategic  forces,  one  is  likely  to 
see  the  same  trend  toward  destabiliz- 
ing, MIRV'ed.  highly  accurate  missile 
systems.  A  builddown  is  not  likely  to 
change  this  situation;  in  fact,  it  might 
make  things  worse. 

For  example,  the  Soviets  now  have 
about  610  un-MIRV'ed  and  relatively 
Inacciutite  SS-ll's  and  SS-13's,  which 
represent  the  oldest  contingent  of 
Soviet  ICTBM's.  They  also  have  close  to 
700  un-MIRV'ed.  inaccurate  SLBM's. 
which  similarly  are  the  oldest  Soviet 
forces.  If  the  Soviets  modernize  by  re- 
placing older  warheads  with  newer 
ones,  as  indeed  they  would  be  encour- 
aged to  do  under  the  buUddown,  these 
would  be  the  first  removed.  They 
would  certainly  be  replaced  by  more 
accurate  systems  with  either  MIRV'ed 
warheads  or  single,  very  high  yield 
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WBrtieads.  In  either  event,  the  propor- 
tkm  of  Soviet  strategic  forces  with 
tint-strike  charactertetlcs  will  Increase 
under  the  btillddown  approach. 

Nor  la  the  huUddown's  reduction  In 
warhead  numbers  by  Itself  necessarily 
a  stabilising  development.  As  the 
Scowcroft  Commission  report  issued 
yesterday  states: 

Warhead  reductions.  whQe  desirable, 
■bould  not  be  proposed  or  undertaken  at  a 
rate  tliat  leads  ua  to  limit  the  number  of 
laiwvtiiTty  platforms  to  such  low  levels  that 
their  aunrivability  is  made  more  queaticm- 
aUe. 

While  the  builddown  does  not  man- 
date any  reductions,  to  the  extent  that 
it  deviates  from  a  freeae  on  existing 
systems  it  would  be  likely  to  lead  to 
more  accurate  weapons  on  fewer,  and 
hence  more  vulnerable,  launchers.  I 
fail  to  see  how  this  would  promote  sta- 
bility or  reduce  ICBM  vulnerability. 

So  far.  I  have  only  discussed  Soviet 
strategic  forces  but  the  same  trends 
are  present,  albeit  in  somewhat  less 
threatening  form,  on  the  American 
side  of  the  coin.  Our  own  moderniza- 
tion program  of  the  1970's.  and  indeed 
one  did  take  place,  saw  us  replace 
single-warhead,  less  accurate  missiles. 
Including  the  Mlnuteman  I,  and  the 
Polaris  SLBM  with  the  MIRV'ed. 
highly  accurate  Mlnuteman  III,  Posei- 
don and  Trident  I  missiles. 

While  a  move  toward  the  so-called 
Ifldgetman  might  at  some  point  in  the 
futiue  alter  the  trend,  our  current 
force  modernization  plans,  including 
the  MX,  the  Trident  missile  and  sub- 
marine program,  and  the  strategic 
bomber— air-launched  cruise  missile 
program,  involves  the  same  kind  of 
concentration  of  more  capable  weap- 
ons on  fewer  delivery  systems  that  can 
be  discerned  in  Soviet  plans. 

Force  modernization  and  strategic 
stability  are  not  synonjrmous.  If  any- 
thing, they  are  contradictory. 

My  second  argument  with  the  buUd- 
down  amendment  concerns  the  ques- 
tion of  rdlability.  Apparently,  the 
builddown  is  based  on  the  premise 
that  under  a  nuclear  freeze,  the  reli- 
ability of  our  strategic  forces  would 
deteriorate  and  thus  our  strategic  de- 
terrent would  be  imperiled.  Thus  mod- 
ernisation is  required  to  preserve  our 
deterrent. 

While  I  must  say  that  I  believe  that 
a  mutual  degradation  of  confidence  in 
the  accuracy  and  yield  of  nuclear 
weapons  systems  would  also  certainly 
reduce  the  confidence  so  necessary  for 
first-strike  contemplation,  I  agree  that 
reliability,  if  defined  to  mean  safety  of 
operation,  responsiveness  to  control  in 
peacetime  and  in  crisis,  and  a  reasona- 
ble probability  of  meeting  optimiun 
performance  standards,  is  important. 
In  my  view,  under  this  definition  of  re- 
liability what  is  most  needed  is  surviv- 
able  command,  control,  and  communi- 
cations, which  would  not  be  con- 
strained by  the  freeze,  and  mainte- 


nance of  the  components  of  the  weap- 
ons systems,  which  would  be  allowed 
under  the  freeze. 

There  has  been  much  confusion  on 
this  latter  point,  so  I  hope  you  will 
permit  me  to  quote  at  some  length 
from  an  article  by  Dr.  Randall  Fors- 
berg,  original  author  of  the  "Call  To 
Halt  the  Nuclear  Arms  Race,"  which 
appeared  in  the  November  1982  edi- 
tion of  Scientific  American: 

A  strictly  enforced  freeae  that  includes 
production  and  testing  as  well  as  deploy- 
ment could  lead  after  some  years  to  a  de- 
cline in  the  reliability  and  readiness  of  ex- 
isting nuclear  armaments.  Such  incidental 
or  inadvertent  disarmament  may  be  the 
only  way  the  world  will  ever  get  rid  pf  nu- 
clear weapons,  or  so  George  B.  Kistia- 
kowsky.  science  adviser  to  President  Eisen- 
hower, has  observed.  A  freeze  should  prob- 
ably be  designed  and  Implemented,  nonethe- 
less, to  avert  an  automatic  decrease  in  nu- 
clear-weapon stockpiles.  Responsible  offi- 
cials will  object  to  a  situation  in  which  the 
choice  of  what  to  reduce  and  when  has  been 
preempted  by  purely  technical  consider- 
ations that  may  not  weigh  equally  on  both 
parties  to  the  freeze.  What  is  more,  even 
though  reduced  confidence  In  the  nuclear 
arsenal  may  decrease  the  likelihood  of  nu- 
clear war  and  make  nuclear  weapons  seem 
less  relevant  to  security,  uncertainty  in  this 
regard  is  bound  to  make  most  people  feel 
less  secure  rather  than  more  so.  Hence  a 
freeze  should  be  defined  to  allow  the  main- 
tenance of  existing  nuclear  forces  until  re- 
ductions can  be  agreed  on  with  due  dellbera- 
ticm. 

Various  factors  in  the  aging  of  nuclear 
weapons  must  therefore  be  dealt  with.  For 
example,  the  tritium  modules  that  initiate 
the  fusion  reaction  In  thermonuclear  explo- 
sives must  be  replaced  every  few  years.  This 
implies  that  the  freeze  should  allow  the  op- 
eration of  tritium-component  assembly  fa- 
cilities and  the  running  of  periiaps  one  mili- 
tary nuclear  reactor  to  produce  tritium. 
Special  safeguards  wiU  be  needed  to  ensure 
that  the  reactor  does  not  produce  Plutoni- 
um for  new  warheads. 

Among  strategic  delivery  systems,  subma- 
rines most  clearly  have  a  limited  service  life, 
generally  estimated  at  30  years.  The  "Call 
to  Halt  the  Nuclear  Arms  Race"  specifically 
excludes  submarines  from  the  freeze.  It 
allows  their  replacement  but  requires  the 
installation  of  existing  missiles  rather  than 
new  ones  so  that  the  quantitative  and  tech- 
nical threat  does  not  grow. 

In  principle  aircraft  and  missiles  have  a 
shorter  service  life  than  submarines.  In 
practice  aircraft  and  missiles  can  be  main- 
tained indefinitely  in  good  operating  condi- 
tion simply  by  the  replacement  of  parts 
during  regular  maintenance  and  major  over- 
hauls. The  B-S20's  and  B-52H'8,  the  last  of 
the  B-52  series  delivered  to  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  in  1960-62,  are  expected  to  remain 
serviceable  through  the  1990's  and  even  into 
the  next  century.  With  new  engines  and  up- 
dated electronic  gear  installed  and  major 
structural  elements  replaced  and  reinforced, 
the  aircraft  are  physically  different  entities 
from  those  originally  delivered.  The  useful 
life  of  the  planes  is  limited  only  by  the 
availability  of  spare  parts.  Although  some 
parts  now  being  cannibalized  from  retired 
older-model  B-52's  may  run  out,  new  pro- 
duction lines  could  be  opened. 

Even  missUes  sitting  in  their  silos  deterio- 
rate to  some  extent.  The  stored  fuel  can  be 
corrosive  and  is  subject  to  de-composition; 


the  gyroscopes  and  electrical  systems  are  in 
constant  operation.  By  replacement  of 
worn-out  parta,  however,  missiles  too  can  be 
maintained  for  long  periods. 

The  nuclear  freeze  resolution  would 
not  prevent  the  necessary  mainte- 
nance of  our  strategic  forces  nor  an 
upgrade  of  our  strategic  command, 
control,  and  communications  systems. 
The  reliability  of  our  deterrent  would 
not  be  compromised.  Thus,  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  modernization  pro- 
gram allowed  under  the  builddown, 
with  all  of  the  potential  dangers  I  Just 
outlined,  can  be  justified  on  grounds 
of  reliability. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  most  impor- 
tantly, I  must  object  to  the  builddown 
proposal  because  I  believe  that  this 
approach  totally  ignores  the  most  dan- 
gerous aspect  of  the  arms  race:  tech- 
nological advancement. 

While  number  and  size  of  nuclear 
weapons  are  certainly  of  major  impor- 
tance, it  was  the  original  technological 
breakthrough  in  tapping  the  Enstein- 
ian  E=MC'  formula  that  gave,  and 
continues  to  give,  nuclear  weapons 
their  particular  catacyclsmlc  power.  It 
has  been  the  technical  advance  in 
guidance  systems  that  has  produced 
the  MIRV'lng  and  missile  accuracies 
that  are  the  most  destabilizing  aspect 
of  the  current  nuclear  balance. 

Is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that  in 
the  future  it  will  not  be  the  push  of 
technology  that  continues  to  threaten 
to  unbalance  and  destabilize  the  stra- 
tegic weapons  realm?  If  we  do  not  put 
an  end  to  technological  competition  in 
this  arena  then  we  can  never  be  sure 
that  we  have  really  checked  the  nucle- 
ar arms  race.  The  failure  to  address 
this  vital  issue  is  above  all  what,  in  my 
opinion,  makes  the  builddown  amend- 
ment fatally  flawed. 

In  the  final  analysis,  one's  position 
on  the  freeze  resolution  can  be  dis- 
tilled down  to  his  or  her  view  of  the 
current  balance  of  strategic  forces. 
But  with  the  builddown  if  we  are  at  a 
disadvantage  today,  how  will  the 
mutual  2-for-l  tradeoff  in  warheads 
correct  the  disadvantage?  If,  as  I  be- 
lieve, we  are  now  in  a  position  of  es- 
sential equivalence,  I  do  not  see  how 
the  builddown,  with  its  provision  for 
ongong  force  modernization  and  un- 
constrained research  and  develop- 
ment, will  add  to  our  security. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
giiished  chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Zablocki). 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  debate 
on  the  pending  amendment  and  all 
amendments  thereto  end  at  3  p.m. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 
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Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  would  ask 
the  gentleman,  are  we  going  to  get 
into  a  pattern  of  limiting  debate  on 
amendments  for  the  rest  of  the  after- 
noon?   

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKiai.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  2^ABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

That  is  not  my  intention,  within 
reason.        

Mr.  WALKER.  Is  this  time  limita- 
tion that  the  gentleman  is  now  seeking 
being  done  with  the  i^proval  of  the 
sponsors  of  this  amendment? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  have  conferred 
with  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  on 
the  minority,  a  member  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee;  and  also  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  (Mr.  Levitas),  it 
is  my  understanding,  has  no  objection. 

'Ux.  WALKER,  lix.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  and  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

PAKUAMOITABT  IHQOiaT 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  (CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  COURTEK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
hear  what  the  uiuuiimous-consent  re- 
quest was.  Are  there  amendments  to 
the  substitute,  or  is  it  just  the  substi- 
tute so  far  that  is  on  the  floor? 


D  1400 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  only  item 
pending  is  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  support  the  request. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  time  limitation  is  set  at  3 
o'clock. 

The  Chair  will  recognize  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Solarz)  for 
the  remainder  of  his  5  minutes,  and 
then  the  Chair  will  announce  the 
names  of  those  Members  who  are  now 
standing  who  are  seeking  recognition 
under  the  time  limitation. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  my  origi- 
nal 5  minutes  now. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objec- 
tion, the  gentleman  will  be  recognized 
for  a  full  5  minutes. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Members  standing 
at  the  time  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest to  limit  debate  was  agreed  to  will 
each  be  recognized  for  1  minute  and  45 
seconds. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (BCr.  Leach). 


Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  build-down  piXHXisal  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  is  very  creative:  but 
as  many  have  pointed  out.  It  deals 
with  only  half  the  problem,  that  is. 
numbers  and  not  modernization,  quan- 
tity and  not  quality. 

As  the  gentleman  from  California 
Just  a  moment  ago  rhetorically  asked, 
are  we  not  better  off  reducing  rather 
than  holding  the  same?  All  of  us 
would  prefer  to  reduce.  But  I  think  it 
should  be  very  clear  that  a  trade  off  of 
two  SS-4's  for  one  SS-20.  as  the  build- 
down proposed  authorizes,  might  well 
not  be  in  our  Interest.  The  freeze,  on 
the  other  hand,  would  halt  not  hid  the 
arms  race. 

Second— and  I  would  stress  ironical- 
ly—the supporters  of  the  builddown 
approach  must  understand,  as  its  pri- 
mary architect  Alton  Frye  stresses,  its 
negotiation  depends  on  the  definition- 
al framework  provided  in  SALT  n. 
But  unfortunately  SALT  n  is  not  rati- 
fied. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  stress  that  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  should  be 
commended  for  his  approach.  At  a 
future  time  it  should  be  considered  on 
its  own  merits  in  its  own  way.  In  the 
aftermath,  for  instance,  of  a  full  or 
pulial  freeze,  the  builddown  approach 
might  well  be  very  constructive.  But 
today  it  should  be  rejected.  The  freeze 
is  a  better  idea,  better  conceived. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Stbattoh). 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  motion  by  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia.  I  think  that 
while  it  perhaps  would  not  stand  clear- 
ly on  its  feet  as  a  fully  definitive  pro- 
gram by  Itself.  I  think  that  added  to 
the  resolution  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  it  improves  it 
very  considerably.  It  means  that  we 
can  go  forward  with  some  moderniza- 
tion. While  I  would  support  it  as  a  sub- 
stitute I  would  prefer  it  to  be  a  per- 
fecting amendment. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Hop- 
kins yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Hyde.) 
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The  CHAIRBIAN.  The  Chair  now 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Walkeb). 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
some  months  now.  as  this  issue  has 
been  discussed,  we  have  heard  it  dis- 
cussed in  terms  of  how  many  warheads 
does  each  side  have  that  have  the  ca- 
pacity of  blowing  up  the  Earth,  and 
that  has  been  one  of  the  arguments 
that  has  been  carried  out  to  the  Amer- 
ican public  and  it  is  one  of  the  things 
that  stuck  with  the  American  public, 
and  I  think  rightfully  so. 

That  is  a  very,  very  emotional  kind 
of  argiunent  and  I  think  very  valid. 


What  is  onbodied  In  the  Levitas  ap- 
proach is  an  attempt  to  builddown 
those  mmibers,  to  say  that  we  recog- 
nize that  there  is  a  problem  out  there 
and  that  over  a  period  of  a  few  years 
we  are  going  to  begin  to  eliminate 
those  numbers  of  warheads  that  do 
pose  a  danger  to  this  world,  pose  a 
danger  on  our  side,  pose  a  danger  on 
the  other  side. 

I  think  insofar  as  that  argument  has 
had  validity  in  movhig  the  nuclear 
f reese  forward,  it  should  have  validity 
on  this  floor  right  now.  Let  us  start 
the  process  right  here  and  now  of  re- 
ducing the  numbers  of  warheads  in 
the  world.  Let  us  do  the  Job  of  q>eak- 
ing  to  that  concern  of  the  American 
people  that  has  been  expressed  over 
and  over  again  that  there  are  too 
many  warheads,  that  both  sides  have 
too  much  ciujacity  to  destroy  the 
world. 

We  can  start  right  here  with  this 
amendment.  We  can  say  that  from 
now  on  in.  for  every  warhead  that  we 
modernize,  we  are  going  to  take  two 
away.  That  will  speak  to  one  of  the 
real  concerns  of  the  American  people. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  now 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Doboah). 

Mr.  DORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
call  for  a  mutual  and  verifiable  nucle- 
ar freeze  has  produced  a  lively  and 
useful  debate  throughout  the  country 
and  here  in  Congress. 

In  its  most  dramatic  form  the  debate 
revolves  around  the  question.  "Will 
the  immediate  cause  of  World  War  m 
be  the  preparations  for  it?"  It  is  a 
haunting  question,  with  no  easy  an- 
swers. But  I  believe  that  a  nuclear 
freeze  that  worics  offers  one  of  the 
most  promising  responses  to  curb  the 
threat  of  nuclear  war.  So  did  the 
voters  In  North  Dakota  last  Novem- 
ber's referendum. 

Let  me  make  clear  that  I  do  not 
mean  one-sided  disarmament  by  the 
United  States.  I  do  mean  that  a  two- 
sided  halt  in  the  nuclear  arms  race  by 
both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  Nor  is  a  workable  freeze  a 
bonnet  full  of  wishful  thinking  about 
Soviet  good  intentions.  It  requires,  on 
the  contrary,  tough  negotiations  to 
insure  that  we  can  check  against 
Soviet  cheating  and  take  appropriate 
steps  if  that  should  occur. 

I  do  not  argue  here  that  arms  con- 
trol is  without  risks.  But  I  also  believe 
that  without  the  right  kinds  of  arms 
control,  we  face  even  greater  risks.  We 
are  entering  an  era  of  such  advanced 
nuclear  we^mns,  that  we  may  soon 
lose  control  over  our  own  destiny. 

Now  is  the  time  to  negotiate  with 
the  Soviets  and  to  step  back  from  the 
brink.  And  that  is  why  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  House  Joint  Resolution  13 
which  calls  for  a  two-sided,  negotiated, 
and  verifiable  freeze  of  Soviet  and 
American  nuclear  arms. 
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A  mutual,  negotiated  freeze  agree- 
ment would  result  in  several  benefits 
to  our  Nation.  For  one  thing,  it  would 
boost  our  national  security  by  prevent- 
ing the  buildup  of  dangerous  first- 
strike  weapons.  I  mean  the  kind  of 
weapons  which  might  prompt  either 
side  to  launch  their  strategic  missiles 
(ICBM's)  on  warning  of  an  attack- 
before  an  actual  attack  had  occurred, 
if  the  Soviets  agree  not  to  deploy  BCX- 
type  of  Trident  n-type  missiles,  and 
we  do  likewise,  we  both  gain  a  measiu^ 
of  security.  More  on  that  later. 

For  States  like  North  Dakota,  a 
freeze  would  help  to  safeguard  our 
citizens  and  our  bases  from  potential 
first-strike  attacks  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  Without  a  mutual  freeze,  the 
deterrent  value  of  our  intercontinental 
ballistic  missile  (ICBM)  force  could 
lapse  for  several  reasons. 

But  by  preventing  the  Soviets  from 
confidence-testing  their  ICBM's  the 
reliability  of  these  weapons  will  de- 
cline over  time.  And  the  Soviets  could 
not  afford  the  loss  of  reliability  if  they 
really  wanted  to  launch  a  first  strike 
against  our  military  bases. 

Without  a  freeze,  we  probably  would 
not  be  able  to  protect  our  long-range 
bombers  against  the  future  prospect  of 
a  Soviet  first-strike.  By  1990— or  even 
before— the  Soviets  may  have  a  force 
of  submarine-launched  ballistic  mis- 
siles that  could  knock  out  our  bombers 
before  they  got  off  the  ground. 

So  for  openers,  a  mutual  freeze 
would  not  only  help  to  safeguard  two 
legs  of  our  nuclear  forces,  it  would  also 
protect  the  civilians  living  near  the  air 
bases  in  cities  like  Minot  and  Grand 
Forks,  N.  Dak.  These  civilians  would 
be  among  the  first  casualties  of  any 
nuclear  war. 

But  a  freeze  could  do  much  more.  It 
would  help  put  the  brakes  on  a  costly 
arms  race.  With  our  economy  lan- 
giiishing,  and  our  farmers  fighting  for 
survival,  and  our  Federal  budget 
facing  record  deficits,  we  caimot 
afford  to  spend  trillions  on  an  arms 
race  which  we  could  curb.  With  40,000 
children  dying  each  day  from  hunger 
and  diseases,  the  world  cannot  afford 
unfettered  spending  on  costly  weapons 
either.  Big  deficits  also  cause  higher 
Interest  rates— which  are  the  main 
source  of  our  current  economic  woes. 
A  freeze  can  help  put  Americans  back 
to  work. 

And  we  cannot  forget  that  nuclear 
weapons  systems  rank  at  the  top  of 
those  flagged  by  the  Government  Ac- 
counting Office  for  excessive  ovemms. 
A  1982  OAO  report  on  40  major  weap- 
ons systems  showed  that  estimated 
costs  grew  from  $289  to  $412  billion.  I 
fall  to  see  the  logic  of  copying  the  So- 
viets and  bankrupting  our  economy,  as 
they  have  done,  by  overlnvesting  in 
weiUTons  that  do  not  build  security. 

Budget  savings  are  not  all.  A  freeze 
could  inu)rove  the  climate  for  mean- 


ingful reductions  in  both  Soviet  and 
American  nuclear  forces.  And  progress 
on  arms  control  could  spell  good  news 
for  stalled  Soviet-United  States  trade. 
We  should  stop  planning  to  trade 
more  missiles  and  start  planning  to 
trade  more  grain. 
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So  the  right  kind  of  freeze  can  pay 
handsomely  in  security  and  economic 
benefits. 

A  mutual  freeze  would  recognize 
what  the  Pentagon  calls  the  rough 
equality  of  American  and  Soviet 
forces.  It  would  confirm  the  strategic 
improvements  we  have  made  with  new 
warheads  on  our  Minuteman  ICBM's, 
the  introduction  of  the  Trident  I  non- 
first-strike  sea  missile,  and  the  addi- 
tion of  the  air-launched  cruise  missiles 
to  our  B-52  force. 

A  negotiated  freeze  would  insure 
that  the  United  States  could  keep 
open  its  options  as  we  moved  toward 
an  arms  control  pact.  No  negotiations, 
no  freeze. 

A  verifiable  freeze  is  absolutely  es- 
sential and  would  give  us  the  power  to 
check  against  any  possible  Soviet 
cheating. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  a 
variety  of  military  intelligence  ex- 
perts, and  arms  control  experts  have 
testified  that  a  freeze  can  be  verified. 
Adm.  Eugene  Carroll,  USN-retired, 
former  CIA  Director  William  Colby, 
and  experienced  arms  negotiator 
Gerard  Smith  have  all  made  this  case. 
No  verification,  no  freeze! 

A  PRKBX  TO  SQUEEZE  THE  RUSSIAMS 

Perhaps  the  most  overlooked  part  of 
this  arms  control  debate  is  what  a  bi- 
lateral freeze  would  do  to  the  Soviet 
Union's  defense  buildup.  Freeze  oppo- 
nents have  pretended  that  this  freeze 
resolution  would  benefit  only  the  Sovi- 
ets. This  is  regrettable  and  it  Is  also 
rubbish. 

A  real  two-sided  freeze  would  halt 
the  arms  race  in  both  countries.  Here 
is  a  partial  list  of  new  Soviet  weapons 
that  a  negotiated  freeze  could  stop 
dead: 

First.  The  Soviet's  B-1  type.  Black- 
jack bomber. 

Second.  The  Tjn^hoon  missile  sub- 
marine. 

Third.  The  SS-N-20  submarine- 
launched  missile. 

Fourth.  At  least  two  types  of 
ICBM's. 

Fifth.  Two  new  types  of  long-range 
cruise  missiles. 

Thomas  K.  Longstreth.  an  associate 
with  the  Arms  Control  Association, 
has  documented,  how  the  freeze  will 
squeeze  the  Soviets  and  I  will  include 
this  for  the  Record  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks. 

Putting  the  facts  on  the  table  makes 
clear  why  a  bilateral  freeze  can  help  to 
build  security.  Ignoring  the  facts 
serves  no  one.  The  freeze  is  not  a  per- 
fect solution.  But  it  is.  as  one  of  our 


colleagues  noted,  "a  good  solution  to  a 
very  thorny  problem." 

A  closely  related  value  of  the  freeie 
is  that  it  stops  qualitative  improve- 
ments in  the  nuclear  arsenals  that 
might  make  future  arms  control  all 
but  impossible.  The  Scowcroft  Com- 
mission on  Strategic  Forces  correctly 
reported  that  a  key  ingredient  in  arms 
control  is  strategic  stability.  Simply 
put.  we  and  the  Soviets  need  to  con- 
trol the  arms  race  before  the  arms 
race  controls  both  of  us. 

Even  the  right  kind  of  freeze  would 
not  solve  all  our  defense  problems.  It 
would  not  guard  against  nonnuclear 
military  advances  by  either  side,  for 
example.  But  blaming  the  freeze  for 
that  Is  like  blaming  cancer  researchers 
for  not  preventing  heart  attacks. 

However,  a  freeze  can  help  preserve 
both  our  freedom  and  oiu*  security  by 
reinforcing  wise  investments  for  a 
strong  defense. 

In  the  final  analysis,  a  mutual,  nego- 
tiated, verifiable  freeze  makes  good 
sense.  It  reminds  us  that  in  a  nuclear 
age  the  best  test  of  national  security  is 
not  whether  we  can  win  a  nuclear  war, 
but  whether  we  can  prevent  one. 

The  following  article  was  submitted 
for  the  RzcoRo: 

How  A  NucuAK  Fkeeee  Would  Squeeze  the 
Russians 

(By  Thomas  K.  Longstreth) 

Now  that  it  has  returned  from  E^ter 
recess,  the  House  of  Representatives  will 
again  resume  debate  on  the  nuclear  freeze 
issue  in  preparation  for  the  expected  vote 
on  House  adoption  of  a  freeze  resolution. 
The  battle  lines  have  been  drawn  between 
the  Reagan  administration  and  pro-freeze 
groups  with  each  side  vigorously  lobbying  to 
sway  the  hearts  and  minds  of  members  of 
Congress.  Last  week  President  Reagan, 
during  a  speech  in  Los  Angeles  on  arms  con- 
trol, again  took  the  opportunity  to  condemn 
a  bilateral  nuclear  freeze. 

In  addition  to  the  President's  renewed 
verbal  attacks  on  the  freeze,  the  administra- 
tion's latest  assault  in  the  propaganda  war 
included  the  release  last  month  of  the  1983 
edition  of  "Soviet  Military  Power,"  the  Pen- 
tagon's slick  publication  that  portrays  the 
size  and  growth  of  Soviet  military  forces. 
The  Reagan  administration  has  used 
"Soviet  Military  Power"  to  support  its  claim 
that  the  United  States  is  falling  into  a  posi- 
tion of  nuclear  inferiority  and  must  build  up 
its  nuclear  forces,  at  a  cost  of  hundreds  of 
billions  of  dollars. 

Reagan  officials,  in  their  briefings  to  Con- 
gress and  the  news  media,  have  gone  to 
great  lengths  to  explain  that  a  freeze  on  US 
and  Soviet  nuclear  forces  would  preclude 
the  US  from  this  buildup  and  harm  national 
security.  But  a  careful  examination  of 
"Soviet  Military  Power"  leads  to  a  conclu- 
sion different  from  that  of  President 
Reagan.  For  "Soviet  Military  Power"  not 
only  documents  Soviet  weapons  systems  al- 
ready constructed  and  operational,  but  also 
those  that  are  now  being  tested  or  are  on 
the  drawing  board. 

This  dramatic  evidence  of  Soviet  develop- 
ment of  new  weapons  systems,  graphically 
demonstrates  how  a  bilateral  freeze  would 
actually  benefit  the  US.  A  freeze  would  pre- 
vent the  next  generation  of  Soviet  nuclear 


weapons  and  their  delivery  systems  from 
being  deployed.  A  few  of  the  new  Soviet 
weapons  systems  a  bilateral  freeze  would 
halt  Include: 

The  Blackjack  long-range  nuclear  bomber 
(the  Soviet  counterpart  to  the  US  B-I>; 

The  Typhoon  mJasOe  submarine  (sched- 
uled to  b^ln  operationB  on  the  heels  of  the 
US  Trident  lubmarlne): 

The  88-N-ao  submarlne-latmched  missile 
(SLBM)  and  one  other  new  type  of  8LBM 
that  will  begin  testing  this  year. 

At  least  two  and  possibly  four  new  types 
of  land-based  Intercontinental  ballistic  mls- 
saes  (ICSBCs); 

Two  new  types  of  long-range  cruise  mis- 
siles, one  air-launched  and  one  sea- 
launched: 

A  whole  range  of  medium-  and  short- 
range  missiles  to  be  deployed  against  CHiina 
and  Western  Europe. 

"Soviet  Military  Power"  also  demonstrates 
the  utility  of  other  types  of  arms  agree- 
ments wtiich  could  complement  a  nuclear 
freeze.  The  Pentagon  document  reveals  that 
the  X7SSR  has  tested  and  deployed  a 
weapon  to  attack  and  destroy  low-orbiting 
satellites.  While  the  present  Soviet  anti-sat- 
ellite (ASAT)  weapon  is  relatively  crude,  the 
Soviets  are  working  on  a  more  sophisticated 
system,  though  it  is  probably  not  as  ad- 
vanced as  the  one  the  US  is  developing. 

The  best  way  to  prevent  the  Soviets  from 
building  these  weapons  is  Uirough  arms 
agreements  prohibiting  their  deployment. 
Tidks  on  such  a  treaty  were  conducted  with 
the  Soviets  by  the  Carter  administration 
but  President  Reagan  tias  declined  to 
resume  those  negotiations.  Further,  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Weinberger  has  emptiasised 
that  no  treaty  on  ASAT  weapons  will  be 
permitted  to  Interfere  with  US  development 
plans  for  these  weapons. 

"Soviet  Military  Power"  mentions  a  Soviet 
effort  to  modernize  its  antiballistic  missile 
(ABM)  site  around  Moscow  with  new  radars 
and  interceptors.  The  US  is  also  spending 
over  a  billion  dollars  each  year  to  develop 
new  antimissUe  technologies  to  protect  its 
ICBMs.  Though  the  ABM  treaty  allows 
each  nation  to  maintain  one  site  and  to 
modernize  its  ABM  system  within  certain 
strict  limits,  it  prohibits  large-scale  ABM 
systems  and  mobile,  space-based,  sea-based 
or  air-based  ones. 

If  the  administration  is  so  concerned 
about  Soviet  modernization  of  their  one  iier- 
mitted  site,  it  should  seek  to  amend  the 
treaty  and  proliiblt  all  ABM  deployments. 
Such  a  decision  would  be  far  wiser  than  be- 
ginning an  exi>ensive  race  with  the  USSR  to 
build  new  ABM  systems. 

Partisans  for  and  against  the  nuclear 
freeze  would  probably  agree  tiiat  the  Ameri- 
cans would  like  to  stop  Soviet  weapons  pro- 
grams without  giving  up  anything  in  return. 
We  would  all  like  to  get  something  for  noth- 
ing. Unfortunately,  successful  arms  negotia- 
tions do  not  work  that  way.  Each  side  must 
make  concessions  In  order  to  extract  conces- 
sions in  return.  Wliile  a  bilateral  freeze 
would  force  the  US  to  abandon  plans  for 
more  nuclear  weapons,  tills  recent  release  of 
US  military  Intelligence  provides  further 
evidence  of  the  comprehensive  Soviet  mod- 
ernization tlutt  would  also  be  brought  to  a 
halt. 

Knowledgeable  individuals  may  disagree 
over  particular  aspects  of  a  bilateral  freeze 
on  the  testing,  production,  and  deployment 
of  new  nuclear  weapons  and  their  delivery 
systems.  But  with  its  rhetoric  the  Reagan 
administration  has  distorted  the  effects  of  a 
freeze  by  emphasizing  only  what  the  US 


would  liave  to  give  up.  The  government's 
own  information  makes  a  strong  case  for  fa- 
voring a  nuclear  freeze,  if  only  to  stop  the 
next  phase  of  Soviet  nuclear  weapcms  build- 
ing. 

(Thomas  K.  Longstreth  is  cmnmimlca- 
tions  coordinator  for  the  Arms  Control  As- 
sociation, a  public  education  organization 
based  In  Washington.  D.C.  The  views  ex- 
pressed here  are  his  own.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  now 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  DAHMBIfTBt). 

Mr.  DANNEMEY  EK.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  Levitas  amend- 
ment. It  offers  a  reasonable  alterna- 
tive which  should  satisfy  both  sides. 

Some  commentators  are  billing  the 
upcoming  vote  on  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 13  as  being  historic,  the  first  offi- 
cial statement  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  is  in  favor  of  putting 
a  stop  to  the  arms  race  as  a  prelude  to 
ending  that  race.  Melodramatic  rheto- 
ric aside.  I  rise  to  question  the  use  of 
the  term  "historic"  as  well  as  the  logic 
of  concluding  that  this  freeze  will  help 
end  the  arms  race.  It  seems  to  me 
that,  if  you  remove  any  incentive  one 
side  might  have  to  negotiate  an  equi- 
table reduction  of  nuclear  weapons, 
the  end  result  will  be  either  a  continu- 
ation of  the  arms  race  or  an  ever  wors-|^ 
endng  strategic  situation  for  the  other 
side  or  both. 

The  word  "historic"  implies  that  the 
event  under  discussion  is  either  un- 
precedented or  of  momentous  signifi- 
cance. However,  this  is  not  the  first 
time  Americans,  or  peace  loving  peo- 
ples of  other  nations,  have  attempted 
to  legislate  an  arms  reduction  agree- 
ment or  an  agreement  limiting  produc- 
tion or  deployment  of  a  weapons 
system  considered  to  be  particularly 
dangerous.  Indeed,  what  is  so  interest- 
ing about  this  particular  effort  is  not 
that  is  plows  new  groimd,  but  rather 
that  it  goes  over  ground  plowed  so  un- 
successfully in  the  past  which,  in  turn, 
suggests  the  effort  is  not  momentous 
in  a  positive  sense. 

No  one  likes  to  think  that  war  is  in- 
evitable or  that  a  sound  and  lasting 
peace  is  impossible  to  achieve,  but 
during  more  than  4,000  years  of  re- 
corded human  history,  there  have 
been  very  few  years  in  which  no  war 
has  been  fought.  In  just  the  206  years 
since  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. America  has  fought  no  less  than 
10  wars— 0  declared,  3  undeclared  and 
1  civil— spanning  29  years  in  time.  In 
each  case,  this  Nation  came  to  its  own 
defense  or  that  of  its  allies,  but  the 
fact  we  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of 
initiating  wars  has  not  kept  us  out  of 
them.  In  short,  the  pages  of  history 
clearly  stiggest  that  a  national  desire 
to  stay  out  of  war  is  an  insufficient 
guarantee  that  a  nation  can  have 
peace  and  yet  stay  free.  For  every 
nation  like  Switzerland  there  must  be 
10  examples  of  nations  that  have  had 
to  fight  for  their  freedom  or  have  seen 
that  freedom  go  by  the  boarcls. 


Just  as  the  desire  for  peace  has  not 
been  an  antedote  for  war.  neither  have 
broad  declarations  of  peace  or  one- 
sided disarmament  agreements  kept 
war  from  breaking  out.  No  better  ex- 
ample of  that  grim  reality  exists  than 
the  era  between  World  Wars  I  and  XL 
In  1922.  for  example,  a  naval  agree- 
ment was  reached  calling  on  many  of 
the  world's  naval  powers  to  limit  war- 
ship construction,  yet  that  agreement 
did  not  forestall  Japan  from  building 
up  their  navy  to  the  point  where  it 
could  launch  a  devastating  sneak 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor.  In  1928.  the 
United  States  and  many  other  nations 
signed  the  Kellogg-Briand  Pact,  which 
essentially  outlawed  war  but  its  exist- 
ence did  not  deter  Japan  from  invad- 
ing Manchuria.  Italy  from  invading 
Ethiopia,  or  Germany  from  invading 
Poland  and  starting  World  War  n. 
Neither  did  the  self-imposed  Neutrali- 
ty Acts  of  the  1930's.  which  put  strict 
limitations  on  the  kinds  of  goods 
American  companies  could  ship  over- 
seas, keep  the  United  States  out  of 
World  War  II.  Nor  did  the  Munich 
Pact  of  1938.  which  the  British  Prime 
Minister  hailed  as  "peace  in  our  time." 
keep  the  Germans  from  swallowing  up 
the  other  half  of  Czechoslovakia  6 
months  later.  The  key  to  any  peace 
agreement  or  disarmament  arrange- 
ment lies  in  the  ability  of  its  adher- 
ents to  enforce  it.  And  without  a  mili- 
tary capability  clearly  perceived  to  be 
at  least  equal  to,  if  not  superior  to. 
any  and  all  others,  such  enforcement 
efforts  are  doomed  to  failure,  if  indeed 
they  are  launched  at  all.  Potential  ag- 
gressors have  never  viewed  a  sheaf  of 
pi4>ers  as  a  substitute  for  an  adequate 
military  deterrent;  if  anything,  the 
substitution  of  words  for  weapons  has 
been  viewed  as  a  sign  of  weakness  de- 
serving of  exploitation. 

It  is  often  argued  that  nuclear  weap- 
ons are  so  horrible  that  no  one  would 
dare  start  a  war,  especially  since  either 
of  the  superpowers  supposedly  has 
enough  nuclear  weapons  to  totally  de- 
stroy the  other.  However,  the  history 
of  weapons  and  war  pokes  holes  in  the 
first  argument  and  logic  says  the 
second  is  questionable  on  the  one 
liand  and  limited  in  its  applicability  on 
the  other.  Of  course,  nuclear  weapons 
have  a  terrible  potential  for  destruc- 
tion, when  compared  to  conventional 
air  warfare  for  instance,  but  think  of 
the  terror  that  must  have  been  felt  by 
the  swordsmen,  spearthrowers  and  ci- 
vilians of  the  Middle  Ages  when  gim- 
power  was  first  introduced  and  the 
musket  became  a  weapon  war.  Yet 
that  terror  did  not  prevent  the  advent 
of  another  war.  Think  too  how  19th 
century  soldiers  must  have  felt  when 
the  forenmner  of  the  machine  gun— 
the  gatling  gim— cut  them  down  in 
rows  as  they  tried  to  advance  on  an 
enemy  position.  Tet  that  terror  did 
not  prevent  the  outbreak  of  World 
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War  I— and  the  tremendous  casualttes 
of  trench  warfare— nor  did  the  devel- 
opment of  either  the  tank  or  the  air- 
plane particularly  hasten  its  end.  Ad- 
mittedly, what  the  advent  of  the  air- 
plane as  a  military  we^ujon  did  do  was 
bring  about  formation  of  ban  the 
plane  societies  by  well-meaning  people 
who  viewed  the  possibility  of  unseen 
destruction  raining  down  on  defense- 
leas  civilians  frmn  the  skies  as  un- 
thinkable. But,  neither  the  societies, 
nor  the  terror  that  prompted  them, 
deterred  Qermany  from  attacking 
Poland,  or  Japan  from  smashing  Pearl 
Harbor.  Indeed,  the  airplane  was  the 
principal  weapon  used  in  launching 
those  attacks.  So  why  should  the 
horror  of  nuclear  wevons  be  expected 
to  deter  the  Soviet  Union  from  using 
than,  espedally  since  the  Soviets  are. 
to  a  far  greater  extent  than  Ameri- 
cans, conditioned  to  the  horrors  of 
warfare,  their  nation  having  been  rav- 
aged in  both  World  Wars. 

If  the  terror  of  new  wemrans  is.  to  a 
large  extent,  relative  and  has.  in  the 
past,  not  acted  as  a  sufficient  deter- 
rent to  warfare,  then  the  same  can  be 
said  for  the  argument  that  each  super- 
power has  enough  weapons  to  wipe 
out  each  other  irrespective  of  who  has 
more.  In  warfare,  both  real  and  psy- 
chological, everything  is  relative  and 
this  Is  especially  true  of  nuclear  war- 
fare; 1,000  nuclear  wemwns  may,  in 
theory,  be  enough  to  wipe  out  the 
other  side,  but  if  the  other  side  has 
1,500  and  uses  1,000  of  them  to  strike 
first,  and  those  1,000  wipe  out  800  of 
the  first  side's  1,000,  not  only  has  the 
first  side  lost  its  ability  to  wipe  out  the 
second  side  but  its  3  to  2  disadvantage 
has  been  turned  into  a  5  to  2  disadvan- 
tage which  may  leave  it,  and  it  alone, 
in  the  position  of  having  to  choose  be- 
tween utter  destruction  and  surrender. 
That  is  why  nuclear  parity  or  nuclear 
superiority  is  so  important  and  why 
the  question— how  many  nuclear 
weiVKUis  is  enough?— can  only  be  an- 
swered in  terms  of  what  the  Soviet 
Union  has.  Also,  the  fact  that  the  So- 
viets have  an  ABM  system  around 
Moscow,  a  massive  civil  defense  pro- 
gram, and  a  civilian  and  industrial  re- 
location program— all  of  which  wiU  cut 
their  losses  and  none  of  which  we 
have— cannot  be  overlooked  in  any  as- 
sessment of  how  many  nukes  is 
enough. 

Currently,  the  United  States  has 
some  1,050  nuclear  delivery  sj^stems  to 
roughly  1,400  for  the  Soviet  Union 
which  mi^t  not  be  of  so  much  con- 
cern if  ours  were  newer,  less  vulnera- 
ble, and  demonstrably  better  than 
those  possessed  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
But.  while  77  percent  of  the  Soviets 
nuclear  delivery  systems  are  5  years 
old  or  newer.  77  percent  of  ours  are  15 
years  old  or  older,  which  explains  why 
the  current  administration  has  been 
pushing  for  such  things  as  the  B-1 
bomber  the  MX  missOe  and  more  Tri- 


dent submarines.  With  them,  our  de- 
fenses stand  a  decent  chance  of  being 
perceived  as  equal  to  or  better  than 
those  of  the  Soviet  Union.  But  with- 
out them,  the  nuclear  gap  between  the 
U.S.  and  the  UJS.SJI  will  widen  even  if 
the  Soviets  do  not  develop  any  more 
weapons  of  their  own,  obsolescence 
being  what  it  is.  Thus,  the  danger  of  a 
nuclear  freese  before  rather  than 
after  a  reduction  of  nuclear  we^wns 
to  truly  equitable  levels;  the  United 
States  would  be  locked  into  a  position 
of  not  Just  permanent  but  ever  wors- 
ening nuclear  inferiority.  And,  as  tils- 
tory  has  demonstrated  time  and  time 
again,  that  is  not  a  guarantee  of  peace 
but  a  recipe  for  disaster. 

(By  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  DAinn- 
MKTSR  yielded  his  time  to  Bir.  Htdx.) 

The  CHAIRBCAN.  The  Chair  now 
recognizes  the  gentlewoman  from  Col- 
orado (Mrs.  SCHROXDJR). 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  Levitas 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  thoughts  on 
the  nuclear  freeze. 

STRATKCIC  BALAMCK 

Most  experts  agree  that  the  United 
States  and  UJS.SJI.  are  presently  at 
nuclear  parity.  Asymmetries  exist  in 
the  nuclear  balance  with  each  side 
holding  advantages  over  the  other.  So- 
viets lead  us  in  launchers  while  we 
lead  them  in  warheads.  While  three- 
quarters  of  the  Soviet  strategic  arsenal 
is  concentrated  in  vulnerable  and 
targetable  land-based  missile  silos, 
about  one-half  our  nuclear  arsenal  is 
based  in  invulnerable  submarines.  A 
balance  of  imbalances  exists  between 
the  superpowers,  with  the  overkUl  ac- 
ciunulated  by  both  sides  rendering  im- 
balances meaningless. 

President  Reagan  claims  that  our 
nuclear  forces  are  inferior  to  the  Sovi- 
ets, a  belief  that  rests  largely  on  a  per- 
ceived "window  of  vulnerability" 
wliich  presupposes  three  shaky  as- 
simiptions:  First,  that  the  Soviets 
could  launch  a  near-perfect  attack, 
f»inng  for  simultaneous  detonations 
of  warheads  to  the  millisecond,  wliich 
most  military  experts  do  not  believe  is 
possible,  second,  that  a  President 
would  accept  up  to  20  million  casual- 
ties and  not  fire  the  remaining  3,000 
warheads  tucked  away  underwater  in 
our  submarines,  and,  tliree,  that  the 
UJS.SJI.  would  gamble  and  launch  a 
first  strike,  not  knowing  whether  we 
would  launch  on  warning. 

Despite  the  President's  claim  of  nu- 
clear inferiority,  not  one  of  his  gener- 
als or  admirals  would  trade  our  forces 
for  the  Soviet  forces.  For  example, 
when  Gen.  John  Vessey,  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  was  asked  at 
a  congressional  hearing  last  May 
whether  he  would  swap  our  military 
and  strategic  capabilities  for  the  Sovi- 
et's, he  answered  "I  would  not  trade". 
When  Secretary  Weinberger  was  asked 
whether  he  would  rather  have  at  his 


diqToaal  the  UJB.  nuclear  arsenal  or 
the  Soviet's,  he  said.  "I  would  not  for  a 
moment  exchange  ansrthlng  because 
we  have  an  immense  edge  in  tech- 
nology". 

In  a  press  conference  on  January  19, 
1983,  President  Reagan  said,  "So  up  to 
now,  in  previous  negotiations,  they— 
the  Soviets— tiaven't  had  to  make  any 
concession  because  we  were  unilateral- 
ly disarming".  Fact:  The  number  of 
UJS.  strategic  weapons  rose  from  4,000 
in  1970  to  9,200  in  1980.  Today,  the 
United  States  tias  approximately  9,800 
nuclear  weapons,  and  is  undergoing 
the  biggest  peacetime  strategic  build- 
up in  U.S.  history. 

CAM  A  rasm  bk  mPLncsimD? 

Our  verification  capabilities  are  ex- 
tensive enough  to  implement  a  freeze. 
As  former  Under  Secretary  of  Defense, 
William  Perry,  testified,  "We  monitor 
the  Soviet  activity  at  the  design  bu- 
reaus and  production  plants  well 
enough  that  we  have  been  able  to  pre- 
dict every  ICBM  before  it  even  began 
its  tests". 

As  for  the  administration's  second 
claim,  that  a  freeze  would  be  a  disin- 
centive for  Soviet  reductions  if  the  So- 
viets were  ahead,  the  experts  state 
that  the  Soviets  are  not  ahead.  There 
is  no  credible  evidence  that  the  Soviets 
would  not  reduce  after  a  freeze. 

The  freeze  is  far  easier  to  negotiate 
than  the  administration's  quixotic 
START  proposals,  because  these  pro- 
posals provide  for  a  U.S.  buildup  with 
concurrent  Soviet  deployment  cuts;  a 
patently  unworkable  and  untenable 
negotiating  posture.  The  START  pro- 
posals will  take  years  to  negotiate, 
while  deplojnnent  and  technological 
upgrading  continues  on  both  sides.  A 
freeze,  however,  would  bring  the  arms 
race  to  a  halt  and  initiate  reductions, 
much  in  the  same  way  as  an  elevator 
must  first  be  stopped  moving  up  a 
building  before  is  can  be  brought  back 
down. 

WHY  A  FRKEZX  MUST  BE  IlfFLKMKirRD  HOW! 

The  freeze  would  stop  deployment  of 
new  generations  of  counterforce  we<4>- 
ons  that  pose  an  ever-increasing 
threat  to  each  side's  deterrent  force. 
Such  technologically  advanced  coun- 
terforce weapons  would  exacerbate 
the  already  out-of-control  action/reac- 
tion syndrome  that  so  efficiently  fuels 
the  arms  race  today. 

For  years  we  have  been  wrestling 
with  the  verification  problem,  trying 
to  move  toward  onsight  verification, 
which  the  Soviets  have  steadfastly  re- 
fused. We  have  developed  technology 
and  methods  to  ascertain  Soviet  com- 
pliance with  SALT  accords,  an 
achievement  that  is  in  increasing 
danger  of  being  eroded  because  of  the 
development  of  a  new  generation  of 
high-tech  strategic  weiux>ns  like  the 
Cruise  missile  and  the  mobile  rocket 
launcher — Mini-man  or  "Armadillo" 
proposals  currently  being  considered 


by  the  Snoweroft  Conmiission.  These 
types  of  weapons  systems,  because  of 
their  relatively  small  size  and  maneu- 
verability, will  irreparably  damage  and 
make  obsolete  existing  verification 
technology.  A  freeze  would  stop  these 
unverlfiable  systems  from  being  built, 
and  would  preserve  the  validity  of 
present  national  means  and  continue 
the  move  toward  onsite  verification. 

Reaganauts  claim  that  the  bargain- 
chip  theory  of  negotiating  with  the 
Soviets  mandates  production  of  new 
systems  to  coerce  them  to  the  bargain- 
ing table.  The  ABM  Treaty  in  1972  is 
often  cited  as  a  manifestation  of  how 
well  this  theory  works.  In  reality,  that 
treaty  was  concluded  because  neither 
side  had  the  technology  to  produce  a 
workable,  effective  ABM  missUe.  The 
bargain-chip  theory  was  used  to  Justi- 
fy the  production  of  the  first  hydro- 
gen bomb,  the  MARV.  MIRV.  and 
Cruise  missQe  improvements  of  the 
strategic  systems,  nme  of  wbkitk  have 
been  snooeaBfully  "negotlatod  away" 
<«■  have  led  to  further  reductiana  In 
strategk:  aiwnals.  We  are  now  talking 
of  milttarWiiK  vaee  aa  a  taargaining 
dilp  to  fone  tlife  Soviets  to  oondiide 
neaoOatiPBB  on  Baith-teaed  ayatena.  a 
■txatesy  that  eonflnna  tbe  tenet  that 
hm—M  Hn  iMit  Iwjw  fWi  »!KpBriewee- 

Tlie  tftmnlintral  adfanoemoii  of 
the  new  atntede  afsfeema.  in  tetma  of 


has  characterized  past  regulatory  at- 
tempts. It  is  rather  difficult  to  get  bur- 
geoning prenuclear  powers  to  take  us 
seriously  in  this  area  when  we  are  one- 
half  of  the  world's  best  arms  racing 
team. 

The  freeze  would  provide  momen- 
tum and  precedent  for  futiire  talks  to 
control  destabilizing  development  in 
antisatelllte,  antisubmarine,  and  space 
militarization  areas. 

The  freeze  would,  of  course,  gener- 
ate considerable  support  and  momen- 
tiun  for  talks  on  real  reduction  of  nu- 
clear arms. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mrs. 
ScHBOSDKB  yielded  her  time  to  Mr. 

WSIOHT.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  now 
reooiPiizes  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Huwm). 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  very 
bri^ly.  I  think  we  should  address  a 
problem  that  wHl  be  affected  by  this 
sulBtitute  and  by  the  ZatoJockl  reaoiu- 
tkxL  Tltat  problem  involvea  the 
and  women  irtio  opente  the 
ayatema  that  we  are  taJUng  alMNiL 

I  have  heard  acme  of  the  proponenta 
of  the  freeae  rentatlan  talk  about 
pond  qaaUtattve  adtaiitagfa  tint  oor 
tiawc^   toot   tiiey   have 

tteVBBOf 

It  ii  m  fHA  ami  our  bambc 

in  ttke  late  UBVk  or  eailj  Ittma.  Tlie 

iBsaiwfeobe  at 
old  in  the  vmr».  Tbe 

I  bdlevc;   ki 
tohe 
of  tlselr  proiw<tod  life  ki 
I  wodd  Ike  to 


need  to  remember.  This  is  not  an 
amendment  to  the  freeze.  This  is  a 
substitute  for  it. 

So  for  those  of  my  colleagues  who 
like  the  idea  of  the  build-down  and 
like  the  idea  of  a  freeze,  you  caimot 
have  both.  Tou  can  either  have  the 
freeze  or  the  builddown,  and  that  is  an 
important  point  to  remember. 

Second,  one  of  the  things  that  the 
freeze  supporters  feel  strongly  about  is 
that  the  freeze  stops  both  the  qualita- 
tive and  the  quantitative  increase  in 
new  weapons  on  both  sides  when  the 
treaty  is  agreed  to.  That  is  not  the 
case  with  the  builddown. 

As  my  coUeagtie  from  North  Dakota 
pointed  out,  what  you  have  is  the  pos- 
sible replacement  of  two  Derringers 
with  one  new  Wlncheater  rifle— older 
weapons  for  newer,  more  ikslsUniilng 
one.  WhOe  the  gentleman  from  Oeor- 
gia  says  that  this  win  lead  to  the  de- 
MIRVtaiK.  there  is  nothing  to  guaran- 
tee that  and  there  is  nothtaiK  tai  the 
language  tit  this  readutiuu  that  would 
guarantee  that  we  would  mofe  to  de- 
MIRVtav.  The  eontraiy  eonld  be  ttte 
We  eould  have  mote  Soviet  fbat- 
ind  man  UJB  Hiat- 
andw 
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one   problem,   then   the   other   falls 
down  because  of  the  other  problem. 

Most  Importantly,  I  am  not  sure 
that  the  debate  as  it  has  proceeded 
has  focused  on  the  issue  of  stability.  If 
a  target  becomes  more  attractive,  then 
we  have  a  less  stable  world.  A  target 
such  as  a  Trident  submarine  with  18 
Trident  missiles  with  perhaps  10  indi- 
vidually targeted  warheads  becomes  a 
more  attractive  target  if  we  start 
building  down  and  do  not  permit  mod- 
ernization, do  not  permit  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Mldgetman,  and  do  not 
permit  the  construction  of  missiles 
that  have  one  warhead. 

The  beauty  of  the  Levitas  amend- 
ment is  the  fact  that  it  addresses  the 
issue  of  stability.  It  protects  against 
the  situation  where  we  freeze  now, 
eliminate  single  warhead  vehicles, 
thus  increasing  the  attractiveness  of  a 
target  such  as  a  Trident  submarine 
with  approximately  180  warheads. 
That  would  create  instability;  the 
Levitas  amendment  speaks  to  that 
very  crucial  problem. 

The  CHAnUlAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Glickmam). 

Mr.  OLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  that  the  build-down  proposal  is 
thoughtful,  and  It  is  a  legitimate  pro- 
posal, but  after  listening  to  the  debate 
it  strikes  me  that  this  is  a  specific 
arms  control  proposal  which  is  at- 
tempted to  be  added  to  a  general  and 
very  symbolic  statement  which  states 
that  we  ought  to  proceed  to  the  arms 
table  to  negotiate. 

So,  therefore.  I  would  urge  a  no  vote 
on  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  (Mr.  Lkvttas) 
not  because  it  Is  not  thoughtful,  but 
because  we  in  the  Congress  should  not 
be  the  architects  of  specific  arms  con- 
trol agreements.  That  is  why  I  reject 
those  who  place  more  meaning  on  the 
nuclear  freeze  resolution  itself  than  it 
reidly  has.  This  is  a  very  general  sym- 
bolic resolution  Intended  to  indicate 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  we 
want  to  get  to  the  arms  control  table 
and  we  want  to  try  to  reach  agreement 
on  reducing  nuclear  weapons,  but  it 
should  not  be  cluttered  with  specific 
arms  control  proposals,  either  build- 
down  proposals  or  those  from  folks 
who  want  to  push  us  toward  disarming 
on  a  unilateral  basis  which  very  few  of 
us  would  really  support. 

So  again.  Mr.  CThairman,  the  nuclear 
freeze  proposal  is  general  and  inten- 
tional nonspecific:  it  is  a  symbolic  res- 
olution, and  it  should  not  be  cluttered 
with  well-intended  but  irrelevant  spe- 
cific arms  control  proposals.  Once  the 
freeze  Is  passed,  then  the  President 
should  have  the  impetus  and  flexibil- 
ity to  proceed  forcefully  at  the  negoti- 
ating table. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
PoBTm). 


Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
come  to  this  debate  as  one  who  sup- 
ported the  freeze  resolution  last  year. 

But  I  did  so  only  after  my  amend- 
ment was  adopted  by  the  House  to 
clarify  that  the  freeze  was  not  an  end 
in  and  of  itself  but  only  a  logical  first 
step  toward  our  overall  objective  of  re- 
ducing nuclear  arms. 

It  is  Interesting  to  me,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  this  resolution,  this  year, 
contains  no  such  language  and  in  fact 
describes  the  freeze  as  the  "overriding 
objective."  Last  year,  the  freeze  propo- 
nents were  all  too  happy  to  have  my 
support  and  to  say  the  freeze  is  only  a 
stepping  stone  to  reductions.  This  year 
the  freeze  is  the  overriding  objective 
and  they  oppose  my  same  language 
which  I  will  offer  as  an  amendment  to 
the  resolution  again  this  year. 

Perhaps.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  will 
clarify  why  you  have  changed  direc- 
tions and  why  a  freeze  has  become  not 
a  means  to  a  greater  goal  but  an  end 
in  and  of  Itself.  In  any  case.  I  cannot 
support  the  resolution  In  its  present 
form. 

But  neither  do  I  believe  that  simply 
building  more  and  more  nuclear  arms 
will  necessarily  lead  us  to  a  verifiable 
agreement  with  the  Soviets  to  reduce 
them.  Thus,  neither  the  Zablockl  reso- 
lution as  now  constituted,  which  says 
a  freeze  is  the  overriding  goal,  nor  the 
Broomfield  substitute— which  accepts 
continuing  buildups  by  both  sides 
until  somehow  one  runs  out  of  re- 
sources and  sues  for  reductions  to  an 
equal  level  that  the  leader  would  obvi- 
ously not  then  accept— represent  what 
I  consider  to  be  the  best  means  to 
reach  our  goal  of  nuclear  arms  reduc- 
tions. 

But  recently  there  came  to  my  at- 
tention a  concept  so  compelling  in  its 
ci4>acity  to  achieve  reductions  while 
understanding  the  tremendous  pres- 
sures on  each  country  to  modernize 
that  I  inmiediately  seized  on  it  as  the 
best  means  I  have  heard  to  achieve 
this  goal. 

My  colleague  from  Georgia  has  pre- 
sented it  fully,  and  skillfully,  and  per- 
suasively today  and  I  can  add  little  to 
what  he  has  said.  Two  old  nuclear  war- 
heads for  one  new  one— the  basic 
premise  of  the  guaranteed  builddown 
concept — would  mean  that  each  side, 
within  the  deployment  of  three  new 
generations  of  nuclear  warheads  will 
have  reduced  the  number  of  warheads 
by  90  percent;  one  new  generation 
would  moderate  nuclear  warheads  by 
50  percent^  the  second  would  result  in 
a  75-percent  reduction.  The  tremen- 
dous Implications  for  either  actual  re- 
ductions in  nuclear  capability  or  a— 
and  I  hate  to  use  the  word  here— 
"freeze"  on  technological  advances  Is 
immediately  apparent.  Moreover,  it 
would  be  very  difficult  for  the  Soviets 
credibly  to  refuse  such  a  concept  once 
proposed. 


I  believe  it  should  be  proposed.  Now. 
Immediately.  Reasonable  minds  can 
differ  as  to  whether  a  freeze  is  in  our 
Nation's  best  security  interests.  I  be- 
lieve a  limited  freeze,  one  limited  in 
time  to  say  18  months  to  offset  the 
great  momentimi  that  currently  exists 
on  the  side  of  the  Soviets  in  strategic 
weaponry  is  in  our  best  security  inter- 
ests. Unfortunately,  the  Zablockl  reso^ 
lution  calls  for  an  unlimited  freeze  and 
states  that  the  freeze— not  nuclear 
arms  reductions— is  our  overriding  ob- 
jective. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman,  reasonable 
minds  cannot  differ  that  the  gtiaran- 
teed  builddown  is  in  our  Nation's  best 
security  interests— and  indeed  in  the 
Soviets  and  all  the  world's— if  it  can  be 
absolutely  verified. 

This  concept  is  new.  of  course,  only 
introduced  in  the  Senate  8  or  9  weeks 
ago  by  Senator  Cohen  and  Senator 
Nuim,  and  I  commend  these  gentle- 
men from  the  other  body  as  well  as  my 
coUeague  from  Georgia  in  bringing 
this  irmovative  proposal  before  the 
House  for  discussion. 

The  process  of  working  toward  step- 
ping away  from  nuclear  arms  confron- 
tations and  the  horrible  danger  of  nu- 
clear war  can  never  be  allowed  to  be 
politicized.  The  subject  matter  is  far 
too  important,  the  dangers  to  mankind 
far  too  real. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  guaranteed  build- 
down, which  I  am  proud  to  cosponsor. 
represents  a  middle  ground  and  one 
with  great  promise  to  achieve  the  goal 
of  nuclear  arms  reductions. 

The  nuclear  freeze  resolution  wUl 
not  be  adopted  by  the  Senate,  but  the 
guaranteed  builddown  could  be.  The 
nuclear  freeze  resolution  will  not  be 
signed  by  the  President.  But  he  might 
sign  and  work  for  a  guaranteed  build- 
down. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  we  must  find  is 
a  practical,  workable  way  to  stop  the 
ever-escalating  buildup  of  weapons  of 
terrible  destruction.  I  believe  the  guar- 
anteed builddown  has  this  potential. 

I  urge  the  Members  of  this  body  to 
study  this  proposal  carefully,  consider 
all  of  its  implications  and  all  of  its  po- 
tential in  addressing  the  goal  we 
seek— making  the  freedoms  we  enjoy 
as  Americans  secure  in  a  hostile  world 
and  the  world  itself  as  secure  as  possi- 
ble from  its  destruction  in  a  nuclear 
holocaust. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Batbmam). 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  been  debating  here  for  quite 
some  time  the  relative  merits  and  de- 
merits of  the  nuclear  freeze  resolution. 
I  want  to  commend  my  colleagues  for 
having  raised  so  many  compelling  and 
incisive  argiunents  against  the  nuclear 
freeze,  and  I  know  that  there  wUl  be 
many  more  such  argimients  raised  as 
the  debate  continues. 
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Before  I  take  this  opportunity  to  try 
and  tie  many  of  the  fine  antifreeze  ar- 
guments together.  I  would  like  to 
expand  upon  the  recurring  theme  of 
the  freeze  proponents  in  the  House- 
that  the  American  people  all  want  a 
freeze,  so  by  George,  they  should  have 
one.  If  we  examine  some  additional  re- 
curring themes  in  national  polling,  the 
freeze  picture  is  not  quite  so  rosy. 
While  60  to  70  percent  of  Americans 
say  they  want  a  verifiable,  bilateral 
nuclear  freeze,  an  equal  nimiber  say 
that  they  would  not  support  any 
freeze  which  was  unilateral  or  which 
left  the  United  States  in  a  position  of 
militanr  inferiority.  As  my  colleague 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Maktin) 
showed  at  the  beginning  of  the  debate, 
this  freeze  is  intended  to  be  unilateral 
by  many  of  its  proponents  who  are  al- 
ready on  record  in  opposition  to  our 
country  going  forward  with  funding 
for  the  upgrading  of  our  strategic  pro- 
grams. Finally,  almost  80  percent  of 
respondents  in  most  polls  say  they 
expect  the  Soviet  Union  to  cheat  on 
any  freeze  agreement.  Thus,  there  is  a 
strong  current  of  healthy  suspicion 
which  flows  beneath  and  erodes  away 
the  superficial  public  support  for  the 
freeze  movement. 

Certainly  the  most  compelling  argu- 
ment against  a  freeze  now  is  that  it 
would  lock  the  United  States  into  a 
position  of  nuclear  inferiority.  Here 
are  the  facts:  The  Soviet  Union  cur- 
rently has  more  ICBM's,  more  ICBM 
warheads,  more  submarine  launch  bal- 
listic missiles  (SLBM's).  more  SLBM- 
f  Iring  submarines,  more  intermediate- 
range  missiles,  more  intermediate- 
range  warheads,  more  nuclear-capable 
bombers,  and  greater  missile  throw- 
weight  than  the  United  States 

In  addition,  the  vast  majority  of 
Soviet  systems  are  newer  than  U.S. 
systems;  75  percent  of  them  are  less 
than  5  years  old  while  at  least  75  per- 
cent of  ours  are  over  15  years  old. 
What's  more,  you  could  expect  that 
the  Soviet  Union  would  take  advan- 
tage of  any  freeze  negotiating  period 
to  build  even  more  ferverishly  than 
they  have  been  for  the  last  10  years,  in 
order  to  have  an  even  more  intimidat- 
ing array  of  modem  systems  deployed 
when  the  freeze  became  effective. 
Contrary  to  the  prediction  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts,  the  nego- 
tiation of  a  freeze  could  take  3  years, 
rather  than  3  months.  That  is  ample 
time  for  a  major  surge  by  the  Soviet 
industrial  base. 

Then  there,  is  the  issue  of  verifica- 
tion. It  simply  cannot  be  done  under  a 
total  nuclear  freeze  without  elaborate 
on-the-ground  inspection.  There  are 
no  satellites  or  sensors  which  can  see 
inside  warehouses  or  windowless 
design  bureaus.  Certainly,  some  sjrs- 
tems  can  be  monitored  effectively,  but 
even  these  require  onsite  Inspection 
which  the  Soviets  have  never  permit- 
ted in  the  history  of  arms  control  ne- 


gotiations. I  have  heard  it  said  that  a 
little  cheating  by  the  Soviets  would 
not  matter,  but  I  can  assure  you  that 
many  Members  of  Congress  and  the 
American  people  feel  otherwise.  We 
want  and  need  airtight  arms  control 
agreements,  and  the  freeze  would  not 
be  of  this  variety. 

A  point  that  Mr.  Carmct  and  Mr. 
Kasich  made  in  our  earlier  debate  de- 
serves reemphasis.  They  noted  that 
the  Soviets  had  declared  a  freeze  on 
SS-20  deployments  in  Europe  last  year 
yet  In  the  course  of  a  few  months, 
about  40  additional  missiles  were  de- 
ployed. I  should  add  that  President 
Carter  revealed  last  year  in  a  New 
Yoric  Times  interview  that  the  Soviet 
Union  had  rejected  a  freeze  proposal 
he  made  in  1979.  Why  are  they  sud- 
denly so  receptive  to  the  idea?  CHearly, 
it  is  because  they  have  achieved  and 
solidified  their  margin  of  nuclear  supe- 
riority in  a  variety  of  areas;  1979  was 
just  a  bit  too  early  for  the  Soviets  de- 
spite more  than  a  decade  of  their  de- 
veloping and  deploying  an  extraordi- 
nary array  of  nuclear  strategic  weap- 
ons. But  1983  Is  clearly  Just  right  from 
the  Soviet  viewpoint. 

Voltaire  posited  the  fanciful  exist- 
ence   of    the    "best    of    all    possible 
worlds,"  where  reality  is  suspended. 
Assuming  that,  in  such  a  world,  a  nu- 
clear freeze  could  be  achieved,  how  do 
the  freeze  proponents  believe  money 
now  being  spent  by  the  Soviets  for  nu- 
clear weapons  would  then  be  spent? 
An  educated  guess  is  that  the  Soviet 
Union  would   work   even   harder   on 
their  defenses  against  our  already  de- 
ficient capability  in  strategic  weapons. 
In  the  bomber  defense  area,  they  al- 
ready   have     12.000    missUes.     5,000 
search  radars,  and  2.000  interceptors, 
some  of  which  may  have  capabilities 
against    cruise    missUes,    and    all    of 
which  would  make  mincemeat  of  our 
ancient  B-52  force.  More  Soviet  money 
would  go  to  this  area.   Incidentally, 
there  are  no  antiaircraft  missUes  in 
the  United  States.  We  stiU  use  some 
Korean  war  vintage  interceptors  and 
radar.  In  the  area  of  ballistic  missile 
defense,  the  Soviets  have  the  only  op- 
erating   antimissile    sjrstem    in    the 
world.  They  are  pouring  money  into 
this  aresL.  and  they  can  be  expected  to 
increase  their  efforts  under  a  freeze 
regime  at  least  to  the  outermost  limits 
of  the  1972  ABM  Treaty.  PinaUy.  in 
the   area   of   antisubmarine    warfare 
(ASW)  the  Soviets  have  an  ongoing 
program    which    would    certainly    be 
augmented  to  threaten  the  U.S.  sub- 
marine force.   Our  ASW  capabilities 
are  very  good,  but  Soviet  quieting  and 
detection  technology  is  getting  better. 
This  is  what  the  freeze  would  give  us. 
I  know  that  Mr.  Kazen  and  others 
raised   the   issue   of   "dual   capable" 
weapons    systems    imder    a    nuclear 
freeze,  and  the  freeze  supporters  did 
not  have  an  answer.  They  had  several 
answers — none  consistently  with  the 


other.  The  point  bears  repeating  until 
a  satisfactory  answer  is  provided. 
There  are  many  weapons  systems  on 
both  sides  which  have  the  capability 
to  deliver  both  conventional  and  nu- 
clear missiles.  Many  of  these  systems 
have  no  fimctlonaUy  related  observ- 
able differences  (PROD'S)  which 
might  distinguish  between  the  mis- 
sions. How  would  such  systems  be 
treated  under  a  nuclear  freeze?  The 
question  cuts  the  heart  from  the 
freeze  argument. 

There  is  yet  another  point  to  consid- 
er in  this  area.  It  is  not  a  technical 
point  involving  the  subtleties  and  com- 
plexities of  our  national  strategic  poli- 
cies and  capabilities  but  it  is  a  point 
that  needs  to  be  made.  It  has  an  enor- 
mous impact  on  the  merit  of  the  pro- 
posed nuclear  freeze  resolution.  The 
resolution  purports  to  mandate  an  in- 
flexible American  position  into  our 
strategic  arms  reduction  talks  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  This  is  fraught  with 
grave  concern  as  to  its  constitutional- 
ity. As  much  as  I  respect  this  body  and 
would  defend  all  its  proper  constitu- 
tional prerogatives,  I  do  question  both 
the  wisdom  and  propriety  of  this  435- 
Member  body  purporting  to  control 
the  very  basis  of  negotiations  on 
which  treaties  with  foreign  govern- 
ments are  negotiated. 

Aside  from  the  constitutional  reser- 
vation I  have  posed  there  is  a  further 
flaw  to  the  proposed  freeze  resolution. 
To  the  extent  it  Is  given  effect  as  con- 
trolling our  negotiating  position  and 
dictating  our  acceptance  of  a  freeze, 
what  should  it  mean  to  our  negotia- 
tors. It  was  admitted  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  in  the  earlier  debate  that 
some  proponents  of  the  resolution 
supported  it  for  reasons  much  differ- 
ent from  those  of  other  proponents.  If 
proponents  have  not  and  cannot  agree 
on  what  the  words  of  the  resolution 
mean.  how.  pray  tell  me.  can  our 
President  and  his  negotiating  team 
know  how  to  proceed  on  what  they  are 
presumably  bound  to  propose  and 
bound  to  accept. 

I  will  wind  up  my  statement  with  a 
point  that  has  not  yet  been  made  but 
which  is  very  important.  There  are  im- 
portant essential  differences  between 
the  UJS.  and  Soviet  systems  of  govern- 
ment. In  the  United  States,  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  executive  branch  agen- 
cies actually  control  the  nuclear  wei4>- 
ons,  and  the  Congress  and  the  judici- 
ary provide  counterweights  against 
any  abuses  of  nuclear  policy.  In  addi- 
tion, the  fourth  estate,  the  news 
media,  can  be  counted  on  to  monitor 
nuclear  policy  very  closely.  The  point 
is  that  our  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances would  insure  that  the  U.S.  com- 
plied with  any  negotiated  nuclear 
freeze  agreement.  The  Soviet  Union, 
by  contrast,  is  a  totalitarian  country, 
with  power  vested  in  the  Party  Secre- 
tary, Yuriy  Andropov,  and  a  rubber- 
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■tamp  Politburo.  There  Is  no  inde- 
pendent news  media,  and  all  Internal 
dissenterB,  Including  nuclear  treese 
groups,  are  sQenoed,  one  way  or  an- 
other. We  would  have  no  assurances 
that  there  would  be  an  internal  verifi- 
cation, monitoring,  or  checks  and  bal- 
ances. We  would  have  to  rely  on  trust, 
by  and  large,  and  the  record  of  the 
Soviet  Government  does  not  inspire 
confidence.  It  warrants  at  the  least  a 
healthy  skepticism.  I  would  be  inter- 
ested in  hearing  the  nuclear  freeze 
proponents  respond  to  this  point. 

Let  me  commend  Mr.  Bhoomfikld 
and  the  many  other  Members,  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  for  the  opposition 
they  have  focused  on  this  flawed  reso- 
lution. They  have  done  a  fine  Job,  and 
I  want  to  associate  myself  with  their 
efforts.  America  wlU  appreciate  what 
we  are  trying  to  do  and  wlU  be  well 
served  by  defeat  of  this  resolution. 
While  it  is  well  intended,  its  potential 
for  mischief  is  large. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nises the  gentleman  for  Georgia  (Mr. 
Thomas). 

Mr.  THOBIAS  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  to  reduce  the  threat  of 
nuclear  war  through  a  mutual,  guar- 
anteed bullddown  of  nuclear  weapons. 
I  am  an  original  cosponsor  of  this  pro- 
vision with  Mr.  Lkvitas  and  Mr. 
PoBTKR.  and  I  urge  my  colleagues,  and 
particularly  my  freshman  colleagues, 
to  give  this  amendment  their  most  se- 
rious consideration. 

This  is  the  first  time  I  have  ad- 
dressed this  distinguished  body,  and  so 
I  do  not  pretend  to  be  an  expert  on 
House  debates.  But  I  do  think  we 
ought  to  acknowledge  that  this  is  not 
a  debate  in  the  normal  sense  of  the 
word. 

No  one  debates  the  fact  that  nuclear 
war  is  madness.  No  one  debates  the 
fact  that  the  nuclear  arms  race  \b  a 
race  run  on  a  dead-end  road  to  Arma- 
geddon. No  one  debates  the  fact  that 
the  people  of  this  Nation  have  had 
enough  of  empty  talk  about  nuclear 
arms  controL  They  want  action. 

The  real  debate  is  which  resolution 
would  actually  reduce  the  threat  of 
nuclear  war  if  that  resolution  is  imple- 
mented through  negotations  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  And  the  real  debate  is 
which  resolution  has  a  practical 
chance  of  being  accepted  by  the  Sovi- 
ets. 

I  believe  the  giiaranteed  build-down 
concept  is  the  answer.  There  SLre  many 
reasons  why  that  is  the  case,  but  I  will 
mention  only  two. 

First,  it  would  reduce  the  actual 
number  of  nuclear  weapons  by  requir- 
ing that  two  weapons  be  eliminated 
for  every  new  one  deployed.  Second,  it 
would  mean  that  those  weapons  re- 
maining in  our  inventory  would  be  less 
likely  to  be  of  a  type  that  would 
compel  the  United  States  or  the  Sovi- 


ets to  launch  an  accidental  nuclear 
war. 

I  Join  with  my  distinguished  Senate 
colleague.  Senator  Sam  Nuhn,  in  be- 
lieving that  the  greatest  threat  of  nu- 
clear war  today  is  not  through  a  pre- 
meditated attack  by  the  Soviets— the 
so-called  bolt  from  the  blue  attack. 

The  real  danger  is  that  some  terrible 
technical  error— a  faulty  circuit  or  a 
misimderstood  satellite  signal— would 
lead  a  world  leader  to  wrongly  believe 
that  an  attack  was  being  laimched 
against  his  nation. 

The  older  nuclear  weapons  in  our  in- 
ventory and  in  the  Soviet  inventory 
are  more  vulnerable,  and  so  they  leave 
a  national  leader  with  only  a  very  few 
precious  moments  to  consider  an 
attack  report  before  issuing  an  order 
to  retaliate. 

More  modem  weapons,  on  the  other 
hand,  allow  that  leader  the  extra  time 
needed  to  recheck  and  verify  his  infor- 
mation and  learn  whether  his  attack 
warning  is  really  a  false  alarm. 

His  weapons  would  be  more  survlv- 
able  under  attack,  and  that  factor 
alone  would  reduce  the  chance  of  an 
attack  being  launched  in  the  first 
place. 

In  addition,  more  modem  weapons 
are  less  vulnerable  to  terrorist  attack. 
So  modernization  does  not  mean  esca- 
lation. 

If  we  endorse  a  freeze  resolution 
that  locks  us  into  retaining  the  same 
weapons  systems  we  have  today,  we 
will  be  guaranteeing  a  nuclear  Imbal- 
ance of  the  future.  Our  most  effective 
nuclear  shield  is  our  Poseidon  subma- 
rine fleet,  but  those  submarine  huUs 
are  aging,  and  they  must  be  replaced 
with  Tridents.  Without  that  modern- 
ization, we  will  be  pulling  down  our 
own  shield  of  deterrence  in  the  face  of 
continuing  Soviet  aggression. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  our  chance  to 
send  a  loud  and  clear  message  on  arms 
control  that  will  rattle  the  chandeliers 
in  the  negotiating  room  in  Geneva.  Let 
us  send  a  message  that  is  responsible, 
practical,  and  one  that  leaves  the  Sovi- 
ets with  some  genuine  incentive  to  ne- 
gotiate. 

I  would  compare  the  nuclear  arms 
race  today  with  a  man  playing  Russian 
roulette  with  a  six-shot  revolver.  The 
advocates  who  would  freeze  the  arms 
race  in  the  status  quo  are  inviting  us 
to  keep  playing  the  game— to  keep 
pulling  the  trigger.  The  advocates  who 
would  escalate  the  arms  race  are 
trying  to  put  more  bullets  in  the  cylin- 
der. With  the  resolution  I  advocate,  I 
am  saying  it  is  time  to  start  unloading 
the  gun. 

Thank  you. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Yoxmo 
of  Florida  yielded  his  time  to  Mr. 
Htde.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Carhbt). 


Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
summarize  what  the  build-down  would 
do  and  what  the  freeze  would  do. 

I  think  again  we  have  to  go  bade  to 
numbers.  As  has  been  stated  before, 
that  is  what  the  American  people  im- 
derstand  best  If  we  were  to  simply 
take  our  ICBM  forces  that  we  have 
today  and  replace  them  under  the 
build-down  concept  vrith  the  new  MX 
missile,  we  would  have  a  negative 
effect  on  the  number  of  launches,  the 
number  of  warheads,  and  the  amount 
of  yield  that  could  be  used  for  the  de- 
struction of  targets.  They  would  be 
niunbers  where  we  would  have  100 
launches,  1,000  warheads,  and  only  340 
megatons  of  yield,  where  presently  we 
would  have  to  swap  1,000  launches. 
2.000  warheads,  and,  most  significant- 
ly, 1.421.25  megatons  of  yield. 

What  does  that  do?  it  requires  us.  I 
believe,  to  abandon  the  MIRV'ing  con- 
cept which  is  so  important. 

First,  we  would  be  compelled  to 
abandon  the  MIRV'ing  concept,  the 
freeze  does  not  make  us  move  in  that 
direction. 

Second,  we  would  be  developing  a 
survivable  system.  We  would  be  forced 
to  develop  a  survivable  system,  which 
would  make  unpromising  targets  to 
the  Soviet  Union  and  thus  add  to  our 
deterrence. 

Third,  the  survivable  system  would 
enhance  our  ability  to  remove  from 
the  Soviet  Union  not  only  the  capabil- 
ity of  first  strike  but  also  the  wish  for 
first  strike. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Pritchard). 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
had  hoped  that  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  would  put  this  on  as  an 
amendment  to  the  proposition,  rather 
than  make  it  a  substitute. 

I  would  hope  that  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  after  reviewing  it  care- 
fully, will  accept  it.  I  know  I  would  be 
strongly  in  support  of  it  if  the  gentle- 
man can  work  it  out  as  an  amendment 
to  the  proposition, 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  It  is  the  under- 
standing of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin that  we  are  going  to  have  a  vote 
on  the  substitute. 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  I  realize  that,  but 
it  is  my  impression  that  if  this  fails, 
that  the  gentleman  being  as  adroit  as 
he  is,  would  bring  it  back. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Bir.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Of  course. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  hope  the  gentle- 
man's impression  will  be  a  reality. 


(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Bi- 
THum  yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Htse.) 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  Chairman 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  Bdstoh). 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  the  issue  ought  to  be  defined 
very  succinctly  and  that  is,  are  we  for 
a  reduction  in  nuclear  weapons  or  a 
freeze?  That  is  the  question. 

A  vote  for  this  substitute  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction.  Everybody  wants  a 
reduction.  We  have  been  talking  about 
it  for  weeks.  Here  is  the  opportunity 
to  vote  for  it. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Pahetta 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Wright). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chah*  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Kasich). 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  every- 
one in  the  House  today  ought  to  sup- 
port this  amendment,  because  essen- 
tially it  does  two  things: 

First,  it  reduces  the  overall  megaton- 
nage  of  nuclear  weapons  in  the  United 
States  and  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Second,  it  also  permits  an  actual  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  weapons  in 
addition  to  the  argument  regarding 
megatonnage. 

There  is  one  additional  point  and 
that  is  the  point  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Strattow)  so  elo- 
quently brought  out  in  debate  the  last 
time  this  was  on  the  floor,  and  that  is, 
with  75  percent  of  the  Soviet  nuclear 
force  capability  being  less  than  5  years 
of  age,  and  with  75  percent  of  the  U.S. 
nuclear  force  capability  being  older 
than  15  years  of  age,  there  is  no  incen- 
tive for  the  Soviet  Union  to  enter  into 
negotiations,  but  rather  to  stall  and 
let  our  forces  age. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
AuCoiN)  said  earlier,  if  we  let  these 
forces  age,  then  we  reduce  the  level  of 
Instability  in  the  world.  The  only 
problem  is  that  the  Soviet's  forces  are 
so  much  more  modem  than  ours  and 
as  time  elapses,  our  forces  become  out- 
dated, yet  the  Soviet  Union's  forces 
stiU  remain  effective. 

As  the  gentleman  from  CJeorgia  (Mr. 
LsvrrAS)  stated  earlier.  If  this  should 
occur,  it  creates  greater  instability  in 
the  world,  rather  than  less. 

So  what  this  amendment  will  let  us 
do,  is  to  reduce  the  amount  of  mega- 
tonnage, reduce  the  number  of  weap- 
ons, and  finally  give  us  the  ability  to 
modernize,  to  create  greater  stability, 
rather  than  instability  in  the  world  in 
terms  of  the  arms  debate. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  to  support  the  Levitas 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Ctudr  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Martin). 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
measure,  this  advisory  measure,  as  a 
substitute  for  the  advisory  resolution, 
because  I  feel  the  object  of  this  exer- 


cise ultimately  ought  to  Insure  that 
not  only  do  we  have  the  reduction,  but 
elimination  of  these  terrible  weapons 
from  the  face  of  the  ESarth. 

A  Member  on  the  floor  said  that  ev- 
eryone in  favor  of  this  freeze  move- 
ment is  certainly  in  favor  of  reduc- 
tions as  well.  I  would  certainly  hope 
so,  but  I  cannot  understand  for  the 
life  of  me,  if  that  be  the  case,  why  in 
the  last  debate  on  oiu*  advisory  resolu- 
tion that  it  was  turned  down  when  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Siljan- 
DER)  attempted  to  insert  the  words 
"and/or  reductions"  as  well.  If  per- 
hi^w  we  are,  indeed,  hearing  an  exer- 
cise of  sloganeering,  perhaps  a  "freeze 
and/or  reduction  slogan,"  we  could 
come  up  with  something  nearly  as 
catchy;  but  I  cannot  understand  what 
the  people  have  to  be  afraid  of  to 
insert  the  word  "reduction"  when  that 
should  be  the  object  of  this  exercise. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Martih 
of  New  York  yielded  his  time  to  Mr. 
Hyde.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
AuCoiB). 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  CHiairman,  I  rise 
to  oppose  the  Levitas  substitute.  It 
makes  a  number  of  inaccurate  assump- 
tions. One  is  that  all  we  need  to  stop  is 
the  quantitative  arms  race.  I  think  the 
debate  has  clearly  brought  out  that  we 
need  to  stop  the  qualitative  arms  race, 
too. 

In  fact,  new  weapons  are  not  neces- 
sarily more  stabilizing  than  old  weap- 
ons. If  new  weapons  are  highly  accu- 
rate and  carry  great  payloads  and  are 
first  strike  weapons,  then  they  are  de- 
stabilisdng,  not  stabilizing.  That  is 
what  the  opponents  of  the  freeze  and 
the  supporters  of  the  Levita  amend- 
ment fail  to  recognize. 

The  tmth  of  the  matter  is  if  we  were 
to  support  and  pass  the  Levitas 
amendment,  the  Soviets  would  be  free 
on  a  2-for-l  shift  shell  game  kind  of 
basis  to  increase  their  first  strike  accu- 
racy without  limits,  if  they  moved  the 
numliers  and  did  the  sleight  of  hand 
cleverely  enough. 

I  hope  that  the  opponents  of  the 
freeze  vrUl  take  that  into  account 
when  they  argue  against  the  freeze. 

Beyond  that,  the  bullddown  pro- 
gran^  allows  the  entire  $225  billion 
strategic  funding  program  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  go  forward.  No  less  an 
authority  than  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  has 
brought  that  out. 

We  do  not  believe  that  we  ought  to 
be  spending  $225  billion  if  our  negotia- 
tors can  negotiate  a  freeze  on  both 
sides,  so  that  this  madness  which  costs 
so  much  and  brings  in  a  first-strike  ca- 
pability can  be  stopped.  We  want  to 
stop  it  and  the  freeze  does  it.  The 
Levitas  amendment  does  not. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Fascell 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Wright.) 


Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  today  to  speak  against  the  Levitas 
amendment.  The  issue  today  is  the 
freeze  and  solely  the  freeze. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
McC^LOSEXT  yielded  his  time  to  Mr. 
Wright.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  LTmcREH). 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
must  confess  that  I  am  terribly  con- 
fused now  having  heard  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  address  this  issue.  It 
appears  to  me  what  he  has  Just  said  is 
directly  contradictory  to  what  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  told  us  was 
the  understanding  on  that  side  of  the 
aisle  with  respect  to  those  who  are  the 
prime  movers  in  the  freeze  issue,  and 
that  is,  the  gentleman  told  us  that  we 
can  do  whatever  we  want  to  do  until 
such  time  as  we  actually  strike  the 
treaty  and  the  treaty  is  ratified. 

The  gentleman  from  Oregon  has 
said  that  if  we  go  along  with  the  Levi- 
tas amendment,  we  will  then  be  al- 
lowed to  go  forward  with  the  adminis- 
tration's proposals  with  respect  to  our 
weapons  systems,  whereas  in  contrast 
suggesting  that  this  is  not  the  case 
with  the  freeze  proposal. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  will  yield  in  just  a 
second.  I  only  have  a  few  seconds,  as 
the  gentleman  knows. 

On  the  one  hand,  there  is  the  argu- 
ment that  we  do  not  have  to  worry 
alx>ut  passing  the  freeze  because  we 
can  stiU  do  whatever  we  can  until  such 
time  as  is  negotiated  a  treaty,  what- 
ever the  terms  of  the  treaty  are. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  told  that 
we  ought  to  support  the  freeze  as  op- 
posed to  a  build-down  or  anything 
else,  because  the  freeze  is  the  only 
concept  which  reaUy  gives  us  a  hold 
on  the  niunber  of  weapons  we  have 
now  by  freezing  them  at  present 
levels.  So  the  gentleman  is  very  con- 
fusing. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  to  try  to  clarify 
the  point. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman yielding. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  a  Member  in 
the  House  who  wants  to  leave  in  place 
the  necessity  to  spend  $225  billion  of 
borrowed  money  to  build  up  for  an 
arms  race  that  we  may  not  need.  The 
freeze  may  interdict  that  need. 

The  gentleman  is  correct.  Before  the 
treaty  is  ratified,  we  can  build  any- 
thing we  want  to.  After  it  is  ratified, 
both  sides  would  be  frozen.  I  do  not 
see  anything  confusing  about  that. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  will  reclaim  my 
time  merely  to  say  that  we  ought  to 
have  one  argument,  not  two  contrary 
argiunents,  that  go  back  and  forth  de- 
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pending  on  what  the  amendment  is  to 
the  bill  before  us.  One  is  that  we 
ought  to  look  at  a  freeze  and  say  that 
it  is  going  to  freeze  in  present  levels. 
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Then  that  argument  is  lost  when  we 
go  and  say  not  to  worry  about  that  be- 
cause we  are  free  to  do  whatever  we 
want  to  do  imtil  the  negotiation  takes 
place. 

Tou  can  have  one  or  the  other,  not 
both. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Clarke). 

Mr.  CLARKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  Levitas  substitute. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Clarke 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Wright.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr.  Rftter). 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Rittkr 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Htde.) 

The  CHAIRB4AN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Market). 

Mr.  MAREIET.  I  thank  the  Chair- 
man. 

The  Levitas  amendment  is  Just  a 
public  relations  cover  for  the  arms 
buildup  the  administration  wants.  It  is 
nothing  more  than  START'S  version 
of  shell  game  reductions. 

What  you  would  be  getting  with  this 
proposal  is  unlimited  modernization  at 
the  cost  of  replacing  one  warhead  for 
two.  This  would  allow  the  weapons 
program  to  continue  full  steam.  It 
would  allow  for  deployment  of  destabi- 
lizing first-strike  weapons  by  the 
Soviet  Union  as  long  as  two  warheads 
are  eliminated  for  one. 

That  way  both  we  and  the  Soviets 
can  throw  away  obsolete  warheads  and 
replace  them  with  more  deadly,  more 
powerful,  and  more  accurate  modem 
weapons.  And  with  the  freedom  to 
mix,  for  example,  we  could  deploy  an 
MX  warhead  and  throw  away  two  old 
bomber  warheads,  ^d  the  Soviets  can 
do  the  very  same  thing. 

To  put  it  in  perspective,  this  2-for-l 
proposal  can  be  likened  to  throwing 
away  two  crossbows  for  one  artillery 
piece.  Sure,  the  number  of  weapons 
would  be  less  but  the  ones  left  would 
be  much  more  deadly. 

This  proposal  runs  totally  contrary 
to  the  freeze  and  reductions  called  for 
In  House  Joint  Resolution  13.  It  would 
not  constrain  anjrthing.  It  is  only  an 
attempt  to  soft  sell  an  arms  buildup. 

I  can  only  cite  from  the  backup  ma- 
terial the  gentleman  from  Georgia  has 
presented  on  his  amendment  the 
statement  by  Senator  Percy  that  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Levitas) 
entered  into  the  Record  on  March  11 
which  spells  out  the  intent  of  this  pro- 
posal clearly. 

Senator  Percy  states  that  the  build- 
down  would  permit  the  United  States 
to  proceed  with  "strategic  and  theater 


force  modernization."  exactly  what 
Ronald  Reagan  wants  to  do. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Siljah- 
DKR  yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Hyde.) 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Bdr.  Broom- 
pielo  yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Ging- 

RICH.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Gingrich). 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
previous  speech  brought  us  down  to 
the  real  question.  Do  we  want  a  politi- 
cal symbol  or  do  we  want  real  progress 
toward  a  safer  world? 

For  a  year,  a  passionate  movement 
of  American  citizens  at  the  grassroots 
has  urged  that  we  stop  nuclear  war 
and  avoid  the  disaster  of  nuclear  holo- 
caust. Now  a  clear,  specific,  realistic 
proposal  has  been  developed  by  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Levitas) 
to  build  down  the  nuclear  forces  that 
threaten  all  mankind. 

The  build-down  will  lower  the 
number  of  hydrogen  warheads  which 
threaten  our  cities,  our  families,  our 
children.  The  build-down  will  give  the 
Soviets  an  incentive  to  decrease  the 
number  of  warheads  they  have. 

The  build-down  will  lower  the 
threshold  of  threat  and  fear. 

The  build-down  will  move  us  a  step 
back  from  the  dangers  of  a  first  strike. 
After  all,  as  we  build  down  to  fewer 
and  fewer  missiles,  they  produce  less 
and  less  threat. 

So  we  come  down  to  this  question: 
WiU  you  vote  for  the  build-down 
amendment  and  lessen  the  danger  of  a 
first  strike,  or  wiU  you  vote  against  the 
build-down  and  increase  the  danger  of 
a  first  strike?  Will  you  vote  for  the 
build-down  and  move  mankind  back 
from  the  brink  of  civilian  annihilation, 
or  will  you  vote  against  the  build-down 
and  encourage  the  Soviets  to  keep 
their  current  numbers  of  ICBM's  and 
other  hydrogen  bomb  delivery  sys- 
tems? 

If  you  vote  yes,  you  are  voting  for 
fewer  missiles,  fewer  hydrogen  bombs, 
less  potential  civilian  deaths.  If  you 
vote  no,  you  are  voting  for  more  mis- 
siles, more  hydrogen  bombs,  more  po- 
tential civilian  deaths. 

So  the  choice  is  simple.  If  you  vote 
no,  you  are  voting  to  preserve  the 
symbol,  to  protect  a  slogan,  to  avoid 
complexities. 

If  you  vote  yes,  you  are  voting  for 
real  progress  toward  a  more  stable 
world  of  fewer  missiles,  fewer  hydro- 
gen bombs,  and  fewer  potential  civil- 
ian deaths. 

The  CJHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Levitas)  rise? 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
a  perfecting  amendment  at  the  desk  to 
section  2  of  House  Joint  Resolution  13. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
advise  that  perfecting  amendments  to 
the  imderlying  text  are  in  order  at  this 
time  while  the  Levitas  amendment  in 


the  nature  of  a  substitute  Is  pending. 
But  the  Chair  will  also  point  out  that 
if  any  Member  is  recognized  to  offer  a 
perfecting  amendment  at  this  time, 
debate  wUl  not  be  limited  on  the  per- 
fecting amendment  and  the  vote  wlU 
first  come  on  the  perfecting  amend- 
ment and  on  any  potential  amend- 
ments thereto  before  the  question  is 
put  on  the  Levitas  substitute. 

PAUUIIDITAKT  I1I4UIKIKS 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman 
will  state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  a 
unanimous-consent  request  be  in  order 
that  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Levitas)  move  his  perfecting  amend- 
ment and  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest that  the  same  limitation  on 
debate  that  prevailed  before  his 
motion  obtain  following  it?  Could  that 
be  done  by  imanimous  consent? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  un- 
clear as  to  the  nature  of  the  gentle- 
man's inquiry. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  think  what  the  chair- 
man has  said  is  that  if  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia's  motion  is  granted  or 
his  request  is  granted,  the  limitation 
that  has  been  set  on  debate  would  no 
longer  prevail;  is  that  correct? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
advise  the  gentleman  that  the  limita- 
tion of  debate  applies  only  to  debate 
on  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Levitas)  which  is 
now  pending. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  am  asking  the  Chair  if 
he  made  another  motion  asking  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  same  limitation 
on  debate  that  has  previously  been  en- 
tered apply,  would  that  be  in  order? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
could  ask  unanimous  consent  for  a 
limitation  on  the  perfecting  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HYDE.  My  point  is,  so  we  do  not 
prolong  this  debate,  that  the  gentle- 
man accomplish  what  he  wishes  to  ac- 
complish, and  I  would  ask  him  to 
make  such  a  request. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Is  this  discussion 
coming  out  of  the  limitation  on  time? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  answer  to  the 
gentleman's  question  is  yes. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Then  I  would 
object  to  any  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  LEVTTAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
been  recognized,  as  I  understand  it,  for 
the  purposes  of  offering  my  perfecting 
amendment? 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
has  not  been  recognized  as  yet.  The 
Chair  asked  the  gentleman  for  what 
purpose  he  rose. 

PBtraCTHIG  AHZROlfKirT  OFTERKD  BT  MS. 
LKVIXAS 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
a  perfecting  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Perfecting  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Levitas.  Page  5,  line  19,  immediately  after 
"Sec.  2."  insert  "(a)":  and  immediately  after 
line  23,  add  the  following  new  aubsection  to 
section  2: 

(bKl)  The  (Congress— 

(A)  recognizes  that  arms  control  negotia- 
tions will  require  conscientious  effort  over  a 
reasonable  period: 

(B)  believes  that  interim  restraints  are 
needed  to  prevent  the  possible  expansion  of 
nuclear  forces  during  such  negotiations:  and 

(C)  concludes  that  such  modernization  as 
may  take  place  In  the  strategic  forces  of  the 
I7nited  States  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics  should  be  regulated  In  the 
Interest  of  more  far-reaching  arms  control 
measures. 

(2)  The  Congress  declares  that— 

(A)  strategic  stability  Is  essential  to  the  se- 
curity and  well-being  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics; 

(B)  force  survivability  is  Indispensable  to 
stability  at  the  strategic  nuclear  level; 

(C)  strategic  sUbUity  requires  the  periodic 
replacement  of  vulnerable  strategic  nuclear 
weapons  with  more  survivable  weapon  sys- 
tems; 

(D)  both  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Oovemment  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  liave  pledged 
themselves  to  seek  major  reductions  in  stra- 
tegic nuclear  forces; 

(E)  the  goal  of  strategic  stability  thus  re- 
quires a  balanced  blend  of  force  moderniza- 
tion and  force  reduction  by  both  the  C5ov- 
emment  of  the  United  SUtes  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Union  of  Soviet  SociaUst  Re- 
publics; 

(P)  that  goal  could  be  served  by  a  mutual 
guaranteed  build-down  of  nuclear  forces, 
under  which  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Government  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  would  each  elimi- 
nate from  its  operational  forces  two  nuclear 
warheads  for  each  newly  deployed  nuclear 
warhead; 

(O)  the  principle  of  a  guaranteed  build- 
down  Is  compatible  with  other  proposals  to 
reduce  nuclear  forces  already  advanced  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics;  and 

(H)  the  principle  of  a  guaranteed  build- 
down  could  be  Inaugurated  Immediately  and 
remain  in  effect  as  a  step  toward  achieve- 
ment of  such  equal  and  lower  levels  of 
forces  as  may  be  agreed  to  by  the  two  Gov- 
ernments. 

(3)  It  is,  therefore,  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  President  should  propose  to  the 
Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics,  In  the  context  of  the  relevant  ne- 
gotiations, immediate  adherence  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Oovemment  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  to  the  principle  of  a  guaranteed 
strategic  build-down  of  nuclear  forces,  sub- 
ject to  agreed  procedures  of  verification  and 
compliance. 

Mr.  LEVITAS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent that  the  perfecting  amendment 
be  considered  as  read  and  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

parlumbrakt  VKvnxm 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (B4r.  Levitas)  wish 
to  be  recognized  for  debate  on  this 
perfecting  amendment? 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
seek  recognition  for  debate  on  the 
amendment  if  I  may  ask  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry  before  I  do. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  My  parliamentary  in- 
quiry is  this:  The  perfecting  amend- 
ment which  I  have  Just  offered  is  now 
availa))le  for  debate  under  the  5- 
minute  rule  without  any  time  con- 
straints? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  The  time  limitation 
that  was  originally  agreed  to  for  termi- 
nation of  debate  on  the  pending  sub- 
stitute to  end  at  3  o'clock,  that  wis  the 
focus  of  the  time  limitation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  LEVTTAS.  My  parliamentary  in- 
quiry is  this:  Would  it  be  in  order  to 
request  unanimous  consent  to  preserve 
the  time  of  those  Members  who  had 
time  allocated  to  them  under  the  origi- 
nal limitation  so  that  their  time  would 
be  preserved  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
disposition  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment? 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  or 
any  other  Member  could  request 
unanimous  consent  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  LEVTTAS.  A  further  parliamen- 
tary inquiry:  Would  it  be  in  order  after 
this  amendment  is  explained  to  seek  a 
time  limitation  on  debate  of  the  pend- 
ing amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  "That  would  be  in 
order. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Well,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
make  a  unanimous-consent  request 
that  after  the  question  is  put  on  the 
pending  amendment,  that  the  time  re- 
maining under  the  original  time  limi- 
tation on  the  substitute  will  be  made 
available  to  the  Members  who  have 
such  time  allocated  to  them. 

The  CHAIRBtAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, reserving  the  right  to  object.  I 
reserve  the  right  to  object  only  be- 
cause we  did  not  have  a  total  reading 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  If  the  gentleman  wlD 
yield.  I  am  going  to  explain  the 
amendment. 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  under- 
stand that.  But  we  will  have  lost  our 
opportunity  to  object  to  your  unani- 
mous-consent request  prior  to  the  time 
we  leam  what  your  amendment  is 
about.  If  I  might  ask  and  I  would  yield 
to  the  gentleman  for  a  response: 
Whether  this  amendment  is  in  lieu  of 
his  substitute  or  whether  it  is  a  per- 
fecting amendment  in  addition  to  his 
substitute  or  Just  where  we  are  parlia- 
mentarily.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

B£r.  LEIVFTAS.  The  amendment  that 
I  have  offered  and  is  now  pending  is 
an  amendment  to  section  2  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  13.  It  is  a  perfecting 
amendment  providing  for  a  mutual 
guaranteed  build-down  imder  the 
terms  of  section  2  which  provides  for 
ongoing  and  complementary  arms  con- 
trol discussions.  It  is  not  in  lieu  of  the 
pending  substitute;  there  will  be  an 
opportunity  to  vote  on  both  the 
amendment  which  has  now  been  of- 
fered as  well  as  the  substitute. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  But  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  is  the 
gentleman  anticipating  or  assuming 
that  his  2-for-l  formula  would  apply 
under  his  perfecting  amendment  as 
well  as  it  does  under  your  substitute? 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Yes.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  A  copy  of  that  per- 
fecting amendment  is  before  the  rank- 
ing Member  and  is  available  for  discus- 
sion. But  the  answer  is  "Yes." 

FAHl.IAMKWTAHT  IHQXTIRT 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  make  a 
parliamentary  inquiry.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRBiAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Those  of  us 
who  had  time  imder  the  original  reser- 
vation no  longer  have  that  time,  and 
woiUd  be  precluded  by  this  unani- 
mous-consent request  from  debating 
the  perfecting  amendment,  which  is 
an  entirely  different  issue  than  the 
substitute  was. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
advise  the  gentleman  that  that  is  not 
correct.  That  debate  under  the  per- 
fecting amendment  would  be  governed 
by  the  5-minute  rule  and  is  not  affect- 
ed by  the  original  limitation  of  time. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  With  that 
assurance  of  the  Chair,  I  withdraw  my 
reservation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  would  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  advise  this 
Member  whether  the  so-called  perfect- 
ing amendment  is  in  fact  the  wording 
of  the  substitute?  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  LEVTTAS.  The  operative  part  is 
the  same  as  the  wording  of  the  substi- 
tute; the  recitals  or  findings  are  addi- 
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tional  verbiage  which  were  part  of  the 
original  build-down  but  under  the  pro- 
cedures available  had  to  be  offered  in 
two  separate  portions:  under  this  pro- 
cedure they  can  all  be  offered  at  one 
time.    

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
whether  it  is  his  intent  under  the 
unanimous-consent  request  that  the 
time  allocated  to  those  who  have  not 
yet  been  recognized  under  the  limita- 
tion of  time  be  the  time  originally  allo- 
cated to  them  by  other  Members  or  a 
pro  rata  reduction  of  the  time  that  is 
now  remaining  before  3  o'clocli,  the 
time  originally  set? 

Mr.  LEIVITAS.  It  is  the  intention  of 
my  unanimous-consent  request  that 
the  time  that  was  not  consumed  in 
terms  of  the  minutes  available  that 
were  originally  allocated  would  be 
made  available  after  the  question  is 
put  on  the  pending  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
advise:  Under  the  unanimous-consent 
request  as  stated  by  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia,  that  B4r.  Hyde  would 
then  be  recognized  at  the  appropriate 
time  for  12  minutes  and  45  seconds; 
Mr.  Wright,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  would  be  recognized  for  8  min- 
utes and  30  seconds:  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia,  Mr.  Levitas,  would  be 
recognized  for  1  minute  45  seconds: 
and  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin, 
Mr.  Zablocki,  would  be  recognized  for 
1  minute  45  seconds. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia? 

Mr.  FOWLER.  lAr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  may  I  ask 
my  colleague  from  Georgia  whether  or 
not  it  is  his  intention  to  seek  a  unani- 
mous-consent limitation  on  any  and  all 
debate  on  the  perfecting  amendment 
that  he  has  just  proposed? 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Bfr.  FOWLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LEIYTTAS.  It  would  be  my  inten- 
tion to  provide  for  a  reasonable  and 
brief  period  of  debate  by  a  time  limita- 
tion. Since  the  substance  of  the  matter 
has  been  debated  for  about  2  hours 
now,  I  think  it  requires  explanation  of 
the  procedural  implications  of  the 
amendment  and  why  it  is  now  being 
offered  but  I  would,  after  I  have  ex- 
plained the  amendment,  be  happy  to 
propose  a  reasonable  time  limitation 
which  would  be  acceptable  to  the 
chairman  and  the  ranking  member. 

ytt.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

tSi.  VOWIER.  I  jrield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  hope  that  since  the  substitute 
and  the  so-called  perfecting  amend- 
ment to  House  Joint  Resolution  13  are 
practically  Identical,  certainly  in  sub- 


stance, that  we  could  limit  the  time  to 
15  minutes  after  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia's  5-minute  allocated  time  for 
explaining  his  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
advise  the  gentleman  that  there  is 
now  pending  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
to  permit  the  Members  who  have  not 
spoken  under  the  limitation  of  time 
their  allocated  time  as  originally  allo- 
cated on  the  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute. 

Mr.  FOWLE31.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Levitas).  And  in  support 
of  the  motion,  the  unanimous-consent 
request  made  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  may  I  make  a 
point  of  inquiry  to  the  Chair? 

The  gentleman  from  Washington 
was  not  on  the  floor  and  was  not  able 
to  speak  originally.  Is  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  going  to  prohibit 
those  people  who  did  not  speak  from 
having  an  opportunity  to  speak  on  this 
amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  unanimous- 
consent  request  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  is  that  those  Mem- 
bers who  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
to  speak  under  the  limitation  of  time 
agreement  would  be  given  that  oppor- 
tunity as  originally  provided. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Those  who  had  the  1 
minute  45  seconds,  but  the  rest  of 
us 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
finish  stating:  Subsequent  to  a  vote  on 
the  amendment  which  is  now  pending, 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia, as  a  perfecting  amendment  to  the 
imderlying  text  of  the  resolution  and 
other  possible  perfecting  amendments, 
on  which  there  is  no  time  limit. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Very  well.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  ob- 
jection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Reserving 
the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
so  only  to  make  sure  now  we  know 
which  unanimous-consent  request  we 
are  acting  upon  at  this  time.  We  have 
two  that  have  been  floating  around. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  is  only  one 
unanimous-consent  request  pending: 
that  is  a  request  by  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  that  the  Members  who 
have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  speak 
under  the  limitation  of  time  agree- 
ment be  given  that  opportunity  on  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute after  the  vote,  after  disposition  of 
the  pending  amendment  which  is  a 
perfecting  amendment  to  the  underly- 
ing text. 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  And  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object.  I  make 
inquiry  of  the  Chair  The  time  would 
not  be  Umited  by  this  unanimous-con- 
sent request  on  the  perfecting  amend- 
ment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  ob- 
jection. 

The  CHAIRIiiAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

liCr.  ANNUNZIO.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I 
shall  not  object,  how  much  time  are 
we  talking  about? 

The  CHAIRlilAN.  If  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  is  adopted,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  Mr.  Htde,  will  be 
recognized  for  12  minutes  45  seconds: 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  Mr. 
Wright,  would  be  recognized  for  8 
minutes  30  seconds:  Mr.  Levttas  of 
Georgia  1  minute  45  seconds,  and  Mr. 
2^ablocki  of  Wisconsin  for  1  minute  45 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  And  what  is  the 
total  time? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  About  24  minutes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  The  Chairman  can 
afford  to  give  me  30  seconds.  We  have 
been  talking  this  thing  to  death.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  withdraw  my  reservation 
of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  LETVITAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  on  the  perfecting 
amendment,  after  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  has  5  minutes  to  explain  the 
amendment,  that  the  time  for  further 
debate  on  the  perfecting  amendment 
be  limited  to  20  minutes,  10  minutes  in 
control  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan and  10  minutes  in  the  control  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 
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Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is 
heard. 

The  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Levitas)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes  in 
support  of  his  perfecting  amendment. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  was  an  amendment  that 
was  printed  in  the  Record  last  week  in 
order  to  respond  to  the  concerns  of 
some  Members  that  were  expressed 
today  relating  to  procedures.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Fascell)  ex- 
pressed some  concern,  the  gentleman 


from  New  York  (Mr.  Solarz)  and  the 
gentleman  from  North  Dakota  (B&r. 
DoRGAN).  also  said  that  they  thought 
this  proposal  had  some  merit  to  it, 
indeed,  that  it  would  be  a  very  useful 
and  fruitful  approach  to  arms  control, 
but  that  they  were  concerned  because 
it  would  eliminate  everything  else  in 
the  freeze  resolution. 

The  perfecting  amendment,  Mr. 
Chairman,  which  I  have  offered,  di- 
rectly answers  that  criticism,  because 
what  It  does  is  it  addresses  itself  to  a 
specific  provision  in  the  House  Joint 
Resolution  13  language  that  provides 
that  nothing  in  this  resolution  shall 
preclude  the  United  States  from 
taking  advantage  of  ongoing  and  com- 
plimentary arms  control  discussions. 
That  is  precisely  what  is  encompassed 
In  this  amendment.  It  simply  says  that 
as  part  and  parcel  of  the  entire  debate 
and  discussions  relating  to  arms  con- 
trol, the  guaranteed  mutual  build 
down  will  be  part  and  parcel  of  it. 

Now,  It  then  becomes  obvious  to  me 
there  is  no  logical  reason  for  anyone 
opposing  this  amendment.  It  provides 
a  guaranteed  build-down,  a  reduction 
as  part  of  the  negotiations  that  will 
occur  in  the  context  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  13.  It  gives  us  assurance 
that  we  will  be  dealing  with  smaller 
nuclear  arsenals  and  at  the  same  time 
compliment  any  other  language  deal- 
ing with  freeze  negotiations  or  arms 
reductions  negotiations  that  is  else- 
where contained  in  the  resolution 
itself. 

So  I  would  suggest  that  every 
Member  now  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  do  what  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  or  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton, or  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota  suggested  might  be  appropri- 
ate. It  does  not  preclude  a  vote  on  the 
freeze  resolution.  It  preserves  that. 
And,  at  the  same  time  says  that  a 
mutual  guaranteed  build-down  con- 
cept should  be  in  place  as  part  of  the 
provisions  of  section  2. 

And  for  that  reason,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  to  adopt  this  amendment  and 
put  an  end  to  the  rancor.  Adoption  of 
this  amendment  will  put  an  end  to  the 
dlvisiveness  and  let  those  of  us  who 
are  all  seeking  to  bring  about  a  safer 
world,  with  fewer  nuclear  weapons, 
have  a  common  ground.  We  can  say  to 
the  American  people  and  to  the  world 
we  are  dealing  with  arms  reductions, 
we  are  dealing  with  the  problem  of  nu- 
clear control  and  we  are  doing  it  in  a 
broader  context. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  with  me 
and  to  Join  with  people  such  as  the  43 
cosponsors  in  the  other  body,  with 
former  Secretary  of  State  Muskle. 
with  former  Secretary  of  State  Laird, 
with  former  Secretary  of  State  Vance, 
with  former  National  Security  Adviser 
McGeorge  Bundy.  with  Bill  Perry  and 
others  who  are  experts  in  this  field, 
with  people  like  Senator  Moynihah,  or 


Senator  Biodi.  or  Senator  Hart,  or 
Senator  Percy,  from  across  the  politi- 
cal spectrum,  because  this  is  an  idea 
which  we  can  all  get  behind. 

I  urge  its  support. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  think  the  gentleman  has  put 
before  the  House  a  very  Intriguing 
proposal  which  may  have  some  merit 
to  it,  but  I  fear  that  there  may  be  pos- 
sible interpretations  of  the  proposal 
which  could  be  incompatible  with  the 
objectives  the  gentleman  presumably 

I  gather  it  is  the  view  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  that  it  Is  in  our  in- 
terest to  enhance  strategic  stability:  is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  That  is  absolutely 
correct  and  that  will  occur  if  we  adopt 
the  mutual  guaranteed  build-down. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  And  I  gather  further 
that  it  is  the  view  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  that  the  acquisition  of  a 
first  strike  capacity  by  either  of  the 
sui>er  powers  would  be  strategically 
destabilizing,  rather  than  strategically 
stabilizing. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  There  is  no  question 
in  my  mind  that  as  we  do  this  we 
achieve  a  de-MIRVing  and  that  will 
bring  about  greater  stability. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  But  it  is  the  view  of 
the  gentleman  from  CJeorgia  that  the 
acquisition  of  a  first-strike  capacity  is 
not  strategically  stabilizing? 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  The  gentleman  is  cer- 
tainly correct  whatever  a  first-strike 
capacity  is. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Levitas) 
has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Solarz  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Levitas  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  gather  it  is  the  view  of 
the  gentleman  or  Is  it  the  view  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  that  we  have 
a  first  strike  capacity  right  now  vis-a- 
vis the  Soviet  land-based  ICBM's? 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  WeU,  it  is  going  to 
take  more  than  2  minutes  to  answer 
that  question,  but  the  answer  is  this: 
If  we  fired  every  one  of  our  ICBM's  at 
the  Soviet  Union  and  knocked  out 
every  one  that  was  targeted,  they 
would  still  have  a  substantial  retaliato- 
ry power  and  therefore  we  do  not  pos- 
sess in  that  sense  a  first-strike  capabil- 
ity. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  The  real  answer.  I 
would  say  to  my  friend  from  Georgia, 
is  that  right  now  our  land-based 
ICBM's  do  not  have  sufficient  accura- 
cy to  destroy  in  a  single  strike  all  of 

the  Soviet  land-based  ICBM's 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Nor  do  we  have 
enough. 


Mr.  SOLARZ.  Even  if  all  of  our  land 
based  ICBM's  were  fired  at  them. 

The  problem  with  the  gentleman's 
amendment  is  that  by  permitting  the 
replacement  of  our  existing  land-based 
ICMB's.  even  with  single  warhead  land 
based  ICBM's.  which  conceivably 
could  be  Improved  In  terms  of  their  ac- 
curacy so  that  they  would  have  the  ca- 
pacity of  striking  precisely  on  target. 
Soviet  land-based  ICBM's  would  make 
theoretically  possible  the  acquisition 
of  a  first  strike  capacity  vis-a-vis  the 
land  based  ICBM's  of  the  Soviet  Union 
which  we  do  not  have  at  present. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  If  I  may  reclaim  my 
time.  I  suggest  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  knows  that  the  way 
that  we  have  to  move  is  to  the  single 
midgetman  de-MIRV  missile,  which  is 
obviously  not  a  first  strike,  either  a 
first  strike  wei^wn  or  a  first-strike 
target.  And  that  is  what,  for  God's 
sake,  we  ought  to  be  doing  and  not 
trying  to  spend  our  time  and  effort 
promoting  some  slogan.  We  ought  to 
be  spending  our  time  reducing  the  nu- 
clear threat. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  let  me  say  that  I  fully 
agree  with  the  gentleman  that  we 
ought  to  be  moving  in  the  direction  of 
replacing  MIRV'ed  land-based  ICBM's 
with  single  warhead  KTBM's.  but  I  do 
not  think  we  ought  to  do  it  in  a  way 
which  would  permit  improvements  in 
the  accuracy  of  those  land  based 
ICBM's,  because  that  in  turn  could  fa- 
cilitate a  first  strike  capacity  which 
would  be  strategically  destabilizing 
and  to  the  extent  that  the  gentleman's 
amendment  would  permit  that  to 
happen  it  would  be  a  destabilizing 
result. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  debate 
on  the  perfecting  amendment  and  all 
amendments  thereto  end  at  3:30  p.m. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  • 
Wisconsin? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  object,  B«r. 
Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is 
heard. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  speak  in  support  of  the  amend-' 
ment  and  to  avoid  complications  I 
wonder  if  I  might  have  th%  12  minutes 
now  that  I  have  later  on,  because  it  is 
the  same  subject. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  have  my  12  minutes 
now. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Hyde)  Is  recognized 
for  12  minutes  and  45  seconds. 
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Mr.  HTDE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
we  have  a  chance  now  to  do  something 
useful  in  the  field  of  arms  control,  not 
Just  to  make  a  political  statement,  but 
to  achieve  something,  to  advance  the 
cause  of  legitimate,  sensible,  effective 
arms  control. 

Now,  this  amendment  that  is  being 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia is  known  in  the  other  body  as  the 
Sam  N\um-Bill  Cohen  amendment, 
and  it  has  the  support  of  some  very 
distinguished,  serious  thinkers  about 
arms  control.  One  of  them  Is  the 
former  Senator  from  Maine  and  the 
former  Secretary  of  State,  Edmund 
Muskie.  And  in  a  fascinating  article  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  March  6,  of 
this  year,  he  said: 

...  the  build-down  idea  has  great  promise 
u  a  principle  th*t  reconciles  the  objectives 
of  arms  control  with  the  Imperatives  of  mili- 
tary plaimlng.  It  is  the  kind  of  constructive 
initiative  for  which  those  of  us  who  support 
a  nuclear  freeze  have  been  woridng. 

.  .  .  Force  modernization  would  mean  si- 
multaneously greater  force  reduction.  Thus, 
the  plan  would  challenge  both  governments 
to  move  promptly  toward  the  real  reduc- 
tions they  profess  to  desire— to  put  up  or 
shut  up. 

Now.  Senator  Muskie,  then  Secre- 
tary Muslde,  says: 

EspedaUy  important  are  the  build-down's 
implications  for  the  American  and  Soviet 
military  esUblishments.  They  would  be 
both  liberated  and  constrained.  They  would 
have  broad  flexibility  to  choose  which  new 
systems  to  deploy,  but  they  would  have  to 
decide  whether  modernization  was  worth 
the  price.  Presumably,  as  forces  began  to 
shrinlL.  the  military  incentives  would  favor 
emphasizing  the  most  survivable  weapons, 
thereby  promoting  strategic  stability. 

Not  only  is  the  build-down  concept  techni- 
cally and  strategically  sound;  it  also  is  politi- 
cally appealing. 

Now,  this  is  very  important,  my  col- 
leagues. Secretary  Muskie  says: 

It  could  go  far  toward  healing  the  serious 
breach  we  have  suffered  on  arms  control 
policy  by  responding  to  the  fundamental 
concerns  of  both  those  who  favor  and  those 
who  oppose  a  nuclear  freeze. 

Remember,  there  would  be  no  mod- 
ernization without  reduction. 

Today,  with  new  technologies  in  prospect 
and  arms  negotiations  in  peril,  a  vigorous 
initiative  by  Congress  could  not  be  more 
timely.  The  guaranteed  build-down  could  be 
the  organizing  principle  on  which  a  strong 
congressional  majority  could  frame  advice 
to  the  president  in  terms  on  which  he  might 
be  willing  to  act.  It  could  be  the  rallying 
point  for  a  bipartisan  coalition  linking  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  in  a  renewed  effort 
to  blend  diplomacy  and  defense.  And  forg- 
ing such  a  coalition  remains  the  key  to  ef- 
fective negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Yorit,  my 
friend.  Mr.  Dowhby,  said.  "You  cannot 
have  both."  And  I  wotild  just  like  to 
say  that  if  this  amendment  is  adopted 
and  becomes  a  part  of  the  freeze  reso- 
lution, you  can  have  both.  You  are 
providing  the  President  and  his  arms 
negotiators  with  an  option,  either  ne- 


gotiate a  f  reese  or  a  mutual  builddown 
which  permits  modernization. 

Now.  I  Kuggest  to  the  Members— and 
I  accept  the  statement  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  as  to  his  inten- 
tions—there are  those  who  are  very 
Mtive  in  this  freeze  movement,  and 
the  last  thing  they  want  to  do  is  to 
give  the  President  any  options.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  one  of  the  great  re- 
sources for  arms  control  information. 
Rolling  Stone  magazine,  of  October 
14,  1982.  we  have  a  quote: 

The  freeze  supporters  in  the  next  Con- 
gress, Markey  explains,  must  go  after  each 
of  the  dangerous  new  weapons  systems 
Reagan  Intends  to  build— the  MX  missile, 
the  Trident  II,  the  Cruise  and  others.  If  a 
new  majority  can  kill  or  postpone  deploy- 
ment of  these,  it  would  take  away  Reagan's 
beloved  "bargaining  chips". .  .  . 

If  that  is  not  imilateralism.  I  am 
Sam  Raybum,  and  I  hasten  to  add 
that  I  am  not  Sam  Raybum. 

So  you  can  have  both.  You  can  give 
an  option— much  as  it  would  offend 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts— 
to  the  President  to  modernize  but  pay 
a  price  of  building  down— reduction, 
reduction. 

Why  are  we  so  enamored  with  the 
word  freeze?  If  you  want  freeze,  keep 
freeze.  But  provide  the  option  of  a  nu- 
clear reduction.  That  is  effective.  That 
is  not  posturing.  This  is  not  a  mere  po- 
litical statement,  which  is  really  what 
the  freeze  is  all  about.  This  is  effective 
arms  control. 

Now,  I  hasten  to  add  that,  as  Secre- 
tary Muskie  and  the  other  distin- 
guished supporters  of  mutual  build- 
down— and  there  is  a  lot  of  support  in 
the  other  body— I  would  like  to  quote 
Walter  Mondale.  former  Vice  Presi- 
dent, who.  in  an  article  in  the  Journal 
of  Legislation.  Notre  Dame  Law 
School  of  winter.  1983,  says: 

We  could  abandon  the  MX  if  the  Soviets 
agree  to  major  cuts  in  the  missiles  that 
threaten  our  Mlnuteman  silos. 

He  is  talking  about  reduction.  He  is 
talking  about  tradeoffs. 

So  I  cite  not  Reagan,  not  Kenneth 
Adelman.  not  anybody  in  the  adminis- 
tration, but  former  Secretary  Muskie 
and  Walter  Mondale  as  people  who  are 
interested  in  reductions,  reductions. 

Now,  you  will  not  get  reductions 
with  a  freeze  any  way  you  look  at  it, 
any  way  you  slice  it.  Yes,  you  lock  the 
President  in,  you  will  take  away  his 
"lieloved  options,"  as  Rolling  Stone  so 
eloquently  puts  it,  but  you  are  not 
doing  a  thing  for  arms  control,  not  a 
thing  for  arms  control. 

So  if  you  are  interested  in  the  freeze, 
but  if  you  are  interested  in  more  than 
mere  political  posturing,  if  you  are  in- 
terested in  more  than  pickhig  up  any 
old  stick  to  beat  the  administration 
with,  then  support  Mr.  Levitas'  wise, 
effective,  well  supported,  broadly  en- 
dorsed amendment  which  will  say,  "If 
you  are  going  to  modernize,  you 
reduce,"  because  reductions  are  what 


we  seek.  We  hear  from  the  proponents 
of  the  freeze.  "You  cannot  reduce 
unless  you  stop,  you  cannot  go  back- 
wards unless  you  stop  your  forward 
motion. "  Well,  let  us  get  to  it.  Let  us 
get  to  reducing.  So  we  say,  "You 
cannot  modernize  unless  you  reduce." 
Is  that  such  a  bad  option  to  give  the 
President?  I  think  it  makes  eminent 
good  sense.  I  think  it  will  work.  And  I 
say  to  you  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  if 
you  are  interested  in  arms  control,  not 
as  a  political  issue,  not  for  milking  it 
for  votes,  as  social  security  was  milked 
for  votes  before  the  last  election,  but 
if  you  are  really  interested  in  solving 
the  problem,  if  you  are  really  interest- 
ed in  saving  civilization  and  avoiding 
nuclear  holocaust,  then  I  suggest:  Do  a 
little  something  effective  for  arms  con- 
trol by  adopting  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia, 
which  provides  two  options  to  our 
arms  control  negotiators.  And  I  would 
suggest  to  you  that  you  will  get  a  bi- 
partisan coalition.  Maybe  you  do  not 
want  that.  Maybe  you  want  this  to  be 
partisan.  But  if  you  want  to  pickup 
some  votes  on  this  side  of  the  aisle, 
here  is  a  gentleman  who  will  vote  for 
the  freeze  if  it  has  got  Mr.  Levttas' 
amendment  in  there,  because  the 
option  of  builddown,  to  me,  makes 
sense.  Freeze  does  not.  But  I  will  take 
the  freeze,  if  I  have  to,  to  get  the 
builddown. 

So  I  suggest  that  if  you  want  a  bi- 
partisan arms  control  signal  out  of 
this  body,  withhold  the  posturing,  rec- 
ognize there  are  other  ideas  from 
other  people  who  are  equally  wise  in 
this  field,  and  support  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  Georgia.  Then 
you  do  have  both  options. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  the  great  State  of  Washington. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  for  the  point  he  makes  about 
bipartisanship.  I  happen  to  be  one  of 
those  who  l>elieves  that  we  would  be 
much  closer  to  getting  an  arms  control 
agreement  and  reductions  if  we  could, 
somehow,  put  together  a  bipartisan 
approach  to  this  issue. 

I,  too,  have  read  Secretary  Muskie's 
article  in  early  March,  and  I  have 
talked  to  Senator  Ntnnf  and  Senator 
Cohen  about  their  proposal.  I  find  it 
very  intriguing.  But,  just  as  the  gentle- 
man has  raised  a  very  serioiis  question 
about  the  freeze,  I  think  it  may  be  too 
early  at  this  point  to  go  forward  with 
the  Levitas  amendment  without  very 
thorough  hearings,  because  here  are 
some  of  the  scenarios  that  worry  me: 

If.  as  the  President  Is  proposing,  we 
are  going  to  deploy  100  MX  missUes 
with  10  warheads,  under  the  Levitas 
approach,  that  would  require  us  to 
ptill  out  of  the  inventory  2,000  war- 
heads. 
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Now,  today  we  have  deployed  450 
Mlnuteman  II's  with  a  single  warhead. 
Under  this  scenario,  if  you  were  going 
to  meet  the  2.000  warheads,  it  is  possi- 
ble that  all  450  of  those  missiles  would 
be  taken  out.  and  183  of  our  Minute- 
man  ni— the  point  is.  we  are  running 
the  risk.  I  am  afraid,  of  creating  fewer 
high  value  targets  for  the  Soviets  and 
really  creating  a  circumstance  where 
you  might  give  the  Russians  a  very 
tempting  opportunity  for  a  first  strike. 

D  1520 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  recapture  my  time. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman's 
arithmetic  is  correct,  but  the  logical 
conclusion  Is  totally  off  the  mark  be- 
cause what  the  builddown  will  drive  us 
and  force  us  to  do,  and  I  think  that  it 
is  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of 
the  builddown.  is  that  it  will  make  us 
move  into  a  de-MIRV'ed  single  war- 
head dispersed  system. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Wait  a  minute.  That  is 
not  what  President  Reagan  wants  to 
do.  He  wants  to  deploy  the  MX  or  the 
D-5  missile. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  do  not  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
note  that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
controls  the  time. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  so  I  may  answer  the 
question? 

Mr.  HYDE.  No. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  May  I  complete  it? 
Mr.  HYDE.  I  would  like  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  to  complete   his 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  Presi- 
dent Reagan  is  not  the  author  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  DICKS.  But  he  happens  to  be 
the  Commander  in  Chief. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  But  the  President  is 
also  a  person  who  can  use  the  same 
arithmetic  that  the  gentleman  has 
just  used.  You  do  not  deploy  25  MX 
missiles  as  likely  targets  with  little 
ability  to  do  much  good  if  they  are 
fired.  What  you  have  to  do  is  move 
toward  a  de-MIRV'ed  system  of  single 
warheads,  the  Midgetman,  and  that  is 
precisely  what  the  Scowcroft  Commis- 
sion is  proposing,  counting  warheads 
with  smaller,  single  warhead,  mobile 
missiles  which  are  less  inviting  targets, 
and  that  is  why  this  builddown  makes 
sense  and  makes  sense  today. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia wherein  it  says  that  we  have  to 


move  to  single  warhead,  small  missiles 
imder  this  proposal.  It  is  by  no  means 
certain  and.  in  fact.  I  can  come  up 
with  several  scenarios  where  it  would 
not  make  any  sense  for  the  President 
to  do  that. 

The  gentleman's  amendment  does 
not  address  the  issue  of  what  kind  of 
warheads  he  is  proposing  on  the  swi^. 
on  the  builddown. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  first  instinct  on 
hearing  your  question  was  to  adopt 
the  same  tactic  that  the  proponents  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  13  have  done 
today  and  say  it  does  not  make  any 
difference  what  is  in  the  resolution: 
we  are  going  to  tell  you  what  it  means 
right  now,  which  is  the  exercise  we 
went  through  earlier  today. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Htde) 
has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Levitas  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Htde  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  will  yield  to  my  friend, 
but  before  I  do.  the  same  answer  to 
you  would  be  the  one  that  the  chair- 
man gave  us  earlier.  We  are  going  to 
negotiate  these  things.  We  are  talking 
broad,  general  principles.  We  do  not 
get  into  the  nitty-gritty.  As  you  well 
know,  you  told  us  submarines  were 
going  to  be  protected,  and  we  are  not 
so  sure  that  is  true.  We  are  talking 
broad,  general  principles  here,  as  we 
instruct  (jreneral  Rowny  and  Paul 
Nitze. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  (Georgia. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  more  serious 
and  direct  response,  the  aritlimetic  re- 
quires us  to  go  to  a  de-MIRV'ed  situa- 
tion because  if  you  deploy  25  MX  mis- 
siles, that  is  250  warheads.  That 
means  you  have  to  take  out  500  exist- 
ing warheads.  To  deploy  25  MX  mis- 
siles does  not  accomplish  ansrthing  be- 
cause you  do  not  have  enough  poten- 
tial targets  and  you  are  also  creating 
vulnerable  targets  which  could  be 
easily  identified  and  hit. 

The  only  solution  under  the  guaran- 
teed builddown,  and  one  of  the  rea- 
sons that  there  are  some  people  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  who  are  not  en- 
amored with  it,  is  to  force  us  into  a  de- 
MIRV  situation  that  will  never  occur 
under  the  freeze  because  you  preclude 
de-MIRV'ing  of  development,  testing, 
and  deployment  of  any  new  delivery 
systems.  I  would  like  to  place  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  chart  which 
shows  all  of  the  stabilizing  changes. 


such  as  de-liaRV'ing,  allowed  under 
the  builddown  as  compared  to  a  simple 
freeze  without  a  builddown. 

The  builddown  can  move  us  toward 
stability  as  follows: 

STABILIZING  CHANGES  ALlOMfED  UNDER  BUIUMWMm  AS 
COMPARED  TO  FREEZE  WITHOUT  BUILD4)0WN 
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Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an 
important  point  because  I  think  there 
is  some  merit  in  a  builddown.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  merit  in  passing  It  with- 
out carefuUy  looldng  at  it  and  refining 
it  further.  I  think  a  version  of  a  build- 
down is  not  a  bad  idea,  provided  we 
could  make  some  amendments  to  it 
and  clarify  some  things. 

It  would  be  very  clear  that  in  some 
cases  you  might  want  to  deploy  the- 
MTC,  if,  for  example,  you  valued  the" 
accuracy  of  those  warheads. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  do  not  want  to  fore-' 
close  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HYDE.  Yes,  but  I  just  want  to 
say  this:  You  are  quite  right.  Exten- 
sive hearings  should  be  had  on  this, 
but  we  are  leaping  into  the  dark  with 
a  freeze,  a  mutual,  verifiable  freeze.  I 
am  suggesting  that  the  concept  of  the 
guaranteed  builddown  is  worthy  of  a 
lot  of  study.  If  we  are  going  to  leap 
ahead  instructing  our  arms  controllers 
what  to  do.  let  us  give  them  a  couple 
of  options  instead  of  saying  freeze, 
which  in  my  opinion  forecloses  reduc- 
tion, is  a  disincentive  to  any  further 
discussions. 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  CARNEY.  I  thank  the*  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  you  only  have 
to  look  at  the  total  numbers.  You  are 
dealing  with  25  MX's.  If  we  were  to  go 
further  out,  we  would  see  quite  readily 
that  if  we  went  to  the  100  MX's  that 
everyone  talks  about  originally,  we 
would  have  almost  totally  eliminated 
our  Titan  2,  Mlnuteman  II.  and  Mln- 
uteman III  inventory.  We  would  be 
down  to  as  few  as  50  Mlnuteman  III 
and  the  logic  there  would  say  you 
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would  have  to  go  to  de-MIRV'ed 
launch  vehicles. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
me  the  time  has  come  when  I  must 
cast  my  vote  for  this  resolution  provid- 
ing for  an  immediate,  mutual,  verifia- 
ble freeze  on  the  testing,  production, 
and  deployment  of  nuclear  weapons. 

We  must  do  this  because  we  are  here 
as  the  representatives  of  the  American 
people,  and  I  think  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  resolution  has  their 
overwhelming  support. 

Those  of  us  who  were  out  among  the 
people  during  the  Easter  recess,  listen- 
\Dg  to  their  voices,  hearing  their  pleas, 
have  come  bacli  to  Washington  with 
the  realization  that— in  this  debate— 
we  are  not  leading  them.  They  are 
leading  us. 

The  people  have  grasped  the  nuclear 
danger  to  the  world.  And  they  have  a 
strong  sense  that  the  time  to  save  it  is 
fast  running  out. 

World  War  n  was  ended  by  the 
dropping  of  what  were,  by  today's 
measure,  two  puny  little  atomic 
bombs.  The  destruction  and  the  terror 
of  that  primitive  weaponry  were  such 
that  to  continue  the  war  became  un- 
thinkable. 

In  the  38  years  since  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki,  our  scientists  and  military 
planners  have  enlarged  and  refined 
and  adapted  the  instnmients  of  global 
death.  Today,  the  product  of  their 
work  is  so  awesome  and  so  terrifying 
that  the  human  mind  cannot  fuUy 
comprehend  its  finality. 

The  resolution  before  the  House 
today  is  not  the  frightened  cry  of  cow- 
ards, but  the  strong  call  of  the  brave. 
It  is  the  voice  of  a  nation  that  wants 
not  only  to  save  itself  from  destruc- 
tion, but  to  spare  its  enemies  as  well. 

It  does  not  strip  a  single  weapon 
from  our  arsenal.  It  does  not  lessen 
our  strength  one  iota.  It  simply  says  to 
those  other  nations  that  possess  nucle- 
ar capability  and  who  are  engaged 
with  us  in  a  race  to  produce  even  more 
terrible  weapons:  Let  us  stop.  Let  us 
stop  now,  before  it  is  too  late  for  any 
of  us. 

The  resolution  does  not  abort  or  un- 
dercut any  arms  reduction  talics  with 
which  this  Nation  is  engaged  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  If  anything,  it  strength- 
ens America's  hand  in  those  talks. 

It  tells  the  negotiators  of  both  sides 
that  one  of  their  major  goals  should 
be  deciding  when  and  how  to  achieve  a 
mutual  and  verifiable  freeze  on  the 
testing,  production,  and  deplojmient  of 
nuclear  weapons. 

It  assures  our  allies  as  well  as  our  en- 
emies that  we  are  very  serious  indeed 
in  our  desire  to  negotiate  agreements 
that  can  eventually  reduce  the 
number  of  nuclear  weapons  that 
threaten  the  planet.  A  vote  for  this 
resolution  is  a  pledge  of  our  good 
faith. 

In  my  lifetime.  I  have  seen  war  first- 
hand as  an  American  soldier  on  a  for- 


eign field.  By  the  standards  of  40  years 
ago.  it  was  terrible  war.  When  it 
ended,  there  were  winners  and  losers. 
Both  sides  walked  away,  and  we  all 
began  the  task  of  rebuilding  what  we 
had  destroyed. 

That,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  would  be  a 
quaint  and  old-fashioned  idea  today. 
In  a  nuclear  war,  there  are  no  win- 
ners—there are  only  losers.  Nobody 
walks  away,  and  nothing  is  left  to  re- 
build. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  a 
freeze  on  nuclear  weapons,  even  a 
mutual  freeze,  would  give  an  advan- 
tage to  the  Soviet  Union.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that.  And  neither,  apparently, 
does  the  President's  own  special  com- 
mission on  the  MX  missile  that  report- 
ed this  week.  Somehow,  the  much 
talked-about  window  of  vulnerability 
has  disappeared. 

I  am  sure  that  not  one  member  of 
our  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  would  swap 
our  defense  capability  for  that  of  the 
Russians. 

We  are  militarily  strong,  and  the  res- 
olution before  us  today  spealu  from 
our  strength.  We  must  pass  it. 

lix.  2:ABL0CKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
after  consultation  with  the  minority,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  aU  debate 
on  the  poending  amendment  and  all 
amendments  thereto  end  at  3:45. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  and  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  be  able  to 
control  that  time,  rather  than  have  a 
series  of  10-second  comments  imder 
his  unanimous  consent  request? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
amend  my  imanimous-consent  request 
so  that  the  limitation  of  time  be  to 
3:45.  divided  between  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  unanimous- 
consent  request  is  agreed  to  and  the 
Chair,  in  accordance  with  the  agree- 
ment, will  divide  the  time  equally.  The 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Zablocki).  is  recognized 
for  9  minutes:  and  the  ranking 
member,  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Broohtieu)),  is  recognized 
for  9  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Broomtield). 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  jrleld  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Yotmo). 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ex- 
plain briefly  the  reason  I  objected  to  a 
time  limitation  before  was  that  I  had 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  read  the 
Levitas  amendment. 

I  have  the  same  concerns  similar  to 
those  expressed  by  our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
AspiH).  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a 
builddown  as  a  part  of  this  freeze  reso- 
lution could  actually  put  us  in  more  of 
an  inferior  position  than  the  freeze 
itself.  The  reason  I  say  that  is  since  we 
began  converting  or  modernizing  our 
Minuteman  forces  to  the  Minuteman 
III  configuration,  the  Soviets  have 
fielded  three  brand  new  ICBM  mis- 
siles. 

That  means  that  their  force  modern- 
ization is  way  ahead  of  ours,  and  if  we 
want  to  get  any  kind  of  a  moderniza- 
tion program  to  try  to  keep  some  Idnd 
of  a  parity,  we  are  going  to  have  to 
modernize  but  under  this  amendment 
build  down  at  the  same  time.  The  So- 
viets have  already  modernized  and 
they  do  not  have  that  same  require- 
ment. 

I  am  Just  really  worried  about  what 
we  are  getting  ourselves  into. 

When  the  Levitas  amendment  was 
actually  a  substitute  for  the  freeze 
and.  therefore,  was  more  a  political 
ploy  to  do  away  with  the  freeze.  I  was 
prepared  to  support  it.  to  be  very 
honest  with  you,  because  I  knew,  had 
it  been  adopted,  the  leadership  would 
have  pulled  the  resolution  from  the 
floor  and  there  wotild  have  been  no 
further  action. 

But.  now  we  find  a  different  animal. 
Now  we  have  a  perfecting  amendment 
to  the  freeze  and  that  makes  it  a  far 
more  serious  matter.  In  my  opinion, 
and  I  think  we  ought  to  pay  close  at- 
tention to  not  the  politics  of  it  but  ex- 
actly what  does  this  do  to  our  strategic 
position  relative  to  the  Soviet  Union.  I 
think  it  is  more  serious  than  the 
freeze  itself. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspxn). 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  has  made  exactly  the  point 
that  I  was  going  to  make,  and  I  think 
that  the  object  of  a  2-for-l  builddown 
is  in  itself  an  interesting  idea,  but  we 
need  some  hearings  on  the  idea.  We 
need  to  state  exactly  what  Idnds  of 
systems  we  are  going  to  be  interested 
in  producing  in  order  to  have  that 
builddown. 

I  think  it  would  be  very,  very  risky 
to  do  this  resolution,  to  put  this  as 
part  of  the  freeze  resolution. 

Just  in  response  to  the  comment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  the  freeze 
is  not  exactly  the  same  leap  in  the 
dark  that  the  Levitas  amendment  is. 
We  did,  as  I  understand  it.  have  hear- 
ings in  the  appropriate  committees. 


BCr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wiaconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  certainly  not  a 
leap  in  the  dark.  We  have  had  exten- 
sive hearings  in  the  last  Congress.  We 
have  had  three  hearings  on  this  reso- 
lution this  year.  We  debated  it  for  13 
hours  on  March  16.  We  have  given  it 
very  thorough  and  serious  thought. 

If  the  gentleman  will  yield  further.  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin. 
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This  is  a  new  proposal  in  arms  con- 
trol. It  is  a  good  proposal  in  some  re- 
spects.  

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Therefore.  I  can 
assure  the  author  that  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  subcommit- 
tees that  are  involved  in  this  area,  par- 
ticularly the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
national Security  and  Scientific  Af- 
fairs, will  give  a  thorough  hearing  and 
consideration  to  the  proposal. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  of  course, 
the  hearings  and  the  debate  we  had, 
the  extensive  debate  on  March  16— 
and  we  did  not  have  any  on  March 
17— still  made  it  necessary  for  the 
chairman  to  read  a  very  detailed,  com- 
plex statement  to  explain  what  deliv- 
ery systems  were  in  and  what  were 
out,  what  were  dual  and  what  were 
not.  So  those  hearings  were  not  all 
that  illuminating. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  So  I  suggest  so  much 
the  worse  for  the  idea  of  passing  this 
without  any  hearings. 

Mr.  HYDE.  So  why  do  we  not  defer 
all  this  instruction  to  the  arms  control 
negotiators  until  we  laiow  what  we 
want  to  do? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
AspiN)  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Courter). 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  have  been  two  statements 
against  the  Levitas  perfecting  amend- 
ment during  the  past  few  minutes 
here.  One  is  that  it  permits  one  side  to 
develop  a  first-strike  capability,  and 
the  second  is  that  there  have  been  no 
in-depth  hearings  on  that  particular 
negotiating  position,  and,  therefore, 
we  should  not  accept  it  as  part  of  the 
resolution  today. 

On  the  second  point,  with  regard  to 
hearings,  I  submit  that  it  is  very  un- 
usual to  have  extensive  hearings  on 
negotiating    positions.    That    clearly 


cannot  be  an  argument  against  this 
amendment. 

With  regard  to  the  first-strike  capa- 
bility argiunent.  I  would  say  that  the 
build-down  approach  creates  less  of  a 
first-strike  capability  than  a  freeze  fol- 
lowed by  reduction.  The  following  is 
the  rationale:  If  we  freeze,  therefore, 
we  are  obviously  not  going  to  modern- 
ize and  we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to 
de-MIRV.  Then  if  we  start  negotiating 
down  or  negotiating  away,  each  side 
will  be  left  with  multiple  warhead  sjra- 
tems.  the  most  potent  weapons  in 
their  arsenals,  such  things  as  Trident 
submarines  which  then  become  ex- 
tremely attractive  targets.  You  have  a 
target  of  approximately  180  warheads: 
that  is  in  one  target.  Therefore,  the 
Soviets  do  not  have  to  increase  their 
accuracy  and  they  do  not  have  to  in- 
crease their  capability.  They  do  not 
have  to  modernize.  They  can  afford  to 
send  180  or  200  warheads  at  only  1 
target.  So  the  purpose  here  is  to 
permit  that  modernization  and  permit 
us  to  get  away  from  the  Trident  sub- 
marine MIRV-type  capabilities  that 
make  an  extremely  attractive  target 
and  that  destabilize  and  make  a  world 
that  is  less  safe. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Dicks). 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
mentioned  in  the  floor  debate  thus 
far,  I  believe  that  the  proposal  offered 
by  Senator  Nunn  and  Senator  Cohen 
is  one  that  deserves  very  serious  and 
thoughtful  consideration. 

I  am  worried,  as  were  so  many  of  the 
Members  on  the  other  side  were  about 
the  freeze  a  few  weeks  ago,  that  this 
proposal  has  not  yet  been  given  the 
kind  of  thorough  scrutiny  that  is  nec- 
essary to  make  a  Judgment  on  whether 
it  should  now  be  included  as  part  of 
our  arms  control  effort.  I  am  intrigued 
with  the  idea,  but  I  get  worried  when 
we  start  looking  at  what  systems  we 
would  have  to  pull  out  in  order  to  sat- 
isfy the  Levitas  amendment;  particu- 
larly when  we  look  at  the  current  ad- 
ministration's strategic  proposals. 

The  administration  is  talking  about 
going  ahead  with  100  MX's,  that 
would  add  up  to  1,000  warheads  and 
we  would  have  to  pull  out  2,000  of  our 
existing  warheads.  That  would  be 
equivalent  to  nine  Poseidon  subma- 
rines, and  it  would  be  equivalent  to 
450  Minuteman  II's  plus  about  183 
Minuteman  Ill's. 

What  worries  me  is  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  talks  about  going  to 
a  small  single-warhead  missile.  We 
have  450  single-warhead  missiles  al- 
ready with  our  Minuteman  II's.  What 
we  might  have  to  do  is  pull  out  those 
single  warhead  systems,  which  the 
gentleman  wants,  to  deploy  the  MX; 
100  MX's  are  more  vulnerable  than 
450  Minuteman  II's. 

The  other  point  is  that  the  Soviets 
could   continue    going    forward   with 


weapons  like  the  SS-18's  and  the  8S- 
19's.  which  are  first-strike  systems. 
That  gives  me  great  concern  as  well. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  much  as  I  sup- 
port the  concept.  I  do  not  believe  we 
have  thought  it  out  carefully  enough 
to  add  it  to  this  resolution  at  this 
point  in  time. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Gingrich). 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  this  amendment  is  pecularly  ap- 
propriate in  a  week  when  we  are  look- 
ing for  a  B-52  which  crashed  some- 
where in  Nevada.  The  reality  is  that  in 
the  last  year  we  have  lost  B-52  after 
B-52  because  they  are  older  than  the 
people  who  fly  them. 

The  fact  is  that  we  have  not  modern- 
ized for  10  years  and  the  Soviets  have 
modernized.  The  fact  is  that  a  pure 
freeze  will  lock  us  into  a  position  of  in- 
feriority in  terms  of  modem  equip- 
ment, and  any  conservative  who  votes 
against  this  amendment  is  taking  the 
risk  of  voting  in  favor  of  freezing  the 
United  States  in  inferiority. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  of  our 
friends  who  are  not  totally  and  pas- 
sionately committed  to  a  slogan  have  a 
chance  to  produce  a  world  10  years 
from  now  in  which  there  are  fewer 
missiles,  fewer  warheads,  and  less 
danger  of  a  first  strike. 

I  think  that  this  particular  amend- 
ment was  particularly  well  crafted.  I 
think  it  tries  to  achieve  both  the  goals 
of  a  more  modem  force  to  catch  up  to 
the  Soviets  who  have  modernized,  and 
it  tries  to  achieve  the  goal  of  a  less 
dangerous  world.  I  think  that  I  should 
address  only  the  narrowest  of  commit- 
ments to  partisan  sloganry,  to  the  idea 
that  a  freeze  is  more  important  than  a 
plan,  particularly  as  an  amendment. 

All  this  does  is  offer  an  additional 
option  for. the  President,  which  moves 
us  away  from  the  current  size  of  our 
hydrogen  forces  and  which  moves  us,  I 
think,  toward  a  more  stable  world,  a 
safer  world,  and  a  world  in  which 
there  is  less  danger  of  nuclear  war. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
advise  the  Members  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Broomtield) 
has  3  minutes  remaining,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki) 
has  5  minutes  remaining. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Brooufield). 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Edwards). 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Levitas  perfecting  amendment. 

It  seems  to  me,  as  I  listened  to  the 
debate,  that  the  advocates  of  a  nuclear 
freeze  are  missing  the  essential  point 
of  the  arms  race  talks.  There  is  only 
one  issue  here,  and  that  is  war  or 
peace,  and  if  we  allow  the  Soviets  to 
hold  an  advantage  over  us.  we  are  in- 
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creasing  the  lisk  of  war,  not  decreas- 
ing the  risk  of  war. 

I  keep  hearing  about  the  moral  argu- 
ment in  this  freeze  resolution.  I  do  not 
find  anything  morally  superior  about 
risking  the  lives  of  275  million  men, 
women,  and  children,  based  on  wishful 
thinking. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  a  difficult 
time  coming  to  grips  with  people  who 
stand  up  and  say  that  we  should  freeze 
now  and  leave  the  Soviets  in  a  militari- 
ly superior  position,  but  are  against  a 
reduction  of  nuclear  weapons.  I  have 
always  thought  that  the  people  who 
advocate  only  a  freeze  and  not  a  move- 
ment toward  reduction  are  a  lot  like 
the  people  who  went  to  see  the  movie 
"Camelot,"  and  not  only  thought  it 
was  a  great  movie  but  thought  it  was  a 
true  story.  They  are  people  who  think 
that  if  you  want  to  eliminate  snow, 
you  Just  pass  a  resolution  and  elimi- 
nate snow. 

D  1540 

It  becomes  necessary,  Mr.  Chairman, 
for  us  to  move  toward  modernizing  our 
forces  while  we  reduce  the  threat  and 
while  we  prevent  ourselves  from  be- 
coming militarily  inferior  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  what  we 
owe  to  the  people  who  sent  us  here 
and  allowed  us  each  to  stand  in  the 
well  and  take  an  oath  of  office  to 
defend  this  country. 

We  have  it  within  our  power  to  move 
toward  a  reduction  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons, to  move  toward  reducing  the 
threat  of  a  nuclear  holocaust  in  this 
world  and  to  do  so  without  merely 
giving  the  Soviets  an  advantage  that  is 
going  to  increase  the  chances  that 
they  will  become  adventurous  and 
make  a  miscalculation  that  could  lead 
to  a  war  none  of  us  would  want. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  BROOMrmj)). 

Bfr.  BRCX)MFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  jrield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
simie. 

tSx.  Chairman,  I  support  the  Levitas 
build-down  amendment  to  section  2  of 
the  Zablocki  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  13). 

As  all  of  my  colleagues  know,  strate- 
gic stability  Is  essential  to  the  security 
and  well-being  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  We  all  know 
that  force  survivability  is  indispensa- 
ble to  stability  at  the  strategic  nuclear 
level. 

The  amendment  before  us  allows  for 
both  reductions  and  U.S.  force  mod- 
ernizations. 

This  unique  amendment  calls  upon 
both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  to  undertake  a  guaranteed  stra- 
tegic bullddown  of  nuclear  forces.  The 
real  beauty  of  this  proposal  is  that  the 
two  superpowers  would  each  eliminate 
from  their  operational  forces  two  nu- 
clear warheads  for  every  newly  de- 
ployed nuclear  warhead.  This  build 


down  will  be  subject  to  agreed  proce- 
dures of  verification  and  compliance. 
This  approach  allows  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  reduce 
their  mutual  strategic  vulnerabilities 
by  emphasizing  a  move  away  from 
large  missiles  with  MIRVed  warheads. 
This  plan  is  also  consistent  with  the 
recently  released  Scowcroft  Commis- 
sion reconunendations  on  developing 
new  U.S.  ICBM's. 

The  Levitas  amendment  is  one 
which  many  Members  of  the  other 
body  have  already  embraced  as  the 
Nunn-Cohen  proposal.  Most  impor- 
tantly, this  proposal  lessens  the  desta- 
bilizing impact  of  any  immediate 
freeze  of  weapons  by  offering  an  op- 
portunity for  immediate  reductions. 

Finally,  the  amendment  expresses 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  on  an  appro- 
priate approach  to  arms  control. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  in  this  Chamber  to  vote  in 
support  of  the  Levitas  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Zablocki)  to  close  debate. 

Mr.  ZABLOC^KI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  the  majority  leader,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright). 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment,  not 
because  I  find  anjrthing  inherently  evil 
in  it.  I  do  not.  It  might  be  a  good  idea. 
I  oppose  it  simply  because  I  think  it 
complicates  what  ought  to  be  a  reason- 
ably straightforward,  simple  and  un- 
complicated proposal. 

Let  us  recognize  the  limitations  of 
what  we  can  do  here  today.  We  do  not 
have  the  capacity  to  negotiate  a  treaty 
on  the  House  floor.  Last  month  when 
we  were  debating  this  issue  Members 
on  one  side  would  ask  Members  on  the 
other  side  if  the  language  under  con- 
sideration would  freeze  a  certain  weap- 
ons system  or  not.  In  the  process,  we 
seemed  to  be  losing  sight  of  our  natu- 
ral limitation. 

The  truth  of  it  is  that  the  resolution 
in  and  of  itself  does  not,  cannot  and 
should  not  freeze  anything.  What  we 
do  here  cannot  and  will  not  freeze  any 
weapons  system  unless  and  until  the 
negotiators  sit  down  and  agree  mutu- 
ally that  it  be  done. 

It  is  a  simple  proposition  that  we 
face.  It  is  not  complicated.  The  ques- 
tion is,  do  we  favor  a  mutual  and  veri- 
fiable freeze  and  reduction  of  nuclear 
weapons?  There  is  nothing  complicat- 
ed about  that,  nothing  sinister  about 
that,  nothing  hidden  about  it. 

I  think  it  is  something  that  all  of  hu- 
manity, for  perhaps  30  years,  has  been 
seeking  and  striving  for. 

One  of  the  last  public  statements 
made  by  the  late  Dwight  D.  Eisenhow- 
er while  he  was  President  was  the  fol- 
lowing, it  had  to  do  with  the  nuclear 
weapons  race: 

What  can  the  world  or  any  nation  even 
hope  for  if  no  turning  is  to  be  found?  The 
worst  is  atomic  war.  The  best  would  be  this: 


m  life  of  perpetual  (ear  and  tension:  a 
burden  of  arms  draining  the  wealth  and 
labor  of  all  people;  a  wasting  of  strength. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  we  need  to 
uncomplicate  the  matter.  Let  us  keep 
it  clear,  simple  and  straightforward. 
We  should  not  try  to  get  into  the  tech- 
nical questions  of  what  comes  first- 
freeze  or  reduction,  qualitative  or 
quantitative  limitations,  delivery  sys- 
tems or  warheads.  Leave  those  to  the 
negotiators  as  properly  we  should.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  President  him- 
self in  the  spirit  of  his  own  campaign 
slogan,  "Make  a  new  beginning," 
ought  to  embrace  this  effort.  That  is 
just  what  we  are  trying  to  do— to  make 
a  new  beginning.  Perhaps  it  might 
help  to  recognize  the  origins  of  that 
very  slogan.  Those  very  words  were  ex- 
pressed by  a  Greek  named  Aristoph- 
anes, who  prayed  as  he  walked  among 
the  ruins  of  the  Greek  temples  de- 
stroyed by  the  Peloponnesian  Wars: 

From  the  murmur  and  subtlety  of  suspi- 
cion with  which  we  vex  one  another,  give  us 
rest.  Make  a  new  beginning.  Mingle  again 
among  the  kindred  of  the  nations  with  the 
alchemy  of  love;  and  with  some  finer  es- 
sence of  forebearance  temper  our  minds. 

Aristophanes  asked  those  many  cen- 
turies ago  that  we  make  a  new  begin- 
ning, as  did  Eisenhower  those  23  years 
ago. 

Let  us  not  try  to  complicate  it.  Let 
us  simply  say  yes,  this  is  what  man- 
kind yearns  for  and  this  is  what  the 
United  States  stands  for,  and  that  we 
stand  with  the  President,  not  against 
him,  in  calling  on  the  Soviet  Union  to 
join  in  a  mutual,  verifiable  freeze  and 
reduction  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Need  we  say  more  than  that?  Should 
we  try  to  say  more  than  that?  When 
each  of  us  tries  to  complicate  this  into 
a  mirror  image  of  his  own  particular 
predilections,  we  run  the  risk  of  de- 
stroying the  central  thrust  of  that 
which  all  of  us,  I  think,  really  want  to 
say,  and  that  is,  "Enough." 

The  world  can  scarce  afford  to  spend 
our  treasure  on  more  and  more  weap- 
ons of  destruction  at  a  time  when  we 
need  it  so  sorely  to  feed  the  hungry 
and  clothe  the  naked  and  educate  the 
illiterate  and  care  for  the  sick,  to  build 
roads  and  schools  and  hospitals, 
homes  and  peaceful  factories,  and  a 
better  society  for  all  of  us. 

Let  us  both— ourselves  and  the  Rus- 
sians—have sense  enough  to  recognize 
that  we  already  have  enough  weapons 
to  kill  one  another  several  times  over. 
Let  us  call  a  halt  to  the  spiraling, 
costly  arms  race.  Let  us  do  it  mutually 
and  in  a  verifiable  way,  so  that  neither 
has  an  advantage  over  the  other,  but 
rather  that  all  humankind  and  the 
whole  vast  futiu%  may  gain  the  advan- 
tage of  the  vision  that  two  nations 
acting  together  in  strength  can 
achieve  for  the  human  race. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 
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The  question  Is  on  the  perfecting 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Lxvttas). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

HECORDEDVOR 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Bfr.  Chairman. 
I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  190,  noes 
229,  not  voting  14,  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  53] 
ATES-190 


Andrews  (TX) 

Hartnett 

Pashayan 

Anthony 

Hatcher 

Patman 

Archer 

High  tower 

Paul 

Barnard 

HUer 

Petri 

Bartlett 

HI11U 

Pickle 

Bateman 

Holt 

Porter 

Bennett 

Hopkins 

Price 

Bereuter 

Hubbard 

Pritchard 

BevUl 

Huckaby 

Qulllen 

BiUraUa 

Hunter 

Ray 

Bllley 

Hutto 

Regula 

Breaux 

Hyde 

Ridge 

Broomfield 

Ireland 

Rltter 

Brown  (CO) 

Jenkins 

Roberts 

Broyhm 

Kaalch 

Robinson 

Burton 

Kazen 

Roemer 

Byron 

Kemp 

Rogers 

CmmpbeU 

Kindness 

Roth 

Carney 

Kramer 

Rowland 

Chandler 

Lagomarslno 

Rudd 

Chappie 

LatU 

Sawyer 

Cheney 

Leath 

Schaefer 

dinger 

I<>nt 

Schulze 

Coata 

Levitas 

Sensenbrenner 

Coleman  (MO) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Shaw 

Conable 

Lewis  (FL) 

Shelby 

Corcoran 

Uplnskl 

Shumway 

Courier 

LIvLngston 

Shuster 

Craig 

Loefner 

SiUander 

Crane,  Daniel 

Lott 

Slsisky 

Crane.  Philip 

Lowery  (CA) 

Skeen 

Daniel 

Lulan 

Skelton 

Duinemeyer 

Lungren 

Smith  (NE) 

Daub 

Mack 

Smith,  Denny 

Davis 

Madigan 

Smith,  Robert 

DeWlne 

Marlenee 

Snyder 

Dlcklnaon 

Marriott 

Solomon 

Dreler 

Martin  (Uj) 

Spence 

Duncan 

Martin  (NO 

Spratt 

Dyaon 

Martin  (NY) 

Stangeland 

Edwards  (AL) 

McCain 

Stenholm 

Edwards  (OK) 

McCandless 

Stratton 

Emerson 

McCollum 

Sundquist 

English 

McCurdy 

Tauzin 

Erdreich 

McDade 

Taylor 

Erlenbom 

McDonald 

Thomas  (CA) 

Fiedler 

McEwen 

Thomas  (GA) 

Fields 

McOrath 

Valentine 

Fish 

Michel 

Vander  Jagt 

FUppo 

Miller  (OH) 

VandergrUf 

Franklin 

Mollnari 

Vucanovlch 

Frencel 

Montgomery 

Walker 

Oekas 

Moore 

Wattins 

Oilman 

Moorbead 

Weber 

Otngrlch 

Morrison  (WA) 

Whltehurst 

Oradlaon 

Murtba 

WhiUey 

Oramm 

Myers 

Whlttaker 

Oregg 

Nelson 

Winn 

Gunderaon 

Nichols 

Wolf 

HaU,  Ralph 

Nielaon 

WorUey 

HaU.  Sam 

O'Brien 

WyUe 

Hammenchmldt  Oxley 

Toung  (AK) 

Hance 

Packard 

Hansen  (UT) 

Parris 
NOES-229 

Ackennan 

Aspin 

Boggs 

Addabbo 

AuColn 

Boland 

Akaka 

Barnes 

Boner 

AlbosU 

Bates 

Bonlor 

Alexander 

BedeU 

Bonker 

Anderson 

Bellenson 

Borskl 

Andrews  (NO 

Berman 

Bosco 

Annunzlo 

Blaggi 

Boucher 

Applegate 

Boehlert 

Boxer 

Britt 

Hawkins 

Puraell 

Brooks 

Hefner 

RataaU 

Brown  (CA) 

Heftel 

Rangel 

Bryant 

Bertel 

Ratcbford 

Carper 

Howard 

Reid 

Carr 

Hoyer 

Richardson 

Clarke 

Hughes 

Rlnaldo 

Clay 

Jacobs 

Rodlno 

Coelho 

Jeffords 

Roe 

Coleman  (TX) 

Johnson 

ROM 

CoUlns 

Jones  (OK) 

Rostenkowikl 

Conte 

Kaptur 

Roukema 

Conyers 

Kastenmeier 

Roybal 

Cooper 

Kennelly 

Rusao 

Coughlln 

KUdee 

Sabo 

Coyne 

Kogovaek 

Savage 

Crockett 

Kolter 

Scheuer 

D'Amours 

Koatmayer 

Schneider 

Daschle 

LaFalce 

Schroeder 

delaOaixa 

Lantos 

Schumer 

Dellums 

Leach 

Seiberling 

Derrick 

Lehman  (CA) 

Shannon 

Dicks 

Lehman  (FL) 

Sharp 

DlngeU 

Leiaod 

Slkoiakl 

Dixon 

Levin 

Simon 

Donnelly 

Levine 

Slattery 

Dorgan 

Long  (LA) 

Smith  (FL) 

Dowdy 

Long(MD) 

Smith  (lA) 

Downey 

Lowry  (WA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Durbln 

Luken 

Snowe 

Dwyer 

Lundlne 

Solan 

Dymally 

MacKay 

St  Germain 

Early 

Markey 

Staggers 

Eckart 

Martinez 

Stark 

Matmil 

Stokes 

Edwards  (CA) 

Mavroules 

Studds 

Evans (lA) 

MamoU 

Stump 

Evans  (IL) 

McCloskey 

Swift 

FuoeU 

McHugh 

Synar 

FmIo 

McKeman 

Tallon 

Peighan 

McKinney 

Tauke 

McNulty 

Torres 

norlo 

Mica 

TorriceUl 

FogUetU 

Mikulskl 

Towns 

Foley 

MUler  (CA) 

Trailer 

Ford  (MI) 

MlneU 

UdaU 

Pord(TN) 

Mlntah 

Vento 

Forsythe 

MltcheU 

Volkmer 

Fowler 

Moakley 

Walgren 

Frank 

MoUohan 

Waxman 

Frost 

Moody 

Weaver 

Fuqua 

Morrison  (CT) 

Weiss 

Garcia 

Mrazek 

Wheat 

Oaydos 

Murphy 

Whltten 

Gejdenson 

Natcher 

Williams  (MT) 

Gibbons 

Nowak 

WIrth 

Gllckman 

Oakar 

Wise 

Gonzales 

Obeistar 

Wolpe 

Goodllng 

Obey 

Wright 

Gore 

Olln 

Wyden 

Gray 

Ortiz 

Yates 

Green 

Owens 

Yatron 

Guarinl 

Panetta 

Young  (FL) 

Hall  (IN) 

Patterson 

Young  (MO) 

Hall  (OH) 

Pease 

Zablocki 

Hamilton 

Penny 

Zscbau 

Harkln 

Pepper 

Harrison 

Perkins 

NOT  VOTING 

-14 

Badham 

Horton 

Ottinger 

Bethune 

Jones  (NO 

Washington 

ChappeU 

Jones  (TN) 

Williams  (OH) 

Gephardt 

Uoyd 

Wilson 

Hansen  (ID) 

Neal 

gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.   I^vi- 

TAS). 

Under  that  unanimous-consent 
agreement  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Wright)  is  now  recognized  for  8 
minutes  and  30  seconds. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
the  same  proposition  we  Just  voted  on. 
I  urge  a  "no"  vote.  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  the  Chair 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  Levitas)  for  I  minute  and  45 
seconds. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  thank  the  Chair- 
man. 

The  issue  has  been  fully  debated  and 
I  do  not  choose  to  further  extend  the 
debate  on  the  issue.  I  simply  want  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  for  listening  to 
and  debating  this  very  important  issue 
on  a  high  plane. 


a  1600 

The  CHerk  annoimced  the  following 
pair. 

On  this  vote: 

Mrs.  Uoyd  for,  with  Mr.  Washington 
against. 

So  the  perfecting  amendment  was 
rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
advise  the  Committee  that  under  the» 
previous  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ments, three  Members  are  entitled  to 
speak  on  the  substitute  offered  by  the 


Mr. 
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the  debate  itself  and  an  analysis  of  the 
results  of  that  debate  indicate  a  deep 
and  abiding  concern  that  Members  in 
this  Hou.se  have  about  the  proposition 
we  have  before  us. 

I  am  further  convinced  that  by  the 
time  this  measure  comes  back  to  this 
House  from  the  conference,  the  propo- 
sition which  those  of  us  have  put  for- 
ward on  the  mutual  guaranteed  build- 
down  will  be  the  proposal  that  will 
pass  the  House. 

I  thank  the  Members  of  the  House 
for  their  indulgence  and  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  C^HAIRMAN.  Under  the  previ- 
ous unanimous-consent  agreement, 
the  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki)  to  con- 
clude debate.  

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
issue  has  been  fully  debated.  The  com- 
mittee has  spoken.  I  can  assure  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  his  idea,  his 
suggestion,  will  receive  full  and  con- 
tinuing consideration  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Nevertheless,  I  hope  his  substitute  is 
defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
(Georgia  (Mr.  Levitas). 

The  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFPntED  BY  MR.  SHOWN  OP 
<X)LORAI>0 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Brown  of  Col- 
orado: On  page  4,  immediately  after  line  16, 
insert  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(1)  Pursuing  the  objective  of  negotiating 
an  immediate,  mutual  and  verifiable  reduc- 
tion in  nuclear  weapons." 

And  renumber  the  succeeding  paragraphs 
accordingly. 
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Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mi.  PAUL.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  nuclear 
freeze  is  one  of  the  most  hotly  debated 
issues  in  America  today,  yet  much  of 
the  discussion  focuses  on  the  wrong 
issue. 

The  issue  is  not  peace  or  war,  disar- 
mament or  nuclear  holocaust,  though 
this  is  usually  the  way  the  question  is 
phrased.  Any  reasonable  human  being, 
faced  with  such  a  choice,  would  state 
that  he  favors  peace  and  disarmament. 
Proponents  of  a  nuclear  freeze  would 
have  us  believe  that  since  we  favor 
peace,  we  must  also  endorse  an  arms 
limitation  agreement  with  the  Soviets. 
This  is  not  true  at  all. 

I  believe  that  the  current  U.S.  arse- 
nal of  offensive  nuclear  weapons  is  ex- 
cessive. The  30,000  nuclear  warheads 
in  our  arsenal  are  sufficient  to  repel 
any  genuine  threat  to  the  security  and 
independence  of  the  United  States.  I 
cannot,  for  several  reasons,  endorse  a 
nuclear  freeze  treaty  with  the  Soviets. 

ARK  THK  SOVIKTS  TRUSTWORTHT? 

Many  supporters  of  a  nuclear  freeze 
believe  that  an  agreement  with  the  So- 
viets would  be  mutual  and  verifiable— 
that  the  Soviets,  in  other  words,  would 
abide  by  the  terms  of  an  agreement 
and  that  their  cooperation  could  be 
verified.  The  Soviets,  however,  have 
shown  no  willingness  to  freeze  their 
own  stockpile  of  nuclear  weapons  at 
existing  levels.  On  the  contrary,  they 
remain  as  belligerent  as  ever. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  a  freeze 
would  be  mutual,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  it  would  be  verifiable. 
Since  no  one  knows  with  any  accuracy 
how  many  weapons  the  Soviets  al- 
ready possess,  the  problems  of  verifi- 
cation are  obvious. 

The  argument  in  favor  of  the  freeze 
1b  based  on  a  misconception  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  This  view  holds  that  the 
leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  are  moti- 
vated by  the  same  values— the  love  of 
individual  freedom  and  a  commitment 
to  constitutional  government— to 
which  our  Nation's  leaders  traditional- 
ly have  adhered.  This  view  of  the 
Soviet  Union  leads  many  well-inten- 
tioned Americans  to  assimie  that  the 
Soviets  come  to  the  negotiating  table 
for  the  same  reason  we  do.  The  truth 
is  they  do  not  have  a  genuine  desire 
for  world  peace.  Their  goal  is  world 
conquest. 

HistoricaUy,  the  Soviets  have  come 
to  the  bargaining  table  only  when  it 
has  been  in  their  self-interest  to  do  so. 
They  come  only  when  negotiation  ad- 
vances their  plans  for  world  domina- 
tion. Historically,  whenever  it  had 
been  in  their  interest  to  do  so,  they 
have  violated  the  treaties  they  have 
signed.  In  1977,  for  example,  former 
Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin  Laird 
called  the  evidence  "incontrovertible 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  repeatedly. 


flagrantly  and.  indeed,  contemptuous- 
ly violated  the  [SALT]  treaties  to 
which  we  have  adhered." 

The  Soviets  have  violated  SALT  I 
and  other  arms  treaties  at  least  27 
times.  The  use  of  chemical  weapons 
against  the  resistance  movement  in 
Afghanistan  is  only  the  latest  in  a  long 
series  of  such  violations. 

Unfortunately,  successive  adminis- 
trations have  refused  to  condemn  the 
Soviets  for  these  violations,  issuing  in- 
stead vaguely  worded  statements 
claiming  the  Soviet  Union  is  in  "gener- 
al agreement"  with  the  terms  of  SALT 
I.  In  so  doing,  they  place  the  treaties 
themselves  above  our  own  national  de- 
fense. 

The  United  States,  as  a  free  and  sov- 
ereign nation,  should  in  no  way  allow 
its  defense  capabilities  to  be  limited, 
controlled,  or  compromised  by  the 
Kremlin.  It  would  be  suicide  to  allow 
our  greatest  enemy  to  dictate  to  us  the 
means  we  may  use  to  defend  ourselves 
against  it. 

If  ORK  PROBLKMS  WITH  A  PRKKZK 

There  are  other  objections,  equally 
serious.  No  treaty  with  the  Soviets  can 
be  to  our  mutual  advantage,  for  exam- 
ple. Liberty  and  freedom  share  no 
common  goals  with  totalitarianism. 
More  practically,  any  freeze  treaty 
would  prohibit  the  updating  of  our 
own  technology.  The  decision  to  take 
advantage  of  our  own  technological 
breakthroughs  should  be  made  by  the 
United  States  without  having  to  seek 
the  permission  of  the  Soviets. 

Finally,  the  advocates  of  a  nuclear 
freeze  all  too  often  assume  that  disar- 
mament is  the  cause,  not  the  conse- 
quence, of  peace.  They  make  a  very 
common  mistake  in  assuming  that 
peace  is  a  policy,  rather  than  a  goal 
for  which  policies  are  needed.  Yet 
simply  reducing  the  level  of  nuclear 
weapons  will  not  reduce  tensions 
unless  the  preconditions  of  peace  are 
met.  Reduced  tensions  naturally  lead 
to  reduced  armaments.  Unfortunately, 
such  a  reduction  in  tensions  cannot 
occur  as  long  as  the  Soviets  continue 
to  seek  world  domination.  Disarma- 
ment in  a  hostile  world  environment 
cannot  bring  peace;  peace  brings  disar- 
mament. 

A  PRO-AMERICAN  FORXIGH  POLICY 

Until  the  20th  century,  the  United 
States  pursued  a  foreisb  policy  of 
strict  noninterventionism.  That  policy 
was  recommended  by  Presidents 
Washington  and  Jefferson,  and  en- 
dorsed in  this  century  by  men  such  as 
Senator  Robert  Taf  t  of  Ohio. 

Noninterventionism  means  simply 
that  the  first  purpose  of  a  foreign 
policy  is  to  defend  the  independence 
and  territory  of  America.  It  is  based 
on  the  recognition  that  the  world 
would  always  be  at  war  somewhere, 
but  it  is  not  our  duty  or  in  our  best  in- 
terest to  get  involved  in  local  and  re- 
gional conflicts.  American  foreign 
policy  is  to  be  neither  pro-South  Afri- 


can nor  anti-South  Africa,  neither  pro- 
Israel  nor  pro-Arab.  It  is  to  be  pro- 
American.  The  support  for  a  nuclear 
freeze  may  be  seen  as  expressing  a 
desire  for  returning  to  this  long  Amer- 
ican tradition  of  noninvolvement  in 
foreign  conflicts. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II  the 
United  States  has  abandoned  every 
last  vestige  of  its  traditional  foreign 
policy  of  noninterventionism.  the 
result  has  been  costly  in  economic 
terms  and  disastrous  in  military  terms. 

Since  our  departure  from  our  tradi- 
tional foreign  policy,  the  United 
States  has  intervened  all  over  the 
world,  ostensibly  to  defend  and  some- 
times prop-up  our  so-called  allies.  We 
spent  $22  billion  in  Vietnam,  $2.17  bU- 
lion  in  Iran,  and  $1.89  billion  in  Cam- 
bodia, only  to  watch  those  friendly 
governments  turn  into  enemies.  For- 
eign aid  programs  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II  have  cost  American  tax- 
payers over  $2  trillion— almost  twice 
the  current  national  debt.  Yet  U.S.  se- 
curity has  not  been  increased  one  iota 
by  these  giveaway  programs.  As  long 
as  the  United  States  remains  commit- 
ted to  this  foreign  policy,  it  cannot 
reduce  its  arms  or  its  arms  expendi- 
tures. If  it  is  willing  to  return  to  its 
noninterventionist  tradition,  it  can 
reduce  both  military  spending  and  the 
number  of  weapons,  and  still  maintain 
its  freedom  and  independence. 

There  is  only  one  reason  that  the 
United  States  needs  the  enormous 
stockpUe  of  30,000  nuclear  warheads. 
We  have  spread  our  nuclear  umbrella 
over  most  of  the  non-Commimist 
world,  in  an  effort  to  protect  our 
allies.  Few  serious  foreign  policy  ob- 
servers expect  a  nuclear  war  to  be  trig- 
gered by  a  direct  confrontation  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  They  believe,  instead,  that 
the  United  States  could  become  the 
victim  of  a  Soviet  attack  as  a  result  of 
a  regional  conflict  in  E]urope.  the 
Middle  East,  or  Japan. 

Nations  under  our  nuclear  protec- 
tion depend  for  their  security  on  this 
assiunption.  Our  nuclear  umbrella  has 
encouraged  our  allies  to  neglect  their 
own  conventional  defenses,  relying  in- 
stead on  U.S.  nuclear  weapons.  We 
have  subsidized  the  conventional  de- 
fense of  these  now  wealthy  allies. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  United 
States  to  bolster  its  own  security.  We 
have  weakened  our  own  defenses  by 
trying  to  defend  too  many  and  too 
much.  We  must  take  steps  to  reduce 
the  likelihood  of  our  being  dragged 
into  a  distant  regional  conflict.  The 
gradual  withdrawal  of  our  convention- 
al and  nuclear  forces  from  Europe  and 
Japan  would  reduce  the  possibility  of 
a  military  confrontation  with  the  Sovi- 
ets, saving  the  American  taxpayers  bil- 
lions of  dollars  each  year.  Such  a  with- 
drawal would  also  strengthen  Europe 
and  Japan,  for  they  would  no  longer 


be  dependent  upon  the  United  States 
for  protection. 

By  reducing  tensions  with  the  Sovi- 
ets and  minimizing  American  presence 
in  already  tense  regional  conflicts,  we 
could  eliminate  any  need  for  greater 
levels  of  offensive  weapons.  We  could 
even  begin  to  reduce  existing  stock- 
piles without  weakening  our  ability  to 
defend  ourselves. 

If  we  took  such  steps  to  ease  interna- 
tional tensions,  we  could  bolster  our 
security  through  development  of  an 
antiballistic  missile  (ABM)  system. 
The  United  States  has  chosen  not  to 
develop  such  a  system,  though  the 
technology  is  readily  available,  and  we 
have  actually  dismantled  the  one 
ABM  system  we  had  when  the  United 
States-Soviet  ABM  Treaty  was  signed. 

It  is  absurd  to  possess  the  technolog- 
ical means  to  defend  ourselves,  and 
not  do  so.  But  this  is  precisely  the  sui- 
cidal strategy  this  Nation  has  pursued 
for  20  years.  That  strategy  is  a  deliber- 
ate rejection  of  defensive  weapons  in 
favor  of  holding  the  civilian  popula- 
tions of  the  United  States  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  hostage  through  "mutual  as- 
sured destruction  (MAD)." 

THE  RKAL  ISSTJK 

Support  for  a  nuclear  freeze  need 
not  conflict  with  the  desire  for  a 
strong  national  defense  expressed  by 
the  American  people  in  the  1980  elec- 
tion. But  any  such  freeze  or  reduction 
in  our  weaponry  must  be  part  of  an 
overall  change  in  our  foreign  and  de- 
fense policies.  Apart  from  such  a 
return  to  the  trsulitional  and  proven 
policy  of  noninterventionism,  a  nucle- 
ar freeze  could  play  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  favor  unilateral  disarma- 
ment or  are  actually  pro-Communist. 
Such  a  result  must  be  avoided. 

The  call  for  a  nuclear  freeze  repre- 
sents a  simple  solution  to  a  complex 
problem.  Unless  Congress  is  willing  to 
address  the  real  issue— whom  should 
we  defend?— there  will  be  no  genuine 
movement  toward  world  peace,  and  no 
adequate  defense  of  American  liberty. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  amendment  before  the  Com- 
mittee is  very  simple  and  straightfor- 
ward. I  believe  it  represents  the  think- 
ing and  the  wishes  of  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  It  simply  adds  to  the  list  of  ob- 
jectives we  have  in  these  talks.  And 
the  objective  it  spells  out  is  one  of  re- 
ducing nuclear  weapons. 

As  I  listened  to  the  debate,  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  have  expressed  a 
strong  interest  and  desire  to  see  that 
as  a  result.  As  I  have  talked  to  mem- 
bers of  my  constituency  in  Colorado, 
they  tell  me  of  their  strong  interest  in 
reducing  the  threat  of  a  nuclear  holo- 
caust. That  is  what  this  amendment  is 
meant  to  do.  It  is  meant  to  spell  out 
clearly  our  interest  in  reducing  weap- 
ons. It  does  not  in  any  way  harm  a 
freeze.  It  does  not  in  any  way  condi- 
tion a  freeze  upon  a  reduction.  It 
simply  complies  with  the  wishes  of 


both  sides  of  the  aisle  that  we  find  a 
way  to  reduce  harmful  weapons. 

It  speaks  to  the  concern  that  was 
voiced  on  this  floor  with  regard  to  the 
Slljander  amendment.  Many  were  con- 
cerned on  that  issue  that  in  some  way 
we  conditioned  a  reduction  and  a 
freeze  as  being  mutually  dependent. 
This  simply  sets  it  aside  as  a  separate 
aim. 

In  the  faith  and  belief  that  it  ad- 
dresses a  concern  that  we  all  share,  I 
would  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  want  to  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  leadership  on 
this  issue  and  join  him  in  cosponsoring 
this  very  important  amendment.  This 
really  puts  the  issue  before  the  House 
in  a  very  clear  and  obvious  way  and  I 
think  objectively  as  well. 

The  question  that  the  gentleman 
raises  is  really  at  the  heart  and  soul, 
indeed,  at  the  center  of  gravity  of  this 
whole  debate.  If  indeed  nuclear  weap- 
ons are  terrible  and  strike  terror  into 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  world,  and 
indeed,  if  this  is  a  threat  to  world 
peace,  as  some  people  suggest,  why 
freeze  those  weapons?  Why  not  reduce 
them  and  why  not  make  the  opening 
bid  at  Geneva  the  goal  of  reducing 
those  weapons  across  the  board? 

It  seems  to  me  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  has  an  amendment  that 
ought  to  be  carefully  considered,  one 
that  will  put  everybody  to  the  test. 
Are  you  for  freezing  terror  or  reducing 
terror?  Do  you  want  to  achieve  the 
aims  of  reducing  the  threat  of  a  first 
strike  or  are  you  simply  interested  in 
maintaining  the  status  quo? 

And  I  think  the  gentleman  has  clari- 
fied the  issue.  He  puts  it  before  the 
House.  He  gives  us  a  chance  to  vote  up 
or  down  on  freezing  that  terror  or  re- 
ducing that  terror. 

And  I  just  personally  want  to  thank 
him  for  putting  this  issue  before  the 
House. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  might  note  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  already  offered  on  several 
occasions  to  reduce  their  nuclear 
weapons  imder  certain  conditions. 
Surely  we  do  not  want  to  be  prohibit- 
ed from  agreeing  to  reductions  of  that 
kind  or  other  kinds  that  may  be  in  the 
interest  of  all  mankind. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  thsink  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

As  I  read  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment it  is  very  simple  and  straight  for- 
ward. It  says:  "Pursuing  the  objection 
of  negotiating  an  immediate,  mutual 


and  verifiable   reduction  in  nuclear 
weapons." 

Now  that  is  in  addition  to  the  freeze 
concept;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  It  is  in  ad- 
dition and  in  no  way  impairs  the 
freeze  effort. 

Mr.  HYDE.  So  if  one  voted  against 
the  gentleman's  amendment,  one 
clearly  is  voting  against  our  piirsuing 
the  objective  of  negotiating  immediate 
mutual  verifiable  reduction  in  nuclear 
weapons;  is  that  true? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Unfortu- 
nately, I  think  that  is  true.  And  I  hope 
that  the  Members  will  read  that  lan- 
guage. I  think  they  wiU  find  that  they 
agree  with  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  would  hope  so  and  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Brown)  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hnxis  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Browh  of 
Colorado  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  HITJ.TS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HTTJJS.  Mr.  Chairman,  today 
and  last  month,  we  have  listened  to 
several  speakers  tell  this  body  that  it 
is  the  will  of  the  American  people  to 
pass  the  nuclear  freeze  resolution  con- 
tained in  House  Joint  Resolution  13. 

As  proof,  they  cite  public  opinion 
polls,  postal  patron  questionnaires, 
and  votes  in  several  States  last  year 
calling  for  a  freeze. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  Americans  truly  want 
an  end  to  the  arms  race.  They  are  con- 
cerned that  billions  of  their  tax  dollars 
are  being  spent  to  manufacture  horri- 
ble weapons  that  can  destroy  this 
planet.  They  are  worried  that  our  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Russians  may  not 
be  successful.  And  they  are  afraid  that 
someday  someone  may  decide  the  time 
is  right  to  push  the  button. 

Most  of  us  in  this  body,  I  believe, 
share  these  same  concerns.  But,  just 
as  those  who  advocate  passage  of  the 
Zablocki  resolution  say  the  American 
people  have  sent  their  message  to  Con- 
gress, let  us  remember  that  what  we 
do  here  today  also  sends  a  message — to 
the  Kremlin. 

What  is  this  message?  It  is  that, 
somewhere  down  the  line,  we  will  be . 
content  to  be  No.  2.  It  is  that  we  are 
satisfied  with  the  current  nuclear  bal- 
ance of  power  in  Europe.  Perhaps 
worst  of  all,  it  is  a  signal  that  there  is 
a  crack  in  our  resolve  to  maintain  a 
viable  nuclear  deterrent. 

What  does  that  do  to  our  position  in 
Geneva?  Does  it  not  undercut  the  only ' 
negotiating   game   in   town?   Is   that 
what    the    nuclear    freeze    advocates 
want  to  accomplish? 
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The  American  people  neither  want 
to  sabotage  the  Geneva  talks  nor  put  a 
freeae  in  place  that  will  place  the 
United  States  in  a  militarily  vulnera- 
ble position. 

But  I  believe  the  Zablocki  resolution 
would  do  both. 

What  incentive  has  the  Kremlin  to 
scale  back  its  tremendous  arsenal 
when  the  American  Congress  is  telling 
the  Soviet  Union  that  it  is  happy  with 
the  status  quo? 

Or  what  if  the  Soviet  leaders  pick  up 
their  copy  of  Pravda  tomorrow  morn- 
ing, read  this  resolution  and  are  as 
confused  by  its  wording  and  interpre- 
tation as  those  in  this  body  seem  to 
be?  How  can  ambiguity  possibly  aid 
the  peace  process? 

Then,  there  is  the  question  of  even- 
tual American  strategic  Inferiority.  It 
is  something  no  one  likes  to  talk  about 
because  our  security  has  alwajrs  been 
based  on  superiority. 

But,  if  the  Zablocki  resolution 
means  we  would  be  prohibited  from 
modernizing  our  nuclear  forces,  most 
certainly,  we  will  become  No.  2.  The 
facts  are  that  the  Soviet  weapons 
system  has  been  constantly  updated 
and  improved  while  ours  has  remained 
relatively  stagnant. 

In  the  20  years  since  the  Cuban  mis- 
sUe  crisis,  the  Soviets  have  played  an 
effective  game  of  nuclear  catchup  and 
now  have  a  force  so  formidable  that 
we  now  debate  which  side  is  stronger. 

There  will  be  no  question,  however, 
If  a  freeze  resolution  locks  \xs  and  the 
Russians  into  our  current  systems. 

You  can  freeze  the  manufacturing 
and  deployment  of  nuclear  weapons 
but  you  can  not  freeze  the  natural 
aging  process  that  breaks  down  these 
technologically  complex  machines. 

Our  weapon  systems,  simply  put,  are 
much  older  and  less  sophisticated  than 
theirs.  If  we  and  the  Soviets  agreed 
today  to  a  freeze,  our  missiles  would 
rust  in  their  silos  before  one  speck  of 
paint  peeled  off  theirs. 

The  American  people  need  to  know 
that  their  Congressmen  want  to  end 
this  terrible  arms  race  as  much  as  they 
do.  But  I  cannot  believe  they  would 
want  us  to  do  it  at  the  expense  of  our 
security  or  our  children's. 

Mr.  WALKER,  lix.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  I»ennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

A  few  moments  ago  we  heard  from 
the  majority  leader  who  talked  at 
some  length  about  the  previous 
amendment  that  was  on  the  floor.  He 
said  rather  clearly  throughout  his  re- 
marks that  what  the  House  wanted 
was  a  freeze  and  reduction.  Is  there 
any  language  in  the  present  bill  with 
regard  to  reduction,  can  the  gentle- 
man tell  me? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  The  para- 
graph No.  4  makes  a  reference  to  re- 


ductions, but  basically  the  addition  of 
this  would  be  the  one  clear  indication 
that  we  are  also  interested  in  a  reduc- 
tion itself.  

Mr.  WALKER.  What  the  gentleman 
is  doing  is  making  certain  that  the  ot>- 
Jectives  that  are  talked  about  Just 
vaguely  in  the  bill  at  the  present  time 
are  clearly  delineated  as  meeting  real 
reductions  in  terms  of  the  overall  ob- 
jective of  the  policy;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  The  gen- 
tleman is  correct.  And  I  would  say  to 
the  gentleman  it  is  in  response  to  the 
remarks  on  this  floor  of  Members  who 
were  not  able  to  vote  for  the  Siljander 
amendment  that  this  amendment  was 
brought  up. 
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I  believe  they  indicated— and  I  share 
their  concern— that  we  have  genuine 
reduction,  if  that  is  possible..  But  not 
at  the  expense  of  destroying  the  op- 
portunity, if  there  is  such,  for  a  freeze. 
This  amendment  is  designed  to  meet 
that  concern. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  am  somewhat  sur- 
prised by  my  colleague  from  Pennsyl- 
vania saying  the  language  is  not 
strong  in  paragraph  (4).  It  says: 

Proceeding  from  this  mutual  and  verifia- 
ble freeze,  pursuing  substantial,  equitable, 
and  verifiable  reductions  •  •  * 

Now,  what  language  could  be  more 
clear  than  that? 

What  we  are  tning  to  do  here,  I 
think,  is  to  stop  the  forward  momen- 
tum of  the  arms  race  and  then  move 
to  substantial  reductions.  Is  that  not 
what  the  gentleman  thinks  is  the  most 
likely  scenario? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  would 
hope  that  the  gentleman  could  sup- 
port the  amendment.  I  think  the  am- 
biguity comes  around  this  question 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  am  not  worried  about 
the  gentleman.  But  I  am  just  worried 
about  this  idea  that  there  is  nothing 
in  House  Joint  Resolution  13  that 
talks  about  reductions,  when  clearly 
you  have  got  language  here  that  talks 
about  reductions. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Brown)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Walksr  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Brown  of 
Colorado  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  is  an  im- 
portant point.  What  we  are  concerned 
about  is  that  the  freeze  supersedes  the 
concept  of  reduction.  I  think  in  the 
gentleman's  amendment,  what  we  are 


saying  is  that  in  our  negotiating  pos- 
ture and  in  the  resolution  we  are 
adopting  here,  we  should  have  equal 
objectives,  that  we  should  not  have 
the  freeze  beginning  the  superseding 
kind  of  idea  that  it  is  in  paragraph  (4). 
And  with  the  gentleman's  amendment, 
what  we  will  say  is  that  we  regard 
these  as  coequal  kinds  of  responsibil- 
ities in  our  negotiating  posture. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Let  me 
suggest  to  the  gentleman  that,  as  I 
have  talked  to  my  constituents— and 
all  of  you  who  have  talked  to  your 
constituents  I  know  have  had  similar 
experiences— I  find  them  indicating 
that  they  are  in  favor  of  a  freeze  if 
that  is  possible,  and  they  are  in  favor 
of  a  reduction  if  that  is  possible.  They 
object  to  one  being  conditioned  on  the 
other. 

This  avoids  that  problem  of  one 
being  conditioned  on  the  other,  and  I 
think  it  addresses  a  sincere  concern 
that  the  advocates  of  the  freeze  and 
our  constituents  have. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  is  an  ex- 
cellent amendment.  It  definitely  im- 
proves the  resolution.  I  would  hope 
that  our  friends  who  are  the  propo- 
nents of  the  resolution  do  not  have  a 
pride-of-authorship  problem  with 
regard  to  the  word  "reduction." 

I  think  it  is  appropriate  here.  The 
gentleman  has  put  it  in  the  right  con- 
text. It  absolutely  improves  this  reso- 
lution. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  for  his 
work. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  has 
said  that  he  wants  to  reduce  nuclear 
weapons.  We  want  to  reduce  nuclear 
weapons.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  ra- 
tional person  on  the  floor  of  the 
House— and  I  still  think  that  makes  up 
at  least  a  majority  of  the  House  of 
Representatives — who  does  not  want 
to  reduce  nuclear  weapons. 

I  think  the  question  is:  At  what 
point  do  we  work  to  reduce?  Do  we 
allow  a  runaway  freight  train,  which  is 
what  I  would  describe  the  arms  race, 
to  keep  going,  and  then  say  that  at 
some  point  in  the  future  we  are  going 
to  reduce,  or  do  we  say,  instead,  let  us 
stop  the  runaway  freight  train,  let  us 
stop  it  in  its  tracks,  and  then  reduce 
from  there? 

The  people  who  support  the  freeze 
say  let  us  stop  where  we  are  and,  from 
that  base,  let  us  reduce. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Bhown)  has  ag^  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  AuCoin  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Brown  of 
Colorado  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Given  the  fact  that  we 
are  all  after  reductions,  it  is  a  question 
of  how  best  we  can  get  there  and  pre- 
venting a  qualitative  increase  in  the 
arms  race  while  we  are  getting  there. 
Given  that,  I  ask  the  genUeman  this 
question: 

Why  could  not  the  gentleman  sup- 
port the  idea  of  the  freeze,  and  then 
reductions?  So  that  his  amendment 
would  be  that  we  will  have  reductions 
that  will  follow  a  freeze.  We  stop  the 
freight  train  that  is  running  away 
from  us  first,  and  then  we  reduce. 
That  is  all  we  are  trying  to  do.  Why 
cannot  the  gentleman  support  that? 
Or  maybe  he  can  support  that.  Could 
the  gentleman  support  that? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  think 
the  gentleman  makes  an  excellent 
point.  I  personally  can  support  that. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  The  gentleman  can 
support  that? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  My  sug- 
gestion to  the  gentleman  is  this:  If  the 
best  we  can  do  is  to  stop  the  freight 
train.  I  think  we  ought  to  do  it.  If  we 
find  we  have  an  opportunity  not  only 
to  stop  the  freight  train  but  to  achieve 
a  meaningful  reduction.  I  think  we 
ought  to  do  that  too.  I  do  not  think  we 
ought  to  be  so  hammered  into  one  po- 
sition that  we  are  unwilling  to  accept 
something  better  if  it  is  available.  I  do 
not  mean  to  put  words  in  the  gentle- 
man's mouth,  but  as  I  have  listened  to 
him  speak,  he  expresses  a  genuine  con- 
cern about  stopping  the  arms  race  and 
reducing  the  threat  of  a  nuclear  holo- 
caust. I  think  that  represents  Ws  con- 
cern. The  tragedy  I  see  in  our  current 
language  is  this:  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  have  become  so  tied  to  certain  lan- 
giiage  that  we  are  on  the  verge  of 
sajring  we  do  not  want  a  reduction 
even  if  that  is  possible.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  made  several  offers  and  rec- 
ommendations for  reductions.  Surely 
we  do  not  want  to  tie  our  hands  to  pro- 
hibit considering  that  alternative. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman yielding,  and  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman is  sincere  in  that  he  is  getting 
at  what  I  believe  to  be  a  very  impor- 
tant objective.  In  that  spirit,  I  want  to 
pursue  the  conversation  with  him. 

The  gentleman  has  indicated  that, 
ideally,  he  would  prefer  a  freeze  first 
and  then  reductions. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  am 
sorry,  that  is  not  my  understanding.  I 
prefer  both  alternatives  and  our  pur- 
suing everything  that  we  can  obtain  in 
both  areas. 


Mr.  AnCOIN.  I  understand  the  gen- 
tleman, then. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Brown)  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  AuCoin  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Brown  of 
Colorado  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  what  I  am  trying  to  say 
to  the  gentleman  is:  If  you  agree  the 
arms  race  is  a  runaway  train,  if  you 
follow  that  analogy— and  I  clearly 
think  we  caui  accept  that— what  we  are 
trying  to  say,  those  of  us  who  support 
the  freeze,  is  that  it  is  harder,  it  is 
almost  impossible,  to  take  boxcars  off 
that  train  when  it  is  still  running 
away,  if  that  is  your  objective,  than  it 
is  if  you  stop  the  train  and  then  take 
the  boxcar  off  the  train.  And  that  is 
why  we  are  saying  we  have  to  freeze 
first  and  then  have  reductions.  That  is 
all  we  are  talking  about  on  this  side. 
We  want  reductions.  We  want  zero  nu- 
clear weapons  systems.  Zero.  We  want 
reductions,  but  you  have  got  to  stop 
the  train  first,  then  take  the  boxcars 
off. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  May  I  say 
to  the  gentleman,  in  addressing  his 
concern,  that  this  amendment  in  no 
way  substitutes,  in  no  way  deletes,  in 
no  way  removes  anything  in  the  reso- 
lution. All  it  does  is  simply  add  the  ad- 
ditional objective  of  reduction.  It  in  no 
way  hinges  a  freeze  on  the  existence 
of  a  reduction. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  to  me  one  more  time,  as  I  have 
read  the  gentleman's  amendment,  it 
puts  the  idea  of  reductions  first  de- 
fined in  ways  that  could  conceivably 
allow  first-strike  weapons  to  he  devel- 
oped, as  long  as  some  old  weapons  are 
thrown  away.  You  put  the  reduction 
basis  first,  and  then  get  aroimd  to  a 
freeze.  That  is  like  allowing  the 
freight  train  to  continue  going  and 
then  say  that  we  are  going  to  freeze  at 
some  point. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  I  honestly  do 
not  think  that  is  a  fair  interpretation 
of  the  words  that  are  offered  in  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  am  looking  at  the 
gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  sield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  lis- 
tening to  the  question  of  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon,  and  I  just 
thought  I  would  like  to  respond,  if  I 
might. 

I  was  just  thinking,  as  the  gentle- 
man propounded  the  question  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Colorado, 
that  it  may  introduce  the  possibility,  if 
the  negotiations  over  an  immediate  re- 
duction are  not  bearing  fruit,  to  ulti- 
mately lead  to  the  situation  that  the 


gentleman  has  suggested,  which  would 
be  the  modernization  of  some  of  our 
strategic  weapons. 

But  the  same  thing  is  true  of  a 
freeze.  If  that  is  not  instantly  negotia- 
ble, I  would  imagine  that  even  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  would  allow 
as  to  the  possibility  of  keeping  our 
stretegic  weaponry  modernized  in  the 
absence  of  a  Soviet  agreement  with 
the  freeze. 
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Is  the  gentleman  suggesting  that  we 
should  freeze  unilaterally? 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  (Thairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  will  be 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  for  a  response. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  by  putting  the  con- 
cept of  reductions  first,  which  is  basi- 
cally the  posture  of  our  arms  controls 
negotiations  now,  by  putting  that  as  a 
first  priority,  what  you  are  doing  is 
putting  as  a  first  priority  and  asserting 
the  will  of  the  Congress  that  the  basis 
for  the  negotiations  ought  not  to  be  a 
halting  of  the  freight  train  and  then 
reductions,  but  instead,  the  basis  on 
which  the  negotiations  are  going  for- 
ward right  now,  which  a  lot  of  us  feel 
is  a  mistake. 

As  I  indicated  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Broomfield),  the 
author  of  the  substitute,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  debate  today,  the  problem 
with  our  current  posture  is  in  no  way 
does  our  current  negotiating  posture 
put  any  limit  on  the  Blackjack  bomb- 
ers, for  example. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  May  I  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
AuCoiN),  I  understand  his  concerns." 
The  concerns  he  has  addressed  are  not 
in  the  amendment.  That  in  no  way  in- 
dicates what  he  has  suggested.  I  am 
sure  he  does  not  mean  to  mislead  the 
committee.  I  certainly  do  not  mean  to 
mislead  the  committee.  Reduction  is 
simply  listed  as  an  objective.  It  does 
not  in  any  way  dilute  the  effort  for  a 
freeze. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  to  finish  that 
point? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  here,  again,  it  seems 
to  me  there  is  some  confusion. 

Does  the  gentleman  suggest  that 
there  will  be  no  negotiations  if  there  is 
a  freeze  passed  in  the  House?  I  do  not 
think  anybody  in  this  House  or  on  this 
floor  wants  to  vote  for  something  that 
is  imilateral;  at  least  that  is  what  I  be- 
lieve the  majority  opinion  to  be. 

Is  my  friend  from  Oregon  suggesting 
that  if  we  pass  the  freeze  resolution 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  going  to  walk 
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to  the  table  and  automatically  accept 
It?  Are  you  so  sure  that  there  Ls  going 
to  be  no  negotiation  conducted  over  a 
free«?  What  about  the  verification 
provisions?  Because  if  there  are  nego- 
tiations, one  way  or  another,  if  they 
take  time,  if  there  is  any  breakdown,  if 
there  is  any  failure  on  behalf  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  accede  to  the  desire  of 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon,  we  must 
retain  the  option  of  modernizing  our 
forces  lest  it  be  purely  unilateral  disar- 
mament. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Browh  )  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Strattoh  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Brown  of 
Colorado  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3 
additional  minutes. ) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me  for  some  of 
that  time. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  Just  want  to  say 
that  I  intend  to  support  the  gentle- 
man's amendment.  I  want  to  commend 
him  for  it. 

Is  it  not  true  that  one  of  the  reasons 
that  the  gentleman  offered  this 
amendment  is  that  the  history  of  our 
dealings  with  the  Soviet  Union  over 
the  years  since  World  War  II  have 
demonstrated  that  the  only  time  they 
become  interested  in  reductions  is 
when  they  see  that  we  are  building 
up?  If  we  are  going  to  freeze,  they 
have  no  incentive  for  reducing.  Is  that 
not  one  of  the  reasons? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  The  gen- 
tleman makes  a  good  point. 

Mr.  ZSCHAU.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ZSCHAU.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  made  his  argument  against 
this  amendment,  which  I  think  is  a 
good  amendment,  based  upon  the 
analogy  of  a  freight  train  having  to 
stop  before  it  goes  backward  or  before 
cars  are  removed.  But  we  have  to  keep 
in  mind  that  arms  control  negotiations 
do  not  obey  the  laws  of  physics:  that  it 
is  possible  within  a  negotiation  for  a 
freeze  to  also  agree  to  reductions  of 
certain  elements.  But  if  we  are  prohib- 
ited by  the  language  of  this  resolution 
to  first  freeze  and  only  then  reduce, 
we  would  be  prevented  from  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunities  that  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  has  pointed 
out  have  already  been  presented  on 
the  bargaining  tables  in  arms  control 
negotiations. 

So  I  feel  that  the  argument  based  on 
the  analogy  of  stopping  a  freight  train 
and  going  back  is  not  a  valid  argument 
and  that  this  amendment,  which  per- 
mits   reductions    to     be    negotiated 


within  the  context  of  a  freeze,  is  a 
worthwhile  amendment  and  should  be 
supported. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  once  again 
mention  to  the  Committee  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  already  presented 
several  offers  in  terms  of  reductions 
from  their  point  of  view.  I  am  not  sug- 
gesting to  the  Committee  that  we  have 
to  agree  to  those,  but  I  am  suggesting 
that  we  surely  want  to  be  able  to  nego- 
tiate their  suggestions  for  reductions. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentlenuui  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  Just  take  a 
moment  to  point  out  that  if  we  really 
want  to  get  this  train  on  the  right 
track,  the  best  thing  to  do  is  not  to 
stop  it.  but  to  take  it  to  the  round- 
house and  turn  it  in  the  right  direc- 
tion to  try  to  achieve  reductions  in  nu- 
clear weapons  at  the  roundhouse  in 
Geneva  where  the  President  is  pres- 
ently trying  to  negotiate  those  reduc- 
tions. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CJhairman,  I  might  observe  that 
I  was  concerned  that  this  amendment 
might  be  railroaded.  Now  it  seems  that 
it  is  on  a  different  track. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  Just  want  to  clear 
up  what  appears  to  be  a  fundamental 
misinterpretation  of  the  resolution  on 
the  part  of  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
and  some  of  the  Members  on  the  other 
side  who  have  said  that  without  this 
amendment  it  would  not  be  possible 
for  us,  if  this  resolution  were  adopted, 
to  take  advantage  of  offers  that  have 
already  been  put  on  the  table,  or 
might  be  put  on  the  table  by  the  other 
side  providing  for  reductions. 

If  you  look  at  the  resolution  itself, 
on  page  5,  beginning  on  line  19,  section 
2,  it  explicitly  says: 

Consistent  with  pursuing  the  overriding 
objective  of  negotiating  an  immediate, 
mutual  and  verifiable  freeze— 

And  now  here  is  the  key  phrase^ 
nothing  in  this  resolution  shall  be  construed 
to  prevent  the  United  States  from  taking 
advantage  of  concurrent  and  complementa- 
ry ums  control  proposals. 

Which  means,  in  plain  English,  that 
Lf  there  are  proposals  for  reductions 
that  are  consistent  with  a  freeze  and 
they  are  put  on  the  table,  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  us  from  accepting 
them. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Let  me 
commend  the  gentleman  for  his  senti- 
ments and  suggest  to  him  the  lan- 
guage that  was  suggested  in  the 
amendment  would  follow  sJong  with 
his  thinking. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Browh)  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Htoe  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Browh  of 
Colorado  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Let  me  re- 
iterate: If  the  amendment  is  adopted, 
it  will  be  perfectly  compatible  with  the 
aim  that  you  are  suggesting.  It  is  of- 
fered as  an  improvement.  It  is  offered 
as  an  Euldition,  not  in  any  way  a  dimi- 
nution of  the  freeze  effort. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  take  the  gentleman's 
point,  but  I  beg  to  differ  with  him  be- 
cause the  language  which  is  already  in 
the  resolution  makes  it  clear  that  the 
overriding  objective  of  this  resolution 
is  the  negotiation  of  an  immediate, 
mutual,  and  verifiable  freeze,  al- 
though nothing  in  the  resolution 
should  he  construed  to  preclude  ac- 
cepting complementary  or  concurrent 
proposals. 

The  gentleman's  amendment  would 
elevate  the  effort  to  achieve  reduc- 
tions to  the  No.  1  priority  in  our  arms 
control  negotiations,  and  in  that  sense 
it  distorts  the  emphasis,  it  alters  the 
priorities  which  are  contained  in  the 
existing  resolution. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
will  have  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment  which  will  reestablish  the 
sense  of  priorities  which  are  provided 
for  in  the  original  resolution  and 
which  will  make  it  clear  that  one  of 
our  objectives  ought  to  be  to  get  an 
agreement  on  reductions,  but  that  the 
primary  purpose  and  objective  ought 
to  be  to  begin  by  begetting  a  freeze 
first. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Let  me 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  com- 
ments. 

I  might  suggest  that  I  do  not  see  the 
word  listed  in  terms  of  priorities.  We 
listed  objectives  here  in  the  language 
of  the  resolution.  Nowhere  does  it 
appear  that  these  objectives  will  be 
taken  in  priority. 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  KRAMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  jrielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  and  I  would  just 
like  to  comment  to  the  people  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  who  apparently 
oppose  the  amendment  that  I  do  not 
see  anything  in  here  for  you  to  be 
fearful  of.  Regardless  of  what  position 
you  take  on  the  freeze  issue,  all  this 
amendment  does  is  simply  add  an  ad- 
ditional objective,  and  that  is  reduc- 
tions as  well  as  freeze.  But  it  is  basical- 
ly cumulative  in  nature  and  in  no  way, 
as  I  read  it,  diminishes  whatsoever  any 
of  the  language  that  is  presently  in 
the  original  resolution  unamended. 


AMXHDlIKirT  OrrKRKD  BT  MH.  LIACR  OP  IOWA  TO 
THK  AMmDMEMT  OPPKRED  BT  MS.  BHOWH  OP 
COLOKADO 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  offer  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Lbach  of  Iowa 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Browm  of 
Colorado:  In  the  text  of  the  Brown  amend- 
ment, strike  out  all  that  follows  page  4 
through  the  end  of  the  amendment  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Une  18.  immediately  after  "freeze"  insert 
",  then  pursuing  the  objective  of  negotiat- 
ing immediate,  mutual  and  verifiable  reduc- 
tions in  nuclear  weapons". 
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Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  nuclear  freeze  movement  is  not  op- 
posed to  START,  as  it  clearly  states  in 
this  resolution,  nor  is  it  opposed  to  re- 
ductions. What  it  is  opposed  to  is  the 
notion  that  a  frantic  participation  In 
the  arms  race  is  conducive  to  arms 
control  negotiations. 

What  this  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment does  is  carefully  place  a  sequenc- 
ing in  the  bill.  We  have  a  freeze,  then 
we  have  an  effort  toward  reductions. 

I  would  stress  that  what  has  hap- 
pened in  this  debate  and  what  has 
happened  in  the  last  month  in  a  very 
clear  way  is  that  the  word,  "reduc- 
tion." has  taken  on  the  implication  of 
a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing.  Since  the 
debate  commenced  last  month,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  set 
forth  a  new  proposal  for  a  new  arms 
race  in  space.  Since  the  debate  began 
we  have  seen  increasing  indications 
that  the  use  of  force  by  the  United 
States  in  Nicaragua  is  in  contradiction 
to  domestic  and  international  law. 

What  we  need  in  this  Congress  at 
this  time  is  to  set  forth  an  armistice  as 
our  first  priority.  We  need  a  freeze, 
but  to  get  a  freeze  we  are  going  to 
have  to  get  a  thaw  in  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  A  new  attitude  Ls  needed 
to  set  a  new  milieu  for  better  relations. 
What  this  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment does  is  recognize  the  importance 
of  stressing  reductions  and  the  impor- 
tance of  START;  but  it  makes  clear 
that  a  firm  message  must  be  sent  to 
the  White  House  that  the  American 
people  want  a  new  course  in  arms  con- 
trol; that  new  course  can  only  be  ar- 
ticulated by  new  language  which  is  in 
contradiction  to  current  administra- 
tion policy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I,  therefore,  urge 
adoption  of  this  amendment  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  I  am  delighted 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  to 
the  amendment  that  has  Just  been  of- 


fered by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Ii£r.  lAACH). 

What  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  is 
offering  is  language  that  reaffirms  the 
fact  that  those  of  us  who  support  the 
freeze  also  support  reductions. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  Members 
look  at  the  resolution,  the  resolution 
submitted  by  the  committee  chairman, 
that  we  have  before  us,  and  all  we 
have  to  do  is  look  at  paragraph  (4)  on 
page  5.  which  says:  "Proceeding  from 
this  mutual  and  verifiable  freeze,  pur- 
suing substantial,  equitable,  and  verifi- 
able reductions  •  •  *."  And  then  it 
goes  on  to  delineate  the  kinds  of  re- 
ductions. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment that  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
has  Just  offered  is  absolutely  consist- 
ent with  the  resolution.  It  indicates 
that  what  we  are  after  here  is  an  end 
to  the  arms  race  and  an  effort  to  see  if 
It  is  possible  to  negotiate  a  freeze  and 
to  negotiate  reductions. 

I  would  urge  all  of  our  colleagues, 
whether  they  want  the  first  objective 
to  be  a  freeze  or  the  first  objective  to 
be  reductions,  to  support  the  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Leach) 
and  to  oppose  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Brown)  because  it  undercuts  the  basic 
thrust  of  what  we  are  all  about  here 
this  afternoon,  and  that  is  to  bring 
about  an  end  to  the  arms  race. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Leach)  for  of- 
fering this  very  excellent  amendment 
that  makes  it  possible  for  us  to  offer 
our  support. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  I  am  delighted 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate my  friend's  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  Just  wonder  why 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Leach) 
persists  in  putting  the  freeze  first,  es- 
peciaUy  since  it  would  have  to  be  nego- 
tiated by  those  who  believe  we  should 
reduce  first.  Does  the  gentleman  not 
recognize  that  there  is  going  to  have 
to  be  negotiations,  whether  we  have 
reductions  first  or  a  freeze  first? 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  answer  is 
that  both  need  to  be  negotiated,  the 
first  opening  bid  in  Geneva  should  be 
to  get  the  levels  of  weapons  down.  And 
the  gentleman  is  sasing  that  if  we  do 
not  get  them  down,  we  should  not 
have  any  opportunity  to  modernize, 
and  then  the  same  problem  is  attend- 
ant to  the  freeze  issue  because  that, 
too,  has  to  be  negotiated. 

So  my  question  is:  Why  does  the 
gentleman  persist  in  putting  the 
freeze  first  when  the  ultimate  goal,  I 
thought,  was  to  reduce? 

Mr.  LEACJH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  query.  I 
think  it  is  a  fair  and  reasonable  query, 


and  I  would  only  say  that  we  have 
proof  in  the  pudding. 

This  administration  has  been  in 
office  for  2  years  and  3  months  and 
has  pursued  a  START  reduction  ap- 
proach. That  reduction  approach  has 
come  to  nau«ht.  Our  negotiators 
themselves  in  the  last  week  have  indi- 
cated that  there  is  no  early  indication 
of  a  likelihood  of  a  successful  arms 
control  treaty. 

Therefore,  I  think  those  who  have 
had  some  doubts  about  the  approach 
and  the  professionalism  of  the  admin- 
istration on  arms  control  are  saying. 
"Let's  take  a  Uttle  different  ap- 
proach," recognizing  that  the  ultimate 
goal  is  reduction. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  one  more  time? 

Mt.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman, then,  questions  the  profession- 
alism of  the  U.S.  negotiators. 

Does  the  gentleman  admit  of  the 
possibility  that  the  other  side  of  the 
equation  should  bear  some  of  the 
burden  of  proof  on  its  shoulders? 
What  if  we  are  dealing  with  an  intran- 
sigent negotiator?  Is  there  no  burden 
of  proof  on  the  Soviet  Union? 

That  is  what  bothers  me,  frankly, 
about  the  whole  nuclear  freeze  move- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Iaach)  has 
expired. 

(On  request  of  Itx.  Kemp,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  KEMP.  BCr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  will  yield  fur- 
ther, what  bothers  me  about  this 
debate  sincerely  is  that  there  do  not 
seem  to  be  any  reservations  or  doubts 
about  the  good  faith  of  the  other  side 
of  the  bargaining  table.  We  are  hold- 
ing our  own  country  responsible  while 
looking  at  the  other  side  through  rose- 
colored  glasses.  We  must  listen  to 
charges  of  the  lack  of  professionalism, 
the  lack  of  honesty,  the  lack  of  integ- 
rity, and  the  lack  of  sincerity  on 
behalf  of  our  own  country. 

It  seems  to  me  some  of  the  gentle- 
man's moral  indignation  should  be  re- 
served for  the  failure  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  comply  with  past  agree- 
ments, for  their  obstreperousness  and 
for  the  intransigence  they  have  intro- 
duced into  these  talks. 

I  just  believe  that  we  must  not  leave 
this  issue  without  clarifying  the  fact 
that  the  gentleman  is  holding  his  own 
country  accountable  and  is  not  asking 
for  some  accountability  on  the  other 
side  of  the  table. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  think  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
makes  some  very  valid  points,  and  I 
would  stress  that  I  referred  to  the 
notion  of  lack  of  professionalism  but 
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never  the  lack  of  sincerity  and  never 
the  lack  of  honesty  in  doubting  my 
own  Oovemment's  approach. 

With  regard  to  the  Government  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  there  is  a  great  deal 
to  be  asked.  I  think  the  gentleman 
made  a  number  of  valid  observations.  I 
would  say  the  presentation  of  an 
agreement  in  the  nature  of  a  freeze 
would  really  put  their  feet  to  the  fire. 
If  anyone  listened  very  carefully  to 
the  opening  presentation  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki) 
and  understood  what  would  be  expect- 
ed from  the  Soviet  Union  under  a 
freeze,  they  would  understand  the 
enormous  restraint  that  would  be  re- 
quired of  the  Soviet  Government.  All  I 
am  saying  is.  let  us  give  them  that 
option,  and  then  let  us  test  their  sin- 
cerity, but  we  are  not  going  to  get  any- 
where until  that  sincerity  is  tested. 

lb.  KEMP.  And  if  they  did  not, 
then  what?  Would  the  gentleman  re- 
serve the  right  to  modernize  the  UJ5. 
Forces? 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  This  gentleman 
certainly  does  reserve  that  right,  as  do 
the  advocates  of  the  freeze  on  this 
House  floor.  UntU  there  is  a  ratified 
agreement  in  force,  this  Government 
shall  have  the  right  to  pursue  modern- 
izations in  the  area  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Then.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  the 
gentleman  is  relying  on  the  same  pro- 
fessionalism from  our  negotiators  vis- 
a-vis  a  freeze  negotiation  as  he  does 
for  the  current  START  negotiations. 
How  does  the  gentleman  expect  those 
people  to  be  professional  in  negotiat- 
ing a  freeze  when  he  is  attacking  their 
professionalism  for  failing  to  negotiate 
reductions?  And  why  put  handcuffs  on 
our  negotiators  in  Geneva  and  tell 
them.  "You  can  only  negotiate  a 
freeze  because  we  don't  trust  you  to 
negotiate  reductions." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Leach)  has 
again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Leach 
of  Iowa  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlemsm  yield? 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  say  to 
my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  there  is  nothing  in  this  res- 
olution that  says  that  we  cannot  at 
the  same  time  discuss  and  move 
toward  reductions.  It  says,  "concur- 
rent and  complementary  arms  control 
proposals,"  which  would  in  fact  take 
in  the  2  for  1  or  any  other  reduction 
program.  So  they  can  both  be  done  at 
the  same  time. 

So  I  do  not  see  why  the  gentleman 
feels  that  we  cannot  say,  "Let  us  as  a 
matter  of  strategy  suggest  a  freeze 
first  and  then  reductions."   Why   is 


that  any  different  than  sajrlng,  "first 
reductions  and  then  freeze  later." 

It  Just  seems  to  me  that  we  can  do 
either  thing  under  this  amendment, 
and  in  my  view,  what  we  are  saying 
here  is,  let  us  try  a  different  tack  be- 
cause the  other  tack  simply  has  not 
worked  over  the  last  2  years. 

Mr.  LEAC^  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  I  may  reclaim  my  time,  let  me  just 
stress  that  the  analogy  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  about  handcuffs 
is  an  excellent  one.  It  is  time  that  the 
peoples  of  the  United  States  and  the 
peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union  attempted 
to  handcuff  their  governments  in  a 
way  so  that  we  can  have  peace  rather 
than  a  continued  arms  race. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  would  vote  for 
the  gentleman's  amendment  if  I 
thought  there  were  somebody  hand- 
cuffing the  Soviet  Union,  but  the 
problem  is  that  the  gentleman  is 
handcuffing  our  own  negotiators,  and 
there  is  no  quid  pro  quo  on  the  other 
side  of  the  ocean  or  on  the  other  side 
of  this  debate.  We  are  handcuffing 
ourselves,  and  in  the  absence  of 
anyone  demonstrating  against  the  tre- 
mendous buildup  of  arms  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  So  why  should  the  gentleman 
handcuff  us?  

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Leach)  makes  a  good  deal  of 
sense  from  a  number  of  different  per- 
spectives, but  there  is  an  additional 
one.  The  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Brovw)  talks  about  reducing. 

Does  it  talk  about  reduction  of  all 
nuclear  weapons?  Or  if  we  reduce  one 
type  of  nuclear  weapons,  would  the 
amendment  be  satisfying?  Does  it  talk 
about  reduction  over  a  permanent 
period  of  time?  Or  if  there  were  a  re- 
duction for  3  months  and  then  an  ac- 
celeration of  the  arms  race,  would  the 
amendment  satisfy  that? 

The  freeze  is  a  concept  that  has 
become  so  prevalent  across  the  face  of 
this  Nation  because  it  is  simple  and  it 
is  clear,  and.  quite  frankly,  it  cannot 
be  misconstrued  by  people  who  do  not 
have  the  same  intent  as  the  sponsors 
of  this  resolution. 
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Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  I  would  be  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  appreciate  the  previ- 
ous speaker's  point,  but  the  same 
thing  holds  true  for  the  freeze:  Which 
weapons  systems  would  be  covered  by 
a  freeze?  To  which  delivery  systems 


would  a  freeze  apply— the  P-16'8  that 
only  carry  conventional  weapons  now, 
but  could  carry  nuclear  weapons  later? 
The  definitional  problems  to  which 
the  gentleman  alluded  hold  true  for 
the  freeze — only  more  so. 

Now,  the  gentleman  raises  the  point 
about  simplicity.  The  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution  was  one  of  the  most  simple 
resolutions  ever  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress. Ninety-eight  percent  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  100  percent 
of  the  Senate,  all  voted  for  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution  and  then  we  foimd 
out  later  that  there  were  some  ambi- 
guities, there  were  some  clauses  that 
were  not  quite  clarified,  and  we  ended 
up  with  problems  that  all  of  us  know 
went  far  beyond  that  simple,  seeming- 
ly straightforward  resolution. 

I  am  saying,  we  had  better  look  at 
this  a  lot  longer  than  we  have  looked 
at  it  so  far,  because  the  very  problems 
that  we  talk  about  with  regard  to  re- 
ductions negotiations  are  attendant  to 
the  problem  of  a  freeze. 

The  (CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Browk  of 
Colorado,  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
before  yielding  to  the  gentleman,  let 
me  just  stress,  there  is  one  difference 
between  a  freeze  and  other  approach- 
es, with  all  respect  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  and  that  is,  in  a  freeze 
you  do  not  need  the  definitional 
framework  that  applies  to  other  ap- 
proaches. If  you  advocate  START,  if 
you  advocate  a  build-down,  you  do 
need  a  definitional  framework. 

I  would  stress  to  aU  my  friends  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle,  the  only  defini- 
tional framework  that  has  ever  been 
negotiated  is  contained  in  SALT  II.  A 
premise  for  a  build-down  approach,  a 
premise  for  a  START  approach,  is 
SALT  II.  Those  who  support  START 
and  the  Levitas  approach  are  obligated 
to  think  seriously  about  changing  atti- 
tudes toward  SALT  II. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  (Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

I  would  like  to  simmiarize  very 
quickly  the  changes  that  I  think  the 
gentleman's  substitute  incorporates.  It 
incorporates  as  I  see  it,  exactly  the 
same  language,  with  two  exceptions: 
first,  it  changes  the  number  of  the 
paragraph  from  one  to  three,  and  thus 
the  order  that  it  would  appear  in  the 
objectives,  and  second,  it  precedes  my 
language  with  the  word  "then."  Would 
that  be  correct? 
Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  might 
ask   the   gentleman  because   I   have 


great  respect  for  hia  concerns  in  these 
areas,  is  it  the  gentleman's  intent  or 
the  gentleman's  desire  that  we  not 
consider  reductions  until  we  have  ob- 
tained a  freeze? 

Mr.  LEIACH  of  Iowa.  It  is  the  gentle- 
man's considered  opinion  that  at  this 
time  we  are  going  to  have  to  do  our 
very  best  at  a  maximum  to  achieve  in 
a  practical  way  a  freeze  on  as  many 
systems  as  possible. 

In  my  personal  opinion,  we  probably 
cannot  achieve  a  freeze  on  everything. 
Based  upon  that,  we  might  have  to  ne- 
gotiate a  partial  freeze  and  then 
within  that  context  there  may  well  be 
the  consideration  of  reductions;  but  if 
we  do  not  start  talidng  about  a  freeze, 
we  are  never  going  to  achieve  reduc- 
tions. We  are  simply  going  to  see  an 
escalation  of  the  arms  race. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

I  would  just  submit  for  the  Members 
who  are  listening  that  the  thrust  of 
the  amendment  I  brought  to  the  com- 
mittee is  simply  to  Ust  a  reduction  as 
an  alternative  and  not  in  any  way  to 
harm  the  freeze  alternative  that  is 
here. 

I  further  suggest  that  there  are  real- 
istic opportunities  for  reductions,  as 
witnessed  by  the  several  proposals  by 
the  Soviet  Union. 

In  this  Member's  view,  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  refuse  to  include  reductions 
in  the  objectives. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  earli- 
er had  pointed  out  that  there  is  some 
other  language  in  section  2  that  may 
allow  us  to  consider  reductions.  If  that 
Is,  indeed.  Ills  viewpoint,  all  my 
amendment  would  do,  then,  is  make 
section  1  and  section  2  consistent. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  I  would  empha- 
size to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
that  his  sincerity  and  his  judgment 
are  deeply  respected.  There  is  some 
difference  of  judgment  between  the 
two  of  us,  but  not  an  enormous  one. 
That  Is  why  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment  is  one  of  very  slight  modi- 
fication, but  it  is  a  modification  that 
in  the  opinion  of  many  people  in  the 
freeze  community  is  very  important  at 
this  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kemp,  and  by 
imanlmous  consent,  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Of  course,  I 
yield. 
Mr.  KEMP.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
The  gentleman  mentioned  SALT  II 
and  that  the  freeze  movement  would 
be  predicated  upon  ratification  or  at 
least  a  de  facto  ratification  of  SALT 

n. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  No:  that  is  not 
what  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  said. 


Mr.  KEMP.  Oh,  I  am  sorry. 
BCr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  What  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  said  was  that  the 
definitional  framework  of  SALT  II 
would  be  necessary  for  either  a  build- 
down  approach  or  a  START  U  ap- 
proach. 

The  advantage  of  a  freeze  approach 
Is  that  the  sophisticated  definitional 
framework  is  frankly  not  needed,  be- 
cause a  freeze  applies  to  virtually  ev- 
erything: whereas  the  minute  you  take 
an  approach  that  involves  1-for-l,  2- 
for-1,  3-for-l  reductions  you  have  to 
describe  what  are  the  systems  in- 
volved: so  the  beauty  and  the  simplici- 
ty of  the  freeze  is  that  it  can  go  forth 
without  SALT  II.  This  gentleman  sup- 
ports SALT  II.  Those  people  of  this 
Chamber  that  support  a  buUd-down 
approach,  a  START  approach,  have  to 
recognize  in  their  own  hearts  that 
they  may  well  have  to  reassess  their 
positions  if  they  have  a  negative  opin- 
ion of  SALT  II. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Well,  my  view  toward 
SALT  II  was  that  it  was  fundamental- 
ly flawed.  It  gave  the  Soviets  unequal 
advantage  over  the  United  States.  It 
did  not  include  the  Backfire  bomber,  it 
gave  the  Soviets  a  unilateral  right  to 
326  heavy  SS-18's  with  MIRV's  of  10 
warheads  each,  and  it  was  thoroughly 
unverifiable.  I  do  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's clarification.  I  had  thought 
for  a  moment  that  the  gentleman  was 
advocating  resurrecting  SALT  II.  I  am 
relieved  to  know  that  that  is  not  the 
case. 

The  second  question  that  I  would 
like  to  ask  is.  Is  the  gentleman  telling 
us  that  the  freeze  would  include  every 
single  nuclear  weapon  across  the 
board  at  the  various  delivery  systems 
or  what? 

Mr.  LEAC!H  of  Iowa.  The  freeze  will 
include  precisely  what  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  read  in  his  opening 
statement  today. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Well,  then,  in  effect,  the 
gentleman  is  saying  that  under  a 
freeze  we  are  going  to  leave  in  place  in 
the  Soviet  Union  over  320  SS-20's  that 
are  aimed  at  every  major  capital  in 
Europe,  and  not  allow  the  United 
States  or  the  alliance  to  offset  that 
tremendous  threat,  not  only  to  NATO, 
but  to  the  free  world. 

Now,  how  will  it  ever  be  possible  to 
get  the  Soviet  Union  to  negotiate  a  re- 
duction in  theater  nuclear  weapons  if 
we  are  putting  our  own  country  in 
handcuffs?  We  would  be  denying  our- 
selves the  ability  to  negotiate  from  a 
position  of  strength.  We  would  be  re- 
nouncing our  option  to  achieve  parity. 
We  would  unilaterally  be  conceding  an 
enormous  advantage  to  the  Soviets, 
without  even  token  reference  to  any 
quid  pro  quo  or  reciprocity.  We  would 
be  saying,  we  will  freeze  our  position 
at  zero,  and  you  can  stay  west  of  the 
Urals,  with  more  than  320  SS-20's 
aimed  at  the  heartland  of  Europe. 
How  is  it  possible  that  the  Soviets 


would,  after  that,  ever  agree  to  reduc- 
tions? 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  One  of  the  in- 
teresting assessments  that  occurred 
this  past  week  is  the  proposal  of  the 
Scowcroft  Commission,  which  among 
other  things  articulates  the  vulner- 
ability of  land-based  systems.  If  we 
froze  today,  we  would  leave  the  Soviet 
Union  frozen  with  many,  many  vulner- 
able systems,  with  the  United  States 
frozen  with  many  less  vulnerable  sys- 
tems. 

We  woiild  be  in  a  position  certainly 
of  parity,  but  to  a  very  large  extent, 
and  not  improbably,  of  some  advan- 
tage. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

(At  the  request  of  Blr.  Kemp,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Of  course. 
Mr.  KEMP.  We  just  had  an  election 
in  West  CJermany.  I  understand  the 
sincerity  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 
He  and  I  have  had  many  discussions 
and  I  appreciate  his  friendship.  We 
have  joined  in  other  projects,  talking 
with  people  from  the  United  King- 
dom, I  remember  that  very  clearly. 

I  just  wonder,  how  are  we  going  to 
tell  our  friends  and  allies,  whether  it  is 
the  United  Kingdom  or  West  Germa- 
ny, particularly  a  new  government  in 
West  Germany  of  Chancellor  Kohl, 
that  all  of  a  sudden  the  United  States 
supports  his  opponents— the  very  op- 
ponents who  have  been  supported  by 
the  Soviet  Union?  After  all  the  integri- 
ty and  resolve  Chancellor  Kohl  has 
displayed,  to  support  this  country,  and 
to  support  NATO,  and  to  support  the 
defense  of  those  values  that  we  both 
hold  dear  and  to  help  support  a  posi- 
tion established  by  the  United  States 
of  America,  now  that  he  went  through 
a  very  trying  election  and  took  all  that 
heat,  we  are  going  to  undercut  every- 
thing that  he  ran  on  in  that  election. 
It  seems  to  me  that  such  an  action 
would  split  us  from  the  alliance.  It 
would  weaken  our  friends  in  Europe. 
It  would  strain  our  credibility  in  the 
eyes  of  our  allies,  and  shake  their  con- 
fidence in  our  commitment  to  their  de- 
fense. And  it  does  not  make  any  sense 
to  try  to  negotiate  with  the  Soviet 
Union  from  a  position  of  supreme 
weakness,  of  unilaterally  foregoing  the 
deployment  of  our  theater  nuclear 
weapons  when  the  Soviets  have  al- 
ready deployed  theirs. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  again  ex-; 
pired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Leach 
of  Iowa  was  aUowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes.) 
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Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  Just  wanted  a  couple  additional  min- 
utes to  respond  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  pre- 
sents a  very  interesting  argmnent  and 
one  that  must  be  addressed  in  this 
debate. 

I  think  very  clearly  from  a  NATO  al- 
liance point  of  view  there  are  differ- 
ences of  opinion,  but  I  would  stress 
that  it  is  Chancellor  Kohl  himself 
that  is  pressing  this  administration  for 
more  forthcoming  approaches  to  arms 
control. 

In  the  United  Nations  on  a  freeze 
resolution,  two  members  of  NATO 
voted  for  a  freeze;  a  nimiber  of  other 
countries  of  the  NATO  alliance  were 
forced  to  abstain. 

There  is  not  a  major  country  in 
Western  Europe  that  is  not  saying  to 
the  United  States  at  this  time,  "Let's 
be  more  forthcoming  in  arms  control." 

William  Colby,  the  former  Director 
of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
when  asked  this  question  several 
weeks  ago  said.  "My  belief  is  that  the 
people  of  Germany  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Germany  would  say,  'well, 
thank  God.  the  American  people  have 
finally  risen  up  to  make  their  Govern- 
ment recognize  the  importance  of 
arms  controL' " 

A  freeze  would  be  well  received,  not 
poorly  received  in  Western  Europe 
today. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me  on  that 
point? 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  I  would  be  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  The  gentleman 
says  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  senti- 
ment for  a  freeze  in  NATO,  but  the 
fact  is  that  there  is  not  a  single  major 
government  in  NATO  which  supports 
the  freeze. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York 
pointed  out  here  Just  a  moment  ago 
that  if  this  freeze  goes  on,  we  are 
going  to  be  selling  our  NATO  allies 
down  the  river. 

In  fact,  if  the  gentleman  would  Just 
let  me  make  my  point,  we  met  with  a 
young  member  of  the  Bundestag  the 
other  day  and  that  was  his  statement. 
We  said,  "What  would  happen  if  we 
vote  a  freeze  over  here?" 

He  said,  "If  the  Americans  vote  a 
freeze,  then  the  Germans  are  not 
going  to  accept  the  Pershing  missile." 

So  the  whole  thing  is  going  to  be  de- 
stroyed if  this  freeze  proposal  goes 
through  as  far  as  NATO  is  concerned. 

D  1700 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  differing  perspective. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 


Mr.  HUNTER.  I  think  the  difference 
between  the  gentleman's  measiu'e  and 
the  measure  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Broww)  or  the 
way  it  affects  the  Brown  measiu-e  basi- 
cally is  to  take  the  option  away  from 
our  negotiators  of  negotiating  a  reduc- 
tion first  and  then  a  freeze,  which  you 
are  basicidly  sajring,  and  several  of  the 
other  proponents  of  the  freeze  have 
said,  which  is  if  the  Soviets  agree  to 
reduce  first  they  can,  and  the  freeze 
resolution  contains  provisions  for  ne- 
gotiating a  reduction  first  if  they  want 
to. 

But  if  the  Soviets  do  not  want  to  ne- 
gotiate a  reduction  first,  then  our  ne- 
gotiators are  bound,  at  least  by  this 
resolution,  to  freeze. 

Is  that  accurate? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Leach)  has 
again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Leach 
of  Iowa  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1 
additional  minute.) 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  There  is  no 
doubt  there  is  sequential  priority 
given  to  a  freeze  in  this  resolution,  but 
a  freeze  to  be  negotiated  does  take  two 
to  tango.  If  it  cannot  be  negotiated, 
obviously  other  approaches  will  have 
to  be  considered. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  But  if  the  gentleman 
will  further  yield,  you  do  agree  that 
your  amendment  to  the  Brown  amend- 
ment basically  removes  that  option 
from  our  negotiators? 

If  the  Soviets  say  no,  we  want  a 
freeze  first,  our  resolution  says 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  This  amend- 
ment gives  sequential  priority  to  the 
freeze. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  25ABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  to  the  amendment  and  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Brown). 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  already  dis- 
cussed the  Siljander  amendment  for 
about  2  hours.  This  is  the  same  issue. 
It  is  a  matter  of  what  priority  we  are 
going  to  set  as  far  as  the  negotiations. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  (Mr.  Browk)  is 
less  preferable  than  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Zschau)  with  whom  I  had 
discussed  this  issue.  He  does  not  really 
put  it,  as  he  maintains  he  does,  as  an 
alternative.  He  puts  it  before  the  pro- 
vision in  House  Joint  Resolution  13 
that  a  mutual  and  verifiable  freeze 
should  be  negotiated.  If  he  would  have 
put  it  after,  I  think  we  would  have  no 
quarrel. 

But  I  must  state  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
is  no  different  than  the  Siljander 
amendment  which  the  House  has  al- 
ready  rejected.   Therefore   I   submit. 


Mr.  Chairman,  we  should  not  debate 
this  any  further.  We  all  know  how  we 
are  going  to  vote  and,  therefore,  I  ask 
for  a  vote  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  and  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman      from      Colorado      (Mr. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  wiU  yield  briefly. 
The  gentleman  has  had  ample  time. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  might 
observe  that  there  is  a  significant  dif- 
ference in  that  the  amendment  I  have 
suggested  to  the  committee  does  not  in 
any  way  condition  a  freeze  upon  a  re- 
duction. I  thought  at  the  time  of  the 
Siljander  debate  that  that  was  a  major 
objection  and  the  amendment— this 
amendment— was  drafted  to  answer 
that  concern. 

But  I  might  address  a  question  to 
the  chairman.  If  we  changed  the 
nimiber  of  this  objective  from  No.  1,  as 
I  have  it,  to  No.  3,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  has  suggested,  would  the 
chairman  then  feel  that  he  could 
accept  the  amendment? 

Bfir.  2:ABL0CKI.  Not  with  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  has  indicated 
that  one  of  his  concerns  about  my 
amendment  is  the  order  in  which  it 
lists  the  objective  of  reduction.  If 
indeed  we  change  that  so  that  we 
move  it  to  No.  3  instead  of  No.  1,  is  the 
amendment  then  acceptable  to  the 
chairman? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  We  do  have  it  in 
other  sections  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  So  the 
gentleman's  objection  to  my  amend- 
ment is  not  just  the  number  of  the  se- 
quence? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  object  to  the  se- 
quence. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  If  we 
change  the  sequence,  is  the  gentleman 
then  willing  to  accept  reduction  as  a 
goal? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  It  is  the  sequence 
of  the  negotiations,  and  since  the 
Leach  amendment  corrects  that.  I  am 
supporting  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Leach). 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  It  does 
more  than  that.  It  does  more  than 
change  the  number.  It  adds  a  sequen- 
tial word  of  "then"  indicating  that  you 
cannot  consider  reductions  imtll  you 
have  negotiated  a  freeze.  That  is  the 
whole  point. 

I  think  the  American  people  want  an 
opportunity  to  have  reductions  if  they 
are  possible. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  am  sure  the  gen- 
tleman understands  fully  the  position 
of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  and 
he  is  not  going  to  change. 

I  ask  for  a  vote. 


Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  just  as  weary  as 
anybody  in  this  room  and  maybe  a 
little  more  so  of  debating  this  Issue.  It 
is  absolutely,  positively  a  political 
issue,  not  arms  control,  and  never  was 
that  more  graphically  underscored 
than  by  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  which  I  am 
sure  is  consonant  with  the  dictates  of 
"the  freeze  movement." 

Notice  the  absence  of  a  "reductions 
movement."  Notice  the  hangup  on  the 
word  "freeze"  which,  of  course,  stops 
modernization,  keeps  us  in  the  antique 
category  as  far  as  our  weaponry  is  con- 
cerned, and  prevents  us  from  respond- 
ing to  the  SS-20's.  354  triple-headed 
SS-aO's  aimed  at  Western  Europe. 

There  is  no  reason  in  logic  or  in  com- 
monsense  why  you  cannot  reduce  as 
well  as  freeze. 

Why  in  the  world  are  you  so  hung 
up  on  "first  we  freeze  and  then  we 
reduce"? 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  has  just 
said  OMt  European  allies  want  us  to  be 
forthcoming  on  arms  control.  Why 
chose  the  door  and  just  say  talk  about 
freeze  first?  Why  not  leave  the  option 
to  reduce? 

Is  there  something  incompatible 
with  arms  control,  with  fostering 
peace,  that  says  you  cannot  reduce? 

What  if  the  Soviets  want  to  reduce? 
We  cannot  talk  to  them? 

We  are  going  to  have  to  negotiate  a 
freeze  first. 

Freezing  first  requires  negotiations 
on  inventory,  on  verification.  If  you 
think  verification  is  going  to  be  easy  to 
negotiate,  you  do  not  understand  the 
subject. 

If  you  ask  anyone  in  the  intelligence 
community  how  many  atom  bombs 
Israel  has,  do  you  know  what  answer 
you  get?  It  is  from  zero  to  200.  We  do 
not  know.  That  is  a  little  country,  a 
free  country  the  size  of  a  postage 
stamp  compared  to  Russia,  and  we  do 
not  know. 

But  now  we  are  going  to  verify  nu- 
clear weapons  production  and  deploy- 
ment in  the  Soviet  Union. 

To  negotiate  the  verification  will 
take  years.  What  nonsense  to  foreclose 
our  negotiators  from  being  able  to  dis- 
cuss reductions. 

The  President  no  longer  can  say, 
"We  will  cut  it  in  two;  we  will  elimi- 
nate this;  we  wiU  eliminate  that."  We 
have  got  to  freeze  first. 

That  is  not  forthcoming.  That  is 
stupid.  I  cannot  see  why  you  have  to 
march  to  the  drum  of  the  freeze  move- 
ment because  they  are  hung  up  on  the 
word  "freeze." 

Reductions,  disappearance  of  all  nu- 
clear weapons,  ought  to  be  the  ulti- 
mate goal.  Why  not  at  least  let  that 
word  creep  into  the  resolution  by 
saying  that,  too,  is  an  objective  of 
what  we  are  doing. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


lix.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  debate 
on  the  pending  amendment  and  all 
amendments  thereto  end  by  5:30. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin?    

Mr.  KRAMER.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  did  not 
hear  the  unanimous-consent  request. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
asked  unanimous  consent  that  all 
debate  on  the  amendment  and  amend- 
ments thereto  cease  at  5:30. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is 
heard.  

Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  to  the  amendment. 

I  think  it  is  very  fitting  that  we  have 
discussed  in  the  last  few  minutes  the 
history  of  arms  negotiations,  because 
in  effect  what  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  and  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin would  really  have  us  consider  here 
today  on  the  floor  of  the  House  is  not 
the  first  freeze  that  the  United  States 
has  ever  been  involved  in,  but  the 
second. 

In  fact,  when  the  SALT  I  agreement 
was  adopted— I  do  not  know  how  many 
Members  were  here  a  number  of  years 
ago  when  that  debate  raged— it  was 
really  said  to  be  a  freeze  that  would 
stop  the  endless  escalating  arms  race. 

And  let  me,  if  I  might,  depict  this 
graphically  for  my  colleagues. 

Prior  to  the  SALT  agreement,  which 
I  call  the  freeze  that  failed,  the  rela- 
tive force  structures  of  both  sides 
looked  something  like  this.  The  Sovi- 
ets had  deployed  two  strategic  bomb- 
ers, the  United  States  one.  Both  sides 
had  deployed  a  relative  parity  in  both 
ballistic  missiles  and  submarine 
launched  missiles,  as  well  as  three 
classes  of  ballistic  submarines. 

The  Soviets  then  developed  two  very 
large  missiles,  one  of  which  was 
MIRV.  The  SS-9,  both  Mod-3  and 
Mod-4. 

And  the  United  States  responded 
with  a  new  submarine  launched  mis- 
sile, the  Poseidon,  which  was  also 
MIRV'ed. 

That  Is  the  background  that  forced 
us  into  SALT  I,  an  escalating  arms 
race  on  both  sides,  and  approximate 
parity,  a  trip  to  the  bargaining  table  in 
the  hopes  to  freeze  this  escalating  sit- 
uation. 

Now  let  us  see  how  SALT  I  worked 
to  accomplish  its  goal  of  a  freeze.  Kis- 
singer, Ambassador  Smith,  and  Mel 
Laird  all  testified  in  the  background  of 
SALT  I  that  indeed  this  would  have 
the  effect  of  a  freeze.  In  fact,  we  gave 
up  our  ABM  system  with  the  explicit 


understanding  that  the  Soviets  would 
indeed  not  develop  any  counterforce 
capability,  any  counterforce  weapons. 
In  fact.  Secretary  Laird  said  at  the 
time  that  it  would  be  a  violation  of 
SALT  I  if  the  Soviets  did  indeed  devel- 
op some  capability  that  threatened 
our  deterrent. 

How  did  that  freeze  work?  The  Sovi- 
ets proceeded  with  aggressive,  unre- 
lenting development  of  new  ICBM's. 
new  SLBM's  and  new  bombers.  They 
deployed  six  new  classes  of  subma- 
rines. And  in  this  entire  timeframe,  be- 
tween SALT  I  and  the  period  we  are 
presently  in.  the  United  States  de- 
ployed one  new  submarine  missile,  a 
new  warhead  on  an  old  missile,  the 
Minuteman  III.  And  finally,  within 
the  last  year,  an  air  laimch  cruise  mis- 
sUe. 

If  indeed  we  go  forward  with  the 
President's  modernization  program,  we 
will  then  wind  up  with  a  force  struc- 
ture that  looks  something  like  this, 
where  the  United  States  attempts  to 
gain  back  some  of  that  parity  that 
serves  as  a  deterrent  against  the 
Soviet  first  strike  and  new  generations 
of  Soviet  missiles,  SS-18,  the  new  solid 
missile,  an  air  launch  cruise  missile, 
and  a  new  submarine  missile,  and  an- 
other bomber,  the  Blackjack. 

That  is  the  situation  that  we  have 
found  ourselves  in  today. 

So  virtually  what  we  have  done  uni- 
laterally is  imposed  a  freeze  upon  our- 
selves. In  fact,  since  1967  this  country 
has  not  dug  one  new  silo,  not  one.  and 
has  only  deployed  in  those  almost  15, 
16  years  one  new  submarine,  put  into 
operation  last  December. 

I  would  suggest  that  if  we  adopt  this 
resolution  here  as  it  presently  reads  as 
presented  by  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin and  as  amended  by  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  and 
the  amendment  by  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Brown),  what  we 
will  wind  up  with  is  the  second  freeze 
that  failed,  not  the  first. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Kramer)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Khameb 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.)      

Mr.  KRAMER.  What  we  will  wind 
up  with  is  a  force  structure  that  looks 
like  that. 

Now  not  wanting  to  be  facetious,  let 
me  just  ask  my  colleagues:  Which 
team  would  you  rather  play  on,  the 
red  team  or  the  blue  team?  And  I  sug- 
gest that  the  havoc  and  the  damage 
that  we  could  wreck  her  today  is 
almost  incalculable  in  its  impact  on 
the  security  of  this  country. 

Now  all  of  us  want  peace.  All  of  us 
want  security.  AU  of  us  want  a  world 
free  from  nuclear  weapons  in  which 
nuclear  weapons  are  obsolete.  But  to 
simply  go  forward  with  another  unilat- 
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eral  freeze  will  be  the  second  freeze 
that  faUed. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  j^elding. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
on  a  very  forceful  and  persuasive 
statement.  I  think  the  gentleman  has 
grm)hically  depicted  the  situation  as  I 
understand  it  to  be. 

I  wonder— I  see  somebody  else  bring- 
ing charts,  it  looks  like  we  might  be 
engaging  here  in  a  battle  of  the 
charts— if  the  gentleman  would  care  to 
inform  the  House  under  whose  aegis 
this  was  prepared  and  where  these  fig- 
ures came  from. 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Certainly.  This  chart 
was  prepared  by  in  fact  two  agencies, 
the  Defense  Nuclear  Agency  provided 
the  information  to  the  Office  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Internal  Secu- 
rity and  Policy  Development.  And  in 
fact  we  just  had  this  in  this  form  de- 
livered to  us  this  morning. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Well.  I  want  to 
again  thank  the  gentleman  and  com- 
pliment him  and  say  that  I  was  Just  re- 
cently—over the  weekend— involved  on 
a  panel  where  numbers  came  out  of 
the  air,  people  were  quoting  things 
that  I  had  never  heard  of  before.  The 
only  answer  was,  "Yes,  you  can  check 
my  figures."  And  it  is  for  this  reason  I 
thought  i$  very  important  for  the  gen- 
tleman to  state  the  soiux*  of  his  fig- 
ures, because  they  are  very  dramatic, 
very  impressive,  and  persuasive. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Khambr)  has  again  expired. 

(By  unamimous  consent,  Mr. 
Kramkr  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  KRAMER.  I  would  only  say  to 
the  gentleman  in  response  and  to  all 
the  other  Members  of  this  House  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  before  the 
Members  vote  today  and  I  have  copies 
of  this  for  anybody  who  wants  to  see  it 
and  examine  it  in  a  9  by  11  form,  what 
I  would  ask  the  Members  to  do  is  look 
at  these  figures.  They  are  accurate, 
they  are  true,  this  is  the  red  team  and 
this  is  the  blue  team.  And  what  I 
would  ask  my  colleagues  is  to  examine 
your  own  conscience  and  see  whether 
you  really  want  to  do  what  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
suggests  is  in  the  best  hope  of  peace. 

I  suggest  to  unilaterally  go  forward 
again  is  to  submit  ourselves  to  nuclear 
terror  and  blackmail  in  the  decade 
that  lies  ahead. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  and  I  both  serve  on 
the  Armed  Services  Committee.  The 


gentleman  asks  the  question:  Which 
team  would  you  serve  on? 

Let  me  speak  as  one  Member  of  Con- 
gress, I  would  serve  on  the  team  of  the 
blue,  the  United  States. 

Now,  let  me  ask  the  gentleman  a 
question,  if  I  may. 

Is  the  gentleman  prepared  or  is  any 
Member  of  this  House  prepared  today 
to  say  that  the  United  States  is  mili- 
tarily inferior  to  the  Soviet  Union? 

Mr.  KRAMER.  I  will  say  that,  yes. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  The  gentlenum 
would  say  that? 

ISx.  KRAMER.  Yes. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  And  the  gentle- 
man would  say  today,  if  I  may.  that 
the  gentleman  would  swap,  so  to 
speak,  what  we  have  with  the  Soviet 
Union? 

Mr.  KRAMER.  In  the  strategic  set- 
ting, yes. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  In  aU  settings? 

Mr.  KRAMER.  From  what  is  on  this 
board,  yes.  I  would. 
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ISi.  MAVROULES.  If  the  gentleman 
will   further   yield,   the   point   is,   of 
course,  when  you  talk  military,  I  think 
we  have  got  to  take  all  of  the  military 
structure  into  effect.  We  have  got  to 
be  fair  among  ourselves.  And  the  ques- 
tion I  ask  again— forget  the  strategic— 
would  the  gentleman  swap  militarily 
what  we  have  today  with  the  Soviet 
Union? 
Mr.  KRAMER.  Yes;  I  would. 
Mr.  MAVROULES.  When  I  ask  for 
the  time,  I  will  address  that  issue. 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman      from      Colorado      (Mr. 
Kramer)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Dorgan  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Kramer  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  DORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  DORGAN.  I  just  want  to  make  a 
quick  point.  The  gentleman  has  point- 
ed out  that  we  have  dug  no  new  silos 
in  this  country  in  the  1970's.  I  come 
from  a  State  with  300  silos  that  house 
Minuteman  missiles.  The  gentleman  is 
probably  correct  about  digging  new 
silos,  but  the  gentleman  well  imder- 
stands.  that  we  put  new  missiles  in  those 
silos  in  the  1970's.  The  Minuteman  I 
gave  way  to  the  Minuteman  II.  the 
Minuteman  II  gave  way  to  Minuteman 
III.  We  have  housed  new  missiles  with 
advanced  warheads  in  those  silos  in 
the  1970's. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  up- 
graded all  three  legs  of  our  strategic 
triad  in  the  1970's. 

If  the  gentleman  will  further  yield.  I 
would  like  to  make  one  further  point. 
I  think  the  charts  that  the  gentleman 
has  brought  to  the  floor  make  the  case 


that  many  of  us  who  support  this 
freeze  are  concerned.  The  case  is  this: 
The  arms  reduction  talks,  of  previ- 
ous Presidents  and  the  START  pro- 
gram of  this  President,  have  worked  as 
a  shield  behind  which  both  countries 
have  built  bigger  and  more  advanced 
weapons.  That  shield  is  not  working 
because  behind  that  shield  both  are 
building  bigger  and  more  advanced 
weapons.  We  are  suggesting  that  now 
is  the  time  for  a  freeze. 

I  am  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. I  am  not  on  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  or  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  However,  I  have  watched 
this  debate  closely,  and  I  hear  the 
buzz  words  and  the  acronyms  thrown 
back  and  forth  on  this  floor  that  give 
a  predictable  response  in  the  hearts  of 
all  of  these  folks  who  have  been  deal- 
ing with  this  debate  for  months  now. 
But  the  question  is:  When  are  we  and 
the  Soviets  going  to  work  together 
toward  some  sort  of  sanity  here?  That 
is  the  question. 

And  will  not  the  freeze  be  a  catalyst 
to  move  toward  some  kind  of  sanity  in 
our  arms  control?  That  is  the  ques- 
tion. And  it  is  a  question  that  gets  ob- 
scured by  the  minutia  and  the  acro- 
nyms thrown  across  the  floor  during 

this  debate.  

Mr.  KRAMER.  I  would  like  to  brief- 
ly respond  to  the  gentleman.  I  cannot 
think  of  a  better  way  to  characterize 
the  situation  we  are  in  today  than  as 
the  gentleman  has;  in  other  words, 
when  will  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  sit  down  together  and 
negotiate  sanity? 

But  I  can  only  tell  you  that  I  hope  it 
will  be  soon,  because  I  am  just  as 
afraid  of  nuclear  weapons  as  the  gen- 
tleman is.  But  I  can  tell  you  this,  look- 
ing at  the  history  of  mankind:  Unfor- 
tunately, it  has  been  a  history  of  war 
interrupted  by  periods  of  peace.  And 
we  cannot  simply  believe  that  the 
good  faith  of  this  coimtry  in  trying  to 
bring  an  end  to  nuclear  obsolescence 
by  unilateral  restraint  is  going  to 
bring  about  the  accommodating  Idnd 
of  conduct  from  the  other  side.  We 
have  already  been  through  one  exam- 
ple of  just  what  happened  when  we 
entered  into  that  agreement  in  SALT 
I.  and  we  saw  the  Soviet  response,  our 
refusal  to  build  an  ABM  system  in  ex- 
change for  the  Soviet's  refusal  or  sup- 
posed willingness  not  to  field  a  coun- 
terforce  capability.  And  yet,  you  look 
at  these  weapons,  starting  with  the  16 
here,  and  going  on  out.  every  single 
one  of  those  weapons  has  a  counter- 
force  capability.  And  I  hope.  I  pray, 
that  we  can  indeed  enter  an  era  that 
will  indeed  lead  to  nuclear  obsoles- 
cence. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Kramer)  has  again  expired. 


(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Khamib 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  I  additional 

minute.)       

Mr.  KRAMER.  I  hope  and  truly  be- 
lieve that  we  can  do  that,  because  I 
think  the  fate  of  mankind  very  well 
may  lay  in  the  balance.  But  I  would 
also  suggest  that  the  way  not  to  suc- 
ceed in  lowering  the  threshold  of  nu- 
clear war  is  to  allow  the  Soviets  to  con- 
tinue arms  racing  while  we  once  again 
tie  our  hands  like  we  did  during  the 
last  decade. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlD 
the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  KRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  RITTER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just  like  to 
call  attention  to  my  colleagues  that 
while  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Kramer)  was  speaking  and  had 
the  floor,  somebody  moved  in  two 
chart  supporters  and  two  large  charts. 
I  submit  that  while  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  has  the  floor,  that 
while  his  charts,  although  perhaps  not 
as  big  and  not  as  bold  as  the  other 
charts,  are  being  viewed  by  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  that  the  other  side 
should  refrain  from  the  war  of  the 
chftrtis 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Is  the  gentleman 
asking  for  a  freeze  on  charts? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Kramer)  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Leach  amendment. 

Mr.  ZABLCX^KI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin.  • 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  MAVROULES).  I  wonder  if  we  can 
have  a  unanimous-consent  agreement 
that  the  debate  on  the  amendment 
and  the  amendment  thereto  end  at 
5:45  p.m. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  since  our 
leadership  is  currently  in  conference, 
if  the  gentleman  will  check  and  raise 
that  issue  when  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  has  concluded,  I  am 
sure  they  will  be  here. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
did  not  know  that  the  leadership  on 
the  minority  side  had  deserted. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  the  good  humor  and  the 
kind  comments  of  the  chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Mavrottles). 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  we  continue  with  the  debate  on 
House  Joint  Resolution  13.  and  these 
various  amendments.  I  want  to  offer  a 
few  observations. 


Twenty  years  ago  this  month,  the 
United  States  and  Soviet  Union  signed 
the  limited  nuclear  test  ban  treaty. 
The  goal  was  simply  to  control  and 
outlaw  the  testing  of  nuclear  weapons 
in  the  Earth's  atmosphere. 

It  made  sense.  For  so  long  as  nuclear 
testing  in  the  atmosphere  continued, 
each  rain  storm  would  return  to  Earth 
the  radioactivity,  fallout,  and  other 
poisons  of  nuclear  explosions. 

During  the  debate,  there  were  those 
like  Senator  Hubert  Humphrey  who 
called  the  test  ban  "A  ray  of  hope  to 
millions  of  worried  people."  But,  like 
today,  there  were  critics  who  claimed 
this  tjrpe  of  initiative,  not  to  test  nu- 
clear weapons  in  the  atmosphere,  was 
"catastrophic  nonsense."  and  a  "theat- 
rical gesture." 

Because  of  that  limited  test  ban 
treaty,  nuclear  explosions  in  the  at- 
mosphere have  been  stopped.  Oiu-  se- 
curity has  not  been  compromised.  In 
fact,  oiu-  planet  is  safer,  healthier,  and 
more  secure  because  of  it. 

Today,  we  debate  a  mutual  and  veri- 
fiable nuclear  weapons  freeze.  Mutual 
and  verifiable— those  are  the  two  key 
operative  terms.  It  is  not  perfect.  No 
single  arms  control  proposal  is.  It  will 
be  perfected,  however;  improved  and 
made  more  specific  as  its  individual 
provisions  for  implementation  are  ne- 
gotiated with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Those  who  have  been  so  active  in  op- 
posing this  resolution,  I  imderstand 
their  arguments;  I  understand  why 
they  want  this  initiative  defeated. 

We  have  heard  their  voices  before. 
They  were  critical  of  SALT  n  before 
negotiations  were  even  finished.  They 
oppose  the  continuation  of  negotia- 
tions for  a  comprehensive  nuclear  test 
ban  treaty;  negotiations  pursued  by 
the  Kennedy,  Johnson,  Nixon,  Ford, 
and  Carter  administrations. 

Their  voices  continue  to  attack  the 
provision  of  the  SALT  I  agreement, 
limiting  the  deployment  of  antiballis- 
tic  missile  systems  by  both  sides. 

To  be  perfectly  honest.  I  cannot 
think  of  a  single  arms  control  agree- 
ment or  treaty  they  have  ever  support- 
ed. 

There  are  those  who  contend  that  a 
freeze,  or  any  arms  limitation  agree- 
ment, without  billions  for  new  and 
more  sophisticated  weapons,  will  lock 
the  United  States  into  a  compromised 
position. 

In  fact,  there  was  a  recent  White 
House  meeting  involving  Mr.  Jerry 
Falwell  of  Moral  Majority  fame.  Since 
that  meeting,  Mr.  Falwell  has  been 
sermonizing  across  the  country  that 
the  U.S.  military  is  No.  2,  second  rate 
and  inferior  to  that  Russian  bear. 

Are  we? 

That  is  not  the  testimony  before  our 
Armed  Services  Committee.  Military 
leaders  from  all  branches  of  the  serv- 
ice have  told  our  committee  that  they 
would  not  for  a  second,  exchange  U.S. 
forces  for  those  of  the  Soviet  Union. 


America  is  not  a  weak  and  threat- 
ened nation  and  statements  to  that 
effect  are  damaging  and  dishonest. 

Make  no  mistake,  the  Soviet  military 
is  growing  and  improving.  But  this 
does  not  mean  that  the  United  States 
military  cannot  meet  its  missions  and 
responsibilities  to  preserve  peace  and 
freedom  throughout  the  world. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  that 
the  military  capability  of  the  United 
States  is  massive.  No  rational  Soviet 
leader  could  ever  move  against  us  and 
win. 

Why  the  need,  for  this  resolution? 
Why.  amid  all  these  complexities,  a 
mutual  and  verifiable  freeze?  It  is 
quite  simple.  Someone,  some  group, 
must  take  the  lead. 

Rather  than  opposing  this  effort. 
President  Reagan  should  be  leading  it. 
Today  that  is  what  we  really  ask.  Join 
us.  Mr.  President.  Join  us  and  let  the 
world  Imow  that  the  United  States  will 
do  all  in  its  power  to  stop  the  nuclear 
arms  race. 

Offer  the  people  of  the  world  this 
hope.  Mr.  President,  and  millions  of 
Americans  will  stand  with  you.  This 
one  Congressman  certainly  wilL 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (BCr. 
Mavroules)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  14r.  Stratton  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Mavroules 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  just  like  to 
respond  briefly  to  my  friend  from 
Massachusetts,  a  very  valuable 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Pro- 
curement and  Nuclear  Military  Sys- 
tems. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  American 
military  machine  is  not  totally  dis- 
abled. We  have  formidable  capacity, 
there  is  no  question  about  that,  a 
great  morale  and  other  attributes,  but 
the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  today, 
when  our  major  nuclear  deterrent  is  at 
risk,  we  do  have  a  very  serious  inferi- 
ority to  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  fact 
that  they  have  four  hard-target,  kill- 
capable  missiles  and  we  still  are  bat- 
tling for  a  single  one.  They  have  a  nu- 
clear submarine  that  has  a  missile 
that  can  go  6,000  miles.  Our  Trident 
submarine  missUe  only  goes  4.000 
miles. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  I  want  a  collo- 
quy with  the  gentleman. 

Is  it  not  also  true.  Mr.  Chairman, 
when  you  talk  about  the  submarine 
force,  let  us  talk  about  the  qualitative 
aspects  of  the  U.S.  submarine  force,  is 
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not  our  submarine  force  quieter?  Is 
not  our  submarine  force  invulnerable 
to  attack  by  the  Soviet  Union?  Is  that 
not  a  fact  also? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  The  mlssile-flrlng 
submarines  are  the  ones  that  count, 
and  it  is  the  range  of  the  missiles  that 
really  are  Involved.  We  cannot  match 
their  range,  and  we  have  no  supersonic 
bombers  and  they  have  two  major  su- 
personic bombers. 

This  is  an  inferiority  that  no  major 
country  can  stand  and  tolerate,  and 
that  is  why  we  are  trying  to  restore 
our  nuclear  superiority. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  I  will  yield  in  a 
moment,  but  I  am  enjoying  this  collo- 
quy with  my  chairman. 

On  most  things  we  agree  for  the  na- 
tional defense  of  our  country.  This  is 
one  particular  issue  on  which  we  have 
strong  disagreement. 

I  think  what  we  have  to  do  is,  first 
off,  take  the  remarks  made  by  the 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin, Mr.  Zablocki,  in  his  opening 
statement  this  morning.  Rather  than 
getting  into  the  weapons  systems,  and 

1  think  it  is  wrong  to  do  that  during 
debate  of  this  resolution,  nothing  is 
going  to  hi4)pen  until  our  negotiators 
can  negotiate  a  freeze.  Nothing  is 
going  to  happen.  We  are  not  going  to 
get  into  any  weapons  sjrstems. 

Qualitatively,  if  we  talk  about  the 
triad,  yes,  I  think  we  are  weaker  in  the 
land-based  missiles.  I  have  to  agree 
with  you  on  your  perspective  on  that. 

I  think  we  are  superior,  and  I  hate 
to  use  that  term,  in  submarine  forces 
carrying  nuclear  weapons,  and  certain- 
ly we  are  superior  when  it  comes  to  air 
power  with  the  cruise  missile. 

Why  do  we  not  talk  about  the 
strengths  of  this  great  country  rather 
than  talking  about  the  Inferior  posi- 
tion prospected  by  so  many  people 
throughout  the  world? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
BiAVROTTLES)  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Dowkky  of  New 
York  and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
Mavroules  was  allowed  to  proceed  for 

2  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  (Jhairman,  I  think  the  gentle- 
man has  done  an  invaluable  service 
here  when  he  talks  about  the  subma- 
rines. 

Is  not  true  that  we  have  10  times  as 
many  warheads  at  sea  as  the  Soviets 
do  at  this  time? 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  I  think  we 
number,  and  I  stand  to  be  corrected, 
they  have  roughly  about  1,850;  we 
exceed  5,000. 
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Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Is  it  not 
also  true  that  our  submarines,  and  ev- 
eryone talks  about  how  old  they  are, 
that  they  su-e  on  station  about  55  to  65 
percent  of  the  time,  as  opposed  to 
Soviet  submarines  that  are  on  station 
about  15  percent  of  the  time?  Their 
brandnew  submarines  are  only  on  sta- 
tion about  15  percent  of  the  time. 

Mr.  BIAVROULES.  I  think  you  are 
correct.  I  think  two-thirds  of  our  sub- 
marine force  is  submerged  and  sta- 
tioned at  any  given  moment. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  An- 
other point  has  been  made  about  the 
freeze.  Does  the  freeze  not  then  lock 
in  this  advantage  when  it  would  take 
effect? 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  it.  But  I  think  the  impor- 
tant thing,  and  I  think  we  continually 
get  away  from  it,  I  stood  up  to  talk  on 
the  weapons  system  only  because  of  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  I  think  I  know  a  little  bit 
about  it. 

The  point  is,  nothing  is  going  to 
happen  until  a  negotiated  freeze  takes 
place.  Nothing  happens.  What  are  we 
afraid  of?  Let  us  have  some  confidence 
in  the  American  people  and  the  people 
who  are  looking  out  for  our  benefit. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  com- 
pliment the  gentleman  in  the  well  for 
his  statement  because  I  think  what  he 
has  said  is  absolutely  accurate. 

What  we  are  talking  about  is  some 
significant  advantages,  particularly  in 
the  bomber  force.  The  Soviet  Union, 
for  reasons  of  their  own,  have  never, 
never  put  a  lot  of  money  and  effort 
into  a  bomber  force.  The  United 
States  has  put  enormous  amounts  of 
resources  into  bomber  forces  over  the 
years,  and  our  bomber  forces  are  clear- 
ly superior  to  the  Soviet  Union's. 

Secondly,  on  the  submarine,  I  would 
just  like  to  echo  what  you  said  and 
what  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
said.  There  is  one  other  point,  though, 
and  that  is  the  accuracy.  The  accuracy 
of  the  warheads  of  the  submarine 
force  of  the  United  States,  the  war- 
heads that  come  off  the  missiles  on 
the  submarines  on  the  United  States 
side  is  very  much  better  than  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  Soviet  Union  is 
having  some  trouble  with  that.  I  think 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  is  absolutely 
correct. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
MAVROULES)  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Dicks  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Mavrootjes 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 


Mr.  MAVROULES.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

nil.  Chairman,  on  another  point  the 
gentleman  made,  we  talk  about  our 
Trident  submarines.  Our  Trident  sub- 
marines are  highly  capable,  and  I  am 
not  quite  as  worried  about  range  be- 
cause with  a  submarine  you  just  move 
it  up  a  few  additional  miles  and  you 
get  exactly  what  you  need.  There  is  no 
question  about  the  survivability  of 
those  submarines.  They  are  quieter, 
they  have  longer  range,  and  in  my 
view  they  are  highly  capable. 

I  think  that  the  debate  here  is  good. 
I  think  too  often  those  people  who  are 
so  worried  about  the  window  of  vul- 
nerability, what  they  do  is  tear  down 
the  capabilities  of  this  country,  and  I 
think  it  creates  a  very  negative  impres- 
sion amongst  the  American  people 
that  we  do  not  have  any  defense. 

Mr.  MAVROX7LES.  Absolutely,  and 
I,  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  resent 
that  to  a  degree. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  on  that  point  to 
somebody  from  this  side? 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  I  will  yield,  but 
let  me  finish  my  statement.  If  you  give 
me  time.  I  will  continue  to  debate  it. 

The  point  is,  we  are  locked  in  here  in 
argimients  and  debate  on  weapons 
system,  and  it  is  wrong.  That  is  not 
the  debate  here  this  afternoon.  The 
debate  and  colloquy  should  take  place 
on  a  freeze;  then  after  the  freeze  you 
start  talking  the  systems. 

Mr.  DICKS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further  for  one  point,  the  Com- 
mission's report  just  2  days  sigo  made  a 
very  important  point  that  has  not 
been  made,  in  my  view. 

There  is  synergism  between  our 
bombers,  between  our  missiles,  and  be- 
tween our  submarines.  It  is  the  three 
systems  working  together  that  give  us 
a  credible  deterrent,  and  it  is  focused, 
as  the  chart  did,  on  just  one  aspect, 
land-based  missiles.  I  think  that  mis- 
states the  reality  of  the  situation  be- 
tween the  superpowers. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  how 
much  time  does  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  have  remaining? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Mavroules) 
has  15  seconds  remaining. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  AuCoin  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Mavroules 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  on  an  extremely 
thoughtful    statement,    one    that    I 


think  debunks  very  clearly  and  very 
convincingly  the  statement  by  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado,  who  stood 
In  the  well  of  the  House  and  said  that 
this  country  was,  first,  inferior;  and 
second,  that  he  would  trade  our  arse- 
nal for  that  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts who  stands  in  the  well  right 
now  has  refuted  that  very  effectively 
in  his  remarlES. 

I  serve  on  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  Defense,  and  I  also 
heard  that  contention  stated  by  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado,  debated 
and  debunked  and  refuted  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff.  The  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  when  the  same  ques- 
tion was  put  to  him,  said  clearly  the 
United  States,  considering  the  total 
capability  of  its  triad,  was  far  superior 
and  stronger  than  the  Soviet  Union.  I 
am  glad  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts brought  that  out. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  make  one 
additional  point.  We  are  stiU  on  the 
Leach  amendment,  as  I  understand  it. 

The  reason  we  in  the  freeze  move- 
ment believe  it  is  so  Important  to  put 
the  freeze  first  and  then  to  get  to  a 
question  of  reductions  later  is  the  defi- 
nition of  reductions.  The  only  defini- 
tion I  think  we  can  operate  under  is 
that  which  the  President  has  brought 
forward  in  this  START  definition. 
Under  that  definition,  which  calls  for 
reductions,  we  would  have  to  go  for- 
ward and  build  100  MX  missiles,  500 
Trident  II  mlssUes,  more  than  4,000 
nuclear  cruise  missiles,  and  more  than 
6,000  extra  warheads  that  would  re- 
quire, in  the  course  of  that,  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  nuclear  weapons  fa- 
cility. 
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I  do  not  call  that  reductions.  That  is 
the  operating  definition  and  that  is 
why  many  of  us  have  difficulty  put- 
ting reductions  before  a  freeze.  What 
we  want  are  real  reductions.  A  freeze 
first  in  place,  what  we  have  got  and 
reduce  from  that. 

It  is  a  low-cost  deterrence,  because  it 
gives  us  deterrence  without  spending 
himdreds  of  billions  of  dollars  for 
weapons  systems  that  we  may  not 
need.  If  we  can  get  the  Soviet  Union  to 
agree  to  this  kind  of  treaty,  which  ob- 
viates the  need  for  all  of  that,  I  think 
we  are  money  ahead  and  we  are  cer- 
tainly ahead  from  a  safety  standpoint. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  I  promised  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania.      

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Chairman  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  for 
yielding. 

The  question  has  come  up  and  now 
it  has  come  up  from  several  different 
persectives  as  to  No.  1  versus  No.  2  and 
who  is  No.  1  and  who  is  No.  2. 


The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have 
stated  that  they  would  not  switch  the 
American  defense  capability  for  the 
Soviet  d^ability.  We  are  familiar  with 
that. 

I  submit  that  their  reasoning  is  not 
so  much  based  on  elements  of  hard- 
ware and  of  technology  and  of  sheer 
massive  force,  but  their  argimients  are 
based  on  cultural  reasons. 

What  do  I  mean  by  that?  We  are  and 
Western  civilization  has  proven  to  be, 
in  contrast  to  the  Soviets,  relatively 
benign  peaceful  nations.  We  developed 
deterrence  in  the  form  of  our  nuclear 
arsenals.  The  Soviets  have  developed, 
not  deterrence,  but  a  nuclear  war 
fighting  capability,  a  capability  that 
fights  a  nuclear  war  to  win. 

The  CHAIRMA^.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has 
again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ritter  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Mavroules 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  RITTER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  quote 
from  the  text,  Marxism,  Leninism,  on 
war  and  army,  the  basic  party  military 
text  on  nuclear  war.  This  is  a  Soviet 
text: 

Nuclear  war  is  a  complex  and  many-sided 
process.  With  the  outbreak  of  war,  all 
means  of  policy  making  are  directed  toward 
victory,  toward  achieving  the  political  aims 
of  the  war. 

I  do  not  think  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  would  be  comfortable  with  a  nu- 
clear war  fighting,  nuclear  war  win- 
ning strategy,  that  goes  against  the 
grain  of  everything  this  country 
stands  for. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Let  me  say, 
nobody  is  comfortable  with  that. 
Nobody  in  this  land  wants  a  nuclear 
war,  but  we  are  diverting  attention 
away  from  the  main  subject  here  this 
afternoon  when  we  get  into  the  weap- 
ons systems.  That  is  not  the  argiunent 
here. 

Mr.  RITTER.  I  was  talking  about 
the  gentleman's  comment  on  who  was 
first  and  who  was  second. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Let  my  position 
be  very  clear,  as  an  American  citizen 
and  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  I  resent 
very  much  when  people  without  the 
facts  continue  to  demean  the  strength 
of  this  country.  I  think  I  want  to  bring 
it  back  to  where  it  belongs. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Will  the  gentleman 
point  out  specifically  what  statements 
were  made  by  Members  on  this  floor 
that  were  totally  incorrect? 

To  describe  the  lack  of  parity  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  does  not  demean  the 


armed  services,  if  there  has  been  an 
error  made,  I  would  like  to  know  it. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Let  me  answer 
that,  if  I  may. 
Mr.  McEWEN.  Please  do. 
Mr.  MAVROULES.  When  you  come 
out  with  charts  and  when  you  look  at 
charts  on  one  side  or  the  other, 
whether  you  are  talking  about  missiles 
or  bombers  or  airplanes  or  submarines, 
the  important  thing  is  when  we  talk 
about  a  weapons  system,  you  talk 
about  a  deterrent  and  when  you  talk 
about  a  deterrent,  you  are  talking 
about  equality  and  what  we  have  for 
deterrence.  We  are  not  doing  that.  All 
we  are  doing  is  showing  numbers. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  But  we  showed  the 
fact  that  we  have  not  placed  a  missile 
in  the  ground  since  I  was  in  the  sixth 
grade,  since  we  have  only  built  one 
submarine,  since  we  have  not  built  a 
bomber  since  I  was  in  the  fifth  grade, 
is  the  gentleman  prepared  to  talk 
about  the  submarine  force  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States?  To  point  that  out  is  not  to 
demean  the  armed  services. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Zablocki). 

Mr.  ZABUQCKl.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  debated  this  amendment  for 
almost  2  hours.  Most  of  the  debate 
was  not  on  the  amendment  thereto, 
but  on  other  matters;  important,  of 
course. 

I  wonder  if  we  could  not  close  debate 
in  about  10  minutes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  debate 
close  at  6:05. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is 
heard. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  6:15? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  unanimous- 
consent  request  is  agreed  to  and 
debate  is  limited  to  6:15. 

The  Chair  is  going  to  exercise  discre- 
tion and  allot  the  time  in  three  equal 
parts  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Leach),  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Brown)  and  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki)  and,  of 
course,  those  Members  can  yield  for 
purposes  of  debate. 

PAKLIAlCEItTAST  ntQUIRY 

Mr.  GINGRICJH.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  st&tc  Wt 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
may  express  my  ignorance  for  a 
moment,  is  it.  in  fact,  the  prerogative 
of  the  Chair  in  that  sort  of  unani- 
mous-consent request  to  then  design 
whatever  system  seems  workable? 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Yes.  It  Is.  the 
Chair  has  exercised  its  discretion  in 
light  of  the  circumstances  and  allo- 
cates 6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Leach):  6  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
BsowN):  and  6  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  ZABixxaa). 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Leach). 

Mr.  LE:ACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  be  delighted  to  split  my  time 
so  that  it  does  work  out  to  be  nine  to 
nine  in  terms  of  time. 

I  would  be  delighted  to  begin  by 
yielding  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Yort_(Mr.  Carotey). 

Mr.  CARNEY.  I  thank  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Leach). 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  in  the  debate, 
I  Questioned  numbers  that  were  going 
around  as  to  what  the  freeze  would 
mean  and  my  colleague  from  New 
York  (B4r.  Dowwry)  suggested  that  I 
take  the  statement  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki)  and  I 
would  like  to  read  that  statement: 

Passage  of  this  resolution  would  not  lock 
the  United  States  into  a  position  of  inferior- 
ity vis-a-vis  the  Soviet  Union,  nor  would  it 
unilaterally  preclude  the  development,  mod- 
ernisation and  production  of  U.S.  nuclear 
systems,  like  the  B-1  bomber,  unless  and 
until  those  systems  were  included  in  a 
mutual  and  verifiable  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

That  is  precisely  the  point  I  am 
trying  to  make.  We  do  not  have  those 
numbers  that  we  would  be  dealing 
with. 

Further,  I  asked  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  I  would  like  the  gentle- 
man's attention  now  if  I  may. 

I  Just  read  the  statement  that  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  made  and 
then  in  a  colloquy  before  with  the  gen- 
tleman I  asked  the  question  and  the 
gentleman  answered  it  one  way  and  I 
believe  after  subsequently  speaiiing  to 
the  gentleman,  the  gentleman  woiild 
like  to  change  his  answer. 

I  asked  the  gentleman,  I  said,  would 
the  freeze  not  interrupt  modernization 
before  signing  an  agreement  and  mod- 
ernization could  continue  after  signing 
the  agreement? 
The  gentleman  responded  that  that 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARNEY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  colleague. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  misunderstood 
the  latter  part  of  the  gentleman's 
question. 

The  correct  answer  is  that  modern- 
ization can  continue  unhampered 
during  negotiations  and  until  there  is 
an  agreement  on  a  freeze  and  ratified 
by  the  Congress. 

Thereafter,  if  an  agreement  is  made, 
the  modernization  could  not  continue, 
unless  the  agreement  would  provide 
for  some  modernization. 


Mr.  CARNEY.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  that  clarification. 

It  points  out  that  modernization  is 
negotiable.  There  is  no  set  table  of 
levels  that  has  been  mentioned  before 
in  the  debate.  I  think  that  is  signifi- 
cant. 

It  also  points  out  why  there  is  so 
much  confusion  and  why  people  do 
not  ftdly  understand  what  we  in  the 
Congress  are  debating.  We  ourselves 
do  not  fully  understand  it:  however.  I 
would  like  to  really  go  to  the  support 
of  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
BsowN)  and  his  amendment,  as  op- 
posed to  the  substitute  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Leach). 
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It  comes  down  to  one  thing,  not 
numbers.  It  comes  down  to  timeliness. 
I  believe  we  are  beyond  the  freeze 
because  of  the  activities  that  have  al- 
ready happened  at  the  START  talks. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  made  offers  to 
reduce  their  forces  25  percent.  We 
have  made  an  offer  to  reduce  our 
forces  50  percent.  Certainly  through 
hard  negotiations  we  can  reach  some 
accommodation,  maybe  33  percent. 

But  to  freeze  at  the  levels  we  have 
now  would  be  wrong. 

So  I  think  we  are  looking  at  timeli- 
ness and  therefore  the  Brown  amend- 
ment would  be  most  preferable. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Htde). 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  would  just  like  to  dis- 
cuss very  briefly  this  really  trick  ques- 
tion about  would  we  trade  with  the 
Russians. 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  would  he  trade  Oregon  for  Illi- 
nois, or  would  I  trade  IllinoLs  for 
Oregon.  Neither  of  us  would  trade. 

Would  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington trade  Washington  for  Illinois?  I 
would  not  make  the  trade  and  you 
would  not  make  the  trade,  and  what 
does  that  prove? 

The  fact  is  we  have  a  defensive  arse- 
nal and  they  have  an  offensive  arse- 
nal, and  no  general  in  the  American 
Army  is  going  to  say.  "I  would  rather 
have  the  adversary's  equipment." 

Second,  another  point,  here  we  are 
freezing  our  submarines  and  our  air- 
craft, but  we  are  not  freezing  counter- 
measures.  So  as  we  sit  there  with  our 
aging  submarines  and  our  aging  bomb- 
ers, the  coimtermeasures  that  the  So- 
viets can  develop  wiU  go  apace.  So 
pretty  soon  we  will  have  zero.  We  will 
not  even  have  the  antique  submarines 
and  the  antique  bombers. 

Let  me  say  further  for  the  forthcom- 
ing negotiations  for  arms  control  you 
ought  to  be  for  minimal  flexibility  to 
the  President  and  let  him  seek  a  freeze 
or  reductions  as  the  opportunity  pre- 
sents itself.  But  to  foreclose  reductions 
until  you  get  a  freeze  in  place,  one 
cannot  be  serious  about  arms  control. 


Mr.  AuCOIN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  yield  to  my  friend  from 
the  great  State  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman yielding. 

I  would  have  to  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  he  has  still  not  read  the  res- 
olution or  has  not  listened  to  the 
debate  or  the  chairman's  statement. 
He  just  said  that  the  freeze  freezes 
submarines.  It  does  not  freeze  subma- 
rines. It  has  been  said  repeatedly 
throughout  the  debate  today. 

I  wish  the  gentleman  would  listen.  I 
think  he  is  listening  but  he  is  not 
hearing. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  am  hearing  and  I  hear 
from  some  that  submarines  are  and 
from  others  that  submarines  are  not. 
So  if  we  can  go  on  with  our  Tridents, 
that  is  wonderful,  and  I  would  urge 
the  gentleman  to  vote  to  do  that. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Dicks). 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
it  is  very  important  to  go  back  again  to 
the  chairman's  opening  statement 
where  he  says  very  clearly  that  noth- 
ing is  frozen  until  the  negotiations  are 
concluded  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  Congress. 

The  resolution  itself,  for  those  who 
keep  worrying  about  whether  we  are 
going  to  have  a  freeze  first  or  whether 
we  are  going  to  have  reductions,  obvi- 
ously I  would  like  to  see  us  stop  the 
arms  race  and  then  make  a  major  re- 
duction, but  the  resolution  on  page  5 
in  section  2,  as  my  colleague  from  New 
York  pointed  out.  says  "Consistent 
with  pursuing  the  overriding  objective 
of  negotiating  an  immediate  mutual, 
verifiable  freeze,"  and  I  underline  this, 
"nothing  in  this  resolution  shall  be 
construed  to  prevent  the  United  States 
from  taldng  advantage  of  concurrent 
and  complementary  arms  control  pro- 
posals." 

So  I  believe  that  we  can  move  on  a 
dual  track  toward  stopping  the  arms 
race  and  then  making  reductions.  I 
think  the  gentleman  from  Iowa's 
amendment  would  do  just  exactly 
that. 

I  want  to  say  one  final  thing.  I 
happen  to  be  one  of  those  who  be- 
lieves that  we  have  to  have  a  strong 
defense  and  we  need  a  strong  arms 
control  policy.  I  happen  to  l)elieve 
that  this  administration  has  not  done 
enough  to  try  and  get  us  an  arms  con- 
trol agreement. 

I  think  the  firing  of  Mr.  Rostow  and 
the  putting  forth  of  the  Adelman 
nomination  shows  their  contempt  for 
arms  control  negotiations,  and  really  I 
think  what  the  people  who  want  to 
stop  the  arms  race  are  talking  about  is 
a  credible  U.S.  arms  control  strategy 
which  we  do  not  have  today,  which 


this  administration  has  not  put  for- 
ward. 

I  would  contend  that  their  proposals 
have  been  one  sided  and  not  credible, 
and  that  is  why  we  are  trying  to  come 
forward  today  to  represent  the  con- 
cerns of  the  American  people  about 
stopping  this  mindless  arms  race. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp). 

Mr.  KEBO*.  The  gentleman  from 
Washington  knows  all  too  well  that 
this  resolution  is  not  going  to  stop 
anything.  All  it  would  do,  allegedly,  is 
to  put  the  United  States  in  a  position 
of  trying  to  work  out  a  negotiated 
freeze. 

All  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Broww)  wsuits  to  do  is  set  forth 
the  proper  priority:  To  negotiate  re- 
ductions. So  the  real  question  is,  if  you 
want  to  freeze  the  terror,  you  should 
vote  for  Mr.  Leach,  and  if  you  want  to 
reduce  the  terror,  you  should  vote  for 
Mr.  Browh. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  here  today 
is  that,  one  way  or  another,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  rely  on  negotiations. 
Everybody  agrees.  There  is  no  debate 
over  that  subject.  There  must  be  nego- 
tiations. 
So  the  question  is  who  do  you  trust? 
I  want  to  say  publicly  the  thing  that 
bothers  me  the  most  about  this  whole 
debate  \s  listening  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington— and  other  freeze 
proponents— reserving  his  righteous 
indignation  for  his  own  country  and 
not  for  the  coimtry  that  is  occupying 
Afghanistan.  Idlling  innocent  civilians 
with  chemical  weapons  there  and  in 
Southeast  Asia,  oppressing  the  people 
of  Poland,  encouraging  the  PLO  to 
reject  peace  in  the  Middle  East,  grow- 
ing instability  in  this  hemisphere,  has 
made  an  attempt  on  the  Holy  Father's 
life,  is  fomenting  guerrilla  warfare  in 
Central  America,  has  violated  the 
SALT  agreements,  the  Kennedy- 
Khrushchev  agreement,  the  conven- 
tion on  biological  and  chemical  weap- 
ons, and  just  about  every  international 
agrreement  they  have  ever  signed.  And 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  is 
worried  about  his  own  country. 
Indeed,  my  good  friend  from  Iowa 
challenges  the  professionalism  of  his 
own  President's  emissaries. 

Now.  you  can  do  that,  and  it  may  be 
entertaining  to  some  to  beat  up  on 
Ken  Adelman.  and  it  may  be  fun  to 
beat  up  on  our  negotiators,  but  is 
there  not  a  modicum  of  righteous  in- 
dignation for  a  nation  that  has  been 
attacldng  Just  about  every  value  and 
every  principle  and  every  democratic 
ideal  for  which  this  Nation  and  its 
people  stand? 

I  am  telling  you  that  it  is  a  mistake, 
my  friends,  to  unilaterally  handcuff 
your  own  country  in  dealing  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp) 
has  expired. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (liCr.  Kemp)  has  made  a  very 
thoughtfiil  statement  and  raised  issues 
that  need  to  be  addressed.  There  is  no 
doubt  whatsoever  that  the  problem  of 
the  Soviet  Union  is  serious  in  the 
modem  world.  There  is  no  doubt 
whatsoever  that  they  have  violated  a 
series  of  international  conventions,  in- 
cluding the  Biological  and  Toxin 
WetLpons  Convention  of  1972  and  the 
Geneva  protocol  of  1925. 

But  I  think  we  must  at  a  minimum 
posit  sanity  on  the  part  of  Soviet  lead- 
ers and  recognize  that  they  have  one 
basic  interest  in  common  with  that  of 
U.S.  leaders,  and  that  self-interest  is 
survival. 

We  have  seen  charts  presented 
today,  first  by  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado,  showing  areas  where  the 
Soviet  Union  leads  the  United  States 
in  weaponry  and  we  have  had  charts 
showing  where  there  is  greater  growth 
in  Soviet  military  spending;  and  then 
we  have  had  charts  in  this  chart  war 
demonstrating  that  there  are  some 
areas  where  we  are  ahead  of  the 
Soviet  Union— all  of  which  brings  to 
mind  the  famous  quote  of  Mark 
Twain.  Twain  once  observed  that 
there  are  three  kinds  of  lies:  lies, 
damned  lies,  and  statistics.  The  basic 
picture  that  must  be  presented  in  the 
nuclear  age  is  one  of  vlsualness,  not 
one  of  statistics.  The  real  visualization 
has  to  be  that  most  poignantly  p>or- 
trayed  by  the  victims  of  the  bombs 
dropped  on  Hiroshima  and  Nagasald. 

I  would  stress  from, the  point  of  view 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  if 
only  1  percent  of  Soviet  strategic  mis- 
siles were  successfully  launched 
against  this  country,  four  warheads 
carrying  an  average  throwweight  30 
times  the  atomic  bombs  dropped  on 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  would  strike 
each  State  of  the  Union. 

The  goal  in  all  of  this  detAte  is  to 
help  achieve  a  world  in  which  that  is 
not  likely  to  occur. 

It  is  also  a  goal  that  must  be  shared 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  Their  negotiators 
must  be  instructed  to  do  everything 
possible  to  see  that  similar  missiles  are 
not  dropped  on  Moscow.  Leningrad, 
and  Kiev. 
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That  is  a  fair  tradeoff. 

It  is  the  goal  of  the  freeze  movement 
to  move  to  a  world  first  in  which  the 
arms  race  is  stopped,  second  in  which 
reductions  in  nuclear  weaponry  occur, 
and  finally,  and  most  importantly,  a 
world  in  which  responsible  arms  con- 
trol involving  a  whole  spectrum  of 
weapons  such  as  biological.  chemictJ. 
and   radiological   are   subject   to   re- 


straint. Issues  of  war  and  peace  must 
be  elevated  to  the  plane  of  reasonable 
discussion.  That  is  the  professionalism 
we  need  today. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Bfr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LELACH  of  Iowa,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

I  think  it  is  very  unfortunate  that 
some  have  tried  to  impugn  the  motives  . 
of  the  people  who  support  this  freeze. 
No  one  is  calling  for  a  unilateral 
action  on  the  part  of  the  United  . 
States.  What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to 
get  to  a  negotiated  agreement  and  I 
think  what  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
has  said  is  absolutely  acciutite.  What 
we  are  trying  to  do  is  provide  the  im- 
petus, the  representation  of  the  goals 
and  aspirations  of  the  American 
people  that  our  country  put  forward  a 
credible  position  on  arms  controL  I 
think  that  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do. 
Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Martdi). 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina. 
Survival.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  indeed  at 
stake.  It  depends  a  lot  on  whether  we 
have  today  and  continue  to  have  into 
the  future  a  retaliatory  deterrent 
force  that  can  survive  the  worst  that 
the  Soviet  Union  could  contemplate 
throwing  against  us. 

One  most  difficult  issue  facing  us  in 
this  is  the  problem  of  obsolescence.  Al- 
though we  have  more  smaller  war- 
heads on  submarine-launched  missiles, 
the  problem  is  that  31  of  our  32  nucle- 
ar submarines,  31  of  our  32  are  much 
older  than  any  of  the  62  new  nuclear 
missile  submarines  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Ours  are  old,  theirs  are  new. 
Our  submarines  will  face  fleet  obsoles- 
cence in  the  next  10  to  20  years:  theirs 
will  not.  Even  if  our  submarines  are 
superior  today,  of  what  good  will  that 
be  to  us  and  to  our  survival  a  decade 
or  two  from  now  when  they  are  no 
longer  able  to  meet  the  mission  that  is 
assigned  to  them?  Now  as  for  bombers 
both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  some  old  bombers.  Their 
old  Bear  bombers  carry  only  5  percent 
of  their  warheads,  our  old  B-52's  carry 
28  percent  of  our  warheads.  Both  will 
age  out,  but  when  they  do  at  that  time 
the  Soviet  Union  will  still  have  250 
Backfire  bombers,  brand  new.  a  pene- 
trating bomber  and  we  will  have  noth- 
ing in  that  category.  Seventy-seven 
percent  of  all  of  our  retaliatory  capa- 
bility, of  aU  of  our  warheads  are  on  de- 
livery systems  15  to  20  years  old  and 
they  will  wear  out  in  10  years  or  so 
and  will  be  lost  due  to  aging. 

Only  5  percent  of  their  warheads 
will  reach  obsolescence  at  that  time: 
and  77  percent  of  theirs,  the  same 
number,  ironically,  are  based  on  brand 
new  miissiles,  and  bombers,  and  subma- 
rines less  than  5  years  old.  Ours  is  a 
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good,  adequate  system  today,  it  Is  an 
adequate  deterrent  today  but  it  is 
much  older  and  I  will  have  an  amend- 
ment that  will  deal  with  this  problem 
of  obsolescence  of  unilateral  attrition 
when  this  matter  is  disposed  of. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  has  4  minutes  remain- 
ing; all  other  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
not  my  intention  to  take  the  4  min- 
utes. I  know  that  we  are  prepared  to 
vote  on  the  amendment,  on  the 
amendment  pending  to  the  amend- 
ment. I  urge  the  Members  vote  for  the 
Leach  amendment  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Colora- 
do (Mr.  BROWif ). 

After  the  disposition.  Mr.  Chairman, 
of  the  pending  amendments,  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  Chair  to  rise  and 
come  back  and  continue  debate  on 
Wednesday  next,  if  the  leadership 
agrees. 

I  might  state  one  reason  for  not  con- 
tinuing further  into  the  night,  many 
Members  have  plane  reservations, 
there  is  a  large  delegation  leaving 
early  tomorrow  morning  for  the  funer- 
al of  our  deceased  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Phillip  Biuton,  and  there- 
fore it  behooves  us  to  not  try  to  con- 
tinue. I  know  we  could  probably  dis- 
pose of  the  amendments  on  a  voice 
vote,  therefore  I  call  for  a  vote,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Leach)  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Bromtn). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RXCOROED  VOTE 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were,  ayes  219,  noes 
195.  not  voting  19,  as  follows: 
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D  1830 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair: 

On  this  vote: 

Mi.  Washington  for,  with  Mr.  Valentine 
against. 

Mr.  FAZIO  and  Mr.  OWENS 
changed  their  votes  from  "no"  to 
"aye." 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  (Mr.  Brown),  as 
amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 

agreed  to. 

•  Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Chairman,  oppo- 
nents of  the  nuclear  freeze  resolution 
are  claiming  new  support  for  their  op- 
position to  the  freeze  resolution  from 
the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  of  the 
United  States.  I  am  disturbed  by  this 
effort  to  manipulate  and  twist  the 
latest  draft  of  the  bishops'  pastoral  on 
war  and  peace  into  support  for  the 
status  quo.  This  effort  misrepresents 
the  facts  and  does  a  disservice  to  the 
bishops  who  have  been  developing  a 
pastoral  which  grapples  with  the 
threat  nuclear  weapons  pose  for  the 
world  and  all  that  we  hold  dear. 

E^lier  this  week,  the  head  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Catholic  Bish- 
ops stated  that  its  letter  can  in  no  way 
be  interpreted  as  a  statement  of  oppo- 
sition to  the  freeze  resolution.  The 
bishops  have  also  released  a  separate 
press  statement  which  responds  to  the 
mlscharacterizations  of  their  docu- 
ment. Specifically,  with  respect  to  the 
freeze,  the  bishops  noted: 

Neither  the  second  draft  of  our  statement 
nor  the  third  draft  advocates  a  "freeze"  as 
such,  but  in  both  drafts  there  is  a  clear  call 
to  cap  the  arms  i^u^e  and  reduce  the  weap- 
ons on  both  sides  as  rapidly  as  possible,  es- 
pecially potentially  destabilizing  systems. 
Our  purpose  in  both  drafts  has  been  to  state 


a  central  moral  imperative:  that  the  arms 
race  must  be  stopped  and  disarmament 
begun. 

The  call  by  the  bishops  for  inde- 
pendent initiatives  to  break  the  stale- 
mate of  the  nuclear  arms  race  is  pre- 
cisely what  the  nuclear  freeze  resolu- 
tion is  all  iibout. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  who 
oppose  the  freeze  resolution  will  not 
again  attempt  to  misconstrue  the  pas- 
toral letter.  The  Catholic  bishops' 
message  is  clear— their  support  for  the 
freeze  concept  is  unequivocal.* 
•  Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
March  16,  when  the  House  last  debat- 
ed the  nuclear  freeze  resolution,  I  indi- 
cated that  we  foimd  ourselves  dealing 
with  legislation  that  resulted  from  a 
tremendous  national  outpouring  of 
concern  about  the  nuclear  arms  race. 

Like  most  of  my  colleagues.  I  have 
heard  from  the  people  I  represent  on 
this  issue.  In  letters,  cards,  and  peti- 
tions, hundreds  of  my  constituents 
have  expressed  their  support  for  the 
negotiation,  by  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  of  a  mutual  and  ver- 
ifiable nuclear  weapons  freeze.  They 
want  our  Government,  to  work  with 
other  governments  genuinely  interest- 
ed in  controlling  nuclear  weapons,  to 
end  the  nuclear  arms  race.  They  be- 
lieve that  the  negotiation  of  a  freeze 
agreement  can  contribute  to  that  goal 
and  I  hope  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives wiU  allow  that  belief  to  be 
tested  by  approving  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 13.* 

•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  am  pleased  to  have  this  oppor- 
timity  to  reiterate  my  support  for 
House  Joint  Resolution  13,  the  nuclear 
freeze  resolution.  Over  the  past  weeks, 
the  Reagan  administration  has  at- 
tempted to  convince  both  the  Ameri- 
can public  and  the  Congress  that  a 
freeze  is  not  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  United  States.  The  American 
people  have  not  been  persuaded  by  the 
specious  argiunents  of  the  President 
and  remain  committed  to  the  nuclear 
freeze.  I  see  this  in  my  daily  mail  and 
when  I  return  to  the  15th  District  in 
Michigan.  With  the  passage  of  each 
day.  my  resolve  to  see  enactment  of  a 
freeze  becomes  more  firm. 

The  strategic  arms  reduction  talks  in 
Geneva  are  at  a  stalemate  and  there  is 
little  hope  for  an  agreement  in  the 
foreseeable  future.  Even  administra- 
tion officials  admit  that  there  is  little 
prospect  that  the  latest  U.S.  proposal 
will  lead  to  a  bUateral  agreement. 
House  Joint  Resolution  13  should,  and 
must,  be  passed  without  any  weaken- 
ing amendments  or  substitutes.  This  is 
the  strongest  message  that  we  can 
send  to  the  President  and  his  advisers 
that  the  arms  race  should  and  must  be 
halted  through  continued  negotiations 

in  Geneva.* 

0  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  con- 
gressional consideration  of  the  nuclear 
freeze  is  Just  one  part  of  the  public 


debate  that  Is  being  held  on  nuclear 
arms  control.  The  whole  issue  of  arms 
control  has  evolved  and  expanded  at  a 
remarkable  rate  in  the  past  2  years. 

As  we  all  know  well,  the  idea  that 
has  garnered  much  support  is  the  nu- 
clear freeze.  BCany  wise  and  respected 
people  support  it.  To  many  people  it 
offers  the  clearest  repudiation  of  over 
25  years  of  nuclear  growth. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  respect  sincerely 
the  desires  of  those  who  demand  an 
abandonment  of  nuclear  growth  and 
who  yearn  for  security  and  lessened 
nuclear  tensions.  Nonetheless,  I  must 
concur  with  the  Washington  Post,  the 
New  York  Times,  the  New  Republic, 
the  liiinneapolis  Star  &  Tribune,  ex- 
perts such  as  Roger  Molander  of 
Groimd  Zero,  and  many  others  in  in- 
sisting that  as  Important  as  is  the  need 
for  Immediate  arms  control,  the  freeze 
is  not  the  best  way  to  achieve  that 
goal. 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  hold  awesome  nuclear  weapons 
capacity.  Civilian  populations,  cities, 
and  economic  capacity  would  be  de- 
stroyed in  the  most  limited  of  con- 
flicts. A  freeze  without  subsequent  re- 
ductions, however,  does  little  to  limit 
the  chance  of  conflict,  as  currently  ex- 
cessive arsenals  would  remain.  Our 
goal  must  be  to  decrease,  and  hopeful- 
ly eliminate,  the  risk  of  such  devasta- 
tion. In  my  Judgment,  Mr.  Chairman, 
reductions  of  nuclear  arms  is  the  only 
way  to  do  so. 

In  addition,  congressional  approval 
of  a  freeze  treaty  resolution  does  not 
immediately  end  expansion  of  nuclear 
arsenals.  We  must  await  treaty  negoti- 
ations, a  process  which  could  take 
years,  as  did  the  SALT  Treaties.  Re- 
ductions should  not  be  delayed,  yet 
the  initiation  of  freeze  talks  would 
postpone  reductions  for  at  least  the 
duration  of  freeze  negotiations.  If  we 
are  to  negotiate  seriously,  and  work 
toward  oiu-  prime  goal,  we  ought  to  ne- 
gotiate for  reductions. 

Moreover,  I  am  concerned  that  a 
freeze  treaty,  rather  than  being  a  first 
step  toward  reductions,  is  more  likely 
to  delay  an  agreement  on  reductions. 
The  desire  for  arms  control  is  pro- 
pelled in  large  part  by  economic  con- 
siderations, particularly  for  the  Sovi- 
ets since  their  economy  Is  more  heavi- 
ly burdened  by  defense  expenditures 
than  is  ours.  A  freeze  treaty  could  suf- 
ficiently ease  economic  constraints, 
with  few  additional  savings  to  be  ac- 
crued by  reduction.  Without  this  fiscal 
pressure  the  commitment  for  arms  re- 
ductions in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  to 
the  lesser  degree  in  the  United  States 
could  well  dissolve.  I  am  also  doubtful 
whether  the  United  States  or  the 
U.S.S.R.  would  pursue  reductions  with 
as  much  vigor  in  the  inevitable  atmos- 
phere of  relief  following  ratification  of 
a  freeze  treaty  as  we  would  in  the 
presently  ongoing  negotiations. 


I  am  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  re- 
ductions treaties  have  been  successful 
in  the  past.  The  Anti-Ballistic  Missile 
Treaty,  ratified  in  1972;  the  1926 
Geneva  Protocols  on  Chemical  War- 
fare; and  the  Biological  Agents  Con- 
vention, ratified  in  1975;  were  success- 
ful on  strictly  limiting  or  eliminating 
whole  classes  of  weapons. 

As  in  the  times  of  those  negotia- 
tions, I  believe  that  the  United  SUtes 
and  the  U.S.S.R.  now  have  the  politi- 
cal and  diplomatic  will  to  make  the 
same  reductions  in  nuclear  arms.  Both 
nations  know  that  neither  can  afford 
the  cost,  or  the  risk,  of  a  new  arms 
race.  Currently,  we  are  near  strategic 
parity,  a  critical  precondition  to  mean- 
ingful negotiations.  We  do  not  need 
the  huge  nuclear  stocks  held  by  both 
nuclear  superpowers.  They  ought  to 
be  reduced  radically. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is.  of  course,  no 
guarantees  that  either  a  freeze  or  re- 
ductions can  be  successfully  negotiat- 
ed. Nevertheless  we  cannot  miss  this 
chance.  We  should  not  put  off  reduc- 
tion of  nuclear  arsenals  for  any 
reason. 

I.  therefore,  intend  to  support  the 
Broomfield  substitute  to  the  Zablockl 
resolution,  as  I  feel  it  is  a  more  prom- 
ising path  toward  arms  reductions. 
Some  have  suggested,  however,  that 
the  START  process  may  be  flawed 
since  it  mandates  quantitative  reduc- 
tions, but  does  not  address  qualitative 
improvements  which  could  prove  to  be 
destabilizing.  I  believe  that  this  is  an 
important  concern,  and  I  am  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  Gore  Resolution 
which  calls  for  special  emphasis  in  the 
START  tallis  of  reducing  the  risk  of 
first-strike  nuclear  attacks.  The  Gore 
lang\iage  was  attached  to  the  Zablockl 
resolution,  and  I  hope  we  will  have  a 
chance  to  add  it  to  the  Broomfield  res- 
olution as  weU. 

I  was  distressed,  though,  that  this 
body  did  not  accept  the  Siljander 
amendment  to  the  freeze  last  month, 
and  I  hope  that  Members  wiU  recon- 
sider should  a  similar  amendment  be 
offered  today.  The  SUJander  amend- 
ment would  have  allowed  a  two-track 
approach  allowing  concurrent  negotia- 
tions on  t)oth  a  freeze  and  reductions. 
It  is  very  unfortunate  that  this 
amendment  was  not  accepted— in  my 
Judgment,  the  ability  of  the  United 
States  to  pursue  both  objectives  would 
have  made  House  Joint  Resolution  13 
acceptable.  As  it  stands,  however,  re- 
duction negotiations  are  blocked  while 
we  engage  in  freeze  talks,  even  if  the 
freeze  tallss  last  for  years. 

Some,  of  course,  recognize  these 
flaws  advocate  passage  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  13  as  a  symbolic  move,  in 
part  to  indicate  to  the  President  our 
desire  that  he  act  promptly,  and  seri- 
ously, in  pursuit  of  arms  control.  I  feel 
that  the  lengthy  congressional  debate 
on  this  issue,  and  the  spread  of  the 
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arms  control  movement,  provides 
ample  notification  of  our  national 
commitment.  I  Join  in  urging  Presi- 
dent Reagan  and  General  Secretary 
Yuriy  Andropov  to  pursue  negotia- 
tions as  a  foremost  priority.  I  applaud 
the  President's  new  initiatives  and 
flexibility  in  the  Intermediate  Range 
Nuclear  Forces  Talks,  and  hope  that 
similar  progress  will  be  achieved  in  the 
START  talks. 

Nonetheless,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  vote 
for  or  against  House  Joint  Resolution 
13  should  not  be  merely  a  symbolic 
vote.  It  cannot  be  a  vote  for  or  against 
nuclear  arms  control,  nor  a  vote  legiti- 
mizing or  repudiating  nuclear  war.  I 
feel  it  is  a  vote  outlining  our  policy  as 
to  how  to  best  decrease  nuclear  risks.  I 
am  compelled  to  support  what  is  In  my 
Judgment  the  best  policy,  the  Broom- 
field  substitute.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  it  also,  and  affirm  immedi- 
ate reductions  as  the  best  course  for 
meaningful  arms  control.* 
•  Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
has  come  to  my  attention  that  a 
number  of  Governors  have  signed  a 
letter  calling  upon  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  vote  affirmatively  on  House 
Joint  Resolution  13,  the  proposal  for  a 
bilateral  and  verifiable  nuclear  weap- 
ons freeze. 

I  particularly  wanted  to  share  this 
letter  with  my  colleagues  as  it  is 
signed  by  Gov.  Michael  Dukakis  of  my 
home  State  of  Massachusetts,  the 
birthplace  of  the  nuclear  weapons 
freeze  movement.  The  Governors  who 
have  signed  this  letter  represent 
States  and  localities  which  have  ex- 
pressed their  support  for  this  ap- 
proach to  nuclear  war  prevention.  I 
urge  my  colleagues— from  both  side  of 
the  aisle— to  pay  careful  attention  to 
the  important  points  in  this  letter,  and 
I  urge  a  "yes"  vote  on  the  nuclear 
freeze  legislation. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  read  the 
Governors  letter 

THZ  ComfONWKALTB  OF  MaSSACHU- 

sn-rs,    ExBcunvK    DEPARTmirT, 

State  House, 

Boston. 
Dear  RxpsxsBiiTATrvE:  As  Governors  of 
States  whose  citizens  have  expressed  over- 
whelming support  for  a  bilateral  verifiable 
Nuclear  Freeze  either  directly  through 
ballot  referendum  or  indirectly  through  leg- 
islative action  we  Join  together  to  urge  your 
vote  In  favor  of  the  Bilateral  Nuclear  Weap- 
ons Freeze  and  Reductions  Resolution  (H.  J. 
Res.  13)  when  it  comes  before  the  House  of 
Representatives  this  week. 

The  Freeze  provides  simply  for  an  imme- 
diate halt  to  production  testing  and  deploy- 
ment of  all  nuclear  weapons  and  systems 
both  in  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  Adoption  of  the  Freeze  at  this  time 
would  leave  the  United  States  in  a  position 
of  superiority  or  equality  in  almost  all  sig- 
nificant categories.  According  to  Richard 
DeLauer  Undersecretary  of  Defense  for  Re- 
search and  Engineering  the  quality  of  US 
weapons  is  equal  or  superior  to  Soviet  weap- 
ons In  27  out  of  32  separate  categories  in- 
cluding landbosed  nuclear  missiles,  subma- 
rines, and  bombers.  (FT  1984  Department  of 


Defense   Program   for   Research   Develop- 
ment and  Acquisition). 

The  Freeze  has  won  overwhelming  nation- 
al approval.  Over  79%  of  the  American 
public  supports  a  bilateral  freeze  according 
to  the  BCarch  1983  Harris  PoU  and  11.6  mil- 
lion of  Americans  voted  for  it  in  the  Novem- 
ber 1982  election.  Freeze  Referenda  passed 
in  9  states  where  it  appeared  on  the  ballot 
plus  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Freeze 
Resolutions  have  been  approved  by  17  state 
legislative  bodies.  Finally,  more  than  500 
town  meetings,  city  councils,  and  county 
commissions  through  the  country  voted  for 
the  freeze.  The  support  is  enormous  and 
growing.  It  represents  a  genuine  outflowing 
of  grassroots  sentiment.  There  Is  no  more 
urgent  work  facing  Congress  today  and  fur- 
ther delay  tactics  and  parliamentary  ma- 
neuvers to  weaken  or  amend  the  freeze  will 
not  be  tolerated  by  the  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans who  want  an  end  to  this  nuclear  mad- 
ness. 

On  March  1, 1983  there  was  a  historic  vote 
by  the  assembled  Governors  at  the  National 
Governors'  Association  meeting  which  put 
all  of  us  on  record  for  reduction  in  defense 
spending  so  that  our  states  might  better 
provide  for  more  pressing  needs  the  social 
and  economic  well-being  of  our  citizens. 

For  these  reasons  and  more  we  call  upon 
you   as  colleagues  and   representatives   to 
heed  this  most  serious  concern  not  only  of 
your  local  constituency  but  of  a  country  and 
a  world  intent  upon  peace  and  the  preven- 
tion of  nuclear  devastation. 
Sincerely. 
Michael  S.  Dukakis.  Governor,  State  of 
Massachusetts;  Anthony  S.  Earl,  Gov- 
ernor, State  of  Wisconsin;  Joseph  Gar- 
rahy.     Governor,     State     of     Rhode 
Island;  Rudy  Perpich,  Governor,  State 
of  Minnesota;  Joseph  Brennan.  Gover- 
nor, State  of  Maine;  Harry  Hughes, 
Governor,  State  of  Maryland;  George 
R.     Ariyoshi.     Governor,     State     of 
HawaiL* 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  watched  and  partici- 
pated with  Interest  and  enthusiasm  as 
grassroots  efforts  have  brought  the 
nuclear  weapons  issue  to  the  fore- 
front. Now  we,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, again  have  the  opportunity 
to  debate  and  vote  in  favor  of  this 
vital  issue. 

Since  I  was  a  young  man  I  have  ac- 
tively worked  toward  a  more  peaceful, 
less  militaristic  world.  Perhaps  this  ac- 
tivism has  made  me  too  cjmical,  for 
while  there  have  been  moments  of  op- 
timism, energetic  endeavors,  and  suc- 
cess in  oiu"  arms  reduction  history, 
more  often  there  have  been  frustra- 
tion and  disillusionment,  because  we 
have  only  really  been  tinkering  at  the 
fringes  of  an  insane  and  deadly  situa- 
tion. After  almost  every  successful 
arms  control  agreement  there  is  a  re- 
newed outburst  of  arms  expenditures 
elsewhere.  There  has  never  been  a 
time  when  successful  arms  control  did 
not  result  in  an  increase  in  expendi- 
tures for  arms.  I  fear  that  this  is  again 
happening.  Today  it  appears  as  if  we 
will  pass  a  nuclear  freeze  resolution, 
yet  at  the  same  time  oiur  defense  ex- 
penditures, even  with  the  more  modest 
increase  in  the  House  budget  of  4  per- 


cent, will  have  risen  80  percent  since 
fiscal  year  1981—80  percent. 

With  this  cynicism,  some  might  be- 
lieve that  I  would  not  wish  to  continue 
this  apparently  losing  battle.  But  it  is 
this  very  cynicism  which  activates  me. 
which  requires  us  all  to  continue  to 
fight  and  to  seek  new  and  dynamic  ap- 
proaches. The  nuclear  freeze  resolu- 
tion before  us  today  gives  us  an  oppor- 
timity  to  begin  alleviating  the  arms 
race  we  are  now  once  again  engaged 
In.  But  whether  we  win  this  skirmish 
today  or  not.  whether  the  Senate  en- 
dorses a  freeze  or  not.  whether  the 
United  States  actively  promotes  a 
freeze  or  not— we  cannot  rest.  We 
must  formulate  a  multilateral,  com- 
prehensive approach  to  arms  reduc- 
tions. Last  August,  and  again  in  Janu- 
ary. I  Introduced  the  Common  Securi- 
ty Resolution  based  upon  the  McCloy- 
Zorin  Joint  Statement  of  Agreed  Prin- 
ciples for  Disarmament  Negotiations 
of  1961.  This  multilateral,  comprehen- 
sive approach,  endorsed  by  the  United 
States,  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  the  United 
Nations,  was  the  outcome  of  over  15 
long  and  frustrating  years  of  arms 
talks.  I  will  be  reintroducing  a  revised 
version  in  the  next  few  weeks,  and  I 
ask  those  of  my  colleagues  who  wish 
to  continue  this  endeavor  to  Join  me  as 
cosponsors. 

We  will  hear  a  lot  of  discussion 
today  about  the  evil,  destructive 
powers  of  nuclear  warfare— and  evil  it 
is.  But  the  advent  of  nuclear  war  is  not 
the  only  drawback  to  this  arms  build- 
up. The  Employment  Research  Associ- 
ates of  Lansing,  Mich.,  have  re- 
searched the  economic  drawbacks  of 
investing  so  much  in  nuclear  weapons. 
Their  report,  "Destructive  Investment: 
Nuclear  Weapons  and  Economic  De- 
cline," showed  that  Americans  pay  a 
high  price  for  the  nuclear  arms  race  in 
Jobs,  taxes,  and  investment  capital.  In 
1981,  almost  $20  billion  was  spent  on 
the  research,  development,  procure- 
ment, and  maintenance  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  their  delivery  systems. 
This  caused  a  net  loss  of  270.000  Jobs 
to  the  civilian  industrial  and  commer- 
cial base  of  the  United  States. 

If  this  money  had  not  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  taxpayer  to  the  Penta- 
gon. 745.000  jobs  in  industry,  agricul- 
ture, mining,  commerce,  and  services 
would  have  been  generated  by  con- 
sumer purchases.  The  Pentagon's  1981 
expenditures  for  nuclear  weapons  sys- 
tems, including  missiles,  aircraft,  sub- 
marines, and  related  goods  and  serv- 
ices, generated  475.000  Jobs.  There- 
fore, the  net  loss  to  our  civilian  indus- 
trial and  commercial  base  in  1981  was 
270.000  jobs. 

When  $1  bUlion  of  tax  money  was 
spent  to  procure  nuclear  warheads, 
and  the  missUes.  submarines,  aircraft, 
and  other  vehicles  which  deliver  them. 
24,000  Jobs  were  generated.  The  same 
sam  spent  by  the  taxpayer  to  pur- 


chase  consiuner   goods   and   services 
would  have  generated  38,000  Jobs. 

There  are  two  key  reasons  for  this 
result.  First,  the  production  of  mili- 
tary products  is  more  capital  intensive 
than  most  production  for  consiuner 
goods.  The  military  makes  the  bulk  of 
its  purchases  from  contractors  who 
spend  more  on  expensive  machinery 
and  less  on  personnel  than  the  mix  of 
businesses  and  industries  which  pro- 
vide goods  and  services  for  consumers. 
Second,  the  industries  and  business- 
es from  which  the  military  makes  its 
purchases  have  a  higher  rate  of  infla- 
tion than  the  inflation  prevailing  in  ci- 
vilian industries.  This  means  that  a 
dollar  spent  by  the  military  stimulates 
less  industrial  activity  than  if  the 
dollar  were  spent  by  the  consumer. 

The  decline  in  consxmier  purchases 
and  the  resulting  loss  of  jobs  are  only 
part  of  the  price  that  we  pay  for  Pen- 
tagon spending  on  the  nuclear  arms 
race.  For  three  decades,  sustained 
high  Pentagon  budgets  have  choked 
off  investment  in  research  and  devel- 
opment, new  civilian  technology,  and 
in  new  factories  and  industrial  equip- 
ment. 

The  preeminence  given  to  military 
industry  and  technology  over  the  last 
three  decades  has  had  a  delayed  but 
serious  impact  upon  the  civilian  indus- 
trial economy.  In  stark  contrast  to  the 
enormous  sums  allotted  over  the  years 
to  military  technology,  civilian  tech- 
nology has  been  starved  for  capital, 
and  thus  for  talent,  as  people  neither 
train  for  nor  enter  fields  where  em- 
ployment is  limited. 

Over  the  last  two  decades,  between 
30  and  50  percent  of  U.S.  scientists 
and  engineers  have  been  working  on 
military  and  space  contracts.  This 
figiu%  has  dramatically  increased  in 
the  last  2  years.  The  military  research 
and  development  program  has  in- 
creased a  staggering  80  percent  since 
1981  and  comprises  a  whopping  70  per- 
cent of  the  entire  Federal  R&D 
budget  under  Reagan's  proposed  fiscal 
year  1984  budget.  This  has  meant  that 
our  great  pool  of  scientific  talent  has 
not  been  available  to  work  on  civilian 
commercial  designs  and  applications  of 
new  technology. 

The  failure  to  apply  our  best  talent 
directly  to  needed  civilian  technologies 
has  never  been  offset  by  the  indirect 
technological  spinoffs  of  highly  spe- 
cialized military  projects.  There  is  no 
mystery  why  our  economic  competi- 
tors have  surpassed  us  in  production 
advances  in  steel,  autos.  machine  tools, 
and  electronics.  They  have  captured 
markets  in  which  we  were  once  world 
leaders. 

Financing  the  military  has  siphoned 
a  tremendous  amoimt  of  investment 
capital  out  of  the  civilian  economy. 
Most  people,  including  Members  of 
Congress,  have  little  sense  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  this  drain.  During  the  sixties 
and    seventies,    the    Pentagon    spent 


more  money  every  single  year  than 
the  after-tax  profits  of  all  U.S.  corpo- 
rations combined. 

The  squandering  of  our  taxes,  our 
talent,  and  our  capital  on  the  intermi- 
nable buildup  of  both  nuclear  and  con- 
ventional weapons  must  cease  if  we 
wish  to  have  a  healthy  economy,  an 
America  at  work.  Our  coimtry  is  in 
need  of  roads,  bridges,  railroads,  clean 
water,  and  pure  air.  We  allowed  our  in- 
frastructure to  cnmible,  as  we  put  our 
national  investment  into  the  produc- 
tion of  weapons  of  mass  destructioiL 

We  can  and  we  must  develop  the 
means  to  halt  the  global  arms  race, 
insure  the  peaceful  resolution  of  con- 
flicts, and  improve  our  national  and 
international  economy.  Some  will 
argue  that  the  political  confrontation 
and  tensions  over  the  last  40  years 
show  that  the  United  States  must  con- 
tiniially  Increase  the  niunbers  and  de- 
structive power  of  its  weapons.  But  if 
we  continue  on  the  road  to  superweap- 
ons— particle  beam,  laser,  and 
antisatellite  weapons,  for  example— it 
shall  surely  end  in  catastrophe— if  not 
nuclear  catastrophe,  economic  catas- 
trophe. Today,  with  this  resolution,  we 
can  take  the  first  step  achieving  our 
goals. 

I  have  great  faith  that  the  American 
people  will  help  to  guide  this  Congress 
and  the  President  toward  the  proper 
course.  They  have  become  more 
knowledgeable  about  nuclear  arms, 
and  more  insistent  in  demanding  arms 
control.  The  American  people  realize 
that  sane  people  must  get  together 
and  reverse  our  course.  Americans,  I 
think,  are  smarter  than  their  repre- 
sentatives, and  they  know  what  the 
real  problem  is. 

On  November  28,  1945,  less  than  4 
months  after  the  bombing  in  Hiroshi- 
ma, the  English  philospher  Bertrand 
Russell  rose  and  said  in  the  House  of 
Lords: 

We  do  not  want  to  look  at  this  thing 
simply  from  a  point  of  view  of  the  next  few 
years;  we  want  to  look  at  It  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  future  of  mankind.  The  ques- 
tion is  a  simple  one:  Is  it  possible  for  a  scien- 
tific society  to  continue  to  exist,  or  must 
such  a  society  Inevitably  bring  itself  to  de- 
struction? It  is  a  simple  question  but  a  very 
vital  one. 

We  must  begin  to  do  more  than 
answer  in  the  affirmative;  we  must  act. 
Today  we  have  the  opportimity  to  do 
just  that.  I  urge  every  single  one  of  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  voting  in  favor 
of  this  resolution,  and  bringing  us  one 
step  closer  to  a  saner,  more  secure 
world.* 

•  Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  an  opportunity  today  to  demon- 
strate to  the  American  people  our  firm 
commitment  to  the  elimination  of  the 
threat  of  a  devastating  nuclear  war. 
Once  again,  we  can  take  the  lead  in 
our  quest  for  world  peace  by  sending  a 
message  to  the  other  coimtries  of  the 
world  that  we  will  not  tolerate  an  esca- 
lation of  the  nuclear  arms  race.  It  is 


essential  that  the  United  States  show 
its  clear  determination  to  put  an  end 
to  this  madness,  not  point  toward  an 
escalation  of  the  arms  race  as  evi- 
denced in  the  recent  defense  buildup 
proposals.  The  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  must  move  toward  a 
halt  to  the  nuclear  arms  race  and  this 
must  be  done  in  a  manner  that  is  both 
mutual  and  verifiable.  This  resolution 
would  do  just  that.  It  must  be  allowed 
to  do  just  that,  without  any  of  these 
weakening  amendments  that  so  many 
Members  are  determined  to  attach  to 
this  resolution.  This  resolution  must 
be  allowed  to  stand  on  its  own  merits, 
without  being  diluted  by  amendments 
which  seek  to  put  an  end  to  attempts 
to  freeze  and  reduce  our  nuclear  weap- 
ons arsenals.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
pass  this  resolution  unamended  and 
let  this  country  begin  to  show  the 
world  that  we  are  firmly  committed  to 
world  peace  and  that  we  are  deter- 
mined to  remove  the  threat  of  a  nucle- 
ar holocaust  from  our  society.* 
•  Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  28  years 
ago  following  the  end  of  World  War  II, 
there  was  the  hope  that  stability  and 
peace  would  be  the  first  priority  of  oiu- 
Nation.  However,  today  the  prolifera- 
tion and  dreadful  possibility  of  a  nu- 
clear war  hangs  as  a  troubling  specter 
throughout  our  world. 

We  are  virtually  beset  by  a  psycho- 
logical siege  of  nuclear  terror  and  divi- 
siveness.  It  is  clear  to  me  that  in  a 
world  in  which  the  superpowers  pos- 
sess nuclear  weapons— the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  possess 
the  awesome  power  to  destroy  each 
other  and  the  world's  equilibrium— 
that  there  cannot  be  any  winners. 

The  time  has  come  in  the  affairs  of 
nations  to  end  the  irrationality  and 
madness  in  discussing  first  strikes  or 
preemptive  strikes  in  regard  to  win- 
ners in  a  nuclesu-  war.  The  superpow- 
ers may  talk  wiimers  but  the  reality  is 
that  there  are  no  winners  in  a  nuclear 
war.  We  have  reached  the  point  of 
having  what  the  late  Winston  Church- 
Ul  called  a  balance  of  terror. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  the 
time  has  come  for  the  cause  of  ration- . 
ality,  well-being,  and  security  of  4.7 
billion  people  who  inhabit  the  planet . 
E^arth  to  take  a  stand  for  peace  as  op- 
posed to  universal  destruction  and  ca- 
lamity in  the  world  order. 

Between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  there  are  over  50,000  nu- 
clear weapons  which  could  destroy  our 
world  many  times  over.  In  a  situation 
of  this  t3rpe,  it  becomes  crystal  clear  to 
me  that  there  can  be  no  victors  in  a 
nuclear  exchange.  Both  our  Nation 
and  the  Soviet  Union  must  be  about 
the  business  of  the  preservation  of  our 
plsinet  and  not  its  nuclear  incineration 
through  colossal  acts  of  madness. 

I  believe,  as  a  great  nation  that  as 
we  keep  our  defenses  strong,  we 
should  support  the  nuclear  weapons 
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freese  which  wlU  bring  about  a  halt  in 
the  production,  deplosnnent,  and  test- 
ing of  new  nuclear  weapons  for  the 
following  compelling  reasons: 

First,  nuclear  warfare  is  unthinkable 
and  will  lead  to  universal  destruction. 
Nuclear  warfare  as  an  extension  of  the 
diplomatic  process  would  produce  no 
victors  but  an  overwhelming  and  uni- 
versal carnage.  Therefore,  for  logic, 
reason,  and  commonsense,  we  must 
support  a  nuclear  weapons  freeze. 

Second,  in  poU  after  poll,  the  Gallup 
poll  being  a  notable  example,  an  over- 
whelming number  of  the  people  in 
America  have  wisely  voiced  their  oppo- 
sition to  a  continued  nuclear  buildup. 
The  voice  of  the  American  people 
must  be  respected  and  heard  in  this 
vital  matter.  As  Representatives  of  the 
American  public,  we  have  an  ethical, 
moral,  and  political  obligation  to  be  re- 
sponsive to  and  supportive  of  those 
whom  we  purport  to  serve. 

Third,  we  have  an  obligation  to  our 
children  and  our  posterity.  The  con- 
tinued nuclear  proliferation  in  the 
name  of  achieving  parity  or  superiori- 
ty will  simply  increase  the  possibility 
of  nuclear  warfare.  The  time,  I  believe, 
has  come  given  the  vast  destructive- 
neas  of  our  present  nuclear  arsenal  to 
halt  the  nuclear  buildup.  One  nuke 
given  its  awful  destructiveness  power 
wiU  kill  you  or  destroy  you  just  as  ef- 
fectively as  10  nukes.  The  point  is  that 
there  is  no  winner  in  nuclear  warfare. 

Fourth,  there  is  the  need  to  en- 
hance, enrich,  and  to  sustain  the  qual- 
ity of  life  for  all.  The  extravagant  ex- 
penditures for  nuclear  weapons  have 
resulted  in  the  erosion  of  the  quality 
of  services  available  to  the  human 
family.  At  the  rate  we  are  proceeding 
in  our  defense  buildup,  over  $2  trillion 
will  have  been  spent  by  1986.  In  addi- 
tion, considering  the  vast  expenditures 
by  the  Soviet  Government,  each  of  us 
will  spend  ourselves  into  bankruptcy. 
We  must  now  devote  fewer  human  and 
monetary  resources  to  the  nuclear  in- 
frastructure and  more  to  human  struc- 
twes  both  in  our  Nation  and  through- 
out the  world  community. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  closing,  I  would  re- 
iterate that  our  Nation  must  remain 
strong  in  order  to  protect  all  of  our 
citizens  but  we  must  not  permit  our- 
selves in  the  name  of  a  mythological 
nuclear  superiority  to  threaten  the 
peace,  security,  and  the  very  well- 
being  of  Earth's  most  precious  re- 
source—human life. 

The  time  has  come,  in  fact  the  time 
is  now  for  nations  to  "Study  War  No 
More."  Let  us  do  so  in  solidarity, 
strength,  and  compassion.» 
•  Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
in  the  n.S.  House  of  Representatives 
are  faced  with  an  awesome  decision. 
The  issue  before  us  may  determine  no 
less  than  the  fate  of  humanity.  We 
must  choose  between  peace  and  war, 
hope  and  fear,  Ufe  and  death.  We  may 
choose  a  future  of  an  ever  present 


threat  of  nuclear  holocaust,  ever  spi- 
raling  defense  costs,  and  international 
hostility  and  mistrust,  or  one  of  re- 
laxed tensions,  national  prosperity, 
and  the  possibility  of  international 
amity  and  peace.  In  referenda  around 
the  Nation,  in  demonstrations  in  the 
streets,  the  American  people  have 
made  their  wishes  known.  Let  us  do 
our  duty,  heeding  their  wishes,  and 
vote  for  the  mutual  and  verifiable  nu- 
clear freeze. 

A  nuclear  arms  race,  such  as  the  one 
we  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  engaged 
in,  cannot  but  be  suicidal.  Never  in  the 
past  has  an  arms  race  halted  short  of 
war.  Never  has  the  threat  of  war 
boded  so  ill  for  humanity.  Backed  by 
weapons  of  mass  destruction,  fear  will 
feed  upon  fear  and  hate  upon  hate 
until  oiu-  civilization  ends  upon  a  fiery 
atomic  pyre.  However,  history  has 
given  us  the  unique  opportunity  to 
break  the  cycle  of  pointless  and  dan- 
gerous nuclear  weapons  building,  to 
put  aside  our  outmoded  fears  and 
hatreds,  and  to  begin  to  progress 
toward  a  lasting  era  of  peace  and  free- 
dom. 

Make  no  mistake,  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
mutually  verifiable  freeze  would  be  no 
panacea.  Peace  on  Earth  will  not  im- 
mediately follow  today's  action,  nor 
wiU  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  instantly  become  friends  and 
allies.  A  freeze  would  only  be  a  first 
step  toward  peace,  but.  as  said  an  an- 
cient Chinese  sage,  even  the  longest 
journey  must  begin  with  a  single  step. 
History,  ooi  people,  and  posterity 
demand  that  we  take  that  step.  We 
dare  not  fail  them.* 
•  Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  to  add  support— once  again— for 
House  Joint  Resolution  13,  calling  for 
the  negotiation  of  a  mutual  and  verifi- 
able nuclear  freeze  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
support  for  this  crucial  legislation— 
that  has  the  overwhelming  endorse- 
ment of  the  American  people — who  are 
crying  out  for  an  end  to  living  on  the 
brink  of  annihilation. 

I  understand  and  share  the  goal  of 
my  colleagues  who  are  calling  for  re- 
ductions in  the  bloated  arsenals  of  the 
superpowers.  But  the  choice  is  not  be- 
tween a  freeze  and  reductions  in  nucle- 
ar arms. 

A  freeze  is  the  essential  prerequisite 
for  reductions.  We  cannot  be  satisfied 
because  we  have  defused  a  few  war- 
heads, while  continuing  to  allow  the 
production  and  deployment  of  a  whole 
new  generation  of  increasingly  deadly 
and  accurate  nuclear  weapons. 

We  need  to  send  a  signal  to  Presi- 
dent Reagan,  urging  him  to  lay  a  nu- 
clear weapons  freeze  on  the  negotiat- 
ing table,  and  to  put  the  full  force  of 
U.S.  policy  behind  such  a  freeze.  Only 
then  can  Americans  and  the  world 
begin  to  breathe  easier. 


Our  Nation— and  mankind— cannot 
sJford  further  delay  on  this  critical 
issue.  It  is  my  hope  that  my  colleagues 
share  my  sense  of  urgency— and  will 
join  me  In  sending  a  signal  of  our  de- 
termination to  halt  nuclear  madness.* 
•  Mr.  McKINNET.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
support  House  Joint  Resolution  13. 
the  resolution  calling  for  an  "immedi- 
ate, mutual  and  verifiable  freeze"  on 
the  testing,  production,  and  deploy- 
ment of  nuclear  weapons.  As  an  early 
cosponsor  of  the  measure  and  a  con- 
sistent supporter  of  nuclear  disarma- 
ment since  1972,  I  believe  the  freeze 
resolution  is  a  sensible  first  step 
toward  achieving  a  fair  and  compre- 
hensive arms  control  agreement  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States. 

House  Joint  Resolution  13,  as  I  un- 
derstand the  resolution,  has  foiu*  im- 
portant and  basic  objectives:  First,  it 
calls  for  the  two  superpowers  to  decide 
on  a  method  for  achieving  a  mutual 
and  verifiable  freeze  on  the  testing, 
production  and  deployment  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  their  delivery  systems; 
second,  the  resolution  directs  the 
START  talks  to  give  special  attention 
to  destabilizing  weapons,  such  as  the 
MX  and  the  SS-20  missiles  which 
might  have  the  capability  of  destroy- 
ing a  nation's  strategic  forces  in  a  sur- 
prise first  strike;  third,  after  a  freeze, 
continued  negotiations  should  pursue 
substantial  and  verifiable  reductions 
in  our  nuclear  stockpUes;  and  fourth, 
preserve  any  other  existing  arms  con- 
trol agreements  or  treaties.  The  reso- 
lution asks  no  more  or  no  less.  In  my 
opinion,  it  should  remain  as  it  was 
drafted  by  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee with  the  goal  intact:  stopping 
the  senseless  nuclear  arms  race. 

House  Joint  Resolution  13  repre- 
sents a  widespread  belief  among  this 
body  and  the  American  people  that 
the  nuclear  arms  buildup  will  continue 
unless  unprecedented  steps  are  taken 
to  halt  the  massive  increases  in  both 
countries  arsenals.  I  can  find  no  his- 
torical Justification  for  the  view,  held 
by  the  current  administration,  that  we 
can  extract  concessions  from  the 
Soviet  Union  on  arms  control  by  dra- 
matically increasing  our  nuclear 
forces.  That  view  ignores  the  existence 
of  general  parity  in  nuclear  strength 
between  the  superpowers,  an  assess- 
ment shared  by  high-ranking  officials 
in  both  the  Republican  and  Democrat- 
ic Parties.  Comparisons  carried  out  by 
the  administration,  the  Defense  De- 
partment, and  various  other  groups, 
blind  both  sides  to  the  fact  that  the 
size  of  both  arsenals  go  far  beyond 
what  is  needed  to  preserve  deterrence, 
which  is  supposedly  a  nuclear  weap- 
on's only  purpose.  In  fact,  the  current 
stockpiles  are  so  large  that  any 
present  technological  or  numerical 
margin  confers  no  real  advantage  to 
either  side. 


It  is  senseless,  therefore,  to  spend 
billions  of  dollars  to  develop  and 
deploy  more  and  more  nuclear  weap- 
ons, a  policy  that  will  only  spur  the 
Soviets  to  respond  in  kind.  The  freeze 
resolution  suggests  a  realistic  ap- 
proach toward  reversing  this  danger- 
ous and  expensive  course.  We  must  ac- 
knowledge, at  the  same  time,  that  the 
freeze  is  not  an  end  in  itself.  Passing 
House  Joint  Resolution  13.  in  itself, 
will  not  halt  the  arms  race  nor  lock 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  into  certain  levels  of  nuclear 
weapons.  Rather,  the  passage  of  the 
resolution  will  be  a  new  beginning  in  a 
continuous  negotiating  process  that 
will  eventually,  I  hope,  see  the  day 
when  there  will  no  longer  be  nuclear 
weapons.  For  this  to  happen  there 
must  be  a  mutual  and  verifiable  freeze 
to  which  the  Soviets  must  respond  in 
kind.  And  our  efforts  will  be  meaning- 
less unless  this  freeze  is  followed  by 
substantial  reductions  in  both  coun- 
tries' nuclear  arsenals. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  urge  all  my 
colleagues  to  support  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 13  and  In  so  voting  send  a  mes- 
sage not  only  to  U.S.  arms  reduction 
negotiators  but  to  their  Russian  coun- 
terparts as  well.* 

•  Mr.  FAUNTROT.  Bdr.  Chairman, 
there  are  three  reasons  why  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  nuclear  freeze.  House 
Joint  Resolution  13.  and  other  arms 
control  measures. 

First,  the  physical  survival  of  our 
planet  and  its  people  are  in  immediate 
danger  due  to  the  threat  of  nuclear 
war. 

Second,  the  global  neglect  of  human 
needs  caused  by  the  biUions  we  spend 
on  nuclear  weaponry  versus  the  mil- 
lions we  spend  on  human  needs  condi- 
tions a  world  in  which  hunger,  pover- 
ty, and  ill  health  are  the  defining  re- 
ality for  two-thirds  of  the  people  in 
this  world.  Our  world  is  in  danger  of 
exploding  because  of  this  human 
misery  which  leads  to  instability  and 
conflict  that  can  all  too  easily  lead  to 
conflict  between  the  superpowers. 

Third,  and  most  immediately,  on  the 
domestic  level  the  escalating  develop- 
ment and  deployment  of  nuclear  weap- 
onry is  destroying  our  economy  and 
causing  us  to  neglect  our  people  and 
their  basic  needs. 

KLABORATIOH  OP  THX  THRKX  PODITS 
I.  THX  DANOKR  TO  THX  FLAHKT 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  imcontrolled 
buildup  of  nuclear  weapons  is,  at 
present  equal  to  an  explosive  force  of 
3  Ml  tons  of  TNT  for  every  person  on 
Earth. 

The  continuing  nuclear  arms  race  in- 
creases the  possibility  of  nuclear  war 

The  danger  to  our  planet  is  real  and 
it  is  immediate.  The  United  States, 
under  this  administration,  has  moved 
far  beyond  deterrence  to  preparing  to 
fight,  survive,  and  win  a  nuclear  war. 

When  he  was  Secretary  of  Defense 
in      the      Kennedy      administration. 


Robert  McNamara  defined  deterrence 
as  the  ci4>acity  to  destroy  30  percent 
of  the  Soviet  society's  population  and 
70  percent  of  its  economic  infrastruc- 
ture. He  felt  that  this  objective  could 
be  achieved  through  the  use  of  ap- 
proximately 400  strategic  nuclear  war- 
heads. Today,  the  United  States  pos- 
sesses more  than  10,000  strategic  nu- 
clear warheads  in  its  nuclear  arsenal, 
plus  another  15,000  more  of  intermedi- 
ate range  for  theater  nuclear  use.  But. 
for  the  Reagan  administration,  even 
that  is  not  enough.  They  have  ordered 
the  production  of  an  additional  17,000 
nuclear  weapons  by  the  end  of  this 
decade. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  second  major 
consequence  is  even  more  ominous. 
This  administration  Is  committed  to 
developing  nuclear  wei^jons  that  go 
beyond  our  capacity  to  verify  or  con- 
trol. In  past  years,  the  necessity  for 
verlflability  and  control  have  been  in- 
tegral elements  of  all  previous  arms 
control  agreements  and  negotiations. 
The  development  of  first-strike  nucle- 
ar weapons,  such  as  the  MX  missile, 
the  Pershing  II  missile,  and  groimd-, 
sea-,  and  alr-laimched  cruise  missiles, 
usher  us  into  a  new  era  of  the  nuclear 
arms  race,  one  which  threatens  to  de- 
stroy our  planet. 

In  spite  of  radical  advances  in  accu- 
racy and  power,  deterrence  has  been 
subject  to  challenge  on  two  groimds. 
One  is  that  land-based  nuclear  weap- 
ons are  vulnerable  to  destruction  if 
the  enemy  strikes  first,  thus  eliminat- 
ing the  power  of  retaliation.  The  other 
is  that  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  in  a 
graduated,  carefully  orchestrated 
manner  can  be  an  Integral  part  of  war- 
fighting  strategy.  Both  theories  are 
dangerous  fantasies.  The  first,  because 
it  assumes  the  perfection  of  a  technol- 
ogy which  has  had  a  poor  record  for 
reliability.  The  second,  because  it  as- 
simies  an  absence  of  human  error  and 
a  perfection  of  discipline,  including 
under  war  conditions,  which  are  un- 
known in  reality.  Nevertheless,  the 
Jump  from  a  deterrent  against  wsir  to 
usable  weapons  of  war  is  now  a  feature 
of  nuclear  strategy,  used  to  justify  fur- 
ther escalation  in  numbers  and  tech- 
nology. It  also  greatly  magnifies  the 
risk  that  these  weapons  will  be  used, 
and  that  nuclear  war  to  extinction  will 
result. 

II.  IfXGUCT  OP  GLOBAL  HXniAll  IIZEDS:  WORLD 
IWJUSTICK— THE  NUCLEAR  CONWECTIOH 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  we  are  witness- 
ing today  is  the  neglect  of  himian 
needs  on  a  global  scale.  This  neglect 
fuels  an  already  dire  situation  created 
by  social,  economic,  and  political  injus- 
tices. 

The  political  instability  that  arises 
from  these  injustices,  the  neglect  of 
human  needs,  and  the  lack  of  food, 
health  care,  and  employment  threat- 
ens in  many  places  to  bring  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  into  con- 


flict, a  conflict  that  could  result  in  a 
nuclear  holocaust. 

Expenditures  on  nuclear  weaponry 
do  not  buy  us  security.  Rather,  they 
accentuate  global  Insecurity  by  struc- 
turing misplaced  priorities  that  inten- 
sify the  misery  that  defines  the  lives 
of  the  overwhelndng  number  of 
human  beings  on  our  planet.  This 
misery,  which  remains  unaddressed 
because  of  the  billions  we  spend  for 
nuclear  weaponry,  is  capable  of  ignit- 
ing regional  conflicts  which  can  all  to 
easily  escalate  into  nuclear  warfare  be- 
tween the  superpowers. 

The  world's  military  spending 
dwarfs  any  spending  on  development; 
1980  military  expenditures  measured 
in  1979  constant  dollars  totaled  $595 
billion,  of  which  over  half  is  spent  by 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States.  This  represents  a  27-percent  in- 
crease over  the  1971  figure  of  $467  bil- 
lion. On  the  other  hand,  annual  spend- 
ing on  official  development  aid  is  only 
$20  billion.  If  only  a  fraction  of  the 
money,  manpower,  and  research  pres- 
ently devoted  to  military  uses  were  di- 
verted to  development,  the  future 
prospects  of  the  Third  World  would 
look  entirely  different. 

In  any  case  there  is  a  moral  link  be- 
tween the  vast  spending  on  arms  and 
the  disgracefully  low  spending  on 
measures  to  remove  hunger  and  111 
health  in  the  Third  World.  For  In- 
stance: 

The  program  of  the  World  Health 
Organization  to  abolish  malaria  is 
short  of  funds;  it  is  estimated  that  It 
will  eventually  cost  about  $450  million 
which  represents  only  one-thousandth 
of  the  world's  annual  military  spend- 
ing. 

The  cost  of  a  10-year  program  to 
provide  for  essential  food  and  health 
needs  in  developing  countries  is  less 
than  half  of  1  year's  military  spend- 
ing. A  modem  tank  costs  about  $1  mil- 
lion; that  amount  could  improve  stor- 
age facilities  for  100,000  tons  of  rice 
and  thus  save  4,000  tons  or  more  annu- 
ally: One  person  can  live  on  just  over  1 
pound  of  rice  a  day.  The  same  sum  of 
money  could  provide  1,000  classrooms 
for  30,000  children. 

For  the  price  of  one  Jet  fighter— $20 
million— one  could  set  up  about  40,000 
village  pharmacies. 

One-half  of  1  percent  of  1  year's 
world  military  expenditure  would  pay 
for  aU  the  farm  equipment  needed  to 
increase  food  production  and  approach 
self-sufficiency  in  food-deficit  low- 
Income  countries  by  1990. 

Moreover,  arms  production  is  not 
Just  a  matter  of  spending  but  of  man- 
power and  skills.  It  is  profoundly  dis- 
turbing to  realize  that  in  East  and 
West  a  very  large  proportion  of  scien- 
tists and  much  of  the  scientific  re- 
sources of  universities  and  industry 
are  devoted  to  armaments. 
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The  obstacles  to  reversing  these 
trends  are  formidable,  but  they  should 
not  be  allowed  to  get  in  the  way  of  se- 
rious discussion  of  the  dangers  of  the 
arms  race  and  the  realization  of  the 
dangers  of  the  arms  race  and  the  real- 
ization of  the  size  of  the  economic 
burden  that  it  involves.  One  of  the 
chief  enemies  of  disarmament  is  the 
sense  of  resignation  and  traditional  ac- 
ceptance that  accompanies  large  de- 
fense spending,  while  the  dangers  are 
constantly  mounting. 

la.  DOHSsnc  ooHSBQumcxs 
Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  mis- 
placed emphasis  on  nuclear  weaporury 
also  mandates  tragic  and  dangerous 
outcomes  in  domestic  priorities.  The 
misplaced  priorities  associated  with 
the  escalating  development  and  de- 
ployment of  nuclear  weaponry  leads  to 
the  same  neglect  of  basic  human  needs 
in  otu*  own  communities. 

This  buildup  in  nuclear  weaponry  is 
the  fuel  of  an  undeclared  but  real  war 
against  the  most  vulnerable  and  needy 
in  our  society. 

As  dangerous  and  destabllzing  as  the 
arms  race  is  to  allies  and  enemies 
abroad,  it  is  equally  destabilizing  and 
destructive  of  people  in  our  own  com- 
munities. The  distorted  budget  that 
results  from  the  apocalyptic  presump- 
tions of  nuclear  war  is  one  that  contin- 
ues to  increase  defense  spending  by  10 
to  17  percent  per  year,  while  assist- 
ance—in a  recession— is  cut  to  families 
needing  food  stamps,  or  APDC,  or  un- 
employment benefits.  How  can  we 
invest  in  human  capital— in  education 
programs,  or  comprehensive  and 
meaningful  Job  tndning,  or  health  and 
nutrition  programs— while  vast  and 
disproportionate  simis  of  money  are 
invested  in  war  materials? 

In  1953.  E>wight  David  Eisenhower 
warned: 

Every  gun  that  Is  made,  every  warship 
launched,  every  rocket  fired,  signifies  ...  a 
theft  from  those  who  hunger  and  are  not 
fed,  those  who  are  cold  and  are  not  clothed. 

Tliis  world  in  arms  is  not  spending  money 
alone.  It  Is  spending  the  sweat  of  Its  labor- 
ers, the  genius  of  its  scientists,  the  hopes  of 
its  children. 

If  the  militarized  Reagan  budget  tri- 
umphs, the  roUcall  of  casualties  from 
this  real  war  structured  by  the  build- 
up in  nuclear  wemwnry  will  include: 

The  Follow  Through  program- 
killed  in  action. 

Title  I— severely  wounded  by  a  $154 
million  cut. 

PeU  grants,  supplemental  education- 
al opportunity  grants.  State  student 
incentive  grants  and  the  national 
direct  student  loan  program,  graduate 
and  professional  opportunity  grants- 
killed  in  action. 

Legal  Services  Corporation— killed  in 
action. 

The  Economic  Development  Admin- 
istration—killed in  action. 

The  Job  training  program— severely 
wounded  by  a  $786  million  cut. 


The  minority  business  program- 
crippled  by  the  injury  of  an  80-percent 
cut  in  the  direct  loan  program. 

Food  stamp  program— riddled  with 
shrapnel  by  a  $757  million  cut. 

Low  income  energy  assistance— seri- 
ously wounded  by  a  34-percent  cut. 

Low  income  housing  programs— 
almost  killed  in  action  by  cuts  of  $11.4 
billion,  a  94-percent  cut. 

WIC  program— severely  wounded  by 
a  freeze  at  $1  billion  amounting  to  a 
$4.8  million  cut. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  put  an  end  to 
this  madness  and  support  the  nuclear 
freeze.  House  Joint  Resolution  13.* 
•  Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 13,  a  deserving  initiative  calling 
for  negotiations  toward  a  mutual  and 
verifiable  freeze  on  nuclear  weapons  to 
be  followed  by  equitable  reductions  in 
strategic  systems.  It  is  my  belief  that 
the  resolution  before  us  today  conveys 
the  deep  concern  of  those  we  repre- 
sent about  the  arms  race.  The  continu- 
ing buildup  of  the  nuclear  arseiuds 
places  the  prospect  for  true  arms  re- 
duction further  and  fiu^her  from  our 
grasp.  It  is  time  to  at  least  attempt 
through  negotiation  to  halt  the  esca- 
lating nuclear  arms  race  before  we  are 
powerless  to  do  so. 

One  provision  of  the  resolution 
which  I  strongly  endorse  states  that, 
"Negotiations  toward  a  freeze  should 
give  special  attention  to  destabilizing 
weapons,  especailly  those  which  give 
either  nation  capabilities  which  confer 
upon  it  even  the  hypothetical  advan- 
tage of  a  first  strike."  In  an  interesting 
parallel,  the  report  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  Strategic  Force  advo- 
cates similar  emphasis  in  arms  control 
negotiations  by  recommending  that, 
"We  should  try  to  promote  an  evolu- 
tion toward  forces  in  which  each  side 
is  encouraged  to  see  to  the  survivabil- 
ity of  its  own  forces  in  a  way  that  does 
not  threaten  the  other."  I  believe  that 
negotiations  toward  a  mutual  and  veri- 
fiable freeze  must  begin  now,  and  I 
strongly  encourage  my  colleagues  to 
Join  me  in  voting  for  the  resolution.* 
•  Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
House  considers  today  a  unique  propo- 
sition. Unique  not  because  of  its  mag- 
nitude, its  subject,  or  because  of  the 
controversy  surrounding  it.  The  pro- 
posal for  a  mutual  and  verifiable 
freeze  on  the  testing,  production  and 
deployment  of  nuclear  weapons  is 
imique  in  its  origin,  its  momentum, 
and  in  the  fact  that  no  matter  what 
we  here  today  decide  to  do  with  it,  it 
wiU  eventually  succeed.  The  American 
people  are  behind  it,  united  in  a  way 
as  they  have  not  been  since  World 
War  II.  They  will  not  be  denied. 

We  here  in  Washington  did  not 
think  of  the  freeze.  We  did  not  pro- 
pose it  to  our  constituents.  They  have 
presented  it  to  us,  and  have  demanded 
its  passage  by  this  House.  The  beauty 
of  the  freeze  resolution  is  its  simplici- 


ty. Clearly,  it  could  never  have  been 
developed  in  one  of  our  committee 
rooms.  One  does  not  need  a  lawyer  or 
a  defense  analyst  to  understand  it.  My 
constituents  understand  it.  They  un- 
derstand that  despite  40  years  of  com- 
plicated solutions  to  the  arms  race,  we 
are  less  safe  than  ever  before.  They 
understand  that  the  testing,  produc- 
tion, and  deployment  of  nuclear  arms 
has  to  be  stopped.  I  support  House 
Joint  Resolution  13  because  I  think  it 
is  a  good  idea,  but  more  importantly 
because  I  was  instructed  to  by  the 
people  of  the  Fifth  District  of  Iowa.  I 
am  certain  that  if  every  Member  of 
this  House  voted  as  the  majority  of 
their  constituents  want  them  to,  this 
resolution  would  pass. 

Now  is  the  perfect  time  to  adopt  a 
freeze,  for  the  United  States  to  negoti- 
ate one  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Our  nu- 
clear forces  are  in  a  state  of  rough 
equivalency  with  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
have  more  strategic  nuclear  war- 
heads—9,600  versus  8,000.  We  have 
twice  as  many  tactical  nuclear  war- 
heads—20.000  versus  10,000.  Our  sub- 
marine missile  force  is  far  larger,  more 
accurate,  and  more  reliable.  We  have 
more  long-range  bombers,  with  greater 
range  and  better  avionics.  There  are 
U.S.  nuclear  forces  within  range  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  in  Europe  and  the  Pacific, 
the  Soviets  have  nothing  comparable. 
Most  importantly,  we  maintain  a  nu- 
clear arsenal  balanced  between  the 
land,  air,  and  sea;  70  percent  of  the 
Soviet  strategic  nuclear  forces  are 
based  on  land,  making  them  almost 
completely  dependent  on  forces  most 
vulnerable  to  a  surprise  attack.  The 
Soviets  have  four  potential  nuclear  ad- 
versaries—the United  States,  Britain. 
France,  and  China— and  is  surrounded 
by  potential  enemies.  We  have  peace- 
ful borders  and  only  one  potential  ad- 
versary in  a  nuclear  war. 

Russia  has  some  advantages.  Their 
ICBM's  are  larger  and  usually  carry 
more  powerful  warheads.  They  have 
more  land-based  and  sea-based  mis- 
siles, and  more  strategic  delivery  vehi- 
cles, although  the  United  States  still 
leads  in  total  warheads  since  our  mis- 
siles are  heavily  MIRV'ed.  They  also 
have  a  greater  total  explosive  power, 
or  megatonnage.  These  advantages  are 
really  symptoms  of  a  force  that  makes 
up  with  size  and  power  what  it  lacks  in 
accuracy  and  reliability. 

All  of  this  adds  up  to  a  state  of 
rough  equivalency.  Before  we  start  on 
a  new  arms  race,  let  us  stop  now  while 
we  are  ahead.  Let  us  stop  now  before 
there  comes  the  day  when  siurivors  of 
a  nuclear  war  pick  through  the  radio- 
active rubble  and  wonder  who  was  the 
winner. 

Some  have  other  ideas.  Over  and 
over,  we  hear  the  call,  sometimes 
plaintive  and  sometimes  strident,  for 
reductions  in  nuclear  forces  rather 
than  the  freeze.  Under  the  misleading 


acronym,  START,  the  administration 
has  the  audacity  to  oppose  the  will  of 
the  people  in  the  name  of  arms  con- 
trol while  continuing  their  unprece- 
dented nuclear  escalatloiL  They  plan 
to  build  over  17.000  new  nuclear  war- 
heads over  the  next  decade.  The  fiscal 
year  1985-^9  defense  guidance  lays  out 
the  plan  to  increase  spending  for  each 
of  the  armed  services  by  more  than  80 
percent  in  current  dollars  from  1983  to 
1989. 

If  START  was  adopted,  it  could,  and 
probably  would,  result  in  the  follow- 
ing: 

An  increase  in  the  total  U.S.  strate- 
gic warheads,  from  9,600  to  11.500,  due 
to  the  deployment  of  the  cruise  mis- 
sile, not  covered  by  START. 

A  threefold  increase  in  U.S.  subma- 
rine-launched megatonnage. 

An  unregulated  buildup  in  vast  areas 
of  the  strategic  areiut  airborne  sys- 
tems, cruise  missiles,  and  all  tactical 
nuclear  weapons  systems. 

This  is  not  arms  control.  Neither  is 
the  2-for-l  build-down  proposal,  which 
is  suspiciously  akin  to  START.  Both 
pass  under  the  rubric  of  moderniza- 
tion and  would  allow  for  the  newest 
and  most  dangerously  destabilizing 
weapons  to  be  built.  It  would  still 
allow  for  the  construction  of  a  first- 
strike  capacity  to  destroy  the  Soviet 
Union's  missiles  in  a  single  preemptive 
blow.  Nothing  will  so  aggravate  the 
chance  that  they  would  push  the 
button  first.  By  this  time,  it  is  the 
quality  and  not  the  quantity  of  nucle- 
ar weapons  that  make  nuclear  war 
more  likely.  The  2-for-l  build-down 
allows  new  weapons  systems  to  go  for- 
ward as  planned,  and  to  be  deployed  as 
substitutes  for  the  oldest  and  least  ad- 
vanced weapons  which  would  have 
been  retired  anyway.  This  proposal 
makes  the  incredible  assumption  that 
the  new  weapons  would  be  more  stabi- 
lizing and  survlvable  than  the  ones 
they  replace.  The  new  nuclear  weap- 
ons are  more  accurate,  have  shorter 
flight  times,  and  shift  our  doctrine 
from  deterrence  to  offense.  Only  Mr. 
Kenneth  Adelman  would  think  it  to  be 
a  safer  world  under  such  conditions. 

Over  70  percent  of  Americans  sup- 
port the  freeze  proposal;  600,000 
marched  in  New  York  City  last  year  in 
support  of  the  freeze  and  not  START, 
not  the  Levitas  2-for-l  build-down  pro- 
posal, and  certainly  not  the  Broom- 
field  amendment.  Passage  of  any  of 
these  would  tell  the  country,  and  the 
world,  that  we  are  not  serious  about 
arms  control,  that  we  are  content  to 
sit  here  in  Washington  listening  to  the 
so-caUed  experts  who  have  brought  us 
to  the  brink  of  destruction,  and  ignor- 
ing what  the  rest  of  the  country  is  tell- 
ing us  to  do.  While  each  of  our  con- 
stituents may  not  know  the  difference 
between  throw  weight  and  dead 
weight,  they  know  and  demand  that 
the  arms  race  be  stopped.  They  know 
that  no  one  loses  any  weight  until 


they  stop  gaining  it.  In  their  view, 
Washington  has  been  far  more  adept 
with  ideas  and  methods  for  waging 
war  than  with  efforts  to  construct 
peace.  Now.  matters  have  taken  a  dif- 
ferent course,  as  we  here  follow  and 
truly  represent  our  districts.* 
•  Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we 
seek  together  the  answers  to  the  com- 
plex and  troubling  questions  we  con- 
front because  man's  technological  ad- 
vances in  this  centiuy  have  outpaced 
the  capacity  of  human  understanding, 
we  must  strive  individually  to  temper 
our  emotioiudism  with  realism. 

An  excellent  example  of  our  historic 
American  inclination  to  speak  with 
our  hearts  and  not  our  heads  lies  in 
oiu*  demand  for  immediate  resolutions 
to  vexing  international  conflicts.  We 
cannot  help  but  see  this  pattern  dis- 
tressingly evideilt  in  oiu-  present  nucle- 
ar freeze  movement.  Bffany  of  those  ad- 
vocating a  nuclear  freeze  seem  to  be 
saying  that  with  an  immediate  freeze 
on  production,  testing  and  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  weapons,  the  arms 
race  will  effectively  cease,  naturaUy 
resulting  in  a  steady,  mutual  reduction 
of  nuclear  arsenals.  Ultimately  they 
see  a  day  when  the  possibility  of  nu- 
clear war  will  no  longer  exist.  In  our 
lifetime.  I  am  afraid  this  may  be  a  de- 
lusioiL 

Right  now,  our  Nation  Is  engaged  in 
a  series  of  delicate  arms  control  nego- 
tiations. These  talks  are  affirmative, 
realistic  attempts  to  come  to  terms 
with  a  dramatically  changed  world  so- 
ciety, having  at  its  power  imimagined 
modem  warfare.  The  growth  of  the 
world's  nuclear  weapons  capabilities 
has  taken  decades  to  accumulate;  it 
caimot  possibly  be  turned  back  quick- 
ly, or  even  in  a  matter  of  years. 
Progress  is  being  made  today— any 
amount  of  progress  is  good  and  de- 
serves our  wholehearted  support.  Any- 
thing which  serves  to  disrupt  the  frag- 
ile negotiations  process  is  a  grave  dis- 
service and  compromises  our  shared 
American  goal  of  world  disarmament. 
What  has  brought  this  arms  race 
about  over  the  course  of  the  last  sever- 
al decades?  An  increasing  level  of  sus- 
picion arising  from  the  ability  of  the 
world  society  to  develop  weapons 
which  could  ultimately  destroy  this 
planet.  We  need  to  recognize  that 
there  are  human  personalities  and 
predispositions  behind  these  inhuman 
weapons.  These  are  human  Judgments 
with  which  we  must  grapple  before  we 
can  possibly  expect  a  luiilateral  deci- 
sion which  legislatively  imposes  a  nu- 
clear weaix>ns  freeze  to  succeed. 

We  must  strive  in  unison  toward  the 
ultimate  goal  of  world  peace.  This  will 
be  achieved,  I  am  convinced,  only 
when  we  resolve  to  bring  oiu-  collective 
will,  rationally,  in  line  with  what  we 
have  developed  and  to  understand 
what  type  to  minds  control  its  destruc- 
tive powers. 


Albert  ESnstein  once  remaiiced  that 
"the  splitting  of  the  atom  has  changed 
everything  except  the  way  we  think." 
Bdr.  Chairman,  I  conclude  that  until 
we  have  hard  evidence  that  the  Sovi- 
ets have  changed  their  way  of  think- 
ing, it  would  be  naive  and  dangerous 
of  us  to  impose  upon  our  peace  nego- 
tiators and  this  Nation  a  nuclear  weap- 
ons freeze  requirement  such  as  the 
one  before  us  today.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues' opposition  to  House  Joint 
Resolution  13.« 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  the  committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  having  restmied  the 
chair,  Mr.  McHugh,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  tliat  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  Joint  resolution  (HJ.  Res. 
13)  calling  for  a  mutual  and  verifiable 
freeze  on  and  reductions  in  nuclear 
weapons,  had  come  to  no  resolution 
thereon. 


GENERAL  LELAVE 

hfr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter,  on 
House  Joint  Resolution  13. 

The  SP'EAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PRO- 
VIDING FOR  CONSroERA-nON 
OP  H.R.  1190,  EMERGENCY  AG- 
RICULTURAL CREDIT  ACT  OF 
1983 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  submitted  a  privi- 
leged report  (Rept.  No.  98-54)  on  the 
resolution  (H.  Res.  158)  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
1190)  to  provide  emergency  credit  as- 
sistance to  farmers,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  was  referred  to  the 
House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANA-nON 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
rollcall  No.  53  earlier  today,  I  was  ill 
and  could  not  get  to  the  floor  of  the 
House.  Had  I  been  present,  I  would 
have  voted  "no." 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.)  

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
of  the  funeral  of  our  colleague,  Mr. 
Burton,  tomorrow,  many  Members  will 
be  in  attendance,  and  our  not  meeting 
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on  Friday,  I  thought  it  might  be  ap- 
propriate to  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  for  1  minute  for  the  purpose 
of  inquiring  of  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  what  the  program  would 
be,  then,  for  next  week. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  respond  that  I 
understand  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Waxmah  )  will  seek  recogni- 
tion shortly  for  a  unanimous-consent 
request  to  take  up  two  Senate-passed 
bills,  and  that  he  has  discussed  this 
with  Members  on  the  Republican  side 
of  the  aisle. 

Beyond  that,  I  know  of  no  business 
to  be  conducted  today. 

As  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
has  already  observed,  out  of  our  re- 
spect for  our  late  colleague,  Phil 
Burton,  and  the  desire  of  so  many  of 
our  number  to  be  present  at  the  fimer- 
al  services  tomorrow  in  California,  we 
will  have  only  a  pro  forma  session,  and 

I  will  soon  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  when  we  adjourn  tomorrow  we 
adjourn  to  meet  at  noon  on  Monday, 
thus  obviating  a  Friday  session  this 

nTAAlr 

On  Monday  next,  April  18,  we  would 
expect  to  have  only  a  pro  forma  ses- 
sion. 

On  Tuesday.  April  19,  we  will  have 
at  least  one  suspension.  House  Concur- 
ent  Resolution  45,  concerning  the  visi- 
tation rights  tor  grandparents.  It  is 
possible  that  other  suspensions  might 
be  added,  but  I  know  of  none  at  this 
time. 

Then  we  would  hope  to  take  up  H  Ji. 
1983,  the  Emergency  Housing  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1983,  under  an  open  rule, 
with  2  hours  of  general  debate. 

On  Wednesday  and  Thxirsday,  April 
20  and  21,  we  would  hope  to  come  in  at 

II  am.  I  will  ask  permission  for  that 
shortly.  We  would  hope  to  take  up  and 
pursue  to  its  completion  on  Wednes- 
day, House  Joint  Resolution  13,  the 
mutual  and  verifiable  nuclear  freeze 
resolution. 

D  1840 

Then  we  would  expect  on  Thursday 
to  take  up  H.R.  1190,  the  Emergency 
Agricultural  Credit  Act  of  1983.  That 
is  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  open 
debate. 

We  would  expect  that  having  done 
that,  we  might  have  a  pro  forma  ses- 
sion on  Friday  of  next  week. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING      WITH      CALENDAR 

WEDNESDAY       BUSINESS       ON 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  contest  that  the  business 
in  order  under  the  Calendar  Wednes- 
day rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  he  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JMI 


ADJOURNMENT  FROM  TOMOR- 
ROW TO  MONDAY,  APRIL  18, 
1983 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Hotise  adjourns  tomorrow,  it  adjourn 
to  meet  at  noon  on  Monday  next. 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  ON 
WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  20,  1983 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Tuesday  next,  it 
adjourn  to  convene  at  11  ajn.  on 
Wednesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SACCHARIN   STUDY   AND   LABEL- 
ING ACT  AMENDMENT  OF  1983 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  Senate  bill  (S.  89) 
to  amend  the  Saccharin  Study  and  La- 
beling Act,  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bill.    

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Caltfomia? 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  to  tell  the 
House  what  is  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  that  has  passed 
the  Senate  would  extend  for  2  addi- 
tional years  the  moratorium  on  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  which 
is  now  in  the  law  to  deal  with  the  sac- 
charin question.  It  would  prohibit  the 
FDA  from  acting  against  the  saccharin 
under  the  Delaney  clause,  as  Is  now 
the  present  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  moratorium  on  reg- 
ulatory action  against  saccharin  ex- 
pires on  August  14,  1983.  The  Senate 
bill  before  us,  the  Saccharin  Study 
and  Labeling  Act  Amendment  of  1983, 
S.  89,  would  continue  the  moratorium 
for  2  additional  years.  It  passed  the 
Senate  on  March  23,  1983,  by  unani- 
mous consent.  I  urge  all  Members  to 
join  with  Mr.  Masigan  and  myself  in 
supporting  and  passing  this  extension. 

I  believe  Members  are  well  aware 
that  the  original  saccharin  moratori- 
um was  passed  in  November  1977  to 


prohibit  a  ban  on  saccharin  and  to 
give  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion (FDA)  and  those  companies 
which  manufacture  and  use  saccharin 
an  opportunity  to  conduct  additional 
tests  on  its  safety.  During  the  inter- 
vening years  two  large-scale  animal 
studies  were  begim,  and  in  about  6 
months  the  findings  will  be  fully  re- 
viewed and  made  available  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  public.  The  studies  are 
being  conducted  by  the  FDA's  Nation- 
al Center  for  Toxlcological  Research 
and  the  International  Research  &  De- 
velopment Corp.  under  a  grant  from 
the  beverage  industry's  Calorie  Con- 
trol Council.  I  expect  that  the  results 
of  the  studies  will  enable  us  to  under- 
stand better  whether  continued  use  of 
saccharin  is  advisable  and  healthy. 

E^ren  though  we  probably  will  not 
need  the  entire  2-year  period  provided 
for  in  the  bill,  I  believe  S.  89  strikes  a 
proper  balance.  It  guarantees  us  that 
there  is  sufficient  time  for  FDA  to 
conduct  all  necessary  reviews  of  the 
test  results;  but  it  does  not  restrict 
FDA's  authority  to  act  against  it  as 
soon  as  the  test  results  are  clear. 
Under  the  bill,  the  FDA  is  prohibited 
from  removing  saccharin  based  solely 
on  data  available  in  1977.  Therefore, 
as  soon  as  the  tests  are  finished,  FDA 
can  regulate  it  imder  the  current  au- 
thority of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug  and 
Cosmetic  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  S.  89  should  be  passed 
by  the  House.  I  urge  the  support  by  all 
Members. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  cnerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 

a89 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Saccharin  Study 
and  Labeling  Act  Amendment  of  1983". 

Sec.  2.  Section  3  of  the  Saccharin  Study 
and  Labeling  Act  is  amended  by  strildng  out 
"twenty-four  months  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  SacchMin  Study  and  Label- 
ing Act  Amendment  of  1981"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "twenty-four  months  tifter 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Saccharin 
Study  and  Labeling  Act  Amendment  of 
1983". 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ALCOHOL  AND  DRUG  ABUSE 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1983 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
luianimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  Senate  Bill  (S.  126) 
to  remedy  alcohol  and  drug  abuse,  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 


The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bill.    

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  would  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  to  ask 
him  if  this  is  the  bill  recently  passed 
by  the  Senate  that  was  passed  by  the 
House  last  year?  That  would  be  my 
first  question. 

My  second  question  is:  Is  this  bill  in 
the  same  form  and  sutjstance  as  it  was 
when  it  passed  the  House  last  year? 

Bfr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  to  me.  the  biU 
that  the  Senate  has  passed  is  the 
measure  that  has  l>een  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  last 
Congress.  It  is  the  bill  agreed  to  by  the 
House  and  the  Senate  in  discussions 
over  the  issues  tliat  were  outstanding. 
All  those  issues  have  l)een  resolved. 
The  bill  that  is  before  us  is  the  bill 
that  passed  the  House  last  year. 

If  the  gentleman  would  yield  fur- 
ther, I  would  be  pleased  to  describe 
the  provisions  of  S.  126.  The  legisla- 
tion extends  through  fiscal  year  1984 
the  authorization  of  appropriation  for 
the  research  activities  of  the  National 
Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alco- 
holism (NIAAA)  and  the  National  In- 
stitute on  Drug  Abuse  (NIDA).  NIAAA 
and  NIDA  are  agencies  of  the  Alcohol, 
Drug  Abuse  and  Mental  Health  Ad- 
ministration (ADAMHA)  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices (DHHS). 

The  abuse  of  alcohol  and  other 
drugs  seriously  threatens  the  health 
and  welfare  of  our  citizens.  The  health 
of  our  young  people  is  placed  at  spe- 
cial risk  as  alcohol-related  traffic  acci- 
dents are  the  leading  cause  of  death 
among  the  15-  to  24-year-old  age 
group.  If  we  are  to  lessen  the  effect 
on.  and  to  reduce  the  frequency  of  al- 
cohol and  drug  abuse  among  our  citi- 
zens, a  national  commitment  to  a 
strong  research  agenda  is  critical. 

S.  126  is  the  result  of  extensive  hear- 
ings held  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health  and  the  Environment  of  the 
House  Eiiergy  and  Commerce  Commit- 
tee and  the  Sulx:ommittee  on  Alcohol- 
ism and  Drug  Abuse  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  of  the 
Senate.  Hearings  were  conducted 
during  the  97th  Congress  and  resulted 
in  the  passage  of  H.R.  6458— House 
Report  97-768— by  the  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee  on  Jime  2,  1982, 
and  later  by  the  full  House  on  Septem- 
ber 20. 1983. 

Shortly  thereafter,  the  Senate  com- 
pleted action  on  S.  2365,  a  similar 
measure,  and  Included  its  provisions  in 
a  Senate  amendment  to  H.R.  6458  on 
October  1,  1982.  Differences  between 
the  two  proposals  were  resolved  with- 
out a  conference.  On  December  16. 
1982.  the  House  passed  an  amendment 
to  HJl.  6458  embodying  this  compro- 


mise. Unfortunately  the  Senate  ad- 
journed prior  to  completing  final 
action  on  the  legislation. 

S.  126  reflects  the  provisions  extend- 
ing alcohol  and  drug  abuse  authorities 
agreed  to  during  consideration  of  HJl. 
6458  in  the  97th  Congress.  Similar  leg- 
islation, H.R.  1696,  was  introduced  on 
February  25,  1983,  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Maoigan,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health  and  the  Environment  and 
myself.  Although  HJl.  1696  is  pending 
before  the  subcommittee,  ftirther  con- 
sideration is  unnecessary  as  its  provi- 
sions are  virtually  identical  to  those  of 
S.  126. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  I 
would  like  to  review  the  major  provi- 
sions of  the  legislation. 

S.  126  authorizes  appropriations  of 
$56,160,000  for  drug  abuse  research 
and  $45,790,000  for  alcohol  research  in 
fiscal  year  1984.  The  levels  authorized 
are  identical  to  those  contained  in  the 
President's  budget.  In  addition,  the 
legislation  contains  a  technical  amend- 
ment authorizing  fimds  for  fiscal  year 
1983.  The  levels  authorized  are  con- 
sistent with  those  already  provided  by 
the  fiscal  year  1983  continuing  resolu- 
tion. 

Although  the  authorization  levels 
are  not  as  high  as  I  would  prefer,  nor 
as  high  as  could  be  productively  used 
by  the  Institutes,  they  provide  for  a 
significant  and  long-overdue  increase 
in  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  research  ca- 
pacity. Only  recently  have  we  come  to 
appreciate  the  enormous  hiunan  toll 
caused  by  addictive  disorders.  The 
impact  of  alcoholism,  drug  addiction, 
and  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  are  stag- 
gering. They  contribute  to  higher 
health  care  costs  and  decrease  the  pro- 
ductivity of  our  work  force. 

The  research  activities  of  NIAAA 
and  NIDA  represent  the  Federal  CJov- 
emment's  commitment  to  better  un- 
derstanding these  disorders.  Through 
the  efforts  of  these  agencies,  improve- 
ments in  prevention  and  the  develop- 
ment of  more  successful  forms  of 
treatment  will  be  possible. 

Other  provisions  of  S.  126  include: 

Technical  revision  of  the 
ADAMHA's  statutory  authority  to  en- 
hance its  status  as  an  independent 
agency  of  the  Public  Health  Service. 

Consolidation  of  alcohol  and  drug 
abuse  congressional  reporting  require- 
ments. 

Increased  emphasis  upon  support  of 
prevention  research  through  establish- 
ment within  ADAMHA  of  a  new  posi- 
tion of  Assistant  Administrator  for 
Prevention.  The  Assistant  Administra- 
tor is  charged  with  promotion  and  co- 
ordination of  prevention  research 
sponsored  by  NIAAA,  NIDA,  and  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health, 
and  with  preparation  of  an  annual 
report  to  Congress  describing  these  ac- 
tivities. 


Systematic  peer  review  of  intramu- 
ral research. 

Establishment  of  a  system  for  the 
investigation  of  reports  of  scientific 
misconduct. 

Preparation  of  a  report  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  on  the  effectiveness 
of  the  alcohol,  drug  abtise,  and  mental 
health  services  block  grant. 

Dissemination  of  publications  on 
current  research  findings  respecting 
alcohol  and  drug  abuse. 

Mr.  Speaker,  S.  126  represents  a 
clear  and  strong  commitment  by  both 
House  and  Senate  Members  to 
strengthen  Federal  support  for  areas 
of  health  research  which  are  essential 
to  reducing  the  economic,  social,  and 
health  costs  of  alcoholism  and  drug 
abuse  on  our  Nation.  I  urge  each  Mem- 
ber's support. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  explana- 
tion and  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of 
objection.      

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 

S.  126 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Revresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLX;  STATmKRT  OP  POUCT 

Skctioh  1.  (a)  This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  Amendments 
of  1983". 

(b)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  SUtes 
and  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  provide  lead- 
erslilp  in  the  national  effort  to  reduce  the 
incidence  of  alcoholism  and  alcohol-related 
problems  and  drug  abuse  through— 

(Da  continued  Federal  commitment  to  re- 
search into  the  behavioral  and  biomedical 
etiology,  the  treatment,  and  the  mental  and 
physical  health  and  social  and  economic 
consequences  of  alcohol  abuse  and  alcohol- 
ism and  drug  abuse; 

(2)  a  commitment  to— 

(A)  extensive  dissemination  to  States, 
units  of  local  government,  community  orga- 
nizations, and  private  groups  of  the  most 
recent  information  and  research  findings 
with  respect  to  alcohol  abuse  and  alcohol- 
ism and  drug  abuse,  including  information 
with  respect  to  the  application  of  research 
findings;  and 

(B)  the  accomplishment  of  such  dissemi- 
nation ttirough  up-to-date  publications, 
demonstrations,  educational  programs,  and 
other  appropriate  means; 

(3)  the  provision  of  technical  assistance  to 
research  personnel;  services  personnel,  and 
prevention  personnel  in  the  field  of  alcohol 
abuse  and  alcoholism  and  drug  abuse; 

(4)  the  development  and  encouragement 
of  prevention  programs  designed  to  combat 
the  spread  of  alcoholism,  alcohol  abuse, 
drug  abuse,  and  the  abuse  of  other  legal  and 
Illegal  substances; 

(5)  the  development  and  encouragement 
of  effective  occupational  prevention  and 
treatment  programs  within  Government 
and  in  cooperation  with  the  private  sector, 
and 
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(6)  the  provision  of  a  Federml  response  to 
aloi^ud  abuse  and  alooboliam  and  drug 
abuae  which  encourages  the  greatest  partlcl- 
patloD  by  the  private  sector,  both  financial- 
ly and  otherwise,  and  concentrates  on  carry- 
ing out  functions  relating  to  alcohol  abuse 
and  alcoholism  and  drug  abuse  which  are 
truly  national  in  scope. 

THE      ALCOHOL,      DBUO      ABTJSI,      AMD      imTAL 

BXSLXR  AUfonsnuTioit  *in>  thb  ratioiial 
mg'iiiuii  of  imrTAL  hxalth.  tbs  hatiohal 

ntSTlTUTE  on  alcohol  ABX7BX  AND  AliCOBOL- 
mt,  AHD  THB  HATIOHAL  ntSTTTUTS  OH  DKUG 


JMI 


Sk.  2.  (aKl)  TiUe  V  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  is  transferred  to  the  end  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  and  redesignated 
as  title  XXI  and  sections  501  through  515 
are  redesignated  as  sections  3101  through 
2115,  respectively. 

(2)  Sections  317(c).  317(d),  and  384  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  (43  n.S.C.  318  and 
378)  are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "501" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "3101". 

(bXl)  The  Public  Health  Service  Act  is 

amended  by  inserting  after  title  IV  a  new 

title  designated  as  follows: 

"TITLE  V— ADBONISTRATION  AND  CO- 
ORDINATION OP  THE  NATIONAL  IN- 
tfllTUTE  OP  MENTAL  HEALTH,  THE 
NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  ON  ALCOHOL 
ABUSE  AND  AUXJHOLISM.  AND  THE 
NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  ON  DRUG 
ABUSE 

"Pakt  a— Admihistkatior  ard  iRsnTxms". 

(3)  Section  210  of  the  Act  of  May  14,  1074 
(43  U.S.C.  3511)  Is  transferred  to  tiUe  V  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  established 
by  paragraph  (1),  redesignated  as  section 
501.  and  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare"  each  place  it  occurs; 

(B)  in  subsection  (c),  by  striking  out  "of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act"; 

(C)  by  amending  subsection  (d)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(d)  To  educate  the  public  with  respect  to 
the  health  hazards  of  alcoholism,  alcohol 
abuse,  and  drug  abuse,  the  Administrator 
shall  take  such  actions  as  may  be  necessary 
to  ensiure  the  widespread  dissemination  of 
current  publications  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  and 
the  National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse  relat- 
ing to  the  most  recent  research  findings 
with  respect  to  such  health  hazards."; 

(D)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(eXl)  There  shall  be  in  the  administra- 
tion an  Associate  Administrator  for  Preven- 
tion to  whom  the  Administrator  shall  dele- 
gate the  function  of  promoting  the  preven- 
tion research  programs  of  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Mental  Health,  the  National  Insti- 
tute on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism,  and 
the  National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse  and 
coordinating  such  programs  between  the  in- 
stitutes and  between  the  institutes  and 
other  public  and  private  entities. 

"(2)  On  or  before  January  1,  1984,  and  an- 
nually thereafter,  the  Administrator,  acting 
through  the  Associate  Administrator  for 
Prevention,  stiall  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
report  describing  the  prevention  activities 
(including  preventive  medicine  and  health 
promotion)  undertaken  by  the  administra- 
tion, the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health,  the  Natiraial  Institute  on  Alcohol 
Abuse  and  Alcoholism,  and  the  National  In- 
stitute on  Drug  Abuse.  The  repoit  shall  in- 
clude a  detailed  statement  of  the  expendi- 
tures made  for  the  activities  reported  on 
and  the  personnel  used  in  connection  with 
such  activities. 


"(f)  The  Administrator  shall  eatablish  a 
process  for  the  prompt  and  mipropriate  re- 
sponse to  information  provided  the  Admin- 
istrator respecting  (1)  scientific  fraud  in 
connection  with  projects  for  which  funds 
have  been  made  available  under  this  Act, 
and  (2)  incidences  of  violations  of  the  rights 
of  human  subjects  of  research  for  which 
funds  have  been  made  available  under  this 
title.  The  process  shall  Include  procedures 
for  the  receiving  of  reports  of  such  informa- 
tion from  recipients  of  funds  under  this  title 
and  taking  appropriate  action  with  respect 
to  such  fraud  and  violations.". 

(3)  Section  101  of  the  Comprehensive  Al- 
cohol Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Prevention, 
Treatment,  and  RehabUitation  Act  of  1970 
is  transferred  to  title  V  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act,  inserted  after  the  section  501 
inserted  by  paragraph  (2),  redesignated  as 
section  502,  and  amended— 

(A)  in  subsection  (a)— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "this  Act"  the  first  time 
it  occurs  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "this 
section", 

(11)  by  striking  out  "assigned  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  (hereaf- 
ter in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  'Secre- 
tary')" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "relat- 
ing to  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism  as- 
signed to  the  Secretary",  and 

(Ui)  by  striking  out  "of  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  Act",  and 

(B)  by  amending  the  section  heading  to 
read  as  follows: 

"hatiohal  ihstitdtx  oh  alcohol  abuse  ard 
alcoholish". 

(4)  Section  501  of  the  Drug  Abuse  Preven- 
tion, Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation  Act  is 
transferred  to  title  V  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act,  inserted  after  the  section  502 
inserted  by  paragraph  (3),  redesignated  as 
section  503,  and  amended— 

(A)  in  subsection  (a)— 

(i)  by  inserting  "Sec.  503."  before  "(a)", 

(ii)  by  striking  out  'this  title"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "this  section", 

(ill)  by  striking  out  "of  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  (hereinafter  in 
this  title  referred  to  as  the  'Secretary')  with 
respect  to  drug  abuse  prevention  functions" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "relating  to 
drug  abuse  assigned  to  the  Secretary  by  this 
Act",  and 

(iv)  by  striking  out  "of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act", 

(B)  by  striking  out  "(hereinafter  in  this 
title  referred  to  as  the  'Director')"  in  subsec- 
tion (b  HI),  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  the  section  heading 
"S  501.  Establishment  of  Institute". 

and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"hatiohal  DtSTlTUTE  OH  DRUG  ABUSE" 

(5)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  400  of  the 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention,  Treatment,  and  Re- 
habilitation Act  is  transferred  to  section  503 
(as  so  redesignated),  inserted  after  subsec- 
tion (d),  and  redesignated  as  subsection  (e). 

(6)  Section  455  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  U  inserted  in  tiUe  V  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  after  the  section  503  in- 
serted by  paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection 
and  redesignated  as  section  504. 

(7)  The  following  sections  are  inserted  in 
title  V  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
after  the  section  504  inserted  by  paragraph 
(6): 

"reports  oh  alcoholism,  alcohol  abuse,  ard 

DRUG  abuse 

"Sec.  505.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  submit 
to  Congress  on  or  before  January  15,  1984, 
and  every  three  years  thereafter  a  report— 


"(1)  containing  current  infoimatlon  on 
the  health  conaequencea  of  using  aloohoUe 
beverages, 

"(2)  containing  a  description  of  current  re- 
search findings  made  with  respect  to  alco- 
hol abuae  and  alcoholism,  and 

"(3)  containing  such  recommendations  for 
legislation  and  administrative  action  as  the 
Secretary  may  deem  appropriate. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  Con- 
gress on  or  before  January  15,  1984,  and 
every  three  years  thereafter  a  report— 

"(1)  describing  the  health  consequences 
and  extent  of  drug  abuse  in  the  United 
States: 

"(2)  describing  current  research  findings 
made  with  respect  to  drug  abuse,  including 
current  findings  on  the  health  effects  of 
marihuana  and  the  addictive  property  of  to- 
bacco: and 

"(3)  containing  such  recommendations  for 
legislation  and  administrative  action  as  the 
Secretary  may  deem  appropriate. 

"FKERRBVIKW 

"Sec.  506.  (a)  The  Secretary,  after  consul- 
tation with  the  Directors  of  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Mental  Health,  the  National  Insti- 
tute on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism,  and 
the  National  Iiutitute  on  Drug  Abuse  shall 
by  regulation  require  appropriate  technical 
and  scientific  peer  review  of  biomedical  and 
behavioral  research  and  development 
grants,  cooperative  agreements,  and  con- 
tracts to  be  administered  through  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health,  the  Na- 
tional Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alco- 
holism, and  the  National  Institute  on  Drug 
Abuse. 

"(b)  Regulations  promulgated  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  require  that  the  review  of 
grants,  cooperative  agreements,  and  con- 
tracts required  by  the  regulations  be  con- 
ducted— 

"(1)  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
system  for  scientific  peer  review  applicable 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  section 
to  grants,  cooperative  agreements,  and  con- 
tracts under  this  Act  for  biomedical  and  be- 
havioral research,  and 

"(2)  to  the  extent  practical,  by  peer  review 
groups  performing  such  review  on  or  before 
such  date. 

"(c)  The  members  of  any  peer  review 
group  established  under  such  regulations 
shall  be  individuals  who  by  virtue  of  their 
training  or  experience  are  eminently  quali- 
fied to  perform  the  review  functions  of  the 
group  and  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
members  of  any  peer  review  group  estab- 
lished under  such  regulations  shall  be  offi- 
cers or  employees  of  the  United  States. 

"(d)  The  Administrator  of  the  administra- 
tion shall  establish  procedures  for  periodic, 
technical,  and  scientific  peer  review  of  re- 
search at  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health,  the  National  Institute  on  Alcohol 
Abuse  and  Alcoholism,  and  the  National  In- 
stitute on  Drug  Abuse.  Such  procedures 
shall  require  that— 

"(1)  the  reviewing  entity  be  provided  a 
written  description  of  the  research  to  be  re- 
viewed; and 

"(2)  the  reviewing  entity  provide  the  advi- 
sory council  of  the  institute  involved  with 
such  description  and  the  results  of  the 
review  by  the  entity.". 

(8)  The  following  heading  is  inserted  in 
title  V  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
after  the  section  506  inserted  by  paragraph 
(7): 


"Past  B— RsBEAacH 
"Subpart  1— Alcohol  Abuse  and 
Alcoholism". 
(9)  Sections  501.  503.  and  504  of  the  Com- 
prehensive Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism 
PrevenUon,  Treatment,  and  RehablllUtlon 
Act  of  1970  are  transferred  to  the  subpart  1 
of  part  B  of  title  V  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  established  by  paragraph  (8),  re- 
designated as  sections  510.  511.  and  512.  re- 
spectively, and  amended  as  f  oUows: 

(A)  SecUon  510  (as  so  redesignated)  Is 
amended— 

(I)  by  striking  out  "the  Institute"  in  sub- 
section (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
National  Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Al- 
coholism (hereinafter  in  this  subpart  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'Institute')", 

(II)  by  striking  out  "make  available 
through  publications  and  other  appropriate 
means"  in  subsection  (bXl)  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "disseminate  through  publica- 
tions and  other  appropriate  means  (Includ- 
ing the  development  of  curriculum  materi- 
als)", 

(ill)  by  striking  out  ";  and  such  Council 
shall  give"  and  all  that  follows  In  subsection 
(b)(3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: ",  giving  special  consideration  to 
projects  relating  to— 

"(A)  the  relationship  between  alcohol 
abuse  and  domestic  violence. 

"(B)  the  effects  of  alcohol  use  during 
pregnancy, 

"(C)  the  impact  of  alcoholism  and  alcohol 
abuse  on  the  family,  the  workplace,  and  sys- 
tems for  the  delivery  of  health  services, 

"(D)  the  relationship  between  the  abuae 
of  alcohol  and  other  drugs. 

"(E)  the  effect  on  the  incidence  of  alcohol 
abuse  and  alcoholism  of  social  pressures, 
legal  requirements  respecting  the  use  of  al- 
coholic beverages,  the  cost  of  such  bever- 
ages, and  the  economic  status  and  education 
of  users  of  such  beverages, 

"(F)  the  interrelationship  between  alcohol 
use  and  other  health  problems,  and 

"(O)  the  comparison  of  the  cost  and  effec- 
tiveness of  various  treatment  methods  for 
alcoholism  and  alcohol  abuse  tuid  the  effec- 
tiveness of  prevention  and  intervention  pro- 
grams for  alcoholism  and  alcohol  abuse.", 

(Iv)  by  inserting  "or  the  impact  of  alcohol 
abuse  on  other  health  problems"  before  the 
semicolon  in  subsection  (bK5),  and 

(V)  by  amending  the  section  heading  to 
read  as  follows: 

"ALCOHOL  ABUSE  AHD  ALCOHOLISM  RESEARCH". 

(B)  Section  511  (as  so  redesignated)  is 
amended— 

(I)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  of  sub- 
section (a), 

(II)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence  of 
subsection  (b), 

(Hi)  by  striking  out  "of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  292a)"  in  subsection 
(b),  and 

(iv)  by  striking  out  subsection  (c). 

(C)  Section  512  (as  so  redesignated)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"AUTHORllATIOHS  OF  APPROPHIATIORS 

"Sec.  512.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  this  subpart 
(33.484.000  for  fiscal  year  1983  and 
$48,790,000  for  fiscal  year  1984.  Of  the 
ftmds  appropriated  under  this  section  for 
any  fiscal  year,  not  more  than  35  per 
centum  may  be  obligated  for  grants  under 
section  511.". 

(10)  The  following  heading  Is  inserted  in 
title  V  of  the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act 
after  the  section  512  inserted  by  paragraph 
(9): 


"Subpart  2— Drug  Abuse  Research". 
(11)  Section  503  of  the  Drug  Abuse  Pre- 
vention, Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation  Act 
Is  transferred  to  the  subpart  2  of  part  B  of 
title  V  established  by  paragraph  (10),  redes- 
ignated as  section  515,  and  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "The  Director"  the 
first  time  it  occurs  in  subsection  (a)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "The  Director  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Drug  Abuse", 

(B)  by  amending  subsection  (b)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  the  activities  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary, 
acting  through  the  Institute,  may— 

"(1)  collect  and  disseminate  through  pub- 
lications and  other  appropriate  means,  in- 
cluding the  development  of  curriculum  ma- 
terials, information  as  to,  and  the  practical 
application  of  the  research  and  other  activi- 
ties under  this  section, 

"(2)  make  grants  or  enter  into  contracts 
with  individuals  and  public  and  nonprofit 
entitles  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
causes  of  drug  abuse  In  a  particular  area, 
and 

"(3)  make  grants  to  and  enter  into  con- 
tracts with  individuaU  and  public  and  pri- 
vate nonprofit  entitles  for  research  respect- 
ing improved  drug  maintenance  and  detoxi- 
fication techniques  and  programs.", 

(C)  by  amending  subsection  (c)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  subsections  (a) 
and  (b),  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $47,374,000  for  fiscal  year  1983  and 
$56,160,000  for  fiscal  year  1984.", 

(D)  by  striking  out  the  section  heading 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 


"DRUG  ABUSE  RESEARCH", 


and 

(E)  by  inserting  before  "(a)"  in  subsection 
(a)  the  following:  "Sec.  516.". 

(13)  The  following  headings  are  inserted 
in  title  V  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
after  the  section  515  inserted  by  paragraph 
(11): 
"Part  C— Miscellareous  Provisiohs  Relat- 

iRG  to  Alcohol  Abuse  ard  Alcoholism 

AHD  Drug  Abuse 
"Subpart  1— Provisions  Relating  to  Alcohol 
Abuse  and  Alcoholism". 

(13)  Sections  201,  301,  321.  and  333  of  the 
Comprehensive  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcohol- 
ism Prevention.  Treatment,  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1970  are  transferred  to  the  part 
C  of  title  V  esUblished  by  paragraph  (12). 
redesignated  as  sections  520.  521.  522,  and 
523,  respectively,  and  amended  as  follows: 

(A)  Section  520  (as  so  redesignated)  is 
amended— 

(I)  by  striking  out  "the  Institute"  in  sub- 
section (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
National  Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Al- 
coholism", 

(II)  by  striking  out  "section  321"  in  subsec- 
tion (aX4)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tion 522",  and 

(ill)  by  striking  out  "under  this  Act  and 
under  the  Drug  Abuse  Prevention,  Treat- 
ment, and  Rehabilitation  Act"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "under  this  title". 

(B)  Section  521  (as  so  redesignated)  is 
amended— 

(I)  by  striking  out  "section  413(b)  of  the 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention,  Treatment,  and  Re- 
habilitation Act"  in  subsection  (bH4)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "section  525", 

(II)  by  striking  out  "title"  in  subsection  (d) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section",  and 

(ill)  by  striking  out  subsection  (e). 


(C)  Section  522  (as  so  redesignated)  is 
amended  by  strlkliig  out  "of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act"  in  subsection  (a). 

(14)  The  following  heading  is  inserted  in 
part  C  of  title  V  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  after  section  523  (as  so  redesignat- 
ed): 

"Subpart  2— Provisions  Relating  to  Drug 
Abuse". 

(15)  Section  502  of  the  Drug  Abuse  Pre- 
vention, Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation  Act 
is  transferred  to  title  V  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act.  inserted  after  the  heading  in- 
serted by  paragraph  (14),  redesignated  as 
section  524,  and  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "The  Director"  in  sub- 
section (a)   and  inserting   in  lieu  thereof 

"The  Director  of  the  National  Institute  on 
Drug  Abuse", 

(B)  by  striking  out  ",  to  promote  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,"  in  subsection  (bX2), 

(C)  by  striking  out  "section  407"  in  subsec- 
tion (d)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tion 526", 

(D)  by  striking  out  "under  this  Act  and 
under  the  Comprehensive  Alcohol  Abuse 
and  Alcoholism  Prevention,  Treatment,  and 
RehablllUtlon  Act  of  1970"  in  subsection 
(d)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "under  UUs 
UUe", 

(E)  by  striking  out  the  section  heading 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof: 

"tbcrrical  assistarce  to  state  ard  local 

ACERCIES", 

and 

(F)  by  inserting  before  "(a)"  in  subsection 
(a)  the  following:  "Sec.  524.". 

(16XA)  Section  413  of  the  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention,  Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation 
Act  is  transferred  to  title  V  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act,  inserted  after  the  sec- 
tion 524  inserted  by  paragraph  (15).  redesig- 
nated as  section  525,  and  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  section  heading  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof: 

"drug  abuse  amorg  goverrmeht  ard  other 
employees"; 

(ii)  by  Inserting  before  "(a)"  the  following: 
"Sec.  525.";  and 

(ill)  by  striking  out  "section  201(b)  of  the. 
Comprehensive  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcohol- 
ism Prevention,  Treatment,  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1970"  in  subsection  (bX4)  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "section  521". 

(B)  Sections  407  and  408  of  the  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention,  Treatment,  and  Rehabili- 
tation Act  are  transferred  to  title  V  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act.  inserted  after  the 
section  525  inserted  by  subparagraph  (A), 
redesignated  as  sections  526  and  527  and 
amended  as  follows: 

(i)  Section  526  (as  so  redesignated)  is 
amended— 

(I)  by  striking  out  the  section  heading  and- 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof: 

"admissioh  op  drug  abusers  to  private  ard 
public  hospitals"; 

and 

(H)  by  inserting  before  "(a)"  in  subsection 
(a)  the  following:  "Sec.  526.". 

(II)  Section  527  (as  so  redesignated)  Is 
amended— 

(I)  by  striking  out  the  section  heading  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof: 

"cohfidertialitt  of  patieht  records"; 

(H)  by  Inserting  before  "(a)"  in  subsectl(m 
(a)  the  following:  "Sec.  527.";  and 

(HI)  by  striking  out  "of  Health  and 
Human  Services"  in  subsection  (g). 

(cXl)  Sections  102,  103,  and  502  of  the 
Comprehensive  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcohol- 
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inn  PrevenUon,  Treatment,  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1970  are  repealed. 

(2)  Sections  405  and  504  of  the  Drug 
Abuae  Preventicxi.  Treatment,  and  Rehabili- 
tation Act  are  repealed. 

(d)  Title  V  of  the  Medical  Facilities  Con- 
■tniction  and  Modernization  Amendments 
of  1970  (Public  Law  91-296)  is  repealed. 

ALCOatH.  AHD  DHUG  ABTTSB  AlfD  KDfTiU.  BZALTH 
BXPORTS  BT  THI  SECSXTAKT 

Sic  S.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  shall  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress, on  or  before  January  15.  1984.  a 
report  describing  the  extent  to  which  Feder- 
al and  State  programs,  departments,  and 
agencies  are  concerned  and  are  dealing  ef- 
fectively with— 

(1)  the  problems  of  alcohol  abuse  and  al- 
coholism. 

(2)  the  problems  of  drug  abuse,  and 

(3)  mental  illness. 

(b)  The  report  required  by  subsection  (a) 
shall  Include  information  with  respect  to 
the  services  provided  for  alcohol  abuse,  alco- 
holism, drug  abuae,  and  mental  health 
under  part  B  of  title  XIX  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  To  obtain  information 
respecting  such  services,  the  Secretary  shall 
woriL  with  appropriate  national  organiza- 
tions to  ensure  that  State  and  local  govern- 
ments use  compatible  means  of  collecting 
data  respecting  such  services  so  that  imi- 
form  national  data  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
vision of  such  services  wUl  be  available  to 
the  States  and  to  the  Secretary. 

(c)  In  compiling  data  for  the  report  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  may 
not  require  any  State  to  submit  any  infor- 
mation which  Is  not  required  imder  section 
191«a)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 

DKUO  ABUSK  STRATKY  HXPOHT 

Sk.  4.  (a)  Section  305  of  the  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention,  Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation 
Act  (21  U.S.C.  1165)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 
"I  305.  Report 

"The  President  shall  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress, on  or  before  August  1.  1984.  and  every 
two  years  thereafter,  a  written  report  de- 
scribing the  strategy.  The  report  shall  speci- 
fy the  objectives,  nature,  and  results  of  the 
strategy  and  shall  contain  an  accounting  of 
fimds  expended  under  title  n.". 

(b)  Section  207  of  such  Act  (21  n,S.C. 
1117)  is  repealed. 

KISCKLLAlfBOUS 

Sk.  5.  (aXl)  Section  311(cX4)  of  the  Com- 
prehensive Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism 
Prevention.  Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1970  (42  U.S.C.  4577(cK4))  is  amend- 
ed by  Inserting  "(including  Native  Hawal- 
ians  and  Native  American  Pacific  Island- 
ers)" after  "Native  Americans". 

(2)  Section  18(bK10)  of  the  Comprehen- 
sive Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Preven- 
tion. Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation  Act 
Amendments  of  1979  (42  U.S.C.  4541  note)  is 
amended  by  inserting  "Native  Hawalians, 
Native  American  Pacific  Islanders,"  after 
"Alaskan  Natives.". 

(3)  Section  410(d)  of  the  Drug  Abuse  Pre- 
vention. Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation  Act 
(21  UJ5.C.  1177(d))  is  amended  by  strilcing 
out  "native  Americans"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Native  Americans  (including 
Native  Hawalians  and  Native  American  Pa- 
cific Islanders)". 

(b)  Section  475(a)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  n.S.C.  2981-4(a))  is  amended 
(1)  by  striking  out  "the  Directors  of  the  Na- 
tional InsUtute  of  Mental  Health,  the  Na- 
tional Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alco- 


holism, and  the  National  Institute  on  Dnig 
Abuse  and",  and  (2)  by  striking  out  ",  the 
National  Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Al- 
coholism, the  National  Institute  on  Drug 
Abuse,"  in  paragraph  (2). 

The  Senate  biU  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


POSTPONING  CALL  OF  CONSENT 
CALENDAR  UNTIL  TUESDAY, 
APRIL  19.  1983 

Mr.  BOUCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  caMi  of  the 
Consent  Calendar  be  postponed  until 
Tuesday  next^ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MuRTHA).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


STRATEGIC  COMMISSION'S 

REPORT:  A  LOST  CHANCE  TO 
PROMOTE  STABIIJTY  IN  THE 
ARMS  RACE 

(Mr.  LOWRT  of  Washington  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  now  that  the  President's 
Commission  on  Strategic  Forces  has 
released  its  report,  the  debate  over  the 
MX  missile  and  other  arms  race  issues 
will  be  renewed.  I  am  pleased  by  some 
aspects  of  the  Commission's  report.  It 
contains  a  much  more  responsible  and 
accurate  assessment  of  the  strategic 
balance  than  we  have  heard  from  offi- 
cials of  the  present  administration. 
The  report  calls  for  the  enhancement 
of  stability  in  the  arms  race,  and  sug- 
gests some  potentially  positive  means 
to  achieve  stability. 

The  Commission  also  casts  doubt  on 
the  urgency  of  the  theoretical 
"window  of  vulnerability"  problem, 
pointing  out  that  the  vulnerability  of 
any  element  of  our  strategic  TYiad 
must  not  be  viewed  in  isolation.  I  am 
pleased  by  the  Commission's  healthy 
skepticism  about  ballistic  missile  de- 
fenses. In  the  report's  words,  these 
systems  "offer  no  real  promise  of 
being  able  to  defend  the  United  States 
against  massive  nuclear  attack  in  this 
century."  Moreover.  I  wholeheartedly 
support  the  recommendation  for  con- 
tinued efforts  to  improve  our  com- 
mand, communications  and  control 
ability. 

Yet  the  Commission  has  failed  to 
grasp  the  most  dangerous  aspect  of 
American  strategic  policy.  While  call- 
ing for  stability,  it  has  endorsed  steps 
that  will  add  to  instability— specif  ical- 
ly  the  deployment  of  the  highly  accu- 
rate MX  and  Trident  II  missiles.  In 
fact,  the  Commission  has  ignored  the 
very  issue  that  should  be  central  to 
the  debate  over  our  nuclear  policies: 
The  destabilizing  effect  of  first-strike 
weapons. 


I  was  very  disturbed  by  such  state- 
ments as  this:  "Effective  deterrence  of 
any  Soviet  temptation  to  threaten  or 
launch  a  massive  conventional  or  a 
limited  nuclear  war  thus  requires  us  to 
have  a  comparable  ability  to  destroy 
Soviet  military  targets,  hardened  and 
otherwise."  In  other  words,  we  need  to 
be  able  to  fight  a  limited  nuclear  war. 
The  Commission  is  wrong:  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  limited  nuclear  war. 
Once  a  nuclear  war  has  begun,  every- 
thing is  lost.  Our  objective  should  be 
to  prevent  a  single  nuclear  warhead 
from  ever  being  used  by  any  nation.  I 
do  not  believe  that  attainment  of  that 
goal  will  be  helped  if  we  are  able  to 
attack  hardened  targets. 

The  Commission  has  correctly 
stressed  the  Importance  of  Soviet  per- 
ceptions about  our  intentions  and  ca- 
pabilities. But  it  assumes  that  the  So- 
viets will  understand  that  the  MX  and 
the  Trident  II  are  defensive  missiles  in 
spite  of  their  offensive  capability.  The 
Commission  does  not  consider  the  seri- 
ous problems  that  will  result  if  the  So- 
viets conclude  that  we  are  preparing 
to  fight  a  nuclear  war.  It  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  justify  the  development  of 
highly  acciu-ate  first-strike  weapons 
simply  by  stating  that  we  need  them— 
especially  since  our  deployment  of 
such  weapons  will  increase  the  dan- 
gers of  nuclear  war  through  accident 
or  miscalculation. 

Perhaps,  as  the  report  implies,  the 
Soviet  leaders  do  believe  that  they 
would  gain  some  advantage  from 
having  survivable  command  centers 
from  which  to  survey  the  death  and 
devastation  of  a  nuclear  war.  If  so, 
they  are  mistaken.  It  wotild  be  a  mis- 
take of  equal  magnitude  for  our 
Nation  to  increase  the  accuracy  of  our 
strategic  forces  in  the  belief  that  we 
can  enhance  stability.  The  exact  oppo- 
site will  hapi>en,  and  the  escalation  of 
the  arms  race  will  continue  with  re- 
newed momentum.  As  the  debate  over 
the  MX  proceeds,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  look  at  this  broader  issue  and  to 
support  meaningful  efforts  to  control 
the  arms  race. 


ANALYSIS  OF  IMPACT  OF 
BUDGET  PROPOSALS  FOR 
POOD  STAMP  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  PANETTA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  releasing  an  analysis  by  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  of  the 
Reagan  administration's  budget  pro- 
posals for  the  food  stamp  program  for 
fiscal  year  1984.  What  this  analysis 
shows  In  clear  and  compelling  terms  is 
that  the  administration's  proposals 
wUl  have  a  severe,  damaging  effect  on 
millions  of  the  most  needy  families  in 
this  country,  and  will  aggravate  the 
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growing  problem  of  hunger  in  Amer- 
ica. What  is  so  striking  about  this 
analysis  is  that  It  completely  refutes 
what  the  administration  has  said 
would  be  the  consequences  of  Its  own 
budget. 

In  testimony  Just  last  week  before 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Nutri- 
tion, the  administration  representative 
stated: 

I  think  it's  important  to  note  that  80  per- 
cent of  the  savings  will  come  about  by  re- 
ducing misexpenditures  rather  than  recipi- 
ents' benefits.  This  proposed  budget  was  de- 
signed to  minimize  the  reduction  of  any 
household's  entitled  benefits. 

CBO's  analysis  shows  that  only  3 
percent  of  the  anticipated  savings 
from  the  administration's  food  stamp 
budget  in  fiscal  year  1984  would  come 
from  reducing  misexpenditures  and 
simplif jdng  administration.  Ninety-five 
percent  of  the  savings  would  come 
from  reducing  benefits  and  shifting 
costs  to  the  States. 

More  specifically,  48  percent  of  the 
$1  biUlon  total  in  food  stamp  savings 
would  come  directly  from  the  pockets 
of  low-income  people.  And  47  percent 
of  the  savings,  or  $479  million,  would 
come  from  penalizing  States  based  on 
their  error  rates  in  program  adminis- 
tration. These  penalties,  of  course, 
would  not  save  taxpayers  a  dime  since 
they  would  merely  shift  program  costs 
to  State  and  local  governments.  And, 
given  the  dismal  fiscal  condition  of 
many  State  and  local  governments,  ad- 
ditional cutbacks  might  well  be  im- 
posed on  the  poor  by  State  and  local 
governments  in  order  to  pay  for  sanc- 
tions. 

The  CBO  anal3^is  shows  the  pro- 
posed benefit  reductions  are  severe: 

Overall,  about  5  million  households, 
or  62  percent  of  all  food  stamp  house- 
holds, will  lose  a  total  of  $874  million 
in  benefits  in  fiscal  year  1984.  This 
represents  an  average  loss  of  $178  a 
year. 

Seventy-nine  percent  of  all  house- 
holds with  gross  incomes  below  50  per- 
cent of  the  poverty  line  would  lose 
benefits.  For  these  2  million  house- 
holds, most  of  whom  have  incomes  of 
less  than  $3,800  a  year,  the  average 
loss  would  be  $100  a  year.  These 
households  represent  the  poorest  of 
the  poor  in  our  society.  To  further 
reduce  benefits  to  these  people,  who 
have  been  so  deeply  hurt  by  budget 
cutbacks  in  the  past  2  years,  would 
make  a  mockery  of  the  concept  of  a 
social  safety  net. 

Over  1  million  households  with  el- 
derly and  disabled  members  would  lose 
an  average  of  $250  a  year,  or  26  per- 
cent of  their  food  stamp  benefits. 
Those  with  the  highest  utility  and 
shelter  costs  would  lose  the  most. 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  all  households 
with  earnings.  The  so-called  working 
poor,  would  be  cut  significantly.  These 
households,  the  hardest  hit  by  cut- 


backs in  the  past  2  years,  would  lose 
an  average  of  $200  a  year. 

Of  all  the  benefits  cut  under  these 
proposals,  about  85  penxnt  would 
come  from  households  with  gross  in- 
comes below  the  poverty  line. 

The  admlnstratlon's  proposals  would 
result  In  an  increase  In  benefits  for 
some  households.  But  I  cannot  empha- 
size enough  that  increases  provided  to 
some  households  in  no  way  less^i  the 
effect  of  the  major  reductions  on 
those  who  lose  benefits.  Thcxse  who 
would  lose  benefits  imder  the  adminis- 
tration's proposals  would  lose  large 
amoimts.  And  even  if  increases  to 
some  households  are  factored  in,  the 
net  result  is  still  a  large  reduction  In 
overall  benefits.  The  consequence  will 
be  to  force  those  households  into  soup 
kitchens  or  food  pantries  to  try  and 
fill  the  void  in  their  benefits  and  in 
their  stomachs. 

The  one  admlnstratlon  proposal  that 
would  inflict  greatest  harm  on  the 
most  people  is  the  proposal  to  elimi- 
nate the  current  deduction  allowed  for 
those  households  with  high  shelter 
and  utility  costs,  and  instead  provide  a 
higher  standard  deduction  for  all 
households.  What  this  means  Is  that 
all  households  with  the  same  income 
would  receive  the  same  amount  of 
food  stamp  benefits,  regardless  of 
their  shelter  costs.  It  would  result  In  a 
massive  redistribution  of  benefits  from 
those  with  high  shelter  costs  to  those 
with  lower  shelter  costs.  Thus  it  would 
shift  the  benefits  from  those  with  the 
greatest  need. 

Since  average  shelter  costs,  includ- 
ing utilities,  can  vary  from  household 
to  household  by  $200  or  $300  or  more 
a  month,  depending  upon  where  one 
lives  and  what  fuel  is  available,  the 
need  for  food  assistance  varies  accord- 
ingly. Obviously,  a  family  with  utility 
costs  that  average  several  himdred 
dollars  more  a  month  than  another 
family  has  less  money  left  over  for 
food. 

In  the  name  of  simplification,  the 
administration  would  eliminate  this 
vital  program  feature.  In  fact  the  pro- 
posal saves  relatively  little  money  due 
to  simplification.  The  primary  savings 
come  from  reducing  benefits  paid  to 
3.5  million  households  nationwide. 
Clearly,  this  proposal  Introduces  an  In- 
tolerable degree  of  inequity  into  the 
program. 

Let  me  conclude  by  briefly  sharing 
with  you  some  of  my  experiences  In 
recent  weeks  In  conducting  hearings 
and  field  visits  on  the  Issue  of  hunger 
around  the  country.  What  I  have 
heard  and  seen  first  hand  is  that 
himger  is  a  rising  problem  In  the 
United  States.  Soup  kitchens,  food 
pantries  and  other  emergency  feeding 
centers  are  springing  up  in  communi- 
ties throughout  the  Nation  to  respond 
to  a  need  unmatched  since  the  Great 
Depression.  They  are  appearing  in 
suburbs  as  well  as  in  the  inner  city. 


It  is  not  unusual  for  these  volunteer 
programs  to  serve  200  to  300  persons  a 
day.  especially  at  the  end  of  the 
month.  The  nature  of  their  clientele 
might  surprise  numy  of  you.  There  are 
many  families  with  small  children  who 
were  once  middle  class.  Bdany.  If  not 
most,  of  the  participants  receive  food 
stamps,  but  not  enough  to  get  them 
through  the  month.  For  these  people 
any  additional  cut  in  benefits  wciuld  be 
devastating.  For  many,  even  a  $1  loss 
per  month  would  Inflict  additional 
pain  and  suffering. 

Let  me  add  a  comment  about  cost 
savings.  As  a  member  of  the  Budget 
Conunlttee,  I  have  come  to  know  the 
difference  between  real  savings  and 
false  savings.  Regardless  of  the 
amount  of  fimds  that  may  appear  to 
be  saved  In  the  short  term,  the  real 
question  is  whether  there  are  long- 
term  hidden  costs  associated  with  any 
reduction.  This  Is  particularly  true  in 
the  nutrition  areas.  Simply  cutting 
benefits  to  the  neediest  households  re- 
sults In  untold  long-term  costs  to  the 
society.  Associated  with  such  costs  are 
Increased  medicaid  and  medicare  costs 
for  the  undernourished  elderly  and- 
handicapped.  Expectant  mothers  who 
do  not  receive  adequate  nutrition  give 
birth  to  low  weight  or  handicapped 
babies  or  worse  yet,  become  victims  of 
Increased  Infant  mortality  rates.  Mai' 
nutrition  In  children  results  In  higher 
educational  costs  because  of  special 
programs  needed  to  repair  the  damage 
caused  by  the  inability  to  learn.  These 
are  all  well-known  and  doucumented 
consequences  of  hunger  in  our  society. 
There  is  frankly  no  cost  savings  that' 
are  worth  the  devastating  himian  cost 
of  such  himger. 

The  food  stamp  program  Is  far  from 
perfect,  but  It  will  not  be  improved  by 
cutting  essential  benefits  from  needy 
persons,  and  removing  these  persons 
from  food  stamps  to  soup  kitchens. 
The  food  stamp  program  is  well  tar- 
geted—over 90  percent  of  all  house- 
holds have  gross  Incomes  below  the 
poverty  line  and  they  receive  over  95 
percent  of  all  benefits.  In  the  past  2 
years,  food  stamp  cutbacks  of  about  $2 
bUIion  a  year,  or  15  percent,  have  oc- 
curred. It  Is  time  to  put  a  halt  to  any 
further  cutbacks. 

In  a  recent  column,  noted  nutrition- 
ists and  Tufts  University  president, 
Jean  Mayer  wrote  the  following  about 
hunger  In  the  United  States: 

It  seemed  Inconceivable  to  me  that  a  coun- 
try as  rich  as  oiu:s  could  ever  move  back- 
ward in  an  area  of  such  basic  human  need. 
As  an  American,  as  a  nutritionist.  I  am 
ashamed  that  this  now  am>ears  to  be  the 
case. 

It  is  my  hope  that  Congress  will  not 
allow  this  situation  to  grow  any  worse. 
Next  week.  I  will  question  the  adminis- 
tration closely  on  the  effects  of  their 
proposals  on  the  neediest  Americans 
in  a  hearing  before  the  Agriculture 
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Subcommittee  on  Domestic  Market- 
ing. Consimier  Relations  and  Nutri- 
tion, which  I  chair.  On  April  30.  the 
subcommittee  will  conduct  the  last  of 
its  field  hearings  on  hunger  In  Los  An- 
geles. I  hope  that  these  CBO  studies, 
the  hearbogs.  and  the  testimony  make 
all  Americans  aware  of  the  growing 
national  shame  of  hunger  in  America, 
and  will  inspire  us  all  to  adequately 
protect  these  programs  that  are  essen- 
tial to  feeding  the  needy. 


JMI 


NEGOTIATIONS  FOR  LONG-TERM 
GRAIN  AGREEMENT  WITH 
SOVIET  UNION 

(Mr.  ROBERTS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
I  am  introducing,  along  with  several  of 
my  colleagues,  a  resolution  urging  the 
President  to  immediately  begin  negoti- 
ations with  the  Soviet  Union  on  a  new 
long-term  grain  agreement.  The  reso- 
lution is  identical  to  the  one  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  by  Senators  Dole 
and  Percy.  There  have  been  several 
gimiiar  resolutions  introduced  here  in 
the  House;  however,  this  resolution  is 
unique  in  the  sense  that  it  also  in- 
cludes processed  foods  as  an  item  to  be 
included  in  the  new  long-term  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviets. 

Our  current  agreement  with  the  So- 
viets is  in  its  seventh  year.  The  agree- 
ment first  went  into  effect  in  1976 
and,  for  the  most  part,  has  been  very 
beneficial  for  the  American  farmer,  as 
well  as  the  American  consumer.  In  the 
crop  years  1978-79,  the  Soviet  Union 
bought  as  much  as  15.5  million  metric 
tons  of  com  and  wheat  from  the  U.S. 
farmer,  although  the  Soviets  were  ob- 
ligated to  buy  only  a  minimum 
amount  of  6  million  metric  tons.  How- 
ever, this  year  the  USDA  is  projecting 
that  the  Soviets  may  purchase  ap- 
proximately 6.9  million  metric  tons. 
The  reduction  in  the  Soviet  purchases 
can  be  traced  to  the  1980  grain  embar- 
go. Before  the  grain  embargo,  the 
United  States  supplied  as  much  as  70 
percent  of  the  grain  purchased  by  the 
Soviets.  Last  year  we  supplied  Just 
over  30  percent  of  the  grain  purchased 
by  the  Soviets  and  this  year  the  per- 
centage will  decline  even  further. 

The  1980  grain  embargo  did  little 
more  than  to  encourage  our  competi- 
tors to  stimulate  grain  production.  Ar- 
gentina, Brazil,  and  Canada  have  all 
seized  upon  this  opportimity  and  in- 
creased their  exports  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  European  Common 
Market— particularly  Prance— now 
supplies  wheat  to  the  U.SJS.R..  where- 
as, before  they  had  an  insignificant 
share  of  that  market.  Pive  cotmtries 
have  now  signed  long-term  agreements 
with  the  Soviets  that  lock  them  into 
hard  currency  sales  of  bulk  commod- 
ities. 


President  Reagan  has  taken  several 
steps  to  correct  much  of  the  damage 
done  by  the  1980  grain  embargo.  He 
has  initiated  the  domestic  payment  in 
kind  program  to  help  reduce  the  sur- 
plus problem.  He  has  annotmced  the 
"Reagan  doctrine"  stating  that  farm 
exports  wiU  not  be  singled  out  as  in- 
struments of  foreign  policy.  Last  year 
he  signed  into  law  the  contract  sancti- 
ty legislation.  These  are  all  important 
steps  to  restore  a  consistent  and  pre- 
dictable export  policy.  Proceeding 
with  long-term  agreement  negotiations 
is  fully  consistent  with  the  President's 
previous  actions  and  goals.  I  encourage 
the  President  to  take  this  one  addi- 
tional step  that  will  help  make  our 
farmers  competitive  in  the  world  grain 
trade. 

A  new  long-term  agreement  would 
not  only  benefit  farmers,  but  would 
also  help  the  entire  economy.  In 
recent  years,  the  concept  of  value- 
added  exports  has  taken  on  increased 
importance.  When  we  export  proc- 
essed goods,  this  means  the  processing 
was  done  by  American  Industry.  The 
resolution  I  am  introducing  today  spe- 
cifi«Uly  asks  for  the  inclusion  of 
value-added  pnx^ssed  products,  such 
as  soybean  meal,  com  gluten  feed, 
wheat  flour,  and  other  commodities  in 
the  long-term  agreement.  The  value- 
added  products  will  be  made  right 
here  in  America  and  wiU  create  thou- 
sands of  new  job  opportunities.  In  ad- 
dition, railroad  workers,  grain  elevator 
operators,  barge  companies,  trucking 
firms,  and  the  owners  of  U.S.  ocean- 
going freighters  would  all  benefit  from 
the  negotiation  of  a  new  long-term 
agreement. 

Kir.  Speaker,  it  is  time  we  sent  a 
signal  to  the  world  that  the  United 
States  will  not  sit  on  the  sidelines  and 
let  our  Treasury  bear  the  cost  of  being 
the  residual  supplier  of  grain.  It  is 
time  that  we  moved  forward  on  a  new 
long-term  agreement  with  higher  ndn- 
imiun  purchase  levels.  It  is  time  the 
House  sent  a  message  of  our  support 
for  a  new  long-term  agreement  to  the 
President.  I  urge  the  House  to  act  ex- 
peditiously on  this  resolution  and  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  this  effort 
by  cosponsoring  the  resolution. 


RESPONSIBLE  ARMS  CONTROL 

(Mr.  EMERSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  support  for  the 
efforts  of  this  administration  in  the 
area  of  strategic  arms  reduction  and  to 
commend  the  President  on  his  goal  of 
bringing  about  a  more  peaceful  and 
stable  world  through  responsible  stra- 
tegic arms  controls  policies. 

There  are  Members  of  this  body  who 
have     questioned     his     commitment 


simply  because  he  is  unwilling  to  com- 
promise our  national  security  in  the 
process  of  reducing  the  threat  of  nu- 
clear war.  They  would  have  us  believe 
that  he  is  a  warmonger  and  a  danger- 
ous man  because  he  recognizes  and 
seeks  to  fulfill  his  duty  to  insure  that 
oiur  coimtry  is  adequately  defended 
against  foreign  attack. 

I  am  continually  amazed  by  the  ar- 
gimients  of  proponents  of  the  nuclear 
freeze  who  seem  imconcemed  about 
the  massive  arms  buildup  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  How  can  they  possibly  reach 
the  conclusion  that  our  response 
should  be  to  decimate  our  own  arms 
production  program  creating  new 
areas  of  vulnerability  and  increasing 
risk  in  already  vulnerable  systems.  Not 
only  would  such  action  seriously 
threaten  our  national  security,  but  it 
would  remove  most,  if  not  all,  incen- 
tive the  Soviets  have  to  negotiate  in 
good  faith  toward  a  mutual  and  verifi- 
able arms  reduction  agreement.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  President  recognizes 
this  and  that  he  has  chosen  the  only 
responsible  course  of  action.  The  time 
has  come  for  this  House  to  do  the 
same. 

The  elimination  of  the  nuclear 
threat  poses  the  greatest  moral  dilem- 
ma and  political  challenge  of  our  time. 
The  problems  which  we  face  are 
highly  complex.  Simple  answers,  as  at- 
tractive as  they  may  soimd,  simply  will 
not  solve  them.  If  we  ever  are  to 
achieve  significant,  substantial  reduc- 
tions in  our  dependence  on  nuclear 
arms,  suid  still  maintain  our  national 
security,  there  is  but  one  way  to  do  it. 
We  must  negotiate  from  a  position  of 
strength  in  order  to  extract  meaning- 
ful concessions  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
We  must  make  siire  that  Soviet  lead- 
ers understand  that  we  have  both  the 
physical  capacity  and  the  moral  re- 
solve to  defend  ourselves  and  our  allies 
against  aggression. 

This  is  the  philosophy  upon  which 
the  START  talks  are  based  and  I 
firmly  believe  that  it  would  be  a  grave 
mistake  for  this  House  to  take  any 
action  which  would  undermine  or 
jeopardize  these  negotiations.  Later 
today,  we  will  be  called  upon  to  cast  a 
final  vote  on  the  proposed  nuclear 
freeze.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  respect 
the  efforts  of  our  President  in  Geneva 
and  reject  the  proposed  freeze  as  dan- 
gerous to  those  negotiations  and  to 
the  prospects  for  a  meaningful  arms 
control  agreement  in  the  near  future. 

I  include  the  following  article: 

[From  the  Washington  Times.  Apr.  13. 
1983] 

Tri  Ndcleak  Freeze  Is  Skating  oh  Thdi  Ici 
(By  Richard  Mowrer) 
As  the  controversy  over  a  nuclear-weapons 
freese  unfolds,  the  dismal  fact  stands  out 
that  many  people  still  can't,  or  won't,  recog- 
nize the  Soviet  Union  for  what  it  Is:  a  preda- 
tory great  power  bent  on  subjugating  what's 
left  of  the  Free  World. 


The  evidence  of  Russian  rapacity  is  over- 
whelming. Since  World  War  II  the  Soviets 
have  taken  over  a  doeen  countries  and  are 
stomping  on  a  13th.  Afghanistan.  In  the 
1940a  they  annexed  outright  Uthuania. 
Latvia  and  Estonia,  plus  chunks  of  Finland, 
Poland.  Germany,  CBecboslovakia.  Roma- 
nia. They  forcibly  brought  Poland,  East 
Oermany.  Oechoslovakia.  Hungary.  Roma- 
nia and  Bul^rla  within  the  ever-expanding 
periphery  of  their  empire. 

In  Asia  the  Soviets  took  southern  Sakha- 
lin and  the  Kurile  Islands  from  a  defeated 
Japan,  and  appropriated  Mongolia  as  a  pro- 
tectorate under  Soviet  military  control. 
Since  then  they  have  exported  revolution  to 
other  parts  of  the  world  to  extend  their  In- 
fluence and  to  gain  military  advantage. 

Prom  the  time  of  the  overthrow  of  the 
moderate  Kerensky  government  in  1917,  the 
Soviets  have  made  it  clear  that  they  regard 
the  Free  World  as  their  enemy  and  their  in- 
tended victim.  Thus,  Lenin: 

"It  is  inconceivable  that  the  Soviet  repub- 
lic should  continue  to  exist  interminably 
side  by  side  with  the  imperialist  states." 

Mote  recently  Pravada,  the  Communist 
Party  newspaper,  declared  in  its  issue  of 
Aug.  22,  1973.  that  the  struggle  against  the 
West  will  continue  "until  the  complete  and 
final  victory  of  communism  on  a  world 
scale."  The  theme  has  been  repeated  time 
and  again  by  the  Soviet  leadership  and  the 
military. 

Even  as  Hitler  spelled  out  his  intentions  in 
"Mein  Kampf."  so  the  men  in  the  Kremlin 
have  proclaimed  theirs.  Hitler  was  not  taken 
seriously  until  it  was  too  late.  Will  history 
repeat  itself? 

Supporters  of  the  freeze  movement  seem 
to  have  latched  onto  dangerous  misconcep- 
tions, such  as  these: 

The  Russians  are  people  Just  like  us  and 
want  what  we  want:  peaceful  coexistence. 
Most  likely.  But  the  Russian  people  are 
prisoners  in  a  police  sUte  and  have  no  say 
at  aU  in  anything.  Of  the  USSR's  270  mU- 
llon  people  only  17.5  million  are  members  of 
the  Communist  Party.  Of  the  latter  only  a 
select  few  have  the  power  to  make  policy  de- 
cisions. They  rule  the  country  with  the  help 
of  a  vast  bureaucracy,  stringent  censorship, 
systematic  brainwashing,  an  extensive 
police  apptotitus,  sealed  frontiers,  a  huge 
military  establishment  and  the  gulags. 
What  the  Russian  people  want  or  don't 
want  is  irrelevant. 

The  Soviets  are  expansionist  because  they 
are  understandbly  worried  about  their  secu- 
rity; after  all,  their  country  was  invaded  by 
Napoleon  and  Hitler.  Par-fetched.  As 
French  writer  Jean-Francois  Revel  points 
out:  "The  U.S.S.R.  has  always  had  a  gift  for 
convincing  the  world  that  it  suffers  from  an 
'encirclement  complex,'  something  which 
has  allowed  it  to  continue  to  enlarge  the 
circle  in  which  it  feels  encircled." 

Never  mind  the  small  coimtries  that 
happen  to  be  in  the  way.  The  truth  is  that 
the  Soviet  empire,  which  now  extends  over 
one-sixth  of  the  globe  will  not  feel  secure 
untU  it  has  all  of  it. 

Twenty  million  Russians  died  in  the 
Second  World  War  and  the  last  thing  the 
Soviets  want  is  another  war.  Makes  sense, 
untU  one  is  reminded  that  under  commu- 
nism Russians  in  the  tens  of  millions  have 
died  at  the  hands  of  their  own  regime. 

The  figures  are  so  horrendous  that  one 
hesitates  to  accept  them.  Yet  great  Russian 
writer  and  former  gulag  inmate  Alexandr 
Solzhenitsyn  has  mentioned  an  overall 
figure  of  60  million.  According  to  historian 
Anton  Antonov-Ovseyenko,  22  million  peas- 


ants died  In  the  1930b  in  the  forced  collec- 
tivization of  agriculture,  another  19  million 
people  during  the  Stalin  purges,  15  million 
more  due  to  deportaticms,  executions  and 
frightful  conditions  in  labor  camps.  Aooord- 
ing  to  Russian  scientist  and  researcher  Josef 
Dyadkin,  between  43  million  and  52  million 
people  were  killed  from  1938  to  1954,  not  in- 
cluding the  World  War  n  fatalities. 

Then,  Lenin's  view  of  war  gives  pause: 
"War  is  a  great  disaster.  But  a  social  demo- 
crat (as  the  early  communists  called  them- 
selves) caimot  analyze  war  apart  from  its 
historical  importance.  For  him  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  absolute  disaster  ...  He  must 
evaluate  war  not  by  the  number  of  its  casu- 
alties but  by  its  political  consequences." 
Peace,  Lenin  said,  is  merely  "a  truce  be- 
tween wars." 

Proponents  of  the  nuclear  freeze  and  one- 
way disarmament  seem  convinced  that 
what's  needed  is  to  prod  the  West's  leaders 
so  that  the  West  can  work  in  partnership 
with  the  Soviet  Union  to  maintain  a  stable 
world  order. 

But  a  stable  world  order  is  exactly  what 
the  Soviets  don't  want.  DesUbilization,  rev- 
olution, subversion,  intimidation  is  their 
game,  not  preservation  of  the  status  quo 
(except  at  home).  Even  some  of  the  Krem- 
lin's political  allies  see  this  and  are  alarmed 
by  it.  Enrico  Berlinguer.  leader  of  the  Ital- 
ian Communist  Party,  has  denounced  Soviet 
foreign  policy  publicly  as  a  policy  of  power, 
not  sodalism. 

As  Britain's  Prime  Minister  Margaret 
Thatcher  has  said:  "The  fundamental  risk 
to  peace  it  not  the  existence  of  weapons  of 
particular  types.  It  is  the  disposition  on  the 
part  of  some  states  to  impose  change  on 
others  by  resorting  to  force." 


JEFFERSON'S  BIRTHDAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MuBTHA).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Virgin- 
ia (Mr.  Batemah)  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
this  evening,  after  long  hours  of 
debate  in  this  (Chamber,  to  take  note 
of  the  240th  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Thomas  Jefferson  in  what  is  now 
Albemarle  County,  Va. 

Since,  lamentably,  no  national  holi- 
day has  ever  been  proclaimed  to  com- 
memorate Jefferson's  birth,  its  observ- 
ance often  is  overlooked.  But  surely  as 
an  historic  occasion  it  ranks  with  the 
birthdays  of  Washington  and  Lincohi, 
given  the  enormous  contribution  of 
Jefferson  to  the  shaping  of  our  repub- 
Uc. 

Like  most  of  the  great  leaders  of  his- 
tory, Jefferson  has  gone  through  peri- 
ods of  veneration  bordering  on  idola- 
try, and  other  periods  of  debunking 
and  unfair  assault.  His  solid  and 
many-faceted  achievements,  docu- 
mented beyond  all  possibility  of  dis- 
pute, has  survived  both  fatuous  wor- 
shiped ill-conceived  attack. 

The  fact  is  that  Thomas  Jefferson 
was  a  Renaissance  man  three  centu- 
ries after  the  high  Renaissance.  He 
was  not  a  dabbler  but  an  earnest  stu- 
dent or  practitioner  in  fields  as  varied 
as  agriculture,  mechanics,  philosophy. 


history,  music,  classical  literature,  law, 
and  botany. 

Of  course  he  is  chiefly  remembered 
today,  and  rightly  so,  as  the  author  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
as  third  President  of  the  United 
States,  serving  8  years  during  the 
trying  and  dangerous  time  when 
America  was  seeking  stable  nation- 
hood and  respect  around  the  world. 

Through  all  his  long  life,  Jefferson 
struggled  with  the  eternal  dilemma 
posed  by  the  twin  imperatives  of  liber- 
ty and  order.  Always  he  saw  the  neces- 
sity for  government  to  have  the  au- 
thority  and  the  power  to  maintain  ' 
order,  but  at  the  same  time,  he  rightly 
feared  that  such  power  and  authority 
too  readily  become  an  instrument  of 
tyranny. 

Being  a  man  of  deeply  held  princi- 
ple, he  felt  the  constant  need  to 
govern  his  own  actions  in  accordance 
with  his  phllosphy.  In  letters  and 
other  writings  over  many  years,  he  set 
forth  with  matchless  eloquence  the  ac- " 
count  of  his  own  battle  for  adherence 
to  conviction.  The  result  was  that  he 
left  to  us  perhaps  the  most  moving 
testament  ever  written  of  the  compel- 
ling urgency  of  preserving  human 
freedom. 

Two  years  before  the  Declaration  of. 
Independence.  Jefferson  presaged  the 
words   of   that   document   with   this 
credo: 

The  Ood  who  gave  us  life,  gave  us  liberty 
at  the  same  time:  the  hand  of  force  may  de- 
stroy, but  it  cannot  disjoin  them. 

Later,  a  year  before  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  observing  the  oper- 
ations of  the  new  Government,  he  ob- 
served sadly  that; 

The  natural  progress  of  things  is  for  liber- 
ty to  yield  and  government  to  gain  ground. 

But  Just  after  the  Constitution  was 
adopted,  he  wrote  in  a  more  hopeful 
vein; 

The  republican  is  the  only  form  of  govern- 
ment which  is  not  eternally  at  open  or 
secret  war  with  the  rights  of  mankind. 

Down  through  the  rest  of  his  years, 
again  and  again  he  returned  to  these 
themes,  in  thousands  of  brilliantly 
chosen  words.  While  Jefferson  showed 
clearly,  in  his  skillful  opposition  to  the 
Federalists,  in  the  clever  tactics  he 
used  to  "sell"  to  the  Congress  the  pur- 
chase of  Louisiana,  and  on  many  other 
occasions,  that  he  was  a  consummate 
practical  politician,  his  greatest  legacy 
to  his  countrymen  lies  in  his  eloquent 
iteration  of  the  principles  of  liberty. 

In  the  end.  his  most  characteristic 
utterance  probably  is  the  one  in- 
scribed on  the  circular  frieze  of  the 
inner  wall  at  the  Jefferson  Memorial; 

I  have  sworn  upon  the  altar  of  God  eter- 
nal hostility  against  every  form  of  tyranny 
over  the  mind  of  man. 

On  this  240th  anniversary  of  Jeffer- 
son's death,  let  us  all  join  him  in  this 
oath. 
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INTERIM  MEDICAL  COVERAGE 
FOR  THE  UNEMPLOYED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
McDase)  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  Introduced  legislation  that  ad- 
dresses a  probl«n  of  this  recession 
that  could  continue  to  plague  many  In- 
dividuals long  after  America  goes  back 
to  work.  My  bill  provides  for  a  pro- 
gram of  voluntary,  interim  health  In- 
surance or  medical  cost  coverage  for 
individuals  receiving  unemployment 
insurance. 

Sickness,  disease,  and  death  result- 
ing from  inadequate  medical  attention 
threaten  to  be  a  bitter  legacy  of  this 
recession.  Already,  the  grim  reports  of 
this  neglect  are  coming  in.  and  they 
must  shock  us  aU.  Infant  mortality  is 
on  the  rise  in  States  hit  hardest  by  un- 
employment, such  as  Michigan  and 
Alabama.  From  1980  to  1981,  the 
number  of  Infant  deaths  per  1,000  live 
births  in  Johnstown,  Pa.,  Jumped  from 
21.3  to  2S.2,  and  the  northeastern 
Pennsylvania  city  of  Wilkes-Barre  ex- 
perienced an  increase  from  11.1  to 
18.9.  Recent  studies  of  adults  show 
greater  incidences  of  heart  disease  and 
other  sicknesses. 

Why?  One  reason  is  that  the  Na- 
tion's system  of  health  Insurance— and 
thereby  health  care— Is  so  closely 
linked  to  employment.  More  than 
four-fifths  of  those  Insured  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  are  covered  through  their 
employment  as  a  fringe  benefit.  Feel- 
ing that  they  must  play  Russian  rou- 
lette with  their  health  and  finances- 
taking  a  chance  that  neither  Illness  or 
injury  wlU  strike— the  imemployed  all 
too  often  neglect  medical  care  until  a 
crisis  forces  them  to  a  hospital  emer- 
gency room.  And  nationwide,  emergen- 
cy room  visits  are  increasinr.  patients 
are  coming  In  sicker  and  staying 
longer.  Out  deficit-ridden  public  hospi- 
tals are  being  inundated  by  destitute 
patients.  Worse  yet,  many  of  our  un- 
employed citizens  have  dropped  out  of 
our  vaunted  medical  system.  The  New 
York  Times  reported  that  one  Penn- 
sylvania man  without  medical  cover- 
age treated  his  intestinal  cancer  by 
dosing  himself  with  com  starch  and 
sleeping  pills.  Hospitals  report  an  in- 
crease in  similar  self -treatments,  along 
with  a  revival  of  folk  nostrums  and  un- 
licensed midwifery. 

What  is  their  alternative?  The  aver- 
age hospital  stay  costs  $1,350  for  room 
and  board  alone.  Most  individuals 
have  too  many  assets  to  qualify  for 
help  under  our  welfare  programs.  Nor 
can  we  expect  them  to  pick  up  the 
higher  costs  for  private  individual 
health  Insurance  once  their  employer- 
subsidized  group  coverage  has  lapsed. 
No;  they  are  consigned  to  self-treat- 
ments, nostrums,  neglect,  and  the  fear 


or  reality  of  financial  ruin,  sickness, 
and  even  death. 

I  believe  that  the  Interim  Medical 
Coverage  for  the  Unemployed  Act  of 
1983  offers  a  quick,  efficient,  and  eco- 
nomically feasible  solution  to  this  na- 
tional problem.  Under  this  program, 
the  Federal  Government  would  pro- 
vide 90  percent  of  the  funding  for 
State  programs  of  interim  health  in- 
surance or  medical  cost  coverage  for 
individuals  receiving  unemplojmtient 
insurance  who  choose  to  participate. 
Each  State  would  design  its  own  pro- 
gram, using  private  insurers,  health 
maintenance  organizations.  State 
health  programs,  and  so  forth.  Each 
State  could  offer  different  types  of 
coverage  from  catastrophic  to  compre- 
hensive. The  Federal  Government 
would  contribute  up  to  90  percent  of 
the  cost  of  medical  coverage.  The 
State  would  have  to  pay  at  least  5  per- 
cent of  the  cost,  and  each  participant 
would  contribute  through  a  deduction 
of  $13  to  $20  per  month  from  his  or 
her  unemployment  insurance  check, 
depending  on  the  State's  health  and 
unemployment  benefit  levels  and  the 
relative  cost  of  health  care  for  the 
State.  Coverage  could  last  up  to  1 
year,  and  care  would  be  extended  only 
to  those  unemployment  insurance  re- 
cipients who  have  been  Involuntarily 
separated  and  who  are  not  eligible  for 
coverage  under  health  insurance  or 
medical  coverage  of  a  spouse. 

According  to  my  estimates,  approxi- 
mately 8.8  million  workers  and  their 
dependents  would  be  eligible  for  this 
program.  Of  course,  my  proposal  is 
strictly  voluntary  on  the  part  of  States 
in  establishing  programs  and  on  the 
part  of  the  unemployment  insurance 
recipients  in  participating  in  such  pro- 
grams. But  even  if  all  8.8  million  indi- 
viduals were  covered,  my  calculations 
indicate  that  the  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government  should  be  no  more  than 
$1.6  to  $1.9  billion. 

I  realize  that  this  proposal  may  not 
satisfy  those  who  desire  a  more  com- 
prehensive approach.  Let  the  search 
for  such  an  approach  go  forward.  In 
the  meantime,  the  unemployed  indi- 
vidual without  health  benefits  cannot 
wait  for  the  perfect  solution.  My  pro- 
posal would  deliver  health  coverage  to 
the  imemployed  swiftly,  allowing 
States  to  come  up  with  their  own  iimo- 
vative  ways  of  grappling  with  this 
problem.  The  required  contribution  by 
the  imemployment  compensation  re- 
cipient is  a  reasonable  figure  and  es- 
tablishes the  volimtary  participant's 
willlngess  to  sacrifice  for  this  cover- 
age. Further,  it  also  serves  to  limit  the 
cost  to  both  the  States  and  the  Feder- 
al Government. 

The  Interim  Medical  Coverage  for 
the  Unemployed  Act  of  1983  is  a  sound 
sensible  way  to  fill  the  gap  in  our 
health  care  system  during  our  time  of 
high  unemployment.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  effort.* 


CATHERINE  LAURA  MORGAN 
BASIE.  1914-83 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Addabbo) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  my  colleagues  to  take  'a 
moment  to  mourn  the  passing  of  Cath- 
erine Basle,  wife  of  ja^  musician  Wil- 
liam (Count)  Basle  and  devoted  com- 
munity leader. 

Catherine  Basle  lived  in  my  home 
district,  St.  Albans,  Queens,  for  more 
than  40  years.  She  enriched  not  only 
the  lives  of  her  husband  and  daughter. 
Diane,  but  those  of  thousands  of 
Queens'  residents.  She  selflessly  gave 
her  time  and  heart  to  the  Council  on 
Multiple  Sclerosis,  served  as  chairper- 
son of  the  women's  division  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Christians  and  Jews, 
was  a  life  member  of  the  NAACTP.  and 
chaired  the  local  Lighthouse  for  the 
Blind.  Her  work  for  others  never 
stopped.  The  Phi  Beta  Sorority  recog- 
nized this  by  naming  her  "Woman  of 
the  Year."  and  she  has  received  almost 
countless  other  awards  for  her  service. 

Mrs.  Basle  had  a  rare  ability  to 
reach  out  to  and  help  people  with 
vastly  different  backgrounds  and 
needs  than  her  own.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans 
Auxiliary.  She  worked  for  a  local 
mental  health  facility.  Catherine 
Basle  sought  to  bridge  gaps  between 
us  and  broaden  our  understanding  of 
each  other.  She  was  warm,  concerned, 
and  most  importantly,  involved. 

I  would  like  to  extend  my  condo- 
lences to  Count  Basle,  the  Basic 
family,  and  everyone  else  who  knew 
her.  I  have  lost  a  dear  friend.  Cather- 
ine Basle  will  always  be  remembered, 
though,  through  the  many  people  she 
helped  and  loved. 

I  would  like  to  share  an  article  by 
Walter  Kaner.  published  in  the  New 
York  Daily  News  which  echoes  my 
feelings: 

QuEKH  or  Queens  Charities  Is  MoniutEO 

I  lost  a  dear  friend  in  the  passing  of  Cath- 
erine Basie,  wife  of  Count  Basie,  after  a 
heari.  attack  Monday  at  their  Freeport,  Ba- 
hamas, home.  We  had  been  friends  for  30 
years  and  worked  together  In  Queens  char- 
ities during  the  quarter-century  the  Basies 
lived  in  St.  Albans. 

Cathy  was  the  "queen"  of  Queens  char- 
ities. She  could've  lived  a  life  of  luxury, 
doing  nothing.  That  wasn't  Cathy's  style. 

The  beautiful  68-year-old  ex-dancer  was  a 
caring,  concerned  woman  who  loved  people. 
She  could  never  say  no  to  a  charity.  Cathy 
headed  more  charity  drives,  sold  more  tick- 
ets for  charity  affairs  than  anyone  in 
Queens.  She  kiddlngly  called  me  a  "trouble- 
maker" because  whenever  a  charity  needed 
someone  to  head  up  a  drive  I  would,  without 
asking  her  permission,  volunteer  her  serv- 
ices. 

An  outgoing,  jovial,  ever-smlllng  woman, 
few  knew  of  her  personal  heartache.  The 
Basies  have  a  severely  retarded  daughter  on 


whom  they  showered  love  and  care  and  re- 
fused to  have  InstltutionaUaed. 

I  was  responsible  for  the  Basies  moving  to 
the  Bahamas.  Once,  after  a  visit  to  Free- 
port,  I  raved  to  Cathy  about  the  place.  She 
visited  the  island  and  the  Basies  moved 
there.  We  spent  a  New  Year's  Eve  together 
in  Freeport.  I  asked  if  she  would  become 
active  with  charities  on  the  island.  "No," 
she  shrugged,  "I've  done  my  share."  But,  in 
no  time,  Cathy  was  busy  as  ever  in  island 
charities.  Cathy  is  coming  home  to  be  laid 
to  rest  here.  She'll  be  missed  by  all  who 
knew,  and  loved,  this  wonderful  lady.« 


THE  NEED  TO  REORGANIZE  OUR 
INTERNATIONAL  COMMUNICA- 
■nONS  AND  INFORMATION 
POLICY 

The  SPEAKESl  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  English) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  Introducing  legislation  designed  to 
correct  a  basic  flaw  in  the  organization 
of  the  executive  branch— one  that 
cripples  the  ability  of  the  United 
States  to  respond  to  the  problems 
emerging  from  the  imposition  of  bar- 
riers to  the  flow  of  Information 
throughout  the  world.  Unless  correct- 
ed, this  flaw  could  cost  this  Nation  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  foreign  trade  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  jobs.  It  could  also 
result  in  the  further  erosion  around 
the  world  of  the  basic  democratic  prin- 
ciple of  the  free  flow  of  information. 

The  flaw  I  speak  of  is  the  fragment- 
ed, uncoordinated,  confused,  and  con- 
flicting structure  within  the  executive 
branch  for  the  development  and  im- 
plementation of  international  telecom- 
munications and  information  policies. 
Investigations  previously  conducted  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Government  In- 
formation, Justice,  and  Agriculture, 
which  I  chair,  found  that  the  U.S. 
Government  is  unprepared  to  respond 
to  the  expanding  set  of  problems 
facing  this  Nation  in  international 
communications  and  information. 
These  findings  were  first  detailed  in  a 
report  by  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  entitled:  "Interna- 
tional Information  Flow:  Forging  a 
New  Framework"  (H.  Rept.  96-1535) 
issued  in  December  1980. 

The  report  outlines  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  has  not  developed  the 
coherent  strategy  necessary  to  re- 
spond to  policies  of  other  nations  that 
may  damage  U.S.  interests.  Further- 
more, it  found  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment does  not  have  even  the  organiza- 
tional structure  to  develop  such  poli- 
cies, coordinate  its  actions,  and  effec- 
tively protect  U.S.  Interests.  In  re- 
sponse, the  report  recommends  a  basic 
reorganization  of  Government  activi- 
ties in  international  communications 
and  information  policy. 

The  measure  I  am  introducing  today 
translates  the  key  recommendations  of 
the  (jovemment  Operations  Commit- 


tee report  into  statute.  This  legislation 
is  identical  to  H.R.  1957  as  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  during  the  97th  Congress. 
Although  H.R.  1957  did  not  receive 
final  action  during  the  last  Congress, 
the  bill  and  the  work  done  in  my  sub- 
committee focused  attention  on  U.S. 
Government  organizational  problems 
in  the  international  communications 
area  and  served  as  an  effective  vehicle 
for  debate.  That  debate  will  continue 
dtiring  this  Congress. 

Some  small  legislative  actions  deal- 
ing with  the  organization  of  UJ5.  inter- 
national communications  and  informa- 
tion policy  have  already  been  taken. 
In  the  1983  fiscal  year  authorization 
for  the  National  Telecommunications 
and  Information  Administration  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  Con- 
gress directed  NTIA  to  conduct  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  the  long-range 
international  telecommunications  and 
information  goals  of  the  United 
States,  the  specific  international  tele- 
communications and  information  poli- 
cies necessary  to  promote  those  goals 
and  strategies  that  will  insure  that  the 
United  States  achieves  them.  The 
same  law  also  directed  a  review  of  the 
structures,  procedures,  and  mecha- 
nisms which  are  utilized  by  the  United 
States  to  develop  international  tele- 
communications and  information 
policy.  NTIA  has  just  completed  its 
study,  and  I  am  delighted  to  say  that 
its  analysis  is  very  similar  to  that 
made  in  the  1980  Government  Oper- 
ations Committee  report. 

International  communications  issues 
were  also  addressed  by  the  Senate  last 
December  during  consideration  of  the 
Treaty  on  International  Radio  Fre- 
quencies (WARC-79).  The  Senate  ap- 
proved the  treaty  with  a  reservation 
that  the  Secretair  of  State  shall  take 
expeditious  action  to  strengthen  and 
improve  the  coordination  of  U.S.  inter- 
national communications  and  informa- 
tion policy,  including  consideration  of 
appropriate  changes  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Department  of  State  for 
this  purposes. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  already  taken  action  in  re- 
sponse to  this  reservation.  My  subcom- 
mittee just  completed  a  hearing  on 
U.S.  preparations  for  the  1983  Region- 
al Administrative  Radio  Conference. 
The  State  Department  was  represent- 
ed at  that  hearing  by  a  person  who  is 
to  serve  as  the  new  State  Department 
Coordinator  for  International  Commu- 
nication and  Information  Policy.  The 
establishment  of  this  new  position  is 
certainly  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Overall.  I  am  encouraged  that  in- 
creased attention  is  being  paid  to  the 
reorganization  of  this  Nation's  inter- 
national communications  and  informa- 
tion policy  structure.  After  several 
years  of  efforts  by  my  subcommittee, 
by  other  Members  of  Congress,  and  by 
the  private  sector,  a  consensus  is  de- 


veloping about  the  existence  of  the 
problem  and  its  scope  and  importance.  - 
The  NTIA  study  provides  additional 
support.  Although  I  do  not  intend  to 
comment  any  further  on  the  NTIA 
study  at  this  time,  I  would  like  to  • 
quote  one  line  that  reflects  NTIA's  as- 
sessment of  the  importance  of  the 
issue: 

We  have  today  reached  a  point  where  the 
persistent  inability  of  Oovemment  to  set  its 
own  telecommunications  policy  house  in 
order  threatens  severely  to  affect  the  future 
efficient  development  of  key  high-tech, 
"simrise"  industries  upon  whose  effeettve- 
ness  so  much  of  our  economy,  security,  and 
national  life  stands  to  depend. 

Now  that  more  people  have  agreed 
that  there  is  a  serious  problem  in  this 
area,  it  it  time  to  reach  agreement  on 
a  solution.  The  United  States  needs  an 
effective  coordinating  mechanism  for 
the  development  and  implementation 
of  policy  and  for  the  representation  of 
U.S.  interests  as  the  current  interna- 
tional structure  of  communications 
and  flow  of  information  are  modified. 

The  bill  that  I  have  introduced 
today  provides  one  answer.  It  is  not 
the  only  answer,  and  I  anticipate  that 
others  will  put  forward  their  own 
ideas.  I  welcome  these  additional  pro- 
posals, and  I  invite  all  Members  to  join 
with  me  in  the  search  for  the  best 
structure  for  our  Nation's  internation- 
al communications  and  information 
policy  functions. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 
HJl.  2537 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  oj 
ATnerica  in  Congress  assembled, 

SRORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"International  Communications  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1983". 

establishment  or  COIOflTTEE  OR  INTERNA- 
TIONAL COUCUNICATIONS  AND  mrORMATIOli; 
TRANSrER  or  rUNCTlONS 

Sec.  2.  (aKl)  There  is  established  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government,  for  a 
period  of  five  years  beginning  one  month 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  a 
Committee  on  International  Communica- 
tions and  Information  (hereinafter  in  this 
Act  referred  to  as  the  "Committee").  The 
Committee  shall  be  composed  of— 

(A)  the  Secretary  of  Commerce; 

(B)  the  Secretary  of  State; 

(C)  the  Secretary  of  Defense: 

(D)  the  Secretary  of  Labor 

(E)  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission: 

(F)  the  United  States  Trade  Representa- 
tive; and 

(O)  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget. 

(2)  The  United  States  Trade  Representa- 
tive shall  serve  as  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee. The  members  of  the  Committee  may 
each  designate  an  individual  to  attend  meet- 
ings of  the  Committee  in  their  absence, 
except  that— 

(A)  an  individual  may  not  be  so  designated 
unless  the  individual  holds  a  position  within 
the  respective  member's  agency  to  which  he 
was  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate:  and 
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(B)  in  the  cue  of  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Manacement  and  Budget,  the  des- 
ignee shall  be  the  Administrator  of  the 
Office  of  Information  and  Regulatory  Af- 
fairs. 

(3)  The  Committee  shall  have  a  staff 
headed  by  an  Executive  Director,  who  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President. 

(bXI)  All  functions  vested  in  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  by  section  5-201  of  Executive 
Order  13046  of  March  27.  1978.  to  the 
extent  that  such  functions  relate  to  the  de- 
termination of  United  States  policies  and 
poiiUons.  are  transferred  to  the  Committee. 

(3)  All  functions  vested  in  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce— 

(A)  by  sections  2-301(0,  2-301(d).  2-301(f ). 
and  2-404  of  Executive  Order  13046  of 
March  27. 1978.  to  the  extent  such  functions 
relate  to  the  determination  and  coordina- 
tion of  plans  and  policies,  and 

(B)  by  sections  2-401.  2-501.  and  2-502  of 
such  Executive  order  to  the  extent  such 
functions  relate  to  international  telecom- 
munications and  information, 

are  transferred  to  the  Committee. 

(3)  All  functions  vested  in  the  Director  of 
the  International  Communications  Agency 
by  section  6  of  Executive  Order  12048  of 
March  27.  1978.  to  the  extent  that  such 
functions  relate  to  responsibility  for  advis- 
ing the  President,  are  transferred  to  the 
Committee. 

(c)  The  Committee  shall,  through  per- 
formance of  the  functions  transferred  to  it 
by  subsection  (b),  develop  and  implement  a 
uniform,  consistent,  and  comprehensive 
United  States  policy  on  international  com- 
munications srnd  information  and  shall 
advise  the  President  with  respect  to  interna- 
tional communications  and  information.  In 
order  to  Implement  such  policy,  to  avoid  du- 
plicative activities  and  conflicting  policies 
among  Federal  agencies,  and  to  assure  the 
greatest  possible  cooperation  among  such 
agencies,  the  Committee  shall— 

(1)  coordinate  the  policies  and  activities  of 
all  Federal  agencies  involving  International 
communications  and  information;  and 

(2)  review  all  significant  policy  determina- 
tions of  Federal  agencies,  and  all  proposed 
statements  of  United  States  policy  by  such 
agencies,  relating  to  international  communi- 
cations and  information,  and  recommend  to 
the  President,  whenever  appropriate,  disap- 
proval or  modification  of  any  such  policy 
determination  or  proposed  statement. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (cX2) 
shall  not  apply  to  any  action  or  determina- 
tion of  an  Independent  regulatory  agency 
made  pursuant  to  the  rulemalcing  or  adjudi- 
catory procedures  set  forth  in  section  553, 
554.  556,  or  557  of  title  5,  United  SUtes 
Code,  or  pursuant  to  comparable  statutory 
rulemaking  or  adjudicatory  procedures.  The 
provisions  of  subsection  (c)  shall  not  apply 
to  any  action  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  made  pursuant  to  and  in 
accordance  with  the  procedural  require- 
ments of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934. 

(e)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (c)  shall 
not  apply  to  consultation  or  negotiation 
with  foreign  authorities  or  multilateral 
international  organizations  for  the  exclusive 
purpose  of  the  acquisition,  operation,  or  dis- 
position of  international  telecommunica- 
tions facilities  or  services  for  use  by  an 
agency  or  instrumentality  of  the  United 
States  Government. 

<f )  The  Committee  shall  receive  comments 
from  United  States  citizens  and  United 
States  organizations  and  enterprises  about 
problems,  concerns,  and  complaints  regard- 
ing international  communications  and  infor- 


mation. The  Committee  shall  refer  to  ap- 
propriate Government  authorities  responsi- 
bility to  respond  to  such  problems,  con- 
cerns, and  complaints. 

(g)  The  Committee  shall,  from  time  to 
time,  make  such  recommendations  and  such 
reports  to  the  President  as  it  deems  appro- 
priate or  as  the  President  directs. 

POWXRS 

Sic.  3.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
its  functions  under  this  Act,  the  Conunlttee 
may- 
CD  subject  to  the  civil  service  and  classifi- 
cation laws,  appoint  and  fix  the  compensa- 
tion of  necessary  personnel; 

(2)  employ  experts  and  consultants  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  3109  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  and  compensate  individuals  so 
employed  for  each  day  (including  travel 
time)  at  rates  not  in  excess  of  the  maximum 
rate  of  basic  pay  payable  for  grade  GS-18  of 
the  General  Schedule  provided  in  section 
5332  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  and 
while  such  experts  and  consultants  are  so 
serving  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
place  of  business,  pay  such  employees  travel 
expenses  and  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence 
at  rates  authorized  by  section  5703  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  for  persons  In  Govern- 
ment service  employed  intermittently; 

(3)  promulgate  such  regulations  concern- 
ing its  procedures  and  operations  as  many 
be  necessary; 

(4)  utilize  those  services,  personnel,  and 
facilities  of  the  Department  of  State,  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  the  Internation- 
al Communications  Agency,  and  the  United 
States  Trade  Representative,  that  are  used 
for  international  communications  and  infor- 
mation activities; 

(5)  utilize,  with  their  consent,  the  services, 
personnel,  and  facilities  of  any  other  Feder- 
al agency; 

(6)  enter  into  and  perform  such  contracts, 
leases,  cooperative  agreements,  or  other 
transactions  as  may  l>e  necessary  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  work  of  the  Committee  and  on 
such  terms  as  the  Committee  considers  ap- 
propriate, with  any  agency  or  instrumentali- 
ty of  the  United  States,  or  with  any  public 
or  private  person,  firm,  association,  corpora- 
tion, or  institution;  and 

(7)  accept  voluntary  and  uncompensated 
services,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  3679(b)  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31 
U.S.C.  665(b)). 

(b)  In  carrying  out  any  function  trans- 
ferred by  this  Act,  the  Committee  may  exer- 
cise any  authority  available  by  law  (includ- 
ing appropriation  Acts)  with  respect  to  such 
function  to  the  official  or  agency  from 
which  such  function  is  transferred,  and  the 
actions  of  the  committee  in  exercising  such 
authority  shall  have  the  same  force  and 
effect  as  when  exercised  by  such  official  or 
agency. 

(c)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
Act,  the  Committee  may  delegate  any  func- 
tion to  such  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Committee  as  the  Committee  may  desig- 
nate, and  may  authorize  such  successive  re- 
delegations  of  such  functions  as  may  be  nec- 
essary or  appropriate.  No  delegation  of 
functions  by  the  Committee  under  this  sec- 
tion or  under  any  other  provision  of  this  Act 
shall  relieve  the  Committee  of  responsibility 
for  the  administration  of  such  functions. 

COOPERATION  OP  OTHKR  AGENCIES 

Sec.  4.  (a)  All  Federal  agencies  shall  pro- 
vide the  Committee  with  any  information 
which  the  Committee  determines  is  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  its  functions,  except  to  the 
extent  that  a  Federal  agency  is  prohibited 


by  statute  from  dladoslng  information  to 
another  Federal  agency. 

(b)  No  Federal  agency  may  issue  any 
policy  statement,  engage  in  any  consulta- 
tion, establish  any  policy,  or  implement  any 
change  in  policy,  relating  to  international 
communications  or  information,  unless  such 
agency  first  submits  to  the  Committee  such 
statement,  policy,  or  policy  change  or  noti- 
fies the  Committee  of  the  nature,  terms, 
and  conditions  of  such  proposed  consulta- 
tion and— 

(1)  the  Committee  approves  such  state- 
ment, policy,  policy  change,  or  consultation: 

(2)  the  President,  after  receiving  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Committee,  modifies 
such  statement,  policy,  or  policy  change,  or 
modifies  the  nature,  terms  or  conditions  of 
the  consultation.  In  which  case  the  state- 
ment, policy,  or  policy  change  may  he  Issued 
or  consultation  made  only  as  so  modified;  or 

(3)  sixty  days  elapse  after  such  submission 
or  notification  and  the  Committee  does  not 
approve  and  does  not  recommend  to  the 
President  modification  or  disapproval  of  the 
submission  or  consultation. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  shaU 
not  apply  with  respect  to  any  action  or  de- 
termination of  an  independent  regulatory 
agency  made  pursuant  to  the  rulemaking  or 
adjudicatory  procedures  set  forth  in  section 
553,  554,  556.  or  557  of  title  5.  United  SUtes 
Code,  or  to  comparable  statutory  rulemak- 
ing or  adjudicatory  procedures.  The  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (b)  shall  not  apply  to 
any  action  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  made  pursuant  to  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  procedural  requirements 
of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  shall 
not  apply  to  consultation  or  negotiation 
with  foreign  authorities  or  multilateral 
international  organizations  for  the  exclusive 
purpose  of  the  acquisition,  operation,  or  dis- 
position of  international  telecommunica- 
tions facilities  or  services  for  use  by  an 
agency  or  instrumentality  of  the  United 
States  Government. 

ADVISORY  COlOaTTEK 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  President  shall  establish  an 
Advisory  Committee  on  International  Com- 
munications and  Information  (hereinafter 
in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Advisory 
Committee")  to  provide  overall  policy  guid- 
ance to  the  Committee  with  respect  to  the 
functions  of  the  Committee.  The  Advisory 
Committee  shall  t>e  composed  of  not  more 
than  thirty  Individuals  appointed  by  the 
President  and  shall  include  representatives 
of  labor,  manufacturers  of  telecommunica- 
tions and  data  processing  goods,  other  man- 
ufacturers, providers  of  telecommunications 
and  data  processing  services,  financial  insti- 
tutions, other  service  industries,  small  busi- 
ness, consumer  interests,  the  legal  profes- 
sion, educational  institutions,  journalistic 
enterprises,  scientific  snd  engineering  orga- 
nizations, television  and  radio  broadcasting, 
and  the  general  public. 

(b)  The  Administrator  of  the  Office  of  In- 
formation and  Regulatory  Affairs  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  shall 
serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee. 

(c)  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  meet  at 
the  call  of  the  Committee  to  provide  policy 
advice,  technical  advice  and  information, 
and  advice  on  other  factors  relevant  to  the 
activities  of  the  Committee.  A  meeting  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  shall  be  called  and 
held  at  least  once  each  calendar  quarter. 

(d)  The  Committee  shall,  before  approv- 
ing under  this  Act  any  statement  of  new 


United  States  policy  relating  to  internation- 
al ccmimunlcations  and  information,  consult 
with  the  Adviaory  Committee  for  the  piu-- 
poae  of  obtaining  the  views  of  the  Adviaory 
Committee  on  the  effect  of  the  proposed 
statement  on  the  social  and  economic  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States. 

(e)  The  Committee  shall  make  available  to 
the  Adviaory  Committee  such  staff,  infor- 
mation, personnel,  and  administrative  serv- 
ices and  assistance  as  may  reasonably  be  re- 
quired to  carry  out  the  activities  of  the  Ad- 
visory Committee. 

(f )  The  Committee  shall  adopt  procedures 
for  consulting  with  and  obtaining  informa- 
tion and  advice  from  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  a  continuing  and  timely  basis.  Such 
consulUtlon  shall  include  the  provision  of 
information  to  the  Advisory  Committee  as 
to  significant  issues  and  developments.  The 
Committee  shall  not  be  bound  by  the  advice 
or  recommendations  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, but  the  Committee  shall  inform  the 
Advisory  Committee  of  failures  to  accept 
such  advice  or  recommendations.  The  Com- 
mittee shall  submit  an  annual  report  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs  of  the 
Senate  on  consultations  with  the  Advisory 
Committee,  issues  involved  in  such  consulta- 
tions, and  the  reasons  for  not  accepting  any 
advice  or  recommendation  of  the  Advisory 
Committee. 

CORnDEHTIAL  mrORMATION 

.  Sec.  6.  (a)  Any  information  submitted  by 
a  person  to  the  Committee  or  the  Advisory 
Committee  which  is  exempt  from  disclosure 
pursuant  to  section  552(b)(4)  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code  (relating  to  trade  secrets 
and  confidential  commercial  information) 
may  be  disclosed— 

(1)  to  officers  and  employees  of  the 
United  SUtes  designated  by  the  Committee 
or  Advisory  Committee; 

(2)  to  any  Committee  of  the  Congress, 
upon  the  request  of  such  committee; 

(3)  to  the  Advisory  Committee; 

(4)  pursuant  to  court  order,  or 

(6)  with  the  consent  of  the  person  who 
submitted  the  information. 

(b)  The  Committee  shaU  take  appropriate 
steps  to  inform  the  recipient  of  the  confi- 
dential nature  of  the  information  disclosed 
tmder  subsection  (a). 

KEPORT  OP  COIUITTEE 

Sec.  7.  The  Committee  shall  submit  simul- 
taneously to  the  President  and  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  of  the 
House  of  RepresenUtlves  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs  of  the 
Senate— 

(1)  not  later  than  three  months  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  and  peri- 
odically thereafter,  a  report  setting  forth 
the  Committee's  plana  for  fulfilling  ite  re- 
sponsibilities under  this  Act,  including  its 
priorities  for  responding  to  problems  and 
developing  policies  with  respect  to  interna- 
tional communications  and  information;  and 

(2)  not  later  than  sixteen  months  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  and 
periodically  thereafter,  a  report  setting 
forth  any  legislative  or  administrative  rec- 
ommendations necessary  to  further  coordi- 
nate and  esUblish  a  uniform,  consistent, 
and  comprehensive  United  SUtes  policy 
with  respect  to  international  communica- 
tions and  information. 

SAVINGS  PROVISION 

Sec.  8.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
in  any  way  affect  or  interfere  with  the  au- 
thorities and  responsibilities  assigned  to  the 


Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  or  to  that  Office  under  chapter  35 
of  Utle  44.  United  SUtes  Code. 

UEFumows 

Sac.  9.  For  purposes  of  this  Act— 
(1)  "independent  regulatory  agency" 
means  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Feder- 
al Reserve  System,  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  the  Conmu>dity  Futures  Trading 
Commission,  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission,  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation,  the  Federal  Energy  Regula- 
tory Commission,  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board,  the  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
sion, the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the 
IntersUte  Commerce  Commission,  the  Mine 
Enforcement  Safety  and  Health  Review 
Commission,  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission, 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Review 
Commission,  the  Postal  Rate  Commission, 
the  Securities  Exchange  Commission,  and 
any  other  similar  agency  designated  by  sUt- 
ute  as  a  Federal  independent  regulatory 
agency  or  commission;  and 

(2)  "Federal  agency"  means  an  agency  as 
that  term  is  defined  in  section  551(1)  of  title 
5,  United  SUtes  Code.* 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE  EDUCATION 
ACT  OP  1983 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  LaPalcx) 
is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 
•  ISi.  LaPALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
recent  years  we  have  heard  stem 
warning  that  our  Nation  is  courting  a 
crisis  in  its  preparation  of  students  in 
math,  science,  engineering,  and  for- 
eign languages.  Alm(}st  daily,  we  are 
assaulted  with  statistics,  testimony, 
and  anecdotes  which  represent  mount- 
ing evidence  of  softness  in  our  educa- 
tional product.  The  implications  of  the 
pending  crisis  affect  not  only  our  Na- 
tion's economic  stability  and  growth, 
but  also  our  defense  capabilities  and 
national  security. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  address  this 
pressing  need  which  our  coimtry  faces 
and  introduce  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1983.  At  the  heart  of 
the  legislation  is  a  full-scale  Pederal 
commitment  to  math,  science,  engi- 
neering, and  foreign  language  educa- 
tion. I  believe  this  commitment  is  cru- 
cial to  the  improvement  of  our  Na- 
tion's productivity  growth  rate,  inter- 
national competitiveness,  overall  eco- 
nomic well-being,  and  national  securi- 
ty. 

The  task  before  us  is  monumental, 
but  it  is  not  impossible.  The  Soviet's 
launching  of  sputnik  25  years  ago  sent 
a  powerful  message  to  America's  polit- 
ical and  educational  establishment. 
Since  the  1940's,  the  trend  in  educa- 
tion had  been  toward  the  social  devel- 
opment of  children  rather  than  em- 
phasizing basic  academic  subject 
matter.  Russia's  exploit  in  space  high- 
lighted the  costs  of  neglecting  rigorous 
academic  training,  particularly  in 
mathematics  and  sciences. 


In  short,  sputnik  was  a  rude  awaken- 
ing for  our  Nation's  leaders.  This  tech- 
nological and  scientific  feat  threat- 
ened not  only  our  national  pride,  but 
more  importantly,  our  national  securi- 
ty. It  was  this  realization  which 
spurred  our  Nation's  leaders  to  act. 
Congress  in  1958  passed  the  National 
Defense  E^ducation  Act  which  fimded 
university  research  and  development 
projects,  and  provided  scholarships  to 
young  people  interested  in  pursuing 
technological  careers. 

In  proposing  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1983,  I  am  confident 
that  we  in  Congress  can  develop  a 
counterpart  to  the  critical  legislation 
of  the  late  1950's  and  1960's.  As  John 
P.  Keimedy  spoke  of  the  New  Frontier 
in  the  the  1960's.  the  educational  and 
technological  era  of  the  1980's  and 
1990's  presents  its  own  challenges.  The 
reality  to  be  faced  is  that  competition 
between  nations  is  increasingly  being 
fought  on  the  economic  front.  Nations 
are  Judged  strong  or  weak  by  the  vital- 
ity of  their  economies,  the  modernity 
of  their  industrial  plant,  and  the  qual- 
ity of  their  advanced  research. 

Twenty-five  years  after  the  Sputnik, 
educators,  scientists,  industrialists, 
and  other  (^ncemed  citizens  are  again 
declaring  that  American  children  are 
not  being  adequately  educated.  Clear 
evidence  exists  of  a  lack  of  technical 
preparedness,  shortages  of  certified 
teachers  in  math  and  science,  and  in- 
sufficient foreign  langauge  competen- 
cy. The  urgency  to  act  to  reverse  this 
trend  is  made  more  apparent  when 
one  looks  at  the  following  data: 

( 1 )  LACK  OP  TECHNICAL  PREPAREDNESS 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  esti- 
mates that  there  were  17,000  unfilled 
entry-level  engineering  Jobs  in  1980. 

The  United  States  now  ranlcs  fourth 
in  the  world  in  scientific  literacy, 
behind  the  Soviet  Union,  West  Germa- 
ny, and  Japan. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  a  population 
slightly  larger  than  ours,  yet  it  gradu- 
ates three  times  as  many  engineers  as 
we  do.  Japan,  with  half  our  population 
graduates  5,000  more  electrical  engi- 
neers, than  does  the  United  States. 

(3)  SHORTAGES  OP  CERTIFIED  TEACHERS  IN 
MATH  AND  SCIENCE 

During  the  1970's,  the  number  of 
secondary  school  math  and  science 
teachers  being  trained  declined  77  and 
65  percent. 

Last  year,  50  percent  of  the  Nation's 
math  and  science  teachers  were  work- 
ing under  "emergency  certification"— 
not  even  minimally  qualified. 

Twenty-two  percent  of  all  secondary 
school  math  positions  are  either  filled 
or  are  being  filled  by  those  not  certi- 
fied to  teach  math. 

There  have  been  diminisliing  State 
certification  standards  for  graduates 
of  teacher  colleges  and  a  marked  de- 
cline in  the  number  of  math  and  sci- 
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ence  courses  required  to  obtain  certifi- 
cation in  many  States. 

(S)  UlSUITlCmT  POKnOH  LAlfOt7AOE 
COMFRKMCT 

Fewer  than  1  percent  of  this  Na- 
tion's students  learn  languages  which 
are  spoken  by  three-quarters  of  the 
world's  people. 

Less  than  one-fifth  of  the  n.S.  high 
school  graduates  have  any  training 
whatsoever  in  a  foreign  language. 

Only  4  percent  of  all  high  school 
graduates  in  the  Nation  have  studied  a 
foreign  language  for  more  than  1  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1983,  seeks  to  reverse 
the  deteriorating  trend  of  the  state  of 
our  educational  system.  Central  to  the 
bUl  is  the  realization  that  a  strong  de- 
fense depends  upon  a  solid  educational 
base.  For  this  reason.  I  believe  it  is  ap- 
propriate that  the  National  IDefense 
Education  Act  of  1983  would  amend 
the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950. 

The  National  Defense  Education  Act 
of  1983  consists  of  a  multiphase  pack- 
age of  grants  to  primary,  secondary, 
and  postsecondary  schools  to  improve 
their  technical  and  foreign  language 
programs,  and  scholarship  aid  to  stu- 
dents who  are  interested  in  piusiilng 
careers  as  teachers  of  math,  science, 
and  foreign  languages.  I  believe  that 
this  comprehensive  approach  will  pro- 
vide a  solid  foundation,  upon  which 
our  educational  institutions  can  begin 
to  produce  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
trained  graduates  needed  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  our  future  economy. 

The  first  phase  of  the  bill  provides 
educational  achievement  grants  for 
local  school  districts.  These  grants 
would  be  used  by  institutions  to  assist 
them  in  planning,  developing,  and. 
most  importantly,  implementing  pro- 
grams to  strengthen  and  improve 
standards  of  achievement  of  our 
school-age  children  in  the  maths,  sci- 
ences, and  foreign  languages. 

The  second  phase  of  the  bill  consists 
of  three  provisions  which  address  the 
severe  shortage  of  certified  mathemat- 
ics, science,  and  foreign  language 
teachers.  The  first  provision  makes 
direct  loans  available  to  students  in  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  prepar- 
ing to  be  elementary  and  secondary 
schoolteachers  of  these  three  subjects. 
The  biU  aUows  25  percent  of  the  loan, 
along  with  any  interest  that  has  ac- 
crued, to  be  canceled  for  each  year  of 
service  provided  by  the  graduate  stu- 
dent. The  second  provision  comple- 
ments the  first,  authorizing  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education  to  make  grants  to 
colleges  and  imlversities  to  assist  them 
in  planning,  developing,  and  imple- 
menting competency  testing  for  stu- 
dents in  the  areas  of  mathematics,  sci- 
ence, and  foreign  languages  in  order  to 
determine  appropriate  undergraduate 
instruction  programs  in  these  areas. 
The  third  provision  makes  grants 
available  to  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 


cation for  continuing  education  pro- 
grams to  improve  the  skills  of  second- 
ary schoolteachers  and  assist  them  to 
qualify  for  certification  in  the  fields  of 
mathematics,  science,  and  foreign  lan- 
guage. 

Unlike  other  proposals  to  encourage 
the  study  of  these  areas,  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1983  would 
not  Just  distribute  funds  to  local 
school  districts  and  colleges.  Instead, 
the  act  would  demand  that  recipients 
of  grant  and  loan  money  provided 
under  the  act  demonstrate  both  quali- 
tative and  quantitative  improvements 
in  math,  science,  engineering,  and  for- 
eign language  achievement.  This,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  critical  to  the  birth  and 
growth  of  innovative  programs  at  the 
local  level.  New  funds  must  generate 
quantitative  and  qualitative  improve- 
ments in  those  areas  critical  to  our  Na- 
tion's future. 

To  further  describe  the  provisions  of 
my  bill,  I  wish  at  this  time  to  insert 
for  the  Record  a  section-by-section 
analysis  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1983: 

Sbctioh-bt-Skctior  Akaltsis 

The  Defense  Eklucatlon  Act  of  1983, 
amends  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950 
by  Inserting  Title  11— "Science,  Mathemat- 
ics, and  Foreign  Language  Education  Assist- 
ance," and  subsequent  provisions. 

Sec.  201.  Findings/Purpose. 

Sec.  204.  Elementary  and  Secondary  As- 
sistance: EMabllshes  Educational  Action 
Grants,  to  assist  local  educational  agencies 
with  the  planning,  development  and  imple- 
mentation of  educational  programs  designed 
to  improve  aclilevement  standards. 

Describes  eligibility  requirements  and 
method  by  which  local  agencies  may  apply 
for  funding.  By  so  doing,  the  bill  requires 
that  local  educational  agencies  achieve  qual- 
itive  and  quantitive  educational  improve- 
ments, as  a  condition  of  obtaining  financial 
assistance. 

This  section,  also  specifies  those  types  of 
projects  and  activities,  which  would  be  eligi- 
ble for  funding. 

Sec.  210.  Postsecondary  Assistance:  Estab- 
lishes Direct  Loan  Program  for  qualified 
students  in  institutions  of  higher  education, 
who  are  preparing  to  be  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  mathematics,  science  and  for- 
eign language  teachers. 

Establishes  the  method  by  which  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  may  apply  for, 
and  upon  receipt  administer  these  funds.  In- 
stitutions will  be  determined  eligible,  based 
on  its  estimated  needs  for  making  student 
loans,  and  on  the  actual  cost  of  attendance. 

Describes  eligibility  requirements,  for  stu- 
dents applying  for  a  direct  loan.  Qualifica- 
tions include  good  academic  standing  and  an 
academic  workload  of  at  least  one-half  the 
normal  load,  as  determined  by  the  institu- 
tion. 

Describes  the  repayment  obligation, 
which  includes  a  provision  allowing  for  the 
repayment  to  be  in  the  form  of  service. 
Upon  receiving  teacher  certification,  a  grad- 
uate may  repay  the  loan  by  working  for  a 
period  equal  to  the  number  of  years  in 
which  the  loan  was  received. 

Sec.  211.  Competency  Testing  Orants:  Es- 
tablishes Competency  Testing  Grants,  for 
institutions  of  higher  education,  which  ad- 
minister competency  tests  in  the  areas  of 


mathematics,  science,  and  foreign  lan- 
g\iages.  The  mirpose  of  these  tests  is  to  de- 
termine appropriate  undergraduate  instruc- 
tion programs  in  this  area  of  instruction. 

Sec.  212.  Continuing  Education  Prognuns 
in  BCathematics.  Sdenoe.  and  Foreign  Lan- 
guages for  Teachers:  Establishes  grants  to 
institutions  of  higher  education  for  continu- 
ing education  programs,  specifically  de- 
signed for  secondary  school  teachers  of  sci- 
ence, mathematics,  and  foreign  languages. 

Describes  eligibility  requirements  and 
method  by  which  institutions  may  apply  for 
funding.  By  so  doing,  the  bill  establishes 
procedures  for  design  and  Implementation 
of  Continuing  Education  Programs,  spedfi- 
cally  offered  for  sldU  improvement  and  cer- 
tification of  eligible  teachers. 

Sec.  213.  Graduate  Study  FeUowships:  Es- 
tablishes fellowships  for  students  pursuing 
doctoral  studies  in  mathematics,  sciences, 
engineering,  and  foreign  languages. 

Describes  eligibility  requirements,  and  cri- 
teria to  be  used  by  institutions  of  higher 
education  in  nominating  graduate  fellows. 
Fellows  will  be  chosen,  based  on  superior 
ability,  and  intent  to  teach  elementary  or 
secondary  school,  or  postsecondary  mathe- 
matics, science,  engineering,  or  foreign  lan- 
guage. 

Fellowship  repayment  is  allowed  either  in 
the  form  of  monetary  compensation  or  a 
fellow  may  opt  to  teach  for  one  year  for 
each  year  of  the  fellowship. 

Sec.  214.  High  Technology  SkiU  Education 
Programs:  Establishes  grants  to  colleges,  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  them  in  planning, 
developing  and  implementing  programs  of 
education  in  high  technology  areas. 

Directs  colleges  to  coordinate  their  efforts 
with  other  Job  training  efforts  on  the  Feder- 
al, State  and  local  level. 

Sec.  216.  Engineering  Planning  Grants: 
Establishes  grants  to  colleges  to  assist  them 
in  long-range  planning  for  engineering  pro- 
grams. 

Eligibility  requirements  direct  colleges  to 
obtain  matching  funds  from  non-Federml 
sources. 

Sec.  217.  Authorization  of  Appropriations: 
Establishes  funding  for  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1983,  according  to 
such  sums  as  may  be  deemed  necessary. 

Establishes  that  the  Act  will  take  effect 
on  October  1, 1983.C 


REPEALING  THE  FINANCIAL 
INTEREST  RULE  IS  A  BAD  IDEA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  (Mr.  Wirth)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, the  Washington  Post  carried  an 
excellent  editorial  which  makes  a  very 
compelling  argximent  alraut  why  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
should  not  repeal  the  financial  inter- 
est and  syndication  rules. 

Those  rules  were  established  by  the 
FCC  in  1970  to  address  the  over- 
whelming dominance  in  the  television 
marketplace  of  the  three  networks. 
Over  the  past  decade,  the  rules  have 
proved  their  value  by  leading  to  in- 
creased competition  in  the  creation, 
production,  distribution  and  broad- 
casting of  programing  by  a  growing 


and  diverse  group  of  independent  writ- 
ers, producers,  program  distributors, 
and  broadcasters. 

The  Post's  assessment  that  "repeal 
would  kill  competition,  not  increase  it" 
is  a  sound  one.  But  despite  the  clear 
benefits  engendered  by  the  rules  over 
the  years,  the  FCC  is  now  moving  to 
repeal  them. 

Because  of  that,  I  have  Joined  our 
colleague.  Representative  Himry 
Waxmah.  in  introducing  H.R.  2250.  a 
bill  which  will  place  a  5-year  moratori- 
um on  any  FCC  action  on  the  rules.  It 
is  our  hope  that  with  a  5-year  delay, 
the  potential  of  the  new  broadcast 
technologies  will  be  fulfilled,  and  com- 
petition in  the  video  marketplace  will 
be  sufficient  to  enable  modification  of 

the  rules.  .   . ■ 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  this  edi- 
torial, and  to  consider  Joining  with  us 
in  cosponsoring  this  Important  legisla- 
tion. 

[From  the  Washington  Poet.  Apr.  11, 19831 
Wao  Controls  TV's  Fare  Market? 

More  than  most  television  viewers  realize, 
the  greening  and  screening  of  what  they  see 
is  controlled  by  the  three  big  networks: 
ABC,  CBS,  and  NBC.  The  networks'  domi- 
nance of  commercial  access  automatically 
makes  them  gatekeepers  of  content.  It  is 
these  networks  to  which  producers  come  to 
sell  programs,  usually  at  a  loss,  but  always 
with  a  hope  and  Incentive  of  recovery  and 
profit  once  the  networks  let  the  shows  go 
into  rerun  sales  and  distribution  to  various 
stations.  Yet  were  it  not  for  some  important 
protections  adopted  by  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission  in  1970,  the  networks 
would  have  an  even  tighter  lock  on  this 
market.  So  guess  which  three  organizations 
are  now  pressing  for  repeal  of  those  protec- 
tions? 

The  big  three  networks  are  attacking 
rules  that  prohibit  them  from  syndicating 
any  programs,  or  from  sharing  in  the  syndi- 
cation revenues  from  programs  they  do  not 
produce.  If  the  networks  were  to  have  their 
way  with  the  FCC,  viewers  could  say  good- 
bye to  what  little  competition  has  managed 
to  grow  in  the  independent  production,  dis- 
tribution and  broadcasting  of  programs; 
farewell,  too.  to  any  growth  and  program  di- 
versity of  independent  television  stations 
whose  lifeblood  (and  liveliness  of  fare)  is 
their  access  to  syndicated  shows. 

In  most  industries,  "deregulation"  is  sup- 
posed to  open  a  market  and  allow  competi- 
tion to  flourish.  But  it  is  the  other  way 
around  here;  in  the  commercial  TV— unlike 
radio,  where  some  10,000  stations  of  all  fi- 
nancial and  organizational  sizes  can  peel  off 
shares  of  their  program  markets  with 
modest  investments— these  very  rules  were 
enacted  to  increase  competition.  Repeal 
would  kill  competition,  not  increase  it. 

An  example:  those  "M*A»S*H"  reruns  on 
local  stations  first  ran  in  prime  time  on 
CBS,  which  made  its  money  by  selling  ad- 
vertising. Were  there  no  rule  prohibiting 
CBS  from  start-to-flnlsh  ownership  of  this 
program,  the  network  could  have  controlled 
all  rerun  sales.  Would  it  have  sold 
"M»A*S*H"  reruns  to  nonaffiliated  stetions 
for  broadcast  during  those  years  or  evenings 
In  which  it  was  showing  the  first  nms?  With 
the  rules  in  effect,  the  producer— 20th  Cen- 
tury-Pox Television- was  free  to  sell  the 
reruns  to  any  stations. 


The  big  networks  agrue  that  competition 
is  growing  through  cable,  satellite-dish  and 
other  innovations  in  broadcasting,  and  that 
they  need  protection.  When  they're  not 
tAiMny  repeal,  though  these  same  networks 
are  assuring  advertisers,  stockholders  and 
viewers  that  they  will  continue  to  dominate 
the  news  and  entertainment  market  on  TV. 
Either  way,  these  networks  already  have  fi- 
nuicial  interests  in  this  new  technology, 
and  are  not  exactly  punching  up  "signoff 
for  the  last  time. 

If  the  day  comes  when  all  those  extra  new 
independent  channels  are  beaming  quality 
programs  to  option-hungry  viewers  in  a  ma- 
jority of  America's  homes— and  if  the  net- 
works aren't  in  this  business  in  enough 
other  ways  to  keep  turning  hefty  profits- 
then  the  FCC  might  take  another  look  at 
repeal  of  the  financial  interest  and  syndica- 
tion rules.  But  until  then,  the  public's  Inter- 
est in  more  open  competition  and  program 
diversity  lies  in  defending  these  rules 
against  the  high-powered  attacks  of  the  big 
three  networks.  And  that  defense  looks  to 
the  votes  of  refletlve  FCC  members  to  reject 
repeal  proposals  that  would  strip  away 
these  important  protections.* 


F.  RICHARD  CICCONE  RECEIVES 
THE  1983  DANTE  AWARD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Amnnrzio)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  achievements  of  F.  Rich- 
ard Ciccone,  the  managing  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  who  will  receive 
the  12th  Annual  Dante  Award  of  the 
Joint  Civic  Committee  of  Italian 
Americans  on  May  6  at  a  luncheon 
given  in  his  honor  at  the  Como  Inn  in 
Chicago. 

Since  1976,  when  he  began  his  career 
with  the  Chlcage  Tribune,  and  during 
his  14  years  at  the  Chicago  Bureau  of 
the  Associated  Press,  Richard  Ciccone 
has  shown  his  devotion  to  the  city  of 
Chicago  and  its  people  and  has  upheld 
the  highest  standards  of  integrity.  He 
coauthored  the  book  "Who  Runs  Chi- 
cago?" and  he  richly  deserves  the 
Dante  Award,  because  it  was  Dante 
Allghierl.  in  his  book  "Divine 
Comedy,"  who  said,  "If  I  should  prove 
a  timid  friend  to  truth.  I  fear  to  lose 
my  fame  among  the  people  whose  age 
will  call  the  present  era  ancient." 

The  Dante  Award  was  established  by 
the  Joint  Civic  Committee  of  Italian 
Americans,  an  umbrella  organization 
comprised  of  more  than  40  civic  orga- 
nizations in  the  Chicago  area,  to 
extend  recognition  annually  to  an  in- 
dividual in  the  mass  media  communi- 
cation field  who  has  made  positive 
contributions  to  the  profession  of 
Journalism. 

Richard  Ciccone  was  bom  in  Am- 
brldge.  Pa.,  and  attended  the  Universi- 
ty of  Notre  Dame.  He  started  his  pro- 
fessional career  as  a  reporter  for  the 
Beaumont,  Tex.,  Enterprise,  where  he 
worked  from  1961  to  1962.  From  1963 


to  1966,  he  served  in  the  U.S.  Marine 
Corp*  in  Vietnam.  In  1974,  he  became 
AP's  Chicago  bureau  news  editor. 

Joining  the  Chicago  Tribune  in  1976. 
tSx.  Ciccone  was  the  newspaper's  polit- 
ical editor  from  1977  to  1981.  In  July 
1981,  he  became  the  metropolitan 
editor  and  has  been  the  managing 
editor  since  December. 

The  12th  Annual  Dante  Award 
Luncheon  to  honor  F.  Richard  Ciccone 
will  be  held  at  the  Como  Inn  and 
many  political  dignitaries,  civic  lead- 
ers, and  leaders  of  the  communica- 
tions industry  will  be  in  attendance. 

Jerome  N.  Zurla.  president  of  the 
JCCIA.  is  chairman  of  the  luncheon, 
and  Jim  Ruddle  will  serve  as  master  of 
ceremonies.  The  invocation  will  be  of- 
fered by  the  Reverend  Lawrence  Co^. 
C.S. 

For  the  eighth  straight  year,  the 
John  Flschetti  Scholarship  will  be 
awarded.  The  scholarship  was  estab- 
lished by  the  Joint  Civic  Committee  of 
Italian  Americans  to  further  the  study 
of  Italian  American  students  in  com- 
munications and  is  named  after  the 
Pulitzer  prize-winning  political  car- 
toonist. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  extend  my  warmest 
congratulations  to  F.  Richard  Ciccone. 
on  this  honor,  and  for  the  strong  and. 
constructive  impact  he  has  made  on 
our  community.  His  career,  his  charac- 
ter, and  his  splendid  record  of  achieve- 
ment  prove    that   he    is.    indeed,    a 

'friend  of  truth."* 


DWIOHT  D.  EISENHOWER  VET- 
ERANS' ADMINISTRAnON 
MEDICAL  CENTER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under, 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas  (Mr.  Guckmah) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  pleasure  today  to  be  introducing 
with  my  colleagues  from  Kansas  a  bill- 
to  designate  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion Medical  Center  in  Leavenworth, 
Kans.,  as  the  "Dwight  D.  Elsenhower 
Veterans  Administration  Medical 
Center."  What  an  apt  tribute  to  name 
a  medical  center  which  serves  many 
World  War  n  veterans  after  our  34th 
President  and  distinguished  five-star 
general  who  led  the  Allied  armies  to 
triumph  in  Europe. 

Dwight  David  Eisenhower— or  Ike  as 
he  was  more  commonly  and  affection- 
ately called— spent  his  growing  years 
in  AbUene.  Prom  that  small  town  in 
Kansas,  he  set  his  sights  on  the  Naval 
Academy  at  Annapolis.  Although  by 
the  time  he  completed  his  entrance 
exams  he  was  too  old  to  enter  the 
Naval  Academy,  he  did  not  abandon 
his  goals  and  in  1911,  he  enrolled  at 
West  Point  with  the  class  of  1915.  It 
was  that  class,  history  today  reveals. 
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which  went  on  to  give  this  country  not 
only  a  five-star  general,  but  its  core 
Army  leadership  during  the  Second 
World  War. 

Ike  returned  to  Kansas  in  1925  for 
courses  in  Fort  Leavenworth.  Here  he 
took  top  honors  in  his  class,  and  went 
on  to  develop  the  skills  and  strength 
which  eventually  earned  him  a  string 
of  five  stars  for  his  military  leadership 
and  courage,  an  honor  achieved  by 
only  five  Americans. 

Ike  sored  as  President  from  1953  to 
1961.  By  the  third  year  of  his  first 
term,  he  was  able  to  claim  a  balanced 
budget,  a  feat  many  so  covetously 
admire.  Under  his  Presidency,  the 
Interstate  Highway  System  was  great- 
ly expanded.  In  1957,  he  sent  Federal 
troops  into  Little  Rock.  Ark.,  to  guar- 
antee that  court  orders  on  desegration 
were  observed.  In  his  two  terms  as 
President,  he  displayed  a  sure,  steady 
ability  to  lead  the  American  people. 

Dwight  David  Eisenhower  was  a 
great  soldier  and  a  great  President. 
Without  a  doubt,  he  was  a  great  Amer- 
ican, and  naming  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration Medical  Center  in  Leav- 
enworth after  him  is  not  only  a  fitting 
honor  to  Ike.  but  a  designation  my 
TTaiuam  colleagucs  and  I  can  propose 
with  pride.* 


THE  INCOME  TAX  SIMPLIFICA- 
TION ACT  OF  1983— H.R.  2520 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  PAmrrrA) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Vbc.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  which 
would  radically  reform  our  Nation's 
system  of  taxation.  My  bill,  a  slightly 
revised  version  of  a  measure  I  intro- 
duced in  the  last  Congress,  would  dras- 
tically simplify  the  Federal  income  tax 
and  make  it  fair  and  rational  for  all 
taxpayers. 

The  need  for  income  tax  simplifica- 
tion is  always  brought  home  to  us  at 
this  time  of  the  year.  As  millions  of 
Americans  scramble  to  'complete  their 
Minimi  tax  returns  in  time  to  meet  the 
April  15  deadline,  they  are  confronted 
by  a  virtual  maze  of  special  deduc- 
tions, credits,  and  exclusions.  The 
system  is  practically  impossible  to  un- 
derstand without  the  help  of  an  ex- 
pensive tax  attorney  or  accountant. 

One  restilt  of  this  complexity  is  that 
only  those  who  can,  in  fact,  afford 
such  assistance  are  able  to  take  full 
advantage  of  the  vast  array  of  provi- 
sions written  into  the  tax  code. 

The  imf  aimess  of  distribution  of  the 
many  tax  preferences  in  the  system 
has  been  well  documented.  For  exam- 
ple, a  study  conducted  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department  and  issued  late  last 
year  by  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee showed  that  71  percent  of  the  ben- 


efits of  the  33  tax  expenditures  which 
they  were  able  to  analyze  go  to  tax- 
payers earning  more  than  $50,000  a 
year.  And  of  those  the  Department 
could  not  analyze,  the  preponderance 
could  be  expected  to  go  to  the  relative- 
ly wealthy.  Those  earning  $50,000  a 
year  make  up  only  4.4  percent  of  the 
tax  rettims  submitted  nationwide. 
Therefore,  we  have  at  least  71  percent 
of  the  benefits  of  tax  preferences 
going  to  4.4  percent  of  taxpayers. 

Indeed,  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice has  reported  that  in  1980,  before 
the  Kemp-Roth  tax  cut  even  went  into 
effect,  198  couples  or  individuals  with 
incomes  above  $200,000  were  able  to 
get  away  without  paying  any  income 
tax  whatsoever.  This  was  almost  a  75- 
percent  increase  from  the  year  before, 
and  the  IRS  stated  that  the  figure 
might  actually  be  much  higher. 

In  addition,  most  economists  agree 
that  the  enormous  number  of  special 
deductions  and  credits  in  the  system 
have  a  tendency  to  distort  economic 
decisionmaking,  not  only  by  individ- 
uals but  also  by  corporations  and 
other  businesses,  both  large  and  small. 
When  economic  decisions  are  made 
with  an  eye  toward  tax  considerations 
rather  than  actual  economic  and 
profit  considerations,  the  distortions 
lead  to  sharply  reduced  productivity 
and  extra,  imintended  benefits  to  par- 
ticular sectors  of  the  economy. 

There  are  other  problems  created  by 
the  current  system  as  well.  First,  we 
must  realize  that  tax  expenditures 
used  to  achieve  societal  goals  create  a 
strain  on  the  Federal  budget  that  is 
practically  concealed,  since  we  often 
do  not  think  of  tax  breaks  as  expendi- 
tures. The  burden  is  similar  to  that 
imposed  by  entitlement  programs  in 
that  once  a  tax  break  is  written  into 
the  law.  Congress  cannot  choose  from 
year  to  year  how  much  it  wishes  to 
lose  in  revenues  in  order  to  finance  it. 
Eligible  taxpayers  are  legally  entitled 
to  their  deductions,  no  matter  what 
the  cost. 

Finally,  it  is  important  to  remember 
that  these  terribly  complex  laws  have 
led  to  the  growth  of  an  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  bureaucracy  that  is  two- 
thirds  again  as  large  as  it  was  only  20 
years  ago.  Because  of  the  ambiguity 
and  complexity  of  the  tax  laws,  the 
IRS  is  not  only  given  the  opportimity 
but  is  practically  forced  to  establish 
arbitrary  rules  and  regulations  in 
order  to  carry  out  its  enforcement  re- 
sponsibilities. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
would  eliminate  these  problems 
simply,  rationally,  and  fairly.  It  would 
eliminate  virtually  all  deductions, 
credits,  and  exclusions,  establish  an 
18-percent  tax  rate  on  all  income— 
both  individual  and  corporate— and 
provide  individual  tax  credits  to  insure 
fairness  for  low-  and  middle-income 


taxpayers.  Those  credits  would  be 
$1,000  for  each  taxpayer,  $1,000  for  a 
spouse,  $200  for  each  dependent,  and 
$200  for  any  member  of  the  family 
who  is  blind  or  over  age  65,  and  they 
would  be  subtracted  from  tax  owed, 
not  from  gross  Income.  This  would 
make  them  considerably  more  power- 
ful than  the  current  personal  exemp- 
tion. Indeed,  a  family  of  four  would 
have  the  equivalent  of  a  $13,333  ex- 
emption, and  a  couple  with  no  depend- 
ents would  have  the  equivalent  of  an 
$11,111  deduction.  Only  income  above 
those  levels  would  be  taxed. 

This  is  how  the  system  would  work 
for  a  family  of  four  with  a  total 
income  of  $25,000.  That  family  would 
figure  out  18  percent  of  its  $25,000 
income— regardless  of  the  number  of 
earners.  That  would  be  $4,500.  Then, 
the  family  would  subtract  its  personal 
credits  from  that  amount.  It  would  re- 
ceive a  $1,000  credit  for  the  husband,  a 
$1,000  credit  for  the  wife,  $200  for  one 
child,  and  $200  for  the  other— a  total 
of  $2,400  in  credits.  They  would  then 
subtract  $2,400  from  $4,500  to  get 
their  tax  owed,  which  would  be  $2,100. 
The  same  family  using  the  standard 
deduction  under  the  present  system 
would  pay  $2,800. 

To  provide  another  example,  a  single 
person  earning  $30,000  would  take  18 
percent  of  that  amount,  $5,400,  sub- 
tract a  credit  of  $1,000,  and  pay  a  tax 
of  $4,400. 

The  legislation  would  also  eliminate 
special  deductions  and  credits  which 
benefit  corporations.  All  businesses 
would  pay  a  tax  on  profit,  which 
would  be  determined  simply  by  sub- 
tracting basic  expenses  from  its  gross 
receipts.  Again,  an  18-percent  rate 
would  apply  to  their  taxable  income. 

This  would  be  a  simple,  fair  system 
for  individuals  and  businesses,  and  vir- 
tually any  taxpayer  could  complete  his 
or  her  own  return  with  a  minimum  of 
effort.  In  addition,  this  sjratem  would 
raise  approximately  the  same  amount 
of  revenue  as  the  current  system. 

The  argxmient  has  been  made  that 
tax  reform  can  be  accomplished 
simply  by  eliminating  a  few  bad  deduc- 
tions and  loopholes.  I  think  it  should 
be  clear  from  past  experience  that  the 
Congress  has  a  very  difficult  time  re- 
forming and  simplifying  in  a  piece- 
meal way.  Generally,  for  every  loop- 
hole taken  away,  two  are  added.  That 
is  why  we  have  an  approach  that  does 
not  allow  for  exceptions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  other  measures  have 
been  introduced  to  simplify  the  Feder- 
al income  tax.  Frankly,  I  think  my  biU 
accomplishes  this  goal  in  a  way  that 
balances  simplicity  with  fairness.  I  be- 
lieve this  Congress  has  a  responsibility 
to  heed  the  complaints  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  about  their  system  of  tax- 
ation, and  this  issue  should  be  a  top 
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priority  for  the  Congress  in  the 
coming  months  and  years.  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  Join  me  in  the  effort  to 
achieve  income  tax  simplification  and 
fairness  by  supporting  this  legislation. 
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KOREAN  WAR  BOOtfORIAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Ron)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  which  would 
authorize  the  erection  of  a  monument 
on  public  grounds  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  its  environs  in  honor  of 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  and  Allied  Forces  who 
served  in  the  Korean  war. 

Thirty  years  have  passed  since  the 
United  SUtes  Joined  with  16  allied  na- 
tions to  protect  the  freedom  of  South 
Korea  from  Communist  aggression.  At 
that  time,  we  saw  almost  6  million  of 
our  Armed  Forces  Joined  with  forces 
of  allied  nations  in  a  war  which  result- 
ed in  the  wounding  of  100,000,  and  the 
death  of  54.000  Americans. 

Today,  5.7  million  Korean  war  veter- 
KDS  are  living  in  the  United  States. 
But  their  dedication  to  freedom  has 
largely  been  Ignored.  For  the  Korean 
war  is  the  only  major  armed  conflict 
involving  U.S.  troops  which  is  not  hon- 
ored by  a  memorial  in  Washington. 

There  is  already  a  committee  formed 
to  rsdse  the  funds  necessary  for  the 
construction  of  such  a  memorial.  The 
National  Committee  for  a  Korean  War 
Memorial  has,  among  others,  former 
President  Gerald  R.  Ford,  Mrs.  Doug- 
las MacArthur,  Gen.  Matthew  B. 
Rldgeway.  Senator  Paul  Laxalt,  Uni- 
versity of  Notre  Dame  president,  the 
Reverend  Theodore  Hesbxu^h,  Lane 
Kirkland  of  the  AFL-CIO.  and  Speak- 
er Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr.,  as  members 
of  its  national  sponsoring  committee. 

The  memorial  would  be  built  with- 
out the  use  of  public  funds.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  the  National 
Commission  on  Fine  Arts,  and  the  Na- 
tional Capitol  Planning  Commission 
would  select  the  site  and  approve  the 
design.  Maintenance  would  be  provid- 
ed by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
or  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  depending  on  the  location 
of  the  memorial. 

I  urge  you  to  join  me  in  honoring 
this  deserving  yet  largely  unrecog- 
nized segment  of  our  veterans'  popula- 
tion, and  invite  you  to  cosponsor  this 
important  joint  resolution.* 


(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Emsrsoh)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous materiaL) 

Mr.  McDadk,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  OnroHiCH,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Boucher)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material: ) 

Mr.  McClosket.  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  AoDABBO.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ehglish,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  LaFalce,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  WiBTH,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Amnnrzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

'Ui.  GucKMAif,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Panbtta.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rose,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Kaftuh,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bedell,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  BoRSKi,  for  60  minutes,  today. 


SPECLAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Perkihs,  immediately  following 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hyde  on  the  Levi- 
tas  perfecting  amendment  to  House 
Joint  Resolution  13  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Emersom)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Bethuhe  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Clihger. 

Mr.  McKntKET. 

Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  HnJER. 

Mr.  Marriott. 

Mr.  Dahiel  B.  Crake. 

Ms.  Snowe  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Erlenborh. 

Mr.  Sawyer. 

Mrs.  Schneider. 

Mr.  Graoison. 

Mr.  GOODLING. 

Mr.  Michel  in  two  instance^ 

Mr.  CoHTE. 

Mr.  Thomas  of  California. 

Mr.  Hopkins  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Boucher)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Markey. 

Mr.  Tallon. 

Mr.  Vento. 

Mr.  KiLDEE. 

Mr.  Shannon. 

Mrs.  Schroeder. 

Mr.  Fauntroy. 

Mr.  Pease. 

Mr.  NowAK  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Carr. 

Mr.  CORRADA. 

Mr.  Richardson. 

Mr.  McDonald  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Edgar  in  two  instances. 
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BOHKER. 

RoDiHO  in  two  instances. 

Mazzoli. 

Yatroh  in  two  instances. 

Ratchtord. 

D'Amottrs. 

Gayoos  in  two  instances. 

Mica. 

Florio. 

Lantos  in  two  Instances. 

Ottihcer. 

Frank. 

St  Germain. 

DwYER  of  New  Jersey. 

Yates. 

Hamilton. 

MoAKLEY  in  two  instances. 

Shelby. 

Addabbo  in  two  instances. 

Jones  of  Oklahoma. 

Oberstar. 

Donnelly. 

Akaka. 

KArrtTR  in  two  instances. 


SENATE  ENROLLED)  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sig- 
nature to  enrolled  resolutions  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  titles: 

S.J.  Res.  52.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  designate  the 
week  of  April  10,  1983.  through  April  16. 
1983,  as  "National  Mental  Health  Week": 
and 

SJ.  Res.  53.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  designate  the 
month  of  May  1983  as  "National  Physical 
Fitness  and  Sports  Month." 


ADJOURNMENT 

Ui.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  6  o'clock  and  54  minutes 
p.m.).  the  House  adjourned  imtil  to- 
morrow, Thursday,  April  14.  1983.  at 
11 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

9(K.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  transmitting  the  required 
supplemental  summary  of  the  President's 
fiscal  year  1984  budget,  pursuant  to  section 
201  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act  of 
1921,  as  amended  (H.  EJoc.  No.  98-47);  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

905.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army  (Installations,  Logis- 
tics and  Financial  Management),  transmit- 
ting notice  of  the  proposed  conversion  to 
contractor  performance  of  the  training  and 
audiovisual  support  center  activity  at  Fort 
Bliss,  Tex.,  pursuant  to  section  502(b)  of 
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Public  Law  96-343;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

904.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force's 
proposed  lease  of  defense  articles  to  Venezu- 
ela, pursuant  to  section  62(a)  of  the  Arms 
ExiMrt  Control  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

907.  A  letter  frran  the  Executive  Secre- 
tary, National  Mediation  Board,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  Board's  activities  under 
the  Government  in  the  Sunshine  Act  during 
calendar  year  1983.  pursuant  to  5  D.S.C. 
552b:  to  the  Committee  on  Oovemment  Op- 
erations. 

908.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency,  transmit- 
ting notice  of  a  proposed  new  records 
system,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  553a(o):  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

909.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Election  Commission,  transmitting  30  rec- 
ommendations for  legislative  action,  pursu- 
ant 2  U.S.C.  438<a)<9):  to  the  Conunittee  on 
House  Administration. 

910.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  the  annual  report  on 
Federal  coal  management  for  fiscal  year 
1982.  as  well  as  proposed  changes  in  the  coal 
leasing  program  for  fiscal  year  1983,  pursu- 
ant to  section  8  of  Public  Law  94-377;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

911.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Minerals 
Management  Service,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  notice  of  the  proposed 
refund  of  $67,784.37  in  excess  royalty  pay- 
ments to  Gulf  Oil  Exploration  <Se  Production 
Co.,  Chevron  U.S.A.  Inc.,  ARCO  Oil  &  Gas 
Co.,  and  Amoco  Production  Co.,  pursuant  to 
section  10<a)  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lands  Act  of  1953,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

912.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Minerals 
Management  Service,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  notice  of  the  proposed 
refund  of  $593,707.58  in  excess  royalty  pay- 
ments to  Amlnoil  USA,  Inc..  pursuant  to 
section  10<a)  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lands  Act  of  1953.  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

913.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Army  (Installations,  Logistics  and  Fi- 
nancial Management),  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Feder- 
al Land  Policy  and  Klanagement  Act  of  1976 
(43  UJB.C.  1701)  to  permit  temporary  use  by 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  of  public 
lands  controlled  by  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

914.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  eighth  annual 
report  on  (x:ean  dumping  monitoring  and  re- 
search, pursuant  to  section  201  of  Public 
Law  92-532;  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology. 

915.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the  tax  treat- 
ment of  bonds  that  are  guaranteed  by  cer- 
tain Federal  agencies;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

916.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Gorgas 
Memorial  Institute  of  Tropical  and  Preven- 
tive Medicine,  Inc.,  transmitting  the  54th 
annual  report  of  the  Institute  for  fiscal  year 
1981,  purs«iant  to  section  3  of  the  act  of 
May  7.  1928.  as  amended;  Jointly,  to  the 


Committees  on  Foreign  Affain  and  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

917.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  Office  of  Leg- 
islative Affairs,  transmitting  drafts  of  two 
legislative  proposals  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  fiscal  year  1984  appropriations 
authorisation  process  for  the  Department  of 
Justice;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  the 
Judiciary,  Education  and  Labor,  Energy  and 
Commerce,  Foreign  Affairs,  and  the  Perma- 
nent Select  Committee  on  Intelligence. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  3  of  rule  Xllt.  reports 
of  (X)inmittees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DERRICK:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  158.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  1190,  a  bill  to 
provide  emergency  credit  assistance  to  farm- 
ers, and  for  other  purposes.  (Rept.  No.  98- 
54).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILI£  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  r\ile  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  PANETTA: 

H.R.  2520.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  income  tax 
simplification  and  reform;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  AuCOIN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
WXAVKR.  Mr.  Wtdem,  Mr.  Dennt 
Smtth.  and  Mr.  Robert  F.  Smith): 

HJi.  2521.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide,  for  pur- 
poses of  the  residential  energy  credit  and 
the  investment  tax  credit,  that  a  State  or 
local  program  shall  not  be  treated  as  having 
a  principal  purpose  of  providing  subsidized 
energy  financing  unless  subsidized  energy  fi- 
nancing represents  5  percent  or  more  of  the 
total  outstanding  loan  balance  of  loans  pro- 
vided under  the  program;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mrs.  BYRON: 

H.R.  2522.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  basic 
(10,000  exemption  from  income  tax  for 
amounts  received  as  annuities,  i>ensions,  or 
other  retirement  benefits;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  COATS: 

H.R.  2523.  A  bill  to  improve  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  countervailing  duty  and  anti- 
dumping duty  laws;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  de  la  GARZA: 

H.R.  2524.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Water  Re- 
sources Development  Act  of  1974  relating  to 
the  determination  of  the  non-Federal  share 
of  the  costs  of  certain  flood  control  projects; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  PASHA Y AN: 

H.R.  2525.  A  bill  to  esUblish  a  National 
Commission  on  Technological  Innovation 
and  Industrial  Modernization;  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs;  Education  and  Labor;  Foreign  Af- 
fairs; Energy  and  Commerce;  the  Judiciary; 
Ways  and  Means;  and  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy. 


By  Mr.  DREIEK  of  California: 
H.R.  2526.  A  bm  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  decrease  the  hold- 
ing period  required  for  long-term  capital 
gains  treatment  to  6  months;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Ii^.  ENGLISH: 
H.R.  3537.  A  bill  to  reorganize  the  interna- 
tional communications  activities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr.  ERDREICH: 
HJi.  2538.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  7  of 
UUe  31,  United  States  Code,  to  abolish  the 
Commission  on  Executive,  Legislative,  and 
Judicial  Salaries  and  transfer  its  functions 
to  the  Comptroller  General,  and  to  provide 
that  any  legislation  increasing  the  rate  of 
pay  for  Members  of  Congress  is  considered 
separately  from  other  legislation,  is  adopted 
only  by  a  recorded  vote,  and  does  not  talu 
effect  until  the  start  of  the  Congress  follow- 
ing the  Congress  in  which  approved,  and  to 
eliminate  the  automatic  anniial  pay  adjust- 
ment for  Members  of  Congress;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  and  Rules. 

By  Mr.  ERLENBORN: 
H.R.  2529.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Employees  Compensation  Act.  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Ms.  FERRARO  (for  herself.  Mr. 
E^DGAR.  and  Mr.  Nowak): 
H.R.  2530.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  may  exempt  seg- 
ments of  the  Interstate  System  from  the  re- 
quirement that  double  bottom  trucks  t>e  al- 
lowed to  operate  on  all  Interstate  highways, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  GINGRIC:H: 
H.R.  2531.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  credit 
against  income  tax  for  computers  designed 
primarily  for  educational,  professional,  or 
other  essentially  nonrecreatlonal  use  in  the 
home;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HAMILTON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Wnm.  Mr.  Lamtos.  Mr.  Irklaiid,  Mr. 
DniALLT,  Mr.  SurrH  of  Florida,  Mr. 
ToRKiCKLU,  Mr.  Leviite  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  SiuAMSER,  and  Mr.  Zscrao): 
H.R.  2532.  A  bill  to  authorize  supplemen- 
tal assistance  to  aid  Lebanon  in  rebuilding 
its  economy  and  armed  forces,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan: 
H.R.  2533.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  C<xle  of  1954  to  allow  individuals  a 
refundable  Income  tax  credit  for  expendi- 
tures to  remove  formaldehyde  foam  insula- 
tion from  their  homes,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs.  

By  Mr.  HUNTER: 
H.R.  2534.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  authorize  the 
Attorney  General  to  accept  donated  horses 
for  use  in  patrolling  the  borders  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  JACOBS: 
H.R.  2535.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  admission  to 
Veterans'  Administration  hospitals  for  psy- 
chiatric evaluation  and  treatment  of  veter- 
ans who  have  been  determined  to  require 
such  evaluation  and  treatment;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


By   Mr.   McCAIN   (for   himMlf.   Mr. 
LuJAN.  Mr.  YouHO  of  Alaska.  BCr. 
Mauion,  Mr.  Dmirr  Smith.  Bfrs. 
VocAROvicH.  and  Mr.  Hoaroii): 
H.R.  2536.  A  bUl  to  add  a  representative  of 
Indian  tribal  governments  to  the  member- 
ship of  the  Advisory  Comminion  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations:  to  the  Committee 
on  Oovemment  Operations. 
By  Mr.  McDADE: 
HJl.  2537.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act:  to  the  Committee  on  SmaU  Busi- 
ness. 

HJl.  2538.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  interim 
program  of  grants  to  States  to  provide 
health  care  benefiU  for  the  unemployed; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MICA  (for  himself,  Mr.  Fas- 
cKix,  Mr.  Chockxtt,  Mr.  GAacu.  Mr. 
DixoH.  Mr.  Fauhthoy,  Mr.  Towns, 
and  Mr.  Owehs): 
H.R.  2539.  A  bill  to  promote  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Haitian  people  and  to  provide 
for  orderly  emigration  from  Haiti;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
ByMr.NEAL: 
H.R.  2540.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  Amendments  of  1978  for 
purposes  of  discouraging  noncompetitive  fi- 
nancing; to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 

H.R.  2541.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945  to  establish  the 
Competitive  Tied  Aid  Fund,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
luuice  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  NICHOLS  (for  hlmseU  and  Mr. 
Dickinson): 
HJl.  2542.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  correct  certain  slope 
failures  and  erosion  problems  along  the 
banks  of  the  Coosa  River;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  NOWAK  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Williams  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Mitchell, 
Mr.  McDaoe.  Mr.  Mabriott,  Mr. 
CoNTE,  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa.  Mr. 
Britt,  Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  Mavroxtles. 
Mr.  LaFalce,  Vli.  Broomfield,  Mr. 
Stkhbolm.    Mr.    HiLER.    and    Mr. 

LUKEK): 

H.R.  2543.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  tax  incen- 
tives for  small  business;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  OBERSTAR: 
HJl.  2544.  A  bill  to  provide  an  emergency 
public  works  JoIm  program  by  authorizing 
the  construction  of  short-term  infrastruc- 
tiure  repair  projecte.  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dickinson): 
HJl.  2545.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  137  of 
title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  to  revise  and 
reform  the  defense  procurement  system  by 
promoting  competition  and  streamlining 
contract  procedures,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  Folet,  Mr.  Alexan- 
der. Mr.  Muhtha.  Mr.  Plippo,  Mr. 
CoELRo,  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  de  Lugo, 
Mr.  Daschle.  Mr.  Howard.  Mr. 
Bryant,  Mr.  Dymally,  Hi.  Roe.  Mr. 
Frank.  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Anderson, 
Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Mxjrphy,  Mr.  Coyne, 
Mr.  RoDiNO,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 
Mr.  EcKART.  Bdrs.  Kennelly.  Vix. 
DoROAN,  Mr.  Patman.  Mr.  Fascell. 


BCr.  DowoT  of  Minintppi,  Mr.  Ak- 
MUHZio,  Mr.  Oaicia,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Iowa,  >Cr.  VAmBamnT,  Mr.  Nowak, 
Mr.  DnrasLL,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Ko- 
oovsEK,  Mr.  Bbrman,  Mr.  McNolty, 
Mr.  Ratchforb,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michi- 
gan, Mr.  HuoBBS,  Ms.  KAmni.  Ms. 
MnroLSKi,  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Corrada. 
Mr.  Hance.  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr.  Huck- 
ABT.  Mr.  Habrisor,  Mr.  Hbrtkl  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Hcebard,  Mr.  Florio, 
Mr.  Wheat,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Owen, 
Mr.  WnuAMS  of  Montana,  Mr. 
Cbockxtt,  Mr.  Harkin,  BCr.  Vbrto. 
Mr.  Rahaix,  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr.  SimiA, 
Mr.  DwTEB  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Lun- 
dire,  Mr.  Torres,  Mr.  GBJSDnoN, 
Mr.  MnnsH,  Mr.  Richabdson,  Mr. 
Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Won 
Pat.  Mr.  GuABnn.  Mr.  Wise,  Mr.  Ox- 
tirobb,  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr.  Knjwat,  Mr. 
Pbtpeb,  Mr.  i»  la  Garza,  Mr.  Glick- 
MAii,  Mr.  Mavroules,  Mr.  Evans  of 
niinois,  Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr. 
Obtiz,  Mr.  WASHiNaTON.  Mr.  Seibbr- 
LiMG,  Mr.  Anthony,  Mr.  Wolpe.  Mr. 
Solabe,  Mr.  GoBE.  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr. 
MiHBTA.  Mr.  BONEB  Of  Tennessee, 
Mr.  Weiss,  Mrs.  Schboedeb,  Mr. 
BoNKER.  Mr.  Applegate.  Mr.  Bevill, 
Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr.  Lowry  of  Wash- 
ington. Mr.  CoNYERS,  Mr.  Lehman  of 
(Tallfomia,  Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr. 
Hefner.  Mr.  Boucher.  Mr.  Feighan, 
and  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan): 
H.R.  2546.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SEIBERLING: 
HJl.  2547.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Homeown- 
ers Loan  Corporation  to  prevent  the  loss  of 
homes  due  to  adverse  economic  conditions; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 

Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SHELBY: 
H.R.  2548.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Rules  of  CMvll  Procedure  to  provide  for  cer- 
tain service  of  process  by  mall:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SLATTERY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Roberts,  Mr.  Glickman,  Mr.  Whit- 
taker,  and  Mr.  Wnnr): 
H.R.  2549.  A  bill  to  designate  the  building 
Imown    as    the    Veterans'    Administration 
Medical  Center  in  Leavenworth,  Kans.,  as 
the  "Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration Medical  Center":  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  TALLON: 
H.R.  2550.  A  bill  to  improve  farm  com- 
modity prices,  to  strengthen  the  national 
economy       through       a       comprehensive, 
demand-oriented  agricultural  export  policy, 
and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Agriculture  and  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mrs.  VUCANOVICH: 
H.R.  2551.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey  cer- 
tain real  property  to  the  Pershing  County 
Water  Conservation  District:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WAXMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Dihgell,  Mr.  Jacobs,  and  Mr.  Ford 
of  Tennessee): 
H.R.  2552.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity  Act   to   provide   for   a   program  of 
grants  to  States  to  provide  health  care  bene- 
fits for  the  unemployed,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  and  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WINN: 
HJl.  2553.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  to  $2,500 


the  magimiim  deduction  for  contributions 
to  retirement  savingB;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  TOUNG  of  Alaska: 

HJl.  2554.  A  biU  to  establish  a  naUonal 
mineral  and  material  policy  and  coimcil.  to 
provide  for  a  secure  minerals  and  materials 
base  for  the  national  economy  and  national 
security,  and  for  other  purposes:  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. Ways  and  Means,  the  Judiciary. 
Armed  Services,  and  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  UUNTEK: 

VLJ.  Res.  235.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  May  23.  1983,  as  "Na- 
tional Medical  Transcriptionist  Week":  to 
the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  CtvU 
Service. 

By  Mr.  ROSE: 

H  J.  Res.  236.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  erection  of  a  memorial  on  public 
grounds  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  its 
environs,  in  honor  and  commemoration  of 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Allied  Forces  who  served  in 
the  Korean  war,  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  BCr.  CONTE: 
H.  Con.  Res.  108.  Concnirrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  (ingress  that  ac- 
tivities designed  to  destabilize  or  overthrow 
the  government  of  any  nation  in  (Central 
America  are  inappropriate,  and  that  out- 
standing grievances  between  different  na- 
tions of  the  region  should  be  resolved 
through  peaceful  negotiations;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland  (for  him- 
self,   Mr.    Roe,    Mr.    Udall.    Mr. 
NowAK.  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Murphy, 
and  Mr.  Rahall): 
H.  Con.  Res.  109.  Concurrent  resolution 
declaring  that  the  Congress  recognizes  the 
continued  need  to  help  workers  injured  by 
economic    dislocations    resulting    from    in- 
creased imports  and  shall  adopt  legislation 
to  reauthorize  and  improve  the  operation  of 
the  trade  adjustment  assistance  program;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MARRIOTT: 
H.  Con.  Res.  110.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  House  concerning 
the  observance  of  the  week  of  April   25 
through  April  29,  1983,  as  National  Student 
Leadership  Week;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  HARKIN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
LUKKN,  Mr.  Carb,  Mr.  AuCoiN,  Mrs. 
Kennelly,  Mr.  Ratcrford,  Mr. 
Oberstar,  Mr.  Edgar,  Ktr.  Downey 
of  New  Yori^  Mrs.  Schroeder.  Mr. 
Bedell,  Mr.  Torricelli.  Mr.  Wal- 

GREN,    Mr.    DORGAN,    Mr.    MlI.I.KB     of 

California,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Shannon, 
Mr.  Mabkey,  Mr.  Patterson,  Mr. 
Feighan.  Ms.  Oakab,  Mr.  Daschle. 
Mr.  Kastenmeier.  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr. 
CoNYERs,  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan, 
Bflr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr. 
Hawkins,  Mr.  Herman,  Mr.  Frank. 
Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Foglietta, 
Mr.  SEIBERLING,  Mr.  Torres,  Mr. 
Richardson,  Ms.  Ferraro,  Mr.  Levin 
of  Michigan,  Mr.  Brown  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  BoNKER,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr. 
Lowry  of  Washington,  Ms.  Mikul- 
SKi,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  E>vans  of  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  Dellttms,  Mr. 
Vento,  Mr.  Mbazek,  Mr.  Dxtrbin.  Mr. 
Crockett,  Mr.  Aspin.  Mr.  Kogovsek. 
Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Sikorski,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  Montana,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr. 
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WoLFK,  Mr.  Out.  Mr.  Mitchkll,  Mr. 
MoAKLXT,  Mr.  Matsouus,  and  Mr. 
Edwauw  of  California): 
H.    Res.    159.    Reaolutkm    directing   the 
President  to  furnish  certain  information  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  with  respect 
to  DJ3.  activities  in  Honduras  and  Nicara- 
gua; Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services.  Foreign  Affairs,  and  the  Perma- 
nent Select  C(Hnmlttee  on  Intelligence. 

By  Mr.  McKIMMST  (for  himself.  Mr. 

EooAa.  BCr.  Sswrm,  Mr.  Fauiitrot, 

and  Mr.  Fohd  of  Tennessee): 

H.  Res.  160.  Resolution  to  provide  for  the 

accelerated  release  of  certain  records  of  the 

Select  Cmnmittee  on  Assassinations;  to  the 

Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  ROBERTS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
EiiiRSOH,     Mr.     Wkittakxr.     Mr. 
Stakgklard,     Mr.     Huckabt,     Mr. 
Wnni.    Mr.    Quckiiam,    Mr.    Stkn- 
HOLM.    Mr.    EvAHS    of    Iowa,    Mrs. 
sioTB  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Morrisoh  of 
Washington,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Slat- 
TERT,  Mr.  Maoigam,  and  Mr.  Craig): 
H.  Res.  161.  Resolution  to  urge  the  admin- 
istration to  begin  negotiations  on  a  new 
long-term  agreement  on  agricultiuiU  trade 
with  the  Soviet  Union;  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Foreign  Affairs  and  Ways  and 
Means. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  (dause  4  of  rule  XXII, 
75.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  Nevada, 
relative  to  changes  needed  in  the  supple- 
mental security  income  program;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee: 
HJl.  2555.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Patrick 
P.  W.  Tso;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  OOODUNO: 
HJl.  2556.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Maria 
Oovea-Murlllo;  to  the  Coounittee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

Bv  Mr  OREEN* 
HJR.  2557.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Fed- 
eration Employment  and  Guidance  Service. 
New  York,  N.Y.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary.  

ByMr.  MRAZEK: 
HJl.  2558.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Grace 
Allen;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska: 
HJl.  2559.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rabi 
Satyal  and  Kamala  Satyal;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
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ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

HJl.  10:  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Anderson,  and 
Mr.  Emerson. 

H.R.  287:  BCr.  Whitkhukst.  Mr.  Shukwat. 
Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Wnnt.  Mr.  Erlenborn.  Mrs. 
VucANOVicH.  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Parris,  Mr. 
FiBNZKL,  Mrs.  Llotd,  Mr.  Sunia,  Mr.  Sund- 
QOiST.  Mr.  Won  Pat.  and  Mr.  Forstthe. 

HJl.  329:  Mrs.  Boxer. 


HJl.  856:  Mr.  Obebbtar.  Mr.  Howard.  Mr. 
Clat.  Mr.  Raichtord.  Mr.  Boucher.  Mr. 
Vento.  Mr.  SuNiA.  Mrs.  Schroedbb.  Mr. 
Walcren.  Mr.  OrnHGER,  Mr.  Oarcia.  Mr. 
Shannon,  Mr.  Sexbesung,  Mr.  Owens,  Mr. 
Crockxtt,  Mr.  Lowrt  of  Washington.  Mr. 
LuKEH.  Mr.  Florio,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr. 
Dicks,  Mr.  Hoter,  Mr.  Washington,  Mr. 
Parris,  Mrs.  Boxer,  BCrs.  Collins,  Mr. 
Traxler.  Mr.  Heptbl  of  Hawaii,  Mr.  Guar- 
nn,  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr.  Pritchard,  Ms,  MnroL- 
SKi,  Mr.  Lkland,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Downey 
of  New  York.  Mr.  Rob,  B4r.  Yates,  Mr. 
Herman,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Goodling,  Mr. 
Barnbs.  Mr.  Stokxs,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Ford 
of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Sisisky,  Mr.  Schximkr, 
Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr. 
Williams  of  Montana,  Mr.  Swnrr,  Mr.  Pat- 
terson, Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Ack- 
ERMAN,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Annunho.  and  Mr. 

COHTERS. 

HJl.  877:  Mr.  McDonald  and  Ux.  Dorgan. 
HJl.  1083:  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr.  Harkin.  Mr. 
Hawkins.  Mr.  Moakley,  Ms.  Oakar,  and 
Mr.  Vento. 
H.R.  1087:  Mr.  Neal. 

H.R.  1092:  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 
HJl.  1104:  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Richardson, 
Mr.   Badham,  Mr.   Nielson  of  Utah,  Mr. 
Mitchell,  and  Mr.  Simons. 

HJl.  1146:  Mr.  Miller  of  California  and 
Mr.  Waloren. 

H.R.  1176:  Mr.  Mavkoules,  Mr.  Daniel, 
Mr.  Honker,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Washington, 
BIT.  Valentine,  Mr.  Oxley.  Mr.  Bilirakis, 
Mr.  Spratt,  Mrs.  Roukema,  Mr.  Marriott, 
Mr.  ScHEUER,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Kostmayer, 
Mr.  BoRSKi,  Mr.  Skeem,  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr. 
Reid.  Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Moody, 
Mr.  OuN,  Mr.  O'Brien,  Mr.  Harkin,  Mr. 
RiNALDO,  lAr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Oklahoma,  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr. 
Green,  tflr.  Parris,  Mr.  Ortiz,  Mr.  Lagomar- 
siNO.  Mr.  Florio.  Mr.  Ridge,  Mrs.  Boxer, 
Mr.  BoEHLERT,  Mr.  Denny  Smith,  Mr.  Wolf, 
Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Weber,  Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr. 
Waloren,  Mr.  Kasich,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr. 
RoYBAL,  Mr.  Feighan,  Mr.  Chappell,  Mr. 
Leland,  and  Mr.  Dixon. 

H.R.  1197:  Mr.  DUNCAN,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr. 
Bosco,  Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr. 
ScHXUER,  Mr.  Bateman,  Bdr.  Berman,  Mr. 
HoYXR,  Mr.  Borski,  Mr.  Kostmayer,  Mr. 
Evans  of  Illinois,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Ridge,  Mr.  Ortiz,  Mr.  Mollo- 
han,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  An- 
drews of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Wiluams  of 
Montana,  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Kazen,  Mr.  Patman, 
Mr.  Dorgan,  Ms.  Snowx,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr. 
Moakley,  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Har- 
rison, Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  GUNDERSON,  Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr. 
Morrison  of  Connecticut,  and  Mr.  Hopkins. 

H.R.  1109:  Mr.  Torricelli.  Mr.  Ford  of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Sruster,  Mr.  Rowland,  Mr. 
CoRRAOA,  Mr.  SoLARZ,  Mrs.  Schneider,  and 
Mr.  Petri. 

H.R.  1206:  Mr.  Davis. 

H.R.  1347:  Mr.  MacKay. 

HJl.  1384:  Mr.  Gaydos.  Mr.  Boehlert,  Mr. 
Ford  of  Michigan,  and  Mr.  Won  Pat. 

H.R.  1405:  Mr.  Hiler,  Mr.  Duncan.  Mr. 
Emerson,  and  Mr.  Hopkins. 

HJl.  1452:  Mr.  Goodling. 

H.R.  1510:  Mr.  Luken. 

H.R.  1533:  Mr.  Robinson  and  Mr.  Wirth. 

H.R.  1580:  Mr.  Parris,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr. 
McOrath,  Mr.  Mrazek,  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mrs. 
Martin  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  McCol- 
LUM,  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah.  Mr.  Simon.  Mr. 
(Chappie,  and  Mr.  Forsythe. 


HJl.  1584:  Mr.  Chandler,  Mrs.  Collins, 
Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  Feighan.  Ms.  Ferraro. 
Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Guarini,  Mrs. 
Hall  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Hoter.  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr. 
Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr.  McKinney.  Mr.  Ot- 
TiNGER.  Mr.  Richardson.  Mr.  Swirr.  Mr. 
Vandergrifp.  .  Mr.  Washington,  and  Mr. 
Whitten. 

HJl.  1607:  Mr.  Fowler  and  Mr.  Shannon. 

HJl.  1609:  Mr.  Conable. 

HJl.  1618:  Mr.  Badham.  Mr.  Dannemxyer. 
and  Mr.  Laoomarsino. 

HJl.  1621:  Mr.  Goodling,  Mr.  Staggers. 
Mr.  Feighan,  Mr.  Skeen.  and  Mr.  Bedell. 

H.R.  1663:  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Sunia,  Mr.  Good- 
ling, Mr.  Brttt,  and  Idr.  Hiler. 

HJl.  1691:  Mr.  Buley. 

HJl.  1730:  Mr.  Breaux  and  Mr.  Snyder. 

HJl.  1737:  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mrs.  Collins. 

HJl.  1787:  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Thomas  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  Pish.  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr.  Sten- 
holm.  and  Mr.  Simon. 

HJl.  1944:  Mr.  Evans  of  lUinois. 

H.R.  1989:  Mr.  CXinger,  Mr.  Coats,  Mr. 
Corcoran,  Mr.  Dannemeyer,  Mr.  Fields. 
Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah,  and  Mr.  Ritter. 

HJl.  2053:  Mr.  Simon. 

H.R.  2193:  Mr.  Hansen  of  Utah,  Mr. 
Shelby,  and  Mr.  Kasich. 

HJl.  2222:  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Guarini,  and  Mr. 
LowRY  of  Washington. 

H.R.  2253:  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Bryant.  BCr. 
Daub,  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Cjejdenson,  Iiir.  Hance,  Mr.  Kindness, 
Mr.  Pease,  Mr.  Sikorski,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr. 
Skxlton,  and  Ii^.  Taylor. 

H.R.  2268:  Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

HJl.  2323:  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Slattert, 
and  Mr.  Dtmallt. 

HJl.  2432:  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida.  Mr.  Hall 
of  Ohio.  Mr.  Sensehbrenner,  Mr.  Murtha, 
Mr.  Blilet,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Mad- 
IGAN,  Mr.  Sunia,  Mr.  Marriott,  Mr.  Kind- 
ness, and  Mr.  Kasich. 

HJ.  Res.  166:  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Corraoa, 
Mrs.  Collins.  Mr.  Ortiz,  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr. 
Dyson,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Martin 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah,  Mr. 
CoNTE,  Mr.  MiNETA,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Ralph 
M.  Hall,  Mr.  McOrath,  Mr.  Shelbt,  Mr. 
Lantos,  Mr.  Hxrrro,  Mr.  Erdreicr,  Mr. 
McHuGH,  Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Simon.  Mr. 
Clarke,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr. 
Oberstar,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr.  An- 
thony, Mr.  Matsui,  and  Mr.  Gore. 

H.J.  Res.  184:  Mr.  Jenkins,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr. 
Emerson,  Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida, 
Mr.  Oxley,  Mr.  Erdreich,  Mr.  Sxtnia,  Mr. 
Stokes,  Mr.  Schulze,  Mr.  Kasich,  Mr.  Ober- 
star, Ms.  Snowe,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Boner  of 
Tennessee,  and  Mr.  Vandergritf. 

HJ.  Res.  210:  Mr.  Matsui  and  Mrs. 
Schneider. 

H.J.  Res.  215:  Mr.  Matsui  and  Bdr.  Fuqua. 

H.J.  Res.  220:  Mr.  Rogers,  Mr.  Ackerman, 
Mr.  Myers,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  McGrath,  Mr. 
Dellums,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Corcoran,  Mr. 
BiAGGi.  Mr.  Vander  Jagt,  Idr.  Ortiz.  Ms. 
Ferraro.  Mr.  McCollum.  \it.  Synar,  Mr. 
Mineta.  and  Mr.  Hughes. 

H.  Con.  Res.  40:  Mr.  AuCoin.  Mr.  McDade. 
Mr.  Harkin.  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Carper,  and 
Mr.  Oilman. 
H.  Con.  Res.  46:  Mr.  Emerson. 
H.  Con.  Res.  85:  Mr.  Lott,  Mr.  Bethune, 
Mr.  Coats,  Mr.  Ounderson.  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Oklahoma,  Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  McGrath,  and 
Mr.  DeWine. 

H.  Con.  Res.  90:  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Sisisky, 
Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Albosta,  Mr. 
Weber,  Mr.  McHugh,  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr. 
Nielson  of  Utah,  Mr.  Cunger,  Mr.  Chan- 


dler, Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Florio,  Mr.  Rangel. 
Mr.  Simon,  and  Mr.  Mrazek. 

H.  Ret.  17:  Mr.  Natcher,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr. 
Chandler,  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Neal. 

H.  Res.  133:  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
GraoRicH,  Hi.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Vander  Jagt, 
Mr.  McCain.  Mr.  Dicks,  and  Mr.  Morrison 
of  Washington. 


DELETIONS  OF  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  xxii.  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 
H.  Con.  Res.  83:  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
73.  The  SPEIAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  county  council,  Maui.  Hawaii,  relative  to 
the   price  summri   program   for   domestic 
sugar,  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
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April  IS,  198S 


THE  KREMLIN  AND  THE  POPE 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

0PILLI1IOI8 
m  THX  BOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVXS 

Tuesday.  April  12.  1983 

•  Mi.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  did 
Yuriy  Andropov,  when  he  was  head  of 
the  KOB,  order  Pope  John  Paul  II  to 
be  assassinated?  The  evidence  is  not 
conclusive.  But  one  thing  is  certain: 
The  Soviet  Union's  Communist  mas- 
ters see  John  Paul  II  as  an  obstacle  to 
their  designs  not  only  in  Poland  but 
throughout  the  world. 

Given  the  overwhelming  evidence  of 
the  Kremlin's  hostility  toward  the 
Pope,  it  takes  no  great  leap  of  the 
imagination  to  believe  that  the  same 
people  who  gave  us  the  Katjm  Forest 
massacre  in  1940.  innumerable  horrors 
in  Europe  for  decades,  yellow  rain,  the 
recent  atrocities  in  Afghanistan  in  our 
own  time  and  a  terrorist  mentality 
going  all  the  way  back  to  Lenin's 
"Chekists"  and  the  NKVD  of  Stalin, 
would  coldbloodedly  order  the  assassi- 
nation of  the  I*ope  through  their  BxH- 
garian  hirelings. 

At  this  time,  I  wish  to  insert  in  the 
Rbcord,  "The  Battle  Between  the 
Kremlin  and  the  Pope,"  by  Alex  Alex- 
iev,  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  March 
30, 1983: 

Tbx  Battle  Between  the  Kbemi.tw  un>  the 
Pope 
(By  Alex  Alexlev) 
The  growinc  implications  of  Soviet  in- 
volvement in  the  attempt  to  kill  the  pope 
should  lead  us  to  question  what  might  have 
motivated  such  a  "crime  of  the  century." 
Most  Western  analysts  have  focused  on  the 
alleged  determination  of  John  Paul  II  to  fly 
to  his  homeland  and  galvanize  resistance  to 
the  Soviets  had  they  invaded  Poland  prior 
to  the  establishment  of  martial  law  in  De- 
cember of  1981.  While  this  is  a  plausible  mo- 
tivation, focusing  on  it  alone  obscures  the 
much  broader  impact  the  pontiff's  election 
and  policies  have  had  on  the  Soviet  bloc. 

Prom  the  day  of  the  election  of  Karol 
Wojtyla  as  Pope  John  Paul  II  it  was  clear  to 
Moscow  that  it  had  to  deal  with  a  formida- 
ble opponent.  Ehiring  the  tenure  of  his  pred- 
ecessors Paul  VI  and  John  XXIII  the  Vati- 
can had  pursued  on  Ostpolitik  characterized 
by  a  seeming  desire  to  accommodate  the  So- 
viets. In  Wojtyla,  though,  the  Kremlin 
rulers  faced  a  convinced  and  outspoken  op- 
ponent of  communist  totalitarianism  and  a 
man  with  a  record  of  standing  up  to  commu- 
nist regimes. 

This  was  most  dramatically  demonstrated 
during  his  triumphant  visit  to  Poland  in 
June  of  1979.  which  Moscow  now  believes 
gave  rise  to  Solidarity.  Speaking  before  col- 
lective Polish  audiences  numbering  some  six 
million,  the  pope  criticized  the  Communist 
system  for  allowing  "evident  privileges  for 


some  and  discrimination  against  others" 
and  castigated  regime  control  of  the  media 
and  censorship  by  telling  half  a  million 
people  at  Gniezno  that  it  Is  "sad  to  believe 
that  each  Pole  and  Slav  in  any  part  of  the 
world  is  unable  to  hear  the  words  of  the 
pope,  this  Slav." 

AM  ONPRECEDEHTES  CHALLENGE 

In  what  could  only  be  interpreted  by 
Moscow  as  a  blatant  attack  on  Soviet  domi- 
nation In  Eastern  Europe.  John  Paul  II  fur- 
ther asserted  that  "no  country  should  ever 
develop  at  the  cost  of  another,  at  the  cost  of 
enslavement  .  .  .  conquest,  outrage,  exploi- 
tation and  death."  The  pontiff's  remarks  in 
front  of  millions  of  people  represented  an 
unprecedented  challenge  to  the  legitimacy 
of  the  communist  system  and  Soviet  inter- 
ests in  Eastern  E^irope. 

While  the  pope's  influence  on  the  events 
in  Poland  following  his  visit  and  until  the 
imposition  of  martial  law  is  fairly  well  docu- 
mented, his  revitalizing  effect  on  the 
church  in  other  Eastern  European  countries 
is  less  well  known.  In  Czechoslovalda,  for 
example,  the  Catholic  Church  is  experienc- 
ing a  remarkable  revival  which  has  included 
widespread  underground  religious  life  with 
tens  of  thousands  of  participants  and  a  clan- 
destine press. 

The  pope  has  been  accused  by  the  au- 
thorities of  actively  encouraging  these  ille- 
gal activities  even  to  the  point  of  consecrat- 
ing three  secret  bishops  for  the  under- 
ground church.  In  a  bold  effort  to  help  the 
church  regain  some  control  over  its  affairs, 
the  Vatican  issued  a  decree  in  March  of 
1982  prohibiting  any  political  activities  by 
priests,  which  was  seen  by  most  as  a  direct 
attack  on  pro-regime  Catholic  organizations 
through  which  the  authorities  often  con- 
trolled the  church. 

In  Lithuania,  a  homogeneously  Catholic 
nation  with  a  long  record  of  historical  and 
cultural  ties  with  Poland,  the  election  of 
Wojtyla  was  greeted  with  elation.  The 
church  there  has  been  experiencing  a  dra- 
matic revival  since  the  early  1970s,  and  has 
emerged  as  the  most  militant  church  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Within  weeks  of  Wojtyla's  election,  Lith- 
uanian priests  organized  a  Catholic  Commit- 
tee for  the  Defense  of  the  Rights  of  Believ- 
ers, to  assist  the  hierarchy  in  publicizing 
and  resisting  the  violation  of  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  believers.  Faced  with  in- 
creasing repression  and  harassment  by  the 
regime  and  the  KGB,  the  Lithuanian 
Church  has  organized  many  of  its  tradition- 
al activities  in  the  underground.  Open  defi- 
ance of  the  regime  through  unauthorized 
religrlous  processions,  demonstrations  and 
mass  petitions  of  all  kinds  has  become  com- 
monplace. 

The  pope  has  firmly,  if  quietly,  supported 
the  Lithuanians'  struggle.  He  has,  for  exam- 
ple, refused  to  appoint  regime-approved 
church  officials,  considered  collaborators  by 
most  believers.  It  is  also  widely  rumored 
that  in  1979  the  pope  bestowed  the  cardi- 
nal's hat  in  pectore  to  Bishop  Stepanovicius. 
a  man  recognized  by  most  Lithuanians  as 
the  head  of  their  church,  even  though  he 
has  lived  In  internal  exUe  for  over  20  years 
because  of  his  opposition  to  the  regime's 


policies.  Last  summer  the  pope  was  able  to 
push  through  the  reinstatement  of  another 
bishop,  who  also  had  been  exUed  internally 
for  two  decades. 

No  less  troublesome  for  the  Kremlin  has 
been  John  Paul  II's  perceived  impact  on  the 
nicralnian  Catholic  Church  of  the  Eastern 
Rite.  The  Uniate  Church,  as  it  is  also 
known,  has  for  centuries  commanded  the  al- 
legiance of  the  people  in  the  Western 
Ukraine,  which  was  incorporated  into  the 
Soviet  Union  following  the  Nazi-Soviet  pact 
in  1939.  As  a  result,  it  became  an  obvious 
target  of  the  Soviet  drive  to  extirpate 
Ukrainian  nationalism  and  was  the  only 
church  in  the  Soviet  Union  to  be  outlawed 
outright. 

Ever  since  that  time,  the  Ukrainian 
Catholics  have  been  persecuted  and  victim- 
ized like  no  other  religious  community  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  Their  tragic  lot  was  com- 
pounded by  the  seeming  lack  of  interest  on 
the  part  of  John  Paul  II's  predecessors,  who 
appeared  to  have  abandoned  them  in  the  in- 
terest of  good  relations  with  Moscow. 

This  situation  has  changed  under  Wojty- 
la's leadership.  In  the  spring  of  1980,  the 
pontiff  convoked  the  first  synod  of  Uniate 
bishops,  which  openly  called  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  church.  Like  the  Lithuanians 
before  them,  last  September  the  Ukrainian 
Catholics  organized  an  Initiative  Group  for 
the  defense  of  the  Rights  of  the  Church 
and  boldly  petitioned  the  government  to 
allow  the  reopening  of  Uniate  churches  and 
monasteries.  Despite  particularly  brutal 
KGB  suppression,  an  underground  church 
with  as  many  as  500  priests  and  3  bishops  is 
reported  to  be  flourishing  in  the  Ukraine.  In 
February  1983  John  Paul  II  convened  an- 
other synod  of  the  Uniate  bishops  and 
urged  them  to  intensify  their  efforts  in  con- 
nection with  the  thousandth  anniversary  of 
Christianity  in  the  Ukraine  in  1988. 

While  the  pope's  influence  has  undoubt- 
edly been  strongest  among  the  Catholics  in 
the  Soviet  bloc  it  has  had  much  broader 
ramifications.  By  emphasizing  Europe's 
common  Christian  roots,  he  has  consistently 
stressed  its  spiritual  unity— East  and  West— 
and  has  gone  beyond  that  to  argue  for  the 
opening  not  only  of  borders,  but  also  of  (po- 
litical) "systems."  In  a  highly  significant 
gesture,  the  pope  has  declared  the  Sts.  Cyril 
and  Methodius,  who  were  instrumental  in 
the  spread  of  Christianity  among  the  ances- 
tors of  many  present-day  Catholic  and  Or- 
thodox Slavs,  co-patron  saints  of  Europe 
along  with  St.  Benedict,  thus  symbolically 
overcoming  the  centuries-old  East-West  di- 
vision of  Europe. 

Soviet  media  reaction  to  the  pope  has 
faithfully  reflected  Moscow's  Increasing  ap- 
prehension over  the  pontiff's  policies  and 
influence.  In  the  initial  period  between  his 
election  in  the  fall  of  1978  and  his  visit  to 
Poland  in  June  1979,  Soviet  reporting  on 
John  Paul  II  was  scant  and  generally  re- 
strained. This  Irid-glove  approach  was 
promptly  discarded  in  the  wake  of  the 
pope's  visit  to  his  homeland.  An  ever  more 
strident  campaign  was  orchestrated  in  the 
media  and  castigating  the  pope  as  an  invet- 
erate opponent  of  socialism. 
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This  campaign  took  particularly  virulent 
fonns  in  the  areas  inhabited  by  Soviet 
Catholics.  In  Lithuania  the  authorities  have 
accused  the  church  of  attempting  to  trans- 
fonn  itself  into  a  nationalist  political  force 
and  have  assaUed  unnamed  "fanatical 
agents  of  the  pope."  Simultaneously,  a  cam- 
paign of  physical  intimidation,  assaults  on 
priests,  and  desecration,  looting  and  burning 
of  churches  has  taken  place.  Most  ominous- 
ly, three  activist  priests  have  been  mur- 
dered, following  vicious  media  attacks 
against  them,  in  circumstances  which  sug- 
gest KOB  involvement. 

In  the  Ukraine,  vUlfication  of  the  pontiff 
reached  an  early  peak  in  a  particularly  In- 
flammatory attack  In  the  literary  political 
Journal  Pollmya  In  March  of  1981.  In  it, 
Wojtyla  stands  accused  of  having  both 
known  of  and  acquiesced  in  an  alleged  Nazi- 
Vatican  plan  to  exterminate  the  Polish 
people,  including  the  clergy,  during  World 
Warn. 

The  attempt  on  the  pope's  life  In  May  of 
1981  marked  another  watershed  in  Mos- 
cow's campaign  against  him.  Immediately 
following  the  event  Soviet  propagandists 
were  mainly  concerned  with  steering  any 
suspicion  of  complicity  away  from  the 
Soviet  bloc. 

DIBECT  RZPHXSSIOH  op  CRintCH 

The  media  offensive  against  the  pontiff, 
however,  was  resumed  once  it  became  evi- 
dent that  he  would  survive  the  attack,  and 
has  continued  with  mounting  shrillness. 

A  hard-hitting  article  in  the  Czech  Journal 
Tvorba,  widely  reprinted  in  the  Soviet 
media,  stated:  "The  American  president, 
during  his  June  1982  sojourn  in  Rome,  en- 
Joined  John  Paul  II  to  assume  a  more  reso- 
lute posture  in  connection  with  the  situa- 
tion in  Poland,  to  interfere  more  into  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  that  country.  As  a  reward, 
Ronald  Reagan  has  shown  his  readiness  to 
raise  financial  support,  which  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  would  distribute  among 
the  opposition  In  Poland." 

Alongside  the  massive  media  campaign 
against  the  pope,  there  are  disturbing  signs 
that  the  Soviet  regime  under  Andropov  is 
stepping  up  the  direct  repression  of  the 
church.  Last  January  the  KGB  arrested  the 
most  prominent  Lithuanian  religious  dissi- 
dent and  a  founding  member  of  the  Catho- 
lic Committee,  Father  Svarinskas,  a  man 
who  has  already  spent  24  years  in  Soviet 
camps,  and  the  organizer  of  the  Ukrainian 
Initiative  Committee,  Yosif  Terelya 

It  should  come  as  no  surprise  then  that 
the  Kremlin's  attitudes  toward  the  pope 
some  four  years  after  his  election  and  close 
to  two  years  after  the  attempt  on  his  life 
continue  to  be  unremittingly  hostile  and  in- 
creasingly confrontational.  For  Moscow, 
John  Paul  II  was  suid  continues  to  be  much 
more  than  a  narrow  Polish  problem.  The 
pope  on  his  part  realizes  clearly  what  a  seri- 
ous challenge  he  presents  for  the  Kremlin. 
As  early  as  1979  during  his  visit  to  Poland 
he  told  an  audience:  "I'm  sure  there  are 
people  out  there  who  are  already  having  a 
hard  time  taldng  this  Slavic  pope."  Hard 
enough.  It  seems,  to  prompt  an  exasperated 
Kremlin  to  cry  out,  as  Henry  II  once  did  re- 
garding the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury: 
"WiU  no  one  rid  me  of  this  turbulent 
priest?"* 
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NEIGHBORHOOD  WATCH— A 

CRIME  PREVENTION  PROGRAM 
THAT  WORKS 


HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 
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•  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  neigh- 
borhood watch  program  is  an  impor- 
tant partnership  between  communi- 
ties, local  organizations,  government 
officials,  civic  leaders,  and  police  de- 
partments—and has  proven  to  be  one 
of  the  best  anticrime  efforts  ever  es- 
tablished. 

Recently  we  have  witnessed  the  re- 
duction of  serious  crimes  in  Fairfax 
County.  Va.,  within  the  10th  Congres- 
sional District  which  I  represent. 
Much  of  the  reduction  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  increased  citizen  involvement 
through  the  neighborhood  watch  pro- 
grams and  greater  communication  be- 
tween police  and  the  community. 

In  northern  Virginia,  the  private 
sector,  as  well  as  public  officials  and 
police  organizations,  is  committed  to 
reducing  crime.  Neighborhood  watch 
programs  have  been  an  instrumental 
part  of  their  plan  of  action  against 
crime  and  criminals  and  have  earned 
the  respect  of  both  law  enforcement 
officers  and  the  many  citizens  who  are 
served  by  this  volunteer  effort. 

Certidnly.  all  citizens  should  take 
precautions  to  protect  themselves, 
their  families,  and  properties  against 
crime.  A  proven  way  to  help  in  that 
effort  is  through  participation  in  and 
support  of  local  neighborhood  watch 
programs.  This  is  a  sound  crime  pre- 
vention effort  and  a  vital  element  in 
our  country's  law  enforcement  system. 

Our  local  neighborhood  watch  par- 
ticipants and  others  like  them 
throughout  the  Nation  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  the  contributions  they 
have  made  to  preventing  crime.  They 
have  proven  that  citizen  involvement 
can  make  a  difference. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Fairfax  County's 
neighborhood  watch  programs  have 
served  as  national  role  models,  and.  as 
such,  have  received  extensive  national 
media  coverage  and  recognition.  At 
this  point  in  the  Record,  I  would  like 
to  recognize  and  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  coUeagues  the  accomplishments 
of  the  Fairfax  County  program  de- 
tailed in  a  comprehensive  report  writ- 
ten by  Fairfax  County  Chief  of  Police 
Col.  Carroll  D.  Buracker.  His  report 
outlines  the  growth  and  success  of 
neighborhood  watch  programs  in  Fair- 
fax County. 

CmZEN    PaBTICIPATIOII    Ilf    (^RIMX    Preveh- 

tioh:  a  Synopsis  op  the  Successpdl  De- 
velopment AND  Growth  of  the  Neighbor- 
hood Watch  Program  in  Fairjax  County, 
Va. 

The  Neighborhood  Watch  Program  in 
Fairfax  County,  Virginia,  is  one  of  the  na- 
tion's leading  examples  of   bow  effective 
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widespread  citizen  volunteer  action  in  coop- 
eration with  a  local  police  department  can 
be  in  deterring  crime.  In  Just  a  few  yean, 
the  Netghbortiood  Watch  program  in  this 
suburban  Washington.  D.C.  Jurisdiction  of 
600,000  residents  has  grown  to  encompass 
nearly  3&0  communities  and  thousands  of 
individual  dtisen  participants  on  a  daily 
basis.  The  results  of  their  efforts  are  reflect- 
ed In  a  dramatic  drop  In  serious  crime  In  the 
past  two  years,  especially  residential  bur- 
glaries and  vandalisms,  and  by  numerous 
cases  of  crimes  closed  and  offenders  arrest- 
ed. Recent  newspaper  articles  cited  Fairfax 
County  as  the  safest  county  in  the  Washing- 
ton metropolitan  area.  Virginia  state  crime 
rates  for  1982  show  Fairfax  County  with  a 
crime  rate  lower  than  the  average  for  the 
sUte. 

The  C^iief  of  Police,  in  Fairfax  County, 
Colonel  Carroll  D.  Buracker  has  credited 
the  Neighborhood  Watch  program  as  the 
key  ingredient  in  the  success  rate  of  the 
Police  Department  for  1981  and  li>82.  Chief 
Buracker  has  conservatively  estimated  the 
value  of  citizen  volunteers  at  $30  million  an- 
nually, if  police  personnel  were  employed  to 
do  the  same  Job  as  citizens  in  Neighborhood 
Watch. 

As  Neighborhood  Watch  programs  prolif- 
erated during  1982,  all  major  crimes  in  Fair- 
fax County  decreased  11.6  percent,  and  bur- 
glaries pltunmeted  30.1  percent  to  3856.  the 
fewest  in  the  Ck)unty  In  ten  years.  This  de- 
crease Is  even  more  significant  when  consid- 
ered in  light  of  the  facts  that  the  popula- 
tion of  the  County  Increased  by  more  than 
125.000  during  that  same  ten  years,  while 
the  number  of  potential  burglary  targets  In 
terms  of  housing  units  increased  by  some 
68,000.  Another  impressive  indicator  of  the 
progress  being  made  against  property 
crimes  in  Fairfax  County  is  the  44.6  percent 
reduction  in  vandalism  cases,  from  8506  to 
4622,  which  occurred  from  1981  to  1982. 
Most  vandalisms  are  committed  in  neighbor- 
hoods as  crimes  of  opportunity  and  the 
ever-increasing  presence  of  Neighborhood 
Watch  members  throughout  Fairfax 
County  has  sharply  reduced  that  opportuni- 
ty. 

The  concept  that  laid  the  foundation  for 
the  Neighborhood  Watch  of  today  had  its 
beginning  in  Fairfax  County  in  1974.  At 
that  time,  residents  of  one  of  the  County's 
larger  neighborhoods  were  concerned  about 
recurring  incidents  of  vandalism  and  burgla- 
ry In  their  community.  Working  with  the 
police  department  In  a  pUot  program,  these 
citizens  began  to  patrol  their  subdivisions  of 
2,000  homes,  reporting  descriptions  of  suspi- 
cious individuals  and  vehicles  to  police.  Ap- 
prehensions were  made,  and,  as  word  of  the 
neighborhood  surveillance  spread,  a  signifi- 
cant decrease  in  crimes  against  property  was 
noted  in  that  neighborhood  compared  with 
another  neighborhood  of  similar  size.  Subse- 
quently, several  other  neighborhoods  in  var- 
ious parts  of  Fairfax  County  began  Neigh- 
borhood Watch  programs  and  experienced 
similar  results.  These  initial  programs  are 
still  functioning  today  as  part  of  the  Fairfax 
County  Neighborhood  Watch  program. 

In  October  1979,  the  Fairfax  Coimty 
Police  Department,  with  the  full  endorse- 
ment and  wholehearted  encouragement  of 
the  Fairfax  County  Board  of  Supervisors, 
formally  adopted  County-wide  Neighbor- 
hood Watch  and  establishing  working  proce- 
dures for  the  formation  and  operation  of 
these  citizen  groups.  There  were  four  basic 
objectives  of  Neighborhood  Watch. 
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ly)  educftte  the  dtiaeta  «s  to  what  steps 
can  be  taken  to  make  their  homes  and  prop- 
erty more  secure  against  theft 

TO  teach  dUnns  how  nelchbora  can  help 
each  other  and  protect  their  entire  commu- 
nity. 

1^  make  law  enforcement  more  effective 
In  Its  fliiit  against  crime  through  dtlsen  in- 
volvement and  participation. 

To  mtimote  awareness  of  the  role  citizens 
can  play  in  reducing  burglary  rates. 

As  implonented  in  FWrfaz  County,  Neigh- 
borhood Watch  involves  three  separate  but 
interrelated  activities:  dtiaen  patrol,  home 
security  inspections  of  neighborhood  resi- 
dences and  property  identlficaUon  by  resi- 
dmts  through  recording  serial  numbers  and 
physically  marking  property.  It  Is  a  require- 
moit  that  each  Nei^borhood  Watch  group 
be  under  the  ^onsorshlp  of  the  community, 
civic.  f^>n**"* *"'■""  owners  or  similar  orga- 
^i««M«n  Prior  to  participating  in  actual  pa- 
trols. dUaen  volunteers  receive  training 
from  police  crime  prevention  officers  on 
basic  law,  how  to  identify  suspidous  activity 
and  instructions  on  how  to  report  their  ob- 
aervations  to  the  police.  Citizen  participants 
are  encouraged  to  maintain  records  of  their 
observations  and  to  be  available  for  court 
appearances  if  necessary. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  citizen  patrol 
Is  to  observe  and  report.  The  volunteers  are 
instructed  never  to  confront  suspects  and  to 
remain  in  their  vehicles  and  not  interfere 
with  responding  police  officers.  It  is  signifi- 
cant to  note  that  over  several  years  of  oper- 
ation and  with  the  Involvement  of  thou- 
sands of  citizen  volunteers,  there  never  has 
been  an  untoward  inddent  involving  a 
Neighborhood  Watch  member  in  Fairfax 
County  nor  substantiation  of  any  so-called 
"vigilante"  action. 

Expanding  from  a  small  nudeus  of  origi- 
nal groups  in  1979,  the  growth  of  Neighbor- 
hood Watch  in  Fairfax  County  has  been 
nothing  less  than  dynamic.  Inquiries  were 
received  from  throughout  the  County  from 
dvlc  associations  eager  to  qualify  for  the 
distinctive  signs  they  could  purchase  (at 
cost)  from  the  Police  Department  to  post  in 
their  communities  signifying  an  active 
Neighborhood  Watch  was  in  operation 
there.  Another  element  in  the  Police  De- 
partment's communications  link  with  the 
community.  Citizens'  Advisory  Committees 
at  each  police  district  station,  frequently 
served  as  cata^rsts  to  spark  interest  in  addi- 
timial  areas  to  establish  Neighborhood 
Watch  groups. 

By  the  end  of  the  first  full  year  after  the 
Police  Department  had  actively  embraced 
the  Neighborhood  Watch  concept.  1980, 
there  were  about  75  active  programs. 
Dtuing  1981,  that  number  more  than  dou- 
bled, to  about  175.  By  June  IS,  1982,  the 
number  of  programs  throughout  Fairfax 
County  totalled  250.  The  32S-mark  was 
passed  by  the  end  of  1982.  Programs  vary 
greatly  in  size,  some  involve  half  a  dozen 
people  surveiUing  a  small  cluster  of  homes, 
others  indude  dozens  of  volunteers  patrol- 
ling communities  of  several  thousand 
homes.  Bdany  Neighborhood  Watch  partici- 
pants are  senior  citizen  members  who  keep 
an  eye  on  largely  deserted  neighborhoods 
diuing  the  day.  The  Fairfax  County  Police 
Department  has  attempted  to  tap  this  vast 
reservoir  of  skilled  citizens  who  want  to  con- 
tribute to  their  county,  state  and  nation. 
But  no  matter  who,  when  or  where,  the  role 
of  the  Neighborhood  Watch  volunteer  re- 
mains constants-alert  eyes  and  ears  report- 
ing and  recording  vital  Information  which 
aids  the  Police  Department  In  deterring 
crime  and  apprehending  perpetrators. 
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There  are  numerous  examples  where  in- 
formation provided  by  Neighborhood  Watch 
partidpants  has  enabled  police  to  solve 
crimes  rapidly.  On  two  different  occasions 
in  1981,  bank  robbers  were  apprehended 
quickly  because  alert  Neighborhood  Watch 
members  in  areas  adjoining  the  banks 
became  suspicious  and  promptly  called 
police  with  descriptions  of  the  robbers  and 
their  getaway  vehides.  Another  dramatic 
example  of  the  value  of  these  neighborhood 
observers  occurred  in  June  1982  when  a 
woman  was  abducted  at  gunpoint  and  trans- 
ported to  a  school  parking  lot,  where  she 
was  sexually  assaulted.  Investigating  offi- 
cers contacted  the  local  Neighborhood 
Watch  members  who  had  been  patrolling 
the  area  of  the  school.  These  two  alert  men 
had  observed  a  vehicle  near  the  school  and 
recorded  Its  tag  number.  PoUow-up  investi- 
gation resulted  In  locating  the  vehicle  and 
the  arrest  of  a  suspect  within  hours  after 
the  crime  occurred.  The  same  week  that 
this  event  transpired,  other  Neighborhood 
Watch  partidpants  in  two  other  areas  of 
the  County  provided  information  which  in 
one  instance  led  to  the  arrests  of  five  per- 
sons, dosure  of  eight  residential  burglaries 
and  recovery  of  a  substantial  amount  of 
stolen  property,  and.  in  the  other  case,  to 
the  apprehension  of  two  suspects  within 
minutes  of  the  daytime  burglary  of  a  home. 
On  site  arrests  avoid  long,  costly  follow-up 
investigations. 

Another  example  of  the  effectiveness  of 
Neighborhood  Watch  is  provided  by  residen- 
tial burglary  statistics  compUed  by  the  Fair- 
fax County  PoUcy  Department's  McLean 
District  Station.  During  an  eight-month 
period  covering  late  1982  and  early  1988. 177 
burglaries  were  reported  In  areas  without 
Neighborhood  Watch  programs,  while  only 
60  were  reported  in  Neighborhood  Watch 
areas.  The  annual  rate  of  burglaries  per  100 
residential  units  in  non-watch  areas  was 
I.0«,  whUe  for  Watch  areas  it  was  0.65.  This 
means  that  the  annual  burglary  rate  for 
non-Watch  areas  was  one  and  one-half 
times  the  rate  for  neighborhoods  with 
Watch  programs.  In  non- Watch  areas  the 
annual  rate  would  Indicate  one  burglary  for 
every  94  residential  units,  versus  one  for 
every  153  residential  units  in  Watch  areas. 
While  these  figures  are  for  but  one  area  of 
Fairfax  County,  they  are  Indicative  of  what 
is  behind  the  significant  decrease  in  crime, 
especially  burglary,  recorded  in  Fairfax 
County  in  the  last  two  years. 

"I  think  the  criminals  have  gotten  the 
message  that  the  risk  of  being  caught  in 
Fairfax  County  and  being  prosecuted  is  very 
high,"  Colonel  Carroll  D.  Buracker,  Fairfax 
County  Chief  of  Police,  said  in  commenting 
to  the  news  media  on  the  reasons  for  the  de- 
crease in  crime.  "Criminals  get  nervous. 
They  don't  know  if  there's  a  citizen  watch- 
ing who  will  call.  The  public's  cooperation 
through  Neighborhood  Watch  has  helped 
tremendously." 

The  accomplishments  of  Neighborhood 
Watch  and  the  contributions  of  these  citi- 
zen volimteers  have  not  gone  unrecognized, 
both  within  Fairfax  County  and  elsewhere. 
April  30,  1982  was  proclaimed  Fairfax 
County  Neighborhood  Watch  Day  by  both 
the  Fairfax  County  Board  of  Supervisors 
and  the  Governor  of  Virginia.  On  that  date, 
more  than  400  Neighborhood  Watch  leaders 
were  honored  by  County  officials  at  a  ban- 
quet hosted  by  members  of  the  County's 
business  community  anxious  to  express  ap- 
preciation for  the  efforts  of  those  who 
spend  many  daytime  and  nighttime  hours 
on  lonely  tours  of  their  neighborhood  or 
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quiet  vigil  by  a  radio  base  station  and  tele- 
phone. Fairfax  County's  Neighborhood 
Watch  has  received  extensive  national 
media  attention,  induding  coverage  by  UA 
News  and  World  Report  and  the  NBC  and 
Mutual  radio  networks. 

That  those  citizens  are  fully  deserving  of 
such  attention  and  recognition  as  role 
models  of  volunteerism  at  its  best  becomes 
apparent  when  one  considers  that  right 
now,  in  1983,  on  any  given  day  there  are  at 
least  1000  citizens  to  Fairfax  County  serving 
as  eyes  and  ears  of  the  Police  Department, 
deterring  crime  through  visibility  and  assist- 
ing in  the  apprehension  of  criminal  sus- 
pects. Neighborhood  Watch  is  an  idea  whose 
time  not  only  has  come,  but  also  will 
endure.* 


SURVIVORS  OP  THE  HOLOCAUST 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OP  OHIO 
ni  THK  HOTTSK  OF  REPRXSENTATIVES 

Thunday,  April  7, 1983 

•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  thank  my  colleagues,  the  distin- 
guished gentlemen  from  New  York, 
Mr.  SoLARz  and  Mr.  Green,  for  taking 
this  special  order  to  honor  the  survi- 
vors of  the  Holocaust. 

Today,  almost  15.000  people  have  ar- 
rived in  the  city  of  Washington.  These 
people  are  survivors— survivors  of  a 
Holocaust  that  ended  less  than  40 
years  ago  when  a  way  of  life  was 
almost  lost.  They  represent  only  a  por- 
tion of  those  that  live  in  the  United 
States  and  a  smaller  portion  yet  of 
those  that  survived  their  near  destruc- 
tion as  a  people.  The  survivors  are 
here  this  week  for  many  reasons:  to 
seek  family  and  friends,  unseen  for 
many  years:  to  establish  a  museum, 
lest  we  forget  the  harsh  sentence  that 
once  accompanied  the  crime  of  exist- 
ence; and  last,  to  thank  America  for 
extending  to  them  the  opportunity  to 
rebuild  their  lives  and  regain  their  dig- 
nity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  they  gather  to  ex- 
press their  thanks  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  I,  too,  wish  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  express  my  thankful- 
ness for  how  the  survivors  of  the  Holo- 
caust have  enriched  America.  They 
have  enriched  America  in  many  ways, 
foremost  Is  that  they  have  served  as  a 
reminder  of  the  heights  to  which 
human  spiritual  strength  will  rise  to 
defy  oppression.  These  people  demon- 
strated courage  through  their  survival 
in  the  face  of  tragedy,  unspeakable 
and  unprecedented  in  both  ancient 
and  modem  times.  America  thanks 
every  one  of  these  survivors  for  the  in- 
spiration each  one  has  provided  for 
Americans  in  our  own  troubled  times. 

They  have  enriched  America 
through  emphasizing  the  value  of 
freedom  by  virtue  of  the  price  they 
paid  for  it.  The  high  cost  of  freedom 
and  democracy  is  not  confined  to  the 
past,  but  is  something  that  needs  to  be 
attended  to  on  a  daily  basis  if  America 
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is  to  endure  as  a  refuge  both  for  her 
own  citisens  and  for  newcomers.  It  is 
V>proprlate  that  this  reunion  Is  taking 
place  in  the  city  referred  to  as  the 
"^tfiital  of  Democracy." 

The  Holocaust  survivors  have  also 
enriched  American  life  through  the 
talents  they  brought  to  this  Nation 
and  through  the  hard  work  they  ex- 
hibited as  they  played  important  roles 
in  American  cultural,  social,  economic, 
and  poUtlcal  life. 

Blr.  Speaker,  what  better  way  to  rec- 
ogn^  the  many  contributions  of  Hol- 
ocaust survivors  to  America  than  to 
dedicate  the  Holocaust  Museum  which 
now  takes  shape  a  short  distance  from 
our  Capitol?  This  museum  will  serve 
as  a  reminder  to  future  generations  of 
both  Americans  as  well  as  other  peo- 
ples of  the  world  that  the  past  will  not 
be  repeated  due  to  forgetfulness.  Nor 
will  we  forget  the  words  of  Hlllel 
Bavli.  who  adopted  America  as  his 
home.  Of  his  people,  he  wrote: 

"We  have  served  our  God  while 
alive."* 


COVERT  ACTION  IN  NICARAGUA 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OPCAUPORinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  12.  1983 

•  Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  March  24,  1983,  36  of  our  col- 
leagues in  the  House  and  I  addressed  a 
letter  to  President  Reagan  expressing 
our  concerns  that  fighting  between 
anti-Sandinista  insurgents  in  Nicara- 
gua and  troops  of  the  Nicaraguan  Gov- 
ernment could  provoke  a  war  between 
Nicaragua  and  Honduras.  Our  concern 
was  heightened  by  press  reports  over 
and  over  again  that  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency  was  engaging  in  covert 
operations  against  Nicaragua,  through 
support  for  the  Honduran-based  anti- 
Sandinista  elements.  Our  concerns 
about  covert  action  led  the  Congress 
to  adopt  the  Boland  amendment  last 
December,  which  prohibits  the  fuind- 
ing  of  persons  or  groups  who  seek  to 
overthrow  the  Nicaraguan  Govern- 
ment, or  provoke  a  military  exchange 
between  Nicaragua  and  Honduras. 

I  am  deeply  concerned,  as  are  many 
of  my  colleagues,  about  articles  which 
have  appeared  almost  daily  in  our  Na- 
tion's press  that  appear  to  establish  a 
direct  link  between  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment and  the  covert  war  being  waged 
agi^ut  Nicaragua.  The  war,  inciden- 
tally, is  not  covert  in  Nicaragua,  where 
many  have  died  as  a  result  of  incur- 
sions by  anti-Sandinista  fighters.  Nor 
is  the  war  covert  in  Honduras,  where 
thousands  of  the  insurgents  are  appar- 
ently based,  posing  a  growing  chal- 
lenge to  peace  and  the  stability  of 
democratic  rule. 

The  war  in  Nicaragua  is  covert  and 
hidden  only  from  the  American  public 
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and  the  majority  of  the  Congress. 
Each  and  every  day.  Congress  is  in  the 
position  of  reading  in  the  newspapers 
about  the  activities  being  funded  by 
our  Intelligence  agencies.  And  with  the 
exception  of  the  Intelligence  Commit- 
tees. Congress  is  unknowingly  funding 
the  tndning  and  equipping  of  the  in- 
surgent forces.  Most  disturbing  of  all. 
it  appears  that  actions  by  our  Govern- 
ment could  be  indirect  violation  of 
UJ3.  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  Intelligence  Com- 
mittees are  in  the  position  of  oversee- 
ing and  monitoring  U.S.  covert  activi- 
ties as  reported  by  the  administration. 
To  nutintAin  the  full  Confidence  of  all 
of  our  colleagues,  I  urge  them  to  exer- 
cise the  strictest  vigilance,  especially 
as  it  relates  to  legislation  adopted  by 
this  entire  body. 

The  text  of  our  letter  to  President 
Reagan  and  an  article  on  covert  action 
appefuring  in  the  New  York  Times 
follow: 

HonSK  OP  RaPREgEIITATIVn. 

WaAington,  D.C.,  March  24, 1983. 
ThePBBnmrr, 
77ie  White  Hou*e, 
Washington,  D.C 

Dub  Mb.  PRXsmxifT:  We  are  writing  to  ex- 
press our  deep  concern  about  published  re- 
ports that  thousands  of  heavily-armed  in- 
surgents have  entered  Nicaragua  from  Hon- 
duras. There  have  also  been  press  reports  of 
a  build-up  of  Honduran  troops  along  the 
Nicaraguan  border.  Leaders  from  both  Nica- 
ragua and  Honduras,  most  recently  during 
an  emergency  meeting  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Security  Coimcll,  have  exchanged 
charges  that  the  other  side  is  about  to 
invade.  The  climate  of  heightened  tensions 
and  escalating  military  activity  inside  Nica- 
ragua raises,  we  believe,  the  threat  of  direct 
conflict  between  Nicaragua  and  Honduras. 

Press  reports  over  the  past  year  and  a  half 
have  suggested  that  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  has  engaged  in  covert  oper- 
ations against  Nicaragua,  and  that  these  ac- 
tivities include  the  support  of  anti-Sandi- 
nista elements  based  in  Honduras.  We  be- 
lieve that  n.S.-supported  antl-Nicaraguan 
forces  may  be  involved  in  the  current  hostil- 
ities. If  this  is  the  case,  we  believe  this  sup- 
port is  a  violation  of  the  Boland  amendment 
to  the  Department  of  Defense  Appropria- 
tions bill  adopted  last  December. 

As  you  may  recall,  the  Boland  amendment 
specifically  prohlbltB  the  funding  by  the 
CIA  or  the  Department  of  Defense  of  any 
group  or  individual  for  the  purpose  of  over- 
throwing the  government  of  Nicaragiia  or  of 
provoking  a  military  exchange  between 
Honduras  and  Nicaragua.  We  believe  that 
the  current  attacks  inside  Nicaragua  are  cre- 
ating a  climate  in  which  open  hostilities  be- 
tween Nicaragua  and  Honduras  are  a  dis- 
tinct possibility. 

We  urge  you  to  act  in  strict  compliance 
with  our  domestic  legal  obligations  as  well 
as  those  embodied  in  the  international  char- 
ters of  the  United  Nations  and  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States. 

We  support  a  policy  in  Central  America 
that  seeks  reconciliation  among  opposing 
forces  and  minimizes  the  potential  for  inter- 
state conflict.  We  believe  that  our  national 
interests  He  in  promoting  peace  in  the 
region. 

Sincerely, 
Oeorge   Miller,   William   Clay,   Martin 
Olav  Sabo,  Oeorge  W.  Crockett,  Jr., 
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Bruce  R.  Vento,  Dale  E.  KUdee, 
Dennis  E.  Eckart,  Charles  Schumer, 
JlmSlattery. 

Edward  Peighan.  William  Gray.  Sander 
M  Levin.  Sam  Gejdenaon.  Bruce  A. 
Morrison.  Ted  Weiss.  Parren  J.  Mitch- 
ell. Barney  Prank. 

Jim  Shannon.  BUI  Ratchford.  Gerry 
Studds.  Anthony  C.  Beilenson.  Pete 
Stark.  Barbara  A.  Mikulski.  Tom 
Downey.  Norman  Dicks.  Robert  J. 
Mraaek.  Leon  Panetta. 

Pat  Williams.  Ronald  V.  DeUuma.  Ed 
Markey,  John  Seiberling,  Julian  C. 
Dixon.  Tom  Harkin,  Michael  D. 
Barnes.  James  L.  Oberstar,  Jim  Leach, 
Richard  Ottinger. 

CFrom  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  3, 19831 

U.S.  Tias  TO  Aim-SAiisnrisTS  Ark  Rkportxd 
To  Bk  Extknsivk 

Washuigtoh,  April  2.— A  Hondiuan  who 
was  directly  involved  in  planning  American 
covert  activities  reports  that  the  United 
States  has  been  giving  intelligence  assist- 
ance and  military  advice  in  Honduras  to 
forces  fighting  the  Sandinlst  Govemmmt  in 
Nicaragua. 

According  to  this  Honduran,  the  United 
States  was  extensively  Involved  in  training 
and  arming  the  paramilitary  forces  before 
they  recently  entered  Nicaragua  from  Hon- 
duras. 

The  information  supplied  by  the  Hcmdu- 
ran  in  a  series  of  interviews  over  the  last 
few  days  was  confirmed  in  large  measure  by 
two  Senators  on  the  Senate  Intelligence 
Committee  and  a  highly  placed  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration official. 

In  its  detail,  the  information  supplied  by 
the  Honduran  suggests  a  mosaic  of  Ameri- 
can covert  activities  that  Administration  of- 
ficial acknowledge  is  apparently  having  the 
effect  of  supporting  the  current  Insurgency 
in  Nicaragua.  The  political  and  military 
leaders  of  the  anti-Sandlnist  forces  have 
openly  vowed  to  overthrow  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Administration  officials,  say,  however. 
that  the  United  States'  objective  in  Nicara- 
gua is  to  harass,  not  overthrow,  the  Govern- 
ment. A  law  passed  by  Congress  last  year 
prohibits  United  States  support  of  efforts  to 
topple  the  Sandinlst  Government. 

Administration  officials  say  the  United 
States'  involvement  does  not  mark  a  shift  in 
policy,  and  they  maintain  that  the  8U[>port 
for  the  anti-Sandinist  forces,  although  in- 
creasing, remains  consistent  with  the  origi- 
nal intention  of  blocking  arms  shipments 
from  Nicaragua  to  guerrillas  in  El  Salvador. 

The  conflicting  descriptions  of  the  pur- 
pose of  the  American  involvement  may  re- 
flect the  difficulty  inherent  in  trying  to 
manage  foreign  paramilitary  forces  in  a 
highly  volatUe  region. 

Several  senators  on  the  Senate  Intelli- 
gence Committee,  reporting  that  their  col- 
leagues had  grown  increasingly  uneasy  in 
recent  weeks  about  the  American  role  in 
Honduras  and  Nicaragua,  said  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  had  overestimated  its 
ability  to  control  the  anti-Sandinist  forces. 
As  a  result,  they  said,  it  appeared  to  have 
been  been  drawn  into  underwriting  more 
ambitious  operations  ttian  it  intended. 

The  Honduran  informant  has  close  ties  to 
the  Honduran  military  as  well  as  American 
diplomatic  and  military  officials  in  Tegud- 
galpa  and  was  directly  involved  in  Joint  mili- 
tary planning  untU  early  this  year.  He  said 
that  to  his  knowledge  no  Americans  were 
operating  Inside  Nicaragua  with  the  insur- 
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gents.  He  described  these  covert  Americmn 
activities: 

Providing  frequent  intelligence  reports  to 
the  insurgent  forces  about  the  movement  of 
Nicmraguan  Qovemment  soldiers  as  well  as 
the  locati<m  of  Nicaragumn  tanks  and  artil- 
lery. 

Training  and  arming  the  paramilitary 
forces.  Including  the  shipment  of  planeloads 
of  arms  and  ammunitions  in  August  1982  to 
MosiUto  Indian  units  in  eastern  Honduras. 
More  than  50  United  SUtes  military  advis- 
ers, most  of  whom  were  of  Hispanic  back- 
ground and  did  not  dress  in  uniforms, 
trained  paramilitary  units  in  Honduras  last 
year.  The  C.LA.  and  the  Pentagon  refused 
to  comment  on  these  matters. 

Providing  underwater  equipment  and  ex- 
plosives to  Argentine-trained  sabotage 
teams  that  were  infiltrated  into  Nicaragua 
earlier  this  year  and  blew  up  port  installa- 
tions in  Puerto  Cabezas  in  Nicaragua.  The 
C.I.A.  and  the  Defense  Department  declined 
to  onnment. 

Honduran  source  said  the  intelligence  re- 
ports are  based  in  part  on  information  col- 
lected by  planes  manned  by  United  States 
Air  Force  personnel  that  make  regular  re- 
connaissance flights  along  the  Nicaraguan- 
Honduran  border  as  part  of  an  intelligence- 
gathering  operation  with  the  code  name 
Royal  Duke. 

The  reports  are  given  to  the  Hondur&n 
military  with  the  understanding  that  they 
will  be  shared  with  the  commanders  of  the 
paramilitary  forces,  he  said.  The  C.I.A.  and 
the  Defense  Department  refused  to  com- 
ment on  the  Air  Force  operation  or  other  in- 
telligence-gathering efforts. 

THE  PRKTEHSION  IS  OVXS 

The  activities  described  by  the  Honduran 
source  would  indicate  a  far  deeper  level  of 
American  involvement  in  the  Nicaraguan 
conflict  than  the  Reagan  administration 
has  publicly  acknowledged.  The  Administra- 
tion, while  refusing  to  deny  a  covert  Ameri- 
can role  in  the  fighting,  has  portrayed  the 
conflict  in  Nicaragua  as  a  factional  dispute 
between  different  elements  of  the  coalition 
and  seized  power  from  Qen.  Anastasio 
Somosa  Debayle  in  1979. 

The  Honduran  informant  said  the  "real 
objective"  of  the  operation  in  Nicaragua  "is 
to  overthrow"  the  Sandinlsts.  He  added  that 
"the  pretension  is  over"  that  the  United 
States  was  interested  only  in  harassing  the 
Sandinist  Government. 

Although  he  is  troubled  by  the  Marxist 
orientation  of  the  Sandinists.  he  said,  he  is 
more  concerned  that  the  current  hostilities 
in  Nicaragua  may  expand  into  a  war  be- 
tween Honduras  and  Nicaragua. 

The  Honduran  said  the  United  States  Am- 
bassador to  Honduras,  John  D.  Negroponte, 
and  the  chief  of  the  Honduran  military. 
Gen.  Oustavo  Adolfo  Alvarez  Martinez, 
were  "the  brains  behind  the  operation." 

"They  were,  and  they  still  are,"  the  in- 
formant said,  referring  to  the  role  the  two 
men  played  during  the  planning  of  the  oper- 
ation and  its  execution.  He  said  the  two  met 
daUy  to  discuss  the  progress  of  the  war,  in- 
cluding strategy.  Mr.  Negroponte  has  re- 
fused to  comment  on  such  reports. 

THSXB  COmCAIlD  CKHTERS 

The  Honduran  said  the  operation  was 
being  directed  from  three  command  centers. 
He  said  the  rebels'  command  center  was  in 
the  southern  part  of  Honduras,  and  two  or 
three  liaison  officers  from  the  Honduran 
military  were  assigned  there.  The  Honduran 
military  high  command  directs  the  oper- 
ation from  its  regular  headquarters  in  Tegu- 
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clgmlpa  and  the  United  States  participation 
is  directed  out  of  the  American  Erabaasy,  he 
said. 

The  three-tier  system  is  apparently  part 
of  an  effort  by  the  American  mission  in 
Honduras  to  remain  insulated  from  direct 
contact  with  the  anti-Sandinist  forces  now 
that  the  irregular  troops  are  operating  in 
Nicaragua.  C.I.A.  officials  have  cited  the 
system  to  Congress  as  an  example  of  how 
the  agency  has  organized  Its  operations  to 
remain  in  compliance  with  the  law,  accord- 
ing to  two  members  of  the  Senate  Intelli- 
gence Committee. 

According  to  the  Honduran  Informant, 
the  United  States  is  most  active  in  gather- 
ing intelligence  information  about  activities 
inside  Nicaragua.  He  said  the  United  States 
was  supplying  the  Hondurans  with  surveil- 
lance photographs,  tapes  of  intercepted 
communications  between  Nicaraguan  lead- 
ers. ai)(l  other  raw  intelligence  information. 

The  official  said  15  to  20  United  SUtes  Air 
Force  pilots  and  technicians  based  In  Hon- 
duras conducted  frequent  reconnaissance 
flights  as  part  of  Operation  Royal  Duke.  He 
said  the  men  were  not  permitted  to  write 
their  families  or  inform  anyone  about  their 
activities  or  location. 

TWO  TWnf-EIfCIHX  PLAinS 

The  men  operate  two  Beechcraft  Queen 
Air  twin-engine  airplanes,  according  to  the 
official.  He  said  these  planes  were  loaded 
with  electronic  equipment,  and  the  oper- 
ation was  part  of  the  C.I.A.'s  intelligence- 
gathering  efforts  in  Central  America. 

The  Defense  Department  declined  to  com- 
ment on  whether  Air  Force  pUots  and  tech- 
nicians were  present  in  Honduras.  For  the 
record,  the  Pentagon  has  stated  that  there 
are  43  military  trainers  and  six  support  per- 
sonnel in  Honduras. 

According  to  the  Honduran,  the  rebels' 
military  plan  calls  for  them  to  gain  control 
of  either  Jinotega,  in  the  northwestern  part 
of  Nicaragua,  or  Puerto  Cabezas,  a  Caribbe- 
an port,  and  then  to  install  a  provisional 
government. 

He  added  that  the  Honduran  military  had 
plans  to  airlift  supplies,  troops  and  provi- 
sional government  leaders  into  either  of 
these  cities. 

AH  IMDIAIf  SABOTAGE  RAID 

As  a  prelude  to  the  effort  to  seize  Puerto 
Cabezas,  the  official  said,  a  team  of  Miskito 
Indians  trained  as  frogmen  sabotaged  the 
port  installations  last  January.  According  to 
the  source,  the  Miskltos  had  been  trained  in 
underwater  demolition  techniques  at  the 
island  of  Vivorillo  off  the  east  coast  of  Hon- 
duras. He  said  they  had  been  trained  by  Ar- 
gentines, and  the  equipment  and  explosives 
used  for  the  sabotage  mission  had  been  sup- 
pUed  by  the  United  SUtes. 

According  to  the  Honduran.  nearly  aU  the 
weapons  and  equipment  being  used  by  the 
anti-Sandinist  forces  have  been  supplied  by 
the  United  SUtes. 

He  said,  for  example,  that  last  August  nu- 
merous United  SUtes  C-130  cargo  planes 
"full  of  weapons"  landed  at  Puerto  Lempira, 
an  eastern  Honduran  city,  and  that  the 
weapons  were  then  distributed  to  the  rebel 
forces.  He  said  these  planes  had  arrived 
after  joint  exercises  in  the  area  involving 
the  United  SUtes  and  Honduran  Armies. 
"Because  of  the  exercise,  they  figured  that 
the  planes  would  not  attract  notice,"  he 
said.  The  Pentagon  again  declined  to  com- 
ment. 

WE  JUST  OPENED  THE  DOORS 

In  addition,  he  said,  at  the  end  of  the  ex- 
ercises the  United  SUtes  forces  left  most  of 
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their  equipm«it  behind.  In  previous  exer- 
cises, he  said,  the  Americans  took  their 
equipment  when  they  left.  The  official  said 
this  equipment  also  went  to  the  anti-San- 
dinist forces.  There  was  no  comment  from 
the  Pentagon. 

Other  weapons  were  supplied  to  the  rebels 
by  the  Honduran  Army— "we  Just  opened 
the  doors"  of  warehouses,  the  official  said— 
with  the  United  SUtes,  in  turn,  resupplying 
the  Honduran  Army. 

He  said  the  rebels  began  moving  weapons 
and  supplies  into  Nicaragua  last  November. 
He  said  there  were  three  phases  to  the 
movement  of  supplies.  First,  he  said,  the 
United  SUtes  would  deliver  the  supplies 
into  Honduras  primarily  by  air.  Next,  the 
Honduran  armed  forces  would  move  them 
to  the  border  by  truck.  And,  finally,  the 
rebels  would  pay  individuals  $10  a  kilometer 
to  carry  them,  sometimes  loaded  on  mules, 
into  Nicaragua. 

According  to  the  Honduran  informant. 
American  military  personnel  began  training 
the  anti-Sandinist  rebels  in  late  1981.  He 
said  about  55  American  soldiers  were  in- 
volved in  the  training,  adding  that  they 
were  not  part  of  the  regular  United  SUtes 
military  advisory  group  In  Honduras. 

He  said  the  presence  of  the  American  mili- 
tary personnel  went  largely  unnoticed  be- 
cause they  blended  in  with  the  Honduran 
population.  He  said  most  were  of  Cuban. 
Mexican,  Puerto  Rican  and  other  Hispanic 
backgrounds,  spoke  Spanish  and  did  not 
wear  uniforms. 

U.S.  AND  ARGENTINE  INSTRUCTORS 

Most  of  the  training  the  Americans  pro- 
vided was  at  Lepaterique,  a  few  miles  west 
of  the  capital,  according  to  the  source.  He 
said  this  was  the  main  camp  for  training  the 
rebel  commanders.  Rebel  soldiers  were 
trained  at  five  or  six  other  camps  in  Hondu- 
ras near  the  Nicaraguan  border. 

The  source  said  Argentine  soldiers  provid- 
ed the  training  in  these  other  camps,  which 
the  Americans  visited  for  short  periods. 

The  Honduran  source  said  the  decision  to 
shift  the  operation  from  one  of  harassment 
to  one  of  trying  to  overthrow  the  SandinisU 
was  made  jointly  by  Honduran  and  Ameri- 
can officials  in  Tegucigalpa. 

According  to  the  source,  approximately 
5,000  rebels  have  entered  Nicaragua  from 
training  camps  in  Honduras.  One  of  the 
largest  infiltrations  was  on  Dec.  30,  1982, 
when  according  to  the  source,  five  columns, 
each  with  5  lAlskito  Indians,  crossed  from 
Honduras  into  the  eastern  part  of  Nicara- 
gua.* 


THE  TRAGEDY  OP  CHILD 
PORNOGRAPHY 


HON.  CHARLES  PASHAYAN,  JR. 

OPCALIPORinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  12,  1983 

•  Mr.  PASHA YAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  earU- 
er  this  year  I  introduced  H.R.  2106,  a 
bill  to  strengthen  law  enforcement  in 
the  areas  of  child  exploitation  and 
pornography.  By  removing  two  major 
legal  obstacles  to  the  prosecution  of 
child  pomographers.  H.R.  2106  will 
reduce  the  number  of  children  exploit- 
ed as  models  for  sexually  explicit  ma- 
terials, exploitation  that  experts  agree 
leave  such  youngsters  with  emotional 
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scars  they  often  carry  for  the  rest  of 
their  lives. 

The  depth  and  seriousness  of  the 
problem  of  child  pornography  was 
graphically  described  in  an  article  in 
the  April  1983  issue  of  Ladies  Home 
Journal  entitled  "Innocence  for  Sale." 
I  should  lilce  to  insert  the  full  text  of 
that  article  in  the  Record: 
[From  the  Ladies  Home  Journal.  April  1983] 

The  first  time  Sunny  appeared  in  a  porno- 
graphic magazine,  she  was  about  6,  a  tow- 
headed  youngster  with  a  toothless  grin  and 
wide,  innocent  blue  eyes.  Detectives  in  the 
Indianapolis  Police  Department's  child  pom 
unit  niclmamed  her  "Sunny,"  because  she 
was  such  an  obvious  contrast  to  the  other 
children  whose  pictures  crossed  their  desks. 
Sgt.  Tom  Rodgers,  head  of  the  unit,  remem- 
bers, "This  kid's  smile  was  reaL" 

Her  strikingly  childlike  expression  Is  an 
unchildlike  pose  alerted  police  that  this 
little  girl's  victimization  had  probably  just 
begun.  If  she  were  lucky,  she'd  be  identified 
before  the  assault  on  her  young  mind  and 
body  twisted  her  grin— and  her  life. 

But  Sunny  wasn't  found.  In  the  next  few 
years,  she  appeared  in  more  pornographic 
magazines  and  films,  and  her  smile  changed 
to  a  half-smirit.  a  look  that  might  have  been 
a  comic  parody  of  seduction  were  it  not 
worn  by  a  youngster  photographed  in  a 
sexual  encounter  with  an  adult  male.  By  the 
time  she  was  about  14  and  beginning  to  de- 
velop into  a  young  woman,  she  was  the 
filmed  object  of  increasingly  savage  sado- 
masochism. 

Police  officers  report  they  haven't  come 
across  any  pictures  of  Sunny  in  more  than  a 
year.  That's  not  surprising  since  she's 
reached  the  age  when  models  are  routinely 
discarded  for  younger  children.  If  her  life 
parallels  sUtistics,  Simny,  not  yet  16,  is 
walking  the  streets  as  a  prostitute. 

Julie  Rich  was  a  chatty  3-year-old  with  an 
expanding  vocabulary.  Her  latest  acquisi- 
tion was  "butt,"  a  word  that  puzzled  Julie's 
mother  since  it  wasn't  one  she  or  her  hus- 
band were  likely  to  use.  Then  one  day,  while 
talking  about  James  Meacham,  the  owner  of 
Isabel's  Nursery  School  in  Los  Angeles, 
where  she  spent  the  mornings,  Julie  an- 
nounced: "James  took  pictures  of  my  butt 
today." 

Diane  wanted  desperately  to  believe  her 
child  was  confused.  But  when  she  ques- 
tioned Julie  further,  the  little  girl  demon- 
strated positions  she  was  forced  to  take  for 
the  photographs— and  Rich's  worst  feais 
were  confirmed. 

Around  the  same  time,  parents  of  other 
children  who  attended  Isabel's  heard  similar 
stories  from  their  youngsters,  and  the  police 
were  notified.  When  Meacham,  a  middle- 
aged  man  with  a  doctoral  degree,  was  finally 
arrested,  police  confiscated  more  than  two 
thousand  pictures  of  boys  and  girls  between 
the  ages  of  two  and  five,  including  nude  por- 
nographic shots  of  giggly  little  Julie  Rich. 

Johnny  Atwood  was  a  troubled  kid.  The 
13-year-old  couldn't  get  along  with  his  real 
father  (his  parents  were  divorced),  and  he 
was  having  difficulty  adjusting  to  his  step- 
father. So  when  Johnny  was  hired  by 
Donald  Glaser,  a  United  Church  of  Christ 
minister,  to  help  with  home  repairs,  his 
mother  was  delighted.  Perhaps  the  Rever- 
end would  have  a  positive  influence  on  the 
boy. 

But  young  Johnny's  troubles  had  only 
Just  begun.  Two  months  after  he  accepted 
the  Job,  his  parents  became  suspicious  of 
gifts  and  money  he  bad  received.  They  ques- 
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tinned  him.  and  the  boy  eventually  broke 
down  and  told  the  truth.  He  had  been  the 
willing  prey  of  the  charismatic  clergyman 
who  convinced  him  that  posing  in  homosex- 
ual acU  was  no  more  than  an  easy  way  to 
earn  big  money  fast. 

When  the  police  arrested  the  minister, 
they  found  a  diary  and  a  photo  album 
chronicling  13  years  of  encounters  with 
young  boys. 

Unfortunately,  these  aren't  isolated  cases. 
Two  teenage  girls  in  rural  New  Jersey  nar- 
rowly escaped  death  last  year  when  a  man. 
Jailed  for  soliciting  their  participation  in 
child  pornography,  tried  to  have  them 
kUled  so  they  couldn't  testify  against  him. 
Law  enforcement  officials  estimate  that  as 
many  as  1  million  youngsters— ranging  In 
age  from  16  to  under  a  year— are  sexually 
molested  and  then  filmed  or  photographed, 
either  for  the  abuser's  own  pleasure  or  for  a 
profit.  Many  of  the  young  victims,  like 
Sunny,  are  never  identified  and  are  subject- 
ed to  every  form  of  sadism  and  bestiality. 
One  magazine.  Baby  Sex,  shows  6-month 
old  infants  in  sexual  acts  with  adulU.  Some 
audio  Upes,  complete  with  descriptive  nar- 
rative, record  the  screams  of  a  little  girl 
being  raped. 

"This  sickness  exists,"  says  Father  Bruce 
Ritter,  founder  of  New  York's  Covenant 
House,  a  nonprofit  youth  shelter,  "because 
a  small  segment  of  society  wants  it,  another 
segment  profite  by  it,  and  the  rest  aren't 
doing  anything  about  it.  Maybe  we  don't 
know  enough— or  care  enough," 

Who  are  the  child  pomographers?  Often 
they  are  people  who  profit  from  the  sick- 
ness of  others.  There  are  disturbed,  imma- 
ture people  called  pedophiles  who  cannot 
relate  to  other  adulte  sexually,  but  can  only 
receive  sexual  satisfaction  by  having  rela- 
tions with  children.  Pedophiles  are  excited 
by  seeing  children  in  stimulating  poses. 
Child  pomographers  realize  that  a  great 
deal  of  money  can  be  earned  by  catering  to 
these  perverted  tastes.  Dana  E.  Caro  of  the 
criminal  Investigation  division  of  the  Feder- 
al Bureau  of  Investigation  has  testified  that 
most  child  pornography  material  available 
in  this  country  was  originally  produced  for 
self-gratification  by  individuals  or  groups  of 
pedophiles.  Commercial  photographers  and 
distributors  of  child  pom  pose  as  pedophiles 
in  order  to  obtain  these  sexually  explicit 
photographs  of  children  free  of  charge.  The 
commercial  pomographers  then  sell  the 
photographs,  which  are  published  in  child 
pom  magazines. 

Children  become  ensnared  in  child  [rar- 
nography  in  many  ways.  Commercial  opera- 
tors may  pick  up  youngsters  who  have  run 
away  from  home.  According  to  police,  the 
pomographer's  favorite  subject  is  the  at- 
tractive, well-scrubbed,  smiling  child,  the 
more  innocent-looking  the  better.  Pedo- 
philes may  kidnap  and  molest  a  child,  then 
take  photographs  for  their  own  use  or  to 
pass  along  to  friends.  Other  children  may 
actually  be  exploited  by  their  own  parents. 
Every  child  is  a  potential  victim. 

Even  children  from  happy  homes  may  be 
lured  Into  the  vile  business  by  someone  fa- 
miliar, someone  they're  supposed  to  respect. 
The  toddlers  who  kissed  their  mothers 
good-bye  at  the  entrance  of  Isabel's  Nursery 
School  had  been  Uught  to  be  "good  little 
boys  and  girls"  and  obey  the  teacher.  Jac- 
queline Connor,  head  of  the  sexual  crimes 
program  in  the  Los  Angeles  county  district 
attorney's  office,  says  she  gets  at  least  one 
complaint  a  week  that  youth  leaders,  camp 
counselors,  baby  sitters  or  other  people  in 
positions  of  authority  are  involved  in  some 
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form  of  child  molesUtion,  including  pornog- 
raphy. 

Since  the  predator  is  often  someone  par- 
ents trust,  they  easily  miss  signals  that 
something  is  wrong.  "When  Jenny  com- 
plained that  she  didn't  like  her  gym  coach," 
recalls  one  mother,  "I  snapped  that  If  she 
did  what  she  was  told  she'd  get  along  with 
her  teachers."  Jenny,  however,  stuck  to  her 
opinion  of  the  coach  and  sUyed  away  from 
him.  He  was  later  fired  for  asking  children 
to  pose  nude. 

Pomographers  get  children  to  pose 
through  insidious  methods,  including  black- 
mail. When  two  young  girls  in  Chicago  ac- 
cepted a  job  modeling  jeans,  one  of  their 
mothers  went  to  the  first  session  to  be  sure 
everything  was  legitimate.  But  after  several 
weeks,  the  girls  were  coaxed  into  modeling 
bathing  suits  with  the  bribe.  "We  won't  tell 
your  mom.  This  will  be  extra  money  you 
can  pocket."  Next  came  nude  photos,  and  by 
the  time  they  were  asked  to  pose  for  hard- 
core pornography,  their  photographer  had 
them  cornered.  "He  told  us  that  If  he 
showed  our  parents  the  nude  photos,  they'd 
believe  we  had  done  the  rest  anyway,"  one 
of  the  girls  reports.  "I  was  reaUy  ashamed 
to  let  my  folks  see  those  pictures." 

The  seducer  is  also  quick  to  prey  on  a 
child's  vulnerabilities.  For  instance,  Ellen 
Crandon.  14,  had  recently  been  diagnosed  as 
diabetic  and  was  coping  with  the  anxieties 
the  disease  produces  in  addition  to  the  usual 
traumas  of  adolescence.  She  began  to  con- 
fide her  personal  feelings  to  a  family  friend. 
Senne  Brookshlre,  53,  who  was  always  a 
kind,  patient  listener.  He  had  to  be.  It  took 
more  than  a  year  of  kindness  and  grand- 
fatherly  attention  before  he  had  so  ingrati- 
ated hlmseU  that  he  caught  Ellen  suffi- 
ciently off  guard  to  molest  her  and  take  pic- 
tures. 

Brookshlre  then  swore  Ellen  to  secrecy, 
convincing  her  that  she  was  at  fault,  that 
her  parents  would  never  forgive  her  and 
that  her  father  would  probably  wind  up  in 
prison  for  trying  to  kill  him  as  revenge.  For 
months,  Ellen  kept  her  awful  secret  to  her- 
self. However,  when  she  found  out  that 
Brookshlre  had  also  molested  her  12-year- 
old  sister,  she  told  her  parenU  about  their 
trusted  friend. 

PSTCHOLOGICAL  DAMAGE 

But  telling  the  truth  is  not  always  easy. 
Ellen  has  been  in  therapy  for  several  years 
trying  to  deal  with  the  after-effects  of 
sexual  abuse. 

The  psychological  damage  to  children  can 
be  serious — and  long  term.  Johnny  Atwood 
was  so  shaken  by  his  encounters  with  the 
Reverend  Glaser  that  he  had  to  be  placed  in 
a  resident  adolescent  psychiatric  facility. 
Two  years  later,  he  still  needs  counseling. 
Several  years  after  the  Incident  at  Isabel's 
Nursery  School,  one  little  boy  still  cries  out 
in  the  night,  "He's  going  to  klU  me!  If  I  tell, 
hell  cut  me  up!" 

According  to  Ann  Burgess,  at  Boston  City 
Hospital,  who  has  studied  children  involved 
in  pornographic  exploiUtion,  many  of  the 
youngsters,  withdraw,  avoiding  all  social 
contact.  She  believes  that  the  secrecy  de- 
manded by  the  pomographers  leaves  chil- 
dren feeling  that  they  are  society's  outsiders 
and  increases  the  chances  they'll  turn  to 
antisocial  behavior  such  as  truancy,  alcohol 
and  drug  abuse. 

Still  worse,  "Some  of  these  youngsters 
never  get  back  into  the  mainstream,"  says 
Frank  Osanka,  a  social  psychologist  in  Na- 
perville,  Illinois,  and  a  leading  specialist  in 
the  prevention  of  sexual   exploiUtion   of 
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ehfldxvn.  "By  tlie  time  they  are  fourteen 
and  no  l(Higer  young  and  'attractive'  enough 
to  poae.  they  have  accepted  the  pomogra- 
pber"!  bralnwaahlns— that  they  are  no 
good— and  so  they  go  on  to  a  deviant  life- 
style." 

Alao.  there  is  a  tendency  in  some  police 
departeients  and  even  among  some  parents 
to  think  of  youngsters  as  participants 
rather  than  victims  in  pornography.  Par- 
ticularly if  the  chad  is  older,  people  are 
JudgmoitaL  In  turn,  the  child  hears  an 
adult  definition  of  pornography  as  crime, 
and  begins  to  think  of  himself  as  a  criminal. 
TlM  terrifying  reality  is  that  relatively  few 
child  pornography  victims  are  identified.  So 
there  may  be  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
youngsters,  alone,  coping  with  their  own  in- 
terpretations of  whether  they  are  "good 
guys"  (w  "bad  guys"  in  society. 

In  many  ranri.  a  youngster's  pornographic 
expeiicnoe  will  color  future  attitudes  about 
sex.  According  to  Dr.  Osanka.  the  child 
tends  to  blame  himself,  not  the  adult,  and 
thinks  "There  must  be  something  wrong 
with  me."  "That  conviction."  says  the  psy- 
chologist, "can  lead  to  promiscuity,  or  it  can 
cause  some  youngsters  to  grow  up  believing 
sex  is  bad."  Psychiatrists  note  that,  as  vic- 
tims get  older,  some  have  difficulty  synchro- 
nising the  physical,  emotional  and  psycho- 
logtcml  dimensions  of  marriage.  "Sex  may 
become  the  victim's  only  form  of  expres- 
sion," says  Dr.  Burgess,  "or  It  may  become 
separate  from  feeling." 

Sex  may  also  becmne  a  bartering  tool. 
"Pomographers  teach  children  to  be  ma- 
nipulative," Dr.  Burgess  warns.  "Even  a  five- 
year-old  can  be  programmed  to  use  sex  to 
acquire  recognition  and  attention."  The 
chUd  leams  that  sex  is  something  to  be 
given  In  exchange  for  favors— anything 
from  ice  cream  to  a  ten-speed  bicycle.  Kathy 
Johnson,  one  of  the  Isabel  Nursery  School 
parents,  reports  that  after  her  3-year-old 
son  left  the  school,  he  tried  to  get  his  way 
at  h(»ne  by  giving  his  mother  a  "French 
kiss." 

In  addition  to  the  trauma  of  being  sexual- 
ly molested,  a  child  who's  been  photo- 
graphed or  filmed  must  cope  with  another 
fear  Will  the  obscene  pictures  or  movies 
show  up  again?  A  youngster  may  know  that 
the  material  still  exists  and  that  he  or  she 
has  no  control  over  its  future  use.  The 
child's  own  imagination,  plus  any  suggestion 
of  blackmail  the  pomographer  may  have 
made,  becomes  a  constant  threat  to  the 
youngster's  happiness.  "One  photograph," 
says  Dr.  Osanlu,  "can  haunt  a  child  for  a 
lifetime." 

For  instance.  Margie,  a  shy  9-year-old,  was 
lured  into  a  pomogr^hlc  session  by  a  Little 
League  coach  who  used  provocative  pictures 
of  Brooke  Shields  as  a  child  to  entice  her. 
Although  the  coach  has  been  convicted,  not 
all  the  photos  of  Margie  were  found.  Re- 
cently she  refused  to  go  to  her  school's  open 
house  because  she  dreamed  her  teacher  had 
the  missing  photographs  displayed  for  ev- 
eryone to  see.  "No  one  in  her  school  has  any 
idea  what  went  on."  her  mother  says,  "but 
she  has  nightmares  Just  the  same." 

While  children  like  Margie  suffer,  pomog- 
raphers make  huge  profits.  A  magazine  of 
obscene  pictures  of  children  can  be  pro- 
duced for  fifty  cents  and  sold  (or  as  much  as 
$12.50.  OvenUl.  the  kiddle  pom  industry  is 
estimated  at  half  a  billion  to  a  billion  dol- 
lars annually. 

The  pomographers  work  in  back  rooms, 
garages  and  motels  In  every  size  community 
across  the  country.  In  1981,  an  FBI  investi- 
gation of  a  film  developer  in  Syracuse,  New 
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York,  uncovered  truckloads  of  child  amut 
for  ctistomers  in  such  diverse  places  as  Chi- 
cago and  Swansboro  (North  Carolina),  New 
York  and  Gardner  (Montana). 

Even  those  who  deal  in  adult  pomography 
are  incensed  at  the  proliferation  of  material 
iiirinif  children.  "This  \a  a  monstrous  crime." 
charges  Joe  Stelnman,  chairman  of  the 
Essex  Group,  an  "adult  fUm"  conglomerate. 
"It  bears  no  similarity  to  adult  media,  which 
features  consenting  people  of  legal  age. 
Children  don't  have  a  choice— they're  ex- 
ploited." Stelnman,  who  is  vice  president  of 
the  Adult  Film  Association  of  America  re- 
ports that  the  national  organization  voted 
unanimously  to  oust  any  member  Involved 
in  child  pom. 

PORIIOGRAPHKRS'  ALUKS 

Nevertheless,  those  engaged  In  the  sexual 
exploitation  of  chndren  have  some  powerful 
allies.  In  Los  Angeles,  the  Rene  Guyon  Soci- 
ety, which  claims  5.000  members,  is  nuide  up 
of  doctors,  lawyers  and  other  men  and 
women  in  respected.  Influential  positions 
who  believe  that  young  children  should  ex- 
perience sex.  The  group,  whose  slogan  is 
"Sex  by  age  eight,  or  it's  too  late,"  use  child 
pom  to  stimulate  youngsters. 

The  North  American  Man-Boy  Love  Asso- 
ciation (NAMBLA).  a  homosexual  group, 
has  chapters  around  the  country,  an  emer- 
gency defense  fund  for  members  arrested 
for  molestation,  a  prisoner  support  commit- 
tee and  a  lending  library  of  what  they  call 
"boy  love  literature."  Last  December,  police 
officials  raided  a  cottage  in  Massachusetts 
that  they  believed  was  used  by  members  of 
NAMBLA.  and  found  photographs,  some  of 
which  they  say  showed  young  boys  In  sex 
acts  with  men.  In  the  past.  NAMBLA  has 
taken  positions  on  a  variety  of  issues,  in- 
cluding the  military  draft,  and  consequently 
received  support  from  some  student  groups 
and  gay  orgsinlzatlons. 

In  recent  years,  there  have  been  moves  to 
crack  down  on  child  pomography.  In  1978. 
the  Protection  of  Children  Against  Sexual 
Exploitation  Act  was  signed  to  halt  the  pro- 
duction and  dissemination  of  pornographic 
material  involving  youngsters.  Since  then, 
the  FBI  reports  428  Investigations  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Act,  leading  to  thirty-three 
indictments  and  twenty-three  convictions. 
Last  year,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  held  that 
the  dissemination  of  pomography  using 
children  is  Illegal  regardless  of  whether  the 
material  is  Judged  legally  obscene.  The 
ruling  upholds  laws  in  twenty  states  and 
paves  the  way  for  other  states  to  enact 
stronger  legislation.  Also,  the  Missing  Chil- 
dren's Act.  sponsored  by  Senator  Paula 
Hawkins  (Rep..  Fla.).  was  made  law  last 
year,  allowing  a  national  computer  to  be 
used  to  help  trace  children  reported  miss- 
ing. 

But  despite  these  moves,  law-enforcement 
efforts  are  too  often  fragmented.  Civil, 
criminal,  local  and  federal  codes  differ,  and 
three  federal  bureaus— postal,  customs  and 
FBI— have  jurisdiction  over  child  pom. 
Local  police,  who  are  usuaUy  ill-equipped  to 
track  down  the  offenders,  frequently  claim 
that  the  FBI  doesn't  do  enough,  while  the 
FBI  says  it  needs  expanded  authority. 
"Right  now,"  says  Sean  McWeeney,  chief  of 
the  organized  crime  section,  criminal  inves- 
tigative division  of  the  FBI.  "we  get  in- 
volved when  there's  eildence  of  a  large  op- 
eration. But  it's  the  small-town  operator 
who  contributes  to  the  massive  business  in 
child  pomography." 

Part  of  the  enforcement  problem  is  that 
many  children  are  too  frightened  to  come 
forward,  and  many  parents  are  unwilling  to 
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press  charges.  Sometimes,  they  refuse  to 
face  up  to  the  full  Implications  of  what  haa 
happened.  When  a  Boy  Scout  leader  in  Lou- 
isiana was  arrested  on  child  pom  charges, 
parents  wouldn't  testify,  reasoninr.  "He  was 
the  best  Scout  leader  we  ever  had."  Some 
people  regard  an  abused  youngster  as  sud- 
denly "sexual."  For  instance,  last  year  one 
Judge  dismissed  a  charge  of  sexual  molesta- 
tion, calling  the  5-year-old  girl  Involved 
"provocative." 

In  addition  to  overcoming  bias  and  getting 
cooperation  from  parents  and  victims,  a 
strong  legal  case  also  requires  concerted  ef- 
forts by  law-enforcement  officials.  In  Loa 
Angeles,  according  to  Coiuior  of  the  D.A.'s 
sexual  crimes  program,  her  office  and  the 
police  department's  sexually  exploited  child 
unit  worked  hand  in  hand  for  more  than  a 
year  in  preparing  the  case  against  James 
Meacham,  the  owner  of  Isabel's  Nursery 
School.  Meacham  was  eventually  tried  on 
eleven  counts  of  molestation  and  received  a 
26-year,  8-month  sentence.  Just  short  of  the 
28-year  maximum. 

In  most  cases,  however,  the  courts  tend  to 
be  lenient.  For  example: 

Donald  Glaser.  the  minister  who  seduced 
Jotmny  Atwood.  was  put  on  probation  and 
sent  back  to  an  unwary  community  to  do 
two  hundred  hours  of  community  service. 
Johimy's  mother,  who  was  reluctant  to  tes- 
tify for  fear  of  exposure,  but  did  so  to  keep 
the  minister  off  the  streets,  now  wonders.  "I 
risked  my  son's  reputation,  his  peace  of 
mind,  and  for  what?" 

Senne  Brookshire  was  out  on  probation 
for  child  abuse  when  he  molested  the  (Bran- 
don sisters.  After  his  arrest,  he  was  released 
on  bail  and  soon  molested  two  other  chil- 
dren. Police  estimate  he'll  probably  have  to 
serve  only  four  and  a  half  years  of  his  cur- 
rent seven-year  sentence. 

Judges  who  hand  out  easy  sentences  are 
often  swayed  by  a  defendant's  willingness  to 
seek  psychiatric  counseling.  They  assume 
psychiatry  is  equipped  to  help  a  molester  re- 
verse his  sexual  deviation.  Most  psychia- 
trists, however,  claim  there's  no  satisfactory 
treatment. 

Overall,  child  pomography  tends  to  be  a 
low  priority  with  police  and  politicians.  A 
few  years  ago.  Dr.  Judianne  Densen-Oerber, 
a  noted  child  advocate,  tried  to  get  White 
House  Involvement  by  approaching  then 
President  Carter  for  help  in  curbing  sexual 
abuse  of  children.  "He  told  me  I  represented 
a  special  interest  group,"  she  charges. 

The  persistent  child  advocate  hasn't  given 
up.  She's  collecting  one  million  signatures 
appealing  to  President  Reagan  to  declare 
children  the  nation's  first  priority. 

Dr.  Densen-Gerber  believes  that  the  laws 
already  on  the  books  aren't  being  Imple- 
mented. She  says.  "I've  heard  district  attor- 
neys say  they  can't  concern  themselves  with 
naughty  pictures  when  they  have  murders 
to  deal  with." 

Such  an  attitude,  however,  indicates  igno- 
rance. These  sexually  lewd  pictures  harm 
society  as  a  whole.  All  children  l>ecome 
more  susceptible  to  violence.  "There's  a 
ripple  effect."  says  Kristin  Cole  Brown,  in- 
formation director  of  Child  Find,  a  non- 
profit agency  devoted  to  locating  missing 
youngsters.  "Kiddie  pom  readers  may  be  in- 
cited to  abduct  and  rape  a  child."  To  stop 
these  crimes  against  children  and  put  this 
double-x-rated  Industry  out  of  business  will 
take  the  combined  efforts  of  concerned  com- 
munity leaders,  law  enforcement  officials— 
and  parents. 

Senator  Arlen  Specter  of  Pennsylvania, 
who  chairs  the  sulx»mmittee  on  Juvenile 
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Justice,  agrees  that  tougher  sentences  are 
needed,  and  says  law  enforcement  should 
initiate  an  intensive  program  to  acquaint 
parents  with  the  dangers  of  child  pom. 
"We've  got  to  make  it  expensive  for  these 
criminals  to  do  business,"  he  argues.  "If  we 
accept  the  findings  that  abused  children 
often  become  child  abusers,  we  have  to  see 
that  ignoring  this  issue  is  setting  up  a  pat- 
tern for  futiue  violence  against  yet  another 
generation."* 


A  NEW  POLITICAL  LANGUAGE 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  xLLinou 
IH  THE  HOtTSS  OP  RSPRESEHTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  12.  1983 
•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
noticed  that  there  is  a  new  political 
language.  I  hereby  offer  to  our  (»1- 
leagues  some  definitions  from  that 
language: 

When  a  Republican  administration 
seeks  to  get  rid  of  Government  offi- 
cials who  are  either  unable  or  imwill- 
ing  to  carry  out  administration  objec- 
tives or  have  a  secret  political  agenda 
of  their  own.  contrary  to  the  adminis- 
tration's views,  we  say  the  administra- 
tion has  a  "hit  list." 

But  when  a  Democratic  administra- 
tion performs  the  same  function,  we 
say  It  Is  "engaged  in  helping  the  Presi- 
dent to  carry  out  his  mandate." 

When  a  Republican  President  states 
that  religious  organizations  have  a 
duty  to  get  involved  in  the  political 
process,  this  is  called  an  appeal  to  reli- 
gious bigotry. 

When  a  Democratic  President  does 
the  same  thing,  we  are  told  he  is 
"acting  in  the  spirit  of  the  great  reli- 
gious teachers." 

When  citizens  and  groups  contribute 
to  Republican  campaigns,  this  is  called 
undue  influence  and  political  payoffs. 
When  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation uses  all  its  resources  to  elect  a 
Democrat  as  President  and  is  then  re- 
warded by  that  President  by  the  cre- 
ation of  a  Department  of  Education, 
this  is  called  the  democratic  process  at 
work. 

When  a  Republican  President  asks 
for  reduced  rates  of  growth  in  nonde- 
fense  spending,  this  is  called  a  disas- 
trous, inhuman  cut,  made  without 
(X>mpassion  or  concern. 

When  Democrats  ask  for  drastically 
reduced  rates  of  growth  in  defense 
spending,  this  is  called  a  rise  in  de- 
fense spending  and  we  are  to  be  thank- 
ful for  it. 

When  a  Republican  President  pre- 
sents a  zero-option  approach  to  disar- 
mament and  then  modifies  it  to  in- 
clude an  interim  solution,  this  is  called 
a  sign  of  obstinacy  and  ligidity  on  his 
part. 

When  Democrats  say  they  will 
accept  a  freeze  now  and  only  a  freeze, 
this  is  called  concern  for  mankincL 

When  Republicans  try  to  make  cer- 
tain that  the  administration  is  staffed 
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by  those  willing  to  carry  out  the  Presi- 
dent's program,  this  is  called  political 
partisanship. 

When  Democrats  do  the  same  thing 
for  a  Democratic  President,  this  is 
called  the  political  system  at  work. 

When  Republicans  say  that  Mandst- 
Lenlnist  movements  are  totalitarian  in 
nature  and  never  should  be  allowed  to 
take  power  if  we  can  help  threatened 
governments,  this  is  called  cold  war 
tactics. 

When  Democrats  demand  that  we 
cut  off  all  aid  from  any  government 
fighting  Marxist-Leninist  so  long  as 
that  government  has  human  rights 
violations — never  mind  what  the 
Marxist-Leninists  do— this  is  called  di- 
plomacy In  the  great  tradition. 

It  is  not  yet  1984.  Mr.  Speaker,  but 
as  you  can  see.  George  Orwell's  "New- 
speak"  has  already  begun.* 


SIPSEY  WILDERNESS  ADDITIONS 
ACT  OP  1983 


HON.  RONNIE  G.  FUPPO 

OF  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  12.  1983 
m  Mr.  FLIPPO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  re- 
introducing today  the  Sipsey  Wilder- 
ness Additions  Act.  This  bill  is  identi- 
cal to  the  legislation  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs and  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture last  year  as  part  of  the  Alabama 
WUdemess  Act  of  1982.  The  House 
passed  the  Alabama  Wilderness  Act  by 
a  vote  of  354  to  49  on  August  4.  1982. 

In  1974  Congress  enacted  the  East- 
em  Wilderness  Act  which  designated 
12.000  acres  within  the  William  F. 
Bankhead  National  Forest  in  Alabama 
as  the  Sipsey  Wilderness.  The  legisla- 
tion I  am  introducing  today  would 
expand  the  Sipsey  WUdemess  by  des- 
ignating an  additional  28,500  acres  lo- 
cated adjacent  to  the  Sipsey  as  wilder- 
ness. The  Sipsey  Wilderness  and  the 
proposed  additions  are  located  entirely 
in  Lawrence  County.  Ala..  In  the  Fifth 
Congressional  District  which  I  am 
proud  to  represent  in  Congress. 

The  commercial  forest  land  base  in 
Alabama  is  the  third  largest  in  the 
Nation.  Only  Georgia  and  Oregon 
have  more  commercial  foi^st  land 
than  Alabama.  Two-thirds  of  the  land 
in  Alabama  or  21.3  million  acres  are 
covered  by  forest.  Some  of  this  forest 
land  located  in  the  southern  half  of 
the  State  is  among  the  most  produc- 
tive in  the  coimtry.  The  expanded 
Sipsey  Wilderness  proposed  in  the  bill 
I  am  introducing  today  of  a  little  more 
than  40.000  acres  would  only  amount 
to  less  than  two-thirds  of  1  percent  of 
the  total  land  area  in  Alabama  and 
less  than  two-tenths  of  1  percent  of 
the  total  commercial  forest  land  in 

Al  ithftrp  ft. 

Like  most  other  Southern  States.  75 
percent     of     Alabama's     commercial 
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forest  land  is  owned  and  controlled  by  ■ 
thousands  of  nonindustrial  private 
owners.  Our  forestry  industry  depends  . 
on  free  timber  markets  with  many  par- 
ticipants for  most  of  its  wood  supply. 
Public  forest  lands  account  for  only  1 
million  acres  of  the  total  commercial 
forest  lands  in  Alabama.  The  expand- 
ed wilderness  I  proposed  and  approved 
by  the  House  last  August  would 
amount  to  less  than  5  percent  of  the 
total  public  forest  lands  in  Alabama. 

This  legislation  proposes  to  include 
in  the  National  WUdemess  Preserva-. 
tion  System  approximately  28,500 
acres,  encompassing  a  network  of 
canyon-enclosed  streams  and  tributar- 
ies flowing  directly  into  the  existing 
Sipsey  WUdemess  Area,  and  culminat- 
ing there  in  the  formation  of  the  West 
Fork  Sipsey  River.  The  protection 
thus  afforded  to  a  virtual  entire  water- 
shed benefits  our  State  and  Nation  by 
preserving  a  complete  ecosystem  har- 
boring a  nationally  renowned  refuge 
for  unique  plant  and  animal  life;  by  as- 
suring the  permanent  physical  integri- 
ty of  the  beautiful  West  Pork  Sipsey 
River,  which  has  been  designated  by 
this  Congress  for  study  as  a  potential 
unit  of  the  National  WUd  and  Scenic 
Rivers  System;  and  by  helping  main- 
tain the  purity  of  Lewis  Smith  Reser- 
voir downstream,  a  major  source  of 
water  supply  for  Alabama's  largest 
city. 

The  canyons  of  the  Sipsey.  formed 
by  tributaries  slicing  through  massive, 
flat-lying  sandstone  beds,  have  long 
been  recognized  as  a  refuge  for  a 
unique  diversity  of  life  forms;  78  spe- 
cies of  fish,  including  two  unnamed, 
endemic  darters,  inhabit  the  Bank- 
head  Forest's  remote  streams.  The 
gorges  and  uplands  provide  habitat  for 
80  species  of  woodland  birds,  many  of 
which  must  have  hardwood  to  survive. 
The  Sipsey  has  a  fvdl  range  of  mam- 
mals, including  not  only  abimdant 
game  wUdlife.  but  also  otter,  mink, 
beaver,  raccoon,  opossum,  shrews, 
bats,  and— a  true  reUc  of  ancient 
times— elusive  evidence  of  mountain 
Uon.  The  geology  of  the  area  is  par- 
ticularly remarkable,  with  precipitous 
cliffs  and  massive  boiUders  revealing 
plant  and  animal  fossils  from  the  dim 
past. 

But  the  Sipsey's  greatest  renown  Ues 
in  its  unique  botany,  resulting  in  part 
from  the  remarltable  coincidence  of 
three  geographic  regions,  the  Coastal 
Plain.  Appalachian  Mountains,  and 
the  Piedmont  Plateau,  and  three  frost 
zones  in  one  area.  In  consequence,  the 
deep,  shadowy,  and  moist  canyons 
harbor  a  plant  fauna  of  unusual  size, 
diversity,  distribution,  or  rarity,  some 
very  demanding  In  habitat.  Moreover, 
receding  glaciers  from  the  Ice  age  have 
left  within  the  narrow  gorges  a  rem- 
nant of  such  northern  trees  as  the 
Canada  Hemlock  and  sweet  birch,  and 
22   other   plants   which   reach   their 
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southern  limit  in  the  Bankhead  Na- 
tional Forest. 

The  watershed  is  also  a  refxige  for 
the  kind  of  old-growth  hardwood 
forest  which  once  covered  the  Eastern 
United  States,  but  which  survives  now 
only  in  such  remote  areas  as  the  Sip- 
sex's  canyons.  According  to  U.S. 
Forest  Service  data,  hardwood  trees 
over  60  years  of  age  constitute  the 
single  most  predominant  type  in  the 
acreage  here  proposed  for  inclusion  in 
the  wilderness.  A  few  of  the  most  inac- 
cessible canyons  contain  coves  harbor- 
ing virgin  stands  of  both  hardwood 
and  conifer,  notably  hemlock.  A  visitor 
to  the  prcH>osed  wilderness  sees  a 
forest  that  is  overwhelmingly  old 
growth,  naturally  regenerated,  pre- 
dominantly hardwood. 

Honeycombed  by  canyons,  the  land 
involved  in  this  legislation  is  not  ap- 
propriate for  intensive  timber  produc- 
tion. In  1971,  the  U.S.  Forest  Service 
performed  a  hydrological  analysis  of 
the  entire  watershed  of  the  proposed 
wilderness,  and  found  that  most  of  the 
acreage  was  inappropriate  for  inten- 
sive management  due  to  a  high  erosion 
hazard  and  potential  for  intolerable 
soO  damage  on  the  steep  slopes  and 
floodplains.  Indeed,  according  to  cur- 
rent TJ  J8.  Forest  Service  data,  less  than 
one-fourth  of  the  acreage  included  in 
their  RARE  U  "further  planning" 
areas  here  lends  itself  to  intensive 
management,  and  this  is  restricted  to 
the  narrow  divides  between  canyons. 
However,  because  the  unique  ecology 
of  the  canyons  are  dependent  upon  a 
water  supply  from  slope  wash  and  sub- 
surface seepage  from  the  divides, 
clearcutting,  roadbuilding  and  other 
disruptive  practices  there  can  radically 
impact  the  canyons,  flooding  them  in 
wet  seasons  and  desiccating  them 
during  drought.  Therefore,  the  physi- 
cal integrity  of  both  the  existing  wil- 
derness, and  the  expanded  wilderness 
as  here  proposed,  dictate  that  all  of 
the  land  involved  in  this  legislation  be 
included  in  the  National  Wilderness 
Preservation  System. 

In  the  Sipsey,  abundant  water  and 
sheltering  walls  enclose  an  island  of 
the  past.  Sheer  sandstone  cliffs, 
crowned  with  mountain  laurel  and 
fiUed  with  rare  ferns  and  wlldflowers, 
rear  above  the  steep  valley  slopes. 
Hundreds  of  waterfalls  cascade  down 
the  rock  waUs  or  plunge  to  the  valley 
floors.  Niunerous  rock  shelters  occur 
throughout  the  miles  of  gorges,  and 
monstrous  boulders  lie  shattered  at 
the  bases  of  the  cliffs.  Here  indeed  one 
finds  outstanding  opportunities  for 
solitude  and  the  primitive,  unconfined 
form  of  recreation  required  by  the 
Wilderness  Act  of  1964. 

The  Sipsey  WUdemess  Additions  Act 
has  received  widespread  support 
throughout  my  district  and  the  State. 
The  expansion  of  the  wilderness  area 
has  been  endorsed  by  every  major 
newspaper  in  my  district  and  through- 
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out  the  State.  It  has  also  been  en- 
dorsed by  a  large  number  of  public  of- 
ficials throughout  the  State  including 
the  Oovemor.  the  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor, the  State  attorney  general,  the 
secretary  of  state,  the  Lawrence 
County  Association  of  Elected  Public 
Officials,  the  Lawrence  County  tax  as- 
sessor, the  Lawrence  tax  collector,  the 
local  members  of  the  State  Judiciary. 
and  a  wide  spectrum  of  public  and  pri- 
vate citizens.  I  am  pleased  and  proud 
to  submit  for  the  Record  a  letter  from 
Gov.  George  C.  Wallace  in  support  of 
my  plan  to  enlarge  the  Sipsey  Wilder- 
ness. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sipsey  Wilderness 
Additions  Act  is  the  product  of  a  great 
deal  of  hard  work  on  the  part  of  many 
Alabamians.  The  widespread  interest 
in  this  proposal  has  enabled  me  to 
benefit  from  the  advice  and  recom- 
mendations of  large  numbers  of 
knowledgeable  Alabamians  with  ex- 
pertise in  forestry,  conservation,  tour- 
ism, recreation,  and  education. 

We  have  adjusted  the  boundary 
lines  on  the  proposed  Sipsey  Wilder- 
ness additions  at  every  opportimity  to 
preclude  designating  private  landhold- 
ings  as  wilderness.  This  was  not  an 
easy  task. 

Information  provided  to  me  by  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service  indicated  that 
there  were  23  private  landholdings  in 
the  RARE  n  lands  in  Bankhead 
Forest.  The  owner  of  one  tiny  piece  of 
private  property,  the  Gum  Pond  Cem- 
etery, was  unidentified.  By  carefully 
drawing  the  boundary  lines  aroimd 
the  wilderness  additions  we  were  able 
to  exclude  17  of  the  22  private  land- 
holdings  from  the  proposed  wilderness 
area.  Two  of  the  remaining  four  land- 
owners have  indicated  an  interest  in 
swapping  their  holdings  for  other 
forest  land  in  the  Bankhead  National 
Forest.  I  am,  of  course,  giving  to  sup- 
port these  efforts  to  swap  land. 

The  two  remaining  private  landhold- 
ings are  located  near  or  on  the  North- 
east Road  which  will  remain  open  to 
limited  public  use.  All  of  the  private 
landholdings  in  the  area  are  small  in 
size.  It  is  worth  noting  that  this  bill 
does  not  provide  the  Forest  Service 
with  condemnation  powers. 

I  urge  the  support  of  my  colleagues 
for  the  Sipsey  Wilderness  Additions 
Act  of  1983. 

Oeorok  C.  Wallace. 

January  12,  1983. 
Hon.  Jeremiah  Dbntoh. 
U.S.  Senator, 
WtiahingUm,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator,  I  am  writing  to  confirm  my 
support  for  Representative  Ronnie  Flippo's 
legislation  to  enlarge  the  Sipsey  WUdemess 
Area  by  some  29,000  acres,  and  to  urge  you 
to  obtain  Senate  approval  of  the  measure  as 
quickly  as  tx>ssible. 

Our  Alabama  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion and  Natural  Resources  has  endorsed 
the  Sipsey  Wilderness  expansion  as  repre- 
senting minimum  acreage  which  should  be 
set  aside  for  natural  management  of  our  for- 
ests and  wildlife.  Since  only  atwut  2/10  of 
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1%  of  Alabama's  total  foresta  will  be  con- 
tained in  the  enlarged  wUdemeas,  this  cer- 
tainly seems  to  be  a  reaaonable  propoaaL 

Also,  I  understand  that  the  Sipaey  expan- 
sion has  been  endorsed  by  outgoing  Gover- 
nor Fob  James  and  hla  Bureau  of  Publicity 
and  Inf onnatlon,  as  well  as  by  Lt.  Oovemor- 
elect  Bill  Baxley,  Attorney  General  Charles 
Graddlck.  Secretary  of  State  Eton  Siegel- 
man,  the  Lawrence  County  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  State  Representative  Roger  D. 
Dutton  of  Lawrence  and  Morgan  Counties, 
the  Alabama  Motmtain  Lakes  Tourist  Asso- 
ciation and  many  other  Alabamians. 

As   an   early   supporter  of  the   original 
Sipaey  WUdemess  Area,  I  am  pleased  to  Join 
in  urging  your  support  for  the  enlargement 
proposed  by  Representative  FUppo. 
Very  truly  yours, 

George  C.  Wallace.* 


THE  NEW  LOBBYISTS 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OP  nxnoM 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVES 

Tvatday,  April  12,  1983 

•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if.  when 
you  hear  the  word  "lobbjrlst."  you 
think  of  a  sly  agent  of  big  business, 
grabbing  a  politican  by  the  lapel,  drop- 
ping a  cigar  ash  on  his  shirt  and  whis- 
pering some  cjmical  advice  in  his  ear, 
you  are  all  wrong.  Today's  lobbyist 
probably  is  a  white  wine  and  brie 
cheese,  limousine-liberal  type  who 
would  not  be  caught  10  feet  from  a 
cigar  and  would  not  grab  a  lapel  unless 
it  was  attached  to  a  fashionable  and 
expensive  custom-made  suit.  That  at 
least  is  what  we  must  conjecture  when 
we  discover  that  the  biggest  spending 
lobby  in  Washington  for  the  last  quar- 
ter of  1982  was  Common  Cause,  hardly 
a  place  where  old-fashioned  business 
lobbyists  congregate. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  insert  in  the 
Record  a  very  perceptive  editorial  on 
this  subject  published  in  the  Peoria 
Journal  Star,  Wednesday,  April  6, 
1983. 

The  New  Lobbtists 

Remember  when  the  big  spending  lobby- 
ists were  automatically  assumed  to  be  n.S. 
Steel,  General  Motors,  Exxon  and  such  like? 

Many  people— including  some  current  car- 
toonists— still  imagine  a  lobbyist  as  a  big 
bellied,  cigar-smoUng  representative  of  Big 
Business. 

But  times  have  changed.  Goodness!  How 
they  have  changed! 

The  biggest-spending  lobby  in  Washing- 
ton for  the  last  quarter  of  1982  was 
Common  Cause  ...  a  membership  organi- 
zation that  calls  itself  the  People's  Lobby. 

Close  behind?  Handgun  Control  Inc.,  a 
group  organized  to  promote  laws  for  the 
registration  and  restrictions  on  gun  owner- 
ship—another cause-oriented  citizen's 
group.  Not  far  behind  them  is  the  Sierra 
Club— environmentalists;  the  Postal  Work- 
ers's  Union;  the  AFL-CIO;  the  Farm  Bureau 
and  the  American  Rifle  Association. 

The  American  Medical  Association  is  also 
in  the  top  12  as  well  as  Is  Farm  Bureau,  big 
companies  are  absent. 


The  "cause"  glmmldt  Is  the  blsseat 
money-raiaer  in  the  lobby  profession  theae 
days,  far  and  away,  this  cause  or  that,  pro 
or  con.  With  computers  and  bulk  rate  post- 
age, the  appeal  across  country  to  people 
who  share  a  like  passion  for  or  against  this 
or  that  has  become  a  major  Industry  in 
itaelf,  run  by  experts  in  the  system  of  fund- 
raising  and  cause  promoting. 

Defending  the  underdog  has  slipped  quiet- 
ly into  an  industry  all  its  own,  with  big 
money  coming  in  and  very  few  expenses  so 
that  subacriptlon  groups  or  memberahip 
bodies  dominate  the  lobbying  devices  in 
Washington  today. 

They  all  have  this  style  of  fund-raising  in 
common- and  they  feed  on  controversy. 
Without  controversy  over  their  own  chooen 
issue,  they  would  die  on  the  vine. 

The  old-time  business  lobbyists  were 
viewed  with  suspicion  and  most  were  obliged 
to  provide  technical  data  to  public  offl- 
ciala— and  woe  to  the  one  that  gave  false  in- 
formation. 

The  new  style  lobbyists  are  of  a  different 
sort.  They  are  flat-out  propagandists.  They 
have  to  be.  You  can't  get  volunteers  to  con- 
tribute unless  you  go  for  the  emotions.  And 
they  have  not  only  more  money  to  spend 
than  the  surviving  business  reps,  but  they 
have  a  Big  Club  in  hand— all  those  members 
who  are  also  voters  and  will  get  the  newslet- 
ter that  praises  or  damns  this  or  that  politi- 
cian depending  on  whether  he  goes  along  or 
doesn't. 

The  problem  of  lobbying  is  not  what 
group  or  cause  is  represented.  The  problem 
of  the  professional  lobbyist  is  that  he  is  one 
skilled  at  the  techniques  of  bending  govern- 
ment policy  his  way  by  exerting  pressures 
within  the  legislative  system. 

It  is  a  practice  to  be  viewed  with  concern 
and  suspicion  today  as  before,  regardless  of 
the  cause  a  lobbyist  claims  to  be  serving. 

This  is  doubly  true  since  the  whole  thing 
has  become  a  8t>ecial  industry  of  its  own, 
and  there  are  situation  where  one  has  to 
wonder  if  the  lobbyist  is  acting  in  the  best 
interests  of  his  dues-payers  or  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  his  own  profession  .  .  .  the  lobby- 
ing industry,  itself. 

In  that  institution,  real  solutions  to  prob- 
lems are  deadly.  E^mal  controversy  is  what 
brings  in  the  cash— and  that  is  not  a 
healthy  condition  when  it  is  apt  to  become 
the  real  motive  of  some  guy  you  think  you 
are  supporting  to  champion  your  cause  .  .  . 
and  from  whom  you  expect  to  get  truthful 
information. 

That  is  a  naive  expectation  in  the  circum- 
stances.* 
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place  in  his  community,  in  his  own 
way  ipft^<"g  a  significant  contribution 
to  the  area's  youth,  so  that  they  might 
enjoy  the  advantages  he  was  denied. 

Jack  Stauffer's  hobby,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  helping  people.  He  is  the  man  who 
makes  it  possible  for  the  Arleta  Little 
League  to  exist.  Although  he  seeks  no 
recognition  for  his  work.  Mr.  Stauf f er 
takes  care  of  the  little  league  field, 
looks  after  the  equipment,  and  gener- 
ally assists  in  all  possible  ways.  It  is 
hard  not  to  notice  the  contributions 
he  has  made. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  the  com- 
munity of  Arleta  has  chosen  to  honor 
Jack  Stauf fer  at  their  aimual  parade 
to  be  held  on  April  17,  1983.  I  con- 
gratulate Jack  Stauffer  on  this  well 
deserved  awurd.  and  wish  him  the  best 
of  luck  in  the  futiue.* 


MR.  JACK  STAUFFER:  CITIZEN 
OF  THE  YEAR 


HON.  HOWARD  L  BERMAN 

OrCALIPORKIA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday ,  April  12.  1983 

•  Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  commend  Mr.  Jack  Stauffer  on 
his  recent  selection  as  Citizen  of  the 
Year  in  the  community  of  Arleta, 
Calif. 

Jack  Stauffer  is  a  native  Califomian, 
but  he  did  not  get  the  same  kind  of 
start  in  life  that  most  of  us  receive.  He 
was  raised  in  an  orphanage  during  the 
depression,  never  having  known  his 
parents.  However,  he  has  fotmd  his 


REPORT  ON  NEW  METHODS  OF 
IMPRISONMENT:  THE  USE  OF 
MILITARY  PENAL  CAMPS  IN 
POLAND 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OP  WISOORSIK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tvesday.  April  12,  1983 

•  Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ap- 
preciate your  forwarding  the  recent 
report  from  the  Committee  in  Support 
of  Solidarity.  The  substance  of  the 
report  disturbs  me  deeply  because  it 
imderscores  the  growing  repression  of 
civil  rights  in  Poland.  Since  Novemtier 
1982.  the  Committee  in  Support  of 
Solidarity  reports  that  the  Polish 
regime  has  forcibly  conscripted  thou- 
sands of  Polish  people  into  penal  mili- 
tary camps:  that  22  such  penal  camps 
now  exist.  Most  are  located  in  isolated 
forest  areas  but  the  exact  locations  are 
not  known.  Those  incarcerated  in 
these  camps  are  individuals  previously 
interned  by  the  Polish  authorities  and 
later  released  as  well  as  members  of 
Solidarity  suspected  of  union  activi- 
ties. Camp  conditions  are  deplorable: 
Individuals  live  in  densely  crowded 
and  poorly  heated  buildbigs:  their 
food  is  unedible;  their  l>ook£  and  pri- 
vate papers  have  been  confiscated;  and 
they  are  not  even  permitted  family 
visits.  One  escapee  from  a  i>enal  camp 
has  alleged  that  the  authorities  in  the 
camps— the  Polish  Peoples  Army- 
have  tortured  conscripts. 

Thirty-five  signatories  of  the  Final 
Act  of  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe  in  1975  in  Helsinki,  Finland, 
pledged  to  uphold  and  observe  the 
principles  of  that  important  treaty,  in- 
cluding principle  VH.  basket  I  on 
human  rights  and  fundamental  free- 
doms. The  current  regime  in  Poland  is 
clearly  violating  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms  which  its  gov- 
ernment pledged  to  observe:  The 
rights  of  freedom  of  association  and  to 
form  trade  imions.  the  right  to  trial  by 
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Jury,  to  due  process  of  law.  to  life,  lib- 
erty, and  the  seciirity  of  the  person. 

So  that  the  dimensions  of  this 
dreadful  situation  can  be  fully  consid- 
ered. I  request  that  the  report  of  the 
Committee  in  Support  of  Solidarity  be 
inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Since  November  1982,  the  Polish  commu- 
nist-military regime  has  been  forcibly  con- 
scripting Solidarity  members  and  activists 
into  "military  penal  camps"  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Polish  People's  Army. 

The  existence  of  these  penal  camps  is  kept 
hidden  by  the  Polish  government  and  the 
camps  are  isolated  from  normal  military 
bases.  However,  recent  information  received 
by  the  Committee  in  Support  of  Solidarity 
from  undergroimd  Solidarity  publications 
and  from  an  individual  who  was  forced  to 
leave  Poland  February  17, 1983  under  threat 
of  military  internment  indicates  that  there 
are  as  many  as  eight  thousand  people  in 
twenty-two  such  camps. 

As  of  December  16.  1982.  Tygodnik  Ma- 
zowEze  (Warsaw  Weekly),  an  independent 
pmjer  of  the  free  trade  union  movement 
Solidarity  printed  underground,  reported 
that  there  were  already  twelve  penal  battal- 
ions known  to  exist  throughout  Poland, 
with  approximately  five  hundred  conscript- 
ed in  each.  The  bulletin  of  the  Circle  of 
Social  Resistance  (K.OJ3.),  published  under- 
ground, reported  at  the  end  of  January  the 
existence  of  twenty-two  camps.  K.O.8.  mem- 
bers have  been  Investigating  the  penal 
camps  and  interviewing  the  members  of 
families  of  conscripted  soldiers. 

Several  letters  from  those  in  the  camps 
and  their  family  members,  published  in  un- 
derground Solidarity  bulletins,  report  the 
use  of  forced  labor  (mostly  clearing  of  for- 
ests), bad  living  conditions,  monitoring  by 
army  and  police  agents,  interrogations,  and 
the  drafting  of  individuals  with  serious 
physical  disabilities. 

The  aim  of  the  regime  is  to  Isolate  activ- 
ists of  Solidarity  both  from  society  and 
from  regular  army  detachments.  The  major- 
ity of  those  conscripted  were  interned  with- 
out charges  during  the  sUte  of  war,  Decem- 
ber 12,  1981  to  December  31,  1982,  for  a  sig- 
nificant period  of  time.  There  are  reports 
that  a  number  of  individuals  who  were  in- 
terned for  nearly  one  year  were  immediate- 
ly conscripted  for  undetermined  lengths  of 
time  upon  their  release  from  internment  in 
November  and  December  1982  without 
regard  to  age,  health,  or  previous  military 
service. 

The  regime  also  used  military  conscription 
widely  in  November  and  December  1982  to 
thwart  the  eight-hour  general  strike  called 
for  November  10  and  other  protests  planned 
for  December.  In  one  case,  a  witness  report- 
ed that  600  workers  from  the  Nowa  Huta 
Steelworkers  alone  were  conscripted  on  the 
morning  of  November  10. 

The  camps  are  usually  located  in  isolated 
forest  areas  and  their  whereabout*  and 
living  conditions  are  kept  secret  from  Polish 
society  and  the  world  public. 

Several  accounts  state  that  those  with 
severe  physical  disabilities  are  being  drafted 
and  employed  in  forced  labor.  Some  of  these 
"soldiers"  have  missing  fingers,  leg  ail- 
ments, and  heart  problems.  In  one  case 
troops  were  forced,  as  a  form  of  punish- 
ment, to  run  three  miles  to  attend  roll  call. 
Three  to  five  people  fell  during  the  run 
with  heart  attacks;  available  medical  facili- 
ties were  inadequate.  [See  page  5  of  "Intern- 
ment in  Military  Penal  Camps  in  Poland."] 
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The  "soldiers"  are  guarded  by  special 
army  and  police  units  gathered  from  variotis 
security  forces  who  have  often  been  told 
that  the  new  battalions  are  made  up  of 
common  criminals. 

In  the  enclosed  documents,  we  include 
several  accounts  of  the  military  penal  camps 
published  by  Solidarity  underground  bulle- 
tins, an  affidavit  by  a  ranking  Solidarity  ac- 
tivist served  with  a  draft  notice,  and  a  par- 
tial list  of  the  military  camps  that  we  know 
to  exist. 

The  Committee  in  Support  of  Solidarity 
believes  It  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
this  gross  violation  of  human  rights  devised 
by  the  communist-military  regime  in  Poland 
be  publidxed  as  widely  as  possible.  The  gov- 
ernment of  the  Polish  People's  Republic, 
which  has  used  all  means  at  Its  disposal  to 
crush  the  free  trade  union  Solidarity  and  aU 
Independent  organizations,  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  act  in  silence  and  with  impunity. 
We  appeal  especially  to  the  United  Nations 
Commission  on  Human  Rights,  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Organisation,  the  Internation- 
al Committee  of  the  Red  Cross,  and  Amnes- 
ty International  to  take  whatever  action 
possible  to  defend  those  imprisoned  in  mili- 
tary camps.* 


DR.  BLAUSTEIN  WORLD'S  PORE- 
MOST  AUTHORITY  ON  CONSTI- 
TUTIONS INTERVIEWED 


JMI 


HON.  EDWIN  B.  FORSYTHE 

ormw  jnsrr 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REFRBSSNTATtVES 

Tuesday,  April  12,  1983 

•  Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  ear- 
lier this  year,  Dr.  Albert  P.  Blaustein, 
a  professor  of  law  at  Rutgers  School 
of  Law  In  Camden.  N.J.,  was  inter- 
viewed by  the  Washington  Times 
newspaper  because  of  his  expertise  as 
one  of  the  world's  foremost  authori- 
ties on  the  constitutions  of  the  world. 
He  has  personally  assisted  with  the 
drafting  or  rewriting  of  six  Third 
World  country  constitutions.  The  Na- 
tional Constitution  Commission  of  Li- 
beria has  Just  now  approved  his  consti- 
tutional draft  for  their  country.  I 
would  like  to  share  with  you  today  Dr. 
Blausteln's  February  9.  1983,  interview 
with  the  Washington  Times. 

Q:  How  is  it  that  you  came  to  be  involved 
with  drafting  the  constitution  of  a  country 
such  as  Liberia? 

A:  It  started  back  In  1966  when  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency  asked  me  to  buy  a  li- 
brary of  French  and  American  law  books 
which  the  Vietnamese  could  use  as  a  back- 
stop for  drawing  up  a  new  constitution.  The 
Vietnamese  had  asked  for  support  from  the 
United  States  in  the  sense  of  having  various 
books  dealing  with  the  American  Constitu- 
tion, since  that  was  the  model  they  were  in- 
terested in.  Among  other  things,  the  Viet- 
namese asked  for  a  French  version  of  our 
constitution  because  this  was  the  language 
of  their  professors. 

After  getting  the  books,  I  went  to  Vietnam 
to  work  with  the  development  of  a  new  Su- 
preme Court,  which  also  was  to  have  been 
built  on  the  American  model.  There  I  met 
with  the  people  who  had  worked  on  the  con- 
stitution using  the  books  I  sent  and  I  real- 
ized the  need  to  have  a  set  of  books  which 
would  have  the  constitutions  of  all  the  dif- 
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ferent  countries  in  the  world,  so  that  one 
might  pick  and  choose— get  different  ideas. 
That's  when  I  started  this  book  on  constitu- 
tions of  the  world,  which  Is  now  16  voliunes 
and  growing. 

Three  years  later,  I  met  with  Long  Broet, 
the  Prime  Bfinister  of  Cambodia,  in  New 
York  and  he  asked  me  to  work  on  a  new 
constitution  for  Cambodia.  Unfortunately, 
Cambodia  fell  shortly  thereafter  and  all  the 
work  I  did  there  disappeared. 

My  third  constitutional  involvement  was 
to  help  prepare  a  new  constitution  for  Ban- 
gladesh after  it  gained  its  independence 
from  Pakistan.  It  was  a  frustrating  experi- 
ence because  Kamal  Hossain  had  with  him 
the  constitutions  of  both  Pakistan  and 
India,  and  even  though  I  had  brought  him 
the  constitutions  of  many  other  countries  to 
look  at,  he  was  constrained  to  have  a  British 
parlimentary  structure  such  as  existed  in 
Pakistan  and  India.  That's  what  their  law- 
yers knew  and  were  interested  in. 

Next  I  was  involved  in  the  new  Peruvian 
constitution.  What  happened  there,  imfor- 
tunately  was  that  the  members  of  the  legis- 
lature would  say  we  need  this  and  we  need 
that,  so  the  thing  was  put  together  like  a 
prefabricated  henhoiise.  There  are  duplica- 
tions and  contradictions  which,  if  Peru  had 
a  Judicial  system  like  ours,  would  be  de- 
clared unconstitutional.  It  seems  that  Latin 
Americans  do  not  approach  constitutions  as 
legalistically  as  we  do. 

Thm  came  my  participation  in  hammer- 
ing out  the  constitution  of  Zimbabwe,  and 
after  that  came  the  Liberian  experience. 

Q:  Since  both  Zimbabwe  and  Liberia  are 
African  nations,  perhaps  you  could  go  into 
more  details? 

A:  In  Zimbabwe,  Bishop  A.  T.  Muzorewa 
was  head  of  a  black  coalition,  which  had 
been  elected  to  replace  the  white  govern- 
ment of  Ian  Smith  and  draw  up  a  new  con- 
stitution. The  Patriotic  Front  of  Robert 
Mugabe  and  Joshua  Nkoma  was  still  con- 
tinuing the  war.  but  finally  all  the  various 
groups  agreed  to  meet  at  Lancaster  House 
in  England. 

Q:  What's  Lancaster  House? 

A:  That's  where  all  the  British  colonies 
meet  to  hammer  out  their  constitutions. 

Mugabe  and  Nkoma  came  with  their  own 
lawyers  and  they  spoke  directly  to  the  Brit- 
ish government.  Ian  Smith  had  with  tiim  a 
coterie  of  lawyers  who  had  worked  on  the 
previous  constitutions  of  Rhodesia,  and  Mu- 
zorewa came  with  a  group  of  black  lawyers, 
including  a  Muslim  from  Canada.  My  func- 
tion was  to  serve  as  someone  who  knew 
something  about  the  Third  World  and  could 
act  as  a  computer  on  world  constitutions. 

Most  of  my  work  in  Zimbabwe  was  over- 
coming the  whites  headed  by  Ian  Smith 
who  wanted  to  put  things  into  the  constitu- 
tion which  had  to  be  beaten  down  in  ad- 
vance, such  as  wanting  both  the  army  and 
Judiciary  to  be  completely  separate  from  the 
political  process.  That  would  not  only  be 
dangerous  in  terms  of  Judges,  it  would  be 
even  worse  in  terms  of  the  military.  We  had 
a  big  fight  with  Smith's  lawyers  about  the 
right  of  the  Prime  Minister  to  appoint  the 
ctiief  of  the  armed  forces. 

In  America,  the  Senate  has  to  approve  ap- 
pointment of  anyone  the  rank  of  general  or 
above.  But  in  a  small  country  where  there 
may  not  be  so  many  generals,  it  might  be 
preferable  to  modify  that  to  apply  to  colo- 
nels and  above. 

Q:  When  you  are  starting  from  scratch 
like  that,  where  do  you  begin? 

A:  There  is  no  simple  answer.  In  the  Zim- 
babwe situation.   Muzorewa  felt   that  his 
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people  would  be  overshadowed  in  terms  of 
constitutional  experience  by  Smith's  law- 
yers, so  he  called  and  asked  me  to  come  to 
London  to  help  them,  which  I  did. 

Why  did  the  people  of  Zimbabwe  continue 
to  fight  against  white  rule?  It  wasn't  be- 
cause the  white  man  was  denying  them 
habeas  corpus  or  interfering  with  their 
right  to  privacy,  they  were  fighting  for  land. 
In  other  words,  at  what  point  can  you  take 
property  from  the  private  owners  and  give  it 
to  the  general  public.  This  was  something 
that  was  very  important  to  the  black 
groups.  They  wanted  some  constitutional 
right  to  property  and  were  very  wary  of 
anything  in  there  that  might  take  it  away. 

I  was  frustrated  a  bit  by  Ian  Smith  whose 
intransigence  caused  much  bad  feeling  and 
caused  people  to  want  to  go  to  the  opposite 
extreme. 

Every  once  in  awhile  Africans  say  to  me 
that  this  constitution  was  forced  on  the 
black  majority.  I  say  it  wasn't  forced,  but  we 
did  make  compronUses  in  order  to  end  the 
war,  such  as  provisions  which  prohibit  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  constitution  from  being 
amended  for  a  set  number  of  years.  That 
raises  an  interesting  question:  Can  you  put 
something  in  the  constitution  that  says  a 
certain  part  cannot  be  amended? 

Q:  Isn't  that  Just  a  temporary  freeze  to 
help  stabilize  a  volatile  situation 

A:  Yes. 

Q:  Then  it's  not  altogether  bad. 

A:  No.  it's  not.  Interestingly,  in  South 
Africa  there  is  one  thing  in  their  constitu- 
tion that  is  frozen;  everything  will  be  in 
both  English  and  Afrikaan.  That  bl-linguis- 
tic  right  cannot  be  changed. 

Q:  What  about  your  work  on  the  Liberian 
constitution? 

A:  The  reason  I'm  so  excited  about  the  Li- 
berian experience  is  because  I've  never  met 
so  many  people  who  were  oi>en  to  new  ideas. 

If  you  recall,  the  government  of  William 
Tolbert  was  overthrown  by  a  military  group 
headed  by  then  Master-sergeant  Sam  Doe. 
who  said  that  he  was  not  desirous  of  dicta- 
torial powers  but  wanted  to  return  the 
country  to  civilian  rule  as  soon  as  possible 
and  create  a  national  commission  to  write 
the  constitution.  I  had  met  Winston 
Tubman,  the  ambassador  of  Liberia  to  the 
U.N..  and  he  recommended  me  to  the  com- 
mission. 

We  immediately  started  a  survey,  travel- 
ing all  over  the  country  to  question  people 
about  what  they  wanted  and  did  not  want, 
how  they  would  like  to  see  things  change 
and  so  forth. 

This  data  was  sent  to  me  at  my  office  in 
Rutgers  University  and  I  met  with  members 
of  the  commission  to  discuss  things.  In 
March  I  went  to  visit  Liberia  and  began 
working  with  the  commission  to  draft  the 
new  constitution. 

One  section  I  thought  was  very  important 
dealt  with  emergency  powers,  since  we  had 
a  military  dictatorship.  My  proposals  to 
them  were  that  within  48  hours  of  a  de- 
clared emergency  a  written  presentation  of 
the  crisis  must  be  submitted  to  the  Parlia- 
ment, which  cannot  be  dissolved  during  an 
emergency,  nor  can  there  be  any  constitu- 
tional amendments  or  a  suspension  of 
habeas  corpus  at  that  time. 

The  fattest  thing  in  the  draft  which  they 
drew  up  was  a  section  called  miscellaneous. 
I  spent  a  lot  of  time  with  a  young  man 
named  Philip  Banks,  who  acted  as  the  detail 
person,  figuring  out  where  to  put  every- 
thing. 

Some  Englishmen  looked  at  the  first 
draft,  but  their  reaction  was  that  it  was  too 


American,  too  ttsaenX.  The  British  are 
much  more  legiaUttvely  oriented  than  we 
are— we're  more  Judicially  oriented— and 
they  have  a  penchant  for  q>eUing  every- 
thing out  In  great  detalL  Things  which  re- 
quire court  onleiB.  like  searches  and  sei- 
zures, bother  the  British  terribly  because 
under  their  system  Parliament  makes  those 
dedaions. 

But  it  had  to  have  a  certain  American 
structure  because  that's  what  they  were  in- 
terested in.  They  have  ISO  years  of  Ameri- 
can Supreme  Court  dedaions  which  they 
study  in  their  law  schools,  so  you  can't  di- 
vorce yourself  from  that.  The  inlor  Uberian 
constitutiui.  written  by  a  Harvard  law  pro- 
fessor in  1847,  was  based  on  the  Massachu- 
setts Constitution. 

I  J<dced  with  them  that  they  were  more 
American  than  the  Americans  and  that  they 
had  to  open  themselves  up  to  new  Third 
World  ideas. 
Q:  When  will  the  constitution  be  ready? 
A:  Probably  by  March  or  April  it  will  go 
into  a  national  referendum. 

Q:  Do  you  expect  any  parts  to  be  contro- 
versial or  rejMSted? 

A:  No,  because  where  there  were  serious 
disputes  we  provided  alternatives.  I  must 
emphasize  again  the  openess  with  which 
they  were  willing  to  accept  my  ideas  from 
overseas.  Very  different  from  the  British. 

One  time  I  sat  with  a  British  lawyer  and 
said,  'My  Ood,  man,  what  is  this"  and  he  re- 
plied. "But  professor,  we  always  put  that  In 
an  independence  constitution."  They 
wanted  to  use  the  same  exact  wording  in 
Zimbabwe  as  they  used  in  Ceylon  (Sri 
Lanka)  22  years  earlier.  It's  this  kind  of 
stubbomess  they  have. 

Q:  You  mentioned  that  the  new  Liberian 
constitution  was  rather  American  in  some 
respects.  What  about  areas  where  it  differs? 
A:  What  we  tried  to  do  in  the  Liberian 
case  was  to  pick  up  on  the  errors  of  other 
constitutions  and  be  more  clean-cut  and  pre- 
cise. One  example  is  the  right  to  counsel 
from  the  moment  of  arrest.  Now.  we  may 
take  that  for  granted  here,  but  in  some 
parts  of  Liberia  they  still  have  "trial  by 
ordeaL"  A  young  woman  might  be  accused 
of  adultery,  so  they  give  her  an  emetic.  If 
she  throws  up,  she's  guilty.  You  can't  en- 
shrine that  into  a  national  constitution. 

We  also  made  provisions,  however,  for 
tribal  chiefs  to  legally  represent  their 
people,  even  though  they  are  not  elected. 
These  things  go  beyond  the  American  way 
of  thinking. 

This  is  not  a  prefabricated  henhouse  a 
section  from  Peru  here,  a  part  from  Zim- 
babwe there,  a  piece  from  West  Germany 
over  there— but  rather  leads  to  precedent 
type  thinking. 

At  the  reception  a  colonel  got  up  and  said, 
"Make  sure  there  is  a  provision  to  prevent  a 
Communist  Party."  Well,  the  Communist 
Party  was  specifically  prohibited  under  the 
laws  of  South  Vietnam,  but  it  led  to  much 
distaste  and  abuse.  If  you  didn't  like  some- 
one or  wanted  to  get  rid  of  someone.  Just 
call  him  a  communist. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  phraseology  of 
the  (West)  German  constitution  prohibits 
extreme  parties  at  either  end  of  the  political 
spectrum,  a  direct  response  to  the  Hitler 
problem.  It  was  a  very  valuable  precedent. 

Some  of  things  that  people  think  they 
want  in  a  constitution  are  simply  outra- 
geous. For  instance,  if  you  took  a  survey  in 
America  today  on  wtiat  people  want  in  re- 
gards to  capital  punishment,  most  of  what 
you  would  get  would  be  hopelessly  unconsti- 
tutional. 
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The  idea  of  a  constitution  is  not  simply  to 
give  the  majority  rule,  it's  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  minority.  Freedom  of  speech  is 
really  the  freedom  to  say  things  that  may 
be  unpopular  or  disagreeable.  You  cannot 
accede  to  the  wishes  of  the  common  man  in 
aU  things. 

A  real  masterstroke  of  our  constitution  is 
the  right  to  know,  the  right  to  information. 
This  inrhwV*  academic  freedom  and  specifi- 
cally sUtes  that  libraries  will  exist  to  pre- 
serve that  information,  which  is  something 
you  won't  find  in  any  other  constitution. 
The  Uberian  commission  was  very  excited 
about  some  of  these  ideas.* 
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HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

or  nxnois 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESEIfTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  AprU  12, 1983 

•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  Committee  for  the  Weiz- 
mann  Institute  of  Science  in  Chicago 
recently  brought  my  attention  to  a 
dramatic  research  breakthrough  by 
scientists  at  Israel's  Weisanann  Insti- 
tute of  Science  and  the  Memorial 
Sloan-Ketterlng  Cancer  Center  In  New 
York. 

The  recent  publicity  given  the  des- 
perate attempts  of  William  Head  in 
Iowa  to  locate  a  potential  bone 
marrow  donor  has  highlighted  the  dif- 
ficulty and  frequent  imavallablllty  of 
compatible  donor  marrow.  Now,  how- 
ever, a  new  technique  for  separating 
marrow  cells  offers  new  hope  for  the 
many  who  suffer  from  what  are  cur- 
rently among  the  most  difficult  condi- 
tions to  treat— those  involving  massive 
malfunction  of  the  blood-forming 
tissue.  I  commend  the  Weizmann  In- 
stitute's press  release  which  follows  to 
my  colleague's  attention. 
[Press  release  of  the  Weizmann  Institute] 
A  bone-marrow  transplant,  often  the  last 
ray  of  hope  for  many  victims  of  life-threat- 
ening blood  disorders,  can  now  be  adminis- 
tered with  greater  safety  and  to  larger  num- 
bers of  patients  thanks  to  a  new  technique 
for  separating  marrow  cells  developed  by  re- 
searchers at  Israel's  Weizmann  Institute  of 
Science  and  the  Memorial  Sloan-Kettering 
Cancer  Center  in  New  York. 

In  initial  clinical  testing  at  Sloan-Ketter- 
ing and  later  at  five  other  major  medical 
centers  In  the  U.S.  and  West  Germany, 
marrow  subjected  to  the  new  cell-separation 
procedure  has  been  grafted  successfully  into 
over  20  infants  suffering  from  severe  com- 
bined immimodeficiency  disease  and  for 
whom  compatible  donor  marrow  was  un- 
available. Prior  to  this  advance,  these  chil- 
dren could  not  have  received  transplants, 
currently  the  only  proven  cure  for  their 
condition,  since  noncompatible  marrow 
would  surely  have  Induced  fatal  graft-vs- 
host  disease  (GVHD). 

However  in  the  toddlers  recently  treated 
with  the  specially  processed  marrow,  no 
OVHD  was  evident,  and  some  of  these 
former  "bubble  children"— now  possessing 
functioning  immune  defenses  against  infec- 
tion—have already  left  their  prison-like 
plastic  isolation  chambers  to  play  for  the 
first  time  with  other  youngsters.  Because  it 
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often  requires  over  six  months  before  a  pa- 
tient can  be  i)ermitted  to  leave  his  protec- 
tive enclosure,  it  is  still  too  early  to  predict 
how  many  of  the  treated  children  will  even- 
tually be  considered  as  cured.  Early  evi- 
dence, however,  is  encouraging:  The  first 
three  patients  given  the  Improved  marrow 
tranqtlants  more  than  a  year  ago  now  live 
at  home  like  other  children  of  their  age. 

The  cell-sorting  technique,  an  outgrowth 
of  bone  marrow  studies  in  mice  carried  out 
by  Prof.  Nathan  Sharon  and  Dr.  Yalr 
Reisner,  at  the  Weizmann  Institute's  De- 
partment of  Biophysics,  has  enabled  the 
safe  use  of  bone  marrow  from  noncompati- 
ble donors.  Application  of  the  anlmsd  work 
to  human  therapy  was  carried  out  by  Dr. 
Reisner  at  Sloan-Kettering  in  collaboration 
with  Drs.  Richard  J.  O'Reilly,  Neena 
Kapoor,  and  Robert  Am.  Good,  and  appears 
in  the  leading  biomedical  Journal  blood. 

Explains  Dr.  Reisner  Today,  a  broad  spec- 
trum of  major  blood  disorders,  involving 
massive  malfunction  of  the  blood-forming 
tissue,  is  still  among  the  most  difficult-to- . 
treat  medlc&l  conditions.  However,  the  use 
of  donor  marrow  to  replace  the  entire  blood- 
forming  system  in  these  patienU  has  provid- 
ed a  valuable  new  approach  to  handling 
these  often  hopeless  situations.  Till  now. 
the  use  of  marrow  transplants  has  been 
largely  limited  to  the  30  to  40  percent  of  pa- 
tients having  a  brother  or  sister  with  HLA 
(human  leukocyte  antigen)  markers  on  their 
blood  cells  identical  to  those  of  the  recipi- 
ent. Use  of  noncompatible  marrow  would  in- 
variably  lead  to  a  lethal  form  of  OVHD. 
Moreover,  even  when  grafting  marrow  from 
matched  donors,  GVHD  develops  In  as 
many  as  SO  to  70  percent  of  recipients.  For- 
tunately, these  cases  tend  to  be  compara- 
tively mild  and  controllable  by  chemo-  or 
immuno-therapies.  Nevertheless,  15  percent 
of  these  GVHD  victims  will  also  die  from  its 
effects. 

Numerous  studies  over  the  last  IS  ycMz 
with  animals  revealed  the  cause  of  GVHD: 
marrow,  even  from  a  compatible  donor,  con-  • 
tains  suffident  numbers  of  mature  lym- 
phatic cells  capable  of  recognizing  the  re- 
dpient's  tissues  as  foreign  and  destroying 
them.  When  these  mature,  thymus-derived 
T  Lymphochytes  are  removed,  the  remain- 
ing stem  marrow  cells,  which  cannot  yet  rec- 
ognize antigenic  material,  provide  no 
danger.  The  grafted  Immature  cells  act 
much  like  children  adopted  at  a  very  early 
age  who,  when  they  mature,  have  no  memo- 
ries of  their  natural  parents  and  accept 
their  new  home  as  their  own.  The  problem, 
however,  was  that  previous  attempts  to  sep- 
arate out  the  damage-causing  T  lympho- 
cytes In  order  to  obtain  the  cells  needed  for 
human  transplant  aU  failed. 

The  basic  studies  leading  to  the  new  cell- 
sorting  process  to  eliminate  GVHD-causing 
marrow  cells  is  an  outgrovrth  of  20  years  of 
research  carried  out  by  Prof.  Nathan 
Sharon  at  the  Weizmann  Institute  on  lec- 
tins, plant  proteins  with  the  useful  ability 
of  specifically  recognizing  and  binding  to 
sugar  entities  on  cells.  Mice  engrafted  with 
the  processed  marrow  did  not  develop 
GVHD. 

In  proceeding  from  mouse  to  monkey  to 
himian  transplants.  Dr.  Reisner  and  col- 
leagues at  Sloan-Kettering  had  to  make 
some  major  changes  In  the  original  cell-sort- 
ing procedure.  They  had  discovered  that  the 
sugar  entitles  appearing  on  monkey  or 
human  lymphocytes  differ  from  those 
found  In  mice.  However,  by  using  a  revised 
agglutination  protocol,  involving,  TH  the 
first  stage,  the  soybean  lectin  followed  by 
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treatment  with  red  blood  cells  of  sheep, 
non-detectmble  levels  of  mature  T  Cells  were 
obtained  in  the  final  preparation.  The  pro- 
cedure ia  simple,  and  large  volumes  of  bone 
marrow  cells  can  be  readQy  separated. 

"We're  really  Just  at  the  beslnnlnc  of  the 
road  with  the  new  technique."  Dr.  Reisner 
notes.  "We  made  our  initial  trials  on  bubble 
children  because  these  patients,  with  no 
immune  systems  of  their  own,  are  more 
likely  to  accept  grafts  from  noncompatible 
donors  than  patients  with  functioning 
immune  defenses.  We  hope  that  our  lection 
separation  technique  will  also  permit  the 
use  of  mismatched  marrow  for  treatment  of 
other  dti>*y— «  Additionally,  it  is  possible 
that— if  this  procedure  were  applied  rou- 
tinely to  clear  OVHI>causing  lymphocytes 
from  donor-compatible  marrows— the 
number  of  successful  transplants  in  patients 
with  HLA-matched  relatives  might  also  be 
significantly  increased."* 


UNILATERAL  DISARMAMENT, 
BRITISH-STYLE 


JMI 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OP  nxiMOis 

ni  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVXS 

Tuesday.  April  12.  1983 

•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Iidr.  Speaker,  it  would 
appear  that  the  leaders  of  the  unilat- 
eral nuclear  disarmament  in  Oreat 
Britain,  not  able  to  secure  the  votes  of 
even  a  sizable  minority  of  their  fellow 
countrymen,  are  ready  to  abandon  the 
democratic  process  and  turn  to  civil 
disobedience  in  their  effort  to  disarm 
the  West  in  the  face  of  a  Soviet  treaty. 
When  asked  if  the  movement  should 
and  would  obey  the  laws,  a  leader  of 
the  Campaign  for  Nuclear  Disarma- 
ment said:  "There  are  laws  and  there 
are  laws.  W^  have  to  choose  which 
laws  are  our  priority." 

Whatever  one  may  think  about  the 
thought  processes  of  these  befuddled, 
if  sincere  people,  we  must  at  least  pay 
them  the  tribute  of  recognizing  their 
honesty.  They  want  to  disarm  Oreat 
Britain  and  they  don't  care  what  the 
Soviet  Union  does  in  return.  Such 
bluntness  is  refreshing  after  hearing 
similar  groups  take  stands  that  are  de 
facto,  imilateral  disarmament  while  at 
the  same  time  protesting  they  want 
only  mutual,  verified  treaties. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  insert  in  the 
RacoRD,  "Outflanked  by  Thatcher, 
Missile  Foes  Look  Past  the  Law,"  from 
the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Wednesday, 
April  6. 1983. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Apr.  6. 
19831 

OirrPLAltKKD  ST  Thatchzr,  Missn.!  Fois 
Look  Past  thx  Law 
(By  Gordon  Crovitz) 

ORIBfHAM  COKMON.  ERGLAMS.- The 

Easter  weekend  antinuclear  demonstration 
here  seemed  to  accomplish  its  goals.  About 
40.000  people  came  to  the  site  of  several  de- 
fense installations  in  rural  Berkshire  to  link 
hands  across  a  14-mlle  stretch.  It  was,  ac- 
cording to  leaders  of  the  Campaign  for  Nu- 
clear Disarmament  a  smashing  success. 

But  the  British  anti-nuclear  movement, 
the  oldest  and  largest  in  Europe,  has  been 
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forced  to  change  its  general  strategy. 
Having  failed  to  gain  a  political  consensus 
that  Britain  would  be  better  off  without  nu- 
clear weapons,  the  CND  and  allied  move- 
ments have  given  signs  they  are  about  to 
abandon  the  democratic  process  and  turn  to 
civil  disobedience  In  a  last-ditch  bid  to  stop 
the  new  generation  of  NATO  missiles. 

That's  the  unmistakable  message  of  the 
Easter  demonstrations.  Unlike  in  previous 
protests,  the  demonstrators  made  no  effort 
to  prove  they  were  level-headed  strategists 
for  whom  unilateral  nuclear  disarmament 
was  somehow  a  viable  defense  plan.  Instead, 
they  sacrificed  rational  discourse  to  make 
way  for  collective  cathartic  expressions  of 
their  sincerely  felt  fear  of  nuclear  war:  Tens 
of  thousands  of  them  here  cheered  and  let 
off  ballons  as  they  linked  arms  along  a  road 
that  divided  a  V.S.  Air  Force  base,  a  British 
weapons  research  center  and  an  armaments 
factory.  In  Scotland,  3.000  held  a  "die-in"  in 
which  they  sounded  a  siren  and  fell  to  the 
ground  after  putting  paper  bags  over  their 
heads. 

This  change  in  the  movement  comes 
largely  from  a  feeling  of  resignation  that 
n.S.  cruise  and  Pershing  2  missiles  will  in- 
evitably be  instaUed  in  Britain.  If  the  recent 
demonstrations  are  any  indication,  the 
battle  for  the  minds  of  most  Britons— who 
continue  to  support  reliance  on  British  and 
American  nuclear  weapons— may  be  largely 
over.  But  the  movement  against  nuclear 
weapons  could  take  some  new  and  troubling 
turns.  Most  likely  among  these  will  be  re- 
peats of  last  weekend's  efforts  to  close  the 
Oreenham  Common  air  base  and  other 
places  where  cruise  missiles  are  planned. 

A  group  of  radical  feminists  who've  lived 
in  tents  outside  the  Oreenham  Common 
base  for  a  year  and  a  half  represents  the 
new  breed  of  British  "peace"  protesters. 
The  women  have  gained  notoriety  for 
knocking  British  Defense  Minister  Michael 
Heseltine  to  the  ground  and  for  religiously 
excluding  men  from  their  camp.  (They  have 
no  sense  of  humor  about  this  segregation: 
None  so  much  as  smiled  when  a  visiting 
writer  explained  he  was  a  joiunallst,  not  a 
man.)  And  last  weekend  a  group  of  more 
than  100  of  them  scaled  the  10-foot  fence 
around  the  base  and  eluded  capture  long 
enough  to  hold  a  picnic.  They  were  dressed 
as  Easter  bunnies  and  Russian  bears. 

The  overall  movement  has  become  too  far- 
out  even  for  leaders  of  the  opposition  Labor 
Party,  which  recently  re-endorsed  unilateral 
nuclear  disarmament.  None  of  Labor's  lead- 
ing politicians  showed  up  for  the  festivities, 
although  they  had  been  among  the  main  at- 
tractions at  past  C^ND  rallies. 

One  reason  for  the  lurch  toward  civil  dis- 
obedience and  away  from  political  debate  is 
the  strong  line  Prime  Minister  Thatcher  has 
taken.  She  blames  Soviet  intransigence  for 
the  failures  at  the  Oeneva  arms  talks  and 
urged  the  Greenham  Common  protestors 
"to  link  hands  around  the  Berlin  Wall"  in- 
stead of  demonstrating  here.  She  even  sent 
her  defense  secretary  to  Berlin  to  under- 
score her  point;  he  returned  to  tell  the  dem- 
onstrators that  they  were  free  to  protest 
but  that  the  government  wouldn't  "risk  that 
freedom  ...  to  follow  you  on  a  naive  and 
reckless  road." 

Although  the  CND  organizers  deny,  if 
they  have  been  put  on  the  defensive  to  the 
Thatcher  government.  Their  general  secre- 
tary. Msgr.  Bruce  Ken,  made  a  telling  slip  of 
the  tongue  when  crlticlng  Mrs.  Thatcher  for 
her  recommendation  that  they  protest  in 
occupied  Berlin.  "All  she  can  do  is  say  we 
should  go  protest  in  Russia."  he  said  at  a 
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press  conference.  An  Orwelllan  CND  poster 
outaide  a  picketed  Royal  Ordnance  factory 
read  "Checkpoint  Maggie."  Meanwhile,  a 
group  called  the  Coalition  for  Peace 
Through  Security  hired  a  plane  to  have  a 
banner  above  the  April  1  demonstration 
that  read.  "CND;  Kremlin's  April  Fools." 

President  Reagan's  offer  last  week  to 
come  to  an  "interim  agreement"  with  the 
Soviets  had  little  or  no  effect  on  the  demon- 
strators. This  offer  of  a  reduction  but  not 
elimination  of  intermediate-range  missiles 
had  been  urged  by  the  State  Department  as 
necessary  to  calm  European  public  opinion. 
The  idea  was  that  if  Mr.  Reagan  looked 
"flexible"  It  would  impress  the  antinuclear 
groups.  CND  leaders  made  it  clear  that  the 
interim  offer  didn't  have  its  intended  effect. 
"We're  not  impressed  at  all  with  Mr. 
Reagan  and  his  so  called  offers."  said  Msgr. 
Kent.  "The  offer  was  made  in  the  hope  it 
would  be  rejected,"  said  an  other  member  of 
the  group's  executive  committee. 

In  fact,  many  C^ND  members  continue  to 
hold  the  D.S.  solely  responsible  for  the  arms 
race— even  in  the  area  of  chemical  warfare. 
The  CND  recently  held  a  press  conference 
at  which  a  scientist  explained  that,  contrary 
to  reports,  there  was  no  evidence  that  chem- 
ical weapons— yellow  rain— had  been  used  in 
Southeast  Asia  or  Afghanistan.  "It  seems 
hypCNCritlcal  to  us  for  the  U.S.  to  say  the 
Russians  are  using  chemical  warfare  when 
it's  the  U.S.  that's  the  greatest  international 
culprit."  Msgr.  Kent  said.  "The  effect  of 
Agent  Orange  used  in  Vietnam  is  the  same 
as  any  yellow  rain."  It  does  not  matter,  he 
said,  that  the  chemical  defoliant  was  not  in- 
tended to  kill  anyone.  And  evidence  of 
Soviet  violations  of  international  chemical 
warfare  treaties  two  decades  after  Britain 
unilaterally  ended  its  chemical  weapons  pro- 
gram doesn't  dampen  his  enthusiasm  for 
unilateral  nuclear  disarmament. 

"Unilateralism    promotes    and    stimulates 
international  negotiations,"  he  argues. 

The  CND  organizers  are  hoping  to  avoid 
repetition  of  a  split  in  the  1960s.  The  goal 
then  as  well  was  unilateral  disarmament, 
but  there  was  disagreement  about  the 
means  the  group  left  Justified  in  using.  Its 
members  were  worried  about  losing  popular 
support  as  a  result  of  breaking  the  law  and 
they  even  hesitated  to  march.  Now,  the 
group  is  trjring  to  figure  out  what  its  policy 
of  "direct  action"  means.  Its  time,  Msgr. 
Kent  says,  "is  looming  up  fairly  rapidly  on 
the  horizon  Just  now  as  the  date  for  deploy- 
ment for  cruise  missiles  comes  closer."  And 
he  defends  the  move  away  from  political 
debate  within  the  law  by  arguing  that  "even 
for  conformist  consciences  there  must  be  a 
point  beyond  which  secular  law  ceases  to 
bind." 

The  women  who  are  camping  outside  the 
Greensham  Common  base  and  who  fre- 
quently but  harmlessly  trespass  inside  have 
offered  strategic  guidance  to  the  CND.  One, 
28-year-old  Rebecca  Johnson,  has  lived  out- 
side the  base  since  summer  and  has  spent  a 
month  in  Jail  for  climbing  over  its  fence. 
She  recently  set  the  agenda  for  the  anti-nu- 
clear groups:  "There  are  laws  and  there  are 
laws.  We  have  to  choose  which  laws  are  our 
priority." 

The  move  from  politics  to  "direct  action" 
isn't  likely  to  make  the  movement  attractive 
to  the  large  number  of  people  who  oppose 
tmilateral  disarmament  but  who  are  still 
unsure  of  the  need  for  cruise  and  Pershing  2 
missiles.  Western  govenunents  should  feel 
more  confident  about  plans  to  deploy  the 
new  missiles.  President  Reagan  and  Chan- 
cellor Kohl  in  particular  should  note  how  a 


resolute  Mrs.  Thatcher  has  forced  oppo- 
nents of  the  mlsBUes  to  change  their  tactics, 
thereby  admitting  political  defeat.* 


COUNCILMAN  ROBERT  OLNET 
RETIRES 


HON.  HOWARD  L  BERMAN 

OrCALDOKmA 
m  TBB  HOUSB  OP  RSPRISDITATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  12, 1983 

•  Mr.  BERMAN.  BSr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend councilman  Robert  Olney  of 
Burbank.  Calif.,  on  his  outstanding 
service  to  our  community.  Councilman 
Olney  is  retiring  from  the  Burbank 
City  Coimcil  after  4  years,  one  of 
which  he  served  as  mayor. 

Bob  Olney  has  been  a  resident  of 
Burbank  since  1946.  He  is  a  past  presi- 
dent of  the  Burbank  Republican  As- 
sembly: he  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Burbank  Planning  Board  for  11  years, 
chairing  the  board  for  two  of  those 
years:  he  was  a  member  of  the  Bur- 
bank Park  and  Recreation  Board, 
president  and  charter  member  of  the 
Magnolia  Pai^  Optimist  Club,  vice 
president  of  the  Magnolia  Park  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  and  a  board  member 
of  the  Biurbank  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

Councilman  Olney  will  be  honored 
at  a  fareweU  dinner  given  by  the  city 
of  Burbank  on  April  16.  1983.  I  con- 
gratulate him  on  his  exemplary  serv- 
ice to  the  people  of  Burbank.  and  wish 
him  the  very  best  of  luck  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  retirement.* 


A  PEW  SERIOUS  THOUGHTS 


HON.  BOB  LIVINGSTON 

or  LonisiAif  A 

nf  THX  H017SK  OP  RXPRXSEMTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  12,  1983 

•  Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  April  11.  1983,  Wall  Street  Journal 
editorial.  "A  Pew  Serious  Thoughts," 
addresses  the  failure  of  the  Congress 
to  say  what  it  means  about  U.S.  for- 
eign policy  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. I  commend  the  editorial  to  my 
colleagues  because  it  sets  forth  the 
extent  of  Soviet  and  Soviet-related 
presence  in  our  own  backyard,  a  factor 
we  cannot  afford  to  overlook  while  we 
are  deciding  what  role  the  United 
States  is  to  play  in  its  own  affairs. 

The  editorial  follows: 

A  Few  SxRiotis  Thougrts 

Soviet  military  penetration  into  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere  is  a  subject  of  some  interest 
to  those  of  us  who  still  worry  our  heads 
about  U.S.  national  security. 

We  don't  want  to  exaggerate.  We  know  as 
well  as  anyone  that  there  are  no  Soviet  ar- 
mored divisions  on  the  Mexican  and  Canadi- 
an borders.  And  iilthough  Havana  is  a  mere 
76  miles  from  Key  West.  CXiba  harbors  only 
11,500  Soviets.  200-plu8  MlGs.  an  arsenal  of 
naval  cruise  missiles,  SAMs  and  Apex  and 
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Aphid  air-to-air  mlMiles.  several  dosen  large 
troop  tnosport  planes  and  a  fleet  of  frig- 
ates, torpedo  boaU  and  attack  submarines. 
There  ia  no  point  In  being  alarmist  over  the 
fact  that  in  1961  and  1983.  the  Soviets  deliv- 
ered 132,000  tons  of  arms  to  the  island,  the 
highest  level  of  shipments  since  the  Cuban 
miaBile  crisis  in  19«2. 

Elaewbere  in  the  Caribbean  basin,  Cubans 
■re  building  a  high-performance  Jet  staging 
airfield  in  Grenada,  near  the  Atlantic  ship- 
ping lanes.  Bulgarians  have  hauled  Nicara- 
giians  off  to  Europe  to  teach  them  to  fly 
MlGs.  East  Germans  are  instructing  Nlcas 
In  secret  police  tactics,  Cubans  are  indoctri- 
nating their  teen-age  youth  in  how  to  hate 
and  someday  kill  Yankees,  and  RuMians  are 
directing  the  Sandlnlsta  communists  in  the 
fine  art  of  consolidating  political  controL 
Nicaragua  Is  the  support  base  for  guerrillas 
seeking  to  overthrow  the  governments  of  El 
Salvador,  Guatemala,  Honduras  and  Colom- 
bia. All  this  is  given  a  heroic  revolutionary 
gloss  by  front  groups  operating  with  free 
speech  protections  in  the  UJ3.  A  murderous 
military  government  has  Just  taken  over 
Suriname  and  turned  its  eyes  to  Cuba.  And 
then  there's  that  quiet  little  Soriet  base,  os- 
tensibly a  Lada  car  distributorship,  in  the 
Panama  Canal  Free  Zone,  a  few  hundred 
yards  from  the  Atlantic-side  Gatun  locks 
and  about  the  same  distance  from  a  top- 
secret  U.S.  naval  communications  facility. 

Elsewhere  in  Latin  America,  150  Soviet 
military  advisers  still  are  in  Peru,  working 
closely  with  the  Peruvian  military  even 
though  Peruvians  elected  an  anti-commu- 
nist civilian  government  three  years  ago.  Ar- 
gentina, which  may  soon  call  on  the  Peron- 
ists  for  another  deadly  dose  of  populism-fas- 
cism-socialism, has  become  highly  depend- 
ent on  the  Soriets  as  a  market  for  grain  and 
foodstuffo.  Bolivia's  new  civilian  president 
has  communists  in  his  government  and  flirts 
with  Castro. 

And.  oh  yes.  Vadlm  Zadladln.  first  deputy 
chief  of  the  international  department  of  the 
Soviet  Communist  Pariy's  central  commit- 
tee, told  the  Rome  publication  La  Republlca 
a  few  days  ago  that  If  the  U.S.  deploys  Per- 
shing 2  missiles  in  Europe  to  counter  Soviet 
SS-20S.  "we  will  have  to  deploy  missiles 
equivalent  to  the  Pershing  2s.  with  an 
equally  rapid  flight  time,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  United  States." 

Pitted  against  this,  the  U.S.  has  40  mili- 
tary advisers  in  Honduras,  helping  the  Hon- 
duran  army  acquire  some  chance  of  defend- 
ing against  a  full-scale  Cuban-Nlcaraguan 
assault  when  it  comes,  and  60  U.S.  advisers 
in  El  Salvador,  trying  to  help  the  Salvador- 
an  army  find  ways  to  defend  against  an  as- 
sault that  is  well  advanced.  Feeble  attempts 
are  being  made  by  the  Honduran  and  Salva- 
doran  armies  to  Interdict  air,  land  and  sea 
supply  lines  to  the  Salvadoran  guerrillas 
from  Nicaragua.  And  the  CIA  is  presumably 
giving  some  help  to  a  Nlcaraguan  guerrilla 
force  that  has  been  harassing  the  Sandinis- 
tas, hoping  to  save  the  Nlcaraguan  people 
from  the  communist  noose  that  is  tighten- 
ing around  their  necks.  As  to  the  U.S.  direct 
presence  in  Latin  America,  a  lightly  armed 
brigade  guards  the  canal,  gradually  turning 
over  more  authority  to  Panama,  and  there 
are  3,800  troops  In  Puerto  Rico  and  2,100  in 
Guantanamo.  That's  about  it. 

Once  upon  a  time,  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  Congress  would  have  wanted  to 
know  if  the  administration  were  taking  a 
few  minimni  steps  to  dlscourage  Soviet  op- 
portunism near  our  borders.  But  clearly 
times  have  changed.  Key  members  of  vari- 
ous   foreign    policy    related    conmilttees— 
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Twngas.  Dodd.  Leahy.  Moynlban,  Cranston. 
Barnes.  Zablockl  and  Boland.  for  example- 
are  more  frightened  of  the  dreaded  CIA 
than  of  the  Russians.  Congreas  is  stirring 
itself  not  to  worry  about  the  possible  fall  of 
the  Caribbean  or  Comrade  Zadladln 's  threat 
to  stuff  the  place  with  missiles  or  missile- 
carrying  subs.  They  are  worried  about 
whether  the  feeble  U.S.  efforts  in  the  region 
are  "following  the  law."  Last  year  Rep. 
Harkln  of  Iowa  wanted  an  amendment  to 
bar  the  CIA  from  financing  "military  activi- 
ties in  or  against  Nicaragua."  This  was  re- 
jected in  favor  of  an  alternative  by  Rep. 
Boland  of  Massachusetts  banning  aid  to  any 
nongovernmental  group  "for  the  purpose  of 
overthrowing  the  government  of  Nicaragua 
or  provoking  a  military  exchange  between 
Nicaragua  and  Honduras."  Whose  purpose— 
the  aid  donors  or  the  aid  recipients— is  am- 
biguous. 

And  of  course  Congress  never  really  seri- 
ously discussed  what  this  means  or  how  it 
fits  into  any  strategy  for  the  Caribbean.  It 
passed  without  much  debate  and  by  unani- 
mous vote.  But  none  of  this  mattered,  since 
the  purpose  was  to  let  Congress  avoid  any 
responsibility  for  what  might  be  done,  forc- 
ing the  administration  to  carry  the  full 
burden  and  leaving  Ideologues  like  Sen. 
Leahy  and  rice  presidency-seekers  like  SeiL 
Moynihan  free  to  throw  mudballs. 

Iimocent  enough  sport,  we  suppose, 
except  for  the  signal  it  sends  to  Mr.  Zadlar 
din  back  in  the  Kremlin:  The  Americans 
have  been  immobilized  by  our  propaganda 
and  their  own  left  and  the  next  time  we  try 
to  put  offensive  missiles  in  Cuba,  or  maybe 
Nicaragua,  we  could  probably  get  by  with  it. 
At  least  it  would  be  worth  a  try.  Just  to  see 
how  they  respond. 

If  Congress  is  worried  about  whether  the 
administration  is  following  the  law,  it  can 
solve  its  problem  in  one  of  two  ways.  It  can 
decide  what  ought  to  be  done  at>out  the  C:ar- 
ibbean— let  it  go  commimlst,  resist  with 
covert  actirities,  send  in  the  Marines— and 
take  the  responsibility  for  the  conse- 
quences. Or  it  can  stop  throwing  mudballs 
from  the  sidelines,  repeal  its  sophomoric 
amendments  and  let  the  administration  go 
about  its  business.  As  we  said  at  the  outset, 
we  don't  want  to  exaggerate,  but  Caribbean 
security  seems  to  us  to  be  worth  at  least  a 
few  serious  thoughts.* 


MOSCOW  LEAPS  TO  THE  DE- 
FENSE OP  THE  NATIONAL 
COUNCIL  OP  CHURCHES 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or  GCORGIA 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  12.  1983 

•  Mr.  MCDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  sajring  goes  "by  their  friends,  ye 
shall  Imow  them"  might  apply  to  the 
National  Coimcil  of  Churches,  so  it 
was  not  surprising  to  read  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh Post-Gazette  of  Pebruary  22, 
1983,  that  the  Soviet  paper  Izvestla 
rallied  to  the  defense  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  in  the  aftermath 
of  the  recent  "60  Minutes"  program  so 
critical  of  some  of  the  allocation  of 
funds  by  the  NCC.  Therefore,  I  com- 
mend this  item  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues. 
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[From  tbe  PltUbursb  Post-Omaette,  Feb.  32. 
1983) 

Moscow  liurs  to  thx  Dcrnsx  or  thb  NCC 
(By  Joaepb  Sobrmn) 
Nkw  Yohk.— Leftist  propMUMte  has  devel- 
oped a  wonderful  technique  of  sustaining 
contradictions.  On  the  one  hand  it  will 
thunder  against  the  slanderous  accusation 
that  Alger  Hiss  was  working  for  Stalin,  on 
the  other  it  will  play  the  antlphonal  thane 
that  working  for  Stalin  was  a  rather  high- 
minded  thing  to  do.  The  people  who  swore 
most  vociferously  that  Alger  would  never  do 
such  a  thing  were  the  same  people  who 
would  have  been  least  offended  If  forced  to 
admit  that  he  had.  It  Is  a  Uttle  like  saying 
you  have  never  committed  the  heinous 
crime  of  burglary,  but  why  should  it  be  a 
crime? 

The  left  is  now  furious  with  CBS'  "«0 
Minutes"  for  doing  an  expose  of  what  are, 
after  all,  some  rather  well-known  facts 
about  the  National  CouncU  of  Churches.  A 
lead  article  in  New  York's  ptnker-than-thou 
Village  Voice  gently  chides  CBS  for  "one  of 
the  most  delirious  spasms  of  open  red-bait- 
ing and  Intimidation  since  the  McCarthy 
era."  The  rest  of  the  article  rises  to  the 
Voice's  tiabltual  standards  of  turgldity. 

But  the  defense  of  the  NCC  is  not  left  to 
the  Voice  alone.  Help  has  arrived  from 
Moscow,  where  an  Izvestia  story  attempts  to 
restore  objectivity  under  the  headline  "Ma- 
licious Attacks:  White  House  Waging  Unbri- 
dled Campaign  of  Persecution  Against 
Clergy." 

In  case  you  assume,  as  I  once  did,  that  the 
Soviet  press  In  recent  years  has  toned  down 
its  ideological  shrillness,  let  me  give  you  a 
free  sample  of  the  story,  as  furnished  to  Iz- 
vestia by  the  Tass  News  Agency  from  Wash- 
ington: 

"Acting  upon  orders  from  the  White 
House,  the  VJ8.  forces  of  reaction  are 
waging  an  unbridled  campaign  of  persecu- 
tion against  religious  organizations  In  that 
country  whose  political  position  does  not 
follow  the  official  Washington  line. 

"After  malicious  attacks  against  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops  in 
the  n.S.A..  which  had  decisively  protested 
the  suicidal  militaristic  course  of  the  White 
House,  the  largest  and  most  Influential  reli- 
gious organization  In  that  country,  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches  of  the  U.S.A.. 
has  been  subjected  to  persecution."  Specifi- 
cally, says  Izvestia.  CBS  has  "unleashed  a 
cascade  of  ugly  accusations"  against  the 
NCC. 

"What  are  the  'crimes'  of  that  mass  reli- 
gious organization?  CBS  offered  a  whole  list 
of  'accusations'  blaming  the  NCC.  for  in- 
stance, for  having  provided  humane  aid  to 
the  Socialist  Republic  of  Vietnam.  It  re- 
gards as  crime  the  NCC's  support  rendered 
to  organizations  defending  the  Puerto  Rlcan 
people's  struggle  for  liberation  from  X3£. 
oppression .  .  . 

"  'All  we  are  trying  is  to  assist  those  who 
need  help  and  Justice.'  declared  Paul 
McCIeary,  a  representative  of  the  NCC. 

"The  campaign  of  persecution  waged 
against  n.S.  clergy  clearly  reveals  the  hand 
of  the  White  House  .  .  ." 

But  aU  this  traditional  Stalinoid  boUer- 
plate  is  for  domestic  consumption.  The  Sovi- 
ets adopt  one  tone  for  Russian  audiences, 
another  for  Americans. 

For  a  remarkable  look  at  American-target- 
ed Soviet  propaganda,  you  can  do  no  better 
than  read  the  forthcoming  book.  "The 
Soviet  Viewpoint."  to  be  published  next 
month  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  It  consists  of  a 
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few  InterviewB  with  the  SovleU'  leading 
American  specialists,  Oeorgl  Arbatov. 

Arbatov  completely  avoids  Izvestia-style 
rhetoric  He  has  mastered  the  Idiom  of 
Cyrus  Vance  and  The  New  York  Times,  and 
has  no  need  of  double-barreled  agitprop 
phrases  like  "the  Puerto  Rlcan  peoples' 
struggle  for  liberation  from  UJ3.  oppres- 
sion." Instead  he  croons  about  "detente.' 
"mutually  acceptable  solution."  "interna- 
tional cooperation."  and  "today's  increasing- 
ly complex,  fragile  and  Interdependent 
world." 

About  one  thing  there  is  no  doubt:  Arba- 
tov is  an  extraordinarily  Intelligent  and 
adroit  man.  with  a  nearly  perfect  ear  for  the 
evasiveness  of  Western  diplomatic  language. 
And  he  knows  how  to  put  that  language  to 
use.  In  the  old  days  American  fellow  travel- 
ers would  echo  the  Moscow  line.  In  all  its 
crudity.  Not  so  today:  Instead  Arbatov 
echoes  the  liberal  line,  because  he  realizes 
there  Is  no  longer  any  need  of  radical  sub- 
version. Just  by  reinforcing  our  cliches  he 
knows  he  can  hasten  our  ruin. 

Far  from  banging  his  shoe  on  the  table, 
he  sounds  like  any  speaker  at  the  Council  of 
Foreign  Relations:  "In  the  coming  decades, 
global  problems  like  the  depletion  of  natu- 
ral resources,  environmental  pollution  and 
hunger  will  be  still  more  acute."  In  a  nucle- 
ar war,  he  warns  us  solemnly,  "there  will  be 
no  winners."  This  is  the  muted,  convention- 
al language  of  our  own  decadence,  and  the 
Soviets  are  glad  to  encourage  us  to  speak  it. 
As  long  as  we  do.  Alger  Hiss  will  be  a  super- 
fluity.* 


DISPOSING  OF  EXCESS  SILVER 


HON.  LARRY  L  CRAIG 

OP  IDAHO 
m  THX  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  12.  1983 

•  Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I 
am  joined  by  my  esteemed  colleagues 
in  introducing  a  proposal  designed  to 
redirect  the  sale  of  silver  from  the  na- 
tional defense  stockpile  in  an  effort  to 
minimize  its  effect  on  the  price  of 
silver  and  protect  an  industry  impor- 
tant to  our  Nation. 

The  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1981,  Public  Law  97-35,  author- 
ized the  disposal  of  105.1  million  troy 
ounces,  or  about  75  percent,  of  the 
stockpile  silver  in  fiscal  years  1982-84. 
However,  the  fiscal  year  1982  Defense 
Appropriation  Act.  Public  Law  97-114, 
suspended  the  disposal  pending:  First, 
a  July  1,  1982.  redetermination  by  the 
President  that  the  silver  to  be  dis- 
posed of  is  excess  to  stockpile  require- 
ments, and  second,  congressional  ap- 
proval of  any  proposed  disposal 
method.  In  making  the  redetermina- 
tion, the  President  is  required  to  con- 
sider certain  factors,  including  the 
findings  and  recommendations  in  the 
General  Accoimting  Office's  (GAO) 
report  of  January  11,  1982. 

The  administration  established  a 
Federal  task  force,  the  Interagency 
Silver  Commodity  Committee,  to  ad- 
dress the  legislative  requirements.  The 
committee  will  ultimately  make  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Cabinet  Coiuicil 
on  Natural  Resources  and  the  Envi- 
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ronment.  Both  the  Federal  Emergency 
and  Bianagement  Agency  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  are  members  of 
the  committee. 

On  June  24.  1982,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  as  chairman  pro  tem  of 
the  Cabinet  CouncU  informed  the 
Congress  that  the  redetermination 
had  been  postponed  for  several  rea- 
sons. The  administration  is  currently 
preparing  a  report  to  the  Congress  as 
required  by  Public  Law  97-114.  The 
report  is  tentatively  scheduled  to  be 
released  during  the  spring  of  1983. 

As  war  clouds  gathered  in  the  late 
1930's,  Congress  created  the  national 
defense  stockpile  to  build  up  supplies 
of  critical  materials  needed  in  war- 
time. The  President  sets  the  goals  for 
stockpile  procurement,  and  only  Con- 
gress can  authorize  the  sale  or  disposal 
of  stockpiled  material. 

In  1979,  Congress  created  the  na- 
tional defense  stockpile  transaction 
fund.  Proceeds  from  the  sale  of  sur- 
plus materials  go  into  the  fund  and 
are  used  to  buy  materials  in  short 
supply. 

Since  the  discovery  of  fabulous 
mines  in  the  19th  century,  the  United 
States  has  been  a  major  producer  of 
silver.  There  was  no  need  to  stockpile 
silver  in  World  War  II.  In  fact,  the 
Government  began  to  stockpile  silver 
only  13  years  ago,  when  the  rising 
level  of  imports  created  concern  about 
the  ability  of  domestic  producers  to 
meet  emergency  demands. 

Imports  of  silver  average  aroimd  40 
percent  of  consumption  per  year,  but 
the  leading  sources  of  supply  are 
nearby  friendly  countries  such  as 
Canada,  Mexico,  and  Peru.  Because  of 
this  supposedly  readily  available  sup- 
plies from  such  coimtries  in  peacetime 
(questionable  in  time  of  war)  FEMA 
determined  in  1976,  the  first  time,  that 
the  silver  stockpile  was  well  in  excess 
of  national  needs.  Each  President 
since  then  has  tried  to  sell  varying 
amounts  of  the  stockpile  silver,  but 
Congress  declined  to  go  along  until 
1981  when  sale  of  105.1  million  troy 
ounces  was  authorized  as  part  of  the 
budget  reconciliation  package.  In  the 
meantime,  the  prospect  of  the  sale  of 
such  large  amounts  of  silver  created 
severe  dismption  in  the  marketplace. 
Prices  nosedived  as  potential  buyers 
considered  the  impact  of  suddenly  in- 
creased supplies. 

The  GSA  attempted  to  sell  stock- 
piled silver  through  an  auction 
method  in  the  fall  of  1981.  This  was 
not  very  successful,  however.  It  failed 
to  carry  out  the  mandate  of  Congress 
that  the  silver  be  accessible  to  the  gen- 
eral public  because  the  minimum  al- 
lowable bid  was  for  eight  1.000  ounce 
bars— costing  between  $60,000  and 
$70,000.  The  investors  who  could 
afford  such  quantities  were  scared  off 
by  the  declining  price  and  stiff  restric- 
tions. Consequently,  the  GSA  rejected 
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all  bids  at  two  of  their  six  auctions  be- 
cause they  were  too  low.  Altogether, 
only  2  million  ounces  were  sold  of  the 
10  million  offered. 

Thus,  no  one— not  the  Government, 
nor  investors,  nor  the  public— got  what 
they  wanted. 

Many  nations  offer  their  citizens, 
and  the  citizens  of  other  countries  the 
chance  to  buy  coins  made  of  precious 
metals  as  investment  opportunities. 
Why  not  the  United  States?  SUver 
coins  would  give  all  citizens  the  oppor- 
tunity to  invest  in  American  silver  and 
would  easily  dispose  of  the  required 
portion  of  the  stockpUe  at  a  handsome 
profit  to  the  Government  for  purchase 
of  other  materials  which,  unlike  silver, 
are  deemed  to  be  in  short  supply. 

This  is  why  we  are  introducing  the 
National  SUver  Disposal  Act.  The  bill 
would  generate  revenues  for  the  na- 
tional defense  transaction  fund  for 
purchasing  other  strategic  and  critical 
materials  as  weU  as  not  causing  any 
major  disruption  to  the  sUver  market. 

Highlights  of  the  bUl  include: 

The  Morgan  doUar  A  restrike  of  the 
famous  19th  century  sUver  dollar,  this 
coin  would  weigh  three-quarters  of  an 
ounce  and  contain  90  percent  sUver.  It 
would  bear  the  date  of  imprint,  a  face 
value  of  $1  and  official  Government 
markings. 

The  coin  would  be  worth  far  more 
than  a  dollar  because  of  its  sUver  con- 
tent, however,  and  is  intended  as  a  col- 
lector's item  rather  than  as  a  circulat- 
ing coin.  The  coin  would  be  sold  at  a 
premium  over  the  cost  of  production 
and  would  be  offered  to  the  pubUc  by 
coin  dealers  as  weU  as  through  the  De- 
partment of  the  TreasuiT,  with  aU 
profits  going  back  into  the  transaction 
fund. 

The  sUver  liberty:  This  1-ounce  coin 
woiUd  be  made  of  99  percent  pure 
sUver  and  would  carry  no  face  value  al- 
though it  would  have  legal  tender 
status.  It,  too,  would  be  sold  at  a  pre- 
mium over  the  cost  of  production  with 
profits  returning  to  the  transaction 
fund,  and  its  value  would  float  accord- 
ing to  the  value  of  sUver  in  the  mar- 
ketplace. As  a  coUector's  item  prized 
for  its  beauty  and  enduring  value,  and 
as  a  convenient  method  of  investment, 
the  coin  would  doubtless  enjoy  wide 
sales. 

After  carefully  studying  aU  the  al- 
ternative methods  for  disposal  of  the 
StockpUe,  the  GAO— fiscal  watchdog 
of  the  Congress— reported  that  the 
coinage  option  "appeared  to  be  an  at- 
tractive alternative  that  should  be 
considered." 

GAO  said  factors  favoring  the  coin- 
age include: 

More  revenue  for  the  transaction 
fimd  than  bulk  sales  of  sUver  in  a  de- 
pressed market: 

New  demand— from  the  general 
pubUc— which  would  be  created  to 
help  offset  disruption  in  the  market 
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price  that  might  otherwise  be  caused 
by  the  new  supply. 

Greater  likelihood  that  sUver,  in  the 
form  of  coins,  wiU  remain  in  the 
United  States  as  opposed  to  bulk  sUver 
which  finds  its  market  moi«  with  for- 
eign investors  and  commodities  specu- 
lators. 

"Therefore  we  believe  that  the  feasi- 
bility of  disposing  of  any  sUver  foimd 
to  be  in  excess  of  stockpUe  require- 
ments by  combining  the  numismatic, 
commemorative  and  bullion  attributes 
of  coins  deserves  serious  consider- 
ation," the  GAO  report  concluded. 

The  United  States  has  one  of  the 
oldest  continuous  coinage  systems  in 
the  world.  The  instant  recognition  and 
prestige  of  U.S.  mintage,  the  conven- 
ient and  familiar  size,  the  large 
market  represented  by  the  millions  of 
U.S.  coin  coUectors  and  potential 
market  for  smaU  investors  combine  to 
make  coinage  of  both  denominated 
and  undenominated  bullion  coins  a 
ready  and  workable  solution  to  the 
excess  stockpUe  of  sUver. 

Americans  purchase  an  estimated  $1 
billion  worth  of  foreign  coins  such  as 
the  Krugerrand  and  maple  leaf  each 
year.  Is  it  not  time  they  were  able  to 
piurchase  American  precious  metal 
coins,  too?« 


A  CALM,  REASONABLE  LOOK  AT 
DEFENSE  SPENDING 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  nxmois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  12,  1983 

•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Herbert 
Stein,  chairman  of  the  CouncU  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  imder  Presidents  Rich- 
ard Nixon  and  Gerald  Ford  has  writ- 
ten an  admirably  reasonable  and  in- 
formed look  at  the  question  of  defense 
spending.  His  calm,  objective  appraisal 
of  the  facts  of  the  Reagan  defense 
budget  is  aU  the  more  welcome  since 
so  many  discussions  of  the  defense 
budget  lack  the  qualities  of  reason  and 
objectivity. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  insert  in  the 
Record,  "Affording  Defense  and 
More"  by  Herbert  Stein,  the  New  York 
Times,  April  8,  1983: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  8.  1983] 
AiTORDnfG  Defense  and  More 
(By  Herbert  Stein) 

Washhictom.— Though  the  United  States 
is  engaged  In  a  debate  about  defense  and  do- 
mestic spending  priorities  that  may  be  cru- 
cial for  our  survival,  the  most  basic  and  ob- 
vious facts  relevant  to  tliat  debate  are  never 
put  on  the  table. 

President  Reagan  has  proposed  to  in- 
crease defense  spending  by  56  percent.  In 
real  terms,  from  1982  to  1988.  On  all  sides- 
Democrats  and  Republicans,  businessmen 
and  financiers,  labor  leaders,  religious  lead- 
ers and  others— there  is  strong  opposition  to 
this  policy.  They  say  that  this  proposal 
would  devote  too  much  national  output  (the 
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total  production  of  goods  and  services,  or 
gross  national  product)  to  defense,  which 
means  It  would  devote  too  little  to  other 
purposes — consumption,  private  investment 
and  Government  nondefense  programs.  The 
opponents  mean,  although  they  do  not  usu- 
ally put  it  clearly,  that  It  is  very  Important 
to  increase  output  available  for  nondefense 
purposes  even  more  rapidly  than  output 
would  Increase  with  the  Reagan  defense 
program— so  Important,  that  It  is  worth 
taking  risks  with  national  security  to 
achieve  that  goal. 

The  fact  being  concealed  as  if  it  were  a 
guilty  secret,  is  that  America  is  rich  in 
ou^ut  available  for  nondefense  purposes 
and  ttiat  even  with  the  Reagan  defense  pro- 
gram It  will  become  still  richer  at  a  rapid 
rate. 

America  can  easily  afford  to  slow  down 
the  pace  at  which  it  Is  becoming  richer  in 
order  to  provide  the  defense  program  that 
the  Administration  considers  essentiaL  We 
are  not  besieged  in  the  Alamo,  trying  to 
decide  whether  the  last  rations  should  go  to 
the  fighting  men  or  the  women  and  chil- 
dren. The  whole  debate  Is  over  a  tiny,  even 
insignificant,  difference  In  the  rate  at  which 
an  already  rich  population  becomes  still 
richer. 

In  1982.  the  most  depressed  year  of  our 
postwar  history,  total  output  devoted  to 
nondefense  uses  was  25  percent  higher  than 
It  was  10  years  earlier.  Private  consumption 
almost  30  percent  higher  and  private  con- 
sumption per  capita  was  17  percent  higher. 
Moreover,  If  total  outputs  rises,  as  common- 
ly expected,  and  if  the  defense  program  is 
carried  out,  total  nondefense  output  will 
rise  significantly  faster  than  in  the  past  10 
years.  These  were  not  the  best  10  years  In 
our  history,  but  the  Increase  in  nondefense 
output  would  also  be  very  close  to  our  long- 
term  experience. 

From  1950  to  1980,  total  nondefense 
output  rose  by  3.5  percent  per  year;  from 
1982  to  1988.  during  the  Reagan  defense 
buildup,  nondefense  output  is  to  rise  3.3  per- 
cent per  year.  That  is.  the  output  available 
for  private  consumption,  investment  and 
the  Government's  nondefense  programs  will 
rise  almost  as  rapidly  as  during  the  average 
of  the  postwar  period.  The  resources  avaU- 
able  for  nondefense  purposes  would  rise  fast 
enough  to  double  in  20  years.  A  society  al- 
ready richly  endowed  with  output  available 
for  nondefense  purposes  would  enjoy  an  in- 
crease of  such  output  at  a  healthy  rate— de- 
spite having  to  increase  its  defense  expendi- 
tures rapidly. 

The  explanation  for  this  combination  of 
conditions  is  simple.  Defense  absorbs  only  a 
tiny  proportion  of  the  national  output— 5.5 
percent  In  1982.  As  a  result,  even  a  rapid  In- 
crease In  that  share  does  not  much  affect 
the  remainder.  Of  course,  no  one  is  propos- 
ing to  end  the  defense  program  or  even  to 
end  its  increase.  The  range  of  policies  under 
consideration  runs  from  the  President's  pro- 
posal, which  would  increase  defense  outlays 
by  7.7  percent  a  year  between  1982  and 
1988,  to  a  Democratic  proposal  that  would 
increase  them  by  4  percent  a  year. 

What  would  be  the  effect  of  choosing  the 
4  percent  instead  of  the  7.7  percent  pro- 
gram? The  rate  of  growth  of  output  avail- 
able for  nondefense  uses  would  be  3.5  per- 
cent Instead  of  3.3  percent  a  year.  Is  It 
worthwhile  giving  up  defense  Increases  that 
the  President.  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  consider  essential  in 
order  to  aclUeve  that  difference  in  the  rate 
of  growth  of  nondefense  output?  Is  it  worth- 
wtiile  giving  up  those  defense  Increases  to 
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ave  an  amount  of  money  In  IMS  about 
equal  to  annual  expenditures  for  admlaiions 
to  tbeatera  and  ^MCtator-sports  events?  To 
be  wiUlnc  to  aacrlflce  defense  outlays  for  so 
little  gain,  one  would  have  to  be  certain  that 
they  are  not  eastntlal 

Two  questions  will  be  nUsed  about  this 
line  of  argument.  First,  although  it  is  cor- 
rect to  say  that  the  American  people  on  the 
awage  are  very  affluent  and  can  easily 
afford  to  divert  another  2  or  3  percent  of 
their  income  to  defense,  what  about  those 
who  are  not  affluent?  Second,  what  about 
the  budget  detldt? 

These  are  questions  about  how  we  should 
allocate  the  93  percent  of  the  national 
output  we  don't  devote  to  defense,  not 
about  the  7  percent  we  plan  to  devote  to  de- 
fense. In  IMS.  according  to  Admlnstration 
estimates  and  proposals,  the  gross  national 
product  would  be  about  $8  trillion,  in  1988 
prices,  of  which  about  $3M  billion  would  be 
for  defense  and  $4.61  trillion  would  be  for 
nondefenae  purposes.  That  $4.61  trillion  is 
the  logical  source  from  which  to  provide  ad- 
dltiimal  support  for  poor  people  or  to 
reduce  the  budget  deficit,  if  either  is  consid- 
ered urgoitly  necessary. 

A  standard  argument  of  those  who  want 
the  defense  program  cut  is  that  the  rise  of 
defense  outlays  wfll  wealcen  the  economy  by 
iixaeasing  the  deficits  and  that  national  se- 
curity depends  on  our  economic  strength. 
This  argument  is  full  of  holes. 

First,  the  Reagan  budget  provides  for  re- 
straint on  increases  in  nondefense  expendi- 
tures and  for  contingent  tax  increases  that 
would  reduce  the  budget  deficits  to  moder- 
ate siae.  Those  who  oppose  the  defense  pro- 
gram on  the  groimd  that  it  will  cause  un- 
bearable deficits  are  really  saying  they 
would  rather  increase  nondefense  spending. 
or  avoid  possible  tax  increases,  than  carry 
out  the  defense  program.  They  would 
rather  do  this  even  though  under  the 
Reagan  program,  real  national  Income  after 
tax  will  be  higher  than  ever  before  and  real 
Federal  nondefense  expenditures  will  be 
higher  than  ever  before  except  in  years  of 
deep  recession. 

Second,  even  without  the  measures  pro- 
posed in  the  budget  to  reduce  them,  the 
prospective  deficits  would  not  stop  the 
growth  of  the  economy.  They  would  slow  it 
down,  which  would  be  unfortunate,  but 
growth  would  continue.  Our  economic  supe- 
riority relative  to  the  Soviet  Union,  now 
enormous,  would  remain  enormous  for  a 
long,  long  time. 

Third,  economic  superiority  does  not 
insure  national  security  unless  economic  su- 
priority  is  translated  into  usable  military 
force.  The  Romans  were  economically  far 
superior  to  the  barbarians  who  overran 
them.  The  Axis  imposed  a  hard,  risky  and 
extremely  costly  fight  upon  a  coalition  that 
was  far  superior  economically.  Turi  V. 
Andropov  will  not  be  restrained  by  our 
QJfJ?.  statistics,  and  still  less  by  a  balanced 
budget— if  we  should  ever  achieve  that.* 
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HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

or  MASSACHUsnrs 

m  THE  HOXTSK  OP  RZPRESEHTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  12,  1983 

•  Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  include 
in   the   Rccors   a   speech   given   by 
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Mayor  Edward  I.  Koch  of  New  York 
City  at  a  luncheon  with  representa- 
tives of  the  construction  industry  on 
March  8,  1983.  In  his  speech.  BCayor 
Koch  outlined  a  provocative  and  espe- 
cially well  thought-out  proposal  for 
universal  national  service.  As  the  Con- 
gress considers  measures  to  remedy 
the  variety  of  social  and  economic  pro- 
grams which  have  been  aggravated  by 
the  current  recession,  I  believe  it 
would  be  wise  for  us  to  bear  Mayor 
Koch's  proposal  in  mind.  At  this  point. 
I  would  like  to  have  the  text  of  Mayor 
Koch's  speech  printed  in  the  Recobo. 

RniABKS  BT  Mayor  Edward  I.  Koch  at 
ComTKUcnoH  Irsustrt  Luiichxoii 

Thank  you,  Ben  Holloway.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  be  here  with  you  today.  It  is  an 
honor  to  accept  this  award.  Thank  you  for 
making  me  a  "good  scout."  There  are  those 
who  said  I'd  never  make  it. 

I  am  especially  pleased  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  to  you  today  because,  as  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Boy  Scouts  and  New 
York's  construction  industry,  you  are  con- 
cerned on  a  day-to-day  basis  with  service  to 
others,  character  development,  work  and 
the  building  of  America.  With  these  ele- 
ments, I  believe  we  can  solve  two  of  our 
most  serious  problems— Jobless,  alienated 
youth  and  the  Nation's  uiunet  need  for 
public  service. 

As  we  well  know,  America  is  facing  critical 
problems.  Last  month,  eleven  and  a  half 
million  people  were  out  of  work,  almost  two 
million  of  them  teenagers.  Youths  between 
the  ages  of  16  and  19  make  up  only  seven 
and  a  half  percent  of  the  labor  force,  but 
comprise  sixteen  and  a  half  percent  of  the 
Nation's  unemployed.  More  than  a  fifth  of 
our  teenagers  can't  find  work,  and  the 
figure  among  black  and  Hispanic  teenagers 
is  close  to  50  percent,  at  the  same  time,  gov- 
ernment at  all  levels  is  reducing  commit- 
ments to  basic  social  programs. 

E^rery  time  the  unemployment  rate  goes 
up  one  percent,  the  national  economy 
loses— by  conservative  estimates— about  $7.7 
billion  in  wages.  The  1.8  million  16-to-19- 
year-olds  who  are  out  of  work  could  be 
adding  almost  $13  billion  to  the  economy  on 
an  annual  basis— if  they  had  Jobs.  Prolonged 
periods  of  youth  unemployment  represent  a 
huge  loss  In  national  output— and  an  enor- 
mous waste  of  human  potential.  Worse, 
young  people  deprived  of  the  opportunity  to 
develop  their  skills  and  hold  Jobs  may  never 
get  into  the  mainstream  of  American  life. 

Add  to  this  the  fact  that  many  young 
people— affluent  and  impoverished  alike- 
are  disaffected  and  lacldng  in  purpose. 
Their  outlook  is  narrow.  Too  often,  they  are 
out  of  touch  with  the  spirit  of  altruism 
which  is  a  basic  part  of  every  human  being, 
especially  the  young.  They  don't  know  what 
it  feels  like  to  give  to  others  and  to  their 
country;  and  this  is  unfortunate.  Because 
the  Boy  Scout  Handlxwk  teaches  us  that 
"you  become  a  better  person  when  you  help 
others." 

To  help  solve  this  problem,  I  want  to  dis- 
cuss with  you  today  my  proposal  for  a  na- 
tionwide program  in  which  all  young  men 
and  women  would  give  a  year  of  service  to 
their  country  when  they  reach  age  18.  The 
participants  would  be  free  to  choose  be- 
tween the  military  and  civilian  service. 

I  believe  that  a  universal  service  program 
would  have  many  benefits.  For  example,  it 
would  strengthen  the  military  by  producing 
a  more  socioeconomically  balanced  force. 
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An  Army  and  Navy  from  which  the  upper 
and  middle  classes  of  America  are  largely 
missing  is  not  representative  of  our  Nation, 
nor  is  it  as  effective  as  it  could  be.  Those 
who  enjoy  the  benefits  of  democracy  must 
share  the  responsibility  for  defending  it. 

An  intelligently  designed  and  adminis- 
tered universal  service  program  would  also 
give  the  Nation's  18-year-olds  an  early  op- 
portunity to  apply  their  skills  and  energies. 
Those  who  do  not  have  skills  would  be  given 
a  chance  to  learn. 

In  1978,  the  Urban  Institute  and  the 
American  Institutes  for  Research  completed 
an  analysis  of  Job-creation  potential  for  the 
1980's. 

They  found  there  is  an  annual  need  for 
more  than  three  million  Jobs  In  a  wide  varie- 
ty of  areas.  Environmental  protection  alone 
could  absorb  150.000  low-skilled  teenagers 
who  could  plant  trees,  monitor  air  quality, 
survey  water  suppUes  and  work  In  labor-in- 
tensive Jobs  such  as  recycling  glass,  paper, 
alumlniui  and  other  materials. 

In  education,  there  Is  a  need  for  classnxmi 
and  teacher  aides.  Staff  support  is  needed 
for  truancy  follow-up  and  for  counseling 
and  tutoring  programs.  Half  a  million  teen- 
age workers  could  be  absorbed  in  education- 
al work  alone. 

A  national  service  program  could  provide 
significant  Impetus  to  basic  literacy  train- 
ing. America  may  have  as  many  as  40  mil- 
lion illiterate  adults.  And  the  importance  of 
literacy  training  should  not  be  underesti- 
mated—In recent  years,  the  Army  had  to 
downgrade  some  of  its  training  manuals 
from  twelfth  to  seventh-grade  levels. 

In  the  area  of  social  services,  there  are 
more  than  400,000  Jobs  that  teenagers  could 
fill.  Recruits  in  the  national  service  program 
could  help  deliver  meals  on  wheels,  escort 
the  elderly  and  handicapped  on  shopping 
trips  and  to  doctors'  offices  and  provide 
home  care  for  persons  who  would  otherwise 
be  institutionalized. 

We  know  our  population  is  aging.  Twenty- 
five  million  Americans— one  out  of  nine— are 
65  or  older.  Census  Bureau  projections  indi- 
cate that,  by  the  year  2025.  one  out  of  every 
five  of  us  will  be  65  and  older.  Making  it 
possible  for  men  and  women  to  avoid  insti- 
tutionalization is  a  civilized  and  humane  ap- 
proach to  caring  for  the  elderly— and  by 
using  the  services  of  our  young  people  it 
would  also  be  far  less  costly. 

National  service  participants  could  work 
with  children  in  day-care  programs,  and  in- 
crease staff  support  for  foster  care  and 
adoption  agencies.  One  of  our  Queens  com- 
munity boards  (Board  5  in  Ridgewood)  esti- 
mates that  it  could  put  up  to  100  youngsters 
to  work  in  a  variety  of  projects.  For  exam- 
ple, they  could  prune  the  thousands  of  trees 
that  line  Ridgewood  streets.  They  could 
work  on  special  clean-up  projects,  escort 
senior  citizens  who  cannot  travel  alone,  do 
small  repair  Jobs,  help  care  for  the  children 
in  local  day-care  programs  and  work  in  a  va- 
riety of  clerical  and  administrative  positions 
assisting  understaffed  not-for-profit  commu- 
nity organizations. 

On  a  citywide  basis,  the  Victim  Services 
Agency  could  absorb  1.000  full-time  workers 
in  a  variety  of  Jobs  to  help  cut  down  on 
crime  and  to  assist  crime  victims.  Let  me 
give  you  some  examples  of  what  they  could 
do. 

A  team  of  20  workers  could  assist  V.S.A. 
locksmiths  who  secure  homes  that  have 
been  broken  into,  allowing  the  VJ3.A.  to 
help  2,000  additional  burglary  victims  each 
year.  Another  team  of  20  could  notify  4,000 
civilian  witnesses  each  month  of  upcoming 


court  appearances.  This  would  expedite  the 
work  of  the  courts  and  would  help  to  restore 
confidence  in  our  judldal  system.  Workers 
could  also  be  assigned  to  hospital  emergen- 
cy rooms  to  help  victims  of  assault,  domestic 
violence,  or  rape.  Others  could  be  trained  to 
work  in  Junior  and  senior  high  schools  to 
teach  crime-avoidance  strategies  to  stu- 
dent*. 

The  kinds  of  Jobs  that  national  service 
participants  could  fill  are  almost  unlimited. 
Moreover,  this  is  work  that  needs  doing  and 
no  one  is  doing  it.  And  it's  not  likely  that 
the  private  sector  will  find  the  money  to 
have  it  done. 

The  young  people  themselves  would  gain 
a  great  deal.  Those  who  have  not  completed 
high  school  (and  there  are  60.000  function- 
aUy  iUiterate  teenagers  in  New  York  aty 
alone)  would  leave  national  service  with  the 
ability  to  read  and  write  and  do  basic  math. 

A  recent  survey  of  American  industry  and 
school  systems  conducted  by  the  Center  for 
Public  Resources  showed  that  American  in- 
dustry is  hampered  in  its  attempts  to  meet 
foreign  comi>etition  because  too  many 
young  people  entering  the  work  force  lack 
basic  slcllls  In  reading,  writing,  mathematics 
and  science,  forcing  American  companies  to 
spend  millions  of  dollars  for  remedial  train- 
ing. But  many  of  the  youngsters  in  a  nation- 
al service  program  would  obtain  their  high 
school  equivalency  diplomas.  They  would 
develop  responsible  work  habits.  Because  of 
national  service,  they  would  be  better  pre- 
pared to  hold  Jobs. 

VISTA  and  the  Peace  Corps  demonstrated 
that  doing  something  to  make  the  world  a 
better  place  to  live  in  leads  to  an  improved 
self-image  and  a  better  way  of  life.  After  na- 
tional service,  some  young  people  will  go  on 
to  college  or  aspire  to  Jobs  they  hadn't 
thought  they  could  perform. 

Other  nations  have  already  developed  ver- 
sions of  universal  service,  notably  West  Ger- 
many and  Israel.  Our  own  recent  history 
shows  that  the  New  Deal  offered  us  the  Ci- 
vilian Conservation  Corps  and  the  National 
Youth  Administration,  programs  that  to- 
gether employed  seven  million  young 
people.  This  year  marks  the  50th  anniversa- 
ry of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  so  it 
is  appropriate  to  look  back  at  that  program 
to  see  what  it  accomplished. 

Historians  estimate  that  the  value  of  work 
performed  by  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  exceeded  the  program's  expenditures 
in  wages,  equipment  and  supervision  over  its 
duration.  We  still  benefit  from  work  done 
by  the  C.C.C.  C.C.C.  erosion-control  efforts 
improved  40  million  acres  of  farmland.  The 
C.C.C.  built  126,000  miles  of  roads  and 
planted  21  million  acres  of  trees.  Near 
Olympla,  Washington,  90,000  acres  were  re- 
forested at  a  cost  of  $270,000.  Today  these 
trees  are  being  harvested  as  timber  valued 
at  $630  million. 

More  recently,  in  the  1970's,  it  was  estab- 
lished that  participants  in  an  action-spon- 
sored youth  program  designed  to  test  na- 
tional service  at  the  local  level  performed 
work  in  Seattle  valued  at  twice  the  cost  of 
funding  the  program. 

What's  more,  70  percent  of  the  partici- 
pants were  unemployed  when  they  entered 
the  program  but,  six  months  after  the  pro- 
gram ended,  only  18  percent  were  without 
Jobs. 

Today,  the  young  people  in  the  California 
Conservation  Corps— which,  incidentally, 
usually  has  a  waiting  list  of  up  to  2,000 
would-be  members  despite  its  emphasis  on 
"hard  work,  low  pay  and  miserable  condi- 
tions"—are  cleaning  up  oU  spills,  restoring 
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areas  devastated  by  mud  slides,  fighting 
forest  fires  and  reforesting  State  timber- 
lands.  Two  years  ago,  they  played  an  impor- 
tant role  in  efforts  to  eliminate  the  Mediter- 
ranean fruit  fly  which  threatened  the 
State's  multi-billion-dollar  agricultural  in- 
dustry. 

I  believe  that  young  people  everywhere 
are  eager  to  do  the  kind  of  meaningful  work 
done  by  the  California  Corps.  Just  look  at 
our  experience  with  the  Peace  Corps  and 
VISTA.  For  every  person  accepted  there 
were  six  or  seven  applicants  who  had  to  be 
turned  away. 

A  national  service  program  would  give 
every  teenager  the  opportunity  to  serve  the 
Nation,  and  it  would  be  Just  that— a  service 
program,  not  a  make-work  or  Job-training 
program. 

We  would  need  to  find  an  efficient  way  to 
administer  a  universal  service  program.  The 
Federal  Oovemment  would  be  the  likely 
agent  for  establishing  the  sytem  and  would, 
of  course,  continue  to  administer  the  mili- 
tary service.  The  domestic  service  programs, 
however,  might  tie  run  by  a  Federally  char- 
tered public  benefit  corporation.  State  and 
local  governments  could  be  responsible  for 
day-to-day  administration,  recruitment.  Job 
selection  and  facilities.  Private  organiza- 
tions such  as  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
might  serve  as  partners.  After  all,  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  stand  for  service. 

Of  the  approximately  four  million  young 
people  who  will  turn  18  this  year,  we  might 
assume  that  initially  three  million  would  be 
eligible  to  serve.  Their  entry  into  a  imlversal 
service  program  should,  of  course,  be  phased 
so  as  to  ensure  a  smooth  start-up  period. 
Among  those  ineligible  would  be  youths 
with  physical  and  mental  health  impair- 
ments, mothers  with  infants,  those  who  are 
the  sole  support  of  their  families  and 
youths  who  happen  to  be  serving  time  in 
JaU. 

The  cost  of  administering  a  program  for 
three  million  people  would  be  substantial — 
perhaps  $25  billion  to  $30  billion  a  year  if 
the  program  were  residential  and  a  basic 
subsistence  allowance  were  provided.  But 
the  costs  would  decline  as  the  number  of  18- 
year-olds  goes  down.  By  1990,  the  demogra- 
phers tell  us  that  there  will  be  a  half  million 
fewer  18-year-olds  than  in  1983.  And  the 
cost  of  the  program  must  be  compared  to 
the  costs  associated  with  unemployment. 
The  Congressional  Budget  Office  estimates 
that  each  rise  of  one  percent  in  the  Jobless 
rate  costs  the  United  States  Treasury  $25- 
30  billion  in  lost  taxes  and  Increased  unem- 
ployment insurance. 

Consider  the  enormous  cost  of  dependen- 
cy and  unemployment  in  New  York  City.  In 
1982,  we  spent  $27  million  In  transfer  pay- 
ments to  18-year-olds  alone,  $7.8  million  of 
it  paid  directly  by  the  city.  And  we  must 
bear  in  mind  the  cost  of  providing  assistance 
over  a  long  period  of  time  to  young  people 
who  never  develop  their  potential  for  inde- 
pendence. A  single  mother  on  public  assist- 
ance who  has  the  first  of  two  children  at 
age  18  can  easily  cost  the  public  $180,000  in 
income  assistance  alone  by  the  time  she 
reaches  65,  and  that  figure  doesn't  include 
medical  assistance,  housing  assistance  or 
food  stamps.  While  these  expenditures 
ensure  the  survival  of  the  needy,  they  don't 
improve  the  recipients'  gloomy  prospects  for 
the  future. 

A  mandatory  national  service  program 
would  also  result  in  savings  in  the  military 
budget,  principally  In  the  areas  of  advertis- 
ing, recruitment  and  dropouts.  As  long  as 
the  defense  dollar  is  eroded  by  a  30  percent 
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dropout  rate  among  flrst-term  enlistees,  we 
will  continue  to  spend  defense  dollars  with- 
out increasing  the  quality  of  our  defense. 
Today  we  spend  50  cents  of  every  defense 
dollar  on  personnel  costs.  The  Soviets  spend 
half  as  much  on  manpower  as  we  do. 

The  costs  of  a  universal  service  program 
are  modest  in  comparison  to  the  $187  billion 
we  spent  on  Defense  in  fiscal  1982  and  the 
$215  billion  scheduled  for  fiscal  1983.  The 
program  could  easily  be  funded  out  of  the 
cuts  that  have  been  atdvocated  by  a  wide 
array  of  elected  officials  and  other  observ- 
ers of  the  defense  program— which  could 
amount  to  as  much  as  $136  billion  over  the 
next  5  years.  Just  cancelling  the  controver- 
sial B-1  bomber  would  save  $32  billion.  BU- 
lions  more  could  be  saved  if  other  recom- 
mended cuts  were  made.  These  savings 
would  go  a  long  way  to  offset  the  cost  of  na- 
tional service. 

Seventy  years  ago,  the  distinguished 
American  philosopher  and  psychologist  WU- 
liam  James  urged  the  establishment  of  uni- 
versal service  as  the  "moral  equivalent  of 
war."  James  was  looking  for  a  way  to  main- 
tain social  cohesiveness  in  a  peacetime  de- 
mocracy. He  suggested  that  all  American 
males  be  drafted  to  do  the  work  of  building 
the  Nation:  erecting  skyscrapers,  worldng  in 
steel  mOls.  building  highways.  His  specific 
examples  were  better  suited  to  the  building 
spirit  of  the  early  19O0's  than  they  are  to 
the  America  of  today.  But  his  premise  re- 
mains soimd.  Yoimg  people,  women  as  well 
as  men.  can  do  the  unfinished  work  of 
America.  And.  in  so  doing,  they  will  help  to 
reduce  injustice  and  achieve  what  James  de- 
scribed as  "toughness  without  callousness." 

A  universal  service  program  developed  in 
the  1980's  would  look  different  from  the  one 
that  James  proposed  in  1910.  How  could  it 
be  otherwise  when  the  demographic  eco- 
nomic and  political  facts  of  that  era  were  so 
different  from  those  facing  America  today? 

Legislation  setting  out  various  forms  of 
national  service  has  been  introduced  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress  but  has  not  been  en- 
acted. Last  week,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives approved  a  bill  to  establish  the  Ameri- 
can Conservation  Corps.  If  this  bill  bectHnes 
law,  the  Corps  could  possible  lead  to  a  full- 
scale  national  service  program. 

It's  time  to  get  serious.  It's  time  to  assess 
the  costs  and  benefits.  We  need  to  know 
what  we  can  save  in  public  assistance,  unem- 
ployment insurance,  employment  and  train- 
ing programs,  military  recruitment,  jails 
and  crime  on  the  streets,  and  what  we  would 
be  adding  to  the  gross  national  product.  We 
need  to  luiow  what  the  work  would  be 
worth.  It's  time  to  address  the  administra- 
tive, constitutional  and  financial  issues  and 
to  evaluate  how  mandatory  service  would 
affect  our  military  and  civilian  institutions. 

These  issues  should  be  examined  by  a  bi-  ■ 
partisan  Presidential  Commission  on  Na- 
tional Service  consisting  of  representatives 
from  Federal.  State,  and  local  governments; 
business;  labor;  education;  the  military;  and. 
of  course,  young  people.  The  result  of  its  de- ' 
liberations  should  serve  as  a  blueprint  for 
national  service,  with  guidelines  for  partici- 
pation, administration  and  financing. 

I  hope  that  the  President  will  be  respon- 
sive to  this  suggestion.  If,  however,  he  re- 
mains wedded  to  private  solutions  for  public 
problems,  then  Congress  should  establish 
such  a  bipartisan  commission. 

National  service  would  benefit  young 
people  and  all  our  people.  Better  still,  it 
would  benefit  the  Nation. 

Thank  you.* 
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DECLARATION  OF  LOIZA 


HON.  BALTASAR  CORRADA 

orPDntTouoo 
XH  THE  BOVSK  OF  KKPHXSBfTATIVIS 

Tuetdav.  AprU  12. 1983 
•  Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  22,  1983.  the  State  Central 
Committee  of  the  New  Progressive 
Party,  one  of  the  two  major  political 
parties  in  Puerto  Rico,  to  which  both 
the  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico.  Hon. 
Carlos  Romero  Barcel6  and  I  belong, 
met  in  the  small  and  colorful  town  of 
Loiza.  Loiza  if  located  in  the  north 
coast  of  Puerto  Rico  and  is  known 
throughout  the  island  and  the  rest  of 
the  Caribbean  for  its  folkloric  and  cul- 
tural richness.  There  we  reaffirmed 
our  commitment  to  obtain  statehood 
for  Puerto  Rico  as  the  only  political 
means  to  achieve  political  equality,  se- 
curity, and  social  and  economic 
progress  for  3.2  million  American  citi- 
sens,  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico. 

I  am  introducing  for  inclusion  in  the 
CoHGRKSsiOMAi,  RECORD  the  complete 
text  of  this  important  statement  enti- 
tled "Declaration  of  Loiza"  which  I  be- 
lieve will  be  valuable  to  all  my  col- 
leagues. 

This  document  embodies  the  politi- 
cal principles  that  sustain  the  New 
Progressive  Party  and  its  members. 
The  dociunent  shows  why  both  our 
Nation  and  Puerto  Rico  should  move 
ahead  to  resolve  the  dilemma  of 
Puerto  Rico's  political  status  by  the 
admission  of  that  great  and  tiistoric 
Caribbean  island  as  the  51st  State  of 
the  Union. 

DicLASATioii  or  Loiza 

The  New  Progressive  Party  is  a  political 
entity  of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  devoted 
to  promotlns  the  social,  economic  and  politi- 
cal advancement  of  each  Puerto  Rican  and 
the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  in  general. 

Meeting  in  Loiza,  its  State  Central  Com- 
mittee declares  the  following: 

DBCLAaATIOH 

Almoot  five  centuries  after  its  discovery 
and  eighty-four  years  under  the  American 
flag,  Puerto  Rico  has  not  resolved  the  di- 
lemma of  its  final  political  destiny.  We  are 
an  "unincorporated  territory"  of  the  United 
States,  over  which  the  Congress,  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  federal  bureaucracy  can  exer- 
cise broad  powers  of  sovereignty.  A  constitu- 
tional and  legal  system  safeguards  our  indi- 
vidual liberties.  However,  at  the  collective 
level,  the  will  of  others  rules  over  our  will. 

The  granting  of  American  citizenship  in 
1917  did  not  alter  the  condition  of  political 
and  juridical  subordination  of  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  vis-a-vis  the  Oovemment  of  the 
United  States.  Neither  was  it  altered  by  ac- 
tions which  subsequently  amended  the  Or- 
ganic Acts  and  established,  through  con- 
gressional decision,  the  present  territorial 
condition  of  free  associated  state. 

As  before,  the  authority  of  the  United 
States  over  Puerto  Rico  does  not  emanate 
from  the  consent  of  our  people,  nor  from 
our  participation  in  the  decisions  of  the  fed- 
eral government,  but  from  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  of  1898  and  the  Territorial  Clause  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes,  that 
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grants  full  powers  to  the  Congreas  to  deter- 
mine, as  it  deema  neceaaary,  Puerto  Rico's 
future. 

Upon  that  base,  precarious  and  unstable, 
our  relation  with  the  United  States  is  sus- 
tained. We  are  talking  about  a  territorial 
link,  with  colonial  vestiges,  that  does  not 
correspond  with  our  economic  and  social 
structure,  nor  with  the  asplratlon(s)  of  a 
vigorous  people,  proud  of  their  deep  ethnic, 
cultural  and  democratic  roots,  that  has  been 
an  example  of  progress  in  America. 

Throughout  the  present  century,  Puerto 
Rico  has  multiplied  its  wealth:  has  broad- 
ened its  productive  activitlea:  has  trained  Its 
human  resources;  has  Increased  its  cultural 
contacts  with  the  rest  of  the  Nation  and 
abroad  and  reaffirmed  its  own  identity:  has 
strengthened  its  patterns  of  democratic  co- 
existence: and,  in  sum,  has  left  behind  its 
old  condition  as  the  "Poorhouse  of  the  Car- 
ibbean". In  effect,  we  have  grown  In  all  as- 
pects of  our  cultural  life,  but.  In  that  which 
pertains  to  our  political  and  constitutional 
status,  we  still  lack  the  right  to  participate 
in  the  Oovemment  processes  that  order  our 
lives.  That  lack  of  substantial  growth  in  a 
vital  area  now  constitutes  an  Impediment— a 
restraint— to  continued  growth  and  a  threat 
to  what  we  have  already  achieved. 

We  should  emphasize  that,  although  our 
economic  and  social  development  has  been 
large  in  relation  with  the  past  and  with  that 
of  the  Latin  American  peoples,  Puerto  Rico 
finds  itself  falling  behind  in  its  economic  de- 
velopment in  comparison  with  the  states  of 
the  Union. 

The  problem  of  political  status  is  not  a 
matter  of  mere  theories  or  abstract  princi- 
ples. It  has,  on  the  contrary,  a  close  relation 
with  our  daily  life.  On  its  resolution  de- 
pends our  being  able  to  reach  the  levels  of 
progress  and  well  being,  the  security  and 
the  social  stability  that  our  people  desire. 

This  is  proved  by  the  recent  events  related 
to  the  amendments  to  Section  936  of  the 
federal  Internal  Revenue  Code:  the  exces- 
sive cuts  in  our  funds  under  the  food  stamp 
program  and  our  exiguous  participation— or 
lack  thereof— in  federal  programs  that 
grant  benefits  to  the  most  needy  citizens  in 
the  states  of  the  Union. 

The  aforementioned  confirms  the  breadth 
of  federal  powers  over  Puerto  Rico  and  dem- 
onstrates—in the  case  of  the  attempted 
amendments  to  Section  936— that  a  single 
congressional  action  would  be  enough,  a 
brief  instant,  to  affect  the  conditions  for 
the  investment  of  capital  and  the  economic 
development  on  the  Island  and  to  counter- 
act our  effort  in  the  area  of  industrial  devel- 
opment. The  other  cases  underscore  (the 
fact)  that  electoral  power,  and  the  represen- 
tation that  emanates  from  this,  constitutes 
an  indispensable  condition  for  the  full  en- 
joyment of  the  rights  inherent  to  our  citi- 
zenship. No  ethnic,  racial  or  religious  com- 
munity has  ever  reached  economic  and 
social  equality  within  a  Nation,  without  first 
reaching  political  equality. 

From  that  perspective  we  assess  the 
Puerto  Rican  reality  and  discern  that,  in 
order  to  reach  our  collective  objectives,  it  is 
essential  to  create  the  political  links  that 
would  unite  us  permanently  to  the  United 
States.  This  requires  fulfilling  our  citizen- 
ship, adding  to  it  the  fuU  dignity  of  the 
rights  that  would  give  us  participation  in 
the  processes  and  governmental  organisms 
that  rule  Puerto  Rican  life  from  the  federal 
sphere.  Such  participation,  essential  also  to 
the  preservation  and  strengthening  of  our 
culture,  has  been  made  even  more  necessary 
as  the  sphere  of  Jurisdiction  and  compe- 
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tenoe  of  the  free  aaaodated  state  haa  been 
further  reduced. 

SUtehood  is.  thus,  the  principal  reason 
for  being  of  the  New  ProgrMsive  Party.  The 
political  condition  that  we  suffer  does  not 
satisfy  us  because  we  cannot  admit,  in  per- 
petuity, the  legitimacy  of  a  federal  power 
that  is  exercised  without  our  participation 
and  because  we  are  not  pleased  with  an  in- 
complete cltlzenstiip,  devoid  of  the  political 
and  economic  rights  that  .ve  inherent  in  it. 
Neither  can  we  accept  the  fragility  of  our 
political  relation  with  the  Nation,  that  af- 
fects the  economic  and  social  development 
of  Puerto  Rico. 

These  conditions  go  to  the  root  of  the  po- 
litical problem  of  our  people.  The  problem 
is  made  patent  when  we  receive  imequal,  un- 
favorable treatment  in  federal  programs  for 
economic  development  and  social  security, 
as  we  do  in  programs  for  education  and  em- 
ployment of  the  youth,  or  to  protect  the 
bUnd,  the  handicapped,  the  aging,  the  sick 
and  poor  families. 

Both  the  Congress  as  well  as  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  have  committed 
themselves  to  support  the  decision  of  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico  In  resolving  their 
status  dilemma.  Our  people  have  never  pro- 
posed a  statehood  petition  and  for  this 
reason  Congress  has  not  considered  the 
question.  However,  when  the  majority  of 
our  people  request  admission  as  members  of 
the  Union,  the  Congress  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States  will  be  morally  and  po- 
litically obligated  to  grant  us  statehood.. 

The  lack  of  political  definition  of  our 
people  is  the  essential  cause  of  many  eco- 
nomic and  social  problems  that  we  must  cor- 
rect as  soon  as  pcosible  by  way  of  statehood. 
This  has  been  the  commitment  of  our  party 
from  its  origins,  and  this  commitment  con- 
stitutes the  principal  reason  for  being  of  the 
New  Progressive  Party.  We  want  and  we 
need  statehood: 

Because  we  aspire  to  political  equality 
within  the  American  Union: 

Because  we  need  to  exercise  the  right  to 
vote  for  the  President  and  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  elect  our  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives to  the  Congress,  thus  participating  in 
the  approval  of  laws  that  affect  our  lives 
and  in  the  election  or  confirmation  of  the 
federal  officials  who  take  decisions  applica- 
ble to  Puerto  Rico: 

Because  the  rights  of  political  participa- 
tion inherent  in  the  citizenship  and  the 
power  that  emanates  from  those  rights  rep- 
resent guarantees  and  safeguards  for  our 
economic,  social  and  cultural  development, 
threatened  today  by  the  lack  of  power  of  a 
free  associated  state  that  is  fading  away  in 
its  own  impotence:  and. 

Because  in  statehood  we  Puerto  Rlcana 
will  preserve  the  characteristics  that  identi- 
fy us  as  a  people,  that  is,  our  language  and 
our  culture: 

We  will  preserve  also  our  liberal  institu- 
tions in  the  political  and  the  economic 
realms  and  we  wiU  raise  our  standard  of 
living,  as  we  will  our  level  of  scientific  and 
technological  development,  that  form  part 
of  our  cultural  identity. 

Because,  putting  an  end  to  the  indecision, 
we  will  put  an  end  to  the  antagonisms,  the 
extreme  polarization  and  the  division  of  the 
Puerto  Rican  family  and  we  will  be  able  to 
direct  our  common  efforts  to  the  solving  of 
our  vital  problems,  and  to  the  creation  of  a 
better  civilization,  with  a  sense  of  direction 
and  with  unity  of  purpose. 

Statehood  would  give  us  the  opportunity 
to  make  a  peaceful  social  revolution.  With 
this  we  would  achieve  a  better  education; 
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greater  opportunities  for  employment: 
better  conditions  of  health  and  housing:  a 
more  fair  distribution  of  wealth:  in  sum,  a 
life  with  more  safeguards  for  security  and 
piugieas. 

To  these  ends,  the  New  Progressive  Party 
will  continue  guiding  and  educating  the 
people  about  the  benefits,  responsibilities 
and  the  advantages  of  statehood. 

We  urge  the  Puerto  Rican  people  to  Join 
our  demand  for  equality  and  political  digni- 
ty and  in  a  special  plebiscite  separate  from 
general  elections  express  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  SUtes  the  will  of  the  majority  to 
enter  into  the  Union  with  all  the  rights,  pre- 
rogatives and  obligations  that  correspond  to 
aSUte. 

The  fatherland  is  its  people  and  the  for- 
mula that  best  guarantees  the  well  being  of 
the  Puerto  Ricans,  of  each  Puerto  Rican.  of 
all  Puerto  Ricans,  is  the  equality  and  the 
sovereignty  embodied  in  statehood. 
Through  that  course,  with  the  greatest 
sense  of  patriotic  responsibility.  Puerto  Rico 
directs  its  steps  towards  the  conquest  of  the 
rights  that  assure  the  well  being,  the  tran- 
quility and  the  progress  of  the  Puerto  Rican 
people,  of  each  Puerto  Rican. 

Today,  the  22nd  of  February  of  1983.  in 
the  Municipality  of  Loiza,  the  New  Progres- 
sive Party  ratifies  its  unswerving  commit- 
ment to  Statehood  and  proclaims  that  the 
task  to  acquire  it  does  not  admit  hesitation 
nor  delays.* 
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HON.  ROBERT  LINDSAY  THOMAS 

OP  GSORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  12.  1983 

•  Mr.  THOMAS  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  work  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  combating  the  dan- 
gers of  toxic  wastes  is  one  of  the  most 
important  legislative  achievements  of 
the  Congress  in  recent  years.  I  have 
had  the  significance  of  that  work 
brought  dramatically  to  my  own  atten- 
tion when  State  investigators  recently 
discovered  a  PCB  spill  in  my  home 
coimty. 

As  the  House  continues  its  work  of 
oversight  and  revision  of  toxic  waste 
laws.  I  believe  it  is  especially  appropri- 
ate that  we  recognize  those  who  have 
been  involved  in  this  activity.  In  Geor- 
gia, we  are  proud  that  the  desm  of  our 
House  delegation,  the  Honorable  El- 
UOTT  Levitas.  is  the  nationally  ac- 
knowledged leader  in  the  work  to 
clean  up  the  legacy  of  toxic  waste  pol- 
lution that  remains  a  critical  threat  to 
our  environment. 

I  ask  that  a  column  which  appeared 
in  the  March  23  edition  of  the  Atlanta 
Joiunal  be  reprinted  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

[The  AtlanU  Journal.  Mar.  23. 1983] 

Levttas  Is  Hkro  op  Fight  To  Clkah  Up  the 

EPA 

(By  Durwood  McAlister) 

Elliott  Levitas  Isn't  the  type  you  would 
cast  in  the  role  of  hero.  Most  of  the  time  he 
goes  quietly  about  his  business  of  represent- 
ing Georgia's  4th  District  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress, handling  constituent  requests,  study- 
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Ing  legislation  and  building  a  mfldly  oon- 
servative  political  record  in  line  with  the 

thinking  of  his  district. 

But  on  one  subject  he  Is  a  zealot.  He  is 
firmly  committed  to  the  principle  that  it  is 
the  function  of  Congress  to  make  laws  and 
the  duty  of  the  executive  branch  to  admin- 
ister them  without  distorting  their  intent. 

His  almost  passionate  devotion  to  that 
principle  has  brought  him  into  conflict  with 
two  presidents:  and  if  he  gets  the  credit  he 
is  due  it  should  win  him  a  repuUtion  as  the 
true  hero  in  the  battle  to  stop  the  poisoning 
of  America. 

Ehirlng  the  Carter  years,  he  led  the  fight 
to  rein  in  executive  branch  regulatory  agen- 
cies which  were  writing  their  own  laws  by 
extending  their  rules  far  beyond  the  Intent 
of  original  legislation. 

Now,  defending  the  same  principle  from 
the  other  flank,  Levitas  finds  himself  a 
leader  In  the  growing  congressional  struggle 
to  stop  the  Reagan  administration  from  dis- 
mantling regulatory  protection  vital  to  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  American  people. 

For  a  time,  Levitas  was  a  lonely  voice  de- 
manding that  the  administration  let  Con- 
gress and  the  public  know  what  it  was  doing 
to  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

As  chairman  of  a  House  subcommittee  re- 
sponsible for  monitoring  the  EPA's  manage- 
ment of  the  toxic-waste  cleanup  Superf und, 
he  pressed  for  testimony  and  documents 
which  would  show  what  was  going  on. 

When  EPA  Administrator  Anne  Gorsuch 
Burford  refused  to  turn  over  vital  d(xni- 
ments,  he  persuaded  Congress  to  issue  a 
contempt  citation  against  her.  That  trig- 
gered a  confrontation  between  the  president 
and  Congress  that  has  exploded  into  revela- 
tions of  mismanagement,  abuse,  favoritism 
and  political  manipulation. 

It  has  resulted  in  the  resignation  of  the 
EPA  director,  the  firing  of  some  of  her  dep- 
uties and  a  frantic  scramble  by  the  Reagan 
administration  to  try  to  restore  some  credi- 
bility to  the  agency  it  has  so  brutally  dis- 
membered. 

Other  representatives  and  senators  have 
now  Jumped  on  the  bandwagon,  grabbing 
the  headlines  and  the  television  cameras: 
but  it  was  the  persistent,  low-key  Levitas 
who  brought  the  EPA  mess  into  the  open, 
and  that  should  not  be  forgotten. 

There  is  no  way  of  calculating  how  much 
damage  he  has  prevented.  Already,  however, 
it  is  apparent  that  the  people  Reagan  put  in 
charge  of  EIPA  had  abandoned  their  respon- 
sibility to  safeguard  the  health  and  safety 
of  the  public  in  their  zeal  to  cripple  the  reg- 
ulators who  offended  their  friends  in  indus- 
try. That  trend  has  now  been  reversed. 

Perhaps  more  important,  the  EPA  scandal 
has  made  the  entire  question  of  toxic  wastes 
a  top-priority  issue.  It  has  made  the  public 
aware  that  there  is  a  real  peril,  that  those 
chemicals  with  the  strange  sounding  names 
which  evoke  images  of  death  and  deformity 
really  are  seeping  into  the  water  we  drink 
and  the  air  we  breathe. 

An  informed  public  will  force  the  govern- 
ment to  face  up  to  its  responsibilities.  It 
may  be  too  late  for  some  towns  and  cities: 
but  for  most  of  us  the  alarm  has  been 
sounded  in  time. 
We  can  thank  Elliott  Levitas  for  that.* 
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THE  OATHERmO  OF  HOW> 
CAUST  SURVIVORS  IN  WASH- 
mOTON.  D.C. 


HON.  TOBY  ROTH 

OP  wucoKsni 

nr  THE  HOUSE  or  RKntXBEMTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  12.  1983 
•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
nearly  12,000  survivors  of  the  Holo- 
caust will  gather  in  Washington.  D.C. 
to  remember  and  remind  the  world  of 
how  hatred  and  bigotry  can  pervert 
nations.  They  are  here  in  Washington 
to  remember  and  remind  the  woiid 
what  Hitler,  and  nazism  did  to  the 
Jewish  people  of  E^urope.  The  survi- 
vors of  the  Holocaust  are  also  here  to 
frighten  each  of  us.  and  remind  each 
of  us  that  tt\e  Holocaust  was  not  an 
abberation  of  history— a  moment  in 
the  history  of  man  when  a  part  of  the 
world  went  mad.  The  Holocaust  im- 
leashed  instincts  so  vile  and  despicable 
that  men  of  good  will  have  difficulty 
comprehending  the  enormity  of  the 
evil  that  nazism  was  to  the  Jews  and 
the  millions  and  millions  of  others 
who  perished  or  suffered  at  the  hands 
of  the  Nazis. 

I  tliink  what  it  must  have  been  like 
for  the  men  and  women  who  survived 
the  death  camps  and  returned  to  their 
homes.  From  the  dairy  farmer,  shoe- 
maker, storekeeper,  carpenter,  profes- 
sor, or  to  the  rabbi— men  and  women 
in  every  profession  and  walk  of  life— 
who  returned  to  their  homes  and 
foimd  not  just  the  destruction  of  war. 
but  the  obliteration  of  their  way  of 
life,  the  destruction  of  their  entire  so- 
ciety, the  demise  of  their  cultural  in- 
stitutions. Most  tragic  of  aU  was  the 
disappearance  of  friends,  relatives, 
grandparents,  aimts.  uncles,  nieces, 
and  nephews,  cousins,  wives,  children, 
and  grandchildren. 

But  Mr.  Speaker,  in  spite  of  all  the 
tragedy  and  destruction,  these  people 
who  are  gathering  in  Washington- 
prove  the  Indestructability  of  man  and 
his  faith.  It  proves  that  a  people  who 
live  by  the  faith  of  their  ancestors  can 
draw  upon  a  well  of  strength  that 
their  persecutors  could  never  under- 
stancL  In  America,  in  Israel,  and  in 
many  other  countries  the  survivors  of 
the  Holocaust  have  rebuilt  their  lives. 
Their  lives  will  never  be  complete— the 
lives  of  their  children,  according  to 
several  studies,  will  carry  the  burden 
of  the  terrible  tragedy  which  befell 
their  parents. 

In  one  sense,  the  survivors  are  a  wit- 
ness for  all  men  of  what  can  happen 
when  hate  takes  precedence  over 
reason.  Whether  in  Cambodia  or  in 
the  Gulag— men  and  women  are  mur- 
dered for  their  race,  or  faith,  or  politi- 
cal beliefs.  Mr.  President,  this  week  we 
in  Washington  are  privileged  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  commemoration. 
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What  happened  to  the  Jewish 
tteajple  in  Euitnie.  or  to  the  Cambodian 
people  reminds  each  and  every  one  of 
us  how  precious  and  rare  is  our  liberty 
and  form  of  government.  There  are 
times  when  I  detect  a  condescending 
view  of  our  democracy  among  certain 
political  observers.  They  point  to  the 
many  fallings  of  our  system— and  they 
exist.  But  we  know  what  we  stand  for 
and  upon  what  principles  of  liberty 
our  society  is  constructed.  It  is  taught 
in  elmentary  schools,  it  is  taught  in 
Jimior  and  high  schools.  As  we  become 
older  we  take  our  freedoms  for  grant- 
ed. We  cannot  afford  that  luxury.  The 
Holocaust  survivors  here  in  Washing- 
ton are  a  living  witness  to  the  differ- 
ences which  separated,  and  continue 
to  separate,  our  form  of  government 
from  ideologies  which  trample  upon 
the  individual  and  would  crush  its  citi- 
zens. 

I  am  proud  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  not  only  addressed 
the  gathering,  but  has  helped  to  make 
possible  right  here  in  Washington  a 
major  museum  about  the  Holocaust. 
This  is  not  a  gathering  of  interest  only 
for  those  of  the  Jewish  faith.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  a  celebration  of  man— 
because  their  gathering  proves  that 
their  struggle  for  life  was  not  an  im- 
possible dream. 

Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  evening  the 
President  spoke  to  the  gathering  of 
survivors.  His  was  a  speech  of  human- 
ity and  understanding.  I  ask  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

RnUKKS  OP  THE  PrXSIOKXT  AT  HOLOCAUST 

RnaoiBKAiicx  Oathihimg 

CAFITAI.  UlK'l'Ut 

The  PresideDt:  Tbank  you  very  much. 
(Applause.)  President  Meed,  Chairman 
Wlesel.  the  other  distinguished  leaders  of 
the  United  States  Holocaust  Memorial 
Council,  participants  In  the  American  gath- 
ering of  Jewish  Holocaust  survivors,  mem- 
bers of  the  second  generation,  friends,  survi- 
vors—tonight we  stand  together  to  give 
thanks  to  America  for  providing  freedom 
and  liberty  and  for  many  here  tonight,  a 
second  home  and  a  second  life.  (Applause.) 

The  opportunity  to  Join  with  you  this 
evening  as  a  representative  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  will  be  for  me  a  cherished 
memory.  I  am  proud  to  accept  your  thanks 
on  behalf  of  our  fellow  Americans  and  also 
to  express  our  gratitude  to  you  for  choosing 
America,  for  being  the  good  citizens— (ap- 
plause)—for  being  the  good  citizens  that 
you  are  and  for  reminding  us  of  how  impor- 
tant it  is  to  remain  true  to  our  Ideals  as  indi- 
viduals and  as  a  nation.  (Applause.) 

We  are  here,  first  and  foremost,  to  re- 
member. These  are  the  days  of  remem- 
brance. Tom  Hashoab.  Ours  Is  the  only 
naticm  other  tlian  Israel  ttiat  marks  this 
time  with  an  official  national  observance. 
POr  the  last  two  years  I've  had  the  privilege 
of  participating  personally  In  the  Days  of 
Remembrance  Commemoration  as  Presi- 
dent Carter  did  before  me.  May  we  take  a 
moment  to  pause  and  contemplate,  perhaps 
in  silent  prayer,  the  magnitude  of  this  occa- 
sion, the  millions  of  lives,  the  courage  and 
dignity,  the  malevolence  and  hatred,  and 
wiiat  it  aU  means  to  our  lives  and  the  deci- 
sions that  we  make  more  tium  a  generation 
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later.  Would  you  pleaae  Join  me  and  atand 
in  a  tribute  to  those  who  are  not  with  us  for 
a  moment  of  ailenoe.  (Silent  prayer.)  Amen. 

In  the  early  days  of  our  country,  our  first 
President.  George  Washington,  visited  a 
Hebrew  congregation  In  Newport,  Rhode 
Island.  In  response  to  their  address,  he 
wrote  them  a  now  rather  famous  letter  re- 
flecting on  the  meaning  of  America's  newly 
won  freedom.  He  wrote,  "All  possess  alike 
liberty  of  conacience  and  Immunities  of  cltl- 
aenship.  For  happily  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  which  gives  to  bigotry  no 
sanction,  to  persecution  no  assistance,  re- 
quires only  that  they  who  live  under  its  pro- 
tection should  demean  themselves  as  good 
citizens."  Well,  certainly  our  country 
doesn't  have  a  spotless  record,  but  our  fim- 
damental  beliefs,  the  ones  that  Inspired 
Washington  when  he  penned  that  letter,  are 
sound. 

Our  whole  way  of  life  Is  based  on  a  com- 
pact between  good  and  decent  people,  a  vol- 
untary agreement  to  live  here  together  in 
freedom,  respecting  the  rights  of  others  and 
expecting  that  our  rights  in  return  will  be 
respected.  But  the  freedom  we  enjoy  carries 
with  it  a  tremendous  responsibility.  Tou, 
the  survivors  of  the  Holocaust,  remind  us  of 
that.  Good  and  decent  people  must  not  close 
their  eyes  to  evil,  must  not  Ignore  the  suf- 
fering of  the  limocent— (applause)— and 
must  never  remain  silent  and  inactive  in 
times  of  moral  crisis.  (Applause). 

A  generation  ago  the  American  people  felt 
like  many  others  in  the  Western  world,  that 
they  could  simply  Ignore  the  expanding 
power  of  a  totalitarian  ideology.  Looking 
back  now,  we  must  admit  that  the  warning 
signs  were  there,  that  the  world  refused  to 
see.  The  words  and  Ideology  of  the  Nazis 
were  rationalized,  explained  away  as  if  they 
had  no  meaning.  Violations  of  religious  free- 
dom, the  attacks  on  Jewish  property,  the 
censorship,  the  heavy  taxes  imposed  on 
those  who  wished  to  emigrate,  even  the  first 
concentration  camps— all  this  was  ignored, 
as  was  the  Incredible  expansion  of  Germa- 
ny's war  mactilne. 

A  few  brave  voices  tried  to  warn  of  the 
danger.  Winston  Churchill  was  driven  into 
the  political  wilderness  for  speaking  the  un- 
pleasant truth.  There  were  also  those  who 
in  their  sincere  desire  for  peace  were  all  too 
ready  to  give  totalitarians  every  benefit  of 
the  doubt  and  all  too  quick  to  label  Church- 
Ul  a  warmonger. 

Well,  time  has  proven  that  those  who 
gloss  over  the  brutality  of  tyrants  are  no 
friends  of  peace  or  freedom.  (Applause.) 

Tonight  let  us  pledge  that  we  will  never 
shut  our  eyes,  never  refuse  to  acknowledge 
the  truth,  no  matter  how  unpleasant.  If 
nothing  else — (applause)— if  nottiing  else, 
the  painful  memory  we  share  should 
strengthen  our  resolve  to  do  this.  Our 
Founding  Fathers  believed  in  certain  self- 
evident  truths,  but  for  truth  to  prevail  we 
must  have  the  courage  to  proclaim  it. 

Last  week  we  reaffirmed  our  belief  In  the 
most  meaningful  truths  of  our  Judeo-Cluis- 
tlan  heritage— Passover  and  Easter.  These 
two  religious  observances  link  our  falttis 
and  celebrate  the  liberation  of  the  )x>dy  and 
soul.  The  rites  of  Passover  remind  us  of  the 
freeing  of  our  common  ancestors  from  the 
yoke  of  Pharaoh's  bondage  and  their  exodus 
to  freedom.  (Applause.)  And  today  you  bear 
witness  to  a  modem-day  exodus  from  the 
darkness  of  unspeakable  horror  to  the  light 
and  refuge  of  safe  havens:  The  two  most  im- 
portant being  America  and  what  soon 
became  the  State  of  Israel.  (Applause.) 

As  a  man  whose  heart  Is  with  you  and  as 
President  of  a  people  you  are  now  so  much  a 
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part  of,  I  promise  you  that  the  ■ecurlty  of 
your  safe  haven  here  and  in  Israel  will  never 
be  compromised.  (Applause.)  Our  most 
sacred  task  now  is  ensuring  that  the 
memory  of  this  greatest  of  human  tragedies, 
the  Holocaust,  never  fades;  that  its  lessons 
are  not  forgotten.  Although  so  much  has 
been  written  and  said,  words  somehow  are 
never  enough.  If  a  young  person,  the  son  or 
daughter  of  a  neighbor  or  friend  should  die 
or  suffer  a  terrible  Illness,  we  feel  the 
sorrow  and  share  the  pain.  But  how  can  we 
share  the  agony  of  a  million  young  people 
suffering  unspeakable  deaths?  It's  almost 
too  great  a  burden  for  the  human  soul. 
Indeed,  its  very  enormity  may  make  it  seem 
unreal. 

Simon  Wlaenthal  has  said.  "When  a  hun- 
dred people  die.  It's  a  catastrophy.  When  a 
million  people  die.  It's  just  a  statistic." 

We  must  see  to  it  that  the  Immeasurable 
pain  of  the  Holocaust  is  not  dehumanized, 
that  it  Is  not  examined  clinically  and  dispas- 
sionately, that  its  significance  is  not  lost  on 
this  generation  or  any  future  generation. 
Though  it  is  now  a  dry  scar,  we  cannot  let 
the  bleeding  wound  lie  forgotten.  (Ap- 
plause). 

Only  when  it  is  personalized  will  it  he  real 
enough  to  play  a  role  in  the  decisions  we 
make.  Those  victims  who  cannot  be  with  us 
today  do  a  vital  service  to  mankind  by  being 
remembered.  But  we  must  be  their  vessel  of 
remembrance.  (Applause).  Tills  reunion  is 
part  of  our  duty  to  them. 

Ben  Meed,  by  serving  as  the  catalyst  for 
this  historic  event,  you  exemplify  the  mean- 
ing of  good  citizenship.  America  is  lucky  to 
have  you.  (Applause).  Elle  Wiesel,  you  have 
done  so  mucti  for  so  many  years  now,  for  all 
you've  done,  thank  you  for  your  noble 
effort.  (Applause). 

Americans  can  be  proud  that  with  the 
help  of  these  two  men  and  many  others, 
we're  moving  forward  to  build  a  Holocaust 
Memorial,  a  living  museum  here  in  the  na- 
tion's capital.  (Applause).  And  It  is  being  fi- 
nanced, as  is  this  gathering,  by  voluntary 
contributions  by  Jews  and  Gentiles,  by  citi- 
zens from  every  walk  of  life  of  every  race 
and  creed  who  grasp  the  Importance  to  our 
soul  and  to  our  well  being  of  seeing,  of  un- 
derstanding and  of  remembering.  (Ap- 
plause). 

Imparting  the  message  of  the  Holocaust, 
using  it  to  reinforce  the  moral  fil)er  of  our 
society  is  much  more  than  a  Jewish  respon- 
sibility. (Applause).  It  rests  upon  all  of  us 
who.  not  immobilized  by  cynicLsm  and  nega- 
tivism, believe  that  mankind  Is  capable  of 
greater  goodness.  For  just  as  the  genocide  of 
the  Holocaust  debased  civilization,  the  out- 
come of  the  struggle  against  those  who  ran 
the  camps  and  committed  the  atrocities 
gives  us  hope  that  the  brighter  side  of  the 
human  spirit  will,  in  the  end,  triumph.  (Ap- 
plause). 

During  the  dark  days  when  terror  reigned 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  there  were 
quiet  heroes,  men  and  women  whose  moral 
fiber  held  firm.  Some  of  those  are  called 
"righteous  Gentiles."  At  this  solemn  time, 
we  remember  them  also.  (Applause).  Alex- 
ander Rozlan  and  his  wife,  for  example,  now 
live  in  Clearwater,  Florida.  But  during  the 
war,  they  lived  In  Poland  and  they  hid  tiiree 
Jewish  children  in  their  home  for  more 
than  four  years.  They  knew  the  terrible  risk 
they  were  talding.  Once  when  German  sol- 
diers searched  their  home,  the  Rozlans  kept 
serving  wine  and  wiskey  until  the  troops 
were  so  drunk  they  forgot  what  they  were 
looking  for.  (Applause).  Later,  Rozlans  own 
son,  who  was  in  the  hospital  with  scarlet 


fever,  the  boy  hid  half  of  the  medicine 
under  his  pillow  so  he  could  give  it  to  the 
Jewish  children  his  family  were  hkUng  be- 
cause they,  too,  had  scarlet  fever.  (Ap- 
plause). 

There  are  many  such  stories.  The  pictur- 
esque town  of  Aasisi.  Italy,  sheltered  and 
protected  300  Jews.  Father  Rufino  Niocaod 
organised  the  effort,  hiding  people  in  his 
monastery  and  in  the  homes  of  parishion- 
ers. A  slip  of  the  tongue  by  a  single  inform- 
ant oould  have  condemned  the  entire  village 
to  the  camps,  yet  they  did  not  yield. 

And.  of  course,  there  was  Raoul  Wallen- 
berg—<applauae)— me  of  the  moral  giants  of 
our  time,  whose  courage  saved  thousands. 
He  could  have  remained  in  his  native 
Sweden,  safe  from  the  conflagration  that 
engulfed  the  continent  He  chose  to  follow 
his  cooacienoe.  Yes.  we  ranember  him,  too. 

I  would  affirm,  as  President  of  the  United 
States  and.  if  you  would  permit  me,  in  the 
names  of  the  survivors,  that  if  those  who 
took  him  from  Budapest  would  win  our 
trust.  let  them  start  by  giving  us  an  ac- 
counting of  Raoul  Wallenberg.  (Applause). 
Wallenberg  and  others  who  displ^ed  such 
Inavery  did  not  consider  thonselves  heroes. 
I  understand  that  some  of  them  when  asked 
about  why  they  risked  so  much,  often  for 
complete  strangers,  replied.  "It  was  the 
right  thing  to  do."  And  that  was  that.  It  was 
Just  their  way. 

That  kind  of  moral  character,  unfortu- 
nately, was  the  exception  and  not  the  rule; 
but  for  that  every  reason  is  a  consciousness 
we  miust  foster. 

Earlier,  I  descrilied  our  country  as  a  com- 
pact t>etween  good  and  decent  people.  I  be- 
lieve this  because  it  is  the  love  of  freedom, 
not  nationalistic  rituals  and  symbols,  that 
unites  us.  And  ))ecause  of  this,  we  are  also 
iMund  in  spirit  to  all  those  who  yearn  to  be 
free  and  to  live  without  fear.  We  are  the 
keepers  of  the  flame  of  litierty.  (Applause). 

I  understand  that  in  Hebrew,  the  word  for 
"engraved"  is  charut.  It  is  very  similar  to 
the  word  for  "freedom."  cheyrut  (Ap- 
plause). Tonight,  we  recognize  that  for  free- 
dom to  survive  and  prosper,  it  must  be  en- 
graved in  our  character,  so  that  when  con- 
fronted with  fundamental  choices,  we  will 
do  what  is  right.  t)ecau8e  that  is  our  way. 
(Applause.) 

Looking  around  this  room  tonight  I  real- 
ize that,  although  we  come  from  many 
lands,  we  share  a  wealth  of  common  experi- 
ences. Many  of  us  remember  the  time  l>efore 
the  second  World  War— how  we  and  our 
friends  reacted  to  certain  events  has  not 
faded  from  our  memory.  There  are,  also,  in 
this  room  many  young  people,  sons  and 
daughters,  maybe  even  a  few  grandchildren. 
Perhaps  some  of  the  younger  ones  can't  un- 
derstand why  we're  making  so  much  of  a 
fuss.  Perhaps,  some  of  them  think  we're  too 
absorl>ed  by  the  heartaches  of  the  past  and 
should  move  on. 

Well,  what  we  do  tonight  is  not  for  us.  It's 
for  them.  (Applause.)  We  who  are  old 
enough  to  remember  must  make  certain 
those  who  take  our  place  understand.  So,  if 
a  youngster  should  ask  you  why  you  are 
here,  just  tell  that  young  person— "Because 
I  love  God.  l>ecause  I  love  my  country,  be- 
cause I  love  you,  Zachor."  (Applause.) 

I  can't  close  without  remembering  some- 
thing else.  Some  years  ago,  I  was  sent  on  a 
mission  to  Denmark.  And  while  there,  I 
heard  stories  of  the  War.  And  I  heard  how 
the  order  had  gone  out  for  the  Danish 
people  under  the  Nazi  occupation  to  Identi- 
fy the  Jews  among  them.  And  the  next  day, 
every  Dane  appeared  on  the  street  wearing 
a  Star  of  David.  (Applause.) 


Thank  you  alL  And  God  ble 
plau8e.)« 


you.  (Ap- 
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•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  sponsor,  along  with 
Congressman  Paul  Sncoir  and  others, 
the  ceauthorization  of  the  Tribally 
Controlled  Community  Colleges  Act. 

The  accomplishments  and  potential 
of  tribal  colleges  are  both  impressive 
and  growing.  Because  of  this,  I  strong- 
ly support  this  legislation  which  goes 
beyond  a  simple  reauthorization  of  the 
previous  act  by  providing  an  opportu- 
nity for  tribal  coUeges  to  meet  what 
can  only  be  viewed  as  a  positive  devel- 
opment—growing demand  for  and  use 
of  college  services. 

In  Just  10  years  the  five  tribally  con- 
trolled coUeges  which  serve  South 
Dakota— Oglala  Sioux.  Sinte  Gleska, 
Cheyenne  River,  Sisseton-Wahpeton. 
and  Standing  Rock  have  achieved  aca- 
demic excellence,  have  become  an  inte- 
gral and  very  active  part  of  their  com- 
munities and  have  raised  the  aspira- 
tions and  hopes  of  the  people  they 
serve,  both  students  and  nonstudents. 

Gleska  College  of  the  Rosebud  Sioux 
Tribe  this  year  became  the  Nation's 
first  tribally  controlled  college  to  re- 
ceive a  4-year  bachelor's  degree  ac- 
creditation. The  Oglala  Sioux  Commu- 
nity College  has  Just  this  month  been 
recommended  for  4-year  full  accredita- 
tion on  the  associate  and  bachelor 
degree  level.  The  other  colleges  are 
also  on  the  path  to  receiving  full  ac- 
creditation. This  is  quite  a  record  for 
schools  which  started  out  with  very 
Uttle  funding,  with  makeshift  facili- 
ties, and  with  volunteer  and  part-time 
teachers. 

My  colleagues  know  of  the  destruc- 
tively high  unemployment  rates 
among  Indian  people— unemployment 
rates  run  as  high  as  90  percent  on  res- 
ervations. The  education  and  resulting 
confidence  and  self-esteem  provided 
by  the  colleges  result  in  high-employ- 
ment rates  among  tribal  college  gradu- 
ates. Wayne  Stein,  president  of  both 
Standing  Rock  Community  College 
and  the  American  Indian  Higher  Edu- 
cation Consortium,  recently  testified 
before  the  House  and  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  that  tribally  con- 
trolled commimlty  colleges  graduates 
are  employed  at  an  85-percent  rate  on 
reservations.  He  went  on  to  cite  a 
recent  study  where: 

It  was  found  that  the  non-Indian  higher 
education  Institutions  had  a  drop-out  rate 
approaching  90  percent  for  Indian  students 
scheduled  to  complete  a  degree  plan.  For 
Indian  students  completing  a  two  year 
degree  at  a  tribally  controlled  community 
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college,  and  transferring  to  a  four-year  non- 
Indian  institution,  there  was  an  80  percent 
completion  rate. 

Issi  year  the  Oglala  Sioux  Commu- 
nity College  reported  that  86  percent 
of  Its  graduates  were  employed  and 
another  10  percent  were  in  schcwl. 

And  Mrs.   Dolores  Eldwards,   presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  regents  of  the 
Navajo  Community  College,  testified ' 
before  the  Senate  Interior  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  this  year 

About  70  percent  of  Navajo  Community 
College  students  enter  with  sub-survival 
level  scores  on  achievement  tests— with 
many  liavlng  failed  in  previous  off-reserva- 
tion college  experiences— and  about  80  per- 
cent come  from  families  earning  less  tlian 
$3,300  a  year.  Still,  half  of  Navajo  Commu- 
nity College's  graduates  go  on  to  four-year 
colleges  and  universities  and  more  ttian  80 
percent  of  these  students  graduate.  Navajc 
Community  College  now  counts  among  its 
graduates  doctors,  lawyers,  PhJS.'s,  princi- 
pals, teachers,  superintendents,  mechanics, 
secretaries  and  nurses,  and  there  is  a  huge 
demand,  right  on  the  reservation,  for  the 
sUlls  being  developed  at  Navajo  Community . 
College. 

As  an  aside  to  this.  I  would  like  to 
add  that  the  House  today  is  consider-, 
ing  the  (x>nferen(%  report  on  the  Jobs 
bill  which  has  about  $180  million  spe- 
cifically set  aside  for  projects  on 
Indian  reservations.  While  money  in 
the  Jobs  legislation  cannot  provide  the 
kind  of  structural  change  that  educa- 
tion can.  it  is  certainly  a  welcome  de- 
velopment. 

Educational  achievements  are  not 
events  which  end  at  a  point  in  time. 
Educational  opportunities  offered— 
whether  they  be  providing  graduate- 
equivalency  diplomas  through  the  col- 
leges adult  education  programs,  li- 
brary services,  training  workshops,  or 
teaching  and  preserving  Indian  lan- 
guage and  culture— when  taken  advan- 
tage of,  live  forever. 

Tribally  controlled  community  col- 
leges provide  educational  opportunity, 
in  terms  of  academic  and  ciiltural  con- 
tent and  l(x»tion,  which  cannot  be 
filled  by  noiu-eservation,  non-Indian 
institutions.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
actively  support  this  legislation.* 
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HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 
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in  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKESENTATrVES 

Tuesday.  April  12,  1983 

•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  stories  of  otu- 
time  is  unfolding  before  our  very  eyes 
and  not  too  many  Americans  are 
aware  of  it.  I  refer  to  the  heroic  resist- 
ance of  the  Afghan  freedom  fighters 
against  the  Soviet  occupjring  force  in 
Afghanistan.  Against  modem  equip- 
ment, overwhelming  numbers  and  the 
use  of  chemical  weapons,  the  Afghan 
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people  are  not  only  holding  out— they 
are  punishing  the  aggressor.  The 
Soviet  Army  got  a  black  eye  and 
bloody  nose  from  tiny  Finland  43 
years  ago.  It  would  appear  that  the 
Afghan  people  are  teaching  them  the 
same  lesson  today. 

At  this  point,  I  wish  to  insert  in  the 
RccoRO.  "Afghan  Rebels  Match  Sovi- 
ets' Spring  Offensive,"  from  the 
Washington  Post,  April  6, 1983. 

The  article  follows; 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  6. 1983] 

ArOHAH  RiBKLS  MATCH  SOVIETS'  SFRIXO 
OfRNSIVK 

(By  Wllllam  Claiborne) 
Niw  Dklhi,  April  S— With  the  onset  of 
a  major  spring  offensive  by  Soviet  and 
Afghan  troopB  against  rebel  bands  In 
the  countryside,  guerrillas  have  escalated 
their  attacks  In  and  around  Kabul,  according 
to  western  diplomatic  reports  from  the 
capitaL 

Diplomatic  sources  here,  whose  accounts 
were  supported  by  refugees  who  left  Af- 
ghanistan recently,  said  today  that  Afghan 
rebels  during  the  weekend  besieged  a  mili- 
tary garrison  opened  only  last  month  in 
south  Kabul,  killed  or  captured  all  of  Its 
Afghan  Army  occupants  and  seized  a  large 
cache  of  ammunition.  They  reportedly  were 
aided  by  a  mutinous  Afghan  soldier  in  the 
garrison. 

Following  the  daring  nighttime  attacks  In 
the  Qala-e-Wahe  neighborhood  of  south 
Kabul  and  sustained  rebel  firing  on  Afghan 
Army  positions  In  the  nearby  Char  Qala-e- 
Cbardelhl  district,  the  guerrillas  were  re- 
ported to  control  that  entire  area  of  the 
capital  during  darkness. 

The  fatal  shooting  of  an  unarmed  Afghan 
civilian  by  a  Soviet  soldier  in  central  Kabul 
on  Sunday  triggered  the  largest  antigovem- 
ment  demonstration  since  a  series  of  pro- 
tests in  February,  the  diplomatic  sources 
said. 

They  said  an  Afghan  student  was  shot  to 
death  during  an  altercation  with  the  Soviet 
soldier  in  a  gas  station,  after  which  a  large 
crowd  shouting,  "Death  to  the  Soviets" 
stoned  Soviet  vehicles.  Afghan  Army  troops 
arrived,  disarmed  the  Soviet  soldiers  and 
took  them  away  from  the  crowd,  but  the 
Kot-e-Sange  neighborhood  of  the  capital 
was  reported  to  have  remained  tense. 

The  diplomatic  sources  said  rebels  also 
surrounded  the  home  of  an  Afghan  Commu- 
nist Party  official,  kidnaped  him  and.  after 
a  prolonged  exchange  of  gunfire  with  secu- 
rity forces,  escaped.  Also  on  Friday,  two  sus- 
pected Afghan  informers  were  assassinated 
in  the  capitaL 

Citing  "reliable"  Afghan  sources,  the 
western  diplomats  said  that  the  commander 
of  the  8th  Division  of  the  Afghan  Army, 
MaJ.  Oen.  Moliammed  Nabi  Azimi,  was  criti- 
cally wounded  on  March  16  when  rebels 
fired  a  rocket  at  his  jeep  during  an  inspec- 
tion tour  near  Paghman,  15  miles  northwest 
of  Kabul. 

Reports  from  two  western  diplomatic  mis- 
sions in  Kabul  said  that  the  main  highway 
from  the  capital  to  the  Salang  Pass  to  the 
Soviet  border  has  been  closed  to  most  traf- 
fic as  a  result  of  guerrilla  activity  and  an  av- 
alanche. 

The  highway  disruption,  compounded  by 
the  destruction  of  a  key  bridge  two  miles 
north  of  the  Salang  tunnel,  has  resulted  in 
severe  shortages  of  fuel  in  Kabul,  the  diplo- 
matic sources  said. 
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Moreover,  repeated  sabotaging  of  a  petro- 
leum pipeline  from  the  Soviet  frontier  to 
the  Bagram  Air  Base  near  Kabul  has  in- 
creased the  necessity  to  keep  the  highway 
open  to  supply  Soviet  forces,  diplomatic  an- 
alysts said. 

But  Soviet  and  Afghan  forces  were  report- 
ed to  liave  laimched  major  offensives  in  sev- 
eral areas  of  rural  Afghanistan.* 
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IMPROVEMENTS  MADE  IN  OUR 
NUCLEAR  WEAPONS  DELIVERY 
SYSTEM 


HON.  BOB  EDGAR 

OP  PEinf  SYLVAHIA 
ni  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  12.  1983 
•  Mr.  EIXjAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  of 
the  debate  about  the  nuclear  freeze 
has  dealt  with  the  contention  of  the 
administration  that  for  years  the  Sovi- 
ets have  been  modernizing  their  forces 
while  we  have  not. 

In  early  October,  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Weinberger  said: 

The  simple  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we 
haven't  done  any  strengthening  or  any  mod- 
ernization Of  our  strategic  systems  virtually 
since  they  were  buUt. 

In  a  press  conference  on  January  19 
President  Reagan  said: 

So  up  until  now,  in  previous  negotiations, 
they  (the  Soviets)  haven't  had  to  make  any 
concession  because  we  were  unilaterally  dis- 
arming. 

Those  are  serious  indictments  of  our 
Armed  Forces,  to  say  that  they  have 
been  asleep  on  the  job  and  have  not 
kept  our  strategic  forces  strong  and  up 
to  date.  In  fact,  those  charges  are 
wrong.  Our  strategic  forces  are  very, 
very  strong,  and  they  have  been  get- 
ting stronger,  not  weaker. 

The  number  of  U.S.  strategic  nucle- 
ar weapons  rose  from  4,000  in  1970  to 
9,200  in  1980.  Today,  the  United  States 
has  approximately  9,800  strategic  nu- 
clear weapons.  Niunerous  improve- 
ments have  been  made  in  the  delivery 
systems  of  nuclear  weapons.  The 
Center  for  Defense  Information  has 
compiled  a  list  of  improvements  made 
since  1970.  The  list  makes  clear  that 
we  have  not  been  sitting  still. 

1.  1965-73— Replacement  of  Minuteman  I 
with  Minuteman  II  missiles. 

2.  1970-75— Replacement  of  MM  I  and 
MM  II  with  550  MM  IH  missiles. 

3.  1970-75— MIRVing  of  650  MM  lU 
ICBMs.  (1650  MK12  weapons). 

4.  1971-76— Replacement  of  Polaris  A-3 
SLBMs  with  496  Poseidon  C-3  SLBMs. 

5.  1971-78-MIRVing  of  496  SLBMs  on  Po- 
seidon subs.  (About  5,000  weapons). 

6.  1966-76— Addition  of  76  FB-IU  SAC 
bombers  and  356  F-111  nuclear  capable 
bombers  to  U.S.  Air  Forces. 

7.  1972-75— Addition  of  Short-Range 
Attack  MissUe  (SRAM)  to  B-52,  FB-111  air- 
craft. 1,140  now  in  inventory. 

8.  1979-83— Retrofitting  of  900  MK12A 
weaporvB  on  300  MM  III  ICBMs. 

9.  1979-82— Retrofitting  of  192  Trident 
missiles  on  12  Poseidon  subs.  (About  1,500- 
1.600  weapons). 


10.  1976-81— Conatniction  of  8  and  deliv- 
ery of  two  Trident  subs. 

11.  1981— Air  Launched  Cruise  Mlarile 
operational.  (At  least  4.S48  to  go  on  8-530/ 
Hs.) 

12.  Throughout  the  1970'8— B-62  Improve- 
ments. (Some  for  only  B-52G/H  versions). 
Offensive  Avionics,  Electronic  Counter 
Measures,  Electro-optical  Viewing,  Termi- 
nals for  AFSATCOM,  Fuselage  Extension. 
Enlarged  bomb  bty,  EMP  Hardening,  New 
Engines.  SRAM  Carriage.  ALCM  Carriage, 
Wing  SUn  Change,  Shortened  TaU. 

13.  Throughout  the  1970's— FB-111  Im- 
provemenU,  Larger  Wiiigs,  Strengthened 
fjtnrting  Gear,  Offensive  Avionics,  EMP 
Hardening.  SRAM  Carriage,  New  Engines. 
ECM,  Structural  Strengthening. 

14.  Throughout  the  1970'8— Other  ICBM 
Improvements,  Command  Data  Buffer 
System  (MM  III),  Silo  Hardening  (MM  & 
Titan),  New  Launch  Control  System  (MM), 
Airborne  Launch  Control  System  (MM  IH), 
rKS-20  Guidance  System  (MM  HI). 

15.  Ongoing  R&D  Programs  throughout 
the  1970's,  Ballistic  MissUe  Defense  (De- 
ployed in  1976),  Anti-Satellite  Weapons 
(Testing  in  1982,  Operational— 1985),  Lasers 
and  Particle  Beam  Weapons,  MARV  (First 
test  in  1976),  Anti-Submarine  Warfare.* 


ONE  HUNDREDTH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  DASCHLE 

or  SODTH  DAKOTA 
Ilf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  12. 1983 
•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  12,  of  this  year,  the  U.S.  Post 
Office  in  Wolsey.  S.D..  will  celebrate 
the  100th  anniversary  of  its  founding. 
While  we  aU  recognize  the  changing 
nature  of  the  postal  system,  and  the 
communities  it  serves,  this  anniversary 
should  cause  us  to  reflect  for  a 
moment  on  the  vital  role  that  the 
Postal  Service  has  served  in  uniting 
this  country,  and  giving  us  our  nation- 
al character.  If  we  allow  it  to,  the 
Postal  Service,  operating  through  in- 
stitutions like  the  Wolsey  Post  Office, 
will  continue  to  serve  that  mission  in 
the  efficient,  timely  manner  it  has  in 
the  past. 

I  would  like  at  this  point  to  include 
in  the  Record  a  brief  history  of  the 
first  100  years  of  the  Wolsey  Post 
Office,  and  convey  my  sincere  wishes 
that  it.  and  the  community  it  serves, 
will  have  another  100  years  of  success. 

The  postal  records  In  the.  National 
Archives  show  that  the  post  office  at 
Wolsey.  Beadle  County,  S.  Dak.,  was 
established  in  Dakota  Territory  on 
April  12.  1883. 

Henry  Mosher  was  the  first  postmas- 
ter. 

The  Wessington  Times  of  April  19. 
1890,  states  that  "Wolsey  has  been 
made  a  money  order  post  office.  This 
makes  three  in  the  county.  Huron, 
Wessington.  and  Wolsey." 

According  to  the  1906  plat  book,  the 
post  office  was  located  on  block  9.  lot 
8.  which  is  across  the  street  and  south 
of  the  present  post  office  building.  At 
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one  time  Cora  Whitney,  postmaster, 
would  go  to  the  railroad  depots  and 
stamp  the  letters.  She  was  paid  by  the 
number  of  pieces  of  mail  she  stamped 
IT^olsey. 

Harry  Barnes,  editor  of  the  Beadle 
County  Herald  built  a  brick  building 
in  block  9.  which  housed  the  post 
office  in  front  and  the  print  shop  at 
the  back. 

A  fire  at  the  Northwestern  depot  in 
Bdarch  1913.  had  gotten  too  big  to  save 
the  express  and  freight  maiL  First- 
class  mail  was  saved  and  fourth-class 
mail  was  slightly  damaged. 

The  post  office  was  apparently 
moved  to  block  4  on  the  west  side  of 
main  street  and  north  of  its  first  loca- 
tion, before  the  fire  of  1920.  as  a 
report  in  a  Wolsey  newspaper,  dated 
August  1920.  states  that  the  post 
office,  which  was  located  on  a  lower 
floor  of  a  building  lost  in  the  fire,  and 
was  moved  to  the  former  post  office 
room  located  in  the  Barnes  Bullcilng. 

The  post  office  was  moved  to  its 
present  location  in  1934  or  early  1935. 
Postmasters  through  the  years  were: 
Edwin  S.  Shannon.  MaJ.  Carrie  A. 
Watson  and  Porter  A.  Bliss,  all  serving 
at  different  periods  of  time  through 
September  4.  1893;  Henry  Newton. 
Myron  W.  Snyder,  Gertie  H.  Whitney, 
Marietta  D.  Whitney,  and  Cora  Whit- 
ney, served  from  September  1893 
through  February  14. 1912. 

Harry  Barnes  was  appointed  post- 
master on  June  23.  1911,  and  again  on 
February  14,  1912.  He  apparently  also 
served  as  postmaster  in  1907,  when  he 
built  the  brick  building  that  housed 
the  post  office  and  newspaper. 

David  C.  Campbell  was  appointed 
postmaster  on  May  24.  1916,  when  the 
post  office  was  still  located  in  the 
Barnes  Building.  At  this  time  an  arti- 
cle from  the  Beadle  Cotmty  Herald, 
commented  on  the  young  people  who 
would  loaf  in  the  post  office  lobby,  de- 
stroying pens  by  writing  on  the  desk 
and  destroying  the  desk  by  climbing 
on  it  with  their  shoes  and  scratching 
the  top. 

Other  postmasters  throughout  the 
years  were:  Mayme  E.  Hamilton;  Mrs. 
George  "Minnie"  Lumbard.  who 
served  from  March  4,  1922.  through 
July  31. 1934,  when  the  post  office  was 
located  across  the  street  north  of  the 
present  location. 

Frank  A.  Allen  was  acting  postmas- 
ter on  August  1.  1934.  and  was  later 
appointed  postmaster,  a  position 
which  he  held  until  January  1, 1948. 

Eklward  D.  Siemens  assumed  charge 
of  the  post  office  on  January  1,  1948, 
and  served  as  postmaster  imtil  Decem- 
l>er  31. 1974,  at  which  time  Mary  Ethel 
Houck  assumed  charge  of  the  post 
office  and  was  appointed  postmaster 
on  March  23,  1975.  A  position  she  cur- 
rently holds. 

Rural  carriers  over  the  years  includ- 
ed: Hiram  Bond,  Victor  Chesley,  For- 
rest Gordon.  Vema  Allison,  Thomas 
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Montgomery.  A.  B.  Custer,  and 
Edward  Hosklns.  Current  rural  carri- 
ers are:  Kenneth  A.  Sargent  and 
Gerald  L.Boe. 

Substitute  carriers  through  the 
years  include:  Elmer  Getscher.  George 
Boston.  Parke  Hosklns,  and  Clinton 
Pownell. 

Clerical  help  during  the  existence  of 
the  Wolsey  Post  Office  includes:  Vir- 
ginia Babcock  Jungemann.  Ruth 
Leyhe.  EDsle  Jensen,  Frances  Johnson 
Chenoweth.  Jennie  Montgomery 
Allen.  Lorraine  Hlnkle.  Hazel  Case. 
Ektna  Hagen  Harris.  Connie  Carson 
Fuller.  Mary  Ethel  Carson  Houck.  and 
cxirrently.  Bfavis  I.  Price.* 


THE  NATURAL  GAS  EQUAL 
ACCESS  AMENDMENTS  OF  1983. 
H.R.  2182 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

or  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESERTATTVES 

Tuesday.  April  12.  1983 
•  Iflrs.  SCHROE33ER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  March  17.  1983.  I  introduced  the 
Natural  Gas  EQual  Access  Amend- 
ments of  1983.  HH.  2182.  This  bill 
would  have  the  effect  of  lowering  nat- 
ural gas  prices  by  allowing  purchasers 
to  shop  aroimd  for  the  cheapest  natu- 
ral gas.  Currently,  gas  prices  are 
higher  than  need  be  because  pipelines 
are  simply  not  buying  and  transport- 
ing the  cheapest  gas.  Local  distribu- 
tion companies  buy  most  of  their  gas 
from  a  pipeline,  who  in  turn  buys  it 
from  a  pipeline  production  affiliate  or 
some  other  natural  gas  producer.  This 
bill  would  allow  direct  purchases  from 
producers  and  would  make  available 
cheap  natural  gas  that  is  currently  not 
reaching  the  market. 
Sscnoii  BT  SscnoH   Dkschiftioh  of  the 

"Natuhal  Gas  Equal  Access  Amkhdmemts 

or  1983" 

Sec.  1.  Title— "Natural  Oas  Equal  Access 
Amendments  of  1983." 

Sec.  2.  Findings  and  Purpose: 

Findings:  A  national  market  for  natural 
gas  does  not  now  exist,  causing  severe  eco- 
nomic dislocations  smd  impeding  prudent 
gas  development  with  end-user  prices  vary- 
ing widely.  The  lack  of  a  national  market  is 
detrimental  to  both  consumers  and  produc- 
ers and  exists  due  to  the  basic  structure  of 
the  natural  gas  industry  as  required  by  fed- 
eral laws  and  regulations.  The  monopoly 
powers  of  natural  gas  pipelines  over  produc- 
ers and  consumers  prevent  development  of  a 
critically  necessary  national  market  for  nat- 
ural gas. 

Purpose:  The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  es- 
tablish a  national  market  for  gas  by  encour- 
aging direct  sales  of  gas  between  producers 
and  end-users  of  their  wholesalers  and  re- 
quiring transportation  of  gas  involved  In 
direct  sales. 

Sec.  3.  Equal  Access  to  Natural  Oas  Trans- 
portation Facilities: 

This  section  adds  a  new  section  to  the 
Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978,  Section  316, 
which  has  the  following  provisions. 
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(a)  Transporters  shall  transport  gas  baaed 
on  available  capacity  upon  demonstration  of 
need  on  terms  the  Federal  Energy  Regula- 
tory Commission  considers  Just  and  reasona- 
ble. 

(b)  Any  gas  not  currently  under  contract 
is  available  for  transportation.  Sec.  8  estab- 
lishes mechanisms  for  freeing  certain  cate- 
gories of  gas  from  existing  contracts. 

(c)  Tariffs  would  be  established  for  trans- 
portation, such  tariffs  to  be  cost-based  and 
Just  and  reasonable  as  determined  by  the 
FERC. 

(d)  Bstablisbes  rules  for  submission  of  re- 
quests for  transportation. 

(e)  Specifies  how  the  need  for  transporta-  - 
tion  is  documented  and  establishes  mini- 
mum tender  requirements  of  500  Mcf  per 
day  for  a  miTiimntn  of  180  days.  These  mini- 
mum requirements  are  excused  for  gas  for 
which  the  contract  has  been  marketed-out 
or  breached  by  the  purchaser.  FERC  is  al- 
lowed to  modify  these  requirements  in  the 
public  Interest. 

(f)  EstabUshes  that  capacity  is  available 
for  gas  to  be  transported  under  this  bUll 
unless  the  Commission  finds  upon  hearing 
that  sufficient  capacity  does  not  exist.  In 
the  event  partial  capacity  exists,  transporta- 
tion will  be  mandatory  to  that  extent.  Stor- 
age capacity  and  current  documented  de- 
mands for  gas  supply  will  be  considered  in 
determining  available  capacity.  The  Com- 
mission will  require  compression  and  may 
require  looping  to  increase  capacity,  with 
costs  being  allocated  equitably  to  protect 
existing  users. 

(g)  Ratable  transportation  Is  required 
where  insufficient  capacity  exists  to  trans- 
port gas  involved  in  all  applications.  High 
priority  users  will  continue  to  be  protected. 

(h)  Precludes  affiliates  of  pipelines,  inter- 
state or  Intrastate,  from  selling  equal  access 
gas.  retaining  that  gas  as  general  system 
supplies. 

(1)  Presidential  emergency  allocaUon  is 
maintained. 

Sec.  4.  Definition  of  Natural  Oas  Trans- 
porter Defines  transporter  as  Interstate  and 
intrastate  pipelines  and  local  distribution 
companies — excludes  gathering  systems. 

Sec.  5.  Natural  Gas  Transporters  Having 
No  AvaUable  Capacity:  Restricts  new  pur- 
chases and  sales  by  transporters  determined 
to  have  no  available  capacity. 

Sec.  6.  Reduction  of  Minimum  Bills  and 
Service  Obligations:  Provides  for  reduction 
of  service  obligations  of  pipelines  to  custom- 
ers and  minimum  bUl  obligations  of  such 
customers  to  pipelines  to  the  extent  that 
gas  transported  under  this  bill  is  purchased. 

Sec.  7.  Amendment  of  Service  Classifica- 
tion: Prevents  change  of  service  classifica- 
tion without  Commission  hearing  where 
user  is  buying  both  pipeline  supplies  and 
equal  access  gas. 

Sec.  8.  Increased  Availability  of  Oas:  A 
new  section  is  added  to  the  NGPA  of  1978, 
Section  320,  which  nxakes  certain  other  gas, 
besides  uncontracted  gas.  available  for 
direct  sale  and  transportation: 

(a)  Gas  from  wells  drilled  after  December 
31, 1982. 

(b)  Gas  that  has  reached  a  contract  re- 
negotiation date. 

(c)  HeavOy  curtailed  gas. 

(d)  Provides  that  new  contracts  may  waive 
appUcability  of  (a)  or  (b). 

(e)  Defines  renegotiation  date. 

(f )  Provides  that  old  interstate  gas  and  old 
intrasUte  roUover  gas  (NGPA  104  or  106(a) 
gas)  is  subject  to  a  right  of  first  refusal  by 
the  current  purchaser. 
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Sec.  9.  NonappUcability  of  Naturml  Ou 
Act  to  Certain  Sales  by  Exempt  Pipelines: 
Preserves  the  exemption  of  certain  small 
natural  gas  plpdines  from  FERC  regulation 
under  the  Natural  Gas  Act. 

Sec.  10.  T.iwiitJti>»M  on  Charges  Payable 
by  Affiliated  EnUUec  Modifies  the  pricing 
proTlslons  of  the  NOPA  to  provide  that 
prices  paid  by  pipelines  to  their  production 
■ffiHattff  cannot  exceed  the  lowest  paid  in 
comparable  sales  to  unaffiliated  producers, 
as  opposed  to  the  highest  price  as  now  al- 
lowed. 

Sec  11.  Effective  Dates:  Upon  enact- 
ment.* 


AMERICA'S  STRENGTH 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 

or  ALASKA 
Df  THK  HOUSE  OT  REFRSSENTATIVBS 

Trusday,  April  12.  1983 

•  Mr.  TOUNO  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  would  like  to  enter  into  today's 
CommxssiONAL  Rscors  an  exceptional 
speech  written  by  an  Alaskan  high 
school  student.  Miss  Lorl  J.  Resmolds. 
Miss  Reynolds  wrote  this  speech  for 
the  annual  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
Voice  of  Democracy  contest.  I  am 
pleased  to  submit  this  speech  and 
hope  you  enjoy  it  as  much  as  I  have. 

The  speech  follows: 
LoKi  J.  RxTNOLDS,  ALASKA  WnmxH.  1983-4(3 

VFW  Voicx  OP  DmocRACT  Scholarship 

PaOGKAM 

Stop  and  ask  yourself,  do  you  really  feel 
that  the  youth  of  today  are  the  strength  of 
America?  We  are  a  nation  of  originals- 
driven  by  the  belief  in  otirselves  and  our 
ideals,  fueled  by  our  independence  of 
thought  and  action.  Our  possibilities  are 
limited  only  by  the  height  of  our  dreams. 
We  are  the  youth  of  America. 

What  makes  a  great  nation?  I  personally 
believe  that  the  leaders  make  a  great 
nation.  To  have  a  great  leader  you  need  to 
train  him  and  you  can  achieve  this  end  two 
ways.  The  first  is  by  setting  a  good  example. 
The  adults  of  today  need  to  set  a  pattern 
that  they  themselves  would  not  mind  fol- 
lowing. You  must  keep  in  mind,  what  you 
put  in  the  minds  of  today's  youth  will  show 
in  tomorrow's  leadership. 

The  second  way  to  have  a  good  leader  is  to 
give  him  a  good  education.  Henry  Broughan 
once  said,  "Education  makes  a  people  easy 
to  lead,  but  difficult  to  drive:  easy  to  govern, 
but  impossible  to  enslave."  What  you  teach 
the  youth  will  help  him  not  only  to  set  their 
goals,  but  to  also  set  their  guidelines  for 
their  lives. 

Who  will  determine  the  destiny  of  Amer- 
ica? Surely  not  the  old  and  feeble.  No,  it's 
the  youth.  William  Jennings  Bryan  once 
said  that,  "Destiny  is  not  a  matter  of 
change,  it  is  a  matter  of  choice:  it  is  not  a 
thing  to  be  waited  for.  it  is  a  thing  to  be 
achieved."  After  World  War  n,  what  would 
America's  destiny  have  been  if  the  youth 
had  been  unwilling  to  do  their  part?  The 
statement  made  by  Edwards  Phelps  is  so 
true,  "The  man  who  makes  no  mistakes  does 
not  usually  make  anything."  If  we  never  try, 
then  we  will  never  gain  anything.  Most 
teens  of  today  have  taken  this  attitude, 
which  is  seen  In  the  way  they  are  taking 
part  in  government,  small  businesses,  and 
other  areas  in  the  adult  world.  Sure,  some 
of  today's  youth  have  made  some  mistakes 
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*  *  *  a  few  might  be  involved  with  drugs, 
sex.  boose,  and  other  such  things.  This  is, 
however,  no  reason  to  condemn  all  of 
today's  youth.  If  the  youth  of  today  would 
stop  and  take  a  serious  look  at  the  mistakes 
of  the  youth  in  the  past,  maybe  we  could 
prevent  some  of  the  unnecessary  mistakes 
that  the  youth  of  today  are  making.  If  they 
would  stop  and  look  at  what  drtigs,  sex,  and 
booze  are  doing  to  their  friends;  then  maybe 
they  would  stop  and  consider,  "Is  it  really 
worth  it  to  be  in  the  crowd?" 

I  still  fetil  that  America's  strength  lies  in 
its  youth.  Why?  The  main  reason  has  to  do 
with  their  open  minds.  The  youth  of  today 
are  searching,  looking  for  answers  and  ways 
to  improve  this  world.  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son said,  "For  Ood's  sake,  give  me  the  young 
man  who  has  brains  enough  to  make  a  fool 
of  himself."  We  should  at  least  try;  if  noth- 
ing else,  we  can  at  least  learn  by  our  mis- 
takes. 

I  doubt  that  there  would  even  be  youth  of 
today  if  it  were  not  for  the  youth  in  years 
past.  Those  youths  were  no  different  than 
we  are:  they  had  dreams,  hopes,  plans,  and 
futures— yes  even  future— but  they  were 
willing  to  sacrifice  it  all  so  that  today  there 
might  be  an  America.  So  that  we  might 
have  the  opportunity  to  be  the  youth  of 
today  *  *  *  America's  Strength.* 


April  IS,  1983 


MARTIN  AMENDMENT  AGAINST 
UNILATERAL  UJS.  FREEZE 


HON.  JAMES  a  MARTIN 

OP  NOKTR  CASOLIKA 

nr  -THE  Honsc  of  reprssehtativbs 

Tuesday,  April  12,  1983 

•  Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  a  central  issue  in  the 
freeze  debate  is  the  fact  that  some 
freeze  advocates  would  use  the  bilater- 
al freeze  resolution  as  a  Trojan  Horse 
to  obtain  a  unilateral  U.S.  freeze. 

Following  is  the  position  of  Messrs. 
Broomfielo,  Htoe,  Carney,  and 
myself  in  response  to  a  letter  on  this 
issue  signed  by  Messrs.  Market, 
Leach,  and  others: 

House  op  Rxprksentatives, 
Wathington,  D.C.,  April  11.  1983. 

On  March  22  we  wrote  to  describe  for  you 
the  evidence  showing  that  many  prominent 
leaders  of  the  movement  for  the  bilateral 
freeze  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  13,  lucky 
number)  openly  advocate  a  imllateral 
freeze.  On  March  28,  six  of  them  countered 
with  a  letter  protesting  what  they  took  to 
be  an  accusation  that  they  favor  "unilateral 
disarmament".  Well,  now,  those  are  entirely 
different  concepts.  Disarmament  means  "to 
reduce  armed  forces"  (Webster's):  freeze 
means  to  keep  what  we  have  and  not  add 
new  weapons  to  replace  those  becoming  ob- 
solete. 

Representatives  Markey,  Leach,  Aspln, 
Downey,  Solaiz  and  AuCoin  presented  a 
very  charming  response  to  an  accusation  we 
never  made,  and  were  careful  not  to  make. 
Six  times  we  used  the  phrases  "unilateral 
U.S.  freeze"  and  'unilateral  U.S.  restraint"; 
and  we  quoted  the  Washington  Post  and  the 
New  Republic  criticisms  of  "unilateralism" 
within  the  freeze  leadership.  (The  Post  edi- 
torialized on  March  20,  "it  is  not  easy  to 
find  new  systems  in  which  they  (the  freeze 
movement)  see  merit.  The  letter  of  the 
movement  honors  mutual  negotiated  cuts. 
But  its  spirit  is  patently  unilateralist.")  Out 


of  courtesy  we  did  not  once  suggest  or  imply 
that  our  colleagues  favor  imllateral 
dlaarmdunent. 

That  raises  the  intriguing  question  of  why 
these  six  stalwarts  now  make  such  a  big  deal 
over  an  accusation  that  was  never  made.  Is 
it  because  they  would  rather  tar  us  with  a 
brush  we  never  used,  to  make  us  appear  to 
be  more  churlish  than  we  really  are?  That  is 
indeed  a  quaint  version  of  a  kind  of  "reverse 
McCarthy"  tactic:  to  impugn  an  opponent 
for  a  base  charge  that  he  did  not  make. 

So  our  freeze  champions  have  resorted  to 
a  new  wrinkle  in  ad  hominem  dlscreditatlon. 

Secondly,  and  more  important,  is  the 
question  of  why  their  response  did  not  once 
mention  the  only  accusation  we  did  make: 
namely,  that  some  of  them  favor  a  unilater- 
al freeze  in  the  vain  hope  that  the  Soviet 
Union  would  be  inspired  to  follow  suit.  This 
is  what  the  freeze  movement  means  by  a 
"mutual"  freeze.  First  the  U.S.,  then  (they 
hope)  the  Soviet  Union.  Thus,  the  Nuclear 
Weapons  Freeze  Campaign,  at  its  national 
convention  in  St.  Louis  on  February  6,  paid 
lip  service  to  mutuality,  but  then  speUed  out 
what  it  really  means  by  voting  to  "urge  the 
U.S.  Congress  to  suspend  funding  for  the 
testing,  production,  and  deployment  of  U.S. 
nuclear  weapons"  and  only  to  "call  upon  the 
Soviet  Union  to  exercise  corresponding  re- 
straint." Amsizingly,  the  convention  defeat- 
ed a  motion  to  make  UJS.  actions  "contin- 
gent on"  the  Soviet  response.  So  much  for 
mutuality. 

Why  did  our  colleagues  ignore  this,  the 
only  issue  we  raised?  Do  they  not  distin- 
guish "unilateral  freeze"  from  "unilateral 
disarmament"?  Do  they  oppose  a  "unilater- 
al freeze"  but  lack  words  to  say  so?  Do  they 
in  fact  support  a  "unilateral  freeze"  but 
prefer  not  to  say  so?  Are  they  divided 
amongst  themselves? 

Their  feigned  outrage  over  an  Imagined 
accusation  and  their  dodging  of  the  real 
Issue  only  makes  us  wonder  at  the  apparent 
strategy  of  using  the  bilateral  freeze  resolu- 
tion as  a  Trojan  Horse  for  achieving  a  uni- 
lateral freeze.  If  H.J.  Res.  13  passes,  you  can 
depend  on  it  thereafter  being  argued  that 
the  MX,  Pershing  II,  B-1,  Trident  and 
cruise  missiles  all  must  be  halted  unilateral- 
ly, regardless  of  the  Soviet  response,  lest  we 
violate  the  "spirit  of  the  freeze."  Last  fall, 
after  the  August  vote  on  the  freeze,  many  of 
us  received  mail  asserting  that  a  vote  for 
the  freeze  was  a  commitment  to  vote  against 
the  MX.  If  this  resolution  passes,  the  pres- 
sure will  only  Intensify  against  all  our  pro- 
grams. 

Widespread  public  support  for  a  bilateral, 
mutual  freeze  does  not  mean  there  Is  wide- 
spread support  for  a  unilateral  freeze.  Ac- 
cordingly, Mr.  Martin  of  North  Carolina  will 
put  before  the  House  and  amendment  to 
give  the  freeze  leaders  the  opportunity  to 
make  clear  whether  they  disavow  the  iml- 
lateral freeze  and  repudiate  the  position 
taken  by  the  freeze  movement  at  its  St. 
Louis  convention  on  February  6. 

JAMXS  G.  MARTUf. 

William  CARintY. 
William  S.  Broompikld, 
Ranking  Minority  Member, 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 
HXNRT  J.  Hydk.* 
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HJl.  1234.  DOMESTIC  CONTENT 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  DANNEMEYER 

OPCAUPORMXA 
nr  THE  HOTTSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  AprU  12, 1983 

•  Bfr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
the  Energy  and  Commerce  Subcom- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Transportation 
and  Tourism  held  a  hearing  today  on 
H.R.  1234.  the  Fair  PracUces  in  Auto- 
motive Products  Act  This  hearing  is  a 
part  of  a  series  by  the  subcommittee 
on  world  trade  in  general  and  the  auto 
industry  in  particular. 

Although  I  am  privileged  to  serve  on 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce, I  do  not  sit  on  the  subcommit- 
tee which  held  the  hearing.  Therefore, 
I  i^predate  the  courtesy  extended  by 
the  subcommittee  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Florio), 
to  permit  me  to  sit  in  on,  and  partici- 
pate, at  the  hearing. 

Given  the  importance  of  this  issue  to 
our  economy  and  world  stability,  I 
would  like  to  insert  the  full  text  of  my 
opening  statement  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

STAmfxirr  op  thx  Horokablk  William  E. 
DAinmiKTza,    MicMit—,     CoKMnm    or 

ENXKGT  AMD  COMMXKCZ 

BCr.  Chairman,  and  colleagues,  I  appreci- 
ate having  the  opportunity  to  present  my 
views  as  part  of  the  hearings  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Transportation  and 
Tourism  relative  to  H.R.  1234,  the  Pair 
Practices  In  Automotive  Products  Act,  and 
trade  policy  in  general. 

I  would  like  to  first  discuss  procedural 
matters  attendant  to  consideration  of  legis- 
lation in  this  area,  then  outline  the  policy 
problems  that  I  have  with  the  "domestic 
content"  approach  to  trade  policy  and  auto 
issues,  and  finally  touch  upon  the  broader 
context  within  which  these  problems  must 
be  resolved. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  know,  the  subcom- 
mittee held  only  one-half  day  of  hearings 
on  HJl.  5133,  the  domestic  content  bill  that 
was  introduced  in  the  97th  Congress.  There- 
fore, I  am  pleased  that  this  hearing  Is  the 
second  in  what  I  hope  will  be  a  series  of  ses- 
sions on  trade  policy,  the  auto  industry,  and 
the  views  of  a  broad  range  of  witnesses  on 
domestic  content  legislation. 

You  may  also  recall  that  during  the  mark- 
up of  the  PuU  Committee  last  year,  I  made 
the  point  that  the  committee  did  not  have 
access  to  a  report  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  (CBO)  on  the  specific  provi- 
sions of  the  Ottlnger  Substitute  that  was 
forwarded  to  the  committee  after  the  sub- 
committee hearing  and  Just  prior  to  the 
scheduled  mark-up.  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  the  prudent  course  of  action  this  year 
would  be  to  request  a  CBO  study  of  the  leg- 
islation sufficiently  in  advance  of  subcom- 
mittee and  committee  action  so  that  Mem- 
bers might  benefit  from  their  analysis  In 
formulating  positions  on  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  moving  now  to  the  policy- 
related  problems  that  I  have  with  the  sub 
stance  of  H.R.  1234,  let  me  say  that  my  ob- 
jections are  deeply  rooted  in  a  reading  of 
history  before  and  after  the  passage  of  the 
Smoot-Hawley  Tariff  Act  in  1930. 
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THE  SMOOT-BAWLKT  TAUPP  ACT 

The  pending  domestic  content  bill  is  not 
the  first  time  that  the  Cwicress  has  consid- 
ered the  option  of  protectionist  legislation 
in  reapmiae  to  the  problems  of  a  domestic 
economic  sector.  A  simUar  situation  arose  In 
the  1920's,  originally  with  agriculture.  The 
response  of  the  Congress  was  to  raise  tariff 
barriers  on  the  importation  of  foreign  agri- 
cultural products  and  other  goods  through 
passage  of  the  Smoot-Hawley  Tariff  Act  of 
1930. 

The  following  quotations  from  The  Way 
The  World  Works  by  Jude  Wannlsky  ought 
to  be  thought  provoking  items  as  we  consid- 
er HJi.  1234: 

The  stock  market  crash  of  1929  and  the 
Oreat  Depression  ensued  because  of  the 
passage  of  the  Smoot-Hawley  Tariff  Act  of 
1930. 

On  May  5,  1930,  1,028  American  econo- 
mists petitioned  (President)  Hoover  not  to 
sign  the  tariff  bill  if  and  when  it  was  en- 
acted: 

"Our  exiwrt  trade,  in  general,  would 
suffer.  Countries  cannot  permanently  buy 
from  us  unless  they  are  permitted  to  seU  to 
us  and  the  more  we  restrict  the  importation 
of  goods  from  them  by  means  of  even 
higher  tariffs,  the  more  we  reduce  the  possi- 
bility of  our  exporting  to  them  .  .  ." 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  all  Icnow,  President 
Hoover  signed  the  legislation  on  June  16. 
1930.  It  is  a  fair  question  to  ssk  how  a  bill 
signed  into  a  law  in  1930  could  have  caused, 
or  substantially  contributed  to,  the  stock 
market  crash  in  1929.  Mr.  Wanniski's  book 
traces  the  high  public  profile  that  the 
action  of  Congress  in  1929  and  1930  enjoyed 
on  the  tariff  legislation  as  the  bill  worked 
its  way  through  the  committees  of  the 
House  and  Senate  and  the  full  chambers  of 
the  respective  bodies.  He  documents  the 
swings  in  the  stock  market  that  occurred  as 
votes  were  taken  to  raise,  or  not  to  raise, 
tariffs  in  selected  industries.  The  stock 
market  was  able  to  anticipate,  Wanniski 
argues,  the  economic  events  which  would 
follow  enactment  given  the  strong  senti- 
ment in  Congress  for  passage  of  the  legisla- 
tion. 

Other  writers  have  commented  that  if  the 
Smoot-Hawley  Tariff  Act  did  not  cause  the 
Depression,  then  it  at  least  prolonged  the 
economic  disaster  of  the  1930's.  It  is  indeed 
sobering  to  note  that  editorials  on  domestic 
content  have  also  drawn  the  parallel  be- 
tween the  pending  bill  and  the  Smoot- 
Hawley  Tariff  Act.  For  example,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  subcom- 
mittee an  excellent  editorial  from  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  of  September  16,  1982. 
Under  the  heading  of  "Made-in-America 
Madness",  the  editorial  begins  with  this  pas- 
sage: 

Back  in  the  early  1930's,  when  the  world 
was  in  the  grip  of  depression,  nation  after 
nation  slammed  shut  its  doors  against  over- 
seas imports.  Instead,  political  leaders 
sought  to  protect  domestic  industries,  in 
part  by  encouraging  citizens  to  "buy  Ameri- 
can", "buy  French",  "buy  German",  and  so 
on.  Such  policies,  of  course,  worked  against 
the  very  upturn  in  world  economic  condi- 
tions sought  by  everyone  concerned. 

In  light  of  this  historical  experience,  one 
cannot  but  be  disturbed  by  the  misguided 
and  potentially  dangerous  tnule  legislation 
now  working  its  way  through  the  XJ£. 
House  of  Representatives— and  likely  to  be 
passed  by  that  chamber.  CaUed  the  Fair 
Practices  In  Automotive  Products  Act  and 
sponsored  by  the  United  Automobile  Work- 
ers union,  the  act  Is  neither  fair  to  consum- 
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era  nor  likely  to  encourage  production  of 
auto  parts  or  stimulate  world  trade  in  gener- 
aL 

Those  of  us  who  are  opposed  to  the  do- 
mestic content  legislation  are  particularly 
concerned  about  the  negative  Impact  on 
U.8.  exports  and  the  Jobs  that  go  with 
than.  Foreign  retaliation  would  not  only  be 
limited  to  specific  compensatory  relief 
granted  by  the  General  Agreement  on  Tar- 
iffs and  Trade  (GATT).  Proponents  of  do- 
mestic content  have  tried  to  dismiss  the 
export  retaliation  argument  by  stating  that 
Japan  and  other  auto-exporUng  countries 
would  not  seek  GATT  action,  or  if  they 
sought  it  would  not  receive  it.  given  their 
own  violations  of  GATT  provisions.  This 
latter  statement  misses  the  fact  that  there 
wiU  be  adverse  economic  effects  targeted  at 
U.S.  exports  without  any  action  of  an  Inter- 
national body.  These  effects  would  take 
place  automatically  as  a  result  of  fluctua- 
tions in  the  exchange  rates  between  the 
U.S.  and  Japan,  or  between  the  US.  and 
other  countries,  as  currency  values  adjust  to 
the  altered  trading  relationship.  As  Japa- 
nese Imports  to  the  U.S.  decline  due  to  the 
domestic  content  requirement,  fewer  dollars 
are  sent  to  Japan  in  return  for  the  automo- 
tive products.  With  relatively  fewer  dollars, 
and  other  factors  being  equal,  the  exchange 
rate  will  tend  to  move  to  strengthen  the 
dollar  relative  to  the  yen.  When  this  occurs, 
exports  from  the  United  States  become 
more  expensive  as  expressed  in  foreign  cur- 
rencies. The  result  would  be  a  loss  of  ex- 
ports and  export  employment,  which  are 
critical  to  states  such  as  California,  and  the 
district  within  that  state  which  I  am  privi- 
leged to  represent  in  Congress.  In  addition, 
there  is  the  unquantiflable  psychological 
impact  on  trade  brought  alwut  in  other 
countries  when  the  U.S.  lessens  its  commit- 
ment to  free  trade,  which  is  precisely  the 
message  of  a  domestic  content  requirement. 

The  post-enactment  history  of  Smoot- 
Hawley  should  give  us  a  reason  to  pause  and 
reflect  upon  the  seriousness  of  the  domestic 
content  undertaking  and  its  potential  rami- 
fications. The  League  of  Nations'  World 
Economic  Survey,  1932-33,  contains  the  fol- 
lowing Information. 

The  Hawley-Smoot  tariff  in  the  United 
States  was  the  signal  for  an  outburst  of 
tariff  making  activity  in  other  countries, 
partly  at  least  by  way  of  reprisals.  Extensive 
increases  in  duties  were  made  almost  Imme- 
diately by  Canada,  Cuba,  Mexico,  Prance. 
Italy  and  Spain.  During  1930,  general  tariff 
increases  were  announced  by  India,  Peru, 
Argentina.  Brazil,  China  and  Lithuania. 

And,  finally,  I  would  like  to  point  to  infor- 
mation taken  from  "The  Tariff  Act  of  1930: 
The  Smoot-Hawley  Tariff"  by  Raymond 
Aheam,  Analyst  in  International  Trade  and 
Finance,  at  the  Congressional  Research 
Service, 

Under  the  impact  of  higher  tariffs  and 
growing  nontarlff  restrictions,  world  trade 
declined  precipitously.  Between  1929  and 
1932  the  value  of  world  trade  dropped  from 
$66.6  billion  to  $26.3  billion.  whUe  total  U.S. 
trade  plunged  from  $9.5  billion  to  only  $2.9 
billion. 

At  a  time  when  one  in  five  U.S.  Jobs  are 
export-related,  and  the  crops  from  one  in 
three  farm  acres  are  exported,  can  we 
afford  to  set  the  precedent  of  B.R.  1234  and 
perhaps  fuel  a  trade  war?  The  answer,  in  my 
judgment,  is  clearly  negative,  as  the  history 
of  the  Smoot-Hawley  Tariff  Act  makes 
clear. 
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IS  DOMBTIC  OOiraBIT  LBQISLATIOII  A  SOUBCK 
OriKADB  UVKXAGK? 

Durlnc  the  detet«  on  the  bill  last  year. 
many  of  our  coDeagues  stated  that  their 
suppMt  for  the  letfslation  rested  upon  deep 
conoeim  over  the  existence  of  trade  barriers 
to  the  mtry  of  American  products  in  Japan 
and  other  countries.  Members  of  Congress 
expressed  the  desire  to  use  this  legislation 
as  leverage  in  trade  talks. 

I  share  the  feelings  of  my  colleagues  on 
the  need  for  the  United  States  to  press 
Japan  to  lower,  if  not  eliminate,  trade  bar- 
riers. This  effort  should  extend  to  all  na- 
tions of  the  world,  but  particularly  to  those 
who  enjoy  the  (qiportimity  to  do  a  substan- 
tial amount  of  business  in  our  relatively 
opoa  marketplace. 

However,  there  is  nothing  in  the  legisla- 
tion that  would  give  our  trade  negotiators 
any  leverage.  If  tLR.  1234  were  to  be  en- 
acted into  law,  the  content  requirements 
would  take  effect  in  the  first,  second,  third, 
and  subsequent  model  years  as  set  forth  in 
the  tables  contained  in  the  bill.  There  Is 
nothing  in  the  bUl  that  would  alter  the 
schedule  of  Its  Implementation  If  a  nation 
were  to  take  steps  to  reduce  trade  barriers, 
thus  giving  no  incentive  for  nations  to  liber- 
aliK  their  trading  policies.  In  fact,  the  bill 
would  strengthen  the  agricultural  interests 
in  Japan  that  are  the  political  force  behind 
restrictions  on  beef,  citrus  and  tobacco  prod- 
ucts while  simultaneously  hurting  the  very 
manufacturers  in  Japan  that  have  a  pecuni- 
ary interest  in  securing  trade  reform  from 
the  Government. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress is  beat  directed  towards  authorizing  or 
supporting  administrative  action  against  se- 
lected imports  if  it  is  necessary  to  Increase 
pressure  on  recalcitrant  trading  partners.  In 
that  manner,  the  administrative  action  can 
be  terminated  if  the  offending  policies  are 
altered. 

TBX  DOMBTIC  AUTOMOBILI  nmVSTKT 

I  do  not  blame  the  United  Auto  Workers 
(UAW)  for  pushing  domestic  content  legisla- 
tion to  preserve  a  wage  position  that  would 
not  otherwise  hold  up  in  a  competitive 
market.  According  to  a  study  by  the  Herit- 
age Foundation,  the  average  autoworker's 
wage  is  28  percent  higher  than  that  of  the 
average  manufacturing  employee:  $9.50  per 
hour  versus  $7.00  per  hour.  This  matter  was 
placed  in  additional  perspective  by  the 
Washington  Post  in  an  editorial  entitled. 
"Wages  at  Chrysler."  In  relevant  part,  the 
editorial  reads. 

Labor  costs.  Including  cash  wages  and  all 
the  fringes,  now  average  $19.60  an  hour 
among  production  workers  at  Chrysler,  ac- 
cording to  the  company.  They  are  $2.60  sa> 
hour  higher  at  OM  and  Ford.  Those  wages 
are  more  than  half  again  as  high  as  the  av- 
erage for  all  American  manufacturing  work- 
ers. In  the  past,  the  United  Auto  Workers 
justified  that  tremendous  wage  differential 
by  citing  the  high  productivity  in  the  auto- 
mobile factories.  But  now  their  grip  on  the 
American  market  is'  being  eroded  by  com- 
petitors whose  wages  are  lower  and  whose 
productivity  is  higher. 

The  American  manufacturers  use  about 
200  hours  of  labor  to  build  a  subcompact 
car,  the  CBO  calculated,  while  the  Japanese 
use  111  hours.  The  result  is  a  price  differen- 
tial of  about  $2,000  in  a  subcompact  car, 
two-thirds  of  it  in  the  hourly  cost  of  labor 
and  one-third  in  productivity.  (September 
14. 1982) 

Against  this  backdrop,  we  must  not  forget 
the  automobile  consumer  when  we  evaluate 
the  impact  of  domestic  content  legislation 
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on  the  auto  industry.  If  VS.  auto  compar 
nies,  their  workers  and  suppliers  face  less 
competition,  whether  from  home  or  from 
abroad,  they  will  have  leas  of  an  incentive 
for  quality  control  and  performance  will  be 
significantly  reduced. 

Douglas  Fraser.  the  president  of  the  UAW 
that  is  the  main  fwce  behind  the  domestic 
content  bill,  provided  evidence  for  this  prop- 
osition on  the  CBS  News  broadcast.  "60 
Minutes",  in  a  refreshing  display  of  candor 
with  interviewer  Morley  Safer, 

It's  been  a  hard  lesson  for  us.  and  I  can't 
imagine  things  going  back  on  a  shop  floor, 
and  that's  where  it  really  counts,  back  to 
the  old  adversarial  days.  And  you  know,  I'd 
be  frank  to  admit  this  is  where  competition 
comes  in  play.  And  had  it  not  been  for  the 
Japanese  competition,  maybe  we  would 
have  Ignored  quality  to  the  degree  that  we 
did  in  1978.  We  didn't  Ignore  it  completely, 
but  it  was  lowered  in  our  sense  of  priorities. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Chairman,  domestic 
content  requirements,  as  proposed  in  HJl. 
1234.  would  reduce  the  competitive  position 
of  both  Japanese  and  U.S.  manufacturers. 
The  impact  on  Japanese  manufacturers  is 
self-evident  from  the  content  requirements, 
which  would  break  up  their  chain  or  struc- 
tiue  of  operations  that  is  the  basis  for  their 
productivity.  The  impact  on  domestic  com- 
panies is  a  little  more  hidden,  but  no  less 
disruptive  in  terms  of  making  our  own  man- 
ufacturers less  competitive.  I  would  strongly 
urge  the  subcommittee  to  closely  examine 
Section  4(a)  of  H.R.  1234,  which  sets  forth 
the  content  percentages  for  manufacturers. 
Section  (4KaKl)  would  "freese"  domestic 
manufacturers,  who  already  achieve  content 
rations  in  excess  of  90  percent  in  the  case  of 
Ford,  GM,  and  Chrysler,  at  the  content 
they  obtain  in  model  year  1984,  minus  10 
percent.  The  practical  effect  of  this  provi- 
sion is  to  put  a  higher  burden  on  U.S.  com- 
panies in  the  initial  model  years  then  would 
be  placed  on  foreign  manufacturers. 

By  treating  domestic  manufacturers  in 
this  discriminatory  fashion,  the  bill  would 
prohibit,  or  at  least  severely  restrict,  the 
ability  of  U.S.  companies  to  secure  parts  and 
other  automotive  components  from  the 
least  cost  source  of  supply— whether  at 
home  outside  the  company  or  overseas. 

The  practice  attacked  by  the  legislation  is 
known  in  the  lingo  of  the  auto  Industry  as 
"out-sourcing".  The  "world  car"  is  a  reality 
in  the  industry.  Parts  are  manufactured  all 
over  the  world.  The  bill  would  deny  U.S. 
companies  the  access  to  the  world  market- 
place, where  competition  will  keep  costs  and 
prices  down.  Just  as  it  does  in  the  retail 
market  for  finished  automotive  products.  As 
I  noted  earlier,  the  bill  woud  not  deny  for- 
eign manufacturers  access  to  the  world 
sources  of  supply  to  the  same  extent  in  the 
Initial  years  of  the  implementation  of  con- 
tent requirements.  Therefore,  foreign  com- 
panies will  have  an  advantage  that  will  only 
work  against  a  maximum  rebound  in  U.S. 
car  sales. 
THX  aaoADBi  xcoNomc  comtkzt  at  work 

As  the  Congress  examines  trade  and  auto- 
motive issues,  let  us  not  lose  sight  of  the 
broader  context  within  which  we  are  work- 
ing. Our  trade  position  and  the  state  of  the 
auto  industry  are  both  impacted  by  the 
fiscal  and  monetary  policies  of  the  federal 
government,  which  are  in  turn  driven  by 
massive  amounts  of  deficit  spending  that 
distorts  and  diminishes  the  availability  of 
capital. 

In  plain  English,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  still 
suffer  from  high  interest  rates,  which  are 
down  from  the  20  percent-plus  level  of  the 
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1970's  but  which  remain  high  by  historical 
standards  given  the  current  low  rate  of  in- 
flation. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  pro- 
jected deficits  in  the  federal  budget  around 
the  $200  billion  mark  for  the  rest  of  the 
decade  are  keeping  Interest  rates  up.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  high  interest  rates 
retard  auto  sales,  which  are  dependent  upon 
the  availability  and  affordability  of  con- 
sumer credit.  As  discussed  earlier,  the  high 
rates  of  interest  also  aggravate  our  trading 
position  due  to  the  Interplay  between  inter- 
est rates,  capital  flows  between  countries, 
currency  exchange  rates,  and  import/export 
balances. 

Unfortunately,  neither  this  Committee 
nor  the  Congress  as  a  whole  has  yet  to  dis- 
play the  fiscal  responsibility  on  the  spend- 
ing side  that  is  necessary  to  bring  the  defi- 
cits down  to  the  point  that  financial  mar- 
kets will  respond  with  lower  rates  of  inter- 
est. If  we  want  to  help  our  trade  deficit  and 
our  auto  industry,  let  us  be  more  Judicious 
in  our  spending  decisions.  The  upcoming 
round  of  mark-ups  on  authorization  bills, 
and  later  action  on  appropriations  meas- 
ures, provide  an  opportunity  to  follow 
through  on  this  course  of  action. 

We  can.  of  course,  also  provide  govern- 
ment assistance  in  the  form  of  action  on 
tax,  environmental  and  regulatory  reform 
legislation  in  the  98th  Congress.  Ultimately, 
however,  those  directly  working  in  the  in- 
dustry, whether  as  labor  or  as  management, 
face  the  task  of  becoming  more  competitive. 
What  really  disturbs  me  about  this  legisla- 
tion is  the  underlying  assumption  that  we 
must  legislate  the  competition  away  in 
order  to  survive.  If  we  tried  to  do  so,  we 
would  penalize  other  American  workers  in 
export  industries  and  aU  American  consum- 
ers. By  what  moral  authority  or  legal  right 
do  we  in  the  Congress  derive  the  power  to 
take  Jobs  away  from  some  Americans  and 
give  them  to  others  simply  in  response  to 
the  organized  political  pressure  of  a  single 
interest  group? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reject  the  notion  that 
some  must  lose  in  order  for  others  to  gain  in 
the  battle  to  promote  economic  recovery.  It 
is  cynical,  simplistic,  hopeless,  and  Just  plain 
wrong-headed.  Protectionist  measures  such 
as  domestic  content  merely  export  our 
misery  and  put  it  on  someone  else's  door- 
step. 

For  this  reason,  let  us  not  Ignore  the  im- 
plications of  trade  policy  in  general  on  na- 
tional security  and  world  political  stability. 
It  would  be  foolish,  in  my  estimation,  to  dis- 
miss as  mere  coincidence  the  fact  that 
World  War  II  followed  economic  troubles 
around  the  globe,  that  in  turn  followed  the 
decline  in  trade,  which  Itself  was  rooted  in 
the  protectionist  action  and  reaction  of  the 
Smoot-Hawley  Tariff  Act  in  1930. 

It  has  been  said  that  if  goods  do  not  cross 
international  boundaries,  then  armies  will. 
This  is  not  to  suggest  that  passage  of  a 
single  piece  of  legislation  will  directly  and 
immediately  result  in  armed  conflict. 
Rather,  it  is  to  suggest  that  in  our  pursuit 
of  economic  advantage,  we  must  exercise 
some  restraint  in  our  methods.  Protectionist 
action,  in  combination  with  other  forces, 
would  be  a  destabilizing  course  at  a  time 
when  we  need  to  Improve  our  relations  with 
allies  in  Europe  and  Japan.  The  world  polit- 
ical situation  calls  for  unity,  not  discord. 
The  passage  of  this  and  similar  legislation 
would  not  help  us  accomplish  our  objective 
of  world  peace. 
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Again.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  having 
had  this  forum  within  which  to  discuss 
trade  policy  in  general  and  domestic  content 
legislation  in  particular.  Specifically,  to 
share  my  recommendations  on  procedural 
matters,  a  historical  penqiecUve,  particular 
problems  with  domestic  content  as  an  auto 
policy,  and  an  overview  of  the  broader  con- 
text within  which  we  work  on  these  mat- 
ters.* 


HJl.  1035— IMPACT  AID 


HON.  SHERWOOD  L  BOEHLERT 

ornwTOKK 

IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  BZPRESENTATIVES 

Tueiday,  April  12,  1983 

•  BCr.  BOEHLEI^T.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
cannot  lose  sight  of  our  obligations  to 
educate  our  youth,  especially  those 
who  are  disadvantaged.  The  education 
of  these  children  is  our  future 
strength,  and  we  must  take  every  pos- 
sible step  to  insure  that  aU  our  chil- 
dren are  able  to  receive  the  education 
they  need  to  work  for  a  better  society. 
Without  the  necessary  skills  and  abili- 
ties, our  source  of  American  Ingenuity 
and  creativity  will  end.  and  the  future 
of  our  children  will  be  darkened  by 
our  own  shortsightedness. 

As  the  House  of  Representatives 
considers  the  Education  Consolidation 
and  Improvement  Act  Amendments. 
H.R.  1035.  I  can  think  of  no  better 
time  to  remind  my  fellow  colleagues  of 
the  importance  of  the  educational  pro- 
grams Included  in  this  measure. 

When  the  Congress  undertook  the 
Education  Consolidation  and  Improve- 
ment Act  (ECIA)  in  1981.  it  revised  the 
Federal  education  program  for  disad- 
vantaged children,  and  consolidated  28 
categorical  elementary  and  secondary 
education  programs  into  a  single  block 
grant  to  the  States.  The  purpose  of 
the  ECIA  was  to  give  flexibility  to  the 
States,  and  to  insure  that  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  all  children  were  fully 
met.  In  any  reform,  one  can  fuUy 
expect  to  find  unintentional  results  or 
inadequacies. 

H.R.  1035  corrects  these  inadequa- 
cies. This  new  block  grant  program  is 
refined  by  better  targeting  its  much 
needed  educational  fimds.  Useless 
audits  are  eliminated,  compliance  by 
education  agencies  is  effectively  con- 
firmed with  less  expensive  procedures, 
and  needless  regulations  are  eliminat- 
ed. The  measure  lowers  the  States' 
costs  for  the  administration  of  these 
educational  programs,  and  reduces  un- 
necessary waste.  Furthermore,  adop- 
tion of  the  measure  will  not  require 
new  Federal  funds. 

The  programs  included  in  ECIA  are 
vast.  One  particular  program  affected 
by  this  legislation  is  category  B  impact 
aid,  funds  for  education  of  children 
whose  parents  either  live  or  work  on 
Federal  property.  A  drafting  error  In 
Public  Law  97-35  eliminated  category 
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B  payments  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1983.  The  enactment  of  HJl.  1035  will 
correct  this  injustice  and  extend  the 
aid  through  fiscal  year  1984.  Without 
the  continuance  of  impact  aid,  a  great 
number  of  deserving  children  in  my 
congressional  district  would  be  faced 
with  diminished  hopes  for  their  educa- 
tion's future.  Their  needs  are  real,  and 
the  Congress  had  not  intended  to  cut 
them  off.  I  am  pleased  that  we  have 
the  opportunity  to  include  this  correc- 
tion in  our  efforts  to  refine  the  ECIA. 

The  education  programs  made  avail- 
able to  the  disadvantaged  and  all  chil- 
dren under  ECIA  should  be  strength- 
ened whenever  possible.  With  the 
budget  constraints  we  continue  to  live 
under,  I  see  no  reason  for  the  Con- 
gress to  balk  away  from  these  effoiia 
to  improve  a  block  grant  program, 
make  up  for  mistaken  deficiencies,  and 
to  create  fairer  and  more  efficient  tar- 
geting of  Federal  funds. 

Passage  of  H.R.  1035  will  better  ac- 
complish the  original  intentions  of 
Congress  in  the  Education  Consolida- 
tion and  Improvement  Act.  I  embrace 
those  improvements,  and  urge  you  to 
do  so.  We  must  show  the  American 
people  and  our  disadvantaged  students 
that  we  know  the  problems  they  are 
forced  to  endure,  and  that  we  are 
Tn<Mr<"g  every  effort  to  improve  their 
educational  opportunities.  People  are 
our  Nation's  greatest  resources,  and 
we  must  protect  it  by  giving  our  youth 
the  sltills  they  need  to  live  and  work  in 
a  better  society.  They  deserve  every 
effort  we  can  give  them.* 
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D.  Phillips  and  Lt  Col.  J.  D.  Wilson 
for  their  outstanding  work  in  leading 
the  unit  and  in  preparing  the  men  tot 
this  competition. 

The  unit  was  selected  from  among 
some  190  units,  representing  more 
than  150  cities,  to  receive  the  award.  I 
am  certainly  proud  to  have  this  out- 
standing aocc»npUshment  come  to  the 
Seventh  Congressional  District.  This 
has  brought  great  honor  to  the  State 
of  Alabama,  and  I  am  proud  to  serve 
as  their  Congressman  in  Washington.* 


OUTSTANDING  BATTALION  IN 
THE  NA-nON 


HON.  RICHARD  C.  SHELBY 

OF  ALABAKA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSEHTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  12,  1983 
*  Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  and  share 
with  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  the  news  of  a  wonder- 
ful honor  that  has  come  to  the  Sev- 
enth Congressional  District  and  the 
State  of  Alabama. 

The  4th  Battalion,  14th  Marine 
Re^ment  of  the  4th  Marine  Division 
has  been  chosen  as  the  recipient  of 
the  Gen.  Harry  G.  Schmidt  Award, 
which  recognizes  the  most  outstanding 
battalion  in  the  entire  Marine  Corps 
Reserve  nationwide. 

This  is  truly  a  historic  honor  be- 
cause the  battalion  is  the  first  artillery 
unit  ever  to  receive  the  award  for  2 
years  in  succession. 

Wiiming  an  award  such  as  this  says 
a  great  deal  about  the  type  of  Marine 
program  that  Is  being  offered  in  the 
Greater  Birmingham  area.  The  qual- 
ity of  leadership  and  caliber  of  individ- 
uals that  compose  the  unit  is  Just  ex- 
cellent. I  want  to  commend  Lt.  Col.  J. 


NAT  OWINGS  RECEIVES  GOLD 
BflEDAL  FROM  AMERICAN  IN- 
STITUTE OP  ARCHITECTS 


HON.  LEON  L  PANETTA 

OFCAUVOIinA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPRBSXHTATrVES 

Tuesday.  April  12. 1983 

•  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
our  Nation's  foremost  architects, 
whose  work  has  won  him  national  and 
international  reknown,  has  been 
awarded  the  highest  honor  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects— the 
Gold  Medal.  The  1983  winner  of  this 
most  prestigious  award  is  Nathaniel  A. 
Owings,  whose  designs  can  be  found 
all  over  the  globe  but  whose  most  last- 
ing achievement  will  probably  be  the 
redevelopment  of  our  Capital's  most 
famous  boulevard— Pennsylvania 

Avenue. 

I  am  particularly  proud  to  announce 
this  to  my  colleagues,  as  Nat  Owings  is 
not  only  a  resident  of  Big  Sur.  Califor- 
nia, in  my  district,  but  also  a  good 
friend.  His  concern  about  urban  and 
rural  environments  has  extended  to 
Big  Sur,  and  he  has  been  a  strong  ad- 
vocate of  preservation  of  the  Big  Sur 
coast. 

In  choosing  Nat  Owings  to  receive 
this  award,  ALA  cited  his  "most  distin- 
guished service  to  the  architectural 
profession  and  to  the  Institute."  He 
has  made  "signal  contributions  to  the 
quality  and  scope  of  American  archi- 
tecture, and  the  firm  he  helped  found 
in  1936— Skldmore.  Owings,  &  Mer- 
rill-has received  16  AIA  Honor 
Awards  for  such  major  architectural 
achievements  as  Lever  House  and 
Pepsi-Cola  World  Headquarters  in 
New  York  City  and  other  structures  in 
cities  ranging  from  Buffalo,  Kansas 
City,  Des  Moines,  and  Cambridge  to 
Brussels,  Guatemala  City,  and  Ka- 
muela,  Hawaii. 

According  to  AIA,  Nat  Owings' 
"drive,  imagination,  sense  of  mission 
and  singular  genius  for  choosing  and 
giving  continued  support  to  brilliant 
individuals  with  exceptional  design 
talent  were  major  forces  that  made 
SOM  an  outstanding  architectural 
practice." 

AIA  also  noted  two  major  projects 
on  which  Nat  served  as  project  manag- 
er, the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy  in  Col- 
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ontdo  Springs,  and  the  Crown-ZeUer- 
bach  Office  BuUdlng  in  San  Fnndaco. 
He  aiao  was  involved  in  revltalisatlon 
of  San  Francisco's  Market  Street. 

Nat's  work  In  San  Francisco  and  his 
work  as  chairman  of  the  Chicago  Plan- 
ning Commission  from  1958  to  1961 
honed  "his  ability  to  deal  in  idealistic 
and  pragmatic  terms  with  the  com- 
plexity of  urban  change."  according  to 
AIA. 

The  most  enduring  contribution  of 
Nat  Owings  to  urban  design  in  Amer- 
ica, however,  may  be  his  work  on  the 
development  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
in  Washington,  D.C.  In  1962,  he  served 
as  Chairman  of  President  Kennedy's 
Advisory  Coimcil  on  Pennsylvania 
Avenue.  Since  that  time,  he  has  con- 
ducted what  AIA  calls  a  "20-year  cam- 
paign to  achieve  unity  and  beauty  on 
the  Nation's  most  processional  street. 
His  work  inspired  the  rebirth  of  devel- 
opment on  this  avenue  and  led  to  en- 
richment of  the  Mall  fnxn  the  Capitol 
to  the  Lincoln  Memorial."  Nat  worked 
under  Presidents  Johnson.  Nixon,  and 
Ford  in  planning  and  formulating  the 
development  corporation  established 
in  1974  to  implement  the  plan  for 
Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

"His  steady  determination  and  wise 
prodding  as  well  as  his  Joyful  combat- 
iveness  have  kept  this  process 
moving."  the  AIA  continues,  "set  high 
standards  for  its  architectural  ele- 
ments and  achieved  a  broad  accept- 
ance of  the  importance  of  design  luiity 
and  historical  diversity  on  the 
avenue." 

Of  course.  Nat  has  a  host  of  other 
achievements  to  his  credit,  and  they 
range  from  further  archltectiutd  work 
and  teaching  to  his  environmental  ac- 
tivism. As  AIA  says.  "People  who 
design  buildings,  live  in  cities,  visit  the 
monuments  of  Washington  and  love 
the  landscape  are  all  deeply  in  his 
debt."* 


UPDATE  ON  THE  POLISH  DEBT 
ISSUE 


HON.  LARRY  WINN,  JR. 

OFKAHSAS 

nr  THC  HOUSE  or  reprxsemtattves 

Tuesday.  April  12,  1983 

•  Mr.  WINN.  1^.  Speaker,  as  the 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Europe  and  the 
Middle  East  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs.  I  thought  it  would 
be  useful  for  the  House  Members  to 
have  an  update  on  the  debt  Poland 
owes  the  United  States  and  the  pay- 
ments in  1982  on  this  debt. 

The  following  information  was  pro- 
vided to  the  subcommittee  in  March 
1983  by  the  Department  of  State: 

polahd:  okbt  issue 
Poland  currently  owes  the  U^.  Oovem- 
ment  $1,848  million.  Poland  owes  U.S.  banks 
a  total  of  $1.6  bilUon.  of  wUch  $500  million 
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is  guaranteed  ao  that  the  banks'  non-guar- 
anteed exposure  to  Poland  la  $1.1  billion. 
The  VA  Government  paid  to  banks  $271 
million  under  guarantees  In  fiscal  year  1983 
and  $396  million  In  guaranteed  P«>Usb  debt 
obligations  to  XJjB.  banks  will  oome  due  in 
fiscal  year  1963.  The  total  Polish  debt  in 
convertible  currencies  as  of  the  end  of  1983 
is  $34.6  bmion  according  to  Polish  sUtisUcs. 
As  of  December  31,  1982  Poland  had  only 
paid  the  U.8.  Oovemment  the  relatively  in- 
significant amount  of  $14.5  mOlion  on  total 
1983  payments  due  on  officials  debts  of  $843 
million.  Although  the  bulk  of  Poland's  1983 
payments  due  to  U.S.  private  banks  were  re- 
scheduled, the  Poles  did.  we  understand, 
make  substantial  payments  to  the  banks 
under  the  terms  of  the  reschedullns.  We 
have  no  means  for  keeping  track  of  exactly 
what  the  Poles  paid,  however.  As  we  have 
noted.  $396  million  in  n.S.  Oovemment 
guaranteed  Polish  debt  obligations  to  n.S. 
Banks  wiU  oome  due  in  fiscal  year  1983.« 
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CHANGING  CHAPTER  I  TO  A 
VOUCHER  PLAN:  AN  ATTACK 
ON  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  AND 
POOR  CHILDREN 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

or  ItZW  YORK 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  12, 19S3 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  without 
question,  one  of  the  most  successful 
federally  funded  efforts  to  enhance 
the  educational  achievement  of  our 
Nation's  economically  disadvantaged 
children  is  the  chapter  I  program  of 
the  Eklucation  Consolidation  and  Im- 
provement Act.  formerly  known  as 
title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act.  Yet  under  the 
guise  of  fiscal  austerity,  the  Reagan 
administration  has  displayed  imparal- 
leled  insensitivity  to  the  intellectual 
development  of  poor  children  by  re- 
questing massive  cuts  in  funding  for 
the  program.  Fortunately,  the  Con- 
gress has  rejected  the  most  devastat- 
ing of  these  proposed  cuts,  although 
funding  for  chapter  I  remains  woeful- 
ly iiuulequate.  Now.  in  proposing  the 
conversion  of  the  chapter  I  program 
into  a  voucher  system,  the  President 
has  clearly  renewed  his  attack  on  this 
effective  program  and  the  children 
who  participate  in  it. 

The  proposed  voucher  plan  is  objec- 
tionable in  principle  because  it  would 
erode  and  fractionalize  support  for 
public  education.  Increased  competi- 
tion among  schools  resulting  in  higher 
quality  education  would  not  be  the 
result.  We  would  see.  rather,  a  Federal 
subsidy  of  private  schools  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  proven-effective  public  edu- 
cation. Furthermore,  because  antidis- 
crimination provisions  contained  in 
the  President's  proposal  are  inad- 
equate, it  is  possible  that  some  Federal 
dollars  would  go  to  schools  that  dis- 
criminate against  racial  minorities. 

A  recent  article  by  David  S.  Tatel  in 
the  New  York  Times  highlights  the 
successes  of  the  chapter  I  program. 


and  calls  attention  to  the  dangers  of 
the  President's  proposed  voucher  plan. 
Mr.  Tatel  was  formerly  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Civil  Rights  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  take  the 
time  to  review  Mr.  Tatel's  cogent  argu- 
ments on  this  most  important  issue. 
The  article  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  33, 19631 

DKFRIVIHG  DKPRIVXD  CHn.lWKW 

(By  David  S.  Tatel) 

Washxhotoii.— President  Reagan  wants  to 
convert  into  vouchers  the  program  that 
funds  special  opportunities  for  educational- 
ly deprived  children.  He  apparently  believes 
that  this  program,  known  for  many  years  as 
Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  and  now  as  Chapter  1  of  the 
Education  Consolidation  and  Improvement 
Act  of  1981,  is  another  bloated,  ineffective 
remnant  of  the  Oreat  Society.  But  recent 
studies,  including  one  by  President  Reagan's 
own  Secretary  of  Education,  Terrel  H.  Bell, 
demonstrate  that  Chapter  1  is  enormously 
successful  and  Is  Improving  the  educational 
achievement  of  millions  of  disadvantaged 
children. 

Title  I  was  enacted  by  Congress  in  1965  to 
help  school  districts  meet  the  special  needs 
of  educationally  deprived  children  in  low- 
income  areas.  It  pays  for  teachers  and 
teachers'  aides  who  are  trained  to  teach 
basic  sldlls  in  reading  and  mathematics.  In 
1981  (the  latest  data  available),  Chapter  1 
spent  $3.1  billion  to  help  5.4  million  school- 
children. 

In  the  beginning.  Title  I  did  not  succeed. 
Its  objective  of  making  additional  funds 
available  for  children  with  special  needs  was 
frustrated  by  school  districts  that  used  the 
money  for  general  aid.  Some  even  used  the 
funds  to  reduce  their  own  taxes.  As  a  result, 
the  funds  were  diluted.  Not  surprisingly, 
early  studies  showed  ttiat  the  program  was 
ineffective. 

But  In  the  early  1970's,  Government  audi- 
tors got  tough  and  began  to  insist  that  Title 
I  funds  be  used  exclusively  for  disadvan- 
taged children.  They  uncovered  millions  of 
dollars  of  misspent  money  and  drafted 
tighter  regulations  that  prohibited  Title  I 
funds  from  being  used  for  general  education 
purposes.  Title  I  children  then  began  to  re- 
ceive the  special  attention  they  needed.  The 
[results  were  dramatic. 

In  1981,  the  federally  funded  National  As- 
sessment of  Education  Progress  reported 
ttiat  black  9-year-olds  increased  their  read- 
ing scores  by  9.9  percentage  points  from 
1971  to  1980.  It  also  reported  a  9  percentage 
point  increase  for  all  rural  students  and  a 
5.2  percent  increase  for  students  in  disad- 
vantaged urban  communities. 

Secretary  Bell  has  also  concluded  that 
Chi4>ter  1  Is  responsible  for  improved 
achievement  scores.  In  his  December  1981 
annual  evaluation  report,  he  concluded  that 
the  program  is  "effective  in  helping  many 
participating  students  to  progress  beyond 
wtiat  would  be  expected  without  the  pro- 
gram." His  report  showed  that  in  grades  one 
through  three.  Chapter  1  students  gained  in 
reading  by  10  to  17  percent  more  than  non- 
Chapter  1  children  of  the  same  age.  In 
mathematics.  Chapter  1  students  showed 
gains  ranging  from  9  to  74  percent  over 
similar  students  in  non-Chapter  1  programs 
In  grades  one  through  six. 

These  dramatic  achievement  gains  are  not 
temporary.  Mr.  Bell  emphasized  that  gains 
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penisted  over  the  summer  and  that  diO- 
dren  who  graduated  out  of  Cti^ter  1  pro- 
grams because  of  high  achievement  contin- 
ued at  the  higher  levels  even  one  year  after 
the  programs  had  ended  for  them. 

Because  of  this  remarkable  record,  one 
would  expect  President  Reagan  to  propose 
more  money  for  Chapter  1.  Instead,  the 
President  lias  tried  to  dismantle  the  pro- 
gram. 

At  his  request.  Congress  cut  the  1983 
budget  for  Chapter  1  from  $3.1  billion  to 
$3.8  l>illion  at  a  time  when  the  needs  of  dis- 
advantaged children  were  growing.  Also  at 
the  President's  request.  Congress  weakened 
those  provisions  of  the  law  that  after  so 
many  years  of  effort  had  finally  insured 
that  children  eligible  for  Chapter  1  actually 
received  the  special  programs  and  attention 
that  have  been  so  critical  to  increasing  their 
achievement  scores.  And  last  year,  the 
President  proposed  further  reductions  in 
Chapter  1  funding,  but  Congress  would  not 
go  along. 

Now  the  President  wants  to  give  states 
and  local  school  districts  the  option  of  con- 
verting Chapter  1  into  vouchers  that  par- 
ents could  use  to  send  their  children  to 
schools.  If  the  President's  proposal  were  a 
legitimate  effort  to  eliminate  waste  or  abuse 
or  to  free  school  administrators  from  unnec- 
essary regulations,  it  could  be  seriously  con- 
sidered. But  it  Is  not. 

Like  the  tuition  tax  credits  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  so  far  been  unable  to  persuade 
Congress  to  enact,  vouchers  will  simply 
divert  badly  needed  funds  from  the  public 
schools  and  undermine  a  program  that  after 
years  of  effort  and  billions  of  dollars  is  de- 
livering proved  and  dramatic  benefits  for 
one  of  the  most  vulnerable  elements  of  our 
society— disadvantaged  children  who  other- 
wise have  little  hope  for  educational  im- 
provement. 

Now  that  the  President  has  sent  the 
voucher  plan  to  Capitol  Hill,  the  Congress 
should  reject  it  and  Insist  that  Cliapter  1  be 
funded  adequately.  The  millions  of  children 
who  can  leam  so  much  under  Chapter  1  and 
who  can  some  day  become  productive,  work- 
ing and  voting  adults  deserve  no  less.* 


LEO  TROMBATORE 


HON.  VIC  FAZIO 

OPCALXFOKHIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  12.  1983 

•  Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  on 
Saturday,  April  16,  1983,  himdreds  of 
friends  and  colleagues  of  Leo  Tromba- 
tore  will  come  together  to  honor  him 
on  the  occasion  of  his  appointment  as 
director  of  the  California  Department 
of  Transportation.  A  gathering  of  this 
magnitude  is  indicative  of  the  love  and 
esteem  in  which  Leo  is  held. 

A  professional  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  this  man  has  devoted  his  adult 
life  to  developing  the  finest  transpor- 
tation system  in  the  Nation.  A  native 
of  Los  Angeles,  and  an  alumni  of 
UCLA  and  Carnegie-Mellon  Universi- 
ty, he  Joined  Caltrans  in  1947  as  an  en- 
gineer moving  up  to  assistant  director 
engineer  of  district  7.  In  1967,  he  was 
appointed  as  deputy  district  director 
of  transportation  for  district  4.  head- 
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quartered  in  San  Francisco.  In  this  ca- 
pacity he  administered  the  project  de- 
velopment coital  program.  In  1975. 
his  previous  successes  earned  him  a 
promotion  to  district  director  of  trans- 
portation for  district  3  in  MarysvUle, 
where  he  has  been  in  charge  of  over 
1,000  employees  and  a  yearly  budget  in 
excess  of  $100  million.  While  in  Marys- 
vUle, he  has  served  on  the  governing 
board  of  the  Sacramento  Transit  De- 
velopment Agency,  and  on  the  board 
of  the  Tahoe  Transportation  District. 

California,  in  the  past  35  years,  has 
experienced  a  phenomenal  rate  of 
growth.  And  with  increases  in  popula- 
tion oome  demands  for  more  and 
better  roadways.  One  need  only  travel 
over  the  more  than  16,000  miles  of 
highways  in  this  State  to  imderstand 
the  magnitude  of  the  problem  of  pro- 
viding and  maintaining  such  a  system. 
Few  of  us  can  even  begin  to  appreciate 
the  complexities  involved.  But  Leo 
Trombatore  understands,  and  it  is  this 
Imowledge  and  experience  that  make 
him  uniquely  qualified  for  the  position 
of  director  of  Caltrans.  He  brings  to 
this  position  an  ability  to  work  with 
the  many  disparte  interests  and  indi- 
viduals involved  with  and  concerned 
about  our  transportation  systems. 

It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
Leo  is  one  of  the  most  respected  and 
popular  individuals  in  the  great  State 
of  California.  I  have,  known  Leo  since 
my  days  as  a  member  of  the  California 
Assembly  when  I  chaired  the  Trans- 
portation Subcommittee  of  the  Wajrs 
and  Means  Committee.  Leo.  first  as  an 
adviser  and  then  a  friend,  remains  so 
to  this  day.  But  that  would  surprise  no 
one,  for  he  is  thought  of  by  all  who 
Icnow  him  and  work  with  him  as  a 
thinking  man  and  a  caring  man.  He 
has  alvrays  given  freely  of  his  time  for 
civic  activities  and  community  endeav- 
ors. He  is  a  member  of  the  Rotary 
Club,  the  Amici  Club  and  has  served 
on  the  board  of  pathways  and  the 
United  Way.  People  are  always  turn- 
ing to  Leo  for  guidance  and  assistance, 
and  he  is  always  there.  I  think  that  ev- 
eryone will  share  my  view  that  the 
California  highways,  bjrways  and  tran- 
sit sjrstems  are  in  good  hands.* 


BUILDING  COSTS  ON  HIGHWAYS 
ARE  DECLINING 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  HUGHES 

or  HEW  jmSKT    ' 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  April  12,  1983 

•  Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago.  reported  that  the  cost  of  con- 
structiniK  highways  in  the  Nation  has 
fallen  significantly,  in  some  cases  by 
as  much  as  25  to  30  percent  below  the 
engineers  estimate.  Highways,  as  ev- 
eryone knows,  are  paid  for  by  the  tax- 
payers, and  it  is  satisfying  to  Imow 
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that  these  extremely  important 
projects,  unlike  many  other  things 
these  days,  are  becoming  less  expen- 
sive. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  is  that 
this  remarluible  decline  in  costs  has 
occurred  because  the  Department  of 
Justice  has  investigated  and  prosecut- 
ed dozens  of  cases  of  bid-fixing  in  the 
highway  construction  industry.  Pros- 
ecutions in  15  States  have  produced  in- 
dictments of  over  180  companies  and 
200  executives.  Numerous  Jail  sen- 
tences, and  fines  totaling  $41  million 
have  been  imposed.  The  conviction 
rate  in  these  cases  has  been  over  90 
percent. 

Law  enforcement  is  not  simply  a 
matter  of  punishing  wrongdoers.  It 
helps  society  clarify  the  standards  of 
conduct  that  we  expect  to  be  upheld 
by  businessmen,  employees.  Govern- 
ment workers,  and  everyone  else. 

This  nevro  is  evidence  that  the  deter- 
rent power  of  the  law  when  enforced 
can  be  very  strong,  especially  in  the 
area  of  white  collar  crime. 

We  must  remember  that  the  crime 
problem  and  the  need  for  law  enforce- 
ment is  not  Just  a  matter  of  violent 
crime,  street  crime,  or  drug  traffick- 
ing. These  important  bid  rigging  cases : 
were  brought  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act  which  we 
do  not  even  usually  think  of  as  a ' 
criminal  statute.  The  prosecution  of 
white  collar  crime,  which  silently  robs 
millions  of  dollars  from  all  of  the  tax- 
payers, a  few  dollars  at  a  time,  must 
remain  a  high  priority  for  Federal  law 
enforcement.  I  commend  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  for  their  sustained 
effort  in  bringing  cases  that  have  had 
such  a  positive  effect  on  everyone  of 
us  who  uses  and  pays  for  the  high- 
ways. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Mar.  25. 
19831 

BunjtniG  Costs  oh  Hiohwats  Aaz 
Dbcuhiiig 

(By  Albert  R.  Karr  and  Robert  E.  Taylor) 

The  low  bid  for  an  interstate  iiighway 
interchange  in  the  Atlanta  area  was  $63.2 
million  recently,  more  than  $10  million 
t>elow  the  state  engineer's  estimate.  In 
Utah,  where  contractor  bids  are  coming  in 
as  low  as  25  percent  under  estimates,  the 
state  tias  been  able  to  undertake  four 
projects  for  the  price  ttiat  three  used  to 
cost. 

One  big  reason  for  the  lower  prices:  Jus- 
tice Department  prosecutions  of  widespread 
bid-rigging  by  highway  contractors.  In  addi- 
tion, state  budget  problems  have  produced  a 
prolonged  slump  in  highway  construction, 
and  raw-material  costs  are  down.  Roadbuild- 
ing  expenses  are  expected  to  rise  again  soon, 
but  they  haven't  turned  up  yet  and  at  the 
moment  costs  are  actually  declining. 

"Contractors  are  super-sensitive"  to  the 
prosecution  threat,  says  Harvey  Haack,  a 
deputy  transportation  secretary  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  says  the  winning  bid  on  a  recent 
$14  million  earth-moving  contract  in  Alle- 
gheny County,  which  Includes  Pittsburgh, 
was  30  percent  t>elow  the  $20  million  engi- 
neering estimate. 
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Stnoe  1979.  criminal  grand  luries  in  21 
tUtos  have  investigated  highway  bid-flxlnc- 
Prawcutions  in  IS  of  tboae  states  have  pro- 
duced Indictments  of  more  than  189  compa- 
nies and  300  executives.  ConvlcUons  have 
led  to  fines  totaling  $41  million  and  numer- 
ous Jail  sentences. 

A  WAT  or  un 

The  Transportation  Department's  inspec- 
tor general,  who  has  aided  the  investiga- 
tions, recently  reported  "a  strong  correla- 
tion" in  contractor  bidding  patterns  "be- 
tween the  success  of  our  activity  and  the  re- 
ducti<m  in  bid  prices." 

Ricbaid  Braun.  a  Justice  E>epartment  at- 
torney who  prosecuted  cases  in  five  states. 
says  bid-rlgglns  was  "pervasive"  in  each  of 
them.  The  rigging  involved  "setting  up" 
contimcts,  or  conspiring  to  offer  higher  bids, 
so  that  an  agreed-upon  contractor  would 
win  the  award  with  the  lowest  bid.  Rigging 
typically  inflated  contracts  10  percent,  but 
Mr.  Braun  says  some  contractors  raked  off 
much  more. 

The  practice  was  a  "way  of  life"  for  years 
in  Tennessee  and  other  states,  officials  say. 
"The  asphalt  people  Just  took  It  for  granted. 
Most  of  them  didn't  even  think  it  was  break- 
ing the  law— it  was  more  or  less  helping 
each  other  out,"  says  Samuel  Slate  of  Vir- 
ginia's Highways  and  Transportation  De- 
partment. 

But  the  federal  crackdown,  called  one  of 
the  biggest  Justice  Department  enforce- 
mtant  campaigns  ever,  seems  to  have  stopped 
much  of  the  bid-fixing.  As  prosecutors  used 
evidence  against  one  contractor  to  force  tes- 
timony against  another,  contractors  fell  like 
draninoes  In  one  state  after  another.  Convic- 
tion rates  have  topped  90  percent. 

COirSTBDCnOH  COSTS  DCCLim 

In  Virginia.  Mr.  Slate  says,  contractors 
dldnt  want  to  go  through  this  anymore. 
Adds  the  Justice  Department's  Mr.  Braun: 
In  sUtes  where  Judges  have  handed  down 
substantial  JaO  sentenoea.  road-building 
firms  "will  be  leery"  of  further  rigging. 

The  big  test  will  come  as  construction 
picks  up.  Price  conspiring  Is  more  likely 
when  a  surplus  of  bu^ness  reduces  competi- 
tion for  contracts. 

That  won't  happen  Immediately.  Nation- 
wide, construction  prices  for  federally  aided 
highways  climl}ed  63  percent  between  1977 
and  1980,  according  to  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration.  By  the  1982  fourth  quarter, 
though,  they  had  fallen  nearly  13  percent 
from  a  high  in  spring  1980. 

In  Texas,  fiscal  1979  contract  awards  for 
road-and-bridge  projects  were  an  average  of 
$4.8  million,  or  3  percent,  above  state  engi- 
neering estimates.  But  in  fiscal  1981,  awards 
were  $45.3  million,  or  14  percent,  below 
state  estimates.  Jotin  Kramer,  the  transpor- 
tation secretary  for  IlUnois.  says  that  the 
state  has  bad  "the  first  sustained  decline" 
in  highway  bids  since  the  19308  and  that 
construction  costs  are  continuing  to  decline. 
He  says  costs  have  dropped  about  20  percent 
in  the  past  2V,  years. 

The  price  declines  won't  continue  forever. 
Utah  Gov.  Scott  Matheson  expects  in- 
creased road  work  to  drive  up  bids  by  5  per- 
cent to  10  percent.  Other  state  officials  also 
predict  bids  will  rise  as  road  and  bridge 
building  increases  because  of  new  money 
from  federal  and  state  gasoline-tax  reve- 
nues. A  SHcent  federal  tax  rise  takes  effect 
April  1.  and  many  states  are  Increasing  their 
own  levies.  The  new  law  means  federal  high- 
way financing  will  climb  from  $7.66  billion 
in  fiscal  1982  to  $11  billion  in  fiscal  1983  and 
$13.87  billion  by  fiscal  1986. 
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MtrMgan  plans  to  increase  Its  road-con- 
tract awanla  to  $315  million  in  fiscal  1983 
from  $146  million  in  fiscal  1982.  Por  six 
months.  Texas  will  triple  its  contract 
awards  to  $120  million  a  month. 

Prands  Prancois,  executive  director  of  the 
America  AssodaUon  of  SUte  Highway  and 
Transportation  Officials,  says  he  expects 
substantially  higher  construction  costs  this 
year.  And  Mr.  Kramer  of  Illinois  says. 
"We're  predicating  our  future  programs  on 
construction  prices  beginning  to  turn  up  by 
midsummer,"  with  a  five-year  annual  infla- 
tion figure  of  8  percent  to  10  percent. 

Still,  even  though  states  have  begun  to  in- 
crease contracting,  prices  haven't  rebounded 
yet.  "With  construction  activity  the  way  it 
has  been.  I  don't  think  you're  going  to  have 
rising  prices  for  quite  a  while."  says  Arnold 
Kupferman  of  New  York's  Transporation 
Department.  He  says  his  agency  Is  still  get- 
ting eight  to  10  bids  for  even»  project.  In  Il- 
Unois. seven  firms  bid  on  an  average  project, 
up  from  two  in  1980. 

In  most  states,  a  Federal  Highway  Admin- 
istration official  says,  contractors  are  still 
"more  interested  in  survival  than  profits." 
But  Louie  Pittman.  president  of  Ptttman 
Highway  Contracting  Co.  of  Conyers,  Oa., 
says  bids  must  rise  before  long  or  "there  are 
going  to  be  a  lot  of  failures."  He  says  last 
year  was  his  company's  worst  in  15  years. 

Meanwhile,  some  states  have  taken  pre- 
cautions to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  bid  rig- 
ging. Tennessee,  for  example,  makes  more 
precise  estimates,  has  stopped  publishing 
the  estimates  and  shields  the  identity  of  po- 
tential bidders  on  specific  projects.  The 
state  also  uses  a  "trigger"  to  alert  the  trans- 
portation department  to  unusually  high 
bids,  says  Robert  Farris,  Tennessee's  trans- 
portation commissioner. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Farris  says,  contractors 
are  saying  to  each  other  that  now  that 
they're  getting  another  chance  because  of 
Increased  federal  money,  "for  God's  sake, 
let's  do  it  right."* 
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U.S.  POLICY  ON  MEETING  WITH 
WEST  BANK  VILLAGE  LEAGUE 
OPFICIAI£ 


HON.  LELH.  HAMILTON 

or  INDIAIf  A 
HI  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESEHTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  12, 1983 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  my  colleagues' 
attention  some  correspondence  I  have 
had  with  the  Department  of  State  on 
the  desirability  of  a  State  Department 
official  meeting  with  Mr.  Mustafa 
Dudeen.  the  principal  leader  of  the 
Village  Leagues,  a  Palestinian  organi- 
zation operating  with  Israeli  support 
in  the  occupied  West  Bank  and  Gaza. 
Because  it  is  important  for  the 
United  States  to  maintain  as  broad 
contact  as  possible  with  a  wide  cross- 
section  of  Palestinian  groups  and  lead- 
ers, the  United  States  cannot  ignore 
the  Village  Leagues.  It  is  hoped  that 
ciurent  policy  of  not  meeting  with  Vil- 
lage League  officials  will  be  reviewed 
in  the  coming  months.  Such  a  meeting 
can  take  place  without  conveying  sup- 
port for  the  Village  Leagues  or  its 
members.  The  Village  Leagues  will  ul- 
timately obtain  power  and  legitimacy 


only  through  solid  support  within  the 
Palestinian  community  and  not  from 
meetings  with  American  diplomats. 

The  correspondence  follows: 
Comorm  oh  Poaxiaii  Arr  airs, 

HonsB  or  RKraxsxMTATivxs, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  1.  1983. 
Hon.  Okoros  P.  Shultz. 
Secretary.  Department  of  State,  Wathington, 
D.C. 

DxAX  Mr.  Skcrztart:  I  had  the  opportuni- 
ty recently  to  meet  with  Mustafa  Dudeen 
and  other  officials  of  the  Israeli-sponsored 
West  Bank  Village  Leagues  while  they  were 
in  Washington. 

I  have  tended  to  support  the  elected  offi- 
cials of  the  Palestinians,  but  I  nonetheless 
feel  that  it  is  Important  that  the  United 
States  maintain  as  broad  contact  as  possible 
with  as  many  Palestinian  individuals  and 
Palestinian  organizations  as  possible.  I 
would  like  to  know  why  United  States  offi- 
cials, even  at  a  low  level,  will  not  meet  with 
Mr.  Dudeen  or  other  officials  of  the  Village 
Leagues.  I  l>elleve  it  Is  in  our  Interest  to  be 
talking  to  as  wide  a  spectrum  of  Palestinian 
opinions  as  we  possibly  can. 

I  appreciate  your  consideration  of  this 
letter  and  hope  that  you  wiU  give  serious 
consideration  to  the  possibility  of  a  meeting 
with  Mr.  Dudeen  in  the  future.  Such  a 
meeting  would  be  conducted  without  con- 
veying any  sense  of  support  for  the  Village 
Leagues  or  its  specific  members. 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you  on  this 
matter  in  the  near  future. 

With  best  regards. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Lxx  H.  Haioltoh, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on 
Europe  and  the  Middle  Eatt 

X5S.  DXFARTMKNT  Or  STATX 

Wathington.  D.C.  March  24.  1983. 

DxAR  Mr.  HAiOLTOir.  This  Is  in  reply  to 
your  letter  of  March  1,  in  which  you  ask 
why  United  SUtes  officials,  even  at  a  low 
level,  have  not  met  with  Mr.  Mustafa 
Dudeen  or  other  officials  of  the  Israeli- 
sponsored  West  Bank  Village  Leagues. 

As  a  matter  of  policy  and  principle,  we 
very  much  agree  with  your  comment  that  it 
is  Important  that  the  United  States  main- 
tain as  broad  contact  as  possible  with  a  wide 
range  of  Palestinian  Individuals  and  organi- 
zations. Within  this  context,  however,  It  is 
our  obligation  to  assess  what  Impact  meet- 
ing with,  or  not  meeting  with,  a  given  indi- 
vidual or  organization  will  have  on  our  over- 
arching Interest  in  achieving  expanded 
peace  negotiations  on  the  basis  of  the  Presi- 
dent's September  1  initiative. 

As  you  are  aware,  Mr.  Dudeen  and  the  VU- 
lage  Leagues  are  widely  perceived  on  the 
West  Bank  and  elsewhere  as  being  key  ele- 
ments of  a  concerted  Israeli  effort  to  dis- 
credit and  strip  away  the  influence  of  the 
elected  local  Arab  leadership.  This  leader- 
ship includes  both  the  mayors  who  tiave 
t>een  removed  from  office  and  those  who 
have  been  expelled  from  the  area  (notably, 
Mohammed  MUhem  of  Halhul  and  Fuad 
Kawasme  of  Hebron)  by  the  Israeli  authori- 
ties. Much  as  we  disagree  with  many  of  the 
positions  held  by  these  leaders,  we  franlUy 
do  not  believe  it  would  serve  our  larger  In- 
terest If  we  were  to  seem  to  acquiesce  in  or 
lend  sustenance  to  the  active  effort  to  sup- 
plant them  with  VUlage  League  figures.  It  Is 
our  Judgment  that  such  would  inevitably  be 
the  implication  of  a  meeting  with  Mr. 
Dudeen  or  his  colleagues  at  tills  delicate 
stage. 


I  hope  you  flnd  the  foregoing  retqMnsive 
to  your  ooDoem. 
With  cordial  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Powell  A.  Moorx. 
Auiatant  Secretary  for 
,        Congreuionai  Reiation».m 


BIPARTISAN  COMMISSION  ON 
MEDICARE  PROPOSED 


HON.  MATIHEW  J.  RINALDO 


or  HEW. 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRESEMTATtVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  12.  1983 

•  Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
Senator  Pepfee  and  I.  along  with  a 
number  of  our  colleagues,  introduced 
legislation  to  establish  a  bipartisan 
Commission  on  Medicare.  There  are 
enormous  financing  problems  facing 
the  medicare  hospital  insurance  trust 
fund,  and  only  genuine,  bipartisan  leg- 
islation can  hope  to  resolve  this  im- 
pending crisis. 

Medicare  currently  provides  health 
coverage  to  30  million  Americans.  It  is 
projected  to  spend  about  $60  billion  in 
the  coming  year— more  in  any  month 
than  it  did  in  the  entire  first  year  of 
its  operation,  1966.  But  we  are  ap- 
proaching a  crisis. 

Recently.  I  chaired  a  hearing  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Aging  in  Prince- 
ton, N.J.  At  that  time,  the  committee 
heard  grim  projections  of  the  future 
financial  instability  of  the  hosptial  in- 
surance trust  fund. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  re- 
leased a  report  showing  that  the  trust 
fund  would  be  depleted  in  Just  4 
years— by  1987.  CBO  projections  show 
that  the  system  wiU  have  a  cumulative 
deficit  of  anywhere  between  $300  and 
$400  billion  by  1995.  The  deficit  could 
be  $70  billion  each  year  in  the  middle 
of  the  next  decade. 

Health  care  costs  continue  to  slty- 
rocket.  They  are  the  only  segment  of 
the  economy  still  experiencing  double- 
digit  inflation.  Over  the  past  5  years, 
medicare  costs  have  averaged  a  stag- 
gering 19-percent  increase  per  year. 
Over  the  program's  history,  cost  in- 
creases have  outpaced  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  by  better  than  2  to  1.  That 
inflation  is  a  ticking  time  bomb  for  the 
medicare  trust  fund. 

The  increase  in  medicare  costs  is  due 
almost  entirely  to  inflation  in  health 
care— more  expensive  procedures,  new 
technology,  liigber  prices  for  physi- 
cians and  hospitals'  fees.  It  is  not 
caused  by  the  aging  of  America's  pop- 
ulation. While  increased  costs  are  ex- 
pected to  average  13.2  percent.  CBO 
points  out  that  only  2.2  percentage 
points  are  due  to  the  aging  of  the  pop- 
ulation. 

CBO  predicts  that  medicare  outlays 
will  rise  an  average  of  13.2  percent  an- 
nually over  the  next  decade.  Reve- 
nues, however,  are  expected  to  rise 
only  6.8  percent.  Unless  we  act,  that 
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structural  funding  gap  spells  disaster 
for  America's  elderly. 

The  elderly  want  reassurance.  They 
are  asking  us:  What  will  our  health 
tienef  its  be  when  we  retire? 

There  have  been  a  number  of  pro- 
posals to  deal  with  the  financing 
shortage  in  medicare.  People  have  rec- 
ommended increasing  revenues- 
through  use  of  general  revenues,  in- 
creasing the  payroll  tax,  or  providing 
new.  earmarked  sources  of  revenue  to 
the  hospital  insurance  trust  fund. 
Others  have  suggested  we  reduce  costs 
through  benefit  reductions,  increasing 
copayments  by  beneficiaries,  and  vol- 
untary participation  in  a  voucher 
system. 

In  her  testimony  before  the  Aging 
Committee.  Dr.  Carolyne  Davis.  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Health  Care  Fi- 
nancing Administration,  explained 
that  without  significant  cost  contain- 
ment reforms,  the  enormous  financing 
shortfalls  in  medicare  would  require  a 
benefit  reduction  of  44  percent,  or  a 
payroll  tax  hike  of  80  peirent. 

Any  attempt  to  close  the  funding 
gap  solely  through  benefit  cuts  is  un- 
acceptable. As  it  is  now,  medicare 
covers  less  than  half  of  the  medical 
expenses  of  the  elderly,  and  additional 
cuts  would  spell  poorer  health  and 
greater  suffering  for  millions  of  older 
Americans. 

Nor  can  we  afford  to  reduce  the 
shortfall  by  simply  raising  the  payroll 
tax.  Financing  the  deficit  by  the  pay- 
roll tax  alone  would  require  an  un- 
precedented hike  in  the  contributions 
of  both  employers  and  employees  from 
1.3  to  2.5  percent.  Furthermore,  the 
payroll  tax  is  already  scheduled  to  in- 
crease 5  out  of  the  next  7  years. 

Congress  must  face  the  problem 
head  on.  We  have  got  to  hold  down 
hospital  costs.  Only  by  concentrating 
on  the  source  of  health  care  inflation 
can  we  hope  to  preserve  a  viable  medi- 
care system.  Any  legislation  to  reform 
medicare  must  be  based  on  three  f  im- 
damental  principles:  First,  it  should 
address  the  real  problem— inflation, 
second.  It  must  protect  health  benefits 
for  the  elderly,  and  third,  it  should 
have  broad  bipartisan  support. 

Toward  this  end.  at  the  recent  Aging 
Committee  hearing  in  New  Jersey,  I 
proposed  creation  of  a  bipartisan 
panel  to  make  recommendations  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  on 
medicare's  long-range  funding  gap,  as 
well  as  study  cost  saving  reforms  and 
other  improvements  to  the  system. 

The  legislation  Representative 
Pepper  and  I  are  sponsoring  today  em- 
bodies this  proposal.  I  think  we  all 
hope  that  such  a  panel  will  deliberate 
in  an  atmosphere  devoid  of  partisan 
politics  and  that  its  recommendations 
will  receive  a  top  priority  in  Congress. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  us  in 
supporting  passage  of  this  measure,  so 
that  we  may  begin  careful  study  of 
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medicare  reform  while  there  is  still 
time.* 


YOUTH— AMERICA'S  STRENGTH 


HON.  NANCY  L  JOHNSON 

or  COHHECnCDT 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  April  12,  1983 

•  Mrs.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States  and  its  Ladies  Auxil- 
iary conduct  a  Voice  of  Democracy 
contest.  I  am  proud  to  have  this  year's 
Connecticut  State  winner  In  the  6th 
District,  from  the  town  of  Windsor 
Locks.  His  name  is  Brian  E.  Hanson, 
and  he  is  a  senior  at  Windsor  Locks 
High  School.  This  young  man  has  an 
impressive  record  of  awards  and 
achievements  including:  the  National 
Scholastic  Writing  Award,  the  Nation- 
al Council  of  Teachers  of  English 
Nomination,  the  Observer  Essay 
Award,  and  the  Windsor  Locks  High 
School  Poetry  Award  and  Poetry 
Reading.  In  addition,  he  is  a  member 
of  the  National  Honor  Society.  I  ttiink 
his  essay.  "Youth— America's 

Strength."  provides  all  of  us  with 
something  to  think  about  as  we 
ponder  the  future  of  our  society- 
America's  youth: 

Ask  anyone  you  know  what  time  in  his  life 
he  cherishes  most,  and  he  will  tell  you  the 
answer  Is  ills  youth.  It  is  the  time  when  one 
makes  himself  stand  most  tall  and  when  he 
thinks  his  most  boundless  thoughts,  the 
time  when  there  Is  no  place  to  go  but  up 
and  onward  with  no  end  In  sight,  the  time 
when  there  are  miracles  to  l>e  sought  and 
won.  When  in  this  prime  of  life,  we  q>eak 
what  we  feel,  and  this  we  don't  speak  to 
repeat  what  has  been  said  in  the  past;  we 
would  know  too  little  of  the  past  to  speak 
with  confidence.  Instead,  we  speak  of  what 
newly  comes  to  us  from  a  world  that  is  for- 
ever changing.  We  speak  to  make  our  opin- 
ions heard  by  everyone  and  to  feel  the  earth 
shake  boieath  our  feet,  as  we  care  nothing 
of  tired  routines  or  dated  consequences.  We 
still  Icnow  what  it  means,  when  we  are 
young,  to  be  daring  and  feel  no  restrictions. 

No  one  can  refute  the  statements  that  In 
youth  there  Is  strength,  physical  strength 
and  energy,  and  that  the  agUlty  of  the 
young  is  what  keeps  America  on  its  feet  and 
running.  Time  never  stagnates  like  rain  in  a 
barrel,  and  so  America,  too,  must  never 
become  lx>gged  down  in  antiquated  meth- 
ods. Our  social  ideals,  whose  truths  have  re- 
mained Intrihslc  and  constant  in  our  lives 
throughout  the  ages,  must  continue  at  their 
present  rate  and  must  forever  be  applied  to 
each  Incoming  generation:  Ideals  should  be 
molded  around  each  child  to  comfortably  fit 
his  needs  like  a  warm  philosophical  Jacket 
against  the  cold  of  confusion,  and  these 
same  Ideals  must  be  embraced  by  the  people 
as  a  firm  but  hospitable  ground  upon  which 
all  can  stand  equally  lieneath  the  common 
law.  Youth,  by  nature,  will  always  keep  our 
American  ideals  in  motion.  When  the  young 
tap  one  another's  vast  resources  and  bind 
together  in  support  of  common  ideals,  they 
multiply  their  strength  immeasurably:  they 
need  not  be  thought  of  as  the  luicertain 
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wave  of  the  future  but  rather  as  a  worfcinc 
inteml  piut  of  today's  society.  And  our  so- 
cle^, here  azxl  now,  is  given  a  greater  hori- 
aon  by  their  contemporary  points  of  view 
voiced  equally  as  loud  as  anyone  else's  opin- 
ions. 

I  am  not.  however,  forgetting  the 
strengths  of  those  who  have  already  run  the 
course.  When  our  youthful  freshness  fades 
somewhat,  we  call  ourselves  old  or  elderly. 
One  ml^t  come  to  the  false  conclusion  that 
men  grow  weak  and  stale  with  age  and  must 
eventually  be  polished  off  our  shining  politi- 
cal heritage  as  dust  from  a  venerable  heir- 
loran.  The  general  consensus,  though,  is 
that  age  mellows  youthful  strength  and  fer- 
moits  a  range  in  thought  such  that  the 
energy  one  used  to  spend  excitedly  running 
in  circles  about  his  own  purpose  must  in 
time  travel  up  to  his  head.  The  head  is  a 
compass  the  Rome  to  which  all  roads  lead 
when  enngy  has  lost  its  sense  of  direction. 
Direction  is  important,  for  no  matter  how 
young  and  powerful  his  legs  are.  a  man  can't 
win  a  footrace  if  he  doesn't  Imow  the  twists 
and  turns  of  the  beaten  path. 

And  so  youth  is  energetic,  but  age  holds 
the  greatest  experience.  How  can  either  be 
thought  of  as  "America's  Strength"  in  ab- 
sence of  the  other?  The  duty  of  the  young 
man  is  to  come  to  know  the  nation  as  he 
comes  to  know  himself,  for  the  youthful  self 
and  the  nation  are  built  on  the  same  princi- 
ples of  central  government;  one  governs 
himself  as  a  leader  governs  the  people.  The 
duty  of  the  aged  man  is  to  preserve  and 
insure  what  he  has  buUt  and  not  walk  away 
knowing  that  after  himself  will  come  the 
deluge.  The  two  men  must  work  together— 
for  their  duties  are  such  that  they  can't  pos- 
sibly work  apart.  Youth  is  idle  hands  put 
into  motion,  and  age  is  the  sense  that  mas- 
ters the  fingers  and  allows  them  to  work  ef- 
ficiently. Should  the  two  lie  separated,  the 
awkward  hand  would  unwittingly  touch 
things  that  bum,  and  the  intellect  without 
an  outlet  does  nothing  useful  with  its 
thoughts  but  think  them.  When  the  best  of 
both  worlds  unite,  though,  and  when  one 
teaches  the  other,  the  young  come  of  age 
and  the  aged  are  given  tools  for  their 
thoughts.  Hence,  the  mind  is  given  back  its 
hands,  and  the  hands  their  sense  of  control. 
In  this  mutually  granted  exchange  will 
America  find  its  true  strength.* 


BCUTUAL  GUARANTEED  BUILD- 
DOWN:  A  SERIOUS  PROPOSAL 
FOR  ARMS  CONTROL 


HON.  ELUOn  H.  LEVITAS 

OP  GKOICIA 
m  THE  HOUSK  OP  RKFRESENT ATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  12,  1983 

•  lir.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  brinff  to  the  attention  of  my 
coUeagues  my  response  to  a  "Dear  Col- 
league" letter  put  out  yesterday  by 
Congressman  Ed  Market,  which  sup- 
posedly relates  to  my  mutual  guaran- 
teed build-down  amendment  to  the  nu- 
clear freeze  resolution.  The  letter  is 
misleading  in  its  characterization  of 
what  has  been  proposed  as  a  serious 
and  realistic  concept  which  can  lead 
toward  the  end  we  are  all  seeking,  a  re- 
duction in  the  threat  of  nuclear  war. 

I  hope  that  each  Member  of  this 
body  wiU  take  a  few  moments  to  read 
my  letter  to  Congressman  Market. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  letter  follows: 

ComiKBS  OP  THK  Uhtrd  9tais8. 

Houn  OP  RBPansiiTAnvKB. 
Wathington,  D.C..  AprU  12, 1983. 
Hon.  Edward  J.  Maikkt, 
205  Cannon  Hotue  Office  ByMAino. 
Wios/iinffton.  D.C. 

Dbar  Ed:  I  am  writing  with  regard  to  your 
"Dear  Colleague",  entitled  "Why  Let  the 
Russians  Replace  Two  TJghtning  Bugs  With 
One  Bolt  of  lightning",  which  supposedly 
relates  to  my  "build  down"  amendment  to 
the  nuclear  freeze  resolution.  I  am  dis- 
tressed that  your  letter  misrepresents  a  seri- 
ous and  thoughtful  arms  control  initiative— 
the  mutual  guaranteed  build-down.  Cute 
phrases  don't  properly  address  a  serious 
subject. 

We  have  listened  carefully  to  the  argu- 
ments advanced  in  support  of  a  nuclear 
freeze:  and  indeed,  it  is  the  freeze  move- 
ment, in  which  you  have  played  a  key  role, 
that  has  heightened  the  concern  for  con- 
trolling the  arms  race  and  brought  us  to  the 
serious  debate  in  which  we  are  now  engaged. 
The  freeze  movement  has  served  the  nation 
by  bringing  the  issue  of  anns  control  to  the 
top  of  our  agenda. 

With  all  due  respect,  Ed,  I  urge  you  to 
give  the  mutual  guaranteed  build-down  pro- 
posal equally  serious  consideration. 

We  all  share  the  same  overall  objective, 
that  is  reducing  the  threat  of  nuclear  war. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  not  an  easy  task  to 
achieve.  We  cannot  instantaneously  wipe 
away  the  threat.  It  is  a  long-term  process 
which  will  take  time.  The  build-down  is  a 
beginning. 

The  build-down  proposal  can  complement 
the  freeze.  I  plan  to  offer  it  as  an  amend- 
ment to  Section  2  of  H.J.  Res.  13,  following 
the  language  regarding  pursuit  of  "concur- 
rent and  complementary  arms  control  pro- 
posals." Former  Secretary  of  State  Edmund 
Muskie  has  said,  "It  Is  the  Idnd  of  construc- 
tive initiative  for  which  those  of  us  who 
support  a  nuclear  freeze  have  been  work- 
ing." 

This  proposal  forces  an  explicit  trade-off 
between  any  new  systems  and  reductions  in 
existing  systems,  while  we  are  worldng 
toward  a  negotiated  freeze.  Can  you  object 
to  a  proposal  which  leads  to  an  overall  re- 
duction in  force? 

We  must  face  the  question  of  what  will 
happen  duiring  this  critical  transition 
period.  And  in  your  letter,  you  point  out 
that  it  is  best  to  move  toward  more  stabiliz- 
ing weapons  systems.  The  build-down  pro- 
posal would  allow  for  that,  and  would  direct 
decision-making  toward  the  primary  con- 
cern of  developing  survlvable  systems  which 
will  contribute  to  overall  stability.  The 
build-down  would  allow  and  encourage  us  to 
go  forward  with  the  new  weapons,  such  as 
the  Trident  I  and  the  air-launched  cruise 
missile,  which  you  state  "are  stabilizing  in 
that  they  deter  by  assured  retaliation  but 
do  not  threaten  a  first  strike."  Would  tt  not 
be  wise  to  put  in  place  a  proposal  which  en- 
courages deployment  of  these  more  stable 
weapons  whUe  a  freeze,  which  would  pre- 
clude their  deployment,  is  being  negotiated? 

There  are  several  points  in  your  letter 
which  puBle  me  and  which  I  find  mislead- 
ing. 

Tour  reference  to  the  enhanced  stability 
generated  by  the  "assured  retaliation"  of 
weapons  such  as  the  TYldent  I  and  the  air- 
launched  cruise  missile  puzzles  me  in  light 
of  the  subsequent  statements  in  your  letter 
regarding  the  ban  of  flight  testing  of  ballis- 
tic missiles.  How  can  the  credibility  and 
maintenance  of  our  forces  be  assured  when 
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even  limited  testing  is  prohibited?  CredlbU- 
ity  of  retaliation  is  the  foundation  of  detCT- 
rence.  How  can  we  have  the  retaliatory  ca- 
pability, which  you  point  out  is  stabilizing, 
without  testing  the  reliability  of  the  weap- 
ons systems? 

Tour  crlUque  of  the  build-down  is  based 
on  q>eculatlon  of  possible  technological  de- 
velopments in  one  Soviet  weap<ms  system— 
the  SS-N-18.  And  yet.  the  build-down  is  a 
mechanism  which  is  not  fairly  assessed  with 
regard  to  single  weapons  system.  The  specu- 
lations are  in  fact  examples  of  "a  worst 
case"  analysis  of  the  type  which  you  and 
other  pro-freeze  advocates  have  properly 
condemned  in  other  contexts.  Can  we 
assume  that  the  Soviets  would  achieve,  or 
would  seek  to  achieve,  the  kinds  of  improve- 
ments described  in  your  letter?  What  would 
the  Soviet  Union  gain  from  pursuing  the 
"build-up"  of  the  powerful  warheads  you 
envision,  when  a  build-down  would  be  en- 
couraging dispersal  of  U.S.  missiles  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  them  unpromising  targets 
for  such  hard-target-kill  capabilities?  The 
reliance  on  this  one  example  greatly  distorts 
the  intended  and  likely  impact  of  the  build- 
down  proposal  on  the  overall  strategic  pos- 
tures of  both  sides. 

The  flexibility  of  the  build-down  proposal 
would  encourage  us  to  focus  on  many  of  the 
concerns  which  you  raise  in  your  letter  in 
the  course  of  ongoing  arms  negotiations. 
Ideas  such  as  limiting  depressed  trajector- 
ies, test  restraints,  and  deMIRVing  are  all 
ideas  which  fall  within  the  framework  put 
forward  by  the  build-down.  In  negotiating  a 
build-down  requirement,  I  would  agree  that 
it  would  be  highly  desirable  to  encourage 
both  fewer  and  smaller  warheads.  The  de- 
veloping consensus  in  favor  of  deMIRVing 
our  missile  forces  and  installing  smaller, 
single  warhead  ICBMs  requires  the  Idnd  of 
flexibility  offered  by  the  build-down  con- 
cept. It  is  considerations  of  this  nature 
which  have  led  former  Secretary  of  State 
Cyrus  Vance  and  former  National  Security 
Advisor,  McGeorge  Bundy,  and  other  expe- 
rienced Americans  to  encourage  develop- 
ment of  the  build-down  concept. 

Your  summary  chart  suggests  that  "desta- 
bilizing warhead  properties"  would  be  down 
under  the  freeze,  but  up  under  the  build- 
down.  But  how  could  these  destabilizing 
properties  be  down  under  the  freeze  when 
the  freeze  would  prevent  us  from  moving 
toward  more  stable  systems?  The  build- 
down  can  move  us  toward  stability  as  fol- 
lows: 

STABILIZING  CHANGES  ALLOWED  UNDER 
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Certainly,  we  are  dedicated  to  enhancing 
our  national  security  and  protecting  the 
American  people,  and  mankind,  by  reducing 
the  threat  of  nuclear  war.  The  build-down 
could  be  a  first  step  on  the  path  toward  the 
kind  of  comprehensive  arms  control  which 
you,  and  all  of  us,  ultimately  seek.  In  your 
comimitment  to  the  more  encompassing  con- 
cept of  the  freeze,  I  suggest  that  you  consid- 


er aerioualy  what  the  buildnlown  can 
contribute,  in  terms  of  stability  and  actual 
reductions,  while  we  move  toward  negotiat- 
ing the  ultimate  goal  of  a  freeze  and  a  halt 
to  the  anns  race. 

Very  truly  yours, 

EtUOTT  H.  liKVITAS. 

Member  of  Congnu.m 


CmZEafSHIP  FOR  WILLIAM 
FENN 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  GOODUNG 

OP  pnmsTLVAinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATXTES 

Tuetday.  AprU  12. 1983 

•  Mr.  OOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion to  bestow  posthumously  full 
rights  of  citizenship  to  William  Pezm 
and  his  wife,  Hannah.  The  two  Penn- 
sylvania Senators,  Johh  Heuiz  and 
Arleh  Specter,  have  introduced  a 
companion  resolution. 

William  Penn.  as  we  all  know,  was 
the  founder  of  Pennsylvania.  Early  in 
life,  Penn  became  interested  in  reli- 
gion and  politics  and  through  his  vrrit- 
ten  work  made  pleas  for  religious  tol- 
eration, sectMty  of  person,  and  prop- 
erty, and  other  rights  of  free  English- 
men. 

A  Quaker  himself,  Penn  urged  Quak- 
ers to  take  part  in  the  struggle  for  a 
government  more  tolerant  of  individ- 
ual religious  choice. 

Penn's  first  connection  with  America 
was  New  Jersey.  West  Jersey  came 
into  the  hands  of  the  Friends  and 
Penn  became  one  of  the  trustees  to 
manage  the  property.  When  early 
colonists  settled  in  Burlington,  they 
brought  with  them  the  famous  Con- 
cessions and  Agreements  for  their  gov- 
ernment. Historians  feel  this  docu- 
ment was  largely  drafted  by  William 
Penn.  It  was  hJs  first  gift  to  American 
government  and  more  than  likely  the 
precursor  of  our  modem  Bill  of 
Rights.  The  charter  gusuunteed  to  set- 
tlers the  right  of  petition  and  of  trial 
by  Jury  and  provided  against  arbitrary 
imprisonment  for  debt.  It  made  no 
provision  for  capital  punishment,  even 
in  cases  of  treason.  The  charter  also 
guaranteed  religious  freedom.  In  addi- 
tion, it  provided  for  equal  representa- 
tion of  Indians  in  Jury  trials— with  the 
Jury  made  up  of  six  Indians  and  six 
whites. 

Then,  in  1681,  in  payment  of  a  debt, 
the  King  of  Ezigland  gave  to  William 
Penn  a  tract  of  land  north  of  iiary- 
land  which  the  King  insisted  Penn 
name  for  his  late  father.  As  Penn  had 
wanted  to  call  the  province  New  Wales 
or  Sylvania,  the  compromise  was 
Pennsylvania.  In  1682,  William  Penn 
seciu-ed  from  the  Duke  of  York  the 
territory  of  Delaware.  At  first  this 
area  was  Joined  to  the  government  of 
Pennsylvania  but  later  became  a  prov- 
ince in  its  own  right. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  can  see,  William 
Penn  was  highly  involved  in  the 
founding  and  early  history  of  three  of 
the  original  Thirteen  Colonies  of  our 
country— yet  he  was  never  a  citizen. 

Although  Penn  wanted  to  remain  a 
resident  of  Pennsylvania,  he  was 
drawn  back  to  England  at  the  out- 
break of  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Suc- 
cession when  a  proposal  was  made  in 
the  English  Parliament  to  annex  all 
proprietary  colonies  to  the  Crown. 
Penn  was  able  to  retain  his  proprietor- 
ship, but  never  returned  to  Pennsylva- 
nia. He  died  in  England  in  1718. 

This  truly  good  man  spent  a  lifetime 
promoting  peace  and  liberty  and 
helped  to  establish  the  foundation  for 
our  great  coimtry.  It  Is  only  appropri- 
ate that  we  pay  this  one  last  tribute  to 
William  Penn  and  his  wife— citizen- 
ship in  the  country  he  loved  so 
dearly.* 


UNILATERAL  ATTRITION 


HON.  JAMES  G.  MARTIN 

OP  KOKTH  CAROLXHA 
nf  'THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  12, 1983 

•  Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  now  almost  a  month 
since  the  March  16  nuclear  freeze 
debate.  One  of  the  key  issues  unre- 
solved is  whether  the  freeze  would 
permit  us  to  replace  aging  weapons 
when  they  become  inoperable.  The 
leading  freeze  advocates  repeatedly 
contradicted  each  other  on  this  vital 
question. 

We  explained  during  the  debate  that 
even  if  there  is  essential  equivalence 
today  in  the  strategic  balance,  and 
many  of  us  think  there  is  not,  this  is 
not  a  fixed,  unchanging  situation.  Nu- 
clear weapons  do  not  last  forever,  they 
suffer  from  obsolescence  Just  like  any 
other  piece  of  equipment.  We  demon- 
strated that  our  deterrent  forces  are 
significantly  older  than  the  Soviets': 
Three-quarters  of  our  strategic  nucle- 
ar warheads  are  on  missiles,  subma- 
rines and  bombers  15  years  or  older; 
three-quarters  of  the  Soviets  are  on 
such  vehicles  that  are  less  than  S 
years  old.  Thus,  the  freeze  would  im- 
dermine  the  credibility  of  our  deter- 
rent well  before  the  Soviets'  and  would 
give  them  a  critical  nuclear  advantage. 

For  example,  our  B-52  bomber  force, 
the  air  leg  of  our  triad,  averages  20  to 
25  years  old  and  will  soon  be  obsolete. 
The  Soviets  also  have  an  aging  bomber 
force,  but  it  carries  only  5  percent  of 
their  strategic  warheads,  whereas  oiu* 
force  carries  28  percent  of  U.S.  war- 
heads. Hence,  a  key  question  is  wheth- 
er the  freeze  would  permit  us  to  re- 
place our  increasingly  ineffective 
bombers  with  the  B-1  or  Stealth.  If 
not,  the  freeze  would  result  in  the  loss 
of  this  leg  of  our  triad. 

Amazingly,  the  freeze  advocates  did 
not  know.  Some  said  no,  we  could  not 
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build  any  new  aircraft,  we  could  only 
repair  the  ones  we  now  have.  To  this 
we  reqwnded  that  you  cannot  repair 
an  aircraft  forever,  any  more  than  you 
can  an  old  car. 

Another  example  is  that  31  of  our  32 
nuclear  missile  submarines  are  15  to  30 
years  old  and  will  have  to  go  out  of 
service  in  the  1990's.  The  Soviets  have 
deployed  more  than  60  such  subona- 
rines  in  the  past  15  years.  We  asked 
whether  the  freeze  would  permit  us  to 
go  ahead  with  deployment  of  our  new 
Trident  submarines,  or  whether  it 
would  result  in  the  loss  of  the  second 
leg  of  our  triad  in  the  next  decade. 
Again,  we  could  not  get  a  straight 
answer. 

Unless  they  are  replaced,  the  next 
two  decades  wlU  see  our  strategic  sys- 
tems' rates  of  failure  rising  rapidly 
due  to  normal  aging,  while  the  Soviets' 
most  powerful  systems  will  be  in  much 
better  condition.  The  issue  is  not 
whether  we  should  be  able  to  buildup, 
as  the  freeze  advocates  claim.  It  is 
whether  we  will  be  able  to  maintain 
our  forces  at  all,  or  instead  find  them 
decaying  due  to  unilateral  attrition. 

The  Zablocki  amendment  that  was 
adopted  does  nothing  to  resolve  this 
fatal  flaw.  In  fact,  it  is  contradictory. 
It  says  that  nothing  shall  prevent  the 
maintenance  of  and  credibility  of  our 
deterrent.  Klaintenance  alone  will  not 
allow  us  to  preserve  our  deterrent's 
credibility  because,  as  we  explained, 
you  cannot  repair  a  piece  of  equip- 
ment forever.  Assuring  the  credibility 
of  the  deterrent  on  which  our  security 
and  world  peace  have  relied  for  dec- 
ades requires  that  we  replace  our 
forces  with  new  systems  like  the  B-1. 
Stealth— when  available— and  Trident. 

Other  issues  which  the  freeze  propo- 
nents could  not  answer  were  whether 
the  freeze  applies  to  weapons  that 
have  both  nuclear  and  conventional 
capabilities  and  whether  the  resolu- 
tion is  binding  on  the  President.  Dual 
capable  systems  take  in  everything 
from  missiles  to  tactical  aircraft.  What 
kind  of  a  loophole  is  that?  Clearly,  the 
freeze  is  bad  public  policy.  (Washing- 
ton Post.  March  20. 1983). 

I  respectfully  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  amendments  to  be  offered  by 
me.  Messrs.  Coxtrter.  Luhgren,  and 
perhaps  others,  to  clarify  this  con- 
fused legislation  which,  as  it  stands 
today,  endangers  our  national  seciuri- 
ty.« 


AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO  FRANCE 


HON.  VIN  WEBER 

OF  MnnncsoTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  12,  1983 

•  Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 
the  current  economic  policies  advocat- 
ed by  the  Mitterand  government  in 
France      provide      American      policy 
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mmken  with  an  idea  of  what  not  to  do 
to  restore  economic  viability  to  a 
nation. 

Profeaaor  of  economics  and  author 
of  the  infamous  "Laffer  Curve."  Art 
Laffer  has  written  an  excellent  "Open 
letter  to  France"  which  provides  a 
basic  understanding  of  current  French 
economic  policy,  offering  tips  on  how 
the  Mitterand  government  can  avert 
the  current  ectmomic  crisis. 

I  would  commend  this  iMlemic  work 
to  my  coUeagues: 

Am  Opo(  Lrrm  to  Fkahcb 
(By  Arthur  B.  Laffer) 

Shortly  after  the  Socialist  election  land- 
Blide.  a  food  friend  and  I  croased  the  Swiss/ 
French  border  Into  France.  I  passed 
through  the  ustial  officious  customs  area 
with  nary  a  nod.  My  friend,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  directed  to  a  special  police  office 
where  for  over  one  hour  his  personal  be- 
longingB  were  rifled  for  traces  of  secret 
Swiss  accounts.  He,  of  course,  was  a  French 
ctttien. 

In  Parts,  other  French  citizens  arrived  at 
their  offtoes  only  to  find  government  agents 
atacoodins  with  records.  Much  of  the 
French  financial  community  had  been  na- 
tlonallaed  under  one  of  the  first  edicts  of 
the  Mitterand  government.  So  It  was  with 
the  new  wave  In  France's  quest  for  economic 
Justloe. 

Wage  and  price  controls  were  Imposed  to 
■top  inflation.  Workweeks  were  shortened 
with  no  change  In  pay  to  reduce  imemploy- 
ment  Wealth  taxes  were  Introduced  to  fund 
greater  social  programs  and  90,000  new 
public  Jobs.  The  French  franc  was  devalued 
to  Improve  France's  competitive  positions 
and  strict  capital  controls — enforced  on  a 
very  personal  basis— were  Instituted  to  head 
off  capital  flight 

Unfortunately,  the  experience  France  has 
had  was  precisely  the  converse  of  Mltter- 
and's  pranise  of  a  growth  agenda.  Since  he 
took  office  in  May  of  1981  the  number  un- 
employed in  France  has  risen  by  300.000. 
The  inflation  rate,  however,  has  not  fallen 
In  France  as  it  has  in  other  countries. 
Three-month  interest  rates  were  Incredibly 
unstable.  Just  prior  to  the  most  recent  de- 
valuation, the  90-day  Eurofranc  interest 
rate  stood  at  an  incredible  23%,  whereas  a 
month  prior  to  Mitterand's  taking  office 
that  same  rate  was  at  13^4%.  Immediately 
following  the  devaluation  the  rate  once 
again  fell  to  the  13%  range.  Industrial  pro- 
duction is  almost  4%  below  where  it  had 
been  when  the  Socialists  took  office  and  the 
franc's  dollar  value  on  the  world's  foreign 
exchanges  has  been  debased  by  almost  one- 
third. 

And  yet.  In  spite  of  this  economic  record 
and  the  rebuff  suffered  by  the  Socialists 
and  Communists  In  the  recent  municipal 
elections,  the  government  has  intensified  its 
efforts  to  control  the  economy  and  the  in- 
comes of  its  citizens.  The  continued  debase- 
ment of  the  franc  is  blamed  on  the  excessive 
strength  of  the  German  mark.  In  an  ex- 
treme move,  the  government  also  has  re- 
stricted foreign  currency  purchases  for 
French  travelers  and  other  Frenchmen  to 
no  more  than  2,000  francs  ($275)  per  year. 
These  two  measures  are  intended  to  stop 
the  literal  hemorrhaging  of  funds  out  of 
France.  The  government  also  has  put  on  an 
additional  1%  tax  surcharge,  sharp  In- 
creases in  the  prices  charged  for  public  serv- 
ices and  a  forced  savings  program  whereby 
each  income  earner  is  required  to  buy  gov- 
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emment  bonds  to  the  amount  of  10%  of  his 
income  and  hold  them  for  at  least  three 
years.  Tikes! 

The  lessons  of  history  and  France's  own 
Immediate  past  evade  the  consdousness  of 
those  Involved  in  the  Intoxicating  vapors  of 
a  sitting  government.  The  entire  response  of 
government  officials  is  to  increase  their  con- 
trol over  the  economy  even  as  they  are  to- 
tal^ lncm>able  of  understanding  the  con- 
trols they  currently  have.  BCitterand,  as  in- 
telligent as  he  and  bis  oompatriota  are,  is 
not  better  at  determining  what's  good  for 
the  average  Frenchman  than  is  the  average 
Frenchman.  Hope  has  led  to  desperation 
which  is  quickly  turning  into  panic. 

People  don't  Invest  in  a  country  from 
which  they  are  unable  to  retrieve  their 
money.  Often  It  is  the  fear  associated  with 
the  return  of  principal  rather  than  the 
return  on  principal  that  causes  Investors  to 
shy  away  from  the  big  plimge.  And,  any  gov- 
ernment that  almost  offhandedly  in  a  sur- 
prise post-election  policy  reversal  can  deny 
its  citizens  the  right  to  use  their  own 
Income  to  travel  abroad  surely  is  capable  of 
far  more  heinous  acts  against  foreigners. 
Even  the  country's  citizens  who  are  subject- 
ed to  these  new  prohibitions  feel  the  surviv- 
al Imperative  to  slip  capital  out  of  the  coun- 
try on  the  off-chance  that  current  policies 
fail  and  more  severe  strictures  will  ensue. 
Without  the  requisite  capital  flows,  the 
French  franc  faces  more  tribulations  on  the 
bourses  of  the  world. 

The  supply-side  or  classical  answer  to  a 
paucity  of  foreign  capital  and  the  excessive 
flight  of  domestic  capital  is  not  to  feed  the 
fears  of  wary  Investors  as  to  the  arbitrary 
and  capricious  nature  of  the  existing  state. 
Rather,  investors  both  domestic  and  foreign 
should  be  reassured  that  implicit  or  explicit 
expropriation  and  confiscation  of  private  in- 
vestments so  widely  feared  will  not  occur. 
France  has  so  many  options  in  this  direction 
as  to  render  it  pointless  to  enumerate.  The 
lesson  simply  is  this:  people  of  all  nationali- 
ties invest  to  augment  their  wealth,  not  to 
have  it  expropriated.  If  in  the  process  of 
people  becoming  wealthier,  their  govern- 
ment also  benefits,  so  much  the  better. 

Wage  and  price  controls  don't  stop  infla- 
tion; they  stop  constructive  production  and 
cause  inflation.  Furthermore,  shortened 
workweeks  don't  end  unemployment:  they 
reduce  production  and  wealth  and  more 
often  than  not  increase  unemployment. 
Once  controls  are  Imposed  on  an  economy 
such  as  France,  markets  veer  toward  non- 
price  allocation  techniques  such  as  rational 
side  contracts  and  long  delivery  schedules. 
These  forms  of  non-price  rationing  make  ev- 
erything less  efficient  and  in  reality  force 
the  true  costs  of  goods  and  services  up. 
Shortened  workweeks  impose  such  heavy 
costs  on  businesses  due  to  the  lack  of  conti- 
nuity and  increased  inefficiencies  that  on 
balance  any  modest  increment  to  employ- 
ment from  this  govemment-on-high  decree 
is  swamped  by  the  loss  of  total  production. 
Unemployment  Increases. 

Additional  tax  levies  don't  balance  budg- 
ets, nor  do  they  help  the  poor.  They  so 
reduce  incentives  and  thwart  hope  that  law- 
yers and  tax  accountants  prosper  using  spe- 
cial knowledge  to  avoid  the  dire  conse- 
quences of  the  new  promulgations  while  the 
very  people  who  put  the  government  into 
power  are  gulled.  Budgets  are  balanced 
when  interest  rates  are  low.  Inflation  rates 
are  low  and  unemployment  rates  are  low. 
EUgher  tax  rates  and  arcane  reporting  pro- 
cedures coupled  with  loathesome  enforcers 
don't  lower  inflation  rates.  Interest  rates  or 
imemployment  rates. 
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Devaluations  do  not  make  an  economy  or 
a  worker  more  competitive,  nor  do  they  im- 
prove trade  balances.  If  it  were  so,  unem- 
ployment in  Britain  and  Italy  would  have 
disappeared  years  ago  as  British  and  Italian 
companies  ran  competitive  circles  around 
their  counterparts  In  Germany  and  Japan. 

Individuals  do  not  work  to  lower  their 
standard  of  living.  Nor  do  traders  accept 
fewer  goods  in  return  for  their  hard  earned 
merchandise  simply  because  of  a  change  In 
exchange  rates.  When  devaluations  occur, 
both  worker  and  trader  ask  for  more  of  the 
now  less  valuable  currency  in  order  to  main- 
tain the  former  exchange  in  goods  and  serv- 
ices. Thus,  when  a  country  devalues  its  an- 
rency,  it  experiences  more  rapid  inflation 
than  exists  elsewhere  in  the  world,  offset- 
ting the  anticipated  benefits  of  devaluation. 
The  latest  devaluation  assures  that  double 
digit  inflation  will  continue  to  plague  the 
French  economy,  undermining  the  function- 
ing of  capital  markets  and  further  subtract- 
ing from  investment  in  France.  Far  from 
helping  French  workers,  devaluation  stands 
as  an  additional  roadblock  to  their  prosperi- 
ty. 

Economics  is  the  key  to  prosperity.  Gov- 
ernments which  operate  so  as  to  frustrate 
the  desires  of  the  citizenry  ultimately  will 
faU  and  render  poverty  Instead  of  the 
wanted  prosperity.  The  scenario  now  un- 
folding in  France  should  be  a  gcxxl  object 
lesson  for  America.  The  path  to  be  taken 
should  not  be  the  accusatory  path  of  envy 
so  often  relied  upon  by  the  Congress  and 
the  Presidency.  People  if  unsliackled  can 
provide  government  success  after  success.* 


PRINCESS  GRACE  OF  MONACO 
AND  THE  JOHN  B.  KELLY 
FAMILY 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  HUGHES 

OPNKW  JKRSET 
IN  "THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRXSKHTATIVgS 

Tuesday,  April  12. 1983 

•  Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Sunday,  my  hometown  of  Ocean  City, 
N.J.  sponsored  a  ceremony  to  honor 
the  late  Princess  Grace  of  Monaco  and 
the  John  B.  Kelly  family.  It  was  our 
special  privilege  to  welcome  Prince 
Albert,  John  B.  Kelly,  Jr.,  and  other 
members  of  the  family.  The  Prince  is  a 
fine-looking,  dignified,  and  well- 
spoken  young  man.  He  is  a  tribute  to 
Prince  Rainier  and  the  late  Princess 
Grace  of  Monaco. 

A  native  of  Philadelphia.  Grace 
Kelly  and  her  family  spent  their  sum- 
mers at  the  family  home  in  Ocean 
City.  The  people  of  South  Jersey  have 
always  felt  that  a  special  bond  existed 
between  them  and  the  Kelly  family, 
and  thus  took  pride  in  their  many  ac- 
complishments. 

The  late  John  B.  Kelly,  and  in  later 
years  his  son  John  B.  Kelly.  Jr., 
became  oarsmen  of  world  renown.  The 
senior  Mr.  Kelly  had  a  major  role  in 
promoting  the  use  of  lifeboats  as  part 
of  the  iifesaving  service  provided  by 
our  seashore  resorts.  He  was  a  great 
booster  of  rowing  and  an  inspiration 
to  many  of  our  outstanding  lifeguards 
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such  as  our  own  John  Carey,  one  of 
Ocean  City's  most  prominent  citizens. 

Princess  Grace's  studies  in  dramatic 
arts  took  her  to  New  York  City  and 
then  on  to  Hollywood  for  a  short  and 
brilliant  career  as  one  of  the  America's 
leading  ladles.  Grace  Kelly's  career 
took  her  all  over  the  country  yet  she 
never  forgot  her  home.  For  many 
years  Grace  returned  each  summer  to 
visit  home  in  Ocean  City. 

At  the  peak  of  her  career  Grace 
married  Prince  Rainier  m  and  became 
Princess  Grace  of  Monaco.  It  was  a 
wedding  that  captured  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  whole  worl(L  Her  concern 
for  people,  her  love  of  life,  and  her 
strong  sense  of  family  soon  won  the 
hearts  of  Monaco,  and  indeed  all  who 
came  in  contact  with  her.  Princess 
Grace  never  forgot  her  roots  or  basic 
values.  She  cherished  her  title  as  one 
of  Philadelphia's  first  ladles  and  Her 
Serene  Highness  for  Monaco,  but  pre- 
ferred to  be  thought  of  as  a  woman, 
wife,  and  mother. 

Grace  Kelly's  life  touched  us  all.  Her 
quiet  dignity,  radiant  beauty,  great 
talent,  and  deep  commitment  to 
family  will  remain  in  the  hearts  of  all 
of  us  for  generations  to  come.  Those 
of  use  who  call  Ocean  City  home  are 
proud  that  we  shared  so  many  happy 
hours  with  Princess  Grace  and  the 
Kelly  family,  and  we  are  Indebted  to 
John  and  Betty  Carey  for  their  leader- 
ship in  setting  aside  this  important 
day  to  honor  this  remarkable  family.* 


JOE  KUPCINET 


HON.  MARTY  RUSSO 

OP  nxmois 

IN  THE  HOUSS  OP  RXPRKSENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  12,  1983 

•  Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  a 
man  who  was  a  hero  to  many  people 
passed  away.  Among  the  adiolrers  of 
Joe  Kupclnet  was  his  yoimger  brother, 
the  outstanding  columnist  for  the  Chi- 
cago Sun-Times,  Irv  Kupclnet,  and  Irv 
has  written  a  loving  and  thoughtful 
tribute  to  his  brother.  It  Is  clear  that 
Joe  did  indeed  lead  an  exemplary  life 
and  it  is  from  such  citizens  that  we 
can  measure  and  gage  ourselves  and 
our  contributions.  They  serve  as  a  re- 
minder of  what  can  be,  and  as  an  in- 
spiration for  what  one  can  contribute 
in  life  when  there  is  genuine  caring 
and  commitment  Involved.  "Kup's 
Column"  on  his  brother  is  a  special 
one,  and  I  would  like  to  share  it  with 
my  colleagues. 

[From  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  Apr.  6. 19831 
Ttiis  is  a  column  I  dreaded  writing  for 
weeks,  even  though  it  was  inevitable.  We 
knew  brother  Joe  was  terminal  weeks  ago,  a 
victim  of  cancer  compounded  by  emphyse- 
ma. When  his  doctor  called  last  week  to 
inform  us  that  the  end  was  approaching, 
Essee  and  I  dashed  to  Los  Angeles,  where 
Joe  and  his  wife  Peggy  have  been  living 
since  he  retired  after  44  years  with  the  Chi- 
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cago  school  system.  The  Joe  we  found  in  the 
hospital  was  not  the  Joe  we  will  remember. 
The  look  of  death  was  In  his  eyes,  which 
stared  blanUy  ahead  without  seeing.  There 
was  no  indication  he  recognized  us.  Ufeaav- 
ing  devices  were  keeping  his  heart  beating 
and  enabling  him  to  breathe.  The  end,  mer- 
cifully came  late  Monday  night 

We  can  state  unabashedly  that  Joe  was  as 
much  a  hero  to  his  younger  brother  as  he 
was  to  the  players  he  coached  at  Taft  High 
and  to  the  youngsters  who  attended  his 
summer  camp,  Interlaken  for  Boys  at  Eagle 
River,  Wis.  I  can  still  recall  how,  as  teen- 
agers, we  took  turns  helping  our  father,  a 
bakery  truck  driver  In  m»kh»g  his  roimds  in 
the  wee  hours  of  the  morning.  And  how 
proudly  I  carried  Joe's  football  uniform  to 
Saturday  afternoon  games  when  he  was 
playing  at  Harrison  High.  That  worship  of 
an  older  brother  continued  throughout  his 
life,  which  was  exemplary  in  so  many  ways. 

As  a  coach,  Joe  was  a  strict  disciplinarian 
who  demanded  scbolanhip  from  his  ath- 
letes. No  player,  no  matter  how  skilled,  re- 
mained on  the  squad  if  he  didn't  maintain 
his  grades.  Joe  lived  his  own  life  that  way, 
too,  and  considered  hUnself  an  educator 
first,  a  gym  teacher  second  and  a  coach 
third.  His  influence  on  young  people  is  typi- 
fied by  the  fact  that  hardly  a  day  would  go 
by  without  one  of  his  former  Taft  pupils  or 
the  boys  of  summer  stopping  me  on  the 
street  to  inquire  about  Joe.  I  can't  vouch  for 
today's  high  school  coaches,  but  in  Joe's 
day,  the  coaches  were  prol>ably  the  single 
most  important  influence  on  their  players. 
Joe  took  that  responsibility  seriously  and 
maintained  contact  with  his  athletes 
through  the  years. 

Joe  was  known  as  the  "father  of  football" 
at  Taft,  where  he  became  the  coach  when 
the  school  opened  In  1939,  a  position  he 
filled  over  23  years— with  time  out  for  three 
years  of  service  in  the  Army  Air  Corps.  And 
how  the  family  thrilled  when  Taft  won  the 
dty  prep  dumpionshlp  In  1960,  the  same 
year  he  was  named  "coach  of  the  year."  Joe 
was  especially  proud  of  the  football  success 
of  some  of  his  Taft  players  who  made  it  In 
college  and  pro  ball.  These  include  Jim  Gra- 
bowski,  Greg  Schumacher,  Al  MacFarlane, 
Dick  Thornton,  Rich  Coady,  Steve  Nosek, 
and  Phil  Klezek,  names  that  readily  come  to 
mind. 

An  old  newspaper  photo  in  the  Sun-Times 
library  is  an  additional  indication  of  Joe's 
interest  in  scholarship.  It  shows  him  hand- 
ing out  scholarships  to  high  school  athletes, 
a  program  he  helped  originate  for  the  B'nai 
B'rlth  Sports  Lodge.  Joe  served  as  the  first 
chairman  of  the  lodge's  scholarship  commit- 
tee. 

Our  grief  over  Joe  was  compounded  by 
the  fact  that  his  wife  tripped  on  a  telephone 
wire  at  home  and  suffered  a  fractured  hip 
just  24  hours  before  his  death.  Surgery  is  re- 
quired, which  will  prevent  her  from  attend- 
ing the  funeral  on  Thursday  In  Los  Angeles. 
.  .  .  Theirs  was  a  romance  of  which  movies 
are  made.  They  met  and  fell  in  love  whUe 
attending  the  old  Chicago  Normal  School, 
preparing  to  become  physical  ed  teachers. 
But  Peggy's  career  took  another  turn  and 
she  became  a  dancer,  appearing  with  chorus 
lines  that  danced  at  the  Chicago  Theater 
and  the  Palmer  House.  Her  group  later  went 
to  Paris,  where  she  met  and  wed  a  French- 
man. After  that  marriage  ended  in  divorce, 
Peggy  returned  to  Chicago  and  she  and  Joe 
resumed  their  long  interrupted  romance 
which  led  to  marriage  in  1946. 

One  little  "family"  story  that  pleased  Joe 
considerably  Involved  his  World  War  II  serv- 
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ice.  At  one  stage,  be  served  as  the  Special 
Services  officer  for  the  Air  Corps  on  Oklna^ 
wa.  Many  years  later,  I  visited  Okinawa, 
traveling  with  Bob  Hope  on  his  annual  over- 
seas Junket  to  entertain  our  troops.  And 
there,  in  the  theater  where  Hope  per- 
formed, I  discovered  a  sign  that  Joe  never 
tiad  mentioned:  "This  theater  was  con- 
structed under  direction  of  C^apt.  Joe  Kup- 
clnet." More,  he  also  had  constructed  a 
memorable  life.* 


LAW  DAY.  U.SA. 


HON.  BILL  CHAPPELL,  JR. 

ornoKxaA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEHTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  April  12. 1983 

•  Mr.  CHAPPKTJi,  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
year  Law  Day.  U.S,A.  will  be  celebrat- 
ed on  Sunday.  May  1.  1983.  Tradition- 
ally. Law  Day  has  been  a  day  set  aside 
to  honor  our  legal  system,  the  legisla- 
tors, members  of  various  law  enforce- 
ment agencies,  and  Judicial  and  correc- 
tional systems. 

Certainly  it  Is  no  secret  that  our 
system  of  law  and  Justice  in  America 
today  involves  a  cooperative  effort 
from  the  executive,  legislative,  and  Ju- 
dicial branches  of  our  Government. 

In  Congress  we  create  laws  in  an  at- 
titude of  healthy  debate  and  estab- 
lished dignity.  In  the  courtrooms  these 
laws  are  interpreted  in  a  legally  pos- 
tured environment.  But  in  the  streets 
of  America,  this  is  generally  not  the 
case,  as  it  concerns  the  enforcement  of 
our  laws.  Today  it  is  to  the  latter,  the 
system  of  law  enforcement  personnel 
throughout  our  Nation  that  we  ex- 
press appreciation  and  offer  deserved 
recognition. 

I  speak  for  the  law  enforcement  pro- 
fession. They  are  professionals  in 
every  semantical  sense  of  the  word.  I 
speak  to  memt>ers  of  that  profession 
at  the  Federal.  State,  county,  and  local 
levels.  Men  and  women  who  dedicate  ' 
their  lives  to  the  preservation  of 
peace.  Men  and  women  who  serve 
their  fellow  citizens,  placing  their  own 
lives  second  to  ours.  Nothing  better 
epitomizes  their  profession  more  pre- 
cisely than  their  own  code  of  ethics 
which  reads  as  follows: 
Law  ENFOBCEifEi«T  QpncERs  Code  op  Ethics 

As  a  Law  Enforcement  Officer,  my  funda- 
mental duty  is  to  serve  mankind;  to  safe- ' 
guard  lives  and  property,  to  protect  the  in- 
nocent against  deception;  the  weak  against 
oppression  or  intimidation,  and  the  peaceful 
against  violence  or  disorder;  and  to  respect 
the  Constitutional  rights  of  all  men  to  liber- 
ty, equality,  and  justice. 

I  will  keep  my  private  life  unsullied  as  an 
example  to  all;  maintain  courageous  calm  In  , 
the  face  of  danger,  scorn,  or  ridicule;  devel- ' 
op  self-restraint;  and  be  constantly  mindful 
of  the  welfare  of  others.  Honest  in  thought 
and  deed  in  both  my  personal  and  official 
life,  I  will  be  exemplary  in  observing  the 
laws  of  the  land  and  the  regulations  of  my 
department.  Whatever  I  see  or  hear  of  a 
confidential  nature  or  that  is  confided  to  me 
in  my  official  capacity  wiU  be  kept  ever 
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aecret  unleaa  reveUtlon  is  necessary  In  the 
ptffomianoe  of  my  duty. 

I  win  never  act  officiously  or  permit  per- 
soiMl  feeUncB.  prejudices,  animosities  or 
trisndihliM  to  Influence  my  decisions.  With 
no  eompramlse  for  crime  and  with  relentless 
IHQsecutlon  of  criminals.  I  will  enforce  the 
law  courteously  and  appropriately  without 
fane  or  violence  and  never  accepting  gratu- 
ttles. 

I  reoomlM  the  badge  of  my  office  as 
symlxd  of  pubUc  faith,  and  I  accept  it  as  a 
public  trust  to  be  held  so  long  as  I  am  true 
to  the  ethics  of  the  police  servloe.  I  will  con- 
stantly strive  to  achieve  these  objectives 
and  Meals.  dedteaOng  myself  before  God  to 
my  chosen  prof esslon— Law  Enforcement. 

TmUtiaaally.  we  Members  of  the 
CongresB  of  the  United  States  have 
been  quick  to  respond  to  heroism.  In 
our  recognition  of  the  law  enforce- 
meat  officer  on  the  occasion  of  Law 
D»y.  1983.  let  us.  in  proper  perspec- 
tive, realize  that  these  men  and 
women  are  the  bulletproof  vest,  the 
living  shield,  that  protects  each  and 
every  dtiaen  of  the  United  States.  24 
hours  daily,  from  the  deadly  enemy- 
crime.  Oftentimes,  police  units  are  un- 
derfunded at  local  levels,  frequently 
understaffed,  and  all  too  often,  imher- 
alded. 

In  Florida's  Fourth  Congressional 
District,  eight  of  these  heroes  have 
given  up  their  lives  in  this  decade  of 
the  19M)'s.  in  service  above  and  beyond 
the  call  of  duty.  By  their  commitment 
to  their  fellow  Americans,  and  out  of 
deep  respect  to  their  surviving  fami- 
lies, their  fellow  officers,  and  their 
friends  and  associates,  it  is  fitting  that 
this  honor  roll  be  read  into  the 
RccoRD  on  this  day: 

Officer  Sam  Ethridge,  Daytona  Beach 
Police  Department;  killed  in  an  ambush 
while  answering  a  shooting  call  on  Christ- 
mas Day.  1980. 

Officer  Oreg  Joseph  Sorrenson.  Daytona 
Beach  Police  Departmoit.  injured  when  he 
was  dragged  by  a  speeding  car  while  assist- 
ing in  a  disturbance  call  on  March  27,  1981, 
subsequently  expiring  of  injuries,  July  26. 
1982. 

Deputy  Frank  Oenovese,  a  former  Dayto- 
na Beach  Police  Officer  serving  with  the 
Patau  Beach  Sherlfrs  Office  Swat  Team, 
killed  by  a  gunman  during  a  hold-up  on  Jan- 
uary 3. 1M2. 

Deputy  Steve  Saboda.  Volusia  County 
Sherlfrs  Office,  shot  and  killed  in  Deland. 
norida.  while  working  with  a  Swat  Team  at- 
tempting to  move  in  on  a  subject  who  was 
fortified  in  a  private  residence. 

Officer  Thomas  Joseph  Szafranski,  Jack- 
sonville Sheriffs  Office,  was  killed  when 
ambushed  on  a  routine  patrol  in  the  early 
morning  hours  of  May  23, 1981. 

Corporal  C.  L.  Thomllnson,  Trooper  M.  J. 
Cox  and  Trooper  R.  L.  Prultt,  of  the  Florida 
Highway  Patrol  were  killed  when  their 
plane  crashed  in  St.  Augustine,  Florida, 
while  searching  the  area  for  several  escaped 
prisoners  on  July  13, 1981. 

To  these  eight  brave  men  who  gave 
their  lives  in  the  line  of  duty  and  to  all 
law  enforcement  heroes  present  and 
past,  let  us  honor  them  by  paying  trib- 
ute to  their  courageous  performance 
in  law  enf  orc^nent. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Let  us  be  ever  mindful  that  between 
us  who  make  the  laws  and  those  who 
break  the  laws,  exists  the  shield  of 
honor,  the  badge  over  the  heart  of 
every  man  and  woman  law  enforce- 
ment officer  throughout  this  great 
American  precinct.  A  beat  covered.  24 
hours  each  and  every  day.  at  so  many 
different  levels,  by  the  individual  man 
and  woman  who  is  willing  to  lay  down 
his  or  her  life  for  our  loved  ones.  us.  or 
for  the  millions  of  citizens  who  receive 
the  benefit  of  a  safer  and  a  more  sane 
world  in  which  to  live. 

May  Ood  bless,  and  may  we  honor 
our  law  enforcement  personnel  on 
Sunday.  May  1,  1983,  as  we  celebrate 
Law  Day,  USA.* 


April  IS,  198S 


April  13,  198S 


UNWARRANTED  LEGISLATION 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

or  mw  TOKK 

in  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBnUSKHTATrVCS 

Tuesday.  April  12, 1983 

•  Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mi.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  caU  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion to  an  article  authored  by  Earl  Lif- 
shey  which  appeared  in  the  January 
24.  1983  issue  of  HFD  Retail  Home 
F^imishings. 

While  I  was  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Consumer  Protection 
and  Finance.  I  directed  that  an  eco- 
nomic analysis  be  conducted  of  the 
Impact  of  the  Sales  Representatives 
Protection  Act  (then  H.R.  6099)  on 
New  York's  apparel  industry.  The  bill 
has  since  been  reintroduced  In  this 
Congress  as  the  Sales  Representatives 
Protection  Act  of  1983  (H.R.  797). 
That  study,  by  Kurt  Salmon  Associ- 
ates. Inc..  raised  serious  questions  con- 
cerning the  advisability  of  this  legisla- 
tion and  concluded  that  its  passage 
would  decrease  the  ability  of  business- 
es to  adjust  their  marketing  strategy 
to  changing  economic  conditions,  in- 
crease the  cost  of  doing  business, 
expose  companies  to  greater  legal  li- 
ability and  result  in  increased  prices  to 
consiimers. 

In  view  of  the  likely  adverse  econom- 
ic impact  on  many  American  indus- 
tries, Mr.  Lifshey's  views,  based  on  his 
decades  of  experience  in  marketing, 
take  on  added  weight.  I  believe  that 
the  message  he  conveys  is  one  that 
cannot  be  ignored  by  the  Congress. 
The  column  follows: 

UirWAIUtAIfTKD  LlCISLATIOM 

(By  Earl  Llfshey) 

When  are  we  going  to  learn  to  stand 
firmly  on  our  own  two  feet  and  not  run  to 
Congress  every  time  something  displeases  us 
to  demand.  "There  ought  to  be  a  law  .  .  ."? 

How  much  more  of  a  bellyfull  of  federal 
rules  and  regulations  do  we  want  controlling 
our  lives  and,  in  the  best  Big  Brother  tradi- 
tion. teU  us  precisely  what  we  can  and  what 
we  can't  do? 

About  four  or  five  years  ago,  it  will  be  re- 
called, a  delegation  of  manufacturer's  reps 
and  sales  agents,  unhappy  about  the  head- 


aches they  had  to  suffer  in  their  day-to-day 
dealings  with  their  factories,  decided  to  put 
an  end  to  their  troubles  once  and  for  all: 
they  attempted  to  have  Congress  pass  a  law. 
Of  course  it  f  aUed. 

But  since  a  good  salesman  rarely  takes 
"No"  for  an  answer,  some  time  ago  this  par- 
ticular portion  of  the  sales  force— but  by  no 
means  all  of  it— managed  to  have  such  a  bill 
revived.  Before  this  month  is  over,  I'm  in- 
formed, it  will  again  be  Introduced  in  Con- 
gress. 

So,  as  if  our  legislators  arent  already 
overwhelmed  with  such  less  important  mat- 
ters as  the  federal  budget,  social  security 
and  the  arms  race,  they  can  now  devote 
their  time  to  a  law,  H.R.  3498,  tlUed:  "To 
correct  inequities  in  the  relationship  be- 
tween sales  representatives  and  their  princi- 
pals for  other  purposes." 

Of  course  no  one  can  deny  that  there  ure 
unquestionably  serious  malpractices  in  the 
marketplace  that  demand  federal  regula- 
tion. But  "inequities  in  the  relationship  be- 
tween sales  representatives  and  their  princi- 
pals" hardly  qualifies  as  a  potential  national 
crisis  as  some  of  its  proponents  imply. 

Although  the  sales  reps  managed  to  get 
more  than  100  Congressmen  to  Join  in  intro- 
ducing the  bill,  many  are  now  having  second 
thoughts. 

One  who  changed  his  mind  said.  "I  am  not 
now  convinced  that  a  government  standard, 
in  lieu  of  market  forces,  should  affect  this 
particular  business  relationship." 

Of  course  it  shouldn't.  And  hopefully  it 
never  will.  America  is  already  bogged  down 
far  too  deeply  in  unnecessary  federal  regula- 
tion and  special  Interest  legislation,  includ- 
ing unwarranted  subsidies,  that  strangles 
the  free  enterprise  system  that  made  our 
economy  the  world's  greatest.  Existing  laws 
governing  the  marketplace  should  suffice  to 
cope  with  the  reps'  gripes.* 


PARTNERS  OF  THE  AMERICAS- 
FOREIGN  AID  THAT  HELPS 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OPFLOSIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  April  12,  1983 

•  Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Americans  do  not  understand  how  our 
bilateral  U.S.  public  and  private  for- 
eign aid  programs  serve  both  the  U.S. 
national  interest  and  the  people  of 
other  nations.  An  article  in  the  Oct.  4, 
1982.  edition  of  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  has  contributed  to  a  greater 
understanding  of  the  worth  of  such  ef- 
forts—in this  case,  those  of  the  Part- 
ners of  the  Americas,  a  nonprofit  pri- 
vate organization  which  has,  for  18 
years,  contributed  to  progress  for  indi- 
vidual citizens  in  Latin  American  na- 
tions. 

[Reprinted  from  U.S.  News  A  World 

Report] 

FoREiGif  Aid  That  Nkvek  Makes  Hkaduhib 

CITIZEN  GROUPS  ACROSS  THE  UNITED  STATES 
ARE  REACHING  OUT  TO  LATIN  NEIGHBORS  IN 
WATS  THAT  GOVERNMENTS  OVERLOOK.  THET 
USE  KNOW-HOW,  INSTEAD  OF  MONET,  TO  IM- 
PROVE THE  LIVES  OP  THE  POOR 

Managua,  Nicaragua.— While  Washington 
frets  over  ways  to  thwart  Communism  in 
the  Caribbean  Basin,  a  barely  noted,  private 


organisation  is  strengthening  Ues  between 
Americans  and  peoples  In  that  strategically 
critical  area. 

In  little  ways— and  with  little  money— the 
Washington,  D.C.-based  Partners  of  the 
Americas  is  helping  impoverished  Latin 
American  communities  develop  better  ways 
of  life. 

Hardly  anyone  noticed  earlier  this  year 
when  Arthur  Maurer,  an  agriculture  profes- 
sor at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  arrived 
here  with  a  batch  of  hand-<4>erated  water 
pumps.  Tet  the  devices  enabled  poor  Nlcara- 
guans.  for  the  first  time,  to  bring  up  uncon- 
tamlnated  water  from  IS  feet  below  ground 
leveL 

The  deal  for  the  pumps,  which  cost  only 
$20  apiece  to  manufacture,  probably  could 
not  have  been  struck  between  of  fidala  in 
Washington  and  Managua^-even  if  relations 
between  the  two  governments  were  not  hos- 
tile. Oovemments  tend  to  think  big.  not 
small,  and  good  ideas  often  get  lost  in  bu- 
reaucracies or  are  smothered  by  interna- 
tional politics. 

To  Jose  Canton  and  his  fellow  Nicaraguan 
Partners,  however,  each  pump  delivered 
may  be  equal  to  one  doctor.  As  Canton  ex- 
plains it,  if  people  can  drink  pure  water 
from  underground,  they  will  no  longer  fall 
victim  to  the  myriad  diseases  that  lurk  In 
the  streams  of  this  tropical  land. 

Such  small  successes  are  happening 
throughout  Latin  America  imder  guidance 
of  the  Partners,  a  nonprofit,  self-help  pro- 
gram that  began  as  an  after-thought  of 
President  Kennedy's  Alliance  of  Progress. 
The  organization  links  citizens'  groups  in  42 
states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  with 
counterpart  groups  in  27  Latin  countries  in 
projects  to  increase  literacy,  improve  health 
and  sanitation,  raise  agriculture  production 
and  share  culture. 

One  key  to  the  program  is  finding  some 
coDunon  bond,  no  matter  how  tenuous,  be- 
tween Americans  and  the  Latins  with  whom 
they  work.  Thus.  New  Jersey,  which  has  a 
number  of  Haitian  immigrants.  Is  partnered 
with  Haiti.  Maine  and  the  northern  coast  of 
Brazil,  both  home  to  seafarers,  are  partners. 
Alabama  and  Guatemala  are  partners  be- 
cause both  are  agricultural  areas  of  about 
the  same  size. 

The  Partners'  record  of  achievement 
could  be  a  model  for  President  Reagan's 
controversial  350-mllllon-dollar  Caribbean- 
aid  package  that  was  approved  by  Congress 
in  mid-August.  But  after  18  years  of  oper- 
ation, the  Partners  remains,  as  its  president, 
Alan  A.  Rubin,  complains,  one  of  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere's  "best  kept  secrets." 

The  main  reason  is  that  its  projects,  while 
beneficial,  tend  to  be  unspectacular. 

A  case  in  point:  The  5-mlle  artificial  reef 
in  the  Bay  of  Amatique  off  Puerto  Barrios, 
Guatemala.  The  Guatemala  Partners  ad- 
vised their  colleagues  in  Alabama  that  the 
bay,  which  had  been  a  major  source  of  food 
for  the  nation,  was  nearly  fished  out. 
Marine  biologists  at  the  University  of  South 
Alabama  studied  the  problem,  discovered  a 
natural  shoal  in  the  bay  and  suggested 
building  a  reef  of  old  cars,  cement  blocks 
and  other  debris  that  might  attract  fish  and 
become  a  new  breeding  ground.  With  the 
help  of  the  Puerto  Barrios  city  government 
and  the  Guatemalan  Navy,  the  reef  was  con- 
structed this  summer.  "Eventually."  says 
Guatemala  Partners  President  Harris  Whit- 
beck,  "the  whole  country  will  benefit." 

A  SPECIAL  OIPT  PROM  UTAH 

Hundreds  of  such  projects  are  under  way 
in  a  given  year,  some  costing  only  people's 
time  and  many  others  operating  with  a 
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Partners  grant  of  $5,000  or  less.  What 
money  is  needed  may  come  in  small  dona- 
tions. Por  instance,  100  schools  have  been 
built  in  Bolivia  during  th^  past  12  years— 
the  funds  coming  from  small  change  raised 
by  50,000  Utah  schoolchildren. 

Often  the  need  is  for  expertise  as  much  as 
it  is  for  cash.  In  nearly  every  field  in  Anti- 
gua, hoses  pumped  no  water  this  summer. 
The  trade  winds  brotight  little  rain,  and  the 
government  div«ted  available  water  to 
homes  and  tourist  hotels.  On  one  farm,  an 
elderly  man  tried  to  keep  his  vegetables 
alive  with  a  watering  can.  using  water  pains- 
takingly conserved  in  old  oU  drtims. 

Meanwhile.  Vincent  Sterling,  president  of 
the  Small  Farmers  Association  and  chair- 
man of  the  Antigua  Partners  Agriculture 
Committee,  anxiously  awaited  a  report  from 
William  Larson,  a  dvil-and-aanitary  engi- 
neer sent  by  the  Rochester,  N.Y..  Partners 
to  survey  the  Island's  irrigation  needs. 
Larson  was  developing  a  plan  to  build  small 
dams  and  ponds.  The  Antiguans  were  ready 
to  do  the  work  but  needed  know-how. 

A  PROriSSOR'S  CONCERN 

The  experience  of  the  Partners  program 
shows  that  a  small  project  can  affect  an 
entire  nation.  Two  and  a  half  years  ago, 
Sam  Varghese,  a  professor  at  Michigan 
State  University,  took  100  baby  Japanese 
quail  and  200  quail  eggs  to  Santo  Domingo. 
Today,  22,000  quail  eggs  are  Incubated 
monthly  at  an  agricultural  station  north  of 
Santo  Domingo.  Many  of  the  eggs  are  given 
to  farmers  who,  in  turn,  breed  their  own 
quail. 

Why  quaU?  In  1979,  Hurricane  David 
wiped  out  most  of  the  island's  chickens. 
Then,  Sanford  Neal.  Jr..  who  had  worked  In 
the  Dominican  Republic  as  a  Peace  Corps 
volunteer  before  Joining  the  Partners  in 
Michigan,  suggested  quaU  as  a  good  substi- 
tute because  they  take  half  the  time  of 
chickens  to  begin  laying  eggs  and  require 
much  less  feed.  Also,  one  chicken  raised  for 
food  needs  a  square  foot  of  space,  whereas 
150  quail  take  up  anls  1  square  meter. 

Dr.  Emlle  de  Boyrie,  president  of  the  Do- 
minican Partners,  says  quail  now  are  becom- 
ing a  new,  inexpensive  food  source  for  the 
country  and  are  providing  many  small  farm- 
ers with  a  new  Income  source.  One  farmer 
who  got  100  free  eggs  at  the  government 
station  now  produces  2,500  eggs  dally  and 
sells  them  for  5  cents  each.  De  Boyrie  says 
as  many  as  eight  new  Incubation-and-breed- 
Ing  centers  are  needed,  and  the  Dominican 
Republic  is  looldng  to  the  Partners  for  fur- 
ther assistance. 

"We  don't  ask  for  a  tremendous  amount 
of  money,"  notes  Kay  Donawa,  regional  di- 
rector of  the  Partners  projects  in  the  Carib- 
bean. "What  we  mostly  need  is  a  little  train- 
ing." 

On  the  Island  of  St.  Lucia,  where  the  im- 
employment  rate  is  27  percent,  Leonard 
Simon,  planning  officer  in  the  St.  Lucia 
Ministry  of  Education,  turned  to  Partners 
for  help  with  a  plan  to  teach  youngsters 
how  to  run  income-producing  cooperatives. 

His  idea  was  for  high-school  students  to 
learn  how  to  raise  rabbits,  bananas  or  cas- 
savas and  how  to  market  them.  Simon  had 
qualified  teachers  but  no  curricula.  Ilie 
Rockland  County,  N.Y.,  Partners  sent  down 
experts  in  curriculum  development. 

"Our  people  were  not  expert  in  the  par- 
ticular subject  matter,"  observes  Seymour 
Eskow,  the  Rocldand  Partners  president. 
"But  they  knew  how  to  get  the  teachers  to 
define  their  objectives  and  organize  skills 
that  had  to  be  taught.  .  .  .  Our  people 
helped  the  teachers  deciite  what  instruction- 
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al  materials  to  use,  how  to  use  them,  what 
kinds  of  practical  experiences  to  use." 

The  flow  of  exi>ertlse  often  goes  in  the 
other  direction,  particularly  in  programs 
that  deal  with  culture  and  sports.  When  the 
Barbados  Dance  Theatre  Company  went  to 
Albany,  N.T.,  its  production  outdrew  a  later 
performance  by  the  Martha  Graham  Com- 
pany. And  while  North  American  Partners 
have  sent  sports  celebrities  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica, the  Latin  Partners  have  reciprocated  by 
sending  sports  teams  and  soccer  coaches 
who  have  passed  on  their  sldlls  to  American 
studmts. 

A  recent  addition  to  Partners'  programs  is 
Women  in  Development,  which  is  geared 
toward  helping  women  become  visible  as 
productive  workers. 

The  need  for  this  was  exidained  at  a  con- 
ference In  Jamaica  last  year  when  one 
speaker.  Carmen  Delgado  Votaw,  told  of  a 
man  in  Honduras  who  was  asked  by  a  social 
worker  if  his  wife  worked.  He  said  she  did 
not.  But,  said  Votaw,  the  wife  arose  at 
dawn,  collected  water  from  the  river  and 
firewood  in  the  forest,  prepared  breakfast 
for  a  family  of  six.  washed  clothes,  tended 
the  garden,  went  to  market,  fed  the  chick- 
ens and  hogs,  prepared  the  evening  meals 
and  did  handicrafts. 

"Can  you  Imagine."  said  Votaw.  "that 
after  16  to  17  hours  of  hard  labor,  this  typi- 
cal woman  realizes  she  is  the  Invisible 
worker,  not  Included  in  the  official  labor 
statistics  or  in  the  consciousness  of  her 
family  or  community  as  a  contributor  to  a 
productive  life." 

To  help  women  become  income  earners, 
the  Partners  have  assisted  a  nimiber  of  craft 
projects.  In  Barbados,  women  who  have 
been  turning  out  a  small  number  of  stuffed 
animals  are  being  taught  how  to  Increase 
production  and  to  open  new  markets.  In 
Haiti,  women  of  the  village  of  Ballanger  are 
learning  to  tan  the  *n<m»i  skins  that  used 
to  be  thrown  away  and  to  turn  the  hides 
into  pocketbooks  and  other  leather  goods. 
In  St.  Lucia.  Partners  has  bought  sewing 
machines  and  hired  an  instructor  to  teach 
village  women  fancy  sewing  and  embroidery 
for  market  sales. 

VAST  MEDICAL  NEEDS 

Throughout  Latin  America,  the  Partners 
are  woridng  to  bring  basic  health  services  to 
the  poor.  It  is  both  a  rewarding  and  frus- 
trating task. 

In  the  Dominican  Republic,  for  example, 
more  than  82  percent  of  the  children  are 
not  vaccinated  against  tuberculosis  and  53 
percent  are  not  vaccinated  against  tetanus, 
whooping  cough  and  diphtheria. 

Only  21  percent  of  the  homes  have  run- 
ning water.  In  Elaiti,  good  medical  care  is 
available  mostly  for  the  rich  or  middle  class, 
and  the  Partners-funded  clinic  there  for 
children  and  expectant  mothers  Is  a  rare  fa- 
cility for  the  poor— although  it  has  little 
equipment  and  its  pharmacy  consists  of 
only  a  few  shelves  of  medicines. 

The  Partners  program  has  trained  thou- 
sands of  medical  and  health  personnel  in 
Latin  America,  but  the  problem  goes  far 
beyond  that.  "We  have  well-trained  doc- 
tors," says  Dr.  Sergio  Inchaustegui  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  Partners.  "It  is  a 
matter  of  equipment  and  medicines." 

For  instance,  in  Antigua.  Chief  Health  In- 
spector Vincent  Edwards  notes  that  there 
are  only  two  devices  available  on  the  island 
for  testing  water  in  private  wells.  Even 
those  devices  were  not  usable  for  a  long 
time  until  William  Larson  of  the  Rochester 
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Putnen  leuned  of  the  need  um)  mailed  the 
puts  neceanry  to  restore  the  instnunents. 

THS  SUOCaS  OP  THX  PAKTimS 

Typically,  an  American  partner  arrives  in 
a  Latin  country  with  books  for  a  library,  a 
Bnllle  typewriter,  or  catheters  that  a  V& 
hospital  was  about  to  throw  away  after  a 
single  use  but  which  may  be  steifllied  and 
re-uaed  in  Latin  America  over  and  over 


The  success  of  Partners  of  the  Americas 
may  best  be  explained  by  U  B.  Bird.  Deputy 
Prime  Minister  of  Anticua: 

"Sometimes  we  get  aid  we  can't  use  be- 
cause no  one  asked  us.  The  Partners  pro- 
gram makes  sure  of  what  we  want  and  how 
they  can  help." 
TBS  That  Ckou  Natiomal  Bokdxks— Pakt- 

msHiPS  aaiwaaii  XJ&  Statb  ahd  Latim 

Ambucar  NATiom.  Statb  oh  Ruiohs 

Alataamsi— Ouatemala. 

Ariiona— Mexico  (Durango.  Oaxaca). 

Arkansas— Eastern  Bolivia. 

California— Mexico  (Baja  California  Norte 
y  Sur,  Sinaloa.  Morelos.  Nayarit)  (Bay  Area) 
Mexico  (Mexico  aty). 

Colorado— BraaQ  (Minas  Oerais). 

C<»uiectlcut— BrasU  (Paraiba). 

Delaware— Panama. 

District  of  Columbia— Brazil  (Brasilia). 

norida— Northern,  central  Colombia. 

Oeorgla— Brasil  (Pemambuco). 

Idaho— Ecuador  (mountain  region). 

Illinois— Brazil  (Sao  Paulo). 

Indiana— Brazil  (Rio  Grande  do  Sul). 

Iowa— Mexico  (Yucatan  Peninsula). 

Kansas— Paraguay. 

Kentucky— Ecuador  (highlands). 

Louisiana— El  Salvador. 

Maine— Brazil  (Rio  Grande  do  Norte). 

Maryland— Brazil  (Rio  de  Janeiro). 

Massachusetts— Colombia  (Antloquia). 

Michigan- Belize,  Dominican  Republic. 

Minnesota— Uruguay. 

Missouri-^BrazU  (Part). 

Nebraska— BrazU  (Piaui). 

New  Hampshire— BrazU  (Cearft). 

New  Jersey— Haiti. 

New  Mexico— Mexico  (Michoac&n.  Chia- 
pas. Tabasco). 

New  York:  (Albany  area)— Barbados;  (Cen- 
tral area)— Trinidad  and  Tobago;  (Dutchess 
County)— Dominica;  (Elmira,  Coming)— St. 
Kitts  and  Nevis;  (Long  Island)  St.  Vincent; 
(Rochester)— Antigua  and  Barbuda;  (Rock- 
land Cotmty)— St.  Lucia;  (Western  area)— 
Jamaica. 

North  Carolina— Bolivia  (C^ochabamba). 

Ohio— BrazU  (ParanA). 

Oklahoma— Mexico  (Chihuahua,  Coa- 
huila,  C^olima,  Jalisco,  Mexico,  Puebla. 
Sonora.  Tlaxcala). 

Oregon— Costa  Rica. 

Pennsylvania— Brazil  (Bataia). 

Rhode  Island— BrazU  (Sergipe). 

South  C^ollna— Southwestern  Colombia. 

Tennessee— BrazU  (Amazonas)  and  Ven- 
ezuela. 

Texas— Peru  and  Mexico  (Nuevo  Le6n,  Ta- 
mauUpas,  Guerrero,  Vera  (Miz). 

Utah— Bolivia  (La  Paz  and  Altiplano). 

Vermont— Honduras. 

Virginia- BrazU  (SanU  Catarina). 

West  Virginia— BrazU  (Espirito  Santo). 

Wisconsin— Nicaragua. 

Wyoming— BrazU  (OoiAs).* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

VIETNAMESE  OFFENSIVE  ON 
THE  THAI-CAMBODIAN  BORDER 

HON.  SAMGEJDENSON 

OF  oomracncuT 

nr  THX  Honu  or  axFRasniTATivKS 

Tueaday.  April  12. 198S 

•  Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  rise  to  express  my  deep  <x>n- 
<»m  about  the  recent  reports  of  luoital 
Vietnamese  attacks  on  the  Cambodian 
refugee  camps  on  the  Thai-Cambodian 
border. 

For  months  the  unstable  situation  in 
Latin  America  has  gained  great  atten- 
tion from  the  press  and  has  created 
much  concern  and  debate  in  this  Con- 
gress. Although  this  area  of  the  world 
deserves  our  utmost  attention,  we 
must  not  allow  ourselves  to  become  so 
engrossed  in  any  one  issue  or  area  of 
the  world  that  we  disregard  the  suffer- 
ing of  people  in  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

For  years  the  people  of  Cambodia 
have  had  to  live  under  the  most  re- 
premive  regimes.  From  1975-79  the 
horrendous  Communist  Pol  Pot  gov- 
ernment pillaged  the  country  and  was 
responsible  for  the  deaths  of  an  esti- 
mated 2  million  citizens.  If  this  torture 
was  not  enough,  the  Vietnamese  in- 
vaded Cambodia  and  also  engaged  in 
an  equally  gen<x:idal  rampage  forcing 
thousands  of  Cambodians  to  seek 
refuge  on  the  border  of  Thailand. 

The  nightmare  for  these  people  Is 
not  yet  over.  As  I  speak  here  today, 
the  Vietnamese  Army  is  ravaging  the 
refugee  camps  on  the  Thai-Cambodian 
border  killing  hundreds  of  innocent 
people.  The  Vietnamese  have  stated 
that  the  reason  for  this  offensive  is  to 
dismantle  the  Khmer  resistance  forces 
they  believe  to  be  hiding  in  the  refu- 
gee camps.  In  fact,  recent  reports  indi- 
cate that  the  Vietnamese  forces  are 
moving  down  the  border  and  indis- 
criminately massacring  women,  chil- 
dren, and  other  innocent  persons  seek- 
ing sanctuary  on  the  border  camps. 
These  reports  indicate  fiirther  that  ci- 
vilians are  being  herded  into  trenches 
and  blown  up  with  hand  grenades  or 
murdered  with  bayonets. 

In  the  face  of  this  crisis,  the  United 
States  has  openly  protested  the  Viet- 
namese intrusion  and  expressed  sup- 
port for  our  ally,  Thailand.  In  addi- 
tion, Thailand  has  been  given  priority 
status  by  the  United  States  and  the 
regular  arms  shipments  to  that  coun- 
try have  been  accelerated  in  order  to 
force  the  Vietnamese  back  across  the 
border.  Contributions  to  the  U.N. 
relief  organizations  and  the  Red  Cross 
have  been  increased  to  aid  both  the 
citizens  of  Thailand  and  the  refugees 
who  have  been  effected  by  this  vio- 
lence. 

Due  to  the  fighting,  an  estimated 
55.000  additional  refugees  have  fled  to 
Thailand  seeking  refuge.  The  urgency 
of  this  situation  is  clearly  evident  and 
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it  is  my  opinion  that  due  to  these  dis- 
turbing circumstances  the  United 
States  must  do  everything  possible  to 
help  the  thousands  of  innocent  people 
who  have  been  subjected  to  yet  an- 
other tragic  situation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  submit 
into  the  Rbooro  an  article  that  ap- 
peared on  the  op-ed  page  of  the  New 
York  Times  on  April  6.  1983,  which  I 
feel  helps  to  remind  all  of  us  here 
today  that  the  situation  on  the  Thai 
border  Is  one  that  demands  our  imme- 
diate attention. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  this  ar- 
ticle, if  they  have  not  done  so  already. 
ToKTUxmo  Cambodia  Ybt  Aoaih 

There  are  many  ways  to  kiU  a  nation,  and 
all  of  them  have  been  tried  in  Cambodia. 
Unimaginable  slaughter,  invasion,  brutal  oc- 
cupation have  followed  famine  and  pesti- 
lence. aU  of  it  aggravated  by  the  cynicism  of 
big  powers  and  the  paranoia  of  smaller  ones. 
And  now  Vietnam,  having  already  done  so 
much  to  reduce  Cambodian  nationhood,  is 
str^lng  at  Cambodians  in  camps  along  the 
Thai  border.  The  arc  of  misery  widens  and 
the  flood  of  refugees  swells  to  46,000  in  a 
week. 

Vietnam's  border  war  comes  only  days 
after  Its  client  regime  in  Phnom  Penh  boast- 
ed that  "we  control  the  whole  country." 
The  truth  is  otherwise,  as  Colin  CTampbeU 
reports  in  The  Times.  Vietnam  fields  an  oc- 
cupation army  of  180,000  and  controls  a 
Cambodian  Army  of  30,000.  Yet  the  country 
Is  not  pacified,  and  the  Vietnamese  should 
be  the  first  to  understand  why:  They  deny  it 
the  self-determination  they  fiercely  claim 
for  themselves. 

The  tragedy  comes  in  layers.  When  Viet- 
cong  guerriUas  used  a  neutral  Cambodia  as 
a  sanctuary,  it  was  pounded  by  American 
bombs  and  drawn  Into  a  war  it  hoped  to 
avoid.  This  opened  the  way  for  the  eventual 
victory  of  the  Chinese-backed  Pol  Pot.  As 
many  as  two  million  died  in  ideological 
purges  and  in  forced  migrations  to  rural 
communes. 

The  Communist  regime  later  installed  by 
Vietnam  is  writing  a  new  chapter  in  the 
tragedy.  The  current  rulers,  Mr.  CampbeU 
reports,  whUe  less  murderous,  adhere  as  fer- 
vently as  Pol  Pot  to  rural  coUectlvization. 
"re-education"  camps,  harsh  relocation  of 
masses  of  people  and  rule  from  the  top.  A 
tiny  cadre  of  party  members,  700  in  aU,  pro- 
motes a  rewriting  of  history  to  deny  the 
Cambodian  past  and  the  awkward  reality 
that  Pol  Pot  was  enthroned  with  Vietnam's 
help. 

Vietnam  may  thus  try  to  blame  the  ex- 
cesses of  "cUques,"  but  what  it  cannot  deny 
is  that  it  shares  much  the  same  ideology  as 
Pol  Pot.  His  real  offense  In  Hanoi's  eyes  was 
to  aUy  himself  with  China.  Vietnam's  hated 
foe.  It  was  out  of  deference  to  China  that 
successive  American  Governments  treated 
Pol  Pot  as  an  acceptable  partner  in  the  coa- 
Ution  opposing  Vietnam's  cUent  regime. 
However  rationalized,  this  tolerance  for  a 
mass  murderer  taints  any  United  States 
claim  of  concern  for  Cambodian  liberation. 

Liberation  will  come  when  Vietnam  with- 
draws, restoring  to  Cambodia  an  inclusive 
goverrunent  at  peace  with  its  people  and 
neutral  toward  outsiders.  To  bring  that 
about  would  require  a  regional  settlement 
securing  aU  frontiers  in  an  Indochina  at 
peace  with  its  neighbors.  That  deliverance 
seems  light  years  away.  Still,  there's  imme- 
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dlate  work  for  the  United  States  to  do:  rally 
to  Thailand's  aid  in  the  face  of  the  current 
Vietnamese  raids  and  give  comfort  to  refu- 
gees. In  an  ambiguous  oonfUct,  that  much 
can  be  unambiguous.* 
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EXPO  1985 


CONGRESSMAN  ERLENBORN  TO 
RECEIVE  NATHAN  HALE  AWARD 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

OP  XLLIHOU 
m  THS  H01TSX  or  BKFBXSDITATrVBS 

Tuesday.  April  12, 1983 
•  Mr.  HTDE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
pleased  to  read  in  Deputmental  Word, 
the  newspaper  for  the  Reserve  Offi- 
cers Association  of  the  United  States, 
Department  of  Illinois,  that  our  es- 
teemed colleague.  Representative 
John  N.  Erixhborh.  will  be  the  recip- 
ient of  that  groups'  Nathan  Hale 
Award  on  April  23. 

I  know  my  colleagues  Join  me  in  con- 
gratulating Congressman  Erlkhborh 
on  this  honor,  as  well  as  in  recognizing 
the  perceptiveness  of  the  association 
in  choosing  John  as  this  year's  recipi- 
ent—it is  recognition  that  is  well-de- 
served. 

I  am  happy  to  submit  the  attached 
article  for  inclusion  in  the  Rboord: 

[From  the  Departmental  Word,  spring 
19831 

Erlenborm  To  Rkceivk  Natham  Halk  Award 

RepresenUtive  John  N.  Erlenbom,  from 
Illinois  13th  Congressional  District  wlU  be 
the  banquet  speaker  and  recipient  of  the 
prestigious  Nathan  Hale  Award  at  the  De- 
partment Convention  Banquet  on  April  23, 
at  the  O'Hare  Air  Reserve  Facility  Officers 
Club. 

A  native  of  Chicago,  Erlenbom  graduated 
from  Immaculate  Conception  High  School, 
Elmhurst  and  did  undergraduate  worii  in 
the  Navy  V-12  program  at  Notre  Dame  Uni- 
versity (1944);  Indiana  SUte  Teachers  (Al- 
lege (1944-45);  NROTC  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  (1945-46).  After  discharge  from  the 
Navy,  Loyola  University  of  Chicago  and 
Loyola  University  CoUege  of  Law  JJ). 
degree  in  1949. 

He  served  on  active  duty  with  the  United 
States  Navy  Reserves  during  World  War  II 
for  two  years.  He  was  Assistant  State's  At- 
torney of  DuPage  County,  1950-53  and 
served  in  the  Illinois  House  of  Representa- 
tives 1957-65.  Elected  to  the  89th  Congress. 
Nov.  3,  1964.  and  re-elected  each  subsequent 
term  to  the  present. 

He  currently  serves  on  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  and  the  Leg- 
islation and  National  Security  Subcommit- 
tee. 

He  is  the  ranldng  Republican  on  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

Erlenbom  is  a  member  of  the  bi-partisan 
Congressional  division  of  the  Coalition  for 
Peace  Through  Strength.  The  coaUtion  is 
working  for  a  national  security  poUcy  that 
reflects  a  national  strategy  of  peace 
through  strength. 

The  Department  of  Illinois,  Reserve  Offi- 
cers Association  is  honoring  Rep.  Erlenbom 
with  its  prestigious  Nathan  Hale  Award  for 
his  efforts  in  speaking  out  for  a  national 
strategy  of  peace  through  strength.* 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

OrPLOKIDA 
IH  THX  House  or  RKFRXSEirrATIVKS 

TUiUday,  April  12. 1983 

•  Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  call  attention 
to  an  international  event  which  is  still 
2  years  in  the  future  but  of  great  sig- 
nificance for  our  high  technology  ex- 
ports. 

I  am  referring  to  the  1985  World's 
Fair  in  Tsukuba,  Japan.  This  is  going 
to  be  a  mJLJor  national  event  in  Japan 
and  will  get  a  lot  of  international 
notice  with  as  many  as  30  national  pa- 
vilions and  hundreds  of  Japanese  cor- 
porations participating.  Some  20  mil- 
lion people  are  expected  to  visit  the 
fair  during  the  6  months  it  is  open. 

President  Reagan  has  named  James 
J.  Needham.  former  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commissioner  and  chairman  of 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  to 
serve  as  commissioner  general  for  U.S. 
representation.  Mr.  Needham  will 
carry  the  personal  rank  of  Ambassa- 
dor. 

Mr.  Needham  reports  that  the  Japa- 
nese are  going  to  turn  the  fair  into  a 
national  celebration  and  affirmation 
of  their  intention  to  prevail  in  the  ex- 
panding technologies  of  the  informa- 
tion age. 

Our  friends  in  Jm>an  are  carefully 
watching  our  preparation  for  the  fair 
and  our  response  to  their  high-tech- 
nology theme.  Mr.  Needham  inter- 
prets the  Tsukuba  theme  and  the  Ji4>- 
anese  watchfullness  of  the  American 
response  as  a  challenge  to  America's 
innovativeness  and  a  test  of  America's 
desire  and  will  to  compete  in  the  infor- 
mation and  robotic  technologies  of  the 
future.  The  combination  of  machine 
intelligence  and  international  net- 
works of  telecommunications  systems 
has  awesome  impli(»tions  for  Ameri- 
ca's social,  economic,  and  strategic 
well-being. 

American  charges  of  unfair  trade 
practices  are  coimtered  in  the  Japa- 
nese media  with  claims  that  American 
corporations  are  reluctant  to  do  what 
it  takes  to  penetrate  the  Japanese 
market.  The  Japanese  will  look  at  the 
extent  of  UJS.  corporate  cooperation 
with  the  official  U.S.  national  pavilion 
at  Tsukuba  Expo  1985  as  a  mark  of 
America's  determination  to  accept 
Japan's  challenge  to  America's  science 
and  technological  leadership. 

We  have  voted  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency  some  $4  million  in  public 
funds  with  the  understanding  that 
every  effort  would  be  extended  by  the 
executive  branch  to  raise  the  balance 
from  the  U.S.  private  sector.  Mr.  Need- 
ham has  set  that  goal  at  $16  miUion. 

I  want  to  endorse  this  joint  Govern- 
ment-private sector  effort  to  showcase 
American  information,  computer,  and 
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telecommunications     technology     in 
Japan. 

Japan  is  a  valuable  trading  partner 
and  ally  in  the  northern  Pacific.  As  in 
any  democracy,  their  leaders  act  on 
the  will  of  the  people.  It  is  those  20 
million  estimated  visitors  who  must  be 
convinced  that  the  United  SUtes  In- 
tends to  be  a  bold  competitor  in  the 
Ji4>anese  market.  Our  official  theme 
will  do  exactly  that  by  reflecting  the 
creativity  and  innovativeness  of  our 
country.* 


FREDRICO  BONSLANO: 
HOMETOWN  HERO 


HON.  GEORGE  M.  O'BRIEN 

or  nuxon 

IH  THE  HOUSB  OF  RSPRSSDITATIVBS 

Tuesday,  AprU  12.  1983 

•  Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  a  moment  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  a  very  moving  story 
about  a  10-year-old  boy  in  my  district 
whose  act  of  bravery  saved  the  life  of 
his  younger  sister. 

On  Sunday  morning,  April  3,  a  fire 
broke  out  in  the  Bonsiano  household 
in  Joliet.  Young  Fredrico  Bonsiano,  a 
fourth  grader  at  Taft  grade  school, 
managed  to  escape  from  the  burning 
dwelling  only  to  realize  that  his  4- 
year-old  sister,  Esmerelda.  was  still  in 
the  house.  He  returned  immediately  to 
the  house  to  rescue  her  amid  raging 
flames  and  smoke.  In  what  seemed  like 
a  miracle,  Fredrico  was  able  to  lead  his 
sister  to  safety  within  a  matter  of  min- 
utes. WhUe  he  escaped  xmharmed.  Es- 
merelda sustained  se<»nd  degree  bums 
on  her  feet  and  ankles.  However,  her 
condition  is  now  listed  as  fair  and  she 
is  reported  to  be  steadily  improving. 

Someday,  in  the  not  too  distant 
future,  Esmerelda  will  come  to  realize 
that  her  older  brother,  risking  injury 
and  even  death,  saved  her  life.  And,  I 
applaud  the  (x>mmunity  of  Joliet  for 
taking  steps  to  see  that  Fredrico's 
bravery  and  valor  do  not  go  unnoticed. 
In  fact,  on  May  2,  the  East  Joliet  Fire 
Department  will  honor  him  with  a 
plaque  for  his  outstanding  bravery. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  people  like  Fred- 
rico Bonsiano  that  show  all  of  us  the 
true  meaning  of  selflessness  and  cour- 
age. We  can  be  thankful  for  his  quick 
thinking,  which  averted  a  sure  trage- 
dy. In  my  mind,  he  has  imdoubtedly 
earned  the  recognition  he  will  soon  re- 
ceive.* 
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MAKING  THE  ORADE  IN 
LOUISIANA 


HON.  BUDDY  ROEMER 

or  LOmUARA 
ni  THS  HOOSX  OP  RBPBESDITATIVIS 

Tuesday.  AjnU  12. 1983 
•  Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leacuee  to  a  remarkable  academic 
achievement  in  the  Pourth  Congres- 
sional District  of  Louisiana. 

Recently,  the  State  department  of 
education  conducted  an  educational 
survey  designed  to  identify  the  best 
public  schools  in  Louisiana.  Of  the  top 
five  high  schools  in  our  State,  two  of 
than— Captain  Shreve  High  School  in 
Shreveport  and  Leesville  High  School 
in  Leesville— are  located  in  the  Fourth 
District. 

These  schools  were  selected  from 
s<Hne  400  evaluated  by  the  department 
of  education.  They  were  judged  on  22 
criteria  including  academic  excellence, 
discipline,  and  school  philosophy. 

I  am  proud  to  see  that  two  of  o\ir 
State's  top  five  high  schools  are  locat- 
ed in  the  Fourth  District.  I  want  to 
commend  aU  the  school  board  mem- 
bers, administrators,  principals,  teach- 
ers, parents,  and  students  who  have 
helped  make  Captain  Shreve  and  Lees- 
ville High  Schools  among  the  very 
best.  All  of  those  involved  in  this 
achievement  are  to  be  congratulated 
for  their  obvious  interest  in  and  com- 
mitment to  quality  education,  a  goal 
vital  to  the  future  of  our  State,  Amer- 
ica, and  the  world.* 


THE  DENTAL  LABORATORY 
INDUSTRY 


HON.  BRIAN  J.  DONNELLY 

or  MASSACHUSCTTS 
»  THE  HOUSX  OP  RKFRKSENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  April  12.  1983 

•  Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  1983 
marks  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  first  dental  laboratory 
in  the  United  States.  Boston  dentist 
William  H.  Stowe  opened  a  dental  lab- 
oratory separate  from  his  practice  to 
do  prosthetic  work  for  other  dentists 
in  1883.  Until  then,  each  dentist  had 
to  divide  his  time  between  treating  pa- 
tients and  fabricating  prosthetic 
dental  devices. 

A  century  ago,  partial  or  full  den- 
tures  were  often  crude,  unattractive, 
ineffective,  and  uincomfortable.  But 
with  the  emergence  of  the  commercial 
dental  laboratory  industry,  there  was 
created  a  segment  of  dentistry  wholly 
concerned  with  improving  the  quality 
of  dental  restorations. 

The  100  years  of  the  commercial 
dental  laboratory  industry  has  seen 
great  innovators  concentrating  on  the 
fiuiction  and  esthetics  of  prosthetic 
devices.  Metals  research,  studies  of  the 
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movement  of  the  Jaw.  and  analysis  of 
color  and  light  as  appropriate  to  tooth 
coloration  are  part  of  the  history  of 
the  commercial  dental  laboratory  in- 
dustry and  have  added  to  the  lifelike 
restorations  fabricated  today.  The  re- 
search that  occurred  in  dental  labora- 
tories has  helped  other  American  in- 
dustries as  well.  The  art  of  lost  wax  as 
practiced  in  dental  technology  had  a 
remarlLable  influence  on  the  Jewelry 
and  the  surgical  appliances  industries. 
In  fact,  all  types  of  industrial  casting 
had  their  source  in  the  procedure  used 
in  the  developing  years  of  dental  pros- 
thetics. 

Today.  97  percent  of  all  oral  pros- 
thetic devices  are  fabricated  in  a  com- 
mercial dental  laboratory.  While  a 
commercial  dental  laboratory  works 
under  the  prescription  of  a  dentist  and 
remains  basically  unknown  to  the 
American  public,  the  industry  has  con- 
tinued to  grow  and  to  serve  the  pub- 
lic's best  interests.  The  dangers  of  oral 
cancer  from  an  improperly  fitting  oral 
device,  metals  sensitivities  in  individ- 
uals and  the  importance  of  appearance 
to  one's  general  well-being  are  under- 
stood and  of  primary  concern  to  the 
dental  laboratory.* 
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the  Army  as  General  Kroesen's  Army 
career  draws  to  an  end.  His  achieve- 
ments have  not  only  done  a  great 
honor  to  himself,  but  also  to  the  the 
UJS.  Army  and  to  the  United  States  of 
America. 

I  know  that  the  Members  of  this 
body  Join  me  in  wishing  the  general 
and  his  lovely  wife  the  very  Iiest  in  the 
days  ahead.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  GEN.  FREDERICK  J. 
KROESEN.  JR. 


HON.  KE  SKELTON 

or  MISSOURI 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSEHTATTVCS 

Tuesday,  April  12,  1983 

•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  today  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
great  commanding  general  who  will  be 
retiring  from  the  Army  on  April  30. 
1983.  Gen.  Frederick  J.  Kroesen,  Jr. 
long  and  successful  career  has  been 
marked  by  his  outstanding  service 
during  his  niunerous  command  posi- 
tions. Included  in  his  long  list  of  com- 
mand positions  are:  Commanding  Gen- 
eral. 82d  Airlx>me  Division.  Deputy 
Commander,  V  Corps,  Commanding 
General,  VII  Corps,  Commanding 
General,  U.S.  Army  Forces  Command, 
Commander  and  Chief  UJS.  Army 
Europe,  and  the  Seventh  Army  Com- 
mander Central  Army  Group,  Com- 
mander North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organi- 
zation, and  Army  Vice  Chief  of  Staff. 

General  Kroesen  has  been  especially 
noted  for  his  ability  to  bring  the  orga- 
nization which  he  commands  to  levels 
of  peak  performance  and  prepared- 
ness. His  work  in  Europe  with  the 
American  Forces  and  our  European 
allies  proved  his  exceptional  skill  as  a 
soldier-diplomat.  The  combat  readi- 
ness of  our  troops  in  Europe,  as  well  as 
their  high  morale  and  efficiency  are 
further  testimonials  to  the  high  qual- 
ity work  which  General  Kroesen  gave 
to  the  Army  during  his  38-year  career. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
Join  me  in  adding  our  praise  to  that  of 


THE  CITY  OF  CARSON'S  COMMU- 
NITY CENTER  WILL  FULFILL 
THE  NEEDS  OF  HER  RESI- 
DENTS 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

orcAuroainA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  April  12,  1983 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
the  15th  of  this  month,  the  city  of 
Carson  will  dedicate  a  new  community 
center.  I  am  especially  proud  of  this 
project,  because  great  pains  have  been 
taken  by  the  city  of  Carson  to  con- 
struct a  community  center  which  has 
facilities  that  can  accommodate  the 
needs  and  interests  of  Just  at>out  ev- 
eryone. What  has  been  borne  out  of 
their  efforts  represents  quite  an  ac- 
complishment, indeed. 

The  Carson  City  Community  Center 
is  comprised  of  four  component  build- 
ings that  are  harmoniously  united  by 
a  lovely  atrium.  The  main  building. 
Community  Hall,  will  be  used  for  lec- 
tures, banquets,  exhibitions,  and  other 
similar  events  of  special  interest  to  the 
city's  residents.  Community  Hall  also 
can  be  adapted  for  use  as  a  theatre, 
which  enhances  its  cultural  and  aes- 
thetic value  to  the  Carson  community. 
In  addition  to  Community  Hall,  there 
is  also  a  senior  center,  an  adult  lounge, 
an  international  room,  child  care  fa- 
cilities, and  a  young  adult  center. 

As  designed  and  equipped,  the  com- 
munity center  undoubtedly  will  serve 
as  a  constructive  meeting  and  activity 
center  for  all  age  groups.  The  young 
adult  wing  is  equipped  with  video 
games,  which,  as  each  of  us  laiows, 
have  become  very  popular  with  young 
people.  But  the  yoimg  adult  wing  also 
will  provide  teen  counseling  and  Job 
referral  services.  Seniors  now  have  a 
warm  and  friendly  atmosphere  for 
their  activities,  too.  Croquet  and  shuf- 
fleboard  are  Just  two  of  the  activities 
intended  for  seniors,  but  I  would  not 
be  surprised  to  learn  of  their  interest 
in  shared  usage  of  the  video  game 
room  with  some  of  their  younger 
counterparts.  I  am  sure  that  the  com- 
mingling of  the  generations  will 
produce  many  meaningful  friendships, 
as  well  as  keen  competition  for  cham- 
pion of  the  video  games. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  invite 
you  or  any  of  our  colleagues  to  visit 
the  Carson  Community  Center  during 
your  next  visit  to  California.  Located 
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at  801  Bast  Caraon  Street.  I  am  certain 
you  would  be  impressed  with  what  the 
city  of  Caraon  has  done.  My  wife.  Lee. 
jdns  me  in  congratulating  the  city  of 
Carson  on  the  cmnpletion  of  their  out- 
standing community  center.* 
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Happy  anniversity  to  Richard  W. 
Snyder  and  his  team  at  Snyder  Gener- 
al Corp.* 


SUCCESS  DURING  RECESSION 
AND  A  1-YEAR  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  PAUL  SIMON 

(wnxnroxs 

nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEHTATTVBS 

Tuesday.  April  12.  1983 

*  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  E^ieaker.  In  the 
past  year,  we  have  witnessed  the  ef- 
fects of  a  depressed  economy:  loss  of 
Jobs,  bankruptcies,  bank  dodngs.  and 
small  and  large  business  failures.  So.  it 
is  with  great  pleas\u%  that  I  share 
with  my  colleagues  the  success  story 
of  one  of  my  constituents,  Richard  W. 
Snyder. 

One  year  ago  today.  Mr.  Snyder  pur- 
chased the  Singer  Co.'s  climate  control 
division  which  manufactures  heating 
and  air-conditioning  equipment.  The 
plants  are  located  in  Red  Bud,  HL: 
Auburn,  N.Y.;  and  Wilmington.  N.C.. 
and  employ  over  1.500  personnel. 
Having  previously  served  as  president 
of  the  climate  control  division  imder 
Singer.  BCr.  Snyder  now  serves  as 
president  and  chairman  of  the  board 
under  his  own  newly  formed  company. 
Snyder  General  Corp. 

Mr.  Snyder  admits  that  the  chances 
of  an  employee  buying  off  that  big  a 
chunk  of  a  corporation's  business  "is  a 
l-in-a-1,000  shot."  The  ingredients 
that  pulled  it  off  were  the  same  ingre- 
dients that  turned  the  division's  oper- 
ations from  a  $2  million  net  loss  to  a 
$4.8  million  net  profit  during  Mr.  Sny- 
der's tenure  as  president  under  Singer 
Hard  work,  ingenuity,  and  an  aggres- 
sive, straightforward  posting. 

So  it  is  with  the  same  aggressive  pos- 
ture that  Snyder  General  plunged  in 
full  force,  despite  the  sluggish  econo- 
my, to  iinprove  current  products,  de- 
velop new  ones  and  to  increase  produc- 
tion and  sales.  His  management  team 
announcing  that  they  "did  not  plan  to 
participate  in  the  recession"  sxirpassed 
their  initial  goal  within  the  first  6 
months.  At  that  time  Climate  Control, 
a  unit  of  Snyder  General,  reported 
record  sales,  better  profits  than  pro- 
jected, and  a  bank  debt  cut  by  one 
third. 

Now,  a  year  later,  the  company  has 
again  exceeded  their  targets  for  sales 
and  profits  and  have  cut  their  debt  in 
half. 

With  this  amazing  success  during  a 
construction  recession,  it  is  a  fairly 
safe  bet  that  Snyder  General's  air-con- 
ditioning sales  will  heat  up.  not  only 
to  cool  us  down  this  summer,  but  be- 
cause the  economic  recovery  is  on  the 
horizon. 


HJl.  2420 


HON.  HAROLD  L  VOLKMER 

ormasotnu 

m  THE  HOXWE  OP  BBPBE8EHTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  12, 1983 

*  Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Thursday.  April  7.  I  introduced  the 
Firearms  Owners  Protection  Act.  HJl. 
2420.  This  bill  is  similar  to  last  Con- 
gress HH.  3300  and  is  intended  to 
reform  a  number  of  provisions  of  the 
Federal  firearms  laws  which  serve  no 
legitimate  purpose  or  which  have  been 
used  by  Federal  officials  to  harass  and 
infringe  upon  the  rights  of  law  abiding 
firearms  owners. 

These  abuses  and  the  overstepping 
of  some  Federal  officials  in  this  area 
have  been  well-docimiented  in  a  varie- 
ty of  House  and  Senate  hearings  over 
the  past  three  Congresses.  The  provi- 
sions of  the  Firearms  Owners  Protec- 
tion Act  will  help  prevent  such  abuses 
from  occurring.  The  act  will  shift  the 
focus  of  the  Federal  law  enforcement 
effort  away  from  a  regulatory  mentali- 
ty, toward  an  actual  law  enforcement 
strategy  aimed  at  the  criminal. 

This  bill  provides  protection  for  the 
law-abiding  dtiasen  by: 

Providing  for  the  first  time  a  work- 
able definition  of  "engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness" so  that  the  licensing  require- 
ments of  the  Gun  Control  Act  have  a 
precise  meaning. 

Requiring  that  criminal  intent  be 
shown  before  a  citizen  is  subject  to  the 
penalties  of  a  Federal  felony. 

Requiring  that  before  firearms  can 
be  seized  and  forfeited,  they  be  shown 
to  have  actually  been  part  of  a  crimi- 
nal violation,  that  charges  be  filed 
within  120  days  of  seizure,  and  that  in 
the  event  of  acquittal  the  firearms  be 
returned. 

Limiting  the  intrusions  of  records 
and  inventory  checks  to  situations 
where  agents  have  reasonable  cause  to 
believe  a  criminal  violation  has  oc- 
curred— anniifti  checlES  and  bona  fide 
tracing  are  also  permitted. 

Retaining  existing  definitions  of 
"felon"  while  making  this  and  similar 
categories  of  prohibited  buyers  uni- 
form throughout  the  gun  laws. 

This  legislation  is  not.  as  critics  have 
claimed  in  the  past,  a  boom  to  the 
criminaL  It  will  not  permit  dangerous 
individuals  to  obtain  firearms.  In  fact, 
the  classes  of  prohibited  persons  are 
more  consistently  defined  and  compre- 
hensively covered  than  in  existing  law. 
Moreover,  restrictions  are  made  to 
apply  to  any  person  rather  than  Just 
dealers,  as  under  ciurent  law. 

This  bill  wUl  not  permit  purely  mail- 
order sales.  Requirements  of  a  face-to- 
face  meeting  between  the  seller  and 
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purchaser  wUl  still  exist,  and  transfers 
will  still  have  to  comply  with  Federal 
law  as  well  as  State  and  local  require- 
ments. 

A  mandatory  prison  sentence  for  the 
commission  of  a  felony  with  a  firearm 
is  included  in  H.R.  2420.  The  bill  is  de- 
signed only  to  aid  law-abiding  firearms 
owners,  not  those  who  criminally 
misuse  guns. 

Similar  legislation  secured  the  sup- 
port and  cosponsorship  of  over  180  of 
our  colleagues,  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  in  each  of  the  last  two  Congress- 
es. Over  70  Members  have  already 
Joined  in  cosponsoring  HJl.  2420.  Any 
Memliers  who  have  questions  or  wish 
to  cosponsor  H.R.  2420  may  contact 
me  or  Ttm  De  Coster  of  my  staff  at 
X5-8467.* 


SANTA  ANA  UNIFIED  SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS  THIRD  ANNUAL 
SUCCESS  DAY 


HON.  JERRY  M.  PATTERSON 

OrCALirOKHIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPBESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  April  12.  1983 

*  Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  pleased  to  note  that  the  Santa  Ana 
Unified  School  District  will  hold  its 
third  annual  Success  Day  on  May  18, 
1983. 

Sucess  Day  is  an  effort  by  educators, 
parents,  and  students  to  aclmowledge 
the  successes  of  former  and  present 
students.  On  this  day,  students  have 
the  opportunity  to  visit  with  past 
graduates  to  learn  about  their  achieve- 
ments and  successes  in  life.  Additional- 
ly, students  participate  in  various  pres- 
entations and  hear  keynote  speakers. 

The  purpose  of  Success  Day  is  two- 
fold. While  motivating  students  fur- 
ther toward  becoming  successful  and 
productive  members  of  society,  the 
commimity  also  acknowledges  the  ac- 
complishments of  c\u*ent  students  and 
educators. 

The  33.500  students  of  the  Santa 
Ana  Unified  School  District  have 
many  exceptional  alumni  to  look  up 
to,  including  Academy  Award-winning 
actress  Diane  Keaton,  Spacelab  astro- 
naut Gerald  Carr,  and  professional 
football  star  Issac  Curtis.  Neverthe- 
less, Success  Day  recognizes  the  con- 
tributions of  people  from  regular 
walks  of  life  to  stress  the  importance 
and  value  of  education  for  all  stu- 
dents. 

I  would  also  like  to  recognize  the 
Santa  Ana  Educators  Association  and 
the  South  Coast  Plaza  Village  for  co- 
sponsoring  this  event  with  the  alumni 
and  students  of  the  Golden  City's  Uni- 
fied School  District. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a  shared 
sense  of  pride  that  I  Join  my  communi- 
ty in  honoring  the  successes  of  former 
and  present  students  of  the  Santa  Ana 
unified  School  District  and  commend 
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those  who  are  working  diligently  to  in- 
still the  pride  of  learning  in  'young 
people.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  HERBERT 
EDWARD  LARM 


HON.  KE  SKELTON 

(WMUSOUKI 
nt  THS  HOU8S  OF  KBPRSSOITATIVBS 

Tuesday,  AprU  12.  1983 

•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  great  sadness  that  I  recently 
learned  of  the  death  of  a  leading  citi- 
aen  from  my  district  in  Missouri.  Mr. 
Herbert  Eklward  Larm  from  Jefferson 
City,  Mo.,  was  a  hard  working  family 
man  who  was  deeply  involved  in  his 
community  and  will  be  deeply  missed. 

Herbert  Larm  worked  for  the  Na- 
tional Life  &  Accident  Insurance  Co. 
for  the  past  30  years  and  raised  a 
family  of  two  boys  and  one  girl;  Ste- 
phen. Gregory,  and  Rebecca.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion Parish  and  the  Holy  Name  Socie- 
ty of  the  Immaculate  Conception 
Catholic  Church.  He  was  also  a  veter- 
an of  World  War  II,  and  was  an  active 
member  of  the  Boonevllle  Veterans  of 
Foreign  War  Post.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  where  he 
had  held  positions  as  district  deputy 
and  as  grand  knight  of  the  Boonevllle 
CouncU.  Mr.  Larm  was  active  in  man- 
aging Little  League  baseball  teams,  as 
well  as  working  with  the  Boy  Scouts. 

I  am  sure  that  the  loss  of  Mr.  Larm 
will  be  deeply  felt  by  all  who  knew 
him.  and  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  Join 
me  in  expressing  our  condolences  to 
his  family  and  friends.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  JAMES  N. 
GOLDSBflTH 


HON.  BOB  TRAXLER 

or  mcHJOAH 

m  TBI  Houss  or  represemtattves 

Tuesday.  April  12.  1983 

•  BCr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute 
to  Comdr.  James  N.  Goldsmith,  an 
outstanding  civic  leader  and  active 
member  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  as  he  nears  the  end  of  a  highly 
successfxil  year  with  the  Michigan  De- 
partment of  the  VPW. 

Commander  Goldsmith  earned  an 
exemplary  record  as  a  war  veteran  and 
VFW  loyalist.  Bom  in  the  year  1944. 
in  Flint  Mich..  "Goldie."  as  he  is 
known  to  his  friends,  graduated  from 
Flushing  High  School  and  immediate- 
ly thereafter  enlisted  in  the  U.S. 
Army.  He  served  with  the  84th  Engi- 
neer Battalion  in  Vietnam  from  1966 
to  1967. 

Upon  his  return  to  the  States,  he 
Joined  the  Flushing  VFW  post  5666 
and  quickly  rose  through  the  ranks. 
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holding  many  offices,  to  become  all- 
State  post  commander  in  1973. 

At  the  Michigan  Department  of  the 
VFW,  Commander  Goldsmith  served 
on  the  State  legislative  committee,  the 
aU-State  commander's  committee,  the 
post  honor  roll  director  and  as  mem- 
bership director  on  the  commander's 
committee.  He  was  elected  State 
Junior  vice  commander  in  1980,  becom- 
ing senior  vice  commander  in  1981. 
After  the  State  convention  in  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  last  year,  he  rose  to  the 
department's  highest  office. 

Commander  Goldsmith's  national  in- 
volvement with  the  VFW  has  included 
assignments  on  the  national  security 
and  foreign  affairs  committee,  the  na- 
tional youth  activities  committee,  and 
the  national  community  service  com- 
mittee. He  participated  in  the  national 
VFW  conventions  at  Minnei4>olis  and 
Dallas. 

Commander  Goldsmith,  his  wife, 
Dianne,  and  son.  James.  Jr..  live  in 
Clio.  Mich.,  where  he  is  employed  by 
the  A-C  Spark  Plug  Co.  I  am  very 
proud  to  have  such  an  outstanding 
American  citizen  in  my  congressional 
district,  and  I  appreciate  this  opportu- 
nity to  honor  him  on  the  floor  of  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives.* 
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VOICE  OP  DEMOCRACY  WINNER 


HON.  LARRY  L  CRAIG 

or  IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEHTATrVES 

Tuesday,  April  12,  1983 

•  Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  some- 
times get  so  involved  in  our  own  dis- 
cussions on  what  is  good  and  what  is 
bad  about  this  country,  we  lose  sight 
of  how  great  our  country  really  is.  In- 
terestingly enough,  it  seems  that  we 
can  be  most  effectively  reminded  of 
that  greatness  through  the  thoughts 
and  dreams  of  this  Nation's  youth. 
Today.  I  would  like  to  submit  for  the 
Record  the  remarks  of  Klristin  Schau- 
man.  of  Weiser,  Idaho.  EIristin  is 
Idaho's  Veteran's  of  Foreign  Wars 
Voice  of  Democracy  winner.  Her  mes- 
sage is  penetrating.  Our  actions  here 
today  are  no  more  important  than  the 
strength  of  the  youth  tomorrow  will 
make  them.  I  submit  this  for  your 
reading. 

I  know  of  two  pocket  knives.  One  is  rather 
old  and  worn.  It  has  three  blades  and  it  be- 
longs to  my  father.  The  large  blade  is  very 
sharp  and  cuts  through  things  easily.  The 
other  two  are  dull  and  not  used  for  much. 
Men  are  often  like  a  knife  with  several 
blades.  They  know  how  to  open  all  the 
blades,  but  after  a  whUe  they  use  only  one. 
The  rest  are  buried  in  the  handle.  They  are 
reaUy  no  better  off  than  if  they  had  a  knife 
with  but  one  blade.  As  the  years  go  by.  Just 
as  my  father  only  sharpened  one  of  the 
three  blades,  men  more  and  more  begin  to 
use  but  one  of  two  faculties  out  of  the  score 
with  which  they  are  endowed. 

The  other  knife  belongs  to  my  brother.  It 
is  new  and  shiny  and  has  seven  different 


blades.  The  knife  has  every  blade  sharpened 
and  ready  for  use.  In  addition,  it  has  a  can 
ottener,  cork  screw,  and  naU  file.  I  think 
youth  can  be  compared  to  this  knife.  Youth 
are  ready  and  anxious  to  try  many  different 
avenues.  They  have  new  skills  and  new  tools 
to  work  with.  They  want  to  test  and  try  out 
new  situations.  They  sharpen  and  re-sharp- 
en all  of  their  faculties  Just  as  my  brother 
re-sharpens  all  the  blades  of  his  knife. 

Toung  people  are  full  of  determination.  A 
failure  in  youth  often  creates  a  greater  de- 
termination to  succeed  the  next  time. 
Youth  are  ready  to  blaze  the  trail  to  new 
horizons.  They  know  no  limits  for  they  have 
yet  to  be  knoded  down  or  defeated. 

Changes— what  about  changes?  The  world 
is  constantly  changing,  but,  this  is  no  prob- 
lem for  youth.  Changes  are  looked  forward 
to,  absorbed,  and  carried  out  with  a  mini- 
mum amount  of  effort.  The  more  years  that 
pass  in  one's  life  time,  the  more  established 
and  comfortable  a  person  feels.  He  no 
longer  looks  forward  to  change.  Quite  the 
contrary,  he  resents  and  resists  it.  Youth 
are  quick  to  seize  opportunity— they  seldom 
drag  their  feet.  They  can  make  decisions 
based  on  facts  from  the  present,  not  looking 
to  problems  of  the  past.  It  has  been  said 
that  when  you  are  through  changing,  you 
are  through. 

A  man  la  not  paid  for  having  brains,  but 
for  using  them.  Youth  have  the  ability  to 
learn  quickly.  They  look  upon  education  as 
a  challenge.  When  they  don't  know  some- 
thing, they  are  not  ashamed  to  inquire 
about  it,  thus  they  attain  knowledge. 

For  these  three  reasons:  determlnatl(m,  a 
willingness  to  accept  change,  and  abUity  to 
learn,  I  think  youth  are  the  strength  of  our 
nation.  They  will  ensure  progress.  But, 
youth  isn't  the  permanent  property  of 
anyone.  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow  de- 
scribes it  well,  "How  beautiful  is  youth.  How 
bright  it  gleams  with  its  allusions,  aspira- 
tions, and  dreams.  Book  of  beginnings,  story 
without  end,  each  maid  a  heroine,  each  man 
a  friend."  Youth  is  merely  a  corridor  we 
pass  through  in  which  there  Is  no  stopping 
place  for  any  of  us.  Life  is  forever— but 
youth  is  Just  a  few  fleeting  years. 

The  future  of  our  community,  our  nation, 
our  world  marches  forward,  always  on  the 
feet  of  little  children  for  they  are  the 
youth,  the  strength,  of  tomorrow.* 


NTT  WINNERS 


HON.  CHARLES  PASHAYAN,  JR. 

orcALiroaMiA 
m  THE  HOtTSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  12, 1983 

•  Mr.  PASHATAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  30.  1983.  a  great  deal  of  collegi- 
ate basketball  history  was  made  in 
Madison  Square  Garden  at  the  annual 
National  Invitation  Tournament. 

A  college,  Fresno  State  University, 
its  basketball  team,  the  Battlin'  Bull- 
dogs, its  avid  fans  and  boosters,  affec- 
tionately called  the  Red  Wave,  a 
whole  community.  Fresno,  and  more 
broadly  the  San  Joaquin  VaUey,  Calif., 
gained  respectability  by  clawing  its 
way  to  the  top  and  providing  basket- 
ball fans  the  west  coast's  version  of 
the  cardiac  gang. 

This  community  of  interest  came  to- 
gether   March    30    when    the    little- 
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known  Bulldogs  from  California  beat 
the  DePaul  University  Blue  Demons, 
69-60.  for  the  NTT  championship.  In 
so  doing,  the  Bulldogs  became  the  first 
west  coast  school  in  35  years  to  win 
the  NTT,  and  became  the  first  repre- 
sentative of  the  Pacific  Coast  Athletic 
Association  to  win  a  national  basket- 
ball championship. 

The  Bulldogs  finished  the  season 
with  a  25-10  record,  giving  the  team  a 
52-14  record  overaU  for  the  last  two 
seasons.  The  tourney  title  earned  Bull- 
dog coach.  Boyd  Grant,  the  NTT  coach 
of  the  year.  Also  to  be  commended  are 
the  assistant  coaches.  Ron  Adams. 
Fred  Litaenberger.  and  Jim  Thrash. 
Ron  Anderson  was  chosen  the  most 
valuable  player  of  the  NTT.  He  re- 
ceived superb  support  from  his  team- 
mates. Bernard  Thompson.  Desl  Bar- 
more.  Tyrone  Bradley.  Omel  Nleves. 
Mitch  Arnold,  Cleave  Lewis.  David 
Mosebar.  Marvin  Carter.  Mario  Ellis. 
Mark  Gustin.  Charles  Smith,  and 
Jevon  Nixon. 

Looking  back  to  his  team's  victory. 
Coach  Grant  summed  up  this  year's 
successes  aptly  when  he  told  New 
York  Times  reporter  James  Tuite. 
"When  you  play  against  teams  with 
more  talent  than  yoxirs.  defense  must 
be  the  foundation  of  your  program. 
Like  our  President.  I  am  very  conser- 
vation on  offense  and  like  to  have  a 
strong  defense." 

I  am  proud  of  the  school,  its  teams, 
its  fans,  and  the  community  that  sup- 
ports them:  Fresno. 

The  NTT  victory  will  be  replayed 
over  and  over  again  in  the  weeks  and 
months  ahead.  It  is  and  will  continue 
to  be  a  rallying  point  for  a  community. 
It  means  a  winning  memory,  some- 
thing to  build  on.« 


WORLD  PEACE 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

or  rLORiDA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  12, 1983 
m  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  please 
allow  me  the  privilege  of  reprinting,  in 
the  Record,  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues the  report  entitled.  "The 
Report  of  the  Secretary  General  on 
the  Work  of  the  Organization"— 1982. 
The  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations,  Javier  De  Cuellar,  points  out 
in  his  eloquent  and  learned  address  his 
belief  that  the  only  way  for  world 
peace  to  exist  is  when  the  five  perma- 
nent members  of  the  Security  Council 
resolve  their  differences  and  use  their 
power  collectively  to  prevent  war.  as 
they  agreed  to  do  in  writing  when 
each  signed  the  U.N.  Charter.  I  think 
we  could  all  benefit  by  thoughtfully 
considering  the  Secretary  General's 
remarks. 
The  report  follows: 
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RDOKT  or  THK  SaCIXTAaT  OsmBAI.  on  THK 

WOKK  or  TRS  Okgahizatiok 
The  past  year  has  seen  an  alarming  suc- 
cenion  of  international  crises  as  well  as 
stalemates  on  a  nimiber  of  fundamental 
international  issues.  The  United  Nations 
Itself  has  been  unable  to  play  as  effective 
and  decisive  a  role  as  the  Charter  certainly 
envisaged  for  It.  Therefore,  in  this,  my  first 
annual  m>ort  to  the  General  Assembly,  I 
shall  depart  f  rcnn  the  usual  practice  of  sur- 
veying the  broad  range  of  the  work  of  the 
United  Nattoos;  Instead  I  shall  f  octis  on  the 
central  problem  of  the  Organisation's  capac- 
ity to  keep  the  peace  and  to  serve  as  a 
forum  for  negotiations.  I  stiaU  try  to  ana- 
lyse its  evldmt  difficulties  in  doing  so,  diffi- 
culties related  to  conflicts  between  national 
m.wnM  and  Charter  goals  and  to  the  current 
tendmcy  to  resort  to  confrontation,  vio- 
lence and  even  war  in  pursuit  of  what  are 
perceived  as  vital  interests,  claims  or  aspira- 
tions. The  general  international  divisions 
and  disorder  which  have  characterized  the 
past  year  have  unquestionably  made  it  even 
more  difficult  than  usual  for  the  Organiza- 
tion to  be,  as  it  was  intended  to  be,  a  centre 
for  harmonizing  the  actions  of  nations  in 
the  attainment  of  common  ends. 

The  problems  faced  by  the  United  Nations 
in  fulfilling  its  mission  derive  in  large  meas- 
ure from  the  difficulties  which  Govern- 
ments appear  to  have  in  coming  to  terms, 
both  within  and  outside  the  Organization, 
with  the  liarsh  realities  of  the  time  in  which 
we  live.  This  question  is,  of  course,  higlily 
relevant  to  the  use,  misuse  or  non-use  of  the 
United  Nations  as  an  instrument  for  peace 
and  rational  change. 

I  am  of  the  view  that  we  now  have  poten- 
tially better  means  to  solve  many  of  the 
major  problems  facing  humanity  than  ever 
before.  For  this  reason  I  retain,  in  the  last 
analysis,  a  sense  of  optimism.  This  basic  op- 
timism, however.  Is  tempered  by  our  appar- 
ent inability  to  make  adequate  use  of  these 
means.  Instead  we  sometimes  appear  still  to 
be  in  the  grip  of  the  dead  hand  of  a  less  for- 
tunate past.  As  a  result  we  often  lack  the 
vision  to  differentiate  between  short-term 
advantage  and  long-term  progress,  between 
politically  expedient  positions  and  the  indis- 
pensable objective  of  creating  a  civilized  and 
peaceful  world  order.  While  such  attitudes 
do  not  affect  the  validity  of  the  ideals  of  the 
Charter,  they  seriously  impair  the  proper 
utilization  of  the  machinery  of  the  United 
Nations  for  the  purposes  for  wtiich  it  was 
setup. 

We  live  today  in  the  presence  of  a  chilling 
and  unprecedented  phenomenon.  At  the 
peak  of  world  power  there  exist  enough  nu- 
clear weapons  to  destroy  life  on  our  planet. 
It  seems  evident  that  nothing  worthwtiile 
would  survive  such  a  holocaust,  and  this 
fact,  above  all  else,  contains  the  nuclear 
conf rontetlon— for  the  time  being  at  least. 

In  the  middle  level  of  world  power  there 
exist  vast  quantities  of  sophisticated,  so- 
called  conventional  weapons.  Indeed  we 
have  seen  some  of  them  In  devastating 
action  this  very  year.  These  weapons  are,  by 
comparison  with  those  of  former  times,  im- 
mensely destructive,  and  they  are  actually 
being  used.  They  ase  also  the  objects  of  a 
highly  profitable  inlematlonal  trade. 

At  yet  another  level  we  have  the  poverty 
of  a  vast  proportion  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion—a deprivation  Inexplicable  in  terms 
either  of  available  resources  or  of  the 
money  and  ingenuity  spent  on  armaments 
and  war.  We  tiave  unsolved  but  soluble 
problems  of  economic  relations,  trade,  dis- 
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tributlon  of  reaources  and  technology.  We 
have  many  Ideas  aitd  plans  as  to  how  to 
meet  the  growing  needs  of  the  large  mass  of 
humanity,  but  somehow  such  human  con- 
siderations seem  to  take  second  place  to  the 
technology  and  funding  of  violence  and  war 
in  the  name  of  national  security. 

It  Is  for  these  reasons  ttiat  our  peoples,  ea- 
pedally  the  young,  take  to  the  streets  in 
their  hundreds  of  thousands  In  many  parts 
of  the  world  to  proclaim  their  peacefiU  pro- 
test against  the  existing  situation  ai^  their 
deep  fear  of  the  consequences  of  the  arms 
race  and  nuclear  catastrophe.  Who  can  say 
that  these  gentle  protesters  are  wrong  or 
misguided?  On  the  contrary,  they  recall  us 
to  the  standards  and  the  duties  which  we 
set  ourselves  in  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations.  The  States  Members  of  this  Orga- 
nization should  not  ignore  the  slgnlficanoe 
of  what  they  are  trying  to  say. 

What  In  reality  is  the  role  and  the  capac- 
ity of  the  United  Nations  in  such  a  world? 
Our  Charter  was  bom  of  six  years  of  global 
agony  and  destruction.  I  sometimes  feel 
that  we  now  take  the  Charter  far  less  seri- 
ously than  did  its  authors,  living  as  they  did 
in  the  wake  of  a  world  tragedy.  I  believe 
therefore  tliat  an  Important  first  step  would 
be  a  conscious  recommitment  by  Govern- 
ments to  the  Charter. 

Certainly  we  have  strayed  far  from  the 
Charter  in  recent  years.  Governments  that 
believe  they  can  win  an  International  objec- 
tive by  force  are  often  quite  ready  to  do  so, 
and  domestic  opinion  not  InfrequenUy  ap- 
plauds such  a  course.  The  Security  Council, 
the  primary  organ  of  the  United  Nations  for 
the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
security,  all  too  often  finds  itself  unable  to 
take  decisive  action  to  resolve  international 
conflicts  and  its  resolutions  are  increasingly 
defied  or  Ignored  by  those  that  feel  them- 
selves strong  enough  to  do  so.  Too  frequent- 
ly the  Council  seems  powerless  to  generate 
the  support  and  influence  to  ensure  that  Its 
decisions  are  respected,  even  when  these  are 
taken  unanimously.  Thus  the  process  of 
peaceful  setUement  of  disputes  prescribed 
in  the  Charter  is  often  brushed  aside.  Stern- 
er measures  for  world  peace  were  envisaged 
in  Chapter  VII  of  the  Cluuler,  which  was 
conceived  as  a  key  element  of  the  United 
Nations  system  of  collective  security,  but 
the  prospect  of  realizing  such  measures  is 
now  deemed  almost  impossible  in  our  divid- 
ed international  community.  We  are  peril- 
ously near  to  a  new  international  anarchy. 

I  believe  that  we  are  at  present  embarked 
on  an  exceedingly  dangerous  course,  one 
symptom  of  which  is  the  crisis  in  the  multi- 
lateral approach  in  international  affairs  and 
the  concomitant  erosion  of  the  authority 
and  status  of  world  and  regional  Intergov- 
ernmental Institutions.  Above  all,  this  trend 
has  adversely  affected  the  United  Nations, 
the  instrument  that  was  created  specifically 
to  prevent  such  a  self-destructive  course. 
Such  a  trend  must  be  reversed  before  once 
again  we  bring  upon  ourselves  a  global  ca- 
tastrophe and  find  ourselves  without  insti- 
tutions effective  enough  to  prevent  It. 

While  I  do  not  propose  here  to  review  in 
detail  specific  situations  and  developments.- 
it  is,  of  course,  my  deep  concern  about  them 
that  leads  me  to  examine  the  underlying  de- 
ficiencies of  our  present  system.  The  trage- 
dy of  Lebanon  and  the  imperative  need  to 
resolve  the  problem  of  the  Middle  East  in 
all  Its  aspects,  Including  the  legitimate  right 
of  the  Palestinians  and  the  security  of  all 
States  In  the  region;  the  war  between  Iran 
and  Iraq;  the  political  situation  relating  to 
Afghanistan;  the  prevailing  convulsion  of 
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Oentnl  America;  questions  reUUng  to  Kam- 
tmrhf*:  painful  efforts  to  reach  a  settle- 
Dt  in  Cypnis;  the  situation  in  Western 
and  In  the  Horn  of  Africa— these 
other  potential  conflict  situations,  al- 
though often  (Uffering  widely  In  their 
nature,  should  all  be  responsive  to  a  respect- 
ed international  system  for  the  peaceful  set- 
tlement of  dilutes.  Even  in  the  sudden 
crisis  over  the  Falkland  Islands  (BCalvtnas). 
despite  the  intensive  negotiations  which  I 
conducted  with  the  fuU  support  and  enoour- 
agonent  of  the  Security  Council  and  which 
endeavoured  to  narrow  the  differences  be- 
tweoi  the  parties,  it  nevertheless  proved  im- 
possible In  the  end  to  stave  off  the  major 
conflict. 

Tet  in  all  of  these  cases,  all  of  the  parties 
would  have  gained  Immeasurably  in  the 
long  run  from  the  effectiveness  of  a  system 
for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes.  In 
the  case  of  Namibia  we  now  see  some  signs 
of  the  possibility  of  a  solution  after  many 
setbacks.  Let  us  hope  that  this  will  prove  a 
welcome  exception  to  the  general  rule.  But 
the  lesson  is  clear— scnnething  must  be  done, 
and  urgently,  to  strengthen  our  internation- 
al institutions  and  to  adopt  new  and  imagi- 
native approaches  to  the  prevention  and 
resolution  of  oonfUcts.  Faflure  to  do  so  will 
exacerbate  precisely  that  smse  of  insecurity 
which,  recently,  cast  its  shadow  over  the 
second  special  session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly devoted  to  disarmament.  Despite 
present  difficulties,  it  Is  imperative  for  the 
United  Nations  to  dispel  that  sense  of  inse- 
curity through  Joint  and  agreed  action  in 
the  field  of  disarmament,  especially  nuclear 
disarmament. 

I  must  mention  here  some  of  the  other 
main  sides  of  our  wmk.  There  is  the  promo- 
tion and  protection  of  human  rights 
throughout  the  world,  to  which  I  intend  to 
devote,  as  a  matter  of  high  priority,  the  at- 
tention that  is  called  for  by  the  charter  and 
made  all  the  more  imperative  by  the  current 
state  of  world  affairs.  There  are  the  great 
humanitarian  challenges,  often  involving 
large  numbers  of  refugees  and  dsplaced  per- 
sons, whose  plight  In  many  parts  of  the 
world  is  the  tragic  reflection  of  political 
strife  and  economic  distress.  There  is  the 
grave  and  as  yet  unsolved  problem  of  apart- 
heid. There  is.  furthermore,  the  whole  spec- 
trum of  issues  related  to  social  and  econom- 
ic development,  which  so  vitally  affect  both 
present  conditions  and  future  prospects.  My 
statement  to  the  Economic  and  social  Coun- 
cQ  on  7  July  of  this  year  provided  an  oppor- 
tunity to  review  the  latter,  to  call  for  action 
and  to  express  my  concern  on  the  stalemate 
in  the  North-South  dialogue  and  the  diffi- 
culties encountered  in  furthering  global  ne- 
gotiations and  measures  to  promote  world 
economic  recovery. 

In  our  endeavour  to  carry  out  this  ex- 
tremely wide  and  demanding  range  of  tasks, 
a  fundamental  rcQuirement  is  the  continued 
dedlcaiton.  integrity  and  professionaUam  of 
the  international  civil  service.  I  expect  the 
highest  standards  from  the  staff  of  the  Sec- 
retariat and.  for  my  part,  am  determined  to 
protect  their  Independence  and  to  ensure 
that  performance  and  merit  are  the  essen- 
tial criteria  for  professional  advuicement.  I 
have  already  defined  as  one  of  my  first  pri- 
orities the  attainment  of  enhanced  efficien- 
cy in  the  Secretariat,  which  must  be  worthy 
of  the  full  confidence  of  Member  States.  I 
wiU  continue  to  devote  every  effort  towards 
an  improved,  unified  and  coherent  adminis- 
tration. 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  most  urgent  goal 
is  to  reconstruct  the  Charter  concept  of  col- 
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leetlve  action  for  peace  and  security  so  as  to 
render  the  United  Nations  more  capable  of 
carrying  out  its  primary  function.  It  was  the 
lack  of  an  effective  system  of  collective  se- 
curity through  the  League  of  Nations  that, 
among  other  factors,  led  to  the  Second 
World  War.  Although  we  now  face  a  vastly 
changed  world  situation.  Governments  in 
fact  need  more  than  ever  a  workable  system 
of  collective  security  in  which  they  can  have 
real  c(mfiden>-«.  Without  such  a  system. 
Governments  will  feel  it  necessary  to  arm 
themselves  beyond  their  means  for  their 
own  security,  thereby  Increasing  the  general 
insecurity.  Without  such  a  system,  the 
world  community  will  remain  powerless  to 
deal  with  military  adventures  which  threat- 
en the  very  fabric  of  international  peace, 
and  the  danger  of  the  widening  and  escala- 
tion of  local  conflicts  will  be  corresponding- 
ly greater.  Without  such  a  system  there  wiU 
be  no  reliable  defence  or  shelter  for  the 
small  and  weak.  And  without  such  a  system 
all  of  our  efforts  on  the  econcHoiic  and  social 
side,  which  also  need  their  own  collective 
imi>etus,  may  well  falter. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  Govern- 
ments could  actively  assist  in  strengthening 
the  system  prescribed  in  the  Charter.  More 
systematic,  leas  last-minute  use  of  the  Secu- 
rity Council  would  be  one  means.  If  the 
Council  were  to  keep  an  active  watch  on 
dangerous  situations  and.  If  necessary,  initi- 
ate discussions  with  the  parties  before  they 
reach  the  point  of  crisis.  It  might  often  be 
possible  to  defuse  them  at  an  early  stage 
before  they  degenerate  into  violence. 

Unfortunately  there  has  been  a  tendency 
to  avoid  bringing  critical  problems  to  the 
Security  Council,  or  to  do  so  too  late  for  the 
Council  to  have  any  serious  Influence  on 
their  development.  It  Is  essential  to  reverse 
this  trend  if  the  Council  is  to  play  its  role  as 
the  primary  world  authority  for  interna- 
tional peace  and  security.  I  do  not  believe 
that  it  is  necessarily  wise  or  responsible  of 
the  Council  to  leave  such  matters  to  the 
Judgement  of  the  conflicting  parties  to  the 
point  where  the  Council's  irrelevance  to 
some  ongoing  wars  becomes  a  matter  of 
comment  by  world  public  opinion. 

In  recent  years  the  Security  Coimcil  has 
resorted  increasingly  to  the  valuable  process 
of  informal  consultations.  However  there  Is 
sometimes  a  risk  that  this  process  may 
become  a  substitute  for  action  by  the  Secu- 
rity Council  or  even  an  excuse  for  inaction. 
Along  the  same  line  of  thought,  it  may  be 
useful  for  the  Council  to  give  renewed  con- 
sideration to  reviewing  and  streamlining  its 
practices  and  procedures  with  a  view  to 
acting  swiftly  and  decisively  in  crises. 

Adequate  working  relations  between  the 
permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council 
are  a  sine  qua  non  of  the  Council's  effective- 
ness. Whatever  their  relations  may  be  out- 
side the  United  Nations,  within  the  Council 
the  permanent  members,  which  have  special 
rights  and  special  responsibilities  under  the 
Charter,  share  a  sacred  trust  that  should 
not  go  by  default  owing  to  their  bilateral 
difficulties.  When  this  happens,  the  Council 
and  therefore  the  United  Nations  are  the 
losers,  since  the  system  of  collective  seciulty 
envisaged  by  the  Charter  presupposes,  at 
the  minimum,  a  working  relationship 
among  the  permanent  members.  I  appeal  to 
the  members  of  the  Council,  especially  its 
permanent  members,  to  reassess  their  obli- 
gations in  that  regard  and  to  fulfill  them  at 
the  high  level  of  responslblity  indicated  in 
the  Charter. 

There  Is  a  tendency  In  the  United  Nations 
for  Governments  to  act  as  though  the  pas- 
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sage  of  a  resolution  absolved  them  from  fur- 
ther reaponaibiUty  for  the  subject  in  ques- 
tion. Nothing  could  be  ftuther  from  the  in- 
tention at  the  Charter.  In  fact  resolutions, 
particularly  those  unanimously  adopted  by 
the  Security  Council,  should  serve  as  a 
springboard  for  governmental  support  and 
determination  and  should  motivate  their 
policies  outside  the  United  Nations.  This 
indeed  is  the  esMnoe  of  the  treaty  obliga- 
tion which  the  Charter  imposes  on  Member 
States.  In  other  words  the  best  resolutim  in 
the  world  will  have  UtUe  practical  effect 
unless  GovenuneuCs  of  Member  States 
follow  it  up  with  the  appropriate  support 
and  action. 

Very  often  the  Secretary-General  is  allot- 
ted the  function  of  following  up  on  the  im- 
plementation of  a  resolution.  Without  the 
continuing  diplomatic  and  other  support  of 
Member  States,  the  Secretary-Oeneral's  ef- 
forts often  have  less  chance  of  bearing  fruit. 
Concerted  diplomatic  action  is  an  essential 
complement  to  £he  implementation  of  reso- 
lutions. I  believe  that  in  reviewing  one  of 
the  greatest  problems  of  the  United  Na- 
tions—lack of  respect  for  its  decisions  by 
those  to  whom  they  are  addressed— new 
ways  should  be  considered  of  bringing  to 
bear  the  collective  influence  of  the  member- 
ship on  the  problem  at  hand. 

The  same  consideration  appVes  to  good  of- 
fices and  negotiations  of  various  kinds  un- 
dertaken at  the  behest  of  the  Security 
Council.  Very  often  a  Member  State  or 
group  of  Member  States  with  a  special  rela- 
tionship to  those  Involved  in  such  negotia- 
tions could  play  an  extremely  important  re- 
inforcing role  in  promoting  understanding 
and  a  positive  attitude. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  Security  Council  be- 
coming involved  too  late  in  critical  situa- 
tions. It  may  well  be  that  the  Secretary- 
General  should  play  a  more  forthright  role 
in  bringing  potentially  dangerous  situations 
to  the  attention  of  the  Council  within  the 
general  framework  of  Article  99  of  the 
Charter.  My  predecessors  have  done  this  on 
a  niunber  of  occasions,  but  I  wonder  If  the 
time  has  not  come  for  a  more  systematic  ap- 
proach. Most  potential  conflict  areas  are 
well  known.  The  Secretary-General  has  tra- 
ditionally, if  informally,  tried  to  keep  watch 
for  problems  likely  to  resiilt  In  conflict  and 
to  do  what  he  can  to  pre-empt  them  by 
quiet  diplomacy.  The  Secretary-General's 
diplomatic  means  are,  however,  in  them- 
selves quite  limited.  In  order  to  carry  out  ef- 
fectively the  preventive  role  foreseen  for 
the  Secretary-General  tuider  Article  99,  I 
intend  to  develop  a  wider  and  more  system- 
atic capacity  for  fact-finding  In  potential 
conflict  areas.  Such  efforts  would  naturally 
be  undertaken  In  close  co-ordination  with 
the  Council.  Moreover,  the  Council  Itself 
could  devise  more  swift  and  responsive  pro- 
cedures for  sending  good  offices  missions, 
military  or  civilian  observers  or  a  United  Na- 
tions presence  to  areas  of  potential  conflict. 
Such  measures  could  inhibit  the  deteriora- 
tion of  conflict  situations  and  might  also  be 
of  real  assistance  to  the  parties  In  resolving 
Incipient  disputes  by  peaceful  means. 

Peace-keeping  operations  have  generally 
been  considered  to  be  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful Innovations  of  the  United  Nations, 
and  certainly  their  record  over  the  years  is 
one  of  which  to  be  proud.  They  have  proved 
to  be  a  most  useful  Instrument  of  de-escala- 
tion and  conflict  control  and  have  extended 
the  influence  of  the  Secturity  Council  Into 
the  field  in  a  unique  way.  I  may  add  tliat 
United  Nations  peace-keeping  operations 
have    traditionally    shown    an    admirable 


degree  of  courage,  objectivity  and  tmpaitlal- 
tty.  This  record,  which  is  a  great  credit  to 
the  Organlntlon.  is  sometimes  overlooked 
in  the  heat  of  partisanship. 

The  UmitatioiT  of  peace-keeping  oper- 
ations are  less  well  understood.  Thus  when, 
as  happened  recently,  a  peace-keeping  oper- 
ation is  overrun  or  brushed  aside,  the  credi- 
bility both  of  the  United  Nations  and  of 
peace-keeping  operations  as  such  is  severely 
shaken. 

It  is  not  always  realised  that  peace-keep- 
ing operations  are  the  visible  part  of  a  com- 
plex framework  of  polltleal  and  diplomatic 
efforts  and  of  countervailing  pressures  de- 
signed to  keep  the  peace-keeping  efforts  and 
related  peace-making  efforts  effective.  It  is 
assumed  that  the  Security  CouncO  itself 
and  those  Member  States  in  a  position  to 
bring  influence  to  bear  will  be  able  to  act 
decisively  to  ensure  respect  for  decisions  of 
the  CounciL  If  this  framework  breaks  down, 
as  It  did  for  example  in  Lebanon  last  June, 
there  is  UtUe  that  a  United  Nations  peace- 
keeping force  can  by  Itself  do  to  rectify  the 
situatioiL  Indeed  in  such  circumstances  it 
tends  to  become  the  scapegoat  for  the  devel- 
opments that  follow. 

Peace-keeping  operations  can  function 
properly  only  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
parties  and  on  a  clearly  defined  mandate 
from  the  Security  CounciL  They  are  based 
on  the  assumption  that  the  parties.  In  ac- 
cepting a  United  Nations  peace-keeping  op- 
eration, commit  themselves  to  co-operating 
with  it.  This  commitment  Is  also  required  by 
the  Charter,  under  which  all  concerned 
have  a  clear  obligation  to  abide  by  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Council.  United  Nations  peace- 
keeping operations  are  not  equipped,  au- 
thorised, or  indeed  made  avaUable,  to  take 
part  in  military  activities  other  than  peace- 
keeping. Their  main  strength  Is  the  will  of 
the  international  community  which  they 
symbolize.  Their  weakness  comes  to  light 
when  the  political  assumptions  on  which 
they  are  based  are  ignored  or  overridden. 

I  recommend  that  member  States,  espe- 
cially the  members  of  the  Security  CouncU, 
should  again  study  urgently  the  means  by 
which  our  peace-keeping  operations  could 
be  strengthened.  An  Increase  In  their  mili- 
tary capacity  or  authority  Is  only  one  possi- 
bility—a possibility  which  may  well  give  rise 
in  some  circumstances  to  serious  political 
and  other  objections.  Another  poesibUlty  is 
to  underpin  the  authority  of  peace-keeping 
operations  by  guarantees.  Including  explicit 
guarantees  for  collective  or  individual  sup- 
portive actiotL 

In  recent  months,  two  multinational 
forces  were  set  up  outside  the  framework  of 
the  United  Nations  to  perform  peace-keep- 
ing tasks,  because  of  opposition  to  United 
Nations  involvement  either  within  or  out- 
side the  Security  Council.  While  under- 
standing the  circumstances  which  led  to  the 
establishment  of  these  forces,  I  find  such  a 
,  trend  disturbing  because  it  demonstrates 
the  difficulties  the  Security  CouncU  encoun- 
ters in  fulfilling  its  responsibilities  as  the 
primary  organ  for  the  maintenance  of  Inter- 
national peace  and  security  in  the  prevailing 
political  conditions. 

We  should  examine  with  the  utmost 
frankness  the  reasons  for  the  reluctance  of 
parties  to  some  conflicts  to  resort  to  the  Se- 
curity Council  or  to  use  the  machinery  of 
the  United  Nations.  The  fact  is  that  the 
Council  too  often  finds  itself  on  the  side- 
lines at  a  time  when,  according  to  the  Char- 
ter, Its  posslbUltles  should  be  used  to  the 
maximum.  Allegations  of  partisanship,  inde- 
cisiveness  or  incapacity  arising  from  divi- 
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sions  among  Member  States  are  sometimes 
invoked  to  Justify  this  side-tracking  of  the 
CounciL  We  should  take  such  matters  with 
the  utmost  seriousness  and  ask  ourselves 
what  Justifications,  if  any,  there  are  for 
them  and  what  can  be  done  to  restore  the 
CouncO  to  the  position  of  influence  it  was 
given  In  the  Charter. 

This  last  problem  also  applies  to  other 
organs  of  the  United  Nations  and  brings  me 
to  the  question  of  the  validity  and  utility  of 
the  United  Nations  as  a  negotiating  forum. 
We  have  seen  in  the  case  of  the  law  of  the 
sea  for  example,  what  remarkable  results 
can  be  achieved  in  well-organized  negotia- 
tions within  the  United  Nations  framewoi^ 
even  on  the  most  complex  of  issues  and  even 
though  there  was  no  unanimous  agreement 
On  the  peace  and  security  side,  the  Security 
CouncO  has  shown  and  continues  to  show 
that  it  is  often  c^^able  of  negotiating  impor- 
tant basic  resolutions  on  difficult  problems. 
The  General  Assembly  also  has  to  its  credit 
historic  documents  negotiated  In  that  organ 
and  in  its  subsidiary  organs,  not  only  on  the 
political  but  also  on  the  economic  and  social 
side. 

But  in  spite  of  all  this  I  am  concerned 
that  the  poaribOities  of  the  United  Nations, 
especially  of  the  Security  CouncU,  as  a  ne- 
gotiating forum  for  urgent  International 
problems  are  not  being  sufficiently  realized 
or  used.  Let  us  consider  what  \s  perhaps  our 
most  formidable  international  problem— the 
Middle  East.  It  is  absolutely  essential  that 
serious  negotiations  on  the  various  aspects 
of  that  problem  Involve  aU  the  parties  con- 
cerned at  the  earUest  possible  time.  Far  too 
much  time  has  already  elapsed,  far  too 
many  Uves  and  far  too  many  opportunities 
have  been  lost,  and  too  many  f  aits  accomplis 
have  been  created. 

I  feel  that  the  Security  CounciL  the  only 
place  in  the  world  where  aU  of  the  parties 
concerned  can  sit  at  the  same  table,  could 
become  a  most  useful  forum  for  this  abso- 
lutely essential  effort.  But  if  this  is  to  be 
done,  careful  consideration  wiU  have  to  be 
given  to  what  procedures,  new  if  necessary, 
should  be  used  and  what  rules  should 
govern  the  negotiations.  I  do  not  believe 
that  a  public  debate,  wiiich  could  weU 
become  rhetorical  and  confrontatlonaL  wiU 
be  enough.  Other  means  wlU  have  to  be 
used  as  weU  if  negotiations  on  such  a  com- 
plex and  deeply  rooted  problem  are  to  have 
any  useful  outcome.  The  devidng  of  such 
means  is  certainly  weU  within  the  ingenuity 
and  capacity  of  concerned  Member  States. 

A  related  question  to  which  we  should 
give  more  consideration  concerns  what  are 
productive  and  what  are  counter-productive 
i4>proaches  to  the  different  aspects  of  our 
work.  Obviously,  a  parliamentary  debate 
may  generate  rhetoric,  and  sometimes  even 
a  touch  of  acrimony.  But  negotiations  and 
the  resolution  of  urgent  problems  require  a 
different  approach.  Debate  without  effec- 
tive action  erodes  the  credibility  of  the  Or- 
ganizaUon.  I  feel  that  In  the  United  Nations 
if  we  wish  to  achieve  results,  we  must  make 
a  more  careful  study  of  the  psychological 
and  poUtical  aspects  of  problems  and  ad- 
dress ourselves  to  our  work  accordingly.  It  is 
Insufficient  to  indulge  In  a  course  of  action 
that  merely  tends  to  strengthen  extreme  po- 
sitions. 

The  United  Nations  is  now  37  years  old.  It 
has  survived  a  period  of  unprecedented 
change  In  almost  aU  aspects  of  human  life. 
The  world  of  1982  is  vasUy  different  from 
that  of  1945,  and  that  difference  U  reflected 
In  the  United  Nations.  In  other  words,  the 
Organization  has  had  to  adapt  to  new  cir- 
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cumstances  to  a  quite  unexpected  extent. 
But  it  Is  not  enou^  for  the  United  Natiaas 
mer^  to  reflect  change  or  conflict.  The  Or- 
ganization was  intended  to  present  to  tb« 
world  the  highest  common  denominator  of 
international  behaviour  and,  in  doing  so.  to 
develop  a  binding  sense  of  international 
community.  It  was  to  that  end  that  Govern- 
ments drafted  and  ratified  the  Charter. 
Amid  the  various  perils  that  now  threaten 
the  orderly  progress  of  hiuuuiity.  I  hope 
that  we  can  rally  once  again  to  the  stand- 
ards of  the  Charter,  begliming  with  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  and  steadily 
branching  out  towards  the  other  objectives 
of  that  prophetic  dociunent. 

FInaUy  let  me  appeal  to  aU  Governments 
to  make  a  serious  effort  to  reinforce  the 
protective  and  pre-emptive  ring  of  collective 
security  which  should  be  our  oommon  shel- 
ter and  the  most  Important  task  of  the 
United  Nations.  The  wiU  to  use  the  machin- 
ery of  the  Charter  needs  to  be  consciously 
strengthened,  and  aU  Governments  must 
try  to  look  beyond  short-teim  national  in- 
terests to  the  great  posstbOities  of  a  more 
stable  system  of  coUectlve  international  se- 
curity, as  weU  as  to  the  very  great  perils  of 
failing  to  develop  such  a  system.  For  these 
reasons  I  would  suggest  that  consideration 
be  given  to  the  usefulness  of  holding  a 
meeting  of  the  Security  CouncU  at  the  high- 
est possible  level,  one  object  of  which  mi^t 
be  to  '<«'M'ii««  in  depth  some  of  the  problems 
I  have  mentioned. 

Member  States  wiU,  I  hope,  understand  if 
I  end  this  report  on  a  personal  note.  Last 
year  I  was  appointed  Secretary-General  of 
this  Organization,  which  embodies  the  no- 
blest hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  peoples  of 
the  world  and  whose  functions  and  alms 
imder  the  Charter  are  certainly  the  highest 
and  most  Important  ever  entrusted  to  an 
international  institution.  This  year,  time 
after  time  we  have  seen  the  Organization 
set  aside  or  rebuffed,  for  this  reason  or  for 
that,  in  situtations  in  which  it  should,  and 
could,  have  played  an  important  and  con- 
structive role.  I  think  this  tendency  Is  dan- 
gerous for  the  world  community  and  dan- 
gerous for  the  future.  As  one  who  has  to 
play  a  highly  public  role  in  the  Organiza- 
tion, I  cannot  disguise  my  deep  anxiety  at 
present  trends,  for  I  am  absolutely  con- 
vinced that  the  United  Nations  Is  Indispen- 
sable In  a  world  fraught  with  tension  and 
peril.  Institutions  such  as  this  are  not  buflt 
in  a  day.  They  require  constant  constructive 
work  and  fidelity  to  the  principles  on  which 
they  are  based. 

We  take  the  United  Nations  seriously 
when  we  desperately  need  It.  I  would  urge 
that  we  also  seriously  consider  the  practical 
ways  In  which  it  should  develop  Its  c^jacity 
and  be  used  as  an  essential  Institution  in  a 
stormy  and  uncertain  world.* 


CIVILIAN  RULE  IN  URUGUAY 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

OPCALXrORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRKSENTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  April  12.  19S3 
•  Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
last  internal  election  in  Uruguay  held 
on  November  28,  demonstrated  again 
the  peoples'  determination  for  a 
return  to  civilian  rule.  Of  2  million  eli- 
gible voters.  1.2  million  cast  votes.  82.8 
percent  chose  figures  representing  op- 
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position  to  the  military  government 
In  the  plebieclte  2  years  eaiiler.  the 
military's  Cronocrama  was  also  sound- 
ly defeated.  The  Uruguayan  people 
are  on  an  adamant  progression  toward 
the  return  of  their  nation  to  its  histor- 
ical tradition  of  democracy. 

Although  the  exonplification  of  will 
is  considered  a  victory  by  Uruguajrans, 
the  North  American  press  virtually 
unrecognized  the  significance:  coupled 
with  the  United  States  backing  of  the 
military's  Cronograma.  the  struggle  of 
the  Uruguayan  people  has  been  theirs' 
alone.  As  the  majority  leader  Wilson 
Ferreira  Aldunate  noted: 

The  eomment  of  the  State  Department 
weloomed  the  election  ai  another  Important 
step  tn  Urucuay'B  return  to  democracy,  the 
Umguayana  would  not  neoenarily  agree 
with  this  aannment;  after  all  the  condi- 
tkxw  nuToundinc  the  election  were  hardly 
Democratic.  Nonetheless,  they  celebrated  a 
trhimph— the  triumph  of  the  whole  country 
of  dvQlans.  and  thus  the  triumph  of  dvlUza- 
tion.* 


MITCHELL  INTRODUCES 
PRIVATE  BILL 


HON.  PARREN  J.  MITCHELL 

OnUBTLAlID 
a  TOE  HOU8X  OP  BEPSKSKHTATTVaS 

Tuesday.  April  12. 1983 

•  Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Spealter. 
today,  I  am  introducing  a  biU  on 
behidf  of  two  constituents  whose  civil 
rights  were  violated  during  the  years 
1972  and  1973.  Emerson  B.  Vereen  and 
his  daughter.  Audrey  O.  Lewis,  from 
the  city  of  Baltimore,  have  since  tried 
to  secure  appropriate  compensation 
through  the  Judicial  system  and  have 
failed.  The  facts  follow: 

My  constituents'  civil  rights  were 
violated  as  a  result  of  an  Illegal  drug 
arrest  and  subsequent  criminal  pros- 
ecution during  1972  and  1973.  Since 
that  time,  except  for  a  hallow  Judg- 
ment obtained  against  the  two  arrest- 
ing officers,  one  of  whom  was  a  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration  agent, 
and  the  other  a  Baltimore  city  police 
detective,  my  constituents  have  been 
unable  to  obtain  relief  through  the  Ju- 
dicial system  to  compensate  them  for 
their  losses.  In  the  Federal  tort  claim 
and  section  1983  actions,  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  city  of  Baltimore's 
motions  for  summary  Judgment  were 
granted  because  of  the  Judge's  holding 
that,  despite  the  fact  that  the  officers' 
perjury  did  not  become  known  uintil  6 
years  after  the  tort,  the  3-year  statute 
of  limitations  began  to  run  on  August 
16,  1972,  the  date  of  the  wrong.  Addi- 
tionally, the  Judge  concluded  that  the 
Federal  Tort  Claim  Act's  section 
which  provided  for  liability  in  cases  of 
intentional  torts  committed  by  police 
or  investigative  officers  did  not 
become  effective  until  March  1974, 
and  could  not  be  applied  retroactively. 
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My  constituents,  consequently,  have 
exhausted  all  Judicial  avenues  and  can 
only  resume  a  normal  life  if  they  are 
aided  through  the  initiative  I  have  in- 
troduced. The  significant  financial  loss 
which  we  are  attempting  to  recover 
can  never,  however,  compensate  for 
the  mental  anguish  and  tainted 
images  imposed  upon  Mr.  Vereen  and 
Ms.  Lewis  throughout  the  last  10 
years. 

In  introducing  this  bill  today.  I 
would  like  to  express  my  admiration  to 
my  constituents  for  their  valiant  at- 
tempts to  secure  justice.  It  is  Just 
shameful  that,  due  to  improprieties  on 
the  part  of  arresting  officers,  innocent 
citizens  have  had  to  suffer  needlessly. 

Additionally,  I  would  commend  the 
outstanding  efforts  of  Attorney 
Charles  Honeyman  who  has  acted  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  Vereen  and  Ms.  Lewis 
above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty.  In 
the  absence  of  sufficient  financial  re- 
muneration, Mr.  Honeyman  has  ex- 
tended his  services  and  has  worked 
closely  with  my  office  to  insure  the  in- 
troduction of  this  bill,  which  repre- 
sents a  final  alternative. 

I  urge  expeditious  consideration  of 
thisbilL* 


CONTROL  THE  EXPORT  OP 
WESTERN  TECHNOLOGY 


HON.  TOBY  ROTH 

OP  wiscoNsni 

nr  THZ  HOUSK  OP  RKPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  April  12,  1983 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  by  request,  with  Mr. 
BoincKR,  the  President's  proposals  to 
amend  the  Export  Administration  Act. 
For  a  quarter  centuiry.  Congress  has 
wrestled  with  developing  an  effective 
statute  to  control  exports  of  strategic 
goods  and  technologies  and  to  estab- 
lish a  basis  for  East- West  trade.  The 
administration's  proposals  are  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  this  process. 
Over  the  past  several  months,  several 
cabinet-level  departments  have  exam- 
ined the  operation  and  purposes  of  our 
export  control  laws  and  regulations. 
The  administration,  in  congrrasional 
testimony  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  International  Economic  Policy  and 
Trade,  has  addressed  the  problem  of 
the  hemorrhage  of  advanced  Western 
technology  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
adversaries  around  the  world. 

The  administration  has  highlighted, 
as  have  other  Members  of  Congress, 
the  lax  enforcement  in  previous  years 
of  export  control  regulations  wliich 
permitted  the  transfer  to  the  Soviet 
Union  of  defense-sensitive  U.S.  tech- 
nology. Our  investigations  into  this 
subject  area  may  have  uncovered  only 
the  tip  of  the  iceberg. 

I  welcome  the  administration's  bill. 
It  is  a  contribution  to  the  debate  now 
before    the    subcommittee    and    will 
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shortly  come  before  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  Congress  diuing  the 
past  several  reauthorizations  of  this 
legislation  has  developed  its  own  im;>- 
proach  to  export  control,  export  pro- 
motion, and  East- West  trade.  I  look 
forward  to  carefully  evaluating  these 
proposals  with  my  colleagues  on  the 
committee.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  RAYMOND  E. 
WALKER 


HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD,  JR. 


OP 
IN  THE  HOUSX  OP  RZPRKSKMTATrVBS 

Tuesday.  April  12. 1983 

•  Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
speak  today  in  tribute  to  a  longtime 
friend  of  mine,  Raymond  E.  Walker, 
who  died  on  February  26  at  the  age  of 
61  in  Hopkinsville,  Ky. 

Walker,  a  native  of  Trigg  County,  re- 
tired in  Decemt>er  1981.  having  served 
26  years  with  the  HopkinsviUe  police 
force,  the  last  10  years  of  which  he 
was  chief  of  the  police  department.  As 
a  youth  he  never  thought  of  being  a 
police  officer,  but  in  1955,  he  decided 
to  Join  the  police  force  and  worked  his 
way  through  the  ranks  to  chief. 

It  was  during  his  administration 
that  many  department  changes— such 
as  expanding  the  duties  of  black  offi- 
cers and  the  acceptance  of  women  as 
regular  beat  officers— were  made. 

Raymond  E.  Walker  was  a  chief  who 
voiced  pride  in  the  members  of  the 
local  police  force.  He  worked  constant- 
ly and  diligently  against  what  he  saw 
as  temptation  for  corruption.  Indeed, 
his  decade  at  the  top  was  a  strong  and 
tough  administration. 

A  World  War  II  Army  veteran  who 
served  a  tour  of  duty  in  the  Pacific 
Theater,  a  member  of  the  Second  Bap- 
tist Church,  and  a  member  of  the  Hop- 
Idnsville  Masonic  Lodge,  Walker  was  a 
great  contributor  to  his  community. 
Indeed,  he  spent  many  years  of  iiis  life 
in  dedication  to  the  police  department 
and  to  Hopkinsville. 

Chief  Walker  was  helpful  and  kind 
to  me  as  his  Congressman  on  several 
occasions.  I  was  proud  to  call  him  a 
friend. 

Survivors  include  his  lovely  wife. 
Onie  Shelton  Walker,  and  a  son,  Mi- 
chael Walker,  both  of  HopkinsviUe.  I 
extend  my  sjmapathy  to  the  survivors 
and  friends  of  this  fine  Kentuckian 
who  was  truly  an  inspiration  to  those 
who  knew  and  respected  him.« 
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OPPOSE  THE  FEDERAL  COMMU- 
NICATIONS COBOCSSION'S 
PLAN  TO  REPEAL  THE  FINAN- 
CIAL INTEREST  AND  SYNDICA- 
nON  RULES 

HON.  ANTHONYC.  BEILENSON 

OPCAUPOBinA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSEMTATTVES 

Tuesday.  April  12. 1983 
m  IBx.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  have  received  a  number  of  let- 
ters from  constituents  favoring  repeal 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission's financial  interest  and  syndi- 
cation rules.  My  constituents,  who  rep- 
resent charitable  community  service 
organizations,  have  been  given  an  omi- 
nous warning  from  the  local  broadcast 
stations  affiliated  with  the  three 
major  television  networks.  The  sta- 
tions have  been  spreading  the  word 
that  the  growth  of  pay  TV  threatens 
their  continued  financial  success  and 
that,  unless  the  FCC's  rules  are  re- 
pealed, they  will  not  be  able  to  contin- 
ue to  carry  the  public  service  an- 
nouncements which  are  so  vital  to 
these  nonprofit  community  groups. 

Mr.  Speaker,  naturally  my  constitu- 
tents  are  concerned  about  the  possible 
loss  of  this  essential  means  of  reaching 
the  public.  However,  since  I  oppose 
the  repeal  of  these  FCC  rules  and 
have  Joined  with  more  than  40  of  my 
colleagues  in  cosponsoring  H.R.  2250. 
which  would  prevent  repeal  of  the 
rules  for  5  years,  I  want  to  set  the 
record  straight  about  the  claims  being 
made  by  the  networks. 

Contrary  to  what  the  networks  are 
saying,  this  is  not  a  question  of  free 
TV  versus  pay  TV  or  cable  TV.  It  is 
really  a  question  of  the  networks 
versus  the  independent  TV  stations 
and  independent  producers  of  TV 
shows— and  the  public.  Despite  the 
growth  of  alternatives  to  network  pro- 
graming, the  networks  still  have  more 
than  75  percent  of  the  prime-time  au- 
dience, and  their  profits  have  contin- 
ued to  grow  enormously  in  recent 
years.  When  the  networks  are  not 
trying  to  scare  people,  they  boost  that 
they  will  remain  the  dominant— and 
profitable— medium  for  the  foreseea- 
ble future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  networlts  are  seek- 
ing the  power  to  drive  Independent  TV 
producers  and  stations  out  of  business. 
The  existing  rules  have  created  a  place 
in  the  TV  market  for  independent  pro- 
ducers and  stations,  which  has  led  to 
greater  competition  than  ever  before. 
Deregulation  would  lead  to  less  compe- 
tition and  a  drastic  reduction  in  the 
quality  of  prime  time  TV. 

I  urge  all  Members  to  join  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  Henry  Waxmam,  in 
cosponsoring  H.R.  2250,  and  I  am  ap- 
pending an  editorial  from  yesterday's 
Washington  Post  in  support  of  the 
rules. 
The  editorial  follows: 
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[From  the  Washington  Post,  April  IMS] 

Who  Cowthols  TVs  Pake  Mabkct? 
More  than  most  television  viewers  realize, 
the  greening  and  screening  of  what  they  see 
is  controlled  by  the  three  big  networks: 
ABC,  CBS  and  NBC.  The  networks'  domi- 
nance of  commercial  access  automatically 
makes  them  gatekeepers  of  content.  It  is 
these  networks  to  which  producers  come  to 
seU  programs,  usually  at  a  loss,  but  always 
with  a  hope  and  incentive  of  recovery  and 
profit  once  the  networks  let  the  shows  go 
into  rerun  sales  and  distribution  to  various 
stations.  Tet  wov  it  not  for  some  Important 
protections  adopted  by  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission  in  1970,  the  networks 
would  have  an  even  tighter  lock  on  this 
market.  So  guess  which  three  organizations 
are  now  pressing  for  rvpeiX  of  those  protec- 
tions? 

The  big  three  networks  are  attacking 
rules  that  prohibit  them  from  syndicating 
any  programs,  or  from  sharing  in  the  syndi- 
cation revenues  from  programs  they  do  not 
produce.  If  the  networks  were  to  have  their 
way  with  the  PCC,  viewers  could  say  good- 
bye to  what  lltUe  oMnpetition  has  managed 
to  grow  in  the  Independmt  production,  dis- 
tribution and  broadcasting  of  programs; 
farewell,  too.  to  any  growth  and  program  di- 
versity of  independent  television  sUtions 
whose  Ufeblood  (and  liveliness  of  fare)  U 
their  access  to  syndicated  sliows. 

In  most  industrtes.  "deregulation"  is  sup- 
posed to  open  a  market  and  allow  competi- 
tion to  flourish.  But  It  is  the  other  way 
around  here;  in  commercial  TV— unlike 
radio,  where  some  10,000  stations  of  aU  fi- 
nancial and  organizational  sizes  can  peel  off 
shares  of  their  program  markets  with 
modest  investments— these  very  niles  were 
enacted  to  incnate  competition.  Repeal 
would  kill  competition,  not  increase  it. 

An  example:  those  "M'A'S'H"  reruns  on 
local  stations  first  ran  In  prime  time  on 
CBS,  which  made  its  money  by  selling  ad- 
vertising. Were  there  no  rule  prohibiting 
CBS  from  start-to-flnlsh  ownership  of  this 
program,  the  network  could  have  e»ntrolled 
all  rerun  sales.  Would  it  have  sold 
"M*A*S*H"  reruns  to  nonaffiliated  stations 
for  broadcast  during  those  years  or  evenings 
in  which  it  was  showing  the  first-runs?  With 
the  rules  in  effect,  the  producer— 20th  Cen- 
tury-Pox Television— was  free  to  sell  the 
reruns  to  any  stations. 

The  big  networks  argue  that  competition 
is  growing  through  cable,  satellite-dish  and 
other  Innovations  in  broadcasting,  and  that 
they  need  protection.  When  they're  not 
talking  repeal,  though,  these  same  networks 
are  assuring  advertisers,  stockholders  and 
viewers  that  they  will  continue  to  dominate 
the  news  and  entertainment  market  on  TV. 
Either  way,  these  networks  already  have  n- 
nancial  Interests  In  this  new  technology, 
and  are  not  exactly  punching  up  "signoff ' 
for  the  last  time. 

If  the  day  comes  when  all  those  extra  new 
independent  channels  are  beaming  quality 
programs  to  option-hungry  viewers  In  a  ma- 
jority of  America's  homes— and  If  the  net- 
works aren't  In  this  business  In  enough 
other  ways  to  keep  turning  hefty  profits- 
then  the  PCC  might  take  another  look  at 
repeal  of  the  financial  interest  and  syndica- 
tion rules.  But  until  then,  the  public's  inter- 
est In  more  open  competition  and  program 
diversity  lies  in  defending  these  rules 
av&lnst  the  high-powered  attacks  of  the  big 
three  networks.  And  that  defense  looks  to 
the  votes  of  reflective  PCC  members  to 
reject  repeal  proposals  that  would  strip 
away  these  important  protections.* 
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RESTORING  THE  ECONOMY 

HON.  TONY  COELHO 

OP  CAIJPORIfIA 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEIfTATlVES 

Tuesday.  April  12. 1983 
•  Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
our  colleagues.  Lake  Evans  of  Illinois, 
recently  brought  to  my  attention  an 
excellent  article  that  appeared  in  the 
Des  Moines  Register.  Among  other 
things,  it  describes  a  line  from  the 
President's  state  of  the  Union  address 
that  is  familiar  to  us  all:  "We  who  are 
in  Government  must  take  the  lead  in 
restoring  the  economy." 

I  want  to  thank  Lame  for  sending  me 
the  article.  I  hope  that  all  Members 
will  take  a  minute  to  look  it  over. 
[Prom  the  Des  Moines  Register,  Jan.  SI. 

19831 
PRKsntDTT's  Stats  or  thz  Uwiom  Adokzss 

(By  Donald  Kaul) 
President  Reagan  gave  his  SUte  of  the 
Union  address  to  less  than  rave  reviews.  The  • 
right-wingers    didn't    think    it    was    right 
enough;  the  left-wingers  didn't  think  It  was 
left  enough;  the  moderates  didn't  think  it. 
was  middle  mougli. 
I  thought  It  was  OK. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I  am  a 
sucker  for  the  State  of  the  Union  address;  I 
think  it  Is  a  marvelous  Institution.  It  forces 
the  president  to  go  before  the  Congress  and 
the  world  and  explain  why  things  aren't  as 
bad  as  they  seem.  It's  not  the  place  for  a 
great  «)eech— I  doubt  that  there's  ever  been 
a  great  State  of  the  Union  address— but  It  is 
a  valuable  exercise  in  public  humiliation  for 
a  figure  who  must  constantly  struggle  with 
the  tempUtion  of  arrogance. 
And  I  thought  Reagan  did  just  fine. 
I  had  a  friend  once  who  was  an  unfaithful 
husband:  a  good  man  In  most  respects  but 
cursed  with  a  wandering  eye,  among  other 
things.  I  asked  him  what  he  would  do  if  his 
wife  ever  found  out  about  his  philandering. 
"If  she  accuses  me,  I'll  deny  everything," 
he  said.  "And  if  she  proves  It  on  me,  I'll  fall 
on  my  Imees  and  beg  for  mercy." 

I  thought  that  Reagan  struck  a  nice  bal- 
ance between  those  two  extremes.  He  said, 
basically,  that  his  program  has  been  a  grand 
success  and  that  heTl  have  It  fixed  any 
minute.  With  10-percent  unemployment  and 
$200  billion  deficits  on  the  horizon,  what 
else  could  he  say? 

The  speech  did  have  one  truly  fine 
moment,  however,  though  not  of  Mr.  Rea- 
gan's making. 

The  president  was  reading  along  in  his 
speech,  pretty  much  amid  dead  sUenoe, 
when  he  came  to  the  line:  "We  who  are  in 
government  must  take  the  lead  in  restoring 
the  economy."  And  the  Democrats  in  the 
chamber  rose  as  one  person  and  applauded 
and  cheered.  The  Republicans,  of  course, 
then  followed  suit.  It  stopped  the  show. 

Well,  let  me  tell  you  something,  folks: 
Those  Democrats  were  not  merely  demon- 
strating their  appreciation  of  the  line.  They 
were  trmiriTig  an  Ironic  statement  on 
Reaganomlcs.  the  cult  of  "he  governs  best 
who  governs  least."  They  were  using  body 
language  to  say  to  the  president:  "So  you  fi- 
nally wised  up.  eh?  Welcome  to  the  club." 

You  will  watch  a  great  many  political 
events  before  you  again  see  a  group  of  poli- 
ticians Join  together  In  Ironic  statement. 
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poUUcluis  feel  about  irony  the  way 
WASP  feel  aiwut  garUe. 

Anyway,  It  waa  one  of  your  Great  Mo- 
Banti  In  Qovmunent.  Too  bad  if  you 
mtandit. 

B|>w*tng  of  preaidents,  I  read  a  good 
I^rndon  Johimn  story  the  other  day.  John- 
son, remember,  always  made  a  big  deal 
about  having  put  his  money  in  a  "blind 
trust"  when  he  became  president,  saying 
that  he  was  >«*«"W"g  over  backward  to  see 
that  no  oonfUct  of  interest  arose.  Well,  this 
story  Is  about  Just  how  blind  that  trust  was. 

One  of  the  foundation  stones  of  the  con- 
siderable Johnson  fortune  was  a  television 
station  in  Austin.  Texas.  The  station  wasn't 
doing  as  well  ss  Johnson  would  have  liked 
one  year,  so  he  took  time  off  from  his  presi- 
dmtlal  duties  to  go  down  there  and  chew 
out  the  general  manager.  Then  he  turned  to 
the  station's  anchorman  and  said: 

"Bob,  I  saw  you  do  the  ll-o'dock  news 
last  night  And  you  never  smiled.  Tou  got  to 
smile  more.  People  like  it." 

The  anchonnan  replied:  "Remember.  Mr. 
Presklent.  last  night  we  had  the  new  casual- 
ty figures  from  Vietnam,  and  the  earth- 
quake in  Italy,  plus  that  Jet  crash  in  Austra- 
lia." 

Johnson  leaned  forward  and  said:  "Bob. 
smfle  in  between." 

That  was  not  merely  a  blind  trust;  it 
didnt  even  need  reading  glasses. 

I  haiH>en  to  be  one  of  those  people  who 
think  that  President  Reagan  is  going  to  nm 
for  re-electi<Hi. 

I  don't  think  he  could  stand  giving  up 
show  business.* 


the  hobce  of  national 
basketbauj  champions 


HON.  KE  ANDREWS 

OP  NOSTH  CAMOLDIA 
XM  TBS  HOVSX  OF  RBPRXSKirTATrVXS 

Tuetday,  April  12,  1983 

•  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fourth  Congression- 
al District  of  North  Carolina  is  becom- 
ing known  as  the  home  of  national 
basketball  champions.  Last  Monday 
night  in  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.  the 
Wolfpack  of  North  Carolina  State  Uni- 
versity  in  Raleigh  defeated  the  Univer- 
sity of  Houston.  54-52.  to  bring  the  na- 
tional title  back  to  North  Carolina  for 
the  second  straight  year.  You  may 
recall  that  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  was  last  year's 
champion. 

Mi.  Speaker.  I  believe  this  is  a  first, 
and  I  challenge  my  coUeagues  here  to 
offer  evidence  to  the  contrary.  Never 
before  in  the  long  history  of  the 
NCAA  basketball  tournament  has  the 
national  title  been  claimed  in  succes- 
sive years  by  two  different  schools 
from  the  same  congressional  district. 

Hats  off  to  Coach  Jim  Valvano,  his 
team,  and  the  alumni  and  supporters 
of  North  Carolina  State  University. 
We  in  North  Carolina  are  mighty 
proud  of  their  accomplishment.  We 
are  equally,  if  not  more,  proud  of  the 
outstanding  academic  tradition  of  our 
North  Carolina  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  In  fact.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  issue  another  challenge  to  my 
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colleagues.  To  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge and  belief,  there  is  no  other  con- 
gressional district  which  can  boast 
more  Ph.  D.'s  than  the  one  I  am  privi- 
leged to  serve.  We  are  doubly  blessed 
in  the  Fourth  District  and  across  our 
State  to  have  such  an  excellent  record 
of  both  athletic  and  academic  achieve- 
ment* 
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NORTH  wmST  CONNECl'lCU'l'  CTT- 
IZEN  OF  THE  TEAR  FOR  1983— 
KATHLEEN  BARNES 


HON.  NANCY  L  JOHNSON 

OP  comracncuT 
nf  THE  HOUSK  or  BKPBXSSNTATrVSS 

Tuetday,  April  12, 1983 

•  Mrs.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  %>eaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
honor  a  constituent  of  mine,  Kathleen 
Barnes,  who  has  recently  been  select- 
ed as  the  northwest  Connecticut  citi- 
zen of  the  year  for  1982.  She  was  cited 
for  her  variety  of  activities  from  her 
work  on  helping  establish  and  monitor 
the  recycling  program  at  the  four- 
town  regional  landfill,  and  her  civic- 
mindedness  as  coordinator  for  the 
New  Hartford  Environmental  Action 
Committee,  to  her  volunteer  activities 
at  the  Winsted  Memorial  Hospital.  I 
would  like  to  reprint  an  editorial  from 
the  Winsted  Citizen,  which  so  aptly 
sums  up  the  valuable  contributions  of 
this  energetic  and  dedicated  woman. 

[From  the  Winsted  Citizen.  Feb.  38. 1983] 
CinZKIl  OP  THI  Ykak 

With  great  pleasure,  the  Citizen  today  an- 
nounced its  selection  of  Kathleen  Barnes  of 
New  Hartford  as  Citizen  of  the  Tear.  The 
award  was  established  by  the  newspaper  in 
1978  to  recognize  individuals  who  have  sig- 
nificantly contributed  to  improving  the 
quality  of  life  in  our  comer  of  the  state  and 
who  have  set  a  good  example  of  citizenship 
and  civic  responsibility. 

By  any  standards.  Kathleen  Barnes  more 
than  measures  up.  Her  work  on  New  Hart- 
ford's Environmental  Action  Committee  has 
promoted  public  awareness  of  environmen- 
tal issues  and  the  groups  poll  of  municipal 
political  candidates  has  given  town  voters 
something  more  than  campaign  rhetoric  to 
consider  when  they  enter  the  voting  booth. 

Her  work  promoting  a  regional  recycling 
center  at  the  Regional  Refuse  Disposal  Dis- 
trict and  then  monitoring  its  operation  has 
helped  reduce  litter,  conserve  resources  and 
produce  income  that  reduces  the  cost  of 
landfill  operations  by  $20,000  to  $25,000  a 
year. 

Her  volunteer  work  at  Winsted  Memorial 
Hospital  demonstrates  her  compassion  for 
her  fellow  man. 

And  her  regular  attendance  at  New  Hart- 
ford Board  of  Selectmen  and  Board  of  Fi- 
nance meetings  shows  a  personal  commit- 
ment to  fulfilling  her  civic  responsibility 
and  makes  her  an  informed  spokesman  who 
usually  commands  attention,  if  not  always 
agreement. 

Through  it  all.  she  has  maintained  a  sense 
of  proportion  and  modesty.  She  eschews 
awards,  gives  praise  to  others  around  her 
and  protests,  "I  get  more  credit  than  I 
should." 


On  that  point,  we  must  disagree,  Kath- 
leen Barnes  la  truly  an  outstanding  dtlaan 
of  Tlorthwest  Connecticut  and.  though  sb« 
may  protect,  she  is  our  Citizen  of  the  Tear 
for  1982.* 


April  IS,  198S 

Government  officials  on  their  endeav- 
or.* 


JEFFERSON  COUNTY'S  CDBO 
PROGRAM 


HON.  DOUGLAS  APPLEGATE 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THI  House  or  RKPRKSKNTATTVES 

Tuesday.  April  12, 1983 

•  Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
Members  of  Congress,  we  are  only  too 
aware  of  the  sensitive  money  crunch 
that  often  plagues  government  at  vir- 
tually all  levels,  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  the  smallest  hamlet.  There 
are  no  quick-fix  solutions  to  these 
problems  as  we  have  come  to  leam, 
only  prudent  sound  fiscal  manage- 
ment. It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  wish 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
membership  the  outstanding  efforts 
being  made  with  success  by  the  Jeffer- 
son County,  Ohio  County  Commission- 
ers Albert  Olexia,  Edward  Swiger,  and 
Jerry  Krupinski,  as  well  as  the  other 
county  officials  there. 

As  evidence  of  their  efforts,  the 
county  has  received  a  letter  of  com- 
mendation from  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Towns  and  Townships  for  its 
handling  of  funds  from  the  State-ad- 
ministered community  development 
block  grant  (CDBG)  program.  Accord- 
ing to  this  association.  Jefferson  Coun- 
ty's program  works  "because  of  the 
foresight  of  the  county  commissioners, 
the  analysis  of  local  problems  by  town- 
ships and  village  officials  and  the  co- 
ordination of  coimty  and  local  govern- 
ment efforts  through  the  regional 
planning  commission." 

During  the  first  year  that  the  indi- 
vidual States  administered  these 
funds,  Jefferson  County  received  a 
formula  grant  of  $231,500.  The  com- 
missioner decided  to  set  aside  one-half 
of  this  amount  to  allot  to  villages  and 
townships.  Under  the  county  plan,  all 
villages  and  townships  were  eligible, 
with  awards  being  made  on  the  basis 
of  population  and  projects  that  met 
Federal  eligibility  rules.  The  county 
took  it  upon  themselves  to  shoulder 
all  the  State  and  Federal  administra- 
tion requirements  within  its  own 
CDBG  fund  allotment.  Door-to-door 
surveys  to  determine  up-to-date 
income  levels  were  also  conducted  by 
the  county  planning  commission, 
which  meant  some  communities  first 
declared  ineligible  because  of  outdated 
income  data  were  then  found  to  be  eli- 
gible to  receive  funds. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  encourage  all  Govern- 
ment officials,  particularly  those  serv- 
ing on  the  local  level,  to  use  Jefferson 
County's  fiscal  responsibility  as  a 
model.  I  believe  this  would  be  to  their 
advantage.  Again.  I  congratulate  these 


HUMANITARIAN  SERVICE  BILL 


HON.  PARREN  J.  MITCHELL 

OPMAXTLARD 

m  THC  Honsi  or  rsprxskhtativcs 

Tuesday,  April  12,  1983 

•  Mr.  BflTCHELL  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year,  the  President  signed  Public  Law 
97-360.  "to  set  aside  certain  surplus 
vessels  for  health  services  to  develop- 
ing countries."  Mr.  Vahdkr  Jagt  and  I 
were  the  original  sponsors  of  this 
measure  in  the  House  and  Mr.  Dole 
introduced  the  Senate  bill.  We  proudly 
fought  to  insure  that,  while  these  ves- 
sels had  outlived  their  value  as  nation- 
al security  ships,  we  could  still  find 
some  use  for  them. 

Through  the  efforts  of  Life  Interna- 
tional, a  private,  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion, we  were  able  to  secure  three  ves- 
sels and  for  the  next  5  years,  in  ac- 
cordance with  Public  Law  97-360,  Life 
will  be  raising  funds  so  that  they  may 
lease  or  purchase  them  at  the  end  of 
this  set-aside  period. 

Today.  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  set 
aside  additional  vehicles  so  that  they 
will  not  be  merely  scrapped,  thereby 
denjring  a  chance  to  ever  utilize  them 
to  guarantee  help  from  our  country  to 
developing  nations.  Realizing  that  Life 
International  is  currently  raising 
funds  for  the  first  three  vessels,  my  at- 
tempt, with  the  Introduction  of  the 
present  bill,  is  to  merely  save  the  re- 
maining vessels  from  destruction.  The 
set-aside  legislation  will  at  least  ac- 
complish this. 

I  do  urge  other  Members  to  Join  me 
in  cosponsoring  this  bill  and  I  urge  its 
expeditious  consideration.* 
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One  of  thoae  Minnesotans  still  listed 
as  wiiiMring  in  action  Is  Eugene  Handra- 
han  of  St.  Paul.  Eugene  grew  up  right 
down  the  street  from  my  parents' 
home  on  E»st  Montana  Avenue,  on 
the  east  side  of  St.  Paul.  In  1968, 
Eugene  was  drafted  and  went  to  Viet- 
nam. One  day,  near  the  Vietnam-Cam- 
bodian border.  Eugene  was  wounded 
and  later  disi^peared  without  a  trace. 
Elugene's  daughter,  Pam  Handrahan, 
was  bom  shortly  before  her  father  dis- 
i4>peared.  She  is  now  a  14-year-old 
high  school  freshman  who  has  never 
known  her  father.  Pam  Handrahan 
has  written  the  following  poem,  which 
was  delivered  in  the  Minnesota  State 
Capitol  Rotunda  on  Saturday.  April  9. 
1983.  Pam  asks  all  of  us  to  remember 
her  father,  Eugene,  and  all  of  the 
nearly  2,500  Americans  who  are  still 
miBntng  in  action  in  a  very  special  way. 

Far  away  in  Indochina 

Are  some  men  held  prisoner  there. 

And  they're  sure  they've  been  forgotten; 

They  think  we  just  don't  care. 

If  you  remember,  show  the  people 

And  wear  a  ribbon  bright  and  red. 

TeU  all  the  world  they're  not  forgotten 

For  the  blood  and  tears  they've  shed. 

They  were  warriors  in  a  far  land 

And  the  price— they  can't  come  home 

'Cause  you  see,  they're  still  held  captive 

All  abandoned  .  .  .  and  all  alone. 

It's  been  years  since  they  were  captured 

And  their  homes  have  died  away 

But  somehow  we've  got  to  free  them 

And  they've  got  to  hear  us  say: 

"Yes,  we  rememberi  Well  show  the  people 

We'll  tie  ribbons  bright  and  red 

Well  tell  the  world— You're  not  forgotten 

Nor  the  blood  and  tears  you've  shed." 

We'll  tell  the  world  you're  not  forgotten 

Nor  the  blood  and  tears  you've  shed 

There's  a  movement  in  this  nation 

To  wake  the  people  and  get  them  marching 

And  let  the  ribbon  proudly  say: 

"Yes,  we  remember.  We'll  show  the  people 

Well  tie  ribbons  bright  and  red 

We'll  tell  the  world— You're  not  forgotten 

And  well  shed  the  tears  you've  shed."* 


RE&IEIiCBERING  OUR  POW/MIA'S 


HON.  BRUCE  F.  VENTO 

oPMnnnsoTA 

IH  THX  HOnSK  or  RXFRESKNTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  April  12,  1983 

•  Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day, April  9.  I  spoke  before  a  gather- 
ing of  several  hundred  Minnesotans  at 
the  Minnesota  State  Capitol  in  St. 
Paul  to  commemorate  National  POW/ 
MIA  Recognition  Day.  I  was  certainly 
one  of  the  less  important  persons 
present  considering  the  presence  of 
the  families  and  friends  of  the  47  Min- 
nesotans who  are  still  officially  listed 
as  "missing  in  action."  These  47  Min- 
nesotans are  among  the  nearly  2,500 
Americans  who  are  still  missing  in 
action.  The  families  of  those  still 
listed  as  missing  in  action  have  en- 
dured their  loneliness  and  anguish 
with  great  strength  and  courage.  They 
implore  all  of  us  not  to  forget,  but  to 
remember  their  loved  ones. 


NEW  KEN  CAMPUS,  PSU,  MARKS 
25TH  ANNIVERSARY 
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Walter  Crognale,  president  of  the 
campus'  student  government  associa- 
tion, and  Mr.  Ralph  Spencer,  presi- 
dent of  the  New  Kensington  Area 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  New  Kensington  Campus  of 
PSU  today  is  a  far  cry  from  the  facili- 
ty which  opened  its  doors  in  1958  to  = 
Just  79  students,  who  were  enrolled  in 
two  technical  associate  degree  pro- 
grams taught  in  a  rented  public  school 
building  in  the  city  of  New  Kensing- 
ton. 

Now,  the  campus  is  home  to  more 
than  1,100  full-time  students,  enrolled 
in  a  multitude  of  programs,  and  con- 
tains seven  modem  buildings  on  a  65- 
acre  tract  of  land  in  Upper  Burrell 
Township.  During  the  past  25  years, 
more  than  20,000  students  have  been 
served  in  resident  instruction  pro- 
grams offered  by  the  campus  and  an- 
other lOO.OOCT  in  continuing  education 
operations. 

The  New  Ken  Campus,  however,  has 
become  more  than  Just  a  facility  for 
educational  advancement.  It  stands 
today  as  a  cultural,  public  service,  and 
economic  stimulus  for  the  city  of  New 
Kensington  and  five  surrounding 
counties. 

The  importance  of  this  campus,  and 
others  like  it,  must  never  l>e  underesti- 
mated. Education  was,  is  and  always 
will  be  the  key  to  our  Nation's,  indeed 
any  nation's,  future. 

Today,  the  world  of  high  technology 
has  burst  upon  us  and  if  we,  as  a 
nation,  are  to  remain  competitive  we 
must  depend  on  our  schools  of  learn- 
ing, such  as  the  New  Ken  Campus,  to 
produce  the  scientists  and  engineers 
we  wUl  need. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  I  extend  our  congratulations  to 
the  New  Kensington  Campus  of  the 
Pennsylvsuiia  State  University  on  this 
milestone  in  its  history  and  wish  it 
continued  success  in  the  years  to 
come.* 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OP  PDmSTLVAHIA 
m  TBB  HOtrSE  or  REntKSENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  12, 1983 

*  Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mi.  Speaker,  on 
Tuesday,  April  12,  the  New  Kensing- 
ton Campus  of  Pennsylvania  State 
University  will  observe  its  25th  anni- 
versary as  a  center  for  higher  educa- 
tion. 

The  list  of  honored  guests  and 
speakers  who  will  gather  in  the  Holi- 
day Inn  to  mark  the  occasion  is  im- 
pressive. It  includes  Dr.  John  W. 
Oswald,  president  of  Penn  State;  Dr. 
Robert  Scannel,  vice  president  and 
dean;  Mr.  Kenneth  Holderman,  vice 
president  emeritus;  Dr.  Robert  D.  Ar- 
buckle,  executive  officer  of  the  New 
Kensiiigton  Campus;  Iklary  Louise 
Grendon,    president,    faculty    senate; 


DEMOCRATIC  RESPONSE  TO  AN 
ADDRESS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 


HON.  MARCY  KAPTUR 

OP  OHIO 
IH  THX  HOUSE  Or  RXFRESEHT ATI  V  E8 

Tuesday,  April  12.  1983 

*  Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  Con- 
gressman Simon's  excellent  Democrat- 
ic response  to  President  Reagan's  Sat- 
urday radio  talk  on  April  9,  1983.  Our 
distinguished  colleague  called  on  the 
President  to  formulate  real,  solid  ini-° 
tiatives  that  involve  more  than  drift- 
ing to  meet  our  urgent  national  needs. 
Congressman  Smoii  underscores  the 
need  for  strong  leadership  and  biparti- 
san efforts  to  achieve  solutions  to  the 
serious  problems  which  confront  our 
Nation. 


UMI 
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I  ask  my  colleagues  from  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  to  take  the  time  to  read 
Paol  SmoH's  statement  and  to  Join  to- 
gether to  structure  and  implement 
achievable  solutions  to  our  society's 
pressing  problems. 

Paul  Simon's  Statement  follows: 
Dkmociutic  Rksponsx  to  ah  Addrkss  bt  thx 
Prxsidkiit 
(By  Pattl  Simon) 

rm  Paul  Simon,  Congressman  from 
Southern  nilnois. 

I  commend  the  President  for  these  radio 
talks.  It's  Important  that  a  free  nation  have 
dialofue  on  Issues,  and  President  Reagan  is 
helping  to  provide  that 

Today,  the  space  shuttle  "Challenger"  re- 
turns anid  when  it  touches  down,  we  will  feel 
a  sense  of  pride  and  accomplishment. 

We  are  realising  goals  set  years  ago. 

But  what  are  we  doing  to  challenge  our- 
selves today?  What  goals  are  we  setting  to 
make  America  a  better  place,  and  to  assure 
that  It  Is  better  yet  for  our  children,  and  for 
their  children? 

The  President  has  told  you  the  most  pop- 
ular thing  any  politician  can  tell  you:  that 
he  wants  to  cut  taxes.  What  he  hasn't  said 
is  that  it  is  really  a  shift  in  taxes.  Have  you 
noticed  that  in  the  last  two  years  your  local 
and  state  taxes  have  gone  up?  He  also  fails 
to  mention  the  record-breaking  deficits 
which  we  now  have— more  than  three  times 
higher  than  any  previous  administration  for 
one  fiscal  year.  What  he  advocates  Is  that 
we  should  borrow  money  to  give  ourselves  a 
further  tax  cut.  Does  that  really  make 
sense?  The  President  talks  about  indexing— 
but  he  didn't  tell  you  that  Republicans  like 
Arthur  Bums  and  others  have  warned 
against  this.  He  didn't  teU  you  that  It  will 
result  In  greater  deficits  and  cause  the  worst 
tax  of  aU,  higher  interest  rates.  He  didn't 
tell  you  that  Minnesota  tried  this  and  had  a 
huge  deficit,  that  Brazil  and  Israel  have 
done  this  and  ended  up  with  high  Inflation. 
As  to  the  economy,  yesterday's  newspapers 
tell  us  that  there  are  now  more  poor  than 
ever.  Business  failures  are  at  the  highest 
point  since  the  Great  Expression. 

The  President  says  that  workers  did  not 
lose  their  Jobs  by  chance.  He's  right.  Since 
he  took  office  unemployment  has  grown 
three  percent— more  than  three  million 
workers  have  lost  their  Jobs.  Those  out  of 
work  more  than  six  months  have  more  than 
doubled.  The  policies  he  is  advocating  will 
not  Improve  things.  Those  who  disagree, 
Mr.  President,  include  Republicans  and 
Democrats.  Those  who  oppose  you  are  not 
Socialists.  Your  nameH»lllng  doesn't  help. 
We  Just  want  action.  Why  not  try  the  same 
bi-partisanship  that  we  provided  on  Social 
Security  and  use  It  for  the  unemployment, 
for  the  deficit,  for  aims  control,  for  foreign 
policy. 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  for  a  member  of 
Congress  to  keep  in  touch  with  reality,  even 
more  difficult  for  a  President.  1  with  the 
President  could  talk  to  Bill  Wilson  who 
works  at  the  post  office  at  West  Frankfort. 
Illinois.  Bill's  wife  died  after  surgery,  and  he 
now  has  a  hospital  and  medical  bill  of 
$152,000— none  of  It  covered  by  Insurance.  I 
wish  the  President  could  have  been  with  me 
recently  at  E3lzabethtown.  Illinois— popula- 
tion 436.  One  of  the  people  there  was  Ervin 
Price,  40  years  old.  He  Is  out  of  work.  He 
and  his  wife  Linda  have  three  children:  15, 
13,  and  8.  They're  on  welfare.  Their  15-year- 
old  daughter  needs  glasses,  which  they  can't 
buy.  When  I  asked  if  he  could  go  to  a  town 
thirty  mUes  away  if  I  found  part-time  work 
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for  him.  he  replied.  'I'U  hitchhike."  They 
heat  their  home  with  wood  picked  up  along 
the  road. 

That  Is  real  life  in  the  real  America  today. 
That  is  the  America  the  President  and  Con- 
gress must  acknowledge  and  help.  It  Is  not 
enough  to  make  speeches  in  Pittsburgh 
about  training  people  for  high  tech.  That 
sounds  good,  but  it  Is  not  practical  for  most 
people  In  Elizabethtown,  Illinois— nor  for 
most  unemployed  steelworkers,  coal  miners 
and  auto  workers.  Mr.  President,  Ervin 
Price  and  eleven  million  other  Americans 
can't  hand  you  their  resumes.  We  need  real, 
solid  answers.  We  need  a  vision  and  some 
concrete  goals  that  call  for  more  than  drift- 
ing. 

My  concerns  about  the  void  in  leadership 
include  three  areas.  First,  in  a  world  In 
which  total  destruction  is  now  possible,  the 
overwhelming  sentiment  in  Congress— 
among  Republicans  and  Democrats— is  that 
President  Reagan  and  Soviet  leader  Turiy 
Andropov  should  meet  and  meet  soon.  Too 
much  is  at  risk  to  do  anything  less.  We  need 
genuine,  enforceable  arms  control,  but  that 
can  be  buUt  only  on  the  basis  of  greater  un- 
derstanding at  the  very  top.  The  most  mini- 
mal kind  of  understanding  is  now  lacking. 
Never  in  all  of  history  has  It  been  so  Impor- 
tant that  two  nations  not  miscalculate. 
Amazingly,  we  are  doing  less  and  less  to  un- 
derstand each  other.  The  tough  Job  of  nego- 
tiating an  arms  control  agreement  becomes 
impossible  if  the  present  tone  of  viclousness 
on  both  sides  continues  to  worsen. 

Second,  there  Is  the  belief  in  this  Adminis- 
tration that  you  can  help  the  least  fortu- 
nate most  effectively  by  helping  the  already 
fortunate  more.  It  Is  easy  to  respond  to  the 
wishes  of  the  rich  and  powerful:  any  govern- 
ment can  do  that.  But  we  test  whether  we 
are  a  civilized  society  by  the  way  we  respond 
to  the  needs  of  the  poor  and  the  elderly  and 
the  unemployed  and  the  handicapped.  Our 
government  today  is  responding  more  to  the 
big  political  contributors  than  to  the  big 
sufferers.  That  must  change. 

Third,  this  Administration  has  forced 
most  businesses,  families,  farms,  communi- 
ties, schools,  and  colleges  to  struggle  to 
maintain  the  status  quo.  In  fact  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  the  status  quo.  We  are  either 
moving  ahead  or  moving  backward.  For  the 
past  two  years,  it  has  been  backward.  To 
move  ahead  we  need  a  dream,  a  sense  of  di- 
rection, a  sense  of  purpose  from  the  Presi- 
dent. We  need  fewer  speeches  about  govern- 
ment being  the  enemy,  more  understanding 
of  how  the  tool  of  government  can  be  used 
to  build  a  better  nation. 

We  need  less  sermonizing  about  evUs  over- 
seas, more  medicine  for  ills  that  plague  us  at 
home.  We  need  leadership  which  appeals  to 
the  best  in  all  of  us,  not  the  mean  and  self- 
ish in  us. 

The  Challenger  Is  about  to  land.  Now  we 
need  a  challenge  from  the  White  House. 
Drifting  did  not  get  our  four  men  Into 
space.  Drifting  will  not  solve  the  problems 
of  our  nation  and  our  small  world. 

We  need  vision  and  we  need  action  for  a 
better  tomorrow.* 


Apnl  13,  198S 


SACCHARIN  STUDY  AND  LABEL- 
ING ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1983 
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HON.  VIRGINIA  SMITH 

or  WKMUSKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  12.  1983 

•  Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  today  introducing  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  Saccharin  Study 
and  Labeling  Act  and  extend  the  mor- 
atorium on  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration's regulatory  efforts  to  remove 
saccharin  from  the  market.  The  exten- 
sion would  be  for  24  months  beyond 
the  present  deadline  of  the  August  14. 
1983. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  the  Con- 
gress passed  in  the  97th  Congress  to 
extend  the  moratoriimi  to  August  14 
this  year,  I  feel  that  it  is  important  to 
mandate  an  additional  extension. 

The  results  of  two  large-scale  animal 
studies  on  the  safety  of  saccharin  will 
be  available  later  this  year.  One  was 
undertaken  by  the  NationaJ  Center  for 
Toxicological  Research  and  the  other 
by  the  International  Research  and  De- 
velopment Corp.  It  is  essential  that 
the  scientific  community  and  the  com- 
mittees of  Congress  have  sufficient 
time  to  analyze  these  findings  before 
reaching  any  definitive  conclusions 
about  saccharin's  safety. 

There  are  additional  factors  that 
must  be  considered  as  well,  Mr.  Speak- 
er. To  this  date,  no  substitute  for  all 
uses  of  saccharin  has  been  found.  This 
search  must  continue  until  a  suitable 
commerical  product  is  available.  Fur- 
thermore, the  Congress  must  continue 
in  its  quest  to  revise  the  existing  food 
safety  laws.  The  reexamination  of 
these  laws  has  started  and  we  have 
reason  to  expect  that  it  will  continue. 
The  extra  time  provided  by  the  exten- 
sion of  the  moratorium  will  be  most 
valuable  in  bringing  this  about. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  there 
is  no  controversy  over  the  approval  of 
an  additional  extension  and  I  trust 
that  both  the  Senate  and  House  will 
proceed  to  authorize  the  extra  time.* 


MILTON  GLAZER  AND  THE 
GHOSTS  OF  PATTON'S  ARMY 


HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

OPCAUPORinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  12.  1983 

•  Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  today  to  honor  Milton 
Glazer. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why 
Mr.  Glazer  should  be  honored.  He  is  a 
successful  businessman,  a  respected 
community  leader,  and  dedicated 
family  man.  I  choose  today  to  concen- 
trate on  his  remarkable  record  as  a 


member  of  the  legendary  2d  Cavalry 
and  the  role  he  played  in  its  march 
through  France. 

Mr.  Olaaer  Joined  the  Army  In  Janu- 
ary 1943  and  served  in  Gen.  George 
Patton's  2d  Army.  His  company,  which 
became  known  as  the  "Ghosts  of  Pat- 
ton's  Army"  because  of  their  Incredi- 
ble ability  to  elude  the  German  Army, 
were  given  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant and  dangerous  assignments  of  the 
war  in  France. 

Operating  behind  enemy  lines,  and 
surrounded  by  enemy  guns,  the  2d 
Cavalry  nevertheless  covered  more 
than  3,000  miles  in  its  sweep  through 
France.  Gen.  George  S.  Patton  said  of 
these  brave  men:  "By  all  rules  of  logic 
these  iinniing  heros  should  have  been 
annihilated  on  numerous  occasions. 
However,  they've  used  up  all  their 
tricks,  and  now  each  day  they  invent 
new  ones."  The  motto  of  this  unit, 
"toujours  pret"  or  "always  prepared" 
symbolized  the  attitude  which  this 
unit  brought  to  the  service  of  our 
coimtry. 

After  the  fierce  battle  for  Luneville 
in  France.  Mr.  Glazer  had  the  honor 
of  being  the  first  American  GI  to 
enter  the  city  after  its  liberation.  The 
entire  unit  was  accorded  a  hero's  wel- 
come as  they  followed  Mr.  Glazer  into 
the  last  French  city  to  be  liberated  in 
the  battle  for  France.  This  battle 
helped  pave  the  way  for  the  allies  in- 
vasion of  Germany  and  the  ultimate 
defeat  of  the  German  Army. 

FVillowlng  their  victory  at  Luneville 
the  2d  Cavalry  continued  their  sweep 
into  Austria  where  they  freed  the 
famous  Lippizaner  stallions  and  then 
continued  on  into  Germany. 

Mr.  Glazer  was  wounded  in  action 
twice,  the  second  time  in  France  near 
the  German  border  on  October  21. 
1944.  Following  this  he  was  sent  home 
to  recuperate  in  a  hospital  in  Durham, 
N.C. 

The  valor  which  Milton  Glazer  dis- 
played during  his  military  career 
should  serve  as  an  example  to  all  of 
us.  It  is  because  of  courageous  men 
like  him  that  we  were  victorious  in  the 
Second  World  War. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  join  with 
me  today  in  honoring  Milton  Glazer 
for  his  service  to  our  country  and  his 
community.* 
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imder  the  Wilderness  Act.  My  bill  also 
releases  other  lands  within  the  two  na- 
tional forests  from  further  consider- 
ation under  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture's second  roadless  area  review 
and  evaluation  (RARE  II).  My  bill  in- 
corporates all  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  forest  supervisors  of  the  Oua- 
chita and  OzailL  National  Forests. 

The  Ouachita  National  Forest  is  lo- 
cated largely  in  Arkansas  but  sizeable 
portions  of  It  are  also  in  Oklahoma. 
Two  of  the  areas  which  wo«ild  become 
wilderness  lie  astride  the  State  lines  of 
the  two  States.  These  are  the  Black 
Fork  Mountain  study  area  and  the 
Upper  Klamichi  River  study  area. 

My  bill  designates  11.560  acres  in  the 
Black  Fork  Mountain,  and  9,172  acres 
In  Upper  Klamichi  River  study  areas. 
In  addition.  I  propose  that  6.310  acres 
in  the  Ehry  Creek  study  area  and  5.398 
acres  in  the  Belle  Star  study  area  to  be 
designated  as  wilderness. 

In  the  Ozark  National  Forest  of  Ar- 
kansas, I  propose  that  15,057  acres  of 
the  Hurricane  Creek  study  area,  6.290 
acres  in  the  Richland  Creek  study 
area,  and  1.504  acres  known  as  the 
Upper  Buffalo  wilderness  addition  to 
be  designated  as  wilderness. 

All  the  areas  covered  by  this  bill 
were  studied  extensively  under  RARE 
II.  The  areas  are  all  recommended  by 
the  Forest  Service,  and  I  believe  that 
no  purpose  would  be  served  by  further 
study.  My  bill  will  withdraw  these 
areas  from  mining  and  mineral  leas- 
ing. All  other  areas  studied  as  part  of 
RARE  n  will  be  managed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Forest  and  Rangeland 
Renewable  Resources  Planning  Act  of 
1974.  I  am  submitting  detailed  maps 
provided  to  me  by  the  Forest  Service 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Lands  and  National  Parks  for  their 
review. 

I  believe  that  these  great  natural 
areas  of  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma 
which  merit  designation  as  wilderness 
should  receive  this  protection  as  soon 
as  possible.  Other  areas  which  have 
been  reviewed  but  which  have  not  re- 
ceived the  recommendation  of  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service  should  be  released  for 
multiple  purposes  as  authorized  by 
law.* 


INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL  TO 
DESIGNATE  WILDERNESS  IN 
ARKANSAS 

HON.  BERYL  ANTHONY,  JR. 

OP  ARKANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  12,  1983 
•  Mr.  ANTHONY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday. I  Introduced  a  bill  (H.R.  2452) 
to  designate  seven  areas  in  the  Oua- 
chita and  Ozark  National  Forests  of 
Arkansas  and  Oklahoma  as  wilderness 
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The  Amado  Tribute  Dinner  is  being 
tendered  by  the  Sephardic  Temple  Ti- 
fereth  Israel  of  West  Los  Angeles. 
However,  a  wide  range  of  conmnmity  " 
institutions  and  leaders  will  join  the 
temple  in  expressing  gratitude  to  the 
Amados  for  their  myriad  contribu- 
tions. 

For  more  than  half  a  century,  the 
name  Amado  has  been  synonymous 
with  support  for  the  unique  cultural 
and  religious  heritage  of  Sephardic 
Jewry.  Temple  Tifereth  Israel,  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  beautiful  Sephar- 
dic houses  of  worship  in  the  world, 
was  built  largely  as  a  consequence  of 
the  persistence,  dedication,  and  gener- 
osity of  the  Amado  family. 

The  vision  of  Bfourice  Amado  and 
his  kin  has  extended  far  beyond  local 
Sephardic  life.  The  Amados  have  been 
in  the  forefront  of  work  in  the  area  of 
biomedical  research.  Their  concern  for 
conquering  disease  is  reflected  in  their 
long  association  with  such  key  centers 
of  medical  treatment  and  advanced 
study  as  the  City  of  Hope,  Cedars- 
Sinai  Medical  Center  and  the  U.CJi.A. 
School  of  Medicine. 

Each  member  of  the  Amado  family 
has  expressed  the  himianitarian  im- 
pulses for  which  the  family  is  known 
in  his  or  her  own  distinctive  way.  The 
impact  of  the  family  has  been  felt  not 
only  in  southern  California,  but  also 
in  such  diverse  centers  of  intellectual 
and  technical  research  sus  the  Cardozo 
School  of  Law  of  Yeshiva  University 
and  the  Technion  Institute  of  Israel. 

In  my  own  years  as  a  public  official, 
I  have  rarely  heard  of  a  truly  worthy 
project  which  did  not  enjoy  the  benef- 
icence of  the  Amados.  During  this 
time  of  hardship  for  many  Americans, 
I  find  it  particularly  gratifying  to  note 
that  we  have  among  our  citizens,  indi- 
viduals and  families  of  enormous  de- 
cency and  integrity.  Ours  would  be  a 
far  better  land  if  each  of  us,  within 
the  limits  of  our  talents  and  resources, 
emulated  the  standard  of  compassion 
and  humanitarianism  set  by  the 
Amados  of  southern  California.* 


COMMUNITY  PETES  AMADO 
FAMILY 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OPCAUPOUflA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  12.  1983 
•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  great  honor  to  call  attention  to  the 
signal  contributions  of  the  Amado 
family  of  Los  Angeles.  I  am  making 
these  remarks  at  this  time  so  that 
they  might  coincide  with  a  commu- 
nitywide  dinner  of  appreciation  held 
on  April  9,  1983.  to  honor  the  Amados. 


STATEHOOD  FOR  PUERTO  RICO 

HON.  BALTASAR  CORRADA 

or  PUKRTO  RICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  13. 1983 
•  Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  17.  1983,  the  Governor  of 
Puerto  Rico,  Hon.  Carlos  Romero  Bar- 
cel6.  delivered  a  speech  in  New  York 
before  the  Americas  Society  confer- 
ence on  "Press  and  Political  Status  of 
Puerto  Rico." 

The  speech,  entitled  "Statehood  for 
Puerto  Rico,"  includes  valuable  infor- 
mation and  important  statements, 
which  should  be  examined  by  all 
Members  of  Congress  to  broaden  their 
individual  perspectives  when  conf  ront- 
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ed  with  the  iasue  of  Puerto  Rico's  po- 
litical status. 

I  am  introdudng  the  oranplete  text 
of  this  speech  for  inclusion  in  the  Coh- 
caossiowAL  Rboord. 

The  political  status  of  Puerto  Rico  is 
a  matter  of  national  concern  and  aU 
my  fellow  Members  of  Congress 
should  be  prepared  to  deal  with  this 
important  issue. 

I  am  sure  this  document  will  be 
helpful  in  providing  information  and 
insights  on  statehood  for  Puerto  Rico 
as  the  best  alternative  to  solve  this  na- 
tional tUl^mnnn 

Statsrood  for  Punro  Rico 

Let  me  begin  by  mentioning  one  point  on 
which  all  Puerto  Ricans  are  in  agreonent, 
regaixDeas  of  our  various  political  status  po- 
sltimis. 

That  point  is  this:  we  are  one  people:  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico. 

As  such,  we  have  one  very  basic  aspira- 
tion: to  protect  and  Improve  the  well-being 
of  our  families,  and  of  future  generations  of 
Puerto  Ricans. 

AU  of  our  other  aspirations  derive  from 
that  simple  but  profoundly  important  con- 
sideration. 

Fundamental  fact  number  two  is  that 
more  than  90  percent  of  the  Puerto  Rican 
people  are  satisfied  and  content  to  be  dti- 
aens  of  the  United  States. 

We  did  not  ask  the  United  States  to  take 
Puerto  Rico  away  from  Spain.  And  we  did 
not  ask  Congress  to  make  us  American  citi- 
sens  in  1917. 

Nevertheless,  after  85  years  under  the 
Stars  and  Stripes,  and  after  68  years  of 
American  citizenship,  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rioo  overwhelmingly  oppose  independence. 

Despite  our  very  high  [>opu]ation  density, 
and  deq>ite  our  total  lack  of  income  from 
mineral  resources,  and  despite  the  shocking 
levels  of  poverty  which  existed  on  our  Island 
only  a  few  decades  ago,  the  Puerto  Rican 
people  can  look  with  pride  upon  a  recent 
record  of  truly  remarkable  achievement  in 
social  and  economic  progress,  especially  in 
comparison  with  our  neighbors  in  the  Carib- 
bean and  Latin  America. 

That  progress  could  not  have  come  about. 
first  of  all.  without  the  incredible  driving 
force  of  our  people:  the  desire  to  give  our 
children  more  and  better  opportunities  than 
we  have  had.  It  could  likewise  not  have 
come  about  without  the  friendship  and  co- 
operation of  fellow  American  citizens  from 
the  mainland,  nor  without  the  comprehen- 
sion and  financial  support  of  the  federal 
government  Neither  could  it  have  come 
about  without  the  individual  liberties  and 
democratic  institutions  of  government 
which  are  guaranteed  to  us  by  our  American 
citizenship. 

Tet  in  spite  of  our  extraordinary  progress, 
and  in  spite  of  the  extent  to  which  federal 
assistance  has  helped  us  to  achieve  that 
progress,  we  do  not  live  in  a  world  of  illu- 
sion. We  know  very  well  that  Puerto  Rico 
continues  to  experience  severe  social  and 
economic  problems.  And  we  know  too  that 
our  relationship  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment, is  inadequate  in  many  respects. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  in  elec- 
tion after  election.  Puerto  Rico's  pro-inde- 
pendence political  parties  poU  no  more  than 
five  percent,  or  six  percent,  or  seven  percent 
of  the  vote. 

By  contrast,  in  the  31  years  since  the  so- 
called  "commonwealth"  status  was  created. 
the   pro-statehood   movement   has   nearly 
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quadrupled  its  share  of  the  vote,  rising  from 
13.9  percent  in  1952,  up  to  47  or  48  percent 
in  the  last  two  elections. 

As  the  spectacular  economic  growth  of  the 
19408  and  19508  has  levelled  off,  dissatisfac- 
tion among  Puerto  Rican  voters  has  been 
manifested  not  by  increasing  support  for  in- 
dependence, but  rather  by  increasing  sup- 
port for  statehood.  Why? 

The  answer  Is  that  Puerto  Ricans  are  in- 
creasingly coming  to  acknowledge  the  vir- 
tues of  statehood  and  the  shortcomings  of 
"commonwealth."  while  they  continue  to 
recognize,  as  they  always  have,  that  the 
rhetoric  of  the  independence  advocates 
makes  no  sense. 

Not  only  that,  but  they  likewise  recognize 
the  hypocrisy  of  many  spokesmen  for  inde- 
pendence, as  well  as  the  hollow  emotional- 
ism of  their  efforts  to  appeal  to  our  univer- 
sal desire  to  preserve  and  strengthen  our 
identity  as  a  people. 

These  preachers  of  separatism  denoimce 
the  teaching  of  EIngUsb  In  our  public 
schools.  They  call  English  a  threat  to  our 
Puerto  Rican  culture.  But  the  majority  of 
these  independence  advocates  are  them- 
selves fluent  In  English,  and  yet  their  own 
sense  of  identity  as  Puerto  Ricans  seems  not 
to  have  been  weakened  in  the  slightest. 
Indeed,  they  regard  themselves  as  the 
purest  of  Puerto  Rican  patriots! 

Can  it  be,  therefore,  that  their  true  moti- 
vation is  not  really  so  much  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  identity  as  a  people,  but  rather 
the  creation  of  a  gulf  of  misunderstanding 
and  the  inability  to  communicate  with  our 
fellow  citizens,  which  will  thus  aUenate  our 
people  from  our  fellow  citizens  on  the  main- 
land? Why  else  would  they  propose  to  deny 
to  other  Puerto  Ricans  an  advantage  which 
they  themselves  enjoy? 

And  even  more  hypocritical  are  some  of 
the  advocates  of  so-called  'Puerto  Rican  lib- 
eration" who  are  based  here  in  New  York 
and  in  Chicago.  The  majority  of  them  can 
barely  speak  Spanish;  others  were  not  even 
bom  in  Puerto  Rico;  and  still  others  are  not 
Puerto  Ricans,  either  by  birth  or  heritage, 
and  therefore  would  probably  not  even  want 
to  live  in  Puerto  Rico  if  it  did  become  inde- 
pendent! 

Similar  instances  of  intellectual  dishones- 
ty have  also  undermined  support  for  the 
status  quo. 

With  the  adoption  of  Puerto  Rico's  local 
constitution  in  1952,  the  island  underwent  a 
change  in  nomenclature:  from  "territory"  to 
"commonwealth." 

During  the  governorship  of  the  late  Luis 
MuAoB-Marin,  many  Puerto  Ricans  accepted 
his  assertion  that  the  events  of  1952  had 
tnily  produced  a  kind  of  "autonomy"  for 
Puerto  Rico.  Moreover,  they  accepted  his 
vision  of  a  "culminated"  autonomy,  to  be  at- 
tained in  the  near  future,  under  which 
Puerto  Rico  would  acquire  ever  greater  de- 
grees of  self-government,  to  the  point  where 
eventually  our  island  might  almost  be  de- 
scribed as  an  "associated  republic"  of  the 
United  States. 

This  concept,  combined  with  the  rapid 
economic  progress  then  being  acheived, 
seemed  feasible  and  attractive,  especially  as 
presented  by  MuAoz,  who  was  a  very  force- 
ful and  charismatic  leader. 

Gradually,  however,  oiu-  people  became 
disillusioned.  Over  a  period  of  20  years 
MunoB.  and  subsequent  pro-"common- 
wealth"  governors,  went  repeatedly  to  Con- 
gress with  proposals  for  greater  autonomy. 
And  they  accomplished  exactly  nothing. 

During  this  same  period,  little  by  little,  we 
statehooders  made  the  voting  public  con- 
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sdous  of  the  truth:  that  "oommcmwealth" 
was  f tmdamentally  no  different  from  terri- 
torial status:  that  Congress  had  delegated 
some  of  its  authority,  but  that  it  had  sur- 
rendered none  of  its  authority.  Moreover,  as 
we  also  pointed  out.  Congress  was  constitu- 
tionally prohibited  from  surrendering  that 
authority,  except  by  granting  either  state- 
hood or  Independence. 

As  I  have  frequently  observed  in  other 
forums,  the  "cosmetic  autonomy"  of  the  so- 
called  "commonwealth  compact"  served  the 
national  Interest  of  the  United  States  in 
1952,  because  it  permitted  Washington, 
during  an  era  of  worldwide  decolonization, 
to  have  Puerto  Rico  removed  from  the 
United  Nations'  list  of  non-aelf-goveming 
territories.  In  the  years  since  that  objective 
was  achieved,  however.  Congress  and  the 
White  House  have  had  no  further  incentive 
to  delegate  additional  special  privileges  to 
Puerto  Rico— especially  privileges  which 
have  never  been  enjoyed  by  any  of  the 
states. 

In  this  decade,  as  dlffcult  economic  times 
have  prompted  Washington  to  tighten  the 
federal  pursestrings.  the  limitations  and 
weaknesses  of  "commonwealth"  status  have 
become  even  more  apparent. 

The  most  dramatic  example  occurred  last 
year,  when  Chairman  Robert  Dole  of  the 
Senate  Fliumce  Committee  proposed  signifi- 
cant changes  in  Section  936  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code. 

Section  936  Is  the  provision  which  grants 
federal  corporate  tax  exemption  to  manu- 
facturing firms  that  operate  within  U.S. 
possessions.  "Commonwealthers"  have 
always  cited  this  exemption  as  one  of  the 
greatest— if  not  the  greatest— advantages  of 
our  current  political  status.  This  is  the  very 
cornerstone  of  the  highly  touted  "fiscal  au- 
tonomy." (In  reality,  this  exemption  also  ex- 
isted when  Puerto  Rico  was  called  a  terri- 
tory, but  "commonwealthers"  always  con- 
veniently fail  to  mention  that.) 

So  It  was  that,  for  decades,  "common- 
wealthers" warned  that  statehood  would  be 
economically  disastrous,  because  we  would 
lose  all  our  manufacturing  plants  after 
statehood  took  away  their  tax  exemptions. 
The  "commonwealthers"  talked  about  Sec- 
tion 936  as  if  it  formed  an  integral  part  of  a 
"compact"  between  the  U.S.  and  Puerto 
Rico— a  compact  which  could  not  be 
changed  without  the  consent  of  both  par- 
ties. 

We,  in  turn,  argued  that  they  were  mis- 
representing the  facts.  We  insisted  that 
Congress  had  every  legal  right  to  overturn 
Section  936,  at  any  time,  because  no  authen- 
tic "compact"  ever  existed  between  the 
United  States  and  Puerto  Rico.  And  we  were 
right. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Coiut  upheld  our  view 
in  a  May  1980  decision,  Harris  vs.  Santiofio. 
which  reaffirmed  without  comment  or  dis- 
cussion-it was  a  per  curiam  decision— that 
Puerto  Rico  falls  entirely  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  territorial  clause  of  the  federal 
Constitution,  and  that  Congress  can  there- 
fore, in  the  words  of  the  Constitution, 
"make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations" 
with  respect  to  the  island.  In  other  words, 
no  "bilateral  compact"  has  ever  really  exist- 
ed between  Puerto  Rico  and  the  United 
States. 

Two  years  later,  in  putting  together  the 
package  of  revenue-raising  proposals  that 
eventually  became  law  as  the  Tax  Eqtiity 
and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  of  1982,  Sena- 
tor Dole  recommended  measures  which 
would  have  dramatically  reduced  the  incen- 
tive  for   mainland   companies   to   operate 
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■unufacturing  subsidiarlea  In  Puerto  Rico. 
Obviously,  the  "fiscal  autonrany"  of  Puerto 
Rk»  was  not  the  product  of  a  bilateral  com- 
pact, but  resulted  merely  from  a  section  in 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  which  Congress 
could  amend  or  even  rqieal. 

With  the  invaluable  assistance  of  the 
White  Houae.  sympathetic  Senators  and 
CMigreasmen.  tn""*"***'  news  media,  and 
many  representatives  of  the  private  sector. 
we  succeeded  after  several  months  In  having 
the  Dole  proposals  amended,  ao  as  to  reduce 
the  damage  which  they  would  otherwise 
have  Inflicted  on  our  economy. 

Nevertheless,  I  beUeve  1982  maAed  a  wa- 
tershed year.  In  awakening  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rloo  to  the  inadequacy  of  perpetual 
political  Inferiority.  Because  In  that  same 
year,  after  we  had  already  endured  dispro- 
portionately heavy  federal  program  cut- 
backs under  Reaganomlcs,  we  suffered  the 
additional  blow  of  being  the  only  VS.  Juris- 
diction to  be  removed  entirely  from  the  food 
stamp  program.  In  its  place,  we  were  as- 
signed a  block  grant  for  nutrition  assistance: 
a  block  grant  that  reduced  our  funding 
levels  by  several  hundred  million  dollars  a 
year,  below  what  we  would  have  received 
with  the  food  stamp  program.  Needless  to 
say,  this  kind  of  deliberate  discrimination 
against  our  poorest  and  neediest  would  have 
been  both  poUtlcally  and  legally  impossible. 
If  Puerto  Rico  were  a  state. 

So  the  harsh  truth  is  at  last  being  driven 
home  to  those  who  may  have  doubted  it 
before:  the  so-called  "advantages"  of  "com- 
monwealth" sUtus  are  at  best  very  fragile, 
and  at  worst  are  non-existent. 

The  ideological  position  of  "common- 
wealth" advocates  has  always  been  impossi- 
ble for  me  to  accept.  And  I  honestly  cannot 
understand  how  they  are  able  to  accept  it 
either,  if  they  possess  any  sense  at  all  of  dig- 
nity and  self-respect. 

They  speak  of  permanent  union  with  the 
United  States,  and  yet  they  argue  that  we, 
and  our  children,  and  our  children's  chil- 
dren, should  and  must  remain  forever  inferi- 
or to  other  American  citizens.  It  is  as  if  they 
truly  believed  that  Puerto  Ricans  are  some- 
how incapable  of  exercising  the  same  rights, 
and  anaiiming  the  same  responsibilities,  as 
other  citizens  of  our  nation. 

It  caimot  be  a  question  of  losing  our  iden- 
tity. That  is  simply  not  an  issue.  We  have 
been  under  the  American  flag  for  all  of  this 
century  without  losing  our  identity.  Or  our 
language.  Or  our  music.  Or  our  food.  Or  our 
holidays,  our  heroes,  and  our  heritage. 

As  a  state,  moreover,  with  seven  Congress- 
men, two  Senators,  and  the  Presidential 
vote,  our  ability  to  defend  Puerto  Rican 
values  wUl  Increase,  not  diminish. 

Nor  can  the  "commonwealthers"  be  Justi- 
fied in  opposing  statehood  on  economic 
grounds:  once  we  have  attained  political 
equality,  prosperous  Puerto  Ricans  should 
pay  their  share  of  the  federal  tax  burden: 
and,  under  statehood,  the  poor  will  not  bear 
that  burden.  Just  as  poor  people  in  the  50 
existing  states  do  not  pay  federal  taxes. 

Some  marginal  manufacturers  may  pull 
out  of  Puerto  Rico  when  federal  corporate 
taxation  arrives,  but  most  will  not,  and 
many  new  firms  will  begin  operating  there. 
Why?  Because,  although  the  return  on  in- 
vestment may  be  lower  under  statehood, 
and  investor  views  potential  profit  as  a 
direct  function  of  risk,  and  the  political  se- 
curity and  stability  offered  by  statehood 
will  automatically  reduce  the  currently 
existing  demand  for  a  larger  return  on 
Puerto  Rico  investment,  than  the  return  de- 
manded on  the  mainland.  Besides,  Puerto 
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Rico  offers  investors  a  great  deal  more  than 
Just  tax  exemption,  and  any  Puerto  Rican 
who  argues  otherwise  Is  Insulting  the  ability 
and  dedication  of  our  workers,  our  manag- 
ers, and  our  professionals. 

And  finally,  as  the  events  of  the  past 
three  years  have  made  abundantly  clear, 
"commonwealth"  status  Is  predicated  not 
m>on  a  compact  between  peoples,  but  rather 
upon  concessions  which  Congress  has  grant- 
ed, and  which  Congress  can  take  away  at 
anytime. 

My  friends.  In  a  very  real  aense.  we  Puerto 
Ricans  are  like  sharecroppos  on  the  Ameri- 
can plantation.  We  pay  mme  of  the  over- 
bead,  and  none  of  the  property  taxes,  but 
we  remain  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  plan- 
tation managers:  they  decide  how  mu<^  we 
can  benefit  from  the  prosperity  of  the  plan- 
tatkm:  they  send  us  to  fight  in  their  wars: 
and  they  make  us  pay  for  their  mistakes. 

There  was  a  time,  perhaps,  when  it  may 
have  been  argued,  as  it  was  argued,  that  we 
lacked  the  preparaticm  and  experience  re- 
quired to  assume  a  rewwnslblllty  much 
greater  than  that  of  sharecropper.  But  even 
if  that  time  did  exist,  it  does  not  exist  any 
more.  Puerto  Ricans  are  ready,  willing  and 
able,  to  asstmie  the  responsibility  of  being 
co-owners  of  the  American  plantation.  That 
is  our  aspiration,  and  we  have  earned  the 
right  to  see  that  aspiration  converted  Into 
reaUty. 

Before  I  close,  a  few  words  about  one 
other  aspect  of  the  status  question. 

The  removal  of  Puerto  Rico  from  the 
United  Nations  list  of  non-selfgoveming  ter- 
ritories, which  occurred  in  1953,  has  not  put 
an  end  to  the  international  controversy  over 
our  island's  future. 

Ever  since  the  Castro  regime  took  power 
in  Cuba,  the  principal  world  adversaries  of 
the  United  States  bave  attempted  to  exploit 
Puerto  Rico's  political  status  as  a  propagan- 
da tool.  In  this  effort,  they  have  received 
encouragement  and  support  from  Puerto 
Rico's  independence  advocates. 

The  Intensity  of  the  international  pres- 
sure for  Puerto  Rican  independence  has  In- 
creased in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  state- 
hood sentiment  within  Puerto  Rico  itself. 
This  is  interesting,  because  it  obviously  sug- 
gests that  the  principal  adversary  of  the 
United  States  is  very  anxious  to  prevent 
Puerto  Rico  from  becoming  a  state.  And 
that,  in  turn,  underscores  our  own  argu- 
ment that  a  Spanish-speaking  U.S.  sUte  in 
the  Caribbean  would  be  very  beneficial  to 
the  nation.  The  nation  has  50  English- 
speaking  sUtes;  it  needs  a  Spanish-speaking 
state. 

During  this  same  time  frame,  various 
scholars  and  analysts,  within  the  United 
States,  have  grown  increasingly  active  in 
promoting  Ideas  of  their  own  concerning  the 
future  of  Puerto  Rico.  To  the  extent  that 
such  ideas  Involve  encouraging  the  Puerto 
Rican  people  to  make  a  final  decision  on  po- 
litical status,  I  applaud  such  initiatives,  be- 
cause I  agree  fully  that  this  decade  should 
be  Puerto  Rico's  decade  of  decolonisation. 

I  would,  however,  issue  an  emphatic  word 
of  caution  to  those  academics  and  policy- 
makers who  may  be  thinking  in  terms  of 
having  a  decision  imposed  on  Puerto  Rico. 
Indeed  It  surprises  me,  in  this  day  and  age, 
that  such  proposals  have  even  been  brought 
up  for  discussion  in  sophisticated  circles. 

If  there  Is  one  thing  the  United  SUtes 
ought  to  have  learned,  since  the  end  of 
World  War  Two,  it  is  that  our  nation  cannot 
win  friends  and  build  alliances  by  conduct- 
ing itself  in  a  patronizing  maimer. 

It  may  sound  fine,  in  theory,  to  propose 
that  Congress  draft  alternative  solutions  for 
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Puerto  Rico,  and  then  submit  those  solu- 
tions to  our  people  for  a  vote.  And  it  may 
sound  fine,  in  theory,  to  design  a  blueprint 
for  "friendly  Independence,"  and  then  try  to 
persuade  Puerto  Ricans  to  accept  it. 

But  Just  as  bss  been  the  case  in  so  many 
other  places  around  the  world,  the  Puerto 
Rico  political  status  dilemma  is  far  too  com- 
plex to  be  resolved  through  any  form  of  out- 
side intervention,  no  matter  bow  sincere 
and  well-intentioned  that  intervention  may 
be. 

The  United  States  Government  Is  firmly 
on  record  in  support  of  self-determination 
for  Puerto  Rico.  And  that  is  how  it  must  be. 
We  in  Puerto  Rico  must  be  the  ones  to 
take  the  initiative  in  resolving  our  political 
status  '<ii«wninfc  Outside  intervention,  be  it 
from  the  United  Nations,  or  from  Washing- 
ton, or  from  a  university  campus,  or  from  a 
"think  tank,"  cannot  and  will  not  be  tolerat- 
ed. 

What  Is  at  stake  is  our  destiny.  We  and  we 
alone  must  decide  what  we  want  that  desti- 
ny to  be.  Once  we  have  decided,  we  shall 
then— and  only  then— be  ready  to  sit  down 
with  the  elected  representatives  of  our 
fellow  American  citizens,  to  work  out  details 
for  the  implementation  of  that  decision. 

In  conclusion.  I  leave  you  with  one  last  ob- 
servation. 

No  ethnic,  racial  or  religious  group  within 
any  nation,  has  ever  in  history  been  able  to 
achieve  social  and  economic  equality,  untQ 
that  group  has  first  achieved  political  equal- 
ity. 

We  Puerto  Ricans  are  committed  to  pre- 
serving our  identity  as  a  people,  and  we  are 
committed  to  preserving  our  American  citi- 
zenship. 

Accordingly,  in  order  to  achieve  our  goal 
of  social  and  economic  equality  with  our 
fellow  American  citizens,  it  Is  our  duty  to 
press  on  with  the  task  of  gaining  political ' 
equality. 

The  Irish  did  it.  The  Italians  did  it.  The 
Jews  did  it.  Blacks  are  doing  it.  Women  are 
doing  it.  And  Puerto  Ricans  must  do  it  also. 
Pull  acceptance,  and  full  opportunity,  for 
Puerto  Ricans  on  the  island  and  for  Puerto 
Ricans  on  the  mainland,  will  never  come 
about  untU  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico 
demand  political  equality.  And  political 
equality  means  statehood.* 


PRESERVE  THE  PAST 


HON.  RICHARD  J.  DURBIN 

or  nxnfois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  AprU  13. 19S3 
•  Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  aU  too 
often  in  all  too  many  places  our  pre- 
cious historical  heritage  is  lost  to  de- 
velopment or  neglect. 

In  Pana,  IlL,  a  community  in  the 
20th  District  which  I  represent,  a 
group  of  citizens  have  banded  together 
to  preserve  the  past.  They  are  present- 
ly restoring  two  log  cabins,  both  built 
in  central  Illinois  more  than  140  years 
ago. 

Chartered  by  the  State  of  Illinois  in 
1981,  the  Pana  Pioneer  Heritage  Guild 
now  numbers  about  75  members,  com- 
prised of  individuals,  businesses  and 
groups.  Sharon  Bllinskl  and  Don  Mas- 
heimer.  both  of  Pana,  are  the  cochair- 
men  of  the  group. 
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Recently,  the  Decatur  Herald  & 
Review  newspaper  published  an  article 
about  the  guild  and  its  preservation  ef- 
forts. I  would  like  to  insert  it  in  the 
Rkord  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

Pama  PiomsB  Hbutage  Guild  Rbstorcs 

Historic  Log  Cabims 

(By  Oorden  McKerral) 

Paka.— The  future  of  two  log  cabins  buUt 
during  the  1840s  Is  in  the  hands  of  a  group 
ooDcemed  with  preserving  the  past. 

Since  its  beginning  in  1981.  the  Pans  Pio- 
neer Heritage  Guild  has  worked  to  restore 
the  two  cabins  built  in  Central  niinois  more 
than  140  years  ago. 

One— called  the  Pryce  cabin— belonged  to 
William  Pryce  of  Cole  Stone  Precinct  (fore- 
runner of  Pana).  The  cabin  was  discovered 
inside  an  old  bam  on  the  property  of  Mike 
Tex  of  Pana. 

Tex's  deed  to  the  property  gave  no  clues 
as  to  who  originally  owned  the  cabin.  That 
information  came  after  Tex's  discovery.  Sto- 
ries in  local  papers  raised  the  curiosity  of 
area  residents. 

Among  those  interested  in  the  Pryce 
cabin's  history  was  Pat  Hunter  of  Pana 
Mrs.  Hunter,  relatives  and  friends  began 
genealogical  research  and  learned  the  cabin 
originally  belonged  to  Pryce,  Mrs.  Hunter's 
great-great  grandfather. 

While  the  detective  work  was  in  progress, 
Tex  decided  to  tear  down  the  bam  and  the 
cabin.  He  started  that  work  in  the  fail  of 
IMl. 

The  Pryce  cabin  was  remarkably  well  pre- 
served. The  base  and  four  walls  were  intact. 
But  the  roof,  chinking  (the  filling  between 
the  logs)  and  stone  fireplace  were  gone. 
After  Tex  dismantled  the  cabin  be  planned 
to  cut  the  logs  into  firewood. 

"He  didn't  think  anyone  was  interested  in 
tiaving  the  cabin."  said  Sharon  Bilinski,  co- 
chairman  of  the  Pana  Pioneer  Heritage 
Guild.  "Since  he  didn't  have  any  use  for  it, 
Mr.  Tex  took  it  down." 

When  Mrs.  Hunter  and  others  found  out 
the  cabin  was  going  to  be  sold  as  firewood, 
they  moved  quickly.  The  guild  (a  non-profit 
corporation)  was  formed,  and  bake  sales  and 
bazaars  helped  charter  members  raise 
money.  The  dismantled  Pryce  cabin  was 
bought  from  Tex  for  $1,000. 

"A  lot  of  the  Pryce  descendants  were  will- 
ing to  get  involved."  Mrs.  Hunter  said. 

Now  the  guild  tiad  a  cabin,  but  nowhere  to 
put  it.  The  cabin— a  collection  of  logs— was 
transported  by  truck  from  the  Tex  property 
in  Pana  to  the  farm  of  Mike  Lacy,  a  guild 
member,  in  Assimiptlon.  It  was  stored  there 
for  the  winter. 

In  the  spring  of  1982,  the  cabin  was 
hauled  to  a  two-acre  tract  of  land  on  the 
Pana-Trl-County  Fairground.  The  guild  ne- 
gotiated a  99-year  lease  for  the  site  from  the 
fairground  board  of  directors  for  $1.  In 
turn,  the  guUd  promised  to  sponsor  events 
at  the  f  airgroimd. 

Rebuilding  the  cabin  might  have  been  dif- 
ficult had  it  not  been  for  a  stroke  of  luck. 
When  Mrs.  Hunter  first  heard  about  the 
Pryce  cabin,  she  went  to  the  Tex  bam  and 
took  photographs.  Since  Tex  dismantled  the 
cabin  before  each  of  the  logs  could  be 
marked  (so  an  order  for  reconstruction 
could  be  established),  rebuilding  of  the 
caUn's  walls  was  done  using  Mis.  Hunter's 
photos. 

"It  was  like  a  pu^e,  "  she  said. 

Reconstruction  of  the  Pryce  cabin  began 
in  spring  1982  at  the  fairground.  Since  all 
work  is  done  by  volunteers,  the  pace  up  to 
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now  has  been  leisurely.  However,  the  guild's 
Cole  Creek  Festival  is  planned  for  May  15, 
and  the  Pryce  cabin  will  be  the  centeipiece. 

"We  would  like  to  get  as  much  work  done 
on  the  Pryce  cabin  as  we  can  before  the  fes- 
tival," Mrs.  Hunter  said.  "The  four  walls 
and  the  rafters  are  up.  We  hope  to  get  the 
roof  done  before  the  festival." 

Lyie  Bnms  of  Tower  Hill,  who  owns  a  saw- 
mill, has  volunteered  to  cut  planks  for  the 
roof  but  must  fit  the  work  in  among  other 
Joba 

"I  don't  think  we  will  be  able  to  finish  the 
chinking  and  the  fireplace,"  Mrs.  Hunter 
said.  "George  Shanta,  a  mason  from  Pana, 
has  volunteered  to  do  the  fireplace.  We  will 
have  to  collect  the  stones  he  will  use  from 
creek  beds,  and  the  creeks  are  running 
pretty  high  now  and  are  awfuUy  cold." 

Reconstruction  efforts  have  been  headed 
by  Stanley  Elvers  of  Pana,  who  is  on  strike 
from  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.  When  weather 
permits,  he  and  a  small  crew  of  volunteers 
do  the  work.  Elvers'  wife,  Nina,  also  a  guild 
member,  said  Elvers  has  become  "the  unof- 
ficial foreman  of  the  reconstruction  work." 

Mrs.  Hunter  said  the  Pryce  cabin  eventu- 
ally will  be  furnished  with  pieces  from  the 
1840s  donated  by  local  residents  or  pur- 
chased by  the  guild.  The  guild  also  is  look- 
ing for  an  old  wagon  to  place  at  the  site. 

"When  it's  done,  someone  could  probably 
Uve  in  it,"  Mrs.  Bilinski  said.  "But  I  don't 
think  I'd  care  to!" 

Although  the  Pryce  cabin  is  a  priority,  it 
is  not  the  only  project  the  guild  has  under- 
taken. A  second  cabin,  the  Snapp  cabin,  also 
awaits  reconstruction  at  the  guild's  fair- 
ground site. 

The  Snapp  cabin  is  believed  to  have  been 
buUt  near  Findlay  by  Joseph  Foster  about 
the  same  time  as  the  Pryce  cabin.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Kenneth  Snapp,  formerly  of  Central 
Illinois  and  now  living  in  California,  owned 
the  cabin.  The  Snapps  contacted  the  Shelby 
County  Historical  Society  to  see  if  they 
wanted  the  cabin.  Foster  was  Snapp's  great- 
grandfather. 

The  Shelby  County  group  wasn't  interest- 
ed, but  members  contacted  the  Pana  herit- 
age guild  during  the  winter  of  1981  and  let 
them  know  the  cabin  was  available  free  of 
charge.  Since  one  reconstruction  already 
was  planned,  and  the  cabins  were  originally 
built  in  the  same  period,  guild  members 
thought  acquiring  the  Snapp  cabin  would  be 
a  worthwhile  investment.  The  Snapp  cabin's 
original  four  walls  stiU  were  intact. 

The  only  catch  was  that  the  cabin  had  to 
be  moved  from  its  rural  Findlay  site  by 
March.  1982.  The  land  was  scheduled  to  be 
cleared  for  spring  planting. 

Judy  Peitzmann.  guild  corresponding  sec- 
retary, said  members  made  two  trips  to  the 
Snapp  cabin  site  in  "knee-deep  snow  and 
the  freezing  cold"  to  mark  logs  for  recon- 
struction. The  first  markings  faded  away 
and  the  logs  had  to  be  re-marked. 

Although  the  cabin  was  free,  the  guild 
paid  $1,500  to  have  it  dismantled  and  hauled 
to  the  fairground.  "We  didn't  have  the 
heavy  equipment  necessary  to  move  it," 
Mrs.  Peitzmann  said. 

Currently  the  Snapp  cabin's  four  comer- 
stones  are  in  place,  and  the  first  level  of  logs 
for  walls  has  been  set  up.  Work  will  resimie 
on  the  Snapp  cabin  when  the  Pryce  cabin  is 
completed. 

Mrs.  Hunter  said  interest  in  the  guild  and 
its  cabin  projects  is  "growing  aU  the  time," 
since  preserving  history  and  studying  gene- 
alogy are  very  popular  now. 

Mrs.  Peitzmann  said  the  work  can  be 
hard,  but  guild  members  enjoy  it.  "It's  also 
a  lot  of  fun."  she  added.* 
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IN  HONOR  OP  THE  TRICENTEN- 
NIAL  YEAR  OP  GERMAN  SET- 
TLEMENT IN  AMERICA 


VOICE  OF  AMERICA 
DEMOCRACY  CONTEST 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  RATCHFORD 

OP  comracncuT 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  RSPRBSKNT ATIVKS 

Wednesday.  April  13,  1983 

•  Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  members  of  the  Germanla  Sport 
Club  of  Bridgeport.  Conn.,  will  be 
gathering  this  Sunday  to  celebrate  a 
momentous  occasion— 300  years  of 
German  settlement  in  America.  Be- 
cause I  am  half  German,  I  feel  a  spe- 
cial sense  of  Joy  and  excitement  and 
pride  at  this  occasion.  The  long  and 
happy  history  of  German  settlement 
in  America  is  indeed  a  cause  for  cele- 
bration, and^  also  presents  an  impor- 
tant opportimity  for  all  Americans  to 
reflect  on  the  tangible  and  intangible 
benefits  our  country  had  derived  from 
all  of  its  immigrants,  and  German 
Americans  in  particular. 

Germans  began  to  emigrate  to  the 
United  States  in  the  17th  century.  In 
the  postcolonlal  period.  Germany  con- 
tributed more  immigrants  than  any 
other  coimtry— over  8.9  million  be- 
tween 1820  and  1970.  That  is  an  aston- 
ishing 15  percent  of  the  total  number 
of  immigrants  to  America.  German  im- 
migrants tended  to  settle  in  the  loca- 
tions of  greatest  opportunity  in  this 
country,  and  began  immediately  to 
lend  their  industry  and  ingenuity  to 
building  the  modem  nation.  New  York 
City,  the  port  of  entry  for  most  immi- 
grants, always  contained  the  largest 
urban  German  concentration.  But  the 
large  cities  of  the  Midwest  were  to 
become  the  most  characteristically 
German  environments.  In  America's 
vast  rural  areas.  German  farmers  were 
among  the  best  and  most  productive  in 
the  country. 

Germans  in  America  duplicated  the 
class,  religious  and  regional  divisions 
of  their  homeland  but  managed  also  to 
retain  an  essential  cultural  unity.  The 
transfer  of  diversity  to  their  new 
homeland  assured  persons  of  varied 
baclLgroimd  a  new  culture  which  fos- 
tered achievement  and  upward  mobili- 
ty. Over  the  years  German  immigrants 
have  been  one  of  the  most  easily  as- 
similated cultural  groups  into  Ameri- 
can life  while  continuing  to  share 
their  rich  heritage,  and  economic,  po- 
litical, scientific  and  cultural  insights. 

All  Americans  continue  to  admire 
the  skills,  diligence,  thrift  and  family 
strength  of  German  Americans  that 
characterized  their  earliest  predeces- 
sors in  this  coimtry.  In  this  300th  year 
of  German  settlement,  I  Join  with  all 
German  Americans  and  my  friends  in 
the  Germanla  Sport  Club,  in  the  pride 
they  enjoy  in  their  long  and  fruitful 
history  in  America.  Her  future  is  made 
brighter  by  the  presence  of  her 
German  sons  and  daughters.* 


HON.  OLYMPIA  J.  SNOWE 

OPMAIIIB 
IN  THI  HOUSK  or  REPRXSENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  12,  1983 
•  Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  you  and  my  col- 
leagues the  following  speech  by  Miss 
Judith  Ann  Meltzer  of  Bangor.  Maine. 
It  was  written  for  the  annual  Voice  of 
Democracy  contest  conducted  by  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  and  its  ladies'  auxiliary. 
This  year's  theme  was  "Youth— Amer- 
ica's Strength." 

I  invite  you  to  read  as  Judith  pre- 
sents her  case  for  today's  youth  citing 
their  enthusiasm,  energy,  ambition. 
and  dedication  toward  the  betterment 
of  our  Nation.  We  look  to  this  new 
generation  for  our  fyture  leaders.  I  am 
proud  to  say  that  if  they  all  have  the 
insight  and  awareness  of  Judith,  who 
is  a  Junior  at  Bangor  High  School,  we 
will  be  in  good  hands. 

I  am  pleased  to  present  her  speech 
which  was  the  winning  entry  from  the 
State  of  Maine: 

Tour  Honor,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the 
jury  .  .  .  you  have  now  heard  both  sides  of 
the  issue  at  stake  in  this  courtroom  today: 
Is  American  youth  innocent  or  guilty  of  its 
criticisms  by  adult  society?  Is  Indeed  Ameri- 
can youth  the  despair  rather  than  the 
strength  of  our  country's  future?  I.  an 
American  teenager,  as  defense  counsel  in 
this  trial  have  spoken  in  behalf  of  all  Ameri- 
can youth  today.  Now  I  will  present  my 
summation.  The  prosecution  claims  that 
today's  youth  are  irresponsible,  poorly  edu- 
cated and  unable  to  face  the  reality  of  the 
adult  world. 

You  have  heard  the  statistics  of  the  de- 
fense. Over  thirty  percent  of  "Irresponsible" 
youths  from  the  ages  of  sixteen  to  seven- 
teen hold  paying  jobs,  and,  according  to  a 
University  of  B^chigan  study,  nearly  eighty 
percent  of  high  school  seniors  also  hold 
down  paying  jobs. 

You  have  heard  from  Mrs.  Catherine 
Stiane,  a  graduate  of  Northwestern  and 
DePaul  Universities,  who,  in  a  survey  she 
conducted  among  America's  youth,  stated: 
".  .  .  it  was  an  impressive  experience  work- 
ing with  these  young  people.  Without  ex- 
ception, they  came  across  as  thoughtful,  ar- 
ticulate and  insightful  people  who  cared 
about  their  world  and  showed  considerable 
knowledge  of  the  problems  confronting  us 
on  a  national  and  global  scale." 

Take,  for  example,  the  story  of  nineteen- 
year  old  Red  Cross  worker  Karen  Schuldt  of 
Roseburg,  Oregon.  In  just  two  years,  Karen 
has  progressed  from  a  youth  volunteer  to  an 
elected  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  E)ouglas  County  Red  Cross.  Karen  is  on 
call  twenty-four  hours  a  day,  as  her  town  is 
situated  between  two  rivers,  and  floods  are  a 
constant  tlireat  to  Roseburg.  Karen  is  an 
outstanding  example  of  a  responsible  youth, 
an  individual  willing  to  give  up  her  time  to 
help  others,  truly  our  very  own  red  badge  of 
courage. 

American  democracy  depends  on  an  en- 
lightened people,  and  American  youth  are 
more  serious  about  a  solid  education  than 
ever  before.  It  has  been  said  that  young 
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people  today  are  more  knowledgeable  and 
aware  of  the  world  tiround  them  than  any 
other  previous  generation. 

Our  willingness  to  leam  is  everywhere.  It 
speaks  out  in  our  volunteer  services,  in  our 
various  school  activities  and  organizations, 
and  in  the  voice  we  have  created  in  national 
and  world  affairs. 

More  specifically,  there  is  Betsy  Bryenton, 
our  voice  in  further  refuting  the  charge  of 
the  prosecution.  BeUy,  a  nineteen  year  old 
from  New  Jersey,  has  discovered  a  natural 
compound  that  could  help  in  easing  the  na- 
tion's energy  crunch.  Betsy  realized  her 
country's  grave  problem  and  knew  that  her 
experiments  could  very  well  be  of  help. 

Betsy's  discovery  did  not  just  liappen, 
either.  She  had  been  working  on  and  per- 
fecting her  experiments  since  she  was  in  the 
fifth  grade!  It  involved  much  research,  pa- 
tience and  time.  Betsy  is  a  true  example  of 
an  informed  and  educated  youth  who,  in 
her  desire  to  help  her  country,  has  made  a 
discovery  that  perhaps  could  be  vital  to  ev- 
eryone's future. 

Your  Honor  and  members  of  the  jury, 
let's  face  the  facts.  We,  the  youth  of  Amer- 
ica, are  the  hope  and  strength  of  our  coun- 
try's future.  We  are  more  than  willing  to 
face  the  reality  of  our  future.  May  I  again 
present  our  credentials  to  you. 

Our  attributes  are  our  enthusiasm,  our 
energy,  our  ambition  and  our  hope.  We  are 
the  products  of  a  system  of  government 
that  has  given  us  the  gifts  of  freedom  of 
choice,  the  freedom  from  fear,  and  the  free- 
dom to  leam.  not  only  from  our  triumphs, 
but  from  our  mistakes  as  well.  We  pledge 
ourselves  to  continue  to  leam,  to  develop, 
and  to  produce  to  the  best  of  our  abilities 
for  the  betterment  of  our  country. 

We,  the  young  Americans  of  the  "SOs,  are 
optimists,  for  we  see  the  challenges  of  the 
future  as  opportunities— not  problems.  We 
are  aware  that  education  means  preparation 
for  change,  and  we  welcome  the  challenges 
the  future  is  offering  to  us.  We  are  not  only 
willing  but  eager  to  join  other  Americans  of 
the  past  and  those  in  the  future,  to  keep  our 
country,  in  the  words  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
"...  the  last  best  hope  of  aU  people  on 
earth." 
The  defense  rests.* 


CENSORSHIP  OP  CANADIAN 
FUMS 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OPCAUFORinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKFRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  13. 1983  ' 
•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Americans  were  shocked  by 
the  recent  Justice  Etepartment  action 
of  determining  three  Canadian  films 
to  be  political  propaganda.  This  type 
of  questionable  censorship  disturbs 
me,  as  well  as  many  other  Members  of 
Congress.  As  a  result,  our  colleague, 
the  Honorable  Robert  Kastenmeier  of 
Wisconsin.  Introduced  H.R.  1969,  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Agents  Registra- 
tion Act  of  1938.  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  me  in  cosponsorship  of 
this  vital  legislation. 

I  would  like  to  share  a  recent  article 
from  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
that  further  expresses  concern  at>out 
labeling  of  material  by  the  Justice  De- 
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partment.  Its  author,  Robert  Richter. 
lost  the  Academy  Award  for  best  docu- 
mentary short  to  one  of  the  Canadian 
propaganda  films.  "If  You  Love  This 
Planet,"  In  the  April  11  Academy 
Award  presentations.  I  am  providing 
this  article  for  my  colleagues,  and  urge 
them  to  consider  the  implications  of 
what  the  Justice  Deputment  has 
done. 

It  is  well  to  remember  the  words  of 
James  Madison,  the  father  of  our  Con- 
stitution: 

Since  the  general  civilization  of  mankind. 
I  believe  there  are  more  instances  of  the 
abridgement  of  the  freedom  of  the  people 
by  gradual  and  silent  encroachments  of 
those  in  power,  than  by  violent  and  sudden 
usurpations. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  Mar. 
29,19831 

When  Free  Speech  Falls  oh  the  Cuttiho- 
RoomFlook 

(By  Robert  Richter) 
The  recent  decision  by  the  Uiilted  SUtes 
Justice  Department  to  label  three  Canadian 
films  as  "political  propaganda"  is  a  disturb- 
ing development  that  inevitably  will  damage 
the  free  marketplace  of  ideas  that  has  made 
America's  democratic  system  healthy. 

Groups  that  may  want  to  screen  these  • 
films  may  now  hesiUte  to  schedule  them, 
because  they  will  realize  that  their  names 
and  addresses  will  have  to  be  supplied  by  ' 
the  Canadians  to  the  US  government. 

This  can  work  against  US  films  which  are 
exported  to  Canada  or  other  countries, 
often  through  the  United  States  Informa- 
tion Agency.  How  will  groups  in  other  coun- 
tries feel  if  they  know  that  every  American- 
made  film  they  look  at  will  mean  getting 
singled  out  by  the  justice  departments  of. 
their  own  governments? 

If  this  kind  of  action  is  permitted,  where 
will  it  stop?  Are  the  films  I  have  produced— 
on  precisely  the  same  subjects  as  those 
three  Canadian  films— going  to  be  next? 

I  recently  completed  "Gods  of  Metal." 
which  is  about  people  in  the  U.S.  who  are  so 
concerned  about  their  fear  of  the  nuclear 
arms  race  leading  to  war  that  they  are 
talcing  a  variety  of  actions  to  express  their 
concerns.  "Gods  of  Metal"  has  been  nomi- 
nated for  an  Academy  Award  as  best  docu- 
mentary short,  as  has  "If  You  Love  This 
Planet,"  one  of  the  Canadian  productions 
rated  "political  propaganda." 

"If  You  Love  This  Planet"  features  Dr. 
Helen  Caldicott,  founder  of  the  Physicians 
for  Social  ResponsibUity.  She  appears 
prominently  in  another  film  I  am  currently 
coproducing.  Am  I  going  to  have  to  think 
twice  about  including  her  in  the  final  pro- 
duction? 

Two  of  the  Canadian  films  are  about  acid 
rain.  It  happens  that  I  produced  "What 
Price  Clean  Air?"  which  PBS  telecast  na- 
tionally last  summer.  It  focuses  on  acid  rain 
as  a  scientific  as  well  as  political  issue.  In- 
cluded in  my  documentary  was  Canada's  en- 
vironment minister,  John  Roberts,  who 
states  his  government's  views  about  acid 
rain  which  may  originate  from  our  Midwest- 
em  power-generating  plants.  I  am  now,  be- 
cause of  the  Justice  Department's  decision, 
wondering  if  the  incliision  of  Mr.  Roberts  In 
my  film  will  jeopardize  iU  exhibition  in  the 
future. 
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AddlUonftUy,  I  have  seen  one  of  the  Cana- 
dian fUma  on  add  rmin  ("Requiem  or  Recov- 
ery"). It  preaenta  a  adenUflc  analysla  of  the 
iaaue.  and  la  boilgn  compared  to  some  of  the 
vleva  ezpreaaed  by  people  In  my  film.  Per- 
hapa  I  should  start  to  tell  those  I  Interview 
In  future  productions  to  temper  their  views 
becauae  the  government  of  this  great  de- 
mocracy Is  now  having  second  thoughts 
about  how  much  free  expression  we  really 
are  entitled  to  have. 

There  are  hundreds  of  films  that  are 
shown  In  the  n.S.  every  year  that  originate 
In  other  countries.  Many  of  them  are  un- 
doubtedly advocating  a  point  of  view  that  Is 
not  neceasarily  endorsed  by  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration's Justice  Department.  They  are 
valuable  for  Americans  to  see  for  all  kinds 
of  reaaons,  not  the  least  of  which  Is  to  be 
exposed  to  diverse  visions  and  viewpoints 
that  will  broaden  the  audience's  perceptions 
of  what  the  rest  of  the  world  is  all  about.* 


SPEXCH  BT  THE  MINISTER  FOR 
FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  OF  IRE- 
LAND TO  THE  NATIONAL 
FRB88  CLUB 


HON.  JAMES  M.  SHANNON 

OF  MAaaAGBCSXTTS 
m  THB  HOUSE  OF  RKPRKSKNTATIVKS 

Wednesday,  April  13, 1983 

•  Mr.  SHANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  16.  1983.  the  Foreign  Minister 
for  the  Republic  of  Ireland.  Mr.  Peter 
Barry,  delivered  a  major  address  at 
the  National  Press  Club.  In  his  re- 
main he  outlined  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment's views  on  the  continuing  vio- 
lence in  the  north  and  he  presented  a 
proposal  for  a  "Forum  for  a  New  Ire- 
land." to  which  political  parties  in 
Northern  Ireland,  the  Republic  of  Ire- 
land, and  the  United  Kingdom  wlU  be 
invited.  In  assessing  the  campaign  of 
violence.  Mr.  Barry  was  explicit  in  his 
message  to  the  purveyors  of  violence 
in  Northern  Ireland  and  to  those  in 
this  country  who  support  the  violence 
as  a  means  to  an  end.  I  commend  his 
message,  and  through  him  that  of  the 
Irish  people,  to  my  colleagues. 
Tkxt  or  SraaLM  Dkuvxrxb  by  thx  Bdnnsmt 

FOB  FOBKIOH  ArrAIKS  OF  lULAND,  MR. 
Pun  BAKKT,  T.D.,  TO  THX  Natioral  Prkss 
CLua.  Mabch  16,  1083 

Early  In  the  last  centiur  an  Irish  exile  In 
the  United  States  wrote  to  a  friend  in  Ire- 
land in  the  following  terms: 

"America  is  not  what  you  saw  It,  nor  what 
even  your  sanguine  mind  could  anticipate;  it 
has  shot  up  in  strength  and  proqwrity 
beyond  the  most  visionary  calculation.  It 
has  great  destinies,  and  I  have  no  doubt, 
wlU  ameliorate  the  condition  of  man 
throughout  the  world." 

The  writer  of  these  lines  was  Thomas 
Addis  Emmet,  brother  of  the  Irish  patriot 
Robert  Emmet.  His  words,  written  when  the 
United  States  were  Just  two  generations  old, 
are  strildngly  perceptive.  They  are  also  typi- 
cal of  the  faith  and  commitment  which 
countless  Irish  people  before  and  after  him 
brought  to  this,  their  country  of  adoption. 
Their  energy,  courage  and  skills  contributed 
much  to  translating  Into  reality  Emmet's 
prophetic  vision  of  the  future  greatness  of 
the  United  Stetes.  Today  their  descendants 
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are  to  be  found  in  the  highest  offices  of  the 
land  and  in  every  field  of  endeavour.  Their 
presence  here  constitutes  a  q>eclal  bond  be- 
tween Ireland  and  the  United  States  and 
gives  a  special  dimension  to  the  relationship 
between  the  two  countriea.  From  the  very 
beginning,  that  relationship  is  one  which 
has  enriched  Iwth  countries.  As  one  histori- 
an has  written:  "An  Irishman  was  among 
the  five  who  died  In  the  Boston  Bdassacre, 
and  eight  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, the  secretary  of  Congress  who 
certified  it,  the  officer  who  first  read  it  to  a 
public  gathering,  and  even  the  printer  who 
turned  out  the  first  copies  were  all  Irish- 
bom  or  the  descendants  of  Irish  lomil- 
grants." 

If  the  Irish  contributed  significantly  to 
the  establishment  of  this  nation,  the 
achievements  and  the  concern  of  the  Irish 
in  the  United  States  were  a  source  of 
strength  and  encouragement  to  people  in 
Ireland  in  times  of  difficulty  and  despwnd- 
ency.  The  energies  and  the  capacity  for 
hard  work  of  the  Irish  people  helped  to  lay 
the  first  foundations  of  the  prosperity  of 
the  United  States.  Today  the  performance 
of  American  corporations  who  generate  em- 
ployment and  exports  In  Ireland  are  a 
valued  element  In  our  industrial  develop- 
ment. Our  overall  record  of  economic  devel- 
opment since  independence  has  been  a  very 
positive  one.  The  average  Irish  family  is 
now  three  times  better  off  than  when  the 
State  was  founded.  Yet,  as  a  small  open 
economy,  Ireland  has  felt  in  full  measure 
the  chill  of  the  current  world  recession.  The 
Irish  Government  has  taken  the  necessary 
steps  to  ensure  the  future  health  of  our 
economy.  We  are  determined  to  protect  the 
basis  of  our  economic  growth.  Our  current 
difficulties  can  and  wUI  be  overcome.  They 
are  nevertheless  real  and  painful.  They  add 
to  the  Importance  for  us  of  our  economic 
partnership  with  the  United  States.  That 
partnership  Is  again  one  of  mutual  benefit. 
The  350  U.S.  corporations  manufacturing  In 
Ireland  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  generous 
system  of  incentives,  access  to  the  E^iropean 
market,  a  consistent  industrial  policy  and  an 
educated  and  highly  motivated  work  force. 
In  qiite  of  the  climate  of  recession  the  aver- 
age rate  of  return  on  investment  in  Ireland 
by  U.S.  corporations  is  31  percent.  For  us  in 
Ireland  that  partnership  provides  employ- 
ment opportunities  wiiich  are  particularly 
Important  because  of  our  young  and  grow- 
ing population.  They  are  particularly  appre- 
ciated in  a  country  where  the  painful 
memory  of  widespread  emigration  is  all  too 
recent. 

My  presence  here  in  the  United  States  on 
this  St.  Patrick's  E>ay  is  to  celebrate  the 
bonds  of  friendship  between  Ireland  and  the 
United  States— countries  so  different  In  his- 
tory and  scale,  yet  so  akin  in  many  of  the 
fundamental  values  which  their  peoples 
hold  dear.  It  is  also  to  share  with  you  our 
concern  on  a  problem  which  touches  all  of 
us  deeply,  as  it  must  touch  all  who  have  the 
welfare  of  Ireland  at  heart.  The  continuing 
and  unresolved  tragedy  of  Northern  Ireland 
casts  a  shadow  over  our  celebration  of  the 
Joyful  feast  of  the  patron  saint  of  Ireland. 
Our  many  friends  in  the  United  States 
share  our  anguish  at  what  is  hapi)ening. 
They  ask  us:  how  has  this  tragedy  come 
about?  Can  it  be  resolved?  Are  there  ways  in 
which  we  can  help?  Here  on  a  day  when  In- 
terest is  focused  on  Ireland  and  in  the  cap- 
ital city  of  a  people  whose  sympathy  and  in- 
terest in  Ireland  has  been  a  cherished  part 
of  oiu-  relationship.  I  would  like  to  try  to 
answer  those  questions. 
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The  Northern  Ireland  problem  is  a  prod- 
uct of  the  long  and  complex  history  of  the 
relationship  between  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Its  most  recent  manifestation  arises  from 
the  attempt  made  by  Oreat  Britain  some 
sixty  years  ago  to  resolve  the  problem  of  di- 
vision of  Irish  opinion  on  the  basis  of  a  divi- 
sion of  Irish  territory.  It  aimed  to  protect 
the  unionist  minority  in  Ireland  by  creating 
the  new  entity  of  Northern  Ireland  in  which 
the  unionist  community  was  ensured  a  local 
majority.  However,  that  measiu^  went 
beyond  the  protection  of  a  minority.  To  the 
extent  that  It  did  so  It  sowed  the  seeds  of  in- 
stability. It  created  a  new  minority— the  na- 
tionalist population  which  found  Itself 
dominated  by  the  permanent  unionist  ma- 
jority of  Northern  Ireland.  Each  of  the  two 
communities  in  Northern  Ireland  is  deter- 
mined to  avoid  permanent  minority  status— 
whether  as  a  nationalist  minority  in  North- 
em  Ireland  or  a  unionist  minority  in  Ireland 
as  a  whole.  It  Is  that  which  gives  the  con- 
flict its  particular  bitterness. 

Nationalist  opinion  in  Ireland  opposed  the 
partition  of  Ireland.  It  believes  that  the 
elimination  of  division  between  the  two 
parts  of  Ireland  is  an  important  goal.  But 
there  are  two  sharply  different  perceptions 
of  how  this  can  be  attained.  There  are  two 
fundamentally  divergent  approaches  to  the 
problem  of  ending  the  division  between  the 
two  Irish  traditions  which  partition  cast  in 
territorial  form. 

In  recent  years  in  Ireland  we  have  seen 
the  effect  of  a  destructive  approach  which 
has  systematically  attacked  the  links  which 
tie  North  and  South  together.  It  has  done 
so  on  the  level  of  physical  infrastructure.  It 
has  done  so  in  relation  to  the  personal  and 
commercial  relations  which  draw  people  of 
the  two  parts  of  Ireland  together.  That  is 
the  approach  of  the  IRA.  There  is  the  con- 
structive approach  which  seeks  to  hold  on 
to  the  bonds  between  North  and  South 
which  already  exist  In  many  fields  of  endea- 
vour. That  is  the  policy  of  the  Irish  Oovem- 
ment. 

There  is  a  form  of  nationalism  that  has 
been  frozen  or  warped  by  the  burden  of  past 
history.  It  Is  so  vengeful  and  narrow  as  to  be 
rejected  by  the  great  majority  of  nationalist 
people  living  in  Ireland,  not  to  speak  of  the 
unionist  community.  That  Is  the  outlook  of 
the  IRA.  There  is  a  spirit  of  Irish  national- 
ism which  Is  generous  and  forward-looking. 
It  seeks  to  accommodate  the  basic  concerns 
of  all  the  people  living  on  the  Island  of  Ire- 
land in  a  spirit  of  reconciliation  and  harmo- 
ny. That  is  the  philosophy  of  the  Irish  Gov- 
ernment and  the  majority  of  the  Irish 
people. 

There  is  an  approach  which  invokes  the 
rhetoric  of  Irish  imlty  to  Justify  a  campaign 
of  violence  in  Northern  Ireland  which  is 
tribal  and  sectarian  in  practice.  A  recent 
survey  showed  that  in  Northem  Ireland  one 
Protestant  in  four  now  has  personal  experi- 
ence of  the  killing  or  serious  injury  of  a  rel- 
ative or  personal  friend.  The  victims  are 
most  often  gunned  down  while  about  their 
daily  business— a  police  officer  murdered  in 
sight  of  the  children  he  was  helping  across 
the  road,  a  postman  shot  delivering  a  letter 
which  had  been  mailed  to  lure  him  to  an 
isolated  farmhouse,  a  bible  teacher  killed  in 
front  of  his  class,  a  school  bus  driver  mur- 
dered in  the  presence  of  his  passengers. 
These  are  recent  additions  to  a  long  litany 
of  victims.  Each  and  every  such  atrocity 
gives  fresh  Intensity  to  the  fears  and 
hatreds  which— on  anyone's  definition- 
must  be  dismantled  if  Irish  unity  is  to 
become  a  reality.  Tet  the  Provisional  IRA 


and  their  alUes,  who  according  to  a  recent 
count  have  been  responsible  for  more 
deaths  than  all  other  agencies  Involved  in 
Northem  Ireland  combined,  persist  in  the 
campaign  of  violence  which  infUcta  these 
fresh  wounds  which  wHl  take  so  long  to 
heal. 

The  Irish  Government  take  seriously  the 
implications  of  our  aspiration  to  unite  the 
Irish  people.  Our  position  says  in  effect  to 
the  unionist  community:  "We  see  you  as 
future  partners  in  a  new  Ireland.  Even  if 
you  do  not  yet,  in  Wolfe  Tone's  phrase, 
invoke  'the  common  name  of  Irishman'  we 
will  spare  no  effort  to  protect  your  basic 
human  right  to  life  and  to  freedom  from  vi- 
olence". 

The  last  twelve  years  have  demonstrated 
beyond  all  doubt  the  tragic  futility  of  vio- 
lence. In  the  name  of  aU  that  is  good  and 
honourable  in  the  Irish  tradition,  I  appeal 
to  those  engaged  in  or  supporting  violence 
to  think  again  alx>ut  what  they  are  doing. 
At  successive  elections,  in  both  parts  of  Ire- 
land, over  the  last  ten  years  the  Irish  people 
have  rejected  those  associated  with  violence. 
They  have  given  a  clear  mandate  to  those  of 
us  who  believe  that  political  change  in  Ire- 
land can  be  brought  about  only  through  the 
peaceful,  constitutional  process. 

My  message  to  the  IRA  and  to  those  in 
this  country  who  support  it  by  sending 
guns,  money  or  organising  propaganda  sup- 
port is  very  simple.  We  have  attainable  ob- 
jectives. You  don't.  We  have  the  support  of 
the  Irish  people.  You  don't.  The  Irish 
people  want  you  out  of  the  way.  The  Pope 
has  pleaded  with  you  to  cease.  Political 
leaders  in  this  country  who  wish  Ireland 
well— including  President  Reagan  and 
Speaker  O'Neill— have  pleaded  with  you  to 
cease.  All  the  Churches  in  Ireland,  have  in- 
dividually and  Jointly  urged  you  to  cease.  A 
Joint  report  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
and  all  the  main  Protestant  Churches  in 
Ireland  said  it  starkly  and  simply:  "In  spite 
of  the  complicated  historical  and  social 
issues  Involved  and  without  prejudice  to  any 
political  aim.  we  find  unanimously  that 
there  is  no  Justification  in  the  present  situa- 
tion In  Ireland  for  the  existence  of  any 
para-military  organisations". 

The  approach  of  the  Irish  Government 
aims  at  uniting  Irish  people  rather  than  di- 
viding them.  It  Is  based  on  the  realities  of 
the  political  situation  rather  than  on  the 
wishful  thinking  which  denies  these  reali- 
ties. It  is  concerned  with  the  position  of  the 
minority  in  Northem  Ireland.  It  strives  also 
to  take  account  of  the  concerns  of  the 
imionist  community  in  Northem  Ireland 
rather  than  reljrlng  on  dehumanising  stereo- 
types of  them.  It  advocates  a  constitutional 
and  political  approach  to  the  problem  of 
Northem  Ireland  and  seeks  patiently  to  es- 
tablish the  conditions  for  a  coming  together 
of  all  the  people  of  Ireland.  This  clearly  in- 
volves agreement  between  the  two  commu- 
nities in  Northern  Ireland,  between  North 
and  South  and  between  Ireland  and  Britain. 
We  have  said  that  the  campaign  of  violence 
Is  a  serious  obstacle  to  progress  on  all  of 
these  fronts.  But  we  are  concerned  also  to 
provide  positive  leadership,  as  an  Irish  Gov- 
ernment must.  We  wish  to  point  out  the  di- 
rection in  which  we  believe  progress  can  be 
attained. 

Since  taking  office  some  three  months 
ago,  the  Irish  Government  and  I  personally 
have  devoted  the  most  serious  consideration 
to  the  challenge  posed  for  all  of  us  in  Ire- 
land by  the  continuing  problems  of  North- 
em Ireland.  Let  me  tell  you  precisely  what 
we  want  to  achieve  and  how  we  aim  to 
achieve  it. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Our  objectives  are  the  ending  of  violence, 
the  reconciUaUon  of  the  two  Irish  political 
traditions,  the  establiahment  of  normal  rela- 
tions between  the  pe<H>les  of  Britain  and 
Ireland  and  the  attainment  of  lasting  peace 
and  stability  on  the  island  of  Ireland. 

Towards  this  end,  the  Irish  Government 
propose  to  arrange,  in  agreement  with  the 
political  parties  concerned,  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  forum  for  consultations  on 
the  manner  in  which  lasting  peace  and  sta- 
bility in  a  new  Ireland  through  the  demo- 
cratic process  can  be  achieved. 

Participation  will  be  open  to  aU  democrat- 
ic parties  which  reject  violence,  and  which 
have  members  elected  or  appointed  to  the 
Oireachtas  (Irish  Parliment)  or  the  North- 
em Ireland  Assembly. 

The  views  of  other  people  of  all  traditions 
who  agree  with  the  purpose  of  these  consul- 
tations and  who  reject  violence  will  also  be 
sought  by  the  f  onun. 

It  would  be  the  Intention  that  the  forum 
will  report  before  the  end  of  the  year  on 
possible  new  structures  and  processes 
through  which  its  objective  might  be 
achieved. 

The  Taoiseach  (Prime  Bfinlster)  will  ar- 
range a  meeting  of  the  leaders  of  all  the 
parties  who  wish  to  participate  at  an  early 
date  to  discuss  the  arrangements  involved. 

We  believe  that  the  forum  we  have  cre- 
ated will  make  a  significant  contribution  to 
progress.  It  will  help  to  define  the  condi- 
tions necessary  for  the  process  of  reconcilia- 
tion and  clarify  the  different  models  which 
might  best  serve  this  purpose.  It  will  pro- 
vide a  focus  for  what  Is  most  constructive  in 
the  traditions  of  Irish  nationalism.  It  will 
enable  us  to  pool  ideas  towards  solving  prob- 
lems. It  will  highlight  the  resources  of  good- 
will and  peaceful  purpose  of  those  who  re- 
flect the  commitment  of  the  consistent  ma- 
jority of  Irish  people  to  democratic  and  con- 
stitutional methods. 

As  a  second  avenue  of  approach,  the  Irish 
Government  Is  setting  out  to  persuade  the 
people  and  Government  of  Britain  that  the 
British  role  should  not  be  merely  to  reflect 
the  real  or  imagined  fears  of  one  million 
unionists  in  the  island  of  Ireland.  This  pro- 
duces nothing  but  immobility  and  policies  of 
mere  containment  which  ultimately  wiU 
serve  the  interests  of  the  unionist  communi- 
ty as  little  as  they  will  serve  the  interest  of 
Anglo-Irish  relations,  we  believe  that  both 
Interests  will  be  better  served  by  a  policy  of 
cooperation  with  us  in  which  Britain  too 
plays  a  role  in  dismantling  past  fears  and 
suspicions.  We  believe  that  Britain  too  must 
Join  actively  and  Imaginatively  in  the  search 
for  an  accommodation  between  the  two  tra- 
ditions in  Ireland  and  between  Ireland  and 
Britain.  Such  a  development  would  consti- 
tute a  far  more  reassuring  guarantee  of  the 
welfare  of  the  unionist  community  than 
anything  which  can  be  devised  in  a  climate 
of  dissension  or  uncertainty. 

The  task  facing  us  in  Ireland  Is  to  disman- 
tle those  fears  by  which  the  two  communi- 
ties in  Northem  Ireland  are  held  hostage. 
We  do  not  underestimate  the  difficulties  in 
our  path.  We  will  be  opposed  in  our  task  by 
extremist  paramilitary  groups  on  both  sides 
who  rely  on  fear  in  its  most  distilled  form— 
the  effect  of  indiscriminate  terrorism.  We 
are  being,  and  will  be,  opposed  also  by  those 
who  rely  on  possibly  less  drastic  but  no  less 
pervasive  forms  of  fear.  There  are  politi- 
cians on  the  unionist  side  who  seek  to  derive 
a  personal  ascendancy  from  feeding  the 
sense  of  threat  to  their  community.  Already 
they  have  hastened  to  interpret  our  propos- 
al in  terms  of  threat  rather  than  in  terms  of 
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opportunity.  If  there  Is  any  threat  In  our 
proposal  it  is  only  to  those  merchants  of 
fear  who  stand  to  lose  from  the  process  of 
reconciliation  and  accommodation  in  Ire- 
land—whether it  be  extremists  on  the 
unifxiist  side  who  continue  to  deny  the  re- 
alities of  the  aspirations  of  the  nationalist 
community  In  Northem  Ireland— or  the  ex- 
tremists on  the  other  side  who  dismiss  the 
unionist  populations  as  so  many  inrMwi^h 
to  be  disposed  of. 

Because  of  the  difficulty  of  the  task  we 
are  undertaking  we  consider  the  support  of 
our  friends  in  other  countries  will  be  of  par- 
ticular importance  to  us.  Tliis  brings  me  to 
the  third  question  which  I  raised  at  the 
outset.  Are  there  ways  in  which  Americans 
can  help?  What  would  we  wish  Americans  to 
do? 

In  the  first  place  let  me  make  clear  that 
American  concern  tmd  sympathy  is  some- 
thing which  we  greatly  value.  We  believe  it 
has  enormous  potential  to  contribute  to  a 
solution.  For  that  potential  to  be  realised 
we  would  ask  our  friends  in  America  to  dis- 
tinguish, as  we  In  Ireland  do,  between  the 
two  distinct  and  mutually  exclusive  ap- 
proaches to  the  Northem  Ireland  problem 
which  I  spoke  about  earlier.  It  is  of  great 
importance  for  the  future  welfare  of  all  Ire- 
land that  the  Influence  of  the  American 
people  should  be  on  the  side  of  that  spirit  of 
nationalism  which  sees  as  its  mission  the 
creation  of  a  new  spirit  of  reconciliation  and 
accommodation  in  Ireland.  It  Is  important 
that  you  Join  with  us  in  opposing  those  who 
seek  the  preservation  and  exploitation  of 
ancient  hatreds.  We  ask  you  to  align  your- 
selves with  those  who  seek  to  build  a  new 
Ireland  generous  enough  to  accommodate 
all  its  people  and  diverse  traditions.  We  ask 
you  to  reject  with  us  those  who  ™«intj«w 
that  the  legacy  of  death  and  hatred  which 
they  add  to  almost  daily  will  in  some  unex- 
plained way  generate  into  a  spirit  of  trust 
and  harmony  or  provide  a  basis  for  future 
agreement. 

We  welcome  and  share  your  rightful  con- 
cern for  the  human  and  political  rights  of 
the  minority  in  Northem  Ireland.  But  we 
would  ask  you  not  to  be  swayed  by  those 
who  say  that  concern  for  the  rights  of  the 
nationalist  people  in  Northem  Ireland  Is 
measured  by  or  must  imply  a  readiness  to 
countenance  violence  against  Irish  people  of 
another  tradition. 

We  welcome  support  for  our  aspiration  to 
unite  the  Irish  people.  But  we  also  ask  you 
to  listen  to  the  consistent  majority  of 
people  actually  living  in  Ireland  and  to  their 
elected  representatives  who  say  that  vio- 
lence Is  morally  wrong  and  a  serious  obsta- 
cle in  our  progress  towards  unity.  There  are 
not  two  paths  to  Irish  unity— a  peaceful 
path  and  a  violent  one.  There  Is  only  the 
peaceful  one.  There  are  not  two  platforms 
which  can  unite  Irish  people  at  home  and 
abroad  In  their  endeavours  to  promote 
progress.  The  peaceful  platform  alone  can 
achieve  that. 

Here  in  the  United  States  on  this  St.  Pat- 
rick's Day  two  very  different  signals  are 
being  sent  home  to  the  land  we  commemo- 
rate. In  New  York  those  who  have  Inherited 
the  trust  of  organising  the  St  Patrick's  Day 
Parade  have  chosen,  wittingly  or  unwitting- 
ly, to  allow  what  should  be  a  Joyous  com- 
memoration of  all  our  Irish  traditions  to  be 
presented  as  a  gesture  of  support  for  the 
narrowest  and  most  bitterly  divisive  element 
in  Ireland  today— the  IRA  campaign  of  vio- 
lence. This  development  signals  despair.  We 
who  actuaUy  live  in  Ireland  know  that  vio- 
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lence  offets  no  foundation  on  which  to 
build.  .      , 

Here  in  the  Capital  of  this  great  nation  I 
perceive  a  different  signal.  It  is  a  signal  of 
hope.  In  the  course  of  my  visit  here  I  shall 
be  'M-«««ri"T  the  situation  in  Ireland  and 
our  latest  proposal  with  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  with  Speaker  O'Neill, 
with  the  Secretary  of  SUte  and  with  Senar 
tots  and  Congressmen  who  are  members  of 
the  Friends  of  Ireland.  I  shall  be  conveying 
to  President  Reagan  the  appreciation  of  the 
Irish  Government  and  people  for  his  sup- 
port for  the  process  of  reconciliation  be- 
tween the  two  Irish  political  traditions  and 
between  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  President 
shares  with  us  his  (H>position  to  those  ele- 
ments in  this  country  which  threatens  this 
process. 

In  setting  up  a  Forum  for  consultation  on 
the  path  to  peace  and  sUbility  in  Ireland, 
we  believe  we  have  talcen  a  significant  first 
step.  We  hope  it  will  prove  a  rallying  point 
for  the  forces  of  moderation  and  construc- 
tive nationalism  in  Ireland.  We  hope  that  it 
can  be  the  beginning  of  a  process  which  will 
provide  the  basis  of  a  new  and  fruitful  coop- 
eration between  Britain  and  Ireland  In  ad- 
dressing this,  the  last  outstanding  problem 
of  their  relationship.  We  hope  too  that  the 
process  we  have  launched  will  attract  the 
support  of  all  those  in  the  United  SUtes 
who  have  the  true  welfare  of  Ireland  at 
heart.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Koehler    and   Beryle    Redding    have 
worked  hard  for  this  organization. 

Recently  the  Decatur  Herald  & 
Review  newspaper  published  an  article 
on  the  council  and  I  am  entering  it 
into  the  RxcoRD  for  the  study  of  my 
colleagues.  In  Decatur,  and  the  at- 
tempts that  are  being  made  Jointly  by 
union  and  management,  I  believe  we 
can  see  the  seed  of  something  that 
might  well  blossom  into  success  in 
other  places. 

Talk  is  frequent  and  action  rare  in 
some  of  the  problems  that  now  face 
our  Nation.  This,  however,  represents 
thought  being  translated  into  action. 
Umoif  CouMCiL's  IirrouESTS  Expahd 
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LABOR  MANAGEMENT 
RELATIONS 


HON.  RICHARD  J.  DURBIN 

or  nxiiiois 

ni  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  13.  1983 
•  Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  much  talk  recently  of  the 
need  to  foster  a  new  labor-manage- 
ment relations  climate.  I  would  like  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
the  initiation  of  that  effort  in  Deca- 
tur, ni.,  a  community  of  about  100,000 
in  the  20th  District,  which  I  represent. 

In  Decatur,  representatives  of  orga- 
nized labor  and  management  began 
their  efforts  2  years  ago  with  the  for- 
mation of  the  Decatur  Area  Labor- 
Bianagement  Committee.  Through 
this  group,  both  labor  and  manage- 
ment work  together  to  identify,  dis- 
cuss and  resolve  common  problems.  It 
represents  a  legitimate  and  successful 
attempt  to  work  together. 

One  offshoot  of  this  committee  has 
been  the  PROUD  program.  PROUD 
stands  for  pride,  responsibility,  oppor- 
tunity, imderstandliig  and  develop- 
ment. This  program  deals  with  prob- 
lems that  might  arise  on  a  job  site,  in- 
volving union  labor  and  contractors. 

It  has  fostered  an  excellent  labor- 
management  climate  on  PROUD 
projects  and  has  resulted  in  some 
projects  being  finished  ahead  of  sched- 
ule. Much  of  the  credit  for  these  pro- 
gressive efforts  must  go  to  the  Decatur 
Building  &  Construction  Trades  Coun- 
cil and  its  leadership.  Men  like  Joe 
OT)ell.  Don  MlUer,  Al  Burket.  Jerry 


(By  Ron  Ingram) 
The  Decatur  Building  and  Construction 
Trades  Council  has  come  a  long  way  since 
the  Sunday  afternoon  in  May  1910  when 
representatives  of  seven  craft  unions  met  in 
the  old  Labor  Temple  to  form  the  Decatur 
Building  Trades  Council. 

Improved  wages  for  construction  craft 
union  members  was  the  major  objective  of 
that  initial  organization. 

Today,  the  council  still  is  a  major  watch- 
dog of  wages,  benefits  and  working  condi- 
tions for  members  of  the  15  unions  which 
form  the  body.  But  Ite  interest  have  expand- 
ed to  economic  development,  charity  work, 
supporting  candidates  for  public  office  and 
lobbying  at  the  local,  state  and  federal 
levels  for  legislation  that  will  benefit  the 
community  as  well  as  member  unions. 

Representatives  from  each  of  the  15 
unions  meet  once  a  month  as  the  council. 
But  business  agents  from  each  union  local 
meet  weekly  as  an  executive  committee  to 
set  policy  and  act  on  matters  that  arise  be- 
tween monthly  meetings. 

What  does  the  councU  do?  Business  agents 
attending  last  week's  executive  board  meet- 
ing answered  that  question: 

"It  brings  more  unity  to  all  the  crafts," 
said  Don  Miller,  business  agent  for  Laborers 
Local  159. 

"A  small  local  has  as  much  voice  as  a  big 
one,"  said  Al  Burkett,  council  vice  president 
and  business  agent  for  Local  103  Plasterers 
and  Cement  Masons.  "I've  only  got  50  mem- 
bers, but  I  have  as  much  say  as  some  of  the 
larger  locals." 

"Most  of  us  have  contracts  with  area  con- 
tractors. When  a  job  is  ready  to  go,  they 
come  in  for  a  pre-construction  conference  so 
there  won't  be  any  problems  with  the  Job," 
said  Beryle  Redding,  assistant  business 
agent  for  Teamsters  Local  279. 

The  unions  also  talk  among  themselves 
about  different  contracts  being  negotiated 
to  get  each  craft's  feelings  about  the  bar- 
gaining which  will  go  on  concerning  wages, 
health  and  welfare  Issues.  Miller  said.  "We 
try  not  to  get  too  much  out  of  line  with  the 
wage  Increases  in  different  contracts,"  he 
said. 

"We  try  to  encourage  apprenticeship 
training  programs,"  said  Joe  O'Dell  council 
president  and  business  agent  for  Plumbers 
and  Steamfitters  Local  65.  "Most  locals  have 
those  kind  of  programs.  Through  good 
training,  they  try  to  get  the  best  value  for 
each  construction  dollar  spent  on  a 
project." 

Miller  said  the  council  coordinates  efforts 
among  craft  unions  when  requests  are  made 
for  assistance  with  community  projects.  He 
cited  the  construction  of  ball  diamonds  at 
Borg-Wamer  Field  as  an  example  of  that 
coordination.  Member  unions  also  recently 


helped  remodel  quarters  used  by  the  Good 
Samaritan  Inn  soup  kitchen. 

In  more  traditional  activity,  the  councQ 
helps  enforce  the  federal  prevailing  wage 
rates  In  its  area— the  counties  of  Macon. 
Moultrie,  DeWitt.  Shelby  and  Christian. 

The  group  also  protests  the  use  of  non- 
union labor  by  contractors.  Many  craft 
union  members  have  been  out  of  work  with 
construction  sharply  curtailed  in  the  cur- 
rent recession,  bringing  the  Issue  more  into 
public  view  In  recent  years. 
The  council  also  seeks  to: 
Eliminate  jurisdictional  disputes  among 
member  unions  that  could  result  in  work 
stoppages. 

Work  on  the  state  level  to  improve  work- 
er's compensation  and  other  laws  affecting 
union  members. 

Work  on  the  federal  level  on  legislation 
such  as  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act. 

"We  work  on  all  types  of  social  legisUtion 
that  would  be  for  all  Americans,"  O'Dell 
said.  "We  work  through  the  councU  and  its 
individual  members. 

Each  union  hss  its  state  and  national  lob- 
byists. Miller  said.  Positions  recommended 
by  the  council  are  forwarded  to  those 
people  to  support  their  efforts,  he  said. 

Perhaps  the  project  the  councU  points  to 
with  the  most  pride  is  the  part  it  has  played 
in  development  of  the  PROUD  program 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Decatur  Area 
Labor-Management  Committee.  Formed  in 
1981.  the  committee  is  a  forum  for  labor  and 
management  to  discuss  Issues  of  mutual 
concern. 

O'Dell  said  PROUD  (an  acronym  for 
pride,  responsibility,  opportunity,  under- 
standing and  development)  allows  a  quick 
resolution  of  problems  that  might  arise  be- 
tween unions  and  contractors  at  a  job  site. 

A  project  of  particular  benefit  both  to  the 
area  and  the  unions  which  the  council  has 
strongly  supported  for  many  years  is  the  up- 
grading of  U.S.  61  from  a  two-lane  to  a  four- 
lane  highway. 

Council  members  have  attended  numerous 
meetings  with  legislators  and  other  state  of- 
ficials in  Springfield  to  voice  support  for  the 
project.  Redding  said. 

"And  we've  worked  with  the  (Metro  E>eca- 
tur)  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  51,"  Miller 
said.  "That's  one  place  we've  cooperated,  al- 
though we  don't  agree  with  them  and  they 
don't  agree  with  us  on  all  issues." 

O'Dell  said  there  has  been  a  change  of  at- 
titudes In  recent  years  on  the  part  of  both 
the  unions  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
that  has  Improved  cooperation. 

"I  now  serve  on  the  Chamber's  economic 
development  committee,  and  we  were  In  on 
the  preparation  of  the  city's  appUcatlon  for 
a  state  enterprise  zone  designation."  he  said. 
Another  council  function  not  frequently 
seen  Ls  aid  It  may  give  what  O'Dell  termed  a 
"construction  user,"  an  area  company 
threatened  economically  by  competitors  in 
other  parts  of  the  country. 

He  cited  as  an  example  when  the  A.E. 
Staley  Mfg.  Co.  asked  the  council  for  assist- 
ance In  streamlining  a  construction  program 
it  has  undertaken  to  make  Its  Decatur  plant 
more  modem. 

"We  put  the  program  in  place  last  Octo- 
ber to  help  Staley  cut  (construction)  costs." 
O'Dell  said. 

Among  public  projects  the  council  has 
supported  are  the  proposed  Improvements 
to  the  Decatur  Sanitary  District's  treatment 
plant  and  various  concepts  to  ensure  a  water 
supply  for  the  city  of  Decatur,  water  that 
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could    mean    economic    development    and 
more  jobs.  Miller  said. 

Union  locals  which  are  members  of  the 
council  are  Asbestos  Workers  Local  1,  Brick- 
layers Local  13,  Boilermakers  Local  383, 
Carpenters  Local  742.  Plasterers  and 
Cement  Masons  Local  103,  International 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers  Local 
146,  Elevator  Construction  Workers  Local 
92,  Glaziers  Local  1168,  Iron  Workers  Local 
46,  Operating  Engineers  Local  965.  Painters 
Local  288,  Plumbers  and  Steamfitters  Local 
65,  Roofers  Local  92,  Sheet  Metal  Workers 
Local  84,  Teamsters  Local  279  and  Laborers 
locals  159,  573.  703  and  1262.* 


RICHARD  S.  PAGE  LEAVES  POST 
AS  METRO'S  GENERAL  MANAG- 
ER 


HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 

OFltARTLAMS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  VES 

Wednesday,  April  13.  1983 

•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  lUchard 
S.  Page  recently  announced  his  resig- 
nation as  general  manager  of  the 
Washington  Metro  transit  system.  He 
has  accepted  a  position  as  president  of 
a  group  of  Seattle  business  leaders, 
the  Washington  Roimdtable. 

During  his  4  years  as  general  manag- 
er. Mr.  Page  earned  a  reputation  as  an 
effective  administrator  who  was  dedi- 
cated to  improving  the  transit  services 
that  are  so  vital  to  this  region.  Metro's 
general  manager  has  the  difficult  task 
of  working  with  politically  divergent 
local  Jurisdictions,  States,  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  administration,  and  Mr. 
Page  handled  this  challenge  skillfully. 
His  tenure  at  Metro  was  characterized 
by  growth  and  tangible  improvement 
in  the  region's  bus  and  subway  serv- 
ices. 

I  have  enjoyed  working  with  Mr. 
Page  in  seekiiig  congressional  appro- 
priations for  Metrorail  construction, 
and  I  wish  him  the  best  of  luck  in  his 
new  endeavor.  For  the  Rbcoro,  I 
would  like  to  insert  a  copy  of  a  recent 
Washington  Post  editorial  acknowl- 
edging Mr.  Page's  distinguished  serv- 
ice to  the  region: 

Farzwxll  to  Btento's  Mr.  Pack 

There's  no  official  yardstick,  but  four 
years  as  general  manager  of  Washington's 
Metro  transit  system  is  the  equivalent  of  a 
career  lifetime  in  public  service.  No  wonder, 
then,  that  Richard  S.  Page  is  trading  in  his 
stake  in  the  Red,  Blue.  Orange  and  Yellow 
lines  for  greener  pastures  in  another  Wash- 
ington. If  he  performs  half  as  well  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Washington  State  Business 
Roundtable  as  he  did  answering  with  com- 
petence and  diplomacy  to  a  politically 
charged  Metro  board  of  regionally  divergent 
politicians,  two  state  legislatures,  a  D.C. 
mayor  and  councU,  both  house  of  Congress 
and  the  White  House,  then  Seattle  wiU  have 
done  just  fine. 

Mr.  Page  would  be  the  first  to  aclmowl- 
edge  that  Metro's  riders— and  nonridlng 
sponsors,  the  taxpayers— have  more  than  a 
few  legitimate  beefs.  The  buses  and  trains 
are  hardly  clockwork-perfect,  and  a  tragic 
accident  last  year  was  one  of  the  most  dlffi- 
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cult  episodes  to  despoil  an  otherwise  unusu- 
aUy  good  safety  record.  And  fares  go  up 
faster  than  service,  and  the  outlook  for 
future  financing  looks  as  bleak  as  the  ends 
of  the  tunneU  on  those  unfinished  subway 
lines. 

But  that  description  could  apply  to  almost 
any  urban  transit  system  in  the  country— 
and  it  overlooks  significant  progress  during, 
and  thanks  to,  Mr.  Page's  administration.  In 
that  time,  three  new  subway  lines  have  been 
opened:  construction  for  two  more  impor- 
tant openings  has  been  completed  and  still 
other  construction  is  proceeding  according 
to  its  last  schedule. 

But  Metro's  primary  emphasis  is  changing 
significantly,  moving  away  from  construc- 
tion to  operations:  new  buses  wiU  be  suriv- 
Ing  this  summer  and  faU;  there  have  been 
fewer  subway  Interruptions  (even  If  they 
always  seem  to  occur  on  your  commute): 
and  Instead  of  making  excuses  for  accidents, 
Mr.  Page  moved  with  candor  and  dispatch 
to  Improve  safety  training,  preventive  meas- 
ures and  inspections.  There  have  been  im- 
portant changes,  too,  that  are  not  so  readUy 
detected  by  riders,  but  that  are  starting  to 
pay  off;  procurement,  auditing  and  the  team 
of  top  managers  have  been  improved  mark- 
edly under  Mr.  Page. 

Still,  Mr.  Page's  successor  will  have  a  new 
full  plate  of  chaUenges.  Financial  pressures, 
too,  have  shifted  from  construction  to  oper- 
ations and  they  have  made  the  local  poUti- 
cians  on  Metro's  Ixtard  more  assertive,  more 
argumentative  and  less  likely  to  reach  con- 
sensus—the last  fare  debates  being  a  classic 
example.  UntU  some  changes  in  the  compo- 
sition of  Metro  management  are  made,  and 
untU  there  is  some  dependable  regional  tax 
structure  to  ease  and  equalize  the  financial 
contributions  of  the  local  Jurisdictions,  any 
general  manager  Is  In  for  grueling  times.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  BILL 
O'SHAUGHNESSY 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  MEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  13.  1983 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  an  article 
written  in  the  March  24  edition  of  the 
Home  News  and  Times,  a  major 
weekly  newspaper  in  Westchester 
County  part  of  which  I  represent.  The 
subject  of  the  article  is  a  good  friend 
and  remarkable  individual.  Bill 
O'Shaughnessy  who  as  president  of 
Hudson-Westchester  Radio  is  one  of 
the  most  successful  of  all  broadcast 
executives  in  New  York. 

Bill's  real  passions  are  his  two  radio 
stations— WVOX  and  WRTN-PM.  He 
operates  these  stations  In  a  manner 
which  reflects  his  own  lifestyle— they 
are  stations  which  are  active  in  com- 
munity life— unique  in  their  format 
and  of  consistent  high  quality. 

BiU  O'Shaughnessy's  life  is  a  success 
story  wtiich  is  captured  in  the  Home 
News  and  Times  article  which  I  am 
proud  to  insert  into  the  Congression- 
al Record  at  this  time: 
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[From  the  Home  News  and  Times,  March 
19831 

His  Radio  Ausiknci  Shabss  His  Lovk 
Appaik  With  Lite 

(By  PhyUis  R.  Sandler) 

In  the  first  five  minutes  of  a  conversation 
with  BiU  O'Shaughnessy  you  realize  you 
have  met  a  man  Involved  In  a  long  term  love 
affair  with  life  Itself,  which  he  Is  more  than 
willing  to  share  with  others  through  the 
two  radio  stations  he  operates. 

BUI  is  officially  the  President  of  Hudson- 
Westchester  Radio,  which  Is  the  parent 
company  to  Radio  stations  WVOX  and 
WRTN-FM.  bUled  as  "a  Westchester  Com- 
munity station"  and  In  operation  for  only 
the  past  three  years. 

Bom  and  raised  in  upstate  New  York, 
where  BiU  emphasizes  his  mother  "worked 
at  West  Field  State  Farm,"  which  later 
became  Bedford  Prison,  radio  has  been  his 
lifelong  career.  He  started  at  eighteen  "with 
a  Jewel  of  a  tjidlo  station  in  Mount  Kisco. 
which  is  stUl  run  by  Martin  Stone,  a  marvel- 
ous man.  Though  I  know  he  doesn't  like  this 
title,  he  is  reaUy  the  spiritual  father  of  sub- 
urban radio  and  a  lot  of  the  ideas  he  invent- 
ed and  pioneered  In  the  fifties  are  being 
reinvented  and  reinterpreted  by  broadcast- 
ers all  over  the  country  today." 

Starting  as  a  sixty-five  dollar  a  week  time 
salesman  and  working  with  Morton  Dean, 
who  later  went  on  to  CBS,  as  the  local  sta- 
tion newsman,  BUI  moved  on  to  WNEW  in 
New  York. 

Three  years  later  BUI  left  WNEW  for 
Army  service,  where  he  had  a  brief  skirmish 
with  print  media,  as  editor  of  a  service  news- 
paper but  returned  to  WNEW  to  work  with 
John  Van  Buren  SuUlvan,  who  is  stlU  a  con- 
sultant in  the  field. 

In  1965.  BUI  left  New  York  behind  for 
Westchester  and  a  smaU  radio  station  in 
New  RocheUe.  caUed  WVOX,  taking  over 
the  duties  of  General  Manager.  At  the  time, 
the  station  was  up  for  sale  and  was  having 
difficulty  attempting  to  find  a  format  that 
would  appeal  to  the  varied  population  of 
Westchester  within  its  signal  range. 

BUI  settled  for  the  "townles,"  described  as 
"those  people  with  roots  in  the  community. 
People  who  reaUy  run  Westchester  and 
work  so  hard  In  the  towns  and  villages  and 
In  the  civic  community." 

He  is  pleased  that  his  station  has  been 
dubbed  "the  quintessential  community 
radio  station  in  America"  by  the  mighty 
WaU  Street  Journal.  BUI  calls  WVOX  a 
"glorious  hodge  podge  of  local  county  stuff. 
It  has  almost  something  for  everyone  in  this 
marvelous  mosaic  which  we  caU  Westchest- 
er. We  editorialize.  We  endorse  candidates. 
We  raise  hell.  We  try  and  generate  leader- 
ship in  Westchester  and  beyond  .  .  .  Our 
theme  is  vox  popuU,  from  the  Latin,  where 
many  different  voices  are  heard  In  the  land. 
We  try  to  use  the  franchise  which  Is  ours 
and  the  opportunity  which  is  ours  to  get 
people  to  participate  in  their  own  radio  sta- 
tion." 

And  he  does  get  listeners  and  he  does  get 
participation.  Some  of  his  listeners  are 
bUled  as  "people  others  listen  to"  and  In- 
clude a  long  list  of  top  corporation  execu- 
tives from  some  of  the  fortune  five  hundred 
companies,  who  reside  in  the  Westchester, 
Connecticut  and  Jersey  area  reached  by  the 
station's  transmission  signal.  Sometimes, 
when  the  wind  Ls  right,  the  signal  even 
reaches  midtown  Manhattan. 

On  WVOX,  music  is  subordinate  to  com- 
munity involvement  and  BUI  is  especially 
proud  of  what  he  calls  the    "flagship  pro- 
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gram  and  one  which  I  hope  wlU  be  broad- 
.■TffMny  from  OUT  tnve  little  trmnsmltter 
when  they  are  coming  up  the  stairs  after 
me."  is  the  Westchester  Open  Line.  The 
program  runs  each  week  day,  Monday 
through  Friday,  from  ten  to  eleven  in  the 
mo"'<"g  and  is  "really  the  people's  pro- 
gram." 

Of  the  nine  radio  stations  baaed  In  West- 
cheater  today.  Bill  says  Open  Line  on 
WVOX  Is  the  only  one  "that  provides  a 
daUy  opportunity  for  people  to  get  on  the 
radio  and  say  whatever  they  damn  well 
please.  I  am  very  proud  of  that." 

Because  be  loves  life  so  enthusiastically, 
he  also  loves  people  and  It  transmits  itself 
into  a  feeling  for  them  and  a  pulse  on  their 
interests.  long  before  the  trend  articles 
begin  to  appear  in  popular  magazines. 

He  felt  the  reaching  out  of  suburban  resi- 
dents towards  a  part  and  a  partnership  in 
their  community  and  he  offered  them  that 
with  WVOX.  Three  years  ago,  he  felt  an 
emotional  hunger  for  tradition  and  found  a 
way  to  reach  out  once  again  to  fill  the  need. 
Both  its  listening  audience  and  its  advertis- 
ing client  list  make  it  apparent  that  Bill 
knew  the  pulse  long  berore  the  people 
themselves  did.  and  three  year  old  WRTN 
features  only  music  In  the  Jazz,  swing,  show 
tune,  saloon  singer  and  romantic  mode. 

Before  WRTN  was  bom.  Bill  says  "You 
could  listen  to  the  radio  in  this  region  and 
you  could  hear  either  rock  or  "strings." 
There  either  were  no  words  or  none  that 
could  be  understood.  "I  have  a  great  respect 
for  words,  a  respect  for  the  words  of  Johnny 
Meroer.  or  any  of  the  great  song  writers." 
says  Bill.  "After  you  were  gone,  there  was 
still  some  Stardust  on  my  sleeve  ...  A  song 
called  The  Midnight  Sun  .  .  .  Polka  dots  and 
moon  beams  .  .  .  What  a  lovely  song  .  .  . 
those  songs  and  phrases  are  a  jMrt  of  what 
we  call  the  great  American  popular  song. 
The  music  Is  ageless  and  timeless,  so  we 
started  WRTN.  But  we  also  said  that  old 
ain't  necessarily  good.  A  lot  of  people  were 
peddling  nostalgia  and  big  band  music.  That 
ain't  what  I'm  selling.  I'm  selling  style  and 
good  taste  in  music  and  most  of  the  musi- 
cians, song  writers  and  composers  in  the 
New  York  area  take  a  very  proprietory  In- 
terest In  WRTN  and  as  soon  as  I  stray,  they 
come  down  on  me  in  a  fury." 

He  calls  his  WRTN  about  the  only  station 
that  not  only  brags  about  the  quality  of  its 
programs  but  the  quality  of  its  listeners, 
citing  the  Chairman  of  Dun  and  Bradstreet, 
Chairman  of  Phillip  Morris,  the  Chairman 
of  Norton  Simon  and  the  President  of  the 
New  Yorker,  as  well  as  Bobby  Short,  John 
Chancellor  and  Bill  Beutel  among  other 
trend  setters,  movers  and  shakers  of  the 
world. 

BUI  feels  his  organization  "really  lucked 
out"  when  they  moved  their  tower  from 
New  Rochelle  to  Yonkers.  where  fm  radio 
was  actually  bom.  Of  his  programming  he 
notes  "we  home  brew  it.  We  don't  buy  any 
of  that  taped  syndicated  stuff." 

Bill  has  three  children,  all  of  whom  are  in- 
terested and  participating  members  of  their 
radio  family.  Matthew,  fifteen  and  David, 
fourteen,  are  both  going  to  work  at  the  sta- 
tion on  a  part-time  basis  this  summer. 
Eleven  year  old  Kate  has  already  done 
promos  urging  listeners  "to  time  in  to 
daddy's  station." 

If  this  sounds  something  like  the  children 
of  politicians  promoting  their  parent's  cam- 
paign It  may  be  because  of  Bill's  deep  per- 
sonal interest  in  politics.  "Broadcasting, 
oonmiunications  and  government  are  all 
closely  interrelated."  he  believes. 
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He  calls  himself  a  former  self-styled 
Rockef  eUer  Republican  and  one  of  the  men 
I  have  most  admired  Is  former  Governor 
Malcolm  Wilson. 

Over  the  years.  Bill  has  been  mentioned 
as  a  possible  political  candidate  but  he  con- 
siders himself  too  widely  committed  in 
other  areas  to  sit  still  in  one  place  long 
enough  to  serve,  though  there  Is  no  doubt 
he  has  the  energy  and  o^wblUty  required 
for  the  hard  campaign  trail.  He  claims  to 
have  lost  interest  in  politics,  after  Ed  Ml- 
chaellan  and  Malcolm  Wilson  left  office  and 
a  "lull"  appeared  to  descend  for  a  while. 

However,  he  finds  himself  turned  on  again 
by  "tremendous  admiration  for  Mario 
Cuomo,  the  new  Oovemor  of  New  York" 
and  served  as  Chairman  of  New  York  State 
Republicans  for  Cuomo  in  last  November's 
election,  followed  by  service  on  Cuomo's 
"talent  search  committee." 

He  strongly  believes  Cuomo  has  a  loftier 
political  destiny  than  the  Gubernatorial 
mansion  in  Albany  and  predicts  he  will 
someday  trade  that  position  for  a  White 
House  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  In  Washing- 
ton. 

Bill  says  of  Cuomo,  "I  think  he  Is  operat- 
ing on  a  level  which  Is  different  and  unlike 
any  other  politician  and  I  am  Just  in  awe  of 
the  stuff  he  Is  pushing  off  from  his  bright 
fine  mind  and  from  his  heart,  so  if  I  have 
any  spare  time,  I  am  going  to  devote  it  to 
his  cause  and  to  the  cause  of  the  people  of 
this  sUte,  which  has  been  so  inordinately 
generous  and  good  to  me." 

BUI  O'Shaughnessy  can  admire  men  he 
considers  qualified  and  dedicated  in  either 
political  party  and  remains  a  registered  Re- 
publican, as  well  as  being  very  supportive  of 
the  efforts  of  Westchester  Republican 
Chairman  and  former  Eastchester  Supervi- 
sor Anthony  Colavita.  "I  wUl  do  everything 
I  can  to  support  him  in  his  efforts  to  bring 
professional  government  to  Westchester." 
said  Bill. 

He  also  does  not  preclude  his  listeners 
from  expressing  views  which  are  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  his  own  personal  ones, 
whether  they  be  on  issues  or  individuals, 
and  he  Isn't  shy  about  dropping  accolades 
on  others  in  the  community,  who  are  in- 
volved in  different  communications  media. 

He  especially  cited  Vincent  Bellew.  editor 
of  the  Eastchester  Record  and  long  active  in 
civic  and  business  affairs  of  the  community, 
with  some  high  praise. 

He  also  had  accolades  for  his  staff  and  as- 
sociates at  the  two  stations,  including  Mrs. 
Jean  Ensign,  who  serves  as  Executive  Vice 
President,  Mrs.  Ensign  has  been  active  in 
local  radio  for  over  twenty-five  years.  "A 
great  deal  of  my  success  is  certainly  owed  to 
her."  said  Bill.  "She  is  a  classy,  bright,  sensi- 
tive woman  and  she  really  Is  the  hidden  in- 
gredient in  my  success." 

Two  radio  stations,  civic,  political  and 
community  involvement  and  his  family, 
which  he  refers  to  "as  the  light  of  my  life," 
are  not  enough  to  fill  Bill's  already  high- 
powered  daily  schedule.  He  is  presently 
writing  a  book,  appropriately  entitled  "None 
Of  His  Damn  Business,"  which  wUl  contain 
a  collection  of  commentaries  and  editorials 
previously  broadcast  on  WVOX,  providing  a 
"mosaic  of  Westchester  in  the  sixties  and 
seventies."  Bill  expresses  surprise  that  not 
one  but  three  publishers  are  interested  in 
the  book. 

Jacket  quotes  from  former  New  York 
Mayor  John  Lindsay,  William  S.  Paley,  Sen- 
ator Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan,  Henry  Kis- 
singer, former  Senator  Jacob  Javits  and 
Walter  Cronkite,  citing  the  sensitivity  and 
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fighting  spirit  of  some  of  those  editoriak. 
makes  one  who  missed  the  original  broad- 
casts anxious  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  book 
the  moment  it  is  published. 

In  his  spare  time.  Bill  Is  an  occassional 
Lector  at  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary 
Church  In  Scaradale,  which  is  not  his 
parish,  since  he  lives  In  the  north  end  of 
New  Rochelle,  "but  I  have  sort  of  adopted  It 
and  they  have  adopted  me." 

He  belongs  to  the  American  Yacht  Club  in 
Rye,  loves  to  put  a  knife  and  fork  to  the  cui- 
sine at  Salerno's  in  Tuckahoe  and  often 
heads  to  Twenty-One  in  the  city,  to  "do  a 
little  heavy  lifting"  with  friends. 

In  Just  about  everything  he  does.  Bill  likes 
to  see  if  he  can  get  a  little  controversy 
going,  so  people  will  participate  and  express 
themselves.  Few  other  people  would  address 
the  Conservative  organization  of  Westchest- 
er County,  as  he  recently  did.  giving  them  a 
twenty  minute  presentation  on  the  at- 
tributes of  Oovemor  Mario  Cuomo,  who  not 
only  ran  with  Democratic  but  Liberal  en- 
dorsement. 

With  it  all,  there  are  still  things  Bill 
would  have  liked  to  have  done.  One  of  them 
is  "If  I  could  have  written  Just  one  song,  it 
would  be  a  fairly  contemporary  one  called  I 
Love  You  Just  The  Way  You  Are,  by  Billy 
Joe.  It  has  a  haunting  melody  and  lyrics 
that  come  right  at  you.  He  lays  his  message 
right  on  the  table."  So  does  BlU  O'Shaugh- 
nessy and  what  he  doesn't  "lay  on  the 
table"  he  "lays"  on  the  airwaves  and  invites 
everyone  else  to  listen  in  and  Join  in.  DaUy, 
more  and  more  people  are  accepting  that  hi- 
vitation  and  the  challenge  it  presents  to  also 
participate  in  a  love  affair  with  life.* 


A  POSTHUMOUS  TRIBUTE  TO 
THE  REVEREND  PAUL  J.  DeROSE 


HON.  DALE  L  KUDEE 

OPiaCHIGAM 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSEWTATTVES 

Wednesday,  April  13. 1983 
•  Mr.  KUDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  beloved  and  loving  priests  I 
have  ever  known  passed  away  recently. 
An  article  afterward  in  the  Flint 
(Mich.)  Journal  by  religion  editor 
Betty  Brenner  provided  a  portrait  of 
this  outstanding  man  and  his  remarka- 
ble priestly  life,  and  I  wish  to  share  it 
at  this  time  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress. 

The  Revkrknd  DeRose's  Last  Day  Was 
Puix  OF  Priestly  AcxrvrrY 

The  Reverend  Paul  J.  DeRose  has  a  full 
day  January  20. 

Although  he  was  supposed  to  take  like 
easy  because  he  had  a  bad  heart,  he  con- 
ducted a  funeral  In  the  momlng,  heard  con- 
fessions in  the  afternoon  and  said  Mass  at  5 
p.m.  at  St.  Agnes  Catholic  Church.  He  was 
substituting  for  the  pastor,  who  was  out  of 
town. 

On  the  way  home,  he  was  in  an  automo- 
bile accident  and  received  a  bad  cut  when 
his  head  hit  the  steering  wheel.  About  1 
ajn..  last  Sunday,  after  surgery,  he  was 
taken  home  by  Onalee  Ecker,  who  had  been 
his  secretary  for  22  years  and  had  taken 
care  of  him  after  his  open  heart  surgery  In 
1979. 

It  was  his  last  full  day  of  serving  as  a 
priest. 


I^at  Sunday  night.  Ecker  rushed  him 
back  to  Hurley  Medical  Center,  where,  she 
said,  "that  great,  big.  warm  heart  stopped" 
at  4.-06  ajn.  Monday. 

It  was  awropriate  that  this  last  full  day 
of  activity  should  have  been  so  filled  with 
prieatly  activity.  It  was  like  his  life. 

As  Ecker  said.  "I  used  to  teU  him.  'You're 
doixtg  too  much.'  But  be  loved  it  ao  much. 
He  was  always  there  when  anybody  needed 
him." 

He  continued  to  work  even  after  retiring 
as  pastor  of  St.  Leo  the  Great  in  1979  be- 
cause of  his  heart.  Lansing  Catholic  Bishop 
Kenneth  J.  Povish  said  at  the  funeral 
Thursday,  he  thought  of  his  physical  weak- 
ness as  a  cross,  almost  an  embarrassment. 

So  he  spent  one  day  a  week  at  DuKette 
School,  woi^ed  in  the  inner  city  and  gave 
talks  in  parishes  on  peace  and  Justice. 

People  with  problems  came  first  in  his 
life,  Povish  said.  "Flunlly.  friends,  recrea- 
tion, he  himself  came  second  to  these  de- 
mands." 

Beggars  would  come  again  and  again  to 
his  door,  and  he  would  help  them  out.  Cou- 
ples who  needed  help  and  counseling— cou- 
ples that  other  priests  could  not  find  the 
time  for— went  to  him  and  he  found  hour 
after  hour  for  them,  friends  said.  He  spent 
time  with  prisoners. 

He  offered  aid  and  support  to  cancer  pa- 
tients at  Hurley.  (He  wore  the  yellow  Jacket 
of  volunteers  over  his  black  pants  and  shirt 
and  got  the  nickname,  "Fr.  Bumblebee.") 

He  co-signed  notes  for  the  needy;  when 
people  defaulted,  he  paid  off  the  notes,  and 
signed  others  anyway.  One  report  Is  that  he 
sold  his  car  to  keep  the  parish  school  going. 

Povish  referred  Thursday  to  DeRose's 
"very  simple  lifestyle"  that  bordered  on 
poverty.  Partly.  Povish  said,  it  stemmed 
from  his  belief  in  simplicity,  but  some  of  it 
was  caused  by  sheer  necessity  because  he 
gave  his  money  away. 

In  the  annals  of  Catholic  history,  DeRose 
will  never  be  listed  as  a  man  of  important. 
He  never  became  a  bishop;  he  was  never 
named  a  monslgnor  or  regional  vicar  or 
chancellor  or  to  any  other  important  office. 
All  he  did  was  start  a  parish— St.  Leo  the 
Great — that  was  not  considered  prestigious, 
and  then  remain  its  pastor  for  22  years.  But 
don't  teU  the  people  of  his  parish  that  he 
was  not  important. 

Many  of  them  were  saying  last  week. 
"He's  the  only  father  I  ever  knew."  or  "I'm 
an  orphan  again." 

Five  hundred  Jammed  the  church  for  the 
funeral.  Perhaps  100  stood  throughout  the 
service.  Among  the  mourners  were  75 
priests. 

Even  the  room  Is  which  the  funeral  was 
held  said  something  about  DeRose.  It  was 
built  as  part  of  a  school  building.  Later,  a 
t>arish  hall  was  buUt,  but  never  a  church  as 
such. 

As  one  observer  said  Thursday,  "He 
thought  It  was  more  imjwrtant  to  build  a 
community  than  a  chureh." 

Paul  DeRose  was  not  a  saint.  He  was  too 
human  for  that.  If  he  thought  you  deserved 
criticism,  he  gave  it.  As  one  friend  put  it, 
"Tou  always  knew  where  you  stood."  But 
that  Included  affection  and  amusement  as 
velL* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

OUR  ECONOMIC  HEALTH 


HON.  RICHARD  J.  DURBIN 

OPILLDIOU 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFBESEHTATIVES 

Wednetday,  April  13. 1983 

•  Mr.  D17RBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
aspect  of  restoring  the  economic 
health  of  the  Nation  is  to  increase  our 
business  and  manufacturing  productiv- 
ity. One  of  the  reasons  we  suffer  in 
the  international  competition  for  mar- 
kets is  that  we  are  being  aggressively 
challenged  by  other  nations  who  make 
quality  products  at  lower  prices. 

There  is  ample  evidence  that  Ameri- 
can business  and  industry,  and  the 
general  public,  are  aware  of  this  prob- 
lem and  willing  to  take  steps  to  restore 
American  productivity. 

This  goal  will  require  an  educational 
campaign  of  the  nature  recently  initi- 
ated by  WAND  television,  channel  17, 
in  Decatur,  m.  I  would  like  to  reprint 
in  the  Record  the  following  editorial 
broadcast  recently  made  by  Barrett 
Oeoghegan.  president  of  WAND: 
Editoual  bt  Bakirt  H.  Oboobegaii 

A  few  weeks  ago,  I  did  an  editorial  "Let's 
Begin  to  Work  Together"  because  the  de- 
cline in  American  productivity  is  so  severe 
that  our  country  is  experiencing  a  national 
economic  crisis. 

Productivity  is  defined  as  output  per 
worker-hour  and  by  increasing  productivity, 
we  automatically  increase  employment 
levels  and  incomes,  and  we  lower  inflation 
and  interest  rates.  We  need  to  make  the  Na- 
tion's corporations  and  products  more  com- 
petitive in  world  markets. 

What  happened  to  Americas  growth  rate? 
From  1948-65  the  annual  average  rate  was 
3.2.  From  1966-72.  it  dropped  to  2.1,  and 
from  1973-80,  it  feU  to  0.8. 

In  the  weeks  to  come,  we  will  tell  you 
about  a  three  phase  plan  to  increase  produc- 
tivity. Phase  one  consists  of  a  massive  edu- 
cational campaign  to  help  the  public  realize 
Just  how  crucial  it  is  that  we  all  work  to- 
gether to  tum  the  economy  around.  Phase 
two  will  concentrate  on  retraining  the  work- 
force to  handle  a  multitude  of  Jobs,  and  the 
third  phase  will  focus  on  reduciiig  illiter- 
acy.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  ISRAEL— 35  YEARS 
AS  A  NATION  AND  STAUNCH 
ALLY  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OP  HEW  TOIK 
nf  the  house  of  REPIUSSEirTATrVES 

Wednesday.  April  13, 1983 

•  Mr.  BIAOOL  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
Israel  and  the  world  will  observe  a  sig- 
nificant event  with  the  celebration  of 
the  35th  anniversary  of  Israel  Inde- 
pendence Day.  In  advance  of  this  occa- 
sion, I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity 
not  only  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Nation 
and  people  of  Israel  but  also  to  reaf- 
firm my  total  commitment  and  sup- 
port of  Israel's  right  to  exist  as  a  sov- 
ereign and  free  people. 
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Since  the  establishment  of  the 
modem  Jewish  State,  the  United 
States  and  Israel  have  had  a  soimd 
and  valuable  relationship.  The  United 
States  was  the  first  Nation  to  extend 
fuU  diplomatic  relations  to  the  new 
Nation  of  Israel.  In  the  ensuing  34 
years,  through  eight  different  admin- 
istrations, this  relationship  has  contin- 
ued, although  regrettably  there  have 
been  some  notable  lapses. 

Israel  was  bom  out  of  the  devasta- 
tion which  was  World  War  II.  It 
became  a  home  for  homeless  Jews,  the 
culmination  of  an  ideal,  and  the  real- 
ization of  an  idea  that  only  in  a  Jewish 
State  can  Jews  be  forever  free  of  per- 
secution. Tragically,  while  Jews  may 
live  free  within  the  borders  of  Israel, 
throughout  these  34  years  Israel  has 
faced  major  challenges  from  neighbor- 
ing adversaries  who  have  refused  to 
recognize  Israel's  right  to  exist.  Israel 
has  been  forced  to  fight  several  major 
wars  on  her  soil  for  its  very  survlvaL 
While  Israel  has  triumphed  in  each 
one,  these  victories  have  not  translat- 
ed Into  independence  from  further  ag- 
gression by  those  who  oppose  Israel  In 
the  Arab  world. 

The  35  years  of  modem  day  Israel  is 
a  remarkable  saga.  Prom  the  outset, 
Israel  chose  to  be  a  genuine  democra- 
cy. Today,  Israel  is  the  only  true  de- 
mocracy in  the  entire  Middle  East  and 
one  of  only  40  in  the  entire  world.  As  a 
result.  Israel  has  been  alined  as  a  true 
ally  of  the  West.  Yet  as  it  relates  to 
the  West  in  general  and  the  United 
States  in  particular.  Israel  plajrs  an 
even  more  significant  role.  Israel  is  a 
strategic  necessity,  is  the  one  power  in 
the  Middle  East  capable  of  supporting 
an  American  response  to  any  rapid 
growth  of  Soviet  naval  power  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Indian  Ocean. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  if  we  removed 
Israel  from  the  Middle  East,  the 
region  would  be  far  more  dangerous 
and  volatile  than  it  is  at  present.  The 
key  to  a  peaceful  Middle  East  is  a 
strong  and  secure  Israel,  and  the 
maintenance  of  a  strong  and  secure 
Israel  has  been  a  fundamental  premise 
of  American  foreign  policy  over  the 
past  3>^  decades. 

As  we  observe  the  35th  anniversary 
of  Israel's  independence  we  do  so  with 
the  hope  that  the  coming  years  may 
bring  true  peace  to  Israel  and  the 
Middle  East.  We  hope  that  the  forces 
of  moderation  and  reason  will  pre- 
dominate in  the  Arab  world  so  that 
the  foundation  for  a  peace  in  that 
region  can  be  formed.  Let  us  renew 
our  support  for  the  Camp  David  peace 
process,  one  of  the  most  significant 
foreign  policy  actions  of  this  century. 
Let  us  not  waver  in  any  fashion  from 
our  steadfast  support  of  Israel  in 
terms  of  military  aid.  Let  us  help  the 
people  of  Israel  achieve  the  lifelong 
dream  of  living  in  a  world  of  peace, 
free  from  persecution.  The  celebration 
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of  Israel's  36th  anniversary  of  Inde- 
pendence comes  during  the  same  year 
when  the  world  marks  the  40th  anni- 
versary of  the  horror  known  as  the 
Holocaust.  If  we  are  sincere  In  our 
commitment  to  never  again  plant  the 
seeds  which  could  produce  another 
Holocaust,  we  must  insure  the  con- 
tinuation of  a  safe  and  sovereign  Israel 
while  also  working  to  root  out  anti-Se- 
misism  wherever  it  may  exist. 

President  Reagan  in  an  address  this 
past  Monday  night  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Holocaust  siurivors.  made  an  im- 
portant pledge  which  must  be  the 
basis  upon  which  our  Middle  East  ne- 
gotiations are  conducted.  The  Presi- 
dent pledged  that  "the  security  of 
your  safe  havens  both  here  and  in 
Israel  will  never  be  compromised." 
That  commitment  is  absolutely  vital  if 
Israel  it  to  enjoy  another  35  years  of 
Independence. 

The  administration's  efforts  to  bring 
peace  to  the  Middle  East  cannot  sacri- 
fice our  total  commitment  to  Israel  in 
exchange  for  a  balanced  policy.  We 
should  continue  to  oppose  any  dialog 
with  the  PLO  until  such  time  as  they 
publicly  recognize  Israel's  right  to 
exist  and  they  endorse  the  Camp 
David  peace  accords.  We  must  not 
repeat  mistakes  such  as  the  sale  of 
AWACS  aircraft  to  Saudi  Arabia 
which  have  the  effect  of  weakening  Is- 
rael's security. 

The  past  35  years  for  Israel  have 
been  important  for  the  Jewish  people 
and  for  the  world.  Yet  imless  we  re- 
dedicate  ourselves  to  the  maintenance 
of  a  strong  and  sovereign  Israel  the 
future  could  be  dangerous  not  only  for 
the  Middel  East  but  for  our  own  na- 
tional security  as  well. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting 
Israel  as  recently  as  last  Augiist.  I  wit- 
nessed the  evacuation  of  the  PLO 
from  Lebanon  and  considered  that  an 
important  first  step  in  stabilizing  the 
Middle  East  in  general,  and  Israel  in 
particular,  from  the  threat  which  the 
PLO  posed  to  its  security.  Yet  the 
threat  has  by  no  means  dissipated  in 
its  entirety.  Israel  has  the  right  to  pro- 
tect herself  from  any  and  all  aggres- 
sors. We  should  recognize  this  and  not 
insist  on  supporting  any  action  which 
could  Jeopardize  her  security. 

Let  us  Join  with  the  people  of  Israel 
and  the  Jewish  communities  in  this 
Nation  in  rejoicing  on  the  occasion  of 
35  years  of  Israel's  independence.  Let 
us  also  remember  the  great  sacrifices 
which  Israel  has  had  to  make  to  pre- 
serve her  freedom  and  sovereignty.  Let 
us  hope  that  a  new  era  of  peace  based 
on  a  balance  of  power  in  the  Middle 
East  may  come  to  the  people  of  Israel, 
and  let  us  continue  to  be  in  the  posi- 
tion of  supporting  that  vital  goal.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

MAY— OLDER  AMERICANS 
MONTH 
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THE  FALLEN  PIREPIGHTERS 
MEMORIAL 


HON.  OLYMPIA  J.  SNOWE 

or  MAim 

m  THE  HOUSK  or  REPRXSKNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  13. 1983 
•  Ms.  SNOWE.  Bflr.  Speaker- 
Old  Age  can  only   be  understood  as  a 
whole:  It  is  not  solely  a  bioloeical,  but  also  a 
cultural       f%ct.-Simone      de      Beauvoir. 
"Coming  of  Age." 

Today  I  Join  many  of  my  colleagues 
as  a  cosponsor  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  101,  a  measure  which  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  month  of  May  should  be  observed 
as  Older  Americans  Month.  Since 
1965,  May  has  been  a  time  to  honor 
the  people  who  make  up  the  fastest 
growing  segment  of  the  population- 
time  set  aside  to  serve  as  a  reminder  of 
a  valuable  national  resource  and  to 
renew  our  commitment  to  our  senior 
population. 

Happily,  average  lifespans  have 
almost  doubled,  assuring  each  of  us 
the  possibUity  of  a  longer  life  than 
only  a  few  decades  ago.  The  problems 
of  senior  population  have  grown  in  im- 
portance, however,  as  our  aged  popula- 
tion increases.  Today  approximately 
23  million  Americans  are  over  65  years 
of  age.  By  the  year  2000  this  number 
will  reach  31.8  million,  a  33-percent  in- 
crease. There  is  no  question  that  this 
increase  will  intensify  the  pressures  on 
Government  to  creatively  respond  to 
their  needs. 

Growing  old  in  America  must  be  the 
concern  of  the  young  as  well  as  those 
of  us  in  Government.  Otir  perspective 
on  aging  while  young  largely  controls 
the  course  of  our  own  aging.  Older 
Americans  Month  gives  us  a  chance  to 
reflect  on  the  past  and  time  to  think 
about  the  kind  of  lives  we  want  for  our 
elderly  today,  and  what  we  want  for 
ourselves  tomorrow.  Our  view  of  aging 
affects  our  decisions  as  voters  and  citi- 
zens about  our  many  social  programs 
and  institutions  that  older  people  have 
come  to  depend  upon.  We  are  now 
being  chaUenged  to  look  again  at  these 
programs  because  so  many  more  of  us 
are  and  will  be  dependent  on  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  important  that  we 
set  aside  time  each  year  to  honor  the 
elderly  for  their  past  achievements 
and  continuing  contributions  to  our 
society.  It  is  also  important  that  we  re- 
commit ourselves  through  the  month 
of  May.  and  throughout  the  year,  to 
better  the  lives  of  our  aged  and  to 
assare  them  the  dignity  and  under- 
standing they  have  earned.* 
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HON.  WILLIAM  F.  GOODUNG 

or  nmi  sTLVAinA 

m  THZ  HOT78B  Or  REPRXSKNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  13,  1983 
•  Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
October  4.  1981,  the  people  of  these 
United  States  dedicated  a  monimient. 
the  Fallen  Firefighters  Memorial,  hon- 
oring America's  firefighters  who  had 
been  the  bulwark  of  the  Nation's  civil 
defense  effort  since  the  founding  days 
of  our  country.  Throughout  our  histo- 
ry, patriotic  Americans  have  risked 
their  lives  to  defend  their  communities 
against  fire  and  disasters.  Therefore,  it 
is  only  fitting  to  remember  those  who 
have  given  their  lives  unselfishly  to 
protect  and  serve  their  fellow  man. 

This  past  October  3.  1982,  the  first 
annual  Fallen  Firefighters  Memorial 
ceremony  was  held  at  the  monument 
site.  National  Emergency  Training 
Center.  National  Fire  Academy,  Em- 
mitsburg,  Md.,  honoring  those  who 
had  made  the  ultimate  sacrifice  in 
1981. 

Gen.  Louis  Giuf frida.  Director  of  the 
Federsd  Emergency  Management 
Agency,  was  the  memorial  day  speak- 
er. Fred  J.  VlUeUa,  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Emergency  Training  Center, 
acted  as  master  of  ceremonies. 

I  deem  it  not  only  proper  but  a  privi- 
lege to  bring  the  names  of  these  every- 
day patriots  to  your  attention  before 
their  names  are  etched  on  a  perma- 
nent bronze  plaque  as  a  lasting  record 
of  their  great  deeds. 
The  list  of  names  follow: 
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Marvin  C.  Strohman,  Marshfield  Fire  De- 
partment. Wis. 

Ralph  J.  Buchman,  Sr.,  Harrison  Twp. 
Plre  Department,  Mount  Clemens,  Mich. 

Dean  W.  Rhoades,  Carmichael  Fire  De- 
partment. California. 

Paul  M.  Lentinl,  Jr..  Boston  Plre  Depart- 
ment, Massachusetts. 

James  M.  Gibbons,  Boston  Plre  Depart- 
ment, Massachusetts. 

Thomas  L.  Anderson,  Edgerton  Volunteer 
Ptre  Department.  Wisconsin. 

Elmer  L.  Hodge,  Owosso  Plre  Department, 
Michigan. 

William  Ziegler,  Lehigh  Acres  Plre  De- 
partment, Florida. 

William  E.  Goude,  South  Carolina  Forest- 
ry Commission,  Columbia,  S.C. 

Joseph  C.  SeUa,  Jr.,  Crescent  Township 
Volunteer  Fire  Department.  Glenwlllard, 
Pa. 

Stewart  T.  Baker,  Winter  Garden  Fire  De- 
partment, Fla. 

Thomas  G.  Taylor.  Los  Angeles  City  Fire 
Department,  California. 

Thomas  J.  Levy,  Baltimore  Coimty  Plre 
Department,  Towson,  Md. 

Benjamin  B.  WatUns.  Jr.,  Georgia  Forest- 
ry Commission.  Macon,  Ga. 

Charles  B.  Zeigler,  Sr.,  Alpha  Fire  Compa- 
ny, State  CoUege,  Pa. 

William  J.  Kenny,  Hartford  Fire  Depart- 
ment, Connecticut. 


David  L.  Burton.  Gary  Fire  Department, 
Indiana. 

Hampton  L.  Hobfaa,  Faison  Fire  Depart- 
ment. N<»tb  Carolina. 

Robert  E.  Sparks.  San  Jooe  Fire  Depart- 
ment, California. 

John  O.  Heidlah.  Jr.,  Penn  Hills  No.  1, 
Lincoln  Park  Volunteer  Fire  Department, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

William  H.  Shields,  Tennessee  Division  of 
Forestry,  Manchester.  Tenn. 

Paul  E.  Ahrens,  Eagle  Plre  Company  No. 
1,  Mount  Woff,  Pa. 

Thomas  M.  Lydon.  Chicago  Fire  Depart- 
ment, nUnols. 

Richard  A.  Eierdam.  Parma  Fire  Depart- 
ment, Ohio. 

Harles  G.  Grasmlck.  Lincoln  Plre  Depart- 
ment. Nebraska. 

Eugene  F.  Jankowskl.  Parma  Heights  Fire 
Department,  Ohio. 

Robert  M.  Edwards.  Jerico  Springs  Plre 
Department,  Missouri. 

John  R.  Nichols,  Hudson  Fire  Depart- 
ment. Maine. 

Robert  C.  Lamme.  Metro  Dade  County 
Plre  Department,  Miami.  Fla. 

Dale  J.  Walker,  Kansas  City  Fire  Depart- 
ment, Missouri. 

Larry  W.  Maries,  Fluvaima  County  Volun- 
teer Plre  £>epartment.  Palmyra,  Va. 

David  A.  Cosner,  Fluvanna  County  Volun- 
teer Plre  Department,  Palmyra.  Va 

Matahall  E.  Wells.  Gansevoort  Fire  De- 
partment, New  York. 

Gary  N.  Turner,  Green  Acres  City  Fire 
Department,  Florida. 

Charles  R.  Haas,  High  Falls  Fire  Compa- 
ny, Inc.,  New  York. 

Coleman  A.  Tate,  Detroit  Fire  Depart- 
ment, Michigan. 

John  M.  Wood.  Parker  Fire  Protection 
District,  Colorado. 

Robert  W.  Forest,  Lyim  Fire  Department, 
Massachusetts. 

William  J.  Anger,  San  Jose  Fire  Depart- 
ment. California 

William  C.  Dale,  Scenic  Loop  Voltmteer 
Plre  Department,  Livingston,  Tex. 

James  H.  Hockett,  Bernalillo  County  Fire 
and  Rescue,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

James  J.  Koen,  Jr.,  Salem  Fire  Depart- 
ment, Massachusetts. 

Donald  C.  Graham.  Springfield  Fire  De- 
partment. Michigan. 

Paul  D.  Glahn.  McPheraon  Volunteer  Fire 
Department  No.  6,  Roxbury,  Kans. 

Allan  P.  Hofrancamp,  Elsmere  Fire  De- 
partment, Glenmont.  N.Y. 

W.  Bruce  Fledllng.  Cooper  Fire  Depart- 
ment, Texas. 

Ernest  C.  Gregory,  Great  Cacapon  Volun- 
teer Fire  Co.,  Inc.,  West  Virginia. 

Gary  C.  Soper,  Argyle-Adams  Volunteer 
Fire  Department,  Argyle,  Wis. 

Roger  B.  Casselman,  Land  and  Timber— 
IntematloiuLl  Paper  Co.,  Georgetown,  S.C. 

George  F.  Hilton.  Cobb  County  Fire  De- 
partment, Marietta.  Ga. 

Merton  R.  Jackson,  North  Carolina  Divi- 
sion of  Forest  Resources,  Raleigh,  N.C. 

Donnle  G.  Cathcart,  Toledo  Fire  Depart- 
ment, Ohio. 

Henry  J.  Hoover,  Jr.,  Kinsey  Fire  Depart- 
ment, Bloomsdale,  Mo. 

Thomas  J.  Gariahy,  Rocky  Hill  Fire  De- 
partment, Coimectlcut. 

Beau  W.  Sauselein.  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  Ketmedy  Space  Center,  Fla. 

Scott  J.  Maness,  U.S.  Fish  and  WUdllfe 
Service,  Kennedy  Space  Center,  Fla. 

Jeffrey  W.  Jones,  Bausman  Fire  Company 
No.  1,  Permsylvania. 

Earl  Taft,  Claxton  Fire  Department, 
Georgia. 
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Ronnie  O.  Beems,  Clark  County  Fire  Dis- 
trict No.  6,  Vancouver.  Wash. 

Richard  L.  Yarman.  College  Twp.  Volun- 
teer Fire  Department.  Ohio. 

Archie  C.  Reed.  Cheatham  County  Volun- 
teer Fire  Department,  Ashland  City,  Tenn. 

Gilbert  Lopez,  XJJ8.  Forest  Service,  Region 
5,  California. 

Soott  D.  Duncan.  Atlanta  Fire  Depart- 
ment, Georgia. 

Donald  E.  Moore.  Kem  County  Fire  De- 
partment. Bakersf leld.  Calif. 

James  E.  Devlin.  Elmont  Fire  Depart- 
ment. New  York. 

Dean  L.  Rawson.  Rockf  ord  Hre  Depart- 
ment. Illinois. 

Ridcy  K.  Genth.  Elkhart  Fire  Depart- 
ment. Indiana. 

James  A.  Taylor.  Hudson  Fire  Depart- 
ment, New  Hampshire. 

Edward  C.  Rupp,  Ickesburg  Fire  Compa- 
ny. Pennsylvania. 

Ronald  P.  Coates.  Crystal  Beach  Volun- 
teer Fire  Department,  Canadaigua.  N.Y. 

Franz  G.  Warner,  Tampa  Plre  D^art- 
ment,  Florida. 

Isaac  Royal.  Jr..  Tampa  Plre  Department. 
Florida. 

Ralph  J.  Osterhout.  Broadalbin-Ken- 
nyetto  Fire  Company.  Inc.,  Broadalbin.  N.Y. 

Gordon  D.  Stark,  Sr.,  Pequea  Volunteer 
Fire  Company,  Pequea.  Pa. 

Albert  Jenkins,  Louisiana  Forestry  Com- 
mission, Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Harvel  F.  Dulaney,  Louisiana  Forestry 
Commission.  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

James  D.  Cox,  Gwinnett  County  Fire  De- 
partment, Xjawrenceville,  Ga. 

James  J.  Lorbeck,  Wauwatosa  Fire  De- 
partment, Wisconsin. 

Lawrence  R.  Schampers.  Wauwatosa  Fire 
Department,  Wisconsin. 

Earl  R.  Harrison.  Clarksvllle  Fire  Depart- 
ment, Tennessee. 

Charles  R.  Rogers,  Jr..  Dallas  Plre  Depart- 
ment, Texas. 

Charles  L.  Metters,  Dallas  Plre  Depart- 
ment, Texas. 

Zappy  C.  Ott,  McAlester  Plre  Department, 
Oklahoma. 

William  E.  Moss,  Avalon  Volunteer  Fire 
Company,  Pennsylvania. 

Henry  E.  Runco,  Toms  River  Fire  Compa- 
ny No.  1,  New  Jersey. 

Julian  J.  Malek,  King  County  Fire  Protec- 
tion District  47.  Ravensdale,  Wash. 

Myron  A.  Alford,  Godfrey  Plre  Protection 
District,  nilnoU. 

Craig  L.  McShane,  Chicago  Fire  Depart- 
ment, Illinois. 

Joseph  R.  Hitz,  Chicago  Plre  Department, 
Illinois. 

Ernest  B.  Osborne,  Canaan  Fire  Company, 
Coimectlcut. 

Allan  J.  Turner,  New  Haven  Fire  Depart- 
ment, Connecticut. 

Thomas  G.  Cagnl,  Pittsburgh  Plre  Depart- 
ment, Permsylvania. 

William  C.  Lasley,  Sr.,  Mounds  Volunteer 
Fire  Department,  nilnols. 

George  R.  McCormack,  Sr..  Bass  Lake  Vol- 
unteer Plre  Department.  Knox.  Ind. 

Donald  L.  Myers.  Jefferson  Volunteer  Fire 
Company,  Codorus,  Pa. 

Robert  E.  Costa.  Fonda  Volunteer  Fire 
Department,  New  York. 

Frank  F.  Dalley,  Jr..  Garfield  Twp.  Plre 
Department,  Engadlne,  Mich. 

Stanley  M.  Bumgamer,  Davis  Plre  Depart- 
ment, Okiahotna. 

Jerome  P.  Srejma.  Pleasant  View  Fire  Pro- 
tection District,  Countryside.  111. 

Gary  M.  Mlchalek,  Pleasant  View  Plre 
Protection  District,  Countryside,  m. 
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Richard  J.  Smith.  New  York  City  Fire  De- 
partment, New  York. 

Joseph  P.  Rltter,  Jr.,  Affton  Plre  Protec- 
Uon  District.  Missouri. 

Francis  J.  Novak.  Babylon  Fire  Depart- 
ment. New  York. 

Robert  C.  Harpster.  Juniata  Gap  Volun- 
teer Fire  Company.  Altoona.  Pa. 

Dennis  M.  Peterson.  New  York  City  Fire 
Department,  New  York. 

Walter  E.  Eberhart.  Charlotte  Volunteer 
Fire  Department.  Iowa. 

Dana  H.  Fuller.  Bellows  Falls  Fire  Depart- 
ment. Vermont. 

Terry  B.  Brown.  Bellows  Falls  Plre  De- 
partment, Vermont. 

William  T.  Nixon.  Rochester  Flie  Depart- 
ment. New  York. 

Carl  Lackey,  Waupun  Fire  Department, 
Wisconsin. 

Samuel  L.  Taylor.  Sr.,  Wlnthrop  Harbor 
Volunteer  Fire  Department,  Illinois. 

Thomas  C.  Harry,  Springfield  Fire  De- 
partment, Illinois. 

Robert  P.  McNeely,  Otis  Air  Force  Base 
Plre  Department,  East  Sandwich,  tdaas. 

John  R.  Buchner,  Scranton  Fire  Depart- 
ment, Pennsylvania. 

Richard  P.  Kelleher,  Slmsbury  Volunteer 
Plre  Company.  Coimectlcut. 

Thomas  L.  Kemusz,  Irvington  Plre  De- 
partment^ New  Jersey. 

Robert  G.  Callahan.  Oak  Bluffs  Fire  De- 
partment, Massachusetts. 

Frederick  H.  Letsch.  Jr.,  Fairfield  Plre  De- 
partment, Connecticut. 

Lloyd  Whiteside,  Clarendon  Fire  Depart- 
ment. Arkansas. 

Sherry  K.  Gamer.  Indian  Ford  Plre  St 
Rescue  Department,  Bessemer,  Ala. 

Francis  G.  Cas&le.  Southlngton  Plre  De- 
partment, Connecticut. 

George  G.  Spinner,  Robinson  Twp.  Volun- 
teer Fire  Department.  Grand  Haven.  Mich. 

William  C.  Runyon.  Golfvlew-Woodland 
Park  Fire  Department,  Lake  Wales,  Fla 

Charles  Rogallosky,  Chester  Volunteer 
Fire  Company  No.  1,  New  Jersey. 

Robert  M.  Wynn.  Wrightville  Beach  Vol- 
unteer Fire  Department.  North  Carolina.* 


SECRETARY  WATT'S 
HOLOCAUST 


HON.  BOB  CARR 

or  mcHiGAii 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSEMTATTVES 

Wednesday,  April  13.  1983 

•  Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  made 
an  important  point  other  than  the  one 
he  set  out  to  make. 

I  am  referring  to  Mr.  Watt's  state- 
ment, quoted  in  today's  Washington 
Post,  that  as  a  "persecuted  evangelical 
Christian,"  he  is  sensitive  to  the  Holo- 
caust and  to  the  possibility  that  it 
could  happen  again. 

The  Secretary's  comments  cheapen 
and  demean  whatever  meaning  we  can 
derive  from  the  Holocaust.  They  point 
out.  better  than  any  other  statement  I 
have  heard,  the  need  for  the  United 
States  to  commemorate  the  Holocaust 
and  its  victims  through  the  proposed 
memorial  to  be  constructed  on  the 
Mall  and  through  gatherings  such  as 
the  one  held  in  Washington  this  week. 
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Such  remembrances  are  needed  to  pre- 
serve forever  that  meaning  from  ef- 
forts by  Individuals  such  as  Secretary 
Watt  to  appropriate  it  for  their  own 
purposes. 

Leaving  aside  the  Secretary's  as- 
tounding revelation  that  evangelical 
Christians  are  persecuted  In  the 
United  States  of  America,  his  com- 
ments reflect  a  profound  misunder- 
standing of  what  the  Holocaust  was. 
The  Holocaust  was  to  persecution 
what  a  nuclear  bomb  is  to  a  match- 
stick.  The  Holocaust  must  not  be  re- 
membered as  simply  one  more  of  the 
hundreds  of  instances  of  "persecution" 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  It  has  lost 
all  meaning  if  we  allow  that.  The  Hol- 
ocaust was  a  uniquely  horrible  event, 
an  attempt  to  systematically  destroy 
the  Jewish  people,  their  history,  their 
culture  and  even  any  evidence  that 
they  had  ever  existed.  To  ignore  that, 
as  Secretary  Watt  has  done,  is  to 
ignore  why  we  commemorate  the 
Holocaust,  to  ignore  why  its  survivors 
gather  in  Washington  today. 

Secretary  Watt's  vision  of  how  those 
of  us  who  were  not  its  victims  should 
consider  the  Holocaust  must  not  l>e  al- 
lowed to  prevaU.  Listen  instead  to  the 
words  of  EHie  Wiesel: 

Accept  the  idea  that  you  will  never  see 
what  tbey  have  seen— and  go  on  seeing  now, 
that  you  will  never  know  the  faces  that 
haunt  their  nights,  that  you  will  never  hear 
the  cries  that  rent  their  sleep.  Accept  the 
idem  that  you  will  never  penetrate  the 
curaed  and  spellbound  universe  they  carry 
within  themselves  with  xinf ailing  loyaltjr. 

To  recognize  that  there  are  truths 
we  will  never  know  or  understand  is 
humbling.  The  subject  of  the  Holo- 
caust requires  humility  from  all  of  us 
who  will  never  know.  I  hope  that  Sec- 
retary Watt  will  leam  humility,  will 
leam  some  sense  of  proportion,  from 
the  survivors  who  gather  in  Washing- 
ton this  week,  and  from  the  memorial 
which  will  be  America's  token  of  re- 
membrance.* 


RELEASING  THE  RECORDS  OP 
THE  HOUSE  SELECT  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  ASSASSINATIONS 


HON.  STEWART  B.  MdONNEY 

or  comracncuT 

nf  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  13. 1983 

•  Mr.  McKINNET.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
year  marks  the  20th  anniversary  of 
the  assassination  of  President  John  P. 
Kennedy  and  the  15th  anniversary  of 
the  assassination  of  Dr.  Idartin  Luther 
King.  Today  I  am  Joining  with  four  of 
my  colleagues  from  the  former  House 
Select  Committee  on  Assassinations 
(SCOA)  to  introduce  a  resolution  that 
will  write  the  final  chapter  in  the  lives 
of  these  two  great  men— the  public  re- 
lease of  the  proceedings  of  that  com- 
mittee. 
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Nearly  all  proceedings  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Cominission  on  the  Assassina- 
tion of  President  Kennedy,  better 
known  as  the  Warren  Commission, 
have  been  available  for  years  to  schol- 
ars, historians,  journalists,  and  the  in- 
terested public.  The  FBI  has  a  sepa- 
rate reading  room  Just  for  unclassified 
docimaents  relating  to  the  aasassiiui- 
tion  of  President  Kennedy.  Yet  right 
across  the  hall  from  the  Warren  Com- 
mission documents,  in  the  National 
Archives,  the  SCOA  documents 
remain  closed  to  the  public,  and  for  no 
reason. 

By  all  accounts,  the  select  commit- 
tee sought  full  public  disclosure  of  the 
facts  relating  to  its  investigations,  but 
time  and  money  constraints  at  the  end 
of  its  tenure  prevented  the  necessary 
review  and  release.  Because  the  com- 
mittee failed  to  act  to  open  up  its  pro- 
ceedhigs  to  the  public,  the  records 
have  been  embargoed  for  50  years  in 
accordance  with  normal  House  rules. 
Our  resolution  would  stamply  direct  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  to  release  those 
dociunents  now. 

The  opening  up  of  these  important 
documents  would  serve  two  purposes: 
It  would  assist  those  with  scholarly  or 
personal  interest  in  the  lives  of  these 
two  men;  and  it  would  allow  the  public 
to  assess  fairly  the  performance  and 
conclusions  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Assassinations. 

I  would  like  to  assure  my  colleagues 
that  no  sensitive  material  would  be  re- 
leased imder  this  resolution.  It  adopts 
the  guidelines  used  by  the  National 
Archives  for  processing  the  Warren 
Commission's  records.  These  guide- 
lines prevent  the  release  of  informa- 
tion that: 

Would  be  detrimental  to  enforce- 
ment of  U.S.  law; 

Might  reveal  the  identity  of  confi- 
dential sources  or  Jeopardize  future  in- 
vestigations; or 

Might  embarrass  innocent  individ- 
uals. 

In  addition,  our  resolution  prohibits 
the  release  of  records  from  any  pro- 
ceedings that  the  committee  voted  to 
keep  secret  or  where  confidentiality 
was  guaranteed  to  a  witness  in  execu- 
tive session. 

Even  under  these  strict  guidelines, 
over  90  percent  of  the  Warren  Com- 
mission documents  have  been  released. 
Thousands  of  Americans  have  made 
use  of  this  material,  with  no  detriment 
to  national  security.  I  might  add,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  passage  of  this  impor- 
tant resolution  will  not  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment any  additional  money,  as  the 
National  Archives  already  has  archi- 
vists familiar  with  the  topic  from 
worldng  with  the  Warren  Commission 
records. 

What  this  resolution  comes  down  to 
is  the  public's  right  to  know  about  the 
tragic  deaths  of  two  of  our  finest  lead- 
ers and  about  the  procedures  of  the 
House    investigation.    To    keep    the 
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House  records  secret  when  nearly  all 
of  the  Warren  Commission  documents 
have  been  released  only  contributes  to 
public  distrust  of  our  activities. 

I  need  hardly  remind  my  colleagues 
that  President  John  P.  Kennedy  and 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  were  eloquent 
advocates  of  honest  government  and 
an  educated  citizenry.  Our  passing  this 
resolution  and  releasing  the  Select 
Committee  on  Assassination  records 
would  be  a  most  worthy  testament  to 
these  two  men  after  so  many  years.* 


CLEANING  UP  FEDERAL 
WORKERS'  COMPENSATION  (ID 


HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

opnxiHOU 
nr  THE  HOUSiF  OP  RXPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  April  13.  1983 

•  Mr.  ESILENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  today  reintroducing  legislation  to 
amend  the  Federal  Employees'  Com- 
pensation Act  (FECA).  This  bill  is  vir- 
tuaUy  identical  to  H.R.  4388,  which  I 
introduced  in  the  97th  Congress  (Cow- 

GRESSIONAL    RECORD,    Aug.    4,    1981,    p. 

E3949). 

FECA.  the  workers'  compensation 
program  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's own  civilian  employees,  pro- 
vides wage-replacement  income,  medi- 
cal and  death  benefits  to  survivors  for 
Job-related  injuries  or  deaths.  As  I 
have  stated  on  numerous  occasions, 
FECA  is  a  muct)-abused  law  badly  in 
need  of  a  major  overhaul.  The  source 
of  its  malady  is  the  1974  amendments 
wliich  removed  the  3-day  waiting 
period  at  the  onset  of  disability,  insti- 
tuted a  45-day  continuation-of-pay 
provision  (COP)  permitting  employing 
agencies  to  continue  an  injured  em- 
ployee's full  pay  for  up  to  45  days  fol- 
lowing an  injury,  granted  an  employee 
the  right  to  choose  his  or  her  own 
physician  without  any  agency  con- 
trols, and  liberalized  the  benefit  struc- 
ture significantly. 

The  upshot  was  a  claims  filing  ex- 
plosion from  which  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment's Office  of  Workers'  Compensa- 
tion Programs  has  yet  to  fully  recover. 
The  General  Accounting  Office,  in  a 
1979  report,  traced  the  Impact  of  the 
1974  amendments  as  of  fiscal  1978: 

Total  claims,  126,000,  up  from  31,000 
in  fiscal  1974; 

COP  claims,  94,000,  up  from  32,000; 

Lost-time  injuries,  51  percent,  up 
from  36  percent,  indicating  an  abuse 
of  COP. 

The  amendments  also  stimulated 
the  filing  of  long-term  claims  for  inju- 
ries which  are  more  complex  and, 
thus,  more  susceptible  to  fraud  or  ex- 
aggeration. Back  injuries  and  hearing 
loss  clainiis.  for  example,  have  consti- 
tuted a  higher  proportion  of  total 
long-term  claims:  30,000  back  injuries 
per  year,  over  37,000  hearing  loss 
claims  per  year.  The  GAO  placed  the 
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actuarial  cost  of  the  long-term  cases  at 
$6  billion.  All  this  tu«>pened  at  the 
same  Ume  the  Federal  work  force  level 
remained  static. 

More  recent  history  and  future  pro- 
jections are  no  less  disturbing.  The 
Labor  Department  stiU  predicts  a  con- 
tinually rising  incidence  of  reported 
injuries  and  cases: 

One>  190,000  reported  injuries  in 
fiscal  1984.  up  from  177,489  in  fiscal 
1982; 

Two,  82,000  COP  cases  in  fiscal  1984, 
up  from  76,058  in  fiscal  1982; 

Three,  25,000  claims  received— lost- 
time  cases  exceeding  45-day  COP 
period— in  fiscal  1984,  up  from  22,200. 

What  about  cost?  In  1974  total  com- 
pensation costs  were  $270.7  million;  in 
fiscal  1984,  over  $1  billion.  Including 
medical  costs  raises  these  figures  sub- 
stantially more,  to  $305.3  million  in 
1974  and  $1.4  billion  in  fiscal  1984. 
That  is  right.  FECA  has  now  Joined 
the  billion-dollar  club  of  Government 
programs,  monuments  to  congression- 
al malfeasance.  It  should  feel  comfort- 
able beside  its  close  relative  and  long- 
.^  time  club  member,  the  black  lung  pro- 
gram, which  costs  are  running  over  $2 
i   billion  per  year. 

That  FECA  has  been  victimized  by 
overutilization  and  outright  fraud  is 
indisputable.  The  GAO's  1979  study 
found  46  percent  of  surveyed  COP 
claims  to  be  minor,  frivolous,  or  mar- 
ginal, and  fully  20  percent  to  be  abu- 
sive in  occurrence,  Job-relatedness,  or 
duration. 

The  absence  of  a  waiting  period  at 
the  onset  of  disability— present  in 
every  State  workers'  compensation 
law,  as  weU  as  the  Longshoremen's 
and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensation 
Act— as  a  means  to  discourage  fraud 
and  abuse;  granting  of  45  days'  full 
pay  following  an  injury;  and  permit- 
tlxig  doctor-shopping  through  the  free- 
choice-of-physician  overlay  a  benefit 
structure  exceeded  in  generosity  only 
by  Alaska's  workers'  compensation 
law.  Not  only  does  this  benefit  formu- 
la^75  percent  of  gross  pay  in  most 
cases— replace  far  too  great  a  percent- 
age of  predlsability  income,  but  the  re- 
placement ratios  are  skewed  inequita- 
bly toward  higher  wage  earners.  The 
GAO  reported  in  a  1981  review  that 
FECA  replaced  82  percent  of  predisa- 
bility  income  of  a  GS-2  employee  but 
115  percent  of  a  GS-15  worker.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  claims  filings  have 
continued  ever-skyward  despite  a  level 
Federal  work  force  since  the  mid- 
1960's? 

More  recently,  YECA  has  come 
under  intense  scrutiny  by  the  Senate 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investi- 
gations and  the  Labor  Department's 
Inspector  General.  The  PSI  hearings 
documented  medical  provider  fraud, 
and  the  IG's  investigations  have  im- 
earthed  instances  of  claimant  and 
FECA  program  employee  fraud.  Tet, 
as  indefensible  as  fraudulent  practices 
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may  be  and  the  maladministration 
which  permits  them,  it  is  the  imderly- 
Ing  statute  itself  which  is  chiefly  cul- 
pable. Sure,  the  Department  can  hire 
more  and  better  qualified  claims  han- 
dlers; sure,  it  can  develop  a  computer- 
tracking  system;  it  can  implement  a 
full  panoply  of  improved  management 
practices— and  it  has  begun  to  do  so— 
but  so  long  as  the  law  itself  encour- 
ages the  filing  of  claims — nonfraudu- 
lent  as  well  as  fraudulent— the  sjrstem 
will  forever  suffer  from  overutiliza- 
tion. the  Department's  resources  wiU 
forever  be  strained,  and  the  program 
will  forever  cost  more  than  neccessary. 

My  bUl  addresses  FECA's  shortcom- 
ings by: 

Changing  the  benefit  formula  from 
66%  percent  or  75  percent  of  gross  pay 
to  80  percent  of  spendable  income,  de- 
fined as  gross  pay  minus  amounts 
withheld  for  Federal,  State,  and  local 
income  taxes,  mandatorily  withheld 
pension  contributions  and,  where  ap- 
plicable, social  securitjr; 

Eliminating  the  45-day  continuation- 
of-pay  period  but  providing  a  safety 
net  of  interim  compensation  beginning 
on  the  21st  day  following  the  Labor 
Department's  receipt  of  all  informa- 
tion necessary  to  adjudication.  The 
emplosring  agency  would  also  have  the 
option  of  advancing  compensation  be- 
ginning on  the  third  day  of  disability 
if  the  employee  was  expected  to  be  to- 
tally disabled  for  at  least  28  days; 

Establishing  a  waiting  period  of  7 
workdays  at  the  onset  of  disability, 
with  5  days'  compensation  repaid  if 
the  disability  lasts  beyond  14  days; 

Converting  FECA  beneficiaries  to 
civil  service  retirement  at  age  65  or 
when  vested  after  age  65,  returning 
FECA  to  the  proper  role  of  workers' 
compensation  of  replacing  lost  wages 
due  to  emplojmient  injuries; 

Paying  the  same  benefit— 80  percent 
spendable  income— to  survivors  as  paid 
to  disabled  workers; 

Paying  the  same  benefit— GS-8  step 
1— for  loss  or  loss  of  use  of  a  body 
member  regardless  of  income  level 
with  no  offset  for  wage-loss  benefits; 

Instituting  mandatory  rehabilita- 
tion; 

Increasing  funeral,  attendants,  and 
maintenance  allowances; 

Amending  the  Isasis  for  the  cost-of- 
living  adjustment  from  increases  in 
the  Consiuner  Price  Index  to  the  aver- 
age annual  Federal  ws«e  increase,  so 
that  employees  on  disability  are  treat- 
ed equally  with  nondisabled  employ- 
ees; 

Pursuant  to  hearing,  prohibiting  re- 
imbursement under  FECA  to  medicsd 
providers  who  have  been  indicted  or 
convicted  of  fraud,  in  connection  with 
another  Federal  program,  or  have 
been  f oiuid  to  have  furnished  inappro- 
priate medical  services; 

Requiring  the  Labor  Department  to 
develop  a  fee  schedule  for  providers  of 
services  imder  FECA; 
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Granting  employing  agencies,  pursu- 
ant to  a  recommendation  by  the  GAO. 
specific  authority  to  order  agency-paid 
medical  exams;  and 

Revamping  the  claims  review  process 
by  narrowing  the  scope  of  review  of 
cases  by  the  Employees'  Compensation 
Appeals  Board  consistent  with  appel- 
late-level review,  and  providing  both 
employing  agencies  and  employees 
with  a  new  right  of  case  reconsider- 
ation by  the  Office  of  Workers'  Com- 
pensation Programs. 

The  legislation's  effect  would  be  pro- 
spective only,  both  as  to  the  new  bene- 
fit formula  and  conversion  to  CSR. 
Current  beneficiaries  would  be  "grand- 
fathered" and,  thus,  not  sustain  bene- 
fits cuts. 

The  savings  from  this  bill  are 
modest,  merely  reducing  the  rate  of 
future  growth.  Although  I  believe  the 
FECA  program  costs  too  much,  my 
chief  goal  is  not  reducing  expenditures 
per  se,  but  designing  a  better  balanced 
compensation  system.  The  Depart- 
ment's estimates  compiled  in  1982  pro- 
jected a  fiscal  1983  saving  of  $26  mil- 
lion, increasing  to  $88  million  in  fiscal 
1987. 

My  biU  is  in  large  measure  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal  of  this  past 
year.  I  do  not  consider  it  the  final 
word  on  FECA  and  am  open  to  revised 
proposals  which  honestly  address 
FECA's  basic  problems. 

Two  years  ago  the  House  enacted 
comprehensive  FECA  changes  as  part 
of  the  Gramm-Latta  budget  reconcilia- 
tion substitute.  The  Senate— which 
had  not  included  FECA  among  its 
changes— was  prepared  to  recede  to 
the  House  with  amendments.  Did  our 
majority  seriously  consider  a  compro- 
mise? No.  At  that  time  the  majority 
memtters  of  the  subconference  be- 
moaned the  lack  of  hearings  on  the 
legislation,  but  through  coimtless 
GAO  reports  and  4  years  of  oversight 
hearings  everyone  knew  what  FECA's 
deficiencies  were  and  that  the  House 
bill  along  with  the  Senate  amend- 
ments accurately  addressed  them.  So 
hearings  were  promised  and.  indeed, 
were  held  by  the  Labor  Standards 
Subcommittee  during  the  97th  Con- 
gress; and  there  the  majority  let  the 
matter  lie. 

I  strongly  urge  that  the  Lat>or 
Standards  Subcommittee  seriously  ad- 
dress this  matter.  First,  however,  I 
hope  the  subcommittee  would  prompt- 
ly approve  the  Longshore  Act  bill 
which  Chairman  MnxxR  and  I  agreed 
upon  at  the  end  of  the  97th  Congress 
but  which  was  lost  due  to  delay  in  the 
closing  days  of  the  session.* 
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COUNTY  CLE31K  WILLIAM 
TANGNEY 


HON.  RICHARD  J.  DURBIN 


OP  nxiRoia 

nr  THE  HOTTSX  OF  RSPRESKNTATTVSS 

Wednesday.  April  13,  1983 
•  Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Macon 
County,  a  large  portion  of  which  I  rep- 
reaoit  In  the  20th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Illinois,  is  fortunate  to  have 
the  services  of  County  Clerk  William 
Tangney. 

Bill  has  held  this  Job  since  1962.  His 
father  held  the  office  from  1934  until 
his  death  in  1960.  leaving  only  2  of  the 
last  49  years  without  a  Tangney  over- 
seeing Macon  County  elections.  As 
past  president  of  the  Illinois  County 
Officials  Association  and  a  former  di- 
rector of  the  National  Association  of 
County  Officials,  Tangney  is  consid- 
ered to  be  an  expert  on  Illinois  elec- 
tion laws.  When  niinois  established  a 
State  board  of  election.  Tangney  ad- 
vised the  process. 

As  reflected  by  their  continued  re- 
election, quite  often  without  opposi- 
tion, the  Tangnejw  have  compiled  an 
exemplary  record  in  this  office.  A 
demonstration  of  the  respect  others 
hold  for  BUI  Tangney's  knowledge  of 
election  law  was  supplied  recently  by 
Biichael  Lavelle.  executive  director  of 
the  Chicago  City  Election  Commis- 
sion. When  Chicago  Mayor  Jane 
Byrne  announced  she  would  mount  a 
write-in  campaign.  Lavelle  turned  to 
Tangney  for  advice  in  the  complicated 
matter  of  handling  write-in  ballots. 

Tangney  reviewed  the  write-in  laws 
for  Lavelle  in  a  telephone  conversation 
and  offered  his  sympathies  for  wliat 
seemed  an  impossible  Job.  "I  told  him 
I  wouldn't  trade  Jobs  if  they  filled  this 
courthouse  with  $100  bills."  said  Tang- 
ney. As  we  know,  Mrs.  Bryne  changed 
her  mind  and  dropped  her  write-in  bid, 
saving  Mr.  Lavelle  a  monumental  ad- 
ministrative headache.  But  had  she 
maintained  her  bid.  chances  are  that 
BUI  Tangney's  advice  would  have 
played  a  role  in  easing  a  difficult  situa- 
tion. 

(From  the  Decatur  Herald  &  Review, 
Mar.  16. 1983] 
Wun-iH  Law  Sfsllkd  Out 
When  Chicago  election  officials  needed 
advice   on   how   to  aort   out   Mayor  Jane 
Byrne's  on-again,  off-again  re-election  cam- 
paign, they  turned  to  Macon  County  Cleric 
William  Tangney. 

After  Mrs.  Byrnes  lost  the  Democratic 
mayoral  primary  to  n.S.  Rep.  Harold  Wash- 
ington, she  endorsed  him  for  the  April  12 
general  election. 

Last  weeli.  she  withdrew  the  endorsement 
and  announced  she  would  run  as  a  write-in 
candidate. 

Faced  with  threats  of  lawsuits  by  the 
Byrne  campaign  if  the  write-in  were  not 
handled  the  way  she  wanted,  Michael  La- 
velle, executive  director  of  the  Chicago  city 
election  commission,  telephoned  Tangney 
on  Tuesday. 
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Tangney  is  considered  an  expert  on  Illi- 
nois election  laws.  He  is  a  past  prealdent  of 
the  niinois  County  Officials  Aaaodation.  a 
former  director  of  the  National  Association 
of  County  Officials  and  was  an  adviser  to 
the  state  Board  of  Elections  when  it  was 
first  established. 

The  county  clerk  told  Lavelle.  who  has 
been  conducting  elections  using  computer- 
counted  ballot  cards  for  years,  what  the 
rules  required. 

"I  told  him  I  wouldn't  trade  Jobs  if  they 
filled  this  courthouse  with  $100  bills,"  Tang- 
ney said.  "At  most  we  might  have  a  couple 
of  hundred  (write-ins):  he  might  have 
100,000." 

A  day  later,  on  Wednesday,  Mrs.  Byrne 
changed  her  mind  again  and  the  write-in 
campaign  was  called  off.* 
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THE  SPIRIT  OF  VOLUNTEERISM 


PMC  CORP.  HAS  UNIQUE  SAFETY 
RECORD 


HON.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE 

OF  nxniois 

IH  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESKHTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  AprU  13,  1983 

•  Mr.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  FMC  Corp.  of  Hoopeston,  lU.,  a 
manufacturer  of  food  processing 
equipment,  has  compUed  a  remarkable 
safety  record  of  over  3  million  man- 
hours  of  work  without  any  lost  time 
due  to  accidents.  I  doubt  if  there  are 
many,  if  any,  plants  in  the  Nation  the 
size  of  FMC  that  can  make  that  state- 
ment. 

Along  with  my  personal  congratula- 
tions on  this  outstanding  achievement, 
the  employees  of  PMC  the  other  day 
received  a  commendation  from  a  gen- 
tleman right  down  the  street  from 
here.  Here  is  the  text  of  the  March  18 
letter  from  the  President  to  the  em- 
ployees of  PMC. 

Thk  Whitk  Housk. 
WashingUm,  D.C.,  March  18. 1983. 
Thk  FMC  Corp., 
103  Eoit  Maple  Street, 
Hoopetton,  lU. 
To  the  Employees  of  the  FMC  Corporation: 

Through  the  cotirtesy  of  Congressman 
Dan  Crane,  I  have  learned  of  the  exemplary 
safety  record  compiled  by  the  employees  of 
the  FMC  Corporation.  Over  a  period  of  four 
years,  you  have  totaled  3  million  manhours 
of  work  without  any  lost  time  due  to  acci- 
dents. This  is  a  remarlcable  achievement, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  commend  each  and 
every  one  of  you  for  your  contribution  to 
this  record. 

Improving  the  safety  of  the  workplace 
and  protecting  the  health  of  the  American 
worker  are  vital  and  complementary  goals 
of  any  program  for  a  stronger  economy.  All 
of  us  recognize  the  impact  of  good  health 
and  safety  practices  on  productivity,  but  It 
Is  most  important  that  we  remember  and 
recognize  the  human  Impact  these  practices 
have  on  the  well-being  of  workers  and  fami- 
lies. For  these  reasons,  you  can  l>e  particu- 
larly proud  of  your  extraordinary  accom- 
plishment. 

I  wish  aU  of  the  employees  at  FMC  the 
very  best  for  continued  success  in  worker 
safety  in  the  years  to  come. 
Sincerely, 

Ronald  Rkaqam.* 


HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

OP  mw  MEXICO 
nf  THE  HOUSB  OP  RXPRXSBITATIVKS 

Wednesday,  AprU  13, 1983 
•  Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
giving  people  a  helping  hand  in  your 
own  community  is  what  volunteerism 
is  aU  about.  I  want  to  draw  the  Con- 
gress attention  to  an  article  which  re- 
cently appeared  in  the  New  Mexican,  a 
daily  newspaper  in  my  district. 

The  article's  author.  Wayne  Vann. 
discusses  his  role  as  a  volunteer  in 
Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex..  and  eloquently 
makes  the  point  that  'we  ail  have  an 
obligation  to  give  back  to  our  commu- 
nity more  than  we  take  from  it." 

During  these  difficult  economic 
times  there  are  a  lot  of  people  whose 
needs  go  unnoticed— people  who  would 
appreciate  a  helping  hand.  Mr.  Vann's 
23-year  spirit  of  volunteerism  shoiUd 
not  go  unnoticed.  I  applaud  him  and 
the  millions  of  other  Americans  who 
are  working  to  make  their  communi- 
ties a  better  place  to  live.  I  urge  my 
coUeagues  to  take  the  time  to  read 
this  thoughtful  piece. 

The  article  follows: 

[An  editorial  from  the  Santa  Fe  New 
Mexican,  Apr.  3.  1983] 

VoLUMTXXRS  Shape  Saiita  Fe's  Nature 

(By  Wayne  Vann) 

When  I  first  came  to  Santa  Fe  in  1971  I 
became  active  in  both  cultural  and  commu- 
nity activities.  It's  tiecause  I  lielieve  that  a 
person  in  business  should  do  so,  but  also  be- 
cause I  receive  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction 
from  serving  the  good  of  the  community 
and  helping  people  who  sometimes  can't 
help  themselves. 

Santa  Fe  is  blessed  with  more  than  its 
share  of  people  who  give  a  great  deal  of 
their  spare  time  serving  as  volunteers  for 
hundreds  of  worthwhile  organizations.  This 
week's  column  is  a  tribute  to  those  people 
and  I  hope  an  encouragement  for  others  to 
get  Involved  who  haven't  up  to  now. 

Whether  you  are  a  person  who  works  in 
govenunent,  private  business,  research  or 
manufacturing,  we  all  have  an  obligation  to 
give  back  to  otir  community  more  than  we 
take  from  It. 

Santa  Fe,  more  than  any  other  communi- 
ty in  which  I  have  lived,  offers  us  rich  tradi- 
tions, our  tri-culture,  art,  unique  architec- 
ture and  a  host  of  other  benefits  we  rarely 
take  the  time  to  think  about  or  fully  appre- 
ciate. 

We  take  visitors  to  the  annual  Indian 
Market,  Fiesta,  Festival  of  the  Arts,  theater, 
opera,  or  just  walk  around  the  plaza  during 
the  holiday  season  enjoying  the  unique 
decorations  that  are  displayed.  I  have  never 
attended  these  events  without  thinking  how 
lucky  I  am  to  live  in  such  a  beautiful  city. 

If  you  want  to  become  a  part  of  these  ac- 
tivities and  feel  the  "spirit"  of  SanU  Fe— 
get  Involved.  You  don't  have  to  be  Hispanic 
to  be  active  with  the  Fiesta  Council.  You 
don't  have  to  be  an  artist  to  become  a  part 
of  the  Festival  of  the  Arts.  You  dont  have 
to  understand  opera  to  be  a  volunteer  with 
the  Opera  Guild.  You  just  have  to  be  inter- 
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eated  In  helping  these  events  take  place 
each  year. 

Maybe  of  greater  importance  is  becoming 
a  part  of  one  or  more  of  the  hundreds  of 
agencies  or  organizatioits  who  help  people. 
People  who  may  need  a  helping  iiand. 

I  won't  try  and  name  all  organizations 
who  help  people,  but  maybe  I  can  identify  a 
few  for  you. 

If  you  want  to  work  with  youth,  there  is 
the  Boys'  Club.  Oirls'  CHub,  Boy  Scouts,  Oirl 
Scouts  and  many  city  sponsored  summer 
youth  programs  that  need  our  help  to  make 
them  a  success. 

There  U  the  United  Way  and  the  newly 
formed  Santa  Fe  Community  Foundation 
that  aimually  raise  money  to  help  local  non- 
profit organizations  solve  "local"  people 
problems.  They  work  hard  to  OAke  Santa 
Fe  a  better  place  to  live  for  all  of  us.  Not 
just  those  of  us  who  are  more  fortunate. 

In  the  23  years  I  have  been  involved  as  a 
volunteer,  I  have  always  "received"  more 
than  I  have  given  in  my  service  to  the  (im- 
munity. You  wiU  work  with  some  of  the 
finest  people  in  Santa  Fe.  Many  of  my  clos- 
est friends  are  people  I  have  met  while 
worlUng  with  these  organizations. 

If  you  are  sitting  out  there  spending  your 
evenings  and  weekends  watching  television 
and  wishing  you  had  more  friends,  or  the 
om>ortunity  to  meet  new  people— this  is 
your  chance.  Get  Involved. 

There  is  an  organization  called  the  Volun- 
teer Information  Service  at  305  Washington 
(telephone  982-1122)  which  gathers  the 
names  of  volunteers  and  places  them  with 
organizations  that  fit  their  particular  inter- 
ests. All  you  have  to  do  is  inform  them  of 
your  interests,  and  they  will  put  you  In 
touch  with  the  right  people. 

I  can  assure  you  that  if  you  take  the  time 
and  make  the  effort  to  become  active  with 
one  of  these  organizations,  you  will  have  a 
greater  appreciation  for  Santa  Fe,  for  the 
people  who  make  this  city  a  decent  place  to 
live,  and  you'll  be  amazed  at  how  many  new 
friendships  you'll  make  in  the  process. 

The  personal  rewards  are  too  numerous  to 
mention  and  your  community  needs  your 
help.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Soaries  has  been  honored  in  the  past 
by  the  National  Coalition  of  'HUe  I 
Parents,  the  National  CouncU  of 
Negro  Women,  the  League  of  Women 
Voters,  and  the  Montclair  Youth  Serv- 
ice Bureau.  In  addition,  he  was  named 
National  Clergyman  of  the  Year. 

The  dinner  is  sponsored  by  the  St. 
Paul's  Pastors  Aide  Society  and 
Friends,  and  marks  Pastor  Soaries' 
sixth  aimlversary  with  the  church. 
The  master  of  ceremonies  wiU  be  Rev. 
Ralph  T.  Grant,  president  of  the 
Newark  City  CouncU.  and  the  keynote 
speaker  wiU  be  my  esteemed  coUeague 
from  Pennsylvania.  Representative 
WUliam  H.  Gray  III.« 


TRIBUTE  TO  PASTOR  BUSTER 
SOARIES 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
Hf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  AprU  13, 1983 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Simday.  AprU  17.  I  wUl  have  the  dis- 
tinct pleasure  of  attending  a  dinner  in 
honor  of  Pastor  Buster  Soaries  of  the 
St.  Paul's  Seventh  Day  Christian 
Church. 

Pastor  Soaries  presides  over  the 
entire  Seventh  Day  Christian  Confer- 
ence. He  is  an  inspirational  figure  to 
aU  those  who  know  him,  one  who  gives 
unselfishly  of  himself  to  his  congrega- 
tion, his  community,  and  to  society. 

Before  becoming  a  pastor.  Buster 
Soaries  was  the  president  of  the  New 
Jersey  chapter  and  also  the  national 
coordinator  of  Operation  PUSH.  I 
have  known  his  outstanding  work  for 
many  years,  and  it  wiU  be  an  honor  to 
participate  in  this  event  in  recognition 
of  such  a  dedicated  individual.  Pastor 


EPA  SUPPRESSED  INFORMA'nON 
ON  OSCEOLA  PHOSPHATE  ISSUE 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

OP  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  13,  1983 

•  Mr.  PTJQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  re- 
sourceful reporters  for  the  Jackson- 
viUe  Florida  Times-Union  have  Just 
brought  to  light  actions  by  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  that  can 
best  be  described  as  appalling. 

In  a  recent  article,  they  relate  how 
officials  of  the  Agency  knew  for  a  fact 
that  the  wetlands  coiUd  not  be  re- 
claimed after  strip  mining  and  yet 
they  hid  the  report  to  keep  it  from 
coming  to  light.  Further,  even  after 
the  report  was  written,  administration 
officials  testified  before  Congress  that 
the  lands  could  be  reclaimed  and 
denied  the  existence  of  the  report. 

As  we  prepare  for  another  round  of 
actions  to  prevent  phosphate  mining 
in  the  Osceola.  I  urge  my  coUeagues  to 
read    the    article,    reprinted    below. 
Clearly  we  must  provide  the  Osceola 
with  the  protection  it  needs  and  de- 
serves and  I  am  confident  that  Con- 
gress wiU  not  permit  the  EPA  to  con- 
tinue   to    deny    the    environmental 
nightmare  mining  would  bring. 
[From  the  Florida  Times-Union, 
Jacksonville  Journal  Apr.  10, 19831 
EPA  Sttppressed  Osceola  DocoMEifT 

(By  Jamie  Starbuck  Plant  and  Ken 
Cummiits) 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
(EPA)  suppressed  for  a  year  a  scientific 
report  that  could  have  helped  Florida  in  its 
20-year  legal  and  congressional  fight  to  keep 
phosphate  mining  out  of  the  Osceola  Na- 
tional Forest,  The  Florida  Timet-Union  has 
learned. 

The  study— requested  by  the  EPA  and 
prepared  by  two  EPA  scientists— said  that  if 
the  Osceola's  wetlands  were  mined  for  phos- 
phate, existing  tectinology  could  not  return 
them  to  their  present  condition. 

The  report  was  written  nearly  a  year 
before  Interior  Department  Secretary 
James  Watt  denied  41  leases  to  four  compa- 
nies that  wanted  to  mine  52,000  acres  of  the 
forest.  Watt  based  his  decision  on  a  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  report  dated  Jan.  7, 
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1983,  that  came  to  the  same  conclusions 
reached  in  the  EPA's  study. 

The  157,000-acre  national  forest  lies  alx>ut 
40  miles  west  of  Jacksonville  in  Columbia. 
Baker  and  Union  counties. 

In  interviews  last  week  at  the  EPA's  re- 
gional office  in  Atlanta,  the  two  scientists 
who  wrote  the  EPA  report  said  that  on 
March  22,  1982,  they  band-deUvered  the 
study  to  Paul  C.  CahiU.  Cahill  headed  the 
agency's  Office  of  Federal  Activities  untO 
he  resigned  last  month  in  a  shake-up  of  the 
EPA  that  started  when  Congress  began 
looking  at  the  agency's  dealings  with  indus- 
try. 

Ten  days  after  the  scientists  gave  the 
report  to  Cahill,  Florida  offldato  testified 
before  the  Senate  subcommittee  considering 
a  proposal  to  ban  mining  in  the  forest.  The 
officials  say  the  findings  in  the  EPA  report 
would  have  been  critical  to  their  case. 

Congress  eventually  passed  the  bill,  but 
President  Reagan  vetoed  it  Jan.  14,  a  day 
after  Watt  said  he  would  deny  the  leases. 

Seven  EPA  employees  in  Atlanta  and 
Washington  confirmed  to  the  Timet-Union 
that  Cahill  would  not  release  the  document 
from  his  custody,  despite  repeated  requests 
for  it  during  1982  from  Gov.  Bob  Graham, 
the  Florida  Department  of  Envlronmoital 
Regulation,  U.S.  Sen.  Lawton  ChUes,  D-Fla., 
and  members  of  state  environmental 
groups. 

"I  think  it  was  a  heck  of  a  cover-up," 
Chiles  said  in  an  interview  Thursday.  "I 
think  there's  no  doubt  about  it." 

"The  thing  I'm  concerned  about  now  is 
why  did  Cahill  do  this?  Is  there  somebody 
still  here  [in  the  Reagan  administration] 
who  was  directing  him?  It's  not  exactly  the 
kind  of  thing  one  does  on  his  own." 

Caliill  could  not  be  reached  for  comment. 
One  of  his  former  aides  at  the  EPA  said  he 
was  driving  to  northern  California,  where 
he  lived  before  joining  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration. 

Five  EPA  career  employees  in  both  Atlan- 
ta and  Washington,  who  asked  not  to  be 
identified  for  fear  of  jeopardizing  their  jobs, 
said  the  way  the  report  was  handled  illus- 
trated how  they  often  found  themselves 
caught  in  a  political  squeeze  that  compro- 
mised their  professional  integrity. 

"It  was  an  appalling  process,"  Bill  Hink- 
ley,  enviroiunental  administrator  for  the 
Florida  Department  of  Envlrorunental  Reg- 
ulation, said  of  how  information  was  han- 
dled at  the  EPA. 

"It  was  a  period  of  time  I  felt  like  I  was  in 
an  occupied  country.  I've  never  been  in  a  sit- 
uation when  one  government  agency 
couldn't  get  information  from  another." 

Florida  officials,  who  received  copies  of 
the  report  only  after  Cahill  resigned  March 
25,  expect  the  d(x:ument  to  be  xised  if  the 
state  decides  to  help  Watt  and  the  Interior 
E>epartment  defend  a  suit  brought  in  Febru- 
ary by  Kerr-McGee,  one  of  the  four  phos- 
ptiate  companies  denied  mining  leases. 

In  its  suit,  Kerr-McGee  charges  that  Watt 
denied  the  leases  for  "political  reasons." 

Also  denied  leases  were  Global  Explora- 
tion and  Development  Corp.  of  Florida,  the 
Monsanto  Co.  and  Pittsburgh  Midway  and 
IiCining.  a  division  of  Gulf  Oil  Corp. 

For  nearly  two  years  before  Watt  denied 
the  leases,  he  and  other  Reagan  administra- 
tion officials  pushed  to  get  the  leases  grant- 
ed. 

EPA  files,  obtained  by  the  Times-Union 
under  a  Freedom  of  Information  Act  re- 
quest, showed  that  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion urged  the  EPA  to  withdraw  questioris  it 
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tad  about  mining  In  the  OweoU  that  were 

IW ""'*  ^"*^g  pi'^irlnm  aHiiihitetr>tlnn«- 

And  Department  of  Acrteultuze  and  EPA 
oMIetala  alao  toM  congreaBional  committees 
that  new  methods  of  reclamation  technolo- 
O  made  it  likely  that  the  forest  could  be  re- 
■toied  to  its  present  condition  after  phos- 

Florida'a  state  and  congressional  leaders, 
united  in  their  opposition  to  the  Osceola 
mining,  said  they  were  surprised  by  Watt's 
a»»it>i  of  the  leases.  Some  now  question 
whether  he  wQl  vigorously  support  his  deci- 
sion in  court. 

"Fve  worried  aU  the  time  [that]  the  action 
Interior  has  taken  can  have  a  negative 
effect,"  Chiles  said.  "I  didn't  feel  comforta- 
ble with  the  veto  report  If  anything,  this 
nPA]  report  strengthens  the  position  that 
the  permits  shcHild  not  be  granted." 

THctorla  Tschlnkel.  who  heads  Florida's 
Department  of  Environmental  Regulation, 
called  Watt's  action  a  sudden  reversal  by 
the  administration. 

"We  dcm't  know  what  depths  their  com- 
mitment iB  going  to  be,"  Ms.  Tschlnkel  said 
last  week.  "That's  why  we're  getting  in- 
volved, to  protect  the  state's  interest." 

A  spokesman  in  the  norida  Attorney 
General's  Office  said  the  state  is  expected 
to  decide  soon  whether  to  Join  Watt  and  the 
Interior  Department  in  the  Kerr-McGee 
niit 

Five  environmental  groups  that  Joined 
Chiles  in  a  suit  over  the  mining  last  year 
alao  have  committed  to  Joining  the  state  in 
the  Kerr-McOee  suit,  s&id  Helen  Hood,  vice 
chairman  of  the  Florida  Defenders  of  the 
Environment. 

The  Tima-UnUm  began  looking  Into  the 
disputed  EPA  report  two  weeks  ago  after  re- 
ceiving a  tip  about  its  existence.  A  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  request  was  filed  with 
the  EPA's  regional  office  in  Atlanta.  A  copy 
of  the  scientists'  report  was  included  in  the 
nearly  30  pounds  of  the  EPA's  Osceola  files. 

However,  the  report  was  not  available 
when  a  similar  request  was  made  11  dajrs 
ago  to  the  EPA  office  in  Washington. 

In  an  interview  in  Washington.  William 
Di^erson.  deputy  director  in  the  Office  of 
Federal  Activities,  who  coordinated  the 
EPA's  work  with  other  federal  agencies,  said 
he  knew  Cahill  had  received  the  report— the 
third  part  of  an  EPA  study— but  did  not  give 
it  to  his  aides  or  other  agencies. 

"I  knew  that  it  was  deliberate  because  I 
talked  to  the  region  [the  Atlanta  EPA 
office]  about  it,"  Dickerson  said. 

The  EPA  study  was  divided  into  three 
parts,  the  first  two  of  which  were  an  over- 
view of  present  phosphate-mining  oper- 
ations in  Central  Florida.  The  third  part 
dealt  with  whether  the  current  technology 
would  work  in  the  Osceola  forest  and  con- 
tained the  conclusion  that  the  wetlands 
could  not  be  reclaimed. 

The  first  two  parts  were  released  by  the 
EPA  in  early  March  1982  with  the  disclaim- 
er that  they  had  not  gone  through  the 
agency's  required  review  process. 

"I  knew  that  there  was  a  third  chapter," 
Dickerson  said.  "He  [Cahill]  didn't  give  me 
a  copy." 

Dickerson  said  that  under  normal  proce- 
dures. Cahill  would  have  sent  the  third  part 
of  the  study  to  the  staff  (or  comment 

"Cahill  kept  it  under  his  own  bat,"  Dick- 
erson said. 

A  source  inside  Cahill 's  office  who  asked 
not  to  be  named  said.  "Cahill  should  have 
never  commissioned  that  report  to  be  done 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  administration. 
He  goofed." 
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The  source  said  the  administration  did  not 
want  such  a  report  done  because  of  fear  it 
would  not  substantiate  the  position  that 
reclamation  was  possible. 

Four  other  sources  said  independently 
that  Cahill  tried  to  keep  the  scientists  from 
writing  the  conclusion  to  the  three-part 
study. 

"He  scolded  us  for  bringing  it  mentioning 
possible  difficulty  with  an  FOI  [Freedom  of 
Information]  request,  but  was  interested  in 
reading  it  ordered  a  copy  made  and  kept 
both,"  said  Jean  Tolman,  an  EPA  environ- 
mental specialist  and  co-author  of  the 
report 

"If  that  [EPA]  document  had  said  Osceola 
could  be  reclaimed,  it  would  be  on  the  street 
in  a  minute,"  said  Bill  Krucsynaki,  the  other 
EPA  environmental  specialist  who  worked 
on  the  report.  "But  because  Cahill  didn't 
want  it,  it  was  sat  on.  It  was  a  waste  of  time 
and  effort  to  go  through  the  same  thing  a 
year  later  [when  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement did  its  study]." 

The  EPA  document— titled  "Analysis  of 
Reclamation  Potential  for  the  Osceola  Na- 
tional Forest"  and  referred  to  by  scientists 
as  "Part  3"— is  the  concluding  chapter  of  an 
extensive  study  by  an  EPA  research  team  at 
the  agency's  Region  IV  office  in  Atlanta. 

EPA  sources  confirmed  that  Cahill  had 
InitUted  the  study  only  after  testifying 
before  a  congressional  committee  that  the 
work  was  in  progress.  The  first  two  parts 
were  completed  in  December  1981;  Part  3 
was  finished  in  early  March  1982  and  hand- 
delivered  to  Cahill  shortly  thereafter. 

Ms.  Tolman  praised  Region  IV  administra- 
tor Charles  Jeter  for  supporting  the  re- 
search team  by  urging  Cahill  to  release  the 
Information.  But  Jeter,  a  political  i4>point- 
ee,  would  not  say  whether  Cahill  withheld 
the  documents  deliberately. 

"My  position  was  that  he  [Cahill]  would 
review  and  distribute  [information]  as  he 
saw  fit,"  Jeter  said.  "The  position  I  always 
took  was  these  are  technical  reports  and 
should  be  available  to  everybody." 

Jeter  acknowledged  that  he  was  overruled 
by  his  superiors. 

Interior  Department  staff  members,  fa- 
miliar with  what  had  happened  to  the 
EPA's  report,  said  they  feared  that  their  su- 
periors would  try  to  squelch  their  efforts  to 
reach  scientific  conclusions  in  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management's  study  of  the  Osceola 

mining  plan. 

However,  Steve  Altman,  public  informa- 
tion officer  for  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment, said  there  was  no  pressure. 

"Not  a  word  was  said  In  this  office  to  get 
these  [leases]  granted,"  he  said. 

E>ouK  Blankinship  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment also  said  he  was  given  a  free  rein.  He 
led  a  team  of  more  than  a  dozen  scientists 
from  several  agencies  working  on  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  report. 

"It  appeared  at  times  that  what  happened 
at  EPA  would  happen  here,"  Blankinship 
said.  "The  bottom  line  was  we  had  auton- 
omy." 

Companies  have  been  seeking  to  mine  the 
forest  for  phosphate  since  1984. 

But  the  EPA  files  show  that  during  the 
waning  years  of  the  Carter  administration, 
phosphate  mining  in  the  Osceola  was  a  rela- 
tively dormant  issue. 

When  the  EPA's  Region  IV  headquarters 
in  Atlanta  had  technical  problems  with  an 
Environmental  Impact  Statement  done  on 
Osceola  in  1974  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement, the  dispute  was  sent  to  the  Coim- 
cil  on  Environmental  Quality,  an  arm  of  the 
president's  executive  office.  The  issue  re- 
mained there  through  the  Carter  years. 
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But  when  the  Reagan  administration  took 
office  in  1981,  the  EPA  fUes  began  to  swell 
with  memos,  letters  and  reports  on  the 
forest-mining  project.  High-level  Reagan  of- 
ficials—in and  out  of  the  EPA— correqwnd- 
ed  frequently  about  the  agency's  position  on 
Osceola. 

In  a  June  32, 1981.  letter,  Carrey  Carruth- 
en,  the  Interior  Department's  awlritant  sec- 
retary for  land  and  water  resources,  told 
then-E3>A  administrator  Aime  Oorsuch  Bur- 
ford  that  he  was  trying  to  resolve  several 
lease  applications  for  phosphate  develop- 
ment in  the  forest. 

He  asked  whether  EPA  held  reservations 
about  the  adequacy  of  the  1974  Environ- 
mental Impact  Statement  If  not  Carruth- 
ers  said.  "I  would  urge  you  to  formally  with- 
draw any  previous  expression  of  concern.  If 
your  agency  maintains  (that)  an  adequacy 
problon  continues  to  exist,  I  would  appreci- 
ate receiving  an  outline  of  the  defects  so  we 
may  take  quick  measures  to  correct  them. 

"Industry  is  pressing  me  on  this  issue, 
hence.  I  would  be  most  grateful  for  a  quick 
response." 

Cahill  met  with  Kerr-McOee  and  EPA 
staffers  on  Oct.  1,  1981,  shortly  before  he 
officially  took  over  the  EPA's  Office  of  Fed- 
eral Activities.  Kruczynskl,  the  EPA  scien- 
tist who  worked  on  Part  3,  said  that  after 
the  briefing,  he  gave  Cahill  a  stack  of  scien- 
tific data  that  included  a  report  by  the  Ror- 
ida  Phosphate  Industry  CotmclL 

Kruczynskl  said  Cahill  quoted  from  the 
industry  council's  document  when  he  testi- 
fied in  support  of  new  reclamation  tech- 
niques during  the  House  public  lands  and 
national  parks  subcommittee  hearing  Oct. 
22, 1981. 

In  his  prepared  remarks,  CahiU  said,  "As 
with  everyone  else  involved  in  this  project 
EPA  is  anxious  to  end  the  long-standing  in- 
decision over  phosphate  leasing  in  the  Osce- 
ola National  Forest." 

During  a  questioning  period.  Cahill 
termed  technological  work  on  reclamation 
"promising."  He  also  said.  "I  have  asked  my 
office  to  prepare  a  full  study  with  the  re- 
sults (of  reclamation)." 

In  response  to  a  question,  Cahill  said.  "I 
think  with  stipulations— at  least  what  I've 
seen  so  far  and  with  these  preliminary  re- 
sults—that we  could  adequately  protect  the 
environment  and  the  purposes  of  the  na- 
tional forest." 

Yet,  when  Chiles  requested  a  copy  of  the 
EPA  study  in  December  1981.  Cahill  sent 
him  a  letter  Feb.  17, 1982,  sUting:  "We  have 
no  prepared  report  nor  is  one  contemplat- 
ed." 

The  Senate  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources subcommittee  on  public  lands  and 
reserved  water  held  its  hearing  on  the  Osce- 
ola phosphate-mining  ban  bill  April  1,  1982, 
10  days  after  Part  3  of  the  EPA  study  was 
hand-delivered  to  Cahill. 

John  B.  Crowell,  Jr.,  assistant  U.S.  agri- 
culture secretary  for  natural  resources  and 
environment,  testified  before  the  subcom- 
mittee for  the  Reagan  administration. 
Crowell  said  during  the  hearing  that  he  was 
presenting  the  administration's  position  on 
the  legislation. 

After  testifying,  he  told  reporters  that  the 
EPA,  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  and  the  Interi- 
or Department  all  were  in  agreement  that 
new  developments  in  reclamation  technolo- 
gy had  made  it  possible  for  the  companies 
to  restore  strip-mined  land  in  the  forest. 

Crowell 's  testimony  is  contradicted  by 
Part  3  of  the  EPA  study.  But  no  EPA  offi- 
cial was  asked  to  testify  or  submit  state- 


Bsnts  to  the  Senate  subcommittee  for  the 
April  1  hearing. 

In  its  lawsuit  against  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment's refusal  to  grant  the  mining  leases, 
Kerr-MoOee  uses  as  support  for  its  case 
statements  made  in  the  congressional  hear- 
ings by  Crowell  and  Cahill. 

It  is  alao  quotes  letters  to  Chiles  from  In- 
terior Underaecretary  Donald  Hodel  and  Ag- 
riculture Secretary  John  Block  as  support- 
ing the  idea  that  existing  technology  could 
reclaim  the  forest 

The  pending  Kerr-BCcOee  suit  Is  not  the 
only  Osceola  mining  activity  now  going  on 
in  Washington.  U.S.  Rep.  John  Seiberling. 
D-Ohlo,  chairman  of  the  House  subcommit- 
tee on  public  lands  and  national  paries, 
plans  to  hold  hearings  later  this  month  on  a 
new  proposal  to  ban  mining  in  the  Osceola 
forest  and  may  call  EPA  of fldmls  to  testify.* 


TRADE  MUST  BE  A  TWO-WAY 
STREET 


HON.  DONALD  J.  PEASE 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTieaday,  April  13,  1983 

•  Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  six  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Ways  and  Means' 
Sub(x>mmlttee  on  Trade  recently  trav- 
eled to  Japan  to  meet  with  officials  of 
the  Japanese  Government.  We  went  to 
Japan  as  legislators,  not  diplomats, 
and  while  our  delegation  did  not  cause 
an  earthquake,  we  did  send  tremors 
through  Japanese  Government  and  in- 
dustrial circles.  Our  message  was 
simple  and  direct:  "Trade  must  be  a 
two-way  street." 

This  is  the  topic  that  I  addressed  in 
my  most  recent  weekly  newspaper 
column.  It  follows. 

Wasroigtoh  Repost 

(By  Don  J.  Pease,  UJ3.  Congressman,  13th 
District) 

No  earthquake  was  registered,  but  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee's  Trade 
Subcommittee  definitely  caused  some  rum- 
bles in  Japan  during  a  series  of  E^ter  week 
meetings  with  Japanese  officials. 

In  meeting  after  meeting,  the  six-member 
delegation  of  which  I  was  a  part  pounded 
away  at  the  Japanese  government  for  keep- 
ing American  products  out  of  Japan  while 
helping  their  companies  penetrate  the  U.S. 
market. 

We  six  congressmen  went  to  Japan  as  leg- 
islators, not  diplomats,  and  we  saw  no 
reason  for  diplomatic  pussy-footing  around 
the  issues. 

"The  political  consensus  for  free  trade  has 
been  destroyed  in  America  largely  because 
of  resentment  of  Japan,"  thundered  one 
member  of  our  delegation  to  Prime  IiUnister 
Tasuhiro  Nakasone. 

In  a  heated  discussion  with  Japanese  For- 
eign Minister  Shintaro  Abe,  one  of  our 
Trade  Subcommittee  members  was  fuming: 
"I've  listened  to  your  excuses  about  autos, 
and  I  don't  buy  them.  I've  listened  for  15 
years  to  your  excuses  on  oranges  and  beef 
restrictions,  and  I  don't  buy  them." 

The  Japanese  were  well  aware  of  my  role 
as  a  principal  sponsor  in  the  Congress  of  the 
automobile  domestic  content  bill  which 
would  require  cars  sold  in  the  United  States 
to  have  a  high  content  of  U.S.-made  parts. 
The  biU's  passage  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
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sentatlves  last  year  and  its  reintroducUon 
this  year  have  the  Japanese  scramMing  to 
ease  some  of  their  barriers  to  UJS.  products 
going  into  Japan. 

Thus,  the  Japanese  were  not  surprised  at 
my  insistence  that  U.S.  autos  should  be  able 
to  enter  the  Japanese  market  as  freely  as 
Ji4>anese  cars  enter  our  coimtry.  But  Japa- 
nese officials  were  impressed  by  the  strong 
support  I  got  from  Sam  Gibbons,  D-Florida, 
chairman  of  the  Trade  Subcommittee,  and 
other  members  of  our  delegation  who  had 
opposed  the  dranestic  content  bilL 

Referring  to  political  pressures  building  in 
the  United  States,  one  member  said,  "I'm  a 
free  trader  with  no  apologies,  but  we're 
about  to  be  overwhelmed." 

The  Jm>anese  were  also  Impressed  when 
two  other  congressmen  from  non-automo- 
bile areas  Joined  me  in  pressing  for  a  fourth 
year  of  voluntary  restraint  on  the  part  of 
Japanese  automakers  exporting  cars  to  the 
United  States. 

All  in  all.  I  felt  it  was  a  great  team  effort 
on  the  part  of  our  six -member  delegation  in 
dealing  with  not  only  auto,  orange,  beef  and 
cigarette  restrictions,  but  also  with  vital 
broader  issues  like  Japanese  targettlng  of 
U.S.  industries  and  the  undervaluation  of 
the  yen  (which  makes  Japanese  cars  20  per- 
cent cheaper  in  the  United  States  than  they 
would  be  if  the  yen  were  properly  valued). 

Most  importantly,  we  got  to  deliver  our 
strong  message  to  absolutely  the  top  people 
in  Japan.  In  addition  to  the  prime  minister 
and  foreign  minister  we  had  long  meetings 
with  the  chief  cabinet  minister,  with  the 
minister  of  finance,  with  the  minister  of 
trade,  with  leaders  of  the  ruling  political 
party  in  Japan,  and  with  the  presidents  of 
tdl  of  the  auto  manufacturers  in  Japan. 

Nor  did  we  forget  the  public.  In  a  7S- 
mlnute  press  conference  for  Japanese  and 
American  reporters,  the  same  points  were 
emphasized.  The  next  day,  all  of  the  major 
Japanese  newspapers  carried  prominent 
news  stories. 

As  I  say,  our  Trade  Subcommittee  delega- 
tion didn't  cause  an  earthquake,  but  we  did 
send  a  few  tremors  reverberating  through 
Japanese  government  and  industrial  circles. 
The  messages:  "Trade  must  be  a  two-way 
street."* 


MARY  DETERT— CYCLING 
AGAINST  CANCER  '83 


HON.  JOHN  HUER 

OPmDIAllA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  13.  1983 

•  Mr.  HTTiER.  Mr.  Speaker,  William 
Arthur  Ward  once  spoke  of  achieving 
the  impossible. 

If  we  can  Imagine,  he  said,  we  can 
achieve.  If  we  can  dream,  we  can  make 
it  real. 

Mrs.  Mary  Detert,  a  South  Bend  citi- 
zen, is  trying  to  prove  that  Mr.  Ward 
was  correct.  She  is  chairman  of  an 
event  that  is  being  held  on  May  1, 
"Cycling  Against  Cancer  '83."  She  is 
spearheading  this  8-mile  bike-a-thon 
in  an  effort  to  raise  ftmds  for  St.  Jude 
Childrens  Hospital  in  Memphis,  Tenn., 
her  contribution  in  the  effort  to  fight 
leukemia. 

The  reasons  that  she  is  so  involved 
in  this  effort  are  personal.  Her  sister 
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died  of  this  dreaded  disease  at  the 
young  age  of  16.  Mary  was  so  moved 
by  her  battle  for  life  that  she  has  dedi- 
cated herself  to  help  others  in  their 
own  personal  wars  against  leukemia. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mary  E>etert  is  one  of 
the  everyday  heroines  of  our  society. 
Her  only  reward  is  that  she  may  be 
able,  through  her  own  efforts  and 
leadership,  to  help  raise  enough 
money  that  might  Just  lead  to  a  cure 
for  this  disease. 

Mary  Detert  is  one  of  the  reasons 
that  despite  the  recession  last  year, 
charitable  contributions  increased. 
She  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  Ameri- 
cans are  known  as  one  of  the  most 
compassionate  peoples  on  this  Earth. 

She  holds  no  illusions  about  her  ef- 
forts. She  knows  that  leukemia  is  a 
difficult  and  ominous  enemy,  particu- 
larly of  children.  But  she  believes  in 
miracles,  and  I  am  confident  that  her 
efforts  will  not  go  unrewarded.  Her  ef- 
forts and  the  efforts  of  hundreds  like 
her  are  our  best  hope  in  the  effort  to 
cure  many  of  our  Nation's  ills. 

I  know  St.  Jude  Childrens  Hospital 
appreciates  her  efforts,  and  I  urge  all 
my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  honoring 
Mary  Detert  for  her  unselfish  ef- 
forts.* 


E3ilTKUPUISE  DEVELOPBCENT 

AND   INDUSTRIAL  REVITALIZA- 
TION  ACT  OP  1983 


HON.  HENRY  J.  NOWAK 

OP  nw  TOSK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  13. 1983 

•  Mr.  NOWAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Na- 
tion's older  cities  are  facing  the  pros- 
pect of  long-term  economic  deteriora- 
tion. The  demise  of  our  country's  in- 
dustrial base,  persistently  high  unem- 
ployment and  the  plight  of  our  dis- 
placed workers  are  dramatic  sjrmbols 
of  the  grim  problems  encountered  by 
these  urban  centers. 

In  light  of  these  serious  economic 
problems,  on  March  23,  1983,  I  intro- 
duced the  Enterprise  Development 
and  Industrial  Revitalization  Act  of 
1983.  This  act  is  a  refined  version  of 
the  Enterprise  Development  Act  of 
1981,  as  well  as  being  an  active  re-  . 
sponse  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
report  on  job  creation  and  the  revital- 
ization of  small  business  released  by  , 
my  Subcommittee  on  Tax.  Access  to 
Equity  Capital  and  Business  Opportu- 
nities. 

These  investigations  reemphasized 
the  importance  of  targeting  aid  to 
small-  and  medium-sized  businesses  in 
distressed  areas,  particularly  in  our 
older  urban  centers.  This  development 
process  en(X)mpasses  procedures  to 
insure  a  viable  infrastructure  base,  up- 
front incentives  for  investment  in 
plant  and  equipment  and  for  working 
capitaL 
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The  Administration's  primary  urban 
initiative  is  based  on  ttfgeted  tax  in- 
centives. I  contend  that  this  is  too 
narrow  a  concept  to  spur  growth  in 
distressed  areas.  Instead,  tax  incen- 
tives should  be  combined  with  other 
concepts  to  form  a  comprehensive, 
broad-based  and  balanced  agenda  for 
urban  economic  revltaliiatlon. 

My  home  city,  Buffalo,  N.Y..  suffer- 
ing from  a  19.1  percent  unemployment 
rate,  is  a  prime  example  of  a  tradition- 
al industrial  center  struggling  to 
combat  economic  deterioration.  Lay- 
offs and  unemployment  are  inherent 
in  all  plant  closings  and  relocations, 
but  the  presently  unemployed  Ameri- 
can, the  formerly  productive  wage 
earner  faces  even  greater  discourage- 
ment and  distress.  Today's  displaced 
worker  is  envisioning  the  prospect  of 
losing  his  home  and  property,  as  well 
as  being  unable  to  support  his  family. 
As  our  country  transforms  from  a 
manufacturing-based  economy  to  a 
service-tMised  economy  the  plight  of 
the  displaced  worker  must  be  ad- 
dressed. 

In  order  to  meet  the  present 
economic  challenges  and  to  initiate 
long-term  revitalization,  the  Enter- 
prise Development  and  Industrial  Re- 
vitalization Act  of  1983  couples  a  com- 
prehensive development  investment 
strategy  with  targeted  tax  incentives. 
as  well  as  provisions  for  retraining  the 
displaced  worker. 

Title  I  of  this  act  establishes  a  suc- 
cessor agency  to  the  Economic  Devel- 
opment Administration  (EDA).  States, 
economic  development  districts,  local 
governments  and  pockets  of  distress  in 
otherwise  prosperous  areas  will  be  re- 
cipients of  funding,  which  will  provide 
essential  seed  and  working  capital  for 
new  and  developing  enterprises,  and 
loans  for  small  businesses.  Grants  will 
be  targeted  toward  infrastructure  im- 
provements and  the  construction  of 
public  facilities,  as  well  as  technical 
planning  and  assistance.  This  proposal 
authorizes  $425  million  a  year  for  de- 
velopment facilities  and  $75  million  a 
year  for  planning,  both  over  a  3-year 
period.  AU  of  these  projects  will  have 
Job  creation  potential. 

Title  II  of  this  act  provides  adequate 
financing  for  enterprise  development 
by  amending  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration programs.  For  small  firms  lo- 
cated in  distressed  areas,  my  legisla- 
tion would  permit  such  firms  to  re- 
ceive enterprise  development  loans  up 
to  $500,000  if  a  certain  amount  of  cap- 
ital is  obtained  from  non-Federal 
sources  SBA  would  also  need  the  ap- 
plicant's assurance  that  any  loan 
granted  would  provide  further  employ- 
ment opportimlties.  Additionally,  the 
borrowing  authority  of  small  biisiness 
investment  companies  (SBIC's)  would 
be  increased  to  encourage  these  firms 
to  invest  in  Job  expansion  businesses. 
In  general,  my  bill  enables  SBIC's  to 
borrow  on  a  4-to-l  or  5-to-l  basis  from 
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SBA.  as  opposed  to  the  current  3-to-l 
or  4-to-l  ratios. 

I  recognize  the  importance  of  tax  in- 
centives to  spur  business'  internal  cap- 
ital formation,  and  under  title  III  of 
my  proposal  tax  incentives  are  target- 
ed toward  areas  and  businesses  meet- 
ing certain  criteria.  Job  expansion 
areas  are  designated  as  such  by  em- 
bodying a  population  of  at  least  5,000 
and  by  falling  under  one  of  the  follow- 
ing two  categories:  First,  unemploy- 
ment rate  for  area  is  at  least  1  percent 
higher  than  national  average:  or 
second,  has  experienced  sudden  eco- 
nomic dislocation  resulting  in  Job 
losses. 

Once  an  area  qualifies  as  a  Job  ex- 
pansion area,  tax  incentives  for  capital 
investment  may  be  applied  to  qualified 
job  expansion  businesses.  These  provi- 
sions are: 

First,  an  expensing  allowance  on 
property  purchases  of  an  additional 
$50,000: 

Second,  a  10-percent  investment  tax 
credit  on  construction  of  new  build- 
ings; 

Third,  an  additional  $400,000  of  used 
property  would  be  eligible  for  invest- 
ment tax  credit; 

Fourth,  a  25-percent  investment  tax 
credit  would  be  allowed  on  renovation 
of  buildings  at  least  20  years  old: 

Fifth,  the  investment  tax  credit 
would  be  refundable  up  to  $250,000: 

Sixth,  a  2-percent  payroll-based  tax 
credit  for  contribution  to  employee 
stock  ownership  plans  by  qualified  Job 
expansion  businesses: 

Seventh,  a  10-percent  Jobs  tax  credit 
for  Increasing  payroll  expenditures 
over  a  base  period:  and 

Eighth,  a  deduction  in  the  amoimt 
of  $20,000  for  individuals  filing  sepa- 
rate returns  ($40,000  for  joint  returns) 
is  an  individual  investor  purchases  the 
stock  of  small  business  in  a  designated 
distressed  area. 

My  bill  addresses  the  plight  of  the 
displaced  worker  by  offering  business- 
es a  direct  incentive  to  hire  and  train 
displaced  employees.  A  business  which 
hires  qualified  displaced  employees 
would  be  allowed  a  50-percent  job  tax 
credit.  Furthermore,  employees  may 
receive  a  5-percent  tax  credit  based  on 
the  wages  earned  from  the  business  in 
the  distressed  area. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  the  Enterprise 
Development  and  Industrial  Revital- 
ization Act  of  1983  is  a  coherent  and 
well-balanced  approach  to  urban  revi- 
talization. As  our  country  continues  to 
adjust  and  mature  as  a  service-based 
economy,  the  major  elements  in  this 
system,  small-  and  medium-sized  busi- 
nesses, will  be  able  to  adequately  ful- 
fill their  vital  role  in  the  system.  Fur- 
ther, our  Nation's  older  urban  centers 
and  distressed  areas  will  be  saved  from 
long-term  economic  deterioration. 

The  responsibility  for  funding  the 
enterprise  development  efforts  will  be 
shared  by  government  and  nongovem- 
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ment  sources  alike,  reflecting  the  fact 
that  complex  economic  issues  facing 
us  are  shared  problems.  The  proper  in- 
frastructure base  must  be  available  to 
encourage  growth  and  expansion,  and 
viable  tax  incentives  are  needed  to  im- 
prove internal  cash  flow  generation. 
The  problems  of  the  displaced  workers 
will  improve  as  they  once  again 
become  productive  members  of  our 
coimtry's  work  force. 

My  proposal  is  a  realistic  approach 
to  the  problems  of  business  enter- 
prises in  distressed  areas.  I  believe  this 
act  offers  a  viable  solution  to  one  of 
the  most  serious  economic  puzzles 
facing  our  Nation  today— the  revital- 
ization of  our  distressed  urban  cen- 
ters.* 


Apnl  13,  1983 


TIME  MAGAZINE  AND  WALL 
STREET  JOURNAL  OPPOSE  NU- 
CLEAR FREEZE 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF  mcHiaAii 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  AprU  13.  1983 

•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  we  engage  in  this  very  important 
debate  over  the  question  of  nuclear 
weapons  control,  I  wish  to  call  my  col- 
leagues' attention  to  two  editorials, 
one  from  the  April  8  edition  of  Time 
magazine  and  the  other  from  today's 
Wall  Street  Journal. 

Both  of  these  editorials  correctly 
point  to  serious  drawbacks  in  the  pro- 
posals embodied  in  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 13. 

As  we  did  when  the  House  began 
this  debate,  these  editorials  question 
whether  a  comprehensive  freeze  can 
really  be  "mutual  and  verifiable"  as 
proposed,  whether  a  freeze  would  not, 
in  fact.  Jeopardize  our  arms  negotia- 
tions, and  whether  a  freeze  would  not, 
as  Time  points  out,  "Be  much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  Moscow  and  to  the  det- 
riment of  East- West  stability." 

Mr.  Speaker,  nuclear  arms  reduction 
is  too  important  an  area  for  symbolic 
politics.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  give 
these  two  editorials  serious  consider- 
ation. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Apr.  13, 
1983] 

Frzezk.  Second  Rottnd 
Today  the  House  of  RepresenUtives  wUl 
resume  debate  on  the  resolution  for  a  nucle- 
ar freeze.  When  the  resolution's  backers 
first  brought  it  to  the  floor  before  the 
Easter  recess,  they  thought  they  could  read- 
ily push  it  through  the  House  and  add  one 
more  booming  voice  to  the  anti-nuclear 
chorus  sweUing  across  the  land.  But  their 
campaign  turned  to  confusion  when  anti- 
freeze congressmen  took  the  floor  to  show 
that  their  foes  did  not  know  what  they  were 
talking  about.  Here's  to  another  donny- 
brook  this  time  around. 

The  resolution  calls  for  a  mutual,  negoti- 
ated nuclear  freeze  by  the  UJS.  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  sounds  terrific.  It  avoids  all 


those  complicated  disputes  over  who  owns 
how  many  iky  guna  aiid  whether  three  old 
Captain  Video  dtatntegrators  equal  one  new 
Luke  Skywalker  anti-matter  bomb.  And  the 
resolution  sounds  u  if  it  is  safe  for  T7.S.  in- 
terests. After  all.  it  isn't  asking  us  to  give  up 
anything  that  isn't  mutual  and  negotiated. 
Meanwhile,  the  freeze  movement  In  the 
country  is  aching  for  results.  How  can  the 
resolution  lose? 

Well,  the  hawks  in  the  House  have  been 
showing  surprising  spirit  in  ripping  these  ar- 
guments apart.  Rep.  James  O.  Martin, 
chairman  of  the  Republican  Research  Com- 
mittee, has  been  explaining  to  his  col- 
leagues about  the  problon  of  obsolescence. 
Our  nuclear  systems,  you  see,  are  often  sig- 
nificantly older  than  the  Soviets'.  The 
freeze  resolution  doesn't  say  whether  it 
would  allow  updating.  If  not,  it  would  put  us 
in  very  serious  Ut>uble.  If  it  does  allow  some 
new  building.  It  will  be  doing  little  more 
than  to  involve  us  in  another  type  of  com- 
plicated old  arms  negotiations.  Freeze  back- 
ers haven't  been  sure  so  far  about  which 
version  they  mean. 

The  hawks  have  also  been  hammering 
home  the  point  that  the  "mutual"  freeze 
called  for  by  the  resolution  would  in  all  like- 
lihood turn  out  to  be  a  imilater&l  freeze  by 
us.  When  we  declare  in  advance  our  wish  to 
stop  building  weapons,  we  give  up  our  most 
powerful  prod  for  keeping  the  Soviets  at  the 
negotiating  table.  When  we  sit  down  and 
begin  negotiating  a  freeze,  we  strengthen 
the  hand  of  those  in  this  country  who  want 
to  stop  Improving  our  forces. 

Freeze  advocates  insist  that  their  plan  is 
for  mutual  arms  cuts,  but  they  also  admit 
that  there  is  almost  no  new  weapon  of  ours 
that  they  would  approve  for  development 
and  deployment.  Thus  does  the  passion  for 
arms  control  turn  into  a  rationale  for  inac- 
tion. 

The  freeze  proponents  get  furious  when 
their  opponents  accuse  them  of  this  sort  of 
unilateralism.  They  use  their  worst  epithet, 
saying  it  is  McCartbytsm  when  the  hawks 
say  the  anti-nuke  forces  are  working  for  the 
objective  interests  of  the  Soviet  Union.  But 
they  haven't  been  able  to  stop  the  argument 
this  way,  nor  should  they.  An  activist  can  be 
pushing  his  views  with  the  best  faith  in  the 
world  and  stlU  be  a  dangerous  fool. 

In  private  conversation  last  week,  one  well 
luiown  freeze  proponent  in  Congress  admit- 
ted that  he  did  not  think  the  freeze  was 
such  a  good  idea  on  the  merits.  It  was 
useful,  he  said,  only  as  a  way  to  send  Presi- 
dent Reagan  a  message  about  the  impor- 
tance of  arms  control.  We  hope  the  doves 
will  show  enough  of  this  sort  of  guilty  con- 
science today  to  save  the  field  of  arms  con- 
trol from  becoming  a  sandbox  for  their  sjrm- 
bolic  politics. 

[From  Time  Magazine.  April  1983] 
FanzE  No,  Dkflotmkiit  Yks 

In  an  extraordinary  burst  of  democratic 
brainstorming,  the  American  political 
system  has  generated  hundreds  of  plans  for 
a  nuclear  arms  freeze,  including  the  one 
that  is  before  the  House.  While  vague  in 
their  details  and  varying  in  their  language, 
all  convey  the  same  message:  enough  is 
enough. 

The  freeze  movement  reflects  a  populist 
Impatience  both  with  the  arms  race  and 
with  the  traditional  arms  control  that  has 
faUed  to  stop  "the  madness."  Rather  than 
running  faster  or  haggling  over  rules  for  the 
next  lap.  say  the  freeze  advocates,  the  su- 
perpowers should  simply  stop  where  they 
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are.  No  more  new  nuclear  weapons  on  either 
side,  period. 

The  sentiment  is  understandable,  but  in 
the  view  of  many  nuclear  experts,  the  pro- 
posed solution  is  impractical  and  unwise. 
While  most  freeze  resolutions  call  for  meas- 
ures that  are  "mutual  and  verifiable,"  a 
comprehensive  freeze,  almost  by  definition, 
would  meet  neither  of  those  criteria.  If  the 
U.S.  agreed  to  suspend  all  production  of  new 
nuclear  weapons,  then  congressional  watch- 
dogs. Pentagon  whistle  blowers  and  investi- 
gative reporters  would  make  sure  that  the 
ban  was  observed.  There  would  be  no  simi- 
lar self-policing  in  the  secrecy-shrouded,  se- 
curity-obsessed UJB.S.R.  Also,  it  would  be 
extremely  difficult  for  American  intelli- 
gence agencies  to  monitor  Soviet  compliance 
with  a  ban  on  production,  as  opposed  to  de- 
ployment, of  new  wevwns. 

But  the  far  greater  problem  would  be  rec- 
onciling the  simplicity  of  the  freeze  concept 
with  the  complexities  of  maintaining  true 
mutuality  and  stability  in  the  U.S.-Soviet 
nuclear  competition.  Despite  President  Rea- 
gan's alarmism  about  the  Soviets'  supposed 
across-the-board  "margin  of  superiority." 
the  U.S.  and  tbe  Soviet  Union  are  in  a  rela- 
tionship variously  described  as  parity,  rough 
equivalence,  or  "offsetting  asymmetries." 
The  Soviets  are  ahead  in  some  categories, 
while  the  U.S.  is  ahead  in  others.  But  parity 
is  not  a  static  condition;  it  U  dynamic.  It  is 
subject  to  shifting  trends  in  areas  that  on 
the  Soviet  side  could  not,  and  on  the  Ameri- 
can side  should  not,  be  frozen. 

For  some  years,  the  Soviets  have  been 
building  up  a  sizable,  potentially  destabiliz- 
ing advantage  in  land-based,  highly  accu- 
rate, highly  destructive  ballistic  warheads. 
The  U.S.  is  seeking  to  preserve  a  balance  by 
modernizing  the  land-  and  sea-based  legs  of 
its  strategic  triad  with  the  MX  and  the  sub- 
marine-launched Trident  II  missiles.  The 
Soviets  are  constantly  improving  their  for- 
midable antiaircraft  defenses.  That  makes  it 
harder  for  U.S.  bombers,  the  alrbome  leg  of 
the  triad,  to  be  sure  of  getting  to  their  tar- 
gets. That,  in  turn,  makes  it  all  the  more  im- 
portant that  the  U.S.  develop  two  types  of 
weapons:  a  new,  faster,  "penetrating" 
bomber,  like  the  B-1  or  Stealth;  and  cruise 
missiles,  which  can  sneak  in  under  Soviet  air 
defenses. 

Yet  the  new  American  weapons— the  MX. 
the  Trident  U,  new  boml>ers  and  cruise  mis- 
siles—would all  be  canceled  by  a  freeze, 
while  the  Soviet  offensive  inventory  and  de- 
fensive network  would  not  be  affected. 

An  even  more  pertinent  flaw  in  the  freeze 
idea  has  to  do  with  the  prospective  deploy- 
ment of  new  American  missiles  in  Europe. 
The  Soviet  Union  brought  about  an  asym- 
metry with  its  SS-20  program,  and  that 
asymmetry  must  now  be  offset  by  the  U.S. 
NATO  has  been  committed  since  1979  to  in- 
stalling 572  Pershing  II  ballistic  and  Toma- 
hawk cruise  missiles  later  this  year. 

There  is  room  for  argument  over  whether 
the  Pershing  II  and  the  Tomahawk  are  the 
best  military  answer  to  the  problem,  and 
whether  NATO  leaders  three  years  ago 
should  have  linked  their  deployment,  in 
carrot-and-stick  fashion,  to  the  Geneva 
arms-control  negotiations.  But  the  balance 
of  power  includes  an  element  of  political  re- 
solve as  well  as  military  might.  The  political 
imperative  of  following  through  on  the  1979 
decision  ought  to  override  historical  second- 
guessing,  technical  quibbles  and  protest 
posters  in  the  streets  about  the  deployment. 
The  freeze  movement,  if  it  had  its  way, 
would  probably  prevent  the  Euro-missiles 
from  going  in— much  to  the  satisfaction  of 
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Moscow  and  to  the  detriment  of  East-West 
stability.* 


THE  CORRINA  A.  KAY  CIVIC 
ASSOCIA'nON 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

opmw  jnsET 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  13, 1983 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
17  the  Corrina  A.  Kay  Civic  Associa- 
tion will  proudly  present  its  first 
annual  breakfast  in  West  Orange,  N^I. 

It  is  an  honor  to  know  Corrina  Kay. 
who  has  made  a  tremendous  contribu- 
tion to  the  education  of  Newark's 
young  people,  as  principal  of  Central 
High  School.  She  has  lieen  a  very 
strong,  positive  influence  on  countless 
students  who  have  benefited  by  her 
wisdom,  guidance,  and  support. 

The  purpose  of  the  civic  association 
is  to  promote  civic  pride  and  good  will 
through  various  means:  education  and 
family  services,  social  welfare  and  mul- 
ticultural awareness,  youth  services, 
and  other  informational  and  public  re- 
lations programs. 

At  the  breakfast  on  Sunday,  four 
outstandlng  individuals  will  be  hon- 
ored for  their  civic  and  community 
achievements.  They  are:  The  Honora- 
ble Evora  A.  Thomas,  presiding  Judge. 
East  Orange  Municipal  Court;  Delia 
Martin,  senior  citizen,  legislative  chair 
of  the  New  Jersey  Senior  Citizen  Fed- 
eration of  Colored  Women's  Clubs; 
Herman  Buckner,  deputy  mayor  of 
Irvlngton,  N.J.;  and  Laura  King,  youth 
achievement.  The  kejrnote  speaker  will 
be  Dr.  Malcolm  Corrln.  president  and 
chief  executive  officer  for  InterracisJ 
Business  Opportimity. 

It  is  an  honor  to  salute  the  Corrina 
A.  Kay  Civic  Association.  I  wish  them 
well  on  their  first  annual  breakfast 
and  on  all  of  their  future  events.* 


VOICE  OF  DEMOCRACY  SPEECH 


HON.  WESWATKINS 

OP  OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVXS 

Wednesday,  AprU  13,  1983 

•  Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  share 
with  you  and  our  colleagues  a  speech 
written  by  Catherine  M.  Burton  of 
Shawnee,  Olda.  Cath's  speech  is  the 
wiimlng  speech  from  the  State  of 
Oklahoma  in  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars'  1983  Voice  of  Democracy, 
speech  contest. 

The  voice  of  democracy  scholarship 
program  began  35  years  ago  with  the 
endorsement  of  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  and  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Secondary  School  Principals, 
later  to  be  assumed  by  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars.  The  Veterans  of  For- 
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eign  Wars  annual  natlimal  scholar- 
ships total  $32,500,  with  the  first  place 
winner  currently  receiving  a  $14,000 
scholarship  to  the  school  of  his/her 
choice.  This  year  more  than  260.000 
secondary  school  students  participated 
In  the  contest  with  the  winning  con- 
testant frmn  each  State  being  brought 
to  Washington.  D.C.,  for  final  Judging. 
Oklahoma's  winner.  Catherine  Marie 
Burton,  is  presently  a  senior  at  Shaw- 
nee High  School.  She  has  been  very 
active  in  the  student  council  where 
she  is  serving  as  president.  She  has 
achieved  niunerous  awards  while  at 
Shawnee  High  School,  from  being  se- 
lected for  Girls  State,  being  voted  by 
her  classmates  Most  likely  to  Succeed 
in  the  Senior  Class,  to  receiving 
awards  at  both  the  district  and  State 
levels  for  her  singing.  Next  year  Cath 
will  attend  the  University  of  Oklaho- 
ma and  study  law. 

The  foUowing  is  Catherine  Burton's 
award-winning  speech: 
CATHBUia  M.  BxntTOR,  Oklahoma  Wnnnit, 
1983-83  VFW  Void  or  Ddiocract  Schol- 
ASSHIP  Prograii 

America  hu  many  strengths  ranging  from 
the  garbage  collector  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  or  the  housewife  to  the  col- 
lege professor.  As  Rich  Devos.  President  of 
the  Amway  Corporation,  says  "Man  was 
given  talents  and  responsibilities,  to  use 
them  to  make  this  world  a  better  place  in 
which  to  live.  In  him  Is  a  living  spirit,  that 
he  is  not  Just  a  bunch  of  dirt  and  clay  put 
together  for  a  few  years  until  we  bury  him, 
but  that  he  has  greater  depth  and  greater 
responsibilities  than  that." 

Every  citlsen  contributes  to  the  strength 
of  our  country.  It  is  fascinating  to  compre- 
hend that  we,  you  and  I,  have  a  hand  in  the 
strength  of  America,  which  brings  me  to  the 
most  iMtxnislng  strength,  not  only  in  Amer- 
ica, but  in  every  other  cotintry  as  well.  And 
that  Is  the  youth!  Our  only  hope  for  the 
future  lies  in  our  youth.  This  is  no  new  con- 
cept Socrates  once  said  "The  right  way  to 
begin  Is  to  pay  attention  to  the  young  and 
make  them  Just  as  good  as  possible." 

Youth  are  not  only  our  hope,  but  they  are 
our  future,  the  future  leaders  and  followers. 
But,  how  do  we  prepare  them?  There  is  no 
better  way  than  to  teach  them— the  youth. 
They  will  only  duplicate  the  leaders  of 
today,  unless  their  horizons  are  expanded. 
The  youth  today  are  hearing  continously 
that  it  will  be  their  ctuOlenge  to  find  the  so- 
lutions to  the  problems  they  wUl  inherit. 
Daily  they  are  reminded  that  tomorrow 
they  will  have  the  dubious  honor  and  re- 
sponsibility of  trudging  with  their  iron  ball 
and  chain  through  the  dark  alleys  of  the 
poor  and  oppressed,  over  the  mountainous 
regions  of  the  national  debt,  and  tmder  the 
seas  of  environmental  waste. 

Among  these  challenges  that  the  youth 
will  inctir  is  the  attitude  of  our  people.  They 
go  to  work  dopising  their  Jobs,  living  for 
the  weekends,  and  dreading  Monday  morn- 
ings. Seldom  do  employees  greet  each  other 
with  "Isn't  it  great  to  be  here?"  It  is  not 
carved  in  stone  that  one  should  despise  his 
Job  and  role  In  Ufe. 

How  do  we  prepare  the  youth— America's 
Strength?  What  better  way  than  the  power 
of  positive  thinking! 

The  belief  that  "Whatever  your  mind  can 
perceive  that  you  can  believe,  you  can 
achieve."  Teach  the  youth  to  set  liigh  goals. 
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to  define  their  goals  specifically  with  time 
frames.  When  the  youth  are  establishing 
high  goals  for  themselves,  they  are  also  es- 
tablishing high  goals  for  America. 

Youth,  that's  what's  right  about  America. 
That's  our  strength.* 


LET  US  GIVE  OUR  STUDENT 
LEADERS  A  HAND 


HON.  DAN  MARRIOn 

or  UTAH 
m  TBI  HOUSE  OP  RXPRESEIfTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  13. 1983 
•  Bfr.  MARRIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  are  many  outstanding  people 
throughout  this  country  that  are  cur- 
rently learning  to  govern  organiza- 
tions by  first  presiding  over  their  own 
local  student  body  governments  and 
student  honor  councils.  The  National 
Association  of  Student  Councils  and 
the  National  Honor  Society  have 
asked  that  Congress  recognize  the 
achievements  of  these  students  by  pro- 
claiming the  week  of  April  23  through 
April  29.  1983,  as  "National  Student 
Leadership  Week."  Today  I  am  sub- 
mitting this  resolution. 

National  Student  Leadership  Week 
sets  aside  1  week  for  students,  admin- 
istrators and  community  leaders  to 
recognize  the  contribution  that  stu- 
dent government  plays  in  shaping  the 
leaders  of  tommorrow. 

Secretary  of  Education,  Terrel  H. 
Bell,  has  been  named  honorary  chair- 
man of  National  Student  Leadership 
Week.  In  imderstanding  the  impor- 
tance that  young  people  develop  lead- 
ership qualities.  Secretary  Bell  ap- 
plauds the  many  students  that  have 
already  accepted  the  responsibilities  of 
leadership  and  urges  greater  participa- 
tion by  the  student  body. 

New  problems  face  Americans  today 
as  never  before.  Students  that  are 
equipped  with  leadership  capabilities, 
developed  through  cocirricular  school 
activities,  will  be  able  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  the  future.  Aristotle 
stated  it  best  when  he  said.  "All  who 
have  meditated  on  the  art  of  govern- 
ing mankind  have  been  convinced  that 
the  fate  of  empires  depends  on  the 
education  of  youth." 

I  commend  our  student  leaders  and 
ask  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to  join 
with  me  in  a  sense  of  the  House  reso- 
lution to  honor  these  fine  young 
people.* 


THE  NEA'S  CURRICULUM 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or  OEOBGIA 
ni  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPBESEMTATTVES 

Wednesday.  April  13, 1983 
•  Mr.  McDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
National  Education  Association  long 
ceased  to  have  any  real  interest  in  the 
basic  education  of  our  children  and 
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concentrates  almost  exclusively  on  its 
labor  union  activities  and  grabs  for  po- 
litical power.  The  moat  recent  esca- 
pade of  the  NEA,  however,  deserves 
the  critical  scrutiny  of  all  concerned 
parents.  The  NEA  is  now  peddling 
slanted  material  to  our  schools  on  nu- 
clear war.  The  NEA.  if  it  caimot  pre- 
pare balanced  teaching  materials, 
should  stay  out  of  the  educational 
arena  and  Just  be  a  trade  union,  which 
is  about  aU  it  is  now. 

A  very  fine  editorial  on  this  matter 
from  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch  of 
Monday,  April  4,  1983,  follows  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues. 

Thk  NEA'S  CuaaiciiLuif 
The  National  Education  Association,  the 
largest  and  most  militant  of  teacher  imions, 
has  a  political  agenda  that  arguably  is  far  to 
the  left  of  most  of  the  people  who  pay  the 
bills  for  public  education— more  radical,  in 
fact,  than  perhaps  even  a  majority  of  the 
1.7  million  teachers  who  (not  always  willing- 
ly) feed  dues  to  this  brontosaurus.  The 
agenda  ranges  far  beyond  such  items  as  a 
federal  law  legalizing  teacher  strikes  to  em- 
brace the  trendiest  of  trendy  issues:  the  nu- 
clear freeze. 

Not  only  is  the  NEA  on  record  as  pro- 
freeze;  its  executive  director,  a  hard-nosed 
Michigan  labor  organizer  named  Terry 
Hemdon,  helps  run  a  freezenik  organization 
out  of  NEA'S  Washington  digs.  And  the 
NEA'S  political  affairs  director  lias  said  re- 
garding NEA-PAC's  support  of  pro-freeze 
candidates  for  public  office:  "When  you're 
in  the  political  arena,  you  take  advantage  of 
what's  around." 

When  the  NEA  seeks  to  advance  its  politi- 
cal objectives  in  the  classrooms  of  America, 
however,  it  goes  way  beyond  the  pale.  And 
that  is  what  it  has  done  by  preparing  a  10- 
lesson  curriculum  for  Junior  high  school  use 
entitled  "Choices:  A  Unit  on  Conflict  and 
Nuclear  War."  Prepared  in  collaboration 
with  the  Union  of  Concerned  Scientists,  an 
anti-nukes  advocacy  organization,  the  NEA 
curriculum  is  slanted  grossly  toward  the 
pro-freeze  viewpoint.  Pield-tested  by  47 
teachers— one  of  whom,  Paul  Pleisher,  is  an 
Itinerant  teacher  in  the  Richmond  public 
schools  and  used  it  with  a  small  group  of 
city  pupils— the  curriculimi  is  Just  now 
being  made  available  to  teachers  through- 
out the  nation. 

In  a  foreword.  Harvard  psychiatry  Prof. 
John  E.  Mack  speaks  of  calming  adolescent 
fears  about  perishing  in  a  nuclear  war  as 
being  a  reason  for  developing  this  curricu- 
lum. But  how  (one  may  ask  after  reading 
Lesson  One)  are  the  fears  of  11-year-olds 
who  lack  historical  perspective  calmed  by 
vividly  relating  to  them  the  horrors  of  Hiro- 
shima? ("Some  people  who  were  near  the 
center  of  the  explosion  literally  evaporated 
and  only  their  shadows  remained:  others 
were  turned  to  charred  corpses."  Etc.  Etc.) 
Ah  ha,  read  on.  Lessons  2-10  are  quite  clev- 
erly contrived  to  implant  the  Idea  that  stu- 
dents can  keep  from  being  Incinerated  by 
l>ecomlng  little  anti-nuclear  activists  who 
implore  the  federal  government  to  spend  de- 
fense money  on  good  things  instead— educa- 
tion being  at  the  top  of  the  list,  naturally. 

The  curriculum  employs  a  variety  of 
games  to  stress  the  Idea  that  conflicts  can 
be  solved  through  cooperation  and  commu- 
nication. "Studying  the  consequences  of  a 
fight  between  two  teen-agers,"  teachers  are 
told,  "may  help  introduce  concepts  such  as 
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escalation,  negotiation  and  reaolution." 
After  t#^*""g  the  heavy  problem  of  divvy- 
ing up  an  unequal  number  of  MMtn,  Junior 
high  schoolers  are  asked  to  ponder  the 
causes  of  national  conflict.  The  clear  impli- 
cation is  that  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  are  Just  like  a  couple  of  recal- 
citrant schoolboys.  equaUy  culpable  for  es- 
calation of  the  arms  race. 

In  one  exercise,  students  are  given  tokens 
and  asked  to  "spend"  them  as  they  think 
best  for  various  services  (health  care,  parks, 
educaUon.  the  military,  etc.).  Then  the 
teacher  writes  on  the  blackboard  the  per- 
centages actually  devoted  to  each  in  the  fed- 
eral budget.  Since  the  students  by  then  will 
have  been  thoroughly  indoctrinated  in  the 
notion  that  defense  spending  is  the  work  of 
playground  bullies,  they  naturally  will  be 
shocked.  Another  odious  little  exercise  gives 
separate  groups  of  students  an  identical 
tough  law-and-order  statement.  One  group 
is  told  John  F.  Kennedy  was  the  author,  the 
other,  Adolf  HiUer.  In  reality,  it  Is  a  ficti- 
tious statement,  but  students  are  supposed 
to  be  impressed  by  how  authorship  affected 
their  reactions.  (Possibly  unintended  lesson: 
VS.  leaders  are  no  better  than  foreign  to- 
taUtarians?) 

Except  for  a  few  turgid  pro-defense  expo- 
sitions thrown  in  to  give  the  illusion  of  ob- 
jectivity, the  NEA  curriculum  pooh-poohs 
deterrence  and  ignores  the  huge  Soviet 
buildup  of  offensive  arms  that  has  Jeopard- 
ized American  abUlty  to  forestall  a  nuclear 
attack  or  nuclear  blackmail. 

But  don't  take  our  word  for  it,  parent 
groups  and  local  school  board  members: 
Obtain  a  copy  and  read  it  for  yourselves. 
Then  see  if  you  aren't  as  appalled  as  we  are 
that  the  NEA  Is  trying  to  poison  the  na- 
tion's classrooms  with  its  political  propagan- 
da. Could  this  kind  of  material  Infiltrate  the 
classroom  without  prior  approval  of  state  or 
local  school  boards?  Our  research  indicates 
that  in  some  cases  a  Virginia  teacher  would 
need  only  a  go-ahead  from  a  sympathetic,  or 
apathetic,  principal,  and  in  some  cases  not 
even  that.  That's  distressing.* 


U.S.  EXPORT  CONTROUS: 
EUROPE'S  APPEAL 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

or  WASHIMGTOH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESEHT ATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  13. 1983 
•  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  damage  to  the  reputation 
of  U.S.  industries  for  reliability  in  for- 
eign markets  done  by  the  administra- 
tion's clumsy  and  belated  effort  to 
stop  the  construction  of  the  Tamal  gas 
pipeline,  that  effort  was  extremely 
hard  on  our  relations  with  our  allies  in 
Europe  and  Japan.  In  particular,  they 
resented  and  ultimately  resisted  our 
effort  to  enforce  our  position  on  the 
pipeline  by  imposing  export  controls 
on  companies  and  g(X)ds  within  their 
national  Irorders.  With  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act.  under  which  those 
controls  were  exerted,  coming  before 
the  Congress  this  year  for  renewal, 
the  European  Community  has  formal- 
ly submitted  its  views  on  the  extrater- 
ritorial application  of  U.S.  laws  in  a 
diplomatic  aide-memoire  submitted  to 
the  executive  branch.  Such  formal  ex- 
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presslons  of  disagreement  with  UJB. 
laws  are  relatively  rare,  and  their  issu- 
ance with  respect  to  \JS.  export  con- 
trols must  be  taken  as  a  sign  of  the  se- 
riousness with  which  our  allies  view 
this  matter.  Congress  should  take  the 
European  view  fully  and  carefully  into 
account  in  acting  upon  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  this  year.  To  encour- 
age that.  I  submit  the  text  of  this  dip- 
lomatic note  for  publication  at  this 
point  in  the  Recobo. 

Dkliqatiom  or  thz  ComnssioR  or  the 
EuaorxAM  ComnnfiTiBS 

AUn-MXlfOISK 

The  European  Community  and  its 
Member  States  have  the  honour  to  present 
to  the  U.S.  Administration  the  following 
Alde-Memoire  concerning  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1979. 

1.  The  considerations  set  out  below  per- 
tain to  the  way  this  Act  affects  companies 
doing  business  in  the  Community  and  in 
particular  to  the  claims,  implicit  both  in  the 
Act  itself  and  in  the  way  it  has  been  inter- 
preted by  the  U.S.  Administration,  that  U.S. 
Jurisdiction  under  the  Act  extends  to  per- 
sons doing  business  in  the  Community. 

2.  The  Export  Administration  Act  con- 
tains such  phrases  as  "any  person  subject  to 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States"  which 
has  consistently  been  defined  so  as  to  in- 
clude companies  incorporated,  having  their 
registered  office  or  doing  business  in  foreign 
countries  and  owned  or  controlled  by  U.S. 
natural  or  legal  persons.  Moreover,  the  Act 
itself  defines  a  "U.S.  person"  so  that  those 
words  include  foreign  subsidiaries  or  affili- 
ates of  U.S.  domestic  concerns  which  are 
"controlled  in  fact"  by  those  concerns.  As 
regards  the  Administration's  interpretation 
of  the  Act,  this  has  consistently  been  such 
as  to  Include  within  "goods",  technology  or 
other  information  subject  to  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  SUtes"  such  goods  and 
technology  which  have  already  left  the 
United  States.  As  well  as  being  contrary  to 
international  law  such  assertions  of  Jurisdic- 
tion by  the  VS.  Congress  and  Administra- 
tion are  bound  to  lead  to  conflict  at  the  po- 
litical and  legal  level.  The  problems  arising 
from  the  application  of  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  are  compounded  by  the  fact  that 
section  6  of  the  Act  enables  the  President  to 
impose  export  controls  for  reasons  of  for- 
eign policy  adopted  by  the  United  States, 
but  not  necessarily  shared,  or  shared  to  the 
same  extent,  by  friendly  countries.  Finally, 
the  problem  is  exacerbated  where,  as  in  a 
recent  case,  the  U.S.  Administration  have 
seen  fit  to  apply  restrictions  with  retroac- 
tive effect  to  the  re-export,  under  contracts 
already  lawfully  entered  into,  of  goods  and 
technology  which  had  already  left  the 
United  States. 

3.  These  aspects  of  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  and  Its  application  have  given 
rise  to  considerable  concern  in  the  Europe- 
an Community.  In  this  connection  Its  com- 
ments on  the  amendments  of  June  22,  1982 
to  the  U.S.  Export  Administration  regula- 
tions which  were  transmitted  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  on  August  12,  1982  are  re- 
called. The  renewal  of  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  provides  the  opportunity  to 
bring  the  foUowing  points  to  the  attention 
of  the  U.S.  Administration  In  order  to  stress 
the  deeply  felt  concern  about  these  matters 
once  again. 

4.  According  to  a  basic  principle  of  inter- 
national law,  any  natural  or  legal  person 
doing  business  in  the  Community  should 
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abide  both  by  Community  and  national  leg- 
islation in  force  therein.  The  legal  and  regu- 
latory definitions  of  the  terms  "any  person 
subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States"  and  "U.S.  person",  which  include 
comiMLnies  Incorporated,  having  their  regis- 
tered office,  and/or  doing  business  In  for- 
eign countries,  because  they  are  owned  or 
controlled  by  U.S.  natural  or  legal  persons, 
run  counter  to  this  principle.  As  already 
shown  in  the  aforementioned  comments  on 
August  12.  1982  the  claim  to  regard  as 
having  U.S.  nationality  companies  incorpo- 
rated and  having  their  registered  office  In 
Member  States  of  the  Community  Is  not  in 
conformity  with  recognized  principles  of 
international  law.' 

It  is  unacceptable  that  the  U.8.  Adminis- 
tration and  Congress  should  assert  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  activities  of  these  companies 
in  the  Community. 

5.  Moreover,  such  assertions  of  Jurisdic- 
tion, which  imply  that  overseas  subsidiaries 
and  associates  of  U.8.  companies  owe  alle- 
giance to  U.S.  law  and  policy,  cannot  be  rec- 
onciled with  proposals  by  the  U.S.  Adminis- 
tration in  various  international  fora  for  the 
"national  treatment"  of  Investment  from  ' 
abroad  and  they  create  a  climate  less  fa- 
vourable to  U£.  Investment. 

6.  According  to  a  basic  rule  of  private 
international  law  as  generaUy  applied,  goods 
are  subject  to  the  law  of  the  place  where 
they  are  located. 

However,  the  words  "any  goods,  technolo- 
gy or  other  information  subject  to  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  United  SUtes"  though  not  de- 
fined In  the  Export  Administration  Act, 
have  been  interpreted  by  the  Administra- 
tion so  as  to  mean  that  VS.  Jurisdiction  fol- 
lows these  goods,  technology  or  other  infor- 
mation even  after  they  have  left  U.S.  terri- 
tory. 

7.  In  the  comments  of  August  12,  1982  it 
was  stressed  that  there  are  no  known  rules 
of  international  law  for  using  the  domestic 
origin  of  goods  or  technology  situated 
abroad  as  a  basis  for  establishing  Jurisdic- 
tion over  persons  abroad  which  control 
those  goods  or  technology. 

8.  Several  decisions  by  respected  non-UA 
Courts*  confirm  the  principle  that  U.S.  Ju- 
risdiction may  not  follow  goods  originating 
in  the  U.S.  once  they  have  been  discharged 
in  the  territory  of  another  country. 

9.  This  extension  of  UJS.  export  controls 
to  the  trade  between  Third  Countries  in 
goods,  which  are  claimed  to  be  subject  to 
U.S.  Jurisdiction.  Is  also  objectionable  for 
commercial  and  political  reasons.  Many  in- 
dustries in  the  Community  have  quite  read- 
ily accepted  UJS.  know-how  and  advanced 
products  in  the  past  and  have  a  certain 
extent  become  dependent  upon  them  for 
their  own  production.  If  it  turns  out  that 
they  may  become  subject  to  U.S.  export  re- 
strictions at  any  moment,  they  might  feel 
constrained  to  change  their  policy  and 
either  seek  technology  or  advanced  products 
elsewhere,  developing  them  themselves,  or 
developing  them  in  Joint  ventures  with  non- 
U.S.  companies.  It  Is  inconsistent  for  the 
U.S.  Government,  which  has  always  been  a 
strong  proponent  of  the  free  exchange  of 
technology  and  know-how,  at  the  same  time 


■  Ref:  Bsrcdoiui  Traction  case.  1(11  Report  1970. 
3  43 

'American  Pmident  Line*  v.  China  Mutual 
Tradfng  Co.,  1953  A.M.C.  1510.  1526  (Hons  Kong 
Sup.  CT)  and  Moent  v.  Ahlen  Sorth  Otrman  Uowd. 
30  R.W.  360  (Tribunal  of  Coaaaene.  Antwerp 
(1966)) 
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to  subject  the  use  of  this  technology  to  such 
hmards. 

10.  The  U.S.  regulatory  practice  under  the 
Export  AdministntUon  Act  of  Imposing 
export  controls  retroactively  has  the  effect 
of  exposing  companies  incorporated  in  the 
Community  and/or  handling  certain  U.S. 
origin  goods  to  sanctions  long  after  con- 
tracts have  been  concluded  in  good  faith 
and  in  full  conformity  with  all  U^S.  laws  and 
regulations  in  force  at  the  time. 

11.  This  has  serious  consequences  for 
international  commercial  relations.  It  intro- 
duces an  element  of  uncertainty  against 
which  it  is  virtually  impossible  to  take  effec- 
tive precautions  and  must  breed  reluctance 
to  deal  with  companies  of  the  country  using 
this  method  of  regulating  trade. 

13.  It  has  been  argued  in  the  past  by  U.S. 
authorities  that  the  practices  sub  6  and  10 
are  not  objectionable  where  foreign  compa- 
nies have  agreed  either  in  a  contract  clause 
or  in  an  undertalUng  to  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment to  respect  UjS.  export  control  legisla- 
tion. However,  such  "Shibmission  Clauses" 
cannot  confer  on  the  U.S.  export  controls  a 
valid  Jurisdictional  reach  which  they  would 
not  otherwise  have. 

It  is  also  particularly  objectionable  for  a 
government  systematically  to  encourage  or 
require  companies  to  Include  such  "Submis- 
sion Clauses"  in  their  contracts  with  foreign 
clients.  This  is  a  clear  abuse,  for  foreign 
policy  purposes,  of  the  freedom  of  contract. 

13.  All  the  above-mentioned  problems  are 
compounded  by  the  fact  that  export  con- 
trols can  be  introduced  unilatersJly  by  the 
VS.  Administration  for  the  furtherance  of 
VS.  foreign  policy  goals  which  are  not  nec- 
essarily shared  even  by  friendly  countries 
which  have  close  political  and  economic  ties 
with  the  VS. 

14.  Unlike  national  security  and  short 
supply  controls,  foreign  policy  controls  are 
not  covered  by  any  of  the  exemptions  in  Ar- 
ticles XX  or  XXI  of  the  GATT.  Therefore, 
in  respect  of  any  measures  taken  under  the 
Export  Administration  Act  for  foreign 
policy  reasons,  which  have  the  effect  of  lim- 
iting Community  trade,  the  position  and 
rights  under  the  GATT  are  strictly  re- 
served. 

15.  It  is  not  Justifiable  nor  acceptable  that 
Section  6  of  the  Export  Administration  Act 
be  used  to  impose  VS.  law  and  policy  on 
other  friendly  countries  which  will  have 
their  own  policy  views  and  will  wish  to  take 
their  own  decisions  on  what  restrictions,  if 
any,  can  be  imposed  on  trade  with  Third 
Countries. 

16.  The  correct  course  to  follow  in  cases 
where  the  U.S.  Government  considers  it 
necessary  for  controls  to  be  applied  outside 
its  territory  for  reasons  of  national  security 
or  foreign  policy,  is  to  seek  a  consensus  with 
its  trading  partners  on  the  trade  controls  to 
be  adopted  and  not  to  try  to  extend  controls 
unilaterally  to  Community  companies 
through  the  objectionable  legal  techniques 
discussed. 

17.  If  the  unacceptable  practices  referred 
to  above  continue,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
consider  means  by  which  the  effects  on  per- 
sons doing  business  in  the  Community  of 
the  extraterritorial  application  of  VS. 
export  controls  might  be  countered. 

18.  Conclusions: 

The  extraterritorial  aspects  of  VS.  law 
and  practice  in  the  export  control  field  are 
contrary  to  international  law  and  it  is  in  the 
interest  of  both  parties  that  disputes  over 
UjS.  export  controls  should  be  avoided  in 
the  future.  As  we  have  seen  on  the  occasion 
of  the  pipeline  dispute,  considerable  politi- 
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cal  disruption  and  commercial  damage  can 
ensue.  Such  disputes  should  be  avoided  and 
the  VS.  Administration  is,  therefore,  urged 
to  take  such  measures  as  are  necessary  to 
secure  the  amendment  of  the  Export  Ad- 
mlnlatration  Act  at  least  in  the  following  re- 
spects: 

(1)  The  terms  of  the  Act  should  make  It 
clear  that  companies  incorix>rated  and 
having  their  registered  offices  in  the  Com- 
munity are  not  to  be  regarded  as  being 
within  n.S.  jurisdiction  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  they  are  owned  or  "controlled  in 
fact"  by  VS.  citizens  or  companies  incorpo- 
rated in  the  n.S. 

That  the  words  "any  goods,  technology  or 
other  information  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States"  must  be  interpreted  as 
excluding  any  goods,  technology  or  other  in- 
formation located  outside  the  United  States 
regardless  of  its  origin. 

(2)  The  authority  to  impose  controls  for 
the  furtherance  of  U.S.  foreign  policy 
should  be  reconsidered  and  if  this  power  is 
retained  it  should  be  limited  so  that  con- 
trols cannot  affect  companies  incorporated 
and  having  their  registered  office  in  the 
Community. 

With  respect  to  the  administrative  prac- 
tice followed  under  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act,  it  is  strongly  urged  that  the  VS. 
Administration  modifies  the  text  of  the  new 
Export  Administration  Bill  along  the  above- 
mentioned  lines. 

WASHnnrroH,  D.C.,  March  14, 1983.% 
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MORAL  IMPLICATIONS  OF 
NUCLEAR  ARMS 


HON.  BRUCE  F.  VENTO 

OP  mmnssoTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  13.  1983 

•  Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
consideration  of  the  nuclear  freeze 
resolution,  a  focus  of  the  debate  has 
focused  on  the  moral  implications  of 
President  Reagan's  nuclear  arms 
buildup. 

I  believe  that  my  colleagues  would 
benefit  from  the  statements  of  Bishop 
Thomas  J.  Oumbleton  on  this  serious 
issue.  Bishop  Gumbleton  eloquently 
lays  out  the  moral  imperative  for  a 
change  in  the  direction  of  the  adminis- 
tration's nuclear  weapons  and  the  vital 
importance  of  positive  steps  such  as  a 
nuclear  freeze. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Bishop  Qumbleton's 
statements  are  relevant  to  today's 
debate  and  I  hope  that  my  colleagues 
will  carefully  consider  his  statements. 
At  this  time  I  would  like  to  draw  my 
colleagues  attention  to  some  relevant 
portions  of  a  more  lengthy  statement 
Bishop  Gumbleton,  auxiliary  bishop 
of  Detroit,  Mich.,  made  February  11  in 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
The  Moral  Impucations  op  Nuclear  Arms 

At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Catholic 
Bishops  this  past  November,  our  National 
Meeting,  Archbishop  John  Roach,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  St.  Paul-Minneapolis,  spoke  to  all 
of  the  Bishops  as  the  President  of  our  con- 
ference and  in  his  presidential  address  he 
made  this  statement,  "On  a  global  scale,  the 
most  dangerous,  moral  issue  in  the  public 
order  today  is  the  nuclear  arms  race.  The 


Church  in  the  United  States  has  a  special 
responsibility  to  address  this  question."  A 
responsibility  underscored  by  Pope  John 
Paul  in  his  remarks  at  the  White  House  in 
1979. 

Arnold  Toynbee  some  time  ago  made  the 
statement  that  we  are  now  entering  into  an 
era  of  human  history  when  the  choice 
before  us  is  no  longer  a  choice  between  one 
world  and  a  shredded  up  world,  but  a  choice 
between  one  world  and  no  world.  Never 
before  in  history  of  human  kind  have  we 
had  the  capacity,  truly,  to  destroy  the 
whole  world  as  we  know  it.  To  destroy  the 
human  species.  But  that  is  within  our  capac- 
ity now.  So  obviously  then  this  is  the  moat 
dangerous  issue  in  the  public  order  today. 

But  what  I  would  like  to  emphasize  Is 
that,  it  is  also— and  to  me  this  is  even  more 
important— the  most  dangerous  moral  issue. 
And  I  emphasize  moral  because  what  I 
think  is  happening  to  us  now,  not  in  some 
future  time  that  we  fear  when  war  might 
break  out,  bui  right  now,  Is  that  we  are  de- 
stroying ourselves  because  of  the  evil  moral 
choices  that  we  are  making  as  individuals 
and  as  a  people. 

This  was  brought  home  to  me  in  a  very 
clear  way  about  three  weeks  ago  when  I  met 
as  part  of  an  ad  hoc  committee  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bishops  established  to  prepare  a  pasto- 
ral letter  for  the  American  Bishops  on  the 
question  of  war  and  peace.  This  Committee 
was  established  a  year  ago  November  by  the 
National  Conference  of  Bishops  and  we 
have  really  just  begun  our  work  during  the 
last  six  months  or  so  and  now  we  are  into  it 
in  a  very  intensive  way.  And  it  was  about 
three  weeks  ago  that  we  met  with  various 
people  who  are  providing  us  with  all  the  in- 
formation that  we  need  from  every  point  of 
view  concerning  this  question.  That  particu- 
lar day  we  were  meeting  with  people  from 
the  defense  establishment  of  the  United 
States. 

What  these  people  told  us  at  that  commit- 
tee hearing  highlighted  for  me  the  terrible 
moral  dilemma  that  faces  us  as  well  as  the 
terrible  physical  danger  we  face.  Because 
each  of  them  said  clearly  and  explicitly 
without  reservation  that  it  is  the  public 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  use  nuclear 
arms  first.  We  have  a  commitment  as  a 
nation  to  use  these  weapons  and  to  use 
them  first.  This  Is  tactical  nuclear  weapons 
on  a  battlefield,  theater  nuclear  weapons  in 
a  theater  such  as  Europe,  or  strategic  nucle- 
ar weapons,  the  kind  that  can  go  from  one 
continent  to  another  and  destroy  whole 
cities. 

When  Pope  John  Paul  issued  his  peace 
day  statement  of  1980.  entitled,  "Truth,  the 
Power  of  Peace,"  he  said  this,  "Restoring 
peace  means  in  the  first  place  calling  by 
their  proper  name  acts  of  violence  in  all 
forms.  Murder  must  be  called  by  its  proper 
name.  Murder  is  murder.  Political  or  ideo- 
logical motives  do  not  change  its  nature,  but 
on  the  contrary  are  degraded  by  it.  The 
massacre  of  men  and  women,  whatever  their 
race,  age  or  position  must  be  called  by  its 
proper  name.  It  is  murder." 

Obviously,  as  we  begin  to  reflect  upon 
this,  each  of  us  would  say,  well,  what  can  I 
do.  what  must  I  do? 

First,  the  primary  moral  imperative  for  us 
is  to  prevent  any  use  of  nuclear  weapons 
under  any  conditions.  To  me  that  means 
that  we  must  repudiate  the  doctrine  that 
calls  for  us  to  use  these  weapons  first. 

That  secondly  then  we  must  become  in- 
volved in  whatever  way  we  can  in  the  effort 
toward  disarmament- first  to  the  limitation 
of  nuclear  weapons  and  then  to  the  ultimate 


elimination    of    such    weapons    from    the 
Earth. 

Pope  John  Paul,  when  he  was  at  Hiroshi- 
ma last  February,  said  that  our  future  on 
this  planet  exposed  as  it  Is  to  nuclear  annl- 
hilatkm  depends  upon  one  single  factor- 
humanity  must  make  a  moral  about  face. 
And  I  think  that  that  is  the  most  important 
thing  that  each  of  us  can  begin  to  do;  to 
make  a  moral  about  face.* 


AGRICULTURAL  EXPORT 
EXPANSION  ACT  OP  1983 


HON.  ROBIN  TALLON 

OP  SOUTH  CAKOLIHA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  13, 1983 
•  Mr.  TALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  entitled  the 
Agriciiltural  Export  Expansion  Act  of 
1983. 

This  legislation  has  two  purposes. 
First,  Congress  must  take  decisive 
action  to  induce  other  qations  to  cur- 
tall  their  use  of  export  subsidies  in  ag- 
ricultural trade.  Second,  we  must  use 
every  appropriate  means  at  our  dispos- 
al to  encourage  and  expand  the  export 
volume  and  value  of  agricultural  com- 
modities and  products. 

Foreign  export  subsidies  undermine 
the  price-comparative  advantage  of 
U.S.  agricultural  commodity  and  prod- 
uct exports.  Congress  must  undertake 
unilateral  actions  to  accomplish  this 
goal  so  as  to  discourage  the  further 
spread  of  predatory  trade  practices. 
Our  failure  to  do  this  will  not  only 
result  in  the  undermining  of  the  world 
trading  system  but  will  also  result  in 
permanent  reduction  of  the  agricultur- 
al production  capacity  of  the  United 
States  as  U.S.  export  sales  are  re- 
placed by  subsidized  sales  from  other 
countries. 

With  regard  to  the  second  objective, 
the  value  of  U.S.  agricultural  exports 
in  fiscal  year  1982  was  $39  billion,  a 
decline  of  almost  $5  billion  from  the 
1981  level.  This  represents  the  first 
year-to-year  decline  in  this  export 
figure  in  more  than  a  decade.  In  the 
current  year,  USDA  is  projecting  a 
further  decline  to  $37  billion.  We  must 
undertake  every  practical  effort  to  en- 
courage as  much  agricultural  export 
trade  as  is  competitively  possible. 
Every  billion  dollars  of  agricultural 
export  means  35,000  jobs  for  Ameri- 
cans. 

While  we  may  never  have  a  com- 
pletely free  trading  system  in  the 
world,  it  is  realistic  to  expect  free 
trade  to  be  a  guiding  principle  for  all 
nations.  Indeed,  freedom  and  fairness 
in  trade  have  been  the  hallmark  of 
U.S.  trade  policy  for  some  35  years. 

However,  for  a  number  of  years  the 
agricultural  sector  of  our  economy  has 
had  to  suffer  the  increasingly  unfair 
trading  practices  of  competitor  na- 
tions, such  as  the  excessive  use  of 
export  subsidies  by  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  and  other  nations. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Last  November,  a  number  of  Sena- 
tors and  Congressmen  attended  the 
ministerial  meeting  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
(GATT)  in  Geneva.  This  legislation 
comes  as  a  result  of  noncompetitive 
and  predatory  trading  practices  em- 
ployed by  other  nations,  as  well  as 
their  lack  of  interest  to  change  or  even 
discuss  these  practices. 

The  message  we  must  forcefully 
state  is  that  we  intend  to  stand  up  for 
our  interests.  This  legislation  is  a  rea- 
sonable but  decisive  effort  to  induce 
those  who  are  placing  free  and  fair 
world  trade  In  jeopardy  to  come  to  the 
bargaining  table. 

WhUe  minor  progress  with  the  Euro- 
peans has  perhaps  been  made  through 
recent  meetings,  it  will  be  short  lived 
if  we  do  not  continue  to  move  decisive- 
ly. Legislation  mandating  a  number  of 
specific  unilateral  actions  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  is  needed  to  keep 
the  momentum  going  and  convince 
our  trading  partners  that  we  mean 
business. 

The  bill  has  a  number  of  distinct  but 
mutually  consistent  features,  and  en- 
compasses ideas  and  proposals  that 
have  been  discussed  in  agricultural 
trading  circles  for  quite  some  time. 
The  bin  strengthens  authority  for  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  provide  as- 
sistance for  U.S.  agricultural  exports. 
Other  sections  require  the  direct  sale 
of  Government-owned  dairy  products 
on  the  world  market  and  broaden  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture's  authority  to 
donate  agricultural  commodities 
abroad  for  hvunanitarian  purposes. 
Selling  Government  dairy  stocks  is  an 
idea  long  touted  by  dairymen,  and  it  is 
an  idea  whose  time  has  arrived.  Then, 
there  is  authority  for  an  export  PIK 
program— a  payment-in-kind  utiliza- 
tion of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
owned  stocks  for  an  export  bonus 
plan. 

If  the  EEC  and  other  nations  that 
employ  predatory  export  subsidies  will 
not  discipline  their  export  trading 
practices  either  through  their  own 
good  judgment  or  through  the  unilat- 
eral actions  we  must  take  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  exercise  of  such  good 
judgment,  there  is  no  question  that 
trade  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  those  countries  wiU  deterio- 
rate to  such  a  degree  that  It  will  have 
long-term  consequences  that  could  ad- 
versely affect  the  world  economy  and 
world  security. 

This  must  be  avoided,  and  so  we 
must  take  measures  to  induce  those 
who  have  abused  free  and  fair  trade  to 
come  to  the  bargaining  table.  We  must 
insist  upon  an  effective  and  meaning- 
ful work  program  to  set  in  motion  poli- 
cies that  will  restore  equity  to  agricul- 
tural exports.  We  will  not  be  taken  se- 
riously about  it  unless  we  demonstrate 
a  willingness  to  employ  measures  that 
will  get  our  trading  partners  to  the  ne- 
gotiating   table.    They    have    heard 
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enough  of  our  complaints.  Now  is  the 
time  to  deliver,  and  that  very  simply 
means  Congress  must  mandate  certain 
specific  actions,  patterned  after  our 
competitors'  own  practices,  that  the 
FEC  and  others  who  use  export  subsi- 
dies will  find  painful  and  that  will 
help  our  producers  by  Increasing  our 
exports. 

Clearly,  there  are  certain  commod-  " 
ities  and  countries  where  the  use  of 
export  subsidies  is  unmistakable,  and 
an  immediate  response  is  called  for. 
The  actions  mandated  by  this  bill  are 
examples.  Beyond  that,  however,  we 
need  comprehensive  information  on 
which  countries  are  using  various  . 
types  of  export  subsidies,  and  where  it 
is  occurring. 

Ttiis  legislation  will  do  both.  It  pro- 
vides for  action  where  there  is  immedi- 
ate need,  and  it  also  provides  for  com- 
piling more  information  so  that  any 
further  actions  which  become  neces- 
sary may  be  appropriately  focused. 

Several  of  the  specific  provisions  of 
the  bill  include  the  following.  The 
export  PIK  program  insures  that  agri- 
cultural commodities  and  products  ac- 
quired by  the  CCC  may  be  tendered  at 
no  or  only  nominal  cost  to  exporters, 
users,  and  foreign  purchasers  to  en- 
courage foreign  market  development 
for  U.S.  commodities  under  the  export 
PIK  program.  This  provision  assumes 
that  CCC  commodities  must  be  used  to 
encourage  increased  use  and  avoid  dis- 
placing usual  marketings  of  the 
United  States,  and  reasonable  precau- 
tion must  be  taken  to  prevent  resale  or 
transshipment  of  commodities.  All  in- 
terested foreign  purchasers  are  to  be 
considered  for  participation,  with  pri- 
ority given  to  those  who  have  tradi- 
tionally purchased  U.S.  agricultural 
commodities  and  who  continue  to 
make  such  purchases  in  excess  of  pur- 
chases during  a  recent  historical 
period.  Also,  domestic  users  must  be 
provided  equal  treatment  relative  to 
foreign  purchasers  and  users  in  cases 
where  domestic  users  may  be  disad- 
vantaged as  a  result  of  the  program, 
and  bonus  distribution  of  commodities 
may  be  made  to  foreign  purchasers 
who  sell  the  commodities  in  the  im- 
porting country  and  use  the  proceeds 
for  the  construction  and  rehabilitation 
of  facilities  in  the  importing  country 
to  improve  the  marketing,  storage,  or 
distribution  of  U.S.  agricultural  com- 
modities in  the  importing  country. 

Section  416  expands  current  author- 
ity (to  donate  stocks  of  dairy  products 
to  needy  persons  in  foreign  countries) 
to  include  donations  of  other  CCC  ag- 
ricultural commodities  and  products. 

Public  Law  480  program  authorizes 
the  use  of  CCC-owned  commodities 
under  titles  I  and  III  of  Public  Law 
480  in  addition  to  the  programed 
levels  carried  in  the  annual  USDA 
budget. 
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Surplus  dairy  product  sales  requires 
the  Secretary  of  Asriculture  to  seU  for 
export  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
stocks  of  at  least  150.000  metric  tons 
In  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1983-85. 
Such  sales  would  have  to  be  made 
above  the  minimntn  prices  established 
In  the  Dairy  Arrangement  Agreement. 

The  poultry  export  program  author- 
izes the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
make  available  surplus  com  and  soy- 
beans to  poultry  producers  at  less 
than  the  mandated  release  price  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  poultry 
export  sales.  The  Secretary  would  be 
required  to  establish  rules  and  proce- 
dures which  would  insure  that  com 
and  soybeans  made  available  under 
this  provision  go  only  to  feed  birds 
which  would  lead  to  an  increase  in  the 
producer's  foreign  sales.  This  could  be 
done  by  releasing  the  CCC  com  and 
soybeans  only  upon  presentation  by 
the  producers  of  a  valid  export  con- 
tract above  his  normal  export  sales. 

A  report  on  export  subddies  would 
require  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
report  to  the  House  and  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committees  by  September  1, 
1983  on  the  use  of  predatory  export 
subsidies  by  foreign  countries  compet- 
ing In  world  agricultural  trade  with 
the  United  States. 

A  report  on  long-term  agreement  ne- 
gotiations would  require  the  President 
to  submit  to  Congress  no  later  than 
June  1,  1983  a  written  report  describ- 
ing his  actions  and  intentions  with  re- 
spect to  the  negotiations  of  a  long- 
term  grain  sales  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  A  report  on  bilateral 
agreements  would  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  submit  to  the 
Congress  no  later  than  September  1, 
1983.  a  report  describing  the  growth  of 
and  prospects  for  bilateral  agricultiural 
trade  agreements  worldwide.* 


THE  FLAWS  IN  THE  CHINA  CARD 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  CUNGER,  JR. 

OP  mmsTLVAiTiA 

nr  THK  HOUSE  or  rkprxsentatives 

Wednesday.  April  13,  1983 

•  Mr.  ClilNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
submit  for  my  colleagues'  perusal  a 
most  thought  provoking  article  on 
United  States-China  relations.  The 
author.  Dr.  Parris  Chang,  professor  of 
political  science  and  chairman  of 
Asian-area  studies  at  Pennsylvania 
State  University,  addresses  the  tenu- 
ous nature  of  Sino-Soviet-United 
States  relations  and  the  need  for  the 
United  States  to  build  a  strong  rela- 
tionship with  those  two  superpowers. 

In  reading  this  article,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  recognize  China's  need  to 
maintain  stable  diplomatic  relations 
with  both  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  especially  in  the  context 
of  the  arms  control  negotiations  and 
the  nuclear  freeze  debate. 
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Tia  FLAWS  ni  na  Cam  a  Cakd 
(By  Parria  Chang) 

To  the  great  surprise  of  no  one.  Secretary 
of  State  George  Shultz's  recent  vlstt  to 
Peking  failed  to  generate  any  significant 
breakthroughs.  Despite  all  the  smiles  and 
friendly  greetings,  the  Chinese  press  made 
its  leaden'  unstated  opinion  clear  although 
the  ShultK  mission  helped  Sino-U.S.  rela- 
tions "to  some  extent,"  longstanding  differ- 
ences remain.  What  are  those  differences? 
How  fundamental  are  they  to  either  side's 
[MMition?  And  what  can  be  done  to  resolve 
them?  The  answers  to  such  questions  are 
cnidal  to  establishing  what  is  possible  In  re- 
lations between  Washington  and  Peking 
over  the  coming  decade. 

Taiwan  is  usually  named  as  the  principal 
bilateral  sticking  point— but  in  fact,  the  dis- 
pute over  UJS.  support  for  the  Nationalists 
is  as  much  a  symptom  as  a  cause  of  differ- 
ences between  the  two  sides.  The  post- 1972 
n.S.-Chlna  rapprochement  was  not  a  mar- 
riage made  in  heaven,  but  one  of  strategic 
ctmvenlence.  Then— as  now— agreement  on 
the  Soviet  threat  was  its  principal  motivat- 
ing force.  But  such  an  arrangement  has 
built-in  flaws:  based  on  mutual  interests 
rather  than  mutual  trust,  it  does  nothing  to 
encourage  reciprocal  understanding  of  each 
side's  priorities  and  problems. 

CHERISHXD  IMAGK 

China  lias  Its  reasons  for  avoiding  too 
close  a  relationship  with  the  United  States— 
especially  one  giving  the  impression  of  an 
alliance,  either  formal  or  de  facto.  The 
proud  Chinese  leadership  can  have  little  in- 
terest in  what  would  inevitably  be  viewed  at 
the  lesser  role  In  such  a  partnership.  Nor 
would  open  strategic  ties  with  what  commu- 
nist nations  have  long  regarded  as  the 
archlmperlalist  superpower  help  Peking's 
much-cherished  image  as  a  leader  of  the 
strxiggllng  Third  World.  And  because 
Moscow  would  almost  certainly  attempt  to 
counter  such  a  move,  the  Chinese  have  le- 
gitimate reason  to  fear  being  caught  in  the 
rhetorical  cross  fire  between  Washington 
and  Moscow. 

Washington's  loose  talk  of  "playing  the 
China  Card"  has  also  hurt  Slno-U.S.  rela- 
tions. Such  overtly  manipulative  statements 
can  hardly  be  shrugged  off  in  Peking— 
where  officials  have  repeatedly  expressed 
their  disaffection  with  U.S.  attempts  "to 
stand  on  China's  shoulders  to  strike  at  the 
Soviet  Union."  Similarly,  former  Secretary 
of  State  Alexander  Haig's  much-touted 
offer  of  limited  U.S.  arms  sales  to  China  was 
Instantly — and  correctly— seen  as  a  transpar- 
ent effort  to  mollify  Peking  while  continu- 
ing support  for  Taiwan.  The  Chinese  have 
retaliated  by  pressing  Washington  for  a 
complete  cutoff  of  arms  to  Taipei  or,  more 
recently,  by  grandstanding  to  the  Third 
World  with  renewed  rhetorical  assualts  on 
UJS.  "hegemonlsm."  The  net  result  of  both 
sides'  short-term  bickering  has  been  to  un- 
dermine much  of  the  truly  mutual  good  will 
buUt  up  in  the  early  years  of  Sino-U.8.  rap- 
prochement. 

That  uneasy  climate  has  already  triggered 
a  potentially  more  serious  development:  ex- 
aggerated U.S.  alarm  over  signs  of  warming 
relations  between  Peking  and  Moscow.  Al- 
ready, the  slowly  advancing  pace  of  Slno- 
Soviet  contacts— Including  renewed  high- 
level  talks  this  week— has  spurred  sugges- 
tions that  Washington  should  somehow  try 
to  "entice"  the  Chinese  away  from  the  Rus- 
sians with  promises  of  arms  or  military 
technology.  But  any  such  offer  is  almost 
certain    to    be    rebuffed— and    rightly    so. 
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China's  leaders  know  too  well  where  their 
"larger  interests"  lie,  and  If  lowered  ten- 
sions with  Moscow  are  deemed  a  major 
policy  goal,  no  amount  of  U.8.  "bribery"  Is 
likely  to  forestaU  It 

PLEXIBIUTT 

In  the  past,  Sino-Soviet  relations  have  ad- 
vanced—or declined— Independent  of  any 
third-party  manipulation.  They  will  contin- 
ue to  do  so  in  the  future.  The  Chinese  have 
no  choice  but  to  view  Moscow  as  the  princi- 
pal threat  to  their  security.  Still,  while 
there  may  be  some  sort  of  rapproachement 
in  the  offing,  chances  are  it  will  prove  very 
limited.  China's  goal  is  greater  leverage  and 
flexibility  with  both  superpowers,  an  aim 
that  implies  a  fluid  independence  of  policy— 
not,  as  U.S.  officials  fear,  "equidistance" 
from  Washington  aiid  Moscow  alike. 

The  obvious  conclusion  for  U.S.  policy- 
makers should  be  to  develop  relations  with 
the  Chinese  on  their  own  merits.  China 
should  be  viewed  as  a  developing  country 
striving  to  Improve  the  livelihood  of  its  1 
billion  people.  Regardless  of  Peking  poten- 
tial value  as  a  counterweight  to  the  Soviets, 
the  United  States  has  a  major  stake  in 
China's  economic  modernization  and  politi- 
cal stability.  Washington  could  greatly 
assist  that  devlopment  by  relaxing  export 
controls  on  U.S.  high  technology.  American 
officials  must  also  resist  domestic  pressiu-es 
for  protectionist  tariffs  and  quotas  that 
wduld  deny  the  Chinese  access  to  U.S.  mar- 
kets. And  Washington  should  place  greater 
emphasis  on  the  academic  "open  door"  that 
gives  a  new  generation  of  Chinese  scientists, 
engineers  and  managers  extKwure  to  the 
best  the  West  can  offer. 

But  Peking  will  have  to  give  as  well— and 
the  first  order  of  business  Is  to  stop  ha- 
ranguing Washington  over  Taiwan.  In  the 
joint  communique  announced  last  August, 
the  Reagan  administration  went  about  as 
far  as  it  could  In  accommodating  Chinese 
sensitivities.  Reagan  has  already  abandoned 
his  campaign  pledge  to  upgrade  U.S.  rela- 
tions with  Taipei  and  has  gone  beyond  his 
three  predecessors  In  giving  a  blessing  to  Pe- 
king's proposal  for  peaceful  reunification  of 
Taiwan  and  the  mainland. 

In  more  practical  terms,  Peking  must 
begin  to  understand  the  ways  in  which  its 
frequent  policy  shifts  and  its  torpid  bu- 
reaucracy discourage  American  Investors. 
China's  leaders  should  also  realize  that  the 
stringent  restrictions  they  place  on  Ameri- 
can scholars  and  scientists  visiting  China 
have  already  begun  to  undermine  support 
for  reciprocal  exchange  programs  in  U.S. 
congressional  and  academic  circles.  Finally, 
Peking  must  recognize  that  indiscriminately 
equating  American  and  Soviet  "hegemon- 
lsm" is  unfair  and  counterproductive.  To 
assert  Independence  In  foreign  policy  Is  not 
the  same  as  to  engage  in  demagogy.  It  is 
high  time  for  the  Peking  leadership  to  cool 
its  rhetoric,  show  statemanshlp  and  take 
visible  steps  to  advance  relations  on  both 
sides.* 


THE  U.S.S.R.  HOLDS  A  GUN  TO 
EUROPE'S  HEAD 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OP  GEORGIA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  13,  1983 

•  Mr.  MCDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
this  body  debates  the  so-called  freeze 
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resolution  today,  it  becomes  even  more 
apparent  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  not 
interested  in  an  arms  agreement  of 
any  kind  except  on  its  terms.  As  Jdsef 
Joffe  points  out  in  the  Wall  Street 
Joiumal  today.  Wednesday.  April  13, 
1983.  its  terms  include  keeping  750  88- 
20  missiles  pointed  at  Europe's  throat. 
I  commend  this  item  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  because  no  freeze  res- 
olution makes  sense  if  the  Soviet 
Union  is  allowed  to  retain  such  advan- 
tages. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Apr.  IS, 
19831 

The  UJ3.SJI.  Holds  a  Oini  to  Eukope's 
Head 

(By  Joaef  Joffe) 

The  Geneva  arms  talks  on  reducing  Inter- 
mediate-range missiles  in  Europe  are  turn- 
ing into  a  farce.  As  the  U.S.  hastens  to  dem- 
onstrate pliancy  by  successively  softening 
its  stance,  the  Soviet  Union  moves  to  shore 
up  its  position  of  rock-like  immobility. 

Moscow  has  ridiculed  President  Reagan's 
"zero-option"  proposal  (for  no  missiles  on 
either  side),  and  it  has  scorned  the  Presi- 
dent's recent  "interim  solution"  as 
"absurd."  That  offer,  made  in  response  to 
allied  prodding,  no  longer  bids  the  Soviet 
Union  to  scrap  all  of  its  SS-20s.  It  foresees 
equal  "ceilings"  on  some  deployment  as  a 
first  step  toward  the  ultimate  goal  of  zero 
missiles  on  both  sides. 

"I  believe  that  the  Soviet  Union  intends  to 
stonewall  the  situation,"  says  Paul  H.  Nitze, 
Washington's  chief  negotiator  In  Geneva. 
That  may  be  the  diplomat's  polite  way  of 
describing  a  far  more  serious  problem.  What 
Moscow  seems  to  be  signaling  to  the  West  is 
contempt  for  the  very  foundation  of  all 
arms  control:  the  principle  of  equal  rights. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  playing  for  much 
higher  stakes  than  mere  numbers,  let  alone 
a  real  balance.  Alas,  the  Kremlin's  idea  of 
"zero"  is  "half-zero":  no  American  missiles 
in  Europe  for  tt'<"<'"»'  Soviet  concessions. 

By  darkly  threatening  counter-measures, 
as  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko  did  earlier 
this  month,  to  "defend  its  legitimate  inter- 
ests" (a  sequel  to  the  Cuban  missile  crisis?), 
Moscow  is  actuaUy  telling  the  U.S.:  You 
have  no  right  to  extend  nuclear  deterrence 
on  behalf  of  your  European  allies. 

Such  a  claim,  if  ever  codified  into  treaty 
language,  would  undo  diplomacy's  most 
sacred  precept— the  principle  of  reciprocity 
and  equal  rights— and  would  also  yield  to 
the  Soviets  an  unacceptable  veto  power  over 
the  common  defense  of  the  West.  The 
entire  postwar  order  in  Europe  rests  on 
America's  commitment  to  unsheath  its  nu- 
clear sword  for  the  sake  of  its  allies.  That 
foundation  will  surely  crumble  (and  crum- 
ble fast)  once  the  Soviets  are  allowed  to  de- 
termine the  means  by  which  the  U.S.  up- 
holds its  security  guarantee  for  Western 
Europe. 

By  now,  at  least  750  SS-20  warheads  are 
arrayed  against  Europe,  adding  up  to  a 
lavish  first-strike  potential.  They  are  nu- 
merous and  accurate  enough  to  obliterate 
all  of  NATO's  worthwhile  military  targets 
(Including  air  bases,  ports  and  nuclear  weap- 
ons depots).  Nor  does  this  force  have  to  be 
used  to  drive  home  its  political  message.  It 
Is  enough  to  hold  NATO's  defenses  hostage 
to  a  nuclear  strike.  To  put  it  in  strategic 
terms,  the  Soviets  have  amassed  a  counter- 
deterrence  panoply  which  intimidate  by  its 
sheer  existence. 
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Another  political  message  cuts  even  closer 
to  the  bone.  Unable  to  reach  American  tar- 
gets, these  S8-20S  are  like  a  gun  held 
against  only  Europe's  head.  They  concen- 
trate the  allies'  minds  wonderfully  on  the 
worst  of  their  obsessions:  the  "decoupling" 
of  their  security  from  that  of  the  U.S.  And 
thus  they  advance  a  historic  Soviet  objec- 
tive: to  sow  doubts  about  the  solidity  of 
America's  security  pledge  as  the  first— and 
decisive— step  toward  the  rupturing  of  the 
Atlantic  compact. 

SS-20S,  then,  are  political  weapons,  first 
and  foremost— a  fact  that  persistently  es- 
capes those  oo-eA  strategists  who  harp  on 
the  mUltary  "Irrelevance"  of  Euromlsslles. 
Casting  a  separate  shadow  over  Western 
Europe,  the  Soviet  SS-20  buildup  drama- 
tizes Europe's  special  fate  as  hostage  to 
Soviet  power.  If  these  missiles  go  unchal- 
lenged, the  Alliance  won't  flourish.  Uncer- 
tain protection  can  only  breed  uncertain  al- 
legiance. 

This  is  precisely  why  the  Soviets  keep 
raising  the  ante  against  American  counter- 
deployment.  They  are  dead-set  against  an 
arms  deal  which  might  enshrine  equality  be- 
cause such  an  agreement  wlU  inevitably  rob 
them  of  their  quasi-imperial  advantage  over 
Europe. 

Ironically,  the  Soviets  acquired  that  ad- 
vantage through  a  fit  of  American  absent- 
mindedness.  For  until  the  late  19608.  the 
U.S.  did  have  various  nuclear  systems  in 
Europe  (and  North  Africa)  capable  of  strik- 
ing the  Soviet  Union:  B-47  bombers,  Jupiter 
and  Thor  rockets,  finally  the  Biace  B  cruise 
missile  stationed  in  Germany  until  1968.  It 
is  therefore  not  true,  as  the  Kremlin  would 
have  us  believe,  that  cruise  and  Pershing  n 
missiles  would  suddenly  pose  a  revolution- 
ary. (Tuba-like  threat  to  the  Russian  home- 
land. 

What  is  true,  however,  is  that  the  with- 
drawal of  these  nuclear  systems  ("a  mis- 
take," according  to  former  Chancellor 
Helmut  Schmidt)  has  clearly  undercut  the 
raison  d'etre  of  those  Soviet  weapons  origi- 
nally targeted  against  America's  Europe- 
based  threat.  From  a  strictly  military  ra- 
tionale, the  Soviet  SS-4  and  SS-5,  let  alone 
the  hydra-headed  SS-20,  have  become  a  his- 
torical atavism,  an  objectless  luxury.  Since 
the  Soviet  Union  has  long  been  able  to 
strike  at  American  strategic  forces  directly, 
these  weapons  make  sense  only  as  a  political 
investment— as  silent  symbols  of  a  favorable 
"correlation  of  forces"  in  Elurope. 

In  rejecting  President  Reagan's  claim  for 
equality,  the  Soviets  keep  pointing  at  the 
162  missiles  in  the  French  and  British  arse- 
nal which  they  should  have  the  right  to 
match.  That  is  a  red  herring,  and  a  smelly 
one  to  boot.  It  was  first  plunked  down  on 
the  negotiating  table  14  years  ago.  Since 
then,  the  Soviets  have  managed  to  sell  it  no 
less  than  three  times  for  American  conces- 
sions in  SALT. 

In  the  first  SALT  treaty  (1972),  Moscow 
was  allowed  some  500  extra  launchers- 
more  than  enough  to  compensate  for  the 
puny  nuclear  forces  then  in  possession  of 
the  French  and  the  British.  In  the  Vladivos- 
tok Agreement  (1974),  the  U.8.  and  the 
Soviet  Union  did  agree  on  equal  numbers  on 
either  side.  Yet  again,  Washington  threw  In 
a  generous  measure  of  (tacit)  compensation 
by  making  it  quite  clear  that  the  American 
force  would  stay  well  below  the  common 
ceiling  of  2,400  strategic  systems. 

In  SALT  II  (1979),  there  were  again  equal 
limits  for  both  the  V&.  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  but  for  the  third  time  Moscow  exact- 
ed a  tacit  bonus  for  the  Franco-British  po- 
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tentlal.  "There  were  a  lot  of  things  we  did 
not  press,"  says  former  SALT  negotiator 
William  Hyland,  "and  In  exchange,  the  Sovi- 
ets did  not  press  their  demands  on  our  for- 
ward-based systems  and  the  Pranoo-Britlsh 
missiles." 

In  short,  the  Soviet  compensation  claim  is 
disingenuous.  They  cannot  have  it  both 
ways.  They  cannot  enter  the  Franco-British 
forces  into  the  global  SALT  tally  and  then 
turn  around  to  have  them  counted,  for  the 
fourth  time,  In  the  European  balance.  And 
the  Soviets  know  of  course  that  the  French 
and  British  deterrents  caniwt  accomplish 
what  only  American  weapons  can  visibly 
guarantee:  the  security  of  America's  non-nu- 
clear allies. 

The  sad  fact  is  that  the  Soviet  Union  does 
not  want  to  lose  the  quasi-Imperial  advan- 
tage it  has  labored  so  long  and  hard  to 
achieve.  The  Soviets  do  not  want  equality 
but  what  the  French  call  droit  de  regard— a 
veto  power— over  NATO's  defense  choices. 
They  want  to  be  more  than  equal  than 
others  in  the  search  for  equal  seciulty,  and 
that  does  not  bode  well  for  the  arms  control 
talks  in  Geneva. 


(lilr.  Joffe  is  writing  a  book  on  European- 
American  relations  at  the  Woodrow  WUaon 
International  Center  for  Scholars  in  Wash- 
ington.)* 
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FEDERAL  JUDGESHIP  ACT  OP 
1983 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OPHEWJEEBBT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REFRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  April  13.  1983 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  letter  written  to  me  by 
Profs.  Vem  Countryman,  Prank  Ken- 
nedy, and  Lawrence  King,  concerning 
legislative  solutions  to  the  crisis  facing 
the  bankruptcy  courts. 

Apkil  12,  1983. 
Re:  8.  1013:  The  Bankruptcy  Court  and  Fed- 
eral Judgeship  Act  of  1983 
Hon.  Pftkh  W.  Rodiho, 
Oiairman.    House    Judiciary    Committee. 
Raybum  House  Office  Building.  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Ms.  Chairmait  This  is  in  response  to 
your  request  for  an  analysis  of  the  provi- 
sions in  S.  1013,  The  Bankruptcy  Court  and 
Federal  Judgeship  Act  of  1983.  concerning 
the  status  of  the  bankruptcy  courts. 

On  June  28,  1982  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cided the  case  of  Northern  Pipeline  Con- 
struction Co.  V.  Marathon  Pipe  Line  Co. 

(hereinafter     "Northern    Pipeline ")    

U.S. ,  102  S.  Ct.  2858  (1982)  ruling  that 

28  UJS.C.  i  1471  was  unconstitutional.  That 
case  involved  an  action  for  damages  for 
breach  of  contract  brought  by  Marathon,  a 
debtor  in  possession  under  chapter  11  of  the 
1978  Bankruptcy  Code.  A  majority  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  consisting  of  a  pliirallty  of 
four  Justices  and  a  concurrence  of  two 
other  Justices,  held  the  jurisdictional  grant 
to  bankruptcy  courts  In  28  U.S.C.  5  1471  to 
be  unconstitutional  because  those  courts 
were  established  by  Congress  under  Article 
I  of  the  Constitution  rather  than  Article  III. 
Because  the  majority  felt  the  jurisdictional 
grant  was  nonseverable,  the  Court  did  not 
attempt  to  delineate  what  matters  could  be 
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adjudicated  by  Article  I  couita  and  what 
ones  were  reserved  to  Article  ni  courts;  ac- 
cordingly, how  much  of  1 1471  is  unconstitu- 
tional remains  unclear. 

as  Uw8.C.  1 1471  was  enacted  In  response 
to  the  unanimous  criticism  leveled  against 
the  system  that  had  developed  under  the 
Bankruptcy  Act  of  1898.  Pursuant  to  that 
Act.  the  bankruptcy  court£,  consisting  of 
the  district  courts  (Article  III)  and  bank- 
ruptcy referees,  later  Judges  (Article  I),  had 
a  bifurcated  Jurisdiction.  They  were  able  to 
adjudicate  disputes  if  either  the  property  in 
dilute  was  in  the  actual  or  constructive 
poBseasion  of  the  banlcruptcy  court,  or  the 
parties  consented.  This  part  was  called 
"summary"  Jurisdiction.  Absent  either  ele- 
ment, the  bankruptcy  tnistee  commencing 
the  lawsuit  had  to  bring  a  "plenary"  action; 
that  is.  he  was  required  to  sue  In  a  nonbank- 
ruptcy  forum,  which  would  be  either  the  ap- 
propriate state  court  or  federal  district 
court  if  diversity  of  citizenship  or  a  federal 
question  was  present. 

While  the  bifurcated  system  is  relatively 
simple  to  sUte.  it  was  difficult  to  apply.  In 
proceeding  after  proceeding,  time,  energy, 
and  money  were  wasted  through  the  need  to 
litigate  the  issue  of  proper  Jurisdiction  In 
the  trial  and  appellate  courts  before  the  ap- 
propriate court  could  resolve  the  dispute  on 
the  merits. 

This  feature  of  the  former  Act  was  consid- 
ered by  all  to  be  one  of  its  most  serious  de- 
fects requiring  Congressional  cure.  The 
Commission  on  the  Bankruptcy  Laws  of  the 
United  States  (a  Congressional  commission 
which  Included  federal  district  Judges),  the 
American  Bankers  Association,  the  National 
Bankruptcy  Conference,  the  National  Com- 
mercial Finance  Conference,  the  Commer- 
cial Law  League,  the  Department  of  Justice, 
and  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  all  recommended  that  Jurisdiction 
rest  in  a  single  court;  that  Is,  a  bankruptcy 
court  should  be  able  to  resolve  all  disputes 
arising  in  or  related  to  bankruptcy  cases. 
The  only  dispute  was  as  to  the  type  of 
court.  The  Judicial  Conference  argued  for 
an  Article  I  court,  the  Senate  accepted  that 
argument,  a  compromise  with  the  House 
was  reached,  and  the  Bankruptcy  Reform 
Act  of  1978  established  the  bankruptcy 
courts  as  Article  I  courts  with  the  Judges 
thereof  appointed  by  the  President  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  for  a  term 
of  14  years.  (28  U.S.C.  »  152,153.) 

In  Northern  Pipeline,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  now  concluded  that  to  exercise  the  Ju- 
risdiction conferred  by  28  U.S.C.  S 1471 
these  Judges  must  be  appointed  for  life  and 
their  salary  may  not  be  reduced  (Article  III 
of  the  Constitution). 

The  House  Judiciary  Committee  has  ap- 
proved HJl.  3  to  comply  with  the  Supreme 
Court's  holding  and  mandate  and  to  contin- 
ue the  policy  decision  with  respect  to  Juris- 
diction reached  by  the  earlier  Congress. 
HJl.  3  establishes  the  bankruptcy  court  as 
an  Article  III  court. 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  has  ajh 
proved  S.  1013.  the  "Thurmond-Heflln"  bill 
which  continues  the  bankruptcy  court  as  an 
Article  I  court.  That  biU  proposes  the  fol- 
lowing: 

1.  Jurisdiction  would  be  vested  in  the  dis- 
trict courts  (Article  III  courts). 

2.  The  bankruptcy  courts  (Article  I  courts) 
shall  exercise  the  district  court's  Jurisdic- 
tion imless  the  case  is  recalled  to  the  district 
Judge  on  motion  of  the  district  Judge,  bank- 
ruptcy judge  or  a  party. 

If  a  party  does  not  request  such  a  recall  In 
the  first  pleading  it  files  in  the  case,  the 
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party  is  deemed  to  consent  to  the  bankrupt- 
cy court's  exercise  of  Jurisdiction. 

How  does  S.  1013  differ  from  the  Jurisdic- 
tional grant  the  Supreme  Court  found  ob- 
jectionable in  Northern  Pipeline? 

1.  In  1 1471  as  enacted,  the  district  court 
had  no  power  of  recall.  The  Jtuisdlctlon 
granted  it  could  be  exercised  only  by  the 
bankruptcy  court.  But  the  Court  did  not 
hold  the  lack  of  authority  to  act  in  the  dis- 
trict court  constitutionally  invalid:  It  only 
held  the  grant  of  authority  for  the  bank- 
ruptcy court  to  act  to  be  Invalid.  S.  1013 
grants  similar  authority  to  the  bankruptcy 
court  and  it  is.  therefore,  likewise  presump- 
tively invalid 

2.  Section  1471  as  enacted  did  not  base  the 
bankruptcy  court's  Jurisdiction  on  consent 
of  the  party,  but  S.  1013  does.  If  the 
Jurisdictional  grant  is  constitutionally  In- 
valid, consent  is  Irrelevant;  it  cannot  cure 
such  a  legal  infirmity.  It  Is  black  letter  law 
that  lack  of  subject  matter  jurisdiction  is  an 
objection  that  cannot  be  waived  by  the  par- 
ties and  cannot  be  consented  to  by  the  par- 
ties. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  court,  including 
an  appellate  court,  can  and  should  raise 
such  an  objection  on  Its  own  volition  at  any 
stage  of  the  proceeding.  In  other  words.  It  is 
an  Incurable  infirmity.  One  example  of  lack 
of  subject  matter  jurisdiction  is  the  exercise 
of  jurisdiction  by  an  Article  I  court  over 
matters  reserved  by  the  Constitution  to  Ar- 
ticle III  courts  as  interpreted  by  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  not  expressed 
what  matters  may  and  may  not  be  heard  by 
Article  I  courts.  It  would  be  impracticable  if 
not  Impossible  for  Congress  to  do  so.  But  S. 
1013  does  not  purport  even  to  limit  the  Ju- 
risdictional grant  to  the  bankruptcy  court. 
It  appears  to  carry  forward  a  system  the 
Court  has  already  found  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional. 

The  Senate  bill  may  also  be  looked  upon 
as  reverting  to  the  system  as  it  existed 
under  the  Bankruptcy  Act  of  1898.  By  such 
a  <»mparison  one  could  conclude  that  S. 
1013  permits  the  bankruptcy  court  to  adju- 
dicate disputes  by  consent  of  the  parties. 
The  dissenting  opinion  of  Justices  White. 
Powell  and  Burger  Indicated  that  { 1471 
should  be  upheld  because  It  was  relatively 
so  little  different  from  the  system  as  it  had 
existed  before  the  1978  Act.  However.  In 
footnote  31  of  the  plurality  opinion.  Justice 
Brennan  stated  that  the  former  system  (ex- 
ercise of  simmiary  jurisdiction  by  consent) 
had  never  been  approved  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  He  thus  called  Into  question  the  very 
constitutional  validity  of  the  Judicial  system 
as  it  had  developed  over  80  years  under  the 
Bankruptcy  Act  of  1898.  For  Congress  now 
to  revert  to  that  system  in  any  guise  what- 
soever would  be  a  disservice  tio  the  bench, 
the  bar  and  the  litigants.  It  would  be  a  tre- 
mendous disservice  to  all  those  Involved  in 
attempted  business  reorganizations  under 
Chapter  11  of  the  Bankruptcy  Code,  includ- 
ing employees,  suppliers,  and  customers,  not 
to  mention  secured  and  unsecured  creditors, 
public  debenture  holders  and  shareholders 
and  governmental  agencies. 

It  should  also  be  recognized  that  the  95th 
Congress  approved  a  court  composed  of 
judges  appointed  for  14-year  terms.  The  av- 
erage tenure  of  a  federal  district  Judge  ap- 
pointed for  life  Is  IS  years.  The  entire  dis- 
pute, which  is  exclusively  political,  revolves, 
in  reality,  around  one  year.  It  would  be  un- 
conscionable for  the  Congress  to  cause  con- 
tinued uncertainty  in  the  law  and  require 
additional  litigation  through  the  federal  ju- 
dicial system  ultimately   to  the  Supreme 
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Court  for  such  a  minor,  even  de  minimus, 
difference  in  substance. 

The  clear,  clean  and  dlspoaitive  solution  to 
the  problem  Is  to  permit  the  bankruptcy 
court  to  be  an  Article  III  court.  All  that  re- 
quires Is  for  the  judges  to  be  tenured  and 
their  salaries  to  be  irreducible  while  in 
office. 

S.  1013  is  of  such  questionable  constitu- 
tionality as  to  be  unworthy  of  passage.  It 
additionally  would  establish  an  inefficient 
and  time-consuming  system  for  adjudicating 
disputes  that  wotild  prove  to  be  unwarranta- 
bly expensive  to  the  litigants  as  is  more 
fully  discussed  below.  For  this  reason  as 
well,  it  should  not  be  enacted. 

For  decades  and  more,  enactment  of  the 
bill  would  generate  time-consuming  and 
costly  litigation  to  determine  the  meanings 
and  implications  of  the  Jurisdictional  grants 
and  limitations  on  them. 

(1)  Instead  of  the  pervasive  grant  to  the 
bankruptcy  court  proposed  in  H.R.  3,  8. 
1013  would  invite  and  thus  assure  chal- 
lenges to  the  imposition  of  .implied  consent 
to  suits  being  tried  In  the  bankruptcy  court. 
No  authoritative  precedent  or  doctrine  es- 
tablishes that  the  right  to  have  a  claim  of  a 
kind  specified  In  Article  UI  adjudicated  by 
an  Article  III  judge  can  be  cut  off  involun- 
tarily by  an  implied  waiver  based  on  a  pro- 
cedural misstep  at  the  commencement  of 
the  litigation. 

(2)  There  would  be  litigation  as  to  the 
scope  of  the  Implied  consent.  Would  It 
extend  to  litigation  by  the  trustee  instituted 
under  i  544(b),  invoking  the  rights  of  a  cred- 
itor by  relying  on  the  extended  measure  of 
recovery  permitted  by  Moore  v.  Bay,  284 
U.S.  4  (1931)?  Litigation  by  the  trustee  insti- 
tuted under  i  544(a).  invoking  the  rights  of 
a  hypothetical  lien  creditor  or  a  bona  fide 
purchaser?  Litigation  to  enforce  a  claim  of 
the  debtor  that  has  been  extended  pursuant 
to  i  108?  Litigation  between  the  trustee  and 
the  debtor  as  to  the  validity  of  a  claim  for 
exemption  under  {  522(b)<2)?  Litigation  in- 
stituted by  a  debtor  pursuant  to  1 522(h)  to 
avoid  a  transfer  under  I  544(b)? 

(3)  There  would  be  litigation  challenging 
the  district  court's  refusal  to  recall  a  pro- 
ceeding notwithstanding  a  timely  motion. 
There  are  no  standards  prescribed  for  the 
exercise  of  discretion  when  the  proceeding 
does  not  come  within  proposed  i  1471(e)(2). 
There  would  be  litigation  as  to  the  scope  of 
proceedings  involving  claims  not  arising 
under  title  11,  which  must  be  recalled  on  a 
request  by  a  party  or  judge.  And  there 
would  be  litigation  on  the  scope  of  proceed- 
ings, which  must  be  recalled  when  "the 
court  determines  that  resolution  of  the  pro- 
ceeding requires  consideration  of  both  title 
11  and  other  laws  of  the  United  States  regu- 
lating organizations  or  activities  affecting 
interstate  commerce."  Indeed,  the  breadth 
of  these  provisions  and  the  uncertainties 
they  suggest  are  so  great  that  every  motion 
for  recall  seems  likely  to  generate  litigation 
to  determine  whether  recall  is  mandatory. 

(4)  There  would  be  litigation  challenging 
the  validity  of  designating  a  bankruptcy 
judge  or  magistrate  to  serve  as  a  special 
master  or  referring  a  case  or  proceeding  to  a 
magistrate,  as  authorized  in  proposed  sec- 
tion 1471(d)  of  title  28.  If  the  case  or  pro- 
ceeding is  similar  to  that  Involved  in  North- 
ern Pipeline  Constniction  Co.  v.  Marathon 
pipe  Line  Co.,  It  is  not  apparent  how  the 
designation  or  reference  would  differ  in  any 
constitutionally  significant  way  from  the 
grant  of  jurisdiction  to  the  bankruptcy 
court  found  unconstitutional  in  the  North- 
em  Pipeline  case. 
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An  undesirable  consequence  of  enacting  a 
statutory  arrangement  presenting  so  many 
groimds  of  constitutional  challenge  and  so 
many  issues  of  statutory  Interpretation  is 
that  it  would  frustrate  for  years  efforts  to 
achieve  exp«litious  administration  of  reor- 
ganization and  liquidation  cases.  The  delay 
would  tend  to  benefit  defendants  resisting 
trustees'  efforts  to  collect  estates  and 
Impede  debtors'  efforts  to  obtain  relief 
granted  by  the  Code.  The  statutory  scheme 
thus  would  provide  some  Interested  parties 
incentives  for  Utlgatlon.  Predictable  conse- 
quences would  Include  reduced  distributions 
to  creditors  and  a  higher  rate  of  conversion 
of  reorganization  and  rehabilitation  cases 
into  liquidation  cases  because  of  excessive 
costs  and  delays. 

The  advantages  that  could  be  gained  by  a 
litigant  who  interposes  Jurisdictional  and 
procedural  objections  would  not  be  the  only 
factor  causing  delay.  The  uncertainties  re- 
specting the  constitutional  authority  of 
bankruptcy  judges  that  stem  from  the  opin- 
ions in  the  Northern  Pipeline  case,  and 
would  not  be  settled  by  S.  1013,  would  impel 
counsel  for  purchasers  of  estate  assets,  lend- 
ers of  money  and  extenders  of  credit  to 
debtors,  investors  in  enterprises  undergoing 
reorganization,  and  .participants  in  negotia- 
tions to  settle  dls^tes  to  insist  on  orders 
and  judgments  bearing  the  Imprimatur  of 
the  district  judges.  Concern  for  potential  li- 
ability for  malpractice  as  well  as  the  necessi- 
ty for  furnishing  assurances  demanded  by 
potential  buyers,  lenders,  and  investors 
would  dictate  resort  by  counsel  to  review 
and  recall  procedures  to  obtain  greater  cer- 
tainty and  finality.  This  Increased  workload 
could  only  lead  to  delays  and  other  advene 
consequences  affecting  all  of  the  judicial 
business  of  the  federal  courts  at  all  levels. 
The  predictable  result  would  be  the  involve- 
ment of  the  district  judges  in  far  more 
orders  and  determinations  than  would  be  re- 
quired under  the  system  envisioned  by  H.R. 
3  and  that  was  established  by  the  Bankrupt- 
cy Act  and  the  Bankruptcy  Reform  Act. 

A  regrettable  consequence  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  system  envisioned  by  S. 
1013  rather  than  that  proposed  in  H.R.  3 
would  be  the  loss  of  the  advantages  that 
would  accrue  to  bankruptcy  administration 
from  conferring  the  constitutional  protec- 
tions of  Article  III  on  the  bankruptcy 
Judges.  S.  1013  contemplates  that  the  bank- 
ruptcy judges  would  carry  the  main  burden 
of  decision-making  in  the  bankruptcy 
system.  The  mandate  of  Northern  Pipeline 
was  that  this  responsibUity  should  be  given 
to  Article  III  judges.  S.  1013  would  provide 
formal  arrangements  that  leave  the  respon- 
sibility with  the  bankruptcy  Judges  but  pro- 
vide an  Article  III  patina  in  the  form  of  a 
grant  of  authority  to  the  district  Judges  to 
recall  references  of  cases  and  proceedings 
and  to  retain  or  redelegate  them. 

It  U  a  travesty  to  suggest  that  S.  1013  rei>- 
resents  a  rational  response  to  the  constitu- 
tional concerns  expressed  by  the  majority  of 
the  Supreme  Court  In  Northern  Pipeline. 
Enactment  of  S.  1013  would  represent  an 
abandonment  of  the  effort  embodied  in  the 
report  of  the  Commission  on  the  Bankrupt- 
cy Laws  and  the  Bankruptcy  Reform  Act  of 
1978  to  elevate  the  status  of  the  bankruptcy 
judges  to  one  commensurate  with  their  re- 
sponsibilities. In  denying  to  the  bankruptcy 
judges  the  authority  of  Article  III  judges,  S. 
1013  is  a  repudiation  of  Northern  Pipeline. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Verm  Countrymah, 
Professor  of  Law,  Harvard  Lavo  School, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 
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Frahk  R.  Kkkhkdt, 
Thomas  M.   Cooiet  Professor  of  Law, 
University  of  Michigan  Law  School, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Lawrkncx  P.  Kno. 
Charles  Seligson  Professor  of  Law,  New 
York  University  School  of  Law,  New 
YoTk.N.Y.m 
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MICA  AMENDMENT  ON  HAITI 


UNION  PRESIDENT  KINSORA 
ACTIVE  IN  STATE  CITIZENSHIP 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OPmW  JKSSET 
ni  THE  BOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  AprU  13.  1983 

•  Mr.  FlX)RIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite 
ideological  opposition  from  the  admin- 
istration, a  growing  number  of  us  in 
the  House  are  recognizing  the  need  for 
the  development  of  a  partnership  be- 
tween government,  industry,  the  aca- 
demic community,  and  labor. 

One  leader  of  organized  labor  in 
New  Jersey  who  is  being  honored  on 
April  23  provides  us  with  an  excellent 
example  of  the  basic  reasons  why  we 
must  foster  this  partnership. 

Sam  Kinsora  of  Wayne.  N.J..  has 
served  as  president  of  the  Retail  Store 
Employees  Union  Local  1262,  the  larg- 
est in  the  State,  for  the  past  16  years. 
By  all  standards.  Mr.  Kinsora  has 
been  a  successful  leader  of  this  union's 
members. 

But  I  am  happy  to  note  that  his 
leadership  abilities,  concern,  and 
knowledge  have  not  been  restricted  to 
his  union  activities. 

Mr.  Kinsora  has  served  on  many  spe- 
cial government  advisory  committees 
and  task  forces  established  to  solve  se- 
rious statewide  problems.  Most  recent- 
ly, he  served  as  a  member  of  a  special 
task  force  on  unemployment. 

In  another  recent  role  addressing  a 
State  problem,  he  was  responsible  for 
developing  a  plan  of  action  that  not 
only  met  New  Jersey's  energy  conser- 
vation needs,  but  also  provided  ways 
for  preserving  the  jobs  of  thousands  of 
his  union's  members  and  nuuiy  other 
workers  in  industry  throughout  the 
Stete. 

Without  Sam's  cooperative  spirit 
and  his  willingness  to  get  involved 
with  solving  problems  that  our  State 
has  faced,  this  type  of  equitable  solu- 
tion probably  would  not  have  oc- 
curred. 

Sam  Kinsora  should  serve  as  an  ex- 
ample of  what  is  possible  when  a  part- 
nership exists  between  labor  and  gov- 
ernment. This  is  a  partnership  that  all 
levels  of  government  must  strive  for 
and  nurture. 

I  ask  that  the  House  join  me  in  rec- 
ognizing Mr.  Sam  Kinsora  for  his  ef- 
forts and  accomplishments  in  many 
different  areas,  but  especially  for  his 
work  as  a  partner  with  government. 
Thank  you.* 


HON.  DAN  MICA 

OP  FLORIDA 
ni  THE  HOUSE  or  REFRESEMTATIVES 

Wednesday,  AprU  13.  1983 

•  Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
reintroducing  legislation  designed  to 
promote  the  economic  development  of 
the  Haitian  people  and  to  stem  the  il- 
legal migration  from  Haiti  to  the 
United  States.  Also,  this  legislation 
should  help  to  create  a  more  orderly 
immigration  process. 

As  my  colleagues  will  recall,  the  flow 
of  illegal  Haitian  migrants  to  south 
Florida  during  the  period  from  April 
1980  to  January  1982  was  over  13,000. 
Additionally,  at  least  that  number  en- 
tered the  cotintry  clandestinely.  Ac- 
cording to  the  State  Department 
Cuban-Haitian  Task  Force,  the  cost  to 
the  Federal  Government  was  a  stag- 
gering $15.5  million  for  that  period. 
This  comes  to  $4,200  per  individual 
and  does  not  include  State  and  local 
government  expenditures  which  are 
not  reimbursed.  Coinciding  with  this 
wus  the  massive  Cuban  refugee  boat 
lift  from  Mariel  Bay. 

The  State  Department  and  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service 
determined  that  the  vast  majority  of 
the  Haitian  migrants  had  left  Haiti  for 
economic  reasons.  Moreover,  a  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  staff  team  reported 
that  many  of  the  migrants  had  paid 
relatively  large  fees  for  their  transpor- 
tation to  a  sophisticated,  well-financed 
illegal  network  of  boatowners  operat- 
ing out  of  Haiti,  the  Bahamas  and  the 
United  States. 

In  order  to  address  this  problem  at 
the  source,  I  was  joined  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Floricla,  Mr.  Fascell,  In 
adding  an  amendment  to  the  fiscal 
year  1982  foreign  assistance  authoriza- 
tion bill  linkiiig  the  expenditure  of 
U.S.  foreign  aid  funds  to  the  Haitian 
Government  with  its  cooperation  in 
halting  illegal  migration  to  the  United 
States,  in  implementing  U.S.  aid  pro- 
grams, and  in  protecting  the  basic 
human  rights  of  its  citizenry. 

As  a  result  of  this  amendment,  close 
congressional  scrutiny,  and  the  United 
States-Haitian  Illegal  migrant  interdic- 
tion agreement,  the  flow  of  illegal  mi- 
grants to  the  United  States  from  Haiti 
has  been  reduced  to  a  trickle. 

This  bill  essentially  restates  and  up- 
dates the  original  amendment  with  re- 
spect to  foreign  aid  expenditures  to 
Haiti  in  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  again  pleased  to 
be  joined  by  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues in  this  constructive  effort  to 
work  with  the  Haitian  Government  In 
those  areas  which  will  bring  economic 
development  to  that  coimtry  and  to 
give  the  Haitian  people  a  better  life  in 
their  own  country. 
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Attached  is  the  text  of  the  legisla- 
tion. 

H.R.  2539 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiue  of 
Repnaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreai  astembled.  That  (aXl) 
it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985- 

(A)  up  to  $34,000,000  of  the  funds  avaU- 
able  to  carry  out  chapter  1  of  part  I  of  the 
Foreivi  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  and 

(B)  up  to  $10,000,000  of  the  funds  avaU- 
able  to  carry  out  chapter  4  of  part  n  of  such 
Act. 

should  be  made  available  for  development 
assistance  for  Haiti,  subject  to  the  limita- 
tion in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

(2)  To  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
assistance  for  Haiti  under  chapter  1  of  part 
I  and  under  chapter  4  of  part  II  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1981  should  be  pro- 
vided through  private  and  voluntary  organi- 
zations. 

(b)  Funds  available  for  fiscal  years  1984 
and  1985  to  carry  out  chapter  1  of  part  I  or 
chapter  2.  4.  or  5  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign 
AHistance  Act  of  1961  may  be  obligated  for 
Haiti,  and  credits  may  be  extended  and 
guarantees  may  be  issued  under  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  for  Haiti,  only  if  the 
President  determines  that  the  Government 
of  HaiU— 

(1)  is  continuing  the  cooperate  with  the 
United  States  In  halting  iUegal  emigration 
to  the  United  States  from  Haiti; 

(2)  is  cooperating  fully  in  implementing 
United  States  development,  food,  and  other 
economic  assistance  programs  in  Haiti  (in- 
cluding programs  for  prior  fiscal  years); 

(3)  is  continuing  to  comply  with  the  fiscal 
performance  targets  set  by  the  Internation- 
al Monetary  Fund;  and 

(4)  is  making  a  concerted  and  significant 
effort  to  improve  the  human  rights  situa- 
tion in  Haiti  by  implementing  the  political 
reforms  which  are  essential  to  the  develop- 
ment of  democracy  in  Haiti.  Including  the 
establishment  of  political  parties,  free  elec- 
tions, and  freedom  of  the  press. 

(c)  Six  months  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  and  each  six  months  there- 
after through  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
1985,  the  President  shall  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  extent  to  which  the  actions  of 
the  Government  of  Haiti  are  consistent  with 
each  paragraph  of  subsection  (b). 

(d)  Notwithstanding  the  limitations  of  sec- 
tion 680  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1981.  funds  made  available  under  such  Act 
for  the  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985  may  be 
used  for  programs  with  Haiti  to  assist  in 
halting  significant  illegal  emigration  from 
HaiU  to  the  United  SUtes.* 


JOBS  WITH  PEACE  WEEK 


HON.  BOB  EDGAR 

OF  PBraSTLVANIA 
ni  THE  HOnSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  13,  1983 

•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  around 
the  country,  cities,  towns,  and  individ- 
uals are  observing  Jobs  with  Peace 
Week  from  April  10  to  April  16.  The 
Jobs  with  Peace  campaign  is  a  grass- 
roots movement  to  transfer  spending 
from  unnecessary  and  wasteful  mili- 
tary programs  to  pressing  domestic 
needs.  Through  educational  activities. 
local  referendiuns  petitions,  and  reso- 
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lutlons.  Jobs  with  Peace  allows  citizens 
to  demand  that  more  of  their  Federal 
tax  dollars  be  used  for  local  priorities. 

In  November  1982,  56  towns  and 
cities  across  the  United  States  ap- 
proved Jobs  with  Peace  referendum, 
winning  from  60  to  78  percent  of  the 
vote.  These  resolutions  called  for  Con- 
gress to  "make  more  money  available 
for  jobs  and  programs— in  education, 
transportation,  housing,  health  care, 
human  services,  and  other  socially 
productive  industries— by  significantly 
reducing  the  amount  of  our  tax  dollars 
spent  on  nuclear  weapons,  foreign 
military  Intervention,  and  wasteful 
military  programs."  with  the  goal  of 
producing  a  stronger  economy,  greater 
national  security,  and  Jobs. 

This  grotindswell  of  support  pro- 
duced a  Jobs  with  Peace  resolution  In 
this  body.  House  Resolution  46,  of 
which  I  am  a  proud  cosponsor.  In  my 
own  State  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Phila- 
delphia City  Council  unanimously  en- 
dorsed Jobs  with  Peace  week  on  Janu- 
ary 20.  Pittsburgh  a  binding  Jobs  with 
Peace  referendum  won  last  November 
with  63  percent  of  the  vote,  and  in- 
cluded a  requirement  that  the  city 
produce  a  yearly  report  on  the  impact 
of  military  spending  on  the  area. 
These  votes  by  the  citizens  and  elected 
officials  of  Pennsylvania  support  my 
view  that  reckless  and  untargeted 
spending  on  defense  does  not  Increase 
our  national  security;  such  spending  at 
the  expense  of  a  strong,  well-educated, 
compassionate  society  at  home  will  In 
fact  work  against  greater  national  se- 
crulty.  President  Dwight  Eisenhower 
made  a  similar  point  almost  30  years 
ago,  on  April  16,  1953: 

Every  gun  that  is  made,  every  warship 
launched,  every  rocket  fired  signifies,  in  the 
final  sense,  a  theft  from  those  who  hunger 
and  are  not  fed,  those  who  are  cold  and  are 
not  clothed.  This  world  in  arms  is  not 
spending  money  alone.  It  is  spending  the 
sweat  of  its  laborers,  the  genius  of  its  scien- 
tists, the  hopes  of  its  children. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Northeast  Midwest 
Congressional  Coalition  (NMCC)  has 
shown  that  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's excessive  defense  buildup  has  a 
particularly  negative  effect  on  my 
SUte.  In  fiscal  year  1983  the  NMCC 
estimates  that  per  capita  defense 
spending  in  Pennsylvania  will  be  $289. 
just  over  half  of  the  national  average 
of  $532.  While  losing  tax  dollars  to  de- 
fense. Pennsylvania  has  inadequate  re- 
sources for  education,  unemployment 
compensation,  job  training,  housing, 
economic  development,  and  many 
other  areas  of  human  need. 

At  the  very  least.  Congress  must 
begin  to  seriously  examine  this  prob- 
lem, to  answer  the  demands  of  our 
constituents  for  Jobs  and  programs 
which  will  improve  the  quality  of  life 
of  all  Americans.  Along  with  Repre- 
sentatives Tom  Foglietta  and  Robert 
BoRSKi.  I  am  pleased  to  be  holding  a 
hearing  in  Philadelphia  this  weekend 
to  explore  the  effect  of  Increased  de- 
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fense  expenditures  on  the  Philadel- 
phia metropolitan  area.  We  plan  to 
hear  testimony  from  a  wide  variety  of 
local  officials,  business  and  labor  lead- 
ers, and  citizens  on  what  effects  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  current  S-year.  $1.6  tril- 
lion dollar  defense  buildup  has  had  on 
the  quality  of  their  lives.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  t>eing  more  Judicious  in  our  defense 
spending,  we  can  reduce  Federal  defi- 
cits and  strengthen  our  economy.  We 
can  target  increased  sums  to  effective, 
efficient  programs  to  promote  a 
healthy  economy,  true  national  securi- 
ty, and  jobs  with  peace.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  participate  in  Jobs  with 
Peace  Week  in  their  own  districts  and 
to  cosponsor  Representative  Don  Ed- 
wards' Jobs  with  Peace  resolution. 
House  Resolution  46.« 


THE  SMALL  BUSINESS  CAPITAL 
FORMATION  TAX  ACT 


HON.  HENRY  J.  NOWAK 

OP  mW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  13, 1983 

•  Mr.  NOWAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Small  Business  Subcom- 
mittee on  Tax,  Access  to  Equity  Cap- 
ital, and  Business  Opportunities,  I 
have  initiated  many  proposals  de- 
signed to  improve  the  capital  forma- 
tion opportunities  of  smaller  firms. 
These  proposals  have  consistently  fo- 
cused on  both  increasing  the  internal 
and  external  cash  flow  of  the  business 
and  on  simplification  of  the  tax  law. 

With  these  objectives  in  mind,  today 
I  am  introducing  H.R.  2543.  the  Small 
Business  Capital  Formation  Tax  Act. 
This  legislation,  which  has  14  original 
cosponsors  in  the  House,  is  also  being 
introduced  in  the  Senate  today  by 
Senators     D'Amato.     Weicker.     and 

N0NN. 
SHALL  BUSINESS  AMD  THE  CDRRKNT  RECESSION 

The  Nation  is  currently  in  the 
depths  of  the  worst  economic  down- 
turn since  the  Great  Depression.  More 
specifically,  the  length  and  breadth  of 
this  recession  is  unprecedented.  Be- 
tween 1948  and  1975,  we  had  six  reces- 
sions which  lasted  an  average  of  11 
months  each.  The  current  one  has  cov- 
ered 21  months,  started  July  1981.  and 
is  still  proceeding.  Civilian  unemploy- 
ment continues  to  hover  around  10.3 
percent  of  the  work  force,  resulting  in 
about  11.5  million  people  without 
work  nationwide. 

Another  indication  of  the  severity  of 
the  recession  is  the  low  utilization 
level  of  the  productive  capacity  of  our 
factories.  There  can  be  no  hope  of  in- 
creased business  Investment  as  long  as 
our  manufacturing  base  continues  to 
operate  at  approximately  60  percent 
capacity.  Plant  utilization  levels  have 
been  at  their  lowest  levels  since  World 
Warn. 
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Buslnefls  failures  have  also  dramati- 
cally portrayed  the  depths  of  the  cur- 
rent recession.  According  to  Dun  & 
Bradstreet  statistics,  business  failures 
totaled  in  excess  of  25.300  in  1982. 
This  is  an  increase  of  almost  50  per- 
cent over  1981,  which  Is  the  year  the 
recession  began.  These  statistics  are 
ever  more  telling  when  one  realizes 
that  these  business  failures  are  virtu- 
ally all  smaller  firms. 

One  of  the  best  ways  of  reversing 
these  recessionary  trends  Is  to  provide 
small  business  with  the  proper  tools  to 
compete.  Small  business  has  consist- 
ently shown  itself  to  be  the  engine  of 
the  economy  and  of  the  Job  generation 
process.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I 
am  Introducing  the  Small  Business 
Capital  Formation  Tax  Act  today. 

LEGISLATION  BASED  ON  RBCOlOfXNDATIONS  OF 
SEC  SMALL  BUSINESS  PORDII 

H.R.  2543  is  based  conceptually  on 
five  of  the  tax  recommendations  from 
the  SEC  Government-Business  Forum 
on  Small  Business  Capital  Formation. 
The  forum,  which  was  mandated  by 
section  503  of  the  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Incentive  Act  of  1980,  result- 
ed in  a  stimulating  discussion  last  Sep- 
tember of  proposals  designed  to  foster 
the  capital  formation  and  retention 
abilities  of  smaller  firms. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  con- 
ference achieved  its  stated  objective  of 
establishing  a  meaningful  dialog  be- 
tween business  and  Government  con- 
cerning the  tax  and  capital  formation 
needs  of  small  business.  Stemming 
from  the  enthusiam  and  conscientious- 
ness demonstrated  by  the  almost  200 
participants,  37  recommendations 
were  adopted  by  the  forum,  these  rec- 
ommendations fell  within  eight  broad 
topics,  which  included,  among  others, 
incentives  for  institutional  Investors 
and  venture  capital,  proposals  for  pen- 
sion reform,  credit  assistance  initia- 
tives, and  tax  reduction  measures. 

The  SEC  forum  recommendations 
are  balanced  in  scope.  They  are  de- 
signed to  help  labor,  as  well  as  capital- 
intensive  small  business  boost  Internal 
cash  generation  and  attract  new 
equity  investment.  H.R.  2543  accom- 
plishes these  objectives  and  at  the 
same  time,  brings  more  equity  to  the 
tax  system. 

Sbction-bt-Section  Analysis 

Section  1.  Short  Title.  The  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  "SmaU  Business  Capital  Forma- 
tion Tax  Act." 

Section  2.  Corporate  rate  reduction.  This 
section  increases  the  surtax  exemption  from 
$100,000  to  $200,000.  The  rates  and  brackete 
are  as  follows: 

Existing  law 

Percent 

$0  to  $25,000 15 

$25,000  to  $50.000 18 

$50,000  to  $75.000 30 

$75,000  to  $100.000 40 

Over  $100,000 46 
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H.R.  ZS43 

$0  to  $25.000 12 

$25,000  to  $50.000 15 

$50,000  to  $100.000 20 

$100,000  to  $150.000 30 

$150,000  to  $200.000 40 

Over  $200.000 46 

Section  3.  Capital  Gains  Deductions  on 
Equity  Investments  in  Small  Business. 

Currently,  if  an  individual  has  held  a  a^ 
ital  asset  for  more  tlian  one  year  and  subse- 
quently sells  the  asset,  he  may  exclude  60 
percent  of  his  long  term  capital  gain.  More 
spedfically.  only  40  percent  of  the  net  long 
term  capital  gain  Is  taxable  to  the  individ- 
ual. 

This  legislation  would  Increase  the  capital 
gains  deduction  to  80  percent  for  individuals 
selling  a  small  business  equity  investment. 
To  qualify  for  the  exclusion  the  individual 
must  have  held  the  "qualified  investment" 
for  at  least  five  years.  For  taxpayers  in  the 
50  percent  tax  bracket,  this  would  resiilt  in 
a  reduction  In  the  effective  capital  gains 
rate  from  20  to  10  percent. 

Section  4.  20  percent  Corporate  Capital 
Gains  Rate. 

Although  coriwrations  cannot  use  the  60 
percent  capital  gains  deduction  described  in 
Section  3.  they  may  apply  an  "alternative 
tax  rate"  on  net  long  term  cs4>ital  gains. 
The  alternative  tax  rate  is  currently  28  per- 
cent. For  the  purpose  of  increasing  invest- 
ment in  small  business  concerns  by  corpora- 
tions. Section  4  reduces  the  alternative  tax 
rate  from  28  to  20  percent. 

Section  5.  Cash  Receipts  and  Disburse- 
ments Method  (Cash  Method)  of  Account- 
ing. 

A  business  may  elect  the  cash  method  if 
its  gross  receipts  are  less  than  $1.5  million 
and  if  it  meets  the  active  participant  test.  In 
general,  an  active  participant  is  someone 
who  is  actively  involved  in  management  and 
whose  principal  business  activity  is  such 
trade  or  business. 

Sections  6  and  7.  Capital  Gains  Rollover 
Proposal. 

The  last  two  sections  provide  for  a  com- 
prehensive small  business  rollover  provision. 
As  provided  by  Section  6,  If  a  taxpayer  pur- 
chases stock  in  a  qualified  small  business 
corporation,  he  is  eligible  to  receive  a  10 
percent  tax  credit  on  the  purchase  price. 

Finally,  Section  7  would  allow  a  deferral 
of  capital  gains  on  the  sale  of  an  asset  when 
proceeds  are  reinvested  (within  12  months) 
in  an  equity  position  of  a  qualified  small 
business  corporation.* 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  sul>conunittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest — designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
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for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing win  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
April  14,  1983,  may  be  foimd  in  the 
Dally  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  ScHEOUiiED 

APRIL  15 
8:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Latwr,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Office  of  Inspector  General,  Office  for 
Civil  Rights,  policy  research,  depart- 
mental management,  salaries  and  ex- 
penses. Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services. 

SD-116 
9:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Legislative  Branch  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984.  receiving  ' 
testimony  in  behsJf  of  funds  for  the 
Architect  of   the   Capitol.   Office  of 
Technology  Assessment,  and  the  Con-  ' 
gressional  Budget  Office. 

S-128,  Capitol 
9:30  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  42,  proposed 
American  Gold  Eagle  Coin  Act,  and  S. 
269,   to  provide   for  the   disposal   of 
sUver  from  the  national  defense  stock- 
pUe   through   the   issuance   of  silver 
coins. 

SD-538 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands  and  Reserved  Water  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  49.  to  redesignate 
public  land  in  Alaska  to  allow  hunting. 

SD-366 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  status  of  emer- 
gency planning  and  preparedness  at 
commercial  nuclear  powerplants. 

SD-406 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  economics  of 
natural  gas  deregulation,  focusing  on 
the  present  regulatory  system  and  op- 
tions for  the  future. 

SD-138 
11:00  a.m. 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  continue  hearings  on  Senate  Resolu- 
tion    66,     to     establish     regulations 
needed  to  implement  television   and 
radio  coverage  of  proceedings  of  the 
Senate. 

SD-106 

APRIL  18 

9:00  ajn. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  774.  to  revise  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  Freedom  of  In- 
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fomutUon  Act  by  providins  protecta- 
ble Interest  in  national  aectirity  infor- 
mation, law  enforcement  investiga- 
tlona.  business  confidentiality,  and 
personal  property. 

SD-336 
9:30  ajn. 
Small  Business 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  Presi- 
dent's second  annual  report  to  Con- 
gress on  small  business  and  competi- 
tion. 

SR-428A 
lOKWajn. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  resume  hearings  on  infrastructure 
issues  relating  to  Job  opportunities  in 
public  works,  and  related  proposals,  in- 
cluding &  33,  S.  533,  S.  734.  and  a  871. 

SD-A06 
10:30  ajn. 
*Iiabor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  science  edu- 
cation programs. 

SD-106 
3:00  p.m. 
Armed  Services 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  hold  open  and  closed  hearings  on 
S.  730.  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1984  for  military  construction 
programs  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

SR-333 
Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  53.  pro- 
posed   Justice    Assistance    Act.    and 
S.  57,  proposed  Sexual  Exploitation  of 
ChUdren  Act. 

SD-226 

APRIL  19 
9:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

SD-124 
9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  663,  to  prohibit 
payments  to  producers  of  certain  agri- 
cultural commodities  on  highly  erodi- 
bleland. 

SR-338A 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  agriciil- 
ture  and  rural  development  programs. 

SD-138 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  255,  to  provide 
that  daylight  savings  time  shall  begrln 
each  year  on  the  last  Sunday  of  March 
instead  of  the  last  Sunday  in  April. 

SR-2S3 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  railroad  retirement 
program. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Legislative  Branch  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984.  receiving 
testimony  in  behalf  of  funds  for  the 
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Oovemment  Printing  Office,  Library 
of  Congress,  and  the  Copyright  Royal- 
ty Tribunal. 

8-128,  Capitol 
Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-419 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-326 

Select  on  Intelligence 

Closed  business  meeting,  to  mark  up 

proposed  legislation  authorizing  funds 

for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  intelligence 

community. 

S-407,  Capitol 
10:30  ajn. 
Energy  and  NaturtU  Resources 
Business  meeting,  on  pending  calendar 
business. 

SD-366 
3:00  pjn. 
Armed  Services 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  720,  author- 
izing  funds   for   fiscal   year   1984   for 
military  construction  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

SR-333A 
2:30  pjn. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  856,  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  years   1984  through 
1987  for  Indian  housing  programs. 

SR-2S3 

APRIL  20 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  agricul- 
ture and  rural  development  programs. 

SD-138 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transp>ortatlon 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Harry  O'Connor,  of  California,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcast- 
ing. 

SR-253 
Small  Business 

Urban  and  Rural  Economic  Development 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposals  to  pro- 
mote Jobs  through  small  business  en- 
terprise. 

SR-428A 
10:00  a.m. 
'Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Ju- 
diciary, U.S.  International  Trade  Com- 
mission, and  the  Federal  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration. 

S-146,  Capitol 
'Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Oovemment  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President,  Na- 
tional Security  Council,  and  the  Prop- 
erty Review  Board. 

SD-134 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  on  pending  calendar 
business. 

SD-366 
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Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-419 
Judiciary 

Security  and  Terrorism  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  matters 
relative  to  the  attempted  assassination 
of  the  Pope. 

SD-326 
11:00  ajn. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Regional   and   Community   Development 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  programs  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and 
the    Clinch    River    breeder    reactor 
project. 

SD-406 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  first  quarter 
gross  national  product  estimates  and 
the  economic  outlook  for  1983. 

SD-342 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  fossil 
energy  research  and  development  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Eteergy. 

SD-193 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
programs  of  the  E>epartments  of  Com- 
merce, Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  related  agencies. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Treasury,    Postal    Service,    and    General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury. 

SD-134 
Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-419 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-aM 

APRIL  31 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1984 
for  agriculture  and  rural  development 
programs. 

SI>-138 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SR-353 
Pinance 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  307.  and  S.  951. 
bills  to  provide  continued  health  pro- 
tection for  certain  individuals  who  lost 
their  health  insurance  coverage  as  a 
result  of  being  involuntarily  unem- 
ployed. 

8D-315 
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Labor  and  Human  Resources 

Emptoyment  and  Productivity  Subcom- 
mittee 
Buaineas  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  242,  au- 
thorizing funds  for  fiscal  year  1983  to 
provide  additional  employment  oppor- 
tunities in  existing  Federal  or  federal- 
ly assisted  labor  intensive  programs,  to 
provide  Incentives  for  employers  to 
btre  the  long-term  unemployed,  and  to 
expand  retraining  opportunities  for 
dislocated  workers. 

SR-428A 


10:00 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminls- 
tratkm. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice.  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  De- 
partment of  State,  and  certain  inter- 
national organizations. 

S-146,  Capitol 

Energy  and  Natural  Resoiirces 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-419 
Oovenunental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Joseph  H.  Sherick.  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Inspector  General,  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

SD-342 

Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  U.S.  immi- 
gration quotas. 

SD-226 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  an  the  im- 
plementation   of   bilingual   education 
programs  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 

SD-430 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Indian  Health  Service,  and  the  Office 
of  Indian  Education. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Treasury,    Postal    Service,    and    General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury. 

SD-134 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  774,  to  revise 
certain  provisions  of  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  by  providing  protec- 
table interest  in  national  security  in- 
formation, law  enforcement  investiga- 
tions, business  confidentiality,  and 
personal  property. 

SD-336 
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9:30  a.m. 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  98,  S.  634,  and  S. 
863,  bills  to  provide  tax  incentives  for 
businesses  In  economically  depressed 
areas  to  stimulate  Job  programs. 

SD-215 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  figures  for  March. 

SD-138 
10:00  ajn. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  947,  authorizing 
fimds   through   fiscal   year    1988   for 
water  resource  development  projects 
of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

SD-406 
Judiciary 
To  resume  hearings  on  organized  crime 
in  the  United  States. 

SD-336 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Family  and  Human  Services  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  programs  of  the 
Domestic    Volunteer   Service    Act    of 
1973. 

SD-430 

10:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands  and  Reserved  Water  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  916  and  S.  848. 
bills  to  provide  for  the  termination, 
extension,  or  modification  of  certain 
contracts    for    the    sale    of    Federal 
timber. 

SD-366 

APRIL  35 

9:30  ajn. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  372,  to  pro- 
mote Interstate  conunerce  by  prohibit- 
ing discrimination  in  the  writing  and 
selling  of  insurance  contracts. 

SR-353 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Theodore  J.  Garrish,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of 
Energy. 

SD-366 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  trans- 
portation related  programs. 

SD-192 

APRIL  26 

8:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  SUte,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  Marine  Mammal  Commis- 
sion, and  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration. 

S-146.  Capitol 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  48,  to  establish 
the  National  Transportation  Commls- 
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sion  as  an  Independent  regulatory 
agency,  and  to  eliminate  existing  stat- 
utory restrictions  against  common 
ownership  and  control  of  certain  water 
carriers. 

SR-253 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  771,  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  years  1983,  1984,  1985, 
and  1986  for  health  promotion  and  dis- 
ease prevention  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices. 

SD-430 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1984 
for  transportation  related  programs. 

SD-ia4 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  on  pending  calendar 
business. 

SD-366 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  121,  to  estab- 
lish a  UjS.  Department  of  Trade  as  an 
executive  department  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

SD-342 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-226 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

8D-138 

APRIL  27 

8:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Departments  of 
Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services, 
Education,  and  related  agencies. 

SD-116 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  48,  to  estal>- 
lish  the  National  Transportation  Com- 
mission as  an  independent  regulator}' 
agency,  and  to  eliminate  existing  stat- 
utory   restrictions    against    common 
ownership  and  control  of  certain  water 
carriers. 

SR-253 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  44,  to  estab- 
lish uniform  standards  of  product  li- 
ability law. 

SD-628 
Governmental  Affairs 
Oversight   of   Government   Management 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  Office  of 
Federal    Procurement    Policy    within 
the     Office     of     Management     and 
Budget. 

SD-538 
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Labor  and  Human  Resources 
BudnesB  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  buslnfws 

SD-430 
lOKWajoi. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1984 
for  transportation  related  programs. 

SD-192 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  on  pending  calendar 
business. 

SD-366 
Qovanmaital  Affairs 
Permanent   Subcommittee   on   Investiga- 
tions 
To  resume  hearings  to  Investigate  al- 
leged involvement  of  organized  crime 
and  mismanagement  of  funds  in  the 
hotel  and  restaurant  workers  union 
(HEREIU). 

SD-342 
lAbor  and  Himian  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  disease  prevention. 

SD-430 
10:30  ajn. 
Small  Business 

Small  Business:  FamOy  Farm  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  to  discuss  certain  prob- 
lems facing  family  farm  owners. 

SR-428A 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund. 

SD-192 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-226 

APRIL  28 
8:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services, 
Education,  and  related  agencies. 

SD-116 
9:30  ajn. 
Judiciary 

Criminal  Law  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  8.  485.  proposed 
Lawyers  Duty  of  Disclosure  Act. 

SD-226 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency,  and  the  Neighborhood  Rein- 
vestment Corporation. 

SD-124 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  on  pending  calendar 
business. 

SD-366 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  528,  to  provide  a 
Federal  income  tax  credit  for  tuition. 

SD-21S 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

8D-41* 
Oovemmental  Affairs 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on   Investiga- 
tions 
To  continue  hearings  to  investigate  al- 
leged involvement  of  organised  crime 
and  mismanagement  of  funds  in  the 
hotel  and  restaurant  workers  tmion 
(HEREIU). 

SD-342 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  on 
S.  425,  to  provide  equal  access  and  op- 
portunity to  public  school  students 
who  wish  to  meet  voluntarily  for  reli- 
gious purposes. 

SD-430 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary's  Subcommittee 
on  Constitution  on  S.  425,  to  provide 
equal  access  and  opportunity  to  public 
school  students  who  wish  to  meet  vol- 
untarily for  religious  purposes. 

SD-430 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve,  and  the 
naval  petroleum  reserves.  Department 
of  Energy. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
General  Services  Administration,  and 
to  discuss  the  substance  of  S.  102.  to 
allow  State  and  local  governments  to 
continue  to  acquire  surplus  Federal 
lands  for  park  and  recreational  use. 

SD-116 
2:30  p.m. 
Oovemmental  Affairs 
To   hold   hearings   on   nominations   of 
John  L.  Ryan,  of  Indiana,  to  be  a  Gov- 
ernor of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  and 
Maria  L.  Johnson,  of  Alaska,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Merit  Systems  Protec- 
tion Board. 

SD-342 
'Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  727,  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  set 
aside  certain  Judgment  funds  of  the 
Three  Affiliated  Tribes  of  Fort  Berth- 
old  Reservation  in  North  Dakota,  S. 
884.  to  provide  for  the  use  and  distri- 
bution of  certain  fimds  awarded  the 
Red  Lake  Band  of  Chippewa  Indians, 
and  S.  973.  to  make  technical  amend- 
ments to  the  Indian  Self-Determina- 
tion  Act. 

SD-538 

APRIL  29 
8:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
programs    of    the    Departments    of 


ApHl  IS,  198S 


April  IS,  198S 


Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services, 
Education,  and  related  agencies. 

8D-116 
9:30  ajn. 
Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  249.  to  make  per- 
manent and  extend  the  exclusion  from 
income  for  amounts  paid  under  educa- 
tional assistance  programs,  and  S.  825. 
to  exclude  income  from  the  sale  of 
membership  lists  from  the  unrelated 
business  income  tax  on  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations. 

SD-215 

MAY  2 

8:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, .uid  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Departments  of 
Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services. 
Education,  and  related  agencies. 

SD-116 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resouirces 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the 
President's  budget  request  for  fiscal 
year  1984  for  the  Department  of  Ener- 
gy's  research   and   development  pro- 
grams, focusing  on  nuclear  waste  ac- 
tivities. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  883  and  S.  558. 
bills  to  expedite  exploration  and  devel- 
opment of  geothermal  resources. 

SD-562 

MAT  3 
8:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Departments  of 
Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services. 
Education,  and  related  agencies. 

SD-116 
9:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  territo- 
rial affairs. 

SD-138 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
President's  budget  request  for  fiscal 
year  1984  for  the  Department  of  Ener- 
gy's  research  and  development   pro- 
grams. 

SD-366 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation. 

SD-430 


10:00  I 

Envlroiunent  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-406 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-226 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To    continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1984 
for  territorial  affairs. 

SD-138 

MAT  4 

9:30  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation  relating  to  science  educa- 
tion. 

SD-430 
10:00  ajn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
2:00  pjn. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-226 

MATS 

9:30  ajn. 
Judiciary 

Patents.  Copyrights  and  Trademarks  Sub- 
committee 
To  bold  hearings  on  copyright  audiovis- 
ual rental. 

SI>-226 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  772.  to  establish 
an  Interagency  Committee  on  Smok- 
ing and  Health  to  coordinate  Federal 
and  private  activities  to  educate  the 
public  about  the  health  hazards  of 
smoking. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-406 
Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-419 
11:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Office  of  Revenue  Sharing  (New  Tork 
City  loan  program).  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board,  and  the  National 
Credit  Union  Administration. 

SD-124 
2:00  pjn. 
Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-419 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

MAT  6 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the -stra- 
tegic iietroleum  reserve  to  review  fi- 
nancing mechanisms,  interim  storage, 
fill  cvacity,  and  other  related  issues. 

SI>-366 

MAT  9 

10:00  ajn. 
Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  refugee  programs. 

SD-226 

MAT  10 

9:30  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  home  health  care 
services. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-406 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-226 

MATH 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resouces 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  home  health 
care  services. 

SD-430 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-226 

MAT  12 

9:30  ajn. 
Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  certain  tragedies  in- 
volving children. 

SD-562 
Judiciary 

Patents.  Copyrights  and  Trademarks  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  computerization  of 
criminal  history. 

SD-226 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 


8541 


10:00) 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

SD-124 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  busine 

SD-406 


9:30  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  fire  safety 
issues. 

SD-430 

MAT  17 

10:00  ajn. 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-226 


MAT  18 
9:30  ajn. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Governmental  Efficiency  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  status  of 
emergency  preparedness  in  the  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  metropolitan  area. 

SD-562 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportuni- 
ty Commission. 

SEM30 
10:00  ajn. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  ad- 
verse health  effects  from  exposure  to 
agent  orange,  and  other  related  mat- 
ters. 

SR-325 

2:00  pjn. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-226 

Veterans'  Affairs 
To     continue     oversight     hearings     to 
review  adverse  health  effects  from  ex- 
posure to  agent  orange,  and  other  re- 
lated matters. 

SD-325 

MAT  19 

9:30  a.m. 
•Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  372.  to  pro- 
mote interstate  commerce  by  prohibit- 
ing discrimination  in  the  writing  and 
selling  of  insurance  contracts. 

SR-253 
Judiciary 

Patents,  Copyrights,  and  Trademarks  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  computer  chips  pro- 
tection. 

SD-226 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  health  care  cost. 

SD-430 
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10:00 1 

Environmoit  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearinsa  on  S.  696,  to  provide 
for  the  ratiflcation  of  the  Memoran- 
dum of  Agreement  between  the  V£. 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  the 
State  of  Texas  for  the  management  of 
the  Matagorda  Island  State  Park  and 
wildlife  management  area  as  a  unit  of 
the  national  wildlife  refuge  system  in 
Calhoun  County,  Tex. 

SD-406 
10:30  ajn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  geo- 
jwlltics  of  strategic  and  critical  miner- 
als. 

SD-366 

MAT  33 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

uuu-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
programs  under  the  subcommittee's 
Jurisdictkm. 

SD-124 

MAT  24 
9:30  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Em- 
ployee   Retirement   Income   Security 
Act  (ERISA). 

8D-430 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

HUD- Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
programs  under  the  subcommittee's 
jurisdiction. 

SD-124 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-226 

MAT  25 
9:30  ajn. 
Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  problem  of  pa- 
rental kidnaping. 

SD-226 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  health  care 
cost. 

SD-430 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-226 

JXTNE8 
9:30  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  food  safety. 

SD-430 
10:00  ajn. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
providing  for  certain  veterans'  com- 
pensation. 

8D-418 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

JX7NE9 

9:30  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  food  safety. 

8D-430 


JUNE  10 

9:30  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  food  safety. 

SEM30 

JUNE  14 

9:30  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
revising    certain    provisions    of    the 
Labor-Management     Reporting     and 
Disclosure  Act  (Landrum-Oriffin  Act). 

SD-430 

JUNE  15 
0:30  ajn. 
Judiciary 

Patents,  Copyrights  and  Trademarks  Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  activi- 
ties  of   the   Patent   and   Trademark 
Office,  Department  of  Commerce. 

SD-226 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  proposed  Alien 
Education  Assistance  Act. 

SD-430 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review 
certain  health  care  and  other  services 
provided  Vietnam  veterans. 

SD-418 
2:00  pjn. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-226 

JUNE  16 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiclcary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  deinstitutionaliza- 
tion of  certain  status  offenders. 

SD-226 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion revising  certain  provisions  of  the 
Labor-Management     Reporting     and 
Disclosure  Act  (Landrum-Orlffln  Act). 

SD-430 


JUNE  20 

10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  author- 
izations for  refugee  programs. 

SD-226 
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JUNE  22 

9:30  ajn. 
Judiciary 

Patents.  Copyrights  and  Trademarks  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  patent  term  resto- 
ration. 

SD-236 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

8D-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  certain 
health  care  services  for  veterans. 

SR-418 
10:30  ajn. 
Labor  and  Htmian  Resources 
Family  and  Human  Services  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the 
breakdown  of  the  traditional  family 
unit,  focusing  on  causes  and  remedies. 

SD-430 

2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-226 

JUNE  23 

10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Family  and  Human  Services  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
breakdown  of  the  traditional  family 
unit,  focusing  on  the  role  of  Federal 
policy. 

SD-430 

JUNE  27 

10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  author- 
izations for  refugee  programs. 

SD-226 


JX7NE29 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Patents,  Copyrights  and  Trademarks  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  Federal  Govern- 
ment patent  policy. 

8D-226 

10:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation  providing  for  certain  veter- 
ans' compensation. 

SR-418 


JUNE  30 

9:30  ajn. 
Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  Juvenile  offenders 
of  serious  and  violent  crimes. 

SD-226 


JULT6 

9:30  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

8D-430 

JULT13 

9:30  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 


JULT20 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 


JULT27 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 
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CANCELLATIONS 

APRIL  14 

10:00  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  vocational  education 
programs  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 

SD-430 

APRIL  15 
9:30  ajn. 
Finance 

Health  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  consimier  access  to 
health    benefits    information    under 
publicly  and  privately  financed  insur- 
ance programs. 

SD-215 

APRIL  20 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SEM30 


8543 

lOHX)  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Invea- 
tigation  by  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  the  Department  of  Justice  on  the 
alleged  involvement  of  certain  union 
workers  in  organized  crime. 

SD-430 

APRIL29 

10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources on  S.  425,  to  provide  equal 
access  and  opportunity  to  public 
school  students  who  wish  to  meet  vol- 
untarily for  religious  purposes. 

SD-430 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  continue  joint  hearings  with  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary's  Subcom- 
mittee on  Constitution  on  S.  425,  to 
provide  equal  access  and  opportunity 
to  public  school  students  who  wish  to 
meet  volimtarily  for  religious  pur- 
poses. 

SD-430 


8544 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— 7%iir»itoy,  ApHl  14, 1983 


The  House  met  at  11  a.m.  and  was 
caJled  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Muhtha). 


DESIGNATION  OF  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Speaker. 

Washuioton,  D.C.  AprU  13,  1983. 
I  hereby  destsnate  the  Hononble  Jorh  P. 
MuKTHA  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  on 
ThuTKiay.  AprU  14. 1983. 

Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr.. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


PRATER 


Dr.  Charles  V.  Bergstrom,  Lutheran 
Council  in  the  USA,  Washington.  D.C, 
offered  the  following  prayer 

O  God  of  purity  and  peace,  God  of 
light,  freedom,  and  Justice,  God  of 
comfort  and  joy.  Once  more  we  join  in 
the  strength  of  prayers  offered  so 
many  times  in  this  place  for  our 
Nation  as  a  land  of  hope  and  of  shar- 
ing. We  pray  for  the  millions  of  people 
in  the  world  who  search  for  peace, 
who  face  hunger  and  are  unemployed. 
May  Your  great  power  be  with  them. 

As  we  thank  Tou  for  Tour  care,  we 
also  ask  for  the  strength  that  will 
bless  this  Nation  tlirough  storm  and 
darkness.  Give  us  the  wisdom  to 
accept  the  responsibility  and  opportu- 
nity of  giving  the  world  a  standard  of 
impartial  liberty.  Bless  these  Halls  of 
Government  to  make  decisions  and 
pass  laws  that  support  our  families 
and  our  people.  Give  new  resolve  this 
week  against  bigotry,  against  preju- 
dice—new hope  for  all  minorities. 

On  this  day.  O  God,  we  thank  You 
for  the  lives  of  those  who  have  served 
here— especially  for  Phillip  Burton. 
Bless  his  wife  Sala,  daughter  Joy, 
brother  John,  and  all  who  memorialize 
him  this  day.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  examined  the  Journal  of 
the  last  day's  proceedings  and  an- 
nounces to  the  House  his  approval 
thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  Joint  res- 
olution of  the  following  title  in  which 


the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested: 

SJ.  Res.  41.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  designate  the 
week  of  April  10.  I»83.  through  AprU  16. 
1983,  as  "National  Education  for  Business 
Week." 


A  STRONG  EXPORT-IMPORT 
BANK  IS  NEEDED 

(Mr.  AuCOIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  AnCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which 
would  give  the  U.S.  Export-Import 
Bank  a  new  charter  to  make  it  the  in- 
novative, aggressive  instrument  that 
our  exporters  here  in  this  country 
need  in  order  to  compete  in  the  world 
for  jobs  and  profits.  It  is  similar  to  a 
bill  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Sena- 
tor Hshz. 

Mr.  Speaker,  America  is  being  had 
when  it  comes  to  trade.  We  all  know  it. 
Part  of  the  reason  for  this  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  America  simply  has  not 
been  aggressive  enough  when  it  comes 
to  exporting.  Frankly,  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  been  on  the  defensive  far  too 
long.  This  Congress  has  the  opportuni- 
ty to  take  the  offensive  and  the  bill  I 
am  introducing  today  is  but  one  step 
in  that  direction. 

All  of  us  agree  that  it  would  be  nice 
if  all  the  countries  of  the  world  decid- 
ed to  live  by  our  notion  of  free  trade. 
Unfortunately,  they  do  not  and  we 
have  been  slow  to  correct  that  situa- 
tion. A  strong  Eximbank  is  an  essen- 
tial first  step  in  providing  American 
exporters  with  the  tools  they  need  to 
compete  in  the  world  marketplace. 
Furthermore,  we  ought  not  to  forget 
that  the  Eximbank  annually  supports 
over  $18  billion  in  U.S.  exports  with 
each  billion  dollars  providing  nearly 
31,000  Jobs. 

The  House  wisely  approved  a  decent 
level  of  support  for  Eximbank  direct 
loans  and  guarantees  in  the  budget 
resolution.  But  simply  providing  ade- 
quate funding  is  not  enough.  The  Ex- 
imbank, regardless  of  administration, 
has  not  done  enough  to  enhance 
America's  export  opportunities.  The 
bill  I  am  introducing  today  provides 
the  direction  the  Bank  needs  to  help 
our  exporters  compete. 

First  of  all,  my  bill  leaves  no  doubt 
that  the  Bank's  primary  responsibility 
is  to  provide  competitive  financing  in 
all  of  its  programs.  The  bill  also  rees- 
tablishes the  Eximbank  Advisory  Com- 
mittee along  the  lines  described  in  the 
bill  introduced  in  the  Senate.  The  au- 


thorization levels  and  the  length  of 
the  extension  are  also  identical  to 
S.   869. 

One  of  the  key  sections  of  the  biU 
provides  direction  to  the  Bank  with 
regard  to  its  medium  term  credit  pro- 
gram. This  program  is  open  to  all  ex- 
porters, but  could  be  of  tremendous 
assistance  to  firms  dealing  in  smaller 
transactions  or  those  firms  attempting 
to  enter  into  the  export  market.  The 
bill  directs  the  Eximbank  to  aggres- 
sively promote  the  medium  term 
credit  program  and  provides  the 
means  by  which  the  Bank's  resources 
can  be  used  by  an  expanding  list  of 
businesses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  practice  of  mixing 
foreign  aid  moneys  with  official 
export  credits  is  a  growing  problem 
and  our  exporters  have  been  at  a  terri- 
ble disadvantage  due  to  the  lack  of 
such  programs  from  our  <3ovemment. 
While  the  bill  directs  our  Government 
to  limit,  through  negotiation,  the  use 
of  mixed  credits,  it  also  directs  the  Ex- 
imbank and  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  to  develop  our 
own  mixed  credit  programs.  We  simply 
cannot  go  to  the  bargaining  table  emp- 
tyhanded. 

The  bill  also  amends  the  Export  Ex- 
pansion Facility  Act.  Again,  this  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  is  designed  to  provide 
American  exporters  with  the  tools  nec- 
essary to  compete  by  giving  the  Bank 
additional  leverage  to  meet  foreign 
competition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  strong  Eximbank  is  a 
prerequisite  if  our  exporters  are  going 
to  compete  against  foreign  firms.  It  is 
not  the  only  answer,  but  it  is.  as  I  said 
earlier,  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
This  Congress  should  act  constructive- 
ly and  positively  so  that  our  exporters 
can  compete  on  the  same  footing  as 
the  rest  of  the  world. 


KAREN  A.  PIESLAK,  VFW  VOICE 
OF  DEMOCRACry  SCHOLARSHIP 
PROGRAM  WINNER 

(Mr.  CARPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  CARPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
and  its  ladies  auxiliary  conduct  a 
Voice  of  America  Scholarship  contest. 
This  scholarship  contest  awards  six 
scholarships  nationally  with  the  first 
place  winner  receiving  a  $14,000  schol- 
arship to  the  school  of  his/her  choice. 
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Many  more  awards  are  made  in  local 
contests  across  the  United  States. 

This  year,  over  a  quarter  million  stu- 
dents imrticipated  in  the  contest.  The 
winner  from  Delaware  was  Karen 
Anne  Pieslak.  of  Wilmington,  who  is  a 
student  at  Archmere  Academy  in  Clay- 
mont.  Karen  is  an  outstanding  student 
who  has  received  many  academic  and 
forensic  awards  in  addition  to  being  in- 
volved in  many  activities  outside  of 
schoolwork.  All  of  us  in  Delaware  are 
proud  of  her. 

I  would  like  to  submit  for  publica- 
tion in  the  CoNCRSssioirAL  Record  the 
text  of  the  speech  written  and  deliv- 
ered by  Karen  for  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  contest.  I  believe  you  will 
find  it,  as  I  did.  reassuring  about  the 
youth  of  America. 

Dklawarx  WnnfXH 

The  ancient  Roman  poet  Lucretius  once 
said:  "In  a  short  space  the  generations  of 
living  creatures  are  changed,  and  like  run- 
ners, hand  on  the  torch  of  Ufe."  Tet,  the 
torch  of  life  is  not  aU  th&t  is  being  handed 
on.  So  Is  the  torch  of  strength,  a  nation's 
strength,  America's  strength.  Youth,  the 
runners  in  the  race,  have  been  an  important 
part  of  America  and  her  strength  from  the 
beginning. 

Look  at  Benjamin  Franklin,  for  example. 
WhUe  he  is  most  famous  for  his  achieve- 
ments as  an  adult,  he  was  an  extraordinary 
young  man.  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  set 
out  on  his  own  and  traveled  from  Boston  to 
Philadelphia.  When  he  arrived,  he  had  only 
one  Dutch  dollar  to  his  name.  Tet,  in  sever- 
al years,  he  was  a  pillar  of  the  community 
and  later  on,  a  founding  father  of  the  coun- 
try. He  had  only  two  years  of  formal  school- 
ing. Yet,  because  of  extensive  reading  and 
teaching  himself,  he  was  able  to  establish  a 
newspaper  and  "Poor  Richard's  Almanac," 
the  most  popular  magazine  in  the  colonies, 
in  which  he  published  the  moral  sayings  of 
his  system  of  moral  bookkeeping,  which  he 
adopted  around  the  age  of  twenty  to  perfect 
himself  and  make  him  a  more  worthy  serv- 
ant of  the  community.  PYanklin's  creativity 
and  originality  enabled  him  to  invent  bifo- 
cals, experiment  with  lightening  and  con- 
ceive and  found  the  first  fire  station  and 
police  force  in  the  colonies.  Yet,  it  was  evi- 
dent from  his  beginnings  In  his  early  writ- 
ings. 

Franklin's  career  seems  proof  that  a  free 
society  helps  men  achieve  to  their  fuU  po- 
tential from  youth  on.  Franldln  epitomizes 
the  strengths  that  American  youth  are 
famous  for;  physical,  inteUectual,  moral  and 
creative  strengths,  strengths  they  have  been 
famous  for  from  the  early  days  through  the 
CivU  War— through  the  World  Wars.  Yet. 
some  claim  that  because  of  recent  political 
and  social  upheavals  that  the  youth  today 
do  not  possess  the  same  strengths  of  the 
youth  of  yesterday.  I  say  no!  America  today 
is  not  the  same  as  the  America  of  1776;  that 
is  aU  that  has  changed. 

We  have  the  same  strengths  and  Ideals  as 
the  youth  of  yesterday;  they  are  just  ex- 
pressed in  different  ways.  We  do  not  get  up 
early  in  the  morning  to  go  chop  firewood; 
we  get  up  early  to  go  run  three  mUes  or 
spend  hours  down  in  the  weight  room 
benching.  We  are  not  organized  in  units  of 
mlnutemen.  Yet,  we  play  on  volleyball,  foot- 
ball, basketball,  baseball  or  tracic  teams  that 
promote  many  of  the  same  values— unity, 
cooperation,  hard  work,  physical  strength 


and  concern  for  one  another,  for  the  youth 
today  are  very  concerned  about  one  an- 
other. We  don't  bring  chicken  soup  to  sick 
neighbors  or  help  buUd  bams.  We  give  the 
change  from  lunch  to  help  buy  a  Thanksgiv- 
ing dinner  for  a  needy  famUy.  We  organize 
dances  to  raise  money  to  help  handicapped 
chUdren.  We  volunteer  in  nursing  homes  or 
day  care  centers.  We  join  church  youths 
that  put  on  haunted  houses  and  plays  and 
parties  for  the  parish,  or  manage  spaghetti 
dinners  or  Fast-a-thons  to  raise  money  for 
Adopt-a-famUy.  We  develop  responsibUity, 
not  through  t>eing  in  charge  of  the  farm 
livestock,  but  by  babysitting  for  our  neigh- 
bors or  managing  a  sports  team.  Our  schools 
may  not  be  the  "little  red  schoolhouses"  of 
the  past.  We  have  Apple  Computers,  audio- 
visual equipment  and  language  tapes,  but 
we  still  thirst  for  knowledge  and  want  to 
leam  about  America.  We  Just  do  it  in  differ- 
ent ways  through  field  trips  to  museums,  re- 
search projects  about  life  in  early  America 
and  movies.  We  do  not  invent  new  guns, 
Ilghtbulbs  or  city  papers.  We  found  school 
newspapers,  write  computer  programs  and 
poetry  and  participate  In  debates  about  cur- 
rent issues.  Our  creativity  is  stUl  alive:  it  is 
Just  expressed  in  different  ways. 

Youth  today  have  many  of  the  same  traits 
of  the  youth  of  yesterday,  and,  like  the 
youth  of  yesterday  and  the  youth  of  tomor- 
row, we  will  be  ready  to  step  in,  when  our 
elders  retire,  and  receive  the  torch  of  life 
and  strength,  the  torch  of  America,  and 
carry  it  on— high  and  bright  and  shliUng. 


THE  GENERAL  REVENUE 
SHARING  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  MOLLOHAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  district  work  period.  I  met 
with  local  leaders  in  each  of  the  13 
coimties  in  my  congressional  district. 
Clearly,  the  major  concern  among 
mayors  and  county  commissioners  is 
the  future  of  the  general  revenue 
sharing  program. 

Several  bills  are  pending  which 
would  extend  the  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations for  revenue  sharing,  but  I 
rise  today  in  support  of  H.R.  1930. 
This  measure  would  reauthorize  the 
program  for  5  years  and  increase  allo- 
cations to  keep  pace  with  inflation. 

Many  States— not  just  my  State  of 
West  Virginia— are  suffering  because 
of  this  economic  recession.  It  is  becom- 
ing increasingly  difficult  for  many 
communities  in  my  district  to  meet  es- 
sential commimity  needs.  Cities  and 
counties  in  my  district  have  made  ex- 
cellent use  of  revenue  sharing  dollars 
tind  demonstrate  the  efficacy  of  this 
cooperative  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
explore  the  ways  in  which  general  rev- 
enue sharing  moneys  are  utilized  in 
their  districts.  Such  review  should  con- 
firm the  need  for  prompt  action  to 
continue  this  vital  program,  as  well  as 
the  need  for  increased  allocations. 


A  ONE-STOP  SERVICE  DELIVERY 

SYSTEM 

(Mr.  CAMPBELL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  to  author- 
ize federally  assisted  pilot  projects  de- 
signed to  improve  the  delivery  of 
human  services  by  establishing  inte- 
grated service  delivery  systems.  The 
proposal  would  combine  the  adminis- 
tration of  these  separate  programs 
into  a  one-stop  service  delivery  sj^stem. 

At  last  count,  there  were  62  separate  . 
federally  funded  programs  that  pro- 
vide social  services  and  benefits  direct- 
ly to  needy  individuals.  These  62  sepa- 
rate Federal  income  security  type  pro- 
grams are  affected  in  one  way  or  an- 
other by  11  cpmmittees  of  the  House 
and  10  of  the  Senate  and  are  adminis- 
tered by  9  executive  departments  or 
agencies.  The  one-stop  service  delivery 
program  would  not  only  more  effi- 
ciently serve  needy  Individuals  but  it 
also  would  save  State  and  Federal  re- 
sources. 

The  one-stop  service  delivery  system 
is  a  step  toward  consolidating  the  ad- 
ministration of  as  many  of  these  pro- 
grams as  possible  into  a  smoothly  inte-  . 
grated  system  where  one  caseworker 
deals  with  the  family— or  individual- 
through  all  of  the  various  program  re-  , 
quirements  to  develop  an  overall  pro-  " 
file  in  one  physical  location.  At 
present  an  individual  in  need  of  serv- 
ices must  contact  a  variety  of  existing 
agencies  throughout  one  community. 
If,  for  instance,  the  individual  is  men- 
tally retarded,  he  or  she  would  need  to 
contact  the  Department  of  Human  Re- 
sources, the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration, the  Department  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation,  and  the  Public  Hous- 
ing Commission.  However,  if  these 
programs  were  combined  under  a  one- 
stop  service  delivery  system  the  indi- 
vidual would  see  one  interviewer  and 
be  referred  throughout  the  building  to 
have  his  or  her  various  needs  met.  In 
addition,  under  my  proposal,  paper- 
work would  be  reduced  as  the  agencies 
would  be  able  to  keep  information  on 
the  family  in  one  location.  Administra- 
tive errors,  inequities  and  waste  would 
be  eliminated  as  the  result  of  the  con- 
solidation of  the  administration  of 
these  programs. 

I  am  convinced  that  both  the  client, 
and  the  agencies  who  serve  the  client, 
would  greatly  benefit  from  one-stop 
service  delivery. 


SLAVERY  IS  NOT  ACCEPTABLE 
EVEN  FOR  DIPLOMA-nC  REA- 
SONS 

(Mr.  GINGRICH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 
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Mr.  OmORICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  some  surprise  at  the  statement  by 
the  Speaker  that  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration was  wrong  in  allowing  Hu  Na 
to  stay  in  the  United  States. 

The  notion  of  requiring  a  19-year-old 
girl  to  go  back  to  a  political  tyranny, 
after  she  had  publicly  indicated  she 
wanted  to  flee,  would  seem  to  guaran- 
tee her  punishment,  her  probable  im- 
prisonment and  conceivably  her  brain- 
washing. 

Not  since  the  Dred  Scott  decision 
have  we  had  high  officials  of  this  Gov- 
ernment actually  saying  slaves  have  to 
be  returned  to  their  owners.  And  for 
leading  figures  in  this  Government  to 
start  suggesting  that  slavery  is  some- 
thing that  is  acceptable  for  diplomatic 
reason,  that  returning  19-year-old  girls 
to  slavery  is  an  acceptable  behavior 
strikes  me  as  psirtlcularly  saddening. 
And  to  have  that  come  from  the  State 
which  founded  the  abolition  move- 
ment is  peculiarly  saddening. 


THE  NEED  FOR  MODERNIZING 
OUR  BOMBER  WING 

(Mr.  HUNTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)  

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  talked  on  the  House  floor  during 
the  nuclear  freeze  debate  about  the 
necessity  of  modernizing  our  strategic 
forces  and  particularly  our  bomber 
wing  to  protect  not  Just  the  men  and 
women  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, but  the  men  and  women  of  our 
Armed  Forces.  And  I  described  a  list  of 
accidents  that  have  befallen  our  B-52 
force  since  I  have  been  in  Congress. 
Just  the  last  couple  of  years,  and  noted 
the  last  fatal  accident  that  occurred  in 
December  1982. 

And  I  also  mentioned  that  at  that 
very  moment,  yesterday,  a  B-52  was 
missing  over  Nevada.  I  imderstand 
now  we  have  found  that  B-52.  It  has, 
in  fact,  crashed  and  there  are  seven  fa- 
taUUes. 

I  would  like  to  remind  my  colleagues 
that  this  freeze  resolution,  if  passed 
and  if  followed,  will  preclude  modern- 
ization, the  modernization  that  is  nec- 
essary to  replace  the  B-52  force  of  the 
United  States  which  will  be  at  least  30 
years  old  by  1990.  Our  yoimgest 
bomber  will  be  30  years  old  by  1990 
and  a  number  of  them  will  be  much 
older. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  remind 
my  colleagues  that  a  freeze  resolution, 
without  a  modernization  provision, 
will  be  a  great  disservice  to  the  people 
who  have  been  ignored  in  this  debate, 
and  those  are  the  men  and  women  of 
the  armed  services  who  operate  our 
strategic  systems. 


UJ^.  INVOLVEMENT  NEEDED  IN 
CENTRAL  AMERICA 

(Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  today  introducing  legislation 
which  would  require  the  President  to 
seek  the  assistance  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Secretary  General  in  mediating 
the  growing  crisis  in  Central  America, 
with  specific  reference  to  the  height- 
ened state  of  tension  along  the  Nicara- 
guan-Honduran  border. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  root  of  our  prob- 
lem in  Central  America  is  that  we  are 
perceived  as  not  being  for  anything— 
only  against  those  with  whom  we  do 
not  agree.  We  will  not  contribute  to  a 
true  solution  of  the  problems  in  Cen- 
tral America  unless  and  until  we  adopt 
a  positive  policy  aimed  at  peace  and 
stability.  We  can  do  that  if  we  exert 
our  own  efforts  and  call  upon  the  as- 
sistance of  our  friends,  not  to  send 
military  advisors  and  military  hard- 
ware but  to  offer  envoys  of  peace  and 
alternatives  to  continued  violence. 
That  is  the  intent  of  the  resolution  I 
am  introducing  today,  which  I  urge 
the  Congress  and  the  administration 
to  consider  promptly  and  seriously. 


and,  when  they  seem  to  woric.  demon- 
strating their  effectiveness  in  criminal 
Justice  agencies  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

In  this  way,  I  believe  the  Justice  As- 
sistance Act  of  1983  will  be  a  major  an- 
ticrime  benchmark  for  this  Congress. 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE 
HONORABLE  PHILLIP  BURTON 

(Mr.  OBERSTAR  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  a  number  of  our  colleagues  de- 
parted for  California  on  a  sad  mission 
to  pay  tribute  to  our  departed  col- 
league, Phil  Biulon. 

He  will  be  missed  greatly  in  this 
House,  but  nowhere  more  than  in  this 
very  well,  where  time  and  again  he 
produced  for  the  Democratic  Party  on 
the  close  votes.  He  was  here  able  to 
persuade  that  winning  margin  that 
was  necessary  time  and  again  on  criti- 
cal issues. 

We  will  miss  Phil  Burton,  especially 
on  the  close  ones,  for  he  delivered 
time  and  again. 


JUSTICE  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP 
1983 

(Mr.  HUGHES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  inform  my  colleagues  that 
on  April  6,  1983,  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  reported  favorably  to  the 
House  the  Justice  Assistance  Act  of 
1983  (H.R.  2175).  This  bUl  is  the  first 
of  a  number  of  significant  anticrime 
measures  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Crime  intends  to  initiate  in  an  attempt 
to  stem  the  rise  of  crime  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Unfortunately  for  all  of  us,  there 
can  be  no  victory  in  our  war  against 
crime.  But  we  can.  I  hope,  win  a  few 
battles.  In  these  battles  the  Federal 
Government's  role  is  very  limited  in 
that  it  investigates  and  prosecutes  less 
than  5  percent  of  the  total  criminal 
justice  workload.  We  can.  however, 
assist  the  State  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment communities  in  providing  leader- 
ship by  funding  model  programs  and 
in  this  way  give  them  added  tools  in 
their  difficult  task. 

What  we  are  proposing  is  a  very  lim- 
ited program  of  Federal  assistance  to 
support  activities  that  can  help  all 
crime-fighting  agencies  at  the  State 
and  local  levels,  but  which,  realistical- 
ly, few  can  afford  to  undertake.  This 
includes  developing  good  information 
and  statistics  to  measiu*e  our  crime 
problems.  It  includes  research  on  mat- 
ters of  crime,  testing  promising  ideas. 
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MILITARY  COMMAND 
REORGANIZATION  ACT  OF  1983 

(Mr.  SKELTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
I  am  introducing  the  Military  Com- 
mand Reorganization  Act  of  1983,  a 
bill  which  provides  for  a  major  reorga- 
nization in  the  top  levels  of  our  Armed 
Forces.  The  bill  is  a  product  of  my  ex- 
perience as  a  member  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee.  As  I  have 
participated  in  hearings  in  the  com- 
mittee, particularly  in  the  Procure- 
ment Subcommittee,  I  have  come  to 
realize  that  we  will  never  get  a  handle 
on  the  defense  budget,  and  improve 
our  defense  capabilities,  untU  we  dras- 
tically restructure  our  present  military 
command  structure.  Virtually  every- 
one agrees  there  are  problems  in  this 
area,  and  I  am  convinced  that  a  f imda- 
mental  change  in  the  status  quo  is 
what  is  needed.  We  simply  must  do 
something  that  will  eliminate  the  kind 
of  interservice  conflict  that  leads  to 
duplication,  overlap,  and  the  waste  of 
defense  dollars. 

In  formulating  the  provisions  of  this 
bill,  I  have  personally  talked  with  two 
former  Chairmen  of  the  Joint  Chiefs, 
as  well  as  many  others  with  expertise 
in  this  area.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that 
both  Gen.  David  C.  Jones,  and  Gen. 
Maxwell  D.  Taylor,  distinguished 
former  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs, 
indicated  their  support  for  my  propos- 


al after  reviewing  advanced  copies. 
You  will  recall  that  it  was  General 
Jones  who  really  started  the  current 
debate  on  the  subject  of  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  reform  with  his  provocative 
New  York  Times  article  of  November 
1982.  General  Taylor,  who  served  as 
Chairman  under  President  Kennedy, 
has  frequently  spoken  out  on  the  need 
for  a  thorough  reform  in  this  area. 

Let  me  review  some  of  the  major 
provisions  of  my  bill: 

First  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and 
the  position  of  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  would  be  abolished. 
The  Chiefs  of  Staff  of  the  various 
components  of  our  Armed  Forces 
would  then  be  free  to  devote  their  full 
time  to  running  their  particular  serv- 
ices. This  would  eliminate  one  of  the 
biggest  flaws  in  the  present  system. 
These  service  Chiefs  have  been  over- 
loaded by  the  fact  that  they  have  two 
full-time  Jobs:  First,  head  of  an  indi- 
vidual sendee,  and  second,  member  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs.  Since  they  represent 
an  individual  service,  the  service 
Chiefs  vie  for  their  parochial  share  of 
the  defense  budget  dollar  in  buying 
weapons  systems  that  in  many  cases 
overlap  and  duplicate  mission  require- 
ments. Moreover,  this  dual  hatting  not 
only  divides  loyalties,  but  it  also  leaves 
each  service  Chief  with  little  time  to 
ponder  over  long-term  national  prob- 
lems or  develop  strong  opinions  on 
future  military  policy.  This  is  precisely 
the  kind  of  advice  that  is  needed  for 
the  Defense  Department  and  the  Con- 
gress to  make  sound  decisions  on  the 
long-term  procurement  of  weapons 
systems  and  future  force  structures. 

The  present  structure  would  be  re- 
placed with  a  single  officer  to  be 
known  as  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Na- 
tional Command  Authorities  who 
would  serve  as  the  principal  military 
adviser  to  the  President,  the  National 
Security  Council,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  on  matters  related  to  current 
military  policy,  strategy,  and  major 
Department  of  Defense  programs,  and 
on  all  major  matters  related  to  current 
forces.  He  would  be  subordinate  to  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense in  the  chain  of  command. 

To  focus  on  the  longer  term,  the  bill 
establishes  a  National  Military  Coun- 
cil, a  group  of  five  distinguished  mili- 
tary leaders,  either  recalled  from  re- 
tirement or  on  their  last  assignment, 
and,  at  the  discretion  of  the  President, 
one  civilian.  The  Council  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  advising  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  national  security 
policy,  national  and  military  strategy, 
and  for  providing  independent  assess- 
ments of  the  way  in  which  national  se- 
curity policies  and  defense  programs 
are  carried  out  by  the  Department  of 
Defense.  In  this  latter  function,  the 
Council  would  serve  as  a  check  and 
balance  on  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
National  Command  Authorities. 


It  needs  to  be  emphasized  that  this 
bill  will  not  lessen  civilian  control  of 
the  Defense  Department  and  create  an 
all-powerful  military  figure.  If  any- 
thing, it  will  improve  civilian  control 
of  the  military,  by  insuring  that  civil- 
ian decisionmakers  get  better,  and 
more  timely,  advice  on  military  strate- 
gy and  policy.  As  I  stated  earlier,  the 
bill  makes  it  clear  that  the  Chief  of 
Staff  is  to  be  subordinate  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  the  President  in 
the  chain  of  command,  that  his  duties 
are  to  be  primarily  advisory,  and  the 
biU  provides  for  checks  and  balances 
in  the  form  of  the  National  Military 
Council.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note 
that  when  the  Investigations  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Armed  Services 
CoEomlttee  held  hearings  on  this  issue 
last  year,  those  who  were  least  worried 
about  the  effects  of  reform  on  civilian 
control  were  those  witnesses  who  had 
experience  on  the  civilian  side  of  the 
Defense  Department. 

It  is  my  strong  feeling  that  enact- 
ment of  the  Military  Command  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1983  will  improve 
the  quality  of  advice  from  the  military 
to  civilian  decisionmakers,  will  save  de- 
fense dollars,  particularly  in  the  area 
of  procurement  of  weapons  systems, 
and  will  ultimately  lead  to  a  stronger 
national  defense.  I  intend  to  seek  co- 
sonsors  for  the  bill  from  both  political 
parties,  and  to  seek  a  hearing  in  the 
Investigations  Subcommittee  at  the 
earliest  possible  date.  I  can  report  that 
the  initial  response  to  this  proposal, 
from  those  of  my  colleagues  who  have 
seen  it,  has  been  extremely  favorable. 


HEALTH  CARE  FOR  THE 
UNEMPLOYED  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Ohio  (Ms.  Kaptttr)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
niunber  of  American  workers  facing 
long-term  unemployment  continues  to 
rise,  we  must  realize  that  this  condi- 
tion spawns  problems  beyond  the 
worker's  loss  of  dignity  and  the  strain 
on  the  Nation's  social  fabric.  Recently, 
Congress  took  measures  to  provide 
emergency  food  and  shelter  assistance 
to  the  jobless.  We  must  now  work  to 
guarantee  adequate  health  care  for 
them  and  their  families.  I,  therefore, 
strongly  support  the  Health  Care  for 
the  Unemployed  Act  which  was  intro- 
duced yesterday  by  Mr.  Waxmam.  This 
legislation  addresses  this  critical  issue 
and  should  receive  the  full  and  imme- 
diate support  of  the  Congress. 

Often  we  debate  the  role  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  providing  services 
to  the  American  people.  There  is  one 
thing  that  we  are  all  in  agreement 
upon,  and  that  is  our  sworn  obligation 
to  promote  the  general  welfare  of  the 
Nation.  I  believe  that  there  is  no  in- 
gredient more  essential  to  our  welfare 


as  a  nation  than  the  health  of  our 
people. 

Recent  evidence  points  to  a  precipi- 
tous decline  in  the  Nation's  standurd 
of  health,  primarily  because  of  the 
protracted  recession.  Today,  there  are 
nearly  25  million  people  who  lack 
health  care  insiuimce  because  of  un- 
employment. Eleven  million  Ameri- 
cans lost  their  health  insurance  in 
1982  alone. 

In  areas  of  high  imemployment.  like 
my  own  in  northern  Ohio,  the  prob- 
lem is  most  acute.  We  are  seeing 
infant  death  rates  on  the  rise.  The  loss 
of  health  insurance  is  yielding  poorer 
prenatal  and  maternity  care.  When  we 
look  at  the  jobless  parents  themselves, 
we  see  an  even  more  desperate  situa- 
tion. Unemployed  workers  are  resort- 
ing to  home  remedies  or  no  remedies 
for  major  illnesses.  They  are  without 
means  to  get  cancer  symptoms  diag- 
nosed, to  get  hypertension  treatment, 
they  are  without  the  means  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  medical  attention 
they  need  to  treat  a  host  of  serious 
health  problems. 

What  we  are  witnessing  is  a  vicious 
dilemma  faced  by  the  Jobless.  Most 
cannot  qualify  for  medicaid,  yet  are 
without  sufficient  income  to  provide 
for  themselves  and  their  families.  One 
municipal  official  in  a  major  Midwest- 
em  city  succinctly  and  freghteningly 
assessed  this  situation  in  these  words, 
"We're  sitting  on  a  time  bomb."  In 
seeking  help,  they  qiilckly  bankrupt 
meager  family  savings. 

The  health  of  this  Nation's  working 
people  is  not  a  partisan  issue.  We 
cannot,  in  good  conscience,  stand  by 
while  mothers  and  fathers  debate 
whether  or  not  to  take  a  desperately 
ill  child  to  a  doctor  or  a  hospital  be- 
cause they  are  caught  in  this  unfortu- 
nate web.  The  examples  are  not  isolat- 
ed or  confined  to  a  particular  group. 
This  is  not  a  melodrama,  but  rather  a 
bitter  reality.  I  reject  the  premise  that 
people  will  find  a  way  to  help  them- 
selves without  the  Government  get- 
ting involved.  As  the  evidence  poign- 
antly illustrates,  this  is  too  often  a 
prescription  for  more  illness  and  more 
loss  of  life.  I  believe  that  there  are 
very  few  things  more  threatening  to 
our  national  security  than  to  have  a 
large  segment  of  the  American  people, 
the  jobless,  and  their  families  in  poor 
health—  because  they  cannot  afford  it. 
I  urge  all  members  to  support  this 
necessary  legislation.  Its  cost  is  totally 
within  the  budget  resolution  which  we 
passed. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  FINANCING 
REFORM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Green)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 
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Mr.  OREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know  both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
passed  legislation  based  on  the  Nation- 
al Commission  of  Social  Security  Re- 
form's recommendations.  The  House 
passed  its  version  of  the  bill  on  March 
9  by  a  vote  of  282  to  148.  The  Senate 
passed  its  version  of  the  biU  on  March 
23  by  a  vote  of  88  to  9.  The  conference 
report  adopted  by  a  House  vote  of  243 
to  102,  and  by  a  Senate  vote  of  58  to 
14.  ironed  out  the  differences  between 
the  House  and  Senate  versions.  As  we 
are  all  aware,  the  vote  on  this  issue 
was  a  difficult  one.  It  was  no  secret 
that  many  of  the  provisions  contained 
in  the  bill  were  controversial.  This 
controversy,  however,  did  not  justify  a 
"no"  vote  on  the  entire  package.  The 
social  security  financing  package,  as 
approved  by  the  conference  commit- 
tee, makes  an  honest  attempt  to  recon- 
cile the  concerns  of  both  present  and 
future  retirees  while  restoring  finan- 
cial soundness  to  the  system.  The 
fiscal  crisis  presently  existing  in  the 
old-age  and  survivors  insurance 
(OASI)  trust  fund  made  passage  of 
this  bill  imperative.  Without  such 
action,  insolvency  would  have  been 
upon  us  as  early  as  this  summer.  The 
$165.3  billion  which  this  legislation 
wlU  raise  falls  within  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  National  Commission. 
This  sum,  to  be  secured  over  the  next 
6  years,  should  be  sufficient  to  elimi- 
nate all  of  the  deficit  now  projected  in 
the  social  security  trust  fvmd.  both 
over  the  short  term  and  over  the  next 
75  years. 

In  the  following  statement  I  have 
outlined  the  key  provisions  of  the  bill 
and  some  of  the  provisions  on  which  I 
reserve  objections.  The  bill  is  divided 
into  six  titles.  Title  I  deals  with  short- 
term  financing  of  the  system.  This  in- 
cludes: coverage  of  aU  newly  hired 
Federal  employees;  delays  in  the  cost- 
of-living  adjustment:  the  installment 
of  a  stabilizer,  beginning  in  1988:  and 
the  elimination  of  windfall  benefits  to 
those  individuals  reaching  60  after 
1983.  Taxation  of  benefits  as  well  as 
four  special  provisions  continuing  ben- 
efits for  a  surviving  divorced  or  dis- 
abled spouse  are  also  short-term  meas- 
ures. Title  II  deads  with  delayed  eligi- 
bility; title  III  Is  a  series  of  technical 
amendments;  title  IV  concerns  increas- 
ing the  Federal  SSI  benefit  payment; 
title  V  extends  for  6  months  emergen- 
cy Federal  supplemental  compensation 
(PSC)  and  title  VI  Initiates  a  "prospec- 
tive payment"  plan  as  a  gradual  sub- 
stitute for  the  present  reimbursement 
procedure  to  cover  hospital  medicare 
costs. 

COVERAGE  or  rEDERAL  EMPLOTEES 

AU  Federal  employees  hired  on  or 
after  January  1,  1984,  as  well  as  all 
present  Members  of  Congress,  the 
President  and  the  Vice-President,  Fed- 
eral judges,  elected  officials,  political 
appointees,  and  nonprofit  employees 
wiU  be  included  in  the  social  security 


ssrstem.  Federal  workers  who  are 
newly  hired  with  previous  Federal 
service  (provided  that  the  break  in 
service  lasted  at  least  365  days)  will 
also  be  included  among  those  having 
to  participate  in  the  social  security 
system.  The  legislation  makes  no 
changes  in  the  retirement  coverage  of 
current  Federal  employees— other 
than  elected  officials,  judges,  and 
senior  political  appointees.  All  other 
current  Federal  workers  will  continue 
to  be  covered  by  the  civil  service  re- 
tirement system,  and  will  not  be 
brought  under  social  security  as  long 
as  their  Federal  careers  are  uninter- 
rupted. The  Senate  provision  to  post- 
pone coverage  until  a  supplemental 
pension  system  for  these  workers  was 
developed  was  not  included  in  the  con- 
ference agreement  because  of  the  tre- 
mendous impact  it  would  have  on  the 
short  range  raising  of  revenue.  I  want 
to  stress  that  I  have  never  favored  a 
merger  of  the  civU  service  retirement 
sj^tem  and  the  social  security  system. 
However.  I  have  been  a  longtime  advo- 
cate of  "universal  coverage." 

COLA 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  versions 
of  the  financing  paciu«e  provided  for 
a  deferral  in  the  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment (COLA)  due  in  July  1983  until 
January  1984.  with  the  payment  of  all 
future  cost-of-living  adjustments  to  be 
made  every  January  1  thereafter. 
There  will  also  be  a  delay  in  the  sup- 
plementary medical  insurance  (medi- 
care part  B)  premium  increase  origi- 
nally scheduled  to  coincide  with  this 
year's  July  COLA.  This  delay  in  the 
premium  increase  until  next  January 
is  a  one-time  occurance.  In  addition, 
the  new  law  waives  the  3-percent  cost- 
of-living  adjustment  trigger,  but  only 
for  the  January  1984  COLA.  Thus,  a 
cost-of-living  adjustment  will  be  paid 
in  January  1984,  even  if  the  increase 
in  the  Consimier  Price  Index  is  less 
than  3  percent.  In  subsequent  years, 
however,  no  COLA  will  be  provided  if 
the  CPI  increase  is  less  than  3  percent. 

TAXATIOR  OP  BENEFITS 

Regarding  the  taxation  of  benefits, 
the  conference  agreement  stated  that, 
as  of  1984,  a  portion  of  social  security 
benefits  and  tier  one  benefits  payable 
imder  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of 
taxpayers  whose  adjusted  gross 
income  combined  with  50  percent  of 
their  benefits  exceeds  a  base  amoimt 
will  be  included  in  taxable  income. 
The  base  amoimt  would  be  $25,000  for 
an  individual,  $32,000  for  a  married 
couple  filing  a  joint  return  and  zero 
for  married  persons  filing  separate  re- 
turns. The  amotmt  of  benefits  that 
could  be  included  in  taxable  Income 
would  be  the  lesser  of  one-half  of  the 
excess  of  the  taxpayers'  combined 
income  (adjusted  gross  income  plus 
one-half  of  benefits)  over  the  base 
amoimt.  Unlike  the  House  version  of 
the  bill,  the  Senate  included  a  provi- 
sion that  requires  the  income  from 


tax-exempt  bonds  be  taken  into  ac- 
couint  when  determining  whether  or 
not  a  taxiMiyer's  income  is  over  the 
threshold  at  which  social  security  ben- 
efits become  subject  to  taxation.  This 
Senate  provision  was  included  in  the 
conference  report  tuid  will  take  effect 
on  1984  income  taxes.  It  should  be  \m- 
derstood  that,  while  this  measure  re- 
quires income  from  tax-exempt  bonds 
to  be  taken  into  account  when  deter- 
mining the  portion  of  benefits  subject 
to  taxation,  the  law  does  not  affect  in 
any  way  the  tax-exempt  status  of 
income  from  such  bonds.  This  particu- 
lar provision  was  probably  one  of  the 
most  controversial  sections  of  the  bill 
for  those  of  us  who  do  not  support  the 
taxation  of  benefits. 

Another  provision  advances  the  pay- 
roll tax  increase  scheduled  for  1985  to 
1984  and  part  of  the  Increase  sched- 
uled for  1990  to  1988.  To  help  offset 
this  tax  increase  a  one  time  credit  of 
0.3  percent  of  wages  will  be  allowed 
against  1984  employee  FICA  and  tier 
one  railroad  retirement  taxes.  Tax 
credits  will  also  be  allowed  for  self-em- 
ployed persons.  Starting  in  1984,  the 
tax  rates  for  self-employed  persons 
wiU  be  equal  to  the  combined  employ- 
er-employee tax  rate.  Self-employed 
persons  will  be  allowed  a  tax  credit  of 
2.7  percent  of  net  self-employment 
income  in  1984.  2.3  percent  from  1985. 
and  2  percentage  points  for  the  period 
from  1986  through  1989.  Effective  in 
1990.  these  credits  will  terminate  and 
be  replaced  with  a  system  designed  to 
achieve  parity  between  employees  and 
the  self-employed.  Under  this  system, 
the  self-employed  will  be  allowed  to 
take  a  deduction  against  both  their 
income  and  self-employment  taxes 
equal  to  50  percent  of  the  self-employ- 
ment taxes  they  pay. 

RAISED  RETIRElfEIfT  AGE 

In  the  House,  an  amendment  offered 
by  Representative  Pickle  struck  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee's  long- 
term  benefit  cut  and  tax  increase  pro- 
posal from  the  bUl  and  substituted  in 
its  place  an  increase  in  the  normal  re- 
tirement age  from  65  to  67,  to  be 
phased  in  gradually  in  two  stages  be- 
tween the  years  2000  and  2027.  No  one 
now  retired  or  nearing  retirement 
would  be  affected.  This  amendment 
recognizes  the  changing  demographics 
of  the  United  States.  During  this  cen- 
tury, there  have  Iseen  enough  workers 
paying  into  the  system  to  pay  for  the 
retirees— for  every  three  individuals 
pajrlng  in,  there  has  been  one  drawing 
out  of  the  fund.  This  would  not  be  the 
case  in  the  coming  decades  under  the 
previous  law.  After  the  age  of  65.  that 
number  will  decrease  to  one-and-a-half 
Americans  working  for  every  one 
drawing  out.  The  amendment  recog- 
nizes this  demographic  crisis  in  our 
pay-as-you-go  system.  It  also  recog- 
nizes that  individuals  live  longer, 
healthier  lives  than  they  did  when  the 


system  was  first  enacted.  This  amend- 
ment insures  that  workers  wiU  still  be 
able  to  retire  as  early  as  age  62,  with 
partial  reduction  of  their  benefits.  Just 
as  at  present.  The  increase  in  the  re- 
tirement age  to  67  was  adopted  by  the 
conference  committee  as  a  superior  al- 
ternative to  the  other  House  or  Senate 
proposals,  namely  further  increases  in 
the  iMiyroll  tax.  which  would  add  to 
excessive  tax  burdens  and  contribute 
to  unemployent  and  inflation,  or  a  5- 
percent  across-the-board  reduction  in 
initial  benefit  levels  combined  with  an 
increase  in  either  taxation  or  retire- 
ment age. 

Title  HI  includes,  among  other 
things,  a  series  of  miscellaneous  and 
technical  provisions  relating  to  trust 
fund  investment  procedures  and  the 
elimination  of  gender-based  distinc- 
tions under  the  social  security  pro- 
gram. Among  the  examples  of  gender- 
based  distinctions  which  have  been 
eliminated  under  the  new  law  are  the 
following:  prior  law  provided  for 
spouse's  benefits  to  aged  divorced 
wives;  the  new  law  extends  this  treat- 
ment to  aged  divorced  husbands.  Prior 
law  also  provides  that  a  widowed 
mother  or  surviving  divorced  mother 
who  has  an  entitled  child  under  age  16 
in  her  care  receives  a  benefit  for  both 
herself  and  her  child  based  on  the 
earnings  of  her  former  husband.  The 
new  law  extends  the  same  treatment 
to  a  father  in  a  similar  situation.  One 
of  the  technical  provisions  relates  to 
the  suspension  of  benefits  to  any  alien 
receiving  benefits  as  a  dependent  or 
survivor  of  an  insured  worker  when 
the  alien  beneficiary  has  been  outside 
the  United  States  for  6  consecutive 
calendar  months. 

Alien  beneficiaries  are  exempt  from 
this  provision  if  they  can  prove  that 
they  had  lived  in  the  United  States  for 
a  total  of  at  least  5  years,  during 
which  their  relationship  to  the  in- 
sured worker  was  the  same  as  the  rela- 
tionship upon  which  eligibility  for 
benefits  Is  based— spouse,  child, 
parent,  for  example. 

SUPPLElIKIfTAL  8BCURITT  niCOME 

Title  IV  of  the  new  social  security 
amendments  concerns  the  increase  in 
the  Federal  supplemental  security 
income  benefit.  SSI  Is  a  means-tested 
income  security  program  that  provides 
cash  payments  to  needy  aged,  blind, 
and  disabled  individuals.  The  new  law 
delays  until  next  January  the  cost-of- 
living  adjustment  in  SSI  benefits 
scheduled  for  this  July  and  provides 
that  all  future  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ments will  be  paid  in  January  instead 
of  the  previous  July.  This  change  coin- 
cides with  the  change  roade  in  the 
COLA  for  social  security.  Prior  law 
provided  for  equal  percentage  in- 
creases in  SSI  and  social  security  bene- 
fits to  compensate  for  cost-of-living 
adjustments.  SSI  cost-of-living 
changes  will  he  exempted  from  those 
situations   where  the  social  security 


COLA  is  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
lower  of  the  increases  in  wages  or 
prices.  Instead.  SSI  adjustments  will 
always  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  in- 
crease in  prices. 

The  provision  also  allows  a  one-time 
permanent  increase  of  $20  per  month 
for  all  individuals  and  $30  for  all  cou- 
ples receiving  SSI  benefits,  effective 
July  1.  1983.  Even  with  the  COLA 
delay  this  represents  a  net  benefit  in- 
crease. 

Under  the  new  legislation,  residents 
of  public  shelters  will  receive  SSI  pay- 
ments for  up  to  3  months  in  any  12- 
month  period.  Prior  law  provided  for 
only  residents  of  private  shelters.  The 
measure  also  allows  SSI  and  AFDC  re- 
cipients to  receive  in-kind  assistance 
until  September  30.  1984,  without  af- 
fecting the  level  of  their  SSI  benefits. 

nSBKAL  SUPPLEMEinAL  COMPXHSATIOR 

Title  V  of  the  bill  extends  for  6 
months,  from  April  1,  1983  through 
September  30,  1983,  emergency  Feder- 
al supplemental  compensation  (FSC). 
E^nacted  in  response  to  the  recession, 
this  temporary  program  provides  un- 
employment benefits  to  workers  who 
have  exhausted  all  other  unemploy- 
ment compensation.  FSC  provides 
workers  with  additional  weeks  of  un- 
employment compensation,  depending 
on  the  insured  unenu>loyment  rate 
(lUR)  of  the  State  in  which  the 
worker  claims  benefits.  Under  the  new 
law,  imemployed  workers  who  begin  to 
collect  FSC  benefits  after  April  1  will 
be  able  to  obtain  benefits  for  the  fol- 
lowing number  of  weeks:  14  weelcs  in 
States  with  an  lUR  of  6  percent  or 
more;  12  weeks  in  States  with  a  lUR  of 
5  to  5.9  percent;  10  weelcs  in  States 
with  an  lUR  of  4  to  4.9  percent;  and  8 
weeks  in  all  other  States.  Workers  who 
began  collecting  FSC  benefits  under 
existing  law  but  who  exhausted  their 
FSC  benefits  before  April  1  are  able  to 
receive  additional  benefits  for  the  fol- 
lowing number  of  weeks:  10  weeks  in 
States  with  an  lUR  of  6  percent  or 
above;  8  weeks  in  States  with  an  lUR 
of  4  to  5.9  percent;  and  6  weelcs  in  all 
other  States.  The  new  law  provides  for 
a  phaseout  of  FSC  benefits  when  the 
program  ends  on  September  30,  1983. 
After  this  date  no  new  claimants 
would  be  added  to  the  program  and 
current  beneficiaries  would  be  able  to 
receive  only  50  percent  of  their  re- 
maining entitlement. 

MEDICARE  PROSraCTTVE  REIMBDRSEllEMT 

Title  VI  initiates  a  "prospective  pay- 
ment" plan  as  a  gradual  substitute  for 
the  present  reimbursement  procedure 
to  cover  hospital  medicare  costs.  The 
plan  is  part  of  the  protection  needed 
by  the  hospital  fund  to  guarantee 
social  security  retirement  benefits— 
and  requires  no  additional  copayments 
from  the  elderly.  The  prospective  pay- 
ment provisions  of  the  legislation 
apply  only  to  reimbursement  of  hospi- 
tals. Under  the  new  law,  fixed  pay- 


ment rates  wiU  be  set  in  advance  for 
each  category  of  ailment  or  other 
reason  for  hospitalization.  Hospitals 
will  6e  permitted  to  keep  any  pay- 
ments that  exceed  their  actual  costs, 
but  will  be  required  to  absorb  any 
costs  that  exceed  the  fixed  payments. 
Hospitals  will  not  be  permitted  to 
charge  beneficiaries  directly  for  costs 
not  covered  by  the  medicare  pay- 
ments, except  for  the  deductible  and 
copayments  already  required.  The  de- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices will  be  required  to  malce  appropri- 
ate exemptions  and  adjustments  to 
take  into  account  the  special  needs  of 
public  hospitals  and  other  hospitals 
that  serve  a  disproportionately  large 
number  of  low-income  persons  or  med- 
icare beneficiaries.  Special  provisions 
are  also  made  for  hospitals  that  are 
the  sole  providers  of  care  in  a  commu- 
nity. Psychiatric,  long-term  care,  chil- 
dren's, and  rehabilitation  hospitals 
will  be  excluded  from  the  prospective 
payment  system  and  will  continue  to 
be  reimbursed  on  an  actual  cost  basis. 

One  of  the  measures  included  in  the 
House  "prospective  reimbursement" 
plan  was  a  clause  regarding  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  1.5-percent  medicare  sav- 
ings requirement  currently  placed  on 
New  York  State  by  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services.  Elimina- 
tion of  this  requirement  would  mean 
at  least  $45  million  in  additional  medi- 
care funds  available  to  New  York 
State  hospitals  in  1985.  As  well  as  sup- 
porting this  measure  in  the  House 
passed  version  of  the  bill.  I  Joined  my 
New  York  colleagues  in  sending  a 
letter  to  Senator  Dole,  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Ck>mmittee,  regarding  the  in- 
clusion of  such  a  provision  in  the 
Senate  bill.  I  am  pleased  to  inform  you 
that  this  provision  was  included  in 
final  passage. 

The  merits  of  this  package  cannot  be 
evaluated  with  item-by-item  scrutiny. 
Its  success  rests  in  its  ability  to  incor- 
porate a  variety  of  measiu'es  to  solve 
both  the  long-  and  short-term  finan- 
cial crisis  of  the  system.  It  is  in  light 
of  this  fact  that  HJl.  1900  and  its 
counterpart,  S.  1..  passed  the  House 
and  Senate,  respectively,  by  significant 
bipartisan  margins  securing  the  vote 
of  such  distinguished  defenders  of  the 
aged  as  our  colleague  from  Florida 
(Claude  Pepper). 


THE  NATURAL  GAS  CONSUMER 
ACCESS  AMENDMENTS  OF  1983 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Corcorah)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  joined  by  Mr.  Simon  and 
several  other  Illinois  colleagues  in  in- 
troducing the  Natural  Gas  Consumer 
Access  Amendments  of  1983— a  bill 
that  would  substantially  restructure 
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the  interstate  natural  pis  pipeline  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States.  The  cen- 
terpiece of  the  consumer  access  plan  is 
a  provision  that  would  immediately 
change  natural  gas  interstate  pipelines 
to  common  carriers.  If  the  Congress 
were  to  adopt  this  legislation,  it  would 
cause  a  prompt  reduction  in  natural 
gas  prices  nationwide. 

Currently,  the  interstate  gas  pipe- 
line industry  is  a  regulatory  anomaly— 
they  buy  gas  in  the  field  and  resell  it 
at  the  other  end.  No  other  transporta- 
tion system  operates  in  this  exclusive 
fashion— not  airlines:  not  trucking; 
and  even  oil  pipelines  have  been 
conmon  carriers  since  the  early 
1900's. 

Otir  current  system  allows  interstate 
pipelines  to  shut  in  producers  that 
have  gas  available  at  reasonable 
prices.  It  prohibits  distributors  and 
users  from  acquiring  reasonably  priced 
and  available  supplies  in  the  field. 

If  we  presently  had  a  common  car- 
riage system  in  place,  these  practices 
could  not  occxir.  Buyers  and  sellers 
would  be  able  to  negotiate  a  reasona- 
ble agreement  and  use  the  transporta- 
tion S3^tem  to  move  the  gas  to  market. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  Illinois  Commerce 
Commission  (ICC)  has  estimated  that 
if  Congress  were  to  enact  the  con- 
sujner  access  plan,  it  would  yield  na- 
tionwide savings  of  $5  to  $10  billion 
per  year.  Additionally,  the  ICC  has 
also  calculated  that  on  the  average, 
the  gas  bills  of  Illinois  consimiers 
would  be  reduced  by  10  percent  after 
the  enactment  of  this  legislation. 

The  consvimer  access  amendments 
would  complement  many  of  the  natu- 
ral gas  proposals  presently  pending 
before  the  Congress.  I  personally  plan 
to  offer  it  as  an  amendment  to  H.R. 
1760,  the  administration's  natural  gas 
bill  of  which  I  am  the  chief  sponsor  in 
the  House.  I  believe  the  President's 
bill,  and  the  consumer  access  amend- 
ments, fit  well  together.  However, 
they  could  also  be  enacted  separately. 
Let  us  begin  to  replace  the  excessive 
regulatory  system,  which  allows  gas 
prices  to  increase  despite  all  of  the  sig- 
nals in  the  marketplace,  with  one  that 
fosters  increased  competition.  This 
bold  new  approach  would  take  a  big 
step  in  that  direction.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  seriously  consid- 
er this  innovative  and  timely  plan. 

How  this  legislation  would  affect  a 
particularly  unfortunate  situation  in  a 
large  part  of  Illinois,  which  is  duplicat- 
ed elsewhere  in  our  State  and  in  the 
Nation  and  which  highlights  the  gen- 
eral problem,  was  outlined  by  the 
editor  of  the  Springfield  State  Jour- 
nal-Register, Ed  Armstrong,  on  April  4 
("CILCO"  is  the  Central  Illinois  Light 
Co.,  which  serves  gas  consimiers,  and 
"Panhandle"  is  the  Panhandle  Eastern 
Pipe  Line  Co.): 

Why  could  CILCO  and  other  utilities  buy 
gas  cheaper  than  Panhandle  is  buying  it? 


Because  Panhandle's  contracts  a  shortage 
of  natural  gas  was  forecast,  and  supply, 
rather  than  price,  was  the  major  concern. 
The  pipeline  companies  are  required  by 
those  contracts  to  buy  certain  amounts  of 
gas  from  suppliers,  and.  In  turn,  contracts 
with  distribution  companies  require  those 
companies  to  buy  specified  amounts  of  gas 
from  the  pipelines. 

This  keeps  CILCO,  for  example,  from 
going  to  another  source  and  buying  gas 
cheaper  than  Panhandle  Is  selling  It.  In  ad- 
dition. Panhandle  Is  the  only  pipeline  com- 
pany with  lines  Into  CILCO's  service  area; 
under  present  arrangements.  Panhandle 
wouldn't  transport  gas  CILCO  bought  Inde- 
pendently. If  O'Connor's  plan  were  ap- 
proved. Panhandle  would  be  required  for  a 
reasonable  fee  to  transport  gas  CILCO 
bought  from  someone  else. 

O'Connor,  Corcoran  and  others  contend 
there's  a  lot  of  cheap  gas  around  that's  not 
under  contract  to  the  pipeline  companies, 
but  now  It's  not  available  to  anyone,  because 
the  pipelines  won't  transport  It. 

This  concept  of  changing  the  role  of 
pipelines  has  quickly  received  favor- 
able reviews  in  Illinois.  "Why  don't 
natural  gas  prices  obey  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand?",  asked  sin  edito- 
rial in  the  March  22  Chicago  Tribune, 
which  continued- 
According  to  ICC  Chairman  Philip  J. 
O'Connor,  the  real  source  of  rising  prices  is 
the  pipeline  companies  that  transtx)rt  natu- 
ral gas  from  the  producer  to  the  utilities 
that  distribute  It.  Unlike  other  carriers— a 
railroad  delivering  coal,  for  example— the 
pipeline  companies  first  buy  the  gas  they 
deliver,  they  are  buyers  at  one  end  of  the 
pipeline  and  sellers  at  the  other.  And  be- 
cause of  complexities  In  the  way  they  are 
regulated  by  the  government,  they  often 
have  an  Incentive  to  buy  the  more  expensive 
gas  instead  of  cheaper  gas. 

Mr.  O'Connor's  proposal  Is  to  pass  federal 
legislation  treating  pipelines  as  conunon 
carriers  so  that  they  must  transport  the 
product  whether  they  own  it  or  not  and 
charge  rates  that  do  not  discriminate  be- 
tween their  own  gas  and  other  people's. 
This,  he  says,  will  allow  utility  companies  to 
shop  around  for  the  best  deals  producers 
are  offering  instead  of  being  forced  to  buy 
whatever  the  pipeline  is  selling  at  whatever 
price.  And  the  consumer  will  benefit. 

It  Is  an  appealing  Idea,  and  It  comple- 
ments President  Reagan's  plan  to  speed  up 
deregulation  of  gas  prices  at  the  producer 
end.  •  •  • 

The  editorial  concluded,  'if  chang- 
ing the  way  the  law  treats  pipelines 
will  help,  then  it  ought  to  be  done." 


THE  NUCLEAR  FREEZE 
RESOLUTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  (Mr.  Levttas)  Is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  I 
begin  the  few  remarlcs  I  would  like  to 
make.  I  would  like  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Gingrich)  for  his  leader- 
ship yesterday  during  the  debate  on 
the  mutual  guaranteed  bullddown 
amendment.  I  believe  the  gentleman 


made  a  substantial  contribution  to  this 
ongoing  debate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  asked  for  this 
special  order  of  30  minutes  to  have 
some  discussion  of  yesterday's  debate 
on  the  issue  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
13. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  it  Is  fair 
to  say  that  the  debate  yesterday  on 
the  question  of  a  mutual  guaranteed 
bullddown  has  advanced  the  public 
discussion  of  this  very  Important  and 
meaningful  approach  to  arms  control. 
E^^en  among  some  of  the  Members  yes- 
terday who  found  themselves,  in  the 
last  analysis,  voting  against  the  par- 
tictilar  proposal,  there  was  substantial 
expression  of  support  for  this  concept, 
and  it  is  my  firm  belief  that,  as  this 
debate  continues,  this  concept  wiU 
clearly  be  the  approach  that  will  be 
adopted  becavise  it  does  assure  an  end 
to  the  arms  race  and  a  reduction  of 
nuclear  forces. 

The  number  of  votes  in  favor  of  the 
bullddown  was  significant  and  showed 
a  broad  base  of  support  even  under  ad- 
verse circumstances.  The  administra- 
tion did  not  support  the  proposal  and 
no  particular  group  in  town  was  lobby- 
ing for  the  proposal.  Yet  the  impact  of 
the  arguments,  in  this  first  instance  of 
discussion,  was  based  on  the  sound- 
ness, the  rationale,  and  the  merits  of 
the  proposal.  This  Impact  was  evident 
in  the  significant  number  voting  for 
the  proposal,  and  I  believe  it  augurs 
well  for  the  future. 

I  have  notified  the  office  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Markey)  that  I  was  going  to  make 
some  reference  to  remarks  he  made 
yesterday,  and  I  will  make  some  com- 
ments about  that,  and  will  likely  make 
additional  remarks  on  Monday.  Specif- 
ically I  want  to  address  some  com- 
ments that  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Market)  made  during 
the  course  of  the  debate  yesterday  in 
which  he  stated  that  the  mutual  guar- 
anteed bullddown,  what  he  identified 
as  the  Levitas  amendment,  ".  .  .is  just 
a  public  relations  cover  for  the  arms 
buildup  the  administration  wants.  It  is 
nothing  more  than  START'S  version 
of  shell  game  reductions." 

That  is  an  unfortunate  comment  be- 
cause I  think  it  demonstrates  a  total 
lack  of  understanding  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  of  what  the 
mutual  guaranteed  build-down  would 
do,  and  it  suggests  that  the  adminis- 
tration is  supporting  this  approach. 
Neither  of  those  statements  is  correct. 
Indeed,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  nothing 
more  than  the  same  sort  of  nonpro- 
ductive rhetorical  rubbish  that  we 
have  had  too  much  of  on  this  debate 
rather  than  a  serious  consideration  of 
how  we  can  honestly  put  an  end  to  the 
arms  race. 

It  is  one  thing  for  us  to  go  through 
exercises.  It  is  another  thing  for  the 
world  to  be  made  a  safe  place.  And, 


frwokly.  I  do  not  believe  the  types  of 
observations  that  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  made  during  the  course 
of  the  debate  are  constructive  in  terms 
of  furthering  this  Nation  and  the 
world  along  in  reducing  the  threat  of 
nuclear  war. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
further  said  that  the  proposal  for  a 
mutual  guaranteed  bullddown  is  "lik- 
ened to  throwing  away  two  crossbows 
for  one  artillery  piece." 

Now,  that  is  another  clever  rhetori- 
cal totir-de-force.  Again,  it  is  a  total 
misimderstandlng  because  the  differ- 
ence between  delivery  systems  uid 
warheads  is  so  fundsmiental  that  it 
must  be  understood  by  everyone  en- 
gaged in  this  debate.  It  is  not  whether 
you  have  one  missile  or  five  missiles.  It 
is  how  msny  nuclear  warheads  we  are 
dealing  with  in  order  to  reduce  this 
arms  race  and  to  make  this  world  a 
safer  place. 

I  think  it  is  going  to  be  very  impor- 
tant for  us  to  put  in  perspective  the  ef- 
forts, the  rhetorical  efforts,  being 
made  by  some  of  the  unilateralists 
who  are  approaching  this  in  the  con- 
text of  a  nuclear  freeze  so  that  the 
rest  of  the  people  in  this  Nation  and 
the  world  will  understand  that  we 
have  got  to  make  this  world  a  safer 
place  in  a  nuclear  age  by  literaUy  re- 
ducing the  amount  of  nuclear  weapons 
that  are  available  on  either  side  which 
have  the  potential  of  bringing  about  a 
nuclear  catastrophe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  as  this  dis- 
cussion continues,  it  can  be  restored  to 
the  high  plain  that,  for  the  most  part, 
was  the  nature  of  the  debate  yester- 
day and,  as  I  have  indicated,  on  next 
Monday  I  will  continue  some  discus- 
sion of  what  this  is  about. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  also  like  to  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Air.  Levitas)  and 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Oik- 
rich)  for  their  efforts  yesterday  in 
what  I  thought  was  a  very  intriguing 
and  a  very  positive  approach.  The  one 
thing  I  would  like  to  make  reference 
to,  however,  was  some  comments  made 
by  the  majority  leader  just  prior  to 
the  vote  on  that  amendment,  l>ecause 
I  think  that  some  confusion  arose  and 
I  think  we  ought  to  address  it. 

In  quoting  the  majority  leader,  he 
said  this  concerning  the  resolution,  as 
he  argued  against  accepting  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia: 

It  is  a  simple  proposition  that  we  face.  It 
is  not  complicated.  The  question  Is,  do  we 
favor  a  mutual  tuid  verifiable  freeze  and  re- 
duction of  nuclear  weapons?  There  Is  noth- 
ing complicated  about  that,  nothing  sinister 
about  that,  nothing  hidden  about  it. 

Then  he  goes  on  to  say  this: 


So  it  seems  to  me  that  we  need  to  uncom- 
pllcate  the  matter.  Let  us  keep  it  clear, 
simple  and  straightforward.  We  should 
not— I  repeat— not  try  to  get  Into  the  techni- 
cal questions  of  what  comes  first— freeze  or 
reduction,  qualitative  or  quantitative  limita- 
tions, delivery  systems  or  wsu-heads.  Leave 
those  to  the  negotiators  as  properly  we 
should. 

The  reason  I  bring  those  comments 
up  is.  It  seems  to  me  that  they  could 
have  been  used  by  those  who  were 
supporting  the  proposition  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia,  they  could  have 
been  used  by  the  people  who  were  sup- 
porting the  proposition  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Siuander), 
they  could  have  and  should  have  been 
used,  in  my  judgment,  to  support  the 
proposition  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Brown),  all  of  whom 
were  trying  to  point  out  that  we  ought 
to  have  more  than  one  option,  that  if 
we  can  reduce  first  rather  than  freeze 
first,  we  ought  to  do  that.  I  thought 
that  was  one  of  the  elements  of  the 
gentleman's  proposition  yesterday.  I 
know  it  was  from  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Siuander)  and  certain- 
ly the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 

I  think  what  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  mentioned  a  minute  ago  is  ex- 
tremely important.  Much  of  the  rheto- 
ric that  has  been  heard  in  these  Halls 
is  confusing.  And  it  ought  not  to  be 
the  question  of  whether  you  are  for 
peace  or  against  peace,  whether  you 
want  to  reduce  weapons  or  you  do  not 
want  to  reduce  weapons.  It  ought  to 
be:  How  do  we  get  together  in  working 
with  the  legislative  branch  and  with 
the  executive  branch  so  that  we  put 
forward  the  most  effective  proposal  to 
engage  the  Soviet  Union  in  this  exer- 
cise, because  we  all  know  we  cannot  do 
it  unilaterally. 
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I  would  hope  that  perhaps  the  gen- 
tleman might  bring  his  amendment  up 
next  time  and  maybe  we  could  call  it 
the  majority  leader's  amendment  and 
cite  the  majority  leader's  comments 
and  perhaps  we  might  get  those  few 
votes  necessary  to  pass  it. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
for  his  indulgence. 


THE  LIBERAL  FOREIGN  POLICY 
IS  PROSLAVERY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  (Mr.  Gingrich) 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
going  to  talk  today  about  the  reality 
which  came  into  focus  this  week  about 
liberal  foreign  policy  and  its  indiffer- 
ence to  slavery  and  its  indifference  to 
issues  of  the  survival  of  freedom  on 
this  planet. 

We  have  had  three  incidents  this 
week  that  I  think  are  extraordinarily 
revealing.  One  was  the  leader  of  the 
Democratic  Party  in  the  House  saying 


that  allowing  a  19-year-old  girl  to  stay 
in  America  was  unwise  when  her  alter- 
native was  slavery.  The  second  was  a 
series  of  votes  in  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  whose  net  effect  is  to 
say  that  if  you  are  for  freedom  in  Cen- 
tral America,  we  will  not  help  you,  and 
if  you  are  against  freedom  in  Central 
America,  we  will  not  stop  you,  and 
then  an  additional  series  of  votes  in 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  in 
which  they  applied  that  to  North 
Africa  as  well,  saying  in  effect  to  our 
friends  in  Morocco  and  Zaire  and  in 
Tunisia  that  your  military  problems, 
the  reality  of  foreign  aggression,  the 
reality  of  the  Polisario  guerrillas,  the 
reality  of  being  next  door  to  Libya  and 
the  dictator  the  reality  of  having 
Cuban  and  Soviet-trained  guerrillas 
training  against  Zaire  is  irrelevant; 
your  freedom  and  your  survival  does 
not  matter  to  us. 

Finally,  a  debate  on  the  nuclear 
freeze  resolution,  whose  sophistry  and 
lack  of  realism  was  breathtaking  at 
best  and  stunning  at  worst. 

Let  me  start  first  with  the  case  of 
Hu  Na,  the  young  lady  who  is  a  19- 
year-old  tennis  player  who  decided  she 
did  not  want  to  go  home.  It  raises  a 
fimdamental  issue,  and  I  think  a  fun- 
damental problem  for  America,  a  prob- 
lem which  was  raised  in  larger  num- 
bers by  the  boat  people,  a  problem 
which  has  been  raised  for  us  again  and 
again  since  World  War  n. 

In  Abraham  Lincoln's  phrase,  a 
house  cannot  stand  half  free  and  half 
slave.  That  may  be  true  of  the  world. 
The  long-nm  consequence  of  our 
giving  in,  of  our  withdrawing,  of  our 
pulling  out,  of  our  pulling  back,  of  our 
isolationism,  of  the  Increasing  cry  for 
what  is  in  effect  unilateral  disar- 
mament, the  consequence  has  been 
that  free  Vietnamese  now  live  in  Los 
Angeles  or  in  Washington,  they  do  not 
live  in  Saigon;  that  free  Cambodians 
now  live  in  Atlanta  or  Detroit,  they  do 
not  live  any  longer  in  Cambodia;  that 
free  Laotians  live  literally  in  my  dis- 
trict in  Clayton  County;  they  sadly  no 
longer  live  in  Laos. 

That  is  a  reality.  That  happened. 
Free  Cubans  live  in  Florida,  in  Atlan- 
ta; they  do  not  live  in  Cuba. 

Now,  we  have  two  choices.  We  can- 
become  a  Byzantine  empire  surviving 
against  a  hostile  world,  closing  our 
borders,  crushing  resistance  when  it' 
comes  near  us,  and  paying  the  cost  for 
that  survival,  or  we  can  resurrect  the 
flag  of  freedom  and  say  that  freedom 
is  worth  fighting  for,  that  freedom  is 
worth  helping,  that  freedom  is  a  noble 
cause,  thjat  freedom  is  worth  the 
effort. 

This  week,  after,  I  am  sure,  an  ac- 
ceptable and  Interesting  and  exciting 
visit  to  China,  the  leader  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  in  this  House  said,  in 
what  I  think  is  the  first  time  since  the 
Dred  Scott  decision  in  the  1850's.  that 
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it  is  legitimate  to  return  a  slave  to  its 
master  and  that  a  19-year-old  girl  is 
not  nearly  as  important  as  dining  well 
with  the  people  of  the  Republic  of 
China,  a  logical  first  step  toward 
giving  up  Taiwan  and  putting  18  mil- 
lion free  Chinese  under  a  Communist 
regime.  It  is  a  tragedy,  but  it  is  the 
first  step  in  what  was  a  terrible  week 
for  freedom. 

The  second  step  is  the  whole  debate 
over  El  Salvador  and  Nicaragua  and 
the  Caribbean.  What  we  have  been 
saying  is  that  if  you  are  for  freedom, 
granted,  crude,  clumsy,  incompetent 
freedom,  freedom  more  on  the  style  of 
the  former  Chicago  city  machine,  free- 
dom more  In  the  style  of  parts  of 
south  Texas  and  south  Georgia,  free- 
dom of  a  style  that  has  corruption, 
and  anyone  who  saw  "Murder  in 
Coweta  County,",  which  occiured  in 
my  district,  which  was  true  in  the  late 
1940's.  knows  that  there  has  been  re- 
pression in  America,  that  probably,  in 
fact.  If  those  who  are  purest  about  El 
Salvador  look  carefully  enough  at 
America,  they  would  find  good  reason 
not  to  defend  us  either. 

But  those  who  are  against  freedom, 
the  Soviet  Union.  Cuba.  Increasingly 
the  Nicaraguan  Government,  are  in 
fact  against  freedom.  It  is  very  simple. 
They  do  not  like  free  newspapers. 
They  do  not  like  free  voting.  They  do 
not  like  free  businesses.  They  do  not 
like  freedom,  period.  And  they  show  it 
every  day.  It  is  not  complicated.  It  is 
simple. 

The  real  question  is:  Which  is  the 
imderlying  issue  in  the  Caribbean.  55 
American  advisers  in  El  Salvador? 
That  is  the  liberal  argtiment.  Those  55 
American  advisers  are  destabilizing; 
they  are  not  helping  the  cause  of 
peace. 

Let  me  list  the  other  side  of  that 
equation.  I  wish  I  had  a  chart  to  list 
the  55  advisers  on  one  side,  and  on  the 
other  side  there  is  a  Soviet  brigade  in 
Cuba  protecting  the  largest  Intelli- 
gence operation  the  Soviets  have  out- 
side their  home  country.  The  Cuban 
Air  Force  is  now  larger  than  all  of  the 
air  forces  in  Latin  America  combined. 
There  is  a  10,000-foot  airfield  being 
built  in  Grenada.  The  KGB.  the 
Soviet  secret  police,  has  a  large  contin- 
gent in  the  Nicaraguan  Embassy.  The 
Nicaraguan  Army  has  increased  four 
times  In  size  and  eight  times  In  effec- 
tive power  since  the  Marxist  Commu- 
nists took  over. 

And  the  El  Salvador  guerrillas?  The 
El  Salvador  guerrillas  say  openly  on 
radio,  for  all  to  hear,  they  are  glad 
they  are  getting  help  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  they  are  glad  they  are  getting 
help  from  Nicaragua.  They  intend  to 
have  their  side,  the  side  of  slavery,  do 
all  it  can  to  win  in  El  Salvador. 

In  that  setting,  what  does  It  tell  us 
about  the  American  news  media  and 
Its  liberal  bias;  indeed,  what  does  It 
tell  us  about  liberalism  in  this  country 


and  this  Congress:  that  the  Issue  is  not 
the  Soviet  brigade,  the  Issue  Is  not  the 
largest  air  force  In  Latin  America,  the 
issue  Is  not  a  10.000-foot  airfield,  the 
Issue  Is  not  Soviet  secret  police  in 
Nicaragua,  the  Issue  is  not  a  Nicara- 
guan army  large  enough  to  conquer  all 
of  Central  America,  nor  is  the  issue 
the  fact  that  the  El  Salvador  guerril- 
las consciously  and  openly  accept  and 
are  grateful  for  and  proud  of  Soviet 
and  Cuban  help. 

Oh,  no.  The  issue  in  our  own  back- 
yard, in  an  area  we  once  considered  lit- 
erally good  neighbors,  to  quote  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt,  a  great  Democrat  who 
understood  the  Importance  of  protec- 
tion, among  our  good  neighbors  the 
issue  is  55  helpers  from  America. 

Now,  why  does  that  matter  to  us? 
How  in  the  abstract  all  of  us  agree  we 
are  for  freedom  but,  after  all,  it  is  not 
our  country;  as  Neville  Chamberlain 
once  said,  it  is  a  distant  place  about 
which  we  know  little.  And  frankly,  the 
people  who  gave  us  Ho  Chi  Minh  City, 
the  people  who  gave  us  the  boat 
people,  the  half-million  refugees,  they 
now  want  to  give  us  the  KGB  and  the 
Cuban  secret  police  In  El  Salvador. 
Next  they  wUl  want  to  give  vus  the 
KGB  and  the  Cuban  secret  police  in 
Guatemala.  Finally,  they  will  want  to 
explain  why  we  need  to  have  the  KGB 
and  the  Soviet  secret  police  in  Mexico. 
As  a  former  liberal  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations  said,  after  all,  the 
Cuban  troops  in  Africa  are  stabilizing 
Influences.  If  we  want  stability  in 
Mexico,  I  am  certain  the  Cubans  and 
the  Russians  would  be  glad  to  provide 
that  stability.  Of  course,  that  stability 
comes  at  the  cost  of  freedom.  You 
then  have  a  Commimist  slave  state  in 
Mexico. 

But,  "Ah,"  our  liberal  friends  will 
say,  "dominoes  do  not  exist.  El  Salva- 
dor Is  an  isolated  case.  Just  as  Nicara- 
gua was,  just  as  Grenada  was,  just  as 
Cuba  was.  There  Is  really  no  liiikage." 
Tell  that  to  the  Cambodian  refugee 
camps  that  are  being  bombed  and  at- 
tacked by  North  Vietnam  in  Thailand. 
Go  back  and  read  who  was  right  auid 
who  was  wrong  in  the  early  1960's.  Go 
back  and  look  at  who  said  If,  in  fact, 
Vietnam  wins  its  war  of  aggression, 
which  Is  not  a  civil  war,  it  will  impose 
a  Communist  state  on  Laos,  It  will 
impose  a  Commimist  state  in  Cambo- 
dia, and  it  will  threaten  Thailand.  And 
look  then  at  the  newspapers  of  the 
last  few  weeks  and  ask  yourself:  Is 
there  a  lesson  in  the  fact  that  the  very 
people  who  were  wrong,  the  very 
people  who  did  not  understand  free- 
dom and  slavery  in  Southeast  Asia,  are 
as  wrong  and  as  blind  and  as  arrogant 
today  about  Central  America. 

There  are  dominoes.  I  would  chal- 
lenge Ed  Asner  and  Jane  Fonda.  I 
would  challenge  the  members  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Subcommittee  who 
voted  against  aid,  go  and  visit  the 
Cambodian  refugee  camps,  go  and  look 


at  the  warfare  being  fought  on  the 
Thai  border,  go  and  talk  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Thailand,  and  then,  in 
God's  name,  come  back  and  explain  to 
us  what  lessons  you  have  learned 
about  the  failures  of  the  past. 

But,  oh,  no,  freedom  is  difficult; 
slavery  Is  easy.  Freedom  requires 
effort;  slavery  requires  nothing.  We 
are  having  a  good  picnic  In  America. 
Why  be  concerned  abut  oiu-  neigh- 
bors? And  these  are  people  who  call 
themselves  New  Deal  Democrats  and 
who  think  that  they  sup  at  the  table 
of  Franklin  Roosevelt.  He  would  turn 
in  his  grave  at  the  thought  that  his 
good  neighbor  policy  has  become  an 
excuse  to  hide  from  the  reality  of  ag- 
gression. 

Do  we  really  think  the  KGB  is 
better  than  the  Gestapo?  Do  we  really 
think  that  this  effort  to  stop  fascism 
was  less  important  than  our  efforts  to 
stop  communism,  or  to  have  the  gen- 
tleman who  represents  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy's seat  in  the  House,  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, who  said  in  his  address,  "We  will 
go  anywhere,  bear  any  burden,  to  help 
the  cause  of  freedom,"  to  have  that 
gentleman,  representing  the  seat  of 
John  F.  Kennedy,  suggest  that  we 
send  a  19-year-old  girl  back  to  China, 
back  to  slavery. 

The  mind  boggles  at  the  changes  in 
this  country  in  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
How  can  we  explain  the  lack  of  histor- 
ical memory,  the  lack  of  learning?  We' 
are  repeating  the  horrors  of  slavery 
again.  And  it  is  not  totally  ignorance. 
The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  was  quoted  as  sajing, 
"One  of  the  problems  we  have  with 
Communist  regimes  is  that  they  do 
not  always  live  up  to  their  word." 

May  I  repeat  that.  "One  of  the  prob- 
lems we  have  with  Communist  regimes 
is  that  they  do  not  always  live  up  to 
their  word."  This  from  the  gentleman 
who  Is  saying.  "Let  us  not  send  a  19- 
year-old  back."  He  is  on  the  right  side 
of  that  issue.  Let  us  not  send  a  19- 
year-old  back  because  we  cannot  nec- 
essarily trust  the  Communist  regime 
not  to  imprison  her.  but  let  us  pass  a 
nuclear  freeze  because  we  can  trust 
the  Communist  regime  with  the 
matter  of  the  survival  of  America  as  a 
country  and  the  survival  of  freedom  in 
the  world. 

Now.  if  we  cannot  trust  one  Commu- 
nist regime  with  a  19-year-old  girl, 
how  in  the  Lord's  name  can  we  possi- 
bly trust  the  Soviet  Union  with  the 
entire  fate  of  Western  civilization?  Yet 
the  same  gentleman  who  would  not 
return  the  girl  sponsors  the  freeze  res- 
olution. But  he  knows  better.  He  at 
least  understands  that,  as  I  said,  quot- 
ing him,  "One  of  the  problems  we 
have  with  Communist  regimes  is  that 
they  do  not  always  live  up  to  their 
word." 

Now,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts may  not  know  better.  He  was 


quoted  as  saying  in  China,  and  I  quote, 
"I  am  a  domestic  Congressman,  the 
leader  of  the  House,  and  my  knowl- 
edge of  foreign  affairs,  to  be  perfectly 
truthful,  is  extremely  limited."  He 
may  not  know  better.  He  may  not  un- 
derstand freedom  versus  slavery.  El 
Salvador;  in  fact,  in  the  tradition  of 
Stanley  Baldwin  and  Neville  Chamber- 
lain, both  were  remarkably  successful 
politicianB  domestically,  whose  only 
weakness  was  they  left  their  nation 
with  war  with  Nazi  Germany.  He  may 
well  be  a  very  good  domestic  politician, 
he  may  be  one  of  the  best,  but  I  think 
he  was  honest  In  China. 

And  that  should,  and  I  mean  this 
with  no  insincerity,  that  should  lead 
him  to  pause  and  ask  himself:  If  that 
is  true,  is  It  possible  that  the  entire 
nuclear  freeze  debate  is  taking  place  in 
a  vacuum  and  that  if  we  looked  at  his- 
tory we  would  learn  something? 

I  would  suggest  that  every  American 
should  read  the  debate  3  weeks  ago, 
and  everyone  should  read  yesterday's 
Recoro.  It  Is  one  of  the  most  appalling 
examples  of  sophistry  tuid  irresponsi- 
bility we  have  had  In  a  long  time.  The 
left  in  America  on  foreign  policy  is 
either  ignorant,  irresponsible  or  indif- 
ferent to  the  Issue  of  freedom  and 
slavery.  These  2  days  of  debate  indi- 
cate that  some  Members  are  ignorant, 
some  Members  are  irresponsible,  and 
some  Members  are  indifferent.  It  will 
be  useful  for  the  average  citizen  to 
read  it  and  decide  which  group  their 
Member  fits  in  if.  in  fact,  they  are 
very  strong  advocates  of  the  freeze. 

There  are  five  great  mistakes  In  the 
freeze  advocates.  The  first  is  the  issue 
of  obsolescence.  If  we  freeze  today.  15 
years  of  Soviet  buildup  and  15  years  of 
relative  American  stability,  we  have 
obsolescent  B-52's  that  are  crashing. 
If  that  freeze  lasts  10  years,  then  the 
balance  of  power  wiU  decisively  shift 
to  the  Soviets. 

No  one  in  Britain  wanted  the  Nazis 
to  be  superior,  but  no  one  in  Britain 
except  Churchill  wanted  to  talk  about 
it.  Everyone  in  the  freeze  debate  fo- 
cuses on  today,  but  if  you  look  at 
America  in  1993,  if  you  look  at  those 
B-52's  that  are  already  28  years  old, 
you  look  at  planes  like  the  one  that 
crashed  this  week  in  Nevada,  then  you 
can  understand  why  the  freeze  fright- 
ens those  of  us  who  are  genuinely  wor- 
ried about  preserving  the  peace. 

Second,  there  were  Members  yester- 
day who  had  the  gall  to  say  that  our 
West  German  allies  want  a  freeze. 
Imagine.  For  weeks,  for  months,  we  In 
America  saw  West  Germany  fight  out 
Its  future  on  the  battlefield  of  politics. 
We  saw  a  free  nation  choose  between 
no  missiles  and  missiles,  and  they 
chose  overwhelmingly  to  have  missiles. 
Now  that  we  have  a  West  German 
Government  asking  us  to  put  the  Per- 
shing II's  in  place,  a  West  German 
Government  whose  Chancellor  went 
to  the  mat  and  went  to  the  country 


when  it  was  difficult,  now  that  we 
have  a  Socialist  President  of  France, 
Mitterrand,  saying  you  have  to  have 
deterrents,  we  have  Members  of  this 
House  with  the  gall  to  stand  here,  and 
It  is  in  yesterday's  Record,  and  tell  us, 
"Oh,  they  do  not  mean  it." 

Are  we  then  their  masters  and  they 
our  slaves?  Is  this  House  then  to 
decide  for  the  West  Germans  their 
fate?  Are  we  to  adopt  a  freeze  which 
would.  In  fact,  leave  us  without  any 
options?  Such  shame. 

Third,  not  a  single  Member  of  the 
freeze  advocate  side,  all  of  whom 
proudly  pointed  to  the  Trident  subma- 
rine, not  a  single  Member  talked  about 
the  transfer  of  resources  into  antisub- 
marine warfare. 
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Yet  the  fact  Is  that  if  we  have  a 
freeze  on  nuclear  weapons,  the  Soviets 
will  almost  certainly  transfer  re- 
sources into  antisubmarine  warfare, 
and  if  they  do,  the  Tridents  will  even- 
tually become  vulnerable.  Yet  there  is 
no  provision  in  the  freeze  for  freezing 
antisubmarine  warfare. 

Fourth,  the  discussion  about  the 
Soviet  state  yesterday  was  breathtak- 
ing. Let  me  repeat.  The  Soviet  state  is 
a  tyranny.  It  Is  committed  to  slavery. 
It  believes  that  the  only  way  to  coerce 
people  is  through  the  secret  police. 
Andropov  Is  the  moral  equivalent  of 
Heinrich  Himmler.  He  headed  the 
KGB,  which  is  the  equivalent  of  the 
Gestapo.  He  spent  15  years  tortiuing 
people,  giving  them  brain  treatments, 
and  various  kinds  of  shock  treatments, 
and  putting  them  in  insane  asylums. 
Anyone  who  talks  with  a  refusenik  or 
anyone  who  talks  with  a  refugee  gets  a 
clear  sense  of  who  Andropov  Is  and 
what  fun  he  had  as  head  of  the  secret 
police.  That  is  the  man  they  chose  to 
lead  their  country. 

We  have  to  at  least  ask  ourselves.  If 
a  country  chooses  the  head  of  the 
secret  poUce  to  be  in  charge,  what 
kind  of  a  nation  does  that  make  it? 
Were  Andropov  pro-American  and 
living  in  Central  America,  he  would  be 
inappropriate,  and  Jane  Fonda  would 
be  against  him.  Since  he  is  a  Soviet 
leader,  he  Is,  of  course,  somebody 
Walter  Mondale  wants  us  to  go  and 
negotiate  with. 

We  have  evidence  about  the  nature 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  not  just  from  the 
refuseniks,  not  Just  from  the  refugees, 
but  from  Poland  and  Afghanistan,  and 
we  have  overwhelming  evidence  that 
thay  are  using  chemical  warfare  weap- 
ons. We  have  evidence  that  the  KGB 
is  not  a  nice  group.  There  Is  some  evi- 
dence that  through  the  Bulgarians  the 
KGB,  the  secret  police,  may  have  in 
fact  tried  to  kill  the  Pope— certainly 
not  a  stabilizing  activity.  Yet  that  is 
not  given  very  high  play.  The  KGB  at 
that  time,  by  the  way,  was  headed  by 
Mr.  Andropov,  who  Is  now  the  head  of 
the  Soviet  Government. 


Even  without  the  efforts  to  assassi- 
nate the  Pope,  the  KGB  is  basically 
the  nastiest  organization  left  on  the 
planet  now  that  the  Gestapo  is  gone. 
What  we  are  facing  in  fact  is  a  Nazi 
Germany  without  Hitler,  a  country 
that  has  a  grim.  gray,  bureaucracy 
presiding  over  it.  with  a  secret  police 
that  enslaves  the  nation. 

Yet  one  advocate  of  the  freeze  said 
this— and  my  quote  is  from  page 
8418,  probably  the  most  mind-bog- 
gling single  statement,  and  I  quote: 

It  is  time  that  the  peoples  of  the  United 
States  and  the  peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union 
attempted  to  handcuff  their  governments  in 
a  way  so  that  we  can  have  peace  rather  than 
a  continued  arms  race. 

Anyone  who  believes  the  people  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  living  in  a  police 
state,  can  handcuff  their  government 
should  vote  for  the  freeze  and  prompt- 
ly be  defeated  by  the  Nation  at  large 
on  the  grounds  that  they  are  totally 
out  of  touch  with  reality.  That  Is  like 
mistaking  a  rattlesnake  for  a  bunny 
rabbit. 

How  can  the  people  of  the  Soviet 
Union  handcuff  their  government? 
They  are  in  fact  living  in  a  police 
state,  and  they  in  fact  have  no  real 
ability  to  influence  that  state.  Yet 
there  are  Members  of  this  body  who 
actually  think  that  Washington  is  the 
danger  to  peace  and  freedom,  and  that 
Moscow  is  our  ally.  What  nonsense. 
What  utter  rot. 

Finally,  what  does  the  freeze  mean? 
We  have  had  a  number  of  versions  or 
explanations  so  far.  If  one  reads  yes- 
terday's Recoro,  we  have  a  number  of 
new  versions.  Is  the  freeze,  as  one 
Member  said,  "simple  and  clear,"  or  Is 
the  freeze,  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  suggest- 
ed in  his  opening  statement,  in  fact 
"very  difficult  and  very  complex"?  I 
suspect  that  in  reality,  in  negotiating 
with  the  Russians,  the  freeze  will  rap- 
idly become  very  complex,  even  if  It  Is 
a  simple  symboL 

In  closing,  Winston  Churchill  would 
have  recognized  this  week.  He  lived  in 
a  time  when  Stanley  Baldwin  was  pop- 
ular and  Neville  Chamberlain  was  pop- 
ular, and  they  told  people  what  they 
wanted  to  hear.  He  lived  in  a  time 
when  freedom  was  not  very  important, 
when  they  could  sell  out  Austria  and 
then  Czechoslovakia.  He  lived  in  a 
time  when  deterrence  was  not  impor- 
tant, when  people  did  not  need  weap- 
ons, when  the  Liberal  Party  or  the  left 
wing  party  of  that  day  in  fact  was  for 
unilateral  disarmament.  He  lived  in  a 
time  when  people  laid  the  base  for 
what  he  was  to  call  "the  unnecessary 
war." 

These  are  not  simple  political  docu- 
ments. These  are  not  Just  symbols.  We 
are  in  the  process  of  cuttiiig  ourselves 
to  pieces  In  Latin  America.  We  are  in 
the  process  of  betraying  oiu*  allies  in 
Africa.  We  are  In  the  process  of  repu- 
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^Hating  our  allies  in  Europe.  We  are  in 
the  process  of  crippling  our  own  de- 
fense. 

That  is  the  legacy  of  liberalism  in 
this  country.  It  gave  us  a  defeat  in 
Vietnam,  it  gave  us  a  half  million  boat 
people,  it  gave  us  the  refusal  to  cope 
with  Castro,  and  it  is  now  giving  us  a 
triangular  base  in  the  Caribbean,  from 
Orenada  to  Cuba  to  Nicaragua,  which 
may  well  cripple  this  Nation.  It  is  in 
the  process  of  giving  us  a  decisive 
defeat  in  El  Salvador,  and  one  of  its 
leaders  this  week  wanted  to  send  a  19- 
year-old  girl  back  into  slavery. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  the  state  of  this 
country  today. 


JMI 


BELOW  MARKET  RATE  AUTOMO- 
BILE FINANCING:  CONSUMERS 
BEWARE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Amnmzio)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
every  time  I  open  a  newspaper  these 
days  I  see  an  advertisement  proclaim- 
ing "below  market  rate"  financing  on 
new  automobiles.  If  one  were  to  be- 
lieve these  ads  it  would  indeed  seem 
that  now  is  a  time  like  no  other  to  get 
an  incredible  deal  on  a  brandnew  car. 

But  that,  unf ortimately,  is  the  prob- 
lem, as  many  of  these  ads  are  full  of 
seemingly  believable  statements  that 
in  many  cases  turn  out  to  be  enor- 
mously misleading— if  not  downright 
false— upon  closer  inspection.  Many  of 
them  disguise  the  true  cost  of  credit  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  is  absolutely  im- 
possible for  consumers  to  compvison 
shop  for  credit  or  cars.  Consiuners  are 
unable  to  get  the  information  they 
need  to  negotiate  the  best  deal  in 
buying  a  car.  These  advertisements 
and  the  supposed  terms  of  the  financ- 
ing available  frustrate  both  the  spirit 
and  the  intent  of  the  Truth  in  Lend- 
ing Act. 

The  automobile  dealers  who  are 
trying  to  attract  customers  with  these 
new  financing  deals  are  offering  loans 
at  rates  of  anywhere  from  zero  to  10 
percent.  All  of  the  ads  are  short  on  de- 
tails as  they  are  designed  to  get  the 
customer  into  the  store.  For  example, 
I  have  seen  ads  containing  headlines 
like  "Our  rates  never  lower"  or  "The 
No.  1  financing  rate  in  the  USA."  One 
group  claiming  interest-free  loans  ap- 
parently anticipated  the  suspicions  of 
wary  customers  as  the  ad  also  included 
in  bold  print  the  words  "Yes,  You  can 
beUeve  it!" 

Well,  no  you  cannot,  for  these  ads 
are  more  noteworthy  for  what  they  do 
not  say  than  for  what  they  do.  In 
order  to  qualify  for  the  below  market 
rate  financing  consumers  frequently 
have  to  make  a  large  downpayment. 
sometimes  as  high  as  one-third  of  the 
price  of  the  car.  Still  other  ads  that 
claim  low  rates  for  new  cars  really 


apply  only  to  certain  models.  Of 
course,  consumers  do  not  find  out 
about  these  things  until  they  are  in 
the  showroom. 

What  is  even  more  dangerous  about 
this  misleading  advertising  is  what  the 
potential  customers  would  not  find  out 
at  all— behind  almost  every  below 
market  rate  financing  deal  lurks  an 
undisclosed  finance  charge.  Although 
the  automobile  dealers  claim  that  the 
potential  customers  are  getting  the 
loans  at  low  rates  of  interest,  the 
truth  is  very  different  indeed. 

Below  market  rate  financing  is  only 
possible  because  the  automobile  deal- 
ers arrange  it  and  pay  for  it.  In  a  typi- 
cal case,  the  dealer  tells  a  bank  the 
rate  that  he  wants  to  offer  and  then 
finds  out  how  much  it  will  cost  him. 
The  dealer  pays  the  bank  the  differ- 
ence between  the  prevailing  market 
rate  and  the  lower  advertised  rate.  He 
then  makes  up  this  outlay  by  increas- 
ing the  cost  of  the  car  to  the  customer. 

For  example,  suppose  the  dealer 
wants  to  cut  the  prevailing  rate  of  15 
percent  on  a  $7,000  48  month  loan  to  a 
more  attractive  rate  of  9.9  percent.  In 
order  to  do  this,  he  must  compensate 
the  lender  for  the  lower  rate  of  inter- 
est charged  to  the  consumer  by  paying 
a  fee.  In  this  example,  that  fee  will 
come  to  $633. 

The  dealer  then  nms  ads  and  tells 
potential  customers  that  he  is  offering 
a  $7,000  loan  at  9.9  percent  for  48 
months.  Consumers  are  told  that  the 
monthly  pajmients  on  the  loan  will  be 
$177.20.  The  payments  will  total 
$8,505.60  for  the  life  of  the  loan  and 
the  finance  charge  is  $1,505.60. 

Though  the  consumer  thinks  that 
he  is  getting  a  $7,000  loan  at  9.9  per- 
cent, he  is  really  getting  a  $6,367  loan 
at  15  percent,  because  the  dealer  is 
almost  certain  to  include  the  $633  fee 
in  the  final  price  of  the  car.  The 
dealer  must  recover  the  cost  of  the 
cheap  credit  somewhere,  and  that 
somewhere  is  going  to  be  in  the  price 
of  the  car.  The  constuner  is  not  able  to 
learn  the  separate  cost  of  the  credit 
and  the  car  because  they  are  sold  as  a 
single  package.  In  effect,  the  con- 
sumer is  back  where  he  was  before  the 
Truth  in  Lending  Act  was  passed, 
unable  to  ascertain  in  the  true  cost  of 
goods  and  credit. 

If,  in  my  example,  the  dealer's  $633 
cost  of  the  buy-down  was  included  in 
the  finance  charge  where  it  belongs, 
rather  than  hidden  in  the  price  of  the 
car,  it  is  obvious  that  the  finance 
charge  is  actually  $2,138.60,  not 
$1,505.60.  If  all  of  this  information 
was  properly  disclosed  to  the  con- 
sumer, the  fact  that  this  is  hardly 
below  market  rate  financing  would  be 
quite  evident. 

Under  the  original  Federal  Reserve 
Board  regulation  concerning  the  treat- 
ment of  sellers  buy-downs  under  the 
original  Truth  in  Lending  Act  it  would 
still  be  quite  evident.  Under  the  old 


rule,  buy-downs  that  were  passed  on  to 
the  consumer  had  to  be  revealed  as 
part  of  the  finance  charge  and  taken 
into  account  in  calculating  the  annual 
percentage  rate.  As  a  result,  consiun- 
ers were  aware  of  the  true  cost  of 
credit. 

Unfortunately,  this  is  no  longer  the 
case.  Since  the  implementation  of  the 
Truth  in  Lending  Simplification  Act 
by  the  new  Board  regulation  in  March 
of  1981,  automobile  dealers,  home- 
builders  and  anyone  else  who  wanted 
to  offer  below  market  rate  financing 
have  l>een  able  to  deceive  consumers 
by  hiding  these  buy-downs  without 
technically  violating  the  Truth  in 
Lending  Act.  When  the  Board  had 
second  thoughts  and  proposed  that 
the  old  rule  be  reinstated,  a  torrent  of 
screams  from  creditors  and  sellers 
washed  away  any  possible  reversal  by 
the  Board.  Last  fall,  I  wrote  in  support 
of  the  proposal  to  reinstate  the  old 
rule.  I  warned  the  Board  that  the  new 
regulation  actually  encourages  sellers 
to  arrange  low  interest  financing  and 
pass  the  hidden  cost  on  to  consumers. 
Sadly,  that  prediction  has  been  shown 
to  be  all  too  accurate. 

It  has  always  been  quite  clear  to  me 
that  new  regulation  completely  con- 
tradicts the  findings  and  declaration 
of  purpose  for  the  act  which  states: 

The  informed  use  of  credit  results  from  an 
awareness  of  the  cost  thereof  by  consumers. 
It  Is  the  purpose  of  [the  Truth  tn  Lending 
Act]  to  insure  a  meaningful  disclosure  of 
credit  terms  so  that  the  consumer  will  be 
able  to  compare  more  readily  terms  avail- 
able to  him  and  avoid  the  uninformed  use  of 
credit. 

As  the  discussion  of  l}elow  market 
rate  financing  on  automobiles  clearly 
shows,  the  original  goals  of  the  Truth 
in  Lending  Act  are  not  shared  by 
many  of  those  who  arrange  credit  and 
sell  products  to  consumers.  And 
thanks  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board's 
loss  of  nerve  on  reinstating  the  origi- 
nal rule  on  the  treatment  of  sellers 
points,  they  do  not  have  to  be.  Unfor- 
tunately, it  is  the  American  consumer 
who  is  suffering,  and  who  will  contin- 
ue to  suffer  from  this  regulation  that 
completely  nullifies  the  Truth  in 
Lending  Act.« 


SEVEN  AMERICANS  LOST  IN  B-52 
CRASH 

(Mr.  McEIWEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  along 
with  millions  of  Americans,  was  sad- 
dened to  read  again  this  morning  of 
the  loss  of  another  B-52  and,  with  it. 
seven  American  lives. 

As  this  Congress  addresses  the  issue 
of  whether  or  not  the  World  War  n 
technology  and  the  1950  production  of 
our  strategic  bomber  force  is  now  suf- 
ficient to  enter  into  the  next  century. 


we  should  take  into  consideration  the 
loas  of  three  such  aircraft  since  Christ- 
mas. We  learned  of  the  colliu»e  of  a 
wing  during  refueling  some  18  days 
ago.  and  now  the  loss  again  of  the  fa- 
thers and  sons  of  Americans  as  they 
attempt  to  protect  this  country  on  a 
duty  that  is  entrusted  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  call  upon  them  to 
serve,  we  refuse  to  face  the  reality 
that  a  25-year-old  aircraft  is  too  old  to 
defend  this  country  and  too  old  to  ask 
our  airmen  to  fly. 


Mr.  Stark. 
Mr.  Obxrstak. 
Bdr.  Mavroulcs. 
tix.  Frost. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Dtmallt  of 
California  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
MuRTHA)  for  April  18  through  22, 
1983,  to  attend  a  conference  in  south- 
em  India. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  luuuiimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa)  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Green,  today,  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Corcoran,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  GiucAN,  on  April  26,  1983,  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  Gingrich,  today,  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  today,  for  30 
minutes. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ratchforo)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Levitas,  today,  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  Mitchell,  today,  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Annttnzio.  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Skelton,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Levitas,  on  April  18,  1983,  for  60 
minutes. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarlcs  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Archer. 

Mr.  Moorheao. 

Mr.  Jeffords. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Fish. 

Mr.  McKernan. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ratchford)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  D'Amours  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Clarke. 

Mr.  Gray  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Fascell. 

Mr.  Lkhman  of  California. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title  was  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and.  under  the  rule,  re- 
ferred as  f  oUows: 

SJ.  Res.  41.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  designate  the 
week  of  April  10.  1983.  through  April  16. 
1983,  as  "National  Education  for  Business 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  CtvU  Service. 


ment  funds  in  dodcet  Noa.  18-C  and  18-T. 
pursuant  to  section  2(a)  and  section  4  of 
Public  Law  93-134;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

924.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oener- 
al  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  reviewing  the  neighborhood  reinvest- 
ment coriwration's  financial  statements  for 
flKsJ  year  1982  (AFMD-83-5S.  April  13. 
1983);  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Oov- 
emment  Operations  and  Banking.  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  11  o'clock  and  52  minutes 
ajn.).  imder  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Monday,  April 
18,  1983,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

918.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  impact  of  U.S.  readiness  of 
the  Navy's  proposed  sale  of  certain  defense 
articles  to  Japan  (Transmittal  No.  83-28), 
pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  133b;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

919.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Indian  Affairs,  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior, transmitting  the  annual  report  on  the 
status  and  needs  of  tribally  controlled  com- 
munity colleges,  pursuant  to  section  106(e) 
and  section  107(cK2)  of  Public  Law  95-471; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

920.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director, 
National  Council  on  Educational  Research. 
Department  of  Education,  transmitting 
notice  of  a  delay  in  submitting  the  Council's 
annual  report;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

921.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  Eklucation,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  consolidate  existing 
Federal  vocational  and  adult  education  pro- 
grams, to  simplify  requirements  for  States 
and  other  recipients  participating  In  Federal 
vocational  and  adult  education  programs, 
and  to  authorize  certain  State  and  national 
programs  for  the  development  of  vocational 
and  basic  sliills  in  the  work  force  that  will 
improve  productivity  and  economic  growth, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

922.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Navy's  intention  to  sell  certain 
defense  articles  and  services  to  Japan 
(Transmittal  No.  83-28),  pursuant  to  section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

923.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Indian  Affairs,  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or, transmitting  a  proposed  plan  for  the  use 
and  distribution  of  the  Mississippi  and  Lake 
Superior  Bands  of  Chippewa  Indians  judg- 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILU3  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  House  Concurrent  Resolution  45. 
Concurrent  resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  Xhat  a  uniform  State  tjA 
should  be  developed  and  adopted  which  pro- 
vides grandparents  with  adequate  rights  to 
petition  State  courts  for  privileges  to  visit 
their  grandchildren  following  the  dissolu- 
tion (because  of  divorce,  separation,  or 
death)  of  the  marriage  of  such  grandchil- 
dren's parents,  and  for  other  purpoaes 
(Rept.  No.  98-81,  Pt.  I).  Ordered  to  be  print- 
ed. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.:  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  H.R.  594.  A  bill  to  amend  section 
1  of  the  act  of  June  5,  1920,  as  amended,  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
settle  claims  for  damages  of  less  than  $2,500 
arising  by  reason  of  acts  for  which  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion is  responsible  (Rept.  No.  98-62).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.:  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  H.R.  596.  A  bill  to  transfer  re- 
sponsibility for  furnishing  certified  copies 
of  Miller  Act  payment  bonds  from  the 
Comptroller  Oeneral  to  the  officer  that 
awarded  the  contract  for  which  the  bond 
was  given  (Rept.  No.  98-63).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PRIVATE  BHJfi  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
(Tlerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.:  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  H.R.  723.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Marsha  D.  Christopher.  (Rept.  No.  98-55). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.:  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  H.R.  726.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of 
James  A.  Ferguson.  (Rept.  No.  98-56).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Bfr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.:  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  H.R.  730.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of 
Ronald  Goldstock  and  Augustus  M. 
Stetham.  (Rept.  No.  98-57).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.:  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  H.R.  732.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of 
Gregory  B.  Dymond,  Samuel  K.  Gibbons. 
Jack  C.  Kean,  James  D.  Nichols,  and  Roy  A 
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Redmond.  (Kept.  No.  M-58>.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  KINDNESS:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  745.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ste- 
phen C.  Ruks.  (Rept.  No.  98-59).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.:  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  H.R.  1750.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Apolonlo  P.  Tumamao  and  others.  (Rept. 
No.  98-«0).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 


JMI 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  dauae  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  BIr.  SKELTON: 
HJl.  25M.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  abolish  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  and  establish  a  single  Chief  of  Staff 
for  the  National  Command  Authorities,  to 
establish  a  NaUonal  Military  CouncU,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  AuCOIN: 
HJl.  2561.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs  and  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BIAOOI: 
H.R.  2562.  A  bin  to  amend  section  45  of 
the  Shipping  Act,  1916;  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  CAMPBELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Matsui,  Mr.  MooRK,  Mr.  Pease,  Mr. 
Thomas  of  California,  Mr.  Martim  of 
North    Carolina.    Mr.    Hahcx,    Mr. 
FumKL.  Mr.  Gibbohs.  Mr.  Schulzk. 
Mr.  VAintn  Jagt.  Mr.  Ascher.  and 
Mrs.  KnnnaxT): 
HJl.  2563.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  authorize  the  conduct  of  feder- 
ally assisted  pilot  projects  designed  to  im- 
prove the  delivery  of  services  under  the  var- 
ious human  services  programs  by  establish- 
ing integrated  service  delivery  systems  for 
those  programs:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By    Mr.    HANCE    (for    himself.    Mr. 
PiCKLB,  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  M(x>rz.  Mr. 
OiBBOics,  Mr.  DuNCAif,  Mr.  Archer, 
Mr.     FowLKR.     Mr.     Frxhzel.     Mr. 
Jacobs,  Mr.  Heitel  of  Hawaii,  Mr. 
Pkasi.  Mr.  Vamser  Jagt,  Mr.  Phiup 
M.  Crane,  Mr.  Schxtlze.  Mr.  Autho- 
ITT,  Mr.  Thomas  of  California,  Mr. 
Bkrkuter,  Mr.  BuLEY,  Mr.  Browm  of 
Colorado.  Mr.   Chenkt.   Bfr.   Daub, 
Mr.  Fields.  Mr.  Hoghes,  Mr.  Knn>- 
hess,  Mr.  LoETPiER.  Mrs.  Martiii  of 
Illinois,  Mr.  Nichols,  Mr.  Patmam, 
Mr.   Stump,   Mr.   Whitehurst,   and 
Mr.  YouRG  of  Alaska): 
HJl.  2564.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  or  his  delegate  to  conduct  a 
study  of  the  advisability  of  replacing  the 
current  Federal  income  tax  system  for  indi- 
viduals  and    corporations    with    a   system 
under  which  Income  tax  is  impoeed  on  gross 
income:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CORCORAN  (for  himself.  ISi. 

SmoH,  Mr.  Dahisl  B.  Crahe,  Mr. 

Philip  M.  Craite,  Bfr.  DuRsnt,  We. 

Evans  of  Illinois,  Idr.  Lipinski,  Mr. 

Michel,  Mr.  O'Brien,  Mr.  Price,  BCr. 

Mabigan,  and  Mr.  Russo): 

H.R.  2565.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Natural 

Oas  Policy  Act  of  1978  to  establish  natural 

gas  pipelines  as  common  carriers,  and  for 


other    purpoaes;    to    the    Committee    on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MAVROULBS: 
H.R.  2566.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  to  provide  for  Increased  represen- 
tation of  small  business  interests  and  agri- 
cultural interests  on  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System:  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
H.R.  2567.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  aUow  certain  pre- 
payments of  principal  and  Interest  to  be 
treated  as  contributions  to  an  individual  re- 
tirement account,  to  allow  amounts  to  be 
withdrawn  from  such  account  to  purchase  a 
principal  residence,  and  for  other  puiposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SHANNON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Frenzel.  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Jenkins. 
Mr.  Wtoen,  Mr.  Dtmally,  and  Mr. 
Thomas  of  California): 
HJl.  2568.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  provi- 
sion  which   terminates   the   exclusion   for 
amounts  received  under  certain  educational 
assistance  programs:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa: 
HJ.  Res.  237.  Joint  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Secre- 
tary-General of  the  United  Nations  should 
be  requested  to  act  as  an  intermediary  in 
the  Nicaraguan-Honduran  border  dispute: 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SOLOMON: 
H.  Con.  Res.  111.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
commemorate    the    Ukrainian    (amine    of 
1933;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


MEMORIAI^ 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

76.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  North 
Carolina,  relative  to  low-income  housing 
programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 

77.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Washington,  relative  to  Port  of 
Grays  Harbor;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

78.  Also,  memorial  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  relative 
to  Tax  Deductions:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILUS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  FORSYTHE: 

H.R.  2569.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Harold 
N.  Holt:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

PRIVATE  resolutions 

H.  Res.  162.  Resolution  to  refer  the  bill, 
HJl.  2569,  for  the  relief  of  Harold  N.  Holt  to 
the  chief  commissioner  of  the  Court  of 
Claims;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 


[OmUtedfrom  the  Record  of  April  13.  1M3J 
HJl.  175:  Mr.  Alexander,  Mr.  Hamilton, 
Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Montoombt,  Mr.  Price. 
Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr.  WRrrrEN.  Mr.  Dickin- 
son, Mr.  HoRTON.  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Sntmer, 
Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  McKinnet, 
Mr.  Marriott,  Mr.  Hammerschmidt,  Mr. 
FORSTTHE.  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  Daub,  Mr. 
Stump,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Wolp,  Mr.  Dwter 
of  New  Jersey,  Mrs.  Roukema.  Mr.  Rooers, 
Mr.  LuKEN,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Whitlet,  Mr. 
Lipinski.  Mr.  Hatcher.  Mr.  Corrada.  BCr. 
Solomon.  Mr.  Hutto.  Mr.  Daniel.  Iifr. 
GooDUNG,  Mr.  RiNALOO,  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Rudd, 
Mr.  Martin  of  New  York,  Mr.  Nielson  of 
Utah,  Mr.  Martin  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Mitchell,  Mr.  Dreier  of  California,  Mr. 
Stemholm,  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska, 
Mr.  LowERY  of  California,  Mr.  Emerson, 
Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Paul,  Mr.  Boehlert,  Mr. 
McNuLTY,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
SuNiA,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr.  Hansen  of 
Idaho,  Mr.  Regula.  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  Winn, 
Mr.  Daniel  B.  (Trane,  Mr.  Wrttehxtrst,  Mr. 
Chappell.  Mr.  Clinoer,  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr. 
Bereuter,  Mr.  Vander  Jagt,  trlr.  Ritter,  BCr. 
Hettel  of  Hawaii,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Roe.  Mr. 
Marlenee,  Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  Tauke,  Mr. 
Burton  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Hopkins.  Mr.  Mav- 
ROULES,  Bflr.  Edwards  of  OlUahoma,  Mr. 
McDonald,  B^.  Olin,  Mr.  Hansen  of  Utah, 
Mr.  Davis,  Mrs.  Vucanovich,  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Nbal. 

[Submitted  April  14, 1983J 

H.R.  220:  Mr.  Goodung.  Mr.  Gunderson. 
Mr.  Bereuter,  and  Mr.  Bevill. 

H.R.  485:  Mr.  Chappell. 

H.R.  927:  Mr.  Neal. 

H.R.  1315:  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  Bartlett, 
Mr.  Berman,  Mr.  Breaux,  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr. 
Clinoer,  Mr.  Dannemeyer,  Mr.  de  la  Garza, 
Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Garcia.  Mr. 
Gingrich,  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr.,  Mr.  Hiler, 
Mr.  HuTTO,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mi.  Lowery 
of  California,  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Ottinger,  Mr.  Patterson,  Mr.  Roe.  Mr. 
Sawyer.  Mr.  Schulze.  Mr.  Sensenbrenner. 
Mr.  Shelby,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Stokes,  Mr.  Stangeland,  Mr.  Sundouist, 
Mr.  Vander  Jagt,  Mr.  Walker,  Mr.  Weber, 
Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mr.  Wise,  and  Mr. 
Thomas  of  California. 

H.R.  1543:  Mr.  Beilznson,  Mr.  Won  Pat, 
Mrs.  Schneider,  Ms.  Ferraro,  Mr.  Howard, 
Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Rangel, 
Mr.  Heptel  of  Hawaii,  Mr.  Ber)(an,  and  Mr. 
Edgar. 

H.R.  1598:  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington,  Mr. 
Weaver.  Mr.  Daschle.  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Ford 
of  Michigan,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Ms.  KAPTxm,  Mr. 
Leland.  Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  McNulty,  Mr.  Ottin- 
ger, Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  D' Amours,  Mr.  Frank, 
Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Kildee.  Mr. 
Ratchporo,  Mr.  Richardson.  Mr.  Williams 
of  Montana,  and  Mr.  Patterson. 

H.R.  1905:  Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Coats,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oldahoma,  Mr. 
Bliley,  Mi.  Mavroules,  Mr.  Nichols,  Mr. 
Roe,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Jeppords,  and  Mr. 
Hall  of  Ohio. 

H.R.  2071:  Mr.  Lujan,  Mr.  Brown  of  Colo- 
rado, Mr.  Pashayan,  Mr.  Marriott,  Mr. 
Cheney,  Mr.  Hansen  of  Utah,  Mr.  Mar- 
lenee, Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  Mr.  McNulty, 
Mr.  McCain,  Mr.  Denny  Smith,  Mr.  Robert 
F.  Smith,  Mr.  Patterson,  Mr.  Weaver,  and 
Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah. 

H.R.  2382:  Mr.  Oxley,  Mr.  Yatron.  Mr. 
Snyder.  Mr.  Gramm,  Mr.  Ltvinoston,  Mr. 
Emerson,  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr.  Skeen,  Mr. 
Corcoran,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Vander  Jagt,  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York,  Mr. 


O'BusN,  Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado,  Mr. 
Natcher.  Mr.  Cheney,  Mr.  Alexander.  Mr. 
Wilson,  Mr.  Mauenbe.  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr. 
QuniBi.  Mr.  db  Luoo.  Mr.  Bbtill,  and  Mr. 
Hn.ER 

HJl.  2560:  Mr.  Gephardt. 

HJ.  Res.  105:  Mrs.  Booos,  Mr.  jErroRoe, 
Mr.  Livinoston,  Mr.  Martin  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Mr.  Chappell,  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr. 
Walkki,  Mr.  Moore,  Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  Guar- 
iNi.  Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr.  Anthony,  Mr.  Tauke, 
Mr.  DbWinr,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Lagomarsino, 
Mr.  CASPBR.  Mr.  Wtdkn,  Mr.  Alexander. 
Mn.  Holt,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Mineia,  Mr.  Pat- 
terson, Mr.  Addabbo,  and  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall. 
Jr. 

HJ.  Res.  187:  Mr.  SntON. 

H.  Con.  Res.  39:  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr. 
Barnes,  Mr.  Boucher,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr. 
FUPFO,  Mr.  Foley,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Garcia, 
Mr.  Walgren,  Mi.  Morrison  of  Connecti- 
cut, Mi.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Towns, 
and  Mr.  Vandergripf. 


gor  applying  for  assistance  under  this  title 
shall  have  the  burden  of  proving  that  he  or 
she  will  be  able  to  fulfill". 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

74.  The  l^>eaker  presented  a  petition  of 
the  American  Public  Health  Association, 
Washington.  D.C..  relative  to  health  insur- 
ance for  the  unemployed;  which  was  re- 
ferred. Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
p<%ed  amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R.  1983 
By  Mr.  OUCKMAN: 
—Page  8.  line  18,  strike  out  "a"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "an  involimtary". 

Page  8,  lines  19  and  21,  insert  before  each 
semicolon  the  following:  "due  to  adverse 
economic  conditions". 

—Page  8,  line  18,  strike  out  ",  or  reduction 
in". 

Page  8,  line  22,  strike  out  "or  reduction". 
—Page  9,  line  6,  strike  out  "reasonable  pros- 
pect" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "significant 
likelihood". 

—Page  10,  after  line  6,  insert  the  following 
new  subsection: 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  criteria 
for  the  computation  and  consideration  of 
the  assets  of  each  mortgagor  applying  for 
assistance  under  this  title,  which  criteria 
shall  be  applied  by  the  Secretary  in  deter- 
mining whether,  as  required  in  paragraphs 
(4)  and  (5)  of  subsection  (a),  such  mortgagor 
is  unable  to  correct  a  mortgage  delinquency 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time  or  to 
resume  full  mortgage  payments  and  such  as- 
sistance is  necessary  to  avoid  foreclosure. 

Page  10.  line  7,  strike  out  "(c)"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(d)". 

—Page  10,  strike  out  lines  3  and  4  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "the  mortga- 
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By  Mr.  WATKIN8: 
-Page  8,  line  17,  insert  "(a)"  after  "Sec.  4.". 

Page  9,  after  line  3,  insert  the  following 
new  subsections: 

"(fXl)  The  Secretary  shall  make  grants 
under  this  subsection  to  nonprofit  institu- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  enabling  such  insti- 
tutions to  establish  and  operate  centers  of 
rural  technology  development. 

"(2)  Any  nonprofit  institution  seeking  a 
grant  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  submit  to 
the  Secretary  an  application  containing  a 
plan  for  the  establishment  and  operation  by 
such  institution  of  a  center  for  rural  tech- 
nology development.  The  Secretary  may  ap- 
prove such  application  if  such  plan  contains 
the  following: 

"(A)  A  provision  that  such  center  will  be 
located  in  a  rural  area  in  the  United  States. 

"(B)  A  provision  that  the  primary  objec- 
tive of  such  center  will  be  to  improve  the 
economic  condition  of  rural  areas  by  pro- 
moting the  development  (through  techno- 
logical innovation  and  adaptation  of  exist- 
ing technology)  and  commercialization  of— 

"(i)  new  products  which  can  be  produced 
in  rural  areas;  and 

"(11)  new  prtxsesses  which  can  be  utilized 
in  the  production  of  products  in  rural  areas. 

"(C)  A  description  of  the  activities  which 
such  center  will  carry  out  to  accomplish 
such  objective.  Such  activities  may  include 
the  following: 

"(i)  Programs  for  technology  search,  in- 
vestigations, and  basic  feasibility  studies  in 
any  field  or  discipline  for  the  purpose  of 
generating  principles,  facts,  technical 
knowledge,  new  technology,  and  other  infor- 
mation which  may  be  useful  to  rural  indus- 
tries, agribusinesses,  and  other  persons,  in 
rural  areas  in  the  development  and  commer- 
cialization of  new  products  and  processes. 

"(ii)  Programs  for  the  collection,  interpre- 
tation, and  dissemination  of  existing  princi- 
ples, facts,  technical  knowledge,  new  tech- 
nology, and  other  information  which  may 
be  useful  to  rural  industries,  agribusinesses, 
and  other  persons,  in  rural  areas  in  the  de- 
velopment and  commercialization  of  new 
products  and  processes. 

"(ill)  Programs  providing  training  and  in- 
struction for  individuals  residing  in  rural 
areas  with  respect  to  the  development 
(through  technological  innovation  and  ad- 
aptation of  existing  technology)  and  com- 
mercialization of  new  products  and  process- 
es. 

"(iv)  Programs  providing  loans  and  grants 
to  Individuals  in  rural  area  and  to  small 
businesses  in  rural  areas  for  purposes  of 
generating,  evaluating,  developing,  and  com- 
mercializing new  products  and  processes. 

"(V)  Programs  providing  technical  assist- 
ance and  advisory  services  to  individuals, 
small  businesses,  and  industries,  in  rural 


areas  for  purposes  of  developing  and  com- 
mercializing new  products  and  processes. 

"(D)  A  description  of  the  contributions 
which  such  activities  are  likely  to  make  to 
the  Improvement  of  the  economic  condition 
of  the  rural  area  in  which  such  center  is  to 
be  located. 

"(E)  Provisions  that  such  center,  in  carry- 
ing out  such  activities  will  seelL,  where  ap- 
propriate, the  advice,  participation,  exper- 
tise, and  assistance  of  representatives  of 
business,  industry,  educational  institutions, 
the  Federal  Government,  and  State  and 
local  governments. 

"(F)  Provisions  that  such  center— 

"(i)  will  consult  with  any  college  or  uni- 
versity administering  any  program  under 
title  V  of  the  Rural  Development  Act  of 
1972  (7  U.S.C.  2661  et  seq.)  in  the  State  in 
which  such  center  is  located:  and 

"(11)  will  cooperate  with  such  college  or 
university  in  the  coordination  of  such  activi- 
ties and  such  program. 

"(G)  Provisions  that  such  center  wUl  take 
all  practicable  steps  to  develop  continuing 
sources  of  financial  support  for  such  center, 
particularly  from  sources  in  the  private 
sector. 

"(H)  Provisions  for— 

"(1)  the  monitoring  and  evaluation  of  such 
activities  by  the  institution  operating  such 
center  and 

"(ii)  the  accounting  of  money  received  by 
such  institution  under  this  section. 

"(3)  Grants  made  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  made  on  a  competitive  basis.  In 
maldng  grants  imder  paragraph  (1),  the  Sec- 
retary shall  give  preference  to  grant  appli- 
cations providing  for  the  establishment  of 
centers  for  rural  technology  development 
which— 

"(A)  will  be  located  in  rural  areas  which 
have— 

"(i)   few   rural   industries   and   agribusi- 


"(11)  high  levels  of  unemployment: 
"(ill)  high  rates  of  migration  of  people. 
businesses,  and  industries:  and 
"(iv)Jow  levels  of  per  capita  income:  and 
"(B)  wiU  contribute  the  most  to  the  im- 
provement of  economic  conditions  of  rural 
areas. 
"(4)  As  used  in  this  subsection— 
"(A)    the    term    'nonprofit    institution' 
means  any  organization  or  institution,  in- 
cluding any  accredited  institution  of  higher 
education,  no  part  of  the  net  earnings  of 
which  inures,  or  may  lawfully  insure,  to  the 
benefit  of  any  private  shareholder  or  indi- 
vidual; and 

"(B)  the  term  'United  States'  means  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, and  the  territories  and  possessions  of 
the  United  States.". 

"(c)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(b)  shaU  take  effect  October  1, 1983. 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m..  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Tmnuioin)). 

PRATER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  D JD..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer 

Let  us  pray. 

Ood  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Apostles 
and  the  church,  having  been  reminded 
yesterday  of  the  most  vicious  violation 
of  human  rights  in  modem  history, 
may  we  heed  the  insightful  words  of 
Thomas  Jefferson:  "God  who  gave  us 
life  gave  us  liberty."  Hearing  these 
words.  O  Lord,  may  we  respond  to  the 
profound,  penetrating  question  which 
Jefferson  asked,  "Can  the  liberty  of  a 
nation  be  secure  when  we  have  re- 
moved a  conviction  that  these  liberties 
are  the  gift  of  God?" 

Father  in  Heaven,  in  a  day  when 
Godless  forces  would  deny  and  destroy 
human  rights,  help  us  to  see  the  futili- 
ty in  struggling  to  preserve  them  when 
we  deny,  privately  and  publicly,  the 
Ood  who  gave  them.  Restore  to  us  the 
convictions  of  our  forefathers:  "We 
hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that 
they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator 
with  certain  unalienable  rights.  ••*. 
That  to  secure  these  rights,  govern- 
ments are  instituted  among  men.  de- 
riving their  Just  powers  from  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed." 

Righteous  God.  in  mercy,  enable  us 
to  return  to  our  spiritual  and  moral 
roots.  In  the  name  of  Him  who  is  "the 
Way.  the  Truth,  and  the  Life."  Amen. 


(.Legiilative  day  of  Tuesday,  April  12, 1983) 

utes.  Following  that,  there  will  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  until  the  hour  of  11 
a.m.,  during  which  time  Senators  may 
speak  for  not  to  exceed  2  minutes 
each.  At  the  hour  of  11  a.m..  the 
Senate  will  go  into  executive  session  to 
resume  consideration  of  the  Adelman 
nomination.  The  vote  on  the  nomina- 
tion Is  scheduled  for  2  p.m.  Time  on 
the  nomination  Is  equally  divided  and 
under  the  control  of  the  chairman  and 
the  ranking  member  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 

We  do  wish  Senators  to  be  on  notice 
that  there  may  be  votes  that  wlU  occur 
prior  to  that  vote  on  the  nomination 
itself.  I  have  no  notice  of  precisely 
when  those  votes  may  occur  or  if  they 
will  occur.  It  is  entirely  possible,  if  not 
probable,  that  at  least  one  vote  will 
occur.  I  think  the  Senate  ought  to  be 
on  notice  that  there  is  the  possibility 
of  a  vote  before  2  p.m.  That  is  the 
message  we  would  like  to  deliver  to  the 
leadership  and  hope  the  two  cloak- 
rooms will  deliver  that  to  respective 
Members. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  the  time. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTING 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
acting  majority  leader  is  recognized. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  to  date  be  ap- 
proved. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  after 

the  time  of  the  two  leaders  under  the 

standing  order,  the  Senator  from  WLs- 

consin  will  be  recognized  for  15  min- 


RECOGNmON  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Democratic  leader  is  recognized. 


S.       1050— NATIONAL       SECURITY 

AND    ARMS    EXPORT    REVIEW 

ACT  OF  1983 

(Introduced  by  Mr.  Byrd.  for  him- 
self, Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Biden.  Mr.  Sar- 
BANES.  Mr.  BlHGAMAN,  Mr.  Cranstoh. 
and  Mr.  Proxmire.) 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  prior  to 
the  Easter  recess.  Senators  Pell, 
Biden.  and  Sarbanes  Joined  with  me  in 
expressing  concern  about  one  of  the 
most  Important  aspects  of  our  foreign 
policy:  The  foreign  military  sales  pro- 
gram. My  distinguished  colleagues  and 
I  made  It  plain  that  we  see  these  sales 
as  a  valuable  part  of  a  well-crafted  for- 
eign policy.  But  we  and  many  other 
Members  of  Congress  are  deeply  trou- 
bled by  the  fact  that  the  present  ad- 
ministration views  arms  sales  not  as  a 
valuable  tool  of  foreign  policy,  but  as 
the  centerpiece  of  its  program,  almost 
to  the  exclusion  of  any  other  consider- 
ations. As  I  saJd  several  weeks  ago,  this 
approach  does  not  give  due  consider- 
ation to  the  matter  of  how  such  sales 
contribute  to  the  defense  and  security 
goals  of  our  own  coimtry.  Nor.  in  my 


opinion,  does  it  recognize  the  risks 
which  accompany  the  sale  of  some  of 
our  best  and  most  sophisticated  weap- 
ons to  a  growing  list  of  developing 
countries. 

Our   concerns   were   well    founded. 
The  Congressional  Research  Service 
has  completed  its  annual  survey  of 
sales  to  developing  coimtries,  utilizing 
Defense  Department  information.  The 
results  show  that  the  United  States 
leads  the  Soviet  Union  and  all  other 
suppliers,  with  sales  agreements  for 
1982  totalling  more  than  $15  billion  to 
the  Third  World.  That  amount  ex- 
ceeds Soviet  sales  by  more  than  $5  bil- 
lion, challenging  administration  claims 
that  there  is  a  sales  gap,  with  the 
United  States  far  behind.  In  fact,  the 
survey  reveals  that  combined  Western 
allied  sales  were  more  than  double  the 
value  of   all   Communist   agreements 
with  Third  World  customers  last  year. 
France  alone  sold  more  than  $7  bil- 
lion, and  the  combined  Western  Euro- 
pean allies  sold  more  than  the  Soviets. 
These  new  statistics  show  that  the 
administration's  program  of  aggressive 
arms  sales  promotion  has  resulted  in  a 
clear  U.S.   lead   in  transfers   to   the 
Third   World.    But.    as   I    have   said 
before,  we  must  ask  ourselves  whether 
Increasing  the  sales  of  some  of  our 
most  sophisticated  weapons  Is  in  our 
interest.  Does  an  unrestrained,  open- 
ended  program  of  weapons  transfers 
to  developing  nations  promote  our  se- 
curity and  improve  our  defenses?  I 
very  much  doubt  that  it  can. 

In  fact,  our  experience  with  the  re- 
ported compromise  of  F-14  aircraft 
and  the  Phoenix  missile  after  the  fall 
of  the  Shah  of  Iran  points  up  the 
danger  of  such  a  policy.  We  may  find 
that  these  sales  provide  our  adversar- 
ies with  access  to  new  high-technology 
systems,  permitting  them  to  be  reverse 
engineered  or  otherwise  compromised. 
We  may  even  find,  as  the  British  did 
during  the  Falklands  war,  that  this 
equipment  can  be  used  against  our 
own  Armed  Forces. 

Along  with  these  obvious  security 
concerns,  accelerated  sales  to  foreign 
coimtries  already  have  resulted  in  bor- 
rowing from  our  own  military  Invento- 
ries. As  such  sales  continue  to  in- 
crease, we  stand  to  lose  even  more  ma- 
teriel. This  means  diminishing  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  readiness  for  the  bene- 
fit of  a  foreign  market  which  we  have 
created.  It  also  may  mean  reducing 
technical  support,  as  we  struggle  to 
fulfill  the  demands  of  foreign  buyers 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  ideotifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


for  trained  maintenance  personnel, 
draining  the  limited  pool  of  specialists 
available  to  keep  our  own  Armed 
Forces  at  the  ready.  The  sales  of  F-16 
fighters  to  Pakistan  and  Venezuela  are 
recent  examples  of  this  problem.  And 
I  was  concerned  to  read  in  last  week's 
New  York  Times  that  the  administra- 
tion is  considering  the  sale  of  some 
1,200  of  the  Army's  new  M-1  tanks  to 
Saudi  Arabia.  Since  it  takes  more  than 
800  Americans  to  service  less  than  60 
new  F-15  fighters  we  sold  to  the 
Saudis,  it  is  Impossible  to  Imagine  how 
many  of  our  trained  technicians  they 
would  need  to  keep  that  many  of  the 
complex  and  troublesome  M-l's  going. 

In  light  of  these  concerns,  I  have 
sent  a  letter  to  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, Mi.  Bowsher,  to  request  that  the 
General  Accounting  Office  look  Into 
the  effects  that  these  foreign  military 
sales  have  on  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces.  I 
believe  that  it  is  imperative  that  Con- 
gress understand  the  consequences  of 
such  sales,  so  we  may  weigh  the  se- 
curity and  defense  risks.  Mr.  Bowsher 
has  Indicated  that  his  office  wIU  un- 
dertake such  an  investigation. 

But  beyond  further  research  and  In- 
vestigation, we  must  act  now  to  return 
to  a  policy  of  selectivity  and  restraint 
in  arms  sales.  Senators  Pell.  Biden. 
Sarbanes.  Proxmire.  (Transton.  and 
BiNGAHAN  have  been  most  helpful  in 
their  support  and  sponsorship  of  a  bill 
I  am  introducing  today  on  my  behalf 
and  on  their  behalf  to  require  congres- 
sional approval  of  all  arms  sales  in 
excess  of  $200  million  in  value.  This 
bill  also  calls  upon  the  President  to 
initiate  negotiations  among  the  NATO 
countries  to  limit  the  level  of  sophisti- 
cation of  weapons  sold  to  developing 
countries,  in  an  effort  to  stem  the  tide 
of  regional  arms  races.  Finally,  it  re- 
quires automatic  submission  to  Con- 
gress of  defense  requirements  surveys, 
used  by  the  Pentagon  in  planning  for- 
eign purchases.  All  of  these  measures 
are  intended  to  assure  a  greater  con- 
gressional role  in  this  very  important 
expression  of  American  foreign  policy. 
I  hope  to  see  the  support  of  other 
Members  of  Congress  in  achieving  this 
objective.  I  feel  that  Senators  Pell, 
Biden,  and  Sarbanes  will  introduce 
this  measure  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Arms  Control  Act  In  committee,  and  I 
urge  other  members  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  to  add  their  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  forward  the 
bill  and  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  It  printed  in  the  Record,  and.  of 
course,  it  will  be  referred  appropriate- 
ly to  the  appropriate  committee,  and  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service  report  to 
which  I  alluded. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of 
Repreaentativet  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congresi  auembled, 

SBOKTTITLI 

Sktion  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"National  Security  and  Amu  Export  Review 
Act  of  1983". 
poucT  OH  Lncirnia  TKAHsms  or  comvkii- 

TIOHAL  ABM8  TO  DSVELOPIMO  COtTHTRIXS 

Sic.  3.  The  first  section  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2751)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"In  recognition  of  the  goals  and  policies 
set  forth  by  this  section,  it  Is  further  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  President 
should  initiate,  through  the  North  Atlantic 
Council  or  other  appropriate  committes  of 
the  North  Atlantic  lYeaty  Organization,  dis- 
cussions to  limit  the  transfer  by  member 
countries  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization to  developing  countries  of  con- 
ventional arms  with  regard  to  the  level  of 
sophistication  of  such  arms,  with  regard  to 
the  region  of  which  the  country  eligible  to 
receive  certain  armstis  a  part,  and  with 
regard  to  any  other  appropriate  criterion 
for  the  limitation  of  such  arms.". 

DKPnrsE  REQunncxirT  suRvrx's 

Sec.  3.  Section  26  of  the  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol Act  (22  n.S.C.  2765)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  after  "in  the  survey"  the 
following:  "and  shall  provide  as  an  adden- 
dum to  such  quarterly  report  the  text  of  aU 
defense  requirement  surveys  completed 
during  the  preceding  calendar  quarter";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsection  (c). 
REQiTiimcxirr    or    cohgressiumal    approval 

FOR   CERTAIH   ARMS   SALES    SOLD   UltDER   THE 
ARMS  EXPORT  COHTROL  ACT 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  36(bXl)  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  (22  n.S.C.  2776(bKl))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  second  sentence  the  following: 
"and  an  item  stating  whether  the  proposed 
recipient  country  or  organization  has  en- 
tered into  an  agreement  with  the  United 
States  under  section  3  and,  if  so,  including 
the  text  of  such  agreement;  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  in  the  fifth  sentence 
"The  letter  of  offer"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "A  letter  of  offer  to  sell  any  defense 
articles  or  defense  services  under  this  Act 
for  not  less  than  $50,000,000  but  less  than 
$200,000,000  or  a  letter  of  offer  to  sell  major 
defense  equipment  for  not  less  than 
$14,000,000  but  less  than  $200,000,000  ". 

(bXl)  Section  36(b)  of  such  Act  (22  U.S.C. 
2776(b)),  as  amended  by  subsection  (a),  is 
further  amended— 

(A)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (2),  (3), 
and  (4)  as  paragraphs  (3),  (4),  and  (5),  re- 
spectively; and 

(B>  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  the 
following: 

"(2)  A  letter  of  offer  to  sell  any  defense 
articles  or  defense  services  under  this  Act 
for  $200,000,000  or  more,  any  design  and 
construction  services  for  $200,000,000  or 
more,  or  any  major  defense  equipment  for 
$200,000,000  or  more  shall  not  be  issued, 
unless— 

"(A)  the  Congress  within  thirty  calendar 
days  after  receiving  such  certification 
agrees  to  a  Joint  resolution  stating  that  it 
approves  the  proposed  sale  and  such  joint 
resolution  is  enacted;  or 

"(B)  the  President  states  in  his  certifica- 
tion that  an  emergency  exists  which  re- 


quires such  sale  in  the  national  security  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  and  sets  forth 
in  the  certification  a  detailed  Justification 
for  his  determination.  Including  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  emergency  drcumstanoes  which 
necessitate  the  Immediate  issuance  of  the 
letter  of  offer  and  a  discussion  of  the  na- 
tional security  interests  involved.". 

(2)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  36<b)  of  such 
Act  (22  U.S.C.  2776(b)).  as  redesignated  by 
paragraph  (IK A),  Is  amended  by  inserting 
before  "resolution"  each  of  the  four  places 
it  appears  "Joint  or  concurrent". 

(3)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  36(b)  of  such 
Act  (22  U.S.C.  2776(b)),  as  redesignated  by 
paragraph  (IKA).  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "and  Joint  resolutions" 
after  "concurrent  resolutions";  and 

(B)  by  inserting  "Joint  or  concurrent" 
after  "any  such". 

RXQUnUOfKHT  OP  COHGRXSSIOHAL  APPROVAL 
POR  CKRTAIIf  COMMERCIAL  SALES 


Sec.  5.  (aKl)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
36(cKl)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "$14,000,000  or  more" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "not  less  than 
$14,000,000  but  leas  than  $200,000,000";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  '$50,000,000  or  more" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "not  less  than 
$50,000,000  but  less  than  $200,000,000". 

(bKl)  Section  36  (c)  of  such  Act  (22  UAC. 
2776(b)).  as  amended  by  subsection  (a),  is 
further  amended— 

(A)  by  redesignating  paragrm>h  (3)  M 
paragraph  (4);  and 

(B)  inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(3)  A  license  for  the  export  of  any  de- 
fense articles  or  defense  services  sold  under 
a  contract  in  an  amount  of  $200,000,000  or 
more  or  any  major  defense  equipment  sold 
under  a  contract  in  an  amount  of 
$200,000,000  or  more  shaU  not  be  issued, 
unless— 

"(A)  the  Congress  within  thirty  calendar 
days  after  receiving  such  certification 
agrees  to  a  Joint  resolution  stating  that  it 
approves  the  proposed  export  and  such 
Joint  resolution  Is  enacted;  or 

"(B)  the  President  sUtes  in  his  certifica- 
tion that  an  emergency  exists  which  re- 
quires such  proposed  export  in  the  national 
security  interests  of  the  United  States  and 
sets  forth  in  the  certification  a  detailed  jus- 
tification for  his  determination,  including  a 
description  of  the  emergency  circumstances 
which  necessitate  the  immediate  issuance  of 
the  export  license  and  a  discussion  of  the 
national  security  interests  involved.". 

(2)  Paragraph  (4)(A)  of  section  36  (c)  of 
such  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2776  (b)),  as  redesignat- 
ed by  paragraph  (IX A),  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "Joint  or  concurrent"  before  "resolu- 
tion". 

(3)  Paragraph  (4XB)  of  section  36(c)  of 
such  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2776(b)),  as  redesignated 
by  paragraph  (IXA),  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "and  Joint  resolutions" 
after  "concurrent  resolutions";  and 

(B)  by  Inserting  "joint  of  concurrent" 
after  "any  such". 

PROHISmOIf  AGAIHST  PRAGMKHTATIOII  OP  ARMS 
SALES 

Sec.  6.  Section  36  of  the  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol Act  (22  U.S.C.  2776),  as  amended  by  sec- 
tions 4  and  5,  is  further  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(eXl)  No  letter  of  offer  to  sell  any  de- 
fense article,  defense  service,  design  and 
construction  service,  or  major  defense 
equipment  under  this  Act  may  be  constitut- 
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ed  80  as  effectively  to  drcumvent  any  re- 
porting or  review  requirement  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(2)  Each  letter  of  offer  for  tbe  sale  of 
any  defense  article  or  major  defense  equip- 
ment under  subsection  (b)  shall  Include,  as 
part  of  its  proposed  sales  price,  the  sales 
price  of  any  related  defense  article  or  de- 
fense service,  including  related  munitions, 
support  equipment,  spare  parts,  training, 
training  equipment,  and  technical  assist- 
ance, proposed  to  be  sold  in  connection  with 
such  sale.". 

APrUCATIOIl  OP  CKRTAIH  AMSHBMKIITS  MASK  BT 
THIS  ACT 

Sec  7.  The  amendments  made  by  sections 
4,  5.  and  6  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  any 
letter  of  offer  or  any  application  for  a  li- 
cense for  export,  as  the  case  may  be,  under 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  the  numbered 
certification  for  which  is  required  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  by  section  36 
<b)  or  section  36  (c).  as  the  case  may  be.  of 
such  Act  and  which  certification  is  so  sub- 
mitted after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

TlXRDS   in   COHVEHTIOIfAL   AUfS   TRAMSFKHS 

TO  THX  Trir]>  World  bt  Major  Supplier, 
1975-83 

nrntODUcnoii 

This  report  updates  its  predecessor— 
"Trends  In  Conventional  Arms  Transfers 
To  The  Third  World  By  Major  Supplier, 
1974-lMl"— published  by  the  Congressional 
Research  Service  (CRS)  on  August  12.  1982. 
It  provides  unclassified  background  data  on 
transfers  of  conventional  arms  to  the  Third 
World  by  major  suppliers  for  the  period 
from  197&-1982. 

The  Third  World  category  includes  all 
countries  except  NATO  nations.  Warsaw 
Pact  nations.  Europe.  Japan.  Australia  and 
New  ZetUand.  U.S.  data  are  for  fiscal  years 
1975-1982  covering  the  period  from  July  1, 
1974,  through  September  30,  1982.  All  for- 
eign data  are  for  the  calendar  year  given. 
U.S.  commercial  sales  and  deliveries  data 
are  excluded.  However,  all  Foreign  Military 
Sales  (FMS)  construction  sales  and  deliv- 
eries are  included  in  the  U.S.  values  totals. 
The  reader  Is  directed  to  the  footnotes  of 
the  tables  for  other  details  regarding  data 
used  In  this  report. 

The  data  in  this  report  are  set  out  in  a 
series  of  tables  illustrating  dollar  values  of 
sales  agreement  and  deliveries  as  well  as 
actual  numbers  of  weapons  delivered  to 
Third  World  countries.  Table  1  shows  the 
dollar  values  of  arms  transfer  agreements 
with  the  Third  World  by  supplier  from 
1975-1982.  Table  2  shows  the  dollar  values 
of  arms  transfer  deliveries  to  the  Third 
World  for  the  same  years.  Tables  lA  and  IB 
show  the  averages  of  agreement  values  for 
suppUers  for  1975-1978  and  1979-1982  re- 
spectively. Tables  2A  and  2B  show  the  aver- 
aged data  for  delivery  values  by  suppliers 
for  the  respective  periods  of  1975-1978  and 
1979-1982. 

Tables  3  through  7  provide  delivery  data 
of  major  suppliers  to  the  Third  World  and 
to  specific  regions  from  1975-1978,  1979- 
1982  and  1975-1982.  These  Ubles  give  de- 
tailed totals  of  specific  weapons  categories 
actually  delivered  to  either  the  Third  World 
as  a  whole  or  to  a  specific  region  of  it  by  the 


United  States,  the  USSR,  or  the  four  major 
Western  European  suppliers  as  a  group.  Re- 
gions are  indentified  at  the  end  of  the  tables 
as  are  descriptions  of  items  included  in  the 
twelve  specific  weapons  categories.  None  of 
the  data  included  in  the  weapons  deliveries 
tables  Includes  Items  delivered  to  any  coun- 
try not  defined  as  a  Third  World  nation. 

SKLCCTKD  SUMMARY  OP  DATA  TRKin»S,  19TS-8a 

Table  1— Third  World  amu  tramfer 
agreements  vaiue* 

Table  1  shows  the  annual  current  dollar 
values  of  arms  transfer  agreements  (sales 
contracts)  with  Third  World  nations  by 
nuUor  suppliers  from  1975-1982.  Some  of 
the  notable  facts  reflected  by  these  data  are 
summarized  below. 

From  1975-1982  the  United  Stetes  led  in 
total  value  of  arms  transfer  agreements 
with  the  Third  World  at  $75.58  billion.  The 
Soviet  Union  ranked  second  with  $65.23  bil- 
lion. The  French  ranked  third  with  $30.75 
billion.  As  a  group,  the  four  major  West  Eu- 
ropean suppliers  made  $59.97  billion  in 
agreements  during  this  period. 

In  1982  the  United  States  reached  a 
record  high  in  arms  transfer  agreements 
with  the  Third  World  at  $15.3  bUllon.  The 
Soviets  ranked  second  with  $10.2  billion, 
while  the  French  ranked  third  at  nearly 
$7.7  billion.  The  four  major  West  European 
suppliers,  as  a  group,  made  nearly  $11  bil- 
lion In  agreement  during  this  year. 

Tables  lA  and  IB— Third  World  arms 
transfer  agreements  values  averages 

Tables  lA  and  IB  show  the  average  of 
arms  agreement  values  of  suppliers  for 
1975-1978  and  1979-1982  respectively  in 
order  to  smooth  out  high  and  low  points  in 
the  data  for  these  two  periods.  Among  the 
facts  reflected  in  these  tables  are  the  follow- 
ing: 

In  the  earlier  period,  1975-1978,  (Table 
lA)  the  United  States  averaged  about  $2.93 
billion  more  in  arms  transfer  agreements 
with  the  Third  World  than  did-tM  Soviet 
Union. 

From  1975-1978,  the  four  major  West  Eu- 
ropean suppliers,  as  a  group,  averaged  about 
$5.62  billion  in  agreements,  slightly  less 
than  the  Soviet  Union's  average  of  $5.81  bil- 
lion. 

In  the  recent  period,  1979-1982.  (Table 
IB)  the  Soviet  Union  averaged  about  $840.5 
million  more  in  agreements  than  did  the 
United  SUtes. 

From  1979-1982.  the  four  major  West  Eu- 
ropean suppliers,  as  a  group,  averaged  $9.37 
billion  in  agreements,  only  about  $288  mil- 
lion less  than  the  United  States  sales  agree- 
ment average  for  these  years.  The  French 
alone  averaged  $5.51  billion  In  agreements 
during  these  years,  reflecting  a  notable 
growth  in  their  share  of  the  Third  World 
arms  market  from  the  earlier  four  year 
period. 

The  data  on  Third  World  arms  transfer 
agreements  In  Tables  1,  lA,  and  IB  show 
that  the  French  are  the  major  conventional 
arms  seller  after  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  At  the  same  time,  as  a  group, 
the  four  major  West  European  suppliers 
have  played  an  important  role  in  the  con- 
ventional arms  marketplace  throughout  the 
years  1975-1982.  Further,  in  the  more 
recent  period  (1979-1982)  it  seems  apparent 
that  their  share  of  the  Third  World  arms 
market  is  Increasing. 
Table  2— Third  World  arms  deliveries  values 

Table  2  shows  the  annual  current  dollar 
values  of  arms  transfer  deliveries  (items  ac- 


tually transferred)  to  Third  World  nations 
by  major  suppUers  from  1975-1982.  Some  of 
the  notable  facts  reflected  by  these  data  are 
summarized  below. 

From  1975-1983  the  Soviet  Union  led  in 
total  value  of  arms  deliveries  to  the  Third 
World  at  $50.1  billion.  The  United  States 
ranked  second  with  $45.75  billiozL  The 
French  ranked  third  at  $14.57  billion.  As  a 
group,  the  four  major  West  European  sup- 
pUers made  arms  deliveries  during  this 
period  valued  at  about  $33.6  bllUon. 

In  1982  the  value  of  U.S.  arms  deUveries 
to  the  Third  World  was  the  highest  of  any 
year  in  1975-1983  period  at  $7.6  bUUon.  The 
Soviet  Union  ranked  second  in  deUveries 
values  at  $7.25  bilUon.  the  French  were 
third  at  $2.4  biUion.  The  four  tnajor  West 
European  suppUers,  as  v.  group,  made  about 
$4.94  bilUon  in  deUveries  during  this  year. 

Tables  2A  and  2B— Third  World  arms 
deliveries  values  averages 

Tables  2A  and  2B  show  the  averages  of 
arms  deUvery  values  of  suppUers  for  1975- 
1978  and  1979-1982  respectively.  Among  the 
facts  reflected  in  these  tables  are  the  foUow- 
ing: 

In  the  earlier  period,  1975-1978,  (Table 
3A)  the  United  States  averaged  about  $753 
milUon  more  in  the  value  of  arms  deliveries 
to  the  Third  World  than  did  the  Soviet 
Union. 

From  1975-1978,  the  four  major  West  Eu- 
ropean suppliers,  as  a  group,  averaged  about 
$2.67  biUlon  In  the  value  of  arms  deUveries— 
about  62  percent  of  the  average  value  of  the 
Soviet's  arms  deUveries  during  this  period 
($4.33  bUllon). 

In  the  recent  period.  1979-1982,  (Table 
2B)  the  Soviet  Union  averaged  atx>ut  $1.84 
bilUon  more  In  the  value  of  arms  deUveries 
to  the  Third  Worid  than  did  the  United 
States. 

From  1979-1982.  the  four  major  West  Eu- 
ropean suppliers,  as  a  group,  averaged  about 
$5.61  bUlion  in  the  value  of  arms  deliveries- 
over  88  percent  of  the  average  value  of 
United  States  arms  deliveries  during  this 
period  ($6.36  bUlion). 

The  data  on  Third  World  arms  deUveries 
in  Tables  2,  2A  and  2B  show  that  the  aver- 
age value  of  Soviet  deliveries  increased  91 
percent  from  the  earlier  period  (1975-1978) 
to  the  most  recent  period  (1979-1982).  In 
the  case  of  the  four  major  West  European 
suppUers.  their  average  delivery  values,  as  a 
group,  have  increased  over  110  percent  from 
the  earUer  period  to  the  most  recent  one. 
The  United  States,  meanwhUe,  has  in- 
creased Its  average  delivery  values  by  only 
27  percent  from  the  1975-1978  period  to  the 
1979-1982  period. 

The  basic  utUity  of  the  doUar  values  of 
arms  transfer  agreements  and  deliveries 
data  is  In  Indicating  long-range  trends  in 
sales  activity  by  major  arms  suppUers. 
These  doUar  values  reflect  what  is  or  has 
been  in  the  delivery  "pipeline."  To  use  these 
data  for  purposes  other  than  assessing  gen- 
eral trends  in  seUer/buyer  activity  in  the 
Third  World  is  to  risk  drawing  hasty  conclu- 
sions that  may  be  rapidly  invaUdated  by 
events. 

More  useful  data  for  assessing  arms  trans- 
fers to  the  Third  World  by  suppUers  are 
those  that  Indicate  who  has  actuaUy  deliv- 
ered numbers  of  specific  classes  of  military 
items  to  a  region.  These  data  are  relatively 
hard  in  that  they  reflect  events  that  liave 
occurred.  They  have  the  limitation  of  not 
giving  detaUed  information  regarding  the 


sophistication  level  of  the  equipment  deUv- 
ered.  However,  these  data  wiU  show  relative 
trends  in  the  delivery  of  various  classes  of 
mlUtary  equipment  and  wlU  also  indicate 
who  the  leading  suppUers  are  from  region  to 
region  over  time.  This  trend  line  data  can 
thereby  indicate  who  is  developing  a  mariiet 
for  a  category  of  weapon  in  a  region,  and 
perhaps  suggest  whether  or  not  an  arms 
race  Is  emerging.  For  these  reasons,  the  fol- 
lowing tables  set  out  actual  deUveries  of  13 
separate  categories  of  weaponry  to  the 
Third  World  from  1975-1982  by  the  United 
States,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  four 
major  West  European  suppliers  as  a  group. 

Table  3—WeapoTU  delivered  to  the  Third 
World 

The  data  in  Table  3  show  that  from  1975- 
1982  the  Soviet  Union  led  in  5  of  the  12  cat- 
egories of  weapons  delivered  to  the  Third 
World  as  a  whole,  whUe  the  major  West  Eu- 
ropean suppUers  led  in  4  and  the  United 
States  in  3.  In  the  most  recent  four  year 
period  (1979-1982)  the  Soviet  Union  led  in 
seven  categories,  the  major  West  Europeans 
in  four,  and  the  United  States  In  one. 

Table  3  Ulustrates  that  from  1975-1982 
the  fk>viets  led  In  deUveries  of  tanks  and 
self-propeUed  guns,  artiUery.  supersonic 
combat  aircraft,  surface-to-air  missUes.  and 
guided  missUe  boats.  In  the  1975-1982 
period  the  major  West  European  suppUers 
led  in  deliveries  of  both  major  and  minor 
surface  combatants,  submarines,  and  heli- 
copters. The  United  States  from  1975-1982 
led  in  deUveries  of  APCS  and  armored  cars, 
subsonic  combat  aircraft,  and  other  aircraft. 

Table  3  shows  that  in  the  most  recent 
period  (1979-1982)  the  SovieU  led  in  deUv- 
eries of  tanks  and  self-propeUed  guns,  artU- 
lery,  supersonic  and  subsonic  combat  air- 
craft, helicopters,  guided  missUe  boats  and 
surface-to-air  missUes.  The  major  West  Eu- 
ropean suppliers  led  in  deUveries  of  major 
and  minor  surface  combatants  as  weU  as 
submarines  in  this  same  period.  They  also 
led  in  deliveries  of  other  aircraft.  The 
United  States  from  1979-1982  led  only  in 
the  delivery  of  APCs  and  armored  cars. 

Breaking  the  Third  World  delivery  data 
into  major  regions  gives  an  indication  of 
which  supplier  or  suppUers  are  dominating 
in  deliveries  in  specific  classes  of  equipment 
and  in  general.  The  regions  examined  are 
East  Asia  and  the  Pacific,  Near  East  and 
South  Asia,  Latin  America,  and  Sub-Saha- 
ran  Africa. 

Table  4— Weapons  delivered  to  East  Asia 
and  the  Pacific 

The  data  in  Table  4  show  that  from  1975- 
1982  the  United  States  dominated  the  deUv- 
ery of  major  weapons  to  E^t  Asia  and  the 
Pacific,  leading  in  9  of  the  12  categories. 
The  Soviets  led  in  only  2  categories.  whUe 
the  major  West  Europeans  led  in  one.  In  the 
most  recent  period  (1979-1982)  the  delivery 
picture  became  much  more  competitive.  The 
Soviet  Union  led  in  six  categories  to  five  for 
the  United  States  and  one  for  the  major 
West  Europeans. 

Table  4  Ulustrates  that  from  1975-1982 
the  United  States  led  in  the  delivery  of  ar- 
tiUery, APCs  and  armored  cars,  major  and 
minor  surface  combatants.  sup)ersonic  and 
subsonic  aircraft,  other  aircraft,  heUcopters, 
and  surface-to-air  missiles.  The  Soviet 
Union  led  in  deliveries  of  tanks  and  self-pro- 
peUed  guns,  and  guided  missile  boats.  The 


major  West  European  suppUers  led  in  deUv- 
eries of  submarines. 

Table  4  shows  that  in  the  most  recent 
period  (1979-1982)  the  Soviet  Union  led  in 
deUveries  of  tanks  and  self-propeUed  guns. 
minor  surface  combatants,  supersonic 
combat  aircraft,  other  aircraft.  heUcopters 
and  guided  missUe  boats.  The  United  States 
led  in  deliveries  of  artUlery.  APCs  and  ar- 
mored cars,  major  surface  combatants,  sub- 
sonic combat  aircraft,  and  surface-to-aU- 
missUes.  The  major  West  European  suppU- 
ers led  in  the  deUvery  of  submarines. 

Table  S— Weapons  delivered  to  Near  East 
and  South  Asia 

The  data  In  Table  5  show  that  from  1975- 
1982  the  Soviet  Union  dominated  the  deliv- 
ery of  major  weapons  to  the  Near  East  and 
South  Asian  region,  leading  in  8  of  the  12 
categories.  The  United  States  and  the  major 
West  E^iropean  suppUers  led  in  2  categories 
each.  In  the  most  recent  period  (1979-1982) 
the  Soviet  Union  led  in  nine  categories,  and 
tied  with  the  major  West  Europeans  in  an- 
other. The  major  West  Europeans  led  in 
two  categories,  whUe  the  United  States  led 
in  none. 

Table  5  Ulustrates  that  from  1975-1982 
the  Soviet  Union  led  in  the  deUvery  of  tanks 
and  self-propeUed  guns,  artiUery,  major  sur- 
face combatants,  submarines,  supersonic 
and  subsonic  combat  aircraft,  guided  missUe 
boats,  and  surface-to-air  missUes.  The 
United  States  led  in  the  delivery  of  APCs 
and  armored  cars,  and  other  aircraft.  The 
major  West  European  suppliers  led  in  deUv- 
eries of  minor  surface  coml>atants  and  heU- 
copters. 

Table  5  shows  that  in  the  most  recent 
period  (1979-1982)  the  Soviet  Union  led  in 
deliveries  of  tanlcs  and  self-propeUed  guns, 
artiUery,  APCs  and  armored  cars,  major  sur- 
face combatants,  supersonic  and  subsonic 
combat  aircraft,  other  aircraft,  heUcopters. 
and  surface-to-air  missUes.  The  Soviets  tied 
with  the  major  West  Europeans  in  deUveries 
of  submarines.  The  major  West  European 
suppUers  led  in  deUveries  of  minor  surface 
combatants  and  guided  mlssUe  boats.  The 
United  States  did  not  lead  in  any  category. 
Table  6— Weapons  delivered  to  Latin 
America 

The  data  in  Table  6  show  that  from  1975- 
1982  the  major  West  European  suppUers  led 
In  five  categories  of  weapons  deUvered  to 
Latin  America.  The  Soviet  Union  led  in  four 
categories  and  the  United  States  in  three.  In 
the  most  recent  period  (1979-1982)  the 
major  West  European  supplies  led  in  six  cat- 
egories and  tied  with  the  Soviet  Union  in 
one  other.  The  Soviet  Union  led  in  four  cat- 
egories. whUe  the  United  States  led  in  one. 

Table  6  Ulustrates  that  from  1975-1982 
the  major  West  European  suppUers  led  in 
the  deUvery  of  APCs  and  armored  cars, 
major  and  minor  surface  combatants,  sut>- 
marines.  and  heUcopters.  The  Soviet  Union 
led  in  the  deUvery  of  tanlu  and  self-pro- 
peUed  guns,  supersonic  combat  aircraft,  and 
other  aircraft. 

Table  6  shows  that  in  the  most  recent 
period  (1979-1982)  the  major  West  Europe- 
an suppliers  led  in  deliveries  of  major  and 
minor  surface  combatants,  subsonic  combat 
aircraft,  other  aircraft,  helicopters,  surface- 
to-air  missUes  and  tied  with  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  deliveries  of  submarines.  The 
Soviet  Union  led  in  deUveries  of  tanks  and 


aelf-propeUed  guns,  APCs  and  armored  cars, 
supersonic  combat  aircraft  and  guided  mis- 
sUe boats.  The  United  SUtes  led  in  the  de- 
Uvery of  artiUery. 

Table  7— Weapons  delivered  to  Africa  (sub- 

SaharanJ 
The  data  in  Table  7  show  that  from  1975- 
1982  the  Soviet  Union  led  in  seven  catego- 
ries of  weapons  deUvered  to  Sub-Saharan 
Africa.  The  major  West  European  suppUera 
led  In  four  categories.  The  United  States  led 
in  none.  In  the  most  recent  period  (1979- 
1982)  the  Soviet  Union  led  in  six  categories. 
whUe  the  major  West  European  suppUen 
led  in  five.  The  United  States  led  in  none. 

Table  7  Ulustrates  that  from  1975-1983 
the  Soviet  Union  led  in  the  deUvery  of  tanks 
and  self-propeUed  guns.  artiUery.  APCs  and 
armored  cars,  supersonic  and  subsonic 
combat  aircraft,  guided  missUe  boats  and 
surface-to-air  missUes.  The  major  West  Ehi- 
ropean  suppUers  led  In  the  deUvery  of  major 
and  minor  surface  combatants,  other  air- 
craft, and  heUcopters.  Tbe  United  States  led 
in  no  delivery  category. 

Table  7  shows  that  in  the  most  recent 
period  (1979-1982)  the  Soviet  Union  led  in 
the  deUvery  of  tanks  and  self-propeUed 
guns.  artiUery.  supersonic  and  subsonic 
combat  aircraft,  guided  missile  boats,  and 
surface-to-air  missUes.  The  major  West  Eu- 
ropean suppliers  led  in  deUveries  of  APCs 
and  armored  cars,  major  and  minor  surface 
combatants,  other  aircraft,  and  helicopters. 
The  United  States  led  in  no  delivery  catego- 
ry. 

Regional  summary  1979-82 

The  regional  weapons  deUvery  data  collec- 
tively show  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  the 
leading  arms  suppUer  to  the  Third  World  of 
several  major  classes  of  conventional  weap- 
onry from  1979-1982.  The  United  States 
also  transferred  substantial  quantities  of 
many  of  the  same  weapons  classes,  but  did 
not  match  the  Soviets  in  sheer  numbers  de- 
Uvered during  this  period.  The  major  West 
European  suppUers  were  serioiis  competi- 
tors of  the  two  superpowers  In  weapons  de- 
Uveries from  1979-1982.  making  notable  de- 
Uveries of  certain  categories  of  armaments 
in  every  region  of  the  Third  World,  but 
most  particularly  In  Latin  America. 

In  spite  of  these  various  trends  a  note  of 
caution  is  warranted.  Aggregate  data  on 
weapons  categories  deUvered  by  suppliers  do 
not  provide  indices  of  the  quaUty  or  level  of 
sophistication  of  the  weaponry  actuaUy  pro- 
vided. As  the  history  of  recent  conventional 
confUcts  suggests.  quaUty  and/or  sophistica- 
tion of  weapons  can  offset  a  quantitative 
disadvantage.  The  fact  that  the  United 
States,  for  example,  may  not  "lead"  in 
quantities  of  weapons  deUvered  to  a  region 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  weapon- 
ry it  has  transferred  caimot  compensate,  to 
an  important  degree,  for  larger  quantities  of 
less  capable  weapons  systems  deUvered  by 
the  Soviet  Union  or  others. 

Further,  these  data  do  not  provide  any  in- 
dication of  the  capablUtles  of  the  recipient 
nations  to  use  effectively  the  weapons  actu- 
aUy delivered  to  them.  Superior  training- 
coupled  with  quaUty  equipment— may,  in 
the  last  analysis,  be  a  more  important  factor 
in  a  nation's  abUity  to  engage  sucessfuUy  in 
conventional  warfare  than  the  size  of  its 
weapons  inventory. 
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April  H  198S 


197S 


1976' 


1977 


1971 


1979 


1910 


1911 


19S2 


1M. 


19,717 


24J39 


25.077 


20.434 


29.212 


45,620 


30.209 


43,197 


ll»Oii 


Fian... 


SMb- 


ini«<" 


OtolMMH. 


U.SiJ.. 


15J02 

16^79 

13JI7 

16,534 

17.107 

27.840 

15.984 

29.292 

9.617 

12.574 

6.042 

6.714 

9.077 

9.660 

4.589 

15J07 

2.62S 

1.040 

3.065 

1.9«5 

4.130 

8.700 

1.555 

7.670 

495 

500 

1.410 

2.535 

1.270 

2.140 

1J35 

1,485 

630 

725 

1.225 

2.510 

175 

780 

1.640 

430 

1.040 

360 

980 

1J90 

345 

2.875 

345 

1.405 

195 

IJtO 

1.265 

1.420 

2.110 

3.685 

6.020 

2.995 

4.415 

7,760 

11.090 

3.900 

10.405 

17.780 

14.225 

13.905 

3.655 

6.550 

10.155 

2J75 

8.925 

15.485 

7J80 

10.205 

760 

UIO 

935 

1.025 

1.480 

2,295 

6145 

3.700 

I  (1975=100)  ».. 


101 


117 


114 


123 


132 


146 


166 


110 


>  US.  Ml  at  to  fim  |W  PM  M  CM«  Ikiiarial  ta  *♦  1.  1974,  araHi  S«t  31  IWm 

^^  '      ■     ^-^-  --. S.  M  pnCB  |Mi  KMt  1*  IDlMI 

liiiMaxMt  (IMSF)    '  - 


awm 


I  l«iRs  raHict  Dan  s*s  QMsamaM  (ton(  Hk  faal  mr  Mated.  Fwifi  dm  « la  Mb  olNtejMr  imr. 


cakab  canW  M  Ml 
•Hi 


«  M  alas  if  !■  aiiay  nalaa  am* 


■  (■  Ui.  Ml  «M(  n  B  Wms:  mciI  ) 


1975  ($1.157.000JI00):  fixH  vea  1976  mi 
_  _     _  iBCll  >»   1982   (0).   tM  mM  attgn 

\m'faat  im  1976  kMb  Ike  tnntml  «arta  (iisal  yw  197T). 
■  DiprtiM  of  Mnt  pncc  *Mdi  (mus  poaiai  (Mb). 


Tmvok.  spn  pats,  castnction.  il  asodiM  aniot,  rnWay  nastan  aal  tnimi  priftan.  U.S.  _ 
^M«  tarlMli  maan.  Im,  PWnins.  IMaii;  a«l  SoiDi  toM.  MUF  to  IbciI  1««  1975  ms 
'        ■"».  )lW.0O0i0O0  to  ftKH  yea  1381,  aid  $130,000,000  in  fool  yw  1912.  Tto  « 
ll  awto  (1236.000.000):  fisal  yea  1977  (82,953.000,000):  Inal  yea  1978  (11, 
taMes  Hmm  Pict  nitim.  NATO  mtons,  Einpe.  iipai.  «iBlnto.  ad 


'M^TiTM  toiTaidlMiA  *o  BrtM.Mn  111.000,000  a  todl  Mir  1979:  $132,000,000  a  fini  «a  1980:  llOO.dOOiOOO  to  ftKH  yea  1381,  aid  $130,000,000  Jn,  fool  yea  19»;,J)ie 
1979   ($t«0.800):   linl  yor   1980   (0):   fool  yw   1981.(0): 


conRNTcnl  site 
$544,000,000. 
ihN  of  inMfl 
,673.000,000): 


SantUi. 


TABLE  1A.-ARIIS  TRANSFER  AGREEMENTS  VALUES  AVERAGES.  TO  THIRD  WORLD  BY  SUPPUER,  1975-78  ' 

[k  MtaB  of  catrad  U.S.  dgtan) 


1975 


1976* 


1977 


1971 


tmam 

1975T1) 


Telil- 


19.717 


24J39 


25.077 


20.434       22.391.75 


15.302 


16.579 


13,987 


16.534      15.600.50 


rfSBt--. 


HBllkfMav.. 
KHy.. 


OMalmaMtt- 


UiSJ.- 
aiai(^ 


9.617 

12.574 

6.042 

6,714 

1,736.75 

2.625 

1.04O 

3.065 

1.965 

2.173.75 

495 

500 

1.410 

2.535 

1.235.00 

630 

725 

1.225 

2.510 

1.272.50 

1.040 

360 

980 

1,390 

942.50 

ns 

\M 

1.265 

1,420 

1,240.00 

4.415 

7.760 

11.090 

3.900 

6,791.25 

3.655 

6.550 

10.155 

2.875 

5J08.75 

760 

1.210 

935 

1.025 

982.50 

1(1975=100)'.. 


100 


107 


114 


123. 


>U.S.ditiatlorfisc^yeagMii(a«laMraie  paiod  fm  My  1,  1974.  tlraili  Sept.  30.  1978)  US 
'  Mil  to  taagn  coBtnes  ae  bned  1^  slimM  aMg  prats.  41  prices  pm  adiide  the  lakas 
ts  a«  cidife  B  ae  MlMS  ol  Ite  ailay  aaslan  Mnice  tariaTictiail  (MASF)    '' 
na  MiM  •(  taMi  cattxh  caoM  M  eel  isliM  a  Ito  U.S.  dMiitaM  ae  b  Wtas:  RxH  . 
1978  ($1,673,000,000).  Itod  Wortd  attfn  eadafes  Nasae  Pxt  IWns.  NATO  atfae.  Empe.  J^ai. 
'  Ui.  dMi  to  fiscK  yea  1976  ndafes  ttc  trasltnial  qurter  (fiscH  yea  197T). 
■  BlMd  ai  Omataail  of  Defense  pnx  MMx  (numis  pensm  fwds) 


vreaiMt  fipites  reflect  Hnse  ules  cmsuimited  during  the  fiscil  yea  mdioM.  Foreipi  dati  are  for  the  c*Mto  yia  |wai. 
e  me  «aues  oTewpBO.  spat  pats,  constructKxi,  al  assodatal  services,  mitay  assstaice  aid  traninj  propans  U.S.  cajnawl  ate 
«hidi  priMtol  grait  hndng  la  South  Vietnan.  Las.  Philippiiies,  Thailaid,  ad  South  Kmi.  MASf  hx  fiscil  yea  1975wB  $544  000.000. 
yea  1975  ($1,157,000,000):  fiscil  yea  1976  aid  traisitionil  quarter  ($236,000,000);  fisdl  yea  1977  ($2,953,000,000):  aid  fiscil  yea 
vai.  Aiotnii.  aal  Ne»  Zeabnd. 


SoneUi. 
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1979 


1910 


1981 


1982 


19^2) 


(197! 


TeW- 


28.212 


45.620 


30.209 


43.197      36J09.50 


Ni^QaMiMiit.. 
OfaNdi: 


UhWSMB... 
Fiau 


(Mvktiaartt- 


Ui.S.11.. 


17.807 

9.077 
4.130 
1.270 
875 
345 
2.110 
10.405 

8.925 
1.480 


27,840 

9.660 
8.700 
2.140 
780 
2,875 
3,685 
17.780 

15.485 
2.295 


15.914 

4.519 
1.555 
1.135 
1.640 
345 
6.020 
14.225 

7.310 
6,145 


29,292       22.730.75 


15J07 
7.670 
1,415 
430 
1.405 
2,995 

13,905 

10,205 
3.700 


9.651.25 
5.513.75 
1.612.50 
931.25 
1,242.50 
3,702.50 
14,071.75 

10.491.75 
3.510.00 


lata  (1975=100)'.. 


132 


146 


166 


IW. 


1912).  U.S  MeaMM  il|a«  rdlKt  these  sate  coBunamta)  during  Hie  fiscal  yea  rndKatoL  Foreigii  data  atto  the  caknto  yor  (mb. 
a  toeipi  coialries  are  basal  apai  estinrtd  sefcj  prices  A«  prices  l|i»Bi  iadade  the  yatoes  oTawpoB 
oartnct  ohMi  a«  ncMtd.  e  ac  vHaes  of  flie  milay  asstace  arm  hnitol  axauni  (IMSf)  »hich 


>  U.S  data  at  to  local  yea  |l«en  (aid  CM*  Nk  Hied  hoi  Od  1. 1971.  ttna^  Sapl  30, 
SMhIicssfeeMi  to  tativi  caaMrie  are  basal  apai  estanried  seini  prices  »  prices  HMn  iadadc  Ok  yataes 


fanapons.  spae  nrts,  coistnctian,  al  associated  sevices.  mitan  assistince  aid  ttainini  prapams.  U.S.  conmiaaal  sate 


pait  haidm  to  thailaid.  South  Korea.  Rebtal  part  trastos  to  South  Kona  aid  Thatand,  abo  enhrfid,  wae  $11,000,000 

I  year  1979:  $132,1)00.600  in  fisoi  yea  1910.  I1OO.OOO.OOO  to  ftnl  yea  1911:  aid  $l3O.0O0,0(JO  In  fiscal  yea  1912.  The  «ihe  of  haiai  cnrtracts  caveled  but  not  indudat  in  the  US  data  above  at  b  h*ws:  fiscal  yea  1971 
(SlJi73.M0.000):  fK*  yea  1979  ($6.00o!o00):  fiscal  yea  1980  ($0):  fiscal  yea  1911  ($0):  aal  fiscal  yea  1W2  ($0)  Third  Wold  catepiry  exdudes  Wvsaw  Pact  Nations,  NATO  nations.  Europe,  lapai,  Austraha.  aid  New  Zealaid 


•  Band  ai  D^ataaal  of  OataBi  Prica  IMWa  (nias  paoiai  haak). 
U.S. 
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1975 


1976" 


1977 


1971 


1979 


19n 


19(1 


1912 


TaW- 


tm 


11.996 


15J87 


19.534 


23.170 


22.241 


26J58 


26J7( 


01  ■Nek:" 
IMa.. 
rfMOI... 


5.015 


7,726 


9.787 


12.139 


12.415 


12.571 


16.268 


15476 


ISMm 


NildMi 


Italy.. 
Othaheiwirid. 


U.St«... 
OthaOn 


M.. 


MtoiriMaiindH  (1975:=  100)'.. 


3JMS 

4.646 

5J32 

6.649 

6«S 

im 

6.008 

'•? 

W 

970 

1.090 

1.755 

1,445 

2.745 

'JSf 

MS 

«5 

$75 

785 

1.120 

900 

1.765 

1.755 

ijes 

2N 

515 

655 

660 

750 

980 

1.155 

435 

m 

190 

345 

705 

620 

630 

1.000 

830 

as 

830 

1.020 

1.250 

1,875 

1.450 

2.595 

3J40 

UK 

4.270 

5J00 

7.395 

10.755 

9.670 

10.090 

10.500 

2J90 

725 

740 

6.410 
9«5 

9.720 
1.035 

8.260 
1.410 

7.245 

635 

3.255 

100 

107 

114 

123 

132 

146 

166 

180 

U«Miaito(ia^iwflMi(aNtoaNilfei  imd  Im  My  1. 1974.  MnMi  SipL  30. 1982).  Fatin  drti  at  to  Ito  c*aM  yMr  ^hr.  Stalista  *nMi  to  toaia  caaalms  at  bsed  imn  eshnM  aia|  prices  M 
^  lE  !te  idMnu  M  galL  MMra^  ad  iSSpmwt.  VH.  caanacMWoMnct  MhB  at  eidadid.  b  ac  «*es  ol  the  aiby  Badan  amcc  hMM  ic 

KM  He  MhB  01  iMpaB.  vat.pam.  .^^M^^^^mnB^  wm^^i^^^^mM^  SewXs  to  fiscal  yia  1975  .at  $1.125,000W  toUMI  part  traotos  to  Sadk  brei  ari  TkM  «be  adadid. 

il98o7«5D.OO0,OOO  in  fixH  yea  1981;  aal  $130J100.^     '    ' ""  ""^  ^ '^  "" "^  ""^  "      ""~    —  —  ^"^ 


thMi  acWi  (to  Mhas  id  . . 
TiMSF)  aMch  pmidri  pan 


ipa«pirti,i 
to  Saitti  Vielnan. 


;ili0bil.600  in'taH  yiar  197r$10.0dO,o6b  in  toed 


$130JI0O.000  in  fical  yea  1982.  Thiri  Natd  cMBfay  cxtodB  IHaaa  Pad  Mtom.  NATO  artos.  Eanpi.  Jipai.  Aadiita.  art  Ma 


'  U.S.  drti  to  fiscal  y«r  1976  inckateihe  haisitional  quata  (fiscal  Ma  197T]. 
>  Baal  Ml  Dqartmnl  of  Detaae  Price  deflato  (minus  poaai  hads). 
Source:  U.1  GoMnanart. 


TABLE  2A.-ARMS  DEUVERtES  VALUES  AVERAGES  TO  THIRD  WORU)  BY  SUPPUER.  1975-78» 
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1975 


1976' 


1977 


1978 


Anom 
(MK^) 


ToW.. 


^m 


11.996 


15.587 


19334      U.7H.2S 


NoMlDRMnunist .. 

oil 


Unitod  State 

France.... 

United  KaipfcMi.. 
West  Gemuny — 
nah.. 


ConvnunBt „.... .. 

OfwMt: 


U.S.S.R ,....„ 

Otto  CofntnuRBt... 


3.0(5 
480 
405 
270 
190 
513 

3.025 

2J90 
635 


7.726 

4.646 
970 
575 
515 
190 
130 

4,270 

3,445 
725 


9,717 

5J32 

1,050 

715 

655 

345 

1.020 

5J00 

5.060 
740 


12.139     tm.n 


6.649 
1.755 
1.120 
660 
705 
1.250 
7,395 

6.410 
9(5 


5.071.x 
1M3.75 
721.25 
525.00 
357.50 
921i5 
5.122.50 

4J2(J5 
771 J5 


Oola  nflahoi  ndei  (1975=100)'.. 


110 


107 


114 


123. 


throiMi  Sapl  30,  1971).  Foewi  data  at  to  the  caknda  yta  given  Statistc  shown  to  tDrapi  auitnes  an  taljpi  1 
i.  mitory  assistan  and  trwiM  prapans  U.S.  conmodal  sate  coftxt  vafaes  at  eaMA,  b  ae  values  of  the  aMn 
andSMh  taTltlS  hT^ySr  1975  WB  $544,000,000.  Third  WaM  calepry  eatote  Wasae  Pa:!  Nllaas.  NAlb 


sdtol  prioas  Al  prices 
rjawe  hMkd  axaad 
Earape,  Japai.  AnMl. 


fSSf)  which  provided  pail  fundaig  to  South 'viehian,  Ub,  Phdippines,  Thailaid.  i 

'  US  data  to  fiscal  year  1976  indude  the  traisitionil  quata  (fiscal  yea  197T). 

>  Band  on  Depatmenl  of  Defense  price  deflator  (minus  pension  funds). 
Source:  U.S  GoMnment. 

TABLE  2B.-ARMS  DEUVERIES  VALUES  AVERAGES  TO  THIRD  WORU)  BY  SUPPUER,  1979-82  » 
[to  nHBB  of  cwitnt  U.S.  dalas] 

1979  1910  1911  1912        ^m^) 

j^ 23.170  22J41  26451  26376      24.536i5 

Non^aianmst - •        "^^         ^^  ^         "^^      '<■«» 

""tSlLKSrtB  61K  5.001  6,006  7,601        6451.75 

UnM  State 1^45  2,745  3,755  2J85        2.577.50 

SSiiiiii;' -•-•■- JJ5       ,jj5     ,<3,^ 

WMbamay ^^  ^  ^^  ^         j^qq, 

^^^^^^^^^^^^  otha  Ml  NMi "::::::::::::::::;::::::::~:z""Z~ 10.755      8,67o      10,090      10,500    10.253.75 

""•lifi-,,  _      9.720  1.260  7.570  7.245        1.191.75 

^LsiiM::::::::::::::::::=:::::=^^^  1:035      i.4io      2.520      3.255    2^5100 

IMtoailtolniinta  (1975=100)' '^  '**  '"  "" 

'USd*attofiscalyeapMa(aidcovalhep»iBlli««Oill,  1971,  thnvih  SipL  30, 1912).  Focipi  drii  at  to  the  cateda  yea  pMa  ^Brtcs  sharatototipi  cnnbies  art  taediipon  «*|*|1'*3>™5.*' Jj* 
mai  iduk  Ha  MduB  of  wenn.  mn  Bats.  caistncSon  al  assooiM  sovioB.  mitay  Bsstan  ad  tninii«  pnpaK.  U.S.  conmacal  sate  cadnct  vatae  ae  edakd.  b  ant  vakies  of  the  mMvy  j^ttn  arviz  linM  xxoual 
fBSfTwhttl^  Sadh  Itoea  arf  TSSarSo  eaJudat  were  $11,000,000  ia  fiwi  yea  1979,  $132,000,000  «  fiscal  yea  1910,  $100,000,000  m  fscal  yea  1911: 

■d  $130,000,000  in  fiscal  yea  1982  Third  Worid  category  eidudes  Wasaw  fM  nahons.  NATO  nations.  Europe,  Japai.  Austraia.  aid  New  Zeabnd. 

>  Baad  on  Department  ol  Defense  price  deflator  (minus  pension  funds) 
SaiCK  U.S.  Gmenenoit 
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TAKE  3.-NUMBaS  OF  WEAPONS  DELIVERED  BY  MAJOR 
SUPPUERS  TO  THE  THIRD  WOfllD  > 


ILIU 


bnn- 


l«7S-7t 


1975-C 


tfCl 


SMMk 

SaWBca 


cmM  acnlt.. 


(MwaraiR.. 


MkT^liii: 


SataMMir 


(»»$). 


6.IU 

J,SI9 

12.711 

(3 

124 

t 

1.2S4 

579 

1JK2 

S42 

0 

U07 


10,0W 

12,600 

12.475 

41 

175 

9 

3,160 

380 

410 

USO 

71 

lUOO 


1,420 

1,670 

4,500 

i« 

313 

21 

470 

120 

130 

1,610 

39 

2JS0 


>TM  Nrt  olv^  cdiriB  N»w  Pact  ntas,  NATO  MJOH,  El 
k|K  taWb,  ad  Nw  Zailad  U.&  (Mi  m  lor  fini  i«n  pm 
CMT  tttliMlMi  My  1.  1974.  tKnili  S«l  30,  1982).  Fgnitn  « 
M  oMk  wn  MR 


NATO  ntOH,  Evqa, 
Ml  (Md 
(Miat 

'llaia  iSm  Ewopsan  ndudes  Face.  IMW  KntdOM,  Wet  Getnany, 
ari  niVati  a  a  inreiale  firn. 
Smrc:  U.1  GtMnaal 

TABii  4.-NUMBERS  OF  WEAPONS  DELIVERED  BY  MAJOR 
SUPPUERS  TO  EAST  ASIA  AND  THE  PAaFIC> 


Vtoflpons  ategny 


State 


U,&lll 


Einpe- 


1975-78 
Tata  ad  MHniKiid  VB- 


ARsad 


■wHln 


Sanaic 
Saica 


Otaiarart 

HaoooMs 

Godeo  (iBsk  boats... 
SvticMiMH  mssds  (SAVl) . 

1979-82 
Tab  ad  MHnpcM  pns — 


WCS  ad  «MNd  cas- 


Sanak  mM  acnft 

Saaac  caaM  amll 

BMrilreift 

HriRaMs— 

SSwiam  lob 

Sato-to«aisdB(S«Vs). 

1975-82 
TalB  ad  jrt-fnpdtd  fas... 

Arttey - — 

ARs  ad  aand  cas 

Witt  satai  cMMails ~ 

SjtafiMs _ 

Saaaac  coaM  aoill 

Maac  oaM  acnft 

Oda  acnft 


734 

ixa 

M 

28 

51 

0 

278 

137 

2f9 

97 

0 

40S 


419 

778 

993 

13 

31 

0 

138 

183 

79 

131 

0 

1.287 


1.153 

1.991 

1J81 

41 

82 

0 

416 

240 

348 

228 


110 

90 

80 

2 

5 

0 

IS 

0 

70 

30 

0 

4 


LOSO 

700 

350 

4 

40 

0 

250 

SO 

100 

140 

8 

300 


1,160 

790 

430 

6 

45 
0 
265 
SO 
170 
170 
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TABLE  6.-NUMBERS  OF  WEAPONS  DELIVERED  BY  MAJOR 
SUPPUERS  TO  LATIN  AMERICA>-ContinMd 


smb 


u^u 


State 


U,Si.ll 


WNan 


GmM  modi  bolts — 

SatiDMMr  MiBita  (SAITl) 


0 
1.696 


8 
300 


3 
60 


r  arfai 


■  J^ai.  taMi,  ad  Nw  Zatad.  Ul  dMi  a«  M  faatjun 
ma  (ad  aar  la  paW  ma  My  1,  1974,  llnafli  SwL  30,  1982). 
Ma  drtin  la  oteda  yan  aai 

Mhia  NMai  E«<»ai  kMb  Fnax.  Uatad 
ad  Rriy  lails  a  a  nrwk  fisat. 

Sank  US.  Gonaaant 

TABLE  5.-NUMBERS  OF  WEAPONS  DELIVERED  BY  MAJOR 
SUPPUERS  TO  NEAR  EAST  AND  SOUTH  ASIA  > 


Swnaic 
Saateo 


OtariiRnn- 


iJRnfl-. 


IMoatan 

IM  tewi     GriMite* Ml... 
mm^mmmi,      s■,|a^Mit  aiMte 


(S«8ri). 


1975-82 


APCt  ad  awnd  c»~ 


State 


USiJ 


tMai      Siaaco 


omM  tfcnll^. 


(MaacnR... 


1975-78 
Tads  ad  iril-fnpdM  |ai~ 

ArtlKy 

AKs  ad  anond  ess 


Siunaic 
Sinaico 


apcnil.. 


Otta  acnft... 


Hrioalas 
Gaddaa 


aaadtlnli... 


Sa1i»iMr  iMta  (SAVi) . 
1979-82 

TmIs  wA  srit-pnpcM  pM.... 

AfUtery 

APCs  wd  arworad  carl.- 

M^v  nrin  contaMMts. 


Smwsbrc 

SaaoK  comM  arcnft 

OdHr  Mcnft — 

Hmkomhs 
GuididaB 


SafaoHMir 


(SAirs). 


70 

30 

SO 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

90 

0 

10 


10 
100 
2S0 
0 
23 
2 
0 
10 
80 

m 

3 
50 


130 

300 

1 

23 
2 
0 
10 
180 
190 


1975-82 

Tata 

AltiBT... 

AKs  ad  aaoal  ca> 

MiMr  swnce  canMUn.. 
SutmriMS ~..-. . 


SuEvTcanM  *cnn.. 
Ottier  MOifl __.». 


Gadtdnis 


Svln-tiMit  fflialcs  (SABTs) . 


2J92 

2J60 

900 

1,060 

3,700 

/SO 

6,125 

4,500 

1,450 

4 

11 

13 

29 

IS 

89 

1 

4 

3 

507 

1.030 

150 

173 

100 

10 

392 

50 

210 

194 

250 

685 

0 

30 

10 

4jgi 

11.100 

1,420 

2,041 

4,080 

230 

907 

3,970 

300 

4.890 

4,950 

1,200 

5 

15 

8 

6 

12 

SO 

0 

2 

2 

278 

IJOO 

220 

6 

90 

40 

68 

100 

90 

4 

650 

360 

0 

19 

23 

2.103 

3,900 

690 

4.993 

7,040 

1.130 

1.967 

7,670 

1,050 

11.015 

9,450 

2,650 

9 

26 

21 

3S 

27 

139 

1 

6 

5 

785 

2.330 

370 

179 

190 

50 

460 

150 

300 

198 

900 

1,045 

0 

49 

33 

6J11 

15.000 

2,110 

>  U.S.  dMi  an  tar  focal  lan  pm  (ad  ower  tke  paiod  Inm  My  1, 
1974,  Onat  Sen  30,  19K).  Fmitn  diti  vc  Iw  calendar  years  pm. 

'  Maja  Wedan  Eaapaa  adalis  Fraice,  United  Kngdom,  West  Germany, 
ad  Italy  aials  s  a  avapk  fipn. 

SaackU.S.1 


TABLE  6.-NUMBERS  OF  WEAPONS  DELIVERED  BY  MAJOR 
SUPPUERS  TO  LATIN  AMERICA> 


Whi»b  category 


State 


U.S,SJL 


J<i|or 
Westeni 
Enrope- 


1975-78 
Tada  ad  nlf.prc|xlal  nre.. 

AHJay -..._. 

ARs  ifld  anand  can 


Mar  safaoe  ceaMaMs.. 

SitaatMi 


Samae 

Oda  acraft.. 
HeiOBlas — 
Gadeo  msade 
Swfac»^o« 

1979-82 
Tiflks  jnd  SBK-pioptM  |uns .. 

Mhiy _ 

ATCs  ad  armored  can... 


(SAVj)  .. 


43 

130 

110 

601 

190 

120 

194 

20 

200 

6 

0 

1 

5 

IS 

40 

S 

0 

11 

18 

100 

30 

142 

10 

10 

172 

40 

80 

83 

70 

70 

0 

5 

3 

0 

750 

110 

5 

140 

20 

873 

490 

90 

0 

170 

140 

7 

3 

20 

IMSSM  bORl~. 


Safao-lMir  nista  (SAITi) .. 


2 

25 

30 

0 

3 

3 

10 

120 

X 

18 

0 

2« 

42 

40 

90 

49 

30 

90 

0 

8 

0 

0 

340 

UO 

48 

270 

130 

1,274 

680 

210 

194 

190 

340 

13 

3 

28 

7 

40 

70 

5 

3 

14 

28 

220 

60 

160 

10 

30 

214 

80 

170 

112 

100 

160 

0 

13 

3 

0 

IJNO 

610 

•  LcMei  CaalL  US.  dte  a«  M  fiaal  van  ma  (ad  cna  Va 
perial  Ina  My  1.  1974,  tra#  S«l  30,  1982).  Mp  data  M  fa 

>  Itaja  dfedeni  Einvev  wMa  Fiace.  UiiM  Kivtan.  West  Gsmay, 
ad  Ri^  Mais  as  an  agpetalt  fifure 
Saace;  U.S.  Govemment 

TABLE  7.-NUMBERS  OF  WEAPONS  DEUVERED  BY  MAJOR 
SUPPUERS  TO  AFRICA  (SUB-SAHARAN)  > 


Weapons  cattery 


tMted 
Slates 


U.S.S.II. 


wesani 
Earope- 


1975-78 

Tinks  md  seM-prafriW  fMB.. 

Aftilefy 

APCs  Jfld  vnorad  cvt — . — 

MfV  HnXl  OOMDnMS ..._... 


SiBmonic 

SUDSMCO 


Otiitr  Mcnft 

(WbooIvs 

GuididMi 


combit  mnlt^ 

Moaft — 


StftartMir  minilB  (SAITs) .. 

1979-«2 
Tinks  UK)  sN-prapdW  |mb.... 


APCs  wl  utoanA  os 

Majv  swfjce  uwjuUi^t-.. 
Minor  swfJcc  avntatsrts^ 
Sybwarias..-.^--.............^.... 

QRnbit  woaft... 


Suunonic 
SinoMC  0 


:  oonbat  wtraft — »_. 

OHwr  lifcntt ...■■».,■»- 

Hdcopln... 


Gudid  ais*  M> 

Siirta»l»«r  Mssia  (SAM'S) . 

1975-82 
Tadts  aaJ  self-prapadal  fas — 

Artiay 

APCs  and  armared  can 

Major  svfacei 
MIrar  surface  c 
Sdnarms . 


Saersomc  oantat  aircraft.. 
Subsonc  condM  arcraft — 

Other  aircraft ««» 

Hetapttrs 


Giadad  mssde  iMts 

Siirtax-tMir  missiles  (SAWs) . 


34 

1,030 

SO 

219 

2,250 

220 

33 

1,850 

310 

2 

1 

35 

43 

0 

0 

21 

225 

SO 

80 

6 

40 

120 

80 

130 

3 

1 

1,150 

10 

n 

550 

60 

61 

1,200 

80 

88 

soo 

900 

0 

4 

15 

0 

28 

34 

0 

0 

0 

4 

no 

5 

0 

SO 

40 

35 

40 

80 

0 

60 

70 

0 

7 

0 

0 

680 

200 

54 

1,580 

110 

287 

3.450 

300 

121 

2JS0 

1.210 

0 

6 

16 

0 

63 

77 

0 

0 

0 

25 

335 

55 

0 

130 

46 

40 

80 

200 

4 

140 

200 

0 

10 

1 

0 

1.830 

210 

■  US.  dMa  are  for  fiscal  years  given  (and  cmer  tlie  period  from  M)f  I. 
1974,  Hnuili  Sqit.  30.  1982)   Fomcn  data  are  tor  calaidar  yars  |iven. 

>  Maja  Western  European  includes  Frace,  United  Kinidom.  West  Geriiany, 
ad  Italy  Wab  as  a  anreiate  figure. 

Source  Ui  Government 


Descriptior  or  Items  Counted  im  Weapons 
Cateoories,  1975-82 

Tanks  and  Self-propelled  Ouns:  Light, 
medium  and  heavy  tanks,  self-propelled  ar- 
tillery, self-piropeUed  assault  guns. 

Artillery:  Field  and  air  defense  artillery, 
mortars,   rocket   launchers,   and  recoiUess 
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rinea— 100  mm.  and  over,  FROO  launch- 
ers—100  mm.  and  over. 

Armored  Personnel  Carrier  (ACPs)  and 
Armored  Cars:  Persoimel  carriers,  armored 
and  amphibious,  armored  infantry  fighting 
vehicles,  armored  reconnaissance  and  com- 
mand vehicles. 

lilajor  Surface  Combatants:  Aircraft  carri- 
ers, cruisers,  destroyers,  frigates. 

Minor  Surface  Combatants:  Minesweep- 
ers, subchasers,  motor  torpedo  boats,  patrol 
craft,  motor  gunboats. 

Submarines:  All  submarines,  including 
midget  submarines. 

Guided  MissUe  Patrol  Boats:  AU  boats  in 
this  class. 

Supersonic  Combat  Aircraft:  All  fighters 
and  bombers  designed  to  function  oper- 
ationally at  speeds  above  Mach  1. 

Subsonic  Combat  Aircraft:  All  fighters 
and  bombers.  Including  propeller  driven,  de- 
signed to  function  operationally  at  speeds 
below  Mach  1. 

Other  Aircraft:  All  other  fixed-wing  air- 
craft, including  trainers,  transports,  recon- 
naissance aircraft,  and  communications/ 
utility  aircraft. 

Helicopters:  All  helicopters,  including 
combat  and  trans(>ort. 

Surface-to-air  Missiles  (SAM'S):  All  air  de- 
fense missUes. 

Regions  iDENnnED  in  Asms  Delivery 
Tables  AND  Charts 

EAST  ASIA  and  PACmC 

Australia.  Brunei,  Burma,  China,  FUi. 
French  Polynesia,  Gilbert  Islands.  Hong 
Kong,  Indonesia,  Japan,  Kampuchea  (Cam- 
bodia), North  Korea,  North  Vietnam,  Laos, 
Macao,  Malaysia. 

Nauru,  New  Caledonia,  New  Hebrides, 
New  Zealand,  Norfolk  Islands,  Papua  New 
Guinea,  Philippines,  Pltcalm,  Singapore, 
Solomon  Islands,  South  Korea,  South  Viet- 
nam, Taiwan,  Thailand,  Western  Samoa. 

NEAR  EAST  AND  SOUTH  ASIA 

Afghanistan,  Algeria.  Bahrain.  Bangla- 
desh. Egypt,  India,  Iran,  Iraq.  Israel, 
Jordan,  Kuwait,  Lebanon,  Libya. 

Morocco,  Nepal,  North  Yemen  (Sana), 
Oman,  Pakistan,  Qatar,  Saudi  Arabia,  South 
Yemen  (Aden),  Sri  Lanka,  Syria,  Tunisia, 
United  Arab  Emirates. 

EUROPE 

Albania,  Austria,  Bulgaria,  Belgium. 
Canada,  C:zechoslovalda,  Cyprus,  Denmark, 
Finland.  France.  Germany,  Democratic  Re- 
public, Germany,  Federal  Republic. 

Greece.  Hungary,  Iceland.  Ireland.  Italy, 
Liechtenstein,  Luxembourg,  Malta,  Nether- 
lands, Norway,  Poland,  Portugal,  Romania, 
Spain,  Sweden.  Switzerland,  Turkey,  United 
Kingdom,  U.S.S.R.,  Yugoslavia. 

AFRICA  (SUB-SAHARAN) 

Angola,  Benin,  Botswana,  Burundi,  Came- 
roon, Cape  Verde,  Central  African  Empire/ 
Republic,  Chad,  Congo,  Djibouti,  Equatorial 
Guinea,  Ethiopia,  Gabon,  Gambia,  Ghana, 
Guinea,  Guinea-Bissau.  Ivory  Coast,  Kenya, 
Lesotho,  Liberia,  Madagascar. 

Malawi.  Mali,  Mauritania,  Mauritius,  Mo- 
zambique. Niger.  Nigeria,  Reunion.  Rwanda, 
Senegal,  Seychelles,  Sierra  Leone,  Somalia. 
South  Africa.  St.  Helena,  Sudan,  Swaziland, 
Tanzania,  Togo.  Uganda,  Upper  Volta, 
Zaire,  Zambia,  Zimbabwe. 

LATIN  AMERICA 

Antigua,  Argentina,  Bahamas,  Barbados, 
Belize.  Bermuda,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  British 
Virgin  Islands,  Cayman  Islands,  Chile.  Co- 
lombia, Costa  Rica.  Cuba.  Dominica.  Domin- 
ican RepubUc,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Falk- 


land Islands.  French  Guiana.  Grenada.  Gua- 
deloupe. 

Guatemala,  Guyana.  Haiti,  Honduras.  Ja- 
maica, Martinique.  Mexico,  Monteserrat, 
Netherlands  Antilles.  Nicaragua.  Panama, 
Paraguay,  Peru,  St.  Christ-Nevis,  St.  Lucia, 
St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  St.  Vincent,  Surin- 
ame,  Trinidad-Tobago.  Turks  and  Caicos. 
Uniguay,  Venezuela. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Will  the  Senator's  in- 
structions to  the  Comptroller  General 
include  any  possible  savings  that 
might  result  from  lower  per  unit 
costs?  In  some  instances  we  may 
produce  more  military  sales.  We  can 
see  the  plus  side  of  that  also. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  will  be  delighted  to  do 
that.        

Mr.  TOWER.  I  know  in  the  instance 
of  certain  type  of  aircraft,  for  exam- 
ple, the  more  we  sell  abroad  the  lower 
the  procurement  costs  for  our  own 
military  forces. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  would  hate  to  see  those 
same  aircraft  used  against  our  boys  as 
the  British  saw  their  own  weapons 
used  against  their  own  boys  in  the 
Falklands  dispute. 

Mr.  TOWER.  We  should  be  very 
careful  how  we  sell  them. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  am  happy  to  do  that. 

How  much  time  do  I  have  remain- 
ing? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  4  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield  it  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas  if  he  needs  the  time. 

Mr.  TOWER.  No. 

I  simply  wanted  to  make  that  point 
for  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia. 

There  are  some  instances  in  which 
we  do  have  excess  capacity,  for  exam- 
ple, in  the  P-16,  and  the  fact  we  sell 
those  to  Israel  and  manufacture  those 
here  in  our  plants  actuaUy  reduces  the 
per  unit  cost  to  us. 

I  think  the  Senator  will  agree  it  is  le- 
gitimate to  sell  aircraft  to  our  ally 
Israel. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes,  I  agree. 

I  think  the  Senator  made  a  good 
suggestion  and  I  will  submit  a  second 
letter  requesting  such  action  on  the 
part  of  the  General  Accounting  Office. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time  unless  the  acting  Re- 
publican leader  would  like  to  have  it. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  No.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield  back  my  time, 
Mr.  President. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  recognized. 


VERIFICATION— THE  KEY  TO 
ARMS  CONTROL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
again  and  again  and  again,  we  hear 
that  we  cannot  trust  the  Russians, 
that  if  we  make  an  agreement  with 
the  Russians,  they  wlU  violate  it,  that 
they  will  violate  their  treaties.  Others 
say  that  they  do  not  violate  their  trea- 
ties and  that  we  can  make  an  agree- 
ment that  will  be  kept  depending  on 
the  agreement,  and  so  forth.  This 
morning,  I  would  like  to  address 
myself  to  the  whole  record— every 
treaty  we  have  had  in  recent  years, 
every  treaty  that  has  affected  the 
strategic  situation— and  see  the  extent 
to  which  the  Russians  have  violated 
the  treaties,  have  abided  by  the  trea- 
ties, and  the  circumstances  which  will 
persuade  them  to  abide  by  the  trea- 
ties. 

ISx.  President,  wiU  the  Soviets  abide 
by  a  negotiated  nuclear  freeze  or 
would  they  cheat?  The  stark  answer  is 
that  the  Soviets  will  cheat  under  two 
related  conditions:  When  they  deem  it 
of  overriding  value  and  when  they 
think  they  will  get  away  with  it.  Fool- 
proof verification  procedures  are  the 
only  deterrent  to  this  behavior. 

If  there  is  only  one  element  that 
proponents  and  skeptics  of  the  arms 
control  process  agree  on,  it  is  the  need 
for  a  reliable,  high-confidence  verifica- 
tion. Verification  is  the  key  to  the 
arms  control  process.  Since  treaties 
are  not  built  on  trust  or  blind  faith, 
only  strong  verification  procedures 
can  provide  the  confidence  required 
for  both  nations  to  agree  to  curtailing 
or  reducing  weapons  programs. 

Verification,  in  effect,  is  the  third- 
party  policeman  of  arms  control.  In 
the  absence  of  adequate  verification, 
arms  control  becomes  too  risky  in 
most  calculations  of  nation-state  be- 
havior. 

The  more  complex  the  treaty,  the 
more  provisions  that  must  be  watched, 
the  more  difficult  the  verifications 
process.  Therefore,  we  are  faced  with 
a  serious  question  when  thinldng 
about  the  role  of  verification  and  the 
nuclear  freeze  proposals.  By  far  the 
most  comprehensive  suggestions  for 
arms  control  and  potentially  the  most 
complex  from  the  standpoint  of  verifi- 
cation, the  freeze  raises  serious  ques- 
tions as  to  how  verification  will  work 
and  with  what  confidence  leveL 

REVIEW  or  ARMS  CONTROL  AGREEMENTS 

Before  examining  the  role  of  verifi- 
cation in  the  freeze  proposal,  it  is  im- 
portant to  review  a  little  diplomatic 
history,  since  the  most  fundamental 
question  of  all  is.  What  track  record 
does  the  Soviet  Union  have  with  re- 
spect to  cheating  on  its  treaty  obliga- 
tions? 

Even  if  we  have  adequate  verifica- 
tion procedures,  if  the  Soviets  system- 
atically violate  treaties,  arms  control  is 
coimterproductive. 
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Surprisingly  the  history  of  bilateral 
and  multilateral  arms  control  agree- 
ments involving  the  Soviet  Union  is 
comparatively  rich.  There  have  been 
about  14  mAjor  treaties  that  could  be 
described  as  involving  primary  arms 
control  principles  linking  the  United 
States  and  the  U^JS  Jl. 

OKmvA  PROTOCOL 

Let  us  start  with  the  Geneva  Proto- 
col for  the  Prohibition  of  the  Use  in 
War  of  Asphyxiating  Poisonous  or 
Other  Oases,  and  of  Bacteriological 
Methods  of  Warfare  which  was  signed 
in  1925  and  ratified  by  the  United 
States  in  1975.  Although  generally  ob- 
served during  World  War  II,  spurious 
charges  were  leveled  against  the 
United  States  by  North  Korea  during 
the  Korean  war  that  United  Nations 
troops  were  using  bacteriological  war- 
fare. During  Vietnam  the  United 
States  was  criticized  for  using  tear  gas 
and  chemical  herbicides.  The  U.S.  po- 
sition was  that  these  were  not  covered 
under  the  Geneva  protocol.  Subse- 
quently in  1975  we  renounced  the  first 
use  of  tear  gas  or  herbicides  while  re- 
taining the  right  to  retaliate  in  kind. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that 
the  U.S.S.R.  has  systematically  violat- 
ed the  terms  of  the  Geneva  protocol 
by  assisting  in  the  use  of  various  poi- 
sonous gases  and  toxins  in  Southeast 
Asia  and  Afghanistan.  There  are  no 
verification  procedures  outlined  in  the 
Geneva  protocol. 

AMTAKCnC  TRKATT 

The  Antarctic  Treaty,  ratified  in 
1961,  is  interesting  from  another 
standpoint.  It  introduced  the  concept 
of  onsite  inspection  of  scientific  facili- 
ties and  has  served  as  a  model  for 
other  treaties.  The  treaty  requires 
that  the  continent  of  Antarctica  be 
free  of  military  activity  and  be  iised 
only  for  peaceful  purposes.  Nuclear 
explosions,  bases,  and  equipment  are 
prohibited  unless  the  military  equip- 
ment is  used  exclusively  for  peaceful 
purposes— such  as  transport  aircraft. 
Onsite  inspection  is  imlimited  geo- 
graphically. It  can  occiir  at  any  place, 
any  time  including  all  cargoes  coming 
to  or  leaving  the  continent.  There  is 
no  evidence  that  the  U.S.S.R.  has  vio- 
lated this  treaty. 

ROTLIIIE 

In  1963.  the  United  States  and 
U.S.SJI.  slisned  the  so-called  Hot  Line 
Treaty  establishing  a  direct  communi- 
cations link  between  top  policymakers 
of  both  countries.  This  was  modern- 
ized by  a  subsequent  agreement  in 
1971.  These  provisions  have  been  car- 
ried out  by  both  sides. 

LnaTEDTKST  BAM 

Also  in  1963,  the  United  States  and 
U.S.SJI.  ratified  the  limited  nuclear 
test  ban.  In  its  day  the  Limited  Test 
Ban  Treaty  was  as  controversial  as  the 
freeze  resolution  is  today.  It  prohibits 
nuclear  weapons  tests  in  the  atmos- 
phere, In  outer  space,  under  water. 


and  under  ground  where  radioactive 
debris  drifts  across  national  bound- 
aries. Otherwise,  underground  nuclear 
tests  were  permitted. 

Verification  was  a  primary  concern 
during  the  limited  test  ban  negotia- 
tions. The  Soviet  position  in  1956  was 
that  verification  could  be  achieved  by 
national  means.  The  United  States  dis- 
agreed and  suggested  onsito  inspection 
among  other  control  devices.  The 
U.S.S.R.  unilaterally  stopped  testing 
and  challenged  the  United  States  to 
do  likewise.  We  continued  testing 
while  proposing  a  suspension  of  tests 
on  a  yearly  basis  while  installing  a 
complex  inspection  system.  The  Sovi- 
ets rejected  the  offer  and  resumed 
testing  in  1958.  Then  the  United 
States  and  U.S.S.R.  self-imposed  mora- 
toriums on  testing  which  lasted  imtil 
the  Soviets  resumed  testing  in  1961. 
The  United  States  followed  weeks 
later. 

During  negotiations  leading  up  to 
the  1963  treaty,  the  U.S.S.R.  agreed  to 
accept  three  on  site  inspections  a  year 
while  the  United  States  Insisted  on  a 
minimimi  of  seven  annually.  There 
was  disagreement  on  various  technical 
details  regarding  inspection.  The 
result  was  a  treaty  concentrating  on 
explosions  in  areas  which  could  be 
monitored  by  national  means  solely. 
That  treaty  has  been  abided  by  by 
both  countries. 

OUTKR  SPACE  TRKATT 

The  Outer  Space  Treaty  followed  in 
1967  with  its  provisions  prohibiting 
the  stationing  of  nuclear  weapons  or 
other  weapons  of  mass  destruction  in 
outer  space.  During  negotiations,  the 
Russians  employed  the  linkage  argu- 
ment—stating that  they  could  only 
agree  to  an  outer  space  restriction  if 
the  United  States  withdrew  its  short 
and  medium  range  missiles  from 
aroimd  the  Soviet  border. 

There  have  been  no  charges  of 
Soviet  violations  of  this  treaty  al- 
though concerns  have  been  expressed 
about  Soviet  fractional  orbit  and  mul- 
tiple orbit  missile  systems  that  were 
tested  in  the  1960's.  The  treaty  also 
applies  to  the  Moon  and  other  celes- 
tial bodies.  Should  the  United  States 
develop  and  deploy  a  space-based  ABM 
with  a  ground  attack  capabUity— some- 
thing that  the  President  had  hinted  at 
and  spoke  directly  in  favor  of  recent- 
ly—it might  be  challenged  on  the  basis 
of  being  a  weapon  of  mass  destruction 
under  the  Outer  Space  Treaty,  but 
that  again  is  a  treaty  that  has  been 
abided  by  by  both  sides. 

XaKATT  OF  TLATELOLCO 

The  treaty  for  the  Prohibition  of 
Nuclear  Weapons  in  Latin  America 
was  built  on  the  concept  of  limiting 
the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons 
into  new  regions.  The  U.S.S.R.  is  a  sig- 
nator  of  protocol  II  as  is  the  United 
States.  This  calls  for  nuclear  parties  to 
respect  the  nuclear  free  zone  and  not 


use  or  threaten  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  against  the  treaty's  parties. 

Stimulated  by  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis,  Cuba  is  not  a  party  to  this  1968 
treaty.  There  have  been  charges  by 
Argentina  that  Great  Britain  violated 
the  treaty  when  it  sent  nuclear  capa- 
ble military  equipment  to  the  South 
Atlantic  during  the  Falkland  crisis. 
There  is  no  evidence  of  Soviet  viola- 
tions of  the  treaty. 

WPT 

The  purpose  of  the  1970  Nonprolif- 
eration  Treaty  was  to  restrict  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  An  inter- 
national system  of  safeguards  was  es- 
tablished. Once  commonly  thought  of 
as  a  successful  example  of  internation- 
al controls,  the  International  Atomic 
EJnergy  Agency  more  recently  has 
been  found  to  be  far  from  adequate  in 
stopping  the  flow  of  nuclear  technolo- 
gy or  materials  to  nonnuclear  coun- 
tries. The  United  States,  in  particular, 
along  with  its  major  commercial  nucle- 
ar competitors  France,  Germany,  and 
Italy,  have  been  less  than  diligent 
about  safeguarding  nuclear  technolo- 
gy- 
Permitting  this  proliferation  and,  in 
fact,  selling  our  own  commercial  know- 
how  with  respect  to  nuclear  weapons 
to  other  coimtries  constitutes  a  very 
serious  violation  and  a  very  serious 
mistake  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States. 

Now,  I  might  say.  Mr.  President— 
this  will  shock  some  people— the 
Soviet  Union,  on  the  other  hand, 
seems  to  have  been  quite  strict  in  its 
export  controls. 

The  Nonprollferation  Treaty  has 
been  hampered  by  its  lack  of  success 
in  obtaining  support  from  nuclear-in- 
terested nations  such  as  India,  Paki- 
stan. Israel.  Brazil.  Argentina,  and 
South  Africa. 

So  far  as  proliferation  is  concerned, 
maybe  for  understandable  reasons,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  not  proliferated.  It 
has  done  its  best  to  refrain  from  send- 
ing nuclear  know-how,  equipment,  and 
capability  to  other  countries.  We.  un- 
fortunately, have  not. 

SEABED  TREATY 

Two  years  later,  the  U.S.  and 
U.S.S.R.  became  parties  to  the  Treaty 
on  the  Prohibition  of  the  Elmplace- 
ment  of  Nuclear  Weapons  and  Other 
Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction  on  the 
Seabed  and  the  Ocesm  Floor  and  the 
Subsoil  Thereof.  A  logical  outflow 
from  other  treaties  geographically  re- 
stricting nuclear  weapons,  this  treaty 
is  limited  to  an  area  12  miles  beyond 
the  coastal  zone.  It  calls  for  verifica- 
tion by  national  means  with  an  appeal 
to  the  United  Nations,  where,  obvious- 
ly it  could  be  blocked  by  veto. 

BIOLOGICAL  WARPARX  COIIVKlrTION 

This  then  brings  us  to  the  Biological 
Warfare  Convention  of  1975.  I  have 
spoken  of  this  at  length  a  niunber  of 
times  before  this  body  so  suffice  it  to 


be  said  that  there  is  compelling  evi- 
dence that  the  U.S.S.R.  has  violated 
this  Convention  by  stockpiling  and 
using  toxin  weapons  which  are  clearly 
prohibited,  except  for  minor  amounts, 
in  the  terms  of  this  agreement.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  first  unilaterally  re- 
nounced the  offensive  use  or  stockpil- 
ing of  biological  and  toxin  weapons. 
President  Ford  submitted  the  treaty  to 
the  Senate.  Its  major  falling  is  the 
complete  absence  of  international  or 
bilateral  safeguards.  There  are  no  veri- 
fication procedures  aside  from  a  com- 
plaint to  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council.  I  have  proposed  and  the 
Senate  has  accepted  language  that  the 
President  reopen  this  Convention  and 
place  therein  tough  verification  stand- 
ards. 

I  got  that  resolution  passed  through 
the  Senate  but  it  did  not  pass  the 
House.  Here  Is  a  treaty  without  en- 
forcement procedures,  without  verifi- 
cation, and  the  Soviet  Union  violates 
it. 

THRESHOLD  TEST  BAM 

By  1974  the  U.S.  and  U.S.S.R.  had 
arrived  at  a  modification  of  the  Limit- 
ed Test  Ban  called  the  Threshold  Test 
Ban.  This  treaty  limits  underground 
tests  to  below  a  threshold  of  150  kilo- 
tons.  Not  yet  ratified  by  the  United 
States  this  treaty  has  some  verifica- 
tion requirements  particularly  the  ex- 
change of  data  about  specific  test 
sites,  the  nature  of  the  geology  at 
these  sites  and  certain  data  useful  for 
calibration  of  monitoring  equipment. 
In  addition,  both  nations  recognize 
that  there  may  be  unintended 
breaches  of  the  150-kiloton  limit  from 
time  to  time— perhaps  one  or  two  a 
year.  These  are  found  to  be  acceptable 
by  mutual  agreement.  This  provision 
has  often  been  overlooked  when  vari- 
ous parties  have  charged  that  the 
U.S.S.R.  has  breached  the  150-kiloton 
limit.  Eminent  U.S.  scientists  say  that 
current  technology  will  allow  for  mon- 
itoring of  clandestine  underground  nu- 
clear tests  down  as  small  as  1  klloton 
in  size.  While  onsite  inspection  would 
help,  it  is  no  longer  a  requirement, 
they  argue.  Nonetheless,  the  adminis- 
tration has  broken  off  negotiations  on 
a  comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty  and 
has  requested  that  the  Threshold 
Treaty  be  renegotiated  to  strengthen 
its  verification  procedures. 

PEACKPTTL  MOCLEAH  EXPLOSIONS  TREATY 

At  nearly  the  same  time,  the  United 
States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  agreed  not  to 
carry  out  peaceful  nuclear  explosions 
larger  than  150  kilo  tons.  This  treaty  is 
important  since  it  establishes  the  prin- 
ciple of  onsite  inspection  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  E>etelled  provisions  spell  out 
what  advance  notification  and  inspec- 
tion procedures  must  be  adhered  to 
when  using  a  nuclear  device  for  peace- 
ful purposes.  Onsite  inspection,  with 
appropriate  equipment,  is  carefully  es- 
tablished. I  repeat:  Onsite  inspection 
is  carefully  established.  Since  neither 


country  has  utilized  nuclear  explo- 
sions for  peaceful  purposes  since  rati- 
fication, the  onsite  provisions  have  not 
been  exercised.  Like  the  Threshold 
Test  Ban,  this  treaty  has  not  been 
ratified  by  the  United  States. 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  Vietnam 
war.  concerns  began  to  be  expressed 
about  using  the  environment  as  an  act 
of  war.  The  United  States  reportedly 
had  tried  some  forms  of  weather  modi- 
fication over  Laos  to  limit  infiltration 
down  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  TralL  Theoret- 
ical discussions  about  the  possibility  of 
changing  ocean  currents,  causing 
earthquakes,  or  interfering  with  crop 
production  led  to  the  Convention  on 
the  Prohibition  of  Military  or  Any 
Other  H(wtile  Use  of  Environmental 
Modification  Techniques.  The  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  Mr.  Pell,  played  a 
dominant  role  in  the  passage  of  this 
treaty.  This  treaty  has  no  verification 
clause  except  for  a  protest  being 
lodged  with  the  Secxirity  CouncU. 

SALT  I  AMD  II 

This  leaves  us,  Mr.  President,  with 
SALT  I  and  SALT  II.  There  have  been 
extensive  discussions  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  Soviets  have  been  cheating  on 
these  two  treaties— the  latter  of  course 
unratified  by  the  United  States  al- 
though we  have  pledged  to  abide  by  its 
provisions,  the  President  has.  Any  in- 
terpretation of  Soviet  cheating  must 
by  necessity  rely  heavily  on  intelli- 
gence data  to  which  I  am  not  privy. 
Nonetheless  the  general  areas  of  con- 
cern revolve  aroimd  three  areas: 
Soviet  encrypting  of  telemetry  to 
impede  United  States  monitoring;  pos- 
sible violations  of  the  ABM  Treaty  by 
the  testing  of  certain  ABM  missiles 
and  associated  equipment;  and  the 
testing  of  more  than  one  type  of  new 
light  ICBM.  The  U.S.S.R.  and  the 
United  States  are  allowed  one  new 
light  ICBM  under  the  terms  of  SALT 
II.  The  Soviets  notified  our  Govern- 
ment that  their  one  new  ICBM  was 
tested  on  October  26,  1982— a  test 
monitored  by  the  United  States.  A 
subsequent  test  of  what  appears  to  be 
a  totally  different  missile  occurred  on 
February  8,  1983.  only  about  2  months 
ago.  If  this  second  missile  is  a  modifi- 
cation of  an  older  generation  ICBM 
such  as  the  SS-13  as  the  Russians 
claim,  then  it  Is  constrained  in  size 
growth  to  a  5-percent  variance.  Appar- 
ently this  second  missile  was  much 
larger  than  5  percent  giving  rise  to  the 
possibUlty  that  the  terms  of  SALT  II 
have  been  violated. 

This  state  of  events  causes  any 
thoughtful  person  to  reanalyze  the 
freeze  concept  in  light  of  Soviet  be- 
havior. How  do  we  answer  the  ques- 
tion "Why  have  any  agreement  if  the 
Soviets  are  going  to  cheat  to  their  own 
advantage?"  For  the  time  being  the 
answer  regarding  SALT  I  and  SALT  II 
must  remain— "it  is  not  clear  if  a  viola- 
tion has  occurred."  That  data  just  is 


not  pubUc.  The  SALT  n  Treaty  may 
be  subject  to  different  interpretation. 
Perhaps  our  Intelligence  data  is  pre- 
liminary in  nature  and  subject  to 
change.  Or  perhi^js  the  Russians  are 
cheating.  The  issue  is  in  doubt. 

What  is  not  in  doubt  is  the  absolute 
requirement  for  strict  verification 
standards  in  every  treaty  we  enter  into 
with  the  U.SJS.R.— including  onsite  in- 
spection where  it  is  called  for. 

VERITY  IMG  A  FSm 

Now  how  about  verification  of  a 
freeze?  An  indepth  review  of  U.S.  na- 
tional means  of  verification  and  how 
these  resources  could  be  applied  to  a 
freeze  has  been  conducted  by  the  Fed- 
eration of  American  Scientists.  They 
examine  a  freeze  on  ICBM  deploy- 
ments; delivery  vehicle  testing;  nuclear 
weapons  testing;  ballistic  missile, 
bomber  and  submarine  production;  nu- 
clear warhead  production  and  produc- 
tion of  wei4>ons-grade  nuclear  materi- 
als. The  range  of  national  technical 
means  at  o\ir  disposal  is  matehed 
against  each  freeze  component. 

The  conclusion  of  this  analjrsls  indi- 
cates that  a  comprehensive  freeze 
could  be  verifiable  with  confidence  by 
national  means  in  almost  every  case. 

This  should  not  dispell  our  resolve 
for  more  complete  assurrances  that 
would  come  from  onsite  inspection. 
That  should  be  our  persistent  goal— 
the  highest  degree  of  information  and 
the  greatest  degree  of  security  from 
surprise. 

sniaiAKT 

Let  me  now  siunmarize  the  facts  of 
this  review,  Mr.  President. 

In  two  Instances,  the  case  of  Soviet 
violations  is  clear.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  but  that  the  U.S.SJI.  has  sys- 
tematically violated  the  terms  of  the 
Geneva  Protocol  of  1925  by  assisting 
in  the  use  of  various  poisonous  gases 
and  toxins  in  Southeast  Asia  and  Af- 
ghanistan. There  are  no  verification 
procedures  outlined  in  the  Geneva 
Protocol. 

There  is  compelling  evidence  that 
the  Soviet  Union  also  has  violated  the 
1975  Biological  Warfare  Convention 
by  stockpiling  and  using  toxin  wei4>- 
ons,  which  are  clearly  prohibited 
except  for  small  amounts,  by  the 
terms  of  that  Convention.  Again  there  • 
are  no  verification  procedures  in  this 
Convention  except  for  a  complaint 
system  to  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations  where  a  veto  could  be 
exercised  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Treaties  with  onsite  Inspection  such 
as  the  Antarctic  Treaty,  the  Peaceful 
Nuclear  Explosions  Treaty  (unratified 
by  the  United  States)  and  the  Nuclear 
Non-Prollferatlon  Treaty  (onsite  in- 
spection agreed  to  in  principle  by  the 
U.S.S.R.  but  no  Inspections  have  taken- 
place)  seem  to  give  the  best  assurances 
against  cheating. 

Treaties  with  strong  national  means 
of  verification  coupled  with  clear  defi- 
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nltions  of  violations  such  as  the  Limit- 
ed Test  Ban.  the  Outer  Space  Treaty. 
and  the  Seabed  Treaty,  have  been  safe 
from  significant  violations. 

There  is  more  ambiguous  data  with 
regard  to  the  complex  technical  trea- 
ties verified  by  national  means  such  as 
SALT  I  and  SALT  II.  The  Issue  there 
is  in  doubt  for  the  time  being. 

tb.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Federation  of  American 
Scientists  analysis  be  printed  in  the 

RCCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analy- 
sis was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkord,  as  follows: 

VntlTTING  A  MODD.  FSSBK 

This  issue  is  an  effort  to  bring  the  concept 
of  a  strategic  weapons  freeze  Into  shari>er 
focus.  It  contains  three  elements. 

nrst,  there  is  an  editorial  describing  some 
fundamental  premises  underlying  verifica- 
tion—without agreement  on  these  or  other 
such  premises,  no  consensus  on  "verif  labil- 
ity" is  possible. 

Second,  some  background  information  is 
provided  on  the  many,  and  astonishingly  ef- 
fective, means  of  verification  which  are  at 
our  Nation's  disposal.  Last,  but  obviously 
not  least,  is  a  sketch  of  one  way  in  wliich  a 
freeze  might  be  defined. 

We  hasten  to  add  that  this  yeoman  effort 
by  two  of  our  staff  (Christopher  Paine  and 
Thomas  Karas)  has  many  loose  ends,  some 
of  which  we  hope  to  treat  in  late  issues. 
There  Is  the  question  of  controls  on  defen- 
sive weapons.  There  is  the  linkage  between 
the  freeze  and  subsequent  reductions;  no 
freeze  is  going  to  be  stable  indefinitely  and. 
by  the  same  token,  no  freeze  is  going  to  be 
politically  or  strategically  defensible  If 
viewed  in  steady  state.  There  is  the  question 
of  how  the  freeze  might  be  implemented. 
There  are  obviously  a  host  of  definitional 
questions.  And  so  on. 

Indeed,  this  freeze  is  only  a  sketch  of  one 
of  a  variety  of  treaty  possibilities  in  each  of 
which  enough  is  frozen  to  justify  the  word 
"freeze."  In  its  design,  there  are  necessarily 
branch  points,  not  all  of  which  are  fully  ex- 
posed and  for  none  of  which  was  there 
space  to  justify  the  choices.  Thus  for  long- 
lived  weapons  such  as  nuclear  submarines 
and  nuclear  bombers,  need  replacement  pro- 
visions be  included  in  the  freeze?  And  can 
the  same  be  said  of  missiles?  What  is  the 
real  meaning  of  this  model  freeze's  decision 
to  close  down  final  assembly  plants  for  mis- 
siles but  not  to  prevent  missile  components 
from  being  manufactured  and  installed? 

Accordingly,  it  might  be  well  to  state 
briefly  here  what  distinguishes  the  freeze 
approach  from  other  approaches.  Obvious- 
ly, in  neither  case  can  one  halt  more  than 
the  two  sides  can  agree  on.  and  verify.  But 
in  the  one  case  the  presumption  is  that  the 
negotiation  is  aimed  at  isolated  weapons  sys- 
tems most  vtilnerable  to  agreement,  and 
that  no  effort  will  be  made  to  put  together  a 
really  comprehensive  package. 

In  the  freeze  approach,  on  the  other 
band,  the  presumption  Is  that  an  effort  will 
be  made  to  end.  or  dramatically  slow,  the 
arms  race  rather  than  simply  to  manage  it. 
In  this  context,  the  presumption  is  that  se- 
rious negotiating  efforts  will  be  made  to 
stop  the  central  manifestations  of  the  arms 
race.  Weapons  sysems  testing,  production  or 
deployment  would  be  permitted  to  continue 
only  if  the  negotiators  saw  no  way  to  stop  it, 
or   if   it   would   hopelessly   complicate   or 


burden  the  agreements  they  could  other- 
wise reach. 

In  sum.  what  is  contained  within  Is  de- 
signed simply  to  stimulate  more  concrete 
thought  on  a  subject  which  now  commands 
the  support  of  solid  majorities  from  the 
most  diverse  walks  of  American  life.  It  be- 
hooves all  interested  in  arms  control  to 
begin  to  think  through  the  details  of  what 
can,  and  what  cannot,  be  done  with  this 
public  support.  Readers  are  encouraged  to 
write. 

NATIOHAL  nCHRICAI.  1IZAII8— ntAOIHO 

KKCOIflf AISSAMCS  8ATKIXITIS 

"KH-11" 

The  KH-11  satellite  won  fame  in  1978 
when  CIA  employee  William  KampUes  went 
to  Jail  for  selling  its  interpretation  manual 
to  Soviet  agents.  The  big  spacecraft,  which 
probably  weighs  about  10.300  kilograms, 
usually  flies  at  altitudes  of  about  300  to  600 
kilometers.  That  means  that  its  imaging 
system  probably  returns  fairly  wide-area 
pictures  of  the  ground.  But  if  It  also  carries 
longer  focal-length  telescopes,  it  could  zoom 
in  on  more  interesting  targets  for  greater 
detail.  The  "ground  resolution"— meaning 
the  smallest  size  of  objects  distinguishable— 
of  KH-11  images  is  probably  between  2  and 
5  meters,  depending  on  what  assumptions 
we  make  about  its  telescopes  and  sensors. 

The  military  virtue  of  the  KH-11  is  that  it 
operates  nearly  in  "real  time."  It  doesn't  use 
cameras  with  photographic  film,  but  Instead 
forms  images  on  an  electronic  focal  plane.  A 
scanning  mirror  sweeps  across  the  satellite's 
field  of  view,  and  the  light  from  the  mirror 
registers  on  the  focal  plane  as  a  series  of 
electrical  Impulses  which  become  digital 
"bits"  of  data,  either  recorded  for  later  play- 
back or  directly  transmitted  to  the  earth 
stations  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Satellite  Con- 
trol Facility.  It  is  possible,  but  not  certain, 
that  KH-11  data  is  beamed  upward  to  the 
satellites  of  the  Air  Force  Satellite  Data 
System,  from  which  it  is  relayed  to  ground 
stations.  In  any  case,  the  Satellite  Control 
Facility  Remote  Tracking  Station  in  Green- 
land can  pick  up  KH-11  sigiuOs  minutes 
after  the  satellite  has  passed  over  the  Soviet 
Union.  Again  via  the  Satellite  Data  System 
satellites,  the  Remote  Tracking  Station  can 
pass  the  data  Immediately  to  the  Air  Force 
satellite  headquarters  in  Sunnyvale,  Califor- 
nia for  futher  processing.  Because  this  is  a 
CIA-owned  satellite,  at  some  point  the 
images  go  to  CIA  headquarters  for  analysis. 

Most  likely  the  sensors  on  the  KH-11  are 
multispectral— they  form  images  in  several 
bands  of  visible  and  infra-red  light.  These 
Images  can  carry  Information  that  is  Just  as 
valuable  as  the  details  of  size  and  shape  pro- 
duced by  the  finer  resolution  of  "close-look" 
photographs,  as  we  shall  see  below.  The 
KH-11  satellites  keep  recording  images  and 
transmitting  data  until  their  maneuvering 
fuel  nms  out— which  takes  upwards  of  two 
years.  The  U.S.  seems  to  keep  two  of  these 
spacecraft  operating  at  any  one  time. 
"Big  Bird" 

The  "Big  Bird"  satellite,  primarily  an  Air 
Force  vehicle,  stays  up  about  six  months, 
weighs  about  11,000  kilograms,  and  flies 
somewhat  lower  than  the  KH-11— between 
about  160  and  280  kilometers.  Maneuvering 
at  lower  altitudes,  where  some  air  resistance 
against  the  vehicle  accumulates,  probably 
uses  up  a  good  deal  of  thruster  fuel.  But  the 
main  limit  on  the  satellite's  lifetime  is  Its 
use  of  old-fashioned  photographic  film  to 
record  images.  The  satellite  surveys  larger 
areas  with  a  camera  developed  by  Kodak 
that  develops  the  film  on  board  and  then 


transmits  a  televlsion-acanned  image  of  the 
developed  picture.  The  satellite  also  carries 
a  few  (some  say  4.  others  6)  film  pods  that  it 
can  send  back  to  earth  for  development. 
These  are  no  doubt  used  to  have  the  satel- 
lite take  a  more  detailed  look  at  specially 
chosen  targets. 

"Close-took" 

A  third  type  of  imaging  satellite  can  take 
quite  close-up  pictures,  resolving  objects  on 
the  ground  which  are  perhaps  six  inches 
across.  This  "close-look"  satellite  can  swoop 
in  to  altitudes  as  low  as  80  or  90  miles,  pho- 
tographing the  ground  with  color  film.  The 
film  is  released  on  command  for  re-entry 
and  then  caught  in  mid-air  by  special  air- 
planes based  in  Hawaii.  The  close-look  satel- 
lites run  out  of  fuel  and  film  more  quickly 
than  the  other  types,  and  they  usually  stay 
in  orbit  for  60  days  or  so. 

Since  the  "Big  Bird"  became  available,  the 
Air  Force  has  flown  the  close-look  satellites 
much  less  than  before  and  apparently  is 
almost  out  of  them.  The  most  recent  went 
Into  orbit  at  the  end  of  February,  1980.  Ac- 
cording to  the  trade  press,  both  the  "Big 
Bird"  and  the  close-look  satellites  will  be  re- 
placed in  1984  with  a  large  satellite  that  will 
have  a  long  lifetime  and  take  very  detailed 
pictures  as  well. 

ELEcraoxic  aacoiniAissAiicE 
"Femt" 
From  time  to  time,  when  the  Air  Force 
launches  a  Big  Bird,  it  attaches  a  much 
smaller  satellite  which  Jumps  up  to  a  higher 
orbit,  over  400  miles  up.  This  smaller  satel- 
lite probably  collects  information  about 
Soviet  radar,  indicating  what  frequencies 
and  types  of  signals  the  Soviets  are  using  to 
watch  out  for  Incoming  planes  and  missiles. 
Since  the  U.S.  has  flown  very  few  of  these 
In  recent  years,  one  might  speculate  that 
the  Big  Bird  or  the  KH-11  can  collect  some 
of  the  same  types  of  information. 

"Rhyolite-Chalet" 

The  United  States  has  also  sent  up  a 
series  of  geosynchronous  satellites — they  re- 
volve around  the  equator  once  every  24 
hours,  thus  hovering  over  one  spot— for  in- 
telligence purposes.  In  a  spy  trial  a  few 
years  ago.  this  type  of  satellite  was  Identi- 
fied as  "Rhyolite."  although  the  name  has 
probably  changed  by  now  (the  new  name 
may  be  ""Chalet").  The  Rhyolite  type  of  sat- 
ellite collects  the  telemetry— the  informa- 
tion on  rocket  performance— sent  back  by 
Soviet  missiles  when  they  are  tested.  It  may 
pick  up  other  kinds  of  military  communica- 
tions inside  the  Soviet  Union  as  well. 

A  likely  candidate  for  the  most  recent  sat- 
ellite in  the  Rhyolite  series  is  one  laimched 
in  March.  1981.  It  probably  has  more  sensi- 
tive listening  devices  than  the  earlier  ver- 
sions. Senator  John  Glenn,  who  in  1979  ex- 
pressed doubts  about  the  verifiabillty  of  the 
SALT  11  agreement,  now  says  he  thinks  new 
developments  do  make  them  verifiable.  In 
1979,  Secretary  of  Defense  Brown  said  that 
In  a  year  or  so  we  could  replace  the  eaves- 
dropping capabilities  we  lost  in  Iran.  Appar- 
ently we  have.  (We  also  have  ground-based 
listening  posts  in  China.) 

OCKAM  RSCOiniAISSANOE 

The  Navy  has  another  kind  of  electronic 
intelligence  satellite  for  monitoring  the 
oceans.  These  satellites  fly  in  a  series  of 
four— a  "mother  ship"  and  three  sub-satel- 
lites nearby.  By  detecting  the  radar  and 
communications  signals  of  ships  from  more 
than  one  receiving  point,  the  Navy  can 
locate  the  ships.  If  necessary,  the  imaging 


reconnaissance  satellites  or  aircraft  could  be 
•aalgned  to  take  pictures. 

"DinaiowH" 

In  January,  1982,  the  U.S.  launched  yet 
another  type  of  Intelligence  satellite,  one 
from  which  apparently  three  subsatellites 
split  off.  This  set  of  satellites  flies  at  about 
360  miles  up.  not  600  like  the  ocean  recon- 
naissance type.  And  while  the  plane  of  the 
ocean  reconnaissance  satellite  orbit  is  in- 
clined about  62.5  degrees  to  the  equator,  the 
inclination  of  this  type  is  97  degrees.  That 
brings  the  satellite  closer  to  the  poles  and 
allows  them  to  cover  more  of  the  earth's 
surface.  They  would  have  a  better  view  of 
the  Soviet  naval  ports  north  of  the  Arctic 
circle  than  do  present  U,S.  ocean  reconnais- 
sance satellites. 

lassiLX  wAaimic 
Dtifenae  support  program  (DSP) 

With  3  satellites  in  geosynchronous  orbit 
(1  over  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  and  2  over 
the  Western  Hemisphere)  the  DSP  system 
provides  early  warning  of  ICBM  and  SLBM 
launches  by  infrared  detection  of  rocket 
plumes.  The  satellites  also  carry  visible  light 
detectors  and  radiation  sensors  for  detecting 
nuclear  explosions  and  provide  surveillance 
of  missile  test  launches. 

irUCtXAH  EXPLOSION  DCrBCTION 

"Vela  Hour 

Launched  in  the  1960's  into  orbits  60.000 
miles  up.  these  satellites  carried  "bang- 
meters."  or  nuclear  explosion  detectors  for 
monitoring  the  atmosphere  and  space  for 
violations  of  the  partial  test  ban  treaty.  The 
last  working  pair  of  these  satellites  still  pro- 
vide some  data. 

Dejenae  support  program 

The  U.S.  missile  early  warning  satellites 
also  have  some  ability  to  detect  the  electro- 
magnetic radiation  from  nuclear  explosions. 
Global  positioning  system  (OPSJ 

The  new  military  navigation  system  satel- 
lites also  carry  a  system  called  "lONDS"— 
the  Integrated  Operational  Nuclear  Detec- 
tion System.  Combinations  of  signals  from 
the  ultra-violet  and  x-ray  sensors  which  will 
eventually  be  carried  by  all  18  of  the  GPS 
satellites  will  give  the  precise  locations, 
using  time  of  flight  measurements,  of  any 
nuclear  explosions  in  the  atmosphere  or  in 
space  out  to  11.000  miles. 

Seismic  sensors 

Seismic  stations  {ut>und  the  globe  detect 
underground  nuclear  explosions.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  incomplete  draft  treaty  for  a 
Comprehensive  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  agreed  to  the  place- 
ment of  additional  uiunanned  stations  on 
Soviet  soil. 

UNDERWATER  ACOUSTIC  SURVEILLANCB  SYSTEM 

The  U.S.  Navy  has  the  world's  oceans  vir- 
tually "wired  for  sound."  using  both  seabed 
and  mobile  acoustics  sensors.  These  are 
useful  not  only  for  keeping  tabs  on  nuclear- 
capable  Soviet  ships  but  also  for  detecting 
any  nuclear  tests  in  the  oceans. 

GROUND-BASED  MONITORIHO  POSTS 

The  U.S.  Intelligence  Community  main- 
tains a  network  of  electronic  "listening 
posts"  and  test  observation  radars  near 
most  of  the  major  Soviet  missile-testing 
areas.  For  example,  posts  in  Turkey  monitor 
the  IRBM  and  developmental  SLBM  testing 
range  at  Kapustin  Yar.  while  two  listening 
posts  In  Sinkiang.  China's  westernmost 
province  bordering  on  Soviet  Central  Asia, 
monitor  the  main  ICBM  test  complex  at 
Tyuratam.  Listening  posts  in  Norway  moni- 


tor operational  tests  of  SLBMs  fired  from 
submarines  in  the  White  Sea.  Additional  fa- 
cilities are  believed  to  exist  at  other  loca- 
tions. 

OTHXa  SFBCIAL  RADARS 

Soviet  test  warheads  descending  to  their 
Impact  areas  on  the  Kamchatka  Peninsula 
or  in  the  Western  Pacific  are  tracked  during 
the  high-altitude  portion  of  their  flights  by 
the  giant  ""Cobra  Dane"  phased-array  radar 
at  Shemya  Air  Force  Station,  Alaska,  and 
during  their  near-earth  trajectories  by  tbe 
shipbome  "Cobra  Judy"  phased-array 
radar. 

PLANES  AND  SHIPS 

SR-71,  V-2,  and  TR-1  Aircraft 
These  high-altitude  reconnaissance  plat- 
forms, based  In  the  United  SUtes.  Europe, 
and  Japan,  fly  along  coastlines  and  border 
areas  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Warsaw  Pact 
nations,  peering  into  the  foreign  territory 
with  side-looking  radars,  cameras,  and  elec- 
tronic intelligence  receivers. 

Electronic  intelligence  submarines  and 

ships 
So-called  ""Holystone"  submarines— Los 
Angeles-class  nuclear  attack  submarines 
speclaUy  configured  for  signal  and  commu- 
nications intelligence  missions,  eavesdrop 
along  the  coastlines  of  the  USSR.  Intelli- 
gence-gathering surface  ships  overtly  per- 
form a  similar  mission. 

HUMUIT 

Intelligence  analysts  also  gamer  informa- 
tion from  agents,  defectors,  emigres,  defense 
attaches,  businessmen,  tourists,  and  from 
the  painstaking  collation  and  sifting  of  pub- 
lished literature. 

ON-SITE  INSPECTION 

Under  the  Protocol  to  the  1974  Treaty  on 
Underground  Nuclear  Explosions  for  Peace- 
ful Purposes,  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  SUtes  agreed  to  detailed  ""on-site" 
inspection  procedures  whose  general  princi- 
ples were  carried  over  into  the  negotiations 
for  a  (»mprehenslve  ban  on  all  nuclear 
tests.  While  not  immediately  available  to 
the  intelligence  community  to  assist  in  veri- 
fying agreements,  such  inspection  arrange- 
ments are  clearly  not  as  far  out-of-reach  as 
they  once  were. 

In  verifying  the  delivery  vehicle  and  nu- 
clear warhead  production  bans  which  could 
be  a  part  of  a  far-reaching  comprehensive 
nuclear  freeze  agreement,  on-site  verifica- 
tion would  be  selectively  employed  to  fur- 
ther investigate— with  the  intent  of  defini- 
tively identifying— ambiguous  activities 
which  are  detected  by  national  means  but 
whose  explanation  remains  unclear. 
Verification  op  a  Model  Freeze: 
Monitoring  Tasks 

A  comprehensive  freeze  on  the  testing, 
production,  and  deployment  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  their  primary  delivery  vehicles 
could  be  broken  into  seven  key  provisions 
which  are  distinct  for  the  purposes  of  nego- 
tiation and  analysis  but  interlocking  and 
mutually  reinforcing  from  the  perspective 
of  verification: 

(Da  freeze  of  "Indefinite  duration"  (like 
the  ABM  Treaty),  without  modernization.' 
on  the  deployment  of  ICBIds.  SLBMs. 
IRBMs.  and  (If  necessary)  GLCMs; 

(2)  a  numerical  freeze— permitting  mod- 
ernization and  one-f  or  one  replacment  of  de- 
livery vehicles,  but  with  no  Increase  or  mod- 
ernization of  weapons  load— on  strategic 
bombers,  other  "dual-capable"  aircraft  as- 
signed a  nuclear  role,  nuclear-armed  ships 
and  subs,  and  nuclear  artillery  and  battle- 
field missiles; 


(3)  a  prohibition  on  the  flight  testing  of 
"new"  or  steaificantly  modified  ballistic  mis- 
siles, and  a  low  limit  on  the  number  of  oper- 
ational ballisUc  mlBsUe  flight  tests; 

(4)  a  Comprehensive  Test  Ban  (CTB)  on 
nuclear  explosions; 

(5)  a  shut-down  of  existing  main  assembly 
facilities  for  intercontinental,  submarine- 
launched,  and  intermediate-range  ballistic 
missiles,  and  a  prohibition  on  the  transfer 
of  this  activity  to  other  sites, 

(6)  a  shut-down  of  existing  key  nuclear 
component  fabrication  and  final  assembly 
facilities  for  nuclear  weapons,  and  a  prohibi- 
tion on  the  transfer  of  this  activity  to  other 
sites;  and 

(7)  the  International  Inspection  and  Instal- 
lation of  safeguards  at  all  nuclear  faculties 
to  permit  a  verifiable  cutoff  of  weapons- 
grade  nuclear  materials  production  and  the 
conversion  or  disposal  of  existing  stockpiles. 

/.  77ie  deployment  freeze.— Few  would  dis- 
pute that  a  freeze  on  the  number  of  de- 
ployed strategic  nuclear  delivery  vehicles 
can  be  adequately  verified.  Soviet  missiles 
are  unambiguously  Identified  with  either 
fixed  ICBM  launchers.  In  the  case  of  large 
liquid-fueled  ICBMs.  or  easily  counted  sub- 
marines, in  the  case  of  submarine-launched 
ballistic  missiles.  As  Secretary  Brown  testi- 
fied during  July  1979  Senate  hearings  on 
ratification  of  the  SALT  U  Treaty.  "We 
have  high-confidence  in  our  ability  to  moni- 
tor the  number  of  fixed  ICBM  launchers. 
SLBM  launchers,  and  heavy  bombers" 
("high-confidence"  means  a  counting  error 
of  10%  or  less— see  chart).  Brown  noted  that 
ICBM  sUos  are  "readily  identifiable  during 
construction,  and  take  a  year  or  more  to 
build." 

The  missUes  themselves,  he  reported,  "re- 
quire extensive  support  facilities.  Including 
missile  handling  equipment,  checkout  and 
maintenance  facilities,  survlvable  communi- 
cations, and  nuclear  warhead  handling,  stor- 
age, and  security  facilities.  Our  intelligence 
collectors  regularly  examine  the  existing 
ICBM  fields,  but  in  addition  they  also  con- 
duct extensive  surveys  of  the  Soviet  Union 
at  periodic  intervals  for  evidence  of  addl-  • 
tlonal  ICBM  activity.  The  intelligence  com- 
munity judgment  Is  that  we  would  detect  a 
Soviet  effort  to  deploy  a  significant  number 
of  excess  fixed  ICBM  launchers  even  if  they 
departed  substantially  from  their  current 
deployment  practices."  In  other  words,  even 
if  the  Soviets  were  to  deploy  their  missiles 
in  salt  mines  or  grain  elevators.  U.S.  ability 
to  monitor  ICBM-associated  support,  trans-  • 
port,  communications,  and  security  meas- 
ures guarantees  a  high  probability  of  detec- , 
tion. 

"Turning  to  SLBMs."  Brown  testified,  "we 
monitor  the  launch,  fitting  out.  and  sea 
trials  of  each  submarine.  We  also  monitor 
Soviet  ballistic  missUe  submarines  at  oper- 
ational bases,  at  sea.  and  at  overhaul  facili- 
ties. In  addition,  we  search  for  evidence  of 
SSBN-related  activity  at  other  facilities,  and 
we  monitor  naval  activities  generally  with  a. 
wide  range  of  intelligence  collection  sys- 
tems. We  are  confident  we  can  monitor 
closely  the  number  of  SLBM  launchers." 

As  for  strategic  bombers.  Brown  said,  they 
are  "large  in  size,  built  at  a  small  number  of 
plants,  and  deployed  at  a  limited  number  of 
operational  bases  which  Are  closely  moni- 
tored. The  total  inventory  of  heavy  bomber- 
type  aircraft  can  be  monitored  with  confi- 
dence." 

Potential  prohibitions  on  major  modern- 
izations (e.g.,  adding  a  new  stage,  more  re- 
entry vehicles,  etc.)  and  system  replacement 
for  new  production  are  primarily  verifiable 
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through  monitoring  other  aspects  of  the 
SoTlet  weapons  program,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  before  a  new  missile  or  reentry 
vehicle  can  be  Installed  in  a  silo,  it  must 
first  be  developed,  tested,  and  produced. 
Under  one  scheme,  the  only  replacement 
permitted  would  be  for  missiles  fired  in 


operational  tests,  and  since  no  new  produc- 
tion would  be  allowed  under  a  freese.  this 
would  foster  a  tendency  to  conserve  mis- 
siles, leading  to  few  tests  and  therefore  few 
"opportunities"  for  replacement.  However, 
since  transporting  a  Soviet  missile  from  its 
storage  area  and  loading  it  into  a  silo  re- 

VERIFKATION  OF  A  NUCLEAR  FREE2L  TASKS  AND  SYSTEMS 


quires,  according  to  official  testimony,  "a 
mjntmiim  of  two  or  three  days,"  there  is  a 
significant  chance  that  missile  replacement 
In  violation  of  the  freeze  would  be  detected 
by  Imaging  reconnalssance  satellites. 
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Lesser  modifications  to  the  missile  might 
be  accomplished  in  less  time  and  be  consid- 
erable harder  to  detect,  given  that  routine 
maintenance,  including  replacement  of  de- 
fective components,  would  be  permitted 
under  a  freese.  Thus  a  prohibition  on  major 
modifications  to  existing  missiles  would  be 
verifiable  chiefly  as  a  consequence  of  moni- 
toring the  testing  prohibitions  of  the  freeze 
agreement. 

A  freeze  on  mobile  ICBMs  and  IRBMs. 
"while  more  difficult  than  counting  silos," 
Brown  testified,  "is  a  manageable  task." 

"For  example,  the  Soviets  are  now  deploy- 
ing the  mobile  SS-20  IRBM,  and  we  can  es- 
timate the  number  of  launchers  deployed 
with  reasonable  confidence.  If  the  Soviets 
made  special  efforts  to  conceal  mobile 
ICSM   launchers,   or  if  they  deployed   a 


system  without  central  support  facilities, 
the  uncertainties  could  be  larger.  But  covert 
deployment  of  a  force  on  a  scale  large 
enough  to  be  militarily  significant  would  be 
a  formidable  task,  requiring  successful  con- 
cealment of  a  large  number  of  deployed 
launchers,  and  of  their  production,  support 
and  training  exercises  as  well,  and  deploy- 
ment without  central  support  facilities 
would  entail  operational  disadvantages." 

While  complaining  about  the  novel  "insta- 
bility caused  by  the  Pentagon's  alleged  in- 
ability to  target  the  "highly  mobile"  SS-20s, 
the  Reagan  administration  has  issued  regu- 
lar updates  on  the  exact  number  of  SS-20 
launchers  deployed  and  the  number  of  SS- 
20  sites  at  various  stages  of  completion,  even 
to  the  extent  of  having  sufficient  confi- 
dence to  accuse  the  Soviets  of  violating 


their  own  unilateral  SS-20  European  de- 
ployment freeze  by  completing  construction 
of  bases  begun  before  the  freeise  took  effect. 
Clearly,  a  deployment  freeze  on  at  least  this 
current  generation  of  Soviet  IRBMs  is  ade- 
quately verifiable. 

All  these  conditions  apply  to  the  threat- 
ened potential  unveriflability  of  ground- 
launched  cruise  missiles  as  well.  Although 
the  missiles  themselves  are  small  and  prob- 
ably in  some  cases  not  directly  accessible  to 
counting,  they  will  be  embedded  in  trans- 
port, security  and  launch-control  systems 
that  is  monitorable,  and  during  peacetime 
they  will  be  deployed  In  main  operating 
bases  which  can  be  siu-veyed  from  aircraft 
and  satellites. 

II.  A  Numerical  Freeze  on  Dual-Capable 
Launch  Platforms  and  Delivery  Vehicles.  To 


prevent  drcumvention  of  the  freeze  and  di- 
veraion  of  superpower  energies  Into  a  desta- 
bilizing tactical/theater-nuclear  arms  race, 
a  freeze  on  the  numbers  and  payloads  of 
such  systems  would  be  desirable.  However, 
because  many  of  these  systems  perform 
both  conventional  and  nuclear  missions,  and 
their  production  and  support  systems  are  in- 
timately connected  to  those  for  convention- 
al weapons,  a  freeze  on  replacement  and 
modernization  of  these  systems  does  not 
seem  politically  feasible  for  the  immediate 
future. 

What  wouU.  be  feasible  in  the  near  term 
would  be  to  freeze  the  current  Inventories  of 
such  weapons  by  type,  for  example:  long- 
range  strategic  bombers  (B-52/B-1:  Bear, 
Bison/new  Soviet  bomber):  peripheral 
attack  bombers  (F-IU,  Backfire);  long- 
range  nuclear-certified  attack  aircraft  (e.g., 
A-«,  Blinder);  nuclear-armed  attack  subma- 
rines (SSN-688,  Charlie/Alfa  classes)  nucle- 
ar-cruise missile-equipped  surface  ships 
(Iowa.  Kirov);  and  nuclear  artillery /battle- 
field missiles  (8-lnch,  ISSmm  artillery. 
Lance,  Pershing  1-A,  Frog,  Scud  and  Scale- 
board  missiles).  Also  frozen  would  be  the 
nuclear  payloads  of  such  systems.  One-for- 
one  replacement  and  modernization  of  the 
delivery  vehicles  could  be  permitted,  and 
transfer  of  deployed  or  currently  stockpiled 
weapons  to  these  new  platforms  could  be  al- 
lowed. btU  VDith  no  increase  in  weapons 
load. 

According  to  one  retired  member  of  the 
intelligence  community,  each  side  has  a 
fairly  good  idea  of  which  forces  on  the 
other  side  actually  are  assigned  a  nuclear 
mission,  as  opp<Med  to  being  theoretically 
"capable"  of  performing  one.  Special  train- 
ing, communications,  operations,  and  securi- 
ty measures  accompwuiy  the  deployment  of 
"nuclear-certified"  units  in  the  field, 
maUng  moderate-to-high-confidence  verifi- 
cation of  a  numerical  freeze  on  these  sys- 
tems quite  feasible.  In  addition  to  Imaging 
and  electronic  reconnaissance  satellites, 
both  countries  maintain  ocean  surveillance 
satellites  to  keep  track  of  world-wide  naval 
deployments,  and  the  United  States  has  the 
added  benefit  of  information  gleaned  from  a 
unique  worldwide  acoustic  surveillance 
system. 

Deployments  of  theater  and  tactical  nu- 
clear weapons  in  and  around  Europe,  the 
key  area  of  confrontation  for  these  systems, 
are  also  monitored  by  SR-71,  U2R,  and 
other  reconnaissance  aircraft  which  overfly 
border  areas  and  peer  into  Extern  Europ>e, 
monitoring  activity  at  luiown  nuclear  weap- 
ons storage  sites,  and  looking  for  signs  of 
additional  sites  and  dual-capable  units.  Na- 
tional Security  Agency  and  military  intelli- 
gence "listening  posts"  also  gather  vital 
signal  (SIOINT)  and  communications 
(COMINT)  electronic  intelligence  (ELINT) 
about  the  locations  and  operations  of  dual- 
capable  units. 

Based  on  our  own  intelligence  analysis  of 
Soviet  dual-capable  weapons  payload  capa- 
bilities, a  common  data  base  could  be  estab- 
lished with  the  Soviets  on  which  systems 
should  be  Included,  and  maximum  allowable 
weapons  load  counting  rules  could  be  devel- 
oped to  ease  verification  tasks.  For  example, 
if  one  version  of  the  Backfire  can  carry 
more  weapons  than  another,  then  all  ver- 
sions might  be  considered  as  carrying  the 
larger  weapons  load.  The  nuclear  weapons 
themselves  could  not  be  modernized  or  re- 
placed with  newly  produced  versions.  This 
provision  would  be  verifiable  mainly 
through  the  freeze  on  warhead  production, 
which  would  preclude  a  supply  of  new  war- 
heads for  tactical  and  theater  systems. 


Many  observers  have  expressed  the  con- 
cern that  the  widespread  deployment  of 
cruise  missiles  threatens  to  make  the  freeze 
unworkable.  Although  cruise  missiles  are  a 
legitimate  cause  for  concern,  they  do  not 
represent  that  great  a  departure  from  previ- 
ous systems.  It  has  already  been  suggested 
above  how  the  deployment  of  GLCMs  might 
be  frozen  and  verified  in  a  manner  simllar 
to  mobile  IRBMs. 

Because  deployed  ALCMs  must  be  at- 
tached to  aircraft,  which  can  be  monitored 
with  high  confidence.  ALCM  deployment 
could  be  frozen  and  reliably  monitored 
under  a  freeze,  particularly  if  the  parties 
adopted  rules,  as  in  SALT  II,  limiting  ALCM 
deployments  to  heavy  bombers. 

However,  for  a  host  of  reasons— including 
Soviet  dependence  on  a  variety  short-  and 
medium-range  cruise  missiles,  difficulties  in 
distinguishing  between  shorter-  and  longer- 
range  versions,  the  fact  that  they  use  tech- 
nologies and  components  In  common  with 
conventional  weapons  and  can  in  theory  be 
assembled  in  any  one  of  thousands  of  light 
manufacturing  facilities,  and  because  their 
testing  Is  not  easily  monitored— it  will  prob- 
ably prove  difficult  to  include  cruise  missiles 
in  the  nuclear  delivery  vehicle  production 
and  testing  bans. 

Their  deployment  can  be  effectively 
hemmed  in,  however.  The  shutdown  of  nu- 
clear warhead  production  facilities  will,  at  a 
minimum,  drastically  curtail  the  number  of 
cruise  missiles  which  potentially  could  be 
armed  with  nuclear  warheads.  Those  nucle- 
ar ALCM  and  GLCM  depolyments  existing 
at  the  time  a  freeze  enters  into  force  can  be 
frozen  and  monitored  effectively.  That 
leaves  the  problem  of  what  to  do  about 
SLC^Ms— sea-launched  cniise  missiles. 

Deployment  of  nuclear-armed  SLCMs  on 
submarines  and  surface  ships  could  be  re- 
stricted to  those  ships  and  subs  which  were 
commonly  identified  as  having  a  nuclear 
role  at  the  time  the  freeze  Is  negotiated. 
Under  the  warhead  production  segment  of 
the  freeze,  no  new  warheads  could  be  pro- 
duced for  these  systems,  but,  for  example, 
existing  warheads  in  the  tactical  airdrop  in- 
ventory, such  as  B-61  bombs,  could  be  rede- 
ployed on  SLCMs,  provided  that  for  each  el- 
igible sub  or  surface  combatant  so  equipped, 
the  equivalent  in  weapons  delivery  capabil- 
ity is  retired  from  whatever  force  gave  up 
these  weapons.  As  a  purely  hypothetical  ex- 
ample, one  squadron  of  A-6  carrier  attack 
planes,  or  Blinder  bombers,  might  be  ex- 
changed for  the  payload  equivalent  in 
attack  subs  armed  with  SLCMs.  In  other 
words,  a  technologically  and  numerically 
frozen,  but  free-floating,  population  of  war- 
heads might  be  redeployed,  under  agreed 
"exchange  rates"  based  on  real  payload-car- 
rylng  capacities,  on  a  numerically  frozen, 
but  replaceable  and  upgradeable  inventory 
of  "dual-capable"  delivery  vehicles. 

Finally,  the  deployment  of  conventional- 
ly-armed long-range  cruise  missiles  on  ves- 
sels not  included  In  the  theater  nuclear 
forces  of  either  side  might  be  prohibited  In 
the  Interest  of  easing  the  task  of  verifica- 
tion. 

III.  Delivery  Vehicle  Testing  Freeze.  The 
verification  of  a  ban  on  the  testing  of  new 
missiles  and  major  modifications  to  existing 
missiles  could  be  accomplished  under  a 
freeze  much  the  way  It  would  have  been 
under  the  SALT  U  Treaty.  A  set  of  percent- 
age changes  in  key  missile  size  and  per- 
formance parameters  would  be  agreed  upon 
as  constituting  the  boundary  between  "old" 
(permitted)  and  "new"  (banned)  missile 
testing.  Over  an  extended  test  series  of  20  to 


30  firinga  required  to  validate  a  new  design 
of  maior  modification,  these  limits  could  be 
monitored  with  high  confidence  using  a 
broad  array  of  collection  systems,  including 
ifnaging  and  ELINT  satellites,  ground-baaed 
listening  posts,  test  observation  radars,  and 
high-flying  SR-71 /U2R  aircraft. 

A  limit  on  the  number  of  operational  tests 
would  be  monitored  by  these  and  other  sys- 
tems. Including  the  DSP  early  warning  sat- 
ellites and  ocean  surveillance  satellites. 

rv.  A  Comprehensive  Test  Ban.  During 
the  Carter  administration,  the  United 
SUtes,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  United 
Kingdom  reached  agreement  on  the  broad 
issues  Involved  in  verifying  a  test  ban  agree- 
ment, but  at  least  half  the  "details"  of  the 
verification  scheme  remain  to  be  worked 
out.  Agreement  was  reached,  however,  on 
placing  unmanned  seismic  monitors  on  the 
territory  of  each  of  the  three  parties  In  such 
a  way  as  to  gather  seismic  data  from  ail  pos- 
sible test  sites.  These  data  would  not  be  the 
sole  means  for  verifying  compliance  with 
the  test  ban,  but  instead  would  be  Integrat- 
ed into  the  worldwide  seismic  monitoring 
network  and,  even  move  importantly,  into 
the  stream  of  data  coming  from  other  rele- 
vant U.S.  collection  systems,  including  imag- 
ing, ELINT  and  Vela  satellites,  underwater 
acoustic  sensors,  and  atmospheric  sampling 
aircraft  to  detect  signs  of  "venting." 

It  was  also  agreed  during  the  Carter-era 
negotiations  that  on-site  inspections  would 
be  allowed  in  the  case  of  doubts  about  suspi- 
cious events  that  could  not  be  allayed  by 
data  exchange  and  consultation.  More  pre- 
cisely, there  could  be  a  hierarchy  of  re- 
quests and  mandatory  responses  that  would 
lead  to  either  an  on-site  inspection  or  a 
prima  facie  case  that  there  was  Indeed 
something  to  hide.  In  short,  a  comprehen- 
sive test  ban  would  be  adequately  verifiable. 
Debate  on  this  point  more  often  than  not 
represents  the  displaced  doubts  of  CTB  op- 
ponents concerning  its  desirability,  not  the 
abUIty  of  U.S.  monitoring  systems  to  con- 
fine cheating  under  a  test  ban  to  occasional 
very-low-yield  tests  which  themselves  carry 
at  least  some  risk  of  detection,  if  only 
through  agents,  emigres,  and  defectors. 

V.  Ballistic  MissUe  Production  Freeze.  Ac- 
cording to  Secretary  Brown's  1979  testimo- 
ny, "our  Intelligence  system  has  enabled  us 
to  build  a  comprehensive  understanding  of 
the  Soviet  ICSM  system  from  design 
through  deployment.  We  know  that  the  So- 
viets have  four  design  bureaus  for  the  devel- 
opment of  their  ICBMs.  We  monitor  the 
nature  of  the  projects  and  the  technologies 
pursued  at  these  bureaus.  We  know  which 
bureau  is  working  on  each  of  the  new  or  sig- 
nificantly modified  ICBlis  known  to  be 
under  development.  We  have  a  reasonably 
good  idea  of  when  they  will  begin  flight 
testing  of  these  missiles.  Missile  production 
takes  place  at  several  main  assembly  plants 
and  at  hundreds  of  subassembly  plants,  em- 
ploying hundreds  of  thousands  of  workers." 
Then-Undersecretary  of  Defense  William 
Perry  testified.  "We  monitor  the  Soviet  ac- 
tivity at  the  design  bureaus  and  production 
plants  well  enough  that  we  have  been  able 
to  predict  every  ICBM  before  it  even  began 
its  tests." 

Defense  Intelligence  Agency  Director  MaJ. 
General  Richard  Larkln  and  Vice  Director 
for  Foreign  Intelligence  Edward  M.  Collins 
informed  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  in 
prepared  testimony  of  July  8,  1981,  that 
"there  are  134  major  final  assembly  plants 
involved  In  producing  Soviet  weapons  as  end 
products.  In  addition,  we  have  identified 
over  3.500  individual  installations  that  pro- 
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vide  support  to  theae  final  assembly  plants." 
A  table  accompanying  their  report  noted 
that  "missile  materiel"  was  produced  In  "49 
plants,"  and  they  provided  a  table  giving  a 
five-year  annual  breakdown  of  Soviet  mis- 
sOe  production  by  type. 

Clearly,  our  natlimal  intelligence  sjrstem 
has  amassed  a  considerable  body  of  knowl- 
edge, over  more  than  20  years  of  constant 
observation,  concerning  the  Soviet  ballistic 
missfle  production  system.  This  accumulat- 
ed stock  of  knowledge,  in  conjunction  with 
current  monitoring  capabilities,  would 
pennlt  a  shutdown  of  ICBM,  IRBM.  and 
SLJBIf  main  assembly  plants  to  be  verified. 
Oiven  a  willingness  to  forego  further  devel- 
opment of  conventional  bombing  capability. 
and  bilateral  agreement  on  what  constitutes 
a  "loos-range  strategic  bomber, "  there  is  no 
technical  reason  why  main  bomber  assem- 
bly plants  could  not  also  be  closed  down. 
And  given  the  present  state  of  knowledge 
and  monitoring  confidence  concerning  each 
side's  production  system,  the  freeze  could 
very  likely  be  extended  to  Include  major 
subsystem  manufacturing  facilities  (e.g.,  for 
missile  stages  and  reentry  vehicles)  as  well. 
Since  nothing  would  be  coming  in  or  out  of 
these  facilities  in  their  shut-down  condition, 
any  significant  alteration  in  their  operating 
status  would  not  long  escape  detection  by 
the  variety  of  sensors  deployed  on  imaging 
reconnaissance  satellites.  Doubts  about  the 
mission  of  facilities  not  Included  in  the 
freeze  could  be  resolved,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, by  intensive  monitoring  by  national 
means  (possibly  facilitated  by  "cooperative 
measures")  and  subsequently  by  data  ex- 
change and  "volimtary"  on-site  inspections 
along  the  lines  worked  out  for  the  draft 
Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty. 

VI.  Nuclear  Warhead  and  Weapons-grade 
Bfaterials  Production  Ban.  For  perhaps  a 
two-or  three-year  period,  a  ban  on  nuclear 
warhead  production  could  be  implemented 
and  verified  along  the  same  lines  as  the  bal- 
listic missile  production  ban.  as  it  would 
take  at  least  that  long  to  secretly  replicate 
warhead  production  facilities.  The  ban 
would  involve  placing  in  caretaker  status 
the  principal  nuclear  component  fabrication 
and  final  assembly  faculties  for  nuclear  war- 
heads and  bombs.  For  example,  on  the  U.S. 
side  this  would  Include  the  unique  17-235,  U- 
238,  and  llthium-deuteride  "secondary"  com- 
ponent fabrication  facilities  at  the  Y-12 
plant  in  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.,  the  Rocky  Flats 
"primary"  (fission-stage)  facility  outside 
Denver.  Colorado,  and  the  Pantex  assembly 
plant  near  Amarillo,  Texas.  Similar  Soviet 
faculties  no  doubt  have  been  identified  and 
are  already  under  frequent  surveillance  by 
U.S.  intelligence  systems. 

Diiring  this  warhead  production  moratori- 
um, agreements  could  be  negotiated  placing 
aU  nuclear  facilities  and  materials  stockpUes 
under  IA£A  safeguards  (suitably  strength- 
ened, if  necessary),  creating  the  basis  for 
long-term  confidence  that  the  warhead  pro- 
duction ban  would  be  respected.  The  (TTB 
system  of  "voluntary"  on-site  inspections  to 
resolve  serious  treaty-related  ambiguities 
could  be  maintained  to  buttress  the  IA£A 
system  of  safeguards,  leading  to  a  verifiable 
cutoff  in  weapons  grade  materials  produc- 
tion. 
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CANADA  INVESTIGATES 
SUSPECTED  WAR  CRIMINAI^ 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Canadian  Government  disclosed  re- 
cently that  It  is  checking  the  back- 
grounds of  110  people  sought  by  West 


Gennany  and  other  nations  for  al- 
leged war  crimes  during  World  War  II. 
This  follows  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Ontario  Province  last 
November  in  which  the  court  ordered 
a  naturalized  Canadian.  Helmut 
Rauca,  extradited  to  West  Germany, 
where  he  is  accused  of  responsibility 
for  the  deaths  of  11.584  Jews. 

In  commenting  on  the  extradition, 
an  official  of  the  Canadian  Jewish 
Congress  emphasized  that  "Rauca  is 
suspected  of  killing  more  people  than 
Barbie." 

The  deportation  of  former  Gestapo 
officer  Klaus  Barbie  from  Bolivia  to 
France  in  January  has  captured  world 
attention.  The  reports  of  Barbie's  de- 
portation and  upcoming  trial  serve  as 
a  reminder  to  the  citizens  of  the  world 
that  indeed  many  suspected  mass  mur- 
derers remain  free. 

The  trial  of  Helmut  Rauca  in 
Canada  has  had  just  such  an  effect  on 
the  people  of  Canada  and  now  they 
are  demanding  action. 

Understandably,  many  Canadian 
citizens  are  angry  and  frustrated  that 
the  country  has  not  taken  action 
sooner.  Until  last  year,  the  Canadian 
Jewish  Congress  notes,  not  a  single 
arrest  had  been  made  in  Caiuula  in 
connection  with  war  crimes. 

I  imderstand  their  frustration;  it  is 
very  similar  to  the  frustration  many 
Americans  feel  about  oiu-  failure  to 
ratify  the  Genocide  Treaty. 

But  I  do  not  rise  here  today  to  con- 
demn inaction  of  the  past;  rather.  I 
rise  to  applaud  the  efforts  being  made 
by  the  Canadian  Government  now. 
The  Washington  Post  recently  wrote: 

•  •  •  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Trudeau 
government  has  tried  in  the  past  few  years 
to  extend  its  cooperation  in  the  hunt  for  ex- 
Nazis,  improving  communication  channels 
with  West  German  officials  and  with 
(Simon)  Wiesenthal. 

Mr.  President,  in  overcoming  what- 
ever apathy  may  have  existed  in  the 
past,  I  think  our  neighbor  to  the  north 
is  setting  an  important  example  for  us 
now.  Let  us  foUow  their  lead  in  ad- 
dressing this  major  concern  of  all 
mankind. 

An  invaluable  step  that  the  United 
States  must  take  is  to  ratify  the  Geno- 
cide Convention.  This  treaty  declares 
genocide  of  a  national,  ethnic,  racial, 
or  religious  group  an  international 
crime.  In  addition  to  our  own  ongoing 
investigations  into  the  war  crimes  of 
the  past,  ratification  of  the  Genocide 
Treaty  would  be  an  important  state- 
ment to  our  allies  throughout  the 
world  that  we  join  them  in  their  ef- 
forts to  assure  that  such  horrors  never 
occur  again. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  take  immedi- 
ate action  to  ratify  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention. As  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren 
said,  we  as  a  nation  should  have  been 
the  first  to  ratify  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention. I  can  only  hope  that  we  will 
not  be  the  last. 


(Mr.  SYMMS  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  What  impact  would  the 
ratification  of  the  convention  have  on 
the  genocide  we  see  going  on  in  Af- 
ghanistan, chemical  weapons  being 
used,  the  ruthless  shootings  of  stu- 
dents, and  all  the  other  horrifying  ac- 
tions that  are  being  taken  by  the 
Soviet? 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  press 
cannot  go  into  Afghanistan,  as  It  went 
Into  Vietnam,  to  reveal  what  is  going 
on. 

Will  the  Senator  respond  to  that?  . 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  delighted.  I 
am  glad  my  good  friend,  the  Demo- 
cratic leader,  has  raised  his  question 
because  it  is  a  critical  question.  There 
is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  geno- 
cide is  occurring  today  in  Cambodia.  It 
very  well  may  be  (xicurring  in  Afghani- 
stan. The  difficulty  in  Afghanistan, 
however,  is  the  state  of  war. 

There  is  a  distinction  between  war 
and  gen(x;ide.  Genocide  is  the  plaimed. 
premeditated  destruction  of  an  entire 
ethnic  group  and  it  is  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conquering  territory.  It  should 
not  be  confused  with  war.  It  is  some- 
thing separate  and  different. 

I  think,  in  Afghanistan,  what  they 
have  done  is  to  violate  the  biological 
warfare  treaty,  as  indicated  in  my  ear- 
lier statement,  and  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  they  violated  it,  in  my  view. 
But  at  least  in  that  country,  I  do  not 
think  the  Genocide  Treaty  would 
apply. 

It  would  apply  in  Cambodia  where 
the  Commimlsts  have  murdered  2  mil- 
lion Cambodians,  and  it  would  apply 
elsewhere. 

The  difficulty  is,  we  have  not  rati- 
fied that  convention.  The  failure  to 
ratify  it  puts  us  in  a  much  weaker  po- 
sition to  attack  that  kind  of  action  or 
activity. 

As  I  pointed  out,  we  are  the  only  de- 
veloped cotmtry  in  the  world  that  has 
not  done  so.  Eighty-five  countries  have 
ratified  it.  Harry  Truman  secured  the 
imanimous  acceptance  of  that  treaty 
at  the  United  Nations.  We  have  not 
done  it. 

This  administration  is  the  first  ad- 
ministration, Repubican  or  Democrat- 
ic, that  has  not  supported  the  Geno- 
cide Treaty. 

Mr.  BTRD.  The  Senator  has  been 
very  persistent,  tenacious,  and  dedicat- 
ed in  his  speeches  on  this  treaty,  going 
back  a  period  of  some  years,  and  I 
compliment  him  on  his  tenacity,  deter- 
mination, and  dedication  to  this  cause. 

I  wish  that  more  of  us  would  speak 
out  just  as  persistently— and  I  include 
myself,  and  I  have  made  several 
speeches— on  the  war  in  Afghanistan 
and  the  ruthless  actions  by  the  Soviets 
there  in  trying  to  take  over  a  country 
and  subdue  its  people,  subjugate  its 


people,  with  the  result  being  that  mil- 
lions of  Afghans  have  left  their 
homes,  their  country,  and  have  seen 
their  families  slaughtered.  We  have 
read  of  few  accounts  of  what  goes  on. 
One  account  especially  struck  me 
when  students  stood  up  in  the  face  of 
rifles  of  the  Soviets  and  the  Soviets 
shot  them  down.  It  was  ruthless,  it 
was  inhuman,  and  I  regret  that  it 
seems  to  be  swept  under  the  rug,  so  to 
speak.  There  is  not  a  lot  of  outcry 
about  what  the  Soviets  are  doing 
there.  But  I  think  people  everywhere, 
and  particularly  Moslem  countries, 
should  talk  more  about  it  and  should 
insist  on  the  Soviets  getting  out  and 
letting  the  press  get  in. 

If  the  world  could  see  what  is  hap- 
pening in  Afghanistan,  I  think  there 
would  be  a  tremendous  outcry. 

In  Vietnam,  we  were  at  war.  Our  cor- 
respondents went  in  and  kept  the 
people  in  the  United  States  and  the 
people  in  other  parts  of  the  world  well 
informed  on  what  was  going  on  from 
day  to  day.  and  I  just  wish  that  t!he 
Soviets  had  the  guts  to  let  the  press 
see  what  is  going  on  in  Afghanistan. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  could  not  agree 
with  the  Senator  more.  I  think  the 
Senator  is  absolutely  correct. 

The  difference  between  our  society 
and  their  society  is,  of  course,  we  have 
an  open  society.  We  encourage  the 
press  to  cover  whatever  we  do. 

When  we  engaged  in  war  in  Viet- 
nam, the  war  correspondents  were  all 
over  the  place  reporting  exactly  what 
happened. 

In  Afghanistan,  of  course,  with  the 
closed  society,  the  Soviet  Union  per- 
mits no  coverage  by  anyone,  including 
their  own  correspondents,  and  prints 
exactly  what  they  want  to  print. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes.  Even  the  Soviet 
citizens  do  not  know  what  is  really 
going  on  in  Afghanistan. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Exactly. 

I  thank  my  good  friend. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


are  and  honor  of  serving  as  an  honor- 
ary member  of  the  dinner  committee 
along  with  Governor  Thompson  and 
my     distinguished     colleague     Alah 

DiXOH. 

For  41  glorious  years,  Ray  Meyer 
has  served  with  distinction  as  the  head 
basketball  coach  at  one  of  our  Nation's 
outstanding  private  universities, 
DePaul  in  Chicago.  'Coach"  Meyer 
has  the  distinction  of  being  America's 
wiimlngest  active  major  college  coach 
with  676  career  victories.  Anyone  who 
has  ever  witnessed  a  DePaul  Universi- 
ty basketball  game,  as  I  have,  knows 
that  Ray  Meyer  enjoys  the  support 
and  respect  of  basketball  fans  across 
the  Nation.  His  commitment  to  excel- 
lence, education  and  sportsmanship 
make  him  an  inspiration  to  young 
people  everywhere. 

Ray  Meyer  grew  up  in  Chicago  and 
had  an  outstanding  basketball  career 
himself  as  a  player,  at  both  St.  Pat- 
rick's Academy  and  Notre  Dame.  He 
took  the  helm  at  DePaul  in  1942.  Bas- 
ketball has  been  such  an  integral  part 
of  the  Meyer  family  that  two  of  Ray's 
sons  now  coach  the  game,  as  well. 

Ray  has  reclved  his  share  of  honors 
throughout  the  years.  In  1979,  he  was 
named  'Chlcagoan  of  the  Year"  by 
the  Chicago  Press  Club. 

Mr.  President,  I  join  with  the  thou- 
sands of  Ray  Meyer  fans  and  friends 
from  across  the  Nation  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  this  good  man.  The  dinner  on 
May  18  will  raise  funds  for  a  most 
worthy  cause,  the  HemophUia  Founda- 
tion. Mr.  William  T.  Osmanski  and  Mr. 
Alvem  A.  Elngwall  have  agreed  to 
serve  as  honorary  chairman,  and 
chairman  of  the  dinner  respectively. 
This  will  Indeed  be  a  glorious  occasion, 
saluting  a  great  American  on  behalf  of 
a  great  cause. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 

the  previous  order  there  will  now  be  a 

period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 

morning  business  for  not 

beyond  the  hour  of  11  a.m. 

ments  therein  limited  to 

each. 


to  extend 

with  state- 
2  minutes 


RAY  MEYER— A  MAN  FOR  ALL 
SEASONS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  May  18. 
1983,  has  been  declared  "Ray  Meyer 
Day"  in  Illinois  by  our  Governor 
James  R.  Thompson.  The  designation 
is  appropriate  because  that  evening  in 
Chicago,  at  the  Chicago  Marriott 
O'Hare,  the  Hemophilia  Foundation 
of  Illinois  will  l)e  saluting  Coach  Ray 
Meyer  and  his  family  in  an  all-sports 
spectacular.  I  have  the  distinct  pleas- 


A  COMPANY  TOWN 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  in 
recent  years  the  media  has  been  full  of 
stories  about  ailing  American  mining 
towns.  These  stories  have  described 
the  bleak  circumstances  surrounding 
communities  that  fall  victim  to  de- 
pressed mineral  prices,  and  the  eco- 
nomic travail  which  follows  corporate 
withdrawals  and  relocations. 

Anaconda,  Mont.,  has  received  a 
great  deal  of  media  attention  in  recent 
years.  Long  a  processing  center  for 
copper  mined  in  nearby  Butte,  Ana- 
conda's copper-based  economy  was 
thrown  into  disarray  3  years  ago  when 
the  Atlantic  Richfield  Co..  closed  the 
town's  smelter.  This  closure  threw 
more  than  1.100  people  out  of  work— a 
crushing  blow  to  a  town  with  a  popula- 
tion of  only  10,000. 

A  recent  followup  article  in  Business 
Week,  "A  Company  Town  Survives 
Without  Its  Company,"  gives  a  rather 
balanced  view  of  Anaconda  today.  Par 
from  going  belly  up  as  many  observers 
might  have  predicted.  Anaconda  has 


shown  unusual  resilience  throughout 
this  difficult  period.  With  little  out- 
side help,  the  town  has  managed  to 
deal  with  its  problems  on  its  own,  and 
has  maintained  a  strong  sense  of  com- 
munity. 

I  expect  that  there  are  other  exam- 
ples of  small  towns  in  America  which 
are  finding  unexpected  strength  and 
dedication  In  dealing  with  difficult 
economic  times.  However,  like  most 
Montanans,  I  am  especially  proud  of 
Anaconda's  efforts. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  colximn  be  printed  In  the   , 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was   ordered   to    be   printed   In   the   ' 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  COMPAHT  Town  SOKVlVgg  WiTHODT  IW 

CoMFAirr 
(By  Sandra  D.  Atchison) 

The  cold,  grimy  Anaconda  smelter  thrusts 
its  stack  into  the  gray  Montana  sky  like  a 
clenched  fist.  For  three-quarters  of  a  centu- 
ry the  stack  symbolized  the  town's  Uveli- 
hood.  Now  It  attests  to  the  town's  tenacity. 

Nearly  three  years  ago.  Anaconda  Miner- 
als Co..  owned  by  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.. 
closed  the  smelter,  blaming  poUution-con- 
trol  costs.  The  move  thiew  1,100  people  out 
of  work  In  this  town  of  10,000.  Copper 
mined  at  Butte,  30  mi.  away,  now  goes  to 
Japan  for  smelting. 

When  the  smelter  closed,  the  people  of 
Anaconda  wondered  if  their  community 
would  survive.  So  did  I  when  I  visited  the 
town  two  years  ago  to  write  about  the  clo- 
sure (BW— Feb.  23,  1981).  But  Anaconda  has 
held  on.  It  is  hardly  booming,  but  it's  not  a 
ghost  town  either.  And  In  Anaconda's  sur- 
vival, there  is  a  lesson  for  other  mining 
towns  hit  by  lengthy  layoffs  or  permanent 
closures.  "We  can  adjust.  We  wUl  get  on 
with  being  Anaconda,"  says  Klrby  L.  Nave, 
pastor  of  the  First  Lutheran  Church. 

RETHtKES  AMD  weekkud  patrers 
On  the  surface.  Anaconda  looks  much  as 
It  did  on  my  last  visit.  Prank  van  Meel's  fur- 
niture and  wpllance  store  Is  weU  stocked 
with  gaudy  recllner  chairs  and  blaring  tele- 
vision sets.  High  school  students  tool 
around  town  In  late-model  pickups  with 
bumpers  stickers  boosting  their  teams,  the 
Copperheads.  The  towering  community 
Christmas  tree  that  Anaconda  Minerals  put 
up  each  year  stood  again  this  winter— erect- 
ed by  volunteers. 

But  imdemeath.  Anaconda  is  a  changed 
community.  The  town  no  longer  is  dominat- 
ed by  a  single  employer.  Today,  it  is  made 
up  of  retirees  and  weekend  fathers,  of  work- 
ing wives  and  families  that  have  lowered 
their  standards  of  living  and  face  new  prob- 
lems. They  are  less  prosperous,  and  for  the 
first  time  In  their  lives,  a  few  are  accepting 
handouts.  StlU,  Anaconda  survives,  a  testa- 
ment to  the  resUlence  of  this  diverse  mix- 
ture of  Slavic,  Irish,  Scandinavian.  Italian, 
and  Comlsh  Immigrants. 

Of  the  1,100  laid  off  by  the  smelter,  some 
250  took  retirement.  "The  biggest  payroU 
we  have  right  now  Is  Social  Security, '  says 
Howard  R.  Rosenleaf,  field  representative 
for  the  carpenters'  union.  An  additional  250 
now  work  In  Anaconda  Minerals'  Butte  op- 
erations, although  they  wUl  be  laid  off  this 
summer  when  the  company  shuts  down  pro- 
duction there— again  because  of  low  prices. 
About  ISO  residents  are  employed  In  new. 
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lover-pAylng  Jobs,  opened  up  through  the 
effort!  of  a  ccmununlty  task  force.  Some  100 
people  have  gotten  Jobs  in  other  towns,  such 
as  Colstrlp.  Mtuit..  400  ml.  away,  where  a 
huge  power  plant  is  under  construction. 
They  come  home  only  on  weekends. 

In  other  families,  wives  have  gone  to 
woric  taking  low-paying  Jobs  at  a  nearby 
hospital,  for  instance.  A  few  former  smelter 
workers  have  opened  "mom  and  pop"  busi- 
nesses, while  others  do  odd  jobs.  Several  are 
using  severance  pay  for  vocational  training 
at  a  coUege  in  Butte.  HCany,  of  course, 
remain  out  of  work,  although  Anaconda's 
15-percent  unemployment  rate  (up  from  2.4 
percent  in  1970)  Is  well  below  the  39  percent 
at  Leadville,  Colo.,  where  Amax  Inc.  has 
closed  a  molybdenum  mine.  "There  was  a 
little  more  [of  a]  base  in  the  town  than 
people  thought, '  James  L.  Marvin,  presi- 
dent of  Anaconda  Minerals,  says  in  his 
Denver  office.  Only  about  100  families  have 
moved  away.  "Anaconda  is  not  part  of 
mobOe  America,"  explains  Pastor  Nave. 

Anaconda  is  luckier  than  other  distressed 
mining  towns  such  as  Leadville  and  Kellogg. 
Idaho.  Anaconda  Minerals  gave  the  town  $3 
million,  which  was  put  into  a  community 
task  force  fund  to  attract  new  businesses.  A 
third  of  the  fund  went  for  amenities  for  a 
S7-acre  office  park  built  on  land  also  donat- 
ed by  Anaconda  Minerals.  An  additional  $1 
million  was  used  as  seed  money  for  small 
businesses,  such  as  a  boot  maker  and  a  cabi- 
net manufacturer,  that  now  provide  ISO  new 
Jobs. 

But  $1  million  went  to  a  now-defunct  plas- 
tics company  that  made  dairy  containers. 
and  the  loss  of  that  money  has  fueled  a 
local  controversy.  "The  risk  was  great,  but 
there  was  the  possibility  of  300  to  400  Jobs," 
explains  task  force  head  Kevin  M.  McNeils, 
a  former  teacher  and  native  of  Anaconda's 
Qoosetown  neighborhood  (so  called  because 
saloons  there  once  kept  geese  to  be  awarded 
to  winners  of  horseshoe  tournaments).  But 
150  new  Jobs  is  not  a  bad  record,  McNeils 
points  out,  and  "$3  million  is  a  very  small 
amount  to  reindustrialize  a  town." 

Merchants  such  as  Van  Meel  are  still 
holding  their  breath.  A  family-owned  hard- 
ware store  dating  back  to  the  turn  of  the 
century  went  out  of  business,  but  other 
businesses  are  surviving.  Van  Meel  reports 
that  more  customers  are  paying  with  cash. 
And  deposits  at  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Anaconda-Butte  have  gone  up  by  one-third 
since  the  smelter  closed,  reflecting  the  cau- 
tious mood  of  the  town's  economic  survi- 
vors. 

Some  businesses  actually  are  prospering. 
"I  know  for  a  fact  the  bars  in  this  area 
haven't  suffered."  quips  Gary  D.  Miller, 
president  of  Anaconda's  steelworkers  local. 
A  shot  and  a  beer  at  the  comer  saloon  after 
work  are  as  traditional  among  copper  work- 
ers as  Cornish  pasties  (meat  and  potatoes 
encased  in  a  crust)  once  were  in  miners' 
dinner  buckets.  Despite  the  steady  stream 
of  customers  in  liars,  however,  alcoholism 
has  not  become  the  problem  the  town  had 
feared.  When  the  full  impact  of  the  closing 
hit  in  late  1981,  the  number  of  active  cases 
at  the  Anaconda-Deer  Lodge  Alcoholism 
Program  doubled  to  about  60,  but  it  has 
since  dropped  back  to  35.  "Some  people 
found  out  life  was  not  going  to  be  as  bad  as 
they  thought,"  says  Vernon  E.  CHawson,  di- 
rector. 

Still,  other  social  problems,  among  them 
suicide,  divorce,  and  family  SQuabbles,  have 
increased.  County  food  stamp  expenditures 
have  doubled  to  $41,000  a  month,  assistance 
tripled  to  78  since  the  closing,  and  in 


January  local  residents  were  shocked  to  see 
the  needy  in  block-long  lines  for  govern- 
ment-surplus cheese. 

LmU  OXTTSIOI  RXLP 

Tough  times  have  brought  out  the  best  in 
some  people.  Anaconda's  families,  whose 
ties  go  back  as  far  as  five  generations,  are 
looking  out  for  each  other.  There  have  been 
few  foreclosures  on  homes,  for  instance. 
And  differences  within  the  community,  such 
as  a  disagreement  over  a  proposed  shopping 
center,  have  been  set  aside. 

The  community  is  dealing  with  its  prob- 
lems on  its  own.  With  the  exception  of  the 
$3  million  grant,  the  town  has  received  little 
outside  help.  In  Helena,  Oovemor  Ted 
Schwinden  explains  that  there  is  little  the 
state  can  do  beyond  making  itself  more  re- 
ceptive to  new  businesses  through  its  Build 
Montana  program.  "The  survival  of  Anacon- 
da and  its  relatively  stable  economy  are  a 
reflection  of  the  determination  of  the  local 
people,"  he  says. 

Ultimately,  what  keeps  Anaconda  going  is 
what  has  always  kept  the  West's  hard-rock 
mining  towns  going— hope.  Some  Anacon- 
dans  believe  the  defunct  plastics  plant  will 
be  reorganized,  and  there  is  talk  of  process- 
ing the  smelter's  slag  pile  for  sandpaper  and 
sandblasting  materials  or  of  jobs  disman- 
tling the  smelter.  And  there  is  always  the 
flicker  of  hope  that  copper  will  come  back- 
as  it  usually  has  in  the  past  100  years. 

Two  years  ago,  Philip  R.  Rowe,  a  former 
president  of  the  steelworkers'  local  union 
and  now  one  of  11  men  still  employed  in 
maintenance  work  at  the  smelter,  told  me: 
"It's  a  one-horse  town,  and  the  horse  has 
died."  Says  Rowe  today:  "There  are  still  a 
lot  of  people  who  think  Arco  will  come  back, 
and  that  that  horse  will  give  them  one  more 
kick." 


COL.  REINHOLD  J.  KRAPT 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
(xtlleagues  the  accomplishments  of 
Reinhold  J.  Kraft,  native  of  Kallspell. 
Mont.  Colonel  Kraft  was  promoted 
March  1,  1983,  from  the  ranlc  of  lieu- 
tenant colonel  to  the  rank  of  full  colo- 
nel in  the  U.S.  Army.  The  distin- 
guished career  of  Colonel  Kraft  has 
earned  the  respect  of  all  those  familiar 
with  his  dedicated  service  to  this  coun- 
try. 

I  feel  privileged  in  providing  a  little 
background  information  on  the 
achievements  of  this  man.  He  joined 
the  National  Guard  in  Montana  at  age 
17V^  in  March  1953  and  entered  the 
Regular  Army  in  1963.  While  a 
member  of  the  Montana  National 
Guard,  he  was  selected  to  carry  the 
State  flag  at  the  inaugural  parade  for 
John  F.  Kennedy,  a  great  honor 
indeed.  Further,  he  has  held  every 
rank  during  his  career  from  private  to 
colonel.  During  this  same  period,  he 
had  completed  a  college  degree  along 
with  attending  numerous  Army  com- 
mand schools. 

Besides  these  peacetime  achieve- 
ments, Colonel  Kraft  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  Korea  and  Vietnam.  He  has 
earned  many  awards  during  his  30 
years  of  service,  including  the  NCO 
Academy  Medal,  the  Soldiers  Medal. 


the  Bronze  Star— three  oak  clusters. 
II-V  oak  leaf  clusters,  the  Meritorious 
Service  Medal— two  oak  leaf  clusters, 
the  Army  Commandant— four  oak  leaf 
clusters,  the  Reserve  Medal,  the  Viet- 
nam Medal,  and  the  Armed  Forces  Ex- 
peditionary Medal. 

Such  dedicated  service  deserves  due 
acknowledgment.  It  is  my  honor  to 
congratulate  this  Montanan  on  his 
recent  promotion  to  full  colonel  and  to 
wish  him  well  in  the  future. 


VICTIMS  OP  THE  HOLOCAUST 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President. 
Simday,  April  10,  was  designated  a 
Day  of  Remembrance  of  Victims  of 
the  Nazi  Holocaust.  During  the  years 
of  the  Nazi  reign  in  Germany,  over  6 
million  Jews  were  exterminated.  It  is 
beyond  doubt  that  this  was  the  great- 
est debasement  of  human  existence  in 
the  history  of  mankind. 

This  day  of  remembrance  sajrs  to  the 
world  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  not  forgotten  the  horren- 
dous ordeal  that  their  Jewish  brothers 
and  sisters  were  forced  to  endure.  The 
State  of  Alaska,  on  behalf  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Alaslui.  has  carried  the  recog- 
nition of  the  victims  of  the  Holocaust 
one  step  further.  Gov.  Bill  Sheffield 
has  proclaimed  this  weelc.  April  10-17, 
as  the  "Days  of  Remembrance  of  the 
Victims  of  the  Holocaust." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Governor  Sheffield's  execu- 
tive proclamation  may  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Stati  op  Alaska— Executive  Proclamatiom 

Less  than  forty  years  ago.  six-million  Jews 
were  murdered  in  the  Nazi  Holocaust  as 
part  of  a  systematic  program  of  genocide, 
and  millions  of  other  victims  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  Nazism. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  Alaska  must 
always  remember  the  atrocities  conunitted 
by  the  Nazis  so  that  such  horrors  will  never 
be  repeated,  and  should  continually  rededi- 
cate  themselves  to  the  principle  of  equal 
justice  for  aU.  They  should  remain  eternally 
vigilant  against  all  tyranny,  and  recognize 
that  bigotry  provides  a  breeding  ground  for 
tyranny  to  flourish. 

April  10  has  been  designated  nationally, 
pursuant  to  an  Act  of  Congress,  and  inter- 
nationally as  a  Day  of  Remembrance  of  Vic- 
tims of  the  Nazi  Holocaust,  and  it  is  appro- 
priate for  the  people  of  the  State  of  Alaska 
to  Join  in  the  commemoration. 

Now.  therefore,  I,  Bill  Sheffield,  Oovemor 
of  the  State  of  Alaska,  do  hereby  proclaim 
the  week  of  April  10-17, 1983.  as: 

E>ays  of  Remembrance  of  the  Victims  of 
the  Holocaust— in  Alaslui,  and  urge  all  Alas- 
lums  to  continue  to  strive  to  overcome  prej- 
udice and  inhimianity  ttirough  education, 
vigilance,  and  resistance. 


THE  DOLE  FOUNDATION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  today  is 
April    14.    This    day    brings    special 


monories  for  the  Senator  from 
Kansas,  for  it  was  on  this  day  38  years 
ago  that  I  nearly  gave  my  life  in  Italy 
in  the  service  of  my  country.  On  that 
day  long  ago,  an  enemy  bullet  entered 
my  right  shoulder,  fracturing  several 
vertebra  and  initially  paralyzing  all  of 
my  extremeties.  I  lost  over  70  pounds, 
my  temperature  reached  108.7*- 1  had 
more  than  a  few  tough  moments 
during  my  39  months  in  hospitals  in 
Europe  and  at  home. 

The  point  is  not  what  happened  to 
me  but  that,  by  1947,  I  had  made 
enough  of  a  recovery  to  return  home 
on  my  feet  to  my  hometown  of  Rus- 
sell, Kans.  When  my  neighbors  and 
other  citizens  of  Russell  learned  that  I 
would  need  additional  surgery,  they 
established  a  fundraising  effort  to 
help  with  the  expenses.  One  person 
gave  $100, 1  remember.  Another  gave  a 
nickel. 

I  will  never  forget  the  help  I  re- 
ceived from  the  people  of  Russell.  I 
hope  that  in  some  small  way  I  can  pro- 
vide help,  and  hope,  to  others  who 
may  be  in  similar  situations  now  and 
in  the  future. 

I  take  great  pleasure  today  in  an- 
nouncing the  formation  of  the  Dole 
Foundation,  a  public  foundation  orga- 
nized primarily  for  the  benefit  of 
handicapped  citizens  in  Kansas  and 
across  the  Nation.  We  all  recognize 
that  there  is  a  great  need  in  our  socie- 
ty for  better  education.  Job  training, 
and  Job  placement  for  our  handi- 
c^ped  and  less  fortunate  citizens. 
Many  outstanding  programs  have  been 
endorsed  and  supported  by  the  Con- 
gress. While  my  dedication  and  sup- 
port of  these  programs  has  not  waned, 
there  is  much  that  can  be  done 
through  private  foundations  such  as 
the  one  I  am  establishing. 

The  world  has  changed  in  so  many 
ways  since  that  day  long  ago  in  Italy, 
but  the  spirit  which  moved  my  friends 
in  Russell  to  help  we  when  I  needed 
help— the  human  kindness  and  gener- 
osity which  gave  me  hope  tliat  there 
would  be  better  days  ahead  for  me— is 
as  much  alive  today  in  all  of  us. 

I  could  have  never  imagined  that  I 
would  have  had  the  opportunities  I 
have  had.  To  serve  the  people  of 
Kansas  and  to  play  some  role  in  man- 
aging the  affairs  of  the  Nation  has 
truly  been  beyond  my  wildest  dreams 
of  1945.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  Dole 
Foundation  can  provide  clearer  focus 
on  the  public  policy  questions  facing 
the  dreamers  of  today,  the  leaders  of 
tomorrow. 

So  on  this  day  I  say  a  simple  thank 
you  to  my  friends  in  Russell  for  not 
only  helping  me.  but  teaching  me  the 
lessons  of  a  lifetime  about  human 
kindness.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  Dole 
Foundation  can  help  pass  those  les- 
aaos  on  to  future  generations. 


THE  UNITED  STATES' 
INDUSTRIAL  BASE 

Mr.  GRASSLET.  Bfr.  President, 
today,  we  face  many  problems  that  are 
of  national  concern:  High  levels  of  un- 
employment; a  record  trade  deficit;  an 
extremely  large  budget  deficit;  high 
cost  of  defense  systems;  a  decline  in 
productivity,  and  a  deteriorating  in- 
dustrial base. 

Two  years  ago.  a  number  of  Govern- 
ment panels,  including  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  warned 
that  the  UJS.  indtistrial  base  had  dete- 
riorated to  the  point  that  national  se- 
curity was  in  Jeopardy.  The  report 
characterized  our  industrial  base  as 
crippled  by  declining  productivity, 
aging  facilities  and  machinery,  short- 
ages of  critical  materials,  increasing 
leadtimes,  sldlled  labor  shortages,  in- 
flexible Government  contracting  pro- 
cedures, inadequate  defense  budgets 
and  cumbersome  Government  regula- 
tions and  paperworlL. 

While  industrial  base  considerations 
are  important  in  determining  our  abili- 
ty to  rapidly  increase  defense  produc- 
tion in  response  to  a  world  crisis,  that 
Is  not  the  only  cause  for  concern.  The 
capability  and  the  productivity  of  the 
industrial  base  also  determine  our  abU- 
ity  to  procure  required  defense  sys- 
tems in  a  timely  manner  and  at  rea- 
sonable cost  in  a  peacetime  environ- 
ment. Failure  to  improve  industrial  re- 
sponsiveness will  not  simply  maintain 
the  status  quo— it  will  result  in  further 
deterioration  of  industry  capability 
and,  ultimately,  liigher  defense  costs, 
longer  leadtimes  and  further  dimin- 
ished defense  readiness. 

In  the  past,  a  high  level  of  produc- 
tivity and  ingenuity  in  our  manufac- 
turing processes  has  enabled  the 
United  States  to  truly  he  the  arsenal 
of  democracy  and  to  successfully  com- 
pete in  the  world  marketplace. 

Productivity  increases  in  the  United 
States  are  now  in  a  long-term  down- 
trend. Most  experts  agree  that  the 
impact  of  this  trend  is  of  crisis  propor- 
tions. America's  ability  to  compete  is 
diminishing,  and  in  some  industries,  it 
is  lost. 

Our  lagging  productivity  growth  is 
aggravated  by  low  levels  of  long-term 
investment  in  technology  and  modem 
machine  tools.  For  more  than  25 
years,  our  national  growth  in  produc- 
tivity has  traveled  hand  in  hand  with 
investment.  Whenever  we  increase  our 
investment  in  more  efficient  equip- 
ment, our  productivity  improves.  Fur- 
thermore, when  we  invest  in  new, 
more  productive  equipment,  we 
produce  higher  quality  products  and 
all  the  people  of  America  benefit. 

Given  this  fact,  it  is  revealing  to 
note  that  the  United  States  is  last 
among  industrialized  nations  in  invest- 
ment in  new  and  more  productive 
equipment  as  a  percentage  of  gross  na- 
tional product  (GNP).  The  effect  of 
these    years    of    underinvestment    in 


America's  manufacturing  plant  are 
dramatically  illustrated  by  the  average 
age  of  machine  tools  in  use  in  industri- 
alized nations.  The  United  States  has 
the  lowest  proportion  of  machine  tools 
less  than  10  years  old  and  the  highest 
proportion  that  are  more  than  20 
years  old. 

Otu-  aggressive  international  com- 
petitors from  Japan  have  the  opposite 
standing.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  their 
machine  tools  are  new.  modem,  and 
ultraefficient.  When  you  consider  the 
dramatic  improvements  that  have  oc- 
curred in  machine  tool  productivity 
during  the  past  10  years,  with  the  ap- 
plication of  computer  control  to  virtu- 
ally every  type  of  machine  tool,  is  it 
any  wonder  that  Japanese  manufac- 
tivers  are  overrunning  some  segments 
of  our  manuf  actimng  economy? 

In  short,  because  of  chronic  underin- 
vestment since  1970,  America's  metal- 
working  industries  have  been  using  up 
more  capital  equipment  each  year 
than  they  purchase.  This  means  they 
have,  de  facto,  engaged  in  imconscious 
and  involuntary  liquidation,  and  the 
same  probably  holds  true  for  many 
other  American  manufacturing  indus- 
tries. 

The  Nation's  ability  to  compete  glob- 
ally in  electronics,  optics,  aerospace, 
and  other  high-technology  industries, 
and  to  produce  advanced  weapons  for 
national  defense  depends  on  the  avaU- 
ability  of  a  healthy  U.S.  machine  tool 
industry.  Machine  tools  are  needed  to 
produce  every  ship,  plane,  tank  mis- 
sile, transport  vehicle  and  other  arma- 
ment used  by  our  Armed  Forces,  as 
well  as  essential  elements  of  the  sup- 
porting civilian  infrastructure. 

In  the  past  10  years,  imported  ma- 
chine tools  have  taken  a  massive  share 
of  the  domestic  market.  Imports' 
share  of  the  domestic  market  for  1982 
was  approximately  27  percent,  meas- 
ured by  value,  or  44  percent,  measured 
by  units,  and  is  growing.  The  Ji^anese 
Government  has  followed  an  industri- 
al policy  of  "targeting"  the  high  tech- 
nology growth  segment  of  the  ma- 
chine tool  industry  for  dominance  by 
giving  special  governmental  assistance 
to  Japanese  machine  tool  builders.  As 
a  consequence,  imports  of  numerical 
controlled  machine  tools  in  certain 
categories  accoimt  for  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  value  of  current  domes- . 
tic  consimiption  and  more  than  70  per- 
cent of  the  units. 

Strengthening  American  competi- 
tiveness in  world  markets  must  tie  a 
priority  goal  of  Government,  business, 
and  labor.  An  increasingly  important 
component  of  the  U.S.  economy,  ex- 
ports have  increased  over  the  past 
decade  from  4  percent  of  our  gross  na- 
tional product  to  nearly  8  percent. 
One  of  every  five  Jobs  in  the  United 
States  depends  on  trade. 

The  U.S.  share  of  total  world  ex-. 
ports  increased  from  12  percent  to  13 
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percent  between  1975  and  1981.  during 
a  period  when  a  relatively  weak  dollar 
made  VS.  exports  attractively  priced 
in  foreign  currencies.  Nevertheless, 
our  merchandise  trade  balance  has 
been  in  deficit  for  7  years,  and  another 
record-breaking  deficit  is  predicted  in 
1983.  In  responding  to  this  situation, 
the  United  States  should  look  to  an 
expansion  of  exports,  quality,  price. 
Innovation,  reliable  deliveries,  and 
knowledge  of  foreign  markets  are  es- 
sential factors  in  export  expansion. 
However,  the  primary  responsibility 
for  increased  competitiveness  rests 
with  corporate  management  and  labor. 
Confronted  with  recessionary  condi- 
tions at  home,  a  slump  in  worldwide 
demand,  and  increased  foreign  compe- 
tition in  every  market,  managers  and 
employees  of  U.S.  companies  should 
work  within  a  framework  of  construc- 
tive Oovemment  policies  to  stimulate 
greater  productivity  and  strengthen 
American  competitiveness. 

Our  Nation  is  losing  its  competitive 
edge— our  competitive  stagnation 
threatens  both  our  economic  health 
and  our  National  security.  As  a  nation, 
we  must  make  the  restoration  of  UJS. 
competitiveness  a  national  priority, 
and  we  must  examine  all  avenues  and 
options  to  assure  recovery  of  our  basic 
wealth  producing  industries. 

In  the  debate  over  how  to  generate 
economic  growth  and  strengthen  the 
competitiveness  of  n.S.  industry,  one 
critical  factor  needs  to  be  more  fully 
addressed— improving  the  American 
work  force.  We  are  presently  faced 
with  two  types  of  unemployment  prob- 
lems. One  is  a  cyclical  problem  result- 
ing from  4  consecutive  years  of  pro- 
ductivity stagnation.  We  are  in  a  reces- 
sion. A  revived  economy  is  the  only  so- 
lution to  this  problem.  The  other  un- 
employment problem  is  a  structural 
one.  Old  industries  are  sizing  down 
while  new  industries  are  ready  to  ex- 
plode. This  problem  can  only  be  ad- 
dessed  by  new  and  well  thought-out 
policies. 

The  real  key  to  devising  appropriate 
policy  changes  is  a  broad  understand- 
ing of  the  current  economy  and  how  it 
is  evolving.  This  will  eliminate  the  fear 
factor  that  often  accompanies  con- 
frontation with  change. 

To  date,  public  incentives  over- 
whelmingly favor  capital  and  technol- 
ogy investment  over  worker  training 
as  a  route  to  productivity.  In  fact,  in 
1981  the  annual  expenditure  on  train- 
ing by  American  firms  was  $300  per 
worker,  versus  $3,000  i>er  worker  in 
capital  investment.  E^ren  as  the  Nation 
relies  primarily  on  increased  capital 
investment  and  technological  innova- 
tion for  achieving  productivity  gains, 
advanced  technologies  and  complex 
machines  require  highly  skilled  work- 
ers. Indeed,  investment  in  American 
workers  is  crucial  to  our  economic  re- 
newal. In  order  to  get  the  11.6  million 
currently  unemployed  Americans  back 


to  work,  and  to  provide  for  a  growing 
and  changing  work  force,  the  Nation's 
public  and  private  training  programs 
should  be  encouraged  at  the  Federal. 
State,  and  local  levels. 

In  today's  fast-paced  technological 
environment,  university  equipment 
and  facilities  have  become  obsolete, 
while  the  feverish  advancement  has 
made  it  impossible  for  industry's  man- 
agers to  keep  up  with  the  changes  in 
their  fields.  It  has  become  necessary 
for  education  to  occur  closer  to  the 
source  of  production  and  service. 

In  the  last  half  year  or  so,  I  intro- 
duced legislation  to  spur  community 
colleges  and  vocational  training 
schools  to  train  and  retrain  workers 
for  increasing  technical  jobs.  That  leg- 
islation provides  incentives  and  oppor- 
tunities for  modernizing  state-of-the- 
art  technological  equipment  for  learn- 
ing centers,  for  improving  the  exper- 
tise of  their  faculty,  and  for  encourag- 
ing more  direct  contact  between  learn- 
ing centers  and  industry. 

I  have  been  an  outspoken  member  of 
the  Budget  Committee  for  holding 
down  the  cost  of  Government  not  only 
in  the  social  programs,  but  also  in  re- 
ducing the  waste  and  abuse  in  our  de- 
fense procurement  contracts.  As  a 
member  of  the  Finance  Committee,  I 
have  worked  hard  toward  trying  to  es- 
tablish equity  in  our  tax  structure  for 
both  our  corporations  as  well  as  the 
individual.  As  a  member  of  the  Inter- 
national Trade  Subcommittee,  I  have 
been  active  in  trying  to  establish  fair- 
ness in  our  import  and  export  pro- 
grams. 

I  also  requested  that  the  President 
establish  an  immediate  domestic  eco- 
nomic and  trade  summit  in  which  we 
would  bring  together  our  most  intelli- 
gent minds  from  Government,  busi- 
ness, labor,  agriculture,  sind  academia 
to  wrestle  with  the  economic  and  trade 
problems  before  us  and  hopefully 
come  to  a  solution  by  consensus.  I 
have  even  taken  this  request  one  step 
further  and  asked  the  President  to 
suggest  the  same  type  of  program  for 
the  participants  at  the  economic 
summit  in  May  to  be  followed  up  by 
an  international  siunmit.  But  there  is 
only  so  much  we  in  Government  can 
do  before  our  actions  become  regres- 
sive rather  thsm  progressive. 

We  must  look  back  on  the  history  of 
this  great  Nation  of  ours  and  learn 
from  our  mistakes,  repair  the  founda- 
tions of  our  industrisil  bases  that  have 
begun  to  crumble,  and  tap  the  ingenui- 
ty and  inventive  minds  of  our  citizens 
that  have  kept  us  in  the  forefront  of 
technological  advancement  and  mili- 
tary strength. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  quote  from 
the  President's  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage in  which  he  said: 

Americans  have  been  sustained  through 
good  times  and  bad  by  noble  vision,  a  vision 
not  only  of  what  the  world  around  us  is 
today,  but  of  what  we,  as  a  free  people,  can 


make  It  tomorrow.  Back  over  the  years,  citi- 
zens like  ourselves  have  gathered  within 
these  walls  when  our  Nation  was  threat- 
ened: Sometimes  when  its  very  existence 
was  at  stake.  Always,  with  courage  and  com- 
monsense,  they  met  the  crises  of  their  time 
and  lived  to  see  a  stronger,  better,  and  more 
prosperous  country. 

Now  is  the  time  to  call  these  same 
forces  into  play  to  meet  the  crises  of 
our  time  so  that  we  and  our  children 
may  live  to  see  a  stronger,  better  and 
more  prosperous  country  and  world. 
Mr.  President,  the  American  people 
are  aware  of  a  fundamental  crisis  in 
our  economy  and  I  believe  are  ready  to 
support  extraordinary  measures  to  re- 
verse it  if  given  the  proper  motivation 
and  tools  to  compete. 

The  welfare  of  our  people— perhaps 
even  the  prospects  for  world  peace, 
stability.  and  development— will 
depend  on  the  wisdom  and  the  realism 
with  which  we  and  other  countries 
adapt  to  the  changed  circumstances  of 
the  eighties. 

I  end  my  statement  by  quoting  from 
the  report  of  the  Commission  on 
International  Trade  and  Investment 
Policy,  dated  1971.  in  which  it  states: 

The  next  few  years  will  determine:  wheth- 
er our  people  can  enjoy  the  benefits  of  open 
channels  of  trade  and  investment  while 
coping  with  the  real  human  problems  of  ad- 
Justing  to  rapid  economic  change;  whether 
the  world  will  drift  down  the  road  of  eco- 
nomic nationalism  and  regional  blocs  or  will 
pursue  the  goal  of  an  open  world  economy; 
whether  the  European  community  and 
Japan  will  accept  responsibilities  commen- 
surate with  their  economic  power;  whether 
we  can  evolve  with  our  trading  partners  a 
sound  international  monetary  system  recon- 
ciling domestic  and  international  economic 
objectives;  whether  developed  and  develop- 
ing countries  can  mobilize  the  will  and  re- 
sources to  cope  with  global  problems  of  pov- 
erty, population,  employment  and  environ- 
mental deterioration;  whether  we  can  seize 
new  opportunities  for  Improved  political 
and  economic  relations  with  the  Conununlst 
world. 

To  meet  these  challenges,  the  United 
States  must  develop  new  policies  that  serve 
our  national  Interest— a  national  interest 
which  comprehends  a  prosperous  and  conge- 
nial world. 

In  the  next  few  years,  Mr.  President, 
the  challenges  faced  will  not  be  that 
different  from  the  1970's. 

I  believe  that  if  we  in  Congress, 
along  with  all  the  American  people, 
are  put  to  the  task,  we  will  be  able  to 
show  the  world  that  there  are  no 
shortages  of  creative  solutions  to 
those  challenges  in  the  United  States. 


SOVIET  VIOLATIONS  OP  ABM 
TREATY 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
4,  1983. 1  sent  a  letter  to  the  President 
concerned  with  Soviet  violations  of 
the  SALT  I  Anti-Ballistic  MissUe 
Treaty  of  May  1972.  I  believe  that  my 
letter  would  be  of  interest  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  other  body  who  will  be 


debating  and  voting  soon  on  the  nucle- 
ar weiuDons  freeze  resolution. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  and  the  attachments  thereto 
may  be  printed  in  the  Rcooro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoro,  as  follows: 

X3A.  Skhatb. 
WoMhington,  D.C..  AprU  4. 1983. 
Hon.  RoHAU)  Reacam, 
Pretident  of  the  United  States. 
The  White  House,  Wathington,  D.C. 

Dbak  Mr.  PRXsiDntT:  I  strongly  congratu- 
late you  on  your  recent  public  statements 
that  the  Soviets  are  violating  five  arms  con- 
trol treaties.  You  have  exercised  statesman- 
like leadership  in  the  highest  tradition  of 
the  American  Presidency. 

Tou  have  made  the  following  positive 
statements  on  Soviet  arms  control  treaty 
violations: 

a)  Soviet  violation  of  the  unratified  SALT 
IITreatw- 

President  Reagan,  press  breakfast,  Febru- 
ary 23,  1983,  on  Soviet  flight  testing  of  a 
second  new  type  ICBM  In  violation  of  SALT 
II:  ".  .  .  This  last  one  comes  the  closest  to 
Indicating  that  It  is  a  violation.  .  ." 

President  Reagan,  speech,  March  31,  1983: 
"And  1  am  sorry  to  say,  there  have  been  in- 
creasingly serious  grounds  for  questioning 
their  (I.e.,  Soviet)  compliance  with  the  arms 
control  agreements  that  have  already  been 
signed  and  that  we  have  both  pledged  to 
uphold.  I  may  have  more  to  say  on  this  In 
the  near  future.  .  ." 

The  Washington  Post  of  April  1,  1983, 
added:  "Administration  officials  said  the 
President  was  referring  to  reported  Soviet 
deployment  of  the  SS-16  missile  and  the 
testing  of  tiDO  types  of  missiles.  Instead  of 
one.  In  violation  of  the  SALT  11  Treaty." 
(Emphasis  added.) 

The  Washington  Post  of  April  3,  1983, 
noted:  "An  Interagency  study  group  Is  likely 
to  report  to  President  Reagan  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  violated  the  terms  of  the 
unratified  SALT  II  Treaty  limiting  nuclear 
arms.  Administration  sources  said  last  night, 
...  In  the  panel's  thinking,  that  test  (i.e., 
on  February  8  of  a  second  Soviet  new  type 
ICBM)  is  a  violation.  .  ."  (Emphasis  added.) 

(2)  Soviet  violation  of  the  Kennedy-Khru- 
shchev Agreement  of  October  28.  1962. 

This  agreement  would  "halt"  further  In- 
troduction of  such  weapons  systems  (i.e., 
Soviet  offensive  weapons  which  Khru- 
shchev defined  as  including  Soviet  troops) 
into  Cuba  as  "firm  undertakings"  on  the 
part  of  "both"  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  gov- 
ernments. President  Reagan,  press  confer- 
ence. May,  1982:  ".  .  .  You  know,  there's 
been  other  things  we  think  are  violations 
also  of  the  1962  Agreement." 

(3)  Soviet  violation  of  the  Threshold  Test 
Ban  Treaty  of  1974. 

President  Reagan  stated  on  Iiiarch  28, 
1983:  ".  .  .  We  have  reason  to  believe  that 
there  have  been  numerous  violations.  .  ." 

(4  and  5)  Soviet  violations  of  the  Biologi- 
cal and  Chemical  Warfare  Conventions  of 
197S  and  192S. 

President  Reagan,  January  26,  1983:  ".  .  . 
There  is  overwhelming  evidence  of  Soviet 
violations  of  international  treaties  concern- 
ing chemical  and  biological  weapons." 

President  Reagan,  June  17,  1982:  "The 
Soviet  Union  and  their  allies  are  violating 
the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925  .  .  .  and  the 
1972  Biological  Warfare  Convention.  There 
is  conclusive  evidence.  .  ." 


Finally,  President  Reagan  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement  on  general  Soviet  compli- 
ance with  arms  control  treaties.  May  9, 
1982:  "So  far,  the  Soviet  Union  has  used 
arms  control  negotiations  primarily  as  an 
Instrument  to  restrict  U.S.  defense  pro- 
grams and  In  conjunction  with  their  own 
arms  buildup,  as  a  means  to  enhance  Soviet 
power  and  prestige.  Unfortunately,  for  some 
time  Buspicions  have  grown  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  not  been  living  up  to  Its  obliga- 
tions under  existing  arms  control  treaties." 

In  view  of  your  above  positive  statements. 
I  am  pu^ed,  however,  by  an  article  In  the 
Washington  Post  of  April  2,  1983.  It  was  re- 
ported by  White  House  spokesmen  that  you 
met  privately  with  Soviet  Ambassador  Ana- 
toly  Dobrynln  sometime  in  February.  The 
meeting  was  Intended  "to  assure  him  (Do- 
brynln) of  U.S.  determination  to  improve 
East-West  relations,"  according  further  to 
White  House  officials.  Your  above  state- 
ments on  Soviet  arms  control  violations  sug- 
gest that  it  is  the  Soviets  who  should  be  the 
diplomatic  demandeurs  for  better  relations, 
not  the  United  SUtes.  Indeed,  it  would  be 
disappointing  if  you  did  not  mention  the 
pattern  of  Soviet  arms  control  non-compli- 
ance at  this  meeting. 

In  March,  1983,  Henry  Kissinger,  writing 
In  Time,  said  in  regard  to  the  Soviet  re- 
sponse to  his  own  arms  control  proposals: 
".  .  .  One  of  three  conclusions  is  inescap- 
able: a)  Their  (Soviet)  arms  program  alms 
for  strategic  superiority  if  not  by  design, 
then  by  momentum;  b)  they  believe  strate- 
gic edges  can  be  translated  Into  political  ad- 
vantages; c)  arms  control  to  the  Soviets  is 
an  aspect  of  political  warfare  whose  aim  is 
not  reciprocal  stability  but  unilateral  advan- 
tage." 

Kissinger's  assessment  of  Soviet  arms  con- 
trol behavior,  especially  as  applied  to  the 
history  of  arms  control,  is  sound. 

Mr.  President,  on  May  12,  1981,  twenty- 
one  Senators  wrote  to  you  Inquiring  about 
whether  Soviet  construction  of  five  large 
Anti-Ballistic  MissUe  Battle  Management 
Radars  vloUted  the  1972  ABM  Treaty, 
(letter  attached.)  In  early  January.  1981, 
the  Joint  Chiefs  oi  Staff  reported  to  Con- 
gress that: 

"Soviet  phased  array  radars,  which  may 
be  designed  to  Improve  impact  predictions 
and  target  handling  capabilities  for  ASM 
battle  management,  are  under  construction 
at  various  locations  throughout  the  U.S.S.R. 
These  radars  could  perform  some  battle 
management  functions  as  well  as  provide  re- 
dundant ballistic  missile  early  warning  cov- 
erage. The  first  of  these  radars  is  expected 
to  become  operational  in  the  early  1980s." 
(Emphasis  added.) 

Article  I  of  the  ABM  Treaty  states:  ".  .  . 
Each  Party  undertakes  not  to  deploy  ABM 
systems  for  a  defense  of  the  terrority  of  its 
country  and  not  to  provide  a  base  for  such  a 
defense  .  .  ."  (Emphasis  added.) 

The  above  JCS  statement,  made  at  the 
end  of  the  Carter  Administration,  strongly 
implies  that  the  Soviets  are  in  violation  of 
Article  I  of  the  ABM  Treaty,  by  deploying 
ABM  Battle  Management  Radars  which  are 
a  base  for  a  defense  of  its  national  territory. 
For  a  year,  no  answer  was  received  to  the 
May  12,  1981  letter  from  21  Senators.  In 
early  1982.  another  letter  was  sent  to  you 
requesting  that  you  answer  the  May  12, 
1981  letter  from  the  21  Senators.  StlU,  there 
is  no  answer  to  the  May  12,  1981  letter- 
almost  two  years  later. 

On  September  15,  1982.  the  Washington 
Times  reported  a  John  Lofton  Interview 
with  the  chief  architect  of  the  SALT  I  ABM 


Treaty.  Dr.  Henry  Kissinger.  Kissinger  was 
asked  if  the  Soviets  had  ever  violated  the 
ABM  Treaty.  Kissinger  answered:  "On 
actual  violations.  I'm  familiar  with  one  .  .  ." 
This  Soviet  ABM  Treaty  violation  was.  he 
explained,  Soviet  flight-testing  of  Surface  to 
Air  BfissUes  in  the  prohibited  ABM  mode. 
Thus,  the  Soviets  have  already  violated  the 
ABM  Treaty,  In  the  opinion  of  Klaatnger. 
whose  reference  was  to  over  50  Illegal  SAM- 
5  ABM  mode  tests  between  1973  and  1975. 

On  Septemt>er  16,  1982.  three  Senators 
wrote  to  you  requesting  that  you  delay  the 
second  five-year  review  of  the  ABM  Treaty 
scheduled  for  last  November.  (This  letter  is 
also  enclosed.)  We  requested  that  the  review 
be  deferred  until  after  the  MX  deployment 
decision  was  made,  in  order  to  keep  open 
the  option  to  deploy  an  ABM  defense 
around  MX.  But  the  recommendation  of  our 
letter  was  ignored,  and  the  ABM  Treaty 
review  proceeded  as  scheduled,  reportedly 
between  November  9  and  December  IS.  1982 
in  the  SALT  Standing  Consultative  Com- 
mission. 

The  March,  1983  issue  of  the  Heritage 
Foundation's  National  Security  Record  re- 
ports on  page  5  that  the  State  Department 
sUted:  "The  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  .  .  .  announced  the  completion  of 
their  review  of  the  1972  Anti-Ballistic  Mis- 
sile Treaty." 

But  this  review  was  conducted  totally  in 
secret  with  the  Russians.  Your  long  stand- 
ing failure  to  answer  the  letter  to  the  21 
Senators  questioning  Soviet  compliance 
with  the  ABM  Treaty  may  help  to  explain 
why  the  review  was  conducted  in  secret.  Is  It 
possible  that  the  U.S.  has  again  acquiesced 
in  Soviet  SALT  violaltions?  But  the  Senate's 
Constitutional  role  in  treaty-making  and  ap- 
propriations for  the  "Common  Defense" 
suggests  that  a  report  to  the  Senate  on 
Soviet  compliance  with  the  ABM  Treaty 
would  be  warranted.  Indeed,  there  are  seri- 
ous questions  raised  by  the  delay  in  such  a 
report  and  the  secret  nature  of  the  ABM 
Treaty  review. 

Another  factor  also  suggests  the  advisabO- 
ity  of  a  report  to  the  Senate  on  Soviet  ABM 
Treaty  compliance.  Soviet  leader  Yuri 
Andropov  recently  unjustifiably  stated  that . 
your  recently  announced  U.S.  space-based 
ABM  concept  is  a  U.S.  violation  of  the  ABM 
Treaty.  It  would  be  ironic  if  it  turned  out 
that  the  Soviet  Union  was  violating  the 
ABM  Treaty  today  in  the  present,  while 
falsely  accusing  the  U.S.  of  ABM  Treaty  vio- 
lations which  were  still  in  the  conceptual 
phase  and  15  to  20  years  from  development 
or  deployment.  Thus,  a  Presidential  report 
to  the  Senate  on  Soviet  compliance  could 
affect  the  debate  over  a  U.S.  space-based 
ABM  defense,  and  other  defense  and  arms 
control  proposals. 

There  is  a  further  matter  of  concern.  The  " 
WaU  Street  Journal  of  Friday.  March  25, 
1983,  reported:  "There  Is  even  a  possibility  • 
that  the  Soviets  themselves  are  In  violation 
of  the  ABM  Treaty,  or  nearly  so,  with  a  mis- 
sile, the  SA-12,  soon  to  be  in  production, 
that  may  have  the  capability  of  intercepting 
ICBMs." 

Mr.  President,  the  above  concerns  require 
me  to  reiterate  the  questions  raised  in  the 
May  12, 1981  letter  from  21  Senators,  and  to 
add  some  new  qustions.  I  request  that  you 
answer  these  questions  as  soon  as  possible, 
so  that  the  Senate  can  more  fully  deliberate 
on  the  requirements  for  the  "Common  De- 
fense:" 

(1)  Do  the  five  Soviet  ABM  Battle  Man- 
agement Radar  by  now  almost  completed 
provide  a  base  for  a  Soviet  nationwide  ABM 
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defense?  Do  they  violate  Article  I  of  the 
ABMTreftty? 

(2)  Did  the  numerous  ABM-mode  tests  of 
the  Soviet  SAM-S  between  1973  and  1975 
TioUte  the  ABM  Treaty,  as  even  Dr.  Kissin- 
ger has  conceded? 

(3)  Do  the  Soviets  have  in  series  produc- 
tion and  deployment  around  Moscow  a 
mobUe  or  a  rapidly  deployable  new  ABM 
system,  the  ABM-3?  Are  mobile  ABMs 
banned  by  the  ABM  Treaty?  Does  this  pro- 
duction of  a  rapidly  deployable  or  mobUe 
ABM  also  provide  them  with  the  base  for  a 
nationwide  ABM  defense,  also  in  violation 
of  ArUcle  T> 

(4)  Did  the  Soviete  test  the  SAM-10  in  a 
prohibited  ABM  mode? 

(5)  Has  the  SAM-12  been  tested  in  an 
ABM  mode,  and  Is  it  capable  of  Intercepting 
ballistic  missile  re-entry  vehicles?  Does  the 
Intelligence  Community  believe  that  the 
SAM- 12  can  intercept  Pershing  re-entry  ve- 
hicles? Are  Pershing  re-entry  vehicles  simi- 
lar to  Poseidon  and  Trident  I  SLBM  re- 
entry vehicles?  Is  the  SAM-12  therefore  an 
ABM  system,  which  is  mobile  and  about  to 
be  deployed  nationwide? 

(6)  Do  the  five  ABM  Battle  Management 
Radars  have  the  capability  to  contribute  to 
the  use  of  SAM-8b,  Sam-lOs.  Sam-12s.  and 
ABM-3S  as  ABM  interceptors  in  a  nation- 
wide ABM  defense?  If  the  five  ABM  Battle 
Management  Radars  and  the  SAM  and 
ABM  interceptor  systems  are  being  mass 
produced  and  widely  deployed,  do  the  Sovi- 
ets now  have  a  nationwide  ABM  defense  in 
violation  of  the  ABM  Treaty?  Have  they  al- 
ready broken  out  of  the  ABM  Treaty? 

(7)  Have  the  Soviets  violated  the  ABM 
Treaty  with  SAM  upgrade  tests  (as  Henry 
Kissinger  has  conceded),  ABM  Battle  Man- 
agement Radars,  ABM  camouflage  and  con- 
cealment, creation  of  a  new  ABM  test  range 
without  prior  agreement,  and  falsification 
of  ABM  deactivation? 

(8)  If  the  Soviete  have  violated  the  ABM 
Treaty,  why  have  you  never  answered  the 
letter  from  the  21  Senators?  Has  there  been 
a  cover-up  of  Soviet  SALT  violations? 

(9)  Did  the  last  ABM  Treaty  review  con- 
clude that  the  Soviete  have  violated  the 
ABM  Treaty?  If  not,  why  not?  if  so.  why 
was  this  not  reported  to  the  Senate  and  the 
American  people? 

Thank  you,  Bfr.  President,  for  your 
prompt  answers  to  these  important  ques- 
tions. 

Very  respectfully, 

Steve  Snais, 
V.S.  Senator. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  12. 1981. 
President  Rokald  W.  Reagah, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Mr.  President:  The  issue  of  Soviet 
compliance  with  the  terms  of  SALT  consti- 
tutes an  essential  element  of  your  Adminis- 
tration's thorough  review  of  oiu-  nation's 
future  participation  in  nuclear  arms  control 
negotiations.  Indeed,  you  have,  yourself, 
called  the  Soviete  to  task  for  their  woeful 
record  in  complying  with  the  terms  of 
SALT.  In  addition,  a  major  interagency 
review  of  this  matter  Is  in  the  prdcess  of 
being  concluded  in  preparation  for  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Standing  Consultative  Com- 
mission (SCO  scheduled  for  May  27th. 

We  are  writing  to  urge  you  to  take  a 
strong  stance  with  respect  to  the  issue  of 
Soviet  compliance  at  the  upcoming  SCC 
meeting.  To  do  otherwise  would.  In  our  view, 
send  a  dangerous  signal  of  complacency  to 


the  Soviete,  and  provide  undesirable  incen- 
tives for  the  Soviete  to  continue  with  a 
standard  of  practice  which  contradicte  the 
very  spirit  of  SALT.  This  is  particularly  so 
in  light  of  the  two  month  delay  the  U.S.  has 
already  requested  in  scheduling  the  SCC 
session,  and  the  failure,  to  date,  to  appoint  a 
Commissioner  to  head  the  U.S.  delegation 
to  this  meeting. 

A  matter  which  we  find  especially  discon- 
certing Is  the  continued  Soviet  construction 
of  ABM  battle  management  radars  in  appar- 
ent violation  of  the  1972  ABM  Treaty.  The 
Carter  Administration  refused  to  confirm 
this  activity  until  a  few  days  before  your  in- 
auguration. Then  General  David  Jones, 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  re- 
ported to  the  Congress  that: 

"Soviet  phased  array  radars,  which  may 
be  designed  to  improve  impact  predictions 
and  target  handling  capabilities  for  ABM 
battle  management,  are  under  construction 
at  various  locations  througout  the  USSR. 
These  radars  could  perform  some  battle 
management  functions  as  well  as  provide  re- 
dundant ballastic  missile  early  warning  cov- 
erage. The  first  of  these  radars  Is  expected 
to  become  operational  in  the  early  1980s." 

To  the  best  of  our  knowledge  the  Carter 
Administration  never  raised  the  construc- 
tion of  these  radars  as  a  compliance  issue 
with  the  USSR  in  the  SCC.  This  omission  is 
striking  in  view  of  the  potential  strategic 
implications  of  these  radars.  Large  radars  of 
the  battle  management  type  are  clearly  the 
long  lead  time  element  of  an  ABM  system. 
They  are  potentially  the  basis  of  a  Soviet 
breakout  capability  from  the  ABM  Treaty 
that  could  be  exercised  within  a  few  years. 
As  far  back  as  1976.  the  Ford  Administra- 
tion reported  that  the  Soviete  were  develop- 
ing a  rapidly  deployable  ABM  system  based 
upon  small  mobile  radars.  Recently  there 
have  been  press  reports  that  the  Soviete 
have  developed  a  more  effective  interceptor 
missUe  and  may  be  deploying  a  new  ABM 
radar  and  interceptor  system  at  Moscow.  If 
the  new  radars  General  Jones  noted  are  of 
the  battle  management  type,  the  perform- 
ance of  a  rapidly  deployable  ABM  would  ob- 
viously be  considerably  enhanced. 

The  Soviet  Union  apparently  engaged  in 
an  extensive  series  of  experimente  aimed  at 
upgrading  the  SA-5  air  defense  missile  into 
an  ABM  in  1973-1974  and  more  recently 
appear  to  have  engaged  in  upgrade  experi- 
mente involving  the  SA-10,  an  advanced 
high  performance  system.  The  significance 
of  these  possible  SALT  violations  again  is 
based  upon  the  battle  management  poten- 
tial of  the  new  Soviet  radars. 

We  believe   the  ABM   compliance   Issue 
must  be  raised  with  the  Soviete  at  the  next 
session  of  the  SCC.  The  United  SUtes  is 
paying  a  significant  price,  particularly  in 
terms  of  obtaining  the  most  cost-effective 
MX  basing  mode,  in  ite  adherance  to  the 
ABM  Treaty.  We  are  certainly  entitled  to 
Soviet  compliance.  Finally,  a  failure  to  clari- 
fy this  matter  would  threaten  to  undermine 
further  the  credibility  of  any  future  arms 
control  agreemente. 
Sincerely. 
Jake  Gam.  Ted  Stevens.  David  Duren- 
berger,  Orrin  Hatch,  Steven  Symms, 
Robert  Dole,  Warren  Rudman,  John 
East.  Charles  Grassley.  James  Abdnor. 
David     Boren.      Dennis     DeConcini. 
James  McClure.  Don  Nickles,  Malcolm 
Wallop,    Gordon    Humphrey,     Mack 
Mattingly,    Jeremiah    Denton.    Mark 
Andrews,       Richard       Lugar,       Jack 
Schmitt,  Bob  Kasten,  and  Bill  Arm- 
strong. 


Uj8.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C.  September  It,  198Z. 
President  Ronald  Reaoan, 
77ie  White  House 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ms.  President:  We  believe  that  it  is 
strategically  and  politically  unwise  for  the 
September  1982  ABM  Treaty  review  with 
the  Soviete  to  occiir  before  the  December  I, 
1982  MX  deployment  decision.  We  request 
that  you  postpone  the  ABM  Treaty  review 
until  after  the  MX  deployment  decision  is 
made,  so  as  to  ensure  that  all  options  for  de- 
fending America's  number  one  defense  pro- 
gram are  protected. 

It  Is  now  time  to  make  a  hard  decision  on 
compliance  with  the  unratified  SALT  n 
Treaty  versus  iSX  deployment.  In  view  of 
the  Administration's  decisions  to  redesign 
the  B-IB  bomber  to  comply  with  SALT  II, 
to  unilaterally  deactivate  292  strategic  deliv- 
ery vehicles  counted  In  SALT  II.  to  limit  the 
MX  throw-weight  and  payload  in  accord- 
ance with  SALT  II.  and  to  accept  cancella- 
tion of  deployment  of  50  Minuteman  in 
ICBMs  in  accordance  with  SALT  II,  we  are 
concerned  that  SALT  II  may  also  constrain 
MX  Densepack  deployment.  Are  you  willing 
to  set  aside  SALT  II  and  renegotiate  the 
SALT  I  ABM  Treaty,  in  order  to  deploy  the 
MX  in  the  densepack  mode  with  an  ABM 
defense? 

With  warmest  personal  regards. 

Steve  STims. 

John  EIast. 

Jesse  Helms. 

The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C,  September  23, 1982. 
Hon.  Steve  Symms. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Stmms:  On  behalf  of  the 
President,  I  would  like  to  acknowledge  and 
thank  you  for  your  recent  letter,  coslgned 
by  Senators  Helms  and  East,  urging  that 
the  ABM  Treaty  review  be  postponed  until 
after  the  MX  deployment  decision  is  made. 
Please   know   that   we  are  expediting  a 
thorough  study  of  the  pointe  raised  in  your 
letter.  In  coordination  with  the  President's 
national  security  advisers.  I  assure  you  that 
your  commente  and  concerns  will  receive 
every  attention  and  consideration. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

Kenneth  M.  Duberstein, 
Assistant  to  the  President 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C,  November  10, 1982. 
Hon.  Steve  Stmms, 
U.S.  Senate 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Symms:  On  behalf  of  the 
President,  I  would  like  to  respond  further  to 
your  recent  letter  concerning  the  ABM 
Treaty  Review.  As  you  know.  Article  XIV  of 
the  ABM  Treaty  calls  for  a  review  of  the 
Treaty  every  five  years.  Since  the  last 
review  took  place  in  the  autumn  of  1977,  we 
agreed  with  the  Soviete  last  June  that  the 
next  review  would  begin  a  few  days  follow- 
ing the  Standing  Consultative  Commission's 
current  session,  which  began  on  September 
14.  In  addition,  a  review  of  Issues  connected 
with  Article  XI  of  the  Treaty  will  l>e  con- 
ducted during  the  current  round  of  the 
START  negotiations  which  began  on  Octo- 
ber 6. 

While  it  is  not  feasible  or  desirable  to 
delay  initiation  of  the  ABM  Treaty  Review, 
the  United  States  will  not  take  any  actions 
at  the  review  which  would  restrict  our  abili- 


ty to  provide  for  the  security  of  our  Nation. 
The  Administration  is  approaching  this 
review  with  care  and  caution  to  ensure  that 
we  do  not  foreclose  any  options  which  we 
may  want  to  exerdae  during  our  strategic 
modernization  program.  In  this  connection. 
It  should  be  noted  that,  although  the  cur- 
rent review  will  be  under  way  before  impor- 
tant decisions  about  MX  are  completed,  we 
retain  the  right  to  propose  amendmente  to 
the  Treaty  at  any  time.  Indeed,  on  the  sole 
occasion  so  far  on  which  the  Treaty  has 
been  modified  (by  the  Protocol  of  1974).  the 
amendment  was  proposed  and  negotiated 
through  diplomatic  channels  and  not  during 
a  formal  review  conference. 

Thank  you  again  for  apprising  us  of  your 
concerns. 

With  best  wishes. 

Sincerely,  

Kenneth  M.  Duberstein, 
Assistant  to  the  President 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mi.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  acting  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION— NOMINA- 
TION OF  KENNETH  L.  ADEL- 
MAN,  TO  BE  DIRECTOR  OP 
THE  U.S.  ARMS  CONTROL  AND 
DISARMAMENT  AGENCY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  defer 
to  the  minority  leader  and  the  distin- 
guished manager  of  the  nomination, 
the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

It  is  now  a  few  minutes  before  II 
ajn.  In  order  to  get  started  and  not 
waste  the  time  of  the  Senate,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  go  into  executive  session  for  the 
purpose  of  resuming  the  consideration 
of  the  Adelman  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order  and  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  that  was  just 
agreed  to,  the  Senate  will  now  go  into 
executive  session  and  resume  consider- 
ation of  the  nomination  of  Kenneth  L. 
Adelman,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Director  of 
the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency,  with  the  time  between 
now  and  2  p.m.  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois (Mr.  Percy)  and  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell). 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  need  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Illinois.  Sena- 
tor Alan  Dixoh.  whose  judgment  in 
these  matters  is  always  sound  and 
good.  He  carefully  looks  at  a  matter 
and  he  has  maintained  through  his 


entire  Senate  career  a  bipartisan  spirit 
In  advancing  what  he  feels  is  the  best 
interest  of  the  country.  I  am  most 
grateful  indeed  for  that  spirit  that  he 
has  always  evidenced. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague  and  warm 
friend  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  President's 
nomination  of  Ambassador  Kenneth 
Adelman  as  Director  of  the  U.S.  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
first  began  to  generate  controversy,  I 
resolved  to  review  the  matter  thor- 
oughly before  reaching  a  decision  on 
this  important  vote. 

As  I  have  stated  in  this  Chamber  on 
previous  occasions,  my  general  view  in 
regard  to  executive  appointments 
during  my  years  of  service  in  the  Illi- 
nois Senate  and  here  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  is  that,  unless  there  are  very 
compelling  reasons  to  the  contrary,  a 
Governor  or  a  President  is  entitled  to 
have  as  his  chief  advisers  the  people 
he  believes  will  be  the  most  effective 
advocates  of  his  program. 

In  the  important  field  of  arms  con- 
trol, the  President  has  chosen  Ambas- 
sador Adelman  as  his  nominee.  In  this 
light,  in  newspapers,  academic  jour- 
nals, and  other  periodicals.  The  bibli- 
ography of  his  publications,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, runs  seven  pages,  single  spaced. 

In  addition  to  reading  what  he  has 
put  on  the  public  record  for  all  to  see, 
I  also  took  the  additional  step  of  invit- 
ing Ambassador  Adelman  to  my  office 
so  that  I  could  question,  interview  and 
evaluate  him  personaUy. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  I  have  talked 
to  individuals  who  have  worked  direct- 
ly with  Ambassador  Adelman.  One  of 
those  individuals  is  a  former  Congress- 
man and  former  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Donald  Rumsfeld,  and  a  resident  of 
my  home  State  of  Illinois.  Secretary 
Rumsfeld  told  me  that  Ambassador 
Adelman  served  him  ably  as  his  assist- 
ant with  great  skill  and  dedication. 
Secretary  Rimisfeld  thinks  highly  of 
Ambassador  Adelnuui.  In  a  letter  to 
me,  he  says  this: 

Ken  will  bring  to  this  post  his  dedication, 
a  fine  brain,  tremendous  energy  and  creativ- 
ity, and  the  Intellectual  toughness  necessary 
to  deal  with  difficult  problems  and  bureau- 
cratic complexities.  I  am  confident  he  will 
do  a  first-rate  job  for  the  country. 

I  have  received  similar  reports  from 
others  who  have  been  associated  with 
Ambassador  Adelman  in  government 
and  at  the  United  Nations. 

My  research  and  interviews  suggest 
to  me  that  Ambassador  Adelman  has 
the  intellectual  capacity  and  determi- 
nation to  do  the  job  for  which  he  has 
been  nominated. 

In  connection  with  this  view,  Ambas- 
sador Adelman  gave  me  his  firm  com- 
mitment, Mr.  President,  that  he  is  de- 
termined to  pursue  arms  control  vigor- 
ously and  enthusiastically.  He  further 


gave  me  his  commitment  of  support 
for  the  Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty 
and  the  Peaceful  Nuclear  Explosions 
Treaty.  He  also  made  a  commitment  to 
aggressively  pursue  the  intermediate 
range  nuclear  forces  proposal,  as  well 
as  the  strategic  arms  reduction  talks 
(START).  He  likewise  assures  me  he 
feels  the  SALT  process  can  be  modi- 
fied to  make  it  successful. 

Ambassador  Adelman  sits  in  on  Na- 
tional Security  Council  sessions,  so  he 
is  well  briefed  and  well  aware  of  the 
ramifications  and  nuances  of  one  of 
our  most  important  concerns  in  this 
country— our  Nation's  national  securi- 
ty. 

After  looking  at  his  educational 
backgroimd,  his  Government  service, 
his  publications  and  his  commitments 
made  to  this  Senator,  I  have  conclud- 
ed, Bir.  President,  that  Ambassador 
Adelman  should  receive  the  confirma- 
tion the  President  has  asked  us  to 
grant. 

For  these  reasons,  and  in  light  of  my 
extensive  review  of  this  important 
matter,  I  have  decided  to  vote  for  con- 
firmation of  Ambassador  Adelman, 
who  is,  by  the  way,  Mr.  President,  a  . 
native  son  of  Illinois. 

I  have  stated  to  him  in  no  uncertain 
terms  that  those  of  us  who  support 
him  here  today  expect  him  to  show  us 
forthrightly  by  his  performance  that 
he  is  truly  committed  to  arms  control, 
and  the  effective  pursuit  thereof. 

The  burden  is  now  upon  him,  and  ■ 
the  President  who  selected  him.  to 
demonstrate  to  those  of  us  who  must . 
msLke  this  decision  today,  and  to  all  of 
our  fellow  citizens  throughout  this 
Nation,  that  arms  control  under  this 
administration  is  a  goal  to  be  trans- 
formed into  reality. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  colleague  very  much  indeed.  It  is 
so  characteristic  of  the  distinguished  • 
Senator  from  Illinois  to  nuke  his  judg- 
ments after  a  great  deal  of  research 
and  sound  reasoning.  I  might  say  that 
is  contrary  to  some  who  came  out 
against  Ambassador  Adelman  even 
before  the  opening  of  the  hearings. 
Others  who  have  come  out  against 
him  have  never  met  him. 

As  the  distingtiished  Senator  from 
Illinois.  Senator  Dixon,  said,  he 
sought  out  Ambassador  Adelman.  sat 
down  with  him.  probed  his  ideas,  and 
received  from  him  important  commit- 
ments. On  such  an  Important  nomina- 
tion as  this.  I  believe  this  Is  the  way 
Senators  should  go  about  it.  I  com- 
mend him  on  his  decision. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point,  an  editorial  from  the  Chica- 
go Tribune  of  today.  I  think  it  appro- 
priate to  follow  the  remarks  of  Sena- 
tor Dixon.  It  is  called  "A  lesson  in  MX 
logic  •  •  •  and  illogic  on  Adelman." 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaooRO,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Chlcaco  Tribune.  Apr.  14, 1983] 

.  .  .  AKS  ILLOOIC  OR  ASKLMAIf 

There  is  no  really  good,  logical  reason  for 
the  Senate  to  refuse  confirmation  of  Ken- 
neth L.  Adelman  as  director  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency.  He  is  a 
bright  man,  experienced  In  diplomacy  and 
knowledgeable  on  arms  control.  He  reflects 
the  President's  thinking  on  arms  limitations 
talks,  which  is  vital  for  the  success  of  nego- 
tiations with  the  Soviet  Dnion. 

Tet  a  large  number  of  senators— but  not  a 
majority— are  vigorously  opposing  his  nomi- 
nation. When  the  issue  comes  to  a  vote, 
probably  Thursday  afternoon,  it  is  expected 
that  he  will  be  confirmed  by  a  narrow 
mMitba. 

Why  the  opposition?  The  main  reason  is 
presidential  politics.  The  senators  are  be- 
having as  if  the  1984  election  Is  in  the  offing 
even  though  it  Is  still  more  than  a  year  and 
a  half  away.  Most  of  the  Democrats  and 
some  of  the  Republicans  are  begiiming  to 
maneuver  against  Mr.  Reagan  for  reasons  of 
politics  rather  than  policy,  and  the  Adelman 
nomination  serves  as  a  convenient  forum. 

But  arms  control  policy  is  far  to  impor- 
tant to  l>ecome  a  political  footl>all,  especial- 
ly so  early  in  the  presidential  election 
season.  Negotiations  are  in  progress  on  both 
intercontinental-range  missiles  and  interme- 
diate-range missiles  based  in  Europe.  The 
President's  approach  to  those  talks— reduc- 
tions in  arms— is  sound  and  achieveable.  Op- 
position in  the  Senate  can  only  serve  to 
weaken  the  U.S.  position. 

But  the  goal  is  {u:hievable  only  if  the 
President  can  put  together  a  team  of  nego- 
tiators to  pursue  it.  He  has  chosen  Mr.  Adel- 
man as  the  captain  of  that  team,  and  bar- 
ring evidence  of  incompetence  or  dishonesty 
there  is  no  reason  the  President  should  not 
get  the  man  he  wants.  The  senators  have 
found  no  such  evidence.  They  should  put 
policy  above  politics  and  confirm  him  by  a 
wide  margin. 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  editorial  reads  in 
part  as  follows: 

There  is  no  really  good,  logical  reason  for 
the  Senate  to  refuse  confirmation  of  Ken- 
neth L.  Adelman  as  director  of  the  U.S. 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency.  He 
is  a  bright  man,  experienced  in  diplomacy 
and  knowledgeable  on  arms  control.  He  re- 
flects the  President's  thinliing  on  arms  limi- 
tations talks,  which  is  vital  for  the  success 
of  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Yet  a  large  number  of  senators— but  not  a 
majority— are  vigorously  opposing  his  nomi- 
nation. When  the  issue  comes  to  a  vote, 
probably  Thursday  afternoon,  it  is  expected 
that  he  will  l>e  confirmed  by  a  narrow 
margin. 

But  arms  control  policy  is  far  too  impor- 
tant to  become  a  political  footl>all,  especial- 
ly so  early  in  the  presidential  election 
season. 

Of  course,  not  every  Senator  is  run- 
ning for  the  Presidency,  and  certainly 
this  is  not  a  motivation  in  the  minds 
of  all  his  opponents.  I  know  some  of 
them  are  genuinely  concerned  about 
the  matters  they  expressed  on  the 
floor. 

To  continue: 

Negotiations  are  in  progress  on  both  inter- 
continental-range missiles  and  intermediate- 
range  missiles  based  in  Europe.  The  Presi- 


dent's approach  to  those  talka— reductions 
in  arms— is  soimd  and  achievable.  Oppoai- 
tion  in  the  Senate  can  only  serve  to  weaken 
the  U.S.  position. 

But  the  goal  is  achievable  only  if  the 
President  can  put  together  a  team  of  nego- 
tiators to  pursue  it.  He  has  chosen  Mr.  Adel- 
man as  the  captain  of  that  team,  and  bar- 
ring evidence  of  incompetence  or  dishonesty 
there  is  no  reason  the  President  should  not 
get  the  man  he  wants.  The  senators  have 
found  no  such  evidence.  They  should  put 
policy  above  politics  and  confirm  him  by  a 
wide  margin. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum  with  the  time  to  be  equal- 
ly divided.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
clerk  wUl  caU  the  roll. 

The  acting  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Percy).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  myself  such  time  as  may  be  neces- 
sary. 

Mr.  President,  today,  the  Senate 
continues  its  consideration  of  the 
nomination  of  Kenneth  L.  Adelman, 
President  Reagan's  nominee  to  the  po- 
sition of  Director,  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency. 

The  Constitution  confers  on  the 
President  and  upon  the  Senate  the 
Joint  responsibility  to  determine  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States. 
Article  II.  section  2  reads  in  part: 

He  shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make 
treaties,  provided  two  thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  concur;  and  he  shall  nominate,  and 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  shall  appoint  ambassadors,  other 
public  ministers  and  consuls.  Judges  of  the 
Supreme  court,  and  all  other  officers  of  the 
United  States,  whose  appointments  are  not 
herein  otherwise  provided  for,  and  which 
shall  be  established  by  law  *  *  *. 

Since  late  January,  some  of  my  col- 
leagues have  seized  upon  this  confir- 
mation process  as  an  opportunity  to 
attack  President  Reagan's  policies  con- 
cerning arms  control. 

It  is  my  intention  to  redirect  the 
focus  of  my  peers  to  their  constitu- 
tional task— a  review  of  Ambassador 
Adelman's  qualifications  for  the  posi- 
tion to  which  he  has  been  nominated, 
rather  than  the  peripheral  issues  that 
have  unduly  occupied  the  attention  of 
some  of  my  colleagues. 

Ambassador  Adelman's  qualifica- 
tions are  indeed  meritorious.  He  has 
worked  with  the  Federal  Government 
since  1968  and  has  been  involved  in 
international  or  defense  policy  issues 
since  the  mid-1970's. 

Beginning  with  the  Agency  for 
International  Development.  From 
1976-77,  Ambassador  Adelman  served 
as  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. As  a  senior  political  researcher 


at  the  Strategic  Studies  Center  of 
Stanford  Research  Institute  in  Arling- 
ton, Va..  where  he  was  employed  from 
1977  to  1981,  Ambassador  Adelman 
wrote  extensively  on  national  sectulty 
affairs.  His  writings  have  appeared  in 
publications  such  as  Foreign  Affairs, 
Foreign  Policy.  Washington  Quarterly, 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  and  the  New 
Republic. 

For  the  past  2  years.  Ambassador 
Adelman  has  served  as  the  UJS. 
Deputy  Permanent  Representative  to 
the  United  Nations.  In  this  capacity, 
he  has  been  intimately  involved  in 
arms  control  and  disarmament  negoti- 
ations. As  an  example.  Ambassador 
Adelman  coordinated  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion at  the  Second  Special  Session  on 
Disarmament  held  by  the  United  Na- 
tions last  summer.  *As  a  participant  in 
the  session,  I  can  attest  to  Ambassador 
Adelman's  outistanding  skills  as  a  dip- 
lomat, negotiator,  and  manager  on 
behalf  of  American  interests.  He  ran 
the  day-to-day  operations  and  devel- 
oped the  U.S.  strategy  for  the  session. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  half  of  the  U.S. 
staff  working  during  the  2-month  ses- 
sion came  from  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency.  With  his  direc- 
tion and  ability  to  negotiate  with  for- 
eign governments,  the  United  States 
successfully  inserted  language  in  one 
of  the  major  documents  of  the  session 
calling  for  free  expression  of  opinion 
from  all  disarmament  groups,  not  only 
in  Western  countries  (as  in  the  origi- 
nal draft)  but  also  in  Red  Square. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider 
these  aspects  of  Ambassador  Adel- 
man's career.  The  Director  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  is  a  foreign  policy  position;  the 
Piesldent  has  a  right  to  have  his  arms 
controller  to  institute  his  policies.  I  re- 
spectfully reconunend  that  we  permit 
him  this  prerogative. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  understanding  that 
the  time  for  any  rollcall  will  be  evenly 
divided. 

The  acting  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  speak  in  opposition  to  the  nom- 
ination of  Mr.  Kenneth  Adelman  to 
head  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency. 

AlUfSCONTItOL 

We  are  considering  this  nomination 
at  a  critical  time.  Many  of  us  are 
deeply  troubled  by  the  direction  that 
this  administration  is  heading  on  arms 
control. 


Earlier  this  week,  the  President's 
Commission  on  Strategic  Forces  issued 
its  report.  The  Commission's  recom- 
mendation to  deploy  100  MX  missiles 
is  nothing  but  a  warmed  over  version 
of  a  plan  we  have  rejected  before. 

We  should  be  developing  defense 
budgets  that  protect  our  national  se- 
curity without  bankrupting  the  econo- 
my. Instead,  the  administration  seems 
propelled  toward  developing  more  and 
bigger  weapons  without  regard  to 
their  strategic  mission  or  ultimate 
cost. 

The  administration  has  also  left  a 
confusing  Impression  at  the  negotiat- 
ing table.  The  administration  has  not 
developed  strong  proposals,  mobilized 
public  support,  and  challenged  the 
Soviet  Union  to  respond. 

Instead  the  administration  has  ap- 
peared negative  and  defensive. 

The  administration  should  be  using 
the  arms  control  process  to  unify  our 
allies  and  reduce  world  tensions.  In- 
stead, bureaucratic  infighting  here  has 
created  uncertainty  abroad. 

The  START  talks  are  going  no- 
where. The  INF  negotiations  on  Euro- 
pean-based missiles  are  stalled. 

There  is  a  crisis  in  the  Western  alli- 
ance. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  making  an  all- 
out  effort  to  exploit  and  encourage 
the  growing  split  between  the  United 
States  and  our  European  allies. 

The  Soviets  are  waging  a  propagan- 
da war  depicting  the  United  States  as 
the  aggressor,  the  threat  to  peace,  the 
one  unwilling  to  negotiate  in  good 
faith. 

The  failure  of  this  administration  to 
make  serious  efforts  to  promote  mean- 
ingful arms  control  dialog  with  the  So- 
viets has  only  fueled  the  protests  in 
Europe  and  increased  the  anxiety  of 
our  allies. 

It  would  be  a  strategic  disaster  of  in- 
calculable proportions  if  the  Soviets 
succeeded  in  breaking  apart  the  West- 
em  alliance. 

In  the  midst  of  this  crisis,  what  does 
the  administration  do  to  improve  our 
credibility  in  Europe  and  calm  the 
mounting  public  fear?  It  nominates  a 
man  to  lead  our  arms  control  negotia- 
tions who  has  no  standing  in  Europe, 
very  limited  knowledge  in  the  field 
and  no  negotiating  experience. 

MR.  ADEUIAII'S  QUAUFICATIONS 

The  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Act  describes  the  position  of  Director 
of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  in  this  way: 

The  agency  shall  be  headed  by  a  director 
who  shall  serve  as  the  principal  adviser  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  to  the  National  Se- 
curity Council  and  the  President  on  arms 
control  and  disarmament  matters.  In  carry- 
ing out  his  duties  under  this  act.  the  Direc- 
tor Ihall,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  have  primary  responsibility 
within  the  Ctovemment  for  arms  control 
and  disarmament  matters  as  defined  in  this 
act. 


The  position  of  Director  should  be 
filled  by  someone  who  has  a  demon- 
strated commitment  to  reducing  the 
danger  of  nuclear  war  by  controlling 
the  development  of  nuclear  weapons. 

It  requires  a  sophisticated  under- 
standing of  the  arms  control  process. 

Mr.  Adelman.  unfortunately,  lacks  a 
strong  arms  control  background.  His 
most  substantial  professional  and  aca- 
demic achievements  are  unrelated  to 
arms  control. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  appropriate  for 
Congress  to  deny  a  President's  nomi- 
nation solely  on  the  basis  of  disagree- 
ment with  the  nominee's  policies. 

After  aU.  the  President  has  the  right 
as  an  elected  officer  to  institute,  enact, 
and  execute  the  policies  that  he 
thinks  are  fit.  Therefore,  he  certainly 
has  the  right  to  appoint  people  who 
agree  with  his  policies. 

But  imder  our  constitutional  form  of 
government,  we  in  the  legislative 
branch  have  the  right  and  obligation 
to  look  at  the  nominee  and  to  some 
degree  pass  Judgment.  We  must  not 
simply  rubber  stamp  the  President's 
nominations. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  view  there  are 
two  instances  where  the  Senate  has 
the  obligation  not  to  confirm  a  Presi- 
dent's appointment.  One  is  where 
there  is  a  serious  question  with  respect 
to  the  nominee's  integrity.  The  other 
is  where  the  nominee  is  not  competent 
to  serve. 

The  issue  today  is  not  whether  Mr. 
Adelman  is  intelligent,  or  sincere,  or 
worthy  of  our  respect.  The  issue  is 
whether  he  is  qualified  for  the  Job. 
particularly  at  this  critical  Juncture  in 
our  relations  with  both  the  Soviet 
Union  and  our  European  allies. 

In  contrast  to  the  Adelman  nomina- 
tion, the  new  nominee  for  administra- 
tor of  the  Eiivlronmental  Protection 
Agency,  Mr.  Ruckelshaus,  is  one  in 
whom  the  Senate  will  have  confidence. 
He  is  a  man  of  stature,  integrity,  and 
deep  experience  in  environmental 
issues— all  necessary  qualities  to  hold 
such  a  position. 

In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Adelman  has  not 
shown  the  knowledge,  the  Judgment, 
or  the  commitment  to  head  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

I  very  much  hope  that  my  colleagues 
and  friends  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
who  share  my  concerns  will  Join  me  in 
opposing  Mr.  Adelman  for  this  post. 
Arms  control  must  not  become  a 
victim  of  partisan  politics.  The  stakes 
are  too  high,  the  dangers  are  too 
great,  and  the  cause  too  important. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  President's 
next  choice  as  the  nominee  for  this  po- 
sition is  one  who  will  indicate  a  more 
serious  commitment  on  the  part  of  the 
administration  to  reducing  the  threat 
of  nuclear  war  through  arms  control 
and  reductions. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  considering  today  a  matter 
of     profound     importance.     It     goes 


beyond  Just  the  normal  confirmation 
hearing.  The  Senate  must  decide 
whether  it  is  going  to  insist  that  arms 
control  and  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  are  to  be  treated 
seriously  or  whether  the  Senate  will 
endorse  a  continuation  of  the  present 
disarray. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  the  time  is 
running  out  on  us  in  the  arms  control 
field,  particularly  with  regard  to  nu- 
clear weapons.  The  distinguished  Pre- 
siding Officer  of  the  moment  and  I 
worked  very  hard  in  past  years  on  the 
Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Act  and 
other  efforts  in  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  Those  efforts  bore  fruit  in 
the  past  and  I  think  set  a  path  that  we 
should  be  following  today. 

When  I  say  that  we  do  not  have 
much  time,  Mr.  President,  what  I 
mean  is  that  as  time  goes  on  we  are 
more  likely  in  the  nuclear  nonprolif- 
eration  field  to  have  new  methods  of 
fabricating  nuclear  weapons  and  new 
methods  of  enriching  uranium,  wheth- 
er chemical  or  laser  isotope  separa- 
tion. There  are  quite  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent means  that  might  become  com- 
monplace and  mean  that  any  nation 
who  wishes  to  have  nuclear  weapons 
may  well  be  able  to  have  them. 

So  while  we  have  been  trying  to 
push  forward  nuclear  arms  control  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Soviets,  we  should 
be  trying  equally  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weaponry  around 
the  world  and,  indeed,  to  do  our  very 
best  to  pull  down  existing  weapon 
stockpiles  of  conventional  weapons  as 
well. 

Can  we  do  this?  Is  there  any  hope? 
What  are  the  odds?  I  wish  I  could 
quote  odds  and  think  they  would  be 
acciutite  on  our  ability  to  control 
weapons  at  all  levels,  whether  conven- 
tional or  nuclear.  But  obviously  no  one 
can  give  any  odds  on  what  the  likeli- 
hood of  getting  a  negotiation  success- 
fully completed  would  be. 

But  I  know  one  thing,  Mr.  President: 
We  had  better  try,  and  those  of  us  in 
the  Senate  today  have  to  have  as  one 
of  our  prime  purposes  our  dedication 
toward  making  arms  control  a  priority 
across  this  Nation.  So  for  all  of  those 
reasons  we  should  be  putting  forward 
at  Geneva  not  someone  who  can  Just 
get  by,  not  someone  just  appointed  for 
political  reasons,  but  the  finest  diplo- 
matic team,  the  very  finest  negotiating 
team  we  possibly  can  assemble— l>e 
putting  them  together  for  purposes 
which  may  well  involve  the  survival  of 
the  whole  world. 

But  unless  we  put  the  proper  em- 
phasis on  this  we  may  well  lose  one  of 
the  last  hopes  of  mankind.  I  think  it  Is 
just  that  serious.  So.  to  say  we  should 
treat  this  matter  seriously  is  an  under- 
statement. 

Now,  to  the  issue  at  hand.  Kenneth 
Adelman,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  a  very 
fine  man.  a  very  pleasant  fellow,  good 
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pentmallty.  But  he  came  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and 
he  was  Judged  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  to  be  unqualified  to 
be  the  Director  of  ACDA.  and  we 
voted  him  down.  I  voted  against  him. 
regrettably. 

I  have  taken  part  In  some  of  these 
confirmation  fights  on  the  Senate 
floor  before.  In  fact,  I  led  one  of  the 
major  ones  against  one  appointment 
of  this  administration,  and  after  losing 
that  fight  I  felt  that,  perhaps,  it  was 
best  to  Just  go  ahead  and  let  the  Presi- 
dent have  his  people  and  swing  in  the 
wind,  more  or  less,  with  what  came  out 
of  that. 

But  when  Mr.  Adelman  came  before 
us  and  was  a  person  who,  according  to 
press  accounts  at  least,  although  he 
denies  this,  talked  about  what  a  sham 
arms  control  negotiations  were  as  re- 
cently as  2  years  ago,  I  could  not  sit 
still  and  Just  say  "This  will  be  another 
appointment  that  will  automatically 
go  through." 

So  Mr.  Adelman  was  Judged  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  to  be 
unqualified  to  be  Director  of  ACDA, 
and.  absent  a  compelling  reason  other- 
wise, that  judgment  must  be  allowed 
to  stand. 

The  extensive  debate  during  the  last 
3  days  has  not  provided  such  compel- 
ling reason.  Indeed.  Mr.  President,  I 
point  out  that  the  debate  has  been 
marked  by  some  rather  unusual  devi- 
ations from  the  normal  debate  process 
here  in  regard  to  confirmations  be- 
cause the  debate  has  been  marked  by 
a  reluctance  to  Jump  in  and  really  sup- 
iwrt  Mr.  Adelman. 

I  would  submit  if  we  go  back  over 
the  debate  of  the  past  couple  of  days, 
we  would  find  that  most  of  the  sup- 
port statements  for  Mr.  Adelman  have 
been  rather  mild,  rather  meek  sup- 
port. 

I,  at  least,  have  yet  to  hear  any  ring- 
ing endorsements  of  Mr.  Adelman. 
That  is  rather  unusual  because  in  our 
confirmatlon  debates  in  the  past  usu- 
ally there  are  those  who  are  very 
staunch  proponents  and  who  really 
come  in  with  ringing  statements  of  en- 
dorsement. Perhaps  I  have  missed 
those,  I  do  not  know.  But  I  have  not 
heard  any  such  ringing  statements  of 
support. 

I  know  Senators  who  support  Mr. 
Adelman  today  may  well  be  rewarded 
with  a  very  heartfelt  "thank  you" 
from  the  White  House.  But  I  submit 
to  those  Senators  to  think  twice  be- 
cause the  White  House  will  not  be  out 
in  the  country  with  Senators  as  they 
try  to  Justify  a  vote  for  Mr.  Adelman's 
confirmation  to  a  constituency  deeply 
concerned  over  the  threat  of  nuclear 
war. 

The  people  of  this  country  fear  that 
we  In  Washington  are  simply  not  seri- 
ous about  oirbing  the  nuclear  arms 
race. 


The  development  of  thermonuclear 
weapons  and  thousands  of  missiles, 
and  bombers  to  carry  them,  have  given 
seciulty— like  the  Roman  god  Janus- 
two  faces.  We  must  provide  weapons 
to  deter  aggression  and  yet  we  must 
with  equal  vigilance— I  repeat  with 
equal  vigilance— see  that  these  weap- 
ons are  never  unleashed.  Preserving 
security  in  an  age  of  nuclear  weapons 
is  the  most  sacred  and  the  most 
solemn  responsibility  we  give  to 
anyone  who  leads  our  Nation. 

Today  we  and  our  allies  and  our  ad- 
versaries together  have  failed  to 
achieve  a  solid  and  workable  arms  con- 
trol regime,  and  that  failure  presents 
us  all.  friend  and  foe  alike,  with  a  tick- 
ing timebomb.  If  we  do  not  solve  it 
then  our  collective  achievement  may 
be  to  prove  T.  S.  Elliott  wrong,  "When 
the  world  ends  not  with  a  whimper 
but  with  a  bang." 

Mr.  President,  time  is  fleeting.  There 
exists  a  bipartisan  consensus  for  arms 
control  not  Just  in  the  Congress  but 
across  this  coimtry,  and  it  is  not  too 
late  for  major  successes.  No  one  in  his 
right  mind  wishes  the  President  to 
fall.  I  wish  him  every  possible  success 
in  arms  control.  As  a  Democrat,  but  as 
an  American  first,  I  can  only  hope  and 
pray  success  for  the  President  in  arms 
control.  I  believe  the  Senate  must  sup- 
port the  administration  in  a  quest  for 
serious  arms  control. 

The  first  step  is  to  turn  elsewhere 
for  a  Director  for  ACDA.  The  Presi- 
dent should  have  in  place  a  Director 
with  the  stature,  the  experience,  and 
the  commitment  to  serve  as  the  focal 
point  for  arms  control  in  the  adminis- 
tration, to  carry  weight  in  the  national 
security  deliberations  of  this  Nation, 
and  to  restore  ACDA  to  effectiveness 
in  the  councils  of  this  Government. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
that  the  Senate  would  give  its  advice 
and  consent  readily,  surely,  and  very 
promptly  to  a  strong,  effective,  and 
committed  Director.  There  are  a 
number  of  such  people  in  this  country 
with  whom  I  believe  the  President 
could  be  comfortable.  I  hope  he  will 
select  such  a  person  after  this  matter 
is  resolved  so  that  with  strong  biparti- 
san support  we  can  again  move  ahead 
in  arms  control. 

There  is  too  much  at  stake  here  for 
the  Senate  to  falter.  It  must  do  its 
duty.  It  is  clear  that  that  duty  now  is 
to  refuse  to  confirm  Mr.  Adelman. 
That  decision  will  carry  with  it  addi- 
tional responsibilities  which  we  all 
must  recognize.  We  must  do  oiu-  best 
to  insure  the  preservation  of  the  exist- 
ing strategic  arms  limitations  regime, 
and  we  must  work  toward  a  mutual 
and  verifiable  freeze  on  nuclear  weap- 
ons—underlining any  number  of  times 
the  words  "mutual  and  verifiable." 
Those  are  key  in  our  present  arms 
debate. 

I  think  anyone  across  this  country 
can  be  for  a  freeze  if  it  is  mutual  and 


If  it  is  verifiable,  but  those  are  very 
key  elements.  Can  we  ever  reach  those 
levels  of  mutual  and  verifiable  qualifi- 
cations? I  do  not  know.  But  I  know  we 
had  better  try. 

We  must  also  strive  assiduously  for 
reductions  in  the  START  and  INF  ne- 
gotiations, we  must  find  new  and 
better  ways  to  halt  the  spread  of  nu- 
clear weapons,  we  must  bring  other 
nations  with  nuclear  weapons  into  the 
arms  control  process,  and,  finally,  we 
must  address  the  question  of  arms 
control  in  its  totality  by  an  expansion 
of  efforts  to  control  other  nuclear 
weapons  and  by  increasing  our  efforts 
to  reduce  conventional  armaments  In 
Europe,  and  restrain  conventional 
arms  transfers. 

Let  me  expand  on  those  points  Just  a 
little  bit.  It  seems  to  me  if  we  are  after 
arms  control,  and  we  are  calling  for  a 
freeze,  we  have  to  have  a  means  of  get- 
ting to  that  freeze.  We  have  to  have 
several  different  points  that  would 
have  to  be  accomplished  to  make  a 
freeze  really  mean  anji,hlng. 

Going  back  to  SALT  II  days.  I  op- 
posed SALT  II  because  it  could  not  be 
verified  at  that  particular  time.  I  took 
a  lot  of  pressure  at  that  time.  But  to 
me,  while  SALT  II  was  something  that 
set  a  reasonable  balance,  unless  we 
could  verify  what  the  Soviets  were 
doing  we  were  not  going  to  Just  trust 
them  to  somehow  look  out  for  our  best 
interests. 

In  the  meantime  we  now  have  new 
means,  we  now  have  the  satellite  capa- 
bility which  we  did  not  have  before. 
We  now  have  monitoring  places  we  did 
not  have  before. 

So  SALT  II  is  a  good  place  to  start 
and  I  am  sure  we  can  pass  it  within  a 
couple  of  weeks  if  the  I>resident  would 
get  behind  it.  At  least  that  would  es- 
tablish a  limit  above  which  we  do  not 
build.  So  that  is  the  first  point,  at 
least  limit. 

No.  2.  reduce.  Put  the  best  negotiat- 
ing team,  the  finest  diplomats  we  can 
possibly  put  together  into  a  team,  and 
go  to  Geneva.  Put  far  more  emphasis 
on  those  talks;  get  reductions  in  arms. 
So  limit  and  reduce. 

No.  3,  prev^t  the  spread.  We  passed 
in  this  Senate,  and  it  is  the  law  of  the 
land  now.  the  Nuclear  Nonprolifera- 
tion  Act  of  1978.  which  will  govern  the 
transfer  of  reprocessing  and  enriching 
equipment  around  the  world.  We 
hoped  that  other  nations  would  follow 
our  lead.  I  think  that  was  a  good  step 
forward.  I  hate  to  see  that  not  being 
emphasized  now.  If  we  let  time  get 
away  from  us,  we  will  find  one  of  these 
days  that  any  nation  in  the  world  that 
wants  a  nuclear  weapons  capability 
will  be  able  to  get  it.  So  limit,  reduce, 
and  prevent  the  spread. 

No.  4,  to  me  this  is  one  of  the  most 
important  ones  of  aU,  we  must  involve 
other  weapons  states  besides  the 
Soviet  Union  and  ourselves  In  these 


negotiations.  It  is  Inconceivable  to  me 
that  the  Soviet  Union  would  reduce 
their  wei4X>ns  stockpiles  to  an  appre- 
ciably lower  level  even  if  we  do.  so 
long  as  Britain  and  France  and  China, 
for  instance,  are  aU  able  to  build  their 
weapons  stockpiles  up  to  unlimited 
heights  as  they  are  not  now  part  of 
the  limitation  process. 

So  I  think  we  are  making  a  big  mis- 
take when  we  do  not  try  and  get  these 
other  nations  involved  in  oiu-  nuclear 
negotiations  at  the  earliest  possible 
time.  I  think  it  is  unlikely  that  we  will 
get  serious  reductions  in  superpower 
nuclear  weapons  stockpiles  imless 
these  other  countries  are  brought  Into 
that  process. 

Is  that  possible?  I  do  not  know.  It 
complicates  the  process  tremendously, 
that  is  for  sure,  because  it  means  we 
have  to  bring  into  this  nuclear  weap- 
ons negotiating  process  nations  like 
the  People's  Republic  of  China.  But 
they  are  now  a  major  nuclear  weapons 
power.  So  how  can  we  say  Britain  and 
France,  and  other  powers,  China,  for 
instance,  will  be  able  to  build  their  nu- 
clear weapons  stockpiles  to  unlimited 
heights  and  expect  the  Soviet  Union 
to  take  their  stockpiles  down  to  low 
levels? 

Thus  I  reiterate,  as  a  fourth  point, 
we  absolutely  must  attempt,  at  the 
earliest  possible  time,  to  bring  other 
nuclear  weapons  states  in. 

As  a  fifth  point,  overall  arms  con- 
trol. Matters  nuclear  cannot  be  consid- 
ered in  some  sort  of  pristine  purity  off 
on  the  side  as  though  they  had  no  re- 
lationship to  conventional  arms.  They 
do.  We  have  used  our  nuclear  weapons 
capacity  to  balance  off  Soviet  conven- 
tionsJ  power  in  some  areas  and  they 
have  done  the  same  thing  against  us  in 
other  areas.  So  this  has  to  be  part  of 
overall  arms  control,  although  I  admit 
that  the  awesome,  horrendous,  total 
nature  of  nuclear  arms  has  and  should 
be  the  area  that  receives  the  greatest 
emphasis. 

We  must  do  our  best  to  Insure  the 
preservation  of  the  existing  strategic 
arms  limitations  regime.  We  must 
work  toward  a  mutual  and  verifiable 
freeze  on  nuclear  weapons.  We  must 
strive  assiduously  for  reductions  in  the 
START  and  INF  negotiations.  We 
must  find  new  and  better  ways  to  halt 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  We 
must  bring  other  nations  with  nuclear 
weapons  into  the  arms  control  process. 
Finally,  we  must  address  the  question 
of  arms  control  in  its  totality  by  an  ex- 
pansion of  efforts  to  control  other  nu- 
clear weapons  and  by  increasing  our 
efforts  to  reduce  conventional  arma- 
ments in  Europe  and  restrain  conven- 
tional arms  transfers. 

Mr.  President,  these  efforts  wlU  re- 
quire our  best  efforts,  not  our  second 
best,  not  someone  with  whom  we  can 
Just  try  to  get  by. 

We  must  devote  our  energies  and 
our  most  capable  people  to  the  task.  If 
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we  do  not  make  \he  right  decision 
today,  we  will  fall  before  we  have  even 
started.  Accordingly,  I  urge  my  fellow 
Senators  to  make  the  right  choice  by 
refusing  to  approve  the  Adelman  nom- 
ination. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hecht).  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quonmi,  the  time  to 
be  equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Bftr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Habt) 
for  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HART.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished minority  manager. 

Mr.  President,  President  Reagan's 
nomination  of  Mr.  Kenneth  Adelman 
to  head  the  Arms  Control  and  Disar- 
mament Agency  reflects  a  serious  lack 
of  commitment  to  pursue  arms  con- 
trol. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  in  op- 
poshig  this  nomination  and  in  calling 
for  a  qualified  applicant  who  recog- 
nizes the  value  and  vital  Importance  of 
arms  control  negotiations. 

BAr.  Adelman  has  shown  he  lacks  the 
basic  philosophy,  attitude,  and  knowl- 
edge to  make  an  effective  ACDA  Di- 
rector. He  has  demonstrated  a  lack  of 
knowledge  of  basic  arms  control  issues 
and  a  lack  of  thought  on  many  of  the 
critical  problems  facing  our  negotia- 
tors. Mr.  Adelman  appears  to  be  more 
dedicated  to  an  arms  buildup  than  to 
reducing  the  hazards  of  imrestricted 
competition.  His  attitude  and  lack  of 
experience  cast  serious  doubt  on  his 
ability  to  deal  effectively  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  his  skepticism  of 
the  efficacy  of  arms  control  agree- 
ments would  significantly  hamper 
progress  on  this  vital  issue. 

At  no  time  since  the  end  of  World 
War  n  has  there  been  a  greater  need 
for  a  serious,  determined  effort  at 
arms  control.  Since  the  first  atomic 
bombs  were  dropped  on  Nagasaki  and 
Hiroshima  in  1945.  the  number  of 
atomic  and  nuclear  weapons  in  the 
world  has  grown  at  an  alarming  rate. 
Their  accuracy  has  indeed  become 
frightening. 

One  of  the  most  important  aspects 
of  this  worldwide  arms  race  is  the 
growth  of  the  nuclear  club.  Prom  the 
early  days  when  atomic  weapons  were 
the  exclusive  domain  of  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  we  have  entered  an  era  when 
most  countries  will  feel  themselves 
vulnerable  without  nuclear  weapons. 
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France  has  become  a  formidable  nu- 
clear power,  China  is  rapidly  becoming 
one;  and  there  are  disquieting  reports 
about  a  plethora  of  countries  from 
Israel  and  South  Africa  to  Pakistan 
and  Brazil  developing  their  own  nucle- 
ar arsenals. 

For  more  than  30  years,  we  have 
Uved  with  the  reality  that,  at  any 
given  moment,  on  any  given  day,  nu- 
clear weapons  might  be  unleashed, 
leaving  in  their  aftermath  a  magni- 
tude of  death  and  destruction  beyond 
the  comprehension  of  the  human 
mind.  We  must  constantly  remind  our- 
selves that  nuclear  war  is  more  than  a 
continuation  of  war  by  other  means,  it 
is  an  entirely  new  form  of  conflict. 
This  simple  yet  all-important  reality 
of  the  nuclear  age  compels  us  to  re- 
verse the  arms  race,  and  do  it  forth- 
with. 

With  this  as  our  goal,  it  is  Impera- 
tive we  have  strong,  knowledgeable 
leadership  dedicated  to  the  process  of 
negotiating  for  arms  reductions.  Arms 
control  negotiation  is  a  sensitive  proc- 
ess, requiring  skill,  knowledge,  and  the 
conviction  that  the  process  is  f  imction- 
al  and  vitally  important.  President 
Reagan's  nomination  of  Kenneth 
Adelman  signifies  a  serious  lack  of 
concern  for  the  efficacy  of  arms  con- 
trol negotiation.  If  this  nomination  is 
confirmed,  the  process  will  suffer  and 
progress  toward  continuing  world 
peace  will  be  retarded. 

Blr.  President,  in  a  world  still 
marked  by  superpower  confrontation 
and  imumierable  regional  conflicts, 
the  increasing  speed,  voliune,  and  so- 
phistication of  modem  arms  is  rapidly 
shrinking  the  margin  for  error.  In 
such  an  atmosphere,  we  cannot  afford 
to  take  a  casual,  unprofessional  atti- 
tude toward  control.  We  must  show 
our  concern  and  dedication  by  ap- 
pointing a  person  well  qualified  and 
dedicated  to  reducing  the  global  risk 
of  an  imrestricted  arms  race.  Because 
Mr.  Adelman  does  not  live  up  to  these 
necessary  standards,  we  must  reject 
his  nomination  and  caU  on  the  Presi- 
dent, to  show  his  genuine  concern  for 
a  peaceful  world,  a  world  where  nucle- 
ar arms  threats  are  reduced,  by  pre- 
senting a  candidate  who  will  enhance 
our  chances  for  securing  a  peaceful, 
safe  world. 

The  issue  before  the  Senate.  Mr. 
President,  in  a  word,  is  the  President's 
own  commitment  to  arms  control.  It  is 
feared  by  those  of  us  who  oppose  Mr. 
Adelman  that  Mr.  Adelman's  nomina- 
tion is  merely  another  symbol  that  the 
administration  is  not  genuinely  com- 
mitted and  concerned  about  the  proc- 
ess of  negotiating  limitations  and  re- 
ductions in  the  overall  nuclear  arse- 
nals of  the  world. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BOSCHWrrz.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  such  time  as  required  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 
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The  PRBSroiNO  OFFICER.  The 
Senmtor  from  New  Toric 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
with  respect  to  Presidential  ^point- 
ments  that  require  Senate  confirma- 
tion, it  has  been  my  view— scarcely  an 
exceptional  one— that  a  President 
ought  to  have  advisors  who  wiU  carry 
out  his  policies,  and  that  a  President's 
Judgment  in  such  matters  is  owed  a 
certain  deference.  To  vote  to  confirm  a 
Presidential  nominee  is  in  no  way  to 
vote  to  endorse  that  President's  poli- 
cies. Questions  of  capacity  and  integri- 
ty do  arise;  and  also  questions  as  to 
the  willingness  of  an  appointee  faith- 
fully to  execute  the  laws  entrusted  to 
the  care  of  his  or  her  office.  In  the 
case  of  Mr.  Adelman,  I  find  none  of 
these  latter  impediments.  As  to  the 
former  concerns,  I  was  satisfied  on 
Monday  evening  when  I  received  a 
telephone  call  from  Secretary  of  State 
ShultE  expressing  his  hope  that  I 
would  vote  for  Mr.  Adelman's  confir- 
mation. The  Secretary  of  State  is  the 
President's  principal  advisor  in  foreign 
policy,  of  which  arms  control  must  be 
a  central  concern.  The  Director  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  for  practical  purposes,  reports 
to  the  Secretary  of  Stete.  Obviously  in 
the  matter  of  appointments,  the  Sec- 
retary expressed  the  President's  own 
wishes. 

I  am  familiar  with  Mr.  Adelman's 
previous  suid  considerable  Government 
service,  and  I  have  read  some  of  his 
writiiu^.  His  view  expressed  in  1978 
that  the  SALT  process  was  not  bring- 
ing about  actual  reductions  in  nuclear 
weapons  was  significantly  ahead  of  its 
time  and  leads  me  to  hope  that  should 
he  be  confirmed,  he  will  bend  his  un- 
doubted energies  and  talents  to  doing 
Just  that. 

I  might  add  that  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
expressed  his  fervent  hope  that  I 
should  support  this  nomination.  He 
stated  to  me  that  he  was  convinced 
that  if  Mr.  Adelman  is  confirmed,  the 
administration  will  cooperate  in  ob- 
taining Senate  passage  of  the  thresh- 
old test  ban  treaty  and  the  peaceful 
nuclear  explosions  treaty.  I  accept 
that  a  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty 
would  be  preferable  to  any  of  these 
more  limited  measures,  and  would 
properly  bring  to  fruition  the  task 
begun  20  years  ago  with  the  limited 
test  ban  treaty,  but  I  feel  the  urgency 
that  many  do  for  some  palpable  meas- 
ure of  progress  meanwhile.  The  chair- 
man further  expressed  his  expectation 
that  we  would  see  a  successful  conclu- 
sion to  the  two  strategic  arms  treaty 
negotiations  now  underway. 

Mr.  DbCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
will  cast  my  vote  against  the  confirma- 
tion of  Kenneth  Adelman  as  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disar- 
mament Agency  with  some  degree  of 
reluctance.  I  believe  that  the  Presi- 
dent   should    be    given    considerable 


flexibility  in  filling  key  poslUons  in  his 
administration  and  I  believe  that  Blr. 
Adelman  is  an  honest  man  with  a  re- 
spectable amoimt  of  knowledge  and 
experience  in  the  field  of  international 
relations,  in  general. 

I  base  my  opposition  to  this  nomina- 
tion on  factors  which  go  beyond  the 
general  guidelines  I  have  just  de- 
scribed. I  believe  that  the  position  of 
Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency  is  a  particularly 
sensitive  one  at  this  point  in  time,  and 
I  believe  that  the  Director  should  have 
a  strong  backgroimd  in  the  arms  con- 
trol area.  The  importance  of  specific 
expertise  in  this  area  is  heightened  by 
the  fact  that  the  President's  two  chief 
foreign  policy  advisers,  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  National  Security  Ad- 
visor, are  not  career  specialists  in 
international  politics  and  must,  there- 
fore, rely  on  the  expertise  of  others  In 
key  subordinate  positions.  Regretta- 
bly, Mr.  Adelman  does  not  have  this 
type  of  expertise. 

Furthermore,  when  trying  to  link  to- 
gether the  contradictory  remarks 
which  Mr.  Adelman  made  during  his 
confirmation  hearings  with  the  re- 
marks he  has  been  quoted  as  saying.  I 
cannot  quite  determine  his  position  on 
arms  control.  At  the  first  hearing,  he 
seemed  to  have  no  point  of  view.  At 
this  second  hearing,  he  was  consider- 
ably more  articulate,  but  only  after 
rigorous  priming  by  administration  of- 
ficials who  apparently  knew  more 
about  arms  control  issues  than  the 
man  who  would  be  their  superior.  If 
his  views  are  as  he  was  quoted  in  the 
New  York  Dally  News,  then  Mr.  Adel- 
man is,  at  the  very  least,  indiscreet— 
ala  the  pattern  established  by  Mr. 
David  Stockman  in  Atlantic  Monthly— 
or  he  is,  at  the  most,  dead  wrong.  I  do 
not  believe  that  either  of  these  ex- 
tremes is  tolerable  when  negotiating 
arms  control  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  conclusion,  I  urge  the  administra- 
tion to  place  a  little  more  emphasis  on 
experience  in  its  international  affairs 
appointments.  It  is  all  weU  and  good  to 
nominate  individuals  who  share  the 
administration's  "wave  length"  to  key 
positions.  But,  I  am  confident  that  if 
the  administration  explored  in  greater 
depth  the  vast  number  of  men  and 
women  who  understand  arms  control 
policy  they  would  find  a  nominee  who 
combines  both  the  attributes  of  exper- 
tise and  their  particular  philosophical 
approach.  I  am  confident  that  such  a 
nominee  would  easily  receive  the  con- 
sent of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mlrmesota. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  speak  In  favor  of  the  nomina- 
tion of  Kenneth  Adelman  for  the  di- 
rectorship of  ACDA,  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency.  I  do  so  with 
some  enthusiasm.  I  have  heard  on  the 


floor  that  Ambassador  Adelman  lacks 
a  commitment  to  progress  in  arms  con- 
trol. I  do  not  believe  that,  having  lis- 
tened to  him.  I  also  have  heard  on  the 
floor  that  he  lacks  knowledge  about 
arms  control.  I  do  not  believe  that, 
having  read  all  that  he  has  written  on 
the  subject.  And  I  also  understand 
that  he  is  accused  of  only  being  in 
favor  of  an  arms  buildup.  I  certainly 
do  not  believe  that,  havhig  spoken  to 
him,  and  heard  him  profess  a  strong 
desire  for  real  arms  reduction. 

Actually,  Mr.  President,  I  suspect 
that  if  the  first  hearing  that  Ambassa- 
dor Adelman  had  before  our  commit- 
tee had  gone  differently,  we  perhaps 
would  not  be  here  in  this  protracted 
debate  about  his  nomination.  Without 
question,  his  first  appearance  before 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  was 
not  a  very  successful  one.  He  was  per- 
haps thrown  a  little  bit  off  balance 
when  one  of  my  coUegues  announced 
that  nothing  he  could  say  during  the 
course  of  the  hearings  could  entice 
this  particular  Senator  to  vote  for 
him.  And  then  apparently  he  was  also 
subjected  to  some  rather  poor  advice 
on  how  to  appear  before  our  commit- 
tee. 

Having  said  all  of  that,  I  should  like 
to  speak  a  little  bit  more  about  his 
thoughts  on  SALT,  on  the  arms  proc- 
ess and  on  whether  or  not  he  really 
does  have  a  sense  that  negotiated 
arms  reduction  is  possible  and  desira- 
ble. 

On  August  2,  1978,  he  wrote  an  arti- 
cle "Can  There  be  a  SALT  III?"  He 
outlined  some  of  the  changes  that  he 
felt  had  to  occur  in  the  arms  negotiat- 
ing process  if  it  was  to  continue  and 
succeed.  First,  he  argued  that  the 
measurement  of  the  United  States- 
Soviet  strategic  force  must  be  altered 
and  should  no  longer  focus  merely  on 
launchers. 

As  you  know.  Mr.  President.  SALT  I 
and  other  negotiations  have  pretty 
much  centered  on  launchers,  or  the 
ability  to  launch  the  missiles  rather 
then  the  missiles  themselves.  These 
launchers  have  included  submarines, 
airplanes,  and  also  launchers  that  are 
put  into  the  ground.  The  reason  for 
this  focus  is  quite  clear— laimchers  can 
be  seen  from  the  air.  while  the  weap- 
ons themselves,  the  warheads,  are 
more  difficult  to  track. 

Launchers  were  counted,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, because  launches  can  be  tracked 
from  satellites.  Laimchers  were  count- 
ed because  other  items  in  the  defense 
equation  could  not  be  successfully  ob- 
served. However,  during  the  1970's  the 
entire  strategic  equation  was  changed 
because  of  MIRV'ing,  because  of  mul- 
tiple targeted  reentry  vehicles,  so  that 
on  top  of  one  missile  you  could  put  10 
or  14  warheads.  Indeed  the  Russian 
SS-18  is  such  a  powerful  missile  that  it 
may  even  have  the  capacity  to  carry 
30  warheads  yet  that  would  be  Just 
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one  launcher  as  it  is  counted  in  the 
process  of  arms  negotiation  up  to  this 
time. 

Ambassador  Adelman  quite  correctly 
pointed  out  that  while  moving  any 
from  counting  launchers  carries  diffi- 
culties in  verification,  nevertheless, 
some  different  approach  had  to  be 
taken  because  the  coimting  of  launch- 
ers did  not  properly  reflect  threats  in- 
volved in  armaments  and  did  not 
really  bring  about  meaningful  arms 
control. 

He  also  pointed  out  that  SALT  I. 
which  was  ratified,  and  SALT  II. 
which  has  been  signed  by  both  parties 
but  not  ratified  by  the  Senate,  really 
did  not  bring  about  any  reduction  in 
either  the  United  States  or  Soviet  stra- 
tegic arsenals.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
people  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
from  the  most  conservative  to  the  lib- 
eral philosophies  here  in  the  Senate, 
opposed  SALT  II  just  on  that  basis, 
that  it  did  not  bring  about  a  meaning- 
ful "builddown"  of  nuclear  weapons. 

So,  first  and  foremost.  Ambassador 
Adelman  said  that  there  must  be  new 
measurements  of  United  States-Soviet 
strategic  forces  in  order  to  bring  about 
a  meaningful  SALT  III  negotiation.  I 
believe  that  he  is  quite  correct  in  that 
regard. 

Second,  the  tjrpe  of  weapons  includ- 
ed in  the  negotiation  must  be  expand- 
ed to  encompass  those  based  in  or  tar- 
geting Western  Europe.  And,  of 
course,  this  has  been  done  in  the  INF 
negotiations. 

Mr.  President,  as  you  may  well 
know,  we  have  several  negotiations 
going  on  all  at  one  time— the  START 
negotiations,  as  the  SALT  negotiations 
are  now  called,  headed  on  our  side  by 
Gen.  EkiwBU-d  Rowny;  the  INF  or  the 
intermediate  nuclear  force  negotia- 
tions, headed  by  Paul  Nitze;  and  then 
we  have  the  MBFR  negotiations, 
which  are  another  set  of  negotiations 
that  have  not  gone  very  fsu*. 

But  in  August  of  1978,  Ken  Adelman 
wrote  about  what  has  now  become  the 
INF  negotiations.  It  must  be  noted 
that  prior  to  this  administration,  the 
administration  that  is  supposed  to  be 
opposing  arms  control,  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  an  INF  negotiation.  The 
current  INF  negotiations,  as  have  Am- 
bassador Adelman  suggested  extended 
beyond  the  intercontinental  capacity 
of  missiles.  The  Reagan  administra- 
tion has  started  an  entirely  new  set  of 
negotiations.  Indeed.  Ambassador 
Adelman  spoke  about  the  necessity  of 
such  negotiations  in  August  1978, 
prior  to  their  being  begun. 

Third,  Kenneth  Adelman  said  that 
the  number  of  actors  on  the  stage  of 
nuclear  arms  negotiation  must  like- 
wise be  enlarged. 

I  agree  with  that.  That,  of  course, 
makes  nuclear  arms  negotiations 
much  more  difficult.  But  I  just  lis- 
tened to  my  friend  and  colleague.  Sen- 
ator Hart  from  Colorado,  speak  about 


the  fact  that  other  countries  must  be 
included  in  the  negotiations.  That  is 
going  to  make  the  negotiations  consid- 
erably more  difficult,  but  the  truth  is 
that  there  are  other  coimtries  that 
now  have  nuclear  weapons.  There  are 
other  countries  that  have  deployed 
nuclear  weapons,  and  I  agree  with  Mr. 
Adelman  that  all  we  can  do  should  be 
done  to  Include  them  in  negotiations. 

Mr.  Adelman,  when  he  came  before 
the  committee,  also  spoke  about  the 
problems  of  proliferation;  that  we  not 
only  have  a  problem  negotiating  with 
the  Russians  or  bringing  the  French 
and  the  British  and  other  coimtries 
into  the  negotiations,  but  we  also  have 
a  problem  of  proliferation  and  that  in 
the  years  ahead  many  countries  will 
suddenly  have  nuclear  capabilities. 
The  probability  of  their  being  used  by 
other  countries  is  much  greater  than 
the  probability  of  countries  such  as 
ourselves  or  the  Russians  using  them, 
since  we  have  a  greater  feeling  and  un- 
derstanding of  the  scope  of  what  can 
happen  from  such  usage. 

Can  you  imagine  if  the  Israelis  had 
not  attacked  the  Iraqi  reactor  and  if 
the  Iraqis  had  been  successful  in  de- 
veloping a  nucleatf-  weapon?  Is  there 
any  question  in  our  minds  that  they 
would  threaten  to  use  or  perhaps  actu- 
ally ufie  such  a  weapon  in  their 
present  war  with  Iran  which  has  been 
so  destructive? 

That  is  as  much  a  threat  to  the 
world  as  the  expansion  of  the  nuclear 
arsenals  of  the  two  great  powers, 
which  at  least  have  communications 
amd  which  at  least  are  negotiating  to 
reduce  those  arsenals. 

Mr.  Adelman,  in  all  his  writings,  has 
talked  about  the  necessity  of  expand- 
ing the  process  of  negotiations,  has 
talked  about  the  necessity  of  expand- 
ing the  participants,  has  talked  about 
the  realism  of  counting  weapons  as 
they  exist  today  and  not  as  they  exist- 
ed at  the  beginning  of  SALT  I  and 
even  at  the  beginning  of  the  SALT  II 
negotiations. 

He  has  written  a  great  deal  on  the 
business  of  arms  controL  For  many 
years,  he  has  been  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent's limer  circle  of  foreign  afftdrs 
advisers.  He  was  chosen  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  accompany  President  Carter, 
when  President  Carter  went  to  Europe 
after  the  1980  election  to  greet  the 
hostages  returning  from  Iran.  Ken 
Adelman  was  the  representative  of 
President-elect  Reagan. 

He  has  written  in  Foreign  Affairs 
magazine,  the  most  prestigious  foreign 
affairs  publication  in  the  country,  and 
in  a  number  of  other  prestigious  publi- 
cations. 

In  1976  and  1977,  he  was  an  assistant 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  He  has  at- 
tended innumerable  National  Security 
meetings  and  participated  in  the  dis- 
cussions on  arms  control  which  have 
taken  place  in  those  meetings. 


While  he  has  been  the  second  in 
command  of  the  U.S.  delegation  at  the 
United  Nations,  he  has  participated  in 
numerous  sessions  on  disarmament 
and  has  led  the  disarmament  consider- 
ations that  have  taken  place  in  our 
delegation  to  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  President,  Kenneth  Adelman  is 
a  young  man  who  has  achieved  a  great 
deal  in  just  a  few  years.  I  think  he  has 
been  nominated  to  lead  an  agency  that 
is  widely  considered  to  be  in  disarray 
and  lacking  direction.  I  believe  he  will 
bring  that  direction,  that  he  will  bring 
the  type  of  leadership  to  that  agency 
that  will  make  him  a  strong  working 
partner  with  the  administration,  a 
strong  working  partner  with  Mr.  Nitze. 
who  is  conducting  the  INF  negotia- 
tions, a  strong  working  partnership 
with  General  Rowny,  who  is  already 
sending  him  memos.  Indeed,  I  believe 
he  will  make  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  our  country  and  to  peace  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Oklaho- 
ma. 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleage  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  President,  making  a  decision 
about  how  to  cast  my  vote  on  the  nom- 
ination of  Kenneth  Adelman  to  be  EM- 
rector  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disar- 
mament Agency  has  been  a  particular- 
ly difficult  one  for  me. 

I  have  tried  my  best  to  reach  the 
right  decision.  In  the  course  of  my  per- 
sonal deliberations,  I  have  studied  the 
hearing  record,  read  the  speeches  of 
my  colleagues  on  both  sides,  read  Mr. 
Adelman's  own  writings,  studied  news- 
paper editorials  and  columns,  listened 
to  his  coworkers  from  the  past,  and 
visited  with  Mr.  Adelman  personally. 
Those  inquiries  have  pulled  me  in  a 
number  of  different  directions. 

First  of  all.  even  in  the  political 
process,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  we  are  impacting  the  life  and 
career  of  a  fellow  human  being  who  is 
entitled  to  our  sensitive  concern  and 
fair  treatment.  In  my  meeting  with 
Mr.  Adelman.  I  found  him  to  be  a  lika- 
ble, bright  person  of  good  will  who  ob- 
viously has  a  sincere  dedication  to  the 
well-being  of  this  country. 

Second,  I  was  pulled  by  my  own  in- 
clination to  allow  a  President  to  select 
the  personnel  for  his  own  administra- 
tion. As  a  former  Governor,  I  under- 
stand clearly  that  since  the  Executive 
is  held  accountable  for  his  administra- 
tion, he  needs  to  be  able  to  select  the 
people  to  work  with  him  in  carrying 
out  his  own  policies.  A  President  is 
elected  by  the  people  and  whether  or 
not  he  is  of  my  party  or  my  philoso- 
phy, I  believe  that  he  should  have  the 
ability  to  respond  to  the  mandate 
given  him  by  the  people. 

However,  while  these  factors  pulled 
me  toward  a  positive  vote  on  the  nomi- 
nation, there  were  others  that  had  to 
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be  balanced  on  the  other  side.  In  the 
final  analysis,  they  were  persuasive  to 
me  by  the  cloeest  of  maririns.  In  many 
ways.  I  wish  that  I  could  be  afforded 
the  luxury  of  voting  undecided  or  for 
a  split  verdict.  The  i>eople,  however, 
have  given  me  the  responsibility  to 
cast  a  vote  according  to  my  own  best 
Judgment  My  own  sincere  best  judg- 
ment is  that  Mr.  Adelman  should  not 
be  confirmed.  The  selection  of  another 
person  to  head  the  agency  would  be 
best  for  Mr.  Adelman  personally,  best 
for  the  President,  and  best  for  the 
NaUoiL 

As  I  have  said,  I  believe  that  the  or- 
dinary standard  should  be  that  a  Pres- 
idential appointee  should  be  con- 
firmed unless  he  is  clearly  imfit  for 
the  position  for  a  very  strong  reason 
like  incompetence  or  lacli  of  integrity. 
If  I  were  i^tplying  the  ordinary  stand- 
ard. I  would  vote  in  favor  of  Kenneth 
Adelman's  confirmation. 

However,  I  believe  that  there  are 
spedal  conditions  which  require  a 
higher  standard  of  evaluation.  In 
those  situations,  adequacy  is  not 
enough.  Excellence  is  demanded.  In 
those  situations,  only  the  best  avail- 
able persons  should  be  considered. 
Lifetime  appointments  to  the  highest 
Federal  courts  have  been  held  to  that 
standard.  So  have  a  few  other  key 
posts  in  our  Government.  With  the 
grave  danger  posed  to  the  very  exist- 
ence of  the  world  by  the  destabilizing 
technical  changes  in  nuclear  weapons 
systems  of  the  past  two  decades  and 
with  the  growing  effort  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  use  the  growing  fears  of  nu- 
clear war  in  Europe  to  drive  a  wedge 
between  the  United  States  and  her  Eu- 
ropean allies,  arms  control  has  clearly 
become  a  central  issue  in  the  entire 
Western  World.  For  that  reason,  we 
should  confirm  as  Director  of  that 
Agency  only  the  best  possible  choice 
and  one  who  will  be  recognized  as  such 
not  only  in  the  U.S.  Senate  but  by  our 
allies  in  Europe  and  by  our  adversaries 
in  the  Soviet  Union  as  well. 

While  Mr.  Adelman  has  performed 
relatively  well  in  subordinate  posts.  I 
do  not  believe  that  anyone  would 
argue  that  his  experience  or  his  writ- 
ings would  yet  place  him  in  the  same 
category  of  stature  and  respect  as  a 
Eugene  Rostow.  whose  successor  will 
head  the  agency,  or  a  Brent  Scowcrof t. 
who  has  been  rumored  as  another  pos- 
sible choice,  or  others  that  could  be 
mentioned.  With  more  time,  concen- 
trating on  these  issues,  he  might  in 
the  future  be  qualified  for  this  posi- 
tion. Intelligence  is  not  only  required 
but  also  exceptionally  sound  Judg- 
ment This  Idnd  of  judgment  is  not  a 
matter  of  how  long  a  person  has  lived, 
it  can  come  only  from  experience  and 
from  living  with  Issues  and  viewing 
them  from  every  possible  perspective. 
Compared  with  others  who  might  be 
OQnsidered.  I  cannot  conclude  that  Mr. 
Adelman  is  the  best  possible  choice. 


Whatever  the  cause,  a  lack  of  poise 
and  consistency  was  demonstrated 
during  his  testimony  before  the  for- 
eign relations  committee  including  a 
f  allium  to  respond  to  critical  questions 
in  the  first  hearing  to  which  he  had 
concise  glib  answers  in  the  second. 

I  also  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I 
am  not  opposing  him  because  of  his 
past  skepticism  about  SALT  II  or 
about  Soviet  intentions.  I,  too.  had  se- 
rious doubts  about  SALT  II,  about 
whether  it  allowed  the  Soviets  an  ad- 
vantage, and  about  the  degree  to 
which  it  really  represented  any  move- 
ment toward  a  real  reduction  of  weap- 
ons. I  also  have  grave  concerns  about 
Soviet  intentions  and  I.  too.  believe 
that  unilateral  disarmament  by  the 
United  States  will  never  bring  the  So- 
viets to  the  bargaining  table. 

Even  yet.  Mr.  President,  while  one 
may  believe  that  it  wUl  be  very  hard  to 
get  a  fair  and  verifiable  agreement 
from  the  Soviet  Union,  it  is  vital  that 
the  person  who  will  be  Chief  Adviser 
to  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  on  Arms  Control  matters  should 
have  a  passionate  commitment  to  the 
necessity  of  making  a  true  and  fervent 
effort  to  find  such  an  agreement.  I  re- 
alize that  any  judgment  on  my  part  is 
necessarily  subjective,  but  I  do  not 
find  in  Mr.  Adelman's  writings  that 
kind  of  passionate  commitment  re- 
flected. While  I  agree  that  there  is 
cause  for  cynicism  about  Soviet  inten- 
tions, I  would  like  to  have  read  a 
strong  statement  from  Mr.  Adelman 
that,  nonetheless,  for  the  sake  of  the 
whole  world,  we  must  work  with  all  of 
our  will  suid  ability  to  achieve  a  bal- 
anced reduction  in  nuclear  weapons 
and  that  we  must  never  give  up  the 
effort. 

It  is  not  only  because  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  issue  of  nuclear  war  and 
because  of  the  threat  posed  to  the 
Western  alliance  caused  by  the  debate 
on  arms  control  policy  that  we  must 
have  the  best  possible  director.  It  is 
also  because  we  are  facing  the  tough- 
est possible  adversary  in  these  negotia- 
tions. They  are  cunning  and  quick. 
They  can  be  un}rieldlng.  The  Soviets 
have  an  able  team  on  their  side  of  the 
negotiating  table  with  far  more  conti- 
nuity of  membership  than  our  own.  As 
one  colleague  put  it  informally: 
"When  you're  dealing  with  our  Na- 
tion's vital  Interests,  and  you  are  up 
against  the  Soviet  Union,  you  should 
only  send  in  the  first  team." 

I  have  great  respect  for  the  senior 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Sten- 
Nis).  For  many  years,  he  chaired  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  of  the 
Senate.  He  is  not  naive.  He  believes  in 
a  strong  America.  He  pointed  out  yes- 
terday that  arms  control  issues  are 
among  the  toughest  and  most  diffi- 
cult. He  also  pointed  out  that  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Arms  Control  Agency  is 
the  "principal  adviser"  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  the  National  Security 


Cotmcil.  and  the  President,  and  arms 
control  matters  and  he  has  "primary 
responsibility"  within  the  Oovemment 
for  arms  control  and  disarmament 
matters.  Considering  the  scope  of  this 
position.  Senator  SrsmTis  concluded 
that  he  could  not  support  this  nomina- 
tion, and  I  share  his  conclusion. 

In  closing.  Mr.  President.  I  mean  no 
disrespect  to  Mr.  Adelman.  He  is  un- 
doubtedly suitably  qualified  for  many 
positions  but  not  for  this  one.  A 
person  could  be  qualified  to  be  a  U.S. 
Senator,  or  the  Cabinet  Secretary  of 
some  departments,  or  a  high  Federal 
judge  and  yet  not  have  the  combina- 
tion of  the  particular  skills,  experi- 
ence, or  expertise,  required  for  this  po- 
sition. 

In  the  past  100  years,  on  only  three 
occasions  has  the  Senate  confirmed  a 
nominee  against  the  advice  of  the  re- 
sponsible Senate  committee.  In  this 
case,  a  bipartisan  majority  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  recommend- 
ed against  confirmation.  In  my  opin- 
ion, we  should  not  add  this  nomina- 
tion to  this  short  list  of  historical  ex- 
ceptions. 

Usually,  the  President  should  be  al- 
lowed to  have  his  choice  accepted. 
However,  when  the  issue  of  nuclear 
weapons  is  the  focal  point  and  when 
the  decision  impacts  so  severely  upon 
the  Atlantic  Alliance,  and  when  the 
course  of  negotiations  with  a  tough 
adversary  like  the  Soviet  Union  is  at 
stake,  we  must  only  select  the  best 
possible  candidate.  If  I  am  to  be  true 
to  my  own  best  judgment.  I  feel  com- 
pelled to  vote  against  Mr.  Adelman's 
confirmation.  In  conscience.  I  simply 
cannot  support  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Adelman  for  this  post. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  for  his  remarks  and  know 
that  he  labored  mightily  over  his  deci- 
sion and  stayed  up  late  last  night 
thinking  about  this  nomination. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  wishes  rec- 
ognition on  his  side  on  the  time  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  decided  to  vote  in  favor  of  the 
nomination  of  Ambassador  Adelman 
and  I  think  it  worthwhile  to  state  my 
reasons  for  the  record. 

My  own  deliberations  on  this  subject 
have  extended  through  this  morning 
so  my  comments  will  not  have  the  co- 
herent organization  of  a  carefully  pre- 
pared presentation.  Had  there  been 
more  time  between  decision  and  pres- 
entation. I  would  have  made  one. 

I  have  considered  the  matter  at 
length  and  conferred  with  many 
people,  both  in  the  administration  and 
in  the  Senate.  In  reaching  this  deci- 
sion, I  have  reviewed  many  dociunents 


and    have    interviewed    Ambassador 
Adelman  at  length. 

My  own  interest  in  the  subject  of 
disarmament  and  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  began  in  college  as  an 
international  relations  major  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  where  I 
wrote  my  senior  thesis  on  Soviet  for- 
eign policy.  It  has  extended  through 
the  years  and  has  been  intensified 
since  coming  to  the  Senate  and  work- 
ing on  the  Foreign  Operations  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. I  have  even  made  a  visit 
to  the  talks  in  Geneva  where  I  had  an 
opportunity  to  confer  with  Ambassa- 
dor Nitze  and  Ambassador  Rowny  and 
to  attend  briefing  sessions  both  before 
and  after  the  negotiations  on  START 
and  INF. 

When  I  first  saw  Ambassador  Adel- 
man on  television,  I  was  very  con- 
cerned with  his  performance  before 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  He 
was  indecisive.  He  was  not  well  pre- 
pared. He  vacillated.  And  in  his  second 
appearance,  he  directly  contradicted 
testimony  which  he  had  offered  on  his 
first  appearance. 

On  the  basis  of  that  testimony,  he 
did  not  present  the  picture  of  a  man 
who  should  be  entrusted  with  the 
tough  task  of  negotiating  with  the  So- 
viets or  of  leading  ACDA. 

When  the  hearings  were  concluded, 
I  reviewed  the  transcript  and  then  I 
invited  Ambassador  Adelman  in,  and 
we  talked  for  about  an  hour-and-a- 
quarter.  Based  upon  that  review  and 
that  discussion,  and  discussions  with 
some  others,  I  wrote  to  the  President 
on  February  21  of  this  year.  Under  the 
constitutional  provision  of  "advice"  as 
well  as  "consent,"  I  offered  the  Presi- 
dent some  advice,  suggesting  that  he 
reconsider  the  nomination  of  Ambas- 
sador Adelman. 

While  suggesting  reconsideration.  I 
was  so  careful  not  to  ask  him  to  with- 
draw the  nomination  but  to  further 
consider  it. 

At  this  time.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rscobo  the 
full  text  of  the  letter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcobo,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Wathington,  D.C..  February  21, 1983. 

TRlPimiODfT. 

The  White  House 
Wcuhington,  D.C. 

E>KAB  Mr.  Prxsidemt:  Since  the  Constitu- 
tion calls  for  "advice"  as  well  as  "consent" 
from  the  Senate.  I  think  it  appropriate  to 
write  to  you  at  this  time  concerning  my 
deep  reservations  about  the  appointment  of 
Ambassador  Adelman  to  be  Director  for  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 
While  some  might  oppose  Ambassador  Adel- 
man for  political  reasons  as  you  said  In  your 
Wednesday  night  news  conference,  my 
record  of  having  supported  your  nomina- 
tions on  all  45  roll  call  votes  demonstrates 
the  respect  and  weight  which  I  have  accord- 
ed to  your  selections. 


Since  I  wrote  my  senior  ooUege  thesis  in 
19S1  on  Soviet  Foreign  Policy  as  an  Interna- 
tional relations  major  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  I  have  closely  studied  n.S.- 
U.S.8JI.  relations,  especially  as  they  relate 
to  nuclear  arras.  I  have  conferred  with  Am- 
bassadors Nitze  and  Rowny  in  Geneva  last 
November  and  in  Washington  last  month  on 
my  continuing  study  of  the  issue. 

Last  week,  I  met  with  Ambassador  Adel- 
man for  more  than  one  hour  after  studying 
the  extensive  record  before  the  Senate  For- 
eifm  Relations  Committee.  While  Ambassa- 
dor Adelman  is  a  man  of  obvious  ability  and 
doubtless  qualified  for  most  governmental 
poslUons,  I  have  grave  reservations  about 
tils  competency  for  the  ACDA  post.  Next  to 
the  Presidency  and  a  few  other  positions 
such  as  Secretary  of  State  or  Defense,  there 
Is  no  other  post  as  critical  at  this  moment  In 
our  nation's  history  as  Director  of  ACDA. 

I  strong  feel  that  this  position  could  be 
pivotal  on  whether  arms  reduction  Is 
achieved  and  therefore  potentially  critical 
on  the  prevention  of  a  nuclear  holocaust.  To 
have  anyone  In  tWs  position  other  than  the 
very,  very  best  would  be  a  grave  mistake. 

The  public  perception  of  this  appointment 
is  also  very  important  on  support  for  the 
large  Department  of  E>efense  budget.  Con- 
tinued support  for  substantial  DoD  expendi- 
tures requires  total  assurance  that  every- 
thing possible  Is  being  done  to  secure  arms 
reduction,  consistent  with  national  security. 

My  considered  Judgment  is  that  a  superior 
appointment  could  be  made  and  therefore 
urge  your  reconsideration  of  the  nomina- 
tion. If  Ambassador  Adelman's  nomination 
reaches  the  Senate  floor,  I  shall  carefully 
consider  all  factors  including  your  position, 
the  Committee  report,  and  the  floor  debate 
before  reaching  a  final  conclusion;  but,  I  do 
feel  compelled  to  volunteer  this  "advice"  at 
this  time  to  urge  your  reconsideration. 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  sending  copies 
of  this  letter  to  Secretary  of  State  Schultz. 
National  Security  Adviser  Clark,  and  Am- 
bassador Adelman  so  ttiat  they  will  be  fully 
Informed  of  my  views. 
Sincerely. 

Arlen  Specter. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  last 
Friday,  while  tallting  to  a  friend  at  the 
White  House.  I  was  asked  to  support 
Ambassador  Adelman.  I  responded 
that  I  was  imdeclded  and  referred  to 
the  letter  that  I  had  written  to  the 
President.  That  may  have  prompted 
the  reply  which  I  received  from  the 
President  dated  April  11.  1983.  Since  it 
concerns  a  matter  of  public  import 
and  responds  to  the  letter  that  I  had 
written  him.  I  think  it  appropriate  to 
include  his  letter  in  the  Record  as 
well.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
that  response  printed  in  the  Recoiu). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro,  as  follows: 

The  Writb  House. 
Waahington,  April  11, 1983. 
Hoit.  Arlen  Specter, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Arlem:  I  apologize  for  the  delay  in 
responding  to  your  letter  regarding  the 
nomination  of  Ken  Adelman  to  serve  as  Di- 
rector of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency. 

In  considering  nominations,  members  of 
the  Senate  share  the  serious  responsibility 
of  enduring  that  qualified  and  dedicated  in- 


dividuals are  selected  for  government  serv- 
ice, and  I  appreciate  the  thoughtful  and  Ju- 
dicious manner  In  which  you  approach  this 
responsibility. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  your  observa- 
tion that  the  role  of  the  ACDA  Director  is  a 
critical  one.  As  President,  I  tiave  no  higher 
priority  than  to  preserve  peace  for  our 
people,  and  I  am  personally  dedicated  to  the 
goal  of  achieving  genuine  and  mutual  arms 
reduction  consistent  with  protecting  our  na- 
tional security.  For  this  reason,  I  have  given 
very  careful  thought  to  filling  the  ACDA 
post,  and  I  am  confident  that  Ambassador 
Adelman  would  be  a  strong  and  effective  ad- 
vocate of  arms  control  wittiin  this  Adminis- 
tration. 

As  you  Imow  from  your  own  discussions 
with  Ken,  he  has  a  wide-ranging  knowledge 
of  the  technical  aspects  of  aims  control  and 
has  written  extensively  in  this  field.  In  addi- 
tion, he  has  an  excellent  understanding  of 
the  International  political  environment  in 
which  the  arms  control  talks  are  being  con- 
ducted. Finally,  let  me  assure  you  that  Ken 
has  the  respect  and  support  of  other  mem- 
bers of  my  Administration  involved  in  the 
arms  control  area. 

If  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  I  am  confi- 
dent that  Ken  will  make  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  the  arms  control  effort,  and  I 
hope  you  will  see  fit  to  support  his  confir- 
mation. 

Sincerely, 

Ron. 

Mr.    SPECTER.    Mr.    President,    in 
reaching  my  decision  on  this  nomlna-  - 
tion  I  have  conferred  with  a  number 
of  people  in  the  executive  branch. 

President  Reagan  called  to  urge  me 
to  support  Ambassador  Adelman,  and 
we  talked  for  perhaps  5  tor  10  minutes 
on  the  telephone.  I  told  him  that  I 
would  consider  the  matter.  I  expressed 
to  him  my  concern  about  the  overall 
policy  of  the  United  States  on  arms 
control  and  expressed  to  him  my  keen 
interest  in  seeing  a  summit  between 
President  Reagan  and  Premier  Andro-  • 
pov.  I  reminded  the  President  that  I 
had  sponsored  a  sense-of-the-Senate  • 
resolution  for  a  siunmit  about  a  year 
ago,  which  had  passed  by  a  decisive 
vote.  I  noted  that  the  reasons  which 
had  been  advanced  by  the  administra- 
tion last  year  for  not  having  a  simimlt 
seemed  to  me  no  longer  applicable. 

At  that  time,  in  discussion  with  then 
Secretary  of  State  Haig  and  others  in 
the  administration,  I  was  informed 
that  the  administration  did  not  want 
to  have  a  simimit  unless  it  was  careful- 
ly prepared  and  amounted  virtually  to 
a  signing  ceremony. 

In  the  intervening  year,  that  has  not 
occurred.  As  I  said  earlier  this  week 
when  I  introduced  the  sense-of-the- 
Senate  resolution  again  calling  for  a 
prompt  summit,  I  Ijelieve  that  in  Presi- 
dent Reagan  we  have  a  remarkable 
communicator  and  a  remarkable 
leader.  We  should  utilize  his  talents 
while  they  are  available.  In  my  judg- 
ment, 1984  may  well  be  too  late  for  a 
siunmit  because  there  will  already 
have  been  deployment  of  the  Pershing 

II  and  cruise  missiles,   and  by   1984 
President  Reagan  will  either  be  a  can- 
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dldate  for  reelection  or  a  President 
about  to  retire. 

I  mentioned  the  summit  in  my  con- 
versation with  President  Reagan;  and 
I  emphasize  it  here  today  because  I 
think  these  Issues  are  all  closely  relat- 
ed because  If  we  have  an  active  policy 
on  arms  control  and  on  disarmament 
then  Ambassador  Adelman  may  well 
be  well  qualified  to  carry  out  such  a 
policy.  If  not,  then  we  may  well  need 
someone  with  greater  initiative,  great- 
er experience,  greater  intensity,  and 
greater  advocacy  skills  than  Ambassa- 
dor Adelman. 

In  the  last  2  days  I  have  talked  at 
length  with  National  Security  Adviser 
William  Clark,  again  with  Ambassador 
Nitze,  again  with  Ambassador  Rowny, 
and  once  again  with  Ambassador  Adel- 
man. Although  the  conversations  with 
Judge  Clark,  Ambassador  Nitze,  and 
Ambassador  Rowny  were  in  person  it 
was  only  by  telephone  that  I  talked 
this  morning  with  Ambassador  Adel- 
man. 

My  net  conclusion  Is  that  the  Presi- 
dent's nomination  should  be  con- 
firmed. I  say  that  because  of  my  con- 
clusion that  in  fact  there  is  a  very 
active  administration  effort  on  arms 
control  and  arms  reduction. 

I  have  supported  the  President's  ap- 
proach on  the  so-called  two-track  di- 
rection: Seeking  strength  and  seeking 
arms  reduction  at  the  same  time,  be- 
cause my  studies  of  Soviet  foreign 
policy  have  convinced  me  that  we  have 
to  be  strong  in  order  to  give  the  Sovi- 
ets appropriate  inducement  to  accept 
mutual  arms  reduction. 

I  have  been  encouraged  to  hear  that 
the  President  presides  personally  over 
the  White  House  discussions  on  arms 
reductions,  a  practice  that  I  under- 
stand to  be  a  change  from  that  of  his 
predecessors.  Likewise,  I  have  been  en- 
couraged to  learn  that  the  President  is 
now  spending  more  time  on  foreign  re- 
lations find  arms  control  than  on  all 
other  subjects  that  occupies  his  time. 

I  believe  that,  on  balance,  it  is  more 
in  the  interest  of  arms  control  and 
arms  reduction  to  confirm  Ambassador 
Adelman  and  to  let  this  process  move 
ahead  than  to  reject  Ambassador 
Adelman  and  send  the  President  and 
his  advisers  back  to  the  drawing  board 
in  search  of  a  replacement  nominee. 

The  entire  process  relating  to  this 
confirmation  I  think  has  focused  nec- 
essary attention  on  this  issue.  There 
has  been  extensive  debate  on  this  floor 
on  whether  it  is  appropriate  to  send 
someone  or  other  some  message  or 
other,  and  it  may  be  that  the  Senate 
sends  messages  that  ought  not  to  be 
sent  or  sends  conflicting  messages.  But 
I  believe  it  is  our  function  in  this  nom- 
ination process  to  advise  the  adminis- 
tration on  how  we  feel,  and  there  is  a 
significant  impact  resulting  from  all  of 
the  discussions  which  many  of  us  have 
with  the  key  people  of  the  administra- 
tion, including  the  President. 


I  am  concerned  about  challenges  to 
the  President's  leadership  in  the  field 
of  international  relations.  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  status  in  El  Salvador, 
although  I  insisted,  along  with  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Foreign  Operations 
Subcommittee,  on  tight  restrictions  as 
a  precondition  to  aid  there. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  situation 
in  Nicaragua. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  MX  mis- 
sile. While  I  am  supportive  of  the  ad- 
ministration generally  on  arms  ex- 
penditures, I  voted  against  the  rough- 
ly $990  million  for  the  MX  last  year 
because  there  was  no  plan  of  deploy- 
ment. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  discussion 
on  the  freeze,  which  is  complicated, 
and  I  shall  not  digress  into  that  at  this 
time. 

It  is  important  that  the  Soviet 
Union  not  misunderstand  what  is  hap- 
pening in  the  United  States  on  any  of 
these  issues  and  especially  on  the  issue 
of  Ambassador  Adelman's  confirma- 
tion. 

There  is  value  in  supporting  the 
President,  although  our  system,  in  my 
Judgment,  derives  its  greatest  strength 
from  discussions  like  these  and  from 
disagreements  with  the  President, 
even  on  matters  of  international  af- 
fairs and  foreign  policy,  where  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  has  the  paramount  re- 
sponsibility under  the  Constitution. 

Our  strength  is  derived  from  these 
discussions.  When  we  come  to  a  con- 
clusion and  a  consensus,  it  is  an  agree- 
ment freely  arrived  at  by  free  men  ex- 
pressing themselves  in  an  Independent 
way.  That  expresses  the  character  of 
the  coimtry,  which  is  230  million  free 
men  and  women  who  elect  their  offi- 
cials to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  the  officials  in 
turn  exercise  their  independent  Judg- 
ment, which  is  all  far  different  from 
the  monolithic  approach  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Although  we  may  not  have 
their  kind  of  unity  or  cohesiveness  or 
single  direction,  we  have  much  greater 
strength  as  a  result  of  the  processes 
we  have  here. 

Even  though  we  may  disagree  with 
the  President  on  a  number  of  issues, 
we  stand  behind  him  once  a  decision  is 
made. 

Finally,  in  my  discussion  with  Am- 
bassador Adelman  this  morning,  I  told 
him  that  I  was  inclined  to  supiport  his 
nomination  but  wanted  his  assurance 
on  one  important  point:  His  commit- 
ment to  be  an  advocate  for  arms  con- 
trol and  arms  reduction. 

If  you  look  at  the  way  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
functions  and  its  interrelationship 
with  the  Defense  Department,  the 
State  Department,  the  CIA,  and  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  it  Is  not  easy  to 
see  the  line  of  authority  along  which 
the  decisions  proceed  to  the  President 
or  to  delineate  the  responsibilities  of 
potentially  competing  agencies. 


But  as  I  understand  the  structure, 
and  as  it  has  been  confirmed  to  me  by 
the  members  of  the  executive  branch 
in  authority,  the  main  function  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  Director,  the  position  for 
which  Mr.  Adelman  is  now  being  con- 
sidered, is  to  be  an  advocate  for  disar- 
mament and  arms  control.  That  is 
somewhat  different  from  the  Joint 
Chiefs  or  the  Defense  Department 
where  their  bias  may  be  somewhat 
more  in  favor  of  greater  comparative 
military  strength  for  the  United 
States,  sdthough  these  are  all  relative 
because  no  one  expects  anyone  to 
make  unwarranted  or  unwise  conces- 
sions. 

But  in  this  mix,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  ACDA  Director  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  advocate,  and  it  has 
been  my  concern  that  Ambassador 
Adelman  might  not  have  the  experi- 
ence, the  stature,  or  the  toughness  to 
carry  forward  that  line  of  advocacy 
within  the  administration. 

I  asked  him  point  blank  if  he  was 
committed  to  be  an  advocate  for  disar- 
mament and  an  advocate  for  arms  con- 
trol, and  he  said  positively  that  he  was 
and  he  would  regard  that  as  his  mis- 
sion. 

The  process,  I  think,  is  useful  when, 
before  decisions  are  made  with  finality 
or  announced,  that  a  Senator  can  call 
a  nominee  and  put  that  kind  of  a  ques- 
tion to  him  and  get  that  Idnd  of  a  com- 
mitment. I  do  think  it  has  value  on 
how  a  person  will  later  carry  on  his  re- 
sponsibility. Just  as  a  candidate  for  the 
Senate  must  take  positions  before  a 
great  many  people,  must  face  up  to  a 
lot  of  questions,  must  make  commit- 
ments, and  all  within  the  realm  of  dis- 
cretion as  being  executed  on  votes,  be- 
cause situations  do  change,  and  none 
of  the  commitments  is  binding  if  new 
factors  should  come  into  play. 

But  Just  as  those  situations  impact 
on  a  Senator's  decisions  so,  I  think,  it 
is  useful  to  have  the  kind  of  a  conver- 
sation that  I  had  with  Ambassador 
Adelman  this  morning  to  impact  on 
his  decisions. 

In  sum,  I  am  persuaded  of  the  Presi- 
dent's commitment  to  arms  reduction. 
I  have  always  been  persuaded  to  that 
commitment  but  have  been  concerned 
about  the  intensity  of  his  own  person- 
al involvement,  and  I  have  been  reas- 
sured on  that  subject.  And  I  have  been 
reassured  on  the  specifics  of  the  ad- 
ministration's policy  and  program  to 
achieve  arms  control  and  arms  reduc- 
tion. 

Based  on  those  assurances,  I  believe 
the  Ambassador  Adelman  does  have 
the  capability  to  carry  out  a  policy,  as- 
siuning  or  concluding  as  I  now  do  that 
that  policy  is  clearly  delineated  and 
clearly  defined  and  has  sufficient  af- 
firmative qualities  to  it. 

Given  the  assuirances  that  Ambassa- 
dor Adelman  considers  himself  an  ad- 


vocate for  arms  reduction  as  well  as 
arms  control,  I  intend  to  vote  for  his 
confirmation  when  the  roll  \a  called  at 
2  o'clock  this  afternoon. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  PELL.  Bir.  President,  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Danfoktb).  The  Senator  from  Georgia 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

BCr.  President,  I  would  like  to  make  a 
short  statement  on  the  matter  of  the 
nomination  of  Ambassador  Keimeth 
Adelman  for  the  position  of  Director 
of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency. 

There  have  been  many  statements 
by  both  supporters  and  opponents 
about  Dr.  Adelman's  integrity  and  ca- 
pabilities. I  have  studied  the  hearing 
transcript  in  detail;  I  have  read  a  large 
number  of  articles  he  has  written  over 
the  years:  I  have  discussed  the  hear- 
ings and  the  record  with  many  Sena- 
tors involved  in  the  process;  and  I 
have  met  personally  with  Dr.  Adelman 
and  his  supporters. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  record  does  not 
support  the  contention  that  Dr.  Adel- 
man has  compromised  his  integrity  or 
is  not  a  capable  individuaL  I  have  read 
the  factsheet  circulated  with  summa- 
ries of  Dr.  Adelman's  answers  to  com- 
mittee questions  at  the  first  hearing 
on  this  nomination.  Several  of  the  an- 
swers on  this  circulated  sheet  were  not 
complete,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  more  accurate  simmiary  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro,  as  follows: 
heasufg  tkalfscript  exckrfts  provided  to 

Members  op  the  Senate  and  Full  Tram- 
script  ElXCERPTS 

circulated  excerpt:  Senator  Pell  asked 
whether  nuclear  war  could  be  limited.  He 
said:  I  Just  have  no  thoughts  In  that  area 
.  .  ."  (page  40). 

Complete  excerpt:  Senator  Pell.  Do  you 
believe  that  war  can  be  limited,  or  do  you 
think  both  sides  would  then  use  their  total 
arsenals: 

Ambassador  Adelman.  Senator  Pell,  I  Just 
have  no  thoughts  In  that  area,  and  I  will  tell 
you  why.  I  think  it  would  be  such  a  time  of 
extreme  human  stress  and  extreme  condi- 
tions that  I  think  any  predictions  on  what 
leaders  around  the  world  would  do  in  that 
kind  of  situation  would  Just  not  be  accurate 
or  not  be  based  on  anything  that  I  know  (p. 
40). 

Circulated  excerpt:  Senator  Pell  asked 
whether  either  side  could  prevail.  He  evaded 
an  answer  (pages  42  to  43). 

Complete  excerpt:  Senator  Pell.  If  there 
were  a  full-scale  exchange  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  do  you  believe  that  either  country 
could  survive  or  prevail,  which  would  seem 
to  be  the  current  term  in  use,  to  any  sub- 
stantial degree? 

Ambassador  Adelman.  I  entirely  agree 
with  the  President  that  there  could  be  no 
clear  winners  in  a  nuclear  war. 

Senator  Pell.  I'm  delighted  to  believe 
that  the  President  said  that.  But  I  thought 


the  word  "prevaQ"  was  creeping  into  the 
lexicon  these  days  and  that  the  Administra- 
tion's view  was  that  one  side  or  the  other 
could  prevaiL  I  am  delighted  to  hear  that  is 
your  view  and  that  the  Administration  be- 
lieves neither  side  would  prevail. 

Ambastador  Adelman.  Senator,  as  you  say. 
I  have  read  in  the  newspaper  about  sup- 
posed defensive  guidance  leaks  that  have 
prevailed  on  prolonged  nuclear  war.  I  per- 
sonally have  not  seen  that  kind  of  defense 
guidance  in  the  classified  form.  I  do  not 
know  if  the  wording  Is  correct  or  what  the 
situation  is.  It  has  not  been  an  area  of  re- 
sponsibility of  mine  at  the  UJf . 

Senator  Pell.  Would  you  agree  that  nei- 
ther side  would  prevail? 

Ambassador  Adelman.  Senator,  you  are 
asking  me  to  look  at  a  word  that  has  been 
used  in  a  context  supposedly  because  of 
these  newspaper  reports  of  a  defense  guid- 
ance that  I  Just  have  never  seen,  and  you 
are  asking  me  to  Judge  that  word  in  a  larger 
context.  I  don't  know  what  the  context  is.  I 
trust  It  Is  an  accurate  reflection  of  what  the 
defense  guidance  Is,  but  I  have  never  seen 
the  context  and  I  don't  know  the  document 
(pages  41  to  43). 

Circulated  excerpt:  Senator  Helms  asked 
him  what  the  United  States'  response  would 
be  if  the  Soviets  offered  to  have  a  verifiable 
elimination  of  nuclear  weaponry  altogether. 
He  responded  that  that  thought  was  some- 
thing "I  Just  have  never  thought  about  in 
my  life  .  .  ."  (pages  90-91). 

Complete  excerpt:  Senator  Helms.  Sup- 
pose Ed  Rowny  were  to  get  from  the  Soviet 
Union  an  offer  to  have  a  verifiable  elimina- 
tion of  nuclear  weaponry  altogether.  What 
do  you  think  the  United  States  response 
would  be  to  that? 

Ambassador  Adelman.  Senator.  I  would 
not  be  honest  if  I  did  not  tell  you  that  is  a 
thought  I  just  have  never  thought  about  in 
my  life.  I  would  have  to  really  look  at  that 
and  explore  it.  It  seems  a  breathtaking  type 
of  endeavor  and  may  we  be  blessed  with 
such  a  problem  in  the  future  (pages  90-91). 
Circulated  excerpt:  Senator  Pell  asked 
whether  the  societies  could  survive,  he  re- 
plied: ".  .  .  so,  again.  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you  I 
Just  have  no  strong  opinion"  (pages  42-43). 
Complete  excerpt:  Senator  Pell.  Now,  in 
the  case  of  a  full  exchange,  do  you  believe 
that  either  country  could  sxirvive  in  any 
governable  form? 

Ambassador  Adelman.  Senator  Pell,  again 
over  the  years  1  have  been  acquainted  with 
some  of  the  literature,  but  not  very  much  of 
the  literatiire.  on  those  kind  of  scenarios 
and  the  pro  and  con,  kind  of  looking  at  the 
figures  back  and  forth.  But  it  has  not  been 
an  area  that  I  personally  have  been  engaged 
In.  So.  again,  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you  I  Just 
have  no  strong  opinion  on  ttiat. 

Senator  Pell.  Would  you  agree  with  me 
that  the  Director  of  ACDA.  should  develop 
very  quickly  very  strong  views  on  this  sub- 
ject, because  It  is  your  job  to  be  the  protago- 
nist of  the  arms  control  and  dlsarmam^t 
views? 

Ambassador  Adelman.  I  think  that  a  Di- 
rector of  the  ACDA  should  have  very  strong 
views  on  the  structure  of  the  arms  control 
agreements,  to  go  after  the  problem  of  In- 
sUbillty  in  the  nuclear  field.  I  think  that 
addressing  the  most  destabilizing  systems 
on  both  sides,  like  the  START  proposal 
does,  the  systems  that  are  the  most  threat- 
ening to  each  side,  that  are  most  vulnerable, 
that  are  the  land-based  systems,  the  most 
rapid,  the  biggest  problem  in  the  world,  I 
think  that  would  be  a  very  Important  re- 
sponsibility for  an  ACDA  director. 


Circulated  excerpt:  Senator  Pressler  asked 
whether  be  would  argue  for  an  Immediate 
resumption  of  the  Anti-satellite  talks.  He  re- 
sponded that  he  would  have  to  examine 
that,  (pages  78-79  and  153). 

Complete  excerpt:  Senator  Pressler.  Do 
you  agree  with  me  that  we  must  give  arms 
control  a  try  before  military  development* 
make  it  extremely  difficult  to  reach  a  verifi- 
able arms  control  agreement? 

Ambassador  Adelman.  I  do  agree  with  you. 
Senator,  that  the  fact  that  the  Soviets  have 
an  operational  A8AT  capability— antlsatel- 
llte  capability— is  very  worrisome.  It  Is  not 
only  worrisome  for  our  national  security,  let 
me  say,  but  in  what  Senator  (Cranston— to 
follow  up  to  his  remarks— It  Is  very  worri- 
some from  an  arms  control  point  of  view. 

So  much  of  our  success  or  our  prospects 
for  arms  control  through  the  years  have  de- 
pended, as  you  know,  on  national  technical 
means.  If  there  Is  some  threat  to  systems  of 
national  technical  means,  that  will  throw 
back  the  prospects  for  real  reductions,  for 
verification,  for  success  in  arms  control  sig- 
nificantly. 

Senator,  tliat  Is  not  an  area  that  I  have 
looked  into.  It  is  not  an  area  I  am  knowl- 
edgeable about  at  all. 

Circulated  excerpt:  Senator  Cranston 
pressed  htm  on  the  question  of  possible 
Soviet  cheating  on  SALT  II  and  Mr.  Adel- 
man said  In  effect  that  one  has  to  know  ex- 
actly what  the  treaty  requires.  Asked 
whether  he  knows  all  that,  he  responded  no 
(pages  100-101). 

Complete  excerpt:  Senator  Cranston. 
Well,  I  too  am  astounded  that  you  do  not 
have  a  view  of  whether  the  Soviets  are 
cheating  or  not. 

Ambassador  Adelman.  Senator  Cranston, 
that  is  a  very  Important  subject.  That  is  a 
very  delicate  subject  and  delicate  in  the 
sense  that  you  have  to  look  at  it,  what  you 
have  to  know  to  answer  that  question  Is  (a) 
what  is  the  specific  provisions  of  SALT  n 
itself,  (b)  what  Is  the  legislative  history  of 
the  treaty. 

In  other  words,  did  one  side  or  another 
side  make  a  unilateral  interception  of  a  pro- 
vision? Did  we  mean  this  by  the  intercep- 
tion? The  other  side  says  we  accept  that 
interception  of  tliat  provision  or  do  not 
accept  that  interception. 

Three,  you  would  have  to  look  at  the  veri- 
fication techniques  and  the  verification  of 
them.  That  Is  a  very,  at  times,  uncertain 
area,  so  you  have  to  know  what  it  is  that 
you  tiave  agreed  to.  You  have  to  know  what 
it  Is  that  the  other  side  and  your  side  agreed 
to  at  the  time. 
Senator  Cranston.  Do  you  know  all  that? 
Ambassador  Adelman.  No,  I  do  not.  Sena- 
tor (pages  100-101). 

Circulated  Excerpt:  Senator  Boschwitz 
pressed  him  on  the  question  of  Soviet  ad- 
herence and  he  said  that  this  'is  not  an 
issued  I  have  a  judgment  about,  and  I  just 
cannot  give  you  a  judgment  if  I  do  not  have 
a  judgment  about  it"  (pages  100-102). 

Complete  excerpt:  Senator  Boschwitz.  In 
your  Judgment  perhaps  we  should  ask  the 
question,  has  SALT  II  been  adhered  to  by 
the  Russians,  and  if  not,  why  not? 

Ambassador  Adelman.  Senator  Boschwitz, 
let  me  just  tell  you,  in  all  frankness,  that 
that  is  not  an  Issue  that  I  have  dealt  with  at 
the  U.N.  It  Is  not  an  issue  I  have  a  judgment 
about,  and  I  just  cannot  give  you  a  judg- 
ment if  I  do  not  have  a  judgment  about  it.  I 
know  It  is  very  Important.  I  would  think 
that  any  ACDA  Director,  into  his  term,  who 
had  the  responsibility  of  compliance,  of  ver- 
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Ifleation  In  his  muidate,  would  be  derelict  If 
be  did  not  Imow  the  answer  to  that. 

I  do  not  thinlc  a  Deputy  Permanent  Rep- 
resentative of  the  United  States  to  the 
United  Nations  would  be  derelict  in  his  re- 
sponsibUities  if  he  could  not  answer  that.  I 
can  assure  that  this  Is  an  area  I  would  look 
into.  I  would  be  in  touch  with  you  about.  It 
Is  folng  to  be  an  important  area  and  it  is  an 
important  consideration. 

Senator  Chakstoh.  Do  you  know  .  .  . 
whether  we  have  ever  submitted  evidence  In 
the  form  of  a  complaint  to  the  Standing 
Consultative  Commission  that  they  are  vio- 
lating, cheating  on  SALT  n. 

AmiMssador  Adklmaii.  Yes  (pages  102- 
104). 

Circulated  excerpt:  Senator  Cranston 
asked  him  whether  a  freeze  on  the  testing 
and  deployment  of  strategic  nuclear  weap- 
ons is  verifiable.  He  replied,  "...  I  do  not 
know.  Senator"  (pages  142-143). 

Complete  excerpt:  Senator  C^ramston.  Do 
you  believe  a  freeze  on  testing  and  deploy- 
ment of  VS.  and  Soviet  strategic  weapons  is 
verifiable? 

Ambassador  Aoklman.  On  the  testing  and 
deployment,  I  do  not  know  Senator.  I  do  not 
think  it  (a  freeze)  would  be  wise,  because. 
Like  I  said  thib  morning  I  think  what  we 
should  really  be  looldng  at,  and  I  would 
hope  that  all  of  the  people  interested  in 
arms  control  through  the  years,  like  you 
have  been  with  your  Cranston  meetings 
that  I  have  heard  about,  for  instance,  when 
I  Joined  the  government,  looking  at  arms 
control  in  a  serious  way,  would  be  for  real 
reductions  if  we  can  get  real  reductions 
(pages  142-143). 

Circulated  excerpt:  Senator  Oanston 
asked  him  how  submarine  based  cruise  mis- 
sUe  limitations  could  be  verified  and  he  said 
that  I  do  not  have  the  answer  (page  143). 

Complete  excerpt:  Senator  (Jrawstoh. 
How  would  we  verify  cruise  missile  limita- 
tions if  the  Soviets  follow  suit  with  their 
cruise  missiles  on  submarines. 

Ambassador  AoKUiAif.  That  is  a  technical 
question  I  just  do  not  have  the  answer  to 
now.  I  would  be  happy  to  look  into  it  for 
you.  Senator.  I  would  be  happy  to  discuss  it. 

Senator  CTramstoh.  Well,  it  is  highly  tech- 
nical, but  incredibly  important 

Ambassador  Aoklmam.  I  agree  with  you. 
Senator.  The  whole  question  you  raise 
there.  Senator,  on  the  amount  of  verlfiabil- 
ity  for  cruise  missiles  and  technologies  in 
the  future  is  a  very  essential  question,  and  I 
think  it  is  a  question  that  a  lot  of  arms  con- 
trol will  turn  on  (page  143). 

Circulated  excerpt:  Senator  Pell  asked 
whether  he  supported  the  Outer  Space  reso- 
lution that  the  Senator  had  sponsored  in 
the  North  Atlantic  Assembly.  He  said  I 
would  have  to  look  at  it  (pages  174-176). 

Complete  excerpt:  Senator  Pnx.  Do  you 
have  a  reaction  to  this  resolution?  Would 
you  be  in  support  of  it?  The  main  thrust  of 
which  is.  as  it  says,  to  limit  the  deployment 
of  offensive  weapons  in  space? 

Ambassador  Asklmam.  I  would  really  have 
to  look  at  a  resolution  like  that.  My  feeling 
is  to  address  the  problems  of  having  the  So- 
viets with  an  ASAT  capability  or  anti-satel- 
lite capabUity  is  a  very  dangerous  thing,  not 
only  for  security  but  also  for  arms  control. 
And  if  we  could  solve  that  problem  through 
an  arms  control  device,  or  help  solve  it 
through  that.  I  think  it  is  well  worth  ex- 
ploring. 

Senator  Pkll.  But  you  would  not  be  able 
to  support  that?  You  could  not  say  you  sup- 
port that  as  of  now? 

Ambassador  Aoeuiaii.  Senator  Pell.  I 
would  have  to  look  at  it.  I  would  have  to 


know  the  history,  and  I  Just  would  not  want 
to  give  you  an  answer  right  now  and  have 
someone  say,  well  this  language  goes  against 
the  Outer  Space  Treaty  m  words  and, 
therefore,  it  is  going  to  cause  something 
else. 

I  have  had  some  experience  in  the  UJf.  at 
looking  at  different  resolutions,  and  you 
have  to  do  it  on  the  basis  of  the  legislative 
history  on  a  lot  of  these  things  (pages  174- 
176). 

Mr.  NUNN.  In  my  judgment.  Dr. 
Adelman  has  demonstrated  in  his  writ- 
ings, his  testimony  for  the  most  part, 
and  his  experience  that  he  is  a  bright, 
(»pable  individual. 

Were  this  debate  occurring  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion, I  have  no  doubt  that  Dr.  Adel- 
man would  be  (»nfirmed  by  the 
Senate  with  little  controversy  and 
would  be  in  a  position  to  make  a  real 
(x>ntribution  to  the  administration's 
arms  control  policies.  That  is  obvious- 
ly not  the  case  today. 

While  Dr.  Adelman  has  the  requisite 
capabilities  to  do  a  good  job  at  ACDA 
under  normal  circumstances,  these 
times  are  not  normal.  In  my  mind, 
then,  the  issue  is  not  really  Dr.  Adel- 
man's  integrity  or  his  capabUities.  The 
issue  is  the  long-term  best  interests  of 
this  country  in  the  arms  control  arena. 

There  is  a  growing  focus,  both  in 
tills  coimtry  and  abroad,  of  the  need 
to  move  arms  control  to  the  front  and 
center  in  the  search  for  peace  and  sta- 
bility. There  is  a  growing  pressure  and 
impatience  for  some  signs  of  progress 
and  continuity.  In  fairness,  the 
Reagan  administration  has  put  for- 
ward several  sound  proposals  in  this 
area.  From  the  outset  of  this  adminis- 
tration, however,  the  path  to  progress 
has  been  littered  with  unwarranted 
and  unneeded  rhetoric  which  has 
caused  considerable  controversy  and 
confusion  both  in  this  coimtry  and 
abroad.  For  every  step  forward  it 
seems  we  take  two  steps  backward. 

Arms  control  in  1983  is  one  of  our 
most  important  foreign  policy  objec- 
tives. More  than  ever  before,  other  im- 
portant foreign  policy  and  national  se- 
curity goals  are  Intertwined  with  our 
arms  control  proposals.  Progress  in 
this  area,  which  is  essential  to  many  of 
our  national  security  objectives,  de- 
pends on  the  European  citizenry,  as 
well  as  our  own,  believing  that  this 
country's  leadership  is  serious  about 
arms  control.  If  the  European  public  is 
not  convinced,  then  the  European  po- 
litical leaders  are  going  to  have  diffi- 
culty deploying  the  Pershing  II  and 
ground  launched  cruise  missiles.  If  the 
Soviets  perceive  that  NATO  will  not 
deploy  those  missiles,  there  will  not  be 
an  intermediate  range  nuclear  force 
agreement.  If  we  do  not  reach  an  INF 
agreement,  the  prospects  for  START 
diminish  considerably.  We  are  in  a 
battle  for  the  hearts  and  mincis  of  the 
European  public  as  well  as  the  Ameri- 
can public.  It  is  important  that  our 
friends   and   our   adversaries   believe 


that  U.S.  arms  control  policies  have 
broad  bipartisan  support  with  continu- 
ity from  administration  to  administra- 
tion. The  Adelman  nomination  and 
this  debate  certainly  does  not  encour- 
age that  belief. 

I  would  have  preferred  that  Presi- 
dent Reagan  withdraw  Dr.  Adelman's 
nomination  without  prejudice  and 
nominate  someone  who  would  enjoy  a 
broad  bipartisan  consensus.  Despite 
his  impressive  general  qualifications. 
Dr.  Adelman  has  admitted  that  he  is 
not  a  recognized  expert  with  interna- 
tional standing  in  the  arms  control 
field.  The  President,  however,  as  is  his 
prerogative,  has  not  withdrawn  this 
nomination,  and  the  Senate  is  now 
faced  with  deciding  between  two  unde- 
sirable choices:  Confirming  or  defeat- 
ing the  nomination  by  a  smaU  margin. 
In  my  view,  our  Nation  loses  either 
way. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  that 
there  will  be  no  success  in  arms  con- 
trol imless  the  Soviets  are  firmly  con- 
vinced that  n.S.  arms  control  policies 
have  continuity  and  strong  bipartisan 
support  and  will  not  significantly 
change  in  1985  whether  President 
Reagan  is  in  office  or  not.  This  is  a 
major  challenge  for  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration during  the  remainder  of 
this  term. 

In  my  judgment,  the  Adelman  nomi- 
nation is  a  move  away  from  this  essen- 
tial national  goal.  I  will,  therefore, 
vote  "no"  on  this  confirmation. 

Whatever  the  outcome  of  today's 
vote,  it  is  imperative  that  both  the  ad- 
ministration and  Congress  begin  to  ap- 
proach our  national  security  and  arms 
control  policies  on  a  bipartisan  basis. 
Unless  this  is  done,  there  will  be  little 
chance  of  providing  continuity  in  our 
arms  control  efforts. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
jrields  time? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  jrield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  friend,  the  ranking  member  on  the 
Foreign  Relations  Conunittee. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  agonizing 
over  this  vote  for  a  long  time.  Unfortu- 
nately, I  have  been  tied  up  the  last 
few  days  with  the  night-and-day  ses- 
sions in  the  Senate  Budget  Committee 
and  therefore  have  not  been  able  to  be 
on  the  floor  to  the  extent  that  I  would 
have  liked  to  listen  to  the  debate  to 
try  and  help  inform  me  on  how  I 
should  vote  on  this  nomination. 

As  I  said  when  I  was  on  the  floor  a 
couple  of  days  ago  and  had  a  chance 
to  listen  to  some  of  the  debate  then, 
during  that  time  I  became  involved  in 
the  debate  and  I  said  I  felt  that  prob- 
ably this  was  the  most  important  vote 
or  one  of  the  most  important  votes 


that  I  probably  will  cast  as  a  Member 
of  this  body. 

I  listened  with  Interest  to  my  friend 
from  Georgia  and  the  remarks  that  he 
made.  Generally  speaking,  I  would  like 
to  associate  myself  with  what  he  had 
to  say. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  arms  control 
failure  or  success  by  the  present  ad- 
ministration Is  going  to  go  a  long  way 
to  write  their  chapter  in  history  as  to 
whether  it  was  basically  a  good  or  less 
than  good  administration.  Therefore,  I 
generally  in  the  past  have  given  the 
support  to  most  or  all  of  the  nominees 
that  have  been  sent  over  here  by  not 
only  this  President  but  the  previous 
one,  because  I  do  believe  that  general- 
ly speaking  we  should  go  along  with 
the  President's  wishes. 

However,  some  of  the  remarks  that 
have  been  made  that  we  should  give 
BCr.  Adelman  the  stamp  of  approval 
just  because  he  was  sent  over  by  the 
President,  it  seems  to  me,  violates  that 
very  important  part  of  our  Constitu- 
tion that  gives  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  the  right  to  look  at  these  indi- 
viduals and  the  right  of  advise  and 
consent.  Therefore,  because  this  is  a 
very  important  issue,  I  have  been 
wrestling  with  it  long  and  very  hard. 

About  3  weeks  ago,  I  had  a  visit  in 
my  office  for  about  an  hour  with  the 
nominee.  Certainly  I  found  him  to  be 
a  very  interesting,  a  very  articulate, 
and  a  very  impressive  man  indeed.  But 
I  have  concerns  about  what  happened 
following  his  nomination  to  this 
highly  important  position  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

I  suspect,  frankly,  Mr.  President, 
that  what  Mr.  Adelman  said  in  his 
second  hearing  in  front  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  was  what  he 
should  have  said  and  probably  wanted 
to  say  when  he  was  there  for  the  first 
hearing.  We  all  agree,  including  Mr. 
Adelman  and  his  strongest  supporters, 
that  his  testimony  in  the  first  hearing 
was  a  disaster  in  front  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  which  recom- 
mended against  this  nomination. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  question 
comes  that  if  my  suspicions  are  cor- 
rect, then  why  was  it  that  a  man  that 
we  expect  to  sit  down  and  bargain 
across  the  table  with  the  Soviet  Union 
was  so  inarticulate  and  evasive  in  the 
first  hearing  in  front  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and  why  was  he 
not  as  forthright  and  forthcoming  as 
he  was  to  most  questions  in  the  second 
hearing?  I  guess  that  is  what,  above 
everything  else,  above  and  beyond  his 
qualifications,  which  are  obvious  and 
highly  good  in  some  areas  and  not 
quite  so  obvious  or  quite  so  good  in 
others,  especially  with  regard  to  expe- 
rience. 

But  if  I  could  ask  the  ranking 
member  of  the  committee  what  expla- 
nation is  there  from  his  perspective  as 
to  the  question  that  I  have.  Why  was 
it  that  Mr.  Adelman  was  so  evasive,  if 


that  is  the  right  term,  in  the  first 
hearing  and  not  evasive  in  the  second? 
The  key  question  I  am  trying  to 
answer  in  my  mind  is:  Was  there  a 
valid  reason  that  he  was  not  forthcom- 
ing and  forthright  in  the  first  hearing 
as  he  seemed  to  be  in  the  second?  Can 
the  Senator  enU^ten  me  at  all? 

Mr.  PELL.  It  is  very  hard  to  put  one- 
self in  the  skin  of  another  IndivlduaL 
But  I  think  my  own  presumption  was 
that  he  was  nervous,  certainly,  with  us 
on  that  first  day,  and  overly  cautious. 
I  think  he  had  a  very  hard  drill  with 
the  administration  as  to  how  he 
should  have  handled  himself  and  that 
drill  was  given  to  him  after  the  first 
day  instead  of,  as  should  have  been 
the  case,  before.  That  would  be  my 
own  explanation  as  to  the  difference. 

Mr.  EXON.  The  answer  that  the 
Senator  gave  me  confounds  and  com- 
pounds my  concerns  more  than  an- 
swers it.  Because  I  would  think  that  a 
man  of  his  experience  that  had  done 
considerable  writing  on  a  whole  series 
of  subjects  would  not  need  prompting 
or  coaching  on  most  of  the  questions 
that  I  read  or  heard  that  he  was  asked 
in  the  Senator's  committee. 

In  fact,  my  friend  from  Rhode 
Island  asked  one  of  the  questions.  I  do 
not  remember  exactly  what  it  was,  but 
it  had  something  to  do  about,  "Had 
you,  Mr.  Adelman,  thought  about  the 
survivability  of  either  nation  in  the 
event  of  a  nuclear  exchange?"  And  the 
answer  came  back,  "Well,  frankly,  I 
had  never  thought  about  that." 

That  statement  is  very  hard  for  me 
to  imderstand  because  I  think  most 
people  in  the  United  States  have 
thought  about  what  would  hi^ipen  to 
this  country  and  the  whole  world  in 
regard  to  a  nuclear  exchange.  It  wor- 
ries me  when  a  man  said  to  be  experi- 
enced says  he  has  never  thought  about 
it. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  think  that  is  the  reason 
why  a  majority  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  voted  not  to  support 
the  nomination,  and  it  is  also  the 
reason  why  earlier,  by  a  15-to-2  vote, 
the  committee  voted  to  postpone  the 
decision  for  a  week  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent an  opportunity  to  send  up  some- 
body who  was  more  forthcoming, 
forthright,  and  articulate.  That  is,  I 
think,  basicaUy  the  reason  as  to  why 
that  particular  vote  occurred  the  way 
it  did  in  our  committee. 

Mr.  EXON.  One  more  question, 
please.  Assume  that  Mr.  Adelman 
made  a  mistake.  Let  us  say  he  made  a 
mistake.  We  have  all  made  mistakes  in 
our  lives.  I  certainly  do  not  want  to 
vote  against  him  because  of  just  one 
mistake  on  one  question. 

In  the  view  of  my  friend  from  Rhode 
Island,  and  I  would  be  happy  to  hear 
anyone  else  who  may  be  on  the  other 
side  of  this  issue  respond  if  they  wish, 
was  that  the  overriding  reason  that,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  the  committee  cast  the 


negative  vote  in  the  end,  or  were  there 
other  reasons? 

Mr.  PELL.  That  was  one  reason.  An- 
other reason  in  my  case  was  that  I  did 
not  feel  that  he  had  that  burning  fire 
in  his  belly  which,  in  my  opinion,  you 
should  have  in  arms  control,  if  you  are 
going  to  lead  that  Agency.  Also,  I  did 
not  think  he  had  the  national  stature 
or  depth  of  experience  in  this  field 
that  he  should  have.  It  is  a  combina- 
tion of  all  of  these  factors  which  had 
to  be  overcome  for  us  to  support  the 
President's  choice,  which,  as  the  Sena- 
tor knows,  we  all  like  to  do. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  my  friend  from 
Utah. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  listening  carefully  to  the  com- 
ments of  my  colleagues  opposed  to  Dr. 
Kenneth  Adelman  who  is  President 
Reagan's  choice  to  be  Director  of  the 
Arms  Control  Agency,  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  reasoning  used  by  Dr. 
Adelman's  opponents  is  complex  and 
interesting. 

They  say  that  they  have  met  him 
and  they  like  him.  They  say  he  is  In- 
telligent, even  brilliant.  They  say  he 
has  vrritten  impressively  for  many 
prestigious  journals.  They  say  he  has 
had  experiencje  not  only  as  deputy  rep- 
resentative to  the  United  Nations  but 
also  as  Secretary  of  Defense  Donald 
Rumsfeld's  special  assistant  at  the 
Pentagon.  They  say  he  would  be  quali- 
fied for  any  other  job  in  the  adminis- 
tration but  this  one.  They  say  that  the 
President  ought  to  have  the  right  to 
his  choice  of  political  appointees 
exc:ept  for  this  one. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  puzzled  by 
these  argimients  because  of  what  Dr. 
Adelman's  opponents  do  not  say.  To 
justify  opposition  to  Dr.  Adelman  they 
would  have  to  make  more  persuasive 
argvunents  than  they  have.  They  do 
not  say  he  has  a  criminal  record.  They 
do  not  say  he  is  mentally  incompetent. 
They  do  not  say  he  lacks  experience  In 
foreign  policy  and  arms  control.  They 
do  not  say  he  has  a  conflict  of  interest. 
They  do  not  say  he  is  immoral.  They 
do  not  say  that  he  had  some  sort  of 
secret  plan  to  purge  career  officials  at 
the  Arms  Control  Agency  which  he 
tried  to  conceal  in  his  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Conunittee. 

Dr.  Adelman's  opponents  do  not  say 
these  things  because  they  are  not  true 
and  there  is  no  evidence  for  any  of 
them.  What  then  is  the  essence  of  the 
case  Dr.  Adelman's  opponents  have 
made  against  him? 

When  I  listen  closely,  I  think  I  can 
hear  an  echo  of  earlier  debates  here  in 
the  Senate  into  which  Dr.  Adelman's 
opponents  have  tried  to  drag  him. 
First,  having  failed  to  obtain  approval 
of  the  SALT  II  treaty  in  1979  some 
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Senators  seem  to  be  arguing  that  an- 
other Arms  Control  Agency  Director 
leas  faithful  and  less  loyal  to  President 
Reagan's  views  will  be  able  to  lobby 
and  pressure  the  White  House  toward 
the  kinds  of  arms  control  policy  repre- 
sented by  the  Carter  administration 
and  the  SALT  n  treaty.  They  do  not 
want  Dr.  Adelman.  in  other  words,  be- 
cause he  has  written  against  the  SALT 
n  treaty,  and  more  than  that  he 
mocked  the  Carter  administration's 
pathetic  efforts  to  sell  the  SALT  n 
treaty  to  the  Senate  in  a  witty  and 
provocative  article  entitled  "Rafshoon- 
ing  the  Armageddon."  I  tiave  heard 
this  article  mentioned  by  Dr.  Adel- 
man's  opponents  probably  because  by 
its  tone  it  adds  insult  to  the  injury  suf- 
fered by  the  supporters  of  the  SALT 
n  treaty  here  in  the  Senate.  So  this  is 
one  key  point  in  the  case  against  Dr. 
Adelman.  These  last  2  days  have  been 
a  chance  to  refight  the  SALT  n 
debate  and  to  appeal  for  an  ACDA  Di- 
rector who  will  lobby  the  President  on 
arms  control  and  somehow  reverse 
President  Reagan's  long-standing  view 
that  the  SALT  n  treaty  is  fatally 
flawed  and  that  deep  reductions  in 
strategic  weapons  must  be  sought  in 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union  in- 
stead. 

The  second  key  point  in  the  oppo- 
nents' case  against  Dr.  Adelman  seems 
to  be  that  he  lacks  the  kind  of  experi- 
ence in  arms  control  matters  that  his 
opponents  believe  is  required  for  an 
ACDA  Director.  No  Senator  lias  speci- 
fied in  detail  what  this  great  experi- 
ence should  lie  that  Dr.  Adelman 
lacks,  but  I  suspect  what  liis  oppo- 
nents have  in  mind  is  that  Dr.  Adel- 
man did  not  experience  either  the  sell- 
ing of  the  SALT  II  treaty  or  the  nego- 
tiating of  this  treaty.  It  is  ttiis  lack  of 
experience  which  his  opponents  are 
actually  lamenting.  Many  of  Dr.  Adel- 
man's  supporters,  however,  probably 
including  President  Reagan,  count  Dr. 
Adelman's  nonparticipation  in  the  sell- 
ing and  negotiating  of  SALT  II  as  one 
of  his  highest  qualifications  to  serve  as 
Director  of  ACDA.  Indeed,  how  could 
anyone  tainted  with  guilt  by  associa- 
tion with  SALT  II  successfully  serve 
our  President  who  made  it  clear  in  the 
campaign  against  President  Jimmy 
Carter  that  the  SALT  n  treaty  was  fa- 
tally flawed? 

What  is  the  evidence  for  my  hunch 
about  the  case  against  Dr.  Adelman 
that  his  opponents  have  not  dared  to 
state  clearly  and  openly?  The  names 
they  whisper  as  possible  replacements 
are  those  who  worked  on  SALT  II 
diu-ing  the  Nixon  and  Ford  adminis- 
trations or  those  who  did  not  publicly 
and  forthrightly  oppose  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  SALT  II  treaty 

This  then  is  the  secret  hope  of  Dr. 
Adelman's  opponents.  They  want  us  to 
vote  him  down  and  instead  find  some- 
one whose  policy  views  are  to  the  left 
of  President  Reagan.  At  the  least  they 


hope  to  embarrass  the  President  and 
feed  the  minority  perception  that  the 
President  is  not  serious  about  arms 
controL 

I  must  advise  Dr.  Adelman's  oppo- 
nents as  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  Constitution  ttiat  they 
would  find  interesting  reading  in  the 
Federalist  Papers  on  the  subject  of 
why  the  Senate  should  give  its  advice 
and  consent  to  Presidential  appoint- 
ments. This  is  a  debate  we  should  have 
another  day.  And  I  intend  to  raise  the 
comments  of  Dr.  Adelman's  opponents 
on  that  day,  should  it  ever  come,  when 
another  President  in  the  distant 
future,  perhaps  even  a  member  of  the 
Democratic  party,  nominates  a  fanatic 
zealot  for  arms  control  at  any  price  to 
be  his  Director  of  the  Arms  Control 
Agency.  On  that  future  day,  I  ask  my 
colleagues  should  the  Senate  rise  up  in 
opposition  and  seek  to  replace  that 
future  liberal  President's  nominee 
with  a  hawk  who  is  skeptical  about 
Soviet  violations  of  arms  control 
agreements?  On  that  day,  should  I  live 
so  long,  I  wUl  read  the  words  of  Dr. 
Adelman's  opponents  into  the  Con- 
GRBSSiONAL  Recoro  and  ask  them  to 
vote  down  that  future  President's 
nominee,  if  that  is  their  understanding 
of  oiu-  Constitution  and  the  meaning 
of  the  Senate's  power  of  confirmation 
of  Presidential  appointments. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  vote  enthusi- 
astically today  to  confirm  Dr.  Adel- 
man who  is  an  outstanding  choice.  I 
might  add  my  personal  view  that  the 
experience  he  has  suffered  these  last 
few  weeks  at  the  hands  of  his  critics  is 
not  a  bad  thing  but  a  useful  tempering 
experience  that  he  may  look  back 
upon  with  fondness  and  relief  that  he 
was  put  to  the  test  by  the  President's 
opponents  and  that  he  passed  the  test 
and  earned  greater  respect,  admira- 
tion, and  sjmapathy  than  if  he  was  a 
mere  bland,  noncontroversial  figure  in 
a  field  which  seems  to  excite  such  pas- 
sion from  both  liberals  and  conserv- 
atives; namely,  the  field  of  arms  con- 
trol and  disarmament. 

Perhaps  there  was  a  time  when  arms 
control  was  an  unpleasant  subject  for 
conservatives  who  looked  only  to 
America's  military  might  to  defend 
our  people,  but  today  conservatives 
must  be  interested  in  and  familiar 
with  arms  control  issues.  I  commend 
those  Senators  who  have  visited  the 
arms  control  negotiation  that  Dr. 
Adelman  will  be  supervising.  I  visited 
the  MBFR.  INF,  START,  and  CSCE 
negotiations  and  believe  more  conserv- 
atives should  do  so  to  make  plain  to 
the  Soviets  that  the  Senate  stands 
behind  President  Reagan's  negotiating 
offers  and  wiU  accept  nothing  less 
than  strict  verification  of  any  agree- 
ments. 

I  thank  my  colleague  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  8  minutes. 


4UCB  ooimoL  pouct:  whiu  havx  wx  Bm? 

WHIRS  ARK  WX  00010? 

ytr.  McCLURE.  BCr.  President,  arms 
control  has  been  a  major  thrust  of 
U.S.  foreign  and  defense  policies  for  25 
years,  and  a  top  American  priority  for 
the  past  10.  Unfortunately,  notwith- 
standing a  few  notable  successes,  the 
results  have  been  disappointing.  The 
arms  control  process  has  not  produced 
stability  around  the  world,  better  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  enhanced  security, 
or  an  end  in  the  growth  of  nuclear 
arms. 

Today,  more  than  ever  before,  dis- 
satisfaction with  arms  control  is  in- 
tense. Perhaps  because  of  the  past  dis- 
appointments, there  is  an  increased 
sense  of  urgency  and  pressure  to  nego- 
tiate, to  reach  agreement,  to  end  the 
nuclear  arms  race.  This  pressure  is 
substantial,  coming  as  it  does  not  only 
from  Congress  and  the  media,  but 
from  town  meetings  as  well. 

The  situation  is  critical  because  the 
problems  associated  with  agreements- 
systems,  definitions,  verification,  and 
so  forth— are  aU  more  difficult  than 
they  have  been  at  any  time  in  the 
past.  Pressing  for  an  agreement  in 
1983,  or  1984,  is  tantamount  to  asking 
for  more  and  better  accomplislunents 
in  IV^  or  2  years  than  were  achieved  in 
7  years  of  negotiating  SALT  II,  when 
the  issues  were  technologically  less 
difficult. 

Mr.  President,  the  arms  control 
process  is  not  working,  as  I  will  show. 
And,  when  business  as  usual  is  not 
working,  it  is  time  for  change.  I  believe 
we  need  to  take  a  hard  look  at  the 
past,  preserve  what  is  good,  and  intro- 
duce some  new  ideas— ideas  that  take 
into  account  why  the  past  approach 
has  failed. 

Today,  as  we  consider  the  nomina- 
tion of  Dr.  Kenneth  Adelman  to  head 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  it  is  an  especially  good  time  to 
review  this  past  and  suggest  some  im- 
provements. In  reviewing  the  past,  one 
of  the  agreements  I  will  bring  up  is 
the  little  known  basic  principles  of  re- 
lations, which  was  part  of  SALT  I  and 
SALT  II.  In  this  agreement,  both  sides 
agreed  not  to  seek  to  gain  unilateral 
advantage. 

But,  if  there  is  a  common  thread  to 
the  Soviet  approach  to  arms  control,  it 
has  been  to  gain  imilateral  advantage, 
beginning  with  the  first  arms  control 
initiative,  the  nuclear  test  moratori- 
um. As  I  will  discuss,  this  has  also 
been  the  case  with  the  Tlireshhold 
Test  Ban,  the  ABM  Treaty,  the  Inter- 
im Agreement,  SALT  II.  the  Geneva 
Protocol,  and  the  Biological  and 
Toxins  Weapons  Conventions.  Soviet 
violations  and  circumventions  have  de- 
stroyed all  of  the  basic  objectives  we 
had  in  entering  into  these  treaties. 

Clearly,  the  horrible  consequences 
associated  with  today's  weapons  of  war 


are  of  such  a  magnitude  that  in  spite 
of  the  past  dlBappolntments,  we 
cannot  afford  to  disoird  the  process. 
But  changes  are  definitely  called  for.  I 
believe  Dr.  Adelman  has  the  wisdom 
to  identify  and  retain  the  positive  as- 
pects and  the  imagination  and  courage 
to  identify  and  put  forth  new  Initia- 
tives. 

Mr.  President,  the  problem  of  com- 
pliance has  to  be  dealt  with  as  a 
matter  of  highest  priority.  I  also 
would  like  to  remind  the  Senate  of  the 
seven  most  militarily  significant  viola- 
tions and  circumventions,  to  which  Dr. 
Adelman  will  surely  give  his  Intense 
attention.  These  seven  Soviet  viola- 
tions are: 

First,  Soviet  deployment  of  heavy 
ICBM's  replacing  light  ICBM's.  ena- 
bling them  to  quintuple  their  counter- 
force  capability. 

Second,  Soviet  ICBM  rapid  reload/ 
reflre.  stockpiling  of  extra  missiles, 
covert  soft  launch,  and  mobile  ICBM 
capability,  circumventing  all  SALT 
launcher  ceilings,  and  also  adding  a 
strategic  reserve  with  strong  counter- 
force  capabilities. 

Third,  Soviet  flight-testing  of  two 
new  type  ICBM's,  in  violation  of  SALT 
II.  which  adds  to  an  already  over- 
whelming counterf  orce  capability. 

Fourth.  Soviet  violation  of  the 
Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty  In  militari- 
ly significant  ways,  which  also  adds  to 
their  counterforce  capability. 

Fifth,  Soviet  development  of  a  na- 
tionwide ABM  defense,  tlu-ough  their 
construction  of  ABM  battle-manage- 
ment radars,  three  types  of  SAM's  for 
ABM  mode  use,  and  a  mobile  or  rapid- 
ly deployable  new  ABM  in  mass  pro- 
duction. AU  of  these  capabilities  give 
the  Soviets  a  real  ABM  breakout  capa- 
bility. 

Sixth.  Soviet  violation  of  the  biologi- 
cal warfare  and  chemical  weapons  con- 
ventions. 

Seventh,  Soviet  deployment  of  of- 
fensive weapons  to  Cuba,  in  violation 
of  the  Kennedy-Khrushchev  agree- 
ment of  1962. 

President  Reagan  himself  has  ac- 
cused the  Soviets  of  four  of  the  above 
arms  control  violations.  The  Scrow- 
croft  MX  Commission  report  men- 
tioned one.  Dr.  Henry  Kissinger  has 
referred  to  one  as  "sharp  practice," 
and  the  Defense  Department  has  ex- 
pressed concern  over  one. 

Another  requirement  in  looking 
toward  the  future  that  I  will  discuss  is 
patience.  The  rush  to  seek  agreement 
for  immediate  political  gains  has  di- 
rectly contributed  to  the  failure  of 
SALT  I  and  SALT  11.  Certainly,  if 
there  is  any  qtiallty  Dr.  Adelman  has 
displayed  over  the  past  few  months,  it 
is  that  of  patience— and,  to  his  great 
credit,  I  might  add. 

I  will  also  propose  several  major  new 
initiatives  to  help  deal  with  the  diffi- 
cult question  of  verification,  and  I  will 
strongly  support  the  need  to  focus 


much  more  attention  on  how  wars 
start,  that  we  may  better  prevent  their 
occurrence.  Dr.  Adelman's  training  in 
political  affairs  and  his  impressive 
writings  prepare  him  eminently  well  to 
lead  serious  efforts  In  these  areas. 

Above  all.  the  arms  control  process 
needs  leadership  and  direction  on  a 
continuing,  day-to-day  basis.  Someone 
who  Is  mindful  of  the  past  and  realis- 
tic about  the  future.  I  believe  that  Dr. 
Adelman  fits  that  blU  and  should  be 
confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

Bir.  President,  with  this  brief  intro- 
duction, I  would  like  to  turn  now  and 
review  the  accomplishments  of  our 
past  arms  control  efforts  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  1958  nuclear  test  moratorium 
can  be  taken  as  the  first  real  United 
States-Soviet  arms  control  agreement, 
tills  Informal  agreement  was  actually 
just  a  succession  of  unilateral  public 
statements  in  which  both  sides  agreed 
to  cease  nuclear  testing.  This  morato- 
rium lasted  until  September  1,  1961, 
when  the  Soviets  unilaterally  resumed 
atmospheric  nuclear  testing  with  the 
most  extensive  series  of  nuclear  tests 
the  world  has  ever  experienced,  in- 
cluding tests  at  high  altitude  and 
jrields  in  excess  of  50  megatons. 

In  examining  this  Soviet  breakout  of 
the  moratorium,  three  observations 
are  worth  making. 

First,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
Soviets  Intended  to  violate  the  agree- 
ment from  the  beginning.  The  tests 
were  too  extensive,  too  well  planned, 
and  too  great  an  extension  of  the  prior 
art  to  be  viewed  as  a  mere  Soviet  de- 
fensive move  undertaken  in  response 
to  French  atomic  tests  in  early  1961. 

Second,  the  United  States  knew  in 
advance  that  the  Soviets  were  going  to 
resume  testing,  but  did  nothing  to  pre- 
pare the  United  States  to  respond 
either  with  its  own  test  series  or  with 
a  propaganda  barrage.  It  was  not  until 
some  time  after  the  Soviet  test  series 
was  finished  that  the  United  States 
decided  to  resxmie  atmospheric  testing, 
which  it  did  in  April  1962. 

The  third  observation  concerns  the 
arms  control  protest  responsg  in  the 
UJS.  media.  President  Kennedy  had 
expected  an  outpouring  of  U.S.  media 
protest  when  the  Soviets  broke  the 
moratorium  and  was  surprised  when 
only  a  dribble  came  forth.  The  UJB. 
outcry  did  not  emerge  until  the  United 
States  decided  to  resume  testing  the 
following  spring. 

The  moratorium  enabled  the  Soviets 
to  leapfrog  ahead  of  the  United  States 
in  the  design  of  tiigh-yield  weapons 
and  to  gain  critical  knowledge  of 
weapon  effects  associated  with  high 
altitude  explosions.  At  that  time,  high- 
yield  designs  were  important  to  over- 
come accuracy  deficiencies  associated 
with  the  attack  of  hardened  targets. 
Understanding  the  effects  of  high  alti- 
tude nuclear  explosions  since  has  been 
determined  to  be  very  significant  in 


designing  ballistic  missile  defenses  and 
in  assessing  the  vulnerability  of  elec- 
tronics and  the  changes  in  communl- 
catlon  propagation  paths  caused  by 
the  high-altitude  burst  electromagnet- 
ic pulse  phenomena. 

The  second  United  States-Soviet 
arms  control  agreement  was  the  1962 
Kennedy-Khnishchev  Cuba  agree- 
ment. On  October  27,  1962,  Khru- 
shchev proposed  "to  remove  those 
weapons  from  Cuba  which  you  regard 
as  offensive  weapons."  In  his  response. 
President  Kennedy  made  it  quite  clear 
that  the  weapons  not  only  be  removed, 
but  "further  introduction  be  halted." 
The  "weapons"  not  only  referred  to 
bombers  and  missiles,  but  troops  as 
well.  As  had  been  acknowledged  by 
Khrushchev  the  previous  day.  "troops 
are  by  Soviet  definition  offensive 
weapons."  Finally.  Kennedy  stated 
that  the  series  of  letters  should  be  re- 
garded "as  firm  undertakings  on  the 
part  of  both  our  Governments." 

While  there  is  some  doubt  as  to 
whether  or  not  all  the  Soviet  offensive 
missiles  and  lx>mbers  were  actually  re- 
moved at  the  time,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  since  then,  Cuba  has  been  trans- 
formed into  a  Soviet  military  base  that 
is  now  as  significant  a  danger  to  the 
United  States  as  it  was  about  to 
become  in  the  fall  of  1962,  perhi^is 
more  significant.  The  offensive  mili- 
tary ci^abilities  that  have  been  intro- 
duced gradually  into  Cuba  include  a 
combat  mUitary  brigade  that  could  be 
specially  trained  Spetsnaz  forces  for 
sabotage,  special  operations,  or  nucle- 
ar weapons  security  forces:  nuclear 
submarine  docking  and  supply  facili- 
ties, expanded  air  base  facilities;  and 
associated  basing  and  operations  of  re- 
connaissance and,  more  importantly, 
nuclear  capable  aircraft,  namely  Mig- 
23 's  and  TU-95  Bear  bombers. 

Cuba  also  has  been  turned  into  the 
main  base— or  revolutionary  center  to  ■ 
use  Soviet  terminology— for  training 
revolutionary  forces  and  exporting 
these  forces  and  equipment  to  Central 
America  and  throughout  the  Caribbe- 
an. Cuban  intelligence,  totally  a  Soviet 
KGB  surrogate,  has  been  identified  as 
active  in  intelligence  operations  within 
the  United  States  and  in  supplying 
heroin  and  other  illegal  drugs  to  crimi- 
nals in  the  United  States. 

In  the  fall  of  1963,  a  formal  agree- 
ment banning  all  atmospheric  tests, 
the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty,  was 
signed  and  ratified.  The  objectives 
were  to  stop  polluting  the  atmosphere 
and  to  put  a  cap  on  the  development 
of  high-yield  designs.  Underground  • 
testing  was  permitted  provided  that  no 
radioactive  debris  would  be  allowed  to 
escape  into  the  atmosphere  and  be  < 
carried  across  national  boundaries. 

Since  the  treaty  went  into  effect,  the 
United  States  has  had  one  case  of 
minor  "venting"  of  debris  that  was  de- 
posited locally  and  did  not  pass  any 
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national  boundaries.  In  contxast,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  repeatedly  vented— 
30  known  times— with  sufficient  inten- 
sity that  the  radioactive  debris  was 
carried  beyond  the  Soviet  boundaries. 
The  United  States  has  repeatedly  com- 
plained, but  with  no  apparent  effect. 

These  are  serious  incidents,  but 
public  statements  and  discussions  have 
never  raised  the  level  of  public  under- 
standing of  the  nature  of  the  threat  or 
the  extent  of  the  Soviet  violations. 
Our  reactions.  Soviet  disdain,  and  our 
almost  total  failure  to  pursue  the  obvi- 
ous patterns,  have  nearly  rendered  the 
treaty  void  on  one  side.  While  we  have 
adhered  to  it.  they  certainly  have  not. 

Throughout  the  1960's,  the  most  sig- 
nificant nuclear  arms  control  efforts 
were  unilateral  American  initiatives. 
In  this  time  frame,  we  greatly  expand- 
ed our  nuclear  capability  with  the  de- 
ployment of  1.000  Minuteman  missUes 
and  41  Polaris  submarines  with  656 
missiles. 

But,  these  deployments  should  not 
be  aUowed  to  mask  the  more  dominant 
long-range  actions  that  were  undertak- 
en in  the  early  19«0's  to  "put  the  nu- 
clear genie  back  in  the  bottle." 

The  liCinuteman  and  Polaris  deploy- 
ments were  mainly  the  last  vestige  of 
momentum  of  the  nuclear  weapons 
programs  of  the  1950's.  The  Minute- 
man  deployment  actually  was  a  signifi- 
cant cutback  from  what  had  been  pre- 
viously planned  and  fimded.  The  pro- 
curement was  to  have  been  4,000  mis- 
siles. This  was  cut  back  to  1,000  mis- 
siles, which  was  selected  as  the  small- 
est number  Secretary  McNamara  felt 
he  could  get  through  Congress  and  get 
the  Air  Force  to  accept.  The  Polaris 
program  also  was  cut  back  somewhat. 

Also,  beginning  in  1964,  the  United 
States  shut  down  10  nuclear  weapons 
material  production  reactors,  explicit- 
ly to  limit  the  availability  of  critical 
nuclear  material,  and  in  that  manner, 
place  a  ceiling  on  the  future  size  to 
which  the  U.S.  nuclear  stockpile  could 
expand.  At  about  the  same  time,  the 
new  B-70  strategic  bomber  that  was  to 
have  succeeded  the  B-52  was  canceled. 
And  finally,  weapon  system  design  ef- 
forts having  first  strike  capabilities, 
for  example  high  yield  and  high  accu- 
racy, were  discouraged,  along  with 
ABM  development  efforts. 

In  addition  to  these  "strategic"  ac- 
tions, there  also  was  a  strong  effort  to 
"put  the  theater  nuclear  genie  back  in 
the  bottle."  Immediately  following 
President  Kennedy's  inauguration,  the 
NATO  policy  review  group  was  formed 
to  review  and  revise  U.S.  theater  nu- 
clear policy.  The  thrust  of  the  new 
policy,  officially  adopted  in  late  April 
1961,  was  to  shift  NATO  strategy  and 
capability  from  nuclear  to  convention- 
al defense.  The  implementing  actions 
had  significant  impact  on  persoimel, 
deployments,  posture,  plans,  technical 
assistance  to  allies,  and  especially  on 
the  development  of  new  tactical  and 


theater  nuclear  systems,  all  of  which 
were  canceled. 

During  this  same  period  of  time,  the 
1960's.  the  Soviets  deployed  their  first 
significant  array  of  strategic  nuclear 
systems.  This  deployment  was  well  un- 
derway in  1964.  It  was  sufficiently 
massive  that  Secretary  Clifford  in  his 
last  speech  as  Secretary  of  E>efense  in 
January  1969,  warned  that  the  Soviet 
Union  would  surpass  the  United  States 
in  strategic  nuclear  capability  later 
that  year.  This  change  in  the  balance 
was  also  reflected  in  President  Nixon's 
shift  from  having  strategic  superiority 
as  an  objective,  one  that  he  cam- 
paigned for  in  1968,  to  a  "sufficiency" 
objective  in  March  1969. 

The  UJ5.  poUcy  in  the  1960's  of  let- 
ting the  Soviets  catch  up  and  attain 
strategic  parity  had  been  achieved  by 
1969.  Additional  expansion  of  Soviet 
theater  nuclear  capability  followed 
and  later,  in  the  mid  to  late  1970's 
both  their  strategic  and  theater  nucle- 
ar capabilities  were  still  further  ex- 
panded—UJS.  unilateral  restraint  in 
both  areas  notwithstanding. 

The  last  significant  arms  control 
action  in  the  1960's,  again,  a  unilateral 
U.S.  action,  came  In  November  1969 
when  President  Nixon  renounced  the 
use  of  biological  weapons  and  declared 
that  the  United  States  would  destroy 
its  stockpile  of  such  agents  and  weap- 
ons. This  action  was  extended  in  Feb- 
ruary 1970  to  include  toxins.  Within  2 
years,  the  Soviet^  Union  and  the 
United  States,  and*  a  variety  of  other 
nations,  sieved  the  Biological  and 
Toxin  Weapons  Convention,  which 
went  into  effect  in  March  1975.  By 
that  time,  the  United  States  had  al- 
ready destroyed  all  its  stocks  of  biolog- 
ical and  toxin  agents  and  weapons,  al- 
though some  minor  quantities  were 
later  learned  to  have  been  retained  in- 
advertantly by  the  CIA.  This  action 
was  accompanied  by  parallel  unilateral 
disarming  actions  by  the  United  States 
in  the  chemical  warfare  area  that  left 
the  United  States  essentially  imarmed 
in  the  chemical  area  by  1975.  The 
United  States  now  has  no  offensive  bi- 
ological or  toxin  capability,  essentially 
no  chemical  offensive  capability,  and 
very  weak  defenses  to  use  to  counter- 
act a  Soviet  biological  or  chemical 
attack. 

What  few  people  know  is  that  the 
1969  U.S.  decision  to  disarm  unilateral- 
ly had  been  preceded  by  a  secret, 
Soviet  invitation  for  mutual  restraint 
in  chemical  and  biological  warfare 
that  was  passed  to  President  Nixon  via 
a  Soviet  double  agent.  This  deceptive 
invitation  was  responsible  for  the 
President's  decision. 

However,  notwithstanding  this 
Soviet  invitation  and  the  U.S.  disarm- 
ing initiatives,  begiiming  in  roughly 
1972  the  Soviets  began  a  major  expan- 
sion of  their  chemical,  biological,  and 
toxin  research,  development,  produc- 
tion, and  testing  programs.  Then,  in 


the  late  1970'b  the  Soviets  are  believed 
to  have  employed  and  anisted  otheta 
in  employing  lethal  chemical  agents 
and  toxins  in  Southeast  Asia  and  Af- 
ghanistan in  direct  violation  of  both 
the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925  and  the 
1972  Biological  and  Toxin  Weapons 
Convention.  Finally,  in  1979,  it  became 
apparent  that  the  Soviets  were  con- 
tinuing to  manufacture  and  store  bio- 
logical warfare  agents,  also  in  deliber- 
ate violation  of  the  1972  convention. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  denied  all 
charges  of  violations  in  Southeast  Asia 
and  Afghanistan.  Moreover,  in  retalia- 
tion the  Soviet  Union  countercharged 
that  the  United  States  was  the  source 
of  the  contaminants  and,  further,  that 
we  are^xperimenting  with  biological 
warfare  in  Afghanistan.  Further,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  obstructed  the 
United  Nations  efforts  to  investigate. 

In  sum,  the  United  States  has  been 
able  to  do  nothing  other  than  raise 
the  issue  through  a  series  of  de- 
marches and.  after  those  proved  inef- 
fective, through  public  complaints, 
that  have  been  equally  ineffective. 

This  is  the  only  situation  in  which 
the  top  U.S.  leadership  have  explicitly, 
luianlmously,  and  publically  accused 
the  Soviets  of  deliberate  arms  control 
violations.  It  is  interesting  that  this 
also  is  the  only  area  where  the  United 
States,  in  entering  into  the  treaty,  ac- 
knowledged that  means  of  verification 
were  totally  Inadequate  and  then  dis- 
counted the  need  to  verify,  perhaps 
because  the  United  States  previously 
had  decided  to  disarm  unilaterally  and 
perhaps  because,  as  stated  during  the 
hearings  on  the  treaty,  the  weapons 
were  not  considered  strategically  sig- 
nificant. This,  of  course,  was  mislead- 
ing because  at  that  time,  eminent  sci- 
entists privately  and  publically  warned 
that  developments  in  the  new  field  of 
genetic  engineering  soon  would  make 
biological  and  toxin  weapons  very  stra- 
tegically significant. 

The  major  watershed  in  United 
States-Soviet  nuclear  arms  control 
agreements  in  the  1970's  came  in  May 
1972,  an  election  year,  when  SALT  I 
and  the  basic  principles  of  relations 
were  signed  in  Moscow.  SALT  I  had 
two  parts,  the  ABM  Treaty  and  the  In- 
terim A^eement.  The  ABM  Treaty 
was  to  limit  each  party  to  two  ABM 
deployment  areas,  later  reduced  to 
one,  and  to  limit  ABM  technology  de- 
velopment. The  Interim  Agreement 
was  to  limit  competition  in  offensive 
strategic  arms  for  5  years  while  fur- 
ther negotiations  were  conducted. 
Competition  was  to  be  limited  by  plac- 
ing a  ceiling  on  the  nimiber  of  ICBM 
and  SLBM  launchers  and  by  limiting 
conversion  of  light  launchers  into 
launchers  for  modem  heavy  ICBM's. 
In  addition,  both  sides  agreed  not  to 
interfere  with  the  national  means  of 
technical  verification,  and  not  to  use 
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deliberate   concealment   measiures   to 
impede  verification. 

Before  examining  Soviet  and  U.S.  ac- 
tions covered  by  these  two  agreements 
over  the  enstilng  years,  it  is  useful  first 
to  consider  the  third  agreement,  the 
Declaration  of  Basic  Principles  of  Re- 
lations that  was  signed  3  days  after 
SALT  I,  but  which  is  usually  Ignored— 
It  is  not  even  contained  in  the  aimual 
Arms  Control  Agency's  "arms  control 
and  disarmament  agreement"  publica- 
tion—even though  It  is  explicity  cited 
in  the  preamble  of  subsequent  agree- 
ments, such  as  the  prevention  of  nu- 
clear war  agreement  and  SALT  n. 

In  the  declaration  of  basic  principles 
of  relations,  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  among  other  things, 
agreed  to  "do  their  utmost  to  avoid 
military  confrontation"  and  to  "exer- 
cise restraint."  The  declaration  clearly 
states: 

Both  sides  recognize  that  efforts  to  obtain 
unilateral  advantage  at  the  expense  of  the 
other,  directly  or  indirectly,  are  inconsistent 
with  these  objectives. 

The  parties  agreed  to  "continue  to 
make  special  efforts  to  limit  strategic 
armaments." 

Furthermore,  they  agreed  "to  pro- 
mote conditions  in  which  all  coimtries 
will  live  in  peace  and  security  and  will 
not  be  subject  to  outside  interference 
in  their  internal  affairs."  This  certain- 
ly lays  the  basis  for  valid  subsequent 
concern  over  diplomatic  "linkage." 
Good  behavior  is  explicitly  called  for 
in  the  SALT  I  Declaration  of  Basic 
Principles  of  Relations.  This  declara- 
tion is  very  important  to  consider  in 
deciding  how  to  interpret  possible  vio- 
lations or  circumventions,  as  well  as 
other  misbehavior  of  concern. 

In  interpreting  the  various  Soviet  ac- 
tions as  violations  or  circumventions, 
two  additional  important  consider- 
ations are  the  significance  of  the  ac- 
tions and  whether  they  relate  to  the 
spirit  or  letter  of  the  treaty. 

If  an  action  is  not  militarily  signifi- 
cant, is  it  still  important?  The  prob- 
lem, of  covu-se,  is  the  word  "signifi- 
cant." To  many  articulate  and  influen- 
clal  experts  in  the  arms  control  area. 
very  Jittle  at  present  is  militarily  sig- 
nificant because  the  levels  of  arma- 
ments are  so  high.  Anything  over  a 
few  hundred  weapons  is  deemed  insig- 
nificant according  to  this  view. 

This  view  is  then  directly  carried 
over  into  verification  and  specifically 
into  the  "adequacy"  or  "sufficiency" 
of  the  verification,  where  adequacy 
and  sufficiency  are  determined  by 
one's  beliefs  concerning  "significance." 
In  the  minimum  deterrence  view,  veri- 
fication is  really  a  nonproblem;  several 
thotisand  warheads  more  or  less  is  in- 
significant. 

Equally  subjective  is  the  question  of 
whether  it  is  the  letter  or  the  spirit  of 
the  agreement  that  the  signatories 
should  be  held  accountable  for,  and  in 
the  case  of  spirit,  this  would  include 
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how  unilateral  statements  should  be 
treated.  Some  of  the  most  serious 
problems  or  disagreements  that  have 
arisen  have  been  questions  of  interpre- 
tation, questions  of  "sharp  negotiating 
practices."  and  negotiating  "decep- 
tion." 

One  school  of  thought  is  that  the 
spirit  of  an  arms  control  agreement  ts 
a  U.S.  Invention,  and  something  to 
which  the  Soviets  cannot  be  held  ac- 
countable. On  the  other  hand,  in  most 
cases,  it  is  clear  that  the  Soviets  were 
aware  of  the  U.S.  concerns,  knew  at 
the  time  they  would  be  violated  and 
kept  silent  or  deliberately  misled 
American  negotiators.  Is  this  in  keep- 
ing with  the  basic  principles  of  rela- 
tions, specifically  the  principles  of  co- 
operation and  no  efforts  to  obtain  uni- 
lateral advantage? 

Esther  way.  from  the  American 
point  of  view  In  evaluating  the  entire 
arms  control  process,  what  has  to  be 
most  important  is  the  extent  to  which 
our  national  security  interests  are 
being  served  and  safeguarded.  If  objec- 
tives are  not  met.  if  the  treaty  in  ret- 
rospect is  regarded  as  a  bad  bargain, 
then,  the  entire  process  is  placed  at 
risk. 

Therefore,  in  the  following  review  of 
United  States  and  Soviet  action  under 
SALT  I,  and  later  under  SALT  II,  the 
criteria  for  evaluation  is  the  combina- 
tion of  military  significance,  specific 
treaty  terms,  and  the  basic  principles 
of  cooperation,  mutual  restraint,  and 
no  efforts  to  gain  unilateral  advantage 
as  agreed  to  in  the  1972  declaration  of 
basic  principles  of  relations. 

Following  the  SALT  I  agreement, 
the  United  States  scrupulously  com- 
plied with  aU  aspects  of  the  ABM  and 
the  interim  agreement.  The  main  issue 
raised  by  the  Soviets  concerned  small 
environmental  covers  placed  over  Min- 
uteman silos  for  weather  protection 
purposes.  These  were  removed  follow- 
ing Soviet  complaints. 

The  situation  with  Soviet  actions 
was  not  as  simple;  nor  were  their  reac- 
tions to  U.S.  complaints  so  responsive. 
There  have  been  a  variety  of  technical 
treaty  violations  by  the  Soviet  Union, 
including  failure  to  stay  within  the 
upper  limit  on  launchers  aUowed,  de- 
ployment of  ICBM's  in  disallowed 
areas,  for  example,  SS-ll's  at  SS-4 
sites  and  operational  SS-9's  at  test 
ranges,  opening  a  new  ABM  test  range 
without  prior  notification,  and  testing 
three  air  defense  systems— both  radars 
and  missiles— in  an  ABM  mode. 

Most  of  these  technical  violations  do 
not  ap[>ear  to  be  of  any  immediate  sig- 
nificance, although  some  people  might 
question  the  illegal  basing  of  SS-9  and 
SS-11  missiles  and  the  testing  of  air 
defense  systems  in  an  ABM  mode  as 
not  only  strategically  significant,  but 
also  as  a  major  threat  to  stability.  Part 
of  the  problem  in  assessing  signifi- 
cance in  such  cases,  is  that  the  signifi- 
cance really  may  not  be  apparent  until 


a  much  later  time.  This  is  especially 
true  in  regard  to  testing  air  defense 
systems  in  an  ABM  mode.  If  the  test 
leads  to  subsequent  models  that  have 
a  significant  capability  against  ICBM 
or  SLBM  warheads,  the  basis  for  a  na- 
tionwide defense  is  established.  And. 
with  the  recent  tests  of  the  SAM- 12  in 
an  ABM  mode,  this  is  exactly  what  ap- 
pears to  have  happened. 

The  SAM-12  is  a  new  mobUe  air  de- 
fense sjrstem  that  has  been  tested  in 
an  ABM  mode.  This  system  has  been 
tested  against  IRBM's  and  MRBM's 
and  has  been  assessed  as  effective 
against  pershing  and  missUes  aboard 
Poseidon  and  Trident  submarines.  The 
SAM-12  is  expected  to  go  into  produc- 
tion shortly  and  have  an  initial  operat- 
ing capability  in  the  mid-1980's.  With 
the  SAM-12,  the  Soviets  have  a  rela- 
tively cheap  ABM  system  that  can  be 
proliferated.  As  a  replacement  for  cur- 
rent air  defense  systems,  this  suggests 
the  procurement  of  thousands  of  dis- 
crete point  defense  systems,  which 
when  intemetted  may  provide  an  ef- 
fective nationwide  BtSD  capability. 
Because  it  is  mobile.  It  is  essentially 
covert  and  nontargetable.  which  is 
precisely  as  called  for  in  the  classified 
Soviet  general  staff  literature  in  the 
late  1960's. 

The  seriousness  of  this  Soviet  viola- 
tion of  the  ABM  Treaty  is  further  in- 
creased by  two  additional  Soviet  ac- . 
tions  that,  if  correctly  analyzed,  also 
could  be  very  significant  violations. 
These  are  the  construction  of  radars 
with  ass<%sed  battle  management  ca- 
pability at  five  locations  and  the  ap- 
parent development  of  a  rapidly  de- 
ployable  mobUe  ABM.  Together,  they 
also  could  provide  a  second  base  for  a 
nationwide  ABM  capability. 

These  combined  developments  mean 
the  Soviets  should  be  expected  to  have 
a  two-layered  nationwide  BMD  capa-- 
bility  coming  into  existence  within  5 
years.  And,  as  the  Soviets  themselves 
have  stated,  the  development  of  a  na-  • 
tionwide  ABM  capability  would  be  a 
most  strategically  significant  develop- 
ment,   one    that   would    have   major' 
impact  on  the  balance  of  power.  In  the 
just    released    bipartisan    Scrowcroft 
Commission  report  on  strategic  pro- 
grams, there  are  three  references  to 
the  Soviet  capability  to  now  breakout 
of  the  ABM  Treaty. 

The  most  significant  Soviet  violation 
or  circumvention,  labeled  a  "sharp 
practice"  by  Henry  Kissinger,  was  the 
Soviet  deployment  of  their  new  SS-19 
missile,  clearly  a  heavy  missile  as  de- 
fined by  SALT  I,  as  a  replacement  for 
the  light  SS-11  missile.  This  has  been 
acknowledged  as  significant  by  numer- 
ous top  U.S.  officials,  as  clearly  out- 
side the  spirit  of  the  agreement,  and, 
as  revealed  in  reports  from  sensitive 
intelligence  sources,  to  have  been 
known  and  considered  by  the  Soviet 
officials  during  the  negotiations— spe- 
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dfically  in  stonewalling  n.S.  efforts  to 
define  "light"  and  "heavy"  and  in  not 
responding  to  n.S.  unilateral  state- 
ments. Indeed,  Soviet  statements  ac- 
tively misled  the  United  States  about 
the  SS-19. 

Through  this  action  more  than  any 
other,  the  Soviet  Union  achieved  sub- 
stantial unilateral  advantage  in  offen- 
sive strategic  nuclear  ci4>abilitie8 
during  the  1970's.  It  is  hard  to  view 
this  action  as  in  any  sense  being  con- 
sistent with  the  basic  principles  of  re- 
lations or  with  U.S.  arms  control  ob- 
jectives. 

The  final  Soviet  indiscretion  during 
the  SALT  I  Agreement,  was  a  steady 
increase  in  the  use  of  deliberate  cam- 
ouflage, concealment,  and  deception 
designed  to  interfere  with  our  national 
technical  means  of  verification.  The 
known  measures  employed  include 
camouflage  of  ICBM  testing,  produc- 
tion, and  deployement;  concealment  of 
ballistic  missile  submarine  construc- 
tion and  berthing,  including  the 
famous  "rubber  submarine";  and  the 
encrjrption  of  missile  telemetry. 

Because  the  treaty  forbids  new  con- 
cealment and  deception  practices,  not 
continuation-of-old  practices,  one  can 
argue  that  all  the  preceding  examples 
were  merely  continuation  of  prior 
practices  and  do  not  constitute  viola- 
tions. One  also  can  argue  that  the  pre- 
ceding examples  were  not  violations 
because  national  technical  means  are 
not  defined  and  because  the  Soviet 
Union  still  considers  U.S.  satellite  sur- 
veillance as  illegal  spying. 

However,  there  is  no  question  about 
what  the  United  States  meant  during 
the  negotiations,  and  the  importance 
the  United  States  places  on  verifiabil- 
ity.  Consequently,  it  is  difficult  to 
label  these  Soviet  actions  as  anything 
other  than  significant  violations  of  the 
basic  principles  of  relations  and  of 
SALT  I,  particularly  because  they 
gradually  and  increasingly  have  been 
expanded  over  the  ensuring  years,  a 
Soviet  practice  that  will  be  discussed 
further  under  SALT  II. 

The  second  major  nuclear  arms  con- 
trol agreement  of  the  1970's  was  the 
Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty,  which 
limited  underground  nuclear  tests  to  a 
maximum  yield  of  150  kllotons.  Since 
the  treaty  yield  limit  went  into  effect 
in  1976,  the  Soviets  are  reported  to 
have  conducted  over  15  tests  in  excess 
of  the  150-kiloton  threshold.  In  two  re- 
ported cases,  even  the  lower  uncertain- 
ty bound  on  the  yield  calculation  was 
in  excess  of  150  kllotons,  with  one  re- 
ported to  have  been  400  Idlotons, 
grossly  in  excess  of  the  prescribed 
limit. 

The  United  States  has  repeatedly 
complained,  but  to  no  avail.  The  Sovi- 
ets continue  to  maintain  that  there 
have  been  no  violations:  and,  the  Sovi- 
ets turned  down  the  U.S.  proposal  to 
allow  on  site  inspection  at  each  others 


test  sites  to  help  resolve  the  compli- 
ance disagreement. 

The  last  event  of  the  1970's  was 
SALT  II.  Negotiations  began  in  No- 
vember 1972,  and  ended  with  the  sign- 
ing of  the  agreement  in  Vienna  on 
June  18,  1979.  The  principal  U.S.  ob- 
jectives were  to  correct  the  launcher 
number  inequalities  registered  in 
SALT  I,  establish  equal  limits  on  the 
nimiber  of  strategic  nuclear  delivery 
vehicles,  begin  to  reduce  those  num- 
bers, and  restrain  further  qualitative 
developments  that  might  threaten 
future  stability. 

SALT  II  negotiations  encountered 
numerous  difficulties  in  trying  to  deal 
with  different  forces,  systems,  and 
concepts.  Trj^lng  to  corral  the  entire 
panoply  of  Soviet  delivery  vehicles, 
and  do  so  in  a  manner  that  was  verifia- 
ble, perhaps  was  the  treaty's  imdoing. 
And  when  SALT  II  was  presented  to 
the  Senate  for  its  advice  and  consent, 
it  quickly  became  apparent  that  the 
treaty  was  in  trouble. 

Before  considering  the  U.S.  and 
Soviet  actions  under  SALT  II,  it  is 
worth  reviewing  the  main  reasons  why 
the  Senate  and  the  public  would  not 
support  the  treaty,  which  then  caused 
the  President  to  defer  its  active  con- 
sideration. First,  the  treaty  was  simply 
too  complex,  and  exactly  those  factors 
that  made  the  treaty  complex  were 
such  that  a  party  not  wanting  to  be 
constrained  by  the  treaty,  was  not. 
The  loopholes  were  said  to  be  suffi- 
ciently large  to  drive  a  Mack  truck 
through.  This  was  judged  especially 
important  to  those  who  opposed  the 
treaty  because  of  the  actions  by  the 
Soviet  Union  that  were  clearly  outside 
the  spirit  of  SALT  I,  such  as  SS-19  de- 
ployment, SAM  testing  in  ABM  modes, 
and  increased  use  of  concealment  and 
deception  measures. 

The  consensus  was  that  SALT  I  had 
been  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  SALT  II  put  no  signif- 
icant constraints  on  the  Soviets  and 
was  even  more  disadvantageous  to 
America. 

The  feeling  of  Inequality,  which  was 
made  a  major  public  issue  by  the  com- 
mittee on  the  present  danger,  was 
heightened  by  a  growing  concern  over 
the  general  misbehavior  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

By  1979,  it  was  clear  that  SALT  I  did 
not  stop  the  buildup  in  Soviet  nuclear 
capability.  This  buildup  took  on  an  es- 
pecially ominous  character  with  the 
deployment  of  the  SS-18  and  SS-19 
missiles  and  the  newly  revised  assess- 
ments of  Soviet  missile  accuracy,  both 
of  which  raised  concerns  of  Soviet  first 
strike  intentions  and  potential. 

It  was  also  clear  that  detente.  SALT 
I,  and  SALT  II  had  not  resulted  in  im- 
proved U.S.-Soviet  relations  or  in  a 
more  peaceful,  secure  world.  Soviet  in- 
stigation and  active  support  of  revolu- 
tionary movements  in  Third  World 
areas  and  sabotage  of  U^  relations 


with  those  countries,  had  taken  on  a 
new  and  greatly  expanded  dimension 
in  the  1970's.  The  declaration  of  basic 
principles  of  relations  notwithstand- 
ing, there  certainly  was  no  diplomatic 
"linkage"  in  the  -Soviet  mind,  or  at 
least  not  the  type  the  United  States 
had  expected  to  be  associated  with  de- 
tente and  continued  arms  control  ne- 
gotiation, as  spelled  out  in  the  declara- 
tion. 

The  three  events  that  sealed  the 
fate  of  SALT  II,  at  least  up  to  the 
present,  were  first,  the  revealing  in 
July  and  August  1979,  of  the  prssence 
of  a  combat  brigade  in  Cuba;  second, 
the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan  in 
December  1979;  and  2  months  later, 
the  revealing  of  a  large  scale  anthrax 
accident  that  had  taken  place  at 
Sverdlovsk  the  previous  April  and  that 
indicated  that  the  Soviets  were  active- 
ly violating  the  biological  and  toxin 
weapons  convention  that  had  taken 
effect  only  4  years  earlier.  And,  woven 
in  amongst  these  "indiscretions,"  was 
the  emergence  of  evidence  that  strong- 
ly suggested  that  the  Soviets  were  vio- 
lating or  circiunventing  SALT  I  in  the 
variety  of  ways  mentioned  earlier. 

All  the  above,  coupled  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  SALT  II  treaty  language 
itself,  caused  the  administration  and 
the  proposed  treaty  to  lose  credibility. 

SALT  II.  although  not  officiaUy 
withdrawn  from  Senate  consideration, 
was  set  aside  and  the  treaty  has  yet  to 
be  ratified.  Consequently,  there  is  con- 
siderable question  of  how  to  view 
Soviet  and  U.S.  actions  following  sign- 
ing of  the  treaty.  Are  violations  chal- 
lengeable or  not? 

At  times,  there  have  been  questions 
whether  either  the  Soviet  Union  or 
the  United  States  felt  bound  by  the 
treaty.  The  U.S.  policy  is  not  to  under- 
cut SALT  II  as  long  as  the  Soviets 
show  equal  restraint.  The  Soviets  are 
not  known  to  have  made  a  high-level 
commitment  to  observe  SALT  II,  but 
have  informally  indicated  they  have 
been  complying  with  the  terms  of  the 
treaty. 

Rather  than  get  lost  in  the  legal 
morass,  or  likewise  in  the  technicali- 
ties of  the  treaty  itself,  it  seems  more 
useful  to  examine  subsequent  actions 
as  indications  of  intentions  and  for  the 
lessons  that  possibly  can  be  drawn. 

The  United  States  has  clearly  com- 
plied with  all  aspects  of  the  SALT  II 
treaty.  Internal  DOD  directives  ad- 
dress all  the  terms  and  insure  that  de- 
velopers and  planners  understand  that 
they  are  as  constrained  by  the  terms 
of  SALT  II  as  much  as  they  would  be 
had  it  been  ratified.  Niunerous  specific 
actions  regarding  deployed  weapon 
systems  have  been  taken  that  further 
reflect  this  adherence. 

With  the  Soviet  actions,  again,  sever- 
al major  concerns  have  arisen.  The  ac- 
tions of  greatest  concern  have  been 
rapid  reload  and  ref  ire  exercises  of  the 


SS-18  missile;  concealed  deployment 
of  banned  mobile  SS-16  missiles  at  the 
Plesetsk  Test  Range:  deployment  of 
long  range  air-to-surface  cruise  mis- 
siles on  TU-95  Bear  intercontinental 
bombers  and  on  Backfire  bombers, 
which  greatly  increases  their  intercon- 
tinental attack  capability;  almost  total 
encryption  of  the  telemetry  associated 
with  the  testing  of  all  significant  mis- 
siies;  development  of  two  new  types  of 
ICBM's;  testing  of  a  new  mobUe  air  de- 
fense system.  SAM-12,  in  an  ABM 
mode;  further  increased  strategic  cam- 
ouflage, concealment,  and  deception 
designed  to  interfere  with  the  U.S.  na- 
tional means  of  technical  verification; 
and  finally,  evidence  of  direct  attack 
on  one  of  the  U.S.  national  technical 
means  with  blinding  laser  radiation. 

The  impUcations  of  this  panoply  of 
Soviet  indiscretions  are  quite  simple: 
Verification  of  Soviet  compliance  is 
now  an  obvious  major  problem  for  the 
United  SUtes.  More  and  more,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  arms  control  process 
has  had  little  effect  on  Soviet  nuclear 
weapons  programs,  and  the  declara- 
tion of  basic  principles  of  relations  is 
clearly  ineffective  and  Inoperative. 

Verification  is  a  major  problem  for 
two  main  reasons.  First,  the  telemetry 
encryption  prevents  accurate  assess- 
ments of  Soviet  missile  capabilities, 
such  as  range  and  payload.  In  terms  of 
capabilities,  this  is  significant. 

For  example,  Soviet  telemetry  en- 
cryption prevents  assessment  of  criti- 
cal ^20  parameters.  We  cannot 
assess  whether  the  SS-20,  whose  de- 
ployment continues,  has  an  interconti- 
nental capability.  There  is  consider- 
able disagreement  over  the  SS-20 
range— it  could  be  greater  than  the 
5,000-km  range  that  is  most  often  asso- 
ciated with  it.  A  mere  10-percent  in- 
crease would  put  the  SS-20  into  the 
SALT  II  ICBM  category.  The  missile 
range  clearly  becomes  intercontinental 
if  the  payload  is  reduced  to  one  war- 
head. And.  in  this  regard,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  recall  that  each  of  the  three 
warheads  said  to  make  up  the  current 
SS-20  payload  is  larger  than  most 
Minuteman  warheads.  It  is  also  an 
intercontinental  missile  if  it  is  de- 
ployed northward  into  the  Kola  Pe- 
ninsula or  Kamchatka  area,  from 
which  the  missile  can  reach  most  of 
the  United  States. 

The  SS-20,  with  either  1,  2,  or  3  war- 
heads, could  be  an  excellent  land- 
based  strategic  reserve,  and  also  could 
play  a  major  role  in  a  Soviet  surprise 
first  strike  because  of  its  ability  to 
launch  out  of  unexpected  areas,  thus 
confusing  the  defense  satellite  warn- 
ing system.  Moreover,  there  is  no 
target  base  in  Europe  that  comes  even 
close  to  justifying  the  system,  both  in 
terms  of  quantity  and  quality. 

The  second  problem  of  verification  is 
the  result  of  mobile  missiles,  the  SS- 
16.  SS-20,  and  perhaps  the  most 
recent  PL-5.  which  is  described  as  an 


intercontinental  mobile  missile  follow- 
on  to  the  SS-20  or  SS-16.  Since  the 
early  1960's.  the  Soviets  have  stressed 
the  need  for  mobile  missiles  for  surviv- 
ability. Because  of  their  ability  to 
change  location  and  their  relative  ease 
of  concealment  and  camouflage,  sur- 
vivability is  achieved  because  the 
enemy  cannot  effectively  find  and 
target  the  missiles. 

This  makes  verification  a  serious 
problem  in  two  ways:  First,  the  mis- 
siles are  almost  impossible  to  find  and, 
hence,  to  verify.  Verification  of  pro- 
duction probably  is  even  harder. 
Second,  they  bring  into  question  the 
SALT  I  practice  whereby  counting 
silos  was  considered  tantamoimt  to 
counting  launchers,  and  that,  in  turn, 
to  coxmting  missiles.  In  this  latter 
sense,  mobile  mlssUes  do  not  make  ver- 
ification more  difficult,  they  only 
make  non-silo-based  missiles  more  dif- 
ficult to  ign<(Pe.  Now,  to  verify  the 
number  of  strategic  offensive  missiles, 
it  l}ecomes  necessary  to  recognize  and 
account  for  the  thousands  of  extra 
missiles  known  to  exist  but  not  con- 
tained in  the  silos.  Further,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  estimate  with  credibility 
quantities  of  mobile  missiles  merely  by 
counting  buildings  within  which  they 
are  "believed"  to  be  stored. 

The  two  new  Soviet  ICBM's  PL-4 
and  PL-5.  are  also  significant  in  that 
they  further  support  the  argimient 
that  the  arms  control  process  has  not 
had  any  appreciable  effect  on  the 
Soviet  arms  development  process  or 
schedule.  The  Soviet  system  continues 
to  turn  out  new  and  improved  capabili- 
ties, contrary  to  U.S.  expectations  for 
the  strategic  arms  limitation  process. 

Nor  are  the  Soviet  developments  the 
result  of  a  "mindless  momentimi." 
often  attributed  to  the  Soviet  system. 
The  capabilities  that  emerge  are  well 
designed  and  carefully  planned  to  sup- 
port Soviet  military  doctrine  in  an  ef- 
ficient and  coherent  manner.  About 
the  only  thing  they  do  not  fit  Is  the 
U.S.  mirror  image  doctrine  often  at- 
tributed to  them. 

In  addition  to  the  above  actions  that 
can  be  considered  as  challenging,  if 
not  conflicting  with  the  terms  of  the 
SALT  II  treaty,  all  the  Soviet  actions 
in  areas  that  contributed  to  the  defer- 
ral of  the  treaty  from  active  Senate 
consideration  in  1980  have  continued 
through  1983  and,  in  most  cases,  have 
become  all  the  more  alarming.  In  the 
case  of  Cuba,  nuclear  capable  aircraft 
(Mig-23's  and  TU-95  Bear  bombers) 
are  now  based  and  being  staged 
through  the  island.  Nuclear  subma- 
rines of  the  Golf  and  Echo  class  have 
been  identified  at  the  Cienfuegos  Sub 
Base. 

The  Soviet  war  against  Afghanistan 
continues.  The  use  of  toxin  and  lethal 
chemical  weapons  in  Laos,  Kampu- 
chea, and  Afghanistan  has  been  inten- 
sified. Most  recently,  there  has  been 
the  Soviet  invasion  threat  and  imposi- 


tion of  martial  law  in  Poland  and  asso- 
ciated restrictions  in  individual  free- 
doms, which  is  only  one  of  a  continu- 
ing succession  of  blatant  violations  by 
the  Soviet  Union  of  the  Helsinki 
Agreement. 

Finally,  there  is  the  ominous  cloud 
of  suspicion  associated  with  the  possi- 
ble Soviet  involvement  in  the  attempt- 
ed assassination  of  the  Pope. 

Looking  back  over  the  past  25-year 
history  of  arms  control,  the  UjS.  objec- 
tives for  the  most  paxi  have  been 
honest  and  sincere.  The  best  encapsu- 
lation of  the  U.S.  objective  has  been, 
as  best  expressed  by  President  Kenne- 
dy, to  "put  the  nuclear  genie  back  in 
the  bottle." 

At  the  same  time,  in  assessing  the 
Soviet  objectives,  it  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly difficult  not  to  give  consid-  . 
erable  credence  to  the  conclusions 
from  a  1973  British  intelligence  report 
on  a  meetiiig  of  high  level  East  Euro- 
pean officials  at  which  the  Soviet  Gen- 
eral Secretary,  Leonid  Brezhnev,  ex- 
plained that  detente  was  really  a  ruse 
designed  to  better  enable  the  Soviets 
to  gain  overall  military  superiority. 
This  report  was  suppressed  by  high 
U.S.  officials  at  the  time  because  it  ran 
counter  to  UJS.  dfetente  policy. 

Last  month,  Henry  Kissinger,  in  a  ■ 
time  magazine  article,  wrote. 

If  the  Sovlete  refuse  to  discuss  such  a  pro-  i 
posal  (his  new  approach  to  arms  control), 
one  of  three  conclusions  is  inescapable:  (A) 
Their  arms  program  aims  for  strategic  supe- 
riority, if  not  by  design,  then  by  momentum: 
(B)  they  believe  strategic  edges  can  be 
translated  into  political  advantages:  (C) 
arms  control  to  the  Soviets  is  an  aspect  of 
political  warfare  whose  aim  is  not  reciprocal 
stability  but  unilateral  advantage. 

Mr.  President,  looking  back,  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  all  three  of  these  con- 
clusions already  should  have  been 
reached. 

Having  reviewed  the  somewhat  sorry 
accomplishments  of  our  arms  control 
efforts  over  the  past  25  years,  I  would 
like  to  sum  up  the  lessons  we  should 
have  learned  and  then  suggest  some 
changes  that  I  would  like  to  see  the 
new  Arms  Control  Director  seriously 
consider. 

The  principal  conclusions  are  first, 
the  product  of  the  past  has  been  dis- 
appointing and  therefore  changes  in 
expectation  or  in  approach  or  both  are 
called  for,  second,  rushing  to  achieve  a 
treaty  by  a  certain  date  has  been 
counter-productive,  third,  there  are 
very  few  areas  where  the  meaningful 
mutuality  of  interest  essential  for  real 
progress  appears  to  exist,  fourth,  veri- 
fication of  Soviet  compliance  is  unat- 
tainable with  current  approaches  and 
new  approaches  need  to  be  identified, 
and  fifth,  the  arms  control  process  ap- 
pears to  suffer  badly  from  a  lack  of  ef- 
fective leadership  in  policy  formula- 
tion and  direction. 

In  reviewing  the  accomplishments  of 
the  arms  control  process,  it  is  hard  to 
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conclude  that  it  has  served  United 
States  national  security  interests  well. 
The  process  has  not  contributed  to 
stability  or  to  better  United  States- 
Soviet  relations.  It  has  not  resulted  in 
any  change  in  Soviet  International  be- 
havior. It  has  not  had  any  significant 
effect  on  Soviet  wei^jon  acquisition 
policy. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  process  has 
been  accompanied  by  a  substantial  de- 
cline in  relative  U.S.  military 
strength— the  result  of  simultaneous 
U.S.  restraint  in  the  face  of  continuing 
Soviet  expansion. 

This  does  not  mean  that  arms  con- 
trol efforts  should  cease.  The  dangers 
of  nuclear  weapons  and  nuclear  war 
are  too  severe  not  to  continue  a  major 
arms  control  effort.  The  above  conclu- 
sion only  means  that  the  product  of 
the  past  has  been  disappointing  and 
that  changes  in  expectations  or  ap- 
proach are  warranted,  if  not  essential, 
to  achieve  meaningful  progress. 

One  serious  problem  in  our  ap- 
proach to  arms  control  has  been  the 
rush  to  achieve  results  for  immediate 
political  payoff.  This  has  been  coun- 
terproductive. Most  serious  problems 
could  have  been  (or  were)  anticipated 
during  the  negotiation  processes,  but 
were  not  resolved  in  the  haste  to  reach 
agreement.  This  was  clearly  true  of 
the  interim  agreement  and  SALT  II. 

The  failure  to  resolve  differences,  if 
anything,  has  damaged  the  process  be- 
cause subsequent  actions  that  were 
considered  "at  odds  with  the  spirit  of 
the  treaty,"  in  retrospect  were  directly 
related  to  the  negotiating  problems. 
This,  in  turn,  resulted  in  attacks  of 
"sharp  practices"  and  "negotiating  de- 
ception." which  have  the  effect  of  dis- 
crediting the  entire  process. 

That  is,  the  problem  in  the  approach 
is  not  just  that  the  Soviets  cheat,  but 
also  that  the  United  States  sacrifices 
care  and  assumes  unnecessary  risks  to 
its  security  in  the  name  of  progress- 
progress  that  has  turned  out  to  be  illu- 
sory and  contrary  to  U.S.  national  se- 
ciuity  interests. 

And,  this  problem  of  reconciling  dif- 
ferences during  negotiatiAis  should  be 
expected  to  grow  more  severe.  The 
shear  complexity  of  SALT-II  and  the 
problems  in  start  are  worse — indicates 
that  unless  both  sides  share  roughly 
mutual  interests  and  intentions,  it 
may  be  quite  difficult  to  negotiate  a 
safe  and  equitable  agreement  on  a  rea- 
sonably encompassing  or  comprehen- 
sive treaty.  This  may  be  especially  se- 
rious because  both  sides  do  not  appear 
to  share  many  mutual  interests  or  in- 
tentions. 

In  fact,  there  appears  to  be  very 
little  mutuality  in  United  States  and 
Soviet  foreign  policy  and  arms  control 
interests  or  objectives.  In  ^siwsRiry^  in- 
terests or  intent,  it  is  important  to  ex- 
amine actions  not  words.  In  examining 
actions,  the  results  of  the  process 
speak  for  themselves.  It  is  difficult  to 


find  much  congruence  of  interests  or 
intent. 

Assessing  interests  or  intent  is  fur- 
ther a  problem  because  of  Soviet  ideol- 
ogy. In  particular,  the  meanings  they 
assign  to  words,  is  alien  to  most  Ameri- 
cans. Words  such  as  "peace."  "peace- 
ful coexlstance,"  "defense,"  "noninter- 
ference," simply  do  not  have  meanings 
in  American  dictionaries  that  are  in 
any  sense  similar  to  their  Soviet  coun- 
terparts. The  failure  of  many  UJB.  ne- 
gotiators to  recognize  and  understand 
this  is  obvious  in  the  very  language  of 
many  agreements,  for  example  the 
basic  principles  of  relations  and  the  bi- 
ological and  toxin  weapons  conven- 
tion. 

Unpleasant  as  the  thought  may  be, 
our  objective  to  "put  the  nuclear  genie 
back  in  the  bottle."  may  be  unrealistic, 
given  the  political  and  ideological  dif- 
ferences between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  is  not  a  call  to  build  arms.  It  is 
merely  warning  that  U.S.  security  In- 
terests, including  arms  control,  might 
be  better  served  by  channeling  efforts 
into  areas  where  there  might  be  some 
prospect  for  meaningful  agreement, 
rather  than  continuing  to  try  to  nego- 
tiate nuclear  weapons  out  of  existence. 
The  results  of  the  arms  control  proc- 
ess over  the  past  25  years  suggests 
that  the  weapons  are  not  about  to  go 
out  of  existence.  It  may  even  be  unre- 
alistic to  expect  to  achieve  substantial 
reductions.  These  possibilities,  albeit 
unpleasant,  need  to  be  faced. 

In  reviewing  the  various  arms  con- 
trol problems,  two  areas  where  there 
may  be  common  interests  are  nonpro- 
lif  eration  and  reducing  the  risks  of  ac- 
cidental war.  In  regard  to  the  second, 
there  has  been  a  small  but  growing 
recognition  that  instead  of  focusing 
almost  sole  attention  on  numbers  of 
weapons,  we  should  direct  increased 
attention  to  the  problem  of  how  nucle- 
ar war  or  other  wars  might  start,  and 
look  for  ways  to  guard  against  that 
event  or  reduce  its  likelihood.  This  is 
an  area  that  deserves  greatly  increased 
attention. 

To  place  verification  in  the  proper 
perspective,  it  is  essential  to  recognize 
that  verification  is  only  half  of  the 
problem.  Enforcing  compliance  is  the 
other  half.  Another  observation  is 
that  there  Is  no  way  of  enforcing  com- 
pliance against  the  wiU  of  the  noncom- 
plying  party,  which  generally  will  be 
the  case  when  the  noncomplying  party 
is  deliberately  noncomplying. 

Pertiaps  the  more  serious  complaint 
levied  against  the  overall  approach  of 
the  current  administration  has  been 
the  apparent  lack  of  a  definite  policy, 
and  of  little  central  direction.  The  ad- 
ministration is  l>eing  subjected  to  pres- 
sures from  a  variety  of  directions  to 
get  moving  seriously  on  arms  control, 
and.  except  for  the  President,  no  one 
appears  able  to  respond  effectively. 


Policies  appear  to  be  developed 
mainly  to  counter  pressure  from  Con- 
gress and  the  media.  INF  and  START, 
to  all  outward  impressions,  are  valid 
examples  of  this  reactive  problem.  Im- 
portant issues  appear  to  l>e  left  to  the 
inevitable  compromises  of  bureaucrat- 
ic politics,  which  produces  ample  iner- 
tia, but  little  progress.  The  verifica- 
tion/compliance and  chemical/ biologi- 
cal/toxins areas  are  two  good  exam- 
ples of  this  problem. 

Verification  was  not  a  serious  issue 
in  the  past,  because  of  the  mystique 
associated  with  national  technical 
means:  because  of  a  widespread  belief 
that.  whUe  the  Soviets  might  exploit 
every  loophole  and  technicality,  they 
would  not  deliberately  cheat;  and  be- 
cause there  was  no  history,  that  is.  no 
data  base  or  experience,  to  draw  upon. 

All  these  perceptions  have  changed, 
and  it  should  be  clear  that  verification 
has  rapidly  become  the  Achilles'  heel 
of  arms  control.  Yet.  no  one  has  taken 
charge,  or  has  been  aUowed  to  take 
charge,  of  this  area,  and  congressional 
concern  over  the  types  of  violations 
and  circumventions  previously  men- 
tioned is  rapidly  mounting. 

The  chemical,  biological,  and  toxin 
area,  as  discussed  earlier,  is  the  main 
area  where  the  Soviets  have  been  di- 
rectly and  imequivocaUy  accused  by 
the  Reagan  administration  of  deliber- 
ate violations.  It  seems  that  this 
should  have  important  implications 
for  the  entire  arms  control  process; 
yet  the  administration  has  not  estab- 
lished any  policy  or  course  of  action 
designed  to  bring  about  compliance  or 
deal  with  the  consequences  of  compli- 
ance failure. 

As  indicated  above,  the  reasons  for 
suggesting  new  initiatives  to  improve 
the  arms  control  process  and  increase 
the  likelihood  of  achieving  meaningful 
progress  in  a  desirable  direction  while 
simultaneously  avoiding  the  types  of 
disappointments  and  threats  to  U.S. 
security  that  have  resulted  from  the 
arms  control  process  over  the  past  two 
decades. 

Clearly,  the  ongoing  INF  and 
START  negotiations  are  well  defined 
and  should  not  be  disturbed  without 
major  cause.  The  original  objectives 
set  by  President  Reagan,  in  INF  to 
eliminate  intermediate  systems  entire- 
ly, and  in  START  to  reduce  strategic 
nuclear  arms  to  significantly  lower 
and  equal  levels,  certainly  appear  to  be 
valid  and  meritorious.  There  is  no 
reason  that  the  United  States  cannot 
continue  to  strive  to  achieve  these 
original  INF  and  START  objectives, 
while  carefully  evaluating  possible 
conceptual  Improvements  or  alterna- 
tive guidelines. 

The  INF  objective,  to  eliminate  In- 
termediate range  systems,  is  good  for 
three  reasons:  It  is  a  simple  concept, 
noncompliance  is  probably  easiest  to 
identify,  and  follow-on  actions,  for  ex- 


a]m>le,  elimination  of  short-range  mis- 
siles, are  easy  to  envision. 

But.  pressure  has  already  caused  the 
Reagan  admhilstration  to  back  off  of 
this  "aero  base"  option,  which  if  suc- 
cessful would  result  in  a  treaty  that 
suffers  from  most  of  the  defects  of  the 
past  The  current  yielding  in  process, 
proposing  an  interim  agreement  in 
route  to  the  zero  base,  is  reminiscent 
of  the  SALT  I  interim  agreement  and 
should  be  expected  to  be  equally  inef- 
fective. However,  while  such  a  treaty 
would  be  technically  deficient  and  un- 
verifiable,  because  most  of  the  pres- 
sure is  coming  from  European  NATO 
countries,  a  bad  treaty  that  NATO  de- 
cides it  wants,  at  least  would  not  be 
disharmonious  insofar  as  the  alliance 
is  concerned. 

The  START  objective,  to  reduce  the 
levels  of  strategfic  nuclear  arms,  is 
good  because  it  recognizes  the  need  to 
reduce  the  stockpiles  if  meaningful  ac- 
complishments are  to  be  achieved  and 
especially  because  as  a  collateral  con- 
dition the  need  for  cooperative  meas- 
ures of  verification  visibly  brings  out 
the  severe  disabilities  of  the  national 
technical  means  of  verification.  How- 
ever, insofar  as  there  are  substantial 
questions  regarding  what  is  to  be  re- 
duced and  what  is  meant  by  coopera- 
tive measures,  START  appears  headed 
for  serious  trouble. 

START  appears  to  be  headed  back 
into  many  of  the  SALT  I  and  SALT  U 
traps— lack  of  attention  to  equality, 
limits  that  are  not  limits,  an  absence 
of  verifiability.  and  a  failure  to  com- 
prehend the  impact  on  national  securi- 
ty—and also  SALT  I  and  SALT  11.  in 
large  measure  the  result  of  haste  to 
see  results. 

Therefore,  the  best  suggestion  for 
START  and  INF  is  to  recognize  the  se- 
rious inherent  difficulties  in  the  proc- 
ess and  stop  raising  false  expectations 
by  placing  artificial  time  constraints, 
such  as  an  INF  treaty  by  the  end  of 
1983  or  a  START  agreement  "in  time" 
for  the  1984  election.  These  artificial 
time  constraints  are  most  serious  as 
they  apply  to  START. 

In  START,  the  actual  nuclear  capa- 
bilities and  intentions  of  the  parties 
are  expected  to  dominate  the  process. 
At  the  same  time,  it  might  be  appro- 
priate to  review  the  priorities  of  nego- 
tiating the  "systems"  terms  or  verifi- 
cation terms.  A  major  portion  of  the 
negotiating  effort  should  address  the 
problems  of  verification  and  compli- 
ance. Agreement  on  system  defini- 
tions, numbers,  and  deployments  will 
be  of  little  avail  without  satisfactory 
means  of  handling  verification  and 
compliance.  There  Is  not  even  agree- 
ment on  what  are  national  technical 
means  or  what  constitutes  interfer- 
ence, or  what  camouflage,  conceal- 
ment, cover,  and  deception  is  allowed 
and  what  is  not  allowed.  None  of  the 
negotiations  have  taken  the  time  to  re- 
solve these  types  of  critical  questions. 


In  reviewing  the  potential  for  flexi- 
bility in  the  "ssNstems"  terms  of 
START,  achieving  substantial  reduc- 
tions in  one  step  along  the  lines  of  the 
START  proposal  simply  may  not  be  in 
the  cards.  Further,  considering  the 
past,  negotiating  substantial  reduc- 
tions in  one  step  easily  could  be  con- 
sidered too  risky. 

An  alternative  i4>proach  to  consider 
is  a  longer  term  approach  composed  of 
a  sequence  of  discrete  and  well-spaced 
smaller,  less  substantial  steps.  This  99- 
proach  would  enable  the  parties  in  be- 
tween steps  to  assess  the  other  side's 
intentions  and  behavior  at  minimal 
risk. 

One  guideline  might  be  to  not  agree 
to  any  restraints  that  the  United 
States  Is  not  willing  to  undertake  uni- 
laterally; that  is.  agree  to  no  restraints 
that  would  be  judged  to  be  detrimen- 
tal to  United  States  national  security 
interests,  assuming  the  Soviet  Union 
does  not  undertake  similar  restraints. 
In  this  approach,  the  future  prospects 
become  based  on  satisfaction  with  past 
performance  rather  tlian  on  speciila- 
tion  about  Soviet  behavior  or  inten- 
tions or  on  the  politics  of  achieving 
substantial  immediate  results. 

This  same  approach  might  help  ease 
the  verification  and  compliance  prob- 
lem. That  is,  it  may  be  more  sensible 
to  seek  agreements  where  verification 
and  compliance  are  used  to  judge  the 
possibility  of  moving  forward  as  much 
as  to  assess  the  past. 

A  related  worthwhile,  if  not  essen- 
tial, effort  is  to  make  verification  and 
compliance  a  two-way  street.  This 
problem  is  presently  only  a  UJS.  prob- 
lem. The  Soviets  have  no  problem.  A 
major  effort  of  the  verification  activi- 
ties should  be  to  shift  the  verification 
burden  off  the  back  of  the  United 
States  national  technical  means  and 
onto  the  back  of  Soviet  secrecy  and  de- 
ception where  it  belongs.  There  are 
many  actions  available  to  support  such 
a  conceptual  shift,  but  few  if  any  have 
been  undertaken  or  even  examined. 
There  has  not  even  been  a  comprehen- 
sive study  of  Soviet  secrecy,  cover,  and 
deception  practices.  Considering  the 
problems  of  SALT  I  and  SALT  II  and 
the  inherent  importance  of  verifica- 
tion, which  can  be  viewed  as  the  art  of 
penetrating  Soviet  secrecy,  cover,  and 
deception,  such  a  study  would  seem  to 
be  of  the  highest  priority. 

As  a  general  recommendation,  there 
is  a  strong  need  to  develop  a  full 
awareness  of  the  past.  In  Western  bu- 
reaucracies, there  Is  a  strong  tendency 
to  forget  the  past,  that  is.  to  look  for- 
ward, not  back;  do  not  cry  over  spilt 
milk.  This  tendency  is  especially 
strong  in  the  United  States.  However, 
imless  the  mistakes  of  the  past  are 
surfaced  and  understood,  they  are 
bound  to  be  repeated.  This  is  exactly 
what  happened  in  SALT  II  and  it  is 
beginning  to  happen  in  START.  We 
cannot  make  informed  decisions  on 


changes  imless  the  past  is  tmderstood 
and  corrected. 

The  need  for  a  critical  and  continu- 
ing review  of  the  past  in  the  process  of 
managing  the  present  and  formulating 
future  plans  and  priorities  cannot  be 
overestimated.  This  is  especially  appli-  . 
cable  to  violations  and  circumventions. 
The  U.S.  practice  of  continuing  to 
forget  the  past  In  order  to  move  for- 
ward does  not  enable  true  forward 
movement,  and  quite  likely  signals 
Moscow  that  the  United  States  is 
really  not  serious  about  the  need  for 
bilateral  arms  control. 

Does  it  make  sense  for  the  United 
States  or  any  other  nation  to  continue  . 
to  talk  about  a  new  chemical  warfare 
treaty  at  Geneva  when  the  1925 
Geneva  protocol  and  1975  Biological 
and  Toxin  Weapons  Convention  are 
being  actively  violated  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Its  allies  or  when  these 
treaties  are  even  suspected  of  being 
violated?  How  can  START  or  INP  . 
move  forward  with  credibility  when 
SALT  I  and  SALT  II  have  been  violat- 
ed, or  are  suspected  of  being  violated? 
How  can  one  plan  to  reduce  the  al- 
lowed nuclear  test  threshold  when  the 
current  threshold  is  being  exceeded? 

As  a  matter  of  priority,  compliance 
and  enforcement  issues  deserve  critical 
high-level  attention.  The  tendency  to 
forgive  and  forget  the  evidence,  look 
for  reasons  to  excuse  or  downplay  the 
issues,  change  the  measure  (the 
"shririking  ruler"),  and  counterefforts 
to  raise  the  issues  by  admonishing  the 
"wolf-cryers"  that  their  rhetoric  is 
"anti-Soviet"  and  counterproductive, 
have  not  worked  and  should  be  dis- 
carded. 

A  new  approach  Is  called  for.  It 
should  not  Just  look  forward.  The 
future  is  critically  dependent  on  the 
past.  It  is  crucial  to  begin  by  recon- 
structing the  past  and  resolve  all  past 
issues  with  satisfaction  while  dealing 
with  the  present  and  future. 

The  Swedish  diplomatic  effort,  sup- 
ported and  encouraged  by  the  United 
States,  to  reconvene  the  BW/(;W 
States  Parties  Convention  to  address 
futiu*  compliance  rather  than  the 
1976-83  violations  and  inspection  prob- 
lems is  a  good  example  of  evading  the 
real  problem  and,  in  effect,  assisting 
the  Soviet  cause  by  rendering  ineffec- 
tive exactly  that  mechanism  that 
should  be  used  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem. 

A  case  file  on  each  incident— both 
violations  and  circumventions— should 
be  opened.  Circumventions  should  be 
treated  as  violations  under  the  1972 
Basic  Principles  of  Relations  Agree- 
ment. This  file  should  be  kept  open 
for  20  years  or  until  the  incident  is  re- 
solved. Incidents  can  take  a  long  time 
to  develop  sufficiently  for  the  total 
significance  to  be  xmderstood  and  as- 
sessed. Two  good  examples  of  this  are 
SAM  testing  in  ABM  modes  and  mis- 
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sile  test  telemetry  encryption.  In  both 
cases,  the  significance  of  mld-1970's 
violations  did  not  really  get  wide- 
spread appreciation  until  1983. 

Each  Incident  should  be  examined 
from  both  a  pro  and  con  perspective. 
Because  the  natural  tendency  of  the 
bureaucracy  is  to  want  to  find  compli- 
ance and  not  raise  problems,  an  exter- 
nally constituted  "Red  Team"  should 
be  used  in  this  evaluation.  This  team 
should  contain  exiiertlse  in  areas  of 
United  States  military  strategy,  Soviet 
political  and  military  strategy,  tech- 
nology, intelligence,  and  especially 
Communist  ideology. 

The  Red  Team  should  review  all  rel- 
evant original  soiurce  data,  identify 
specific  additional  data  to  collect  or 
search  for,  and  determine  when  noth- 
ing is  really  wrong  or  when  the  evi- 
dence is  such  that  the  burden  of  proof, 
insofar  as  the  United  States  is  con- 
cerned, has  shifted  to  the  Soviets  to 
show  they  are  complying.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  Red  Team  should  be  used  to 
help  develop  a  specific  strategy  for  the 
United  States  to  implement  to  gain 
compliance  or,  alternatively,  advise 
the  President  whether  or  not  the 
United  States  should  withdraw  from 
the  treaty. 

As  indicated  earlier,  the  two  areas 
where  United  States  and  Soviet  inter- 
ests appear  to  be  most  alined  are  non- 
proliferation  and  reducing  the  risk  of 
accidental  war.  Efforts  in  these  two 
areas,  especially  the  latter,  could  be 
significantly  expanded.  The  accidental 
war  problem  could  well  be  the  most 
important  su'ea  for  arms  control  re- 
search and  analysis.  The  problem  will 
not  be  easy  because  it  is  so  closely  re- 
lated to  the  surprise  attack  problem, 
and  requires  a  detailed  understanding 
of  Soviet  concepts  and  practices. 
Soviet  surprise  attack  scenarios  in  use 
in  the  West  are  unimaginative,  do  not 
reflect  Soviet  thinking  as  expressed  in 
their  literature,  or  the  importance  ac- 
corded the  topic  in  their  doctrine  and 
in  their  strategic  capabilities.  A  great 
deal  of  research  and  analysis  is  essen- 
tial in  this  area  before  concrete  pro- 
posals are  formulated  or  proposed  for 
bilateral  discussion.  This  work  also 
should  begin  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  need  to  examine  how  war  might 
start,  rather  than  continuing  to  focus 
on  numbers,  necognizes  that  numbers 
are  a  very  limited  part  of  capability 
and  can  be  misleading.  This  is  not 
meant  to  say  that  numbers  are  unim- 
portant and  should  be  ignored,  but 
rather,  that  when  exclusively  relied 
upon,  lead  to  overly  simplistic  analy- 
sis. 

Nuclear  capability  is  as  much  deter- 
mined by  factors  that  can  not  be  quan- 
tified in  a  simple  manner.  Command 
and  control,  leadership,  morale,  and 
strategy  are  Just  as  important  determi- 
nants of  capability  as  are  the  number 
of  warheads  or  throw  weight.  The 
problem  in  not  Just  weapons,  but  war. 


SALT  I  and  SALT  II  begin  with  a  rec- 
ognition of  the  devastating  conse- 
quences nuclear  war  would  have  for  all 
mankind.  The  hope  then  expressed  is 
that  the  treaty  will  reduce  the  risk  of 
outbreak  of  nuclear  war. 

Increased  analysis  of  the  nature  of 
such  war  and  how  it  might  come  about 
Is  worth  far  more  attention,  both  to 
identify  measures  that  might  more  di- 
rectly reduce  the  risk  and  to  better  un- 
derstand what  systems  and  system 
variables— that  is,  what  numbers— are 
significant. 

Another  general  suggestion  is  to  use 
the  red  team  to  provide  devil's  advo- 
cate analyses  of  all  potential  treaties. 
This  could  be  an  integral  part  of  all 
negotiations,  which  should  not  be  ter- 
minated until  all  uncertainties  have 
been  resolved  and  all  unilateral  state- 
ments have  been  reponded  to. 

President  Reagan  came  to  Washing- 
ton believing  that  the  arms  control 
process  was  failing  and  that  new  ap- 
proaches were  required.  The  seeming- 
ly interminable  personnel  staffing 
delays  at  the  Arms  Control  Agency 
has  resulted  in  a  policy  planning 
vacuum,  or  rather,  has  ceded  control 
of  the  process  to  the  very  forces  re- 
sponsible for  the  prior  failures.  As  an 
example  of  the  slowness  of  the  proc- 
ess, the  ACDA  assistant  director  re- 
sponsible for  verification  was  not  con- 
firmed until  last  month,  and  still  no 
one  responsible  for  strategic  and  thea- 
ter nuclear  matters  has  even  been 
nominated. 

The  resultant  vacuum  has  helped 
make  the  administration  vulnerable  to 
pressures  that,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, are  forcing  the  process  directly 
into  the  mold  of  the  past— pressures  to 
lower  U.S.  objectives.  Ignore  the  prob- 
lems of  the  past,  not  upset  the  Soviets, 
and  reach  an  agreement  soon. 

The  apparent  objective  of  turning 
President  Reagan  into  a  "peace  candi- 
date," while  weU  intentioned,  appears 
to  discount  dangerously  the  past  and, 
in  the  process,  run  an  unnecessary  risk 
of  leading  him  and  the  arms  control 
process  directly  into  an  election  year 
"buzz  saw"  not  entirely  dissimilar  to 
what  President  Carter  experienced 
with  Salt  II. 

The  alternative  is  obvious.  As  a 
matter  of  urgency,  arms  control 
should  be  accorded  the  high  and  seri- 
ous management  priority  it  deserves. 
People  and  policies  are  needed  to  pro- 
vide reasonable  direction  and  response 
to  the  serious  political  and  public  pres- 
sures. The  bureaucracy  is  in  dire  need 
of  a  focus,  and,  as  I  stressed  at  the  be- 
ginning, one  that  is  mindful  of  the 
past  and  realistic  about  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  best 
course  of  action  now,  and  one  that 
should  not  be  put  off  any  longer,  is  to 
bring  in  someone  new,  someone  with 
drive  and  ideas,  with  sensitivity  to  the 
ongoing  process,  but  someone  who  is 


not  wedded  to  the  past,  who  is  free  to 
consider  new  ideas  from  the  outside. 

Dr.  Adelman  is  exactly  that  type  of 
professional.  His  background  makes 
him  eminently  well  qualified.  He  will 
be  a  Director  whom  I  believe  will  bring 
new  Ideas  into  the  arms  control  proc- 
ess and  set  about  to  achieve  real 
progress. 

The  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  has  been  floimdering  for  half 
a  year,  some  would  say  much  longer. 
The  Senate  should  end  that  problem 
now  by  confirming  Dr.  Adelman. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
TsoNCAS)  2  minutes. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  read  from  a  letter  that 
was  inserted  into  the  Record  by  Sena- 
tor Specter,  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
letter  was  sent  by  him  to  the  Presi- 
dent. Let  me  read  part  of  it. 

While  AmbassAdor  Adelman  is  a  man  of 
obvious  ability  and  doubtless  qualified  for 
most  governmental  positions,  I  have  grave 
reservations  about  his  competency  for  the 
ACDA  post.  Next  to  the  Presidency  and  a 
few  other  positions  such  as  Secretary  of 
State  or  Defense,  there  is  no  other  post  as 
critical  at  this  moment  in  our  nation's  histo- 
ry as  Director  of  ACDA. 

I  strongly  feel  that  this  position  could  be 
pivotal  on  whether  arms  reduction  is 
achieved  and  therefore  potentially  critical 
on  the  prevention  of  a  nuclear  holocaust.  To 
have  anyone  in  this  position  other  than  the 
very,  very  best  would  be  a  grave  mistake. 

I  could  not  agree  more,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  regret  that  we  came  out  on  dif- 
ferent sides  of  the  issue. 

Let  me  address,  finally,  one  other 
point.  The  issue  has  been  raised  that 
we  have  to  support  the  nominee  and 
get  on  with  what  is  happening  in 
Geneva.  Nothing  is  happening  In 
Geneva,  because  the  Soviets  believe 
that  they  can  take  Europe  away  from 
the  United  States  by  using  propagan- 
da and  the  Adelman  nomination  plays 
right  into  their  hands.  The  best  thing 
to  do  to  get  progress  in  Geneva  is  to 
have  a  competent,  qualified,  credible 
arms  control  Director  and  let  us  then 
win  over  the  European  hearts  and 
minds  and  force  the  Soviets  to  aban- 
don their  political  objective,  to  finally 
sit  down  and  negotiate.  I  hope  that 
the  Senators,  those  who  are  wavering, 
would  call  a  European  of  your  choice 
and  ask  them  how  they  feel  about  this 
nominee. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
(Mr.  Weicker). 

Mr.  WEICrKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  pondered  the  nomination  of  Ken- 
neth Adelman  to  direct  the  U.S.  Arms 
Control  Agency  for  many  weeks  now. 
Arms  control  is  without  doubt  one  of 
the  paramoimt  issues  of  our  time  and 


its  pursuit  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant responsibilities  of  this  or  any  gov- 
ernment. 

Amid  the  controversy  over  Mr.  Adel- 
man's  qualifications  for  the  Job,  one 
central  truth  has  become  ever  clearer 
to  me.  That  is  that  If  President 
Reagan  is  truly  committed  to  an  arms 
control  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  then  we  will  have  one.  If  he  is 
not,  such  an  agreement  will  never  ma- 
terialize, no  matter  who  is  in  charge  of 
the  Arms  Control  Agency.  In  the  final 
analysis,  the  responsibility  for  forging 
and  executing  our  arms  control  policy 
lies  not  with  an  arms  control  ambassa- 
dor but  with  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

The  evidence  to  date  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  this  administration  lacks  the 
commitment  necessary  to  achieve  a 
sound  and  timely  arms  control  agree- 
ment, but  that  judgment  Is  still  only  a 
partial  one,  the  final  verdict  cannot  be 
delivered  until  1984.  At  that  time,  the 
American  people  will  get  to  judge  for 
themselves  the  depth  and  sincerity  of 
this  administration's  approach  to  arms 
control. 

In  the  meantime.  I  want  this  admin- 
istration to  have  no  excuse  for  failing 
to  achieve  some  tangible  results.  I  do 
not  want  this  administration  to  be 
able  to  excuse  its  record  on  the  basis 
that  its  nominee  for  this  post  was  re- 
jected and  that  it  had  to  expend  all  its 
energies  dredging  up  another.  I  do  not 
want  this  administration  to  justify  the 
paucity  of  results  on  the  grounds  that 
the  President  was  not  allowed  to 
choose  his  own  person  for  the  job— be- 
cause I  intend  to  hold  this  President 
and  this  administration  accountable 
on  the  arms  control  issue  and  I  expect 
the  American  people  will  too. 

Therefore.  I  do  not  think  it  appro- 
priate to  turn  Mr.  Adelman's  nomina- 
tion into  a  referendum  on  the  Reagan 
arms  control  policy.  While  admitting 
that  policy  leaves  a  lot  to  be  desired.  I 
believe  the  Congress  should  give  Mr. 
Adelman  a  chance  to  achieve  the  re- 
sults that  have  not  been  forthcoming 
from  the  administration  to  date.  As  a 
result.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  cast  my 
vote  in  favor  of  Kenneth  Adelman  to 
become  our  arms  control  Ambassador. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 

time.    

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ex- 
press my  deep  appreciation  to  my  col- 
league for  his  statement. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  after 
debate  on  the  Senate  floor  lasting  3 
days.  Senators  will  shortly  have  to 
decide  whether  Kenneth  L.  Adelman 
is  qualified  to  be  the  Director  of  the 
United  States  Arms  Control  and  Disar- 
mament Agency.  I  urge  each  of  my 
fellow  Senators  to  vote  on  the  basis  of 
the  judgment  made  on  that  question. 
If  each  Senator  does  that,  Mr.  Adel- 
man will  surely  not  be  confirmed. 

In  the  course  of  this  debate,  I  have 
not  heard  a  single  argument  which 


has  contradicted  the  finding  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  that 
Mr.  Adelman  is  not  qualified  to  serve 
as  the  Director  of  ACDA. 

Mr.  President,  in  winding  up  the 
debate.  I  think  we  should  consider 
that  the  committee  held  three  lengthy 
hearings  on  the  nomination  and  dis- 
cussed the  issue  extensively.  After  the 
first  two  hearings,  the  committee  de- 
cided, in  a  15-to-2  vote,  to  delay  action 
for  a  week  to  allow  the  President  to  re- 
consider the  nomination. 

I  think  this  shows  what  the  real  sen- 
timents of  our  committee  members 
were  toward  the  advisability  of  con- 
firming Mr.  Adelman  for  this  impor- 
tant Job.  Despite  those  sentiments,  the 
President  stood  firm,  and  the  majority 
of  the  committee  decided  reluctantly 
that  they  had  no  choice  other  than  to 
recommend  to  report  the  nomination 
unfavorably.  I  believe  that  the  com- 
mittee gave  Mr.  Adelman  every  rea- 
sonable chance  to  prove  himself.  He 
simply  failed  the  test. 

The  majority  of  the  committee  con- 
cluded: 

The  exhaustive  hearings  established,  in 
our  view,  that  Mr.  Adelman  is  not  qualified 
to  hold  the  Important  position  of  ACDA  Di- 
rector. His  interest  in  arms  control  was  re- 
vealed to  be  more  general  than  specific,  his 
familiarity  with  the  broad  range  of  arms 
control  issues  limited,  his  background  in 
twenty  years'  history  of  negotiations  shal- 
low, his  approach  political  rather  than  sub- 
stantive. 

Some  Senators  have  chosen  to  say 
that  there  is  no  compelling  evidence 
that  Mr.  Adelman  is  unqualified  to 
serve  as  Director  of  ACHDA.  This  is  an 
odd,  an  Alice-in-Wonderland  standard 
to  apply  to  any  nominee.  The  commit- 
tee chose  a  higher  and  more  proper 
standard.  In  a  fair-minded  and  careful 
fashion,  the  committee  attempted  to 
ascertain  the  positive,  whether  he  is 
qualified— not  is  he  not  qualified,  or  is 
he  the  most  qualified,  or  is  he  well 
qualified?  Our  conclusion  was  that  he 
most  definitely  is  not  qualified.  It  is 
now  the  responsibility  of  the  Senate  to 
decide  whether  Mr.  Adelman  is  quali- 
fied. It  is  simply  not  enough  to  ask 
whether  there  is  compelling  evidence 
that  a  nominee  is  not  qualified. 

The  argiunent  has  been  made  that 
the  President  deserves  to  be  supported 
In  his  choice.  Normally  I  would  agree, 
unless  there  is  a  compelling  reason  to 
decide  otherwise.  There  is  such  a  com- 
pelling reason  in  this  case.  Surely 
there  is  no  Senator  here  who  believes 
that  the  President  would  be  dealt  an 
irreparable  blow  if  Mr.  Adelman  were 
not  confirmed.  The  President  is  resil- 
ient. He  would  know  what  to  do.  I 
have  a  sneaking  suspicion  he  might 
make  the  right  choice  given  the 
second  chance,  as  he  did  when  the 
nominee  for  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Human  Rights  was  rejected 
by  the  committee  and  as  he  did  when 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 


was  In  disarray.  I  think  he  would  do 
the  same  thing  here. 

The  argument  has  been  made  that 
this  vote  is  a  referendum  on  the  Presi- 
dent's arms  control  policies.  Those 
who  have  been  here  for  the  discus- 
sions on  the  floor,  as  I  have,  will  know 
that  such  a  view  is  simply  wrong. 
There  will  be  times  and  places  for 
such  referendums.  Those  who  have 
visited  with  their  constituents  lately 
know  full  well  that  there  will  be  such 
referendums.  The  object  here  was 
much  more  confined— to  pass  on  the 
qualifications  of  Kenneth  Adelman. 
To  pretend  otherwise  is  to  obsciu-e  the 
point  that  Mr.  Adelman  failed  the  test 
of  competence. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  Senators 
appreciate  that  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  reached  its  judgment 
only  after  the  most  thorough  and 
careful  consideration.  This  is  the  first 
nominee  reported  unfavorably  by  the 
committee  since  1925.  The  committee 
has  only  once  voted  down  a  nominee 
in  that  period,  and  the  nominee  with- 
drew almost  Immediately  after  the 
vote.  We  gave  the  President  and  Mr. 
Adelman  every  chance  to  withdraw. 
That  opportunity  was  not  taken  ad- 
vantage of. 

This  is  only  the  13th  time  in  that 
period  that  a  committee  has  recom- 
mended rejection  of  a  nominee.  Only  3 
of  the  previous  12  have  been  con- 
firmed. 

Against  such  a  history,  I  urge  most 
strongly  that  Senators  consider  very 
carefully  their  decisions.  We  must 
think  of  the  duty  of  the  Senate  under 
the  Constitution.  Our  duty  is  not  to 
rubberstamp  decisions;  our  duty  is  to 
consider  most  carefully  whether  to 
advise  and  consent.  In  this  case  the 
choice  is  clear.  The  committee's  Judg- 
ment should  be  upheld. 

Our  forefathers  did  not  give  the 
Senate  this  responsibility  and  obliga- 
tion to  be  treated  lightly.  It  is  a 
solemn  trust.  We  mtist  not  fall  that 
trust. 

Mr.  President,  I  realize  this  is  a  very 
tough  vote  for  many  of  my  colleagues. 
I  Just  ask  them  to  search  their  con- 
sciences and  ask  themselves  if  they 
reaUy  believe  they  should  not  only 
advise  but  consent  to  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  Adelman.  if  he  is  the  best 
choice,  a  man  with  a  burning  desire 
for  arms  control,  a  forthright  man. 
and  a  man  who  will  stand  up  on  a  toe- 
to-toe  basis  with  those  representatives 
of  governments  of  high  rank  and  stat- 
ure.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PERCry.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  past  2  days  I  have  listened  very 
carefully  to  the  debate  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  Kenneth  Adelman  to  be  Direc- 
tor of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma-, 
ment  Agency.  About  one-fifth  of  the 
Senate,    more    than    20    of   my    col- 
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leagues,  have  come  to  the  floor  to  ex- 
press their  views  in  this  Presidential 
mipointment,  and  I  greatly  appreciate 
their  interest  in  this  matter. 

Having  had  the  ftill  beneflt  of  this 
discussion,  it  is  clear  to  me  that  one 
issue  rises  above  all  others— and  this  is 
the  paramount  question  facing  man- 
kind—whether the  confirmation  of 
Ambassador  Adelman  will  be  an  im- 
pediment to  serious  arms  control  or. 
Instead,  will  be  a  catalyst  for  further 
progress  in  this  vital  area  of  national 
and  international  security. 

I  am  convinced,  in  light  of  the  exten- 
sive debate  in  these  chambers,  that  his 
confirmation  will  be  a  major  step  in 
the  right  direction  and  vigorously 
move  the  Reagan  administration 
toward  achieving  arms  control  agree- 
ments that  can  win  the  approval  and 
praise  of  the  Senate. 

Ambassador  Adelman  is  well  known 
to  the  President,  who  has  repeatedly 
expressed  his  confidence  in  him  and 
has  made  it  very  clear  that  he  wants 
him  to  be  the  next  ACDA  Director. 
The  President's  judgment  of  Ambassa- 
dor Adelman's  abilities  is  shared  by 
some  of  the  most  eminent  people  in 
this  country. 

President  Ford  has  spoken  strongly 
of  Ambassador  Adelman.  He  knows 
him  well,  and  has  contacted  me  indi- 
cating his  strong  support  for  the  nomi- 
nee. Former  Secretary  of  State  Kissin- 
ger holds  Ambassador  Adelman  in  the 
highest  regard.  Former  Secretary  of 
Defense  Donald  Rumsfeld  has  con- 
veyed to  me  his  fuU  support  for  the 
nominee,  having  worked  with  Ambas- 
sador Adelman  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  where  Ambassador  Adelman 
was  a  close  aide  of  his. 

Ambassador  Kirkpatrick  has  written 
to  me  that  Ambassador  Adelman  has 
done  an  outstanding  Job  as  her  princi- 
pal deputy  at  the  United  Nations.  She 
indicated: 

He  did  a  first-class  job,  won  the  respect 
and  friendship  of  his  colleagues  in  the  mis- 
sion and  among  other  delegations. 

I  know  that  Secretary  Shultz  agrees 
with  this  assessment.  He  wants  Am- 
bassador Adelman  in  this  job  and  has 
indicated  that  he  intends  to  work 
closely  with  him.  He  feels  that  this 
nomination  will  advance  the  cause  of 
arms  control  more  than  any  other 
nomination  at  this  time.  His  immedi- 
ate predecessor,  the  distinguished 
Ehigene  Rostow,  has  indicated  publicly 
that  he  has  "high  regard"  for  Ken 
Adelman  and  that  he  had  enthusiasti- 
cally asked  Ambassador  Adelman  to 
take  a  senior  job  In  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency. 

In  light  of  these  strong  endorse- 
ments from  such  outstanding  people,  I 
believe  Ambassador  Adelman  should 
be  confirmed. 

The  nominee  has  gone  on  record 
that  he  will  be  a  strong  and  consistent 
advocate  of  arms  control.  He  testified: 


If  confirmed  ...  my  overriding  obligation 
would  be  to  serve  as  an  advocate  of  arms 
control  to  the  President  and  to  tell  him  that 
it  is  an  objectively  important  subject  in  the 
world. 

Ambassador  Adelman  also  pledged 
that  his  commitment  to  arms  control 
will  take  priority  over  his  personal  al- 
legiance to  the  administration  and 
that  he  would  resign  his  office  if  he 
became  convinced  that  his  values  and 
principles  conflicted  with  administra- 
tion policy.  I  interpret  this  statement 
to  mean  that  if  he  is  "stonewalled."  as 
Director  Rostow  was  before  him  in  his 
arms  control  efforts  or  if  his  ability  to 
coiuisel  the  President  on  arms  control 
is  rendered  ineffective,  that  he  will 
step  aside  rather  than  go  back  on  his 
commitment  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  almost 
all  of  my  colleagues  will  agree  that 
any  further  resignations  from  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  would  not  be  productive  for 
the  administration.  This  factor  will 
give  Ambassador  Adelman  the  neces- 
sary "leverage"  to  which  Senator 
TsoNGAs  referred  during  the  nomina- 
tion hearings  to  press  hard  within  the 
administration  for  negotiable  arms 
control  agreements. 

Tet,  just  as  Ambassador  Adelman 
wiU  enjoy  increased  leverage,  he  also 
wiU  bear  the  direct  burden  of  proof 
that  he  can  get  the  job  done  and  that 
he  can  be  effective  in  achieving  sub- 
stantial results  in  this  field.  In  a  sense 
then,  those  of  us  who  support  the 
nominee  wUl  enjoy  a  certain  degree  of 
leverage  as  well.  Ambassador  Adelman 
will  owe  it  to  his  supporters  and  to  the 
American  people  to  prove  their  judg- 
ment of  his  character  and  ability  to  be 
sound.  And  rest  assured,  this  Senator 
will  look  to  the  nominee  to  make  good 
on  this  vote  of  confidence  if  he  Is  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate. 

It  is  also  very  clear  to  me  that  the 
administration,  as  a  whole,  must 
achieve  real  progress  on  arms  control 
in  the  near  term  if  it  is  to  retain  its 
credibility  and  influence  on  such  mat- 
ters among  concerned  Americans  as 
well  as  among  our  allies.  Simply  put, 
the  world  will  be  looking  to  President 
Reagan  and  his  team  of  arms  control 
advisers  and  negotiators  and  to  Chair- 
man Andropov  and  his  arms  control 
team  for  results.  Words  alone  will  no 
longer  satisfy  all  of  us  who  want  so 
badly  to  reduce  the  risks  of  a  nuclear 
holocaust. 

Mr.  President,  I  take  note  of  a 
recent  development  that  I  find  very 
encouraging.  The  Scowcroft  Commis- 
sion, consisting  of  some  of  our  most 
distinguished  thinkers  on  defense  and 
arms  control  issues,  has  put  forward  a 
prudent  and  imaginative  plan  for  pro- 
ceeding with  strategic  force  modern- 
ization in  a  new  and  more  stabilizing 
arms  control  framework.  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  acceptance  of  the  Commis- 
sion's reconunedations  can  be  the  be- 


giiming  of  a  new  bipartisan  consensus 
on  the  direction  in  which  U.S.  arms 
control  policy  should  move.  I  believe 
that  confirming  Ambassador  Adelman 
wiU  greatly  improve  the  prospects  for 
sustaining  this  effort  at  bipartisan 
arms  control  policy  formulation. 

Moreover,  let  us  not  forget  that  two 
of  the  administration's  foremost  nego- 
tiators. Secretary  of  State  Shultz,  and 
Deputy  Secretary  of  State  Dam,  wlU 
be  intimately  Involved  In  the  develop- 
ment of  our  arms  control  proposals. 
Clearly,  their  involvement  will  help  to 
assure  that  our  arms  control  efforts 
get  the  highest  priority  attention  pos- 
sible within  this  administration. 

Other  important  commitments  have 
been  obtained  since  Ambassador  Adel- 
man was  nominated  to  be  the  ACDA 
Director.  Priority  is  being  given  to  re- 
moving the  last  obstacles  blocking 
ratification  of  the  Threshold  Test  Ban 
and  Peaceful  Nuclear  Explosions  Trea- 
ties. Ambassador  Adelman  has  pledged 
to  get  the  best  possible  people  avail- 
able to  fill  the  vacancies  that  have 
plagued  ACDA  for  2  years,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  extensive  and  substantive 
use  will  be  made  of  the  fine  career  pro- 
fessionals who  already  are  serving  at 
ACDA. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  reject  this  nomi- 
nation today,  we  undercut  all  of  the 
commitments  that  have  been  made  on 
behalf  of  arms  control  since  Ambassa- 
dor Adelman  was  nominated  to  be 
ACDA  Director  almost  3  months  ago. 
Such  a  negative  vote  will  only  make  it 
possible  for  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency  to  flounder  once 
again  without  the  top  leadership  it  so 
desperately  needs.  Let  us  not  lose  the 
momentum  for  real  arms  control 
progress  that  the  committee  hearings 
and  this  delutte  have  made  possible.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in  favor  of 
the  nomination  of  Kenneth  Adelman. 

I  wish  also  to  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  who  opposed  the 
nomination  for  not  offering  a  motion 
to  recommit  it  to  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  We  deeply  appreci- 
ate that  courtesy  since  it  is  clear  that 
no  hearings  would  have  been  held,  and 
it  would  have  languished  in  commit- 
tee. 

It  was  a  far  better  course  of  action 
to  have  an  up-and-down  vote.  I  believe 
that  this  is  in  keeping  with  the  great 
tradition  of  the  Senate  on  a  nomina- 
tion of  this  importance. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Illinois,  the  chair- 
man of  our  committee,  for  his  gracious 
remarks. 

At  this  point,  I  yield  4  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
most  important  responsibility  we  have 
as  legislators  and  leaders  Is  to  provide 
for  the  security  of  the  United  States. 

We  face  today  a  mounting  threat  to 
the  very  survival  of  our  country.  We 


and  the  Soviet  Union  pile  up  nuclear 
weapons  on  a  hair  trigger  than  can  de- 
stroy both  cotmtries  and  conceivably 
wipe  out  himianity. 

Our  country  is  supposed  to  be  led  in 
this  struggle  by  the  President,  who 
has  the  exclusive  power  of  the  United 
States  to  initiate  and  conduct  diplo- 
matic negotiations  designed  to  half 
the  nuclear  arms  race. 

To  be  successful  in  these  efforts,  the 
executive  branch  must  gain  the  bene- 
fit of  experienced  counsel  on  arms 
control  issues.  Yet,  today  there  \s  no 
Cabinet-level  official  in  the  executive 
branch  with  any  prior  professional  or 
academic  experience  in  arms  control 
endeavors.  I  do  not  believe  that  arms 
control  experts  alone  can  solve  the 
mammoth  problem  that  confronts  us 
in  the  nuclear  age,  but  I  believe  that 
the  national  interest  demands  that  we 
in  the  Senate  seize  the  opportunity 
before  us  to  express  our  view  that  we 
need  a  committed  and  competent 
expert  on  arms  control  at  the  head  of 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency. 

No  Member  of  this  body  can  serious- 
ly make  the  case  that  Kenneth  Adel- 
man is  such  a  man.  No  Senator  has 
even  tried  to  make  that  case.  With  an 
astonishing  lack  of  enthusiasm,  the 
supporters  of  this  nomination  have 
argued  that  we  should  give  the  Presi- 
dent his  choice.  That  is  not  what  arti- 
cle II,  section  2  of  the  Constitution 
states.  The  Founding  Fathers  did  not 
give  the  President  his  choice.  They 
conferred  upon  Senators  the  right  and 
responsibility  to  advise  on  these  nomi- 
nations and  to  ratify  or  reject  Presi- 
dential nominations. 

It  should  be  a  cause  of  deep  concern 
to  us  that  no  one  in  the  executive 
branch  controlling  policy  in  this 
matter  has  the  experience  of  their 
counterparts  in  Moscow.  The  Soviets 
have  a  Foreign  Minister  who  has  dealt 
with  more  than  a  dozen  Secretaries  of 
State.  With  the  nomination  of  a 
novice  like  Kenneth  Adelman,  this  ad- 
ministration appears  to  be  unilaterally 
disarming  in  the  contest  of  compe- 
tence with  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  a 
cause  of  deep  concern  to  many  of  us  in 
this  body  that  the  nomination  and  the 
approval  of  Kenneth  Adelman  would 
give  ammunition  to  those  in  Europe 
who  criticize  America  and  who  doubt 
our  commitment  to  arms  control. 

Mr.  President,  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  confers  on  the 
Senate  the  solemn  responsibility  to  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  Presidentijd  nomi- 
nees for  senior  posts  in  the  executive 
branch.  This  serious  obligation  re- 
quires each  Member  of  the  Senate  to 
consider  thoroughly  the  competence 
and  the  commitment  of  a  nominee  to 
fulfill  the  statutory  mission  of  the 
post  for  which  he  has  been  named. 

The  nomination  last  January  by 
President  Reagan  of  a  new  Director 
for  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 


ment Agency  presents  the  Senate  with 
an  extremely  important  task.  We  are 
charged  as  individuals  with  the  duty 
to  decide  whether  or  not  confirmation 
of  this  nomination  is  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  our  country. 

The  nomination  of  a  new  ACDA  Di- 
rector Is  always  a  serious  business.  The 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  was  established  by  congres- 
sional initiative  in  1961  with  the  dis- 
tinct mission  of  providing  leadership 
in,  expertise  on,  and  advocacy  of  arms 
control  as  an  instnmient  of  national 
security  policy.  Congress  created 
ACDA  to  insure  that  an  expert's  per- 
spective on  the  great  promise  and 
problems  of  arms  control  would  be 
voiced  within  the  senior  councils  of 
the  excutive  branch. 

Mr.  President,  the  most  important 
responsibility  we  have  as  lec^lators 
and  leaders  Is  to  provide  for  the  securi- 
ty of  the  United  States.  Today  we  face 
a  mounting  threat  to  the  very  survival 
of  our  country.  Over  the  past  four  dec- 
ades the  American  and  Soviet  Govern- 
ments have  produced  and  deployed  nu- 
clear weapons  around  this  planet  suffi- 
cient to  obliterate  our  entire  human 
civilization  in  one  nuclear  spasm. 

These  ever-growing  nuclear  arsenals 
have  confronted  our  generation  with  a 
duel  with  destiny— a  struggle  for  our 
very  survival  as  a  civilization. 

Our  country  is  supposed  to  be  led  in 
this  struggle  by  the  President,  who 
has  the  exclusive  power  in  the  United 
States  to  initiate  and  conduct  diplo- 
matic negotiations  designed  to  halt 
the  nuclear  arms  race.  In  the  execu- 
tive branch  also  lies  the  power  to  pro- 
pose initiation  of  new  arms  programs 
or  the  curbing  of  existing  arms  pro- 
grams after  weighing,  among  other 
factors,  the  impact  of  these  proposals 
on  hopes  for  arms  control. 

To  be  successful  in  these  efforts,  the 
executive  branch  absolutely  must  gain 
the  benefit  of  experienced  counsel  on 
arms  control  issues.  And  yet  today 
there  is  no  Cabinet-level  official  in  the 
executive  branch  with  any  prior  pro- 
fessional or  academic  experience  in 
arms  control  endeavors.  This  is  an  es- 
sential fact  which  each  Member  of 
this  body  must  weigh  as  we  consider 
the  pending  nomination  of  Kermeth 
Adelman  to  be  Director  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

I  do  not  believe  that  experts  alone 
can  solve  the  mammoth  problem  of 
halting  and  reversing  the  nuclear  arms 
race.  But  I  believe  that  the  national 
interest  demands  that  we  seize  the  op- 
portimity  before  us  to  express  our 
view  that  we  need  a  committed  and 
competent  arms  control  expert  to 
head  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency  for  this  administration. 

No  Member  of  this  body  can  serious- 
ly make  the  case  that  Kenneth  Adel- 
man is  such  a  man.  No  Senator  has 
tried  to. 


With  an  astonishing  lack  of  enthusi- 
asm, the  supporters  of  this  nomination 
have  argued  that  we  should  "give  the 
President  his  choice." 

But  what  about  article  II,  section  2 
of  the  Constitution?  Our  Founding  Fa- 
ther's did  not  say  "give  the  President 
his  choice."  Rather  they  conferred 
upon  Senators  the  right  and  the  re- 
sponsibility to  advise  on  these  nomina- 
tions—and to  ratify  or  reject  the  Presi- 
dent's nominee. 

I  believe  our  national  security  inter- 
ests oblige  us  to  take  the  latter  course 
in  the  case  before  us  and  to  reject  the 
nomination  of  Kenneth  Adelman  to 
head  ACDA. 

Our  Nation  is  currently  confronted, 
along  with  the  Soviet  Union  with  the 
critical  challenge  of  ending  the  nucle- 
ar arms  race  before  it  ends  us. 

It  can  only  harm  our  efforts  to  meet 
this  challenge  if  we  add  to  Reagan  ad- 
ministration Cabinet  coimcils  yet  sm- 
other key  official  bereft  of  expertise  in 
the  intricacies  of  arms  control  negotia- 
tions. 

Oiir  Nation  is  currently  engaged  in  a 
crucial  contest  with  the  Soviet  Union 
for  the  support  of  European  peoples 
concerned  about  controlling  nuclear 
arms. 

It  can  only  harm  our  chances  in  this 
contest  to  confirm  as  our  leading  arms 
control  advocate  a  man  who  has  given 
wide  distribution  to  his  disparaging 
view  of  all  arms  control  efforts. 

Our  Nation  is  currently  driven  by  an 
anxious  debate  over  the  future  course 
of  our  arms  policies. 

It  can  only  harm  our  efforts  to  heal 
these  divisions  and  to  form  a  biparti- 
san consensus  on  security  policy  if  we 
put  in  place  a  man  who  has  in  his  pre- 
vious writings  and  interviews— heaped 
scorn  on  those  in  public  and  private 
life  who  have  advanced  the  cause  of 
arms  control. 

It  should  be  a  cause  of  deep  concern 
to  all  Senators  that  the  current  arms 
control  policymakers  in  the  executive 
branch  have  none  of  the  experience  of 
their  coimterparts  on  Moscow.  The 
Soviets  have  an  arms  negotiating  team  - 
in  place  which  has  been  working  pro- 
fessionally on  these  issues  for  decades. 
And  they  have  a  foreign  minister  who  • 
has  dealt  with  more  than  a  dozen 
American  Secretaries  of  State.  Mean- 
while the  Reagan  administration  is 
beset  with  serious  disarray  in  its  arms 
control  policymaking  team.  With  the 
nomination  of  an  arms  control  novice 
like  Kenneth  Adelman,  this  adminis- 
tration appears  to  be  unilaterally  dis- 
arming in  the  contest  of  competence 
in  this  area. 

It  Is  also  a  cause  of  deep  concern  to 
me  that  Mr.  Adelman's  writings  pro- 
vide such  effective  ammunition  for 
those  in  Europe  who  criticize  Ameri- 
can arms  and  defense  policies  and 
question  our  national  commitment  to 
arms  control.  We  are  engaged  in  a  dip- 
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lomatic  struggle  with  Soviet  leaders 
who  must  carry  the  heavy  water  of 
their  actions  in  Afghanistan.  Poland, 
domestic  repression,  SS-20  deploy- 
ment and  other  fields.  And  yet.  inex- 
cusably, our  Government  finds  itself 
on  the  defensive  in  the  contest  of 
minds  in  Europe.  Senators  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  NATO  alliance 
would  do  well  to  consider  the  impact 
in  Europe  of  confirming  as  oiur  Na- 
tion's No.  1  arms  control  advocate  a 
man  who  has  expressed  scorn  for  the 
very  idea  of  arms  control.  His  nomina- 
tion lends  credence  to  widespread  sus- 
picions that  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion is  not  serious  about  reaching  an 
arms  control  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  Confirmation  of  Mr. 
Adelman  could  provide  a  propaganda 
bonanza  for  the  Soviets  in  Europe. 

The  ACDA  post  has  never  been  a 
partisan  position;  experts  of  such  stat- 
ure as  Gerard  Smith,  Paul  Wamke, 
Fred  Ikle.  and  Ralph  Earle  have  ad- 
vanced arms  control  negotiations 
under  both  Democratic  and  Republi- 
can administrations.  And  yet  we  now 
have  before  us  a  man  who  wUl  only  be 
confirmed  if  partisan  political  pres- 
sures from  the  White  House  succeed 
in  bludgeoning  the  Senate  to  reject 
the  bipartisan  majority  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  that  has  found 
Mr.  Adelman  wanting  in  both  experi- 
ence with  and  commitment  to  the 
arms  control  process. 

I  believe  confirmation  of  Mr.  Adel- 
man would  be  a  betrayal  of  the  hopes 
of  tens  of  millions  of  Americans  for 
swift  progress  toward  a  mutual,  bal- 
anced, verifiable  end  to  the  United 
States-Soviet  nuclear  arms  race. 

And  I  fear  confirmation  could  be 
seen  as  an  abandonment  of  the  three- 
decade-Iong  bipartisan  congressional 
commitment  to  an  effective  role  for 
ACDA  in  senior  executive  branch 
councils. 

The  conclusion  of  the  bipartisan 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  majority 
is  clear 

The  exhaustive  hearings  established,  in 
our  view,  that  Mr.  Adelman  is  not  qualified 
to  hold  the  important  position  of  ACDA  Di- 
rector. Hla  interest  in  arms  control  was  re- 
vealed to  be  more  general  than  specific,  his 
familiarity  with  the  broad  range  of  arms 
control  issues  limited,  his  background  in 
twenty  years'  history  of  negotiations  shal- 
low, his  approach  political  rather  than  sub- 
stantive •  •  •. 

His  testimony  confirmed  suspicions  that 
he  does  not  regard  on-going  efforts  to 
achieve  mutual,  verifiable  su-ms  control 
agreements  in  a  number  of  areas  as  an  im- 
portant aspect  of  strategic  planning,  but  is 
rather  inclined  to  see  them,  first  of  all,  as 
an  impediment  to  expansion  of  the  defense 
budget.  He  did  not  display  the  informed,  co- 
herent, professional  approach  to  these 
highly  complex  questions,  that  the  nation 
needs  in  the  Director  of  the  ACDA  *  •  *. 

However,  capable  and  accomplished  a  citi- 
zen Mr.  Adelman  may  be,  we  have  conclud- 
ed that  he  is  not  qualified,  in  the  words  of 
the  statute,  to  be  "the  principal  adviser  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  the  National  Securi- 


ty Council,  and  the  President  on  arms  con- 
trol and  disarmament  matters"  and.  under 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  to 
have  "primary  responsibility  within  the 
Government  for  arms  control  and  disarma- 
ment matters."  We  urge  the  Senate  to  sus- 
tain this  Judgment.  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats alike  must  be  concerned  to  ensure  that 
our  nation  has  the  leadership  to  carry  for- 
ward the  continuing  efforts  to  achieve  arms 
control  and  arms  agreements  that  truly 
serve  the  national  interests. 

The  PRESHDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  4  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  the  Senator  from 
California  as  much  time  as  I  have  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor very  much. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  take  lightly 
the  matter  of  rejecting  a  Presidential 
nomination.  I  hold  to  the  general  rule 
that  the  President  should  be  given  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt  on  nominations. 
For  that  reason,  I  was  one  of  the 
Democrats  on  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  who  voted  to  confirm  the 
nomination  of  Alexander  Haig  as  Sec- 
retary of  State.  Not  all  Democrats  on 
the  committee  did  that.  I  entered 
those  hearings  with  doubts  about  the 
advisability  of  voting  for  Alexander 
Haig.  I  expected  to  vote  against  him.  I 
woimd  up  voting  for  him  after  the 
hearings. 

I  was  the  only  Democrat  on  the  For- 
eign Relations  committee  to  vote  for 
the  nomination  of  William  Clark  as 
Deputy  Secretary  of  State.  I  felt  that 
the  President  was  entitled  to  have  at 
close  hand  the  man  he  wanted  in  that 
position,  a  man  whom  he  Imew  very 
well,  with  whom  he  had  worked  close- 
ly over  many  years. 

However,  I  submit  that  the  Adelman 
nomination  is  just  "too  much."  Why 
put  a  novice  in  arms  control  in  charge 
of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  a  novice  who  will  be  dealing  in 
matters  vital  to  our  security  and  to 
our  survival,  with  the  Soviet  arms  con- 
trol experts  who  have  spent  years,  dec- 
ades, learning  all  there  is  to  know 
about  arms  control,  defense,  and  for- 
eign policy? 

I  say  that  the  President's  advisers 
have  not  served  him  well  in  recom- 
mending Kenneth  Adelman  for  this 
position,  nor  are  the  President  and  his 
advisers  wise  in  insisting  on  staying 
with  him,  despite  the  adverse  recom- 
mendation of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  But  because  the  President 
has  made  a  mistake  is  no  reason  for 
the  Senate  to  compound  that  mistake. 
We  should  reject  the  nomination  of 
Kenneth  Adelman. 

I  yield  30  seconds  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana^ 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  California. 

Mr.  President,  President  Reagan 
should  not  have  contemplated  Ambas- 
sador Adelman  for  appointment  as  the 
Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency.  It  embarrasses  me 


that  the  President  has  made  this  nom- 
ination. My  reasons  follow. 

One  of  the  most  important  individ- 
uals in  the  process  to  provide  a 
method  of  reducing  the  threat  of  nu- 
clear destruction  will  be  the  next  Di- 
rector of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disar- 
mament Agency. 

The  Agency's  Director  plays  a  lead- 
ing role  to  devise  a  means  to  prevent 
nuclear  holocaust.  The  Director  must 
have  the  expertise,  experience,  stat- 
ure, and  intellectual  prowess  to  formu- 
late arms  control  policies,  as  well  as 
the  determination  to  aggressively  rep- 
resent the  cause  of  arms  control  at  the 
highest  level  of  decisionmaking  in  our 
Government. 

The  single  question  that  faces  us 
today  is,  "Has  Kenneth  Adelman  dis- 
played these  qualities?" 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr. 
Adelman  has  a  sound  education  and 
has  worked  hard  to  develop  a  career  as 
a  specialist  in  international  affairs, 
both  in  and  out  of  Government.  That 
is  not  enough. 

Mr.  Adelman  served  less  than  2 
years  as  Deputy  Permanent  Repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States  to  the 
United  Nations.  As  has  been  pointed 
out  in  both  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  report  and  in  testimony 
here  on  the  Senate  floor,  Mr.  Adel- 
man's  duties  at  the  United  Nations,  re- 
lated to  arms  control,  have  involved 
less  the  development  of  arms  control 
policies  than  their  explanation  and  de- 
fense. In  short,  for  less  than  2  years 
he  has  been  a  part  time  spokesman  for 
arms  control  but  not  a  decisionmaker. 
That  is  not  enough. 

Prior  to  serving  at  the  U.S.  Mission 
to  the  United  Nations,  Mr.  Adelman 
was  employed  at  the  Departments  of 
Defense,  State,  and  Commerce  and 
worked  as  a  senior  political  analyst  at 
the  Stanford  Research  Institute.  That 
is  not  enough. 

None  of  Mr.  Adelman's  earlier  Gov- 
ernment service  during  the  Nixon  and 
Ford  administrations  related  directly 
to  arms  control.  He  has  been  an  Afri- 
can affairs  specialist  and  writer  in  his 
years  of  non-Government  employ- 
ment. His  writings  are  largely  in  fields 
removed  from  arms  control.  That  is 
not  enough.  The  President  has  sug- 
gested that  he  is  confident  of  Ambas- 
sador Adelman.  That  too,  is  not 
enough. 

By  his  own  testimony,  Mr.  Adelman 
has  a  very  limited  view  of  what  he  sees 
as  his  own  role  if  confirmed.  He  has 
said  that  he  sees  himself  as  a  "contact 
point"  rather  than  a  focal  point  for 
arms  negotiations. 

The  truest  measure  of  the  standards 
we  have  set  for  our  ACDA  Director 
can  be  seen  by  looking  at  Mr.  Adel- 
man's predecessors. 

There  have  been  seven  Directors  of 
the  ACDA  since  it  was  established  on 
September  26,   1961.  Without  excep- 


tion, all  of  the  previous  Directors  have 
been  men  of  stature  and  professional- 
ism who  were  credible  advocates  and 
spokesmen  for  arms  control.  Most  of 
them  had  had  significant  negotiating 
experience  on  arms  control  matters 
prior  to  their  appointment  as  Director. 

The  Agency's  first  Director,  William 
C.  Foster  (1961-69)  had  been  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense  shortly  before 
being  appointed  as  Director.  In  the  ca- 
pacity of  Deputy  Secretary,  he  headed 
the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  1958  Geneva 
Conference  of  Experts  who  were  fo- 
cusing on  the  question  of  reducing  the 
possibility  of  surprise  attack.  When  he 
became  ACDA  Director,  he  also 
became  the  chief  arms  control  negotia- 
tor and  either  negotiated  or  was  inti- 
mately Involved  in  the  negotiations  for 
the  hotline  agreement,  the  Limited 
Test  Ban  Treaty,  the  Outer  Space 
Treaty,  and  the  Nuclear  Non-Prolif- 
eration  Treaty.  He  left  a  distinguished 
arms  control  legacy. 

Gerard  Smith,  who  served  from 
1969-73,  had  had  even  more  extensive 
negotiating  experience  prior  to  his  ap- 
pointment. He  had  worked  for  nearly 
20  years  in  various  capacities  in  the 
U.S.  Atomic  EInergy  Commission  and 
the  Department  of  State,  and  he  was  a 
part  of  the  U.S.  delegation  involved  in 
the  first  Atoms  for  Peace  Conference 
in  1957.  the  Four-Power  Conference 
on  Berlin  in  1959,  and  the  Paris 
Summit  Meeting  of  1960.  He  is  cred- 
ited as  having  been  instnunental  in 
the  negotiation  of  the  hotline  agree- 
ment. As  Director,  he  also  left  a  distin- 
guished record  encompassing  the  ne- 
gotiation of  the  ABM  Treaty  and  the 
SALT  I  interim  agreement  on  offen- 
sive arms. 

Fred  C.  Ikle  was  Director  from  1973- 

77.  He  had  come  from  a  post  at  the 
Rand  Corp.  where  he  had  written  a 
seminal  article  entitled  "Can  deter- 
rence Last  Out  the  Century?"  which 
had  just  been  published  in  Foreign  Af- 
fairs magazine.  One  of  his  major 
achievements  as  Director  of  ACDA 
was  the  negotiation  of  the  protocol  to 
the  ABM  Treaty  which  reduced  the 
number  of  permitted  ABM  sites. 
During  Director  Ikle's  term  of  office 
the  Threshold  Test  Ban  and  Peaceful 
Nuclear  Explosions  Treaties  were  ne- 
gotiated with  the  Soviet  Union.  Ikle  is 
also  credited  with  having  provided  ef- 
fective guidance  to  Ambassador  U. 
Alexis  Johnson,  chairman  of  the 
SALT  II  delegation,  and  to  Ambassa- 
dor Stanley  Resor,  who  headed  the 
mutual  balance  force  reduction  negoti- 
ations. 

Paul  Wamke  was  the  fourth  Direc- 
tor of  the  ACDA,  serving  from  1977- 

78.  He  came  to  the  post  from  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  where  he  had 
served  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  International  Security  Af- 
fairs in  the  1960's.  He  brought  with 
him  significant  negotiating  experience 
from  that  position. 


George  Seignious,  who  was  Director 
from  1978-80,  had  negotiating  experi- 
ence gained  from  serving  on  the  U.S. 
delegation  to  the  quadripartite  negoti- 
ations on  the  status  of  Berlin,  and  as 
public  member  of  the  U.S.  SALT  n 
delegation  in  1977-78.  During  his  term 
as  Director,  the  SALT  II  negotiations 
were  completed. 

Ralph  W.  Earle  11,  Director  from 
1980-81.  came  to  the  post  from  chair- 
manship of  the  U.S.  SALT  U  delega- 
tion. Prior  to  that,  he  was  deputy 
chairman  of  the  SALT  II  delegation 
from  1977-78,  and  the  ACDA  member 
of  the  SALT  II  delegation  from  1973- 

77.  He  also  served  as  the  defense  advis- 
er at  NATO  Under  Secretary  Laird 
from  1969-73,  gaining  negotiating  ex- 
perience working  with  NATO  allies. 

Eugene  V.  Rostow  (1981-83)  had  had 
extensive  experience  in  Government 
prior  to  his  selection  as  ACDA  Direc- 
tor. As  Under  Secretary  of  State  from 
1966-69.  he  was  in  a  highly  visible 
policy  position.  During  his  term  in 
office,  the  START  and  INF  negotia- 
tions commenced. 

Each  of  these  ACDA  Directors  had 
extensive  experience  and  expertise  in 
Government  and  arms  control  before 
assimilng  the  position  of  ACDA  Direc- 
tor. Another  aspect  of  the  men  on  this 
list  is  that  they  all  had  close  ties  with 
the  various  Presidents  they  served, 
and  there  is  very  little  doubt  that  they 
could  effectively  make  their  case  di- 
rectly to  the  President  for  arms  con- 
trol. 

Ambassador  Adelman  was  a  foreign 
policy  adviser  to  Governor  Reagan 
during  the  1980  Presidential  campaign 
and  was  a  member  of  the  President's 
transition  team  following  the  election. 
He  also  served  as  the  President's  rep- 
resentative during  the  release  of  the 
U.S.  hostages  from  Iran.  But  that  is 
not  enough. 

Paul  Wamke  was  the  fourth  Direc- 
tor of  the  ADCA.  serving  from  1977- 

78.  He  came  to  the  post  from  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  where  he  had 
served  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  International  Security  Af- 
fairs in  the  1960's.  He  brought  with 
him  significant  negotiating  experience 
from  that  position. 

George  Seignious,  who  was  Director 
from  1978-80,  had  negotiating  experi- 
ence gained  from  serving  on  the  U.S. 
delegation  to  the  quadripartite  negoti- 
ations on  the  status  of  Berlin,  and  as 
pubUc  member  of  the  U.S.  SALT  II 
delegation  in  1977-78. 

In  the  law  establishing  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency, 
Congress  clearly  intended  the  Director 
of  ACDA  to  be  one  of  the  most  senior 
officials  in  Government  and  an  indi- 
vidual who  could  hold  his  own  with 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  any  other 
official  in  any  contest  or  dispute  on 
arms  control. 

Mr.  Adehnan  falls  short  of  the  quali- 
ties and  stature  we  need  in  our  next 


Director  of  ACDA.  My  vote  will  be 
"no"  against  his  appointment. 

I  am  left  with  the  sense,  both  from 
Mr.  Adelman's  testimony  before  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  the 
other  information  presented  on  him, 
that  he  is  really  meant  to  "fill  in"  as 
Director  of  the  ACHDA— to  be  a  "care- 
taker." In  a  less  troubled  time,  a  time 
where  there  was  less  urgency  in  ob- 
taining an  end  to  the  nuclear  arms 
race,  this  in  itself  would  not  disqtiallfy 
a  Presidential  nominee.  We  cannot 
afford  a  caretaker  in  this  most  impor- 
tant Government  position.  We  must 
have  the  best  individual  we  can  find. 
The  ACDA  Director  must  be  qualified 
and  immediately  ready  to  play  a  vigor- 
ous role  in  developing  and  pressing  for 
arms  control  policies  which  further 
the  national  security  interests  of  the 
United  States.  This  is  a  job  of  prime . 
importance.  This  is  a  position  of  re- 
sponsibility, of  great  significance— and  ' 
we  must  have  an  individual  that  fills 
that  description. 

For  all  of  the  people  of  this  country 
the  Senate  should  vote  "no"  on  this 
nomination  and  give  the  President  a 
second  chance  on  another  nomination. 
I  believe  we  should  vote  "no"  on  the 
nomination. 

Mr.  PERCry.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
30  seconds  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  JEPSEIN.  Mr.  President,  I  sup-- 
port  the  nomination  of  Kenneth  Adel- 
man to  be  Director  of  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency. 

I  am  convinced  he  has  the  necessary 
qualifications  for  the  position,  includ- 
ing clear  support  of  the  President's" 
sound  goals  for  arms  reductions. 

On  November  18,  1981,  President 
Reagan  outlined  three  policy  guide- 
lines for  future  arms  control  policy. 
They  are:  First,  substantial,  militarily 
significant  arms  reductions;  second, 
equal  ceilings  for  similar  types  of 
weaponry;  and  third,  adequate  provi- 
sions for  verification. 

Every  arms  reduction  proposal  that 
the  President  has  made  since  Novem- 
ber 1981,  has  embodied  those  clear 
first  principles. 

On  the  occasion  of  that  landmark 
speech,  the  President  proposed  the  so- 
called  zero  option  as  an  opening  U.S. 
position  in  the  intermediate-range  nu- 
clear force  talks  that  began  on  Novem- 
ber 30  of  that  year.  The  President  cor- 
rectly focused  on  the  major  threat  to 
nuclear  stability  In  the  European  The- 
ater: The  threat  posed  by  over  300 
highly  accurate  SS-20's  deployed  by 
the  Soviet  Union  beginning  In  the  late 
1970's.  By  offering  to  scrap  the 
planned  deployment  of  Pershing  II 
and  ground-launched  cruise  missiles  if 
the  Soviets  agreed  to  dismantle  all  of 
their  SS-4's,  SS-5's  and  SS-20's,  the 
President  had  in  effect  proposed  elimi- 
nating the  Soviet  margin  of  superiori- 
ty in  the  most  critical  weapons  catego- 
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ry  and  restoring  a  more  stable  balance 
in  Europe. 

On  Miay  9,  1982.  the  President  once 
again  focused  on  militarily  significant 
reductions  in  the  one  category  of  stra- 
tegic nuclear  weapons  that  is  curently 
most  destabilizing:  intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles.  In  his  commence- 
ment address  to  Eureka  College,  the 
President  presented  a  plan  for  the 
gradual  reduction  to  equal  levels  of 
the  missile  arsenals  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Last  month,  the  United  States  sub- 
mitted a  draft  treaty  for  negotiations 
to  provide  for  a  complete  ban  of  chem- 
ical weapons  and  production  over  a  10- 
year  period.  The  administration  has 
also  decided  to  move  forward  with  the 
Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty  and  the 
Peaceful  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty. 
The  President  has  proposed  ratifica- 
tion as  soon  as  new  protocols  improv- 
ing verification  procedures  can  be  ne- 
gotiated. 

The  Issue  of  verification  in  arms  con- 
trol with  the  Soviet  Union  cannot  be 
emphasized  too  much.  The  examples 
of  Soviet  violations  of  international 
treaties  are  legion.  One  need  only  re- 
flect on  the  history  of  the  Soviet  viola- 
tions of  the  Yalta  agreements  to  the 
recent  compelling  evidence  of  the 
Soviet  use  of  chemical  weapons  in  Af- 
ghanistan and  Laos,  to  imderstand 
that  the  Soviets  cannot  be  trusted  to 
abide  by  International  agreements 
unless  adequate  verification  provisions 
are  included.  In  the  case  of  arms  con- 
trol agreements,  this  must  include 
onsite  inspection  in  some  form. 

The  need  for  guaranteed  onsite  in- 
spection is  a  direct  result  of  the  rela- 
tive openness  of  U.S.  society  compared 
with  the  very  serious  restrictions 
placed  on  foreigners  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  William  F.  Scott,  in  an  article 
entitled,  "The  Myth  of  Free  Travel  in 
the  U.S.S.R.,"  which  was  published  in 
the  March  issue  of  Air  Force  maga- 
zine, has  stated: 

In  the  U.S.,  practically  every  county  is 
crisscrossed  by  roads  over  which  trained 
Sovet  observers  may  travel  without  restric- 
tion. It  is  improbable  that  any  sizeable 
movement  of  military  personnel  or  equip- 
ment could  take  place  without  detection  by 
a  Soviet  agent.  The  travel  assymetry  be- 
tween the  two  nations  malces  for  a  serious 
imbalance  in  arms  control  verification. 

The  arms  control  agreements  with 
onsite  inspections  are  the  only  means 
of  insuring  mutual  confidence  and 
trust  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Despite 
the  propaganda  and  rhetoric  the 
Soviet  Union  has  responded  to  the 
President's  initiatives  with  construc- 
tive, if  inadequate,  coimterproposals, 
as  well  as  providing  unprecedented  in- 
formation on  the  composition  of  their 
armed  forces.  The  far-reaching  pro- 
posals of  President  Reagan,  combined 
with  the  flexibility  shown  in  his 
March  30,  1983,  interim  proposal  for 
intermediate-range  nuclear  force  re- 
duction proposal,  are  very  likely  to 


result  in  a  long-term  stable  nuclear 
balance. 

Now  the  Senate  must  decide  If  Dr. 
Adelman's  views  on  arms  control  are 
consistent  with  the  very  serious  ap- 
proach in  this  area  taken  by  President 
Reagan  and  whether  he  can  be  consid- 
ered, on  the  basis  of  education  and  ex- 
perience, to  be  qualified  to  manage 
our  arms  control  policy  and  execution. 

Senator  Laxalt  very  wisely  inserted 
a  series  of  articles  and  speeches  by 
Dr.  Adelman  in  the  Congressional 
Record  during  the  debate  on  Wednes- 
day. This  collection,  whiph  covers  a 
period  from  1979  through  the  present, 
is  the  most  reliable  source  we  have  of 
Kenneth  Adelman's  views  on  the 
proper  role  of  arms  control  in  national 
security  policy.  It  is  therefore  useful 
to  compare  the  views  expressed  in 
them  with  those  principles  which 
serve  as  the  basis  for  President  Rea- 
gan's arms  control  policy. 

In  an  article  taken  from  the  Ameri- 
can Spectator,  December  1979.  Dr. 
Adelman  provided  a  thorough  critique 
of  the  thinking  that  led  to  the  SALT 
II  and  the  military  situation  in  which 
the  United  States  found  itself  as  the 
Senate  debated  ratification  of  the 
treaty.  In  that  piece,  he  argued  force- 
fully that  arms  control  agreements  are 
not  ends  in  themselves,  but  that  they 
must  be  in  accord  with  existing  de- 
fense policies  and  place  restraints  on 
the  military  buildup  of  our  potential 
adversary,  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  the  siunmer  1981  issue  of  Policy 
Review,  Dr.  Adelman  imderscored  this 
point  further  when  he  wrote: 

President  Reagan  has  advocated  a 
"margin  of  safety"  for  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding, of  course,  the  overall  strategic  bal- 
ance. But  the  problem  pressing  his  Adminis- 
tration is  not  the  development  of  such  a 
"margin"  but,  in  fact,  the  removal  of  the  So- 
viets' looming  "margin".  .  . 

These  views  are  wholly  consistent 
with  the  arms  control  agenda  laid  out 
by  the  President. 

Mr.  President,  Kenneth  Adelman  is 
equipped  by  both  experience  and  edu- 
cation to  fill  the  Arms  Control  Direc- 
tor's post.  He  has  behind  him  10  years 
of  public  service  in  a  wide  variety  of 
positions,  including  serving  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  and,  most  re- 
cently, as  Deputy  Permanent  Repre- 
sentative to  the  United  Nations  where 
he  has  led  the  U.S.  Delegation  to  the 
Second  Special  Session  on  disarma- 
ment. Dr.  Adelman's  career  in  public 
service  has  been  supported  by  exten- 
sive scholarship  in  national  security 
and  foreign  policy  issues,  including  his 
work  as  a  senior  political  scientist  at 
the  Strategic  Studies  Center  of  the 
Stanford  Research  Institute. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
the  final,  very  important  qualification 
of  Dr.  Kenneth  Adelman.  He  has  the 
confidence  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  whose  policies 
faithfully     execute.     The 


people  elect  the  President  and  the 
Senate  must  ratify  arms  control  trea- 
ties, but  it  is  upon  our  President, 
Ronald  Reagan,  that  the  negotiation 
of  arms  control  agreements  must  rest. 
Kenneth  Adelman  should  be  con- 
firmed. He  is  qualified  and  the  Presi- 
dent has  chosen  him  to  carry  on  his 
arms  control  agenda. 

DR.  ADILMAII'S  FRIOK  ARIU  COimOL 
IfEGOTIATniO  EXPERIENCI 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
heard  some  criticism  to  the  effect  that 
Ambassador  Adelman  should  not  be 
confirmed  because  he  lacks  arms  con- 
trol negotiating  experience.  This  is  a 
specious  argument  on  at  least  three 
counts. 

First  of  all,  he  does  have  relevant 
international  experience  by  virtue  of 
his  position  as  Deputy  Permanent 
Representative  of  the  United  States  to 
the  United  Nations.  This  has  been  es- 
tablished by  Ambassador  Kirkpatrlck 
and  by  his  record.  Second,  the  position 
for  which  he  was  nominated  is  that  of 
Director  of  the  Agency,  not  chief  ne- 
gotiator. Third,  predecessors  with  no 
more  arms  control  negotiating  experi- 
ence have  some  of  the  best  track 
records  in  arms  control  achievements 
while  serving  as  Director. 

The  distinction  between  being  nomi- 
nated Director  and  being  nominated  to 
head  a  U.S.  delegation  to  a  particular 
arms  control  negotiation  was  illustrat- 
ed by  the  confirmation  debate  and 
vote  over  Paul  Wamke  in  1977.  In 
1977  he  was  nominated  for  two  differ- 
ent positions:  ACDA  Director,  and 
chief  negotiator  including  Chairman 
of  the  U.S.  SALT  II  delegation.  The 
Senate  vote  on  these  jobs  was  sepa- 
rate. He  was  confirmed  as  Director  by 
a  vote  of  70  to  29,  but  after  long 
debate,  he  was  confirmed  as  chief  ne- 
gotiator by  the  much  closer  vote  of  58 
to  40. 

As  for  the  relevance  of  arms  control 
negotiating  experience  to  being  Direc- 
tor, Fred  Ikle  was  among  those  exam- 
ples of  a  good  Director  cited  by  Sena- 
tor PiXL  during  Mr.  Adelman's  confir- 
mation hearing.  Fred  Ikle  had  no  prior 
negotiating  experience.  Nevertheless, 
during  his  incumbency  he  negotiated, 
through  the  Soviet  Embassy  in  Wash- 
ington, the  protocol  to  the  ABM 
Treaty  which  reduced  the  number  of 
permitted  ABM  sites  under  the  ABM 
Treaty  from  two  to  one.  Also  while  he 
was  Director  he  gave  effective  guid- 
ance to  Ambassador  U.  Alexis  John- 
son, Chairman  of  the  SALT  II  delega- 
tion; he  also  assisted  in  getting  the 
MBFR  negotiations  under  Ambassa- 
dor Stanley  Resor  underway.  During 
Director  Ikle's  term  of  office  the 
Threshold  Test  Ban  and  Peaceful  Nu- 
clear Explosions  Treaties  were  negoti- 
ated with  the  Soviet  Union.  ACDA 
played  a  major  role  in  supporting 
these  negotiations.  Also  the  negotia- 
of  the  Environmental  Modifica- 
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tion  Treaty  was  completed  in  1976. 
The  U,S.  delegation  was  headed  by  an 
ACDA  official.  FlnaUy,  Director  Ode 
was  an  outstanding  spokeman  on  the 
Important  subject  of  U.S.  nuclear  non- 
proliferation  policy. 

General  Seignious,  who  served  effec- 
tively as  Director  from  1978  to  1980, 
had  very  little  prior  negotiating  expe- 
rience, and  Bill  Foster,  the  first  Direc- 
tor of  ACDA,  had  considerable  foreign 
affairs  experience  but  very  little  nego- 
tiating experience  prior  to  becoming 
Director.  Yet  under  his  tenure  as  Di- 
rector, Ambassador  Poster  either  ne- 
gotiated or  was  intimately  involved  in 
the  negotiating  process  that  resulted 
in  the  "Hot  Line"  Agreement,  the  Lim- 
ited Test  Ban  Treaty,  the  Outer  Space 
Treaty,  and  the  Non-Proliferation 
Treaty. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  to  you  and 
to  my  colleagues  that  Ambassador 
Adelman  has  every  bit  as  much,  and  in 
some  Instances  more,  experience  and 
backgroimd  relevant  to  being  good  at 
the  job  of  Director  as  many  of  his 
predecessors.  And  some  of  those  pred- 
ecessors with  little  or  no  arms  control 
negotiating  experience  made  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  records  of 
progress  during  their  incumbency.  I 
submit  Ambassador  Adelman  will  do 
the  same  and  deserves  our  support  for 
confirmation  as  Director  of  ACDA. 
The  real  question  is.  Can  we  afford  an- 
other hiatus  in  leadership  in  this  key 
Agency  at  a  time  like  this,  a  hiatus 
that  would  come  if  we  denied  our  con- 
sent to  confirmation  and  another  can- 
didate had  to  be  foimd  and  put  for- 
ward to  run  the  confirmation  course?  I 
put  it  to  you:  If  arms  reduction  is  so 
important  to  national  and  world  secu- 
rity, and  it  is  so  important,  can  we 
afford  the  luxury  of  a  further  pro- 
longed gap  in  leadership  in  the  Agency 
this  Congress  made  the  focal  point  in 
Oovemment  for  arms  controls?  I  say 
we  do  not  have  that  luxury. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
the  requirement  that  the  Senate  con- 
firm the  appointment  of  the  Director 
of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  is  one  means  we  have  for  shap- 
ing the  arms  control  and  defense  poli- 
cies of  the  United  Stotes.  This  prerog- 
ative flows  from  the  law  which  estab- 
lished the  Agency  in  1961. 

For  the  last  few  days,  the  Senate  has 
been  debating  the  nomination  of  Ken- 
neth L.  Adelman  to  be  the  Director.  In 
doing  so,  we  are  exercising  our  respon- 
sibility to  pass  on  this  Presidential  ap- 
pointment and  acting  under  the  larger 
advice  and  consent  function  given  the 
Senate  by  the  Constitution. 

The  Presidential  power  of  appoint- 
ment is  broad,  Mr.  President,  as  is  his 
discretion.  But  neither  is  to  be  exer- 
cised alone.  The  power  of  the  Senate 
is  narrower,  but  real,  and  not  to  be  ab- 
dicated. It  is  a  check  on  Presidential 
power  and  was  intended  to  be  so. 


Under  the  1961  law  establishing  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  the  Director  Is  to  have  clear 
duties  as  "principal  adviser"  with  "pri- 
mary responsibility  within  the  Oov- 
emment for  arms  control  and  disarma- 
ment matters."  The  Director  is  not  to 
be  just  one  of  many  working  in  this 
area.  He  or  she  is  to  be  the  advocate 
for  arms  control  within  the  Govern- 
ment, the  counterweight  to  other  na- 
tional security  actors. 

Background,  relevant  exi)erlence,  In- 
tegrity, temperament,  intellect  and 
good  judgment  are  required  for  any 
Director  to  be  successful  in  fulfilling 
this  broad  and  difficult  mandate.  And 
these  are  the  characteristics  we  must 
weigh  in  the  nomination  before  us. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions held  3  days  of  hearings  in  Janu- 
ary and  February  to  review  the  Presi- 
dent's appointment.  The  committee 
reported  to  the  full  Senate  that  Mr. 
Adelman's  initial  appearance  before  it 
was  marked  by  his  lack  of  information, 
ambiguity,  and  confusion.  The  com- 
mittee reported  that  it  did  not  find 
Mr.  Adelman's  experience  in  the  arms 
control  sphere  to  be  substantive.  The 
committee  reported  that  Mr.  Adelman 
was  less  than  candid  in  response  to 
some  of  the  committee's  inquiries. 

A  review  of  Mr.  Adelman's  responses 
and  comments  before  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  and  of  the  com- 
mittee's unfavorable  report  must  give 
us  pause. 

But  there  is  a  responsibility  beyond 
examining  the  personal  characteristics 
of  a  nominee.  It  is  our  duty  as  elected 
representatives  to  determine  whether 
a  nominee  appreciates  fully  the  broad 
national  objectives  forged  by  the  Con- 
gresses and  the  Presidents  of  the 
United  States  over  time. 

In  this  case  there  is  a  broad  national 
objective  that  plsuses  arms  control  in 
the  forefront  of  our  national  security 
policy.  It  is  our  duty  to  evaluate 
whether  a  nominee,  this  nominee, 
shares  the  commitment  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  halting  and  reversing 
the  arms  race. 

Tens  of  millions  of  Americans,  Mr. 
President,  are  raising  their  voices 
now— for  their  fellowmen  and  for 
themselves— to  bring  an  end  to  the  fu- 
tility of  the  arms  race  and  to  make 
peace  more  than  just  an  absence  of 
open  warfare.  We  must  know  whether 
this  nominee  would  raise  his  voice. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  committee 
instead  suspected  that  Mr.  Adelman's 
commitment  to  arms  control  was  more 
rhetorical  than  real. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  committee 
found  Mr.  Adelman's  voice  not  strong 
and  clear  in  support  of  arms  control, 
but  vague  and  evasive. 

It  is  regrettable  that  Mr.  Adelman 
seems  aU  too  willing  to  find  more  logic 
in  proceeding  unchecked  in  the  arms 
race  than  in  furthering  the  arms  con- 


trol consensus  of  the  decades  since  the 
first  atomic  bomb. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  United  States  must  be  active  in  its 
efforts  to  end  the  nuclear  arms  race.  I 
believe  we  must  negotiate  with  the 
Soviet  Union  wherever  progress  in  this 
area  seems  possible.  I  arrive  at  these  ■ 
positions  as  a  hard  realist.  It  is  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  nuclear  weapons 
on  all  sides  that  place  the  very  future 
of  this  planet  and  every  person  on  it  at 
risk.  We  can  only  reduce  the  risk  of  a 
nuclear  holocaust  by  reducing  the  ca- 
pacity of  all  states  to  wage  nuclear 
war. 

Our  need  just  now  is  not  for  a  great- 
er effort  to  manage  public  opinion. 
Our  need  is  not  for  a  redoubled  effort 
to  build  up  the  threat  from  our  adver-  • 
saries  or  to  justify  new  weapons  as 
symbols  of  our  resolve.  Our  need  is  for  > 
bold  leadership  on  the  issues  in  a  time 
when  we.  our  allies,  and  our  adversar- 
ies together  are  floimderlng.  strug- 
gling for  forward  movement  on  arms 
control. 

Mr.  President,  the  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Director  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  proceed  from  the  law  that  es- 
tablished the  Agency  in  1961,  not  from 
the  discretion  of  the  President.  The 
Director  has  clearly  assigned  duties  to 
be  an  advocate.  These  are  duties  that 
require  stature,  respect,  and  commit- 
ment to  arms  control. 

A  majority  on  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  reviewing  these 
duties  and  our  needs,  find  Mr.  Adle- 
man  to  be  imqualif  led  to  be  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Agency.  This  is  true  despite 
the  fact  that  a  majority  of  members  of 
that  committee  are  from  the  Presi- 
dent's own  party. 

For  me,  Mr.  Adelman  has  not  dem- 
onstrated that  he  could  or  would  as 
Director  "give  impetus  to  the  U.S. 
goals  of  a  world  which  is  free  from  the 
scourge  of  war  and  the  dangers  and 
burdens  of  armaments."  This  is  what 
the  law  requires  and  this  is  what  the 
people  demand. 

I  will  oppose  confirmation  of  Mr. 
Adelman. 

If  Mr.  Adelman  is  not  confirmed. 
Mr.  President.  I  hope  the  President  of 
the  United  States  will  use  his  power  to 
nominate  the  most  distinguished  and 
capable  person  he  can  find  to  assist 
him  in  shaping  a  more  credible,  coordi- 
nated, and  successful  arms  control 
policy. 

If  Mr.  Adelman  is  confirmed.  I  pray 
that  the  President  will  take  heed  of 
the  clear  goals  established  by  law  for 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  and  of  the  deep  reservations  in 
the  Senate  over  this  nomination. 
•  Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President. 
I  will  vote  against  the  nomination  of 
Kenneth  L.  Adelman  to  be  Director  of 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmanent 
Agency. 


Anfil  It    1QR.9 
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I  believe  a  President  is  generally  en- 
titled to  have  his  nominees  confirmed, 
to  have  his  choice  of  men  and  women 
to  advise  and  counsel  him.  But  the 
Senate  also  has  a  responsibility  over 
nominations,  and  perhaps  the  most 
important  aspect  of  that  responsibility 
is  knowing  when  to  exercise  it  in  order 
to  disapprove  a  nominee. 

XJ&.  arms  control  iwllcy  is  ciirrently 
in  dlsurray.  Our  Eluropean  allies  are 
uncomfortable.  n.S.  citizens  or  various 
poUtiaU  persuasions  are  dissatisified. 
Twenty  years  of  efforts  by  both  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  Presidents  to 
make  arms  control  a  central  part  of 
strategic  policy  are  threatened. 

They  are  threatened  at  a  time,  per- 
haps the  last  time  in  the  immediate 
future,  when  a  new  agreement  is  feasi- 
ble. Technological  developments  and 
potential  deployments  could  well  take 
us  into  an  era  where  controls  and  veri- 
fication could  become  increasingly  dif- 
ficult. 

In  such  a  climate,  the  Director  of 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  can— and  must— play  a  crucial 
role.  The  agency  is  no  place  for  a 
nominee  who  demonstrated  in  a  con- 
firmation hearing  an  amazing  lack  of 
knowledge  and  opinion  on  a  subject  in 
which  he  was  supposedly  versed.  The 
fact  that  a  subsiequent  appearance 
sought  to  remedy  the  unfavorable  im- 
pression created  at  the  first  does  little 
to  erase  the  initial  imprint  or  to  over- 
ride the  fact  that  Mr.  Adelman  appar- 
ently misjudged  the  level  of  prepara- 
tion necessary  for  that  first  appear- 
ance. We  in  the  Senate  have  the  right 
to  have  expected  more. 

The  agency  Is  also  no  place  for  a 
nominee  swathed  in  controversy  who 
more  than  likely  would  have  to  spend 
more  time  repljrlng  to  the  controversy 
swirling  around  him  than  addressing 
the  substance  of  arms  control.  It  is 
time  to  move  ahead  with  the  impor- 
tant business  or  arms  control  and  arms 
reduction.  To  do  so,  we  need  a  strong, 
experienced,  and  knowledgeable  head 
of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency.  Mr.  Adelman's  own  appear- 
ances before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  indicate  we  need 
someone  else  for  that  task.* 
•  Mr.  BIDEN,  Mr.  President,  I  deeply 
regret  that  this  debate  is  taking  place, 
for  this  controversy  is  not  helpful  to 
Kenneth  Adelman,  nor  to  President 
Reagan,  nor  to  U.S.  foreign  policy,  nor 
to  the  search  for  effective  arms  con- 
trol. When  former  Director  Eugene 
Rostow  was  fired,  the  President  had— 
and  still  has— an  opportunity  to  name 
another  experienced,  well-regarded  in- 
dividual who  fully  shares  his  views  on 
the  Soviet  Union  and  on  arms  control. 

Instead  he  chose  Kenneth  Adelman, 
an  obviously  bright  and  articulate  in- 
dividual, well-qualified  for  any  number 
of  foreign  policy  posts,  but  who  had 
little  background  in  the  complex  and 
demanding  issues  of  arms  control. 


In  three  appearances  before  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  Mr.  Adel- 
man demonstrated  uneven  competence 
on  arms  controls  issues  and  a  curious 
hesitation  to  express  his  views.  He  also 
failed  to  show  the  strength  and  stat- 
ure which  I  believe  the  Director  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  should  have. 

Congress  created  ACDA  because  it 
wanted  that  Agency  and  Its  Director 
to  be  a  powerful  advocate  for  arms 
control,  not  a  sideline  observer  or 
mere  contact  point.  That  role  is  espe- 
cially important  now,  since  no  one  else 
in  the  key  foreign  policy  positions  in 
this  administration  has  substantial 
knowledge  or  experience  of  arms  con- 
trol issues.  I  suspect  that  arms  control 
may  have  been  one  of  the  matters  Sec- 
retary of  State  Shultz  had  in  mind 
when  he  said  that  he  was  concerned 
about  the  Importance  of  issues  which 
he  did  not  have  time  for. 

Mr.  President,  good  intentions  are 
not  enough.  In  order  to  reassiue  our 
allies  and  the  American  people,  we 
need  a  serious,  sustained,  visible  com- 
mitment to  negotiations  and  agree- 
ments which  could  reduce  the  risks  of 
nuclear  war.  To  that,  we  also  need  a 
distinguished  and  effective  Director  of 
ACDA. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
at  my  urging,  tried  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent a  nonconfrontational  chance  to 
reconsider  his  appointment  of  Mr. 
Adelman  by  delaying  our  formal  and 
negative  vote  for  a  week.  I  still  regret 
that  the  President  did  not  seize  that 
opportunity. 

Now  we  face  a  no-win  situation.  If 
we  reject  Mr.  Adelman's  nomination, 
that  action  is  likely  to  be  construed  as 
a  personal  rebuff  to  the  nominee  and 
the  President,  rather  than  as  a  warn- 
ing and  an  opportunity  to  name  a  dif- 
ferent person  who  could  command 
widespread  bipartisan  support.  If  we 
confirm  Mr.  Adelman,  it  will  be  a 
narrow  victory,  with  our  lack  of  confi- 
dence in  the  nominee  and  administra- 
tion policy  painfully  evident. 

Over  the  years  I  have  given  the  ben- 
efit of  the  doubt  to  Presidential  nomi- 
nees. Only  in  rare  circumstances  have 
I  voted  against  confirmation.  In  this 
case,  after  careful  consideration,  I 
have  concluded  that  Mr.  Adelman 
lacks  sufficient  background  experience 
and  also  lacks  sufficient  unambiguous 
commitment  to  the  arms  control  proc- 
ess to  perform  the  duties  of  ACDA  Di- 
rector as  Congress  intended.* 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
oppose  the  nomination  of  Kenneth  L. 
Adelman  to  be  Director  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
(ACDA). 

I  agree  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
Senator  Perot,  who,  on  the  first  day 
of  Mr.  Adelman's  confirmation  hear- 
ings, said. 


The  question  which  must  be  reqwnslbly 
addressed  with  respect  to  this  or  my  other 
nomination  for  the  position  of  ACDA  direc- 
tor, is  whether  the  nominee  possesses  the 
specific  experience,  capabilities,  and  com- 
mitment to  arms  control  envisioned  by  Con- 
gress when  it  created  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency. 

In  my  judgment,  the  evidence  before 
the  Senate  establishes  clearly  and  con- 
vincingly that  Mr.  Adelman  does  not 
possess  the  requisite  experience,  capa- 
bilities, or  commitment  to  arms  con- 
trol. 

The  post  for  which  Mr.  Adelman  has 
been  nominated  is  an  important  one. 
The  Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  sits  at  National 
Security  Coimcil  meetings  and  pre- 
sents his  views  and  recommendations 
directly  to  the  President.  He  is  also 
the  Secretary  of  State's  chief  adviser 
on  arms  control  Issues. 

ACDA  and  its  Director,  however,  are 
supposed  to  do  more  than  simply 
advise  the  President  and  Secretary  of 
State. 

The  law  which  established  the 
Agency  specifically  requires  it  to  per- 
form a  vital  and  major  advocacy  func- 
tion. Senator  Pell,  who  was  an  author 
of  the  law.  recently  emphasized  the 
importance  of  this  function.  He 
stressed  that  ACDA  was  intended 
"...  to  play  the  role  of  an  advocate 
for  arms  control  as  a  complement  to, 
and  sometimes  as  a  substitute  for. 
arms  programs,  as  a  way  to  enhance 
our  national  security." 

I  have  carefully  reviewed  Mr.  Adel- 
man's background  and  career.  That 
review  discloses  no  famllarlty  with  the 
range  of  arms  control  issues  with 
which  the  agency  must  deal.  Nor  does 
it  disclose  any  commitment  whatso- 
ever to  arms  control;  to  the  contrary. 
it  discloses  a  hostility  to,  and  cynicism 
about,  arms  control. 

These  deficiences  were  highlighted 
during  the  4  days  of  hearings  on  Mr. 
Adelman's  nomination.  The  hearing 
record  contains  numerous  passages 
which  support  the  conclusion  that  Mr. 
Adelman.  though  an  intelligent 
person,  is  not  qualified  to  advise  the 
President  on  arms  control,  to  advocate 
arms  control,  and  to  implement  the 
important  provisions  of  the  Arms  Con- 
trol Act.  Consider  Mr.  Adelman's  re- 
sponses to  the  following  questions 
[>osed  by  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

When  asked  if.  in  the  case  of  a  full 
nuclear  exchange,  he  believed  that 
either  the  United  States  or  U.S.S.R. 
could  survive  in  any  governable  form. 
Mr.  Adelman  responded:  "I  just  have 
no  strong  opinion  on  that." 

When  asked  by  Senator  Helms  what 
the  U.S.  response  would  be  If  the  Sovi- 
ets proposed  to  eliminate  nuclear 
weaponry  altogether.  Mr.  Adelman 
said:  ".  .  .  that  is  a  thought  I  have  Just 
never  thought  about  in  my  life.   I 
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would  have  to  really  look  at  that  and 
explore  it." 

When  asked  whether  a  freeze  on  the 
testing  and  deployment  of  strategic 
nuclear  weapons  is  verifiable,  he  re- 
plied: "I  do  not  know." 

When  asked  if  he  would  consider 
separating  out  from  negotiations  the 
pursuit  of  a  "confidence-building" 
measure  (in  this  case,  a  proposal  that 
each  superpower  would  have  to  notify 
the  other  in  advance  of  all  nuclear 
warhead  tests  and  KTBM  tests),  Mr. 
Adelman  stated:  "You  mean  separate 
it  out  from  the  START  negotiations  or 
something?  I  just  do  not  know.  Sena- 
tor." 

When  asked  the  extent  to  which  the 
President  ought  to  be  able,  by  a  unilat- 
eral course  of  action,  to  preclude  the 
involvement  of  Congress  in  arms  con- 
trol decisionmaking,  Mr.  Adelman  re- 
sponded: 

That  is  a  question  I  would  have  to  seek 
legal  counsel  to  answer  and  look  at  the 
precedents  in  law  and  the  Idnds  of  legal 
Judgment  that  would  have  to  be  rendered  to 
answer  that  liind  of  question. 

The  questions  and  answers  which  I 
have  cited  deal  with  first  the  objec- 
tives of  arms  control,  second  an  under- 
standing of  the  ability  to  verify,  third 
arms  control  negotiating  practice,  and 
fourth  the  policy  making  relationship 
between  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches.  The  President  and  Secretary 
of  State's  primary  arms  control  advis- 
er and  our  Government's  primary  ad- 
vocate for  arms  control  should  possess 
substantial  knowledge  of  these  sub- 
jects. 

Mr.  Adelman  does  not  possess  that 
level  of  knowledge.  The  transcript  of 
the  committee's  hearing  makes  this 
clear.  In  more  than  20  different  in- 
stances, his  answers  reveal  uncertain- 
ty, and  a  lack  of  basic  arms  control  un- 
derstanding and  experience. 

We  should  also  be  concerned  about 
Mr.  Adelman's  May  1981  Interview 
with  Mr.  Ken  Auletta.  a  New  York 
Post  reporter.  During  that  interview, 
Mr.  Adelmsoi  said  that,  first,  he  could 
not  "•  •  •  think  of  any  negotiations  on 
security  or  weaporu"y  that  have  done 
any  good";  second,  "one  reason  not  to 
rush  into  negotiations  •  •  •  is  that  in  a 
democracy,  these  negotiations  tend  to 
discourage  money  for  defense  pro- 
grams"; and  third,  a  major  reason  to 
enter  into  arms  control  negotiations 
would  be  to  placate  oiu-  allies  and 
American  public  opinion.  Mr.  Adelman 
said  about  arms  control:  "My  policy 
would  be  to  do  it  for  political  reasons 
•  •  •  I  think  it's  a  sham." 

When  the  Foreign  Relations  com- 
mittee questioned  Mr.  Adelman  about 
these  comments,  he  did  not  deny 
having  made  them,  though  he  said  he 
could  not  recall  the  interview.  After 
reviewing  the  reporter's  notes  and 
questioning  the  reporter  under  oath, 
the  committee  stated  in  its  report: 
"The  majority  of  the  members  con- 


cluded that  Mr.  Adelman's  denials  did 
not  stand  up  to  scrutiny." 

It  seems  almost  incredible  that  the 
United  States  would  appoint,  and  the 
Senate  would  confirm,  as  the  Director 
of  an  agency  devoted  to  arms  control  a 
person  who  has  expressed  views  so 
hostile  to.  and  cynical  about,  arms 
control  negotiations. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  another  epi- 
sode as  we  consider  Mr.  Adelman's 
nomination.  At  the  Januray  27  hear- 
ing, in  response  to  a  question  by  Sena- 
tor Pell.  Mr.  Adelman  said  that  he 
had  not  thought  about  AC^DA  person- 
nel matters.  Subsequently,  the  com- 
mittee learned  that  on  January  14. 
Mr.  Adelman  had  sent  to  Mr.  Robin 
West,  another  administration  official, 
a  memo  concerning  ACDA  personnel 
written  by  arms  control  negotiator 
Edward  Rowny.  Attached  to  the  memo 
was  an  Adelman  note  which  read:  "Ed 
Rowny's  very  confidential  real  views 
on  people."  The  following  day.  Mr. 
Adelman  sent  a  second  communication 
to  Mr.  West  in  which  he  discussed  the 
timing  of  appointments,  kinds  of  ap- 
pointments, and  the  types  of  people 
he  wanted  for  ACDA.  In  light  of  these 
communications,  it  is  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  Mr.  Adelman  misled  the 
committee  in  his  answers  about  per- 
sonnel matters. 

Finally,  the  views  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  must  be  given  great 
weight  in  our  deliberations.  After 
lengthy  hearings  and  extensive  delib- 
eration, that  committee  recommended 
rejection  of  this  nomination.  The  vote 
was  not  wholly  partisan;  the  majority 
of  the  committee  is,  after  all.  Republi- 
can. 

In  this  century,  the  Senate  has  con- 
sidered himdreds  of  thousands  of 
nominations,  most  of  them  routine, 
but  surely  thousands  of  them  signifi- 
cant. In  only  three  instances  has  the 
Senate  failed  to  accept  a  negative  rec- 
ommendation from  the  relevant  com- 
mittee. Ordinarily,  protracted  delay 
based  upon  strong  bipartisan  opposi- 
tion has  been  sufficient  to  persuade 
the  President  to  withdraw  a  nomina- 
tion. Unfortimately,  the  President  re- 
fuses to  withdraw  this  nomination.  It 
remains,  then,  the  task  of  the  Senate 
to  reject  it. 

The  Senate's  history  is  replete  with 
confirmation  battles  in  which  the 
votes  focused  not  on  the  nominee's 
qualifications  but  on  some  other  sub- 
ject—some Presidential  policy  or  ap- 
proach, or  the  fact  that  someone  else 
wanted  the  position.  All  too  often. 
Senate  confirmation  proceedings  dete- 
riorate into  partisan  wrangling. 

The  Senate's  role  is  to  gauge  qualifi- 
cations and  fitness,  and  we  should  not 
be  diverted  from  this  task.  In  this  par- 
ticular instance,  the  President's  nomi- 
nee has  failed  the  fitness  test,  and  I 
therefore  urge  my  colleagues  to 
oppose  his  nomination. 


Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  Senate  must  decide  whether  Mr. 
Kenneth  Adelman  should  be  con- 
firmed as  the  Director  of  the  Anns 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 
This  is  an  important  decision:  National 
security  policy,  of  which  arms  control 
is  one  component,  is  being  questioned 
today  from  all  sides— by  the  American 
public,  by  the  Congress,  and  by  our 
allies.  We  must  strive  to  reestablish  a 
consensus  for  a  strong  national  securi- 
ty policy  that  is  capable  of  gathering  ' 
the  support  of  these  same  groups.  Is 
Bir.  Adelman  the  man  to  play  a  role  in 
the  reestabllshment  of  that  consen- 
sus? 

The  arms  control  component  of  na- 
tional security  policy  is  extraordinari- 
ly complex.  On  the  one  hand,  it  ap- 
peals to  our  American  idealism:  We 
hope  to  make  the  world  a  better  place 
to  live  by  somehow  limiting  the  nucle- 
ar arms  race.  We  must  reduce  the 
number  of  nuclear  weapons  on  both 
sides.  The  nuclear  freeze  resolution  is 
a  syml>ol  of  this  fervent  hope.  On  the 
other  hand,  to  be  effective,  we  must 
temper  our  hopes  with  realism.  Arms 
control  must  not  be  oversold;  it  is  not 
a  panacea  for  the  iUs  of  the  world.  It 
will  not  make  the  Soviets  less  adven- 
turesome, or  less  oppressive.  It  will  not 
eliminate  international  conflict.  We 
wiU  still  need  to  spend  national  re- 
sources to  maintain  a  credible  nuclear 
and  conventional  deterrent. 

But  in  the  area  of  nuclear  weapons, 
we  continue  to  hope  that  a  negotiated, 
verifiable  arms  control  agreement  will 
bound  the  arms  race  and  make  both 
sides— and  hence  the  world— more 
secure. 

Negotiating  that  agreement  is  a  dif- 
ficult task  for  any  individual,  any 
team,  any  govenunent.  but  it  is  espe- 
cially challenging  for  the  U.S.  arms 
control  negotiators.  They  must  face 
their  Soviet  coimterparts  who  repre- 
sent stubborn,  sometimes  rigid,  some- 
times paranoid,  always  clever  adver- 
saries. The  Soviet  negotiators  need  not 
worry  about  Russian  public  opinion: 
the  U.S.  negotiators  must  always  con- 
sider American  public  opinion.  The 
Soviet  negotiators  need  not  worry 
about  ratification  of  a  treaty;  the  U.S. 
negotiators  must  consider  the  opinions 
of  the  Senate.  The  Soviet  negotiators 
need  not  worry  too  much  about  the 
opinions  of  their  allies  or  even  public 
opinion  in  Warsaw  Pact  nations;  the 
U.S.  negotiators  must  consider  the  in- 
terests of  the  NATO  Alliance  and  the 
strong  and  volatile  public  opinion  in 
each  NATO  country.  The  U.S.  negotia- 
tors, Mr.  President,  have  an  immense- 
ly difficult  job. 

Arms  control  policy  is  further  com- 
plicated by  the  technical  intricacies  of 
weapons  systems — current  and 
future— and  verification  techniques. 
The  negotiator  must  know  what  limits 
on  weapons  systems  can  be  verified 
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and  which  cannot.  He  must  know  what 
level  of  variance  from  an  agreement 
can  be  tolerated,  if  any,  and  then  de- 
termine whether  the  means  of  verifi- 
cation is  able  to  detect  such  a  varia- 
tion. 

Further,  the  UJS.  negotiator  must  be 
prepared  to  walk  away  from  an  agree- 
ment if  it  does  not  pass  the  crucial 
test:  Is  the  United  States  more  secure 
or  less  secure  as  a  result  of  this  treaty? 
On  the  other  hand,  we  should  not 
walk  away  from  an  agreement  Just  be- 
cause the  Soviets  refuse  to  unilaterally 
disarm.  Even  if  we  do  not  get  immedi- 
ately everything  we  might  desire  out 
of  a  particular  arms  control  agree- 
ment, if  it  increases  our  security,  we 
should  be  prepared  to  sign  it.  We 
should  not  allow  the  best  to  be  the 
enemy  of  the  good. 

The  Job  of  the  Director  of  ACDA  at 
this  time  in  history  and  in  this  admin- 
istration is  especially  demanding. 
Since  1962,  the  Soviet  Union  has  been 
engaged  in  a  massive  arms  buildup;  so 
much  so  that  they  have  essentially 
caught  up  with  us  in  overall  military 
capabilities.  The  Director  of  ACDA 
has  a  difficult  task  to  promote  arms 
control  in  such  an  environment.  Fur- 
ther complicating  his  Job  is  this  ad- 
ministration's ideological  view  of 
Soviet-United  States  relations.  Policy- 
making in  arms  control  in  this  admin- 
istration is  indeed  a  challenge. 

Does  the  administration  recognize 
the  complexities  of  national  security 
policy  and  how  arms  control  fits  in? 
This  week's  Time  cites  the  "partial 
vacuum  of  experience,  expertise  and 
interest  in  arms  control  that  exists  at 
the  highest  levels  of  the  Government, 
including  the  Oval  Office."  Time  goes 
on  to  say: 

Not  since  World  War  II  has  American  na- 
tional security  policy  been  presided  over  by 
a  group  with  so  little  grounding  and  stand- 
ing in  the  field.  National  Security  Adviser 
William  Clark  is  a  transplanted  California 
Judge  and  loyal  Reagan  staffman;  E>irector 
of  Central  Intelligence  William  Casey  is  a 
seasoned  businessman  and  an  energetic  Re- 
publican campaigner;  Casper  Weinberger 
does  not  have  the  background  in  defense 
policy  to  match  his  zealous  commitment  to 
the  goal  of  rearming  America.  If  confirmed, 
Kenneth  Adelman  will  be  the  least  qualified 
Director  in  the  21-year  history  of  the -Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

That  is  Time  magazine  speaking. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  normally  sup- 
port the  prerogative  of  the  President 
to  put  his  own  people  in  positions  of 
authority.  I  have  not  voted  against 
any  of  this  President's  more  controver- 
sial appointments.  However,  this  ap- 
pointment is  different  in  several  re- 
spects. 

First,  unlike  every  previous  nomina- 
tion, the  relevant  committee  has  rec- 
ommended that  this  nominee  not  be 
confirmed. 

Second,  this  administration's  nation- 
al security  policy  in  general— and  the 
arms  control  component  in  particu- 


lar—is in  disarray.  This  week,  I  have 
talked  to  three  different  officials  of 
the  administration,  including  repre- 
sentatives from  the  White  House  and 
the  Defense  Department  and  lix. 
Adelman  himself.  I  have  heard  three 
different,  contradictory  descriptions  of 
the  role  of  ACDA  in  this  administra- 
tion. On  one  hand,  I  was  told  that  this 
nomiiuition  is  crucial,  all  or  nothing,  a 
part  of  a  seamless  web  of  national  se- 
ciulty  policy  that  all  fits  together— it 
includes  the  MX.  the  START  and  INF 
talks,  the  defense  budget.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  was  told  that  ACDA  Is 
not  an  important  player  in  national  se- 
curity policymaking;  the  Director  does 
little  more  than  make  speeches.  One 
person  said  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
would  be  the  principal  architect  of 
asms  control  strategy;  another  told  me 
that  the  START  and  INF  negotiators 
would  report  directly  to  Mr.  Adelman. 

Support  for  defense  is  eroding  in  the 
Congress  and  among  American  citi- 
zens. If  changes  are  not  made  and  poli- 
cies are  not  clarified,  this  erosion  of 
support  for  the  Nation's  defense 
threatens  to  weaken  the  seciuity  of 
this  country.  Men  and  women  of  the 
highest  stature  must  be  brought  in  to 
bring  balance  and  substance  back  to 
national  security  policy  and  thereby  to 
begin  to  restore  the  measure  of  con- 
sensus so  essential  to  any  foreign  and 
national  security  policy.  We  cannot 
afford  to  wait. 

Third,  I  fear  that  the  extraordinary 
controversy  surrounding  Mr.  Adel- 
man's  nomination,  some  of  which  he 
and  his  legislative  advisers  brought  on 
him  at  his  first  hearing,  will  keep  him 
from  accomplishing  his  mission  as  Di- 
rector of  ACDA.  The  President  would 
be  well  advised  to  choose  a  person  of 
high  stature  and  wide  respect  to  fill 
this  Job.  There  is  no  dearth  of  accepta- 
ble candidates  who  support  a  strong 
national  defense  and  an  aggressive 
arms  control  policy.  Such  a  person 
could  begin  to  gather  the  support  for 
U.S.  arms  control  policies  from  the 
American  people,  the  Congress,  and 
our  allies.  Mr.  Adelman  is  not  incom- 
petent or  unqualified  but  the  chal- 
lenge demands  a  person  of  deep 
proven  ability,  and  of  commanding  au- 
thority. Mr.  Adelman  is  not  yet  that 
person. 

I  urge  the  President  to  reconsider 
this  nomination.  I  will  vote  against 
Mr.  Adelman. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  with  some  reluctance  to  express 
my  concern  and  opposition  to  the 
nomination  of  Kenneth  Adelman  to  be 
Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I  share 
the  same  ambivalent  feelings  about 
voting  to  reject  the  President's  arms 
control  nominee  as  do  many  other 
Senators.  I  respect  the  desire  of  the 
President  to  have  at  the  helm  of  our 
Nation's  crucial  arms  control  effort 


someone  he  can  trust,  someone  he  is 
confident  can  do  the  Job,  someone  he 
feels  shares  his  philosophy  on  arms 
control  and  his  views  of  how  the 
United  States  should  go  about  negoti- 
ating with  the  Soviets  to  attain  that 
crucial  goal. 

In  other  words,  it  is  usually  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Senate,  in  carrying  out  its 
advice  and  consent  role  under  the 
Constitution,  to  give  the  President  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt  on  his  nomliur 
tions.  In  many  instances,  after  in- 
depth  committee  consideration  of 
nominees  has  left  certain  questions 
unanswered  or  unsatisfactorily  an- 
swered, reasonable  doubts  about  the 
nominee  are  almost  always  decided  in 
favor  of  the  nominee  and  the  Presi- 
dent. The  key  phrase  here,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  reasonable  doubt.  In  the  case 
of  Mr.  Adelman,  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  could  not  over- 
look a  number  of  glaring  and  substan- 
tial doubts  that  had  surfaced  about 
the  ability  of  Mr.  Adelman  to  ade- 
quately fill  the  post  of  Arms  Control 
Director.  These  concerns  and  ques- 
tions about  the  nominee  went  beyond 
reasonable  doubt  and  provided  the 
basis  for  the  committee's  decision  to 
report  the  nomination  to  the  full 
Senate  with  an  unfavorable  recom- 
mendation. 

Critics  of  the  committee's  decision 
have  argued  that  the  committee  broke 
historic  precedent  by  recommending 
that  the  Senate  not  honor  the  custom- 
ary right  of  the  President  to  select 
high  officials  whom  he  believes  will 
best  implement  his  policies.  In  my 
view,  however,  the  committee  fulfilled 
its  proper  constitutional  role  in  evalu- 
ating and  passing  judgment  on  the 
nominee's  qualifications  to  hold  the 
high  post  of  Director  of  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency,  on  his 
experience  in  the  arms  control  field, 
and  the  circumstances  surroimding  his 
nomination,  particularly  the  current 
status  of  the  administration's  arms 
control  efforts. 

With  respect  to  Mr.  Adelman's  quali- 
fications and  experience,  the  commit- 
tee expressed  its  deep  concern  that 
the  nominee  has  not  had  the  level  of 
involvement  in  arms  control  which 
would  give  him  the  ability  to  carry  out 
the  duties  of  the  ACDA  Director, 
which  is  to  be  the  President's  principal 
adviser  on  arms  control  and  disarma- 
ment issues.  To  his  credit,  Mr.  Adel- 
man does  not  have  a  background  in 
arms  control  demonstrated  by  his  vari- 
ous writings  in  the  field  and  his  serv- 
ice over  the  past  year  and  a  half  as 
Deputy  Permanent  Representative  of 
the  United  States  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

However,  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  in  its  report  on  the  nomi- 
nee, points  out  the  fact  that  Mr.  Adel- 
man's experience  at  the  U.N.,  in  par- 
ticular his  work  with  the  Second  Spe- 


cial Session  on  Disarmament,  had  very 
little  to  do  with  actual  formulation  of 
administration  arms  control  policy. 
His  lack  of  firsthand,  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  intricacies  of  past  and 
present  arms  control  Initiatives  and 
cturent  strategic  issues  were  apparent 
in  his  testimony  before  the  committee 
and  have  been  referred  to  and  repeat- 
ed during  this  debate  by  a  number  of 
Senators. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Adelman's  ladi  of 
sufficient  qualifications  and  experi- 
ence were  central  to  the  committee's 
decision  to  reject  the  nomination  and 
very  important  in  persuading  me  to 
cast  my  vote  in  opposition. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  Judgment,  Mr. 
Adelman  lacks  the  stature  and  experi- 
ence necessary  to  effectively  direct  our 
Nation's  arms  control  efforts,  particu- 
larly at  this  critical  Juncture  in  our 
strategic  nuclear  relationship  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  nominee  also  ap- 
pears to  have  a  far  too  limited  view  of 
what  his  role  would  be  if  confirmed  as 
arms  control  chief.  Furthermore, 
there  are  serious  questions  which  have 
yet  to  be  satisfactorily  dispelled  as  to 
the  degree  of  Mr.  Adelman's  support 
for  arms  control  treaties  and  negotia- 
tions and,  very  importantly,  his  com- 
mitment to  pursuing  new  and  mean- 
ingful arms  control  initiatives  with  the 
Soviets. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency  is  one  of  our  Gov- 
ernment's most  highly  visible  officials 
abroad,  symbolizing  the  commitment 
of  the  United  States  to  halting  the  nu- 
clear arms  race  and  preventing  a  nu- 
clear holocaust.  He  must  also  be  the 
President's  foremost  adviser  on  arms 
control  negotiations  and  he  must  have 
the  skill,  the  expertise,  the  stature, 
and  the  stamina,  to  deal  with  the  Pen- 
tagon on  strategic  arms  and  arms  con- 
trol and  to  successfully  contest  the  So- 
viets at  the  bargaining  table.  The 
Arms  Control  Director  must  also  be  in 
a  strong  enough  position  within  the 
administration  to  be  able  to  shield  his 
Agency  against  budget  cuts  and  per- 
sonnel purges  which  might  cripple  its 
mission. 

What  I  believe  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration needs  is  a  distinguished  ap- 
pointee who  would  be  able  to  hold  his 
own  with  the  Pentagon,  with  the  Sovi- 
ets, and  with  the  White  House,  over- 
coming the  administration's  former 
disdain  for  arms  control,  and  compen- 
sating for  the  inexperience  in  arms 
control  of  its  top  officials.  I  think  it  is 
widely  recognized  that  neither  the 
President,  nor  his  National  Security 
adviser,  nor  his  Secretaries  of  State 
and  Defense,  has  ever  wrestled  with 
the  complexities,  the  intricate  diplo- 
macy, and  the  intellectual  problems 
associated  with  the  controlling  of  nu- 
clear arms.  And  I  believe  that  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  has  correct- 
ly   determined    that    the   President's 


nominee  for  Arms  Control  Director, 
Kenneth  Adelman,  does  not  have  the 
qualifications  or  the  experience  neces- 
sary to  make  up  for  this  lack  of  arms 
control  knowledge  at  the  highest 
policy  levels  of  the  administration. 

Mr.  President,  beyond  Mr.  Adel- 
man's personal  qualifications,  I  am 
also  deeply  concerned  that  the  Sen- 
ate's confirmation  of  Mr.  Adelman  will 
send  the  wrong  signal  to  both  the  So- 
viets and  our  allies  in  Eiirope  about 
the  intentions  of  the  United  States  on 
arms  control.  At  the  present  time,  we 
are  at  a  stalemate  with  the  Soviets  at 
the  strategic  arms  reduction  talks,  and 
we  are  at  a  similar  stalemate  at  the 
medium-range  Euromissile  talks. 

Last  week,  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  received  testimony 
from  the  administration's  top  arms  ne- 
gotiators that  in  the  foreseeable 
future  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
chance  for  an  accord  in  either  of  these 
crucial  negotiations.  This  is,  indeed, 
discouraging  news,  but  news  that  was 
not  totally  unexpected.  Certainly,  the 
Soviets  can  be  rightly  blamed  for  their 
intransigence,  but  I  think  the  Reagan 
administration,  by  virtue  of  its  lack  of 
enthusiasm,  its  lack  of  positive  action 
over  the  long  haul,  and  its  lack  of  con- 
sistent leadership  and  direction  in 
arms  control,  must  bear  a  great  deal  of 
responsibility. 

The  nomination  of  Kenneth  Adel- 
man has  without  a  doubt  added  to  the 
administration's  serious  lack  of  credi- 
bility on  arms  control  in  Europe. 
Europe,  of  course,  is  the  principal 
focus  of  much  of  our  strategic  policies 
and  our  current  arms  control  negotia- 
tions. The  Europeans  see  the  Presi- 
dent's nominee  as  a  lower-level  diplo- 
mat with  little  hands-on  arms  control 
experience  and  even  less  standing  with 
the  European  arms  control  commiml- 

ty. 

It  has  been  argued,  and  quite  cor- 
rectly in  my  view,  that  if  the  United 
States  does  not  win  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  people  of  Europe.  If  we 
do  not  convince  them  that  we  are  seri- 
ous about  arms  control,  we  will  make 
little  headway  in  arms  negotiations 
with  the  Soviets.  Most  observers  agree 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  presently  sit- 
ting back  waiting  to  see  what  we  do 
here  in  the  Senate  on  this  nomination. 
Some  argue  that  it  might  be  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  Soviet  Union  for 
us  to  confirm  Kenneth  Adelman  be- 
cause of  the  negative  signal  it  will 
send  to  our  European  allies  about  our 
commitment  to  arms  control  and  stra- 
tegic reductrens  in  Europe.  That,  of 
course,  remains  to  be  seen. 

However,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  Soviets 
are  hoping  that  continued  conflict  be- 
tween President  Reagan  and  Europe 
over  the  direction  and  approach  the 
allies  should  take  on  arms  control  will 
place  a  wedge  between  the  United 
States  and  NATO.  I  must  say  that  the 
confirmation    of    Kenneth    Adelman 


does  not  bode  well  for  a  change  in  the 
administration's  approach  to  the  nego- 
tiations in  Europe.  For  this  reason,  I 
believe  that  the  Senate  should  reject 
the  Adelman  nomination,  thereby 
urging  the  President  to  nominate  an 
arms  negotiator  of  credibility  and  stat- 
ure, both  with  the  Soviets  and  with 
the  Europeans,  who  can  speak  force- 
fully and  eloquently  for  the  United 
States  and  Europe  in  the  strategic 
arms  talks. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
have  the  courage  to  do  what  is  neces- 
sary to  insure  that  arms  control  is  our 
highest  foreign  policy  priority.  With- 
out a  doubt,  the  President  will  incur  a 
certain  amount  of  political  damage  if 
his  nominee  Is  rejected  by  the  Senate. 
However,  I  believe  that  it  could  be 
greatly  minimized  and  be  only  momen- 
tary if  the  administration  acts  quickly 
thereafter  to  name  an  acceptable,  dis- 
tinguished nominee.  In  the  short  nm, 
the  President  will  lose  a  little  ground 
politically,  but  in  the  long  nm  he  will 
gain  badly  needed  stature  and  techni- 
cal skiU  for  his  arms  control  team. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  a  great  many 
of  my  colleagues  believe  that  what  we 
are  voting  on  here  today  is  no  less 
than  the  future  direction  of  this  ad- 
ministration's arms  control  policies.  If 
we  confirm  Mr.  Adelman,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  we  will  not  see  a  great  deal 
of  substantive  progress  in  arms  control 
during  the  remainder  of  President 
Reagan's  term  in  office.  I  say  this  be- 
cause it  seems  clear  that  Mr.  Adelman 
will  merely  carry  on  the  administra- 
tion's ambivalent  approach  to  arms 
control,  which  has  been  badly  misin- 
terpreted abroad,  strongly  opposed  at 
home,  and  which  threatens  to  place  us 
firmly  on  the  path  of  an  accelerated 
arms  race. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  consider  the 
alternative  of  rejecting  this  nominee, 
limiting  the  political  rhetoric  that 
would  usually  accompany  such  a  set- 
back for  a  President,  and  working  with 
the  White  House  on  appointing  a  Di- 
rector of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disar- 
mament Agency  who  will  command 
the  respect  of  the  Soviets  and  our 
allies  and  Insure  that  our  Nation  has 
the  leadership  it  needs  to  carry  for- 
ward our  continued  efforts  to  achieve 
true  and  meaningful  arms  reductions 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  urge  a  "no"  vote  on  Mr.  Adelman's 
nomination^ 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  speak  in  favor  of  the 
nomination  of  Kenneth  Adelman  to  be 
the  Director  of  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency.  I  have  reviewed 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee's 
report  with  care  because  of  the  impor- 
tance I  place  on  the  issue  of  arms  con- 
trol. I  support  Ambassador  Adelman 
because  I  believe  that  the  defeat  of  his 
nomination  will  terribly  damage  the 
prospects    for   achieving   timely    and 
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meaningful  arms  control  acreements 
that  will  enhance  our  national  securi- 
ty, world  stability,  and  at  the  same 
time  reduce  the  threat  of  nuclear  war. 
Ambamador  Adelman  has  the  qualifi- 
cations necessary  to  fulfill  his  duties 
In  a  way  that  will  contribute  to  the 
arms  control  process,  and  the  defeat  of 
this  nomination  will  further  delay  and 
disrupt  efforts  to  achieve  significant 
arms  control  agreements. 

In  addition,  I  believe  that  Ambassa- 
dor Adelman  is  well  qualified  to 
assume  the  directorship  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 
Most  important,  he  is  strongly  dedicat- 
ed to  the  cause  of  arms  control.  His 
convictions  about  the  need  to  sharply 
reduce  the  nuclear  arsenals  of  both 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  are  evident  in  his  public  state- 
ments and  published  writings.  And  he 
put  these  convictions  into  action  as 
the  head  of  our  delegation  to  the 
United  Nations'  Special  Session  on 
Disarmament.  Furthermore,  Ambassa- 
dor Adelman  is  the  man  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  want  to  fiU 
this  important  post.  He  is  the  man 
they  feel  comfortable  working  with  on 
the  issues  of  arms  control  and  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  important  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  have  the  man  on  his  team  who 
he  believes  is  best  qualified.  After  all, 
the  ultimate  outcome  of  our  arms  con- 
trol negotiations  is  the  President's  re- 
sponsibility. FinaUy,  Ambassador 
Adelman  is  experienced  in  a  wide 
range  of  national  security  and  foreign 
policy  issues.  I  believe  that  this  equips 
him  with  a  fuller  understanding  of  the 
implications  of  arms  control  on  the  na- 
tional interest.  I  believe  this  broader 
perspective  is  strong  argument  in 
favor  of  Ambassador  Adelman. 

While  the  qualifications  and  abilities 
of  Ambassador  Adelman  are  critical 
considerations  in  maldng  a  prudent  de- 
cision on  his  confirmation,  it  is  also  es- 
sential that  we  examine  the  conse- 
quences for  arms  control  of  rejecting 
Ambassador  Adelman's  nomination.  I 
am  convinced  that  the  rejection  of 
this  nominee  wUl  hinder,  not  help, 
achieve  meaningful  arms  control.  The 
rejection  of  Ambassador  Adelman  will 
further  delay  the  quick  establishment 
of  needed  leadership  in  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency.  It  will 
undermine  the  sense  of  unity  so  criti- 
cal to  any  international  negotiation. 
And  it  will  restrict  the  administra- 
tion's ability  to  freely  negotiate  with 
the  Soviets  on  arms  limitation.  Thus,  I 
urge  those  who  are  most  concerned 
about  the  need  for  an  arms  control 
agreement  and  reducing  the  threat  of 
nuclear  war  to  recognize  that  their  in- 
terests and  mine  are  best  served  by  the 
approval  of  this  nominee. 

Mr.  President,  the  question  before 
us  today  is  whether  this  nominee, 
Kenneth  Adelman,  is  qualified  to  fill 
the  post  of  Director  of  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency.  We  can 


debate  the  merits  of  the  administra- 
tion's approach  to  arms  control  but  we 
should  not  let  that  debate  spill  over 
into  this  issue.  We  cannot  allow  these 
policy  debates  to  deprive  our  Govern- 
ment of  the  ability  to  function 
smoothly.  I  ^cerely  hope  those  in 
this  body  who  favor  different  ap- 
proaches to  arms  control  will  realize 
that  they  have  nothing  to  gain  by  re- 
jecting this  nomination.  Government 
paralysis  is  too  high  a  price  to  pay  es- 
pecially over  issues  as  important  as 
arms  control.  Mr.  President,  I  strongly 
urge  my  colleagues  to  approve  this 
nomination  thereby  serving  our  na- 
tional security,  the  cause  of  arms  con- 
trol, world  stability,  and  peace. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  the  op- 
position to  Mr.  Adelman's  nomination 
has  been  disingenuous— until  quite  re- 
cently. For  months  we  have  been  led 
to  believe  that  the  opposition  to  Mr. 
Adelman  was  based  on  misgivings 
about  him  as  a  person,  on  disagree- 
ments with  his  own  publicly  expressed 
views  on  various  aspects  of  public  af- 
fairs. But  none  of  this  ever  rang  true. 
Yes,  Dr.  Adelman  is  young.  But  the 
Senate  has  recently  confirmed  people 
for  equally  high  diplomatic  posts  who 
are  Just  as  young  —and  lack  Adelman's 
impressive  academic  credentials.  Yes, 
Dr.  Adelman  has  written  much.  Pub- 
lished writings  invite  people  to  lend 
fault  and  to  state  more  persuasive 
cases  for  opposing  views.  But  those  op- 
posed to  Dr.  Adelman  have  not  coun- 
tered with  attempts  at  academic  dis- 
sections of  his  published  worlu.  They 
have  not  tried  to  argue  that  his  views 
are  so  inconsistent  with  the  standard 
of  right  which  they  proposed  that  he 
ought  not  to  be  confirmed.  This  in  not 
to  say  that  the  opposition  has  not 
been  based  on  Dr.  Adelman's  views. 
Indeed  it  has. 

But  the  views  which  the  opposition 
opposes  are  not  peculiarly  Kenneth 
Adelman's.  They  are  views  of  the  man 
who  appointed  him— President 
Reagan.  Those  who  oppose  Dr.  Adel- 
man have  had  no  trouble  supporting 
other  nominees  of  this  President's, 
even  very  young  ones— so  long  as  they 
had  reason  to  believe  these  nominees 
agreed  more  with  them  than  with  the 
President  who  appointed  them.  But 
Dr.  Adelman's  views  are  the  Presi- 
dent's views.  Hence  the  attack.  Dr. 
Adelman  has  been  the  occasion  of  an 
attack  directed  not  at  him,  but  at  the 
President. 

In  recent  days,  this  has  at  last 
become  explicit.  Hence  today  the  op- 
position is  a  bit  more  honest.  But  not 
totally  so.  The  opposition  has  used 
this  nomination  to  advance  the  most 
invidious  innuendos  about  President 
Reagan.  The  President,  so  the  story 
goes,  is  increasing  the  danger  of  nucle- 
ar war.  Mind  you,  the  Soviet  buildup  is 
not  increasing  that  danger,  but  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  attempts  to  restore  the 
U.S.  military  position  are  increasing 


that  danger.  This  is  worse  than  politi- 
cal malice.  This  is  outright  falsehood. 

When  the  United  States  enjoyed 
strategic  superiority  over  the  Soviet 
Union  there  was  no  danger  of  war. 
Does  anyone  argue  otherwise?  That 
danger  has  arisen  as  the  Soviet  Union 
has  built  a  force  of  ICBM's  clearly  de- 
signed to  disarm  the  United  Ststes 
with  a  fraction  of  its  number,  while 
holding  us  hostage  with  the  rest.  The 
peace  of  the  world  will  not  be  safe  so 
long  as  the  Soviets  hold  this  tempting 
offensive  advantage.  Those  who  argue 
we  should  let  the  Soviets  enjoy  this 
threatening  posture  bear  a  heavy 
burden.  The  opposition  to  the  nomina- 
tion of  Dr.  Adelman  have  not  argued 
this  explicitly.  They  have  implied  it. 
That  is  less  honest  and  more  perni- 
cious. 

How  shall  we  escape  from  our  cur- 
rent predicament,  a  predicament  that 
is  dangerous,  unstable,  and  surely 
evolving  toward  greater  and  greater 
Soviet  ability  to  threaten  our  lives  and 
freedoms?  We  could  try  to  reduce  the 
numerical  balance  by  building  the 
equivalent  of  the  Soviet  IC6M— large, 
fixed,  counterforce  missiles.  But  the 
Soviets'  lead  in  this  field  may  not  be 
surmountable.  Success  would  mean  a 
situation  in  which  not  only  the  Soviet 
Union,  but  now  also  we  ourselves, 
would  be  tempted  to  launch  before  the 
other  struck.  That  does  not  seem  to  be 
a  goal  worth  striving  for.  The  Presi- 
dent has  decided  not  to  go  down  that 
road.  But  what  shall  we  do?  Again, 
who  will  argue  publicly  that  we  ought 
to  follow  the  strategic  policies  of  the 
late  1960's  and  1970's?  We  must 
change  course.  Unless  we  do,  the 
present  course  of  events  may  well  lead 
us  to  war. 

The  President  has  chosen  the  only 
other  way  out:  We  can  deny  to  the 
Soviet  ICBM's  the  ability  to  disarm  us 
on  the  ground  without  preparing  to 
strike  them  on  the  ground.  We  can  do 
it  by  defending  ourselves  against 
Soviet  missiles  if  and  when  they  are 
ever  launched  against  us.  In  short,  we 
can  protect  ourselves.  This  ability  to 
deny  to  the  Soviets  their  present  capa- 
bility to  disarm  us  and  hold  us  hostage 
will  make  it  less  likely  that  they  will 
try.  The  President  does  not  propose  to 
acquire  the  ability  to  attack  their 
weapons  except  after  those  weapons 
are  launched  against  us.  They  can 
keep  them  in  all  safety.  They  Just 
would  not  be  able  to  shoot  at  us  suc- 
cessfully. Why  should  they  be  able  to? 
These  are  the  President's  views. 
Anyone  who  disputes  them  should  do 
so  openly  and  openly  argue  that  the 
peace  of  the  world  requires  that  ordi- 
nary American  citizens  peacefully 
going  about  their  business  be  defense- 
less hostages  to  Soviet  nuclear  weap- 
ons. Let  the  argument  be  on  substance 
rather  than  by  innuendo. 


The  opposition  has  charged  that  the 
President  is  not  serious  about  arms 
control.  Well,  the  President  is  as  seri- 
ous about  arms  control  as  he  can  rea- 
sonably be.  The  Constitution,  which 
he  is  sworn  to  defend,  commits  him— 
and  all  of  us— to  the  common  defense. 
His  Job  and  ours  is  to  protect  the 
American  people.  Arms  control  is  one 
means  among  many  to  do  this.  De- 
fense—safety—are the  ends.  Arms  con- 
trol is  something  to  be  pursued  insofar 
as  it  helps  us  achieve  safety.  It  is  not 
to  be  pursued  in  ways  that  endanger 
us. 

The  point  of  all  this  is  that  certain 
kinds  of  arms  control  are  better— and 
some  are  worse— than  others.  The 
President  and  his  nominee  are  not 
committed  to  arms  control  in  the  way 
that  the  last  President  and  his  nomi- 
nees were.  That  does  not  mean  they 
are  wrong.  The  arms  control  policies 
of  the  1970's  were  tried— and  how  they 
were  tried.  They  bore  bitter  fruit.  The 
American  people  rejected  them  in  the 
election  of  1980.  This  President  has 
his  own  priorities.  The  President's  em- 
phasis on  protection  of  the  population 
will  affect  our  arms  control  policy,  and 
it  should.  In  the  past  our  arms  control 
policy  has  been  shaped  by  the  overall 
policy  of  mutual  assured  destruction 
followed  by  the  U.S.  Government 
since  the  days  of  Robert  McNamara. 
Therefore  in  SALT  I  and  II  we  sought 
to  limit  the  number  of  launchers,  fully 
knowing  that  most  launchers  would 
launch  multiple  warheads  and  perhaps 
multiple  missiles.  We  sought  to  keep 
the  launchers  fixed  and  we  succeeded. 
We  sought— unsuccessfully— to  limit 
accuracy.  We  sought  to  insure  that 
neither  side  could  impede  the  arrival 
of  the  other's  missiles  on  target.  We 
have  succeeded  in  keeping  ourselves 
vulnerable  while  the  Soviets  have  built 
greater  and  greater  protection  for 
themselves.  Clearly  we  have  come  to 
the  end  of  a  road. 

Technology  has  changed.  While  we 
Americans,  for  the  sake  of  arms  con- 
trol and  MAD,  did  not  take  advantage 
of  the  technology  of  the  1970's— coim- 
terforce  missiles— Soviet  forces  took 
advantage  of  that  technology  as  they 
grew.  Now  we  find  ourselves  vulnera- 
ble to  being  disarmed  by  a  fraction  of 
Soviet  forces  and  threatened  by  the 
rest.  What  can  arms  control  do  about 
this?  Will  the  Soviets  be  moved  to  re- 
lease us  from  this  predicament  by  the 
sweet  reasonableness  of  our  negotia- 
tors? What  sort  of  arguments  should 
our  negotiators  use?  What  argvunents 
by  someone  other  than  Dr.  Adelman 
would  persuade  the  Soviets  to  deprive 
themselves  of  hard-won  advantage?  I 
suggest  that  such  arguments  do  not 
now  exist. 

But  technology— and  our  aerospace 
industry— can  provide  new  and  differ- 
ent argimients.  We  could  agree  each  to 
build  numerous  defensive  weapons, 
thereby  automatically  devaluing  each 


other's  ICBM  forces.  Then  cuts  in 
those  forces  would  become  possible. 
The  prerequisite  for  all  this  of  coiirse 
is  the  existence  of  American  space- 
based  laser  ABM  stations.  No  one 
should  doubt  that  the  Soviets  are 
working  on  them  as  hard  as  they  can. 
True  arms  control  would  not  be  served 
if  the  United  States  were  to  decide  not 
to  take  advantage  of  the  technology  of 
the  1980's  even  as  it  decided  not  to 
take  advantage  of  the  technology  of 
the  1970's. 

In  order  to  contribute  to  our  securi- 
ty, arms  control  must  break  out  of  the 
intellectual  mold  of  mutual  assured 
destruction,  take  into  account  new 
technology,  and  pursue  new  approach- 
es. The  President  has  new  approaches 
in  mind.  That  is  why  he  is  appointing 
new  people. 

If  the  opposition  to  Dr.  Adelman 
were  fuUy  honest,  it  would  seek  to 
show  why  the  policies  of  the  1970's 
woiild  lead  the  Soviets  to  give  up  the 
advantages  they  have  worked  and  paid 
for.  The  opposition  would  try  to  show 
that  those  policies,  which  have  led  us 
to  the  point  for  the  first  time  in  our 
history,  where  we  legitimately  fear 
war  and  defeat,  should  be  continued. 
But  the  opposition  is  not  fully  honest 
precisely  because  it  does  not  believe  it 
can  carry  that  heavy  burden. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  most 
nominations  requiring  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  are  processed 
through  this  body  routinely,  with 
little  or  no  controversy.  Occasionally, 
however,  a  major  controversy  erupts 
around  a  nomination  as  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Kenneth  Adelman.  The  controver- 
sy may  not  be  based  entirely  on  the 
nominee's  fitness  viewed  in  abstract. 
When  the  Government  function  itself, 
the  nominee  would  be  called  upon  to 
manage,  is  subject  of  a  broad  national 
controversy  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
the  Senate  takes  a  particularly  hard 
look  at  the  candidate's  qualifications 
to  step  into  that  position  with  author- 
ity, to  bring  order  into  the  area  afflict- 
ed by  disarray.  In  other  words,  the 
Senate's  function  cannot  be  viewed  as 
that  of  a  fine  scale  operating  in 
vacuum.  The  Senate  has  to  exercise  its 
collective  judgment  in  a  particular  his- 
torical moment,  imder  the  then  exist- 
ing national  political  conditions. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  blame  Mr. 
Adelman  for  all  the  problems  that 
cluttered  his  path  to  his  confirmation. 
He  is  a  very  talented  individual  with  a 
distinguished  career.  One  can  think  of 
a  whole  range  of  government  posi- 
tions for  which  he  would  ordinarily 
have  no  difficulty  in  gaining  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Senate. 

This,  however  is  not  an  ordinary 
nomination,  and  is  certainly  not  con- 
sidered under  ordinary  circumstances. 
Both  among  the  American  public  as 
well  as  our  allies  there  is  a  strong  con- 
cern that  this  administration  is  not 
dedicated  to  the  cause  of  arms  control. 


its  protestations  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. 

We  cannot  base  the  security  of  our 
Nation  solely  on  trying  to  outspend 
the  Soviet  Union  in  building  more  and 
more  nuclesu*  arms.  A  prudent  national 
security  policy  has  to  establish  a  Judi- 
cious balance  between  arms  procure- 
ment   and    arms    control    initiatives. 
These  two  components  presuppose  and 
complement  each  other.  For  far  too 
long,  the  President  seemed  to  recog- 
nize only  the  armament  side  of  this 
equation.  He  allowed  his  spokesmen  to 
make  imprudent  statements  on  limited 
nuclear  war  or  on  nuclear  war-fighting 
that     understandably     alarmed     the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  our 
European  allies.  As  a  result,  the  con- 
sensus behind  the  President's  defense 
policies  evaporated.  To  arrive  to  a  sig- 
nificant arms  control  agreement  with 
the  Soviet  Union  is  a  task  of  enormous 
complexity  and  difficulty.  With  a  new  . 
Soviet  leader  who  may  still  be  in  the 
process  of  establishing  his  authority 
vis-a-vis  the  military  this  task  is  even 
more   arduous.   Under  these   circimi- 
stances  we  have  no  chance  at  that  ne- 
gotiating table  unless  we  have  a  Presi- 
dent whose   authority  is  intact   and 
who  has  a  comprehensive  and  credible 
arms  control  policy  with  a  national 
consensus  behind  it.  The  President's 
principal  advisers  have  a  crucial  role 
in  establistiing  that  authority,  in  fash- 
ioning that  policy.  At  present,  among 
the  President's  principal  officers  on 
national  security  matters  there  is  no 
one  who  has  in-depth  experience  in 
the  arms  control  field.  This  is  no  time  • 
for  another  trainee-on-the-Job.  In  the 
present  situation  we  need  an  ACDA  di- 
rector with  an  impeccable  record  of ; 
commitment  to  arms  control  and  a 
well-established  expertise  in  the  tech- 
nical as  well  as  the  political  aspects  of 
the  field. 

It  is  perhaps  unfair  to  Mr.  Adelman 
to  be  judged,  at  least  in  part,  on  the 
basis  of  circumstances  that  he  did  not 
create,  nor  does  he  control.  It  is  fair, 
however,  to  point  out  that  during  the 
last  3  months  he  utterly  faUed  to  es- 
tablish to  the  members  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  the  informed 
public,  indeed,  to  the  whole  Nation 
the  genuineness  of  his  commitment  to 
the  cause  of  arms  control  and  the 
depth  of  his  expertise  in  the  field.  The 
considerable  body  of  writings  on  the 
subject  that  is  so  often  cited  by  his 
supporters  consists  of  little  more  than 
abrasive  political  philippics  against 
supporters  of  arms  control  efforts.  He 
was  given  ample  opportunity  before 
the  committee  to  demonstrate  his 
mastery  of  the  technical,  as  opposed 
to  the  political,  aspects  of  the  issue, 
but  he  declined  to  rise  to  the  chal- 
lenge. 

In  sum.  Mr.  Adelman  does  not  have 
sufficient  credibility  in  this  field,  nor 
does  his  expertise  measure  up  to  the 
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very  high  standards  that  are  called 
for.  In  the  Nation's  best  Interest  and 
even  In  his  personal  political  interest 
the  President  should  have  seized  the 
opportunity  offered  to  him  by  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  and  replace 
Mr.  Adelman  with  one  of  the  many 
outstanding  Republican  figures  who 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  gaining  the 
trust  of  the  Senate  and  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  above  reasons 
I  cannot  vote  for  the  confirmation  of 
Mr.  Adelman.  Precisely  because  I  want 
the  President  to  be  able  to  launch  a 
successful  and  effective  arms  control 
effort  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
against  the  present  nominee. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  remainder  of  our  time  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  Senator 
Baker.     

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  chairman. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  has  now 
spent  a  great  amount  of  time  debating 
the  Adelman  nomination. 

May  I  begin  by  expressing  my  appre- 
ciation to  the  minority  leader,  to  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  of  course  to  the  chairman 
and  all  other  Senators  for  entering 
into  a  unanimous-consent  agreement 
that  permitted  us  to  reach  the  point 
we  are  about  to  reach— that  is  to  say, 
an  up-and-down  vote  on  the  Adelman 
nomination  at  2  p.m.  I  think  it  is  in 
the  highest  and  best  traditions  of  the 
Senate,  in  the  execution  of  its  advise 
and  consent  constitutional  responsibil- 
ity, that  the  matter  has  been  handled 
In  the  way  it  has. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
nomination  was  controversial— and 
Indeed,  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee recommended  that  the  Senate  dis- 
approve the  nomination— the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  reported  the 
nomination  for  the  consideration  of 
the  full  Senate.  That  is  in  keeping 
with  previous  precedents  of  that  com- 
mittee and  of  the  Senate,  and  I  com- 
mend the  members  of  the  committee, 
particularly  the  chairman  and  the 
ranking  minority  member,  for  agree- 
ing to  that  procedure. 

There  has  been  a  full,  fair,  and  thor- 
ough examination  of  this  nomination, 
as  there  should  be;  and  I  am  com- 
vinced  that  the  Senate  should  confirm 
the  nomination  of  Kenneth  Adelman. 
I  am  sure  that  there  are  questions 
that  remain  in  the  minds  of  many  Sen- 
ators. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time 
of  the  majority  leader  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  majority  leader  have  an  addition- 
al       

t£x.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  do  I  cor- 
rectly understand  that  the  time  for 
the  vote  is  2  p.m.? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor is  correct. 


UMI 


Mr.  BAKER.  Is  it  the  statement  of 
the  Chair  that  time  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  expired? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor's time  has  expired.  The  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  has  3  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  PET  ill.  I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  2  minutes  remaining  before  2 
o'clock.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  for  yielding  from  his 
time  so  that  I  can  complete  these  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate's  consider- 
ation of  the  nomination  of  Ambassa- 
dor Kenneth  Adelman  to  become  the 
Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency  has  consimied  more 
of  the  Senate's  time  than  I  would  have 
expected  when  the  nomination  was  re- 
ceived. I  am  pleased  that  we  now  have 
the  opportunity  for  the  Senate  to  ex- 
press its  will  on  this  matter. 

In  the  past  several  months  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  spend  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  time  with  Ambassa- 
dor Adelman.  During  that  time  I  have 
come  to  know  him  quite  well  and  I  be- 
lieve I  have  a  good  understanding  of 
his  views  on  national  security  and  the 
importance  of  arms  control  as  a  funda- 
mental element  of  our  security.  In  the 
normal  course  of  events  it  would  be 
my  inclination  to  support  him  as  the 
President's  nominee;  in  this  instance,  I 
not  only  support  him,  I  am  convinced 
that  Ambassador  Adelman  has  the  will 
and  capacity  to  become  an  outstanding 
advocate  of  the  arms  control  process. 
Because  I  believe  deeply  in  that  proc- 
ess, I  believe  it  vitally  important  that 
the  Senate  confirm  his  nomination.  I 
am  encouraged  to  believe,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  Senate  will. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  know  that  this 
nomination  has  been  embroiled  in  a 
variety  of  issues  that  go  far  beyond 
the  examination  of  Ambassador  Adel- 
man's  qualifications  for  this  position. 
The  Washington  Post  characterized 
these  as  "largely  ephemeral  side 
issues."  I  would  be  less  than  candid  if  I 
did  not  confess  a  similar  degree  of 
frustration  at  the  number  of  seeming- 
ly unrelated  issues  with  which  we  and 
Ambassador  Adelman  have  had  to 
deal.  The  question  the  Senate  should 
be  asking,  and  I  trust  will  ask,  is 
whether  this  nominee  is  qualified  for 
the  position.  I  am  absolutely  con- 
vinced that  he  is. 

I  will  readily  concede  that  an  essen- 
tial element  of  the  qualifications  of 
this  nominee  is  his  commitment  to  the 
arms  control  process,  and  I  have  heard 
it  said  that  since  Ambassador  Adelman 
was  critical  of  the  SALT  II  agreement, 
his  commitment  to  the  process  is  less 
than  enthusiastic.  Mr.  President,  that 
simply  is  not  true.  I  and  many  others 
in  this  Chtunber  shared  the  Ambassa- 
dor's belief  that  the  SALT  II  agree- 
ment, as  submitted  to  the  Senate,  was 
both  a  detriment  to  the  security  of 


this  country  and  to  the  long  term 
prospects  of  achieving  an  arms  control 
agreement  that  in  a  meaningful  way 
reduced  the  risk  of  a  nuclear  war.  I 
assure  you.  Mr.  President,  that  opposi- 
tion to  SALT  II  in  no  way  reflects, 
either  for  me  or  for  this  nominee,  a 
belief  that  meaningful  arms  control  is 
not  essential  to  our  national  security. 

There  have  been,  as  well,  questions 
raised  with  respect  to  the  President's 
commitment  to  arms  control.  While 
these  questions  do  not  bear  directly  on 
this  nomination,  I  think  it  important 
to  say  that  I  am  equally  convinced  of 
the  President's  commitment  and  belief 
in  the  importance  of  arms  control. 
This,  too.  I  can  say  from  personal  ex- 
perience, having  talked  with  the  Presi- 
dent on  many  occasions  on  this  sub- 
ject. Moreover,  I  know  that  Ambassa- 
dor Adelman  enjoys  the  trust,  confi- 
dence, and  respect  of  the  President,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Secretary  of  Defense,  and  others  with 
whom  he  will  have  to  coordinate  the 
Nation's  arms  control  policies.  I  am 
confident,  therefore,  that  he  will  be  an 
able  and  effective  advocate  for  arms 
control  and  highly  competent  in  the 
execution  of  the  responsibilities  en- 
trusted to  his  agency. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  understand 
the  deep  commitment  of  many  in  this 
Chamber  to  arms  control  and  their 
concern  that  there  seems  to  be  little 
progress  in  the  negotiations  that  are 
underway.  Although  I  am  more  in- 
clined to  fault  the  Soviet  Union  for 
that  lack  of  progress,  that  is  a  subject 
for  an  entirely  separate  speech.  I,  too, 
want  progress  on  those  negotiations 
and  I  believe  the  greatest  contribution 
this  Chamber  can  make  to  that  effort 
is  to  confirm  this  nominee— a  nominee 
in  whom  the  President  has  the  highest 
confidence— and  give  the  President  a 
full  team  with  which  to  seek  these  im- 
portant agreements.  ACDA  has  been 
too  long  without  effective  leadership 
and  I  would  be  terribly  concerned 
should  this  Chamber  take  any  action 
that  will  contribute  further  to  that 
problem. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  examine  this  question 
carefully  and  thoughtfully.  I  believe 
the  Senate  should  consent  to  his  con- 
firmation and  I  believe  it  Important 
that  we  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  consider  favorably  the  nomination 
of  Kenneth  Adelman.  I  believe  our 
confidence  in  him  to  assiune  this  im- 
portant position  win  be  fully  justified. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  nomination. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and  con- 
sent to  the  nomination  of  Kenneth  L. 


Adelman,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Director  of 
the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency?  On  this  question  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  57, 
nays  42,  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  55  Ex.] 
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NOT  VOTING— 1 
Packwood 

So  the  nomination  was  confirmed. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  major- 
ity leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senate 
will  be  in  order. 

The  majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  both  sides  of  this  issue 
for  their  unfailing  cooperation.  I  con- 
gratulate the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  ma- 
jority leader  is  entitled  to  more  order 
than  he  is  getting.  I  ask  that  there  be 
order  in  the  Senate  Chamber  and  in 
the  galleries. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senate 
will  be  in  order.  The  galleries  will 
please  be  In  order  as  guests  of  the 
Senate.  Will  the  Senate  be  in  order? 
The  majority  leader  is  recognized. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  Sena- 
tors would  give  me  their  attention, 
what  I  want  to  try  to  do  is  see  if  we 
can  work  out  a  schedule  of  activities 
for  the  Senate  for  the  next  day  or  so. 
If  I  could  have  the  attention  of  the 
Senators  on  my  right  and  on  my  left, 
we  will  try  to  do  that. 

But  before  I  do,  let  me  continue 
what  I  began. 

I  wish  to  express  my  deep  apprecia- 
tion to  both  those  who  supported  and 
opposed  this  nomination  for  permit- 
ting the  Senate  to  act  as  it  now  has 
acted  and  express  its  will  in  respect  to 
this  nomination. 

Mr.  President,  I  particularly  wish  to 
congratulate  the  distingiiished  chair- 
man of  the  committee  (Senator  Percy) 
for  his  good  work  over  a  long  period  of 
time  in  presenting  this  matter  to  the 
Senate  and  in  managing  the  propo- 
nents' case. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Senator  Pell)  deserves 
special  high  marks  for  his  manage- 
ment as  well.  In  addition.  Senator 
TsoiTGAS  deserves  recognition  as  per- 
haps the  principal  opponent.  He  han- 
dled himself  like  a  real  pro,  which 
indeed  he  is.  I  wish  to  congratulate 
him  for  a  job  well  done,  notwithstand- 
ing that  his  position  did  not  prevail. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  say  that 
there  is  much  work  yet  to  be  done  by 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  before  he  changes 
the  subject? 
Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  express 
my  compliments  and  my  thanks  to  Mr. 
Percy  and  Mr.  Pell.  I  think  it  was 
very  wise  not  to  have  a  filibuster  con- 
ducted on  this  nomination.  I  think  it 
was  very  wise  not  to  have  a  motion  to 
recommit.  I  think  the  President  was 
entitled  not  to  just  anybody  he 
wishes— the  Constitution  does  not  say 
that— but  I  think  the  President  was 
entitled  to  a  vote  up  or  down  on  his 
nominee. 

I  congratulate  the  committee.  They 
did  not  kill  the  nomination.  They  re- 
ported it  out  so  that  the  Senate  could 
have  its  say  and  the  nominee  could 
have  his  day  in  court. 

I  congratulate  the  committee  and  I 
thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  for  yielding. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  minority  leader. 

AOELMAM  If  OlCnf  ATIOH 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
has  just  taken  the  highly  unusual 
action  of  giving  its  advice  and  consent 
to  a  nomination  despite  the  negative 
recommendation  of  the  relevant  com- 
mittee. This  has  happened  on  only 
three  previous  occasions  during  this 


century,  the  last  time  being  33  years 
ago. 

Having  been  the  beneficiary  of  this 
highly  imusiial  action,  Mr.  Adelman  in 
my  view  is  under  a  heavy  obligation  to 
prove  by  his  future  actions  that  the 
judgment  of  the  fiill  Senate  was  cor- 
rect and  that  our  committee's  contrary 
judgment  was  wrong.  As  one  who  op- 
posed Mr.  Adelman's  confirmation,  I  . 
very  much  hope  that  my  lack  of  confi- 
dence in  Mr.  Adelman's  commitment 
to  arms  control  and  in  his  ability  to  be 
an  effective  advocate  of  arms  control 
will  prove  to  be  imf  ounded.  As  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee are  aware,  it  was  with  great  dif- 
ficulty that  I  came  to  the  judgment 
that  Mr.  Adelman  is  not  qualified  to 
be  the  Director  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency.  I  like  Mr. 
Adelmpji  as  a  person  and  respect  his 
personal  integrity  and  intelligence.  I  ' 
therefore  hope  that  these  positive  as- 
pects, which  made  my  decision  diffi- 
cult, will  prove  to  have  been  justified—  ' 
and  I  say  that  with  the  utmost  sinceri- 
ty. 

The  Senate's  decision  in  this  matter  ' 
was  clearly  a  close  judgment  call,  just 
as  it  was  in  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  It  is  a  rare  event  whenever 
more  than  40  votes  are  cast  against  a 
nominee;  and  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Adel- 
man, the  42  votes  cast  against  him 
constitute  the  highest  negative  vote 
on  any  nominee  for  ACDA  Director  in 
the  Agency's  history.  Today's  vote 
will,  I  am  confident,  be  widely  inter- 
preted at  home  and  abroad  as  a  sign  of 
deep  concern  In  the  Senate  about  the 
future  course  of  the  administration's 
arms  control  policy. 

That  is  a  heavy  burden  for  Mr.  Adel- 
man to  bear  as  he  takes  office,  but 
that  burden  is  not  necessarily  a  source 
of  despair;  it  could  just  as  well  turn 
out  to  be  a  source  of  hope.  Let  me 
briefly  amplify  that  point. 

I  hope  that  Mr.  Adelman.  having 
squeaked  through  the  Senate,  will  be 
sensitized  to  the  need  to  make  real  ac- 
complishments in  the  field  of  arms 
control,  just  as  Elliott  Abrams  was 
sensitized  to  the  need  to  make  positive 
contributions  to  the  advancement  of 
human  rights  after  Ernest  Lefevre 
withdrew  in  the  wake  of  his  rejection 
by  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

I  hope  that  Mr.  Adelman  will  be  as 
tenacious  and  imaginative  in  his  advo- 
cacy of  arms  control  as  he  was  in  his 
pursuit  of  Senate  confirmation.  I 
would  be  greatly  comforted  if  I  knew 
that  such  spirited  perseverance  would 
be  put  to  work  in  the  cause  of  revers- 
ing the  arms  race  in  its  many  dimen- 
sions. 

I  hope  that  Mr.  Adelman's  confirma- 
tion will,  as  Senator  Percy  suggested, 
serve  to  speed  up  the  arms  control 
process.  Clearly,  we  have  dallied  too 
long  in  the  quest  for  meaningful  arms 
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control  agreements  with  the  Soviet 
Unlcm. 

I  hope  that  Mr.  Adelman  will,  as 
Senator  BflATHiAS  proposed,  visit  Hiro- 
shima so  that  he  will  gain  a  firsthand 
appreciation  of  what  a  nuclear  holo- 
caust is  like. 

I  hope  that  tSx.  Adelman  will  reverse 
the  decline  In  effectiveness  and  morale 
of  the  Agency  which  he  Is  about  to 
head.  Whether  or  not  he  puts  his  new 
house  in  order  quickly  will  be  a  good 
Indication  of  where  he  Is  headed  on 
matters  of  policy. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  reiterate  my 
hope  that  I  will  be  proven  wrong  in 
opposing  this  nomination.  I  would  like 
nothing  better  than  to  rise  one  day  in 
this  Chamber  In  order  to  praise  BCr. 
Adelman  for  advancing  the  cause  of 
arms  control  and  peace  In  the  world. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
tt  is  a  sad  day  for  America  that  Ken- 
neth Adelman's  nomination  was  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate.  Now  that  he  is 
in  this  position,  the  only  way  we  can 
remove  him  is  by  removing  Mr. 
Reagan  from  the  Presidency.  I  am 
very  much  of  the  opinion  that  in  1984 
our  Nation,  for  a  variety  of  reasons, 
will  take  that  step  and  we  will  in  fact 
elect  a  new  President.  In  so  doing,  we 
wlU  not  only  put  the  Presidency  into 
new  and  more  capable  hands  but 
afford  ourselves  the  chance  to  then 
select  on  behalf  of  our  Nation  some- 
one to  head  the  arms  control  effort 
who  brings  the  qualification  and  the 
professional  standing  and  the  aware- 
ness of  the  issues  that  this  vital,  abso- 
lutely critical  issue  requires. 

In  a  sense.  I  suppose  the  confirma- 
tion today  draws  the  issue  even  more 
clearly,  and  that  is  the  problem  of  a 
lack  of  movement  on  arms  control  and 
in  the  end  is  a  problem  of  inadequate 
Presidential  leadership. 

I  think  it  is  time  for  us  now  to  deal 
with  the  problem— of  President 
Reagan;  when  this  term  is  up.  to  re- 
place him  with  a  President  that  can 
perform  this  job  at  a  higher  standard 
and  in  a  much  better  way. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  never 
made  any  statement  to  the  Senate 
prior  to  the  vote  on  the  nomination 
today.  I  thought  that  was  a  bipartisan 
matter,  and  I  felt  that  had  I  spoken 
against  the  nomination,  it  might  be 
viewed  as  a  partisan  issue.  I  feel  that  a 
thing  or  two  should  be  said,  however. 

As  I  read  the  Constitution,  article  II. 
section  2.  paragraph  2.  it  is  as  follows: 

He- 
Meaning  the  President- 
shall  have  Power,  by  and  with  the  Advice 
and  Consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make  Trea- 
ties, provided  two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  concur,  and  he  shall  nominate,  and 
by  and  with  the  Advice  and  Consent  of  the 
Senate,  shall  appoint  Ambassadors,  other 
public  Ministers  and  Consuls,  Judges  of  the 
supreme  Court,  and  all  other  Officers  of  the 
United  States,  whose  Appointments  are  not 
herein  otherwise  provided  for,  and  which 
shall  be  established  by  law .  .  . 


I  do  not  read  the  Constitution.  Mr. 
President,  as  saying  that  the  Senate 
has  to  rubberstamp  every  nominee  or 
any  nominee  of  any  President,  of  any 
party.  Over  the  years,  t  have  heard 
the  arguiment  made  many  times  to  the 
effect  that,  "Well,  it's  the  President's 
nominee.  He  should  have  whomever 
he  wishes." 

That  is  not  with  what  the  Constitu- 
tion says.  Each  of  us  takes  an  oath,  as 
we  begin  our  holding  of  this  office  as  a 
United  States  Senator,  to  uphold  the 
Constitution. 

I  simply  wish  to  say  for  the  record 
that  this  is  one  Senator  who  will  never 
subscribe  to  the  view  that  any  Presi- 
dent—this President,  a  Democratic 
President  or  a  Republican  President- 
is  entitled  automatically  to  have  his 
choice  as  nominee  for  any  office. 

I  do  not  say  that  that  is  not  a  factor 
In  my  thinking  when  I  approach  my 
vote  on  a  nomination.  It  is  a  factor 
and  has  some  degree  of  validity,  but  it 
should  not  be  the  overriding  factor; 
because  if  it  is  the  overriding  factor, 
the  Constitution  might  as  well  be  ex- 
purgated of  the  words  I  have  Just  read, 
which  should  be  taken  out  of  the  Con- 
stitution. That  can  be  done  only  by  a 
constitutional  amendment. 

Our  Founding  Fathers  were  con- 
cerned about  extending  a  President 
such  inordinate  power.  They  feared 
that  giving  a  President  such  unfet- 
tered power  would  allow  him  to  place 
in  office  any  person  of  his  choice,  no 
matter  how  unqualified  or  how  incom- 
petent, to  conduct  the  important  busi- 
ness of  our  Government.  They  were 
concerned  that  this  would  accord  to 
the  President  the  very  monarchial 
powers  against  which  our  Foimdlng 
Fathers  rebelled. 

History  indicates  that  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  intended  that  respon- 
sibility for  foreign  policy  be  shared  be- 
tween Congress  and  the  President.  In 
this  connection,  the  Senate  was  ac- 
corded a  special  advisory  role  under 
the  Constitution. 

I  think  we  make  a  mockery  of  the 
role  for  the  Senate  that  is  written  into 
the  Constitution,  by  simply  voting 
automatically  for  a  nominee  once  the 
nomination  comes  up. 

The  requirement  that  ambassadors, 
ministers,  and  consuls  be  subject  to 
Senate  confirmation  appears  to  have 
been  intended  as  a  basic  part  of  the  di- 
vision of  foreign  relations  powers  be- 
tween Congress  and  the  President. 
The  power-sharing  was  structured  in 
this  manner  as  recognition  that  the 
Senate  also  had  a  special  advisory  role 
in  the  treaty  making  processes  of  our 
Government.  Therefore,  it  was  logical 
to  our  Founding  Fathers  that  there 
was  a  connection  between  requiring 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
in  the  making  of  treaties  and  requiring 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
for  the  appointment  of  representatives 
of   our   Government   responsible   for 


overseeing  treaty  negotiations  and 
those  who  would  participate  in  the 
actual  negotiations  themselves. 

The  requirement  for  Senate  confir- 
mation of  nominees  also  serves  the 
purpose  of  keeping  up  the  caliber  of 
appointees  by  providing  a  check  on 
the  choices  and  an  opportunity  for 
scrutiny.  In  the  foreign  affairs  field.  It 
provides  a  means  for  the  Senate  to 
assure  that  the  United  States  is  ably 
represented.  It  also  provides  a  channel 
of  commimlcations  between  Senators 
and  executive  branch  officials  on  the 
problems  and  goals  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy.  And  finally,  the  hearings  and 
nominations  are  a  method  of  oversee- 
ing the  ^administration  of  foreign 
policy^l^  the  executive  branch. 

So  ff  we  subscribe  to  the  notion  that 
a  President  should  have  whomever  he 
wishes^  why  should  he  even  send  the 
name  up  to  the  Senate?  Why  should 
the  appropriate  committee  that  may 
have  jurisdiction  over  the  nomination 
bother  1  to  have  hearings?  If  it  is  an 
automatic  thing,  committees  are  wast- 
ing their  time,  the  Senate  is  wasting 
its  tlmejlebatlng  the  nominations,  and 
the  President  is  wasting  his  time  in 
bothering  to  send  the  nomination  up 
to  the  Senate. 

I  certainly  do  not  find  any  reason  to 
criticize  any  Senator  for  voting  one 
way  or  the  other  on  nominations,  as 
we  saw  today. 

I  voted  against  the  nomination  for 
various  reasons,  one  of  which  was  that 
the  President  stated  publicly  that  "If 
they  could  not  see  the  light  up  there, 
they  would  feel  the  heat."  I  resented 
that  statement.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
feeling  the  heat.  It  is  a  matter  of  ful- 
filling our  constitutional  duties,  and 
they  are  clear— that  the  President 
shall  appoint,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

I  was  offended,  on  behalf  of  this  in- 
stitution, that  the  President  made 
that  statement.  I  hope  that  no  future 
President— or  this  one.  either— will 
make  such  a  statement  again.  I  can 
understand  his  doing  everything  he 
can  in  favor  of  a  person  nominated  by 
him.  and  I  can  understand  his  contacts 
with  Senators  in  his  efforts  to  get  a 
nominee  confirmed.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  that.  But  to  make  a  public 
statement  that  "If  they  cannot  see  the 
light,  they  can  feel  the  heat."  leaves 
me  cold — cold.  I  am  talking  about  ab- 
solute zero  when  I  say  "cold."  absolute 
zero  being  minus  459  degrees  Fahren- 
heit. 

I  do  not  subscribe  to  that  kind  of 
public  statement,  nor  do  I  subscribe  to 
the  idea  that  this  Senate,  under  this 
Constitution  that  I  have  here  in  my 
hand,  should  automatically  confirm 
any  nominee  that  any  President  sends 
up  for  any  position.  We  cannot  give 
any  President  just  any  old  nomination 
he  wants  just  because  he  Is  President; 
it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Senate  to 
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determine  whether  or  not  the  nominee 
is  qualified  and  competent.  And  In  the 
case  of  Mr.  Adelman  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  by  a  bipartisan 
vote,  determined  that  he  was  not 
qu^lf  led  to  assimie  the  position  as  Di- 
rector of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disar- 
mament Agency. 

I  am  glad  that  the  committee  did 
report  the  nomination  to  the  Senate.  I 
think  the  President  Is  entitled  to  have 
a  Senate  vote  on  his  nominee.  The 
Constitution  does  not  say  that  he  shall 
appoint  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  a  Senate  committee.  It  is 
"by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate."  So  I  compliment  the 
committee— even  though  it  reported 
the  nomination  adversely.  I  compli- 
ment the  committee  on  reporting  the 
nomination,  and  I  commend  all  Sena- 
tors for  not  engaging  in  a  filibuster 
and  for  not  moving  to  recommit  the 
nomination. 

I  think  both  the  President  and  Hit. 
Adelman  were  entitled  to  a  vote  up  or 
down  on  the  nomination. 

As  Mr.  Pell  pointed  out.  in  almost 
60  years  rarely  has  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  reported 
a  nominee  unfavorably.  Only  once 
during  that  period  of  time  has  the 
committee  voted  down  a  nomination, 
and  in  that  case  the  nominee  withdrew 
almost  immediately.  In  addition  this  is 
only  the  13th  time  in  this  centiu^r  that 
any  Senate  committee  has  reported  an 
executive  branch  nomination  vmf avor- 
ably  and  on  only  three  occasions  has 
the  full  Senate  overturned  the  judg- 
ment of  the  committee  responsible  for 
judging  the  qualifications  of  the  indi- 
vidual being  nominated. 

So  the  recommendation  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions should  not  be  taken  lightly. 

I  think  that  among  those  issues  sur- 
rounding this  nomination,  one  of 
those  issues  was  that  this  is  an  institu- 
tional matter. 

But  I  wish  to  say  that  It  was  a  fine 
debate;  it  was  bipartisan  in  nature. 
The  Senate  has  spoken.  I  wish  the 
nominee  well,  just  as  I  wished  Mr. 
Halg  well  after  I  had  voted  against  his 
nomination  and  after  the  Senate  had 
confirmed  him  for  the  office  of  Secre- 
tary of  State. 

I  believe  that  to  vote  for  a  nominee 
just  because  there  is  a  feeling  that  the 
President  should  have  his  own  team 
no  matter  how  unqualified  those  indi- 
viduals may  be  Is  not  a  responsible  ex- 
ercise of  our  institutional  duty  under 
the  Constitution.  Each  Senator  has  to 
determine  for  himself  where  his  re- 
sponsibilities are.  how  he  should  view 
them  and  how  he  should  approach 
them,  but  the  words  of  the  Constitu- 
tion are  clear.  The  Founding  Fathers  I 
think  were  wise  in  according  the 
Senate  this  responslbUlty.  They  knew 
all  too  well  that  it  would  serve  as  a 
check  on  the  President  if  the  Senate 
demonstrated  that  there  were  risks  in 


nominating  questionable  aspirants  for 
positions  of  responsibility  in  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States. 

If  we  finally  come  around  to  the 
view  that  we  give  any  President  any 
nominee  that  he  wishes,  why  then  we 
are  going  to  undermine  the  Constitu- 
tion and  we  are  going  to  imdermine 
the  intentions  and  deliberate  words 
that  the  Founding  Fathers  wrote  into 
the  Constitution  and  in  the  long  run 
we  will  remove  a  check  on  a  President 
if  we  succumb  to  the  idea  that  Just 
any  old  body,  any  old  guy,  any  old 
nominee  that  he  sends  to  the  Senate 
could  have  Senate  confirmation  Just 
because  the  President  wants  it. 

It  wiU  not  Toake  any  difference 
whether  it  is  a  Democratic  President 
or  a  Republican  President  It  is  a  duty 
of  the  Senate  to  fulfill  its  responsibil- 
ity under  the  Constitution,  and  I  hope 
that  Senators  will  agree  with  me  that 
there  is  that  responsibility.  We  cannot 
avoid  it  becaiise  of  the  oath  that  we 
take  when  we  enter  upon  our  office. 
As  I  say.  if  that  is  going  to  he  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Senate,  then  there  wiU  be 
no  check  on  the  nominees  that  future 
Presidents  may  send  or  wish  to  send  to 
the  Senate,  and  we  will  have  abdicated 
our  own  responsibility. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  Immediately  notified  that  the 
Senate  has  given  its  consent  to  this 
nomination.  

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER    (Mr. 

DURENBERGER).  WlthOUt  ObJeCtiOU.  It  \S 

so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  return  to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr  President,  if  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  Senators  for  a 
moment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  entitled  to  the  at- 
tention of  all  Members  of  the  Senate. 
Those  who  are  carrying  on  conversa- 
tion will  find  other  places  to  do  that. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  order  previously  entered,  the 
Senate  on  tomorrow  will  turn  to  the 
consideration  of  the  reciprocity  bill,  at 
which  time  the  Kasten  amendment 
will  be  the  pending  question  before 
the  Senate.  I  do  not  know,  of  course, 
but  I  anticipate  that  the  proponents 
of  the  Kasten  amendment  may  wish  to 
file  a  cloture  motion  to  limit  debate  on 
that  subject.  That,  of  course.  Interacts 
pretty  intimately  with  the  question  of 
how  we  schedule  the  activities  of  the 
Senate. 


Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  see  if 
we  could  also  work  in  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bankruptcy  bllL  The 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  has 
urged  on  many  occasions  that  we  con- 
sider this  measure  as  soon  as  possible. 
It  is  urgent,  I  believe,  that  we  clarify  • 
the  law  in  respect  to  bankruptcy  in 
view  of  the  expiration  of  certain  prior  , 
statutory  provisions. 

I  may  say  to  my  friend,  the  minority 
leader,  that  what  I  would  like  to  do  for 
the  remainder  of  this  day.  if  we  can  do 
it.  Is  to  try  to  go  to  the  bankruptcy 
bill,  to  spend  some  time  on  that  this 
afternoon,  if  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee is  agreeable  and  others,  and  to 
return  to  the  consideration  of  that 
measure  tomorrow  until  a  reasonable 
time,  say  1  or  2  o'clock,  at  which  time 
we  would— could  I  Inquire  of  the 
Chair,  what  time  does  the  order  pro- 
vide we  will  go  to  the  reconciliation 
bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  is  scheduled  to  go  to  the  trade 
reciprocity  bill  1  hour  after  the  Senate 
convenes. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  President,  at  that  time,  we  will 
begin  the  consideration  of  the  reci- 
procity bill. 

liir.  President,  I  would  also  like  to 
see  if  there  is  a  possibility  that  we 
could  avoid  a  Saturday  session  by  pro- 
viding that  Saturday  would  count  as 
the  Intervening  day  in  the  case  of  rule 
XXll  to  permit  a  vote  on  Monday,  if 
that  is  the  wish  of  those  who  propose 
it.  or  on  Tuesday,  if  that  seems  prefer- 
able, and  to  provide  a  regular  schedule 
of  votes  for  next  week  based  on  the 
maximum  convenience  of  Senators 
and  circvunstances  Involved. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that  on  the 
reciprocity  bill.  I  indicated  to  the 
Senate,  and  more  particularly  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  Senator 
Kasten.  that,  notwithstanding  that  I 
do  not  support  his  amendment  and 
indeed  that  I  will  vote  against  cloture. 
I  will  cooperate  with  him  In  every  way 
to  see  that  he  has  an  opportunity  to 
present  that  motion  and  to  schedule  it 
in  an  appropriate  way.  I  will  do  that. 

I  also  indicated,  I  believe,  in  my  ear- 
lier remarks,  that  I  would  see  that  he 
had  an  ample  opportunity  to  try  to 
prevail  on  his  initiative. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  elabo- 
rate on  that  now.  even  before  we  get 
to  the  subject,  with  tlUs  addition. 
What  I  had  in  mind  at  that  time,  and 
what  I  wish  to  offer  at  this  time,  is 
that  if  cloture  is  not  invoked  on  the 
first  try.  and  It  may  be.  but  If  it  is  not. 
I  will  cooperate  with  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  if  he  wishes,  in  the  matter 
of  providing  for  a  second  cloture  vote. 
If  he  does  not  get  cloture  on  that,  and 
he  very  well  may,  I  will  cooperate  with 
htm  in  trying  to  get  a  cloture  vote  on  a 
third  cloture  vote,  but  it  would  not  be 
my  intention  to  go  beyond  three  clo- 
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ture  votes.  There  is  so  much  to  be 
done  by  the  Senate  that  I  think  that  Is 
a  fair  opportunity  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

So,  Mr.  President,  on  tomorrow,  we 
wlU  go,  under  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, to  the  Kasten  amendment  as  an 
amendment  to  the  reciprocity  bill. 

I  would  like  to  inquire  of  the  minori- 
ty leader  if  we  can  arrange  a  schedule 
of  those  cloture  votes  so  that  they  suc- 
ceed one  after  the  other,  if  that  is  nec- 
essary to  meet  the  maximum  conven- 
ience of  Senators  to  avoid  a  Satiu-day 
session,  and  to  get  on  with  the  consid- 
eration in  the  interim  of  the  bankrupt- 
cy bill. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  will  re- 
spond to  the  majority  leader  that  I 
discussed  this  matter  in  the  caucus  on 
yesterday  and  indicated  that  the  ma- 
jority leader  might  wish,  or  someone 
may  wish,  to  enter  a  cloture  motion 

on 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will 
the  minority  leader  withhold?  Either 
there  is  a  deficiency  in  the  President's 
hearing  or  there  is  a  rather  loud  hum 
in  this  Chamber.  The  Presiding  Offi- 
cer, therefore,  would  advise  both  Sena- 
tors and  the  people  who  continue  to 
move  in  the  galleries  that  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult for  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
to  listen  to  their  leadership  as  we  at- 
tempt to  negotiate  a  time  schedule  for 
the  next  several  dajra. 
The  minority  leader  is  recognized. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Chair,  because,  under  the 
rules,  the  Chair  has  the  responsibility 
and  the  duty  to  get  order  and  to  keep 
order  without  a  point  of  order  being 
made  from  the  floor.  Not  many  times 
do  we  see  the  Chair  taking  the  initia- 
tive in  doing  that.  That  is  precisely 
what  the  Chair  ought  to  do  under  the 
niles.  Any  Senator  who  wants  to  read 
the  rules,  can  do  it  for  himself.  But 
that  is  one  reason  why  we  do  not  have 
better  order  around  here  is  that  the 
Chair  just  simply  does  not  enforce  the 
rule— maybe  he  does  not  know  the 
rules.  But  it  is  his  responsibility  to  get 
order  in  the  Chamber  and  maintain 
order  without  a  point  of  order  being 
made  from  the  floor.  I  congratulate 
the  present  occupant  of  the  Chair  on  a 
job  well  done. 

Mr.  President,  in  replying  to  the  ma- 
jority leader,  I  took  this  matter  up  in 
caucus  the  other  day  and  I  said  that  a 
cloture  motion  might  be  introduced  on 
Friday  and  it  was  the  majority  leader's 
wish  to  vote  on  Monday  if  such  oc- 
curred and  that  the  majority  leader 
also  would  want  a  cloture  vote  on 
Tuesday. 

I  indicated  that  the  majority  leader 
would  like  to  try  to  get  a  unanimous- 
consent  order  that  both  cloture  mo- 
tions would  be  offered  on  Friday,  if 
that  is  his  wish,  and  that  the  Senate 
would  not  be  in  session  on  Saturday 
under  the  order  If  the  majority  leader 
prevails  in  getting  unanimous  consent 


and  that  there  would  be  a  cloture  vote 
on  Monday  and  one  on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  heard  no  ob- 
jections to  the  procedure  which  the 
majority  leader  has  indicated. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader.  Let  me  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader  for  his  assisteuice  in  this  regard, 
even  though  we  are  on  different  sides. 
I  agree  that  we  want  to  facilitate  the 
work  of  the  Senate  and  also  invoke 
the  least  inconvenience  to  Senators.  I 
hope  also  we  can  avoid  a  Saturday  ses- 
sion. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  there  is 
a  number  of  Senators  who  would 
prefer  the  vote  on  cloture  to  occur  on 
Tuesday  afternoon.  We  may  be  able  to 
set  a  sp>ecific  time  for  that  vote  to 
occur.  I  would  not  object  to  that.  It 
would  be  my  intention  tomorrow, 
sometime  during  the  debate  on  the 
trade  reciprocity  bill  and  the  Kasten 
amendment,  to  in  fact  file  a  cloture 
petition.  I  would  be  happy  to  work 
with  the  majority  leader  with  the  aim 
of  a  vote  on  Tuesday  next  and  without 
the  necessity  of  a  Saturday  session, 
without  the  vote  occurring  on  Monday 
because  it  will  create  a  conflict  with  a 
number  of  Senators  with  whom  I  have 
spoken. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
have  no  problem  with  the  vote  occur- 
ring on  Tuesday.  If  the  minority 
leader  has  no  objection.  I  am  prepared 
to  offer  a  unanimous-consent  request 
in  that  regard. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  have  no  objection.  I 
suggest  the  majority  leader  proceed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
complete  the  check  on  my  side  before 
I  do  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  anticipate  we  will  be 
able  to  do  that  and  that  there  would 
be  no  need  for  a  Saturday  session  or  a 
unanimous-consent  request,  either 
one.  If  the  Senator  files  his  petition  on 
tomorrow,  the  vote  would  automatical- 
ly occur  on  Tuesday. 

While  we  are  checking  the  cloak- 
room on  that,  could  I  inquire  of  the 
minority  leader  if  there  would  be  any 
objection  on  his  side  to  proceeding  to 
the  consideration  of  the  bankruptcy 
bill  today  and  tomorrow  until  we  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  the  reciprocity 
bill  and  to  lay  aside  that  measure 
when,  under  the  previous  order,  we 
are  obligated  to  take  up  the  reciproci- 
ty bill? 

Ii4r.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  ma- 
jority leader  has  asked  me  a  question. 
Before  I  respond,  I  note  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio  is  on  his 
feet.  I  would  like  to  hear  what  he  has 
to  say. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  minority  leader. 

I  have  no  problem  with  the  basic  bill 
nor  any  amendment  in  connection 
with  that  bill,  as  such.  However,  as  the 


majority  leader  and  the  minority 
leader  both  know  there  are  two  bank- 
ruptcy matters  pending.  One  has  to  do 
with  the  matter  of  fiUing  of  vacancies 
and  the  problem  that  exists  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  courts,  and  the 
other  bankruptcy  bill  has  to  do  with 
the  substantive  law. 

I  have  raised  this  question  in  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  where  the  substan- 
tive matter  is  presently  pending.  I  in- 
dicated at  that  time  that  I  wanted 
some  assurances  that  there  would  be 
no  effort  to  attach  the  substantive  law 
measiu%  to  the  pending  bankruptcy 
bill. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this  bill 
that  the  leader  wishes  to  proceed  with 
is  not  that  controversial,  although  I  do 
believe  the  junior  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  may  have  one  amendment.  If 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  could  have 
some  assurances  that  the  substantive 
law  bill  would  not  be  attached,  or  an 
effort  made  to  attach  it  as  an  amend- 
ment, then  I  have  no  objection  what- 
soever. Absent  that,  I  do  have  prob- 
lems and  would  want  to  discuss  them 
at  length. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  imderstand  the  Sena- 
tor does  not  mind  us  taking  up  the 
bankruptcy  bill  which  deals  with  pro- 
cedure but  not  the  one  which  deals 
with  suljstantive  law  and  they  are  two 
separate  measures. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
see  if  we  can  do  that.  I  will  consult 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  I  will  perhaps  have  a  re- 
quest to  make  later.  I  will  say  to  my 
friend  from  Ohio  that  it  is  my  inten- 
tion to  go  to  only  the  procedure 
matter  at  this  time.  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  limit  my  unanimous-consent 
request,  if  I  can  get  that  consent,  on 
any  amendments  that  can  be  offered 
to  the  bill. 

Mr.  MET25ENBAUM.  So  there  may 
be  no  misunderstanding,  it  is  my  \m- 
derstanding  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  has  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  the  majority  leader  wants  to 
proceed  on,  and  that  is  not  a  matter  of 
my  concern.  My  concern  is  with  the 
substantive  law.  The  substantive  law 
questions  are  contained  in  a  bill  being 
sponsored  by  Senator  Dole  with  a 
number  of  cosponsors,  as  well  as  a 
companion  measure  by  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  and  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. It  is  S.  445,  the  substantive 
law  bill.  I  know  Senator  I>ole  and  Sen- 
ator TmntMoin)  understand  my  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  this  matter.  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  any  controversy 
about  it,  but  I  thought  we  ought  to  get 
it  clarified  to  see  if  we  do  it  by  unani- 
mous consent.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, the  bill  which  the  majority 
leader  wishes  to  proceed  on  this  after- 
noon is  not,  I  believe,  very  controver- 
sial. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  S.  445  is 
a  bill  dealing  with  "future  income."  I 
will  consult  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina.  I  wlU  maybe  be 
in  a  position  to  make  that  request  in  a 
Uttle  whUe. 

Senators  should  be  on  notice  that  it 
is  the  desire  of  the  leadership  to  try  to 
get  to  the  bankruptcy  bill  for  a  while 
this  afternoon  and  for  a  brief  time  to- 
morrow before  the  reciprocity  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
Mr.  Hkplih  is  to  manage  the  bill  on 
our  side  and  I  have  been  advised  by 
Mr.  Heflih  that  he  is  not  prepared  to 
take  up  that  bill  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield.  I  did  not  know  this  matter  was 
coming  up.  but  I  would  like  to  talk  to 
my  staff  person,  who  has  now  arrived, 
and  perhaps  we  can  agree  to  do  it. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  perhaps 
we  would  all  be  better  served  by  dis- 
cussing this  matter  at  3  p.m. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there 
may  be  Senators  who  wish  to  speak.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
between  now  and  3  p.m.  be  devoted  to 
routine  morning  business  during 
which  Senators  may  speak  for  not 
more  than  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PHILLIP  BURTON,  A  CHAMPION 
OF  PACIFIC  PEOPLE 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  President, 
news  of  the  unexpected  passing  of  a 
friend  and  classmate  always  comes  to 
us  as  a  shock  and  leaves  us  with  sober- 
ing thoughts.  We  learn,  and  experi- 
ence, in  tandem  with  out  colleagues  at 
each  stage  of  life's  continuing  educa- 
tion. So  it  was  when  the  report  of  Con- 
gressman Phillip  Burton  reached  me 
in  Hawaii  over  the  weekend.  Phil 
Burton  and  I  were  Members  of  the 
class  of  '88,  freshmen  Members  of  the 
88th  Congress  20  years  ago.  Until  I 
joined  this  body  I  served  as  president 
of  the  88th  Congress  Club,  while  Phil 
collected  our  dues  as  treasurer.  Al- 
though we  shared  many  legislative 
aims  in  the  House,  we  worked  most 
closely  since  my  election  to  the  Senate 
because  of  his  chairmanship  of  the 
House  National  Parks  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee  of  the  Interior 
Committee  and  my  membership  on 
the  Senate  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources Committee.  We  shared  a 
common  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
people  of  our  Pacific  islands.  With  his 
well  established  credentials  as  a  leader 
in  environmental  legislation  he  was  as 
sensitive  as  I  that  we  not  make  the  Pa- 
cific a  dumping  ground  for  nuclear 
waste.  He  was  keenly  interested  in  Pa- 
cific  island    issues   and   spearheaded 


successful  moves  for  official  delegate 
representation  in  the  U.S.  Congress 
for  Guam  and  American  Samoa,  and 
commonwealth  status  for  the  North- 
em  Marianas.  A  mercurial  champion 
of  the  poor,  he  has  also  left  the  Nation 
a  legacy  in  our  park  systems  that  we 
are  honorbound  to  maintain.  He  was 
an  outstanding  lawmaker  who  will  be 
sorely  missed,  Mr.  President.  To  his 
wife.  Sala.  and  daughter  Joy.  I  exent 
heartfelt  condolences. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  news 
article  written  by  David  Shapiro  on 
the  death  of  the  late  Phillip  Burton, 
published  in  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulle- 
tin of  April  11.  1983,  and  an  editorial 
of  April  12,  1983,  from  the  same  news- 
paper, be  printed  in  the  Record,  so 
that  readers  of  the  Recoro  may  be 
l>etter  reminded  of  his  accomplish- 
ments, in  his  memorial. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin.  Apr.  11, 
1983] 

CALirORinA  CORGRKSSMAR  PRUXIP  BURTON 

Dns  at56 
(By  David  Shapiro) 

Rep.  Phillip  Burton.  D-Callf.,  the  long- 
time "godfather  of  U.S.  policy  in  iU  island 
territories,  died  yesterday  at  St.  Francis 
Hospital  in  San  Francisco. 

Burton,  56,  who  last  year  won  election  to 
his  10th  term  in  Congress,  was  admitted  to 
the  hospital  late  Saturday  might  complain- 
ing of  chest  pains.  He  died  two  hours  later. 

A  heart  attack  or  blood  clot  was  the  sus- 
pected cause  of  death,  but  a  coroner's 
spokesman  said  "there  will  be  no  way  of 
knowing  until  an  autopsy  today." 

Burton  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Sala,  and 
his  daughter,  Joy. 

The  eulogies  in  Congress  will  center  on 
Burton's  national  achievements,  particular- 
ly on  environmental  and  labor  issues. 

A  leader  of  House  liberals,  he  came  within 
one  vote  In  1977  of  being  elected  majority 
leader— the  second  highest  position  in  the 
House  leadership.  In  recent  years,  he  won 
passage  of  the  biggest  expansion  of  the  Na- 
tional Paries  system  in  history,  and  has  been 
a  point  man  in  organized  labor's  fight 
against  the  Reagan  administration. 

But  nowhere  will  Burton's  passing  be  felt 
as  much  as  in  the  U.S.  territories— an  invisi- 
ble empire  that  stretches  from  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands and  Puerto  Rico  in  the  Caribbean  to 
Guam,  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  and 
American  Samoa  in  the  far  reaches  of  the 
Pacific. 

As  chariman  of  the  House  territories  sub- 
committee in  the  1970s,  Burton  became  a 
champion  of  these  distant  and  often  voice- 
less Americans.  Through  Burton,  the  terri- 
tories gained  an  important  measure  of 
power  in  a  Congress  generally  indifferent  to 
their  interests. 

"He  was  like  a  godfather  to  the  island 
people."  said  Edward  Pangellnan.  the 
Northern  Marianas'  representative  in  Wash- 
ington. "Despite  his  national  responsbllities, 
Phil  took  it  upon  himself  to  be  the  spokes- 
man for  the  Island  people.  We  are  going  to 
miss  him— his  leadership,  his  warmth  and 
his  generous  heart." 

In  the  last  decade.  Burton  won  common- 
wealth status  for  the  Northern  Marianas, 
representation  in  Congress  for  Guam,  the 


Virgin  IslaodB  and  American  Samoa,  and 
struggled  to  assure  that  territories  benefit- 
ted from  the  full  range  of  federal  social  and 
economic  programs  available  to  other  Amer- 
icans. 

A  master  parliamentarian.  Burton  could 
often  be  found  on  the  House  floor  quietly 
slipping  through  bills  that  exempted  the 
territories  from  new  federal  taxes,  forgave 
loans  to  the  islands  and  swept  aside  federal 
trade  barriers  that  hampered  local  develope- 
ment. 

Burton's  affinity  for  the  islands  even  ex- 
tended to  Hawaii,  a  fully  represented  state 
where  he  bad  no  official  responsibilities. 

In  1980,  he  won  approval  of  a  new  nation- 
al historical  park  at  Honokohau— a  project 
that  Hawaii's  congressional  delegates  had 
tried  to  get  for  years,  without  success.  And 
in  1980,  he  played  a  key  role  in  ordering  a 
federal  study  of  native  Hawaiians'  land 
claims  against  the  government. 

Burton  had  to  give  up  his  territorial  post 
in  1980,  when  labor  leaders  prevailed  upon 
him  to  focus  on  the  Education  and  lAbor 
Committee,  where  he  could  help  fend  off 
Reagan's  agenda  for  changing  U.S.  labor 
law. 

But  Burton  saw  to  It  that  his  territories 
chairmanship  was  passed  on  to  Del.  A.  B. 
Won  Pat  of  Guam— the  first  non-voting  ter- 
ritorial delegate  ever  to  chair  a  House  sub- 
committee. And  Burton  continued  to  play  a 
major  behind-the-scenes  role  on  island 
issues. 

Just  last  month,  he  aimounced  plans  to 
fight  major  provisions  in  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration's proposed  compact  to  grant  semi- 
independence  to  the  Micronesian  states, 
claiming  the  Microneslans  were  being  short- 
changed. 

Won  Pat,  who  has  built  his  political  career 
around  his  close  ties  to  Burton,  called  Biu-- 
ton's  death  "a  crushing  blow  for  me  person- 
ally, and  for  the  territories." 

"Congressman  Burton  was  one  of  our 
most  powerful  allies  in  Congress,"  Won  Pat 
said.  "He  was  tremendously  helpful  In 
bringing  millions  of  dollars  in  additional 
federal  aid  to  Guam.  We  will  have  to  work 
even  harder  to  fill  the  void  left  by  the  death 
of  this  remarkable  man." 

Hawaii  Rep.  Cecil  Heftel  today  recalled 
the  San  Francisco  lawmaker's  concern  for 
Hawaii. 

"Congressman  Phil  Biuton  was  a  great 
friend  of  Hawaii,  and  a  source  of  leadership 
and  inspiration  to  me,"  Heftel  said.  "It  was 
to  him  I  turned  to  for  guidance  when  there 
was  a  threat  to  Hawaii's  sugar  industry  and 
the  Jobs  it  provides  for  Hawaii's  people. 

"The  nation  and  the  Congress  will  miss 
him.  But,  most  of  all,  the  people  of  his  dis- 
trict and  of  Hawaii  wiU  feel  the  loss  of  this 
truly  great  and  compassionate  leader." 

Burton's  intense  interest  in  island  affairs 
was  not  without  controversy. 

In  1980,  many  local  leaders  became  in- 
censed when  Burton  injected  himself  into 
hot  congressional  races  in  Guam,  the  Virgin 
Islands  and  American  Samoa. 

In  Guam,  where  Democrat  Won  Pat  was 
facing  a  tough  challenge  from  Republican 
Tony  Palomo,  Burton  suggested  that  Con- 
gress might  become  less  generous  with 
Guam  if  Won  Pat  were  defeated.  As  an  ex- 
ample of  what  could  happen,  Burton  cited  a 
loss  in  federal  aid  suffered  by  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands after  Republican  Del.  Melvin  Evans 
had  replaced  EteLugo. 

Burton's  statements  brought  cries  of  out- 
rage from  Republicans  in  both  territories, 
who  accused  him  of  using  bullying  tactics  to 
interfere  in  local  affairs.  But  Burton  won  on 
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both  fronts  when  Won  Pat  handily  defeated 
Palomo,  and  DeLugo  won  his  rematch 
against  Evans. 

(From  the  Honolulu  Star  Bulletin.  Apr.  12, 
1983.  Editorial] 

PHUXIT  BXTKXON 

Over  the  last  decade  or  so.  a  California 
oongressman  made  a  reputation  for  himself 
as  an  authority  on  the  United  SUtes'  island 
territories.  He  was  Phillip  Burton,  who  died 
Sunday  at  age  M. 

Most  members  of  Congress  have  little  in- 
terest In  and  leas  Icnowledge  of  the  problems 
of  the  territories.  Certainly  there  is  little 
political  profit  for  them  in  such  issues. 

That  was  true  of  Burton,  too,  but  as  chair- 
man of  the  House  Territories  subcommittee 
he  made  himself  an  expert  on  island  affairs 
and  a  champion  of  their  interests.  He  gave 
up  his  chairmanship  in  1980  to  focus  on  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee,  but  main- 
tained an  influential  role  behind  the  scenes. 

Burton  was  a  liberal  Democrat  with  inter- 
ests in  labor  and  environmental  issues  who 
came  within  one  vote  of  being  elected  House 
majority  leader  in  1977.  But  in  Guam. 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands  and  the 
Trust  Territory  he  will  be  remembered  as 
the  congressman  who  appreciated  and 
fought  for  the  Interests  of  the  territories  in 
the  face  of  widespread  apathy. 


A  HERITAGE  UNSHARED 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President, 
last  month  my  friend  and  colleague, 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum).  rose  on  this 
floor  to  speak  on  the  subject  of  Japa- 
nese American  civilian  internment 
during  World  War  11.  a  matter  I  had 
addressed  earlier  on  the  occasion  of 
the  release  of  the  findings  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Wartime  Relocation  and 
Internment  of  Civilians.  Senator 
Mktzehbaum  had  read  the  Commis- 
sion's full  report  from  cover  to  cover 
and  was  moved  to  organize  a  2-hour 
special  order  of  floor  speeches  on  this 
subject.  His  keen  sensitivity  to  the 
subject  of  civilian  internment  by  mili- 
tary forces  no  doublt  is  based  in  his 
cultural  heritage. 

Similarly,  I  was  deeply  moved  by  the 
recent  gathering  of  the  survivors  of 
the  Holocaust  and  their  recital  of 
their  incredible,  nightmarish  experi- 
ences. Somehow,  as  the  years  bring  a 
degree  of  wisdom,  we  begin  to  see 
more  clearly  the  truth  of  the  old  Ori- 
ental maxim:  "Deeper  uinderstanding 
of  huiman  values  cometh  only  through 
personal  suffering." 

In  a  recent  letter  to  the  two  major 
Honolulu  daily  newspapers,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Jewish  Federation  of 
Hawaii.  Mr.  Alex  Weinstein,  wrote  as 
follows: 

We  who  belong  to  a  people  which  still 
bear  the  scars  and  memories  of  oppression 
in  contemporary  times  are  grateful  that  the 
injustices  and  errors  wtiich  were  practiced 
against  our  Japanese  fellow  citizens  during 
World  War  II  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment are  finally  being  acknowledged. 

In  his  lengthy  and  thoughtul  letter, 
Mr.  Weinstein  also  observed: 


When  we  succumb  to  the  adoption  of  to- 
talitarian methods  of  European  practices 
that  we  sought  to  defeat  in  World  War  11. 
we  diminished  our  spiritual  security  to  the 
extent  that  we  endangered  our  physical  se- 
curity. 

Mr.  Weinstein's  observation  are  well 
taken,  and  I  am  grateful  that  he  saw 
fit  to  make  them  publicly.  I  must  con- 
fess, however,  that  after  reading  the 
agonizing  prose  of  writer  Elie  Wiesel 
in  last  Sunday's  Washington  Post,  "A 
Plea  for  the  Survivors,"  I  find  it  diffl- 
cult  to  consider  the  suffering  of 
120,000  Japanese  Americans  in  World 
War  II  in  the  same  breath  with  the  ex- 
termination of  6  million  Jews  in 
Europe  during  that  war. 

The  enormity  of  it  has  no  precedent 
in  recorded  history.  As  Wiesel  wrote: 

Accept  the  idea  that  you  will  never  see 
what  they  have  seen— and  go  on  seeing  now, 
that  you  will  never  know  the  faces  that 
haunt  their  nights,  that  you  will  never  hear 
the  cries  that  rent  their  sleep.  Accept  the 
idea  that  you  will  never  penetrate  the 
cursed  and  spellbound  universe  they  carry 
within  themselves  with  unfailing  loyalty. 

If  there  are  any  parallels  to  be  de- 
tected in  these  two  events— as  dispro- 
portionate as  they  are— it  is  in  the 
question  whether  Auschwitz  and  Bu- 
chenwald  are  the  insane  consequences 
to  be  expected  of  a  policy  leap  from 
that  of  racial  enslavement  to  one  of 
racial  annihilation.  The  answer  is  in 
the  affirmative.  If  it  be  so,  is  not  the 
prospect  of  such  a  leap  of  nonfaith  in 
hiunankind  always  present  when  one 
group  seeks  to  enslave  another?  Histo- 
rians can  offer  evidence  that  such  can 
be  the  case  but  never  on  the  mam- 
moth scale  of  the  Holocaust  that  even 
to  this  day— four  decades  later— we 
find  so  difficult  to  comprehend  or 
even  imagine.  And  yet  we  know  that 
technologically,  if  not  ideologically,  we 
are  quite  capable  of  such  genocide 
today— many  times  over,  in  fact.  Per- 
haps that  is  the  rub.  Will  it  reaUy 
matter,  in  any  moral  sense,  that  we 
bring  a  civilization  to  an  end  by  a 
bang,  rather  than  a  whimper? 

(During  Mr.  Matsttnaga's  remarks 
the  following  ocurred:) 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor is  entitled  to  be  heard.  I  ask  for 
regular  order  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  remainder  of  my 
statement  be  printed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  object  to  the  dispens- 
ing with  further  reading.  I  want  to 
hear  it,  but  I  want  order  in  the  Senate 
so  I  can  hear  it. 

Mr.  RIEGIiE.  Mr.  President.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator.  I  care  to  hear  it  as 
well. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  insist  on  hearing  all  of 
it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
we  not  proceed  further  until  there  is 
order  in  the  Senate. 


The   PRESIDINO    OFFICER.    The 

Senator  is  correct.  The  members  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  and  anyone 
else  who  is  meeting  this  afternoon 
may  do  so  in  another  part  of  the 
Chamber,  and  we  look  forward  to  the 
comments  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii. 
Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator for  his  concern.  I  had  not  heard 
the  Senator.  I  thought  perhaps  he  was 
anxious  to  get  moving  to  other  busi- 
ness. 

(Following  lifr.  IjIatsuiiaga's  re- 
marks:) 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  Indulging  my  objec- 
tion to  his  dispensing  with  the  reading 
of  his  statement.  I  think  it  is  well  that 
he  read  it.  I  learned  from  listening  to 
it.  I  thank  him. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  thank  the  mi- 
nority leader  for  his  comments.  I  cer- 
tainly appreciate  them.  It  is  good  to 
know  that  there  are  people  on  the 
floor  listening  to  what  you  say. 

I  am  happy  to  yield  now  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  make  a  comment  to  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  and  then  per- 
haps seek  the  floor  in  my  own  right. 

However,  I  commend  him  on  his  re- 
marks today  and  on  his  outstanding 
leadership  in  this  body  and,  before 
service  here,  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. I  find  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  deeply  meaningful  and  impor- 
tant. I  appreciate  the  statement  that 
the  Senator  has  made. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
RiZGLE),  with  whom  I  served  in  the 
House  prior  to  our  joining  together  in 
the  Senate.  We  came  to  the  Senate  at 
the  same  time.  I  must  say  that  Michi- 
gan made  a  right  choice  by  electing 
him,  for  he  has  certainly  been  one  of 
the  true  leaders  in  the  area  of  civil 
rights.  This  is  the  subject  of  our  talk 
today.  And  as  was  said  by  the  Vice 
President,  Mr.  Bdsh,  earlier  today  in 
dedicating  two  Federal  buildings  for 
the  construction  of  a  memorial  to 
those  who  died  in  the  Holocaust,  the 
issue  is  civil  rights,  that  if  we  fail  to 
ot>serve  and  to  work  toward  attain- 
ment of  civil  rights,  then  we  will  In 
effect  permit  what  happened  during 
World  War  II  to  happen  again. 

I  again  thank  the  minority  leader 
and  the  Senator  from  Michigan  for 
their  comments. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Trible).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unaiUmous  consent  that  the  time  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  be  extended  under  the  same 
terms  and  conditions  until  no  later 
than  4  p.m.  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER, 
clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The 


ACID  RAIN 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  the 
problem  of  acid  rain  has  presented  a 
dilemma  for  Congress  for  many  years. 
There  is  no  question  that  acid  deposi- 
tion on  lakes  and  streams  with  water- 
sheds having  little  capability  to  neu- 
tralize acid  causes  severe  adverse  ef- 
fects. There  is  growing  evidence  of 
possible  damage  to  crops,  drinking 
water,  and  human  health.  As  addition- 
al information  is  gathered,  the  effects 
of  acid  deposition  of  lakes,  forests, 
crops,  and  cities  is  being  seen  as  In- 
creasingly serious.  This  issue  will  not 
go  away.  All  the  evidence  suggest  that 
the  arguments  for  control  wUl  contin- 
ue and  t>ecome  stronger.  It  is  time  that 
all  of  us  realize  that  there  will  be  legis- 
lation in  this  area.  It  is  important  to 
be  sure  that  we  have  the  right  legisla- 
tion. 

The  acid  rain  control  programs  I 
have  seen  thus  far  would  induce  many 
utilities  to  engage  in  the  practice  of 
fuel  switching;  that  is,  replacing  east- 
ern coal  with  lower  sulfur  western 
coal,  but  with  the  additional  cost  of 
long-distance  shipment  from  source  to 
site  of  use.  This  could  disrupt  coal 
markets  severely  and  adversely  impact 
the  families  and  communities  which 
depend  on  coal  mining.  Not  only  would 
many  thousands  of  jobs  be  at  risk  in 
the  Midwest,  but  any  environmental 
gains  made  in  the  East  as  a  result  to 
such  fuel  switching  could  be  offset  to 
a  degree  by  the  sudden  and  imcon- 
trolled  expansion  of  strip-mining  in 
the  West.  In  addition,  some  acid  rain 
control  programs  would  place  the 
costs  of  control  predominantly  on  the 
industrial  Midwest,  which  is  already 
suffering  from  excessive  unemploy- 
ment. More  jobs  would  be  lost  as  a 
result. 


We  need  an  acid  rain  control  pro- 
gram that  will  clean  up  the  environ- 
ment in  the  East  as  well  as  protect  the 
environment  in  the  West.  We  need  an 
acid  rain  control  program  that  wiU 
allow  the  expansion  of  eastern  coal, 
not  its  substitution  by  something  else. 
We  need  an  acid  rain  control  program 
that  will  protect  and  expand  jobs  and 
industry,  not  contract  them.  Finally, 
we  need  an  acid  rain  control  program 
whose  cost  burden  does  not  fall  too 
heavily  on  any  persons'  shoulders,  in- 
cluding the  people  of  our  industrial 
heartland  who  have  devoted  their  lives 
to  whining  coal  to  support  our  coun- 
try's need  for  energy  and  to  produce 
steel  and  automobiles  to  support  our 
country's  need  for  transportation,  as 
well  as  other  vital  Industrial  use. 

I  believe  that  such  an  acid  rain  con- 
trol program  can  be  designed. 

America  has  the  technology  to  bum 
coal  cleanly  as  opposed  to  requiring 
fuel  switching  to  meet  environmental 
concerns.  New  technologies  are  emerg- 
ing that  will  enable  this  to  be  done  at 
very  low  cost.  By  designing  a  program 
that  promotes  the  use  of  such  technol- 
ogy, we  can  both  reduce  acid  rain  and 
make  our  coal  and  other  industries, 
stronger  than  they  have  been  in  years. 
A  just  completed  study  by  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service,  initiated 
at  my  request,  indicates  we  can  meet 
the  goal  of  a  10-million-ton  reduction 
in  sulfur-dioxide  emissions  over  the 
next  12  years  in  the  31-State  area  con- 
stituting the  Eastern  United  States  at 
reasonable  cost  and  without  mining 
and  industrial  dislocation.  This  goal 
can  be  met  by  requiring  that  such  re- 
ductions be  accomplished  by  reliance 
on  technology  rather  than  disruptive 
shifts  in  fuels.  Since  all  fossil-fuel- 
fired  powerplants  contribute  to  the 
production  of  sulfur-dioxide  or  nitro- 
gen oxides,  and  since  approximately  75 
percent  of  total  sulfur-dioxide  emis- 
sions and  35  percent  of  nitrogen-oxide 
emissions  are  produced  by  electric  util- 
ities, it  is  reasonable  for  a  program  of 
emission  reductions  to  focus  on  this 
particular  source. 

The  crux  of  the  acid  rain  cleanup 
problem  has  always  been  the  cost  of 
cleanup  and  who  should  bear  it.  I 
firmly  believe  that  the  problem  should 
not  be  seen  as  pitting  the  Midwest 
against  the  Northeast  or  as  coal  plants 
versus  other  fossil  fuel  plants.  The 
problem  of  acid  rain  is  shared  by  all 
those  in  the  Eastern  United  States  and 
the  benefits  to  all  States  of  cleanup, 
whether  through  preservation  of  natu- 
ral resources,  better  health,  or  greater 
crop  yields,  will  likewise  be  shared  by 
all.  Thus,  to  insure  that  no  State  or  in- 
dividual suffers  as  a  result  of  our  deci- 
sion to  solve  this  broad  regional  acid 
rain  problem,  the  CRS  report  indi- 
cates feasibility  of  the  establishment 
of  an  acid  rain  superfund  through  a 
small  fee  of  3  mills  per  kilowatt  hour 
(1  mill  equals  one-tenth  of  1  cent)  on 
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electricity  sales  from  fossil-fuel-fired 
powerplants  in  the  31-State  area  of 
the  Eastern  United  States  to  fimd  the 
capital  costs  of  sulfur-dioxide  and  ni- 
trogen-oxide control  technologies. 

The  CRS  report,  which  I  am  releas- 
ing today,  is  entitled:  "Distributing 
Add  Rain  Mitigation  Costs:  Analysis 
of  a  3-mill  User  Fee  on  FossU  Fuel 
Electricity  Gerxeratlon."  The  author  Is 
Dr.  Larry  B.  Parker,  an  economist  and 
analyst  in  energy  policy  for  the  Envi- 
ronment and  Natural  Resources  Policy 
Division  of  CFS.  The  CBS  analysis  In- 
dicates that  the  phased-ln  3-mlll-per- 
kllowatt-hour  fee  wlU  produce  an  add 
rain  superfimd  that  will  cover  the  cap- 
ital costs  of  a  12-year.  S-million-ton 
S02/N0X  reduction  program  using  ex- 
isting commercial  technologies,  with- 
out dependence  on  the  emerging  new 
technologies  for  the  clean  burning  of 
coal.  However,  I  am  convinced  that 
new  technologies,  such  as  Limestone 
Injection  Multi-stage  Burners  (LIMB) 
or  fluidlzed  bed  combustors  will  be 
available  if  the  Federal  Grovemment 
will  cooperate  with  Industry  In  moving 
these  technologies  more  quickly  into 
the  marketplace.  The  CRS  study  indi- 
cates that  the  availability  of  the  new 
technologies  reduces  capital  costs  suf- 
ficiently so  that  a  12-year.  10-million- 
ton  reduction  can  also  be  fujided  with 
a  3-mill-kilowatt-hour  fee  without  nm- 
ning  a  significant  risk  of  an  extended 
payback  period. 

Mr.  President.  It  is  my  intention  to 
communicate  with  all  of  the  Interested 
groups  In  the  add  rain  controversy- 
Industry,  labor,  the  enovlronmental 
community,  and  govenunental 
bodies— to  turn  this  proposal  Into  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  President,  we  will  all  share  In 
the  benefits  of  this  program.  Our 
lakes  and  streams  and  the  fishing  and 
other  recreation  they  support  will  be 
protected  from  further  damage.  One 
of  the  things  I  have  learned  Is  that 
these  damages  are  not  just  confined  to 
a  few  lakes  in  the  Adlrondacks  and 
Canada.  According  to  the  Congression- 
al Office  of  Technology  Assessment. 
23  of  the  27  States  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi contain  lakes  and  streams  sensi- 
tive to  add  rain. 

Not  many  sensitive  lakes  and 
streams  are  located  In  my  State  of 
Ohio,  but  Ohio  and  other  Midwestern 
States  are  at  risk  from  add  rain 
damage.  Acid  rain,  and  the  pollutants 
that  produce  it,  fall  on  our  buildings, 
homes,  roads,  and  bridges  causing  cor- 
rosion and  other  damages.  Acid  rain 
falls  on  our  crops.  One  study  calcu- 
lates a  possible  10-percent  reduction  in 
soybean  yield  from  current  levels  of 
acid  rain;  such  damage  alone  would 
amount  to  a  loss  of  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  each  year  in  the  East- 
em  United  States. 

There  is  also  evidence  of  damage  to 
forests. 
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The  West  Gennan  QoTemment, 
which  until  recently  had  defended  the 
idea  that  not  enough  was  known  about 
the  problon  to  warrant  control  ac- 
tions, has  now  adopted  a  new  policy  of 
reducing  S02  emissions  following  dis- 
turbing revelations  linking  acid  deposi- 
tion, including  the  dry  deposition  of 
S02.  to  significant  damage  in  forests 
over  widespread  areas  of  West  Germa- 
ny and  to  the  almost  complete  de- 
struction of  large  stands  of  trees  in 
the  neighboring  high-elevation  forests 
of  Eastern  Europe. 

The  pollutants  that  cause  acid  rain 
are  ones  that  are  visibly  with  us  In  the 
Midwest.  We  can  reduce  our  summer 
hase  and  smog  problems  as  one  of  the 
dividends  of  an  acid  rain  control  pro- 
gram. We  all  breathe  these  same  pol- 
lutants every  day  in  the  Eastern 
United  States,  regardless  of  the  States 
we  live  in.  Some  respected  scientists 
have  concluded  these  pollutants  are 
the  cause  of  significant  health  damage 
that  shortens  the  lives  of  many  of  our 
citizens.  Others  may  argue  that  these 
effects  have  not  been  proven.  But, 
surely,  breathing  these  pollutants 
cannot  be  good  for  us.  Reducing  these 
pollutants  under  an  acid  rain  control 
program  is  an  added  value  as  a  preven- 
tive health  insurance  measure. 

This  program  could  produce  real 
benefits  for  coal  mining  and  other 
hard-hit  industries.  By  using  technolo- 
gy, the  program  may  help  to  stop  the 
loss  of  markets  for  eastern  U.S.  coal, 
especially  our  abundant  reserves  of 
higher  sulfur  coal.  Using  our  technical 
knowhow  will  give  this  coal  a  new 
lease  on  life.  The  Jobs  associated  with 
buUding  this  technology  will  help  our 
depressed  steel  and  heavy  manufactur- 
ing industries  as  well,  much  of  them 
located  in  the  Midwest  where  our  un- 
employment problems  are  most  acute. 

Finding  new  and  less  expensive  ways 
to  bum  American  co&l  cleanly  will  give 
us  a  large  boost  in  the  world  coal  mar- 
kets. We  have  to  wake  up  to  the  fact 
that  other  countries  won't  buy  our 
coal  in  the  future  if  it  cannot  be 
burned  cleanly  and  cheaply.  The  new 
technology  stimulated  by  acid  rain 
controls  will  make  American  coal  the 
fuel  of  choice  for  the  20th  and  21st 
centuries. 

There  is  another  path.  We  could 
argue  for  years  more  that  we  don't 
know  enough  to  act  on  acid  rain.  I  am 
convinced  that  this  argimient  is 
wrong.  It  is  also  the  worst  path  to  take 
if  we  want  to  promote  the  use  of 
American  coal.  Without  an  acid  rain 
control  program,  today's  consmners  of 
coal  will  become  more  and  more  con- 
cerned about  new  commitments  to 
long  term  reliance  on  coal.  More  years 
of  uncertainty  about  the  shape  of  an 
inevitable  acid  rain  control  program 
will  hurt  today's  coal  suppliers  and 
users,  not  help  them. 

It  is  time  to  end  the  uncertainty. 
Technology  can  protect  our  environ- 


ment and  enable  coal  resources  to  be 
more  effectively  used.  We  need  only 
decide  to  use  it.  Bir.  President,  in  light 
of  the  report,  it  is  my  intention  to 
move  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  discus- 
sions with  all  interests  concerned  with 
this  problem,  with  a  view  toward  early 
introduction  of  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  CRS  study  that  I  am  re- 
leasing today  be  printed  in  the  Record 
in  its  entirety  at  the  end  of  my  re- 
marks. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  study 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in   the 
Record,  as  follows: 
DisTRiBunitG  Acn>  Rain  Mitigation  Costs: 

Analysis  of  a  Thrzx-Mill  User  Fb  on 

Fossil  Pdkl  Electricitt  Generation 

SmOfART  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

This  paper  examines  the  feasibility  of  im- 
posing a  phased-in  fee  on  electricity  gener- 
ated by  fossil  fuel-fired  power  plants  within 
a  31-State  area  (either  east  of  or  bordering 
on  the  Mississippi  River)  to  fund  the  capital 
costs  of  sulfur  dioxide  (SOi)  and  oxides  of 
nitrogen  (NO.)  control  teciuiologles.  The 
fee  is  Imposed  on  a  per  kilowatthour  (kwh) 
basis  and  begins  immediately  upon  passage 
of  acid  rain  mitigation  legislation,  continu- 
ing for  ten  or  twelve  years,  depending  on 
the  specific  program.  The  monies  collected 
accumulate  in  an  interest-earning  fund  for 
several  years,  and  then,  toward  the  end  of 
the  program  are  used  to  construct  the  nec- 
essary control  equipment. 

The  analysis  indicates  that  the  capital 
costs  of  a  twelve-year,  eight  million  ton 
SOi/NO,  reduction  program  can  be  funded 
through  a  phased-in  3  mill  per  kwh  fee. 
Indeed.  If  new  technologies  are  available  to 
reduce  capital  costs,  a  twelve-year,  ten  mil- 
lion ton  reduction  can  also  be  funded  with- 
out running  a  significant  risk  of  an  ex- 
tended payback  period.  For  a  twelve-year, 
ten  million  ton  reduction  without  the  bene- 
fit of  new  control  technologies,  an  addition- 
al 1  mill  Increase  in  the  fee  might  be  neces- 
sary in  1991  to  endure  payback  by  the  start 
of  operations  in  1996,  although  the  ex- 
tended payback  period  beyond  completion 
of  construction  might  not  be  considered  ex- 
cessive without  it  (estimated  at  three  years). 

Secondly,  the  paper  suggests  that  new 
technologies  (Limestone  Injection  Multi- 
stage Burners  (LIMB)  in  this  analysis)  could 
reduce  capital  costs  by  a  sufficient  amount 
to  fund  removal  of  an  additional  two  million 
tons  of  SO]  by  flue  gas  desulfurization 
(FOD).  Such  savings  could  also  be  used  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  compliance  by  eliminat- 
ing the  potential  need  for  the  1  mill  in- 
crease in  1991.  Congress  may  wish  to  consid- 
er this  potential  if  it  opts  to  enact  an  acid 
rain  reduction  program. 

Finally,  the  maximum  increase  In  residen- 
tial electricity  bills  resulting  from  the  3  mill 
fee  is  estimated  to  be  under  7  percent.  Typi- 
cal increases  are  estimated  to  be  less  than  4 
percent  in  the  most  expensive  year.  All  per- 
centage increases  will  decline  in  succeeding 
years  assimiing  other  factors  drive  up  the 
cost  of  electricity. 

BACKGROUND 

In  an  effort  to  begin  mitigating  the  acid 
rain  problem,  several  bills  have  been  intro- 
duced in  the  Congress  to  reduce  SOi  and 
NO.  emissions  by  utilities  and  industry  in 
the  thirty-one  States  east  of  or  bordering  on 
the  Mississippi  River.  These  blUs  vary  both 


in  terms  of  quantity  of  SO>  emissions  to  be 
removed  (eight,  ten,  or  twelve  million  tons) 
and  the  time  given  to  achieve  those  reduc- 
tions (ten  or  twelve  years).  They  also  vary 
in  their  treatment  of  NO.  emlasions,  with 
some  proposing  a  NO,  emissions  ceiling  and 
others  allowing  two  for  one  trading  of  NO. 
emissions  for  SOt  emissions. 

Because  midwestem  States  emit  more  80> 
and  NO.  per  capita  than  other  areas  within 
the  region,  the  cost  of  such  a  program 
would  fall  primarily  on  them  unless  the  fed- 
eral government  provides  some  financial  as- 
slstaiHX.  The  cost  to  the  Midwest  would  be 
both  In  terms  of  Increases  in  electricity 
rates  and  unemployment  resulting  from  de- 
creased demand  for  the  region's  high-sulfur 
coal.  Those  unconcerned  with  such  cost  dis- 
tributions state  that  this  is  reasonable:  the 
area  that  pollutes  the  most  should  pay  the 
most.  They  also  point  out  that  the  Midwest 
currently  has  electricity  rates  considerably 
lower  than  in  the  Northeast  and  therefore 
any  electricity  rate  increases  would  tend  to 
equalize  the  cost  of  electricity  between  the 
regions. 

People  concerned  with  the  impact  that 
such  a  program  would  have  on  the  Midwest 
respond  with  three  arguments:  (1)  the  eco- 
nomically-depressed Midwest  is  incapable  of 
withstanding  the  initial  price  shock  of  an 
acid  rain  program;  (2)  the  region's  costs  are 
com|X)unded  by  unemployment  impacts  in 
the  region's  high-sulphur  coal  areas;  and. 
(3)  acid  rain  Is  a  national  problem  and 
therefore  should  be  dealt  with  on  a  national 
basis. 

Drawing  upon  the  analogy  between  acid 
rain  mitigation  and  nuclear  waste  disposal, 
one  proposal  to  redistribute  the  cost  is  to 
fund  the  program  through  a  user  fee  on 
fossil  fuel-fired  power  plants.  ■  The  resulting 
fund  would  be  used  to  finance  the  capital 
cost  of  various  technology-based  control 
methods,  actively  discoura^g  the  switch- 
ing of  facilities  to  low-sulfur  coal.  The  fee 
would  prevent  the  sharp  rate  increases  in 
the  earlier  years  of  operations  before  signif- 
icant depreciation  of  the  control  equipment 
has  occurred.  It  would  leave  the  individual 
utilities  or  industry  to  pick  up  the  cost  of 
operations  and  maintenance  for  the  equip- 
ment for  the  rest  of  its  useful  life.  The  fee 
would  involve  some  subsidizing  of  the  Mid- 
west by  other  parts  of  the  country  since  the 
emissions  rates  of  midwestem  plant  are,  on 
average,  higher  than  in  other  parts  of  the 
region.  However,  assuming  the  fee  was  small 
(3  mills  per  kwh),  the  projected  benefits  to 
the  region  as  a  whole  might  Justify  the 
small  additional  cost  to  assist  the  Midwest 
in  financing  the  reductions. 

This  paper  examines  the  potential  for 
funding  the  capital  costs  of  an  eight,  ten, 
and  twelve  million  ton  reductions  in  SOi 
and  NO,  emissions  over  either  ten  or  twelve 
years  through  a  phased-ln  3  mill  per  kwh 
user  fee  on  fossil  fuel  electricity  genera- 
tion.* The  fee  is  assumed  to  be  phased-in  be- 
ginning in  1984  ( 1  mUl  in  1984,  1  additional 
mill  in  1985  and  an  additional  mill  in  1986) 
and  nm  for  either  ten  or  twelve  years  (de- 
pending on  the  specific  program)  when  con- 
struction of  control  equipment  is  mandated 
to  be  completed.  The  paper  also  assumes 
that  a  two-for-one  substitution  of  NO.  emis- 
sions reductions  for  SOi  emissions  reduc- 


'DtUities  are  not  the  only  emitters  of  SO.  and 
NO..  However,  there  has  been  no  proposals  yet  to 
Include  a  fee  on  foesU  fuel  burning  Industrial  plants 
as  a  part  of  an  acid  r&ln  mitigation  program,  and 
this  paper  does  not  examine  this  possibility. 

■  FoasU  fuels  Include  oil,  natural  gas.  and  coaL 


tions  Will  be  allowed.  In  addition,  the  poten- 
tial of  new  combustion  technologies  for  re- 
ducing the  cost  of  a  technology-based  imple- 
mentation strategy  is  evaluated.  Finally, 
projections  of  Increases  in  electricity  bills 
are  made. 

■OTHODOLOGT 

Projecting  into  the  future  Is  a  risky  busi- 
ness. Various  assumptions  have  to  be  made 
about  financial  conditions,  control  costs, 
electricity  demands,  and  the  implementa- 
tion of  an  acid  rain  program.  To  hedge 
against  this  uncertainty,  conservative  as- 
sumptions about  most  of  these  parameters 
have  been  made,  and  possible  revenue  en- 
hancement downstream  provided  for  if  the 
need  arises.  However,  the  future  is  uncer- 
tain and  the  actual  result  could  fall  outside 
of  the  parameters  chosen  for  this  analysis. 
Fund  Adminittration 
Analysis  of  three  SOi  reduction  proposals 
(eight,  ten,  and  twelve  million  tons)  is  con- 
ducted using  two  different  time  scenarious: 
(Da  ten-year  program,  and,  (2)  a  twelve 
year  program.  A  phased  imposition  of  the 
user  fee  is  assumed  to  begin  immediately 
(i.e.  1984)  and  continue  until  the  program 
has  paid  off  all  its  expenses.  It  is  assumed 
that  a  dedicated  fund  will  be  established 
within  the  Treasury  Department  to  collect 
receipts  from  the  proposed  user  fee.  These 
receipts  are  assumed  to  be  invested  by  the 
Treasury  in  short-  and  mid-term  govern- 
ment securities  at  the  beginning  of  each 
year  after  their  collection."  Such  invest- 
ment and  reinvestment  is  assumed  to  con- 
tinue throughout  the  duration  of  the  pro- 
gram with  all  interest  remaining  In  the  fund 
for  future  disbursement. 

In  order  to  maximize  interest  collections, 
it  is  assumed  that  money  will  nto  be  dis- 
bursed from  the  fund  until  four  years 
before  the  program's  implementation  dead- 
line. This  will  provide  the  fund  with  six  to 
eight  years  to  accumulate  funds  and  inter- 
est before  expenditures  are  made.  Of  the 
total  amount  to  be  spent,  it  is  assumed  that 
15  percent  will  be  spent  In  the  first  year  of 
construction  (seventh  or  ninth  year  of  pro- 
gram), 30  percent  In  each  of  the  second  and 
third  years,  and  25  percent  in  the  last  year. 
During  this  time,  interest  is  calculated  on 
the  previous  year's  balance  after  current 
year  expenditures  have  been  made.* 
Financial  parameters 
For  programs  being  funded  through  a  flat 
rate,  the  three  most  important  financial  pa- 
rameters are  inflation,  the  weighted  cost  of 
capital,  and  the  interest  rate  on  funds  col- 
lected. Inflation  is  important  because  while 
all  costs  incurred  here  are  assumed  to  rise 
with  It  (and  indeed,  in  excess  of  it),  the  flat 
fee  will  not  increase.  Hence,  relative  to  the 
fee.  inflation  could  make  the  aggregate 
fixed  fees  collected  inadequate  to  do  the 
Job.  The  weighted  cost  of  capital  is  impor- 
tant because  the  technology-based  strategy 
is  a  capital  Intensive  one.  The  interest  rate 
on  funds  accrued  is  important  because  it 
acts  as  a  second  revenue  stream  which 
could,  perhaps,  offset  the  effect  of  inflation 
on  the  fund.  Indeed,  if  inflation  is  minimal, 
it  could  reduce  the  size  of  the  fixed  fee  re- 
quired. 

1982  is  used  as  the  base  year  for  calcula- 
tions. This  assumption  results  in  an  histori- 


cally high  weighted  cost  of  capital  (6.6%  in 
real  terms),  high  Interest  rate,  and  high  dls- 
coimt  rate.  (See  Table  1)  The  use  of  the 
short-term  treasury  bill  rate  as  the  rate  for 
invested  funds  is  based  on  the  assumption 
that  the  fund  will  be  required  to  invest  its 
money  in  short-  and  mid-term  government 
securities  throughout  the  duration  of  the 
program,  accumulating  and  compounding 
interest.  The  dlscoimt  rate  represents  the 
government's  long-term  cost  of  money, 
given  a  6  percent  inflation  rate.  The  6  per- 
cent inflation  rate  represents  both  the  1982 
rate  and  that  currently  projected  by  DRI 
for  the  period  in  question. 
Revenue* 
Revenues  for  the  acid  rain  program  would 
come  from  two  sources:  (Da  user  fee  on 
fossil-fuel  electricity  generation;  and  (2)  in- 
terest on  moneys  collected.  To  avoid  sudden 
increases  in  electricity  rates,  it  is  assumed 
that  the  fee  will  be  phased-in  on  the  sched- 
ule shown  In  Table  2.  A  total  fee  of  3  mills 
per  kilowatthour  is  assessed  as  of  1986  and 
continues  until  all  costs  of  the  program  are 
paid.  Electricity  generation  from  fossil  fuel 
sources  is  assumed  to  Increase  at  a  1.5  per- 
cent anniial  rate  throughout  the  duration  of 
the  program. 

TABLE  1.— RNANOAL  PARAMETERS 


'  This  is  done  to  simplify  calculations.  In  reality, 
funds  would  be  Invested  almost  immediately  upon 
arrival. 

*  This  Is  done  to  simplify  calculations.  In  reality, 
funds  would  be  invested  untU  the  last  poaslble 
mommt. 


For  each  of  the  proposed  reduction  levels 
(8,  10,  and  13  million  tons),  two  cost  scenar- 
ios were  developed.  These  are  shown  in 
Table  4.  One  is  a  scenario  which  assumed  a 
technology  such  as  Limestone  Injection 
Multistage  Burners  (LIMB)  would  be  avail- 
able in  time  to  assist  in  the  reduction  effort. 
The  scenario  assumed  that  technologies 
would  be  employed  from  least  cost  (LIMB) 
to  most  expensive  (FOD)  to  a  limit  of  about 
50  percent  of  their  theoretical  maximum  re- 
duction capability  as  estimated  by  EPA  and 
shown  in  Table  3.  This  assimiption  is  similar 
to  the  one  employed  by  DOE  in  their  analy- 
sis. After  seven  and  one-half  million  tons  of 
SOj  equivalent  has  been  removed,  all  future 
reductions  are  assumed  to  be  achieved 
through  POD. 

TABLE  3.-C0ST  OF  CONTROL  TECHNOLOGIES  USED  IN 
STUDY 
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As  an  hedge  against  uncertainty,  an  op- 
tional 1  mill  additional  increase  in  the  fee  is 
provided  for  to  cover  negative  contingencies 
in  the  availability  of  emerging  technologies 
to  control  emissions  and  where  a  high  ton- 
nage reduction  program  is  pursued.  Gener- 
ally, it  provides  an  alternative  to  those  who 
would  prefer  to  shorten  the  payback  period 
of  some  of  the  proposals  analyzed  here. 

The  second  revenue  stream  is  interest  on 
these  funds.  The  assumptions  and  adminis- 
tration of  this  source  of  revenues  have  been 
discussed  earlier. 

Cott 

As  noted  earlier,  the  purpose  of  the  fund 
is  to  pay  the  capital  cost  of  buying  and  in- 
stalling SOj  and  NO.  emission  control  tech- 
nologies In  fossil  fuel-burning  plants.  The 
capital  cost  estimates  for  this  paper  are 
those  used  by  the  EnvironmentaJ  Protection 
Agency  and  are  presented,  along  with  the 
theoretical  maximum  reduction  of  each 
technology,  in  Table  3.  Where  a  range  of  es- 
timates was  available,  the  highest  estimates 
were  used.  The  resulting  capital  costs  are 
considerably  higher  than  those  projected  by 
the  Department  of  Energy  in  their  analysis 
of  SOj  reduction  costs.' 


•Department  of  Energy.  Cost  to  Reduce  Sulfur 
Dioxide  Emissions.  March  1982. 
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The  second  scenario  assumed  that  LIMB 
would  not  be  available  and  that  reductions 
would  have  to  be  made  with  current  tech- 
nology. Basically,  this  resulted  in  a  substitu- 
tion of  emissions  reductions  by  LIMB  tech- 
nology with  much  costlier  reductions 
through  FOD. 

Although  specific  technologies  have  been 
chosen,  it  should  not  be  inferred  that  these 
are  the  only  ones  available.  Other  technol- 
ogies, such  as  Atmospheric  Fluidized  Bed 
Combustion  may  very  well  be  available  in 
time  to  assist  in  the  reduction  effort.  How- 
ever, the  lack  of  reliable  cost  estimates  ex- 
cluded them  from  this  analysis. 

To  reflect  inflation  and  real  escalation  in 
construction  costs,  all  capital  costs  listed 
earlier  are  escalated  at  an  8  percent  per 
year  rate  beginning  in  1983.  This  escalation 
represents  a  general  inflation  rate  of  6  per- 


Note.— DOE'S  numbers  are  In  1980  dollars. 
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cent  and  an  additional  3  peromt  per  year 
for  construction  cost  escalation. 

AHALTUS* 

The  following  dlacussion  analyzes  three 
aspects  of  the  user  fee  question:  (1)  payback 
period.  (2)  impact  of  new  technoloRies.  and 
(3)  Impact  on  residential  electricity  bills. 

Payback  period 

Twelve-year  pnvnim.— A  twelve-year  user 
fee  program  will  inherently  have  a  shorter 
payback  period  after  equipment  installation 
than  a  ten-year  program  because  of  its  abili- 
ty to  collect  revenues  two  years  longer 
before  expenditures  are  necessary  (all  else 
being  equal).  Based  on  the  assimiptlons 
made  earlier.  Table  5  presents  the  balance 
of  the  proposed  user  fee  fund  as  of  January 
1.  1996,  the  date  when  all  construction  is 
mandated  to  be  completed  and  controls  in 
operation.  If  the  fund  is  running  a  deficit  at 
this  time,  the  number  of  additional  years 
the  fee  would  have  to  be  In  effect  to  pay  off 
the  balance  is  estimated. 

As  indicated,  a  3  mill  fee  Is  more  than  suf- 
ficient to  cover  the  cost  of  an  eight  million 
ton  reduction  regardless  of  the  control  sce- 
nario employed.  Indeed,  the  surplus  is  so 
large  that  the  user  fee  could  be  halted  at 
least  a  year  early  (several  years  if  LIMB  is 
available)  and  still  the  balance  would 
remain  positive.  (See  also  Tables  A-1  and  A- 
2  in  the  Appendix.) 

TABLE  5.-PAYBACX  PERIOD  FOR  12-YR  PROGRAM 
WITHOUT  AOOmONAL  1-MIU  FEE 

[h  mm  It  otnn  idbn] 


TABLE  e-PAYBACX  PERIOD  WITH  ADOITIONAL  1-MlL  FEE 
FOR  CASES  EXCEEDING  12-YR  PAYBACK  PERIOD 
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For  a  ten  million  ton  reduction,  the  ohi- 
trol  scenario  determines  whether  the  pro- 
gram runs  a  surplus  or  requires  tm  addition- 
al one  mill  fee  to  pay  the  costs  by  the  imple- 
mentation deadline.  If  new  technology  is 
available,  a  3  mill  fee  appears  adequate  to 
fund  the  cost  of  reduction.  If  such  technolo- 
gy is  not  available  (and  assuming  no  addi- 
tional fee  is  provided),  the  fund  would  have 
to  borrow  funds  and  the  3  mill  fee  woiild 
have  to  be  Imposed  for  three  additional 
years  beyond  the  Implementation  date  of 
the  reduction  program  to  recover  costs. 
However,  as  shown  in  Table  6,  the  addition 
of  a  fourth  mill  in  1991  would  reduce  the  ex- 
tended payback  period  from  three  years  to 
less  than  one  for  the  current  technology 
scenario.  (See  also  Tables  A-3,  A-4  and  A-6 
tn  the  Appendix.) 

For  a  twelve  million  ton  reduction,  the  ad- 
ditional fee  prevents  the  user  fee  from  be- 
coming an  almost  permanent  addition  to 
consumers'  utUity  bills.  Even  with  the  addi- 
tional fee,  considerable  borrowing  is  neces- 
sary to  meet  expenditures,  the  Interest  on 
which  extends  the  payback  period.  (See 
Tables  A-5  and  A-7  in  the  Appendix.) 


*  Prognm  balance  sheets  (or  all  calculations  are 
provided  In  the  appendix. 


In  sum,  a  3  mill  fee  can  provide,  with  some 
confidence,  sufficient  funds  to  cover  the 
cost  of  an  eight  million  ton  reduction  within 
twelve  years.  For  a  ten  million  ton  reduc- 
tion, an  additional  1  mill  fee  in  1991  may  be 
neceastuT  to  provide  sufficient  funds  to  pay 
off  the  costs  before  operations  begin  of 
LIMB  is  not  available.  For  a  twelve-million 
ton  reduction,  the  additional  mill  will  most 
likely  be  necessary  to  fund  the  program 
during  any  circumstances  and,  unless  new 
technologies  are  available,  that  addition 
may  be  insufficient  for  the  fund  to  recover 
all  costs  before  1996. 

Ten-year  program.— Ab  noted,  a  ten-year 
program  is  expected  to  present  a  more  diffi- 
cult situation  for  a  user  fee  than  a  twelve- 
year  program.  As  shown  in  Table  7,  this  ex- 
pectation turns  out  to  be  correct,  with  all 
current  technology  scenarios  showing  nega- 
tive balances  at  the  beginning  of  1994.  In 
the  case  of  the  eight  million  ton  reduction, 
the  deficit  is  not  serious  and  would  be  elimi- 
nated in  the  following  year.  However,  for 
the  ten  and  twelve  million  ton  reduction, 
the  importance  of  new  technologies  to  cut 
costs  become  very  evident,  with  the  prospect 
of  extended  payback  periods  for  the  current 
technology  scenarios.  (See  also  Tables  A-8 
through  A-12  in  the  Appendix.) 

TABLE  7.-PAYBACK  PERIOD  FOR  10-YR  PROGRAIK 
WITHOUT  AODfTIONAL  1-MIU  FEE 
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TABLE  8.-PAYBACX  PERIOD  WITH  ADDITIONAL  l-MU  FEE 
FOR  CASES  EXCEEDING  10-YEAR  PAYBACK  PERKX) 
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The  1  mill  additional  fee  in  1989  improves 
the  payback  situation  to  some  extent,  as 
shown  in  Table  8.  However,  both  the  ten 
and  twelve  million  ton  reductions  using  cur- 
rent technologies  would  entail  significant 
borrowing  for  several  years  as  the  4  miU  fee 
chips  away  at  the  deficit.  (See  also  Tables 
A-13  and  A-14  in  the  Appendix.) 

In  sum,  a  3  mill  fee  is  probably  adequate 
to  fimd  a  ten-year,  eight  million  ton  reduc- 
tion. However,  the  fee  does  not  appear  ade- 
quate for  either  a  ten-year,  ten  or  twelve 
million  ton  acid  rain  program  unless  new, 
more  efficient,  technologies  are  available  to 
cut  capital  costs.  An  additional  1  mill  in- 
crease in  the  fee  in  1989  would  reduce  pay- 
back periods,  but  the  fund  would  have  to 
borrow  for  several  years  before  the  4  mill 
fee  eliminates  the  deficit. 


Impact  of  new  technoloQiea 
As  suggested  by  the  preceding  section, 
new  technologies  could  have  a  significant 
impact  on  the  cost  of  an  acid  rain  mitigation 
program,  assuming  they  can  remove  SOi  or 
NO,  less  expensively  than  current  technolo- 
gy. For  this  paper,  LIMB  technology  has 
been  singled  out  as  an  illustrative  example 
of  such  technology,  although  other  signifi- 
cant technologies  also  exist. 

To  evaluate  the  Impact  of  new  technology 
on  program  costs,  the  net  present  values  of 
the  twelve-year,  eight  and  ten  million  ton 
scenarios  have  been  calculated.  The  net 
present  value  of  these  scenarios  after  twelve 
years  is  presented  In  Table  9.  As  indicated. 
LIMB  offers  a  significant  cost  advantage 
across  both  reduction  levels.  Using  the  cost 
estimates  assumed  here,  the  effect  of  LIMB 
is  to  reduce  costs  by  the  equivalent  cost  of. 
reducing  two  million  tons  of  SOt  by  FOD. 
Hence,  a  ten  million  ton  reduction  using 
LIMB  equates  roughly  to  the  cost  of  an 
eight  million  ton  reduction  using  more  con- 
ventional technologies. 

Such  projected  savings  could  be  the  basis 
for  Increasing  research,  development,  and 
demonstration  of  emerging  new  technol- 
ogies now  In  order  to  promote  their  avail- 
ability for  an  acid  rain  mitigation  program. 
Savings  achieved  could  be  used  either  to  in- 
crease the  quantity  of  SOi/NO.  removed, 
or  to  reduce  the  cost  of  compliance  by  elimi- 
nating the  potential  need  for  the  1  mill  fee 
increase  in  the  middle  of  the  program.  Con- 
gress may  wish  to  consider  this  if  it  opts  to 
enact  an  acid  rain  mitigation  program. 

TABLE  9.— NET  PRESENT  VALUE  OF  8,000,000  AND 

10,000,000  TON  REDUCTION  SCENARIOS 
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Impact  of  fee  on  residential  electricity  tHlU 
The  most  important  factor  In  estimating 
the  potential  proportional  (dollar)  Impact  of 
a  3  mill  fee  on  consumers  is  Inflation.  The 
maximum  effect  of  the  fee  will  occur  In 
1986,  the  first  year  of  the  full  3  mlU  fee.  To 
determine  the  maximum  Impact  of  a  3  mill 
fee  imposed  in  1986  on  a  January  1982  elec- 
tricity bill,  the  proposed  3  mill  fee  was  dis- 
counted to  reflect  projected  inflation  for 
the  period  from  1982  to  1986  using  two  dif- 
ferent rates.  The  results  are  presented  In 
Table  10.  The  projected  Increase  could  be 
considered  a  "worst  case"  situation  since  it 
assimies  a  totally  fossil  fuel-dependent  utili- 
ty and  a  complete  passthrough  of  the  fee. 
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TABLE  10.-IMPACT  OF  3-MILL  INCREASE  IMPOSED  M 
1988  ON  1982  MONTHLY  ELECnaOTY  BILLS 
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TABLE  A-l.-PROGRAM  BALANCE  SHEH  OF  12-YEAR,  8- 
MHiUN-TON  REDUCTION  USING  CURRENT  AND  UMB 
TECHNOUKY  (NO  ADDITIONAL  FEE) -Continued 

[BOaa  ol  ana*  Mas  MiM  oBmiM  mW] 


Estimates  of  the  potential  maximum  per- 
centage Increase  in  an  residential  electricity 
bill  within  the  31-State  region  depends  on 
two  factors:  (1)  estimated  1986  electricity 
bills,  and,  (2)  the  percentage  of  a  utUlty's 
electricity  generated  by  fossil  fuels.  To  com- 
pute the  worst-case  situation,  calculations 
have  been  made  with  the  lowest  typical  elec- 
tricity bUls  available  in  the  region,  accord- 
ing to  the  Department  of  Energy.'  It  is  em- 
phasized that  the  resulting  percentages  are 
Increases  In  electricity  bills,  not  rates.  Con- 
sumers' utility  bills  may  Include  charges  be- 
sides kWhs  used,  such  as  taxes.  These  other 
charges  may  Influence  the  potential  Impact 
of  the  fee. 

The  results  of  this  comparison  are  pre- 
sented In  Table  II.  As  Indicated,  the  maxi- 
mum Impact  of  a  3  mill  fee  Is  under  7  per- 
cent, an  impact  which  may  decline  If  other 
factors  drive  up  the  cost  of  electricity.  The 
typical  increase  is  estimated  to  be  imder  4 
percent  of  consumers'  1986  electricity  bills. 

TABLE  U.-IMPACT  OF  USER  FEE  ON  SELECTED 
RESIDENTIAL  ELECTRICITY  BILLS 
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TABLE  A-4.-PR0GRAM  BALANCE  SHET  OF  12-YEAR,  10- 
MILLNN-TON  REDUCTION  USING  CURRENT  TECHNOLOGY 
ONLY(NOADDmONALFEE) 
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TABLE  A-2.— PROGRAM  BALANCE  SHEET  OF  12-YEAR,  8- 
MILUON-TON  REDUaiON  USING  CURRENT  TECHNOLOGY 
ONLY  (NO  ADDITIONAL  FEE) 
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Appendix 
The  foUowing  tables  are  the  program  bal- 
ance sheets  for  the  various  scenarios  exam- 
ined in  this  study. 

TABLE  A-1.— PROGRAM  BALANCE  SHEET  OF  12-YEAR,  8- 
MILUON-TON  REDUCTION  USING  CURRENT  AND  UMB 
TECHNOLOGY  (NO  ADDITIONAL  FEE) 
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TABLE  A-3 —PROGRAM  BALANCE  SHEET  OF  12-YEAR.  10- 
MILUON-TON  REDUCTION  USING  CURRENT  AND  LIMB 
TECHNOLOGY  (NO  ADDITIONAL  COST) 
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TABLE  A-5.-PR0GRAM  BALANCE  SHEET  Of  12-YEAR.  12- 
MILUON-TON  REDUCTION  (NO  ADDITIONAL  FEE),  USING 
CURRENT  TECHNOLOGY  ONLY 
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TABLE  A-6.— PROGRAM  BALANCE  SHECT  OF  12-YEAR,  10- 
MILLION-TON  REDUCTION  (ADDmONAL  FEE),  USING 
CURRENT  TECHNOLOGY  ONLY 
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TABU  A-7.-PR0GRAM  BALANCE  SHEH  OF  12-YEAR,  12- 
WILION-TON  REDUCmN  (ADOtTIONAL  FEE),  USING 
CURRENT  TECHNOLOGY  ONLY 
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TABLE  A-IO.-PROGRAM  BALANCE  SHEH  OF  10-YEAR  10- 
MILLION-TON  REDUCTION  USING  CURRENT  AND  UMB 
TECHNOLOGY  (NO  ADDITIONAL  FEE) 
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TABLE  A-«.-PROGRAM  BALANCE  SHEET  OF  10-YEAR,  8- 
MilLiON-TON  REDUCTION  (NO  ADDITIONAL  FEE)  USING 
CURRENT  AND  LIMB  TECHNOLOGY 
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TABLE  A-9.-PR0GRAM  BALANCE  SHEET  OF  10-YEAR,  8- 
MILLiON-TON  REDUCTION  USING  CURRENT  TECHNOLOGY 
ONLY  (NO  ADDITIONAL  FEE) 
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TABLE  A-13.-finGRAM  BALANCE  SHEET  OF  10-YEAR,  10- 
MILLION-TON  REDUCTION  USING  CURRENT  TECHNOLOGY 
ONLY  (ADOmOMAL  FEE) 
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TABLE  A-ll.-PROGRAM  BALANCE  SHEH  OF  10-YEAR  10- 
MILUON-TON  REDUCTION  USING  CURRENT  TECHNOLOGY 
ONLY  (NO  ADDITIONAL  FEE) 
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TABLE  A-12.-PR0GRAM  BALANCE  SHEET  OF  10-YEAR  12- 
MILLWN  TON  REDUCTION  USING  CURRENT  TECHNOLOGY 
ONLY  (NO  ADDITIONAL  FEE) 
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TABLE  A-14.-PR0GRAM  BALANCE  SHEET  OF  10-YEAR,  12- 
MILUON-TON  REDUCTION  USING  CURRENT  TECHNOLOGY 
ONLY  (ADDITIONAL  FEE) 
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HOUSE  ACTION  ON  THE 
NUCLEAR  WEAPONS  FREEZE 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  House  of  Representatives 
completed  a  second  full  day  of  debate 
on  the  joint  resolution  for  a  nuclear 
weapons  freeze  and  reductions.  De- 
spite concerted  administration  efforts 
to  defeat  the  freeze  initiative.  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  once  again  demon- 
strated their  commitment  to  an  imme- 
diate and  comprehenisve  freeze  by  de- 
cisively rejecting  alternative  proposals 
for  nuclear  reductions  and  a  mutual 
"builddown"  of  nuclear  warheads,  that 
would  also  permit  a  nuclear  weapons 
buildup. 

In  the  course  of  yesterday's  debate, 
an  important  new  poll  by  Louis  Harris 
was  circulated,  which  confirmed  that  a 
79  to  16  percent  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans—incudlng  a  72  to  23  percent  ma- 
jority of  Republicans  and  an  83  to  13 
percent  majority  of  Democrats— wants 


Congress  to  pass  a  nuclear  freeze  reso- 
lution. 

In  addition,  seven  Governors,  includ- 
ing Michael  Dukakis  of  my  State, 
wrote  a  letter  calling  for  passage  of 
the  nuclear  weapons  freeze  and  reduc- 
tions resolution,  in  which  they  stated: 
There  Is  no  more  urgent  work  facing  Con- 
gress today;  and  further  delay  tactics  and 
parliamentary  maneuvers  to  weaken  or 
amend  the  freeze  will  not  be  tolerated  by 
the  millions  of  Americans  who  want  an  end 
to  this  nuclear  madness. 

Finally,  five  former  State  Depart- 
ment, Defense  Department,  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  and  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  officials- 
George  BaU.  Clark  Clifford,  William 
Colby,  Averell  Harriman,  and  Paul 
Wamke— have  written  to  "strongly 
urge  Members  of  Congress  to  approve 
this  resolution,  and  oppose  any  efforts 
to  dUute  and  distort  it" 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  agree  with 
these  distinguished  Americans  and  the 
millions  of  their  fellow  citizens  who 
are  calling  upon  the  Congress  to  enact 
the  nuclear  weapons  freeze  and  reduc- 
tions resolution.  I  request  that  Mr. 
Harris'  report  and  the  letters  from  the 
Governors  and  former  administration 
officials  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcors,  as  follows: 
Americams  Favor  Passing  Nuclear  Frxize 
Resolution 
(By  Louis  Harris) 
A  79-16  percent  majority  of  Americans 
wants  Congress  to  pass  a  resolution  that 
"would  call  upon  the  United  States  to  nego- 
tiate a  nuclear  freeze  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union  under  which  both  sides  would 
ban  the  future  production,  storage,  and  use 
of  their  nuclear  weapons."  Despite  the  con- 
troversy that  has  surrounded  the  nuclear 
freeze  issue,  liey  groups  of  the  public  now 
would  favor  passage  of  such  legislation,  in- 
cluding a  78-19  percent  majority  of  those 
who  voted  for  Reagan  in  1980  and  a  72-23 
percent  majority  of  Republicans. 

In  the  latest  Harris  Survey  of  1,254  adulte 
nationwide,  taken  by  telephone  between 
March  17th  and  20th,  people  remain  con- 
cerned about  the  threat  of  a  nuclear  war, 
despite  assurances  by  President  Reagan 
that  he  is  trying  to  negotiate  an  agreement 
with  the  Russians  to  control  and  reduce  nu- 
clear arms: 

By  63-24  percent,  a  majority  of  Americans 
is  convinced  that  a  third  world  war  is  likely 
to  break  out  in  the  next  20  years  and  that 
nuclear  weapons  will  be  used  in  such  a  con- 
flict. 

A  69-25  percent  majority  now  favors 
having  "every  coimtry  that  has  nuclear 
weapons  banning  the  production,  storage, 
and  use  of  those  nuclear  we«>ons,"  down 
slightly  from  73-23  percent  a  year  ago. 

By  80-17  present,  majority  now  supports 
the  idea  of  "all  countries  that  have  nuclear 
weapons  agreeing  to  destroy  them."  This  is 
up  from  61-37  percent  a  year  ago. 

This  anti-nuclear  weapons  sentiment  in 
the  United  States  should  not  be  taken  to 
mean  that  the  public  favors  unilateral  disar- 
mament for  this  country.  Instead,  a  78-19 
percent  coajority  would  oppose  "the  United 


States  deciding  to  graduaUy  dismantle  our 
nuclear  weapons  before  getting  agreement 
from  other  countries  to  do  the  same." 

When  asked  if  they  throught  a  limited  nu- 
clear war  is  wlnnable,  an  81-10  percent  ma- 
jority of  Americans  is  convinced  it  is  not 
and  would  "inevitably  become  an  all-out  nu- 
clear war." 

Obviously,  what  has  captured  the  public's 
attention  is  not  the  nuclear  freeze  proposal 
as  such,  the  fear  that  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  might  be  headed  for  a  nu- 
clear confrontation.  A  record  85  percent  ma- 
jority of  Americans  now  feels  hostility 
toward  the  Soviets,  with  51  percent  saying 
categorically  that  that  notion  is  our  enemy. 
And  President  Reagan  does  not  instill 
Americans  with  a  sense  of  confidence  that 
he  is  dedicated  to  avoiding  a  nuclear  con- 
frontation with  the  Russians.  He  comes  up 
64-29  percent  negative  on  the  way  he  has 
handled  the  nuclear  arms  negotiations  with 
the  Russians  in  Geneva  over  the  past  year. 
Close  to  half  of  the  American  population 
expresses  concern  that  President  Reagan 
will  get  us  into  another  war. 

People  feel  there's  a  very  real  risk  that  a 
devastating  nuclear  war  could  take  place 
anytime,  and  that's  why  the  anti-nuclear 
sentiment  has  spread  so  wide  and  far  in 
America  today. 

The  White  House  has  answered  the  freeze 
demands  by  suggesting  that  the  Reagan 
proposals  call  for  a  reduction  in  nuclear 
weaponry.  Americans  support  a  nuclear 
arms  reduction  every  bit  as  much  as  they 
support  a  freeze.  Yet  the  strongest  senti- 
ment is  expressed  by  the  better  than  4  to  1 
majority  that  wants  all  nations  with  nuclear 
arms  to  destroy  them  in  a  verifiable  way.  As 
a  result,  pressure  on  both  the  House  and 
Senate  to  pass  nuclear  freeze  resolutions 
has  become  very  intense. 

Between  March  17th  and  20th,  the  Harris 
Survey  asked  a  cross  section  of  1,254  adults 
nationwide  by  telephone: 

"How  likely  do  you  think  it  is  that  a  third 
world  war  using  nuclear  weapons  wiU  break 
out  in  the  next  20  years— very  likely,  some- 
what likely,  or  not  very  likely  at  all?" 

UKEUHOOD  OF  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS  BEING  USED  IN  THIRD 
WORLD  WAR 
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"Do  you  think  it  is  possible  for  one  side  to 
win  a  limited  nuclear  war.  or  do  you  think  a 
limited  nuclear  war  would  inevitably 
become  in  all-out  nuclear  war?" 

POSSIBLE  TO  WIN  A  UNITED  NUCLEAR  WAR? 
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"Would  you  favor  or  oppose  the  United 
States  deciding  to  gradually  dismantle  our 
nuclear  weapons  liefore  getting  agreement 
from  other  countries  to  do  the  same?" 
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"Would  you  favor  or  oppose  all  countries 
that  have  nuclear  weapons  agreeing  to  de- 
stroy them?" 

FAVOR  COUNTRIES  WITH  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS  DESTROYING 
THEM? 


"Would  you  favor  or  oppose  every  country 
that  has  nuclear  weapons  banning  the  pro- 
duction, storage,  and  use  of  those  nuclear 
weapons?" 

FAVOR  BANNING  PRODUCTION,  STORAGE  AND  USE  OF 
NUCLEAR  WEAPONS? 
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"Would  you  favor  or  oppose  Congress 
passing  a  resolution  that  would  call  upon 
the  United  SUtes  to  negotiate  a  nuclear 
freeze  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union 
under  which  both  sides  would  ban  the  pro- 
duction, storage,  and  use  of  their  nuclear 
weapons?" 

FAVOR  CONGRESS  PASSING  RESOLUTION  CALLING  UPON 
THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  NEGOTIATE  FREEZE  AGftEEMENF 
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METHODOLOGY 

This  Harris  Survey  was  conducted  by  tele- 
phone with  a  representative  cross  section  of 
adults  18  and  over  at  1,254  different  sam- 
pling points  within  the  United  States  be- 
tween March  17th  and  20th.  Figures  for  age, 
sex  and  race  were  weighted  where  necessary 
to  bring  them  into  line  with  their  actual 
proportions  In  the  population. 

In  a  sample  of  this  size,  one  can  say  with 
95%  certainty  that  the  results  are  within 
plus  or  minus  three  percentage  points  of 
what  they  would  be  if  the  entire  adult  popu- , 
lation  had  been  polled. 
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This  statement  conforms  to  the  principles 
of  disclosure  of  the  National  CouncU  on 
Public  Polls. 

Thk  Comm oiiwxaltr  or 

Massacrusktts, 

Bottofi,  Mass. 
Deas  JiMmsKKTATVfw:  As  Oovemors  of 
States  whose  citizens  have  expressed  over- 
whelming support  for  a  bilateral,  verifiable. 
Nuclear  Freeze— either  directly  through 
ballot  referendum  or  indirectly  through  leg- 
islative action— we  join  together  to  urge 
your  vote  in  favor  of  the  Bilateral  Nuclear 
Weapons  Freeze  and  Reductions  Resolution 
(H,J.  Res.  13)  when  it  comes  before  the 
House  of  Representatives  this  week. 

The  Freeze  provides  simply  for  an  imme- 
diate halt  to  production,  testing  and  deploy- 
ment of  all  nuclear  weapons  and  systems 
both  in  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  Adoption  of  the  Freeze  at  this  time 
would  leave  the  United  States  in  a  position 
of  superiority  or  equality  in  almost  all  sig- 
nificant categories.  According  to  Richard 
DeLauer,  Undersecretary  of  Defense  for  Re- 
search and  Engineering,  the  quality  of  US 
weapons  is  equal  or  superior  to  Soviet  weap- 
ons in  27  out  of  32  separate  categories,  in- 
cluding landbased  nuclear  missUes,  subma- 
rines, and  bombers.  Fiscal  year  1984,  De- 
partment of  Defense  Program  for  Research, 
Development  and  Acquisition). 

The  Freeze  has  won  overwhelming  nation- 
al approval.  Over  79%  of  the  American 
public  supports  a  bilateral  freeze,  according 
to  the  March  1983  Harris  PoU;  and  11.6  mU- 
llon  of  Americans  voted  for  it  in  the  Novem- 
ber 1982  election.  Freeze  Referenda  passed 
in  9  states  where  it  appeared  on  the  ballot, 
plus  the  District  of  Columbia:  and  Freeze 
Resolutions  have  been  approved  by  17  state 
legislative  bodies.  Finally,  more  than  500 
town  meetings,  city  councils,  and  county 
commissions  through  the  country  voted  for 
the  freeze.  The  support  is  enormous  and 
growing.  It  represents  a  genuine  outflowing 
of  grassroots  sentiment.  There  is  no  more 
urgent  work  facing  Congress  today:  and  fur- 
ther delay  tactics  and  parliamentary  maneu- 
vers to  weaken  or  amend  the  freeze  will  not 
be  tolerated  by  the  millions  of  Americans 
who  want  an  end  to  this  nuclear  madness. 

On  March  1,  1983,  there  was  a  historic 
vote  by  the  assembled  Oovemors  at  the  Na- 
tional Oovemors'  Association  meeting 
which  put  all  of  us  on  record  for  reduction 
in  defense  spending,  so  that  our  states 
might  better  provide  for  more  pressing 
needs:  the  social  and  economic  well-being  of 
our  citizens. 

For  these  reasons  and  more,  we  call  upon 
you,  as  colleagues  and  representatives,  to 
heed  this  most  serious  concern— not  only  of 
your  local  constituency,  but  of  a  country, 
and  a  world  intent  upon  peace  and  the  pre- 
vention of  nuclear  devastation. 
Sincerely, 
Michael  S.  Dukakis,  Governor,  State  of 
Massachusetts:  Anthony  S.  Earl,  Oov- 
emor.  State  of  Wisconsin:  Joseph  Oar- 
rahy,     Oovemor,     State     of     Rhode 
Island:  Rudy  Perpich,  Oovemor,  State 
of  Minnesota:  Joseph  Brennan,  Oover- 
nor.  State  of  Maine;  Harry  Hughes, 
Oovemor,  State  of  Maryland;  Oeorge 
R.     Ariyoshl,     Oovemor,     State     of 
Hawaii. 


Aran.  12. 1983. 
Hon.  CuMKirT  Zablocki. 
Chairman, 

Committee  on  Foreign  Affairt, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mk.  Chairman:  We  are  writing  to  ex- 
press our  support  for  H.J.  Res.  13.  the  bilat- 
eral nuclear  weapons  freeze  and  reductions 
resolution  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
We  strongly  urge  members  of  Congress  to 
approve  this  resolution,  and  oppose  any  ef- 
forts to  dilute  and  distort  it. 

We  support  redcutions  in  the  number  of 
nuclear  weapons;  that  is  why  we  support 
the  nuclear  weapons  freeze.  A  mutual  and 
verifiable  freeze  offers  the  best  hope  of 
halting  the  nuclear  arms  race  and  providing 
a  framework  for  initiating  the  complex 
process  of  reducing  the  nuclear  arsenals  of 
both  superpowers.  With  a  freeze  in  place, 
real  reductions  can  be  achieved,  rather  than 
reductions  in  some  areas  that  are  tacitly 
used  to  ratify  a  re-dlrectlon  of  the  arms  race 
to  higher  levels  of  danger  and  instability. 

We  would  strongly  oppose  any  arms  con- 
trol agreement  that  deiiended  on  UJ3.  trust 
of  Soviet  compliance.  But  our  experience  in 
nuclear  arms  control  makes  us  confident 
that  a  nuclear  weapons  freeze  can  be  veri- 
fied—in fact,  we  believe  that  a  freeze  may 
actually  be  more  verifiable  than  other  arms 
control  agreements,  including  the  Presi- 
dent's own  START  proposal.  In  any  event, 
we  agree  with  the  intent  of  the  pending 
freeze  resolution  that  anything  which 
cannot  be  verified  will  not  be  frozen. 

In  sum,  we  believe  that  America's  national 
security  wUl  be  enhanced  by  a  nuclear  weap- 
ons freeze.  A  bilateral  freeze  is  the  most  ef- 
fective way  to  stop  the  further  development 
of  dangerous  and  destabilizing  new  nuplear 
weapon  systems,  and  to  reduce  the  risk  of 
nuclear  war. 

Respectfully. 
Oeorge  Ball.  Former  Under  Secretary  of 
State;  William  Colby.  Former  Director 
of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency; 
Clark  Clifford,  Former  Secretary  of 
Defense:  W.  Averell  Harriman.  Former 
Oovemor  of  New  York  and  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State;  Paul  C.  Wamke, 
Former  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency  Director  and  Chief 
SALT  negotiator. 


VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT  PROGRESS 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
take  pleasure  in  calling  attention  to  an 
event  soon  to  take  place  that  speaks 
much  about  the  importance  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  and  the  ex- 
tension of  this  act  which  Congress  en- 
acted last  year.  The  event  to  which  I 
refer,  is  the  upcoming  annual  meeting 
of  the  Georgia  Association  of  Black 
Elected  Officials  to  be  held  April  22 
and  23  in  Atlanta.  And,  at  this  meet- 
ing, Mr.  President,  one  of  the  out- 
standing members,  the  Honorable 
Richmond  Daniel  HiU,  mayor  of 
Greenville,  Ga.,  and,  incidentally,  the 
first  elected  black  mayor  of  Georgia, 
will  be  honored  upon  his  retirement 
from  public  life. 

It  was  not  too  many  years  ago  that 
an  annual  meeting  of  elected  black  of- 
ficials in  Georgia,  or  any  other  State 
in  my  region,  would  have  been  a  curi- 
osity. Today  it  is  a  respected  part  of 
the  political  process.  And.  Mr,  Presi- 


dent, it  is  because  of  the  outstanding 
commitment  and  dedication  of  public 
servants  like  Mayor  Richmond  HIU 
that  the  body  of  elected  black  officials 
is  an  important  and  contributing  part 
of  the  political  process. 

At  age  77,  Mayor  HIU  is  retiring 
from  a  position  he  has  held  since  1973 
and  a  capacity  in  which  he  has  served 
with  gireat  distinction.  GreenvlUe  is  a 
smaU  town  of  1,200  located  southwest 
of  Atlanta  near  the  Georgia-Alabama 
border.  As  mayor,  Richmond  HiU  has 
done  much  to  improve  the  living  con- 
ditions of  his  town  and  improve  the 
services,  services  that  citizens  in  larger 
town  routinely  expect  from  city  hall, 
but,  in  many  instances,  are  unknown 
in  the  smaUer  towns  of  the  Nation.  In 
his  term  of  office,  GreenvlUe  has  seen 
the  water  and  sewer  supply  systems 
expanded  to  all  areas  of  the  town;  aU 
the  streets  are  now  paved;  the  fire  de- 
partment is  fuUy  equipped:  a  miUion 
dollar  housing  rehabiUtation  program 
for  low-income  residents  has  been 
completed;  50  public  housing  units 
have  been  buUt;  industry  has  come  to 
GreenvlUe  Jobs  for  its  residents;  the 
old  train  depot  has  been  converted  to 
a  multipurpose  center  for  elderly  resi- 
dents; and  the  list  could  go  on.  The 
progress  GreenvlUe  has  made  is  widely 
recognized.  The  town  won  first  place 
in  the  Governor's  Competition  Project 
in  1981  after  a  second  place  finish  in 
1980.  And,  Mr.  President,  Mayor  Rich- 
mond HiU  has  done  something  aU  of 
us  in  this  body  should  respect  and 
value— he  has  achieved  these  and 
many  more  accomplishments  for 
Greenville  without  adding  any  new 
tax  burden,  and  he  has  kept  the 
budget  in  balance  and  operating  in  the 
black.  That  is  a  record  we  should  aU 
wish  for.  The  leadership  that  Mayor 
Richard  HiU  has  given  his  community 
Justifies  our  recognition.  He  is  a  fine 
example  for  aU  of  us. 
'  Mr.  President,  let  me  acquaint  my 
coUeagues  with  a  little  of  the  mayor's 
background.  Like  so  many  men  of  ac- 
complishment. Mayor  HiU  comes  from 
humble  origins.  He  was  bom  on  May  2, 
1905,  in  Harris  County,  Ga.,  to  Johnny 
A.  and  Annie  BeU  HIU.  He  is  the  son  of 
a  sharecropper  who  took  his  first  Job 
in  Atlanta  as  a  bellhop  at  the  age  of 
15.  Although  his  normal  educational 
process  was  interrupted,  it  is  a  tribute 
to  his  p>ersistence  and  the  value  in 
which  he  holds  education  that  he 
earned  his  high  school  degree  when  he 
was  in  his  twenties.  In  his  early  years 
he  held  many  Jobs,  far  too  numerous 
to  list  here,  but  he  flnaUy  settled  in 
GreenvlUe  in  1940  as  a  taUor,  later  to 
enter  the  funeral  business,  which  he 
operates  today  with  his  daughter,  Ms. 
Virginia  Lee  HiU.  His  wife,  Mrs.  Hiran 
Green  HiU  is  deceased. 

Richmond  HiU  has  had  a  long  and 
distinguished  career  as  a  leader.  In  ad- 
dition to  being  the  first  black  elected 


mayor  in  Georgia,  he  was  in  1968.  the 
first  black  elected  to  the  GreenvlUe 
City  CouncU  where  he  served  as  vice 
mayor  untU  his  election  in  1973.  He 
also  served  two  4-year  terms  on  the 
board  of  education.  He  has  been  recog- 
nized for  his  pubUc  service  by  numer- 
ous civic  and  fraternal  organizations. 

The  success  of  Richmond  Hill,  and 
the  Georgia  Association  of  Black 
Elected  Officials  is  not  only  a  tribute 
to  the  individual  and  coUective  work 
they  have  contributed,  and  achieve- 
ments they  have  realized,  but  to  the 
larger  accomplishments  we  have  made 
as  a  region  and  a  nation  over  the  last 
generation.  The  passage  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  has  made  a  dramat- 
ic Impact  on  black  voter  participation, 
and  in  the  number  of  blacks  holding 
elective  office.  In  those  States  that  are 
fuUy,  or  significantly,  covered  by  the 
Voting  Rights  Act,  the  percentage  of 
black  voting  age  popiUation  registered 
to  vote  in  1965  was  29.3  percent.  In 
1980  that  figure  rose  to  59.7  percent. 
In  the  same  States,  in  1970,  there  were 
404  black  elected  officials— Federal, 
State  and  local  offices.  By  1981  that 
figure  rose  to  1889,  an  Increase  of  468 
percent. 

Blacks  are  now  routinely  making  val- 
uable contributions  to  the  poUtical 
process.  It  is  no  longer  unusual  for  a 
group  like  the  Georgia  Association  of 
Black  Elected  Officials  to  be  in  exist- 
ence. And,  it  Ls  no  longer  unusual  for  a 
man  like  Richmond  D.  HiU  to  be 
mayor.  It  wiU,  however,  always  be  sig- 
nificant that  he  was  the  first  to  hold 
this  important  office  and  that  he 
showed  the  way  to  the  many  others 
that  wUl  come  after  him,  and  that  he 
performed  his  responsibiUties  in  an  ef- 
fective and  credible  manner.  That  is 
what  is  important,  and,  Mr.  President, 
that  is  what  I  caU  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  today.  The  progress  exem- 
pUfied  by  Richmond  D.  HUl  is  a 
symbol  for  aU  the  other  Richmond 
Hills  of  this  Nation  who  are  capable 
and  wiUlng  to  serve.  It  is  encourage- 
ment for  all  to  participate  in  the  polit- 
ical process.  That  is  what  Richmond 
D.  HUl  stands  for  and  that  is  why  we 
can  aU  take  pride  in  his  lifelong 
achievements  and  the  outstanding 
service  he  has  provided  to  so  many. 


THE  ICBM-CONTROVERSY 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  with  aU 
of  the  controversy  surrounding  the 
MX  mlssUe,  particularly  with  the 
recent  release  of  the  report  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  Strategic 
Forces,  a  great  deal  of  attention  has 
settled  upon  the  use  of  the  smaU 
ICBM,  known  in  some  circles  as  the 
Midgetman.  In  discussion  with  some  of 
my  coUeagues,  and  reading  their  state- 
ments both  in  the  Rbcord  and  in  the 
media,  I  have  witnessed  a  trend 
toward  supporting  the  smaU  ICBM  in 
Ueu  of  the  MX. 


I  want  to  caution  anyone  who  sup- 
poses that  this  wiU  be  a  quick  and  in- 
expensive venture;  nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth.  Development 
of  a  smaU  ICBM  wiU  take  both  time 
and  money.  In  an  article  appearing  in 
the  Washington  Post  this  morning, 
"SmaU  MissUes  Carries  Problems  of 
Its  Own,"  by  Michael  Getler,  many  of 
the  problems  attendant  to  moving  in 
this  direction  are  identified. 

Among  the  problems  listed  are: 
First,  miUtary  and  Industry  sources  in- 
dicate development  time  for  the  entire 
system  to  be  up  to  10  years;  second, 
the  cost  of  such  a  system  could  be  as 
high  as  $69  bUUon.  'Don't  forget,"  one 
officer  said,  "1,000  single  warhead  mis- 
sUes means  1,000  guidance  systems, 
1,000  transporters,  1.000  a  lot  of 
things.";  third,  estimates  are  that  it 
coiUd  take  up  to  47,000  personnel  to 
operate  the  system;  fourth,  questions 
remain  about  guidance  systems;  and 
fifth,  there  is  currently  no  vehicle  ca- 
pable of  performing  the  mission  being 
identified  for  the  smaU  mIssUe  trans- 
fer-launcher. 

These  problems  were  further  high- 
lighted by  comments  contributed  to 
former  Secretary  of  Defense  Harold 
Brown.  According  to  Secretary  Brown, 
"This  new  system  stlU  has  many  un- 
certainties, particularly  in  terms  of 
cost  and  the  feasibUlty  of  hardening 
truck-mobUe  missUes  or  superharden- 
ing  of  fixed  shelters." 

Mr.  President,  these  are  only  a  few 
of  the  problems  that  must  be  resolved 
before  we  can  say  this  is  the  system  we 
wUl  use.  What  must  be  understood  is 
that  this  is  not  an  alternative  to  the 
MX.  The  MX  remains  a  vital  part  of 
our  national  security. 

As  we  go  forward  with  this  problem, 
and  as  we  consider  both  the  Presi- 
dent's recommended  basing  mode  and 
the  defense  spending  bUl,  it  behooves 
aU  of  us  to  keep  an  open  mind  to  the 
options  avaUable  to  us.  One  of  these  is 
the  smaU  ICBM,  but  is  wiU  require  a 
great  deal  of  work.  In  the  meantime, 
we  should  proceed  with  the  deploy- 
ment of  MX.  I  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues that  in  the  Commission's 
report  these  options  were  laid  out  as  a 
package  and  not  in  a  manner  in  which 
they  would  pick  and  choose  those  op- 
tions which  we  seem  more  attracted  to 
as  opposed  to  others.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
above-mentioned  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in   the 
Record,  as  foUows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  14, 1983] 

Small  Missile  Carries  Problems  or  Its 
Own 

(By  Michael  Getler) 

The  small,  single-warhead  nuclear  missile 

that  the  president's  advisory  commission  on 

arms  recommended  this  week  as  a  possible 

successor  to  the  MX  would  solve  some  prob- 


lems  the   Pentagon    faces.   But   it   would 
create  some  new  ones. 

Among  other  things,  it  might  cost  more 
than  twice  as  much  as  the  MX.  some  ex- 
perts estimate.  One  reason  is  that  It  might 
require  as  many  as  47,000  people  Juat  to 
tend  a  sizeable  small-minile  force  of  the 
Idnd  now  envisioned. 

One  important  advantage  of  small  mis- 
siles, supporters  say,  is  that  they  make  less 
attractive  targets  than  large  ones  like  the 
multiple-warhead  MX.  If  the  United  SUtes 
and  Soviet  Union  shifted  to  smaller  missUes 
there  would  be  less  temptation  for  either 
side  to  strike  first  in  a  nuclear  war  in  hopes 
of  knocking  out  the  other's  retaliatory 
power. 

Supporters  also  argue  that  the  small  mis- 
sile—30  tons  vs.  100  for  the  MX— would  be 
relatively  easy  to  move  aroimd  or  otherwise 
protect.  The  likelier  U.S.  missiles  are  to  sur- 
vive an  attack,  the  more  deterrent  value 
they  have. 

Whether  a  small  missile  of  the  kind  envi- 
sioned can  be  buHt  is  not  in  doubt.  It  is  a 
relatively  easy  job. 

But  how  It  oaight  be  transported  and  pro- 
tected from  the  blasts  of  even  distant  nucle- 
ar explosions,  how  much  it  would  cost,  how 
many  would  be  needed  and  how  many  per- 
sons it  would  take  to  operate  and  giiard 
such  a  system  are  very  big  question  marks. 
In  addition,  it  is  not  clear  that  all  the  im- 
portant elements  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force, 
which  would  be  charged  with  developing  the 
missile,  are  unified  behind  the  idea. 

Some  Air  Force  estimates  submitted  to 
the  presidential  commission,  according  to 
military  and  industry  sources,  forecast  costs 
of  (69  billion  over  10  years  to  develop, 
deploy  and  operate  a  force  of  about  1,000 
such  missiles  on  mobUe  transporters  special- 
ly designed  to  withstand  nuclear  blast,  heat 
and  radiation. 

"Don't  forget,"  one  officer  said.  "1,000 
single-warhead  missiles  means  1,000  guid- 
ance systems,  1,000  transporters,  1,000  a  lot 
of  things." 

The  Air  Force  says  its  small-missile  cost 
estimate  compares  with  roughly  $30  billion 
over  the  same  period  to  deploy  100  MX  mis- 
siles, with  a  total  of  1,000  individual  war- 
heads on  them,  in  the  Dense  Pack  basing 
system  that  was  rejected  by  Congress  but 
which  the  Air  Force  said  it  believed  offered 
a  good  chance  for  survival. 

In  addition,  some  estimates  indicate  that 
it  could  take  47.000  personnel  to  operate, 
maintain  and  guard  these  weapons,  with  the 
security  requirements  especially  high  If  pro- 
visions are  made  to  move  the  mobUe  launch- 
ers off  military  reservations  and  onto  the 
nation's  road  system  during  exercises  or  pe- 
riods of  alert  or  crisis. 

Industrial  experts,  who  also  asked  not  to 
be  identified,  say  they  believe  the  military 
estimates  are  far  too  high.  For  one  thing, 
they  say  it  is  not  likely  that  1,000  missiles 
will  be  needed  because  they  will  be  more 
survlvable  than  MXs  In  fixed  sUos.  One  con- 
tractor estimated  that  even  If  a  1,000-missile 
force  on  protective  vehicles  were  needed  it 
could  be  done  for  (30  billion  to  (40  billion 
over  10  years. 

There  are  also  military  concerns  about 
whether  the  small  missile  would  have 
enough  power  to  carry  a  big  enough  war- 
head to  knock  out  Soviet  missile  silos  and 
command  bunkers  if  the  Soviets  increase 
the  strength  of  such  underground  installa- 
tions. 

Another  question  is  whether  a  sufficiently 
accurate  guidance  system  could  be  devel- 
oped to  steer  the  missUe  to  its  target  after 
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its  transporter  had  raced  from  Its  peacetime 
base  to  a  new  firing  point. 

The  key  technical  challenge,  however, 
would  come  in  developing  vehicles  able  to 
carry  the  missile  around  at  40  to  55  mph 
and  still  protect  Itself,  its  crew  and  its  mis- 
sile cargo  from  atomic  attack..  There  is  con- 
siderable interest  in  new  vehicles  which  sup- 
posedly can  squat  down  and  "seal  them- 
selves" to  the  earth  to  protect  against  blast 
and  shock. 

But  such  vehicles  exist  only  on  paper.  The 
Air  Force  says  a  normal  transporter  without 
special  protection  would  be  able  to  with- 
stand pressure  of  about  2  p>ounds  per  square 
inch,  which  means  that  an  atomic  blast 
within  eight  miles  of  the  vehicles  would  de- 
stroy it. 

If  vehicles  can  be  built  to  withstand  blast 
pressures  of  30  to  30  pal,  then  it  would  take 
blasts  within  a  half  mile  to  two  miles  to  de- 
stroy them,  military  officers  say.  That  is  the 
kind  of  protection  the  commission  was  told 
was  possible  by  industry  specialists. 

One  company.  General  Dynamics,  is  build- 
ing a  nuclear-hardened  transporter  for  new 
X3J8.  cruise  missiles  being  deployed  in 
Europe.  But  the  hardness  of  these  vehicles 
is  said  to  be  well  below  the  goal  for  the  new 
missUe. 

In  its  report  to  President  Reagan  this 
week,  the  commission  recommended  that 
while  development  goes  ahead  on  the  new 
missile,  100  MX  missiles  be  deployed  in  silos 
now  used  for  the  existing  force  of  older 
Minuteman  missiles. 

While  agreeing  with  the  commission's  rec- 
ommendation, former  secretary  of  defense 
Harold  Brown,  a  respected  scientist  and  an 
influential  counselor  to  the  commission 
issued  a  separate  statement  of  caution. 

"This  new  system,"  Brown  said  of  the 
small  missile,  "still  has  many  uncertainties, 
particularly  in  terms  of  cost  and  of  the  fea- 
sibility of  hardening  truck-mobile  missiles 
or  superhardening  of  fixed  shelters." 

"For  example."  he  said,  "unless  the 
United  States  can  negotiate  severe  limits  on 
a  level  of  ICBM  wtu-heads,  the  number  of 
single-warhead  missiles  needed  for  a  force 
of  reasonable  capability  and  survivability 
could  make  the  system  costs,  and  the 
amount  of  land  required,  prohibitively 
great. 

"We  also  do  not  know  whether  truck- 
mobile  systems  wUl  be  able  to  survive  a  meg- 
aton blast  two  miles  away  [a  megaton  is  the 
equivalent  of  one  million  tons  of  TNT]. 
Lacking  that  hardness,  the  mobUe  system  is 
easily  barraged  into  destruction  or  forced 
into  peacetime  deployment  on  highways, 
which  would  raise  political  difficulties." 

Those  arguments  are  not  unlike  others 
that  repeatedly  have  thwarted  attempts  by 
Carter  and  Reagan  to  deploy  the  MX  in  a 
more  survivable  manner. 


Arkansas.  I  could  hardly  believe  it 
when  I  learned  of  this  fact  because  all 
spring  those  of  us  who  represent  farm 
States  had  been  assured  that  there 
would  be  sufficient  money  to  make  op- 
erating loans  this  spring. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  now  been  1 
week  since  that  bomb  was  dropped, 
and  the  farmers  of  17  States  who 
depend  on  FmHA  for  operating  loan 
money  still  do  not  know  what  is  going 
to  happen.  They  are  wondering 
whether  or  not  the  administration  is 
going  to  do  something  to  resolve  this 
crisis,  and  they  are  also  wondering 
whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  take 
steps  to  correct  the  problem.  I  was 
pleased  to  learn  that  the  House  Agri- 
cultive  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
tentatively  approved  a  measure  yester- 
day that  will  provide  an  additional 
$600  million  in  fimds.  It  is  my  imder- 
standlng,  however,  that  this  measure 
is  not  going  to  be  considered  again 
imtil  next  Tuesday  because  many 
Members  of  the  other  Chamber  are  at- 
tending the  fimeral  of  the  very  distin- 
guished member  from  California,  Mr. 
Burton.  I  would  hope,  Mr.  President, 
that  before  that  date,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  other  officials  of  this 
administration  would  take  steps  to 
begin  making  operating  loans  again. 
Even  if  we  get  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation through  the  Congress  and  the 
President  signs  it.  we  are  still  talking 
about  several  days,  and  then  we  will  be 
faced  with  the  normal  processing  of 
the  loans. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  stress  to  my 
colleagues,  and  to  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture, how  urgent  this  situation  is. 
Time  is  of  the  essence.  Our  failiu-e  to 
act  will  bring  financial  ruin  to  many 
hardworking  men  and  women,  and  will 
create  serious  problems  in  many  parts 
of  rural  America.  It  is  terribly  ironic, 
Mr.  President,  that  just  when  the 
farmers  of  this  country  have  so  over- 
whelmingly endorsed  the  PIK  pro- 
gram and  showed  their  willingness  to 
get  farming  back  to  profitability,  that 
this  administration  would  allow  oper- 
ating loans  to  be  stopped  dead  in  their 
tracks.  We  have  got  to  get  this  re- 
versed and  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues 
to  consider  this  matter  and  what  will 
occur  in  many  parts  of  our  country  if 
it  is  not  corrected. 


THE  FARM  CREDIT  CRISIS 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  1  week 
ago  today,  the  Administrator  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration. 
Charles  Shuman.  and  the  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  for  Small  Com- 
munity and  Rural  Development, 
Frank  Naylor,  were  testifying  before  a 
Senate  Appropriations  Subcommittee. 
At  that  hearing,  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, and  later  the  full  Senate, 
learned  that  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration had  stopped  making  farm 
operating  loans  in  17  States.  One  of 
the  States  involved  was  the  State  of 


AMBASSADOR  TONY  MOTLEY 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently an  article  appeared  in  the 
March  1983  issue  of  Manchete  maga- 
zine featuring  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
Brazil,  Tony  Motley.  Ambassador 
Motley  and  his  family  have  been  quite 
successful  in  representing  our  country 
in  Brazil.  I  must  say  that  I  and  my  col- 
league from  Alaska,  Senator  Frank 
MuRKOwsKi  are  proud  of  the  leader- 
ship he  has  given  in  the  area  of  United 
States-Brazil  relations. 


As  the  article  points  out,  Tony  was 
bom  in  Rio  de  Janiero  and  lived  there 
for  the  first  17  years  of  his  life  until 
his  entrance  into  the  Citadel  for  col- 
lege education  in  the  United  States. 
After  the  Citadel.  Tony  began  a  career 
in  the  U.S.  Air  Force  during  which 
time  he  was  taken  to  Alasluu  It  was  in 
Alaska  that  Tony  and  I  began  to  know 
one  another  on  a  professional  and  per- 
sonal basis. 

Over  the  years  Tony  and  I  have  ex- 
perienced times,  good  and  bad, 
through  which  mutual  admiration  has 
developed.  He  was  instrumental  in 
working  out  the  Alaska  lands  issue. 
His  ability  and  organizational  talents 
were  exhibited  time  after  time. 

I  know  that  Senator  MinucowsKi 
has  a  great  deal  of  respect  and  admira- 
tion for  Tony  Motley.  They  spent 
many  years  in  Alaska  working  on 
issues  ranging  from  banking  to  foreign 
affairs. 

President  Reagan  made  an  excellent 
choice  in  asking  Tony  Motley  to  serve 
as  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Brazil.  As 
he  has  in  the  past,  Tony  continues  to 
perform  effectively  and  with  purpose, 
not  by  being  aloof  or  callous,  but  by 
listenLig,  participating,  and  acting 
with  care. 

Mr.  President,  Senator  Murkowski 
and  I  congratulate  Ambassador 
Motley  for  his  good  service  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record  in 
its  translated  form  from  Portuguese  to 
EInglish. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRO.  as  follows: 

Amthont  Motlkt— Am  Ambassador  With  a 
Braziuam  Knack 

"Carioca"  and  "Tricolor",  the  U.S.  Diplo- 
matic Representative  in  Brazil  talks  about 
current  relations  between  the  two  countries. 

Tony  Motley  is  a  44-year  old  "Carioca" 
(native  of  Rio)  who  represents  the  United 
States  Government  in  Brazil.  The  son  of  an 
Atlantic  official,  the  American  Ambassador 
not  only  was  bom  in  BrazU:  The  formative 
years  of  childhood  and  youth  took  place  in 
the  "Carioca"  atmosphere.  A  fanatic  "suf- 
ferer", in  his  words,  pulling  for  the  Flumin- 
ense  (sports  club),  he  was  an  athlete- 
member  of  the  club  as  a  young  basketball 
player.  Today,  when  he  returns  from  a  so- 
phisticated diplomatic  reception,  many 
times  he  can  be  surprised  in  the  kitchen  of 
his  house  eating  two  fried  eggs,  rice,  and 
.  .  .  manioc  flour.  He  loves  "feijoada".  The 
other  day,  he  was  playing  tennis  at  the  Em- 
bassy tennis-court  when  a  pick-up  soccer 
game  began  nearby,  played  by  janitorial  em- 
ployees. He  let  loose  of  his  racket  and  went 
to  play  center  forward. 

"It  is  not  only  the  fact  that  I  was  bom  in 
Rio,"  he  says  with  a  (Carioca  accent.  "The 
more  positive  emotional  influence  is  the  fact 
that  I  lived  here  the  first  17  years  of  my 
life.  For  an  Ambassador  this  is  very  advan- 
tageous, because  it  is  conducive  to  the  cre- 
ation of  a  favorable  atmosphere  and  facili- 
tates luiderstanding  of  Brazilian  character- 
istics." 

Besides  soccer,  Anthony  Motley  plays  golf 
and  tennis  on  weekends.  But  he  does  not 


have  time  for  regular  physical  exercise  as 
he  would  like  to  make.  Among  his  habits  is 
to  frequent  regularly  the  Embassy  Club  on 
Friday,  where  he  fraternizes  with  employees 
around  a  table  with  Brazilian  beer. 

His  Brazilian  style  has  diffused  through- 
out the  Embassy.  Instead  of  a  special  lunch. 
"Ambassador  service,"  he  prefers  the  rice 
and  beans  of  cordial— a  services'  company 
which  prepares  the  food  for  the  employees 
in  general.  At  the  cafeteria  he  picks  up  a 
tray,  enters  the  line  where  he  waits  about 
20  to  30  minutes  chatting  with  whoever  is 
closer  to  him.  He  sits  down  at  any  table  and 
converses  with  his  Uble  companion,  be  it  a 
driver,  a  guard,  or  a  diplomat.  Sometimes  he 
asks  a  high-level  diplomat:  "When  was  the 
last  time  you  had  a  conversation  with  your 
driver?"  and  when  he  notes  that  a  section 
chief  is  eating  the  traditional  American 
noontime  meal,  he  advises:  "Aren't  you 
going  to  take  the  cordial  rice  and  beans?" 

He  may  not  know  it.  But  we  has  turned 
into  a  charismatic  figure  in  the  Embassy  as 
weU  as  on  the  outside.  His  driver  gave  him  a 
tape  with  Jokes  by  Chico  Anislo,  which  he 
sometimes  listens  to  on  his  car's  cassette- 
player.  "During  my  twenty  years  with  the 
Embassy,  I  have  never  seen  anyone  more 
sympathetic  nor  more  open  to  resolve  the 
employees'  problems,"  testifies  a  Brazilian 
(employee). 

If  he  asked  for  any  extra  effort,  everyone 
is  ready  to  help  him,  not  because  he  is  the 
Ambassador,  but  because  of  his  personal 
appeal.  After  Reagan's  visit,  he  wrote  a 
letter  thanking  each  employee  for  the  work 
done.  At  Christmas  and  New  Year  he  greet- 
ed every  single  one,  and  participated  in  the 
parties  given  by  every  single  section  of  the 
Embassy.  On  Independence  Day,  4th  of 
July,  he  Invited  all  employees  to  his  house, 
Brazilians  included,  for  a  big  barbecue.  The 
low-ranked  personnel  of  the  Embassy  live  in 
an  apartment  building  at  superblock  113 
South.  Well,  Motley  built  a  recreation  area 
for  their  families,  and  on  weekends  he  goes 
there  to  socialize  with  them. 

Tony  Motley  has  a  lot  to  do  with  the 
present  good  understanding  between  Brazil 
and  the  United  SUtes.  He  attributes  that  to 
the  personal  friendship  between  Reagan 
and  Plgueiredo.  But  the  truth  is  that 
Motley  was  the  one  who  was  the  catalyst  for 
such  friendship.  "Part  of  his  charisma  is  the 
fact  that  he  is  not  a  career  diplomat"— 
states  an  American  diplomat. 

After  leaving  Brazil,  at  17  years  of  age,  he 
studied  political  science  at  the  Citadel,  in 
Charleston.  South  Carolina.  Then  he  served 
as  an  officer  in  the  United  States  Air  Force 
for  10  years.  He  was  the  first  foreign  mili- 
tary officer  imder  the  rank  of  colonel  to  re- 
ceive the  Brazilian  Government  Decoration 
"Order  of  Santos  Dimiont"  for  his  efforts 
on  behalf  of  BrazU.  PoUowing  his  Air  Force 
service  he  entered  business,  founding  Cres- 
cent Realty  Inc.,  in  Anchorage,  Alaska, 
which  subsequently  merged  with  Area  Inc. 
Realtors,  now  the  largest  real  estate  firm  in 
Alaska.  During  the  same  period,  he  was 
Commissioner  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Economic  Development  of  the 
SUte  of  Alaska,  where  his  responsibilities 
include  public  housing  and  finance,  the 
state  bond  and  loan  program,  economic  de- 
velopment, tourism,  energy  and  fisheries, 
and  regulatory  practices  involving  banking 
and  insurance.  As  chief  executive  officer  for 
the  Citizens  for  the  Management  of  Alaska 
Lands.  Inc.,  he  coordinated  the  lobbying  and 
grassroots  efforts  of  various  industries  and 
recreational  groups  interested  in  the  bal- 
anced use  of  Alaska  lands.  A  personal  friend 


of  vlce-preaident  George  Bush,  when  he  was 
nominated  Ambassador  of  the  United  States 
to  Brazil,  Inevitably  someone  had  to  carp:  "a 
real  estate  agent  to  represent  Reagan  in 
Brazil." 

Anyone  who  was  critical  must  be  biting 
his  tongue  now.  Just  as  those  who  criticize 
him  today  must  be  chewing  on  the  cud  of 
their  bureaucratic  envy.  For  Tony  from 
Leblon,  son  of  Dona  Faith  from  Teresopolls. 
is  proving  to  be  a  great  Ambassador. 

When  he  served  in  the  USAF,  he  auto- 
matically lost  his  Brazilian  citizenship.  But, 
in  any  case,  a  Presidential  decree  formally 
cancelled  his  Brazilian  citizenship  on 
August  Dth,  1981,  40  days  before  he  re- 
turned to  Brazil  as  Ambassador. 

A  good  part  of  the  credit  BrazU  has  with 
the  bankers  in  the  United  States  is  due  to 
Motley.  He  traveled  to  his  country  and 
talked  with  the  bankers:  Above  all,  he 
gained,  for  BrazU,  the  sympathy  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  SUtes.  Also  in  the 
case  of  the  Bandelrante  airplane.  Motley's 
support  was  important  in  solving  the  matter 
in  favor  of  BrazU.  On  the  occasion  of  the 
floods  in  Belo  Horizonte.  he  provided  2  mU- 
lion  cruzeiros  to  help  the  victims.  But  he 
had  to  face  an  Impenetrable  bureaucratic 
web  to  make  such  help  reach  those  who 
needed  it. 

The  bureaucracy,  in  fact,  envies  him.  Be- 
cause he  acts  as  a  good  businessman:  He  is 
objective,  clear,  simple  and  right  to  the 
point.  If  he  can  say  "Mae"  he  doesn't  say 
"Genitora".  And  he  understands  BrazU's 
problems  and  difficulties  as  few  people  do. 
Not  only  because  he  is  acquainted  with 
them,  but  because  he  has  inteUectual  capac- 
ity, is  sensible  and  maintains  good  contacts 
in  both  countries.  He  is  a  model  of  a  new 
style  of  diplomacy,  a  modem  style.  He 
speaks  not  only  with  Formin  Saraiva  Guer- 
reiro.  He  is  a  personal  friend  of  President 
Figueiredo,  with  whom  he  talks  directly  and 
is  also  close  to  the  Treasury  Minister, 
Emame  Galveas.  His  relationship  with  Bra- 
zUian  Ministers,  both  civilian  and  miUtary, 
is  exceUent.  Recently  he  had  a  luncheon 
with  Delflm  Hetto.  But  not  one,  he  least  of 
all,  could  think  about  the  idea  of  interfering 
in  Brazil's  internal  affairs.  A  unique  and 
able  man.  When  asked  why  he  behaves  that 
way,  he  says:  "people  seem  not  to  under- 
stand that  I  do  this  because  I  lUse  BrazU". 

Manchete  Interviewed  U.S.  Ambassador  in 
his  residence,  in  the  Park  Way  mansions 
sector,  in  BrasUia.  He  was  there  with  his 
famUy:  his  wife  Judith,  and  daughters  Alli- 
son, 14,  Valerie.  12,  and  his  mother-in-law 
Betty  Jones,  who  was  visiting  with  them. 
Also  Missy,  a  cat  from  Alaska,  and  a  dog, 
likewise  bom  in  Alaska,  at  40  degrees  below 
zero.  Because  of  the  color  of  his  fur,  he  was 
named  Terra  in  Portuguese.  In  Motley's 
house,  where  he  promotes  Brazilian  and 
American  confratemization,  one  can  see 
autographed  photos  of  Ronald  and  Nancy 
Reagan,  Joao  Figueiredo  and  George  Bush, 
in  addition  to  photos  showing  them  togeth- 
er. When  I  requested  the  interview,  this 
man  who  practices  diplomacy  without  bu- 
reaucracy, answered:  "Oh,  come  to  my 
house  on  such  and  such  a  day". 

How  does  an  Ambassador  feel  who  is  not  a 
career  diplomat? 

Although  I  have  not  received  specific 
traiiilng  as  a  diplomat.  I  am  lucky  because  I 
can  count  on  a  first  class  team  and  this 
makes  up  for  any  gap  I  may  have.  On  the 
other  hand,  Brazil-U.S.  relations  are  basical- 
ly commercial  (trade)  and  I  have  experience 
in  this.  I  was  a  bank  director  and  chairman 
of  a  corporation.  I  was  bom  and  grew  up 


here  and  I  can  understand  the  chaUenges 
and  problems  of  BrazUian  businessman 
better  than  most  Americans.  But  1  was  in- 
volved also  in  politics  in  U.S..  and  I  can  un- 
derstand the  poUtical  game  which  is  similar 
here. 

Do  preconceived  ideas  stiU  exist  between 
the  two  countries? 

I  am  in  a  position  to  understand  both 
sides.  And  this  is  even  hereditary.  My  father 
was  an  employee  of  Atlantic,  in  Brazil,  and 
also  a  member  of  the  board  of  the  BrazU- 
XJJS.  Chamber  of  Commerce.  I  remember 
when  we  traveled  to  the  V£.  in  1948.  riding 
through  the  country  by  car.  My  father 
stopped  everywhere  and  talked  favorably 
about  BrazU.  I  would  like  my  daughters  to 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  continue  this 
habit  of  showing  BrazU  to  Americans.  But 
there  ore  also  Bradlian  who  do  not  know 
the  VJB.  They  know  the  things  shown  in 
movies  and  on  TV.  which  are  not  typical. 
There  is  an  evolution,  though.  Many  BrazU- 
lans  studied  in  the  U.S.  and  brought  back 
their  impressions.  Unfortunately,  for  many, 
there  is  a  lack  of  better  mutual  understand- 
ing, to  eliminate  prejudice. 

Do  you  accept  the  statement  that  during 
your  mandate  Brazil-U.S.  relations  have 
reached  one  of  the  highest  levels  in  their 
history? 

If  is  difficult  to  be  objective  in  answering 
such  question.  But  I  do  think  that  all  agree 
that  the  lowest  relationship  level  occurred 
in  1977-78.  One  newspaper  even  Ulustrated 
this  with  a  graph.  I  think  we  enjoy  today  a 
high  level  of  relationship,  and  I  think  that 
the  major  contribution  to  that  was  the  per- 
sonal understand  between  the  two  Presi- 
dents. This  understanding  was  spread 
through  other  echelons.  In  the  White 
House,  for  example,  BlU  Clark  and  George 
Shultz  have  an  understanding  about  BrazU 
totaUy  different  from  their  predecessors. 
Before,  this  understanding  was  limited  to  a 
East-West  vision  of  the  world.  Both  have 
this  understanding  with  a  more  broader  per- 
spective. At  the  beginning  of  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration, because  there  was  a  great  em- 
phasis on  defense,  some  newsmen  thought 
that  we  were  exclusively  concerned  about 
the  Soviet  Union,  with  East-West  comfron- 
tation.  But  they  forgot  that  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  had  been  losing  a  high  percentage  of 
appropriations  for  a  long  time,  and  what  we 
did  was  merely  to  restore  the  level.  There 
were  Presidents  concentrated  only  with 
Camp  David.  SALT  II.  China.  aU  at  East- 
West  level.  Now  the  south  is  also  included. 
Did  the  Malvinas  crisis  damage  the  under- 
standing between  Brazil  and  the  United 
States,  which  adopted  opposing  positions? 

I  do  not  beUeve  that  it  caused  any 
damage.  Besides,  the  first  encounter  be- 
tween Reagan  and  Figueiredo  occiured 
during  the  war,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
crisis  both  of  them  acted  without  compro- 
mising themselves.  They  talked  openly  and 
displayed  great  class  as  statesmen.  I  can  say 
this  because  I  was  the  interpreter  in  that 
conversation. 

You  were  always  with  Reagan  and  Fi- 
gueiredo during  the  formal  and  informal 
meetings.  During  the  official  meetings, 
what  did  they  talk  about? 

Both  of  them  discussed  the  large  world 
Issues.  For  me.  it  was  an  interesting  revela- 
tion to  perceive  the  abUity  of  President  Fi- 
gueiredo to  talk  about  the  Middle  East  and 
the  South  of  Africa,  which  are  not  areas 
close  to  BrazUian  interests.  But.  during  the 
first  encounter,  held  in  Washington,  the 
Malvinas  crisis  was  the  dominant  issue. 
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You  said  that  the  basis  of  the  relationship 
between  the  two  countries  Is  trade.  In  this 
area,  what  seems  to  be  the  problem,  nowa- 
days? 

I  would  say  that  the  points  of  irritation 
are  the  Issues  of  shoes.  Juices,  planes,  steel. 
But  this  is  only  happening  because  Brazil, 
today,  has  changed  its  list  of  exports. 
During  the  period  whm  coffee  was  the  main 
export  product,  the  only  problem  was  the 
price  of  coffee.  Brazil  has  become  industrial- 
ized and  today  has  problems  that  are 
common  in  European  countries.  It  Is  Just 
that  in  Europe  the  problems  are  so  common 
that  they  don't  make  headlines.  Here  in 
BraiU.  this  Is  still  a  novelty  and  therefore  It 
still  makes  the  headlines.  Twenty  years  ago, 
77  percent  of  Brazilian  exports  were  made 
up  of  coffee.  Today,  Brazil  sells  the  same 
volume  of  coffee,  but  it  represents  only  8 
percent  of  the  value  of  its  exports.  This  Is 
the  evolution  of  Brazil.  Thus,  when  the 
steel  Industry  in  the  United  States  is  only 
operating  at  M  percent  of  its  capacity,  the 
steel  producers  try  to  defend  themselves,  ac- 
cusing Imports  of  giving  them  competition. 
This  is  not  directed  against  Brazil.  It  Is  also 
directed  at  Japan,  and  at  Europe.  And  it  will 
continue.  Inasmuch  as  Brazil  continues  to 
increase  its  exports,  because  this  happens  to 
all  large  suppliers  to  the  United  States.  The 
United  States  is  not  a  protectionist  country. 
So  much  so  that  50  percent  of  Brazilian  ex- 
ports to  the  U.S.  enter  the  country  with 
zero  duty  on  them.  But  those  who  suffer, 
scream.  The  squeaky  wheel  gets  the  grease. 
Even  so,  I  do  not  think  that  Brazil  has  an- 
other partner  with  the  same  percentage  of 
zero  duty.  And  the  United  States,  today, 
does  not  consider  Brazil  as  a  "developing 
country".  But  as  a  country  which  is  reach- 
ing the  levels  of  an  industrialized  country. 
BrazU  is  in  no  way  like  Chad,  or  Bangla- 
desh. It  Is  not  like  Western  Germany,  but  It 
Is  getting  there.  Therefore,  it  cannot  com- 
plain like  Bangladesh,  because  it  Is  not  like 
it.  The  problem  is  that  our  rules  and  those 
of  international  organizations,  established 
20  years  ago,  only  describe  two  types  of 
countries.  But  nowadays  there  are  others 
half  way  down  the  road,  such  as  Brazil  and 
South  Korea,  for  example.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  to  change  the  rules.  Actually,  the 
rules  are  changing  and  industrialized  coun- 
tries have  to  understand  this.  And  so  does 
BrazU. 

How  was  the  issue  of  the  Bandeirante  air- 
plane? 

One  must  imderstand  that,  when  an 
American  manufacturer  feels  damaged  by 
external  competition,  he  sends  his  com- 
plaint to  the  International  Trade  Commis- 
sion which  Is  an  independent  Federal 
agency  not  subordinated  to  the  Executive. 
Therefore,  it  is  difficult  to  get  into  this.  I 
made  a  guess  saying  that  Embraer  would 
win  and  this  came  out  in  the  WaU  Street 
Journal.  Then.  I  got  a  call  from  the  White 
House  saying  that  I  couldn't  talk  about 
things  that  are  not  within  the  Executive's 
province.  But  I  was  right  in  my  guess. 

Having  a  profound  knowledge  of  Brazil 
and  being  a  personal  friend  of  the  highest 
Brazilian  authorities.  Including  the  Presi- 
dent, by  what  miracle  do  you  face  to  give 
the  slightest  Impression  of  meddling  in  our 
Internal  affairs? 

Because  I  really  don't  meddle.  When  I 
came  here,  I  told  myself  that  I  should 
always  be  careful  in  not  interfering  in  Bra- 
zil's internal  affairs.  And  I  know  I  have  been 
able  to  do  this.  I  like  politics,  but  I  don't 
Interfere,  I  don't  discuss  them,  and  I  don't 
make  statements  about  them.  This  Is  not 


my  rule.  As  to  the  friends  I  have,  I  guess  I 
wouldn't  have  them.  If  I  tried  to  meddle 
Into  Brazil's  internal  affairs. 

Has  the  friction  from  the  time  of  the  nu- 
clear agreement  with  West  Germany  been 
eliminated? 

That  was  the  worst  time  in  the  relations 
between  the  two  countries.  The  intent  of 
the  United  States  was  that  of  attaining  non- 
proliferation,  but  one  must  see  how  things 
are  done.  One  country  cannot  push  the 
other  one.  Carter  and  Mondale  were  ill-ad- 
vised about  the  Brazilian  program  and  the 
agreement  with  Germany.  It  was  a  bad 
time.  Today,  there  is  a  better  tmderstandlng 
about  the  rights  and  obligations  between 
sovereign  countries. 

Brazil  and  the  U.S.  were  allies  in  the  last 
World  War.  How  does  the  U.S.  view  Brazil 
today? 

As  a  friendly.  Independent,  and  powerful 
country.  There  is  a  historical  friendship: 
Both  countries  follow  parallel  but  independ- 
ent courses.  Brazil's  political  and  economic 
power  shows  that  It  Is  a  powerful  country.  A 
country  which  has  (business  enterprises 
like)  Mendes  Junior,  Engesa,  Embraer,  the 
automobile  industry,  is  a  country  with  re- 
markable presence  in  the  world.  This  eco- 
nomic power  gives  weight  to  Brazil  before 
the  international  organs. 

How  about  the  old  idea  of  dividing  respon- 
sibilities In  the  Defense  of  the  South  Atlan- 
tic? 

Any  responsibility  that  Brazil  may  have  in 
the  South  Atlantic  originate  in  Brazil. 
Today  It  is  difficult  to  convince  a  partner  to 
do  something  which  is  not  in  its  national  in- 
terest. If  the  country  wants  to,  it  does.  Joint- 
ly or  alone.  The  South  Atlantic  has  a  very 
great  strategic  importance.  Looking  at  the 
map  one  sees  that  navigation  in  the  North 
Atlantic  is  surrounded  by  defenses.  In  the 
south  there  is  a  vacuum.  In  the  eyes  of  mili- 
tary strategists,  this  means  a  lot. 

Another  old  idea  is  the  division  of  tasks. 
The  U.S.  would  take  care  of  the  north  of 
the  Americas,  and  Brazil  the  south.  This 
still  persists? 

AMS:  I  have  access  to  secret  papers  and 
have  never  read,  talked,  or  heard  about  the 
possibility  of  Brazil  having  to  render  some 
service  to  the  United  SUtes  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica. The  United  States  knows  that  there  al- 
ready are  sufficient  problems  In  the  area, 
and  would  do  nothing  to  augment  them. 
Brazil  has  a  tradition  in  foreign  poUcy  of 
not  creating  problems  with  its  neighbors. 
Rio  Branco  ceded  territory  in  order  not  to 
have  problems.  This  policy  has  continued 
up  to  the  present,  with  figueiredo,  and  de- 
serves an  "a-plus." 


RECLASSIFICATION  OP  CERTAIN 
ALASKA  LANEMS  AS  PARK  PRE- 
SERVES 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  my 
colleague  from  Alaska,  Senator  Mub- 
KOWSKi,  and  I  have  introduced  a  bill 
to  transfer  12  million  acres  of  land 
currently  classified  as  national  parks, 
to  national  park  preserves.  We  have 
introduced  this  measure  along  with  18 
cosponsors  in  the  Senate  because  of 
our  strong  belief  in  multiple-use  land 
management. 

When  the  Alaska  lands  bill  was 
passed  in  December  of  1980.  25  million 
acres  of  land  in  Alaska  were  closed  to 
himting.  These  lands  were  classified  as 
national  parks  wherein  hunting  was 


prohibited  even  though,  for  genera- 
tions, many  of  these  acres  were  consid- 
ered prime  hunting  grounds  and  were 
used  for  such  purposes.  The  decision 
to  close  off  these  lands  was  not  one 
based  upon  sound  wildlife  manage- 
ment techniques,  it  was  one  based 
upon  a  romantic  nonscientific  notion 
that  closing  off  the  lands  would  eter- 
nally preserve  the  land  and  wildlife. 
While  the  land  designation  prohibits 
mining,  oil  drilling,  and  timber-cutting 
activities,  the  prohibition  unfortunate- 
ly covers  sports  hunting  even  though 
no  strong  case  for  disallowing  this  ac- 
tivity can  be  made. 

The  bill  the  Alaska  delegation  has 
sponsored  seeks  to  rectify  this  prob- 
lem and  reclassify  a  portion  of  the 
lands  presently  designated  as  national 
park  to  a  new  designation  of  park  pre- 
serve. The  State  of  Alaska  has  an  ex- 
cellent record  in  the  management  of 
fish  and  game  and  I  am  certain  would 
monitor  these  lands  carefully  uinder 
the  land  designation  of  park  preserve. 
Should  the  proposed  transfer  take 
place,  the  Alaska  Department  of  Pish 
and  Game  would  assume  the  responsi- 
bility for  monitoring  these  lands. 

Sports  hunting  would  be  aUowed  in 
the  newly  created  park  preserves 
under  our  bill.  Hunting  is  not  antithet- 
ical to  nature.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  very  nat- 
ural activity.  The  multiple-use  concept 
is  one  which  Alaskans  have  supported 
since  the  days  prior  to  statehood. 

I  am  hopeful  that  wisdom  and 
proper  public  policy  will  prevail  and 
that  the  Senate  will  pass  S.  49,  the 
Alaska  National  Himting  bill,  in  the 
very  near  futiu-e.  Hunting  and  preser- 
vation are  not  incompatible. 

Mr.  President,  across  the  Nation,  nu- 
merous newspaper  editorials  have 
been  written  in  support  of  our  bill. 
Careful  study  of  the  situation  in 
Alaska  will.  I  am  certain,  lead  the 
Senate  to  the  same  conclusion  that 
the  reclassification  of  these  lands  in 
Alaska  is  the  proper  and  prudent 
course  to  take. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  edito- 
rials appearing  in  the  Friday,  April  8, 
1983,  edition  of  the  Fairbanks  Daily 
News-Miner,  and  the  Saturday,  March 
26,  1983,  edition  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  be  printed  in  the  Recohd  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Daily  News-Miner,  Fairbanks, 
Alaska,  Apr.  8. 1983] 

A  Good  Movx 

A  proposal  to  transfer  12  million  acres  of 
Alaska  land  from  national  park  status  to 
park  preserve  status  will  be  up  for  its  first 
hearings  in  Congress  next  week. 

The  bill  is  good  move,  consistent  with 
multiple  use  land  management  and  equal 
treatment  of  Alaskans,  and  deserves  the 
backing  of  Alaskans. 

Sponsored  by  Sen.  Ted  Stevens  last  year, 
the  package  of  amendments  to  the  Alaska 


Lands  Act  didn't  get  anywhere  in  the  1983 
congressional  session.  Reintroduced  this 
year  as  S.  49  and  introduced  In  the  House  as 
HR  1493,  the  bill  has  been  gathering  sup- 
port since  last  year.  Around  the  nation, 
sportsmen's  groups  are  hailing  the  amend- 
ment package— the  Alaska  National  Hunt- 
ing Bill— as  a  measure  which  will  "deter- 
mine the  status  of  hunters  in  Congress  for 
at  least  the  next  decade  and  will  be  a  factor 
In  every  hunting-related  bill  that  comes 
before  Congress  and  state  legislatures  there- 
fore." 

The  bill  would  open  to  sport  hunting  12 
million  acres  now  included  in  natioruil 
parks,  where  sport  hunting  is  prohibited  but 
subsistance  hunting  is  permitted. 

The  Alaska  Lands  Act,  passed  In  Decem- 
ber 1980,  closed  to  hunting  and  trapping 
nearly  25  million  acres  of  Alaska  lands,  by 
designating  them  as  national  parks  and 
monuments.  The  bill  would  open  to  sport 
hunting  about  5  million  acres  in  the  Gates 
of  the  Arctic  National  Park;  about  1.5  mil- 
lion acres  in  the  additions  to  Denall  Nation- 
al Park;  about  1  million  acres  in  Lake  Clark 
National  Park;  about  1  million  acres  in 
Katmal  National  Park:  about  88,000  acres  in 
Anlakchak  National  Monument;  about 
667,000  acres  in  Kenai  Fjords  National 
Park;  about  3.2  million  acres  in  Wrangell-St. 
Ellas  National  Park:  and  about  214,000  acres 
in  Glacier  Bay  National  Park. 

The  Alaska  Department  of  Fish  and 
Game  has  a  pretty  good  track  record  of 
mnnaging  Alaska's  big  game  species,  even 
within  the  many  constraints  that  exist 
today.  By  transferring  this  land  to  park  pre- 
serve status,  state  fish  and  game  regulations 
would  be  in  effect  there. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  sport  hunters.  Sen. 
Frank  Murkowski,  a  co-sponsor  of  S  49, 
pointed  out  that  the  state  Department  of 
Fish  and  Game  employs  93  full-time  biolo- 
gists and  had  a  budget  of  more  than  $10 
million.  The  Department  of  PubUc  Safety 
employed  more  than  100  people  for  wildlife 
enforcement  activities  and  budgeted  more 
than  $13  million  for  that  responslbUlty.  In 
contrast,  the  National  Park  Service  has  only 
one  full-time  biologist  and  five  others  with 
wildlife  biology  responsibilities  in  Alaska; 
less  than  1  percent  of  park  service  employ- 
ees are  stationed  here  even  though  over  50 
percent  of  the  nation's  park  land  Is  In 
Alaska. 

"These  figures  clearly  Indicate  the  major 
contribution  the  state  of  Alaska  can  make 
In  the  wise  management  and  use  of  a  major 
Alaskan  renewable  natural  resource,"  Mur- 
kowski wrote. 

Multiple  use  of  Alaska's  resources  is  a  con- 
cept recognized  in  our  state  Constitution;  so 
are  equal  treatment  of  residents  and  equal 
access  to  natural  resources.  It  makes  sense 
for  Alaskans  to  support  this  change  In  fed- 
eral law  to  make  it  more  consistent  with  the 
principles  we  already  recognize  and  support 
within  state  law. 

Mnf  ORiTT  Busnrass  An)  Contract  Let 
Washifotoh.— The  Commerce  Depart- 
ment has  awarded  a  $200,000  contract  to 
Community  Enterprise  Development  Corpo- 
ration In  Anchorage  to  provide  business  and 
marketing  aid  to  minority-owned  businesses 
and  individuals  In  Alaska. 

The  funds  are  made  available  under  a  new 
minority  business  development  project 
which  is  aimed  at  helping  minority  firms  to 
Improve  their  profitability  and  perform- 
ance, according  to  Rep.  Don  Young,  R- 
Alaska,  who  announced  the  award. 


The  corporation  Is  a  non-profit  economic 
development  company  owned  by  communi- 
ty-based organizations  from  tliroughout 
Alaska.  Thefunds  will  be  used  to  give  tech- 
nical assistance  to  minority  firms  in  btisl- 
ness  management,  loan  packaging,  venture 
capital,  marketing,  financial  analysis,  ac- 
counting and  business  expansion.  All  Alaska 
businesses  that  are  at  least  51  percent  mi- 
nority owned  are  eligible  for  the  assistance. 

Francis  Gallela,  an  Alaska  business  con- 
sultant, directs  the  project. 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Mar.  26, 
19831 

ViKWFOiirr  Huhters  Dxserve  Amother 
Shot  at  rr 

Environmentalists  and  resource  develop- 
ers were  the  principal  antagonists  three 
years  ago  In  a  battle  over  the  appropriate 
uses  of  vast  federal  holdings  In  the  Alaskan 
wilderness. 

The  environmentalists  won  when  Con- 
gress classified  25  million  acres  as  National 
Parks  and  Monimients,  placing  them  [>erma- 
nently  off  limits  to  mining,  oil  drilling  and 
timber  cutting. 

But  the  designation  also  had  the  effect  of 
evicting  hunters  and  trappers  from  areas 
that  had  been  open  to  them  for  many  years. 

We  agreed  at  the  time  that  Congress  was 
right  in  protecting  the  wilderness  from  Ir- 
reparable damage  that  would  result  from 
commercial  exploitation,  yet  no  case  could 
be  made  that  hunters  were  also  a  danger  to 
the  physicial  environment. 

Alaska's  two  Republican  senators— Ted 
Stevens  and  Prank  Miurkowskl— are  pushing 
an  amendment  to  the  1983  legislation  that 
would  reclassify  12  of  the  25  million  acres 
from  park  status  to  park  reserve  status. 
That  designation  would  continue  the  cur- 
rent protections  against  oil,  timber  and  min- 
eral development,  but  would  permit  hunting 
under  the  control  of  the  Alaskan  Depart- 
ment of  Fish  and  Game. 

The  game  population  are  in  no  danger  of 
extinction  In  the  areas  that  would  reopen  to 
hunting,  and  Alaska's  strict  enforcement  of 
bag  limits  would  protect  them  from  the  pos- 
sibility of  future  depletion. 

The  fact  Is  that  hunters  were  caught  in 
the  middle  three  years  ago  in  the  crossfire 
between  lobbyists  for  conservationists  and 
developers.  The  Stevens/Murkowski  amend- 
ment to  the  Alaska  lands  act  simply  ac- 
knowledges that  hunting  and  preservation 
of  scenic  resources  are  not  incompatible. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
■moLLBD  jonrr  RXBOLunom  sigiikd 

At  10:04  ajn.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
lUt.  Gregory,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
annotmced  that  the  Speaker  has 
signed  the  following  enrolled  Joint  res- 
olutions: 

SJ.  Res.  52.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  PresidMit  to  designate  the 
week  of  April  10,  1983  through  April  16, 
1983.  as  "National  Mental  Health  Week"; 
and 

BJ.  Res.  53.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  designate  the 
month  of  May  1983  as  "National  Physical 
Fitness  and  Sports  Month." 

The  enrolled  Joint  resolutions  were 
subsequently  signed  by  the  President 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  THtntMoin)). 

At  12:14  pjn..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Gregory,  announced  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  following  bills, 
without  amendment: 

S.  89.  An  act  to  amend  the  Saccharin 
Study  and  Labeling  Act;  and 

S.  126.  An  act  to  remedy  alcohol  and  drug 
abuse. 

The  message  also  annouinced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following 
bills,  in  which  it  requests  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate: 

HJl.  1035.  An  act  to  make  certain  techni- 
cal amendments  to  Improve  implementation 
of  the  Education  Consolidation  and  Im- 
provement Act  of  1981,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

H.R.  1071.  An  act  for  the  acquisition  by 
the  United  SUtes  by  exchange  of  certain 
native  owned  lands  or  Interests  In  lands  In 
Alaska; 

HJl.  1437.  An  act  entitled  the  "California 
Wilderness  Act  of  1983;  and 

H  J.  Res.  80.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  April  17  through  April 
24,  1983,  as  "Jewish  Heritage  Week." 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saimders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  liefore  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sxmdry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


HOUSE  MEASURES  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  read  the 
first  and  second  times  by  unanimous 
consent,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  1035.  An  act  to  make  certain  techni- 
cal amendments  to  Improve  implementation 
of  the  Education  Consolidation  and  Im- 
provement Act  of  1981,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

HJl.  1071.  An  act  for  the  acquisition  by 
the  United  States  by  exchange  of  certain 
native  owned  lands  or  interests  in  lands  in 
Alaska;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

H.R.  1437.  An  act  entitled  the  "(California 
Wilderness  Act  of  1983";  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  reported  that  on 
today,  April  14, 1983,  he  had  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
the  following  enrolled  Joint  resolu- 
tions: 
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BJ.  Res.  52.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  designate  the 
week  of  April  10.  1983  through  April  16. 
1»83.  as  "National  Mental  Health  Week": 
and 

S.J.  Res.  S3.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  designate  the 
month  of  May  1983  as  "National  Physical 
Fitness  and  Sports  Month". 


UMI 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  following  petitions  and  men\ori- 
als  were  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
were  referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  as  indicated: 

POM-69.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Georgia;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry: 

'H.R.  433 

"Whereas,  the  General  Assembly  of  Geor- 
gia has  become  aware  of  the  possible  termi- 
nation of  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion's Interest  credit  programs:  and 

"Whereas,  these  Interest  credit  programs 
are  the  primary  rural  housing  programs 
that  offer  assistance  to  the  rural  home 
buyer  according  to  his  ability  to  repay  such 
assistance:  and 

"Whereas,  the  State  of  Georgia  is  restrict- 
ed by  the  state  Constitution  from  using 
state  funds  for  housing  development  and 
the  homeownership  programs  of  the  Geor- 
gia Residential  Finance  Authority  caimot 
reach  the  Income  levels  of  many  low  income 
rural  home  buyers:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, That  this  body  does  call  upon  the 
United  States  Congress  to  consider  the 
Impact  and  damage  that  will  be  done  to 
rural  communities  Lf  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration's interest  credit  programs  are 
terminated:  Be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  this  body  does  call  upon 
the  United  States  Congress  to  continue  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration's  interest 
credit  programs  or  to  take  whatever  other 
action  is  necessary  to  provide  for  the  sup- 
port of  housing  programs  which  are  ade- 
quate to  meet  the  needs  of  residents  of  rural 
areas:  Be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  United  States  and  to  aU  mem- 
bers of  the  Georgia  Congressional  Delega- 
tion." 

POM-70.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  Minnesota;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry: 

"RMOHmOH 

"Whereas,  the  Congress  has  authorized 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  deduct  50 
cents  per  hundredweight  from  payments  to 
milk  producers;  and 

"Whereas,  this  deduction  is  costing  Min- 
nesota dairy  farmers  $50,000,000  per  year  at 
the  present  level;  and 

"Whereas,  the  cost  to  Minnesota  milk  pro- 
ducers will  rise  to  $100,000,000  per  year  or 
$4,000  per  dairy  farm  if  the  assessment  is 
doubled  in  April;  and 

"Whereas,  the  deduction  is  increasing  the 
level  of  mUk  production  rather  than  causing 
a  reduction  in  output  as  was  intended:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Minnesota,  That  Congress  should  speedily 
enact  legislation  to  repeal  the  deduction  and 


create  a  fair  dairy  program  that  serves  the 
needs  of  fanners  and  consumers  alike:  Be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  State  of  Minnesota  is  instructed  to 
transmit  certified  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes,  the 
President  and  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  the  Speaker  and  Chief 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  and  to  Minnesota's  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  in  Congress." 

POM-71.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
North  Dakota;  to  the  Comn^ttee  on  Agricul- 
ture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry: 

"HousK  CoRCURKZirr  Rzsolutioh  No.  3017 

"Whereas,  the  production  and  marketing 
of  grain  by  farmers  in  this  state  and 
throughout  the  nation  provides  a  commodi- 
ty vital  to  the  health,  safety,  and  welfare  of 
the  nation;  and 

"Whereas,  the  recent  grain  embargo  and 
international  trade  restrictions  have  placed 
in  jeopardy  the  efficient  marketing  of  this 
grain  and  future  foreign  markets  for  it;  and 

"Whereas,  as  an  alternative  to  placing 
their  total  production  yields  of  grain  into 
the  market,  farmers  have  privately  buUt 
storage  faculties  and  are  participating  in 
the  federal  grain  reserve  program  author- 
ized by  7  U.S.C.  1445(e),  designed  to  estab- 
lish orderly  marketing  and  which  provides 
an  emergency  source  of  food  supplies  to  the 
nation;  and 

"Whereas,  farmers  receiving  loans  pursu- 
ant to  the  federal  grain  reserve  program, 
and  using  their  grain  placed  in  the  federal 
grain  reserve  program  as  security,  and  cur- 
rentiy  charged  nine  percent  interest  on  the 
loan  principal;  and 

"Whereas,  current  grain  prices  are  inad- 
equate to  sustain  a  continued  strong  and  in- 
dependent agricultural  industry:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  tty  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  North  Dakota,  the  Senate  con- 
curring therein.  That  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  are  urged  to 
repeal  the  authority  to  charge  any  Interest 
to  farmers  participating  in  the  grain  reserve 
program  who  receive  loans  through  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation:  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Speaker  and  Clerk  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
President  and  Secretary  of  the  United 
States  Senate." 

POM-72.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
North  Dakota;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations: 

"Whereas,  the  Legislative  Assembly  recog- 
nizes the  existence  of  a  state  obligation  to 
provide  education  and  rehabilitative  services 
to  disabled  and  handlcapijed  citizens;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Legislative  Assembly  fur- 
ther recognizes  that  education  iind  rehabili- 
tative services  to  disabled  and  handicapped 
citizens  must  be  accomplished  on  an  individ- 
ual basis,  and  that  great  deference  should 
be  given  to  the  professional  judgment  of 
qualified  professionals  as  to  which  types  of 
treatment  and  education  should  be  afforded 
each  Individual;  and 

"Whereas.  Congress  has  considered  the 
needs  of  handicapped  and  disabled  persons 
and  has  enacted  Section  504  of  the  Reha- 
bUiUtion  Act  of  1973  and  P.L.  94-142.  the 


Education  for  All  Handicapped  Children 
Act  of  1975;  and 

"Whereas,  Congress  has  never  provided 
sufficient  funding  to  the  states  to  bring 
their  practices  and  facilities  into  compliance 
with  Section  504  of  the  Rehabilltotlon  Act 
of  1973.  and  P.L.  94-142;  and 

"Whereas,  state  and  local  governments 
have  been  made  subject  to  civil  suits  and 
often  the  payment  of  plaintiffs'  attorneys 
fees  by  persons  alleging  deprivation  of  their 
constitutional  or  statutory  rights;  and 

"Whereas,  the  state  of  North  Dakota  and 
its  political  subdivisions  have  been  confront- 
ed with  significant  expenditures  mandated 
by  federal  courts  following  decisions  based 
in  part  upon  these  federal  laws;  and 

"Whereas,  federal  statutes  and  federal 
couri  decisions  are  mandating  requirements 
for  states  in  terms  of  numerical  ratios  and 
macroscopic  statistics  and  are  setting  time- 
tables for  implementation:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  North  Dakota,  the  Senate  con- 
curring therein.  That  the  Forty-eighth  Leg- 
islative Assembly  urges  the  Congress  to  pro- 
vide sufficient  funding  to  the  states  to 
enable  such  states  and  their  political  subdi- 
visions to  fairly  undertake  the  fiscal  respon- 
sibility for  providing  facilities  and  services 
that  are  reflective  of  the  rights  granted 
under  these  federal  Acts:  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Forty-eighth  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  urges  the  Congress  to  amend 
42  U.S.C.  1983  et  seq.  to  limit  the  payment 
of  attorneys  fees  to  reasonable  and  prevail- 
ing rates  in  the  states,  and  to  remove  the 
unreasonable  provisions  of  the  law  includ- 
ing the  doubling  of  attorneys  fees  at  the 
courts'  discretion:  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Forty-eighth  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  urges  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  enact  legislation  providing 
rights  for  handicapped  and  disabled  persons 
which  would  provide  for  individualized  con- 
sideration of  the  specific  needs  of  such  per- 
sons rather  than  legislation  based  upon  gen- 
eral assumptions  of  educational  and  rehabil- 
itative needs  of  handicapped  and  disabled 
persons;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  State 
forward  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  to  each  member  of  the 
North  Dakota  Congressional  Delegation." 

POM-73.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
North  Dakota;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs: 

"Whereas,  in  recent  years  there  has  been 
a  steady  erosion  of  the  national  currency  re- 
sulting in  high  interest  rates  paradoxically 
accompanied  by  unemployment  rates  not 
seen  since  the  Great  Depression  of  the 
1930'8;  and 

"Whereas,  while  protecting  the  economy 
from  the  ravages  of  inflation  is  vital,  it  is  of 
equal  and  vital  importance  that  there  not  be 
further  repetition  of  the  cycles  of  boom  and 
bust  that  in  the  past  two  decades  have  char- 
acterized American  business,  whether  on 
Main  Street  or  on  the  farm;  and 

"Whereas,  recent  years  have  seen  unprec- 
edented interest  rates  that  have  made  it  ex- 
traordinarily difficult  for  farmers  and  other 
businesses  of  North  Dakota  to  obtain  the 
capital  necessary  for  the  continued  oper- 
ation of  their  businesses;  and 

"Whereas,  the  volatility  of  interest  rates, 
as  evidenced  by  the  prime  rate  recently  hit- 
ting levels  that  just  a  few  years  ago  would 


have  been  unheard  of,  makes  it  nearly  im- 
possible for  the  operator  of  a  farm  or  other 
business  to  plan  sensibly  for  future  oper- 
ations: Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
North  Dakota,  the  House  of  Representatives 
concurnng  therein.  That  the  Forty-eighth 
Legislative  Assembly  urges  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  to  consider  carefully  the  Impact 
of  its  decisions  about  money  supply  and  in- 
terest rates  on  the  economic  good  health  of 
America,  especially  as  those  decisions  affect 
agricultural  states  such  as  North  Dakota, 
and  to  adopt  a  monetary  policy  that  will 
protect  this  nation  not  only  from  the  rav- 
ages of  Inflation,  but  also  from  the  volatility 
of  interest  rates  and  high  unemployment; 
and  be  it  further 

■'Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  SUte 
send  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  chair- 
man and  each  member  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  to  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes.  to  the  Speaker  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  and  to  each 
member  of  the  North  DakoU  Congressional 
Delegation." 

POM-74.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  California;  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works: 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolutioii  No.  10 
"Whereas.  The  Administrator  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  has  an- 
nounced that  the  Clean  Air  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
Sec.  7401  et  seq.)  requires  the  agency  to 
invoke  the  construction  ban  sanction  and,  in 
some  cases,  to  cut  off  all  air  grant  and  high- 
way construction  funds  by  January  31,  1983, 
for  nonatUinment  areas;  and 

"Whereas,  The  proposed  reimposition  of 
federal  highway  construction  funding  sanc- 
tions by  the  agency  would  be  a  breach  of 
faith  with  the  motoring  public  in  California 
who  are  required  to  pay  increased  federal 
gasoline  taxes;  and 

"Whereas,  The  proposed  reimposition  of  a 
highway  construction  funding  sanction 
upon  California,  under  the  enforcement 
program  recently  announced  by  the  agency, 
would  jeopardize  many  highway  projects 
within  California  which  are  vital  to  public 
safety;  and 

"Whereas,  The  California  Legislature 
passed  Senate  BUI  No.  33  (Chapter  892  of 
the  Statutes  of  1982)  esUblishing  vehicle  in- 
spection and  maintenance  only  after  repeat- 
ed assurances  from  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  that  the  legislation  would  be 
sufficient  to  remove  highway  construction 
funding  sanctions  and  other  sanctions  im- 
posed upon  California;  and 

"Whereas,  California's  recently  enacted 
vehicle  inspection  and  maintenance  pro- 
gram contained  in  Senate  BUI  No.  33  may  be 
jeopardized  if  the  agency  breaches  good 
faith  and  reimposes  a  highway  construction 
funding  sanction  upon  California  on  or 
after  January  31,  1983;  now,  therefore,  be  it 
"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  California,  with- 
out any  intention  to  address  the  basic 
framework  of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  respectful- 
ly memorializes  the  Congress  of  the  United 
SUtes  to  take  appropriate  action  to  ensure 
that  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
does  not  reimpose  sanctions  against  high- 
way construction  funding  or  sewer  construc- 
tion funding,  or  continue  the  imposition  of 
a  ban  on  construction  or  modification  of 
major  sUtionary  sources;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 


the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
RepresenUtive  from  California  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  SUtes." 

POM-75.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  SUte  of 
North  Dakota;  to  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance: 

"HODSK  CORCUSaKIfT  RnOLUTION  No.  3019 

"Whereas,  the  State  of  North  DakoU 
through  its  tax  system  has  adopted  a  pro- 
gram of  tax  incentives  for  landowners  to  seU 
or  rent  farmland  to  beginning  farmers;  and 

"Whereas,  this  program  has  been  in  effect 
since  1979  and  has  proven  to  be  a  positive 
method  of  encouraging  landowners  to  con- 
sider beginning  farmers  when  they  decide  to 
transfer  their  land;  and 

"Whereas,  such  a  program  to  assist  begin- 
ning farmers  is  one  which  does  not  require 
the  establishment  of  new  agencies  or  addi- 
tional bureaucracy;  and 

"Whereas,  the  federal  tax  policy  has  been 
shown  by  United  SUtes  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture studies  to  have  a  significant 
impact  on  American  agriculture;  and 

"Whereas,  federal  tax  poUcy  has  in  gener- 
al led  to  upward  pressure  on  farmland 
prices,  larger  farm  sizes,  incentives  for  farm 
incorporation,  altered  management  prac- 
tices, and  increased  use  of  farmland  as  a  tax 
shelter  by  both  farmers  and  non-farmers: 
and 

"Whereas,  these  impacts  of  federal  tax 
policy  have  generally  negative  effects  on  be- 
girming  farmers  and  therefore  contribute  to 
the  continued  decline  of  farm  numbers  in 
the  United  SUtes; 

"Now.  therefore  be  it  Resolved  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
North  Dakota,  the  Senate  concurring  there- 
in: 

"That  the  Forty-eighth  Legislative  Assem- 
bly urges  the  United  SUtes  Congress  to 
adopt  a  system  of  tax  incentives  for  those 
who  seU  or  rent  land  to  beginning  farmers, 
similar  to  that  presently  used  in  North 
DakoU 

"Be  it  further  Resolved,  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  by  the  Secretary  of 
SUte  to  the  North  DakoU  Congressional 
Delegation,  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  SUtes.  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  SUtes.  the 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee, the  Chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

POM-76.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  Washington; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 
"Senate  Joint  Memoriai.  No.  106 

"Whereas.  The  uiUeashing  of  nuclear 
weapons  would  cause  death,  injury,  and  de- 
struction on  a  scale  unprecedented  in 
human  experience,  and  a  major  nuclear  war 
would  end  civilized  human  existence 
throughout  the  world;  and 

"Whereas.  Both  the  United  SUtes  and  the 
Soviet  Union  now  have  enough  nuclear 
weapons  in  their  arsenals  to  destroy  every 
population  center  in  both  nations  and  in  aU 
nations  with  which  they  are  allied:  and 

"Whereas.  The  technology  of  nuclear 
weaponry  is  rapidly  being  disseminated,  and 
more  countries  have  or  wiU  soon  gain  the 
technical  proficiency  to  develop  nuclear 
weapons;  and 

"Whereas.  The  history  of  the  nuclear 
arms  race  demonstrates  that  the  continued 


and  unrestrained  development  of  new  weap- 
ons will  overtake  arms  control  agreements     " 
before  the  agreements  have  been  negotiat- 
ed; and 

"Whereas,  The  enormous  cost  of  nuclear  • 
weapons  has  caused  the  reallocation  of 
funds  from  programs  that  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  life  for  people  in  many  countries,  has 
contributed  in  our  own  country  to  contin- 
ued high  budget  deficiU  and  borrowing 
costs,  and  has  caused  the  redeployment  of 
technical  resources,  scientists,  engineers, 
and  the  capital  investment  necessary  for  the 
improved  productivity  of  our  civilian  econo- 
my; 

"Now,  therefore,  Your  Memorialists  re- 
spectfuUy  pray  that  the  President  and  Con- 
gress of  the  United  SUtes  Immediately  pro- 
pose to  the  Soviet  Union  a  mutual  and  veri- 
fiable freeze  on  the  testing,  production,  and 
further  deployment  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
of  the  systems  designed  primarily  to  deliver 
nuclear  weapons,  and  upon  agreement,  to 
jointiy  seek  negotiation  of  a  permanent, 
international,  and  multUateral  nuclear 
weapons  ban  subject  to  rigid  verification; 
and 

"Be  it  Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  Memo- 
rial be  immediately  transmitted  to  the  Hon- 
orable Ronald  Reagan.  President  of  the 
United  SUtes,  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
RepresenUtlves,  the  Honorable  John  Spell- 
man,  CSovemor  of  the  SUte  of  Washington, 
and  each  member  of  Congress  from  the 
SUte  of  Washington." 

POM-77.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  SUte  of 
North  Dakota;  to  the  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs: 

"Senate  Concuhbent  Resouttion  No.  4029 

"Whereas,  the  esUblishment  and  govern- 
ance of  the  several  Indian  reservations 
within  the  sUte  of  North  DakoU  and  other 
sUtes  have  resulted  from  treaties  and  other 
acts  of  the  United  SUtes  government;  and 

'Whereas,  the  various  governmental  rela- 
tionships among  tribal,  local,  sUte,  and  fed- 
eral governmental  units  are  both  unique 
and  often  lU-defined  and  are  extraordinary 
to  the  normal  relationships  envisioned  by 
our  federal  system;  and 

"Whereas,  the  existence  of  extensive  ad- 
verse title  claims,  and  claims  for  money 
damages  against  current  land  owners,  pur- 
suant to  28  UJS.C.  2415  appear  to  be  immi- 
nent; and 

"Whereas,  such  claims  also  constitute  a 
clear  and  present  threat  of  a  permanent, 
significant  erosion  of  sUte  and  local  tax 
bases  which  are  already  jeopardized  by  the 
constant  conversion  of  deeded  land  to  trust 
land;  and 

"Whereas,  the  fundamental  question  of 
the  definition  of  boundaries  of  the  reserva- 
tions is  stiU  unresolved  after  years  of  Utiga- 
tion  in  the  federal  courts;  and 

'"Whereas,  in  addition  to  the  land  claims 
and  boundary  questions,  there  are  further 
questions  surrounding  the  relative  author- 
ity of  tribal,  local,  sUte.  and  federal  govern- 
ments to  exercise  normal  governmental , 
powers  as  they  might  apply  to  Indian  and 
non-Indian  persons  living  within  reservation 
boundaries,  and  particularly  within  incorpo- 
rated cities  such  as  ParshaU  and  New  Town; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  uncertainties  and  complex- 
ities of  these  land  claims  and  jurisdictional 
disputes  raise  substantial  questions  concern- 
ing the  availabUity  of  full  constitutional 
guarantees   to  American  citizens   residing 
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within  the  reaervmtion  boundaries,  and  fur- 
ther that  these  conditions  tend  to  have  the 
undesirable  effect  of  establiBhlng  various 
classes  of  citizenship  with  attendant  differ- 
ences In  the  rights  and  obligations  of  these 
classes  of  Individuals  in  such  important 
areas  as  taxation;  and 

"Whereas,  the  application  of  governmen- 
tal authority  is  further  complicated  by 
property  ownership  patterns  intermingling 
privately  owned  and  deeded  lands  with 
tribal  and  trust  lands  within  a  given  reserva- 
tion: and 

"Whereas,  the  administration  of  Justice 
and  protection  of  personal  safety  and  prop- 
erty of  both  Indian  and  non-Indian  people 
alike  remains  in  question  in  such  matters  as 
extradition,  application  of  tribal  law  to  non- 
Indian  persons  and  application  of  state  law 
to  Indian  persons  residing  or  located  within 
reservation  areas;  and 

"Whereas,  legal  uncertainties  extend 
beyond  personal  rights  to  the  management 
of  natural  resources  and  environmental  pro- 
tection. Including  but  not  limited  to  oil,  gas, 
coal,  and  other  mineral  rights,  conflicts  in- 
volving hunting  and  fishing  regulation, 
water  management  and  individual  water 
rights;  and 

"Whereas,  free  and  orderly  commerce  on 
the  reservations  and  within  disputed  areas 
is  endangered  by  a  lack  of  certainty  in  the 
aiq>]ication  of  state  and  federal  laws  and 
regulations  relative  to  banking,  other  finan- 
cial transactions,  the  Federal  Traders  Act, 
liquor  control,  and  other  aspects  of  com- 
merce; and 

"Whereas,  consimier  protection  In  such 
matters  as  professional  licensing  and  others 
is  in  question  in  reservation  areas  as  a  result 
of  apparent  and  growing  limitations  placed 
on  the  application  of  state  law  within  the 
several  Indian  reservations;  and 

"Whereas,  questions  are  being  raised  rela- 
tive to  what  services  state  and  local  govern- 
ments should  and  must  provide  reservation 
residents  in  view  of  growing  assertions  that 
state  law  and  authority  do  not  extend  to 
reservation  areas;  and 

"Whereas,  the  cost  and  time  Involved  in 
seeking  a  resolution  to  these  and  other 
problems  through  litigation  is  undesirable 
and  only  serves  to  prolong  uncertainties  and 
encourage  increased  tensions;  and 

"Whereas,  the  availability  of  quality  and 
clearly  defined  governmental  services  is  crit- 
ical to  the  solution  of  these  problems  and  is 
not  readily  possible  under  current  condi- 
tions; and 

"Whereas,  these  undesirable  conditions 
are  largely  a  result  of  acts  of  the  United 
States  government  and  the  State  of  North 
Dakota  is  virtually  powerless  to  achieve 
their  fundamental  solutions; 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  Resolved  by  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  North  Dakota,  the 
Hoiue  of  Representatives  concurring  there- 
in: 

"That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
subordinates  are  urged,  petitioned,  and  me- 
morialized to  fulfiU  their  respective  respon- 
sibilities in  providing  leadership  in  the  solu- 
tion of  these  and  other  problems  which  are 
equally  destructive  to  the  progress  and  qual- 
ity of  life  and  preservation  of  peace  of  both 
Indian  and  non- Indian  residents  of  the 
State  of  North  Dakota;  and 

"Be  it  further  Resolved,  That  copies  of 
the  resolution  be  forwarded  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  North 
Dakota  to  the  presiding  officers  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  United  States  Senate,  the  North  Dakota 


Congressional  Delegation,  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  the  Attorney  Qeneral  of  the 
United  States  and  the  governors  and  legisla- 
tive bodies  of  the  states  of  Arizona,  Califor- 
nia. Idaho,  Minnesota.  Montana,  New 
Mexico,  Oregon,  South  Dakota,  Washing- 
ton, Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming.  The  director 
of  Indian  affairs  commission  shall  send  a 
copy  of  this  resolution  to  aU  Indian  tribes 
and  affiliated  organizations  across  the  state 
of  North  Dakota." 

POM-78.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Georgia;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

"Georgia  Statk  Semate— Resolution  196 

"Whereas,  Honorable  George  Bush,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Senate,  has 
signed  the  Response  to  the  People  Legisla- 
tive Treaty  to  Stop  Drugs  at  the  Source, 
which  treaty  is  to  be  cosigned  by  Presidents 
of  State  Senates,  county  commissioners,  and 
members  of  city  councils,  and  which  treaty 
is  to  serve  as  evidence  that  the  Stop  Drugs 
at  the  Source  Petition  will  be  answered;  and 

"Whereas,  the  availability  of  harmful  and 
illicit  drugs  to  our  children  is  a  threat  to  the 
life,  liberty,  and  pursuit  of  happiness  of  the 
people  and  the  security  of  the  United  States 
of  America;  and 

"Whereas,  the  availabUity  of  harmful  and 
illicit  drugs  to  our  children  is  a  violation  of 
human  rights;  and 

"Whereas,  in  1972,  the  Georgia  General 
Assembly,  one  of  the  13  original  framers  of 
the  Constitution,  recognized  this  national 
threat  and  set  our  nation  and  other  nations 
on  the  course  of  the  Stop  Drugs  at  the 
Source  Petition  and  Treaty  campaigns  with 
the  historic  resolution  cosigned  by  56  Sena- 
tors and  180  Representatives;  and 

"Whereas,  educators  have  developed  the 
Stop  Drugs  at  the  Source  Petition  and 
Treaty  campaigns  Into  citizenship  education 
for  citizens  of  the  entire  community;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Governor  of  Georgia.  Hon- 
orable Joe  Frank  Harris,  has  proclaimed 
1983  the  Year  of  Stop  Drugs  at  the  Source; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  Governor  of  Georgia,  Hon- 
orable Joe  Frank  Harris,  has  cosigned  the 
Response  to  the  People  Executive  Treaty 
with  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
Honorable  Ronald  Reagail^and 

"Whereas,  the  President  of  the  Georgia 
Senate,  Honorable  ZeU  Miller,  has  cosigned 
the  Response  to  the  People  Legislative 
Treaty  with  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  Honorable  George  Bush;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Speaker  of  the  Georgia 
House  of  Representatives,  Honorable 
Thomas  B.  Murphy,  has  cosigned  the  Re- 
sponse to  the  People  Legislative  Treaty  with 
the  Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives,  Honorable  Thomas  P. 
"Tip"  O'Neill;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Stop  Drugs  at  the  Source 
Petition  and  Treaty  campaigns  instituted  by 
the  1972  Georgia  General  Assembly's  reso- 
lution are  developed  and  should  be  present- 
ed to  our  sister  states  and  other  nations; 
and 

"Whereas,  Honorable  Max  Cleland,  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  Georgia,  has  agreed  to 
serve  as  the  chairman  of  the  Ben  Fortson 
Bicentennial  Secretaries  of  States  Commit- 
tee to  implement  the  Stop  Drugs  at  the 
Source  Petition  and  Treaty  campaigns  in 
other  states  and  nations:  Now,  therefore,  be 
it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate,  That  the  mem- 
bers of  this  body  express  our  gratitude  and 
appreciation  to  Honorable  George  Bush,  the 


President  of  the  United  States  Senate,  for 
having  signed  the  Response  to  the  People 
Legislative  Treaty  to  Stop  Drugs  at  the 
Source  and  for  his  pledge  to  keep  harmful 
and  illicit  drugs  away  from  our  children;  be 
it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  is  authorized  and  directed  to  trans- 
mit an  appropriate  copy  of  this  resolution 
to  Honorable  George  Bush,  President  of  the 
United  States  Senate." 

POM-79.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Georgia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

"Georgia  House  op  Refresehtatives— H.R. 
No.  399 

"Whereas,  Honorable  George  Bush,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Senate,  has 
signed  the  Response  to  the  People  Legisla- 
tive Treaty  to  Stop  Drugs  at  the  Source, 
which  treaty  is  to  be  cosigned  by  Presidents 
of  State  Senates,  county  commissioners,  and 
members  of  city  councils,  and  which  treaty 
is  to  serve  as  evidence  that  the  Stop  Drugs 
at  the  Source  Petition  will  be  answered;  and 

"Whereas,  the  availability  of  harmful  and 
illicit  drugs  to  our  children  is  a  threat  to  the 
life,  liberty,  and  pursuit  of  happiness  of  the 
people  and  the  security  of  the  United  States 
of  America;  and 

"Whereas,  the  availability  of  harmful  and 
illicit  drugs  to  our  children  is  a  violation  of 
human  rights;  and 

"Whereas,  in  1972,  the  Georgia  General 
Assembly,  one  of  the  13  original  framers  of 
the  Constitution,  recognized  this  national 
threat  and  set  our  nation  and  other  nations 
on  the  course  of  the  Stop  Drugs  at  the 
Source  Petition  and  Treaty  campaigns  with 
the  historic  resolution  cosigned  by  56  Sena- 
tors and  180  Representatives;  and 

"Whereas,  educators  have  developed  the 
Stop  Drugs  at  the  Source  Petition  and 
Treaty  campaigns  into  citizenship  education 
for  citizens  of  the  entire  community;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Governor  of  Georgia,  Hon- 
orable Joe  Frank  Harris,  has  proclaimed 
1983  the  Year  of  Stop  Drugs  at  the  Source; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  Governor  of  Georgia,  Hon- 
orable Joe  Frank  Harris,  has  cosigned  the 
Response  to  the  People  Executive  Treaty 
with  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
Honorable  Ronald  Reagan;  and 

"Whereas,  the  President  of  the  Georgia 
Senate,  Honorable  Zell  Miller,  has  cosigned 
the  Response  to  the  People  Legislative 
Treaty  with  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Senate.  Honorable  George  Bush;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Speaker  of  the  Georgia 
House  of  Representatives,  Honorable 
Thomas  B.  Murphy,  has  cosigned  the  Re- 
sponse to  the  People  Legislative  Treaty  with 
the  Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives,  Honorable  Thomas  P. 
"Tip  "  ONeill;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Stop  Drugs  at  the  Source 
Petition  and  Treaty  campaigns  instituted  by 
the  1972  Georgia  General  Assembly's  reso- 
lution are  developed  and  should  be  present- 
ed to  our  sister  states  and  other  nations; 
and 

"Whereas,  Honorable  Max  Cleland.  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  Georgia,  has  agreed  to 
serve  as  the  chairman  of  the  Ben  Fortson 
Bicentennial  Secretaries  of  States  Commit- 
tee to  implement  the  Stop  Drugs  at  the 
Source  Petition  and  Treaty  campaigns  in 
other  states  and  nations:  Now,  therefore,  be 
it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Rejtresenta- 
tives.  That  the  members  of  this  body  ez- 


pren  our  gratitude  and  appreciation  to 
Honorable  George  Bush,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  for  having  signed 
the  Response  to  the  People  Legislative 
Treaty  to  Stop  Drugs  at  the  Source  and  for 
his  idedge  to  keep  harmful  and  illicit  drugs 
awajr  from  our  children;  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  transmit  an  appropriate  copy  of  this  reso- 
lution to  Honorable  George  Bush.  President 
of  the  United  SUtes  Senate." 

POM-80.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Georgia; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 
"Georgia  House  of  Represektattves— HJl. 
No.  399 
"Whereas,  Honorable  George  Bush,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Senate,  has 
signed  the  Response  to  the  People  Legisla- 
tive Treaty  to  Stop  Drugs  at  the  Source, 
which  treaty  is  to  be  cosigned  by  Presidents 
of  State  Senates,  county  commissioners,  and 
members  of  city  councils,  and  which  treaty 
is  to  serve  as  evidence  that  the  Stop  Drugs 
at  the  Source  Petition  will  be  answered;  and 
"Whereas,  the  availability  of  harmful  and 
illicit  drugs  to  our  children  is  a  threat  to  the 
life,  liberty,  and  pursuit  of  happiness  of  the 
people  and  the  security  of  the  United  States 
of  America;  and 

"Whereas,  the  availability  of  harmful  and 
illicit  drugs  to  our  children  is  a  violation  of 
human  rights;  and 

"Whereas,  in  1972,  the  Georgia  General 
Assembly,  one  of  the  13  original  framers  of 
the  Constitution,  recognized  this  national 
threat  and  set  our  nation  and  other  nations 
on  the  course  of  the  Stop  Drugs  at  the 
Source  Petition  and  Treaty  campaigns  with 
the  historic  resolution  cosigned  by  56  Sena- 
tors and  180  Representatives;  and 

"Whereas,  educators  have  developed  the 
Stop  Drugs  at  the  Source  Petition  and 
Treaty  campaigns  into  citizenship  education 
for  citizens  of  the  entire  community;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Governor  of  Georgia,  Hon- 
orable Joe  Frank  Harris,  has  proclaimed 
1983  the  Year  of  Stop  Drugs  at  the  Source; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  Governor  of  Georgia,  Hon- 
orable Joe  Frank  Harris,  has  cosigned  the 
Response  to  the  People  Executive  Treaty 
with  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes, 
Honorable  Ronald  Reagan;  and 

"Whereas,  the  President  of  the  Georgia 
Senate,  Honorable  Zell  Miller,  has  cosigned 
the  Response  to  the  People  Legislative 
Treaty  with  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  Honorable  George  Bush;  and 
"Whereas,  the  Speaker  of  the  Georgia 
House  of  Representatives,  Honorable 
Thomas  B.  Murphy,  has  cosigned  the  Re- 
sponse to  the  People  Legislative  Treaty  with 
the  Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives,  Honorable  Thomas  P. 
"Tip"  O'Neill;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Stop  Drugs  at  the  Source 
Petition  and  Treaty  campaigns  instituted  by 
the  1972  Georgia  General  Assembly's  reso- 
lution are  developed  and  should  be  present- 
ed to  our  sister  states  and  other  nations; 
and 

"Whereas,  Honorable  Max  Cleland.  the 
Secretary  of  SUte  of  Georgia,  has  agreed  to 
serve  as  the  chairman  of  the  Ben  Fortson 
Bicentennial  Secretaries  of  States  Commit- 
tee to  implement  the  Stop  Drugs  at  the 
Source  Petition  and  Treaty  campaigns  In 
other  states  and  nations;  Now,  therefore,  be 
it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, That  the  members  of  this  body  ex- 


I>ress  our  gratitude  and  appreciation  to 
Honorable  George  Bush,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  for  having  signed 
the  Reqwnae  to  the  People  Legislative 
Treaty  to  Stop  Drugs  at  the  Source  and  for 
his  pledge  to  keep  harmful  and  illicit  drugs 
away  from  our  children;  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  transmit  an  appropriate  copy  of  this  reso- 
lution to  Honorable  George  Bush,  President 
of  the  United  States  Senate." 

POM-81.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ar- 
kansas; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 
"HJJt  9 

"Whereas,  Arkansas,  like  many  other 
sister  states,  must  carefully  spend  taxpayers 
money  on  vital  public  services;  and 

"Whereas.  Arkansas,  like  many  other 
sister  states  is  financially  strapped  and 
many  public  services  are  required  to  be  cut 
back  and  others  eliminated  altogether  and 

"Whereas,  Arkansas  taxpayers,  acting 
through  their  duly  elected  Representatives 
and  Senators,  resent  being  told  by  the  Fed- 
eral Courts  to  spend  vast  sums  of  money  on 
the  State  penal  facilities  which  means,  in 
effect,  that  the  Federal  Courts  put  a  heav- 
ier priority  on  prison  inmates  than  they  do 
on  delivering  essential  services  to  law  abid- 
ing taxpayers;  and 

"Whereas,  under  Article  5  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  amendments  to 
the  Federal  Constitution  may  be  proposed 
by  the  Congress  whenever  two-thirds  (%)  of 
both  Houses  deem  it  necessary.  We  believe 
such  action  vital;  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Seventy-Fourth  General 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Arkanas,  That  this 
Body  proposes  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  that  procedures  be  instituted 
in  the  Congress  to  add  a  new  Article  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes.  and  that 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  SUte  of  Ar- 
kansas requests  the  Congress  to  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  several  sUtes  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes  for- 
bidding Federal  Courts  exercising  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  SUte  penal  facilities  of  the 
United  SUtes:  Be  it  f  luther 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  Resolution 
by  sent  by  the  Secretary  of  SUte  to  the  Ar- 
kansas Congressional  Delegation;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  SUte  of 
the  SUte  of  Arkansas  is  directed  to  send 
copies  of  this  Joint  Resolution  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  SUte  and  presiding  officers  of  both 
Houses  of  the  legislature  of  each  of  the 
other  sUtes  in  the  Union,  the  CTerk  of  the 
United  SUtes  House  of  RepresenUtives, 
Washington.  D.C.,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
United  SUtes  Senate,  Washington,  D.C." 

POM-82.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Senate  of  the  SUte  of  Georgia;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

"Georgia  State  Senate— Resolution  86 

"Whereas,  in  1973,  the  Georgia  General 
Assembly,  responding  to  and  reflecting  the 
overwhelming  public  sentiment  present 
within  this  sUte,  enacted  legislation  provid- 
ing for  the  imposition  of  the  death  sentence 
for  persons  convicted  of  the  commission  of 
certain  heinous  crimes;  and 

"Whereas,  since  1973,  more  than  100  per- 
sons have  been  convicted  and  sentenced  to 
death  for  the  commission  of  various  horri- 
ble and  violent  crimes;  and 

"Whereas,  if  citizens  of  the  SUte  of  Geor- 
gia are  to  maintain  confidence  in  the  Judi- 


cial and  criminal  Justice  systems  and  if  cap- 
ital punishment  Is  to  serve  as  an  effective 
deterrent,  there  must  be  a  certainty  that 
the  sentence  of  death  will  be  imposed  and 
carried  out  expeditiously  for  persons  found 
guilty  of  the  commission  of  these  abhorrent 
acts;  and 

"Whereas,  in  1980,  the  Georgia  General 
Assembly,  responding  to  the  sense  of  frus- 
tration of  the  public  in  the  matter  of  the 
imposition  of  the  death  sentence,  took  ap- 
propriate and  needed  steps  to  streamline 
the  review  processes  of  the  death  sentence 
In  the  state  Judiciary;  and 

"Whereas,  this  body,  while  recognizing 
the  appropriateness  of  each  defendant's 
constitutional  right  to  pursue  all  legal  reme- 
dies available  to  test  the  legality  of  his  con- 
viction and  sentence  in  criminal  cases,  rec- 
ognizes that  it  is  nevertheless  not  in  the 
public  interest  that  such  challenges  be  pur- 
sued in  any  manner  other  than  timely,  with 
the  courts  resolving  in  an  expeditious 
manner  all  such  proceedings:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate,  That  this  Ixxly 
does  urge  the  United  SUtes  Congress  to 
enact  appropriate  federal  legislation  esUb- 
lishing  in  the  federal  judiciary  an  efficient 
and  expeditious  unified  appeals  process  re- 
garding all  challenges  to  the  imposition  of 
the  death  penalty  so  that  in  all  death  penal- 
ty cases  the  people  of  the  SUte  of  Georgia 
may  be  assured  that  there  will  be  swift  and 
sure  punishment  for  persons  convicted  of 
those  horrible  and  violent  crimes  within 
this  sUte  for  which  the  death  penalty  may 
be  imposed:  Be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  mail  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  SUtes,  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  United  SUtes  House  of  Rep- 
resenUtives, to  the  chairmen  of  the  United 
SUtes  Senate  and  United  SUtes  House  Ju- 
diciary Committees,  to  the  members  of  the 
Georgia  Congressional  Delegation,  and  to 
each  appellate  and  district  court  Judge  of 
the  11th  VS.  Judicial  Circuit." 

POM-63.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Lambda  Rho  Chapter  of  Phi  BeU  Sigma 
Fraternity  urging  Congress  to  pass  the 
proper  legislation  to  declare  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.'s  birthday,  January  15th.  as  a  na- 
tional legal  holiday  and  urging  Congress  to 
freeze  gas  prices  for  the  next  two  years;  to 
the  committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

POM-84.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police 
urging  the  commitment  of  public  resources 
toward  improving  public  understanding  of 
our  Constitution.  Bill  of  Rights,  and  the 
system  of  governmental  laws  esUblished  by 
our  Constitution  through  law-related  educa- 
tion; to  the  committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

POM-85.    A    memorial    adopted    by    the" 
House  of  RepresenUtives  of  the  SUte  of  Ar- 
izona; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  At-, 
fairs: 

"House  Memorial  2001 
"Whereas,  thousands  of  members  of  the 
United  SUtes  armed  forces  and  service  per- 
sonnel who  served  In  Vietnam  and  else- 
where in  Indochina  were  exposed  to  herbi- 
cides used  by  the  United  SUtes  military  to 
defoliate  Jungle  growth  and  destroy  food 
crops;  and 

"Whereas,  these  herbicides,  one  of  which 
is  commonly  known  as  "agent  orange",  con- 
tained as  a  contaminant  the  substance 
known  as  dioxln,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
toxic  substances  in  existence;  and 
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"Whereu.  many  veterans  exposed  to 
these  herbicides  have  suffered  severe  health 
problems  Including  cancer,  nervous  disor- 
ders and  birth  defects  in  their  offspring. 

"Wherefore  your  memorialist,  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Arizona, 
prays: 

"1.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  provide  information  services,  health 
care  and  psychological  counseling  to  veter- 
ans exposed  to  herbicides  contaminated 
with  dloxln. 

"2.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  mandate  an  investigation  into  the 
health  history  of  service  personnel  who 
were  exposed  to  these  herbicides  or  who 
may  be  afflicted  with  delayed  stress  syn- 
drome, so  that  It  may  be  established  wheth- 
er these  personnel  are  entitled  to  servlce-re- 
Uted  benefits. 

"3.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  instruct  the  United  States  Veterans 
Administration  to  cooperate  in  these  ef- 
forts. 

"4.  That  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
State  of  Arizona  transmit  a  copy  of  this  Me- 
morial to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  and  to  each 
Member  of  the  Arizona  Congressional  Dele- 
gation." 
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REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  COBEH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Oovenmiental  Affairs: 

Report  to  accompany  the  bill  (S.  461)  to 
extend  the  authorization  of  appropriations 
for  the  Office  of  Government  Ethics  for  5 
years  (with  additional  views)  (Rept.  No.  98- 
S9). 

•  Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
file  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs  to  accompany 
S.  461,  a  biU  to  reauthorize  the  Office 
of  Government  Ethics  for  5  years.  I 
am  pleased  that  the  Senate  passed  S. 
461  on  AprU  6,  and  I  want  to  take  this 
opportimity  to  comment  on  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bUl. 

This  legislation  preserves  the  Office 
of  Government  Ethics,  an  important 
reform  of  the  Ethics  in  Government 
Act  of  1978.  In  creating  the  OGE,  the 
Congress  recognized  the  need  for  a 
central  office  to  oversee,  monitor  and 
enforce  compliance  by  executive 
branch  agencies  and  officials  with  fi- 
nancial disclosure  and  other  conflict- 
of-interest  requirements.  The  present 
authorization  of  the  OGE,  however, 
expires  on  September  30,  1983.  In  an- 
ticipation of  this  sunset  date,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Oversight  of  Govern- 
ment Management  conducted  an  ex- 
tensive investigation  and  held  a  hear- 
ing to  evaluate  the  performance  of  the 
OGEL  The  subcommittee  found  that 
the  OGE  has  performed  its  duties  ad- 
mirably, carried  out  Its  statutory  man- 
date, and  deserves  to  be  reauthorized. 
S.  461  extends  the  authorization  of 
the  OGE  for  5  more  years. 

Despite  the  commendable  record  of 
the  OGE,  the  committee  concluded 
that  structural  changes  are  necessary 
to  strengthen  the  Office  by  insuring 


its  independence.  The  Director  of  the 
OGE  rules  on  many  sensitive  ethical 
issues  involving  top-level  officials.  Yet, 
the  OGE  could  be  vulnerable  to  politi- 
cal pressure  or  undue  influence  from 
the  administration  because  of  the 
structure  of  the  present  law.  I  want  to 
emphasize  that  the  committee  found 
no  evidence  that  the  present  adminis- 
tration has  ever  attempted  to  influ- 
ence an  OGE  decision.  However,  the 
independence  of  the  OGE  should  not 
be  dependent  on  the  attitude  or  sup- 
port of  any  one  administration. 
Rather,  statutory  safeguards  should 
exist  to  insure  that  the  OGE  is  insu- 
lated from  actual  or  perceived  political 
pressure. 

Under  the  present  law,  few  such 
safeguards  exist.  All  regtilations  pro- 
posed by  the  OGE  are  subject  to  ap- 
proval of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Man- 
agement; the  Office's  budget  and  staff 
levels  are  determined  solely  by  the 
OPM,  and  the  Director  serves  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  President. 

S.  461  corrects  these  problems  by 
making  the  following  changes  in  title 
IV  of  the  Ethics  Act: 

First,  the  bill  gives  the  Director  of 
the  OGE  a  set  term  of  5  years,  makes 
him  or  her  removable  for  only  "good 
cause,"  and  upgrades  the  position  of 
the  Director  from  level  V  to  level  III 
of  the  executive  schedule.  These 
changes  strike  the  appropriate  balance 
between  the  need  to  guarantee  inde- 
pendence and  the  need  to  safeguard 
against  an  overzealous  or  abusive  Di- 
rector, and  would  also  provide  continu- 
ity in  the  management  of  the  Office. 
Upgrading  the  position  of  the  Director 
gives  him  or  her  more  symbolic  en- 
forcement power  to  insure  compliance 
with  conflict-of-interest  requirements. 

Second,  the  biU  authorizes  the  Di- 
rector to  issue  regulations  in  his  or  her 
own  name,  rather  than  simply  recom- 
mending regulations  for  approval  by 
the  OPM.  This  amendment  affirms 
the  primacy  of  the  OGE  is  establish- 
ing conflict-of-interest  policies  of  the 
executive  branch. 

Third,  the  bill  gives  the  OGE  a  sepa- 
rate line  item  in  the  Office  of  Person- 
nel Management's  budget.  By  provid- 
ing congressional  review  of  the  OGE's 
budget,  this  amendment  safeguards 
against  administratively  imposed 
budget  reductions  that  could  seriously 
harm  the  effectiveness  of  the  Office. 

S.  461  remedies  other  problems  of 
the  present  law  that  impede  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  ethics  system  or  create 
inequities  in  the  financial  disclosure 
system.  The  legislation  facilitates  a 
stronger,  more  coordinated  ethics  pro- 
gram throughout  the  executive 
branch  by  authorizing  the  Director  of 
the  OGE  to  recommend  the  replace- 
ment of  an  agency's  ethics  official  and 
to  request  assistance  from  the  inspec- 
tors general  to  investigate  possible 
conflicts  of  interest.  Similarly,  by  re- 
quiring the  Director  of  the  OGE  to 


conduct  an  independent  review  of  fi- 
nancial disclosure  statements  of  top- 
level  White  House  officials,  the  biU 
provides  an  additional  check  against 
conflicts  of  interest  by  these  officials 
who  are  closely  involved  in  broad 
policy  decisions  of  the  executive 
branch. 

Finally,  to  address  inequities  in  the 
present  law,  S.  461  makes  three 
changes  in  the  executive  branch  finan- 
cial disclosure  provisions.  First,  it  ex- 
tends the  restriction  on  outside  earned 
income,  which  currently  applies  to 
only  Senate-confirmed  officials,  to 
top-level  White  House  officials.  Be- 
cause these  officials  are  also  in  policy- 
making positions,  the  purposes  under- 
lying the  restrictions— to  prevent  the 
use  of  these  offices  for  private  gain- 
are  equally  applicable  to  these  White 
House  personnel.  Also,  the  bill  amends 
the  blind  trust  rules  established  by 
title  II  of  the  Ethics  Act  by  extending 
qualified  diversified  blind  trusts  to  all 
executive  branch  officials  and  by  al- 
lowing "old  family  trusts"  to  be  blind- 
ed. These  changes  are  designed  to 
make  the  blind  trust  rules  more  uni- 
form and  to  provide  officials  with 
more  options  on  how  to  resolve  con- 
flicts of  Interest.  The  bill  maintains 
important  safeguards  to  prevent 
abuses  of  the  blind  trust  provisions. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Senate  has 
passed  S.  461.  In  doing  so,  it  has  once 
again  signaled  its  strong  commitment 
to  a  unified,  effective  ethics  system  in 
the  executive  branch,  which  is  crucial 
to  public  confidence  in  Government.  I 
am  confident  that  the  changes  made 
by  S.  461  wiU  better  promote  and  pro- 
tect such  a  system. 

I  urge  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  act  swiftly  to  reauthorize  the  Office 
of  Government  Ethics  and  to  adopt 
the  important  reforms  in  S.  461.« 
•  Mr.  liEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  join  with  Senator  Cohen  in  support- 
ing the  reauthorization  of  the  Office 
of  Government  Ethics  and  in  making 
several  improvements  ■  in  the  current 
governing  statute. 

While  I  was  impressed  with  the  Job 
that  is -presently  being  done  by  the 
Office  of  Government  Ethics.  I  was 
troubled  by  the  extent  to  which  the 
Office  could  be  subject  to  political  in- 
fluence and  pressure  from  the  Presi- 
dent. I  emphasize  "could  be."  The 
record  at  the  hearing  on  the  reauthor- 
ization bill  was  clear— the  current 
acting  director  for  the  Office  of  Gov- 
ernment Ethics  stated  unequivocally 
that  he  had  not  been  subject  to  any 
kind  of  pressure  from  the  White 
House.  That  is  the  way  it  should  be. 
However,  so  long  as  the  Director  of 
the  Office  serves,  like  political  ap- 
pointees, at  the  pleasure  of  the  Presi- 
dent, there  will  always  be  the  appear- 
ance of  possible  influence,  particularly 


where  the  issues  involved  have  the  po- 
tential to  be  so  damaging  politically. 

By  establishing  a  5-year  term  of 
office  for  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Government  Ethics  and  permitting  re- 
moval only  for  good  cause,  I  think  we 
have  significantly  addressed  the  ap- 
pearance problem.  And,  by  lessening 
the  administrative  authority  of  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management  over 
the  Office  of  Government  Ethics,  we 
have  further  increased  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Office. 

I  support  this  reauthorization  be- 
cause the  Office  of  Government 
Ethics  serves  an  important  f  imctlon  in 
helping  to  maintJiln  the  integrity  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  pub- 
lic's confidence  in  it.« 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  B4r.  DOLE,  from  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance: 

Robert  Emmet  Lighthlzer.  of  Maryland, 
to  be  a  Deputy  U.S.  Trade  RepresenUtlve, 
with  the  rank  of  Ambassador. 

By  Mr.  HATCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources: 

Patricia  Diaz  I>ennis,  of  California,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expir- 
ing August  27,  li>86;  and 

Edward  A.  Knapp,  of  New  Mexico,  to  be 
Director  of  the  National  Science  Poimda- 
tion  for  a  term  of  6  years. 

(The  above  nominations  were  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Hiunan 
Resources  with  the  recommendation  that 
they  be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominees' 
commitment  to  respond  to  requests  to 
appear  and  testify  before  any  duly  consti- 
tuted committee  of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  WEICKER,  from  the  Committee 
on  Small  Business: 

Mary  F.  Wieseman.  of  Bdaryland.  to  be  In- 
spector General,  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration; pursuant  to  the  order  of  March  16, 
1983,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs  for  not  to  exceed  20  days. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
guid  second  time  by  imanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated; 

By  Mr.  BYRD  (for  himself,  Ui.  Pell, 
Mr.  BiDEif.  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Bihga- 
MAR.  Mr.  Cranston  and  Mr.  Prox- 

MIRE): 

S.  1050.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act  to  provide  Increased  control  by 
the  Congress  over  the  making  of  arms  sales; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

By   Mr.    TOWER    (for    himself.    Mr. 

Helms,   Mr.    East,   Mr.   Garn,   Mr. 

IKOUYE,  Mr.  Warner,  Mr.  Burdick, 

Mr.  Hetlin.  Bilr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Ldgar, 

Mr.    ZoRiNSKY.    Mr.    D'Amato,   Mr. 

Symms,  Mr.  Jepsen.  Mr.  TinnuiOND. 

Mr.  HODDLESTON,  Mr.  Bumpers  and 

Mr.  NuNN): 
S.  1051.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  aUow  certain  prepay- 
ments of  principal  and  Interest  to  be  treated 


as  contributions  to  an  individual  retirement 
account,  to  allow  amounts  to  be  withdrawn 
from  such  account  to  purchase  a  principal 
residence,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By    Mr.    ROTH    (for    himself,    Mr. 
DlTRXNBERGES.       Mr.       Pkrct.       Mr. 
SAfff".  Mr.  MoTNiRAN,  Mr.  Exon, 
Mr.    Chiles,    Mr.    Levin    and    Mr. 
Abdnor): 
S.  1082.  A  bill  to  make  certain  changes  in 
the  membership  and  operations  of  the  Advi- 
sory Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations; to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 

Affairs.  

By  Mr.  BUMPERS  (for  himself  and 
B4r.  Petor): 
S.  1053.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  to  require  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  use  surplus  agricultural  commod- 
ities  to  make  supplemental   payments-in- 
klnd  to  producers  who  divert  acreage  from 
the  production  of  agricultural  commodities 
under  a  basic  payment-in-klnd  program  and 
devote  such  acreage  to  long-term  conserva- 
tion uses;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  BURDICK: 
S.   1054.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Albert 
Korgel;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  QUAYLE: 
S.  1055.  A  bill  to  provide  a  Block  Grant  for 
the  improvement  of  instruction  in  the  fields 
of  mathematics  and  science,  for  the  im- 
provement of  achievement  levels  of  students 
in  the  fields  of  mathematics  and  science, 
and  for  the  establishment  of  a  secondary 
school  industry  partnership  exchange  pro- 
gram, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  1056.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  National 
Science  Foundation  to  provide  assistance 
for  a  program  for  visiting  faculty  exchanges 
and  institutional  development  in  the  fields 
of  mathematics,  science,  and  engineering, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  BAUCUS: 
S.  1057.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  place  a  cap  on  the  re- 
duction in  individual  income  tax  rates,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance.   

By  Mr.  WEICKER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
D'Amato  and  Mr.  Dodd): 
S.  1058.  A  bill  providing  for  the  resolution 
of  the  current  rail  labor  dispute  in  Con- 
necticut and  New  York,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself,  Mr.  Do- 
MENici.  Mr.  Percy,  Mrs.  Kassebaum, 
Mr.   Pressler,   Mr.   Grassley,   Mr. 
Wilson,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.   Hollihcs, 
Mr.  Cohen.  Mr.  Glenn,  Mr.  Tsongas, 
BCr.    Bentsen,    Mr.    Sarbanes,    Mr. 
Chiles,  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr.  Moyni- 
HAN,  Mr.  BiTRDiCK,  Mr.  Baucus,  Mr. 
Cochran  and  Mr.  Bumpers): 
S-I.  Res.  83.  A  bill  to  recognize  Senior 
Center  Week  during  Senior  Otizen  Month 
as  proclaimed  by  the  President;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


tectlon  of  refugees  and  dvUians  caught  in 
the  armed  conflict  on  the  border  between 
Thailand  and  Kampuchea;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 
By  Mrs.  HAWKINS: 
S.  Con.  Res.  24.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  should  observe 
the  month  of  May  1983  as  Older  Americana 
Month;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEBCENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
By  Mr.  BYRD  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Pell.  Mr.  Biden.  Mr.  Sarbanes. 
Mr.  BiHCAMAir,  Mr.  Cranstoh, 
and  Mr.  Psozmihe): 
S.  1050.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Arms 
Export   Control   Act   to   provide    In- 
creased control  by  the  Congress  over 
the  m^ticing  or  arms  sales;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Btrd  on  this 
legislation  appear  earlier  in  today's 
Recobd.) 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  conciurent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  LUGAR: 
S.   Res.    112.   Resolution   expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  the  pro- 


By  Mr.  TOWER  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Helms.  Mr.  East.  Mr. 
Gabh,  Mr.  IifoUTE.  Mr. 
Warmer.  Mr.  Burdick.  Mr. 
Heplih,     Mr.     Stevens.     Mr. 

LUGAR,      Mr.      ZORIHSKT.      Mr. 

D'AMATO.     &fr.     Symms.     BCr. 

Jepsen.    Mr.    Thurmohd.    Mr. 

Htn>DLESTON.  Mr.  Bttmpers,  and 

Mr.  Ntnni); 
S.  1051.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  ' 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  certain 
prepayments  of  principal  and  interest 
to  be  treated  as  contributions  to  an  in- , 
dividual  retirement  account,  to  allow 
amounts  to  be  withdrawn  from  such 
an  account  to  purchase  a  principal  res- . 
idence,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

mortgage  retirement  account  act  op  1SS3 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  introduce  the  Mort- 
gage Retirement  Accoimt  Act  of  1983, 
along  with  17  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues from  l)Oth  sides  of  the  aisle. 
AdditlonaUy,  the  bill  is  being  intro- 
duced today  in  the  House  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  House 
Banking  Committee.  Mr.  Permakd  St 
Germain. 

I  believe  this  legislation  will  stimu- 
late savings  and  make  home  ownerstiip 
a  reality  for  a  greater  number  of 
American  taxpayers. 

Let  me  explain  briefly  how  the  mort- 
gage retirement  account,  or  MRA. 
works.  It.  quite  simply,  uses  the  exist- 
ing individual  retirement  account,  or 
IRA,  mechanism  to  allow  taxpayers  to 
accumulate  tax -deferred  savings  to  use 
as  a  downpayment  on  a  personal  resi- 
dence and/or  to  prepay  mortgage  prin- 
cipal, and  receive  a  deduction  up  to 
current  IRA  limits.  In  the  most  basic 
sense,  it  simply  adds  one  more  option 
for  Americans  wishing  to  save  for  re- 
tirement in  response  to  the  incentives 
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provided  by  Congress  through  tradi- 
tional IRA's. 

The  MRA  does  not  expand  or  dupli- 
cate current  limitations  on  IRA  deduc- 
tions. It  merely  includes  the  personal 
residence  as  a  qualifs^lng  IRA  invest- 
ment asset.  In  other  words,  an  individ- 
ual or  couple  could  contribute  to  an 
IRA,  an  MRA.  or  both.  In  any  case, 
however,  the  maximum  deduction  al- 
lowed for  all  contributions  would  be 
$2,000  for  a  working  individual.  $2,250 
for  a  couple  with  one  working  spouse, 
or  $4,000  for  a  couple  with  both 
spouses  working.  These  limits  now 
exist  imder  IRA  law. 

The  rules  and  regulations  concern- 
ing taxation  upon  distribution  of  MRA 
tax-deferred  funds  would  be  virtually 
identical  to  current  IRA  rules  and  reg- 
ulations. There  is  only  one  exception 
to  that  statement.  The  bUl  exempts 
owner-occupiers  of  personal  residences 
with  BfRA  equity  from  the  require- 
ment of  "drawing  down"  their  MRA 
balance  at  age  70V^.  Instead,  taxation 
of  MRA  equity  would  occur  when  the 
home  is  sold  after  age  70  V^  without  a 
qualifying  rollover  into  another  per- 
sonal residence,  or  upon  the  death  of 
the  surviving  spouse  who  continues  to 
own  and  occupy  the  residence. 

The  benefits  of  this  proposal  are 
considerable.  Americans  planning  for 
retirement  now  have  two  choices  for 
their  $2,000  annual  IRA  deduction— to 
invest  $2,000  in  a  traditional  IRA  or  to 
use  the  $2,000  to  reduce  the  home 
mortgage  principal  debt  with  a  goal  of 
having  their  home  free  and  clear  at  re- 
tirement. Americans  who  now  rent 
have  a  means  to  accimiulate,  through 
the  IRA  mechanism  already  in  place, 
the  funds  needed  to  make  a  downpay- 
ment  on  a  personal  residence.  The 
MRA  program  gives  renters  a  way  to 
build  equity  for  their  retirement, 
whUe  adding  the  advantages  and  pride 
of  owning  their  own  home,  the  dream 
of  all  Americans. 

Individuals  and  couples  in  their 
early  twenties,  for  example,  who 
might  have  a  hard  time  visualizing  the 
need  to  save  for  retirement  40  to  45 
years  off,  would  have  the  incentive  to 
start  saving  tax-deferred  MRA  funds 
as  soon  as  possible  if  they  could  use 
those  fimds  as  a  downpayment  on  a 
home.  The  retirement  security  advan- 
tages of  owning  a  home  free  and  clear 
are  certainly  substantial. 

Mortgage  lenders  will  also  benefit. 
Their  mortgage  loans  wiU  be  repaid  in 
less  time,  reducing  the  average  maturi- 
ty of  their  assets  and  increasing  their 
interest  sensitivity.  This  industry  has 
demanded  more  interest  sensitivity. 
Further,  funds  attracted  under  the 
MRA  option  wiU  not  be  deposits  on 
which  interest  must  be  paid,  and 
which  would  be  subject  to  disinterme- 
dlation.  They  would  be  debt  repay- 
ment, and  as  you  know,  repayment  of 
debt  is  saving. 


The  revenue  effect  of  this  bill  has 
not  yet  been  calculated.  All  indications 
are,  however,  that  the  revenue  effects 
should  be  neutral  in  the  short  term 
and  positive  in  the  long  term.  Even 
though  the  tax  revenues  associated 
with  mandatory  withdrawals  of  tradi- 
tional IRA  balances  would  be  eliminat- 
ed in  the  case  of  owner-occupied  hous- 
ing, MRA  designated  equity  would  be 
taxed  as  ordinary  income  upon  the 
death  of  the  owner  or  surviving 
spouse,  or  upon  sale  without  the  requi- 
site rollover.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
tax  revenues  generated  from  the  re- 
duction of  interest  payments  (and 
therefore  interest  deductions)  because 
of  MRA  mortgage  prepayments  are 
rather  astounding.  For  example,  con- 
sider a  $50,000,  30  year  mortgage  at  12 
percent.  If  the  taxpayer  were  to 
prepay  this  mortgage  by  $1,000  per 
year  (or  an  increase  of  $83.33  in  the 
monthly  mortgage  payment),  the 
mortgage  would  be  paid  of f  in  15  years 
and  3  months,  and  the  taxpayer  woUld 
save  over  $91,000  in  interest  expense. 
The  total  MRA  investment  is  approxi- 
mately $15,300;  however,  the  reduction 
in  interest  expense  leaves  the  Treas- 
ury ahead  by  almost  $76,000  in  net  de- 
ductions. A  $2,000  annual  MRA  mort- 
gage prepayment  results  in  interest 
savings  of  $116,000  from  an  MRA  in- 
vestment of  slightly  over  $22,000— a 
savings  of  $94,000  in  net  deductions  to 
the  Treasury. 

In  addition,  revenue  collections  will 
be  enhanced  by  increased  employment 
in  the  homebuilding  industry  and  the 
many  industries  closely  related  to,  and 
dependent  upon,  homebuilding.  Ac- 
cording to  recent  estimates,  an  in- 
crease of  100.000  housing  starts  results 
in  the  creation  of  142,000  jobs.  It  has 
also  been  estimated  that  each  1  per- 
cent rise  in  unemployment  costs  the 
Treasury  $25  to  $30  billion  in  lost  tax 
revenues  and  increased  unemployment 
compensation  and  other  entitlement 
benefits.  I  would  respectfully  submit 
to  my  colleagues  that  no  industry  has 
a  broader  effect  of  the  economy  than 
the  housing  industry.  The  Mortgage 
Retirement  Account  Act  of  1983  wiU 
privide  a  permanent  stimulus  to  that 
vital  industry— the  favorable  effects 
upon  employment  and  economic 
growth  should  not  be  discoimted. 

I  have  delilierately  kept  this  bill  rel- 
atively simple  and  basic.  I  welcome  the 
suggestions  of  my  fellow  Senators  as 
to  additional  issues  to  be  considered. 
In  short,  I  offer  this  bill  in  the  hope 
that  my  colleagues  on  the  Finance  and 
Banking  Committees  will  consider  the 
bill  and  raise  additional  questions  in 
working  with  me  to  arrive  at  final  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


S.  1051 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiue  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conffreu  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Mortgage  Retire- 
ment Account  Act  of  1983". 

Sk.  2.  (a)  Section  319  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  retirement 
savings)  Is  amended  by  redesignating  sub- 
section (g)  as  subsection  (h)  and  by  Insert- 
ing after  subsection  (f)  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(g)  Sfbcial  Rules  for  PiucPATifXRT  or 
Principal  um  Interxst  on  Mortgaoi  oh 
Principal  Residence.— For  purposes  of  this 
section— 

"(1)  In  OKKKRAL.— a  taxpayer  may  elect,  at 
such  time  and  In  such  manner  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  prescribe,  to  treat  any  qualified 
home  mortgage  prepayment  for  any  taxable 
year  as  a  qualified  retirement  contribution. 

"(2)    QUALiriKD    BOMX     MORTGAGE    PREPAT- 

mHT.— For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'qualified  home  mortgage  prepayment' 
means,  with  respect  to  any  taxable  year,  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  paid  by  the 
taxpayer  during  such  taxable  year  as  a  pre- 
payment of  principal  or  Interest  on  indebt- 
edness which  was  used  to  acquire,  and 
which  Is  secured  by,  the  principal  residence 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  1034)  of  the 
taxpayer. 

"(3)  Spbcial  Rm,ES  por  tax-treatiient.— 
For  special  rules  for  the  tax  treatment  of 
qualified  home  mortgage  payments,  see  sec- 
tion 408  (o).". 

(b)  Section  408  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  individual  retire- 
ment accounts)  is  amended  by  redesignating 
subsection  (o)  as  (p)  and  by  inserting  after 
subsection  (n)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(o)  Special  Rules  for  Acquisition  op, 
AND  Prepayment  of  First  Mortgage  on,  a 
Principal  Residence.— 

"(1)  Amounts  may  be  distributed  to  ac- 
quire principal  residence.— 

"(A)  In  general.— Notwithstanding  subsec- 
tion (d)  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection,  any  amount  paid  or  distributed 
out  of  an  individual  retirement  account  or 
under  an  Individual  retirement  annuity 
shall  not  be  Included  in  the  gross  Income  of 
the  payee  or  distributee  if  such  amount  is 
used  to  acquire  a  principal  residence  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  1034)  of  the  payee  or 
distributee. 

"(B)  Limitation  on  amount.— The  amount 
which  may  be  excluded  from  gross  income 
under  subparagraph  (A)  with  respect  to  any 
account  or  Euinuity  shall  not  exceed  the  sum 
of- 

"(1)  the  qualified  retirement  contributions 
to  such  account  or  annuity  for  any  taxable 
year  beginning  after  December  31, 1983,  and 

"(11)  the  amount  of  any  Income  of  the  ac- 
count or  annuity  allocable  to  the  contribu- 
tions described  in  clause,  (i). 

"(2)  Special  rules  for  tax  treatment  op 
qualified  amounts.— In  the  case  of  a  princi- 
pal residence  with  respect  to  which  there  is 
a  qualified  amount,  the  following  rules  shall 
apply: 

"(A)  That  portion  of  the  gain  from  the 
sale  or  exchange  of  the  principal  residence— 

"(1)  which  does  not  exceed  the  qualified 
amount,  and 

"(11)  with  respect  to  which  this  subpara- 
graph has  not  previously  applied. 

shall  be  treated  as  ordinary  income. 

"(B)  Section  121  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  that  portion  of  gain  from  the  sale 
or  exchange  of  a  principal  residence  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A). 


"(C)  That  portion  of  the  gain  described  in 
subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  treated  as  a  roll- 
over contribution  under  subaection  (dX3)  If 
all  of  such  gain— 

"(I)  meets  the  requiranents  of  subpara- 
graphs (A)  and  (B)  of  subsection  (dK3),  or 

'(11)  Is  used  to  acquire  another  principal 
residence  of  the  taxpayer. 

"(D)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (aX6)  or 
(7)  or  (bK3)  or  (4),  a  qualified  amount  with 
respect  to  any  Individual  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  be  distributed  (or  used  to  purchase 
an  Immediate  annuity)  before  the  time  pre- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)(7)  or  (bK4),  respec- 
tively. 

"(F)  I7nder  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  if  at  any  time  during  any  taxable 
year,  the  sum  of— 

"(1)  the  qualified  amount  with  respect  to 
any  principi&l  residence,  and 
"(11)  the  amount  of  indebtedness  secured  by 
such  principal  residence, 
exceeds  the  fair  market  value  of  such  princi- 
pal residence,  then,  for  purposes  of  subsec- 
tion (eX4),  the  taxpayer  shall  be  treated  as 
using  an  account  as  security  for  a  loan  in  an 
amount  equal  to  such  excess. 

"(3)  QuAunxD  amount.— For  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  the  term  'qualified  amount' 
means,  with  respect  to  any  principal  resi- 
dence, the  sum  of— 

"(A)  any  qualified  home  mortgage  prepay- 
ment (within  the  meaning  of  section  219(g) 
with  respect  to  which  a  deduction  was  al- 
lowed under  section  219(a)  for  any  taxable 
year,  and 

"(B)  any  amount  which  was  excluded 
from  gross  income  under  paragraph  (1)  for 
any  taxable  year.". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31,  1983. 

Sec.  3.  No  person  may  impose  any  prepay- 
ment penalty,  charge,  fee  or  other  cost  with 
respect  to  any  qualified  home  mortgage  pre- 
payment (within  the  meaning  of  section 
219(g)(2)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  legis- 
lation that  is  being  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Tower  today  to  establish  mort- 
gage retirement  accounts. 

Housing  holds  a  priority  in  the 
United  States,  and  it  is  a  priority  that 
should  lie  maintained.  Individual 
horaeownership  is  an  American  dream 
that  has  been  fulfilled  for  many  indi- 
viduals until  recent  years.  In  my  opin- 
ion, the  fulfillment  of  that  dream— 
homeownership— has  been  extremely 
beneficial  to  our  economy  and  society. 

Individual  homeownership  has  en- 
gendered stability  within  every  com- 
munity in  the  United  States.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  if  people  own 
their  homes,  they  generally  tend  to  be 
positively  involved  in  the  communities 
in  which  they  live.  The  results  of  that 
positive  involvement  are  reflected  in 
the  general  domestic  stability  within 
our  Nation. 

The  American  dream  of  owning  a 
home,  which  once  was  a  reality  for 
many  individuals,  is  becoming  an  im- 
reachable  dream  in  today's  financial 
environment.  Dramatic  changes  have 
taken  place  in  the  financial  system  of 
this  country  in  recent  years.  The 
system    of    housing    finance    in    the 


United  States,  driven  by  economic  and 
market  pressures,  is  in  transition.  Fur- 
ther change  is  inevitable.  Within  this 
shifting  environment,  a  more  broadly 
based  and  revitalized  system  of  hous- 
ing finance  is  essential  if  the  Nation  is 
to  meet  the  considerable  demands  for 
housing  dining  this  decade. 

The  legislation  that  is  being  intro- 
duced today  is  an  important  Ingredient 
in  shying  a  well-rounded  national 
housing  policy  that  will  help  develop  a 
new  framework  for  the  accumulation 
of  funds  necessary  to  help  finance  the 
housing  needs  of  the  1980's. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  my 
colleague  from  Texas,  Senator  Tower, 
in  helping  him  gain  the  necessary  sup- 
port to  achieve  enactment  of  this  leg- 
islation. 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  most  creative  legisla- 
tive initiative  introduced  by  my  good 
friend  and  colleague,  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Texas.  If  efforts 
such  as  this  are  indicative  of  what  is  to 
come  in  the  area  of  housing  legislation 
imder  the  tenure  of  Mr.  Tower  as  the 
Senate's  new  Housing  Subcommittee 
chairman,  it  most  certainly  will  be  a 
productive  period. 

Perhaps  no  other  industry  has  been 
hurt  more  in  these  hard  economic 
times  than  the  housing  industry:  An 
industry  so  dependent  for  its  well- 
being  on  interest  rates,  it  has  come  to 
a  virtual  standstill  in  recent  years.  Un- 
fortunately, with  the  demise  of  this  in- 
dustry we  have  also  witnessed  the  con- 
current shattering  of  the  American 
dream  of  homeownership  for  countless 
citizens. 

Senator  Tower's  iimovative  propos- 
al would  utilize  the  existing  mecha- 
nism of  the  IRA  account  to  permit 
taxpayers  to  accumulate  the  financial 
resources  necessary  for  homeowner- 
ship. The  result  is  an  instrument 
which  will  encourage  homeownership, 
increase  capital  formation  necessary 
for  economic  recovery,  and  provide  a 
needed  stimulus  to  the  now  nearly 
dormant  housing  industry.  Thus,  with 
minimal  administrative  effort,  a  boost 
will  be  given  to  an  industry  which  may 
very  possibly  spearhead  our  economic 
recovery. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  speedy  con- 
sideraton  of  the  Mortgage  Retirement 
Account  Act  of  1983  by  the  Congress 
and  I  commend  Senator  Tower  for  its 
introduction.* 


By  Mr.  ROTH  (for  himself,  Mr. 

DiJRENBERGER,    Mr.    PERCY,    Mr. 

Sasser,    Mr.    MoYNiHAN.    Mr. 

ExoN,  Mr.  Chiles.  Mr.  Levin. 

and  Mr.  Abdnor): 
S.  1052.  A  bill  to  make  certain 
changes  in  the  membership  and  oper- 
ations of  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 


CHANGES  IN  MEMBERSHIP  AND  OPERATION  OF 
THE  ADVUORT  COMMISBIOll  ON  nrrEROOVBRli- 
MENTAL  RELATIONS 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  expand 
the  membership  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions. 

Since  its  creation  by  the  Congress  in 
1959,  the  ACIR  has  provided  a  forum 
for  members  of  the  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments  to  meet,  discuss, 
and  seek  solutions  to  problems  in 
intergovernmental  relations.  The  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Commission, 
based  upon  its  own  research,  have  had 
a  profoundly  positive  effect  on  Peder- 
al-State-local  relations  in  our  country. 
The  development  of  the  general  reve- 
nue sharing  program,  the  renewal  of 
which  we  are  debating  this  year,  is  one 
shining  example  of  ACIR's  role  in 
crystallizing  the  debate  and  encourag-  ' 
ing  consensus  on  an  important  public 
policy  Issue. 

The  ability  of  this  small  Commission 
to  have  a  measurable  policy  impact  is 
rooted  in  the  objectivity  and  high 
quality  of  its  research  work.  The  stud- 
ies carried  out  by  the  ACIR  represent 
an  invaluable  resoure  for  those  in  gov- 
ernment and  for  the  academicians  who 
monitor  the  evolution  of  our  Federal 
system. 

It  is  to  this  changing  nature  of  our 
government  relations  that  the  bill  I 
am  introducing  today  speaks.  Since 
the  creation  of  the  ACIR,  smaller 
commimities  and  school  districts  have 
come  to  play  an  increasingly  impor- 
tant servicing  role  in  our  intergovern- 
mental system.  Yet.  historically,  small 
communities  have  not  achieved  ade- 
quate representation  on  the  ACIR  and 
school  districts  have  had  no  represen- 
tation at  all. 

This  legislation  will  remedy  both  of 
these  concerns  by  adding  one  elected 
member  of  township  government  and 
one  elected  school  board  member  to 
the  ACIR.  The  elected  township  offi- 
cial would  be  nominated  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Towns  and  Town- 
ships and  selected  by  the  President. 
The  elected  school  board  member 
would  be  nominated  by  the  National 
School  Boards  Association  and  select- 
ed by  the  President.  Thus  the  total 
size  of  the  Commission  would  be  in- 
creased from  26  to  28  members. 

Mr.  President.  I  strongly  support  the 
addition  of  a  single  member  of  a  local 
school  board  to  the  ACIR.  As  I  have 
said  in  the  past,  the  provision  of  edu- 
cational opportunity  to  all  of  our 
people  is  one  the  most  fundamentally 
important  responsibilities  of  govern- 
ment. Education  is  a  means  of  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  life  of  our  people 
today  and  it  wUl  help  to  insure  that  we 
have  an  informed  and  participative 
citizenry  in  the  future. 

Local  governments,  and  elected 
school  boards  in  particular,  bear  the 
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primary  respomlbility  for  the  develop- 
ment and  administration  of  quality 
education  curricula.  The  major  inter- 
governmental role  played  by  school 
boards  is  evidenced  today  by  the  total 
amount  of  their  expenditures,  the 
number  of  people  they  employ,  and 
the  range  of  services  they  provide.  Na- 
tionwide school  boards  expend  nearly 
$111  billion  on  education  and  educa- 
tion-related activities.  This  figure  rep- 
resents nearly  39  percent  of  total 
State  and  local  expenditures.  School 
boards  today  employ  over  5  million 
people  nationwide,  which  is  over  48 
percent  of  the  State  and  local  total. 
Additionally,  school  board  activities 
have  a  significant  impact  on  several  in- 
dustries, including  agriculture  and 
food  processing,  transportation,  con- 
struction, and  building  maintenance 
and  repair. 

Yet,  despite  these  factors,  in  our  in- 
creasingly interdependent  governmen- 
tal system  these  local  governments 
frequently  are  not  adequately  repre- 
sented in  the  policy  discussions  that 
affect  their  role  as  public  educators. 
The  absence  of  a  school  board  voice  at 
the  ACIR  table  is  an  example  of  this 
problem.  Directly  or  indirectly  the 
work  of  the  Commission  touches  upon 
the  interests  and  responsibilities  of 
school  board  members.  Placement  of  a 
single  school  board  member  on  the 
ACIR  wiU  insure  that  his  important 
governmental  point  of  view  is  incorpo- 
rated directly  in  the  research  and  rec- 
ommendations of  the  panel. 

Mr.  President,  in  developing  this  leg- 
islation I  am  mindful  of  the  concerns 
about  maintaining  a  workable  size  for 
the  Commission  and  preserving  the 
carefully  crafted  balance  among  the 
levels  of  government  represented.  This 
bill,  I  believe,  takes  the  appropriate 
cautious  approach  while  correcting 
the  two  deficiencies  in  Commission 
membership  that  I  cited  earlier. 

Senator  Duhenbergek  has  held  2 
days  of  hearings  on  this  membership 
issue  in  his  Subcommittee  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations,  and  a  bill  similar 
to  the  one  I  Introduce  today  was  con- 
sidered last  year.  My  hope  is  that  this 
version  of  the  proposal  will  be  moved 
out  of  the  Governmental  Affairs  Com- 
mittee expeditiously  and  considered 
promptly  by  the  full  Senate. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
thank  each  of  the  Senators  who  have 
Joined  me  in  Introducing  this  biU.  In 
particular  Senator  Durenberger,  Sen- 
ator Percy,  and  Senator  Sasser  have 
shown  sustained  interest  in  and  sup- 
port for  the  proposal.  Their  leadership 
on  the  issue  was  critical  for  today's  in- 
troduction of  this  legislation.* 
•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  pleased  to  join  Senator 
Roth  and  others  to  introduce  this  leg- 
islation, which  would  add  two  new 
members  to  the  Advisory  Commission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  one 
representing  towns  and  township  gov- 


ernments and  one  representing  local 
elected  school  boards. 

Although  a  bill  is  Just  being  Intro- 
duced today,  this  issue  has  already 
generated  considerable  legislative  his- 
tory. In  the  97th  Congress  my  Sub- 
committee on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations held  2  days  of  hearings  on  the 
structiue  and  activities  of  the  Com- 
mission. We  came  close  to  passing  leg- 
islation which  would  have  added  mem- 
bers at  the  end  of  the  last  Congress. 

I  believe  that  the  legislation  being 
introduced  by  Senator  Roth  reflects 
the  principles  that  were  developed  in 
the  hearings  and  debate  last  year. 
Many  organizations  have  understand- 
ably sought  memt>ership  on  ACIR.  In 
judging  those  claims  we  must  keep 
three  principles  in  mind.  First,  we 
should  seek  balance  in  the  member- 
ship across  all  three  levels  of  govern- 
ment. The  current  membership  in- 
cludes nine  Federal  officials,  seven 
State  officials,  seven  local  officials, 
and  three  private  citizens.  Senator 
Roth's  bUl  would  add  two  local  offi- 
cials, which  I  do  not  think  would 
greatly  disturb  the  balance  which  we 
seek. 

Second,  ACIR  is  designed  to  repre- 
sent the  views  of  elected  officials  of 
general  purpose  governments.  I  have 
in  the  past  expressed  concern  about 
adding  school  board  members  because 
it  moves  away  from  this  principle.  I 
agree  to  one  additional  member  repre- 
senting school  boards  because  educa- 
tion is  such  a  large  and  important  ele- 
ment of  local  government.  I  can  see 
the  advantage  of  this  addition,  if  it 
brings  school  boards  into  the  circle  of 
public  interest  groups  representing 
elected  officials  who  work  actively  to 
strengthen  oiu*  Federal  partnership. 

Third,  we  should  seek  to  maintain  a 
relatively  small  Commission  represent- 
ing the  principal  general  purpose 
elected  officials  at  the  State  and  local 
level.  The  personal  interaction  be- 
tween Commissioners  at  the  quarterly 
ACIR  meetings  is  an  important  factor 
in  developing  the  understanding  that 
has  made  the  Commission  so  success- 
ful in  the  past.  Congressman  L.  H. 
Fountain,  father  of  ACIR,  who  only 
retired  from  Congress  last  year,  often 
mentioned  the  importance  of  keeping 
the  Commission  to  a  size  that  promot- 
ed effective  interaction  among  the 
members.  His  observation  on  this 
point,  developed  over  20  years  as  a 
member  of  the  Commission,  should 
carry  great  weight  in  our  decisions  on 
the  future  of  the  Commission. 

One  final  note,  Mr.  President.  I  am 
particularly  pleased  that  the  legisla- 
tion introduced  by  Senator  Roth  will 
add  one  full  member  representing 
towns  and  townships.  In  the  past,  the 
voice  of  small  governments  has  not 
been  well-represented  on  the  Commis- 
sion. The  concerns  of  small  communi- 
ties are  very  different  from  those  of 
our  large  and  urban  cities  and  coun- 


ties. In  the  last  Congress.  I  sponsored 
legislation  to  add  three  town  and 
township  officials  to  correct  this  im- 
balance. I  know  that  the  town  and 
township  officials  of  this  Nation  will 
be  pleased  that  Senator  Roth's  bill 
moves  in  this  direction. 

As  the  chairman  has  indicated,  we 
expect  early  action  in  the  Governmen- 
tal Affairs  Committee  on  this  bill.  And 
once  again.  I  would  like  to  thank  the 
chairman.  Senator  Roth,  for  his  lead- 
ership on  a  knotty  and  difficult  issue.* 
•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  Senators  Roth  and 
Durenberger  and  others  in  reintroduc- 
ing legislation  to  expand  the  member- 
ship of  the  prestigious  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions (ACIR)  for  the  first  time  since 
its  creation  in  1959.  This  bill  brings 
the  ACER  into  the  present  by  modify- 
ing its  composition  to  more  adequately 
reflect  the  federal  system  of  today. 

Our  bill  expands  the  ACIR  from  28 
to  28  members  by  adding  one  elected 
school  board  member  and  one  town- 
ship official.  I  am  particularly  pleased 
at  the  inclusion  of  the  school  board  of- 
ficial because  it  reflects  the  intent  of 
the  bill  I  introduced  in  the  last  Con- 
gress, S.  2338.  to  add  three  elected 
school  board  members  to  the  ACIR. 

Mr.  President,  the  ACIR  was  estab- 
lished to  bring  together  representa- 
tives of  the  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments  to  consider  common 
problems  and  work  out  solutions  that 
are  agreeable  to  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment. The  Congress  also  charged  the 
ACIR  with  providing  a  forum  for  dis- 
cussing the  administration  and  coordi- 
nation of  Federal  grant  programs  re- 
quiring intergovernmental  coopera- 
tion. The  ACIR  is  also  responsible  for 
recommending  the  most  desirable  allo- 
cation of  governmental  functions, 
duties,  and  revenues  among  the  sever- 
al levels  of  government.  This  fimction 
is  central  to  today's  ongoing  debate 
over  the  New  Federalism. 

As  a  former  member  of  the  ACIR,  I 
have  been  concerned  that  the  Com- 
mission's membership  has  not  changed 
over  the  years  to  reflect  the  growing 
federal  system.  School  boards,  for  ex- 
ample, have  enjoyed  dramatic  growth 
in  their  role  as  a  governmental  unit 
since  the  late  1950's.  Yet  the  ACIR 
has  never  had  school  board  represen- 
tation even  though  school  boards 
today  control  more  public  dollars  and 
more  employees  than  any  other  unit 
of  local  government.  Towns  and  town- 
ships have  also  greatly  expanded  their 
role  as  local  units  of  government  and 
deserve  ACIR  recognition. 

A  very  similar  bill  passed  the  Senate 
late  last  year.  Unfortimately,  last 
minute  differences  in  the  House  and 
Senate  versions  of  the  bill  could  not  be 
worked  out  and  the  bill  was  not  en- 
acted. But  both  Houses  are  on  record 
in  support  of  ACIR  expansion.  For 


these  reasons,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  our  bill  and  its  expeditious 
adoption.* 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1052.  legislation  to  add 
representation  on  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions for  elected  school  board  mem- 
bers. 

Education  is  the  shared  responsibil- 
ity of  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments. If  there  is  a  truly  intergov- 
ernmental fimction,  this  is  it.  The 
ACIR  is  the  perfect  forum  for  the  ex- 
change of  ideas  about  education  be- 
tween levels  of  government. 

Forty  percent  of  the  total  local  fund- 
ing was  spent  by  school  boards  in  1980. 
The  employees  of  school  boards  repre- 
sented almost  50  percent  of  all  local 
government  workers.  Indeed,  school 
boards  are  the  largest  unit  of  local 
government.  That  is  why  I  believe 
that  it  is  time  these  local  government 
policymakers  take  a  seat  alongside  the 
mayors  and  county  officials  who  are 
already  represented  on  the  ACIR. 

School  boards  have  a  great  stake  in 
the  recommendations  of  ACIR  on 
such  issues  as  block  grants,  State  and 
local  taxation,  labor-management  poli- 
cies for  State  and  local  governments 
and  State  and  Federal  mandating  of 
local  expenditures.  We  need  to  give 
them  a  voice  in  the  discussion  of  these 
and  other  Issues  studied  by  the  Com- 
mission. 

It  is  unfortimate  that  legislation 
similar  to  S.  1052  that  was  introduced 
in  the  last  Congress  was  not  finally  en- 
acted. In  the  course  of  the  Senate 
hearings  on  that  predecessor  bill,  on 
June  24,  1982.  Merlin  L.  Cohen,  the 
president  of  the  Tennessee  School 
Boards  Association  spoke  in  behalf  of 
the  National  School  Boards  Associa- 
tion. I  would  like  permission  to  enter 
Mr.  Cohen's  remartcs  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re- 
marks were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

TKSTIltOinr  OF  MXRLIN  L.  COHEM 

The  Inclusion  of  school  board  members  on 
the  Advlfiory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  (ACIR)  is  by  no  means  a 
new  issue.  In  fact,  almost  from  the  time  of 
its  inception,  there  has  been  discussion  con- 
cerning the  seating  of  school  board  mem- 
bers on  the  ACIR  and  the  relationship  of 
school  boards  to  other  units  of  government 
that  are  represented.  You  have  seen  many 
times,  as  have  others  before  you,  facts  and 
figiires  that  can  aid  you  in  making  a  sound 
decision  in  the  best  Interest  of  fulfilling  the 
objectives  of  the  Commission.  However,  in 
the  final  analysis,  a  conceptual  and  philo- 
sophical judgment  will  determine  whether 
or  not  local  school  board  members  are  to  be 
seated  on  this  most  influential  and  effective 
organization. 

The  single,  most  isolated  reason  for  the 
prosperity  and  growth  of  the  United  States 
has  always  t>een  the  education  of  its  citizens 
including  the  mechanism  by  which  they  re- 
ceived that  education.  For  the  past  several 
years,  unfortunately  and  for  whatever  rea- 


sons, criticism  of  this  unique  system  has  in- 
creased to  a  point  that  it  could  endanger 
the  very  foundation  on  which  our  great 
country  was  built.  The  response  to  the  con- 
cerns we  are  hearing  must  not  only  be  deci- 
sive but  must  also  l>e  well  coordinated  to 
mesh  with  the  future  directions  of  society 
and  substantiated  by  reliable  and  credible 
sources.  It  would  seem  that  the  scope  and 
pmpose  of  the  ACIR  fulfills  the  needs  nec- 
essary to  restore  the  confidence  of  the  pop- 
ulation and  to  promote  the  sense  of  security 
that  is  so  sadly  lacking  at  this  time.  In  the 
performance  of  its  taslcs  of  studying,  recom- 
mending, drafting,  and  promoting  legisla- 
tion for  government  agencies  at  all  levels,  it 
is  essential  that  the  ACIR  incorporate  the 
future  directions  of  education  into  the  proc- 
ess and  not  let  the  education  of  our  citizens 
become  a  byproduct. 

If  education  is  to  continue,  or  to  regain, 
its  previous  status  in  the  continued  develop- 
ment and  progress  of  our  nation,  it  must  be 
allowed  to  communicate  on  an  equal  basis 
with  other  agencies  responsible  for  broad 
spectrum  planning.  The  ACIR  will  afford 
that  opportunity.  The  present  commission- 
ers bring  with  them  an  overview  of  all 
phases  of  government,  at  least  through 
direct  worlcing  relationships  with  suborid- 
nate  specialized  staff,  except  in  the  area  of 
education.  To  provide  the  educational  op- 
portunities that  will  continue  to  keep  Amer- 
icans in  tune  with  the  rapidly  changing 
world,  elected  public  school  board  officials 
need  to  be  considered  for  inclusion  as  mem- 
l>ers  of  an  advisory  commission  that  poten- 
tially can  have  so  much  influence  on  the 
future  directions  of  our  country. 

For  the  purpose  of  testimony  before  this 
subcommittee  and  with  the  intent  of  becom- 
ing members  of  the  ACIR,  school  boards 
find  themselves  In  a  unique  situation.  How- 
ever, this  uniqueness  is  the  very  reason  they 
should  be  represented  rather  than  the  basis 
for  their  exclusion.  Until  the  time  of  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state,  government  influ- 
ence on  schools  as  nonexistent.  Since  that 
time,  there  has  been  an  ever  increasing  ero- 
sion of  the  jurisdiction  of  local  education 
agencies.  Combining  this  with  the  ever  de- 
creasing confidence  of  the  people  and  the 
reactionary  solutions  to  criticisms  by  some- 
times uninformed  government  officials  at 
all  levels,  schools  dedicated  to  producing 
knowledgeable  and  productive  citizens  are 
in  jeopardy.  Government  agencies  must 
have  a  reliable  and  established  source  of  in- 
formation readily  available  to  thoroughly 
comprehend  the  far  reaching  effects  of  leg- 
islation. In  all  too  many  cases,  solutions  to 
problems  hastily  conceived  and  based  on  an 
Incomplete  understanding  of  the  total  situa- 
tion have  created  multiple  problems  of 
often  a  greater  magnitude  than  the  original. 
RepresenUtlon  on  the  ACIR  has  also 
been  denied  because  school  boards  do  not 
qualify  as  a  general  form  of  government. 
Phllosphlcally  this  is  questionable.  As  duly 
elected  officials,  school  boards  must  set 
policy  and  provide  services  as  required  by 
the  populace  they  represent.  Although 
these  services  may  differ  in  some  respects 
from  those  provided  by  other  forms  of  gen- 
eral government— municipal,  county,  state, 
and  federal,  they  su-e  essential  to  the  Inhab- 
itants of  the  governed  locale.  On  the  other 
hand,  school  boards  do  not  necessarily  qual- 
ify as  a  special  form  of  government  agency 
because  of  the  varied  and  general  Interests 
they  must  serve.  They  are  not  representa- 
tive of  any  vested  interest  group  and  are 
concerned  primarily  with  the  well  being  of 
their  constituency. 


The  introduction  of  "New  Federalism"  by 
President  Reagan  will  stand  as  a  landmark 
In  the  rapidly  changing  status  of  the  United 
States.  Modification  to  the  basic  program 
and  compromise  within  its  parameters  will 
be  coming  fast  and  furiously.  Much  of  the 
research,  planning,  and  proposed  legislation 
necessary  to  guide  our  nation  into,  and  . 
along,  this  new  era  wiU  be  formulated 
within  the  confines  of  the  ACIR  or  at  least 
by  many  of  its  members  and  staff.  For  the 
government  bodies  of  our  educational  sys- 
tems to  be  omitted  from  these  ground  level 
sessions  Is  almost  unthinkable. 

Just  as  government  Is  changing  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  future  so  Is  public  educa- 
tion. To  help  keep  abreast  of  the  education- 
al scene  now  requires  a  commitment  of  local 
school  officials  to  the  welfare  of  their  con- 
stitutents  and  to  the  other  levels  of  govern- 
ment. They  must  be  considered  as  a  source 
of  Information  and  as  a  sounding  board  for 
any  plans  or  Ideas  conserved  with  the 
governance  of  the  future  direction  of  our 
nation.  As  members  of  the  ACIR,  this  sig- 
nificant source  of  Information  would  be 
readily  and  continuously  available,  assuring 
coordination  of  efforts  and  effects  from  the 
beginning,  rather  than  as  an  afterthought. 

In  conclusion.  I  ask  for  your  endorsement 
to  amend  P.L.  86-380  to  Include  elected 
school  board  officials  on  The  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Relations.  I 
am  proud  that  Senator  Sasser,  from  my 
state  of  Tennessee,  has  chosen  to  be  an 
original  co-sponsor  of  Senate  Bill  S.  2338. 
He  is  to  be  commended  for  his  foresight  into 
the  management  of  the  affairs  of  our  gov- 
ernment by  trying  to  ensure  that  the  neces- 
sary coordination  of  effort  occurs  at  the 
proper  time  and  place.  Thank  you  for  the 
opportunity  to  present  my  views. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend Senators  Roth.  Durenberger, 
and  Percy  for  the  work  that  they 
have  done  in  shaping  this  legislation. 
As  a  member,  now  serving  my  second 
term,  of  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations  and  as 
the  ranking  Democrat  on  the  Senate 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcom- 
mittee. I  endorse  this  bill. 

I  urge  my  Senate  colleagues  to 
speedily  pass  S.  1052,  so  that  we  can 
have  the  invaluable  perspective  of  the 
Nation's  school  boards  represented  on 
the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations.* 
•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  rise  in  support  of  the  bill  being 
introduced  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Delaware,  that  will 
expand  the  membership  of  the  Adviso- 
ry Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  (ACIR)  to  include  a  member 
of  an  elected  school  board  and  an 
elected  officer  of  a  township. 

The  ACIR  is  a  federally  supported 
organization  that  brings  together  rep- 
resentatives of  Federal,  State  and  local 
government  to  come  to  grips  with 
mutual  problems.  The  ACIR.  created 
in  1959,  has  met  this  challenge  with 
vigor,  successfully  addressing  many 
areas  of  concern  that  involve  different 
levels  of  government.  This  bill  wUl  en- 
hance the  capability  of  ACIR  to  con- 
front the  intergovernmental  issues  of 
the  future. 
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Local  government's  role  in  ACIR  is 
criticaL  Local  government  has  always 
been  at  the  foundation  of  our  democ- 
racy. The  Federal  Oovemment  has 
been  remiss  in  not  including  local 
school  board  and  township  officials  on 
the  ACIR:  their  inclusion  will  add 
unique  and  needed  perspectives  to  the 
work  of  the  ACm. 

Consideration  of  a  few  salient  facts 
concerning  local  school  districts  and 
school  boards  bears  this  out.  Of  the 
$387  billion  in  total  State  and  local 
government  expenditures  made  in 
fiscal  year  1981,  $111  billion  went 
toward  education.  Of  the  10.9  million 
State  and  local  government  employ- 
ees—full time  equivalents — 5.3  mUlion 
worked  in  education.  School  districts 
spent  between  $12  and  $14  billion  on 
food.  School  districts  operate  a  $3.8 
bUlion  transit  system.  Schools  and 
school  districts  also  operate  services 
that  are  not  directly  education  related: 
health  services,  recreation  and  park 
facilities,  libraries  and  emergency  shel- 
ters to  name  Just  a  few. 

The  same  is  trae  for  townships.  We 
need  only  mention  a  few  of  the  pri- 
mary responsibilities  of  townships  to 
understand  the  scope  of  their  duties 
and  their  central  Importance  In  the 
American  intergovernmental  system. 
Townships  have  the  responsibility  for 
such  things  as  police  and  fire  protec- 
tion, road  maintenance,  water  supply, 
and  recreation  areas. 

It  is  essential  that  ACIR's  member- 
ship include  a  representative  of  both 
school  boards  and  townships.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  worth- 
while measiire.* 


UMI 


By  Mr.  BUMPERS  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Prtor): 
S.  1053.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  to  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  use  surplus  agri- 
cultural commodities  to  make  supple- 
mental payments-in-kind  to  producers 
who  divert  acreage  from  the  produc- 
tion of  agricultural  commodities  under 
a  basic  pajnnent-in-kind  program  and 
devote  such  acreage  to  long-term  con- 
servation uses;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

SCFFLDflllTAL  CONSEXVATIOH  PATlfKIIT-III- 
KIHD  PROGRAM 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  enact 
a  supplemental  conservation  payment- 
in-kind  program  that  would  aid  our 
farmers  with  their  age-old  struggle 
against  soU  erosion.  With  the  setting 
aside  of  over  82  million  acres  in  the 
regular  payment-in-ldnd  program,  we 
have  a  golden  opportunity  to  encour- 
age and  to  assist  our  farmers  in  estab- 
lishing long-term  conservation  uses  on 
much  of  this  set-aside  acreage,  there- 
by helping  to  control  erosion  and  re- 
moving marginal  acreage  from  produc- 
tion. 

According  to  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  wind  and  water  causes  over  5 


billion  tons  of  topsoil  to  erode  from 
our  cropland  every  year.  Of  the  413 
million  acres  classified  as  cropland, 
over  100  mlUion  suffer  from  serious 
soU  erosion.  In  Arkansas,  out  of  8  mil- 
lion acres  of  cropland,  3.755  million, 
almost  half,  are  suffering  severe  ero- 
sion rates— that  rate  which  is  above 
the  level  of  erosion  that  can  be  al- 
lowed for  the  soU  still  to  maintain  its 
productivity  in  perpetuity.  Arkansas  is 
losing  50  million  tons  of  topsoil  every 
year,  an  average  loss  of  6.5  tons  per 
acre.  Between  one-third  and  one-half 
of  this  amount  enters  Arkansas  lakes, 
rivers,  and  streams  and  is  the  major 
contributor  to  our  water  pollution.  If 
all  the  topsoil  that  eroded  in  1  year 
from  our  Arkansas  cropland  alone 
could  be  stacked  on  1  acre,  it  would 
form  a  colunm  of  soil  5%-miles  high. 

Nationally,  the  problem  of  erosion 
on  cropland  is  Just  as  severe.  The  Pa- 
cific States  average  1.5  tons  of  topsoil 
lost  per  acre  per  year,  the  Mountain 
States  1.8  tons,  the  Lake  States  3  tons, 
and  Northern  and  Southern  Plains 
States  3.5  tons,  the  Northeastern 
States  5  tons,  the  Southeastern  States 
6.3  tons,  the  Delta  States  7.2  tons,  the 
Com  Belt  7.5  tons,  and  the  Appalach- 
ian States  9  tons.  One  of  our  most  crit- 
ical resources  is  literally  being  washed 
away,  and  with  it  the  ability  of  our 
farmers  to  feed  this  Nation  and  the 
hungry  people  of  the  world. 

To  help  farmers  combat  the  ravages 
of  soil  erosion,  the  agricultural  conser- 
vation program  was  established  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Agricultural  Stabi- 
lization and  Conservation  Service.  The 
agricultural  conservation  program 
offers  funding  and  technical  assist- 
ance, with  the  cooperation  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  on  a  cost-share 
basis  to  farmers  struggling  with  con- 
servation problems.  However,  Just 
when  the  conservation  task  before  us 
is  reaching  a  crisis  proportion,  the  ad- 
ministration is  proposing  to  slash  our 
cost-share  conservation  programs  by 
$161.1  million  and  to  combine  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  agricultural  conserva- 
tion program,  the  emergency  conserva- 
tion program,  forestry  incentives,  and 
water  bank  programs  at  the  greatly  re- 
duced funding  level  of  $56  million. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  says  that 
this  tremendous  reduction  can  be  Jus- 
tified because  the  pajrment-in-klnd 
program  requires  set-aside  acreage  to 
be  put  Into  conservation  use.  Yet,  the 
requirement  undfer  the  current  PIK 
program  that  set-aside  acreage  be 
placed  temporarily  in  conservation  use 
is  not  addressing  the  massive  and  long- 
term  soil  loss  problem  threatening  our 
greatest  resource.  I  think  that  farmers 
should  be  given  additional  incentives 
to  place  land  in  long  term,  rather  than 
Just  temporary,  conservation  uses,  and 
that  is  the  intent  of  my  bill. 

My  bill  will  take  advantage  of  the  re- 
cently established  payment-in-ldnd 
program  to  reestablish  our  conserva- 


tion priorities  by  offering  additional 
in-kind  commodities  to  producers  who 
entered  the  PIK  program  and  who 
agree  to  put  their  set-aside  acreage 
into  long-term  conservation  use.  The 
conservation  use  must  have  a  lifespan 
of  at  least  5  years  and  the  Secretary 
has  the  flexibility  to  designate  eligible 
uses,  although  the  establishment  of 
permanent  vegetative  growth  would  be 
preferable.  Under  my  bill,  the  Secre- 
tary would  be  authorized  to  make 
available  to  producers  in-kind  com- 
modities up  to  the  cash  value  equiva- 
lent of  $25,000,  with  this  payment  sat- 
isfying cost-share  requirements  of  the 
producer  and  the  Government.  The 
type  of  commodities  made  available 
will  depend  on  which  surplus  crops  are 
most  plentiful  and  can  practically  be 
offered  to  participating  producers. 

Although  $25,000  is  intended  to  be 
the  maximum  payment  under  normal 
circumstances,  the  Secretary  would  be 
authorized  to  make  a  payment  exceed- 
ing $25,000  when,  for  example,  the 
land  dedicated  by  a  producer  has 
severe  erosion  problems  that  would  be 
expensive  to  correct,  or  when  a  pro- 
ducer dedicates  a  large  number  of 
acres  to  long-term  conservation  use. 
For  example,  estimates  for  placing  and 
maintaining  an  acre  of  land  in  conser- 
vation use  for  5  years  range  from 
about  $350  to  $500,  depending  on  the 
type  of  grasses  and  other  materials 
used.  Thus,  for  $25,000,  a  fanner  could 
dedicate  from  50  to  70  acres.  But  if  a 
farmer  chose  to  dedicate,  say,  150 
acres,  or  if  he  had  severe  erosion  prob- 
lems on  the  dedicated  land,  my  bill 
would  give  the  Secretary  the  authority 
to  make  a  payment  to  that  farmer  in 
excess  of  $25,000. 

We  have  an  ideal  opportunity  to 
begin  widespread  conservation  work 
with  the  82  million  acres  that  will  be 
set  aside  imder  the  PIK  program. 
Most  of  this  will  be  marginal  and 
highly  erodable  land,  and  a  long-term 
conservation  program  aimed  at  this 
acreage  can  encourage  producers  to 
keep  it  out  of  production  or  to  work 
cooperatively  to  help  maintain  its 
future  productivity. 

My  bill  creates  four  incentives  for 
farmers  to  set-aside  land  into  long- 
term  conservation  uses.  First,  produc- 
ers who  participate  in  the  conserva- 
tion program  my  bill  establishes  will 
have  the  technical  assistance  of  the 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conser- 
vation Service,  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  and  the  Forest  Service. 
Second,  the  additional  commodity  pay- 
ment the  biU  authorizes  is  intended  to 
be  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  both  to 
establish  the  use  and  to  maintain  that 
use  over  its  minimum  lifespan.  Third, 
producers  may  dedicate  all  or  some  of 
the  set-aside  acreage  to  long-term  con- 
servation uses  under  my  bill,  and  the 
dedicated  land  will  be  considered  part 
of  the  eligible  base  for  any  future  re- 


quired or  volimtary  set-asides  for  as 
long  as  the  acreage  is  in  the  long-term 
conservation  use.  And  fourth,  except 
in  the  year  in  which  the  PIK  program 
is  in  effect,  the  producer  will  have  the 
freedom  under  my  bill  to  cut  hay  and 
graze  livestock  on  the  participating 
conservation  acreage  if  this  is  compati- 
ble with  the  long-term  conservation 
objective. 

Without  a  doubt,  the  severe  problem 
of  soil  erosion  must  be  addressed  if  we 
are  to  maintain  our  agricultural  pro- 
ductivity into  the  21st  centruy.  A  long- 
term  conservation  program  not  only 
will  aid  in  the  battle  against  erosion,  it 
also  will  allow  us  to  remove  marginal 
land  that  should  not  be  in  crop  pro- 
duction and,  thereby,  lessen  the  threat 
of  yearly  massive  surpluses  being  ac- 
quired by  the  Oovemment. 

I  urge  the  Agriculture  Committee  to 
give  prompt  and  favorable  consider- 
ation to  this  measure.  I  delayed  intro- 
ducing it  until  after  the  Easter  recess 
in  order  to  consult  further  with  farm- 
ers and  conservationists  in  my  State, 
and  I  know  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  considering  a  similar 
concept.  I  am  also  aware  that  other 
Senators  are  keenly  interested  in  the 
PIK  conservation  concept,  and  I  ap- 
preciate in  particular  the  leadership 
that  Senators  Cochran  and  Boren 
have  shown  in  this  area. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  my  biU  be  printed  in  full  fol- 
lowing my  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1053 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  UJS.C.  1421  et 
seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  section: 

"SUFPLDfKirTAI.  CONSERVATIOR  PATMXIfT-n(- 
Knn>  PROGRAM 

"Sbc.  423.  (a)  As  used  in  this  section— 

"(1)  the  term  'agricultural  conservation 
program'  means  the  program  authorized  by 
sections  7  through  15,  16(a).  16(f),  and  17  of 
the  SoU  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot- 
ment Act  (16  U.S.C.  590g  through  590o, 
590p(a),  590p(f),  and  590(g)  and  sections 
1001  through  1008  and  1010  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1970  (16  U.S.C.  1501  through 
1508  and  1510); 

"(2)  the  term  'basic  payment-in-klnd  pro- 
gram' means  a  program  under  which  the 
Secretary  pays  a  producer  with  a  quantity 
of  an  agricultural  commodity  to  divert  farm 
acreage  from  the  production  of  an  agricul- 
tural commodity  and  devote  the  acreage  to 
conservation  uses;  and 

"(3)  the  term  surplus  commodities'  means 
agricultural  commodities  owned  and  held  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  that  are 
not  obligated  for  use  under  any  othe  provi- 
sion of  law. 

"(b)  If  the  Secretary  establishes  a  basic 
payment-in-klnd  program,  or  if  such  a  pro- 
gram is  established  by  legislation,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  establish  a  supplemental  conser- 
vation payment-in-klnd,  program  under 
which  the  Secretary  shall,  in  accordance 


with  this  BecUon,  use  surplus  commodities 
to  make  payments-in-ldnd.  in  addition  to 
payments  made  under  the  basic  payment-in- 
kind  program,  to  producers  who- 
'd) participate  in  the  basic  payment-in- 
klnd  program; 

"(2)  devote  all  or  part  of  farm  acreage  di- 
verted under  the  basic  payment-in-kind  pro- 
gram from  the  production  of  one  or  more 
agricultural  commodities  to  long-term  con- 
servation uses  which— 

"(A)  are  conservation  uses  approved  by 
the  Secretary  under  the  agricultural  conser- 
vation program;  and 

"(E)  have  a  minimum  life  span  of  at  least 
five  years,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary; 
and 

"(3)  devote  such  acreage  to  the  approved 
conservation  uses  for  the  duration  of  the 
minmiim  life  span  of  the  uses. 

"(cKl)  To  be  eligible  for  payments  under 
this  section,  a  producer  must— 

"(A)  file  with  the  Secretary,  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (b).  an  application  for  pay- 
ments and  a  plan  to  devote  to  conservation 
uses  si>ecif led  acreage  on  the  farm;  and 

"(B)  have  the  application  and  plan  of  the 
producer  approved  by  the  Secretary. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  technical 
assistance  to  an  applicant  for  payments 
under  this  section  to  assist  the  applicant  in 
preparing  a  plan  referred  to  in  paragn4>h 
(IXA). 

"(d)  After  the  date  of  the  termination  of 
the  basic  payment-in-ktnd  program  referred 
to  in  subsection  (b),  a  producer  may  devote 
acreage  referred  to  in  subsection  (bK2)  to 
hay  and  grazing  without  terminating  the 
eligibility  of  the  producer  for  payments 
under  this  section. 

"(e)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (f). 
the  Secretary  shall  make  pajonents  to  eligi- 
ble producers  under  this  section  to  share 
the  costs  incurred  by  the  producers  in  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  long-term  conserva- 
tion uses  on  acreage  on  the  farm  in  accord- 
ance with  this  section. 

"(f)  The  aggregate  fair  market  value  of 
commodities  provided  to  a  producer  under 
this  section  (as  of  the  date  on  which  com- 
modities are  provided)  may  not  exceed 
$25,000,  except  that  the  Secretary  may  pro- 
vide an  in-kind  payment  in  excess  of  $25,000 
when  he  determines— 

"(1)  that  such  additional  payment  is  nec- 
essary to  correct  severe  erosion  or  extraordi- 
nary circumstances  on  participating  acre- 
age; or 

"(2)  that  $25,000  would  be  a  clearly  inad- 
equate payment  in  a  case  where  a  producer 
dedicates  a  large  acreage  base  under  this 
section. 

"(g)  If  a  producer  receives  payments 
under  this  section  and  fails  to  devote  acre- 
age on  the  farm  to  long-term  conservation 
uses  in  accordance  with  this  section,  the 
producer  shall  repay  to  the  Secretary  an 
amount  equal  to  the  aggregate  fair  market 
value  of  the  commodities  provided  to  the 
producer  under  this  section  (as  of  the  date 
or  dates  on  which  the  commodities  were 
provided  or  the  date  on  which  the  Secretary 
makes  the  determination  of  such  failure, 
wtiichever  would  result  in  the  higher 
amount). 

"(hKl)  If  a  producer  receives  payments 
for  devoting  acreage  to  long-term  conserva- 
tion uses  under  the  program  provided  for  in 
this  section,  the  producer  shall  be  ineligible 
during  the  minimum  life  span  of  the  conser- 
vation uses  for  any  cost-sharing  assistance 
under  any  other  program  administered  by 
the  Secretary  on  the  acreage  on  which  such 
payments  are  received. 


"(2)  Acreage  devoted  to  long-term  conser- 
vation uses  in  accordance  with  this  section 
shall  be  considered  during  the  minimum  life 
span  of  the  uses  as  acreage  devoted  to  con- 
servation uses  under  any  acreage  set-aside 
program  established  for  an  agricultural 
commodity  under  any  other  provision  of 
law.". 


By  Mr.  QUATLE: 
S.  1055.  A  bill  to  provide  a  block 
grant  for  the  improvement  of  instruc- 
tion In  the  fields  of  mathematics  and 
science,  for  the  improvement  of 
achievement  levels  of  students  in  the 
fields  of  mathematics  and  science,  and 
for  the  establishment  of  a  secondary 
school  industry  partnership  exchange 
program,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 

MATHEMATICS  AlTD  SCIENCE  BIX>CK  GRAIIT  ACT 

•  Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  putting  forth  a  proposal  for  im- 
proving the  quality  of  math,  science, 
and  computer  science  instruction  in 
the  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
around  our  country.  I  introduce  my 
bill  at  this  time  to  coincide  with  the 
work  of  the  Education  Subcommittee, 
of  which  I  am  a  member,  so  that  we 
might  bring  a  compromise  of  all  these 
proposals  to  the  fuU  Senate  very 
quickly. 

Mr.  President,  as  my  colleagues 
know,  I  have  been  active  in  the  issues 
of  Job  training,  worker  retraining,  and 
vocational  training  for  the  disadvan- 
taged and  displaced  woiicers  during 
the  past  2  years.  I  continue  to  be  con- 
cerned about  the  problems  of  the  un- 
employed, the  displaced  workers,  and 
the  plight  of  poorly  trained  people 
looking  for  work  in  America  today. 

We  have  before  us  today  a  problem 
which  is  just  as  big,  and  just  as  impor- 
tant for  the  long-nm  economic  recov- 
ery and  growth  of  this  Nation.  Those 
of  us  in  the  industrial  Midwest  and 
Northeast  know  we  have  a  problem 
with  our  supply  of  skilled  workers.  We 
know  that  we  need  a  more  "scientifi- 
cally literate"  labor  force.  More  impor- 
tantly, we  are  concerned  that  our  re- 
serve of  well-trained  and  educated  sci- 
entists, engineers  and  thinkers— the 
men  and  women  of  our  society  who 
create  the  jobs— may  be  falling 
behind. 

A  lack  of  trained  and  up-to-date 
teachers  in  our  high  schools,  declining 
enrollments  in  rigorous  math  courses, 
and  generally  declining  test  scores  are 
well  known  to  all  of  us.  I  would  Just 
like  to  highlight  my  own  State's  situa- 
tion for  the  Record: 

In  1982,  Indiana's  four  major  univer- 
sities graduated  a  total  of  three  people 
in  chemistry,  four  in  earth  science, 
four  in  general  science,  and  two  in 
physics  who  were  qualified  to  teach 
the  subjects  in  Indiana  secondary 
schools.  This  is  double  the  number  of 
phsrsics  teachers  graduated  in  1981. 
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Since  1977,  there  has  been  a  steady 
dedine  in  math  scores  for  entering 
Purdue  University  students.  More 
than  one-third  of  Purdue  students  are 
unprepared  for  college  calculus  and 
must  take  remedial  math  courses. 

In  1982,  Indiana's  major  State  uni- 
versities graduated  sufficient  mathe- 
matics teachers  to  fill  only  58  percent 
of  the  vacancies  listed  in  Indiana 
schools. 

Indiana,  at  a  time  of  critical  need  for 
training,  retraining,  and  preparation 
for  Industries  of  the  future,  requires 
only  1  year  of  high  school  science  and 
1  year  of  mathematics  for  graduation. 

The  statistics  for  our  Nation  as  a 
whole,  and  particularly  our  standing 
internationally,  are  Just  as  dismal: 

In  the  Uj8^.R.,  East  Germany,  the 
People's  Republic  of  China,  and 
Japan,  the  school  year  averages  240 
days  compared  with  180  days  in  the 
United  States. 

The  secondary  school  system  in 
these  same  countries  is  a  balance  of 
science  and  math  together  with  social 
science,  language,  and  hmnanities. 
Students  must  carry  seven  to  nine 
courses  a  semester  to  accommodate 
the  demanding  curriculum. 

English  is  the  "language  of  science" 
around  the  world.  Today,  there  are 
more  adults  learning  English  in  China 
than  there  are  English-speaking 
people  in  the  United  States. 

I  am  certainly  not  one  who  believes 
the  Federal  Government  must  try  to 
solve  every  crisis  in  America's  class- 
rooms. Education,  and  more  particu- 
larly, the  classroom  teaching  of  our 
Nation's  youth,  is  the  responsibility  of 
State  and  locally  elected  officials.  But 
there  is  a  Federal  role  here,  and  if 
properly  narrowed  and  focused,  the 
Federal  Government  can  provide  the 
resources  needed  for  equal  opportiuii- 
ty  and  access  to  excellence.  My  pro- 
posal therefore  provides  a  block  grant 
similar  to  the  block  grant  which  the 
Congress  adopted  in  1981,  with  the 
maximum  flexibility  and  discretion 
left  to  local  officials. 

I  believe  we  must  explore  incentives 
for  our  best  teachers  in  the  sciences  to 
continue  in  teaching.  For  this  reason, 
my  bill  includes  training  and  retrain- 
ing funds  for  current,  as  well  as  new 
teachers  of  math  and  science.  If  we 
are  seeking  excellence,  then  we  must 
recognize  it  in  our  schools,  and  we 
must  pay  for  it. 

Training  new  teachers,  together 
with  a  commitment  from  them  to  ac- 
tually teach  in  the  fields  of  science 
and  mathematics,  must  be  a  highest 
priority.  For  this  reason  my  bill  pro- 
vides scholarships  and  stipends  to  col- 
lege juniors  and  seniors  who  have 
agreed  to  teach  for  at  least  3  years. 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  to  recog- 
nize our  best  and  brightest  students- 
gifted  and  talented  students— and  to 
provide  programs  which  will  enable 
them  to  compete  on  a  world  scale. 


Thus,  my  bill  will  provide  moneys  for 
local  and  State  educational  agencies  to 
identify  these  gifted  and  talented  stu- 
dents, to  provide  special  instruction 
during  simuner  institutes,  and  to  train 
and  retrain  teachers  in  providing  spe- 
cial instruction  for  our  best  students. 

Finally,  and  most  importantly.  I  be- 
lieve the  time  has  come  for  the  busi- 
ness community,  including  local  small 
enterprises,  large  business,  and  nation- 
al concerns,  to  participate  in  the  prep- 
aration of  our  young  people  for  work 
in  the  world  today.  Thus.  I  have  in- 
cluded a  new  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  support  those 
local  and  State  educators  who  under- 
take cooperative  programs  with  busi- 
ness, industry  and  institutions  of 
higher  education.  These  industry- 
school  partnerships  wlU  provide  teach- 
er training  and  development,  exchange 
programs  for  teachers  and  employees 
of  private  business,  and  participation 
of  the  business  community  in  our 
schools. 

I  am  hopeful  that  these  proposals 
together  with  some  of  those  put  for- 
ward by  my  colleagues,  can  be  brought 
together  in  a  compromise  form  for  the 
full  Senate's  consideration  very  soon. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  a  copy  of 
my  bill  and  its  accompanying  summa- 
ry be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRD,  as  follows: 

S.  loss 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Mathematics  and 
Science  Block  Grant  Act". 

Sk.  2.  The  Education  Consolidation  and 
Improvement  Act  of  1981  is  amended  by  re- 
designating chapter  3.  relating  to  general 
provisions,  and  all  references  thereto,  as 
chapter  4;  and  by  inserting  immediately 
after  chapter  2  the  following  new  chapter. 

CHAPTER  3-BLOCK  GRANT  FOR  THE 
IMPROVEMENT    OP    EDUCATION    IN 
MATHEMATICS  AND  SCIENCE 
Sxc.  590.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter 
to  provide  assistance  to  States  to  permit 
State  and  local  educational  agencies  and  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  in  the  State 
to  supplement   State   and  local   resources 
with  Federal  funds  In  order  to— 

"(1)  improve  the  quality  of  instruction  in 
the  field  of  mathematics  and  science  in  the 
State: 

"(2)  furnish  additional  resources  and  sup- 
port teacher  training  and  retraining  in  the 
fields  of  mathematics  and  science; 

"(3)  encourage  secondary  school  industry 
partnership  programs  between  the  business 
community  and  secondary  schools  in  the 
community;  and 

"(4)  establish  demonstration  centers  for 
the  improvement  of  education  in  mathemat- 
ics and  science  at  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation within  the  State. 

"AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  S90A.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $250,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1984  and  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending 
prior  to  October  1, 1987. 


"AixoTuxirr  to  statbs 

"Sk.  590B.  (aXl)  From  the  sums  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  chapter  in  any 
fiscal  year  the  Secretary  shall  reserve  not  to 
exceed  1  per  centum  for  payments  to  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  to  be  allotted 
in  accordance  with  their  respective  needs. 

"(2)  From  the  remainder  of  such  sums  In 
each  fiscal  year  the  Secretary  shall  allot  to 
each  State  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  amount  of  such  remainder  as 
the  school-age  population  of  the  State  bears 
to  school-age  population  of  all  States, 
except  that  no  State  shall  receive  less  than 
an  amount  equal  to  0.5  per  centum  of  such 
remainder. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section: 

"(1)  The  term  'school-age  population' 
means  the  population  aged  five  through  sev- 
enteen. 

"(2)  The  term  'States'  Includes  the  fifty 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

"IN-STATE  ALLOCATIONS 

"Sec.  590C.  (a)  Not  to  exceed  50  per 
centum  of  each  State's  allotment  shall  be 
available  to  the  State  agency  for  higher 
education  for  activities  described  in  section 
590D<c). 

"(bXl)  The  State  educational  agency  shall 
reserve  from  the  remainder  not  less  than  15 
per  centum  of  each  State's  allotment  to  be 
available  to  the  State  educational  agencies 
for  programs  and  activities  described  in  sec- 
tion 590(b)  to  be  conducted  at  the  State 
level. 

"(2)  The  State  educational  agency  shaU 
distribute  the  remainder  of  each  State's  al- 
lotment to  local  educational  agencies  within 
the  State  according  to  the  relative  enroll- 
ments in  public  and  nonpublic  schools 
within  the  school  districts  of  such  agencies, 
adjusted  in  accordance  with  criteria  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary,  to  provide  higher 
per  pupil  all(x»tions  to  local  educational 
agencies  which  have  the  greatest  numbers 
or  percentages  of  children  whose  education 
imposes  a  higher  than  average  cost  per 
child,  such  as— 

"(A)  children  from  low-income  families. 

"(B)  children  living  in  economically  de- 
pressed urban  and  rural  areas,  and 

"(C)  children  living  in  sparsely  populated 
areas. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  criteria 
suggested  by  the  State  educational  agency 
for  adjusting  allocations  under  subsection 
(a)  if  such  criteria  are  reasonably  calculated 
to  produce  an  equitable  distribution  of 
funds  with  reference  to  the  factors  set  forth 
in  paragraph  (1). 

"(4)  To  the  extent  practicable,  each  State 
educational  agency  shall  use  the  same  crite- 
ria established  under  section  565  of  this  Act. 

"(cKl)  fVom  the  allotment  of  the  State 
under  section  590B  during  each  fiscal  year, 
the  State  educational  agency  shall  distrib- 
ute to  each  local  educational  agency  which 
has  submitted  an  application  as  required  in 
section  590E  the  amount  of  its  allocation  as 
determined  under  subsection  (b). 

"(2)  From  the  amount  reserved  under  sub- 
section (a)  from  the  allotment  of  the  State 
for  each  fiscal  year,  the  State  agency  on 
higher  education  shall  make  payments  to 
students  awarded  scholarships  and  to  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  awarded  grants 
for  centers  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  chapter. 


"AUTROKIZKD  ACTlVlllES 


"Sk.  590D.  (a)  Each  State  educational 
agency  and  local  educational  agency  shall 
uae  f  imds  under  this  chapter  to  develop  and 
implement  one  or  more  of  the  programs  and 
activities  described  in  subsection  (b). 

"(bXl)  Each  State  and  local  educational 
agency,  in  cooperation  with  institutions  of 
higher  education  and  business  concerns  in 
the  community,  may  conduct  special 
projects  for— 

"(A)  in-service  training  and  retraining  of 
elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers 
of  mathematics,  science,  and  computer  sci- 
ence: 

"(B)  summer  Institutes  for  elementary 
and  secondary  school  students  of  mathe- 
matics, science,  and  computer  science:  and 

"(C)  projects  designed  to  make  science  an 
integral  part  of  the  curricula  in  the  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  within  the  State 
or  school  district,  as  the  case  may  be. 

"(2)  Each  SUte  and  local  educational 
agency  may  carry  out  a  secondary  school  In- 
dustry partnership  exchange  program  under 
which- 

"(A)  secondary  school  teachers  in  the 
schools  of  State  and  local  educational  agen- 
cies who  teach  mathematics,  science,  or 
computer  science  are  made  available  to  local 
business  concerns  and  business  concerns 
with  estal^lishments  located  in  the  commu- 
nity to  serve  in  such  concerns  or  establish- 
ments; 

"(B)  personnel  of  local  business  concerns 
and  business  concerns  with  establishments 
located  in  the  community  serve  as  teachers 
of  mathematics,  science,  or  computer  sci- 
ence in  the  secondary  schools  within  the 
State:  and 

"(C)  training  and  retraining  is  furnished 
to  secondary  school  teachers  of  mathemat- 
ics, science,  and  computer  science  under  a 
cooperative  arrangement  between  the  State 
or  local  educational  agency  and  appropriate 
business  concerns. 

"(3)  Each  State  and  local  educational 
agency  may  carry  out  projects  designed  to— 
"(1)  identify  studente  with  high  potential 
and  above  average  academic  achievement  in 
the  fields  of  mathematics,  science,  and  com- 
puter science; 

"(2)  provide  special  instruction  in  summer 
institutes  in  the  fields  of  mathematics,  sci- 
ence, and  computer  science  to  such  stu- 
dents: 

"(3)  train  and  retrain  teachers  to  provide 
instruction  to  gifted  and  talented  secondary 
school  students  in  the  fields  of  mathemat- 
ics, science,  and  computer  science:  and 

"(4)  encourage,  motivate,  and  assist  gifted 
and  talented  secondary  school  students  to 
pursue  a  career  in  the  field  of  mathematics, 
science,  or  computer  science. 

"(c)(1)  Each  SUte  agency  for  higher  edu- 
cation may  carry  out  a  State  program  for 
awarding  scholarships  to  students  for  the 
third  and  fourth  years  of  undergraduate 
study  at  institutions  of  higher  education 
within  the  State  in  order  to  enable  such  stu- 
dents to  qualify  to  teach  in  the  fields  of 
mathematics  or  science  in  the  secondary 
schools  within  the  State  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  590E(a)(5). 

"(2)  Each  State  agency  for  higher  educa- 
tion may  make  grants  to  institutions  of 
higher  education  within  the  State  to  assist 
such  institutions  in  developing  and  operat- 
ing demonstration  centers  for  mathematics 
and  science  education  at  such  institutions. 
Each  such  center  shall  be  designed  to— 

"(A)  furnish  State  and  local  educational 
agencies  with  technical  assistance  and  train- 


ing In  the  fields  of  mathematics,  acience. 
and  computer  science: 

"(B)  conduct  training  and  retraining 
projects  for  elementary  and  secondary 
school  teachers  of  mathematics  and  science, 
including  Instruction  in  the  use  and  the  de- 
velopment of  computer-aided  Instruction: 
and 

"(C)  develop  tests  and  disseminate  cur- 
riculum materials  to  be  used  in  the  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  within  the  State 
and  continuing  education  programs  con- 
ducted within  the  SUte. 

STATE.  LOCKL,  AND  INSTITUTIONAL 
APPLICATIONS 

"Sk.  590E.  (a)  Any  SUte  which  desires  to 
receive  grants  under  this  chapter  shall  file  a 
supplement  to  the  application  filed  under 
section  564  of  this  Act.  Each  such  supple- 
ment shall— 

"(1)  designate  (A)  the  State  educational 
agency  as  the  SUte  agency  responsible  for 
the  administration  and  supervision  of  pro- 
grams described  in  section  590D(b)  assisted 
under  this  chapter,  and  (B)  the  SUte 
agency  for  higher  education  as  the  SUte 
agency  responsible  for  the  administration 
and  supervision  of  programs  and  activities 
described  in  section  590D(c)  assisted  under 
this  chapter, 

"(2)  describe  the  activities  for  which  as- 
sistance under  this  chapter  is  sought; 

"(3)  provide  assurances  that  not  more 
than  5  per  centum  of  the  allotment  of  the 
SUte  in  any  fiscal  year  may  be  expended  on 
administrative  expenses  at  the  SUte  level  or 
at  the  local  level  by  SUte  and  local  educa- 
tional agencies; 

"(4)  with  respect  to  the  secondary  school 
industry  partnership  exchange  program 
provide  assurances  that— 

"(A)  25  per  centum  of  the  funds  for  each 
such  project  will  be  furnished  by  business 
concerns  within  the  community; 

"(B)  25  per  centum  of  the  funds  will  be 
supplied  by  SUte  and  local  educational 
agencies  participating  In  the  program; 

"(C)  no  stipend  will  be  paid  directly  to  em- 
ployees of  a  profitmaklng  business  concern; 
and 

"(D)  teachers  participating  in  the  ex- 
change program  may  not  be  employed  by 
the  participating  business  concern  with 
which  the  teacher  served  within  three  years 
after  the  end  of  the  exchange  program 
unless  the  teacher  repays  the  full  cost  of 
the  exchange  program  to  the  SUte  and 
local  educational  agency,  as  the  case  may 
be;  and 

"(5)  provdes  assurances  that  the  SUte 
program  for  awarding  scholarships  to  third 
and  fourth  year  undergraduate  students  at 
institutions  within  the  SUte  who  wish  to 
pursue  a  course  of  study  at  Institutions  of 
higher  education  in  mathematics  or  science. 
or  both,  leading  to  a  degree  to  qualify  as  a 
teacher  of  mathematics  or  science,  or  both, 
under  which— 

"(A)  each  student  awarded  a  scholarship 
under  this  chapter  will  receive  a  stipend 
which  shall  not  exceed  the  cost  of  tuition  at 
the  Institution  of  higher  education  plus  a 
stipend  of  not  to  exceed  $750  for  each  aca- 
demic year  of  study  for  which  the  scholar- 
ship is  awarded: 

"(B)  the  SUte  will  esUblish  procedures 
for  an  equiUble  distribution  of  awarding 
scholarships  throughout  the  SUte; 

"(C)  the  SUte  will  provide  assurances  that 
each  student  receiving  a  scholarship  under 
the  program  assisted  under  this  chapter  will 
enter  Into  an  agreement  with  the  SUte 
under  which  the  student,  wlU.  within  one 
year  after  completing  the  degree  for  which 


assistance  is  furnished  under  this  chapter, 
teach  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  three 
years  in  an  elementary  or  secondary  school 
in  the  State  as  a  mathematics  or  science 
teacher,  and 

"(D)  the  SUte  will  provide  procedtires  de- 
signed to  assure  that  the  SUte  will  require 
the  student  to  repay  promptly  the  amount 
of  the  scholarship  made  in  the  case  of  any 
student  who  fails  to  comply  with  the  agree- 
ment entered  Into  pursuant  to  clause  (C)  or 
any  portion  thereof  which  is  subject  to  the 
failure  to  comply:  and 

"(6)  provide  such  additional  assurances  as 
the  Secretary  determines  essential  to  ensure 
compliance  with  the  requirements  of  this 
chapter. 

"(b)  A  local  educational  agency  m&y  re- 
ceive Its  allocation  of  funds  under  this  chap- 
ter for  any  year  in  which  It  has  on  file  with 
SUte  educational  agency  a  supplement  to 
the  application  submitted  under  section  566 
which- 

"(1)  describes  the  activities  for  which  the 
local  educational  agency  seeks  assistance 
under  this  chapter, 

"(2)  provides  assurances,  with  respect  to 
the  secondary  school  industry  partnership 
exchange  program,  that— 

"(A)  25  per  centum  of  the  funds  for  each 
such  project  will  be  furnished  by  business 
concerns  within  the  community: 

"(B)  25  per  centum  of  the  funds  will  be 
supplied  by  SUte  and  local  educational 
agencies  participating  In  the  program; 

"(C)  no  stipend  will  be  paid  directly  to  em- 
ployees of  a  profitmaklng  business  concern; 
and 

"(D)  teachers  participating  in  the  ex- 
change program  may  not  be  employed  by 
the  participating  business  concern  with 
which  the  teacher  served  within  three  years 
after  the  end  of  the  exchange  program 
unless  the  teacher  repays  the  full  cost  of 
the  exchange  program  to  the  State  and 
local  educational  agency,  as  the  case  may 
be:  and 

"(3)  contains  such  other  assurances  and 
agreements  as  the  SUte  educational  agency 
determines  essential  to  assure  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

"(c)  Any  institution  of  higher  education 
within  the  SUte  which  desires  to  receive  a 
grant  under  this  chapter  shall  file  an  appli- 
cation with  the  SUte  agency  on  higher  edu- 
cation which— 

"(1)  describes  the  demonstration  center 
for  science  and  mathematics  education  to  be 
esUblished  and  operated  at  the  institution 
together  with  the  activities  which  the 
center  will  conduct;  and 

"(2)  contains  such  other  assurances  and 
agreements  as  the  SUte  agency  on  higher 
education  deems  essential  to  assure  compli- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

"(dXl)  The  provisions  of  section  564  and 
of  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  section  566  of 
this  Act  shall  apply  to  the  supplements  re- 
quired by  this  section. 

"(2)  Each  application  filed  by  an  institu- 
tion of  higher  education  under  subsection 
(c)  shall  be  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  three 
fiscal  years,  and  may  be  amended  annually 
as  may  be  necessary  to  reflect  changes  with- 
out filing  a  new  application.". 

Sk.  3.  Section  595(a)  of  the  Education 
and  Consolidation  Act  of  1981  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(9).  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (10)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  the  word  "and",  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(11)  the  term  'Institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation' has  the  same  meaning  given  that 
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t«nn  by  section  ISOKa)  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
Cfttlon  Act  of  196S:  and 

"(13)  the  term  'State  agency  for  higher 
education'  means  the  State  board  of  higher 
ediication  or  other  agency  or  officer  primar- 
ily responsible  for  the  State  supervision  of 
higher  education,  or  If  there  Is  no  such  offi- 
cer or  agency,  an  officer  or  agency  designat- 
ed by  the  Governor  or  by  State  law.". 

Sacnoif-BT-Sicnoii  Ahaitsis 

Section  1.  The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  es- 
tablish a  new  block  grant,  entitled  "Mathe- 
matics and  Science  Block  Grant  Act."  to 
follow  the  ECIA  Chapter  2  block  grant  cre- 
ated in  1981. 

Section  2.  The  current  ECIA  chapter  3, 
dealing  with  administrative  application,  is 
redesignated  as  chapter  4. 

Section  S90.  The  purpose  of  the  block 
grant  is  to  improve  the  quality  of  instruc- 
tkHi  in  the  field  of  mathematics  and  science; 
to  furnish  resources,  teacher  training  and 
retraining;  to  establish  partnership  pro- 
grams with  the  business  community,  and;  to 
establish  demonstration  centers  at  institu- 
tions of  higher  education. 

Section  590A.  The  appropriation  for  this 
bill  is  $250,000,000. 

Section  590B.  The  distribution  formula 
applied  Is  that  of  the  Chapter  2  Block 
Grant.  Allotments  are  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education  based  upon  a  state's  popu- 
lation of  school  age  children,  with  a  small 
state  minimum  of  0.5  percent. 

Section  590C.  50  percent  of  the  funds  al- 
loted  shall  go  toward  higher  education  ac- 
tivities; a  minimum  of  15  percent  of  state 
funds  are  reserved  for  the  state  educational 
agency;  the  remainder  of  funds  are  distrib- 
uted to  local  educational  agencies.  Adjust- 
ments in  distribution  are  allowed  for  chil- 
dren with  special  needs  above  the  average 
cost  per  child. 

Section  590D  (a).  State  and  local  educa- 
tional agencies  may  use  funds  for  the  fol- 
lowing purposes: 

1.  Special  projects  In  cooperation  with  the 
business  community  and  institutions  of 
higher  education  to  provide:  *  *  *  and  sec- 
ondary teachers  of  math,  science  and  com- 
puter science:  summer  institutes  for  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  students  in  math,  sci- 
ence and  computer  science:  projects  making 
science  an  integral  part  of  the  curricula  in 
elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

2.  Secondary  school-industry  partnership 
programs  designed  to:  Provide  exchanges 
for  teachers  of  math  and  science  to  partici- 
pate in  the  business  community;  encourage 
local  business  concerns  to  become  involved 
with  secondary  schools:  provide  training 
and  retraining  of  teachers  of  math  and  sci- 
ence under  a  cooperative  arrangement  be- 
tween the  local  educational  agency  and  ap- 
propriate business  concerns; 

3.  Projects  for  the  gifted  and  talented  de- 
signed to:  Identify  students  with  high  po- 
tential and  above  average  academic  work; 
provide  special  instruction  in  summer  insti- 
tutes; train  and  retrain  teachers  to  provide 
instructions  to  gifted  and  talented  students; 
assist  gifted  and  talented  students  in  pursu- 
ing careers  in  mathematics,  science  and 
computer  science. 

Section  590C  (c).  State  agencies  for  higher 
education,  or  their  equivalent,  may  use 
funds  for  the  following  purposes: 

1.  To  award  scholarships  to  college  stu- 
dents during  their  third  and  fourth  year  to 
enable  them  to  qualify  to  teach  math  or  sci- 
ence. 

2.  To  establish  demonstration  centers  for 
mathematics  and  science  education  designed 


to:  Pumlsh  technical  assistance:  train  and 
retrain  teachers  of  math  and  science,  par- 
ticularly in  the  use  of  computer-aided  in- 
struction; develop  testing  and  curricula  ma- 
terials. 

Section  5ME.  State  and  local  educational 
agency  applications  for  funds  under  this 
block  grant  must:  Assure  that  not  more 
than  5  percent  of  funds  will  be  used  for  ad- 
ministrative purposes;  provide  a  25  percent 
matching  grant  from  business  concerns  for 
school-industry  partnership  programs;  pro- 
vide a  25  percent  matching  grant  from  the 
state  and  local  education  agencies  for 
school-industry  partnership  programs;  pro- 
vide that  no  stipend  will  be  paid  directly  to 
employees  of  a  profit  making  business  con- 
cern; provide  that  teachers  participating  in 
an  industry-school-industry  exchange  pro- 
gram may  not  be  employed  by  the  partici- 
pating business  concern  within  3  years; 
assure  that  college  students  receiving  grants 
to  prepare  them  to  teach  math  and  science 
will  agree  to  teach  for  a  three  year  period, 
or  be  required  to  repay  the  scholarship.* 


By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  1056.  A  biU  to  authorize  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  to  provide 
assistance  for  a  program  for  visiting 
faculty  exchanges  and  institutional  de- 
velopment in  the  fields  of  mathemat- 
ics, science,  and  engineering,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

SCIENCI  AlfD  TXCHHOUXiY  FACULTY  KXCHAIfGE 
AND  INSTmmONAL  DEVELOPMENT  ACT 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  which  is  aimed  at 
a  critical  national  problem  and  which 
also  offers  a  solution  based  on  a  very 
noble  American  tradition.  The  prob- 
lem is  the  need  for  improvement  in 
our  mathematics,  science,  and  engi- 
neering education,  particularly  for  stu- 
dents at  schools  below  the  top  rank  of 
technical  institutions  and  for  minority 
students.  The  American  tradition 
which  I  have  in  mind  is  offering  assist- 
ance to  those  who  are  willing  to  help 
themselves. 

The  problem  is,  by  now,  well  Itnown 
to  everybody.  We  have  a  severe  short- 
age of  qualified  teachers  in  mathemat- 
ics, science,  and  engineering,  at  all 
levels,  in  elementary  schools,  as  well 
as  colleges  and  universities.  Only  a 
smaU  percentage  of  students  in  high 
schools  take  more  than  2  years' 
courses  in  mathematics  and  sciences. 
Even  fewer  then  enter  colleges  and 
universities  to  study  mathematics,  sci- 
ences, and  engineering.  More  Ph.  D. 
degrees  in  these  fields  are  earned  by 
graduate  students  from  foreign  coim- 
tries  than  by  American  citizens.  Re- 
search facilities  at  many  educational 
institutions  are  out  of  date.  In  con- 
trast, the  Germans,  Japanese,  Rus- 
sians, and  Chinese  are  paying  a  great 
deal  of  attention  to  science  and  techni- 
cal education. 

In  1958,  after  the  launching  of  Sput- 
nik Congress  passed  the  National  E>e- 
fense  Eklucation  Act,  as  part  of  an 
effort  to  compete  more  successfully 
with  the  Soviet  Union's  advancements 
in  technology.  Large  sums  of  money 


were  spent  in  educating  our  young  at 
all  levels— from  elementary  schools 
through  graduate  institutions.  We  suc- 
ceeded so  well  in  promoting  science 
teaching  that  we  were  able  to  land  an 
astronaut  on  the  Moon  in  1969.  Yet  by 
the  1970's.  many  of  our  highly  educat- 
ed ^ientists  and  engineers  could  not 
find  employment  in  industry  or  in  our 
schools  because  of  declining  opportu- 
nities in  business,  social  indifference 
to  science,  shrinldng  school  enroll- 
ments, and  reduced  interest  by  many 
firms  in  high-technology  products  and 
services. 

Today,  our  problem  is  significantly 
different  from  that  which  faced  us  in 
the  mid-1950's.  Not  only  do  we  still 
face  the  Soviet  threat,  which  has  not 
abated,  but  our  technological  leader- 
ship is  being  successfully  challenged 
by  other  Industrial  powers.  While  our 
national  research  and  development 
budget  has  stagnated,  other  countries 
have  increased  their  research  and  de- 
velopment fimds  close  to  our  rate  of 
spending.  Japan,  with  one-half  of  our 
population,  produces  the  same  nimiber 
of  electrical  engineers.  The  solutions 
to  all  these  problems  will  not  be  easy. 

Several  pieces  of  legislation  ad- 
dressed to  different  aspects  of  our  di- 
minishing scientific  leadership  have 
already  been  introduced.  Our  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives have  passed  legislation  to  address 
these  problems,  and  several  of  my 
Senate  colleagues  have  also  introduced 
bills.  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
them  to  develop  onmibus  legislation 
that  will  be  adequate  in  both  scope 
and  fimding  and  will  provide  the  Idnd 
of  support  that  will  not  result  in 
short-term  over-supply  of  technical 
and  scientifically  trained  people,  fol- 
lowed again  by  shortages  of  educators 
and  workers  in  highly  technical  fields. 

The  bill  that  I  am  introducing  today 
is  both  unique  and  modest  in  cost.  It 
authorizes  $12  million  a  year  to  bene- 
fit directly  between  100  to  200  institu- 
tions of  higher  education.  My  bill 
works  in  two  ways.  First,  it  will  help 
those  who  are  willing  to  help  them- 
selves and  are  eager  to  improve  their 
own  abilities  and  qualifications  to 
teach  others  and  thus  increase  the 
quality  of  their  institutions.  The  fol- 
lowing examples  wiU  make  clear  what 
I  have  in  mind.  There  are  many  col- 
leges and  universities  that  are  interest- 
ed in  improving  the  quality  of  their 
science  teaching.  They  may  be  in  a 
remote  area  not  within  commuting  dis- 
tance to  a  major  educational  institu- 
tion and  hence  have  no  easy  access  to 
most  recent  developments  in  mathe- 
matics, science,  and  engineering.  They 
may  be  in  financially  disadvantageous 
situations,  with  poor  research  facilities 
and  heavy  teaching  loads  for  the  fac- 
ulty members.  Or  they  may  have  an 
unusually  large  percentage  of  minori- 
ties whose  needs  and  backgrounds  may 


be  quite  different  from  students  in 
major  technical  universities. 

Under  this  bill,  faculty  members  at 
these  institutions  may  apply  for  a  fel- 
lowship to  spend  a  year  at  another  in- 
stitution where  the  fellowship  holder 
can  take  new  courses  and  work  on  a  re- 
search project  to  improve  their  profes- 
sional qualifications.  These  grantees 
would  then  return  to  their  original  in- 
stitutions better  qualified  to  improve 
the  general  level  of  instruction  and  to 
stimulate  student  involvement.  This 
bill  would  provide  funds  for  equipment 
purchase  and  reduced  teaching  loads, 
so  that  the  fellowship  recipient  can 
have  time  to  work  on  new  curricula 
and  have  money  to  purchase  new  re- 
search and  teaching  tools. 

Second,  my  bill  also  provides  oppor- 
tunities for  scientists  and  technicians 
to  help  others.  In  the  United  States 
there  are  many  first  rate  researchers 
and  educators  who  are  ranked  among 
the  top  in  the  world  in  their  special- 
ties. This  bill  will  offer  these  sklUed 
educators  and  researchers  an  opportu- 
nity to  go  to  institutions  where  their 
services  would  be  most  welcome  and 
especially  needed.  They  can  offer  new 
courses  which  may  be  of  interest  and 
importance  to  the  students  and  facul- 
ty members  at  the  institutions  where 
the  visitors  will  spend  a  year  in  resi- 
dence. These  visitors  can  also  share 
ideas  and  methods  of  teaching  and 
methods  of  research,  can  further  con- 
duct and  supervise  selected  research 
projects,  either  as  demonstrations  or 
original  research.  They  may  also  work 
with  people  in  the  college  community, 
give  lectures  to  popularize  mathemat- 
ics, science,  and  engineering,  or  con- 
duct other  community-related  activi- 
ties. This  bill,  therefore,  provides  op- 
portunities for  educators,  researchers, 
and  the  communities  to  get  acquainted 
with  each  other  and  to  exchange  ideas 
and  possible  solutions  to  scientific, 
technological,  and  educational  prob- 
lems. 

Today,  we  are  being  challenged  and 
tested  as  we  have  rarely  been  before. 
Not  only  should  our  top  technical  in- 
stitutions be  strengthened,  but  the 
quality  of  teaching  throughout  the 
educational  system  should  be  en- 
hanced. We  shall  be  much  stronger  as 
a  nation  and  a  much  better  competitor 
in  the  international  high-technology 
race  if  the  benefits  of  good  teaching 
are  distributed  evenly.  Our  success 
cannot  depend  on  only  a  shallow  elite 
but  rather  must  provide  all  our  stu- 
dents with  a  good  basic  education  with 
the  prospect  for  advancement.  This  at- 
tempt to  deal  with  less  well-to-do 
schools  and  students  is  a  unique  fea- 
ture of  this  measure,  and  I  urge  that  it 
be  given  favorable  consideration  as  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources marks  up  an  omnibus  science 
education  bill. 


Mr.  Presidmt.  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  this  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  ios« 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Science  and  Tech- 
nology Faculty  Exchange  and  Institutional 
Development  Act". 

FINDINGS  AND  PUBPOSK8 

Sk.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  scientific  literacy  of  the  general  public 
and  the  existence  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
personnel  with  the  knowledge  and  qualifica- 
tions to  pursue  careers  in  science  and  tech- 
nology are  essential  for  the  military  and 
economic  strength  of  the  Nation,  and  for  ef- 
ficient decisionmaking  and  management  at 
the  personal,  local,  and  national  level; 

(2)  at  present  there  are  not  enough  ade- 
quately trained  applicants  to  fill  advanced 
scientific  and  technological  positions  in  pri- 
vate Industry,  the  Government  and  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  there  is  a  shortage  of 
qualified  teachers  of  mathematics,  science, 
and  engineering  at  every  level  from  grade 
school  through  graduate  school; 

(3)  in  contrast,  other  industrialized  na- 
tions, especially  Japan  and  West  Germany, 
strongly  support  mathematics,  science,  and 
engineering  education,  and  as  a  result  have 
modernized  old  industries  and  are  creating 
new  industries  and  products,  competing 
with  the  United  States; 

(4)  the  successful  Pulbright-Hays  Fellow- 
ship Program  is  an  excellent  example  of  an 
exchange  program  to  help  promote  mutual 
understanding  and  aid  in  the  solution  of  the 
educational  problems  of  the  Nation; 

(5)  most  of  our  people  are  not  exposed  to 
the  high  qiuility  of  mathematics,  science, 
and  engineering  education  offered  at  the 
first  class  institutions  of  higher  education  in 
this  country;  and 

(6)  many  attend  small  colleges  in  remote 
areas  or  Institutions  serving  a  large  percent- 
age of  minority  students  or  economically 
disadvantaged  students,  and  the  faculty  at 
these  colleges  and  institutions  are  interested 
In  improving  their  qualifications  and  in  up- 
grading the  educational  level  at  eligible  in- 
stitutions. 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to— 

(1)  overcome  the  shortage  of  qualified 
teachers  in  the  fields  of  mathematics,  sci- 
ence, and  engineering  and  to  improve  the 
quality  of  teachers  in  such  fields  by— 

(A)  emphasizing  the  continuing  need  for 
excellence  in  science  and  technology  skills 
for  use  in  defense  industries  and  interna- 
tional competition; 

(B)  promoting  an  increased  interest  and  a 
better  understanding  of  the  fields  of  mathe- 
matics, science,  and  engineering;  and 

(C)  increasing  the  quality  of  teaching  and 
research  in  the  fields  of  mathematics,  sci- 
ence, and  engineering  at  institutions  of 
higher  education  where  such  improved  qual- 
ity is  needed;  and 

(2)  establish  an  exchange  of  accomplished 
faculty  and  researchers  from  institutions  of 
higher  education  to  eligible  institutions 
where  institutional  development  is  very 
much  in  need  and  thereby— 

(A)  promote  better  communication, 
mutual  understanding,  and  cooperation  be- 
tween accomplished  mathematicians,  scien- 
tists, and  engineers  from  institutions  of 
higher  education  at  which  they  are  serving 


the  faculty  and  students  at  eligible  Institu- 
tions in  which  visiting  factilty  and  reaeareb- 
ers  will  serve  under  the  program  established 
by  this  Act; 

(B)  demonstrate  an  improved  strength 
and  quality  of  education  in  the  United 
States  by  the  sharing  of  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience and  by  a  mutual  Improvement  in 
institution  and  research  at  eligible  Institu- 
tions and  other  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion; and 

(C)  provide  opportunities  for  profeasloaal 
development  of  faculty  members  that 
enable  faculty  members  to  return  to  the  eli- 
gible institutions  of  higher  education  from 
which  they  came  to  develop  and  Improve 
educational  programs  at  such  Institutions. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "Director"  means  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Science  Foundation; 

(2)  the  term  "eligible  institution"  means 
an  institution  of  higher  education  in  any 
State  which— 

(AKi)  has  an  enrollment  which  includes  a 
substantial  percentage  of  students  who  are 
members  of  a  minority  group  or  who  are 
economically  or  educationally  disadvantage; 
or 

(li)  is  located  in  a  community  that  is  not 
within  commuting  distance  of  a  major  insti- 
tution of  higher  education;  and 

(B)  demonstrates  a  commitment  to  meet 
the  special  educational  needs  of  students 
who  are  members  of  a  minority  group  or  are 
economically  or  educationally  disadvan- 
taged; 

(3)  the  term  "Foundation"  means  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation; 

(4)  the  term  "institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion" has  the  same  meaning  given  such  term 
under  section  1201(a)  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965;  and 

(5)  the  term  "State"  means  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  I>uerto  Rico.  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  the  North- 
ern Mariana  Islands. 

PaOGRAM  AXrrRORIZKD 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Foundation  is  authorized, 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  to  carry  out  a  visiting  faculty  program 
for  mathematicians,  scientists,  and  engi- 
neers with  experience  in  teaching  and  re- 
search who  desire  to  share  knowledge  or  ex- 
perience in  the  fields  of  mathematics,  sci- 
ence, or  engineering. 

(b)  The  Foundation  is  authorized,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  to 
award  fellowships  to  individuals  who  have 
demonstrated  an  interest  in  teaching  and 
research  in  the  fields  of  mathematics,  sci- 
ence, or  engineering  and  are  prepared  to 
return  to  the  institution  of  higher  education 
which  sponsors  the  individual. 

(cKl)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated (12,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1984 
and  for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year  ending 
prior  to  October  1,  1988,  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

(2)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  ad- 
ministrative expenses  for  the  fiscal  year 
1984  and  for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year 
prior  to  October  1, 1988. 

SELECTION  OF  VISITING  FACULTY  SCHOLARS 

Sec.  5.  (aXl)  The  Foundation  is  author- 
ized. In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  to  select  visiting  faculty  schol- 
ars to  participate  in  the  program  authorized 
by  this  section  from  among  scholars  who 
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desire  to  share  their  luiowledge  and  experi- 
ence at  eligible  institutions  and  who  submit 
an  application  in  accordance  with  subsec- 
tion (b). 

(3)  Any  individual  who— 

(AXl)  is  an  active  or  retired  faculty 
member  at  an  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion with  a  Doctor  of  Philosophy  or  equiva- 
lent degree  and  who  has  had  at  least  three 
years  experience  In  teaching  In  the  field  of 
mathematics,  science,  or  engineering; 

(ii)  Is  a  professional  staff  member  associat- 
ed with  a  research  facility  or  is  a  profession- 
al staff  member  employed  in  private  indus- 
try In  a  research  capacity  and  has  a  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  or  equivalent  degree  and  has 
had  at  least  three  years  experience  in  the 
field  of  research  related  to  mathematics,  sci- 
ence, or  engineering;  or 

(ill)  is  an  individual  with  unusual  talent  or 
accomplishment  in  the  fields  of  mathemat- 
ics, science,  or  engineering  determined  in  ac- 
cordance with  criteria  established  by  the  Di- 
rector, and 

(B)  wishes  to  participate  in  the  visiting 
faculty  program  authorized  by  this  section; 
shall  submit  an  application  In  accordance 
with  paragraph  (3)  to  the  Director  at  such 
time,  in  such  manner,  and  containing  or  ac- 
companied by  such  information  as  the  Di- 
rector may  require. 

(3)  Each  such  application  shall  contain— 

(A)  a  resume  of  the  individual  making  ap- 
plication together  with  a  list  of  publica- 
tions, if  any.  of  which  the  Individual  is  an 
author; 

(B)  a  plan  of  the  proposed  activities  to  be 
conducted  at  the  eligible  institution  selected 
by  the  applicant  Including  an  outline  of 
courses  to  be  taught,  the  type  of  research 
project  or  seminar  to  be  conducted,  and 
commimlty  services  related  to  the  teaching 
of  mathematics,  science,  and  engineering  to 
be  offered  to  the  community  served  by  the 
eligible  Institution:  and 

(C)  such  other  Information  as  the  Direc- 
tor may  reasonably  require. 

Each  application  shall  be  accompanied  by  a 
letter  of  acceptance  from  the  eligible  insti- 
tution selected  by  the  applicant. 

PACULTT  FELLOWSHIP  PROGRAM 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Foundation  is  authorized, 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  to  award  fellowships  to  individuals 
who  demonstrate  an  interest  in  teaching 
and  research  in  the  fields  of  mathematics, 
science,  or  engineering  and  who  agree  to 
return  to  the  sponsoring  eligible  institution 
after  the  completion  of  the  period  for  which 
the  fellowship  is  awarded. 

(b)  Any  eligible  institution  desiring  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  program  under  this  section 
shall  submit  an  application  to  the  Director 
at  such  time,  in  such  manner,  and  contain- 
ing or  accompanied  by  such  information  as 
the  Director  may  reasonably  require.  Each 
such  application  shall— 

(1)  be  made  on  behalf  of  a  full  time  facul- 
ty member  of  the  eligible  Institution  who— 

(A)  has  demonstrated  an  interest  in  teach- 
ing and  research  in  the  field  of  mathemat- 
ics, science,  or  engineering;  and 

(B)  has  agreed  to  return  to  the  sponsoring 
eligible  institution  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
period  of  study  and  research  for  which  the 
fellowship  is  awarded;  and 

(2)  describe  the  fellowship  program  for 
which  assistance  is  sought,  including  the  in- 
stitution of  higher  education  selected  by  the 
faculty  member  for  the  first  year  of  study 
under  the  program,  together  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  course  of  study,  research,  and 
teaching     activities     which     the     faculty 


member  will  undertake  for  the  first  year  of 
fellowship;  and 

(3)  contain  a  description  of  the  courses  of 
study,  research  projects,  and  plans  for  insti- 
tutional development  which  the  faculty 
member  will  undertake  upon  returning  to 
the  sponsoring  eligible  Institution. 

SUPPORT  FOR  VISmMG  SCHOLARS  AND  FXLLOWS; 
CONDITIONS 

Sec.  7.  (aXl)  Each  individual  selected 
under  section  5  may  participate  in  the  visit- 
ing faculty  program  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  two  years  and  must  participate  for  a 
period  of  at  least  one  semester  in  each  of 
the  two  years. 

(2)  Each  Visiting  faculty  member  who  is 
selected  in  accordance  with  section  5  shall 
receive  a  stipend  for  the  period  of  the  visit- 
ing faculty  program  at  the  eUglble  institu- 
tion which  shall  not  exceed  the  compensa- 
tion paid  to  the  faculty  member  in  the  year 
prior  to  the  year  the  faculty  member  par- 
ticipates in  the  program  under  this  Act  (in 
the  case  of  a  retired  member,  the  amount  of 
retired  compensation)  together  with  such 
adjustments  for  moving  expenses  and  other 
necessary  expenses  associated  with  visiting 
the  eligible  institution  as  the  Director  may 
establish. 

(3)  In  addition  each  faculty  member  par- 
ticipating in  the  visiting  faculty  program 
under  sections  may  receive  a  support  pay- 
ment not  to  exceed  $5,000  for  equipment, 
material,  and  supplies  necessary  for  projects 
to  be  carried  out  at  the  eligible  institution. 

(bKl)  Each  individual  selected  under  sec- 
tion 6  shall  participate  in  the  fellowship 
program  for  a  period  of  three  years. 

(2)(A)  A  faculty  member  who  is  awarded  a 
fellowship  under  the  provision  of  section  6 
shall  receive  for  the  first  year  of  the  fellow- 
ship period,  a  stipend  which  may  not  exceed 
the  compensation  paid  to  the  faculty 
member  in  the  year  prior  to  the  year  the 
faculty  member  participates  in  the  program 
under  this  Act  (in  the  case  of  a  retired 
member,  the  amount  of  retired  compensa- 
tion) together  with  such  adjustments  for 
moving  expenses  and  other  necessary  ex- 
penses associated  in  visiting  the  eligible  in- 
stitution as  the  Director  may  establish. 

(B)  Each  faculty  member  shall  for  the 
second  and  third  years  of  the  program  for 
which  the  fellowship  was  awarded  under 
the  provisions  of  section  6  receive  payments 
not  to  exceed  $15,000  for  each  such  year  de- 
termined in  accordance  with  criteria  estab- 
lished by  the  Director  for  the  costs  associat- 
ed with  research  and  curriculum  develop- 
ment by  the  faculty  member  at  the  eligible 
institution  to  which  the  faculty  member  re- 
turns. 

(3)  In  addition  a  faculty  member  partici- 
pating in  the  fellowship  program  authorized 
by  section  6  may  receive  a  support  payment 
for  the  first  year  of  such  program  not  to 
exceed  $5,000  for  equipment,  materials,  and 
supplies  necessary  to  carry  out  the  projects 
at  the  institution  of  higher  education  at 
which  research  and  courses  of  study  are 
taken. 

(c)  The  Foundation  is  authorized  to  re- 
quire reports  containing  such  information 
in  such  form  and  to  be  filed  at  such  time  as 
the  Foundation  determines  to  be  necessary 
with  respect  to  any  Individual  serving  as  a 
visiting  scholar  or  awarded  a  faculty  fellow- 
ship under  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Such 
report  shall  be  accompanied  by  such  certifi- 
cations as  the  Director  determines  to  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the 
Foundation  under  this  Act. 


AOMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS;  REPORTS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  the  Foundation  is  author- 
ized to— 

(1)  mipoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  except  that  in 
no  case  shall  employees  be  compensated  at  a 
rate  to  exceed  the  rate  provided  for  employ- 
ees in  grade  OS-18  of  the  General  Schedule 
set  forth  in  section  5332  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code; 

(2)  procure  temporary  and  intermittent 
services  of  experts  and  consultants  as  are 
necessary  to  the  extent  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 3109  of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code,  but 
at  rates  not  to  exceed  the  rate  specified  at 
the  time  of  such  service  for  grade  OS-18  of 
section  5332  of  such  title; 

(3)  prescribe  such  regulations  as  it  deems 
necessary  governing  the  manner  in  which 
its  functions  shall  be  carried  out; 

(4)  receive  money  and  other  property  do- 
nated, bequeathed,  or  devised,  vrithout  con- 
dition or  restriction  other  than  it  be  used 
for  the  puriKxses  of  this  Act;  and  to  use,  sell, 
or  otherwise  dispose  of  such  property  for 
the  puriKtse  of  carrying  out  the  functions  of 
the  Foundation  under  this  Act; 

(5)  accept  and  utilize  the  services  of  volun- 
tary and  noncompensated  personnel  and  re- 
imburse them  for  travel  expenses,  including 
per  diem,  as  authorized  by  section  5703  of 
title  5,  United  SUtes  Code; 

(6)  enter  into  contracts,  grants,  or  other 
arrangements,  or  modifications  thereof,  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and 
such  contracts  or  modifications  thereof 
may,  with  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of 
the  members  of  the  National  Science  Board, 
be  entered  into  without  performance  or 
other  bonds,  and  without  regard  to  section 
3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended 
(41  U.S.C.  5); 

(7)  make  advances,  progress,  and  other 
payments  which  the  Foundation  deems  nec- 
essary under  this  Act  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  section  3324  of  title  31,  United 
States  Code;  and 

(8)  make  other  necessary  expenditures, 
(b)  The  Director  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal 

year  shall  prepare  and  submit  a  report  to 
the  President  and  to  the  Congress.  Each 
such  report  shall  contain  a  description  of 
the  activities  assisted  under  this  Act,  an 
analysis  of  the  programs  supported  with 
such  assistance  together  with  such  recom- 
mendations, including  recommendations  for 
legislation,  as  the  Foundation  deems  appro- 
priate.* 


By  Mr.  BAUCUS: 
S.  1057.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  place  a  cap 
on  the  reduction  in  individual  income 
tax  rates,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

TAX  RATE  EQUITY  ACT 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  week  I  outlined  several  actions 
that  I  believe  are  needed  to  insure  eco- 
nomic recovery.  There  are  no  quick 
fixes  that  will  produce  an  economic  re- 
covery. 

But  there  are  several  actions  that 
Congress  can  take  that  will  make  sure 
the  economy  does  not  slip  back  into 
recession.  One  of  the  most  critical 
steps  is  to  reduce  the  Federal  budget 
deficit.  I  outlined  several  ways  to  cut 
the  deficit  through  steady,  year-by- 


year  reductions.  The  legislation  I  am 
introducing  today  is  a  key  part  of  that 
strategy.  This  legislation  would  cut 
the  deficit  by  some  $6  billion,  while 
also  making  sure  that  middle-income 
taxpayers  will  receive  the  income  tax 
cut  scheduled  for  July  1. 

BACKGROUND 

The  tax  cut  enacted  in  the  Economic 
Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981.  or  "ERTA." 
actually  consists  of  three  cuts. 

First,  in  1981.  the  maximum  tax  rate 
was  reduced  from  70  to  50  percent  and 
overall  tax  rates  were  reduced  by  5 
percent.  Second,  in  1982.  overall  tax 
rates  were  further  reduced  by  10  per- 
cent. Third,  in  July  1983.  overall  rates 
are  scheduled  to  be  reduced  by  an- 
other 10  percent.  The  cumulative 
effect  of  these  cuts  will  be  to  reduce 
overall  tax  rates  by  about  23  percent. 

When  President  Reagan  proposed 
this  3-year  tax  cut.  he  predicted  that  It 
would  not  create  larger  deficits,  be- 
cause "the  economy  will  be  rapidly 
growing  in  response  to  [the]  tax 
changes  and  the  other  parts  of  tmy] 
program  *  *  *." 

Unfortunately,  the  President's  pre- 
diction was  wrong.  The  collision  be- 
tween his  supply-side  fiscal  policy  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board's  tight 
monetary  policy  caused  interest  rates 
to  soar.  This,  in  turn,  caused  a  devas- 
tating recession  that  pushed  unem- 
ployment and  banlcruptcies  to  record 
levels. 

The  recession  also  created  a  fiscal 
deficit  so  huge  that  it  threatens  to  re- 
kindle high  interest  rates  and  choke 
off  any  potential  for  a  healthy  recov- 
ery, especially  in  the  "out"  years. 

CAPPING  THE  TAX  CUT 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  propose  this  leg- 
islation. Everybody  loves  a  tax  cut. 
But  we  must  face  facts.  The  ERTA  tax 
cut  did  not  increase  Federal  revenues, 
as  the  supply-siders  predicted  it  would. 
And  now,  with  the  deficit  at  $200  bil- 
lion and  rising,  we  simply  cannot 
afford  to  make  the  full  third-year  cut. 
It  increases  the  deficit  too  much. 

There  are,  however,  two  competing 
considerations. 

The  first  competing  consideration  is 
fairness.  The  way  the  overall  3-year 
tax  cut  worlcs  out.  upper  income  tax- 
payers receive  most  of  their  tax  cut  in 
the  first  year— in  the  form  of  the  re- 
duction of  the  maximum  tax  rate  from 
70  to  50  percent— but  middle  and  lower 
income  taxpayers  receive  most  of 
theirs  in  the  later  2  years.  This  means 
that  a  complete  repeal  of  the  third- 
year  tax  cut  would  leave  upper  income 
taxpayers  with  more  of  their  original- 
ly planned  tax  cut  than  middle  and 
lower  income  taxpayers.  That  would 
be  unfair. 

The  second  competing  consideration 
is  stimulating  economic  recovery.  This 
third-year  tax  cut  happens  to  come  at 
a  time  when  it  can  provide  a  needed 
kick  to  stimulate  economic  recovery. 
This  means  that  a  complete  repeal  of 


the  third-year  tax  cut  might  dampen 
the  recovery.  That  would  be  imwise. 

Therefore,  we  must  balance  these 
competing  considerations.  We  must 
limit  the  third-year  tax  cut,  but  not  so 
much  that  middle  and  low  income  tax- 
payers are  treated  unfairly  or  that 
economic  recovery  Is  significantly 
dampened. 

This  balance  can  be  acliieved  by  cap- 
ping the  tax  cut.  That  is  what  the  Tax 
Rate  Equity  Act  I  am  intrcxlucing 
today  does.  It  limits  the  amount  of  the 
third-year  tax  cut  to  $700.  Such  a  limit 
would  reduce  the  Federal  deficit  by  $6 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1984,  $7  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1985.  $7  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1986,  $8  billion  in  fiscal  year  1987. 
and  $9  billion  in  fiscal  year  1988.  At 
the  same  time,  such  a  limit  would 
permit  a  couple  earning  about  $35,000 
and  filing  a  Joint  return  to  receive 
their  full  10-percent  tax  cut.  Above 
that,  the  effective  percentage  of  the 
cut  would  diminish. 

Mr.  President.  I  offer  this  legislation 
not  only  as  a  balance  between  compet- 
ing policy  considerations,  but  also  as  a 
potential  compromise— between  those 
who  want  to  reduce  deficits  at  any  cost 
and  those  who  refuse  to  admit  that 
the  ERTA  tax  cut  did  not  live  up  to 
expectations.  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  endorse  the  compromise 
and  help  me  enact  tills  legislation  into 
law.* 

By  Mr.  WEICKER  (for  himself, 
Mr.  D'Amato,  and  Mr.  Dodd): 
S.  1058.  A  bill  providing  for  the  reso- 
lution of  the  current  rail  labor  dispute 
in  Connecticut  and  New  York,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

RESOLUTION  OF  METRO  NORTH  RAIL  DISPXTTE 

•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  to  pro- 
vide for  a  resolution  to  the  current 
lat>or  dispute  between  two  commuter 
authorities— the  Connecticut  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  (ConnDOT) 
and  the  Metropolitan  Transportation 
Authority  (MTA)— and  certain  em- 
ployees of  the  United  Transportation 
Union  (UTU). 

The  reason  I  am  Introducing  legisla- 
tion at  this  time  is  that  nearly  90,000 
commuters  In  the  New  York/Connecti- 
cut area  have  been  without  rail  service 
for  more  than  5  weelts.  The  continued 
interruption  of  rail  service  to  the 
region  poses  a  severe  threat  to  its  eco- 
nomic viability  and  to  the  health, 
safety,  and  welfare  of  the  commuters 
who  depend  on  this  service. 

I  would  prefer  to  see  a  resolution  of 
this  labor  dispute  through  the  collec- 
tive-bargaining process.  This  process 
has  long  been  the  mainstay  of  labor- 
management  contract  proceedings  in 
this  country,  and  I  believe  that  it 
should  continue  to  prevail  as  the 
means  by  which  such  contracts  are  ne- 
gotiated. Last  week,  I  joined  my  good 
friend  Senator  D'Amato  in  supporting 


Gov.  Mario  Cuomo's  call  for  roimd- 
the-clock  negotiations. 

However,  as  of  midnight  on  Sunday. 
April  10.  those  negotiations  had 
broken  down,  with  the  parties  firmly 
entrenched  in  their  respective  posi- 
tions. They  had  reached  an  impasse  on 
the  major  outstanding  issue— manage- 
ment's prerogative  to  set  crew  size 
versus  the  principle  of  "crew  con- 
sist"—labor's  term  for  a  guaranteed 
number  of  trainmen  per  number  of 
cars.  It  now  appears  that  all  channels 
for  resolution  of  this  dispute  through 
the  collective-bargaining  process  have 
been  exhausted.  Therefore,  Senator 
D'Amato— who  joins  me  in  introducing 
this  legislation— and  I  urge  our  col- 
leagues to  recognize  the  intractibllity 
of  this  situation  and  to  support  this 
legislation. 

The  strike  stems  from  the  transfer 
of  itul  service  operations  from  Conrall 
to  a  newly  formed  subsidiary  of  the 
MTA.  the  Metro-North  Corp.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  Northeast  Rail  Services  Act 
(NERSA).  Congress  directed  that  Con- 
rail  be  relieved  of  its  commuter  raU  ob- 
ligations by  January  1.  1983,  in  an 
effort  to  make  Conrall  a  more  efficient 
freight  rail  system.  The  legislation  es- 
tablished a  process  for  transferring 
commuter  rail  service  operations  to 
either  a  subsidiary  of  Amtrak— the 
Amtrak  Commuter  Service  Corpo- 
ration—or the  commuter  authorities. 
The  MTA  and  ConnDOT  chose  to  take 
over  the  service  themselves  and  en- 
tered into  negotiations  with  the  vari- 
ous unions,  successfully  securing  con- 
tracts with  all  but  the  UTU  by  the 
transfer  date.  

Pursuant  to  section  510  of  NERSA. 
the  commuter  authorities  and  the 
UTU  exhausted  all  mean  of  resolving 
the  outstanding  issues  of  rules,  pay, 
and  working  condition,  including  sub- 
mitting the  dispute  to  a  Presidential 
emergency  board  convened  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  States  of  New  York  and 
Connecticut  on  October  1.  Although 
the  emergency  board  recommenda- 
tions were  rejected  by  the  UTU,  serv- 
ice did  begin  on  January  1  when 
Metro-North  took  over  from  ConralL 
Continued  efforts  to  achieve  a  resolu- 
tion through  collective  bargaining 
failed  to  yield  a  solution,  and  the  UTU 
went  on  strike  on  March  7,  1983. 

I  have  met  with  the  parties  and  kept 
in  close  communication  with  the 
States  of  Connecticut  and  New  York 
for  bVi  weeks.  With  no  end  in  sight,  it 
is  now  my  responsibility,  and  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Congress,  to  ques- 
tion the  cost  trarne  by  groups  not 
party  to  the  negotiations— the  com- 
muters and  businesses  of  the  two 
States. 

For  my  constituents  in  Connecticut, 
the  strike  has  been  an  unmitigated 
hardship  over  which  they  have  had  no 
control.  The  State  of  Connecticut  is  to 
be  strongly  commended  for  its  efforts 
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to  provide  alternative  transportation 
service  by  bus.  Some  have  chosen  the 
bus  and  subway  route.  Others  have 
formed  carpools,  and  some  large  com- 
pwiies  have  resorted  to  van  pools. 
However,  the  New  Haven  rail  line  is  an 
essential  service  for  which  there  is  no 
real  substitute.  The  existing  highways 
to  and  from  New  York  City  and  New 
Haven  are  already  badly  congested 
and  the  additional  traffic  forced  onto 
these  limited  arteries  threatens  public 
safety.  At  best,  traveling  time  has  dou- 
bled during  the  strike. 

Costs  have  also  skyrocketed.  A 
monthly  rail  commuter  ticket  from 
Oreenwich,  Conn.,  the  closest  in  town 
to  New  York,  costs  just  over  $100.  The 
cost  for  bus  and  subway  for  4  weeks  is 
at  least  $190.  From  points  farther 
north  and  east,  the  costs  are  signifi- 
cantly greater. 

B4r.  President,  while  we  do  not  yet 
have  all  the  supporting  documenta- 
tion, it  is  clear  that  the  strike  also  has 
had  a  serious  impact  on  businesses 
throughout  the  region,  which  is.  of 
course,  a  major  metropolitan  center. 
Should  the  strike  continue,  the  eco- 
nomic viability  of  the  area  could  be 
threatened.  With  these  various  facts 
in  mind,  we  feel  we  have  no  choice  but 
to  seek  action  on  the  Federal  level. 

The  bill  I  am  Introducing  today  is 
similar  to  legislation  introduced  by 
Congressman  Stewart  McKinnxy  on 
April  12,  1983.  It  provides  for  immedi- 
ate restoration  of  commuter  rail  serv- 
ice on  the  New  Haven  and  Harlem  and 
Hudson  lines  and  submits  outstanding 
issues  to  binding  arbitration.  The  con- 
ductors would  return  to  work  imder 
contract  provisions  already  agreed  to 
by  the  parties  at  midnight  of  April  10, 
the  last  formal  bargaining  session 
called  by  the  Federal  mediator.  I  be- 
lieve this  provision  preserves  compro- 
mises and  agreements  achieved  to  date 
by  the  two  parties.  Until  outstanding 
Issues  are  resolved,  the  UTU  would  op- 
erate under  rules  which  were  in  effect 
before  the  takeover  from  Conrail, 
prior  to  January  1, 1983. 

A  tripartite  arbitration  board,  con- 
sisting of  a  member  chosen  by  each 
side  and  a  third  member  jointly  agreed 
to  by  the  union  and  transit  authority, 
would  then  determine  the  crew  size 
and  any  other  imdecided  Issues. 

If  the  two  parties  fail  to  agree  on  a 
third  member  within  45  days,  the  Gov- 
ernors of  New  York  and  Connecticut 
will  jointly  make  the  appointment 
within  10  days. 

The  two  parties  would  then  have  10 
more  days  to  present  their  arguments, 
and  the  arbitrators  then  would  have 
30  days  to  issue  a  decision,  which 
would  be  binding  on  the  parties.  Under 
the  process  envisioned  in  the  legisla- 
tion, a  final  decision  would  be  handed 
down  by  the  arbitrator  with  95  days  of 
enactment  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  would 
achieve     two     desirable     courses     of 


action— the  resimxption  of  commuter 
rail  service  for  the  States  of  Connecti- 
cut and  New  York  and  the  resolution 
of  a  very  difficult  issue,  which  the 
unions  and  commuter  authorities  seem 
unable  to  reach  agreement  on.  I  be- 
lieve the  people  of  Connecticut  and 
New  York  have  suffered  long  enough. 
It  is  my  intention  to  hold  hearings  on 
this  matter  as  soon  as  possible.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  resolving 
this  difficult  impasse.* 
•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  join  my  friend  from  Connecticut,  Mr. 
Weicker.  in  introducing  legislation 
which  will  end  the  labor  dispute  be- 
tween Metro-North,  a  subsidiary  cor- 
poration of  the  Metropolitan  Trans- 
portation Authority,  and  the  employ- 
ees of  the  United  Transportation 
Union  (UTU). 

On  March  7,  after  exhausting  all  of 
the  labor  provisions  of  the  Northeast 
Rail  Service  Act  of  1981,  the  UTU 
commenced  a  strike  against  Metro- 
North,  a  strike  which  is  well  into  its 
sixth  week.  For  6  weeks  now,  90,000 
commuters  from  Westchester  and 
Connecticut  have  suffered  a  tremen- 
dous hardship  as  a  result  of  this  job 
action  on  Metro-North.  Thousands  of 
our  commuters  are  wasting  hours  and 
hours  getting  to  and  from  work  each 
day  and  spending  additional  dollars  on 
alternate  means  of  transportation. 

Over  the  last  several  weeks,  I  have 
heard  from  constituents  who  arrive 
late  to  work.  This  has  a  detrimental 
impact  on  the  economy  of  the  metro- 
politan area.  I  have  also  been  contact- 
ed by  working  mothers  and  fathers 
who.  as  a  result  of  this  strike,  come 
home  late  to  their  families  each  night. 

A  dispute  between  the  622  members 
of  the  UTU  and  Metro-North  has  com- 
pletely halted  operations  on  these  rail 
lines.  The  one  unresolved  issue  at  the 
bargaining  table  deals  with  the  deter- 
mination of  crew  sizes— also  known  as 
crew  consists.  It  is  time  to  settle  this 
issue,  and  this  strike  and  resume  serv- 
ice for  the  90,000  commuters.  More- 
over, it  is  high  time  to  get  the  balance 
of  the  over  4,000  employees  who  work 
on  the  lines  and  have  reached  agree- 
ments with  the  company  back  to  work. 
I  know  these  men  and  women  would 
certainly  prefer  to  be  working. 

My  decision  to  enter  this  dispute  did 
not  come  easy.  The  labor  law  of  this 
country  is  founded  on  the  principle  of 
private  collective  bargaining.  I  am 
committed  to  the  principle  of  collec- 
tive bargaining  and  could  support  leg- 
islative intervention  in  these  matters 
only  under  compelling  circumstances. 
Such  circumstances  exist  here. 

Mr.  President,  during  my  tenure  as 
Senator  from  New  York,  I  have  been 
an  ardent  supporter  of  mass  transpor- 
tation and  believe  it  is  vital  to  our  eco- 
nomic vitality  as  a  nation.  I  was  one  of 
the  principal  authors  of  the  mass  tran- 
sit reauthorization  legislation  signed 
by  the  President  in  January.  I  fear 


that  this  prolonged  strike  might  result 
In  commuters  turning  from  the  trains 
and  back  to  the  highways.  The  New 
York  metropolitan  area  simply  cannot 
tolerate  this  increased  congestion  of 
the  roads  entering  New  York  City. 
Moreover,  decreased  rldershlp  will  ul- 
timately lead  to  service  cutbacks 
which  in  turn  will  hurt  the  employees 
on  the  lines. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is 
really  quite  simple.  It  would  call  for 
the  employees  to  return  to  work  im- 
mediately so  that  service  may  resume 
on  the  Harlem,  Hudson  and  New 
Haven  lines.  All  issues  which  have 
been  agreed  to  between  Metro-North 
and  the  union  prior  to  April  11  wiU 
take  effect,  and  those  issues  on  which 
there  is  no  agreement  will  be  submit- 
ted to  binding  arbitration.  The  bill 
provides  a  mechanism  for  the  selection 
of  the  arbitrating  panel.  As  I  have 
stated,  it  is  my  understanding  that 
only  one  issue  remains  to  be  resolved— 
the  crew  consist  issue. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing.  I  do  want 
to  reiterate  my  commitment  to  collec- 
tive bargaining.  But  this  situation  is 
unique.  A  vital  transportation  network 
has  been  crippled.  The  parties  have 
engaged  in  exhaustive  collective  bar- 
gaining. A  real  impasse  has  been 
reached.  In  the  final  analysis,  this  leg- 
islation represents  an  attempt  to  build 
a  consensus  around  a  solution  which 
will  bring  about  a  fair  settlement  for 
the  parties  and  an  end  to  this  strike. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  measure.* 


By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself,  Mr. 
DouENici,     Mr.     Percy,     Mrs. 
Kassebaum,  Mr.  Pressler,  Mr. 
Grassley,    Mr.    Wilson,    Mr. 
Roth,      Mr.      Hoixings,      Mr. 
Cohen,  Mr.  Glenn,  Mr.  Tson- 
GAS,    Mr.    Bentsen,    Mr.    Sar- 
BANES,  Mr.  C^HiLES,  Mr.  DeCon- 
ciNi,  Mr.  MoYNiHAN,  Mr.  Bur- 
dick.  Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  Coch- 
ran, and  Mr.  Bumpers): 
S.J.  Res.  83.  Joint  resolution  to  rec- 
ognize   Senior   Center    Week    during 
Senior  Citizen  Month  as  proclaimed 
by  the  President;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

SENIOR  CENTER  WEEK 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  to  offer  today,  along  with  my 
distinguished  colleague  and  ranking 
member  of  the  Senate  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging,  Senator  Glenn,  and 
19  cosponsors  a  Senate  joint  resolution 
designating  the  week  of  May  8  {o  be 
"Senior  Center  Week." 

Mr.  President,  traditionally.  May  of 
each  year  is  designated  as  Older  Amer- 
icans Month.  It  is  a  month  set  aside  to 
acknowledge  and  honor  older  persons 
for  their  valuable  contributions  to  our 
Nation.  Older  Americans  Month  Is 
celebrated  across  the  country  by 
senior  citizen  organizations,  local  gov- 


ernments, and  other  community 
groups.  Senior  Center  Week  will  Illus- 
trate that  communities  and  older  citi- 
zens are  increasingly  accepting  senior 
centers  as  the  primary  source  in  the 
community  for  social  as  well  as  service 
needs  of  the  older  person. 

Senior  centers  are  an  integral  part 
of  our  Nation's  policy  for  older  people. 
Today,  local  communities  support  over 
8,000  centers  operating  in  all  parts  of 
our  Nation.  Senior  center  programs 
serve  over  5  million  older  persons  and 
range  from  small  programs  in  church 
halls  to  extensive  multipurpose  cen- 
ters offering  services  from  nutrition  to 
counseling.  Wherever  they  are,  they 
have  one  thing  in  conunon— these  pro- 
grams provide  services  and  activities 
which  enhance  and,  in  many  cases, 
extend  the  quality  of  life  of  older  per- 
sons. 

Congress  recognized  the  value  of 
senior  centers  when  it  established  a 
separate  program  under  the  Older 
Americans  Act  to  develop  multipur- 
pose senior  centers  where  older  per- 
sons could  go  for  a  variety  of  services 
such  as  health  and  legal  services  under 
one  roof.  This  program  continues 
today  under  the  auspices  of  title  III-B 
of  the  Older  Americans  Act,  and  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  I  will  work  to  insure 
that  'senior  centers  remain  a  visible 
part  of  the  Older  Americans  Act. 

Senior  Center  Week  will  give  atten- 
tion to  centers  across  the  country  that 
are  responding  in  creative  ways  to 
older  individuals  who  are  at  risk,  those 
who  are  more  frail  and  more  depend- 
ent than  their  able  bodied  counter- 
parts. The  work  senior  centers  do  com- 
plements, in  a  very  real  sense,  our  ef- 
forts to  promote  alternatives  to  insti- 
tutionalization for  older  persons.  They 
supply  the  types  of  preventive  services 
which  are  so  critical  to  older  persons 
who  need  a  small  amount  of  help  in 
order  to  remain  independent. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  proud  to  sponsor 
this  resolution  on  senior  centers  to 
promote  the  recognition  they  so  richly 
deserve.* 

•  Mr.  GlENN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues in  introducing  this  joint  reso- 
lution to  designate  the  week  of  May  8 
as  "Senior  Center  Week." 

During  the  month  of  May,  senior  cit- 
izen organizations.  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, and  community  groups  will 
celebrate  "Older  Americans  Month." 
This  special  month  gives  us  an  oppor- 
tunity to  recognize  and  honor  older 
persons  for  their  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  our  Nation.  One  place  in  the 
community  where  older  persons 
gather  on  a  daily  basis  is  the  senior 
center— a  facility  that  has  become 
firmly  established  in  the  fabric  of 
American  social  agencies. 

Since  1943,  when  the  first  senior 
center  was  established  in  New  York 
City,  the  senior  center  concept  has 


grown  Into  a  nationwide  service 
system  utilized  by  over  8.000  communi- 
ties. Hardly  a  city  or  town  is  without 
one.  Communities  and  older  citizens 
are  increasingly  accepting  senior  cen- 
ters as  the  primary  source  in  the  com- 
munity for  the  social  as  well  as  the 
service  needs  of  older  adults.  With 
Federal  assistance  and  State  and  local 
resources,  senior  centers  provide  nutri- 
tion programs,  counseling,  health  and 
legal  services,  social  activities,  and  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  older 
Americans.  Senior  centers  have 
become  the  focal  point  on  the  local 
level  for  senior  citizen  activities. 

When  we  study  the  growth  of  senior 
centers,  we  realize  that  their  prolifera- 
tion is  closely  related  to  the  flow  of 
Federal  dollars  made  available  by  pas- 
sage of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1965.  Today,  senior  centers  are  provid- 
ed for  through  title  III-B  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act.  The  recognition  of 
Senior  Center  Week  reaffirms  our  sup- 
port for  senior  centers  as  a  prominent 
part  of  the  Older  Americans  Act. 

I  am  pleased  to  sponsor  this  resolu- 
tion which  highlights  senior  centers 
and  honors  their  dedicated  personnel 
for  the  important  work  they  do  on 
behalf  of  our  seniors.  Through  the 
neighborhood  senior  center,  a  senior 
citizen  can  remain  active,  associate 
with  friends,  and  obtain  necessary 
services.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  resolution  for  Senior  Center 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  honored  to  be  joining  my  col- 
leagues in  sponsoring  this  resolution 
to  designate  the  week  of  May  8  as 
"Senior  Center  Week."  It  is  very  ap- 
propriate. May  has  already  been  desig- 
nated as  the  month  in  which  all  of  us 
recognize  the  contributions  of  older 
Americans. 

In  recent  years,  senior  centers  have 
become  a  strong  link  between  retired 
citizens  and  the  communities  in  which 
they  live.  Many  networks  have  been 
formed  at  these  sites.  The  network  of 
support  is  highly  publicized.  It  in- 
cludes nutrition  programs  and  trans- 
portation services  which  benefit  senior 
citizens.  There  is  also  the  educational 
network  which  provides  opportimities 
for  participants  to  explore  new  areas 
from  ceramics  to  Spanish.  Finally, 
there  is  the  important  network  of 
friendship,  encouraged  by  social  activi- 
ties such  as  field  trips,  and  Saturday 
night  dances. 

Senior  centers  offer  a  way  to  reach 
our  goal  of  economic  and  socisd  inde- 
pendence for  Americans  at  all  ages. 
Therefore,  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  call 
upon  the  President  to  proclaim  a  spe- 
cial week  during  the  month  of  May  to 
acknowledge  the  role  that  senior  cen- 
ters play  in  our  society.* 

•  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  enthusiastically  join  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Senate  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Aging  in  the  resolution  declar- 


ing the  week  of  May  8  as  "Senior 
CentwWeek." 

All  D(  us  in  this  Chamber  have 
supped  at  the  tables  of  these  warm 
and  friendly  havens  of  our  States'  el- 
derly citizens.  During  these  visits  we 
have  been  privileged  to  discuss  nation- 
al and  local  issues  with  those  whose 
experience  and  counsel  have  come  to 
count  on— rich  and  poor  alike. 

I  urge  all  Members  of  the  Senate 
that  during  May,  they  remember  the 
senior  centers  and  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  that  created  them.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  19 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  Douenici)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  19,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Em- 
ployee Retirement  Income  Security 
Act  of  1974  and  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  assure  equality  of  eco- 
nomic opportunities  for  women  and 
men  under  retirement  plans. 

8.  57 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Pressler)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  57,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code  relating 
to  the  sexual  exploitation  of  children. 
8.  is« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Johnston)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  159,  a  bill  to  amend  section 
1086(c)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
to  provide  for  payment  under  the 
CHAMPUS  program  of  certain  health 
care  expenses  incurred  by  certain 
members  and  former  members  of  the 
uniformed  services  and  their  depend- 
ents to  the  extent  that  such  expenses 
are  not  payable  under  medicare. 

8.  209 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Packwood)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  209,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Controlled  Substances  Act  to  establish 
a  temporary  program  imder  which 
heroin  would  be  made  available 
through  qualified  hospital  pharmacies 
for  the  relief  of  pain  of  cancer  pa- 
tients. 

S.  27X 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  DuRENBERGER)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  272,  a  bill  to  improve 
small  business  access  to  Federal  pro- 
curement information. 

S.  427 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baucus,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens),  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  LuGAR),  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Danporth),  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings), 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mrs.  Haw- 
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Knrs),  the  Senator  from  South  Caroli- 
na (Mr.  Thusmomd),  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  BxnioiCK) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  427,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  remove  certain  limita- 
tions on  charitable  contributions  of 
certain  literary,  musical,  or  artistic 
compositions. 

S.  474 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cochban,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
IvotTTE)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
474.  a  bill  to  amend  tiUe  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  protec- 
tion of  Government  witnesses  in  crimi- 
nal proceedings. 

S.  S40 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ctoldwatkr, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mrs.  Hawkins),  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  LUGAR),  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (tSx.  Jepsen),  and  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  540,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
to  establish  a  National  Institute  of  Ar- 
thritis and  Musculoslieletal  and  Skin 
Diseases,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  5T1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dodd,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Sarbanes),  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Motnihan),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  572,  a 
bill  to  provide  emergency  assistance 
for  children. 

S.  602 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Hawkins,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings),  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Denton),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  Gorton), 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Mat- 
TiNGLT),  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Laxalt),  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Wallop)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  602,  a  bill  to  provide 
for  the  broadcasting  of  accurate  infor- 
mation to  the  people  of  C^ba,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  629 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr.  Specter)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  629,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  increase  the 
per  diem  rate  payable  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  States  providing 
domiciliary,  nursing  home,  and  hospi- 
tal care  to  veterans  in  State  homes. 

S.  668 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Pressler)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  668,  a  bill  to  reform 
Federal  criminal  sentencing  proce- 
dures. 

s.  s»i 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Armstrong, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  LuGAR)  and  the  Senator  from 
North    Carolina    (Mr.    Helms)    were 


added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  691,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to 
establish  a  new  veterans'  educational 
assistance  program  and  a  veterans' 
supplemental  educational  assistance 
program,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  760 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Hollings)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  760.  a  bill  to  impose  a 
moratorium  on  offshore  oil  and  gas 
leasing,  certain  licensing  and  permit- 
ting, and  approval  of  certain  plans, 
with  respect  to  geographical  areas  lo- 
cated in  the  Pacific  Ocean  off  the 
coastline  of  the  State  of  California, 
and  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  off  the 
State  of  Massachusetts. 

S.  911 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Proxmire)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  911,  a  bill  to  establish  a 
Commission  to  make  recommenda- 
tions for  changes  in  the  role  of  non- 
party multicandidate  political  action 
committees  in  the  financing  of  cam- 
paigns of  candidates  for  Federal  office. 

S.  986 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Buroick)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  986.  a  bill  to  repeal  em- 
ployer reporting  requirements  with  re- 
spect to  tips. 

sniATE  JOIHT  RKSOLITTIGN  19 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Pryor),  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Rollings)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  19,  a  joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to 
designate  the  period  August  26,  1983, 
through  August  30,  1983,  as  "National 
Psychology  Days." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  41 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stafford,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  MoYNiHAN),  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Jepsen),  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  (jORTon),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  (Mr.  Armstrong), 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Zor- 
iNSKY),  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Levin),  and  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
41,  a  joint  resolution  to  authorize  and 
request  the  President  to  designate  the 
week  of  April  10,  1983,  through  April 
16,  1983,  as  "National  Education  For 
Business  Week." 

senate  joint  resolution  61 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Andrews,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Cochran),  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles),  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Hollings),  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Moynihan).  the  Senator 


from  Hawaii  (Mr.  iHoxnrE).  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis).  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Heinz),  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens),  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Dixon),  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  LuGAR),  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Hit.  Buroick).  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond)  were  sulded  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  61.  a  Joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  week  of 
May  22,  1983.  through  May  28.  1983. 
as  "National  Digestive  Diseases  Aware- 
ness Week." 

senate  joint  resolution  66 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  QuAYLE).  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Glenn),  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Cochran),  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Andrews),  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Lugar),  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pryor), 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Abdnor),  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick),  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford),  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
ungs),  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph),  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens), 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Symms), 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
TsoNGAs),  and  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Weicker)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
66,  a  joint  resolution  to  authorize  and 
request  the  President  to  designate 
May  6,  1983.  as  "National  Nurse  Rec- 
ognition Day." 

senate  joint  resolution  68 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Mitchell),  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 68.  a  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  designate 
July  16.  1983.  as  "National  Atomic 
Veterans'  Day." 

senate  joint  RESOLITTION  78 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gorton,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  DeConcini)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  78. 
a  Joint  resolution  to  authorize  and  re- 
quest the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  April  24,  through 
April  30.  1983.  as  'National  Organ  Do- 
nation Awareness  Week." 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  6 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boschwitz. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Matsunaga)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 6,  a  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  Federal  CJovemment  should 
maintain  current  efforts  in  Federal 
nutrition  progrsmtis  to  prevent  in- 
creases in  domestic  hunger. 


SENATE  RBSOLUnOH  90 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Byrd)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  90,  a  res- 
olution expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  Soviet  (3ovemment 
should  immediately  release  Anatoly 
Shcharansky  and  allow  him  to  emi- 
grate. 


RESOLU- 

TO    THE 

OLDER 


SENATE    CONCURRENT 
■nON     24— RELATING 
OBSERVA-nON        OF 
AMERICANS  MONTH 

!i4rs.  HAWKINS  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing concurrent  resolution;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary: 

S.  Con.  Res.  24 

Whereas  older  Americans  have  contribut- 
ed many  years  of  service  to  their  families, 
their  communities,  and  the  Nation; 

Whereas  the  population  of  the  United 
States  is  comprised  of  a  large  percentage  of 
older  Americans  representing  a  wealth  of 
knowledge  and  experience; 

Whereas  acknowledgment  should  be  given 
to  older  Americans  for  the  contributions 
they  continue  to  make  to  their  communities 
and  the  Nation;  and 

Whereas  many  States  and  communities 
provide  such  ncknowledgment  of  older 
Americans  during  the  month  of  May:  Now 
therefore,  be  It 

Aesolved  by  the  House  of  Repraentatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  In  recognition 
of- 

(1)  the  traditional  designation  of  the 
month  of  May  as  "Older  Americans  Month" 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 

(2)  the  repeated  expression  by  the  Con- 
gress of  its  appreciation  and  respect  for  the 
achievements  of  older  Americans  and  its 
desire  that  these  Americans  continue  to 
play  an  active  role  in  the  life  of  the  Nation, 
it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  should  observe 
Older  Americans  Month  with  appropriate 
programs,  ceremonies,  and  activities. 


against  anti- Vietnamese  Khmer  resistance 
forces  was  an  outpouring  into  Thailand  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  civilians,  many  wound- 
ed, who  were  displaced  from  their  positions 
of  temporary  refuge; 

Whereas  the  attacks  on  the  border  have 
spilled  over  into  Thailand  bringing  death 
and  destruction  of  Thai  villagers; 

Whereas  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
refugees  and  displaced  persons  on  Thai  soil 
constitute  a  serious  humanitarian  problem; 

Whereas  the  United  States'  commitment 
to  the  security  of  Thailand  under  the 
Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty, 
done  at  Manila  on  September  8.  1954  (also 
known  as  the  "Manila  Pact")  was  reaf- 
firmed by  President  Reagan  in  his  1981 
meetings  with  Thai  Prime  Minister  Prem; 

Whereas  the  United  States  Government 
supports  the  Association  of  Southeast  Asian 
Nations  (ASEAN)  goals  regarding  a  political 
settlement  for  Kampuchea  within  the 
framework  of  the  United  Nations  Interna- 
tional Conference  on  Kampuchea,  which 
calls  for  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  forces 
from  Kampuchea;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Oovemment 
has  consistently  been  committed  to  alleviat- 
ing the  burden  to  Thailand  presented  by 
the  large  outflow  of  refugees  from  Kampu- 
chea and  to  providing  humanitarian  assist- 
ance to  the  Kampucheans  through  an  inter- 
national program:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that— 

(1)  aU  parties  to  the  armed  conflict  near 
the  border  between  Thailand  and  Kampu- 
chea should  refrain  from  actions  which  may 
endanger  refugees  and  extend  protection  to 
all  refugee  camps  in  such  areas:  and 

(2)  the  Oovemment  of  Vietnam  should 
immediately  halt  armed  attacks  on  civilians 
and  respect  their  right  to  safe  haven. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  112— RE- 
LATING TO  PROTECTION  OF 
CIVILIANS  IN  THE  CONFLICT 
BETWEEN  THAILAND  AND 
KAMPUCHEA 

Mr.  LUGAR  submitted  the  following 
resolution:  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 
S.  Res.  112 
Whereas  the  people  of  Kampuchea  have 
long  endured  war,  bitter  civil  strife,  and 
atrocities; 

Whereas  since  January  1979,  a  new  agony 
has  been  imposed  on  these  long-suffering 
people  by  the  occupation  of  their  homeland 
by  a  foreign  power,  Vietnam,  which,  after 
four  years,  has  not  won  the  support  of  the 
Kampuchean  people,  and  has  attempted  to 
exert  its  control  with  more  than  170,000 
troops; 

Whereas  the  pain  of  foreign  occupation 
has  been  increased  for  the  Kampuchean 
people  by  the  occupying  power's  use  of 
chemical  and  biological  weapons  in  areas  of 
resistance; 

Whereas  in  recent  days  a  tragic  by-prod- 
uct   of    an    intense    Vietnamese    offensive 


strategic  and  critical  minerals.  Staff 
contact:  Bob  Terrell— 224-5205. 

Both  hearings  will  be  held  in  room 
SD-366.  Those  wishing  to  testify  or 
who  wish  to  submit  written  statements 
for  the  hearing  record  shoiild  write  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources,  room  SD-360,  Washington. 
D.C.  20510. 

COaOflTTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE,  NUTRITION.  AND 
rORBSTRT 

Mr.  HELMS.  Bdr.  President.  I  wish  to 
annoimce  that  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  has  scheduled  a  hearing  on 
S.  663  on  Tuesday,  April  19.  S.  663 
would  prohibit  participation  by  farm- 
ers in  certain  farm  programs  if  the 
crops  were  produced  on  highly  erodi- 
ble  lands.  Senator  Armstrong  is  the 
sponsor  of  this  legislation. 

The  hearing  will  begin  at  9:30  a.m.  in 
room  328-A  Russell  Senate  Office 
Building. 

Anyone  wishing  further  information 
should  contact  Mary  Ferebee  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee  staff  at  224- 
6901. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENTAL  EmciENCT 
AND  THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Cxovemmental  Efficien- 
cy and  the  District  of  Columbia  of  the 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee  will 
hold  a  hearing  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia school  system's  career  oriented 
curriculum. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  on  Wednes- 
day. May  11.  from  10  a.m.  to  12  noon 
in  room  SD-124  of  the  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building. 

Anyone  needing  further  information 
is  invited  to  contact  Bill  Leonard  at 
224-4161. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  annoimce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
the  scheduling  of  public  hearings 
before  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources.  On  Monday.  April 
25,  beginning  at  10  a.m.,  the  commit- 
tee will  hold  a  hearing  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  Theodore  J.  Garrish,  of  Virgin- 
ia, to  be  Greneral  Counsel,  Department 
of  Energy.  Staff  contact:  David 
Doane— 224-7144. 

On  Thursday,  May  19,  beginning  at 
10:30  ajn..  the  committee  will  hold  an 
oversight  hearing  on  the  geopolitics  of 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT 


HOLOCAUST  COMMEMORA-nON 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Hit.  President,  there  is 
an  extraordinary  congregation  in 
Washington  this  week  of  survivors  of 
the  Nazi  attempt  to  eradicate  an 
entire  people.  It  has  been  called  the 
Hol(x:aust.  a  word  evoking  total  de- 
struction, the  burning  of  a  nation,  and 
gen(x:ide.  The  murder  of  a  people  is  so  • 
staggering  that  it  is  hard  even  to  em- 
brace the  idea,  and  so  we  must  some- 
times focus  on  the  real  tragedies  of  in- 
dividuals. The  sole  survivor  of  a  large 
family,  the  survivor  whose  haunted 
dreams  of  torture  and  sacrifice  tor- 
ment him  40  years  later,  the  homes 
that  no  longer  exist,  the  families  de- 
stroyed, and  the  mind-numbing  n\im- 
bers  that  overwhelm  us. 

It  takes  a  special  kind  of  courage  for 
the  survivors  to  meet.  Mr.  President. " 
and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  would 
like  to  salute  them  for  doing  so.  At  the ; 
same  time,  the  Holocaust  Museum 
should  give  all  Americans  some  notion 
of  what  the  Yad  Vashem  Museum  in 
Israel  has  presented,  for  we  must 
make  absolutely  certain  that  the 
memories  of  the  Holocaust  remain 
strong.  In  that  way,  we  make  the  best 
answer  to  those  who  tried  to  destroy  a 
people  and  a  way  of  life.  We  will  re- 
member and  continue  to  remember,  as 
we  honor  those  survivors  who  have 
sought  a  belated  freedom  in  the 
United  States  and  who  have  become 
productive  citizens  of  our  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  foimd  it  particularly 
appropriate  that  on  the  very  steps  of 
this  Capitol,  Vice  President  Bush  pre- 
sented keys  to  the  Holocaust  Museum 
to  these  stirvivors.  It  has  not  always 
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been  so.  Throughout  their  tragic  his- 
tory, keys  have  more  often  been  used 
to  keep  the  Jewish  people  out  of  an 
area  or  a  city,  and  to  lock  them  into  a 
quarter  or  a  ghetto.  How  appropriate 
that  in  this  home  of  American  democ- 
racy the  doors  are  open.  Let  them 
always  remain  so. 

What  can  one  say.  Mr.  President,  to 
those  who  survived  the  Holocaust? 
The  very  names  of  the  death  camps 
are  emblazoned  into  our  souls:  Ausch- 
witz, Ifajdenek,  Trebllnka,  Bergen/ 
Belsen.  We  seem  to  hear  again  the  sad 
keening  of  a  people  for  its  lost  towns 
and  its  lost  children,  and  its  lost  famil- 
iar treasures  of  home  and  family.  That 
the  Holocaust  came  at  the  end  of  cen- 
turies of  persecution  adds  further 
poignancy  to  the  plight  that  the 
Jewish  people  have  endured  in  so 
many  places  and  for  so  long.  And  that 
is  another  reason  why  we  doubly  value 
the  rich  contributions  that  immigrants 
of  the  Jewish  faith  have  made  for 
three  centuries  to  the  life  of  ttiis  coun- 
try. But  we  must  also,  in  the  light  of 
the  barbarism  of  the  Holocaust,  re- 
dedicate  ourselves  to  a  new  under- 
standing of  what  liappened  within  our 
own  lifetimes. 

And  so,  Mr.  President,  let  us  take 
this  occasion  and  this  week  of  com- 
memoration to  rededicate  ourselves  to 
the  witness  of  those  victims  that  were 
murdered,  and  to  those  who  have  sur- 
vived to  bear  witness  with  us  this 
week.  We  must  be  very  sure  tliat  the 
lessons  of  the  Holocaust  and  what  pre- 
ceded it  are  well  learned.  For  many, 
the  wounds  will  never  heal.  But  for 
many  more  to  come,  let  the  promise  of 
America  be  renewed.  And  let  us  all  re- 
dedicate  ourselves  also  to  the  famous 
pledge  of  George  Washington  to  the 
members  of  the  Newport  Synagogue, 
that  America  would  extend  "to  bigotry 
no  sanction."  For  by  our  own  human- 
ity, we  fulfill  our  deepest  identify  as 
American  citizens.  And  by  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  Holocaust  survivors,  we  will 
alwajrs  remember  what  never  should 
have  happened,  and  what  must  never 
be  forgotten.  Shalom.* 


BECAUSE  WE  CARE  DAY 

•  Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  6  in  many  of  the  172  Veterans' 
Administration  hospitals  across  this 
country  the  American  veterans  of 
World  War  Two.  Korea  and  Vietnam 
sponsored  "Because  We  Care  Day." 
The  purpose  of  this  program  was  to 
salute  the  thousands  of  hospitalized 
veterans  who  are  daily  facing  personal 
Inttles  against  illness,  pain  and  loneli- 
ness. 

"Because  We  Care  Day"  ceremonies 
were  held  during  the  morning  of  April 
6  at  the  VA  Medical  and  Regional 
Office  Center  at  Togxis,  Maine.  There 
was  a  wreath  laying  ceremony  to 
honor  America's  deceased  veterans,  a 


round  of  visitations  with  patients  in 
the  wards  and  a  short  lunch. 

Among  those  participating  in  the 
day's  activities  were  AMVETS  Maine 
Department  Commander  Dale  An- 
drews, AMVETS  Maine  Auxiliary 
President  Janet  St.  IiCichael.  repre- 
sentatives from  the  cities  of  Bangor 
and  Augusta,  and  Maine's  National 
Guard  Adjutant  General  Paul  Day. 
Coordinating  the  day's  activities  was 
Merrill  Morris,  Maine  AMVETS  na- 
tional service  officer.  

Mr.  President.  I  believe  AMVETS  de- 
serves our  praise  for  their  efforts  April 
6,  on  behalf  of  those  veterans  hospital- 
ized in  VA  facilities  across  this  country 
who  are  sometimes  forgotten.  Hospi- 
talized veterans  are  receiving  treat- 
ment as  a  result  of  their  service  to  this 
country.  They  deserve  our  attention 
and  respect.  But  more  than  that,  hos- 
pitalized veterans  deserve  our  grati- 
tude. "Because  We  Care  Day"  was  one 
small  way  to  honor  and  recognize  men 
and  women  who  gave  all  they  could 
give  to  this  country  in  times  of  need.* 


JEWISH  HOLOCAUST  SURVIVORS 

•  Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
commemorating  the  40th  anniversary 
of  the  Warsaw  ghetto  uprising  and  the 
beginning  of  a  new  tradition:  The  first 
American  gathering  of  the  Jewish  Hol- 
ocaust survivors.  It  is  important  that 
we  remember  and  honor  those  whose 
indomitable  spirit  remains  an  example 
for  us  all.  We  must  remember. 

Many  of  us  have  never  had  the  expe- 
rience of  these  people.  Most  of  us  have 
never  experienced  a  brutal  and  de- 
grading attack  on  our  way  of  life,  our 
religion,  and  our  very  souls  and  bodies. 
The  Warsaw  ghetto  uprising  is  the 
story  of  ordinary  men  and  women  who 
took  the  extraordinary  action  of 
facing  the  German  war  machine  in  an 
effort  to  throw  off  the  bonds  of  Nazi 
tyranny.  It  is  the  story  of  bakers  and 
butchers,  of  teachers  and  doctors,  of 
women  and  children  who  valued  their 
freedom  and  dignity  so  much  that 
they  risked  and  even  sacrificed  their 
lives.  These  men  and  women  repre- 
sented the  very  best  that  is  in  the 
human  race— in  stark  contrast  to  their 
Nazi  oppressors,  who  represented  the 
very  worst. 

We  rememt>er  the  Warsaw  ghetto 
uprising  not  as  a  military  triumph  but 
as  a  spiritual  triumph,  a  triumph  over 
the  attempt  to  repress  the  longing  for 
freedom  and  justice  that  live  in  each 
of  us. 

The  Jewish  resistance  to  the  Nazis 
in  Warsaw  is  a  tribute  to  all  who  have 
struggled  against  tjrranny.  It  is  not 
enough,  however,  to  honor  those  who 
have  fought  on  behalf  of  all  of  us 
against  tyranny  and  oppression.  We 
must  look  to  the  future.  We  must 
make  a  convenant  to  insure  that  the 
racism,   the   hatred,   the   oppression, 


and  the  atrocities  committed  by  the 
Nazis  never  be  allowed  to  happen 
again,  anywhere  on  the  face  of  the 
Earth.  We  must  forever  t>e  alert  to  the 
slightest  warning  signal— whether  it 
be  in  Eastern  Europe,  South  America, 
or  right  here  at  home. 

Our  first  line  of  defense  against  a 
tragic  repetition  of  the  Holocaust  is  to 
remember  those  events  and  to  make 
sure  that  the  memory  is  passed  on 
from  generation  to  generation.  This  is 
why  the  first  American  gathering  of 
the  Jewish  Holocaust  survivors  is  so 
important.  It  helps  us  to  remember. 
But,  more  than  remember,  we  must  ac- 
tively guard  ourselves  against  any 
growth  of  racism  and  hatred.  We 
cannot  live  imder  the  illusion  that  it 
could  never  happen  here.  Too  often  we 
forget  that  Germany  was  a  democracy 
before  Hitler  took  power.  We  are  not 
immune.  We  must  remain  ever  vigi- 
lant. It  is  not  enough  for  us  to  say  in 
our  homes  and  among  our  friends  that 
we  are  enemies  of  hatred  and  oppres- 
sion. We  must  speak  out.  We  must  do 
battle  with  these  forces  wherever  they 
rear  their  ugly  heads.  Furthermore, 
our  children  must  be  taught  the  trage- 
dies of  Auschwitz,  Dachau,  and  Bir- 
kenau.  They  must  leam  to  guard 
against  man's  inhumanity  to  man.  The 
battle  against  hatred  and  injustice 
must  be  carried  on  by  the  young  if 
futiu*e  generations  are  to  live  free  of 
fear  and  repression. 

Forty  years  ago,  6  million  Jews  died 
in  Nazi  concentration  camps.  It  was  an 
event  so  overwhelmingly  evil  that 
today  it  is  almost  incomprehensible, 
and  yet  it  happened.  This  week  thou- 
sands of  survivors  from  this  nightmare 
have  gathered  here  in  Washington  to 
give  thanlu  for  their  new  home.  Amer- 
ica, and  to  remind  us  that  what  once 
happened  could  happen  again.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  must  use  this  occasion  to 
remember  those,  both  living  and  dead, 
who  suffered  at  the  hands  of  tyranny 
and  to  reaffirm  our  undying  opposi- 
tion \o  hatred  and  injustice.* 


GRAND  BLANC  TOWNSHIP, 
MICH.,  CELEBRATES  SESQUI- 
CENTENNIAL 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  1983 
marks  the  passing  of  the  150th  anni- 
versary of  Grand  Blanc  Township, 
Mich.  One  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago,  the  rapidly  growing,  fertile  wil- 
derness of  Michigan  was  well  traversed 
by  Indians,  officers,  traders,  and  set- 
tlers. In  1823,  one  such  settler.  Jacob 
Stevens,  ventured  with  his  family 
along  the  Saginaw  Trail  until  settling 
north  of  Detroit  in  an  Indian  town 
called  Grumlaw.  Ten  years  later,  the 
Stevens  family.  Joined  by  many  of 
their  friends  from  New  York  seeking 
inexpensive  land,  organized  Grand 
Blanc  Township.  The  township  name. 
Grand  Blanc,  which,  in  French,  means 


"Great  White,"  has  been  explained  as 
referring  to  either  the  heavy  blankets 
of  snow  which  cover  the  area  in  winter 
or  to  the  inhabitation  of  the  area  by 
the  white  man. 

In  its  himible  beginnings,  Grand 
Blanc  contained  a  trading  post,  a 
tavern,  a  public  school,  and  a  sawmill 
and  grist  mill  on  the  Thread  River. 
The  traveled  highway,  which  followed 
the  old  Indian  trail,  went  rambling 
through  the  woods,  avoiding  hiUs  and 
swamps,  and  was  quite  a  comfortable 
wagon  road.  With  the  completion  of 
the  railroad  in  1864,  travel  became 
much  easier  and  Grand  Blanc  grew 
from  township  to  a  village  to  a  city  by 
1930. 

As  Grand  Blanc  grew,  so  did  its  com- 
mercial sector.  By  1873,  business  had 
spnrng  up  throughout  the  town's 
"Center"  and  residents  were  thankful 
for  not  having  to  make  the  trip  into 
nearby  Pontiac  for  food,  clothing,  and 
shoes.  It  has  since  expanded,  featuring 
a  multitude  of  shopping  centers,  a 
prosperous  downtown  district,  and  a 
variety  of  public  services,  making 
Grand  Blanc  an  ideal  family  communi- 
ty. And  thanks  to  the  presence  of  a 
Fisher  Body  GM  plant,  the  communi- 
ty has  a  healthy  tax  base. 

It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  honor 
Grand  Blanc  Township  on  achieving 
its  150th  anniversary  of  growth  and 
change.  This  solid  community  and  all 
its  admirers  look  with  pride  to  the 
future.  What  is  basic  to  any  communi- 
ty is  people— their  families,  their 
homes,  their  schools,  their  chiu^hes, 
and  community  organizations,  and  the 
services  provided  by  their  local  govern- 
ment. These  have  lieen  the  basic  con- 
cerns of  the  people  of  Grand  Blanc 
Township  since  1833,  and  they  will 
remain  so  in  the  future.* 


ing  such  a  frustrating  and  outdated  system 
still  deserves  serious  consideration. 

Of  equal— and  perhaps  greater— concern 
with  the  present  two-months  transition  be- 
tween old  and  new  congresses  is  the  slow- 
paced  accession  of  a  newly  elected  president. 
It  takes  nearly  three  months  before  he 
enters  the  White  House.  The  Interim, 
during  which  effective  government  grinds  tp 
a  virtual  halt,  poses  a  potentially  dangerous 
period  for  the  nation  in  the  fast-moving 
modem  world. 

Senator  Pell's  remedy,  co-sponsored  with 
Sen.  Charles  McC.  Iifathias,  R-Md,  as  a  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution, 
would  have  a  new  Congress  and  a  new  presi- 
dent take  over  on  Nov.  15  and  Nov.  20,  re- 
pectively,  after  their  election.  Now,  they 
don't  do  so  until  the  next  Jan.  3  and  Jan.  20, 
respectively.  These  dates  have  been  in  force 
since  the  20th  Amendment  was  ratified  in 
1933.  Previously,  there  were  even  later 
changeovers— Mar.  4  for  the  president  and 
sometimes  not  until  the  following  Septem- 
ber for  Congress.  Just  as  there  was  good 
reason  a  half -century  ago  to  move  up  those 
times  oriented  to  an  older,  predominantly 
agricultural  society,  the  transportation  and 
communications  advances  of  recent  decades 
argue  for  at  least  a  study  of  another  speed- 
up. What's  more,  they  make  it  possible. 

There  would  be  no  real  difficulty  provid- 
ing this  for  Congress.  Computerized  tallies 
leaves  few,  if  any.  House  and  Senate  races 
unresolved  by  mid-November.  Any  still  un- 
settled would  not  prevent  the  bulk  of  the 
newly  elected  lawmakers  from  getting  down 
to  business.  With  the  presidency,  it  might 
be  questioned  whether  a  new  administration 
could  be  put  in  place  that  quickly.  However, 
this  could  be  ascertained  by  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee hearings  on  the  Pell  bill. 

Testimony  from  President  Reagan  and 
former  Presidents  Nixon  and  Carter  would 
be  helpful  on  that  point.  All  campaigned  for 
years  before  their  victories,  and  probably 
had  a  good  enough  idea  of  who  would  join 
them  in  government.  In  any  event,  nothing 
would  be  lost  by  such  a  review.  Congress 
ought  to  do  it.» 


Fkdbhal  Trade  CoioassioH, 
WaahingUm,  D.C.,  Ajnil  S.  1983. 
Hon.  Frahk  R.  LAxmmma, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Sematoe  Lauterberg:  At  the  March 
16  hearing  of  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, you  asked  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
missioners to  give  you  their  views  on  the 
performance  of  our  Bureau  of  Competition. 
I  stated  that  I  believed  its  performance  was 
inadequate  and  I  promised  to  supply  you 
and  the  Committee  with  more  specific  infor- 
mation. In  this  letter,  I  review  the  perform- 
ance of  the  Bureau  compared  with  prior 
years  and  I  point  out  some  specific  areas 
where  enforcement  has  been  essentially 
non-existent. 

irOMBEH  OP  CASES 

The  following  chart  shows  the  number  of 
complaints,  orders  and  federal  court  actions 
brought  by  the  Commission  in  the  antitrust 
area.  I  have  also  attached  an  appendix 
which  explains  each  category. 


COMMENCEMENT  OF  TERMS  OF 
OFFICE 

•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  late 
last  month  I  was  pleased  to  join  with 
my  colleague  Senator  Pkll  in  intro- 
ducing Senate  Joint  Resolution  71, 
which  would  eliminate  any  possibili- 
ties of  either  lameduck  congressional 
sessions  or  lameduck  Presidents.  An 
editorial  in  the  Providence  Sunday 
Journal  of  March  27  entitled  "Need  To 
Speed  Transition  of  New  Congress, 
President,"  makes  a  compelling  case 
for  the  amendment,  and  I  ask  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Recoiu)  for 
my  colleagues'  review. 
The  article  follows: 

Need  To  Speed  TRAHsmoN  or  New 
Congress,  President 
A  few  months  ago,  Sen.  Claiborne  Pell's 
new  bill  to  speed  the  date  for  presidential 
and  congressional  election  winners  to  take 
office  would  have  received  widespread  sup- 
portive attention.  The  nation  had  just  wit- 
nessed then  what  a  do-nothing  body  a  lame- 
duck Congress  can  be.  That  may  be  just  a 
fading  memory  now,  but  the  idea  of  chang- 


THE  FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMIS- 
SION IS  NOT  ENFORCING  THE 
ANTITRUST  LAWS 
•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
the  preservation  of  a  free  and  competi- 
tive marketplace  is  critical  to  our  eco- 
nomic revival.  Competition  breeds  in- 
novation and  efficiency.  And  those  are 
two  important  ingredients  in  our 
effort  to  promote  economic  growth 
and  employment  in  our  Nation.  In  this 
light,  I  was  very  disturbed  by  a  report, 
prepared  at  my  request  by  Federal 
Trade  Commissioner  Michael  Perts- 
chuk.  detailing  a  record  of  nonenf  orce- 
ment  of  our  antitrust  laws  by  the 
Commission's  Bureau  of  Competition. 
I  think  my  colleagues  would  be  inter- 
ested in  his  findings.  For  their  infor- 
mation. I  ask  that  Mr.  Pertschuk's 
report,  along  with  a  related  article 
from  the  Star-Ledger  of  Newark,  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record. 
The  material  follows: 
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1977    1978    1979    1980    1981    19(2    1913 


AdnmstnlM  caivMs 9  6  11  13        7  2        1 

PalHcanHh: 

PnMMOl - 12  15  21  21      11  9        1 

M 15  6  26  21      16  5        5 

Pat  ■  omnli: 

PmiUHl 4  6  7  18  12 

FM - 4  3  8  3        111 

FMl|«tla*n -..  6  8  6  4        5  7        2 

Chi  pBBUy  KliOB  Hrt 2  2  3  13  10 

'"ag'^.--      5        2       4       0        2        3       0 

>T1n#Ma.  28, 1983. 

In  interpreting  this  chart,  it  should  be 
kept  in  mind  that  the  same  case  is  recorded 
In  more  than  one  category.  For  example,  an 
administrative  complaint  could  be  issued  In 
a  particular  matter  in  fiscal  year  1978,  then 
be  recorded  as  a  final  order  or  consent  in 
fiscal  year  1982.  One  corollary  of  this  is  that 
a  decline  in  administrative  complaints  or 
provisionally  accepted  consents  insures  that 
there  will  be  few  final  orders  in  future 
years.  Consequently,  the  decline  in  these 
categories  during  the  last  two  years  assures 
a  lower  output  in  the  near  future.  Also,  this 
reliance  on  past  actions  means  that  final 
orders  in  FY  82  and  FY  83  during  the  cur- 
rent administration  are  largely  based  on 
previous  actions  taken  under  different 
Bureau  and  Conunlssion  leadership. 

SPECIFIC  AREAS  OP  EKPORCEMEHT 

It  is  useful  to  review  the  performance  of 
the  Bureau  of  Competition  in  certain  specif- 
ic areas  of  enforcement— mergers,  monopoli- 
zation, price  discrimination,  resale  price 
maintenance,  and  horizontal  collusion. 

MERGER  ACnVITT 

The  most  active  area  of  Commls.«ion  anti- 
trust activity  during  the  current  administra- 
tion has  been  in  the  merger  area.  I  believe  a 
major  reason  for  this  relatively  active  pres- 
ence (though  extremely  modest  by  histori- 
cal standards)  is  that  the  Hart-Scott-Rodino 
Act  forces  the  Commission  to  decide  wheth- 
er a  merger  will  be  challenged  within  a 
short  period  of  time.  This  "action-forcing" 
procedure  tends  to  force  the  Bureau  of 
Competition  to  forward  recommendations 
to  the  Commission  where  they  can  then  be 
acted  upon.  In  other  areas,  the  Bureau 
tends  to  develop  investigations  and  cases 
very  slowly  or  not  at  all.  Even  in  the  merger 
area,  of  course,  the  number  of  cases  is  much 
lower  than  in  prior  years. 
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The  Commission  has  brought  the  follow- 
ing number  of  merger  cases  since  October  1, 
1981  (approximately  when  Chairman  Miller 
arrived): 

(1)  Administrative  complainU,  3.  Chair- 
man Miller  voted  against  the  issuance  of  the 
complaint  in  one  of  these  matters  (Schlum- 
berger.  Dkt.  No.  9164). 

(2)  Part  U  and  m  final  consents,  6.'  All  of 
the  part  III  complaints  resulting  in  settle- 
ments were  issued  before  Oct.  1,  1981:  two 
of  the  four  part  II  consents  were  essentially 
completed  before  Oct.  1.  1981.  In  one  of 
these  latter  two  matters  (ConAgra.  Inc.,  File 
No.  821-0007)  the  Commission  accepted  the 
settlement  over  the  objections  of  Commis- 
sioner Bailey  and  myself,  who  felt  it  was  too 
weak. 

(3)  Preliminary  Injunction  cases,  3.  In  one 
of  these  matters,  Mobil  Corporation's  pro- 
posed takeover  of  Marathon,  the  Commis- 
sion (over  the  objections  of  Commissioner 
Bailey  and  myself)  filed  papers  in  federal 
court  stating  the  merger  could  take  place 
under  certain  conditions.  Fortunately,  the 
merger  was  enjoined  in  a  private  suit  and 
the  Commission's  position  which  would 
have  allowed  most  of  the  acquisition  was 
mooted.  In  all,  during  fiscal  year  1978-81,  21 
part  III  administrative  complaints  were 
issued  in  merger  cases  and  eight  requests 
for  preliminary  injunctions  were  filed,  com- 
pared to  three  administrative  complaints 
and  three  requests  for  preliminary  injunc- 
tions from  Oct.  1,  1981  to  March  28,  1983. 

Another  indication  of  declining  merger  ac- 
tivity is  a  steady  drop  in  the  number  of  re- 
quests for  information  sent  out  pursuant  to 
the  Hart-Scott-Rodino  Act.  These  requests 
are  used  to  obtain  information  about  pro- 
posed mergers  during  the  waiting  periods 
provided  in  the  Act.  The  number  of  these 
"second  requests"  for  each  year  is  shown 
below: 
Nvmber  of  FTC  teeond  reoueata  under  HS-R 


1978 

23 

1979 ». 

1980 

58 
36 

1981 

1983 

1983  (through  March  28) 

48 

26 

2 

PRICK  DISCRIMIHATIOR 

The  Commission  has  brought  no  new 
price  discrimination  cases  since  Chairman 
Miller  arrived,  nor  has  it  won  a  settlement. 
Two  price  discrimination  cases,  brought  ear- 
lier by  the  Commission.  Gillette  Co.,  Dkt. 
No.  9152  and  Ford  Motor  Co..  Dkt.  No.  9113, 
have  been  withdrawn  from  adjudication  but 
have  never  been  acted  upon  by  the  Commis- 
sion. 

MONOPOLIZATION 

The  Commission  has  not  brought  a  new 
case  in  this  area  since  Chairman  Miller  ar- 
rived. The  only  significant  Commission 
action  concerning  monopolizing  conduct  un- 
dertaken by  this  administration  has  been  to 
weaken  substantially  an  earlier  Commission 
order  in  Borden,  Inc.,  Dkt.  No.  8978.  which 
had  already  been  affirmed  by  the  court  of 
appeals. 

EKSALI  PRICB  MAIHTENANCI 

The  Commission  has  issued  three  orders 
involving  resale  price  maintenance  since 
Chairman  Miller  arrived.  However,  a  review 
of  these  matters  shows  that  each  was  essen- 
tially completed  before  the  new  administra- 
tion began  and  no  new  cases  have  been 
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■  As  of  March  38,  1983.  two  consents  In  merger 
ease*  had  been  provisionally  accepted  and  were 
awaiting  final  acceptance. 


brought.  The  following  RPM  orders  have 
been  issued  since  October  1, 1981: 

(1)  Onkyo  U.S.A.  Corp.,  Pile  No.  801-0117; 
provisionally  accepted  before  10/1/81 

(2)  Germaine  MonteU.  FUe  No.  801-0080; 
signed  by  the  staff  and  the  respondent 
before  10/1/81 

(3)  Russell  Stover  Candies.  Inc.,  Dkt.  No. 
9140;  on  appeal  when  Chairman  Miller  ar- 
rived and  he  dissented  from  a  finding  of  11- 
abiUty 

In  short,  there  have  been  no  resale  price 
maintenance  cases  completed  for  which  the 
new  administration  can  claim  credit.  In- 
stead, Chairman  Miller  continued  to  press 
for  a  complex  economic  analysis  before  any 
resale  price  maintenance  case  is  brought,  an 
approach  which  has  so  far  resulted  in  no 
new  cases.  In  contrast,  there  were  24  final 
RPM  orders  during  the  FY  1977-81  period. 

ORDER  MODinCATIOHS 

The  only  area  in  which  the  Bureau  of 
Competition  has  recently  excelled  is  in 
weakening  existing  Commission  orders.  The 
number  of  order  modifications  granted  by 
the  Bureau  in  recent  years  is  shown  below. 
Number  of  modifications 

Fiscal  year. 

1977 0 

1978 3 

1 979 0 

1 980 2 

1981 5 

1982 15 

1983  (through  March  28) 5 

Although  I  supported  some  of  these  modi- 
fications, I  strongly  believe  that  others  were 
inappropriate  or  excessive.  These  figures  il- 
lustrate that  the  Commission  is  sending 
more  resources  in  weakening  existing  orders 
and  has  encouraged  more  and  more  compa- 
nies to  petition  for  modification  during  the 
current  administration. 

HORIZONTAL  COLLUSION  AND  FACILITATING 
PRACTICXS 

Despite  the  promise  of  activity  concerning 
horizontal  price-fixing  activity,  no  such 
cases  have  been  brought.  There  have  been 
two  consent  agreements  involving  collusion 
by  medical  groups.  These  are  laudable  cases 
but  the  numbers  are  small  given  the  low 
level  of  activity  in  other  areas. 

CONCLUSION 

The  fact  is  that  enforcement  activity  has 
declined  to  the  lowest  level  in  several  years. 
Even  the  modest  level  of  activity  in  fiscal 
1982  and  1983  represents,  to  a  large  extent, 
a  completion  of  cases  Initiated  before  the 
current  administration  arrived.  To  the  best 
of  my  knowledge,  there  is  no  evidence  that 
anticompetitive  activity  has  sunk  to  record 
lows  or  that  the  Justice  £>epartment  has  ag- 
gressively seized  the  opportunity  to  fill  the 
gap.  Indeed,  historically  recessions  intensify 
the  pressures  and  incentives  to  evade  the 
discipline  of  competition.  This  Is  not  "lean 
and  mean"  enforcement.  It  represents  a  law 
enforcement  famine. 
Sincerely. 

MiCHAKL  PxRTScmnc, 

Commissioner. 

Apfkhdix— DsriNTnoN  op  Terms 
Administrative  Complaints— allegations 
fUed  when  Commission  has  "reason  to  be- 
lieve" the  law  is  violated;  the  Issuance  of  an 
administrative  complaint  under  Part  III  of 
the  Commission's  rules  begins  a  formal  ad- 
judicatory proceeding. 

Part  II  Consents— consent  settlements 
which  resolve  a  matter  before  an  adminis- 
trative   complaint    is    issued    beginning    a 


formal  adjudicatory  proceeding.  "Provision- 
al" consents  are  those  accepted  for  public 
comment.  Consents  become  "final"  upon 
final  approval  by  the  Commission  after  the 
comment  period. 

Part  III  Consents— consent  settlements 
which  resolve  a  matter  after  a  formal  adju- 
dicatory proceeding  has  begun.  "Provision- 
al" and  "final"  consents  are  analogous  to 
Part  n  consents  discussed  above. 

Final  Part  III  Orders— orders  which  are 
issued  after  a  trial  and  any  appeal  to  the 
Commission. 

<^vil  Penalty  Actions— suits  filed  in  feder- 
al court  alleging  that  respondents  under  an 
existing  Commission  order  have  faUed  to 
comply. 

Preliminary  Injunction  cases— suits  fUed 
in  federal  court  by  the  Commission  seeking 
to  enjoin  some  action  by  the  companies 
(e.g.,  a  proposed  merger)  until  the  Commis- 
sion can  determine  its  legality  in  an  admin- 
istrative proceeding.* 

[From  the  Star-Ledger.  Apr.  7. 19831 

Lautenberg  Accuses  the  FTC  op  Shunnhto 

Its  e:nporcement  Respomsibiuties 

(By  Robert  Cohen) 

Washington.— Sen.  Frank  Lautenberg  (D- 
N.J.)  yesterday  released  information  which 
he  said  shows  that  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission (FTC)  has  done  little  to  stop  anti- 
competitive business  practices. 

Lautenberg,  echoing  the  sentiments  of  a 
growing  list  of  senators  and  congressmen, 
said  data  supplied  to  him  by  Michael  Perts- 
chuk,  one  of  five  FTC  commissioners,  shows 
a  clear  "lack  of  enforcement"  in  cases  deal- 
ing with  price  fixing,  price  discrimination, 
monopolization  and  merger. 

The  New  Jersey  senator  said  this  absence 
of  FTC  antitrust  enforcement  is  not  an 
oversight,  but  a  "deliberate  policy"  by  the 
Reagan  Administration.  He  said  the  FTC 
has  sent  a  signal  to  the  business  community 
that  "the  umpire  has  walked  off  the  field". 

"It's  now  easier  for  larger  companies  to 
pick  up  their  market  shares  and  drive  small- 
er ones  out  of  business  through  predatory 
practices,"  said  Lautenberg.  "The  consumer 
ultimately  pays." 

James  T.  Miller  3d,  the  chairman  of  the 
PTC  and  a  Reagan  appointee,  has  denied  re- 
peatedly during  congressional  hearings  that 
the  agency  is  abandoning  its  duties  to  en- 
force the  antitrust  laws. 

He  has  said  the  FTC  is  interested  in  the 
quality  of  its  enforcement  cases,  not  in  the 
quantity  of  complaints  filed. 

"Prosecutorial  discretion  is  a  fact  of  life 
and  I  think  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  put 
those  resources  where  we  can  make  the  big- 
gest difference  for  consumers  and  honest 
business  people  alike,"  said  Miller  at  a 
recent  Senate  hearing. 

"I  think  it  is  too  frequent  that  law  en- 
forcement agencies  focus  on  numbers," 
Miller  continued.  "Our  purpose  is  to  get 
people  to  comply  with  the  niles  and  to 
comply  with  the  laws.  To  the  extent  we  can 
do  this  in  a  less  litigious  manner,  I  think  we 
use  leverage  that  enhances  the  public  inter- 
est." 

Pertschuk,  who  served  as  FTC  chairman 
during  the  Carter  administration  and  now  is 
a  commissioner,  said  in  a  letter  to  Lauten- 
berg that  the  PTC  has  brought  no  new  price 
discrimination  or  monopolization  com- 
plaints SLgalnst  companies  since  Miller  took 
office  In  October,  1981. 

Pertschuk  said  the  number  of  complaints 
to  prevent  anticompetitive  mergers  "is 
much  lower  than  in  prior  years"  and  he 


pointed  out  that  the  FTC  has  Issued  only 
three  orders  involving  a  form  of  price  fixing 
known  as  resale  price  maintenance  since 
Miller  UmA  office.  He  said  these  three  price 
fixing  cases  were  "essentially  completed 
before  the  new  Administration  began." 

"The  fact  is  that  enforcement  activity  has 
declined  to  the  lowest  level  in  several 
years,"  said  Pertschuk  in  his  letter  to  Lau- 
tenberg. "Even  the  modest  level  of  activity 
in  fiscal  1982  and  1983  represents,  to  a  Urge 
extent,  a  completion  of  cases  initiated 
before  the  current  Administration  arrived. 

"To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  there  is  no 
evidence  that  anticompetitive  activity  has 
sunk  to  record  lows  or  that  the  Justice  De- 
partment has  aggressively  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity to  fill  the  gap,"  he  said.  "Indeed,  his- 
torically recessions  intensify  the  pressures 
and  incentives  to  evade  the  discipline  of 
competition." 

The  House  Energy  and  Commerce  sub- 
committee on  oversight  and  investigations, 
for  example,  has  begun  an  inquiry  of  the 
FTC  because  of  Its  failure  to  crack  down  on 
retaU  price  fixing. 

Rep.  John  Dingell  (D-Mlch.)  said  he  is 
concerned  the  FTC  is  altering  the  antitrust 
laws  by  administrative  fiat  and  abandoning 
its  Job  to  maintain  competition  in  the  mar- 
ketplace. 

Rep.  James  Florio  (D-lst  Dist.),  a  member 
of  the  investigations  panel,  has  written  to 
MiUer  complaining  that  the  FTC  is  failing 
to  protect  consumers,  and  is  sending  a  signal 
that  price  fixing  will  be  tolerated.  Florio  has 
said  that  the  FTC's  deterrent  effect  is  being 
eroded  by  the  current  policies. 

Others,  including  Sen.  Bill  Bradley  (D- 
N.J.),  have  complained  to  Miller  about  the 
lack  of  enforcement  in  the  retail  price 
fixing  area. 

Both  Bradley  and  Florio  have  cited  the 
case  of  Burlington  Coat  Factory,  a  discount 
clothing  retailer  with  stores  in  New  Jersey 
and  15  other  states.  The  discount  chain's 
president  has  complained  that  some  manu- 
facturers, at  the  behest  of  big  department 
stores,  are  refusing  to  supply  him  with 
g(x>d8,  if  he  sells  below  a  recommended 
retail  price. 

Under  the  antitrust  laws,  such  a  practice 
is  illegal,  but  Miller  has  maintained  that 
there  are  situations  of  this  nature  that  can 
boost  competition.* 


Deperss  Sbcuritt  Assistance  Aoenct. 

Waahington.  D.C.,  April  12, 1983. 
Dr.  Hans  BnnfiRDiJK. 
Prafe$Honal  Staff  Member,  Committee  on 
Foreign  ROationt,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dkak  Dr.  Binnznsijk:  By  letter  dated  18 
February  1976,  the  Director,  Defense  Secu- 
rity Assistance  Agency,  indicated  that  you 
would  be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to 
Congress  of  information  as  required  by  Sec- 
tion 36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 
At  the  instruction  of  the  Department  of 
SUte,  I  wish  to  provide  the  following  ad- 
vance notification. 

The  Department  of  State  is  considering 
an  offer  to  a  Southeast  Asian  country  for 
nukJor  defense  equipment  tentatively  esti- 
mated to  cost  in  excess  of  $14  million. 
Sincerely, 

Phiup  C.  Oast, 
Lieutenant  Qeneral,  USAF, 

Director. 

Defense  Skcuritt  Assistance  Agency, 

Washington,  D.C.  AprU  12, 1983. 
Dr.  Hans  Bimnenduk, 

Professional  Staff  Member,   Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,    U.S.  Senate,    Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Dr.  Binrendijk:  By  letter  dated  18 
February  1976,  the  Director,  Defense  Secu- 
rity Assistance  Agency,  indicated  that  you 
would  be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to 
Congress  of  information  as  required  by  Sec- 
tion 36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 
At  the  instruction  of  the  Department  of 
State.  I  wish  to  provide  the  following  ad- 
vance notification. 

The  Department  of  State  is  considering 
an  offer  to  a  Middle  Eastern  country  for 
major  defense  equipment  tentatively  esti- 
mated to  cost  in  excess  of  $14  million. 
Sincerely. 

Philip  C.  Oast, 
Lieutenant  General,  USAF, 

Director.* 


critical  role  in  the  establishment  of 
the  Lowell  National  Park. 

Mr.  President,  others  will  catalog 
the  almost  endless  string  of  accom- 
plishments which  have  marked  Phil 
Burton's  public  service  more  articula- 
tely tlian  I  can.  I  want  simply  to  Join 
with  all  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
and  the  Congress  in  mourning  the  loss 
of  this  great  man.* 


PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 
•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
requires  that  Congress  receive  advance 
notification  of  proposed  arms  sales 
under  that  act  in  excess  of  $50  million 
or,  in  the  case  of  major  defense  equip- 
ment as  defined  in  the  act.  those  in 
excess  of  $14  million.  Upon  such  noti- 
fication, the  Congress  has  30  calendar 
days  during  which  the  sale  may  be 
prohibited  by  means  of  a  concurrent 
resolution.  The  provision  stipulates 
that.  In  the  Senate,  the  notification  of 
a  proposed  sale  shall  be  sent  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

In  keeping  with  my  intention  to  see 
that  such  Information  is  available  to 
the  full  Senate,  I  ask  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  the  notif  i- 
ciations  which  have  been  received. 

The  notifications  follow: 


DEATH  OP  CONGRESSMAN 
PHILLIP  BURTON 

•  Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  shock  and  deep 
sorrow  at  the  news  of  the  death  of  my 
friend  and  colleague.  Congressman 
Phillip  Burton  of  California. 

Phil  Burton  was  widely  recognized 
as  one  of  the  toughest  and  shrewdest 
among  us  in  the  U.S.  Congress— and 
he  was.  He  was  a  master  at  the  art  of 
getting  things  done,  sometimes  even  at 
the  cost  of  some  of  the  parliamentary 
niceties.  But  yet.  I  will  always  remem- 
ber this  tough,  blimt  man  as  one  of 
the  very  first  to  befriend  a  green 
freshman  Congressman  in  1975.  I 
learned  a  great  deal  from  Phil  Burton, 
particularly  about  the  qualities  of 
leadership. 

When  the  chips  were  down,  when 
the  going  was  tough,  that  is  when  Phil 
Burton  could  be  counted  on  to  be  in 
the  forefront  on  the  side  of  minorities, 
the  poor,  in  fact,  all  of  the  disadvan- 
taged in  society. 

No  one  man  has  done  more  during 
the  past  decade  for  the  protection  of 
our  national  parks  and  wilderness.  The 
people  of  Massachusetts,  and  particu- 
larly my  home  town  of  Lowell,  Mass. 
will  always  remember  his  central  and 


BIELARUS  INDEPENDENCE  DAT- 
MARCH  25 

•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  March 
25  marked  the  65th  anniversary  of  an 
important  day  in  the  annals  of  the 
constant  struggle  for  human  rights. 
On  March  25,  1918.  the  Slavic  nation 
of  Bielanis  declared  its  independence 
from  Russia.  Sadly,  the  Bielarusians 
enjoyed  their  new-foimd  freedom  only 
briefly,  for  the  Soviet  Union  soon 
retook  Bielarus  by  force.  The  Bielaru- 
sian  people  have  been  struggling  ever 
since  to  retrieve  their  lost  rights. 

Bielarus.  also  known  incorrectly  as 
Byelorussia  or  White  Russia,  is  a 
Slavic  region  with  a  present  popula- 
tion of  10  million  people.  It  is  located 
in  the  western  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  with  Poland  and  the  Ukraine 
at  its  borders.  Its  territory  today 
covers  more  than  207.600  square  kilo- 
meters. 

Bielarus  has  now  been  under  Soviet 
domination  for  61  years.  Yet  the 
people  of  Bielarus  continue  to  fight  to 
regain  the  political  and  civil  freedom 
they  once  held  so  briefly.  The  brave 
people  of  Bielarus  deserve  our  support 
and  admiration,  because  they  are  a 
source  of  hope  for  oppressed  people 
everywhere.  As  Americans,  a  people 
who  cherish  freedom  and  democracy, 
we  salute  the  people  of  Bielarus  and 
support  them  in  their  quest  for  basic 
human  rights  and  liberties.* 


THE  IMF  BLEEDS  US  DRY 
•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
within  a  few  weeks,  the  Senate  will  be 
asked  to  approve  an  increase  of  $8.5 
billion  in  U.S.  participation  in  the 
International  Monetary  Fund.  In  the 
view  of  this  Senator,  the  overwhelm- 
ing preponderance  of  evidence  should 
compel  us  to  flatly  reject  this  request. 
The  arguments  against  the  quota  in- 
crease are  many:  That  we  should  not 
deprive  our  credit  markets  of  $8.5  bil- 
lion as  our  economy  shows  signs  of  re- 
vival, that  we  should  not  swap  liquid 
dollars  for  dormant  reserve  assets, 
tliat  we  should  not  allow  many  of  our 
Nation's  largest  banks  to  continue  to 
escape  the  free  market  consequences 
of  very  poor  lending  decisions,  and 
that  we  should  not  broaden  the 
powers  of  an  IMF  which  has  to  date 
largely  failed  in  its  effort  to  cure  the 
ills  of  the  world  economy. 
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To  this  list  of  arguments.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, must  be  added  another,  one 
which  involves  serious  questions  of  na- 
tional character  and  pride.  With  every 
additional  dollar  we  cede  to  the  IMF, 
we  transfer  another  degree  of  the  au- 
thority and  influence  which  accompa- 
nies the  world's  most  valuable  curren- 
cy. We  transfer  wealth— permanent- 
ly—from  our  domestic  economy  to  a 
multilateral  institution  that  is  plainly 
imaccountable  to  our  national  inter- 
ests. Supporters  of  the  IMF  bailout 
claim  that  the  most  recent  world  re- 
cession has  created  a  temporary  liquid- 
ity squeeze,  and  that  an  expansion  of 
the  IMF's  resources  is  needed  to 
bridge  the  gap.  This  Senator  has  re- 
peatedly aslced,  in  the  absence  of  a  sat- 
isfactory response,  the  following  ques- 
tion; If  the  problem  is  indeed  tempo- 
rary, why  are  we  being  coerced  to 
make  a  permanent  transfer  of  our  na- 
tional wealth  which  can  only  come  at 
the  expense  of  our  own  economic  re- 
covery? 

In  a  column  appearing  today,  the 
distinguished  colimmist  Patriclc  J.  Bu- 
chanan outlines  the  process  through 
which  an  increase  in  IMF  resources 
will  contribute  to  the  construction  of 
"a  system  of  permanent  wealth  trans- 
fers from  the  capitalist  West  to  the 
anti-capitalist  south  and  the  Commu- 
nist East."  As  this  wealth  is  trans- 
ferred, Mr.  President,  so  Is  our  lever- 
age to  use  it  in  dealing  with  nations 
whose  interests  are  contrary  to  our 
own.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  a  party  to  this 
process  and  sincerely  hope  that  a  ma- 
jority of  my  colleagues  will  arrive  at 
the  same  conclusion. 

I  ask  that  the  Buchanan  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 

House  Bankihg  ComtrrrKE  Greasikg  Skids 
FOR  IMF 

(By  Patrick  J.  Buchanan) 

As  Mr.  Reagan  scrounges  about  for  a  pid- 
dling $50  million  for  ammunition  for  the  be- 
leaguered army  of  El  Salvador,  the  House 
Banking  Comimittee  is  greasing  the  skids  for 
the  International  Monetary  Fund-Bank 
Bailout,  involving  a  sum  a  thousand  times 
as  large. 

The  $8.4  billion  tranche,  the  VS.  share  of 
the  $47  billion  IMF  package,  is  said  to  be 
unstoppable.  Perhaps  so.  When,  previously, 
the  President  lined  up  with  the  Establish- 
ment, the  coalition  proved  invincible. 

Eventually,  however,  when  the  American 
people  learn  how  the  Republican  Party  con- 
spired to  use  their  savings— to  spare  Mr. 
Rockefeller's  reputation  and  save  Mr. 
Rockefeller's  bank— while  less  favored  busi- 
nesses were  allowed  to  perish  at  the  rate  of 
500  a  week,  a  reckoning  will  come. 

But  the  point  here  is  not  to  underscore 
anew  the  social  injustice  or  political  folly  of 
the  Big  Bank  Bailout,  but  to  limit  the  Brave 
New  World  toward  which  we  now  seem  irre- 
trievably headed. 

With  that  $47  billion,  the  IMF  wiU  receive 
more  than  an  immense  slice  of  the  accumu- 
lated savings  of  Western  people.  With  it 
goes  unprecedented  clout,  lethal  leverage 
over  the  American  banks— to  a  claque  of 


International  bureaucrats  who  bear  no  alle- 
giance whatsoever  to  the  United  States. 

What  is  taking  place  is  not  simply  a  trans- 
fer of  savings,  but  a  transfer  of  sovereignty. 

Here  is  how  the  New  International  Eco- 
nomic Order— the  dream  of  the  Brandt 
Commission,  the  demand  of  the  Third 
World— will  work: 

One  by  one,  the  bankrupts  of  the  Commu- 
nist Bloc  and  the  Socialist  south  will  be  ar- 
riving in  Washington,  D.C.  and  aueueing  up 
at  the  offices  of  the  IMF. 

We  cannot  pay  our  debts,  they  will  say: 
besides,  we  need  more  money.  Not  to  worry, 
the  IMF  officers  will  answer.  We  will  draw 
up  an  "austerity  plan"  for  your  economy. 
Upon  your  acceptance,  we  will  tide  you  over 
with  a  few  hundred  million  or  billion  from 
our  newly  replenished  hoard  of  capital.  In 
addition,  the  Big  Banks  will  be  "bailed  in" 
to  your  rescue  plan,  i.e.  the  Big  Banlis  will 
be  required  by  the  IMF.  to  send  good  Ameri- 
can dollars  chasing  the  tens  of  bUlions  in 
bad  loans.  If  a  country  balks  at  the  IMF 
terms,  it  gets  no  new  money:  if  a  bank  balks 
at  the  IMF  demands,  it  gets  no  relief— i.e. 
no  interest  on  its  old  loans. 

With  the  new  billions  and  enhanced 
power,  the  IMF  wiU  gain  permanent  access 
to  the  investment  capital  of  the  United 
States,  a  decisive  voice  in  how  much  of 
America's  savings,  henceforth,  will  be  used 
to  maintain  the  credit  ratings  of  regimes 
from  South  America  to  Central  Africa  to 
Eastern  Eiu-ope.  As  not  a  single  applicant  at 
the  IMF  window  has  yet  been  turned  away, 
we  may  expect  this  record  of  generosity 
with  our  money  to  continue. 

Before  our  eyes  and  by  the  hand  of  our 
Congress,  the  greatest  foreign  aid  machine 
in  history  is  being  constructed,  a  system  of 
permanent  wealth  transfers  from  the  capi- 
talist West  to  the  Anti-capitalist  south  and 
the  Communist  East. 

It  will  work.  Don  Regan  of  Treasury  as- 
sures us,  because  the  IMF  "requires  debtor 
nations  to  pursue  sound  economic  policies." 
The  IMF  "is  playing  a  key  role  in  assisting 
nations  to  move  back  to  a  sound  economic 
footing." 

That  so.  What  "sound  economic  policies" 
were  imposed  by  the  IMF  upon  Stalinist  Ro- 
mania, $10  bUlion  in  debt,  as  a  condition  of 
its  latest  loans? 

Who  is  looking  out  for  the  American 
people?  One  day,  they  will  demand  to  know 
why  their  savings  were  plundered  to  be 
shipped  off  to  Nigeria  and  Mexico  and  Ven- 
ezuela so  these  three  arrogant  oil  producers 
could  hold  production  down  and  keep  prices 
up,  the  better  to  gouge  the  very  American 
people  bailing  them  out. 

Watching  Mr.  Conservative  merrily  march 
movement  toward  this  sunken  road  calls  to 
mind  the  cri  de  coeur  of  Oliver  Cromwell  in 
his  letter  to  the  Church  of  Scotland:  "I  be- 
seech you,  in  the  bowels  of  Christ,  think  it 
possible  you  may  be  mistaken."* 

Mr.  BAKER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Hawkins).  The  majority  leader  is  rec- 
ognized. 


handled  the  matter  in  a  most  responsi- 
ble way  and  discharged  their  obliga- 
tion to  themselves  and  to  the  Senate. 

It  had  been  my  hope  that  we  could 
reach  another  matter  in  legislative  ses- 
sion—the banlcruptcy  bill.  That  cannot 
be  done  today,  at  least  not  by  unani- 
mous consent.  I  am  not  inclined  to 
move  to  the  consideration  of  that 
measure  today.  I  continue  to  feel  that 
there  is  some  possibility  that  the  prob- 
lems can  be  reconciled  and  worked  out 
either  tomorrow  or  Monday,  or  as 
soon  as  possible. 

I  urge  Senators  who  may  hear  me  to 
consider  that  the  bankruptcy  bill  is  an 
important  measure  and  that  we  must 
address  it.  and  we  should  give  serious 
consideration  to  the  possibility  of  be- 
glimlng  that  measure  tomorrow,  if 
indeed  we  cannot  finish  it  tomorrow. 

ORDER  FOR  RECESS 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  when  the  Senate  com- 
pletes its  business  today,  it  stand  in 
recess  vmtil  12  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordere<L 


Mr. 


SENATE  SCHEDULE 
BAKER.     Madam     President, 


today  has  been  an  important  day  in 
the  Senate.  In  executive  session,  the 
Senate  confirmed  a  controversial 
nominee  of  the  President. 

I  say  once  again  that  I  think  Sena- 
tors, both  those  who  favored  and 
those  who  opposed  the  nomination, 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  on 
tomorrow.  1  hour  after  the  Senate 
convenes,  imder  the  order  previously 
entered,  the  Senate  will  prcxseed  to  the 
consideration  of  S.  144,  the  reciprocity 
biU. 

At  that  time,  under  the  order  previ- 
ously entered,  the  Chair  will  lay 
before  the  Senate  an  amendment  by 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Kasten)  dealing  with  the  repeal  of  the 
interest  and  dividend  withholding  pro- 
vision of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code, 
as  the  pending  question. 

I  anticipate  that  tomorrow  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  or  some  other  Sen- 
ator will  file  a  cloture  motion  to  limit 
debate  on  that  amendment.  Under  the 
provisions  of  rule  XXII.  the  vote 
would  occur,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
events,  on  Tuesday,  1  hour  after  the 
Senate  convenes  and  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  quorum. 

I  do  not  anticipate  a  Saturday  ses- 
sion. 

ORDER  FOR  RECESS  FROM  TOMORROW  Uirm. 
MONDAY  NEXT 

Madam  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  on  tomorrow,  Friday, 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  busi- 
ness, it  stand  in  recess  until  12  noon 
on  Monday  next. 

Before  the  Chair  puts  the  request,  I 
say  that  it  may  be  that  in  keeping 
with  my  recent  practice,  the  leader- 
ship on  this  side  will  change  that  to 
adjournment,  but  I  will  not  do  that  at 
this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  to- 
morrow the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  reciprocity  bill. 


on  which  the  Kasten  amendment  will 
be  the  pending  question. 

It  is  anticipated  that  a  cloture 
motion  will  be  filed  tomorrow  to  limit 
debate  on  the  Kasten  amendment.  A 
vote  on  that  will  occur,  according  to 
the  provisions  of  rule  XXII,  1  hour 
after  the  Senate  convenes  on  Tuesday 
next. 

There  will  be  no  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Saturday  of  this  week,  con- 
trary to  previous  indication,  unless  an 
imknown  emergency  of  some  sort  were 
to  arise,  which  I  do  not  anticipate. 

Madam  President,  on  Monday  we 
will  continue  the  debate  on  the 
Kasten  amendment  or  such  other  mat- 
ters as  may  be  brought  before  the 
Senate  in  connection  with  the  pending 
business  or  the  pending  question. 

A  cloture  vote  will  occur  on  Tuesday. 
It  is  anticipated  that  a  further  cloture 
motion  may  be  filed  if  cloture  is  not 
invoked  on  the  first  motion  on 
Monday  which  will  produce  a  vote  on 
Wednesday. 

There  is  the  distinct  possibility  of  a 
vote  on  Thursday  for  a  third  effort  at 
cloture  if  the  first  two  do  not  prevail. 

As  indicated  earlier  it  is  not  the  in- 
tention of  the  leadership  to  continue 
beyond  three  clotures  on  this  measure 
if  cloture  is  not  invoked. 

Madam  President,  I  have  nothing 
further  to  bring  before  the  Senate  at 
this  time. 

Could  I  inquire  of  the  minority 
leader  if  there  is  any  matter  he  wishes 
to  address  to  the  Senate  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  I 
have  nothing  further. 


Mr.   BAKER.   Madam  President,   I 
thank  the  minority  leader. 


RECESS  UNTIL  TOMORROW 
Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  in 
view  of  that,  I  move  now  in  accordance 
with  the  order  previously  entered  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  the 
time  appointed  on  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and,  at 
4:20  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Friday,  April  15, 1983.  at  12  noon. 


by 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received 
the  Senate  April  14,  1983: 

THE  JUDICIARY 

Joel  M.  Flaum,  of  Illinois,  to  be  U.S.  cir- 
cuit Judge  for  the  seventh  circuit  vice 
Robert  A.  Sprecher,  deceased. 

H.  Ted  liiilbum,  of  Tennessee,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
Tennessee  vice  Charles  G.  Neese,  retired. 

IN  THE  AIR  FORCE 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  general  on  the  retired 
list  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title  10. 
United  SUtes  Code,  section  1370: 
TobegenenU 

Gen.  William  Y.  Smith.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  reassigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  general 

Gen.  Richard  L.  Lawson.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR. 
U.S.  Air  Force. 


The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  tlUe  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  general 
Lt.  Gen.  James  E.  Dalton,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR. 
UJ3.  Air  Force. 

niTHEAUIT 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  In  the  grade  Indicated 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
SUtes  Code,  section  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.  Gen.  Eugene  P.  Forrester,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
(age  56),  U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code. 
section  601.  to  be  reassigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
lit.  Gen.  James  M.  Lee.  XXX-XX-XXXX,  VA 
Army. 


CONFIRBIATION 

Executive  nomination  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  April  14. 1983: 

U.S.  ARMS  CONTROL  AND  DISARMAMENT  AGKNCT 

Kenneth  L.  Adelman,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Di- 
rector of  the  UJ3.  Arms  C^ontrol  and  Disar- 
mament Agency. 

The  above  nomination  was  approved  sub- 
ject to  the  nominee's  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate. 
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EMERGENCY  PUBLIC  WORKS 
EMPLOYMENT  ACT 


ANATOLY  SHCHARANSKY 


HON.  CUUDINE  SCHNEIDER 

OP  RHODE  ISLAin) 

ni  THS  Houss  or  reprxsentattves 

Tuesday,  April  12. 1983 

•  Mrs.  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
this  sixth  anniversary  of  the  arrest 
and  imprisonment  of  Anatoly  Shchar- 
ansky  and  as  original  cosponsor  of 
House  Resolution  67,  which  calls  on 
the  Soviet  Union  to  release  Mr. 
Shcharansky,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  speak  on  the  plight  of 
the  many  Soviet  Jews  who  wish  to 
emigrate.  The  inhumane  treatment 
and  persecution  many  Soviet  Jewish 
citizens  are  suffering  Is  deplorable  and 
Anatoly  Shcharansky  has  come  to 
symbolize  the  countless  number  of 
Soviet  Jews  and  others  whose  funda- 
mental rights  are  being  violated  by 
Soviet  authorities. 

Mr.  Shcharansky  has  been  a  victim 
of  Soviet  persecution  since  he  was  re- 
fused permission  to  emigrate  to  Israel 
to  be  with  his  wife  in  1973.  Since  that 
time  he  has  been  a  constant  target  of 
the  Soviet  Government  in  their  con- 
stant battle  against  Soviet  Jews.  In 
March  1977.  Mr.  Shcharansky  was  ar- 
rested on  false  charges  of  treason  and 
was  sentenced  to  13  years  imprison- 
ment, where  he  has  been  subjected  to 
the  most  brutal  treatment  including 
isolation,  severe  cold,  and  inadequate 
food,  sleep,  and  health  care.  As  a 
result  Mr.  Shcharansky  required  hos- 
pitalization several  times,  and  in  Janu- 
ary 1982,  the  last  time  he  was  permit- 
ted visitors,  his  mother  and  brother 
were  horrified  by  his  condition.  All 
Mr.  Shcharansky  wishes  is  to  join  his 
wife  Avital  in  Israel,  who  he  has  not 
seen  since  the  day  after  their  marriage 
almost  10  years  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  enough  is  enough.  Ac- 
tions like  these  by  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment must  stop.  As  the  number  of 
Soviet  Jews  allowed  to  emigrate  de- 
creases each  year,  from  9,447  in  1981 
to  2,692  in  1982,  we  must  praise  this 
individual  for  his  constant  courage  in 
fighting  for  what  he  believes  is  funda- 
mentally right,  the  right  to  live  freely 
as  a  Jew.  Even  though  Mr.  Shchar- 
ansky displays  such  bravery,  we  must 
not  forget  his  suffering  and  persecu- 
tion as  the  Soviet  assault  on  Jewish 
heritage  continues.  Freedom  is  an  in- 
herently human  right  and  no  one 
should  be  subject  to  such  a  gross  viola- 
tion. As  a  prominent  Soviet  dissident, 
Shcharansky's  struggle  symbolizes  the 
struggle  facing  all  Soviet  Jews. 


In  addition,  I  think  most  Americans 
would  welcome  the  chance  to  establish 
a  constructive  dialog  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  so  that  both  our  nations  could 
work  together  to  ease  international 
tensions  and  ciu'b  the  arms  race.  One 
of  the  conditions  that  must  be  satis- 
fied before  we  can  establish  a  more 
positive  relationship  is  Soviet  adher- 
ence to  the  Helsinki  accords,  which 
pledge  the  Soviet  Government  to  re- 
spect, "human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms.  Including  freedom  of 
thought,  conscience,  religion,  or 
belief." 

Unfortunately,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
moved  in  the  opposite  direction.  Mr. 
Shcharansky's  plight  dramatically 
demonstrates  the  Soviet  Government's 
intentions  to  close  its  borders  to  dissi- 
dents, particularly  Jewish  ones,  seek- 
ing to  emigrate  to  Israel  and  the 
United  States.  It  is  difficult  to  negoti- 
ate in  good  faith  with  a  government 
that  has  to  lock  its  own  citizenry 
within  Its  borders.  Mr.  Shcharansky's 
release  could  help  to  demonstrate  the 
Soviet  Union's  willingness  to  return  to 
the  Helsinki  accords,  and  toward  a 
more  positive  relationship  with  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  insert  the  fol- 
lowing statement  by  Mr.  Shcharansky: 
Next  Ykas  n  Jsrusalem— Anatoly  Shchak- 
AMSKT's  Words  or  His  Juogiiknt  Day 

Five  years  ago,  I  submitted  my  application 
for  exit  to  Israel.  Now  I'm  further  than  ever 
from  my  dream.  It  would  seem  to  be  cause 
for  regret.  But  it  is  absolutely  otherwise.  I 
am  happy.  I  am  happy  that  I  lived  honestly, 
in  peace  with  my  conscience.  I  never  com- 
promised my  soul,  even  under  the  threat  of 
death. 

I  am  happy  that  I  helped  people.  I  am 
proud  that  I  knew  and  worked  with  such 
honest,  brave  and  courageous  p>eople  as  Sak- 
harov,  Orlov,  Ginsburg,  who  are  carrying  on 
the  traditions  of  the  Russian  intelligentsia. 
I  am  fortunate  to  have  been  witness  to  the 
process  of  the  liberation  of  Jews  of  the 
U.S.S.R. 

I  hope  that  the  absurd  accusation  against 
me  and  the  entire  Jewish  emigration  move- 
ment will  not  hinder  the  liberation  of  my 
people.  My  near  ones  and  friends  know  how 
I  wanted  to  exchange  activity  in  the  emigra- 
tion movement  for  a  life  with  my  wife, 
Avital,  in  Israel. 

For  more  than  2,000  years  the  Jewish 
people,  my  people,  have  been  dispersed.  But 
wherever  they  are,  wherever  Jews  are 
found,  every  year  they  have  repeated,  "Next 
year  in  Jerusalem."  Now,  when  I  am  further 
than  ever  from  my  people,  from  Avital, 
facing  many  arduous  years  of  imprison- 
ment, I  say,  turning  to  my  people,  my 
Avital:  Next  year  in  Jerusalem. 

All  I  can  say  is  that  I  hope  "Next 
year  In  Jerusalem"  becomes  a  reality 
for  this  outstanding  individual.* 


NATIVE  LAND  CONVEYANCES 


HON.  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 

OP  nxiHOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSENTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  April  13, 1983 

•  Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Interior  and  Related 
Agencies,  I  would  like  to  state  the  in- 
tention of  the  House  conferees  on  the 
fiscal  year  1983  Interior  appropria- 
tions bill,  with  respect  to  the  language 
in  section  315  ol  that  bill.  This  section 
pertained  to  the  provisions  of  section 
506(c)  of  the  Alaska  National  Interest 
Lands  Conservation  Act  (ANILCA). 

By  section  506(c).  Congress  granted 
land  entitlements  to  Shee  Atika  on 
Admiralty  Island.  Under  both  the 
Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act 
(ANCSA)  and  ANILCA,  however,  all 
Native  land  conveyances  are  subject  to 
various  terms,  conditions  and  restric- 
tions. The  conveyance  to  Shee  Atika. 
under  section  506(c),  was  subject  to 
those  same  statutory  terms  and  condi- 
tions. 

The  purpose  of  section  315  of  the  In- 
terior appropriations  bill  was  twofold. 
On  one  hand,  the  conferees  Intended 
to  reconfirm  Congress  intent  to 
convey  lands  on  Admiralty  Island  to 
Shee  Atika  and  to  confirm  those  ease- 
ments and  restrictions  which  had  been 
reserved  and  imposed  by  the  Secretary 
as  a  part  of  that  conveyance.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  the  conferees 
were  careful  to  express  no  position  as 
to  whether  the  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or may  have  had  additional  responsi- 
bilities under  ANCSA  or  ANILCA 
which  he  may  not  have  fulfilled  in  im- 
plementing section  506(c).  In  short. 
Congress  confirmed  what  the  Secre- 
tary has  already  done,  but  took  no  po- 
sition as  to  whether  the  Secretary 
should  have  done  more. 

The  purpose  of  the  conference 
amendment  to  the  Senate  provision 
was  to  make  it  clear  that  Congress  was 
not  relieving  the  Secretary  of  any  of 
his  statutory  responsibilities  under 
ANCSA  or  ANILCA.  If  the  Secretary 
has  failed  to  take  some  action  or 
Impose  some  restriction  which  is  re- 
quired under  either  of  these  statutes, 
that  is  for  a  court  to  determine.  Cer- 
tainly, the  House  conferees  did  not 
intend  to  preclude  judicial  review  of 
these  matters,  nor  did  the  conferees 
determine  the  merits  of  pending  or 
future  litigation.  Any  suggestion  to 
the  contrary  is  erroneous.* 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  wliich  are  not  spoken  by  tlie  Member  on  the  floor. 


JMI 


HON.  JAMES  L  OBERSTAR 

orifnnnsoTA 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  13.  1983 
•  Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  have  introduced  the  Emergen- 
cy Public  Works  Employment  Act  of 
1983.  a  bill  which  will  provide  immedi- 
ate, useful  jobs  on  labor-intensive 
projects  repairing,  renovating,  and  im- 
proving public  facilities,  such  as  water 
and  sewer  lines,  roads,  bridges,  and 

This  bill  will  provide  $4  billion  in 
100-percent  grants  to  local  govern- 
ments with  high  imemployment.  to 
help  these  financially  strapped  com- 
munities begin  the  job  of  restoring 
their  pubUc  facilities  whUe  returning 
their  citizens  to  the  work  force. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  this  bill 
will  create  jobs  almost  immediately, 
and  during  at  least  part  of  the  long 
period  of  high  unemplojmient  which 
remains  in  the  economic  forecast. 

It  requires  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  publish  his  implementing 
regulations  within  30  days.  It  requires 
applicants  to  apply  within  30  days  of 
that  publication.  Construction  must 
begbi  within  60  day  of  project  approv- 
al, and  projects  must  be  completed 
within  365  days  after  work  has  begun. 
I  want  to  emphasize  that  1-year  sched- 
ule for  startup  and  completion  of 
these  projects. 

To  assure  that  projects  can  be  ap- 
proved within  this  tight  timeframe, 
the  bill  provides  that  the  States  shall 
handle  applications  from  communities 
with  a  population  under  25,000.  while 
the  Secretary  is  to  process  applica- 
tions from  municipalities  of  over 
25,000. 

The  distribution  formula  both  for 
the  Secretary  and  the  States  is  based 
on  unemployment,  weighing  both  the 
unemplojmaent  rate,  and  the  number 
of  unemployed. 

This  bill  is  the  first  phase  of  a  two- 
pronged  approach  to  restoring  the  Na- 
tion's public  capital  facilities.  A 
second,  longer  phased  program  of  in- 
frastructure repair,  renovation,  and  re- 
habilitation, as  well  as  additions  to  our 
public  capital  resources,  will  be  intro- 
duced later. 

The  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion Subcommittee  on  Economic  De- 
velopment, which  I  chair,  has  sched- 
uled 4  days  of  hearings  on  the  bill  I 
have  introduced  today,  on  long-term 
public  capital  management  and  financ- 
ing, and  on  establishment  of  a  Federal 
Capital  Budget  and  incentives  to  pro- 
mote local  capital  planning  and  budg- 
eting. These  hearing  are  schedules  for 
April  20.  21.  26.  and  27. 

I  would  like  to  include  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  a  more  detailed  summa- 
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ry  of  the  Emergency  Public  Works 
Emplojmient  Act  of  1983. 
EifXRGXif CY  Public  Works  EMPLOYWEin  Act 
OP  1983 
Purpose.— To  create  immediate,  useful 
jobs  on  labor-intensive  projects  repairing, 
renovating  and  improving  public  facilities. 

Elivible  applicanU.-St&ies,  municipali- 
ties (25.000  population  or  more),  urban 
counties  and  Indian  tribes. 

States  to  administer  program  for  non- 
metropolitan  areas. 

Criteria.— Above  8%  unemployment,  plus 
number  of  unemployed;  F\inds  to  be  appor- 
tioned on  formula  basis;  $4  billion  over  one 
year  No  State  may  receive  less  than  ^4  of 
1%.  or  more  than  12V4%;  2W%  set-aside  off 
the  top  for  Indian  Tribes;  1%  for  adminis- 
trative costs— Federal  and  State:  remaining 
funds  are  allocated  among  the  State  as  fol- 
lows: 65%  on  the  ratio  of  unemployed  in 
each  State  to  the  total  number  of  unem- 
ployed nationwide;  35%  to  be  apportioned 
among  those  States  with  an  average  unem- 
ployment rate  of  over  8%  for  the  preceding 
12  months  on  the  basis  of  relative  severity 
of  unemployment  in  each  State;  within 
States,  funds  are  divided  between  metropoli- 
tan and  non-metropolitan  areas,  65%  based 
on  the  number  of  unemployed,  35%  to  areas 
above  the  unemployment  average  within 
each  State  Allocations  to  local  communities 
are  then  made  from  metropolitan  and  non- 
metropolitan  pots  according  to  the  66/35 
formula.  There  is  a  set-aside  for  pockets  of 
poverty  in  metropolitan  areas;  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  makes  allocations  to  metropol- 
itan areas:  the  Governor  makes  allocations 
to  non-metropolitan  areas,  according  to  the 
above  formula. 

Eligible  project*.— Construction,  renova- 
tion, repair  and  improvement  of  local  public 
works  projects  such  as:  water  and  sewer 
lines:  roads,  bridges,  streets:  Industrial 
parks. 

Fast  track  prooram  impZementation.— Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  must  publish  rules 
within  30  days;  Projects  must  be  submitted 
within  30  days  of  publication:  Secretary  (or 
Governor)  must  decide  on  project  within  30 
days  of  application  or  project  is  automati- 
cally approved. 

Rapid  Construction  7H»n«to6te.— Construc- 
tion must  begin  within  60  days  of  approval: 
work  must  be  completed  within  365  days. 

Work  performed  by  private  sector,  private 
contractors. 

Local  certification  and  project  selection. 

Funding:  $4  billion. 

Federal  share:  100%. 

Administered  by  Secretary  of  Commerce.* 
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demess  Act  of  1983,  which  would  have 
provided  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture may.  upon  application  by  the 
State  of  California,  waive  any  provi- 
sion of  the  bill  which  could  be  shown 
to  result  in  a  significant  increase  in 
unemployment; 

"Nay"  on  rollcall  No.  SO,  an  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  to 
H.R.  1437  that  sought  to  designate  1.3 
million  acres  as  wilderness  area  in- 
stead of  the  bill's  2.38  million  acres: 
and 

"Yea"  on  rollcaU  No.  51,  final  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  1437.  the  California  WU- 
demess  Act  of  1983.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  SHERIFF  JAMES 
POSEY 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

OP  KXHTUCKY 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Apnl  13,  1983 
•  Mr.  MAZZOU.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
unavoidably  absent  on  Tuesday,  April 
12,  1983.  Had  I  been  present,  I  would 
have  voted: 

"Yea"  on  rollcall  No.  48,  passage  of 
H.R.  1071.  to  provide  for  the  acquisi- 
tion by  exchange  of  certain  Native- 
owned  lands  of  interest  in  lands  in 
Alaska,  Kodiak  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  Act: 

"Nay"  on  rollcall  No.  49,  an  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  1437.  the  Calif  omia  WU- 


HON.  WAYNE  DOWDY 

OP  MISSUSIFPI 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESEHTATTVES 

Wednesday,  April  13.  1983 
•  Idr.  DOWDY  of  Biississlppi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  in  Congress  the  heroic 
and  selfless  actions  of  my  friend,  the 
late  James  Posey  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Posey,  while  serving  as  sheriff  of 
Franklin  County,  exchanged  himself 
for  four  hostages  being  held  at  gun 
point.  As  a  result  of  his  unparalleled 
heroism,  the  four  hostages  were  saved, 
but  tragically.  Sheriff  Posey  lost  his 
life.  Through  his  courageous  act. 
Sheriff  Posey  earned  not  only  the  ev- 
erlasting gratitude  of  the  four  hos- 
tages, a  Franklin  County  woman.  hCT 
two  children,  and  a  grandchild,  but 
also  the  deepest  admiration  and  re-' 
spect  of  the  entire  community  and. 
State.  His  heroism  serves  as  an  exam- 
ple and  inspiration  to  people  every- 
where who  hope  that  they  too  would 
be  able  to  rise  to  the  kind  of  unselfish 
courage  and  bravery  that  Sheriff 
Posey  displayed. 

We  recently  paid  a  very  special  trib- 
ute to  Sheriff  Posey  in  Mississippi. 
Gov.  William  Winter  presented  his 
widow.  Mrs.  Donna  Posey,  with  the 
State's  highest  award  for  bravery,  the 
Governor's  Heroism  Award.  Sheriff 
Posey's  actions  have  caused  an  out- 
pouring of  sjrmpathy  and  admiration 
from  people  all  over  the  world.  Mrs." 
Posey  has  received  letters  from  strang- 
ers, who  though  unknown  to  to  Sher- 
iff Posey,  take  pride  and  comfort  in' 
this  one  man's  extraordinary  example 
of  humanity.  Governor  Winter  com- 
mented at  the  posthumous  presenta- 
tion, "His  act  was  expressed  in  the 
highest  fulfillment  of  love— giving  up 
one's  life  for  another  •  •  •  it  is  what 
James  Posey  lived  and  died  by." 

There  is  no  example  of  heroism  that 
exceeds  the  valor,  dignity,  and  human 
selflessness  of  the  action  of  Sheriff 
James  Posey.  His  memory  will  forever 
be  held  high  as  an  example  of  the 
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goodness  and  humanity  of  which  man 
is  capable.  In  the  words  of  Sheriff 
Posey's  mother,  Mrs.  Annie  Bell 
Posey.  "He  was  brave  and  he  stood 
tall." 

I  know  you  will  Join  me  today  in 
honoring  Sheriff  Posey  and  his  family, 
who  have  borne  this  ordeal  with  grace 
and  courage.* 


ADINA  NADELHAfT  SELECTED 
TEACHER  OP  THE  YEAR 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

OF  NIW  YORK 
Df  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  13, 1983 

•  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  extend  my  heartiest  con- 
gratulations to  Mrs.  Adina  Nadelhaft 
of  Briarwood,  Queens,  who  has  been 
selected  by  the  New  York  City  Asso- 
ciation of  Teachers  of  English  as  the 
Teacher  of  the  Year  for  1983. 

Mrs.  Nadelhaft  has  been  teaching  in 
the  New  York  City  public  school 
system  for  17  years  and  is  currently 
teaching  a  5th  and  6th  grade  class  at 
the  Adolph  Ochs  Elementary  School, 
PJ5.  Ill,  in  Manhattan. 

I  have  been  aware  for  many  years  of 
Mrs.  Nadelhaft's  devotion  and  unex- 
hausting  efforts  when  it  came  to 
teaching  her  students.  She  has  spent 
time  and  developed  teaching  tech- 
niques that  are  above  and  beyond 
what  is  normally  expected  by  a  teach- 
er of  these  young  children.  In  plain 
terms,  she  has  made  learning  fim 
again  for  many  children  who  would 
not  normaUy  be  interested  in  their 
studies. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  see  her 
being  honored  by  the  NYCATE  and  I 
am  proud  that  she  is  a  part  of  the  New 
York  City  school  system.  It  is  an 
honor  that  is  well  deserved  and  I 
would  like  to  wish  Mrs.  Nadelhaft  luck 
in  the  years  to  come.* 


PROPOSED  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION 


UMI 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OP  ICASSACBUSBTTS 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  13,  1983 

•  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
will  introduce  a  concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  activities  designed  to  destabilize 
or  overthrow  the  government  of  any 
nation  in  Central  America  are  inappro- 
priate, and  that  outstanding  griev- 
ances between  different  nations  of  the 
region  should  be  resolved  through 
peaceful  negotiations. 

Over  the  past  month,  there  have 
been  numerous  reports,  allegations 
and  innuendos  regarding  American 
covert  operations  against  Nicaragua.  I 
am  concerned— as  are  many  Members 
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of  this  House— about  the  nature  of 
U.S.  involvement  in  Central  America. 
Domestic  and  international  law  clearly 
states  that  covert  or  overt  activities 
designed  to  overthrow  a  foreign  gov- 
enmient  are  not  only  inappropriate, 
but  iUegal. 

Two,  very  widely  accepted  treaties 
specifically  address  the  issue  of  politi- 
cal sovereignty.  First,  the  charter  of 
the  United  Nations  Organizations  re- 
quires member  States  to  refrain  in 
their  international  relations  from  the 
threat  or  use  of  force  against  the  terri- 
torial or  political  integrity  of  any 
State.  This  document,  agreed  to  by  157 
member  States,  is  widely  recognized  as 
a  standard  for  international  relations 
and  global  conduct.  The  United  States 
must  adhere  to  this  treaty. 

Second,  the  charter  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States,  to  which  the 
United  States  is  a  signatory,  clearly 
declares  that  "no  state  or  group  of 
States  has  the  right  to  intervene,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  for  any  reason 
whatever,  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
any  other  State."  There  is  little  room 
for  interpretation  in  this  docimient. 
Ratified  by  the  United  States  in  1951, 
the  charter  explicitly  prohibits  any 
State  in  the  Americas  from  engaging 
in  activities  designed  to  overthrow  the 
government  of  any  country  in  the 
region.  Article  15  of  the  OAS  charter 
states  further  that  "the  foregoing 
principle  prohibits  not  only  armed 
force  but  also  any  other  form  of  inter- 
ference or  attempted  threat  against 
the  personality  of  the  state  or  against 
its  political,  economic  and  cultural  ele- 
ments." The  United  States  must 
adhere  to  this  treaty. 

Recently,  the  Congress  enacted  leg- 
islation outlining  the  parameters  of 
U.S.  activities  in  this  area.  The  Con- 
tinuing Appropriations  Act  of  1983, 
Public  Law  97-377,  section  793,  man- 
dates that  no  funds  appropriated  for 
1983  can  be  used  by  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency  or  the  Department  of 
Defense  "to  furnish  military  equip- 
ment, military  training  or  advice,  to 
any  group  or  individual,  not  part  of  a 
country's  armed  forces,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  overthrowing  the  Government 
of  Nicaragua  or  provoking  a  military 
exchange  between  Nicaragua  and  Hon- 
diu'as."  The  Boland  amendment,  as  it 
was  called,  passed  the  House  by  an  in- 
disputable margin:  411  to  0.  The 
United  States  must  adhere  to  this  law. 

U.S.  covert  operations  against  Nica- 
ragua are  not  only  illegal,  but  also  are 
not  in  the  best  interest  of  the  United 
States.  A  real  danger  exists  that  Amer- 
ican sponsored  covert  activities  could 
provoke  or  facilitate  a  war  between 
Honduras  and  Nicaragua— a  war  that 
could  regionalize  to  include  El  Salva- 
dor and  other  coimtries  in  the  area. 
No  one  can  say  that  such  violence  in 
Central  America  is  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  United  States. 
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Aside  from  the  danger  of  increased 
violence,  American  credibility  in  this 
region  is  at  stake.  Covert  activities 
interfering  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
another  state  severely  discredit  the 
United  States  in  Latin  America  and 
provide  an  opportunity  for  anti-Ameri- 
can propaganda.  A  soul-searching 
question  immediately  comes  to  mind- 
considering  possible  American  inter- 
ference, how  can  the  United  States 
protest  Nicaraguan  or  Cuban  arms 
supplies  to  Salvadoran  guerrillas  or 
criticize  threats  by  the  Soviet  Union  to 
the  sovereignty  of  Poland  or  Afghani- 
stan? Our  action  must  be  consistent 
with  our  stated  views  and  objectives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  resolution  simply 
reconfirms  the  American  position  con- 
cerning U.S.  involvement  in  Central 
America.  We  must  respect  the  territo- 
rial and  political  independence  of  all 
coimtries  in  this  region,  and  we  must 
strive  for  a  peaceful,  negotiated  solu- 
tion to  the  conflict— before  it  is  too 
late. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  con- 
current resolution: 

H.  Con.  Res.  108 

Concurrent  resolution  to  express  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  activities  designed  to 
destabilize  or  overthrow  the  government 
of  any  nation  In  Central  America  are  inap- 
propriate, and  that  outstanding  grievances 
between  different  nations  of  the  region 
should  be  resolved  through  peaceful  nego- 
tiations 

Whereas  the  charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, to  which  the  United  States  is  a  signa- 
tory, requires  member  states  to  "refrain  in 
their  international  relations  from  the  threat 
or  use  of  force  against  the  territorial  integ- 
rity or  political  independence  of  any  state"; 
Whereas  the  charter  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States,  to  which  the  United 
States  is  a  signatory,  clearly  declares  that 
"No  State  or  group  of  States  has  the  right 
to  intervene,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  any 
reason  whatever,  in  the  internal  or  external 
affairs  of  any  other  State"; 

Whereas  Public  Law  97-377,  Section  793, 
mandates  that  no  funds  appropriated  under 
the  Continuing  Appropriations  Act  of  1983 
can  be  used  by  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  or  the  Department  of  Defense  "to 
furnish  military  equipment,  military  train- 
ing or  advice,  to  any  group  or  individual,  not 
part  of  a  country's  armed  forces,  for  the 
purpose  of  overthrowing  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua  or  provoking  a  military  exchange 
between  Nicaragua  and  Honduras"; 

Whereas  the  spread  of  violence  in  Central 
America  does  not  contribute  to  fulfilling  the 
aspirations  of  the  people  of  that  region  for 
social  justice  and  a  better  life,  encourage  re- 
spect for  basic  human  rights,  or  promote 
the  national  security  of  the  United  States 
and  other  nations  in  the  region; 

Whereas  the  charter  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States  requires  that  "contro- 
versies of  an  international  character  arising 
between  two  or  more  American  States  shall 
be  settled  by  peaceful  procedures";  and 

Whereas  the  United  States,  mindful  of  its 
obligations  under  the  charters  of  the  United 
Nations  and  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  should  support  efforts  to  bring 
about  a  peaceful  resolution  of  conflicts 
within  the  region:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 


Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurringt.  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that— 

(1)  the  Crovemment  of  the  United  States 
should  not  encourage  or  support,  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  efforts  to  destabllze  or 
overthrow  the  government  of  any  nation  In 
Central  America; 

(2)  other  nations  in  the  region  share  a 
similar  responsibility  to  refrain  from  efforts 
designed  to  destabilize  or  overthrow  the 
government  of  any  of  their  neighbors; 

(3)  all  interested  parties  should  encourage 
a  peaceful  resolution  of  conflicts  in  the 
region  by  engaging  In  unconditional  negoti- 
ations on  a  bilateral  and  multilateral  basis 
with  other  governments  in  the  region;  and 

(4)  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
should  immediately  engage  in  multilateral 
negotiations  with  Nicaragua  and  Honduras 
to  reduce  the  growing  tensions  in  the 
region.* 
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NEW  KEN  CAMPUS,  PSU.  IdARKS 
a5TH  ANNIVERSARY 


continued 
come.« 
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success    in    the    years   to 


CALL  TO  CONSCIENCE  VIGIL- 
THE  GENCHIK  FAMILY 


HON.  BERNARD  J.  DWYER 

OP  iraw  jERsrr 

nf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  AprU  13.  1983 

•  Mr.  DWYER  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  an  honor  and  privilege  to 
once  again  take  part  in  the  CaU  to 
Conscience  Congressional  Vigil  for 
Soviet  Jews. 

This  year,  I  would  like  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  the  case  of 
Mordha  and  Sarra  Genchik,  and  their 
son  Joseph,  who  have  been  denied  per- 
mission to  emigrate  from  the  U.S.S.R. 
on  repeated  occasions. 

Mordha  Genchik  was  an  officer  in 
the  Russian  Army  and  is  now  retired. 
His  son  Joseph  also  served  in  the  army 
for  two  years. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  used  this 
former  military  connection  as  one 
reason  for  its  denial  of  the  Genchiks' 
emigration  appeal,  despite  the  fact 
that  their  daughter  and  her  family 
were  granted  exit  visas  in  1979. 

Yet  members  of  this  body  who  are 
concerned  with  the  plight  of  Soviet 
Jewry  know  only  too  well  the  truly 
dismal  levels  of  Soviet  emigration 
since  1979.  We  are  deeply  troubled  by 
this  decline  which  is  in  direct  violation 
of  the  Soviet  Union's  Helsinki  commit- 
ments. 

Through  this  Vigil  and  other  appro- 
priate forums,  I  will  be  continuing  to 
press  for  the  human  rights  of  these  re- 
fuseniks  and  the  ultimate  reunifica- 
tion of  their  family. 

We  must  remain  steadfast  in  our  ef- 
forts in  behalf  of  Soviet  Jews  who  are 
being  denied  their  basic  rights.  These 
efforts  have  assumed  an  even  greater 
importance  in  recent  months  and  help 
to  sustain  the  hopes  of  these  refuse- 
niks,  their  families  and  people  all  over 
the  world  who  are  committed  to  the 
justice  of  their  cause.* 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OP  PKinTSTLVAHIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  13, 1983 

•  Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Tuesday,  April  12,  the  New  Kensing- 
ton Campus  of  Pennsylvania  State 
University  will  observe  its  25th  anni- 
versary as  a  center  for  higher  educa- 
tion. 

The  list  of  honored  guests  and 
speakers  who  will  gather  in  the  Holi- 
day Inn  to  mark  the  occasion  is  im- 
pressive. It  includes  Dr.  John  W. 
Oswald,  president  of  Penn  State;  Dr. 
Robert  Scannel.  vice  president  and 
dean:  Mr.  Kenneth  Holderman.  vice 
president  emeritus;  Dr.  Robert  D.  Ar- 
buckle,  executive  officer  of  the  New 
Kensington  Campus;  Mary  Louise 
Grendon,  president-faculty  senate; 
Walter  Crognale,  president  of  the 
campus'  Student  Government  Associa- 
tion, and  ISi.  Ralph  Spencer,  presi- 
dent of  the  New  Kensington  Area 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  New  Kensington  Campus  of 
PSU  today  is  a  far  cry  from  the  facili- 
ty which  opened  its  doors  in  1958  to 
Just  79  students,  who  were  enrolled  in 
two  technical  associate  degree  pro- 
grams taught  in  a  rented  public  school 
building  in  the  city  of  New  Kensing- 
ton. 

Now.  the  campus  is  home  to  more 
than  1.100  full-time  students,  enrolled 
in  a  multitude  of  programs,  and  con- 
tains seven  modem  buildings  on  a  65- 
acre  tract  of  land  in  Upper  Burrell 
Township.  During  the  past  25  years, 
more  than  20,000  students  have  been 
served  in  resident  instruction  pro- 
grams offered  by  the  campus  and  an- 
other 100,000  in  continuing  education 
operations. 

The  New  Ken  Campus,  however,  has 
become  more  than  just  a  facility  for 
educational  advancement.  It  stands 
today  as  a  cultural,  public  service,  and 
economic  stimulus  for  the  city  of  New 
Kensington  and  five  surrounding 
counties. 

The  importance  of  this  campus,  and 
others  like  it,  must  never  be  imderesti- 
mated.  Education  was.  is.  and  always 
wUl  be  the  key  to  oiur  Nation's,  indeed 
any  nation's,  future. 

Today,  the  world  of  high  technology 
has  burst  upon  us  and  if  we,  as  a 
nation,  are  to  remain  competitive  we 
must  depend  on  our  schools  of  learn- 
ing, such  as  the  New  Ken  Campus,  to 
produce  the  scientists  and  engineers 
we  wiU  need. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  I  extend  our  congratulations  to 
the  New  Kensington  Campus  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  University  on  this 
milestone  in  its  history  and  wish  it 
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HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

OP  KASSACHURTTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATTVBS 

Wednesday,  Apnl  13,  1983 

•  Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
especially  disappointed  that  President 
Reagan,  in  his  March  23  speech,  decid- 
ed to  embrace  the  concept  of  a  space- 
based  ballistic  missile  defense  sj^tem 
(BKfD). 

Simply  stated,  the  President's  an- 
notmcement  of  this  new  weapons 
scheme  raises  false  hopes.  The  futuris- 
tic weapons  systems  which  he  alluded 
to  will  be  extravagantly  expensive  and 
far  from  reliable  enough  to  giiarantee 
this  Nation  any  sectirity  in  the  face  of 
a  nuclear  attack. 

I,  for  one.  do  not  think  that  we  will 
find  a  solution  to  our  strategic  prob- 
lems by  building  new,  costly,  and 
exotic  weaponry.  These  systems  are 
not  a  substitute  for  real  arms  control. 
It  is  an  illusion,  alloeit  an  appealing 
one,  to  believe  that  we  can  adopt  a 
purely  defensive  posture  with  this 
technology.  Even  if  a  ballistic  missile 
defense  system  was  95  percent  effec- 
tive—and this  is  dubious— the  Soviet 
Union  would  still  have  sufficient  war- 
heads to  destroy  all  our  major  cities. 
Further,  the  Soviets  may  well  respond 
to  such  plans  by  deploying  greater 
numbers  of  nuclear  missiles— to 
coimter  the  effectiveness  of  a  BMD 
system.  This  certainly  will  not  mean 
greater  security  for  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  rather  than  extending 
the  arms  race,  I  think  it  is  far  more  re- 
sponsible to  pursue  a  bilateral  treaty 
banning  weapons  of  any  kind  from 
space.  I,  along  with  117  of  my  col- 
leagues, have  introduced  legislation 
(H.J.  Res.  120)  calling  for  such  action. 
Such  a  ban  could  be  verified— and 
judging  from  the  expected  costs- 
could  save  the  United  States  a  great 
deal  of  money  which  could  be  better 
spent  elsewhere.  Before  going  ahead 
with  this  grandiose  war  fighting  capa- 
bility, let  us  consider  all  the  implica- 
tions. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I 
would  like  to  submit  two  excellent  ar- 
ticles to  the  Record  which  together 
offer  a  good  critique  of  the  concept  of 
a  space-based  ballistic  mlssUe  defense 
system.  The  first  is  written  by  Gerard 
Smith,  a  former  Director  of  the  U.S. 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency.  The  second  is  written  by 
David  C.  Morrison  who  is  a  research 
analyst  at  the  Center  for  Defense  In- 
formation here  in  Washington. 
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[From  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Mar.  29, 1M3] 

A  Dahgoous  Dkkam 

(By  Gerard  Smith) 

Washimotoh.— It  ia  not  at  all  certain  that 
the  defensive  antl-ballistic-mlssOe  (ABM) 
system  of  President  Reagan's  vision  can  be 
realized.  What  is  certain  is  that  the  start  of 
such  a  superprogram  will  have  a  destabiliz- 
ing effect  on  the  present  nuclear  balance 
which  depends  on  the  mutual  vulnerability 
of  the  superpowers  to  massive  retaliatory 
attack. 

This  stability  has  two  aspects:  Anns  race 
stability  and  crisis  stability.  Arms  race  sta- 
bility is  a  condition  the  United  States  has 
been  pressing  for  in  which  both  sides  feel 
they  have  sufficient  strategic  forces  and 
that  spindling  forced  buildups  are  not 
needed.  C^risis  sUbility  is  said  to  exist  if  a 
nation  during  a  crisis  does  not  feel  that  it 
must  attack  first  lest  its  forces  be  destroyed 
by  the  adversary's  preemptive  strike— the 
so-called  "use  'em  or  lose  'em"  phenomenon. 

Going  for  major  ABM  systems  will  preju- 
dice arms  race  stability  by  causing  a  new 
arms  competition  in  defensive  systems  and 
by  accelerating  the  present  competition  in 
offensive  systems  as  the  two  sides  mount 
new  weapons  designed  to  penetrate  the  de- 
fensive screens. 

And  if  ABM  systems  are  deployed,  future 
crises  will  be  more  dangerous  as  both  sides 
come  to  believe  that  they  may  be  immune  to 
retaliation  if  they  launch  an  attack.  The 
president  admits  this  and  explicitly  recog- 
nizes that  if  the  superpowers  had  both  of- 
fensive and  defensive  weapons,  a  more  dan- 
gerous situation  would  develop.  But  how 
could  such  a  development  be  avoided?  By 
unilaterally  decommissioning  offensive 
forces?  By  Soviet-American  agreements? 
Neither  alternative  seems  at  all  likely. 

So  the  president's  vision,  which  on  its  face 
seems  to  promise  a  more  humane  and  moral 
approach  to  deterrence  of  war,  is  a  danger- 
ous dream. 

A  main  reason  for  the  1972  (SALT  I) 
treaty  limiting  ABMs  to  minimal  levels  was 
a  common  recogniton  by  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  that  with  anti-ballistic 
missiles  unlimited  both  aspects  of  strategic 
instability  would  arise:  There  would  be  esca- 
lating arms  races  in  defensive  as  well  as  of- 
fensive missUes  and  during  crises  the  risk  of 
nuclear  war  would  increase  as  the  rivals  be- 
lieved they  could  protect  themselves  from 
attacking  missUes. 

The  issue  of  treaty  stability  should  also  be 
faced.  Arms  control  agreements  especially 
should  be  considered  as  long-lived  arrange- 
ments on  which  the  parties  can  rely  in  plan- 
ning and  programming  for  the  foreseeable 
future.  Although  aU  modem  arms-control 
treaties  contain  termination  clauses  exercis- 
able if  a  party's  supreme  interests  are  Jeop- 
ardized, the  presumption  should  be  that 
such  treaties  once  ratified  are  to  last  indefi- 
nitely. It  is  one  thing  to  have  research  pro- 
grams as  we  now  do  for  insurance  against  a 
Soviet  technological  breakthrough  in  defen- 
sive systems;  it  is  quite  another  for  an 
American  president  to  announce  a  major 
quest  to  develop  the  technological  basis  for 
systems  presently  banned  by  international 
law. 

The  president's  dream  foreshadows  a  first 
step  onto  the  slippery  slope  leading  to  aban- 
donment of  the  existing  limits  of  100  anti- 
ballistic  missiles  for  each  side— a  number 
which  has  no  military  or  psychological  sig- 
nificance. 

Starting  a  new  defensive  program,  the  end 
of  which  must  entail  the  abrogation  of  the 
most    promising    strategic    arms    control 
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agreement  to  date,  will  also  hurt  current  ef- 
forts in  the  Strategic  Arms  Reduction  Talks 
(START)  at  Geneva  to  limit  offensive  sys- 
tems. Coming  on  top  of  our  nation's  failure 
to  ratify  three  present  arms  control  treaties 
signed  by  American  presidents,  it  will  raise 
even  more  serious  doubts  than  now  exist  as 
to  our  commitment  to  the  whole  process  of 
International  control  of  strategic  weapons. 

But  has  not  the  president  assured  us  that 
his  vision  is  consistent  with  the  ABM 
Treaty  commitments?  Unless  the  effort  he 
is  calling  for  (ails  in  its  early  years,  it  won't 
be  long  before  the  treaty  is  terminated  be- 
cause its  provisions  ban  the  very  systems 
the  president  envisions.  And  if  they  Involve 
space  basing,  treaty  limits  restrict  the  par- 
ties to  paper  studies  and  laboratory  experi- 
ments. Moving  from  research  to  develop- 
ment of  space-based  systems  is  now  out- 
lawed. 

Visionary  scientists  even  now  are  pressing 
for  an  ABM  system  involving  laser  beams 
driven  by  nuclear  explosions  in  outer  space. 
To  test  such  a  system  would  violate  the 
Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty  of  1963  as  well  as 
the  ABM  Treaty.  And  to  deploy  it  would 
also  violate  the  Outer  Space  Treaty. 

Some  officials  seem  to  rely  on  an  airy  ex- 
pectation that  when  the  ABM  Treaty  begins 
to  pinch  it  can  be  amended.  Maybe  so.  But 
what  possible  significance  would  remain  in 
agreed  ABM  limitations  which  permitted 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to 
have  the  vast  defensive  screens  contemplat- 
ed by  the  president  to  protect  many  na- 
tions? 

In  considering  switching  to  a  defensive 
posture  and  strategy  the  president  recog- 
nizes that  the  vital  interests  of  our  allies 
around  the  world  will  be  at  stake.  If  the 
United  States  alone  were  protected  that 
would  mean  the  end  of  alliances.  (A  Soviet 
defensive  screen  could  neutralize  the  offen- 
sive strategic  forces  of  Great  Britain  and 
France!)  But  the  idea  of  designing  and  con- 
structing protective  screens  over  Europe 
and  Japan  as  well  as  all  of  North  America 
boggles  the  mind. 

And  protection  must  also  be  effective 
against  bombers  and  cruise  missiles  and 
other  delivery  vehicles  developed  in  the 
future. 

The  president  prefaced  his  vision  by  re- 
porting that  our  military  leaders,  the  chiefs 
of  staff,  view  the  future  as  bleak.  This  chill- 
ing statement  may  signal  a  healthy  recogni- 
tion by  the  Pentagon  that  more  weaponry  is 
no  longer  the  sovereign  remedy  for  improv- 
ing the  nation's  security.  Perhaps  a  deeper 
commitment  to  arms  control  agreements 
may  follow. 

The  chiefs  of  staff  apparently  did  not 
have  an  opportimity  to  give  careful  consid- 
eration to  the  proposed  new  program  and 
the  administration  makes  no  claim  that  the 
Pentagon  recommends  it  or  that  the  Nation- 
al Security  Coimcil  has  ever  debated  it. 

Before  embarking  on  this  vast  new  weap- 
ons program  our  security  managers  would 
do  well  to  pause  and  consider  if  it  would  not 
be  more  prudent  and  safer  to  modernize  ex- 
isting strategic  forces,  to  plan  on  continuing 
to  honor  existing  treaty  commitments  and 
try  to  extend  them  by  safeguarded  agree- 
ments rather  than  to  bet  the  nation's  future 
on  most  uncertain  and  far  off  new  weapons 
systems. 

The  day  may  come  when  after  years  of  ex- 
perience with  agreements  limiting  strategic 
arms  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  will  have  developed  enough  confi- 
dence in  each  other's  intentions  to  retain 
only  residual  offensive  forces  as  insurance 
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against  unforeseen  contingencies.  If  that 
fortunate  condition  were  ever  reached,  it 
might  be  fair  to  speculate  that  the  super- 
powers would  be  disposed  to  cooperate  in 
developing  defensive  systems  as  protection 
against  attack  by  a  third  party.  That  Utopi- 
an projection  is  the  only  case  I  can  think  of 
where  it  would  be  wise  to  try  to  make  the 
president's  dream  come  true. 


[Prom  Newsday,  Mar.  28, 19831 

Laser  Dkfersx  Car  Blow  Up  m  Otrs  Faces 

(By  David  C.  Morrison) 

On  the  face  of  it,  only  a  fool  or  madman 
would  reject  the  alluring  vision  held  out  by 
President  Reagan  in  Wednesday's  television 
address. 

He  called  upon  "the  scientific  community 
who  gave  us  nuclear  weapons  to  turn  their 
great  talents  to  the  cause  of  mankind  and 
world  peace:  to  give  us  the  means  of  render- 
ing .  .  .  nuclear  weapons  impotent  and  obso- 
lete." We  must  mount  a  crash  campaign,  he 
said,  to  develop  defensive  weapons  to  "inter- 
cept and  destroy  strategic  ballistic  missiles 
before  they  reached  our  own  soil  or  that  of 
our  allies." 

President  Reagan's  challenge  is  a  bold 
one,  comparable  in  scope  to  an  earlier  space 
gauntlet  thrown  down  by  President  Kenne- 
dy 23  years  ago.  But  his  plan  raises  two  cru- 
cial issues,  issues  seemingly  debated  to 
death  during  the  antlballistic  missile  (ABM) 
controversy  of  1989  and  1970.  Can  a  reason- 
ably effective  ballistic  missile  defense 
(BMD)  be  raised?  If  so,  would  it  really  bring 
the  welcome  end  to  almost  four  decades  of 
frenzied  arms  racing? 

The  answer  to  the  first  question  is  a 
highly  tentative  "yes,"  though  it  would  take 
decades.  The  scientific  community  will  have 
its  work  cut  out  for  it,  perfecting  a  class  of 
Buck  Rogers  weaponry  that  long  existed 
only  in  the  dreams  of  science  fiction  writers. 
High-energy  lasers,  particle  beam  weapons, 
electromagnetic  radiation:  The  very  names 
conjure  up  a  far-off  future  we  seemed  fated 
never  to  know.  But  we  live  in  that  future 
today. 

The  United  States  has  been  spending 
about  a  billion  dollars  a  year  on  ballistic 
missile  defense,  much  of  which  is  laser-  and 
particle-beam-related.  This  research  has  ob- 
viously been  sufficiently  encouraging  to  em- 
bolden our  commander  in  chief  to  call  for 
stepped-up  military  R&D.  Coincidentally— 
or  perhaps  not— the  very  day  of  Reagan's 
speech,  Maj.  Gen.  Donald  L.  Lamberson,  the 
Pentagon's  chief  for  directed  energy  weap- 
ons, testified  before  the  subcommittee  on 
strategic  and  theater  nuclear  forces  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Conmiittee. 

Stating  that  "defensive  applications  could 
be  a  very  attractive  and  competitive  use  of 
directed  energy  weapons,"  Lamberson  said 
his  office  would  spend  around  $900  million 
on  "technical  feasibility"  studies  through 
1988,  at  which  time  the  Pentagon  would 
make  a  go-ahead  decision  on  actual  develop- 
ment. Of  course,  now  that  the  President  has 
made  his  bid,  the  general  wUl  find  his 
budget  much  enhanced.  Lamberson's  boss. 
Dr.  Robert  Cooper,  director  of  the  Defense 
Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency,  testi- 
fied last  spring  that  a  system  comparable  to 
that  envisioned  by  the  President,  would  run 
to  $200  to  $300  billion  in  acquisition  costs 
alone. 

He  outlined  his  agency's  "space  laser 
triad"  of  development  programs:  ALPHA 
(high-energy  lasers),  LODE  (beam  focusing) 
and  TALON  GOLD  (targeting).  Exotic  as 
his  projects  and  their  code  names  sound 
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(only  the  "triad"  strikes  a  note  of  Pentagon- 
anian  predictability),  he  failed  to  mention 
the  $10  million  DAUPHIN  project.  This 
compact  Z-ray  laser  device  "pumped"  by  a 
small  nuclear  explosion  was  successfuUy 
tested  in  an  underground  vacuum  chamber 
in  1981.  Pentagon  officials  have  said  that, 
potentially,  a  single  space  shuttle  could  loft 
enough  of  these  tiny,  H-bomb-boosted  lasers 
to  soak  up  a  Soviet  nuclear  attack  on  the 
United  SUtes. 

Lamberson  was  not  quite  so  optimistic. 
WhUe  gung  ho  about  his  programs,  he  ad- 
mitted that  directed  energy  weapons  could 
only  "selectively  thin  out"  a  massive  attact. 
The  biggest  problem  with  ballistic  missile 
defenses— after  designing  and  paying  for 
them— is  that  they  have  to  be  perfect.  It's 
one  thing  to  try  to  protect  hardened  missile 
fields  with  ABMs;  failure  need  not  be  cata- 
strophic. But  it's  quite  another  to  protect 
our  cities  and  industrial  complexes.  The 
consequences  of  even  a  single  leak  over  a 
major  urban  area— one  500-kiloton  warhead 
exploding  on  New  York  City,  for  instance- 
are  too  hideous  to  risk  going  with  anything 
but  the  best. 

Vox  argument's  sake,  however,  let's 
aasimie  that  the  United  SUtes  covU.  raise  a 
virtually  leakproof  umbrella  against  ballis- 
tic missiles,  a  "layered  defense"  of  space- 
based  lasers  and  ground-based  ABM  Inter- 
ceptors. Would  this  lead  us  into  the  postnu- 
clear  Shangri-La  so  glowingly  evoked  by  the 
President? 

Reagan's  assimiption  is  that,  since  the 
UJ5.  is  dedicated  to  "preserving  peace  and 
freedom,"  no  one  should  be  unduly  con- 
cerned if  we  shield  ourselves  from  attack 
while  maintaining  a  full  quiver  of  offensive 
nuclear  missiles.  He  did  acknowledge  that 
defensive  systems  "can  be  viewed  as  foster- 
ing an  aggressive  policy  and  no  one  wants 
that." 

How  does  he  think  the  Soviete  will  take 
all  this?  What  if  it  had  been  Yuri  Andropov 
addressing   his   nation   Wednesday    night? 
How  would  we  react?  After  an  hysterical 
outcry,  our  immediate  and  Justifiable  re- 
sponse would  be  a  massive  buildup  of  our  of- 
fensive nuclear  arsenal  to  maintain  "deter- 
rence" and,  simultaneously,  a  race  to  devel- 
op a  ballistic  missile  defense  before  the  So- 
viets did.  By  the  sick,  inescapable  logic  of 
nuclear  deterrence,  one  man's  defense  is  the 
other's   offense— something    the   President 
had  conveniently  forgotten.  This,  remem- 
ber. Is  the  same  Ronald  Reagan  who  has  re- 
peatedly warned  of  the  dire  danger  to  deter- 
rence posed  by  a  much-overrated  Soviet  civil 
defense  network.  Not  even  a  purely  defen- 
sive   space-based    ballistic    missile    defense 
could  negate  the  mutual  national  security 
Imperative  that  the  superpowers  be  able  to 
deliver     devastating,     retaliatory     nuclear 
strikes  against  each  other's  homelands.  For 
40  years  the  arms  race  has  been  fueled  by  a 
pernicious   action-reaction   cycle   in  which 
every    measure    eventually    confronts    its 
counter-measure.   Ballistic   missile   defense 
will  be  followed  by  counter-BMD,  and  that 
by  antlcounter-BMD  and  so  on  into  bank- 
ruptcy or  nuclear  war,   whichever  comes 
first.  With  a  ballistic  missile  defense  system, 
the  U.S.  would  simply  shatter  existing  arms- 
control  regimes,  sparking  an  offensive  arms 
race  of  renewed  intensity  linked  to  a  new, 
defensive  arms  race,  one  we  successfully— 
but   apparently   only   temporarily— averted 
with  the  1972  ABM  treaty. 
Nor  would  space-based  lasers  be  unambig- 
i       uously  defensive.  Lamberson  favorably  re- 
ferred to  counterforce  laser  attacks  against 
Soviet    silos    and    intelligence    satellites. 
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Space-baaed  lasers  do  nothing  to  overthrow 
thousands  of  yean  of  military  wisdom;  the 
best  defense  will  continue  to  be  a  good  of- 
fense. Even  our  hypothetical,  fail-safe  bal- 
listic missile  defense  would  be  Impotent 
against  weapons  currently  in  the  arsenals. 
Saturation  attacks  with  ground-hugging 
cruise  missiles  could  swamp  even  the  most 
elaborate  defenses.  More  devastating  yet 
would  be  attack  by  "depressed  trajectory" 
submarine-launched  ballistic  missiles, 
launched  not  on  a  trajectory  through  space 
but  parallel  to  the  earth.  Any  future  that 
yields  space-based  ballistic  missile  defense 
will  assuredly  also  offer  up  as  yet  un- 
dreamed-of BMD-penetratlng  offensive 
weapons. 

In  theory,  a  strong  case  can  lie  made  for 
the  advantage  of  being  able  at  least  to  par- 
tially soak  up  a  massive  attack  or  to  deflect, 
an  accidental  launch,  thereby  avoiding  an 
unintentional  holocaust.  These  are  relative 
advantages,  however,  and  weigh  poorly  in 
the  balance  against  the  extreme  crisis  insta- 
bility that  would  accompany  a  splraling 
laser  race  in  space  and  a  redoubled  missile 
race  on  earth. 

One  of  the  most  persistent  myths  of  a  nu- 
clear age  burdened  with  too  many  danger- 
ously erroneous  beliefs  Is  that  Mutual  as- 
sured destruction  (MAD)  based  on  nuclear 
retaliation,  is  an  immoral  strategic  doctrine 
that  can  simply  be  discarded  in  favor  of  a 
more  palatable  policy,  such  as  Assured  Sur- 
vival based  on  ballistic  missile  defense. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
Mutual  assured  destruction  is  not  a  strate- 
gy. It  is  a  terrifying  (act  of  life,  inherent  in 
the  weaporuT  we  deploy  to  "protect"  our- 
selves. Unless  and  until  we  dismantle  the 
weapons,  destruction  is  assured  and  assured- 
ly, it  will  be  mutual. 

President  Reagan's  dream  of  wishing  this 
ugly  truth  away  with  a  triUion  dollars' 
worth  of  high  technology  is  undeniably  an 
attractive  one.  He  will  find  many  support- 
ers. But  let  them  be  aware:  Once  we  set  out 
on  this  course,  there  will  be  no  turning 
back.  Saddled  with  a  whole  new  tier  of  mili- 
tary technology,  the  eagle  and  the  bear  will 
still  be  locked  in  their  deadly  frozen  em- 
brace.* 
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ny's  executive  vice  president,  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin Lee,  is  a  past  president  of  the 
Mississippi  Trucking  Association.  And 
Mr.  Merle  Rester.  the  company's 
safety  director,  is  a  regional  officer  of 
the  Mississippi  Trucking  Association's 
Safety  CouncU. 

It  is  Indeed  fitting  that  the  outstand- 
ing contributions  of  this  fine  company 
have  been  nationally  recognized.  I 
know  that  you  will  Join  me  In  con- 
gratulating the  employees  of  KLM  for 
a  Job  well  done,  and  in  extending  our 
best  wishes  for  continued  success.* 


AWARD  FOR  SAFETY 


HON.  WAYNE  DOWDY 

or  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  "THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  13,  1983 
•  Mr.  DOWDY  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  the  fact  that 
KLM,  Inc.,  of  Jackson,  Miss.,  has  been 
awarded  the  Grand  Prize  Award  for 
Safety  presented  by  the  Common  Car- 
rier Conference-Irregular  Route. 

The  conference,  an  affiliate  of  the 
American  Trucking  Associations,  rep- 
resents more  than  500  trucking  compa- 
nies throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Liles,  Jr.,  president  of 
KLM..  was  present  to  receive  the 
award  at  the  conference's  annual 
meeting  held  last  month  in  Las  Vegas, 
Nev. 

KLM  has  long  been  associated  with 
the  proud  tradition  of  trucking  within 
the  Stete  of  Mississippi.  The  compa- 


EASE  DEBT  BURDEN  ON 
DEBTOR  NATIONS? 


HON.  CHARLES  L  SCHUMER 

OP  NEW  TOHK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  13.  1983 

•  Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  past  4  months,  the  Banking 
Committee  has  been  holding  hearings 
on  the  international  financial  crisis 
and  the  administration's  request  for 
an  $8.4  billion  increase  in  U.S.  support 
for  the  IMP.  Diuing  these  hearings, 
we  have  been  repeatedly  assured  that 
no  developing  country  would  dare  to 
repudiate  its  debt. 

Supporters  of  tills  view  explain  that 
a  country  which  repudiated  its  debt 
would  become  an  international  finan- 
cial pariah.  Without  access  to  new 
loans  with  which  to  finance  its  growth 
and  development,  its  economy  would 
stagnate  and  its  unemployment  would 
soar. 

No  one  doubts  that  repudiation 
would  be  a  painful  option.  Unfortu- 
nately, repudiation  may  still  be  in  a 
coimtry's  best  short-term  economic 
and  political  Interests.  As  this  article 
from  the  March  31,  1983.  Wall  Street 
Journal  makes  clear,  the  pain  associat- 
ed with  repudiation  may  be  less  severe 
and  shorter  lasting  than  the  pain  of 
complying  with  the  IMP"s  strict  aus- 
terity policies. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  this  ar- 
ticle carefully  and  to  consider  whether 
it  would  not  be  in  the  best  long-term 
interest  of  U.S.  banks  to  ease  the  debt 
burden  on  some  of  the  most  financial- 
ly strapped  debtor  nations.  Converting 
short  term,  high  interest  bank  credits 
into  longer  term,  lower  interest  loans 
would  provide  significant  debt  relief. 
It  would  also  reduce  the  allium  of  re- 
pudiation and  increase  the  probability 
that  the  banks  will  be  repaid. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Mar.  31. 
19831 

What  Mexico's  Presideht  Most  Bk 
Thinking  Right  Now 

(By  Lawrence  Rout) 

The  imagined  musings  of  Miguel  de  la 
Madrid,  president  of  Mexico: 

It's  been  a  crazy  four  months.  We've  done 
a  lot  more  than  anybody  thought  we  could. 


JMI 
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Devaluations,  reducing  subsidies,  raising  In- 
terest rates,  cutting  the  budget. 

I'm  convinced  we're  doing  the  right 
things.  But  how  much  more  wiU  we  have  to 
do? 

The  economy  is  Just  about  stopped,  with- 
out doUars  to  import  the  machines  to  Iteep 
it  running.  Unemployment  is  awful  and  get- 
ting worse.  Inflation  is  still  ninning  at  more 
than  a  100%  clip.  Foreign  bankers  told  me 
that  they  could  scrape  together  a  15  billion 
loan  in  a  few  weeks  and  it  took  a  few 
months.  And  now  oil  prices  are  fallllng. 
Where  are  we  going  to  get  the  dollars  to 
make  up  for  that? 

The  left  keeps  saying  that  we  have  to  stop 
paying  interest.  Repudiate.  The  right 
screams  we're  tearing  apart  the  economy 
with  austerity.  They  don't  demand  repudi- 
ation, but  I  suspect  they  may  eventually. 

I  hate  the  thought  of  it.  I'm  ethically 
against  it.  I  promised  everybody  that  we 
wouldn't  do  it. 

But  it's  an  option. 

The  V&  bankers  and  politicians  don't  un- 
derstand the  pressure  I'm  under.  I'd  love  it 
if  the  IMP  said  to  the  D.S.  Congress,  "Sorry 
but  you  boys  have  to  halve  your  budget  def- 
icit this  year."  Can  you  imaigine  the  wailing 
about  the  IMF  not  understanding  political 
and  social  consequences  of  budget  cuts?  But 
why  don't  they  understand  when  we  say  the 
same  things? 

Look,  the  left  and  labor  disliked  me  from 
the  start.  A  friend  of  business,  they  said.  A 
buddy  of  the  Americans  just  because  I  went 
to  Harvard. 

Well,  maybe  I  am.  But  we're  talking  politi- 
cal survival  here.  This  economy  is  a  disaster, 
and  if  it  gets  much  worse— and  it  could— I 
might  have  real  problems  holding  things  to- 
gether. When  does  the  political  price  of 
paying  the  debt  become  to  high?  When 
must  I  decide  that  I  can't  keep  going  to  the 
banks,  agreeing  to  bite  the  bullet  just  a 
little  bit  more  in  exchange  for  a  few  extra 
doUars? 

I  know  there  would  be  an  international 
uproar  if  I  defaulted.  If  there  weren't,  a  lot 
of  countries  would  default  tomorrow.  Bank- 
ers warn  us  that  we'd  never  get  another 
loan.  We  couldn't  trade  because  every  one 
of  our  exports  would  be  seized  by  a  lender, 
and  nobody  would  export  to  us.  We'd  be  the 
pariah  of  the  international  financial  com- 
munity. 

I  agree.  But  the  other  side  makes  some 
pretty  interesting— and  almost  convincing- 
arguments.  Do  we  really  want  more  money, 
more  debt  and  more  of  a  burden?  That's 
just  more  to  pay  back.  I  don't  know  if  well 
ever  get  out  from  under.  Interest  rates  are 
falling,  but  it  doesn't  yet  make  up  for  all 
those  fees  and  higher  spreads  we  have  to 
give  the  bankers.  Maybe  it's  better  to  act 
now  if  we  know  we'll  have  to  do  it  at  some 
point  anyway. 

And  do  we  really  care  if  we  don't  get  new 
money  for  a  while?  We're  borrowing  only  $5 
billion  from  the  banks  this  year,  and  every 
penny  goes  back  to  them  as  interest.  If  we 
default,  we'd  lose  the  (5  bUlion,  plus  a 
couple  of  more  billion  from  the  IMF.  But  we 
save  some  $12  billion  in  interest  payments 
due  this  year  alone. 

And  besides,  tiankers  are  famous  for  their 
short  memories.  The  say  they  wouldn't  lend 
again.  But  I  think  that  in  three,  maybe  five 
years,  when  our  economy  looks  better, 
they'd  come  running  down.  They're  lending 
to  China  again,  aren't  they?  And  China  de- 
faulted on  bonds  and  is  a  Communist  coun- 
try on  the  other  side  of  the  world. 
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And  how  about  Cuba?  It's  long  delinquent 
on  debts  to  the  U.S.  government.  Tet  Euro- 
pean banks  have  since  lent  Cuba  money. 

At  the  worst,  the  next  Mexican  president 
comes  in,  tells  the  bankers  that  Mexico 
didn't  repudiate,  Miguel  de  la  Madrid  did. 
He  promises  to  start  paying  interest  again. 
And  we've  saved  six  years  of  payments  and 
I've  saved  my  political  hide. 

Trade,  I  admit,  is  a  bigger  gamble.  But 
isn't  it  possible  that  barter  and  a  leaky 
border  with  the  U.S.  will  allow  some  trade? 
And  there's  always  going  to  be  some  coun- 
try that  lets  us  ship  our  exports  through  it; 
we  just  change  the  labels.  Although,  I  sup- 
pose, 1.5  million  barrels  of  oil  a  day  Is  pretty 
hard  to  hide. 

And— the  U.S.  forgets  this— the  West  isn't 
the  only  possible  trading  partner.  The 
Soviet  bloc  could  sell  us  the  machines  we 
need,  and  buy  some  of  our  oil. 

Even  better  would  be  if  we  and  a  few 
other  coimtries  could  default  together.  The 
industrial  countries  aren't  going  to  attack 
the  assets  of  all  of  us.  They  couldn't  afford 
to  stop  trading  with  every  country  that  de- 
faulted, if  there  were  enough  of  us. 

Still,  I  don't  think  It  has  to  come  to  this. 
When  the  bankers  hear  talk  of  repudiation, 
they  envision  hordes  of  flag-waving  Commu- 
nists comrades  shouting  about  those  damn 
gringos.  The  newspapers  here  can  play  it 
like  that  for  local  consumption,  but  we're 
not  so  stupid. 

There  are  other  ways  to  go  about  this.  We 
can  come,  very  apologetically,  to  the  U.S. 
government,  the  IMF  and  the  bankers  and 
tell  them  that  we  did  all  that  we  could.  We 
tried.  But  we  Just  couldn't  do  all  that  you 
asked  and  we're  very  sorry  but  interest  pay- 
ments must  stop.  We  might  even  throw  in  a 
line  or  two  about  the  Soviets'  willingness  to 
help  us  out  in  case  of  economic  retributions 
from  the  West. 

All  those  bankers  and  congressmen  who've 
been  saying  "Mexico  wouldn't  dare"  would 
find  not  only  do  we  dare,  but  we  can  pull  it 
off.  At  the  least,  this  becomes  a  bargaining 
position,  with  the  bankers  saying,  "OK, 
we'll  reduce  your  interst  payments."  We 
would  be  a  lot  better  off  than  we  are  now. 

And  I'm  sure  that  the  bankers  could 
figure  out  some  way  to  avoid  calling  it  a  re- 
pudiation or  default.  We're  not  paying  prin- 
cipal now  and  they  call  it  rescheduling  the 
principal.  If  we  only  paid  part  of  the  inter- 
est, the  loan  itself  would  be  stronger  in  the 
long  run.  Isn't  that  loan  enhancement 
through  redesigned  interest  terms?* 


Apnl  U,  1983 
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THE  REAGAN  DEFENSE  BUDGET: 
A  CRITIQUE 


HON.  MARCY  KAPTUR 

OP  OHIO 
Hf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  13,  1983 

•  Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  article  by  Prof.  William 
Kaufmann  of  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  (MIT),  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post  on 
April  10,  1983.  Professor  Kaufmann's 
article,  explaining  how  we  can  achieve 
more  "real"  security  for  less  money,  is 
extremely  Insightful.  In  the  coming 
weeks,  as  we  consider  the  cost  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  defense  buildup  and  its 


impact  on  budget  deficits  and  social 
welfsu-e  programs,  Professor  Kauf- 
maiui's  alternative  deserves  consider- 
ation. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  assess 
the  viability  and  practicality  of  a  de- 
fense plan  along  the  lines  of  Professor 
Kaufmann's  ideas.  The  article  follows: 

Trk  Rkagan  Dkpensi  BUDGXr  A  Critiqui 
(By  William  W.  Kaufmann) 

How  much  does  the  United  States  need  to 
si>end  on  defense  during  the  next  five  years? 
The  Reagan  administration  proposes  $338.6 
biUion  for  fiscal  1984  and  a  total  of  $1,553.6 
billion  between  fiscal  1984  and  fiscal  1988. 

Although  the  president  indicates  that  this 
is  a  rock-bottom  amount,  a  case  can  be  made 
that  U.S.  security  will  be  better  served  by 
canceling  or  stretching  out  some  of  the  in- 
vestment programs  that  will  be  responsible 
for  half  of  these  large  expenditures,  by 
holding  active-duty  military  personnel  at 
current  levels,  and  by  using  some  of  the  sav- 
ings for  acquisition  of  additional  conven- 
tional forces  that  are  readily  available  and 
deployable.  For  once,  in  fact,  it  seems  possi- 
ble to  get  more  real  defense  for  less  money. 

Consider  U.S.  strategic  nuclear  forces. 
These  constitute  the  foundation  on  which 
the  more  useable  power  of  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  rests.  It  is  eminently  de- 
sirable to  have  high  confidence  in  their  re- 
taliatory power,  we  can  have  that  kind  of 
confidence  at  the  present  time. 

Right  now.  the  strategic  offense  is  capa- 
ble, even  after  a  well-executed  Soviet  sur- 
prise attack,  of  delivering  at  least  3,000  nu- 
clear warheads  on  targets  in  the  U.S.S.R., 
and  that  number  will  increase  to  more  than 
4,000  as  additional  Trident  submarines  and 
air-launched  cruise  missiles  (ALCMs)  are  de- 
ployed during  the  next  five  years.  Even  so, 
prudence  dictates  that  the  strategic  offense 
remain  both  diversified  and  capable  of  de- 
stroying a  wide  variety  of  targets  (including 
hard  targets)  in  the  face  of  Soviet  efforts  to 
undermine  it. 

Prudence,  however,  does  not  require  the 
deployment  of  two  ballistic  missiles  with  a 
hard-target  kill  capability,  two  heavy  bomb- 
ers in  close  succession,  two  versions  of  the 
AIiCM,  or  a  submarine-launched  version  of 
the  nuclear  cruise  missile.  Nor  does  pru- 
dence necessitate  any  rush  toward  the  de- 
ployment of  a  technically  questionable  bal- 
listic missUe  defense,  a  more  modem  conti- 
nental air  defense  that  could  be  destroyed 
by  ballistic  missiles,  or  a  few  pieces  of  a 
command-control  system  ostensibly  de- 
signed for  the  conduct  of  a  protracted  nu- 
clear war  that  no  one  understands  how  to 
fight  or  to  terminate. 

In  short,  nothing  but  a  few  campaign 
pledges  would  be  lost  by  eliminating  the 
most  obvious  redundancies  and  excesses  in 
the  administration's  program  for  moderniz- 
ing the  strategic  forces.  More  specifically, 
cancellation  of  the  MX,  the  Bl,  the  modern- 
ized air  defenses  and  several  of  the  more 
exotic  sensors  based  in  space,  and  decelera- 
tion of  the  program  for  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense, would  save  more  than  $57  billion  in 
outlays  over  the  next  five  years  without  in 
any  way  jeopardizing  the  retaliatory  power 
of  the  strategic  forces. 

Conventional  forces  are  what  give  the 
nation  its  real  military  leverage,  and  it  is 
considerable,  despite  repeated  and  mystify- 
ing efforts  to  downgrade  it.  Current  U.S. 
ground  and  tactical  air  forces.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  allied  capabilities,  have  a  high 
probability  of  conducting  a  successful  for- 
ward defense  If  concentrated  in  a  single  the- 


ater Buch  aa  central  Europe,  even  against  a 
major  attack  by  the  Warsaw  Pact.  Existing 
U.S.  naval  forces,  together  with  allied  fleets, 
are  fully  capable  of  holding  open  essential 
sea  lines  of  communication  to  Europe,  the 
Persian  Oulf  and  Northeast  Asia. 

However,  all  the  conventional  capabilities 
are  in  need  of  gradual  modernization.  Fur- 
thermore, in  light  of  continued  Soviet  ef- 
forts to  improve  their  own  conventional  ca- 
pabilities, it  would  be  politic  to  hedge 
against  the  possibility  of  having  to  deal  si- 
multaneously with  major  crises  in  Europe, 
the  Persian  Oulf  and  Northeast  Asia.  Na- 
tional Ouard  and  Reserve  forces,  if  given 
more  modem  equipment  and  additional 
training,  are  now  sufficiently  large  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  Insurance. 

Considering  the  relatively  measured  pace 
with  which  the  Warsaw  Pact  can  be  expect- 
ed to  mobilize  and  deploy  fully  combat- 
ready  forces,  fast  seallft  would  be  the  most 
efficient  way  to  deploy  U.S.  reinforcements 
to  the  threatened  theaters.  That,  however, 
is  not  the  direction  in  which  the  administra- 
tion is  going  in  its  programs  for  the  conven- 
tional forces.  It  has  acceded  to  the  Navy's 
long-held  but  unexplained  ambition  to 
deploy  If  carrier  battle  groups  and  four  sur- 
face action  groups  built  around  battleships. 
It  has  also  agreed  to  an  accelerated  modern- 
ization of  the  Army  and  Air  Force  and  to  a 
large  increase  in  stocks  of  modem  muni- 
tions independently  of  how  long  the 
Warsaw  Pact  and  U.S.  aUies  are  capable  of 
fighting. 

The  only  specific  justification  for  the  ex- 
panded Navy  has  been  the  ill-digested 
notion  of  carrying  a  conventional  war  to 
Murmansk  and  Vladivostok  in  retaliation 
for  a  Soviet  attack  elsewhere.  Moderniza- 
tion of  the  ground  and  tactical  air  forces 
not  only  is  taxing  their  absorptive  capac- 
ities; it  is  also  ensuring  an  expensive  redun- 
dancy of  aircraft  with  the  production  of 
three  different  types  for  close  air  support 
and  another  four  for  fighter  and  attack  mis- 
sions. 

By  holding  the  Navy  to  12  carrier  battle 
groups  and  halting  the  recommissioning  of 
at  least  two  battleships,  by  slowing  the 
Army's  modernization  to  a  manageable  pace 
and  canceling  a  questionable  program  for 
the  production  of  binary  chemical  weapons, 
by  procuring  modem  munitions  at  a  lower 
rate,  and  by  eliminating  three  of  the  seven 
different  types  of  tactical  tOrcraft— prefer- 
ably the  AV-8B,  the  F14  and  the  F15— on 
the  order  of  $98  billion  in  outlays  could  be 
saved  during  the  next  five  years.  Of  that 
total,  nearly  $20  billion  could  be  allocated  to 
the  improvement  of  the  combat  power  and 
effectiveness  of  the  National  Guard  and  Re- 
serve, still  leaving  a  net  saving  of  $78  billion. 
What  Is  more,  at  least  32  fast  sealift  ships 
could  be  acquired  for  the  price  of  the  addi- 
tional airlift,  which  is  now  planned  but  is 
unlikely  to  add  significantly  to  the  rapid  de- 
ployment capabilities  of  the  United  States 
in  the  late  1980s.  These  new  ships,  together 
with  eight  others  already  acquired,  existing 
airlift  and  equipment  already  prepositioned 
in  Europe  and  on  board  ships  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  would  make  U.S.  deployment  capa- 
bilities conunensurate  with  the  dimensions 
of  the  threat  toward  the  end  of  this  decade 
and  with  the  scale  of  the  U.S.  reinforce- 
ments that  can  be  available  by  then. 

The  administration's  five-year  defense 
program  will  provide  more  rapidly,  more 
luxuriously  and  more  redundantly  the  mili- 
tary capabilities  already  sought  by  the 
Carter  administration  in  the  late  1970s.  But 
it  will  not  appreciably  change  the  numerical 
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imbalances  about  which  President  Reagan 
has  expressed  such  concern. 

However  else  the  so-caUed  military  bal- 
ance may  evolve  by  1988,  one  thing  is  likely 
to  remain  constant:  the  Soviet  Union  will 
continue  to  outnumber  the  United  States  in 
ballistic  mlssUes,  milltpxy  personnel,  tanks, 
artillery  pieces  and  a  great  many  other 
items  of  military  equipment.  If  these  differ- 
ences are  the  measure  of  the  window  of  vul- 
nerability, the  window  will  remain  just  ss 
open  with  the  administration's  defense  pro- 
gram as  without  it. 

In  actuality,  of  course,  there  is  no  military 
crisis  of  the  imminence  and  scale  described 
by  the  administration.  If  there  were,  it 
would  make  sense  to  put  the  strategic  forces 
on  a  higher  state  of  alert,  reinstitute  con- 
scription, declare  a  national  emergency  and 
call  the  National  Guard  and  Reserve  to  fed- 
eral service.  These  and  other  quite  feasible 
steps  would  permit  the  delivery  of  more 
than  1,000  additional  warheads  on  a  second 
strike  and  nearly  a  doubling  of  U.S.  conven- 
tional forces  in  the  near  future. 

But  such  draconlan  measures  are  not 
what  is  needed.  This  is  not  1939,  and  a  pell- 
mell  mobilization  is  not  what  is  required. 
The  United  States  already  maintains  a  large 
and  powerful  military  establishment. 

What  is  needed  for  the  future  is  a  gradual 
and  orderly  modernization  of  existing 
forces,  higher  readiness  and  modest  insur- 
ance against  the  possibility  of  multiple 
crises  around  the  perimeter  of  the  Soviet 
bloc.  Capabilities  of  the  size  and  effective- 
ness necessary  to  satisfy  these  needs  can  be 
acquired  within  a  real  increase  in  defense 
total  obligational  authority  of  somewhat 
less  than  6  percent  a  year.  The  outlays  of 
$1,553.6  billion  projected  by  the  administra- 
tion would  be  reduced  by  $135.5  billion. 

E^ren  so,  the  nation's  security  would  be  In- 
creased by  more  than  is  being  proposed 
under  the  administration's  current  plan.* 


SAN  MATEO  CONSERVATION 
FARMER  OF  THE  YEAR.  SUC- 
CESS STORY  OF  AN  AMERICAN 
IMMIGRANT 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OFCAUFORlfIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  13, 1983 

•  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  proud  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  story  of  achieve- 
ment of  Giuseppe  Berta.  a  92-year-old 
farmer  in  Half  Moon  Bay,  Calif.  Mr. 
Shorty  Berta  has  recently  been  named 
"Conservation  Farmer  of  the  Year"  by 
the  San  Mateo  County  Resources  Con- 
servation District. 

Giuseppe  Berta  was  bom  on  June  25. 
1890  in  Lavagnola.  Italy.  His  mother 
died  when  he  was  4  years  old.  and  he 
was  raised  by  his  sisters  while  his 
father  worked  to  support  a  family  of 
eight  children.  He  began  tending 
sheep  by  the  time  he  was  6.  and  at  age 
8  he  made  extra  money  singing  in  the 
market  and  selling  song  sheets. 

At  14  he  became  a  laborer  in  Sa- 
vonna,  sleeping  in  a  hayloft  behind 
the  boarding  home  where  he  took  his 
meals.  He  made  his  own  way  as  a  la- 
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borer  until  he  was  drafted  into  the 
Italian  Army  at  age  20. 

In  1914,  at  the  age  of  24.  he  came  by 
ship  to  the  United  States,  settling  in 
Califomia  where  he  held  a  variety  of 
jobs.  He  worked  with  a  pick  and  shovel 
on  construction  Jobs,  loaded  wine  bar- 
rels for  wineries,  worked  in  copper 
mines,  picked  fruit,  and  drove  a  horse 
and  plow  in  the  farmlands.  He  was 
young,  healthy,  and  hard  working,  and 
within  a  few  years  became  a  partner  in 
a  fanning  business  in  Moss  Beach. 

By  1929  he  became  the  sole  proprie- 
tor of  the  farming  business  which 
raised  brussel  sprouts,  artichokes,  cab- 
bage, and  peas  for  the  San  Francisco 
produce  market.  Passersby  saw  the 
fresh  vegetables  coming  from  the  field 
and  often  stopped  to  buy.  He  opened 
the  first  vegetable  stand  in  Half  Moon 
Bay  in  1935.  2  years  after  receiving  his 
U.S.  citizenship. 

In  1934.  at  the  age  of  58,  Shorty  re- 
turned to  Italy  for  a  visit,  bringing 
back  with  him  a  new  wife  and  her  two 
daughters  Eugenia,  age  10.  and  Sil- 
vana.  age  4. 

The  farm  expanded  over  the  years, 
the  store  prospered,  and  eventually  a 
son-in-law  joined  the  business  as  a 
partner. 

Hard  work,  fresh  air,  the  sense  of 
purpose  in  planning  and  raising  liigh 
quality  vegetables,  not  to  mention  his 
sense  of  humor  and  good  diet  of  fresh 
produce,  have  kept  Shorty  going  all 
these  years.  He  does  take  it  a  little 
easier  these  days,  having  reached  the 
age  of  92,  but  he  continues  to  have  a 
strong  sense  of  purpose  and  pride  in 
raising  the  best  vegetables  possible. 

We  in  San  Mateo  are  proud  of 
Shorty,  and  the  example  he  provides 
for  all  Americans  of  all  ages.  His  life 
represents  the  values  most  cherished 
in  our  society.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  ANNA  WALLACE 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

OP  PEMMSTLVAirU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  13, 1983 

•  Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  16.  the  Pennsylvania  Joint  Board 
of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  and 
Textile  Workers  Union.  AFL-CIO.  will 
be  honoring  Anna  Wallace,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  her  retirement.  It  is  my  privi- 
lege to  bring  Anna  Wallace's  accom- 
plishments to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  U.S.  Congress. 

Anna's  retirement  marks  the  end  of 
five  decades  of  service  to  the  Amalga- 
mated Clothing  and  Textile  Workers 
Union.  She  is  one  of  those  rare  indi- 
viduals who  has  dedicated  her  life  to 
service  and  excellence.  Her  devotion  to 
her  work  has  made  her  virtually  irre- 
placeable. 

In  addition  to  her  outstanding 
career  as   the  secretary-treasurer  of 
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the  Pennsylvania  Joint  Board,  Ms. 
Wallace  has  always  proven  herself  to 
be  an  Indispensable  member  of  our 
commiuiity  where  her  ceaseless  efforts 
to  provide  help  to  others  will  certainly 
continue. 

From  her  work  at  the  Penn  State 
SchuylkiU  County  campus,  her  service 
on  the  advisory  boards  of  the  Potts- 
vllle  and  Ashland  State  Hospitals,  to 
her  participation  in  numerous  commu- 
nity and  political  activities,  Anna  has 
served  as  a  shining  example  of  what  it 
means  to  be  a  good  neighbor,  a  good 
friend,  a  good  American  and  a  great 
humanitarian. 

Her  life  is  a  testament  to  what  can 
be  accomplished.  I  am  indeed  honored 
to  know  a  woman  of  her  statiu^  and  to 
count  her  as  a  good  friend.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  my  colleagues  will  Join  me  in 
paying  tribute  to  Anna  WaUace  for 
her  50  years  of  service  which  reflects 
her  dedication  to  excellence.* 


REVIVING  THE  HOME  OWNERS 
LOAN  CORPORATION 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERUNG 

OP  OHIO 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  13. 1983 

•  Mr.  SEIBERUNG.  Mr.  Speaker, 
nothing  is  more  basic  to  the  American 
dream  than  the  idea  of  owning  a 
home.  Yet  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's unsound  tax  and  budget  policies 
have  made  it  more  difficult  than  ever 
before  for  that  dream  to  be  realized. 
Even  more  important,  the  recession  is 
turning  thousands  of  American  fami- 
lies out  of  the  homes  which  they  have 
worked  so  long  and  so  hard  to  pur- 
chase. 

The  February  1983  national  delin- 
quency survey  of  the  Mortgage  Bank- 
ers Association  shows  that,  for  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1982,  5.7  percent  of 
residential  mortgage  loans  were  past 
due.  FHA-insured  loan  delinquencies 
were  up  to  7.14  percent,  VA-guaran- 
teed  loan  delinquencies  were  up  to  6.18 
percent,  and  conventional  loan  delin- 
quencies were  holding  steady  at  a  rate 
of  3.81  percent.  With  an  estimated  $1 
trillion  total  mortgage  debt,  more 
than  $55  billion  in  mortgage  loans  are 
past  due. 

My  own  State  of  Ohio  has  mortgage 
problems  greater  than  the  national  av- 
erage. In  Ohio,  more  than  7  percent  of 
the  State's  305,000  residential  loans 
are  delinquent,  and  about  1.4  percent 
are  in  foreclosure.  For  Ohio,  that 
means  that  nearly  23,000  homeowners 
were  delinquent  on  their  mortgage 
payments,  and  more  than  4,000  Ohio- 
ans  lost  their  homes  in  1982.  In  sum, 
nationwide,  1.2  million  American 
homeowners  are  delinquent  on  their 
loan  payments.  More  than  21.000 
American  families  lost  their  homes  in 
the  first  half  of  1982.  For  them,  the 
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American  dream  has  become  a  night- 
mare. 

The  loss  of  a  home  is  a  devastating 
experience.  Homeowners  lose  what 
little  equity  they  have  been  able  to 
build  over  the  years.  Banks  are  sad- 
dled with  imwanted  property.  Every- 
one loses.  Congress  is  in  the  process  of 
taking  action  to  provide  some  measure 
of  relief  to  delinquent  homeowners. 
The  House  will  soon  consider  legisla- 
tion to  authorize  temporary  emergen- 
cy mortgage  payments  to  qualified 
homeowners  in  need. 

While  I  intend  to  support  the  emer- 
gency mortgage  assistance  bill,  I  am 
convinced  that  more  comprehensive 
and  permanent  steps  are  necessary  to 
deal  with  this  major  problem.  Accord- 
ingly, I  am  today  Introducing  legisla- 
tion to  reauthorize  the  Home  Owners 
Loan  Corporation. 

The  Home  Owners  Loan  Corpora- 
tion, created  by  the  Home  Owners 
Loan  Act  of  1933,  granted  long-term 
mortgage  loans  at  low  interest  rates  to 
homeowners  under  immediate  threat 
of  foreclosure.  The  Home  Owners 
Loan  Corporation  was  authorized  to 
exchange  obligations  with  the  lending 
institution  for  the  value  of  the  proper- 
ty under  threat  of  foreclosure.  The 
homeowner  then  made  payments  to 
the  Home  Owners  Loan  Corporation 
at  a  schedule  agreed  upon  by  the  Cor- 
poration and  the  homeowner.  Interest 
on  the  loan  to  the  homeowner  could 
not  exceed  5  percent.  The  Corporation 
was  also  authorized  to  invest  in  speci- 
fied securities,  and  to  sell  obligations, 
in  order  to  raise  capital  for  additional 
mortgage  activity.  When  the  program 
was  finally  terminated  in  the  1950's, 
total  activity  had  reached  more  than 
$4  billion.  The  Home  Owners  Loan 
Corporation  program  was  a  success, 
and,  at  the  time  of  its  termination,  ac- 
tually produced  a  small  profit  for  the 
Treasury,  while  at  the  same  time  pre- 
serving the  homes  of  many  Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Home  Owners 
Loan  Corporation  (HOLC)  program 
worked  in  the  Depression,  and  it  can 
work  again  today.  I  have  modified  the 
original  program  significantly  to  ac- 
count for  the  changed  circumstances 
in  today's  economy. 

Under  my  bill,  homeowners  who  are 
delinquent  on  mortgage  payments  and 
are  facing  the  threat  of  foreclosure 
would  be  eligible  if  the  following  crite- 
ria are  met:  The  mortgage  must  be  for 
a  one-  to  four-family  dwelling  or  a  con- 
dominium or  cooperative;  the  dwelling 
must  be  the  principal  residence  of  the 
mortgagor;  the  mortgagee  must  have 
indicated  intention  to  foreclose;  the 
mortgage  is  a  minimum  of  60  days  de- 
linquent; and  the  mortgagor  has  in- 
curred a  substantial  reduction  in 
income  due  to  economic  conditions 
beyond  his  or  her  control.  Homeown- 
ers fired  for  cause,  or  who  voluntarily 
leave  their  Job,  would  not  be  eligible 
for  HOLC  assistance. 
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Initial  HOLC  capitalization  would  be 
$1  billion,  but  the  biU  specificaUy  re- 
quires the  capitalization  to  be  recap- 
tured. The  Corporation  would  be  ad- 
ministered by  a  Board  appointed  by 
the  President.  Term  of  service  would 
be  limited  to  5  years,  with  a  maximum 
of  two  consecutive  terms  of  service 
permitted.  The  chairman,  elected  by  a 
majority  of  the  Board,  would  serve  for 
one  term. 

Maximum  repayment  of  HOLC  as- 
sistance would  be  30  years,  but  HOLC 
is  also  directed  to  consider  the  desir- 
ability of  shortening  the  repayment 
period  to  reflect  retirement  of  princi- 
pal to  the  point  at  which  HOLC 
became  involved  in  the  mortgage. 

The  original  Home  Owners  Loan  Act 
did  not  require  the  HOLC  to  require 
the  homeowner  to  begin  repaying  the 
loan  within  a  specified  period  of  time. 
While  it  is  not  reasonable  to  assume 
that  an  unemployed  homeowner  is 
going  to  be  able  to  begin  repaying 
HOLC  on  a  date  certain.  I  think  it  is 
reasonable  to  require  the  homeowner 
to  make  regular  payments  on  the  note 
based  on  his  or  her  ability  to  pay.  Ac- 
cordingly, my  bill  requires  the  home- 
owner to  begin  making  payments  to 
HOLC  30  days  after  the  agreement 
governing  HOLC  assistant  is  final,  but 
in  no  case  can  a  homeowner  be  re- 
quired to  pay  more  than  30  percent  of 
his  or  her  adjusted  income  while  un- 
employed. 

Under  my  bill,  interested  on  HOLC 
assistance  is  set  at  prevailing  interest 
rates,  or  Government  rates,  whichever 
is  lower.  However,  in  no  case  can  the 
interest  charged  to  an  unemployed 
homeowner  result  in  a  payment  in 
excess  of  30  percent  of  the  homeown- 
er's Income.  In  cases  where  the  inter- 
est charges  would  result  in  a  payment 
larger  than  30  percent  of  income,  the 
Corporation  is  authorized  to  add  a 
portion  of  the  interest  to  the  principal 
balance  remaining. 

In  cases  where  the  mortgagee  re- 
fuses to  accept  the  HOLC  obligation  in 
exchange  for  the  note,  the  HOLC  is 
authorized  to  make  cash  pajmients  di- 
rectly to  the  lending  institution. 

The  original  Home  Owners  Loan  Act 
authorized  the  HOLC  to  make  cash 
advances  and  exchange  obligations  for 
the  rehabilitation,  modernization,  or 
enlargement  of  the  homes  financed. 
While  I  recognize  that  some  of  these 
homes  may  need  rehabilitation.  I  do 
not  think  the  HOLC  should  be  financ- 
ing the  enlargement  or  modernization 
of  homes  financed.  Accordingly,  my 
bill  limits  such  assistance  only  to 
those  repairs  necesary  to  preserve  the 
habitability  of  the  property.  Other 
provisions  of  the  bill  address  interest 
payable  on  HOLC  obligations,  restric- 
tions on  HOLC  investments,  Govern- 
ment guarantees  of  HOLC  obligations, 
capital  restrictions,  and  so  on.  The  bill 
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also  sets  a  regional  trigger  for  starting 
and  stopping  HOLC  activity. 

Mr.  Spieaker.  it  is  time  for  the  Con- 
gress to  acknowledge  the  devastating 
problems  facing  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can homeowners  today.  The  Home 
Owners  Loan  Corporation  is  a  pro- 
gram of  proven  effectiveness,  and  I 
hope  the  House  will  seriously  consider 
such  a  means  of  aiding  those  of  our 
constitutents  who  are  facing  the  loss 
of  their  homes.* 


THE  98TH  CONGRESS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OFUfDIAMA 
IN  TRK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  April  13, 1983 
•  Mr.   HAMILTON.   Mr.   Speaker,   I 
would  like  to  insert  my  Washington 
report  for  Wednesday.  AprU  16,  1983. 
into  the  Congressional  Record: 
Thk  98th  Cohgress 

To  the  surprise  of  many  observers  who 
thought  that  It  would  be  marked  by  con- 
fronUtion  and  stalemate,  the  98th  Congress 
is  off  to  a  flying  start. 

A  new  Congress  usually  proceeds  at  a  slug- 
gish pace,  but  this  year  the  legislative 
tempo  has  been  quiclcer.  Despite  a  few  prob- 
lems with  an  angry  and  contentious  Senate, 
the  98th  Congress  is  malting  rapid  progress, 
at  least  by  congressional  standards.  In  two 
months,  it  has  cleared  two  major  pieces  of 
legislation— a  bill  designed  to  rescue  the 
failing  social  security  system  and  an  urgent 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  containing 
$4.6  billion  for  a  jobs  program  and  an  extra 
$5  billion  for  the  hard-pressed  unemploy- 
ment compensation  system.  Its  work  on  less 
noteworthy  items  has  not  been  negligible, 
by  any  means. 

Even  so.  it  is  far  too  early  to  draw  any 
definite  conclusions  about  the  98th  Con- 
gress. In  view  of  the  controversy  which  sur- 
rounded the  issues  of  social  security  and 
jobs,  the  bills  just  mentioned  represented  a 
remarkable  bipartisan  achievement.  There 
was  a  board  consensus  on  the  wisdom  of  and 
urgent  need  for  the  legislation  in  each  in- 
stance, so  compromise  was  possible  and  was 
eventually  achieved.  However,  extremely 
tough  decisions  on  domestic  and  foreign 
issues  lie  ahead.  With  the  next  national 
election  already  looming  on  the  horizon,  the 
possibility  increases  that  there  will  be  sharp 
legislative  clashes  motivated  by  partisan- 
ship. The  real  question  for  legislators  of 
both  parties  in  the  remainder  of  the  session 
is  whether  they  will  continue  to  work  to- 
gether in  the  spirit  of  bipartisan  harmony 
that  marked  action  on  the  social  security 
and  jobs  bills. 

The  House  of  Representatives  passed  a 
budget  resolution,  but  the  Senate,  after 
postponing  action  on  it  for  weeks,  takes  up 
the  budget  resolution  only  this  week.  De- 
fense and  taxes  are  the  key  issues  emerging 
in  the  budget  and  probably  on  the  entire 
congressional  agenda,  at  least  for  the  time 
being. 

Defense  is  the  special  focus  of  attention. 
The  President  has  been  pushing  hard  to 
generate  greater  public  support  for  his  mili- 
tary programs,  but  so  far  It  does  not  appear 
to  me  that  his  strong  rhetoric  and  vigorous 
lobbying  of  members  have  changed  very 
many  minds  on  Capitol  Hill.  The  question 
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for  Congress  is  not  whether  defense  spend- 
ing will  rise,  but  rather  by  how  much.  The 
[>arameters  of  the  debate  are  4%  per  year, 
the  figure  in  the  House  budget  resolution, 
and  10%  per  year,  the  figure  favored  by  the 
President.  The  Senate  Budget  Committee  is 
on  the  verge  of  reducing  the  President's 
proposed  Increase.  The  problem  for  the 
President  is  that  If  he  cannot  get  the  Senate 
to  accept  his  figure,  he  will  face  a  bipartisan 
agreement  in  Congress  for  much  lower  de- 
fense spending  than  he  wants. 

Ttiat  defense  issues  pushed  domestic 
issues  off  center  stage  is  one  of  the  more  in- 
teresting developments  of  recent  days.  Sev- 
eral factors  contributed  to  the  new  congres- 
sional emphasis  on  national  security.  The 
cost  of  the  defense  buUdup  is  one.  Another 
is  the  general  recognition  that  we  have  not 
kept  our  defenses  up  to  par  since  the  end  of 
the  Vietnam  War.  Still  another  Is  the 
unease  In  Congress  over  the  Reagan  Admin- 
istration's Central  American  and  arms  con- 
trol policies.  There  are  growing  signs  that  a 
substantial  number  of  lawmakers  question 
the  wisdom  of  the  heavy  Involvement  In 
Central  America.  In  both  the  Senate  and 
the  House,  the  President  Is  battling  for  an 
additional  $60  million  In  military  aid  for  Kl 
Salvador.  Likewise,  there  are  sharp  dktputes 
over  the  President's  arms  control  policies. 
In  the  Senate,  the  President  must  fight  for 
the  confirmation  of  his  nominee  to  head  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency.  In 
the  House,  he  faces  a  close  vote  on  a  biparti- 
san resolution  to  freeze  Soviet  and  Ameri- 
can nuclear  arsenals— a  fundamental  change 
In  his  nuclear  weapons  strategy. 

Tax  Issues  have  yet  to  emerge  to  the  same 
extent  as  defense  Issues,  but  they  clearly 
are  surfacing.  There  Is  a  growing  feeling  on 
Capitol  HUl  that  In  light  of  the  large  federal 
deficits  threatening  the  economy's  stability, 
something  is  going  to  have  to  be  done.  The 
House  budget  resolution  calls  for  about  $140 
billion  in  new  Uxes  In  the  next  three  years. 
Including  the  increase  in  social  security 
taxes  Just  passed.  The  President  caUs  for 
$85  billion  in  new  taxes  in  the  same  period. 
No  one  Is  anxious  to  address  the  issue  now, 
and  there  are  good  economic  reasons  not  to 
hike  taxes  as  the  country  struggles  out  of 
recession,  but  these  figures  suggest  the 
limits  of  the  debate  as  It  begins  to  evolve. 
Significant  action  on  taxes  at  some  point  in 
the  future  is  now  widely  anticipated. 

Other  Important  domestic  issues  remain. 
While  the  budget  sets  overall  spending  and 
taxing  targets.  Individual  legislation  Is 
needed  to  authorize  and  appropriate  funds 
and  to  raise  taxes.  Congress  starts  work 
soon  on  the  annual  authorization  and  ap- 
propriation bills.  It  also  intends  to  deal  with 
additional  legislation  to  help  the  unem- 
ployed. Other  Issues  range  from  the  decon- 
trol of  natural  gas  prices  to  immigration  and 
naturalization  policy,  from  the  repeal  of 
withholding  on  Interest  and  dividends  to 
skyrocketing  health  care  costs.  But  domes- 
tic issues  will  not  be  the  total  preoccupation 
that  they  were  during  the  first  two  years  of 
the  President's  term  In  office. 

We  are  entering  a  period  of  bargaining 
among  the  nation's  political  leaders.  In  the 
end,  since  the  Republicans  control  the  Pres- 
idency and  the  Senate  and  the  Democrats 
control  the  House,  there  will  have  to  be  bi- 
partisan compromise  on  the  budget  and 
other  Issues.  It  Is  my  Impression  that  the 
98th  Congress  wlU  not  be  dominated  either 
by  compromise  or  by  confrontation.  Instead, 
there  will  be  a  lot  of  both,  with  the  balance 
between  them  wavering  uncertainly.* 
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AN  AMTRAK  FOR  SPACE?  NO, 
THANKS 


HON.  DANIEL  K.  AKAKA 

or  HAWAII 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  13,  1983 

•  Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  co- 
chairman  of  the  Congressional  Space 
Caucus,  I  am  vitally  concerned  with 
the  overall  health  of  our  Nation's 
space  program.  We  have,  for  over  two 
decades,  been  a  leader  in  the  field  of 
space  and  space-related  technologies. 
For  over  two  decades.  America  has 
been  at  the  cutting  edge— we  have  de- 
veloped a  variety  of  sophisticated 
technologies  first  and  then  used  them 
to  pioneer  new  firsts  in  space  in  man's 
effort  to  explore  the  universe. 

Indeed.  America  has  every  reason  to 
be  proud  of  her  space  program.  The 
question  is:  Will  our  role  as  a  world 
leader  in  space  last? 

I  am  concerned,  for  I  see  a  decline  in 
our  willingness  to  fund  our  space  pro- 
gram at  levels  necessary  to  sustain  our 
role  as  a  leader  in  space. 

I  am  concerned,  for  I  see  an  unwill- 
ingness on  the  part  of  some  to  come  to 
terms  with  the  role  the  private  sector 
plays  in  space. 

And  I  am  concerned,  for  I  sense  a  re- 
luctance in  some  quarters  to  encour- 
age the  commercialization  of  space 
and  space  transportation  systems  in 
meaningful  ways. 

Just  yesterday,  a  very  interesting  ar- 
ticle crossed  my  desk.  This  article,  "An 
Amtrak  for  Space?  No,  Thanks"  de- 
serves the  undivided  attention  of  every 
Member    of    this    House    who    cares 
about  our  Nation's  space  program.  I 
therefore  ask  that  this  article  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  immediately  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 
[Prom  the  Heritage  Foundation  Executive 
Memorandum,  Apr.  II.  1983] 
Ah  Amtrak  for  Space?  No,  THAims 
(By  Stuart  M.  Butler,  Director  of  Domestic 
Policy  Studies) 
The  flight  of  the  Challenger  space  shuttle 
is  a  dramatic  reminder  of  the  enormous 
commercial  potential  of  space  In  America's 
futiire.  Yet  as  legislators  now  ponder  the 
FY   1984   space   budget,   they   must   resist 
taking  the  first  steps  toward  esUbllshlng  an 
Amtrak  in  space.  Instead,  they  should  dem- 
onstrate that  they  have  learned  the  lesson 
that  the  public  Is  best  served  by  the  private 
development  of  commercial  opportunities. 
Even  now,  NASA  is  not  the  only  organiza-  • 
tlon  In  space,  nor  Is  the  proposed  sale  of  the 
weather  satellite  system  the  first  Indication 
of  private  Interest  In  utilizing  government . 
owned  space  technology.  Some  companies ' 
are  even  planning  to  compete  with  the  shut- 
tle. Last  September,   for  Instance,   Texas- 
based  SSI  Inc.  successfully  tested  a  private- 
ly financed  launch  vehicle.  A  former  NASA 
employee  has  formed  a  company  to  finance 
and  market  a  private  space  carrier.  A  Cali- 
fornia company.  Arc  Technologies,  Is  pri- 
vately  financing  and   developing   Its  own 
latmch  vehicle  service.  And  a  consortium  of 
Martin  Marietta.  Aerojet,  and  United  Tech- 
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noloslea  is  pressing  the  government  to  allow 
it  to  lease  federal  launch  facilities  to  pro- 
vide a  private  satellite  launch  system. 

Tet  there  are  indications  that  what  may 
well  become  a  dynamic  new  private  industry 
could  be  held  back,  or  even  groimded,  unless 
Congress  and  the  President  clearly  endorse 
the  concept  of  private  commercial  activity 
in  space.  There  is  a  danger  that  the  lessons 
of  industries  as  diverse  as  telecommunica- 
tions and  trucking  will  be  forgotten,  and 
that  instead  of  embarking  on  a  policy  of 
minimal  government  regulation  and  inter- 
vention, the  federal  government  will  suffo- 
cate space  entrepreneurs  with  red  tape  and 
subsidized  government  competition.  When 
Congress  puts  its  final  stamp  on  the  1984 
NASA  budget,  and  the  President  makes  his 
much-awaited  statement  on  commercial  use 
of  space,  a  clear  signal  must  be  e^ven  to  the 
new  industry— "All  systems  go." 

The  existing  maze  of  regulation  must  be 
rationalized,  or  it  could  become  a  strait- 
Jacket  to  commercial  and  technical  innova- 
tion. At  the  moment,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, the  Federal  Aviation  Administration, 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission, 
and  the  State  Department  all  are  involved 
in  the  regulatory  process.  And  there  is  a 
strong  pressure  within  the  UJf .  for  an  inter- 
national satellite  monitoring  agency.  Such  a 
space-age  version  of  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Treaty  would  lead  to  U.N.  control  over 
many  aspects  of  space  commerce. 

The  President  should  direct  U.S.  diplo- 
mats to  oppose  moves  to  undermine  the  op- 
portunities presented  by  the  new  frontier  of 
space.  He  should  also  announce  that  the  Ad- 
ministration will  require  U.S.  agencies  to 
adopt  a  simplified  regulatory  regime  de- 
signed to  facilitate  competition,  markets, 
and  innovation.  Furthermore,  the  White 
House  should  explore  the  possibility  of  par- 
celing out  most  of  the  basic  standard-setting 
to  the  insurance  industry,  which  has  every 
incentive  to  keep  space  vehicles  safe  but  ec- 
onomical. 

The  role  of  NASA  must  be  defined  more 
precisely  since  it  is  a  taxpayer  financed  com- 
petitor to  the  private  launch  systems.  After 
all,  the  NASA  charter  limits  its  activities  to 
research  and  development— not  operations. 
Yet  the  House  Science  and  Technology 
Committee  has  quietly  agreed  to  change  the 
1958  NASA  Act  to  expand  the  agency's  ac- 
tivities to  Include  the  operation  of  a  "Space 
Transportation  System."  If  this  seemingly 
minor  change  is  included  in  the  April  12 
markup  to  the  space  budget  and  creeps  into 
the  final  authorization,  it  will  open  the  way 
for  NASA  to  become  an  "Amtrak  in  space"— 
government  subsidized  space  transportation 
system.  This  would  gravely  threaten  pri- 
vate, unsubsidized  programs.  NASA  could 
price  itself  below  the  competition  and 
siphon  off  government  business  from  pri- 
vate carriers.  NASA  could  expect  a  cozy 
working  relationship  with  the  federal  regu- 
lators, unlike  the  competition. 

Technical  problems  and  cost  overruns 
with  the  shuttle  already  suggest  that  NASA 
has  bitten  off  more  than  it  can  chew.  Mean- 
while, the  French-led  Ariane  system,  using 
relatively  simple  expendable  rockets,  has 
cut  deep  into  the  multi-million  dollar  satel- 
lite launch  business.  By  putting  so  many  of 
its  eggs  into  the  NASA  basket,  while  frus- 
trating private  American  firms,  the  United 
States  is  in  danger  of  losing  more  and  more 
business  abroad. 

Congress  should  remind  NASA  of  its  le- 
gitimate mission  by  requiring  it  to  concen- 
trate on  buUdlng  an  advanced  research  and 
development  knowledge  base.  NASA  should 
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share  this  technical  information  more  read- 
Uy  with  private  industry,  so  that  innova- 
tions may  be  turned  to  private  use.  NASA 
and  the  Air  Force  also  should  make  launch 
facilities  available  to  private  ventures  at  an 
appropriate  price. 

There  must  be  limits,  of  course,  to  this 
open  skies  approach.  National  security,  for 
instance,  requires  coiistraints  on  the  flow  of 
technology.  The  price,  if  any,  of  innovations 
and  facility  leases  would  have  to  be  deter- 
mined carefully.  The  goal  of  making  these 
widely  available  would  have  to  be  balanced 
against  the  danger  of  the  possible  discour- 
agement of  totally  private  research  and 
launch  facilities  if  government  services  were 
priced  artificially  low. 

From  bold  shoestring  entrepreneurs  to 
multi-biUion  doUar  conglomerates,  Ameri- 
can firms  are  eager  to  seize  the  commercial 
opportunities  in  space  transportation,  and 
provide  new  products  and  services.  The  Ad- 
ministration must  not  allow  this  budding 
private  creativity  to  be  frustrated,  in  the 
mistaken  belief  that  space  is  so  exotic  and 
expensive  that  it  mUst  l>e  controlled  and 
monopolized  by  the  government.  The  histo- 
ry of  air  travel  and  telecommunications 
demonstrates  clearly  that  the  private  sector 
will  enter  the  most  sophisticated  fields  and 
bring  services  to  the  public  that  had  been 
tmlmaginable  a  few  years  earlier.  America's 
future  in  space  will  be  no  different— unless 
Congress  and  the  Administration  fail  to  give 
the  private  sector  the  clear  green  light  it 
needs.* 


THE  SHOPPING  CENTER  TENANT 
BANKRUPTCY  PROTECTION 

IMPROVEMENTS  ACT  OF  1983 


HON.  HAROLD  S.  SAWYER 

OP  MICHIGAN 
III  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  13, 1983 

•  Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
cently introduced  H.R.  2377,  The 
Shopping  Center  Tenant  Bankruptcy 
Protection  Improvements  Act  of  1983. 
The  provisions  of  this  bill  would  pro- 
vide important  protections  to  solvent 
tenants  and  shopping  centers  in  the 
event  of  a  bankruptcy. 

The  commercial  success  of  a  shop- 
ping center  enterprise  relies  heavily 
upon  the  ability  of  all  the  tenants  to 
fimction  as  one  entity.  A  major  consid- 
eration in  a  decision  to  go  into  a  mall 
or  shopping  center  is  the  other  ten- 
ants, their  advertising— the  overall 
tenant  mix.  Their  ability  to  serve  one 
another  by  engaging  in  specified  busi- 
ness, maintaining  certain  standards  of 
appearance  and  drawing  a  sufficient 
amount  of  clients  is  primary  to  re- 
maining solvent  and  profitable.  In 
light  of  such  an  interdependence,  it  is 
easy  to  imderstand  that  the  bankrupt- 
cy of  a  tenant  in  a  shopping  center  is  a 
tremendous  burden  to  solvent  busi- 
nesses. 

Prior  to  1978,  landlords  and  solvent 
tenants  were  able  to  protect  them- 
selves from  the  impact  of  a  tenant 
banluoiptcy  by  including  provisions  in 
leases  which  permitted  the  landlord  to 
regain  control  of  the  leased  property 
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in  the  event  of  the  bankruptcy  of  a 
tenant.  The  Bankruptcy  Reform  Act 
of  1978  made  these  lease  provisions 
unenforceable  and  instead  included 
specific  protections  for  solvent  ten- 
ants. Unfortimately.  this  language  is 
ineffective  in  practice.  The  purpose  of 
this  bill  is  to  clarify  congressional 
intent  and  remedy  the  problems  relat- 
ing to  the  operation  and  assignment  of 
shopping  center  tenant  space. 

Under  current  law,  debtors  have 
been  permitted  to  vacate  or  partially 
operate  leased  space  for  extended  peri- 
ods of  time.  During  this  time,  rent  and 
other  charges,  such  as  maintenance 
fees,  are  generally  not  paid  by  the 
bankrupt.  This  legislation  requires 
that  the  trustee  decide  to  assimie  or 
reject  the  lease  within  60  days  after 
the  bankruptcy  petition  is  filed.  It  fur- 
ther provides  that  the  obligations  of 
the  debtor,  including  rent  payments, 
t>e  fulfilled  on  time  until  the  lease  is 
decided  upon. 

A  third  serious  problem  has  arisen 
when  leases  are  assumed  or  assigned 
and  then  used  in  a  way  that  was  not 
intended  by  the  landlord  or  lease  and 
disrupts  the  delicate  tenant  mix.  H.R. 
2377  requires  that  lease  provisions, 
such  as  location,  exclusivity  or  use 
clauses  l>e  honored  and  that  tenant 
mix  remains  intact. 

It  also  provides  that  the  assignee  of 
the  lease  has  an  operating  and  finan- 
cial performance  similar  to  that  of  the 
debtor  when  the  lease  was  first  excut- 
ed.  This  wiU  eliminate  the  possibility 
of  the  shopping  center  space  being  as- 
signed to  a  business  in  poor  financial 
condition. 

Last,  since  the  assignee  is  often  not 
required  to  pay  the  customary  security 
deposit,  which  is  an  incentive  to  keep 
space  in  good  repair,  H.R.  2377  re- 
quires that  the  assignee  pay  the  same 
security  deposit  as  he  would  if  the 
landlord  were  leasing  the  space. 

This  legislation  addresses  the  prob- 
lems of  shopping  center  bankruptcy 
without  reversing  any  policies  estab- 
lished in  1978.  It  is,  rather,  a  clarifica- 
tion of  congressional  intent  and  I 
would  urge  your  approval.* 


JOBS  WITH  PEACE 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  13,  1983 

•  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  much  pride  and  great  conviction 
that  we  honor  and  commemorate  this 
week  as  the  Jobs  With  Peace  Week  so 
that  we  may  show  our  support  for  the 
unified  front  that  is  now  backing  the 
jobs  with  peace  efforts  throughout  the 
country. 

The  Jobs  With  Peace  Week  helps 
demonstrate  the  public's  desire  and 
need  for  reordering  the  priorities  of 
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the  current  administration.  In  my  own 
district,  where  unemplojmient  nuis 
rampant,  there  is  almost  no  hope  for 
the  thousands  of  untrained  young 
workers  who  are  coming  into  the  work 
force  for  the  first  time.  It  is  the  dread- 
ful statistics  on  the  unemployment 
that  could  be  changed  in  an  instant 
with  the  enactment  of  legislation 
which  would  remove  the  priority  from 
military  spending  and  put  it  where  it 
is  necessary  to  be  in  the  human  sector. 

The  unneeded  and  astronomical 
level  of  military  spending  and  unnec- 
essary weapon  systems  can  be  canceled 
in  order  to  put  back  some  money  into 
the  communities  for  the  development 
of  jobs  with  peace. 

I  will  personally  be  participating  in  a 
panel  in  New  York  City  to  discuss  the 
necessary  efforts  needed  to  divert 
some  of  the  funds  used  to  finance  the 
military  budget  to  job  programs  that 
could  create  jobs  for  the  unemployed 
throughout  New  York  City  and  the 
country. 

I  urge  you,  my  colleagues,  to  become 
involved  and  active  in  the  job  with 
peace  efforts  in  order  to  avoid  a  crisis 
that  is  now  facing  our  Nation.* 


EDUCATION,  FUNDING,  AND 
EXCELLENCE 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  BflCHEL 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  13, 1983 

•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
debate  about  the  connection  between 
educational  fimding  and  educational 
excellence  has  been  going  on  for  many 
years.  A  recent  report  suggests  that 
while  we  have  been  spending  increas- 
ing amounts  of  money  on  education 
over  the  past  decade,  the  results  have 
not  been  beneficial  to  American  chil- 
dren. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  insert  in  the 
Record  "Schooling  and  Education"  by 
Robert  J.  Samuelson,  the  National 
Journal,  April  9,  1983. 

Schooling  and  Education 
(By  Robert  J.  Samuelson) 

The  report  card  Is  beginning  to  be  written 
on  one  of  the  great  generational  experi- 
ments of  the  past  40  years:  the  national 
binge  on  education.  And  the  results  are  dis- 
heartening. 

As  a  form  of  national  uplift,  Americans 
believe  In  few  things  as  in  education.  But 
recent  exp)erience  reveals  a  puzzling  and  dis- 
turbing development.  The  more  education 
spending  has  risen,  the  more  students'  test 
results  have  declined. 

We  are  perhaps  beginning  to  appreciate 
that  education  as  an  abstract  ideal  isn't  a 
cure  for  every  national  problem.  Schooling 
by  Itself  doesn't  solve  anything.  Without  an 
underlying  sense  of  seriousness  and  pur- 
pose. It  has  little  to  do  with  either  genuine 
education  or  employability. 

The  forthcoming  report  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Excellence  In  Education 
may  help  explain  the  riddle  of  rising  spend- 
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ing  and  declining  performance.  According  to 
commlaaion  data,  schools  lowered  their 
standards  over  the  past  two  decades. 
Schools  expected  less  of  students— and  got 
less. 

All  this  has  a  broader  relevance  to  the  na- 
tion's economic  problems.  For  now,  as 
before,  education  is  advanced  as  an  answer 
to  the  ailments  of  the  day.  In  the  1960s, 
more  education  would  reduce  poverty  and 
realize  the  promise  of  equal  opportunity. 
Today,  it's  supposed  to  restore  technological 
competitiveness  and,  in  the  guise  of  "re- 
training," ease  unemployment. 

If  there  is  a  moral  In  recent  experience,  it 
is  that  more  schooling  cannot  simply  be  ap- 
plied as  a  salve  to  social  and  economic  ills. 
What  matters  more  than  money  In  realizing 
education's  potential  are  underlying  motiva- 
tions and  expectations — of  students,  teach- 
ers, parents  and  schools. 

Even  in  retrospect.  Increases  in  education- 
al spending  have  been  staggering.  Between 
1950  and  1975,  total  spending  on  schools 
rose  from  3.4  to  8  percent  of  gross  national 
product.  Although  this  partly  reflected  the 
effect  of  the  giant  "baby  boom"  generation, 
much  of  it  stemmed  from  a  general  Increase 
in  the  level  of  schooling. 

College  attendance  exploded,  from  2.7  mil- 
lion in  1950  to  about  12  million  today.  For 
every  100  students  who  enter  fifth  grade, 
about  three-fourths  now  graduate  from 
high  school  and  nearly  half  attend  college. 
In  the  early  19508,  those  proportions  were 
half  and  less  than  a  third. 

Federal  and  state  assistance  have  in- 
creased dramatically  at  all  levels.  In  the 
1970s  alone,  real  spending  (adjusted  for  in- 
flation) on  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  rose  29  percent.  Since  the  late  1950s, 
student-teacher  ratios  at  the  same  schools 
have  dropped  roughly  40  percent. 

These  Improvements  make  test  score  de- 
clines as  surprising  as  they  are  disappoint- 
ing. Results  on  the  College  Board  scholastic 
aptitude  tests  (down  9  percent  in  mathemat- 
ics and  6  percent  in  verbal  skills  since  1960) 
accurately  reflect  other  tests.  At  the  college 
level,  graduate  school  entrance  exams  have 
shown  even  larger  drops.  Only  some  of  the 
decline  stems  from  the  larger  pool  of  stu- 
dents, which  dilutes  the  impact  of  the  best 
students. 

In  retrospect,  the  coimtry  paid  a  price  for 
its  social  Ideals.  Believing  that  everyone 
should  have  access  to  a  college  education, 
governments  expanded  higher  education 
enormously.  And  they  subsidized  it:  even 
today,  two-thirds  of  the  costs  of  public  col- 
leges are  paid  from  government  funds;  at 
community  colleges,  the  proportion  is  three- 
fourths. 

Schooling  is  like  anything  else.  When  the 
price  is  lowered,  people  buy  more.  Also,  its 
value  shrinks.  To  keep  classrooms  filled— 
and  to  qualify  for  government  payments 
based  on  enrollments— public  colleges  and 
universities  reduced  entrance  standards. 
And  these  changes  inevitably  influenced 
high  schools. 

Once  students  discovered  they  didn't  need 
academic  courses  to  meet  entrance  require- 
ments, they  didn't  take  them,  said  Scott 
Thomson,  superintendent  of  the  E^ranston 
(111.)  high  school  district  in  the  early  1970s. 
And.  according  to  Thomson,  the  commit- 
ment to  "equality  of  opportunity"  had 
other  unintended  effects. 

"All  the  pressures  on  me  were  to  lower  the 
dropout  rate,  to  make  sure  courses  were  'rel- 
evant,' to  loosen  pressures  on  students— 
whether  it  was  course  requirements  or  dress 
requirements,"  he  said.  "Nobody  asked  at 
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school  board  meetings  'What  are  your  read- 
ing scores,  what  are  your  SAT  scores?' " 

Electlves  proliferated,  and  students  drift- 
ed toward  less  demanding  courses.  Roug^ily 
59  percent  of  graduating  seniors  in  the  late 
19708  took  drivers'  education,  compared 
with  less  than  I  percent  in  the  19608.  ac- 
cording to  Clifford  Adelman  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Education.  Sociology's  populari- 
ty Jimiped  from  7  to  19  percent  among  grad- 
uating seniors,  and  psychology's,  from  2  to 
24  percent. 

Likewise,  the  proportion  of  students  on  an 
"academic "  track  declined,  from  48  to  36 
percent,  while  those  on  a  "general"  track 
rose  from  12  to  42  percent.  (Remaining  stu- 
dents were  on  a  vocational  track.)  Adelman 
said  of  the  "general"  track: 

"It's  the  wasteland  of  the  American  high 
school.  It's  a  confused  conglomeration  of 
courses.  They're  watered  down— a  lot  of  per- 
sonal service  and- remedial  stuff." 

To  recite  these  figures  is  not  to  describe 
the  American  school  system  as  a  universal 
mediocrity.  Averages  being  what  they  are, 
the  statistics  disguise  enormous  diversity. 
And  Increased  sr>ending  has  had  some  bene- 
ficial effects.  Test  scores  of  poor  and  minori- 
ty students  have  shown  improvement. 

But  given  the  magnitude,  the  return  on 
the  nation's  recent  massive  Investment  in 
education  has  been  meager.  Quality  has  suf- 
fered and  waste  has  resulted.  About  half  of 
the  students  who  attend  college  don't  grad- 
uate. Either  they  don't  want  or  can't  handle  . 
higher  education. 

There  are  signs  of  a  reversal  of  the  19708'  • 
deterioration.  Chester  E.  Finn  Jr.  of  Van- 
derbUt  University  argues  in  the  April  issue 
of  Change  magazine  that  local  pressures— 
from  parents,  legislatures,  school  boards- 
are  tightening  standards  for  students  and 
teachers.  A  number  of  major  state  universi- 
ties, facing  spending  cuts,  are  raising  their 
entrance  requirements. 

If  more  schooling  is  not  a  panacea  for 
America's  economic  problems,  more  educa- 
tion is  at  least  an  element  in  alleviating 
those  problems.  But  therein  lies  the  distinc- 
tion: between  schooling  and  education.  No" 
education  is  complete  without  understand- 
ing that  true  learning  is  always  a  struggle.* 


SUPPORT  FOR  NATIONAL  BUILD- 
ING      SAFETY       WEEK       AND- 
HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  163 


HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GERB«AIN 

OP  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  13,  1983 
•  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  to 
draw  my  colleagues'  attention  to  the 
important  work  being  done  through- 
out this  Nation  by  competent,  profes- 
sional building  code  administrative 
and  enforcement  personnel  to  assure 
our  citizens'  safety  in  the  buildings  in 
which  we  live  and  work. 

In  recent  years,  the  development  of 
modem,  model  building  codes  and 
their  increased  adoption  and  profes- 
sional enforcement  by  trained  employ- 
ees of  our  States,  coimties,  cities,  and 
towns  has  made  a  significant  contribu- 
tion in  enabling  government  to  better 
provide  for  our  citizens'  health  and 
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welfare.  Our  colleagues  at  all  levels  of 
government  in  this  Nation  are  becom- 
ing increasingly  more  aware  of  these 
vital  health  and  life  safety  services 
which  are  being  provided  by  their 
building  code  departments. 

WoiUng  together  with  the  building 
dedgn  and  construction  community  in 
our  country,  building  departments  en- 
force a  wide  range  of  safety  provisions 
for  new  and  existing  buildings.  Among 
these  are  provisions  covering:  structiu-- 
al.  mechanical,  elevator,  plumbing, 
fire,  seismic,  and  electrical  safety  in 
buildings.  In  addition,  building  depart- 
ments are  also  responsible  for  the  en- 
forcement of  provisions  providing  for 
barrier-free  access  to  buildings  for  dis- 
abled individuals,  consumer  cost- 
saving  energy  conservation,  and  solar 
energy  provisions  for  new  and  existing 
structures. 

Furthermore,  in  States  like  my  own 
which  have  adopted  uniform  statewide 
building  codes  and  safety  require- 
ments, modem,  model  building  codes 
actually  have  helped  to  reduce  con- 
struction costs  for  builders  by  requir- 
ing them  to  only  have  to  build  homes 
and  other  structures  to  one  set  of 
technical  requirements. 

Early  last  month,  I  introduced  to- 
gether with  Congressmen  Wylie  of 
Ohio  and  Gonzalez  of  Texas.  House 
Joint  Resolution  163,  designating  the 
third  week  of  April  1983,  as  National 
Building  Safety  Week. 

The  purpose  of  that  week  is  to  help 
make  all  Americans  more  aware  of 
these  and  other  important  health  and 
safety  services  which  are  available  to 
them  from  their  state  and  local  profes- 
sional building  departments. 

To  accomplish  this.  State  and  local 
building  departments  across  this  coun- 
try, later  this  month,  will  be  holding 
open  houses,  exhibits,  and  safety 
training  programs  for  their  local  resi- 
dents. Some  of  the  safety  information 
which  will  be  highlighted  will  include: 
the  importance  of  the  proper  installa- 
tion and  maintenance  of  energy-saving 
devices  and  smoke  detectors,  structure 
and  safety  features  that  should  be 
looked  for  when  purchasing  a  home, 
and  the  importuice  to  consumers' 
safety  of  obtaining  building  permits 
and  proper  inspections  of  any  new 
construction  or  rehabilitation  projects 
which  they  may  undertake. 

I  urge  those  of  my  colleagues  here  in 
the  House,  who  have  not  already  done 
so,  to  join  in  cosponsorship  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  163.  I  further  call 
upon  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to 
likewise  support  their  companion 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  70  introduced 
last  month  by  Senator  Jake  Garn  on 
behalf  of  himself  and  Senators  John 
Tower,  Donald  Riegle,  Jr.,  and  Rich- 
ard LUGAR. 

The  slogan  for  this  national  safety 
week  is,  "Building  Safety  Is  No  Acci- 
dent." Maldng  our  constituents  more 
aware  of  and  encoiu'aglng  their  in- 
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creased  participation  in  the  building 
safety  process  is  an  important  concern 
to  all  of  us  in  Congress. 
Thank  you.* 


April  14, 1983 


THE  HEALTH  CARE  FOR  THE 
UNEMPLOYED  ACT 


HONORING  HOSPITAL 
VOLUNTEERS  IN  KERN  COUNTY 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  THOMAS 

or  CALiroRinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  13. 1983 

•  Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  President  has  designated 
the  week  of  April  17  to  23  as  National 
Hospital  Volunteer  Week  in  America, 
and  I  would  like  to  commend  to  my 
colleagues  the  fine  efforts  of  our  four 
local  hospital  auxiliaries  in  the  Ba- 
kersf  ield  area. 

Each  year,  the  583  members  of  the 
Greater  Bakersfield  Memorial  Hospi- 
tal Auxiliary,  San  Joaquin  Hospital 
Auxiliary,  Mercy  Hospital  Auxiliary, 
and  Kern  Medical  Hospital  Auxiliary 
volunteer  thousands  of  hours  of  time 
to  help  improve  medical  care  and 
make  hospital  patient's  lives  a  little 
brighter. 

Hospital  volunteers  in  Bakersfield 
staff  information  desks  at  these  hospi- 
tals, provide  a  dally  newspaper  and 
coffee  each  morning  for  thousands  of 
patients,  deliver  flowers  and  cards  to 
patients,  help  patients  settle  into  their 
rooms,  and  serve  as  valuable  public  li- 
aison persons  in  hospital  emergency 
rooms. 

In  addition,  volunteers  help  to  Mu- 
cate  our  community  about  medical 
care.  Show-and-Tell  on  Wheels  is  a 
mobile  presentation  which  helps  ac- 
quaint children  with  hospitals  and 
medical  care  so  they  will  have  a  better 
idea  of  what  to  exiiect  when  the  time 
does  come  for  them  to  visit  the  hospi- 
tal. Also,  volimteers  conduct  a  mater- 
nity get-acquainted  program  for  ex- 
pectant mothers. 

Since  1955  when  the  first  hospital 
auxiliary  was  formed  at  Mercy  Hospi- 
tal in  Bakersfield.  volunteers  have 
given  more  than  IV^  million  hours  of 
their  time,  and  they  have  raised 
nearly  $1.3  million  for  the  local  hospi- 
tals. These  are  valuable  contributions 
and  I  salute  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing  I  would  just 
like  to  say  that  I  am  pleased  with  the 
administration's  emphasis  on  volun- 
teerism,  because  we  have  so  many  fine 
examples  which  show  that  volunteer- 
ism  is  a  long  tradition  in  our  area.  The 
local  hospital  auxiliaries  are  part  of 
this  tradition.* 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

orcAUFoniA 

IN  THE  ROUSE  OP  RSPRESENTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  ApHl  13.  1983 

•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  legislation  today 
providing  a  program  of  health  care 
benefits  for  unemployed  individuals 
and  their  families.  Joining  with  me  in 
sponsoring  this  measure  are  Congress- 
man John  D.  Dingell,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce, Andt  Jacobs,  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Health  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Wajrs  and  Means,  and 
Harold  E.  Ford  (Tennessee),  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Assistance  and  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

We  know  the  imemployment  statis- 
tics all  too  well:  12.4  million  Americans 
are  now  unemployed— more  than  10 
percent  of  our  labor  force.  That  prob- 
lem is  not  going  to  go  away  for  a  long 
time— the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
estimates  that  imemployment  will 
remain  above  9  percent  through  1985. 

One  of  the  many  tragic  conse- 
quences of  that  level  of  unemploy- 
ment is  the  loss  of  health  insurance 
protection.  Since  health  insurance  cov- 
erage is  generally  linked  to  employ- 
ment, when  you  lose  your  job,  you  lose 
your  health  benefits  for  yourself,  your 
spouse,  and  your  children. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Health  and 
the  Environment  held  hearings  on  this 
issue  in  late  January,  and  heard  from 
labor,  business,  health  insurers,  and 
health  providers  about  the  extent  of 
the  problem.  Most  compelling  of  all, 
we  heard  from  unemployed  individuals 
who  were  without  coverage.  The  mes- 
sage was  clear.  The  problem  is  real, 
and  it  is  one  that  employers,  insurers, 
and  providers  cannot  finance  in  the 
short  term. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
now  estimates  that  there  were  14  mil- 
lion imemployed  workers  and  family 
members  without  health  coverage  in 
February— including  4  million  chil- 
dren. A  total  of  21  million  people  will 
be  in  that  situation  at  some  time 
during  the  year.  These  families,  like 
those  we  heard  from  at  our  hearing, 
face  fears  of  illness  and  high  medical 
bills  at  the  same  time  that  they  con- 
front all  of  the  other  burdens  of  un- 
emplojrment. 

This  population's  lack  of  coverage  is 
one  of  the  major  gaps  in  our  Nation's 
existing  social  progrsims. 

For  the  aged  and  disabled,  we  have 
social  security  cash  benefits  and  a 
health  program— medicare; 

For  certain  groups  of  the  poor— the 
aged,  disabled,  and  families  with  de- 
pendent children— we  have  cash  wel- 
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fare  programs  and  a  health  program— 
medicaid: 

For  the  unemployed,  we  have  an  un- 
employment compensation  cash  pro- 
gram, but  no  health  program  to  meet 
their  health  needs  during  this  difficult 
period. 

Whenever  unemployment  rates  are 
high,  as  they  are  now,  this  gap  in  cov- 
erage is  painfully  apparent.  Many  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  may  recall 
the  Intense  interest  in  the  subject  in 
the  mid-seventies  when  unemploy- 
ment was  also  at  high  levels.  The 
natiue  of  the  problem  is  such  that  we 
focus  on  it  only  when  emplosmient 
rates  are  high,  which  is  the  very  time 
that  the  costs  of  addressing  the  prob- 
lem are  highest. 

Unfortunately,  during  these  earlier 
periods,  we  did  not  enact  legislation  to 
address  the  problem  then  or  in  the 
future.  So  we  are  left  with  another 
crisis  situation  today.  The  only  way 
that  we  can  assure  that  we  cover  the 
millions  of  individuals  in  this  situation 
is  to  entitle  the  individuals  and  fami- 
lies to  some  basic  health  protection. 
Simply  giving  a  limited  amount  of 
funds  to  States  through  a  block  grant 
will  not  get  the  job  done. 

The  legislation  we  have  developed 
helps  to  address  the  short-term  prob- 
lems of  the  currently  unemployed,  and 
would  begin  to  build  in  longer  range 
reforms  to  address  the  issue  in  the 
future. 

The  bill  would  establish  a  public  pro- 
gram set  up  and  run  at  the  State  level. 
Federal  support  would  be  substantial 
in  a  State  with  a  high  unemployment 
rate,  rising  to  pay  the  entire  cost  in 
certain  States.  The  program  would 
cover  those  receiving  unemployment 
compensation  and  their  families,  as 
well  as  those  who  have  exhausted  \xn- 
employment  benefits  in  the  last  2 
years. 

The  public  program  covers  people 
only  if  no  private  insurance  coverage 
is  available,  and  requires  that  employ- 
ee health  plans  offer  an  immediate 
open  enrollment  period  for  employees 
whose  spouse  has  become  unemployed. 
Benefits  covered  would  focus  on  a 
basic,  but  limited,  primary  care  benefit 
package. 

I  think  it  is  a  good  beginning  in  re- 
solving this  difficult  problem.  And  it 
builds  in  longer  range  reforms  that  are 
designed  to  encourage  States  to  assure 
that  employers  continue  private 
health  coverage  for  3  months  follow- 
ing unemployment,  with  the  public 
program  limited  to  those  out  of  work 
for  longer  periods  of  time.  In  this  way, 
the  private  sector  would  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  short-term  unemploy- 
ment, with  the  public  program  assum- 
ing responsibility  for  longer  term  un- 
emplojrment. 

A  final  feature  of  the  bill  would  au- 
thorize a  program  of  direct  Federal 
grants  to  the  public  general  hospitals 
which  today  serve  a  disproportionate 
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nimiber  of  these  unemployed  individ- 
uals and  other  low-income  patients 
who  have  no  ability  to  pay  for  their 
care. 

Official  cost  estimates  are  not  yet 
available,  but  preliminary  estimates 
from  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
indicate  that  spending  will  be  roughly 
the  $2.7  billion  provided  in  the  House 
budget.  I  miist  stress  that  we  have  had 
to  impose  some  very  tight  limits  on 
the  program  to  reach  that  figxu-e: 

Eligibility  does  not  begin  until  4 
weelcs  after  unemplosrment  compensa- 
tion begins  and  extends  only  for  6 
months  following  termination  of  un- 
employment benefits.  We  have  been 
able  to  keep  12  months  of  benefits  for 
those  who  have  already  lost  their  im- 
employment compensation  In  the  past 
2  yesirs. 

Benefits  are  limited  to  9  hospital 
days  and  10  outpatient  visits. 

These  limits  were  required  because 
this  is  all  that  the  funding  will  allow. 
All  of  us  here  and  the  unemployed 
across  the  Nation  should  know  what 
they  will  get  from  this  program.  If  we 
come  out  of  the  budget  conference 
with  even  less  money,  further  eligibil- 
ity and  benefit  cuts  will  be  required. 
We  should  not  delude  ourselves  or  the 
unemployed  into  thinking  that  less 
funds  through  a  block  grant  will  do 
more.  The  States  would  have  to  make 
similar  cuts,  and  deeper  cuts,  if  less 
money  is  available. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Health  and 
the  Environment  will  schedule  hear- 
ings on  the  legislation  in  the  near 
future,  with  markup  following  those 
hearings. 

A  more  detailed  summary  of  the  leg- 
islation follows. 

Summary— Health  Care  for  the 
Unemployed  Act 
general  approach 
The  legislation  would  make  basic  health 
benefits  available  to  unemployed  workers 
and  their  dependents  who  have  no  private 
health  insurance  coverage  and  who  are  not 
eligible  for  Medicaid.  It  uses  a  two-part  ap- 
proach: short-run  and  long-run. 

In  the  short-run,  the  bill  would  establish  a 
Federal-State  entitlement  program  under 
Title  XXI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for 
those  receiving  unemployment  compensa- 
tion benefits,  as  well  as  those  jobless  work- 
ers who  lost  their  imemployment  benefits 
within  the  past  two  years.  Participation 
would  be  optional  with  the  SUtes.  Federal 
matching  payments  would  vary  with  a 
State's  total  unemployment  rate;  States 
with  very  high  unemployment  rates  would 
not  be  required  to  provide  any  matching 
funds. 

States  would  have  a  choice  of  administer- 
ing these  benefite  through  a  public  pro- 
gram, using  the  unemployment  compensa- 
tion offices  and  the  Medicaid  agenices,  or 
through  a  State  insurance  pool.  The  same 
eligibility,  benefits,  and  financing  standards 
would  apply  to  either  the  public  program  or 
the  insurance  pool. 

In  the  long-run,  the  division  of  responsi- 
bility for  health  coverage  of  the  unem- 
ployed would  change.  Over  the  next  two 
years,  States  would  be  expected  to  arrange 
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for  continuation  of  private  health  insurance 
coverage  to  those  losing  their  jobs  during 
the  first  3  months  of  unemployment.  Those 
out  of  work  for  a  longer  period  would  be 
covered  under  the  entitlement  program. 
The  States  could  arrange  for  such  continu- 
ation coverage  through  employer  mandatfa 
or  statewide  insurance  pools.  After  October 
1,  1985,  States  with  total  unemployment 
rates  for  less  than  10  percent  would  not 
qualify  for  any  Federal  matching  funds 
unless  most  of  the  workers  in  the  State  with 
health  insurance  had  this  3-month  continu- 
ation coverage. 

In  both  the  short-run  and  the  long-run. 
the  bill  would  authorize  a  program  of  direct 
Federal  grants  to  public  general  hospitals 
serving  disproportionate  numbers  of  unem-  • 
ployed  and  other  low-Income  patients  with 
no  ability  to  pay  for  care. 

What  follows  is  a  more  detailed  discussion 
of  each  of  these  elements. 

short  rum  program 

Public  program  option 

EUgibility 

Two  groups  of  Individuals  would  be  eligi- 
ble for  health  coverage: 

Jobless  workers  (and  their  dependents) 
who  (I)  are  receiving  unemployment  com- 
pensation. (2)  do  not  have  private  health  in- ' 
surance  coverage  available  through  either 
their  former  employer  or  their  spouse's  em- : 
ployer,  and  (3)  are  not  eligible  for  Medicaid. 
Once  an  Individual  qualifies,  they  remain  el- 
igible for  6  months  after  receiving  their  last 
l>enef  it  check:  and 

Jobless  workers  (and  their  dependents) 
who  (1)  have  received  unemployment  com- 
pensation within  the  two  years  before  estab- 
listunent  of  the  program,  but  are  no  longer 
receiving  benefits  (2)  do  not  have  private 
health  Insurance  coverage  through  either 
their  former  employer  or  their  spouse's  em- 
ployer, and  (3)  are  not  eligible  for  Medicaid. 

Unemployment  compensation  includes  the 
regular  State  unemployment  compensation 
program,  the  Federal  extended  benefits  pro- 
gram, and  the  Federal  supplemental  com- 
pensation program. 

No  means  test  would  be  required. 

Coverage 

For  those  receiving  unemployment  l)ene- 
f its.  coverage  would  begin  4  weeks  after  the 
person  first  received  benefits,  would  contin- 
ue for  the  period  during  which  benefits 
were  being  paid,  and  would  end  6  months 
after  benefits  stopped. 

For  those  who  have  already  lost  unem- 
ployment compensation  benefits  before  the 
start  of  the  program,  coverage  would  extend 
for  12  months  from  the  start  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

In  either  case,  coverage  would  terminate 
after  an  individual  has  returned  to  work  for 
4  consecutive  weeks. 

Enrollment  and  disenroUment  would  be 
voluntary. 

In  States  choosing  to  impose  premiums, 
coverage  would  terminate  upon  failure  to 
pay  the  required  premium. 

Private  Insurance 

In  order  to  qualify  for  tax  deductibility, 
employee  group  health  Insurance  plans 
would  be  required  to  offer  a  30-day  "open 
enrollment"  peri(xl  without  a  medical 
screening  to  working  spouses  of  those  who 
become  unemployed  so  that  the  working 
spouse  could  obtain  alternative  coverage  for 
the  family. 

If  an  unemployed  Individual  could  enroll 
under  a  spouse's  policy  but  refused  to  do  so. 
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the  individual  would  not  be  eligible  for  ben- 
efits. 

Benefits 

Nine  days  of  inpatient  hospital  care; 

Ambulatory  visits  for  outpatient  hospital, 
emergency  room,  physician,  rural  health 
clinic,  nurse  midwife  services,  family  plan- 
ning services,  and  prenatal,  delivery,  and 
post-partum  care.  Limit  of  10  visits  per 
person  except  for  those  related  to  pregnan- 
cy and  well  baby  care. 

Laboratory  and  x-ray  services. 

States  could  not  provide  a  broader  paclc- 
age  of  benefits  than  the  package  they  offer 
to  Medicaid  beneficiaries. 

Cost  Sharing 

States  would  be  allowed  to  impose  premi- 
ums up  to  5  percent  of  an  individual's 
weeUy  unemployment  compensation  pay- 
ment, deducted  directly  from  the  chectis  of 
those  individuals  choosing  to  enroll.  Those 
persons  who  have  lost  their  benefits  would 
not  be  subject  to  any  premiums. 

States  would  be  allowed  to  impose  copay- 
ments  on  covered  services,  but  only  to  the 
extent  permitted  under  Medicaid  law  (ie.,  no 
cost-sharing  for  pregnant  women  and  chil- 
dren). If  a  State  Imposed  such  cost-sharing 
under  its  Medicaid  program,  it  would  be  re- 
quired to  impose  the  same  cost-sharing 
under  this  program. 

Hospitals,  physicians,  and  other  providers 
choosing  to  participate  in  the  program 
would  have  to  accept  its  reimbursement  as 
payment  in  full. 

Financing 

Federal  matching  payments  would  be 
available  at  a  100  percent  rate  in  those 
States  with  total  unemployment  rates  equal 
to  or  greater  than  133  percent,  whichever  is 
higher. 

In  those  States  with  total  unemployment 
rates  of  more  than  10  percent  but  less  than 
133  percent  of  the  national  average,  the  fed- 
eral matching  payment  would  be  95  percent. 

For  States  with  total  unemployment  rates 
below  5  percent,  there  would  be  no  Federal 
matching  payment. 

For  States  with  total  unemployment  rates 
between  10  percent  and  5  percent,  the  Fed- 
eral matching  payment  would  decline  pro- 
portionately from  95  percent  to  0  percent. 
Administration 

State  unemployment  offices  would  handle 
eligibility  for  those  receiving  unemployment 
compensation  benefits:  eligibility  for  those 
who  have  lost  their  benefits  would  be  deter- 
mined either  by  the  State  unemployment 
office  or  the  State  welfare  office,  at  State 
option. 

State  Medicaid  agencies  would  process 
claims  for  payment,  under  current  Medicaid 
reimbursement  rules. 

States  would  be  reimbursed  for  their  ad- 
ministrative costs  in  the  same  manner  as 
under  current  unemployment  compensation 
and  Medicaid  law. 

Private  program  option 
Insurance  Pool 
States  could,  at  their  option,  arrange  for 
health  coverage  for  the  unemployed 
through  a  State  insurance  pool  rather  than 
a  public  program.  The  pool  would  have  to 
be  established  by  statute,  and  would  have  to 
meet  the  eligibUity  benefits,  and  cost-shar- 
ing standards  listed  above.  Federal  match- 
ing payments  to  the  pool  could  be  no  great- 
er than  they  would  be  for  a  qualified  public 
program.  A  State  would  have  to  contribute 
at  the  same  rate  it  would  be  required  to  con- 
tribute under  the  public  program  approach. 
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LONG  RUM  PROGRAM 

After  October  1.  1985,  Federal  matching 
payments  for  health  benefits  for  the  unem- 
ployed would  not  be  available  in  those 
States  with  a  total  unemployment  rate  of 
less  than  10  percent  unless  the  State  made 
arrangements  for  employers  and  insurers  to 
extend  the  health  insurance  coverage  of 
those  worlcers  laid  off  for  at  least  3  months 
after  loss  of  employment.  After  the  3  month 
continuation  period.  Federal  matching 
funds  would  be  available  for  health  benefits 
coverage  for  eligible  persons. 

The  States  could  arrange  for  this  coverage 
in  one  of  two  ways: 

They  could  require  employers  to  offer  ex- 
tended health  insurance  coverage  to  em- 
ployees cancelled  under  their  group  health 
plans  for  3  months  after  lay-off,  either 
through: 

Extension  of  the  employer's  regular  group 
coverage,  at  the  same  proportional  employ- 
er contribution,  or 

Extension  of  more  limited  coverage  (but 
no  less  limited  than  the  minimum  public 
program  benefits  described  above)  at  the 
same  proportional  employer  contribution. 

States  could  make  this  extension  coverage 
available  through  a  State  insurance  pool  es- 
tablished by  statute. 

In  addition.  States  would  be  required  to 
guarantee  employees  covered  under  employ- 
ee group  health  plans  the  right  to  covert  to 
individual  coverage  without  evidence  of  in- 
surability. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  Federal  matching 
payments.  States  would  have  to  arrange  for 
this  continuation  or  conversion  coverage  for 
at  least  75  percent  of  the  employees  in  the 
State  covered  under  group  health  plans  sub- 
ject to  insurance  regulations.  Existing  col- 
lective bargaining  arrangements  would  not 
be  subject  to  such  requirements  until  their 
expiration. 

States  with  unemployment  rates  of  great- 
er than  10  percent  would  continue  to  qual- 
ify for  Federal  matching  funds  as  under  the 
short  run  program  even  without  these  con- 
tinuation or  conversion  arrangements  in 
place. 

ASSISTANCE  TO  PUBLIC  HOSPITALS  IN  HIGH 
UNEMPLOYMENT  COMMUNITIES 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  make  grants 
directly  to  public  hospitals  that  serve  as 
providers  of  last  resort  in  areas  experiencing 
high  unemployment  in  order  to  assist  them 
in  providing  services  to  low-income  individ- 
uals without  public  or  private  insurance  cov- 
erage (under  the  proposed  program  or  any 
existing  program). 

Faculties  would  be  required  to  use  the 
grant  funds  to  supplement  existing  State 
and  local  revenues  that  currently  finance 
care  to  indigent  patients. 

Authorized  appropriations  would  be  $70 
million  in  fiscal  year  1984,  $77  million  in 
fiscal  year  1985,  $86  million  in  fiscal  year 
1986.  and  $95  million  in  fiscal  year  1987.» 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MRS.  MARGARET 
HAWK 


HON.  LARRY  J.  HOPKINS 

OP  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  13,  1983 
•  Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  people  in  this  country  who  do  not 
have  to  be  urged  by  the  President  of 
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the  United  States  to  volunteer  their 
time  and  services.  Mrs.  Margaret 
Hawk,  who  lives  in  Cynthiana.  Ky.,  is 
one  of  these  shining  examples.  Mrs. 
Hawk,  now  85.  has  actively  volun- 
teered in  so  many  ways  for  so  many 
years  and  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  recognize  some  of  her  ac- 
complishments. 

Through  the  years,  Mrs.  Hawk  has 
given  her  energy,  talents,  and  skills 
unselfishly  to  her  community.  In  the 
early  days  of  the  Harrison  County 
Horse  Show,  her  garden  was  the  scene 
of  dinners  served  to  board  members 
and  exhibitors.  She  was  a  cochairman 
of  the  committee  for  building  the  Har- 
rison County  swimming  pool. 

At  one  time,  when  funds  were  no 
longer  available  for  paid  workers,  Mrs. 
Hawk  donated  her  services  to  keep  the 
youth  center  In  operation.  She  was  re- 
cipient of  the  1975  Service  of  Distinc- 
tion Award,  a  silver  tray— presented  by 
the  chamber  of  commerce.  Another 
year,  she  received  a  citation  plaque  for 
master  soil  conservation,  in  recogni- 
tion of  her  environmental  concern.  In 
1980,  the  Cynthiana  Christian  Church 
rewarded  her  many  years  of  faithful 
service  with  the  gift  of  a  silver  bowl. 

Mrs.  Hawk  represents  the  Cynthiana 
Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  as  a  board 
member  of  the  Duncan  Tavern  Histor- 
ic Center,  and  at  different  times  has 
filled  several  offices  on  that  board. 
She  also  maintains  grounds  around 
Duncan  Tavern. 

Not  only  has  Mrs.  Hawk  helped 
clean  and  repair  the  old  Indian  Creek 
Baptist  Church  building,  but  she  pro- 
motes attendance  at  the  regular  serv- 
ices of  that  church.  She  has  also  been 
a  leading  spirit  in  maintaining  a  road- 
side garden  at  the  comer  of  U.S.  High- 
ways 27  and  62. 

Some  organizations,  not  previously 
mentioned,  of  which  she  is  a  member 
are:  The  Christian  Women's  Fellow- 
ship of  her  church.  Women's  Club  of 
Harrison  County,  Woman's  Club  of 
Central  Kentucky,  Harrison  County 
Garden  Club,  the  Iris  Society,  State 
Officers  Club  of  the  Kentucky  Soci- 
ety, Daughters  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution, Chapter  Regents  Club  of 
K.S.D.A.R.,  Cynthiana-Harrison 

Coimty  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Harri- 
son Memorial  Hospital  Auxiliary,  and 
the  Harrison  County  Historical  Socie- 
ty. 

Quite  recently,  Mrs.  Hawk  was  also 
recognized  for  her  volunteer  services 
by  the  Kentucky  Office  of  Volimteer 
Services  and  the  Kentucky  Federation 
of  Business  and  Professional  Women's 
Clubs,  which  sponsored  a  program 
called  SHARE  (sharing  hope  and  re- 
sponsibility effectively).  It  came  as  no 
surprise  that  Mrs.  Hawk  qualified- 
over  and  over— for  this  outstanding 
award.  Mrs.  Hawk  was  nominated  for 
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this  award  by  her  appreciative  friends 
in  the  Harrison  County  Garden  Club. 
It  is  with  the  greatest  pleasure  that 
I  submit  Mrs.  Hawk  for  recognition  in 
the  Congressional  Record  for  being 
an  outstanding  volunteer  and  an  ex- 
emplary citizen  of  Cynthiana,  Harri- 
son County,  Ky.  and  of  the  United 
States  of  America.* 


UNITED  STATES-JAPAN 
RELATIONS 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Based  on  my  experience  in  the  past  as 
Chairman  of  the  United  States-Japan 
Trade  Task  Force.  I  believe  that  the 
attitude  of  Mr.  Nakasone  and  his  Cabi- 
net indicates  a  great  development  for 
a  strong  and  even-handed  relationship 
between  otir  countries.  There  are 
many  who  will  be  skeptical.  Based  on 
past  performance,  I  know  why.  I 
think,  though,  that  we  will  all  be 
pleasantly  surprised  as  we  work  with 
the  Nakasone  government  to  strength- 
en our  relationship  with  Japan.* 


HON.  JAMES  R.  JONES 

OP  OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  13, 1983 
•  Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  now  that  Japan  is  in  the 
midst  of  a  municipal  election  cycle, 
and  parliamentary  elections  are 
coming  up  in  June,  I  think  It  is  impor- 
tant that  we  pause  to  reflect  on  our 
political,  economic,  and  military  rela- 
tions with  our  close  Pacific  ally. 

Our  political  relations  could  not  be 
stronger.  Under  the  stewardship  of 
Prime  Minister  Yasuhiro  Nakasone, 
the  Japanese  Government  has  made 
great  strides  to  show  its  sincere  desire 
to  maintain  these  close  ties.  Prime 
Minister  Nakasone,  more  than  any 
other  Prime  Minister  in  the  postwar 
period,  recognizes  and  has  made  ef- 
forts to  strengthen  tangibly  the  rela- 
tions between  our  countries.  Recent 
efforts  to  reduce  tariffs  on  many 
goods  coming  from  the  United  States 
into  Japan  are  examples  of  Japanese 
good  faith  in  its  dealings  with  its  trad- 
ing partners.  The  annoimcement  last 
week  that  the  Government  will  pro- 
pose legislation  to  the  Diet  calling  for 
a  relaxation  of  certification  require- 
ments for  imported  automobiles  is  an- 
other example.  The  certification 
changes  are  particularly  important 
due  to  the  strong  resistance  in  Japan 
from  environmental  and  labor  groups. 

Recent  diplomatic  exchanges  be- 
tween Japan  and  the  Soviet  Union 
over  the  deployment  of  Russian  nucle- 
ar weapons  in  East  Asia  underscore 
the  need  for  continued  U.S.  support 
for  our  Japanese  ally.  In  a  time  of 
growing  budget  deficits  in  Japan  and 
internal  political  resistance  to  in- 
creased defense  spending.  Prime  Min- 
ister Nakasone  has  pushed  for  a  boost 
in  defense  outlays.  While  many  of  us 
in  Congress  feel  that  Japan  can  and 
should  do  even  more  in  this  area,  Mr. 
Nakasone's  action  indicates  a  strong 
desire  to  strengthen  ties  with  oiw 
country  and  to  increase  its  share  of 
the  burden  of  providing  for  the 
common  defense. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  clear  that  our  eco- 
nomic differences  with  Japan  will  not 
be  resolved  over  night.  But  it  is  equal- 
ly clear  that  the  Nakasone  govern- 
ment has  put  its  best  foot  forward  in 
its  efforts  to  clear  up  our  differences. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  13,  1983 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
imavoidably  absent  on  April  12  be- 
cause of  important  business  in  my  dis- 
trict. The  House  at  that  time  approved 
H.R.  1437  California  Wilderness  Act  of 
1983  offered  by  our  beloved  late  col- 
league Phil  Burton  of  California.  I 
fully  endorse  this  act  which  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  rounding  out  the  Na- 
tion's wilderness  system.  H.R.  1437  is  a 
major  step  in  the  protection  of  key 
wildlife  populations  in  our  Nation  and 
it  will  be  a  wonderful  legacy  to  Repre- 
sentative BtmTON. 

I  would  like  to  add  that  I  would  have 
voted  no  on  the  amendments  to  H.R. 
1437  proposed  by  Mr.  Walker  of  Perm- 
sylvania  and  the  amendment  proposed 
by  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska.* 


CHEMICAL  WEAPONS  BAN 


HON.  ED  BETHUNE 

OP  ARKANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  13,  1983 

•  Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rec- 
ommend the  following  article  on 
chemical  weapons  to  my  colleagues.  It 
is  particularly  appropriate  for  today— 
the  day  we  are  discussing  freezes.  We 
should  all  remember  that  we  have  had 
a  freeze  on  chemical  weapons  for  14 
years.  We  should  also  note  that  this 
has  been  a  real  freeze;  we  have  not 
added  any  chemical  weapons  to  our 
stockpile  since  1969.  Even  if  we  passed 
a  nuclear  freeze,  we  have  already  dem- 
onstrated that  we  do  not  mean  it  when 
this  House  passed  a  defense  budget 
calling  for  a  4-percent  increase.  This 
House  demonstrated  we  do  not  mean 
it  even  more  dramatically  last  year 
when  it  defeated  an  amendment  of- 
fered by  Congressman  Conyers  that 
would  have  delayed  procurement  au- 
thorizations for  nuclear  weapons  for  1 
year.  The  amendment  was  defeated  21 
to  355. 

But  this  House  demonstrated  we  do 
mean  to  have  a  chemical  weapons 
freeze    by    passing    the    2Sablocki-Be- 
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thune  amendment  to  delete  produc- 
tion fimds  for  binary  chemical  weap-  ■ 
ons  by  an  overwhelming  vote  of  251  to 
159.  We  have  now  got  a  treaty  on  the 
table  in  Geneva  to  ban  chemical  weap- 
ons and  make  this  freeze  a  permanent 
freeze. 

[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  Apr. 
7.1983] 

Chemical  Weapons:  A  Promisinc  and 
Overlooked  Arms  Control  Prospect 

(By  Brad  Roberts  and  Ron  Bee) 
The  burgeoning  nuclear  weapons  debate 
has  overshadowed  a  set  of  negotiations  in 
Geneva  that  are  showing  hopeful  signs  of 
progress.  Their  subject  is  chemical  weapons, 
including  choiring  agents,  blood  gases,  blis- 
ter agents,  psychochemicals,  and  nerve 
agents— some  of  the  grisliest  reminders  of 
the  ugliness  of  war.  These  talks  are  in  a  crit- 
ical phase,  and  the  wisdom  and  goodwill  of  ' 
American  policy  are  being  tested. 

The  need  for  a  complete  and  verifiable 
ban  on  chemical  weapons  grows  ever  more 
urgent.  Their  possible  proliferation  to  other 
nations  is  a  major  worry.  A  more  urgent 
concern  for  the  United  States  derives  from 
the  East- West  balance:  the  Soviets  possess  a 
significant  advantage  over  the  VS.  in  terms 
of  their  ability  to  wage  combat  in  a  chemi- 
cally contaminated  environment  and  in 
terms  of  their  apparent  readiness  to  use 
such  weapons. 

Without  a  ban.  the  U.S.  is  faced  with  two 
unpalatable  options.  The  first,  a  willingness 
to  respond  to  a  chemical  attack  with  nucle- 
ar weapons,  lowers  the  nuclear  threshold. 
The  second,  the  maintenance  of  a  credible 
chemical  deterrent,  is  highly  distasteful, 
and  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  as  the 
U.S.  faces  the  problem  of  modernizing  its 
chemical  warfare  capability. 

The  Reagan  administration  has.  in  fact, 
proposed  to  modernize  the  currently  exist- 
ing U.S.  retaliatory  capability  by  producing 
binary  chemical  weapons,  though  Congress 
last  year  denied  the  funds.  Binary  weapons 
consist  of  two  relatively  nontoxic  chemical 
components  that  form  nerve  gas  only  when 
combined,  which  maizes  them  safer,  easier, 
and  cheaper  to  store  and  transport.  Their 
production  also  raises  the  specter  of  sub- 
stantial political  turmoil  in  Europe  on  a 
level  commensurate  with  the  infamous  neu- 
tron bomb  controversy. 

Chemical  weapons  have  been  on  the  arms 
control  agenda  for  many  years,  and  the  ne- 
gotiating successes  have  been  important  but 
inadequate.  The  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925, 
set  in  motion  by  the  abhorrent  experiences 
of  World  War  I  where  poison  gases  were 
used  extensively,  was  an  attempt  to  control 
this  form  of  warfare.  But  it  forbids  neither 
the  production,  stocltpiling.  nor  use  of  such 
weapons,  though  use  is  permitted  only  in  re- 
taliation against  those  who  use  them  first. 
During  the  Nixon  administration,  negotia- 
tors were  able  to  split  off  biological  weapons 
from  the  comprehensive  chemical  weapons 
domain,  and  since  the  Soviets  shared  our 
perception  that  there  could  be  no  possible 
rationale  for  such  weapons,  an  agreement 
was  quiclUy  achieved. 

A  complete  ban  on  chemical  weapons  pro- 
duction, stoclcpiling.  and  use  has  been  ac- 
tively sought  since  1972.  Under  the  rubric  of 
the  Committee  on  Disarmament,  a  40- 
member  group  of  nations  loosely  affiliated 
with  the  United  Nations,  talks  in  Geneva 
have  resolved  many  technical  obstacles  to 
effective  chemical  weapons  control.  But 
progress  has  been  slow.  Reports  of  Soviet 
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"yellow  rain"  activities  in  Southeast  Asia 
and  Afghanistan  have  made  the  search  for 
verification  provisions  more  arduous.  And 
non^igned  nations  have  avoided  anything 
that  might  trap  them  in  a  superpower  prop- 
aganda whirlpool. 

The  source  of  our  current  optimism  is  a 
document  submitted  Feb.  10.  1983,  by  US 
negotiator  Louis  O.  Fields  that  for  the  first 
time  spells  out  in  detail  US  views  on  the 
necessary  contents  of  a  chemical  weapons 
ban.  Happily,  its  submission  broke  a  long 
lull  in  US  activism.  The  document  reflects  a 
careful  review  of  the  achievements  of  the 
many  working  groups  over  the  years.  It  at- 
tempts to  resolve  the  longstanding  stum- 
bling block— verification— by  proposing  a 
mix  of  systematic  and  ad  hoc  international 
on-site  inspections. 

There  have  been  recent  indications  that 
the  USSR  is  moving  toward  acceptance  of 
this  idea.  But  whatever  optimism  this  initia- 
tive engenders  must  Yye  tempered  by  the  les- 
sons of  the  past. 

First,  progress  in  the  multilateral  talks 
historically  has  been  dependent  upon  bilat- 
eral US-USSR  talks,  but  these  have  been 
held  in  abeyance  by  the  US  since  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Reagan  administration.  The  in- 
tended effect,  to  help  the  world  community 
perceive  more  clearly  Soviet  recalcitrance 
and  manipulation,  has  been  realized.  But 
without  US-USSR  bilateral  agreement, 
there  is  no  chance  for  an  effective  ban.  Is 
the  US  prepared  to  gamble  by  returning  to 
the  bilateral  talks? 

Second,  bureaucratic  ineptitude  and  un- 
clear lines  of  authority  have  friistrated  the 
talks  from  the  start.  Soviet  delegates  last 
summer  tabled  a  document  similar  in  pur- 
pose to  Fields',  but  when  pressed  to  explain 
positions  on  verification,  they  were  appar- 
ently unable  to  gain  Moscow's  clearance.  Let 
us  hope  that  the  current  malaise  at  our  own 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
does  not  paralyze  our  efforts. 

Third,  there  is  a  real  question  of  the  nego- 
tiating sincerity  of  both  supert>owers.  The 
Soviets  have  been  astute  propagandists,  and 
their  intense  focus  on  temporary,  tactical 
advantage  raises  questions  about  their  com- 
mitment to  the  broader  arms  control  goal. 
But  our  own  record  is  not  as  good  as  we 
might  wish,  and  many  abroad  question  our 
intent.  US  prestige  has  been  tarnished  by 
the  50  years  it  took  us  to  accede  to  the 
Geneva  Protocol  and  by  the  five  years  it 
took  us  to  sit  down  to  bilateral  talks  on 
chemical  weapons  after  they  were  first  pro- 
posed by  President  Nixon  in  1969. 

Washington's  reluctance  to  return  to  bi- 
lateral talks  is  increasingly  perceived  as  a 
sign  of  US  insincerity  about  chemical  weap- 
ons arms  control,  as  is  the  administration's 
dual-track,  "carrot  and  stick"  approach  to 
arms  control  and  modernization.  Further 
doubts  are  instilled  by  our  policy,  only  just 
overturned,  to  deny  a  negotiating  mandate 
to  our  representatives  in  Geneva  (without 
which  they  can  only  talk  in  a  noncommittal 
way). 

Success  now  in  these  talks  could  rid  the 
world  of  the  specter  of  one  of  the  most 
horrid  of  man's  inventions.  It  could  also 
create  an  atmosphere  conducive  to  arms 
control  successes  on  other  fronts.  Failure 
could  precipitate  dangerous  proliferation, 
extensive  troubles  for  NATO,  and  a  further 
erosion  of  US  prestige  abroad.  Our  conunit- 
ment  must  be  unflagging. 

(Brad  Roberts  is  in  the  politico-military 
affairs  section  of  Georgetown  University's 
Center  for  Strategic  and  International  Stud- 
ies. Ron  Bee  is  a  Washington-based  foreign 
affairs  and  national  defense  consultant.)* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

VOICE  OF  DEMOCRACY  SPEECH 
CONTEST 


Apnl  U,  1983 


HON.  LARRY  J.  HOPKINS 

OF  KKMTUCKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPRKSEITTATIVKS 

Wednesday,  April  13. 1983 

•  Mr.  HOPKINS.  Kathryn  Burgess 
McKee,  a  senior  at  the  Harrison 
County  High  School  in  Cynthiana. 
won  the  Voice  of  Democracy  speech 
contest  in  Kentucky  this  year.  Miss 
McKee.  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thomas  McKee  of  Rural  Route  1, 
Cook  Pike,  shows  an  uncommon  un- 
derstanding of  the  importance  youth 
holds  in  this  country.  As  she  writes  in 
her  winning  speech: 

Because  youthfulness  is  as  much  an  atti- 
tude as  an  age  group,  America's  real 
strength  lies  in  the  undaunted  flexibility  of 
her  people  that  allows  us  all  to  be  eternally 
young  and  forever  fortified. 

Youth  is  the  hope  of  America  and 
Miss  McKee's  speech  eloquently  ex- 
presses this.  Below  is  the  complete 
text  of  Kentucky's  prize-winning  Voice 
of  Democracy  speech: 

"Your  old  men  will  dream  dreams 
and  your  young  men  will  see  visions 
.  .  ."  are  words  of  wisdom  found  re- 
corded in  the  Bible.  Dreams  sind  vi- 
sions are  much  the  same  thing  as  they 
culminate,  without  the  barriers  of  age. 
Into  hope  for  the  future. 

"America's  eternal  circle  of  strength  is 
found  not  in  the  material  comforts  we 
enjoy,  but  in  the  people  who  compose  the 
greatest  democracy  ever  created.  The  people 
of  my  generation  are  America's  youth  and 
we  are  a  part  of  the  never-ending  circle 
which  upholds  American  ideals,  and  we  can 
be  America's  strength,  but  first  we  are  our 
country's  hope.  The  hope  for  citizens  to 
defend  her,  to  respect  her,  and  to  improve 
her.  We  are  the  hope  for  the  strength  of  the 
future. 

I  am  young  and  I  am  overflowing  with  a 
vigorous  ambition  to  tackle  age-old  difficul- 
ties whose  solutions  have  eluded  the  wisest 
of  preceding  generations.  Because  of  my 
youth,  I  am  naive  and  cannot  understand 
the  complexities  of  America's  difficulties. 
Likewise.  I  am  unable  to  fathom  the  depth 
of  my  good  fortune  in  natural  citizenship. 

It  wUl  be  a  long  time  before  I  can  compre- 
hend. First  I  must  join  the  marching  ranks 
of  young  soldiers  and  sailors,  doctors  and 
nurses,  pilots  and  prisoners  of  war  who 
defend  our  heritage  of  freedom. 

I  must  join  the  parade  of  businessmen  and 
executives  who  shape  our  economic  destiny. 
I  must  walk  with  ambassadors  and  mission- 
aries who  proclaim  the  hope  for  peace  and 
the  desire  for  stability  worldwide. 

I  must  be  the  representatives  and  the  sen- 
ators, the  Cabinet  members  and  spokesmen, 
and  the  Presidents  who  mold  America's  des- 
tiny and  exhibit  the  fruit  of  her  hope. 

But  not  yet.  Now  I  am  the  student  who 
learns  how  to  express  her  wish  for  tomor- 
row and  touch  her  elusive  vision.  I  cannot 
be  strong  yet.  I  cannot  shoulder  a  burden  I 
have  yet  to  understand— but  I  can  learn.  I 
need  to  be  nurtured  and  protected  so  I  can 
learn  how  to  defend.  And  then  I  can  under- 
stand. 

Do  not  depend  on  me  too  much  America.  I 
cannot  carry  th6  load  alone  and  I  know  you 


will  not  expect  me  to  do  so.  I  must  drink  of 
Ponce  de  Leon's  mythical  fountain  of  youth 
and  mature  Into  the  hope  and  strength  of 
tomorrow. 

Because  youthfulness  is  as  much  an  atti- 
tude as  an  age  group,  America's  real 
strength  lies  in  the  undaunted  flexibility  of 
her  people  that  allows  us  all  to  be  eternally 
young  and  forever  fortified. 

The  sage  advice  found  in  the  book  of  Tim- 
othy, "Despise  not  the  days  of  your  youth" 
must  be  the  pattern  followed  by  today's 
yoimg  people.  We  must  cherish  the  time  of 
our  development  rather  than  press  for  an  ir- 
responsible maturity.  We  must  be  patient 
and  we  must  ask  America  to  believe  in  us. 
And  then— the  hope  which  we  have  envi- 
sioned must  blossom  into  a  tangible  element 
of  an  eternal  circle  of  strength. 

Certainly,  this  patriotic  yoimg  lady 
had  felt  the  need  for  all  Americans  to 
join  in  the  shaping  of  its  future,  guar- 
anteeing its  rights  and  freedoms  for 
generations  to  come.  She,  for  one,  is 
willing  to  accept  her  share  of  the  re- 
sponsibility. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I 
submit  her  speech  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  And  I  applaud  the  Vet- 
erans of  Fort-ign  Wars  of  the  United 
States  and  its  Ladies  Auxiliary  for  the 
annual  scholarship  contest.* 


RESOLUTION  TO  MAKE  SELECT 
COMMITTEE  ON  ASSASSINA- 
TIONS PROCEEDINGS  PUBLIC 


HON.  BOB  EDGAR 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  13. 1983 

•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  almost  20  years  since  the  assassi- 
nation of  President  Kennedy  and  15 
year  since  the  assassination  of  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King. 

The  resolution  introduced  by  Mr. 
McKiNNET  and  I  today,  along  with 
other  colleagues,  makes  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Select  Committee  on  Assas- 
sinations available  to  the  public.  This 
is  an  action  which  the  committee,  of 
which  I  was  a  member,  intended  to 
take  but  failed  to  carry  out  for  lack  of 
time  and  money  in  the  waning  days  of 
its  existence. 

We  can  affirm  a  policy  of  full  disclo- 
sure of  the  proceedings  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  protection  of  clas- 
sified information  and  the  protection 
of  innocent  victims.  The  release  of  the 
committee's  work  would  be  governed 
by  the  guidelines  used  in  making  the 
Warren  Commission  documents  avail- 
able, and  I  certainly  believe  the  House 
proceedings  are  comparable  docu- 
ments. 

The  Warren  Commission  has  re- 
leased over  90  percent  of  its  records 
and  the  FBI  and  CIA  have  made  thou- 
sands of  pages  available  to  the  public 
in  the  interest  of  an  informed  citizen- 
ry. 
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For  Congress  to  stand  alone  in  the 
withholding  of  its  files  can  only  create 
an  aura  of  mistrust  and  skepticism  as 
to  the  thoroughness  and  competency 
of  the  House  investigation. 

I  state,  as  I  believe  President  Kenne- 
dy and  Dr.  King  would  state  were  they 
here  today,  that  it  is  in  the  national 
interest  to  make  the  Assassination 
Committee's  proceedings,  under  re- 
sponsible Federal  guidelines,  available 
to  the  public* 


HOLOCAUST  GATHERING 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

glon.  Human  progress  finds  its  fore- 
most expression  in  the  concept  of  trni- 
versal  brotherhood,  as  in  the  story  of 
Ruth  where  we  learn  that  shared  un- 
derstanding and  commitment  can 
extend  beyond  the  bond  of  kinship. 

Therefore,  as  we  follow  the  events  of 
this  week,  let  us  concentrate  not  on 
the  moments  of  dispair.  but  rather 
proceed  in  a  spirit  of  hope  and  deter- 
mination that  the  decent  and  civilized 
people  of  this  world  will  remain  vigi- 
lant to  prevent  such  tragedy  from  oc- 
curring again.* 


HON.  OLYMPIA  J.  SNOWE 

OPMAmX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  13. 1983 
•  Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  thou- 
sands of  survivors  of  the  Holocaust  are 
gathering  in  Washington  this  week  to 
share  with  each  other  and  with  all  of 
us  the  anguish  of  their  experiences.  It 
is  in  preparation  for  a  time  when 
there  will  no  longer  be  Uving  witnesses 
to  those  events. 

This  gathering  has  several  objec- 
tives, but  two  are  particularly  mean- 
ingful to  me:  To  act  as  a  remember- 
ance  of  the  past  and  faith  in  the 
future  and  to  extend  gratitude  to  the 
people  and  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

For  an  American  growing  up  after 
World  War  II.  the  fact  of  the  Holo- 
caust was  but  a  distant,  omnious  roll 
of  thunder.  It  did  not  become  part  of 
my  deepest  consciousness  until  I  saw 
human  beings  with  numbers  tatooed 
on  their  arms,  until  I  heard  the  stories 
of  resistance  and  escape,  or  untU.  as  a 
schoolgirl,  I  contemplated  the  pres- 
ence of  a  militant  and  purposeful  evil 
in  the  world. 

It  is  interesting  to  me  that  we  refer 
to  certain  historical  moments  in  time 
as  the  Dark  Ages  when  within  our  own 
lifetime  outrageous  acts  of  violence 
and  hatred  touched  so  many  inno- 
cents. Democracy  is  a  powerful  force, 
but  we  should  be  mindful  that  its  ex- 
istence is  precarious.  Its  spark  can 
only  continue  to  illuminate  our  lives 
through  the  civic  genius  of  our 
people— and  through  the  commitment 
of  all  of  us  to  the  proposition  that 
freedom  cannot  be  left  to  chance,  but 
must  be  continually  reaffirmed  by  the 
process  of  free  choice,  and  defended  if 
necessary  by  force. 

The  President's  Commission  on  the 
Holocaust  report  of  September  1979 
points  out  that  "to  remember  the  Hol- 
ocaust is  to  sensitize  ourselves  to  its 
critical  political  lessons.  Nazism  was 
facilitated  by  the  breakdown  of  de- 
mocracy by  the  erosion  of  faith  in  the 
political  leadership  and  in  the  ability 
of  democratic  governments  to  func- 
tion." It  is  clear  the  message  of  the 
Holocaust  deserves  the  most  careful 
consideration  of  everyone  of  any  reli- 


THE  PEOPLE  OPPOSE 
WITHHOLDING 


HON.  NORMAN  L  D'AMOURS 

OP  NEW  HAMPSHIRK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  13. 1983 

•  Mr.  D'AMOURS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
an  excellent  article  by  Mr.  Ross  Man- 
tooth  from  the  Parmersville  Times  of 
Farmersville,  Tex.,  explaining  why  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  genu- 
inely opposed  to  withholding,  and  why 
they  are  not  impressed  by  theatrics  at 
the  White  House  or  the  Treasury. 
The  People  Oppose  Withholding 
(By  Ross  Mantooth) 

Well,  there  he  goes  again.  Twice  recently 
the  President,  in  a  fit  of  temper,  has  said  he 
was  up  to  his  keister  with  some  group  of 
people. 

Just  how  deep  he  is  in  with  a  lot  of  people 
must  cause  his  advisers  some  concern.  Tlie 
last  exhibition,  so  unbecoming  to  a  man  in 
his  position,  came  when  he  violently  threw 
his  glasses  on  the  floor  and  declared  he  had 
had  it  up  to  his  keister  with  the  bankers  of 
America. 

This  tirade  of  temper  was  brought  on  be- 
cause every  saver  in  America  objects  to  the 
government  requiring  the  banks  and  other 
savings  institutions  to  withhold  10%  of  the 
earned  Interest  on  their  savings  accounts. 
He  intimated  that  bankers  had  misrepre- 
sented the  facts  regarding  withholding  of 
interest.  Somehow  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, perhaps  millions  of  letters  received 
by  congressmen  fail  to  register  with  the 
Messrs.  Reagan,  Regan,  Dole  and  others 
that  the  majority  of  the  people  object  to 
withholding  of  their  money. 

The  money  does  not  belong  to  the  banks. 
It  belongs  to  the  people  who  are  hoping  to 
add  to  their  savings.  It  belongs  to  people 
who  now  or  at  a  later  date  will  depend  on 
interest  for  at  least  a  part  or  perhaps  all 
their  Income.  They  will  definitely  be  affect- 
ed by  the  intention  of  the  government  to 
get  and  spend  their  money  before  time  to 
even  report  their  Income. 

Jiist  who  is  misrepresenting  the  issue  may 
have  been  clarified  last  week,  according  to 
Pratt's  letter  Treasury  Secretary  Regan  vir- 
tually acknowledged  the  withholding  law  is 
nothing  but  a  scam  on  the  consumer.  He 
says  the  Treasury  could  collect  the  taxes 
now  being  avoided  at  a  cost  of  $1  billion. 
Studies  show  the  start-up  costs  to  banks  will 
be  $3  billion.  That's  efficiency,  government 
style.  He  says  the  banks  should  be  willing  to 
sacrifice  a  little.  $3  billion  just  isn't  a  little 
thing,  especially  to  collect  the  taxes  when 
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the  IRS  already  has  the  Information  and 
should  be  collecting  them  now. 

The  Messrs.  Reagan.  Regan  and  Dole 
have  all  shown  red-faced  displays  of  anger. 
Could  it  be  these  advisers  have  backed 
themselves  into  a  comer  and  are  in  need  of 
a  scapegoat?  It  is  very  difficult  to  believe 
they  are  fooling  the  people.  The  administra- 
tion is  already  very  unpopular  with  social 
security  recipients  and  to  anger  them  even 
more  along  with  all  of  America's  savers 
would  cause  one  to  wonder  just  who  Is  in 
trouble  up  to  their  keistera. 

Anyway,  all  of  them  have  displayed 
temper  tantrums  like  a  child  when  his  fa- 
vorite toy  has  been  taken  away  from  him. 
Such  displays  detract  from  the  dignity  of 
their  offices.  Such  unwillingness  to  listen  to 
the  majority  of  the  people  or  even  give  con- 
sideration to  the  desires  of  the  people  can 
only  disclose  stubborn,  obstinate,  self-opin- 
ionated personalities. 

Paul  Harvey  excuses  the  President's  out- 
rageous outburst  by  saying  he  has  a  little 
bit  of  the  Irish  in  him.  Paul;  my  friend,  a  lot 
of  people  wore  green  on  St.  Patrick's  Day.  It 
is  almost  a  sure  thing  that  America's  savers, 
jobless  and  social  security  recipients  are  also 
capable  of  getting  mad. 

IncidenUlly.  Mr.  Harvey,  the  recent  shuf- 
fle in  compiling  figures  concerning  unem- 
ployment, consumer  price  index  and  all 
other  economic  indicators  leaves  us  wonder- 
ing just  what  is  the  true  picture.  It  siu*  is 
hard  for  some  people  to  see  the  beautiful 
picture  you  tend  to  paint  regarding  rapid  re- 
covery from  recession  while  each  paycheck 
buys  less  than  the  last  one.  Sorry,  Paul,  but 
we  are  not  buying  snow  jobs  today. 

Yes,  bankers  do  object  to  the  costly  bur- 
dens being  placed  on  them,  but  they  are 
Joined  by  the  millions  of  savers  in  trying  to 
convey  their  message  to  their  congressmen. 
Besides  hurting  savers  financially  and  inter- 
rupting their  tax  paying  program,  removing 
money  from  savings  Is  In  direct  opposition 
to  the  administration's  program  of  making 
more  money  available  to  borrowers  for  the 
stimulation  of  the  economy.  The  best  lead- 
ers are  willing  to  listen,  compromise  or  even 
change  directions  when  proven  to  be 
wrong.9 


ILGWU  PLAYS  IMPORTANT  ROLE 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  April  13,  1983 

•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
in  an  article  published  in  the  Fall 
River  Herald,  Nicholas  Roussos,  dis- 
trict manager  of  the  International 
Ladies  Garment  Workers  Union  for 
the  Fall  River  area,  made  some  very 
important  statements  about  American 
trade  policy.  Mr.  Roussos  is  a  labor 
leader  with  considerable  experience  in 
fighting  for  the  rights  of  American 
working  men  and  women.  His  concern 
for  the  rights  of  the  people  he  repre- 
sents, and  his  concern  for  the  social 
and  economic  well  being  of  all  working 
people,  are  widely  recognized  in  the 
Greater  Fall  River  area  and  through- 
out the  State  of  Massachusetts.  As  a 
former  labor  conunissioner  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  and 
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as  a  man  with  very  wide  experience  in 
both  Government  and  the  labor  move- 
ment, Bfr.  Roussos  is  a  man  whose 
opinions  on  trade  deserve  a  wide  read- 
ing. 

I  ask  that  his  article  be  reprinted 
here  so  that  the  Members  may  profit 
from  the  words  of  a  respected  and  able 
leader  of  the  American  labor  move- 
ment on  the  important  subject  of 
trade. 

The  article  follows: 
(From  the  FaU  River  Herald,  Mar.  29.  1983] 
ILGWU:  Plays  Important  Role 
(By  Nicholas  Roussos) 

Since  1974.  the  United  SUtes  has.  with 
other  nations  of  the  world,  joined  In  a 
treaty  called  the  "Multi-fibre  Agreements," 
in  general,  the  ground  rules  for  internation- 
al trade  in  apparel  and  textile  manufacture. 
The  ILGWU,  over  the  years,  has  played  an 
important  role  in  the  development  of  these 
"Pair  Trade  Policies." 

As  a  result  of  these  treaties,  any  economic 
planning  in  Southern  New  Elngland  must 
consider  modifications  or  major  changes 
proposed  in  future  Multi-fibre  Agreements, 
Including  President  Reagan's  attempt  to 
open  the  Caribbean  Basin  for  such  imports. 
In  the  International  economic  game  of 
chess,  we  have,  as  a  nation,  promoted  for- 
eign competition,  particularly  in  those  areas 
of  economic  growth  requiring  relative  low 
capital  Investment  and  in  industries  that  are 
labor  intensive,  i.e.,  textile,  apparel,  leather, 
plastics,  etc.  We  banked  upon  the  fact  that 
as  wartom  or  underdeveloped  nations' 
economies  improved,  they  would  not  only 
attain  a  semblance  of  political  stability,  but 
eventually  would  require  and  purchase 
those  sophisticated  goods  and  services  we  pi- 
oneered and  developed. 

It  seemed  to  work  until  many  of  those 
countries  developed  industries  that  began  to 
compete  with  those  manufactures  we  felt 
secure  we  could  remain  competitive  in:  steel, 
auto,  electronics,  and  those  sophisticated, 
much-touted  high  technology  industries— 
our  Imagined  "ace-in-the-hole." 

Today  over  10  million  American  workers 
are  victims  of  short-sighted  planning,  with 
at  least  another  5  million  employed  part- 
time  or  in  those  much  proclaimed,  but  in 
the  main  low  paying  minimum  wage,  service 
Industries.  The  McDonalds  hamburger 
chain  alone  presently  employs  more  workers 
than  the  total  employed  in  the  American 
steel  Industry.  The  last  domestic  maker  of 
televisions.  Zenith  Inc..  ceased  operations  in 
this  country  over  five  years  ago.  Even  our 
"ace-in-the-hole,"  the  much  heralded  com- 
puter industry,  is  beginning  to  crack,  as 
technological  breakthroughs  and  cheap 
labor  recently  lured  "Atari,"  with  its  5,000 
production  jobs,  from  the  recession-proof 
Silicon  Valley  of  California  to  Hong  Kong. 

The  argument  that  imported  textile  and 
garment  manufacture  reduce  costs  to  the 
American  consumer  was  refuted  by  testimo- 
ny presented  by  Sol  C.  Chaikin.  president  of 
the  ILGWU.  when  actual  products  both  of 
foreign  and  domestic  manufacture  were 
shown  before  the  Trade  Subcommittee  of 
the  U.S.  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee. These  items  were  identical,  sold  under 
the  same  label,  bought  at  the  same  time  and 
in  the  same  stores,  and  sold  for  the  identical 
retail  prices. 

"If  there  are  benefits  from  lower  prices  of 
imported  apparel,  they  go  to  the  retailer 
and  importer,  not  the  ultimate  consumer," 
Chaikin  said.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

SIGNS  OF  STRAIN  IN  SAO  PAULO 


HON.  CHARLES  L  SCHUMER 

OP  mw  YORK 
IN  THE  HODSK  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  April  13. 1983 

•  Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  earli- 
er this  month,  there  were  serious  riots 
in  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil.  According  to  a 
recent  editorial  in  the  Washington 
Post,  these  riots  were  "a  response  to 
the  financial  pressures  on  Brazil." 

Unfortunately,  Brazil  is  not  the  only 
nation  facing  serious  financial  pres- 
sures. Since  January  1,  1982,  more 
than  two  dozen  countries  have  an- 
nounced that  they  can  no  longer  repay 
principal  and  interest  according  to  the 
original  terms  of  their  loan  agree- 
ments. Several  have  unilaterally  an- 
nounced that  they  will  not  pay  any 
principal  in  1983.  Others,  are  reported- 
ly considering  the  pros  and  cons  of 
forming  a  debtors  cartel  and  postpon- 
ing principal  payments  for  at  least  2 
years. 

This  financial  crisis  affects  every 
American.  Many  of  the  countries  with 
the  most  severe  financial  problems  are 
among  the  best  customers  for  U.S.  ex- 
ports. If  we  do  not  take  steps  to  ease 
their  debt  burden,  we  will  be  increas- 
ing U.S.  unemployment,  reducing  the 
prospects  for  a  robust  recovery,  and 
increasing  the  probability  of  a  new 
round  of  civil  disorders  throughout 
the  Third  World. 

Portimately,  there  are  ways  to  avoid 
these  problems— alternatives  that 
insure  that  U.S.  banks  will  be  repaid 
and  that  employment  in  the  United 
States  will  increase.  I  have  introduced 
H.R.  2378,  the  International  Financial 
Stability  Act.  This  bill  calls  on  the 
International  Monetary  Fund,  in  con- 
junction with  the  relevant  finance 
ministers  and  bank  officials,  to  convert 
short-term,  high-interest  bank  credits 
into  longer  term,  lower  interest  loans. 
It  also  asks  the  IMF  to  arrange  this 
stretch  out  so  that  each  country's 
annual  payments  of  principal  plus  in- 
terest are  set  as  a  reasonable  and  pru- 
dent percentage  of  its  annual  export 
earnings. 

This  approach  offers  the  best  oppor- 
tunity to  deflate  the  debt  bubble  in  a 
prudent  and  reasonable  manner.  It 
will  give  debtor  nations  the  breathing 
room  they  need  to  get  their  finances 
in  order  and  to  continue  purchasing 
U.S.  products.  It  spreads  the  burden  of 
rescuing  the  financial  system  equita- 
bly among  banks,  debtor  nations,  and 
developed  countries.  And  by  helping 
debtor  nations  and  banks,  it  increases 
the  prospects  for  rapid  economic 
growth,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  am  pleased  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues, 
an  editorial  in  the  April  11  Washing- 
ton Post.  The  editorial  makes  two  im- 
portant points.  First,  as  Congress  con- 
siders the  IMF  quota  increase,  "one 
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urgent  question  is  whether  some  of 
the  high-interest,  short-term  debt 
cannot  be  converted  into  low-interest, 
long-term  debt."  Second,  "moderating 
the  interest  burden  on  Latin  borrow- 
ers is  an  important  element  in  the  re- 
covery of  the  North  American  econo- 
my." 

Signs  op  Stra»  in  Sao  PAtnx) 

The  riots  In  Sao  Paulo  last  week  are  an 
early  response  to  the  financial  pressures  on 
Brazil.  Those  rising  loan  payments  translate 
Into  lower  standards  of  living  at  a  point 
when,  after  nearly  20  years  of  military  rule, 
Brazil  Is  trying  to  find  Its  way  back  to  de- 
mocracy. An  elected  governor  was  Installed 
in  Sao  Paulo  several  weeks  ago,  and  the 
recent  trouble  started  with  a  demonstration 
at  his  palace  protesting  unemployment. 

Brazil  is  now  in  the  third  year  of  reces- 
sion, and  its  austerity  program  was  sharply 
tightened  over  the  winter  as  it  negotiated 
for  new  loans.  The  government  devalued 
the  currency  by  a  staggering  30  percent  in 
February,  and  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  imposed  pretty  stiff  conditions  on  a 
crucial  loan  six  weeks  ago.  The  riots  are  not 
necessarily  a  sign  that  the  IMF  was  wrong. 
But  they  are  certainly  a  reminder  that  ev- 
erybody. Including  the  international  lend- 
ers, needs  to  go  cautiously.  Austerity  pro- 
grams can't  be  tightened  indefinitely. 

Here  in  Washington,  the  House  Banking 
Committee  is  working  on  legislation  to 
expand  the  IMF's  lending  resources.  With- 
out that  expansion,  credit  terms  for  the  bor- 
rowers will  get  a  great  deal  worse.  But  if  the 
bill  Is  passed.  Congress  is  certain  to  attach 
new  restrictions  on  American  commercial 
banks'  foreign  lending.  The  federal  bank 
regulators  have  now  made  a  series  of  sensi- 
ble proposals,  including  a  requirement  that 
banks  disclose  publicly  their  total  foreign 
lending  broken  down  by  country.  In  the 
aftermath  of  last  year's  debt  crisis,  it 
became  clear  that  no  one,  including  the 
banks  themselves,  fully  realized  how  much 
had  been  lent  and  how  fast  the  totals  had 
been  run  up  especially  in  the  past  two  yeais. 

But  the  Banking  Conunittee  might  keep 
in  mind  that  there's  another  side  to  the 
story.  Brazil  was  one  of  the  most  careful  of 
foreign  borrowers  and  used  its  loans  well 
over  the  years  to  support  rapid  and  substan- 
tial growth  of  its  economy.  Because  of  that 
growth.  Brazilians  live  longer,  among  other 
things,  and  the  infant  mortality  rate  Is  fall- 
ing. The  repayment  got  out  of  hand  only 
when  a  worldwide  recession  coincided  with 
soaring  Interest  rates  that  no  one,  in  Brazil 
or  anywhere  else,  fully  foresaw. 

As  the  debts  of  countries  like  Brazil  are 
renegotiated,  one  urgent  question  lb  wheth- 
er some  of  their  high-interest,  short-term 
debt  cannot  be  turned  into  low-interest, 
long-term  debt.  If  most  of  Brazil's  foreign 
earnings  are  preempted  by  high  interest 
payments,  it  will  have  little  to  spend  for  im- 
ports—goods bought  from,  say,  the  United 
States.  Moderating  the  interest  burden  on 
the  Latin  borrowers  is  an  important  element 
In  the  recovery  of  the  North  American  econ- 
omy.* 
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H.R.  1900 


HON.  WILLIS  D.  GRADISON,  JR. 

OP  OHIO 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  13,  1983 

•  Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
December  1981,  and  again  in  February 
1983,  I  introduced  legislation  to  stop 
the  erroneous  payments  of  social  secu- 
rity benefits  to  deceased  persons.  Re- 
cently this  bill  was  included  as  section 
337  in  H.R.  1900,  the  Social  Security 
Act  Amendments  of  1983. 

Section  337  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  gather 
from  the  States  a  data  base  of  each 
certificate  information,  set  up  a  com- 
puter system  with  the  data  base  to 
cross-check  beneficiary  records,  identi- 
fy through  computer  matches  de- 
ceased people  on  benefit  roles  and, 
after  validating  the  computer  identifi- 
cation of  a  deceased  person,  remove 
the  deceased  person  from  the  roles. 

The  provision  also  allows  Health  and 
Human  Services  to  share  the  data, 
under  specified  safeguards,  with  other 
Federal  agencies  and  the  States.  As 
many  as  10  Federal  agencies  can  bene- 
fit from  the  use  of  this  data  to  purge 
deceased  recipients  from  their  roles. 
All  of  the  States  can  use  the  data  to 
tighten  up  various  State-run  pro- 
grams. 

The  key  legislative  provision  of  sec- 
tion 337,  without  which  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  (SSA)  has  been 
unable  to  establish  a  computer  system 
using  death  certificate  data,  is  an  ex- 
clusion of  the  death  certificate  data 
from  the  Freedom  of  Information  and 
Privacy  Acts.  This  exclusion  allows 
States  with  confidentiality  laws  which 
prohibit  the  public  disclosure  of  death 
certificate  information  to  release  the 
information  without  breaching  such 
laws.  The  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
(FOIA)  grants  the  public  legal  access 
to  any  Federal  agency  documents, 
except  those  important  for  national 
security.  Without  an  exclusion  from 
FOIA,  the  public  could  obtain  death 
certificate  data  from  SSA  and  then 
the  States'  laws  could  be  violated. 
With  an  exclusion  from  this  act  for 
the  death  certificate  data,  the  States 
will  be  willing  to  let  SSA  use  the  data 
since  the  exclusion  protects  the  data 
from  public  disclosure  and  their  laws 
would  not  be  violated. 

The  drafting  and  passage  of  this  sec- 
tion were  aided  greatly  by  the  work  of 
SSA,  the  National  Center  for  Health 
Statistics,  the  State  registrars,  the 
General  Accounting  Office  (GAO)  and 
Senator  Robert  Dole.  Of  particular 
note  were  pilot  projects  which  SSA 
and  GAO  each  developed  based  on  the 
methodology  suggested  by  H.R.  5188, 
which  I  introduced  in  the  97th  Con- 
gress. Both  pilots  found  significant 
numbers  of  deceased  persons  on  bene- 
fit roles.  SSA's  pilot  found  millions  of 
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dollars  in  social  security  payments  to 
the  deceased,  while  GAO  found  death 
fraud  in  nine  different  Federal  agen- 
cies. These  studies  showed  the  efficacy 
of  H.R.  5188  and  helped  insure  its  pas- 
sage. 

The  legislative  history  of  H.R.  5188 
may  be  of  interest.  The  bill  was  made 
a  part  of  the  Miscellaneous  Social  Se- 
curity Act  Amendments  of  1982,  after 
the  Social  Security  Administration  tes- 
tified in  support  of  H.R.  5188  during 
hearings  on  the  miscellaneous  amend- 
ments in  December  1982.  The  bill  sub- 
sequently was  made  a  part  of  the  Mis- 
cellaneous Social  Security  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1983,  which  in  turn  was  writ- 
ten into  H.R.  1900.  Senator  Dole 
added  an  amended  version  of  the  bill, 
incorporating  suggestions  by  GAO  and 
SSA,  into  S.  1,  the  Senate  social  secu- 
rity reform  legislation.  Then,  finally, 
that  version  was  adopted  in  the  House- 
Senate  conference  on  H.R.  1900. 

The  legislation  becomes  effective  on 
January  1,  1984.  My  only  concern  now 
is  its  effective  implementation.  The 
bill  purposefuUy  gives  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  some  dis- 
cretion in  determining  which  Federal 
agency  should  maintain  the  data  bank. 

The  most  likely  place  for  the  data 
bank  Is  SSA  Itself,  because  SSA  will 
have  the  greatest  use  for  the  Informa- 
tion. The  other  major  alternative  is 
the  National  Center  for  Health  Statis- 
tics (NCHS)  because  NCHS  now  al- 
ready maintains  a  data  bank  contain- 
ing some  of  the  death  certificate  infor- 
mation needed  for  the  section  337  data 
bank. 

I  have  been  working  with  GAO  and 
SSA  to  provide  some  oversight  of  the 
implementation  of  the  bill  and  am 
pleased  to  note  that  Health  and 
Human  Services  is  proceeding  quickly. 
I  will  continue  to  follow  the  agency's 
progress  closely;  section  337  requires 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  report 
on  the  section's  Implementation  in 
1984  and  I  am  hopeful  that  by  that 
time  the  system  will  be  In  place.* 


THE  B-52:  AN  AGING  WARRIOR 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  13,  1983 

•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  recently 
had  two  of  Its  reporters  fly  with  the 
crew  of  a  B-52H,  one  of  those  air- 
planes that  make  up  one-third  of  our 
nuclear  deterrent  force. 

Their  report  stressed  the  fact  that 
the  B-52  "has  been  reburbished  and 
modernized  as  much  as  it  can.  The 
plane  is  hard  put  to  generate  enough 
electricity  to  nm  the  new  gear.  Many 
of  the  spare  parts  manufacturers  have 
gone  out  of  business  •  •  » ."  Yes,  one 
officer  proudly  states  that  the  B-52  is 
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not  "an  unsafe  plane"  and  contains 
many  systems  that  are  "state  of  the 
art."  But  the  general  impression  left 
by  this  article  is  that  the  B-52  simply 
cannot  do  the  Job  in  the  technological 
environment  of  the  1980's  and  beyond. 

If  the  radar  image  of  the  B-1  can  be 
compared  to  the  size  of  a  desk,  the 
radar  image  of  the  B-52  is  the  size  of 
an  airplane  hanger.  We  simply  cannot 
risk  our  national  security  on  such  an 
airplane.  The  B-1  Is  needed. 

At  this  point  I  Insert  in  the  Record. 

"The  B-52's:  Short  on  Space.  Long  on 

Thunder,"  from  the  Christian  Science 

Monitor.  Friday.  April  8,  1983: 

[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Apr. 

8,  1983] 

Ths  B-52's:  Shokt  on  Spack,  Long  on 

Thunder 

(By  Brad  Knickerbocker) 

The  morning  sounds  of  an  office  coming 
to  life  grow  louder  as  Chuck  Holland  and 
his  colleagues  gather  to  discuss  the  coming 
day's  work.  Their  briefcases  stuffed  with 
papers  and  books,  thermos  bottles  and  sand- 
wiches, could  easily  belong  to  young  lawyers 
or  accountants. 

But  their  workplace  this  day  is  out  across 
the  flight  line  at  a  US  Air  Force  base.  A 
chilly,  windswept  space  separates  them 
from  most  Americans  in  what  they  do  but 
brings  them  very  close  to  an  increasingly 
common  concern:  how  to  prevent  nuclear 
war. 

Captain  Holland  is  a  bomber  pilot.  At  29 
he  is  the  "old  man"  of  a  crew  of  six  young 
men  prepared  to  drop  and  launch  in  a  single 
flight  more  destructive  power  than  100  Hlr- 
oshimas  would  have  seen. 

They  fly  Boeing's  B-62  Stratofortress. 
known  among  crew  members  as  the  "Buff." 
for  "Big  Ugly  Pat  Fellow."  Decked  out 
somewhat  uncomfortably  In  parachutes, 
helmets,  and  oxygen  masks,  two  Journalists 
have  joined  this  day's  training  mission. 
They  are  trying  to  find  out  something  about 
the  airplane  some  say  should  be  relegated  to 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  about  the 
crews,  whose  members  often  are  younger 
than  the  planes  they  fly. 

Our  craft  this  cold,  lowering  South 
E>akota  morning  is  a  B-52H.  the  newest  B- 
52  and  last  delivered  to  the  Air  Force  21 
years  ago.  That  means  Chuck  Holland  and 
company  probably  were  concentrating  on 
the  TV  program  "Leave  it  to  Beaver,"  Little 
League  baseball,  and  the  mysteries  of  long 
division  when  their  bomber  first  entered 
service  some  9,000  flight  hours  ago. 

As  we  approach  the  hulking  craft,  which 
has  a  ground  crew  standing  by  and  a 
number  of  umbillcals  attached,  I  notice  that 
its  camouflaged  skin  is  wrinkled.  "Twenty 
years  of  flying  will  do  that  to  you."  explains 
Holland.  "Just  like  a  face." 

After  a  quick  walkaround.  a  tug  here,  a 
kick  there,  crew  members  burrow  up 
through  a  hatch  in  the  plane's  belly,  crawl 
to  their  assigned  spots,  and  strap  into  ejec- 
tion seats. 

The  aircraft  commander  and  copilot  are 
up  front  in  the  only  spot  with  windows. 
Electronics  warfare  officer  and  gunner  are 
12  feet  behind,  facing  aft.  Navigator  and 
radar-navigator  are  down  a  ladder  beneath 
pilot  and  copilot  In  a  cave  dimly  lit  by  the 
erle,  red  glow  of  what  seems  like  a  thousand 
gauges  and  dials.  Reporters  are  wedged  in 
between  black  boxes  and  will  spend  most  of 
the  next  eight  hours  on  hands  and  knees. 
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Tbe  B-S3  was  not  built  for  comfort. 
"I  honestly  think  at  the  last  minute  they 
remembered  they  had  to  put  a  crew  in  so 
they  scraped  out  a  little  space  for  us,"  says 
Capt.  Holland.  There  is  no  place  to  stand. 
Tbe  best  way  to  be  sure  of  a  good  meal  is  to 
bring  it  from  home.  The  incessant  noise  of 
the  cabin  pressurization  system  makes  it  Im- 
IMBsible  to  talk  without  shouting  or  using 
the  intercom. 

"It's  a  flying  gas  tank  with  a  little  spot  in 
the  front  for  the  crew  and  a  spot  in  the 
middle  for  the  bombs,"  he  adds.  A  big  spot 
for  the  bombs,  he  might  have  said.  The  B- 
53  can  carry  70,000  pounds  of  weapons,  in- 
cluding four  of  the  biggest  bombs  mankind 
haa  ever  built  and  eight  shortrange  attack 
missUes  (SRAMs)  in  the  bomb  bay.  Twelve 
more  SRAMs  can  hang  under  the  wings. 
Each  SRAM  explodes  with  a  force  equal  to 
300,000  tons  of  TNT,  more  than  a  dozen 
times  the  size  of  the  first  atomic  bomb 
dropped  on  JapaiL 

The  crew  goes  over  its  preflight  checklists 
and  begins  turning  up  the  eight  engines. 
Each  engine  produces  17,000  pounds  of 
thrust,  aU  of  it  necessary  to  propel  the  344- 
ton  behemoth  down  the  runway  and  into 
the  air. 

As  usual  with  B-S2s,  not  everything  works 
on  start-up.  There  is  a  problem  with  the  ce- 
lestial navigation  system,  which  seems  to 
correct  itself  as  the  plane  bumps  and  jiggles 
during  taxi.  On  our  flight,  two  other  impor- 
tant systems— terrain-avoidance  radar  and 
cabin  pressurization— wUl  fail. 

In  six  years  of  flying  B-53s.  Cv>taln  Hol- 
land says  he  has  never  landed  without  some 
maintenance  problem. 

With  a  roar  and  jerk,  we  accelerate  about 
a  mile  down  the  runway,  gaining  lift  at  142 
knots  (becoming  "unstuck"  as  the  pilots 
say),  and  heading  quickly  into  the  haze  and 
fog.  Our  eight-hour  flight  will  take  us  over 
South  and  North  Dakota,  Wyoming.  Idaho, 
Utah.  Nebraska,  and  Montana. 

The  Strategic  Air  Command  has  about  300 
B-53s.  originally  designed  as  a  high-altitude 
bomber.  But  over  the  years,  improvements 
in  air  defense  weapons  have  forced  it  to  fly 
low  to  maintain  its  ability  to  penetrate  hos- 
tile airspace.  And  its  ability  to  adopt  to  new 
strategies  and  technology  have  presented  it 
with  more  tasks,  including  ship  surveillance 
and  support  for  the  Rapid  Deployment 
Force.  Several  months  ago.  B-52s  began  car- 
rying long-range  cruise  missiles. 

The  Pentagon  (especially  at  budget  time) 
likes  to  stress  that  these  bombers  suffer 
from  varying  degrees  of  agUig  and  absoles- 
cence,  and  that  they  need  to  be  replaced  by 
the  B-1.  Two  B-52S  have  crashed  within  the 
past  six  months,  a  third  blew  up  during 
ground  fueling,  and  the  wing  collapsed  on 
another. 

In  fact,  the  B-53  is  very  different  from 
tbe  plane  first  introduced  nearly  30  years 
ago,  and  is  likely  to  remain  in  service  for 
years  to  come. 

"It  really  isn't  a  30-year-old  airplane,"  ex- 
plains Col.  Robert  Durldn.  commander  of 
the  28th  Bombardment  Wing  at  Ellsworth. 
"I  would  be  surprised  if  there's  an  original 
rivet  in  any  of  those  airplanes  we  have  out 
on  the  ramp.  It's  been  rewinged.  It's  been 
reskinned.  It's  been  retaUed.  It's  not  an 
unsafe  airplane." 

"The  airplane  has  been  continually  modi- 
fied over  the  years,"  continues  Colonel 
Durkin,  who  soon  will  pin  on  his  general's 
stars.  "There  are  a  number  of  systems  in 
the  airplane  that  are  state-of-the-art.  We 
couldn't  have  anything  better  if  we  wanted 
it."  That  includes  the  new  offensive  avionics 
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system  (OAS),  which  has  begun  to  replace 
older  analog  computers  and  navigation  com- 
ponents with  modem.  solld-sUte  digital  sys- 
tems. 

After  takeoff,  Holland  and  crew  climb  to 
27,000  feet  to  rendezvous  with  a  KC-135 
tanker  (a  modified  Boeing  707)  for  aerial  re- 
fueling. The  two  giants  slowly  join  together, 
the  bomber  flying  up  underneath  the  KC- 
135  untU  the  tanker's  probe  bumps  and 
scrapes  across  the  B-S2's  shoulders  and  into 
the  proper  receptical.  We  fly  along  in  for- 
mation while  the  B-52  takes  on  1,000 
pounds  of  Jet  fuel  for  the  drill.  Without  re- 
fueling, it  can  fly  10,000  miles.  With  tanker 
support,  its  endurance  Is  limited  only  by 
that  of  its  crew. 

After  more  high-level  navigation,  the  pilot 
throttles  back  and  we  descend  to  750  feet 
for  low-level  navigation  and  practice  weap- 
ons delivery. 

This  is  where  the  radar-navigator,  elec- 
tronics warfare  officer,  and  gimner  are  busi- 
est. Simulated  enemy  radar  and  defenses 
are  detected  and  countered  electronically 
with  17  different  transmitters  or  with  stripe 
of  metal  chaff  and  flares. 

Some  Jamming  frequencies  are  purposely 
avoided  on  these  training  runs.  As  the  elec- 
tronics warfare  officer,  Capt.  Jon  Antonson, 
says,  "People  get  a  little  upset  when  you 
block  out  their  favorite  soap  opera." 

If  enemy  fighters  appear,  the  six-barreled, 
30-mlllimeter  Gatling  gun  in  the  tail  can 
spit  out  4,000  rounds  a  minute  under  auto- 
matic radar  guidance.  This  fire  breather  is 
controlled  by  Staff  Sgt.  Randy  Kendrick, 
the  crew's  only  enlisted  man. 

Things  are  tenser  now  as  the  northern 
Great  Plains  rush  beneath  us  at  eight  miles 
minute.  The  B-52  heaves  and  pitches  like  a 
mechanical  pterodactyl.  It  wasn't  designed 
for  this  kind  of  treatment,  and  its  wrinkles 
show  it.  Oxygen  maslis  that  had  been  re- 
moved for  comfort  are  clamped  back  in 
place.  Eyes  and  hands  dart  from  controls  to 
instnmients  and  back.  The  intercom  is 
punctuated  with  clipped  reports  and  orders. 
At  predetermined  points  simulated  SRAM 
missiles  are  launched  against  "highly  de- 
fended targets"  (mostly  small  towns  and 
farms)  within  100  miles  of  the  flight  path. 
"There  goes  Malad  City,"  someone  remarks 
cheerily  over  the  intercom. 

In  the  practice  bombing  area,  several 
passes  are  made  and  a  tone  sounds  as  we  ap- 
proach the  target  under  the  control  of  the 
radar-navigator,  Capt.  Howard  Philip,  the 
soft-spoken  Southerner  who  actually  un- 
leashes the  B-52's  nuclear  fury.  When  the 
tone  stops,  bomb  release  is  simulated  and 
ground  observers  can  plot  within  feet  how 
close  the  hit  would  have  been.  If  this  were 
war,  curtains  would  have  been  drawn  to 
avoid  flash  effects  and  the  low-level  maneu- 
vering would  be  strictly  with  the  electro-op- 
tical viewing  system,  a  low-light  infrared  TV 
screen  that  shows  pilots  the  terrain  ahead. 
We  climb  out  and  head  back  to  Ellsworth, 
but  have  to  stay  at  10,000  feet  because  the 
Jet  has  lost  cabin  pressurization.  More  re- 
laxed now,  crew  members  talk  about  their 
plane  and  mission. 

The  problem  with  the  B-52,  they  say,  is 
that  it  has  been  refurbished  and  modernized 
as  much  as  it  can.  The  plane  is  hard  put  to 
generate  enough  electricity  to  run  the  new 
gear.  Many  of  the  spare  parts  manufactur- 
ers have  gone  out  of  business.  But  mostly, 
it's  the  increasing  "threat  environment" 
that  has  made  the  hulking  Buff  so  vulnera- 
ble. 

Copilot  Mike  Gulllot  (who's  working  on 
his  MBA  at  the  University  of  South  Dakota) 
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uses  this  analogy:  On  an  enemy  radar 
screen,  if  the  newer  B-1  were  the  size  of  a 
desk,  the  B-53  would  be  as  big  as  a  hanger. 
Or  as  Wing  Commander  Durkin  puts  it, 
"We've  run  out  of  ways  to  suppress  the  ob- 
servables."  This  includes  not  only  size,  but 
noise  and  infrared  emissions  from  the  en- 
gines. 

Chuck  Holland  and  his  fellows  do  not 
strike  a  visitor  as  "Strangelovian"  in  any 
way. 

If  asked,  they  will  tell  you  that  a  manned 
bomber  remains  a  necessary  part  of  deter- 
rence and  the  US  strategic  triad.  They  note 
that  bombers,  unlike  missiles,  can  be 
launched  and  recalled  without  inflicting  any 
damage.  But  they  don't  have  much  time  to 
think  about  such  things  as  strategic  doc- 
trine, nuclear  parity,  or  geopolitics. 

With  families  in  mind  and  the  knowledge 
that  Ellsworth  is  a  prime  target  for  Soviet 
missiles  and  bombers,  they  don't  relish  the 
idea  of  taking  off  other  than  for  practice. 

Using  the  breezy  jargon  for  the  start  of  a 
nuclear  war,  copilot  Mike  GuiUot  says:  "The 
chances  are.  if  the  bubble  goes  up,  I'm  not 
going  to  have  much  to  come  back  to." 

"We  don't  ever  want  to  use  this  thing  in 
anger,"  says  Holland  as  he  guides  his  B-53 
back  home  at  day's  end  "On  the  other  hand, 
we  have  to  stay  ready. "• 


LEHIGH  UNIVERSITY  INAUGU- 
RATES ITS  IITH  PRESIDENT, 
DR.  PETER  LIKINS 


HON.  DON  RTTTER 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  13,  1983 

•  Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
16.  1983.  Lehigh  University  in  Bethle- 
hem, Pa.,  will  inaugurate  its  11th 
president.  The  man  chosen  for  this  po- 
sition is  on  ordinary  individual.  At  age 
46,  Dr.  Peter  Likins  has  accomplished 
more  than  most  men  do  in  a  lifetime 
and  he  will  bring  to  Lehigh  a  list  of  ac- 
complishments that  range  from  excel- 
lence in  athletic  competition  to  high 
honors  in  scholastic  and  research 
achievement.  In  short.  Dr.  Likins' 
career  epitomizes  the  fine  reputation 
that  Lehigh  University  has  achieved. 

John  F.  Kennedy  once  stated,  "there 
is  nothing  more  beautiful  than  a  uni- 
versity campus."  Lehigh  University  re- 
flects this  feeling.  Situated  on  the 
hiUs  overlooking  Bethlehem  and  the 
Lehigh  Valley,  Lehigh  University  is  a 
school  steeped  in  tradition  and  histo- 
ry, yet  poised  for  the  future.  As  one  of 
the  Nation's  leading  schools  of  science 
and  engineering  and  emphasizing  the 
high  technology  that  is  revolutioniz- 
ing American  industry  today,  Lehigh 
has  earned  an  international  reputation 
in  producing  well  rounded  scholars. 
The  university  maintains  particularly 
strong  programs  in  the  humanities 
and  social  sciences.  Its  ivy-covered 
buildings  have  been  witness  to  the  le- 
gions of  students  whose  minds  and 
eyes  it  has  opened;  students  who 
became  leaders  in  our  Nation's  evolv- 
ing  industrial   age.   in   the   dynamic 
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changes  of  the  New  Deal,  the  industri- 
al revolution  brought  on  by  World 
War  II,  and  students  who  today 
pursue  an  understanding  of  the  outer 
reaches  of  our  galaxy. 

Peter  Likins  brings  to  Lehigh  Uni- 
versity over  a  quarter  of  a  century  of 
education  and  engineering  experience. 
As  an  undergraduate  at  Stanford.  Dr. 
Likins  distinguished  himself  not  only 
as  a  scholar,  but  as  a  varsity  wrestler, 
a  sport  of  no  mean  achievement  at 
Lehigh.  In  that  sport  which  combines 
a  constant  interplay  of  intelligence 
and  physical  prowess— competition  in 
which  only  the  mentally  and  physical- 
ly strong  climb  to  the  pinnacle— Peter 
Likins  was  undefeated  throughout  his 
4-year  college  career.  In  championship 
competition,  he  earned  silver  medals 
in  Pacific  coast  competition  and  the 
AAU  far  western  freestyle  champion- 
ship. As  a  scholar,  his  career  has  been 
meteoric.  In  1957  he  received  his 
under-graduate  degree  from  Stanford, 
in  1958  an  S.M.  in  civil  engineering 
from  MIT  and  in  1965  a  Ph.  D  in  engi- 
neering from  Stanford. 

His  career  has  taken  him  from  the 
Jet  propulsion  labs  of  the  California 
Institute  of  Technology  to  the  facul- 
ties of  the  University  of  California  and 
Columbia  University.  At  Columbia,  he 
served  as  provost  and  before  that  as 
dean  of  the  Columbia  University 
School  of  Engineering  and  Applied 
Science.  He  is  the  author  of  an  engi- 
neering mechanics  textbook.  Contibu- 
tor to  several  advanced  texts  in  the 
aerospace  field  and  author  to  more 
than  50  technical  journal  publications. 
He  has  been  honored  11  times  for  the 
quality  of  his  teaching. 

Outside  the  laboratory  and  class- 
room. Dr.  Likins  and  his  wife  Patricia 
have  taken  an  active  part  in  the  com- 
munities where  they  have  resided. 
Their  love  for  sports  and  competition 
has  not  languished  since  the  Stanford 
days.  In  Park  Ridge,  N.J.  Patricia 
Likins  served  as  president  of  the 
Youth  Athletic  Association  and 
coached  young  wrestlers.  Dr.  Likins 
also  served  as  coach  of  the  wrestling 
and  football  teams.  They  are  the  par- 
ents of  six  children,  all  of  whom  were 
adopted  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Likins.  The 
family  Is  a  story  in  and  of  itself,  a 
story  of  love  and  understanding  and 
one  that  reflects  the  kind  of  people 
that  Peter  and  Patricia  Likins  are. 
These  adopted  children,  like  the  larger 
adopted  university  families  at  Colum- 
bia, the  University  of  California,  and 
Lehigh  have  been  the  driving  force  in 
Peter  Likins's  life. 

Peter  Likins  is  a  man  who  leads 
others  with  quiet  confidence,  intellec- 
tual sharpness  and  good  judgment.  To 
those  who  have  gotten  to  know  him 
personally,  he  is  a  warm,  compassion- 
ate fellow.  If  the  perfect  president  for 
Lehigh  University,  at  this  time,  were 
to  have  been  designed  from  on  high,  a 
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better  selection  than  Peter  Likins 
could  not  have  been  found. 

We  in  the  Lehigh  Valley  are  proud 
of  the  fine  reputation  of  Lehigh  Uni- 
versity and  I  am  personally  proud  to 
be  a  Lehigh  alumnus.  Lehigh's  out- 
standing reputation  serves  to  attract 
people  like  retiring  President  Dem- 
ming  Lewis  and  now,  someone  of  the 
caliber  of  Dr.  Likins.  The  Lehigh  com- 
munity whose  alumni  stretch  across 
the  country  and  around  the  world,  as 
well  as  the  entire  Lehigh  Valley  of 
Pennsylvania  will  be  the  benefactors 
of  Lehigh's  new  president.  The  Likins 
family  takes  an  active  interest  in  their 
community.  And  their  interest  is  our 
community's  gaiiL  I  applaud  the  selec- 
tion of  Dr.  Likins  as  Lehigh's  11th 
president.  Our  Nation  remains  strong, 
free  and  productive  because  of  institu- 
tions such  as  Lehigh  and  university 
presidents  such  as  Peter  Likins.  I 
speak  for  the  sentiment  of  the  U.S. 
Congress  when  I  congratulate  him  on 
his  new  presidency,  offer  him  our  sup- 
port and  pray  for  his  success. 

Welcome,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Likins  and 
your  children  to  our  university,  wel- 
come to  our  community.* 


HARD  TIMES  AND  HAPPY  DAYS: 
THE  CCC  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 


HON.  JAMES  McaURE  CLARKE 

OP  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  14,  1983 

•  Mr.  CLARKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ci- 
vilian Conservation  Corps— known  to 
many  of  us  as  the  CCC— was  a  very 
successful  Government  program  that 
put  our  people  back  to  work  during 
the  Depression  and  placed  renewed 
hope  in  our  hearts  during  a  time  of 
great  despair. 

Dr.  Harley  Jolley,  a  professor  of  his- 
tory at  Mars  Hill  College  and  a  con- 
stituent of  mine,  has  written  an  excel- 
lent article  for  the  Asheville  Citizen- 
Times.  April  3,  1983,  commemorating 
the  50th  anniversary  of  the  CCC.  I 
would  like  to  share  this  important 
work  with  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress and  with  the  people  of  the 
Nation  by  submitting  the  text  for  the 
Record: 

On  a  beautiful  1933  October  day,  50  years 
ago,  a  group  of  young  men  were  heard  sing- 
ing these  words: 
We  are  men  of  the  CCC. 
We  are  happy  as  can  be; 
We  v)ork  ail  day,  sleep  all  night; 
We're  all  OK  and  feel  all  right 

What  is  so  remarkable  about  those  young 
men  is  that  Just  a  very  few  months  previous- 
ly they  and  millions  like  them  were— 

Nobody's  men;  unhappy  as  they  could  be; 
were  never  working;  were  doing  little  but 
sleeping,  and  even  that  was  uncertain.  They 
were  never  OK;  and  they  never  felt  all  right 

They  were,  indeed,  the  innocent  victims  of 
the  Great  Depression.  And,  yet  in  turn,  they 
became  the  beneficiaries  of  one  of  the  most 
remarkable     reclamation     projects     ever 
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launched  in  the  United  States— the  CivlUan 
Conservation  Corps,  popularly  known  as  the 
"CCC,"  hence  their  song. 

Never  in  the  memory  of  man  had  life 
looked  more  dismal  for  the  average  Ameri- 
can than  it  did  in  1933.  The  Great  Depres- 
sion, constantly  spilling  its  devastation 
across  the  land  filled  millions  of  hearts  and 
minds  with  fear  and  frustration.  And  like 
the  black  plague,  it  was  no  respecter  of  per- 
sons—all classes  and  all  walks  of  life  felt  its 
horrible  blight.  Unemployment  hit  an  all- 
time  high,  including  some  five  million 
young  men  who  were  out  of  jobs,  out  of 
school,  out  of  homes,  out  of  place,  and  on 
the  prowl. 

Thus,  at  the  age  when  they  should  have 
been  in  high  school  or  college,  entering  the 
professions,  and  establishing  homes  these 
young  men  found  themselves  little  more 
than  civilization's  driftwood  cast  aside,  with 
no  incentives  and  no  hopes  for  improve- 
ment. 

And  it  was  not  only  these  youths  and 
their  families  who  needed  assistance.  Our 
farms,  soils,  streams,  and  forests  were  also 
ravaged,  senseless  victims  of  man's  prodigal- 
ity. Throughout  the  nation  more  than  half 
the  farms  were  devitalized,  forests  were  dev- 
astated, grasslands  were  blowing  away,  and 
relentless  floods  befouled  land  and  life.  In 
short,  man  and  the  land  were  in  such  a  dire 
predicament  that  either  a  cure  would  be 
shortly  found  or  the  great  American  dream 
was  doomed  to  become  a  nightmare. 

To  the  great  Joy  of  the  depressed  mlUions 
there  came  on  March  4,  1933  a  vibrant 
promise  of  cure.  Taking  his  presidential 
oath,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  confidently  as- 
sured them:  "This  great  nation  will  endure 
as  it  has  endured,  will  revive,  and  will  pros- 
per." To  Insure  this  he  summoned  Congress 
for  a  special  emergency  session  and  con- 
vened innumerable  task  forces  to  implement 
.measures  which  could  turn  America  back 
toward  prosperity. 

Within  days  enabling  legislation  initiated 
his  famous  New  Deal.  Of  vital  interest  to 
unemployed  young  men  was  a  bill  creating, 
in  Roosevelt's  words,  "A  Civilian  Conserva- 
tion Corps  to  be  used  in  simple  work,  not 
interfering  with  normal  employment,  and 
confining  Itself  to  forestry,  the  prevention 
of  soil  erosion,  flood  control  and  similar 
projects."  He  also  optimistically  predicted 
that  the  moral  and  spiritual  value  of  the 
work  would  be  more  important  than  the  ma- 
terial gains. 

Hoping  to  get  at  least  250,000  young  men 
off  the  street  and  into  the  forest.  Roosevelt 
called  in  key  bureaucrats  and  assigned  spe- 
cific tasks.  The  Department  of  Labor  was  to 
recruit  the  enrollees;  the  Army  was  to  house 
and  feed  them,  vaccinate  and  condition 
them:  the  Departments  of  Agriculture  and 
Interior  were  to  find  Jobs  and  put  them  to 
work. 

For  a  normally  lumbering,  CTimbersome 
bureaucracy  the  results  were  almost  miracu- 
lous. Within  an  unbelievably  short  time 
Roosevelt's  so-called  "Tree  Army"  was  mo- 
bilized with  a  speed  which  far  surpassed 
even  the  efforts  put  forth  in  World  War  I; 
the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  legislation 
was  passed  on  March  31,  1933;  the  first  en- 
rollee  was  selected  April  7,  1933  (in  the 
George  Washington  National  Forest). 

Spurred  on  by  a  dynamic  President,  the 
impelling  economic  needs,  and  the  smell  of 
a  potential  bonanza  of  federal  dollars,  an 
unprecedented  number  of  agencies  superbly 
cooperated  across  the  nation.  Within  three 
months  250.000  young  men,  25,000  war  vet- 
erans,  and   25,000   experienced   woodsmen 
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veie  at  work  in  1,468  ClvUlan  Conservation 
Corps  scattered  from  coast  to  coast. 

And  soon  the  newspapers  in  Western 
North  Carolina  began  filling  their  front 
pages  with  headlines  like  these  from  the 
Bryson  City  Times:  "318  Men  Arrive  in 
Bryson  City." 

It  was  an  exciting  time  for  all  concerned. 
One  Tar  Heel  lady,  with  a  twinkle  in  her 
eye,  recently  reminisced:  "We  girls  got  up  at 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  go  down  to 
the  depot  and  pick  us  out  a  boy  friend." 

The  newly  established  Oreat  Smoky 
Mountains  National  Park,  and  the  national 
forests  in  North  Carolina.  Plsgah  and  Nan- 
tahala.  quickly  received  camps  and  towns 
like  Hot  Springs,  Brevard,  Franklin,  and 
Bryson  City  Immediately  began  to  feel  their 
impact.  By  the  time  the  program  ended  in 
1942  at  least  60,000  young  North  Carolin- 
ians had  served  in  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps. 

Each  state  was  assigned  a  specific  quota 
for  enrollment,  with  North  Carolina  origi- 
nally being  requested  to  send  6,500  men. 
This  she  did,  plus  1,150  more,  thanks  to  an 
increased  aUotment.  And,  according  to  the 
state  relief  administrator,  "North  Carolina 
was  the  first  state  to  complete  the  enroll- 
ment." 

To  qualify  for  enrollment  a  candidate  had 
to  be  an  American  citizen,  between  the  ages 
of  18  and  25  (later  changed  to  17-28).  phys- 
ically fit,  unmarried,  unemployed,  willing  to 
stay  six  months,  and  willing  to  serve  for  $30 
per  month  (with  $25  of  that  being  sent 
home  to  support  his  needy  family).  Soon, 
World  War  I  veterans,  many  of  whom  had 
recently  marched  on  Washington  seeking 
relief,  were  also  declared  eligible  for  enroll- 
ment in  veteran  camps. 

Each  unit  was  set  up  like  a  military  en- 
campment with  tents,  or  barracks  for  quar- 
ters, mess  hall,  infirmary,  utility  buildings, 
recreational  hall,  etc.  Because  of  the  speed 
with  which  the  program  developed  many  of 
the  enrollees  found  it  necessary  to  set  up 
sawmill,  saw  lumber,  and  build  their  own 
camp  from  scratch. 

Every  camp  was  also  given  a  number  and  a 
letter  designation  denoting  its  geographical 
location  and  agency  affiliation.  For  exam- 
ple. Company  Nimiber  402,  N.C.  F-1,  was  lo- 
cated at  Pisgah  Forest  and  a  U.S.  Forest 
Service  Camp.  Company  Number  3408,  SCS- 
7,  was  located  in  Lexington  and  was  a  SoU 
Conservation  Service  Camp. 

Most  of  the  camps  also  had  a  name.  The 
one  of  Topton  was  called  "Camp  Bob  Reyn- 
olds." A  Negro  camp  at  Rainbow  Springs 
was  called  "Camp  Nathaniel  Oreene;"  and 
"Camp  Winfield  Scott"  was  at  Aquone. 
Cherokee  history  was  honoerd  by  naming 
the  camp  at  Smokemont  "Camp  William  H. 
Thomas."  Will  Rogers  and  Wiley  Post  were 
commemorated  with  "Camp  Post  Rogers,"  a 
Negro  unit  at  Forest  City.  The  camp  at 
Mars  Hill  was  to  pay  off  a  Mars  Hill  College 
indebtedness. 

While  in  camp  the  boys  were  under  the 
supervision  of  military  officers,  including  a 
commanding  officer  and  a  camp  physician. 
For  field  work  the  Technical  or  Using  Serv- 
ice (Forest  Service,  National  I*ark  Service, 
etc.)  was  charged  with  assigning  and  super- 
vising aU  projects.  A  typical  work  day  called 
for  reveUle  at  6  a.m.,  physical  exercise  at 
6:30  a.m.,  breakfast  at  7  a.m.,  work  call  at 
7:45  a.m.,  lunch  at  noon,  return  to  camp  at  4 
p.m.,  retreat  at  5  p.m.,  dinner  at  5:30  p.m., 
followed  by  free  time  for  recreation  or 
school  until  9:45  p.m..  then  lights  out  and 
all  quiet. 

For  most  enrollees  camp  life  was  a  new 
and  frequently  traumatic  experience.  Every- 
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thing,  from  the  food  to  social  life,  contained 
a  new  challenge,  adventure,  or  opportunity. 
One  lad,  writing  to  his  mother  said,  "Mom, 
you  won't  believe  the  kind  of  food  they  give 
us.  One  of  the  things  they  feed  us  is  yellow- 
looking,  round,  and  a  quarter-of-inch  thick, 
and,  umm-mm,  it's  good.  They  call-It  pine- 
apple, I  think." 

A  commanding  officer  recalls  the  enrollee 
in  a  camp  on  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  who 
"rode"  sick  call  and  would  not  report  for 
work  duty.  The  nature  of  his  complaint  was 
that  he  was  homesick.  Finally  the  camp  su- 
perintendent went  to  the  physician  and 
asked  him  to  discharge  the  boy.  "On  what 
grounds?"  "Find  some  grounds!"  Wracking 
his  brains  for  an  acceptable  excuse,  'Doc' 
granted  him  a  medicsil  discharge  on  the 
basis  that  he  was  "afflicted  with  nostalgia." 

But  that  did  not  end  the  matter.  About  a 
week  later  the  parents  of  the  boy  came  to 
the  camp  and  threatened  to  bring  a  lawsuit 
against  the  government:  "He  was  perfectly 
normal  when  we  sent  him  to  you  and  you've 
sent  him  back  to  us  with  a  dread  disease, 
'nostalgia.'  We  intend  to  sue!" 

One  of  the  camp  experiences  which  ful- 
filled Roosevelt's  long-time  dream  of  a 
work-study  program  for  youth  was  pro- 
grammed education.  It  was  quickly  discov- 
ered that  many  enrollees  were  Illiterate.  To 
remedy  this  professional  educators,  caUed 
educational  advisors,  were  assigned  to  most 
camps  and  they  rapidly  instituted  a  broad- 
ranging  educational  program. 

Along  with  education  went  a  recreational 
program  which  included  most  of  the  athlet- 
ic sports,  especially  basketball,  tennis,  base- 
ball, and  boxing.  Competition  between 
camps  became  extremely  hot  and  one  Bun- 
combe County  man  today  has  as  his  most 
cherished  trophy,  "The  baseball  that  won 
the  tournament!" 

Boxing  was  extremely  popular  as  is  indi- 
cated by  this  new  release  for  two  camps  in 
the  Smokies: 

"The  star  bout  of  the  evening  will  bring 
together  "Red"  Evans,  undefeated  champ  of 
CCC  camp  413,  and  an  excellent  boxer,  and 
Ed  Thompson,  big  and  tough  fighter  of  CCC 
camp  411,  who  was  unable  to  get  an  oppo- 
nent to  face  him  on  Armistice  day." 

Camp  life  also  brought  an  unprogrammed 
benefit — cultural  exchange:  many  of  the 
North  Carolina  boys  who  had  never  been 
out  of  sight  of  home  wound  up  in  such 
exotic  places  as  E>eath  Valley,  Calif.,  and 
Yellowstone  Park,  Wyo.  In  turn,  many  an 
enrollee  off  the  streets  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  landed  in  the  mountains  of 
North  Carolina. 

This  kind  of  cultural  exchange  went  on  all 
over  the  nation,  and  proved  to  be  an  unfor- 
gettable bonus.  The  extent  of  the  exchange 
can  be  surmised  when  it  is  recalled  that  a 
few  months  previously  those  Yankee  boys 
had  been  in  the  soup  lines  yet  this  was  their 
1933  Thanksgiving  dinner  menu:  Oyster 
soup,  oysterettes,  hearts  of  celery,  green 
olives,  mixed  sweet  pickles,  grapefruit, 
tomato  and  avocado  salad,  roast  Smoky 
Mountain  turkey,  oyster  dressing,  giblet 
gravy,  cranberry  jeUy,  sliced  tomatoes,  may- 
onnaise dressing,  head  lettuce,  baked  hub- 
bard  squash,  Spanish  string  beans,  cauli- 
flower hollandaise,  caramelized  sweet  pota- 
toes. Bavarian  rolls,  hot  minced  pie.  pump- 
kin pie,  coconut  cream  layer  cake  assorted 
candles,  mixed  nuts,  grapes,  apples,  oranges, 
bananas,  cigars,  cigarettes,  New  Deal  punch, 
cafe  nolr. 

Hard  times  and  happy  days,  indeed. 

But  it  was  in  the  world  of  work  that  the 
camps   made  a  gigantic  contribution.   By 
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1937  North  Carolina  had  60  separate  camps 
serving  about  50  counties  and  nine  agencies. 
For  example,  the  United  States  Forest  Serv- 
ice had  19  camps,  located  at  such  places  as 
Johns  Rock  (near  Brevard),  Buck  Creek 
(near  Marion),  and  Bamardsville.  The  Soil 
Conservation  Corps  had  20  camps,  located 
mostly  In  the  Piedmont.  The  Tennessee 
Valley  had  two  camps,  one  at  Mars  Hlll  and 
one  at  Bakersville.  The  National  Park  Serv- 
ice had  four  in  the  North  Carolina  portion 
of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains. 

The  State  Park  system  had  three,  includ- 
ing one  at  Mount  Mitchell.  From  the  moun- 
tains to  the  seashore  a  remarkable  variety 
of  tasks  were  tackled  and  the  results  thereof 
are  still  being  enjoyed  today.  Included  were 
construction  of  recreational  facilities,  refor- 
estation, erosion  control,  timber  stand  im- 
provement, landscaping,  fire  fighting,  beach 
stabilization,  as  well  as  construction  of 
trails,  roads,  and  bridges. 

Perhaps  even  more  important  than  these 
work  accomplishments  was  the  vocational 
training  the  young  men  received.  Almost 
every  conceivable  trade  skill  was  required  to 
cope  with  the  diverse  projects.  Thus  thou- 
sands of  enrollees  received  on-the-job  train- 
ing and  acquired  skills,  such  as  welding,  and 
heavy  equipment  operator,  which  earned 
them  good  livings  for  the  rest  of  their  life. 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  wasn't 
just  the  enrollees  who  profited.  Honorable 
and  challenging  Jobs  were  provided  for  pre- 
viously unemployed  military  officers,  land- 
scape architects,  engineers,  carpenters,  me- 
chanics, etc.  Local  farmers  and  merchants 
throughout  the  nation  found  economic  sal- 
vation by  catering  to  the  Civilian  Conserva- 
tion Corps  needs.  For  the  state  of  North 
Carolina  alone  it  has  been  estimated  that 
more  than  $82  million  were  channeled  into 
the  economy,  1933-1942. 

The  advent  of  World  War  II  brought  a 
mass  exodus  of  the  enrollees  out  of  the  Ci- 
vilian Conservation  Corps  into  military  serv- 
ice. They  scattered  into  all  the  military 
branches  and  went  unto  the  ends  of  the 
world,  generously  giving  of  their  life's  blood 
and  applying  the  many  skills  they  had 
learned  while  being  salvaged  from  the  de- 
pression. 

Today,  50  years  later,  the  first  enrollee  is 
deceased.  The  camps  are  overgrown  and  ob- 
literated. The  survivors  are  now  senior  citi- 
zens in  a  nation  that  is  almost  unaware  of 
the  rich  heritage  represented  by  the  Civil- 
ian Conservation  Corps.  Every  county  in 
North  Carolina  has  in  it  a  fantastic  oral  his- 
tory resource,  as  has  recently  been  demon- 
strated by  Eliot  Wiggington  and  his  Foxfire 
students.  Of  the  "CCC"  it  may  be  truly  said, 
as  it  was  of  a  great  English  architect  years 
ago:  "If  you  seek  their  monument,  look 
about  you."  So,  here's  a  salute  to  the  Civil- 
ian Conservation  Corps  and  a  prayer  as  par- 
odied years  ago  by  one  of  their  own.  "Now  I 
lay  me  down  to  sleep.  And  if  I  should  die 
before  I  awake,  please,  dear  Lord,  don't  let 
some  CCC  boy  my  shoes  to  take." 

Happy  50th  anniversary!* 


roA  NUDEL:  CONTINUINO  CALL 
TO  VIGIL  FOR  SOVIET  JEWRY 
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IN  SUPPORT  OP  H.R.  1305 


HON.  BILL  ARCHER 

or  TEXAS 

nr  THE  HOUSE  or  representatives 
Thunday.  April  14,  1983 

•  Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ida 
Nudel  first  applied  to  the  Government 
of  the  Soviet  Union  for  a  visa  to  emi- 
grate to  Israel  in  1971.  Since  then,  she 
has  tried  to  obtain,  and  has  repeatedly 
been  denied,  her  visa.  The  12  years 
since  her  application  have  been  a 
nightmare  for  her  and  those  con- 
cerned about  her  welfare. 

In  June  of  1978.  Ida  was  sentenced 
and  served  4  years  of  exile  in  Siberia. 
Her  "crime"  was  malicious  hooligan- 
ism. She  had  hung  a  placard  from  her 
balcony  in  Moscow  which  read  "KGB 
give  me  my  visa." 

Elena  Pridman,  Ida's  sister  who  im- 
migrated to  Israel  with  her  family,  re- 
ceives periodic  letters  from  her.  They 
have  now  become  very  rare,  and  Elena 
writes  to  me  that  she  is  very  con- 
cerned as  Ida  seems  to  have  lost  hope. 
She  is  ill  and  tired.  She  has  no  known 
address— she  sleeps  at  bus  stations. 
She  feels  that  the  Soviet  Government 
has  singled  her  out  as  an  example  and 
believes  that  we,  the  free  world,  have 
forgotten  her.  She  has  suffered 
beyond  our  comprehension. 

The  Congressional  Call  to  Con- 
science VigU  for  Soviet  Jews  is  but  one 
path  to  call  attention  and  bring  help 
to  all  those  like  Ida  Nudel.  We  have 
many  more  to  explore.  We  must  con- 
tinue through  diligent  efforts  to  force 
the  Soviets  to  realize  that  we  wUl  not 
tolerate  their  lack  of  regard  toward 
basic  human  rights. 

Through  the  testimony  of  her  fellow 
refuseniks,  some  of  whom  have  been 
granted  permission  to  leave  and  now 
reside  in  Israel,  we  find  Ida  to  be  a 
courageous,  compassionate  woman. 
Her  relentless  efforts  and  will  have  of- 
fered hope  to  her  fellow  prisoners  of 
conscience  and  their  families.  When 
she  had  a  home,  she  opened  the  doors 
to  any  refusenik  seeking  shelter  and 
care.  In  these  testimonies  Ida  Nudel  is 
repeatedly  referred  to  as  the  "Guardi- 
an Angel."  She  has  helped  focus  world 
attention  on  the  plight  of  Jews  impris- 
oned in  the  Soviet  Union  for  their  be- 
liefs alone.  We  must  remember  that 
Ida  is  more  than  a  symt>ol.  She  is  a 
human  being  who  has  undergone  12 
years  of  persecution.  She  is  a  living  ex- 
ample of  human  spirit  and  courage 
and  she  must  not  l>e  forgotten.* 


HON.  LES  AuCOIN 

OPORBGOH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  14,  1983 

•  Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
extend  my  full  support  for  H.R.  1305 
and  the  improvements  it  brings  to  the 
Education  Consolidation  and  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1981. 

I  stress  in  particular  my  admiration 
of  two  specific  parts  of  the  bill  that 
are  crucial  to  the  future  of  bilingual 
and  migrant  education.  Crucial,  be- 
cause without  these  provisions  the  ad- 
ministration will  succeed  yet  again  in 
turning  its  back  on  the  truly  needy  in 
our  society. 

This  administration,  which  brought 
us  catsup  as  a  vegetable  and  has  con- 
sistently assaulted  school  lunches,  now 
wants  to  throw  tens  of  thousands  of 
children  out  of  the  migrant  education 
program  by  redefining  what  is  a  "mi- 
grant chUd." 

I  have  no  difficulty  identifying  mi- 
grant children.  They  are  young  and 
very  poor  and  very  easy  to  locate,  for 
they  usually  live  in  shantys  near  the 
fields  where  their  mothers  and  fathers 
and  brothers  and  sisters  work  sunup  to 
sundown  picking  the  crops  that  the 
rest  of  us  buy  in  our  supermarkets. 
They  are  mostly  very  young  Latinos 
with  poor  English  skills,  with  no  real 
family  tradition  of  education  to  en- 
courage them,  with  the  poorest  learn- 
ing environment  anyone  can  imagine. 
And  now  they  have  to  fight  the  ad- 
ministration, too,  for  a  chance  to  learn 
to  read,  and  write,  and  spell. 

In  Oregon,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
11,000  migrant  children  who  largely 
meet  this  definition,  chUdren  who 
depend  on  the  migrant  education  pro- 
gram. I  have  seen  these  children.  I 
have  spent  hours  and  days  in  my  dis- 
trict, looldng  at  their  housing,  their 
medical  care,  the  general  state  of  their 
well-being.  It  is  not  good;  it  is  awful. 
But  what  is  even  more  awful,  what  is 
unforgivable,  is  the  administration's 
indifference  and  hostility. 

The  Oregon  Migrant  Education 
Service  Center  predicts  that  if  the  ad- 
ministration gets  its  way  on  the  defini- 
tion of  who  is  a  migrant  child  and  if  it 
gets  its  way  on  the  proposed  budget 
cuts,  migrant  children  will  be  dropped 
from  the  summer  program,  classroom 
time  will  be  slashed,  and,  ultimately, 
children  will  be  eliminated  from  all 
migrant  programs. 

When  I  see  this  happening,  I  know 
we  have  found  the  soul  of  this  admin- 
istration. Pull  the  funding.  Tighten 
the  regulation.  Squeeze  people  out  of 
the  programs.  And  the  great  tragedy  is 
that  over  and  over,  the  losers  are 
those  too  poor  or  too  weak  to  fight 
back.  In  this  case,  it  is  the  children. 

What  the  administration  seeks  is  to 
gut  an  effective  program.  The  Presi- 
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dent's  budget  for  next  year  asks  $130 
million  for  migrant  education— a  49 
percent  cut.  No  one  on  Earth  can  con- 
vince me  that  these  savings  are  war- 
ranted. And.  despite  claims  that  the 
truly  needy  will  be  protected,  no  one 
can  convince  me  that  we  would  not  be 
turning  our  back  on  children  who  need 
these  services  if  we  allow  the  changes 
to  go  through. 

H.R.  1305  wiU  block  this  sort  of 
action,  as  we  have  had  to  do  time  and 
again  since  the  start  of  this  adminis- 
tration. In  addition,  it  clears  up  the 
confusion  surrounding  reauthorization 
of  bilingual  education,  extending  the 
program  through  next  year.  The  bill 
makes  it  crystal  clear  that  Congress 
has  no  plans  to  retreat  from  its  com- 
mitment to  bilingual  education. 

This  will  be  welcome  news  because. 
Just  at  the  time  its  most  needed  by 
school  districts  across  the  Nation, 
fimds  for  bilingual  education  have 
fallen  dramatically.  In  the  Portland 
Public  Schools,  funding  for  bilingual 
education  has  fallen  from  $170,374  to 
$106,000  in  the  past  4  years.  Needless 
to  say,  there  has  not  been  a  corre- 
sponding decline  in  the  number  of 
children  being  served,  placing  an  in- 
credible strain  on  this  program. 

With  H.R.  1305,  we  address  the  first 
half  of  a  two  part  program.  The  other 
part  is  to  provide  sufficient  funding 
this  year  for  migrant  and  bilingual 
education.  The  President's  budget  is 
another  attempt  to  turn  out  the  chil- 
dren who  need  this  help.  With  H.R. 
1305  we  take  an  important  first  step 
for  justice  and  fair  play.  Let  us  take 
that  step.  Then  let  us  keep  going.* 


NEW  YORKER'S  HIROSHIMA 
FILM  FOOTAGE  UNCOVERED 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 

or  WEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  14,  1983 

•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  direct 
my  colleagues'  attention  to  an  article, 
entitled  "Why  the  Bomb  Didn't  Hit 
Home,"  in  the  March.  1983  edition  of 
Nuclear  Times.  The  article  concerns 
the  work  of  Herbert  Sussan  to  make 
public  film  footage  he  took  in  Japan 
after  the  U.S.  atomic  attack  on  Hiro- 
shima and  Nagasaki. 

Sussan,  who  is  my  constituent,  was 
the  production  director  for  the  film 
crew  sent  by  the  United  States  to  film 
the  aftermath  of  the  first  wartime 
atomic  explosions.  The  film,  taken  in 
color,  is  a  graphic  depiction  of  the 
horror  of  nuclear  weapons.  The  mate- 
rial taken  in  1945,  was  classified  "top 
secret"  in  1946  and  kept  from  the 
public.  In  1979,  portions  were  released 
and  made  into  a  documentary. 

Enabling  a  wide  audience  to  view  his 
film  has  been  an  enduring  goal  in  Stis- 
san's  life.  Sussan  said: 
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I  wanted  to  get  the  footmge  so  that  the 
American  people  could  see,  firsthand,  what 
the  effects  of  the  bombs  were.  And  if  they 
saw  the  effects.  I  felt  there  would  be  a 
groundswell  against  ever  using  nuclear 
weapons  of  any  type  again.  Eventually  the 
world  (should)  finally  see  a  small  bit  of 
what  the  true  reality  of  the  nuclear  age  is. 

This  article  offers  insight  into  the 
inhumanity  of  the  arms  race,  and  I 
regret  its  length  prevents  me  from 
placing  it  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
"Why  the  Bomb  Didn't  Hit  Home"  is 
available,  however,  in  the  March  edi- 
tion of  Nuclear  Times  or  from  my 
office.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.* 


DEPLORES  DELAY  OF  SALE  OF 
PLANES  TO  ISRAEL 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  MRAZEK 

or  NFW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  14,  1983 

•  Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday  night,  the  I>resident  stood 
before  12,000  survivors  of  the  Holo- 
caust and  remarked,  "As  a  man  whose 
heart  is  with  you— and  as  a  President 
of  a  people  you  are  now  so  much  a 
part  of —I  promise  you  that  the  securi- 
ty of  your  safe  havens,  here  and  in 
Israel,  will  never  be  compromised." 

It  is  in  light  of  the  President's  words 
that  I  must  note  a  distiu'bing  trend  in 
the  administration's  policies  in  the 
Middle  East.  In  particular,  the  Presi- 
dent's recent  announcement  of  his  in- 
tention to  suspend  the  sale  of  P-16 
fighter  bombers  to  Israel  raises  serious 
questions  about  the  strength  of  oiu- 
commitment  to  fulfill  longstanding 
military  pledges  and  to  insure  the  se- 
curity of  Israel's  borders. 

The  United  States  originally  agreed 
to  sell  75  F-16  fighter  bombers  to 
Israel  in  1978  in  response  to  the  mas- 
sive arms  buildup  throughout  the 
Arab  world.  In  May  of  1982,  the  ad- 
ministration notified  Congress,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  of  its  intention  to  sell 
these  planes  to  Israel.  Final  notifica- 
tion of  the  sale  was  due  on  June  16  of 
last  year.  However,  following  the  Is- 
raeli incursion  into  Lebanon,  the  ad- 
ministration decided  to  delay  the  sale 
until  the  fighting  in  Lebanon  subsid- 
ed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  administration  con- 
tends that  the  proposed  sale  may  vio- 
late the  spirit  of  the  law  and  states 
that  it  will  delay  the  delivery  of  the 
aircraft  until  Israel  withdraws  its 
forces  from  Lebanon.  Citing  section 
3(c)(2)  of  the  arms  Export  Control 
Act,  the  President  has  remarked  that 
the  sale  is  forbidden  by  law  until  the 
Israeli  occupation  of  Lebanon  ends. 

Under  the  relevant  law,  the  Presi- 
dent must  report  to  Congress  "that  a 
violation  may  have  occurred."  If  the 
President  or  Congress  concludes  that  a 
violation  has  occurred,  that  country 
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will  be  denied  military  aid.  To  date, 
however,  neither  the  Congress  nor  the 
President  has  made  a  determination 
that  a  violation  took  place  in  Lebanon. 
Further,  just  1  week  earlier,  the  ad- 
ministration informed  Congress  of  its 
intention  to  sell  200  Sidewinder  air-to- 
air  missiles  to  Israel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  failure  to  ship 
these  aircraft  would  deal  a  serious 
blow  to  Israel  at  a  time  when  the 
Soviet  Union  is  engaged  in  a  massive 
arms  buildup  in  Syria.  As  we  know, 
the  Soviets  have  installed  Sam-5  mis- 
siles in  four  bases  and  emplaced  thou- 
sands of  troops  and  military  advisers 
throughout  Syria.  This  presence  poses 
a  threat,  not  only  to  the  security  of 
Israel,  but  to  our  own  strategic  and 
economic  interests  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  President's  annoimcement  is 
particularly  puzzling  coming  at  a  time 
when  both  Israel  and  Lebanon  are  re- 
porting significant  progress  in  the  ne- 
gotiations for  the  withdrawal  of  Israeli 
troops.  It  comes  just  weeks  after  Israel 
has  agreed  to  provide  the  United 
States  with  military  data  garnered 
during  the  incursion  into  Lebanon. 
And  it  comes  at  a  time  when  the  enor- 
mous cost  of  Israel's  defense  needs  is 
putting  tremendous  strains  on  its  al- 
ready troubled  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has  come  for 
the  United  States  to  renew  its  commit- 
ment to  Israel.  Rather  than  threaten- 
ing to  withdraw  our  support  of  Israel 
at  this  critical  time,  we  should  be  reaf- 
firming our  longstanding  moral  and 
political  obligations  to  the  protection 
and  preservation  of  the  Jewish  home- 
land. We  can  demonstrate  the  sinceri- 
ty of  this  pledge  through  immediate 
final  notification  of  our  intention  to 
deliver  these  75  warplanes.  Failure  to 
do  so  would  amount  to  a  breech  of 
faith  with  our  most  reliable  ally  in  the 
Middle  East.* 
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JACK  R.  ANDERSON  IV,  NAVY 
LEAGUE 


HON.  CARLOS  J.  MOORHEAD 

OP  CALIPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  14,  1983 

•  Mr.  MCK>RH£AD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
John  R.  Anderson  IV  of  San  Marino, 
Calif.,  completes  2  successful  years  as 
president  of  the  Pacific  Southwest 
Region  of  the  Navy  League  of  the 
United  SUtes  on  April  16, 1983. 

Mr.  Anderson  is  a  retired  naval  re- 
serve captain  and  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Board  of  Directors  of  the  Navy 
League. 

He  has  received  high  honors  for  his 
Navy  League  service  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy.  On  March  25,  the 
Secretary  presented  to  Mr.  Anderson  a 
Meritorious  Public  Service  Citation. 
The  presentation  was  made  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  at  the  81st  Navy  League 


Convention  before  some  2,200  leaders 
from  the  private  and  public  sectors. 
The  Secretary's  citation  reads: 
As  President  of  the  Pacific  Southwest 
Region  of  the  Navy  League  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Anderson  has  continuously  uti- 
lized his  position  as  a  civic  and  business 
leader  in  support  of  the  Navy  in  countless 
ways.  He  has  been  Intimately  Involved  in 
stimulating  growth  and  participation  in 
local  youth  programs  such  as  Navy  Jimior 
ROTC  and  Sea  Cadets.  He  spearheaded  a 
campaign  that  raised  over  $100,000  for  the 
welfare  of  the  crew  of  the  n.S.S.  New  Jertey 
and  has  been  a  prime  mover  in  arranging 
visits  to  local  Navy  Installations  and  ships,  a 
program  which  significantly  enhances  two 
way  conununications  between  the  Navy  and 
the  Los  Angeles  community.  Through  his 
exceptional  efforts,  Mr.  Anderson  has  sig- 
nificantly expanded  public  understanding  of 
the  UJS.  Navy  and  its  role  in  the  security  of 
our  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Anderson  is  a  sin- 
cere, dedicated  advocate  of  sea  power, 
freedom  of  the  seas  and  the  impor- 
tance of  our  maritime  forces.  He  has 
devoted  a  substantial  portion  of  his 
life  to  the  Navy  that  he  loves,  respects 
and  values. 

I  am  particularly  proud  to  have  this 
outstanding  American  living  in  the  22d 
California  Congressional  District.* 


EMPLOYEE  EDUCATIONAL 
BENEFITS  LEGISLATION 


HON.  JAMES  M.  SHANNON 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  14,  1983 

•  Mr.  SHANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing,  along  with  several  of 
my  colleagues,  legislation  to  make  per- 
manent section  127  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code.  Section  127  excludes 
from  an  employee's  taxable  income 
educational  assistance  provided  by  his 
or  her  employer  as  long  as  it  is  fur- 
nished in  accordance  with  a  plan  meet- 
ing certain  qualifications.  This  provi- 
sion is  due  to  expire  at  the  end  of 
1983. 

Before  section  127  was  enacted  in 
1978,  the  cost  of  such  educational  as- 
sistance was  considered  taxable 
income  to  the  employee  unless  it  was 
directly  related  to  his  or  her  current 
job.  Training  to  improve  or  expand  an 
employee's  skills  to  make  him  or  her 
eligible  for  a  higher  level  job  was  tax- 
able. Typically,  the  tax  on  the  value  of 
this  educational  assistance  would  be 
withheld  from  the  employee's  salary. 
Furthermore,  the  "job-related"  re- 
quirement proved  to  be  ambiguous  and 
difficult  to  administer.  Different  IRS 
auditors  would  take  varying  positions 
as  to  the  tax  treatment  of  identical 
plans.  There  was  thus  a  great  deal  of 
uncertainty  and  confusion  as  to  what 
types  of  employee  assistance  would  be 
free  from  taxation,  and  this  greatly 
discouraged  the  utilization  of  such  as- 
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sistance.  Those  who  suffered  most 
from  this  situation  were  minorities, 
women,  and  those  in  low-pajring, 
entry-level  positions  who  needed  addi- 
tional education  or  training  to  advance 
to  a  better  job. 

Section  127,  enacted  as  part  of  the 
Revenue  Act  of   1978,   resolved   this 
problem  by  providing  that  educational 
assistance  to  employees,  if  provided 
pursuant  to  a  plan  that  is  nondiscrim- 
inatory and  meets  certain  other  re- 
quirements, would  be  tax-free  to  the 
employee.  Since  section  127  was  en- 
acted, the  use  of  employee  educational 
assistance  plans  has  been  widespread 
and  highly  successful.  The  American 
Society  for  Training  and  Development 
estimates  that  93  percent  of  aU  compa- 
nies have  such  plans,  with  35  percent 
providing  remedial  education  courses, 
such  as  basic  math  and  writing,  to  up- 
grade employees'  skills.  In  1980,  an  es- 
timated 3.6  million  employees  partici- 
pated in  educational  assistance  plans. 
In  many  cases,  the  employees,  many  of 
them    women    and    minorities,    have 
been  able  to  use  the  knowledge  and 
skills    they    acquire    through    these 
coiu^es  to  move  out  of  dead-end  jobs 
and  up  the  career  ladder.  The  utiliza- 
tion  of   these   programs   has   helped 
companies     meet     their     affirmative 
action  goals.  And  in  a  time  of  soaring 
tuition  costs  and  cuts  in  Federal  stu- 
dent aid,  these  programs  have  provid- 
ed  many   employees   with    the   only 
means  they  can  afford  of  obtaining  an 
education. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  would 
simply  remove  the  clause  in  section 
127  that  terminates  it  at  the  end  of 
this  year.  Unlike  many  of  the  tax 
changes  we  have  seen  in  the  past  few 
years,  section  127  has  worked,  and 
worked  well.  We  must  allow  it  to  con- 
tinue.* 
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In  memory  of  the  victims  of  the  Hol- 
ocaust. Mr.  Sp^lker,  I  hope  that  we 
wUl  strive  always  to  overcome  preju- 
dice and  inhumanity  through  educa- 
tion and  watchfulness,  as  we  dedicate 
the  week  of  April  10  through  17,  as 
the  Days  of  Remembrance  of  the  Vic- 
tims of  the  Holocaust.* 


REMEMBRANCE  OF  THE 
HOLOCAUST 


ACID  RAIN 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OP  CAUPORMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  14,  1983 
•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  four  dec- 
ades ago,  6  million  Jews  were  mur- 
dered in  the  Nazi  Holocaust  as  part  of 
a  systematic  program  of  genocide,  and 
millions  of  other  people  suffered  as 
victims  of  Nazism.  April  10,  1983,  has 
been  designated  as  a  Day  of  Remem- 
brance of  Victims  of  the  Nazi  Holo- 
caust. Internationally,  this  day  is 
known  as  Yom  Hashoah. 

We  shall  always  remember  the 
atrocities  committed  by  the  Nazis  so 
that  such  horrors  are  never  repeated. 
We  need  to  remain  vigilant  agsdnst  all 
tyranny  and  recognize  that  bigotry 
provides  a  breeding  ground  for  tyran- 
ny to  flourish.  This  Is  a  responsibility 
that  every  citizen  needs  to  share  in. 


HON.  JAMES  M.  JEFFORDS 

or  VERMONT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  14, 1983 
•  Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  the  text 
of  a  resolution  that  was  passed  recent- 
ly by  the  Vermont  Legislature  on  the 
issue  of  acid  rain. 

Although  consideration  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  appears  to  be  stalled  in  the 
Congress,  it  is  important  to  note  that 
States  which  have  been  severely  im- 
pacted by  the  acid  rain  problem  are 
seeing  these  effects  more  clearly  each 
day.  Vermont  Ls  one  of  the  States 
where  these  effects  have  been  felt  and 
there  Is  nearly  a  unanimity  about  the 
need  to  take  corrective  action. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  examine  this 
resolution  and  to  recognize  the  impor- 
tance of  dealing  with  this  problem  as 
soon  as  possible. 

J.R.H.  17 
Joint   Resolution    relating   to   the   long- 
range   atmospheric   transportation   of   sul- 
fates and  other  pollutants. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  Haven,  for  the  Commit- 
tee on  Natural  Resources,  recommends  that 
the  resolution  be  amended  by  striking  it  in 
its  entirety  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

Whereas,  although  Vermont  emite  the 
smallest  quantity  of  sulfur  dioxide  of  any 
state.  Vermont's  atmosphere  frequently  is 
contaminated  by  high  sulfur  concentrations 
which  can  be  attributed  to  wind-borne  sul- 
fate particulate  emissions  of  neighboring 
states,  and 

Whereeu,  prevailing  wind  patterns  and 
known  levels  of  sulfur  dioxide  emissions 
from  individual  sUtes  can  approximate 
sources  of  this  contamination,  and 

Whereas,  many  aquatic  and  terrestrial  re- 
gions in  Vermont  have  little  natural  capac- 
ity to  resist  the  adverse  effects  of  acid  rain, 
fog.  snow  and  dust,  and 

Whereas,  the  scenic  Green  Mountain 
vistas  so  vital  to  our  tourism  economy  are 
frequently  spoiled  by  episodes  of  sulfate 
particulate  originating  from  beyond  our 
borders,  and 

Whereas,  there  is  ample  evidence  that  acid 
deposition  adversely  affects  aquatic  growth 
and  the  growth  of  plants  at  higher  eleva- 
tions, and 

Whereas,  acid  deposition  ultimately  may 
harm  the  productivity  of  agricultural  lands 
and  accelerate  the  leaching  of  heavy  metals 
into  surface  and  subsurface  waters  and 
water  supplies,  and 

Whereas,  a  study  entitled  "Health  Effects 
of  Fossil  Fuel  Burning",  conducted  by  facul- 
ty at  Harvard  University  and  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology  has  estimated 
that  the  costs  of  reducing  the  dangers  cre- 
ated by  air  pollutants  is  far  exceeded  by  the 
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damages  presently  incurred  solely  through 
the  health  ef fecte  of  air  pollution,  and 

Whereas,  Vermont  and  certain  other  parts 
of  our  Nation  and  Canada  unjustly  are 
being  required  to  bear  most  of  the  economic 
burden  of  acid  deposition  and  suffer  the 
health  threats  as  well,  and 

Whereas,  The  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ence in  ite  1981  report  entitled  "Atmospher-  , 
ic-Blosphere  Interactions",  has  concluded 
that  strong  measures  are  necessary  to  pre- 
vent further  degradation  by  air  pollution  of 
natural  ecosystems  which  together  support 
life  on  this  planet,  now  therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives: 

That  the  members  of  Congress  and  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes  are  urged  to 
set  a  goal  of  decreasing  by  one-half  by  1990 
sulfur  dioxide  emissions  from  sources  In  the 
United  States  as  proposed  by  Vermont  Sen- 
ator Robert  T.  Stafford  for  Inclusion  in  the 
Clean  Air  Act,  and  be  it  further 

Resolved:  That  the  E>epartment  of  State  Is 
urged  to  accelei-ate  negotiations  to  draft  the 
United  States-Canada  Memorandum  of 
Intent  of  Transboundary  Air  Pollution  and 
to  negotiate  with  Canada  a  meaningful 
treaty  on  transboundary  air  pollution,  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved:  That  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  is  urged  to  tighten  enforcement 
of  Section  110  of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  covering 
emissions  of  sulfur  dioxide,  and  to  disallow 
any  further  relaxation  of  State  Implemen- 
tation Plan  limitations  for  this  pollutant. 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved:  That  the  Secretary  of  State 
send  copies  of  this  resolution  to  Vermont's 
Congressional  Delegation  to  be  used  in  ex- 
pressing the  sentiments  of  the  people  of 
this  state  to  the  Congress  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved:  That  the  Secretary  of  State 
send  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  Gover- 
nors of  the  SUtes,  the  officials  of  the  vari- 
ous sUtes  who  are  at  the  secretarial  level  in 
sUte  agencies  with  jurisdiction  over  air 
quality  activities,  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Canada.  Canada's  Minister  for  Environmen- 
tal Affairs,  the  I»remiers  of  Manitoba.  On- 
tario, Quebec.  New  Brunswick.  Nova  Scotia, 
Newfoundland  and  Prince  Edward  Island.* 


MILITARY  AID  TO  EL  SALVADOR 
MUST  BE  SUSPENDED 


HON.  JAMES  L  OBERSTAR 

OP  MimCESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  AprU  14,  1983 
•  Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
late  March,  the  gentleman  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Jeppords),  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Richardson), 
and  I  visited  El  Salvador  and  Mexico 
as  part  of  a  weeklong  factfinding  mis- 
sion to  examine  the  effect  of  U.S.  mili- 
tary aid  on  the  conflict  within  El  Sal- 
vador. 

We  concluded  that  proposed  In- 
creases in  military  aid  to  El  Salvador 
will  not  contribute  to  an  end  to  the 
civil  strife  within  El  Salvador  nor  to 
the  killing  of  innocent  civilians  by  Sal- 
vadoran  military  forces.  The  United 
States,  which  is  bankrolling  the  Salva- 
doran  military  and  economy,  has  tre- 
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mendous  potential  influence  over  the 
conduct  of  the  Salvadoran  Govern- 
ment and  military.  Regrettably,  the 
United  States  has  failed  to  use  that 
potential  to  force  a  cleansing  of  the 
Salvadoran  military. 

I  am  including  the  report  of  our  del- 
egation in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  statement. 

In  addition.  I  wish  to  urge  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  to  join  with  me  in 
calling  for  a  suspension  of  military  aid 
until  the  Salvadoran  military  is 
cleansed  of  those  military  personnel 
who  ordered  and  carried  out  the 
murder  of  innocent  civilians. 

Our  report  discusses  the  massacre  at 
Las  Hojas  in  Sonsonante  on  February 
22.  Two  hundred  uniformed  military 
personnel  executed  at  least  18  and  pos- 
sibly as  many  as  74  unarmed  Salvador- 
an peasants,  including  young  boys  and 
2  men  aged  75  and  82.  The  Salvadoran 
Defense  Minister,  the  American  Em- 
bassy, the  Salvadoran  Human  Rights 
Commission,  and  President  Magana 
know  who  committed  this  atrocity. 
They  should  be  court-martialed  and 
punished.  UntU  that  is  done,  there  can 
be  no  effective  control  on  human 
rights  violations,  and  there  should  be 
no  further  American  military  assist- 
ance. 

Congress  is  now  considering  a  re- 
quest for  additional  military  aid  in 
fiscal  year  1983,  as  well  as  aid  requests 
for  fiscal  year  1984.  I  believe  that  ap- 
proval of  military  assistance  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  punislunent  of  the  Icnown 
human  rights  violators  within  the 
military  would  be  the  condonation  of 
murder. 
STATKUirr  OP  UJS.  Cohgrjessional  Dklega- 

Tioif  Visit  to  Mexico  aitd  El  Salvador 

BACKGROUND  AND  PT7RPOSE 

We  returned  from  a  week-long  trip  to 
Mexico  and  El  Salvado  on  March  30.  This 
trip  was  sponsored  by  the  Unitarian  Univer- 
salist  Service  Committee.  We  undertook  it 
for  the  purpose  of  re-examining  options  for 
United  States  policy  toward  El  Salvador. 

We  met  in  Mexico  with  two  leaders  of  the 
FDR-FMLN,  with  officials  of  the  Mexican 
government,  and  with  Colonel  Adolfo 
Majano.  a  member  of  the  Salvadoran  junta 
from  1979  until  December  1980.  In  El  Salva- 
dor, we  talked  to  Defense  Minister  Garcia, 
President  Magana.  leaders  of  the  Hacienda 
Police  and  the  Air  Force,  church  and  labor 
officials,  and  U.S.  Embassy  personnel.  We 
visited  two  peasant  cooperatives  created  by 
the  agrarian  reform,  toured  the  military 
hospital  and  the  men's  and  women's  prisons, 
and  visited  the  UJS.  trained  Atlacatl  bri- 
gade. 

We  made  extensive  Inquiries  regarding 
two  recent  incidents  characteristic  of 
human  rights  problems  In  El  Salvador.  The 
first  Involved  the  murder  of  Salvadoran 
peasants,  the  second  the  arrests  of  two 
American  journalists,  T.  J.  Western  and 
Joan  Ambrose  Newton. 

On  February  22.  near  the  village  of  Las 
HoJas,  in  the  Department  of  Sonsonante,  at 
least  18  and  perhaps  as  many  as  74  Salva- 
doran peasants  were  killed  by  the  Army.  We 
visited  the  E>epartmental  Commander,  Colo- 
nel Gonzalez  Araujo.  He  told  us  the  deatlis 
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occurred  when  his  forces  were  attacked  by  a 
group  of  subversives  armed  with  M-16's  and 
machetes.  We  also  met  the  eyewitnesses 
who  said  that  the  Army  had  simply  rounded 
up  men  throughout  the  area,  bound  them, 
tortured  them  and  killed  them.  Among  the 
dead  were  young  boys,  and  two  men  aged  75 
and  82. 

Colonel  Araujo  Is  a  liar.  The  Minister  of 
Defense  knows  it,  the  President  of  El  Salva- 
dor knows  it,  the  U.S.  Embassy  knows  It, 
and  the  government's  human  rights  com- 
mission knows  It.  If  justice  is  not  done  In 
this  Instance,  justice  wUl  never  be  done  in 
any  case  in  E3  Salvador. 

On  March  26,  the  day  we  arrived  in  San 
Salvador.  Western  and  Newton  were  arrest- 
ed and  taken  into  custody  by  the  Hacienda 
Police  for  allegedly  assisting  the  guerillas. 
The  only  evidence  was  the  police  claim  of  a 
taped  telephone  conversation  of  a  story 
fUed  by  Western  with  a  radio  station  In  San 
Diego.  Armed  men  In  civilian  dress  made  the 
arrest.  We  met  with  the  Commander  of  the 
Hacienda  Police,  Colonel  Moran.  Represent- 
ative Oberstar  met  with  Western  at  police 
headquarters.  Newton  was  released  into  cus- 
tody of  American  Embassy  personnel. 

The  nature  of  this  arrest  and  the  manner 
in  which  was  carried  out,  the  flimsiness  of 
the  "evidence,"  and  the  method  by  which  it 
was  gathered  are  routine  in  El  Salvador.  Mr. 
Western  could  have  been  held  for  years 
under  Salvadoran  law  with  no  lawyer,  no 
trial,  no  rights.  The  difference  in  this  in- 
stance is  that  he  is  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  his  release— after  intense  pres- 
sure applied  by  Members  of  Congress— has 
been  obtained. 

EL  SALVADOR:  TRAGEDY  AND  PROMISE 

We  went  to  El  Salvador  skeptical  about 
the  merits  of  U.S.  policy  toward  that  coun- 
try. When  we  arrived,  we  found  a  policy 
conceived  in  ideological  prlmltlvism,  overly 
dependent  on  military  force,  and  confused 
and  reactive  In  its  implementation.  If  we  are 
to  protect  U.S.  interests  and  play  a  con- 
structive role  in  El  Salvador,  we  must  under- 
take a  dramatic  shift  in  U.S.  policy  toward 
El  Salvador. 

We  know  that  elections,  alone,  are  not  suf- 
ficient to  produce  a  democratic  allocation  of 
power  in  El  Salvador.  The  election  last 
March  has  had  little  effect  on  the  reign  of 
right-wing  terror;  military  violations  contin- 
ue to  go  unpunished;  the  land  reform  is  en- 
dangered; and  the  guerrillas  are  stronger 
than  before. 

We  talked  to  both  left  and  right  In  El  Sal- 
vador. We  know  that  a  political  settlement 
of  the  war  will  be  extremely  difficult  to 
achieve,  but  no  other  acceptable  options 
exist. 

The  government  will  not  yield  a  share  of 
power  to  the  opposition  prior  to  elections. 
The  opposition  will  not  participate  in  elec- 
tions unless  the  Integrity  and  openness  of 
those  elections  are  guaranteed— such  guar- 
antees, the  FDR-FMLN  argues,  can  only  be 
obtained  through  the  sharing  in  power. 

Each  side  has  legitimate  reasons  for  the 
position  it  has  taken.  The  government,  how- 
ever, has  a  responsibility  to  think  with  far 
greater  care  about  the  methods  by  which 
meaningful  elections  can  truly  be  achieved. 
If  the  government  is  unwilling  to  grant  a 
share  of  power  to  the  left.  It  must  at  least 
purge  from  illegitimate  power  the  far  right, 
Including  high  officials  in  the  armed  forces. 

The  sources  of  rightist  terror  in  EI  Salva- 
dor are  not  shrouded  in  mystery.  They  are 
known  to  the  Salvadoran  government,  to 
the  Salvadoran  left,  and  to  the  United 
States.  Until  those  responsible  for  this  vio- 
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lence,  who  are  In  government,  are  removed 
from  their  positions,  and  until  all  Salvador- 
ans.  Including  the  military,  are  made  sub- 
ject to  the  criminal  process.  El  Salvador  will 
have  no  right  to  call  itself  a  democracy. 

The  Salvadoran  opposition  has  a  responsi- 
bility, as  well.  There  are  many  who  doubt 
the  willingness  of  the  FDR-FMLN  to  abide 
by  the  rules  of  any  political  process  which 
does  not  guarantee  victory  for  themselves. 
Accordingly,  the  left  must  be  willing  to 
make  an  explicit  commitment  to  abide  by 
the  results  of  a  truly  democratic  electoral 
process,  once  such  a  process  has  become 
possible  in  El  Salvador.  To  make  this  com- 
mitment meaningful,  the  left  also  will  have 
to  be  willing  to  purge  their  most  exteme  ele- 
ments. 

The  Salvadoran  civil  war  has  deep  histori- 
cal roots:  it  has  lieen  waged  viciously  and 
with  determination  by  both  sides:  the 
hatred  and  fear  will  not  readily  l)e  con- 
trolled. The  majority  of  El  Salvador's 
people  want  peace.  This  desire  must  be  har- 
nessed and  brought  to  bear  on  both  sides  to 
generate  progress  toward  a  settlement. 

We  believe  that  all  sectors— military,  busi- 
ness, labor,  the  church,  professionals  and 
the  FDR-FMLN— should  be  brought  into 
discussions,  without  preconditions,  for  the 
purpose  of  ending  the  war.  We  believe  our 
government  should  encourage  such  discus- 
sions at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

RECOMHEMDATIOHS 

U.S.  military  aid 

Congress  must  develop  a  legislative  mech- 
anism to  limit  United  States  military  aid  to 
training  and  basic  supplies  which  are  essen- 
tial to  the  protection  of  economic  targets 
and  the  prevention  of  military  victory  by 
the  FDR-FMLN. 

Deliveries  of  authorized  military  aid 
should  be  closely  regulated  in  order  to  avoid 
artificially  created  emergencies  caused  by 
rapid  expenditures  at  the  start  of  the  fiscal 
year. 

We  should  condition  continued  military 
assistance  strictly,  requiring  a  dramatic  de- 
cline in  violations  of  human  rights,  on 
greater  protection  for  the  agrarian  reform 
program,  on  the  development  of  a  credible 
criminal  justice  system,  on  a  willingness  on 
the  part  of  the  government  to  participate 
unconditionally  in  a  dialogue,  and  on  the 
creation  of  a  political  atmosphere  within 
which  meaningful  democratic  elections  can 
be  held. 

One  stiecific  prerequisite  to  free  elections 
is  the  lifting  of  the  state  of  siege  and  repeal 
of  Decree  507,  which  legalizes  the  suspen- 
sion of  civil  liberties  in  El  Salvador. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  the  reforms 
listed  above  will  not  be  achieved  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  reorganization  and  reorientation 
of  the  Salvadoran  military.  This  process, 
strongly  advocated  by  Colonel  Majano, 
should  be  designed  to  produce  an  armed 
forces  dedicated  to  serving  the  Salvadoran 
people,  not  ruling  them.  To  achieve  this 
goal,  significant  changes  in  high  level  mili- 
tary personnel  wiU  be  required. 

U.S.  economic  aid 

U.S.  economic  aid  should  continue,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  the  implementation 
of  agrarian  reform,  the  provision  of  medical 
supplies  and  health  care  to  military  as  well 
as  civilian  sectors,  education,  basic  economic 
development  assistance,  and  humanitarian 
aid  to  persons  displaced  by  violence. 

We  believe  that  aid  may  properly  be  used 
to  provide  compensation  to  landowners 
under  the  "Land  to  the  Tiller"  program  and 
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that  n.8.  law  should  be  changed  to  permit 
this  to  occur.  A  much  greater  effort  is  re- 
quired, in  addition,  to  provide  credit  and 
technical  antstanoe  to  cooperatives  under 
phase  I  of  the  reforms. 

Aid  to  displaced  persons  should  be  distrib- 
uted Impartially  to  all  victims  of  the  vio- 
lence. 

U.S.  ntponaibility  to  act  for  peace 

The  United  SUtes  needs  to  develop  a 
policy  based  on  a  realistic  assessment  of 
United  States  interests,  and  a  recognition  of 
the  strength  and  legitimacy  of  forces  con- 
tending for  power  in  EU  Salvador.  Ideologi- 
cal rigidity  in  the  midst  of  a  loathsome  trag- 
edy la  indefensible. 

The  United  States,  and  perhaps  only  the 
United  SUtes,  has  the  power  and  the  influ- 
ence to  reconcile  conflicting  political  forces 
in  El  Salvador.  It  is  demonstrably  in  our  In- 
terest to  do  everything  to  accomplish  this 
reconciliation.  But.  to  date,  we  have  lacked 
the  will,  the  seriousness  of  purpose,  and  the 
unity  to  succeed.  This  must  change. 

The  call  for  dialogue  without  precondi- 
tions echoes  now  throughout  the  region  of 
Central  America;  it  reflects  the  position  of 
the  Salvadoran  church,  many  civilian  politi- 
cal officials,  campeslno  leaders,  and  increas- 
ingly it  is  discussed  by  pragmatlsts  within 
the  Salvadoran  military  itself.  The  people 
of  El  Salvador  want  an  end  to  civil  war. 
They  want  peace,  and  they  want  the  United 
States  to  help  them  achieve  that  peace. 

There  are  those  who  suggest  that  violence 
and  brutality  are  endemic  to  the  Salvadoran 
culture,  and  that  the  killing  must  inevitia- 
bly  grind  on.  We  reject  that  view  absolutely. 

Peace  is  possible,  if  the  will  to  pursue 
peace  is  sufficiently  strong.  If  the  parties  in- 
volved in  the  Salvadoran  conflict,  Inlcuding 
our  own  government,  are  truly  convinced  of 
the  logic  and  justice  of  the  positions  they 
espouse,  negotiation  for  peace  should  be 
deemed  not  a  sign  of  weakness,  but  Instead 
a  gesture  of  confidence  and  faith. 

We  call,  therefore,  upon  all  parties  to  the 
conflict  to  stop  the  killing  and  start  talking. 
We  think  it  can  be  done.  We  think  it  must 
begin  now.* 
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founding  of  the  Cretean  Society,  a 
Greek  philanthropic  organization  that 
among  its  good  works  supports  a  hos- 
pital in  Greece.  He  donated  the  land 
for  the  ballfleld  for  the  Oak  Lawn 
Community  High  School.  It  is  appro- 
priate that  this  dedicated  man  who 
has  contributed  so  much  to  so  many 
will  be  honored  at  a  retirement  cere- 
mony on  April  18. 1  know  that  my  col- 
leagues Join  with  me  in  commending 
Mr.  Betinis  for  the  work  he  has  done 
and  in  wishing  him  the  best  in  retire- 
ment.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  JAMES  BETINIS 


HON.  MARTY  RUSSO 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  14. 1983 

•  Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recall 
reading  once  that  neither  democracy 
nor  effective  representation  is  possible 
until  each  participimt  in  the  group— 
and  this  is  true  equally  of  a  household 
or  a  nation— devotes  a  measurable  part 
of  his  life  to  furthering  its  existence. 

We  are  a  remarkable  nation  in  terms 
of  the  contributions  some  of  our  citi- 
zens make,  and  this  month  one  of  our 
finer  citizens,  Mr.  James  Betinis.  will 
be  retiring  as  president  of  the  Subur- 
ban Transit  System  in  Oak  Lawn.  Mr. 
Betinis,  87  years  young,  has  worked  in 
the  transit  industry  for  62  years  and 
has  been  president  of  STS  since  1933. 

It  is  a  job  that  keeps  you  running, 
but  Mr.  Betinis  found  time  to  work  in 
the  local  community  and  to  think  of 
the  larger  world  community  as  well. 
He  was  a  founding  father  of  Oak 
Lawn.   He   was   instnunental   in  the 


A  UNANIMOUS  CALL  FOR 
ACTION  ON  ACID  RAIN 


HON.  NORMAN  L  D'AMOURS 

OP  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
IN  THE  HOTTSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  14,  1983 

•  liir.  D'AMOURS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  New  Hampshire  have  sent 
an  important  message  to  Congress  and 
the  administration.  In  recent  weeks, 
residents  of  194  Granite  State  commu- 
nities have  considered  an  acid  rain  ar- 
ticle appearing  on  town  meeting  war- 
rants. The  vote  has  been  unanimous- 
all  194  communities  voted  to  adopt  the 
resolution  which  calls  on  the  Federal 
Government  to: 

First.  Reduce  by  at  least  half  the 
major  cause  of  acid  rain,  sulfur  emis- 
sions, by  the  year  1990. 

Second.  Conclude  negotiations  and 
adopt  a  treaty  with  the  Government 
of  Canada  that  will  commit  both  na- 
tions to  this  same  goal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  action  is  indicative 
of  an  acute  awareness  of  the  damage 
acid  rain  is  inflicting  on  our  lakes, 
rivers,  and  streams,  and  of  a  growing 
apprehension  over  the  economic  and 
health  problems  associated  with  acid 
rain.  The  people  of  New  Hampshire 
and  other  affected  areas  are  becoming 
increasingly  impatient  with  Govern- 
ment inaction  as  the  assault  on  the  in- 
tegrity of  our  environment  continues 
unabated. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  strong  en- 
dorsement of  this  article  will  serve  to 
underscore  the  lurgency  of  the  acid 
rain  threat  as  it  affects  not  only  New 
Hampshire  but  many  other  regions, 
and  lead  to  the  responsible  and  mean- 
ingful action  called  for  in  this  resolu- 
tion.* 


ENCOURAGE  CONSERVATION 

HON.  LES  AuCOIN 

OP  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  14, 1983 

•  Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  legislation,  sponsored  by 
all  of  the  members  of  Oregon's  delega- 
tion in  the  House,  to  correct  a  problem 
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that  hinders  State  and  local  efforts  to 
encourage  conservation  and  renewable 
energy  use. 

Our  bill  would  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  so  that  individuals  may 
claim  Federal  energy  tax  credits  for 
energy  improvements  paid  for  under 
certain  State  or  local  programs  provid- 
ed that  no  more  than  5  percent  of  the 
total  funding  under  such  a  program  is 
allocated  for  energy  loans. 

A  companion  biU  is  being  introduced 
in  the  Senate  by  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues from  Oregon,  Mr.  Hatfield 
and  Mr.  Packwood. 

The  Windfall  Profits  Tax  Act  of 
1980  provided  that  if  an  energy  conser- 
vation feature  were  paid  for  using  sub- 
sidized energy  financing  from  Federal. 
State,  or  local  programs,  a  double-dip- 
ping rule  would  take  effect  which 
would  exclude  the  subsidized  part  of 
the  expenditure  from  tax  credit  eligi- 
bility. 

The  act  further  defines  subsidized 
energy  financing  as  "financing  provid- 
ed under  a  Federal,  State,  or  local  pro- 
gram, a  principal  purpose  of  which  is 
to  provide  subsidized  energy  financing 
for  projects  designed  to  conserve  or 
produce  energy." 

It  has  been  2  years  since  the  enact-  ' 
ment  of  the  Windfall  Profit  Tax  Act, 
and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  has 
still  not  issued  regulations  to  imple- 
ment this  section  of  the  law. 

Their  silence  on  this  issue  has  cre- 
ated considerable  concern  and  confu- 
sion about  what  constitutes  the  "prin- 
cipal purpose"  of  a  program. 

The  inherent  ambiguity  in  the  defi- 
nition both  undermines  State  and 
local  efforts  to  become  more  energy 
self-reliant  and  places  the  Federal 
energy  tax  credit  off  limits  to  many 
otherwise  qualified  individuals. 

In  my  State  of  Oregon,  thousands  of 
veterans  have  been  penalized  for  con- 
serving energy  in  their  homes  for  this 
very  reason. 

Elespite  the  absence  of  any  formal 
ruling,  a  recent  IRS  district  counsel 
opinion  held  that  State  department  of 
veterans'  affairs  home  improvement  , 
loans  for  residential  weatherization  or 
renewable  energy  sources  constitute  a 
"principal  purpose"  of  the  department  " 
of  veterans'  affairs  home  loan  pro- 
gram. 

Furthermore,  the  IRS  has  applied 
this  opinion  retroactively,  forcing 
many  veterans  who  received  both  the 
loans  and  claimed  the  Federal  tax 
credit  to  pay  back  the  credits  with  in- 
terest in  amounts  up  to  $4,300. 

Since  the  Veterans'  Affairs  home 
energy  loans  constitute  less  than  one- 
quarter  of  1  percent  of  the  outstand- 
ing loan  balance  of  the  veterans  home 
loan  program,  it  stretches  the  imagina- 
tion that  these  energy  loans  could  be 
considered  a  "principal  purpose"  of 
the  home  loan  program. 
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Many  of  you  may  find  programs  in 
3rour  own  State  similarly  affected.  Like 
Oregon's  veterans,  many  who  have 
made  energy  improvements  and  taken 
the  tax  credit  in  good  faith  may  soon 
find  themselves  victims  of  the  IRS 
unless  we  take  action  now. 

Clearly,  fvulher  legislative  clarifica- 
tion is  needed.  Our  bill  would  clarify 
the  law  and  allow  individuals  to  claim 
energy  tax  credits  for  energy  improve- 
ments made  with  subsidized  financing 
when  that  financing  is  not  the  sole  ob- 
jective of  the  program  and  constitutes 
a  small  fraction  of  program  funds. 

Energy  conservation  and  the  devel- 
opment of  renewable  resources  are  a 
vital  component  of  our  domestic 
energy  security  strategy.  Let  us  not 
forget  the  painful  lessons  learned 
during  the  oil  crises  of  1973  and  1979 
because  the  oil  market  now  appears  to 
be  slack. 

Energy  incentives,  like  the  Federal 
energy  tax  credit,  reduce  our  depend- 
ence upon  foreign  oil.  improve  our  na- 
tional security,  and  in  the  long  nm 
prevent  us  from  having  to  fund  an  ex- 
pensive military  buildup  in  the  Middle 
East  to  protect  our  oil  interests. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  lend  their 
support  to  this  bill  and  prevent  the 
IRS  from  perpetuating  an  unfair  ap- 
plication of  the  law  and  penalizing 
Americans  who  conserve  energy.* 


INDEXING— REPEAL  WILL  HURT 
THE  WORKERS  OF  AMERICA 


JMI 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OP  new  YORK 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  14,  1983 

•  Mr.  EJatfP.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  late 
July  1981.  the  American  people  took 
the  initiative  to  convince  their  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  that  they  wanted 
lower  taxes.  As  Prof.  Paul  Craig  Rob- 
erts points  out  in  today's  Wall  Street 
Journal,  indexing  the  income  tax  rates 
was  the  critical  difference  between  the 
President's  tax  cut  package  and  the 
Democratic  alternative. 

Professor  Roberts  points  out  that  in- 
dexing is  a  key  element  in  maintaining 
our  current  economic  recovery.  He 
presents  an  accurate  and  timely  dis- 
cussion of  the  critical  importance  of 
maintaining  this  change  in  our  tax 
policy.  He  demonstrates  how  all 
middle-class  families  would  suffer 
sharp  tax  increases  after  1985  if  index- 
ing were  repealed  and  inflation  is  only 
5  percent.  He  shows  that  the  economic 
theory  of  increasing  taxes  to  reduce 
the  deficit  has  failed.  In  fact,  tax  reve- 
nues are  up  as  a  result  of  the  portion 
of  the  tax  cut  enacted  thus  far. 

I  ijelieve  that  Professor  Roberts  cor- 
rectly and  clearly  presents  the  case  for 
maintaining  the  indexing  provision  for 
the  good  of  the  economy  and  for  the 
good  of  the  American  people.  I  there- 
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fore  ask  that  his  column  be  printed  in 
the  Record  so  that  all  of  our  col- 
leagues may  benefit  from  it. 

Today  the  Senate  Budget  Committee  Is 
scheduled  to  begin  plugging  in  the  revenue 
numbers  for  the  1984  budget  resolution.  By 
the  end  of  the  day  It  may  have  repealed  the 
Reagan  revolution. 

As  the  president  realized  in  1981  when  he 
took  his  case  for  his  tax  cut  to  the  American 
people,  the  Reagan  revolution  rests  on  the 
indexation  of  the  personal  income  tax  in 
order  to  prevent  inflation  from  pushing  tax- 
payers into  higher  brackets.  On  July  27, 
1981,  two  days  before  the  vote  on  the  tax 
bill,  Mr.  Reagan  unveiled  a  dramatic  chart 
on  national  television.  The  Democrats'  tax 
cut  was  better  "if  you  only  plan  to  live  two 
more  years."  Under  the  Democrats'  bill, 
taxes  would  begin  rising  again  in  1983  and 
by  1984  the  tax  cut  would  have  disappeared. 

In  contrast,  with  his  bill  the  president 
pledged  to  "get  your  taxes  down  and  keep 
them  down."  Mr.  Reagan's  chart  showed 
that  with  his  bill  income  tax  on  a  fixed 
amount  of  purchasing  power  would  fall 
until  1984  and  then  level  off.  Income  taxes 
could  not  rise  unless  real  income  rose. 

The  indexing  provision  made  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  bUls.  The  morning  of 
the  vote.  House  Speaker  Tip  O'Neill  de- 
clared: "We  are  experiencing  a  telephone 
blitz  like  this  nation  has  never  seen."  Forty- 
eight  Democrats  voted  with  the  Republi- 
cans to  give  the  president  and  the  American 
people  a  238-195  victory. 

By  close  of  business  today  the  median 
Income  family  is  likely  to  be  facing  a  strik- 
ing different  tax  future — one  exemplified  by 
a  second  chart.  The  reason  is  that  Sen.  Pete 
Domenici,  chairman  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee, is  not  a  fan  of  Indexing  and  is  intent  on 
adding  revenues  to  the  president's  budget  of 
an  amount  that  could  lead  to  repealing  the 
provision.  The  Budget  Committee  cannot 
write  the  tax  law,  but  it  can  give  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  a  revenue  figure  that  is 
otherwise  hard  to  realize. 

Without  the  Indexing  provision  the 
Reagan  revolution  registers  only  as  a  minor 
short-lived  dip  in  an  ever-escalating  tax 
burden.  If  the  third  year  (1983)  tax  cut  goes 
too,  as  House  Democrates  demand,  Ronald 
Reagan  might  as  well  not  have  proposed  to 
cut  taxes. 

With  such  a  threat  to  the  president's 
achievements  from  his  own  party  in  the 
Senate,  you  might  think  the  White  House 
would  be  busy  twisting  Budget  Committee 
arms.  So  far  there  is  no  sign  of  this. 

The  president's  economic  program  is  en- 
dangered because  his  tax  cut  has  been  mis- 
represented by  his  own  aids,  as  well  as  by 
his  opponents,  as  irresponsibly  large— so 
large  that  it  "has  eroded  the  tax  base,"  with 
the  result  being  large  deficits  for  the  next 
decade.  The  picture  of  the  president  painted 
in  the  press  is  one  of  well-meaning  man  who 
almost  destroyed  the  economy  with  massive 
tax  cuts.  Little  wonder  that  he  was  forced  to 
accept  last  August  the  repeal  of  most  of  his 
tax  cut  for  business  and  that  Congress  is 
now  threatening  to  repeal  the  bulk  of  the 
individual  tax  cut. 

It  is  a  shame  l)ecause  the  facts  are  on  the 
president's  side.  According  to  his  budget, 
tax  revenues  will  average  19.2  percent  of 
GNP  for  fiscal  years  1983-86,  higher  than 
the  18.9  percent  average  for  the  1970s  and 
the  18.6  percent  average  for  the  1960s. 
Moreover,  the  19.2  percent  figure  is  prob- 
ably an  understatement,  because  it  is  based 
on  a  forecast  that  does  not  forsee  much  of 
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an  economic  recovery— or  much  effort  to 
produce  one. 

Whereas  the  tax  base  has  not  been 
eroded,  the  president's  tax  cut  has.  Indeed, 
the  1981  tax  cut  is  only  a  "cut"  when  meas- 
ured against  the  rapidly  rising  tax  burden 
under  prior  law.  Table  1  shows  that  "the 
greatest  tax  cut  in  history"  is  an  Inadequate 
offset  to  bracket  creep  and  payroll  tax  in- 
creases. 

As  Table  2  shows,  all  middle-income  fami- 
lies will  experience  sharp  tax  increases  after 
1986  if  indexing  is  repealed  and  inflation  Is 
5  percent.  At  higher  rates  of  inflation  the 
tax  increases  would  be  larger.  At  a  zero  rate 
of  inflation  no  revenues  are  gained  by  re- 
pealing indexing,  which  should  tell  you 
something  about  the  prospects  for  inflation 
If  indexing  goes. 

TABLE  l.-TM  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  (-)  AFTER 
BRACKET  CREEP  AND  PAYROLL  TAX  INCREASES 


April  U,  1983 


IMW                     1981        1983        1985        1987 

815.000 
$25000     . 

146           41           80          106 

»M          _M         -17           -6 

$30,000 

3|7         -86         -M         -W 

$40.000 

520          56         168        321 

TABLE  2. 

-TAX  INCREASES  IF  INDEXING  IS  REPEALED 

tOM                     1985        1986        1987        1988 

$15,000 
$25,000 

..   ..        125         195         251         320 

$7           m           311           47S 

$30000 

...                     K           7M           <n           (.K 

$40.000 _ 

355          740        1,084        1,516 

In  a  sense  one  can  understand  the  Budget 
Committee's  position.  Without  automatic 
tax  increases  the  failure  to  control  spending 
leads  to  larger  budget  deficits.  The  indexing 
provision  puts  pressure  on  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee to  prevent  spending  from  growing 
faster  than  the  economy.  On  the  other 
hand  the  spending  constituencies  are  always 
demanding  more,  and  it  is  not  pleasant  to  be 
caught  between  a  rock  and  a  hard  place. 

Bad  economics  is  playing  a  role,  too.  Once 
again  the  Republicans  are  trying  to  fix  the 
budget  prior  to  fixing  the  economy.  The 
large  tax  increase  of  last  August  did  not 
narrow  the  deficit  projections  as  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  promised.  In- 
stead the  economy  worsened,  and  the  deficit 
projections  doubled. 

Many  Republicans  are  now  fooling  them- 
selves that  the  repeal  of  indexing  will  reas- 
sure the  financial  markets  that  the  deficits 
will  l>e  reduced.  This  is  supposed  to  allow  in- 
terest rates  to  fall  more,  thus  helping  the 
recovery.  However,  the  repeal  of  indexing 
cannot  appreciably  help  the  deficit  unless 
inflation  accelerates,  and  interest  rates  are 
unlikely  to  fall  in  the  face  of  rising  infla- 
tion. 

The  politics  of  the  issue  are  even  worse 
for  the  Republicans.  They  are  already  ac- 
cused of  favoring  the  rich,  'and  the  repeal  of 
indexing  will  hit  the  lower  income  earners 
the  hardest.  This  is  because  the  lower 
brackets  are  narrower  than  the  higher 
brackets.  Therefore,  Inflation  pushes  lower 
income  people  upward  more  rapidly 
through  the  brackets. 

The  Democrats  want  to  repeal  indexing, 
and  instead  of  doing  it  for  them,  the  Repub- 
licans should  fight.  The  fact  that  the  Demo- 
crats want  to  repeal  indexing  and  to  inflate 
is  the  best  issue  President  Reagan  has  for 
the  1984  campaign,  but  his  party  in  the 
Senate  is  about  to  take  it  away. 


The  repeal  of  indexing  can  raise  revenues 
only  by  wrecking  the  economy.  Consider 
something  important  like  the  competitive- 
ness of  American  labor.  Without  indexing  it 
takes  larger  wage  increases  to  keep  a  worker 
even  with  Inflation.  For  example,  without 
indexing  It  costs  an  auto  firm  about  $1.83  to 
give  a  worker  a  $1  cost-of-living  raise  alter 
payroll  and  federal,  state  and  local  income 
taxes.  With  indexing  it  costs  about  $1.45. 
The  corresponding  figure  in  Japan  is  $1.30. 

Last  year  the  Republicans  lost  the  tax 
fight  early  when  they  voted  for  a  budget 
resolution  that  provided  for  a  tax  Increase. 
When  the  tax  bill  itself  came  up,  they  were 
already  in  the  bag.  Party  leaders  told  them 
they  "couldn't  go  against  the  tax  increase 
now."  The  three-dollar  spending  cut  that 
they  were  supposed  to  get  for  every  dollar 
of  tax  increase  dwindled  away  to  almost 
nothing.  A  repeat  performance  and  the  Re- 
publicans will  have  made  Reagan  irrelevant, 
economic  recovery  or  not.* 


JOHN  SCALI  HONORED  FOR 
LIFETIME  ACHIEVEMENTS  IN 
JOURNALISM— A  TRIBUTE  TO 
EXCELLENCE 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF  HEW  YORK 
IW  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  14,  1983 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Sat- 
urday I  had  the  distinct  honor  and 
privilege  to  participate  in  a  national 
conference  which  was  designed  to  ex- 
amine ethnicity  and  the  media.  Jointly 
sponsored  by  the  Commission  for 
Social  Justice.  Order  of  the  Sons  of 
Italy  in  America  and  the  National  Ital- 
ian American  Foundation,  this  meet- 
ing brought  together— for  the  first 
time— a  number  of  respected  journal- 
ists, scholars,  commimity  leaders,  and 
ethnic  organizations  to  examine  the 
importance  of  the  positive  portrayal  of 
Italian  Americans  in  the  media. 

The  highlight  of  the  day-long  con- 
ference—which was  a  significant  suc- 
cess—was the  granting  of  the  first  life- 
time achievement  award  in  journalism 
to  '  ABC  senior  correspondent  John 
Scali.  John  not  only  has  distinguished 
himself  in  the  field  of  reporting  the 
news— but  has  also  been  a  newsmaker 
long  before  he  came  to  journalism,  as 
an  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations 
during  the  Cuban  missile  crisis.  He 
emulates  the  highest  levels  of  personal 
and  professional  accomplishment  and 
has  selflessly  given  of  his  time  and 
energy  to  a  numlier  of  causes  of  pro- 
found importance  to  Italian  Ameri- 
cans. 

I  would  like  to  place  John  Scali's  re- 
marks in  the  Record  so  that  we  all 
might  be  able  to  reflect  upon  his  ideas 
and  recognize  him  for  the  giant  that 
he  truly  is— and  will  continue  to  be. 

His  remarks  follow: 


Remarks  by  John  Scali,  ABC  Senior 
Correspondent 

I  am  honored  to  accept  this  award  for  life- 
time achievement  In  journalism.  But  in  so 
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doing  I  suggest  you  hold  off  the  goodbye 
festivities,  the  gold  watch,  the  fireworks  and 
color  ads  showing  that  happy,  retirement 
condominium  down  south.  Put  all  those 
thoughts  aside  because  I  want  It  known  I 
still  have  a  lot  of  living  to  do.  And,  God  and 
the  network  willing,  I  Intend  to  be  around  a 
long  time,  reporting,  analyzing  and  inter- 
preting the  news  and  trying  to  make  some 
sense  out  of  this  topsy  turvy  world. 

But  I  am  willing,  indeed  I  am  proud  to 
accept,  this  award  for  whatever  It  Is  1  have 
done  so  far  that  merits  the  praise  and  the 
generous  words  you  liave  been  so  kind  to 
shower  on  me  tonight. 

News  of  this  award  will  be  welcome  to  my 
fan  club.  Yes,  I  do  have  a  fan  club.  It  is  tiny 
but  active,  sometimes  In  a  Ijewilderlng  way. 
One  of  lU  members,  a  lady  in  Sumter,  S.C., 
to  whom  I  had  once  sent  an  autographed 
photograph  of  Ambassador  John  Scali  re- 
cently sent  it  back.  She  said  now  that  I  had 
returned  to  the  news  business  she  wanted 
an  autographed  picture  of  reporter  John 
Scali.  I  was  pleased  she  had  followed  my 
career  that  closely  imtll  I  noticed  the  pic- 
ture she  liad  sent  back  was  of  John  Chan- 
cellor. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  Commission  for  Social 
Justice,  the  Order  of  the  Sons  of  Italy  and 
the  National  Italian  American  Foundation 
for  organizing  this  unique  conference  and 
inviting  me  to  be  present.  As  I  sat  in  on  the 
workshops  today  I  was  deeply  impressed  by 
both  the  fervor  and  the  caliber  of  discus- 
sion. I  fo»md  many  of  the  comments  percep- 
tive, practical  and  promising. 

The  problem  we  discuss  tonight  is  not  a 
new  one.  It  is  deeply  Imbedded  In  the  very 
fabric  of  our  society.  To  illustrate  this 
point,  I  considered  for  a  wliile  opening  my 
remarks  with  the  same  words  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  used  back  in  1938  when  he  ad- 
dressed the  Daughters  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution. Fellow  immigrants  was  the  way 
President  Roosevelt  described  those  fine 
ladies  who  were  so  proud  of  how  far  back 
they  could  trace  their  American  heritage. 

But  I  felt  it  would  have  been  unfair  to 
compare  our  present  difficulties  with  that 
period  of  time,  when  antiforeign  discrimina- 
tion was  often  blatant,  pervasive,  often  a 
common  part  of  every  day  life.  Since  the 
day  when  President  Roosevelt  spoke  out,  I 
think  we  can  all  agree  there  has  been  sub- 
stantial progress  toward  the  goal  of  genuine 
equality  for  all  ethnic  groups  in  our  Nation. 
A  combination  of  factors  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  these  steps  forward— first  of 
all  leadership  of  fair-minded  men  and 
women  who  have  recognized  discrimination 
for  the  poison  it  is.  and  fought  for  genuine 
equality  of  all  ethnic  groups.  They  in  turn 
built  up  the  support  needed  for  the  array  of 
laws  banning  discrimination,  making  it  an 
offense  not  only  against  humanity  but  a 
crime  punishable  by  law. 

Lastly,  but  potentially  even  more  impor- 
tant-today, the  action  of  the  ethnic  groups 
in  protesting  and  even  denouncing  the  false 
or  distorted  Image  of  Italian  Americans  as 
they  appear  in  films,  television  and  in  print. 
But  the  progress  achieved  by  this  uncoor- 
dinated approach  has  been  uneven.  Some 
racial  and  religious  groupings  have  been  as- 
similated and  accepted  as  a  welcome  part  of 
mainstream  America  far  faster  than  others. 
I  think  generally  this  Is  true  of  most  Ameri- 
cans of  Italian  background. 

Americans  of  Italian  descent  now  can  be 
found  among  the  most  distinguished  citi- 
zens of  our  land— among  the  professions, 
the  doctors,  lawyers,  educators,  business- 
men, industrialists,  in  every  field  of  the  arts. 
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in  government  and  politics  on  the  national. 
State  and  local  levels. 

It  is  a  pretty  impressive  cross-section  of 
America  today  and  Italian  Americaiw  can  be 
proud  their  sons  and  daughters  not  only 
have  endured  and  survived  hardships  but 
they  have  excelled. 

I  think  we  Americans  of  Italian  descent 
who  have  achieved  some  modest  success, 
mostly  through  our  own  efforts,  owe  some 
obligation  to  those  who  come  after  us,  our 
children  and  their  children's  children  to 
make  their  path  a  little  easier. 

This  Is  why  I  am  here  tonight,  belatedly 
to  thank  those  early  Italian  Immigrants  and 
their  children  who  fought  the  good  fight. 
They  did  not  have  a  mayflower  pedigree  to 
bestow  upon  us  that  could  automatically 
open  doors  to  opportunity.  They  urged  us  to 
move  forward  despite  obstacles,  taught  us 
that  being  something  is  more  important 
ttian  having  something. 

Prank  Capra,  one  of  the  giants  of  Holly- 
wood directors,  recalled  this  past  Columbus 
Day  how,  as  a  boy  of  6,  he  came  to  the 
United  States  with  his  father  aboard  a  ship 
which  barely  survived  13  stormy  days.  Vivid- 
ly, he  remembered  how  his  father  hauled 
him  from  deep  in  the  hold  to  the  deck  of 
the  ship  when  they  finally  reached  the  Stat- 
ute of  Liberty.  With  the  others,  he  knelt  on 
the  deck  in  prayer  as  his  father  described 
the  Statute  of  Liberty  like  a  saint  that 
would  help  them  In  the  new  land. 

Capra  eventually  did  succeed  In  becoming 
perhaps  the  greatest  film  director  Holly- 
wood has  ever  known.  He  succeeded  because 
of  his  own  enormous  talent,  that  would  not 
be  denied,  his  unwillingness  to  allow  any- 
thing to  deter  him.  He  competed  and  he  ex- 
celled, surmounting  prejudice  and  discrlml- 
nations  so  many  Italians  confronted  in 
those  days. 

What  did  he  do  to  keep  alive  a  spirit  of 
Italy,  things  Italian,  in  his  home  while  his  : 
own  sons  were  growing  up  in  California? 
"Not  a  damn  thing,"  Capra  replied  when  he 
was  asked.  His  sons  were  not  interested  in 
being  reminded  of  their  father's  foreign 
background,  they  wanted  to  be  as  American 
as  any  of  their  friends.  They  wanted  to 
belong. 

Frank  Capra  felt  the  best  way  to  help  his 
two  sons  succeed  was  to  play  down  the  fact 
that  their  father  was  Italian,  so  they  could 
compete  on  equal  terms  with  others.  I  could 
not  help  but  contrast  this  with  wliat  the 
Hispanic  police  lieutenant  on  Hill  Street 
Blues,  Rene  Enriquez,  said  this  week  when 
he  was  asked  on  Good  Morning  America 
why  he  was  so  proud  to  have  a  feature  role 
in  this  splendid  series.  It  is  because  of  so 
many  Hispanic  people  watch  the  program, 
he  said.  "They  can  dream  and  think  the 
American  dream  is  possible  because  I  am 
part  of  it." 

These  two  conunents  I  think  speak  elo- 
quently of  how  times  have  changed,  how  fi- 
nally being  an  ethnic  today  can  sometimes 
help,  be  a  positive  force,  instead  of  a  handi- 
cap. In  their  young  lifetime,  my  three 
daughters  have  not  had  to  face  any  preju- 
dice they  can  remember. 

So  too,  I  believe,  can  there  be  a  change  for 
the  better  In  how  we  deal  with  the  problem 
of  negative  portrayals  of  Italian  Americans. 
The  days  of  resorting  to  writing  an  Indig- 
nant letter  to  the  editor  or  making  an  angry 
telephone  call  to  a  network,  are  now  outdat- 
ed and  Ineffective. 

If  further  changes  are  to  be  made,  there  is 
a  need  for  Informed,  rational  criticism, 
rather  than  emotional  tirades.  It  must  be 
made  clear  no  one  wishes  to  stultify  the  ere- 
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ative  process  or  to  Impinge  on  the  first 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  which 
guards  our  freedom  of  speech. 

The  approach  should  be,  I  believe,  that  of 
a  dignified  dialog.  A  few  dialogs  of  this 
nature  are  already  underway.  There  should 
be  more  where  each  side  discusses  his  views 
calmly  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation  not  con- 
frontation. Small,  knowledgeable  groups  can 
eventually  create  an  attitude  of  understand- 
ing and  trust  that  advances  each  toward  the 
goal  of  accuracy,  a  sensitivity  which  will 
serve  all  the  American  people. 

But,  If  we  are  to  move  with  a  quickening 
pace  toward  oiu-  goal,  there  is  one  essential 
Ingredient  we  must  bring  into  each  discus- 
sion, when  we  seek  to  right  a  wrong. 

Know  your  facts  when  you  speak,  not  Just 
generally,  partially,  or  superficially,  you 
must  know  as  much  in  detail  of  the  prob- 
lem, its  history,  its  future,  and  how  these  fit 
into  the  real  world  you  are  seeking  to 
change. 

Facts  some  times  are  elusive,  slippery 
little  devils.  But  you  can,  with  enough 
effort,  find  them  so  you  then  speak  on  equal 
terms  with  whomever  you  are  seeking  to 
convince.  But  we  must  recognize  that 
having  the  best  set  of  facts  doesn't  guaran- 
tee success. 

A  few  years  ago.  two  diplomats  I  know  set 
out  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  Friendship. 
They  succeeded  in  writing  most  of  it.  then 
got  hung  up  on  whether  a  particular  sen- 
tence should  end  in  a  semi-colon  or  a  period. 
For  four  days,  they  argued  back  and  forth, 
growing  more  and  more  exasperated.  Final- 
ly, they  decided  on  a  two  day  break. 

When  they  resumed,  the  diplomat  who 
had  been  insisiting  on  a  semi-colon,  said  he 
had  changed  his  mind  and  would  accept  the 
period.  The  other  diplomat  promptly  said: 
"No.  I  wont  accept  it."  In  the  past  four  days 
you've  been  such  a  nasty  so-and-so,  that  I've 
now  concluded  that  If  you're  giving  up  the 
semi-colon,  it  must  be  because  you're  plan- 
ning to  double  cross  me  in  some  other  way." 
The  other  exploded  and  walked  out  in  a 
huff  and  the  treaty  never  was  finished. 

We  must  beware  of  that  Idnd  of  dialog. 
Success  wUl  depend  on  continuing  goodwill 
on  both  sides,  especially  when  discussing 
the  most  sensitive  issues. 

Within  ABC.  and  I'm  sure  at  other  major 
networks,  there  already  is  in  place  a  corps 
of  trained  serious  men  and  women  who  deal 
with  problems  of  discrimination  and  predju- 
dice.  They  are  ready  to  listen  and  take  cor- 
rective action  when  necessary. 

Among  the  quiet  unofficial  changes  ABC 
has  put  into  practice,  for  example,  is  the 
fact  there  now  is  a  ban  on  the  use  of  the 
word  Bfafia.  And  if  you  notice,  the  gangsters 
that  get  on  the  air  at  ABC  don't  all  have 
Italian  names. 

Small  changes  to  be  sure  but  to  Americans 
of  Italian  descent  they  represent  a  slgnfi- 
cant  step  in  the  goal  of  building  a  positive 
image. 

As  one  who  has  traveled  and  reported 
from  some  70  countries.  I  know  first  hand  of 
the  power  of  American  television.  Virtually 
every  important  dramatic  series  appears  on 
foreign  television  screens,  the  voices  dublied 
in  the  local  language. 

Foreigners  learn  far  more  of  life  in  the 
UJS.  from  American  television  and  movies 
than  all  the  newspapers,  magazines,  books 
and  speeches  combined. 

It  was  an  eerie  feeling  last  week  for  my 
wife  and  I  to  watch  a  re-run  of  an  old  John 
Wayne  series  in  Rome  just  before  bedtime. 

The  scene  I'll  never  forget  is  when  John 
Wayne  is  leaving  the  saloon  and  as  he  opens 
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the  swinging  doora.  he  turns  and  calls  to  his 
sweetheart,  "CIAO.  Bambino." 

TUs  Is  why  as  we  say  CIAO  tonight  it  is 
important  to  remember  the  success  of  this 
meeting  on  the  Impact  of  American  televi- 
sion at  home,  depends  not  so  much  on  what 
was  said  here  today  but  on  the  follow  up  in 
the  months  ahead. 

If  the  spirit  of  unity  and  desire  for  acting 
I  saw  in  evidence  today  moves  us  to  greater, 
coordinated  effort,  we  can  one  day  say  we 
participated  In  an  historic  meeting.* 


ApHl  U,  1983 


April  U.  1983 


JOE  PECHMAN'S  ANNUAL 
MASTERPIECE 


HON.  BDLL  ALEXANDER 

or  ARKAIISAS 
IN  XB^  BOUSE  OP  REPRSSENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  14,  1983 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  are  a  number  of  durable  institu- 
tions in  this  country  that  are  famous 
to  every  American  schoolchild— the 
Congress,  the  White  House,  the  Su- 
preme Court,  the  Washington  Red- 
skins, to  name  just  four. 

Those  of  us  who  work  in  this  Capital 
City  can  name  another  institution 
that  deserves  considerable  fame  and 
respect  and  has  had,  in  its  own  way,  a 
measurable  impact  on  the  history  of 
our  times.  I  mean,  of  course,  the 
Brookings  Institution,  which  has  been 
providing  guidance  and  policy  options 
for  some  of  us  in  Govenunent  since 
1927.  One  of  the  most  valuable  Brook- 
ings services  in  recent  years  has  been 
the  series  called  setting  national  prior- 
ities wtiich,  under  the  astute  editor- 
ship of  Joseph  Pechman,  has  provided 
analysis  of  fiscal  and  budgetary  policy 
each  year  since  1970. 

Last  week  the  Washington  Post  re- 
viewed the  1984  edition  of  Mr.  Pech- 
man's  annual  masterpiece  and  found  it 
a  "reasoned  and  careful  road  map 
toward  a  solution"  in  this  time  of 
budgetary  crisis.  Having  recently  prof- 
ited from  a  study  of  this  volimie,  I 
wholly  concur,  and  1  would  commend 
the  volume  to  all  Americans  as  being, 
indeed,  what  the  Post  says  it  is;  an 
"Antidote  to  Pessimism." 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  April  6. 19831 
Am  AimooTE  TO  Pessimism 

Contemplating  the  huge  deficits  in  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  budget,  a  good  many  people 
in  Congress  seem  to  have  succumbed  to 
hopelessness.  If  the  deficits  projected  into 
the  future  are  so  large,  why  cast  unpopular 
votes  for  si>ending  cuts  that  can  make  only 
minor  differences?  If  the  deficits  are  out  of 
control,  why  get  yourself  Into  trouble  by 
struggling  with  them?  As  a  response  to  that 
Idnd  of  pessimism,  the  Brooldngs  Institu- 
tion's annual  study  of  the  budget  is  particu- 
larly valuable  this  year. 

The  Brookings  analysis  argues  that  the 
consequences  of  letting  the  deficits  run  are 
not  tolerable.  "E>eficlts  of  such  a  size  are  un- 
precedented since  the  Second  World  War." 
Joseph  A.  Pechman.  the  editor  of  the  book, 
writes,  "and  will  cause  serious,  painful  side 
effects."  The  analysis  provides  a  reasoned 
and  careful  road  map  toward  a  solution. 


On  the  central  question  of  defense  spend- 
ing, it  takes  the  position  that  the  Soviet 
military  buildup  Is  a  serious  challenge  to 
the  United  States,  and  requires  a  serious  re- 
sponse. William  W.  Kauf  mann.  who  contrib- 
utes a  chapter  on  the  military  programs, 
concludes  that  the  country  could  achieve  a 
stronger  defense  than  the  Pentagon  cur- 
rently proposes  at  somewhat  less  cost.  He 
asks,  for  example,  whether  it  is  useful  to  in- 
clude budget  allocations  for  a  protracted  nu- 
clear war.  He  observes  that  supplying  too 
many  highly  advanced  and  unfamiliar  weap- 
ons to  the  armed  forces  too  fast  may  reduce 
their  state  of  readiness  rather  than  improve 
it.  Mr.  Reagan  proposes  to  spend  $1,550  bil- 
lion tor  defense  over  the  next  five  years.  Mr. 
Kaufmann  suggests  that  the  figure  could  be 
safely  cut  by  about  $135  billion  while  actual- 
ly raising  the  country's  defense  capability 
beyond  the  level  that  the  Pentagon's  cur- 
rent plans  foresee. 

With  that  kind  of  limited  and  cautious  re- 
duction in  defense  spending,  the  budget's 
structural  deficit  could  be  eliminated  by  a 
tax  increase  that  rises  In  steps  to  bring  in 
about  $110  billion  a  year  by  1988.  That's  a 
large  Increase,  but  by  no  means  unrealistic. 
It  is  about  double  the  contingent  tax  in- 
crease to  which  Mr.  Reagan  has  already 
given  his  support. 

Eliminating  the  structural  deficit  does  not 
necessarily  mean  balancing  the  budget.  The 
structural  deficit  is  the  hypothetical  deficit 
that  the  government  would  nm  if  the  econ- 
omy were  running  well  and  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  were  down  to  6  percent.  It  is  now 
about  $155  billion,  and,  the  White  House 
calculates.  It  will  be  over  $300  billion  a  year 
by  1988  if  there's  no  change  in  the  present 
course.  That's  a  formula  for  very  high  inter- 
est rates,  very  high  unemployment  and  in- 
dustrial decline.  Changing  that  course  is  not 
only  necessary.  It  Is  also  possible,  the 
Brookings  analysts  have  demonstrated,  and 
it  is  possible  well  within  the  limits  set  by 
the  very  real  requirements  of  national  secu- 
rity. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  April  6. 1983] 

Brookings  Says  Reagan  Could  But  the 
Same  Security  for  Less 

(By  John  M.  Berry) 

The  government  could  buy  the  same  level 
of  national  security  as  could  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration's five-year  $1.55  trillion  de- 
fense program  for  $155  billion  less,  accord- 
ing to  the  Brookings  Institution's  tmnual 
study  of  the  federal  budget.  Portions  of  the 
study  were  released  yesterday. 

William  W.  Kaufman,  an  MIT  professor 
who  was  an  adviser  to  secretaries  of  defense 
in  every  administration  from  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy to  Jimmy  Carter  and  who  wrote  the 
defense  chapter,  said  that  the  Reagan  pro- 
gram is  "not  realistic"  and  questioned 
whether  it  is  "adequately  related  to  the 
dangers  that  may  lie  ahead  for  the  United 
States  and  Its  allies." 

But  Kaufman  also  raised  questions  about 
his  own  conclusions.  He  said  the  administra- 
tion probably  has  underestimated  the  cost 
of  its  planned  defense  procurement  by 
about  $28  billion  over  the  next  five  years, 
and  has  underestimated  the  cost  of  operat- 
ing and  maintaining  the  complex  new  weap- 
ons systems  by  a  far  larger  amount. 

To  maintain  the  new  weapons  in  a  state  of 
"high  readiness"  through  1988  could  require 
as  much  as  an  additional  $230  billion.  Kauf- 
man said. 

The  annual  volume,  called  "Setting  Na- 
tional Priorities:  The  1984  Budget."  urged 


Congress  to  enact  some  combination  of  de- 
fense and  non-defense  spending  cuts  and 
tax  Increases  to  reduce  future  budget  defi- 
cits. 

Economist  Joseph  A.  Pechman.  editor  of 
the  book,  warned  that  if  the  deficits  are  not 
lowered  once  the  current  economic  recovery 
is  well  under  way.  a  renewed  clash  between 
stimulative  fiscal  and  restrictive  monetary 
pohcy  could  mean  more  years  of  high  Inter- 
est rates  and  economic  stagnation. 

"This  is  the  major  economic  problem  we 
face."  Pechman  said.  "Unless  Congress  does 
something  about  the  budget  this  year,  we 
are  not  apt  to  have  a  satisfactory  economic 
performance  for  some  years  to  come." 

The  book  said.  "If  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  were  to  increase  the  money  supply 
enough  to  hold  down  interest  rates,  the 
deficits  would  generate  inflation.  If.  as 
seems  more  likely,  the  Federal  Reserve  re- 
fused to  accommodate  that  much  fiscal 
stimulus,  interest  rates  would  rise  sharply 
and  economic  recovery  would  be  retarded." 

In  the  longer  run.  the  failure  to  reduce 
deficits  will  mean  less  investment  by  busi- 
ness In  new  plants  and  equipment  and  less 
by  individuals  in  housing  because  the  gov- 
ernment will  be  using  a  large  portion  of 
total  national  savings  to  finance  the  deficits, 
the  book  said. 

In  the  defense  chapter,  Kaufman  pro- 
posed major  modifications  of  the  Reagan 
program,  which  he  termed  the  "hot-rod" 
version  of  the  Carter  defense  plan.  The  sug- 
gested changes,  which  would  save  $223  bil- 
lion In  new  obligatlonal  authority  and  $155 
billion  in  outlays  between  1984  and  1988  In- 
clude: 

Scrap  the  MX  missile  but  leave  research 
and  development  funds  available  for  a  new 
missile. 

Cancel  several  aircraft  programs,  includ- 
ing the  Bl  bomber,  the  F14  and  P15  fight- 
ers, the  C5B  transport,  and  the  AV8B  air 
support  aircraft. 

Cancel  construction  of  32  planned  Navy 
ships,  including  three  aircraft  carriers,  nine 
cruisers.  11  nuclear  attack  submarines  and 
nine  guided  missile  destroyers,  and  renova- 
tion of  two  battleships. 

Reduce  several  Army  programs,  including 
the  Ml  tank,  the  M2  armored  fighting  vehi- 
cle, the  AH84  attack  helicopter,  as  well  as 
the  Patriot  air  defense  program,  the  bipary 
chemical  munitions  program,  and  a  truck 
purchase  program. 

Reduce  programs  to  stockpUe  convention- 
al munitions. 
Freeze  military  manpower  at  1983  levels. 
Kaufman  criticized  as  not  realistic  and  un- 
necessarily costly  the  administration's  at- 
tempt to  create  the  ability  to  simultaneous- 
ly fight  a  protracted  nuclear  war.  to  esclate 
a  conventional  attack  in  one  part  of  the 
world  by  another  country  by  attacking  that 
country  or  one  of  its  allies  in  another  part 
of  the  world— called  horizontal  escalation, 
and  to  fight  a  conventional  conflict  of  in- 
definite length. 
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Peace  will  participate  in  drawing  na- 
tional attention  to  the  issue  by  con- 
vening hearings  in  Philadelphia  to 
consider  the  impact  of  military  ex- 
penditures on  people's  lives  and  on  the 
local  economy. 

As  an  early  cosponsor  of  House  Res- 
olution 46,  the  jobs  with  peace  resolu- 
tion initiated  by  Congressman  Dow  Ed- 
wards. I  know  that  conversion  to  a 
true  peacetime  economy  is  vital  to  the 
survival  of  our  country  and  our  world. 
Adding  steadily  to  the  arsenal  of  over- 
kill—while denying  decent  employ- 
ment, housing  and  public  services  to 
millions  of  Americans— is  a  cruel  dis- 
tortion of  our  Nation's  basic  princi- 
ples. 

Each  of  us  knows  of  immet  human 
needs  in  our  own  communities.  I  be- 
lieve that  each  of  us  should  know,  too, 
that  more  bombs  and  more  weapons 
have  no  real  relation  to  our  society's 
long-term  security. 

I  commend  all  of  the  people  who  are 
participating  in  various  Jobs  With 
Peace  Week  events.  Through  the  com- 
mitted efforts  of  concerned  citizens, 
this  country  can  at  last  pursue  en- 
lightened policies  leading  to  perma- 
nent peace  and  prosperity.* 


JOBS  WITH  PEACE  WEEK 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  GRAY  IH 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  AprU  14. 1983 
•  Mr.    GRAY.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    am 
pleased  to  join  in  the  observance  of 
Jobs  With  Peace  Week.  This  coming 
Saturday,    PhUadelphia    Jobs    With 


AMERICA  CAN  ORGANIZE  ITS 
RESOURCES  TO  BOLSTER 
TRADE 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

OF  ILLIMOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  14,  1983 


•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Joel  D.  Honigberg,  the  president  of  J. 
D.  Honigbert  &  Associates  and  the 
past  president  of  the  International 
Business  Council  MidAmerica.  recent- 
ly wrote  to  me  expressing  his  suport 
for  the  Export  Trading  Company  Act, 
which  was  signed  into  law  by  the 
President  in  October  of  last  year.  He 
enclosed  a  most  enlightening  article 
which  he  wrote  on  the  subject.  I  com- 
mend him  for  his  excellent  work  and 
call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  this 
most  informative  piece: 

Americans  have  always  cherished  the  tra- 
dition of  responding  to  a  national  challenge. 
In  peacetime  or  during  the  dark  days  of 
war.  It  Is  something  we  have  always  done 
well.  History  recounts  numerous  examples 
when  this  coimtry  has  organized  its  re- 
sources to  achieve  national  goals. 

Today,  American  business  faces,  perhaps, 
its  toughest  challenge  in  decades— survival 
in  a  fiercely  competitive  global  market.  At 
stake  is  the  economic  strength  of  our  coun- 
try and  the  prosperity  of  Its  people.  Some 
experts,  observing  the  devasting  invasion  of 
domestic  markets  by  foreign  competitors, 
claim  that  U.S.  executives  appear  helpless, 
rushing  to  react  to  developments  Instead  of 
directing  them;  that  as  a  result  American 
business  can  never  again  be  a  force  in  inter- 
national markets. 

A  challenge  of  this  magnitude  reminds  me 
of  the  missUe  gap  in  1957  when  the  Soviets 
launched  Sputnik.  If  we  could  generate  the 
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same  fervor  and  single-minded  determina- 
tion to  organize  our  trade  resources  and  im- 
prove our  competitive  position  in  foreign 
markets,  we  would  surely  avert  the  econom- 
ic crisis  which  is  predicted,  and  overcome 
the  debillUting  trade  deficits  this  country  . 
has  experienced  for  the  last  five  years. 

To  accept  the  inevitability  of  the  decline  . 
and  fall  of  VS.  prominence  in  world  trade 
circles  at  a  time  when  the  Congress  has  leg- 
islated the  Export  Trading  Company  Act 
and  the  Administration  has  moved  bristdy 
into  an  active  role  of  implementation,  is  to 
fly  in  the  face  of  hope. 

In  Long  Beach  Harbor  on  Oct.  8.  watching 
President  Reagan,  with  a  single  pen  stroke, 
sign  the  Export  Trading  Company  legisla- 
tion into  law.  I  became  acutely  aware  that 
the  months  and  years  of  committee  delib- 
eration, of  debate  and  compromise  bad  . 
ended. 

A  national  policy  had  been  unequivocally 
signaled  to  the  business  community  that . 
export  promotion  benefits  all  Americans, 
that  trade  is  a  worthwhile  activity. 

Standing  on  that  pier,  surrounded  by  the 
optimism  and  hope  that  so  many  share  for  ' 
what  this  bill  may  mean  to  the  future  of 
American  export  trade,  my  mind  was  al- 
ready on  the  practical  business  of  translat- 
ing rhetoric  Into  sensible  applications. 

The  law  is  revolutionary  In  the  sense  that 
besides  encouraging  all  forms  of  private 
business,  including  banlu,  to  act.  It  author- 
izes state  and  local  government  entities  and 
other  non-profit  organizations  to  form  or 
join  trading  companies. 

It  legally  designs  a  system  to  permit  the 
financial  resources  of  banks,  the  interna- 
tional expertise  of  multinational  companies, 
and  the  export  management  Industry,  to 
work  together  in  organizing  thousands  of 
small  and  medium-sized  companies  to  stake 
out  a  share  in  foreign  markets. 

The  many  new,  creative  combinations  of 
investment  capital,  export  product,  and  for- 
eign market  expertise  made  possible  by  this 
legislation  would  form  the  basis  for  strong 
trade  recovery. 

In  addition.  I  am  convinced  that  it  will 
transform  the  global  approach  of  many 
American  companies.  There  has  been  little 
change  in  foreign  business  strategy  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II.  Direct  foreign  in- 
vestment, joint  ventures  with  foreign  na- 
tionals, technology  transfer  and  licensing 
have  been  dominant  options. 

I  strongly  believe  that  the  American  busi- 
ness community  has  the  courage  to  accept 
this  challenge.  It  has  the  resiliency  to  adapt 
to  the  global  trade  realities  of  the  19806.  At 
a  time  when  the  pot  of  protectionism  is  boQ- 
tng  over.  President  Reagan's  appeal  to  the 
business  community  is  to  create  a  modem, 
viable  trading  company  system,  without  the 
benefit  of  federal  government  grants  or  sub- 
sidy, forged  from  the  provisions  contained 
in  the  Export  Trading  Company  Act  of 
1982. 

Unless  we  begin  to  make  a  stronger  show- 
ing in  overseas  markets,  we  may  not  have 
the  strength  to  stand  up  in  the  ring  later  to 
face  challengers.  If  the  possibility  exists 
that  an  international  trade  war  is  brewing, 
this  is  the  time  to  mobilize  our  resources  to 
bolster  America's  share  of  the  global 
market.* 


•t  II-  inoa 
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REFORM  OF  ICC  RAILROAD 
RATE  PRACTICES  URGENTLY 
NEEDED 


JMI 


HON.  NICK  JOE  RAHALL  n 

or  WBR  vncnriA 
IH  TBI  HOUSE  or  RSPRSSENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  14.  1983 

•  Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  this  body  the 
roguish  and  irresponsible  manner  in 
which  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission Is  implementing  provisions  of 
the  Staggers  Rail  Act  of  1980. 

During  our  consideration  of  this  rail- 
road reform  legislation,  I  and  others 
worked  to  strike  a  balance  between 
the  revenue  interests  of  the  railroads 
with  those  of  coal  and  other  captive 
shippers  by  maintaining  an  appropri- 
ate degree  of  rate  regulation.  Since  en- 
actment of  the  Staggers  Rail  Act,  I 
have  watched  as  the  Commission  con- 
sidered and  decided  how  to  interpret 
and  promulgate  key  provisions  of  the 
act.  I  have  repeatedly  called  for  con- 
gressional oversight  hearings  on  this 
process.  And,  I  have  issued  alerts  when 
I  felt  the  Commission  was  ignoring  the 
intent  of  the  law. 

However,  these  efforts  and  the 
intent  of  Congress  to  provide  captive 
shipper  protections,  have  been  for 
naught.  The  ICC  has  taken  a  cavalier 
attitude  toward  implementing  provi- 
sions of  the  act  meant  to  protect  cap- 
tive shippers  from  monopolistic  pric- 
ing practices  and  has  mounted  a  cam- 
paign to  administratively  deregulate 
rail  pricing  for  captive  traffic;  that 
traffic  which  lacks  viable  transporta- 
tion alternatives  and  is  captive  to  the 
railroads.  In  a  number  of  proceedings 
the  ICC  has  subverted  the  meaning  of 
market  dominance,  sanctioned  a  15 
percent  per  year  increase  above  infla- 
tion on  coal  movements,  has  deter- 
mined that  captive,  or  market  domi- 
lumt,  movements  may  be  made  to  pay 
for  other  less  profitable  traffic  carried 
by  the  railroads  and  has  exempted 
from  any  type  of  regulation  export 
coal  to  the  east,  gulf  and  west  coasts. 

To  the  detriment  of  coal  producers 
and  users  such  as  the  utility  industry 
which  purchases  about  80  percent  of 
all  coal  produced  and  depends  on  this 
coal  for  52  percent  of  Its  electrical  gen- 
eration, the  ICC's  various  and  sundry 
actions  have  lead  to: 

Unrealistic  and  illegal  definition  of 
rail  market  dominance  by  including 
product  and  geographic  competition, 
leaving  captive  shippers  with  little 
prospect  for  recourse  before  the  Com- 
mission; 

Adoption  of  a  cross-subsidization 
scheme  which  enables  a  carrier  to 
charge  a  disproportionate  amount  of 
its  fixed  costs  to  captive  shippers  so 
that  it  can  move  less  profitable  and 
more  competitive  traffic; 

A  ruling  that  rail  rates  on  coal  may 
increase  by  the  arbitrary  amount  of  15 
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percent  per  year  above  inflation  de- 
spite the  fact  that  Congress  in  the 
Staggers  Rail  Act  already  provided  for 
inflation-based  increases  and  a  zone  of 
rate  flexibility  which  allows  an  addi- 
tional 6  percent  per  year  increase; 

Unrealistic  definition  of  railroad  rev- 
enue adequacy  based  solely  on  the  cur- 
rent cost  of  capital,  despite  past  use  of 
other  relevant  tools  of  financial  analy- 
sis, which  has  resulted  in  the  determi- 
nation that  only  two  class  I  railroads 
are  revenue  adequate;  and 

Exemption  from  regulation  of  coal 
export  traffic  despite  the  fact  that 
U.S.  coal  is  already  15  to  20  percent 
more  expensive  on  the  world  market 
largely  due  to  transportation  costs. 

In  short,  the  ICC  has  declared  an 
open  season  on  capitive  coal  traffic. 
Already  faced  with  escalating  railroad 
transportation  costs— a  50-percent  in- 
crease over  the  past  3  years— coal  ship- 
pers and  the  electric  utility  and  export 
markets  they  serve  have  nothing  to 
look  forward  to  for  effective  relief 
from  oppressive  market  conditions.  At 
stake  is  the  basic  fabric  of  a  sound  na- 
tional energy  policy.  Over  65  percent 
of  all  coal  produced  is  transported  by 
rail  with  85  percent  of  this  amount 
captive  to  the  railroads.  Without  a 
doubt,  higher  transportation  costs  for 
electric  utilities  using  coal  to  generate 
over  52  percent  of  the  Nation's  elec- 
tricity will  be  passed  on  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

According  to  a  recent  study  conduct- 
ed by  the  National  Economic  Research 
Associates.  Inc.,  deregulated  rail  trans- 
portation rates  for  coal  would  be  any- 
where from  30  to  60  percent  higher 
than  regulated  rates.  In  1981,  the  rail- 
roads earned  about  $6  billion  in  reve- 
nues for  hauling  coal  with  coal  ac- 
counting for  27  percent  of  carloadings 
and  20  percent  of  gross  freight  reve- 
nues. Of  this  $6  billion,  electric  utili- 
ties paid  about  $4.7  billion.  The  NERA 
study  indicates  that  if  coal  rates  were 
deregulated  in  1981,  this  would  have 
translated  into  an  extra  delivered  coal 
cost  to  utilities  of  between  $1.4  to  $2.8 
billion,  by  1990,  an  extra  $2  to  $4  bil- 
lion. It  should  be  noted  that  currently 
on  the  average  30  percent  of  the  deliv- 
ered price  of  coal  to  a  utility  is  due  to 
railroad  transportation  costs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  this  is 
not  the  scenario  Congress  envisioned 
in  enacting  the  Staggers  Rail  Act  of 
1980.  The  act  was  intended  to  provide 
the  financial  mechanism  for  the  resto- 
ration, maintenance,  and  improvement 
of  the  rail  system.  The  shortage  of 
capital  to  invest  in  rail  plant  has  large- 
ly disappeared  and  the  major  coal- 
hauling  railroads  are  now  in  fact 
highly  profitable: 
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The  Staggers  Rail  Act  has  served  its 
purpose  with  respect  to  railroad  reve- 
nues. Now,  it  is  time  to  attend  to  an- 
other purpose  of  the  act,  that  of  pro- 
viding captive  shipper  protections. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  amend- 
ments to  title  49  which  will  accomplish 
this  task.  In  light  of  the  recent  deci- 
sions made  by  the  ICC— decisions 
which  run  roughshod  over  captive 
shippers— it  appears  it  is  time  to  clari- 
fy what  exactly  Is  meant  by  market 
dominance,  provide  commonsense 
business  standards  for  determining 
revenue  adequacy  and  insert  addition- 
al guidance  with  respect  to  developing 
standards  for  rail  rates.  In  no  way  do 
these  amendments  run  counter  to  the 
intent  of  the  Staggers  Rail  Act. 
Rather,  they  enhance  and  reinforce 
the  provisions  of  this  act  intended  to 
protect  captive  shippers. 

The  amendments  would  establish 
three  basic  tests  in  the  determination 
of  market  dominance.  As  in  current 
law,  making  a  showing  of  market 
dominance  is  a  prerequisite  for  the 
ICC  to  investigate  a  rate.  The  first  test 
is  the  revenue-to-variable  cost  ratios 
which  establish  the  threshold  for  ICC 
jurisdiction  over  rail  rates  contained  in 
the  Staggers  Rail  Act.  Second,  the 
Commission  would  consider  whether 
the  shipper  has  a  substantial  invest- 
ment in  railroad  related  plant  and 
equipment  and  third,  whether  70  per- 
cent or  more  of  a  specific  movement 
was  handled  by  the  rail  carrier.  The 
latter  two  tests  were  used  by  the  Com- 
mission prior  to  its  recent  proceeding 
on  market  dominance  in  which  it  de- 
cided to  include  both  product  and  geo- 
graphic competition  during  consider- 
ation of  the  presence  of  market  domi- 
nance. 

It  should  be  made  clear  that  the 
Staggers  Rail  Act  did  not  require  a 
change  in  approach  to  market  domi- 
nance and  in  fact  retained  the  defini- 
tion of  market  dominance  contained  in 
the  4-R  Act  (Railroad  Revitalization 
and  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1976). 
As  such,  market  dominance  is  defined 
as  "an  absence  of  effective  competi- 
tion from  other  carriers  or  modes  of 
transportation  for  the  traffic  or  move- 
ment to  which  a  rate  applies  •  •  •" 
The  Commission's  inclusion  of  product 
and  geographic  competition  went  far 
beyond  the  transportation  competition 
definition  of  market  dominance  pro- 
vided by  both  the  4-R  and  Staggers 
Acts.  As  such,  the  recent  Commission 
proceeding  did  not  reflect  any  direc- 
tives of  the  act  or  the  intent  of  the 


act.  but  rather  the  attitude  of  the 
present  members  of  the  ICC.  This  was 
confirmed  by  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  which— keeping  in  line  with 
its  ruling  in  the  1980  Coleto  Creek 
case— has  since  remanded  that  pro- 
ceeding because  of  the  inclusion  of  the 
product  and  geographic  competition 
factors. 

In  the  same  sense,  the  Staggers  Rail 
Act  did  not  require  the  ICC  to  rely 
solely  on  a  rate  of  return  on  invest- 
ment equal  to  the  current  cost  of  cap- 
ital in  determining  revenue  adequacy. 
As  it  did  with  market  dominance,  the 
act  retained  the  definition  of  revenue 
adequacy  established  in  the  4-R  Act. 
The  Staggers  Rail  Act,  rather,  placed 
emphasis  on  taking  into  consideration 
the  adequacy  of  a  carrier's  revenues  in 
determining  the  maximum  reasonable 
rate.  In  addition,  many  of  the  new  rate 
freedoms  contained  in  the  act  are  tied 
to  revenue  adequacy.  And,  the  act  said 
that  the  ICC  had  the  authority  to 
revise  its  standards  and  procedures  as 
necessary. 

The  Commission,  however,  took  that 
authority  and  substituted  as  the  sole 
measure  of  revenue  adequacy  a  rate  of 
return  on  net  investment  equal  to  the 
current   cost   of   capital.   Under   this 
standard,    almost   every    railroad— in- 
cluding those  thought  by  the  invest- 
ment   community    to    be    financially 
sound— are  considered  to  have  inad- 
equate revenues  and  it  is  primarily 
captive  shippers  the  railroads  look  to 
obtain  the  increased  revenues  they  are 
allowed  under  this  formula  to  achieve 
revenue  adequacy.  A  rate  of  return 
based  solely  on  the  current  cost  of  cap- 
ital   provides    for    an    unrealistically 
high  standard  since  much  of  the  rail- 
roads' investment  base  contained  prop- 
erty  that   Is   unproductive,   obsolete, 
and   inflated   by   capacity    exceeding 
current  market  needs.  Also,  due  to  the 
use  of  betterment  accounting,  the  rate 
of  return  for  the  railroad  industry  is 
understated  as  compared  to  returns 
for  other  industries  which  use  stand- 
ard depreciation  accounting.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  1981  tax  law  prohib- 
its the  railroads  from  using  better- 
ment accounting  for  tax  purposes. 

My  amendments  provide  guidance  to 
the  Commission  in  formulating  reve- 
nue adequacy  determinations  by  re- 
quiring the  use  of  standard  deprecia- 
tion accoimting  and  ratios  indicative 
of  financial  health  such  as  retimi  on 
investment  and  bond  ratings.  Prior  to 
the  ICC's  latest  proceeding  on  revenue 
adequacy,  it  was  relying  heavily  on 
such  financial  ratios. 

Finally,  the  amendments  contain  ad- 
ditional standards  for  determining 
whether  rail  rates  are  reasonable.  The 
Commission  would  have  to  consider 
the  relationship  of  the  rate  to  the  cost 
to  the  railroad  of  providing  the  service 
and  whether  the  traffic  involved  is 
being  required  to  pay  an  unreasonable 
share    of    the    carrier's    fixed    costs. 
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These  provisions  are  aimed  at  mitigat- 
ing cross-subsidization  and  serve  to 
further  the  intent  of  the  Long-Cannon 
amendment  to  the  Staggers  Rail  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  Members  who 
were  present  during  the  long  debate 
on  the  Staggers  RaU  Act  of  1980  will 
remember  efforts  to  address  excessive 
rates  for  all  commodities.  They  will  re- 
member the  other  body's  adoption  of 
the  Long-Cannon  amendment  and  the 
adoption  by  this  body  of  the  Eck- 
hardt-Rahall  amendment  and  the  sub- 
sequent compromise  Staggers-Rahall- 
Lee-Loeffler  amendment.  These  ac- 
tions evidenced  our  struggle  to  achieve 
a  balance  in  railroad  ratemaking.  It  is 
time  we  make  good  on  those  efforts. 

I  ask  that  a  section-by-section  analy- 
sis of  the  bill  and  the  bill  itself  be 
printed  following  these  remarks: 
Section-by-Sectiok  Amalysis 


Section  1:  Rail  transporUtion  policy.— 
States  that  competition  for  transportation 
services  Is  to  be  used  to  establish  reasonable 
rail  rates  and  that  rail  rates  on  captive  traf- 
fic must  be  kept  at  a  reasonable  level. 

Section  2:  Standards  for  rail  rates.— In 
making  a  determination  of  revenue  adequa- 
cy, the  ICC  must  take  into  consideration 
factors  such  as  the  relationship  of  the  rate 
to  the  cost  of  providing  service,  the  impact 
of  the  rate  on  the  attainment  of  national 
energy  goals  and  the  extent  of  additional 
revenues  required  for  the  carrier  to  achieve 
revenue  adequacy.  This  section  also  Imposes 
the  burden  of  proof  on  the  carrier  to  estab- 
lish the  reasonableness  of  a  railroad  rate 
where  the  rate  in  question  exceeds  190  per- 
cent of  variable  coste  in  conformity  with  the 
"Long-Cannon"  amendment  to  the  Staggers 
Rail  Act  of  1980. 

Section  3:  Rules  and  practices.— This  sec- 
tion requires  adherence  to  sound  business 
practices  and  procedures  in  considering 
whether  a  carrier  has  adequate  revenue 
such  as  ratios  indicative  of  financial  health 
(bond  ratings,  return  on  investment)  in  ad- 
dition to  having  the  ICC  use  standard  de- 
preciation accounting  practices  when  deter- 
mining depreciated  costs  In  the  investment 
base  for  purposes  of  computing  return  on 
investment. 

Section  4:  Rail  cost  adjustment  factor.- 
Simply  requires  the  ICC  to  consider  railroad 
productivity,  volume  and  output  mix  during 
its  compilation  of  the  Index  of  Railroad 
Costs. 

Section  5:  Market  Dominance.— This  sec- 
tion makes  it  clear  that  product  and  geo- 
graphic competition  are  not  to  be  consid- 
ered in  the  determination  of  market  domi- 
nance. It  places  into  law  the  standards  for 
determining  market  dominance  and  forbids 
the  ICC  from  exempting  from  regulation 
any  market  dominant  traffic  not  carried 
under  contract. 

Section  6:  Railroad  Accounting  Principles 
Board.— Simply  reauthorizes  the  Board 
which  was  created  by  the  Staggers  Rail  Act 
of  1980  but  never  funded. 

Section  7:  Requires  the  ICC  to  conclude  a 
proceeding  to  implement  these  amendments 
within  180  days  after  enactment. 
H.R. - 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion lOlOlad)  of  title  49.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  the 
demand  for  services"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
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thereof  "among  carriers  to  provide  trans- 
portation services". 

(b)  Section  10101a(6)  of  such  title  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(6)  to  maintain  reaaonable  rates  where 
there  is  an  absence  of  effective  competition   , 
as  defined  in  section  10709(a);" 

Sk.  2.  (a)  Section  10701a(bK2XB)  of  UUe 
49,  United  States  Code,  la  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(B)  The  rail  carrier  establishing  the  chal- 
lenged rate  shall  have  the  burden  of  proving 
that  such  rate  is  reasonable  If — 

"(1)  such  rate  is  greater  than  that  author- 
ized under  section  10707a  of  this  title  and 
the  Conunission  begins  an  investigation  pro- 
ceeding under  section  10707  of  this  title  to 
determine  whether  such  rate  is  reasonable; 
or 

"(11)  such  rate  results  in  a  revenue-vari- 
able cost  percentage  for  the  transportation 
to  which  the  rate  applies  that  is  equal  to  or 
greater  than  the  lesser  of  the  percentages 
described  In  cUuses  li)  and  (11)  of  section 
10707a(eX2KA)  of  this  title.". 

(b)  Section  10701a(bK2)  of  such  title  Is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sub- 
paragraph at  the  end  thereof: 

"(C)  The  rail  carrier  shall  have  the 
burden  of  going  forward  with  evidence  re- 
sponsive to  the  factors  set  forth  in  subpara- 
graphs (B)  and  (D)  of  paragraph  3  of  this 
subsection.". 

(c)  Section  10701a(bK3)  of  such  title  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  In  determining  whether  a  rate  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  is 
reasonable,  the  Commission  shall  consider, 
among  other  factors,  evidence  of  the  follow- 
ing— 

"(A)  the  relationship  of  the  rate  to  the 
cost  to  the  rail  carrier  of  providing  the  serv- 
ice; 

"(B)  whether  the  traffic  involved  is  being 
required  to  pay  an  unreasonable  share  of 
the  carrier's  fixed  costs: 

"(C)  the  impact  of  the  rate  on  the  attain- 
ment of  national  energy  goals:  and 

"(D)  the  extent  of  addiUonal  revenues,  if 
any.  required  by  the  carrier  in  order  to 
achieve  adequate  revenues  as  established  by 
the  Commission  under  section  10704(aK2)  of 
this  title,  while  taking  into  account  the  fac- 
tors described  in  section  10707a(eK2XC)  of 
this  title.". 

Sec.  3.  Section  10704(aM2)  of  tlUe  49, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
"(A)"  after  "(2)",  and  by  striking  all  that 
follows  the  first  sentence  and  inserting  the 
following  new  subparagraphs: 

"(B)  Such  standards  and  procedures  shall 
provide  for  consideration  of— 

"(1)  Indicators  of  financial  health  includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to  bond  ratings,  return 
on  investment,  return  on  shareholders' 
equity,  return  on  total  capitalization,  fixed 
charge  coverage,  debt-to-equity  ratio,  and 
operating  ratio; 
"(ii)  the  current  cost  of  equity  capital:  and 
"(111)  the  actual  cost  of  debt  capital  at  the 
time  such  debt  was  incurred. 

"(CKl)  In  computing  return  on  Invest- 
ment, the  Conmiission  shall  include  in  the 
investment  base  the  depreciated  original 
cost,  as  determined  by  standard  deprecia- 
tion accounting  practices,  of  only  those 
assets  which  are  used  and  useful  In  provid- 
ing railroad  transportation  service,  less  the 
amount  of  the  railroads'  deferred  tax  re- 
serves. 

"(ID  The  Commission  shall  commence 
within  60  days  of  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  a  rulemaking  proceeding  In  which 
the  burden  of  proof  shall  rest  upon  the  rail 
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curlers  to  detennine  for  each  of  the  Class  I 
railroads  the  extent  to  which  its  railroad 
assets  are  used  and  useful  in  providing  rail- 
road transportation  service.  The  Commis- 
sion shall  update  its  evaluation  of  each  rail 
carrier's  investment  base  each  year  in  con- 
nection with  its  annual  revenue  adequacy 
determination. 

"(ill)  Until  a  railroad's  investment  base 
has  been  properly  determined  in  accordance 
with  this  subparagraph,  the  Commission 
shall  consider  as  a  major  factor  in  its  reve- 
nue adequacy  determination  funds  flow 
analyses  projecting  the  extent  to  which 
available  funds  will  fulfill  its  fund  require- 
ments. 

"(D)  Revenue  levels  established  under  this 
paragraph  should— 

"(1)  provide  a  flow  of  net  income  plus  de- 
preciation adequate  to  support  prudent  cap- 
ital outlays,  assure  the  repayment  of  a  rea- 
sonable level  of  debt,  permit  the  raising  of 
needed  equity  capital,  and  cover  the  effects 
of  inflation:  and 

"(11)  attract  and  retain  capital  In  amounts 
adequate  to  provide  a  sound  transportation 
system  in  the  United  States. 

"(E)  The  Commission  shall  make  an  ade- 
quate and  continuing  effort  to  assist  those 
carriers  in  attaining  revenue  levels  pre- 
scribed in  this  paragraph,  recognizing,  how- 
ever, the  need  to  maintain  rates  at  reasona- 
ble levels  where  there  is  market  dominance 
as  defined  in  section  10709(a).". 

Sec.  4.  Section  10707a(aH2KB)  of  title  49. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
",  and  changes  in  railroad  productivity, 
volume  and  output  mix"  after  "labor"  in  the 
parenthetical  clause. 

Sbc.  5.  (a)  Section  10709(dK2)  of  title  49. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(2)  In  making  a  determination  under  this 
section,  the  Commission  shall  find  that  the 
rail  carrier  establishing  the  challenged  rate 
has  market  dominance  over  the  transporta- 
tion to  which  the  rate  applies  if— 

"(A)  the  rate  charged  results  in  a  revenue- 
variable  cost  percentage  for  such  transpor- 
tation that  is  more  than— 

"(1)  170  percent  during  the  period  begin- 
ning on  the  effective  date  of  this  paragraph 
and  ending  September  30,  1983; 

"(11)  175  percent  during  the  period  begin- 
ning October  1,  1983,  and  ending  September 
30. 1984:  and 

"(ill)  the  cost  recovery  percentage  during 
each  12-month  period  begitming  on  or  after 
October  1.  1984:  and  either 

"(B)  within  the  12-month  period  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  begiiuiing  of  such  deter- 
mination process,  more  than  70  percent  of 
the  transportation  to  which  the  challenged 
rate  applies  was  by  railroad:  or 

"(C)  a  shipper,  with  respect  to  the  trans- 
portation of  whose  property  the  challenged 
applies,  has  made  a  substantial  investment 
in  railroad  equipment  or  rail-related  plant 
which  prevents  or  makes  impracticable  the 
use  of  a  mode  of  another  rail  carrier  or 
transportation  other  than  railroads:  or 

"(D)  on  the  basis  of  other  factors  and  cir- 
cumstances there  Is  an  absence  of  effective 
competition  for  the  transportation  to  which 
the  rate  applies. 

For  purposes  of  clause  (ill)  of  subparagraph 
(A)  of  this  paragraph,  the  cost  recovery  per- 
centage shall  in  no  event  be  less  than  a  reve- 
nue-variable cost  percentage  of  170  percent 
or  more  than  a  revenue-variable  cost  pre- 
centage  of  180  percent.". 

(b)  Section  10709(d)  of  such  tiUe  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  the  following  new  paragraph 
at  the  end  thereof: 
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"(6)  No  person,  class  of  persons,  transac- 
tion, or  service  may  be  exempted  by  the 
Commission  under  section  1050S  of  this  title 
from  the  application  of  a  provision  of  this 
subtitle  with  respect  to  any  transportation 
unless  a  rail  carrier  is  determined  under  this 
section  not  to  have  market  dominance  over 
such  transportation,  unless  such  transporta- 
tion is  pursuant  to  a  contract  entered  into 
under  section  10713  of  this  title.". 

(c)  Section  10709  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  subsection  at 
the  end  thereof: 

"(e)  In  determining  the  existence  or  ab- 
sence of  effective  competition  for  purposes 
of  this  section,  the  Commission  shall  consid- 
er only  transportation  competition  for 
movement  of  the  same  commodity  from  the 
same  point  of  origin  to  the  same  destina- 
tion.". 

Sec.  6.  Section  11161(f)  of  tiUe  49.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)  The  members  of  the  Board  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Comptroller  General 
within  120  days  after  the  enactment  of  this 
subsection.  The  Board  shall  cease  to  exist 
three  years  after  its  members  have  been  ap- 
pointed.". 

Sec.  7.  Except  as  otherwise  provided,  the 
Commission  shall  conclude  a  proceeding  to 
establish  procedures  for  the  implementation 
of  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act  within 
180  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.* 


April  U,  1983 


AMERICAN  GATHERING  OP 
JEWISH  HOLOCAUST  SURVIVORS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  McKERNAN,  JR. 

or  IfAIITE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday,  April  7,  1983 

•  Mr.  McKERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  honor  that  I  join  my  col- 
leagues in  rising  to  recognize  an  event 
that  is  taking  place  in  Washington: 
The  American  Gathering  of  Jewish 
HoI(x:aust  Survivors.  Between  April  11 
and  14.  the  Nation's  Capital  is  hosting 
a  gathering  of  over  12,000  survivors  of 
the  Holocaust  and  their  families.  This 
week  was  chosen  for  the  reimion  be- 
cause, according  to  the  Jewish  calen- 
dar, it  coincides  with  the  40th  anniver- 
sary of  the  uprising  of  the  Warsaw 
Ghetto. 

One  clear  purpose  of  the  gathering 
is  to  mourn  and  to  remember.  When 
we  pay  homage  to  those  who  perished, 
and  when  we  keep  alive  our  recollec- 
tion of  the  horror  and  destruction,  we 
remain  vigilant  in  our  respect  for  the 
rights  and  sanctity  of  the  human 
being. 

But  another  purpose  of  this  event  is 
to  celebrate.  Holocaust  survivors  are 
Joining  together  to  share  a  celebration 
of  the  life  they  have  found  in  this 
country.  Today,  second  and  third  gen- 
erations carry  on.  their  very  existence 
witnessing  the  indestructible  spirit  of 
the  Jewish  people. 

And  in  remembering  those  who  died, 
we  also  remember  their  lives.  Many 
tales  of  the  victims  survive.  We  know 
of  Emanuel  Ringelblum  who  organized 


a  historical  society  in  the  Warsaw 
Ghetto  so  that  even  if  he  and  the 
ghetto  perished,  their  testimony 
would  remain.  Mordecai  Anielevitch 
and  his  compatriots  understood  that 
although  they  lacked  the  freedom  to 
avoid  death,  they  still  had  the  choice 
of  what  statement  to  make  by  their 
death.  Challenging  the  might  of  the 
many,  they  commenced  their  resist- 
ance on  the  second  night  of  Passover— 
the  festival  of  freedom— and  withstood 
the  German  Army  longer  than  did  the 
armies  of  France  and  Belgium  com- 
bined. 

Whoever  kills  a  person  shatters  an 
entire  world.  In  the  Jewish  HolcK»ust, 
6  million  worlds  were  shattered— men, 
women,  and  children  were  lost,  along 
with  their  descendants  for  all  genera- 
tions. The  event  that  is  taking  place 
this  week,  however,  is  an  amazing  cele- 
bration of  the  vital  force  of  the  Jewish 
people.  This  gathering  is  in  many  ways 
a  victory— the  Hol(x:aust  sought  not 
only  to  exterminate  all  of  the  Jews  in 
the  world,  but  to  erase  even  the 
memory  of  their  existence.  The  Nazi 
crime  is  thwarted  by  collective 
memory.  The  survivors  who  have 
gathered  together  show  a  profoimd, 
yet  intuitive  decision  to  answer  death 
by  affirming  life,  by  creating  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  indeed  honored  to 
Join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to 
the  American  Gathering  of  Jewish 
Holocaust  Survivors.  I  know  that  I  add 
my  voi(%  to  an  event  that  will  be  heard 
around  the  world.* 


FEDERAL-STATE  JOINT  BOARD 
PROCEEDING 


HON.  ALBERT  GORE,  JR. 

OF  TENHESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  14,  1983 

•  Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
marks  another  important  step  in  the 
evolution  of  our  Nation's  tele<x>m- 
mujiications  policy  as  the  Federal/ 
State  Joint  Board  meets  to  continue 
the  process  of  restructuring  the  tele- 
phone industry.  I  am  deeply  concerned 
that  the  changes  in  the  separations 
and  settlements  process  involved  in 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion's access  charge  decision  and  the 
pending  Federal/State  Joint  Board 
proceeding  will  have  a  severe  impact 
on  universal  telephone  service  at  rea- 
sonable rates. 

As  you  recall,  the  House  Energy  and 
Conmierce  Committee  spent  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  time  over  the  past  6 
years  drafting  teleconmiunications  leg- 
islation. Much  of  our  effort  was  incor- 
porated in  the  outline  of  the  Modified 
Final  Judgment  of  the  Divestiture  of 
AT&T  as  proposed  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  However,  the  provi- 
sions dealing  with  the  tens  of  millions 
of  rural  Americans  and  those  in  high- 
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cost  urban  areas  have  not  been  suffi- 
ciently defined  to  assure  that  rates 
will  not  dramatically  increase. 

The  House  Telecommunications 
Committee  wrestled  with  this  issue  a 
few  years  ago  in  H.R.  6121  and  5158. 
At  my  recommendation  we  devised  a 
rural  safety  net  for  rate  increases 
pegged  at  110  percent  of  the  national 
average  for  comparable  services. 
Beyond  that  amount  a  national  pool 
would  provide  revenues  to  keep  rural 
rates  reasonable. 

The  access  charge  plan  follows  some 
of  our  recommendations.  It  creates  a 
universal  service  fund  (USP)  to  pro- 
vide revenues  to  rural  areas  and  other 
high  cost  areas  to  prevent  undue  rate 
increases.  However  it  does  not  specifi- 
cally accept  our  benchmark  in  1984  of 
rural  rates  going  on  higher  than  110 
percent  of  national  rates.  It  assesses  a 
flat  monthly  charge  on  residential  and 
on  business  users.  Over  7  years  these 
monthly  rates  will  increase  to  $7  on  a 
national  average,  and  will  be  propor- 
tionately more  for  high-cost  rural 
areas.  This  will  recover  the  full 
amount  of  the  joint  and  common  costs 
or  nontraffic  sensitive  costs— for  the 
local  telephone  loop  between  user  and 
central  switching  office. 

The  FCC  plan  left  for  the  Federal/ 
State  Joint  Board  the  decision  on  how 
much  of  the  joint  and  common  costs— 
the  traditional  separations  process- 
will  be  allocated  between  local  and 
long-distance  revenue  requirements. 
The  effort  to  switch  common  costs 
from  the  long  distance  carriers— 
AT&T,  MCI,  Sprint.  ITT.  et  cetera, 
who  want  to  change  lower  toll  rates  to 
heavy  business  and  residential  users. 
The  burden  of  making  up  these  cost 
shifts  are  falling  on  small  business  and 
most  residential  users. 

Congress  has  clearly  mandated  in 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  that 
the  FCC  "make  available,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States  a  rapid  efficient,  nation- 
wide, and  worldwide  wire  and  radio 
communications  service  with  adequate 
facilities  at  reasonable  charges.  •  •  •  " 
Unless  the  FCC  carefully  structures 
the  access  charge  scheme's  USF  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  Federal/State 
Joint  Board,  universal  service  at  rea- 
sonble  rates  will  be  in  Jeopardy. 

Therefore,  I  urge  the  Joint  Board  to 
include  all  the  nontraffic  sensitive 
local  loop  costs  in  the  high-cost  factor 
designed  to  prevent  rural  subscribers 
from  paying  disproportionately  high 
access  charges.  The  high-cost  factor 
will  be  recovered  in  charges  to  inter- 
state, or  long  distance,  carriers  under 
the  universal  service  fimd  mechanism. 
If  the  FCC  incorporates  my  110  per- 
cent rural  rate  safety  net  in  the  for- 
mula it  would  keep  rural  rate  increases 
at  no  more  than  110  percent  of  the  na- 
tional average.  Since  the  amount  of 
money  required  to  keep  rural  rates 
comparable  with  other  areas  is  only 
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about  m  percent  of  the  total  tele- 
phone industry  revenues,  no  one  will 
be  significantly  Impacted.  It  can  be 
collected  from  customers  of  long-dis- 
tance carriers. 

After  decades  of  neglect  between  the 
two  world  wars  the  congressional 
policy  of  universal  telephone  service  is 
now  nearly  a  reality.  Everyone  bene- 
fits from  the  integrated  national  tele- 
phone network,  both  the  business  and 
private  sector.  The  FCC  should  not 
adopt  a  Joint  Board  proposal  imless  it 
is  assured  that  universal  service  at  rea- 
sonable rates  will  be  continued.  We  in 
Congress  cannot  shirk  our  responsibil- 
ity to  our  constituents  and  must 
assure  that  sound  national  telecom- 
munications policy  will  be  continued 
which  will  benefit  all  Americans  and 
not  just  the  affluent  business  and  resi- 
dential users.* 


HOW  TO  DEAL  WITH  WTTH- 
HOLDINO  ON  INTEREST  AND 
DIVIDENDS 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

or  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  14, 1983 

•  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  recently  came  across  an  article  in 
Money  magazine  that  contained  infor- 
mation that  will  be  helpful  to  many  of 
our  constituents  who  will  have  taxes 
withheld  from  their  Interest  and  divi- 
dend Income. 

The  article  addresses  such  issues  as 
filing  exemption  forms  and  adjusting 
estimated  taxes  to  compensate  for 
withholding. 

The  article  follows: 

New  WrrHHOLDiHO  Tactics 

E)espite  the  repeal  campaign  waged  by 
bankers,  withholding  for  taxes  of  10%  of 
your  interest  and  dividends  is  likely  to  begin 
July  1.  The  new  law  will  be  felt  by  almost 
everyone  who  has  savings  or  investments. 
You  won't  owe  any  more  taxes  in  the  end, 
of  course,  but  you  will  lose  a  little  yield  on 
your  savings  because  the  IRS  will  be  taking 
out  money  that  otherwise  would  have  been 
compounding  interest.  More  important,  if 
you  collect  a  lot  of  dividends  or  interest, 
your  withholding  may  be  large  enough  to 
raise  tax-planning  considerations.  For  in- 
stance: 

You  may  want  to  adjust  your  withholding 
allowances  at  work.  The  new  W-4  certifi- 
cates let  you  reduce  the  tax  withholding  on 
your  pay  by  the  amount  you  expect  to  be 
withheld  on  your  Interest  and  dividends. 

If  you  file  quarterly  estimated  tax  pay- 
ments and  will  have  dividends  and  interest 
withheld  after  June  30.  you  can  lower  each 
quarterly  payment  beginning  April  15  by 
25%  of  your  total  anticipated  withholdings 
in  1983,  according  to  Albert  Ellentuck,  na- 
tional tax  partner  for  the  accounting  firm 
of  Laventhol  &,  Horwath. 

You  no  longer  will  need  to  file  quarterly 
estimated  tax  payments  after  June  15  if  the 
amount  withheld  from  your  dividends  and 
Interest  plus  that  taken  out  of  your  pay- 
check comes  within  $300  of  your  tax  bill  for 
the  year.  The  lower  your  tax  bracket,  the 
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more  likely  you  will  be  able  to  avoid  esti- 
mated payments. 

If  you  won't  be  subject  to  the  new  wlth- 
holdkig  taxes,  be  sure  to  file  an  exemption 
certificate  with  every  source  of  your  interest 
or  dividends.  You're  exempt  if  you  will  pay 
$600  or  less  In  income  taxes  for  1982  ($1,000 
for  married  couples  filing  Jointly)  or,  if 
you're  65  or  older,  your  1982  tax  bill  wlU  not 
exceed  $1,500  ($2,500  for  married  couples). 
You  also  may  need  to  complete  an  exemp- 
tion certificate  if  you  own  utility  stock  that 
qualifies  for  the  special  tax  exclusion  for  re- 
Invested  stock  dividends.  If  you  are  taking 
the  deduction  on  your  tax  return  and 
haven't  received  an  exemption  form  from 
the  utility  by  Ma?,  call  and  ask  for  one. 

If  you  will  earn  less  than  $150  in  Interest 
in  a  savings  account,  NOW  account  or  mon- 
eymarket  account,  tell  your  banker  you 
want  that  money  to  be  exempt  from  with- 
holding. He  doesn't  have  to  grant  the  ex- 
emption, but  he  probably  will  after  you  fill 
out  an  exemption  certificate.  You  may  be 
tempted  to  divide  your  accoimt  into  several 
smaller  ones  to  keep  your  earnings  from 
every  one  of  them  below  the  $150  cutoff, 
but  for  most  people  that's  hardly  worth  the 
time  and  trouble.  Withholding  on  $10,000  in 
a  money-market  account  earning  9  percent 
would,  at  most,  cut  your  net  aimual  yield 
from  $900  to  $895. 

If  you  have  more  than  one  account  at  a 
bank,  suggests  Sam  Starr,  a  Washington. 
D.C.,  tax  manager  with  the  accounting  firm 
of  Coopers  &  Lybrand,  try  to  work  out  an 
arrangement  so  withholdtog  taxes  will  be 
talien  out  of  your  checking  account.  That 
way  you  won't  lose  any  yield  on  your  inter- 
est-bearing accounts. 

Instead  of  spreading  out  your  withhold- 
ings over  the  year,  ask  your  banker  to  take 
them  all  at  once,  on  Dec.  31.  Unlike  money- 
market  funds,  banks  have  the  option  to  do 
just  that,  and  a  lump-sum  withdrawal  allows 
your  savings  accounts  to  work  for  you 
throughout  the  year.* 


MAJOR  CONCERNS  OP 
AMERICA'S  WOMEN 


HON.  GERALDINE  A.  FERRARO 

OF  NEW  TOHK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  AprU  14,  1983 
•  Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  11,  I  had  the  honor  of  sharing 
the  dais  at  the  luncheon  of  New  York 
Women  in  Communications  with  the 
senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
Edward  M.  Kennedy. 

The  event  brought  together  some  of 
the  most  Influential  and  distinguished 
women  in  journalism,  literature,  and 
communications.  We  were  all  galva- 
nized by  Senator  Kennedy's  excellent 
speech  in  which  he  forcefully  and  ef-. 
fectively  linked  the  major  concerns  of 
America's  women— a  secure  peace  and 
a  fair  economy— which  provides  equal 
opportunity    to    Americans    of    both 

SCX6S. 

I  would  like  to  share  the  Senator's 

speech  with  my  colleagues: 

Address  of  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy 

I  want  to  thank  Jeannine  Etowling  for 

that  warm  introduction,  and  to  say  how 

grateful  I  am  to  be  here  today  and  for  her 
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tireless  effort  In  making  this  luncheon  a 
success. 

And  I  also  want  to  acknowledge  two 
others  whose  leadership  in  the  New  York 
chapter  has  contributed  so  much  to  the  suc- 
cess of  Women  in  Communications  here  and 
across  the  country— your  President,  Carolyn 
Carter,  and  your  Presldent-Elect  Madeline 
Amgott. 

And  I  am  honored  to  share  this  dais  with 
one  of  the  finest  representatives  that 
Queens  has  ever  sent  to  Washington,  the 
very  able  and  highly  respected  Congress- 
woman  from  this  city,  Qeraldlne  Perraro. 

I  also  want  to  commend  another  leader 
who  has  done  so  much  to  advance  the  cause 
of  women  here,  a  key  adviser  to  Ed  Koch, 
the  Chair  of  the  New  York  City  Commission 
on  the  Status  of  Women,  Marcella  Maxwell. 

This  truly  is  an  extraordinary  occasion, 
because  of  the  excellence  and  high  achieve- 
ment of  this  year's  awsu-d  recipients: 

Maya  Angelou  is  one  of  the  most  sensitive 
and  perceptive  authors  of  our  time. 

Kay  Koplovitz  Is  creating  the  new  frontier 
of  cable  that  is  already  transforming  sports 
and  television. 

Patricia  Martin  and  Charlotte  Kelly  Veal 
are  among  the  most  respected  advertising 
leaders  in  the  nation,  and  they  have  pio- 
neered the  expanding  role  of  women  in  the 
industry. 

And  I  suspect  that  we  would  all  be  better 
off  today  if  Donald  Regan  were  writing  col- 
umns for  Newsweek— and  Jane  Bryant 
Quinn  were  making  economic  policy  for  the 
nation. 

And  then  there's  Mary  McGrory,  a  friend 
arid  critic  whose  Pulitzer  Prize  wiiming  col- 
umns are  renowned  for  both  eloquence  and 
insight,  and  who  more  than  any  other 
writer  is  the  conscience  of  Washington  on 
the  great  issues  of  our  time. 

I  have  come  to  speak  with  you  today 
about  the  continuing  struggle  for  the  full 
economic  rights  of  women. 

But  first  I  want  to  discuss  a  separate  issue 
that  women  have  done  so  much  to  bring  to 
the  forefront  of  national  and  international 
debate.  It  is  an  issue  that  cuts  across  every 
line  of  party,  philosophy  and  region  in 
America.  It  is  the  most  fundamental  issue  of 
our  time,  and  the  greatest  issue  of  all  time— 
the  prevention  of  nuclear  war. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the  course  of 
arms  escalation  on  which  the  present  ad- 
ministration has  embarked.  We  cannot,  and 
we  must  not,  continue  to  play  this  endless 
game  of  nuclear  poker  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  in  a  contest  where  the  mounting 
piles  of  bargaining  chips  are  measured  in 
MX  missiles,  and  where  the  slightest  miscal- 
culation may  bring  megadeaths  not  only  to 
the  peoples  of  our  two  nations  but  perhaps 
to  all  the  earth. 

It  is  neither  sensible  statesmanship  nor 
constructive  negotiating  strategy  for  the 
two  great  superpowers  to  posture  against 
each  other  across  the  nuclear  divide,  and  to 
abuse  the  language  of  fair  debate  with  the 
rhetoric  of  heedless  invective  and  needless 
confrontation.  There  is  no  morality  in  the 
mushroom  cloud;  the  silent  black  radioac- 
tive rain  will  fall  equally  on  the  Just  and  the 
unjust;  and  the  world  that  is  left  in  the 
ashes  of  Armageddon  will  little  note  nor 
long  remember  which  was  the  evU  empire. 

Women  and  men  in  growing  numbers 
across  the  country  have  come  to  understand 
that  there  must  be  a  better  way.  But  women 
have  always  had  a  special  role  in  the  great 
peace  movements  across  the  generations. 
For  by  heritage  and  history,  women  have 
been  the  true  pioneers  in  the  search  for  al- 
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tematlves  to  war.  In  this  century,  from  Jane 
Addams  before  World  War  I,  to  Randall 
Forsberg  and  Helen  Caldlcott  in  the  1980's, 
women  have  often  found  themselves  shut 
out  of  the  political  process.  But  they  have 
fashioned  other  effective  ways  to  press  their 
human  and  humane  perspective— and  to 
gain  a  higher  priority  for  the  lives  of  sons 
and  husbands,  friends  and  families  and 
fellow  citizens. 

The  peace  movement  today  is  neither  pac- 
ifist nor  unilateralist.  The  vast  majority  of 
women  in  many  lands  who  demonstrate  for 
peace  are  not  denying  that  their  nations 
will  ever  fight;  they  have  always  recognized 
that  relentless  militarism  must  be  met  with 
a  military  response.  Many  who  marched  for 
peace  in  Vietnam  also  became  Gold  Star 
Mothers.  But  before  accepting  the  inevita- 
bility of  war,  they  have  insisted  that  we 
must  truly  explore  all  the  possibilities  of 
peace. 

That  tradition  of  leadership  in  the  search 
for  peace  has  a  special  relevance  today.  In- 
stead of  launching  a  new  arms  race  into 
outer  space,  instead  of  seeking  only  to 
manage  the  escalation  of  superpower  com- 
petition to  higher  and  higher  levels  of 
danger  and  Instability  let  us  strive  instead 
to  stop  the  nuclear  arms  race  now,  once  and 
for  all  time.  That  is  why  I  favor  an  immedi- 
ate agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  for  a  mutual,  compre- 
hensive, and  verifiable  freeze  on  the  produc- 
tion, testing  and  deployment  or  nuclear 
weapons,  followed  by  deep  reductions  in  the 
arsenals  on  both  sides.  The  people  of  this 
country  deserve  a  national  leadership  with  a 
sincere  commitment  to  genuine  arms  con- 
trol. This  administration  should  spend  less 
time  preparing  for  nuclear  wtu-,  and  more 
time  preventing  one.  And  if  the  government 
does  not  heed  that  message,  then  the  people 
will  change  the  government. 

There  is  another  great  enterprise  before 
us  here  at  home.  Second  only  to  the  chal- 
lenge of  nuclear  peace  is  the  difficult  strug- 
gle we  face  on  many  fronts  to  revive  our 
economy  and  return  America  to  the  historic 
path  of  economic  progress  and  social  Justice. 

Our  first  priority  must  be  to  turn  the  cap- 
sized economy  rightside  up,  to  put  unem- 
ployed men  and  women  back  to  work,  and  to 
ciurb  the  wasteful  surge  in  military  spend- 
ing. 

A  sound  economy  is  the  greatest  social 
program  America  ever  had;  and  so  our  goal 
today  must  be  to  do  all  we  can  to  assure 
that  the  present  upturn  becomes  a  broad 
and  a  lasting  recovery  from  this  worst  of  all 
recessions  in  the  post-war  ear.  And  in  our 
platform,  a  key  plank  with  growing  biparti- 
san support  in  Congress  is  a  new  and  higher 
priority  for  a  comprehensive  plan  to  secure 
the  full  economic  rights  of  women. 

The  centerpiece  of  that  effort  is  still  the 
fundamental  goal  for  which  millions  of 
Americans  of  both  sexes  have  struggled  for 
so  long— the  Equal  Rights  Amendment.  The 
effort  begins  again  this  Spring  in  earnest, 
and  this  time  it  will  be  won— not  Just  be- 
cause we  will  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment 
in  Congress,  but  because  we  will  not  rest 
until  E.R.A.  is  ratified  in  the  states.  I  pledge 
to  you  that  I  will  speak  out  on  this  issue 
again  and  again,  until  the  constitution  at 
long  last  holds  this  truth  to  be  self-evi- 
dent—that not  only  all  men,  but  all  people, 
are  created  equal. 

I  am  optimistic  that  we  will  send  E.R.A.  to 
the  states  before  Congress  adjourns  next 
year.  It  is  not  too  soon,  therefore,  to  begin 
planning  for  the  ratification  campaign.  In 
all  likelihood,  the  legislatures  elected  next 
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year  in  the  states  will  decide  the  fate  of 
EJIA.  in  this  decade.  And  the  way  to  assure 
the  victory  is  to  elect  women  in  greater 
numbers  to  state  legislatures  in  1984.  I  am 
convinced  that  if  there  had  been  more 
women  in  state  senates  and  state  assemblies 
and  state  houses  of  representatives  in  the 
1970's,  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  would 
have  Joined  the  constitution  years  ago. 

And  E.R.A.  is  only  lesson  number  one. 
The  fair  participation  of  women  in  our  de- 
mocracy will  bring  other  victories  as  well. 
Today,  women  make  up  51%  of  our  total 
population— but  only  11%  of  all  ejected  offi- 
cials. It  is  fair  to  wonder  why  other  democ- 
racies are  so  far  ahead  of  us  in  this  respect, 
and  to  wonder  when  America  wUl  Join  India, 
Israel,  Britain,  and  other  nations  that  have 
chosen  a  woman  for  the  highest  office  in 
the  land.  It  Is  time  for  our  two  great  politi- 
cal parties  to  start  talking  about  women 
candidates  for  President  and  Vice  President. 

Tou  do  not  need  a  masters  degree  in 
mathematics  to  realize  that  If  we  lower  the 
barriers  to  women  in  public  life,  we  will 
double  the  abUity  and  energy  we  bring  to 
the  countless  challenges  facing  us  in  foreign 
and  domestic  policy.  And  once  those  bar- 
riers are  finally  down,  we  will  have  at  last  a 
government  in  this  country  that  is  as  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  women  as  it  is 
today  to  the  needs  of  men. 

It  is  as  though  a  great  dam  is  finally 
cracking,  with  a  rush  of  opportunity  that  is 
sweeping  women  to  places  of  prominence  in 
professions  and  careers  that  had  always 
seemed  out  of  reach  before. 

All  of  you  know  this  phenomenon  first 
hand,  because  you  are  living  witnesses  to  it 
in  communications.  Just  the  other  day,  I 
happ>ened  to  see  some  remarkable  statistics 
in  other  fields.  In  the  decade  of  the  1970's 
alone,  the  number  of  women  graduating 
from  college  with  degrees  in  engineering 
rose  from  500  to  over  7,000.  In  law,  the 
number  climbed  from  800  to  nearly  11,000. 
And  in  business,  the  number  soared  from 
9,000  to  63.000. 

As  I*resident  Kennedy  liked  to  say,  each 
individual  can  make  a  difference,  and  every- 
one must  try.  Millions  of  women  in  their 
own  commimities  have  already  made  an  im- 
portant difference  on  nuclear  arms  control. 
And  that  same  potential  is  waiting  to  work 
its  healing  influence  on  so  many  other 
issues  that  confront  us. 

On  critical  matters  such  as  law  enforce- 
ment, we  must  have  a  government  that 
cares  as  much  about  rape  and  domestic  vio- 
lence as  it  does  for  other  criminal  conduct. 

On  health  care,  we  must  have  a  govern- 
ment in  the  future  that  displays  as  much 
concern  for  safe  birth  control  devices  as  it 
does  today  for  safe  pacemakers. 

We  must  have  a  government  that  truly  ad- 
dresses the  needs  of  the  unseen  improver- 
ished  elderly,  three-quarters  of  whom  are 
women. 

We  must  reform  the  outdated  laws  of  ear- 
lier generations  of  property  and  taxation, 
on  Social  Security,  on  insurance  and  inherit- 
ance, and  bring  those  laws  into  the  modem 
world  of  women  and  families  in  today's 
economy. 

We  must  have  a  nation  that  pays  women  a 
fair  wage  for  a  fair  day's  labor,  instead  of 
denying  equal  pay  for  work  of  comparable 
worth. 

Instead  of  relegating  women  to  second 
class  status  in  the  boardroom  or  the  class- 
room, we  must  reward  ability  in  manage- 
ment with  responsibility  In  the  boardroom 
or  the  classroom,  we  must  reward  ability  in 
management  with  responsibility  in  the  exec- 


utive suite,  and  pay  a  living  wage  to  those 
who  teach  our  chUdren  how  to  read. 

Above  all,  we  must  have  a  nation  where 
vast  numbers  of  women  In  the  work  force 
are  no  longer  consigned  to  Jobs  with  the 
lowest  skills,  the  poorest  fringe  benefits  and 
the  fewest  opportunities  for  advancement. 
Job  segregation  by  race  or  sex  is  unaccept- 
able in  any  workplace  In  America. 

We  are  familiar  with  the  depressing  statis- 
tic that  women  earn  only  59  cenU  for  every 
dollar  earned  by  men;  but  it  is  even  more 
distressing  that  this  ratio  U  actuaUy  five 
cents  worse  In  the  1980's  than  it  was  in  the 
1950*8,  thirty  years  ago,  when  women 
earned  64  cents  for  each  dollar  earned  by 
men.  In  spite  of  all  the  social  progress  that 
women  have  achieved  in  this  generation, 
the  earnings  gap  is  wider  than  it  was  before. 
And  that  gap  Is  worst  for  those  who  have 
the  least.  Today,  one  out  of  every  seven  full- 
time  working  men  earns  less  than  $7,000  a 
year,  but  for  women,  the  figiu*  is  one  in 
three.  The  feminization  of  poverty  is  not 
simply  an  academic  theory  of  sociologists, 
but  a  grim  and  worsening  reality  that  is  un- 
fairly pressing  women  down  and  that  no 
American  should  ignore. 

It  Is  wrong  for  any  F»resident,  as  President 
Reagan  did  a  year  ago,  to  dismiss  the  record 
levels  of  unemployment  by  blaming  women 
in  the  work  force.  A  Job  today  is  no  more 
and  no  leas  a  luxury  for  a  woman  than  for  a 
man.  Two-thirds  of  all  the  women  in  the 
workforce— over  thirty  million  women— are 
there  for  precisely  the  same  reasons  that 
men  are  there— because  of  economic  necessi- 
ty, because  they  are  the  breadwinners  for 
themselves  and  their  families,  or  because 
their  husbands  earn  less  than  $15,000  a 
year.  And  for  women,  as  for  men,  the  right 
to  a  Job  should  be  readily  avaUable  as  a 
source  of  personal  growth  and  self-fulfill- 
ment. 

To  remedy  the  inequities  that  exist,  the 
working  women  of  America  deserve  their 
own  Bill  of  Economic  Rights.  They  deserve 
protection  for  hard-won  gains  when  times 
are  bad,  and  a  pledge  of  surer  progress  when 
times  are  brighter. 

Let  me  speak  briefly  about  Just  some  of 
the  possibilities  that  Ue  weU  within  reach 
toady,  if  Congress  and  the  administration 
have  the  courage  and  commitment  to  grasp 
them. 

We  must  insist  that  the  pension  system 
shall  fairly  protect  the  rights  and  needs  of 
both  working  and  non-working  women.  Too 
often  under  present  law,  a  woman  is  denied 
her  pension  because  she  has  not  worked  at 
the  same  Job  long  enough  to  become  vested 
in  a  plan.  And  harsh  rules  too  often  permit 
employers  to  cancel  the  pensions  of  workers 
who  suffer  untimely  death,  with  the  uncon- 
scionable result  that  thousands  of  elderly 
women  are  condemned  to  endure  their  re- 
maining years  in  want  and  need.  Congress- 
woman  Perraro  has  been  a  truly  outstand- 
ing and  outspoken  leader  in  these  concerns. 
I  was  proud  to  stand  with  her  last  month  in 
introducing  legislation  to  achieve  the  far- 
reaching  reforms  essential  to  end  the  abuses 
and  injustices  of  the  present  system.  No 
woman  who  works  should  lose  her  pension 
because  she  interrupts  her  career  to  bear  a 
child.  No  woman  should  be  denied  retire- 
ment benefits  because  she  works  part-time 
or  works  part-year.  No  woman  whose  hus- 
band has  earned  retirement  income  should 
be  compelled  to  live  her  golden  years  in  pov- 
erty. 

Both  the  public  and  private  sectors  must 
also  begin  to  look  more  favorably  upon  ex- 
tended leave  and  more  flexible  hours  for 
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new  fathers  as  well  as  new  mothers.  It  is 
time  to  dispel  the  convenient  male  myth 
that  child  rearing  and  child  care  are 
women's  work  and  the  responsibility  of 
women  alone.  And  it  Is  also  time  to  elimi- 
nate the  cruel  choice  that  a  new  mother  too 
often  has  to  make  between  losing  her  job  or 
returning  to  work  when  her  newborn  Infant 
is  barely  a  few  weeks  old. 

We  must  expand  child-care  opportunities 
for  working  families.  Half  of  all  children 
under  the  age  of  six  have  mothers  In  the 
labor  force,  and  the  costs  they  pay  for  child 
care  should  be  a  legitimate  business  ex- 
pense. It  is  impossible  to  Justify  a  tax  code 
that  sets  strict  limits  on  child  care,  while 
there  Is  no  limit  except  the  sky  on  the 
lavish  tax  breaks  for  oil. 

We  must  guarantee  equal  access  at  equal 
premiums  to  life  insurance  and  annuities. 
Insurance  companies  do  not  discriminate  be- 
cause of  race;  it  is  time  to  put  the  same  pro- 
hibition in  place  against  insurance  discrimi- 
nation based  on  sex. 

Finally,  there  must  be  greater  efforts  by 
government  in  partnership  with  the  private 
sector  to  assure  equality  for  women  in  the 
new  technologies  and  work  opportunities  of 
the  future.  Affirmative  action  is  essential  if 
women  are  to  enjoy  full  access  to  math  and 
science  programs,  to  vocational  education, 
and  the  pursuit  of  non-traditional  careers. 
The  computer  revolution  will  mean  new  oc- 
cupations in  the  home  for  women,  the  elder- 
ly, and  the  handicapped.  But  It  may  mean 
new  dangers  too.  And  so  we  must  be  vigilant 
against  efforts  by  employers  to  substitute 
piece  rates  for  hourly  wages  and  salaries. 
The  personal  computer  must  not  be  misused 
as  an  excuse  to  return  to  the  sweatshop 
days  when  impoverished  women  toiled  for 
endless  hours  in  their  homes  to  meet  the 
piecework  quotas  of  the  garment  Industry. 

In  time,  all  of  these  advances— and  more- 
will  come.  But  progress  will  not  be  easily 
won.  And  no  progress  of  any  worth  will  be 
achieved  without  unremitting  sacrifice  and 
enduring  commitment,  and  without  vigor- 
ous political  action  on  every  front— federal, 
state,  and  local. 

For  the  first  time  in  our  history,  women 
have  begun  to  wield  their  enormous  power 
at  the  ballot  box  on  a  range  of  vital  issues. 
Women  actually  cast  more  votes  than  men 
in  the  1982  elections— and  the  potential  of 
those  votes  wiU  be  there  in  every  future 
election  in  every  community  in  America. 
Every  candidate  for  public  office  now  under- 
stands that  when  the  votes  are  counted, 
women  count— and  our  democracy  is  better 
for  it. 

In  closing,  let  me  add  a  few  personal  com- 
ments of  my  own.  All  around  us,  in  conunu- 
nities  across  this  country,  we  see  the  emerg- 
ing challenges  and  opportunities  for 
progress  on  equal  rights.  But  closest  to 
home  is  where  the  feelings  run  the  deepest, 
and  where  our  perceptions  are  the  clearest. 
The  traditions  of  prejudice  die  slowly, 
whether  their  poison  infects  the  streets  of 
Cyprus  or  Northern  Ireland  or  Chicago. 
When  my  grandfather  was  growing  up  in 
Boston,  the  street  windows  In  the  city  stores 
still  had  signs  that  said  "No  Irish  need 

apply." 

I  grew  up  in  a  family  with  many  advan- 
tages. My  parents  instilled  in  their  children 
a  sense  of  compassion  and  caring  for  others, 
a  belief  in  the  worth  of  each  individual,  and 
a  commitment  to  excellence  in  whatever  en- 
deavor we  might  choose.  But  I  think  back 
now  with  mixed  feelings  on  those  days,  be- 
cause I  know  that  my  own  daughter,  who 
graduates     from     Tufts     University     this 
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Spring,  has  far  more  opportunities  today 
than  my  mother  ever  had. 

Nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago, 
one  of  our  greatest  Republican  PresldenU 
spoke  about  the  man  in  the  arena: 

"It  is  not  the  critic  who  counts;  not  the 
man  who  points  out  how  the  strong  man 
stumbles,  or  where  the  doer  of  deeds  could 
have  done  them  better.  The  credit  belongs 
to  the  man  who  is  actually  in  the  arena, 
whose  face  is  marred  by  dust  and  sweat  and 
blood;  who  strives  valiantly;  who  errs,  and 
comes  short  again  and  again;  but  who  does 
actually  strive  to  do  the  deeds;  who  knows 
the  great  enthusiasms,  the  great  devotions; 
who  spends  himself  in  a  worthy  cause:  who 
are  the  best  knows  at  the  end  the  triumph 
of  high  achievement,  and  who  at  worst,  if 
he  fails,  at  least  falls  while  dJEuring  greatly, 
so  that  his  place  shall  never  be  with  those 
cold  and  timid  souls  who  know  neither  vic- 
tory or  defeat." 

There  is  only  one  thing  I  would  change 
now  in  those  words  of  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
Today,  it  is  women  who  are  in  the  arena  too. 
And  as  a  result,  women  like  those  we  honor 
here  are  at  last  able  to  dare  greatly,  and  to 
earn  in  this  new  day  and  generation  the  tri- 
umph of  high  achievement.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  WILL  N.  (BILL) 
BARLOW 


HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD,  JR. 

OrKKHTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEWTATIVBS 

Thursday,  April  14,  1983 
•  Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
speak  today  in  tribute  to  and  recogni- 
tion of  a  longtime  friend  and  constitu- 
ent of  mine.  WiU  N.  (Bill)  Barlow,  of 
Gilbertsville,  Ky.,  who  died  on  Pebru- , 
ary  23.  1983.  at  the  age  of  69  in  Padu- 
cah,  Ky. 

Barlow,  an  outstanding  Kentuckian. ' 
was  a  member  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church  of  Benton.  Ky..  and  the  Ma- 
sonic Lodge  of  my  hometown.  May- 
field. 

Bill  Barlow  was  helpful  to  me  on 
many  occasions,  and  I  was  proud  to 
call  him  a  friend  as  I  represented  him 
as  his  Congressman.  Bill  Barlow  was 
one  of  those  Americans  whose  contri- 
butions to  his  country  and  those  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact  were  sub- 
stantial. 

Survivors  include  his  lovely  wife. 
Evelyn  Barlow,  his  two  sons.  Gene 
Barlow,  of  Mayfield.  and  Dormie 
Barlow,  of  Owensboro.  Ky..  two  sis- 
ters. Mrs.  Mary  Elizabeth  Holshouser 
and  Mrs.  Lottie  Coplen.  both  of  May- 
field,  and  four  grandchildren. 

I  extend  my  personal  sympathy  to 
the  survivors  and  friends  of  this  dear 
friend  of  mine  who  was  truly  an  inspi- 
ration to  those  of  us  who  knew  and  re- 
spected him.* 
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MAKING  MONETARY  POUCY  RE- 
SPONSIVE TO  SMALL  BUSI- 
NESSES 


HON.  NICHOLAS  MAVROULES 

OF  MASSACRtrSETTS 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATIVES 

Thursday,  AprU  14.  1983 

•  Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Speaker, 
high  interest  rates  and  tight  money 
have  been  the  bane  of  the  Nation. 

Nowhere  is  this  more  apparent  than 
among  the  men  and  women  who  own 
America's  small  businesses  and  farms. 
Small  business  failures  alone  amount- 
ed to  a  record  number  of  25,000  firms 
last  year,  largely  due.  according  to  the 
President's  report  on  the  state  of 
small  business,  to  today's  tight  money 
climate.  Farms  were  also  hurt  by  their 
inability  to  compete  for  credit. 

Today,  I  am  offering  at  least  a  par- 
tial remedy  to  this  deplorable  situa- 
tion, one  that  also  recognizes  the  in- 
valuable contributions  small  business 
men  and  women  and  farmers  are 
making  to  the  Nation's  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing 
a  bill  that  would  place,  at  the  earliest 
openings,  representatives  of  small 
business  and  agricultural  interests  on 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  with  the 
aim  at  making  the  Nation's  monetary 
policy  more  responsive  to  these  two 
groups. 

The  legislation  represents  a  sound, 
first  step  toward  reversing  a  disastrous 
trend  that  neither  small  businesses, 
nor  farms,  nor— more  important— the 
Nation  can  allow  to  continue  any 
longer. 

The  bill,  I  would  stress,  is  not  a  radi- 
cal departure  from  the  existing  guide- 
lines established  to  aid  the  President 
in  nominating  members  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board.  It  merely  calls  for  a 
minor  adjustment  in  the  language  of 
the  law,  without  requiring  a  change  in 
direction  of  that  law.  But  it  would 
have  a  major  and  beneficial  impact  on 
the  small  business  and  agricultural 
sectors,  struggling  for  the  capital  to 
keep  their  shops  and  farms  going  and 
their  people  employed. 

The  law  now  reads  that  the  Presi- 
dent must  show  "due  regard  *  •  •  to  a 
fair  representation  of  financial,  agri- 
cultural, industrial,  and  commercial 
interests,"  when  making  nominations 
for  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors. My  bill  would  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  to  mandate  the  appoint- 
ment of  small  business  and  agricultur- 
al representatives  to  the  Board  at  the 
time  of  the  next  two  vacancies.  It  is  es- 
sentially an  enforcing  provision  to  the 
law  now  on  the  books. 

I  submit  that  no  sustained  economic 
recovery  is  possible  so  long  as  these 
two  sectors,  buffeted  by  tight  money 
problems,  remain  an  object  of  indiffer- 
ence to  our  economic  planners.  Small 
business  men  and  women  and  farmers 
are  key  players  on  the  Nation's  eco- 
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nomic  scene.  America's  farms  have 
made  the  Nation  the  breadbasket  of 
the  world,  and  small  businesses,  collec- 
tively, are  the  Nation's  largest  employ- 
er, accoimt  for  close  to  half  the  gross 
national  product,  and  are  the  leading 
edge  of  technological  innovation.  We 
must  move  to  recognize  these  contri- 
butions and  to  keep  them  going.  That 
is  the  intention  of  the  bill  I  am  filing 
today. 

A  more  responsive  monetary  policy, 
boosting  two  of  the  Nation's  most  pro- 
ductive sectors,  can  put  us  on  the  road 
to  economic  recovery.  For  at  stake,  ul- 
timately, are  those  things  that  have 
dominated  the  Nation's  economic 
agenda  for  the  last  several  years:  Pro- 
ductivity, innovation,  a  favorable  trade 
position,  and  jobs,  jobs,  jobs. 

H.R.  2566 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  to 
provide   for  increased   representation  of 
small  business  interests  and  agricultural 
interests  on  the  Board  of  Oovemors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
second  sentence  of  the  first  paragraph  of 
section  10  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12 
UjS.C.  241)  is  amended  by  Inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereol  the  following: 
".  except  that  one  member  of  the  Board 
shall  have  a  background  in  small  business 
and  shall  represent  the  interests  of  small 
businesses    and    another    member    of    the 
Board  shall  have  a  background  In  agricul- 
ture and  shall  represent  the  interests  of  ag- 
riculture". 

Sec.  2.  With  respect  to  the  first  two  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  President  to  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
tills  Act,  one  such  member  shall  have  a 
background  in  small  business  and  shall  rep- 
resent the  interests  of  small  businesses  and 
the  other  such  member  shall  have  a  back- 
ground in  agriculture  and  shall  represent 
the  interests  of  agriculture.* 


Apnl  U.  1983 


INTERNATIONAL  DAY  FOR 
ELIMINATION  OF  RACISM 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  GRAY  m 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  AprU  14,  1983 

•  Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  March  21 
marked  the  observance  of  the  Interna- 
tional Day  for  the  Elimination  of 
Racial  Discrimination.  On  that  date, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  United  Nations 
Special  Committee  Against  Apartheid, 
U.N.  Secretary-General  Javier  Perez 
de  Cuellar  spoke  eloquently  of  the 
"grave  dangers  of  racial  discrimination 
and  the  imperative  need  for  interna- 
tional action  to  rid  the  world  of  that 
negation  of  human  values  and  civiliza- 
tion." 

Particularly  in  South  Africa,  but  in 
other  nations  as  well,  the  evils  of 
racism  continue  to  oppress  and  de- 
grade millions  of  our  fellow  human 
beings.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reflect 


upon  the  Secretary-General's  state- 
ment reprinted  below,  and  I  hope  that 
we  in  the  Congress  will  redouble  our 
efforts  to  achieve  the  total  disappear- 
ance of  racism  from  the  planet  we  all 
share. 

Secretart-Genxral's  Stateicent  ON  Inter- 
national DAT  FOR  Elimination  of  Racism 

"The  elimination  of  discrimination  baaed 
on  race  has  been  one  of  the  main  preoccupa- 
tions of  the  United  Nations  since  the  found- 
ing of  the  Organization. 

Racism  Is  contrary  to  the  purpoees  and 
principles  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  is  an  affront  to  the  dignity  and 
conscience  of  mankind.  It  is  a  serious  hin- 
drance to  genuine  international  coopera- 
tion, has  been  a  root  cause  of  conflict  and 
has  to  be  eliminated  by  the  continued  ef- 
forts of  all  nations  and  peoples. 

The  International  Day  for  the  Elimina- 
tion of  Racial  Discrimination  coincides  with 
the  anniversary  of  the  tragic  shooting  of 
peaceful  demonstrators  against  racial  dis- 
crimination in  South  Africa.  That  tragedy 
must  constantly  remind  us  of  the  grave  dan- 
gers of  racial  discrimination  and  the  impera- 
tive need  for  international  action  to  rid  the 
world  of  that  negation  of  human  values  and 
civilization. 

Indeed,  the  killings  in  Sharpeville  and  the 
accession  to  independence  of  African  States 
have  led  to  intensified  efforts  by  the  United 
Nations  for  the  elimination  of  all  forms  of 
racial  discrimination.  I  request  all  Govern- 
ments and  organizations,  as  well  as  the 
media,  to  co-operate  in  these  efforts.  I  invite 
them  to  help  ensure  the  success  of  the 
Second  World  Conference  to  Combat 
Racism  and  Racial  Discrimination,  to  be 
held  in  August  this  year. 

I  urge  all  Governments  which  have  not 
yet  done  so  to  accede  to  the  International 
Conventions  on  racial  discrimination  and  on 
apartheid. 

Apartheid,  a  system  of  institutionalized 
racism,  has  been  of  particular  concern  to 
the  international  community  since  its  repre- 
sents a  consolidation  of  a  bitter  legacy  of 
discrimination  in  contravention  of  the  obli- 
gations of  Member  States  under  the  Char- 
ter. 

I  would  appeal  to  the  leaders  and  the 
people  of  South  Africa  to  seek  a  truly  last- 
ing. Just  and  peaceful  solution  to  the  situa- 
tion in  their  country,  in  recognition  of  the 
human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  of 
all  people  irrespective  of  race,  colour  or 
creed.  They  would  thereby  help  avert  a 
wider  conflict  in  the  whole  region  and  make 
a  great  contribution  to  international  co-op- 
eration. 

I  must,  on  this  occasion,  pay  tribute  to  the 
work  of  the  Special  Committee  and  of  Its 
distinguished  Chairman,  His  Excellency 
Alhaji  Yusuff  Maitama-Sule.  for  their  dedi- 
cated work  in  promoting  international 
action  for  the  elimination  of  apartheid. 

This  Special  Committee  will  soon  be  ob- 
serving the  twentieth  anniversary  of  its  first 
meeting  In  1963. 

It  can  look  back  with  great  satisfaction  at 
its  many  initiatives  and  achievements,  par- 
ticularly in  educating  world  public  opinion 
on  the  evils  of  apartheid,  and  in  promoting 
international  assistance  to  the  victims  of 
racial  discrimination.  It  has  set  a  worthy  ex- 
ample by  its  close  cooperation  with  public 
organizations  all  over  the  world,  and  by  its 
efforts  to  encourage  artists,  writers,  sports- 
men,   entertainers    and    other    leaders    of 
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public  opinion  to  Join  the  campaign  against 
apartheid. 

But  the  task  te  not  yet  fulfilled.  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  Special  Committee  will  con- 
tinue to  explore  all  avenues  to  discharge  the 
Important  mandate  entrusted  to  it  by  the 
General  Assembly.  In  this,  it  can  count  on 
my  full  cooperation."* 


SAM  ERVIN  ON  WITHHOLDING 


HON.  NORMAN  L  D'AMOURS 

OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  14. 1983 
•  Mr.  D'AMOURS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
a  thoughtful  and  important  letter 
written  by  our  distinguished  former 
colleague.  Senator  Sam  J.  Ervin.  on 
the  subject  of  interest  and  dividend 
withholding: 

Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr., 
Mort/anton,  N.C. 
To  Senators  and  Respresehtatives  In 
Congress:  As  an  American  who  abhors 
tryanny,  I  urge  you  to  repeal  the  law  which 
will  compel  banks,  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions, and  other  financial  institutions  to 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

withhold  ten  percent  of  the  income  of 
American  taxpayers  from  dividends  and  in- 
terest beginning  on  the  first  of  July.  1983. 

The  implementation  of  this  law  would 
constitute  rank  tyranny  on  the  part  of  the 
federal  government  because  it  visits  the  sins 
of  the  guilty  upon  the  innocent. 

Under  existing  law  every  law-abiding  tax- 
payer having  income  derived  from  dividends 
and  interest  already  pays  25  percent  of  the 
federal  income  tax  due  on  such  income  to 
the  federal  government  every  three  months 
by  fUing  an  estimated  tax  return.  It  is  total- 
ly unnecessary  to  have  an  additional  with- 
holding law  which  compels  the  withholding 
by  banks,  savings  and  loan  associations,  and 
other  financial  institutions  of  ten  percent  of 
such  income  as  it  matures. 

In  opposing  the  repeal  of  this  law,  the 
IRS  is  trying  to  get  the  banks,  savings  and 
loan  associations,  and  other  financial  insti- 
tutions to  perform  its  duties.  The  IRS  is 
kept  informed  by  these  institutions  of  the 
names  and  addresses  of  every  taxpayer  re- 
ceiving such  income.  Hence,  it  knows  the 
names  and  addresses  of  any  taxpayers  who 
may  be  cheating  the  government  by  failing 
to  pay  the  taxes  on  this  income.  If  the  IRS 
would  simply  perform  its  duty  and  call  upon 
the  taxpayers  who  try  to  cheat  on  these 
items  of  income  for  their  payment  of  the 
taxes,  it  could  collect  virtually  all  of  the 
unpaid  income  on  these  items  as  a  result  of 
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simple  demands  in  franked  letters.  It  could 
then  insist  on  the  prosecution  in  the  federal 
courts  of  those  who  refuse  to  heed  these  de- 
mands. 

The  news  media  indicate  that  President 
Reagan,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Regan, 
and  Senator  Bob  Dole  are  promising  some 
form  of  governmental  retaliation  upon 
banks,  savings  and  loan  associations,  and 
other  financial  Institutions  for  encouraging 
their  customers  to  lobby  for  the  repeal  of 
this  withholding  law.  They  seem  to  be 
imder  the  impression  that  these  financial 
institutions  are  the  only  advocates  of  Its 
repeal.  They  are  sadly  mistaken.  The  truth 
is  that  untold  millions  of  law-abiding  tax- 
payers deeply  resent  a  law  which  visits  upon 
them  the  sins  of  tax  cheaters. 

If  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  Senator  Dole  would  read  the 
First  Amendment,  they  would  discover  that 
It  gives  every  institution  and  every  person  in 
America  the  right  to  petition  the  federal 
government  for  a  redress  of  grievances. 
They  might  then  realize  that  these  banks, 
savings  and  loan  associations,  and  other  fi- 
nancial Institutions,  and  millions  of  law- 
abiding  taxpayers  are  merely  exercising 
their  constitutional  right  when  they  peti- 
tion Congress  to  repeal  this  withholding  law 
which  Is  certainly  a  most  annoying  griev- 
ance. 

Sam  J.  Ertim.  Jr.* 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  noon,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Thurmond). 


PRATER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  D J).,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer 

Let  us  pray: 

Our  Father  in  Heaven,  we  pray  for 
our  families.  As  the  business  of  the 
Senate  increases  in  intensity,  as  pres- 
sure builds  and  emotions  rise,  as  issues 
are  complicated  by  disagreement  and 
controversy,  may  the  Senators  and 
their  staffs  talce  more  seriously  than 
ever  their  obligations  to  spouses  and 
children.  May  they  refuse  to  allow 
their  loved  ones  to  be  sacrificed  on  the 
altar  of  politics. 

Deepen  their  awareness,  that  in  the 
economy  of  Ood,  the  family  must  have 
priority— the  Nation  cannot  endure 
disintegration  of  the  home.  In  recess, 
grant  to  the  Senators  the  will  to  make 
time  for  their  families,  however  much 
else  they  have  to  do.  If  something 
must  be  neglected,  let  it  not  be  their 
loved  ones.  Grant  that  this  weekend 
will  be  a  time  of  strengthening  family 
ties  and  personal  rest  and  relaxation 
as  well  as  work.  In  the  name  of  Him 
who  said,  "Come  unto  me  all  ye  who 
labor  and  are  heavy  laden  and  I  will 
give  you  rest  •  *  *."  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair.    ^^^^^^^ 

SENATE  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  1  hour 
from  this  moment  the  Senate  will  go 
to  the  consideration  of  the  reciprocity 
bill  under  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, at  which  time  the  Kasten 
amendment  will  be  the  pending  ques- 
tion. 

I  anticipate  the  Senate  will  not  be  in 
late  today.  I  also  anticipate  that  a  clo- 
tujre  motion  will  be  filed  which  will 
produce  a  vote  on  Tuesday  under  the 
provisions  of  rule  XXII. 

BAMKRUFTCY  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  President,  I  had  hoped  to  bring 
up  the  bankruptcy  bill  today  if  there 
was  time  for  it,  and  I  think  there  prob- 
ably will  be.  But  I  do  not  think  we  can 
get  to  it.  I  am  advised  there  is  a  possi- 
bility that  the  difficulties  remaining  in 
that  bill  and  another  bill  relating  to 
bankruptcy  may  be  worked  out.  It  may 
be  a  fond  wish.  But,  in  any  event, 
there  is  some  possibility  that  those 


differences  wiU  be  reconciled  and  we 
can  get  to  both  bills  on  some  basis 
maybe  Monday  or  at  least  sometime 
next  week. 

So  indulging  that  hope,  no  matter 
how  tenuous,  I  do  not  intend  to  try  to 
get  the  bankruptcy  bill  up  until  I  hear 
from  the  principals  there  involved. 

THE  DOLE  FOUNDATION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day in  this  Chamber,  a  man  of  courage 
proved  he  was  a  man  of  vision  and 
compassion  as  well.  The  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Kansas,  and  my 
good  friend.  Bob  Dole,  took  the  occa- 
sion of  the  day  when  he  was  wounded 
in  service  to  our  coimtry,  38  years  ago, 
to  establish  a  new  and  vital  public 
foundation  for  the  benefit  of  handi- 
capped citizens. 

On  April  14,  1945,  an  enemy  bullet 
entered  the  right  shoulder  of  Senator 
Dole  which  fractured  his  vertebra  and 
initially  paralyzed  all  of  his  extrem- 
ities. During  his  miraculous  recovery 
he  lost  over  70  pounds  and  saw  his 
temperature  rise  to  108.7  degrees.  Still 
he  survived.  In  all  he  spent  over  39 
months  in  hospitals  in  Europe  and  at 

home. 
In   1947,  when  he  returned  to  his 

hometown  of  Russell,  Kans..  Bob 
Dole  found  out  that  he  would  need 
additional  surgery,  and  that  it  would 
be  expensive.  Almost  immediately,  the 
citizens  of  Russell  began  a  fundraising 
effort  to  help  with  the  expenses,  and 
Senator  Dole  received  the  surgery 
that  he  needed. 

Yesterday,  in  announcing  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Dole  Foundation,  which 
will  be  a  public  foundation  aimed  at 
educating  and  training  handicapped 
individuals.  Senator  Dole  said: 

I  will  never  forget  the  help  I  received 
from  the  people  of  Russell,  and  I  hope  that 
in  some  small  way  I  can  provide  help,  and 
hope,  to  others  who  may  be  in  similar  situa- 
tions now  and  in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  congratu- 
late Senator  Bob  Dole  on  the  creation 
of  the  Dole  Foundation  and  I  want  to 
commend  him  for  his  empathy  and 
conviction.  I  am  confident  that  this 
foundation  will  play  a  large  part  in  the 
lives  of  handicapped  individuals  in 
Kansas  and  across  the  country,  and  I 
hope  the  foundation  meets  with  every 
success. 

I  will  also  say  at  this  time,  how 
grateful  I  am,  along  with  everyone  else 
who  has  come  to  know  Bob  Dole,  to 
the  citizens  of  Russell  for  assisting  a 
wounded  veteran  36  years  ago,  and  for 
making  it  possible  for  him  to  continue 
to  serve  his  country  in  the  exemplary 
fashion  in  which  he  always  has,  which 
we  all  recognize  and  acknowledge. 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  suppose  in  a  way  I 
probably  would  be  expected  to  be  one 
of  the  last  in  the  Senate  to  associate 
my  remarks  with  the  remarks  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  has  made, 
and  I  refer  to  the  recent  election.  But 
Bob  Dole,  even  though  he  tried  to 
render  assistance  to  my  opponent,  was 
always  courteous  to  me.  He  never  went 
into  my  State  and  said  anything 
against  me. 

I  admire  him  tremendously.  I  like 
his  wit,  I  like  his  ability  to  poke  fim  at 
himself,  which  is  a  real  attribute. 

He  has  assisted  me  on  the  floor  in 
matters  that  are  of  importance  to  my 
State  of  West  Virginia,  and  he  is,  I 
think,  universally  recognized  as  an  ex- 
tremely capable  and  bright  Senator. 

So  I  will  try  to  look  ahead  and  not 
look  backward.  I  have  no  malice 
toward  Bob  Dole.  He  did  what  he 
thought  he  ought  to  do,  I  guess,  in 
trying  to  strengthen  the  size  of  the 
present  majority  in  the  Senate. 

I  have  a  tremendous  respect  for  him. 
and  I  think  he  knows  it.  We  both 
joked  about  some  of  the  things  I  re- 
ferred to.  But  as  far  as  I  am  concerned 
any  man  who  puts  his  hand  to  the 
plow  and  looks  backward  is  not  fit  for 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

So  I  join  with  the  majority  leader  in 
saying  that  Mr.  Dole  is  a  patriot  who 
has  served  his  country  well,  bravely, 
and  courageously,  and  who  still  wears 
the  marks  and  always  will,  apparently, 
of  his  service  to  his  country. 

He  has  likewise  rendered  many  serv- 
ices to  his  country  here  in  this  body. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  the 
minority  leader.  He  not  only  is  the 
most  skillful  legislator  I  ever  knew, 
but  he  is  also  a  man  of  understanding 
and  compassion.  I  am  sure  Senator 
Dole  will  appreciate  the  remarks  the 
minority  leader  has  just  made. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  after  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  under  the  standing  order,  any 
time  remaining  between  the  expira- 
tion or  yielding  back  of  that  time  and 
the  hour  of  1  p.m.  today  be  devoted  to 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  in  which  Senators  may  speak 
for  not  more  than  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.    BYRD.    Mr.    President,    since 
there  will  not  be  very  much  business 


transacted  other  than  debate  on  the 
amendment  which  will  be  pending,  I 
expect  today  to  make  another  of  my 
series  of  comments  on  the  U.S.  Senate. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cohen).  The  Democratic  leader  is  rec- 
ognized. 


CENTRAL  AMERICA 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ex- 
tremely concerned  about  our  role  in 
the  entire  region  of  Central  America, 
not  just  Nicaragua  but  also  El  Salva- 
dor, Honduras,  and  other  countries,  as 
well.  I  worry  that  the  current  adminis- 
tration is  looking  at  this  strictly  in 
terms  of  a  Soviet  versus  United  States 
relationship,  and  in  doing  so  it  is 
myopic  to  our  long-term  interest  in 
Central  America. 

I  think  there  is  a  possibility  that  the 
administration's  actions  since  coming 
into  office  may  have  harmed  chances 
of  having  a  more  moderate  govern- 
ment in  Nicaragua.  I  thmk  there  is  a 
possibility  that  the  admuiistration  is 
undoing  the  stabilization  that  took 
place  in  Honduras  during  the  last  ad- 
ministration. I  think  there  is  a  possi- 
bility that  the  administration's  actions 
in  El  Salvador  could  bog  us  down  in 
that  country  militarily  in  the  years  to 
come. 

I  am  not  an  expert  on  Central  Amer- 
ican affairs. 

But,  speaking  for  the  people  of  my 
State,  which  has  the  highest  unem- 
ployment rate  in  the  country,  21  per- 
cent, I  wish  the  administration  would 
be  more  concerned  about  our  own 
people  than  keeping  a  wealthy  few 
people  in  power  in  Central  America. 

I  do  want  to  learn  more  about  the 
region.  Over  the  Easter  break,  I  sent 
two  staff  people  to  Mexico  and  El  Sal- 
vador. They  have  made  observations 
to  me.  They  are  in  the  process  of  pre- 
paring a  report,  and  I  shall  bring  this 
report  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 
In  closing,  may  I  say  that  I  am  will- 
ing to  always  keep  an  open  mind  and  I 
am  willing  to  listen  to  all  sides  of  this 
issue. 


This  "bullet"  symbol  identifles  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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A  SELFLESS  ACT  OF  BRAVERY 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  Easter  recess,  a  dramatic  rescue 
took  place  in  West  Virginia  by  a  three- 
man  crew  of  the  Chessie  System. 
Their  selfless  act  of  bravery  saved  the 
lives  of  three  people,  one  of  them  an 
expectant  mother. 

This  rescue  took  place  near  Hawks 
Nest,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots 
in  West  Virginia.  The  Chessie  System 
Train  No.  93  had  slowed  to  cross  the 
bridge  at  Hawks  Nest  when  the  crew 
heard  cries  from  the  New  River,  saw 
that  a  boat  had  capsized  and  three 


people  were  floundering  in  the  icy 
water.  Without  a  thought  of  personal 
safety,  the  crew  stopped  the  train  and 
jumped  in  to  save  them.  Their  quick 
action  saved  the  trio  from  almost  cer- 
tain death. 

My  attention  was  brought  to  the 
heroic  act  of  these  men  by  an  article 
in  the  Martinsburg  Journal  on  March 
29.  I  want  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  this  heartening  story 
about  three  brave  men— Jay  L.  Har- 
wood  of  RusseU,  Ky.;  K.  W.  Winters  of 
Danville,  W.  Va.;  and  Jim  Shoemaker 
of  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  article  enti- 
tled, "No.  93  Crew  Pulls  Three  From 
River,"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Martinsburg  Journal,  Mar.  29, 
19831 
No.  93  Crew  Pulls  Thrki;  Prom  Rivkr 
Hawks  Nest  (XJPD— Ol"  No.  93  never  had 
a  day  quite  like  it.  And  maybe  it  never  will 
again. 

What  normally  is  a  serene  train  ride 
through  some  of  the  more  scenic  country- 
side of  West  Virginia  on  its  run  from  Hinton 
to  RusseU.  Ky..  provided  a  dramatic 
moment  Saturday. 

Just  as  the  Chessie  System  Train  No.  93 
broke  its  speed  to  accommodate  a  difficult 
turn  over  Hawks  Nest  Bridge  in  southern 
West  Virginia,  the  crew's  ears  perked  up  to 
the  sharp  cries  for  help  from  below. 

No  one  aboard  could  believe  what  he  was 
hearing. 

When  the  drama  finally  unfolded,  they 
found  it  even  harder  to  believe  what  they 
did  in  response  to  the  life-and-death  scene 
that  took  place  just  below  them. 

Underneath  the  bridge  were  three  people, 
frantically  trying  to  keep  from  drowning  in 
the  ice-laden  New  River.  Their  shouts  were 
loud  and  desperate,  but  fell  on  deaf  ears, 
until  No.  93's  crew  heard  them. 

Immediately,  engineer  Jay  L.  Harwood  of 
RusseU,  Ky.,  halted  the  train.  Head  brake- 
man  Jim  Shoemaker,  Huntington,  and  fire- 
man K.  W.  Winters,  Danville,  leaped  into 
the  water  and  brought  the  three  to  safety. 
Rescued  from  the  turbulent  waters  were 
Sonya  Wood,  who  was  five  months  preg- 
nant, her  husband,  Craig,  and  their  friend, 
Carlos  RoUes,  all  of  PayetteviUe. 

Chessie  System  spokesman  Lloyd  Lewis 
called  the  train  crewmen  true  heroes,  noting 
that  had  they  not  heard  the  cries  for  help 
and  Instantly  leaped  to  save  the  trio,  aU 
three  would  have  perished. 

Only  Mrs.  Wood  was  taken  to  the  Plateau 
Hospital  In  Payette  for  treatment.  She  was 
released  a  few  hours  later.  The  others  made 
it  through  the  ordeal  unharmed. 

Lewis  said  apparently  the  three  were  test- 
driving  the  brand  new  boat,  when  the  steer- 
ing mechanism  malfunctioned  causing  the 
smaU  craft  to  capsize. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  further  need  for  time. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


morning  business  until  1  p.m.  in  which 
Senators  may  speak  for  5  minutes 
each. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
one  item  on  the  Calendar  of  General 
Orders  that  appears  to  be  cleared  on 
this  side  for  action  by  unanimous  con- 
sent. 

Will  the  minority  leader  Indicate 
whether  he  is  prepared  to  consider 
Calendar  Order  No.  81,  S.  1011,  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  issuance  of  Income  capital 
certificates. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tors on  my  side  are  ready  to  proceed 
with  this  matter. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 


ISSUANCE  OF  INCOME  CAPITAL 
CERTIFICATES 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate,  S. 
1011,  Calendar  Order  No.  81. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bUl  WiU  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  blU  (S.  1011)  to  amend  the  Pederal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  to  provide  for  the  issu- 
ance of  Income  capital  certificates. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  to  the  majority  leader  and  to 
the  chairman  and  ranking  member  of 
the  Senate  Banking  Committee  for 
their  timely  efforts  in  achieving  an 
agreement  on  a  technical  change  to 
the  Gam-St  Germain  Depository  In- 
stitutions Act. 

This  bill  remedies  an  unanticipated 
problem  that  has  arisen  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  capital  assistance  pro- 
visions of  last  year's  major  banking 
legislation.  As  most  Senators  will 
recall,  that  legislation  created  a  new 
program  that  will  bolster  the  net 
worth  of  thrift  institutions  to  enable 
them  to  survive  the  problems  caused 
by  persistent  high  interest  rates. 

Federal  regulatory  bodies  have 
moved  quickly  to  put  this  program 
into  operation  but  it  appears  that  a 
few  financial  institutions  have  been 
unable  to  participate  because  of  tech- 
nical problems  caused  by  the  issuance 
of  preexisting  debt  obligations.  We 
want  to  be  sure  that  when  the  Federal 
Government  comes  to  the  aid  of  an  in- 
stitution through  the  FDIC,  it  has  pri- 
ority over  other  creditors.  This  legisla- 
tion would  insure  that  this  is  accom- 
plished. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  act  promptly 
in  order  for  the  net  worth  assistance 
to  be  truly  effective  for  banks  now 
unable  to  qualify.  Many  institutions 
are  still  incurring  a  serious  erosion  of 
their  capital  positions  notwithstanding 
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the  recent  decline  in  market  interest 
rates.  Because  two  quarters  of  net 
worth  assistance  have  already  been 
provided  to  participating  institutions, 
this  legislation  would  be  effective  as  of 
the  date  of  enactment  of  last  year's 
Oam-St  Germain  Depository  Institu- 
tions Act— October  15,  1982.  Since  it  is 
a  change  affecting  a  very  small 
nimiber  of  financial  institutions  and  is 
designed  only  to  correct  an  unantici- 
pated problem  in  last  year's  legisla- 
tion, it  should  be  done  as  soon  as  p>os- 
sible  in  order  to  allow  presently  dis- 
qualified institutions  to  participate. 

The  FDIC  has  indicated  its  support 
of  the  purpose  of  this  change,  and 
stands  ready  to  process  the  applica- 
tions of  those  institutions  which  are 
presently  ineligible.  This  legislation 
has  also  been  cleared  with  the  chair- 
man and  ranl^ing  members  of  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee.  They  are 
convinced  of  the  need  to  act  expedi- 
tiously on  this  legislation.  I  strongly 
urge  the  Senate  to  approve  this  tech- 
nical change  in  order  to  insure  that  in- 
tended financial  institutions  can  bene- 
fit from  the  provisions  in  the  Gam-St 
Germain  Depository  Institutions  Act. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  my  colleague  from 
Oregon  in  urgbig  passage  of  this  bill 
today.  The  purpose  of  this  legislation 
Is  to  make  a  technical  change  in  last 
year's  major  banking  bill— better 
known  as  the  Gam-St  Germain  bill. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  became 
clear  during  the  development  of  the 
capital  assistance  program,  authorized 
by  the  Gam  bill.  This  program  is 
aimed  at  providing  assistance  to  finan- 
cially troubled  thrift  institutions— in- 
stitutions ridden  with  the  problems 
caused  by  year  after  year  of  high  in- 
terest rates. 

This  program  is  already  in  oper- 
ation, but  it  has  come  to  my  attention, 
and  to  the  attention  of  Senator  Hat- 
field, that  a  few  qualified  financial  in- 
stitutions have  been  unable  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  it.  The  problem  has  arisen 
because  these  institutions,  in  previous 
years,  issued  debt  obligations  barring 
them  from  granting  creditor  priority 
to  anyone  other  than  the  holders  of 
these  debt  obligations,  including  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion. We  want  to  insure  that  if  the 
Federal  Government  assists  these  in- 
stitutions, it  has  priority  over  other 
creditors.  This  legislation  achieves  this 
goal. 

Timely  consideration  of  this  bill  is 
critical.  Some  of  the  institutions  re- 
quiring this  change  of  law  in  order  to 
participate  in  the  capital  assistance 
program  need  assistance  soon.  The 
FDIC  supports  the  goal  of  this  legisla- 
tion and  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Banlung  Committee,  Mr.  Garn,  has  no 
objection  to  it.  I,  therefore,  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  legislation 
and  ask  for  its  prompt  consideration. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  1011 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  13(iKlKD)  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1833(iKlMD))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "Issuance  of  net  worth  certifi- 
cates in  accordance  with  this  subsection 
shall  not  constitute  a  default  under  the 
terms  of  any  debt  obligations  subordinated 
to  the  claims  of  general  creditors  which 
were  outstanding  when  such  net  worth  cer- 
tificates were  issued.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  deemed  to  have  talcen  effect  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Gam-St  Ger- 
main Depository  Institutions  Act  of  1982. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  the  majority  leader's  motion  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 
UNTIL  MONDAY,  APRIL  18,  1983 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  yes- 
terday, I  had  an  order  for  the  Senate 
to  convene,  after  a  recess  today,  on 
Monday  next.  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  when  the  Senate  com- 
pletes its  business  today  it  stand  in  ad- 
journment until  Monday  next  at  the 
hour  of  12  noon. 

Let  me  say,  by  the  way,  before  the 
Chair  rules,  there  are  other  parts  to 
this  request,  and  parenthetically,  we 
may  change  that  time  during  the 
course  of  the  day. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  when  the  Senate  does  reconvene 
on  Monday  next,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  be  dispensed  with,  no  resolu- 
tion come  over  under  the  rule,  the  call 
of  the  calendar  be  dispensed  with,  and 
following  the  time  allocated  to  the  two 
leaders  imder  the  standing  order  and 
any  special  orders,  there  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  not  to  exceed  30  minutes  in 
length,  with  Senators  permitted  to 
speak  therein  for  not  more  than  5 
minutes  each,  and  provided  further 
that  the  morning  hoiu-  be  deemed  to 
have  expired. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  the  minority  leader, 
has  apprised  me  of  the  fact  that  there 
may  be  a  motion  on  Monday  for  a 
closed  session.  Under  the  rules  of  the 
Senate,  of  course,  any  Senator  can 
make  that  motion.  That  requires  only 
a  single  second,  that  is  a  second  by  one 
other  Senator,  to  put  the  Senate  in 
closed  session. 


As  the  minority  leader  knows,  I  am 
not  in  a  position  at  this  time  to  agree 
to  such  a  session,  but  I  appreciate  his 
advising  me  that  such  a  motion  may 
be  made  on  Monday.  It  may  be  that 
we  will  wish  to  readjust  the  time  for 
the  convening  of  the  Senate,  or  even 
the  order  of  precedence  of  business, 
given  the  fact  that,  in  order  to  go  into 
closed  session,  certain  requirements 
are  necessary  to  secure  this  Chamber. 
Senators  are  on  notice  that  the  time, 
therefore,  of  noon  on  Monday  for  the 
convening  of  the  session  may  be 
changed.  I  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  minority  leader  for  advising  me  in 
advance  of  that  possibility. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  acting  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  are 
we  in  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 


FLORENCE  BARR  RETIRES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
acknowledge  the  retirement  of  Flor- 
ence Barr,  the  chief  clerk  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs. 

The  Senate  Banking  Committee,  and 
indeed,  the  U.S.  Senate,  has  benefited 
by  her  devotion,  loyalty,  and  faithful- 
ness throughout  her  30  years  of  serv- 
ice. 

During  those  30  years  of  allegiance. 
Florence  has  been  attentive,  thought- 
ful, enthusiastic,  and  efficient.  In 
short,  she  cares.  And  to  show  Florence 
that  we  care,  I  am  taking  this  moment 
to  thank  her  for  those  years  of  hard 
work  and,  above  all,  to  let  her  know 
how  we  value  knowing  her. 

We  wish  you  good  luck,  good  health, 
and  enjoyment  in  your  new  life.  Flor- 
ence, we  will  miss  you.  Please  keep  in 
touch  with  your  many  friends  in  the 
Senate. 


NUCLEAR  PROLIFERATION  THE 
NO.  1  THREAT  TO  HUMAN  SUR- 
VIVAL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
most  of  us  have  focused  our  fears  of  a 
nuclear  war  on  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
have  devoted  increasingly  large  ex- 
penditures to  meeting  the  nuclear 
challenge  from  Russia.  A  vigorous 
debate  has  continued  for  years  as  to 
whether  the  Soviets  have  superior  nu- 
clear forces,  whether  we  need  to  pro- 


ceed with  a  variety  of  nuclear  weapons 
to  deter  a  possible  Soviet  preemptive 
nuclear  strike. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  have  been 
looking  in  the  wrong  direction.  I  think 
the  odds  of  a  nuclear  war  starting  be- 
tween the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  United 
States  in  the  next  20  years  are  less 
than  1  in  10.  On  the  other  hand,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  prospects  of  a  nuclear 
war  breaking  out  involving  other  na- 
tions in  the  next  20  years  is  better 
than  50-50.  Furthermore,  I  think  the 
chances  are  very  strong  that  such  a 
war  once  begun  would  escalate  into  a 
nuclear  war  involving  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Once  a 
nuclear  war  begins,  there  are  many 
ways  in  which  it  could  spread,  and  it 
would  be  very  hard,  indeed,  to  stop. 
After  all,  within  20  years  25  or  30  na- 
tions will  have  at  least  a  beginning  nu- 
clear arsenal.  Even  small  countries  will 
have  the  capability  of  destroying  every 
major  American  city.  All  of  this  will 
happen  unless  we  promptly  get  serious 
about  stopping  nuclear  proliferation. 
The  know-how  necessary  to  build  nu- 
clear weapons  has  spread  like  wildfire. 
All  any  number  of  nations  need  to 
have  this  ultimate  military  power  is 
Plutonium.  And  the  supply  of  Plutoni- 
um is  beginning  to  explode,  thanks  to 
weak,  vacillating  antiproliferation 
policies  by  this  administration  as  well 
as  our  allies. 

Mr.  President,  this  terribly  danger- 
ous story  of  the  spread  of  plutonlum 
was  told  recently  by  the  Cox  newspa- 
pers in  their  excellent  report  on  the 
nuclear  dilemma.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  by  Andrew 
Glass  entitled  "Plutonium  Spread  Es- 
calates Chances  for  Nuclear  War"  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 

Record,  as  follows: 

Plutonium  Spread  Escalates  Chances  for 

Nuclear  War 

(By  Andrew  J.  Glass) 

On  the  41st  annlversay  of  Pearl  Harbor, 
Pakistan's  military-bred  niler,  Mohammad 
Zia  ul-Haq,  making  his  first  visit  to  the 
United  States,  solemnly  declared  to  Ronald 
Reagan  in  the  Oval  Office  that  Pakistan 
had  no  interest  in  building  nuclear  weapons. 

After  Reagan  and  Zia  parted,  an  adminis- 
tration official  told  reporters:  "We  accept 
that  the  president  of  Pakistan  is  telling  us 
the  truth."  The  briefer  observed  that 
Reagan  had  championed  $3.2  billion  In  as- 
sistance to  Zia's  regime— an  aid  package 
aimed  in  large  part  at  inducing  Pakistan  not 
to  go  nuclear. 

But  across  the  Potomac,  at  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency,  these  words  rang  hollow. 
The  CIA  has  a  fat  folder  crammed  with  doc- 
uments that  ptoint  to  one  clear  fact:  Paki- 
stan poses  a  substantial  threat  to  any  hope 
of  stopping  the  runaway  spread  of  atomic 
bombs. 

Near  Islamabad,  the  Pakistanis  have  se- 
cretly built  a  laboratory  designed  to  reproc- 
ess spent  nuclear  fuel  into  plutonlum.  At 
Chasma  and  Rawalpindi,  construction  is  un- 
derway on  larger  reprocessing  plants  for 
separating    plutonlum.    It    Is    this    deadly 


metal    which    provides    the    easiest    path 
toward  acquiring  nuclear  weapons. 

At  Kahuta,  the  Pakistanis  are  building  a 
plant  that  can  yield  highly  enriched  weap- 
ons-grade uranium.  This  is  yet  another  path 
toward  Joining  the  world's  exclusive  nucle- 
ar-weapons club— a  path  that  the  CIA  be- 
lieves uranium-laden  South  Africa  is  also 
following. 

At  Paradise  Point,  a  desolate  spot  on  the 
Arabian  Sea  near  Karachi,  the  Pakistanis 
have  built  a  modest  nuclear  power  plant.  To 
run  It,  they  could  get  along  without  reproc- 
essed Plutonium  or  highly  enriched  urani- 
um. For  nuclear  weapons,  these  materials 
are  basic. 

The  word  proliferation  Is  often  used  as 
kind  of  shorthand  for  the  detonation  by  a 
state  of  its  first  nuclear  explosion. 

Yet  a  nuclear  test  does  not  necessarily 
cause  a  country  to  become  a  nuclear  power. 
India  is  one  example.  As  a  1979  CIA  study 
notes:  "India  has  detonated  a  device,'  (in 
1974)  but  probably  has  less  ability  to  deliver 
a  usable  nuclear  weapon  than  Israel,  which 
has  not." 

And  a  country  can  become  a  nuclear 
power  without  conducting  a  nuclear  test. 
Israel  is  a  clear  example;  according  to  the 
CIA,  Pakistan  may  soon  become  another. 

The  emphasis  on  a  successful  test  fails  to 
recognize  that  even  though  a  nation  might 
not  be  able  to  deliver— or  even  produce— a 
usable  weapon,  it  can  accumulate  the 
knowledge  and  Industrial  capacity  to  quick- 
ly arm  itself— to  go  nuclear— without  ever 
conducting  a  test. 

"In  a  general  arms  race,  Japan,  West  Ger- 
many and  Sweden  could  probably  arm  in 
large  numbers  more  readily  than  Israel. 
India  or  Taiwan."  says  a  CIA  study.  "The 
continued  spread  of  nuclear  materials,  tech- 
nologies, equipment  and  trained  personnel 
accompanying  the  worldwide  development 
of  commercial  nuclear  power,  and  the  at- 
tendant increase  in  the  generally  achievable 
level  of  sophistication  and  information,  in- 
creasingly leads  to  a  condition  that  has  been 
characterized  as  'latent'  proliferation."  the 
CIA  report  concludes. 

The  CIA  warns  that  in  the  1990s  "a  large 
number  of  nuclear  reactors  will  be  in  oper- 
ation around  the  world.  They  will  be 
present  on  all  continents,  and  at  least  50 
countries  will  have  the  capability  to  develop 
nuclear  weapons." 

Yet  for  the  purposes  of  its  study,  the  CIA 
concludes  that  perhaps  two  dozen  or  fewer 
countries— of  varying  motivations  and  capa- 
bilities—will have  developed  or  otherwise  ac- 
quired a  nuclear  weapons  capability.  They 
Include:  Argentina,  Brazil,  Iran,  Israel. 
Egypt,  Iraq,  Japan,  South  Korea,  Taiwan, 
Spain,  West  Germany,  Yugoslavia,  India. 
Pakistan,  Libya,  South  Africa,  Greece  and 
Turkey. 

The  real  key  to  their  nuclear  potential— 
and  the  world's  uncertain  fate— is  Plutoni- 
um, a  radioactive  silvery  metal  whose  name 
derives  from  an  ancient  Greek  god  who  pre- 
sided over  Hell— stem  and  pitiless,  unmoved 
like  death  itself  by  prayer  or  sacrifice. 

Plutonium  retains  its  radioactivity  for  a 
quarter  of  a  million  years.  If  it  had  been 
stored  in  the  Great  Pyramids  of  Egypt, 
2,500  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  it 
would  still  be  90  percent  as  lethal  as  when 
they  were  built. 

Until  World  War  II,  plutonlum  was  found 
only  in  traces  of  natural  uranium  deposits. 
Today,  most  plutonlum  exists  as  the  spent 
waste  of  nuclear  power  plants.  It  is  pro- 
duced when  uranium  fuel  rods  are  irradiat- 
ed in  the  cores  of  nuclear  reactors.  Some  of 


it  has  been  extracted,  or  reprocessed,  to 
make  nuclear  weapons  in  the  United  States, 
the    Soviet    Union,    France,    Britain    and 
China- 
Consider  the  dimensions  of  the  problem: 

There  are  286  commercial  reactors  operat- 
ing In  the  non-communist  world.  They  pro- 
vide 165,000  megawatts— or  some  9  percent 
of  the  non-communist  world's  electrical 
power.  Each  one  is  also  a  potential  source  of 
bomb-plutonium. 

The  typical  nuclear  power  plant  produces, 
as  a  waste  by-product,  up  to  600  pounds  of 
plutonlum  annually.  In  theory,  that's 
enough  to  produce  about  35  atomic  bombs 
of  the  type  and  force  that  devastated  Naga- 
saki in  1945. 

Commercial  recovery  of  plutonlum  from 
spent  fuel  is  already  underway  in  Great 
Britain.  France.  Italy.  Japan  and  India.  Paul 
Leventhal,  a  Washington-based  nuclear 
watchdog,  estimates  that  by  1990  world 
stockpiles  of  Plutonium  available  for  reproc- 
essing will  amount  to  760  tons.  That's 
enough  to  produce  95,000  nuclear  bombs.  By 
the  beginning  of  th  21st  centruy,  that  figure 
could  climb  to  2,700  tons,  or  enough  for 
some  337,500  bombs. 

Shortly  before  leaving  office.  President 
Gerald  Ford  called  for  a  halt  in  the  rush  to 
Plutonium  as  a  nuclear  fuel  until,  he  said. 
"the  world  can  effectively  overcome  the  as- 
sociated risks  of  proliferation."  Ford  then 
took  the  United  States  out  of  the  plutoni- 
um-making  business.  It  was  a  policy  that  his 
successor,  Jimmy  Carter,  adhered  to,  despite 
strong  protests  from  the  nuclear  industry 
and  America's  Industrialized  allies. 

By  contrast,  the  Reagan  administration 
said  it  would  deal  with  the  world  as  it  really 
is.  It  has  eased  nuclear  export  controls  to 
those  countries  which  seem  to  pose  little  or 
no  proliferation  risk.  Yet  restraints  also 
have  been  eased  for  sales  to  South  Africa, 
which  presents  one  of  the  world's  most  seri- 
ous proliferation  problents. 

In  some  cases,  the  administration  has 
stepped  up  enforcement  of  the  1978  Nuclear 
Non-Proliferatlon  Act.  It  has  targeted  those 
countries  it  suspects  already  have  or  are 
trying  to  acquire  the  means  to  build  their 
own  nuclear  weapons:  Pakistan,  Brazil,  Ar- 
gentina and  Israel. 

"They  are  very  tough,"  a  West  Genman 
nuclear  official  said.  "What  we  think  is 
overlooked  in  the  United  States  is  that 
Reagan— as  far  as  the  way  he  implements 
the  (law)  in  countries  other  than  his  allies, 
is  much  tougher  than  Carter  was." 

In  1925,  two  decades  before  the  blood-red 
dawn  of  the  atomic  age  over  Hiroshima. 
Winston  Churchill  wrote:  "Might  not  a 
bomb  no  bigger  than  an  orange  be  fotmd  to 
possess  a  secret  power  to  destroy  a  whole 
block  of  buildings,  nay,  to  concentrate  the 
force  of  a  thousand  tons  of  cordite  and  blast . 
a  township  at  a  stroke?" 

The  runaway  plutonlum  glut  increases  the 
risk  that  today's  leaders  will  not  have  to 
wait  as  long  as  Churchill  did  in  order  to  re- 
alize their  own  nuclear  dreams— and,  conse- 
quently, our  own  nuclear  nightmare. 


VOICES  FROM  THE  HOLOCAUST  ' 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
throughout  the  week,  the  Senate  has" 
paid  tribute  to  the  Holocaust  and  its 
victims.  This  body  is  only  one  of  many 
commemorating  the  American  Gather- 
ing of  Jewish  Holocaust  Survivors.  We 
are  joining  milUons  of  people  from  all 
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walks  of  life  in  their  efforts  to  honor 
the  6  million  Jews  who  died  under  the 
regime  of  Adolph  Hitler.  We  hear  the 
stories,  relive  the  fears,  and  feel  the 
pain.  Above  all.  we  share  the  ho[>es 
that  such  a  tragic  event  will  never  be 
repeated.  Still,  only  the  survivors 
themselves  can  feel  the  real  pain.  And 
only  the  survivors  themselves  can  tell 
the  real  stories. 

This  week.  10,000  Jewish  Holocaust 
survivors  are  gathered  in  Washington 
to  share  such  experiences.  Each  survi- 
vor brings  personal  memories  of  the 
years  from  1933  to  1945.  They  speak  of 
the  warning  signs— how  they  could  not 
leave  their  houses  during  certain  times 
of  the  day.  They  speak  of  the  round- 
up—how German  soldiers  entered 
their  homes  where  they  were  hiding. 
They  speak  of  the  camps— how  they 
were  tortured  and  forced  to  live  like 
animals.  They  speak  of  their  libera- 
tion—how they  were  faced  with  the 
sudden  fear  of  having  no  family  and 
having  no  country.  And  they  speak  of 
the  future— how  they  must  do  every- 
thing possible  to  prevent  another  simi- 
lar act  of  genocide. 

Mr.  President,  the  Genocide  Treaty 
is  designed  to  help  prevent  the  very 
crimes  we  are  commemorating  this 
week.  It  declares  that  the  systematic 
destruction  of  any  national,  ethnic,  re- 
ligious, or  racial  group  is  an  interna- 
tional crime.  It  also  guarantees,  by 
international  law,  that  groups  have 
the  right  to  live. 

Mr.  President,  this  week,  we  have  a 
rare  opporttinity  to  learn  from  the 
past.  When  the  survivors  leave  town 
next  week,  we  must  make  certain  that 
the  lessons  they  have  taught  us 
remain  here  in  Washington.  By  ratify- 
ing the  Genocide  Convention,  we  can 
demonstrate  to  the  survivors  that  we 
have  received  their  message. 

The  survivors  have  spoken,  and  we 
have  listened.  Now  we  must  act. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
survivors'  stories,  printed  in  yester- 
day's Washington  Post,  be  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  12.  1983] 
VoicKS  Prom  the  Holocaust 

An  estimated  10,000  Jewish  Holocaust  sur- 
vivors have  gathered  in  Washington  this 
week  to  share  their  experiences  and  honor 
the  six  million  Jews  who  died  as  a  result  of 
Adolf  Hitler's  "Pinal  Solution."  Each  survi- 
vor brings  personal  memories  of  the  years 
from  1933  to  1945,  and  here  are  some  of 
them,  compiled  by  Washington  Post  staff 
writers  Blaine  Harden,  Caryle  Murphy, 
Joanne  Ostrow,  and  Judith  Valente. 

WARNING  SIGNS 

"First  of  all  we  wore  the  yellow  star.  What 
can  I  say  to  you?  I  was  terrible  hurt.  It  was 
a  terrible  thing.  We  couldn't  go  out  from 
our  house  at  certain  times  of  the  day.  They 
didn't  want  the  Jews  on  the  street.  And  it 
Just  happens  one  time  I  was  on  the  street 
and  there  was  an  air  raid  and  they  wouldn't 


let  me  In  the  air  raid  shelter  that  I  was  a 
Jew.  So  I  had  to  stand  at  the  gate."— Ilona 
Ginsburg,  68.  of  Los  Angeles,  retired  candy 
company  representative.  Bom  in  Hungary: 
imprisoned  at  Auschwitz. 

"We  knew  there  was  danger  coming  in.  I 
was  maybe  20.  but  what  could  I  do?  Why 
didn't  I  flee?  In  the  Jewish  tradition  the 
family  is  always  knit  very  close.  I  had  a 
chance  to  escape.  How  could  I  in  my  mind 
save  myself  and  leave  my  father  and  mother 
helpless?  Of  course,  it  didn't  do  them  any 
good  that  I  sUyed."— Edward  Golfer,  62. 
Silver  Spring  carryout  owner.  Bom  in 
Kaunas,  Lithuania;  imprisoned  at  Stutthof 
and  Dachau. 

"Every  day.  the  Germans  would  come 
with  trucks  and  round  people  up.  Polish 
people  would  even  show  the  Nazis  where 
Jews  were  living,  but  there  were  some  good 
Polish  people.  The  Polish  people  had  to 
stand  in  line  for  food,  but  they  could  get 
food  the  Jewish  people  couldn't.  We  had  a 
neighbor,  she  was  half  Polish  and  half 
German.  She  told  me  that  I  could  come 
with  her  on  the  food  line,  but  Just  to  wear  a 
cape  and  hide  the  star  we  were  all  required 
to  wear  on  our  arms.  When  I  was  going 
home  with  the  food,  one  of  our  Polish 
neighbors  saw  me  and  he  said  he  was  going 
to  call  the  Nazis.  So  I  ran  all  the  way  home 
and  gave  my  mother  the  food  so  she  could 
hide  it  around  the  house.  We  were  so  fright- 
ened, but  no  one  ever  came."— Linda  Pox, 
64,  Rockville  grocery  clerk.  Bom  in 
Sosnowiec.  Poland:  imprisoned  in  a  work 
camp  in  Poland  and  worked  in  flax  factory. 
'When  the  Nazis  came  in,  right  away  it 
was  bad.  They  were  shooting  from  buses 
into  crowds,  at  people  on  bread  lines.  They 
took  out  certain  people  for  torture  .  .  . 
German  soldiers  searched  and  took  every- 
thing away.  We  remained  without  a  penny 
to  live  from.  Everything  pointed  to  the  bad 
times  we  were  facing.  Then  they  started  to 
build  a  wall  separating  the  Jews  starving 
the  people.  There  was  such  sickness.  People 
had  no  choice.  We  were  ready  to  go  to  the 
death  camps  for  a  piece  of  bread."— Samuel 
Goldstein,  69,  of  Brooklyn.  Bom  in  Kozien- 
ice,  Poland. 

ROUND-UP 

"The  German  SS  and  the  collaborators 
came  to  our  house.  The  German  SS  pointed 
at  me  and  said  to  my  mother,  'Who  is  this?' 
She  said  This  is  my  little  boy.'  He  said. 
'Mitkommen,'  which  means  come  along.  My 
mother  gave  me  a  lunch  pail  to  take  with 
me.  She  said.  'Maybe  you  will  get  some 
food.'  She  did  not  know  that  we  would  not 
be  coming  back."— Sam  Sherron,  51.  Bom  in 
Lithuania:  imprisoned  at  Auschwitz, 
Dachau  and  Muldorf.  His  mother  and  two 
sisters  were  killed. 

"My  father  was  a  lumber  and  furniture 
manufacturer.  He  bribed  people  to  get  us 
false  papers  and  to  hide  us  in  the  homes  of 
Gentiles.  I  went  to  Protestant  schools.  I  was 
an  altar  boy.  We  were  betrayed  by  the 
daughter  of  the  people  that  were  hiding  us. 
She  wasn't  mad  at  us.  She  wanted  money:  it 
was  strictly  business.  She  was  paid  much 
less  than  30  pieces  of  silver."— Mark  Rubin, 
46,  Beverly  Hills  banker.  Bom  in  Sabinov, 
Czechoslovakia.  Imprisoned  at  Theresien- 
stadt. 

"In  the  [Lodz]  ghetto,  the  Germans  threw 
babies  from  the  fourth  floor  of  the  hospital 
into  a  truck.  Our  Job  was  to  pick  up  the 
babies  that  missed  the  truck  and  throw 
them  in."— Adam  Tems,  72,  Jamison,  Pa., 
electrical  engineer.  Bom  in  Lodz,  Poland. 
Imprisoned  in  Lodz  ghetto,  Auschwitz  and 
Dachau. 


"My  son  and  wife.  She  was  18  years  old.  I 
remember  one  day  [outdoors  with  them  in 
the  Berdzin  ghetto].  They  were  sitting  out- 
side and  he  stretched  out  his  arms  to  me. 
And  she  said,  'Take  him,  you  don't  know 
how  long  you'll  be  able  to  hold  him  in  your 
arms.' 

"There  was  a  roundup  and  my  wife  and 
child  were  hiding  in  an  underground,  secret 
bunker.  They  came  out  and  I  said,  'Why  did 
you  come  out?'  And  she  said  because  [the 
baby]  was  crying  and  [his  wife]  didn't  want 
to  Jeopardize  the  other  people.  It  was  day- 
time, June  23,  '43.  We  were  segregated  by 
age.  There  was  shooting  all  over."— Victor 
Cooper,  68,  retired  New  York  auditor.  Bom 
in  Poland:  imprisoned  in  several  camps  in 
Poland  and  Germany. 

THE  CAMPS 

""When  we  arrived  in  Auschwitz,  it  was 
four  in  the  moming  and  we  piled  out  of 
cattle  cars.  There  were  big  empty  barrels 
and  we  had  to  throw  in  watches,  rings,  any- 
thing we  were  saving.  They  searched  the 
mouth,  the  rectum,  to  see  maybe  you  were 
hiding  something  ....  The  work  we  did  was 
unnecessary,  just  to  make  us  crazy.  "Take 
your  coat  off,  put  it  on  backwards,  put  rocks 
in  the  pockets,  walk  three  miles.'  We  were 
hungry,  dirty,  used  coffee  to  wash  our  faces. 
Lice  was  eating  us  alive.  The  Germans  said, 
'If  I  kill  15  Jews  I  get  a  surplus  of  five  kilos 
of  sugar.'  We  were  animals  on  the  floor."— 
Leo  CwUich,  68,  semlretired  furrier  in  Cin- 
cinnati. Bom  in  Lodz.  Poland:  imprisoned  at 
Auschwitz. 

"At  12  o'clock  noon  one  day  we  lined  up  to 
get  hot  water  to  warm  up.  It  was  our  soup. 
We  lined  up  to  the  cans  of  soup.  This 
German  copa  [term  for  German  camp 
guard,  often  a  common  criminal],  this  short 
fella,  he  may  be  a  gangster  or  something  in 
Germany,  he  takes  these  cans  of  soup  and 
starts  spilling  them.  He  says  being  that  we 
didn't  work,  we  didn't  deserve  it.  I  had  my 
pick  in  my  hands  and  I  jump  out  of  line.  I 
grab  him  and  before  I  was  going  to  hit  him  I 
said.  'German  officers  have  the  right  to  do 
this.  You  don't  have  right.'  The  German 
commandant  rode  up  on  his  horse  then.  He 
slap[)ed  me  in  the  face  with  his  gloves.  He 
said.  You  got  saved  by  saying  a  German  of- 
ficer can  do  it.'  "—Joseph  Gordon,  57,  Silver 
Spring  businessman.  Bom  in  Lithuania:  im- 
prisoned in  Auschwitz  and  Muldorf. 

'"I  was  picked  out  by  Dr.  [Josef]  Mengele. 
along  with  about  200  other  children.  We 
were  sent  to  Birkenau  Camp  D,  where  the 
experiments  were.  I  was  experimented  twice 
through  injections  and  twice  with  chemi- 
cals. We  were  children,  we  didn't  know  what 
the  drugs  were.  It  made  you  very  sick,  make 
you  vomit.  I  was  passed  out  eight  hours,  I 
think.  Some  of  the  children  died.  "—Alex 
Dekel.  51.  of  New  York.  Hebrew  Immigrant 
Aid  Society  worker.  Bom  in  Cluj.  Romania: 
sent  to  Auschwitz-Birkenau  when  he  was  12. 

"EJvery  once  in  a  while  an  international 
delegation  from  the  Red  Cross  would  come 
in  [to  camp].  When  the  Nazis  knew  they 
were  coming,  they  would  give  out  linens  for 
the  beds.  They  gave  the  inmates  new  uni- 
forms and  hid  the  sick  and  emaciated.  We 
all  wore  wooden  shoes  that  killed  your  feet, 
but  when  the  delegation  was  coming,  they 
gave  out  leather  shoes.  When  the  delegation 
left,  you  had  to  give  them  back.  They  told 
people  if  they  said  anything  [about  camp 
conditions]  to  the  Red  Cross,  they  would  be 
killed  the  next  day.  So  when  someone  asked, 
'How  are  they  treating  you?'  the  inmates 
would  say,  'Pine.'  And  when  they  asked 
'Row's  the  work?'  they  would  say,  'Satisfac- 


tory.' "— Pred  Diament,  59,  Lob  Angeles  gar- 
ment manufacturer.  Bom  in  Gelsenklrchen- 
Buer,  Germany:  imprisoned  at  Sachsenhau- 
sen. 

UBKRATIOII 

"When  we  were  separated  at  Auschwitz, 
me  and  my  wife  said  if  we  ever  survive  we 
would  be  meeting  in  Radom.  After  libera- 
tion, I  rode  on  the  roof  of  a  train  for  two 
weeks  going  to  Radom.  When  I  got  there, 
they  told  me  my  wife  was  dead.  I  took  sick.  I 
had  a  fever.  One  moming  a  man  from  the 
railroad  station  came  to  me  and  said  a 
woman  is  looking  for  you  at  the  station.  I 
got  up,  put  scarf  on  beacuse  I  had  a  high 
fever.  I  made  way  to  the  railroad  station 
and  I  saw  her.  Nothing  can  describe  that 
meeting."— Ellas  Snyder,  retired  dry  cleaner 
from  Boca  Raton,  Fla.  Bom  in  Radom, 
Poland;  Imprisoned  in  several  camps  in 
Poland  and  Germany. 

'"On  May  8,  1945,  the  Russians  liberate  us. 
A  Russian  woman  soldier  showed  up  on  a 
horse.  She  stop  horse.  Behind  her  was  a 
whole  army— young  Russian  soldiers  with 
trucks  and  different  kinds  of  food  and 
drinks.  Wc  were  locked  up  in  a  house  with 
100  women.  They  said  not  be  afraid,  you  are 
all  free.  We  were  sifraid  because  we  hadn't 
eaten  very  much  for  so  many  years.  They 
had  pork  and  salami  and  all  kinds  of  meat. 
There  were  girls  who  ate  too  much  and  they 
died.  Me  and  my  sister  ate  dark  bread  and 
butter  and  tea  for  two  days."BeUa  (Danci- 
gier)  Zamowiecki,  54,  of  Windsor,  Ont.  Bom 
In  Bedzin,  Poland:  imprisoned  for  four  years 
at  a  work  camp  near  Prague. 

""We  rode  for  14  days  in  a  train,  back  and 
forth  [in  Gemamy].  (The  Germans]  didn't 
know  what  to  do  with  us.  I  had  typhus. 
There  was  no  water,  no  food.  Just  the  cracks 
in  the  train  for  air.  A  can  for  a  bathroom. 
When  it  was  full,  you  threw  it  on  the  people 
[who  had  died].  Unbelievable.  They  let  us 
out  and  were  going  to  kill  us.  At  the  last 
minute,  we  saw  the  head  of  the  Swedish 
Red  Cross  on  a  motorcycle.  We  were  pushed 
back  in  the  train  and  taken  to  a  small  camp 
and  were  washed.  I  remember  there  was  one 
room  of  showers,  one  room  full  of  skeletons. 
On  the  boat  to  Sweden,  we  were  dirty 
people. .  .  .  There  were  tables  with  white  ta- 
blecloths tmd  a  cake.  We  were  grabbing  the 
cake  and  hiding  it  like  this  [inside  a  shirt]. 
The  waiters  looked.  'What  kind  of  people 
are  these?'  'They  could  see  lice  on  us  .  .  . 
Then,  we  were  like  animals."— Frieda  Salo- 
mon, 63,  of  Elizabeth,  N.J.  Bom  in  Hungary: 
imprisoned  at  Auschwitz  and  Buchenwald. 

""First  of  all  there  was  terrible  happiness 
that,  gosh,  we  were  free.  And  then  all  of  a 
sudden— where  am  I?  What's  going  to 
happen  to  me?  I  have  no  country.  I  have  no 
family.  Then,  you  know,  it  turned  into  a  ter- 
rible fright.  I  was  19  years  old,  my  family 
was  dead.  I  couldn't  see  myself  going  back 
to  the  country  which  was  then  Romania. 
Nobody  did  anything  to  stop  .  .  .  the  mass 
extermination  [there].  Returning  to  your 
neighbors  who  just  stood  by  and  let  you  go. 
Some  of  them  happy.  Some  of  them  turned 
their  back.  How  to  return  to  those  people 
and  live  among  them  I  couldn't  imagine."— 
Irene  Lowinger,  58,  of  Los  Angeles,  Bom  in 
Hungary:  imprisoned  at  Auschwitz. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorvun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  acting  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
discussed  with  the  majority  leader  this 
request  and  it  has  his  approval.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  limi- 
tation on  speeches  in  moming  busi- 
ness be  lifted  insofar  as  I  am  con- 
cerned as  I  present  one  of  my  continu- 
ing speeches  on  the  U.S.  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
assure  all  Senators  that  if  any  Senator 
comes  to  the  floor  and  wishes  recogni- 
tion. I  will  yield  the  floor  at  that  time. 
In  any  event,  I  know  that  I  cannot  de- 
liver this  entire  speech  between  now 
and  1  p.m.,  but  I  will  complete  it  at 
some  point  during  the  day.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Record  show 
no  Interruption.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  SENATE 


THE  SENATE  IN  THE  ERA  OF 
RECONSTRUCTION,  1865-1868 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  earlier  I 
discussed  the  tragic  events  of  the  Civil 
War  and  their  impact  upon  our  na- 
tional legislature.  The  force  of  the 
War  struck  at  the  very  core  of  the 
American  Republic.  Elconomically,  po- 
litically, and  socially  the  nation  had 
been  irreversibly  altered. 

The  direct  cost  exceeded  $7  billion  in 
loans  and  interest.  That  was  only  the 
starting  place.  Additional  losses  in  de- 
stroyed land,  companies,  buildings, 
transportation  lines,  and  personal 
property  could  never  be  calculated. 

The  price  paid  in  human  life  extract- 
ed something  from  almost  every 
family  in  the  North  and  the  South. 
When  the  fighting  ceased,  a  saddened 
nation  counted  some  620,000  dead  and 
thousands  more  wounded  and  maimed. 
No  taUy  could  be  given  of  the  numbers 
who  died  from  malnutrition  and  sick- 
nesses, or  whose  mental  health  never 
recovered  from  the  war  trauma. 
Beyond  calculation  were  the  animos- 
ities—some to  linger  well  into  the 
twentieth  century— that  the  war  un- 
leashed.' 

The  significant  accomplishment  of 
the  war  was  that  it  freed  the  slaves, 
ending  a  life  of  bondage  for  four  mil- 
lion black  people.  This  freedom 
marked  the  initial  step  in  the  exten- 
sion of  equal  representation  under  the 
Constitution  to  all  Americans.  The 
struggle  ahead  proved  to  be  filled  with 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


frustration  and  grief  for  blacks  and 
whites  alike.  But.  for  the  moment,  it 
was  worthy  to  celebrate  the  establish- 
ment of  a  free  life  for  former  slaves. 
With  this  freedom  came  a  host  of  new 
problems  for  the  nation.  Questions 
about  the  future  for  slaves,  the  best 
ways  to  develop  and  fulfill  the  prom- 
ises of  equality,  freedom,  and  suffrage 
would  not  be  easily  resolved. 

The  political  arena  was  the  appro- 
priate place  to  thrash  out  these  diffi- 
culties. However,  the  war  left  the  p>o- 
litical  structure  of  the  South  devastat- 
ed with  state  and  local  governments 
no  longer  in  a  functional  condition.  At 
the  national  level,  the  political  ma- 
chinery was  characterized  by  confu- 
sion. 

Eleven  states  had  withdrawn  their 
representatives  from  the  Congress 
during  the  war  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  national  governmental  process 
had  fallen  upon  the  remaining  twenty- 
five.  Now  as  the  Southern  states 
sought  to  regain  their  privileges 
within  the  Union,  both  legal  confusion 
and  jangled  emotions  served  to  frus- 
trate and  retard  the  reunion.  Loyalist 
states  displayed  a  reluctance  to  accept 
the  returning  South.  The  readmlt- 
tance  of  Southern  members,  likely  to 
be  Democrats  who  would  be  hostile  to 
the  plans  of  those  who  sought  to  reor- 
ganize the  Southern  structure,  could 
only  upset  the  control  exercised  by 
the  Senate's  Republicans. 

This  epoch— luiown  among  histori- 
ans as  the  Era  of  Reconstruction- 
spanned  a  troubled  twelve-year  period. 
The  difficulties  and  challenges  of 
those  years  often  have  been  misimder- 
stood,  as  evident  by  the  sensational 
and  bombastic  vocabulary  used  to  de- 
scribe the  events  between  1865  and 
1877.  We  tend  to  accept  the  popular 
image  that  this  time  of  reconstruction 
was  a  vicious,  cruel,  and  excessive  era. 
Today,  I  shall  examine  the  work  of 
the  Senate  during  the  earliest  of  those 
particularly  demanding  years.  I  will 
suggest  that  the  Senate,  faced  with 
the  staggering  task  of  returning  the 
eleven  states  of  the  Confederacy  to 
their  former  national  status,  as  well  as 
responding  to  the  needs  and  expecta- 
tions of  newly  freed  slaves,  answered 
these  challenges  with  purpose  and  re- 
solve. With  no  prior  experience  in  any 
similar  circumstance,  the  Senate, 
indeed  the  whole  Congress,  could  only 
have  felt  uncertain  and  confused.  As  a 
result,  their  actions,  in  retrospect, 
often  appear  haphazard  or  poorly  con- 
ceived. Given  the  grave  nature  of  the 
situation,  we  should  not  allow  some  of 
their  lesser  successes  to  overshadow 
their  underlying  unfaltering  efforts  to 
deal  with  a  profound  constitutional 
crisis. 

Members  of  the  Senate  found  them- 
selves facing  issues  crucial  to  the 
American  democratic  system.  We  are 
in  the  debt  of  our  earlier  colleagues 
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for  the  important  precedents  that 
they  established.  I  speak  of  concerns 
fundamental  to  many  of  our  Senate 
deliberati(»is.  Often  here,  we  are  chal- 
lenged to  define  the  proper  relation- 
ship between  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive branches,  or  to  determine  what 
constitutes  the  legitimate  areas  of  fed- 
eral and  state  responsibility.*  These 
were  the  thorny  issues  the  Recon- 
struction Senate  attacked  with  vigor. 

It  did  not  require  the  cease-fire  to 
make  clear  to  the  Congress  that  a  host 
of  perplexing  problems  faced  the 
nation.  Not  the  least  of  these  would 
prove  to  be  a  debate  between  the 
president  and  Congress  over  which 
branch  of  government  should  super- 
vise the  process  of  Reconstruction. 
The  basis  for  an  executive/legislative 
split  over  this  issue  surfaced  at  least 
two  years  before  the  close  of  the  war. 
President  Lincoln  and  the  Thirty- 
eighth  Congress  had  scuffled  over  this 
very  point.  It  appeared  they  might 
reach  some  agreement  in  the  passage 
of  the  Wade-Davis  bill,  which  neatly 
packaged  an  entire  plan  for  Recon- 
struction, but  in  the  eleventh  hour 
Lincoln  astonished  his  fellow  Republi- 
cans by  vetoing  that  bill.  The  Thirty- 
eighth  Congress  adjourned  in  March 
1865  with  its  members  deadlocked 
with  the  president  over  this  matter. 
Congressional  leaders  could  not  ignore 
a  gnawing  sense  of  uneasiness  that  the 
future  would  bring  only  more  conflict 
with  the  president  over  this  issue.  How 
could  any  of  them  know  that  a  month 
later,  in  April  1865,  their  troubles 
would  intensify  when  the  nation,  al- 
ready confused  by  murky  Reconstruc- 
tion plans,  would  be  staggered  by  the 
assassination  of  President  Lincoln.  ^ 

So  it  fell  to  the  new  president, 
Andrew  Johnson,  to  plunge  into  the 
morass  of  Reconstruction,  for  the 
Congress,  standing  in  adjournment, 
was  not  scheduled  to  meet  again  until 
December  1865. 

Andrew  Johnson,  himself  was  one  of 
the  uncertain  elements  in  the  Recon- 
struction drama.  Bom  to  extreme  pov- 
erty, Johnson  struggled  to  climb  the 
ladder  of  political  success.  His  accom- 
plishments included  service  to  Tennes- 
see as  senator  before  the  war  and  state 
military  governor  during  the  war.  His 
Unionist  pronouncements  catapulted 
him  onto  Lincoln's  1864  ticket,  a  move 
designed  to  provide  sectional  balance 
for  the  Republicans. 

Yet  there  were  those  who  regarded 
Andrew  Johnson  as  an  undesirable 
character,  devoid  of  personal  refine- 
ment. He  enhanced  his  rough-hewn 
image  when  he  appeared  on  the 
Senate  floor  in  an  apparently  intoxi- 
cated condition  for  the  inaugvu-al  cere- 
mony. Graced  with  only  the  coolest 
favor  from  the  Washington  social  set, 
Johnson  further  lowered  himself  by 
his  drunken  performance.*  When  the 
mantle  of  presidential  responsibility 
descended  upon  him.  Johnson  faced 


additional  burdens  from  some  mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  felt  predisposed 
to  distrust  and  dislike  him.  Yet,  John- 
son's first  public  statements  on  Recon- 
struction appeared  to  be  compatible 
with  the  views  of  his  Republican  col- 
leagues who  had  been  most  active  in 
the  advocacy  of  civil  liberties  for 
blacks.  Republican  Senators,  for 
whom  these  issues  represented  pas- 
sionate personal  convictions,  greeted 
the  new  president  with  cheered  spirits. 
Grieved  though  they  were  over  the 
death  of  Lincoln,  they  were  visibly  re- 
lieved that  a  dreaded  confrontation 
with  the  chief  executive  had  been 
avoided. 

Senator  Charles  Sumner,  wearied 
from  his  long  struggle  against  the 
forces  of  slavery,  voiced  great  confi- 
dence after  his  first  visits  with  Presi- 
dent Johnson.  Sumner  rejoiced  in  his 
belief  that  Johnson  actively  supported 
suffrage  for  former  slaves.  With  relief 
and  gratitude.  Simmer  reported  to  his 
friends  that  he  felt  comfortable  with 
the  new  president.' 

Sumner  clearly  hoped  that  strong 
executive  leadership  would  deter  the 
development  of  further  political  fac- 
tions among  senators.  Only  through  a 
forceful  president  did  Sumner  see  the 
means  to  harness  the  wide  range  of 
views  held  by  Republican  senators. 
Not  only  had  Republicans  failed  to 
agree  with  the  late  President  Lincoln, 
but  they  held  little  accord  among 
themselves.  Their  suggestions  for  Re- 
construction policy  covered  a  spectrum 
from  the  most  moderate  to  the  most 
extreme  of  proposals.  Some  hoped  to 
welcome  the  Southern  states  back  into 
the  national  fold  immediately,  while 
others  sought  a  program  of  wide-scale 
land  confiscation  and  disenfranchise- 
ment  for  former  Confederates. 

Charles  Simmer,  as  we  know,  was 
identified  with  the  group  known  as 
the  Radical  Republicans.  Their  goal 
was  to  reorder  the  social,  economic, 
and  political  structure  of  the  South 
through  the  redistribution  of  land  and 
the  inclusion  of  blacks  in  voting 
rights.*  Although  historians  have  con- 
centrated on  the  "revenge"  element  in 
the  Radicals'  approach  to  white 
Southerners,  perhaps  we  should  con- 
sider their  attempts  to  effect  change 
through  forceful  action.  They  took  up 
the  banner  of  universal  male  suffrage 
when  others  were  less  willing  to  argue 
for  this  basic  constitutional  right. 
These  men  were  not  content  to  sit  idly 
on  the  sidelines  and  watch  the  gains 
made  from  the  Civil  War  slip  away. 
They  spoke  for  those  who  had  no 
champions  here  in  the  Congress,  and 
for  that,  they  deserve  our  admiration. 
Sometimes  they  spoke  with  an  un- 
checked fervor,  but  their  goal  was  to 
create  a  better  nation  for  aU  citizens. 

Despite  the  Radicals'  vigor,  the 
events  and  the  passions  of  the  day 
moved  beyond  their  control.  The 
benevolent  relationship  with  the  presi- 


dent proved  premature,  and  Republi- 
cans saw  their  hopes  fade  for  a  Recon- 
struction program  predicated  on  party 
unity.  Senator  Sumner,  stung  by  the 
turn  of  events,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend, 
lamented  "It  is  very  hard  that  we 
should  have  this  new  controversy." ' 

How  did  they  come  to  this  new  con- 
troversy? What  events  led  the  Senate 
to  a  complete  rupture  with  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States?  Senator 
Sumner's  first  rush  of  confidence  in 
Andrew  Johnson  caused  him  to  miss 
some  early  signs  that  perhaps  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  Radical  Republicans 
with  the  new  president  was  not  quite 
as  sanquine  as  it  had  first  appeared.  If 
Sumner  missed  the  first  warning  sig- 
nals that  came  from  the  new  adminis- 
tration. Representative  Thaddeus  Ste- 
vens and  General  Carl  Schurz  did  not. 
Schurz  feared  that  some  Southern 
states  would  attempt  to  persuade 
Johnson  to  forego  Republican  Recon- 
struction, while  Thaddeus  Stevens  re- 
coiled in  horror  when  Johnson  recog- 
nized the  government  of  Virginia.  De- 
spite these  early  rumblings.  Senator 
Sumner  remained  unperturbed,  con- 
vinced that  his  colleagues  had  nothing 
to  fear  from  the  president.  The  sena- 
tor's calm  was  shattered  on  May  29, 
1865.  On  the  date.  President  Johnson 
issued  two  proclamations  that  revealed 
the  future  direction  of  his  administra- 
tion. The  first  explained  the  lenient 
terms  of  amnesty  for  former  Confed- 
erates, while  the  other  established  a 
North  Carolina  Reconstruction  gov- 
ernment that  excluded  blacks  from 
voting." 

Now  aroused,  Sumner  launched  a 
vigorous  letter-writing  campaign  de- 
signed to  check  the  president's  plans. 
The  confused  senatorial  responses  re- 
flected the  diverse  opinions  held 
among  Republicans.  Some  urged  that 
the  Senate  adopt  a  conciliatory  note 
with  the  chief  executive,  others  hoped 
that  the  best  could  be  made  of  the  sit- 
uation, still  others  felt  unsure  about 
the  constitutionality  of  challenging 
the  president,  yet  others  expressed 
little  interest  in  the  subject  of  black 
suffrage.'  The  small  band  of  Demo- 
crats in  the  Senate,  of  course,  watched 
delightedly  as  the  president  turned 
away  from  his  own  party  and  into  that 
of  the  opposition.  Yet.  regardless  of 
personal  opinions.  all  senators 
watched  uneasily  as  they  recognized 
the  danger  signs  of  an  almost  certain 
clash  ahead. 

Johnson,  confident  in  his  executive 
position,  did  not  soften  the  burgeoning 
crisis.  Andrew  Johnson  simply  did  not 
have  a  winning  manner.  When  faced 
by  opposition,  the  worst  rather  than 
the  best  of  his  character  surfaced. 
E^ven  Johnson's  good  friend.  Senator 
John  Sherman  of  Ohio,  came  to  feel 
that  the  situation  was  exacerbated  by 
Johnson's  "unreasoning  pugnacity."  It 
proved  the  president's  undoing  that  he 


failed  to  understand  that  in  his  station 
he  was  not  required  to  answer  his  crit- 
ics, but  had  only  to  maintain  his 
strength  in  an  ordered  appearance. 
No— Andrew  Johnson,  when  faced 
with  an  opponent,  immediately  threw 
himself  into  the  fray,  hurling  abusive 
and  violent  language  in  all  directions. 
The  comparison  with  the  late  Lincoln 
could  not  be  avoided.  The  coarse, 
verbal  hostility  of  the  new  executive 
stood  in  sad  contrast  to  the  gentle 
man  from  Illinois.  The  result  brought 
only  weakness  to  the  Republicans  as 
they  flailed  about  at  each  other.  The 
tragedy  was,  of  course,  that  the  coun- 
try, reeling  under  a  series  of  crippling 
national  blows,  needed  greater  unity 
and  harmony  in  its  leadership.  >» 

By  August  1865,  the  division  be- 
tween the  Radical  Republicans  and 
the  president  had  escalated  to  such  a 
degree  that  the  president  called  these 
members  of  his  own  party  his  "adver- 
saries" whom  he  sought  to  foil."  The 
Radicals  lost  no  opportunity  to  chal- 
lenge the  constitutional  nature  of  the 
president's  actions,  questioning  his  au- 
thority to  appoint  provisional  gover- 
nors, or  require  states  to  abolish  slav- 
ery and  repudiate  their  debts.'*  The 
confrontations  gained  momentum 
when  the  Southern  states.  Increasing- 
ly truculent  with  even  the  most 
modest  of  presidential  regulations, 
elected  not  fewer  then  twenty-five 
loyal  Confederates  to  the  United 
States  Congress. 

Emotions  ran  at  a  fever  pitch  in  all 
camps— the  executive  office,  the 
Democrats,  the  Radicals,  the  Moder- 
ates, and  the  former  Confederates  who 
now  turned  their  attention  to  their  na- 
tional status.  As  the  date  for  the  con- 
vening of  the  Senate  drew  near,  it 
became  increasingly  clear  that  here  in 
these  halls,  the  issues  that  had 
brought  the  nation  to  war  would  now 
assume  new  dimensions,  be  argued 
with  a  new  rhetoric,  and  continue  to 
demand  new  constitutional  interpreta- 
tions. 

December  4.  1865  arrived,  the  day 
for  the  start  of  the  Thirty-ninth  Con- 
gress. Here  for  the  first  time  since  se- 
cession, members  from  both  the  North 
and  the  South  would  gather.  So  hope- 
less had  been  the  congressional  condi- 
tion in  the  last  months  before  seces- 
sion, so  debilitating  the  nature  of  their 
acrimony  in  1860  that  we  should 
marvel  that  the  Union  persevered  and 
that  once  again  our  full  national  legis- 
lature assembled.  True,  it  assembled 
with  varied  and  often  bitter  emotions, 
but  disagreement  and  debate  are  part 
of  the  essence  of  this  body.  That  is  as 
true  today  as  it  was  yesterday,  as  it 
was  in  the  1800's.  It  is  a  great  tribute 
to  the  fundamental  soundness  of  our 
institution  that  the  members  recon- 
vened and  that  the  business  of  the 
government  continued. 

The  importance  of  this  momentous 
occasion  was  not  lost  on  the  Washing- 


ton populace.  The  atmosphere  was 
charged  with  expectation  as  the  curi- 
ous gathered  in  the  Capitol  to  witness 
the  opening  of  this  historic  session.  A 
spectator  gazing  down  from  the  gal- 
lery could  not  have  missed  the  solem- 
nity of  the  day  as  Senator  Lafayette  S. 
Poster  of  Connecticut,  a  member  re- 
spected for  his  legislative  sklUs,  took 
the  position  of  president  pro  tempore. 
Poster's  presence  underscored  the 
tragic  events  of  the  assassination,  for 
the  vice  president  had  vacated  his  seat 
in  the  Senate  to  assume  the  executive 
office.  (To  my  colleagues  who  may 
have  wondered,  this  is  the  Lafayette 
Poster  whose  bust  is  displayed  in  the 
vice  president's  room  just  outside  this 
chamber.)  As  Senator  Foster  began  his 
duties,  the  seventy  senatorial  seats 
before  him  provided  a  grim  reminder 
to  the  war's  legacy.  All  seventy,  ar- 
ranged in  their  three-tier  fashion, 
were  not  to  be  filled  on  that  opening 
day.  To  the  left  and  the  right  of  the 
presiding  officer  stood  the  vacant 
seats,  sentinels  to  the  South,  waiting 
for  their  senators  to  be  readmitted  to 
the  chamber. 

Slowly,  the  senators  gathered  on 
that  first  morning.  The  dynamic,  ag- 
gressive Sumner  was,  of  course,  the 
center  of  attention.  Close  by  him  were 
freshman  Senators  Edwin  Morgan  of 
New  York  and  Richard  Yates  of  IIU- 
nois.  Seated  together  in  a  middle  tier 
of  seats  was  a  collection  of  distin- 
guished and  seasoned  senators— 
Lyman  Trumbull  of  Illinois,  Henry 
Wilson  of  Massachusetts,  Ben  Wade  of 
Ohio,  and  William  Pitt  Pessenden  of 
Maine.  Some  like  Senator  Reverdy 
Johnson  of  Maryland  were  noted  for 
their  wisdom  and  balance.  Others  like 
the  elderly  Garrett  Davis  of  Kentucky 
were  known  for  their  talkative,  quar- 
relsome nature.  The  Senate  has  not 
changed  much  really.  Some  were 
young,  like  William  Sprague  of  Rhode 
Island,  and  some  like  the  widely  ad- 
mired Solomon  Poot  of  Vermont  were 
near  the  end  of  life's  journey  and 
would  not  live  to  see  the  close  of  the 
Thirty-ninth  Congress.  Yet  another, 
James  Lane  of  Kansas,  tormented  by 
ill-health  and  personal  distress  was 
soon  to  kill  himself  in  the  presence  of 
several  friends.  These  individual  tales 
were  still  to  unfold  but,  for  that  day, 
December  4,  1865.  perhaps  the  spirit 
of  the  senators  was  best  captured  by 
the  restless  and  brooding— it  reminds 
me  of  Robert  C.  Byrd,  with  that  dour 
look,  that  humorless  junior  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  with  that  brooding 
look— WlUard  Saulsbury  of  Delaware 
who  repeatedly  paced  back  and  forth 
across  the  little  carpet  behind  his 
desk." 

At  noon,  twenty-five  senators  re- 
sponded to  the  roll  call.  It  fell  to  the 
Reverend  Eklgar  Gray,  Chaplain  of  the 
Senate  for  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress, 
to  entone  the  thoughts  that  must 
have  been  in  the  hearts  of  many  who 


gathered  in  the  Senate  chamber.  Gray 
raised  his  voice  and  prayed.  "Glory  be 
to  the  name,  O  God,  that  the  Republic 
still  lives,  the  nation  survives,  the 
country  is  safe."  But  unable  to  ignore 
the  mood  among  the  senators  and 
aware  that  only  Divine  Intervention 
could  avoid  the  conflicts  ahead.  Rever- 
end Mr.  Gray  continued,  "Grant  .  .  . 
that  all  our  deliberations  and  enact- 
ments may  be  such  as  to  .  .  .  insure 
the  unanimous  acquiescence  of  our 
people  ..."'* 

If  the  air  in  the  Senate  was  somber 
and  foreboding,  it  differed  across  the 
way  In  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Hours  before  the  appointed  time  for 
the    opening    of    the    House,    huge 
throngs  gathered  in  the  halls  and  the 
galleries.  The  diplomatic  gallery,  the 
reporters'  gallery,  every  available  nook 
and  crarmy  overflowed  with  the  curi- 
ous who  wanted  to  witness  the  first 
calling  of  the  roll.  What  would  happen 
when  the  clerk  came  to  the  names  of 
those  states  lately  in  rebellion?  How 
would  he  respond  to  the  challenges 
from    the    representatives    of    states 
whose  governments  had  not  yet  been 
recognized     as     reunited     with     the 
Union?  If  those  states  could  gain  rec- 
ognition on  the  floor  of  the  House,  it 
would  represent  their  first  step  in  the 
return   to   full   constitutional   power. 
That  was  a  step  that  most  Northern 
states  were  not  yet  ready  to  grant  to 
the  South.  The  tension  mounted  and 
the  spectators  received  the  show  they 
wanted,  for  what  followed  was  indeed 
unique  in  roll  call  procedures.  The 
Clerk  simply  passed  over  the  names  of 
the  Confederate  states  and  refused  to 
allow  the  challengers  to  interrupt  the 
reading  of  the  roU.  In  the  same  fash- 
ion he  proceeded  to  block  any  chal- 
lenges   until    he    announced    that    a 
quorum  was  present.  Upon  determina- 
tion of  the  quorum,  the  clerk  boldly 
proclaimed  that  no  one  could  address 
the  chair  whose  name  was  not  on  the 
roll.  So  did  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives manage  to  side-step  the  recogni- 
tion dilemma  until  the  Congress  was 
more  fully  organized  for  the  business 
at  hand." 

By  the  21st  of  December,  the  Con- 
gress had  completed  one  of  its  most 
delicate  chores;  it  had  established  the 
Joint  Committee  of  Fifteen  on  Recon- 
struction. Solemnity  and  wrenching 
debates  marked  the  creation  of  this 
committee.  Although  members  of  both 
houses  viewed  the  Reconstruction 
Committee  as  necessary  and  proper, 
all  knew  that  it  would  serve  to  intensi- 
fy the  already  sticky  problems  of  reun- 
ion. The  committee  included  a  politi- 
cally moderate  group  of  senators  and 
representatives,  but  this  did  not  help. 
Southerners  looked  upon  the  commit- 
tee with  ill-concealed  hatred,  for  they 
were  certain  they  could  only  expect  re- 
venge and  stringency  from  the  North. 
Some  from  the  North  regarded  the 
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committee  with  skepticism,  certain 
that  it  would  only  hinder  their  own 
Reconstruction  goals.  President  John- 
son Allowed  the  committee  only  his 
suspicions  and  misgivings  and  prompt- 
ly labeled  it  the  "Central  Directory."" 

At  the  very  least,  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Committee  heralded  the  introduc- 
tion of  worsening  relations  between 
the  Congress  and  the  president.  E>e- 
spite  many  other  national  topics  that 
required  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress, this  single  joint  committee 
mushroomed  in  importance  as  the  ten- 
sions between  the  executive  and  the 
Congress  multiplied.  The  Reconstruc- 
tion Committee  emerged  as  the  major 
sjmibol  of  a  nasty  division  between  two 
of  our  three  branches  of  government, 
a  division  that  would  ultimately  lead 
the  Congress  to  bring  impeachment 
proceedings  against  the  president  of 
the  United  States. 

The  division  crystallized  in  February 
1866  when  a  shoclced  Congress  heard 
President  Johnson's  veto  message  for 
the  Preedmen's  Bureau  bill.  This  bill, 
designed  to  expand  the  powers  of  that 
agency  and  provide  monies  for  the 
support  and  buUding  of  schools,  had 
passed  both  Houses  with  dispatch. 
Congressional  leaders,  secure  that  the 
president  supported  the  measure,  felt 
betrayed  when  he  exercised  his  veto. 
Even  moderate  Republicans  were 
keenly  disappointed  and  recognized 
that  President  Johnson  was  turning 
away  from  his  own  political  party  and 
casting  his  lot  with  the  Southern 
Democrats.  Moderates  who  thought 
they  correctly  anticipated  the  presi- 
dent's wishes  in  the  matter  of  the 
Preedmen's  bill  felt  uncertain  about 
the  future.  To  what  end  could  this 
lead?  What  would  be  the  outcome  of 
this  presidential  slap? 

They  had  not  long  to  wonder. 
Within  three  days  of  the  veto  message. 
President  Johnson  tossed  all  caution 
to  the  winds  and  attacked  the  Radicals 
of  his  own  party  with  words  not  de- 
signed to  mollify.  The  Radicals,  he 
said,  were  "traitors."  who  planned  to 
assassinate  him.  In  a  burst  of  excess 
Johnson  declared  himself  a  "Christ" 
facing  a  collective  Judas.  The  presi- 
dent's rude  words  left  the  senators 
little  room  for  retreat.  An  embittered 
Senator  Fessenden  announced,  "He 
has  broken  the  faith,  betrayed  his 
trust,  and  must  sink  from  detestation 
to  contempt."  ' ' 

A  few  Republicans  cliuig  to  a  feeble 
hope  that  a  full-blown  confrontation 
with  the  president  could  still  be  avoid- 
ed. These  final  vestiges  of  optimism 
were  dashed  in  March  1866  when  the 
president  vetoed  another  round  of  leg- 
islation as  unconstitutional  because  it 
had  been  passed  in  the  absence  of 
Southern  representatives.  This  turn  of 
events  greatly  cheered  Southern 
Democrats,  now  anxious  to  resume  all 
of  their  constitutional  privileges.  Re- 
publicans, however,  saw  this  as  merely 


a  new  and  gloomy  twist  to  the  process 
of  Reconstruction. 

Republicans  of  the  Thirty-ninth 
Congress  gathered  as  a  divided  group, 
unsure  about  the  correct  course  for 
Reconstruction  legislation.  Not  all  had 
been  ready  to  follow  the  strong  lead  of 
Senator  Charles  Simmer,  but  events 
drew  them  to  his  camp.  Republicans, 
now  welded  in  a  spirit  of  unity, 
marched  under  a  single  Reconstruc- 
tion banner.  The  president,  either  by 
design  or  by  accident,  alienated  all 
members  of  his  own  political  party  be- 
cause he  trampled  on  the  prerogatives 
of  the  legislative  branch.  Faced  with 
such  a  momentous  threat,  senators  of 
all  persuasions  could  not  ignore  the 
dangerous  precedents  that  Johnson 
was  establishing.  What  could  be  the 
future  of  the  Senate  itself  if  the  chief 
executive,  with  total  abandon,  could 
denounce  and  belittle  its  proper  re- 
sponsibilities? This  issue  struck  at  the 
very  essence  of  our  government  struc- 
ture. Correctly,  the  Congress  felt  awed 
and  challenged. 

Stunned  though  they  were,  the 
members  regrouped  and  focused  on 
moving  ahead  with  the  work  at  hand. 
Republicans,  anxious  to  honor  previ- 
ous commitments  to  black  suffrage, 
struggled  to  write  a  civil  rights  bill, 
expand  the  Preedmen's  Bureau  bill, 
and  draft  the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 
Passioned  were  the  speeches  that 
came  from  both  sides. 

On  the  topic  of  the  Civil  Rights  bill, 
the  full  fury  of  the  Senate  can  be  ex- 
tracted in  a  host  of  fiery  speeches.  No 
one  expressed  the  central  conflict  of 
power  between  the  executive  and  the 
legislative  better  than  Ohio's  Senator 
Benjamin  Wade  when  he  remarked: 

The  Constitution  makes  him  the  execu- 
tive of  the  laws  that  we  make,  and  there  it 
leaves  him:  and  what  is  our 
condition?  ...  if  the  President  of  the 
United  States  can  interpose  his  authority 
upon  a  question  of  this  character,  and  can 
compel  Congress  to  succumb  to  his  dicta- 
tion, he  is  an  emperor,  a  despot,  and  not  a 
President  of  the  United  States.  Because  I 
believe  that  the  great  question  of  congres- 
sional power  and  authority  is  at  stake  here, 
I  yield  to  no  importunities  of  the  other 
side." 

The  senator  who  rose  to  answer 
Wade's  protest  about  the  veto  of  the 
civil  rights  bill  was  a  gentleman  whose 
personal  life  was  something  of  a  scan- 
dal, but  whose  legislative  interpreta- 
tions were  brilliant.  Other  senators 
noted  sadly  that  Senator  James 
McDougall  of  California  often  came  to 
the  Senate  so  inebriated  that  he  could 
barely  walk.  But  here  was  a  legislator 
of  such  analytical  skill  that,  although 
he  appeared  unable  to  focus  on  the 
topic  at  hand,  within  moments  after 
entering  the  chamber  he  had  grasped 
the  discussion  so  clearly  that  he  could 
rise  to  his  feet  and  contribute  some  of 
the  most  incisive  and  forceful  of  sena- 
torial comments.  On  this  occasion, 
McDougall  chose  not  to  support  the 


veto  of  the  Civil  Rights  bill  itself,  but 
he  defended  the  concept  of  the  veto 
power  as  a  just  and  proper  function  of 
the  president  given  by  the  Founding 
Fathers." 

These  theoretical  debates  aside,  the 
Senate  continued  to  wrestle  with  the 
practical  problems  of  reuniting  the 
nation,  while  fending  off  presidential 
encroachments.  Do  we  today  wonder 
at  the  passion  of  their  debates  and 
question  their  motives?  Rather  than 
judge  harshly,  we  would  admire  these 
tireless  men  who  tried  to  encourage 
the  recognition  and  the  acceptance  of 
a  national  responsibility  for  civil 
rights.*"  It  is  because  these  senators 
were  willing  to  hammer  out  the  funda- 
mental issues,  that  they  refused  to  be 
bullied  by  emotion,  and  that  they  pur- 
sued the  question  to  the  finest  point 
of  constitutional  analysis,  that  our 
Constitution  today  continues  as  a 
monument  to  the  concepts  of  equality 
for  all  our  citizens.  Here  in  the  record 
of  these  heated  arguments  are  the 
very  areas  where  we  should  feel  the 
greatest  pride  in  the  Reconstruction 
Congress,  for  they  did  not  shrink  from 
these  thorny  issues,  but  saw  them 
through  to  their  just  conclusions  and 
established  universal  male  suffrage  for 
all  United  States  citizens. 

The  aggressive  actions  of  the  Con- 
gress only  served  to  further  agitate 
the  already  combatant  president,  who 
refused  to  accept  that  the  legislative 
branch  was  exercising  its  proper  pre- 
rogatives. Johnson  persisted  in  making 
excessive  statements  in  public  and 
again  reminded  the  nation  that  he 
paralleled  the  martyred  Christ.*'  This 
new  outburst  proved  more  than  Amer- 
icans seemed  willing  to  accept  from 
their  chief  executive.  In  the  congres- 
sional elections  of  1866.  Republicans 
in  both  houses  received  stunning  victo- 
ries. Surprisingly.  Republicans  gained 
in  traditional  Democratic  strongholds 
of  West  Virginia.  Missouri,  and  Ten- 
nessee. Whether  this  represented  a 
victory  for  Radical  Republicans  pro- 
grams or  a  rejection  of  the  embarrass- 
ing apostate  Republicain  president  is 
hard  to  judge.  Radical  Republicans 
saw  it  as  a  mandate  for  their  plans  and 
launched  an  offensive  to  limit  the 
powers  of  the  alienated  president. 

Despite  the  efforts  of  Congress  to 
curtail  the  president's  authority,  the 
executive  office  possessed  many 
powers  that  the  legislature  would  not 
be  able  to  limit.  This  helped  to  create 
among  Republicans  a  growing  belief 
that  the  only  solution  for  the  clash 
over  Reconstruction  policy  was  to 
remove  the  president  from  office. 
Members  of  Congress  reached  that  de- 
cision only  after  the  most  tortured 
considerations. 

Article  II,  Section  4  of  the  Constitu- 
tion empowers  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  impeach  and  the  Senate 
to  convict  on  a  two-thirds  vote  of  each 
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House.  The  umbrella  of  Section  4 
covers  any  federal  official  charged 
with  "Treason,  Bribery,  or  other  high 
Crimes  and  Misdemeanors."  Yet,  never 
before  in  oiu-  history  had  the  Congress 
seriously  considered  using  this  ulti- 
mate sanction  against  a  chief  execu- 
tive. 

Accordingly,  the  prospective  serious- 
ness brought  to  naught  the  first  ef- 
forts to  initiate  impeachment  when  in 
1867  a  House  resolution  failed  to  pass 
the  Judiciary  Committee.  Moderate 
Republicans  were  simply  not  ready  to 
assume  the  frightening  responsibility 
of  presidential  impeachment.  Of  that 
decision.  Maine's  William  Fessenden, 
observing  from  the  Senate,  comment- 
ed in  a  letter: 

You  will  have  learned  that  the  House  has 
decided  not  to  impeach  the  President.  I  am 
glad  of  this  .  .  .  The  President  has  undoubt- 
edly been  guilty  of  very  serious  offenses,  the 
consequences,  I  think,  of  bad  temper  and  of 
self-confidence  .  .  .  The  country  will  now 
breathe  more  freely,  and  if  we  can  act  like 
sensible  men  I  shall  have  some  hopes  of  the 
future.  Yet  we  have  many  more  trouble- 
some problems  to  solve,  while  the  folly  and 
madness  of  certain  men  keep  us  in  constant 
peril.«» 

From  the  executive's  comer,  word 
spread  that  the  president,  impressed 
by  the  congressional  rumblings,  would 
begin  to  implement  Reconstruction 
laws.  The  feelings  of  relief  among  Fes- 
senden and  his  moderate  colleagues 
proved  short-lived  as  the  uneasy  truce 
between  the  branches  quickly  col- 
lapsed. 

The  focal  point  for  the  final  break- 
down of  presidential/congressional  re- 
lations proved  to  be  the  Tenure  of 
Office  Act  passed  by  Congress  in 
March  1867  as  a  deterrent  to  the  presi- 
dent's tendency  to  dismiss  public  offi- 
cials supportive  of  the  congressional 
Reconstruction  goals.  This  measure  in- 
cluded a  proviso  that  Senate  permis- 
sion was  a  requirement  for  the  firing 
of  a  cabinet  officer.  It  was  a  thinly-dis- 
guised move  to  protect  the  position  of 
Secretary  of  War  Edward  Stanton,  one 
administration  official  in  agreement 
with  the  plans  of  the  Congress  for 
Southern  Reconstruction.*' 

As  the  relations  between  the  oppos- 
ing branches  deteriorated.  President 
Johnson  widened  the  fight  by  at- 
tempting to  remove  Secretary  Stan- 
ton. Johnson's  efforts  to  manipulate 
that  crisis  rested  on  cooperation  from 
General  U.S.  Grant,  whom  the  presi- 
dent appointed  to  Stanton's  post.  This 
action  did  not  pass  without  challenge 
and  as  arguments  on  both  sides 
heated.  Grant,  unwilling  to  offend 
members  of  his  party  in  Congress, 
withdrew  from  the  conflict.  Stanton 
resumed  this  post,  the  relations  be- 
tween President  Johnson  and  Grant 
dissolved,  and  the  Republicans  bathed 
in  victory's  warm  glow,  while  they 
looked  to  Grant  with  new  admiration. 
There  followed  a  series  of  comic 
scenes,  unworthy  of  national  leaders. 


Stanton  literally  barricaded  himself  in 
his  office  and  refused  to  admit  John- 
son's next  appointee.  General  Lorenzo 
Thomas.  Thomas  was  unable  to  wrest 
the  keys  to  the  office  from  the  obsti- 
nate Stanton,  all  a  scenario  that  the 
Senate  watched  with  delight. 

This  circus  wiped  out  any  small  re- 
maining support  that  the  president 
held  among  moderate  Republicans. 
They  had  tried,  through  a  series  of 
maneuvers,  to  deflect  the  growing  sen- 
timent against  the  president,  but  to  no 
avail.  Finally  the  bitter  feud,  filled 
with  contempt  and  angry  words,  came 
to  its  predictable  climax.  The  difficul- 
ties with  Stanton  only  supplied  the 
immediate  excuses  for  initiating  some 
decisive  action.  The  House  reactivated 
its  impeachment  motions. 

Whether  Johnson's  actions  truly 
represented  impeachable  offenses  of 
"high  crimes  and  misdemeanors"  was 
not  certain  to  all  participants.  It  seems 
fair  to  say  that,  as  with  most  critical 
issues,  the  combination  of  forces  lead- 
ing to  the  impeachment  and  trial  are 
not  easily  separated.  Motives  for 
action  included  some  of  the  highest 
political  purpose  and  concern  for 
human  rights  in  our  nation's  history, 
intense  interest  in  constitutional  law, 
and  the  need  to  protect  the  separation 
of  powers  in  the  federal  government. 
But  also,  there  could  be  found  ample 
measures  of  partisanship,  greed,  and  a 
desire  to  extract  personal  gain  and  po- 
litical advancement  from  a  national 
crisis.  The  result  of  this  piebald  mix  of 
political  chemicals  was  that  both 
houses  of  Congress  moved  forward 
with  the  impeachment  process. 

Republicans  charged  that  the  presi- 
dent systematically  obstructed  all  con- 
gressional procedures  to  provide  equal- 
ity for  freed  slaves,  ignored  the  efforts 
of  Congress  to  insure  safeguards  for 
the  future  protection  of  black  citizens, 
deserted  his  own  party,  and  openly 
collaborated  with  the  Southern  states 
to  restore  their  political  powers  with- 
out impediments  or  supervision.  Not 
only  was  Andrew  Johnson  seen  as  a 
dangerous  threat  to  the  future  success 
of  the  Republican  party,  but  he  was 
also  viewed  as  a  national  embarrass- 
ment, a  president  reveling  in  disregard 
for  the  authority  of  the  United  States 
Congress,  and  the  individual  most  re- 
sponsible for  inciting  the  continued  at- 
titudes of  rebellion  among  white 
Southerners. 

Out  of  these  sentiments  the  House 
of  Representatives  drew  up  ten  (later 
eleven)  articles  of  impeachment 
against  the  president  and  presented 
them  to  the  Senate.  On  February  27. 
1868  a  special  House  delegation  visited 
the  Senate.  Headed  by  Thaddeus  Ste- 
vens and  John  Bingham,  the  group  an- 
nounced the  impeachment  resolution 
had  passed  the  House  on  February  24, 
1868  and  asked  the  Senate  to  prepare 
for  the  trial  to  follow.  President  pro 
tempore  Wade  then  selected  a  special 


committee  of  seven  senators  to  estab- 
lish rules  of  procedure  for  the  trial.  By 
March  2  the  Senate  had  received  the 
report  of  the  special  committee  on 
rules,  debated  the  topic,  and  voted  to 
accept  the  committee's  suggestions.** 
The  powers  of  the  presiding  officer, 
powers  of  the  Senate  to  subpoena  wit- 
nesses, protocol  for  witness  interroga- 
tion by  senators,  and  methods  for  re- 
cording the  testimony  were  included 
among  the  twenty-five  rules  of  proce- 
dure. 

The  pending  trial  became  the  focus 
of  the  social  season.  Washingtonians 
began  to  exude  a  festive  air  as  they 
thronged  to  the  Capitol  in  their  best 
finery.  Only  holders  of  numbered  and 
dated  tickets  could  enter  the  Senate 
galleries.  Of  the  one  thousand  tickets 
printed,  forty  were  reserved  for  the 
diplomatic  corps,  while  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice, the  Speaker  of  the  House,  and 
each  senator  got  four.  Pairs  of  tickets 
were  distributed  among  House  mem- 
bers. Supreme  Court  Justices,  and  var- 
ious other  public  figures.  Twenty  tick- 
ets were  reserved  for  the  President.*' 

Opening  day  saw  the  Senate  galler- 
ies jammed  with  a  curious  mob,  but 
among  them,  one  person's  absence  did 
not  pass  unnoticed.  That,  of  course, 
was  Andrew  Johnson,  who  contrary  to 
his  own  personal  desires,  accepted  the 
insistence  of  counsel  that  he  boycott 
the  tribunal.** 

The  trial  itself  began  on  March  30. 
1968.  Massachusetts'  Benjamin  Butler 
led  the  House  impeachment  managers. 
The  waiting  crowds  had  anticipated 
this  moment.  Butler,  a  colorful  and 
vigorous  character,  was  billed  as  one 
of  the  main  attractions.  The  observers 
expected  that  his  remarks  would  spar- 
kle with  a  lusty  style  and  an  irreverent 
humor. 

They  left  that  day  disappointed. 
Butler  initiated  the  events  with  a 
three-hour  speech  defining  the  nature 
of  an  impeachable  crime.  A  tedious 
discourse,  filled  with  legal  technicali- 
ties, it  failed  to  capture  the  crowd's  at- 
tention. In  the  summation,  Butler 
strove  to  captivate  when  in  a  resound- 
ing voice  he  boldly  proclaimed:  "never 
again,  if  Andrew  Johnson  go  .  .  .  free 
.  .  .  can  the  people  of  this  or  any  other 
cotintry  by  constitutional  checks  or 
guards  stay  the  usurpations  of  execu- 
tive power."  *'  This  melodramatic  con- 
clusion was  not  enough  to  rescue  an 
oration  that  left  the  spectators  bored 
and  restless.  The  whole  performance 
marked  an  inauspicious  beginning  for 
the  prosecution. 

Moreover,  it  forecast  a  glum  fate  for 
the  prosecution's  entire  case.  Pretrial 
sentiment  throughout  the  nation 
seemed  to  indicate  conviction  was  ex- 
pected and  favored.  But  as  the  trial 
dragged  on  for  several  weelcs,  the  na- 
tional mood  appeared  to  shift.  Inter- 
esting. They  had  no  poles  in  these 
days.   A   flow   of  contradictory   tele- 
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gmns  to  the  Capitol  aside,  more  and 
more  the  public  appeared  to  dread  the 
implications  of  removing  a  president 
from  office. 

Senators— their  political  acimien 
waxing  and  their  fevered  emotions 
waning— began  to  vacillate.  Especially 
the  moderate  Republicans  wavered,  in- 
fluenced by  two  considerations.  First, 
they  feared  the  permanent  damage 
that  removal  might  incur  for  the  exec- 
utive branch  of  the  government.  Sec- 
ondly, several  senators  cooled  before 
the  unattractive  realization  that  they 
would  inherit  president  pro  tempore 
Benjamin  Wade  as  the  next  president. 

Johnson,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
crisis,  comported  himself  with  a  meas- 
ure of  dignity.  He  avoided  his  habitual 
tirades  against  Congress  and  informed 
moderates  that  he  was  ready  to 
comply  with  congressional  Recon- 
struction. He  maintained  himself  qui- 
etly throughout,  apparently  content 
to  receive  trial  reports  each  evening 
from  his  servant.  Warden.**  Though 
he  had  frequently  destroyed  the 
public  peace  in  the  past,  Johnson  now 
unexpectedly  strengthened  his  case  by 
a  decorum  that  was  designed  to  in- 
crease sympathy  for  his  position. 

The  trial  ground  on  to  its  conclu- 
sion. Public  excitement  began  to 
mount  again  as  the  time  approached 
for  the  verdict  to  be  returned.  By  the 
end  of  April  1868,  Radical  Republicans 
increasingly  suspected  that  their  ef- 
forts were  doomed.  The  outcome  cen- 
tered again  on  the  decisions  of  the 
moderate  Republicans.  They  had  the 
numbers  to  turn  events  either  for  or 
against  acquittal.  The  opposing  sides 
quickly  moved  to  ensnare  the  votes  of 
those  senators  regarded  as  unpredict- 
able. Political  promises  and  threats 
circulated  throughout  Washington. 

Missouri's  moderate  Senator  John 
Henderson  received  warm  assurances 
of  Democratic  support  in  his  next  elec- 
tion if  his  acquittal  vote  cost  him  the 
backing  of  his  own  Republican  party. 
The  more  crude  action  included  bla- 
tant attempts  at  bribery,  as  reported 
by  Senator  Samuel  Pomeroy  of 
Kansas.  One  pro-Johnson  group  insti- 
gated a  proposal  to  nominate  the  po- 
litically-oriented Chief  Justice, 
Salmon  P.  Chase,  at  that  very  moment 
presiding  over  the  trial,  as  an  alterna- 
tive candidate  for  president  of  the 
United  States.  That  faction  succeeded 
in  moving  their  pressure  campaign  to 
the  domestic  front  and  into  the  home 
of  Rhode  Island's  Senator  Sprague 
who  was  married  to  Chase's  beautiful 
daughter,  Kate.** 

Radical  Republicans  foresaw  that 
acquittal  could  unleash  a  flurry  of 
prudential  powers  that  would  defy 
containment.  The  immediate  issue,  the 
removal  of  Secretary  Stanton,  paled  as 
Republicans  came  to  perceive  the  fun- 
damental constitutional  issues  embed- 
ded in  the  president's  defense.  John- 
son's counsel  argued  that  the  presi- 


dent could  legitimately  refuse  to  en- 
force a  law  that  he  believed  unconsti- 
tutional, if  it  restricted  the  rightful 
powers  of  the  executive.  Second,  the 
presidential  attorneys  maintained  that 
the  president  could  replace  officials 
appointed  by  the  consent  of  the 
Senate  and  install  his  own  ad  interim 
appointees.  Further  arguments  sug- 
gested that  the  president  could  over- 
rule any  law  that  his  cabinet  advised 
him  was  unconstitutional.  The  cumu- 
lative impact  of  these  interpretations 
would  be  to  provide  the  president  with 
unlimited  powers  in  the  matter  of  Re- 
construction. Ultimately  he  could 
override  all  Reconstruction  laws,  es- 
tablish his  own  state  governments  in 
the  South,  endanger  the  rights  of  all 
Southern  blacks  and  white  Republi- 
cans, and  restructure  the  composition 
of  the  next  electoral  college.'" 

On  May  4,  1868  the  task  of  smnma- 
rizing  the  prosecution's  case  fell  to 
Representative  John  Bingham  of 
Ohio.  For  three  days  senators  in  a 
packed  chamber  listened  to  his  re- 
markable oration.  Among  his  many 
dramatic  and  compelling  remarks  he 
included: 

It  is  this  spirit  of  justice,  of  liberty,  of 
equality.  Senators,  that  makes  your  Consti- 
tution dear  to  freemen  in  this  and  in  all 
lands,  in  that  it  secures  to  every  man  his 
rights,  and  to  the  people  . .  .  the  . . .  right  of 
self-government  .  .  .  which  Is  this  day  chal- 
lenged by  this  usurping  President,  for  if  he 
be  a  law  to  himself  the  people  are  no  longer 
their  own  law  makers  through  their  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  . . ." 

Upon  his  conclusion  spectators  in 
the  galleries  burst  into  cheering  and  a 
great  clapping  of  hands.  Men  and 
women  Jiunped  to  their  feet,  waving 
their  handkerchiefs  and  ear-splitting 
whistles  filled  the  air.  When  the  Ser- 
geant-at-Arms  attempted  to  restore 
the  order  the  Chief  Justice  demanded, 
his  efforts  were  met  with  hisses  and 
boos.  In  the  ensuing  ballyhoo,  the 
Chief  Justice  demanded  the  galleries 
be  cleared.  This  only  generated  more 
confusion  for  it  was  unclear  whether 
this  order  included  the  diplomatic  and 
reporters'  galleries.  The  senators  and 
the  Chief  Justice  continued  to  argue 
the  point  until  finally  all  spectators 
had  been  removed  from  the  chamber. 
At  that  moment,  one  of  the  central 
protagonists  in  the  fray.  Senator  John 
Conness  of  California,  immediately 
called  for  a  recess,  a  motion  that  was 
greeted  with  a  chorus  of  "Oh  no's" 
from  his  colleagues.** 

The  uproar  was  put  to  an  end  with 
the  announcement  that  the  case  was 
closed.  But  the  senators  had  learned 
much  from  the  wild  outburst  and 
clearly  they  had  little  interest  in  its 
repetition  when  the  verdict  was  re- 
turned. On  May  11,  1868  the  opening 
moments  of  discussion  centered  on  the 
need  to  assure  that  there  would  be  no 
recurrence.  Senator  John  Sherman  of 
Ohio  remarked  that  the  verdict  was 
certain  to  incite  a  great  deal  of  excite- 


ment in  the  Senate  chamber.  He  sug- 
gested that  the  assistants  to  the  Ser- 
geant-at-Arms  be  strategically  placed 
throughout  the  galleries  to  arrest  any 
rowdy  persons,  that  the  Chief  Justice 
announce  the  intention  of  this  from 
the  floor  at  the  opening  of  the  session 
and  through  the  morning  newspa- 
pers.** 

The  next  day  Senator  Zachariah 
Chandler  rose  to  announce  that  his 
Michigan  colleague.  Senator  Jacob 
Howard,  had  been  struck  with  a  high 
fever,  was  delirious,  and  his  physicians 
thought  him  unable  to  attend.  Chan- 
dler requested  a  postponement.**  The 
supporters  for  acquittal  saw  this  as  a 
last-ditch  stalling  technique  of  the 
weakened  Radicals. 

The  adjournment  served  only  to  pro- 
long the  agony  of  suspense  for  Repub- 
licans, who  increasingly  recognized  the 
likely  outcome.  On  Saturday,  May  16, 
1868,  the  Senate  convened  at  noon  and 
shortly  thereafter  the  voting  began. 
Chief  Justice  Chase  polled  the  mem- 
bers individually,  article  by  article. 
Chsise  began,  "Mr.  Senator  Anthony, 
how  say  you?  Is  the  respondent, 
Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the 
United  States,  guilty  or  not  guilty  of  a 
high  misdemeanor  as  charged  in  this 
article?"  The  Rhode  Island  senator  re- 
sponded, "Guilty,"  and  as  the  Chief 
Justice  proceeded,  the  chamber 
echoed  with  somber  replies  of  "guilty" 
or  "not  guilty."  Senators  Grimes  and 
Howard,  although  permitted  to  remain 
seated  for  their  votes,  through  great 
physical  effort,  stood  to  be  coimted, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  question.** 

It  required  a  two-day  period  to  com- 
plete the  voting.  On  the  first  day,  by  a 
tally  of  35  to  19,  the  strongest  charge 
against  the  president,  article  11,  failed 
by  one  vote  the  two-thirds  majority 
needed  for  conviction.  When  the 
Senate  reconvened  on  the  26th  to  com- 
plete the  voting— the  adjournment 
called  for  Republicans  to  attend  their 
national  convention  in  Chicago— the 
scene  from  the  16th  was  repeated. 
Both  the  second  and  third  articles  of 
impeachment  failed,  and  again  the 
count  was  35  to  19— one  short  of  neces- 
sary two-thirds  count.  The  failure  of 
these  articles,  fundamental  to  the  case 
against  the  president,  showed  the 
Radicals  that  Johnson  could  not  be 
convicted.  For  the  Radicals  their  cause 
was  lost;  the  fragile  friendship  they 
forged  with  the  Moderates  collapsed 
when  nineteen  senators  chose  to  reject 
the  plan  to  remove  the  president. 

Senators  had  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
plain the  basis  of  their  individual  deci- 
sions through  the  submission  of  a 
written  opinion  after  the  completion 
of  the  voting.  Several  senators  took  up 
the  pen  to  explain  the  rationale  of 
their  votes  on  those  two  days,  not 
unlike  what  Senators  will  do  today. 
The  weary  Senator  Grimes  concluded 
in  his  written  statement: 


1  am  wholly  unable  ...  to  deduce  any 
criminal  intent ...  I  cannot  agree  to  destroy 
the  harmonious  working  of  the  Constitution 
for  the  sake  of  getting  rid  of  an  unaccept- 
able president . .  .** 

On  the  other  hand,  that  Radical 
leader  of  great  power  and  persuasion, 
Charles  Sumner  wrote: 

If  Andrew  Johnson  Is  not  guilty,  then 
never  was  a  political  offender  guilty 
before  ...  he  has  set  your  laws  at  defiance, 
and  when  Congress  .  .  .  strove  to  constrain 
him,  he  broke  forth  in  rebellion  against  the 
constitutional  authority  .  .  .  For  myself,  I 
cannot  despair  of  the  Republic.  It  is  a  life- 
boat which  wind  and  wave  cannot  sink:  but 
it  may  suffer  much  and  be  beaten  by 
storms.  All  this  I  clearly  see  before  us,  if 
you  fail  to  displace  an  unfit  commander, 
whose  power  is  a  peril  and  a  shame  . . ." 

Sunuier's  remarks  reflected  his  con- 
cern for  the  future  of  the  nation,  but 
also  his  confidence  that  the  troubled 
events  would  not  defeat  this  sturdy  re- 
public. Sumner  judged  the  nation  cor- 
rectly. As  for  individuals,  the  impact 
of  the  impeachment  proceedings  influ- 
enced the  fate  of  some  political  lives 
more  than  others. 

Senator  Pessenden,  sometime  friend, 
sometime  foe  of  Charles  Sumner, 
never  quite  escaped  from  his  decision 
to  vote  for  acquittal.  At  the  time  he 
defended  himself  saying: 

The  consequences  which  may  follow 
either  from  conviction  or  acquittal  are  not 
for  me,  with  my  convictions,  to  consider. 
The  future  is  in  the  hands  of  Him  who 
made  .  .  .  the  universe,  and  the  fear  that  He 
will  not  govern  it  wisely  and  well  would  not 
excuse  me  for  a  violation  of  His  law.** 

Fessenden  had  many  opportimities 
to  remind  himself  that  the  personal 
consequences  of  his  act  were  of  small 
importance.  His  defense  failed  to  con- 
vince Maine  Republicans.  They  sub- 
jected him  to  a  barrage  of  anger  and 
criticism  for  his  betrayal  of  the  Radi- 
cals' cause.  Some  political  opponents 
and  Republican  newspapers  continued 
to  abuse  him  throughout  the  remain- 
der of  his  life.  Others  adopted  an  air 
of  indifference  and  ignored  him.  When 
Fessenden  died  in  1871,  former  friends 
had  not  been  reconciled.  However, 
Senator  Sumner  cast  aside  any  linger- 
ing disappointments  over  Fessenden's 
defection  and  eulogized  his  old  associ- 
ate. 

Senator  Benjamin  Wade  endured 
widespread  censure  for  his  active  in- 
volvement in  the  trial  proceedings. 
Some  thought  it  unseemly  and  unethi- 
cal that  the  individual  to  gain  the 
greatest  personal  boon  from  a  convic- 
tion—succession to  the  presidency- 
should  sit  in  the  trial.  Wade  did  not 
enhance  his  image  when  he  voted  with 
the  Radicals.  The  defeat  of  the  remov- 
al attempts  also  brought  to  a  conclu- 
sion Wade's  political  service.  At  the 
end  of  the  Fortieth  Congress  he  re- 
tired from  public  life  and  returned 
home  to  Ohio.  Wade  did  not  hold  an- 
other elected  office,  but  continued  to 
exert  some  small  political  Influence. 


He  died  in  1878,  still  loyal  to  the  Re- 
publican party.** 

Charles  Sumner  continued  his  work 
in  the  Senate.  Weary  though  he  was 
from  his  political  battles  and  physical 
ailments,  Sumner  did  not  abandon  his 
efforts  to  promote  universal  equality. 
He  remained  a  unique  figiu-e  in  Senate 
history,  a  man  either  loved  or  hated 
by  his  colleagues.  This  intense  re- 
sponse to  Sumner  is  in  part  explained 
by  his  unfaltering  insistence  that 
black  citizens  were  entitled  to  a  full 
share  of  civil  rights  and  privilege 
before  the  law.  Sumner  never  wavered 
from  that  concept  and  would  not  alter 
it  to  accommodate  political  expedien- 
cy. For  that  his  peers  sometimes  re- 
garded him  as  Inflexible,  but  Sumner 
ignored  such  charges  for  he  demon- 
strated the  commendable  quality  of 
total  political  commitment  to  an 
ideal.""  Charles  Sumner  continued  to 
champion  the  cause  of  human  equality 
during  the  remainder  of  his  Senate 
service. 

In  the  general  political  arena  the  im- 
peachment proceedings  did  clarify  for 
the  American  public  and  the  world 
that  our  system  could  endure  such  an 
awesome  test.  That  such  a  crisis  fol- 
lowed so  quickly  upon  the  heels  of 
bloody  national  strife  only  reinforced 
the  realization  that  the  American 
democratic  system  was  amazingly  re- 
sUient. 

However,  the  procedure  also  showed 
that  the  Radical  Republicans  pos- 
sessed only  a  tenuous  hold  on  their 
congressional  leadership.  With  the 
failure  of  this  major  congressional  en- 
deavor, the  Radicals  shortly  saw  their 
power  base  erode.  In  August  1868  the 
death  of  Representative  Thaddeus 
Stevens,  an  arch  foe  of  Johnson,  fur- 
ther weakened  the  leadership  of  the 
Radicals.  Wade  had  retired,  as  did  one 
of  the  sources  of  the  controversy, 
Edwin  Stanton.  Representative  James 
Ashley  of  Ohio,  an  early  Johnson  op- 
ponent, also  departed  from  the  scene 
politically  crippled  by  the  collapse  of 
removal  efforts.  His  constituents  did 
not  forget  that  Ashley  introduced  the 
first  House  impeachment  resolutions 
and  they  declined  to  re-elect  this  Radi- 
cal.*' 

The  central  figure  in  the  scenario. 
President  Andrew  Johnson,  had  but  a 
short  time  to  serve  in  his  term.  His 
own  party  gave  no  thought  to  a  re- 
nomination  for  the  outcast  executive 
and  passed  the  Republican  standso-d  to 
Ulysses  S.  Grant.  Johnson  may  have 
hoped,  aware  of  the  Republican  scorn, 
to  secure  a  presidential  nomination 
from  the  Democrats.  This  did  not  ma- 
terialize. The  Democrats  let  Johnson 
know  that  his  Reconstruction  efforts 
were  appreciated,  but  members  of  the 
minority  party  were  reluctant  to  em- 
brace openly  a  president  whose  public 
posture  was  often  so  exceedingly 
bad.** 


Johnson's  term  formally  expired  on 
March  4,  1869.  The  rejected  Johnson, 
then  sixty  years  old,  and  not  in  the 
best  of  health,  returned  to  his  home  in 
Tennessee.  In  1875  the  former  presi- 
dent succeeded  In  securing  a  senatorial 
seat  from  the  Tennessee  legislature, 
and  he  returned  to  Washington  to  the 
Senate  chamber  and  took  his  oath  of 
office.  Again  Johnson's  political  ex- 
ploits caused  the  Senate  galleries  to  be 
packed  with  curious  spectators.  John- 
son entered  the  chamber  and  faced 
many  of  his  old  foes— Logan  of  Illinois, 
an  Impeachment  manager  from  the 
House,  now  in  the  Senate.  Boutwell, 
Frellnghuysen.  Anthony.  Sherman, 
Cameron,  Howe,  Morrill,  and  Conkling 
rounded  out  the  list  of  former  oppo- 
nents. 

After  a  moment  of  stillness,  the  sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  stepped  forward 
and  began  to  shake  hands  with  his  col- 
leagues. One  more  time  the  Senate 
galleries  burst  Into  a  noisy  display  In 
response  to  a  poignant  moment  In  the 
difficult  political  career  of  Andrew 
Johnson. 

Johnson's  moment  of  personal  vindi- 
cation lasted  but  a  brief  time.  Only 
five  months  later,  in  July  1875,  he  died 
of  a  stroke  at  the  home  of  his  daugh- 
ter. His  death  brought  to  a  close  the 
impeachment  epoch.  For  the  persons 
who  experienced  the  passions  and  the 
challenges  of  the  only  presidential  im- 
peachment and  trial  in  our  nation's 
history,  the  ramifications  were  both 
personal  and  political. 

Yet,  in  the  midst  of  these  over- 
whelming and  weighty  deliberations  it 
is  easy  to  forget  that  other  matters  de- 
manded Senate  attention.  The  Senate 
could  not  permit  itself  to  be  entirely 
preoccupied  with  impeachment  and 
Reconstruction  business. 

The  economic  and  political  develop- 
ment of  the  trans-Mississippi  West 
also  required  Senate  <leliberation.  Re- 
peatedly, the  topic  of  Indian  land 
claims  and  treaty  negotiations  faced 
the  Senate.  A  major  focus  concerned 
the  development  of  rail  transportation 
In  the  West.  By  1867,  the  Senate 
began  to  question  the  slowness  of 
track  completion  for  the  trans-conti- 
nental railroad,  as  well  as  to  inquire 
into  the  nujnber  of  bonds  issued  to  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad.**  Other  West- 
em  issues  concerned  the  right  of  way 
and  land  grants  to  mining  companies 
and  the  economic  administration  of 
the  territories.  It  was  the  Fortieth 
Congress  that  received  the  official 
notice  of  the  transfer  of  territory  from 
Russia,  and  thus  the  Senate  acknowl- 
edged the  acquisition  of  Alaska.  All 
these  items  pointed  to  the  burgeoning 
national  promise  to  be  found  in  the 
far  West. 

Yet  all  the  travail  of  Reconstruction 
had  not  disappeared.  The  trial  of 
Andrew  Johnson  simply  altered  its 
nature  and  quality.  In  my  next  state- 
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ment.  which  will  be  my  fifty-ninth 
statement  on  the  history  of  the 
Senate.  I  shall  direct  my  remarks  to 
the  second  phase  of  the  Reconstruc- 
tion area. 
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Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thanlc 
the  Presiding  Officer  for  his  patience. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  acting  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADMINISTRATION  POUCY  IN 
NICARAGUA  IS  COUNTERPRO- 
DUCTIVE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  Presi- 
dent's acknowledgement  yesterday  of 
the  U.S.  Government's  covert  support 
for  Insurgent  activity  in  Nicaragua  re- 
inforced the  grave  concerns  I  already 
had  about  our  policy  toward  that 
country.  It  reinforced  my  belief  that 
what  the  administration  is  doing  is  di- 
rectly contrary  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  United  States  and  against  the  will 
of  the  American  people. 

The  President  stated  that  the  U.S. 
Government  is  not  trying  to  over- 
throw the  Nicaraguan  Government, 
but  it  is  difficult  not  to  reach  the  op- 
posite conclusion  when  one  considers 
the  present  situation  there  along  with 
recent  press  reports.  These  reports 
pretty  much  confirm  what  has  been 
suspected  these  many  months  about 
U.S.  covert  support  for  the  anti-Sandi- 
nista  forces,  many  of  whom  formerly 
served  in  the  security  forces  of  the 
hated  former  dictator,  Anastasio 
Somoza.  These  forces  had  been  operat- 
ing from  bases  in  Honduras  and  are 
now  operating  in  Nicaragua  proper  in 
their  effort  to  topple  the  present  gov- 
ernment. As  I  read  the  legislation  and 
the  comments  of  persons  such  as 
Chairman  Wyche  Fowler  of  the  House 
Intelligence  Oversight  Committee, 
who  just  returned  from  Nicaragua,  the 
administration  is  very  close  to  being  in 
violation  of  the  law. 

Last  December,  the  Congress  en- 
acted a  measure  designed  to  prevent 
exactly  what  is  happening  today.  The 
provision,  known  as  the  Boland 
amendment,  states  that  money  could 
not  be  spent  "for  the  purpose  of  over- 
throwing the  Government  of  Nicara- 
gua or  provoking  a  military  exchange 
between  Nicaragua  and  Honduras."  I 
share  the  concern  of  Senators  Moyni- 
HAN  and  Leahy  of  the  Senate  Intelli- 
gence Committee  regarding  the  possi- 
ble violation  of.  the  law.  It  strains 
credibility  to  argue  that  U.S.  support 
for  the  anti-Sandinista  forces  is  de- 
signed only  to  make  it  more  difficult 
for  Nicaragua  to  help  the  guerrillas  in 
El  Salvador  when  the  anti-Sandinistas 
are  clearly  bent  on  overthrowing  the 
Sandinista  regime.  They  are  not  risk- 
ing their  lives  just  to  give  the  Sandi- 
nistas a  hard  time. 

In  my  view,  the  administration's 
policy  toward  Nicaragua  is  proving 
counterproductive  because  it  is  driving 
that  beleaguered  government  even 
more  into  the  .>rms  of  tht  Cubans  and 
the  Soviets  and  ;  .  :iv  -j  accelerate 
the  polari2;ation  that  is  t.olcing  place 
within  the  country.  Eden  Pastora.  the 
hero  of  the  Nicaraguan  revolution  in 
1979  against  the  Somoza  dictatorship, 
and  present  leader  of  an  anti-Sandi- 


nlsta  group  based  in  Costa  Rica,  has 
refused  to  Join  the  anti-Sandinista 
guerrillas  because  of  its  Somoza  links. 
Pastora  and  his  associates  argue  that 
the  U.S.  backing  for  the  guerrillas  is 
making  matters  worse  because  of  the 
polarization  it  is  causing  inside  Nicara- 
gua. It  is  making  it  more  difficult  for 
the  forces  associated  with  Pastora  to 
make  inroads  when  the  people  are  ral- 
lying behind  the  Sandinistas  in  reac- 
tion to  the  support  the  United  States 
in  giving  to  the  former  Somocistas.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Nicaraguan  people 
are  paying  dearly  as  this  polarization 
has  seen  a  hardening  of  restrictive  and 
repressive  policies  which  have  affected 
freedom  of  the  press  and  religion. 

The  Miskito  Indians  are  especially 
paying  for  the  present  U.S.  policy. 
Randall  Richards  in  the  Providence 
Journal  reported  on  April  3.  that  a 
Moravian  pastor  and  Miskito  leader, 
who  himself  was  earlier  placed  in  Jail 
by  the  Sandinistas,  said,  that  the 
United  States  must  stop  exploiting  the 
Miskitos.  He  said  that  U.S.  policies  are 
preventing  the  return  of  thousands  of 
Miskitos  from  exile  in  Honduras.  The 
Miskito  leader  argued  that  the  United 
States  should  stop  providing  weapons 
and  training  for  the  counterrevolu- 
tionsu-ies  and  should  use  its  offices  to 
bring  about  a  dialog  between  Nicara- 
gua and  Honduras. 

Yet  another  reason  for  my  concern 
about  the  present  situation  is  the  very 
real  possibility  that  the  current  fight- 
ing in  Nicaragua  could  soon  erupt  into 
a  Central  American-wide  conflagra- 
tion. I  have  long  warned  of  this  possi- 
bility and  this  was  one  of  the  reasons 
why  I  opposed  a  little-known  Defense 
Department  project  to  modernize  air- 
fields for  military  use  in  Honduras 
when  it  was  before  the  Congress  last 
summer.  On  June  30,  I  introduced  an 
amendment  which  would  have  prohib- 
ited the  use  of  funds  for  the  modern- 
ization of  three  airfields.  The  measure 
lost  by  a  65-29  vote  but  a  sufficiently 
aroused  House  of  Representatives  suc- 
ceeded in  cutting  the  project  back  so 
that  only  one  field  is  being  improved. 
I  noted  that  the  nmways  would  be 
designed  to  land  U.S.  tactical  aircraft 
and  thus  personnel  and  equipment, 
and  expressed  my  concerns  that  the 
project  would  exacerbate  the  fragile 
relationship  that  existed  between  the 
United  States  and  Nicaragua.  The 
Nicaraguans,  even  then,  believed  that 
Honduras  was  cooperating  with  U.S.- 
backed  anti-Sandinista  groups  operat- 
ing on  the  border.  Furthermore  at 
that  time,  I  expressed  my  concern  over 
the  possible  provocation  of  Nicaragua 
into  attacking  Honduras  which  might 
provide  a  rationale  for  the  use  of  U.S. 
forces  in  Honduras  and  for  the  expan- 
sion of  the  U.S.  military  role  in  Cen- 
tral America.  I  believed  then  that  U.S. 
policy  had  the  potential  for  involving 
Honduras  and  more  importantly,  the 


United  States,  in  a  widening  Central 
American  War.  I  fear  that  my  premo- 
nitions of  last  year  are  getting  closer 
to  reality. 

I  am  becoming  increasingly  worried 
about  the  prospects  of  Cuba  being 
drawn  into  the  battle  if  the  Sandinis- 
tas perceive  that  they  may  be  facing 
defeat.  The  repercussion  of  this  would 
be  disastrous  as  the  chances  for  more 
direct  military  involvement  between 
Nicaragua  and  Honduras  and  even 
with  the  United  States  would  most 
certainly  be  increased. 

The  dangerous  absurdity  of  all  of 
this  is  that  the  United  States  is  in- 
creasingly alone  and  isolated  in  its 
policy  toward  Nicaragua.  Nations  such 
as  the  Netherlands,  Prance,  Spain,  and 
Mexico  supported  the  Nicaraguan 
charge  that  the  United  States  was 
backing  insurgents  intent  on  over- 
throwing the  government  in  the 
debate  in  the  U.N.  Security  Council  at 
the  end  of  March.  Only  Honduras  en- 
thusiastically backed  the  U.S.  view  of 
the  situation.  How  sad  it  was  to  see 
Ambassador  Kirkpatrick  respond  to 
charges  of  U.S.  involvement  by  charg- 
ing Nicaragua  with  sending  arms  to 
neighboring  countries  which  is  inci- 
dentally, just  what  we  are  doing. 
Moreover,  the  moral  standards  of  our 
great  Nation  should  not  be  determined 
by  the  lower  standards  of  other  na- 
tions. 

This  current  policy  of  covertly  sup- 
porting anti-Sandinista  operations  in 
Nicaragua  places  our  Nation  in  a  very 
contradictory  and  hjrpocritical  moral 
position.  On  the  one  hand,  we  strongly 
condemn  Nicaragua  for  its  covert  sup- 
plying of  arms  to  the  guerrillas  in  El 
Salvador,  but  on  the  other,  the  admin- 
istration, by  its  actions,  believes  that  it 
is  fine  to  covertly  support  forces  at- 
tempting to  overthrow  the  Nicaraguan 
Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  feel  that 
we  are  rapidly  reaching  a  point  from 
which  there  may  be  no  turning  back 
from  disaster.  The  U.S.  Government 
should  cease  its  aggressive  counter- 
productive policy.  The  administration 
should  remember  that  it  is  in  the  best 
interests  of  this  country  to  live  in 
peace  with  a  Nicaragua  that  could  be 
encouraged  to  adopt  more  moderate 
policies  and  made  to  feel  at  ease  with 
its  sister  nations  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere community. 

The  need  for  negotiations  is  urgent 
and  I  believe  the  United  States  should 
engage  Nicaragua  in  a  serious  discus- 
sion of  major  differences.  Nicaragua 
must  sit  down  with  Honduras  and  do 
the  same  thing.  Other  nations  of  the 
region  such  as  Mexico  might  help  in 
mediation  efforts  but  I  would  caution 
against  a  Central  American  "solution" 
that  would  be  imposed  on  Nicaragua. 

Finally,  I  firmly  endorse  the  call  of 
Episcopal  Bishop  George  Hunt  of  my 
own  State  of  Rhode  Island  as  well  as 
Bishops  John  T.  Walker  of  Washing- 


ton, D.C.,  and  H.  Coleman  McGehee  of 
Michigan,  who  after  a  visit  to  Nicara- 
gua a  few  weeks  ago,  appealed  in  a 
letter  to  the  President  for  the  opening 
of  a  dialog  with  the  Nicaraguan  Gov- 
ernment. The  Bishops  also  called  for 
an  end  to  U.S.  aid  to  the  anti-Sandi- 
nista forces. 

Last  December,  I  delivered  a  state- 
ment on  the  Senate  floor  citing  the 
need  for  a  positive  change  in  U.S. 
policy  in  Central  America.  My  princi- 
pal message  on  Nicaragua  bears  re- 
peating these  4  months  later. 

We  must  get  our  relations  with  Nicaragua 
back  on  track  by  ceasing  our  negative  activi- 
ties, by  opening  a  sincere  and  honest  dia- 
logue. ...  A  turnaround  In  our  policy 
toward  Nicaragua  could  very  well  signal  the 
beginning  of  a  positive  U.S.  policy  toward 
Central  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  letter  signed 
by  the  three  Episcopal  Bishops  and  ar- 
ticles by  Randall  Richards,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Providence  Journal  of 
March  27,  30,  and  April  3,  and  by 
Roland  S.  Homet,  Jr.,  which  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Times  on  April  6.  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Diocese  of  Washington. 
Washington.  D.C.,  March  29,  1983. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  We,  the  undersigned, 
nrite  you  at  this  time  because  the  subject  of 
Nicaragua  has  become  a  matter  of  public 
concern  and  debate.  We  write  as  individuals, 
bound  by  the  Imperatives  of  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  as  citizens  and  voters,  who 
also  hold  positions  of  resptonsibility  in  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States.  We 
do  not  write  as  representing  the  Episcopal 
Church  nor  any  other  organization  of  which 
we  may  be  members.  We  are  George  N. 
Hunt,  Bishop  of  the  Episcopal  DicKese  of 
Rhode  Island,  H.  Coleman  McGehee,  Jr., 
Bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Michi- 
gan, and  John  T.  Walker,  Bishop  of  the 
Episcopal  Diocese  of  Washington. 

We  have  just  returned  from  an  intense 
visit  in  Nicaragua.  During  our  time  there  we 
were  able  to  visit  with  t>eople  representing 
every  political  point  of  view.  We  also  visited 
many  places  In  Managua  and  Its  environs  in- 
cluding Masaya  and  Granada. 

We  were  asked  to  come  to  Nicaragua  by 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Cornelius  J.  Wilson,  Episcopal 
Bishop  of  Costa  Rica  who  also  serves  as  In- 
terim Bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
Nicaragua.  In  the  company  of  Bishop 
Wilson  we  conversed  at  length  with  the 
Papal  Nuncio,  the  Archbishop  of  Managua, 
leaders  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Nicara- 
gua, representatives  of  two  important  ecu- 
menical groups,  a  number  of  persons  of  the 
Eastern  or  Mesquito  Coast  of  Nicaragua 
(one  of  them  being  a  priest  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  and  another  a  pastor  of  the  Moravi- 
an Church.  The  latter  Church  is  a  product 
of  missionary  activity  supported  by  the  Mo- 
ravian Church  of  Pennsylvania).  In  addition 
we  were  able  to  interview  at  length  one 
member  of  the  ruling  Junta  of  the  Sandi- 
nista Party,  Senor  Sergio  Ramirez,  and 
Senor  Carlos  Tunnermann,  the  Govern- 
ment's Minister  of  Education. 

What  we  saw  and  heard  led  us  to  conclude 
that  the  vast  majority  of  people  in  Nicara- 
gua want  a  dialogue  to  begin  immediately 


among  the  differing  groups  within  the  coun- 
try regarding  the  political  direction  of  the 
nation.  Of  equal  clarity  is  their  desire  that  a 
similar  dialogue  begin  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Government  of  Nicaragua. 
Everywhere  we  were  asked  to  convey  this 
message  to  our  President  and  to  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Hence,  the  open  form  of  this 
letter. 

We  recognize  how  complicated  the  prob- 
lems are  in  Central  America  and  particular- 
ly with  the  differing  factions  in  Nicaragua. 
Nevertheless,  our  experience  in  Nicaragua 
leads  us  to  ask  thiee  things  of  you. 

First,  that  serious  consideration  be  given 
to  the  opening  of  dialogue  with  the  Nicara- 
guan Government.  This  is  urgent  because 
we  came  away  believing  that  there  is  yet 
time  to  influence  the  leaders  of  the  revolu- 
tion in  Nicaragua. 

Second,  that  a  bold  and  imaginative  initia- 
tive, a  kind  of  "Marshall  Plan"  for  Central 
America,  be  made  to  assist  those  who  are 
victims  of  strife  along  the  frontier  or  who 
have  been  displaced  by  the  revolution  or  by 
coimter-revolutionary  activities;  and  those 
made  homeless  by  recent  floods.  Medical 
supplies  and  food  are  needed  immediately. 

Finally,  we  trust  that  if  we  are  in  any  way 
aiding  the  contra-revolutionary  forces  (the 
Sandinistas)  that  such  aid  will  cease  and 
that  our  efforts  will  be  used  to  help  provide 
stabUity  internally  and  along  the  border. 
The  most  commonly  held  view  in  Nicaragua 
is  that  we  are  supplying  arms  to  the  Samo- 
sistas  as  well  as  to  the  people  of  the  East 
Coast. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  presume  that  we  are 
more  knowledgeable  than  those  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  our  nation's  foreign  policy. 
Nor  are  we  naive  about  the  importance  of 
the  threat  of  marxism  or  the  influence  of 
other  communist  governments  in  Nicaragua. 
We  do  believe  that  through  dialogue  we 
may  have  a  positive  effect  on  Nicaragua  and 
on  the  other  nations  of  Central  America. 
Absent  any  dialogue  we  may  find  that  our 
worst  fears  may  become  a  self-ftilfilling 
prophecy. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  T.  Walker, 

Bishop  of  Washington, 
George  N.  Hunt, 

Bishop  of  Rhode  Island. 

H.  Coleman  McGehee,  Jr., 

Bishop  0/ Michigan. 

[From  the  Providence  Journal,  Mar.  27, 

1983] 

U.S.  Bishops  Ask  Reagan  to  Stop  Opposing 

Sandinistas 

(By  Randall  Richard) 

Managua.  Nicaragua.— Moved  by  what 
they  described  as  compassion  and  openness 
in  the  Sandinista  revolution,  the  Episcopal 
bishops  of  Rhode  Island,  Costa  Rica,  Michi- 
gan and  Washington.  D.C.,  will  ask  Presi- 
dent Reagan  to  end  any  U.S.  support  of 
anti-Sandinista  guerrillas. 

In  an  open  letter  scheduled  for  release  on 
Wednesday,  the  four  bishops  also  planned 
to  urge  the  President  to  begin  a  "dialogue" 
with  the  Sandinistas. 

They  will  also  request  humanitarian  aid 
to  Nicaragua,  especially  for  those  displaced 
by  the  increased  fighting  along  the  nation's 
border  with  Honduras. 

The  bishops'  findings  contrast  sharply 
with  the  administration's  view  that  the  left- 
ist Sandinista  government  represents  a 
menace  to  the  hemisphere. 

The  bishops  wrote  their  statement  after 
seeing  what  Nicaraguan  officials  claim  is  a 
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cache  of  amu  supplied  by  the  United  States 
to  anti-Sandinista  gueirillas.  and  after  they 
heard  a  top  government  official  claim  the 
CIA  Is  training  and  baclcing  the  anti-govem- 
ment  forces. 

They  met  with  Episcopal  and  Roman 
Catholic  leaders  as  well  as  top  D.S.  and  San- 
dinista  of ficals  here. 

Before  returning  to  Rhode  Island  at  the 
end  of  his  four-day  tour.  Bishop  George 
Hunt  said  that  one  of  the  major  discoveries 
of  his  visit  was  the  compassion  that  he 
found  within  the  Sandlnista  leadership: 

"There  is  a  sense  that  the  people  who  are 
most  powerful  in  the  revolution  .  .  .  deeply 
care  about  their  people.  This  compassion  for 
people— this  deep  caring— was  evident  In  the 
people  we  talked  with." 

The  other  bishops  agreed  and  said  they 
were  particularly  distressed  that  the  United 
States  has  refused  to  begin  a  "dialogue" 
with  Nicaragua. 

Bishop  John  Walker  of  Washington  said 
he  was  especially  Impressed  with  the 
"humane  aspects"  of  the  Sandlnista  revolu- 
tion: 

"Unlike  most  revolutions  there  has  not 
been  the  kind  of  recriminations  against 
those  who  were  on  the  other  side— the  kill- 
ings and  the  bloodshed.  I  am  also  impressed 
with  the  tremendous  effort  to  contain  the 
forces  that  attempt  to  overturn  the  revolu- 
tion and  with  the  work  being  done  to  bring 
unity  to  this  country." 

The  U.S.  bishops  came  to  Nicaragua  at 
the  request  of  Bishop  Cornelius  J.  Wilson  of 
Costa  Rica,  who  Is  also  the  acting  Episcopal 
bishop  for  Nicaragua. 

Although  the  estimated  7,000  Episcopa- 
lians in  Nicaragua  make  up  only  a  tiny  per- 
centage of  the  population,  the  visit  by  the 
bishops  was  viewed  here  as  significant  for 
several  reasons — not  the  least  of  which  is 
the  perception  that  the  Episcopal  Church 
wields  considerable  influence  on  policymak- 
ers in  the  United  States. 

The  tour  also  closely  followed  the  visit 
here  by  Pope  John  Paul  II— a  visit  that 
turned  into  a  public  relations  disaster  for 
the  Sandinistas  and  served  to  underscore 
the  growing  rift  between  a  Roman  Catholic 
hierarchy  that  has  grown  suspicious  of  San- 
dlnista goals  and  tactics  and  a  number  of 
priests,  nuns  and  lay-people  who  continue  to 
support  the  revolution. 

And  while  the  Episcopal  Church  here  is 
relatively  small,  the  majority  of  its  members 
are  Miskito  Indians  from  Nicaragua's  At- 
lantic coast— a  section  that  has  become  a 
major  staging  area  for  anti-Sandinista  activ- 
ity. 

Three  of  the  church's  12  deacons,  in  fact, 
have  been  arrested  and  Jailed  in  the  course 
of  the  four-year-old  Sandlnista  revolution. 
And  the  church's  treasurer  in  the  Atlantic 
coast  town  of  Tasbaponi— a  lay  person— is 
still  in  prison  as  a  suspected  gun-runner. 

In  addition  to  meetings  with  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador Anthony  Quainton  and  Roman 
Catholic  Archbishop  Miguel  Obando  y. 
Bravo— an  increasingly  outspoken  critic  of 
the  Sandinistas— the  Episcopal  bishops  also 
spoke  with  Msg.  Andres  Cordero  Lanza 
d'Mondezmolo,  the  Vatican's  diplomatic  rep- 
resentative in  Managua,  and  with  the  Rev. 
Norman  Bent,  a  Miskito  leader  who  had 
once  been  imprisoned  by  the  Sandinistas. 

But  it  was  their  meeting  with  Dr.  Sergio 
Ramirez,  a  member  of  Nicaragua's  three- 
man  ruling  junta,  that  appeared  to  most  im- 
press the  bishops— a  two-hour  session 
marked  by  sometimes  pointed  questions,  es- 
pecially from  Bishop  Hunt. 

In  his  opening  remarks  to  the  bishops,  Ra- 
mirez declared  that  they  had  come  to  Nica- 


ragua "at  one  of  the  most  difficult  times  for 
the  revolution." 

Only  hours  earlier,  he  said,  Nicaragua  was 
invaded  by  "two  thousand  armed  men- 
most  of  them  Somoza's  guardia  (the  mem- 
bers of  Anastasio  Somoza's  National  Guard 
who  fled  Nicaragua  after  the  dictator  was 
ousted  by  the  Sandinistas  in  1979). 

"Given  the  population  of  Nicaragua,  it 
would  be  as  if  two  million  soliders  had  just 
invaded  the  United  States  .  .  .  ,"  he  said. 

In  reponse  to  a  question  from  Bishop  H. 
Coleman  McGehee  of  Michigan,  Ramirez 
declared  that  "there  is  no  doubt  that  these 
two  thousand  men  have  been  armed  by  the 
United  States  .  .  .  and  that  another  two 
thousand  are  in  Honduras  waiting  to  come 
in." 

The  session  went  this  way:  Bishop  Hunt: 
.  .  We've  been  about  a  great  deal  for  the 
last  few  days  and  I  don't  feel  a  sense  of  op- 
pressiveness among  the  people  in  the  coun- 
tryside or  ui  Managua.  There's  not  that 
sense  that  I  would  have  expected  to  feel  on 
the  heels  of  a  revolution.  But  ...  I  have  a 
concern  that  somehow  the  revolution 
remain  open-ended— free  to  continue  to 
grow  and  develop  and  not  be  closed  off 
either  by  the  dictates  of  Marxism  on  the 
one  hand  or  the  dictates  of  capitalism  on 
the  other.  And  what  seems  to  be  emerging  is 
a  fairly  closed  and  doctrinaire  Marxist  ideol- 
ogy which  would  be.  in  my  humble  judg- 
ment, destructive  to  the  revolution 
itself.  .  .  ." 

Ramirez:  "We  are  concerned  that  this 
honest  perception  that  you  have  is  also  an 
extreme:  That  is  to  say,  so  that  Nicaragua 
doesn't  become  converted  into  a  Marxist 
dictatorship— so  that  Nicaragua  doesn't  fall 
into  the  claws  of  communism— the  Reagan 
administration  wants  to  save  us  and  keep  us 
under  the  protection  of  U.S.  democracy— 
the  U.S.  democratic  system,  that  is  an  ex- 
treme. 

"To  fulfill  that  objective,  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration is  using  the  members  of  Somo- 
za's guard,  which  he  has  armed  to  massacre 
the  Nicaraguan  people,  before  and  now. 
This  is  the  guardia— this  is  the  army  that 
the  U.S.  maintained  here  for  50  years— an 
army  that  was  defeated  by  the  people.  The 
remainder  of  this  army  fled  to  Honduras 
and  the  United  States. 

"The  CIA  has  organized  them  again  to 
attack  us— to  guarantee  that  we  stay  in  the 
democratic  system,  and  that  communism 
doesn't  come  to  Nicaragua.  And  today,  just 
before  you  got  here,  we  received  news  of  the 
murder  of  three  technicians  from  the  Minis- 
try of  Construction,  three  civil  engineers 
who  were  working  on  new  roads  on  the 
northern  border.  Yesterday,  three  techni- 
cians from  the  agrarian  reform  office  were 
killed— three  agricultural  technicians.  In 
these  days,  volunteer  adult  education  teach- 
ers have  also  been  killed.  All  this  to  fight 
communism.  This  makes  us  wonder  if 
Reagan  is  mistaken  and  if  what  he  really 
wants  from  Nicaragua  is  democracy  or  a  dic- 
tatorship just  like  the  one  we  had  for  the 
last  50  years  before  the  triumph  of  the  revo- 
lution." 

Bishop  Hmrr.  "It  is  easy  for  us  to  go  home 
and  tell  the  people  what  we  see— what  I  de- 
scribed earUer  .  .  .  But  there  is  a  kind  of 
paranoia— not  only  in  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration, but  throughout  much  of  the  United 
States— about  Marxist  communism.  When 
the  specter  of  a  Soviet  satellite  in  Central 
America  is  raised  in  any  form  it  becomes 
very,  very  difficult  to  be  rational  in  one's 
conversation  about  it.  Can  you  say  some- 
thing that  wiU  help?" 


Ramikkz:  "The  Reagan  administration 
sees  the  danger  of  cancer  in  the  patient .  .  . 
From  its  examination  they  say  the  patient 
does  not  have  cancer  yet  but  there  is  a 
danger  of  cancer  in  the  future  .  .  .  that  it  is 
best  to  shoot  him  and  get  it  over  with  so  he 
doesn't  contract  cancer.  This  is  his 
remedy.  .  .  ." 

Bishop  Walkcr:  "We  go  back  and  some 
people  are  going  to  say  we  didn't  ask  the 
right  question  vis-a-vis  the  Soviet  Union— 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  working  its  will 
through  Cuba  to  change  the  face,  not  only 
of  Nicaragua,  but  all  of  Central  America. 
Would  you  respond  to  that?" 

Ramirez:  'That  is  a  classical  argimient.  It 
comes  from  a  cultural  formation  in  the 
United  States— that  Marxism  and  commu- 
nism are  the  devil's  process  and  could  infest 
Central  America  from  Nicaragua.  That  does 
not  permit  any  type  of  reasoning. 

"That  was  the  reason  given  for  the  U.S. 
Marines  to  invade  Nicaragua  before  the  Bol- 
shevik revolution  in  the  Soviet  Union  .  .  . 
Leninism  had  not  yet  taken  over  the  govern- 
ment in  Russia  when  the  United  States 
came  into  Nicaragua.  The  Soviet  Union  did 
not  exist  at  that  point.  .  .  ." 

"Central  America  is  not  a  confrontation 
between  East  and  West  ...  It  involves 
people  who  live  with  great  riches  and  those 
who  have  nothing.  That  Is  the  problem. 
That  is  what  the  Nicaraguan  revolution  is 
about— to  distribute  the  riches  better— in  a 
just  society.  This  is  a  Christian  view— a  hu- 
manist revolution.  We  are  confronted  with 
Reagan  because  he  is  not  a  humanist.  .  .  ." 

Bishop  McGehee.  "How  do  you  respond  to 
charges  in  the  United  States  that  you  are 
passing  arms  from  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Cuba  on  to  El  Salvador?" 

Ramirez.  "...  We  never  give  arms  to  the 
Salvadorans,  but  not  because  we  do  not 
want  to  give  them.  Morally,  we  should  give 
them  but  we  do  not  give  them  for  other  rea- 
sons. First,  we  don't  give  them  because  if  we 
did  it  would  be  an  excuse  for  Reagan  to 
invade.  Also,  we  believe  that  these  countries 
should  solve  their  own  problems.  It  would 
be  childish  on  our  part  to  give  arms  to  all 
the  people  of  Central  America  who  need 
them— to  give  arms,  like  Reagan  gives  arms, 
to  all  these  counter-revolutionaries  who 
came  into  Nicaragua." 

To  underscore  his  charge  that  the  United 
States  is  supplying  arms  to  the  anti-Sandi- 
nistas,  Ramirez  gave  the  bishops  a  tour  of 
an  auditorium  filled  with  rifles,  machine 
guns,  mortars  and  explosives. 

He  said  they  were  all  manufactured  in  the 
United  States  and  were  taken  from  the  anti- 
Sandinista  guerrillas. 

Dr.  Robert  Renouf,  an  Episcopal  priest  in 
Managua  who  hosted  the  visit,  said  there 
were  two  points  made  repeatedly  through- 
out the  meetings: 

"The  idea  that  this  country  has  a  revolu- 
tion because  of  outside  influence  from  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  Cubans  is  just  not 
true  .  .  .  Poverty,  injustice,  inequality— 
that's  what  this  revolution  is  all  about. .  .  ." 
"The  other  thing  is— as  I  read  the  U.S. 
press— is  the  idea  that  if  the  United  States 
invaded  .  .  .  that  Masaya  Highway  would  be 
just  lined  up  with  [>eople  with  American 
flags  just  waving  them  in.  That's  not  where 
they  would  be.  They  would  be  on  the  border 
driving  them  out. 

"Nicaraguans  may  have  some  complaints 
about  this  government  but  they  are  not 
going  to  get  rid  of  it  for  the  U.S.  substi- 
tute—that's just  America's  lack  of 
reality.  .  .  ." 


Bishops  Uroi  Managua  Aid 
(By  Richard  C.  Dujardln) 
PROvromcE.— The  Episcopal  bishops  of 
Rhode  Island,  Michigan  and  Washington, 
D.C.,  today  called  on  President  Reagan  to 
undertake  a  "bold  and  imaginative"  eco- 
nomic aid  plan  for  Nicaragua  similar  to  the 
kind  of  aid  provided  to  Europe  after  World 
WarU. 

Bishops  George  N.  Hunt  III  of  Rhode 
Island.  H.  Coleman  McGehee  of  Michigan 
and  John  T.  Walker  of  Washington.  D.C. 
also  reiterated  a  call,  made  last  Saturday  as 
they  were  ending  a  four-day  trip  to  Nicara- 
gua, that  the  United  States  needs  to  open  a 
"dialogue"  with  the  leaders  of  Nicaragua's 
Marxist  Sandlnista  government. 

Their  appeal,  in  the  form  of  an  open 
letter  to  President  Reagan,  insisted  that 
there  is  still  time  to  influence  the  leaders  of 
the  revolution,  but  only  if  the  U.S.  under- 
takes to  talk  with  Nicaragua's  Marxist  lead- 
ers. They  said  the  economic  aid  to  Nicara- 
gua could  be  "kind  of  a  Marshall  Plan  for 
Central  America"  and  should  try  to  assist 
those  who  have  been  victimized  by  strife, 
revolution,  counter-revolutionary  activity 
and  floods. 

At  a  news  conference  today,  Bishop  Hunt 
said  he  was  struck  during  their  trip  that 
even  right-wing  critics  of  the  government 
there  had  the  feeling  the  United  SUtes  was 
meddling  too  much  In  Nicaragua's  affairs 
through  covert  CIA  operations. 

He  said  his  trip  has  also  caused  him  to 
change  his  attitude  toward  Marxism. 

"Two  weeks  ago  I  would  have  been  among 
those  who  said  the  basic  tenets  of  Marxism 
and  Christianity  are  not  compatible.  I  now 
believe  that  it  is  possible  for  Marxist  Ide- 
ology to  evolve  In  such  a  way  that  both  the 
Church  and  the  Marxist  idealogy  can  live 
compatibly  in  the  same  person.  This  has  not 
been  the  experience  certainly  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  China,  Cuba  and  other  countries." 

He  said  he  found  Nicaragua  to  be  com- 
pletely calm  and  without  tension  and  "I  felt 
safer  walking  the  streets  of  Managua  at  10 
o'clock  at  night  than  I  do  walking  In  down- 
town Providence." 

While  the  bishops'  letter  stops  short  of  ac- 
cusing the  United  States  of  actually  provid- 
ing covert  aid  to  antl-Sandlnista  counter- 
revolutionaries. Bishop  Hunt  said,  "In  my 
own  mind  there  is  no  question  whatever 
that  the  CIA  has  been  directly  involved  in 
an  attempt  to  subvert  the  present  govern- 
ment and  to  bring  it  down." 

The  bishops  traveled  to  Nicaragua  after 
the  confronUtlonal  visit  there  by  Pope 
John  Paul  II.  The  Pope  made  it  clear  that 
he  and  the  Sandinistas  clearly  were  at  odds. 

American  Agitatioii  in  Nicaragua  May 
Snag  Indians'  Repatriation— Church 
Leader  Cites  Covert  U.S.  Effort  to  Arm 
THE  Miskitos  Against  Sandinistas 

(By  Randall  Richard) 
Managua,  Nicaragua.— The  SandlnlsU 
government  of  Nicaragua  reportedly  Is  con- 
sidering two  proposals  for  the  eventual 
return  of  more  than  40,000  Miskito  Indians 
to  their  tribal  lands  along  the  Rio  Coco. 

The  proposals  are  contained  in  previously 
undisclosed  letters  from  officials  of  the  Mo- 
ravian Church  here  and  from  Miskito  lead- 
ers living  in  exUe  in  Costa  Rica. 

But  according  to  a  Miskito  pastor  here, 
the  United  SUtes  is  blocking  the  repatri- 
ation by  engaging  In  covert  efforts  to  turn 
the  Miskitos  Into  an  armed  force  against  the 
Sandinistas. 

The  Sandinistas  forced  the  Miskitos  off 
the  Rio  Coco  15  months  ago  In  an  attempt 


to  prevent  Honduran-based,  anti-Sandinista 
guerrillas  from  crossing  the  river  Into  Nica- 
ragua. 

The  Rio  CJoco,  which  forms  Nicaragua's 
western  border  with  Honduras,  has  been  a 
major  staging  area  for  antl-Sandinlsta  activ- 
ity since  December,  1981. 

More  than  400  Miskitos  have  been  Jailed 
by  the  Sandinistas  since  then  for  allegedly 
collaborating  with  "counterrevolutionaries" 
and  10.000  others  have  been  evacuated  to 
resettlement  camps  60  miles  south  of  the 
river. 

An  additional  18,000  Miskitos  fled  Nicara- 
gua rather  than  be  moved  to  the  camps— 
about  15,000  to  Honduras  and  3,000  to  Costa 
Rica— while  another  15,000  settled  In  Nica- 
ragua's Atlantic  Coast  town  of  Puerto  Cabe- 
zas  and  in  surrounding  villages. 

According  to  one  report,  the  exodus  of 
Misldto  and  other  Indians  from  Nicaragua  is 
continuing— the  latest  example  being  the 
"disappearance"  two  weeks  ago  of  all  300  in- 
habitants of  the  Sumu  Indian  village  of 
Awas  Tlngl,  a  village  80  mUes  north  of 
Puerto  Cabezas. 

The  Rev.  Norman  T.  Bent,  a  Moravian 
pastor  and  Miskito  leader  who  was  arrested 
by  the  Sandinistas  in  January,  1982,  said 
the  Moravian  pastor  of  Awas  Tlngl  told  him 
he  had  left  his  village  two  weeks  ago  and 
when  he  returned  the  following  afternoon 
Awas  Tlngi  was  "a  ghost  town." 

Mr.  Bent  said  it  is  possible  the  Sumu  vil- 
lagers left  voluntarily  but  residents  of 
nearby  towns,  he  said,  reported  to  church 
officials  that  they  believed  that  armed 
bands  of  anti-Sandinista  guerillas  forced 
them  to  cross  into  Honduras. 

In  mid-January,  he  said,  three  Miskito  vil- 
lages totalling  800  people  also  "disap- 
peared." 

Such  incidents  and  the  tensions  they 
create  along  the  border,  he  said,  make  it  dif- 
ficult to  negotiate  the  return  of  the  Miski- 
tos to  the  Rio  Coco. 

But  the  major  stumbling  block  to  the  re- 
patriation of  his  people.  Mr.  Bent  said,  is 
the  United  SUtes. 

The  United  SUtes,  he  said,  has  been  ex- 
ploiting legitimate  Miskito  grievances  In  an 
effort  to  recruit  anti-SandlnisU  guerrillas. 

He  said  it  is  unlikely  the  Sandinistas  will 
allow  the  Miskitos  to  return  to  their  tribal 
lands  as  long  as  that  effort  continues. 

Mr.  Bent  said  it  was  the  United  SUtes 
that  his  people  looked  to  for  support  in 
their  dealings  with  the  Sandinistas  but  that 
trust  has  been  betrayed: 

"I  believe  that  the  United  SUteff  could 
have  been  the  greatest  source  of  help  for 
the  Miskito  Indians  .  .  .  but  what  the 
Reagan  administration  did  was  to  get  the 
Miskito  Indians  in  exile  Involved  In  counter- 
revolutionary plans  and  connect  them  with 
the  Somocistas  (the  members  of  Anastasio 
Somoza's  national  guard  who  fled  Nicaragua 
after  the  dicUtor  was  ousted  by  the  Sandi- 
nistas in  1979). 

"If  the  United  SUtes  had  kept  them  apart 
from  the  SomoclsU  counterrevolutionaries 
and  had  not  exploited  the  mistakes  made  by 
the  SandlnlsU  government  ...  I  think 
there  would  be  no  Indian  In  a  SandlnlsU 
jail  right  now,  there  would  be  no  Indian  in 
any  counterrevolutionary  activity  and 
maybe  there  would  be  no  Indian  in  exile 
right  now  In  Honduras. .  .  ." 

Mr.  Bent  said  he  has  no  proof  that  the 
United  SUtes  Is  supplying  arms  to  the  Mis- 
kitos In  Honduras  but  added  that  "it  is  obvi- 
ous to  everyone  in  the  Miskito  community 
where  the  gtins  are  coming  from." 

If  the  United  SUtes  really  wanted  to  help 
the  Miskitos,  he  said.  It  could  take  three 


steps  to  make  it  possible  for  them  to  return 
to  their  tribal  lands: 

"Stop  providing  weapons  and  military 
training  to  the  counterrevoluntionaries. 

"Use  its  offices  to  bring  about  a  dlaglogue 
between  Nicaragua  and  Honduras. 

"Demand  the  rights  of  the  Indians  from 
the  Nicaraguan  government." 

His  church's  proposal  for  the  repatriation 
of  the  MUkitos  will  go  nowhere,  he  said, 
unless  border  tensions  between  Nicaragua 
and  Honduras  subside. 

Mr.  Bent  said  his  church's  proposal  to  the 
Sandinistas  includes  several  key  points:  that 
the  Sandinistas  respect  original  Indian  land 
titles  along  the  Rio  Coco;  that  they  permit 
the  Indians  to  form  a  "free  Indigenous  orga- 
nization" and  provide  for  greater  participa- 
tion in  the  SandlnlsU  government;  that  the 
Sandinistas  reinvest  a  greater  share  of  the 
revenue  from  the  resources  taken  out  of 
eastern  Nicaragua  and  that  they  increase 
medical,  educational  and  transportation 
services  In  the  area. 

The  Sandinistas,  he  said,  have  been  "sym- 
pathetic" to  most  of  those  requests  but 
"more  dialogue  will  be  needed  to  work  out 
the  deUUs."  His  arrest  by  the  Sandinistas  a 
year  ago  last  January,  he  said,  was  based  on 
charges  that  he  should  have  luiown  about  a 
plot  by  some  of  his  people  to  declare  eastern 
Nicaragua  a  sepsj^te  country  and  that  he 
should  have  done  something  to  stop  it. 

For  three  months  after  his  arrest  he  was 
prohibited  from  traveling  ouUide  Managua. 
Now,  he  said,  he  is  free  to  travel  throughout 
the  cotintry,  and  does  so  often,  but  he  maln- 
Ulns  a  parish  and  relief  center  for  the  fami- 
lies of  365  Miskito  prisoners  In  Managua. 

The  prisoners,  all  charged  with  counterre- 
volutionary activities,  have  been  given  sen- 
tences ranging  from  three  to  14  years.  Their 
convictions  are  under  appeal. 

Not  one  of  those  arrested,  he  said,  was  ar- 
rested on  a  battlefield  or  with  arms:  'They 
were  all  arrested  in  their  beds  at  night 
simply  because  someone— perhaps  a  neigh- 
bor with  a  grudge— accused  them  of  collabo- 
rating with  the  guerrillas." 

Fifty-seven  of  those  prisoners,  he  said, 
were  acquitted  after  their  trials  but  all 
remain  in  prison  and  no  date  for  their  re- 
lease has  been  set. 

Mr.  Bent  said  it  Is  unlikely  any  of  the  pris- 
oners will  be  released  as  long  as  heavy  fight- 
ing continues  between  the  Sandinistas  and 
the  guerrillas. 

He  said  there  are,  however,  some  encour- 
aging signs  that  they  eventually  will  be  re- 
leased. About  100  of  the  prisoners,  he  said, 
have  been  moved  to  open  farms  under  mini- 
mum military  supervision.  They  are  given 
salaries,  allowed  to  live  with  their  families 
and  can  leave  the  farms  with  a  special 
permit  to  visit  relatives  on  the  Atlantic  • 
coast. 

"""The  prisoners  view  this  as  a  good  gesture 
on  the  part  of  the  Sandinistas— as  a  sign 
that  they  will  be  given  their  freedom." 

Mr.  Bent  said  one  of  his  church's  propos- 
als for  the  repatriation  is  the  esUbllshment 
of  joint  Sandlnista  and  Miskito  military  pa- 
trols along  the  Rio  Coco  to  prevent  cross- 
ings by  SomoclsU  raiders. 

Asked  if  he  thought  that  was  a  realistic 
possibility,  Mr.  Bent  said  it  was: 

"If  the  Sandinistas  guarantee  Miskito 
rights— In  black  and  white  and  with  Interna- 
tional supervision— then  our  people  would 
be  willing  to  take  up  arms  on  behalf  of  the 
Nicaraguan  struggle. .  .  . 

"But  the  United  SUtes  has  got  to  stop  ex- 
ploiting the  Miskitos  and  the  Sandinistas 
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have  got  to  be  more  mature  in  their  deal- 
ings with  our  people. .  .  . 

"Right  now  we  are  in  the  middle.  We  are 
the  meat  of  the  sandwich.  We  are  being 
squeezed  from  both  sides  and  that  has  got 
to  end  if  there  is  to  be  a  return  to  our  home- 
land." 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  6. 1983] 

I^T  Latihs  Alork 

(By  Roland  S.  Homet.  Jr.) 

WASHmcTOH.— A  citizen  unversed  in  Cen- 
tral American  affairs  may  nonetheless  in- 
quire what  United  States  interest  is  sup- 
posed to  justify  the  political  costs  of  breast- 
beating  intervention  in  the  growlng-up  proc- 
ess of  an  incidental  neighbor. 

The  days  of  reflexive  intrusion,  of  banana 
peonage  and  gunboat  diplomacy,  have 
surely  passed.  But  some  illusions  may  die 
slowly.  In  its  policy  toward  EH  Salvador,  the 
Reagan  Administration  appears  to  believe 
that  if  it  recites  a  litany  of  accelerated  elec- 
tions and  land  reform  it  can  intervene  with 
military  and  economic  support  to  shore  up  a 
beleaguered  regime. 

The  issue  this  provokes  is  not  so  much  the 
distinction  between  military  advice  and  mili- 
tary training,  much  ballyhooed.  or  even  the 
avoidance  of  progressive  Vietnam-style  en- 
tanglement. The  question  is:  What  proper 
business  is  it  of  ours? 

Of  course  this  growing-up  process  Is  noisy 
and  uneven.  (Consider  our  own  families; 
consider  ourselves.)  Of  course  the  Cubans 
and  the  Sandinistas  would  like  to  profit 
from  the  turmoil.  That  does  not  mean  we 
have  to  help  them.  The  cries  of  alarm  now 
issuing  from  official  Washington  atraut  de- 
stabilization  of  Mexico  and  the  Panama 
Canal  are  so  patently  absurd  as  to  manifest 
a  root  disdain  for  the  long-nm  prospects  of 
democratic  stability  and  self-reliance 
throughout  the  region. 

Turn  back  the  calendar  to  North  America 
170  years  ago.  An  armed  rabble  in  the  Amer- 
ican Colonies  has  turned  out  its  British  gov- 
ernors and  exiled  much  of  the  local  proper- 
tied class.  Dangerous  doctrines  of  the 
"rights  of  man"  have  gained  currency  and 
helped  to  Inflame  a  destructive  revolution  in 
France,  the  new  country's  only  firm  ally. 
Jacobin  upstarts  are  circulating  freely, 
preaching  upheaval  in  many  lands.  What  is 
a  responsible  great  power  to  do? 

Britain  chose  the  War  of  1812.  in  part  to 
encourage  the  merchant  class  of  America 
and  to  promote  stability.  It  prevailed  at  Wa- 
terloo against  Napoleon— the  other  great 
power  of  the  day— but  not  against  the 
unruly  new  regime  in  Washington. 

What  is  the  worst  that  can  happen  now? 

El  Salvador,  like  Nicaragua,  may  yield  to  a 
ragtag  governance  by  factions  not  of  our 
choosing.  They  may  call  themselves  Com- 
munists, and  they  may  stay.  The  internal 
economy  of  these  countries  may  be  disrupt- 
ed, and  innocent  people  may  continue  to  be 
mamed.  kUled  and  dispossessed.  Votes  and 
sjieeches  in  the  United  Nations  may  for  a 
time  gain  sui  added  anti-American  fervor.  Is 
this  more  than  a  "great  power"  can  abide? 
Are  we  incapable  of  taking  a  longer  view? 
Thirty  to  50  years  after  these  upheavals, 
the  region  will  in  all  likelihood  be  strength- 
ened by  the  stability  of  self-determined 
states.  And  it  would  surely  be  better  for  the 
United  States  to  have  influenced  this  evolu- 
tion by  example  and  by  good  relations. 

We  can  have  our  own  "War  of  1812"  by 
proxy  in  Central  America  if  we  choose.  The 
world,  and  our  power  position  in  it.  will 
probably  endure.  But  why  lower  our  stand- 
ing with  a  Sri  Lanka,  a  Gabon  or  other  re- 


sponsible leaders  of  third-world  opinion? 
Why  confirm,  and  imitate,  the  Soviet 
Union's  stand  on  great-power  hegemony? 
Why  pander  to  our  own  meanest  view  of 
ourselves?  Why  not  demonstrate  instead  our 
grander  confidence  in  the  flow  of  history 
toward  democratic  self-rule? 

Americans  like  to  think  of  their  country 
as  a  world  leader.  That  calls,  arguably,  for 
vision  and  restraint  exceeding  that  of  a  pre- 
cinct policeman.  We  have  serious  long-range 
concerns— for  nuclear  arms  reduction,  for  a 
stable  Middle  East,  for  international  trade 
and  finance— that  sununon  the  best  in  en- 
lightened leadership.  A  short-term  preoccu- 
pation with  the  to-and-fro  of  Central  Am- 
nerican  wars  diverts  our  energies  and  de- 
means our  purposes. 


POSTPONEMENT  OP  THE  SALE 
OP  P-16'S  TO  ISRAEL 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  speak  to  the  issues  raised 
by  President  Reagan's  recent  an- 
nouncement that  he  is  holding  up  his 
proposal  to  sell  75  F-16  fighters  to 
Israel  on  the  grounds  that  Israel  con- 
tinues to  occupy  Lebanon. 

Two  points  require  elucidation. 
First,  the  decision  to  postpone  the  sale 
has  nothing  to  do  with  legal  require- 
ments as  the  President  has  suggested. 
Administration  officials  now  agree 
that  President  Reagan  misspoke  when 
he  stated  that  the  law  required  a  delay 
in  the  sale  so  long  as  Israeli  troops 
continued  to  occupy  parts  of  Lebanon. 
Under  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act, 
arms  sales  to  Israel  could  be  stopped  if 
it  were  determined  by  Congress  or  the 
administration  that  the  invasion  of 
Lebanon  clearly  violated  the  terms  of 
Israel's  1952  arms  sales  agreement 
with  the  United  States.  No  such  deter- 
mination has  been  made  or  attempted. 

Second,  the  decision  to  postpone  the 
sale  has  nothing  to  do  with  Israel's 
violation  of  the  "spirit  of  the  law"  gov- 
erning the  transfer  of  arms  between 
the  United  States  and  Israel.  If  this 
were  truly  the  concern,  the  adminis- 
tration would  delay  all  arms  sales  to 
Israel.  In  fact,  however,  the  Reagan 
administration  recently  proposed  to 
sell  to  Israel  $16  million  worth  of 
highly  advanced  Sidewinder  air-to-air 
missiles. 

If  the  need  to  comply  with  the  law  is 
not  the  motivating  force  behind  the 
administration's  decision,  then  what 
is?  The  intent  of  Mr.  Reagan  and  his 
advisers  is  apparently  to  gain  a  meas- 
ure of  credibility  with  the  Arab  coim- 
tries,  especially  Jordan,  by  taking 
what  appears  to  this  Senator  as  an  im- 
warranted  political  "potshot"  at  our 
Israeli  allies.  The  shabby  execution  of 
the  announcement  of  the  decision  was 
only  one  part  of  an  especially  poorly 
conceived  plan.  Perhaps  the  plan  grew 
out  of  the  administration's  feeling 
that  it  ought  to  do  something  to  prod 
Israel  into  hurrying  its  departure  from 
Lebanon,  and  it  thought  this  was  as 
good  a  way  as  any. 


The  decision  to  suspend  the  sale  of 
P-18's,  and  particularly  the  off-the- 
cuff  way  it  was  announced,  confused 
and  insulted  Israel.  Furthermore,  the 
decision  has  not  had  a  noticeable 
impact  on  Arab  behavior  vis-a-vis 
Middle  East  peace  talks.  Indeed,  most 
knowledgeable  observers  agree  that 
the  postponement  will  have  no  salu- 
tary impact  on  Arab  policies. 

No  one— certainly  not  this  Senator- 
objects  to  the  President's  efforts  to 
help  establish  peace  in  the  Middle 
East.  If  he  can  succeed  in  this  worth- 
while task,  he  will  have  made  an  indel- 
ible imprint  on  history.  But  he  cannot 
successfully  pursue  this  objective  by 
undermining  our  ally,  Israel.  He  must 
learn  that  measiu«s  such  as  public 
criticism  or  the  suspension  of  particu- 
lar arms  sales  serve  no  useful  purpose 
in  settling  issues  in  which  nations  be- 
lieve that  their  very  existence  is  at 
stake. 

The  opponents  of  Israel  would  have 
us  believe  that,  in  the  final  analysis, 
Israeli  and  Arab  actions  are  compara- 
ble. They  would  like  us  to  forget  that 
there  is  a  strong  element  of  principle 
in  our  support  of  Israel.  They  would 
like  us  to  forget  the  generations  of  ter- 
rorism and  genocidal  war  that  they 
have  launched  against  peaceful  Israeli 
citizens. 

To  the  extent  that  this  Government 
accepts  Arab  propaganda  and  is  pub- 
licly willing  to  rebuke  the  Israelis  for 
the  "invasion  and  occupation"  of  Leb- 
anon, we  lend  credence  to  the  Arab 
cause.  In  the  process,  we  diminish  our 
own  position  and  that  of  our  most 
steadfast  ally,  Israel.  Granted  that  we 
live  in  a  world  of  power  politics  and 
cynical  alinements,  what  purpose  does 
it  serve  to  debase  the  currency  of  our 
own  commitment?  It  certainly  hurts 
Israel  in  its  long-term  struggle  to  sur- 
vive in  a  region  dominated  by  states 
and  groups  dedicated  to  its  destruc- 
tion. 

The  President  and  his  administra- 
tion should  view  the  Israeli  involve- 
ment in  Lebanon  in  its  proper  histori- 
cal perspective.  He  should  immediate- 
ly recognize,  as  most  dispassionate  ob- 
servers do,  that  Lebanon  has  long 
served  as  a  haven  for  terrorists 
launching  attacks  on  civilian  popula- 
tions. There  comes  a  point  when  na- 
tions can  no  longer  tolerate  that  sort 
of  activity.  I  further  suggest  to  the 
President  that  he  imagine  himself  to 
be  in  the  shoes  of  the  leaders  of  Israel. 
I  hardly  think  that  the  President 
would  be  so  quick  to  bandy  about  such 
terms  as  "invasion"  of  "occupation"  to 
describe  a  response  to  the  murder  of 
U.S.  citizens  by  terrorists  operating 
out  of  Canada  with  the  acquiescence, 
by  default,  of  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment. Furthermore,  if  such  terrorism 
occurred  against  the  United  States,  I 
hardly  think  that  President  Reagan 
would  appreciate  the  threats  by  allies 


that  arms  sales  would  be  postponed  or 
canceled  unless  the  situation  with 
Canada  were  quickly  resolved. 

In  simi,  Mr.  President,  if  the  United 
States  hopes  to  play  a  useftil  role  in 
settling   the   turmoil   in   the   Middle 
East,  It  must  engage  in  "nitty-gritty" 
negotiations.    The    nations    involved 
must  be  willing  to  negotiate,  but  they 
cannot  be  forced  to  negotiate.   The 
only  way  to  achieve  successful  negotia- 
tions is  when  the  parties  to  the  dis- 
pute perceive  that  they  can  gain  more 
out  of  the  negotiations  than  they  can 
gain  from  a  continuation  of  the  status 
quo.  President  Carter  was  well  aware 
of  this  requirement  and  his  quiet  pa- 
tience and  diplomacy  resulted  in  the 
monumental    achievement    at    Camp 
David.    Henry    Kissinger    understood 
that   delicate   negotiations   were   the 
only  means  for  progress  in  the  Middle 
East  and  thus  perfected  the  technique 
of      shuttle      diplomacy.      President 
Reagan  should  learn  from  these  exam- 
ples   and    drop    the    public    rhetoric 
about  Israeli  aggressiveness.  He  should 
approve  the  sale  of  F-16's  to  Israel  be- 
cause by  refusing  to  do  so  implicitly 
lays  the  blame  for  the  unfortunate  sit- 
uation in  Lebanon  at  Israel's  doorstep. 
I  also  believe  that  the  Arab  nations 
can  and  should  learn  from  the  exam- 
ple of  Egypt.  Under  the  courageous 
leadership    of    Anwar    Sadat,    Egypt 
dared    to    open    diplomatic    relations 
with  Israel;  it  dared  to  take  the  first 
brave  step  toward  ending  the  genera- 
tions of  turmoil  and  bloodshed  that 
have    deprived    the    Middle    East   of 
peace   and   prosperity.   Today,   those 
two  erstwhile  enemies  live  in  reasona- 
ble accord.  They  have  resolved  ration- 
ally many  of  the  outstanding  problems 
which  separate  them.  And,  although 
difficulties  remain,  they  stand  as  an 
example  to  the  entire  world  that  con- 
flict is  not  Inevitable,  but  that  men 
and  women  with  vision  and  commit- 
ment can  make  this  a  better  world. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  President 
can  make  a  useful  contribution  to 
peace  in  the  Middle  East— but  it 
should  not  be  done  at  the  expense  of 
Israel. 


compromise  may  still  be  worked  out 
which  will  increase  taxpayer  compli- 
ance without  requiring  withholding  on 
the  accounts  of  honest  taxpayers. 

The  goal  of  increased  taxpayer  com- 
pliance is  a  very  worthy  one.  I  have 
supported  past  efforts  to  limit  the 
abuse  of  the  tax  code  by  increasing 
the  number  of  IRS  agents  and  by  clos- 
ing tax  loopholes.  However,  the  new 
withholding  law  is  not  the  best 
method  to  boost  compliance. 

I  am  afraid  that  the  taxpayers  of 
our  Nation  are  on  the  verge  of  a 
revolt.  For  many  years,  they  have 
watched  the  Congress  add  regulation 
after  regulation  which  all  had  the 
same  end  result— to  increase  their 
taxes  and  their  paperwork  burden. 
Americans'  reaction  to  these  increases 
has  been  one  of  deepening  disgust  and 
distrust  of  the  Congress  and  the  way 
our  Federal  Government  works.  This 
distrust  is  not  healthy.  Now.  our  citi- 
zens have  let  us  know  in  no  uncertain 
terms  and  in  large  numbers  that  they 
oppose  the  additional  burden  of  with- 
holding. If  we  once  again  move  ahead 
with  complete  disregard  of  their  con- 
cern, I  believe  we  face  serious  conse- 
quences. 

Much  analysis  has  been  done  in 
recent  years  of  the  reasons  that  tax- 
payer compliance  is  so  low  and  the  in- 
centive to  cheat  so  strong.  Most  ex- 
perts will  tell  you  that  one  major 
reason  is  the  disillusionment  I  spoke 
of  earlier.  We  may  lose  a  few  more 
honest  taxpayers  if  we  allow  withhold- 
ing to  stand. 

Only  15  percent  of  dividend  income 
and  11  percent  of  interest  income  is 
unreported  to  the  IRS,  according  to 
their  own  figures.  Is  it  necessary  to  al- 
ienate the  80-plus  percent  of  the 
people  who  are  honestly  reporting 
theirs?  If  our  aim  is  to  increase  com- 
pliance, let  us  do  it  in  a  manner  which 
is  acceptable  to  the  American  public. 
Let  us  add  the  necessary  IRS  agents, 
let  us  require  that  taxpayers  submit 
their  1099  forms,  but  let  us  be  sure 
that  we  do  not  further  dishearten  the 
American  people  by  allowing  the  with- 
holding law  to  stand. 


REPEAL  OF  WITHHOLDING  ON 
DIVIDENDS  AND  INTEREST 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President— I 
am  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment  to 
repeal  withholding  on  dividend  and  in- 
terest income.  As  an  opponent  of  the 
withholding  legislation  during  its  con- 
sideration last  July,  I  continue  to  be- 
lieve that  withholding  will  impose  a 
serious  burden  on  small  savers  and  fi- 
nancial institutions  alike. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  this  issue  has 
generated  so  much  controversy  and  ill 
will.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  unproductive 
and  unnecessary.  We  are  all  here  to 
protect  the  best  interests  of  our  con- 
stituents, even  if  those  interests  seem 
to  differ  widely.  My  hope  is  that  a 


DAMIEN  OF  MOLOKAI 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President, 
on  this  day  a  memorial  observance  is 
being  held  in  Honolulu,  during  this 
E}aster  season,  to  commemorate  the 
passing  94  years  ago  of  a  world-re- 
nowned figure  from  the  history  of  my 
State.  I  refer  to  the  Reverend  Joseph 
Damien  de  Veuster  of  the  Sacred 
Hearts  order,  better  known  as  Father 
Damien  of  Molokai,  the  leper  priest. 

The  observance  will  take  the  form  of 
a  marching  band  parade  from  Thomas 
Square,  which  honors  the  British  ad- 
miral who  recognized  the  Hawaiian 
kingdom's  independence  and  rescinded 
an  unauthorized  challenge  to  its  sover- 
eignty by  a  fellow  officer,  down  Bere- 


tania  Street,  also  named  to  recognize 
British  goodwill,  to  the  State  Capitol, 
where  Damien's  statue  stands  facing 
the  street  and  an  eternal  flame,  honor- 
ing our  war  dead,  next  to  the  Gover- 
nor's residence.  The  parade  will  be  led 
by  the  band  of  Damien  Memorial  High 
School.  Appropriate  ceremonies  will 
be  held  at  the  statue. 

The  statue  is  an  exact  copy  of  the 
unusual  but  inspired  statue  of  Damien 
here  in  this  Capitol  as  one  of  the  two 
great  figures  from  Hawaii's  past  to  be 
honored  in  Statuary  Hall.  The  Damien 
story  of  selfless  devotion  to  outcast 
lepers,  to  the  point  of  contracting  the 
disease  himself,  has  made  an  impres- 
sion on  people  all  over  the  world.  It 
has  inspired  writers  of  the  stature  of   • 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  his  champion 
and  defender;  Gavan  Daws,  his  biogra-    . 
pher;  and  Aldyth  Morris,  author  of 
the  powerful  play,  "Lamien."  with  the 
world-class  actor  Terence   Knapp   in 
the   leading   role.    And   this   Belgian 
priest  inspired  the  distinguished  Mari- 
sol  Escobar,  who  sculptored  his  statue. 
When  it  first  entered  the  Capitol  in 
1969  its  boxy  frame  and  deformed  face 
stood  out  from  the  traditional  forms 
and  attracted  the  curiosity  of  touring 
visitors.  One  of  our  police  officers  told 
me  so  many  of  them  questioned  him 
on  it  that  we  really  should  have  a 
piece  of  literature  to  pass  out  explain- 
ing his  story  and  how  it  fits  the  art- 
ist's depiction  of  the  man.  I  investigat- 
ed that  idea  but  the  cost  would  have 
been  prohibitive,  given  the  volume  of 
visitors  of  the  Hall.  So  I  called  Gover- 
nor John  A.  Bums,  now  deceased,  and 
asked  him  if  he  could  send  a  plaque  to 
affix  to  the  base  of  the  statue  to  tell 
the  story  of  the  leper  priest.  It  arrived 
within  2  weeks.  But  I  was  informed 
that  it  would  be  against  the  rules  to 
put  it  on.  This  setback  took  me  to 
then    House    Speaker    John    McCor- 
mack,  who  told  me  he  could  not  bend 
the  rules— not  even  for  his  close  friend 
and  former  daily  commimion  compan- 
ion at  St.  Peter's,  John  Biutis,  who 
had  served  as  Hawaii's  last  Territorial 
Delegate  in  the  House  in  the  late  fif- 
ties. But  I  put  on  my  saddest  counte- 
nance—my    most    hand-dog    expres- 
sion—and   slunk    slowly    toward    the 
door  of  his  office.  As  I  was  going  out 
the  door,  he  called  out,  "It's  against 
the  rules.  Sparky,  but  if  you  put  it  up 
when  I'm  not  looking,  I  may  not  order 
it  to  be  taken  down."  It  was  all  the  en- 
couragement I  needed.  We  had  quietly 
put  on  and  arranged  a  ceremony  to 
mark  the  occasion— and  I  invited  the 
Speaker   to   participate   in   order   to 
secure  his  blessings,  after  which  no 
one  would  dare  to  take  it  down. 

The  cause  of  sainthood  for  Father 
Damien  is  being  pressed  within  the 
Catholic  Church,  I  am  told,  and  he 
has  been  recognized  as  someone 
worthy  of  being  considererd  venerable, 
a  major  step  in  that  process.  He  is  cer- 
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tainly  an  inspiring  figure  from  humble 
and  selfless  origins,  Mr.  President.  For 
a  moment  of  needed  inspiration  during 
our  hard-working  day,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  visit  Father  Damlen  in  the 
Hall  of  Columns. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries.  . 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-815.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Legislative  Affairs, 
Agency  for  International  Development, 
transinltting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
new  contracts  of  $100,000  or  more  which  the 
Agency  entered  into  without  competitive  se- 
lection procedures  during  fiscal  year  1982; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-816.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  pajrments  by  the  Cotomodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  U.S.  creditors  on  cred- 
its guaranteed  by  the  CCC  on  which  pay- 
ments had  not  been  received  from  the 
Polish  People's  Republic;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

EXI-817.  A  communication  from  the  Exec- 
utive Secretary  of  the  National  Mediation 
Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
annual  report  of  the  Board  under  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  Sunshine  Act  for  calendar 
year  1982:  to  the  Committee  on  Oovenimen- 
tal  Affairs. 

EC-818.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  a  new  Privacy  Act  System  of 
records:  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

E!b-819.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  D.C.  Act  ^24.  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  March  29,  1983;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-820.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  D.C.  Act  5-23,  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  March  29.  1983;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-821.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia,   transmitting,    pursuant    to    law. 


copies  of  D.C.  Act  S-22,  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  March  29,  1983;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-822.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  D.C.  Act  S-21.  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  March  29,  1983;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-823.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  D.C.  Act  5-20,  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  March  29,  1983;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-824.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  United  States  International 
Trade  Commission,  trsinsmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  annual  report  of  the  Commission 
under  the  Government  in  the  Sunshine  Act 
for  calendar  year  1982;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-825.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled 
"Congress  Should  Consider  Revising  Basic 
Corporate  Control  Laws";  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-826.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Inspector  General  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  of  a  computer  match  Involving 
beneficiaries  of  state  unemployment  insur- 
ance and  Health  and  Human  Services  and 
Veterans'  Administration  payroll  records;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-827.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
annual  report  of  the  Commission  under  the 
Government  in  the  Sunshine  Act  for  calen- 
dar year  1982;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-828.  A  communication  from  the  Mayor 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
District  of  Columbia  Retirement  Reform 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

EC-829.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report 
of  the  General  Accounting  Office  for  fiscal 
year  1982;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs. 

EC-830.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Interior  (Indian  Af- 
fairs), transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  add  a  representative  of  Indian 
tribal  governments  to  the  membership  of 
the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations;  to  the  Select  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs. 

EC-831.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General  for  Legislative  Af- 
fairs, transmitting  drafts  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  authorize  the  E)epartment  of  Jus- 
tice to  conduct  certain  activities  and  malce 
certain  expenditures  and  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  activities  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
for  fiscal  year  1984,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-832.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  chapter  25  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  penalties  for  the  forging  of 
endorsements  on.  or  fraudulently  negotiat- 
ing. United  States  checks  or  bonds  or  securi- 
ties, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-833.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Foundation  of  the  Federal  Bar 


Association,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  audit  report  of  the  Foundation  for  fiscal 
year  1982;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

EC-834.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  section 
30O6A  of  title  18.  United  SUtes  Code,  to  im- 
prove the  delivery  of  legal  services  in  the 
criminal  Justice  system  to  those  persons  fi- 
nancially unable  to  obtain  adequate  repre- 
sentation, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-83S.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  the  annual  report  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Department  under  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  for  calendar  year  1982; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-836.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General  for  Administration, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  new  Privacy  Act  system  of  records;  to 
the  Committee  on  Cjovemmental  Affairs. 

EC-837.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  IDevelopment, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual 
report  of  the  Department  on  activities 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  for 
calendar  year  1982;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EC-838.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
aimual  report  of  the  Commission  on  activi- 
ties under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
for  calendar  year  1982;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

EC-839.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  annual  report  of  the  E>epartment  on  ac- 
tivities under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  for  calendar  year  1982;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-840.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Attorney  General,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  applications  for 
orders  and  extensions  of  orders  approving 
electronic  surveillance  under  the  Foreign 
Intelligence  Surveillance  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-841.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  consolidate  existing 
Federal  vocational  and  adult  education  pro- 
grams, to  simplify  requirements  for  States 
and  other  recipients  participating  in  Federal 
vocational  and  adult  education  programs, 
and  to  authorize  certain  State  and  national 
programs  for  the  development  of  vocational 
and  basic  sldlls  in  the  worliforce  that  will 
Improve  productivity  and  economic  growth, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Lal>or  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-842.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Labor,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  on  proposed  fiscal  year 
1984  allotments  to  States  for  programs 
under  title  II-A  of  the  Job  Training  Part- 
nership Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

EC-843.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  final  regulations— Student  Assistance 
General  Provisions;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-844.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education  (Educational  Research 
and  Improvement),  transmitting  notice  that 
a  report  on  financing  of  public  and  private 
elementary  and  secondary  education  in  the 
United  States  will  be  transmitted  to  the 


Congress  by  April  29,  1983:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-845.  A  communication  from  the  execu- 
tive director  of  the  American  Association  of 
School  Administrators,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  on  the  im[>act  of  chap- 
ter 2  of  the  Education  Consolidation  and 
Improvement  Act  on  local  education  agen- 
cies: to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 

EC-846.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  legislative  and  adminis- 
trative changes  needed  to  Improve  regula- 
tion of  the  drug  Industry;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Humsm  Resources. 

EC-847.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Election  Commission, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
recommendations  for  legislative  action;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 

EC-848.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  report  covering  those  cases  recommended 
for  equitable  relief  for  veterans;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

EC-849.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  President's  Commission  on  Stra- 
tegic Forces,  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
strategic  modernization  program  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-850.  A  communication  from  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  the  annual  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  Defense  Industrial  Reserve  cov- 
ering calendar  year  1982;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

EC-851.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Defense  Security  Assistance 
Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  of  the  required  information  concern- 
ing the  Department  of  the  Navy's  proposed 
letter  of  offer  to  Japan  for  defense  articles 
estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of  (50  million;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-852.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  bill  "to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint  for  fiscal  year 
1984,  and  for  other  purposes";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  BankJng.  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

EC-853.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  Ocean  Thermal  Energy 
Conversion  Report  of  the  NOAA  for  fiscal 
year  1982;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-854.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  a  program  management 
plan  for  the  conduct  of  a  research,  develop- 
ment, and  demonstration  program  for  im- 
proving the  safety  of  nuclear  powerplants; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

EC-855.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  Federal  Coal  Management 
Report  for  fiscal  year  1982;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-856.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Army  (Installations, 
Logistics,  and  Financial  Management), 
transmitting  a  draft  of  legislation  "to 
amend  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Man- 
agement Act  of  1976  (43  U.S.C.  1701)  to 
permit  temporary  use  by  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  public  lands  con- 
trolled by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 


Department  of  the  Interior";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-857.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  the  operating,  statistical, 
and  financial  information  about  the  helium 
program  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1982;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-858.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Inspector  General  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  final  audit  report  of 
the  Agency's  portion  of  the  hazardous  sub- 
stance response  trust  fund;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Worlts. 

EC-859.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  entitled  "Appa- 
lachian Development  Highway  System 
Amendments  Act  of  1983":  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

EC-860.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Administrator  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  3  prospectuses  for  Federal  building 
alterations  and  19  design  projects  for  fiscal 
year  1984;  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

EC-861.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  deny  tax  exempt 
status  to  certain  bonds  that  are  guaranteed 
by  the  FDIC  or  PSLIC;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

EC -862.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Con- 
gressional Relations  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  relative  to  authority 
for  taking  of  certain  actions  by  various  Fed- 
eral agencies  in  furtherance  of  settlement  of 
claims  between  U.S.  nationals  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Iran;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

EC -863.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  SUtes  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  the  1982  GAO 
Annual  Report,  volume  II;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-864.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Indian  Af- 
fairs transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
fiscal  year  1982  report  on  tribally  controlled 
community  colleges;  to  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Indian  Affairs. 

EC-865.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Indian  Af- 
fairs transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  plan 
for  the  use  of  certain  judgment  funds  of  the 
Mississippi  and  Lake  Superior  Bands  of 
Chippewa  Indians:  to  the  Select  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs. 

EC-866.  A  communication  from  the  Na- 
tional Commander  of  the  Civil  Air  Patrol 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  1983  Civil 
Air  Patrol  Report  to  Congress:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-867.  A  communication  from  the  Com- 
munications Director  of  the  President's 
Committee  on  Mental  Retardation  trans- 
mitting a  list  of  the  membership  of  the  com- 
mittee: to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Himian  Resources. 

EC-868.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled 
"Funds  Needed  to  Develop  CPI  Quality 
Control  System";  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 


By  Mr.  PACKWOOD,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion, with  an  amendment: 

S.  607.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  (Rept.  No.  98-60). 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION PLACED  ON  THE  CALEN- 
DAR 

The  Committee  on  the  Budget  was 
discharged  from  the  further  consider- 
ation of  the  concurrent  resolution  (H. 
Con.  Res.  91)  revising  the  congression- 
al budget  for  the  U.S.  Government  for 
the  fiscal  year  1983  and  setting  forth 
the  congressional  budget  for  the  U.S. 
Government  for  the  fiscal  years  1984. 
1985,  and  1986.  and  the  concurrent  res- 
olution was  placed  on  the  calendar. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  DENTON: 

S.  1059.  A  bill  to  provide  tliat  It  stiall  be 
unlawful  to  deny  equal  access  to  students  in 
public  schools  and  public  colleges  who  wish 
to  meet  voluntarily  for  religious  purposes 
and  to  provide  district  courts  with  jurisdic- 
tion over  violations  of  this  act;  to  the  Com- 
mission on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WILSON. 

S.  1060.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Samuel 
Joseph  Edgar,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
dicary. 

By  Mr.  DOLE. 

S.  1061.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the  tax 
treatment  of  bonds  that  are  guaranteed  by 
certain  Federal  agencies;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  PERCnr: 

S.  1062.  A  blU  to  amend  section  474  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide 
that  small  businesses  with  average  annual 
gross  receipts  not  In  excess  of  $10,000,000 
may  elect  to  use  one  inventory  pool;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  DeCONCINI: 

S.  1063.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  gross 
income  any  discharge  of  a  mortgage  debt  on 
a  principal  residence  occurring  In  1982,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  J4ETZENBAUM: 

S.  1064.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  prohibit  as- 
sistance to  recipients  which  compensate  of- 
ficials at  rates  higher  ttian  rates  paid  to 
local  officials;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  EXON: 

S.  1065.  A  bill  to  authorize  continued  Fed- 
eral and  State  cooperative  efforts  to  study 
the  depleting  water  resources  of  the  States 
of  the  high  plains,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Envlroiunent  and 
Public  Works. 

By    Mr.    CHAFEE    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Bentsen,  and  Mr.  Baocus): 

S.  1066.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  employer  to 
provide  participants  in  a  defined  benefit 
plan  with  supplemental  retirement  benefits 
through  a  defined  contribution  plan  of  the 
employer  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
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By  BCr.  PELL  (for  blnuelf,  Mr.  CHAm. 
Mr.  Olerii,  and  Mr.  Percy): 
S.  1067.  A  bill  to  assist  other  countries  In 
tbe  protection  of  endangered  species  and  to 
enhance  international  understanding  and 
knowledge  of  environmental  issues;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  CHAFEE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Pell): 
S.  1068.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  efficient 
utilization  of  wildlife  resources  conservation 
expertise  by  the  (jrovemment  of  the  United 
States  and  other  nations  for  the  purposes  of 
enhancing  the  ability  of  such  nations  to 
manage  their  wildlife  resources  consistent 
with  mankind's  long-term  best  interests  and 
providing  reliable  information  upon  which 
to  guide  United  States  actions;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

By   Mr.    CHAFEE   (for   himself,    Mr. 
Staffoko,  Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Biden,  Mr. 

HUMPHRKT,  AND  Mr.  DANrORTH): 

S.  1069.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Power 
Act  to  limit  the  recovery  by  public  utilities 
of  certain  costs  of  construction  work  in 
progress  through  rate  Increases;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  GARN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Proxmirb): 

SJ.  Res.  84.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  June  24,  1984.  as  "Fed- 
eral Oedit  Union  Week:"  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND: 

S.J.  Res.  85.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
September  21.  1983,  as  "National  Historical- 
ly Black  Colleges  Day;"  to  the  Committee 

on  the  Judiciary^ 

By  Mr.  TOWER: 

S.J.  Res.  86.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  June  12,  1983,  through  June  16, 
1983  as  "National  Brick  Week;"  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  (K>ncurrent  resolutions 

and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 

referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By   Mr.    BAUCUS   (for   himself,    Mr. 

Proxmire,  and  Mr.  D'Amato): 

S.  Res.  113.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  should  delay  implementation  of 
the  legislation  authorizing  deductions  from 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  milk  under  the 
dairy  price  support  program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry. 

By  Mr.  PRESSLER: 

S.  Res.  114.  Resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  certain  rural  fire 
protection  programs  should  receive  a  level 
of  funding  for  fiscal  year  1984  which  is  at 
least  as  high  as  the  level  of  funding  provid- 
ed for  such  programs  for  fiscal  year  1983;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

S.  Res.  115.  Resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  on  the  need  to  facilitate 
U.S.  exports  by  opposing  international  re- 
strictions on  the  marketing  and  distribution 
of  such  exports;  to  the  Conunittee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

By  Mr.  GARN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Proxmire): 

S.  Con.  Res.  25.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  should  continue  to 
promote  a  reduction  in  interest  rates;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  DENTON: 
S.  1059.  A  bill  to  provide  that  it  shall 
be  unlawful  to  deny  equal  access  to 
students  in  public  schools  and  public 
colleges  who  wish  to  meet  voluntarily 
for  religious  purposes  and  to  provide 
district  courts  with  Jurisdiction  over 
violations  of  this  act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

EQUAL  ACCESS  ACT 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  introduce  a  bill  which  will  make  un- 
lawful the  practice  of  discrimination 
against  religious  public  school  stu- 
dents. I  have  already  introduced  a 
similar  biU,  S.  425,  that  limits  Federal 
funds  to  public  schcxils  if  a  policy  of 
discrimination  is  in  place.  But  the 
measure  I  introduce  today  provides  a 
specific  Federal  court  remedy.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
chaired  by  my  colleague.  Senator 
Strom  Thurmond,  should  be  afforded 
an  opportunity  to  examine  this  special 
Judicial  remedy  for  violations  of  the 
"equal  access"  concept. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  this  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  immediately  following  my  re- 
marlLs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1059 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Equal  Access  Act". 

Sec.  2.  Any  individual  aggrieved  by  a  viola- 
tion of  this  Act  may  bring  a  civil  action  in 
the  appropriate  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  damages  or  for  such  equitable 
relief  as  may  be  appropriate,  or  both. 

(b)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  Jurisdiction  of  actions 
brought  under  this  Act  without  regard  to 
the  amount  in  controversy. 

(c)  Each  district  court  of  the  United 
States  shall  provide  such  equitable  relief,  in- 
cluding injunctive  relief,  as  may  be  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

(d)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chief  judge 
of  the  district  (or  in  his  atisence.  the  acting 
chief  judge)  in  which  the  case  is  pending  im- 
mediately to  designate  a  judge  in  such  dis- 
trict to  hear  and  determine  the  case.  In  the 
event  that  no  judge  in  the  district  is  avail- 
able to  hear  and  determine  the  case,  the 
chief  judge  of  the  district,  or  the  acting 
chief  judge,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  certify 
this  fact  to  the  chief  judge  of  the  circuit  (or 
in  his  al}sence,  the  acting  chief  judge),  who 
shall  then  designate  a  district  or  circuit 
judge  of  the  circuit  to  hear  and  determine 
the  case. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  State 
or  local  educational  agency  or  any  public  in- 
stitution of  higher  education  to  implement 
any  policy  or  practice  which  permits  stu- 
dents or  faculty,  or  both,  or  groups  of  stu- 
dents, groups  of  faculty,  or  both,  to  engage 
in  voluntary  extracurricular  activities  on 
school  premises  of  a  public  elementary  or 
secondary  school  or  a  public  institution  of 
higher  education  during  noninstructional 
periods,  but  denies  equal  access  and  oppor- 


tunity to,  or  discriminate  against,  students 
or  faculty  or  both,  or  groups  of  students, 
groups  of  faculty  members,  or  both,  that 
seek  to  engage  in  voluntary  extracurricular 
activities  that  involve  prayer,  religious  dis- 
cussion, or  silent  meditation  on  school  or  in- 
stitution premises  during  noninstructional 
periods. 
Sec.  4.  As  used  in  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "State  educational  agency" 
has  the  same  meaning  given  that  term  by 
section  lOOl(k)  of  the  ElemenUry  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965; 

(2)  the  term  "local  educational  agency" 
has  the  same  meaning  given  that  term  by 
section  1001(f)  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965; 

(3)  the  term  "institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion" has  the  same  meaning  given  that  term 
by  section  1201(a)  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965; 

(4)  the  term  "elementary  school"  has  the 
same  meaning  given  that  term  by  section 
1001(c)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965:  and 

(5)  the  term  "secondary  school"  has  the 
same  meaning  given  that  term  by  section 
1001(h)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965. 
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By  Mr.  DOLE  (by  request): 
S.  1061.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to 
the  tax  treatment  of  bonijs  that  are 
guaranteed  by  certain  Federal  agen- 
cies; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

TAX  treatment  OP  CERT  AIM  BONDS 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  administration,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  deny 
tax-exempt  status  to  certain  bonds 
that  are,  in  effect,  guaranteed  by  Fed- 
eral agencies  such  as  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation  (FDIC) 
and  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  In- 
surance Corporation  (PSLIC). 

THE  TRANSACTIONS  INVOLVED 

This  legislation  will  curb  the  use  of  a 
recently  developed  technique  to  obtain 
indirect  Federal  guarantees  of  certain 
private  purpose  tax-exempt  bonds. 
This  technique  works  in  the  following 
maimer:  in  a  typical  transaction, 
bonds  are  issued  by  an  industrial  de- 
velopment authority  with  the  under- 
standing that  no  purchaser  will  ac- 
quire more  than  $100,000  of  the  bonds. 
The  bond  trustee  then  deposits  the 
proceeds  of  the  lx>nd  in  a  certificate  of 
deposit  of  a  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tion or  a  commercial  bank  which,  in 
turn,  will  lend  the  proceeds  to  a  real 
estate  developer.  Both  FDIC  and 
FSLIC  will  insure  the  certificate  of  de- 
posit up  to  $100,000  per  bondholder. 
Consequently,  a  bondholder's  invest- 
ment in  the  tax-exempt  bonds  is  at 
least  as  secure  as  a  deposit  in  a  neigh- 
borhood bank. 

THE  POLICY  CONCERNS 

The  Federal  Government  has  long 
had  a  policy  of  not  insuring  tax- 
exempt  bonds.  This  policy  is  based  on 
the  concern  that  insured  tax-exempt 
bonds  would  be  more  attractive  in  the 
marketplace  than  Treasury's  own 
bonds  and.   if  Federal   Insurance  or 


JMI 


guaranty  were  not  universally  avail- 
able, would  provide  competitive  advan- 
tage for  some  State  and  local  obliga- 
tions over  others.  This  would  cause  se- 
rious distortions  in  the  market  for  tax- 
exempt  obligations.  In  addition,  to  the 
extent  that  bonds  are  backed  by  the 
FDIC  or  FSLIC,  these  agencies  are  ex- 
posed to  the  risk  of  substantial  losses. 

WHY  LEGISLATION  IS  NECESSARY  NOW 

Needless  to  say,  the  attraction  of 
this  financing  technique  Is  extraordi- 
nary and  the  technique  has  recently 
become  increasingly  popular.  The 
Treasury  Department  responded  on 
March  4  by  issuing  a  statement  an- 
nouncing it  would  seek  legislation  to 
curb  this  practice,  effective  on  April 
15.  It  is  instructive  to  note  that,  fol- 
lowing the  Treasury  Department's  an- 
nouncement, bond  issuers  rushed  to 
get  their  bonds  issued  under  the  wire. 
It  has  been  reported  that  bond  issues 
totaling  $4  billion  were  awaiting  rat- 
ings at  the  major  bond  rating  services. 
While  not  all  of  these  bonds  will  be 
issued  by  April  15,  this  rush  of  activity 
certainly  indicates  the  magnitude  of 
the  problem. 

IMPORTANCE  OP  AN  APRIL  IS  EPPECTIVE  DATE 

The  April  15  effective  date  is  very 
important  if  the  legislation  is  to  have 
its  intended  result.  If  legislative 
changes  were  not  effective  vmtil  the 
date  of  enactment,  for  example,  it  is 
likely  that  an  additional  flood  of  fed- 
erally insured  bonds  would  be  issued 
in  the  interim.  The  experience  of  the 
period  from  March  4  to  date  is  evi- 
dence that  this  concern  is  Justified. 
This  financing  technique  should  be 
contained  before  it  gets  completely 
out  of  control. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  hopes  that  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee will  act  expeditiously  on  this 
legislation  and  that  it  will  receive  fa- 
vorable consideration  by  the  full 
Senate.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  and  an  ex- 
planation prepared  by  the  Treasury 
Department  be  printed  in  the  Record 
immediately  following  this  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1061 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  arid  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  TAX  EXEMPTION  DENIED  WHERE  PRO- 
CEEDS INVESTED  IN  FEDERALLY  IN- 
SURED DEPOSITS. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is 
amended  by  adding  after  Section  103A  the 
following  new  section: 

"SECTION  I03B.  FEDERALLY  GUARANTEED  BONDS. 

"(a)  In  General.— Except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  this  section,  subsections  (a)(1) 
and  (a)(2)  of  section  103  shall  not  apply  to 
any  obligation  issued  as  part  of  an  issue  if  a 
significant  portion  of  the  principal  or  inter- 
est required  to  be  paid  on  the  issue  is  to  be 
insured  (directly  or  indirectly)  by  a  Federal 
depository  insurance  agency  as  a  result  of 
the  investment  of  the  proceeds  of  the  issue 


In  deposits  or  accounts  in  a  Federally  in- 
sured financial  institution. 

"(b)  Exceptions.— For  purposes  of  subsec- 
tion (a),  the  investment  of  proceeds  of  the 
issue  will  not  be  taken  into  account  to  be 
the  extent  that  proceeds  of  the  issue  are  in- 
vested— 

"(I)  for  a  temporary  period  (as  defined  in 
section  103(cK4KA)), 
"(2)  in  a  bona  fide  debt  service  fund,  or 
"(3)  in  a  reserve  which  meets  the  require- 
ments of  section  103  ic)(4KB). 

"(c)  Federally  Insured  F^ancial  Insti- 
tution.—For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'federally  insured  financial  institution" 
means— 
"(Da  bank  (as  defined  in  section  581), 
"(2)  a  mutual  savings  bank,  cooperative 
bank,  domestic  building  and  loan  associa- 
tion, or  other  savings  institution,  or 

"(3)  a  credit  imion. 
the  deposits  or  accounts  of  which  are  in- 
sured under  Federal  law. 

"(d)  Federal  Depository  Insurance 
Agency.— For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "federal  depository  insurance  agency' 
means  a  Federal  agency  that  insures  depos- 
its in  Federally  insured  financial  institu- 
tions." 

SEC  2  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendment  made  by  section  1  shall 
apply  to  obligations  issued  after  April  15, 
1983,  except  that  such  amendment  shall  not 
apply  to  any  obligation  issue  after  April  15, 
1983,  pursuant  to  a  written  commitment 
that  was  binding  on  March  4,  1983.  and  at 
all  times  thereafter. 

[Explanation  of  Proposal] 

FDIC— PSLIC  Guarantees  op  Tax-Exempt 

Bonds 


current  LAW 


Under  current  law.  if  the  proceeds  of  an 
issue  of  state  or  local  government  obliga- 
tions are  placed  on  deposit  with  a  bank,  sav- 
ings and  loan  association  or  other  financial 
institution,  the  obligations  generally  will  be 
classified  as  industrial  development  bonds 
and  the  interest  on  the  obligations  generally 
will  not  be  exempt  from  Federal  Income  tax. 
However,  such  obligations  may  qualify  for 
tax-exempt  sUtus  if  the  amounts  deposited 
with  the  financial  institution  are  loaned  to 
customers  of  the  financial  institution  for 
projects  qualifying  for  tax-exempt  financ- 
ing. See  Internal  Revenue  Code  section 
103(b);  Treasury  Regulation  {  1.103-8(a)(4). 

Consequently,  issuers  can  invest  the  pro- 
ceeds of  tax-exempt  bond  issues  in  certifi- 
cates of  deposit  issued  by  Federally  insured 
financial  institutions  if  the  financial  institu- 
tions use  the  funds  for  qualifying  purposes. 
These  certificates  of  deposit  then  can  be 
pledged  as  security  for  repayment  of  the 
tax-exempt  bonds.  Recently,  it  has  been  de- 
termined that  these  Ux -exempt  bond  Issues 
can  be  structured  so  that  the  certificates  of 
deposit  will  be  insured  by  either  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  (FDIC)  or 
the  Federal  Savings  dc  Loan  Insurance  Cor- 
poration (FSLIC)  in  an  amount  up  to 
$100,000  per  holder  of  the  tax-exempt 
bonds.  The  FDIC  or  FSLIC  insurance  of  the 
pledged  certificates  of  deposit  effectively 
provides  a  Federal  guarantee  of  these  tax- 
exempt  bond  issues. 

REASONS  FOR  CHANGE 

Placing  the  credit  of  the  United  States 
behind  an  obligation  that  is  exempt  from 
Federal  taxation  creates  a  security  which  is 
superior  in  the  market  to  the  direct  obliga- 
tions issued  by  the  Federal  government.  A 
Federally  guaranteed  tax-exempt  obligation 


also  has  a  distinct  competitive  advantage 
over  all  other  tax-exempt  obligations  Issued 
by  State  and  local  governments.  As  a  result. 
Federal  guarantees  of  tax-exempt  obliga- 
tions increase  the  borrowing  costs  of  Feder- 
al, States  and  local  governments. 

Because  of  these  and  other  considerations, 
there  Is  an  established  Federal  policy 
against  Federal  guarantees  of  tax-exempt 
obligations.  The  Public  Debt  Act  of  1941 
prohibits  the  Federal  government  from  issu- 
ing tax-exempt  obligations  directly:  and  nu- 
merous other  sUtutes  preclude  Federal 
guarantees  of  tax  exempts  in  other  con- 
texts. The  use  of  FDIC  of  PSUC  insurance 
to  guarantee  tax-exempt  bond  issues  vio- 
lates this  established  Federal  poUcy. 

PROPOSAL 

A  new  provision  will  be  added  to  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  to  deny  tax-exempt 
sUtus  to  bonds  that  are  backed  by  Federal 
deposit  Insurance.  Under  this  provision,  in- 
terest on  bonds  that  otherwise  would  qual- 
ify for  tax-exempt  sUtus  will  be  subject  to 
tax  if  the  issuer's  obligation  to  repay  a  sig- 
nificant portion  of  the  principal  or  interest 
on  the  bonds  is  to  be  insured  by  FDIC, 
PSLIC  or  another  Federal  depository  insur- 
ance agency  as  a  result  of  the  Investment  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  bond  issue  in  Federally 
insured  deposits.  The  determination  wheth- 
er a  deposit  is  Federally  insured  will  be 
based  upon  the  laws  governing  the  applica- 
ble Federal  agency  responsible  for  insuring 
the  deposits  made  in  a  particular  type  of  fi- 
nancial Institution.  The  provision  would 
apply  to  types  of  all  bonds  that  may  be 
exempt  from  taxation  under  section  103  of 
the  Code. 

For  purposes  of  the  new  provision,  the  in- 
vestment of  proceeds  of  a  bond  issue  will 
not  be  taken  into  account  to  the  extent  that 
such  proceeds  are  invested:  (1)  for  a  tempo- 
rary period  (as  defined  in  Code  section 
103(cK4KA));  (2)  as  part  of  a  bona  fide  debt 
service  fund;  or  (3)  in  a  reasonably  required 
reserve  or  replacement  fund  (as  defined  in 
Code  section  103(c)(4KB)).  A  bona  fide  debt 
service  fund  is  an  investment  fund  used  pri- 
marily to  achieve  a  proper  matching  of  reve- 
nues and  debt  service  within  a  bond  year. 


EPPEcnvE  date 
The  proposal  generally  would  apply  to  all 
bonds  issued  after  April  15.  1983.  However, 
the  proposal  would  not  apply  to  bonds 
issued  after  April  15,  1983,  pursuant  to  a 
written  commitment  that  was  binding  on 
March  4.  1983,  and  at  all  times  thereafter.  A 
written  conmiitment  is  binding  only  if  the 
commitment  obligates  the  issuer  to  issue 
the  bonds  and  obligates  the  underwriter  or 
other  bond  purchaser  to  buy  the  bonds,  sub- 
ject to  the  conditions  customarily  contained 
in  bond  purchase  agreements.  The  passage 
of  an  Inducement  resolution  by  an  issuer  or 
the  Issuance  of  a  commitment  by  a  financial 
institution  to  issue  certificates  of  deposit 
will  not  prevent  the  application  of  the  pro- 
posal to  bonds  issued  after  April  15,  1983.* 


By  Mr.  PERCY: 
S.  1062.  A  bill  to  amend  section  474 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
to  provide  that  small  businesses  with 
average  annual  gross  receipts  not  in 
excess  of  $10,000,000  may  elect  to  use 
one  inventory  pool;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 
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SMALL  BUSimSS  TAX  TRXATHKlfT  OP 
□fVKirrORT  POOLS 

•  lit.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  Eco- 
nomic Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981  pro- 
vided for  a  simplified  version  of 
LIPO— last-in.  first-out— inventory 
rules  for  businesses  with  less  than  $2 
million  in  annual  gross  sales.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  simplified  niles  was  to 
extend  to  small  businesses  the  tax  sav- 
ings available  for  many  years  to  larger 
businesses  which  were  able  to  use  the 
complex  LIFO  rules  because  of  their 
size  and  sophisticated  accoimting  sys- 
tems. 

This  legislation  will  be  very  helpful 
to  the  eligible  small  businesses.  Most 
small  businesses  now  using  the  simple 
lilFO  rules  were  using  the  first-in, 
first-out.  or  FIFO  method  of  account- 
ing prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act. 
The  FIFO  method  is  imfairly  burden- 
some to  businesses  because  inflation 
causes  them  to  understate  the  cost  of 
goods  sold  and  therefore  overstate 
their  taxable  income.  It  also  overstates 
their  tax  UabUity. 

In  1979,  for  example,  inadequate  in- 
ventory accounting  added  $42.6  billion 
to  taxable  profits.  Small  companies 
were  luiable  to  use  the  fairer  LIPO 
method  because  its  complexity  usually 
required  costly  assistance  from  outside 
accounting  firms.  The  Economic  Re- 
covery Tax  Act  relieved  the  very  small 
businesses  from  their  excessive  taxes 
by  allowing  them  to  use  a  single  LIPO 
"pool"  to  calculate  the  value  of  their 
inventory  instead  of  the  variety  of 
pools  that  are  required  for  larger  busi- 
nesses. The  single  pool  LIPO  method 
is  simple  and  less  costly  to  implement 
and  is  thus  available  to  most  small 
businesses. 

However,  it  has  been  brought  to  my 
attention  by  the  Illinois  Manufactur- 
er's Association  that  the  eligibility  re- 
quirement of  less  than  $2  million  in 
sales  is  too  small.  Many  companies 
whose  sales  exceed  $2  million  also  use 
simple  accounting  systems  that  pre- 
clude the  use  of  LIPO.  Since  the 
intent  of  the  Recovery  Act  was  to 
maise  LIPO  available  to  all  small  busi- 
nesses, adjustments  are  necessary  in 
the  Tax  Code. 

The  legislation  I  am  reintroducing 
today— and  which  I  first  introduced  as 
S.  2707  last  simimer— will  raise  the 
annual  sales  limit  for  using  the  simpli- 
fied LIPO  rules  from  $2  million  to  $10 
million.  The  higher  limit  will  insure 
that  all  businesses  will  have  access  to 
LIPO  inventory  accoimting  methods. 
This  legislation  is  particularly  benefi- 
cial to  the  thousands  of  retailers, 
wholesalers,  and  manufacturers  who 
are  inventory  intensive  as  opposed  to 
capital  intensive  in  nature. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  Illinois 
Manufacturers  Association  for  its  ef- 
forts to  revise  the  current  law  and  for 
bringing  this  needed  law  change  to  my 
attention.  They  have  provided  a  great 
service  to  not  only  their  small  business 


constituency  but  to  small  businesses 
throughout  the  country.  A  number  of 
other  organizations  also  support  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation,  including  the 
National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business  and  the  National  Association 
of  Chain  Drug  Stores. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  from  the  National 
Association  of  Chain  Drug  Stores  sup- 
porting this  legislation  be  included  in 
the  RicoRD  at  this  point. 

Mr.  President,  small  businesses  face 
a  large  number  of  problems  which  are 
not  encountered  by  their  larger  com- 
petitors. Despite  this  fact,  small  com- 
panies create  most  of  the  new  jobs  in 
America  today.  I  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues who  are  concerned  with  this 
overburdened  but  highly  productive 
sector  of  the  economy  to  support  this 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

NACDS. 
Alexandria,  Va.,  September  13, 1982. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Pkrct, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Percy:  The  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Ch&in  Drug  Stores.  Inc.  (NACDS) 
wishes  to  express  our  support  for  legisla- 
tion, S.  2707,  which  you  have  introduced.  As 
a  member  of  the  Inventory  Reform  Task 
Force,  NACDS  has  long  championed  the  in- 
herent fairness  of  simplified  LIFO  (Last-In. 
First-Out)  accounting  for  small  business. 
The  E^conomic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981 
provided  the  first  step  by  containing  provi- 
sions to  allow  for  a  simplified  version  of 
LIFO  accounting  for  businesses  with  less 
than  $2  million  in  armual  gross  sales.  Your 
legislation  would  extend  this  fairness  to  ad- 
ditional segments  of  the  small  business  com- 
munity. 

As  to  our  particular  industry,  we  support 
the  proposed  increase  in  the  annual  sales 
limit.  NACDS  small  chain  members  operat- 
ing between  4  and  10  stores  have  been  most 
hurt  by  the  nation's  continuous  high  rate  of 
inflation.  Small  chains  are  the  cornerstone 
of  our  industry  and  constitute  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  NACDS  membership.  Increas- 
ing the  annual  sales  limit  to  $10  million  for 
using  the  simplified  LIFO  rules  would  more 
truly  represent  today's  small  businessman. 

Many  companies  are  presently  adversely 
impacted  by  their  inability  to  use  a  single 
LIFO  pool  to  calculate  inventory  value.  An 
increase  in  the  level  of  annual  gross  sales  to 
(10  million  would  be  fair  and  equitable,  and 
maintain  the  strong  foundation  of  small 
business.  It  is  well-recognized  that  small 
business  is  a  source  of  future  employment 
opportunity,  growth,  investment,  and  iiuio- 
vation.  The  benefit  of  increasing  the  sales 
level  far  outweighs  any  potential  decrease  in 
Treasury  revenues. 

In  closing,  NACDS  is  very  interested  in 
the  future  of  this  legislation.  To  this  end, 
we  would  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
work  with  your  staff  to  sectire  passage  of  S. 
2707. 

Sincerely, 

Robert  J.  Bolger, 

PreaidenLm 


By  Mr.  DeCONCINI: 
S.  1063.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  gross 
income  any  discharge  of  a  mortgage 


debt  on  a  principal  residence  occurring 
in  1982,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

mortgage  porgivenbss  tax  act  op  1>83 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  at 
midnight  tonight  every  eligible  Ameri- 
can will  be  expected  to  have  filed  Ills 
or  her  income  taxes  for  1982.  This  is 
not  a  pleasant  day  for  many  of  us,  but 
it  is  nonetheless  a  day  which  symbol- 
izes the  voluntary  partnership  be- 
tween citizen  and  government.  No  one 
enjoys  paying  taxes,  yet  each  of  us 
recognizes  that  there  are  vital  func- 
tions and  services  rendered  by  the 
Government. 

Most  Americans  comply  with  our  tax 
laws  both  honestly  and  promptly.  In 
return,  they  expect  the  laws  to  be  fair 
and  fairly  applied.  Yet.  there  are  times 
when,  for  reasons  beyond  anyone's 
control,  some  taxpayers  are  treated 
unfairly.  It  is  to  rectify  such  a  situa- 
tion that  I  rise  today  and  introduce 
the  Mortgage  Forgiveness  Tax  Act  of 
1983. 

As  we  all  know.  Mr.  President,  finan- 
cial institutions  are  coming  off  a  dan- 
erous  period,  a  period  during  which  a 
record  number  of  these  institutions 
failed.  The  basic  reason  for  this  was 
simple.  A  large  proportion  of  their  in- 
vestments were  in  long-term  mort- 
gages at  relatively  low  interest.  With 
the  doubling  and  even  trebling  of 
short-term  interest  rates,  these  insti- 
tutions were  forced  to  pay  out  to  in- 
vestors more  than  they  collected. 

As  the  policies  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve have  moved  toward  easing  credit 
with  the  concomitant  lowering  of  in- 
terest rates,  these  institutions  have 
tried  to  eliminate  as  many  of  these 
long-term,  low-interest  mortgages  as 
possible.  One  device  they  used  worked 
to  the  benefit  of  all  concerned  while 
promoting  the  socially  valuable  goal  of 
full  homeownership. 

Financial  institutions  offered  sub- 
stantial discounts  to  customers  if  they 
would  buy  out  the  mortgage.  In  some 
Instances,  mortgages  were  offered  dis- 
counts of  between  20  and  30  percent. 
Many  families  used  their  savings  to 
scrape  together  the  necessary  capital 
to  take  advantage  of  this  once-in-a- 
lif  etime  opportunity  to  own  their  own 
home  free  and  clear. 

There  was  a  general  expectation 
within  the  financial  community  that 
the  amount  forgiven  would  be  treated 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  as  a 
reduction  in  basis  for  the  purpose  of 
calculating  capital  gains.  Instead,  the 
IRS  came  out  with  Revenue  Ruling 
82-203  in  November  of  1982,  and  ruled 
that  the  amount  of  the  mortgage  that 
was  forgiven  should  be  treated  as  ordi- 
nary income.  In  other  words,  a  family 
which  put  up  its  entire  savings  to  buy 
out  its  mortgage  at  a  discount,  now 
finds  itself  with  the  amoimt  of  that 
discount  added  to  its  income,  raising 


its  marginal  rate  as  well  as  the  total 
amount  on  which  taxes  are  owed. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  Reve- 
nue Ruling  82-203  is,  quite  simply, 
imfair.  I  believe  it  is  unfair  generally, 
but  it  is  especially  unfair  to  make  such 
a  ruling  in  November  after  thousands 
of  taxpayers  had  entered  into  good 
faith  agreements  with  financial  insti- 
tutions on  the  expectatioh  that  the 
discount  would  be  treated  like  a  busi- 
ness loan. 

My  legislation  seeks  to  remedy  this 
situation  in  two  ways.  First,  it  reverses 
Revenue  Ruling  82-203  as  it  applies  to 
1982.  thereby  protecting  the  thou- 
sands of  individuals  who  are  now 
caught  in  what  amounts  to  retroactive 
legislation.  Second,  it  places  a  morato- 
riimi  on  the  implementation  of  Reve- 
nue Ruling  82-203  for  1983  and  1984  to 
give  Congress  an  opportunity  to  con- 
sider and  act  on  the  question  of  how 
such  forgiveness  should  be  treated, 
and  whether  it  is  better  public  policy 
to  treat  it  as  ordinary  income  or  as  a 
change  in  the  basis  for  capital  gains 
purposes.  If,  by  the  end  of  the  98th 
Congress,  we  fail  to  act.  then  Revenue 
Ruling  82-203  will  go  into  effect. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  my  legisla- 
tion remedies  an  imfortunate  and 
unfair  situation.  On  this  final  day  of 
filing,  we  should  be  especially  con- 
cerned that  our  rules  are  as  fair  as 
possible.  Clearly,  Revenue  Ruling  82- 
203  is  not  fair  and  should  not  apply  to 
1982  taxes.  I  further  believe  that  once 
the  Congress  takes  a  close  look  at  the 
matter,  it  will  conclude  that  the  IRS 
ruling  is  bad  public  policy. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  on  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  to  give  serious 
consideration  to  this  problem,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  legislation  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1063 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of  the    VniUd   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  EXCLUSION  FROM  GROSS  INCOME  OF 
CERTAIN  MORTGAGE  DISCHARGES 
MADE  IN  IMZ. 

(a)  Exclusion  From  Gross  Income.— 

(1)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  applying 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  gross 
income  of  an  individual  shall  not  include 
income  from  any  discharge  of  qualified 
mortgage  indebtedness  which  occurred  in 
calendar  year  1982. 

(2)  Limitation.— The  amount  excludlble 
from  gross  income  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  not  exceed  the  adjusted  basis  of  the 
taxpayer  (as  of  the  close  of  the  taxable  year 
in  which  the  discharge  of  indebtedness  oc- 
curred) in  the  principal  residence  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  qualified  mortgage  in- 
debtedness was  Incurred. 

(b)  Reduction  of  Basis  in  Principal  Resi- 
dence.—For  purposes  of  applying  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954,  the  basis  of  the 
taxpayer  in  his  principal  residence  shall  be 
reduced  (but  not  below  zero)  by  the  amount 
of  any  discharge  of  qualified  mortgage  in- 


debtedness incurred  with  respect  to  such 
residence  which  is  excluded  from  gross 
income  by  reason  of  subsection  (a). 

(c)  Gain  Treated  as  Ordinary  Income.— 
Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954,  any  gain  recog- 
nized from  the  disposition  of  the  principal 
residence  of  the  taxpayer  shall  be  treated, 
for  purposes  of  such  Code,  as  ordinary 
Income  to  the  extent  such  gain  does  not 
exceed  the  amount  of  the  reduction  made  to 
the  basis  of  the  taxpayer  in  such  residence 
(or  to  the  basis  of  the  taxpayer  in  any  other 
residence  that  is  taken  into  account  in  de- 
termining the  basis  of  the  taxpayer  in  such 
residence)  by  reason  of  subsection  (b). 

(d)  Depinitions.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion—   

(1)     QUAUPIED     mortgage     INDEBTEDNESS.— 

The  term  "qualified  mortgage  indebted- 
ness" means  indebtedness  incurred  by  an  in- 
dividual In- 

(A)  acquiring  the  principal  residence  of 
such  Individual  (within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 1034),  or 

(B)  making  improvements  to  such  princi- 
pal residence  (but  only  if  the  costs  of  such 
improvemente  are  taken  into  account  in  de- 
termining the  basis  of  the  taxpayer  in  such 
principal  residence). 

(2)  Principal  residence.— The  term  'prin- 
cipal residence'  has  the  meaning  given  to 
such  term  by  section  1034. 

SEC.  2.  TEMPORARY  SUSPENSION  OF  REVENUE 
RULING  82-ZOZ. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  shall 
be  applied  with  respect  to  any  discharge  of 
qualified  mortage  Indebtedness  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  1  (d)(1))  which  occurs  in 
calendar  year  1983  or  1984  without  regard 
to— 

(1)  Revenue  Ruling  82-202,  or 

(2)  any  other  revenue  ruling,  regulation, 
or  decision  reaching  the  same  result  as.  or  a 
result  similar  to,  the  result  set  forth  in  Rev- 
enue Ruling  82-202. 

SEC.  3.  LEGISLATION  CONCERNING  DISCHARGE  OF 
QUALIFIED  MORTGAGE  INDEBTED- 
NESS. 

It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  legisla- 
tion be  enacted  during  the  Ninety-eighth 
Congress  which- 

(1)  addresses  the  Federal  income  tax  con- 
sequences presented  by  any  discharge  of 
qualified  mortgage  indebtedness  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  1(d)(1))  that  results 
from  prepayment  of  such  indebtedness,  and 

(2)  applies  with  respect  to  any  discharge 
of  qualified  mortgage  indebtedness  that 
occurs  after  December  31,  1982. 


of  the  communities  they  serve.  More 
often  than  not,  their  salaries  exceed 
those  of  the  Governors  of  the  States 
in  which  they  operate. 

I  have  a  table  which  compares  these 
salaries.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  appear  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SAIARIES:  COtllPARtSON  OF  PUBLIC  OFFWALS  AND  PUBUC 
TRANSIT  AUTHORITY  GENERAL  MANAGERS 
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By  Mr.  METZENBAUM: 
S.  1064.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  to 
prohibit  assistance  to  recipients  which 
compensate  officials  at  rates  higher 
than  rates  paid  to  local  officials;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

PUBLIC  TRANSIT  SUBSIDY 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  today  introducing  legislation  to 
correct  an  inequity  in  our  public  tran- 
sit subsidy  program.  This  bill  will 
insure  that  American  taxpayers  are  no 
longer  forced  to  foot  the  bill  for  exces- 
sive salaries  paid  to  executives  of  our 
Nation's  transit  systems. 

In  many  of  our  largest  cities,  transit 
executives  are  the  highest  paid  of  all 
public  officials.  Their  salaries  exceed 
those  of  the  mayors  and  city  managers 
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Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President." 
I  do  not  question  the  ability  or  dedica- 
tion to  duty  of  these  executives.  But  it 
is  hard  to  understand  why  they  should 
be  the  top-paid  public  employee  in  the 
community.  And  one  is  fiu^her  forced 
to  question  these  high  salaries  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  transit  operating  sub-, 
sidies  have  been  reduced  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  80  percent  of  what  we  provid- 
ed transit  authorities  last  year.  Would 
salaries  be  that  high  if  the  money 
came  directly  from  local  taxpayers  or 
if  transit  executives  were  elected  offi- 
cials? 

My  bill  is  straightforward.  It  prohib- 
its the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Ad- 
ministration from  awarding  grants  to 
any  transit  authority  operating  in  an 
urbanized  area  of  over  200,000  popula- 
tion if  the  board  members  and  execu- 
tives, or  employees,  receive  compensa- 
tion exceeding  the  compensation  of 
the  highest  paid  elected  official,  and/ 
or  appointed  public  official  of  the 
community  in  which  the  transit  au- 
thority operates.  The  restriction  ap- 
plies to  the  highest  paid  local  public 
official,  whether  it  is  the  mayor,  city 
manager,  law  director,  or  whatever. 
Smaller  and  rwrai  transit  systems  are 
exempt  from  the  bill  because  their  sal- 
aries have  not  appeared  to  be  unrea- 
sonable, and  they  are  further  not  com- 
parable because  local  public  jobs  are 
oftentimes  part  time  or  honorary  in 
nature. 

Mr.  President,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment first  subsidized  public  transit  in 
order  to  revitalize  a  failing,  badly  dete- 
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riorated.  but  urgently  needed  public 
resource. 

Unfortunately,  transit  has  become  a 
very  expensive  obligation.  In  1970, 
fare  box  revenues  paid  for  90  cents  of 
every  dollar  of  operating  cost.  Five 
years  later,  fare  box  revenues  account- 
ed for  only  57  cents  of  every  needed 
dollar. 

Two  years  ago.  when  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration cut  operating  subsidies, 
budget  crises  followed  in  transit  au- 
thorities all  across  the  country.  Sever- 
al authorities,  including  one  in  my 
State,  and  the  one  in  MobUe.  Ala., 
were  forced  to  shut  down  because  they 
ran  out  of  operating  subsidies.  Is  there 
not  an  inconsistency  in  paying  transit 
authority  executives  the  highest  of 
salaries,  when  dollar  economies  are  so 
needed? 

I  believe  that  transit  authority  ex- 
ecutives should  be  fairly  paid.  But  I  do 
not  believe  their  positions  Justify  sala- 
ries higher  than  other  public  officials. 

I  hope.  yix.  I*resident.  that  we  will 
be  able  to  act  quickly  on  a  measure  de- 
signed to  assure  the  public  that  Feder- 
al transit  dollars  are  not  being  expend- 
ed in  a  less  than  businesslike  manner. 


UMI 


By  Mr.  EXON: 
S.  1065.  A  bill  to  authorize  continued 
Federal  and  State  cooperative  efforts 
to  study  the  depleting  water  resources 
of  the  States  of  the  high  plains,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  EInvironment  and  Public  Works. 

HIGH  PLAINS  STODT  COUIfcn.  ACT  OP  1983 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today  the  High 
Plains  Study  Council  Act  of  1983  and 
ask  it  be  properly  referred.  This  meas- 
ure, supported  by  the  members  of  six 
State  representatives  of  the  high 
plains  States,  would  continue  the  work 
of  the  current  study  council  which  has 
been  examining  the  long-term  prob- 
lems of  water  supplies  for  the  States 
which  rely  heavily  upon  the  Ogallala 
aquifer  to  support  agricultural  activi- 
ties which  are  vital  to  the  economies 
of  this  region. 

Without  this  measure,  the  work  of 
the  study  council's  cooperative  efforts 
with  both  State  and  Federal  officials 
cannot  continue.  Although  the  council 
submitted  its  report  as  mandated  by 
the  Water  Resources  Development  Act 
of  1976.  the  efforts  of  the  council  have 
only  Just  begun.  Based  upon  a  cooper- 
ative Federal  and  State  project,  the 
"Ogallala  Aquifer  Regional  Study" 
began  an  initial  inquiry  into  the  deple- 
tion of  the  water  resources  in  the 
States  of  Colorado,  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas. 

Mr.  President,  serious  economic,  en- 
vironmental, and  social  consequences 
are  looming  ahead  in  the  next  century 
as  a  consequence  of  declining  supplies 
of  natural  resources,  especially  water, 
in  the  high  plains  area.  The  study  has 
indicated  that,  as  with  our  energy 
problems,  conservation  programs  may 


be  the  single  most  important  public 
policy  and  private  sector  initiative  for 
the  immediate  future.  Conservation 
alone,  however,  will  not  reverse  the 
ominous  trend  toward  declining  water 
supplies  as  both  international  and  do- 
mestic demands  place  even  greater 
burdens  on  our  water  resources  in  the 
years  ahead. 

Water  is  our  Nation's  next  great  re- 
source battle.  The  continuation  of  the 
efforts  of  the  High  Plains  Study  Coun- 
cil is  a  critical  tool  in  our  efforts  to 
meet  the  challenges  which  lie  ahead  as 
we  draw  nearer  to  a  face-to-face  con- 
frontation with  water  shortages.  The 
Council's  December  13,  1982.  report 
has  noted  that  further  study  is  re- 
quired to  examine  various  possible 
multistate  cooperative  efforts  which 
might  be  feasible  in  meeting  regional 
water  problems  in  the  future  for  agri- 
cultural, municipal,  and  industrial 
needs  in  the  high  plains  region. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  would 
simply  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  acting  through  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration 
and  in  cooperation  with  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  other  appro- 
priate Federal,  State,  and  local  agen- 
cies and  the  private  sector,  to  continue 
and  complete  the  work  which  the 
High  Plains  Study  Council  has  only 
Just  begun.  This  measure  would  re- 
quire each  participating  State  to 
match  Federal  contributions  on  a  50- 
50  basis  using  either  cash  or  in-kind 
services  to  meet  such  costs.  Finally, 
the  bill  would  require  annual  reports 
to  the  Congress  on  the  actions  and 
recommendations  of  the  High  Plains 
Study  Council  to  assist  the  Congress 
in  developing  an  effective  Federal 
water  policy  for  the  high  plains 
region. 

I  would  urge  the  Senate's  consider- 
ation of  this  measure  and  ask  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1065 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "High  Plains  Study 
Council  Act  of  1983". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  recognizes  the 
long-term  water  supply  problems  of  the 
States  of  the  high  plains  and  recognizes  the 
need  for  continued  federal  and  state  coop- 
eration and  communication  regarding  such 
problems. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  acting  in 
cooperation  with  the  High  Plains  Study 
Council,  has  been  conducting  studies  pursu- 
ant to  section  193  of  the  Water  Resources 
Development  Act  of  1976  regarding  the  de- 
pletion of  water  resources,  is  authorized  to 
continue  to  cooperate  with  the  States  of 
Colorado,  Kansas,  Nebraslia,  New  Mexico, 
Oldahoma.  and  Texas  in  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  recommendations  made  by  the 
High  Plains  Study  Council. 

(c)  No  cooperative  effort  authorized  by 
subsection  (b)  may  be  conducted  until  the 


appropriate  officials  of  the  participating 
states  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  that  such  states  agree 
to  bear  50  per  centum  of  the  costs  of  such 
an'effort.  The  state  share  of  such  costs  may 
be  provided  in  the  form  of  cash  or  in-kind 
services. 

(d)  Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  at  intervals  of 
one  year  thereafter,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce shall  prepare  and  transmit  to  the 
Congress  a  report  on  activities  undertaken 
under  subsection  (b),  recommendations  of 
the  High  Plains  Study  Council,  and  any  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce for  further  congressional  action. 

(e)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  CHAPEE  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Bentsen,  and  Mr.  Baucus): 
S.  1066.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  em- 
ployer to  provide  participants  in  a  de- 
fined benefit  plan  with  supplemental 
retirement  benefits  through  a  defined 
contribution  plan  of  the  employer;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

SUPPLEMENTAL  RETIREMENT  BENEFIT  ACT  OP 
1983 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  pleased  to  be  joined  by  Senator 
Bentsen  and  Senator  Baucus  in  spon- 
soring legislation  that  will  create  a 
mechanism  for  private  pension  plans 
to  grant  annual  cost-of-living  in- 
creases. Our  bill  accomplishes  this  by 
allowing  employees  and  their  employ- 
ers to  Jointly  purchase  an  insured  an- 
nuity at  the  time  of  retirement  in 
order  to  fund  what  we  call  the  "sup- 
plement retirement  benefit"  (SRB). 

Retirees  and  those  approaching  re- 
tirement today  face  much  uncertainty 
about  the  future  buying  power  of 
their  private  sector  pensions.  Unlike 
social  security  and  many  Government 
employee  pension  plans,  virtually  no 
private  sector  pensions  are  regularly 
indexed  to  compensate  for  cost-of- 
living  increases.  Consequently,  infla- 
tion, such  as  we  have  experienced 
during  the  past  decade,  rapidly  erodes 
the  economic  security  of  millions  of  el- 
derly Americans.  By  making  this  sup- 
plemental retirement  benefit  avail- 
able, we  not  only  can  offer  inflation 
protection  to  retiring  workers,  but  we 
will  encourage  them  to  increase  sav- 
ings to  purchase  the  added  benefit. 

The  SRB  program  would  be  voliui- 
tary  on  the  part  of  employees  and 
could  be  funded  by  any  combination  of 
savings  from  the  worker  and  contribu- 
tion from  the  company.  Already,  sev- 
eral large  employers  have  shown  inter- 
est in  offering  an  SRB  program.  Of 
course,  it  would  have  to  be  offered  on 
a  nondiscriminatory  basis  to  high  and 
low  paid  employees  alike.  The  amount 
of  the  SRB  could  not  exceed  the 
greater  of  3  percent  of  a  retiree's  ini- 
tial pension  payment  or  a  percentage 
of  the  pension  equal  to  a  7-year  aver- 
age of  the  Consumer  Price  Index.  The 


supplemental  benefit  will  be  increased 
and  compounded  each  year  under  the 
terms  of  the  annuity. 

Legislation  is  needed  to  implement 
this  program  because  current  law  will 
not  allow  making  a  1-year  contribution 
toward  retirement  benefits  that  would 
be  large  enough  to  fund  the  SRB.  Fur- 
thermore, our  bill  assures  that  the  em- 
ployer's contribution  will  not  be  tax- 
able to  the  employee  until  it  is  re- 
ceived as  income  in  the  form  of  supple- 
mental retirement  benefits. 

In  the  interest  of  enhancing  retire- 
ment income  security  for  our  working 
men  and  women,  we  urge  all  our  col- 
leagues to  consider  cosponaoring  and 
supporting  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Supplemental 
Retirement  Benefit  Act  of  1983  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro,  as  follows: 

S.  1066 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That 

Section  1.  Short  TrrLE.-This  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Supplemental  Retirement  Ben- 
efit Act  of  1983  ". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  401  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  qualified  pen- 
sion, profit-sharing,  stock  bonus  plans,  etc.) 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  subsection  (I) 

the  following  new  subsection:  

"(m)  Qualified  Supplemental  Benefit 
Arrangements.— 

"(1)  General  rule.— A  defined  contribu- 
tion plan  shall  not  fall  to  satisfy  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section  merely  because 
the  plan  includes  a  qualified  supplemental 
benefit  arrangement  which  supplements  a 
primary  retirement  benefit. 

"(2)  Primary  retirement  benefit.— For 
punx>ses  of  this  subsection,  a  primary  re- 
tirement benefit  means  a  retirement  benefit 
which  is  payable  under  one  or  more  defined 
benefit  plans  maintained  by  the  same  em- 
ployer. 

"(3)  Qualified  supplemental  benefit  ar- 
rahgement.— For  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  term  qualified  supplemental  bene- 
fit arrangement'  means  an  arrangement 
which  is  part  of  a  defined  contribution  plan 
of  an  employer  which  supplements  the  pri- 
mary retirement  benefits  and  which  meets 
the  following  requirements: 

"(A)  In  general.— The  arrangement  pro- 
vides that— 

"(I)  an  eligible  participant  in  a  defined 
benefit  plan  of  the  employer  may  elect,  in 
the  earlier  of  the  year  in  which- 

"(I)  the  participant  attains  normal  retire- 
ment age  and  retires,  or 

"(II)  the  primary  retirement  benefit  of 
the  participant  begins, 
to  purchase  an  annuity  which  commences 
not  earlier  than  the  year  after  the  year  In 
which  the  election  is  made. 

"(ii)  such  annuity  Is  provided  through  the 
purchase,  on  or  before  the  date  on  which 
payments  under  the  annuity  begin,  of  an  in- 
dividual or  group  annuity  contract  (includ- 
ing a  guaranteed  investment  contract  or 
similar  arrangement)  from  an  insurance  car- 
rier licensed  under  the  laws  of  any  Stete  to 
issue  such  contracts,  and 


"(111)  the  employer  and  the  participant 
each  share  a  stated  portion  of  the  cost  of 
such  annuity. 

"(B)  Eligibiltty.— Each  employee  of  the 
employer  who— 

"(i)  l6  a  participant  In  any  defined  benefit 
plan  of  the  employer, 

"(11)  Is  employed  by  the  employer  at  the 
time  the  employee— 

"(I)  attained  the  earliest  age  at  which  the 
primary   retirement   benefit  may  be   paid 
under  the  defined  benefit  plan,  or 
"(ID  became  disabled,  and 
"(111)  Is  entitled  to  a  primary  retirement 
benefit  at  the  time  described  in  clause  (11), 
must  be  eligible  to  participate  In  the  ar- 
rangement.   

•(C)  Amount  op  supplemental  benefit.— 
Any  benefit  payable  under  the  arrangement 
for  any  year  Is  computed  as  a  percentage  of 
the  primary  retirement  benefit,  except  that 
the  supplemental  benefit  attributable  to 
any  employer  contribution  with  respect  to 
any  participant  under  a  qualified  supple- 
mental benefit  arrangement  within  the 
meaning  of  section  401(m)(2)  may  not 
exceed  the  greater  of:  (i)  3  percent  of  the 
primary  retirement  benefit;  compounded 
annually  from  the  date  on  which  the  pri- 
mary retirement  benefit  commences,  or  (U) 
a  percentage  of  the  primary  retirement  ben- 
efit equal  to  the  average  cost-of-living  In- 
crease (as  determined  using  the  appropriate 
Consumer  Price  Index  or  other  comparable 
index,  as  may  be  selected  by  the  Secretary) 
calculated  over  the  seven  calendar  years 
which  Immediately  precede  the  commence- 
ment of  the  primary  retirement  benefit, 
compounded  annually  from  the  date  such 
primary  retirement  benefit  commences. 

■(D)  Employer  may  make  contribution 
contingent  upon  profits.- If  the  employer 
provides  an  arrangement  under  a  profit- 
sharing  plan,  the  employer  may  make  any 
employer  contribution  for  any  year  contin- 
gent upon  profits  for  such  year,  except  that 
any  participant  who  elected  to  participate  In 
the  arrangement  In  the  year  described  In 
subparagraph  (A)(1)  shall— 

"(1)  be  reimbursed  for  any  contribution 
made  by  him,  and 

"(li)  be  eligible  to  participate  in  the  ar- 
rangement In  any  subsequent  year  (for 
which  profits  are  available)  before  any 
other  participant  who  made  such  election 
after  such  participant. 

'(3)  Application  of  discrimination  stand- 
ards.—i4  qualified  supplemental  benefit  ar- 
rangement shall  be  considered  to  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  subsection  (a)<4),  with  re- 
spect to  the  amount  of  contributions,  so 
long  as  those  employees  eligible  to  benefit 
under  the  supplemental  benefit  arrangement 
satisfy  the  provisioTis  of  subparagraphs  (AJ 
or  (B)  of  section  410(b>(l). 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  415(c)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  limitation 
on  defined  contribution  plan)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(9)  Contributions  to  qualified  supple- 
mental BENEFIT  arrangements.— Any  contri- 
bution or  addition  with  respect  to  any  par- 
ticipant under  a  qualified  supplemental  ben- 
efit arrangement  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  401(mK2))  shall,  for  purposes  of 
paragraph  (1).  not  be  treated  as  an  annual 
addition.".  . 

(b)  Section  404(a)  of  such  Code  (relatmg 
to  deduction  for  contributions  of  an  employ- 
er to  an  employees'  trust,  etc.)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 


(11)  Special  Rule  for  Contributions  to 
Qualified  Supplemental  Benefit  Arrange- 
mwts.- Notwithstanding  the  limitations 
under  this  section,  there  shall  l>e  allowed  as 
a  deduction  for  any  taxable  year  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  of  the  deductible  em- 
ployer contributions  to  a  qualified  supple- 
mental benefit  arrangement  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  401(m)).". 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (b),  the  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31. 1982. 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  section  3(a) 
shall  apply  to  years  beginning  after  Decem- 
ber 31.  1982. 


By  Mr.  CHAPEE  (for  himself. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Mr.  Pell.  Mr. 

BiDEN,  Mr.  Humphrey,  and  Mr. 

Danforth): 
S.  1069.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Power  Act  to  limit  the  recovery  by 
public  utilities  of  certain  costs  of  con- 
struction work  in  progress  through 
rate  Increases;  to  the  Committee  oo 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources: 
construction  work  in  progress  pouct  act 

OF  1983 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which  wiD 
protect  electric  utUity  ratepayers  from 
unjustified  rate  increases  by  limiting 
the  authority  of  the  FederaJ  Energy 
Regulatory    Commission    (FERC)    to 
permit  utilities  to  pass  on  the  costs  of 
construction  work  in  progress  (CWIP). 
CWIP  as  currently  interpreted  per- 
mits electric  utilities  to  charge  their 
ratepayers  for  the  financing  costs  in- 
curred in  building  new  generating  or 
transmission  facilities  as  these  facili- 
ties are  being  built.  From  an  equity 
standpoint.  CWIP  violates  the  tradi- 
tional "used  and  useful"  principle  of 
utility  ratemaking.  This  principle,  rec- 
ognized by  the  Supreme  Court  in  1898. 
holds  that  utility   customers  should 
not  pay  for  the  costs  of  a  plant  until  it 
provides  them  service.  That  is  to  say 
the  shareholder— not  the  ratepayer- 
should  bear  the  financial  burden  of 

new  construction. 

Until  recently,  FERC  deviated  from 
this  principle  only  slightly.  The  Com- 
mission allowed  CWIP  for  pollution 
control  facilities,  plant  conversions  to 
fuels  other  than  oil  and  gas,  and  if  a 
utility  was  in  severe  financial  difficul- 
ty. 

On  March  10  of  this  year,  however, 
FERC  issued  a  rule  that  radically  de- 
parts from  the  "used  and  useful"  prin- 
ciple. Instead  of  only  permitted  finan- 
cially strapped  utilities  to  qualify  for 
CWIP,  the  Conrunission  will  permit 
any  utility— regardless  of  its  financial 
condition— to  include  up  to  50  percent 
of  its  CWIP  costs  in  its  wholesale  rate 
base.  As  a  result  electric  rates  around 
the  country  will  increase  between  3 
and  5  percent. 

Since  Rhode  Island  buys  about  80 
percent  of  its  electricity  at  wholesale 
from  out  of  State,  our  ratepayers  will 
have  to  pay  substantially  higher  prices 
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as  a  result  of  FERC's  action.  Rhode 
Island  citizens  already  pay  the  highest 
electric  costs  in  the  country  and  it  has 
been  estimated  that  customers  served 
by  one  local  utility  will  almost  immedi- 
ately have  their  rates  raised  by  4  per- 
cent under  the  CWIP  rule. 

Additionally,  this  new  rule  will  have 
a  direct  affect  on  the  outcome  of  a 
rate  case  in  my  State  now  pending 
before  FERC  involving  the  Montaup 
Electric  Co.  Last  year  Montaup  filed 
an  ^>plication  with  FEIRC  under  the 
old  CWIP  policy  asking  for  $18.9  mil- 
lion in  relief  on  financial  distress 
grounds  for  its  investments  in  the  Sea- 
brook  I  and  II  and  Millstone  III  nucle- 
ar powerplants.  Unbelievably,  FERC 
has  allowed  CWIP  while  the  case  is 
being  litigated  at  a  cost  of  about  $3 
million  to  Rhode  Island  ratepayers. 
With  the  new  rule  now  allowing  a 
greater  portion  of  CWIP  costs  to  be 
collected— with  no  financial  distress 
test — our  ratepayers  will  be  providing 
more  cash  to  this  company  for  what 
may  turn  out  to  be  imprudent  invest- 
ments. 

VERCs  rule  could  very  well  lead  to 
unneeded  new  construction  of  power- 
plants.  Since  utilities  can  get  ratepay- 
ers to  pick  up  the  tab  for  at  least  half 
the  cost  of  new  facilities  they  need  not 
go  to  financial  markets  seeking  funds 
to  build  new  projects. 

We  all  know  the  ability  to  finance 
large  corporate  construction  projects 
rest  on  the  merits  of  the  given  project. 
but  the  new  FERC  rule  eradicates  this 
built  in  system  of  financial  checks  and 
guarantees  funding— at  the  ratepayers 
expense— for  projects  whether  they 
turn  out  to  be  prudent  investments  or 
not.  Under  this  unequitable  situation 
the  consimier  takes  the  investment 
risk  but  has  no  role  in  the  investment 
decisions  and  may  never  derive  any 
benefit  from  them. 

Ironically  this  rule  gives  utilities  a 
"green  light"  to  build  new  plants  at  a 
time  when  the  Nation  has  a  large  sur- 
plus of  electrical  generating  capacity. 
For  example  the  North  American 
Electric  Reliability  Coimcil  estimates 
that  there  is  about  a  42  percent  excess 
generating  capacity  in  my  area  of  New 
England.  Peak  demand  for  electricity 
during  the  hot  summer  months  is  esti- 
mated for  1983  at  14,800  megawatts 
but  our  utility  systems  are  capable  of 
generating  21,379  megawatts.  The  situ- 
ation is  forecast  to  remain  about  the 
same  through  1991.  If  these  numbers 
are  correct,  and  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe  they  are,  there  is  not  a  burning 
need  to  build  new  plants  to  add  to  our 
excess  capacity.  But  under  this  new 
CWIP  policy  some  utilities  will  be 
tempted  to  build  because  the  rule  cre- 
ates the  built-in  financing  mechanism 
I  described  earlier. 

CWIP  is  no  stranger  to  many  State 
public  service  commissions.  Pour 
States,  Pennsylvania,  New  Hampshire, 
Missouri,    and    Connecticut    prohibit 


CWIP  by  law.  My  own  State  of  Rhode 
Island  and  13  other  States  prohibit 
CWIP  under  administrative  regulation 
and  14  States  have  very  restrictive 
policies  regarding  the  allowance  of 
CWIP  in  retail  rates. 

Mr.  President,  my  legislation  would 
insure  that  consumers  are  not  asked  to 
pay  for  electrical  generating  facilities 
they  may  never  need.  Basically  it  does 
not  alter  the  underlying  CWIP  policy 
that  FERC  had  in  effect  before  March 
10.  The  bill  would  permit  CWIP  to  be 
collected  for  pollution  control  facili- 
ties and  fuel  conversions.  If  a  utility  is 
in  severe  financial  distress  it  may  re- 
ceive CWIP  relief. 

Unlike  the  old  rule,  however,  this 
biU  offers  an  objective  standard  of  de- 
termining whether  a  utility  is  in  finan- 
cial distress.  Specifically,  a  utility  will 
have  to  show  that  it  has  insufficient 
earnings  to  issue  debt  to  initiate  or 
construct  a  plant.  A  utility  will  also 
have  to  demonstrate  that  it  has  pur- 
sued other  means  of  meeting  its  cash 
needs,  including  encouraging  use  of 
least-cost  energy  alternatives  and  seek- 
ing innovative  financing  methods  for 
its  projects.  If  a  utility's  severe  finan- 
cial condition  is  attributable  to  mis- 
management then  the  utility  must 
also  demonstrate  that  such  misman- 
agement has  been  corrected.  If  the 
TERC  decides  that  these  steps  out- 
lined above  will  not  enable  the  utility 
to  regain  financial  stability,  then  the 
Commission  could  order  an  appropri- 
ate amount  of  CWIP  relief. 

Instead  of  allowing  blanket  approval 
of  CWIP  as  exists  under  the  rule  of 
March  10,  my  legislation  will  insure 
that  FERC  exercise  its  regulatory  au- 
thority properly  by  making  a  case-by- 
case  determination  of  each  utility's  ap- 
plication for  CWIP. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  bill  will  enjoy 
broad  support  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  moving  this  legis- 
lation forward,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1069 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Construction  Worit  in  Progress  Policy  Act 
of  1983". 

riMDIIfCS 

Skc.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  It  is  in  the  public  interest  that  the  elec- 
tric utility  industry  be  in  good  financial 
health; 

(2)  it  is  also  In  the  pubUc  interest  that 
electric  energy-related  energy  services  be  de- 
livered at  the  least  possible  cost  and  with 
adequate  reliability: 

(3)  while  there  is  evidence  that  the  inclu- 
sion of  the  costs  of  construction  work  in 
progress  in  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission  jurisdictional  electric  rate  bases 
can  improve  the  financial  health  of  electric 
utilities  in  the  short  run,  there  is  also  evi- 


dence that  Inclusion  of  such  costs  in  such 
rate  bases  can  worsen  electric  utility  finan- 
cial health  over  the  long  run; 

(4)  while  inclusion  of  the  costs  of  con- 
struction work  In  progress  in  electric  rate 
bases  may  lower  the  rates  for  electric 
energy  over  the  long  run,  such  inclusion  will 
raise  rates  for  electric  energy  in  the  short 
run; 

(5)  construction  work  In  progress  transfers 
the  risk  that  a  facility  under  construction 
will  be  cancelled  (because  of  reasons  unre- 
lated to  the  financial  health  of  the  utility) 
from  shareholder  to  ratepayer;  and 

(6)  since  there  may  be  Instances  in  which 
It  is  appropriate  to  include  the  costs  of  con- 
struction work  in  progress  in  the  rate  bases 
of  public  utilities  regulated  by  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission,  the  Com- 
mission should  have  limited  discretion  to 
approve  such  Inclusion  pursuant  to  policies 
and  procedures  established  by  law. 

pxniPOSE 
Sec.  3.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  es- 
tablish policies  and  procedures  governing 
the  Inclusion  of  costs  of  construction  work 
in  progress  in  the  rate  bases  of  electric  utili- 
ties regulated  under  the  Federal  Power  Act. 

AMENDMENT  OF  nCDESAL  POWER  ACT 

Sec.  4.  The  Federal  Power  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  section  at  the 
end  of  title  II: 

"COSTS  OP  CONSTRDCTION  WORK  IN  PROGRESS 

Sec.  213.  (a)  Upon  application  of  a  public 
utility,  the  Commission  may— 

"(1)  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 205  and  206  of  this  Act,  approve  the  In- 
clusion of  the  following  costs  of  construc- 
tion work  in  progress  in  the  rate  base  of 
such  utility— 

"(i)  the  costs  of  any  pollution  control  fa- 
cility; and 

"(ii)  the  costs  of  conversion  of  oil  or  natu- 
ral gas  fired  facilities  to  the  use  of  fuels 
other  than  oil  and  natural  gas;  and 

"(2)  subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tions (b)-(d)  of  this  section  approve  by  final 
order  the  costs  of  construction  work  in 
progress  for  facilities  other  than  those  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection. 

"(bKI)  Upon  application  by  a  public  utili- 
ty for  approval  of  any  increase  in  the  rates 
charged  for  electric  energy  where  such  in- 
crease is  based  on  the  Inclusion  in  such  util- 
ity's rate  base  of  the  costs  of  construction 
work  in  progress  incurred  for  facilities  other 
than  those  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  of 
subsection  (a),  the  Commission  shall  com- 
mence an  evidentiary  hearing.  In  any  such 
hearing,  the  burden  of  proof  to  show  that 
any  increased  rate  for  which  application  is 
made  under  this  subsection  is  consistent 
with  the  requirements  of  this  subsection 
and  subsection  (d)  shall  be  upon  the  appli- 
cant public  utility.  The  Commission  shall 
give  to  the  hearing  and  decision  of  such 
questions  the  same  preference  as  is  given  to 
questions  arising  In  proceedings  brought 
under  subsections  (a)  through  (e)  of  section 
205,  and  the  Commission  shall  decide  such 
questions  as  speedily  as  possible. 

"(2)  Any  application  submitted  to  the 
Commission  under  this  subsection  for  the 
inclusion  in  the  rate  base  of  any  costs  of 
construction  work  in  progress  for  any  facili- 
ty shall  contain— 

"(A)  a  certification,  with  explanation,  that 
the  public  utility  submitting  the  application 
will  be  in  severe  financial  difficulty  unless 
such  costs  are  Included  in  the  rate  base; 

"(B)  a  statement  explaining  in  detail  the 
t>enefits  and  costs  to  customers  of  Including 


such  costs  In  the  rate  base,  together  with  an 
analysis  of  the  likely  short-run  and  long-nm 
rate  effects  associated  with  such  Inclusion; 

"(C)  a  statement  explaining  the  need  for 
such  facility,  including  a  deUiled  assess- 
ment of  the  potential  of  alternative  means 
of  meeting  demand  for  electric  energy-relat- 
ed energy  services  at  less  system  cost,  in- 
cluding 

"(1)  customer  consumption  efficiency  im- 
provements and  use  of  renewable  resources, 
"(il)  load  management  techniques, 
"(ill)  cogeneratlon. 

"(Iv)  electricity  generation  using  blomass. 
waste,  renewable  resources  or  geothermal 
resources. 
"(V)  changes  in  rate  design. 
"(vl)  production  efficiency  improvements 
(including  Improved  powerplant  productivi- 
ty and  Inter-utlllty  coordination),  and 

"(vll)  any  other  alternatives  established 
by  the  Commission  by  rrile; 

"(D)  a  statement  explaining  why  Inclusion 
of  the  costs  of  construction  work  In  progress 
in  rate  base,  as  opposed  to  other  means  of 
alleviating  or  preventing  the  severe  finan- 
cial difficulty  (Including  Innovative  financ- 
ing and  other  regulatory  actions  which  the 
Conunisslon  could  take  consistent  with  ex- 
isting law  and  regulations)  is  necessary  to 
alleviate  or  prevent  the  severe  financial  dif- 
ficulty: and 

"(E)  such  other  information  reasonably 
related  to  the  Ctommlssion's  duties  under 
subsections  (c)  through  (d)  as  the  Commis- 
sion shall  by  rule  require. 

"(3)  If,  after  evidentiary  hearing,  the 
Commission  finds  that— 

"(A)  unless  all  or  a  portion  of  the  costs  of 
construction  work  in  progress  for  any  facili- 
ty Is  Included  in  the  rate  base  of  applicant 
public  utility,  the  utUlty  will  be  in  severe  fi- 
nancial difficulty: 

"(B)  Inclusion  of  the  costs  of  construction 
work  in  progress,  or  any  portion  thereof,  is 
necessary  to  alleviate  or  prevent  such  severe 
financial  dUficulty; 

"(C)  the  applicant  has  Initiated  programs 
to  acquire  the  resources  identified  in  the 
statement  prepared  in  accordance  with 
paragraph  (2)(c)  of  this  subsection: 

"(D)  the  facility  the  costs  of  which  are 
proposed  to  be  Included  in  the  rate  base  is 
reasonably  necessary  to  meet  the  demand  of 
its  customers  for  electric  energy-related 
energy  services  at  least  system  cost: 

"(E)  If  the  record  of  the  evidentiary  hear- 
ing includes  a  serious  allegation  that  the 
severe  financial  difficulty  of  the  applicant 
public  utUlty  is  at  least  partially  attributa- 
ble to  mismanagement,  that  such  misman- 
agement will  not  likely  hinder  the  allevi- 
ation or  prevention  of  the  severe  financial 
difficulty  in  the  future: 

"(F)  in  the  case  of  customers  of  the  public 
utility  who  are  purchasing  electric  energy 
for  resale,  the  long-term  benefits  of  the  In- 
clusion of  such  costs  In  the  rate  base  are 
sufficiently  important  to  necessitate  short- 
run  rate  increases,  If  any,  caused  by  such  in- 
clusion; 

"(G)  Innovative  financing  is  insufficient  to 
alleviate  or  prevent  severe  financial  difficul- 
ty; and 

"(H)  the  applicant  public  utility  will  dis- 
continue the  capitalization  of  allowance  for 
funds  used  during  construction  for  these 
costs  of  construction  work  in  progress  which 
are  included  In  the  rate  base, 
the  ConMnission  shall  approve  the  rate  in- 
crease applied  for  or,  If  applicable,  order  a 
lesser  rate  increase  in  accordance  with  sub- 
section (d)  of  this  section.  No  affirmative 
finding  shall  be  made  by  the  Commission 


under  subparagraph  (B)  unlev  such  finding 
is  supported  by  clear  and  convincing  evi- 
dence on  the  record. 

"(d)  No  electric  energy  rate  increase  ap- 
proved or  ordered  by  the  Commission  under 
ttUs  section  may— 

"(1)  be  charged  for  electric  energy  sold 
prior  to  the  date  of  such  approval  or  order, 
"(2)  exceed  an  amount  necessary  to  allevi- 
ate or  prevent  the  severe  financial  difficulty 
of  the  applicant  public  utility; 

"(3)  be  so  substantial  as  to  have  an  anti- 
competitive effect,  including  the  establish- 
ment or  maintenance  of  unreasonable  price 
discrimination  between  wholesale  and  retaU 
electric  energy  rates; 

"(4)  be  charged  to  recover  any  costs  im- 
prudently incurred; 

"(6)  be  otherwise  unduly  discriminatory  or 
preferential  or  exceed  an  amount  that  is 
just  and  reasonable. 

"(e)  Not  later  than  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  section,  the  Commission  shall  promul- 
gate a  rule  governing  the  Implementation  of 
the  authorities  granted  In  this  section. 
"(f)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term— 
"(1)  'construction  work  In  progress'  means 
construction  of  a  facility  used  to  generate  or 
transmit  electric  energy  which  construction 
is  undertaken,  or  proposed  to  be  undertak- 
en, but  wliich  is  not  yet  in  service; 

"(2)  'severe  financial  difficulty'  means  the 
Inability  of  a  public  utility  to  satisfy  the 
minimum  indenture  requirements  governing 
the  issuance  of  additional  debt  securities  by 
such  public  utility; 

"(3)  'allowance  for  funds  used  during  con- 
struction' means  Interest  charged  to  con- 
struction work  in  progress; 

"(4)  the  term  system  cost'  means  an  esti- 
mate of  aU  the  direct  costs  of  a  resource 
over  its  effective  life,  including,  if  applica- 
ble, the  cost  of  distribution  and  transmis- 
sion to  the  customer  and.  among  other  fac- 
tors, waste  disposal  costs,  end  of  cycle  costs, 
and  fuel  costs  (including  projected  Increases 
and  decreases),  and  such  quantifiable  envi- 
ronmental costs  as  are  directly  attributable 
to  such  resource.". 


By  Mr.  GARN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Proxmire): 
S.J.  Res.  84.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  week  beginning  June  24, 
1984,  as  "Federal  Credit  Union  Week"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


FEDERAL  CREDIT  UNION  WEEK 

•  Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which 
would  set  aside  and  designate  the  week 
of  Jtme  24-30,  1984  as  'Federal  Credit 
Union  Week,"  in  commemoration  of 
the  signing  of  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  on  June  26,  1934. 

During  the  dismal  days  of  the  Great 
Depression,  the  Federal  Credit  Union 
Act  stood  out  as  a  l>eacon  of  financial 
hope  to  Americans  whose  economic 
well-being  had  been  challenged.  The 
statutory  purpose  of  the  act  was  to 
promote  thrift  among  credit  union 
members  and  to  provide  credit  for 
provident  or  productive  piuposes.  The 
success  and  growth  of  Federal  credit 
unions  through  the  years  has  been 
due  to  their  adherence  to  these  guid- 
ing principles. 

Recent  marketplace  and  legislative 
chtmges  have  caused  a  blurring  of 
some   of   the   traditional  distinctions 


among  different  types  of  financial  or- 
ganizations, but  Federal  credit  unions 
remain  cooperative,  not-for-profit  in- 
stitutions. As  such,  a  Federal  credit 
union  is  member-owned  and  controlled . 
and  provides  a  safe  and  convenient 
place  to  save  and  to  obtain  reasonably 
priced  loans. 

Federal  credit  imions  have  grown 
tremendously  over  the  past  50  years. 
Today  there  are  approximately  12.000 
Federal  credit  unions  with  total  assets 
of  more  than  $45  billion  and  more 
than  26  million  members.  Their  orien- 
tation remains  toward  smaller,  local 
institutions,  with  87.7  percent  of  Fed- 
eral credit  tmions  having  assets  of  less 
than  $5  million. 

As  limited  membership  institutions. 
Federal  credit  unions  rely  on  their 
members  having  a  c»mmon  bond.  The 
most  prevalent  bond  is  occupational, 
with  approximately  88  percent  of  Fed- 
eral credit  unions  having  a  common 
bond  among  their  members  of  employ- 
ment. Others  are  ass(x;iated  with 
groups  of  people  from  churches,  fra- 
ternal societies,  farm  organizations,  or 
well-defined  communities  or  rural  dis- 
tricts. 

This  joint  resolution  recognizes  the 
contributions  which  Federal  credit 
unions  have  made  over  the  years  to 
the  financial  welfare  of  their  millions 
of  members.  The  resolution  authorizes 
and  requests  the  President  to  issue  a 
proclamation  and  call  upon  the  people 
of  this  Nation  to  observe  "Federal 
Credit  Union  Week  "  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  and  activities. 

I  would  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
that  an  identical  resolution.  House 
Joint  Resolution  139,  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  House  with  the  strong  en- 
dorsement and  cosponsorship  of  many 
House  Members.  I  invite  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  join  with  Senator  Prox- 
mire. the  distinguished  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee, and  me  in  making  possible  a  fit- 
ting celebration  of  the  50th  anniversa- 
ry of  the  signing  of  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  by  cosponsoring  this  com- 
memorative resolution.* 


By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.J.  Res.  85.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate September  21,  1983,  as  "Nation- 
al Historically  Black  Colleges  Day";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  HISTORICALLY  BLACK  COLLEGES  DAY 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  it 
gives  me  great  pleasure  today  to  intro- 
duce Senate  Joint  Resolution  85  which 
authorizes  and  requests  the  President 
to  designate  September  21,  1983.  as 
"National  Historically  Black  Colleges 
Day."  This  resolution  is  a  companion 
to  House  Joint  Resolution  105  intro- 
duced by  the  distinguished  Represent- 
ative of  the  Foiulh  Congressional  Dis- 
trict in  South  Carolina.  Congressman 
Carroll  A.  Campbell. 
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The  Importance  of  this  commemora- 
tive resolution  is  that  it  recognizes  the 
contributions  to  society  of  the  103  his- 
torically black  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. I  am  particularly  pleased  that  6 
of  these  103  historically  black  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning,  namely  Allen 
University.  Benedict  College,  Claflin 
CoUege,  South  Carolina  State  College, 
Morris  College,  and  Voorhees  College, 
are  located  in  my  own  State  of  South 
Carolina.  These  colleges  are  vital  to 
the  higher  education  system  in  my 
State.  They  have  provided  opportiml- 
ties  for  thousands  of  minority  young 
people  in  South  Carolina  to  go  to  col- 
lege who  would  not  have  been  able  to 
afford  a  college  education  if  these  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  were  not 
available. 

Mr.  President,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  young  Americans  have  re- 
ceived quality  education  at  these  103 
colleges.  These  institutions  have  a 
long  and  distinguished  history  of  pro- 
viding the  training  necessary  for  par- 
ticipation in  a  rapidly  changing  socie- 
ty. The  predominantly  black  colleges 
and  universities  in  America  have  of- 
fered to  our  citizens  a  variety  of  cur- 
riculums  and  programs  through  which 
they  could  develop  their  skills  and  tal- 
ents, thereby  expanding  their  oppor- 
tujiities  as  individuals  and  laying  the 
foundation  for  continued  social 
progress. 

Mr.  President,  through  passage  of 
this  commemorative  resolution.  Con- 
gress can  reaffirm  its  support  of  our 
historically  black  colleges  and  appro- 
priately recognize  their  place  at  the 
center  of  our  Nation's  higher  educa- 
tion system.  I  invite  my  Senate  col- 
leagues to  join  as  cosponsors  of  this 
resolution,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  resolution 
appear  in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
SJ.  Res.  85 

Whereas  there  are  one  hundred  and  three 
historically  black  colleges  and  universities 
in  the  United  States:  and 

Whereas  they  are  providing  the  quality 
education  so  essential  to  full  participation 
in  our  complex,  highly  technological  socie- 
ty: and 

Whereas  black  colleges  and  universities 
have  a  rich  heritage  and  have  played  a 
prominent  role  in  American  history:  and 

Whereas  these  institutions  have  allowed 
many  underprivileged  students  to  attain 
their  full  potential  through  higher  educa- 
tion: and 

Whereas  the  achievements  and  goals  of 
these  historically  black  colleges  are  deserv- 
ing of  national  recognition:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  September  21. 
1983.  is  designated  as  "National  Historically 
Black  Colleges  Day"  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States  is  authorized  and  request- 
ed to  issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  interested 


groups  to  observe  that  day  by  engaging  in 
appropriate  ceremonies,  activities,  and  pro- 
grams, thereby  showing  their  support  of 
historically  black  colleges  and  tiniversities 
in  the  United  SUtes. 


By  Mr.  TOWER: 
S.J.  Res.  86.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  week  of  June  12.  1983. 
through  June  16.  1983.  as  "National 
Brick  Week;"  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  BRICK  WEEK 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  pleased  to  introduce  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  86,  designating  the  week  of 
June  12,  1983  through  June  16.  1983. 
as  "National  Brick  Week." 

As  a  building  material,  the  brick  has 
been,  and  continues  to  be,  the  key 
component  to  our  Nation's  construc- 
tion industry.  As  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs,  I  am  proud  to  an- 
nounce this  tribute  to  the  men  and 
women  who  work  to  produce  this  criti- 
cal element  of  our  home  building 
sector  of  the  economy.  Housing  con- 
struction has  done  more  in  recent 
months  than  any  other  sector  to  get 
our  people  employed  and  our  country 
moving  again. 

Brick  manufacture  is  truly  national 
in  scope.  There  are  172  brick  manufac- 
turers in  the  United  States,  with  a 
total  production  capacity  of  1  billion 
briclu  per  year.  Brick  is  produced  in  42 
States,  with  the  6  largest  producers 
being  Texas,  North  Carolina.  Ohio, 
Alabama,  South  Carolina,  and  Penn- 
sylvania. In  my  own  State  of  Texas,  we 
have  16  manufacturers.  The  largest 
brick  company  in  the  United  States  is 
Acme  Brick  Co.,  a  part  of  Justin  In- 
dustries which  is  located  in  Fort 
Worth.  Tex.  In  fact  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  on  Monday.  April  4,  1983. 
Justin  Industries  was  quoted  as  saying 
that  they  manufacture  enough  brick 
annually  to  provide  a  brick  to  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  Peoples 
Republic  of  China. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  I  lu-ge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  in  supporting  this  reso- 
lution designed  to  recognize  the  valua- 
ble contribution  that  the  brick  indus- 
try has  made  to  provide  jobs  for  our 
citizenry  and  a  trade  for  American 
workers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  t>e  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.J.  Res.  86 

Whereas  our  country  and  its  people  have 
always  found  brick  to  be  a  useful  material 
of  strength  and  value  in  the  construction  of 
buUdings  for  shelter  and  other  purposes: 

Whereas  the  first  settlers  gained  a  foot- 
hold in  the  new  world  and  established  for 
themselves  and  their  descendents  a  free 
Nation  and  built  homes,  schools,  and 
churches  using  brick  as  the  basic  construc- 
tion material  and  many  of  these  structures 
stand  today: 

Whereas  early  building  multiplied  a  thou- 
ssindfold  and  the  importance  of  brick  has 
developed  so  that  today  it  is  useful  in  many 


forms  of  construction  that  provide  shelter 
and  otherwise  improve  the  lives  of  our 
people: 

Whereas  the  production  of  brick  and  the 
bricklaying  craft  provide  employment  for 
American  workers  who  take  pride  in  the  ap- 
plication of  their  skills  to  the  construction 
process:  smd 

Whereas  more  Americans  should  be  aware 
of  the  importance  of  brick  and  the  Industry 
that  produces  it:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  of 
June  12,  1983,  through  June  18,  1983,  is  des- 
ignated as  "National  Brick  Week"  and  the 
President  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  the  week 
with  appropriate  programs,  ceremonies,  and 
activities. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  62 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mrs.  Hawkins)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  62,  a  bill  to  provide  for 
the  issuance  of  a  commemorative 
stamp  to  honor  the  dedication  of  the 
Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial. 
8.  i«« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Damtorth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Wilson)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  144.  a  bill  to  insure  the  con- 
tinued expansion  of  reciprocal  market 
opportunities  in  trade,  trade  in  serv- 
ices, and  investment  for  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  333 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metzenbaum, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Cranston)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  333,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
11  of  the  United  States  Code  to  make 
certain  changes  in  the  personal  bank- 
ruptcy law,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  434 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Garn,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Warner)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  434,  a  bill  to  unify  the  export 
administration  functions  of  the  U.S. 
Government  within  the  Office  of  Stra- 
tegic Trade,  to  improve  the  efficiency 
and  strategic  effectiveness  of  export 
regulation  while  minimizing  interfer- 
ence with  the  ability  to  engage  in  com- 
merce, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  496 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cohen,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Grassley)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  496,  a  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary concerned  to  transport  to  the 
place  of  burial  the  remains  of  a 
member  of  the  uniformed  services  en- 
titled to  retired  or  retainer  pay  who 
dies  in  a  military  medical  facility. 

S.  540 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Goldwater, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Geor- 


gia (Mr.  Mattiholy),  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Andrews) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  540.  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  to  establish  a  National  Insti- 
tute of  Arthritis  and  Musculoskeletal 
and  Skin  Diseases,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  SS5 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Armstrong)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  585,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  pro- 
hibit the  robbery  of  airline  tickets. 

S.  6S1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Armstrong. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  BoscHWiTZ)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  691,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  estab- 
lish a  new  veterans'  educational  assist- 
ance program  and  a  veterans'  supple- 
mental educational  assistance  pro- 
gram, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  738 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  TsoNGAS)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  738,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981  to 
make  the  credit  for  increasing  re- 
search activities  permanent. 

S.  776 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Helms),  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jepsen),  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure),  and  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Symms)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  775,  a  bill  en- 
titled the  "Government  Accountability 
Act  of  1983." 

S.  788 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Quayle,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr.  Heinz),  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire),  and  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  788,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949  to  reduce  the  loan  rates  for  the 
1983  through  1985  crops  of  sugarcane 
and  sugar  beets. 

S.  1006 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Byrd)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1006,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
repeal  the  15-percent  reduction  in  per- 
centage depletion  for  iron  ore  and 
coal. 

S.  1036 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1036.  a  bill  to  clarify  the  applica- 
tion of  the  antitrust  laws  to  profes- 
sional team  sports  leagues,  to  protect 
the  public  interest  in  maintaining  the 
stability  of  professional  team  sports 
leagues,  and  for  other  purposes. 


S.  1043 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Dixon),  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abdnor)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1043,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  provide  tax  incentives  for 
small  business. 

S.  1046 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  BoscHwrrz, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Melcher)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1045,  a  bill  to  assure  the 
production  of  an  adequate  supply  of 
pure  and  wholesome  milk  to  meet  the 
needs  of  markets  in  the  United  States, 
to  assure  a  reasonable  level  of  return 
to  dairy  farmers  and  stable  prices  for 
dairy  products  for  consumers,  to  stabi- 
lize a  temporary  imbalance  in  the 
supply  and  demand  for  dairy  products, 
to  enable  milk  producers  to  establish, 
finance,  and  carry  out  a  coordinated 
program  of  dairy  product  promotion 
to  improve,  maintain,  and  develop 
markets  for  dairy  products,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

SENATE  JOIUT  RESOLUTION  74 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Garn.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Symms),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
McClore),  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Armstrong),  and  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
74,  a  joint  resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  United 
States  should  promote  the  goal  of 
strategic  stability  and  reduce  the  risk 
of  nuclear  war  through  a  balanced 
program  of  force  modernization  to- 
gether with  negotiations  to  achieve 
substantial,  verifiable,  and  militarily 
significant  reductions  to  equal  levels 
in  the  nuclear  arsenals  of  both  super- 
powers. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  1 1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  DeConcini).  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inootte),  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Lautenberg) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  11,  a  concur- 
rent resolution  expressing  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  concerning  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  under  international  law  with  re- 
spect to  human  rights. 

AMEMDMEMT  NO.  533 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
McClure).  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower),  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Sybcms),  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Proxmire),  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mrs.  Kassebaum),  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mrs.  Hawkins), 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Hud- 
DLESTON),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Jepsen),  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  TsoNGAS),  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Cochran),  the  Sena- 


tor from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis),  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  John- 
ston), the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Wilson),  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Pressler),  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Warner),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  (Mr.  Quayle),  the 
Senator  from  Nebraslta  (Mr.  Zorih- 
SKY),  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy),  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Mitchell),  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd),  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond),  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Moyhx- 
han),  and  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Hatch)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
amendment  No.  522  proposed  to  S. 
144,  a  bill  to  insure  the  continued  ex- 
pansion of  reciprocal  market  opportu- 
nities in  trade,  trade  in  services,  and 
investment  for  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 25-RELATING  TO  A  RE- 
DUCTION IN  INTEREST  RATES 

Mr.  GARN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Proxmire)  submitted  the  following 
conctirrent  resolution;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs: 
S.  Con.  Res.  25 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring}.  That  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  in  conducting  monetary 
policy  for  1983,  should  continue  to  promote 
a  reduction  in  interest  rates  consistent  with 
sustainable  economic  growth  and  without 
rekindling  inflation.  It  is  further  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  to  the  extent  the  Con- 
gress is  able  to  reduce  the  projected  budget 
deficits,  that  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
should  permit  the  reductions  in  interest 
rates  resulting  from  these  actions. to  occur 
without  attempting  to  offset  these  reduc- 
tions through  a  more  restrictive  monetary 
policy. 

•  Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  submitting  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, along  with  the  ranldng  minority 
member  of  the  Banking  Committee. 
Senator  Proxmire,  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Fedend 
Reserve  System  should  continue  to 
promote  a  reduction  in  interest  rates 
consistent  with  sustainable  economic 
growth  and  without  rekindling  infla- 
tion. This  concurrent  resolution  Is  con- 
sistent with  the  Banking  Committee's 
responsibilities  as  contained  in  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  and  as  further  out- 
lined under  the  Humphrey-Hawltins 
Act. 

That  act  established  a  specific  proce- 
dure for  congressional  oversight  of 
monetary  policy.  Under  that  act,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  is  required  tb 
submit  its  plans  for  monetary  policy  to 
the  Congress  twice  a  year.  These  plans 
are  to  be  referred  to  the  Bankinlg 
Committees  in  the  House  and  Senate, 
and  these  two  committees  are  re- 
quired, by  law,  to  report  their  conclu- 
sions to  their  respective  bodies.  The 
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Senate  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs  fulfilled  its  re- 
sponsibilities under  the  Humphrey- 
Hawkins  Act  on  Biarch  22  when  it 
filed  Senate  Report  98-31. 

I  dte  these  facts  to  underscore  that 
there  is  a  specific  and  established  pro- 
cedure for  the  oversight  of  monetary 
policy.  The  rules  of  the  Senate  as  well 
as  the  Humphrey-Hawkins  Act  make  it 
clear  that  the  Banking  Committee  has 
exclusive  Jurisdiction  over  monetary 
policy.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  or  the  more  re- 
cently enacted  Humphrey-Hawkins 
Act  that  gives  the  Budget  Committees 
any  Jurisdiction  over  monetary  policy. 

Despite  the  clear  provisions  of  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  and  the  Hum- 
phrey-Hawkins Act,  the  House  and 
Senate  Budget  Committees  have  seen 
fit  to  invade  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Banking  Committees  by  prescribing 
guidelines  for  the  conduct  of  mone- 
tary policy. 

I  am  not  terribly  enthusiastic  over 
Congress  trying  to  conduct  monetary 
policy.  We  have  done  such  a  miserable 
Job  on  the  fiscal  side,  I  do  not  luiow 
why  some  Members  believe  we  would 
be  better  qualified  than  the  Federal 
Reserve  to  control  monetary  policy. 
Nonetheless,  if  the  Congress  does  feel 
compelled  to  express  formally  its  views 
on  monetary  policy,  it  should  do  so 
through  the  established  procedure  we 
ourselves  have  set  up  and  not  as  a 
rider  to  a  budget  resolution.  If  we 
start  the  precedent  that  the  budget 
resolution  can  contain  the  Budget 
Committee's  views  about  anything  and 
everything,  no  committee's  Jurisdic- 
tion is  safe. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  concur- 
rent resolution  Senator  Proxmirk  and 
I  have  submitted  does  respond  to  the 
concerns  of  those  Members  who  are 
concerned  about  the  effects  of  mone- 
tary policy  on  the  economic  recovery. 
Specifically,  the  resolution  expresses 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  should  continue  to 
promote  a  reduction  in  interest  rates 
consistent  with  sustainable  economic 
growth  and  without  rekindling  infla- 
tion. 

In  addition,  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion goes  on  to  say  that  if  the  Con- 
gress is  successful  in  reducing  the 
budget  deficits  projected  over  the  next 
several  years  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
should  allow  the  effect  of  these  lower 
deficits  to  be  reflected  in  lower  inter- 
est rates  without  attempting  to  offset 
the  reduced  pressure  on  financial  mar- 
kets with  tighter  monetary  policy. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  concur- 
rent resolution  responds  to  those  who 
are  concerned  that  the  effects  of  any 
budget  deficit  might  be  offset  by  the 
Federal  Reserve.  At  the  same  time,  it 
preserves  the  existing  system  estab- 
lished by  Congress  for  overseeing  mon- 
etary policy. 


Mr.  President.  I  am  prepared  to 
work  with  those  Members  of  the 
Senate  who  are  interested  in  express- 
ing a  congressional  guideline  for  the 
Federal  Reserve.  But  I  intend  to 
strongly  resist  and  oppose  any  efforts 
to  bjrpass  the  Senate  Banking  Com- 
mittee on  questions  of  monetary 
policy.  It  is  high  time  we  called  a  halt 
to  the  expansive  reach  of  the  Budget 
Committees.  If  we  start  loading  up  the 
budget  resolutions  with  virtually  any 
subject,  the  other  standing  commit- 
tees might  just  as  well  fold  up  their 
tents  and  their  members  seek  member- 
ship on  the  Budget  Committee.* 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  113— RE- 
LATING TO  DAIRY  PRICE  SUP- 
PORT PROGRAMS 

Mr.  BAUCUS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Proxmire,  and  Mr.  D'Amato)  submit- 
ted the  following  resolution;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Comjnittee  on  Ag- 
riculture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry: 
S.  Res.  113 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
should  delay  until  at  least  July  1,  1983,  im- 
plementation of  the  authority  provided 
under  paragraphs  (2)  through  (7)  of  section 
201(d)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7 
U.S.C.  1446(dX7)  (2)  through  (7)).  as  amend- 
ed by  section  101(2)  of  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1982,  to  make  deduc- 
tions from  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  milk. 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  for 
myself.  Senator  Proxmire,  and  Sena- 
tor D'Amato,  I  send  a  resolution  to  the 
desk. 

This  resolution  urges  Agriculture 
Secretary  John  Block  to  delay  the 
first  of  two  scheduled  50-cent  assess- 
ments on  dairy  products  that  are  mar- 
keted commercially.  The  first  assess- 
ment is  scheduled  to  be  imposed  April 
16. 

I  have  stated  my  views  clearly  on 
this  assessment  seversd  times.  On 
March  23,  Senator  Leahy  and  I  urged 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Livestock, 
Dairy  and  Poultry  to  approve  legisla- 
tion repealing  the  assessments.  I  have 
urged  the  Senate  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee to  do  the  same. 

All  of  us  agree  that  the  growing 
dairy  surplus  is  draining  the  Treasury. 
We  agree  that  changes  in  the  dairy 
program  to  reduce  that  surplus  would 
benefit  both  farmers  and  consiuners. 

But  this  proposal  to  impose  a  50-cent 
assessment  is  the  wrong  way  to  reduce 
the  surplus.  My  State  of  Montana  is  a 
good  example  of  how  this  policy  would 
discriminate  against  producers  in 
States  where  there  is  no  dairy  surplus. 

In  Montana,  dairy  producers  are  not 
under  Pederad  marketing  orders,  and 
dairymen  already  are  increasing  their 
production  to  meet  the  need  for  cash. 

Several  dozen  diary  producers  will  be 
forced  out  of  business  entirely  by  the 
assessment.  If  production  falls  below 
the  demand,  Montana  will  have  to 
begin  importing  milk  from  neighbor- 


ing States.  That  means  Montuia  con- 
sumers will  pay  more  than  they 
should. 

I  am  pleased  that  members  of  the 
Senate  and  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittees understand  the  problem  the 
50-cent  assessments  cause. 

The  purpose  of  this  resolution  is  to 
tell  Secretary  Block  that  Congress  un- 
derstands the  seriousness  of  the  dairy 
surplus  problem,  that  Congress  is  re- 
vising the  dairy  program  to  curtail 
these  costly  surpluses,  that  a  new 
dairy  program  hopefully  will  be  passed 
soon. 

I  hope  that  in  view  of  these  develop- 
ments. Secretary  Block  will  postpone 
imposing  the  assessment.  I  believe  this 
approach  is  fair  to  dairy  producers  and 
to  consumers.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  ap- 
prove my  resolution.* 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  114— RE- 
LATING TO  RURAL  FIRE  PRO- 
TECTION PROGRAMS 

Mr.  PRESSLER  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution;  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry: 

S.  Res.  114 
Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  rural  community  fire  protection 
grants  provided  under  section  7  of  the  Coop- 
erative Forestry  Assistance  Act  of  1978  (16 
U.S.C.  2106)  and  rural  fire  prevention  and 
control  activities  of  the  Forest  Service  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  should  re- 
ceive a  level  of  funding  for  fiscal  year  1984 
which  is  at  least  as  high  as  the  level  of 
funding  provided  for  such  programs  for 
fiscal  year  1983. 

RURAL  FIRE  PROTECTION  PROGRAMS  ESSENTIAL 

•  Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  sense  of  the 
Senate  resolution  that  the  rural  com- 
munity fire  protection  grant  program 
and  the  rural  fire  prevention  and  con- 
trol program  receive  funding  at  a  level 
equaj  to  or  higher  than  that  approved 
in  fiscal  year  1983.  These  programs  are 
essential  to  effective  fire  protection 
service  in  rural  communities  across 
the  Nation. 

The  rural  community  fire  protection 
program  was  authorized  by  the  Coop- 
erative Forestry  Assistance  Act  of  1978 
to  provide  financial,  technical,  and 
other  assistance  to  organize,  train,  and 
equip  fire  departments  in  rural  areas 
and  communities  under  10,000  popula- 
tion. The  funding  level  for  the  pro- 
gram has  been  $3.25  million  in  past 
years,  even  though  the  administration 
has  not  requested  funding.  In  1983, 
2,813  grants  were  made  to  rural  fire 
departments  to  help  prevent  and  sup- 
press fires. 

The  rural  fire  prevention  and  con- 
trol program  applies  Federal  funds 
and  Federal  fire  control  and  preven- 
tion research  and  expertise  in  the  task 
of  protection  Federal,  State,  and  pri- 
vate forests.  The  program  is  a  coopera- 
tive effort  between  the  Forest  Service 


and  the  States.  The  States  match  Fed- 
eral funds  for  fire  control  efforts.  The 
program  has  been  very  effective.  In 
recent  years,  funding  for  the  program 
has  declined  from  $22.4  million  in 
fiscal  year  1981  to  $14.4  million  in 
fiscal  years  1982  and  1983.  The  admin- 
istration has  requested  only  $3  million 
for  this  program  in  its  fiscal  year  1983 
budget  request. 

Continued  fimding  for  these  two 
programs  Is  vital  to  guaranteeing  es- 
sential fire  protection  in  niral  areas. 
Annually,  over  $11  billion  of  our  re- 
sources are  destroyed  by  fire,  with 
over  12.000  people  killed  and  tens  of 
thousands  injured  by  fire.  Many  of 
these  losses  occur  in  rural  commimi- 
ties  and  small  towns.  Most  of  these 
communities  depend  on  volunteer  fire 
departments  and  do  not  have  txxnds  to 
purchase  much  needed  fire  equipment 
without  these  programs. 

The  goal  of  these  programs  is  to 
save  lives  and  protect  property  in  rural 
areas.  The  50.000  volunteer  fire  de- 
partments with  over  1  million  fire- 
fighting  volunteers  in  this  country 
depend  heavily  on  the  programs  to 
purchase  equipment  and  to  provide 
adequate  training.  It  is  important  that 
the  programs  be  continued. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleague 
to  Join  me  in  support  of  this  resolution 
calling  for  continuation  of  the  rural 
fire  protection  programs.* 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  115— RE- 
LATING TO  UNITED  NATIONS 
CONSUMER  GUIDELINES 

Mr.  PRESSLER  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution;  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions: 

S.  Res.  115 

Whereas  in  an  increasingly  interdepend- 
ent world  economy,  government  measures 
that  restrict  the  economic  and  efficient 
marketing  and  distribution  of  American  ex- 
ports of  agricultural  commodities,  goods, 
and  services  htirt  not  only  United  States 
producers  but  also  consumers  tn  countries 
around  the  world:  and 

Whereas  United  Nations  Ambassador 
Jeane  Klrkpatrick  recently  called  attention 
to  the  growth  of  such  restrictions  in  her 
speech  of  I>ecember  9,  1982,  on  "Global  Pa- 
ternalism: The  U.N.  and  the  New  Interna- 
tional Regulatory  Order;"  and 

Whereas  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
of  the  United  Nations  is  scheduled  to  act  at 
its  July  1983  meeting  in  Geneva  on  pro- 
posed "consumer  protection"  guidelines 
which  may  restrict  U.S.  exports  and  con- 
sumer choice;  and 

Whereas  other  comparable  restrictions 
are  currently  under  development  in  the 
United  Nations  Commission  on  Trade  and 
Development,  and  elsewhere;  and 

Whereas  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration to  seek  relief  from  unnecessary 
domestic  regulations  which  restrict  the  ef- 
fective operation  of  the  American  market 
economy,  and  there  seems  every  reason  to 
apply  a  similar  policy  with  respect  to  inter- 
national regulations:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  It  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate   that   the   UJS.    representatives   to 


United  Nations-related  agencies  and  to 
other  international  organizations  should 
oppoae  the  adoption  of  International  mar- 
keting and  distribution  regulations  or  re- 
strictions which  unnecessarily  impede  the 
export  of  U.S.  agricultural  and  other  prod- 
ucts. 

*  Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  submitting  a  resolution  to 
promote  U.S.  agricultural  and  other 
exports  by  opposing  unnecessary  re- 
strictions and  regulations  developed 
and  administered  by  international  or- 
guiizations. 

On  Itorch  22. 1  reported  to  this  body 
that  I  had  expressed  my  concerns  to 
Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz 
about  recent  developments  in  the 
United  Nations  that  could  adversely 
affect  exports  of  American  products, 
especially  agricultural  commodities 
and  finished  goods. 

My  concerns  focused  generally  on 
the  dramatic  increase  in  the  number 
and  scope  of  U.N.  attempts  to  regulate 
or  otherwise  influence  our  internation- 
al trade,  and  my  specific  concern  was 
the  proposed  worldwide  consiuner  pro- 
tection guidelines  pending  before  the 
U.N.  Economic  and  Social  Council.  As 
Ambassador  Jeane  J.  Klrkpatrick 
stated  in  her  article,  "Global  Paternal- 
ism." published  in  the  January /Febru- 
ary 1983  issue  of  Regtilation: 

Attempte  to  deal  with  the^e  problems 
(health  and  safety]  within  the  U.N.,  howev- 
er, too  often  are  caught  up.  In  a  very  crude 
kind  of  anti-capitalist  ideology  that  is  more 
concerned  with  restricting  and  discrediting 
multinational/transnational  corporations. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  subject  that 
should  concern  aU  of  us  in  Congress 
from  a  Jurisdictional,  as  well  as  a  sub- 
stantive, point  of  view.  I  chair  two  sub- 
committees with  foreign  trade  over- 
sight responsibilities,  and  I  represent  a 
State  that  has  significant  interests  in 
matters  affecting  foreign  trade.  Yet, 
neither  I  nor  any  similarly  situated 
colleague,  to  my  knowledge,  was  given 
direct  notice  of  the  pendency  and 
scope  of  these  so-called  consimier  pro- 
tection guidelines  that  are  expressly 
Intended  to  affect  the  regulation  of 
both  our  foreign  and  domestic  com- 
merce. 

Unless  article  I  of  the  Constitution 
was  amended  recently.  Congress  still 
has  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the  reg- 
ulation of  American  commerce  here 
and  abroad.  Yet,  according  to  a  State 
Department  response  to  my  original 
letter,  only  the  views  of  trade  associa- 
tions, consimier  groups  and  Federal 
agencies  were  directly  solicited  by  the 
executive  branch  to  approve  in  the 
name  of  the  United  States  concepts 
for  regulating  our  commerce.  What  is 
next— the  signing  of  binding  foreign 
trade  agreements  without  our  review? 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  impor- 
tance of  this  subject  to  American  agri- 
culture, trade  and  this  body's  own  con- 
stitutional mandate.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  State  Department's 
response   to  my   original   inquiry   be 


printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
followed  by  my  reply  to  that  response, 
and  my  most  recent  letter  to  Secretary 
Shultz.  My  original  five  questions 
appear  at  page  6559  of  the  March  22, 
1983  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Depakthkht  op  State, 
Washington,  D.C..  AprU  1.  1963. 
Hon.  Larry  Psessler. 
V.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Prbssler:  Secretary  Shults 
has  asked  me  to  respond  to  that  portion  of 
your  letter  of  March  10  which  deals  with 
the  draft  United  Nations  "Guidelines  for 
Consumer  Protection." 

I  am  pleased  to  enclose  answers  to  the 
specific  questions  which  you  asked.  If  you 
wish  additional  details  from  the  Depart- 
mept  of  State,  your  staff  should  contact 
William  Brew,  Special  Assistant  for  Legisla- 
tive, Consumer  and  Public  Affairs;  Bureau 
of  Economic  and  Business  Affairs;  Tele- 
phone: 632-9310. 
Sincerely, 

Alvin  Paul  Drischler. 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary 
Jot  CongressUmal  Relations. 


With  respect  to  the  Draft  U.N.  Guidelines 
for  Consumer  Protection  now  pending 
before  the  Economic  and  Social  Council, 
please  answer  the  following  questions  sepa- 
rately: 

Q(a):  What  is  the  present  position  of  the 
United  States  on  these  Guidelines,  and  how 
was  that  decision  arrived  at? 

A:  The  general  approach  of  the  comments 
on  the  Guidelines,  which  were  delivered  to 
the  U.N.  Secretariat  on  March  25,  is  recogni- 
tion of  the  Importance  of  the  goal  of  con- 
sumer protection  both  domestically  and 
internationally,  but  skepticism  that  the 
Guidelines  are  the  best  or  only  means  of 
achieving  that  goal.  Our  comments  dealt 
with  every  section  of  the  Guidelines,  oppos- 
ing some  concepts,  approving  of  others,  and 
raising  questions  about  the  remainder. 
Copies  of  the  Guidelines  and  the  March  25 
comments  are  enclosed. 

The  comments  were  developed  on  an 
Interagency  basis,  with  each  agency  com-, 
mentlng  on  sections  of  Interest  to  it  at  meet^ 
Ings  or  In  writing.  Each  agency  was  provided 
copies  of  public  (usually  trade  association) 
commente  that  had  been  received.  The 
State  Department  served  as  the  "secretar- 
iat" for  this  Interagency  process,  drafting 
the  comments  on  the  basis  of  the  views  ex- 
pressed. 

Q(b):  What  evaluations  were  made  with 
respect  to  the  effect  of  the  Guidelines,  if 
Implemented  worldwide,  on  the  export  of 
agricultural  commodities? 

A:  No  econometric  or  analogous  analysis 
of  the  potential  impact  of  the  Guidelines  on 
exports  of  agricultural  commodities  was  a^ 
tempted.  The  draft  Guidelines  focus.  In 
part,  on  food  products  and  national  food 
policies  and,  except  for  one  significant  ex- 
ception, speak  In  fairly  general  terms;  por- 
tions of  the  Guidelines  were  reviewed  for 
consistency  with  U.S.  policies  in  similar 
areas.  The  exception  is  a  reference  to  highly 
processed  foods;  as  can  be  seen  from  the  en- 
closed comments,  the  negative  reference  to 
such  foods  (which  might  be  Interpreted  as 
meaning  value-added  agricultural  commod- 
ities) was  not  accepted.  Our  opposition  is 
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based  on  the  desirability  of  freedom  of 
choice  for  consumers. 

Q<c):  What  groups  and  members  of  Con- 
gress were  given  an  opportunity  to  comment 
on  the  proposals  for  national  legislation  on 
these  Ouidelines  and  what  positions  did 
they  take  on  the  provisions  that  might 
affect  or  influence  American  export  policy 
or  practices? 

A:  Development  and  assembly  of  the  U.S. 
comments  on  the  Guidelines  was  coordinat- 
ed by  the  VS.  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs 
(USOCA).  in  cooperation  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  Mrs.  Virginia  H.  Knauer, 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President,  Is  Direc- 
tor of  USOCA  and  serves  as  the  U.S.  repre- 
sentative to  the  Committee  on  Consumer 
Policy  of  the  Organization  for  Economic  Co- 
operation and  Development  (OECD).  Co- 
ordination of  our  comment  on  the  Ouide- 
lines was  approached  In  three  ways: 

(1)  A  Federal  Register  notice  was  pub- 
lished on  December  3,  1982  (Federal  Regis- 
ter, Vol.  47;  No.  233,  page  54556;  copy  en- 
closed) explaining  that  comment  was  being 
sought  on  the  Guidelines  and  that  copies 
were  available  upon  request.  Copies  were 
supplied  to  any  party  which  requested 
them.  At  least  15  requests  were  received  as  a 
result  of  this  notice. 

(2)  Copies  of  the  Guidelines  were  provided 
to.  and  comments  sought  from,  broadly- 
based  trade  associations  and  consumer  orga- 
nizations such  as  the  U.S.  Council  for  Inter- 
national Business,  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers,  the  National  Consumers 
League,  and  Consumers  Union. 

(3)  Federal  agencies  were  asked  for  com- 
ments. Specifically  interested  agencies  pro- 
vided their  comments  through  two  meetings 
under  the  auspices  of  Mrs.  Knauer  and 
through  written  and  oral  comment. 

All  comments  received  from  individuals 
and  groups  were  considered  during  the  prep- 
aration of  the  U.S.  comments  to  the  U.N. 
Copies  of  the  comments  received  from  non- 
governmental sources  are  enclosed.  In  gen- 
,^^~  eral,  both  governmental  and  private  sector 
comments  reflected  concern  that  the  Guide- 
lines not  be  used  to  permit  the  development 
of  unnecessary  barriers  to  trade. 

Q<d):  What  Is  the  basis  for  singling  out 
"highly  refined  and  expensive  food  prod- 
ucts" for  special  attention  by  the  world's 
regulators?  See  Guideline  7(e) 

A:  We  are  unaware  of  the  specific  basis  for 
including  this  reference  to  "highly  refined 
and  expensive  food  products."  However,  the 
proposed  guideline  is  similar  in  tone  to 
many  of  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the 
"Infant  Formula"  marketing  code,  approved 
by  the  WHO  in  1981.  The  argumentation 
implies  that  developing  countries,  or  poor 
people,  do  not  need  to  be  offered  expensive 
products,  which  they  cannot  afford,  or  prod- 
ucts of  less  than  optimal  nutritional  value. 
Our  comment  on  this  guideline  is  negative. 

Q<e):  What  specifically  is  meant  by  sug- 
gesting that  all  governments  should  have 
policies  and  plans  providing  for  "processing 
and  distribution  and  should  Include  mecha- 
nisms for  appropriate  activity  In  the  case  of 
seasonal  fluctuation  in  food  supply  and 
prices"?  See  Guideline  7(a). 

A.  Presumably  what  Is  intended  Is  the  pro- 
motion of  a  government-sponsored  method 
of  storage  of  food  supplies  to  be  used  In 
cases  of  shortage.  What  is  meant  by  a  plan 
for  processing  and  distribution  is  lest-  clear. 
It  could  mean  plans  for  ensuring  that  food 
is  available  at  all  times,  such  as  the  milk 
marketing  orders  and  support  prices  for 
(x>nmiodities.  It  could,  however,  also  mean 
governmental  control  over  the  distribution 


and  processing  systems,  a  position  which 
the  U.S.  should  oppose. 

Q<f):  When  are  these  Guidelines  sched- 
uled to  be  considered  by  ECOSOC.  and  is  It 
possible  for  us  to  have  that  consideration 
postponed  if  it  Is  scheduled  to  be  witliin  the 
next  six  months? 

A:  The  Guidelines  are  to  be  considered  at 
the  next  meeting  of  ECOSOC.  currently 
scheduled  for  July  1983.  in  Geneva.  The  dis- 
cussions wUl  be  based  on  a  U.N.  Secretariat 
report  currently  in  preparation:  we  under- 
stand this  report  will  consist  of  four  parts:  a 
history  of  UJf.  involvement  in  consumer 
protection  issues,  the  Guidelines  (revised 
from  the  version  on  which  comments  were 
made),  a  summary  of  the  Guidelines,  and  a 
simunary  of  the  conunents  made  by  member 
states.  It  is  unlikely  that  the  Guidelines 
could  be  removed  from  ECOSOC's  summer 
agenda,  but  it  Is  conceivable  that  ECOSOC 
will  not  take  any  final  action  but  rather 
delay  such  a  decision  pending  either  further 
conunents  or  the  holding  of  an  intergovern- 
mental meeting. 

Committee  on  Forzigm  Rklatiors, 

WashingtOTi,  D.C..  April  15.  1983. 
Hon.  George  P.  Shultz, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  am  disappointed 
by  recent  correspondence  with  your  E>epart- 
ment.  On  March  10.  1983. 1  sent  to  you  a  re- 
quest for  answers  to  five  questions  relating 
to  the  alarming  increase  in  attempts  at  the 
United  Nations  to  control  our  international 
trade,  especially  the  export  of  agricultural 
products.  I  have  not  received  answers  to 
four  of  these  questions,  and  the  April  I, 
1983  answers  to  the  fifth  question  were  sub- 
stantively disturbing.  This  letter  is  to  re- 
quest answers  to  my  original  four  questions 
by  May  16  and  to  ask  some  follow-up  ques- 
tions inspired  by  the  answers  that  I  did  re- 
ceive for  the  fifth  question.  My  previous 
letter  to  you  has  been  inserted  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  and  I  will  also  be  put- 
ting your  Department's  response  and  this 
letter  in  the  Record. 

The  answers  that  I  received  related  to  the 
so-caUed  Consumer  Protection  Guidelines 
pending  before  the  United  Nations  Econom- 
ic and  Social  Council.  Despite  the  fact  that 
these  Guidelines  expressly  will  affect  our 
country's  domestic  and  foreign  commerce,  I 
am  shocked  to  learn  from  your  Depart- 
ment's letter  to  me  that  on  one  in  Congress 
was  consulted  before  the  position  of  the 
United  States  was  taken  at  the  U.N. 

Apparently,  only  trade  associations,  con- 
sumer groups  and  other  federal  agencies 
were  directly  consulted,  and  a  notice  was 
published  in  the  Federal  Register.  Section  8 
of  Article  I  of  the  Constitution  provides 
that  Congress  has  the  exclusive  jurisdiction 
to  regulate  domestic  and  foreign  commerce. 
The  Guidelines  include  principles,  the  en- 
dorsement of  which  would  be  a  statement  of 
our  nation's  policy  on  how  our  commerce 
should  be  regulated.  At  the  least,  a  proposal 
of  such  magnitude  deserves  to  be  brought  to 
the  direct  attention  of  legislators  who  serve 
01.  Committees  with  oversight  responsibil- 
ities for  domestic  and  international  com- 
merce. 

The  Department's  response  to  my  fifth 
question  raised  the  following  related  ques- 
tions for  which  I  would  appreciate  receiving 
answers  by  May  16,  as  well: 

( 1 )  What  comments  were  made  by  govern- 
ment sources? 

The  Department's  reply  encloses  copies  of 
the  comments  of  nongovernmental  organi- 


zations that  were  considered  in  formulating 
the  position  of  the  United  States  on  the 
proposed  Consumer  Protection  Guidelines. 
It  mentions  that  federal  agencies  provided 
input  "through  written  and  oral  comments" 
in  two  meetings.  Please  provide  copies  of 
the  written  comments  and  a  complete  set  of 
the  notes  and  other  memorlalizations  made 
of  any  meetings  or  conferences  on  this  sub- 
ject. Please  take  care  to  identify  who  from 
each  agency  commented,  the  content  of 
their  comments  and  how  they  determined 
their  positions. 

(2)  What  methods  of  analysis  were  used? 

In  determining  what  our  country's  posi- 
tion should  be  on  the  proposals  that  would 
affect  regulation  of  our  commerce,  what  are 
the  established  procedures.  If  any.  for  deter- 
mining potential  costs  and  benefits?  For  ex- 
ample, are  procedures  for  evaluating  pro- 
posed regulation  of  commerce  by  the  feder- 
al government,  such  as  those  in  Executive 
Order  12291.  used?  If  not.  why  not? 

(3)  What  is  the  status  of  the  Guidelines, 
and  can  consideration  be  postponed? 

When  are  the  proposed  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Guidelines  expected  to  be  considered 
by  ECOSOC  and  Is  that  consideration  likely 
to  result  in  a  vote  on  adoption?  If  so.  what 
are  the  procedures  for  the  United  States  to 
withdraw  its  comments  and  request  post- 
ponement of  any  vote  on  the  Guidelines 
until  Congress  or  Interested  legislators  have 
had  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  determine 
what  position  this  nation  should  take? 

I    look    forward    to    your    Department's 
prompt  attention  to  these  matters. 
Sincerely. 

Larrt  Pressler, 

U.S.  Senator.m 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTINO 


RECIPROCAL  TRADE 
OPPORTUNITIES 

AMENDMENT  NO.  S4T 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  COHEN  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  amendment  No.  522,  proposed  by 
Mr.  Kasten,  to  the  biU  (S.  144)  to 
insure  the  continued  expansion  of  re- 
ciprocal market  opportunities  in  trade, 
in  services,  and  investment  for  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENTS  NOS.  848  TKROUGR  776 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  DOLE  submitted  229  amend- 
ments intented  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  amendment  (No.  522)  proposed 
by  Mr.  Kasten  to  the  bill  S.  144.  supra. 

AMENDMENTS  NOS.  777  THROUGH  1060 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  DOLE  submitted  284  amend- 
ments intented  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  bill  S.  144.  supra. 


Apnl  15,  1983 

NOTICES  OP  HEARINGS 

SUBCOMMITTXZ  ON  nffWRMATIOR  AND 
REGULATORY  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President,  on 
Friday.  May  6,  1983.  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Information  Management  and 
Regulatory  Affairs  of  the  Committee 
on  Oovemmental  Affairs  will  hold  an 
oversight  hearing  on  the  Paperwork 
Reduction  Act  of  1980.  The  hearing 
will  be  held  in  room  SD-342  of  the 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  BuUding,  com- 
mencing at  10  a.m. 

Witnesses  expected  to  testify  include 
representatives  from  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  the  Business  Advi- 
sory Council  on  Federal  Reports,  and 
the  National  Federation  of  Independ- 
ent Business. 

Interested  persons,  should  contact 
Reid  Detchon.  Staff  Director  of  the 
Subcommittee,  at  224-0211.  Anyone 
wishing  to  submit  a  statement  for  the 
record  should  forward  it  to  the  Sub- 
committee on  Information  Manage- 
ment and  Regulatory  Affairs.  128  C 
Street  NE..  room  44,  Washington.  D.C. 
20510. 

COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  that  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee's 
April  18,  1983,  hearing  on  the  Presi- 
dent's Second  Annual  Report  to  the 
Congress  on  Small  Business  and  Com- 
petition has  been  postponed  until  fur- 
ther notice. 

Mr.  President.  r_  would  like  to  an- 
nounce that  the  Senate  Small  Busi- 
ness Conunittee's  Subcommittee  on 
Urban  and  Rural  Economic  Develop- 
ment has  postponed  until  further 
notice  its  April  20,  1983,  hearing  on 
proposals  to  foster  jobs  creation 
through  small  business. 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  budget  will 
resume  its  deliberations  on  the 
markup  of  the  first  concurrent  budget 
resolution  for  fiscal  year  1984  on  Tues- 
day. April  19,  at  10  a.m.  and  2  p.m.  in 
room  608  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building. 

For  further  information,  contact 
Nancy  Moore  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee staff  at  224-4129. 
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Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  MUitary  Construction  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Tuesday.  April  19,  at  2 
p.m.,  to  hold  a  hearing  on  S.  720  fiscal 
year  1984.  military  construction  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


significance  and  importance  with  that 
taken  by  Secretary  Prelinghuysen.» 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 
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SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  MUitary  Construction  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Monday,  April  18.  at  2 
p.m.  to  hold  a  hearing  on  S.  720,  fiscal 
year  1984,  military  construction  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CASE  OF  DR.  lOSIF  BEGUN 
•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President, 
today  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Baker)  and  I  have  sent  a  letter  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  asking  him  to 
communicate  to  the  Government  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics the  concern  of  the  American 
people  over  the  fate  of  Dr.  losif  Begun 
and  other  Soviet  Prisoners  of  Con- 
science. We  deplore  the  infringement 
of  basic  human  rights  implicit  in  har- 
assment of  teachers  of  Hebrew  and 
the  obstacles  placed  in  the  way  of 
teaching  that  ancient  language. 

Both  Senator  Baker  and  I  have  been 
actively  working  to  improve  the  plight 
of  Soviet  Jewry  for  a  number  of  years. 
It  is  gratifying  that  our  efforts  have 
produced  some  results.  An  excerpt 
from  a  letter  recounting  one  such  posi- 
tive experience  speaks  for  itself. 

Last  month  I  sent  you  the  name  of  my 
cousin  in  Russia,  who  had  been  refused  per- 
mission to  emigrate.  As  I  understand  it.  you 
went  to  Russia  and  presented  a  list  of  names 
to  a  very  high  official  requesting  that  they 
be  allowed  to  emigrate.  Today  I  received  a 
caU  from  Vienna,  Austria:  my  cousin,  his 
wife,  child,  in-laws,  etc.— eight  people  In  aU— 
are  safely  out  of  captivity.  It  Is  my  hope  that 
within  a  few  months  they  will  be  here  in 
Baltimore  (just  as  long  as  It  Is  not  next 
week),  where  I  wUl  do  everything  within  my 
power  to  Integrate  them  Into  American  socie- 
ty We  are  richer  by  two  older  people,  four 
young  adults  and  two  lovely  chUdren.  We  are 
all  richer. 

Senator  Baker  and  I  have  great  confi- 
dence in  the  ability  of  Secretary  Shultz 
to  make  a  positive  and  forceful  case  on 
behalf  of  Soviet  Jewry  at  a  critical  mo- 
ment in  the  relations  between  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  In 
seeking  Secretary  Shultz'  help  we  are 
following  an  appropriate  historical 
precedent.  A  century  ago  another  great 
Secretary  of  State.  Frederick  Theodore 
Frelinghuysen,  made  a  powerful  appeal 
on  behalf  of  Russian  Jews  who  were 
then  the  victims  of  Czarist  oppression. 
Since  that  time  it  has  been  the  consist- 
ent position  of  the  U.S.  Government  to 
support  the  rights  of  Jews  in  Russia  to 
enjoy  the  human  rights  that  are  con- 
sidered essential  by  most  oi  mankind. 

Senator  Baker  and  I  have  confi- 
dence that  Secretary  Shultz  can  today 
make   a   contribution   of   comparable 


NATO  ALLIES:  THERE  IS 
STRENGTH  IN  NUMBERS 

•  Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
lationship of  the  United  SUtes  to  the 
North   Atlantic   AUiance   has   always 
been  subject  to  questioning  and  doubt 
in  America,  perhaps  no  more  so  than 
today.  In  Congress,  there  has  been  a 
threatened  revival  of  the  Mansfield 
amendment  to  bring  U.S.  forces  back 
from  Europe.  In  addition,  there  were  a 
number  of  unfortunate  provisions  in 
the    1983   continuing   resolution  that 
have  seriously  troubled  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  her  allies 
in  Europe.  These  include  the  cutting 
of  funds  for  the  Pershing  II  program, 
the  overly  restrictive  language  on  spe- 
cialty metals,  the  denial  of  funds  for 
the  United  States- West  German  war- 
time host  nation  support  program,  and 
the   prohibition   against   fimding   for 
the  pre-positioning  of  equipment  for 
POMCUS  Division  Sets  5  and  6. 

Senator    Percy,    the    distinguished, 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  recently  gave  a  speech  to 
the   Chicagoland-O'Hare   Chapter   of 
the  Air  Force  Association  in  which  he 
outlined  the  importance  of  NATO  to 
the  United  States  and  the  deleterious 
effects  on  the  Alliance  of  those  trou- 
bling provisions  in  the  1983  continuing 
resolution.  In  speaking  of  President 
Reagan's    statement    that    "Europe's 
shores  are  our  shores;  Europe's  bor-. 
ders  are  our  borders ",  Senator  Percy 
said,     "If   America   should   ever   lose 
sight  of  this  basic  truth,  if  we  should 
ever  forget  that  we  are  in  Europe  not 
out  of  charity  or  good  will,  but  rather 
to  protect  and  preserve  our  own  secu- 
rity and  way  of  life,  then  the  Western 
democracies  will  indeed  face  a  threat 
of  monumental  proportions." 

I  should  like  to  state  my  full  concur- 
rence with  those  sentiments,  and  I  re- 
quest that  the  fuU  text  of  Senator 
Percy's  excellent  and  timely  speech  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 
The  speech  follows: 
Speech  by  Senator  Charles  H.  Percy— The 
NATO  Allies:  There  Is  Strength  in  Num- 
bers 

I  was  particularly  pleased  to  read  the 
statement  of  policy  which  the  chapter  chose 
to  highlight  the  theme  of  this  symposium. 
The  statement  reads.  "No  service  fights 
alone.  They  must  plan  and  exercise  togeth- 
er, just  as  they  would  fight— jointly  and 
shoulder-to-shoulder  with  our  AUles."  I  am 
reminded  of  my  first  job  in  charge  of  the 
Norden  Bomb  Sight  project,  which  was  de- 
veloped by  the  Navy  but  lU  greatest  use  was 
with  the  Air  Force. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  I  have  Uken  special  pains  to 
Inject  an  alliance  dimension  into  the  Sen- 
ate's deliberations  on  defense  and  arms  con- 
trol issues.  I  congratulate  the  Air  Force  As- 
sociation for  reminding  us  that  we  cannot 
go  it  alone  in  countering  the  global  chal- 
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lenge  posed  by  Soviet  military  might.  There 
has  been  criticism  of  our  NATO  Allies  for 
not  doing  enough  for  our  common  defense. 
As  a  long-standing  member  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Assembly  and  a  friend  of  General 
Bemie  Rogers,  the  able  and  weU-respected 
Supreme  Allied  Commander  in  Europe,  I  do 
not  believe  this  is  so. 

For  this  informed  audience  I  am  sure  that 
I  need  not  restate  the  entire  contribution 
which  NATO  makes  to  our  collective  de- 
fense capabilities.  Consider,  though.  Just  a 
few  statistics.  At  this  moment,  the  United 
States  has  about  660  fighter  aircraft  de- 
ployed at  airfields  in  Europe:  our  Allies 
have  over  3,000.  The  United  SUtes  has  3.000 
main  battle  tanks  on  European  soil;  our 
Allies  have  over  15,000.  And  while  we  have 
165  naval  combatants  operating  in  Europe- 
an waters,  our  Allies  have  over  1,500.  So,  if 
war  came  we  would  not  Just  be  shoulder-to- 
shoulder  with  our  Allies,  they  would  be 
above  us,  below  us  and  on  each  side  of  us 
and  in  numbers  far  exceeding  our  own. 

But  NATO  is  obviously  more  than  a 
grouping  of  men  and  materiel.  Ultimately, 
the  Atlantic  Alliance  is  only  as  strong  as  the 
political,  economic  and  cultural  bonds  that 
permit  its  sixteen  nations  to  act  as  one. 
President  Reagan  addressed  this  theme  in  a 
speech  last  summer  to  the  German  parlia- 
ment. The  I»resident  said,  "Europe's  shores 
are  our  shores:  Europe's  borders  are  our 
borders."  If  America  should  ever  lose  sight 
of  this  basic  truth,  if  we  should  ever  forget 
that  we  are  in  Europe  not  out  of  charity  or 
good  win,  but  rather  to  protect  and  preserve 
our  own  security  and  way  of  life,  then  the 
Western  democracies  will  Indeed  face  a 
threat  of  monumental  proportions. 

Today,  NATO  remains  a  strong  and  viable 
proposition.  Under  FYancois  Mitterand's 
leadership.  Prance  has  taken  an  increasing- 
ly strong  stand  in  support  of  NATO  policies. 
This  week,  I  had  dinner  with  our  envoy  in 
London,  Ambassador  Lewis,  and  he  empha- 
sized how,  in  the  wake  of  the  Falklands 
campaign,  the  United  Kingdom  has  rededi- 
cated  itself  to  rebuilding  ite  military 
strength.  Italy  has  begun  to  play  more  and 
more  of  a  leadership  role  in  Alliance  affairs. 
Last  year,  Spain  Joined  NATO,  an  action  of 
both  military  and  symbolic  importance.  And 
Just  last  week.  German  voters  overwhelm- 
ingly re-elected  a  centrist  coalition  which 
has  firmJy  associated  itself  with  the  NATO 
position  on  new  Intermediate-Range  Nucle- 
ar forces  (INP).  In  the  process,  the  forces  of 
disengagement  and  neutralism  in  Germany 
were  delivered  a  stinging  rebuke. 

Despite  NATO's  present  vitality,  we  must 
never  take  the  Alliance  for  granted.  If 
NATO  is  to  continue  to  serve  the  national 
security  interests  of  its  sixteen  Members,  we 
must  anticipate  future  problems  before  they 
arise  and  resolve  lingering  disputes  before 
they  reach  crisis  proportions.  Above  all,  we 
must  remember  that  the  United  States 
cannot  rule  NATO  by  dicUte.  Mutual  trust 
and  support  can  only  be  sustained  if  we 
maintain  the  closest  consultation  and  dia- 
logue. In  this  context,  I  would  like  to  discuss 
a  number  of  contentious  issues  that  stand  at 
the  top  of  the  Alliance's  current  agenda. 

The  issue  most  likely  to  affect  the  well- 
being  of  NATO  in  the  year  ahead  is  clearly 
the  "dual  track"  INP  missile  deployment 
and  arms  control  plan.  Some  observers  have 
said  that  1983  will  be  "the  year  of  the  mis- 
sile," and  I  tend  to  agree,  at  least  as  it  per- 
tains to  NATO.  With  the  re-election  of 
Chancellor  Kohl,  the  NATO  plan  crossed  a 
significant  hurdle.  The  new  German  govern- 
ment has  reiterated  its  willingness  to  accept 


the  deployment  of  Pershing  II  missiles  on 
its  soil  at  the  end  of  the  year,  should  the 
Geneva  discussions  have  not  by  then  borne 
fruit.  But  a  steady  willingness  to  go  forward 
if  need  be  should  not  in  any  way  lessen  our 
determination  to  make  every  effort  to  find 
an  acceptable  arms  control  solution  to  this 
particular  military  threat. 

The  people  of  Europe  expects  not  less  of 
us.  Indeed,  if  civil  disobedience  is  to  be  mini- 
mized when  and  if  the  deployments  actually 
begin,  the  vast  majority  of  the  European 
public  must  be  convinced  that  we  left  no 
stone  unturned  in  our  search  for  a  negotiat- 
ed solution.  On  February  22d,  President 
Reagan  announced  that  while  the  "zero 
option"  remains  an  ideal,  long-term  objec- 
tive in  these  negotiations,  the  United  States 
would  accept  any  interim  INF  agreement 
that  meets  four  conditions:  strict  equality  of 
U.S.  and  Soviet  INP  systems,  no  compensa- 
tions for  British  or  French  nuclear  forces, 
no  shifting  of  Soviet  INF  systems  from 
Europe  to  the  Par  East,  and  effective  verifi- 
cation. 

I  applaud  the  President  for  showing  flexi- 
bility on  this  crucial  issue.  With  the 
German  elections  behind  us,  I  believe  that 
our  able  chief  negotiator  in  Geneva,  Ambas- 
sador Nitze.  should  now  be  directed  to 
follow  up  on  the  President's  announcement 
and  present  the  Soviets  with  a  new  U.S.  pro- 
posal that  incorporates  these  four  princi- 
ples. Having  already  defined  the  rough  out- 
lines of  an  acceptable  agreement,  there  is  no 
point  in  letting  the  Soviets  score  a  propa- 
ganda coup  by  being  the  first  to  move  away 
from  their  current  negotiating  position. 

However,  time  is  growing  short  in  these 
negotiations.  The  German  elections  have 
given  us  more  bargaining  strength  than  ever 
before.  I  believe,  therefore,  that  the  time  to 
move  is  now.  The  United  States  should 
tender  a  new  INP  proposal  during  the  cur- 
rent negotiating  round,  and  if  need  be,  keep 
the  two  delegations  in  Geneva  until  we  re- 
ceive a  Soviet  response.  If  the  Soviets  then 
refuse  of  modify  their  current  unacceptable 
offer,  arms  control  will  of  course  continue, 
but  the  burden  of  responsibility  for  the  new 
NATO  deployments  will  clearly  rest  on  their 
shoulders. 

A  second  action  vital  to  the  INP  plan  is 
for  Congress  to  restore  full  funding  for  the 
Pershing  II  and  Ground-Launched  Cruise 
Missile  (GLCM)  programs.  Much  to  my 
regret,  the  House  and  Senate  conferees  to 
the  FY  1983  defense  appropriations  bill  de- 
cided to  delete  all  production  funds  for  Per- 
shing II  and  cut  GLCM  production  funds  by 
$79  million.  Although  the  conferees  claimed 
that  NATO  can  still  meet  the  December 
1983  deployment  date  for  this  missile  with 
the  21  Pershings  funded  in  last  year's  ap- 
propriation, I  am  concerned  that  a  congres- 
sionally-mandated  halt  in  the  production 
series  can  only  create  doubts  in  Europe  as  to 
American  resolve  to  carry  through  with  the 
deployments.  Moreover,  as  Ambassador 
Nitze  advised  me  in  a  letter  last  December, 
"There  is  no  prospect  that  the  Soviets  will 
negotiate  seriously  on  the  basis  of  the  U.S. 
proposal  if  they  conclude  that  support  of 
the  Congress  for  our  deployments  may  be 
withdrawn  or  weakened." 

While  we  In  Congress  are  about  the  busi- 
ness of  correcting  the  damage  done  to 
NATO  by  last  year's  defense  appropriations 
bill,  there  are  three  other  important  pro- 
grams that  require  special  attention.  First, 
Congress  should  modify  the  overly  restric- 
tive and  protectionist  language  on  specialty 
metals  to  permit  a  broader  waiver  authority 
in  cases  that  promote  NATO  weapons  stand- 
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ardization.  The  language  adopted  in  Decem- 
ber has  created  consternation  in  Europe  and 
confusion  throughout  the  defense  industry 
in  the  United  States,  and  it  risks  far  more 
American  Jobs  than  it  protects. 

A  second  casualty  of  the  bill  was  the  U.S./ 
West  German  Host  Nation  Support  pro- 
gram. On  April  15.  1982.  the  two  countries 
signed  an  agreement  creating  a  new  93.000 
man  reserve  unit  in  the  German  armed 
forces.  For  the  first  time,  a  NATO  ally  has 
agreed  to  pay  a  major  portion— in  this  case 
50%— of  the  support  costs  of  designated  U.S. 
combat  units. 

Nonetheless,  the  conferees  to  the  FY  1983 
defense  appropriations  bill  deleted  funds  for 
our  share  of  this  program. 

In  this  bill.  Congress  also  eliminated  fund- 
ing for  the  prepositioning  of  equipment  for 
the  fifth  and  sixth  U.S.  divisions  that  would 
reinforce  Europe  in  time  of  crisis.  Failure  to 
restore  funding  for  this  program  will  have 
more  than  political  repercussions.  It  will  se- 
riously Jeopardize  the  strength  of  NATO  de- 
fenses in  a  critical  sector  of  its  front  lines. 
As  General  Rogers  has  warned,  "Without 
this  minimal  force,  the  relative  capability  of 
the  Warsaw  Pact  in  the  North  German 
plain  would  be  so  overwhelming  that  we 
could  not  defend  successfully  without  early 
use  of  nuclear  weapons." 

Before  I  close,  I  would  like  to  raise  one 
other  issue  that  is  critical  to  the  strength 
and  cohesiveness  of  NATO,  the  issue  of  U.S. 
troop  levels  in  Europe.  As  many  of  you 
know,  last  year  I  fought  hard  to  turn  back  a 
threatened  revival  of  the  "Mansfield 
Amendment."  In  the  early  1970's,  I  opposed 
Senator  Mansfield  on  this  issue.  In  1979,  I 
vigorously  opposed  President  Carter's  plan 
to  withdraw  U.S.  combat  forces  from  South 
Korea.  I  remain  equally  opposed  to  any  uni- 
lateral U.S.  reduction  in  U.S.  military 
strength  in  Europe  now. 

U.S.  troop  withdrawals  simply  cannot  be 
Justified  in  terms  of  a  lessened  Soviet  mili- 
tary threat.  Soviet  conventional  superiority 
in  Europe  is  real  and  growing,  as  is  forceful- 
ly illustrated  in  the  new  book  on  Soviet 
Military  Power  released  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment this  week.  At  my  request,  DOD 
agreed  to  make  a  copy  available  to  each  of 
you  today. 

A  unilateral  U.S.  pull-out  would  lower  the 
nuclear  threshold,  undermine  the  Mutual 
and  Balanced  Force  Reductions  talks,  and 
would  not  save  money.  A  study  prepared 
last  year  by  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  found  that  withdrawing  70,000  U.S. 
troops  would  produce  savings  of  $400  mil- 
lion a  year,  but  it  would  also  require  $10.4 
billion  in  new  construction  for  stateside  fa- 
cilities. 

None  of  this  is  to  suggest  that  we  should 
in  any  way  lessen  our  efforts  to  promote 
greater  defense  contributions  on  the  part  of 
our  Allies.  We  must  all  do  more.  But  a  great 
power  like  the  United  States  should  lead  by 
example.  A  great  power  determines  the 
course  that  must  be  pursued  and,  by  force 
of  logic  and  persuasion,  encourages  its  allies 
to  make  greater  efforts  and  sacrifices  than 
might  otherwise  be  the  case. 

This  is  the  challenge,  and  the  responsibil- 
ity, that  confronts  the  Alliance  as  we  strug- 
gle in  hard  economic  times  to  deploy  ade- 
quate conventional  defense  capabilities.  A 
decision  by  the  United  States  to  unilaterally 
withdraw  troops  from  Europe  would  not,  in 
my  opinion,  serve  as  a  catalyst  for  greater 
European  defense  expenditures.  Rather,  I 
fear  that  it  would  send  quite  a  different 
signal,  a  signal  that  America  is  confused 
about  its  security  interests  and  unwilling  to 


bear  the  burdens  of  Alliance  leadership. 
The  result  would  be  a  crisis  greater  than 
NATO  has  ever  faced.  But  this  is  a  crisis 
that  can  and  must  be  avoided.  I  can  assure 
you  that  I  will  oppose  any  proposal  this 
year  for  withdrawing  troops  from  NATO 
with  all  the  energy  and  conviction  that  I 
can  muster.* 


HINTS  OF  TROUBLE  REACHING 
SOVIETS  PROM  AFGHAN  WAR 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
on  Sunday.  April  10.  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  ran  a  Los  Angeles  Times  dis- 
patch by  Robert  Gillette  concerning 
the  views  of  the  ordinary  Soviet  sol- 
diers of  the  conflict  in  Afghanistan.  It 
sheds  light  on  the  barbaric  Soviet  mili- 
tary practices,  and  the  effect  these  are 
having  on  Soviet  military  morale.  I  ask 
that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 
Burrs  or  Trouble  RBAcmifG  Soviets  Fkom 
Afgram  War 
(By  Robert  Gillette) 

Moscow.— A  Soviet  army  lieutenant, 
home  from  Afghanistan,  shocked  his  civil- 
ian companions  in  a  restaurant  recently  he 
told  them  that  he  never  wanted  to  see  his 
comrades-in-arms  again.  The  officer  had 
been  drinking,  but  his  sincerity  was  not  to 
be  doubted. 

To  the  civilians  at  the  table,  Russians 
steeped  in  the  sentimental  reminiscences  of 
World  War  II  that  fill  popular  books  and 
magazines  and  a  good  part  of  Soviet  televi- 
sion programming,  the  young  lieutenant's 
attitude  was  incomprehensible. 

He  explained  simply  that  there  was  noth- 
ing about  the  war  to  sentimentalize.  It  is 
brutal  and  brutalizing,  he  told  his  table- 
mates,  and  the  less  that  he  had  to  think 
about  it  the  better. 

In  the  three  years  since  the  Soviet  army 
installed  the  pro-Moscow  regime  of  Presi- 
dent Babrak  Karmal  in  Kabul,  about 
300,000  soldiers  and  officers  have  returned 
from  Afghanistan  on  regular  troop  rota- 
tions, according  to  Western  military  special- 
ists. Like  the  lieutenant,  some  of  them  are 
bringing  home  feelings  of  bitterness,  frus- 
tration and  horror  of  the  American  experi- 
ences in  Vietnam. 

Some  have  told  friends  and  relatives  of 
the  futility  of  massive  Soviet  firepower  in 
mountainous  terrain,  where  a  fanatic  enemy 
seems  to  be  everywhere  yet  is  rarely  seen. 

There  are  scattered  reports  from  return- 
ing troops  about  high  casualties— squads 
and  platoon-size  units  devastated  by  deaths, 
wounds,  accidents  and  illness.  In  one  in- 
stance, a  Soviet  officer  has  told  friends  that 
he  was  gravely  Injured  by  a  chemical 
weapon  apparently  one  involving  Soviet- 
made  poison  gas. 

Other  veterans  of  the  conflict  are  talking 
about  the  widespread  use  of  marijuana  and 
hashish  among  Soviet  troops.  A  few  have 
hinted  at  casual  violence  and  atrocities  com- 
mitted by  youthful  Soviet  recruits,  possibly 
in  retaliation  for  similar  acts  by  Muslim  in- 
surgents. The  disillusioned  lieutenant,  for 
one,  gave  two  reasons  for  wanting  to  banish 
his  memories  of  Afghanistan,  which  he  said 
was  "ruining"  good  men: 

There  are  the  severely  wounded  and  crip- 
pled whose  own  traumas,  he  said,  are  pain- 
ful to  think  about.  And  there  are  others,  he 
said,  who  had  debased  themselves  by  "cut- 
ting off  heads  and  other  body  parts"  of 


Afghan  guerrillas.  He  did  not  elaborate,  and 
his  companions  thought  it  best  not  to  ask; 

Pervasive  secrecy  about  the  Afghan  war 
and  the  dispersion  of  retiiming  troops 
through  a  coiuitry  that  has  271  million 
people  and  is  spread  almost  halfway  around 
the  world  make  it  hard  to  draw  a  represent- 
ative picture  of  the  Afghan  war  as  seen 
through  Soviet  eyes. 

But  on  the  basis  of  comments  collected 
through  a  variety  of  Soviet  sources  during 
the  last  eight  months  from  15  officeis  and 
soldiers  who  served  there  it  would  appear 
that  the  105,000  Soviet  troops  now  in  Af- 
ghanistan suffer  significant  problems  of 
morale  and  discipline. 

Western  diplomats  do  not  believe  that 
these  problems  are  likely  to  weaken  Soviet 
determination  to  stay  in  Afghanistan  or  to 
force  basic  changes  in  the  conduct  of  the 
war  agaainst  the  Insurgents.  But  experi- 
ences of  Soviet  troops,  as  they  spread,  are 
beginning  to  color  public  impressions  of  the 
war. 

Secrecy  limits  the  effect.  Soviet  news 
media,  except  for  a  recent  spate  of  articles 
about  heroic  Soviet  soldiers,  rarely  publish 
anything  resembling  war  news.  Many  re- 
turning soldiers  seem  reluctant  to  talk 
about  the  war  for  i>ersonal  reasons.  More- 
over, all  military  personnel,  in  addition  to 
signing  pledges  not  to  have  contact  with  for- 
eigners, appear  to  live  under  special  con- 
straints where  Afghanistan  is  concerned, 
and  these  may  extend  to  troops  discharged 
from  the  army. 

On  the  overnight  train  from  Leningrad  to 
Moscow,  for  example,  a  Soviet  office  worker 
recently  found  himself  sharing  his  compart- 
ment with  an  army  captain  on  sick  leave. 
The  captain,  eyes  yellow  with  jaundice, 
turned  down  an  offer  of  cognac,  saying  that 
he  was  recovering  from  hepatitis— a 
common  illness  among  Soviet  troops  In  Af- 
ghanistan—and that  doctors  had  ordered 
him  not  to  drink. 

The  office  worker,  struggling  to  make  con- 
versation, asked  the  captain  what  he  did  in 
Afghanistan.  "We  guard  sites,"  he  replied 
curtly,  and  fell  silent  for  the  rest  of  the  trip. 

Other  military  officers,  however,  have 
provided  vivid  glimpses  of  the  difficulties 
that  Soviet  forces  face  in  rooting  guerrillas 
out  of  the  awesomely  rugged  terrain  of  Af- 
ghanistan. During  a  brief  home  leave  last 
summer  in  the  Moscow  area,  an  air  force 
lieutenant  colonel  told  an  acquaintance  that 
the  military  situation  there  was  "terrible." 

Echoing  frustrations  heard  more  than  a 
decade  ago  from  Americans  in  Vietnam,  he 
complained,  "You  shoot  but  you  never  see 
anyone  or  anything  to  shoot  at."  He  added 
that  tanks,  the  mainstay  of  the  Soviet  army, 
had  proved  of  limited  value  in  a  guerrilla 
war.  "What  good  are  tanks  in  the  moun- 
tains?" he  asked. 

His  perspective  appeared  to  be  that  of  an 
officer  providing  air  support  for  ground  op- 
erations. According  to  Western  military  spe- 
cialists, the  Soviets  gradually  have  absorbed 
basic  lessons  of  guerrilla  warfare  in  Afghan- 
istan and  are  adapting  their  tactics  to  local 
conditions.  Air  support  is  said  to  have  im- 
proved, mainly  through  the  growing  use  of 
helicopters.  In  the  process,  however,  the  So- 
viets have  turned  to  scorched-earth  tech- 
niques, using  ground  forces  to  cordon  off 
villages  and  reducing  them  to  rubble  with 
indiscriminate  strafing  and  bombardment. 

None  of  the  soldiers  and  officers  whose  re- 
marks were  accessible  reported  having  seen 
or  hear  about  the  use  of  Soviet  chemical 
weapons  in  Afghanistan.  In  one  instance, 
however,  a  Soviet  officer  who  came  home 


after  spending  several  months  in  a  military 
hospital  told  close  friends  that  he  had  suf- 
fered severe  lung  damage  from  a  chemical 
weapon  and  had  been  given  five  years  to 
Uve. 

His  friends,  who  asked  that  he  not  be  fur- 
ther identified,  assumed  at  first  that  he  had 
been  the  victim  of  a  gas  attack  by  insur- 
gents. But  when  he  steadfastly  refused  to 
say  how  he  had  been  Injured,  or  by  whom, 
they  concluded  that  he  must  have  been  the 
victim  of  an  accident  involving  a  Soviet 
chemical  weapon. 

Moscow  has  denounced  as  a  fabrication 
U.S.  contentions  that  Soviet  chemical  weap- 
ons have  killed  at  least  10,000  villagers  and 
insurgents  in  Afghanistan,  Laos  and  Cambo- 
dia since  1975.  In  a  mirror  image  of  the  U.S. 
accusations,  the  Soviet  have  contended  in 
turn  that  the  United  States  is  supplying 
"poison  chemicals"  to  Afghan  guerrillas. 

The  only  physical  evidence  the  Soviet 
have  cited  consists  of  hand  grenades  they 
say  were  found  among  guerrilla  arms 
caches.  Published  Soviet  photographs  clear- 
ly show  some  of  them  labeled  as  smoke  gre- 
nades designed  for  defensive  training  exer- 
cises. Others  are  marked  as  containing  non- 
lethal  agents  used  in  civilian  riot  controL 
Neither  is  likely  to  have  caused  the  kind  of 
severe  injury  reported  by  the  Soviet  officer. 

One  Western  military  attache  said  he  had 
no  doubt  that  Afghan  guerrillas  would  "use 
anything  they  could  get  their  hands  on," 
but  he  added  that  it  would  make  no  sense  to 
put  lethal  gases  in  hand  grenades  because 
their  short  range  would  endanger  the  troops 
using  them,  even  if  they  had  protective 
gear. 

Western  analysts  generally  agree  that 
while  Soviet  and  Afghan  government  forces 
hold  the  cities,  they  control  no  more  than 
about  20  percent  of  the  countryside.  Re- 
marks by  returning  soldiers  conform  with 
this;  they  also  tend  to  corroborate  Western 
reports  that  guerrilla  resistance  continues 
in  Kabul  and  other  cities  and  that  city 
streets  in  Afghanistan  are  far  from  secure. 

The  air  force  officer  who  described  the 
overall  military  situation  as  terrible,  for  in- 
stance, also  said  that  even  in  the  capital  of 
Kabul  "there  is  no  safe  place  to  walk." 

One  young  Muscovite,  home  on  sick  leave 
for  hepatitis,  said  the  standard  procedure 
for  Soviet  soldiers  going  to  Kabul  cafes  is  to 
travel  in  groups  of  half  a  dozen,  accompa- 
nied by  two  or  three  armed  Afghans.  In  the 
cafes,  he  said,  all  keep  their  machine  guns 
in  their  laps. 

No  official  Soviet  figures  on  casualties  in 
Afghanistan  have  been  made  public,  but  the 
U.S.  Defense  Department  estimates  that  the 
Soviets  have  paid  a  relatively  low  price  in 
three  years  of  conflict,  with  5,000  killed  and 
about  10,000  wounded.  In  the  absence  of  of- 
ficial Soviet  information,  Soviets  often  are 
willing  to  believe  much  higher  figures,  in 
part  because  of  sporadic  but  persistent  re- 
ports of  badly  depleted  units. 

One  yoimg  veteran  from  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains wrote  to  friends  in  Moscow  last  fall, 
for  example,  telling  that  only  he  and  one 
other  had  survived  out  of  his  squad  of  10 
draftees. 

The  Moscow  soldier  flown  home  to  recu- 
perate from  hepatitis  said  that  20  percent  of 
those  in  his  unit— he  did  not  specify  size- 
were  either  dead,  wounded  or  ill.  Still  an- 
other soldier,  from  the  Georgian  capital  of 
Tbilisi,  told  friends  several  months  ago  that 
only  two  of  the  14  troops  in  his  imit  were 
still  alive  after  less  than  a  year  in  Afghani- 
stan. 
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According  to  Western  military  specialists, 
the  high  Incidence  of  infectious  hepatitis  re- 
flects a  combination  of  scarce  water  in  Af- 
ghanistan and  poor  sanitation  in  military 
camps. 

In  the  case  of  the  soldier  from  Soviet 
Georgia,  an  acquaintance  said  that  after  re- 
cuperating at  home,  he  was  sent  bacli  to  Af- 
ghanistan, in  evident  despair,  with  only 
three  months  left  to  serve.  When  his 
mother  told  him  she  was  buying  him  new 
clothes  in  anticipation  of  his  discharge,  the 
friend  said  he  replied.  "Don't  bother.  I 
won't  be  coming  home." 

Whether  he  came  home  safely  could  not 
be  learned. 

Most  Soviet  soldiers  in  Afghanistan  are 
draftees  in  their  teens  and  early  20s  who 
know  little  about  the  outside  world  and 
often  seem  ill-prepared  and  poorly  motivat- 
ed for  the  ferocity  and  complexity  of 
modem  guerrilla  war.  Recruits  heading  for 
Afghanistan  are  told  routinely  that  their 
job  is  to  defend  a  brotherly  communist 
country  from  U.S.  aggression.  Not  everyone 
believes  it. 

"They  told  us  we  had  to  go  to  Afghanistan 
to  keep  America  from  deploying  nuclear 
weapons  there,"  a  veteran  told  two  Ameri- 
can students  in  Moscow  last  fall.  The  veter- 
an indicated  that  he  and  his  friends  who 
had  served  there  had  attached  little  cre- 
dence to  the  argument  and  that,  overall, 
they  had  found  their  experience  in  Afghani- 
stan a  dispiriting  one.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  GEN.  WILLIAM 
LYON 

•  Mr.  WHJSON.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
time  when  so  many  people  find  it  easy 
to  criticize  the  omissions  or  commis- 
sions of  others,  I  am  particularly 
pleased  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
this  body  favorable  recognition  of 
someone  who  has  given  unselfish  and 
outstanding  service  to  our  Nation  and 
his  own  community.  It  is  truly  a  pleas- 
ure for  me  to  join  with  the  Construc- 
tion Industries  Alliance  Division  of  the 
City  of  Hope,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  in 
honoring  MaJ.  Gen.  William  Lyon 
(USAF  retired)  as  the  recipient  of  that 
organization's  "Spirit  of  Life  Award" 
for  1983. 

General  Lyon's  brilliant  military 
career,  culminating  in  his  very  success- 
ful efforts  as  Chief  of  Air  Force  Re- 
serve, is  exemplary.  His  extraordinary 
activities  as  a  respected  leader  in  the 
business  community  of  our  State  and 
in  his  civic  and  charitable  endeavors 
have  improved  the  lives  of  cotuitless 
people. 

It  is  most  fitting  that  General 
Lyon's  strength,  determination  and 
fortitude  as  a  concerned  citizen  and 
caring  human  being  are  recognized  in 
the  manner  of  the  Spirit  of  Life 
Award,  and  I  ask  that  the  U.S.  Senate 
share  in  lauding  his  good  works.* 


1003,  "The  Child  Abuse  Prevention 
and  Treatment  and  Adoption  Act 
Amendments  of  1983."  This  legislation 
will  reauthorize  Federal  efforts  in 
child  abuse  and  adoption  assistance. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  to  facilitate  and  encourage  the 
adoption  of  special  needs  children  and 
assist  States  in  treatment  and  preven- 
tion of  child  abuse  and  neglect.  These 
programs,  as  a  part  of  the  overall  child 
welfare  system,  served  over  100  million 
chUdren  in  1981. 

Through  the  National  Center  on 
Child  Abuse  and  Neglect,  an  entity 
designated  to  provide  information  and 
research  grants  to  States  on  various 
child  abuse  and  neglect  issues.  States 
receive  grant  moneys  for  demonstra- 
tion and  service  projects  to  treat  child 
abuse  and  neglect.  The  definition  of 
child  abuse  under  this  act  has  been 
amended  to  include  "the  denial  of  nu- 
trition, medically  indicated  treatment, 
general  care  or  appropriate  services  to 
infants  with  life-threatening  congeni- 
tal impairments."  The  expansion  of 
the  scope  of  these  services  is  meant  to 
provide  the  protection  of  State  and 
Federal  child  abuse,  neglect,  and  treat- 
ment laws  to  handicapped  infants.  As 
a  strong  advocate  of  handicapped  pa- 
tients, programs  and  groups,  it  is  my 
hope  that  the  protection  offered 
under  these  laws  will  be  extended  to 
handicapped  infants. 

These  amendments  would  reauthor- 
ize that  authority  as  well  as  programs 
that  provide  adoption  assistance  for 
special  needs  children.  Special  needs 
children  include  those  over  6,  children 
that  may  have  a  handicapping  condi- 
tion, minority  children,  and  the  list 
has  been  expanded  under  this  act  to 
include  handicapped  infants,  with  the 
hope  of  facilitating  their  adoptions. 

There  is  no  national  resource  as  im- 
portant to  our  Nation's  well-being  and 
future  as  that  of  our  children.  They 
have  the  right  to  healthy,  happy  lives 
in  homes  with  families  where  they  are 
loved,  safe,  and  secure.  The  Child 
Abuse  Prevention  and  Treatment  and 
Adoption  Act  offers  a  means  for  States 
and  local  governments  to  prevent 
abuses  of  otir  children  and  foster  an 
atmosphere  in  which  children  with 
special  needs  can  be  adopted  by  fami- 
lies who  will  care  for  and  love  them. 

I  commend  Senator  Denton  for  his 
work  on  these  issues.  I  look  forward  to 
assisting  him  in  working  for  a  swift  re- 
authorization of  these  important  pro- 
grams.* 


JMI 


THE  CHILD  ABUSE  PREVENTION 
AND  TREATMENT  AND  ADOP- 
TION ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1983 

•  Mr.    HATCH.    Mr.   President,    it    is 
indeed  my  pleasure  to  cosponsor  S. 


Maine  people  learn  to  read  and  thus 
become  more  fully  active  in  society. 

We  do  not  often  stop  to  consider  the 
insurmountable  difficulties  of  the 
functionally  illiterate— frequently.  It 
seems  that  we  would  prefer  to  ignore 
the  problem.  But  imagine  the  disad- 
vantages of  people  who  cannot  read  a 
menu,  understand  directions  on  pre- 
scription drugs,  read  the  daily  newspa- 
per, or  read  a  story  to  his  or  her  child. 
More  importantly,  many  of  our  fellow 
citizens  are  denied  opportunities  for 
job  advancement  because  they  cannot 
read  required  information  on  complete 
necessary  paperwork. 

In  Maine,  more  than  10  percent  of 
the  adult  population  is  classified  as 
functionally  illiterate.  That  percent- 
age translates  to  80,000  Maine  people 
who  are  functioning  well  below  their 
potential— and  that  represents  a  stag- 
gering loss  in  human  energy  and  pro- 
ductivity. 

Literacy  Volunteers  has  been  doing 
something  about  the  problem.  There 
are  currently  over  450  active  volun- 
teers in  Maine  giving  their  time  and 
energy  to  help  their  fellow  Maine  citi- 
zens overcome  this  hsindicap.  While 
public  recognition  of  the  efforts  of 
this  fine  organization  has  not  been 
what  it  should,  more  and  more  people 
are  aware  of  Literacy  Volunteers  and 
the  fine  work  the  group  does.  In  fact, 
earlier  this  year  a  special  week  was 
designated  as  "Literacy  Volunteers 
Week  in  Maine." 

Much  of  the  credit  for  the  work 
done  by  Literacy  Volunteers  in  Maine 
must  go  to  Sister  Mary  Benigna  and 
Agnes  Beckwith,  who  organized  the 
group  in  Maine  in  1969  and  have  been 
vigilant  in  working  for  this  worthwhile 
cause  ever  since. 

Ignoring  a  problem  as  serious  as  illit- 
eracy will  not  make  it  go  away.  Only 
through  increased  public  attention 
and  the  concerted  efforts  of  groups 
like  Literacy  Volunteers  can  we  hope 
to  make  progress  in  battling  this  na- 
tional problem.* 


LITERACY  VOLUNTEERS  IN 
MAINE  CELEBRATE  14TH  ANNI- 
VERSARY 

•  Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
year  marks  the  14th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  Literacy  Volunteers  in 
Maine.  During  those  14  years,  this  or- 
ganization has  helped  thousands  of 


INCOME  TAX  INFORMATION  OF 

SENATOR  DOLE 
•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
April  15,  known  throughout  the 
counntry  as  "Tax  Day,"  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  would  like  to  insert  into 
the  Record  the  following  income  tax 
information  and  a  statement  being 
issued  from  my  office  this  afternoon. 
The  material  follows: 

Senator  Dole  Releases  Personal  Income 
Tax  Inpormation 

Senator  Bob  Dole  today  stated  that  he 
and  Mrs.  Dole  paid  a  total  of  $171,206  in 
Federal  and  State  income  taxes  for  calendar 
year  1982.  and  of  that  amount  the  Senator 
paid  $53,285  in  Federal  taxes  and  together 
they  paid  $28,642  in  Kansas  and  District  of 
Columbia  income  taxes.  Their  Federal  re- 
turn, fUed  today,  shows  a  total  1982  Federal 
tax  payment  of  $142,564,  which  E>ole  stated 


represented  117.5%  of  their  combined 
salaries. 

Senator  Dole  released  a  summary  of  their 
joint  return,  highlights  of  which  indicate 
that  Dole  earned  $135,750  for  speaking  en- 
gagemenU.  but  that  37.9%  of  this,  or 
$51,500  was  donated  directly  to  charity.  An 
itemized  listing  of  the  charitable  donations 
is  attached. 

As  a  result  of  the  honoraria  income  from 
speaking  engagements.  Dole  paid  $34,782  in 
Federal  taxes  in  addition  to  those  taxes 
withheld  from  his  Senate  salary.  This  figure 
represents  25.62%  of  the  honoraria  earned, 
and  57.34%  of  his  Senate  salary.  As  a  conse- 
quence. Dole  retained  only  36.44%  of  the 
honoraria  income  after  deducting  the  chari- 
table donations  and  additional  Federal 
taxes.  In  the  future.  Dole  will  channel  these 
contributions  directly  to  charity  through 
the  auspices  of  the  Dole  Foundation,  a 
newly  formed  public  foimdation  organized 
for  the  benefit  of  handicapped  citizens  in 
Kansas  and  across  the  nation. 

Other  highlights  of  the  return  indicate 
that  none  of  Dole's  income  was  from  stocks 


or  bonds  and  that  he  had  no  tax-sheltered 
Income.  His  only  other  Income  was  from 
radio  programs  that  netted  him  $6,397.  he 
received  $7,709.73  in  interest  from  savings 
accounts  and  certificates  of  deposit,  and  a 
non-taxable  retirement  pension  from  the 
n.S.  Army  of  $12,596.74.  which  the  Senator 
receives  as  a  result  of  injuries  sustained  in 
World  War  II. 

Detailed  summaries  of  the  Doles'  joint  re- 
turns for  the  years  1978  through  1982  are 
attached. 

Honoraria  Donated  to  Charity— 1982— 
Senator  Bob  Dole 
Easter    Seal    Society    for    Crippled 

ChUdren  &  Adults  of  Kansas $3,200 

Kansas  Elks  Training  Center  for  the 

Retarded 1,500 

American      Lung      Association     of 

Kansas 1,800 

Institute  of  Logopedics,  Inc.,  Wich- 

iU,  Kansas 200 

Foundry  Methodist  Church,  Wash- 
ington, D.C 10,000 

Kansas  Jaycee  Cerebral  Palsy  Foun- 

daUon,  Inc 3,200 

SENATOR  AND  MRS.  BOB  DOLE-TAX  SUMMARIES-1978-1982 


Leukemia      Society      of      America, 

Kansas  Chapter 

Kansas  Masonic  Home 

The  Salvation  Army,  Kansas  City, 

Kansas 

Kansas  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

Lakemary  Center,  Paola,  Kansas 

Kansas    Chapter,    American    Heart 

Association 

Kansas  Children's  Service  League 

Kansas     Association     for     Mental 

Health 

Capper    Foundation    for    Crippled 

Children,  Topelca.  Kansas 

National     Kidney     Foundation     of 

Kansas  and  Western  Missouri 

United    Negro    College    Fund,    New 

York,  N.y 

Kansas    Wesleyan    College,    Salina, 

Kansas 

Kansas  Society  for  Crippled  Chil- 
dren  

Kansas    Association    for    Retarded 

Citizens,  Inc 

WETA-TV  26,  Washington,  D.C 

Total    honoraria    donated    to 
charitable  organizations 
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WHITE  PAPER  ON  NATIONAL 
SECURITY 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
Mr.  Edward  Walsh  has  prepared  for 
the  U.S.  Industrial  Council  a  thought- 
ful and  provocative  "white  paper"  on 
national  security.  It  is  meticulously  re- 
searched, carefully  written,  and  sug- 
gests some  imaginative  answers  to 
some  of  the  most  vexing  questions 
facing  us  in  national  security  policy.  I 
believe  all  Senators  will  profit  from 
studying  it  carefully.  I  ask  that  the 
United  States  Industrial  Council's 
White  Paper  on  National  Security  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 

UNrrsD  States  Industrial  Council  White 

Paper:  National  Security 

preamble 

This  paper  is  a  statement  of  the  United 
States  Industrial  Council's  views  on  the  crit- 
ical issues  of  national  defense.  It  is  a  broad 
statement,  an  attempt  to  look  to  the  future, 
with  a  sense  of  concern  about  the  present. 

A  statement  by  a  business  organization  on 
the  vast  and  complex  issues  of  national  se- 
curity must  necessarily  provoke  disagree- 
ment within  the  American  business  commu- 


nity. Those  who  facilely  separate  national 
security  from  more  immediate  economic 
issues  affecting  their  balance  sheets  may 
well  object  to  the  importance  the  USIC 
places  on  national  defense.  Yet  the  Council 
derives  its  identity  from  such  disagreement. 
We  are  an  organization  of  American  busi- 
nessmen who  consider  ourselves  Americans 
first.  Furthermore,  as  businessmen,  we  see  a 
clear  link  between  the  defense  of  our  nation 
and  those  allies  who  share  our  political 
values,  and  the  preservation  of  the  vital  and 
precious  economic  liberties  that  enable  us  to 
continue  to  provide  prosperity  and  security 
to  our  employees,  our  shareholders,  our 
families,  and  our  country. 

introduction 

The  United  States  Industrial  Council  has 
long  recognized  the  need  for  America  to 
remain  militarily  strong.  The  Council  mem- 
bership is  composed  of  patriotic  business- 
men who  believe  that  our  precious  political 
and  economic  liberties,  including  the  free- 
dom to  participate  in  a  free  enterprise  eco- 
nomic system,  are  purchased  by  constant 
vigilance  against  internal  and  external  en- 
emies. 

Forty  years  ago,  those  enemies  were  the 
forces  of  militarism  and  fascism.  Today,  the 
principal  threats  to  our  nation  are  Soviet 
imperialism  and  the  puppets  of  internation- 


al communism,  aligned  against  us  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II. 

U.S.-Sovlet  relations  since  the  Second 
World  War  and  even  earlier  is  characterized 
by  conflict  and  competition  for  political, 
economic,  and  military  leverage  in  every 
comer  of  the  globe.  Although  this  point 
seems  so  elementary  as  to  hardly  be  worth 
mentioning,  it  deserves  to  be  stated  early  in 
this  paper,  since  recognition  of  the  funda- 
mental, unrelenting  conflict  between  the 
United  States  and  the  USSR,  at  every  level, 
is  the  linchpin  of  the  USIC  perspective  on 
national  defense. 

Furthermore,  the  reality  of  U.S.-Soviet 
conflict  is  no  longer  as  apparent  as  it  once 
was.  Two  decades  of  diplomatic  obfuscation 
and  overwrought  idealism  by  liberal  U.S. 
policymakers  have  distorted  the  image  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  transforming  it  from  that 
of  an  aggressive,  totalitaritm,  militaristic  su- 
perpower, as  the  USSR  was  recognized  to  be 
twenty  years  ago.  into  an  economically  trou- 
bled, insecure,  and  backward  rival  to  the 
U.S.,  but  still  a  rival  that  yearns  for  friend- 
ship with  the  American  people. 

Backward  it  may  be.  Economically  weak  it 
certainly  is.  Yet.  in  international  affairs,  the 
Soviet  Union  today  is  essentially  the  same 
as  it  was  under  Stalin:  aggressive,  ambitious, 
deceitful,  and  militaristic.  This  reality  has 
never  changed,  even  in  the  years  of  preten- 
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sions  to  "detente,"  when  trade  and  cultural 
contacts  with  the  Western  democracies  ex- 
panded greatly.  Neither  has  it  been  altered 
by  fifteen  years  of  discussion  of  strategic 
arms  control  with  the  United  States,  and  ne- 
gotiations on  reduction  of  conventional 
force  levels  in  Central  Europe  with  the 
Western  allies.  Rather,  a  cursory  look  at 
recent  history  shows  that  the  Soviets  have 
scored  their  greatest  political  and  military 
gains  in  the  years  when  Western  diplomats 
believed  them  to  be  growing  more  concilia- 
tory. 

The  Cuban  missile  crisis  of  October,  1962 
is  probably  the  most  useful  point  of  demar- 
cation from  which  to  trace  the  modem  U.S.- 
Soviet military  relationship.  At  that  time, 
the  United  States  enjoyed  nuclear  suprema- 
cy over  the  Soviets  in  a  ratio  of  roughly  10:1 
and  was  thus  able  to  face  down  boldly  Pre- 
mier Khrushchev's  attempts  to  base  nuclear 
weapons  in  Cuba.  The  concensus  among 
Western  observers  of  Soviet  affairs  is  that 
that  humiliation  ensured  Khrushchev's  re- 
moval from  power,  which  took  place  In  1965, 
orchestrated  by  a  triumvirate  led  by  Leonid 
Brezhnev,  who  was  to  lead  the  USSR  until 
his  death  in  November  1982. 

If  Brezhnev's  accession  to  power  was 
rooted  in  Soviet  military  shortcomings,  he 
quickly  set  atx>ut  redressing  them.  Even  as 
the  Soviet  government  accepted  President 
Lyndon  Johnson's  invitation,  at  the  Glass- 
boro  sununlt  in  1967.  to  begin  strategic  arms 
limitations  talks,  the  Soviets  were  building 
their  armed  forces,  both  conventional  and 
strategic,  into  the  largest  military  machine 
in  history.  That  buildup  continues  today. 

COMPARISON  OF  FORCES 

Although  it  is  impossible  to  determine  ex- 
actly at  what  level  the  military  capabilities 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
are  equal,  all  experts  believe  that,  since  the 
mid-Sixties,  the  military  balance  has  been 
transformed  from  one  of  clear-cut  American 
supremacy  in  nearly  every  area  to  a  condi- 
tion of  •parity,"  or  "rough  equivalence. " 
which  means  that  the  Soviets,  while  remain- 
ing behind  the  U.S.  in  certain  fields,  have  in 
fact  surpassed  us  in  others.  It  is  clear,  more- 
over, that  the  Soviets,  while  improving  and 
increasing  their  military  capabilities  across- 
the-board,  have  put  special  emphasis  in  the 
areas  in  which  the  U.S.  formerly  held  over- 
whelming superiority:  naval  power  and 
intercontinental  ballistic  missile  forces. 

To  gain  a  clearer  insight  into  the  current 
U.S.-Soviet  military  balance,  it  is  necessary 
to  look  at  the  figures  on  the  forces  that 
comprise  it.  In  doing  so,  we  recognize  that 
the  capabilities  and  weaknesses  of  specific 
weapons  systems  and  military  units  vary 
greatly,  and  that  the  military  establish- 
ments of  both  superpowers  are  configured 
for  different  missions.  Still,  the  disparities 
are  startling.  For  example,  in  1981  the 
Soviet  su-med  forces  numbered  more  then 
4.8  million  men.  Soviet  ground  forces  are  or- 
ganized into  180  divisions,  including  motor- 
ized rifle,  tank,  and  airborne  divisions,  de- 
ployed in  Eastern  Europe,  Mongolia,  and  Af- 
ghanistan. These  forces  are  armed  with 
50,000  tanks  and  20,000  artillery  pieces. 
They  possess  more  than  5,200  helicopters. 
In  contrast,  the  American  armed  forces  are 
expected  to  number  2,127,000  men  and 
women  by  the  end  of  1983.  U.S.  ground 
forces  will  be  composed  of  16  Army  and 
three  Marine  divisions. 

The  Soviet  Navy  boasts  360  major  surface 
warships  and  amphibious  vessels,  up  from 
about  260  in  1965.  In  addition,  the  Soviet 
fleet  includes  935  smaller  missile  and  patrol 
vessels  and  minesweepers,  and  some  755  lo- 


gistical and  auxiliary  ships.  The  Soviet  Navy 
operates  377  submarines,  180  of  which  are 
nuclear  powered.  Of  these.  270  are  torpedo- 
firing  attack  submarines,  the  latest  class  of 
which  is  believed  to  be  the  fastest  and  deep- 
est diving  in  the  world.  The  balance  of  the 
conventional  submarine  inventory  Is  com- 
posed of  cruise  missile-firing  boats  that  can 
strike  at  surface  targets  from  a  distance  of 
60  miles.  The  newest.  Delta  class  of  Soviet 
submarine  is  a  strategic  weapon,  armed  with 
ballistic  missiles  that  can  reach  targets  in 
the  United  States  from  most  of  the  oceans 
of  the  world. 

Soviet  naval  aviation  maintains  1,440  air- 
craft, including  the  supersonic  Backfire, 
which  can  attack  ships  from  long  ranges 
with  cruise  missiles  or  bombs.  The  Backfire 
is  also  a  strategic  bomber  in  the  Soviet  Air 
Force.  The  Soviet  Navy  also  has  some  400 
fixed-wing  aircraft  for  anti-submarine  war- 
fare and  surveillance. ' 

In  1981,  the  U.S.  Navy  possessed  370  sur- 
face battle  force  vessels,  including  combat- 
ant ships,  amphibious  vessels,  patrol  craft, 
minesweepers,  and  support  ships.  The  Navy 
had  87  attack  submarines  and  34  interconti- 
nental ballistic  missile-firing  subs  (SSBN). 
for  a  total  of  121,  of  which  115  are  nuclear- 
powered.*  The  Reagan  defense  program 
proposes  to  increase  the  total  number  of 
vessels,  including  submarines,  to  526  by  1984 
and  aims  at  a  600-ship  navy  by  the  late 
Eighties.' 

U.S.  naval  aviation,  by  1984,  is  expected  to 
muster  16  tactical  air  wings,  including  3 
Marine  air  wings  and  24  land-based  patrol 
squadrons  and  support  aircraft.  Total  oper- 
ating naval  air  strength  wiU  reach  4.940  air- 
craft by  1983.  This  will  include  643  fighters 
and  1.075  attack  planes.*  as  well  as  antisub- 
marlnes,  patrol,  transport  craft,  trainers, 
and  others. 

The  Soviet  Air  Force  is  divided  into  three 
separate  air  divisions,  frontal  (tactical),  long 
range,  and  transport.  The  tactical  division 
possesses  some  4,800  fixed-wing  combat  air- 
craft, 250  transports,  and  3,500  helicopters. 
The  transport  air  arm  has  approximately 
600  medium  and  long  range  cargo  planes. 
Soviet  long  range  aviation  maintains  a  force 
of  over  800  bombers  and  support  aircraft, 
including  156  bombers  capable  of  carrying 
nuclear  weapons.  These  include  about  70 
Backfires.  The  Soviet  air  defense  force  con- 
sists of  roughly  2,500  fighter  aircraft,  in- 
cluding the  sophisticated  Foxbat,  which  can 
operate  at  an  altitude  of  25,000  meters.  The 
Soviet  Air  Force  also  possesses  an  early- 
warning  AWACS-type  aircraft  and  is  devel- 
oping a  newer  version  of  it.» 

The  United  States  Air  Force  is  expected  to 
have  26  active  tactical  air  wings  of  72  planes 
in  1984.  These  would  eventually  be  com- 
[Kjsed  of  high-performance  F-16  and  F-15 
Jet  fighter-interceptors.  Bomber  versions  of 
these  planes  are  also  planned.  The  Air 
Force  expects  to  have  20  strategic  bomber 
squadrons  by  1984*  The  B-1  strategic 
bomber  program  has  been  revived,  after 
behng  cajceled  by  President  Carter  in  1977. 
Eventually.  100  B-ls  are  expected  to  be 
built.* 

Soviet  strategic  forces  are  likewise  formi- 
dable. Since  the  mid-1970s  the  Soviets  have 
developed  three  new  land-based  interconti- 
nental missUes  (ICBM).  the  SS'17.  -18.  and 
-19.  The  SS-18  is  the  world's  largest  rocket, 
more  than  twice  the  size  of  the  U.S.  Minute- 
man  III.  All  these  missiles  are  configured  as 
multiple-targeted  reentry  vehicles  (MIRV), 
that  is,  multiple  warheads  mounted  on  a 
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single  launcher.  Soviet  ICBM  forces  now 
boast  five  types  of  launchers  (SS-U,  -13,  - 
17.  -18,  -19)  for  a  total  of  1.398.  The  Soviet 
Navy,  furthermore,  possesses  950  subma- 
rine-launched ballistic  mlssUes  (SLBM), 
which  carry  a  total  of  about  2,000  war- 
heads.'' 

The  strategic  forces  of  the  United  States 
include  1.000  Minuteman  II  and  III  ICBMs. 
and  43  Titan  II  ICBM  launchers.  Each  Min- 
uteman III  is  capable  of  carrying  three 
MIRV'd  warheads.  Oirrently,  the  U.8. 
SSBM  forces  carry  616  Polaris.  Poseidon,  or 
Trident  SLBMs.*  The  U.S.  Air  Force's  stra- 
tegic bomber  squadrons  include  some  300 
long-range  bombers. 

[Charts  are  not  printed.] 

Theater  nuclear  weapons,  based  In 
Europe,  are  a  key  indicator.  The  United 
States  has  108  intermediate-range  nuclear 
missiles,  which  are  more  than  offset  by 
some  750  Soviet  land-based  theater  nuclear 
missiles  of  varying  types,  including  the 
newest.  SS-20,  a  mobile  missile  based  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  Western  Soviet 
Union. 

These  figures  are  the  key  to  the  U.S.- 
Soviet  military  balance.  They  do  not  tell  the 
whole  story,  since  the  forces  of  our  NATO 
allies  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  countries  have 
not  been  included.  However,  the  essential 
"correlation  of  forces."  to  employ  the  Sovi- 
ets' term  in  the  military  context,  remains 
the  same  even  when  the  totals  for  those 
countries  are  considered:  clear  superiority  in 
numbers  in  manpower  and  most  weapons 
systems  for  the  Soviets,  with  areas  of  dem- 
onstrated technological  superiority  for  the 
Western  allies. 

The  general  perception  of  Soviet  advan- 
tage in  numbers,  atnd  Western  lead  in  tech- 
nology, the  "quantity  versus  quality"  view, 
has  been  the  heart  and  soul  of  U.S.  national 
security  policy  for  nearly  a  generation.  The 
American  strategic  arsenal  was  developed 
and  deployed,  at  least  in  part,  to  serve  as  a 
nuclear  "umbrella"  over  our  Western  Euro- 
pean allies,  whose  conventional  forces  were 
not  then,  and  are  not  now,  expected  to  be  a 
match  for  the  massive  Soviet  and  Warsaw 
Pact  formations  stationed  in  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe— even  in  concert  with  ours. 
Instead,  should  war  come  to  Europe,  the 
allies  would  rely  on  superior  mobility,  armor 
and  anti-air  defense,  and  theater  nuclear 
weapons. 

The  American  lead  in  the  application  of 
sophisticated  technology  to  weaponry  is  still 
today  a  significant  factor  in  assessing  the 
U.S.-Soviet  military  balance.  In  certain 
areas— for  example,  the  employment  of 
microelectronics  in  air  defense— the  U.S. 
lead  remains  dramatic.  The  Israeli  Air 
Force's  destruction  of  Soviet-built  Syrian  air 
defenses  in  June  1982,  using  American  tech- 
niques of  coordinating  early  warning,  detec- 
tion, and  attack,  clearly  demonstrates  that 
in  the  United  States,  military  technology 
has  advanced  to  a  very  high  level  of  sophis- 
tication. 

Nevertheless,  the  principal  consideration 
must  be  to  determine  what  U.S.  national  se- 
curity policy  should  be  in  the  future,  not 
the  present.  What  matters  most  is  the  long- 
term  trend  in  the  evolution  of  the  military 
establishments  of  both  superpowers.  The 
theme  may  have  been  "U.S.  quality"  ar- 
rayed against  Soviet  "quantity."  But  the 
trend  in  nearly  every  criterion  of  military 
preparedness  has  been  in  the  Soviets'  favor. 
The  relationship  today  is  more  precisely 
U.S.  quality  vs.  Soviet  quality  and  quantity. 

In  short,  the  fundamental  assumptions  on 
which  U.S.  defense  policy  has  long  been 


based  have  been  fractured.  The  perennial 
warnings  about  Soviet  efforts  to  "catch  up" 
with  the  U.S.  in  military  power  are  on 
longer  relevant.  Although  the  perception  of 
VS.  technological  superiority  in  certain 
areas  remains  valid,  the  Soviets  have  caught 
up.  Despite  the  hopes  of  liberals  in  the  U.S. 
foreign  policymaking  apparatus  through 
the  Sixties  and  Seventies,  the  trends  in 
Soviet  military  development  demonstrate 
that  the  Soviets  are  not,  and  never  have 
been,  content  with  "rough  equivalence. "  In- 
stead they  are  pressing  for  clear  military  su- 
periority over  the  West. 

This  conclusion  is  amply  supported  by  the 
recent  history  of  Soviet  and  U.S.  spending 
on  defense.  The  chart  below  provides  a 
graphic  illustration  of  the  trends  in  military 
spending  by  both  superpowers: 

[Charts  are  not  printed] 

The  chart  reveals  not  one,  but  two  signifi- 
cant trends:  first,  the  nearly  Inexorable 
growth  in  Soviet  military  outlays;  and, 
second,  the  precipitous  decline  in  UjS.  de- 
fense expenditures  in  the  years  1968-1976. 

The  U.S.  Defense  Department,  in  iU  1981 
report  on  Soviet  military  power,  estimated 
that  in  1979,  the  Soviet  Union  outspent  the 
United  SUtes  on  defense  by  70  percent. 
Gen.  David  C.  Jones,  who  retired  as  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  last  year, 
suggested  in  his  Fiscal  Year  1982  Military 
Posture  Statement  a  more  conservative 
figure  of  50  percent,  or  a  dollar  figure  of 
$450  billion  over  the  past  ten  years.  The 
Central  Intelligance  Agency  estimates  that 
the  Soviet  devote  12-14  percent  of  gross  na- 
tional product  to  military  expenditures.  The 
Soviet  defense  sector  is  the  first  priority  of 
the  Soviet  economy.  In  contrast,  U.S.  de- 
fense spending  in  relation  to  GNP  is  depict- 
ed below: 

[Chart  is  not  printed.] 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  evo- 
lution of  Soviet  and  U.S.  military  spending 
is  not  that  the  United  States  should  mimic 
the  Soviets  in  every  weapon  ordered  and 
dollar  allocated  to  defense.  Comparisons  of 
forces  and  expenditures  are  only  useful  in 
discovering  the  direction  most  likely  to  be 
taken  by  both  sides  into  the  future.  Until 
1978,  the  disparity  in  the  trend  was  unmis- 
takable: the  USSR  regularly  and  dramati- 
cally increased  its  military  spending,  regard- 
less of  overall  economic  growth  year-to-year. 
In  contrast.  Americstn  military  expenditures 
declined  consistently,  both  in  real  terms  and 
as  a  percentage  of  GNP,  with  the  exception 
of  the  bulge  on  the  graph  during  the  years 
of  the  height  of  the  Vietnam  War. 

The  chart  on  Page  9  demonstrates  that 
United  States  military  preparedness  vis-a-vis 
the  Soviet  Union  has  declined  markedly 
over  the  years.  It  shows  also  that  Congres- 
sional concern  for  military  readiness  has  de- 
teriorated. 

A  S'TRATEGY  FOR  DEFENSE 

The  position  of  the  United  States  Indus- 
trial Coimcll  Is  that  both  of  these  trends 
must  be  reversed,  if  our  political  and  eco- 
nomic liberties— and  those  of  our  allies— are 
to  be  safeguarded  against  the  multiple 
forms  of  Soviet  aggression,  subversion,  and 
intimidation  that  have  been  made  possible 
by  the  Soviets'  achievement  of  military 
might.  As  a  business  orgetnization,  the  USIC 
leaves  the  analysis  of  the  specific  means  by 
which  our  national  security  can  be  en- 
hanced to  those  professionally  trained  in 
such  matters.  A  sophisticated  debate  is 
taking  place  in  political,  military,  and  public 
policy  forums  on  the  nature  of  weaponry 
that  the  Defense  Department  should  pro- 
cure into  the  future,  in  light  of  cost,  mis- 


sion, and  rapidly  developing  technologies. 
Insofar  as  the  participants  are  honorably 
engaged  in  determining  how  the  United 
States  c&n  best  defend  itself  and  its  Inter- 
ests, the  USIC  stands  apart  from  the 
debate.  However,  it  is  clear  that  many  of 
those  who  object  to  building  new.  larger  nu- 
clear-powered aircraft  carriers,  high-per- 
formance jet  fighters,  and  other  weapons 
are  uninterested  in,  or  antagonistic  to.  the 
critical  national  security  challenge  facing 
the  United  States  in  the  mid  1980s. 

The  Council  believes  that  the  fundamen- 
tal consideration  in  deciding  what  weapons 
should  be  tested,  evaluated,  and  procured  by 
the  Defense  Department  is,  simply  put,  that 
weaponry  must  reflect  a  coherent  strategy. 
This  unremarkable  axiom  has  served  as  the 
underpinning  of  defense  planning  through 
the  postwar  decades.  In  recent  years,  howev- 
er, questions  have  arisen  as  to  what  the  VS. 
strategic  view  should  be.  Long-held  assump- 
tions about  our  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  China,  the  Middle  E^ast.  the  nations 
of  Latin  America,  and  our  allies  in  Western 
Europe  have  been  shaken  and  revised.  The 
developing  nations  of  the  "Third  World" 
commanded  greater  attention  from  both  su- 
perpowers. The  repercussions  of  the  Viet- 
nam tragedy  were  felt  throughout  American 
policymaking,  and  the  pursuit  of  "detente"' 
with  the  Soviets  blurred  our  assessment  of 
their  international  behavior. 

While  our  nation's  policies  and  positions 
with  regard  to  all  nations  will  constantly  be 
amended  to  reflect  changing  conditions,  our 
strategic  world  view,  as  it  affects  national 
security,  should  remain  constant.  As  stated 
at  the  outset  of  this  paper,  the  USIC  be- 
lieves that  the  centerpiece  of  that  strategic 
view  should  be  the  conviction  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  the  greatest  threat  to  our 
security,  and  that  the  Soviets  or  their 
agents  are  close  to  the  center  of  most  re- 
gional political  crises  that  endanger  the 
United  States'  interests. 

For  American  policymakers  to  formulate 
strategy,  from  which  the  technical  configu- 
rations of  weapons  systems  are  derived,  it  is 
first  necessary  to  examine  Soviet  interna- 
tional behavior:  an  unremitting  pattern  of 
subversion,  terror  by  proxy,  and  active  ag- 
gression in  every  comer  of  the  globe,  result- 
ing, in  recent  years,  in  the  assimilation  of 
Vietnam,  North  Yemen,  Angola.  Nicaragua. 
Mozambique,  and  Ethiopia  into  the  Soviet 
orbit.  Soviet  efforts  continue  throughout 
Central  America  and  Southern  Africa.  Af- 
ghanistan is  under  the  Soviet  heel.  The  So- 
viets supply  arms  to  Syria,  Iraq,  and  Libya, 
which  function.  In  varying  degrees,  as 
Soviet  clients.  India  has  also  signed  a  treaty 
of  friendship  with  the  USSR.  In  1980,  ac- 
cording to  the  Defense  Department,  some 
20,000  Soviet  military  advisers  were  sta- 
tioned in  28  countries.  The  Soviets  employ 
approximately  35,000  Cuban  proxy  troops  in 
20  countries.  In  short,  the  Soviet  strategy  Is 
fundamentally  aggressive  and  offensive.  It 
has  had  significant  successes  in  recent 
years,  compared  with  only  a  few  setbacks, 
for  example  in  Egypt,  Chile,  and  Jamaica.' 

The  Soviet  strategy  aims  at  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  through  a  variety  of  po- 
litical, economic,  and  covert  means.  The 
Kremlin  attempts  to  restrict  Western  access 
to  mineral  and  energy  resources  critical  to 
industry.  The  underdeveloped,  unstable  na- 
tions of  Southem  and  Central  Africa,  which 
provide  the  bulk  of  the  free  world's  supplies 
of  chromite.  platinum-group  metals,  cobalt, 
and  manganese  are  under  pressure  from 
Soviet  operatives,  especially  Cuban  troops. 
Through   the   means  of  legal   and   illegal 


"technology  transfer."  the  USSR  has 
tapped  Western  sources  of  sophisticated 
new  technologies  for  both  military  and  civil- 
ian applications.  The  U.S.  Industrial  Coun- 
cil has  long  opposed,  and  continues  to 
oppose,  trade  with  Soviet  bloc  countries  in 
such  strategic  goods  and  technologies.  Cur- 
rently, there  are  ten  agreements  on  scientif- 
ic and  technological  cooperation  in  effect 
between  the  U.S.  and  the  USSR.  These  have 
eased  the  efforts  of  Soviet  spies  to  obtain 
access  to  classified  U.S.  industrial  and  scien- 
tific information  with  potential  military 
uses. 

Since  the  Soviet  strategy  is  offensive,  the 
strategy  of  the  United  States  must  be  to 
counteract  that  offense.  Despite  the  slan- 
ders of  leftists  at  home  and  abroad,  the  U.8. 
seeks  only  to  defend  fundamental  political 
freedom.  Our  strategy  is  defensive  in 
nature;  thus,  the  military  posture  through 
which  that  strategy  is  expressed,  and  the 
tactical  organization  and  weaponry  it  de- 
ploys, will  be  configured  for  defense  as  well. 

For  this  reason,  the  USIC  strongly  sup- 
ports President  Reagan's  efforts  to  increase 
the  tactical  and  strategic  capabilities  of  our 
armed  forces.  It  should  be  emphasized  that 
those  efforts  do  not  attempt  to  suddenly 
overturn  the  ratio  of  federal  dollars  devoted 
to  domestic  social  programs  and  military 
spending.  The  President's  program  aims  at  a 
much-needed  reorientation  of  budget  ex- 
penditures, in  order  to  improve  our  de- 
fenses. A  larger  share  of  the  budget  will  be 
spent  on  the  military,  but  the  weight  of  fed- 
eral expenditures  will  continue  to  pay  for 
domestic  programs,  as  Illustrated  on  the 
chart  at  the  top  of  page  14.  In  other  words, 
the  claim  by  the  opponents  of  the  Presi- 
dent's program  that  funding  Is  being  shifted 
from  social  programs  to  defense  is  false. 
The  Presidents  original  defense  proposal 
projected  defense  expenditures  of  $1,611 
trillion  through  the  years  1982-87.  That 
figure  reflects  an  average  real  growth  rate 
of  8.1  percent,  which  is  not  excessive  in 
light  of  the  trend  of  the  seven  preceding 
years,  1975-81,  during  which  defense  spend- 
ing rose  at  a  real  rate  of  only  1.8  percent.'" 
(See  second  chart  on  page  14.) 

[Charts  are  not  printed.] 

THE  POLITICAL  PROBLEM 

As  a  result  of  the  Administration's  efforts, 
certain  Improvements  In  military  prepared- 
ness can  already  be  noted,  especially  in 
manpower  levels.  The  Defense  Department 
has  accelerated  research,  testing,  and  eval- 
uation of  a  number  of  new  weapons,  both 
tactical  and  strategic,  that  are  needed  to  re- 
dress the  imbalance  between  both  the 
NATO-Warsaw  Pact  conventional  force 
levels  and  the  strategic  nuclear  arsenals  of 
the  United  States  and  the  USSR.  Because  of 
its  demonstrated  resolve,  the  Administra- 
tion has  incurred  the  anger  of  the  perennial 
enemies  of  strong  defense:  the  social  welfare 
constituency,  liberal  and  radical  religious 
activists,  and  extreme  left,  pro-Soviet  indi- 
viduals and  organizations.  At  the  same  time, 
concern  about  the  Reagan  defense  propos- 
als has  been  expressed  by  others  who  nor- 
mally support  defense  increases:  business- 
men, conservative  Congressmen,  and  various 
pro-defense  analysts  and  scholars. 

This  EWiper  has  already  replied  to  those 
who  believe  a  U.S.  defense  buildup  is  im- 
moral; it  has  detailed  the  magnitude  of  the 
Soviet  military  buildup  and  stated  unequivo- 
cally that  U.S.  strategy  must  be  purely  de- 
fensive—of our  values  and  Interests  and 
those  of  our  allies.  However,  the  reserva- 
tions of  those  who  do  support  some  measure 
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of  increased  military  readiness  must  be  ad- 
dressed as  well.  In  them,  there  are  both 
sound  reasoning  and  fair  questions  for  the 
Administration. 

The  gist  of  these  objections  to  the  Reagan 
defense  program  seems  to  be  fourfold:  (1) 
the  Administration  has  failed  to  deal  with 
the  problem  of  excessive  costs  for  weapons 
that  meet  with  excessive  delays  in  delivery: 
(2)  political  realities  prevent  further  reduc- 
tions in  social  welfare  spending  and  other 
entitlements  programs;  therefore,  the  De- 
fense Department  must  talie  some  cuts  if 
the  budget  is  to  be  balanced;  (3)  the  Admin- 
istration, while  seeiUng  funding  for  a  variety 
of  new  weaspons,  has  failed  to  enunciate  a 
clear  strategy  in  which  those  weapons 
would  play  a  role;  (4)  having  framed  the 
Soviet  threat  in  apocalyptic  terms,  the  Ad- 
ministration has  since  retreated  and  com- 
promised on  the  defense  budget  in  the  way 
of  politics  as  usual. 

The  first  of  these  charges  has  been  leveled 
at  the  Defense  Department  for  many  years. 
Cost  overruns  are  to  be  found  in  nearly 
every  government  project,  and  modem 
weapons,  developed  on  the  frontiers  of  tech- 
nology, seem  particularly  prone  to  them. 
Still,  Defense  Department  officials  of  the 
Reagan  Administration  have  shown  them- 
selves to  be  sensitive  to  this  charge  and 
have  been  publicly  aggressive  in  demanding 
that  contractors  Iceep  tight  reins  on  costs. 
Excessive  costs  are  also  a  function  of  other 
problems:  in  the  procurement  process,  for 
example,  unwarranted  political  consider- 
ations have  led  to  contracts  being  awarded 
to  firms  ill-equipped  to  fulfill  them  to  speci- 
fications or  lui  time,  or  to  contracts  being 
awarded  for  weapluis  no  longer  needed  nr 
wanted.  This  indictient  caj  be  leveled  at 
Congress  as  well  as  at  the  Administration. 

On  the  second  objection,  while  the  USIC 
does  not  believe  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment should  be  given  carte  blanche  to  spend 
whatever  it  likes,  it  does  state,  as  one  of  the 
pillars  of  the  USIC  Declaration  of  Policy, 
that  a  credible  defense  must  be  maintained. 
This  is  a  judgment  on  principle,  not  on  an 
economic  or  political  calculation  of  what 
the  nation  can  afford  to  spend  on  national 
security.  The  Council  believes  that  defense 
is  the  ultimate  social  welfare  program, 
which  determines  whether  the  United 
States  will  be  able  to  continue  to  provide 
t)oth  social  services  to  the  undeprivileged 
and  economic  freedom  to  the  businesseman. 
The  third  and  fourth  points  are  startling 
opposites.  That  they  are  voiced  at  all  dem- 
onstrates the  central  problem  of  the  Reagan 
Administration's  defense  planning:  the  Ad- 
ministration has  not  adequately  explained 
or  defended  its  policy.  The  dichotomy  was 
illustrated  In  a  speech  by  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Caspar  Weinberger  on  April  19,  1982 
to  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations.  Mr. 
Weinberger  outlined  a  strategic  view  that 
the  USIC  believes  is  the  correct  one.  He 
called  the  USSR  a  "mature  and  aggressive 
superpower"  and  explained  that  "the 
United  States  seelcs  to  deter  Soviet  aggres- 
sion against  the  United  States  and  its  allies 
by  maintaining  the  capability  to  respond  ef- 
fectively at  the  lowest  level  of  violence."" 
At  the  same  time,  however,  he  stated  that 
the  Administration  might  make  "certain 
budget  reductions"  in  the  defense  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1983.  Without  retreating 
from  any  defense  commitment,  he  suggested 
that  the  door  was  open  to  cutting  the  de- 
fense plan  the  administration  had  suggested 
one  year  earlier. 

Needless  to  say,  the  perception  was  one  of 
contradictions:  of  wanting  to  maintain  and 


even  augment  military  commitments,  yet 
willing  to  make  spending  cuts.  In  the  U.S. 
Congress  today,  there  exisU  a  mentality 
that  Is  utterly  closed  to  imprecations  about 
national  security  needs.  Thus,  while  two  sig- 
nals were  delivered  by  the  Administration, 
only  one  was  heard:  that  the  defense  budget 
could  be  cut.  And  cut  it  was. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  politics  can  be 
kept  out  of  defense  spending  considerations. 
Horsetrading  is  inevitable,  due  to  the  reali- 
ties of  the  task  of  getting  legislation 
through  Congress.  But  the  USIC  is  con- 
cerned with  adherence  to  principle,  not  with 
swimming  with  the  political  currents  of  the 
day.  The  Council's  view  is  that  the  Reagan 
Administration's  initial  request  for  obllga- 
tional  authority  for  defense  reflected  genu- 
ine determination  to  build  up  our  defenses. 
It  was  not  extravagant  (a  14  percent  in- 
crease in  fiscal  year  1982  and  about  7  per- 
cent through  1986)  in  view  of  the  continu- 
ing Soviet  buildup  and  the  decline  in  U.S. 
defense  capabilities  over  a  ten  year  period. 

The  Administration,  however,  miscalculat- 
ed the  incipient  power  and  ideological  dedi- 
cation of  the  anti-defense  lobby.  While  of- 
fering to  compromise  on  defense  spending, 
it  failed  to  extract  important  concessions  on 
other  budget  items.  This  Ignited  the  opposi- 
tion to  defense  spending  in  Congress  that 
had  been  neutralized  by  the  Administra- 
tion's chief  political  asset:  a  steadfast,  un- 
wavering commitment  to  national  defense. 

The  Administration's  waffling  on  defense 
is  unfortunate,  because  it  is  taken  by  long- 
time opponents  of  larger  defense  budgets  as 
a  sign  that  defense  will  tie  slashed  back  if 
the  political  pressure  is  sufficient.  This  kind 
of  pressure  takes  various  forms.  Currently, 
an  influential  school  of  defense  analysis  is 
arguing  that  the  U.S.  can  obtain  better  de- 
fense by  ordering  updated  versions  of  older 
tanks,  smaller,  less  sophisticated  aircraft 
carriers,  diesel-powered  rather  than  nuclear- 
powered  submarines,  and  simpler  helicop- 
ters and  other  conventional  weapons  sys- 
tems. The  "simpler  is  better"  option  may 
well  be  worth  evaluating  where  more  com- 
plex weapons  have  failed  repeated  testing 
and  force  readiness  requires  as-soon-as-ix>s- 
sible  delivery.  Nevertheless,  it  should  be 
considered  on  a  case-by-case  basis,  not  as  a 
general  rule.  Those  who  advocate  buying  all 
smaller,  cheaper,  and  simpler  weapons  with- 
out regard  for  mission  or  battle  conditions 
in  which  they  would  likely  be  used  are  prob- 
ably more  interested  in  cutting  defense 
spending  than  in  insuring  adequate  military 
preparedness.  The  "cheaper  is  better" 
school  is  in  some  ways  a  convenient,  some- 
what respectable  smokescreen  for  outright 
enemies  of  strong  national  defense. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  "DETERRENCE" 

It  is  in  the  strategic  area  where  the  Ad- 
ministration risks  losing  the  support  of 
longtime  believers  in  strong  national  de- 
fense—the "defense  consensus,"  as  a  result 
of  its  failure  to  articulate  its  policy,  or  more 
precisely,  the  link  between  strategy  and 
weapons-building.  This  is  especialy  true 
since  the  spread  of  a  popular  movement 
calling  for  a  bilateral  "freeze"  on  develop- 
ment of  strategic  nuclear  weapons.  Despite 
its  roots  in  the  pro-Soviet  Left  of  Western 
Ehirope,  the  freeze  movement  is  also  an  ex- 
pression of  the  fears  of  many  well-inten- 
tioned Americans  that  the  nuclear  arms 
"race"  is  out  of  control.  These  fears  are  a 
culmination  of  some  twenty  years  of  lack  of 
understanding  by  the  American  people  of 
the  direction  of  our  nuclear  arms  policies. 
Despite  the  president's  efforts  this  lack  of 
understanding  stUl  exists. 


The  distnist.  apprehension,  and  fatalism 
displayed  by  the  American  people  towards 
new  strategic  weapons  sought  by  the  Ad- 
ministration is  not  a  lack  of  support  for  a 
stronger  national  defense.  Rather,  it  is  the 
outcome  of  the  legacy  of  a  strategic  weap- 
ons policy  created  by  engineers  and  social 
scientists,  instead  of  experienced  military 
officers,  during  the  Sixties."  This  policy 
came  to  be  known  as  deterrence.  It  grew  out 
of  the  search  for  a  policy  to  control  nuclear 
weapons,  in  recognition  of  the  new  world  of 
warfare  that  such  weapons  introduced.  As 
Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan  describes  it,  "the 
nuclear  power  was  to  deploy  its  forces  so 
that  if  attacked,  it  could  attack  back,  inflict- 
ing assured  destruction  on  the  party  that 
had  attacked  it  in  the  first  place.""  Assured 
destruction  was  the  key,  which,  it  was 
thought  by  the  theorists  who  surrounded 
Defense  Secretary  Robert  McNamara, 
would  deter  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  from  ever  using  nuclear  weap- 
ons. In  1969,  Donald  Brennan  of  the  Hudson 
Institute  used  the  term  "mutually  assured 
destruction,"  coining  the  acronym  MAD, 
which  t)ecame  the  watchword  of  politicians 
and  analysts  who  opposed  the  policy,  and 
the  siren  of  the  disarmament  movement  in 
the  Eighties. 

The  key  to  deterrence  in  this  sense,  there- 
fore, was  the  calculated  certainty  of  a 
second,  retaliatory  nuclear  strike.  Each  side 
would  forever  refrain  from  nuclear  attack 
on  the  other,  it  was  thought,  out  of  fear  of 
reprisal.  It  was  essential  to  the  theory  that 
the  Soviets  have  the  confidence  that  they 
too  could  launch  a  retaliatory  strike,  not- 
withstanding that  an  unprovoked  U.S.  first 
strike  against  the  USSR  was  as  unthinkable 
then  as  it  is  now.  Thus,  the  United  States 
relaxed  its  lead  in  nuclear  weapons  in  order 
to  allow  the  Soviets  to  "catch  up"  with  us 
and  join  us  at  a  level  of  nuclear  weaponry 
that  the  authors  of  deterrence  thought 
would  create  a  stalemate.  This  slowdown  in 
building  strategic  weapons  meshed  well  with 
the  political  realities  of  the  Vietnam  years, 
when  it  was  difficult  enough  to  get  defense 
appropriations  through  Congress.  But  it 
had  a  highly  theoretical  rationale:  that 
each  side  would  deploy  a  "countervalue"  nu- 
clear capability— the  power  to  inflict  "unac- 
ceptable" civilian  casualties  on  each  other- 
such  that  the  horror  of  nuclear  war  would 
in  effect  deter  it. 

The  problem  with  deterrence  was  that  no 
one  explained  it  to  the  Soviets.  As  the  Sovi- 
ets built  their  strategic  arsenal  to  the  level 
of  the  awesome  power  they  boast  today,  it 
became  clear  that  they  were  not  content 
with  a  stalemate.  Instead  they  were  building 
nuclear  weapons  large  enough  and  powerful 
enough— and  building  enough  of  them— to 
destroy  the  American  missiles  that  made  up 
our  '"deterrent." 

In  late  1976,  the  President's  Foreign  Intel- 
ligence Advisory  Board  suggested  that  the 
nation's  intelligence  community,  as  part  of 
the  annual  National  Intelligence  Estimate, 
conduct  an  exercise  in  strategic  theory,  uti- 
lizing competing  teams  to  challenge  and 
defend  deterrence.  The  challenge  team, 
called  the  "B"  team,  won.  The  N.I.E.  conclu- 
sion, that  the  Soviets  possessed  a  "counter- 
force"  or  anti-missile  capability,  sent  shock 
waves  through  the  U.S.  defense  and  foreign 
[>olicy  establishment. 

Today  the  Soviets  possess,  in  their  300- 
plus  SS-18  ICMBs,  each  of  which  carries  ten 
warheads,  the  capability  to  destroy  our 
land-based  deterrent. 

The  unprecedented  Soviet  strategic  build- 
up that  gave  birth  to.  the  counterforce  capa- 
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blllty  took  place,  in  the  height  of  Irony, 
during  the  years  of  strategic  arms  limitation 
talks  between  the  U.S.  and  the  USSR.  The 
SALT  II  treaty  was  signed  in  Vienna  on 
June  18,  1979,  by  President  Jimmy  Carter.  A 
little  more  than  a  year  later,  an  anonymous 
Carter  Administration  official  leaked  the 
story  that  IiCr.  Carter  had  signed  Presiden- 
tial Directive  S9,  which  proposed  a  sea 
change  in  strategic  policy."  Deterrence  in 
its  former  sense— utilizing  assured  destruc- 
tion—was to  be  augmented  by  a  policy  of 
fighting  a  "limited"  nuclear  war.  Soviet 
military  installations,  including  missile  silos, 
communications  centers,  and  command 
posts,  would  be  targeted,  in  recognition  that 
the  Soviets  contemplated  nuclear  war  in 
terms  far  less  theoretical  than  most  UJS. 
strategic  thinkers.  If  they  possessed  the 
ability  to  destroy  our  land-based  missile 
force  with  a  first  strike,  then  deterrence  was 
obviously  less  credible.  While  the  U.S.  stra- 
tegic missile  forces  based  in  submarines 
would  survive  such  a  first  strike,  the  retalia- 
tory power  of  the  SLBMs  is  less  intimidat- 
ing to  the  Soviets  than  the  land-based  force 
of  ICBMs  and  bombers,  which  would  be  the 
targets  of  first  strike. 

The  development  of  the  SS-18  was  the 
key  to  the  end  of  deterrence  as  originally 
envisioned  by  U.S.  planners.  It  skewed  the 
nuclear  "balance"  in  favor  of  the  Soviets, 
who  have  been  striving  not  for  balance,  but 
for  superiority.  In  July  1974,  Secretary  of 
State  Henry  Kissinger  asked  rhetorically: 
"What  in  the  name  of  God  is  strategic  supe- 
riority? What  is  the  significance  of  tt ...  at 
these  levels  of  numbers?" 

In  1979,  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan  suggest- 
ed an  answer.  "Strategic  superiority  is  the 
power  to  make  other  people  do  what  you 
want  them  to  do."  " 

What  the  Soviets  wanted  the  \3&.  to  do 
was  negotiate,  and  negotiate  we  did:  the 
fruit  of  those  negotiations  was  SALT  II,  an 
agreement  which  amounted  to  a  limitation 
on  numbers  of  launchers,  but  not  on  killing 
power.  The  308  SS-l8s  were  not  affected. 
The  Soviets  retained  the  prerogative  to  con- 
tinue research  and  development  of  means  to 
increase  the  number  of  warheads  that  could 
be  carried  by  their  superheavy  counterforce 
weapon. 

COtntTERVALUE  AND  COUNTERFORCE 

The  Carter  Administration's  answer  was  a 
pledge  to  deploy  the  MX  missUe,  a  highly 
accurate  replacement  for  the  Minuteman 
III.  that,  like  the  SS-18,  would  carry  ten 
warheads.  Unlike  the  Minuteman  and  like 
the  SS-18,  the  MX  would  be  a  counterforce 
weapon,  capable  of  destroying  Soviet  mis- 
siles in  their  silos. 

The  possibility  that  the  United  SUtes 
may  build  the  MX  is  of  profound  strategic 
imt>ortance.  As  a  counterforce,  missile-kill- 
ing weapon,  it  represents  a  shift  away  from 
the  Sixties-vintage  theory  of  deterrence. 
Albert  Wohlstetter,  one  of  the  earliest  stra- 
tegic thinkers,  recognized  that  since  the 
heart  of  deterrence  was  the  implicit  threat 
of  a  second  strike,  the  theory  required  that 
the  missiles  of  both  sides  be  invulnerable. 
The  SS-18  renders  the  U.S.  Minuteman  vul- 
nerable—a development  that  causes  deter- 
rence in  its  original  sense  to  collapse.  Con- 
ceivably the  MX  could  redress  this  imbal- 
ance. But  what  then? 

Wohlstetter  warned  that  it  was  impossible 
to  insure  missile  invulnerability  for  all  time. 
Missile  components  deteriorate  with  age, 
even  as  the  enemy  works  constantly  to 
achieve  a  new  advantage.  Thus  there  can  be 
no  final  deterent. 


This  is  the  realization  we  have  arrived  at 
today.  Over  the  years,  the  United  States  has 
phased  out  obsolete  ICBMs.  The  Minute- 
man  II  was  a  replacement  for  the  older 
Titan  II,  and  the  Minuteman  III  was  an 
update  of  the  former.  Now,  however,  we 
face  an  unprecedented  situation,  a  pause  in 
the  evolution  of  nuclear  weapons  strategy. 
The  Reagan  Administration,  like  the  Carter 
Administration,  has  been  unable  to  find  a 
politically  accepUble  MX  basing  mode  that 
will  be  invulnerable  to  attack  by  the  current 
generation  of  Soviet  missiles  and  that  can 
be  rapidly  constructed.  Early  on,  the  Ad- 
ministration ruled  out  Mr.  Carter's  plan  of 
"multiple-point"  basing  throughout  the  de- 
serts of  Nevada  and  Utah,  in  which  the  mis- 
siles would  be  transported  among  4.600 
launch  sites— a  "shell  game"  that  was  uni- 
versally criticized. 

A  subsequent  proposal  to  site  the  MX  in 
hardened  Minuteman  silos  was  abandoned 
in  favor  of  a  plan  to  locate  it  in  superhar- 
dened  silos  in  a  "dense  pack"  configuration 
near  Cheyenne,  Wyoming.  The  "dense 
pack"  proi>osed  was  announced  by  President 
Reagan  late  in  November  1982.  It  would 
place  100  MX  missUes  in  silos  located  no 
more  than  2.000  feet  apart,  on  the  theory 
that  attacking  Soviet  missiles  would  be  neu- 
tralized by  the  first  one  that  exploded,  in 
phenomenon  called  ""fratricide."  that  would 
protect  the  MXs  that  survived  the  first  ex- 
plosion. 

As  with  the  Carter  ""shell  game"  plan, 
"dense  pack"  encountered  heavy  criticism, 
not  only  from  the  anti-defense  lobby,  but 
from  traditionally  defense-minded  ortgani- 
zations  and  individuals,  including  pro-de- 
fense conservatives  In  Congress.  Their  prin- 
cipal objection  is  not  cost,  wliich  at  an  esti- 
mated $35  billion  throughout  the  decade,  is 
considerable.  Rather,  the  question  is  will  it 
work?  Will  it  Insure  '"survivabUlty"  of  the 
MX? 

It  is  apparent,  from  the  debate  on  the  MX 
and  its  several  basing  plans,  that  the  tech- 
nology of  ICBMs  has  surpassed  develop- 
ments in  missile  protection.  The  concept  of 
the  ""superhardened"  silo  is  something  of  an 
abstraction.  There  is  no  way  of  knowing 
how  much  protection  for  the  MX  would  be 
required,  or  how  much  could  be  provided,  in 
any  on-the-ground  basing  mode,  against  a 
barrage  of  warheads  launched  by  dozens  of 
SS-18S.  What  is  known,  however.  Is  that 
whatever  basing  mode  Is  approved,  the  Sovi- 
ets will  immediately  begin  working  to  defeat 
it.  On  December  6.  1982.  Soviet  Defense 
Minister  Dmitri  F.  Ustinov  said  exactly 
that:  ""If  the  present  White  House  leader- 
ship .  .  .  challenges  us  by  starting  MX  mis- 
sile development,  the  Soviet  Union  will 
deploy  In  response  a  new  ICBM  of  the  same 
class,  and  its  characteristics  will  not  be  infe- 
rior to  those  of  the  MX  missile  in  any 
way."  '•  As  Wohlstetter  made  clear,  there 
can  be  no  final  deterrent. 

There  was,  at  one  time,  an  attempt  to 
avoid  the  competition  in  city-destroying 
""countervalue"  nuclear  weapons  of  the 
1960s.  As  the  Implications  of  deterrence,  and 
of  Wohlstetter's  Insights  became  clear,  he 
and  other  strategists  recommended  an  anti- 
ballistic  missile  defense  for  the  U.S.  Minute- 
man."  Secretary  McNamara,  conunitted  to 
deterrence,  counseled  against  an  ABM  since 
one  of  the  tenets  of  deterrence  is  that  U.S. 
cities  must  remain  vulnerable  to  attack,  if 
the  Soviets  were  to  be  assured  that  they 
could  deter  an  American  first  strike  by  thea- 
tenlng  reprisal  against  those  cities.  But 
McNamara  did  not  win  the  ABM  debate.  On 
June  24, 1968.  the  Senate  voted-tk  deploy  an 


ABM  system,  the  SentineL  Three  days  later, 
the  Skviets  agreed  to  begin  the  arms  limita- 
tion talks  that  led  to  SALT  I,  signed  by* 
President  Nixon  In  Loscow  on  Mai  26,  1972. 
The  centerpiece  of  SAHT  I  was  that  neither 
side  deploy  an  effective  ABM  defense.  The 
dismajtling  of  the  single  U.S.  ABM  site  near 
Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota  was  not  recipro- 
cated by  the  Soviets.  Hn  violation  r\l  SALT 
I,  they  cjnthnued  research  and  development 
of  ABM,  violations  of  which  were  at  times 
both  clandestine  and  blatant. 

The  1982  report  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  reported  publicly  the  U.S.  intelligence 
community's  suspicions  that  the  Soviets  had 
continued  to  work  on  an  ABM  system:  "A 
new  phased-array  radar  is  being  constructed 
near  Moscow.  This  radar  will  probably  serve 
in  a  battle  management  role  for  the  upgrad- 
ed Moscow  (ABM)  system,  augmenting  or 
possibly  replacing  existing  (ABM  radar)  sys- 
tems." 

Today,  however,  the  United  States  has  no 
ABM  defense  for  its  cities.  They  remain 
open  to  Soviet  attack,  even  as  the  Soviets 
have  amassed  a  huge  arsenal  of  superheavy 
weapons  that  could  destroy  the  heart  of  the 
U.S.  deterrent,  the  land-based  ICBM,  In  an 
initial  counterforce  strike— and  then  attack 
our  defenseless  cities.  Such  is  the  legacy  of 
deterrence,  a  strategic  theory  bom  of  politi- 
cal science  and  sociology,  but  practiced  from 
the  first  by  only  one  side. 

DEFENSE  VERSUS  OFFENSE 

Furthermore,  U.S.  vulnerability  is  aggra- 
vated by  the  clumsy  evolution  our  strategic 
policy  is  undergoing,  from  one  of  counter- 
value-deterrence  to  one  of  counterforce  ca- 
pability. In  Presidential  Directive  59,  our 
strategists  recognized  that  their  Soviet 
counterparts  were  thinking  about  the  un- 
thinkable, and  had  been  for  years.  A  coun- 
terforce strategy.  In  which  weapons  and 
military  Installations,  but  not  cities,  would 
be  attacked,  represents  the  concept  that  nu- 
clear war  may  be  "winnable"— an  Idea  for- 
eign to  deterrence.  Moreover,  the  counter- 
force  posture  is  a  long-needed  reorientation 
of  our  strategic  policy  towards  defense,  and 
a  turning  away  from  a  contradictory  policy 
of  maintaining  offensive  nuclear  weapons  to 
enforce  a  policy  which,  while  intended  as 
defensive,  always  projected  the  impression 
that  the  U.S.  strategy  is  Identical  to  that  of 
the  Soviets. 

This  Image  of  U.S.  strategy,  though  unin- 
tended, contributes  to  the  current  political 
difficulties  of  strategic  weapons  programs. 
The  confusion,  misunderstanding,  and  ap- 
prehension of  many  Americans  over  the 
merits  of  deterrence  have  developed  over 
the  years  and  are  shared  by  many  strategic 
thinkers  themselves.  For  example,  Edward 
Luttwak,  a  conservative  supporter  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  defense  plan,  wrote  in  Augiist 
1982  that  '"It  was  always  clearly  understood 
that  if  for  some  inexplicable  reason  the 
Soviet  Union  were  to  launch  large  numbers 
of  intercontinental  weapons  upon  our  cities, 
then  our  own  use  of  surviving  nuclear  weap- 
ons to  destroy  the  Soviet  population  would 
serve  no  rational  strategic  purpose  and  no 
moral  aim."  " 

Yet  the  ineviUbUity  of  such  a  second 
strike  was  the  foundation  of  deterrence.  If 
deterrence  was  effective  in  preventing  nu- 
clear war,  it  was  because,  despite  the  plati- 
tudes about  a  desire  for  peace  recited  by 
U.S.  political  leaders  over  the  years,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  been  kept  sufficiently  mh- 
certain  as  to  how  the  United  SUtes  would 
really  react  to  nuclear  attack. 
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A  shift  away  from  deterrence,  in  its  origi- 
nal, abstract  formulation,  to  a  defensive 
counterforce  posture,  in  which  Soviet  mis- 
sile silos  and  other  military  sites,  rather 
than  cities,  would  be  targeted,  carries  both 
benefits  and  risks.  The  benefits  are.  first, 
that  because  this  policy  is  purely  defensive, 
it  is  the  only  sensible  and  moral  policy  for 
the  United  States  to  have.  Second,  It  dem- 
onstrates a  seriousness  of  purpose  about 
protecting  national  Interests,  and  about  the 
realities  of  nuclear  war,  that  the  Soviets 
have  always  understood.  Should  the  MX  be 
deployed  in  a  basing  mode  that  would 
afford  protection  from  a  Soviet  attack  to  a 
number  of  missUes  sufficient  to  destroy  the 
Soviets'  capacity  to  launch  a  third  strike, 
then  "deterrence"  of  a  Soviet  first  strike 
would  remain  valid.  This  is  the  fundamental 
goal  of  the  Reagan  Administration  in  back- 
ing the  MX  program. 

The  risks  of  a  counterforce  policy  are  pri- 
marily political.  Because  a  counterforce 
policy  is  a  genuine  warfightlng  strategy,  it 
incites  fervent  domestic  criticism,  as  demon- 
strated by  opposition  to  the  construction  of 
the  MX.  Furthermore,  because  it  is  a  mili- 
tary strategy,  not  a  political  theory,  it  rests 
on  a  sophisticated  analysis  of  Soviet  weap- 
ons capabilities  and  wartime  probabilities, 
rather  than  on  the  stark  and  simplistic  "eye 
for  an  eye"  threat  of  mutually  assured  de- 
struction. Thus,  a  counterforce  policy  is 
complex  and  more  difficult  to  explain  to  the 
public.  In  a  democracy,  these  political  and 
educational  problems,  if  mishandled  or  ig- 
nored, have  the  potential  of  turning  into  a 
powerful  tidal  wave  of  opposition,  especially 
when  the  opposition  is  reinforced  by  Soviet 
agitation  and  propaganda.  The  nuclear 
"freeze"  movement  carries  such  a  risk. 

The  Reagan  Administration's  handling  of 
the  shift  in  strategic  policy  that  the  MX  im- 
plies has  not  been  effective.  One  might 
argue  that  the  Administration  has  not  ex- 
plained the  policy  at  all.  It  has  failed  to  re- 
spond to  the  change  of  the  anti-defense 
lobby  that  the  MX  is  but  another  terrifying 
weapon  in  an  endless  arms  race.  The  real 
case  for  the  MX.  that  it  is  a  defensive 
weapon  that  represents  a  move  away  from 
the  arms  race  of  the  Sixties  and  Seventies, 
has  not  been  made.  Moreover,  the  Adminis- 
tration is  wrong  to  claim  that  real  progress 
in  strategic  arms  reduction  talks  wUl  be 
helped  along  if  the  U.S.  builds  the  MX.  The 
American  people  saw  the  hope  of  "real 
progress"  in  arms  talks  dashed  by  SALT  II 
and  wUl  not  consent  to  new  missiles  as  bar- 
gaining chips.  The  irony  of  arms  control 
talks  bearing  fruit  only  if  new  weapons  are 
built  as  a  result  of  them  is  too  overwhelm- 
ing to  persuade  anyone,  as  the  Carter  Ad- 
ministration learned. 

Even  so,  the  political  difficulties  of  the 
BCX  are  not  wholly  the  Administration's 
fault.  The  significance  of  the  MX  as  a  coun- 
terforce weapon  derives  from  its  sophisticat- 
ed technology,  which  provides  unprecedent- 
ed hitting  power  against  Soviet  silos.  To  the 
naked  eye  of  the  layman,  the  MX  appears 
no  different  from  any  other  giant  nuclear 
missile.  Most  Americans  think  of  any  con- 
flict which  involves  the  use  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons as  the  holocaustic  destruction  of  cities 
and  civilians.  The  distinction  between  an 
anti-weapons  strategy  (counterforce).  and 
mutually  assured  destruction  (countervalue) 
is  not  readily  apparent.  Further,  the  MX  is 
just  as  capable  of  being  used  against  cities 
as  against  missile  silos.  Thus,  it  represents  a 
shift  away  from  the  deterrence  of  the 
McNamara  era,  but  not  the  clean  break  with 
it.     The     Reagan     Administration     seems 


caught  between  two  nuclear  strategies,  dis- 
avowing the  old  (in  effect  ratifying  P.D.  59). 
but  thus  far  falling  to  enunciate  the  new. 
Therefore  It  is  perceived  by  both  allies  and 
enemies  as  having  no  broad,  long-term  strat- 
egy at  all. 

While  a  case  can  be  made  for  building  the 
MX  as  a  counterforce  weapon,  large  politi- 
cal and  technological  problems  obstruct  its 
deployment.  Currently,  it  appears  nearly 
impossible  to  achieve  a  domestic  political 
concensus  on  new  ICBMs  in  the  United 
States  (witness  opposition  of  the  conserva- 
tive Mormon  Church  to  basing  the  mlssUe 
in  Utah).  No  genuinely  survlvable.  political- 
ly feasible  basing  mode  has  been  found.  As 
suggested  earlier,  the  technology  of  nuclear 
missUe  attack  seems  to  have  outrun  that  of 
nuclear  missile  protection. 

The  USIC  recognizes  these  realities.  The 
Council  believes  that  the  United  States 
must  look  beyond  the  technological  tuid  po- 
litical battles  over  land-based  strategic  nu- 
clear weapons  to  the  newest  realm  of  scien- 
tific, political  and  military  competition- 
space. 

HIGH  FaORTOEH:  AS  OPPORTUNITY 

Ever  since  the  launch  of  the  Soviet  Sput- 
nik in  1957,  it  has  been  obvious  that  the  So- 
viets recognized  the  vast  strategic  signifi- 
cance of  space.  E>en  now,  they  are  striving 
mightily  to  achieve  military  mastery  over  it. 
Throughout  the  short  history  of  space  ex- 
ploration, the  United  States  has  stressed 
peaceful  scientific  study,  while  the  Soviets 
have  pursued  military  advantages.  They 
began  in  the  Sixties,  by  testing  a  fractional 
orbital  bombardment  system,  literally, 
bombs  in  orbit.  Through  the  19608,  both  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  Soviet  effort,  conducted  re- 
search on  anti-satellite  systems  (ASATS),  or 
"hunter-killer"  satellites.  The  U.S.  program, 
however,  stagnated  and  was  discontinued  in 
the  early  Seventies.  In  February  1976,  the 
Soviets  resumed  testing  of  their  ASATS, 
shortly  after  a  U.S.  satellite  was  "blinded" 
by  a  mysterious  beam  of  light  over  Siberia. 

The  Soviets  today  have  an  anti-satellite 
vehicle  that  can  intercept  target  satellites 
on  their  first  orbit.  They  have  the  capabil- 
ity to  employ  anti-satellite  vehicles  in  less 
than  strategic  levels  of  conflict  and  are  pur- 
suing research  and  development  programs 
to  upgrade  them."  More  than  70  percent  of 
U.S.  military  overseas  communications  are 
now  routed  by  satellites.  Since  the  United 
States  is  more  dependent  on  satellites  for 
communications,  command,  and  control  (C) 
than  the  USSR,  the  U.S.  is  more  vulnerable 
to  severe  C  breakdowns,  should  a  Soviet 
ASATS  prove  to  be  effective  during  conflict 
or  diplomatic  crisis.  As  a  result.  President 
Ford  authorized  the  resumption  of  U.S.  re- 
search on  ASAT  just  before  leaving  office  in 
1977.  However,  President  Carter  placed  a 
cap  on  spending  on  the  ASAT  program  in 
the  expectation  that  limits  on  such  research 
would  be  negotiated  with  the  Soviets.  The 
Reagan  Administration,  in  turn,  reversed 
this  decision  and  assigned  a  high  priority  to 
protection  of  U.S.  C  systems. 

The  mission  of  ASATS.  then,  is  of  vast  po- 
litical and  military  significance.  The  Soviets 
intend  to  use  this  weapon  to  put  out  the 
eyes  and  ears  of  U.S.  surveillance  and  com- 
munications systems,  not  only  in  the  event 
of  war,  but  during  severe  political  crises. 
The  implications  of  this  Soviet  capability 
and  of  the  Soviet  space  program  in  general 
overshadow  many  other  defense  issues. 

The  Soviet  military  space  program  goes 
beyond  the  ASATS.  According  to  the  E>e- 
partment  of  Defense,  the  Soviets  have  been 


launching  an  average  of  75  spacecraft  per 
year,  a  pace  four  to  five  times  that  of  the 
U.S.  The  annual  payload  placed  into  orbit 
by  the  Soviets  has  been  approximately 
660,000  pounds,  or  ten  times  that  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  estimated  that  70  per- 
cent of  this  effort  is  the  purely  military  pur- 
poses.*" Moreover,  Soviet  research  appears 
aimed  at  building  a  major  war-fighting  ca- 
pability in  space.  A  large  space  booster, 
which  is  thought  to  have  six  to  seven  times 
the  launch  weight  capabUity  of  the  U.S. 
Space  Shuttle,  is  under  development.  Such 
a  vehicle  would  be  a  huge  step  towards  a 
major,  permanently  orbiting  space  station, 
manned  by  as  many  as  120  cosmonauts."  A 
space  station  would  feature  both  offensive 
and  defensive  strategic  weapons,  including 
powerful  advanced  lasers  and  "particle- 
beam"  weapons  that  transmit  thermal 
energy.  These  not  only  would  be  aimed  on 
U.S.  satellites,  as  in  ASATS,  but  also  would 
have  the  capability  of  hitting  targets  on 
earth. 

To  counter  the  ambitious  Soviet  military 
space  program,  the  United  States  has  also 
made  great  strides  in  the  research  and  de- 
velopment of  space-based  technology  for  de- 
fense. The  Space  Shuttle  program  is  a  great 
step  towards  meeting  the  Soviet  challenge, 
as  a  "space  plane"  to  monitor  and  inspect 
Soviet  satellites.  The  Shuttle  technology  is 
a  basis  for  future  permanent  U.S.  space  in- 
stallations, and  the  Shuttle  serves  as  a 
model  for  reusable  space  ferries  that  would 
transport  men  and  material  to  and  from 
such  iiermanent  outposts  in  space. 

The  ttotential  of  these  diverse,  complex, 
and  expensive  projects  is  as  yet  not  fully  ap- 
preciated by  all  sectors  of  the  U.S.  defense 
establishment.  To  the  public,  the  concept  of 
space  as  a  theater  of  future  warfare  remains 
in  the  realm  of  science  fiction.  Yet,  as  tech- 
nology forces  us  inevitably  to  confront  the 
ultimate,  critical  necessity  of  advancing  into 
space  militarily  in  order  to  ensure  our  sur- 
vival, the  weapons  and  only  partly-formed 
tactics  of  space  conflict  must  be  incorporat- 
ed into  the  United  States'  overall  national 
security  strategy.  Again,  the  fundamental 
nature  of  that  strategy  is  defensive,  not  of- 
fensive. 

The  looming  importance  of  space-oriented 
technology  in  the  superr>owers'  order  of 
battle  grtves  the  United  States  an  unprece- 
dented opportunity  to  redefine  and  re-ex- 
plain, in  the  clearest  possible  way,  the  de- 
fensive intent  of  our  overall  military  pos- 
ture. That  is  because  the  technology  of 
space,  current  and  potential,  enables  the 
U.S.  finally  to  break  free  of  the  long-term 
policy  of  threatening  the  Soviet  populace 
with  annihilation  in  response  to  a  Soviet 
first  strike.  Instead,  through  a  purely  defen- 
sive array  of  weapons  that  would  reach 
through  space  and  actually  operate  in 
space,  the  U.S.  would  have  the  capability- 
through  non-nuclear  means— of  preventing 
such  a  first  strike  from  ever  taking  place,  or 
short  of  that,  to  greatly  limit  the  destruc- 
tion it  would  cause. 

This  is  the  fundamental  premise  of  High 
Frontier.'*  an  approach  to  the  strategic  de- 
fense of  the  United  States  and  our  allies 
that  offers  a  chance  to  go  beyond  the 
present  competition  in  strategic  nuclear 
weapons— a  competition  which  saps  the  will- 
ingness of  many  Americans  to  support  new 
expenditures  for  defense  and  which  fails  to 
ensure  adequately  our  security  in  any  event. 
High  Frontier  is  a  multi-faceted  concept  of 
U.S.  exploitation  of  the  "high  frontier"  of 
outer  space  that  is  only  partly  military.  It 
envisions  as  well  in  the  pursuit  of  space  ex- 


ploration a  vast  array  of  civilian  commercial 
and  scientific  benf its. 

The  credit  for  the  birth  of  High  Frontier 
as  a  highly  integrated  strategic  option  for 
the  United  States  belongs  to  Lt.  Oen.  Daniel 
O.  Graham,  UJS.A.  (Ret.).  Gen.  Graham, 
who  formerly  served  as  director  of  the  De- 
fense Intelligence  Agency,  recognized  In  the 
late  1970s  that  the  nuclear  deterrence  in  the 
McNamara  sense  was  doomed  to  both  politi- 
cal and  military  failure.  He  saw  that  the 
fundamental  contradiction  of  an  ostensibly 
defensive  strategy  utilizing  offensive  weap- 
ons (ICBMs)  would  become  untenable  in  the 
face  of  (1)  growing  disillusionment  with  the 
"arms  race";  (2)  the  rundown  in  the  U.S.  de- 
fense infrastructure  vis-a-vis  the  Soviets'; 
and,  most  importantly,  (3)  the  unwillingness 
of  the  Soviets  to  abide  by  the  central  pre- 
sumption of  deterrence:  that  both  sides  re- 
frain from  targeting  each  other's  missiles. 

A  central  theme  of  High  Frontier  is  that 
the  basic  technology  needed  to  defend  the 
United  States  from  Soviet  nuclear  attack  al- 
ready exists."  No  spectacular  scientific 
breakthrough  would  be  required— only  the 
time,  funding  and  bureaucratic  effort  neces- 
sary to  develop  the  requisite  space  vehicles 
which  would  feature  weap)ons,  radars,  and 
other  systems  that  grow  out  of  today's  tech- 
nology. The  virtues  of  High  Frontier  are 
that  it  is  both  straightforwardly  devoted  to 
defense  (destroying  enemy  missiles)  and 
fully  compatible  with  the  longtime  U.S.  pos- 
ture of  counteracting  Soviet  adviuitages  in 
mass  and  numbers  with  technological  so- 
phistication (referred  to  on  page  7).  As  Gen. 
Graham  explains:  "A  bold  and  rapid  entry 
into  space,  if  announced  and  initiated  now, 
would  end-run  the  Soviets  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  and  move  the  contest  into  a  new 
arena  where  we  could  exploit  the  technolog- 
ical advantages  we  hold."  In  stressing  the 
defensive  nature  of  High  Frontier,  he  adds 
that  "This  is  far  preferable  to  pursuing  a 
numbers  contest  here  on  earth,  which  will 
be  difficult  if  not  impossible  for  us  to 
win. " «« 

The  elements  of  High  Frontier  needed  to 
ensure  the  defense  of  the  United  States,  are 
three: 

(DA  quickly  deployable  point  defense  for 
U.S.  ICBM  silos  which  could  destroy  incom- 
ing Soviet  warheads.  Such  a  system  would 
be  a  version  of  the  Sentinel  and  Safeguard 
ABM.  originally  intended  for  just  that  pur- 
pose. This  point  defense  system  would  rely 
on  a  large  number  of  small  conventional 
projectiles  fired  at  enemy  warheads  close  to 
their  targets. 

(2)  A  first-generation  spacebome  missile 
defense,  which  would  employ  current  "off- 
the-shelf"  technology  to  destroy  Soviet  mis- 
siles upon  launch,  including  theater  nuclear 
weapons  such  as  the  SS-20.  Such  a  system 
would  be  capable  of  defending  itself  and 
other  C*  satellites  from  attack. 

(3)  A  second  generation  space  defense  able 
to  destroy  enemy  targets  anywhere  in  space 
or  on  earth,  using  advanced  lasers  and/or 
particle  beams. 

In  addition.  High  Frontier  calls  for  a  utili- 
tarian spmce  vehicle  capable  of  inspection, 
repair,  and  maintenance  of  orbiting  both  C 
and  defense  satellites  and  other  space  vehi- 
cles; and  a  workable  civil  defense  program 
implemented  in  the  United  States." 

As  noted,  the  first  requirement  of  a  point 
defense  against  incoming  enemy  missiles  ex- 
ploits the  ABM  technology  of  the  early  sev- 
enties and  since  the  dismantling  of  the  U.S. 
ABM  program.  High  Frontier  projects  2-3 
years  for  such  a  system  to  be  deployed.  The 
first-  and  second-generation  active  space  de- 


fense vehicles  would  take  advantages  of  ex- 
isting satellite  and  Space  Shuttle  technolo- 
gy and  is  envisioned  to  be  deployable  within 
twelve  years. 

High  Frontier  is  not  an  obscure  scientific 
theory,  nor  a  program  of  the  defense  and 
aerospace  industries  that  stand  to  benefit 
from  its  adoption.  It  is  not  a  radical  restruc- 
turing of  American  defense  policy— basic  re- 
search in  all  of  its  features  has  been  con- 
ducted by  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
years. 

Instead,  it  is  a  new  perspective  on  the  re- 
quirements of  national  defense  and  the  po- 
tential of  science:  a  blend  of  highly  sophisti- 
cated space  technology  with  the  critical 
need  to  reorient  our  national  security  policy 
away  from  the  politically  intractable  and 
strategically  unsound  posture  countervalue- 
deterrence,  toward  a  clearly  defined, 
straightforward,  and  politically  acceptable 
stand  on  defense.  Adoption  of  High  Frontier 
as  our  approach  to  strategic  policy  is  not 
abandonment  of  the  desire  to  "deter"  Soviet 
attack.  It  is  deterrence  on  the  basis  of  our 
ability  to  actively  protect  our  cities,  our  in- 
dustries, and  our  military  installations 
rather  than  on  a  threat  to  destroy  Soviet 
cities  in  exchange  for  our  own.  High  Fron- 
tier is  a  move  away  from  deterrence 
through  mutually  assured  destruction.  It  is 
deterrence  based  on  the  ability  to  ensure 
the  futUity  of  attack. 

PROCtntaiEMT  FOR  DETEMSE 

The  momentous  decisions  of  military 
strategy  facing  the  United  States  today  are 
underlined  by  a  host  of  other,  less  theoreti- 
cal, but  no  less  urgent,  problems.  These  can 
be  summed  up  in  the  question:  How  does 
the  U.S.  address  its  national  security  re- 
quirements in  an  era  of  economic  difficulty 
and  budgetary  austerity?  It  is  clear  that,  de- 
spite the  ominous  and  growing  Soviet 
threat,  the  warring  interest  groups  that 
seek  a  growing  share  of  the  federal  budget 
will  not  miraculously  unite  to  support 
needed  expenditures  for  defense.  In  order  to 
make  their  case  most  (tersuasive,  therefore, 
the  Defense  Department  and  the  Adminis- 
tration must  make  the  absolute  best  use  of 
the  authorized  appropriations  for  defense. 
In  order  to  restore  the  credibility  of  our  de- 
fenses by  buUding  the  essential  weapons 
and  conducting  the  essential  research,  the 
DOD,  the  Administration,  and  the  relevant 
Congressional  committees  must  look  hard  at 
the  less  critical  elements  of  the  defense 
budget.  These  include,  first  and  foremost, 
procurement  and  personnel. 

The  general  problem  of  excessive  costs  in 
weapons  procurement  has  already  been  re- 
ferred to  in  this  pafier.  Department  of  De- 
fense acquisition  practices,  procurement 
regulations,  procurement  methods,  procure- 
ment policies,  and  procurement  procedures 
adversely  affect  our  military  posture  and 
our  military  readiness. 

Our  country's  defense  needs  a  free  enter- 
prise-oriented Defense  Department  capable 
of  effecting  the  following  goals: 

(a)  To  affect  economic  efficiency 

(b)  To  stabilize  Defense  procurement 

(c)  To  affect  strategic  responsiveness 

(d)  To  encourage  competition 

(e)  To  double  source  procurement 

(f)  To  affect  Defense  planning  through 
multlyear  procurement 

(g)  To  enforce  planned  production  rates 
(h)  To  manage  materiel  required  for  oper- 
ational readiness  and  war 

(1)  To  maintain  effecive  materiel  mainte- 
nance management  in  support  of  "trigger" 
readiness 


Our  defense  preparedness  and  our  mili- 
tary "trigger"  readiness  will  experience  a 
quantum  jiunp  improvement  of  our  E>efense 
programs'  specifications  require  the  con- 
tractors to  provide  five-year  warranties  on 
all  military  systems  and  military  materiel. 
Procurement  of  services,  particularly  of  op- 
erations and  maintenance  services  as  they 
relate  to  materiel  readiness,  is  another 
source  of  needless  costs  and  waste.  In  the 
current  system  of  operations  and  mainte- 
nance service  procurement,  technical  com- 
petence takes  a  back  seat  to  low  price.  The 
short-term  effect  of  this  procurement 
system  is  a  third-rate,  inadequate  product 
wliich  the  fighting  man  is  required  to  accept 
with  no  questions  asked.  The  long-term 
effect  is  the  degradation  of  materiel  worth 
bUIions  and  an  inadequate  state  of  materiel 
readiness  that  directly  affects  our  national 
security.  Inflexible  budget  restrictions  in 
this  unglamorous  but  critically  important 
area  of  procurement— a  "penny-wise,  pound- 
foolish"  approach— has  led  to  technically  in- 
ferior operations  and  maintenance  services. 

Much  of  this  problem  could  easily  be 
solved.  The  armed  services  should  have  the 
authority  to  procure,  through  preferential 
purchasing  power,  the  creativity  and  inno- 
vation needed  to  solve  operations  and  main- 
tenance problems  that  adversely  affect 
readiness,  in  lieu  of  the  mandatory  low-bid 
procurement  practices  now  in  effect.  This 
change  not  only  could  solve  service  materiel 
problems  that  affect  readiness,  but  also 
could  produce  order-of-magitude  cost  reduc- 
tions and  life-cycle  savings.  Procurement  of 
top-quality  operation  and  maintenance  serv- 
ices, even  at  higher  costs,  would  save  bil- 
lions and  achieve  "trigger  readiness,"  which 
is  the  readiness  our  fighting  forces  need  in 
order  to  win  and  survive. '• 

OUR  DEFEltSE  BASE 

The  future  of  American  shipbuilding,  of 
the  American  merchant  fleet,  and  of  the 
American  shipyard  defense  mobilization 
base  cannot  surpass  ten  more  years  if  the 
present  U.S.  maritime  policy  is  not  restruc- 
tured to  benefit  these  United  States. 

According  to  Edward  J.  Campbell,  Chair- 
man of  the  Shipbuilders  Council  of  America 
and  President  and  C.E.O.  of  Newport  News 
Shipbuilding,  "it  would  be  encouraging  to 
be  able  to  report  that  the  Administration's 
'policy,'  announced  in  1982,  will  assure  the 
resurrection  of  our  merchant  fleet.  It  wiU 
not!  Not  a  single  merchant  vessel  will  be 
constructed  or  converted  in  U.S.  shipyards 
as  a  result  of  this  policy.  In  fact,  it  will  in- 
stead encourage  U.S.  shipowners  to  use 
their  profits  to  finance  construction  or  ac- 
quisition of  foreign-built  ships."  " 

Furthermore,  in  order  to  ensure  the  de- 
fense of  the  United  States,  the  Defense  De- 
partment should  restrict  Its  sources  of  weap- 
ons systems  to  American  firms.  Our  defense 
cannot  be  dependent  on  a  foreign  mobiliza- 
tion base.  Our  friend  or  ally  today  could 
plead  neutrality  or  side  with  our  enemy  in 
time  of  war. 

Our  industrial  defense  mobilization  base  Is 
thin  and  weak.  Our  Defense  Department 
does  not  maintain  the  following  essentials: 

(a)  Lower  tier  defense  suppliers  for  critical 
parts  and  material 

(b)  A  skilled  labor  base 

(c)  An  advance  production  base 

(d)  An  exotic  raw  material  supply  base 
There  is  an  urgent  requirement  to  correct 

these  problems  and  deficiencies  by  forcing 
changes  Into  our  defense  programs.  The 
onus  for  this  change  is  on  the  Administra- 
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tlon,  and  it  must  be  supported  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

PERSOlfKEL  AND  PENSIONS 

The  issue  of  personnel  costs  also  comes  to 
the  fore  when  defense  priorities  come  under 
hard  scrutiny.  The  need  for  adequate  man- 
power at  affordable  costs  is  an  extremely 
sensitive  national  question.  The  military 
draft  gave  way  to  the  all-volimteer  Army  in 
1972— part  of  the  bitter  legacy  of  the  Viet- 
nam experience.  Since  then,  the  all-volun- 
teer concept  has  received  mixed  reviews. 
Yet  it  is  the  extent  of  U.S.  mUitary  commit- 
ments, rather  than  the  quality  of  the  troops 
attracted  to  military  service,  that  poses  the 
future  chaUenge.  Of  the  2.1  million  Ameri- 
cans in  uniform,  some  528,000  are  serving  in 
129  countries  and  aboard  ship.  Over  the 
next  five  years  the  armed  services  plan  to 
increase  active  duty  forces  by  9-10  per- 
cent.«» 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  estimated  that 
number  of  18-year-old  American  males  will 
fall  from  2.2  million  to  1.7  million  by  1990. 
Higher  manpower  requirements  and  a  small- 
er pool  to  draw  on  will  make  recruiting  far 
more  difficult.  Nineteen  eighty-two  was  the 
best  recruiting  year  ever  for  the  services, 
due  to  economic  recession  and  substantial 
increases  in  military  pay  and  benefits  en- 
acted in  1980  and  1981.  But  continual  in- 
creases to  attract  personnel  will  be  difficult 
to  justify.  Miliary  pay  became  competitive 
with  the  private  sector  in  1972  and  since 
then  has  exceeded  it  in  many  areas.  The 
question  of  whether  the  nation  will  be 
forced  to  return  to  the  draft  Is  one  that  is 
destined  to  arise  again.  It  is  an  extremely 
complex  question,  involving  economic  as 
well  as  mUitary  considerations.  The  drafting 
of  young  men  into  the  military  imposes  an 
economic  cost,  in  that  their  economic  pro- 
ductivity is  lost  to  the  nation  while  they 
serve.  Still,  the  USIC  believes  that  national 
security  considerations  should  take  prece- 
dence. 

However,  there  is  no  question  but  that 
one  benefit  of  military  services— the  mili- 
tary pension  system— must  be  reformed. 
Some  55  percent  of  the  military  payroll,  or 
$16  billion  in  fiscal  year  1983  "  is  devoted  to 
pensions.  There  are  a  host  of  costs,  in  terms 
of  both  economics  and  military  readiness, 
associated  with  this  overgenerous  system. 
The  attractiveness  of  the  pension  system 
encourages  skilled  military  personnel  to 
leave  the  service  when  they  are  most  valua- 
ble, to  seek  private  employment  while  eligi- 
ble for  military  retirement  pay.  The  mili- 
tary pension  program  comes  directly  out  of 
annual  appropriations  for  defense;  there  is 
no  budgeting  of  future  pensions  costs. 

The  Reagan  Administration  intends  to 
propose  limitations  on  annual  cost-of-living 
adjustments  for  retirees  whose  retirement 
pay  is  greater  than  that  of  similar  personnel 
retiring  under  other  federal  pay  scales.  In 
addition,  the  Administration  plans  to  pro- 
pose that  the  defense  budget  include  the 
cost  of  pensions  being  earned  by  personnel 
on  active  or  reserve  duty.  Currently,  the 
budget  includes  only  the  pensions  being 
paid  to  personnel  who  have  already  re- 
tired.»» 

conclusion:  RXCOmtENBATIONS  FOR  ACTION 

This  White  Paper  is  an  explanation  of  the 
beliefs  of  the  American  businessmen  who 
compose  the  United  States  Industrial  Coun- 
cil regarding  our  national  security  needs. 
The  USIC  staunchly  supports  President 
Reagan's  five-year  plan  to  increase  Ameri- 
ca's defense  capabilities.  This  White  Paper 
examines  the  state  of  our  military  prepared- 


ness, and  makes  recommendations  intended 
to  improve  it.  First  and  foremost,  it  de- 
scribes the  evolution  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
armed  forces  into  a  military  machine  that  in 
many  areas  is  now  the  equal  of  our  own,  and 
in  others  actually  outclasses  our  forces. 
Soviet  military  power  is  currently  on  display 
in  Afghanistan,  exacting  a  cruel  and  bloody 
toll  on  an  innocent  population.  However,  as 
this  White  Paper  explains,  Soviet  forces  are 
an  effective  tool  of  Soviet  policy  even  with- 
out being  used.  The  ominous  reality  of  a 
giant  war  machine  is  an  invaluable  diplo- 
matic weapon.  Soviet  bluster  and  bullying  in 
the  United  Nations  and  other  international 
forums,  and  the  Soviets'  vast  propaganda 
and  disinformation  operations  are  founded 
on  the  USSRs  power  to  wreak  destruction 
on  any  nation  on  earth— except  the  United 
States. 

The  U.S.  must  remain  the  bulwark  of  free- 
dom and  defense  against  Soviet  aggression— 
both  blatant  and  subtle.  This  White  Paper 
features  recommendations  on  how  the 
United  SUtes  can  continue  in  that  vital  mis- 
sion. These  include: 

(1)  The  U.S.  must  augment  and  Improve 
its  conventional  and  strategic  forces; 

(2)  Protect  our  sources  of  strategic  miner- 
als in  the  Third  World; 

(3)  Develop  a  non-nuclear  space  defense 
capability  as  an  eventual  alternative  to 
land-based  ICBMs; 

(4)  Institute  additional  safeguards  against 
the  transfer  of  military-applicable  technolo- 
gy and  hardware  to  the  Soviet  bloc: 

(5)  Provide  the  armed  forces  the  authority 
to  award  procurement  contracts  for  mate- 
riel and  services  to  the  best  performer, 

(6)  Restrict  critical  military  contracts  to 
U.S.  firms; 

(7)  Rebuild  our  shipyard/defense  mobili- 
zation t>ase: 

(8)  Reexamine  the  performance  of  the  all- 
volunteer  force  in  light  of  the  dwindling 
manpower  pool  and  budgetary  restraints  on 
recruiting  and  retention; 

(9)  Reform  the  military  pension  system  in 
order  to  reduce  its  cost. 

These  recommendations  are  broad.  They 
deserve  further  study.  Some  of  them  have 
already  been  considered,  and  undertaken,  by 
the  Reagan  Administration.  Others  should 
be  seriously  discussed  and  debated  by  the 
Administration  and  Congress.  Our  goal  in 
proposing  them,  however,  should  not  be 
subject  to  debate:  that  it  falls  to  the  United 
States  to  safeguard  the  liberties  and  the 
heritage  of  the  free  world.  This  is  our  re- 
sponsibility. We  cannot  ignore  it;  we  cannot 
shrink  from  it. 
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UTAH'S  "GRAND  CIRCLE  OP  THE 
SOUTHWEST"  AN  UNFORGET- 
TABLE ADVENTURE 

•  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  a  minute  to  share  with  you 
the  wonderful  opportunity  for  an  un- 
forgettable adventure  that  Utah  has 
to  offer.  I  will  not  detract  from  the 
"Greatest  Snow  on  Earth"  offered  by 
the  Wasatch  Mountains  in  Utah  or 
the  other  wonderful  opportunities 
there,  but  that  is  only  the  tip  of  the 
adventure  iceberg. 

This  last  year  I  was  presented  with  a 
serious  problem  in  the  southern  part 
of  my  State.  The  road  from  southern 
Utah  to  the  north  rim  of  the  Grand 
Canyon  was  not  scheduled  to  open 
until  July  1.  I  investigated,  and  we  got 
the  road  open  by  Memorial  Day.  In 
the  course  of  this  investigation  I 
found  disappointed  visitors  from  41 
States  and  13  foreign  countries  who 
had  come  to  see  this  great  wonder  of 
the  world  and  were  prevented  from 
doing  so.  But  I  found  much,  much 
more;  and  I  have  worked  to  be  certain 
that  the  wonderful  adventure  of  a  life- 
time to  be  found  in  southern  Utah  can 
be  better  understood  and  enjoyed  by 
more  citizens  of  our  country  and, 
indeed,  the  world.  On  this  900-mile 
circle,  referred  to  as  the  "Grand  Circle 
of  the  Southwest,"  can  be  found  7  na- 
tional parks— approximately  20  per- 
cent of  all  national  parks— including 
the  Grand  Canyon  in  Arizona,  6  na- 
tional monuments,  1  national  recre- 
ational area.  19  State  parks,  and  1 
tribal  park  and  historical  monument. 

All  of  these  natural  wonders  can  be 
visited  in  the  comfort  and  convenience 
of  your  own  car  on  self-guided  tours 
or,  if  you  wish,  in  motor  coaches,  on 
modem  paved  highways— an  adven- 
ture unmatched  anywhere  in  the 
world. 

While,  naturally,  I  would  suggest 
that  you  come  to  Salt  Lake  City  to 


start  your  adventure,  you  can  Join  the 
grand  circle  of  the  Southwest  from 
any  of  five  major  U.S.  highways  or 
from  the  Interstate  System  along  its 
route.  Las  Vegas,  Phoenix,  and  Denver 
are  all  portal  cities.  The  entire  grand 
circle  of  the  Southwest  is  designed  to 
be  covered  in  as  little  as  7  days  or  you 
can  take  as  long  as  you  wish.  Several 
days  could  easily  and  enjoyably  be 
spent  at  each  of  the  areas  described. 

The  Grand  Canyon  needs  no  intro- 
duction. Internationally  and  national- 
ly it  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  won- 
ders of  the  world.  To  those  who  wish, 
they  may  ride  the  raging  Colorado 
River  on  an  unforgettable  raft  trip  or 
ride  to  the  bottom  of  the  canyon  on 
mules.  Of  course,  part  of  this  grand 
adventure  can  be  a  flight  by  a  fixed- 
wing  aircraft  or  by  helicopters  over 
and  through  the  Grand  Canyon;  The 
Grand  Canyon  alone  is  an  adventure 
in  and  of  itself —an  adventure  never  to 
be  forgotten. 

Lake  Powell,  featured  on  the  cover 
of  United  Airlines  March  issue  of 
United  Magazine,  has  more  shoreline 
than  the  United  States  has  on  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean.  It  is.  In  reality,  another 
spectacular  "Grand  Canyon."  coupled 
with  a  different  perspective  and  with 
the  added  dimension  of  water  and 
water  experiences.  Houseboats.  Swim- 
ming and  water  sports  in  the  shadow 
of  spectacular  beauty.  Again,  an  ad- 
venture in  and  of  itself.  An  adventure 
never  to  be  forgotten. 

Navajo  National  Monument. 

Monument  Valley. 

Valley  of  the  Gods. 

Hovenweep  National  Monument. 

Natural  Bridges  Monument. 

News  Paper  Rock  Historical  Monu- 
ment. 

Canyonlands  National  Park. 

Dead  Horse  Point  State  Park. 

Arches  National  Park. 

Goblin  Valley  State  Reserve. 

Capitol  Reef  National  Park. 

Bryce  Canyon  National  Park. 

Cedar  Breaks  National  Monument. 

Zion  National  Park. 

Glen  Canyon  National  Recreation 
Area. 

Rainbow  Bridge  National  Monu- 
ment, and  more. 

Volumes  can,  and  have  been,  written 
about  the  awe-inspiring  beauty  and 
unforgettable  adventure  to  be  realized 
at  each  of  these  fascinating  sites. 

You  will  also  find  on  your  adventure 
around  the  grand  circle  of  the  South- 
west modem  motels,  restaurants,  and 
other  facilities  with  folks  eager  to  help 
you.  Or  you  may  wish  to  camp  at 
many  of  the  improved  or  wilderness 
sites  around  the  "Circle."  Friendly 
fellow  adventurers  will  add  to  your  en- 
joyment of  these  natural  wonders. 

I  would  urge  all  Americans  and  our 
international  visitors  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  marvelous  opportimity  to 
visit  the  grand  circle  of  the  Southwest 
and  to  share  this  Joy  with  millions 


who  have  already  participated  in  this 
adventure  and  who  each  year  come 
back  for  more.* 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hecht).  Is  there  further  morning  busi- 
ness? If  not,  morning  business  is 
closed. 


INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  AND 
INVESTMENT  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S. 
144,  which  the  clerk  will  state  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  144)  to  insure  the  continued  ex- 
pansion of  reciprocal  market  opportunities 
in  trade,  trade  in  services,  and  investment 
for  the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  523 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  pending  ques- 
tion is  amendment  No.  522  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Kasten). 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
have  recognition  for  a  moment,  for  a 
variety  of  reasons  that  I  have  dis- 
cussed with  the  distinguished  author 
of  the  pending  question  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee  and 
now  briefly  with  the  minority  leader, 
in  a  moment.  I  am  going  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin for  two  purposes:  one,  to  offer  a 
cloture  motion  against  further  debate 
on  the  amendment  and,  second,  so 
that  he  may  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
add  cosponsors  to  his  amendment. 

After  that  is  done,  Mr.  President,  it 
is  my  Intention  to  ask  the  Senate  im- 
mediately to  go  into  a  further  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business. 

So  that  Senators  who  are  not  in  the 
Chamber  will  fully  imderstand  what  Is 
going  on  and  so  everyone  is  aware  of 
the  circumstances,  there  is  consider- 
able maneuvering  going  on  now  in  re- 
spect to  the  amendment,  possible 
modifications  of  the  amendment,  pos- 
sible amendments  to  the  amendment, 
and  the  like. 

The  course  of  action  that  I  have  just 
outlined  will  permit  the  filing  of  the 
cloture  motion  and  the  adding  of  co- 
sponsors  but  no  further  action  of  any 
sort  wiU  be  taken  on  the  amendment 
until  Monday. 

On  Monday,  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  will  recur  as 
the  pending  question  before  the 
Senate  when  we  resume  consideration 
of  this  matter. 

That  is  my  purpose.  Mr.  I*resident. 
and  now  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 


Wisconsin  for  the  two  purposes  Just 
described.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader  for  yielding. 

Mr.  President,  first  of  all.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
additional  Senators  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  my  amendment:  Senator 
McCltihe,  Senator  Tower,  Senator 
Stmms,  Senator  Proxmirx.  Senator 
Kassebatjm,  Senator  Hawkins,  Sena- 
tor HtJDDLESTON,  Seiuitor  Jepsen,  Sena- 
tor TsoHGAS,  Senator  Cochran,  Sena- 
tor Stewwis.  Senator  Johnston.  Sena- 
tor Wilson.  Senator  Pressler.  Sena- 
tor Warner.  Senator  Quayle.  Senator 
ZoRiNSKY,  Senator  Percy.  Senator 
Mitchell,  Senator  Thtjhmond,  Sena- 
tor Moynihan,  and  Senator  Hatch. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
list  would  be  added  then  to  the  21  co- 
sponsors  that  have  been  previously 
listed  who  are  as  follows:  Senator 
Helms.  Senator  Boren.  Senator 
Heflin.  Senator  Mattingly,  Senator 
Randolph,  Senator  East,  Senator 
Glenn.  Senator  Ford,  Senator  Nunn, 
Senator  Denton,  Senator  Nickles, 
Senator  Baucus,  Senator  Hollings. 
Senator  Murkowski,  Senator  Hum- 
phrey, Senator  DeConcini,  Senator 
ExoN,  Senator  Melcher.  Senator 
D'Amato,  Senator  Phyor.  and  Senator 

GOLDWATER. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  t>e 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment. I  previously  Introduced  legisla- 
tion to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
amendment.  And  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  my  name  he  added  as  one 
of  those  on  the  cloture  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CLOTURE  MOTION 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
a  cloture  motion  to  the  desk  and  ask 

that  it  be  stated.  

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

cloture  motion  having  been  presented 

under  rule  XXII,  the  Chair  directs  the 

clerk  to  read  the  motion. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Cloture  Motion 
We,  the  undersigned  Senators,  in  accord- 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  upon  the 
Kasten  amendment  No.  522  to  S.  144. 

Bob  Kasten,  WUliam  Proxmire,  Paula 
Hawkins,  David  L.  Boren.  John  P. 
Kast,  Jesse  Helms,  WendeU  H.  Ford. 
Walter  D.  Huddleston,  Steven  D. 
S}rmms,  J.  Bennett  Johnston,  Ernest 
P.  Hollings.  Joiin  Melcher.  Nancy 
Landon  Kassebaum,  David  H.  Pryor, 
Orrin  G.  Hatch,  Don  Nickles,  J.  James 
Exon,  Jeremiah  Denton,  Jennings 
Randolph,  Thad  Cochran  and  Mr. 
Byrd. 
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Mr.  BAKER.  Hi.  President,  the 
effect  of  this  motion,  of  course,  will  be 
to  produce  the  vote  1  hour  &fter  we 
convene  on  Tuesday  next  after  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  quorum  unless  that 
time  is  changed  by  unanimous  con- 
sent. 

Between  now  and  Tuesday,  I  will  ex- 
plore with  the  minority  leader  and 
other  Senators  whether  we  should 
assign  a  different  time  for  that  vote 
and.  of  course,  with  the  author  of  the 
amendment  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee. 

But  as  of  this  time,  it  will  occur  1 
hour  after  the  Senate  convenes  on 
Tuesday. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
further  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  to  extend 
not  past  the  hour  of  3  p.m.,  in  which 
Senators  may  speak  for  not  more  than 
5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
now  in  morning  business,  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Very  weU. 

Senators  should  know  there  will  be 
no  votes  today  and  this  matter  will  not 
recur  as  the  pending  business  today. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  a  couple  of  items  that  appear  to  be 
cleared  for  action  by  unanimous  con- 
sent on  my  calendar.  May  I  inquire  of 
the  minority  leader  if  he  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  proceed  to  consideration  of 
Calendar  Order  Nos.  88  and  89  at  this 
time? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  I  am  pleased  to  state  that  Sen- 
ators on  this  side  of  the  aisle  have 
cleared  these  two  items  for  action. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


OBLIGATIONS  OF  THE  GOVERN- 
MENT OF  THE  SOVIET  UNION 
WITH  RESPECT  TO  HUMAN 
RIGHTS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  at 
this  time  Calendar  Order  No.  88  (S. 
Con.  Res.  11). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  resolution  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  11) 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  con- 
cerning the  obligations  of  the  Ckivemment 
of  the  Soviet  Union  under  international  law 
with  respect  to  human  rights. 

Mr.  PE31CY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 


Concurrent  Resolution  11,  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  the  resolu- 
tion as  well.  This  resolution  urges  the 
President  to  take  every  opportunity  to 
raise  the  plight  of  Soviet  Jewry  with 
Soviet  officials.  At  a  time  when  the 
emigration  of  Soviet  Jews  has  been  se- 
verely restricted  by  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment, it  is  vital  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment—through the  executive  and  leg- 
islative branches— keep  attention  on 
the  issue.  Our  concern  for  Soviet  Jews 
and  for  their  right  to  emigrate  is  un- 
yielding. 

Recently,  members  of  our  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  staff  were  in  the 
Soviet  Union  to  help  prepare  for  hear- 
ings on  Soviet-American  relations 
which  the  committee  will  hold  this 
year.  In  Moscow,  they  visited  a  Jewish 
family  who  have  been  denied  emigra- 
tion for  many  years,  and  in  Leningrad, 
they  visited  the  Synagogue  and  talked 
with  some  of  the  congregants.  Just 
yesterday,  we  received  two  large  pack- 
ages of  matzoh  which  had  been  given 
to  the  staff  members  by  the  congre- 
gants in  appreciation  of  our  strong 
support  for  Jewish  cultural  and  reli- 
gious rights  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
for  the  right  of  free  emigration. 

In  the  United  States,  many  groups 
work  diligently  and  well  to  achieve 
better  treatment  of,  and  free  emigra- 
tion for,  Soviet  Jews.  Among  them  are 
the  National  Conference  on  Soviet 
Jewry,  the  Union  of  Councils  for 
Soviet  Jews,  the  Student  Struggle  for 
Soviet  Jewry,  Chicago  Action  for 
Soviet  Jewry,  the  Chicago  Conference 
on  Soviet  Jewry,  and  many  others,  all 
of  which  deserve  our  commendation 
on  this  occasion.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  11)  was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  concurrent  resolution,  with  its 
preamble,  is  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  11 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  is  pursuing  a  policy  of  virtually  clos- 
ing its  borders  to  Jewish  emigration,  as  evi- 
denced by  declining  emigration  levels  which 
for  1982  were  the  lowest  since  1970,  with 
only  two  thousands  six  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight  Soviet  Jews  allowed  to  emigrate; 

Whereas  this  policy  has  left  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  people  seeking  to  emigrate  from 
the  Soviet  Union  with  little  hope  of  being 
granted  permission  to  emigrate  in  the  fore- 
seeable future; 

Whereas  there  are  several  hundred  long- 
term  "refusenllts",  including  many  children, 
who  applied  to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet 
Union  between  1970  and  1976  and  have  been 
waiting  for  permission  to  emigrate  since 
that  time: 

Whereas  those  who  have  been  denied  emi- 
gration rights,  especially  the  long-term  "re- 
fuseniks",  are  often  subjected  to  a  life  as  in- 
ternal refugees  in  the  Soviet  Union,  result- 
ing in  loss  of  jobs,  loss  of  membership  in  im- 
portant social  and  professional  organiza- 
tions, revocation,  of  academic  degrees,  sur- 


veillance and  arbitrary  assault,  and  other 
forms  of  harassment  of  social  isolation; 

Whereas  these  Individuals  also  suffer 
physical,  emotional,  and  psychological  prob- 
lems which  result  from  social  isolation; 

Whereas  these  individuals  are  also  denied 
the  right  to  cultural  expression,  evidenced 
by  the  breaking  up  of  cultural  seminars  and 
Hebrew  classes  and  harassment  by  Soviet 
officials  of  those  individuals  participating  in 
those  forms  of  cultural  expression: 

Whereas  these  individuals  are  subjected 
to  arbitrary  arrest,  imprisonment,  and  inter- 
nal exile,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Jewish 
"Prisoners  of  Conscience"  currently  serving 
sentences  in  the  Soviet  Union: 

Whereas  it  is  the  stated  policy  of  United 
SUtes  law.  including  section  502B(aKl)  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  and  sec- 
tion 402  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  that 
human  rights  considerations  are  a  vital  ele- 
ment of  United  States  foreign  policy:  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  by  arbitrarily  denying  its  citizens  the 
right  to  emigrate  and  the  right  to  religious 
and  cultural  expression,  and  by  harassing 
members  of  a  specific  ethnic  group,  is  violat- 
ing the  norms  of  International  law  as  set 
forth  in  agreements  and  declarations  such 
as  the  Final  Act  of  the  Conference  on  Secu- 
rity and  Cooperation  in  Europe,  (hereafter 
in  this  concurrent  resolution  referred  to  as 
the  "Helsinki  Final  Act"),  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Himian  Rights,  the  Interna- 
tional Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political 
Rights,  the  International  Covenant  on  Eco- 
nomic, Social  and  Cultural  Rights,  the 
International  Labor  Organization  Conven- 
tion Concerning  Employment  Policy,  and 
the  UNESCO  Convention  Against  Discrimi- 
nation in  Education:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  Houae  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that— 

(1)  the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union 
should  fulfill  obligations  undertaken  in  the 
Helsinki  Final  Act.  the  Universal  E>eclara- 
tion  of  Human  Rights,  and  other  interna- 
tional agreements  relating  to  human  rights, 
by  pursuing  a  more  humane  emigration 
policy  and  ceasing  harassment  of  Jews  and 
others  seeking  to  emigrate: 

(2)  the  fulfillment  by  the  Government  of 
the  Soviet  Union  of  its  obligations  with  re- 
spect to  internationally  recognized  emigra- 
tion rights  would  significantly  prkmote  im- 
proved relations  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union: 

(3)  the  President  or  his  representatives 
should  cjnvex  to  the  Goverjment  of  the 
Soviet  Union  the  concerns  of  the  Congress 
expressed  in  this  cnncurrent  resolution  at 
every  appropriate  opportunity,  including— 

(A)  at  such  time  as  agreements  are  negoti- 
ated between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  areas  of  trade,  com- 
merce, including  grain  sales,  and  science  and 
technology  exchange:  and 

(B)  at  such  time  as  the  President  or  his 
representatives  meet  with  leaders  of  the 
Soviet  Union  concerning  other  aspects  of  re- 
lations between  the  two  countries;  and 

(4)  the  President  or  his  representatives 
should  also  convey  these  concerns  of  the 
Congress  to  the  governments  of  allies  of  the 
United  States  and  urge  the  cooperation  of 
those  governments  in  efforts  to  promote 
emigration  from  the  Soviet.  Union. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion to  the  President  with  the  request  that 
he  transmit  such  copy  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


THE  150TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  OPENING  OF  DIPLOMATIC 
RELATIONS  BETWEEN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  AND  THAI- 
LAND 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate 
Calendar  Order  No.  89  (S.  Con.  Res. 
19). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  stated  by 
title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  19) 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  on  the 
occasion  of  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  an- 
niversary of  the  opening  of  diplomatic  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  Thai- 
land. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  Senate  considers  a  resolution. 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  19,  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  on 
the  occasion  of  the  150th  anniversary 
of  the  opening  of  diplomatic  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Thai- 
land. The  resolution  has  a  distin- 
guished bipartisan  group  of  cosponsors 
and  was  reported  favorably  by  the 
Foreign  Relations  Conunittee. 

It  is  fitting  that  the  Congress  ac- 
knowledge our  close  friendly  relations 
with  this  Southeast  Asian  ally,  par- 
ticularly at  this  time  of  crisis  caused 
by  Vietnam's  aggressive  attaclcs 
against  civilian  refugees  along  the 
Thai-Kampuchean  border,  and  its 
armed  incursions  into  Thai  territory. 

At  the  same  time,  Thailand  and  the 
other  members  of  the  Association  of 
Southeast  Asian  Nations  (ASEAN) 
face  a  new  danger  from  a  different 
quarter.  Press  reports  of  the  recent 
tour  of  the  region  by  a  Soviet  vice  for- 
eign minister  have  disclosed  that  the 
U.S.S.R.  envoy  warned  Thailand  and 
other  ASEAN  states  that  if  they  do 
not  change  their  policy  toward  Viet- 
nam and  recognize  the  Vietnamese 
domination  of  Kampuchea,  Vietnam 
would  retaliate  by  fostering  armed  in- 
surgencies throughout  the  region. 

Thailand  and  the  other  ASEAN 
members  have  spoken  out  strongly 
against  Vietnam's  attack  along  the 
Thai-Kampuchean  border,  and  the 
Soviet  diplomat's  remarks  have  been 
sharply  repudiated  by  Government 
and  press  comment  in  Bangkok  and 
throughout  the  region. 

While  joining  in  condemning  the  Vi- 
etnamese and  Soviet  provocations,  I 
ask  my  colleagues  to  be  aware  of  the 
tragic  human  dimension  of  this  con- 
flict—innocent Kampuchean  refugees 


have  borne  the  brunt  of  the  Vietnam- 
ese military  attacks.  I  applaud  the 
prompt  efforts  by  the  Royal  Thai 
Government,  the  Thai  people,  and 
international  organizations  to  render 
humanitarian  assistance  to  the  imfor- 
tunate  victims,  and  I  commend  our 
own  Government  for  moving  quicldy 
to  provide  needed  humanitarian  assist- 
ance, as  well  as  military  support  for 
our  ally  in  need. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  19)  was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  concurrent  resolution,  with  its 
preamble,  is  as  follows: 

S.  Com.  Rzs.  19 

Whereas  March  20.  1983,  marks  the  one 
hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Amity  and  Com- 
merce between  the  United  States  and  the 
Kingdom  of  Thailand,  formerly  named 
Siam; 

Whereas  this  treaty  marked  the  opening 
of  formal  diplomatic  relations  between  the 
two  countries  and  was  the  first  treaty  con- 
cluded between  the  United  SUtes  and  an 
Asian  nation; 

Whereas  the  United  States  and  Thailand, 
during  the  past  one  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
have  developed  a  close,  friendly,  and  cooper- 
ative relationship  to  the  benefit  of  their  na- 
tions and  peoples;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  the  people  of  Thailand  share  a  strong 
and  abiding  attachment  to  the  ideals  of  in- 
dividual freedom  and  national  independ- 
ence: Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  the  Congress 
hereby  recognizes  the  one  hundred  and  fifti- 
eth anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  re- 
lations between  the  United  States  and  Thai- 
land. 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  extends  warm  con- 
gratulations to  His  Majesty  the  King  of 
Thailand  and  to  the  Thai  people  on  this  his- 
toric occasion,  together  with  the  best  wishes 
for  long  continuation  of  the  warm  and  cor- 
dial relations  which  bind  our  two  peoples. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion to  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes 
with  the  request  that  the  President  trans- 
mit such  copy  to  the  Goverrunent  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Thailand. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


JOINT  REFERRAL  OF  SENATE 
RESOLUTION  95 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
two  requests  that  appear  to  be  cleared 
by  the  minority  leader  and  other  Sen- 
ators. Let  me  state  them  now  for  his 
consideration. 

First,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Senate  Resolution 
95,  a  resolution  which  expresses  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  President 
should  initiate  negotiations  on  a  new 
long-term  agreement  on  agricultural 
trade  with  the  Soviet  Union,  be  jointly 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 
and  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 


JEWISH  HERITAGE  WEEK 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  have  one  other 
matter,  Mr.  President. 

I  say  to  the  minority  leader  that  I 
have  here  a  clearance  on  our  side  to 
consider  House  Joint  Resolution  80, 
which  I  believe  is  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  Jewish 
Heritage  Week.  I  would  propose  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  that  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the 
matter  has  likewise  been  cleared  on 
this  side. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  80,  a  resolu- 
tion designating  April  17  through 
April  24,  1983,  as  "Jewish  Heritage 
Week,"  which  is  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  joint  resolution  (HJ.  Res.  80)  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  issue  a 
proclamation  designating  April  17  through 
April  24,  1983  as  Jewish  Heritage  Week. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  80)  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
joint  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
13,  1983,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  79,  a 
similar  resolution,  was  passed,  I  be- 
lieve, by  the  Senate.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  that  action  by  the  Senate 
on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  79  be  viti- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  79  be  indefinitely  post- 
poned.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MARJORIE  GUTHRIE 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  with  great  sadness  that  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  a  fine 
lady  and  a  wonderful  hiunan  being, 
Marjorie  Guthrie,  who  died  of  cancer 
on  March  13,  1983.  I  am  proud— and 
very  fortunate— to  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  know  Marjorie  Guthrie, 
and  to  experience  first-hand  her  kind- 
ness, her  bravery,  and  her  compassion- 
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ate  dedication  to  improving  the  lives 
of  people. 

Prom  1967— the  year  Huntington's 
disease  tools  the  life  of  her  husband 
Woody  Guthrie— until  her  final  days, 
Marjorie  Guthrie  dedicated  her  life  to 
creating  a  public  awareness  of  this  he- 
reditary, debilitating  neurological  dis- 
order. She  founded  and  for  15  years  di- 
rected the  Committee  to  Combat  Hun- 
tington's Disease,  a  group  dedicated  to 
promoting  research  on  the  disease,  as- 
sisting families  afflicted  by  Hunting- 
ton's chorea,  and  promoting  an  under- 
standing of  the  disease  worldwide.  She 
traveled  across  the  globe  to  meet  with 
international  health  professionals 
while  she  served  as  chairperson  of  the 
Congressional  Commission  for  Control 
of  Huntington's  Disease  and  its  Conse- 
quences. She  was  a  member  of  the 
World  Federation  of  Neurology  Com- 
mission on  Huntington's  Chorea,  the 
Society  for  Neurosciences,  the  Nation- 
al Organization  for  Rare  Disorders, 
the  New  York  State  Conunission  on 
Health  Education  and  Illness  Preven- 
tion, the  Advisory  Council  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  General  Medical 
Science,  and  the  National  Committee 
for  Research  in  Neurologic  and  Com- 
municative Disorders. 

Marjorie  Guthrie  was  a  gutsy,  deter- 
mined person  who  fought  the  battle 
against  Himtington's  disease  across 
the  coimtry.  Nearly  a  fourth  of  her 
lifetime  was  dedicated  to  leading  the 
crusade  against  all  genetic  diseases, 
and  for  an  overall  improvement  in  our 
Nation's  health. 

I  cannot  say  enough  about  the  cour- 
age and  selfless  dedication  of  this  re- 
markable human  being.  I  was  fortu- 
nate to  have  known  Marjorie  Guthrie, 
and  we  were  all  fortunate  that  she  was 
with  us  for  67  years.  It  is  an  honor  for 
me  to  bring  her  achievements  and  the 
beauty  of  her  life  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mattinglt).  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorvun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


I  further  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  during  the  adjournment  of  the 
Senate  until  Monday,  April  18,  the 
Vice  President  and  the  President  pro 
tempore  be  authorized  to  sign  duly  en- 
rolled bills.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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AUTHORITY  FOR  CERTAIN 
ACTION  DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  It  appears  that  the 
Senate  will  go  out  shortly,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  be  authorized  to  receive 
messages  from  the  President  and  the 
House  during  the  adjournment  of  the 
Senate  until  Monday,  April  18,  and 
that  such  messages  be  appropriately 
referred. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  say  to 
the  minority  leader  that  there  are 
three  items  on  today's  Executive  Cal- 
endar that  appear  to  be  cleared  for 
action  by  unanimous  consent.  I  refer 
to  the  three  nominations  under  "New 
Reports,"  being  Calendar  Nos.  70,  71. 
and  72. 

I  wonder  whether  the  minority 
leader  is  prepared  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  all  or  any  of  those 
matters. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  three 
calendar  orders  referred  to  by  the  ma- 
jority leader  have  been  cleared  on  this 
side.         

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  that.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  go  into  executive  session  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  three  nomi- 
nations so  identified,  which  are  as  fol- 
lows: Office  of  the  U.S.  Trade  Repre- 
sentative, Robert  Emmet  Lighthizer, 
of  Maryland,  to  be  a  Deputy  U.S. 
Trade  Representative;  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,  Patricia  Diaz  Dennis, 
of  California,  to  be  a  member  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board;  and 
National  Science  Foundation,  Edward 
A.  Knapp,  of  New  Mexico,  to  be  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  ex- 
ecutive business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nominations  will  be  stated. 


OFFICE  OF  THE  U.S.  TRADE 
REPRESENTATIVE 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  nomination  of  Robert  Emmet 
Lighthizer,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a 
Deputy  U.S.  Trade  Representative, 
with  the  rank  of  Ambassador. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure— but  also  with  some 
regret— that  I  report  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Finance  that 
the  Senate  confirm  the  nomination  of 
Robert  E.  Lighthizer  to  be  Deputy 
U.S.  Trade  Representative. 

Most  Senators  know  Bob  well  from 
his  service  these  past  4  years  first  as 
minority  staff  director,  and  then  as 
chief  counsel  and  staff  director  of  the 
Finance  Committee.  Under  his  stew- 
ardship, the  staff  has  provided  superb 
service  to  not  only  committee  mem- 
bers, but  to  all  members  of  the  Senate. 
The  Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1979, 
the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of 


1981.  and  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal 
Responsibility  Act  of  1982  are  but 
three  examples  of  the  major  efforts 
undertaken  by  the  committee  during 
Bob's  tenure.  The  successful  comple- 
tion of  work  on  these  programs  is  due 
in  no  small  part  to  Bob's  yeoman  ef- 
forts. 

Last  E>ecember.  Congress  authorized 
the  U.S.  Trade  Representative's  Office 
to  create  a  third  deputy's  position. 
Members  of  our  committee  and  others 
were  particularly  concerned  that  agri- 
cultural trade  matters  be  given  higher 
priority  in  the  formulation  of  trade 
policy.  I  am  pleased  that  these  matters 
will  be  reflected  in  Bob's  new  duties. 
His  experience  here  will  provide  a 
strong  voice  in  the  executive  branch  to 
represent  well  congressional  and  pri- 
vate sector  interests  in  trade  policy- 
making, particularly  in  the  agricultur- 
al area. 

Thus,  although  I  personally  regret 
Bob's  departure  and  also  the  Senate's 
loss  of  his  talent,  I  can  only  be  pleased 
that  he  will  remain  in  Government 
service  and  put  his  wealth  of  experi- 
ence and  commonsense  to  use  in  a  crit- 
ical area.  I  know  that  members  will 
join  me  in  wishing  Bob  well  and  every 
success  in  his  new  responsibilities. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
Senator  Dole— and  I  am  sure  every 
other  Senator— in  expressing  our 
regret  that  Bob  Lighthizer  is  leaving 
the  service  of  the  Senate. 

He  has  served  well  as  the  chief  coun- 
sel and  staff  director  of  the  Finance 
Committee  and  prior  to  that  as  minor- 
ity counsel  for  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee. 

Bob  Lighthizer  is  one  of  those  bright 
young  men  who  made  the  Senate  func- 
tion, and  I  am  sure  he  will  bring  the 
same  talents  to  the  Office  of  the  Spe- 
cial Trade  Representatives. 

I  wish  him  well  In  his  new  endeavor. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Lighthizer  is  a 
citizen  of  the  Free  State  of  Maryland. 
We  are  extremely  proud  of  him.  and  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Maryland. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


NATIONAL  LABOR  RELATIONS 
BOARD 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Patricia  Diaz  Dennis,  of  Cali- 
fornia, to  be  a  member  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ments  and  the  Introduction  of  bills, 
resolutions,  petitions,  memorials,  and 

so  forth.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL  SCIENCE 
FOUNDATION 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Edward  A.  Knapp.  of  New 
Mexico,  to  be  Director  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confir- 
mation of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  further  business  to  transact.  I  will 
inquire  of  the  minority  leader  if  there 
is  anything  further  to  do. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  one  of  my 
staff  members  is  checking  out  a 
matter  and  I  will  respond  shortly. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Very  well. 

Then,  Mr.  President,  in  the  mean- 
time, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quonmi.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


JOSEPH  SHERICK  NOMINA-nON 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  March  17.  1983.  relating 
to  the  referral  of  the  nomination  of 
Joseph  Sherick  to  be  Inspector  Gener- 
al of  the  Department  of  Defense  t>e 
modified  to  provide  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
the  nomination  on  April  26.  1983.  if 
the  nomination  has  not  been  reported 
to  the  Senate  by  the  Governmental 
Affairs  Committee  by  that  date. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
return  to  the  consideration  of  legisla- 
tive business.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECORD  TO 
REMAIN  OPEN  TODAY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Record  of 
today's  proceedings  be  held  open  until 
3  p.m.  today  for  the  insertion  of  state- 


international  trade  and 
investment  act 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  today 
we  are  considering  the  International 
Trade  and  Investment  Act  of  1983. 
This  bill  seeks  to  establish  reciprocity 
in  the  trade  relationships  between  the 
United  States  and  other  nations.  As  a 
long-time  supporter  of  free  trade,  I 
have  hesitated  to  support  more  Feder- 
al involvement  in  international  com- 
merce. However,  the  exclusionary 
practices,  subsidies,  and  other  tactics 
employed  by  some  of  our  trading  part- 
ners have  taken  a  heavy  toll  on  U.S. 
business.  It  has  gotten  to  the  point 
where  some  kind  of  change  is  clearly 
necessary.  I  am  all  for  free  trade  but  I 
am  not  for  unfair  trade. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  Kasten  amendment  to  S.  144  and, 
in  fact,  I  am  a  cosponsor. 

By  now  it  has  become  crystal  clear 
that  the  American  people  resent  and 
oppose  the  concept  of  tax  withholding 
on  dividend  and  interest  income. 

According  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, an  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  people  already  pay  taxes  due  on 
this  Income,  and  to  catch  a  very  small 
number  of  cheaters,  to  bring  this  com- 
pliance up  from  the  low  90's  to  the 
97.3  percent  average  compliance,  we 
would  penalize  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  honest  American  savers  and 
investors  as  well  as  Impose  excessive 
costs  on  financial  institutions. 

The  central  issue  is  not  the  banking 
lobby.  The  Issue  is  that  millions  of 
savers  and  investors  in  this  country 
consider  tax  withholding  obnoxious, 
cumbersome— in  fact.  I  have  received 
more  than  105,000  letters  »nd  post- 
cards from  lowans  objecting  to  this 
tax. 


The  writers  include  farmers,  senior 
citizens,  business  people,  consimiers, 
and  taxpayers  all  of  them.  And  they 
are  not  all  just  routine  postcards  sent 
through  the  mail.  Over  25  percent  of 
all  of  my  correspondence  has  been  in- 
dividually handwritten. 

With  expanded  reporting  in  effect, 
the  IRS  has  the  information  it  needs 
to  enforce  the  law.  All  it  has  to  do  is 
match  1099  forms  with  tax  returns. 
The  issue  of  tax  withholding  really 
boils  down  to  one  of  administrative 
convenience  for  IRS  versus  adminis- 
trative inconvenience  to  financial  in- 
stitutions and  millions  of  Americans. 
Instead  of  using  information  the  IRS 
already  has,  we  are  to  have  the  finan- 
cial institutions  collect  taxes  at  enor- 
mous cost  to  them  and  the  public. 

To  me  it  seems  more  rational  to  let 
the  tax  collectors  do  the  tax  collecting 
through  already  established  proce- 
dures instead  of  harassing  our  citizens 
and  financial  Institutions. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  reason 
to  delay  withholding  is  its  likely  effect 
on  saving  and  investment. 

Everyone  knows  that  over  the  years 
our  economy  has  suffered  from  inad- 
equate capital  formation.  The  admin- 
istration's tax  reduction  program  was 
structured  to  jncrease  saving  and  cap- 
ital formation.  But  withholding  would 
undercut  the  previous  tax  incentives. 
The  cost  to  savers  and  investors  could 
exceed  $1  billion  annually. 

The  startup  costs  imposed  on  finan- 
cial institutions  could  amount  to  $2.5 
billion,  and  annual  maintenance  about 
$1  billion  thereafter.  These  additional 
costs  will  ultimately  be  passed  on,  and 
have  a  negative  impact  on  saving  and 
investment. 

Mr.  President,  given  the  magnitude 
of  the  cost  involved,  both  economically 
and  emotionally,  we  should  stop  the 
implementation  of  this  withholding. 
We  should  support  the  Kasten  amend- 
ment and  repeal  this  legislation  and  do 
it  with  some  dispatch,  Mr.  President,  I 
support  the  amendment. 
Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 

of  a  quonun.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY. 
APRIL  18,  1983 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
conferred  with  the  minority  leader.  He 
has  indicated  he  has  no  further  busi- 
ness he  wishes  to  present  to  the 
Senate.  There  is  no  other  Senator  now 
seeking  recognition. 
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Mr.  President.  I  move  in  accordance 
with  the  order  previously  entered, 
that  the  Senate  now  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment luitil  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and,  at 
2:35  pan.,  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
Monday,  April  18. 1983,  at  12  noon. 


NOBONATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  April  15.  1983: 

OmCI  or  PEKSONlfKL  Mam AGEMXIfT 

David  H.  Martin,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Government  Ethics, 
vice  J.  Jackson  Walter,  resigned. 

In  thk  Air  Force 
The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  general  on  the  retired 
list  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  1370: 

To  be  general 

Gen.  James  R.  Allen.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR.  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  reassigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  general 

Gen.  Thomas  M.  Ryan.  Jr.,  142-20- 
5526FR.  U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  foUowing-n&med  officer  imder  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  begeneraX 

Lt.  Gen.  Andrew  P.  losue,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR. 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Maj.  Gen.  Kenneth  L.  Peek,  Jr.,  314-30- 
4967PR,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

In  thk  Army 
The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  indicated 
under   the  provisions   of  title   10.   United 
States  Code,  section  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.  Gen.  Harry  A.  Griffith,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
(age  58).  U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Maj.  Gen.  Arthur  E.  Brown,  Jr.,  424-24- 
4091.  U.S.  Army. 


IkthkNavt 
The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  indicated 
under   the  provisions   of   title    10,   United 
States  Code,  section  1370. 

To  be  vice  admiral 

Vice  Adm.  Lando  W.  Zech,  Jr..  536-16- 
2620/1110.  U.S.  Navy. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601  to  be  reassigned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  601. 

7*0  be  vice  admiral 
Vice  Adm.  William  P.  Lawrence.  410-44- 
3904/1310.  U.S.  Navy. 

In  thk  Navt 
The  following-named  temporary  captain 
of  the  U.S.  Naval  Reserve  for  permanent 
promotion  to  the  grade  of  captain.  In  the 
line,  as  Indicated,  subject  to  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

LINE 

Clarke,  Brandon  O. 

The  following-named  temporary  com- 
manders of  the  U.S.  Naval  Reserve  for  per- 
manent promotion  to  the  grade  of  com- 
mander, in  the  line  and  staff  corps,  as  indi- 
cated, subject  to  qualifications  therefor  as 
provided  by  law: 

LINE 

Husbands,  Robert  A. 
Murphy,  Thomas  A. 
Sullivan,  Timothy  B. 

mkdical  corps 
Gibbs,  Steven  C. 
Polland,  Calvin  L. 
Rabetoy,  Gary  M. 

dental  CORPS 

Brian,  John  D.,  Jr. 

The  following-named  temporary  lieuten- 
ant commanders  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  commander,  in  the  line  and  staff 
corps,  as  indicated,  subject  to  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

line 
Brown,  John  M. 
Richards,  David  S. 
Smith,  Gene  A. 

medical  corps 
Karlin.  Charles  A. 
Schwartz,  John  C,  Jr. 

JUDGE  advocate  GENERAL'S  CORPS 

Kennedy,  Mike  O. 

The  following-named  officer  of  the 
Supply  Corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  line  as  permanent  lieutenant, 
subject  to  qualifications  therefor  as  provid- 
ed by  law: 
Gangler,  Douglas  N. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  line 
of  the  U.S.  Navy,  for  appointment  in  the 
Supply  Corps,  as  permanent  lieutenant,  sub- 
ject to  qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by 
law: 


Berry,  Vance  D. 
Hickman,  Jotin  R. 
Laughlin,  Larry  M. 


McCurry.  Patrick  T. 
Workman,  Orus  B., 
Ill 


The  foUowlng-named  officers  of  the  line 
of  the  U.S.  Navy,  for  appointment  in  the 
Supply  Corps,  as  permanent  lieutenant,  sub- 
ject to  qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by 
law: 

Butrym,  Kenneth  P.    Mikula,  Kevin  E. 
Claussen,  Mark  D.        Pedrick,  Merritt  W., 
Gravely,  Harry  A.  Ill 

HUl.  Michael  U  Rakel.  Jerome  P. 

Mathews,  Peter  Wall,  Richard  A. 

The  foUowlng-named  officers  of  the  line 
of  the  U.S.  Navy,  for  appointment  in  the 
Supply  Corps,  as  permanent  lieutenant 
(junior  grade),  subject  to  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Hubbard,  Barry  D.  Schneider.  Eddy  E. 
Hurley,  James  J.  Vaughan,  David  D.        > 

Rackllffe.  John  A. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  line 
of  the  U.S.  Navy,  for  appointment  In  the 
Civil  Engineer  Corps,  as  permanent  lieuten- 
ant (Junior  grade),  subject  to  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Ashley,  Bdark  C. 
Jackson,  Gary  W. 
Matthew,  George  C.  Ill 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  line 
of  the  U.S.  Navy,  for  appointment  in  the 
Supply  Cori>s,  as  permanent  ensign,  subject 
to  qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by 
law: 
Barber,  Christopher     Smellow,  Daniel  B. 

J.  Wilson.  Mark  C. 

Garvey,  Paul  C. 
Kojm.  Leonard  R.. 

Jr. 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  after  the 
adjournment  of  the  Senate  on  April 
15,  1983,  imder  authority  of  the  order 
of  the  Senate  of  April  15.  1983: 
United  Nations— International  Atomic 
EInkrgt  Agency 

Richard  Salisbury  Wiliamson.  of  Virginia, 
to  l>e  the  Representative  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  Vienna  Office  of 
the  United  Nations  and  Deputy  Representa- 
tive of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  with 
the  rank  of  Ambassador. 
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CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  April  15,  1983: 

National  Science  Foundation 

Edward  A.  Knapp,  of  New  Mexico,  to  be 
Director  of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion for  a  term  of  6  years. 

National  Labor  Relations  Board 

Patricia  Diaz  Dennis,  of  California,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expir- 
ing August  27,  1986. 

The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate. 

OrncE  or  the  U.S.  Trade  Representative 

Robert  Emmet  Lighthlzer,  of  Maryland, 
to  be  a  Deputy  U.S.  Trade  Representative, 
with  the  rank  of  Ambassador. 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  DJ5..  offered  the  following 
prayer 

We  pray.  O  Ood.  that  against  the 
angtiish  and  tension  of  our  world  we 
will  see  the  hope  and  promise  of  Your 
love:  that  in  contrast  to  the  evil  de- 
struction of  selfishness,  we  will  know 
Your  peace;  that  in  spite  of  those  who 
do  wrong,  we  will  do  what  we  can  for 
right  and  Justice.  Empower  all  people 
by  Your  spirit,  O  Lord,  to  rise  above 
the  crude  and  crass  and  evil  of  the  day 
to  acts  of  dignity  and  noble  purpose, 
wherein  Your  will  is  known  and  Your 
grace  is  ever  apposed.  In  Your  name, 
we  pray.  Amen. 


Washuigtoh,  D.C, 

Apra  IS,  1963. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr., 
The  Speaker,  House  of  Repre*entatit>es, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  in  clause  5,  rule  III  of  the 
Rules  of  the  VS.  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Clerk  received  at  3:25  p.m.  on  Friday, 
April  15,  1983.  the  following  message  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate:  That  the 
Senate  passed  without  amendment  H.J.  Res. 
80. 
With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

Benjamin  J.  Guthrie, 
Clerfc,  House  of  Representatives. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  communication 
from  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  biUs  and 
Joint  resolutions  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  64.  An  act  to  esUblish  the  Irish  WUder- 
ness  In  Mark  Twain  National  Forest,  Mo.; 

S.  96.  An  act  to  establish  the  Lee  Metcalf 
Wilderness  and  Management  Area  in  the 
State  of  Montana,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  543.  An  act  to  designate  certain  nation- 
al forest  system  lands  in  the  SUte  of  Wyo- 
ming for  inclusion  In  the  National  Wilder- 
ness Preservation  System,  to  release  other 
forest  lands  for  multiple  use  management, 
to  withdraw  designated  wilderness  areas  in 
Wyoming  from  minerals  activity,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S.  597.  An  act  to  convey  certain  lands  to 
Show  Low,  Ariz.; 

SJ.  Res.  51.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May  21,  1983,  as  "Andrei  Sakharov  Day"; 
and 

S.J.  Res.  62.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  week  beginning 
on  May  15.  1983,  as  "National  Parkinson's 
Disease  Week." 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires 
to  announce  that  pursuant  to  clause  4 
of  rule  I,  the  Speaker  signed  the  fol- 
lowing enrolled  biUs  on  Friday.  April 
15, 1983. 

S.  89.  An  act  to  amend  the  Saccharin 
Study  and  Labeling  Act; 

S.  126.  An  act  to  remedy  alcohol  and  drug 
abuse;  and 

H.J.  Res.  80.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  April  17  through  April 
24, 1983,  as  "Jewish  Heritage  Week." 


THE  WHITE  HOUSE  IS  PLAYING 
A  MEAN  TRICK  ON  THE  UNEM- 
PLOYED    AND    HARD-HIT    COM- 
MUNITIES 
(Mr.  RATCHFORD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  an  old  trick  magicians  play 
called  "now  you  see  it,  now  you  don't." 
Now.  it  looks  like  the  White  House  is 
playing  this  trick  on  Congress. 

We  are  told  the  administration  is 
planning  to  cut  back  future  expendi- 
tures to  compensate  for  funds  appro- 
priated in  the  bipartisan  Jobs  bill  last 
month. 

Perhaps  the  administration's  sup- 
port of  the  Jobs  bill  was.  like  a  magic 
trick,  just  an  illusion.  But  the  victims 
of  this  sleight-of-hand  are  the  11  mil- 
lion unemployed  Ameri<»ns  whose  bad 
fortunes  are  not  all  going  to  change 
overnight. 

The  commitment  to  economic  devel- 
opment and  Jobs  that  began  in  the 
Jobs  bill  should  be  a  beginning,  not  an 
end.  The  White  House  is  playing  a 
mean  trick  on  the  unemployed  and 
hard-hit  communities.  Let  us  hope  the 
Congress  is  more  straight  forward 
with  the  American  people. 


CUTTING  TAXES  AND  CUTTING 
SPENDING  IS  THE  RIGHT  MED- 
ICINE 

(Mr.  SOLOMON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
last  few  months,  have  you  noticed  how 
few  liberal  Democrats  have  taken  the 
floor  to  berate  Ronald  Reagan  and 
Reaganomics? 

Six  months  ago,  you  would  have  had 
this  whole  aisle  filled  up  here,  and 
maybe  for  good  reason,  because  for 
several  months  now,  most  economic  in- 
dicators have  been  on  the  rise,  indicat- 
ing an  even  stronger  economic  recov- 
ery than  we  had  expected.  But  if  you 
watched  the  Sunday  evening  news  this 
past  week,  every  single  economic  indi- 
cator was  good  news.  Inflation  was  a 
minus;  retail  sales  were  up;  industrial 
output  was  soarinr.  auto  sales  were 
up;  housing  and  construction  was  on 
the  move;  and  Reaganomics  was  work- 
ing. This  means  that  cutting  taxes  and 
cutting  spending  was  the  right  medi- 
cine, after  all. 

But,  now  what  do  the  Democrats 
want  to  do?  Mr.  Speaker,  they  not 
only  want  to  increase  spending,  but 
they  want  to  increase  your  taxes 
again.  Wake  up,  America.  The  Demo- 
crats are  about  to  get  into  your  pock- 
ets again.  And  if  you  do  not  like  it.  let 
them  know  about  it. 


ARKANSAS  WILDERNESS  AREA 

(Mr.  BETHUNE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  my  State  are  proud  of  our 
State  motto,  "Arkansas  is  a  Natural." 

Part  of  the  reason  is  that,  back  in 
the  early  part  of  this  century.  Presi- 
dent Teddy  Roosevelt  had  the  fore- 
sight to  set  aside  two  large  tracts  of 
land,  one  known  as  the  Ouachita  Na- 
tional Forest,  and  the  other  one 
known  as  the  Ozark  National  Forest. 
And  for  that  reason,  those  lands  have 
been  protected  for  a  long  time  now.  It 
enhances  the  beauty  of  our  State.  As 
everyone  knows,  Arkansas  has  fine 
people.  We  also  have  beautiful  land. 

The  Forest  Service  has  been  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  managing 
those  national  forests  since  the  incep- 
tion and  the  set-aside  by  President 
Roosevelt.  Under  their  authority,  they 
can  permit  private  entrepreneurs  to 
come  in  and  clearcut  rather  sizable 
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portions  of  the  forest,  they  can  permit 
mining,  they  can  build  roads  through 
those  forests.  Now,  to  a  certain  extent, 
that  is  good.  It  is  good  for  the  econom- 
ic development.  But  once  that  sort  of 
thing  is  done,  you  cannot  go  back  and 
undo  it. 

Therefore,  I  believe  we  ought  to  set 
aside  a  portion  of  those  lands  as  wil- 
derness so  that  they  will  be  protected 
from  that  kind  of  development.  There- 
fore, I  am  introducing  today  a  bill 
which  will  set  aside  6  percent  of  the 
national  forest  lands  in  Arkansas,  11 
areas  all  together,  as  wilderness,  and 
they  would  be  protected  for  perpetui- 
ty. 

I  think  it  is  a  good  thing  to  do,  and  I 
think  the  people  of  our  State  will  sup- 
port it.  Additionally,  I  have  asked  the 
Forest  Service  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  withhold  any  develop- 
ment in  those  areas  until  my  other 
colleagues  in  the  Congress  from  the 
great  State  of  Arkansas  can  have  a 
chance  to  deliberate  and  reach  a  con- 
sensus on  this  issue. 


NUCLEAR  FREEZE  RESOLUTION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Levitas)  is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  again  to  address  some  of  the 
important  issues  that  have  been  raised 
during  the  discussions  that  we  have 
had  in  this  House  over  the  last  several 
weeks  with  respect  to  House  Joint 
Resolution  13,  the  so-called  nuclear 
freeze  resolution,  and  I  do  so,  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  I  feel  that  one  of  the 
most  important  things  that  has  come 
out  of  this  entire  matter  has  been  the 
ongoing  discussion  of  the  issue  which 
relates  to  the  very  survival  of  human- 
kind on  this  planet. 
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It  is  an  important  issue  that  deserves 
full,  careful,  and  thoughtful  consider- 
ation. In  that  regard  I  think  those 
people  across  this  Nation  who  have 
been  actively  involved  in  the  matter  of 
discussing  nuclear  arms  control  in  the 
context  of  the  so-called  freeze  move- 
ment, or  in  other  efforts,  deserve  a 
great  deal  of  credit  for  focusing  both 
public  and  congressional  attention  on 
this  matter.  Many  individuals  that  I 
know  personally  who  have  spoken  to 
me  or  written  to  me  about  this  matter 
are  people  for  whom  I  have  the  great- 
est respect.  They  are  good,  they  are  in- 
telligent, they  are  educated,  they  are 
informed  individuals,  and  I  think  what 
we  have  seen  is  an  outpouring  of  con- 
cern by  these  individuals  which  has 
thus  far  found  expression  only  in  the 
context  of  what  has  come  to  be  known 
as  the  nuclear  freeze  movement. 

But  the  important  thing,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, is  the  fact  that  all  sane  and  ration- 
al people,  in  this  country  and  in  the 


world,  know  several  things;  we  know 
that  we  must  take  steps  not  only  to 
deal  with  an  immediate  piece  of  legis- 
lation pending  on  the  floor  of  this 
House,  but  we  also  must  move  to  a  sit- 
uation where  the  world  will  become  a 
safer  place,  and  where  we  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  give  to  future  genera- 
tions a  world  that  is  safe  from  the 
threat  of  a  nuclear  catastrophe.  We 
have  come  to  focus  on  the  resolution 
now  pending  before  this  House,  and 
one  of  the  most  important  develop- 
ments in  this  entire  discussion  oc- 
curred on  Wednesday  of  last  week 
when  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  took  the  opening 
time  to  explain  what  he  understood 
House  Joint  Resolution  13  to  mean. 

I  think  it  is  very  interesting  that  in 
that  discussion,  which  will  form  a  por- 
tion of  the  legislative  history  of  the 
nuclear  freeze  debate,  a  great  many 
things  which  have  previously  been 
said  publicly  about  that  debate  and 
about  what  a  nuclear  freeze  really 
means  were  quite  different  from  the 
public  discussion,  particularly  within 
the  nuclear  freeze  movement. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  quotation  from 
Lewis  Carroll  by  Humpty  Dimipty. 
"  'When  I  use  a  word,'  Htmipty 
Dumpty  said  in  rather  scornful  terms, 
'it  means  just  what  I  choose  it  to 
mean,  neither  more  nor  less,'  " 

I  think  what  we  saw  develop  in  the 
discussion  of  explaining  what  a  nucle- 
ar freeze  means,  at  least  within  the 
context  of  House  Joint  Resolution  13, 
is  Humpty  Dumpty  having  decided 
that  the  words,  "nuclear  freeze,"  mean 
something  quite  different  from  what 
many  people  who  have  been  active  in 
the  nuclear  freeze  movement  might 
have  thought  they  meant. 

For  example,  and  I  think,  very  im- 
portantly—and I  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  for  recognizing 
the  importance— it  means  that  the 
freeze  discussion  would  be  resolved  in 
the  course  of  negotiations,  and  that 
those  negotiations  explicitly  involve 
an  opportunity  for  modernization  of 
nuclear  forces,  which  is  a  matter  that 
those  of  us  who  have  concerns  about  a 
freeze  without  modernization  or  move- 
ments toward  reduction  have  been 
concerned  about  for  quite  some  time. 

Now,  it  may  be  that  if  proponents  of 
a  nuclear  freeze  who  have  been  dis- 
cussing this  matter  around  the  coun- 
try were  fully  informed  and  under- 
stood what  the  redefinition  of  "freeze" 
now  means  within  the  context  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  13,  they  might 
be  somewhat  disappointed  because  the 
new  explanation  of  what  is  involved  in 
a  nuclear  freeze  goes  directly  to  the 
question  of  negotiation,  which  pro- 
vides broad  scope,  including  such  mat- 
ters, according  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin,  as  modernization  and 
indeed  even  the  possibility  of  testing 
itself. 


But  the  entire  debate  that  we  have 
had  thus  far  has  been  for  the  most 
part  a  high  level  discussion  of  this 
issue,  which  some  of  the  proponents 
have  described  as  the  most  important 
single  issue  facing  this  Congress  or 
indeed  facing  humanity  in  the  world 
today,  and  I  hope  that  the  debate  and 
the  discussion  wiU  continue  along 
those  lines. 

I  must  say  that  during  the  coiirse  of 
proceedings  on  last  Wednesday,  I  got 
the  feeling  in  one  or  two  instances 
that  this  debate  had  not  measured  up 
to  those  standards.  For  example,  I 
heard  several  of  the  proponents  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  13  speak  to 
their  colleagues  as  they  entered  the 
doors  on  either  side  of  this  Chamber, 
and,  when  being  asked  to  explain  what 
the  nature  and  impact  of  a  particular 
amendment  was,  gave  a  response 
which  simply  said,  "the  pro-freeze  vote 
is  no,"  with  no  explanation  or  no  con- 
sideration of  the  important  issues  that 
were  being  developed.  I  do  not  think 
that  that  served  well  the  type  of 
debate  that  an  issue  that  is  the  most 
important  to  mankind  deserves. 

I  also  saw  a  "Dear  Colleague"  letter 
what  went  out  from  one  of  the  propo- 
nents of  House  Joint  Resolution  13, 
and  it  said  that  no  amendments  were 
acceptable,  no  matter  what  they  were 
and  no  matter  how  they  may  be 
phrased.  Now,  that  is  a  very  serious 
approach  to  something  that  we  ought 
to  be  discussing,  because  what  it  was 
saying  is:  "Don't  clutter  my  attention 
with  any  facts.  Don't  bring  any  logic 
or  reason  to  my  attention  that  might 
affect  my  voting  one  way  or  the  other 
on  a  particular  amendment  that  is 
pending  or  which  might  be  offered."  It 
simply  said,  "We  don't  want  to  deal 
with  the  substance;  we  simply  want  to 
make  a  symbolic  gesture  and  enact  a 
term  rather  than  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion." 

All  of  us  who  are  approaching  the 
matter  of  arms  control  in  a  serious  and 
concerned  way  have  a  common  inter- 
est, and  that  is  an  end  to  the  arms 
race.  I  repeat,  an  end  to  the  nuclear 
arms  race.  I  do  not  think  that  there 
are  any  people  who  have  any  under- 
standing about  what  nuclear  war  could 
mean  who  believe  that  there  could  be 
such  a  thing  as  a  survivable  nuclear 
catastrophe.  So  we  have  got  to  devise 
the  most  effective  means,  not  only  of 
talking  to  ourselves  about  what  needs 
to  be  done  but  of  trying  to  have  some 
impact  upon  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
leadership  to  make  certain  that  we  can 
have  a  negotiated  mutual  and  vertifia- 
ble  treaty  that  will  end  the  arms  race 
and  bring  about  a  reduction  in  the  nu- 
clear arsenals  we  both  have. 

Unfortunately,  the  nature  of  our 
two  systems  of  government,  that  of 
the  United  States  and  that  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  is  quite  different.  In  this 
country  and  in  Western  Europe  we 


have  democratic  societies  where  the 
citizens  mAke  the  decisions  through 
their  elected  representatives  and 
where  their  grievances  or  concerns, 
whether  by  protest  or  other  means, 
are  made  known  to  the  leaders  of 
these  countries,  and  that  formulates 
public  policy. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
demonstrations,     both     in     Western 
Europe  and  in  this  country,  have  had 
an    impact    upon    policymakers    and 
have  had  an  impact  upon  the  adminis- 
trations of  these  countries,  and  I  think 
one  of  the  reasons  that  this  movement 
has  had  the  impact  and  gained  the  at- 
tention that  it  has  received  is  that 
many  of  the  early  decisions  made  by 
the    present    administration    in    this 
country   gave   cause   for   alarm   that 
there  would  not  be  serious  arms  con- 
trol negotiations,  and  that  we  would 
not  achieve  a  safer  way  through  some 
sort  of  arms  control  treaty.  It  was  in 
response  to  that  that  people  all  across 
this  Nation  and  in  Europe  approached 
the  problem  by  expressing  themselves 
through  participation  either  in  dem- 
onstrations or  through  other  means  of 
making  their  concerns  known.  There 
has  been  a  response,  both  in  the  Con- 
gress and.  I  believe,  even  in  the  admin- 
istration. 

But  the  sad  part  is  that  there  are 
not  demonstrations  of  this  sort  in  the 
Soviet  Union  because  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  if  there  were  such  demonstra- 
tions, the  people  involved  in  the  dem- 
onstrations would  be  arrested  and  con- 
victed for  crimes  against  the  state. 
And  yet  we  know  that  there  can  be  no 
arms  control  treaty  unless  the  Soviet 
Union  is  prepared  to  go  into  good  faith 
negotiations  with  the  United  States  on 
these  matters;  and  it  will  not  simply 
result  in  a  treaty  being  adopted  when 
people  in  this  country  or  even  this 
Congress  express  themselves  in  a  cer- 
tain way  unless  that  expression  moti- 
vates or  provides  incentives  for  the 
Soviet  leadership  to  take  similar  corre- 
sponding action. 
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Thus  far  the  history  has  been  that 
they  are  not  responsive  to  those  types 
of  treaties,  those  types  of  in-treaties 
and  those  types  of  demonstrations 
that  we  have  seen  by  citizens  of  free 
nations  in  the  West. 

In  fact,  the  only  time  we  have  ever 
seen  the  Soviet  Union  make  any  effort 
toward  arms  control  or  arms  reduction 
was  in  response  to  specific  actions  we 
in  the  West  have  taken.  The  Soviet 
Union  would  not  participate  in  anti- 
ballistic  missile  treaty  discussions 
where  they  had  already  developed 
such  systems  until  the  U.S.  Congress 
voted  to  develop  systems  of  the  same 
sort.  Then  there  were  such  negotia- 
tions. When  the  Soviet  Union  de- 
ployed the  hundreds  of  SS-20  interme- 
diate nuclear  force  missiles  in  Europe, 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  discussions 


or  negotiations  about  limiting  or  con- 
trolling or  reducing  those  until  the 
NATO  Alliance  agreed  that  we  would 
respond  by  deploying  Pershing  II's 
and  cruise  missiles  and  only  then  was 
there  a  discussion  entered  into  in 
Geneva  for  INF  negotiations;  so  it  will 
be  in  the  case  of  strategic  arms  control 
that  until  the  Soviet  Union  realizes 
that  we  in  the  West,  and  particularly 
the  United  States,  are  prepared  to 
take  those  steps  necessary  to  bring 
about  negotiations,  that  there  will  be 
no  serious  negotiations. 

It  concerns  me  as  a  Member  of  this 
body   to   watch   what   our   European 
allies   have   done   very   courageously, 
looking  literally  down  the  barrels  and 
down  the  missile  tubes  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  to  agree  to  go  forward  and  take 
action  for  deployment  of  intermediate 
range  missiles  by  NATO,  if  necessary, 
in  order  to  bring  about  a  reduction  of 
intermediate  range  nuclear  weapons 
that  the  Soviets  have  deployed  and 
are  continuing  to  deploy,  pointing  at 
those  very  nations.  It  takes  not  only  a 
great  deal  of  courage  on  the  part  of 
the  political  leadership  of  Germany 
and  Great  Britain  and  other  of  our 
Western  Allies  to  take  these  coura- 
geous actions,  but  it  also  takes  a  com- 
mitment by  the  populations  of  those 
countries  who  know  that  the  Soviet 
threat  is  a  clear  and  present  danger 
with  modem  nuclear  weapons  pointed 
directly  at  them. 

How  will  those  European  leaders  and 
Europeans  feel  if  we  in  the  United 
States  respond  with  anything  that 
demonstrates  less  than  similar  courage 
and  coDMnitment?  Will  we  cower  after 
they  showed  courage?  Are  we  going  to 
provide  the  Soviet  Union  with  a  victo- 
ry that  does  not  even  involve  negotia- 
tions at  Geneva?  Are  we  going  to  make 
the  decisions  in  this  Congress  that  will 
give  the  Russians  everything  they 
want  In  return  for  nothing? 

I  hope  and  pray  that  that  will  not  be 
our  decision,  because  it  concerns  the 
future  of  the  world.  If  we  give  the 
Soviet  Union  everything  it  is  trying  to 
accomplish  without  having  to  negoti- 
ate a  quid  pro  quo,  a  reduction,  then  it 
is  my  concern  that  the  Soviet  Union 
will  look  upon  the  two  negotiations 
now  going  on  in  Geneva  and,  indeed, 
the  conventional  force  negotiations 
that  are  going  on  In  Vienna,  as  unnec- 
essary exercises,  because  they  know 
that  they  do  not  have  to  make  any 
concessions  to  achieve  their  purposes 
of  maintaining  their  level  of  force  de- 
ployment, with  regard  to  both  inter- 
mediate range  and  strategic  missiles  in 
Europe  and  in.  the  Soviet  Union. 

So  I  would  hope  that  as  we  continue 
this  very  important  debate,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  realize  that  we  have  got  to  give 
incentives  to  the  Soviet  Union  to  enter 
Into  serious  discussions,  not  merely  to 
freeze  the  levels,  whether  they  are 
strategic  or  intermediate  range,  where 
they   are   today   but,   indeed,   to   go 


beyond  that  and  see  a  reduction,  a 
building  down  of  the  nuclear  warheads 
that  are  pointed  at  each  other. 

I  would  hope  that  as  we  in  this  coun- 
try and  in  this  Congress  continue  this  . 
debate,  that  we  not  get  hung  up  on  cli- 
ches or  slogans.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
there  are  many  people  across  this 
Nation  who  because  of  their  frustra- 
tions and  concerns  have  become  fixed 
on  a  term  "freeze"  and  that  there  are 
leaders  who  are  leading  these  people 
in  that  direction,  that  that  leadership 
not  end  up  being  the  Pied  Pipers  of 
our  generation,  leading  the  children  to 
destruction,  but  rather,  that  the  lead-  • 
ership  be  leadership  that  can  look 
upon  this  subject  and  this  discussion 
in  a  much  broader  context,  to  see  how 
we  can  get  away  from  the  arms  build- 
up to  an  arms  reduction,  from  MIRV'd 
missile  systems  to  deMIRV'd  systems, 
which  would  be  more  stabilizing  and 
create  either  a  smaller  kill  target  or 
create  less  likelihood  of  first  strike  ca- 
pabUity. 

It  is  for  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  I  am  hopeful  and  desirous  that 
we  in  the  interest  of  achieving  peace 
and  seciulty  In  this  world  do  not 
create  a  situation  which  is  more  dan- 
gerous simply  because  we  have  lost  the 
will  to  do  that  which  is  necessary. 

We  must  remember  what  happened 
in  Europe  before  World  War  II.  In  the 
1930's  foUowing  In  the  aftermath  of 
the  great  destruction  that  was  visited 
upon  Europe  during  World  War  I. 
there  was  a  great  peace  movement 
that  built  up,  particularly  in  France 
and  Britain,  and  at  that  time  the  lead- 
ership of  Prance,  and  even  more  so 
Britain,  was  taking  a  position  that 
they  could  avoid  the  growing  threat  of 
tyranny  and  Fascism  and  Naziism  in 
Europe  by  not  being  prepared  to  deal 
with  it  if  necessary.  There  were 
marches  throughout  Britain  of  people, 
well-intended  people,  who  were  very 
concerned  about  not  having  another 
war,  who  marched  imder  the  banner 
that  "we  will  not  fight  for  King  or 
country,"  and  yet  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  those  very  marchers  had 
to  pay  a  price  of  their  blood  during 
World  War  II,  because  in  the  face  of 
tyranny  the  attitude  of  the  Western 
alliance  in  Eiwope  in  the  1930's  was 
not  adequate  to  deter  the  growing 
threat  of  miltarism  and  of  tyranriy 
that  was  growing  In  Germany  and  in 
Italy  at  that  time. 

Now,  Winston  Churchill  said,  during 
that  period  of  time,  that,  "You  cannot 
keep  so  great  a  nation  in  an  inferior 
position.  What  others  have  they  must 
have,"  was  the  argxunent  that  the  Ger- 
mans were  making. 
Churchill  said  that: 
It  is  a  most  dangerous  demand  to  make. 
Nothing  in  life  is  eternal,  but  as  surely  as 
Germany  acquires  fuU  military  equality 
with  her  neighbors  while  her  own  griev- 
ances are  unredressed.  whUe  she  is  in  the 
temper  which  we  have  unhappily  seen,  so 
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surely  should  we  see  ourselves  within  a 
measurable  distance  of  the  renewal  of  gen- 
eral European  war. 

His  words  were  not  heeded.  His 
words  that  were  saying  to  the  British 
that  we  must  prepare  to  meet  the 
German  threat,  the  Nazi  threat,  if  we 
are  to  avoid  conflict,  were  words  that 
went  unheeded  and,  indeed,  the  Ger- 
mans, the  Nazis,  built  up  their  war 
machine,  while  France  and  Britain  did 
not. 

The  outcome  is  now  a  matter  of 
tragic  history.  World  War  II  came 
upon  Europe  as  a  dark  cloud,  because 
at  a  time  when  there  was  an  opportu- 
nity to  say  to  the  aggressors,  "You 
shall  not  have  a  free  hand,"  the  West- 
em  Allies,  Britain  and  France,  passed 
that  up  because  there  was  such  a 
fervor  to  bring  about  peace  and  to 
avoid  the  risk  of  rearmament  that 
many  of  those  who  were  leaders  of  the 
peace  movement  felt  would  only  lead 
to  war. 
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How  tragically  mistaken  they  were, 
because  they  did  not  leam  the  lesson 
that  has  been  a  lesson  in  aU  history: 
In  the  face  of  an  aggressor,  you  do  not 
get  peace  by  not  being  prepared  for 
war.  You  must  be  prepared  to  meet 
that  threat  of  aggression  if  you  are  to 
avoid  war,  is  the  unmistakable  lesson 
of  history. 

It  is  for  that  reason,  in  the  context 
of  this  important  debate  which  we  are 
now  engaged  in,  that  we  must  not 
simply  be  talking  to  ourselves,  we 
must  not  be  simply  saying,  "Would  it 
not  be  nice  if  we  could  stop  building 
nuclear  weapons  or  modernizing  our 
forces"  in  the  hopes  that  the  Soviet 
Union  would  do  likewise. 

Every  piece  of  evidence  we  have  indi- 
cates that  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  only 
continuing  to  deploy  SS-20  missiles  in 
Europe,  but  that  the  Soviet  Union,  at 
a  rapid  pace,  is  continuing  to  modern- 
ize their  SS-19's  and  their  SS-13's. 
that  they  are  continuing  to  buUd  at  an 
increasing  pace  the  Oscar-class  and 
Tjrphoon-class  nuclear  submarines, 
that  they  are  going  forward  with  a 
buildup  of  their  forces.  And  what  we 
have  got  to  do  is  create  a  context 
within  which  there  will  be  no  incen- 
tives for  the  Soviet  Union  to  continue 
their  nuclear  buildup  even  as  freeze  or 
START  negotiations  go  forward.  They 
will  have  forces  at  a  certain  point 
where  there  will  be  no  incentive  for 
the  Soviet  Union  to  take  any  action 
other  than  to  maintain  the  force  levels 
that  they  now  have.  They  will  not 
move  to  reduce. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
hope  that  in  the  next  days  and  weeks 
as  this  House  completes  its  action  on 
the  matter  of  nuclear  arms  control  as 
embodied  in  House  Joint  Resolution 
13,  and  as  the  other  body  takes  up 
similar  matters  relating  to  arms  con- 
trol, that  we  wlU  come  together  at 


some  point  with  a  rational  approach, 
that  will  create  more  stability,  less  op- 
portunity for  first  strike  capabilities, 
and  that  we  can  gradually  but  certain- 
ly continue  to  see  a  reduction  in  the 
nuclear  forces  that  both  sides  have 
under  circumstances  where  the  fear  of 
vulnerability  will  be  lessened. 

And  I  think  that  that  wlU  take 
moving  away  from  cliches  and  moving 
away  from  preconceptions,  and  focus- 
ing upon  the  substances  of  what  we 
are  talking  about.  And  if  we  are  able 
to  do  that,  if  we  are  able  to  do  more 
than  pass  a  slogan;  if  we  are  able  to 
create  a  context  of  arms  negotiations 
in  which  there  will  be  greater  stability 
for  both  sides,  less  hair-trigger  re- 
sponse concern  on  both  sides,  where 
both  sides  will  see  that  it  is  in  their 
mutual  interest  to  gradually  reduce 
the  number  of  nuclear  warheads  that 
we  have  and  make  them  less  destabi- 
lizing, that  we  wiU  have  done  more  for 
future  generations  than  anything  else. 
But  if  aU  we  end  up  doing  is  going 
through  an  exercise,  a  symbolic  march 
led  by  pied  pipers,  then  we  will  have 
done  a  great  disservice  to  the  future  of 
mankind. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker, 
would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  gentleman 
has  made  a  very  good  contribution  to 
this  continuing  debate  in  the  state- 
ment that  he  has  Just  completed. 
Much  of  what  he  says  I  find  myself  in 
complete  accord  with. 

I  was  a  college  student  during  the 
period  before  the  United  States  en- 
tered World  War  II  and  I  was  one  of 
those  who  advocated  intervention  by 
the  United  States  on  the  side  of  Brit- 
ain and  France  and  was  labeled  a  war- 
monger at  the  time  because  the  popu- 
lar position  of  students  in  this  country 
was,  "We  do  not  want  any  part  of  it." 

And  of  course  they  all  ended  up, 
along  with  myself,  being  involved. 

I  think  the  analogy  to  the  situation 
that  existed  at  that  time,  while  to 
some  extent  valid,  is  not  completely 
valid,  because  we  are  not  dealing  with 
a  government  like  Nazi  Germany, 
which  has  proclaimed  its  intention  to, 
in  effect,  conquer  the  Western  democ- 
racies by  military  force,  despite  the 
rhetoric  of  Marxist  ideology.  I  think 
the  debate  that  is  going  on,  and  the 
nuclear  freeze  proposal  that  is  in- 
volved in  the  debate,  is  an  effort  to  ex- 
press a  feeling  that  our  side  of  the 
arms  control  negotiations  is  insuffi- 
ciently flexible  and  that  the  posture  of 
our  Government,  particularly  the 
President,  himself,  is  unduly  bellicose. 
The  Soviets  are  taking  advantage  of 
that,  because  that  kind  of  a  posture 
feeds  on  the  fears  which  are  certainly 
legitimate  fears,  of  the  people  here 


and  abroad,  of  the  consequences  of  a 
nuclear  war. 

And  there  is  a  general  sense  that 
this  thing  is  drifting  out  of  control; 
meanwhile  the  weapons  are  piling  up 
and  up  and  up  and  nobody  is  really 
getting  a  handle  on  the  situation. 

I  was  f  ortimate  enough  to  be  with  a 
group  of  Congressmen  who  went  to 
the  Soviet  Union  in  January  and  met 
with  the  two  top  arms  control  negotia- 
tors, Mr.  Karpov  and  Mr.  Kvitsinsky. 
When  I  came  back  I  put  my  notes  on 
our  meeting  in  the  Congressional 
Recoro.  And  the  members  of  that  del- 
egation seemed  to  feel  that  those  were 
an  accujrate  summary  of  the  discus- 
sions that  we  had. 

The  Soviet  position,  insofar  as  their 
response  to  the  U.S.  negotiating  posi- 
tion, was  not  without  some  validity.  I 
think  placing  300-some  SS-20's  in  a  po- 
sition to  attack  Western  Eiu-ope  was  a 
seriouis  mistake  and  was  unnecessary 
from  any  reasonable  defensive  point  of 
view.  But  their  rationale  is  that  the 
French  and  the  British  have  nuclear 
missiles  aimed  at  the  Soviet  Union, 
some  160  nuclear  missiles.  And  there- 
fore that  their  action  was  merely  a  re- 
sponse. 

That  would  be  plausible  if  the  Sovi- 
ets had  merely  deployed  a  number 
which  could  have  been  the  equivalent 
of  the  French  and  British  missiles. 
But  the  Soviets  went  on  and  put  in 
many  more,  which  was  certainly  not 
justified.  Yet  this  is  the  pattern  of  the 
nuclear  arms  race  for  the  last  three 
decades. 

The  pattern  has  been  that  one  side 
deploys  a  new  system  and  then  the 
other  side  deploys  a  coimtering 
system,  and  maybe  improves  upon  it 
or  expands  it  and  then  there  is  a  fur- 
ther reaction  and  so  on  and  so  forth. 
The  Soviets  are  now  threatening  that 
if  we  deploy  Pershing  II's  in  Europe 
they  wUl  respond  with  intermediate 
range  missiles  that  can  attack  the 
United  States. 

So  the  thing  goes  on.  That  is  what 
the  nuclear  freeze  resolution  is  all 
about.  Freeze  resolution  supporters 
are  saying  to  the  people  in  the  execu- 
tive branch,  and  the  American  people 
are  saying  to  Congress,  that  the  nucle- 
ar arms  race  has  gone  crazy,  it  has 
gone  way  beyond  deterrence,  it  is  now 
at  a  point  where  it  is  begiimlng  to  get 
completely  out  of  control. 

Now  if  the  gentleman  would  yield 
further,  I  would  like  to  get  his  reac- 
tion to  something. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Before  I  do,  may  I 
Just  comment  on  what  the  gentleman 
has  said? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Certainly. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Because  I  find  very 
little  if  anything  in  what  the  gentle- 
man has  just  said  that  I  disagree  with. 
Indeed  I  think  he  has,  perhaps  more 
succinctly  and  more  eloquently  than  I. 


made  precisely  the  point  I  was  trying 
to  make  in  my  remarks. 

I  think  one  of  the  benefits  and  im- 
portant consequences  of  the  nuclear 
freeze  movement  both  in  this  country 
and  in  Western  Etirope,  has  been  to 
focus  attention  both  in  Congress  and 
elsewhere  upon  the  concerns  and  fears 
that  the  people  have  about  the  possi- 
bility of  a  nuclear  war  catastrophy. 
And  I  think  one  of  the  reasons  this 
movement  has  gotten  so  much  mo- 
mentum in  the  last  2  years  is  because 
of  the  attitude  or  perceived  position  of 
this  administration  as  one  that  did  not 
appear  to  have  a  realistic  and  serious 
good  faith  policy  toward  bringing 
about  serious  discussions  and  negotia- 
tions. 
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And  I  think  that  if  nothing  else  were 
accomplished  by  the  good  people  in 
the  nuclear  freeze  movement,  this  has 
been  achieved  and  we  in  the  Congress, 
and  perhaps  even  to  a  certain  extent 
In  light  of  the  Scowcroft  Commission 
report,  people  in  the  administration 
are  now  taking  an  attitude  which  will 
be  more  realistic  and  more  flexible. 
And  it  is  for  that  reason  that  I  am 
hopeful  that  our  debate  as  the  law- 
makers will  be  one  that  will  not  be  tri- 
vialized simply  with  slogans,  but  wUl 
try  to  provide  a  framework  within 
which  realistic  Incentives  can  be  pro- 
vided and  realistic  reason  given  to  the 
Soviet  Union  to  enter  into  these  nego- 
tiations. 

And  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
making  these  points. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  If  the  gentleman 
wUl  yield  further,  I  certainly  agree 
with  what  he  has  just  said. 

Let  me  say  this.  When  we  met  with 
Karpov  and  Kvitsinsky  we  started  out 
by  telling  them  that  we  support  the 
zero  option  that  the  administration 
has  proposed  while  recognizing  that 
there  may  be  other  alternatives  that 
could  be  explored.  And  they  said,  well 
the  trouble  with  the  zero  option  is 
that  it  does  not  take  into  account  the 
British  and  French  missiles  that  are 
aimed  at  the  Soviet  Union.  And  they 
noted  that  Britain  and  France  are 
both  members  of  NATO  and  that  in 
any  conflict  they  certainly  are  not 
going  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Now  it  does  seem  to  me  that  with 
that  opening  our  administration  could 
be  more  flexible,  and  maybe  they  have 
in  their  secret  discussions,  but  In  the 
public  debate  they  have  not.  The  ad- 
ministration have  come  back  with  a 
proposal  of  something  less  than  zero 
option,  but  they  have  not  spelled  It 
out. 

It  does  seem  to  me  there  are  plenty 
of  possible  intermediate  negotiating 
positions.  For  example,  the  British 
and  French  take  the  position  that 
they  are  not  going  to  eliminate  their 
nuclear  missiles,  even  if  the  Soviets 


eliminated  theirs.  The  United  States 
takes  the  position  that  it  cannot  rely 
Just  on  the  British  and  French  mis- 
siles in  the  case  of  a  Soviet  threat  and 
have  to  have  some  coimter  to  the  SS- 
20's  that  is  under  the  control  of  the 
United  States. 

Well  there  are  possible  negotiating 
positions.  Kvitsinsky  saud  they  would 
be  willing  to  reduce  their  SS-20's  down 
to  the  level  of  the  British  and  French 
missiles,  for  starters.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  could  counter  with  a  proposal, 
for  example,  that  we  would  try  to  get 
the  British  and  French  to  each  agree 
to  limit  their  total  number  to  100  mis- 
siles and  we  would  put  in  50  Pershing 
II  missiles  and  the  Soviets  would  scale 
down  so  that  on  their  side  they  had 
150  missiles. 

That  Is  the  kind  of  flexibility  that  in 
actual  negotiations  Is  needed  and 
maybe  that  flexlbUlty  will  be  forth- 
coming. But  I  do  not  see  any  sign  of  it 
in  the  public  statements  of  this  admin- 
istration. There  is  no  sign  of  practical, 
realistic  proposals  coming  out  of  this 
administration,  particularly  in  the 
light  of  the  fact  that  when  Nitze  and 
Rostow  tried  to  work  out  a  deal  with 
Kvitsinsky,  they  got  their  ears  plxmed 
back  last  year  by  the  administration. 

So  there  is  a  general  sense  on  the 
part  of  the  public  that  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration is  not  serious,  and  that 
feeds  the  constant  fear  that  Is  behind 
the  antinuclear  demonstrations  in 
Europe  and  the  antinuclear  movement 
In  this  country. 

It  is  a  sad  thing,  because  we  cannot 
negotiate  the  arms  control  agreements 
in  the  Congress  and  certainly  It  cannot 
be  negotiated  in  the  newspapers,  but 
we  are  trying  to  send  a  message.  I  am 
glad  to  see  that  the  gentleman  is  Join- 
ing us. 

This  administration  first  has  got  to 
do  something  to  stop  this  escalation, 
and  the  first  thing  the  President  could 
do  to  contribute  to  that  would  be  to 
Just  stop  the  scare  talk.  And  second, 
they  have  got  to  try  to  move  forward 
with  realistic  proposals. 

I  could  also  go  into  the  Soviets'  reac- 
tion to  our  administration's  position 
on  the  strategic  nuclear  weapons.  The 
U.S.  proposal  would  be,  from  the 
Soviet  point  of  view,  that  they  elimi- 
nate the  bulk  of  their  land-based 
ICBM's,  which  Is  the  mainstay  of  their 
nuclear  force  and  we  would  not  elimi- 
nate the  bulk  of  our  nuclear  force, 
which  is  in  B-52-carrled  cruise  missiles 
and  In  submarine  laimched  missiles. 

That  was  all  right  as  an  initial  open- 
ing ploy,  but  it  certainly  is  not  going 
to  be  acceptable  to  the  Soviets  if  we 
want  a  balanced  agreement  that  pro- 
tects both  sides.  The  public  Is  saying 
there  must  be  progress,  not  merely  po- 
litical rhetoric,  and  so  far  all  we  have 
had  Is  the  latter. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  observation  and  I  would 
like  to  take  a  moment  to  respond  to  a 


couple  of  points  because  I  think  he 
has  raised  some  very  Important  issues. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  comment  on 
a  couple  of  specific  points  that  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  made. 

First,  the  matter  of  the  British  and 
French  missiles  and  the  Soviet  atti- 
tude toward  them.  It  is  my  under- 
standing based  upon  my  study  of  this 
matter  that  the  British  and  French 
missiles  are  basically  national  defense 
systems  which  have  as  their  purpose 
considerations  quite  different  from 
the  NATO  alliance  missiles  as  such  or 
the  SS-20's.  For  example,  it  Is  pretty 
obvious  that  162  missiles  in  no  way 
could  be  considered  as  a  first  strike  ca- 
pability against  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
thought  of  launching  162  missiles, 
whatever  the  number  of  warheads 
against  the  enormous  arsenals  of  the 
Soviet  Union  would  simply  be  an  invi- 
tation to  swcide. 

It  is  my  imderstanding  that  the  role 
of  the  British  and  French  mlssUes, 
which  have  different  targeting  consid- 
erations from  those  that  we  are  talk- 
ing about  In  the  INF  negotiations,  are 
essentially  retaliatory  strike  capabili- 
ties that  the  British  and  French  seek 
to  have  under  their  own  national  con- 
trol. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  true 
that  the  Soviet  Union  makes  the  case 
why  should  they  remove  their  missiles 
from  Europe  if  we  or  our  allies  main- 
tain 162  missiles  pointed  at  the  Soviet 
Union  for  any  reason.  And  it  would  be 
my  hope,  although  I  have  no  more  in- 
formation than  is  now  generally  avail- 
able to  the  public,  but  it  would  be  my 
hope  that  what  the  administration 
was  attempting  to  communicate  in  its 
proposal  that  was  announced  just 
prior  to  the  recess  of  the  talks  in 
Geneva  this  month,  that  when  they 
said  there  could  be  intermediate  stages 
of  negotiation  for  reduction  of  theater 
forces  that  It  took  into  accoimt  some 
of  the  concerns  the  Soviet  Union  has 
about  the  British  and  French  missiles 
and  which  was  expressed  to  the  gen- 
tleman and  his  delegation  when  he 
was  there. 

As  the  gentleman  points  out,  the  ad- 
ministration did  not  and  I  think  cor- 
rectly did  not  try  to  spell  out  in  a 
press  conference  what  was  Intended  by 
that  Intermediate  stage  negotiation. 
What  concerned  me— and  I  would  be 
interested  in  knowing  from  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  what  his  feeling  was— 
was  that  the  Soviet  response  to  that, 
statement  which  was  made  just  before 
these  talks  recessed,  was  one  of  pretty 
much  rejection  out  of  hand,  not  wait-" 
Ing  until  they  got  back  to  Geneva  to 
have  some  of  the  proposals  flashed 
out,  but  it  is  my  recollection  that  Mr. 
Gromyko  in  a  press  conference  in 
Moscow  almost  Immediately  several 
days  after,  indicated  that  that  would 
not  be  an  acceptable  negotiating 
stance. 
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Now  I  would  hope  that  this  is  noth- 
ing more  than  public  posturing  and 
that  when  the  negotiators  get  back  to 
Geneva  they  will  be  sitting  down  and 
having  serious  discussions  on  an  inter- 
mediate stage  negotiation  which  will 
take  into  account  some  of  these  con- 
cerns that  the  Soviets  have  about  the 
British  and  French  missiles. 

What  I  am  concerned  about,  and  I 
am  sure  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  is, 
too,  that  even  as  we  debate  this  sub- 
ject in  Congress  today,  the  Soviet 
Union  is  continuing  to  deploy  SS-20 
missiles  pointed  toward  Western 
Europe. 
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Mr.  SEIBERLING.  WeU,  I  think 
that  the  response  of  Mr.  Gromyko  was 
a  very  disappointing  one,  although  the 
administration  spokesman,  at  the  time 
they  released  their  proposal,  made 
also  the  statement  that  an  initially 
negative  response  was  expected. 

That  Is  no  question  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  trying  to  take  political  advan- 
tage of  the  general  fear  on  the  part  of 
people  here  and  in  Europe  over  the 
nuclear  arms  race  and  are  exploiting  it 
for  their  own  ends,  as  they  did,  for  ex- 
ample, during  recent  elections  in  Ger- 
many. 

However,  I  think  that,  to  the  extent 
that  the  posture  of  our  administration 
seems  to  be  one  of  either  rigidity  or 
undue  bellicosity,  we  simply  help  the 
Soviet  to  use  the  issue  politically  and 
encourage  them  to  do  so. 

I  must  say  that  I  agree  completely 
with  the  gentleman  that  there  is  no 
valid  excuse,  if  the  Soviets  were 
merely  trying  to  balance  off  British 
and  French  missiles,  for  the  continu- 
ing buildup  of  SS-20's  I  suspect  that 
about  the  only  legitimate  argument 
one  can  make  for  that  continued 
buildup  is  that  it  is  a  way  of  continu- 
ing to  put  pressure  on  the  United 
States,  just  as  we  are  using  the  MX 
missile  threat  as  a  means  of  trying  to 
put  pressure  on  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  do  feel  that  the  Soviet  Union,  from 
our  years  of  experience  with  it,  is  a 
government  which  will  try  to  exploit 
every  possible  weakness  that  it  can 
find  in  the  United  States  and  its  allies, 
that  it  will  get  away  with  whatever  it 
thinks  it  can  get  away  with  in  interna- 
tional affairs  and,  for  that  reason,  we 
cannot  just  assimie  that  if  we  are  nice, 
the  Soviet  Union  will  be  nice  too.  I 
think  sometimes  President  Carter  con- 
veyed that  impression,  and  that  may 
be  one  reason  that  he  is  no  longer 
President. 

But  the  other  side  of  the  coin  is  that 
it  is  just  as  bad  to  make  statements,  as 
the  President  did,  that  we  are  going  to 
put  economic  pressure  on  the  Soviet 
Union  and  cause  the  breakup  of  their 
economy.  That  is  hardly  going  to  build 
an  atmosphere  of  mutual  confidence. 
And  then  we  have  statements  by  ad- 
ministration spokesmen  that  we  are 


going  to  build  up  the  MX  as  a  bargain- 
ing chip  but  we  do  not  intend  to  give  it 
up,  which  makes  no  sense  whatsoever, 
if  it  is  indeed  a  bargaining  chip.  I  just 
think  that  this  administration  needs 
to  get  its  act  together  so  that  it  can 
really  find  out  whether  the  Soviets  are 
serious  about  arms  control.  I  happen 
to  think  that  they  are,  from  talking  to 
their  top  negotiators  and  from  talking 
with  some  of  their  other  leaders,  and 
particularly  some  of  their  economists. 
I  talked  with  a  Soviet  economist  who 
was  at  a  gathering  at  the  U.S.  Embas- 
sy in  Moscow,  and  I  asked  him  what 
the  arms  race  was  doing  to  the  Soviet 
economy.  He  said,  "It  is  ruining  our 
economy."  I  said,  "Well,  it  is  ruining 
the  U.S.  economy."  And  I  added, 
"What  concerns  me  is  that,  while  the 
two  superpowers  go  on  escalating  the 
arms  race,  other  countries  like  Japan, 
who  are  not  doing  that,  are  going  to 
grab  the  ball  and  nm  away  with  it  eco- 
nomically." He  said,  "That  is  a  very  le- 
gitimate concern,  and  it  is  one  that 
concerns  us,  too." 

So  there  are  pressures  on  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  is  a  threat  to  them.  It  is  a 
costly  undertaking.  And  we  really  need 
to  believe  that  there  are  already  pres- 
sures in  the  Soviet  Union  that  favor  a 
scaling  down  of  the  arms  race. 

But  when  the  President  of  the 
United  States  goes  on  the  radio  and 
talks  about  how  he  now  wants  to  in- 
vestigate the  possibility  of  missile  de- 
fenses that  will  not  even  be  feasible,  if 
ever,  until  the  next  century,  what  does 
that  say  about  his  seriousness  as  to 
nuclear  arms  reductions  and  eliminat- 
ing this  whole  terrible  threat  by  nego- 
tiation? That  is  a  lot  cheaper  way.  if  it 
can  be  brought  off,  and  a  lot  better 
one  than  trying  to  build  some  kind  of 
star-wars  defense  system  which  will 
probably  be  destabilizing  and  only  pro- 
voke a  similar  effort  on  the  other  side. 

I  think  that  this  debate  has  been 
very  healthy.  I  think  the  gentleman's 
contribution  today  has  been  a  very  sal- 
utary one,  and  I  am  happy  that  he 
gave  me  the  opportunity  to  participate 
in  it. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  thank  my  good 
friend  and  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  for  his  comments,  and  I 
have  listened  to  his  discussion  of  this 
matter  not  only  today  but  on  previous 
occasions,  and  I  believe  that  he  has 
perhaps  been  not  only  one  of  the  most 
effective  but  one  of  the  most  responsi- 
ble advocates  for  the  position  that  he 
articulates  so  well. 

I,  too,  am  concerned  that  the  admin- 
istration adopt  a  more  credibly  percep- 
tive position  on  arms  control,  not  only 
in  the  sense  of  the  position  that  it 
takes  or  stakes  out  at  Geneva,  but  also 
in  terms  of  the  personnel  that  we  have 
representing  us  in  connection  with 
arms  control  matters. 

I  think  the  recent  appointment  of 
Mr.  Adelman,  regardless  of  his  abili- 
ties or  experience,  but  based  upon  his 


reported  approach  to  arms  control,  ex- 
acerbated the  concerns  that  many 
people  have  had  about  the  sincerity  of 
this  administration  in  arms  control. 

I  understand  that  this  administra- 
tion has  proposed  substantial  budget 
cuts  for  the  arms  control  agency,  in- 
cluding such  matters  as  removing  com- 
puter capabilities  and  library  re- 
sources, and  the  like,  at  the  very  time 
we  are  engaged  in  the  most  important 
arms  control  discussions  of  the  last  10 
or  15  years.  That  also  creates  the  ap- 
prehension that  the  gentleman  de- 
scribes. 

But  just  as  important  as  sending  sig- 
nals to  the  White  House  and  to  Presi- 
dent Reagan,  to  this  administration, 
we  have  also  got  to  be  very  mindful  of 
the  types  of  signals  we  are  sending  to 
the  Kremlin  and  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  gentleman  is.  of  course,  quite 
correct  in  saying  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  not  going  to  take  action 
simply  because  they  are  nice  guys. 
They  are  not  nice  guys.  One  has  only 
to  look  at  the  history  of  Soviet  inter- 
vention and  aggression.  You  do  not 
have  to  look  at  Afghanistan  and 
Poland,  to  begin  with.  You  can  go  back 
to  Czechoslovakia,  you  can  go  back  to 
Hungary,  and  now  look  at  Poland  and 
Afghanistan,  where  we  have  seen  the 
direct  manifestation  of  the  use  by  the 
Soviet  Union  of  brute  force  to  accom- 
plish their  political  objectives. 

I  fear  that  as  we  look  around  the 
world  today,  there  are  other  areas 
beyond  Afghanistan  where  the  possi- 
bility and  potential  of  Soviet  involve- 
ment is  very  real— Iran  being  one  of 
them.  And  I  am  concerned  that  the 
signals  that  we  send  to  the  Soviet 
Union  are  signals  that  let  them  realize 
that  they  do  not  have  a  free  hand  and 
that  there  has  got  to  be  negotiations 
toward  realistic  arms  control  and  re- 
duction, because  if  they  ever  believe 
that  they  can  accomplish  without  ne- 
gotiations the  same  decisions  about 
our  defenses,  about  our  deployment  of 
intermediate  force  missiles,  about  our 
strategic  forces,  without  participation 
in  negotiations  because  of  the  types  of 
pressures  they  are  bringing  to  bear 
upon  public  opinion  in  Western 
Europe  and  indeed  in  some  instances 
even  in  the  United  States,  that  they 
would  have  no  reason  whatsoever  for 
engaging  in  meaningful  arms  control 
negotiations. 

One  of  the  proposals  that  we  dis- 
cussed last  week  in  the  course  of  the 
debate  was  what  we  described  as  the 
mutual  guaranteed  build-down  of  nu- 
clear forces,  which  would  assure  an 
end  to  the  arms  race  in  terms  of  in- 
crease and  a  movement  toward  more 
stability,  the  possibility  of  ending  the 
MIRVing  race  and  moving  toward  sta- 
bilizing deMIRV'd  forces.  And  I  be- 
lieve that  that  is  another  example  of 
constructive  discussion  and  consider- 
ation. I  frankly  believe  that  when  the 


other  body  has  completed  its  delibera- 
tions on  this  matter  we  are  going  to 
see  a  great  deal  of  movement  in  that 
type  of  direction.  I  think  the  Scrow- 
croft  Commission  Report  has  also  sig- 
naled that  the  reduction  of  nuclear 
warheads  and  a  movement  to  the 
small  single  warhead  mobile  missile 
may  be  a  realistic  approach  to  take  in 
arms  control.  But  we  have  got  to  talk 
in  reality  and  not  just  in  symbolism. 

William  Safire  has  a  book  known  as 
"The  Political  Dictionary,  the  New 
Language  of  Politics."  and  in  it  he  de- 
fines demagog  as  "one  who  appeals  to 
greed,  fear,  and  hatred,  a  spellbinding 
orator  careless  with  facts  and  a  danger 
to  rational  decision." 

And  I  would  hope  that,  on  a  matter 
as  important  as  the  survival  of  human- 
ity on  this  planet,  we  avoid  being  dem- 
agog on  either  side  of  this  issue,  that 
we  do  not  exploit  fear,  and  that  we  are 
not  trivial  with  the  utilization  of  our 
facts  that  are  going  to  drive  us  to  cer- 
tain decisions. 

Last  week  during  the  course  of  the 
debate,  one  of  oiu-  colleagues  made  ref- 
erence to  the  build-down  concept  and 
said  that  he  was  imwilllng  to  swap  two 
crossbows  for  one  artillery  piece. 
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Now.  I  suggest  that  the  gentleman 
knows  better  than  that.  Crossbows 
and  artillery  pieces  have  to  do  with  de- 
livery systems,  if  you  will.  There  are 
many  types  of  artillery  shells,  from 
TNT  to  nuclear.  There  are  many  types 
of  arrows  that  can  he  launched  from  a 
crossbow. 

The  guaranteed  build-down  focuses 
on  the  reduction  of  a  niunber  of  nucle- 
ar warheads  that  both  arsenals  con- 
tain today,  and  we  should  not  trivia- 
lize this  debate  by  not  addressing  what 
are  really  serious  concerns.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  as  this  debate  continues  and 
as  we  go  from  the  consideration  in  this 
body  to  the  consideration  in  the  other 
body,  we  will  be  not  only  sending  the 
correct  signals  to  this  administration 
but  we  wiU  not  endanger  our  security 
and  the  peace  of  the  world  by  sending 
the  wrong  signals  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  in  this  country  have  never  said, 
even  when  we  had  a  monopoly  upon 
nuclear  weapons,  that  we  would  use 
those  weapons  for  piuTX)ses  of  accom- 
plishing our  political  aims  by  launch- 
ing a  strategic  attack  against  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  Soviet  Union,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  built  up  a  massive 
first  strike  capability  which  indeed 
threatens  the  Western  World  and 
Western  civilization  today,  and  it  is  for 
that  reason  that  I  passionately  appeal 
to  our  colleagues  that  we  must  address 
this  matter  of  nuclear  arms  control  in 
a  rational  way.  in  a  way  which  will 
bring  about  substantial  reduction  of 
nuclear  forces  in  order  to  maintain  the 
seciu-ity  of  the  Western  civilization  of 
which  the  United  States  is  today  the 
foremost  leader. 


Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
think  the  gentleman  is  absolutely 
right  in  objecting  to  the  trivlaUzation 
of  some  of  the  serious  issues  that  were 
brought  up,  and  his  amendment  on 
the  build-down  is  certainly  one  of 
them.  I  voted  against  it.  I  have  some 
serious  problems  with  it. 

For  one  thing,  I  felt  the  Congress 
shotad  not  put  itself  in  the  position  of 
trying  to  dictate  the  details  of  arms 
control  settlements;  and  second,  I  felt 
that  unless  we  spelled  out  the  kind  of 
weapons  we  were  getting  rid  of  versus 
the  kind  we  were  replacing  them  with, 
there  was  some  basis  for  saying  we 
still  might  end  up  with  a  more  power- 
ful nuclear  force  in  one  more  accurate, 
more  powerful  warhead  than  the  two 
that  were  disposed  of.  But  that  is  an 
issue  which  I  do  not  think  we  need  to 
go  into  at  great  length  today. 

I  do  feel,  however,  that  it  is  impor- 
tant for  those  of  us  who  support  the 
nuclear  freeze  resolution— and  I  am 
one  of  those,  and  I  support  it  strong- 
ly—to make  it  clear  that  we  are  under 
no  illusions  about  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  the  continued  ability  to 
offset  whatever  nuclear  forces  the  So- 
viets have  imtil  such  time  as  they  and 
we  work  out  an  agreed  upon  freeze 
and  reduction.  And  the  reduction  is,  of 
course,  the  most  important  objective. 

Those  of  us  who  support  the  freeze 
simply  feel  that  at  some  point  we  have 
to  call  a  halt,  and  I  am  satisfied  that 
the  scare  tactics  that  are  used  by  the 
administration,  including  the  Presi- 
dent himself,  implying  that  somehow 
the  Russians  have  a  tremendous  ad- 
vantage in  strategic  weapons  over  the 
United  States  at  this  time,  are  present- 
ing something  that  Is  simply  not  true. 
And  they  are  making  that  statement, 
knowing  that  it  Is  not  true,  but  for 
purposes  of  trying  to  stampede  the  op- 
position into  giving  way. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  there  are  not 
specific  threats  which  must  be  coim- 
tered,  and  particularly  in  Europe  with 
the  SS-20's.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can 
tolerate  the  continued  deployment  of 
those  huge  numbers  of  SS-20's  against 
NATO  countries.  It  is  clearly  an  effort 
to  do  an  end  nm  on  the  United  States 
and  to  alter  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe,  which  we  must  not  tolerate. 
The  Soviets  need  to  understand  that, 
but  we  need  to  be  realistic  and  flexible 
in  our  efforts  to  try  to  counter  that 
and  not  merely  use  it,  as  I  think  the 
administration  started  out  doing,  for 
its  own  propaganda  ends. 

So  there  is  a  lot  to  be  said  for  get- 
ting serious  on  both  sides  of  this  issue. 
I  do  feel  that  the  Soviets  are  serious, 
and  if  we  are  serious,  we  can  make 
progress.  If  they  decide  we  are  not  se- 
rious, then  they  are  just  going  to  try 
to  exploit  the  thing  politically,  and 


that  would  be  a  terrible  tragedy  for  all 
mankind. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiber- 
LiMG)  and  in  conclusion  let  me  say  that 
I  appreciate  his  comments  on,  for  ex- 
ample, the  build-down  concept,  which, 
I  want  to  reemphasize.  is  simply  a  con- 
cept. I  trust  that  as  the  discussion  of 
that  concept  proceeds,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  and  others  will  look  at  it 
with  real  seriousness  in  terms  of  struc- 
turing a  build  down  of  nuclear  forces 
in  a  way  that  addresses  the  matter  of 
the  megatonnage  of  reduced  forces, 
the  development  of  single-  warhead 
missiles,  and  a  de-MIRVing  of  our 
present  arsenals  on  both  sides. 

I  think,  as  the  gentleman  and  others 
in  the  debate  indicated,  if  that  is  the 
case,  we  should  take  a  look  at  these 
other  alternative  approaches  and  they 
will  see  the  importance  of  moving 
toward  arms  reduction  within  that 
context. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  LETVITAS.  Let  me  just  make  this  ■ 
one  concluding  remark  first. 

I  am  troubled  that  there  are  some 
who  support  the  nuclear  freeze  who 
believe  that  simply  by  freezing  at 
present  levels  and  nothing  else,  with 
no  more  testing,  no  more  R&D.  and  no 
more  deployment,  we  are  going  to 
move  toward  a  safer  world.  That  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  case,  because  as  our 
forces  and  indeed  the  Soviet  forces  de- 
teriorate, we  raise  the  hair  trigger  re- 
sponse mode  both  sides  would  have  to 
engage  in.  and  I  certainly  would  not 
want  to  see  American  forces  sitting 
beside  silos  of  deteriorating,  unreli- 
able, unpredictable  capabilities,  nor 
would  I  want  the  President  of  our' 
country  to  know  that  he  could  not  rely 
upon  whatever  forces  we  have  at  our 
disposal. 

So  I  think  that  we  have  got  to  be 
very  concerned  about  doing  more  than 
just  freezing,  whatever  "freezing" 
might  mean  today,  but  I  think  we 
have  got  to  drive  ourselves  and  the 
Soviet  Union  with  realistic  incentives 
to  reduction  of  nuclear  forces  in  a  way 
that  gives  both  sides  assurances  for 
their  own  security. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  now,  if  he 
wishes  me  to  do  so. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Kazek).  The  Chair  advises  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  he  has  2  minutes 
remaining. 
Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
will  simply  make  a  unanimous-consent 
request. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  last  Satur- 
day office  appointments  I  had  in  my 
congressional  district,  I  was  visited  by 
a  Catholic  priest,  now  stationed  in  my 
district,  who  had  recently  retiu^ed 
from  9%  years  in  El  Salvador.  It  was 
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his  view  that  there  was  no  way  that 
the  United  States  could  successfully 
block  the  eventual  success  of  the  guer- 
rUla  movement  there  by  the  policies 
presently  being  employed.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  proposed  solution,  early 
elections,  would  not  work  as  long  as 
the  center  and  leftwlng  candidates  had 
substantial  reason  to  suspect  that  they 
would  be  assassinated. 

It  was  his  belief  that  a  dialog  must 
be  opened  up  between  the  Govern- 
ment of  El  Salvador  and  the  guerrilla 
leadership,  and  that  effective  curbs  on 
the  violence  of  the  military  and  para- 
military death  squads  would  have  to 
be  one  of  the  top  items  on  the  agenda. 

Bfr.  Speaker,  the  Washington  Post 
for  Simday,  April  17,  contained  an  ex- 
cellent article  by  Samuel  L.  Popkin,  as- 
sociate professor  of  political  science  at 
the  University  of  California.  Professor 
Popkin  had  made  an  indepth  study  of 
the  pacification  program  in  Vietnam 
and  draws  some  interesting  compari- 
sons between  the  situation  there  and 
that  in  El  Salvador.  His  ultimate  con- 
clusion is: 

The  price  of  any  further  aid  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  El  Salvador  must  be  its  readi- 
ness to  deal  ruthlessly  with  indiscriminate 
killing.  In  the  long  run,  it  is  easier  for  a  gov- 
ernment to  maintain  its  authority  If  it  can 
claim  credit  for  protecting  the  lives  of  its 
citizens  than  if  it  provides  roads  and  schools 
while  leaving  citizens'  lives  at  risk. 

The  full  text  of  the  article  follows 
these  remarks: 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  17. 19831 

Pacification  Wow't  Ply  w  Salvador 
TOO  have  to  protbct  lives  to  win  hearts 

AND  MINDS 

(By  Samuel  L.  Popkin) 

There  is  a  new  bumper  sticker  in  Califor- 
nia that  reads:  "£3  Salvador  Is  Spanish  for 
Vietnam." 

The  Reagan  administration  has  made  this 
comparison  inevitable  by  urging  an  exten- 
sive pacification  program  for  rural  El  Salva- 
dor at  the  same  time  it  is  asking  for  in- 
creased military  aid. 

As  a  social  scientist  who  once  studied  the 
pacification  program  in  Vietnam,  I  find 
myself  being  asked  whether  such  a  program 
can  work  in  El  Salvador.  That  is,  will  new 
roads,  schools  and  clinics  along  with  ex- 
panded local  government  in  control  of  a 
local  militia  make  a  difference  to  the  cam- 
pesinos?  (In  Vietnam,  after  all,  the  pacifica- 
tion program  did  enable  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment to  establish  control  over  most  of  the 
country.) 

To  believe  that  local  government  and  in- 
frastructure wiU  win  campesino  support 
while  lawless  violence  rages  is  to  ignore  a 
major  lesson  from  Vietnam.  The  question 
Congress  should  be  asking  is  whether  it 
makes  any  sense  at  all  to  bother  about  such 
programs  in  El  Salvador  when  the  most  ele- 
mental form  of  pacification— physical  secu- 
rity—is denied  to  rural  pieople  by  their  own 
government. 

The  lesson  from  the  pacification  program 
in  Vietnam  is  that  the  control  of  violence  is 
more  important  in  a  long  war  than  pro- 
grams to  improve  rural  welfare.  The  suc- 
cesses of  the  pacification  program  in  Viet- 
nam resulted  not  from  capital  projects  and 
local  government  but  from  bringing  a  meas- 


ure of  physical  security  to  the  everyday 
lives  of  the  villages. 

What  villages  appreciated  was  the  ability 
to  go  to  their  fields  without  being  abducted 
and  to  retire  at  night  confident  that  they 
would  not  be  killed  in  their  sleep. 

It  took  a  long  time  for  the  American  and 
South  Vietnamese  military  to  learn  that 
how  they  fought  the  war  affected  the  re- 
ponse  of  the  peasants  to  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment. Too  often  when  guerrilla  forces  were 
reported  in  a  village,  the  military  bombed 
the  village.  When  villagers  reported  that  a 
neighbor  had  talked  with  guerrillas,  the 
neighbor  was  arrested  or  killed.  The  villag- 
ers quickly  learned  that  it  was  very  costly  to 
cooperate  with  the  armed  forces  no  matter 
how  strongly  they  opposed  the  guerrillas. 

The  suppression  of  violence  wiU  be  harder 
in  El  Salvador.  In  Vietnam,  the  violence  the 
peasants  feared  most  was  misdirected  Amer- 
ican firepower.  The  pacification  program 
put  American  advisers  into  positions  from 
which  they  could  protect  peasants  from  our 
lethal  weaponry.  In  El  Salvador,  there  will 
be  no  American  advisers  with  such  author- 
ity and  there  are  two  sources  of  violence  to 
be  controlled:  the  regular  military  and  the 
quasi-official  death  squads. 

In  El  Salvador,  campeslnos  fear  indis- 
criminate killing  by  the  regular  military  and 
by  death  squads  carrying  out  secret  execu- 
tions at  the  behest  of,  or  with  the  acquies- 
cence of,  military  officers  or  landowners.  In 
addition  to  controlling  the  regular  military, 
any  pacification  program  must  bring  these 
death  squads  to  heel.  Any  program  that 
tries  to  co-opt  these  groups  or  make  them 
its  agents  without  controlling  their  violence 
will  fail.  More  than  that  it  will  increase  the 
likelihood  of  a  bloodbath  by  giving  them  a 
new  license  to  practice  terror. 

In  Vietnam,  there  were  thousands  of 
American  civilian  and  military  advisers  to 
protect  the  pacification  program  and  those 
who  administered  it.  In  the  absence  of  such 
protection  In  EU  Salvador,  could  rural  offi- 
cials stand  up  to  the  regular  military  or  the 
death  squads?  What  then  would  their  lives 
be  worth? 

The  temptation  for  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration is  to  not  confront  the  problem  di- 
rectly but  to  defer  it  to  a  later  time.  This  is 
what  all  past  administrations  did  in  Viet- 
nam. 

The  electoral  cycle  leads  our  presidents— 
in  Richard  Betts'  phrase— to  nibble  the 
bullet  rather  than  bite  it.  With  a  presiden- 
tial or  congressional  election  sdways  immi- 
nent, every  president  chose  to  buy  time  in 
Vietnam  rather  than  to  risk  the  short-term 
costs  of  reform.  Reform  risks  destabilizing  a 
government  or  provoking  opposition  on  the 
right  but  it  is  necessary  if  there  are  to  be 
any  long-term  gains. 

Without  reform,  pacification  merely 
defers  collapse  and  raises  the  stakes.  The 
next  president  will  inherit  a  larger  war  to 
which  more  of  the  nation's  prestige  has 
been  committed. 

If  the  lessons  of  Vietnam  are  to  be  applied 
to  El  Salvador,  the  president  and  Congress 
must  ensure  that  any  commitments  that 
raise  the  stakes  in  El  Salvador  will  increase 
the  chance  of  ultimate  success. 

The  price  of  any  further  aid  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  El  Salvador  must  be  its  readi- 
ness to  deal  ruthlessly  with  indiscriminate 
killing.  In  the  long  nm,  it  is  easier  for  a  gov- 
ernment to  maintain  its  authority  If  It  can 
claim  credit  for  protecting  the  lives  of  its 
citizens  than  If  it  provides  roads  and  schools 
while  leaving  citizens'  lives  at  risk. 

In  El  Salvador  as  in  Vietnam,  real  pacifi- 
cation must  follow  the  priorities  people  ev- 


erywhere acknowledge,  be  they  peasants  or 
philosophers.  The  fundamental  human 
right  U  still  the  right  to  life. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


THE  IMMIORATION  REFORM 
AND  CONTROL  ACT  OP  1983 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  (Mr.  BIazzou) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  report  to  our  colleagues 
that  my  Subcommittee  on  Immigra- 
tion, Refugees,  and  International  Law 
voted  on  April  6,  7  to  1  to  report  out  to 
the  full  Judiciary  Committee  H.R. 
1510,  the  Immigration  Reform  and 
Control  Act  of  1983. 

I  want  to  personally  thank  my  seven 
colleagues  on  the  subcommittee — Sam 
Hall,  Barney  Frank,  George  Crock- 
ett, Larrt  Smith,  Dan  Lungren,  Bill 
McCoLLUM,  and  Ham  Pish— for  their 
extraordinary  dedication  to  this  issue, 
not  just  in  this  subcommittee  markup, 
but  over  the  past  2  years.  Two  weeks 
ago,  they  sat  through  two  long  ses- 
sions in  order  to  complete  action  on 
this  most  important  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. 

The  bill  emerged  from  the  subcom- 
mittee as  it  had  come  in— a  fair  and 
balanced  piece  of  legislation.  The  deli- 
cate symmetry  of  the  bill  continues, 
though  we  have  adopted  some  amend- 
ments to  make  it  an  even  more  agree- 
able and  attractive  measure  than  was 
sent  to  the  floor  late  last  Congress. 

I  also  want  to  thank  each  of  the  wit- 
nesses who  came  before  the  subcom- 
mittee during  the  7  days  of  hearings 
on  the  bin.  The  subcommittee  estab- 
lished a  substantial  hearing  record 
during  consideration  of  the  legislation 
in  the  last  Congress.  However,  our 
hearings  this  year  were  not  perfuncto- 
ry. On  the  contrary,  the  witnesses  we 
heard  gave  the  subcommittee  many 
new  suggestions,  some  of  which  are  in- 
corporated in  the  measure  the  sub- 
committee reported.  For  the  benefit  of 
our  colleagues.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
cluding a  summary  of  the  bill  as  re- 
ported by  the  subcommittee  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks.  If  any 
Members  have  any  questions,  please 
contact  me  or  the  subcommittee  staff 
on  5-5727. 

I  look  forward  to  seeing  the  Immi- 
gration Reform  and  Control  Act  of 
1983  enacted  into  law  this  year. 

The  summary  of  the  bill  follows: 
SCMMART— Immigration  Rztorm  and 
Control  Act  or  1983,  H.R.  1510 
(As  reported  by  the  House  Subcommittee  on 

Immigration,  Refugees,  and  International 

Law.  April  6, 1983) 

I.  illegal  immigration 
A.  Employer  Sanctions 

Makes  it  unlawful  for  any  employer  know- 
ingly to  hire  for  employment  or  to  recruit 
for  a  fee  or  consideration,  after  the  date  of 


enactment,  any  alien  not  authorized  to  work 
in  the  United  SUtes. 

Requires  employers  of  four  employees  or 
more  to  have  all  prospective  employees 
show  them,  as  a  condition  of  hiring,  either 
(Da  U.S.  passport,  or  (2)  a  U.S.  birth  certifi- 
cate or  social  security  card  and  a  driver's  li- 
cense, or  a  sUte  issued  I.D.  card,  or  an  alien 
identification  document. 

Requires  such  employer,  to  attest  in  writ- 
ing, under  penalty  of  perjury,  that  he  has 
seen  the  necessary  documentation;  requires 
the  employee,  to  attest  In  writing,  under 
penalty  of  perjury,  that  he  or  she  is  author- 
ized to  work  in  the  U.S. 

Any  employer  of  four  or  more  employees 
who  does  not  meet  the  requirements  for 
checking  documents,  signing  the  appropri- 
ate form,  and  retaining  the  appropriate 
form  is  liable  to  a  civil  line  of  $500  per  em- 
ployee hired. 

Employers  who  hire  employees  referred 
by  a  governmental  referral  service  do  not 
need  to  meet  the  requirements  of  checking 
documents  as  long  as  the  employee  presents 
a  form,  to  be  retained  by  the  employer,  stat- 
ing the  governmental  referral  service  has 
checked  the  documenU  of  the  employee  in 
cases  where  that  has  occurred. 

States  that  within  three  years  of  enact- 
ment the  President  shaU  make  such 
changes  "as  may  be  necessary"  to  make  the 
system  more  secure. 

SUtes  that  the  blU  does  not  authorize  the 
creation  of  national  identification  cards. 

Establishes  a  graduated  penalty  structure 
for  hiring  unauthorized  aliens— first  of- 
fense: warning;  second  offense;  $1,000  civil 
fine  per  unauthorized  alien  hired;  third  of- 
fense: (2,000  civil  fine  per  unauthorized 
alien  hired:  fourth  offense:  $3,000  criminal 
fine  per  unauthorized  alien  hired  or  one 
year  in  Jail,  or  both.  Also,  Attorney  General 
may  seek  an  injunction  to  stop  "pattern  or 
practice"  violators. 

Requires  extensive  outreach  program  to 
Inform  employers,  employees,  and  the  gen- 
eral public  of  this  new  law.  Allows  violations 
occurring  during  the  first  six  (6)  months 
after  enactment  to  go  unpunished. 

Gives  violators  a  right  to  a  hearing  before 
a  Department  of  Justice  Administrative  Law 
Judge.  (See  page  2.) 

Requires  CSvil  Rights  Commission  to  issue 
reports  on  possible  discriminatory  effect  of 
this  law. 

Creates  an  affirmative  defense  for  em- 
ployers who  have  complied  with  the  attesta- 
tion requirements  in  good  faith. 

Creates  a  Department  of  Labor/Depart- 
ment of  Justice/Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Conmilssion  Task  Force  to  review 
complaints  of  discrimination.  Authorizes  $6 
million  each  year  for  fiscal  years  1984.  1985, 
and  1986  for  its  activities. 

Makes  it  a  felony  to  use  fraudulent  docu- 
ments in  order  to  obtain  employment. 

B.  Increased  Border  and  Other  Enforcement; 
User  Fees 

Creates  criminal  penalty  for  bringing  an 
aUen  to  the  U.S..  knowing  or  in  reckless  dis- 
regard of  the  fact,  that  the  alien  had  not  re- 
ceived prior  official  authorization  to  enter. 

Provides  a  three  year  authorization  for 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
to  carry  out  their  present  duties,  to  increase 
enforcement  and  service  to  the  public  gener- 
ally, and  to  implement  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  1510.  (Fiscal  Year  1984— $743  million; 
Fiscal  Year  1985— $718  million;  Fiscal  Year 
19ge_$763  million.  This  is  approximately 
$500  million  more  over  the  three  years  than 
would  be  provided  under  a  static  budget.) 


Allows  Attorney  General  to  impose  fees 
for  the  use  by  aliens  of  border  and  other  im- 
migration faculties  and  services  in  an 
amount  commensurate  with  cost. 

C.  Adjudication  Procedures  and  Asylum 

Creates  United  SUtes  Immigration  Board, 
an  independent  agency  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  Seven  member  Board  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  with  members 
serving  six  year-terms.  It  may  meet  en  banc 
or  in  panels  of  three  or  more.  It  hears  all 
appeals  from  decisions  made  by  the  Admin- 
istrative Law  Judges. 

Chairman  of  the  Board  appoints  Adminis- 
trative Law  Judges  to  hear  all  exclusion  and 
deporUtion  cases  (including  those  Involving 
asylum),  challenges  to  fines,  and  all  other 
matters  heard  by  the  present  immigration 
Judges.  Some  of  the  Administrative  Law 
Judges  are  specially  trained  to  hear  asylum 

C&SC8. 

Decisions  by  the  Administrative  Law 
Judges  would  be  reversible  by  the  Board  if 
not  supported  by  substantial  evidence. 

Judicial  review  in  habeas  corpus,  exclu- 
sion and  deporUtion  cases  available  in  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit. 

Judicial  review  of  asylum  matters  avail- 
able in  UJ3.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Feder- 
al Circuit  once  a  final  order  of  deporUtion 
or  exclusion  has  been  entered. 

At  asylum  hearings,  alien  is  entitled  to  an 
open  hearing,  represenUtion  by  counsel, 
the  right  to  call  witnesses,  present  evidence, 
and  confront  witnesses. 

Aliens  who  attempt  to  enter  the  U.S.  with- 
out proper  documents  can  be  excluded 
unless  they  assert  some  reasonable  basis  for 
entering  the  U.S.  or  claim  asylum.  In  which 
case  they  are  entitled  to  go  before  an  Ad- 
ministrative Law  Judge  and  receive  a  full 
scale  hearing. 

Requires  speedy  asylum  hearing:  If  alien 
Is  not  given  asylum  hearing  within  46  days 
of  the  filing  of  the  application,  the  alien,  if 
detained,  will  be  released  on  parole. 

Imposes  various  time  llmite  in  the  process- 
ing of  asylum  claims. 

D.  Adtustment  ofStatxu 
Adjustment  of  sUtus  procedure  would  not 
be  available  to  aliens  who  have  violated  the 
terms  of  their  nonimmigrant  visa. 
n.  legal  immigration 
A.  Country  Ceilings 
Increases  ceiling  for  colonies  to  3,000  from 
the  present  600. 

Increases  per  country  ceilings  for  Canada 
and  Mexico  to  40,000  from  the  present 
20,000. 

Requires  the  President  to  submit  to  Con- 
gress every  three   years  a  report  on  the 
Impact  of  immigration  on  the  U.S. 
B.  G-4's 
Relief  provisions  are  provided  for  certain 
children  and  widowed  spouses  of  employees 
of  International  organizations. 
C.  Nonimmigrants 
Special  procedure  esabllshed  for  H-2  sea- 
sonal workers  in  agriculture: 

The  employer  must  apply  to  the  Secretry 
of  Labor  no  more  than  50  days  In  advance  of 
need,  asking  for  foreign  workers;  employer 
then  must  attempt  to  recruit  domestic  work- 
ers; 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  must  provide  a  de- 
cision on  the  certification  no  later  than  20 
days  In  advance  of  need; 

If  the  Secretary  of  Labor  determines  that 
a  certain  number  of  qualified  U.S.  workers 
will  be  available  at  the  time  needed,  but  at 
the  determined  time  those  workers  are  not 


qualified  and  available,  an  expedited  proce- 
dure to  determine  need  would  be  available. 

Establishes  a  three  year  phased  down 
transition  program  for  agricultural  produc- 
ers to  employ  aliens  who  would  not  other- 
wise be  entitled  to  enter  or  work  in  the  VS. 

H-2  and  "transition"  workers  guaranteed 
certain  benefits  such  as  housing  or  a  hous- 
ing allowance  and  worker  compensation  (to 
be  provided  by  the  employer  if  not  available 
under  a  sUte  program). 


D.  Visa  Waiver 
Alter  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  has  Implemented  a  system  to  track 
the  entry  and  exit  of  nonimmigrants,  the  ' 
SUte  Department  may  esUblish   a  three 
year  pilot  nonimmigrant  visa  waiver  pro-  • 
gram  for  eight  countries  which  provide  or 
will  provide  a  similar  benefit  to  the  VS. 
The  visa  refusal  and  visa  abuse  rates  for  the 
nationals  of  such  countries  must  be  mini- 
mal, and  the  visitors  must  have  nonrefund- 
able, roundtrip  tickets. 

E.  Foreign  Students 
Foreign  students  who  enter  the  UJS.  after 
date  of  enactment  will  not  be  allowed  to 
adjust  sUtus  or  return  to  the  U.S.  until 
they  have  resided  in  their  home  countries 
for  two  years,  unless  such  a  student  is  an 
immediate  relative  of  a  U.S.  citizen.  Foreign 
studenU  who  entered  before  date  of  enact- 
ment, will  not  be  permitted  to  adjust  sUtus,' 
and  must  leave  the  U.S.  to  seek  a  visa  if 
they  wish  to  return.  Exceptions  are  allowed, 
until  1989,  for  students  with  degrees  in  nat-. 
ural  science,  engineering,  computer  science, 
or  mathematics  with  certified  job  offers  In 
industry  or  who  have  advanced  degrees  and 
have  been  offered  a  teaching  or  research  job 
by  a  college  or  university.  Exceptions  also 
for  adjustment  to  three  year  nonimmigrant 
training  sUtus  in  industry. 

III.  legalization 
Permanent  resident  sUtus  (not  citizen- 
ship) for  aliens  who  have  continuously  re- 
sided in  the  U.S.  since  before  January  1. 
1981  and  who  are  not  excludable  (See 
below). 

Federally  funded  public  assistance  (other 
than  emergency  medical  care,  aid  to  aged, 
blind,  or  disabled,  and  for  serious  injury  or 
in  the  Interest  of  public  health)  will  not  be 
available  to  permanent  residents  for  four 
years  (other  than  "Cuban/Haitian  en- 
trants"). 

Persons  will  not  be  eligible  for  legalizaUon 
who: 

Have  been  convicted  of  a  felony  or  three 
misdemeanors  committed  in  the  U.S.; 
Have  assisted  in  political  persecution; 
Have  been  convicted  of  a  crime  involving 
moral  turpitude,  or  two  or  more  offenses  for 
which  sentences  aggregating  five  or  more 
years  were  Imposed; 

The  government  has  reason  to  believe 
seek  to  enter  for  activities  inimical  to  the 
welfare,  safety  or  security  of  the  VS.; 

Are,  or  have  been,  anarchists,  Commu- 
nists, or  who  advocate  the  overthrow  of  the 
government; 
Are  Nazis; 

Would  engage  In  subversive  activities; 
Eteve  been  convicted  of  a  drug  violation, 
other  than  simple  possession  of  30  grams  or 
less  of  marijuana: 

Are  nonimmigrant  exchange  aliens  sub- 
ject to  a  two  year  foreign  residency  require- 
ment. 

Authorizes  "such  sums"  for  each  year 
through  Fiscal  Year  1989  for  the  purpose  of 
reimbursing  sUte  and  local  governments  for 
increased  educational  and  public  assistance 
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costs  resultins  from  the  legalization  pro- 
gnm. 

Provides  that  aliens  in  the  U^  continu- 
ously since  before  January  1,  1973  may 
adjust  to  permanent  resident  status  if  of 
good  moral  character  and  not  Ineligible  for 
citizenship:  imposes  a  four  year  public  bene- 
fits disability  on  aliens  thus  legalized. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

A.  Putative  Fathers 
Recognizes,    for    preference    petitioning 
purposes,  the  relationship  between  a  biolog- 
ical father  and  his  illegitimate  child. 
B.  Retirees 
Allows  self-sufficent  aliens  who  entered 
X3&.  prior  to  1978  in  expectation  of  obtain- 
ing an  immigrant  visa  as  retirees  to  adjust 
to  permanent  resident  status.* 


EMERGENCY  HOUSING 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP  1983 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  point  out  and  remind  my  colleagues 
that  tomorrow  on  the  agenda  for  busi- 
ness we  have  the  scheduling  of  H.R. 
1983.  the  Emergency  Housing  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1983.  It  will  come  to  us 
under  an  open  rule,  with  2  hours  of 
debate,  which  we  hope  will  afford 
every  possible  opportunity  to  each  and 
every  Member  who  wishes  to  be  heard 
on  this  very  important  matter. 

At  this  point  I  rise  in  order  to 
anchor  down  two  very  important 
points:  First,  this  act.  which  incorpo- 
rates an  emergency  home  mortgage  as- 
sistance program,  provides  also  for 
grants  to  governmental  entities 
throughout  the  country  in  order  to 
enable  them  to  meet  the  growing  and 
the  now  state-of-crisis  problem  of  the 
homeless  in  our  country. 

D  1310 

I  want  to  make  sure  that  every 
Member  understands  that  the  result 
of  this  was  only  after  very  extensive 
and  comprehensive  hearings.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  last  hearing  we  had 
was  during  the  waning  hours  of  the 
lameduck  session  of  Congress  last  De- 
cember on  the  very  question  of  the 
homelessness  of  people,  Americans, 
without  shelter. 

We  had  testimony,  in  fact,  it  was  an 
emergency  hearing,  from  witnesses 
coming  from  every  single  geographical 
sector  of  the  country,  urban  as  well  as 
rural,  and  it  was  a  very  distressing 
hearing.  The  presentation  of  the  testi- 
mony clearly  and  irrefutably  outline 
the  context  of  the  current  problem  of 
homelessness. 

As  I  said  in  December,  tragically  for 
our  Nation,  we  do  not  have  to  go  to 
Calcutta  or  other  places  where  for 
years  you  could  go  and  see  people  ac- 
tually die  out  In  the  streets.  We  have 
had  them  doing  that  in  America. 

Portimately  for  us.  this  last  winter 
we  had  a  relatively  mild  winter,  but 
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the  growing  dimensions  of  that  prob- 
lem of  homelessness  that  should  dis- 
turb us  is  the  result  of  the  loss  of  shel- 
ter, not  by  the  tiraditional  homeless, 
the  hobo,  the  wanderer,  the  ne'er-do- 
weU,  the  alchohlic,  but  families,  entire 
families,  people  who  just  a  few  months 
t>efore  did  have  shelter  and  through 
no  fault  of  their  own,  found  them- 
selves literally  living  in  public  areas, 
under  bridges,  in  parked  cars,  in  parks 
and  public  areas  of  cities  and  towns. 

So  this  is  a  recognition  of  an  at- 
tempt on  otir  level  to  help  those  com- 
munities that  have  set  up  shelter  pro- 
grams in  confronting  the  growing 
problem  of  homelessness.  That  is  the 
second  part  of  the  bill. 

The  first  part  and  the  main  thrust 
of  this  bill  is  to  afford  emergency  as- 
sistance to  homeowners  who  are 
facing  the  loss  of  their  homes  through 
foreclosure  or  distress  sales. 

There  again,  we  had  many  hearings, 
not  just  a  few,  and  some  of  these  hear- 
ings going  back  to  2  years  ago  mostly 
because  I  have  been  attempting  to 
have  the  Congress  react  to  this  type  of 
need  for  the  period  of  2  years.  It  was 
not  until  it  t>ecause  obvious  that  we 
had  a  crisis  in  our  midst  and  particu- 
larly in  those  areas  in  which  we  still 
see  in  unf  ortimate  areas,  such  as  West 
Virginia,  communities  where  the  un- 
employment rate  is  not  20  or  25  per- 
cent, but  90  percent— 90  percent. 

We  still  have  counties  in  Pennsylva- 
nia where  your  unemployment  rate  is 
still  better  than  23  percent;  but  the 
testimony  that  we  had  from  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  from  the  sheriff 
in  Ohio  who  testified  just  a  matter  of 
weeks  ago.  that  this  question  of  dis- 
tress sales  would  become  acute  at  this 
point,  this  month  of  April,  whereas 
they  had  been  able  to  temporize. 

This  is  exactly  what  we  had  foreseen 
when  we  concluded  that  the  need  was 
for  this  legislation. 

Now.  this  legislation  is  lieither  new 
nor  novel,  much  less  radical.  During 
the  depression,  for  examp*\  and  the 
creation  of  the  Homeowners  Loan  Cor- 
poration, this  is  exactly  what  our  Gov- 
ernment did,  except  that  there  the 
Government's  intervention  was  direct 
and  comprehensive,  the  Government 
actually  went  in  and  assumed  the 
mortgage. 

Under  our  plan,  and  benefiting  by 
the  experience  of  prior  legislation  and 
the  economic  track  record  of  the  coun- 
try, we  have  perfected  this  legislation 
to  the  point  where  I  am  secure  that  by 
the  time  it  comes  up  for  debate  tomor- 
row all  the  serious-minded  and  respon- 
sible and  above  all  responsible  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  will  give  it  their 
wholehearted  support. 

It  is  not  a  budget  buster.  Under  the 
requirements  of  our  rules  today,  the 
inflationary  impact  of  this,  if  ap- 
proved, is  nil,  no  adverse  inflationary 
impact. 


Budgetary  impact— we  also  had  this 
and  we  passed  it  by  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee and  it  has  its  stamp  or  its  im- 
primatur of  conformity  with  the  aims 
and  objectives  and  controls  that  the 
House  itself  through  the  budgetary 
process  has  heretofore  respected. 

So  we  are  talking  about  something 
that  is  clearly  at  this  point  our  duty  to 
confront. 

We  presented  it  on  an  emergency 
basis  and  that  is  the  way  the  legisla- 
tion is  labeled.  That  is  the  way  it  was 
considered  in  the  committee  and  the 
subcommittee.  We  had  quick  action  on 
this.  The  subcommittee  approved  this 
bill  a  long  time  ago.  We  subtracted  it 
from  what  is  known  as  H.R.  1,  which  is 
the  Housing  and  Rural  Recovery  Act 
or  authorization  bill  for  housing  for 
1983.  We  subtracted  these  two  sec- 
tions, the  mortgage  assistance  section 
and  the  assistance  for  the  homeless 
section  and  encapsulated  them  in  this 
version  of  an  emergency  bill,  which 
was  given  the  nimiber  of  H.R.  1983. 

It  would  have  come  up  2  weeks  ago, 
except  for  the  fact  that  the  leadership 
wisely  considered  that  we  had  other 
matters  that  demanded  priority  before 
we  had  the  Easter  break. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  said  2  weeks 
ago,  actually  4  weeks  ago. 

Then  last  week  the  very  sad  and  un- 
timely death  of  one  of  our  colleagues 
prevented  the  debate  and  the  discus- 
sion of  it  last  week;  so  we  will  be 
facing  it  tomorrow,  everything  being 
equal,  God  willing,  and  I  Just  want  the 
Members  to  have  at  least  an  idea  of 
what  it  consists  of. 

So  at  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  into  the 
Record  the  copy  of  H.R.  1983  and  also 
that  Mr.  Joseph  P.  Kolter,  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Pennsylvania, 
also  be  shown  as  a  cosponsor  of  this 
legislation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Cosponsors  of  the  bill  Include:  Mr. 
Gonzalez,  Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr. 
Pauntroy,  Mr.  Patterson,  Mr.  Ltm- 
DiNE,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr. 
Garcia,  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington, 
Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Hubbard.  Mr. 
D'Amours.  Mr.  Schuicer,  Mr.  Prank, 
Mr.  Coyne,  Mr.  Lehman  of  California. 
Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut,  Ms. 
Kaptur,  Mr.  Eroreich,  Mr.  Levin  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Carper,  Mr.  Kolter, 
and  Mr.  Torres. 

The  bill  follows: 

H.R. 1983 

A  bill  to  amend  certain  housing  and  commu- 
nity development  laws  to  provide  emer- 
gency mortgage  assistance  to  homeowners 
and  emergency  shelter  for  the  homeless 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of  the    United   States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled. 


SHORT  TriLZ 

Sicnoii.  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Emergency  Housing  Assistance  Act  of 
1983". 

DCXRaBNCY  MORTGAGE  RKLfEF 

Sk.  2.  Title  I  of  the  Emergency  Housing 
Act  of  197S  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"TITLE  I— EMERGENCY  MORTGAGE 
RELIEF 

"SHORT  TITLE 

"Sk.  101.  This  tiUe  may  be  cited  as  the 
•Homeowners  Emergency  Relief  Act". 

"FIXDIIfOS  AND  PtTHPOSE 

"Sec.  102.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 
"(1)  the  Nation  is  in  a  severe  recession, 
and  the  sharp  downturn  In  economic  activi- 
ty has  driven  large  numbers  of  workers  Into 
unemployment  and  has  reduced  the  incomes 
of  many  others; 

"(2)  as  a  result  of  such  adverse  economic 
conditions,  the  capacity  of  many  homeown- 
ers to  continue  to  make  mortgage  payments 
has  deteriorated  and  may  further  deterio- 
rate in  the  months  ahead,  leading  to  the 
possibility  of  widespread  mortgage  foreclo- 
sures and  distress  sales  of  homes;  and 

"(3)  many  such  homeowners  could  retain 
their  homes  if  they  received  temporary  fi- 
nancial assistance  until  economic  conditions 
improve. 

"(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  estab- 
lish a  program  that  will  preserve  and  pro- 
mote forbearance  with  respect  to  mortgages 
and,  through  emergency  mortgage  relief 
payments,  prevent  widespread  mortgage 
foreclosures  and  distress  sales  of  homes  re- 
sulting from  the  temporary  loss  of  employ- 
ment and  Income. 

"DEranrioNS 
"Sec.  103.  For  purposes  of  this  title: 
"(1)  The  term  •district'  means  any  Federal 
home  loan  bank  district  established  by  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  under  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act. 
•'(2)     The     term     •Federal     supervisory 
agency'  means  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency, the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board, 
the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation,  and  the  National  Credit  Union 
Administration. 

'•(3)  The  term  •Fund'  means  the  Home- 
owners Emergency  Relief  Fund  established 
in  section  109. 

"(4)  The  term  •monthly  net  effective 
income'  means  the  monthly  gross  Income  of 
a  mortgagor,  less  any  Federal,  State,  or 
locad  Income  or  employment  taxes  due  with 
respect  to  such  income. 

••(5)  The  term  mortgage'  includes  a  land 
contract  or  other  Instrument  providing  for 
the  sale  and  purchase  of  property  referred 
to  in  section  105(a)<l).  and  the  term  •mort- 
gagor' and  mortgagee'  Include  the  parties 
to  such  agreement  of  sale  and  purchase. 

"(8)  The  term  Secretary'  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 
"(7)  The  term  State'  means  each  of  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  North- 
em  Mariana  Islands,  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands,  and  any  other  territory 
or  possession  of  the  United  States. 

"(8)  The  term  •total  monthly  housing  ex- 
pense' means  the  sum  of  (A)  the  monthly 
payment  of  principal.  Interest,  taxes,  assess- 
ments, ground  rents,  hazard  Insurance,  and 
mortgage  Insurance  premiums  due  by  a 
mortgagor  with  respect  to  a  property  assist- 


ed under  this  UUe;  (B)  the  monthly  mainte- 
nance costs  of  such  mortagor  with  respect 
to  such  property;  and  (C)  the  monthly  utili- 
ty costs  of  such  mortgagor  with  respect  to 
such  property. 

••EFFECTIVE  MORTGAGE  DELTHQUENCY  HATE 

••Sec.  104.  (aKl)  The  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  shall,  to  the  extent 
approved  in  appropriation  Acts,  carry  out 
the  program  established  in  this  title. 

'•(2)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  such 
program,  the  Secretary  shall  contract  to 
make,  and  make,  assistance  available  under 
this  title  in  any  district  when,  on  an  average 
monthly  basis  for  a  period  of  3  consecutive 
months  for  either  such  district  or  the 
Nation,  the  amount  of  funds  represented  by 
mortgage  loans  and  contracts  that  are  ac- 
counted for  in  a  mortgage  delinquency 
series  maintained  by  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board,  and  for  which  payments 
have  been  delinquent  for  60  days  or  more, 
exceeds  1.3  percent  of  all  funds  represented 
by  mortgage  loans  and  contracts  accounted 
for  In  such  series. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  determining  when 
such  assistance  Is  to  be  made  available  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (2),  the  Secretary  shall 
take  into  account  all  months  beginning  with 
or  after  the  third  month  l)efore  the  month 
In  which  the  Emergency  Housing  Assistance 
Act  of  1983  Is  enacted. 

••(4)  With  respect  to  the  Initial  occurrence, 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  such  Act. 
of  the  delinquency  rate  condition  described 
in  paragraph  (2),  the  Secretary  shall  begin 
to  contract  to  make,  and  make,  assistance 
available  at  the  beginning  of  the  first 
month  after  the  month  In  which  the  mort- 
gage delinquency  series  referred  to  in  such 
paragraph  indicates  that  such  condition  has 
occurred. 

"(5)  The  mortgage  delinquency  series  re- 
ferred to  In  paragraph  (2)  shall  be  made 
available  by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  to  the  Secretary  and  the  Congress  on 
a  monthly  basis  and  shall  contain  data  on 
the  mortgage  delinquency  rate  during  the 
previous  month  for  each  district  and  for  the 
Nation. 

••(b)(1)  Once  assistance  Is  made  available 
under  this  title  in  any  district,  the  Secretary 
shall  continue  to  contract  to  make,  and 
make,  such  assistance  available  until  the 
date  on  which  the  mortgage  delinquency 
series  referred  to  In  subsection  (a)<2)  Indi- 
cates that  the  amount  of  funds  represented 
by  60-day  delinquent  mortgage  loans  and 
contracts  accounted  for  In  such  series  has 
declined,  on  an  average  monthly  basis  for  a 
period  of  3  consecutive  months  for  both 
such  district  and  the  Nation,  to  below  1.2 
percent  of  all  funds  represented  by  mort- 
gage loans  and  contracts  accounted  for  in 
such  series,  except  that— 

••(A)  such  assistance  shall  continue  to  be 
made  available  pursuant  to  contracts  en- 
tered into  before  such  date;  and 

•'(B)  the  Secretary  shall  relnstltute  the 
program  established  in  this  title  in  such  dis- 
trict whenever  the  delinquency  rate  condi- 
tion described  In  subsection  (a)(2)  reoccurs. 
••(2)  In  any  case  In  which  such  program  is 
reinstltuted  In  any  district,  the  Secretary 
shall  begin  to  contract  to  make,  and  make, 
such  assistance  available  beginning  with  the 
day  after  the  date  on  which  such  mortgage 
delinquency  series  Indicates  that  such  delin- 
quency rate  condition  has  reoccurred. 

••(c)  The  Secretary  shall  promptly  notify 
each  financial  Institution  or  other  mortga- 
gee holding  a  mortgage  on  property  In  any 
district  in  which  the  Secretary  has  deter- 


mined to  Institute  or  relnstltute  the  pro- 
gram of  assistance  established  In  this  title. 

"ELICmLITT  FOR  ASSISTANCE 

"Sec.  105.  (a)  No  assistance  may  be  made 
with  respect  to  a  mortgage  under  this  title 
unless— 

"(1)  the  property  securing  such  mortgage 
(or  other  security  Interest  In  the  case  of 
units     In     cooperative     or     condominium 
projects  or  In  the  case  of  any  manufactured 
home  and  the  lot  on  which  such  home  Is  sit- 
uated) Is  a  one-  to  four-family  residence  (in-  ' 
eluding  one-family  units  in  a  condominium 
project,  a  membership  Interest  and  occupan-  ■ 
cy    agreement    In    a    cooperative    housing  ' 
project,  and  any  manufactured  home  and 
the  lot  on  which  such  home  Is  situated)  and 
is  the  principal  residence  of  the  mortgagor 
Involved; 

••(2HA)  the  mortgagee  Involved  has  Indi- 
cated to  such  mortgagor  its  intention  to 
foreclose;  or 

••(B)  payments  under  such  mortgage  have 
been  delinquent  for  at  least  90  days; 

••(3)  such  mortgage  Is  not  Insured  under 
the  National  Housing  Act  or  assisted  under 
title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949; 

••(4)  such  mortgagor  has  incurred  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  in  income  as  a  result  of— 
•'(A)  a  loss  of,  or  reduction  In  (1)  his  or  her 
employment;  (11)  his  or  her  self-employ- 
ment; or  (111)  returns  from  the  pursuit  of  his 
or  her  occupation;  or 

"(B)  any  similar  loss  or  reduction  by  any 
person  contributing  to  the  Income  of  such 
mortgagor; 

which  reduction  In  Income  renders  such 
mortgagor  unable  to  correct  a  mortgage  de- 
linquency within  a  reasonable  time  or  to 
resume  full  mortgage  payments; 

■•(5)  the  Secretary  has  determined  that 
payments  under  this  title  are  necessary  to 
avoid  foreclosure  and  that  there  is  a  reason- 
able prospect  that  such  mortgagor  will  be 
able  to— 

••(A)  r«sume  full  mortgage  payments 
within  36  months  after  the  beginning  of  the 
period  for  which  payments  under  this  title 
are  provided  or  upon  termination  of  assist- 
ance under  this  title;  and 

•*(B)  make  the  payments  under  such  mort- 
gage In  full  by  Its  maturity  date  or  by  a 
later  date  agreed  to  by  such  mortgagor  and 
mortgagee;  and 

■•(6)  an  amount  equal  to  the  original  prin- 
cipal obligation  of  such  mortgage  does  not 
exceed  the  principal  amount  that  could  be 
Insured,  at  the  time  such  mortgagor  appUes 
for  assistance  under  this  title,  with  respect 
to  the  property  of  such  mortgagor  under 
section  203(b)  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
(or  under  section  203(n)  or  234(c)  of  such 
Act  with  respect  to  a  unit  in  a  cooperative 
housing  project  or  condominium  project,  re- 
spectively). 

••(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  there 
shall  be  a  rebutuble  presumption  that  a 
mortgagor  will  be  able  to  fulfill  the  require- 
ments sat  forth  In  subparagraphs  (A)  and 
(B)  of  subsection  (a)(5). 

••(c)  Upon  a  determination  that  the  condi- 
tions of  ellgibUlty  described  in  subsection 
(a)  have  been  met  by  a  mortgagor,  such 
mortgagor  shall  become  eligible  for  the  as- 
sistance described  In  section  107. 

••APPUCATIOK  for  ASSISTANCE 

••Sec.  106.  (a)  During  any  period  In  which 
the  program  established  In  this  title  Is  In 
effect  In  any  district,  each  financial  institu- 
tion or  other  mortgagee  shall,  not  less  than 
30  days  prior  to  Instituting  any  foreclosure 
proceeding  with  respect  to  any  property  de- 
scribed in  paragraphs  (1).  (3).  and  (6)  of  sec- 
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tlon  105(a),  aasiat  the  mortgagor  Involved  in 
the  preparmtion  and  submission  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  an  application  for  assistance  under 
this  title.  Such  application  shall  not  be  re- 
quired if  such  mortgagor  executes  a  waiver 
of  assistance  under  this  title  after  full  dis- 
closure of  his  or  her  possible  eligibility. 

"(b)  If  any  mortgagor  submits  an  applica- 
tion for  assistance  under  subsection  (a),  the 
financial  institution  or  other  mortgagee  in- 
volved may  not  Institute  foreclosure  pro- 
ceedings with  respect  to  such  mortgagor 
prior  to  the  receipt  of  notification  from  the 
Secretary  under  section  107(g)  with  respect 
to  approval  or  disapproval  of  such  applica- 
tion for  assistance. 

"(c)  A  mortgagor  may  submit  an  applica- 
tion for  assistance  after  foreclosure  proceed- 
ings have  been  instituted,  in  which  event 
such  proceedings  shall  be  automatically 
stayed  until  receipt  of  notification  from  the 
Secretary  under  section  107(g). 

"(d)  In  States  that  require  Judicial  approv- 
al of  foreclosure,  compliance  with  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  pleaded  and  proved  as  a  pre- 
condition to  foreclosure  of  any  mortgage  eli- 
gible for  assistance  under  section  105.  In  all 
States,  failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  this  section  shall  be  the  basis  of  an  action 
to  enjoin  a  foreclosure.  Proof  of  the  refusal 
of  the  mortgagor  involved  either  to  submit 
an  application  or  to  execute  a  waiver  under 
this  section  shall  satisfy  the  burden  of  proof 
established  in  this  subsection. 

"(e)  Each  application  for  assistance  under 
this  title,  other  than  an  application  submit- 
ted under  subsection  (c),  or  waiver  of  such 
application  shall  contain  the  certification  of 
the  mortgagee  involved  that— 

"(1)  not  less  than  3  full  monthly  install- 
ments due  under  the  mortgage  involved  are 
unpaid  after  application  of  any  partial  pay- 
ments: and 

"(2)  such  mortgagee  has  extended  to  the 
mortgagor  involved  the  same  or  greater  op- 
portunities for  voluntary  forbearance  as 
such  mortgagee  extended  to  similarly  situat- 
ed mortgagors  within  the  4-month  period 
ending  March  31, 1983. 

"ASSISTAHCE  PAYMERTS 

"Skc.  107.  (a)  Assistance  under  this  title 
shall  be  provided  in  the  form  of  emergency 
mortgage  relief  payments  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  mortgagees  on  behalf  of  mortga- 
gors. Such  payments  shall  be  made  using 
amounts  available  in  the  Homeowners 
Emergency  Relief  Fund. 

"(bKl)  Payments  with  respect  to  any 
mortgage  under  this  title  shall  be  in  an 
amount  that,  together  with  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  mortgagor  involved,  is  equal  to 
the  amount  of  the  principal,  interest,  taxes, 
assessments,  ground  rents,  hazard  insur- 
ance, expenses  of  the  mortgagee  involved  in 
connection  with  payments  or  repayments 
under  this  title,  and  mortgage  insurance 
premimns  due  under  such  mortgage,  and 
the  initial  such  payment  shall  include  an 
amount  necessary  to  malie  the  payments  on 
such  mortgage  current.  Payments  under 
this  title  shall  not  exceed  amounts  that  the 
Secretary  determines  to  be  necessary  to  sup- 
plement the  amounts,  if  any,  that  the  mort- 
gagor involved  is  capable  of  contributing 
toward  such  mortgage  payments. 

"(2)  Payments  on  behalf  of  any  mortgagor 
under  this  title  shall  not  be  less  than  the 
amount  required  to  ensure  that  the  total 
monthly  housing  expense  of  such  mortga- 
gor does  not  exceed  38  percent  of  the 
monthly  net  effective  income  of  such  mort- 
gagor. 

"(c)  Payments  under  this  title  may  be  pro- 
vided for  a  period   of  not   to  exceed    18 


months  plus  any  period  of  delinquency. 
Such  period  shall  be  extended  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  18  months  if  the  Secretary 
has  determined  that  such  extension  is  nec- 
essary to  avoid  forecloouic.  The  Secretary 
shall  establish  procedures  for  (1)  each  mort- 
gagor, on  whose  behalf  payments  are  made 
under  this  title,  to  inform  the  Secretary  of 
any  significant  increase  or  decrease  in 
income;  and  (2)  periodic  review,  to  be  con- 
ducted not  less  than  once  annually,  of  the 
financial  circumstances  of  such  mortgagor 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  necessity 
for  continuation,  termination,  or  adjust- 
ment in  the  amount  of  such  payments.  Such 
payments  shall  be  discontinued  at  any  time 
if  the  Secretary  determines  that,  because  of 
changes  in  the  financial  circumstances  of 
such  mortgager,  such  payments  are  no 
longer  necessary  to  avoid  foreclosure. 

"(d)(1)  All  payments  under  this  title  shall 
be  secured  by  a  lien  on  the  property  in- 
volved and  by  such  other  obligation  as  the 
Secretary  may  require.  Such  lien  shall  be 
subordinate  to  all  mortgages  existing  on 
such  property  on  the  date  on  which  the  ini- 
tial assistance  payment  is  made  under  this 
title  on  behalf  of  the  mortgagor  involved. 

"(2)  Payments  under  this  title  shall  be  re- 
payable upon  terms  and  conditions  pre- 
scriljed  by  the  Secretary,  and  such  terms 
and  conditions  may  include  requirements 
for  repayment  of  any  amount  paid  by  the 
Secretary  toward  the  expenses  of  a  mortga- 
gee in  connection  with  the  payment  or  re- 
payments made  under  this  title.  The  Secre- 
tary may  establish  Interest  charges  on  pay- 
ments made  under  this  title,  except  that  the 
interest  charge  on  the  payments  made  on 
behalf  of  any  mortgagor  shall  be  set  at  a 
single  rate  that  does  not  exceed  whichever 
of  the  following  rates  is  less:  (A)  10  percent: 
and  (B)  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  taking  into  consideration 
the  average  interest  rate  on  all  interest 
bearing  obligations  of  the  United  States 
then  forming  a  part  of  the  public  debt,  com- 
puted at  the  end  of  the  month  preceding 
the  month  in  which  the  initial  such  pay- 
ment is  to  be  made  on  behalf  of  such  mort- 
gagor. Such  interest  charges  on  any  pay- 
ments made  on  behalf  of  a  mortgagor  under 
this  title  shall  not  begin  to  accrue  until  ter- 
mination of  such  payments.  Such  interest 
charges  shall  tte  payable  notwithstanding 
any  provision  of  any  SUte  constitution  or 
law  or  local  law  that  limits  the  rate  of  inter- 
est on  loans  or  advances  of  credit. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shaU  establish  the 
monthy  repayment  to  be  made  by  any  mort- 
gagor under  this  title  at  an  amount  neces- 
sary to  ensure  that  the  sum  of  such  month- 
ly repayment  and  the  total  monthly  hous- 
ing expense  of  such  mortgagor  does  not 
exceed  38  percent  of  the  monthly  net  effec- 
tive income  of  such  mortgagor.  The  Secre- 
tary may,  at  the  option  of  any  mortgagor, 
establish  appropriate  incentives  for  early  re- 
payment of  the  amount  owed  to  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  title,  including  forgiveness 
of  part  of  the  interest  charged  on  the  pay- 
ments made  on  behalf  of  such  mortgagor. 
The  Secretary  shall  establish  procedures  for 
(A)  each  mortgagor  making  repayments 
under  this  title  to  inform  the  Secretary  of 
any  significant  increase  in  income:  and  (B) 
periodic  review,  to  be  conducted  not  less 
than  once  annually,  of  the  financial  circum- 
stances of  such  mortgagor  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  the  necessity  for  adjustment 
in  the  amount  of  such  repayments. 

"(4)  All  receipts  from  repayment  made  to 
the  Secretary  under  this  title  shall  be  de- 
posited in  the  Homeowners  Emergency 
Rehef  Fund  esUblished  in  section  109. 


"(e)  Payments  by  the  Secretary  under  this 
title  may  be  made  without  regard  to  wheth- 
er the  Secretary  has  previously  taken  action 
under  this  title  on  behalf  of  a  mortgagor, 
except  that  payments  may  not  be  provided 
on  behalf  of  a  mortgagor  under  this  title  for 
more  than  an  aggregate  of  36  months. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  home- 
ownership  counseling  to  mortgagors  on 
whose  behalf  payments  are  made  under  this 
title. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  shall  process  applica- 
tions for  assistance  under  this  title  in  as  ex- 
peditious a  manner  as  is  practicable.  In  car- 
rying out  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  pro- 
vide that,  within  not  more  than  45  calendar 
days  from  the  receipt  of  an  application  for 
assistance  under  this  title,  the  mortgagor 
and  mortgagee  involved  will  be  notified  by 
the  Secretary  of  his  determination  to  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  such  application  for  as- 
sistance. 

"AUTHORmr  or  the  secrctaxt 

"Sbc.  108.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
rules  and  regulations  tluit  are  consistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  title  and  are  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title. 

"(b)  In  the  performance  of,  and  with  re- 
spect to.  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
vested  in  the  Secretary  by  this  title,  the  Sec- 
retary shall— 

"(1)  have  the  power,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  whether  before  or 
after  default,  to  provide  by  contract  or  oth- 
erwise for  the  extinguishment  upon  default 
of  any  redemption,  equitable,  legal,  or  other 
right,  title  In  any  mortgage,  deed,  trust,  or 
other  instrument  held  by  or  held  on  behalf 
of  the  Secretary  under  the  provisions  of  this 
title:  and 

"(2)  have  the  power  to  foreclose  on  any 
property  or  commence  any  action  to  protect 
or  enforce  any  right  conferred  upon  the  Se- 
cretaty  by  law,  contract,  or  other  agree- 
ment, and  bid  for  and  purchase  at  any  fore- 
closure or  other  sale  any  property  in  con- 
nection with  which  assistance  has  been  pro- 
vided pursuant  to  this  title. 
In  the  event  of  any  such  acquisition,  the 
Secretary  may  (notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law  relating  to  the  acquisition, 
handling,  or  disposal  of  real  property  by  the 
United  States)  complete,  remodel  and  con- 
vert, dispose  of,  lease,  and  otherwise  deal 
with,  such  property. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Secretary  shall  also  have  power 
to  pursue  to  final  collection  by  way  of  com- 
promise or  otherwise  all  claims  acquired  by 
him  in  connection  with  any  security,  subro- 
gation, or  other  rights  obtained  by  him  in 
administering  this  title.  Any  funds  collected 
by  the  Secretary  under  this  section  shall  be 
deposited  in  the  Homeowners  Elmergency 
Relief  Fund  established  in  section  109. 

"HOMEOWNERS  EMERGENCY  RELIEF  FUND 

"Sec.  109.  (a)  There  hereby  is  esUblished 
in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  re- 
volving fund,  to  be  known  as  the  Homeown- 
ers Emergency  Relief  Fund. 

"(b)  The  Fund  shall  consist  of— 

"(1)  any  amount  approved  in  appropria- 
tion Acts  for  purposes  of  carrying  out  this 
title: 

"(2)  any  amount  received  by  the  Secretary 
as  repayment  for  payments  made  under  tliis 
title; 

"(3)  any  amount  collected  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  section  108;  and 

"(4)  any  amount  received  by  the  Secretary 
under  suljsection  (d). 


"(c)  The  Fund  shall  be  available  to  the 
Secretary  for  purposes  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title,  including— 

"(1)  the  making  of  emergency  mortgage 
relief  payments  to  mortgages  on  behalf  of 
mortgagors  under  section  107; 

"(2)  the  provision  of  homeownershlp 
counseling  under  section  107(f):  and 

"(3)  the  administrative  expenses  of  the 
Secretary  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title. 

"(d)  Any  amounts  In  the  Fund  determined 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  in  excess  of  the 
amounts  currently  required  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title  shall  be  Invested  by 
the  Secretary  in  obligations  of,  or  obliga- 
tions guaranteed  as  to  both  principal  and  in- 
terest by,  the  United  SUtes  or  any  agency 
of  the  United  States. 

"AtrrHORIIATION  or  APPROPHIATIOHS; 
LnOTATION  OH  BUDGET  AUTHORmr 

"Sec.  no.  (a)  There  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title  $760,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1983. 
Any  amounts  so  appropriated  shall  be  de- 
posited in  the  Fund  and  shall  remain  avaU- 
able  until  expended. 

"(b)  The  aggregate  amount  of  assistance 
made  available  over  the  duration  of  the  con- 
tracts entered  into  under  this  title,  includ- 
ing amounts  expended  for  the  provision  of 
homeownershlp  counseling  assistance  under 
section  107(f).  may  not  exceed  $760,000,000. 

"ACTIONS  BY  FEDERAL  SUTERVISORY  AGENCIES 

"Sec.  111.  (a)  Each  Federal  supervisory 
agency,  with  respect  to  financial  institutions 
subject  to  its  Jurisdiction,  and  the  Secre- 
tary, with  respect  to  other  approved  mort- 
gagees. shaU.  not  later  than  14  days  follow- 
ing the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Emer- 
gency Housing  Assistance  Act  of  1983— 

"(1)  communicate  in  writing  with  each 
such  institution  or  mortgagee  encouraging 
them  to  exercise  forbearance  (Including  the 
acceptance  of  partial  payment),  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible,  with  respect  to  resi- 
dential mortgage  foreclosures: 

"(2)  waive  or  relax  limitations  pertaining 
to  the  operations  of  such  institutions  or 
mortgagees  with  respect  to  mortgage  delin- 
quencies, to  the  extent  the  waiving  or  relax- 
ing of  such  limitations  is  not  inconsistent 
with  laws  relating  to  the  safety  and  sound- 
ness of  such  institutions  or  mortgagees:  and 

"(3)  take  such  actions  as  may  be  necessary 
to  ensure  that  each  such  institution  or 
mortgagee  complies  with  the  requirements 
esUblished  in  section  106. 

"(b)(1)  In  considering  applications  for  ad- 
vances, the  Federal  home  loan  banlcs  shall 
give  special  consideration  to  those  institu- 
tions that  have  exercised  forbearance  in  res- 
idential mortgage  foreclosures  as  a  result  of 
actions  taken  pursuant  to  this  section. 

"(2)  in  considering  applications  for  ad- 
vances or  discounts,  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  shall  give  special  consideration  to 
those  depository  institutions  and  other  bor- 
rowers that  have  exercised  forl>earance  in 
residential  mortgage  foreclosures  as  a  result 
of  actions  taken  pursuant  to  this  section. 

"(3)  in  considering  applications  for  exten- 
sions of  credit,  the  National  Credit  Union 
Administration  Board,  on  behalf  of  the  Na- 
tional Credit  Union  Central  Liquidity  Facili- 
ty, shall  give  special  consideration  to  mem- 
bers that  have  exercised  forbearance  in  resi- 
dential mortgage  foreclosures  as  a  result  of 
actions  taken  pursuant  to  this  section. 

"REPORTS  TO  CONGRESS 

"Sec.  112.  (a)  Within  60  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Emergency 
Housing  Assistance  Act  of  1983,  and  within 


each  90-day  period  thereafter,  the  Secretary 
shall  make  a  report  to  the  Congress  on— 

"(1)  the  current  rate  of  delinquencies  and 
foreclosures  in  the  housing  market  areas  of 
the  country  that  should  be  of  immediate 
concern  if  the  purposes  of  this  title  are  to 
be  achieved; 

"(2)  the  extent  of,  and  prospect  for  con- 
tinuance of,  voluntary  forbearance  by  mort- 
gagees in  such  housing  market  areas: 

•'(3)  actions  being  taken  by  governmental 
agencies  to  encourage  forbearance  by  mort- 
gagees in  such  housing  market  areas; 

*(4)  actions  taken  and  actions  likely  to  be 
taken  with  respect  to  making  assistance 
under  this  title  available  to  alleviate  hard- 
ships resulting  from  any  serious  rates  of  de- 
linquencies and  forclosures:  and 

"(5)  the  current  default  sUtus  and  pro- 
jected default  trends  with  respect  to  mort- 
gages covering  multifamily  properties,  with 
special  attention  to  mortgages  insured 
under  the  various  provisions  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  and  with  recommendations  on 
how  such  defaulte  and  prospective  defaults 
may  be  cured  or  avoided  in  a  manner  that, 
while  giving  weight  to  the  financial  inter- 
ests of  the  United  SUtes,  into  full  consider- 
ation the  urgent  needs  of  the  many  low-  and 
moderate-income  families  that  currently 
occupy  such  multifamily  properties. 

"(b)(1)  The  Secretary  shall,  after  consult- 
ing with  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Board, 
conduct  a  study  to  determine  if  a  mortgage 
delinquency  series  other  than  the  mortgage 
delinquency  series  referred  to  in  section 
104(a)(2)  would  be  a  more  effective  and  effi- 
cient series  to  utilize  In  carrying  out  this 
title. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall,  by  April  1,  1984, 
transmit  to  the  Congress  the  findings  and 
conclusions  of  such  study  along  with  any 
legislative  recommendations  concerning  the 
program  esUblished  in  this  title.". 

EMERGENCY  SHELTER  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  107(a)  of  the  Housing 
and  Conamunity  Development  Act  of  1974  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  first  sen- 
tence thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"In  addition  to  such  amounts  authorized  to 
be  set  aside  for  grants  under  subsection  (b), 
there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$100,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1984  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  suljsection  (d).". 

(b)  Section  107(c)  of  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1974  is 
amended  by  inserting  ",  or  appropriated  for 
use  under  subsection  (d),"  after  "subsection 
(b)". 

(c)  Section  107  of  the  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  Act  of  1974  is  amend- 
ed by  redesignating  subsection  (d)  as  subsec- 
tion (e),  and  by  inserting  after  subsection  (c) 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall,  to  the  extent  ap- 
proved in  appropriation  Acts,  make  grants 
to  SUtes,  units  of  general  local  government 
and  Indian  tribes  for  the  provision  of  shel- 
ter and  essential  services  for  individuals  and 
families  who  are  subject  to  life-threatening 
situations  because  of  their  lack  of  housing, 
except  that  in  the  case  of  a  grant  to  a  SUte, 
the  Secretary  shall  first  certify  that  the 
purposes  of  this  subsection  will  be  more  ef- 
fectively carried  out  by  making  a  grant  to 
such  SUte  that  has  an  existing  program 
that  serves  such  individuals  and  families. 
Such  grants  shall  be  awarded  on  the  basis  of 
the  need  for  emergency  housing  in  the  area 
where  the  project  is  or  will  be  located,  shall 
take  into  account  regional  variations  in  the 
cost  of  providing  shelter,  and  shall  consider 
the  extent  to  which  units  of  general  local 
government  and  nonprofit  organizations  are 


currently  providing  shelter  and  assistance. 
Such  grants  may  be  used  by  such  uniU  of 
general  local  government  or  by  local  non- 
profit organizations  to  rehabUiUte  existing 
structures  in  order  to  provide  basic  shelter, 
to  maintain  structures  providing  such  shel- 
ter, to  pay  for  utilities  and  the  furnishing  of 
such  shelters,  to  provide  for  any  necessary 
health  and  safety  measures  that  are  re- 
quired to  protect  the  individuals  using  such 
shelter,  and  for  other  purposes  described  in 
section  105(a)  that  are  consistent  with  the 
purpose  of  this  program.  In  the  case  of  a 
structure  that  is  rehabiliUted  with  assist- 
ance under  this  subsection,  such  structure 
shall  be  used  for  emergency  housing,  after 
such  rehabiliUtion,  for  a  period  of  not  less 
than  3  years.  In  providing  grante  under  this 
subsection,  the  Secretary  shall   take  into 
consideration  the  special  needs  of  families 
and    single    women.    The    Secretary    shall 
ensure  that  granU  provided  under  this  sah- 
section  are  used  solely  to  provide  additional 
shelter  capacity  and  essential  services  and 
are  not  used  to  replace  amounts  currently 
expended  in  the  provision  of  such  shelter 
and  services.  The  restriction  contained  in 
the  preceding  sentence  shaU  not  apply  to 
applicants  under  this  subsection  that,  pur- 
suant to  a  SUte  constitutional  mandate, 
have  provided  shelter  to  any  person  who 
presenU  himself  or  herself  for  shelter." 

MORATORIUM  ON  PAYMENTS  UNDER  RURAL 
HOUSING  LOANS 

Sec.  4.  Section  505  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  is  amended— 

(1)  by  strildng  out  "is  authorized  under 
regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  him  to"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ". 
prior  to  foreclosing  any  mortgage  or  taking 
any  other  action,  including  the  acceptance 
of  a  deed  voluntarily  given,  that  would 
result  in  the  loss  by  the  borrower  of  housing 
financed  under  this  title,  shall,  under  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  Secretary,";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentences:  "The  Secretary  shall 
ensure  that  each  delinquent  l)orrower  under 
this  title  is  provided  notice,  in  a  timely  and 
meaningful  manner,  of  the  assistance  avail- 
able under  this  section.  The  Secretary  shall, 
to  the  extent  necessary,  provide  technical 
assistance  to  each  such  borrower  in  apply- 
ing for  such  assistance.  The  Secretary  may, 
before  or  after  any  period  of  moratorium 
under  this  section,  reamortize  the  accrued 
debt  of  any  delinquent  borrower  under  tills 
title  for  a  new  period  equal  to  the  original 
amortization  period,  if  such  reamortization 
is  likely  to  result  in  the  resumption  of  peri- 
odic payments  by  such  borrower.". 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  like  the  record  to  also  show  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  will  be  able 
to  read  it  in  sufficient  time  before  the 
debate,  some  of  the  high  points. 

But  first,  the  history. 

As  I  said  earlier,  this  is  not  new  or 
novel  legislation.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
not  too  long  ago,  in  1975,  our  same' 
subcommittee,  the  same  committee, 
approved  the  emergency  homeowners 
assistance  law,  based  on  a  different, 
thrust  and  triggered  by  a  different  set 
of  factors.  It  never  was  implemented. 

In  1975,  you  will  remember,  we  had  a 
strong  recession.  In  fact,  our  figures 
showed  then  that  the  intensity  of  its 
impact  in  this  area  was  the  first  time 
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that  it  had  been  that  adverse  since  the 
Depression  period. 

Well,  of  course,  now  we  are  confront- 
ing a  longer  lasting  period,  not  a  reces- 
sion, but  in  effect  a  depression.  In  fact, 
one  of  the  objections  raised  by  those 
that  seemed  to  be  at  the  time  we  had 
the  hearings  on  the  subcommittee 
level  was  that  maybe  we  ought  to  hold 
up,  because  recovery  was  around  the 
comer. 

I  think  the  testimony  of  the  sheriff 
from  Ohio  clearly  revealed  why  there 
is  a  continuing  need  for  this  legislation 
and  an  urgent  need  to  implement  it  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  that  is,  that  this 
one  coimty  in  Ohio,  and  he  was  testi- 
fying in  the  first  week  in  February,  he 
himself,  that  sheriff  from  that  one 
county,  would  be  confronting  over 
1,200  distress  sales  by  this  month,  by 
this  time  this  month,  unless  some- 
thing could  be  done,  and  he  had  tem- 
porized off  and  on  with  some  37  cases 
in  which  the  distress  sale  had  been  ac- 
tually avoided  through  the  action  that 
he  took  of  in  effect  postponing  the  dis- 
tress sale  and  because  of  the  ability  of 
that  prospective  eligible  homeowner  to 
come  back  and  find  some  kind  of  tem- 
porary or  submarginal  employment: 
revealing  again  why  it  is  that  we  have 
such  faith  in  our  fellow  Americans,  be- 
cause the  other  objection  raised  up  to 
now.  the  only  two  basic  objections  has 
been  those,  that  first  one  that  maybe 
we  ought  to  hold  up  because  maybe 
the  need  will  disappear. 

D  1320 

The  fact  is  that  this  need  is  cumula- 
tive. Better  than  65  percent  of  the  un- 
employed are  today  now  not  receiving 
any  kind  of  compensation  whatsoever. 
They  are  off  those  unemployment 
compensation  rolls.  They  have  ex- 
hausted their  compensation,  but  they 
are  still  imemployed.  So,  this  is  a  very 
serious  question  as  to  the  validity  of 
the  statistics  upon  which  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  supporters  of  the  admin- 
istration are  basing  their  so-called  eco- 
nomic revival.  The  folks  back  home  in 
my  district  ask  me:  "Where  is  inflation 
less?  It  is  not  at  the  grocery  store.  We 
are  pairing,  if  anything,  more  for  food. 
It  is  not  shelter.  We  just  got  our  notice 
that  our  rent  is  going  to  be  raised."  In 
fact,  I  got  my  notice  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  last  week  that  my  rent  would  be 
raised. 

So,  everything  is  going  down  except 
in  the  cost  of  the  necessities  of  living, 
such  as  shelter  and  food. 

Now,  when  it  comes  to  unemploy- 
ment, the  unemployment  figure  is  not 
reduced:  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  great- 
er, because  the  statistics— and  this  is 
why  I  question  them— do  not  reveal 
those  that  have  just  simply  disap- 
peared off  the  list  of  unemployment 
simply  because  they  are  not  receiving 
unemployment  compensation  any 
longer  and  therefore  are  not  defined 
as  legally  or  statistically  unemployed. 


But  what  it  means  is  that  those  of  us 
who  are  saying  we  are  representatives 
of  the  people  have  the  duty  of  at  least 
being  responsive  to  what  it  is  the  real 
world  is  all  about.  The  real  world  is 
that  we  ought  to  respond  to  the  one 
big  thing  that  identifies  an  American 
with  his  country,  and  his  soU.  and 
maintaining  the  unity  of  his  family 
upon  which  our  country  must  depend 
in  turn,  and  that  is  some  homeowner- 
ship.  This  is  what  is  at  stake  at  this 
point. 

Now,  because  of  other  factors  there 
is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  for  the 
past  10  years  we  have  cheated  these 
generations  of  young  Americans  from 
the  great  dream  of  homeownership,  of 
being  able,  if  they  wanted  to,  to  own  a 
safe,  decent,  affordable  house.  But 
that  is  a  complicated  issue  we  are 
trying  to  address  even  minimally,  be- 
cause at  this  point  some  of  us  are  just 
trying  to  struggle  to  keep  alive  those 
policies  and  programs  that  housed 
America  for  40  years.  The  miracle  of 
the  United  States,  of  this  great  coun- 
try of  ours,  in  1940  over  63  percent  of 
our  dwellings  were  substandard:  today 
it  is  about  7  percent. 

Two  years  ago  it  was  less  than  that. 
In  40  years,  America  performed  the 
housing  miracle  of  the  world;  never  in 
any  land  in  any  country,  at  any  time, 
has  such  an  action  been  performed. 
America  literally  was  housed.  The 
basic  thrust  for  that  was  the  ability  to 
mass  produce,  which  in  turn  was  based 
on  the  development  of  a  financial  un- 
derpinning, institutional  underpinning 
that  made  it  possible.  This  was  the 
creation  of  the  savings  and  loans.  All 
of  that,  only  because  the  Government 
and  the  American  people  through 
their  representatives  made  a  commit- 
ment to  that  purpose  and  intent,  and 
with  the  massive  intervention  and  in- 
fusion of  the  collective  forces  of  the 
people,  its  Government. 

This  is  what  is  at  Issue,  ironically  at 
this  point.  Some  of  us  have  barely 
managed  to  keep  alive.  We  were  able 
to  defeat  the  attempts  to  kill  off  these 
basic  programs  2  years  ago.  But  all  we 
have  been  able  to  do  is  keep  minimal 
life  in  some  of  these  basic  programs 
such  as  PHA,  for  example.  But  in  the 
meanwhile,  the  whole  financial  insti- 
tutional underpinning  has  disap- 
peared. S&L's  today  are  no  different 
from  banks.  There  is  no  financial  insti- 
tutional device  at  this  point  that  will 
enable  America  to  keep  a  commitment, 
to  provide  affordable  housing  to  the 
American  family  that  needs  and  wants 
to  have  its  own  home. 

I  think  this  is  a  terrible  commentary 
on  our  time  and  in  our  era  and  in  our 
generation,  and  quite  unnecessary,  be- 
cause it  has,  and  it  will  eventually,  I 
am  sure,  develop  the  ability  to  once 
again  or  continue  what  it  did,  once 
again,  over  a  40-year  period;  but  it  has 
to  be  done  through  deliberate  and  col- 
lective action  on  our  part. 


It  is  not  self -operative;  it  is  going  to 
have  to  be  worked  on.  And  this  recog- 
nition of  H.R.  1983  on  an  emergency 
basis  is  just  merely  an  attempt  to 
afford  those  American  families  that 
have  a  home,  about  to  lose  it  through 
no  fault  of  their  own,  a  chance  to  keep 
it. 

Now,  the  other,  the  second  objection 
is  that  this  program  would  be  abused. 
Well,  we  built  in  all  of  the  possible 
safeguards  that  anybody  could  put  in. 

As  a  result  of  these  objections  par- 
tially and  also  through  foresight  and 
experience  and  reading  the  history  of 
the  enactment  of  prior  efforts,  we 
have  put  limitations  where  I,  for  the 
life  of  me,  cannot  see.  I  did  not  think 
they  were  necessary.  The  same  argu- 
ments were  raised  during  the  depres- 
sion period  against  the  Home  Owners 
Loan  Corporation.  Yet  what  hap- 
pened? When  the  Home  Owners  Loan 
Corporation  was  finally  closed  out  and 
its  books  terminated,  it  made  a  profit 
to  the  American  taxpayer,  millions  of 
dollars.  Taxpayers  did  not  lose  a  thing. 
The  Government  did  not  lose  any- 
thing. Those  homeowners  kept  their 
homes.  Why?  Because  if  there  is  any 
one  thing  in  this  dramatic  testimony 
from  these  sheriffs  who  have  the  job 
to  go  up  and  board  up  that  home  and 
throw  out  that  family,  they  will  tell 
you  the  last  thing  that  that  family 
will  do  will  be  to  forego  whatever 
meager  amount  of  money  they  have 
coming  in  and  make  that  payment  on 
that  house.  They  will  even  short- 
change themselves  in  food,  clothing, 
automobiles.  That  has  always  been  the 
hallmark  of  the  average  American 
family  I  know.  That  is  what  history 
has  shown  us. 

So,  I  have  that  faith.  I  am  secure 
that  with  this  plan  of  temporary  as- 
sistance, and  with  good  will  and  good 
faith  administration  on  the  part  of  the 
administrators,  which,  of  course, 
always  we  must  have  faith  will 
happen,  I  think  the  same  thing  will 
happen  as  happened  in  the  thirties, 
that  we  will  not  waste  the  substance  of 
this  great  land  but  rather  add  to  its 
welfare,  its  well-being,  its  wealth,  and 
above  all  that  priceless  ingredient,  the 
happiness  and  stability  of  its  families. 
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No  citizen  who  has  anything  in  the 
way  of  a  cormection  between  himself 
and  his  efforts  as  a  citizen  trying  to 
earn  a  living  and  his  soil  can  even  be 
disconnected  from  those  most  loyal 
and  supportive  of  the  Government 
and  the  country.  And  no  more  and 
greater  instability  results,  no  greater 
potential  for  social  mischief  then 
when  that  connection  is  missing. 

So  I  urge  my  fellow  Members  to  sup- 
port us  tomorrow,  be  present.  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  perfect  bill  ever 
having  been  written  by  anybody,  in- 
cluding a  committee.  So  if  my  col- 


leagues    have     constructive     amend- 
ments, we  would  welcome  them. 

Let  me  again  say  briefly  that  this  is 
not  new,  novel,  or  radical  legislation. 
If  anything.  It  is  perhaps  In  the  21% 
years  I  have  been  a  member  of  this 
committee  and  subcommittee,  one  of 
the  most  finely  honed,  after  presenta- 
tion of  diverse  testimony,  legislation 
that  I  have  had  the  great  privilege  of 
working  with,  for  and  on  behalf  of  in 
the21V^  years. 

As  I  said,  we  have  present  programs, 
for  instance,  the  one  has  to  do  with 
the  PHA  related  mortgages,  which  re- 
sulted from  prior  legislation,  but  that 
is  tied  up  in  court  and  it  has  not  been 
implemented  at  this  point.  Our  legisla- 
tion is  targeted  for  those  who  have 
their  mortgages  under  VA.  And  can 
anybody  tell  me  what  greater  area  at 
this  point  or  targeted  area  we  should 
have  than  trying  to  help  our  veterans? 
VA  and  the  conventional  mortgagor 
which  is  the  overwhelming  preponder- 
ant nimiber  of  mortgagor  homeown- 
ers. 

So  it  fills  a  need,  it  is  responsive  to 
clear,  comprehensive,  and  fulsome  tes- 
timony garnered  from  every  point  of 
this  great  Nation.  And  I  urge  support 
for  its  passage  and  approbation. 

Let  me  say  further  that  the  fact 
that  this  need  is  here  is  not  debated 
by  those  who  so  far  have  expressed  op- 
position. They  admit  there  is  need. 
What  they  cannot  make  up  their 
minds  is  either  ideologically,  philo- 
sophically, or  as  to  whether  or  not  if 
we  wait  long  enough  there  will  not  be 
any  need. 

Let  me  tell  my  colleagues  that  this 
need  Is  recognized  over  on  the  Senate 
side.  The  Senate  last  week  marked  up 
the  housing  bill  by  the  full  committee. 
It  Is  ready  now  for  the  full  Senate. 
And  it  Includes  a  section  to  provide 
emergency  mortgage  assistance  for 
homeowners  except  that  their  version, 
I  do  not  think,  has  the  precautions, 
the  opportunities,  and  the  implemen- 
tation of  those  opportunities  as  well 
provided  for  as  our  version. 


THE  PROBLEM  OP 
INTERNATIONAL  MIGRATION 

(Mr.  PISH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

•  Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
cently returned  from  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land, where  I  attended  an  internation- 
al seminar  on  the  subject  of  undoc- 
umented migration. 

That  seminar  was  conducted  by  the 
Intergovermental  Committee  for  Mi- 
gration (ICM),  which  is  a  nonpolitical, 
operational  entity  which  has  been 
dealing  with  migration  and  refugee 
matters  since  its  creation  in  1952.  ICM 
has  received  the  support  of  many 
members  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee over  the  years  and  it  has  been 


instrumental  in  the  processing  and 
movement  of  refugees  from  many 
areas  of  the  world  to  the  United 
Stat^. 

At  the  seminar,  delegates  from  many 
governments  which  are  members  of 
ICM,  as  well  as  many  of  the  sending 
and  receiving  countries,  discussed  in 
detail  their  perspectives  and  problems 
concerning  International  migration 
and  the  need  for  international  re- 
sponses to  them. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  Pbtkr  W. 
RoDiMO.  Jr..  delivered  a  major  address 
at  the  ICM  seminar.  In  his  remarks, 
he  addressed  the  serious  worldwide 
problem  of  undocumented  migrants 
and  emphasized  the  urgent  need  for 
both  unilateral  and  multilateral  solu- 
tions to  it.  His  thought-provoking  com- 
ments were  enthusiastically  received 
by  the  participants  at  the  meeting,  as 
was  his  cidl  for  further  exploration  of 
this  complex  problem  by  the  Interna- 
tional community. 

Because  of  the  timeliness  and  sig- 
nificance of  his  remarks,  I  wish  to 
share  them  with  my  colleagues  by  in- 
serting them  into  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

Remarks  op  Hon.  Pbtkr  W.  Rodiro,  Jr.,  at 
THE  Sixth  ICM  Semimar  on  Dhdocumeht- 
edMigraiits 

It  Is  a  privilege— and  a  distinct  pleasure— 
for  me  to  participate  in  this  Sixth  ICM 
Seminar  on  Undocumented  Migrants. 

At  the  outset  Director  Carlin.  let  me  say 
that  I  am  delighted  to  return  to  Geneva 
after  several  years  to  meet  with  you  and 
your  staff,  and  of  course,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  member  governments  of  ICM.  I 
am  also  pleased  that  a  colleague  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  has  joined  me  as  a  participant  in 
this  seminar.  Congressman  Hamilton  Pish 
Jr..  of  New  York,  the  senior  Republican 
member  of  our  committee,  presently  serves 
on  the  Subcommittee  on  Immigration,  Ref- 
ugees, and  International  Law  which  is  now 
considering  comprehensive  legislation  deal- 
ing with  the  subject  of  lUegal  migration. 

I  have  long  been  an  ardent  supporter  of 
ICM,  and  I  continue  to  have  a  deep  and 
abiding  interest  in  the  organization  and  its 
objectives.  1  believe  our  presence  here,  along 
with  that  of  Mr.  Robert  McConnell,  repre- 
senting the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  and  other  representatives  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  our  Government,  attests 
to  the  importance  that  the  United  States  at- 
taches to  the  committee  and  its  humanitari- 
an endeavors. 

Approximately  a  year  ago,  on  the  occasion 
of  ICMs  30th  anniversary,  in  my  message  to 
Director  Cartin,  I  expressed  the  "hope  that 
as  ICM  examines  its  future,  it  would  play  a 
more  active  role  in  identifying  and  survey- 
ing those  areas  of  the  world  that  require  the 
infusion  of  skilled,  and  in  some  cases,  un- 
skilled labor"  and  that  "a  survery  would 
provide  valuable  service  to  the  United 
States  and  to  other  member  governments." 
I  also  called  on  the  Director  "to  convene 
an  international  conference  to  examine  in 
detail  the  future  trends  of  international  mi- 
gration and  how  best  ICM  can  respond  to 
these  future  responsibilities." 

Mr.  Director.  I  compliment  you  and  your 
working  group,  for  having  selected  as  the 


theme  for  the  Sixth  ICM  Seminar  on  adap- 
tation and  integration  of  immigrants,  the 
problem  of  undocumented  migrants.  It  U  a 
subject  which  merits— and  demands— aerl- 
ous  attention  and  consideration  by  the 
international  community.  Our  experience  in 
the  matter  certainly  confirms  that  the 
issues  are  extremely  complex,  emotionally 
charged  and  politically  sensitive.  Nonethe- 
less, we  have  a  responsibility— on  a  global 
basis— to  pursue  practical  and  humane  solu- 
tions. 

In  1980  I  had  the  honor  of  participating  in 
a  lecture  series  on  immigration  held  at 
Georgetown  University  in  Washington.  D.C. 
At  that  time,  I  pointed  out  that  the  only 
operational  international  entity  dealing 
with  migration  was  the  intergovernmental 
Committee  for  Migration.  I  stressed  that 
ICM  had  to  be  more  innovative  and  re- 
sourceful in  developing  effective  approaches 
to  worldwide  migration.  I  am  gratified  that 
this  series  of  seminars  is  attempting  to  pro- 
vide this  direction  and  am  especially  appre- 
ciative that  this  seminar  is  dealing  with  a 
most  timely  and  serious  problem. 

We  are.  after  all.  living  In  an  era  of  mass 
migration,  in  a  world  populated  with  mil- 
lions of  refugees,  economic  migrants,  vic- 
tims of  military  and  civil  strife,  and  natural 
disasters.  We  are  living  In  a  world  where 
tragedy  resulting  from  such  mass  migra- 
tion—particularly from  undocumented  mi- 
gration-is commonplace. 

Although  the  phenomenon  of  mass  migra- 
tion is  not  new.  it  has  become  so  pervasive 
and  its  potential  consequences  so  cata- 
strophic that  it  must  now  be  considered  In  a 
global  context.  Quite  simply,  the  develop- 
ment of  policies  to  respond  to  international 
migration  can  no  longer  be  only  the  respon- 
sibility of  just  the  sending  or  receiving  coun- 
tries. That  responsibility  now  must  be 
shared  by  the  entire  world. 

While  responses  to  specific  migration  pat- 
terns can.  and  should,  be  addressed  on  a  bi- 
lateral, regional  or  hemispheric  basis,  ulti- 
mately the  international  community  as  a 
whole  must  accept  the  responsibility  of 
bringing- and  maintaining— some  order  out 
of  the  chaos  with  which  we  are  confronted. 
Ad  hoc,  reactive  responses  by  individual 
countries  are  no  longer  sufficient.  My  own 
country's  experience  with  the  1980  Cuban 
boatllft  clearly  demonstrates  that  long- 
term,  carefully  planned  international  ap% 
proaches  are  imperative. 

The  population  of  the  world  has  Increased 
by  75  percent  in  the  past  30  years,  from  2.5- 
billion  in  1950  to  4.4  billion  in  1980.  The  de- 
veloping countries  grew  much  more,  both  in 
numbers  and  rates.  Their  populations 
almost  doubled,  increasing  from  1.7  to  3.3 
bUlion. 

The  magnitude  of  the  potential  problem 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  is  exemplified 
by  the  fact  that  the  most  rapid  population 
increase  during  the  same  30  year  period  was 
in  Latin  America,  which  grew  from  164  mil- 
lion to  368  million.  I  beUeve  It  is  this  area 
that  will  produce  the  greatest  pressures  to 
emigrate  over  the  next  decade. 

Mexico  presents  a  particular  problem. 
That  country,  which  already  has  a  high  pro- 
portion of  young,  working-age  males,  will 
double  Its  population  by  the  year  2000.  At 
the  current  time,  31  million  of  Mexico's  pop- 
ulation of  68  million  is  under  15  years  of  age 
and  50  percent  of  its  work  force  is  either  un- 
employed or  underemployed.  Because 
Mexico  cannot  create  enough  jobs  to  accom- 
modate Its  citizens,  the  pressure  for  outml- 
gration  to  the  United  SUtes  will  continue. 
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But  AaU.  Africa,  and  Eiirope  will  also 
produce  larse  numbers  of  undocumented 
migranta  over  the  next  decade.  The  dimen- 
sions of  the  problem  are  already  clear  Mil- 
lions of  Afghans  in  Pakistan  and  Iran  fol- 
lowing Soviet  intervention  in  Afghanistan: 
millions  more  refugees  and  displaced  per- 
sons in  Sudan  and  Somalia  after  the  Ethio- 
pian civil  war  and  the  Ethiopia-Somalia  con- 
flict over  the  Ogaden;  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Poles  unwilling  to  return  to 
their  country.  And,  as  you  are  all  aware, 
these  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  examples  I 
could  mention. 

We  are,  in  short,  faced  with  a  problem 
which  knows  no  boundaries  and  spares  vir- 
tually no  part  of  the  globe.  And  the  solu- 
tions are  far  more  complicated— and  far 
more  elusive— than  they  were  50  or  100 
yean  ago. 

Before  turning  to  some  concrete  sugges- 
tions as  to  how  the  international  communi- 
ty should  deal  with  mass  migration,  let  me 
take  a  few  moments  to  review  the  character 
and  causes  of  the  phenomenon  as  It  stands 
today.  For  whUe  the  current  pattern  Is  in 
many  respects  similar  to  migration  patterns 
of  the  past,  there  are  important  differences. 

Political  upheavals  and  the  resulting  flow 
of  refugees  continue  to  be  a  major  part  of 
the  current  mass  migration,  as  they  have 
been  throughout  this  century.  The  United 
Nations  estimates  that  refugees  have  ac- 
counted for  more  than  half  of  all  interna- 
tional migration  since  the  end  of  the  first 
world  war.  Although  figures  are  at  best  in- 
exact, the  current  worldwide  refugee  popu- 
lation is  conservatively  estimated  by  both 
the  VS.  E>epartment  of  State  and  the 
United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  refu- 
gees at  7.5  million. 

The  admission  and  resettlement  of  refu- 
gees has  been  complicated  in  recent  years 
by  the  difficulty  in  distinguishing  between 
political  refugees  and  economic  migrants.  In 
some  cases,  economic  migrants  turn  them- 
selves into  political  refugees  by  the  act  of 
departure,  and  in  other  cases  political 
unrest  and  poverty  are  so  closely  Inter- 
twined that  the  two  become  almost  indistin- 
guishable as  motives  for  flight.  The  United 
States  has  faced  the  difficult  distinction  In 
connection  with  the  Indochinese,  Haitians, 
and  Salvadorans. 

Economic,  labor-related  migration  is  the 
dominant  pattern  of  our  era,  overshadowing 
even  the  movement  of  political  refugees. 
Counting  those  in  both  legal  and  illegal 
status,  more  than  20  million  workers  were 
estimated  to  be  outside  their  home  coun- 
tries in  the  late  1970's.  together  with  count- 
less det>endents.  This  included  an  estimated 
6  million  in  the  United  States,  5  million  in 
Western  Europe,  and  3  million  in  the 
Middle  East,  with  other  large  concentra- 
tions on  the  West  African  Coast  and  in 
South  Africa. 

The  labor  migration  of  the  current  era  re- 
sembles the  voluntary,  labor  related  mass 
migration  of  the  19th  century  which,  among 
other  things,  populated  the  United  States. 
However,  three  are  some  important  differ- 
ences. Migration  then  was  primarily  for  per- 
manent resettlement.  Today's  migration  is 
more  temporary,  at  least  in  its  initial 
phases.  It  Is  heavily  characterized  by  single 
males  traveling  alone  for  work,  leaving  their 
families  l>ehlnd  them,  to  whom  they  send 
money  and  eventually  return.  In  fact,  of 
course,  many  do  not  return  but  are  Joined 
instead  by  their  families  in  the  host  coun- 
tries. 

Migration  in  the  19th  century  was  gener- 
ally from  comparatively  developed  to  unde- 


veloped countries.  This  trend  has  been  at 
least  partially  reversed  today,  with  labor  mi- 
gration tending  to  flow  from  developing  to 
developed  or  capital-rich  developing  coun- 
tries. At  least  12  million  of  the  estimated  20 
million  workers  outside  their  countries  are 
thought  to  be  from  developing  countries.  Fi- 
nally, another  major  difference  between  the 
mass  migration  of  our  era  and  that  of  the 
past  was  summarized  by  demographer 
Kingsley  Davis:  "In  the  past  migration  has 
helped  to  fill  the  world  with  people.  That 
the  world  is  not  full  is  a  new  condition  that 
complicates  prediction." 

Experience  with  labor  migration  has  dif- 
fered under  different  circumstances,  nota- 
bly in  developed  and  developing  countries, 
but  in  both  cases  there  have  been  problems. 
Turning  first  to  labor  migration  to  devel- 
oped countries,  the  primary  example  here, 
of  course,  is  the  guest  worker  programs  of 
Western  Europe.  The  Importation  of  foreign 
guest  workers  greatly  facilitated  Western 
European  recovery  following  World  War  II 
and  the  subsequent  economic  boom.  Accord- 
ing to  the  United  Nations,  by  1973  more 
than  6.6  million  foreign  workers  were  em- 
ployed in  Western  Europe,  representing  an 
estimated  one-seventh  of  the  labor  force. 

The  economic  recession  and  oil  crisis  in 
1973  brought  and  end  to  Western  Europe's 
need  for  guest  workers,  although  not  neces- 
sarily to  their  presence.  More  than  600,000 
returned  home  to  their  sending  countries, 
which  included  Turkey.  Yugoslavia.  Portu- 
gal. Italy,  and  Greece.  This  was,  of  course,  a 
far  smaller  number  than  had  been  expected 
to  return.  In  the  face  of  the  halt  to  labor  re- 
cruitment, many  guest  workers  remained 
behind  and  were  Joined  by  their  families  in 
the  receiving  countries— Germany,  Prance, 
Switzerland,  the  Netherlands,  Luxembourg, 
Sweden,  and  Belgium.  This  has  resulted  in 
unexpected  social  and  political  problems  in 
these  countries,  summed  up  in  the  now 
famous  statement  by  Max  Frisch,  the  noted 
Swiss  writer,  "We  called  for  workers  and 
there  came  human  beings." 

The  lessons  most  commonly  drawn  from 
the  Western  European  guest  worker  experi- 
ence are  that  temporary  workers  cannot  be 
used  for  permanent  Jobs  and  that  tempo- 
rary migration  is  not  necessarily  temporary. 
According  to  the  United  Nations,  "The  most 
important  lessons  to  be  derived  from  the 
Western  European  experience  are  the  ad- 
vantages of  comprehensive  planning  over 
the  formulation  of  labour  migration  policies 
on  an  ad  hoc  basis."  The  Western  European 
experience  has  been  of  great  interest  to  the 
United  States  in  our  deliberations  over  al- 
ternative means  of  controlling  our  own 
largely  illegal  labor  migration,  about  which 
I  will  have  more  to  say  shortly. 

Labor  migration  to  the  capital-rich  devel- 
oping countries  has  had  the  greatest  Impact 
in  the  Middle  East.  Approximately  2.7  mil- 
lion foreign  workers  were  employed  in  the 
eight  major  oil-exporting  countries  there  in 
1980,  up  from  1.7  million  in  1975.  In  1980. 
the  foreign  workers  constituted  30  percent 
of  the  total  employment  in  the  eight  coun- 
tries. In  Saudi  Arabia  the  foreign  workers 
accounted  for  nearly  half  of  the  work  force, 
as  many  as  1.6  million.  In  Kuwait,  the  na- 
tives made  up  on  an  estimated  40  percent  of 
the  1.5  million  population.  The  majority  of 
the  new  labor  migrants  to  the  Middle  East 
were  from  Asian  countries.  In  1980.  India 
and  Pakistan  accounted  for  23  percent,  with 
large  numbers  also  from  Malaysia,  the  Phil- 
ippines, and  Korea. 

Labor  migration  to  the  developing  coun- 
tries has  also  been  accompanied  by  prob- 


lems, including  a  concern  that  the  heavy  de- 
pendence on  foreign  workers  is  potentially 
destablizing,  politically  as  well  as  economi- 
cally. There  are  also  indications  that  the 
rights  of  the  workers  are  more  limited  than 
they  were  in  Europe.  Finally,  with  the 
recent  fall  in  oil  revenues,  the  oil-exporting 
countries  of  the  Middle  East  are  duplicating 
the  experience  of  the  Western  European  re- 
ceiving countries  in  the  early  and  mid- 
1970 's,  although  apparently  with  more  suc- 
cess. The  numbers  of  foreign  workers  al- 
lowed in  these  countries  are  being  decreased 
as  the  need  for  them  diminishes. 

Turning  now  to  the  United  States,  our 
labor-related  migration  is  primarily  undoc- 
umented or  illegal.  The  opportunities  for 
labor  migration  under  current  U.S.  immigra- 
tion laws  are  comparatively  limited.  Of  the 
270.000  visas  available  annually  for  perma- 
nent immigretlon.  a  maximum  of  54.000  is 
allocated  for  those  who  enter  on  the  basis  of 
their  needed  occupational  skills,  a  number 
which  also  includes  the  accompanying  im- 
mediate family  members  of  the  workers.  Im- 
migrants entering  on  the  basis  of  their 
family  ties  are.  of  course,  permitted  to  work, 
as  are  refugees,  but  they  are  not  admitted 
specifically  for  the  purpose  of  work. 

The  United  States  also  has  a  small,  non- 
immigrant temporary  worker  program,  pop- 
ularly referred  to  as  the  ""H-2  program." 
which  accounts  for  approximately  43.000 
temporary  entries  annually.  While  this  pro- 
gram may  be  expanded  slightly,  it  seems 
highly  unlikely  that  the  United  SUtes  wiU 
institute  a  large-scale  temporary  worker 
program.  Our  current  domestic  unemploy- 
ment rate  is  over  10  percent,  and  we  have 
unpleasant  memories  of  the  abuses,  exploi- 
tation and  adverse  impact  which  occurred 
under  the  Mexican  Bracero  program,  which 
lasted  from  1942  untU  1964.  We  have 
learned  useful  lessons  from  the  Western  Eu- 
ropean experience  with  guest  worker  pro- 
grams. 

"The  recent  United  Nations  report  survey- 
ing international  migration  policies  and  pro- 
grams notes  that  the  United  States  has  the 
world's  largest  stock  of  illegal  immigrants,  a 
finding  which  comes  as  no  surprise  to  me. 
The  U.N.  credits  this  to  our  high  wage 
levels,  virtually  unregulated  labor  market, 
and  long  open  borders.  The  exact  size  of  the 
undocumented  alien  population  Is  unknown, 
but  it  is  estimated  at  between  3.5  and  6  mil- 
lion, of  which  50-60  percent  Is  believed  to  be 
Mexican.  The  causes  and  impact  of  this  ille- 
gal immigration  are  believed  to  be  primarily 
economic.  There  is  no  question  that  what 
we  are  dealing  with  is  illicit  labor  migration. 
The  migrants  come  for  employment  at 
higher  wages  than  they  can  earn  at  home. 
They  are  outside  the  protection  of  the  law. 
and  consequently  are  subject  to  exploita- 
tion. This  gives  them  a  competitive  advan- 
tage over  U.S.  workers.  They  are  believed  to 
displace  them  and  adversely  affect  wages 
and  working  conditions. 

The  problem  of  illegal  immigration  has 
been  before  the  U.S.  Congress  since  the 
early  1970's.  The  most  common  legislative 
remedy  proposed  is  penalties  for  employers 
who  knowingly  hire  alien  workers  who  are 
unauthorized  to  accept  employment  in  the 
United  States.  Legislation  which  I  spon- 
sored establishing  such  penalties  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  twice,  in  1972  and 
1973.  but  was  not  acted  on  by  the  Senate.  A 
similar  bill  is  now  under  active  consider- 
ation by  our  committee.  Provision  is  also 
made  in  this  bill— and  this  is  essential— for  a 
legalization  program  which  would  allow  a 
substantial  number  of  the  current  undocu- 


mented population  to  regularize  their  status 
and  remain  legally.  The  only  alternatives 
are  the  continued  tolerance  of  an  exploited 
underclass  of  workers  or  maas  deportations, 
neither  of  which  Is  acceptable. 

While  it  is  severe  in  the  United  States,  the 
problem  of  undocumented  migration  is  in- 
creasingly a  worldwide  problem.  It  seems  to 
be  an  inevitable  spin-off  temporary  labor 
migration,  which  is  generally  imperfectly 
regulated  to  begin  with.  According  to  the 
U.N.  report,  "All  of  the  labour-importing 
countries  have  large  numbers  of  illegal  for- 
eign workers."  The  report  noted  that  the 
European  Economic  Community  (EEC) 
countries  were  estimated  to  have  at  least 
600,000  Illegal  immigrants  in  1976.  Other  es- 
timates put  Italy's  illegal  population  at 
500,000  and  France's  at  300,000.  Venezuela 
U  estimated  to  have  2  million  illegal  mi- 
grants. 800,000  of  whom  are  believed  to 
come  from  Columbia. 

Undocimiented  migration  is  also  a  func- 
tion of  the  difficulty  I  referred  to  before  of 
distinguishing  between  political  refugees 
and  economic  migrants.  In  short,  it  is  en- 
demic to  this  particular  era  of  mass  migra- 
tion. 

However,  it  is  one  thing  to  recognize  the 
problem  as  it  exists,  it  is  quite  another  to 
find  solutions  that  are  feasible,  sensible  and 
sympathetic.  When  countries  are  less  con- 
cerned about  perceptions  and  sensitivities 
they  may  resort  to  direct  and  extreme  en- 
forcement actions. 

In  Just  the  last  few  months,  for  example, 
we  have  witnessed  Nigeria's  mass  expulsion 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Ghanlans,  and 
the  massacre  of  thousands  of  Moslem  immi- 
grants by  Hindu  tribesmen  in  the  Indian 
state  of  Assam. 

There  is  no  question  that  soverlgn  nations 
have  the  right  to  control  their  borders,  to 
set  criteria  for  permanent  admission  and 
employment  and  to  expel  fron'  their  terri- 
tory persons  who  may  be  detrimental  to  the 
national  interest  and  security.  But  in  exer- 
cising these  sovereign  rights,  international 
considerations,  consequences  and  agree- 
ments-such as  the  Helsinld  agreement— 
cannot  be  ignored. 

Certainly  one  cannot  minimize  the  diffi- 
culties in  defining  our  appropriate  national 
and  international  responsibilities  relating  to 
migration.  To  a  great  extent,  this  will 
depend  on  the  nature  of  the  movements  and 
their  root  causes. 

I  will  spend  the  final  minutes  of  my  re- 
marks setting  forth  what  I  l>elieve  are  those 
responsibilities  for  three  specific  types  of 
international  migration.  These  are:  Tempo- 
rary labor  migration:  forced  migration;  and 
uncontrolled /undocumented  migration. 

With  regard  to  temporary  labor  migra- 
tion, we  must  insure  that  such  movements 
are  carefully  planned  and  regulated  rather 
than  simply  responding  to  the  serious  social 
and  economic  problems  they  often  create 
"after  the  fact".  As  I  stated,  we  have 
learned  from  the  mistakes  of  massive 
guestworker  programs.  Now.  we  must  assess 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  free 
labor  market  movements,  as  well  as.  strictly 
controlled  contract  labor  systems. 

In  developing  any  policy  for  such  tempo- 
rary migration,  it  is  clear  that  carefully  ne- 
gotiated bilateral  and  multilateral  arrange- 
ments must  be  made:  it  is  evident  that  labor 
migration  cannot  be  effectively  regulated 
only  by  the  receiving  country.  Arrange- 
ments must  insure  that  the  economic  needs 
of  the  receiving  country  are  met.  that  the 
rights  of  the  migrants  are  protected,  and 
that  the  migrants  return  home  once  their 


task  is  completed.  The  receiving  country  can 
only  do  so  much  in  encouraging  the  return 
of  migrants  and  for  this  reason  the  sending 
country  must  be  actively  involved  in  the 
process.  In  this  regard,  ICM's  "return  of 
talent"  program  should  be  carefully  exam- 
ined to  find  what  types  of  incentives  can  be 
provided  to  encourage  the  return  of  these 
migrants. 

With  regard  to  forced  migration  I  find 
nothing  more  abhorrent  than  the  govern- 
mental expulsion  of  persons  from  their 
country  for  political  or  economic  reasons.  It 
is  my  strong  belief  that  all  members  of  the 
world  community  have  a  firm  obligation  to 
prevent  mass  expulsion  and  to  utilize  any 
and  all  diplomatic  measures  to  protest  such 
actions  when  they  occur. 

Each  sovereign  nation  has  an  obligation  to 
develop  contingency  plans  to  handle  a  mass 
influx  and  the  world  community  must  be 
prepared  to  bring  international  condemna- 
tion against  the  offending  country  and 
insist  that  it  abide  by  international  law  in 
accepting  the  return  of  its  own  nationals. 

We  have  seen  how  the  expulsion  of  ethnic 
Chinese  from  Vietnam  in  1979  affected  re- 
gional stability  and  how  the  Cuban  boatlif  t 
to  south  Florida  in  1979  created  serious 
problems  for  our  country. 

I  do  not  believe  these  problems  can— or 
should— be  addressed  on  either  a  regional  or 
national  basis.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  interna- 
tional community,  acting  in  concert,  to  take 
remedial  measures. 

The  first  action  should  be  the  urgent 
internationalization  of  the  problem.  This  re- 
sponsibility must  be  placed  in  an  interna- 
tional mechanism,  which  would  he  able  to 
provide  an  inunedlate  operational  response. 
Based  on  recent  events,  the  need  for  effec- 
tive international  machinery  to  respond  to 
these  emergencies  is  obvious. 

F^m  a  national  standpoint,  the  first 
asylum  countries  must  strongly  resist  the 
temptation  to  use  these  events  for  their  own 
propaganda  or  foreign  policy  purposes.  This 
only  exacerbates  an  already  serious  problem 
and  indeed  efforts  to  obtain  foreign  policy 
gains  can  only  encourage  similar  actions  by 
other  unfriendly  governments. 

In  short,  I  do  not  believe  any  government 
should  encourage  a  mass  exodus  from  any 
country  by  extending  an  open  invitation  or 
welcome  to  such  individuals. 

Finally,  regarding  uncontrolled/undocu- 
mented migration,  which  is  a  most  severe 
problem,  not  only  for  the  United  States,  but 
also  for  most  countries  in  the  free  world.  It 
should  be  clear  to  all  of  us  that  global  pres- 
sures for  this  type  of  migration  will  increase 
for  some  time  to  come.  I  certainly  believe 
that  every  nation  has  a  clear  responsibility 
to  protect  its  national  interest  by  prevent- 
ing the  uncontrolled  Influx  of  aliens. 

In  doing  so,  however,  a  national  govern- 
ment cannot  ignore  the  root  causes  of  the 
problem  and  the  international  consequences 
of  unilateral  actions  to  curb  it. 

Likewise,  that  problem  must  not  be  viewed 
solely  as  a  problem  of  the  receiving  country. 
The  sending  nations  of  the  world  must  rec- 
ognize their  responsibilities  to  provide  for 
their  own  citizenry  and  must  be  willing  to 
accept  the  return  of  their  nationals. 

As  I  said  in  my  speech  at  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity in  1980,  "Emigration  should  not  be 
viewed  by  sending  countries  as  a  mechanism 
for  solving  their  internal  economic  and  po- 
litical problems.  Instead,  these  countries 
must  pursue  domestic  policies  designed  to 
create  Jobs,  reduce  population  growth, 
strengthen  their  economies,  and  improve 
the  distribution  of  wealth," 


In  my  judgment,  there  Is  an  urgent  need 
for  a  better  understanding  and  acknowledg- 
ment of  these  responsibilities  on  the  part  of 
both  sending  and  receiving  nations  and  a 
willingness  on  their  part  to  accept  such  re- 
sponsibilities. 

These  are  certainly  not  easy  tasks,  but  dis- 
cussions between  sending  and  receiving 
countries  must  begin  now.  In  addition,  we 
must  foster  a  greater  concern  about,  and  in- 
terest in.  migration  problems  on  the  part  of 
the  foreign  policy  community  in  our  respec- 
tive countries.  In  short,  migration  must 
become  a  higher  priority  item  on  each  of 
our  foreign  policy  agendas. 

Migratory  problems  by  definition  do  not 
lend  themselves  solutions  and  as  a  result,  we 
must  diligently  pursue  bilateral  and  multi- 
lateral discussions — perhacts  leading  to 
formal  international  agreements  on  the  sub- 
ject of  international  migration. 

I  congratulate  the  Director  for  having  ar- 
ranged for  this  seminar,  but  I  only  look 
upon  it  as  a  first  step.  It  has  given  each 
country  and  the  experts  in  the  field  a  forum 
to  set  forth  their  policies,  problems  and  per- 
ceptions on  Ulegal  migration. 

This  seminar  has  established  the  ground- 
work for  convening  the  international  con- 
ference I  called  for  in  my  message  to  the  Di- 
rector on  the  occasion  of  ICM's  30th  anni- 
versary. I  still  consider  ICM  as  the  logical 
focal  point  for  "studying  and  planning  a 
future  course  in  resolving  international  mi- 
gratory movements." 

I  therefore  reiterate  my  call  for  an  inter- 
national conference  under  ICM  auspices  "to 
examine  in  detail  the  future  trends  of  inter- 
national migration",  to  include  the  issues  we 
are  discussing,  as  well  as  the  subject  of  refu- 
gees. 

I  hope  that  the  memtwr  governments  will 
Join  me  in  calling  for  such  an  international 
meeting  where  concrete  government  posi- 
tions can  be  established  and  a  program  set 
in  motion. 
Thank  you.* 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ratchford)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Mazzoli,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Awwxmzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bedell,  for  30  minutes,  on  April 
26. 

Mr.  ToRRiCELLi.  for  30  minutes,  on 
April  26. 

Mr.  Weiss,  for  45  minutes,  on  April 
26. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Fish  and  to  include  extraneous 
material,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Con- 
gressional Recors  and  is  estimated  by 
the  Public  Printer  to  cost  $1,207.50. 
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(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Solomon)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Corcoran. 

Bfr.  McKiirars'  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MOORHEAO. 

Mr.  Badham  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gingrich. 

Mr.  BROOMncLD  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Michel. 

Bir.  LowERY  of  California. 

Idr.  CONABLE. 

Mr.  Pish. 

Mrs.  Schneider. 

Mr.  Wylie. 

Mr.  Lent. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ratchtorb)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  RoDiNO  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Levttas. 

Mr.  Anderson  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  In  six  instances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee  in  five 
stances. 

Mr.  Schttmer  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Ratchtord. 

Mr.  Stark. 

Mr.  SCHEUER. 

Mr.  LaFalce. 


in- 


SENATE  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  REFERRED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  titles  were 
taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  and, 
under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  64.  An  act  to  esUblish  the  Irish  WUder- 
ness  in  Mark  Twain  National  Forest,  Mis- 
souri: to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

S.  96.  An  act  to  estalish  the  Lee  Metcalf 
Wilderness  and  Management  Area  in  the 
State  of  Montana,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  and  Agriculture. 

S.  543.  An  act  to  designate  certain  nation- 
al forest  system  lands  in  the  State  of  Wyo- 
ming for  inclusion  in  the  National  Wilder- 
ness Preservation  System,  to  release  other 
forest  lands  for  multiple  use  management, 
to  withdraw  designated  wUdemess  areas  in 
Wyoming  from  minerals  activity,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs  and  Agriculture. 

S.  597.  An  act  to  convey  certain  lands  to 
Show  Low,  Ariz.;  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.J.  Res.  51.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May  21,  1983,  as  "Andrei  Sakharov  Day":  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

S.J.  Res.  62.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  week  beginning 
on  May  15,  1983,  as  "National  Parkinson's 
Disease  Week":  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILUS 
SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sig- 
nature to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate 
of  the  following  titles: 

S.  89.  An  act  to  amend  the  Saccharin 
Study  and  Labeling  Act;  and 

S.  126.  An  act  to  remedy  alcohol  and  drug 
abuse. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  a  joint  reso- 
lution of  the  House  of  the  following 
title,  which  was  thereupon  signed  by 
the  Speaker: 

H.J.  Res.  80.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  April  17  through  April 
24.  1983.  as  "Jewish  Heritage  Week." 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  April  15, 
1983,  present  to  the  President,  for  his 
approval,  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.J.  Res.  80.  An  act  to  authorize  and  re- 
quest the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation 
designating  April  17  through  April  24,  1983. 
as  "Jewish  Heritage  Week." 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  1  o'clock  and  34  minutes 
p.m.),  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Tuesday.  April  19.  1983,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive commimications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

925.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Research  and  Engineering),  trans- 
mitting the  annual  report  on  the  defense  in- 
dustrial reserve,  pursuant  to  section  809  of 
Public  Law  93-155;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

926.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Army  (Installations,  Logistics  and  Fi- 
nancial Management),  transmitting  a  notice 
of  the  decision  to  convert  to  contractor  per- 
formance the  support  activities  at  Dugway 
Proving  Ground,  Utah,  pursuant  to  section 
502(b)  of  Public  Law  96-342;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

927.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National 
Credit  Union  Administration,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  feasibility  and  desirability  of 
permitting  Federal  credit  unions  to  compen- 
sate members  of  their  boards  of  directors;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 


928.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Board  of 
Governors,  Federal  Reserve  System,  trans- 
mitting the  69th  annual  report  of  the 
Board,  covering  calendar  year  1982,  pursu- 
ant to  section  10  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

929.  A  letter  from  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Auditor,  transmitting  a  report  entitled. 
"Revenue  for  February  1983,"  pursuant  to 
section  455(d)  of  Public  Law  93-198;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

930.  A  letter  from  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Auditor,  transmitting  a  report  entitled, 
"Review  of  Smoke  Detector  Compliance  by 
the  District  of  Columbia  Government,"  pur- 
suant to  section  455(d)  of  Public  Law  93- 
198;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

931.  A  letter  from  the  District  of  Coumbia 
Auditor,  transmitting  a  report  entitled, 
"University  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
President's  Discretionary  Fund,"  pursuant 
to  section  455(d)  of  Public  Law  93-198;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

932.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense,  transmitting 
the  annual  testing  report  for  the  overseas 
dependents'  school  for  school  year  1982-83, 
pursuant  to  section  1405  of  Public  Law  95- 
561;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

933.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  General 
Counsel,  Department  of  Energy,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  reduce 
costs  and  the  public  reporting  burden  of  the 
Energy  Information  Administration;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

934.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
the  quarterly  report  for  the  period  ending 
March  31,  1983,  of  the  price  and  availability 
of  certain  defense  articles,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 28  of  the  Arms  Ext>ort  Control  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

935.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy's  pro- 
posed lease  of  defense  articles  to  Portugal, 
pursuant  to  section  62(a)  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

936.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Peace 
Corps,  transmitting  notice  of  proposed 
changes  in  an  existing  records  system  pursu- 
ant to  5  U.S.C.  552a(o);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

937.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  (Indian  Affairs),  transmit- 
ting a  proposed  plan  for  the  use  of  Shosho- 
ne-Bannock Tribes  of  Fort  Hall  Judgment 
funds  awared  In  Docket  326-C-l  before  the 
U.S.  Clalns  Court,  pursuant  to  sections  2(a) 
and  4  of  Public  Law  93-194;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

938.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Advisory 
Council  on  Historic  Preservation,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  act  of  October  IS,  1966  (80  Stat. 
915),  as  amended,  establishing  a  program 
for  the  preservation  of  additional  historic 
property  throughout  the  Nation,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs. 

939.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Minerals 
Management  Service,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  notice  of  the  proposed 
refund  of  $92,889.93  in  excess  royalty  pay- 
ments to  the  Texas  Gas  Exploration  Corp., 
pursuant  to  10(b)  of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Lands  Act  of  1953,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

940.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Army  (Civil  Works),  transmitting  the 


eighth  annual  report  recommending  deau- 
thorizatlon  of  various  water  resources 
projects,  pursuant  to  section  12  of  the 
Water  Resources  Development  Act  of  1974, 
as  amended  (H.  Doc.  No.  98-48);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

941.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  notice  that  NASA's  fiscal 
year  1983  space  applications  program  will 
exceed  amounts  authorized,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 104(2)  of  Public  Law  97-324;  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology. 

942.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  report  of  the  Depart- 
ment's activities  related  to  minority  recruit- 
ment in  the  Foreign  Service  for  the  period 
ending  September  30,  1982,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 105(d)  (1)  and  (2)  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1980;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Foreign  Affaire  and  Post  Office  and  <^vil 
Service. 


OF    COMMITTEES    ON 
BILLS     AND     RESOLU- 


REPORTS 

PUBLIC 

TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xni.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 
[Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  House  on  April 

12.  1983,  the  following  reports  were  filed 

on  April  IS.  1983] 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  1010.  A  bUl  to  amend 
the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920  with  re- 
spect to  the  movement  of  coal.  Including  the 
movement  of  coal  over  public  lands,  and  for 
other  purposes;  with  an  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  98-64.  Pt.  I).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  FUQUA:  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology.  H.R.  2065.  A  bill  to  authorize 
appropriations  to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  for  research  and 
development,  construction  of  facilities,  and 
research  and  program  management,  and  for 
other  purposes;  with  amendments  (Rept. 
No.  98-65).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
[Filed  AprU  18.  1983] 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina:  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R. 
1723.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
through  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  Great 
Dismal  Swamp,  Minnesota  Valley,  Sailors' 
Snug  Harbor,  and  San  Francisco  Bay  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuges;  with  amendments 
(Rept.  No.  98-66).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina:  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R. 
1935.  A  bill  to  ratify  an  exchange  agreement 
concerning  national  wildlife  refuge  system 
lands  located  on  Matagorda  Island  in  Texas 
(Rept.  No.  98-67).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the 
Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO  (by  request): 

H.R.  2670.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint  for  fiscal 


year  1984,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 

Affairs.  

By  Mr.  BETHUNE: 
HJl.  3571.  A  bill  to  esteblish  the  Flatside 
Wilderness  In  Ouachita  National  Forest, 
Ark.,  and  for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Agriculture  and  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BEVILL: 
HJl.  2572.  A  bill  to  release  the  city  of 
Gadsden,  Ala.,  from  all  the  terms,  condi- 
tions, reservations,  and  restrictions  con- 
tained In  a  certain  deed  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain real  property  which  was  previously 
transferred  by  such  deed  as  surplus  proper- 
ty to  the  city  for  airport  purposes;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation.   

By  Mr.  CARNEY: 
H.R.  2573.  A  blU  to  modify  the  navigation 
project  for  Moriches  and  Shlnnecock  Inlets, 
N.Y.,  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  CONABLE  (by  request): 
HJl.  2574.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the  in- 
clusion of  certain  employer  contributions  to 
health  plans  in  an  employee's  gross  income; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2575.  A  bill  to  restructure  the  medi- 
care hospital  Insurance  program:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2576.  A  bill  to  make  Improvements  in 
the  medicare  and  medicaid  programs,  and 
for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Energy  and  Commerce  and  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  2577.  A  bill  to  provide  for  voluntary 
private  alternative  coverage  for  medicare 
beneficiaries,  and  for  other  purposes;  joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce and  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DICKINSON: 
H.R.  2578.  A  bill  to  require  that  not  more 
than  one-fourth  of  the  budget  authority  of 
any  department  or  agency  of  the  executive 
branch  may  be  obligated  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  fiscal  year;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  LANTOS: 
H.R.  2579.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  credit  or 
deduction    for   amounts   contributed   to   a 
homeownership  opportunity  account;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By     Mr.     LENT     (for     himself,     Mr. 
Downey  of  New  York,  Mr.  Carney, 
Mr.  McGrath,  and  Mr.  Mrazek): 
H.R.  2580.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  designate  the  Long  Island 
Expressway,  New  York,  as  part  of  the  Inter- 
state System,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation.   

By  Mr.  LOWER Y  of  California  (for 
himself,     Mr.     Packard,     and    Mr. 
Badham): 
H.R.  2581.  A  bill  to  impose  a  moratorium 
on  offshore  oil  and  gas  leasing,  certain  li- 
censing and  permitting,  and  approval  of  cer- 
tain  plans,   with   respect   to   geographical 
areas  located  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  off  the 
coastline  of  the  SUte  of  California;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Mr.  MARKEY: 
H.R.  2582.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  to  provide  compensation  for 
Injury,  Illness,  or  death  resulting  from  cer- 
tain exposure  to  hazardous  substances,  and 
for  other  purposes:  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Energy  and  Commerce  and  Ways 
and  Means. 


Mr.  MITCHELL: 
H.R.  2583.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  Improve  assistance  to  victims  of 
disasters;  to  the  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness. 

By   Mr.    RAHALL   (for   himself,    Mr. 
Perkins,  Mr.  Murtha,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr. 
Murphy,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Mollo- 
han,  Mr.  Wise,  Mr.  McNdltt,  and 
Mr.  Boucher): 
H.R.  2584.  A  bill  amending  title  49  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to  stand- 
ards for  rail  rates  and  determinations  of  rail 
carrier  market  dominance,  with  respect  to 
railroad  accounting  principles,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  RINALDO: 
H.R.  2585.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1970  to  include  the  possible  pre- 
vention of  loss  of  life  among  the  factors  to 
be  considered  In  evaluating  the  benefits  of 
proposed  water  resoiirce  projects;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

By  Mr.  LOWERY  of  C:alifomla: 
H.J.  Res.  238.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  May  8.  1983.  as  "Navy 
Nurse  Corps  Week";  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

79.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  Arizona,  relative 
to  the  Oean  Air  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

80.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  rela- 
tive to  the  track  abandonment  program  of 
Conrail;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Conunerce. 

81.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  SUte  of  Nebraska,  relative  to  American 
POW  and  MIA  servicemen  and  civilians  In 
Southeast  Asia;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

82.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  rela- 
tive to  the  Federal  general  revenue  sharing 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

83.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  MassachusetU.  relative 
to  health  care  to  veterans  exposed  to  atomic 
radiation;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

84.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  rela- 
tive to  foreign  steel  ImporUtion;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  79:  Mr.  Downey  of  New  York. 

H.R.  550:  Mr.  Reid. 

H.R.  569:  Mr.  Porter. 

H.R.  1084:  Mr.  McDonald,  Mr.  DeWink. 
Mr.  Albosta.  and  Mr.  Rudd. 

H.R.  1244:  Mr.  Mineta  and  Ms.  Kaitur. 

H.R.  1266:  Mr.  Pattntroy,  Mr.  Mrazek, 
Mr.  DwYER  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr. 
Rangel,  Mr.  Roe,  and  Mr.  Wyden. 

H.R.  1398:  Mr.  Frank. 

H.R.  1441:  Mr.  Bedell  and  Mr.  Leach  of 
Iowa. 
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HJt  1537:  Mr.  McCollum. 

HJl.  1604:  Mr.  Bomx  of  Tennessee  and 

Mr.  POUTTHX. 

HJl.  1620:  Mr.  Bkothill,  Mr.  Yatroh.  and 
Mr.  D' Amours. 
H.R.  1646:  Mr.  McCloskky  and  Ms.  Mi- 

KULSKI. 

H.R.  1693:  Mr.  Bedkll.  Mr.  Waxsiar,  and 
Mr.  Stttdds. 

H.R.  1701:  Mr.  Buixr.  Mr.  Harser  of 
Utah.  Mrs.  Martih  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Frxkzkl, 
Mr.  DKinrr  Suth,  Mr.  Portir,  Mr.  Roexkr. 
Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Dklldms.  and  Mr.  Forsythk. 

H.R.  1795:  Mr.  Dorgar,  Mr.  Rahall.  and 
Mr.  Emkrsor. 

HJl.  1799:  Mr.  SiMOR. 

HJl.  1823:  Mr.  Mttchxll,  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr. 
DuRCAR,  and  Mr.  Orat. 

H.R.  1876:  Mr.  Corabu  and  Mr.  Ratch- 
roRD. 

HJl.  1883:  Mr.  Richarosor.  Mr.  Harkir, 
Mr.  SmoR.  Mrs.  Boxzr,  Mr.  Mireta.  and 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER. 

HJl.  1942:  Mrs.  Scrreiber. 

H.R.  1948:  Mr.  Hettel  of  Hawaii  and  Mr. 

OlIARIRI. 

H.R.  1998:  Mr.  DixoR. 

H.R.  2172:  Vix.  BuLEY.  Mr.  Ehersor.  and 
Mr.  RuDD. 

HJl.  2228:  BCr.  Oibbors.  Mr.  Lehmar  of 
Florida,  ll£r.  Hutto.  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr. 
Fn«UA.  Mr.  Nelsor  of  Florida,  Mr.  Pepper, 
Mr.  Chappbll.  Mr.  McCoixum,  and  Mr. 
Mica. 

H.R.  2276:  Mrs.  Jorrsor. 

H.R.  2403:  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr. 
CoRTERS,  Mr.  Oarcia,  Mr.  Bermar,  and  Mr. 
Gray. 

H.R.  2432:  Mr.  Myers.  Mr.  Hiler,  Mr. 
Weaver,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Mazzou,  Bdr.  Biu- 
RAKis,  Mr.  Tauke,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Oirg- 
RicH.  Mr.  Neal,  and  Mr.  Berrttt. 

H.R.  2438:  Mr.  Ratchpors  and  Bfr.  Oej- 

DKRSOR. 

HJl.  2485:  Mr.  Ratchpors,  Mr.  Morrisor 
of  Connecticut,  Mrs.  Johhsoh.  Mr.  Gejder- 
SOR,  Mrs.  Kennelly,  said  Mr.  Forsythe. 

H.R.  2490:  Mr.  Mavroitles,  Mr.  Sikorski, 
Mr.  Gbjdensom,  Mr.  Feighar,  Mr.  Wilsor, 
Mr.  Weiss,  and  Mr.  Clay. 

H.J.  Res.  44:  Mr.  Boehlert. 

H.J.  Res.  71:  Bfr.  Gdariri  and  Mr.  Rnt- 

ALDO. 

H.J.  Res.  139:  Mr.  Chardler.  Mr.  Breaux. 
Mr.  Perkirs,  Mr.  Reio,  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr. 
Dellums,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama,  and  Mr. 
Hammerschmidt. 

H.J.  Res.  153:  Mr.  I^lard,  Mi.  McKerrar, 
Mrs.     Boxer,     Mr.     McNulty,     and     Mr. 

SCHEUER. 

H.J.  Res.  160:  Mr.  Aodabbo,  Mr.  Akaka, 
Mr.  Albosta,  Mr.  Alexarder,  Mr.  Amdersoh, 
Mr.  Ardrews  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Ar- 
RURZio,  Mr.  Barraro,  Mr.  Barres,  Mr. 
Bates.  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Beilersoh,  Mr.  Ber- 
rett,  Mr.  Bermar,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Biaggi, 
Bfr.  Bilirakis,  Mr.  Bolard.  Mr.  Borer  of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Bohior  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
BoRSKi,  Mr.  Boucher,  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mrs. 
Boxer,  Mr.  Britt.  Mr.  Browr  of  California, 
Mrs.  Byroh,  Mr.  Carney,  Mr.  Carr,  Mr. 
Chardler,  Mr.  Chafpell,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr. 
Coats,  Mr.  Coelho,  Mrs.  Collirs,  Mr. 
Corte,  Mr.  CoRYERS,  Mr.  Corrada,  Mr. 
Coughlir.  Mr.  Courter.  Mr.  Coyre.  Mr. 
Crockett,  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  db  la 
Garza.  Mr.  £>ellums,  Mr.  Dorrelly,  Mr. 
Dowdy  of  Mississippi,  Mr.  Dowrey  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Durbin,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Early,  Mr.  Edgar. 
Bdr.  Edwards  of  California.  Mr.  Evars  of 
Iowa.  B4r.  Fascell,  Mr.  Faurtroy,  Mr. 
Fazio,  Mr.  Feighar,  Ms.  Ferraro,  Mr.  Fish, 
Mr.  Florio,  Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr.  Foley.  Mr. 


Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan, 
J4r.  Forsythe.  B4r.  Frark.  B4r.  Frost.  B4r. 
PuQUA.  Mr.  Gayoos.  Mr.  Gibbors.  Mr.  Gor- 
ZALEZ.  Mr.  Greer,  Mr.  Gua&ihi,  Mrs.  Haix 
of  Indiana,  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Hammer- 
schmidt.  Mr.  Harser  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Hatch- 
er. Mr.  Hawkirs.  Mr.  Hxprer.  Mr.  Hkptel 
of  Hawaii.  Mr.  Hkrtel  of  Michigan.  Mrs. 
Holt.  Mr.  Hortor.  Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Hoyer. 
Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Hutto.  Mr.  Irelard.  Mr. 
Jacobs.  Mr.  Jores  of  Tennessee.  Mrs.  Ker- 
RELLY.  Mr.  KiLDEE.  Mr.  Kindness.  Mr.  Kost- 
mayer.  Mr.  LaFalce.  yii.  Lagomarsiro,  Mr. 
Liach  of  Iowa.  Bflr.  Lehmar  of  California, 
Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida.  Mr.  Lelard.  Mr. 
Lert.  Mr.  Lipirski.  Mr.  Lorg  of  Maryland. 
Mr.  LURGRER.  Mr.  McCair.  Mr.  McGratb. 
Mr.  NcNulty.  Bfr.  Madigar.  Mr.  Markey. 
BCr.  BCartir  of  New  York.  Mr.  Martir  of 
North  Carolina.  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Mav- 
roules.  Mr.  BAazzou.  Mr.  Michel.  Ms.  Mi- 
kulski.  Mr.  MoAKLEY.  Mr.  Murphy,  lit. 
MuRTHA.  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr. 
O'Brier.  Mr.  Ortiz.  Mr.  Ottirger.  Mr.  Pat- 
TERSOR.  Mr.  Price.  Mr.  Pritchard,  Mr.  Qun.- 
LER.  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  Ratchpord.  Mr.  Ricr- 
ARDSOR.  Mr.  RoBiRSON,  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Sabo. 
Mr.  Savage.  Mr.  Sawyer.  Mr.  Scheusr,  Mrs. 
Schreioer.  Mr.  Shelby.  Mr.  Shxtmway,  Mr. 
SmoR,  Mr.  Sisisky,  Mr.  Skeer,  Mr.  Skel- 
TOR,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Sryder.  Mr. 
Solarz,  Mr.  Sperce.  Mr.  Staggers.  Mr. 
Stark.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Stump.  Mr.  Suria. 
Mr.  SwiPT.  Mr.  Tallor.  Mr.  Tauke.  Mr.  Tau- 
ziR.  Mr.  Torricelu,  Mr.  Towrs,  Mr.  Trax- 
LER,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Vandehcripp.  Mr.  Verto, 
Mr.  Varder  Jagt,  Mr.  Walgrer,  Mr.  Wash- 
IRCTOR,  Mr.  Waxmar,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Wheat, 
Mr.  Written.  Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
WiRR,  Mr.  WiRTH.  Mr.  Wise.  Mr.  Wor  Pat. 
Mr.  WoRTLEY.  Mr.  Wright.  Mr.  Wyder.  Mr. 
Yatror.  Mr.  Yourg  of  Alaska,  Mr.  Yourg  of 
Missouri.  Mr.  Corcorar,  Mr.  Mireta.  Mr. 
Rudd.  Mr.  Nelsor  of  Florida.  Mr.  Mollohan. 
Mr.  McKerran,  Mr.  Martirez,  Mr.  Nowak, 
Bfr.  Morrisor  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Lowry  of 
Washington.  Mr.  Neal.  Mr.  Olir.  Mr.  Shar- 
ROR,  BCr.  Kogovsek,  Mr.  Mortgomery.  Mr. 
Patmah.  Mr.  OwERS,  Mr.  Perkirs,  Mr.  Ro- 
DiRo,  Mr.  ROEMER,  Mr.  AcKERMAN,  Mr.  Long 
of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Reid.  Mr.  Archer,  Ms.  Kap- 
TUR,  Mr.  Sikorsky.  Mr.  Pickle.  Mr.  Gramm. 
Mr.  Evars  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Brooks.  Mr.  Dar- 
ixl.  Mr.  Levire  of  California.  Mr.  Boehlert. 
Mr.  D'Amours,  Mr.  Riraldo.  Mr.  Hopkirs. 
Mr.  Mica,  and  Mr.  Myers. 

H.J.  Res.  190:  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Berxuter. 
Mr.  Corte.  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr. 
McOrath.  Mr.  Courter.  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr. 
Lehman  of  California,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Hertel  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Boucher,  Mr. 
Gray,  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr.  Suria.  and  Mr. 
Feighar. 

H.J.  Res.  192:  Mr.  Bedkll. 

H.J.  Res.  208:  Mr.  Carper,  Mr.  Faurtroy, 
Mr.  Wolfe,  Mr.  Lehman  of  California,  Ms. 
Oakar,  Mr.  Wortley,  and  Mr.  Patterson. 

H.J.  Res.  215:  Mr.  Mica. 

H.J.  Res.  219:  Mr.  Dowdy  of  Mississippi. 
Mr.  Richardson.  Mr.  Ek^KART.  Ms.  Mikul- 
ski. Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr.  Lent,  and  Mr.  Ritter. 

H.  Res.  149:  Mr.  Screuer.  Mr.  Purcell. 
Mr.  Skeltor,  Mr.  Wolfe,  Mr.  Pattersor, 
Mr.  SiMOR.  and  Mr.  Gray. 


H.J.  Res.  13 


ByMr.LOTT: 
—Page  5,  after  line  23.  insert  the  foUowlnr 

Sec.  3.  Any  nuclear  warhead,  missile  or  de- 
livery system  both  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  do  not  agree  to  freeze 
would  not  be  frozen. 

By  Bir.  SILJANDER: 
—On  page  4.  after  line  16.  strike  lines  17 
through    18   inclusive   and   insert   in   lieu 
thereof. 

"(1)  Pursuing  the  objective  of  negotiating 
an  immediate,  mutual  and  verifiable  freeze. 

"(2)  Pursuing  the  objective  of  negotiating 
an  immediate,  mutual  and  verifiable  reduc- 
tion.". 

Redesignate  succeeding  paragraphs  ac- 
cordingly. 

On  page  4,  line  23,  strike  the  word  "objec- 
tive" and  insert  "objectives". 

On  page  4,  line  24,  after  the  word  "freeze" 
strike  out  the  comma  and  insert  "and  reduc- 
tion.". 

On  page  5.  after  line  3.  strike  lines  4 
through  8  inclusive  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of. 

"(4)  Proceeding  from  this  mutual  and  veri- 
fiable freeze  and/or  reduction,  promptly 
pursuing  additional,  substantial,  equitable 
and  verifiable  reductions  through  numerical 
ceilings,  annual  percentages,  or  any  equally 
effective  and  verifiable  means  of  strength- 
ening strategic  stability,  in  order  to  achieve 
expeditiously  mutual  reductions  to  the  al>- 
solute  minimum  level  of  nuclear  forces  es- 
sential to  deterring  and  finally  eliminating 
the  possibility  of  nuclear  war.". 

On  page  5,  beginning  on  line  19.  strike  out 
"objective"  and  insert  "objectives". 

On  page  5.  line  21,  after  the  word  "freeze" 
strike  out  the  comma  and  insert  "and/or  re- 
duction". 

On  page  5.  line  23.  after  the  word  "propos- 
als" insert  "including  but  not  to  exclude 
substantial,  equitable,  and  vertlfiable  reduc- 
tions.". 

By  Mr.  ZSCHAU: 
—On  page  4,  line  18,  after  the  word  "freeze" 
Insert  the  following:  ",  determining  if  stabi- 
lizing reductions  of  nuclear  weapons  can  be 
negotiated  within  the  context  of  the  freeze 
and  if  so,". 

On  page  5,  line  4  strike  out  "Proceeding 
from"  and  insert  "Pursuing"  and  on  line  5 
strike  out  "pursuing"  and  insert  "and". 


H.R. 1983 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 


By  Mr.  BETHUNE: 
—On  page  4,  line  24,  after  the  word  "proper- 
ty" insert  the  following:  "except  that  such 
costs  shall  not  include  more  than  50%  of  the 
costs  of  maintaining  a  golf  course  on  the 
premises". 

—On  page  4,  line  24,  after  the  word  "proper- 
ty" insert  the  following:  "except  that  not 
more  than  50%  of  the  costs  related  to  the 
maintenance  of  gardens,  lawns  and  shrubs 
on  the  property  shall  be  included". 
—On  page  4,  line  24,  after  the  word  "proper- 
ty" insert  the  following:  "except  not  more 
than  50%  of  the  costs  of  employing  individ- 
uals to  clean  the  inside  of  the  residence 
shall  be  included". 

—On  page  4,  line  24,  after  the  word  "proper- 
ty" insert  the  following:  "except  that  not 
more  than  50%  of  the  costs  attributible  to 
the  maintenance  of  riding  stables  on  the 
premises  shall  be  included". 
—On  page  5,  line  2,  after  the  word  "proper- 
ty" insert  the  following:  "except  that  such 
costs  shall  not  include  more  than  50%  of  the 
costs  attributable  to  running  a  saima". 


—On  page  5.  line  2.  after  the  word  "proper- 
ty" insert  the  following:  "except  that  such 
costs  shall  not  include  more  than  50%  of  the 
costs  attributable  to  heating  a  swimming 
pool,  running  a  Jacuad.  heating  a  "hot  tub" 
or  maintaining  any  other  private  recreation- 
al facility". 

—On  page  5.  line  2.  after  the  word  "proper- 
ty" insert  the  following:  "except  that  such 
costs  shall  not  Include  the  lighting  tennis 
courts  on  the  premises". 
—On  page  7.  after  line  14.  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  the  Secretary  may  not  insti- 
tute or  reinstitute  the  program  of  assistance 
established  in  this  title  in  any  district 
unless,  following  the  occurrence  or  reoccur- 
rence of  the  delinquency  rate  condition  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (aK2),  each  Federal  su- 
pervisory agency  with  respect  to  financial 
Institutions  subject  to  its  Jurisdiction,  and 
the  Secretary  with  respect  to  other  ap- 
proved mortgagees,  determine  that  such 
program  will  not  reduce  the  degree  of  for- 
bearance, or  result  in  any  Increase  in  the 
number  or  rate  of  foreclosures,  by  such  fi- 
nancial institutions  and  mortgagees  with  re- 
spect to  mortgages  on  residential  property 
in  such  district.". 

By  Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas: 
—On  page  16,  after  line  11,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(h)  In  reviewing  applications  for  assist- 
ance under  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall 
give  priority  to  properties  located  in  units  of 
general  local  government  with  rates  of  un- 
employment that  exceed  the  national  aver- 
age.". 

By  Mr.  WYLIE: 

Amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 
—Strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"short  title 

"Sec.  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Emergency  Housing  Assistance  Act  of  1983.' 

"ACnORS  BY  FEDERAL  SUPERVISORY  AGERCIES 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  Each  Federal  supervisory 
agency,  with  respect  to  financial  institutions 
subject  to  its  Jurisdiction,  and  the  Secre- 
tary, with  respect  to  other  approved  mort- 
gagees, shall,  not  later  than  14  days  follow- 
ing the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Emer- 
gency Housing  Assistance  Act  of  1983— 

"(1)  communicate  in  writing  with  each 
such  institution  of  mortgagee  encouraging 
them  to  exercise  forbearance  (including  the 
acceptance  of  partial  payment),  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible,  with  respect  to  resi- 
dential mortgage  foreclosures; 

"(2)  waive  or  relax  limitations  pertaining 
to  the  operations  of  such  institutions  or 
mortgagees  with  respect  to  mortgage  delin- 
quencies, to  the  extent  the  waiving  or  relax- 
ing of  such  limitations  is  not  inconsistent 
with  laws  relating  to  the  safety  and  sound- 
ness of  such  institutions  or  mortgagees;  and 

"(bKl)  In  considering  applications  for  ad- 
vances, the  Federal  home  loan  banks  shall 
give  special  consideration  to  those  institu- 
tions that  have  exercised  forbearance  in  res- 
idential mortgages  foreclosures  as  a  result 
of  actions  taken  pursuant  to  this  section. 

"(2)  In  considering  applications  for  ad- 
vances or  discounts,  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  shall  give  special  consideration  to 
those  depository  institutions  and  other  bor- 
rowers that  have  exercised  forbearance  in 
residential  mortgages  foreclosures  as  a 
result  of  actions  taken  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(3)  In  considering  applications  for  exten- 
sions of  credit,  the  National  Credit  Union 


Administration  Board,  on  behalf  of  the  Na- 
tional Oedit  Union  Central  Liquidity  Facili- 
ty, shall  give  special  consideration  to  mem- 
bers that  have  exercised  forbearance  in  resi- 
dential mortgage  foreclosures  as  a  result  of 
actions  taken  pursuant  to  this  section. 

"ACnOR  BY  SECRETARY  OP  AGRICULTURE 

"Sec.  3.  Section  505  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  is  amended— 

"(1)  by  adding  after  'the  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorized' the  following:  'and  encouraged  to 
take  all  reasonable  step)s,';  and 

"(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentences:  'The  Secretary  shall 
ensure  that  each  delinquent  borrower  under 
this  title  is  provided  notice,  in  a  timely  and 
meaningful  manner,  of  the  assistance  avail- 
able under  this  section.  The  Secretary  shall, 
to  the  extent  necessary,  provide  technical 
assistance  to  each  such  borrower  in  apply- 
ing for  such  assistance.  The  Secretary  may, 
before  or  after  any  period  of  moratorium 
under  this  section,  reamortize  the  accrued 
debt  of  any  delinquent  borrower  under  this 
title  for  a  new  period  equal  to  the  original 
amortization  period,  if  such  reamortization 
is  likely  to  result  in  the  resumption  of  peri- 
odic payments  by  such  borrower.'." 


H.R.  1190 


By  Mr.  MADIGAN: 
— (1)  Page  2,  strike  out  lines  3  and  4  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Consoli- 
dated Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act 
Amendments  of  1983". 
—Page  2,  line  9,  strike  out  "$300,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$250,000". 
—(2)  Page  2,  line  11.  strike  out  "$400,000" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "350.000". 
—(3)  Page  8,  after  line  14.  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

(d)(1)  Not  later  than  18  months  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture— 

(A)  shall  conduct  a  nationwide  evaluation 
of  the  need  for  additional  potable  water  and 
for  additional  water  supply  and  waste  dis- 
posal facilities  in  rural  areas,  and 

(B)  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report 
describing  the  results  of  such  evaluation. 

(2)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$5,000,000  to  carry  out  paragraph  (1). 
—(4)  Page  9,  line  3,  strike  out  "$25,000,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$35,000,000". 
— <5)  Page  8,  line  17.  insert  "(a)"  after  "Sec. 
4.". 

Page  0.  after  line  3.  insert  the  following 
new  subsection: 

(b)  Section  310B(d)(5)  of  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
1932(dK5))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"greater  than  10  per  centum."  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "of  up  to.  but  not  exceeding 
20  per  centum.  The  Secretary  shall  permit 
an  applicant  to  make  the  required  equity  in- 
vestment in  the  form  of  cash,  tangible  earn- 
ing assets  at  book  value,  appraisal  surplus, 
or  any  combination  of  such  forms.". 
—(6)  Page  8,  line  17.  Insert  "(a)"  after  "Sec. 
4.". 

Page  9.  after  line  3.  insert  the  following 
new  subsection: 

(b)  Section  310B(d)(S)  of  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
1932(dK5))  is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
"(5)"  the  following:  "No  loan  may  be  made 
or  guaranteed  under  this  section,  section 
304,  or  section  312  for  a  business  or  industri- 
al enterprise  unless  the  applicant  for  such 
loan  is  unable  to  obtain  sufficient  credit 
elsewhere  to  finance  the  applicant's  needs 
at  reasonable  rates  and  terms  taking  into 


consideration  prevailing  private  and  cooper- 
ative rates  and  terms  in  the  community  in 
or  near  which  the  applicant  is  located  for 
loans  for  similar  purposes  and  periods  of 
time,  and.  in  the  case  of  guaranteed  loans, 
the  lender  certifies  that  the  lender  is  unwill- 
ing to  provide  credit  to  the  applicant  at  the 
same  rate  of  interest  in  the  absence  of  the 
guarantee  authorized  by  this  title.". 
— <7)  Page  8.  line  17.  insert  "(a)"  after  "Sec 
4.". 

Page  9,  after  line  3.  insert  the  following 
new  subsection: 

(b)  Section  310B(d)  of  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
1932(d))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(7)  No  loan  may  be  made  or  guaranteed 
under  this  section,  section  3(K,  or  section 
312  for  a  business  or  industrial  enterprise  lo- 
cated in  a  rural  area  having  a  population  in 
excess  of  25,000.  The  Secretary  shall  give 
priority  under  such  sections  to  applications 
submitted  with  respect  to  loans  for  business 
and  Industrial  enterprises  located  in  rural 
areas  having  a  population  not  in  excess  of 
10,000.". 

—(8)  Page  8,  line  17,  insert  "(a)"  after  "Sec. 
4.". 

page  9,  after  line  3,  insert  the  following 
new  subsection: 

(b)  Section  310B(dK5)  of  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
1932(d)(5))  is  amended  by  inserting  "not  to 
exceed  20  per  centum.  The  Secretary  shall 
permit  an  applicant  to  make  the  required 
equity  investment  in  the  form  of  cash,  tan- 
gible earning  assets  at  book  value,  appraisal 
surplus,  or  any  combination  of  such  forms" 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof. 
—(9)  Page  9.  line  7.  strike  out  "$100,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "'$150,000". 

Page  9.  line  10.  strike  out  ""$400,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$350,000". 
—(10)  Page  9,  strike  out  line  15  and  all  that 
follows  through  line  2  on  page  10,  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

(1)  by  amending  the  fifth  sentence  of  sub- 
section (b)  to  read  as  follows:  "'The  interest 
rate  on  such  consolidated  or  rescheduled 
loans,  other  than  guaranteed  loans,  shall  be 
the  lower  of  (1)  the  rate  charged  under  the 
prior  loans  so  consolidated  or  rescheduled, 
or  (2)  the  rate  being  charged  for  loans  made 
under  this  subtitle  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
solidation or  rescheduling.";  and 
—(11)  Page  9,  strike  out  line  15  and  all  that 
follows  through  line  2  on  page  10,  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

(1)  in  the  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(b)  by  striking  out  "seven  years"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  '"fifteen  years";  and 
—(12)  Page  10,  line  5,  strike  out  "shall"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  ""may". 
—(13)  Page  10.  strike  out  lines  12  through 
20  (and  redesignate  succeeding  sections  and 
references  accordingly). 
— ( 14)  Page  10,  strike  out  line  21  and  all  that 
follows  through  line  20  on  page  11  (and  re- 
designate succeeding  sections  and  references 
accordingly). 

—(15)  Page  13,  line  17,  strike  out  "shaU"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "may". 

Page  14,  line  2,  strike  out  "shaU"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "may". 

Page  14,  line  17,  strike  out  "shall"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "may". 

Page  14,  line  22,  strike  out  "shall"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ""may". 

Page  15,  line  6,  strike  out  "shall"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "may". 

Page  15,  line  13,  strike  out  "shall"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "may". 
—(16)  Page  15,  strike  out  lines  1  through  3. 
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— <17)  Pace  16.  line  13.  insert  close  quotation 
marks  tmd  a  period  at  the  end  thereof. 

Page  16.  strike  out  lines  13  through  IS. 
— (18)  Page  14,  line  24.  strike  out  "subpara- 
graph" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "para- 
graph". 

Page  14.  line  24,  insert  the  following  at 
the  end  thereof:  "During  the  period  of  de- 
ferral under  this  paragraph,  the  borrower 
shall  meet  monthly  with  the  county  com- 
mittee, or  at  such  other  time  as  may  be  re- 
quested by  any  party  to  the  loan  agreement 
involved,  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  the  fi- 
nancial condition  of  the  borrower.  If  the 
county  committee  determines  that  the  bor- 
rower has  become  able  to  resume  making 
the  loan  payments,  the  period  of  deferral 
shall  then  be  terminated  by  the  Secretary.". 
— <19)  Page  14,  after  line  16,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: "and  if  the  borrower  agrees  to  carry 
out  a  sound  management  plan  applicable  to 
the  operations  of  the  borrower,  to  maintain 
any  property  securing  the  loan,  and  to  coop- 
erate with  the  Secretary  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  loan.  then". 
— <30)  Page  16,  after  line  22,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

(d)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  administering 
laws  carried  out  through  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration,  continue  to  set  high  priori- 
ty on  counseling,  on  a  case-by-case  basis, 
borrowers  who  are  luiable  to  make  pay- 
ments due  to  circumstances  beyond  the  bor- 
rowers' control  and  consider  the  full  range 
of  his  authority  (including  authority  to  con- 
solidate, reschedule,  an  defer  loan  pay- 
ments) to  assist  such  borrowers  and  to  avoid 
termination  of  any  loan  account  when 
avoiding  such  action  will  enable  the  borrow- 
er involved  to  remain  in  business  and  ulti- 
mately to  repay  such  loan.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  is  encouraged  to  consider,  on  a 
case-by-case  basis,  the  implementation  of 
section  331 A  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1981a). 
—(21)  I^ge  16,  line  24,  insert  "(a)"  after 
"Sw:.  11.". 

Page  21.  after  line  2,  insert  the  following 
new  subsection: 

(b)  Section  332  of  the  Consolidated  Farm 
and  Rural  Development  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1982) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  On  the  request  of  a  borrower  with  re- 
spect to  whom  the  conunittee  has  made  a 
certification  under  section  333(b)  of  this 
title,  the  committee  may  meet  with  the  bor- 
rower— 

"(1)  to  discuss  any  matter  relating  to  the 
farming  operation  of  the  borrower,  or 

"(2)  to  advise  the  borrower  regarding  farm 
management  decisions  the  borrower  should 
make.". 

-<22)  Page  16,  line  24.  insert  "(a)"  after 
"Sk.  11.". 

Page  21,  after  line  2,  insert  the  following 
new  subsection: 

(b)  Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  shall  submit  to  the  Congress 
a  report  assessing  the  effectiveness  of 
county  committees  in  carrying  out  their 
duties  under  section  332  of  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  as 
amended  by  subsection  (a). 
—(23)  Page  17,  line  12.  strike  out  "three" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Two". 

Page  17.  beginning  on  line  22,  strike  out  ", 
one  member  shall  be  elected  for  a  term  of 
two  years,". 

Page  18,  line  3,  strike  out  "Two"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Three". 

Page  18,  line  6,  strike  out  "and"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  a  comma. 


Page  18,  line  7,  insert  ",  and  one  member 
shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  three 
years"  before  the  period. 

Page  18  line  9.  strike  out  "One"  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "Two". 

—(24)  Page  19.  line  3,  strike  out  "two"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "One". 

Page  19,  beginning  on  line  11,  strike  out 
"one  member  shall  be  elected  for  a  term  of 
one  year  and  one"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"such". 

Page  19.  line  14.  strike  out  "elected  mem- 
bers" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "the  elected 
member". 

Page  19,  line  16,  strike  out  "One"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Two". 

Page  19,  line  18.  strike  out  "Such 
member"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "One  of 
such  members  shall  be  selected  from  among 
individuals  who  are  familiar  with  both  agri- 
cultural and  financial  conditions  in  the 
country  or  area  and  one  of  such  members". 
—(25)  Page  20.  beginning  on  line  19.  strike 
out  "which  fairly  represents"  and  all  that 
follows  through  "members"  on  line  21,  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "not  less  than  the  level 
of  the  rate  of  compensation  paid  to  mem- 
bers of  local  committees  established  under 
section  8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  AUotment  Act  (61  U.S.C. 
590h(b))". 

—(26)  Page  21.  strike  out  line  3  and  all  that 
follows  through  line  3  on  page  22  (and  re- 
designate succeeding  sections  and  references 
accordingly). 

—(27)  Page  22.  line  9,  strike  out  "shall"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "may". 
—(28)  Page  22,  line  16,  strike  out  "shall"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "may". 
—(29)  Page  23,  line  7,  strike  out  "shall"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "may". 

Page  23,  line  19,  strike  out  "shall"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "may". 
—(30)  Page  24.  beginning  on  line  1.  strike 
out  ".  but"  and  all  that  follows  through  the 
period  on  line  3. 

—(31)  Page  23.  line  6.  strike  out  "two  years" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "one  year". 

Page  23,  line  18,  strike  out  "three  years" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "18  months". 
—(32)  Page  24,  strike  out  line  9,  and  insert 
in  heu  thereof  the  following:  inserting  ". 
and  in  any  other  State  designated  by  the 
Secretary,"  after  "State  of  Hawaii". 
—(33)  Page  25,  strike  out  line  23,  and  insert 
in  lieu  the  following: 

"(A)  real  estate  loans,  $680,000,000  includ- 
ing $650,000,000  for  farm  ownership  loans  of 
which  $600,000,000  may  be  for  Insured  loans 
and  $50,000,000  may  be  for  guaranteed  loans 
with  authority  to  transfer  25  per  centum  of 
such  amounts  between  categories,  and 
$26,000,000  for  water  development,  use.  and 
conservation  loans  of  which  $20,000,000  may 
be  for  insured  loans  and  $6,000,000  may  be 
for  guaranteed  loans  with  authority  to 
transfer  25  per  centum  of  such  amounts  be- 
tween categories:". 

—(34)  Page  25,  strike  out  line  24,  and  insert 
in  lieu  the  following: 

"(B)  operating  loans,  $1,860,000,000  of 
which  $1,810,000,000  may  be  for  insured 
loans  and  $50,000,000  may  be  for  guaranteed 
loans  with  authority  to  transfer  25  per 
centum  of  such  amounts  between  catego- 
ries; and". 

—(35)  Page  26,  strike  out  lines  1  and  2,  and 
insert  in  lieu  the  following: 

"(C)  emergency  loans,  $1,540,000,000." 
—(36)  Page  26,  strike  out  lines  15  through 
24,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"(2)  To  the  extent  and  in  such  amounts  as 
are  approved,  in  advance,  in  appropriation 
Acts,  loans  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1984, 


1985,  and  1986  authorized  to  be  insured,  or 
made  to  be  sold  and  insured,  under  the 
Rural  Development  Insurance  Fund  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(A)  water  and  waste  disposal  loans, 
$250,000,000;  and 

"(B)  community  facility  loans, 
$100,000,000.". 

—(37)  Page  25.  line  2,  strike  out  "20  per 
centum"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "10  per 
centum". 

Page  25,  line  4,  strike  out  "20  per  centum" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "10  per  centum". 
—(38)  Page  25.  line  1.  strike  out  "(fXl)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(f)". 

Page  25.  strike  out  lines  9  through  16. 
—(39)  Page  27,  line  7,  strike  out  "sixty  days" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "30  days". 
—(40)  Page  28,  line  6,  strike  out  "each  Unit 
lias"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Units  have". 

Page  28,  line  7,  strike  out  "its"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "their". 

Page  28.  beginning  on  line  10,  strike  out 
"each  Unit  has  funds  adequate  to  meet  the 
demands  in  the  area  for  which  it  is"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Units  have  funds  ade- 
quate to  meet  the  demands  in  the  areas  for 
which  they  are". 

Page  25,  line  14,  strike  out  "the  Unit  in- 
forms" and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Units 
inform". 

Page  25,  line  15.  strike  out  "it  is"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "they  are". 

Page  25,  line  16,  strike  out  "they"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "such  loan  guaran- 
tees". 

—(41)  Page  29,  after  line  2,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

(d)  Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  shall  submit  to  the  Congress 
a  report  assessing  the  effectiveness  of  Units 
established  under  section  349(a)  of  the  Con- 
solidated Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act 
in  carrying  out  their  duties. 
—(42)  Page  29,  strike  out  lines  7  through  9 
(and  redesignate  succeeding  paragraphs  and 
references  accordingly). 
—(46)  Page  29,  line  4,  insert  "(a)"  after  "Sec. 
18.". 

Page  29,  after  line  23,  insert  the  following 
new  subsection: 

(b)(1)  Section  211  of  the  Emergency  Agri- 
cultural Credit  Adjustment  Act  of  1978  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$600,000,000"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$300,000,000". 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  contracts 
made  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

—(47)  Page  29,  line  4,  insert  "(a)"  after  "Sec. 
18.". 

Page  29,  after  line  23,  insert  the  following 
new  subsection: 

(b)  Section  202(2)(C)  of  the  Emergency 
Agricultural  Credit  Adjustment  Act  of  1978 
is  amended  by  inserting  "(as  evidenced  by 
not  fewer  than  2  written  denials  by  lenders, 
of  applications  for  credit  of  the  type  and 
amount  requested  under  this  title  by  the  ap- 
plicant)" after  "credit  elsewhere". 
—(48)  Page  29,  line  4,  insert  "(a)"  after  "Sec. 
18.". 

Page  29,  after  line  23,  insert  the  following 
new  subsection: 

(b)(1)  Section  207(b)  of  the  Emergency 
Agricultural  Credit  Adjustment  Act  of  1978 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "$400,000"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$300,000". 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  shall  not  be  construed  to  require  the  ter- 
mination of  any  loan  made  before  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


—(43)  Page  29.  line  9.  insert  "and"  at  the 
end  thereof. 

Page  29,  strike  out  lines  10  through  12 
(and  redesignate  succeeding  paragraphs  and 
references  accordingly). 
—(44)  Page  29,  line  15,  strike  out  "1984"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "1986". 
—(45)  Page  29,  strike  out  lines  13  through 
23.  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

(3)  In  Section  211,  striking  out  "Septem- 
ber 30,  1982"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"September  30, 1984". 

—(49)  Page  29,  after  line  23,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section  (and  redesignate  suc- 
ceeding sections  and  references  according- 
ly): 

COMPREHKIISrVE  REPORT  DESCRtBIMG 
OPERATION  OP  LOAN  PROGRAM 

Sec.  19.  The  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural 
Development  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  350.  (a)  Not  later  than  30  days  after 
the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  beginning 
with  the  first  quarter  ending  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  submit  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry  of  the  Senate,  a  report  con- 
taining the  information  specified  below  with 
respect  to  loans  made,  insured,  or  guaran- 
teed for  farm  ownership  purposes  under 
subtitle  A,  farm  operating  purposes  under 
subtitle  B,  disaster  emergency  purposes 
under  subtitle  C,  and  economic  emergency 
purposes  under  the  Emergency  Agricultural 
Credit  Adjustment  Act  of  1978: 

"(1)  the  estimated  number  and  dollar 
value  of  loans  designated  delinquent; 

"(2)  the  estimated  number  and  dollar 
value  of  loans  voluntarily  liquidated; 

"(3)  the  estimated  number  and  dollar 
value  of  loans  accelerated; 

"(4)  the  estimated  number  and  dollar 
value  of  loans  in  the  process  of  foreclosure; 

"(5)  the  estimated  number  and  dollar 
value  of  loans  foreclosed;  and 

"(6)  the  estimated  number  and  dollar 
value  of  loans  on  which  any  other  adverse 
action  was  taken. 

"(b)  Each  report  submitted  under  this  sec- 
tion— 

"(1)  shall  provide  the  required  informa- 
tion on  a  State-by-State  basis; 

"(2)  shall  list  such  information  separately 
for  each  type  of  loan  specified  in  subsection 
(a); 

"(3)  within  each  such  type,  shall  list  such 
information  separately  for  loans  made  by 
the  Secretary,  for  loans  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  insured,  and  for  loans  guaranteed 
by  the  Secretary; 

"(4)  shall  list  such  information  separately 
for  regular  loans  and  for  loans  made  to  low- 
income,  limited  resource  borrowers. 

"(c)  In  preparing  the  format  of  the  report 
to  be  submitted  under  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  closely  consult  on  a  continuing 
basis  with  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry of  the  Senate,  to  ensure  a  mutual  un- 
derstanding of  the  requirements  specified  in 
this  section.". 

—(la)  Page  29.  after  line  23,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section  (and  redesignate  suc- 
ceeding sections  and  references  according- 
ly): 

REPORT  OR  ADMINISTRATIVE  OPERATIONS  OP 
FARMERS  HOME  ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  19.  Not  later  than  18  months  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall— 


(1)  on  a  State-by-State  basis,  identify  any 
unusual  agricultural  credit  conditions  in 
each  State  and  conduct  an  evaluation  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration in  carrying  out  its  duties  under  all 
laws  administered  by  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration, including  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  in  ad- 
dressing such  conditions,  and 

(2)  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  de- 
scribing the  information  and  evaluation  pro- 
duced under  paragraph  (1). 

—(2a)  Page  29,  after  line  23,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section  (and  redesignate  suc- 
ceeding sections  and  references  according- 
ly): 

periodic  report  relating  to  changes  in 
borrowers'  STATOS 

Sec.  19.  Not  later  than  June  30  and  De- 
cember 31  of  each  year,  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
report,  for  the  respective  6-month  period 
ending  on  each  such  date,  specifying  on  a 
State-by-State  basis  the  number  of  borrow- 
ers who  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  credit 
from  conventional  sources,  thereby  allowing 
the  termination  of  outstanding  loans  made 
to  such  borrowers  by  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration. 

—(3a)  Page  29.  after  line  23.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section  (and  redesignate  suc- 
ceeding sections  and  references  according- 
ly): 

INTERNAL  REVIEW  STAFF 

Sec.  19.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
designate,  from  among  the  employees  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  an  adequate 
number  of  employees  who  shall  have  re- 
sponsibility, on  a  full-time  basis,  to  evaluate 
to  bring  about  the  correction  of  problems 
revealed  in  the  periodic  reviews  and  audits 
of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration,  pre- 
pared by  the  Inspector  General  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States. 
—(5a)  Page  29,  after  line  23,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section  (and  redesignate  suc- 
ceeding sections  and  references  according- 
ly): 

REPORT  REGARDING  LIMITED-RESOURCE 
BORROWERS 

Sec.  19.  Not  later  than  18  months  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  submit  a 
report  to  the  Congress— 

(1)  describing,  on  a  State-by-State  basis, 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration in  carrying  out  those  provi- 
sions of  the  laws  administered  by  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  that  relate  to 
loans  authorized  to  be  made  to  low-income, 
limited-resource  applicants,  and 

(2)  specifying,  on  a  State-by-State  basis, 
the  number  of  low-income,  limited-resource 
borrowers  who  have  succeeded  in  obtaining 
regular  loans  from  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration or  credit  from  conventional 
sources,  thereby  allowing  the  termination  of 
outstanding  limited-resource  loans  made  to 
such  borrowers  by  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration. 

—(7a)  Page  29,  after  line  23,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section  (and  redesignate  suc- 
ceeding sections  and  references  according- 
ly): 

RULES  REGARDING  CONFLICTrS  OF  INTEREST 

Sec.  19.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
promptly  issue  and  enforce  rules— 

(1)  prohibiting  employees  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  to  engage  in  any  ac- 
tivity which  involves  a  conflict  of  interest, 
or  the  appearance  of  a  conflict  of  interest 


and  identifying  the  types  of  activities  which 
are  prohibited  by  such  rules,  and 

(2)  requiring  that  whenever  a  close  rela- 
tive, as  defined  by  the  Secretary,  of  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
is  known  to  have  submitted  a  pending  appli- 
cation for  financial  assistance  under  any  of 
the  laws  administered  by  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration,  such  employee  shall  be  no- 
tified promptly  of  the  pendency  of  such  ap- 
plication. 

—(50)  Page  29.  after  line  23.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section  (and  redesignate  suc- 
ceeding sections  accordingly): 

REPORT  REGARDING  REORGANIZATION 

Sec.  19.  Not  later  than  18  months  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  report  evaluating  the  feasibility 
and  desirability  of  transferring  to  other 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  all  au- 
thority vested  in  the  Secretary  and  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  with  respect 
to  matters  relating  to  rural  development. 
—(51)  Page  29.  after  line  23.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section  (and  redesignate  suc- 
ceeding sections  accordingly): 

TERMINATION  OF  AXTTRORITT  RELATING  TO 
LOANS  TO  FARMERS  FOR  RECREATIONAL  USES 

Sec.  19.  (a)  Section  303(a)  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "(2)  recreational 
uses  and  facilities."  and  redesignating  para- 
graphs (3),  (4),  and  (5)  as  paragraphs  (2), 
(3),  and  (4),  respectively. 

(b)  Section  304(a)  of  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out",  and  without  regard  to 
the  requirements  of  section  302  (2)  and  (3), 
to  farm  owners  or  tenants  to  finance  out- 
door recreational  enterprises  or  to  convert 
to  recreational  uses  their  farming  or  ranch- 
ing operations,  including  those  heretofore 
financed  under  this  title". 

(c)  Section  307(aK6KB)  of  the  Consolidat- 
ed P'arm  and  Rural  Development  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  clause  (ii)  and  re- 
designating clauses  (ill)  through  (vii)  as 
clauses  (ii)  through  (vi).  respectively. 

(d)  Section  312(a)  of  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  paragraph  (5)  and  redes- 
ignating paragraphs  (6)  through  (11)  as 
paragraphs  (5)  through  (10),  respectively. 

(e)  Section  313  of  the  Consolidated  Farm 
and  Rural  I>evelopment  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or  (2)"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "(2)",  and 

(2)  by  inserting  ";  or  (3)  for  recreational 
enterprises  or  uses"  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof. 

(f)  Section  316(a)  of  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  paragraph  (3). 

—(52)  Page  29,  after  line  23,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section  (and  redesignate  suc- 
ceeding sections  accordingly): 

TERMINATION  OF  AUTHORITT  RELATING  TO 
CERTAIN  SMALL  BUSINESS  ENTERPRISES 

Sec.  19.  (a)  Section  312  of  the  Onsolidat- 
ed  Farm  and  Rural  E>evelopment  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  subsection  (b)  and 
redesignating  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  as  sub- 
sections (b)  and  (c),  respectively. 

(b)  Section  317  of  the  Consolidated  Farm 
and  Rural  Development  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "(except  section  312(b))". 

(c)  Section  309A(a)  of  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "310B,  and  312(b)"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "and  310B". 
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(d)  Pangnphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  section 
310B(d)  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act  are  amended  by 
striking  our  "310B,  and  312(b)"  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "and  310B". 

(e)  Section  344  of  the  Consolidated  Farm 
and  Rural  Development  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "312(b).  or  312(c)"  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "or  312(b)". 

—(53)  Page  29.  after  line  23,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section  (and  redesignate  suc- 
ceeding sections  accordingly): 

LmiTATIOH  ON  DfKRGKRCT  CROP  LOAKS 

Sk.  19.  Section  329  of  the  Consolic^ted 
Farm  az>d  Rural  Development  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  after  "Sbc.  329.".  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections: 

"(b)  No  applicant  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  eligible  for  a  production  loss  loan 
with  respect  to  a  crop  under  this  subtitle  If 
crop  Insurance  was  available  to  the  appli- 
cant under  the  Federal  CJrop  Insurance  Act 
with  respect  to  the  crop  datnaged  by  the  dis- 
aster. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b),  the  Secretary  may  make  pro- 
duction loss  loans  to  applicants  under  sub- 
section (a)  whenever  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that— 

"(1)  as  a  result  of  the  disaster,  such  appli- 
cants have  suffered  substantial  production 
losses  and  such  losses  have  created  an  eco- 
nomic emergency  for  such  applicant; 

"(2)  Federal  crop  insurance  indemnity 
payments  and  other  forms  of  Federal  assist- 
ance for  such  losses  are  insufficient  to  alle- 
viate such  economic  emergency;  and 

"(3)  additional  assistance  must  be  made 
available  to  such  applicants  to  aUeviate  the 
economic  emergency.". 

(2)  The  provisions  of  this  section  apply  to 
loans  made  in  connection  with  dlisasters 
which  occur  180  days  after  enactment. 
—(54)  Page  29.  after  line  23,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section  (and  redesignate  suc- 
ceeding sections  accordingly): 

DURATION  OP  CERTIPICATION 

Sec.  19.  Section  333(b)  of  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  after  the  proviso  the  follow- 
ing: "(1)  for  operating  type  loans  such  certi- 
fication or  recommendation  shall  be  effec- 
tive for  all  loans  made  during  the  same  crop 
year,  and  (il)". 

—(55)  Page  29.  after  line  23,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section  (and  redesignate  suc- 
ceeding sections  accordingly): 

DKPINTnON  OP  PAMILT  PARM 

Sk.  19.  Section  343  of  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  before  "(6)".  and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  period  the  fol- 
lowing: ".  and  (7)  the  term  'family  farm',  as 
may  be  defined  by  the  Secretary,  may  in- 
clude farms  which  are  principally  engaged 
in  agricultural  production  and  where  the 
family  provides  the  principal  part  of  man- 
agement of  and  principal  part  of  labor  on 
the  farm". 

— (S«)  Page  29.  after  line  23.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section  (and  redesignate  suc- 
ceeding sections  and  references  according- 
ly): 

AOKnnSTRATrVE  AUTRORITT  OP  SXCRITART 

Sk.  19.  The  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural 
Development  Act,  as  amended  by  section  17 
of  this  Act,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 


"Sk.  360.  The  Secretary,  in  relation  to 
guaranteed  loans  under  this  Act  or  any 
other  Act  administered  by  the  Secretary, 
may  authorize  a  private  financial  agency  or 
other  approved  lender  to  take  actions  on 
behalf  of  the  Secretary.". 
—(9a)  Page  2,  after  line  4,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section  (and  redesignate  succeeding 
sections  accordingly): 

TERMINATION  OP  AUTHORITY  RELATING  TO 
PRIVATE  DOMESTIC  CORPORATIONS 

Sk.  2.  Section  302  of  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (7  n.S.C. 
1922)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "private  domestic  cor- 
porations and",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  ",  corporations,"  each 
place  it  appears. 

— (11a)  FUge  8,  after  line  14,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section  (and  redesignate  suc- 
ceeding sections  accordingly): 

PIREPIORTING  EQUIPMENT 

Sec.  4.  Section  306(aK14XB)  of  the  Con- 
solidated Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act 
(7  U.S.C.  1926(a)(14)(B)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting the  following  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof:  ",  which  has  a  median 
income  level  below  85  per  centimi  of  the 
statewide  nonmetropolltan  median  family 
income,  and  which  is  unable  to  obtain  suffi- 
cient credit  elsewhere  to  finance  its  actual 
needs  at  reasonable  rates  and  terms,  taking 
into  consideration  prevailing  rates  and 
terms  in  or  near  the  geographical  area 
served  by  the  applicant  for  loans  for  similar 
purposes  and  periods  of  time". 
—(12a)  Page  8,  after  line  14,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section  (and  redesignate  suc- 
ceeding sections  accordingly): 

MAXIMUM  TERM  OP  REAL  ESTATE  LOANS 

Sk.  4.  (a)  Section  307(a)(1)  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (7 
U.S.C.  1927(a)(1))  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "forty  years"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "25  years". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  not  be  construed  to  permit  or  to  re- 
quire the  termination  or  modification  of 
any  loan  made  before  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

—(13a)  Page  9,  after  line  3,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section  (and  redesignate  succeeding 
sections  and  references  accordingly): 

SOLAR  ENERGY 

Sk.  5.  Section  310B(a)  of  the  Consolidat- 
ed Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (7 
UJ5.C.  1932(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "control,  (2)"  and  by  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "control  and  (2)",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3). 
—(14a)  Page  9,  after  line  3,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section  (and  redesignate  succeeding 
sections  and  references  accordingly): 

TERMINATION  OP  AUTHORITY  REGARDING 
POLLUTION  ABATEMENT  PROJECTS 

Sk.  5.  Section  310B  of  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
1932)  is  amended  by  strildng  out  subsection 
(b). 

—(15a)  Page  9,  after  line  3,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section  (and  redesignate  succeeding 
sections  and  references  accordingly): 

TERMINATION  OP  AI7THORITY  RELATING  TO 
WATER  SUPPLY  AND  WASTE  DISPOSAL  SYSTEMS 

Sk.  5.  Section  310B  of  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
1932)  is  amended  by  striking  out  subsection 
(c). 

—(16a)  Page  9,  after  line  3,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section  (and  redesignate  succeeding 
sections  and  references  accordingly): 


TERMINATIOH  OP  AUTHORITY  RKARDINO 
RELATING  TO  PRTVATE  BUSINESS  ENTERPRISES 

Sk.  5.  Section  310B  of  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
1932)  is  amended  by  striking  out  subsection 
(d). 

—(17a)  Page  9,  after  line  3,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section  (and  redesignate  succeeding 
sections  and  references  accordingly): 

TERMINATION  OP  AUTHORITY  REGAROINO 
RELATING  TO  SUBTERMINAL  PACILITIES 

Sk.  5.  Section  310B  of  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
1932)  is  amended  by  striking  out  subsection 
(e). 

—(18a)  Page  9,  after  line  3,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section  (and  redesignate  succeeding 
sections  and  references  accordingly): 

TERMINATION  OP  SUPPLEMENTAL  LOAN 
AUTHORITY 

Sk.  5.  Section  310D  of  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
1934)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  ",  (5)"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ".  and  (5)",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (6). 
—(19a)  Page  9.  after  line  3,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section  (and  redesignate  succeeding 
sections  and  references  accordingly): 

ELIGIBILITY  POR  OPERATING  LOANS 

Sk.  5.  Section  311(a)  of  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
1941(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and  private  domestic 
corporations  and  partnerships",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "corporation,  and  part- 
nerships," each  place  it  appears. 

—(20a)  Page  9,  after  line  3,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section  (and  redesignate  succeeding 
sections  and  references  accordingly): 

TERMINATION  OP  CERTAIN  NONAGRICULTURAL 
LOAN  AXrrRORITY 

Sk.  5.  Section  312  of  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (7  UJB.C. 
1942)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)  by  strildng  out  "(a)", 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsections  (b),  (c),  and 
(d). 

—(21a)  Page  9,  after  line  10,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section  (and  redesignate  suc- 
ceeding sections  and  references  according- 
ly): 

TERMINATION  OP  AUTHORITY  RELATING  TO  SOIL 
CONSERVATION  DISTRICTS 

Sk.  6.  The  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural 
Development  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
section  314. 

—(22a)  Page  9,  after  line  10,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section  (and  redesignate  suc- 
ceeding sections  and  references  according- 
ly): 

MAXIMUM  PARTICIPATION  BY  SECRETARY  IN 
THIRD-PARTY  LOANS 

Sk.  6.  Section  315  of  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
1945)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "80  per 
centum"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "70 
per  centum". 

—(23a)  Page  10,  after  line  11,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section  (and  redesignate  suc- 
ceeding sections  and  references  according- 
ly): 

MAXIMUM  INTEREST  RATE 

Sk.  7.  Section  316(a)(1)  of  the  Consolidat- 
ed F'arm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (7 
U.S.C.  1946(aKl))  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ",  but  not  in  excess  of  a  rate  as  may  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary". 


—(24a)  Page  10,  after  line  11,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section  (and  redesignate  suc- 
ceeding sections  and  references  according- 
ly): 

UNIPORM  INTEREST  RATES 

Sk.  7.  Section  316(aK2)  of  the  ConsoUdat- 
ed  Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (7 
U.S.C.  1946(a)(2))  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "reduced  by  3  per  centum  per  annum". 


—(26a)  Page  10,  after  line  11,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section  (and  redesignate  suc- 
ceeding sections  and  references  according- 
ly): 

MAXIMUM  TERM  OP  OPERATING  LOANS 

Sk.  7.  Section  316(b)  of  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (7  UJ5.C. 
1946(b))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "seven 
years"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "10 
years". 


—(27a)  Page  10,  after  line  11.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section  (and  redesignate  suc- 
ceeding sections  and  references  according- 
ly): 

TERMINATION  OP  CERTAIN  WAIVER  AUTHORITY 

Sk.  7.  Section  322(b)  of  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (7  UJS.C. 
1973(b))  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last 
proviso. 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  noon  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  THxntMOin>). 

FRATKR 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  D.D..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer. 

Let  us  pray. 

Let  us  spend  a  moment  in  silence  re- 
membering those  who  died  in  the 
bombing  of  the  Embassy  in  Lebanon 
with  all  of  their  loved  ones  and  sdl  of 
the  implications  of  that  situation. 

(Moment  of  silence.) 

Lord,  thou  hast  been  our  dwelling 
place  in  all  generations.  Before  the 
mountains  were  brought  forth,  or  ever 
thou  hadst  formed  the  earth  and  the 
world,  frxym  everlasting  to  everlasting 
thou  art  God.— Psalm  90:1,  2,  RSV. 

We  need  Thee,  Lord.  We  were  made 
for  Thee.  Nothing  is  ever  completely 
right  without  Thee.  We  pile  up  acqui- 
sitions until  possessions  become  a 
burden— yet  we  never  have  enough. 
We  move  faster  and  faster— yet  we 
never  have  enough  time.  We  exhaust 
ourselves  with  pleasure— yet  we  are 
never  really  happy.  We  are  satiated— 
yet  never  satisfied. 

Help  us.  Patient  Crod,  to  see  that  our 
problem  is  that  no  matter  what  we 
have,  it  never  is  enough— if  we  do  not 
have  Thee.  We  were  made  to  love 
Thee  and  to  be  loved  by  Thee.  We 
were  made  to  belong  to  Thee— to  serve 
Thee— to  glorify  Thee— to  enjoy  Thee. 
"Thou  hast  made  us  for  Thyself,  O 
Lord,  and  restless  are  our  hearts  until 
they  repose  in  Thee"  (St.  Augustine). 
Gracious  CJod,  give  us  grace  to  ac- 
knowledge our  need  of  Thee— to  turn 
to  Thee  in  humility  and  receive  Thee 
as  our  all-sufficiency.  In  His  name  who 
gave  Himself  totally  and  sacrificially 
for  us.  Amen. 


alties.  Until  all  of  the  people  have 
been  rescued  from  the  rubble  of  that 
building  and  properly  identified,  and 
perhaps  imtil  after  the  notification  of 
next  of  kin,  it  will  be  impossible  to  tell 
how  many  casualties.  In  any  event,  it 
is  clear  that  there  were  many  injuries 
and  deaths. 

Mr.  President,  matters  of  this  sort 
are  always  sad  events,  but  for  it  to 
occur  on  Israeli  Independence  Day  is 
particularly  sad.  In  this  troubled  part 
of  the  world,  the  conflict  between 
Israel  and  her  neighbors  is  well 
known.  But  that  conflict  is  no  excuse 
for  rank  terrorism  of  this  sort. 

Mr.  President,  I  condemn  those  who 
participated  in  this  sad  assault.  I  hope 
they  will  be  identified  and  brought  to 
trial,  and  I  am  confident  that  the  out- 
rage of  the  American  people  will  sup- 
port that  imperative. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  our  Am- 
bassador, Ambassador  Dillon,  succeed- 
ed in  burrowing  his  way  out  of  the 
rubble  of  his  office  after  the  bombing. 
To  give  you  some  idea  of  how  exten- 
sive the  damage  to  that  building  was, 
the  Ambassador's  office  is  on  the  top 
floor  of  that  building. 

Fortunately,  Ambassadors  Habib 
and  Draper  were  not  in  the  building  at 
the  time,  but  in  another  part  of 
Beirut.  Both  are  safe.  I  hope  later 
today  to  have  a  further  report  to  give 
the  Senate  about  this  tragic  event. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 


BOMBING  OF  AMERICAN 
EMBASSY  IN  BEIRUT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  shortly 
before  the  Senate  convened,  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  and  I  were 
briefed  by  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Kenneth  Dam,  on  the  bombing  of  the 
American  Embassy  in  Lebanon. 

Mr.  President,  the  bombing  in  Beirut 
this  morning  is  an  outrage  against  the 
United  States  for  indeed  the  American 
Embassy  there  is  a  part  of  the  sover- 
eign territory  of  this  country.  It  ap- 
pears that  there  were  American  casu- 


POLO  GROUNDS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  this 
week's  poem  celebrates  the  dawn  of 
yet  another  baseball  season,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  "Polo 
Grounds,"  a  poem  by  Rolfe  Hum- 
phries be  printed  in  the  Record.  Mr. 
Himiphries  was  awarded  the  1956  Fel- 
lowship of  the  Academy  of  American 
Poets,  largest  award  of  its  kind,  for 
outstanding  achievement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Polo  Grounds 

(By  Rolfe  Humphries) 

Time  is  of  the  essence.  This  is  a  highly 

skilled 
And  beautiful  mystery.  Three  or  four  sec- 
onds only 
From  the  time  that  Riggs  connects  till  he 

reaches  first. 
And  in  those  seconds  Jurges  goes  to  his 

right. 
Comes  up  with  the  ball,  tosses  to  Witek  at 

second 
For  the  force  on  Reese,  Wltek  to  Mize  at 

first. 
In  time  for  the  out— a  double  play. 
(Red  Barber  crescendo.  Oowd  noises,  obbli- 

gato; 
Scattered  staccatos  from  the  peanut  boys. 


Loud  in  the  luU,  as  the  teams  are  changing 
sides .  .  .  ) 

Hubbel  takes  the  sign,  nods,  pumps,  deliv- 
ers— 

A  foul  into  the  stands.  Dunn  takes  a  new 
baUout. 

Hands  it  to  Danning.  who  throws  it  down  to 
Werber; 

Werber  takes  off  his  glove,  rubs  the  ball 
briefly. 

Tosses  it  over  to  Hub,  who  goes  to  the  rosin 
bag. 

Takes  the  sign  from  Danning.  pumps,  deliv- 
ers— 

Low,  outside,  ball  three.  Danning  goes  to 
the  mound. 

Says  something  to  Hub,  Dunn  brushes  off 
the  plate, 

Adams  starts  throwing  in  the  Oiant  bull 
pen. 

Hub  takes  the  sign  from  Danning,  pumps, 
delivers, 

Camilli  get  ahold  of  it,  a  long  fly  to  the  out- 
field. 

Ott  goes  back,  back,  back,  against  the  wall, 
gets  under  it. 

Pounds  his  glove,  and  takes  it  for  the  out. 

That's  all  for  the  Dodgers.   .  .  . 

Time  is  of  the  essence.  The  rhythms  break. 

More  varied  and  subtle  than  any  kind  of 
dance; 

Movement  speeds  up  or  lags.  The  ball  goes 
out 

In  sharp  and  angular  drives,  or  long,  slow 
arcs. 

Comes  in  again  controlled  and  under  aim; 

The  players  wheel  or  spurt,  race,  stoop, 
slide,  halt. 

Shift  imperceptibly  to  new  positions. 

Watching  the  signs,  according  to  the  batter. 

The  score,  the  inning.  Time  is  of  the  es- 
sence. 

Time  is  of  the  essence.  Remember  Terry? 

Remember  Stonewall  Jackson,  Lindstrom, 
Prisch, 

When  they  were  good?  Remember  Long 
George  Kelly? 

Remember  John  McGraw  and  Benny 
Kauff? 

Remember  Bridwell,  Tenney,  Merkle, 
Youngs, 

Chief  Meyers,  Big  Jeff  Tesreau,  Shufflin' 
Phil? 

Remember  Mathewson,  and  Ames,  and 
Donlin. 

Buck  Ewing.  Rusie.  Smiling  Mickey  Welch? 

Remember  a  left-handed  catcher  named 
Jack  Humphries. 

Who  sometimes  played  the  outfield,  in  '83? 

Time  is  of  the  essence.  The  shadow  moves 

Prom  the  plate  to  the  box,  from  the  box  to 
second  base. 

From  second  to  the  outfield,  to  the  bleach- 
ers. 

Time  is  of  the  essence.  The  crowd  and  play- 
ers 

Are  the  same  age  always,  but  the  man  In  the 
crowd 

Is  older  every  season.  Come  on,  play  ball! 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 

Mr.    BAKER.    Mr.    President,    the 
Senate  is  now  in  session  pursuant  to 


the  adjournment  of  the  Senate  on 
Friday.  According  to  the  order  previ- 
ously entered,  the  reading  of  the  Jour- 
nal has  been  dispensed  with,  no  resolu- 
tion would  come  over  under  the  rule, 
the  call  of  the  calendar  has  been  dis- 
pensed with,  and  the  morning  hour  is 
deemed  to  have  expired.  After  the  ex- 
piration of  the  time  allocated  to  the 
two  leaders.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
order  previously  entered,  there  will  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  of  not  more  than  30 
minutes  in  length  in  which  Senators 
may  speak  for  not  more  than  5  min- 
utes each.  At  the  expiration  of  that 
time,  the  Senate  will  resume  consider- 
ation of  S.  144,  at  which  time  the 
Kasten  amendment.  No.  522.  will  be 
the  pending  question. 

A  cloture  vote  will  occur  tomorrow, 
pursuant  to  the  petition  filed  under 
the  provisions  of  rule  XXII.  I  will  ex- 
plore with  the  minority  leader  the  pos- 
sibility of  arranging  a  convenient  time 
for  that  vote. 

I  will  not  be  here  tomorrow.  I  must 
report  that  my  uncle,  my  father's 
eldest  brother,  the  last  of  three  surviv- 
ing brothers,  died  and  his  funeral  will 
be  tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  be  excused  from  at- 
tendance in  the  Senate  on  Tuesday, 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Marines  back.  I  think  we  are  heading 
for  trouble.  I  think  the  day  one 
Marine  Is  kiUed  we  have  to  answer 
that  serious  question  of  what  do  we 
do. 

That  is  not  what  I  asked  the  majori- 
ty leader  to  yield  for. 


ORDER  OF  KIOCEDURE 

Mr.  BAB:ER.  Now,  Mr.  President,  I 
see  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ar- 
izona, the  chairman  of  the  Intelli- 
fence  Committee,  is  here.  I  have  been 
rying  to  ascertain  whether  there  will 
be  a  call  under  the  rules  for  a  closed 
session  of  the  Senate.  The  information 
I  have,  I  may  say  to  the  minority 
leader,  is  apparently  there  wiU  be  no 
request  today.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BYRD.  That  is  my  understand- 
ing. It  is  also  my  understanding  that 
the  Senator  who  plarmed  to  make  the 
motion  is  not  here. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
respectfully  request  the  minority 
leader  to  provide  us,  that  is,  to  provide 
me  and  most  especially  the  chairman 
of  the  Intelligence  Committee  and  the 
Vice  President,  who  is  a  former  Direc- 
tor of  Central  Intelligence,  as  much 
forewarning  as  possible  if  such  a 
motion  is  to  be  made. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  will  endeavor  to  get  in 
touch  with  the  party  today  and  will 
advise  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Will  the  majori- 
ty yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifles  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


BRING  OUR  MARINES  BACK 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  First,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, speaking  to  the  opening  remarks, 
I  think  it  is  high  time  we  bring  our 


THE  PROPOSED  CLOSED 
SESSION 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  on  rather  important  duty  in 
Colorado  in  connection  with  the  Air 
Force  Academy.  I  was  called  Saturday 
and  requested  to  be  here  Monday  to 
participate  in  a  closed  session.  I  flew 
all  night  to  get  here.  Now  I  find  that 
one  of  the  participants  is  not  in  town. 

I  have  to  inform  the  majority  leader 
that  we  Westerners,  who  have  a  hard 
time  getting  home,  are  getting  a  little 
bit  tired  of  these  people  in  the  East 
who  can  conduct  their  business  out  of 
a  taxi,  going  home  and  not  showing  up 
until  Tuesday.  If  the  Senator  I  am  re- 
ferring to  wants  to  be  in  town  tomor- 
row and  asks  for  a  closed  session,  fine 
and  dandy.  But  I  am  here  and  ready  to 
go  and  he  is  not.  I  have  to  report  that 
I  think  I  represent  all  Senators  who 
come  from  west  of  the  Mississippi  that 
we  are  getting  a  little  bit  tired  of  this 
place  being  nm  for  the  benefit  of 
those  people  who  do  not  live  so  far 
away.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  two 
Senators  I  am  looking  at  now.  I  am 
speaking  of  the  constant  offenders. 
We  are  ready  to  go  if  they  want  to  go. 
That  is  all  I  have  to  say.  I  may  have  a 
little  more  to  say  on  this  because  I  am 
a  little  upset. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
the  Senator  is.  I  understand.  I  have 
never  been  prouder  of  the  fact  that  I 
am  from  the  South  than  I  am  at  this 
moment.  Since  the  Senator  mentioned 
only  the  West  and  the  East,  I  feel  ab- 
solutely safe  and  secure  under  these 
circumstances. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  can  understand  the  in- 
convenience that  is  wrought  upon  Sen- 
ators from  the  West  and  I  am  sorry 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arizona  has  been  put  to  any  inconven- 
ience in  this  matter.  I  do  not  know 
why  the  Member  who  is  going  to  make 
the  motion  is  not  here  today.  It  may 
be  that  he  has  very  pressing  senatorial 
business  back  at  home,  but  I  think 
that  is  something  that  none  of  us  can 
control. 

I  personally  hope  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona  will  not 
be  too  upset  about  the  matter.  I  think 
being  upset  is  something  that  happens 
to  all  of  us  in  this  Chamber  and  often 
for  what  appears  to  be  no  clear  reason. 
But.  as  the  Senator  knows.  Senators 
do  sometimes  stay  in  their  home 
States  on  Mondays,  or  at  least  the 
larger  portion  of  Mondays.  In  this  in- 


stance, as  I  say.  I  do  not  have  any 
reason  that  I  can  state  for  the  cause  of 
the  absence,  but  we  are  all  absent 
from  time  to  time,  some  of  us  for  great 
lengths  of  time. 

Again,  I  am  sorry  that  the  Senator 
has  been  inconvenienced.  He  is  a  gen- 
tleman, and  I  know  that  he  will 
mellow,  as  he  always  does.  I  respect 
his  forthrightness  and  plain  spoken- 
ness.  I  have  known  Barry  Goldwater 
for  a  long  period  of  years,  and  I  find 
that  he  sort  of  mellows  after  he  gets 
things  off  his  chest  and  begins  to 
smile  and  everything  works  out  all 
right. 

May  I  say.  too.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
majority  leader  will  allow  me.  that  I 
am  glad  I  am  from  a  State  that  had 
split  loyalties  during  the  Civil  War. 
Part  of  it  is  above  the  Mason-Dixon 
line,  part  of  it  is  south  of  the  Mason- 
Dixon  line.  I  guess  I  might  qualify  in 
any  category. 

Our  State  is  the  most  eastern  of  the 
western,  the  most  western  of  the  east- 
em;  the  most  northern  of  the  south- 
em.  and  the  most  southern  of  the 
northem.  It  is  where  the  East  says 
"good  morning"  to  the  West  and 
where  Yankee  Doodle  and  Dixie  kiss 
each  other  goodnight.  So  you  can  put 
me  in  either  category  or  leave  me  out. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
always  known  I  was  confused  by  West 
Virginia,  but  I  have  never  known  why 

untU  now.  

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
can  understand  the  Senator  and  I 
have  to  say,  as  a  native  of  the  territory 
of  Arizona,  we  still  maintain  great 
pride  in  the  fact  that  we  were  the  first 
territory  of  the  Confederacy.  Many 
people  still  think  we  made  a  mistake.  I 
have  not  reached  that  point  yet,  but  I 
am  rather  close  to  it.  We  have  had 
three  little  battles  in  our  territory  be- 
tween the  North  and  the  South.  One 
took  place  in  the  saloon  my  grandfa- 
ther ran.  Another  was  when  the  Cali- 
fornia Column  attacked  the  Pima  Indi- 
ans and  got  the  daylights  beaten  out 
of  them.  The  other  was  when  the  Cali- 
fornia Column  chased  the  Confeder- 
ates out  of  our  territory.  Many  people 
still  weep  on  that  day.  It  was  a  sad 
day. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  sense  a 
great  danger  overtaking  the  Senate.  If 
we  do  not  end  this  conversation  before 
very  long,  the  very  fabric  of  the  Re- 
public may  be  rent  asunder^ 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  further 
need  for  my  time,  if  any  time  remains 
under  the  standing  order. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Abdnor).  The  minority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield  my  time  to  the 
majority  leader  or  the  distinguished 
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Senator  from  Arizona  or  any  other 
Senator— the  Senator  from  Kansas,  if 
he  wishes. 
I  yield  back  my  time. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  exceed  30 
minutes,  with  statements  therein  lim- 
ited to  5  minutes  each. 


A  DEFENSE  OF  STRATEGIC 
SUPERIORITY 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  all  been  participants  in,  and  ob- 
jects of,  the  broad  national  debate 
about  the  strategic  posture  of  our 
country  and  what  we  can  and  must  do 
to  insiire  our  security  and  our  survival. 
Much  of  the  debate  has  been  sterile 
and  repetitive,  but  occasionally  one 
finds  an  article  or  a  speech  that  cuts 
through  rhetoric  to  essential  sub- 
stance. 

One  such  article,  by  Robert  Jastrow, 
appeared  in  the  March  1983  issue  of 
Commentary  magazine.  Dr.  Jastrow  is 
a  man  of  considerable  experience  in 
American  nuclear  weapons  programs 
and  in  a  broad  range  of  activities  af- 
fecting our  national  defense  and  tech- 
nological advancement.  In  his  article, 
"Why  Strategic  Superiority  Matters," 
Dr.  Jastrow  malces  a  reasoned  and 
compelling  case  for  keeping  America's 
strategic  defenses  strong  and  for  re- 
sisting the  siren's  song  of  "nuclear 
freeze"  or  any  other  ephemeral  "quick 
fix"  for  our  security  problems. 

I  commend  Dr.  Jastrow's  article  to 
my  colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
Dr.  Jastrow's  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  Commentary,  March  1983] 

Why  Strategic  Superiority  Matters 

(By  Robert  Jastrow) 

When  I  was  a  young  physicist  I  spent  a 
year  working  on  nuclear-physics  problems 
with  Robert  Oppenheimer  at  Princeton.  I 
then  went  out  to  the  Lawrence  Radiation 
Laboratory  in  Berkeley,  where  I  shared  an 
apartment  for  a  time  with  Harold  Brown, 
who  later  became  Secretary  of  Defense  in 
the  Carter  administration.  My  friendship 
with  Dr.  Brown  brought  me  into  contact 
with  Herbert  York  and  the  weapons  physi- 
cists in  Berkeley,  and  that  led  to  a  Job  on 
the  Greenhouse  project. 

The  Greenhouse  experiment,  which  took 
place  in  1951  on  Eniwetok  atoll  in  the  Pacif- 
ic, was  supposed  to  create  the  first  man- 
made  thermonuclear  reaction,  using  the 
energy  of  a  500-kiloton  atomic  bomb  to 
ignite  a  fraction  of  an  ounce  of  deuterium 
and  tritium  placed  in  a  small  adjoining 
chamber.  The  project  was  more  of  a  public- 
relations  sttmt  than  a  genuine  experiment, 
because  everyone  knew  beforehand  that  It 
was  pretty  certain  to  work:  using  a  huge 


atomic  bomb  to  ignite  the  little  vial  of  deti- 
terlum  and  tritium  waa  like  using  a  blast 
furnace  to  light  a  match.  According  to  my 
understanding  at  the  time,  Edward  Teller 
was  trying  to  get  support  for  the  H-bomb 
project,  and  since  he  could  not  figure  out 
how  to  build  an  H-bomb,  he  thought  up  the 
Greenhouse  project  instead,  as  a  demonstra- 
tion piece  for  the  people  back  in  Washing- 
ton. 

In  any  case,  my  Job  on  Greenhouse  was  to 
calculate  the  temperature  of  the  reacting 
mixture  of  deuterium  and  tritium.  As  I 
recaU,  it  was  supposed  to  hit  a  million  de- 
grees or  so,  which  Is  beyond  the  range  of  an 
ordinary  thermometer.  As  the  house  theo- 
rist, I  applied  the  methods  of  the  branch  of 
physics  known  as  radiative  transfer  theory 
to  compute  the  temperature  inside  the 
vessel  of  deuterium  and  tritium,  using  meas- 
urements on  the  amount  of  radiation 
coming  from  the  outside.  It  was  the  kind  of 
calculation  astronomers  do  routinely  for  the 
hot  gases  in  stars,  and  later  on  I  was  to  do  it 
quite  often  in  NASA,  as  a  part  of  my  work 
in  astrophysics  and  planetary  science. 

The  Greenhouse  assignment  led  to  a  trip 
to  the  Pacific  smd  a  close  look  at  a  500-kilo- 
ton atomic  explosion.  I  also  had  a  chance  to 
work  with  some  very  bright  people,  such  as 
Drs.  Teller.  York,  and  Brown,  and  later  on, 
at  Los  Alamos,  with  Stanley  Ulam,  George 
Gamow,  and  others.  And,  of  course,  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  government  and  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  politics  swirling  around 
the  figures  of  Oppenheimer,  Teller,  and 
Lawrence,  of  which  I  had  an  initimate  and 
revealing  worm's-eye  view.  But  that  is  an- 
other story. 

I  left  nuclear  research  in  1958  when  I 
joined  NASA.  I  did  not  think  much  about  it, 
or  about  nuclear  bombs,  for  the  next  twenty 
years  until,  three  years  ago,  I  happened  to 
come  across  a  New  Yorker  article  on  nuclear 
weapons  and  SALT  by  Daniel  Patrick  Moy- 
nihan  (November  19,  1979).  In  reading  Sena- 
tor Moynlhan's  article,  I  became  aware  for 
the  first  time  that  the  policies  of  the  United 
States  for  protecting  its  citizens  from  de- 
struction are  based  on  a  flawed  premise. 

The  premise  is  that  the  Soviet  Union  will 
be  deterred  from  a  surprise  nuclear  attack 
on  the  United  States  by  the  knowledge  that 
such  an  attack  would  trigger  a  devastating 
American  counterattack.  And.  of  course,  we 
are  deterred  from  an  attack  on  the  USSR  by 
the  knowledge  that  the  Soviets  maintain  a 
similar  arsenal.  The  result  is  a  nuclear 
standoff,  and  world  peace. 

In  other  words,  each  side  holds  the  other 
side's  civUian  population  as  hostages.  Hold- 
ing hostages,  and  threatening  their  massa- 
cre, are  time-honored  methods  of  achiieving 
one's  objectives  in  war.  but  they  have  never 
been  suggested  before  as  a  means  of  keeping 
the  peace.  The  proposal  for  mass  exchange 
of  hostages  is  a  simple  but  brilliant  strategy 
conceived  by  American  Intellectuals  who 
were  trying  to  figure  out  a  solution  to  a  ter- 
rible problem:  how  does  the  U.S.  protect 
itself  from  nuclear  destruction  in  an  age  in 
which  missiles  vault  the  oceans  and  the  con- 
cept of  Fortress  America  no  longer  has 
meaning? 

The  academicians  who  thought  up  this 
idea  called  it  Mutual  Assured  Destruction, 
or  sometimes  simply  MAD.  It  makes  very 
good  sense,  as  you  would  expect,  since  the 
policy  was  formulated  by  some  of  the  most 
brilliant  scientists  and  academicians  who 
have  ever  served  in  an  advisory  capacity  to 
our  government.  The  trouble  is  that  MAD  is 
a  theory,  and  like  all  theories,  it  depends  on 
an  assumption.  This  assumption  has  turned 
out  to  be  false. 


The  assumption   behind   the   theory  of 

Mutual  Assured  Destruction  is  that  both 
the  United  States  and  the  USSR  will  freely 
offer  up  their  populations  for  massacre.  But 
this  requires  that  each  country  give  up  all 
attempts  to  defend  its  own  people.  In  other 
words,  the  two  countries  must  tigree  that 
neither  will  have  a  civil-defense  program, 
and  neither  side  will  try  to  shoot  down  the 
other  side's  missiles. 

On  the  face  of  it,  this  proposal  sounds  pe- 
culiar. What  does  it  mean,  as  Senator  Moy- 
nihan  wrote,  to  say  "we  must  not  defend 
ourselves  because  if  we  do  the  enemy  will 
attack"?  As  a  physicist  once  remarked  of 
Einstein's  theory  of  relativity,  when  you 
first  hear  this  Ibie  of  reasoning  you  think 
you  must  have  misunderstood  it,  and  when 
you  understand  it  you  think  you  must  have 
misheard  it. 

Actually,  MAD  is  a  logical  response  to  the 
problem  of  nuclear  war,  and  it  could  have 
worked  if  the  Russians  had  been  reasonable 
and  seen  matters  our  way— if  they  had  been 
willing  to  offer  up  their  people  as  hostages, 
just  as  we  have  done.  But  the  Soviet  Union 
saw  things  differently. 

It  is  now  clear— in  fact  it  has  been  clear 
for  a  decade— that  while  for  many  years  the 
American  government  adopted  the  strategy 
of  Mutual  Assured  Destruction  proposed  by 
our  scientists  and  academicians,  the  Soviet 
government  rejected  it.  The  USSR  under- 
took to  do  exactly  what  our  strategists  say 
it  is  supposed  not  to  do:  it  implemented 
large  programs  for  defending  its  citizens 
from  nuclear  attack,  for  shooting  down 
American  missiles,  and  for  fighting  and  win- 
ning a  nuclear  war.  The  result,  as  Senator 
Moynihan  has  said,  is  "a  policy  in  ruins," 
and  the  greatest  t>eril  our  nation  has  faced 
in  its  200-year  history. 

Why  did  the  Russians  reject  the  American 
plan  for  avoiding  nuclear  war?  Perhaps  the 
reason  is  that  the  strategy  of  Mutual  As- 
sured Destruction  is  very  logical,  and  there- 
fore appealing  to  a  scientist;  it  is  what  a 
physicist  might  call  a  "sweet"  solution  to  a 
difficult  problem.  Now  scientists  have  an 
important  voice  in  formulating  American 
defense  policy:  after  all,  a  physicist  became 
Secretary  of  Defense  in  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration. But  in  the  Soviet  Union  scientists 
carry  little  or  no  weight  in  defense  matters. 
Adrei  Saliharov— the  great  colossus  of 
Soviet  atomic  weaponry,  with  the  stature  of 
Oppenheimer  and  Teller  rolled  up  in  one- 
tells  the  story  of  a  banquet  attended  by 
Soviet  generals  and  scientists  following  the 
first  test  of  a  Russian  H-bomb  in  1955.  Sak- 
harov,  who  had  designed  the  bomb  and  was 
responsible  for  its  success,  toasted  the 
achievement  with  a  wish  that  the  Russian 
bomb  would  never  be  exploded  over  cities. 
The  general  in  charge  of  the  tests  replied  to 
the  effect  that  the  job  of  a  scientist  was  to 
make  the  bombs,  and  how  they  were  used 
was  none  of  his  business. 

In  any  case,  the  Russians  have  made  it 
clear  that  they  think  the  theories  of  the 
American  scientist-advisers  are  crazy,  and 
they  want  no  part  of  them.  Their  rejection 
goes  beyond  ttie  concept  of  Mutual  Assured 
Destruction  itself:  they  reject  the  view,  so 
widely  held  in  America,  that  the  mass  deto- 
nation of  nuclear  weapons  would  mean  the 
end  of  civilization,  and,  therefore,  that 
these  weapons  are  not  useful  tools  of  mili- 
tary policy. 

At  one  time,  Soviet  thinlUng  on  nuclear 
war  did  echo  American  ideas  on  the  impossi- 
bility of  a  nuclear  victory.  That  was  in  the 
1950's,  soon  after  Stalin's  death,  when  Ma- 
lenkov,  who  was  then  the  Soviet  premier, 


announced  that  nuclear  war  could  lead  to 
the  "destruction  of  world  civilization."  But 
Malenkov  was  severely  criticized  by  Khru- 
shchev, who  said  he  liad  it  wrong:  only  cap- 
italism would  perish  in  a  nuclear  war.  By 
the  mid-1960's  the  debate  was  over,  and  the 
elements  of  Soviet  nuclear  policy  were  set  in 
concrete.  In  1979,  Secretary  of  Defense 
Brown  confirmed  that  since  1963,  "The  So- 
viets have  had  a  policy  of  building  forces  for 
a  preemptive  attack  on  United  States 
ICBM'8." 

And  in  fact  Soviet  military  writings  make 
it  plain  that  the  entire  war-fighting  posture 
of  the  Soviet  General  Staff  rests  on  the 
mass  use  of  nuclear  missiles: 

The  most  important  task  of  the  General 
Staff  in  preparing  for  a  modem  war  is  the 
detailed  planning  of  employment  of  nuclear 
weapons  by  all  services  of  the  armed  forces. 
The  armed  forces  of  the  Soviet  Union  .  .  . 
must  be  prepared  above  all  to  wage  war 
under  conditions  of  the  mass  use  of  nuclear 
weapons,  t 

The  basic  method  of  waging  war  will  be 
massed  nuclear  rocket  attack.  .  .  . 

Nuclear  missUe  strikes  .  .  .  and  the  ability 
to  use  them  before  the  opponent  does,  are 
the  key  to  victory. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  nuclear  strike 
be  launched  .  .  .  unexpectedly  for  the 
enemy.  Preemption  in  launching  a  nuclear 
strike  is  expected  to  be  the  decisive  condi- 
tion for  the  attainment  of  superiority. 

Some  American  scientists  and  arms-con- 
trol experts  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  the 
Russians  can  actuaUy  hold  these  views  on 
the  massive  use  of  nuclear  weapons.  They 
feel  that  if  the  Russian  generals  think  they 
can  fight  and  win  a  nuclear  war,  the  reason 
must  be  tliat  the  generals  have  not  thought 
the  question  through  carefully.  "I  don't 
think  we  should  substitute  their  judgment 
for  our  common  sense,"  said  Paul  Wamke 
about  the  matter.  Wamke,  who  was  Presi- 
dent Carter's  chief  arms-control  negotiator, 
thought  Russian  thinking  about  emerging 
victorious  from  a  nuclear  war  was  "primi- 
tive." and  the  United  States  "ought  to  edu- 
cate them  into  the  real  world  of  strategic 
nuclear  weapons." 

But  the  Russians  have  refused  to  l>e  edu- 
cated. Around  1963,  in  pursuit  of  their  ob- 
jective of  winning  a  nuclear  war  if  it  should 
break  out,  they  began  a  massive  program 
for  building  nuclear  bombs,  missiles,  and 
submarines.  In  the  next  few  years,  Ameri- 
can satellites  photographed  new  missile 
silos  sprouting  all  over  the  Soviet  Union.  In 

1967,  the  Russians  built  160  new  sUos;  in 

1968.  they  added  340  more:  in  1969,  they 
drew  abreast  of  the  United  States.  By  then 
each  side  had  about  1,000  silos  and  a  like 
number  of  missiles. 

None  of  this  bothered  American  strate- 
gists because  their  policy  of  Mutual  Assured 
Destruction  required  that  each  country 
must  have  enough  nuclear  destructive 
power  to  kill  a  lot  of  the  other  fellows.  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Robert  McNamara  had 
figured  out  that  we  had  enough  boml>s  to 
kill  at  least  50  million  Russians  directly  in  a 
mass  nuclear  attack,  in  addition  to  millions 
who  would  die  later  from  radiation  poison- 
ing. He  sUted  that  he  thought  this  was  suf- 
ficient to  deter  the  Russians  from  starting 
anything.  Therefore,  in  1967,  he  froze  the 
United  SUtes  force  of  ICBM's  at  1,000  Min- 
utemen  plus  54  of  the  older  Titans.  He  also 
froze  the  number  of  missiles  carried  by  our 
nuclear  submarines  at  656.  Secretary  McNa- 
mara had  said  a  few  years  earlier:  "There  is 
no  indication  that  the  Soviets  are  seeking  to 
develop  a  strategic  nuclear  force  as  large  as 


our  own."  The  Secretary  was  relaxed  about 
the  Soviet  build-up;  his  feeling  was  that  if 
the  Soviets  improved  their  capabilities  for 
blowing  us  up,  they  could  be  more  equal 
partners  in  the  strategy  of  Mutual  Assured 
Destruction,  and  the  peace  of  the  world 
would  be  more  secure. 

So,  while  the  Russians  were  working  away 
at  increasing  the  size  of  their  nuclear  arse- 
nal, the  United  States  made  no  attempt  to 
stay  ahead  of  them,  and  the  number  of 
American  missiles  and  nuclear  submarines 
remained  fixed  at  their  1967  levels.  Mean- 
while the  Soviet  military  budget  continued 
to  climb.  It  went  up  steadily,  4  percent  a 
year,  year  after  year.  At  the  same  time,  the 
American  defense  budget,  exclusive  of  Viet- 
nam, l>egan  to  decline.  In  1970,  the  two 
budgets  crossed— one  going  up.  and  the 
other  going  down.  Still  the  Soviet  budget 
continued  to  increase,  especially  in  the  area 
of  strategic  forces— nuclear  bombs,  missiles, 
and  submarines— where  the  Soviets  spent 
about  $40  billion  a  year,  while  American  ex- 
penditures in  this  critical  area  of  defense 
averaged  about  $12  biUion  a  year. 

By  1969  or  1970,  the  effects  of  the  massive 
Soviet  build-up  were  becoming  apparent.  In 
round  numbers,  the  Soviet  Union  now  had 
1,400  ICBM's  plus  another  300  nuclear  mis- 
siles in  submarines.  Meanwhile,  the  U.S. 
strategic  forces  remained  frozen  at  their 
1967  levels  of  1,054  ICBM's  and  656  nuclear- 
submarine  missiles.  Soviet  superiority  in 
ICBM's  was  roughly  balanced  by  our  edge  in 
submarine-launched  missiles.  (We  still  had  a 
fleet  of  aging  B-52  bombers,  but  their  use- 
fulness against  the  massive  Soviet  air  de- 
fenses was  open  to  question.)  Overall  the 
Russians  were  about  equal  to  us  in  nuclear 
destructive  power. 

Now  both  sides  met  the  requirements  for 
Mutual  Assured  Destruction.  Each  pos- 
sessed enough  weapons  to  inflict  serious 
damage  on  the  other  fellow,  and  to  Ameri- 
can strategists,  any  further  build-up  by 
either  nation  would  have  been  pointless.  All 
that  remained  was  to  sit  down  with  the  Rus- 
sians and  formalize  the  arrangement  with 
an  arms-control  treaty.  SALT— the  Strategic 
Arms  Limitation  Talks— was  the  result. 

Salt,  ratified  in  1972,  did  not  actually  limit 
the  number  of  nuclear  bombs  in  the  Ameri- 
can and  Russian  arsenals.  What  it  limited 
was  objects  that  carry  bombs,  such  as  mis- 
sile silos  and  nuclear  submarines.  A  missile 
silo,  as  Senator  Moynihan  has  pointed  out, 
is  a  hole  in  the  ground  and  it  can  hurt  you 
if  you  fall  into  it,  but  otherwise  it  is  harm- 
less. A  true  arms-control  treaty  should  have 
limited  the  number  and  size  of  the  nuclear 
weapons  in  the  arsenals  of  the  two  coun- 
tries. But  the  United  States  was  never  able 
to  get  the  Soviet  Union  to  agree  to  anything 
like  that;  the  Russians  would  only  accept  a 
limit  on  items  such  as  the  number  of  holes 
in  the  ground. 

Even  so,  the  Russians  found  it  difficult  to 
hve  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty  after  they 
signed  it.  Some  years  ago,  for  example,  our 
satellites  caught  them  in  the  act  of  digging 
150  extra  missile  silos  that  were  not  permit- 
ted by  the  SALT  treaty.  When  the  United 
States  brought  this  matter  to  the  attention 
of  the  Russians,  they  explained  that  the 
new  holes  were  launch-control  silos,  intend- 
ed to  house  the  crews  and  equipment  which 
launched  the  missiles.  But  the  extra  silos 
had  special  doors  of  the  kind  that  pop  open 
to  permit  a  missile's  quick  escape.  A  silo 
with  a  pop-up  door  is  essential  for  launching 
missiles,  but  highly  undesirable  for  housing 
the  launch-control  crew,  which  usually  is 
housed  in  an  underground  bunker  to  protect 


it  from  radiation  and  other  effects  of  nucle- 
ar attack.  Whatever  use  the  additional  silos 
might  be  put  to  Initially,  it  was  obvious  that 
they  were  meant  to  Ise  convertible  to  missile 
silos  at  a  moment's  notice. 

Specialists  monitoring  Soviet  compliance 
with  the  SALT  treaty  have  reported  many 
other  violations.  Some  are  ominous  because 
they  indicate  a  serious  intent  to  deceive  the 
United  States.  For  example,  former  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Melvin  Laird  reported  in 
1977  that  the  Soviets  had  gone  to  great 
lengths  to  conceal  from  our  satellite  cam- 
eras their  operations  with  the  SS-16.  a  new 
Soviet  ICBM. 

Unlike  our  strategic  missiles,  the  SS-16  is 
mobile.  American  satellites  discovered  signs 
that  SS-16's  were  being  moved  about  under 
cover  of  darkness,  concealed  in  wcNxled 
areas,  and  tested  on  ranges  partly  covered 
with  camouflage  nettling.  As  a  result.  Secre- 
tary Laird  said,  we  could  not  be  sure  wheth- 
er the  Russians  were  producing  SS-16'8 
merely  in  numbers  sufficient  to  replace 
older  missiles,  as  the  1972  SALT  treaty 
allows,  or  enlarging  their  missile  force  illic- 
itly beyond  the  number  permitted  by  SALT. 
All  we  knew  was  that  by  "elaborate  conceal- 
ment"  the  Soviet  Union  had  deliberately 
interfered  with  the  means  of  verifying  com- 
pliance with  the  SALT  treaty,  which  was 
itself  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  treaty. 

Secretary  Laird  also  reported  that  when 
the  Soviets  were  testing  their  SS-20  mls- 
slle— the  medium-range  missile  that  has 
been  deployed  in  large  numbers  In  Russia 
and  aimed  against  targets  in  Western 
Europe— they  scrambled  or  coded  the  radio 
signals  which  are  normally  transmitted 
from  the  missile  to  the  ground  during  a  test 
flight  so  that  missile  experts  can  monitor 
the  missile's  performance.  Because  the  sig- 
nals were  coded.  United  States  experts  could 
not  decipher  them  to  determine  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  SS-20's. 

When  the  experts  finally  were  able  to 
break  the  code,  they  concluded  that  the  SS- 
20  missUes  had  been  tested  with  a  ton  of 
ballast  aboard.  This  ballast,  replaced  by 
fuel,  would  Increase  the  range  of  the  SS-20 
and  enable  it  to  attack  targets  in  the  United 
States.  In  effect  the  Soviet  Union  has  con- 
structed a  dual-use  missile  that  can  be 
aimed  either  at  Westem  Europe  or  the  U.S., 
yet  its  numbers  are  not  counted  in  the  limit 
on  Soviet  ICBM's  set  by  the  SALT  treaty. 

The  scrambling  of  the  SS-20  radio  signals 
was  a  particularly  cynical  violation  of  SALT 
on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union,  because  it 
struck  at  the  very  heart  of  the  treaty— the 
promise  by  each  side  that  it  would  not  inter- 
fere with  the  other  side's  "national  means 
of  verification." 

How  did  our  government  handle  Soviet 
violations  of  the  SALT  treaty?  Senator 
Edward  Zorinsky  brought  that  point  up 
during  Senate  hearings  on  SALT  II  in  1979 
when  he  asked  Paul  Nitze:  "Do  you  know  of 
any  SALT  violations  that  were  not  resolved 
.  .  .?"  Nitze  replied:  "No;  but  how  were  they 
resolved?  They  were  resolved  by  [our  side's] 
accepting  what  had  been  done  in  violation." 
SALT  treaty  or  no,  the  Soviet  Union  con- 
tinued to  outspend  the  United  States  by  a 
wide  margin  on  bombs  and  missiles  through- 
out the  1970's.  The  United  States  budget  for 
strategic  forces— bombs,  missiles,  bombers, 
and  submarines— went  down  under  the 
Nixon,  Ford,  and  Carter  administrations, 
and  reached  a  low  point  of  about  $9  billion 
in  1979,  at  which  time  is  was  three-tenths  of 
1  percent  of  our  Gross  National  Product. 
Meanwhile.  Russian  spending  on  missiles 
and  bombs  continued  at  a  level  of  about  $40 
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billion  a  year.  By  that  time,  the  Soviet 
Union  had  spent  about  $1  trillion  on  nuclear 
weapons. 

These  numbers  belie  the  "action-reaction" 
theory  of  the  amis,  race,  which  holds  that 
the  Soviet  military  build-up  is  always  a  re- 
sponse to  increases  in  American  defense 
spending.  As  Defense  Secretary  Brown  said: 
"As  our  defense  budgets  have  risen,  the  So- 
viets' have  risen.  As  our  defens«!  budgets 
have  gone  down,  the  Soviets'  have  .-isen." 

Now  the  time  is  1983.  The  Russians  have 
been  outspendlng  us  on  nuclear  weapons 
since  the  1960's.  In  President  Reagan's  ad- 
ministration the  budget  for  strategic  forces 
has  risen,  but  not  enough  to  make  up  for 
two  decades  of  massive  Soviet  weapons  con- 
struction. The  Soviet  Union  is  building  150 
to  200  ICBM's  a  year,  and  we  are  building 
none.  They  are  constructing  several  nuclear- 
missile  submarines  a  year,  and  we  have  re- 
tired old  submarines  faster  than  we  have 
added  new  ones,  so  that  the  number  of  sub- 
marine-launched missiles  in  the  U.S.  arsenal 
has  actually  declined. 

The  result  Is  that  the  destructive  power  of 
the  Soviet  nuclear  arsenal  is  now  more  than 
twice  as  great  as  that  of  the  United  States. 
The  missile  forces  of  the  Soviet  Union  also 
have  a  combination  of  accuracy,  destructive 
power,  and  numbers  that  will  enable  them 
to  destroy  most  of  our  Minuteman  missiles 
in  their  silos  in  a  preemptive  first  strilce.  We 
lack  any  such  capability.  In  other  words,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  strategic  superiority. 

But  does  it  matter?  As  Secretary  of  State 
Henry  Kissinger  once  asked:  "What  in  the 
name  of  God  is  strategic  superiority?  .  .  . 
What  do  you  do  with  it?"  The  American 
strategic-nuclear  arsenal,  divided  into  the 
population  of  the  world,  is  equivalent  to  a 
half  ton  of  TNT  per  person.  The  Soviet  stra- 
tegic-nuclear arsenal  is  equivalent  to  two 
tons  of  TNT  per  person.  Nothing  seems  to 
demonstrate  the  folly  of  building  additional 
bombs  and  missiles  more  clearly  than  these 
numbers.  By  any  reasonable  criterion,  both 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
have  acquired  "overkill." 

But  the  reasoning  that  leads  to  the  idea  of 
overldll,  like  the  reasoning  that  leads  to 
Mutual  Assured  Destruction,  is  based  on  an 
assumption.  This  assumption,  again,  has 
turned  out  to  be  false.  The  assumption  is 
that  the  bombs  of  the  Russians  and  of  the 
Americans  will  be  exploded  over  cities.  This 
is  what  is  meant  by  holding  the  civilian  pop- 
ulation hostage.  The  Russians,  however, 
have  made  it  plain  that  they  find  no  merit 
in  this  idea.  In  their  planning,  the  top-prior- 
ity targets  are  not  our  cities  but  our  missile 
silos,  bombers,  and  submarines— and  the 
communication  links  which  would  carry  the 
orders  for  attack  to  their  commanders.  In 
other  words,  the  Soviets  aim  to  prevent  us— 
in  the  event  war  should  break  out— from  in- 
flicting damage  on  their  country. 

How  would  the  Soviet  Union  accomplish 
that  objective?  Civilian  defense,  air  defense, 
and  missile  defense  are  part  of  the  answer. 
and  the  Soviets  have  large  programs  in  each 
of  those  areas.  Civil  defense  is  a  fifth  arm  of 
the  Soviet  military,  with  status  equal  to 
that  of  the  Soviet  Strategic  Rocket  Forces. 
Air  Force,  Army,  and  Navy. 

Another  part  of  the  answer  is  the  5,000 
warheads  on  Soviet  ICBM's.  It  is  true  that  a 
small  fraction  of  that  huge  arsenal  could  de- 
stroy every  major  city  in  the  United  States, 
but  the  warheads  are  not  intended  for  that 
purpose;  they  are  targeted  against  our  1,054 
missile  silos,  probably  two  to  a  silo.  This  re- 
dundancy will  insure  nearly  complete  de- 
struction  of   the  American   missile   force. 


even  when  allowance  is  made  for  the  fact 
that  some  Soviet  missiles  will  not  get  off  the 
ground,  others  will  wander  off  course,  and 
some  will  fail  to  explode. 

Thus,  the  targeted  American  missile  force 
accounts  for  approximately  2,000  of  the 
5.000  Soviet  ICBM  warheads.  Another  500 
wtirheads  could  be  targeted  on  military  air- 
fields and  whatever  nuclear-missile  subma- 
rines are  in  port  or  can  be  located.  An  addi- 
tional 500  warheads  could  be  allotted  to  the 
destruction  of  our  military  command-and- 
control  centers  and  our  military-communi- 
cation links,  with  the  aim  of  compromising 
the  system  by  which  instructions  flow  from 
the  President  and  senior  officials  to  military 
commanders  in  the  field  for  the  laimch  of  a 
retaliatory  strike  on  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  would  leave  a  force  of  2,000  ICBM 
warheads  still  available  to  the  Soviet  Union 
for  use  in  deterring  the  United  States  from 
launching  a  retaliatory  second  strike  with 
the  ICBM's,  bombers,  or  submarine  missiles 
that  had  survived  the  first  strike.  If  our  gov- 
ernment failed  to  see  the  wisdom  of  submis- 
sion at  this  stage,  and  launched  a  retaliato- 
ry strike  against  Soviet  cities,  Russian  re- 
prisal would  be  swift  and  devastating,  and 
the  life  of  our  nation  would  be  ended. 

What  about  our  nuclear  submarines?  A 
great  many  Americans  feel  that  submarines 
will  be  the  ultimate  deterrent  to  Soviet 
attack,  regardless  of  the  number  of  ICBM's 
in  the  Soviet  arsenal.  American  Trident  sub- 
marines are  nearly  invulnerable  to  detection 
when  at  sea,  and,  as  President  Carter  once 
pointed  out,  the  nuclear  warheads  carried 
on  a  single  one  of  these  would  be  sufficent 
to  destroy  all  the  largest  cities  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  difficulty  with  this  line  of  thinking  is 
that  missiles  launched  from  submarines  can 
only  be  used  to  attack  cities  and  similar 
"soft"  targets.  The  reason  is  that  a  subma- 
rine never  knows  precisely  where  it  is  in  the 
ocean.  Although  the  path  of  the  submarine- 
launched  missile  may  be  very  accurately 
guided  during  its  flight,  if  the  starting  point 
of  the  missile's  trajectory  is  uncertain,  the 
place  where  it  lands  must  be  equally  uncer- 
tain. As  a  consequence,  the  accuracy  of  sub- 
marine-launched missiles  is  relatively  poor. 

American  submarines  and  their  missiles 
therefore  cannot  be  used  to  eliminate  the 
missile  force  of  the  Soviet  Union,  or  its  com- 
mand-and-control  centers,  because  those 
targets,  hardened  with  reinforced  concrete 
and  underground  construction,  can  be  de- 
stroyed only  by  the  pinpoint  accuracy  of  a 
direct  hit.  (An  attack  on  cities  does  not  re- 
quire great  accuracy,  since  the  power  of  the 
nuclear  weapon  will  destroy  a  city  If  the 
bomb  explodes  anywhere. ) 

These  considerations  indicate  why  Ameri- 
can submarines  cannot  substitute  for  our 
force  of  Minutemen,  as  a  deterrent  to  Soviet 
attack.  From  the  limited  accuracy  of  subma- 
rine-launched missiles  it  follows  that  these 
missiles  can  only  be  used  against  cities. 
Therefore  they  cannot  be  used  at  all,  be- 
cause our  government  will  know  that  if  used 
in  this  way,  they  will  trigger  a  punishing 
Soviet  counterattack  on  our  own  cities. 
What  President  would  decide  to  launch  our 
submarine  missiles  in  an  attack  on  Lenin- 
grad and  Moscow,  knowing  that  New  York 
and  Washington  would  be  destroyed  in 
return?  Faced  with  this  option,  any  govern- 
ment would  prefer  to  live  and  fight  another 
day. 

In  the  course  of  time,  technology  will  im- 
prove the  accuracy  of  our  submarine- 
launched  nuclear  missiles  to  the  point 
where  they  will  have  a  hard-target  'kill"  ca- 


pability, and  the  American  deterrent  will  be 
restored.  According  to  present  estimates, 
that  should  happen  by  the  end  of  the 
I980's.  The  intervening  four  to  five  years 
will  be,  as  Dr.  Kissinger  has  said,  "a  period 
of  vulnerability  such  as  we  have  not  experi- 
enced since  the  early  days  of  the  Republic." 

If  the  nuclear-freeze  movement  is  success- 
ful, the  period  of  vulnerability  will  be  ex- 
tended into  the  1990's.  Assuming  that  does 
not  happen,  how  will  the  Russians  make  use 
of  the  four  to  five  years  of  nuclear  superior- 
ity they  will  still  enjoy? 

The  Persian  Gulf  is  the  most  likely  target 
of  a  Soviet  move.  Imagine  a  Soviet-instigat- 
ed outbreak  of  violence  in  Saudi  Arabia, 
with  American  businessmen  taken  hostage, 
and  a  pro-Soviet  regime  installed,  backed  by 
Russian  guns  and  Cuban  mercenaries.  With 
a  substantial  part  of  the  oil  flow  to  Western 
Europe  under  Soviet  control,  and  the 
Middle  East  in  upheaval,  the  United  States 
will  be  tempted  to  intervene  with  conven- 
tional forces.  If  the  Soviets  respond  by  send- 
ing in  their  own  troops,  and  conventional 
war  breaks  out,  we  caimot  prevail.  The 
USSR  has  constructed  five  airfields  in 
southern  Afghanistan,  bringing  the  Persian 
Gulf  within  range  of  its  fighter  aircraft. 
The  Soviet  navy  heavily  outnumbers  the 
American  navy  in  surface  ships  and  attack 
submarines.  As  a  consequence,  we  will  prob- 
ably not  be  able  to  maintain  our  supply 
lines  to  the  Gulf  and  the  Mediterranean 
and  simultaneously  protect  our  sea  lanes  in 
Atlantic  and  Asian  waters.  Defeat  will  be 
almost  certain. 

Could  we  threaten  to  escalate  to  the  nu- 
clear level?  Only  this  threat  could  hope  to 
save  us  from  defeat  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  But 
now  the  Soviet  superiority  in  nuclear  weap- 
ons becomes  the  decisive  factor.  The  United 
States  has  gone  on  a  nuclear  alert  three 
times  in  the  past— in  1948  in  the  Berlin 
crisis,  in  1962  in  the  Cuban  missile  crisis, 
and  in  1973  when  the  Russians  threatened 
to  intervene  in  the  war  between  Egypt  and 
Israel.  We  prevailed  in  each  confrontation. 
In  the  first  two  cases  we  had  strategic  supe- 
riority, and  in  the  third  a  rough  parity. 
Today,  this  is  no  longer  true.  We  would  not 
dare  to  threaten  the  use  of  our  nuclear 
weapons,  because  of  the  circumstances  I 
have  described. 

What  about  a  Soviet  move  into  Western 
Europe?  In  Europe,  the  superiority  of  con- 
ventional Soviet  forces  would  be  overwhelm- 
ing: approximately  45,000  tanks  on  the 
Soviet  side  against  17.000  in  NATO;  a  Soviet 
superiority  of  2  to  1  in  aircraft.  2  to  1  in  ar- 
tillery, and  3  to  1  in  missile  laimchers. 
NATO  forces  would  not  be  able  to  with- 
stand a  massive  Soviet  thrust  into  Western 
Europe. 

But  a  direct  attack  would  not  be  neces- 
sary. Threats,  accompanied  by  a  general  es- 
calation of  tension,  would  probably  suffice 
to  bring  all  of  Western  Europe  under  Soviet 
hegemony.  Aleksandr  Solzhenitsyn  has  de- 
scribed how  it  would  happen: 

"At  one  time  there  was  no  comparison  be- 
tween the  strength  of  the  USSR  and  yours. 
Then  it  became  equal.  .  .  .  Perhaps  today  it 
is  just  greater  than  balance,  but  soon  it  will 
be  two  to  one.  Then  three  to  one.  Finally,  it 
will  be  five  to  one.  .  .  .  With  such  a  nuclear 
superiority  it  will  be  possible  to  block  the 
use  of  your  weapons,  and  on  some  unlucky 
morning  they  will  declare:  Attention.  We're 
marching  our  troops  to  Europe,  and  if  you 
make  a  move,  we  will  annihilate  you.'  And 
this  ratio  of  three  to  one.  of  five  to  one.  will 
have  its  effect:  you  will  not  make  a  move." 


Twenty  years  ago.  or  even  ten  years  ago. 
the  American  nuclear  arsenal  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  deter  a  Soviet  attack  on 
Western  Europe,  but  that  is  no  longer  the 
case. 

When  win  the  Russians  make  their  move? 
Leonid  Brezhnev  supplied  the  timetable  a 
few  years  ago,  in  a  speech  to  Communist 
leaders  in  Prague: 

"We  are  achieving  with  d6tente  what  our 
predecessors  have  been  unable  to  achieve 
using  the  fist.  ...  By  1985.  ...  we  will 
have  achieved  most  of  our  objectives  in 
Western  Eim)pe.  .  .  .  Come  1985,  we  will  be 
able  to  extend  our  will  wherever  we  need 
to.  .  .  ." 

And  so  we  finally  see  why  strategic  superi- 
ority matters.  We  see  how  It  is  that,  as  Sen- 
ator Moynihan  has  said,  he  who  can  blow 
the  world  up  three  times  has  more  power 
than  he  who  can  blow  it  up  only  twice. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  acting  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  1  P.M. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  Senator  now  seeking  recognition. 
Rather  than  engage  in  an  idle  quorum 
call,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  now  stand  in  recess  until  the 
hour  of  1  p.m.  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  12:16  p.m.,  recessed  until  1 
p.m.;  whereupon,  it  reassembled  when 
called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  Offi- 
cer (Mrs.  Kassebaum). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  any  further  morning  business? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I 
understand  that  at  least  one  Senator 
is  on  his  way  to  the  floor  who  has  a 
need  for  time  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business.  While  we 
await  his  arrival,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quonmi  call  be  rescind- 
ed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
it  is  my  understanding  we  are  in  morn- 
ing business;  is  that  right? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  Is 
correct. 


WHAT  IS  RIGHT,  BUT  ESPECIAL- 
LY WHAT  IS  WRONG  WITH 
SCOWCROPT  MX  RECOMMEN- 
DATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
yesterday  the  New  York  Times  carried 
the  most  interesting  analysis  I  have 
seen  of  the  Scowcroft  Commission's 
MX  study.  McGeorge  Bundy  offered 
his  opinion.  It  was  a  stunner.  Bundy  is 
specially  qualified  to  speak  on  the 
MX.  He  served  as  Special  Assistant  for 
National  Security  Affairs  for  both 
Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson.  He 
was  Chairman  of  the  General  Adviso- 
ry Committee  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  from  1979 
to  1981. 

Biuidy  begins  his  analysis  by  calling 
the  Scowcroft  report  both  the  best 
and  worst  state  paper  of  the  nuclear 
age.  And  Bundy  is  right. 

The  Scowcroft  Commission  is  right 
in  these  respects: 

First,  it  slams  shut  the  so-called 
window  of  vulnerability— the  threat 
that  a  Soviet  first  strike  would  destroy 
our  deterrent.  It  does  not  claim  that 
our  Minuteman  silos  are  themselves 
invulnerable,  or  that  even  our  Triad 
will  forever  be  invulnerable,  but  it  con- 
cedes that  there  is  now  no  window  of 
vulnerability. 

Second,  the  Scowcroft  Commission 
report  suggests  that  in  the  longer  run 
we  can  buy  long-term  ICBM  surviv- 
ability with  a  smaller  single  warhead 
missile. 

Third,  the  report  recommends  that 
we  should  seek  to  shift  arms  control 
from  the  missile  coimting  basis  to  the 
warhead  basis.  This  would  sharply 
reduce  the  advantage  of  heavily 
MIRV'd  missiles  that  are  highly  vul- 
nerable but  devastating  first-strike 
weapons.  Both  sides  have  emphasized 
intense  MIRV'ing— especially  the 
U.S.S.R.— and  in  the  process  the  nucle- 
ar arsenals  have  become  far  more  hair- 
trigger,  first-strike  oriented.  Single 
missiles  would  go  the  other  way.  They 
would  make  the  missile  system  less 
vulnerable  and  less  threatening  at  the 
same  time. 

Bundy  calls  these  three  Scowcroft 
recommendations  what  makes  the 
Commission's  paper  the  best  state 
paper  of  the  nuclear  age.  What  makes 
it  the  worst? 

With  that  great  start,  one  would 
expect  the  Scowcroft  people  to  recom- 
mend that  we  deploy  our  missiles  to 
make  them  as  invulnerable  as  possible 
and  negotiate  to  make  the  missiles  on 
both  sides  as  unthreatening  as  possi- 
ble. But  does  it?  No.  It  does  in  precise- 
ly the  opposite  direction.  It  recom- 
mends that  we  put  the  hard  target 
multiple  warhead  MX  in  Minuteman 
silos.  Since  they  are  highly  vulnerable 
and  very  likely  to  be  knocked  out  in  a 
first  strike  by  the  U.S.S.R.,  they  pose 
little  or  no  survivable  deterrent.  What 
is  worse,  because  they  are  useful  for  a 
first  strike,  they  persuade  the  Rus- 


sians that  we  are  building  them  be- 
cause we  want  that  first  strike  as  a 
very  real  option. 

Placing  the  MX  in  vulnerable  silos 
also  raises  the  problem  of  laimch  on 
warning— putting  a  hair  trigger  on  the 
arms  race. 

As  Bimdy  says:  "If  ever  there  was  a 
'use  it  or  lose  it'  system,  ill  designed 
for  stability  in  crisis,  it  is  this  one." 
This  recommendation  is  designed  to 
kill  arms  control  not  to  encourage  it. 

Madam  President,  the  Scowcroft  rec- 
ommendations could  move  this  Gov- 
ernment away  from  the  survivable  de- 
terrent system  that  this  country  has 
relied  on  throughout  most  of  the  nu- 
clear age,  since  it  became  clear  that 
the  Soviet  Union  had  developed  their 
own  nuclear  capability.  This  Commis- 
sion would  move  us  into  a  nonsurviva- 
ble  first-strike  posture.  We  shovdd 
reject  this  recommendation. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  imanlmous 
consent  that  the  article  by  McGeorge 
Bundy  from  yesterday's  New  York 
Times  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  17. 1983] 

MX  Paper:  Appealing,  But  Mostly 
Appalung 

(By  McGeorge  Bundy) 
Last  week  the  Scowcroft  commission  pub- 
lished what  is  at  once  one  of  the  best  and 
worst  state  papers  of  the  nuclear  age.  Un- 
fortunately, it  seems  possible  that  the  best 
parts  will  be  less  appealing  to  President 
Reagan  than  the  worst.  It  is  obvious  from 
the  elaborate  White  House  orchestration 
that  the  report  has  been  constructed  with 
built-in  Presidential  approval  and  that  at  Its 
core  it  is  a  selling  job  for  the  wrong  missiles 
in  the  wrong  place— 100  MX  missiles  in  Min- 
uteman silos.  This  solution  has  been  repeat- 
edly reviewed  and  rejected  both  by  Congress 
and  by  the  executive  branch  over  the  last  10 
years. 

But  let  us  begin  with  the  good  parts.  First, 
the  report  deliberately  and  correctly  de- 
stroys one  of  the  principal  mytJis  on  which 
Mr.  Reagan  campaigned  in  1980— the  myth 
of  the  "window  of  vulnerability, "  or  the 
threat  of  a  Soviet  first  strike  on  Minuteman 
silos.  Growing  Soviet  missile  forces  with 
growing  accuracy,  it  was  said,  would  allow 
the  Russians  to  knock  out  nearly  all  those 
silos  early  in  the  1980's  and  the  President 
would  not  dare  respond  because  our  cities 
would  still  be  hostage.  It  was  an  unreal  but 
chilling  scenario,  and  until  last  week  no  one 
around  Mr.  Reagan  had  ever  questioned  it 
in  public.  Now  the  commission  has  given  it  a 
fitting  burial.  The  conunisslon  observes  that 
a  "massive  surprise  attack"  on  our  1,000 
Minuteman  silos  would  be  a  very  special 
case  and  concludes:  "To  deter  such  surprise 
attacks  we  can  reasonably  rely  both  on  our 
other  strategic  forces  and  on  the  range  of 
operational  uncertainties  that  the  Soviets 
would  have  to  consider  in  planning  such  ag- 
gression." Thus,  the  window  of  vulnerability 
is  slammed  shut  on  the  fearful  fingers  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Present  Danger. 

The  commission  puts  one  condition  on 
this  conclusion,  and  again  it  is  a  good  one. 
The  vulnerability  of  the  Minuteman.  consid- 
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ered  alone.  Is  reml  If  uncertain,  and  it  does 
raise  a  serious  long-range  question,  because 
our  bombers  and  submarines  may  not 
always  be  as  siurlvable  as  they  are  now.  If 
we  can  buy  "long-term  ICBM  survivability" 
for  a  sensible  price,  we  should  indeed  have 
it.  and  the  most  promising  possibility  is  a 
smaller  single-warhead  missile,  as  thought- 
ful students  have  been  saying  for  quite  a 
while.  The  recommendation  for  careful  re- 
search and  development  on  such  a  new  mis- 
sile deserves  full  support. 

A  third  good  basic  recommendation  is 
allied  to  the  first  two:  It  is  that  we  should 
seek  to  shift  the  counting  rules  of  strategic- 
arms  control  from  launchers  toward  war- 
beads.  This  good  idea  Is  a  belated  but  en- 
tirely sensible  effort  to  deal  with  the  desta- 
bilizing effect  of  MmV's  (multiple 
independently  targetable  re-entry  vehi- 
cles)—that  is,  many  warheads  on  one  mis- 
sile. MIRV's  are  the  United  States'  worst 
single  contribution  to  the  nuclear  arms  race. 
What  they  did.  as  many  warned  at  the  time, 
was  to  give  the  attack  an  advantage  over  the 
defense,  because  a  multiple-warhead  missile 
can  "kill"  several  opposing  missiles  in  one 
shot,  while  it  takes  at  least  two  single-war- 
head missiles  to  "kill"  even  one  similar 
weapon  with  assurance. 

SALT,  for  reasons  of  verification  and 
habit,  counted  mostly  launchers,  not  war- 
heads. This  way  of  counting  strengthened 
attachment  to  MIRV's  on  both  sides,  be- 
cause if  you  can  have  only  so  many  missiles 
under  an  agreement,  why  not  pack  them 
with  as  many  warheads  as  you  can?  We  were 
firstest  with  MIRV's  but  the  Russians  have 
been  mostest,  and  the  conunission  is  right: 
It  is  time  to  go  to  work  to  change  the  count- 
ing rules.  The  commission  is  also  right  when 
it  notes  that  some  of  Mr.  Reagan's  propos- 
als in  the  strategic  iirms  talks  in  Geneva 
move  in  the  wrong  direction  on  this  score. 

So  far  so  good.  What  is  wrong?  Only  the 
centerpiece  of  the  report.  It  goes  in  exactly 
the  opposite  direction  by  placing  the  first- 
strike  multiple-warhead  MX  in  Minuteman 
silos,  right  where  Soviet  MIRV's  could 
knock  it  out  if  ever  the  Kremlin  thought  we 
were  about  to  use  it.  Because  the  MX  has  10 
warheads,  not  the  two  that  is  the  average  in 
the  Minuteman  force,  it  will  be  five  times  as 
vulnerable,  warhead  for  warhead,  as  Min- 
uteman itself.  It  violates  the  fundamental 
rule  first  laid  down  in  the  Eisenhower  Ad- 
ministration: The  object  of  any  new  strate- 
gic system  is  to  deter,  and  to  deter  safely  it 
must  be  able  to  survive. 

If  there  was  ever  a  "use  it  or  lose  it" 
system,  ill-designed  for  stability  in  crisis,  it 
Is  this  one.  Yet  it  comes  to  us  from  a  com- 
mission that  elsewhere  tells  us  that  "stabili- 
ty should  be  the  primary  objective."  A 
system  of  this  Idnd  Is  open  to  only  one  pro- 
tective device,  a  capacity  for  launch-on- 
waming— for  rapid  firing  on  possibly  fallible 
electronic  notice  of  an  incoming  attack.  But 
on  this  critical  point,  the  commission  is 
alarmingly  silent.  It  would  have  done  better 
to  recognize  more  candidly  its  deliberate 
abandonment  of  our  most  important  single 
standard  for  strategic  force  planning. 

The  argiiments  offered  directly  for  this 
strange  choice  are  thin.  We  need  it  to 
induce  Soviet  acceptance  of  new  arms  con- 
trol limits,  says  the  conunission.  But  as  the 
commissioners  recognize,  the  Russians  are 
already  testing  their  own  MX  and  their  own 
single-warhead  missile.  The  Soviet  answer 
to  new  programs  will  be  new  programs,  not 
new  concessions.  If  the  commission  wants  a 
no-new-MIRV  agreement,  which  would 
make  good  sense,  it  should  propose  just 


that  It  should  not  pretend  that  the  MX  in 
Minuteman  silos  is  arms  control  in  disguise. 
Nor  should  it  compare  this  problem  with 
that  of  the  antiballistic  missile  defense 
treaty.  The  Russians  joined  us  in  curbing 
ABM  systems  precisely  to  insure  the  deter- 
rent effectiveness  of  their  land-based  mis- 
sUes.  They  are  not  going  to  be  driven  to  sea 
by  MX.  The  whale  wlU  not  convert  the  ele- 
phant by  imitation. 

Moxt  of  the  commission's  other  direct  ar- 
guments are  thinner  still.  If  we  do  not 
deploy  MX,  it  says,  the  Russians  will  doubt 
our  "national  will  and  cohesion."  Is  honest 
disagreement  on  hard  choices  a  sign  of 
weakness?  A  commission  of  Americans 
should  know  better.  But  our  existing  land- 
based  intercontinental  missUe  force  is  aging, 
says  the  commission.  So  it  is.  but  as  the 
commissioners  recognize  in  the  very  next 
sentence,  the  necessary  programs  for  keep- 
ing this  force  effective  are  already  in  train. 
But,  they  argue,  we  need  a  hedge  against 
possible  Soviet  antiballistic  missiles.  Is  the 
commission  suggesting  that  our  existing 
10,000  warheads  could  not  be  programmed 
for  this  task?  But.  it  says,  we  need  a  new 
booster  as  a  backup  for  the  space  shuttles. 
Well,  if  we  do,  we  do.  But  is  this  a  serious 
argument  for  1,000  new  first-strike  thermo- 
nuclear warheads? 

The  real  purpose  is  different,  but  the  com- 
mision  wraps  it  in  jargon.  The  main  reason 
for  this  recommendation  is  that  a  com- 
manding majority  of  Its  authors  want  these 
first-strike  weapons  because  the  Soviet 
Union  has  them.  Never  mind  their  contribu- 
tion to  instability  in  crisis;  never  mind  what 
the  Russians  will  build  in  reply;  never  mind 
what  else  you  could  do  with  $15  billion; 
never  mind  the  fttct  that  the  Russians  do 
not  have  a  true  first-strike  capability  be- 
cause the  window  of  vulnerability  was  never 
open;  never  mind  that  Soviet  advantages  on 
land  are  fully  matched  by  our  superiority  In 
the  air  and  under  water.  Because  the  Rus- 
sians do  have  weapons  that  can  strike  first 
at  hard  targets,  the  commission  concludes 
that  we  must  have  them,  too.  When  you  dis- 
entangle all  the  report's  complex  language, 
that  is  all  there  is,  and  the  conunissioners 
neglect  to  tell  us  that  we  have  plenty  of 
weapons  already  that  can  strike  hard  tar- 
gets second— our  bomber  force  may  be  the 
best  system  in  the  world  for  this  legitimate 
purpose. 

For  almost  30  years,  we  have  made  surviv- 
able  second-strike  strength  our  central  stra- 
tegic standard.  Are  we  now  to  move,  in  a 
cloud  of  consensus  prose  and  good  inten- 
tions, to  a  nonsurvivable  first-strike  system? 

At  the  very  least  Congress  should  dig 
deeper  than  the  commission  or  its  sponsor. 
It  might  begin  by  seeking  counsel  from  all 
quarters— there  are  many  outstanding  stu- 
dents in  its  own  ranks.  It  should  not  rely  on 
a  report  written  by  a  panel  carefully  select- 
ed to  include  only  tested  friends  of  MX.  It 
might  weU  find  that  the  Scowcroft  commis- 
sion has  almost  everything  right  except  the 
recommendation  that  was  preplanned  by 
the  White  House.  In  spite  of  the  commis- 
sion's unexplained  insistence  that  all  its 
ideas  make  a  single  p8u:kage.  Congress  has 
every  right  and  duty  to  take  only  what  it 
finds  truly  needed. 


THE  HOLOCAUST  MUSEUM:  AP- 
PROPRIATE FIRST  STEP 
TOWARD  PREVENTION  OF 
FUTURE  GENOCIDAL  ACTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
the  U.S.  Government  recently  donated 


two  vacant  buildings  adjacent  to  the 
National  Mall  for  use  by  the  U.S.  Hol- 
ocaust Memorial  Council.  The  build- 
ings will  house  an  extraordinary 
museum— one  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  those  who  perished  in  the 
Holocaust. 

Through  a  combination  of  private 
funding  and  Government  support,  the 
Holocaust  Museum  will  preserve  the 
memory  of  the  dreadful  annihilation 
of  European  Jews  by  Hitler's  Nazi 
regime. 

Although  it  seems  preservation  of 
this  memory  through  the  Holocaust 
Museum  is  an  act  no  one  would  ques- 
tion, many  people  have  raised  doubts 
about  the  approriateness  of  the  U.S. 
Government  donating  buildings  and 
funds  for  this  purpose.  Their  basic 
question  is,  "What  did  the  Holocaust 
have  to  do  with  the  United  States? 
Isn't  it  Just  a  thing  between  the  Jews 
and  the  Germans?" 

Colimmist  Richard  Cohen  addressed 
this  question  in  a  recent  Washington 
Post  article.  "Of  course,"  he  said,  "the 
Holocaust  is  about  Jews  and  it  is  about 
Germans,  too."  But,  he  continued,  "by 
extension  and  a  kinship  in  horror,  it  is 
also  about  the  slaughter  of  the  Arme- 
nians by  the  Turks  and  the  slaughter 
of  the  Cambodians  by  the  Cambodi- 
ans." 

The  Holocaust,  concluded  Cohen,  is 
a  haunting  illustration  of  what  man 
has.  does,  and  can  do  to  his  fellow 
man.  It  is  not  an  exception  to  history, 
but  rather  part  of  a  continuum.  It  is 
what  he  calls  the  "ultimate"  example 
of  mindless  horror— ultimate  not  be- 
cause it  will  be  the  last  such  horror, 
but  ultimate  because  of  its  scale.  It  is, 
because  of  its  magnitude,  the  most 
blatant  example  of  irrational  horror 
perpetrated  by  man.  and  that  is  why  it 
should  never  be  forgotten. 

Of  course,  the  United  States  had  no 
real  role  in  the  Holocaust.  But.  as 
Cohen  explained: 

We  cu-e  people  and  those  who  died  in  the 
Holocaust  were  people  and  so  it  Is  neither 
wrong  nor  weird  that  we  should  memorial- 
ize them  on  the  Mall  and  build  a  monument 
in  both  stone  and  programs  to  their 
memory. 

Not  because  America  had  any  role  In  the 
Holocaust. 

Not  even  so  it  never  can. 

Not  because  it  is  the  least  we  can  do. 

But  because  It  Is  all  we  can  do. 

Cohen's  column  shows  that  geno- 
cide, such  as  the  Holocaust,  is  not  a 
thing  of  the  past.  It  is  part  of  history, 
and  can  always  occur.  For  that  reason, 
we  must  do  all  that  we  can  to  guard 
against  it  ever  happening  again.  One 
measure  we  can  take  to  do  so  is.  as 
Cohen  says,  to  preserve  for  all  future 
generations  the  memory  of  the  Holo- 
caust. However,  contrary  to  what 
Cohen  says,  that  is  not  all  we  can  do. 
Another  major  step  we  can  take 
toward  preventing  genocide  is  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Genocide  Convention.  This 


treaty  was  bom  out  of  the  same 
horror  at  the  Holocaust  which 
prompted  the  Holocaust  Museum.  It 
was  a  measure  passed  by  the  United 
Nations  to  accomplish  the  same  pur- 
pose as  the  Holocaust  Museum— to 
neither  let  us  forget  nor  allow  to  occur 
again  any  form  of  genocide.  In  the 
same  spirit  in  which  we  allocated  two 
buildings  for  the  Holocaust  Museum, 
let  us  ratify  this  essential  treaty.  To 
fail  to  do  so  would  be  hypocritical.  To 
do  so  would  be  both  timely  and  appro- 
priate. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  seeking  ratification  of  this  vital 
treaty. 

Madam  President.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quonun.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll^ 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  tinanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quortim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
time  for  morning  business  has  expired. 


The 


INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  AND 
INVESTMENT  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  pending  business. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  144)  to  ensure  the  continued  ex- 
pansion of  reciprocal  market  opportunities 
in  trade,  trade  in  services,  and  investment 
for  the  United  SUtes,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  Senate  restimed  consideration 
of  the  bUl. 

AMENDKKRT  MO.  B23 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair, 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER. 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  Kasten  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  KASTEN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  has  the  floor. 

CLOTORE  HOnON 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Madam  President,  I 
send  a  cloture  motion  to  the  desk  and 
ask  that  it  be  reported. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  cloture  motion. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

CLOTURE  MOTIOM 

We,  the  undersigned  Senators,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Rule  XXII  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby 


move  to  bring  to  a  clooe  the  debate  upon  the 
Kasten  amendment  No.  522  to  S.  144. 

Bob  Kasten,  William  Proxmire,  Paula 
Hawkins,  David  L.  Boren,  John  P. 
East,  Jesse  Helms.  Wendell  Ford. 
Walter  D.  Huddleston.  Steve  Symms. 
J.  Bennett  Johnston.  Ernest  F.  Hol- 
lings,  John  Melcher,  Nancy  Landon 
Kaasebaum,  David  Pryor,  Orrin  G. 
Hatch,  Don  Nickles,  J.  James  Exon, 
Jeremiah  Denton,  Jennings  Randolph, 
and  Thad  Cochran. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President,  today 
we  begin  discussing  the  merits  of  with- 
holding income  taxes  due  on  interest 
and  dividend  income.  We  have  had  a 
lot  of  discussion  on  this  floor  about 
this  issue,  but  it  has  been  confused,  in 
the  view  of  this  Senator,  with  the  pri- 
mary issue  then  on  the  floor— first  of 
all,  the  Jobs  bill,  then  social  security. 
Now.  in  order  to  consider  this  matter 
more  or  less  on  its  merits,  we  may  be 
borrowing  trouble  by  bringing  up  an  S 
numbered  revenue  bill  to  send  to  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  is  certain- 
ly mindful  of  the  emotions  that  this 
issue  and  the  possibility  of  extended 
debate  have  generated  already.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  is  not  certain 
what  will  happen  on  the  cloture  vote 
tomorrow  or  on  following  days,  but 
this  is  an  important  Issue.  We  have 
over  500  amendments  to  dispose  of  in 
the  event  cloture  should  be  invoked. 
This  Senator  is  certain  there  will  be 
time  to  allow  all  of  his  colleagues  one 
opportunity  to  examine  the  merits  of 
this  issue. 

The  President,  on  Saturday,  issued  a 
strong  statement  in  support  of  with- 
holding, indicating  his  continued  com- 
mitment to  tax  reform  and  tax  compli- 
ance, not  new  taxes,  not  repealing  in- 
dexing, not  repealing  the  third  year  of 
the  tax  cut.  not  repealing  other  tax  re- 
ductions we  have  enacted  in  the  past 
couple  of  years  in  this  Congress.  But 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  is  aware,  and 
I  am  certain  others  are  aware,  that  in 
the  1983  budget  the  I»resident  of  the 
United  States  suggested  we  take  a  look 
at  withholding  of  taxes  on  interest 
and  dividend  income.  I  am  pleased 
that,  in  the  President's  radio  message 
last  Saturday,  he  indicated  he  has  not 
yielded  from  that  position. 

The  President  indicated  in  no  uncer- 
tain terms  that  he  had  his  pen  behind 
his  ear;  he  was  prepared  to  veto  any 
repeal  of  the  legislation  passed  last 
year  that  would  require  withholding 
of  tax  due  on  interest  and  dividend 
income. 

Notwithstanding  that,  we  have  had  a 
lot  of  discussion.  We  have  been  del- 
uged with  mail.  We  have  had  a  very 
well-financed  lobbying  campaign  car- 
ried on  by  financial  institutions  in  this 
coimtry.  Much  of  the  information  sent 
to  us  has  been  inaccurate.  We  con- 
stantly have  seen  advocates  of  repeal 
refer  to  this  as  a  withholding  tax  in- 


stead of  tax  withholding.  In  fact,  I 
suggest  that  the  President  made  that 
mistake  in  the  first  sentence  of  his 
radio  address  on  Satiu-day.  But  not- 
withstanding that,  it  was  a  good  ad- 
dress and  it  indicated  very  clearly  the 
President's  position  on  this  issue. 

Madam  President,  this  Senator  did 
not  come  to  the  decision  to  support  in- 
terest and  dividend  withholding  easily. 
The  Dole-Grassley  compliance  bill  in- 
troduced a  little  over  a  year  ago  con- 
tained most  of  the  compliance  provi- 
sions which  were  incorporated  in  the 
Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility 
Act.  It  did  not,  however,  include  with- 
holding on  interest  and  dividends.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  and  I  opted  to  rely 
primarily  on  increased  reporting  re- 
quirements and  more  stringent  penal- 
ties to  improve  tax  compliance.  The 
only  withholding  provision  in  the  bill 
as  originally  introduced  was  pension 
withholding.  However,  when  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  received  a  budget 
target  of  $98.3  billion  in  increased  rev- 
enues over  3  years,  we  were  faced  with 
the  decision  on  how  best  to  raise  those 
taxes.  We  decided  it  was  far  more  ap- 
propriate  to  do  our  best  to  collect 
taxes  that  are  owed  under  present  law 
and  are  not  being  paid  than  to  impose 
new  taxes  on  the  people  now  paying 
their  taxes.  As  a  result,  we  took  an- 
other  hard   look   at   how   we   could 
strengthen    the    compliance    package 
without  imposing  imacceptable  levels 
of  interference  with  the  lives  of  Amer- 
ican citizens.  We  found  that  the  per- 
centage of  the  compliance  on  interest 
and  dividends  was  unacceptably  low, 
especially  in  comparison  with  wages, 
which  is  about  99  percent.  Compliance 
on  interest  and  dividend  pajrment  of 
taxes  was  around  85  percent. 

It  seemed  to  a  majority  of  us  on  the 
Senate  Finance  Coromittee  that  with- 
holding on  interest  and  dividends  was 
a  compliance  measure  that  was  both 
effective  and  fair.  We  have  had  with- 
holding on  wages  for  40  years  and  I 
would  guess  the  working  people  in  this 
country  could  make  the  same  argu- 
ment the  American  Bankers  Associa- 
tion makes  now,  that  is,  "If  you  did 
not  take  the  taxes  out  of  my  check 
every  2  weeks  or  every  month,  I  could 
put  that  money  in  the  bank  and  make 
interest  and  then  pay  my  taxes  at  the 
end  of  the  year." 

We  have  a  99-percent  compliance 
rate  with  the  people  in  this  country 
who  work  for  a  living  and  receive 
wages  and  salaries.  We  have  an  89- 
percent  compliance  rate  with  those 
who  receive  interest  income.  The  divi- 
dend compliance  rate  is  a  little  less 
than  the  interest  compliance  rate, 
about  85  percent. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  some  that 
all  we  have  to  do  is  audit  more  re- 
turns, hire  more  IRS  agents.  We  are 
informed  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  that  less  than  2  percent  of  the 
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returns  in  this  country  are  audited. 
But  if  we  lose  on  this  issue,  and  expect 
to  collect  the  same  percentage  of  taxes 
due  on  dividends  and  interest  we  are 
going  to  have  to  hire  30,000  to  40,000 
new  employees.  That  is  what  will  be 
necessary  to  make  a  reporting  system 
as  effective  as  interest  and  dividend 
withholding. 

Now,  if  you  want  a  real  tax  revolt, 
let  us  hire  30,000  or  40,000  more  IRS 
agents  and  spread  them  across  the 
country  and  let  them  audit  about  one 
in  every  five  returns.  Then  we  will 
have,  I  think,  a  real  tax  revolt  on  our 
hands,  and  it  will  be  a  people's  revolt. 

Some  have  argued  that  withholding 
punishes  a  majority  of  honest  Ameri- 
cans in  order  to  enforce  compliance 
from  the  dishonest  or  negligent  ones. 
This  argument  rests  on  the  loss  of 
compounding  if  taxes  were  withheld 
throughout  the  year.  This  Senator  has 
already  discussed  the  minimal  nature 
of  this  possibility— less  than  5  cents 
per  $100  of  savings. 

However,  when  the  issue  was  last 
discussed  on  the  Senate  floor,  this 
Senator  explained  that  the  banks  had 
the  option  of  end-of-the-year  with- 
holding on  passbook  accounts  and  that 
Treasury  by  regulation  had  recently 
extended  end-of-the-year  withholding 
to  money  market  accoimts. 

The  final  regulations  extended  this 
option  to  money  market  funds  also. 
We  have  accordingly  received  revised 
revenue  estimates  that  confirm  that 
the  availability  of  end-of-the  year 
withholding  has  made  the  loss  of  com- 
pounding a  nonissue. 

The  most  recent  estimates  show 
that,  on  an  ongoing  basis  almost  all- 
over  98  percent — of  the  gain  from 
withholding  is  improved  compliance. 

We  want  people  who  owe  taxes  to 
pay  their  taxes,  so  that  we  are  not  re- 
quired to  raise  other  taxes  or  take 
away  certain  tax  benefits,  justifiable 
benefits,  that  some  people  have  today. 

Thus,  this  Senator  believes  that  the 
argument  that  withholding  is  an  un- 
justified intrusion  on  honest  Ameri- 
cans, if  it  ever  had  any  validity,  no 
longer  can  be  argued  by  anyone  who 
has  the  facts. 

COST  TO  THK  BANKS 

The  other  principal  argument  ad- 
vanced by  those  who  would  repeal 
withholding  is  that  withholding  would 
be  costly  to  implement. 

This  Senator  has  often  stated  pub- 
licly and  privately  that,  if  the  finan- 
cial institutions  establish  that  the  so- 
called  "float"  included  in  the  with- 
holding rules  does  not  adequately 
compensate  them  for  the  costs  of  im- 
plementation, he  would  be  willing  to 
discuss  further  modifications  to  the 
float  provisions. 

However,  the  American  Bankers  As- 
sociation admittedly  has  not  analyzed 
the  costs  of  implementation,  evidently 
preferring  to  devote  resources  to 
repeal  of  the  provision  rather  than  to 


establish  if  it  in  fact  gives  them  any 
substantial  problems.  They  have 
"guessed"  that  the  costs  would  be  in 
the  several  billion  dollar  range,  but 
they  have  prepared  no  empirical  study 
to  support  this  number. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Treasury 
Department  has  attempted  to  develop 
a  preliminary  estimate  as  to  the  costs 
of  implementation.  They  estimate 
that  the  costs  would  aggregate  $600  to 
$700  million  which  would  be  compen- 
sated for  both  by  the  float  and  by  a 
business  deduction  from  income  for 
Federal  income  tax  puri>oses.  To  put 
this  cost  in  a  different  perspective,  it 
comes  to  about  $2  per  account  before 
float  and  before  tax  deductions. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Does  that  $600  mil- 
lion or  $700  million  include  the  cost  to 
the  Treasury,  or  is  that  the  cost  the 
TreasiuT  estimates  the  banks  will 
have? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  will  touch  on  that  in  a 
second.       

Mr.  KASTEN.  We  have  had  a  hard 
time  getting  the  Treasury  to  tell  us 
how  much  it  wiU  cost  the  IRS  to  im- 
plement this  new  withholding  regula- 
tion, particularly  the  exemptions. 
Does  that  number  include  that? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  will  touch  on  it  in  a  few 
minutes.  If  not,  we  will  come  back  and 
discuss  it  further. 

I  might  also  point  out  that  computer 
software  companies  are  talcing  up  the 
challenge  to  provide  mechanisms  for 
the  financial  institutions  to  implement 
withholding  and  the  cost  of  these  pro- 
grams appear  to  be  relatively  modest, 
indeed. 

In  fact,  there  is  a  firm  in  Baltimore. 
Md.,  which  indicates  that  they  can 
provide  the  necessary  software  for 
almost  any  financial  institution  for 
around  $30,000. 

I  will  go  into  this  issue  in  more 
detail  later,  but  I  want  to  emphasize 
that,  to  the  extent  costs  to  the  institu- 
tions are  a  real  problem,  neither  this 
Senator  nor  the  administration  has  in- 
dicated anything  other  than  sincere 
willingness  to  discuss  and  resolve  it. 

A  PEOPLE'S  ISSUE 

Madam  President,  this  issue  is  a  peo- 
ple's issue.  How  the  Senate  votes  will 
let  the  people  know  whether  we  are  se- 
rious about  compliance  with  the  tax 
laws  or  whether  the  income  tax  should 
be,  in  part,  voluntary.  It  will  also  inevi- 
tably let  the  people  know  whether  we 
believe  that  all  individuals  should  pay 
the  taxes  they  owe  before  we  raise 
taxes  on  honest  individuals,  cut  spend- 
ing programs  or  increase  the  Federal 
deficit.  How  the  Senate  votes  on  this 
issue  will  be  a  measure  of  how  respon- 
sible we  are  about  the  economy,  our 
society,  and  the  fairness  of  our  laws. 

Madam  President,  let  me  say,  as  an 
aside,  that  I  note  that  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  is  deadlocked  over 
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the  issue  of  taxes.  That  is  rather  inter- 
esting. Some  members  of  the  Budget 
Committee  say  we  should  raise  taxes 
so  many  billions  of  dollars  and  are,  at 
the  same  time,  saying  we  should  not 
collect  taxes  that  are  due.  I  find  that 
to  be  a  rather  amusing  argument— 
that  we  do  not  want  to  collect  taxes, 
but  we  will  solve  the  Federal  budget 
problem  by  imposing  more  taxes. 

As  chairman  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee, it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  an  ob- 
ligation to  say  to  the  American  people, 
"OK.  if  there  are  $87  billion  or  $100 
billion  in  taxes."  as  reported  in  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report  about  2  weeks 
ago.  "that  are  not  being  collected, 
then  we  should  collect  those  taxes 
before  we  take  away  any  part  of  the 
third  year  of  the  tax  cut  or  start  tam- 
pering with  indexing  or  make  any 
other  changes  that  were  made  in  the 
tax  laws  in  1981." 

So  as  I  watch  the  Budget  Committee 
discuss  what  they  believe  the  revenue 
and  spending  mix  should  be,  maybe  we 
cannot  reduce  spending  enough. 
Maybe  there  will  have  to  be  some  give 
on  the  revenue  side.  The  Senator  from 
Kansas  would  be  willing  to  undertake 
whatever  target  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee suggests,  if  we  were  certain  we 
could  have  tax  compliance  before  we 
had  tax  increases. 

Madam  President,  as  this  debate  de- 
velops and  as  we  focus  on  the  issues, 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  will  make 
one  or  two  other  points,  and  then  I 
will  be  glad  to  yield  to  others  who 
wish  to  speak. 

This  is  a  very  sensitive  issue.  I  think 
every  Senator,  every  Meml>er  of  Con- 
gress, and  everybody  else  who  has 
been  involved  will  agree  that  there 
never  has  been  an  issue  that  has  gen- 
erated so  much  mall  and  that  has 
caused  so  much  concern,  not  only 
among  the  financial  institutions,  but 
also  among  those  of  us  who  enact  the 
laws  and  try  to  provide  consistency 
and  fairness  in  what  we  do. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  has  been 
unduly  blessed.  As  chairman  of  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee,  I  get  more  mail  on 
this  issue  than  most  other  Senators. 
We  now  have  more  than  600.000  pieces 
of  mail  from  credit  unions,  which  call 
this  a  withholding  tax.  Credit  unions 
are  tax  exempt,  and  some  have  nearly 
a  billion  dollars  in  assets.  They  pay  no 
taxes  at  all.  So  they  have  a  lot  of 
money  to  send  out  aU  the  propaganda 
they  have  sent  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress. I  think  that  by  their  lobbying 
statement,  although  it  is  hard  to  tell 
what  they  have  spent,  they  have  spent 
a  considerable  amount  of  money. 

The  American  Bankers  Association 
admits  to  spending  only  about 
$300,000,  but  that  does  not  account  for 
all  the  money  spent  in  each  State  by 
many  banks  in  running  ads.  Most  of 
the  cards  that  come  to  our  office  have 
been  stamped  by  a  bank.  It  is  not  a 


grassroots  campaign.  It  is  not  a  cam- 
paign in  which  the  people  are  so  irate 
that  they  are  going  to  put  a  stamp  on 
a  postcard. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  Intend  to  talk  on 
the  issue,  but  inasmuch  as  the  Senator 
Is  talking  about  the  mail,  I  wonder 
whether  his  experience  is  similar  to 
mine.  It  seems  that  from  some  of  the 
smallest  banks,  you  usually  get  a  small 
letter,  which  is  paid  for  by  the  banks. 
From  the  medium-sized  banks,  you  get 
a  larger  envelope  paid  for  by  the 
banks.  From  the  even  larger  banks, 
you  get  even  a  bigger  envelope  paid 
for  by  the  banks.  Then,  from  some  of 
the  biggest  banks,  you  get  a  whole  box 
paid  for  by  the  banks. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes;  I  have  noticed  that 
odd  progression. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  wonder  whether  it 
is  also  the  Senator's  experience  that 
on  some  mail  it  just  says  "To  Sena- 
tor," but  it  does  not  even  have  the 
Senator's  name.  Is  that  similar  to  the 
experience  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
has  had? 

Mr.  EKDLE.  That  certainly  tracks 
this  Senator's  experience. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Is  it  the  experience 
of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  that  the 
bank  itself  would  be  paying  for  this 
mailing? 

Here  is  an  envelope  on  which  the 
postage  was  $3.49,  from  the  Mutual 
Bank,  Franklin  Street,  Boston. 

So  the  banks  themselves,  I  find,  are 
actually  sending  this. 

Mr.  E>OLE.  That  is  the  experience 
we  have  had.  We  know  that  in  some 
cases  people  have  sent  them  in  on 
their  own.  The  great  majority  have 
come  in  large  boxes  or  bundles,  and 
the  smaller  banks  have  a  simple  form 
letter  they  use.  You  go  in  and  make 
your  deposit  and  sign  one  of  the  cards. 
The  Senator  from  Kansas  has  had  a 
lot  of  mail  from  people  who  had  never 
written  to  him.  They  were  glad  to  get 
my  response,  but  they  had  not  sent  me 
a  postcard. 

So  it  indicates  that  someone  in  some 
bank  has  just  gone  down  the  list  of  de- 
positors, filled  in  enough  coupons, 
mailed  them  in  to  Senator  Bob  Dole 
in  this  case,  and  I  am  certain  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  has  been 
blessed  with  a  lot  of  this  kind  of  mail 
also. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  on  that  point? 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  on  that  point. 
Mr.  KASTEN.  I  only  wish  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  if  any  of 
those  cards  or  letters  are  coming  from 
the  big  banks.  He  said  the  big  banks 
are  sending  in  cartons.  I  wish  the  Sen- 
ator to  know  that  the  big  banks,  the 
very  biggest  banks  in  the  country,  are 
in  favor  of  this  law.  They  are  in  favor 


of  this  new  regulation  because  it  is 
going  to  give  them  a  greater  competi- 
tive advantage.  They  already  have  the 
computer  hardware  and  the  computer 
software. 

I  cannot  remember— the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  might  know— 
whether  First  Boston  is  now  support- 
ing the  appeal  as  is  the  Chase  Man- 
hattan Bank,  the  Mellon  Bank  in  Phil- 
adelphia, the  Bank  of  America,  and 
others.  The  Hanover  Trust  and  several 
other  big  banks  are  now  on  the  other 
side.  I  do  not  know  if  the  First  Boston 
is  one  of  those.  He  did  not  read  off 
First  Boston.  He  had  a  different  bank 
there. 

I  wish  the  Senator  to  know  that  the 
banks  are  not  opposed  to  this  regula- 
tion because  they  can  digest  it.  It  is 
the  medium-size  and  small  banks  and 
savers  who  are  having  the  trouble. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  would  respond 
that  these  come  from  all  of  the  banks 
but  perhaps  not  from  the  biggest 
banks.  I  will  be  glad  to  make  that  clar- 
ification. I  think  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  has  already  addressed  the 
issue  in  terms  of  the  cost  factors.  But 
the  biggest  banks— the  Senator  is 
quite  correct— are  not  supporting  the 
Kasten  amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  There  may  be  some  of 
the  bigger  banks— I  am  not  certain— 
but  I  do  not  know  of  any  bank  that 
has  been  out  lobbying  against  the 
Kasten  amendment.  A  few  of  the  big- 
gest banks  may  quietly  say  that  they 
do  not  really  have  any  trouble  with 
this  but  they  do  not  say  it  very  loudly. 
They  do  not  want  anyone  to  hear 
them  say  it.  but  we  are  happy  to  have 
their  help. 

But  we  have  other  great  organiza- 
tions such  as  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce, of  course,  that  are  opposed  to 
anything.  They  are  out  here  trying  to 
get  this  repealed  and  they  have  really 
been  helpful  to  the  President  in  the 
last  2  years.  We  must  accept  their  po- 
sition for  what  it  is. 

But  the  point  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  wants  to  make  is  that  there  is 
a  lot  of  money  being  spent  on  this 
campaign  that  does  not  show  up  on 
any  official  statement. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
pointed  out  the  postage  is  paid  by  the 
bank.  I  do  not  suggest  that  a  lot  of 
people  are  not  upset  about  this  issue. 
A  lot  of  people  in  my  State  are  upset 
about  it.  primarily  because  they  never 
heard  the  other  side  and  do  not  know 
all  the  facts. 

This  Senator  went  to  his  State 
during  the  recess,  msule  about  16  ap- 
pearances, and  was  asked  about  with- 
holding at  every  stop. 

I  foimd  that  once  the  people  under- 
stood the  issue  and  we  did  not  have  all 
this  misunderstanding,  they  said 
"WeU.  it  is  probably  aU  right."  Once 
they  were  told  we  were  not  going  to 
take  10  percent  of  their  savings  or 
their  savings  were  not  going  to  disap- 


pear and  all  the  other  misinformation 
that  has  been  spread  about  withhold- 
ing, then  I  think  most  people  were  not 
opposed.  If  they  are  working  for  a 
living,  withholding  on  their  salaries  or 
wages  is  imposed  and,  it  is  pretty  hard 
to  say  you  should  do  that  but  you 
should  not  withhold  taxes  due  on  in- 
terest and  dividend  income. 

As  I  will  disciiss  later  this  week  or 
next  week,  when'?ver  we  get  around  to 
it,  we  have  had  withholding  before  on 
interest  and  dividend  income.  I  was  re- 
minded by  Mortimer  Kaplan,  who  was 
the  Commissioner  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  under  President  Kerme- 
dy.  that  in  the  Civil  War,  in  1862  and 
thereafter,  we  had  withholding  on  in- 
terest and  dividend  income.  We  did  not 
have  withholding  on  wages,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Federal  employees. 

So  this  is  not  something  new  that 
just  sort  of  sprung  up  overnight.  We 
have  had  it  in  the  past,  and  I  hope  we 
are  going  to  have  it  take  effect  July  1. 
But  the  point  is  that  this  has  been  a 
very,  very  emotional  issue,  and  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  understands 
that  fact  probably  as  well  as  any  Sena- 
tor, being  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  and  having  made  rather 
strong  statements  in  support  of  with- 
holding. 

We  are  now  told  by  Treasury,  based 
on  the  latest  changes  they  have  made, 
we  are  talking  about  losing  in  revenue 
about  $18  billion  over  the  next  5  years. 
If  we  are  not  going  to  collect  $18  bil- 
lion in  taxes  that  are  due,  then  where 
are  we  going  to  find  the  $18  billion? 
Are  we  going  to  take  it  from  other  tax- 
payers? Are  we  going  to  take  it  from 
worldng  men  and  women?  I  would 
hope  not. 

It  just  seems  to  me  that  once  people 
understand  this  is  tax  compliance  and 
once  they  imderstand  this  is  part  of 
the  President's  and  Congress  effort  to 
make  certain  we  have  compliance, 
then  I  believe  we  can  stave  off  this 
massive  effort  to  repeal  a  law  that  we 
have  not  had  a  chance  to  determine 
whether  it  will  work  or  not.  Had  it 
been  in  place  for  1  or  2  years  and  had 
we  discovered  there  were  so  many  ex- 
emptions, so  many  problems  that 
could  not  be  admiinlstered,  then  I 
would  think  the  repeal  argument 
might  have  some  merit. 

But  I  think  to  say  we  have  to  repeal 
it  l>ef  ore  it  ever  starts  is  an  indication 
of  what  I  thought  was  the  case:  That 
it  is  probably  going  to  work  and  many 
people  who  have  been  told  how  bad  it 
was  are  going  to  determine  very  quick- 
ly that  it  is  not  a  bad  law. 

It  only  requires  us  to  pay  taxes  we 
owe  in  the  first  place.  It  is  not  going  to 
take  away  any  of  our  savings.  It  is  not 
going  to  do  a  lot  of  other  things. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Madam  President.  I 
rise  to  speak  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  my  good  friend  from 
Wisconsin.  Senator  Kasten,  to  repeal 
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the  savings  and  dividend  withholding 
provisions  approved  by  Congress  last 
year. 

This  is  a  people's  issue,  not  a  bank- 
ers' issue.  It  is  an  economic  recovery 
issue,  for  increased  savings  are  essen- 
tial for  the  Nation's  turnaround. 

The  people  of  my  home  State  of  Ala- 
bama are  justifiably  outraged,  as  are 
all  Americans,  at  this  new  law  which 
will  require  financial  institutions  to 
deduct  10  percent  of  their  customers' 
savings  and  dividend  income  and  de- 
posit them  with  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  Under  this  new  law,  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  will  be  receiving 
funds  that  before  would  have  been  in 
citizens'  accounts  drawing  interest.  It 
removes  funds  from  accounts  that 
would  otherwise  be  available  for  com- 
pounding or  reinvestment.  This  with- 
holding law  is,  in  effect,  forcing  the 
citizens  of  this  country  to  make  inter- 
est-free loans  to  the  U.S.  Government. 

My  opposition  to  this  ill-conceived 
law  Is  well  known  to  the  Members  of 
this  body.  I  opposed  and  voted  against 
the  withholding  measure  when  it  was 
offered  as  a  provision  in  the  Tax 
Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act 
of  1982.  I  offered  an  amendment,  at 
that  time,  which  would  have  deleted 
this  provision  from  that  bill.  During 
the  lame  duck  session  in  December.  I 
offered  an  amendment  to  delay  the 
implementation  of  this  procedure.  A 
modification  of  my  amendment  was 
passed  by  the  Senate,  but  was  not 
agreed  to  by  the  House  conferees. 
Since  that  time,  my  opposition  to  the 
withholding  law  has  grown  even 
stronger  as  I  have  traveled  through 
my  home  State  and  listened  to  the 
concerns  of  thousands  of  Alabamians 
regarding  this  law. 

The  vast  majority  of  oiu-  taxpaying 
citizens  are  honest  people.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  Donald  Regan, 
has  acknowledged  that  there  is  97  per- 
cent compliance  in  the  interest  and 
dividends  area  when  three  conditions 
are  met:  First,  the  individual  files  a 
tax  retina;  second,  the  payor  files  a 
1099  information  retiuTi;  and  third, 
the  information  return  has  a  correct 
taxpayer  identification  number  and  is 
readable.  Currently,  there  is  only  a  3- 
to  4-percent  loss  in  tax  collections  in 
this  type  of  income.  This  is  a  very 
good  record  when  one  considers  the 
complicated  tax  laws  under  which  we 
now  operate. 

If  allowed  to  become  operational, 
the  withholding  procedures  will  create 
yet  another  bureaucratic  burden  on 
wage  earners,  savers,  investors,  and 
perhaps  most  importantly,  the  elderly. 
In  order  to  be  exempt  from  withhold- 
ing, elderly  and  low-income  individuals 
wlU  be  required  to  file  exemption  cer- 
tificates with  each  institution  from 
which  they  receive  payment  of  inter- 
est and  dividends.  They  will  also  be  re- 
quired to  file  a  different  exemption 
certificate  for  each  accoimt  relation- 


ship, and  a  new  exemption  certificate 
each  time  they  cash  in  an  interest 
coupon,  savings  bond,  certificate  of  de- 
posit, or  similar  obligation.  The  impact 
of  the  withholding  law  on  elderly  tax- 
payers who  are  not  exempt  from  its  re- 
quirements will  be  particularly  damag- 
ing. For  example  a  widow  under  the 
age  of  65,  with  no  dependents,  whose 
investment  of  life  insurance  proceeds 
and  savings  earn  her  $7,000  per  year  in 
interest  and  dividends  would  be  sub- 
ject to  withholding  of  as  much  as 
$58.33  per  month.  This  taxpayer's 
Federal  income  tax  liability  for  1984 
would  only  be  $157,  but  as  much  as 
$700  would  have  been  withheld. 

If  the  withholding  provisions  go  into 
effect,  the  initial  setup  cost  to  finan- 
cial institutions  could  be  as  high  as  $3 
billion.  Instead  of  imposing  these  in- 
creased costs  upon  the  financial  insti- 
tutions of  our  coimtry,  we  should 
strive  to  improve  compliance  in  this 
area  with  the  information  we  already 
have.  Present  law  already  requires  fi- 
nancial institutions  to  report  this 
income  to  the  IRS.  As  the  Secretary 
notes,  there  have  been  problems  with 
incorrect  or  missing  taxpayer  identifi- 
cation numbers.  The  Tax  Equity  and 
Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  increases  the 
penalties  on  banks  for  failure  to 
report  a  correct  number  to  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  and  this  should 
go  a  long  way  toward  correcting  any 
problems  in  this  area. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  Sen- 
ator Kasten's  amendment  and  correct 
this  grave  error  in  our  tax  law  before 
the  headaches  and  burden  of  with- 
holding really  begin. 

Thank  you.  Madam  P>resident. 

UP  AMERDIIKIIT  MO.  141 

(Subsequently  numbered  Amendment  No. 
1068.) 

(Purpose:  To  finance  a  program  of  health 
benefits  for  the  unemployed  from  addi- 
tional amounts  collected  by  withholding 
of  tax  on  interest  and  dividends) 
Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President.  I  send 
a  substitute  amendment  to  the  desk 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Douc)  pro- 
poses an  unprinted  amendment  numbered 
141. 

Strike  out  all  after  "Viz:"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  insert  the  following 
new  title: 

TITLE  II— TRUST  FUND  FOR  HEALTH 
BENEFITS  FOR  UNEMPLOYED 

WORKERS 

SEC  m.  E8TABUSHMENT  OF  TRUST  FUND  TO  FI- 
NANCE A  PROGRAM  OF  HEALTH  BEN- 
EFfrS  FOR  UNEMPLOYED  WORKERS. 

(a)  III  General.— Subchapter  A  of  Chapter 
98  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (re- 
lating to  establishment  of  trust  funds)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 
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"SEC  *6M.  UNKMPLOYED  WORKERS'  HEALTH  BEN- 
Erm  TRUST  FUND. 

"(a)  Crkatiom  op  Trust  Puiro.— There  Is 
established  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  a  trust  fund  to  be  known  as  the  'Un- 
employed Workers'  Health  Benefits  Trust 
P^ind',  consisting  of  such  amounts  as  may  be 
appropriated  or  credited  to  the  Unemployed 
Workers'  Health  Benefits  Trust  Fund. 

"(b)  Trahspir  or  Certain  Taxes.- 

"(1)  Ik  general.- There  are  hereby  appro- 
priated to  the  Unemployed  Workers'  Health 
Benefits  Trust  Fund  for  each  fiscal  year  an 
amount  equal  to  the  lesser  of— 

"(A)  the  applicable  amount,  or 

"(B)  the  increase  in  Federal  revenues  for 
such  fiscal  year  allocable  to  the  provisions 
of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  24. 

"(2)  Applicable  amount  depined.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  applicable 
amount  shall  be  determined  in  accordance 
with  the  following  table: 

"For  fiscal  year  The  applicable 

amount  Is: 

1984 $500,000,000 

1985 600,000,000 

1986 700.000.000 

"(C)    EXPENUITUKES    FROM    TRUST    FUND.— 

Amounts  in  the  Unemployed  Workers' 
Health  Benefits  Trust  Fund  shall  be  avail- 
able, as  provided  by  appropriation  Acts,  for 
making  expenditures  to  meet  obligations  of 
the  United  States  which  are  incurred  under 
a  Federal  program  providing  health  benefits 
to  the  unemployed.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.— The  table 
of  sections  for  subchapter  A  of  chapter  98 
of  such  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 

"Sec.  9504.  Unemployed  Workers'  Health 
Benefits  Trust  Fund.". 

(c)  Eppective  Date.- 

(1)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2),  amounts  may  be  transferred 
to  or  from  the  Unemployed  Workers' 
Health  Benefits  Trust  Fund  established  by 
the  amendments  made  by  subsection  (a)  for 
fiscal  years  beginning  after  September  30, 
1983  and  before  October  1,  1986. 

(2)  Payments  may  be  retroactive.- If  a 
Federal  program  providing  health  benefits 
for  the  unemployed  takes  effect  before  Oc- 
tober 1,  1983,  amounts  may  be  borrowed  to 
carry  out  such  program  and  funds  in  the 
Unemployed  Workers'  Health  Benefits 
Trust  Fund  shall  be  available,  as  provided 
by  appropriation  Acts,  to  repay  any  amount 
so  borrowed,  provided,  however,  that  any 
amoimt  so  borrowed  shall  be  added  to  the 
applicable  amount  described  in  sulisection 
(a)  for  fiscal  year  1984. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President,  just 
let  me  indicate  that  this  will  permit  us 
to  focus  on  a  problem  of  real  concern 
as  opposed  to  repeal  of  withholding. 

We  have  hundreds  of  thousan(Js  of 
families  in  this  country  of  ours  where 
one  or  two  people  in  the  household, 
generally  both,  are  out  of  work— they 
have  no  health  care  coverage,  their 
health  care  benefits  have  expired, 
they  have  children. 

One  way  they  can  qualify  is  to  dis- 
pose of  enough  assets  to  qualify  for 
medicaid,  to  get  on  their  knees  and 
qualify  for  medicaid. 

It  seems  to  me  rather  than  talking 
about  repeal  of  withholding  we  should 


talk  about  a  problem  we  have.  With- 
holding is  not  a  problem. 

Health  care  coverage  for  the  imem- 
ployed  is  a  problem  on  which  we  are 
having  hearings  in  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee on  Thursday  of  this  week.  How 
do  we  address  the  concerns  of  prob- 
ably hundreds  of  thousands  of  workers 
who  have  been  out  of  work  for  8 
months.  8  months,  or  a  year  and  have 
lost  their  health  care  coverage? 

So  I  am  proposing  this  amendment, 
which  is  offered  as  substitute  for  the 
Kasten  amendment,  rather  than 
repeal  withholding  that  we  set  aside 
and  dedicate  some  of  the  withholding 
money  that  will  be  collected  from 
taxes  due,  not  new  taxes  but  taxes 
due.  for  a  program  to  provide  such 
coverage.  The  amounts  set  aside  for 
fiscal  years  1984.  1985.  and  1986  in  a 
trust  fimd  wlU  total  about  $1.8  billion 
over  a  3-year  period. 

To  this  Senator  this  amendment,  I 
think,  has  some  merit.  We  can  adopt  it 
by    not    invoking    cloture    tomorrow 
voting  on  the  amendment  or  we  can 
vote    on    the    amendment    today.    It 
seems  to  me  we  have  an  Issue  here 
before  us  now  that  we  ought  to  dis- 
cuss. We  can  discuss  repeal  of  with- 
holding and  we  can  discuss  the  con- 
cerns of  the  powerful  groups  in  this 
country.  But  we  ought  to  discuss  the 
concerns  of  the  less  powerful  groups, 
the  vulnerable  groups,  those  who  are 
out  of  work  and  those  who  are  without 
health  care.  It  is  my  hope  we  might 
shift  the  debate  and  talk  about  a  real 
problem  and  set  up  a  trust  fund.  The 
appropriate    committees    would    also 
have  time  to  authorize  legislation.  The 
amendment  would  provide  that,  if  we 
pass  the  legislation  before  October  1. 
we  can  borrow  on  the  trust  fund  and 
that  will  not  be  counted  against  any 
future  year. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  will 
debate  fiui;her.  I  know  other  Senators 
want  to  be  heard  on  the  repeal.  I 
would  like  to  mention  just  one  other 
thing  and  then  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
the  floor,  and  that  Is  on  the  so-called 
withholding  costs,  and  this  appeared 
in  the  Dallas  Times  Herald.  Dallas. 
Tex..  April  5. 

This  is  a  story  about  how  much  it  is 
going  to  cost  for  banks  to  gear  up  and 
do  withholding.  I  will  just  read  por- 
tions of  it: 

The  law  that  will  force  banks  to  begin 
withholding  taxes  on  their  customers'  sav- 
ings accounts  has  produced  a  storm  on  Cap- 
itol HiU. 


They  go  on  and  talk  about  some  of 
the  software  people  and  what  it  costs 
generally  for  a  bank  to  implement 
withholding.  The  American  Bankers 
Association  spokesman.  Mr.  Hastings, 
has  been  saying  that  it  is  going  to  cost 
him  millions  of  dollars  to  implement 
withholding  in  his  bank  in  Richmond. 
Va.  I  am  quoting  now: 

Other  bankers  dispute  him. 


Mack  Miner,  marketing  director  at  Inter- 
First  Bank  Dallas,  said  officials  there  were 
startled  to  discover  that  the  costs  of  adjust- 
ing to  withholding  have  been  "minuscule." 
InterPirst,  with  $21  billion  in  asseta- 

That  is  a  fair  sized  little  country 
bank.  $21  billion  in  assets.  The  cost  is 
to  be  about  30  cents  an  account.  I  esti- 
mated $2.  This  is  about  one-seventh. 
30  cents  an  account.  That  is  a  one-time 
cost.  I  would  just  suggest.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  if  cost  is  a  real  concern  for  a 
lot  of  small  and  middle-sized  bankers, 
I  would   hope   that   we   can   address 
some  of  those  concerns.  One  concern 
already    addressed    was    the    adverse 
impact  of  quarterly  withholding.  Now, 
we  have  yearend  withholding  and  now 
we  know  the  cost  Is  going  to  be  much 
less  than  the  banks  estimate.  That 
does  not  mean  the  banks  or  S&L's  or 
credit  unions  want  to  withhold.  I  am 
not  certain  how  many  employers  have 
been  wanting  to  withhold  taxes  from 
wages  and  salaries  in  the  past  40  years 
but  they  have  done  it  and  the  compli- 
ance rate,  as  I  have  indicated  before,  is 
about  99  percent  when  you  withhold 
from  wages  and  it  is  going  to  approach 
that  level  when  we  have  withholding 
on  dividends  and  interest  income. 

Ma^jtm  President,  I  know  other  Sen- 
ators would  like  to  speak  to  the 
Kasten  amendment  and  I  am  prepared 
to  yield  to  those  Senators  at  this  time. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle from  the  Dallas  Times  Herald  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Times  Herald.  Apr. 
5. 1983] 

Software  Firms  Say  Banks  Exaggerate 
Withholding  Cost 

(By  BiU  Keller) 
Washington.— The  law  that  will  force 
banks  to  begin  withholding  taxes  on  their 
customers'  savings  account  has  produced  a 
storm  on  Capitol  HUl,  but  it  is  raining  dol- 
lars on  at  least  two  computer  software 
firms. 

Pacesetter  Systems  Inc.  of  Dallas  and 
DISC  Inc.  of  Baltimore  are  peddling  com- 
puter programs  they  say  will  turn  the  com- 
plex task  of  withholding  taxes  on  interest 
and  dividends  into  a  fairly  simple  push- 
button operation  for  most  Ijankers. 

Besides  malting  cash  for  their  inventors, 
the  software  programs  may  make  hash  of 
one  of  the  banker's  main  arguments  for  re- 
pealing the  new  law:  The  claim  that  with- 
holding will  mean  billions  of  dollars  in  costs 
and  mountains  of  red  tape. 

The  predicted  high  cost  of  collecting  taxes 
has  been  a  rallying  cry  for  banks  and  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  in  one  of  the 
most  highpitched  lobbying  campaigns  ever 
to  hit  Congress.  A  majority  of  congressmen 
have  co-sponsored  bills  to  repeal  the  with- 
holding law,  but  President  Reagan  has 
vowed  to  veto  it.  It  is  uncertain  if  Congress 
would  override  it. 

The  American  Bankers  Association,  leader 
of  the  lobbying  drive  to  repeal  the  law,  con- 
tends it  will  cost  financial  Institutions  $3  bil- 
lion just  to  make  the  adjustment  and 
"untold"  billions  in  operating  costs. 


Though  the  law  allows  banks  to  use  the 
withheld  money  for  30  days  before  pasalnc 
it  on,  the  ADA  says  the  earnings  from  the 
money  during  this  "float"  period  will  not 
cover  the  actual  costs  of  adjusting. 

Provoked  by  bank  statement-stuffers  and 
advertisements,    depositors    have    deluged 
Congress  with  millions  of  letters,  poetcardi   . 
and  Mallgrams  urging  repeal  of  the  law 
before  it  takes  effect  in  July. 

But  according  to  officials  of  the  two  soft- 
ware companies,  the  banks  are  crying  wolf.   : 

"I  really  can't  afford  to  kick  them  in  the 
teeth,"  said  Jim  Atchley.  executive  vice 
president  of  Pacesetter,  "but  I  frankly  don't 
understand  the  hue  and  cry  they've  put 
up." 

"I  think  the  numbers  the  banks  are  quot- 
ing are  outrageous,"  said  Albert  Harris, 
president  of  DISC. 

Both  companies  sell  a  software  package 
for  under  $40,000  that  they  say  will  handle 
the  biggest  adjustment  required  under  the 
new  law,  computing  the  withholding  on 
retail  deposits. 

The  companies,  both  established  bank 
software  dealers,  said  they  are  doing  a 
booming  business  in  the  new  programs. 
Atchley  said  Pacesetter  has  24  banks  signed 
up.  including  many  large  ones.  Harris  would 
only  say  that  DISC  has  sold  "a  lot"  of  its 
packages. 

A  third  entry  in  the  field.  Cutler- Williams 
Inc.  of  Dallas,  in  March  began  offering  a 
less  elaborate.  $20,000  package.  Cutler-Wil- 
liams is  primarily  a  computer  services  com- 
pany but  has  recently  branched  into  soft- 
ware. 

Once  the  programs  are  hooked  up  to  the 
bank's  existing  computers— an  exercise  that 
costs  about  as  much  as  the  program  itself— 
the  programs  track  all  transactions,  deter- 
mine whether  the  depositor  is  exempt  from 
the  withholding  Uw,  and  compute  the  tax 
bill. 

The  programs  also  can  provide  for  annual 
withholding,  which  is  permitted  by  the  law, 
so  that  depositors  do  not  lose  compounding 
of  their  interest. 

While  bankers  unanimously  agree  that 
withholding  ts  Inconvenient  for  their  cus- 
tomers, they  are  divided  on  how  heavy  a 
burden  it  will  be  for  financial  institutions. 

David  Hastings,  chairman  of  ABA's  task 
foree  on  withholding,  said  software  is  only 
part  of  the  expense. 

Hastings  is  senior  vice  president  and  tax 
director  of  First  Merchante  Bank  in  Rich- 
mond, Va..  which  has  $3  billion  In  assete.  It 
has  bought  the  Pacesetter  system  to  handle 
withholding  for  its  depositors. 

"What  Pacesetter  is  doing  is  certainly  ex- 
tremely helpful,"  he  said.  But  he  predicted 
that  the  additional  expense  of  withholding 
on  trust  accounts  and  commercial  paper,  of 
operating  the  new  system,  and  of  dealing 
with  customers  will  push  start-up  costs  to  $1 
million,  plus  another  $1  million  annually  to 
operate  it. 

Hastings  estimated  his  bank  will  recover 
only  $180,000  through  the  float. 

Tom  Vlcknair,  assistant  group  manager 
for  data  services  at  Texas  Commerce  Bank 
in  Houston,  with  $18  billion  In  assets,  said 
even  with  the  DISC  system  his  bank  sought 
to  withhold  taxes  from  savings  and  NOW 
accounts,  the  adjustment  "Is  still  very 
costly." 

Vicknair  estimated  Texas  Commerce 
would  pay  more  than  $250,000  for  Initial 
data  processing  costs,  plus  manpower  and 
customer  relations  costs  that  "I  don't  think 
we'll  ever  be  able  to  measure." 
Other  bankers  dispute  him. 
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Mack  BCiner,  marketing  director  at  Inter- 
FirstBank  Dallas,  said  officials  there  were 
startled  to  discover  that  the  costs  of  adjust- 
ing to  withholding  have  been  mlniscule." 

InterFirst,  with  $21  billion  in  assets,  is  the 
lead  bank  for  the  state's  largest  bank  hold- 
ing company.  It  devised  its  own  data  proc- 
essing program  to  withhold  taxe»— at  a  cost 
of  $187,000. 

E^ren  adding  the  cost  of  a  seminar  to  train 
50  member  banlcs  in  the  new  law,  and  the 
price  of  a  statement-stuf fer  to  tell  custom- 
ers about  the  new  law,  the  total  cost  was 
under  $200,000. 

"I'd  like  to  teU  the  ABA  I  spent  $3  million 
doing  this,  but  it's  not  true,"  Miner  said.  "I 
spent  less  than  30  cents  an  account,  and 
that's  a  one-time  cost." 

According  to  software  dealer  Harris  and 
Atchley,  one  side  effect  of  the  lobbying 
campaign  against  withholding  is  that  a  lot 
of  banks  have  sat  back  praying  for  repeal, 
rather  than  preparing  themselves. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  software  companies 
are  rooting  against  repeal. 

"We're  banking  that  it's  not  going  to 
happen. "  Harris  said. 

Just  in  case,  Atchley  said  Pacesetter  will 
allow  its  bank  customers  to  apply  part  of 
the  cost  of  the  withholding  program  to  an- 
other Pacesetter  product.  But  he  said  the 
company  will  not  make  refunds. 

Mr.  KASTEN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  OAr. 
Mattiwgly).  The  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin.       

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  share  the  concerns 
of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  on  the 
question  of  health  benefits  for  unem- 
ployed workers.  As  you  may  know,  we 
discussed  this  at  length  in  the  Budget 
Committee.  The  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  RiECLE)  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Senator  Domenici). 
among  others,  share  the  concerns  of 
the  Senator  from  Kansas.  We  are 
trjring  to  figtire  out  what  kind  of  a 
mark  we  ought  to  consider  in  the 
Budget  Committee  in  order  to  deal 
with  this  particular  problem.  A  key 
problem  is  that  we  are  unsure  of  the 
exact  dollar  amoimt  needed  to  pay  for 
this  new  benefit  program. 

This  amendment,  however,  is  not 
germane  to  my  amendment  to  repeal 
withholding  on  interest  and  dividends. 
I  do  not  believe  that  it  makes  sense  to 
link  these  two  questions.  Rather  than 
debate  the  amendment  or  ask  for  a 
ruling  of  germaneness  at  this  point,  I 
would  like  to  go  back  to  the  basic 
issue. 

First  of  all.  is  this  a  campaign  of  the 
thrift  institutions  and  the  bank?  It  is 
not.  The  big  banks,  as  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  and  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  have  suggested,  in  fact 
support  this  whole  idea  because  it 
gives  them  a  competitive  advantage. 
They  already  have  the  computers,  the 
programers,  and  the  software.  In 
effect,  withholding  Just  gives  the  big 
banks  one  more  advantage  in  terms  of 
competition  with  the  small  banks  and 
medium-sized  banks.  In  fact,  the 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  Morgan 
Guaranty,  the  Mellon  Bank,  and  the 
Bank  of  America,  to  name  a  few,  are 
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now  working  to  oppose  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  has  com- 
mented on  the  bank's  campaign,  to 
repeal  withholding.  But,  what  about 
the  campaign  the  IRS  and  the  Treas- 
ury are  presently  conducting?  What 
Treasury  mailings  include  their  little 
pro-withholding  propaganda  cards?  I 
know  for  a  fact  that  the  IRS  is  includ- 
ing them  in  all  refunds.  This  means 
that  75  percent  of  all  American  tax- 
payers who  are  getting  refunds,  are 
also  getting  the  IRS's  propaganda. 
The  IRS  and  the  Treasury  are  also 
sending  out  cards  about  dividend  and 
interest  withholding  in  social  security 
checks.  One  person,  who  recently 
began  a  small  business  here  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  asked  the  IRS  for  some 
tax  information,  and  received  not  only 
the  information,  but  also  a  propagan- 
da sheet  on  interest  and  dividends 
withholding. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  of  these 
forms  have  been  printed.  I  do  not 
know  how  many  they  are  stuffing  in 
their  mailings.  I  do  not  know  how 
much  taxpayer  money  is  being  spent 
on  them.  Somebody  at  the  IRS  ought 
to  know,  but  no  one  is  willing  to  tell 
me. 

So  here  we  have  taxpayer  dollars 
being  used  by  the  IRS  and  Treasury  in 
order  to  combat  whatever  efforts  the 
people  across  this  country  are  making 
to  repeal  withholding. 

It  is  also  impossible  to  find  out  how 
much  it  will  cost  the  IRS  and  the 
Treasury  to  enforce  this  new  regula- 
tion. The  closest  estimate  comes  from 
a  discussion  Senator  S'trom  Thxtrmond 
had  with  the  Secretary  of  Treasury 
and  a  couple  of  his  representatives 
down  at  the  White  House  a  week  or 
two  ago.  In  that  meeting  it  was  said 
that  they  might  have  to  hire  2,000 
more  Internal  Revenue  agents  to 
make  this  sytem  work.  I  am  not  sure  if 
they  are  going  to  or  not.  The  Senator 
from  Kansas  suggested  that  in  order 
to  get  the  kind  of  compliance  we  could 
get  with  withholding,  we  would  need 
to  hire  50,000  to  60,000  people. 

Mr.  DOLE.  30.000  to  40,000. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  30,000  to  40,000 
people.  The  question  addressed  to  the 
Secretary  of  Treasury,  though,  was 
how  much  would  it  cost  to  make  with- 
holding work? 

And  the  second  question  that  was 
addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  was:  "If  we  knock  out  with- 
holding and  match  up  the  1099  forms, 
how  many  people  would  that  take?" 
The  response  was  that  he  said  2,000 
people. 

Senator  Thurmond  is  reported  to 
have  said  to  go  ahead  and  hire  them. 

But  I  still  have  not  been  told— and 
maybe  the  Senator  from  Kansas  can 
help  me— how  much  it  is  going  to  cost 
the  IRS  to  put  in  the  10-percent  with- 
holding system.  The  IRS  will  need  to 
monitor  the  roughly  200  million  ex- 
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emption  forms,  which  are  going  to  be 
filed  with  every  savings  Institution  In 
the  country.  How  much  is  it  going  to 
cost  the  IRS  to  deal  with  those  200 
million  exemptions? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Will  the  Senator  yield  at 
that  point? 

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  am  pleased  to  yield. 
I  hope  the  Senator  can  help  me. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand the  matching  is  going  to  take 
30,000  or  40.000  new  IRS  employees.  I 
was  present  at  the  meeting  where  Sen- 
ator THTJRMOin)  made  the  comment: 
'WeU,  if  it  takes  2,000  to  do  it,  that  is 
better  than  losing  the  election."  or 
something  like  that.  But  I  must  say 
that  was  not  a  meeting  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  It  was  a  meeting 
with  all  the  Republican  leadership  and 
there  must  have  been  25  or  30  people 
around  the  table,  plus  another  group 
around  the  table  in  the  backgroimd. 
and  it  really  was  not  a  very  sophisti- 
cated discussion  of  the  issue.  I  think  at 
that  point  it  reached  a  political  discus- 
sion of  the  issue. 

But  I  will  address  the  questions 
raised  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
later  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Will  the  Senator  also 
try  to  help  me  get  an  accurate  esti- 
mate of  how  many  cards  and  informa- 
tion folders  the  IRS  is  sending  out? 
Somebody  at  the  IRS  should  be  able 
to  give  me  some  kind  of  an  idea  about 
how  much  it  costs  to  print  these  new 
cards,  to  distribute  them,  and  mail 
them  out. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me  say 
that  we  required  that  in  the  act  we 
passed  in  1982  in  the  conference 
report.  I  quote  from  the  conference 
report: 

The  conferees  realize  that,  although  many 
elderly  and  low-income  persons  will  qualify 
for  exemption,  they  will  need  to  fUe  exemp- 
tion certificates  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  their 
exemptions.  In  addition,  the  withholding 
rules  will  affect  the  financial  planning  of 
many  nonexempt  individuals.  Therefore, 
the  Conferees  anticipates  that  the  Secre- 
tary will  endeavor  to  inform  the  public 
about  the  operation  of  the  withholding 
rules  and  the  requirement  that  exempt  indi- 
viduals file  exemption  certificates.  In  this 
regard,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  should 
notify  and  counsel  affected  individuals 
through  new  or  existing  taxpayer-assistance 
mechanisms  and  should  create  forms  that 
are  as  simple  to  understand  as  possible. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
not  saying  that  they  are  in  any  way 
violating  the  law,  although  this  par- 
ticular set  of  folders  at  this  particular 
moment  is  extraordinary  at  best. 

Why  is  it,  for  example,  that  someone 
who  is  starting  a  new  business,  a  new 
travel  agency  in  Washington.  D.C., 
gets  Information  on  Interest  and  divi- 
dend withholding?  It  looks  as  if  they 
are  mailing  to  everyone  they  can  in 
order  to  sell  this  program  to  America. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  I  do  not  think  the 
Treasury  has  done  nearly  the  Job  the 


bankers  have.  We  have  urged  the 
Treasury  to  see  what  the  bankers  have 
done  and  try  to  duplicate  that  amount 
of  effort  but  with  all  the  facts,  even 
though  it  would  be  a  little  late.  In 
fact,  they  have  been  encouraged  by 
this  Senator,  and  I  think  by  others 
who  believe  we  ought  to  keep  with- 
holding, to  do  more.  I  think,  had 
Treasury  started  to  act  on  this  prob- 
lem in  January  instead  of  March  or 
April,  we  would  not  be  debating  it 
today.  But  the  bureaucracy,  believe 
me.  is  hard  to  move.  Now  they  are  re- 
sponding with  cards  in  social  sectirity 
checks  and  also  tax  refunds. 

I  will  try  to  find  the  exact  number. 
One  thing  they  do  not  do,  though,  is 
ask  those  people  to  send  a  card  into 
their  Senator  or  Member  of  Congress, 
thank  goodness. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor on  his  point  about  the  bureaucra- 
cy. As  you  know,  the  first  day  you 
were  eligible  to  send  in  your  withhold- 
ing exemption  form  was  February  1. 
But  it  was  not  imtil  roughly  2  weeks 
after  February  1,  I  beUeve  it  was  Feb- 
ruary 18.  that  the  Treasury  finally 
published  the  exemption  forms.  The 
Government  has  been  lax  on  this. 

The  Senator  was  correct  when  he 
pointed  out  that  for  40  years  we  have 
been  withholding  on  wages.  But  the 
fact  is  that  that  very  same  year,  1942, 
they  tried  to  get  withholding  on  inter- 
est and  dividend  income.  They  tried 
that  for  the  very  first  time  In  the  Roo- 
sevelt administration.  It  was  rejected 
because  it  would  not  work  and  it  was 
not  right.  For  40  years  since  that  time, 
the  IRS  has  been  trying  to  get  with- 
holding on  interest  and  dividends 
under  Republican  Presidents  and 
Democratic  Presidents,  under  Republi- 
can Senates  and  Democratic  Senates, 
under  Republican  Congresses  and 
Democratic  Congresses.  The  Idea  has 
always  been  rejected.  It  has  been  re- 
jected for  40  years  by  President  after 
President,  by  Senate  after  Senate,  by 
Congress  after  Congress. 

It  is  unbelievable  that  with  this 
President,  with  the  dedication  we  have 
for  restoring  the  reward  for  savings 
and  investment,  we  end  up  attaching 
this  new  regulation  which  Is  a  disin- 
centive to  savings.  It  is  contrary  to  the 
goals  we  share  in  this  Congress. 

The  Senator  pointed  out  that  we 
have  problems  with  revenue.  The  first 
problem  we  have  is  in  estimating  the 
amount  of  revenue  to  be  raised  by 
withholding.  The  Treasury  first  said  it 
would  raise  $26  billion.  They  then 
went  to  $18  billion.  Then,  last  week, 
OMB  reestlmated  and  it  was  revised  to 
$13  billion.  Now  the  Senator  says  it  is 
back  up  to  $18  billion. 

Maybe  it  is  and  maybe  it  is  not. 
Much  of  that  revenue  estimate  comes 
from  the  float.  The  idea  that  Uncle 
&un  gets  to  use  your  money  rather 
than  you.  In  other  words,  they  are 
taking  10  percent  out  of  your  account. 


sending  it  to  Uncle  Sam  and  letting 
the  Government  use  it. 

Already  75  percent  of  the  American 
people  are  having  more  money  with- 
held than  they  ought  to  because  they 
do  not  understand  the  complexities  of 
taking  additional  exemptions.  We  are 
already  overwithholding  on  75  percent 
of  American  taxpayers,  and  we  are 
about  to  overwithhold  on  even  more  if 
this  law  Is  not  repealed. 

It  is  no  surprise  that  this  withhold- 
ing scheme  has  been  rejected  over  the 
last  40  years.  It  has  been  rejected  be- 
cause interest  and  dividend  income  is 
much  different  than  wage  income. 
Most  people  have  one  job;  maybe  two. 
Everyone  is  subject  to  it,  whether  you 
are  old  or  young  or  rich  or  poor,  so 
that  there  is  no  exemption  problem  on 
the  wages. 

In  the  case  of  interest  and  dividend 
withholding,  most  people  have  more 
than  one  account.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  have  an  average  of  5  each.  They 
might  have  a  credit  union  account,  an 
account  in  a  savings  and  loan,  an  ac- 
count at  a  bank,  and  an  education  ac- 
count for  one  of  their  children.  In 
fact,  they  might  have  started  four  or 
five  different  savings  accounts  for  four 
or  five  of  their  children  to  save  money 
for  their  education. 

Now  if  one  of  those  accounts  is  earn- 
ing less  than  $150  in  interest  per  year, 
it  would  be  exempt.  If  one  of  them 
earns  more  than  $150  per  year,  it 
would  not  be  exempt. 

So,  if  somebody  is  going  to  be  smart, 
he  should  not  let  his  children's  ac- 
count get  to  the  point  where  it  is  earn- 
ing more  than  $150,  and  start  another 
one  when  it  does.  They  will  probably 
find  a  way  to  track  those  down,  but 
meanwhile  we  are  going  to  have  more 
and  more  accounts  in  more  and  more 
institutions. 

That  is  why  it  has  been  rejected 
under  Republicans  and  Democrats 
alike.  That  is  why  it  has  been  rejected 
for  over  40  years,  despite  the  fact  that 
there  Is  some  little  gremlin  over  at  the 
mS  who  bubbles  up  this  idea  because 
it  looks  as  if  it  might  be  a  convenient 
way  of  raising  tax  revenues.  We  call  it 
compliance.  That  little  gremlin  bub- 
bles with  Mr.  Simmon  and  Mr.  Blu- 
menthal,  with  the  Ford  Presidency 
and  the  Carter  Presidency.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  bubbled  up  this  time  and 
made  it  all  the  way  through  the 
system  in  a  package  where  we  could 
not  get  a  vote  at  all  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  And  where,  on  a  vote 
of  48  to  49,  it  passed  in  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

You  can  argue,  as  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  has  argued,  that 
this  provision  never  had  a  majority  of 
support  in  the  Senate  or  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

We  want  to  Improve  compliance  and 
we  must  have  Improved  compliance. 
People  who  are  proponents  of  the 
Kasten  amendment  are  in  favor  of  sec- 


tion No.  1,  which  repeals  the  provision 
for  interest  and  dividend  withholding, 
as  well  as  section  No.  2,  which  man- 
dates that  the  1099  forms  be  matched 
up.  Section  No.  2  Is  just  as  Important 
as  section  No.  1. 

The  Treasury  Department  itself  said 
they  could  get  97.3  percent  compliance 
by  simply  matching  up  the  informa- 
tion they  already  have.  We  are  not 
sure  how  many  Treasury  people  that 
will  take,  but  they  will  not  tell  us  how 
many  people  it  will  take  to  do  10-per- 
cent withholding. 

We  can  get  compliance  by  matching 
up  1099  forms.  I  am  not  sure  we  can 
get  the  compliance  they  are  talking 
about  by  withholding.  Existing  over- 
withholding  on  wages  and  salaries 
causes  75  percent  of  all  taxpayers  now 
to  receive  refunds  from  the  Treasury. 
The  IRS  will  continue  to  have  prob- 
lems they  cannot  solve;  such  as  un- 
claimed refunds  and  the  filing  of  false 
exemption  certificates  to  avoid  with- 
holding. The  law  requires  that  the  ex- 
emption be  filed  with  the  savings  insti- 
tutions. There  is  no  requirement  that 
the  mS  verify  the  exemption  status. 

Another  problem  is  that  the  new  law 
only  withholds  10  percent  of  the  inter- 
est and  dividends.  The  IRS  must  col- 
lect the  rest,  most  of  which  comes 
from  those  owing  20  to  40  percent 
more  in  taxes. 

They  might  get  the  first  10  percent 
but  what  will  they  do  to  get  the  rest  of 
the  interest  and  dividend  income  that 
is  still  due?  The  withholding  provision 
will  not  help  solve  that  problem. 

For  the  year  1981,  the  IRS  found  9.7 
million  discrepancies  in  taxpayer  in- 
formation reporting  through  its 
matching  program.  Only  4  million  of 
those  cases  were  screened.  Only  2  mil- 
lion notices  were  mailed.  Over  710.000 
were  ultimately  followed  up  on.  They 
already  are  having  problems  following 
up  on  the  Information  they  have. 
They  found  9.7  million  discrepancies 
in  taxpayer  information  reporting  and 
only  710,000  were  ultimately  followed 
up. 

If  we  put  In  this  system,  there  wiU 
be  at  least  200  million  exemption 
forms,  and  that  will  give  them  more 
problems  to  not  follow  up. 

The  Senator  was  correct  that  right 
this  minute  we  face  an  impasse  in  the 
Budget  Committee  over  the  question 
of  revenues.  I  am  a  member  of  the 
Budget  Committee.  I  want  to  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  that  I  join 
him  in  support  of  the  third  year  of  the 
tax  cut.  We  are  working  to  do  that  in 
the  Budget  Committee. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  that  we  want  to  keep  indexing. 
We  are  trying  to  be  sure  that  the  reve- 
nue marks,  particularly  in  1985,  1986. 
and  1987,  would  create  the  need  for  us 
to  lose  the  third  year  and  Indexing. 
We  want  to  preserve  indexing  and  the 
third  year  of  the  tax  cut,  because  they 
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are  essential  to  restore  incentives  for 
work  and  investments  that  will  bring 
about  the  economic  recovery. 

But  this  10-percent  withholding  re- 
quirement goes  against  that  whole 
idea.  We  ought  to  knock  out  this  new 
regulation  on  savings,  knock  out  this 
10-percent  withholding  on  interest  and 
dividends,  in  order  to  be  consistent 
with  the  position  we  are  taking  on  the 
third  year  of  the  tax  cut  and  indexing. 

Once  people  understand  that  issue 
in  Wisconsin,  they  become  more  suid 
more  concerned  about  it.  Once  people 
see  what  is  going  on  here,  and  that  the 
problem  of  noncompliance  can  be 
solved  through  matching  up  the  1099 
forms,  people  become  more  and  more 
concerned  about  it,  not  less  and  less. 
The  reason  that  we  see  a  greater  inter- 
est now,  and  more  cosponsors  of  my 
amendment  and  the  repeal  legislation, 
is  that  we  are  seeing  the  issue  grow. 
Savings  are  sacred  to  the  people  in 
this  country.  They  recognize  that  we 
need  incentives  in  the  system  for 
people  to  save,  and  that  we  can  identi- 
fy and  find  the  cheaters  without  this 
cumbersome,  costly,  new  regulation. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  ques- 
tions that  the  IRS  cannot  answer.  I 
think  we  might  as  well  put  them  all  in 
right  here  and  see  if  they  can  answer 
some  questions  for  the  Senate. 

The  first  question  is:  What  happens 
to  someone  who  just  lost  their  job? 

The  exemption  based  on  income  is 
based  on  last  year's  taxable  income. 
Last  year  you  were  a  worker  at  Ameri- 
can Motors  in  Kenosha,  Wis.,  and  had 
an  income  of  $25,000  and  a  month  or  two 
ago  you  were  laid  off.  They  sent  the 
Eagle  car,  which  they  were  manufac- 
turing in  Wisconsin  last  year,  to  a  Ca- 
nadian plant  and  we  lost  several  thou- 
sand jobs  in  Racine  and  Kenosha.  Last 
year  you  had  an  income  of  $25,000  and 
right  now,  today,  in  April  1983,  you 
have  an  income  that  is  based  on  unem- 
plojrment  compensation  and  the  little 
that  you  can  get  from  your  savings. 
But  there  will  be  10-percent  withheld 
each  month  from  your  credit  union  ac- 
coimt.  from  your  savings  and  loan  ac- 
count, and  from  your  bank  account,  if 
you  have  one.  Legally  the  Federal 
Government  will  take  10  percent  of 
that  interest  or  dividend  income,  send 
it  to  Washington,  keep  it  in  Washing- 
ton and  earn  interest  on  it  in  Washing- 
ton, and  only  at  the  end  of  this  year,  a 
year  from  right  now,  when  you  file 
your  tax  form,  will  you  be  eligible  to 
recoup  some  of  that  money.  So  at  the 
very  time  you  need  it  the  most,  when 
you  are  unemployed  and  your  Uicome 
depends  upon  your  savings,  the  little 
bit  you  have  been  able  to  put  aside,  is 
sent  to  Uncle  Sam.  That  is  the  way 
the  law  is  supposed  to  work. 

What  about  the  senior  citizen  who 
misses  filing  for  an  exemption  because 
he  did  not  know  he  had  to  file  for  an 
exemption,  was  physicaUy  unable  to 


do  so,  or  did  not  understand  these 
forms?  What  about  that  individual? 

He  or  she  discovers  in  July,  August, 
or  September  that  they  should  have 
filed  an  exemption  for  each  of  their 
different  accouints.  Maybe  they  just 
filed  it  for  one.  What  can  that  person 
do? 

Absolutely  nothing.  That  income 
will  be  withheld.  The  10  percent  will 
be  taken  out  of  the  account  they 
forgot  to  file  on,  for  August,  Septem- 
ber, October,  November,  December. 
Only  next  year,  a  year  from  now, 
when  that  person  files  a  tax  return 
will  he  be  able  to  get  his  money  back. 
But  it  is  likely  that  the  elderly  are  not 
filing  tax  forms  at  all  because  the  only 
income  that  they  have  is  from  social 
security  plus  the  small  amount  they 
have  in  one  or  two  of  savings  accounts. 
So  for  the  first  time  in  several  years 
they  are  back  in  the  business  of  trying 
to  deal  with  the  IRS.  filing  a  form, 
and  getting  a  refund  back. 

Is  this  likely  to  happen?  There  are 
200  million  accounts  that  are  eligible 
for  exemptions:  200  million  forms  are 
going  to  be  filed  and  processed  be- 
tween now  and  July  1  when  this  takes 
effect.  This  is  a  hot  political  issue 
right  now  because  people  are  worried 
about  what  might  be  happening  to 
them  when  this  goes  into  effect.  Look 
what  is  going  to  happen  when  people 
are,  in  fact,  withheld  on.  What  is  that 
letter  from  that  unemployed  worker  in 
Kenosha,  Wis.,  going  to  say  to  his  Sen- 
ator or  Congressman?  What  about 
that  senior  citizen  who  did  not  under- 
stand the  law  and  got  mixed  up?  What 
will  that  letter  from  him  do  in  terms 
of  moving  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate.  I  maintain 
we  should  repeal  that  law— repeal  it 
now  before  we  get  those  people  writ- 
ing to  us  this  fall  because  their  prob- 
lem is  going  to  t>e  very,  very  real  and 
not  just  imagined. 

Question  No.  3  of  what  the  IRS 
cannot  answer:  What  about  the  com- 
petitive disadvantage  created  when 
one  bank,  savings  and  loan,  or  thrift 
institution  in  a  small  town  starts  with- 
holding money  from  people's  accounts 
but  the  other  bank,  thrift  institution, 
or  savings  and  loan  in  that  same  com- 
munity does  not  withhold  10  percent 
from  their  accounts? 

This  is  possible,  because  by  law,  a 
small  institution  that  can  demonstrate 
it  is  not  able  to  comply  may  file  for  a 
hardship  exemption.  The  question  the 
Treasury  cannot  answer  is.  What  are 
you  going  to  do  in  that  community, 
when  you  have  one  thrift  institution 
that  is  withholding  and  another  that 
is  not?  What  are  you  going  to  do  about 
the  competitive  disadvantage? 

I  suggested  at  one  meeting  I  had 
with  the  representatives  of  the  IRS 
and  Treasury  that  this  was  a  major 
problem,  a  competitive  disadvantage 
problem.  One  of  them  said  to  me, 
"You  are  right;  we  have  not  quite  been 


able  to  figure  that  one  out.  But  I  tell 
you  one  thing  we  know  we  are  going  to 
do.  We  are  going  to  prevent  that  one 
institution  which  Is  not  withholding 
the  10  percent  from  advertising  the 
fact  that  it  is  not  withholding  the  10 
percent." 

That  is  going  to  be  great,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. That  is  going  to  solve  all  the 
problems. 

The  IRS's  own  credit  union  is  not 
computerized.  How  will  withholding 
affect  it?  The  IRS's  own  credit  union. 
What  is  it  going  to  invest  in  new  com- 
puters? What  is  it  going  to  do  with  the 
new  requirement? 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  talk 
that  the  form  is  very  simple.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  at  this  point 
in  the  Record,  we  print  the  form,  as 
well  as  the  instructions  for  forms  W-6 
and  W-7.  -^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  forms 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Forms  not  reproducible  in  the 
Record.] 

Instructions  res  Form  W-6 

INDITIDDAL  C'EKTITICATE  OF  EXDIFTION 

General.— The  law  requires  that,  begin- 
ning July  1,  1983  payers  of  Interests,  divi- 
dends, or  patronage  dividends  must  with- 
hold 10%  of  each  payment  as  Federal 
Income  tax  withheld.  (Patronage  dividends 
are  those  paid  by  a  cooperative.) 

Payees  Other  Than  Individuals  (including 
nominees  and  custodians).— See  instructions 
for  Form  W-7,  Certificate  of  Exemption- 
Other  Than  Individuals. 

Individuals.- You  may  claim  exemption 
from  the  withholding  requirement  If  you 
meet  any  of  these  tests  for  last  year  (1982  if 
filing  form  in  1983): 

Your  tax  liability  for  last  year  was  (600  or 
less;  or 

You  are  65  or  older,  and  your  tax  liability 
for  last  year  was  $1,500  or  less;  or 

You  and  your  spouse  filed  a  Joint  Income 
tax  return  last  year,  and  your  tax  liability 
was  $1,000  or  less;  or 

You  or  your  spouse  or  both  of  you  are  65 
or  older,  you  filed  a  Joint  income  tax  return 
last  year,  and  your  tax  liability  was  $2,500 
or  less;  or 

You  were  not  required  to  file  on  Income 
tax  return  last  year. 

Your  "tax  liability  for  last  year"  is  the 
income  tax  shown  on  your  return  minus  any 
credits  you  were  entitled  to  claim  (other 
than  the  credit  for  withholding  on  wages, 
pensions.  Interest  and  dividends,  etc.;  the 
earned  Income  credit;  and  the  credit  for 
Federal  tax  on  special  fuels  and  oils). 

You  must  file  a  certificate  in  order  to 
claim  exemption  from  withholding.  If  your 
payer  provides  a  certificate,  please  use  It. 
Otherwise,  use  the  one  IRS  provides. 

When  to  Claim  Exemption.— File  this  cer- 
tificate when  you  determine  you  are  able  to 
claim  exemption.  This  will  generally  be 
when  you  file  a  tax  return  (Form  1040, 
1040A,  or  1040EZ)  that  meets  one  of  the 
tests  above,  or  when  you  determine  that  you 
are  not  required  to  f  Ue  a  return.  Even  If  you 
are  exempt  from  withholding,  the  Interest 
and  dividends  are  still  taxable  Income,  and 
are  reported  to  the  IRS  by  the  payer. 


More  Than  One  Payer.— If  you  receive  in- 
terest or  dividends  from  more  than  one 
payer,  file  a  certificate  with  each  payer. 

More  Than  One  Account  With  the  Same 
Payer.— You  must  file  a  certificate  for  each 
account. 

You  Only  Have  to  FUe  Once.— This  certifi- 
cate remains  In  effect  until  revoked. 

To  Revoke  on  Exemption.— You  may 
revoke  your  exemption  at  any  time.  You 
must  revoke  all  your  exemption  certificates 
no  later  than  10  days  after  the  due  date 
(without  extension)  of  a  tax  return  that 
shows  a  tax  liability  that  does  not  meet  any 
of  the  tests  for  exemption.  To  revoke  your 
exemption,  check  the  revocation  box,  or  use 
the  method  prescribed  by  the  payer.  With- 
holding will  then  begin  on  the  account 
listed. 

You  do  not  have  to  fUe  a  revocation  with 
a  payer  if  you  are  no  longer  receiving  Inter- 
est or  dividends  from  that  account. 

If  you  file  a  false  certificate  when  you  are 
not  entitled  to  the  exemption  from  with- 
holding, or  If  you  fraudulently  fail  to  revoke 
an  exemption  when  you  know  you  are  no 
longer  entitled  to  exemption,  you  may  he 
subject  to  penalties  of  up  to  $500  or  one 
year  imprisonment  or  both. 

Signature.— On  Joint  accounts,  only  one  of 
the  persons  to  whom  the  interest  or  divi- 
dend statement  Is  issued  needs  to  sign  Form 
W-6. 

Instructions  roR  Form  W-7 

CERTIFICATE  OF  EXEMPTION— OTHER  THAN 
INDIVIDUALS 

(References  are  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code.) 

General.— The  law  requires  that,  begin- 
ning July  1,  1983,  payers  of  Interest,  divi- 
dends, or  patronage  dividends  must  with- 
hold 10%  of  each  payment  as  Federal 
income  tax  withheld.  (Patronage  dividends 
are  those  paid  by  a  cooperative.) 

Individuals.— See  instructions  for  Form 
W-«.  Individual  Certificate  of  Exemption. 

Other  than  Individuals.— You  may  claim 
exemption  from  the  withholding  require- 
ment If  you  are  an  "exempt  recipient"  as  de- 
fined in  section  3452.  This  includes: 

A  simple  trust  where  all  beneficiaries  are 
either  exempt  individuals,  sec.  501(a) 
exempt  organizations,  or  individual  retire- 
ment plans; 

A  corporation; 

A  sec.  501(a)  tax-exempt  organization; 

An  Individual  retirement  plan,  as  defined 
in  sec.  7701(a>(37); 

The  U.S.  Government,  or  a  U.S.  agency; 

A  state,  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  a  U.S. 
possession  (including  political  subdivisions 
of  these); 

A  foreign  Government  (Including  its  polit- 
ical subdivisions,  wholly  owned  agencies, 
and  instrumentalities); 

An  international  organization,  as  defined 
in  sec.  7701(a)(18)  (including  its  whoUy 
owned  agencies  and  Instnunentalitles); 

A  foreign  central  bank  of  issue; 

A  securities  or  commodities  dealer; 

A  real  estate  investment  trust,  as  defined 
in  sec.  856; 

An  entity  registered  under  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940; 

A  common  trust  fund,  as  defined  in  sec. 
584(a); 

A  middleman  (Including  a  nominee  or  cus- 
todian) between  the  payer  and  payee  (you 
are  then  considered  to  be  the  payer,  and 
must  withhold  on  payments  to  the  payee); 

A  financial  institution;  or 

A  trust  exempt  from  tax  under  sec.  664(c), 
or  described  in  sec.  4947(aXl). 


See  the  regulations  under  sec.  3452  for 
more  details  on  these  definitions. 

Piling.— You  may  have  to  file  a  certificate 
in  order  to  claim  exemption  from  withhold- 
ing. If  your  payer  provides  a  certificate, 
please  use  it.  Otherwise,  use  the  one  IRS 
provides. 

More  Than  One  Payer.— If  you  receive  in- 
terest or  dividends  from  more  than  one 
payer,  f Ue  a  certificate  with  each  payer. 

More  Than  One  Account  With  the  Same 
Payer.— You  must  file  a  certificate  for  each 
account. 

You  Only  Have  to  PUe  Once.— This  certifi- 
cate remains  In  effect  until  revoked. 

To  Revoke  an  Exemption.- If  you  cease  to 
qualify  for  exemption,  you  must,  within  10 
days,  revoke  all  exemption  certificates  pre- 
viously filed.  (You  do  not  have  to  file  a  revo- 
cation with  a  payer  if  you  are  no  longer  re- 
ceiving Interest  or  dividends  from  that  ac- 
count.) To  revoke  an  exemption,  check  the 
revocation  box,  or  use  the  method  pre- 
scribed by  the  payer.  Withholding  will  then 
begin  on  the  account  listed. 

If  you  file  a  false  certificate  when  you  are 
not  entitled  to  the  exemption  from  with- 
holding, or  If  you  fraudulently  fail  to  revoke 
an  exemption  when  you  know  you  are  no 
longer  entitled  to  exemption,  you  may  be 
subject  to  penalties  of  up  to  $500  or  one 
year  imprisonment  or  both. 

Signature.— Any  person  who  is  authorized 
to  sign  for  the  organization  may  sign  the 
Form  W-7. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  with- 
out having  an  opportunity  for  people 
to  look  at  and  read  this  form,  one 
would  think  it  is  relatively  simply  or 
relatively  easy.  It  is  not. 

One  further  question  that  the  IRS 
or  the  Treasury  Department  cannot 
answer  is,  if  withholding  is  such  an 
easy  way  to  solve  the  noncompliance 
problem,  why  did  they  exempt  them- 
selves on  Treasury  bills?  Why  did  they 
exempt  themselves  from  withholding 
on  interest  and  dividends  on  Treasury 
bills?  They  ask  everybody  to  do  it  and 
the  IRS  itself  exempts  its  own  Treas- 
ury bills.  This  is  madness.  If  it  is  a 
simple,  easy  process,  at  least  the  Fed- 
eral Government  ought  to  do  it  for  its 
own  Treasury  bills. 

Mr.  President,  this  debate  is  going  to 
go  on  for  a  while.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
Senate  that  I  hope  the  issue  can  be  re- 
solved. At  least  we  can  decide  to  go 
forward  and  vote  on  the  issue  tomor- 
row by  voting  for  cloture  on  the 
Kasten  amendment.  We  need  60  votes 
and  it  looks  as  if  we  might  have  them. 
On  passage,  there  is  no  question  that 
the  majority  of  the  Senate,  maybe 
even  two-thirds  of  the  Senate,  right 
now  wants  to  repeal  this  10-percent 
withholding  before  it  takes  effect  so 
we  can  avoid  the  unnecessary  expendi- 
tures that  are  going  on  right  now  in 
the  private  sector.  It  is  Important  to 
point  out  that  what  we  are  doing  here, 
effectively,  is  seeing  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment—the IRS,  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury— say: 

We  do  not  want  to  spend  more  money  on 
computer  hardware,  on  computer  software, 
on  new  programers,  on  a  new  bureaucracy 
here  In  order  to  enforce  dividend  and  Inter- 
est compliance.  Instead,  what  we  are  going 


to  do  is  force  the  thrift  institutions  to  make 
those  exi)enditure8,  have  them  buy  the  com- 
puters, have  them  hire  the  programers, 
have  then  become  the  IRS  enforcement 
agents,  set  up  a  system  to  have  then  do  it 
rather  than  have  the  IRS  and  Treasury  do 
right  here. 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  contrary 
to  the  basic  nature  of  our  country.  We 
have  a  lot  of  trouble  already.  The  last 
thing  we  want  to  see  are  new  regiila- 
tions,  which  would  add  disincentives  to 
the  system  with  the  result  that  people 
will  not  save.  We  do  not  want  disincen- 
tives. Already,  the  United  States  of 
America  has  one  of  the  lowest  rates  of 
savings  of  any  country  in  the  industri- 
alized world.  This  new  regulation  will 
make  that  rate  of  savings  even  lower. 
At  a  time  when  we  are  trying  to  put 
America  back  to  work  we  need  dollars 
in  savings  accounts,  which  then  will  go 
into  investments,  which  then  will  pro- 
vide Jobs.     

Mr.  KENNEDY  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
stand  with  President  Reagan  and  Sen- 
ator Dole  on  the  issue  of  withhold- 
ing—not just  because  I  agree  with 
their  position  on  the  merits,  but  be- 
cause I  am  deeply  concerned  about 
this  attempt  of  the  banking  industry 
to  buy  the  Congress. 

Last  Friday  was  the  day  on  which 
millions  of  honest  Americans  paid 
theh-  income  taxes  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. But  for  some  citizens,  it  was 
an  opportimity  to  evade  the  law  by 
failing  to  declare  the  income  they  re- 
ceive from  interest  and  dividends. 

Our  current  tax  laws  encourage  this 
evasion  by  granting,  in  effect  a  $2  to 
$3  billion  tax  subsidy  every  year  to 
those  who  neglect  or  cheat  on  this 
aspect  of  their  taxes.  In  1982,  upon 
the  recommendation  of  President 
Reagan,  and  in  culmination  of  a  far- 
reaching  bipartisan  tax  reform  effort 
over  the  past  two  decades.  Congress 
voted  to  close  this  loophole  by  enact-, 
ing  legislation  requiring  withholding 
of  taxes  on  both  interest  and  divi- 
dends. 

Now,  however,  a  misguided  cam- 
paign is  underway  by  the  American 
banking  industry  to  repeal  this  meas- 
ure through  the  deliberate  and  deceit- 
ful manipulation  of  public  opinion.  Or- 
ganized by  a  small  group  of  bankers 
and  their  Washington  agents,  the  cyn- 
ical lobbying  offensive  is  being  waged 
against  Congress  with  outright  false- 
hood, and  with  fear  mongering  on  a 
massive  scale.  If  the  "truth  in  lending" 
applied  to  these  activities,  the  bankers 
would  be  in  violation  of  the  law. 

In  reality  the  repeal  amendment 
ought  to  be  called  the  Tax  Cheaters 
Protection  Act  of  1983.  The  only  bene- 
ficiaries of  repeal  will  be  the  small  mi- 
nority of  citizens  who  fail  to  pay  their 
fair  share  of  taxes  every  year.  The 
losers  will  be  in  the  tens  of  millions  of 
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law-abiding  Americans  who  obey  the 
law  and  pay  their  way  in  taxes,  and 
who  will  have  to  make  up  the  differ- 
ence in  higher  taxes  if  withholding  is 
repealed. 

The  merits  of  this  issue  are  even 
more  lopsided  in  favor  of  withholding 
than  the  lopsided  mail  against  it.  We 
all  know  that  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  are  awash  in 
the  largest,  most  misleading,  and  most 
distorted  campaign  of  lobbying  misin- 
formation that  I  have  ever  witnessed 
in  my  two  decades  in  the  Senate.  To 
borrow  a  phrase  from  President 
Reagan,  Congress  is  up  to  its  keister  in 
mail  against  withholding. 

In  my  office,  for  example,  I  have  re- 
ceived over  70,000  identical  post  cards 
on  this  issue  since  the  beginning  of 
the  year.  Piled  on  top  of  one  another, 
these  post  cards  would  make  a  stack  27 
feet  high.  Stretched  end  to  end,  they 
would  reach  for  7  miles.  The  message 
they  contain  reads  as  follows: 

I  urge  you  to  work  toward,  and  vote  for, 
repeal  of  the  10  percent  withholding  t&x  on 
savings  interest,  before  the  law  takes  effect 
on  July  1.  1983.  This  law  is  unncessary  be- 
cause I  already  pay  taxes  on  my  earned  in- 
terest when  I  fUe  my  Federal  income  tax 
return.  Further,  the  law  is  unfair  and  penal- 
izes savers  like  myself  because  it  will  reduce 
the  interest  I  earn  on  my  savings. 

All  of  those  post  cards  advocate  the 
repeal  of  withholding— and  aU  of  them 
reveal  on  their  face  three  critical  dis- 
tortions that  are  the  fatal  flaws  of  this 
artificially  stimulated  mail: 

First,  they  describe  the  law  as  a  "10- 
percent  withholding  tax  on  savings  in- 
terest." It  is  no  such  thing.  It  is  not  a 
10-percent  tax  on  savings,  and  it  is  not 
a  withholding  tax.  Instead,  it  is  "tax 
withholding,"  and  the  devious  inver- 
sion of  those  two  words  by  the  bank- 
ers' lobby  makes  the  difference  be- 
tween night  and  day— between  a  new 
tax  that  savers  would  have  legitimate 
reason  to  oppose,  and  the  withholding 
of  taxes  already  due  that  imposes  no 
new  burden  on  any  saver. 

Second,  the  post  cards  claim  that 
the  law  is  "imnecessary,"  because 
these  law-abiding  savers  already  pay 
their  taxes.  But  that  argiiment  misses 
the  point— withholding  is  necessary  to 
insure  compliance  by  those  who  do  not 
now  volimtarlly  comply.  Law-abiding 
automobile  owners  might  as  well  try 
to  argue  that  the  Highway  Patrol  is 
unnecessary,  because  they  never  drive 
over  55  miles  an  hour. 

Third,  the  post  cards  claim  that  the 
law  is  unfair  because  it  penalizes 
savers  by  reducing  the  interest  they 
earn  on  their  savings.  That  simply  is 
not  so.  Under  the  provisions  of  the 
withholding  law.  the  vast  majority  of 
savers  will  suffer  no  penalty  at  all. 
And  for  all  the  rest,  the  amoimts  in- 
volved are  so  small  as  to  be  virtually 
nonexistent— on  the  order  of  50  cents 
a  year  on  savings  of  $1,000. 

The  Senate  has  a  responsibility  not 
Just  to  weigh  the  mail,  but  to  weigh 


the  merits.  The  most  distressing 
aspect  of  this  distressing  situation  Is 
that  so  many  honest  American  taxpay- 
ers have  been  misled  by  their  banks 
into  signing  these  post  cards  in  the 
mistaken  belief  that  withholding  is  a 
new  tax  on  their  savings.  The  ava- 
lanche of  mail  we  have  received  is 
nothing  more  than  a  crude  example  of 
the  use  of  the  "Big  Lie"  technique  to 
inflame  the  public  for  the  benefit  of  a 
well-heeled  special  interest  group.  If 
we  permit  such  propaganda  to  prevail, 
then  the  Senate  is  failing  in  its  funda- 
mental responsibility  to  serve  the 
public  interest,  not  the  private  interest 
of  a  powerful  lobby. 

In  fact,  the  present  circumstance  is 
precisely  the  situation  for  which  the 
Senate  was  created  in  the  Constitu- 
tion. According  to  a  well-known  tradi- 
tion. Thomas  Jefferson  once  asked 
George  Washington  why  the  Senate 
was  needed  at  all  as  a  separate  Cham- 
ber in  the  Congress.  Their  discussion 
took  place  over  coffee  after  breakfast, 
and  Washington  said  to  Jefferson. 
"Why  did  you  pour  that  coffee  into 
the  saucer?"  "To  cool  it."  Jefferson  re- 
plied. "And  that."  said  Washington, 
"is  why  we  pour  legislation  into  the 
Senatorial  saucer— to  cool  it." 

That  is  why  we  need  time  in  this 
debate,  to  air  all  aspects  of  withhold- 
ings, to  debate  the  issue  calmly,  and  to 
cool  the  public  passions  inflamed  so  ir- 
responsibly by  the  banking  lobby. 

Take  the  untruths  that  are  being 
spread,  and  analyze  them  one  by  one. 

It  is  not  true  that  withholding  is  a 
new  tax.  This  is  the  blatant  distortion 
that  launched  the  false  and  mislead- 
ing lobbying  campaign,  and  that  has 
fueled  it  from  the  start.  Withholding 
means  only  that  taxes  fairly  owed  wiU 
be  honestly  collected.  In  just  one  sense 
is  withholding  a  new  tax  for  any 
group — and  that  group  consists  entire- 
ly of  those  who  cheat  on  their  taxes, 
and  who  at  last  will  finally  have  to  pay 
their  share  if  withholding  is  the  law. 

It  is  not  true  that  withholding  pe- 
nalizes honest  savers  in  order  to  catch 
the  ones  who  cheat.  The  fact  is  that 
compliance  with  the  income  tax  laws 
is  98  percent  on  wages,  where  with- 
holding has  been  the  luichallenged 
rule  for  40  years— but  it  is  only  87  per- 
cent on  interest  and  dividends,  where 
withholding  does  not  apply.  Withhold- 
ing imposes  no  significant  burden  at 
all  on  honest  workers,  and  it  will 
impose  no  such  burden  on  honest 
savers.  It  is  fair,  it  is  simple,  and  it  is 
effective.  All  that  Congress  did  last 
year  was  to  take  the  withholding  pro- 
visions that  already  apply  to  the  90 
percent  of  income  earned  in  wages, 
and  apply  them  to  the  10  percent  of 
income  earned  through  interest  and 
dividends. 

It  is  not  true  that  withholding  pe- 
nalizes small  savers,  the  elderly,  and 
the  poor.  Each  of  these  groups  is  pro- 
tected by  generous  exemptions  specifi- 


cally written  into  the  law  to  insure 
that  no  unfair  burden  is  imposed.  Any 
taxpayers  who  wish  to  do  so  are  per- 
mitted to  adjust  the  withholding  on 
their  wages  in  order  to  eliminate  inap- 
propriate withholding  on  their  inter- 
est and  dividends. 

As  a  result  of  these  protections,  two- 
thirds  of  aU  households  in  the  country 
are  totally  exempt  from  withholding. 

A  small  saver  provision  exempts  any 
account  earning  interest  of  $150  or 
less  a  year. 

Only  10  percent  of  all  senior  citizens 
are  covered;  only  2.7  million  out  of  26 
million  elderly  taxpayers  will  be  sub- 
ject to  withholding— and  the  average 
balance  in  their  savings  accounts  is 
over  $200,000. 

Under  measures  such  as  these,  it  is 
clear  that  every  reasonable  effort  has 
been  made  to  accommodate  every  rea- 
sonable interest  of  taxpayers  affected 
by  this  law. 

Similar  accommodations  have  been 
made  for  banks.  It  is  not  true  that 
withholding  imposes  any  significant 
burden  on  the  banks.  Under  the  float 
provisions,  the  vast  majority  of  banks 
will  be  permitted  to  take  the  fimds 
withheld  and  keep  them  long  enough 
to  recover  their  enforcement  costs 
before  transmitting  the  funds  to  the 
Government.  Under  this  provision,  for 
example,  small  banks  will  have  up  to  a 
year's  use  of  the  funds  to  avoid  any 
hardship  in  implementing  withhold- 
ing. In  any  event,  this  burden  issue  is 
vastly  overstated.  For  40  years,  busi- 
nesses of  all  sizes  have  carried  out 
withholding  on  wages  and  salaries 
with  a  maximum  of  efficiency  and  a 
minimum  of  financial  or  bureaucratic 
burden.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that, 
in  this  brave  new  world  of  technologi- 
cal revolution  that  is  transforming  all 
fsw;ets  of  their  industry,  the  banks  will 
suddenly  become  all  thumbs  when 
they  try  to  implement  withholding. 

It  is  not  true  that  savers  will  lose  the 
benefit  of  compound  interest  or  inter- 
est on  their  interest.  To  avoid  this, 
banks  are  given  the  option  to  defer 
withholding  until  the  end  of  the  tax 
year.  And  even  if  periodic  deductions 
for  withholding  were  to  be  made 
during  the  year,  the  cost  of  withhold- 
ing would  amount  to  the  grand  total 
of  only  50  cents  for  every  $1,000  on  de- 
posit. Yet  the  banks  have  spent  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  organize  and  carry 
out  their  deceptive  lobbying  campaign. 
If  those  same  banks  htul  put  as  much 
time  and  effort  into  bringing  down  in- 
terest rates,  the  Nation  would  be  well 
on  its  way  to  real  economic  recovery. 

It  is  not  true  that  repeal  of  with- 
holding is  a  people's  issue.  The  banks 
have  made  the  preposterous  claim 
that  they  are  speaking  for  consumers 
and  average  citizens.  But  this  is  not  an 
issue  of  representative  government  at 
all— it  is  an  issue  of  mlsrepresentative 
government.  What  the  banks  actually 
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have  in  mind  is  not  the  interest  of  the 
people,  but  the  interest  they  can 
charge  the  people.  If  bankers  truly 
cared  about  consimiers.  they  would 
lower  the  rate  of  Interest  on  a  mort- 
gage to  buy  a  home.  They  would 
reduce  the  mintmnm  level  of  deposits 
required  for  savers  to  obtain  the  bene- 
fits of  money  market  interest  rates  at 
9  or  10  percent.  Instead  of  passbook 
rates  at  5  percent.  In  fact,  the  groups 
who  do  speak  for  average  citizens  in 
this  country  have  already  been  speak- 
ing out  on  this  issue— and  they  are 
speaking  with  one  voice,  if  only  Con- 
gress would  listen.  The  broad  range  of 
public  interest  groups  who  have  faith- 
fully represented  the  elderly,  workers, 
women,  minorities,  and  consumers  in 
all  the  great  battles  of  recent  years  are 
standing  firmly  with  us  today.  They 
are  unanimous  in  their  support  for 
vnthholding  and  in  their  opposition  to 
the  bankers'  efforts  on  repeal. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  as  part  of  my  presenta- 
tion the  list  of  the  various  organiza- 
tions who  support  our  position. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

AFL-CIO  and  at  least  14  of  its  princi- 
pal international  unions. 

American    Association    of    University 
Women. 

American  School  Food  Service  Asso- 
ciation. 

Americans  for  Democratic  Action. 

Center  on  Budget  and  Policy  Prior- 
ities. 

Center  for  Community  Change. 

Children's  Defense  Fund. 

Citizens  for  Tax  Justice. 

Common  Cause. 

Community  Nutrition  Institute. 

Congress  Watch. 

Consumer  Federation  of  America. 

Consumer  Union. 

Food  Research  and  Action  Center. 

Mexican  American  Legal  Defense  and 
Education  Fund. 

NAACP. 

National  Consumer  League. 

National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens. 

National  Low  Income  Housing  Coali- 
tion. 

National  Organization  for  Women. 

National    Retail    Merchants   Associa- 
tion. 

National  Urban  Coalition. 

National  Urban  League. 

National  Women's  Political  Caucus. 

Public   Voice   for   Food   and   Health 
Policy. 

Teamsters  Union. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  answer  to  the 

question— who    speaks    for    consimi- 

ers?— is  obvious.  For  the  Congress  on 

this  issue,  the  first  law  of  consumer 

protection    is— "Beware    of    bankers 

bearing  post  cards." 

Finally,  it  is  not  true  that  alterna- 
tive methods  of  enforcement  are  avail- 
able to  catch  the  tax  evaders.  Withold- 

ing  is  the  most  cost  effective  and  least 


intrusive  way  for  Congress  to  insure 
compliance  with  the  tax  laws.  The  al- 
ternatives suggested  by  the  banks 
would  fail  to  do  the  Job.  while  costing 
billions  of  dollars  more.  In  effect,  the 
use  of  these  alternatives  would  turn 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  into  a 
branch  of  the  Pentagon,  with  an  army 
of  IRS  agents  processing  information 
forms  and  harassing  millions  of  honest 
taxpayers  in  the  effort  to  weed  out 
those  who  cheat. 

After  two  decades  of  effort  to 
achieve  this  worthwhile  tax  reform,  it 
is  no  secret  that  Congress  finally  mus- 
tered a  majority  of  votes  last  year  to 
pass  withholding  because  of  the  enor- 
mous pressure  of  the  Federal  budget. 
Instead  of  raising  taxes  across-the- 
board.  Congress  rightly  chose  to  enact 
a  broad  range  of  loophole-closing  and 
compliance  measures.  Withholding  is 
the  centerpiece  of  that  effort,  worth 
$13  billion  in  revenues  over  the  next  5 
years. 

Think  what  $2  to  $3  billion  a  year 
means  in  the  present  budget  crisis. 
That  amount  would  cover  over  half 
the  annual  budget  of  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health.  It  would  pay  for 
almost  all  of  the  student  loan  pro- 
gram, or  the  title  I  program  of  educa- 
tion for  the  disadvantaged,  or  the  job 
training  program.  It  could  support 
three  full  Head  Start  programs,  or  10 
community  health  center  programs. 

The  staggering  budget  deficits  we 
face  in  the  coming  years  must  be  re- 
duced somehow.  Deeper  spending  cuts 
are  unlikely,  because  of  the  broad  bi- 
partisan consensus  in  the  Congress 
that  spending  in  areas  such  as  jobs 
and  education  and  health  has  already 
been  cut  too  deeply.  If  withholding  is 
repealed,  additional  sources  of  Federal 
revenue  will  have  to  be  foimd  some- 
where. That  will  mean  new  and  higher 
taxes  for  honest  taxpayers. 

But  most  of  all,  withholding  on  in- 
terest and  dividends  is  needed  in  the 
Nation's  tax  laws  to  deal  with  the 
growing  crisis  over  noncompliance  and 
the  underground  economy.  The  great- 
est strength  of  our  income  tax  system 
is  its  extraordinary  tradition  of  voliui- 
tary  compliance— the  willingness  of 
tens  of  millions  of  taxpayers  to  bear 
the  onerous  burden  of  taxation  be- 
cause they  believe  that  other  taxpay- 
ers are  also  paying  their  share.  If  we 
permit  this  historic  tradition  of  volun- 
tary complituice  to  deteriorate,  if  we 
reject  reasonable  measures  such  as 
withholding  that  enhance  the  tradi- 
tion, then  we  undermine  the  entire 
structure  of  the  income  tax  system. 

Withholding  is  a  better  and  fairer 
way  to  raise  essential  revenues  than 
imposing  higher  taxes  on  honest 
savers  and  average  citizens.  We  must 
stop  giving  tax  cheaters  a  free  ride, 
and  start  making  them  pay  their  way. 
Withholding  has  worked  well  with  re- 
spect to  wages,  and  we  can  no  longer 


afford  the  luxury  of  denying  its  use 
with  respect  to  Interest  and  dividends. 
I  urge  the  Senate  to  resist  the  "Big 
Lie"  propaganda  campaign  of  fear  and 
deception  by  the  banking  industry.  By 
rejecting  their  attempt  to  repeal  with- 
holding, we  shall  achieve  not  just  a 
legislative  victory,  but  a  victory  for 
the  fairness  of  the  tax  laws  and  for 
the  integrity  of  the  Senate  as  a  comer- 
stone  of  our  Democracy. 

If  I  could  have  the  attention  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee 
for  just  a  few  questions.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  agree  with  me  that 
we  could  reduce  the  costs  of  all  of  the 
IRS  if  we  basically  abolished  the  tax 
system?  I  hear  a  good  bit  of  talk  about 
what  this  is  going  to  cost  the  IRS.  If 
you  carry  that  to  its  logical  conclusion, 
we  could  probably  save  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  by  just  abolishing  IRS. 
I  understand  that  the  Senator  will 
put  in  the  Record  the  specific  figures, 
but  I  understand  that  the  publication 
that  was  put  out  with  regard  to  with- 
holding by  the  Treasury  was  a  result- 
of  a  requirement  in  the  law  that  said 
we  were  going  to  notify  the  savers  that 
there  was  going  to  be  this  change  in 
the  law. 

Does  the  Senator  agree  with  me  that 
it  is  important  that  at  this  point  we 
not  confuse  what  is  being  done  by  the' 
mS  to  try  to  inform  taxpayers  what 
the  law  is,  with  the  lobbying  effort 
that  has  been  made  by  the  banking  in- 
dustry? Does  the  Senator  agree  with 
that  distinction?  Because  I  think  it  is 
important  that  we  put  this  thing  in 
some  persp>ective. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  from 
Kansas  does  agree  with  that  distinc- 
tion. 

First,  I  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  for  his 
consistent  support  of  this  proposal. 

What  we  have  on  the  one  hand  is 
the  Treasury  Department  responding 
to  the  conference  report,  suggesting 
that  everybody  be  notified  about  the 
new  law  and  the  exemptions  and  ev- 
erything else.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
have  this  massive  multimiUion  dollar 
campaign  of  misinformation  carried 
on  by  people  who  do  not  like  withhold- 
ing. 

I  do  not  quarrel  with  those  who  say. 
"I  don't  like  it."  but  I  do  quarrel  with 
those  who  misrepresent  the  facts. 

There  is  a  very  clear  distinction  be- 
tween these  two  mailings  as  indicated 
by  the  Senator. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Will  the  Senator 
also  agree  with  me  with  respect  to  the 
point  that  has  been  made  during  the 
debate  that  while  we  have  not  had  in- 
terest withholding,  that  wage  with- 
holding was  instituted  in  1942,  and  ac- 
tually it  became  effective  in  1943?  It  is 
my  understanding  that  at  that  time, 
income  from  interest  and  dividends 
was  only  about  2  percent.  Now  it  is 
close  to  10  percent,  and  we  have  seen  a 
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rather  dramatic  change  In  the  sources 
of  total  income. 

Therefore,  the  reason  for  withhold- 
ing, say,  40  years  ago  was  a  completely 
different  rationale  from  the  determi- 
nation by  the  Senate  and  by  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  when  they  put  this 
into  effect  a  year  ago.  in  an  attempt  to 
try  to  meet  some  of  the  Federal  defi- 
cits. Does  that  conform  with  what  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  understands 
about  the  change  in  the  types  of 
income  citizens  receive. 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  the  understand- 
ing of  the  Senator  from  Kansas.  I 
might  add  that  in  the  budget  for  1983, 
the  President  suggested  several  areas 
we  should  look  to  for  tax  compliance 
or  tax  reform,  in  an  effort  to  make  the 
system  fair.  Everybody  wants  to  make 
the  system  fair.  One  of  the  items  sug- 
gested by  the  President  was  withhold- 
ing on  dividend  and  interest  income. 
He  stated  at  that  time  that  this  was 
part  of  his  overall  policy— not  Just  re- 
ducing taxes  and  reducing  spending 
but  also  increasing  compliance  for 
those  who  were  not  paying  taxes  that 
were  due. 

I  saw  that  as  a  balanced  program.  It 
is  not  something  that  the  President 
thought  of  all  by  himself.  It  was  part 
of  an  overaU  program  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  I  think  it  de- 
serves support. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  There  was  some 
mention  here  about  the  fact  that  it 
would  almost  appear  that  this  concept 
of  withholding  has  just  sprung  out  of 
the  Finance  Committee  a  year  or  two 
ago.  and  some  statements  have  been 
made  that  other  Presidents  have  not 
been  interested  in  or  committed  to 
withholding.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  President  Kennedy  supported 
withholding.  President  Johnson  sup- 
ported withholding,  as  did  President 
Carter  and  President  Reagan.  So,  look- 
ing at  the  past  20  years,  we  have  had 
bipartisan  support  from  the  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States  in  this  par- 
ticular area. 

As  a  member  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, I  am  wondering  whether  it  is 
the  understanding  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee  that  this  con- 
cept has  been  supported  by  Presidents 
in  the  past  as  a  measure  of  collection. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  is  correct.  I 
understand  that  the  late  President 
Franklin  Roosevelt,  supported  with- 
holding taxes  on  dividends,  not  inter- 
est income.  President  Tnmian  also 
supported  interest. 

For  those  who  may  be  under  any  il- 
lusion. I  repeat  that  this  was  a  part  of 
I>resident  Reagan's  fiscal  1983  budget. 
It  is  not  something  that  was  dredged 
up  in  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
at  the  last  hour.  It  was  part  of  the 
President's  budget,  and  it  now  is  law, 
and  it  is  my  hope  that  it  will  remain. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  should  also  like  to 
review  for  the  Record  one  additional 
point.  The  point  has  been  made,  but  I 
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think  it  is  worth  underlining:  Whether 
the  intmsiveness  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  be  greater  by  a  series  of 
agents  of  the  IRS  going  out  and  moni- 
toring and  auditing  various  tax  forms, 
through  cumbersome  enforcement 
procedures,  or  whether  the  simple 
process  of  withholding  would  mean 
less  interference  in  terms  of  the  indi- 
vidual taxpayer. 

I  know  that  this  argument  has  been 
made  by  those  who  oppose  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Kansas, 
about  the  long  arm  of  the  Federal 
Government  reaching  into  the  mom 
and  pop  banks  in  the  small  commimi- 
ties  of  this  country  and  that  this  is  an 
additional  Federal  intrusion  into  the 
lives  of  the  citizens  and  the  small 
banks. 

I  am  wondering  which  process  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  feels  would  be 
more  intrusive  into  the  lives  of  the 
American  people— whether  it  is  the 
simple,  efficient  process  and  procedure 
which  is  now  in  the  law,  which  will 
provide  for  withholding,  or  whether  it 
is  the  idea  of  IRS  stents  monitoring 
and  auditing  the  forms  of  individual 
taxpayers.  As  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  and  one  who  has  given  a 
great  deal  of  thought  to  taxation,  I  am 
interested  in  his  view. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  might  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts and  other  Senators  to  the  chart 
at  the  rear  of  the  Chamber,  which  in- 
dicates that  about  94  million  individ- 
ual returns  are  filed. 

At  the  present  time,  current  audits 
of  all  individual  tax  issues  are  about  15 
percent.  If  we  do  as  some  suggest  and 
start  taking  people  where  there  is  a 
mismatch  involving  interest  or  divi- 
dends, that  means  we  will  have  to  con- 
tact about  20  million  taxpayers.  If  we 
add  to  that  the  illegal  and  the  non- 
filers,  it  will  be  about  25  million  fol- 
lowup  contacts,  which  means  that  out 
of  the  94  million,  we  would  have  to 
have  an  army,  we  are  told,  of  30.000  to 
40.000  additional  IRS  employees. 

As  the  Senator  from  Kansas  tried  to 
make  the  point  earlier,  if  we  are  talk- 
ing about  a  tax  revolt,  all  we  need  to 
do  is  turn  loose  about  30.000  or  40.000 
more  tax  agents  in  order  to  pick  up 
what  we  may  lose  if  withholding  is  re- 
pealed. 

So  the  Senator  is  absolutely  correct. 
I  think  we  should  be  auditing  more 
than  2  percent  of  the  returns,  but  that 
is  the  present  level.  If  we  carry  it  to 
the  extreme  suggested  by  some,  we 
would  have  a  jobs  bill,  all  right— a  jobs 
bill  for  IRS  employees  to  harass  the 
American  taxpayer.  In  my  view,  that  is 
not  what  this  Senator  or  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  or  any  other  Sen- 
ator wants— to  hire  30,000  or  40,000 
more  IRS  agents. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  here  a  blown-up  replica  of  the 
Idnds  of  cards  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  is  receiving,  as  well  as 


other  Senators.  Perhaps  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  knows  by  heart  the  vari- 
ous words  Included  on  this  form. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Kansas  share 
my  view  that  with  the  words  "I  urge 
you  to  work  toward  and  vote  for  repeal 
of  the  10-percent  withholding  tax  on 
savings  and  interest,  before  the  law 
takes  effect  on  July  1."  it  is  not  only 
implicit  but  also  is  fairly  explicit  that 
this  is  a  new  tax.  Would  it  be  reasona- 
ble for  the  Senator  to  believe  that  this 
is  some  form  of  new  tax;  that  these 
words,  "repeal  of  the  10-percent  with- 
holding tax  on  savings  interest  before 
the  law  takes  effect,"  suggests  that 
this  is  somehow  a  new  tax  on  savings 
and  interest;  and  that,  therefore,  it 
really  distorts,  in  an  important  and 
significant  way,  the  factual  situation? 
Does  the  Senator  agree? 

As  part  of  this  dialog  and  debate 
which  is  begiiming  today  on  this  issue, 
what  is  at  stake  is  billions  and  billions 
of  dollars  to  the  Treasury.  It  has  been 
said  that  repeal  is  going  to  be  $15  bil- 
Uon  or  $18  biUion  or  $13  bUlion.  I 
think  it  is  absolutely  evident  that  it  is 
going  to  means  billions  and  billions  of 
dollars  to  the  Treasury,  and  that  is  ob- 
viously of  importance. 

Does  the  Senator  agree  with  me  that 
that  is  a  misrepresentation  and  a  dis- 
tortion as  to  what  is  really  the  situa- 
tion? 

(Mr.  HECHT  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  is  a  misrepresentation 
in  the  first  sentence  itself  when  it  says 
withholding  tax  as  though  we  had  or- 
ganized or  passed  some  new  law  that 
imposed  a  new  tax.  That  postcard  is 
either  from  the  credit  unions  or  the 
banks.  They  both  pretty  much  use  the 
withholding  tax,  but  even  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin,  Sen- 
ator Kasten,  put  out  a  newsletter 
"How  to  stop  the  new  tax  on  your  sav- 
ings." 

If  someone  is  told  that  there  is  going 
to  be  a  new  tax,  they  should  be  upset. 
Withholding  is  not  a  new  tax.  They 
were  supposed  to  have  been  paying 
taxes  on  interest  and  dividend  income 
for  a  long  time.  So  it  is  misleading,  and 
that  is  what  makes  the  argument  so 
difficult  at  this  point. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  If  we  could  finish 
off  with  the  chart  here,  then  I  will  be 
glad  to  yield. 

It  goes  along,  "This  law  is  imneces- 
sary  because  I  already  pay  taxes  on 
my  earned  interest  when  I  filed  my 
Federal  income  tax  return." 

If  the  person  is  paying  his  taxes,  this 
is  not  going  to  in  any  way  really  affect 
his  position.  Senator,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  continues:  "Fur- 
ther the  law  is  unfair  and  penalizes 
savers  like  myself  because  it  will 
reduce  the  interest  I  earn  on  my  sav- 
ings." 


That  is  again  a  basic  and  fundamen- 
tal misstatement  of  what  the  law  actu- 
ally is.  Am  I  correct  on  that? 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  is  correct, 
because  in  response  to  a  lot  of  com- 
plaints and  just  concerns  by  banks, 
S&I^,  and  others  the  Treasury  made 
some  changes  to  its  regulations.  One 
of  those  changes  was  year-end  with- 
holding which  addresses  the  very  ques- 
tion raised  on  that  post  card. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

I  think,  as  mentioned  earlier,  the 
only  ones  who  really  should  have  any 
fear  of  this  particular  provision  are 
those  who  are  not  paying  their  taxes 
at  the  present  time,  and  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  has  stated  very 
clearly  something  that  the  American 
taxpayers  should  understand,  and 
while  I  am  not  sure  that  they  do  yet,  I 
think  they  will.  If  these  tax  cheaters 
and  evaders  are  successful,  someone 
else  is  going  to  have  to  make  up  the 
difference;  and  the  people  who  will 
have  to  make  up  the  difference  are 
the  average  working  men  and  women, 
middle-income  families.  The  ones  who 
are  paying  their  taxes  at  the  present 
time.  They  will  have  to  make  up  the 
amounts  that  are  lost. 

Is  that  the  Senator's  understanding 
as  weU?  So  we  penalize  them  in  an  im- 
portant way  if  this  law  is  changed. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield? 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Could  I  just  hear 
from  the  Senator  from  Kansas?  I  wish 
to  enter  into  a  dialog  with  him.  Then  I 
will  be  glad  to  yield.  I  wish  to  hear 
from  the  chairman. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  from 
Kansas  understands  that  there  are 
probably  two  or  three  things  we  can 
do.  We  can  charge  it  up  to  the  deficits 
and  say,  "We  will  add  $13  or  $15  bU- 
lion to  the  deficit  over  the  next  few 
years;"  or  we  can  go  in  and  reduce 
some  of  the  programs  to  which  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  referred, 
which  I  would  not  want  to  do;  or  we 
can  find  someone  else  to  pick  up  the 
tab;  or  we  can  take  away  part  of  the 
tax  cut  or  indexing. 

None  of  these  are  acceptable  to  this 
Senator.  Whatever  we  do  in  the  tax 
area  or  the  spending  area,  improved 
tax  compliance  is  good  tax  policy. 
There  is  no  reason  that  we  should  ask 
the  American  people  to  stand  up  and 
pay  more  taxes  or  do  anything  else  if 
we  do  not  have  the  best  tax  compli- 
ance we  can  have.  In  this  instance  we 
do  not  have  it,  and  that  is  all  we  are 

seeking.       

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  because  I  do  think  that 
this  has  been  an  enormously  useful  ex- 
change this  afternoon.  This  chart  over 
here  shows  the  facts  on  withhholding, 
and  tries  to  detail  exactly  what  the  sit- 
uation is.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal. 
We  have  all  heard  a  good  deal  of  infor- 
mation that  has  distorted  and  misrep- 


resented the  issue.  But  as  I  have  heard 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  explain  the 
exemptions  for  the  elderly  and  for  the 
poor  are  provided  for  such  that  actual- 
ly an  elderly  household  would  need  to 
have  to  have  savings  above  $200,000 
before  they  will  be  affected;  so  for  the 
most  part  the  elderly  are  going  to  be 
excluded. 

We  have  heard  the  testimony  of  the 
Council  on  Aging,  those  who  speak  for 
the  elderly,  and  they  support  the  posi- 
tion that  has  been  taken  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  and  the  President 
that  really  the  only  ones  who  really 
have  to  fear  are  the  evaders,  the  tax 
cheaters.  The  Finance  Committee  has 
dealt  with  the  issue  of  lost  interest 
with  its  timing  provisions.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  has  responded  to  the 
issue  of  whether  this  is  a  new  tax  or 
not  a  new  tax,  and  I  think  his  explana- 
tion and  response  to  the  form  that  has 
been  put  out  now  has  been  enormous- 
ly valuable.  The  Senator  from  Kansas 
and  I  have  reviewed  what  the  alterna- 
tives are  and  what  would  be  really 
more  intrusive  and  we  have  agreed 
that  the  greatest  intrusion  into  the 
lives  of  Americans  would  be  IRS 
agents  coming  around,  monitoring, 
and  auditing  volumes  of  tax  forms. 
This  concept  is  an  old  one,  it  has  been 
accepted  by  working  men  and  women. 
Wages  have  been  covered  since  1943. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Kansas  for 
his  responses  and  hopefully  we  have 
been  able,  in  this  brief  exchange,  to 
clear  up  some  of  the  distortions  and 
misrepresentations. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  before  he 
yields  the  floor  that  I  again  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. I  know  that  we  are  on  the  un- 
popular side  of  an  issue.  Obviously  the 
easiest  thing  to  do  is  say,  "Well,  I  have 
all  this  mail  and  I  have  to  write  back, 
and  it  is  a  lot  easier  if  I  write  back  and 
say,  'I  am  with  you  on  this  issue'." 

But  withholding  is  good  tax  policy! 
No  one  quarrels  with  the  policy.  It  is  a 
matter  of  politics.  Some  say  "I  just 
cannot  take  the  heat.  I  have  so  much 
mail.  I  have  all  these  people  at  home. 
They  do  not  like  it  and  some  are  my 
friends,  and  I  just  do  not  have  time  to 
explain  it."  The  Senator  from  Kansas 
understands  that. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  for  his  willingness 
to  be  on  this  side  of  the  issue.  In  my 
view,  if  we  can  sustain  this  law,  a  lot  of 
this  propaganda  is  going  to  go  by  the 
wayside  because  the  American  people 
are  going  to  find  out.  In  fact,  I  can  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
that  many  of  my  bankers  in  my  State, 
bankers  that  I  know  to  be  good  solid 
people,  are  now  saying  "Well,  maybe 
we  overdid  it,  maybe  we  went  too  far, 
and  we  wiU  make  it  work  if  the  Presi- 
dent wants  it.  We  will  make  it  work." 


Well,  the  President  does  want  it.  He 
said  so  as  recently  as  Saturday. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts for  his  steadfast  support,  know- 
ing this  is  a  very  difficult  issue,  know- 
ing there  is  a  lot  of  politics.  It  is  not  a 
people  issue  now.  It  is  a  political  issue, 
and  that  makes  it  sometimes  difficult 
to  deal  with,  but  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's support. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Elansas  again  for  his  leadership 
and  for  addressing  this  in  the  bill  that 
we  passed  last  year.  I  then  welcomed 
the  chance  to  join  with  the  Senator  in 
support  of  that  program.  I  think  this 
is  a  completely  responsible  position. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield? 
Iifr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  KASTE3i.  I  know  there  has  been 
a  lot  of  discussion  as  to  the  use  of  the 
revenue  gained  from  withholding.  Is 
the  Senator  aware  of  the  fact  that  in 
his  address  this  last  Saturday  the 
President,  and  I  am  reading  from  the 
President's  radio  address  of  April  16, 
said  he  is  concerned  about  misrepre- 
sentations surrounding  the  withhold- 
ing tax  on  interest  and  dividends.  He 
used  the  word  tax,  and  he  and  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  are  supporting 
this  idea.  It  is  difficult  to  express  this 
idea.  Technically  he  is  wrong  and 
technically  a  number  of  other  repre- 
sentations of  it  are  wrong,  but  he  is 
talking  about  a  withholding  tax  on  in- 
terest and  dividends. 

The  question  here  is.  How  does  the 
Senator  define  the  vehicle  by  which 
we  are  raising  this  additional  revenue? 
Much  of  the  revenue  comes  from  tax 
compliance.  Some  comes  from  float— 
the  idea  that  the  Government  is  going 
to  get  to  use  your  money  for  the  year 
rather  than  you. 

How  does  the  Senator  define  that 
float? 

One  could  argue  and  stretch  the 
point  that  is  a  kind  of  a  tax.  I  do  not 
believe  it  is,  but  I  just  wish  to  suggest 
that  the  President  as  late  as  last  Sat- 
urday said  "withholding  tax  on  inter- 
est and  dividends." 

I  just  remind  the  Senator.  He  might 
be  familiar  with  it.  Is  he  familiar  with 
the  letter  we  received  from  former 
Senator  Sam  Ervin?  In  his  letter  he 
said,  and  I  shall  read  just  part  of  it: 

I  hope  (that  our  old  friend  Senator  Dole 
and  others)  they  will  read  the  item  and 
after  doing  so  will  spend  a  few  seconds  read- 
ing the  First  Amendment.  If  they  will  read 
the  First  Amendment,  they  will  discover 
that  it  gives  the  banks,  financial  institu- 
tions, and  the  millions  of  law-abiding  tax- 
payers a  constitutional  right  to  petition  the 
Government  for  a  redress  of  the  grievance 
which  this  law  generates.  Maybe  they  will 
then  quit  making  threats  against  banks  and 
financial  Institutions  as  well  as  law-abiding 
taxpayers  for  petitioning  (jovemment  for  a 
repeal  of  this  law. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
entire  letter  be  printed  and  appear  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRD,  as  follows: 

Sam  J.  Eivni,  Jr. 
JTorpanton.  N.C.,  March  14, 1983. 
Hon.  RoBXKT  Kaster, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washinoton.  D.C. 

DsAS  Sematoii  Kastkr.  On  Sunday.  March 
13,  the  Charlotte.  N.  C.  Observer  printed  an 
Item  entitled  'Tax  Law  Peud  Splits  Republi- 
can and  Republican.  GOP  and  Banks."  This 
Item  which  is  enclosed  and  the  television 
interview  of  you  and  my  old  friend.  Bob 
Dole,  on  the  McNeil  Lehrer  program 
prompts  me  to  write  you  this  letter. 

It  is  rank  tyranny  for  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  punish  the  innocent  for  the  sins  of 
the  guilty.  This  is  exactly  what  the  law 
which  provides  that  on  and  after  July  1, 
1983  banks  and  other  financial  institutions 
must  withhold  10%  of  all  dividends  and  in- 
terest due  American  taxpayers. 

This  law  is  totally  unnecessary  and  mani- 
fests reluctance  of  some  IRS  officials  to  per- 
form their  plain  duty.  Law-abiding  taxpay- 
ers pay  25%  of  the  taxes  due  on  dividends 
and  interest  they  receive  to  the  government 
every  three  months.  It  is  totally  unneces- 
sary to  change  this  law  and  to  have  banks 
and  financial  Institutions  withhold  10%  of 
these  dividends  and  interests  as  they  accrue. 

By  reason  of  reports  which  banks  and  fi- 
nancial institutions  make  to  the  IRS,  the 
IRS  knows  the  name  and  address  of  every 
person  who  attempts  to  cheat  the  govern- 
ment by  failing  to  pay  to  it  the  tax  imposed 
upon  dividends  and  interest.  The  IRS  can 
collect  every  penny  of  this  money  by  two 
simple  processes.  In  the  first  place,  it  can 
collect  most  of  it  by  a  simple  frank  letter  de- 
manding that  the  cheater  forward  to  the 
IRS  the  tax  due  it,  and  in  the  second  place, 
it  can  prosecute  in  the  courts  every  cheating 
taxpayer  who  does  not  comply  with  such 
letter. 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  sending  a  copy 
of  this  letter  and  a  copy  of  the  newspaper 
item  to  President  Reagan,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Regan,  and  my  old  friend.  Senator 
Bob  Dole.  I  hope  they  will  read  the  item 
and  after  doing  so  wiU  spend  a  few  seconds 
reading  the  First  Amendment.  If  they  will 
read  the  First  Amendment  they  will  discov- 
er that  it  gives  the  banks,  financial  institu- 
tions, and  the  millions  of  law-abiding  tax- 
payers a  constitutional  right  to  petition  the 
government  for  a  redress  of  the  grievance 
which  this  law  generates.  Mayt>e  they  wiU 
then  quit  making  threats  against  banks  and 
financial  Institutions  as  well  as  law-abiding 
taxpayers  for  petitioning  government  for  a 
repeal  of  this  law. 

I  urge  you  to  stick  by  your  giuis  and  insist 
on  the  passage  of  your  amendment  to  repeal 
this  tyrannous  law. 

I  also  take  the  liberty  of  sending  copies  of 
this    letter    to    Senate    Majority    Leader 
Howard    Baker,    Senate    Minority    Leader 
Robert  Byrd,  and  Senator  Russell  Long. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Sam  J.  ERviif,  Jr., 
Former  U.S.  Senator. 

Mr.  HASTEN.  But  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant to  recognize  that  an  expert 
such  as  former  Senator  Sam  EIrvin  be- 
lieves that  it  is  a  constitutional  right 
of  people  across  this  country  to  com- 
municate with  their  Congress. 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  just 
to  respond,  I  do  not  think  anyone 
denies  the  right  of  petition.  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  has  prol}ably 
said  it  the  best.  He  said  the  banks 
have  the  right  to  petition  Congress, 
but  not  to  bury  it.  I  think  that  is 
reaUy  what  we  have  seen  over  this 
period  of  time. 

No  one  questions,  obviously,  the 
right  to  petition,  but  I  will  also  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  that 
never  before  in  my  20  years  in  the 
Senate  have  I  seen  such  a  campaign  by 
a  group  that  has  so  distorted  and  mis- 
represented the  truth.  I  do  think  it  Is 
legitimate  and  fair  to  point  out  to  the 
Senate  that  when  these  cards  come  in 
they  come  in  various  types  of  big  enve- 
lopes. Unfortunately  I  cannot  include 
them  in  the  Record,  but  the  fact  is 
they  come  packed  in  big  bundles  such 
as  this,  and  they  come  in  envelopes 
paid  for  by  the  banks. 

This  is  a  good  deal  different  from 
what  I  think  most  of  us  consider  peti- 
tioning the  Government,  which  is 
when  the  letters  are  sent  by  individual 
citizens  who  are  sufficiently  concerned 
about  the  issue  that  they  take  the 
time  to  write  it  themselves,  and  to  put 
a  stamp  on  it.  I  think  it  is  important 
that  we  characterize  the  nature  of  this 
appeal  to  the  Congress  for  what  it  is. 
The  Senator  from  Kansas  and  I  have 
tried  to  point  out  that  the  claims 
being  made  are  a  distortion  and  a  mis- 
representation. 

Second  we  have  pointed  out  the 
nature  and  quality  of  the  petitions, 
that  we  have  received. 

Mr.  EHDLE.  Mr.  President,  I  will  just 
take  a  minute.  I  wanted  to  comment 
on  the  statement.  As  I  mentioned  ear- 
lier on.  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
pointed  out  that  even  the  President  is 
capable  of  getting  confused  on  this.  In 
fact  I  learned  al>out  this  6  minutes 
before  he  was  to  go  on  radio  on  Satur- 
day and  tried  to  get  word  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  that  it  is  not 
a  withholding  tax,  it  is  tax  withhold- 
ing. But  it  is  hard  to  reach  the  Presi- 
dent in  6  minutes,  at  least  hard  for 
this  Senator  to  reach  the  President  in 
6  minutes.  But  beyond  that,  the  state- 
ment was  extremely  good.  He  indicat- 
ed, I  think  rather  firmly,  that  he  feels 
strongly  about  this  tax  compliance 
measure. 

I  want  to  just  insert  in  the  Record— 
I  regret  somebody— whoever  wrote 
that  for  the  President— either  was  im- 
precise or  does  not  know  the  differ- 
ence. The  President  does  know  the  dif- 
ference and  he  indicated  that  clearly 
on  the  radio  program.  But  I  did  want 
to  put  in  the  Record  a  letter  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Wisconsin, 
Senator  Kasteh,  from  John  E.  Chapo- 
ton.  Assistant  Secretary  from  Tax 
Policy,  which  indicates  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin's  effort  to  sort  of  fill 
up  the  void  here  by  attaching  1099's  is 


not   going  to  obtain   additional   tax 
compliance  at  all. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was   ordered   to   be   printed    in   the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Hon.  Robert  W.  Kastkh,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Dear  Bob:  This  is  in  reply  to  your  request 
for  estimates  of  additional  revenues  that 
could  be  raised  through  various  compliance 
measures.  Including  the  reporting  provision 
contained  in  S.  222. 

Requiring  taxpayers  to  submit  copies  of 
forms  1099  provided  to  them  by  payors  of 
interest  and  dividends  is  estimated  to  have  a 
negligible  revenue  effect  since  the  perceived 
risk  of  noncompliance  will  not  be  apprecia- 
bly greater  than  under  current  law. 

Increased  use  of  magnetic  computer  tapes 
by  payors  in  reporting  payments  made  to 
the  IRS  and  increased  cross-checking  of 
forms  1099  against  taxpayer  claims  of  divi- 
dends and  interest  received  would,  in  princi- 
pal, give  rise  to  higher  levels  of  compliance. 
Under  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsi- 
bility Act  of  1982,  however,  the  Secretary 
has  already  been  directed  to  prescribe  regu- 
lations to  assure  optimal  use  of  magnetic 
tape  reporting.  Thus,  Increased  use  of  mag- 
netic tapes,  together  with  the  Increased  IRS 
cross-checking  that  such  use  will  facilitate, 
has  already  been  assiuned  in  estimates  of 
current  law  tax  revenues. 

The  IRS  currently  has  the  authority  to 
request  additional  funds  for  stepped-up 
audit  and  debt  collection  programs.  Un- 
doubtedly some  additional  tax  revenues 
could  be  raised  through  such  efforts.  How- 
ever, it  would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  at- 
tempt to  attain  desired  compliance  levels  by 
substituting  a  vast  audit  program  for  with- 
holding on  interest  and  dividends.  An  audit 
program  of  the  magnitude  necessary  would 
be  viewed  as  taxpayer  harassment  because 
millions  of  new  taxpayer  contacts,  audits, 
and  legal  proceedings  would  be  Initiated. 
Such  contacts,  audits,  and  legal  proceedings 
would  be  required  in  cases  where  the  appar- 
ent underpayment  of  tax  is  very  small.  This 
process  would  seriously  undermine  tax  ad- 
ministration efforts  to  insure  honest  tax- 
payers that  our  tax  system  based  on  volun- 
tary compliance  is  both  workable  and  fair. 
Thus,  withholding  is  by  far  the  most  effec- 
tive means  of  combating  the  noncompliance 
problem  in  the  area  of  interest  and  divi- 
dends. 

Sincerely, 

JORIf  E.  Chafoton, 
AssUtant  Secretary  for  Tax  Policy. 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  are  going  to  lose  all 
the  revenue  we  would  get  on  withhold- 
ing if  we  repeal  withholding  and  adopt 
the  provision  in  the  Kasten  amend- 
ment which  simply  requires  attach- 
ment of  a  1099  form,  unless  we  are 
willing  to  spend  a  billion  dollars  a  year 
to  hire  30.000  to  40.000  more  IRS 
agents.  That  would  make  it  a  jobs  bill, 
we  could  call  it  jobs  bill  No.  2  since  we 
have  already  passed  one  jobs  bill.  But 
in  this  Senator's  view  it  is  not  the  kind 
of  a  jobs  bill  that  I  want  any  part  of.  I 
do  not  want  30.000  or  40.000  IRS 
agents  scattered  around  the  coimtry, 
30,000  or  40.000  more,  bothering  tax- 
payers   to    collect    taxes    on    small 


amounts    of    interest    and    dividend 
Income. 

I  think  we  ought  to  understand  this 
because  many  in  this  body  may  believe 
that  with  the  Kasten  substitute  we 
can  pick  up  all  that  money  just  by  at- 
taching the  information  reports  to  tax 
forms. 

Again,  I  would  say  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  who  has  not 
debated  this  issue  every  day  on  the 
floor,  may  have  inaccurately  referred 
to  a  withholding  tax.  but  he  made  his 
position  very  clear.  However,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
who  claims  to  be  the  leader  of  this 
effort,  has  referred  to  'stopping  the 
new  tax  on  your  savings."  It  is  not  a 
new  tax  imless  you  have  not  paid  any- 
thing on  yoiu-  savings  interest,  and 
then  it  is  a  new  tax,  and  I  have  had 
some  very  hot  letters  from  people 
saying,  "It  is  unconstitutional  to  make 
me  pay  taxes  on  my  interest."  It  is  not 
unconstitutional  but  if  they  have  not 
paid  any  taxes  on  their  interest  over 
the  years,  they  have  had  a  pretty  good 
thing  going,  and  I  sort  of  figured  out 
the  nastiest  letters  I  have  are  probably 
from  those  who  have  failed  to  report 
for  some  reason  their  interest  and  divi- 
dend income. 

Again  I  would  say  because  we  are 
about  to  hear  from  two  distinguished 
colleagues,  one  in  favor  of  repeal  and 
one  supporting  withholding,  and  I 
have  highest  regard  for  each,  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  understands 
that  this  is  not  a  popular  piece  of  leg- 
islation. That  does  not  mean  it  is  not 
good  legislation.  It  was  not  evaluated 
imtil  1982  because  it  was  not  popular, 
and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  and  the 
Treasury  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  others  have  tried  to 
address  some  of  the  real  concerns  that 
the  financial  institutions  have.  We  are 
continuing  to  do  that.  We  have  made 
it  clear  that,  if  there  is  some  problem 
with  the  float  and  you  do  not  get  your 
expenses  covered,  we  will  address  the 
float  issue  ag^. 

This  Senator  believes  that  most  of 
the  steam  has  gone  out  of  this  issue.  It 
does  not  mean  the  people  who  have  to 
institute  it  like  it.  any  more  than  the 
people  who  had  to  institute  withhold- 
ing on  wages  and  salaries  40  years  ago 
liked  that. 

It  was  best  brought  home  to  this 
Senator  by  a  grocer  in  my  hometown 
of  Russell.  Kans.,  who  got  up  after  I 
had  had  some  discussion  and  some- 
body was  quarreling  about  withhold- 
ing and  he  said.  I  think  to  paraphrase, 
that  he  was  tired  of  everybody  shed- 
cUng  crocodile  tears  for  the  bankers, 
that  he  had  been  collecting  sales  taxes 
on  groceries  for  30  years  to  send  to  the 
State  and  nobody  gave  him  any  float 
and  he  wondered  why  that  was  neces- 
sary if  in  fact  withholding  is  public 
policy. 

Well,  it  is  necessary,  in  my  view.  It  is 
going  to  cost  some  money,  and  we  are 


trying  to  indemnify  where  we  can  the 
banks  and  other  Institutions  that  have 
to  put  up  that  money. 

Mr.  President,  we  also  have  all  Idnds 
of  forms  that  you  fill  out  now  if  you 
buy  an  IRA  or  money  market  fund.  I 
know  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  in 
holding  up  that  "complicated"  W-6 
form,  Is  implying  that  an  average 
person  could  not  figure  it  out.  But  all 
you  have  to  fill  in  is  your  name  and 
most  people  know  their  name,  you 
have  to  itnow  your  address  and  I  will 
bet  99  percent  could  give  you  their  ad- 
dress, and  you  have  got  to  know  what 
State  you  are  from.  Then  you  have  to 
put  one  check  in  a  box. 

You  do  not  have  to  identify  any  par- 
ticular groimd  for  exemption  but  if 
you  fall  in  any  of  five  categories,  you 
just  mark  a  check.  Then  the  hardest 
part  is  you  have  to  sign  your  name.  I 
find  most  people  are  able  to  do  that. 
You  do  not  have  to  do  it  but  once.  It  is 
a  permanent  exemption  once  you  do 
that. 

When  I  compare  the  amount  of  in- 
formation you  need  to  provide  to  get  a 
VISA  card  with  the  information  re- 
quired on  a  W-6,  the  W-6  require- 
ments really  are  not  that  onerous  at 
all. 
Several     Senators     addressed     the 

Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
this  Senator  from  Alaska  believes  Con- 
gress made  a  mistake  when  it  passed 
withholding  on  interest  and  dividends 
last  August.  Withholding  is  a  bad  law. 
It  creates  more  Government  regula- 
tion, it  has  led  the  citizens  of  this 
country  to  become  disenchanted  with 
their  Government,  it  will  be  costly  to 
consumers,  and  it  could  result  in  less 
saving.  I  will  address  each  of  these 
points  in  detail. 

This  administration,  and  many  of 
the  Members  of  this  body,  were  elect- 
ed on  a  platform  of  reducing  Govern- 
ment regulation.  By  passing  withhold- 
ing, we  have  done  just  the  opposite. 
We  have  unnecessarily  involved  the 
Government  in  the  personal  relation- 
ship between  customers  and  their 
banks,  credit  unions  and  their  mem- 
bers, and  corporations  and  their  stock- 
holders. The  question  they  ask  is  what 
can  they  expect  next  from  Govern- 
ment. We  have  made  these  institutions 
into  tax  collectors.  It  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Government,  not  busi- 
nesses, to  collect  taxes  from  individ- 
uals in  this  country.  By  the  use  of  the 
exemption  certificates,  t>anks  will  be 
able  to  tell  who  their  low-income  cus- 
tomers are.  I  submit  that  it  is  an  un- 
precedented invasion  of  the  privacy  of 
the  citizens  of  this  country  for  banks 
to  have  this  information.  I  am  ap- 
palled that  this  legislation  was  ever 
proposed  to  Congress.  What  other  in- 
trusions into  the  lives  of  our  citizens 
can  we  expect  next? 


My  constituents  and  the  citizens  of 

this  country  are  outraged  by  this  legis- 
lation. The  letters  I  have  received  are 
not  the  result  of  any  bankers'  cam- 
paign, but  rather  are  the  result  of 
widespread  concern  with  and  opposi- 
tion to  withholding  from  the  little 
people  of  this  Nation,  America's  small 
savers  who  are  objecting  to  Govern- 
ment intervention  on  withholding 
from  that  which  had  always  been 
sacred— the  individual  savings  account. 
Such  unpopular  legislation  as  this  can 
only  lead  to  widespread  discontent 
with  the  Government. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  about 
the  effect  that  this  discontent  will 
have  on  voluntarily  tax  compliance, 
the  foundation  of  our  tax  system.  Al- 
though Americans  do  not  particularly 
like  to  pay  taxes,  they  will  pay  taxes 
without  protest  when  those  taxes  are 
fair,  and  are  collected  in  a  fair 
manner.  Withholding  on  interest  and 
dividends  is  not  perceived  as  being 
fair.  People  cannot  understand  why 
there  should  be  withholding.  They 
know  the  IRS  gets  information  from 
the  banks  and  the  corporations  on 
who  has  been  paid  interest  and  divi- 
dends. Most  people  pay  taxes  on  their 
interest  and  dividends.  People  wonder 
why  the  IRS  does  not  go  after  tax 
cheaters  instead  of  honest  taxpayers. 
Volimtary  tax  compliance  has  been  de- 
clining. I  submit  that  the  imposition 
of  a  method  of  tax  collection  that  is 
perceived  as  being  unfair  and  unneces- 
sary wUl  only  lead  to  fiulher  declines 
in  tax  compliance. 

Withholding  will  be  costly  to  the 
consumers  of  this  country.  There  are 
widespread  disparities  between  the  es- 
timates of  the  costs  of  withholding 
made  by  the  financial  trade  associa- 
tions and  the  Treasury  Department.  I 
submit,  however,  businesses  have  a 
better  idea  of  what  it  will  cost  them  to 
undertake  a  particular  operation  than 
does  the  Government.  Make  no  mis- 
take about  it.  these  increased  costs  of 
doing  business  will  be  passed  on  to  the 
consumer.  I  have  not  found  anyone  in 
the  financial  industry  who  thinks  the 
30-day  float  allowed  by  law  will  even 
come  close  to  pajing  for  the  costs  of 
withholding.  And  I  wish  to  ask.  Mr. 
President,  who  basically  pays  for  the 
float?  Obviously,  it  is  the  consvimer  be- 
cause the  Government  provides  that 
float  with  his  money. 

Withholding  could  also  result  in  less 
saving.  As  the  letters  I  receive  from 
my  constituents  illustrate,  there  is 
widespread  fear  that  the  withholding 
will  reduce  the  benefits  of  compound- 
ing. In  reality  most  financial  institu- 
tions will  probably  choose  to  withhold 
annually  instead  of  quarterly,  and 
where  there  is  quarterly  withholding, 
the  decrease  in  return  will  be  relative- 
ly small.  I  am  concerned,  however, 
with  the  perceptions  of  small,  unso- 
phisticated savers.  If  they  believe  that 
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they  will  receive  a  lower  rate  of 
return,  and  choose  to  save  less  or  not 
at  all.  I  think  such  a  response  to  with- 
holding will  create  innumerable  prob- 
lems for  this  country. 

The  level  of  personal  savings  is  al- 
ready too  low  to  meet  the  capital 
needs  of  businesses  and  the  credit 
needs  of  consumers  and  the  Govern- 
ment—and that  is  a  Government 
which  is  forced  to  borrow  over  50  per- 
cent of  the  funds  available  in  the 
credit  pool  of  this  Nation.  In  1980. 
household  savings  in  the  United  States 
represented  3.3  percent  of  our  gross 
national  product.  This  compares  to  7.4 
percent  in  Prance.  8.5  percent  in  Ger- 
many. 8.3  percent  in  England,  said  13.9 
percent  in  Japan.  The  low  rate  of 
saving  and  investment  in  the  United 
States  led  us  to  pass  the  Economic  Re- 
covery Tax  Act  in  1982.  I  believe  that 
withholding  is  coimterproductlve  to 
those  efforts.  The  anger  generated  by 
withholding,  and  the  perception  that 
there  will  be  substantial  losses  in  re- 
turns as  a  result  of  withholding,  will 
only  exacerbate  the  savings  problem 
in  this  country.  Some  of  my  constitu- 
ents have  threatened  to  empty  their 
savings  accounts  rather  than  be  sub- 
ject to  new  Government  intrusions  in 
their  lives.  I  do  not  know  if  these 
threats  would  actually  be  carried  out. 
I  do  know  that  we  cannot  afford  to 
have  a  lower  rate  of  saving  than  we 
currently  have  in  this  country.  We 
take  this  risk  by  implementing  with- 
holding. 

Throughout  the  withholding  contro- 
versy, I  have  noticed  an  interesting 
phenomenon:  Financial  institutions 
have  been  active  in  opposition  to  with- 
holding, but  corporations,  who  will 
also  have  to  administer  withholding, 
have  been  ujicharacteristically  silent. 
Could  it  be  that  they  hope  to  see  a  re- 
duction in  the  period  for  long-term 
capital  gains  treatment,  or  could  it  be 
that  they  are  afraid  of  something, 
such  as  a  surcharge  on  the  corporate 
income  tax?  I  expect  that  this  ques- 
tion will  remain  unanswered  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  President,  the  debate  on  with- 
holding raises  two  fundamental  ques- 
tions: who  should  collect  the  taxes  in 
this  country,  and  who  should  bear  the 
cost  of  collecting  those  taxes?  For  me, 
the  answer  is  clear— it  is  the  Govern- 
ment. The  taxpayers  of  this  country 
should  not  suffer  because  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  cannot  do  its  job  cor- 
rectly. Congress  has  never  stinted  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  in  terms  of 
either  fimds  or  authority  to  carry  out 
its  operations.  Yet  it  stiU  cannot  effec- 
tively carry  out  the  tax  laws  of  this 
country.  This  is,  indeed,  a  sad  state  of 
affairs. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Kansas  is 
correct  when  he  saj^s  that  there  is  a 
substantial  tax  compliance  problem 
with  interest  and  dividend  payments. 
The   Senator   from   Kansas   suggests 


that  11  percent  of  the  1099  forms 
cannot  be  matched  with  individual  tax 
returns  because  of  missing  taxpayer 
identification  numbers  and  other 
problems  with  the  1099's.  The  Senator 
has  also  stated  that  20  million  taxpay- 
ers file  returns  that  understate  divi- 
dend and  interest  income,  and  another 
5  to  6  million  people  do  not  file  re- 
turns at  all.  It  is  obvious  that  there  is 
a  substantial  problem  in  this  area.  I 
disagree,  however,  that  withholding  is 
the  proper  methods  to  solve  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  believe  that 
the  IRS  does  not  have  the  authority 
and  the  ability  to  work  with  the  banks 
and  corporations  to  insure  that  the 
1099's  that  come  to  it  contain  accurate 
information  and  are  in  a  useful  form. 
In  the  past  the  IRS  has  been  critized 
for  not  effectively  using  the  informa- 
tional returns  available  to  it.  An  Octo- 
ber 20,  1980,  General  Accounting 
Office  report  stated: 

While  still  making  considerable  progress 
toward  the  goal  of  a  full  document  match- 
ing program.  IRS  has  fallen  somewhat  short 
of  that  goal. 

The  report  went  on  to  state  that  the 
ERS  was  using  79  percent  of  the  re- 
turns filed  in  1978  in  the  Information 
returns  program,  compared  to  only  54 
percent  in  1977.  The  point  to  be  made 
here  is  that  although  the  IRS  has 
stendily  been  improving  its  use  of  its 
informational  reporting  and  matching 
system,  it  can  take  further  steps  to  im- 
prove its  performance. 

In  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Re- 
sponsibility Act  of  1982,  Congress  gave 
the  IRS  the  tools  necessary  to  insure 
an  effective  1099  and  1040  matching 
program. 

First,  it  extended  information  re- 
porting to  include  U.S.  Treasury  bills 
and  savings  bonds,  coupons  on  other 
bonds,  and  jumbo  certificates  of  depos- 
its. Second,  it  increased  from  $5  to  $50 
the  penalties  for  an  individual's  failure 
to  provide  a  taxpayer  identification 
number  to  a  financial  institution  or 
corporation  filing  a  1099,  and  for  a  fi- 
nancial institution  or  corporation's 
failure  without  reasonable  cause  to  in- 
clude a  taxpayer  identification 
number  in  the  1099.  Finally,  it  re- 
quires financial  institutions  and  corpo- 
rations to  withhold  15  percent  from 
interest  and  dividend  payments  when 
an  individual  fails  to  supply  a  taxpay- 
er identification  number,  or  when  the 
Service  advises  that  the  number  sup- 
plied is  inaccurate.  Aggressive  enforce- 
ment of  these  provisions  will  greatly 
improve  the  accuracy  of  the  1099's 
supplied  to  the  IRS  for  their  matching 
program. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  even  if  the 
informational  reporting  system  and 
matching  program  were  greatly  im- 
proved, it  would  still  cost  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  and  require  an  addi- 
tional 20  million  audits  a  year  to 
achieve  the  same  results  as  withhold- 
ing. Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe 


these  allegations.  Commissioner  Egger 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  has 
stated  that  interest  and  dividend  pay- 
ments are  widely  dispersed  to  a  large 
nimiber  of  people.  He  has  also  stated 
that  most  of  those  who  underreport 
that  Income  do  so  out  of  carelessness 
and  inadvertance.  The  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  specifical- 
ly addresses  this  problem.  His  amend- 
ment will  require  taxpayers  to  include 
copies  of  the  1099  form  that  they  re- 
ceive from  their  financial  institutions 
and  cori>orations  with  their  income  re- 
turns. This  requirement  will  encour- 
age taxpayers  to  keep  copies  of  the 
1099's  and  will  remind  them  as  to  what 
their  interest  and  dividend  income  ac- 
tually is. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  give  this  a 
chance  and  see  how  it  works. 

E^^en  if  this  additional  1099  form 
filing  requirement  does  not  completely 
solve  the  problem  of  taxpayers  under- 
reporting their  interest  and  dividend 
income,  I  fail  to  see  why  an  additional 
20  million  audits,  as  alleged,  would  be 
required.  Once  the  1099's  are  matched 
with  the  income  tax  returns,  a  com- 
puter list  of  names  of  those  who  un- 
derreport is  generated.  That  list  is 
used  in  turn  to  generate  dunning  let- 
ters to  those  who  have  underpaid  their 
taxes.  According  to  Commissioner 
Egger,  this  is  a  fairly  inexpensive  proc- 
ess which  usually  results  in  the  tax- 
payer paying  what  he  owes.  It  Ls  in 
only  a  relatively  small  number  of  cases 
that  expensive,  full-fledged  audits  and 
collection  procedures  would  be  re- 
quired. I  also  fail  to  see  how  the  proc- 
ess described  above  will  generate  more 
antagonism  to  the  tax  system  than  we 
are  seeing  generated  by  withholding. 

For  those  who  fail  to  file  tax  returns 
in  the  first  place.  I  would  suggest  that 
the  IRS  spend  the  $85  per  person  that 
the  Senator  from  Montana  has  indi- 
cated it  costs  to  find  those  people. 
This  is  one  area  where  the  IRS  should 
be  making  greater  efforts  than  it  is 
now.  The  example  of  people  who  do 
not  file  tax  returns,  who  do  not  pay 
their  taxes,  and  who  get  away  with  it, 
can  only  encourage  increased  noncom- 
pliance with  the  tax  system. 

Mr.  President,  withholding  is  an  on- 
erous burden  on  the  taxpayers  and 
consimiers  of  this  country.  Before  we 
implement  withholding  we  should  at 
least  try  out  the  new  filing  provision 
of  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin,  and  the  other 
changes  made  in  TEFRA  that  I  have 
just  discussed.  I  suspect  that  we  will 
find  that  we  really  do  not  need  with- 
holding after  all. 

I  think  that  it  is  time  that  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  the  IRS  demonstrated  a 
little  confidence  in  American  taxpay- 
ers by  taking  the  path  of  least  intru- 
sion into  the  private  financial  matters 
of  all  citizens. 


There  must  be  a  balance  between 
tax  collection  efforts  and  the  need  to 
respect  the  privacy  tmd  sensibilities  of 
the  taxpayers  of  this  country,  whom, 
after  all,  we  represent.  Too  little  tax 
collection  effort  results  in  all  of  us 
paying  more  taxes  to  make  up  for 
those  who  do  not  pay  what  they  owe. 
Too  much  tax  collection  effort  results 
in  taxpayer  resistance  and  contempt 
for  the  Government.  Mr.  I*resident. 
judging  from  the  reaction  that  we  are 
getting  from  our  constituents,  the  bal- 
ance has  tipped  too  far  toward  tax  col- 
lection. It  is  time  to  remedy  our  iU-ad- 
vised  enactment  of  withholding.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  adopt  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  WiU  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
and  congratulate  him  on  his  strong 
statement  in  favor  of  the  repeal  of  the 
10-percent  withholding  on  interest  and 
dividends. 

OP  AMKHDlfKIIT  NO.  143 

(Subsequently  numbered  amendment  No. 
1069.) 
(Purpose:  To  change  the  effective  date  on 

which  withholding  of  tax  from  interest 

and  dividends  will  be  repealed) 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kastim) 
proposes  unprlnted  amendment  No.  142  to 
amendment  No.  522. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  1,  line  6,  strike  all  after  "is 
hereby  repealed"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof: 
"is  repealed  effective  May  1,  1983." 

(2)  The  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
shall  be  applied  as  If  such  subtitle  A  (and 
the  amendments  made  by  such  subtitle)  had 
not  been  enacted. 

(b)  Section  6049  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  returns  regarding 
payments  of  interest)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)— 

(A)  by  inserting  "or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (1). 

(B)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2), 

(C)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3),  and 

(D)  by  striking  out  "tax  deducted  and 
withheld,". 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)(2)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (C), 

(B)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (D)  as 
subparagraph  (C),  and  striking  out  "not  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (C)  of  this  para- 
graph", and 

(C)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (E)  as 
subparagraph  (D), 

(3)  in  subsection  (b)(3)  by  striking  out 
"paragraph  2(D) '  each  place  it  appears  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "paragraph  2(C)". 


(4)  In  subeection  (cXl>— 

(A)  by  inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (A), 

(B)  by  striking  out  ",  and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (B)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  period,  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (C),  and 

(5)  in  subsection  (c)  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  Duplicate  statemxht  to  be  nicLnoED 

III  RKTUKN  or  PERSON  WTTH  RESPECT  TO  WHOM 
IRFORMATIOM   IS   PURHISHED.- A   duplicate    Of 

the  statement  reqiilred  to  be  furnished  to  a 
person  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  includ- 
ed with  the  return  of  the  person  receiving 
such  statement  for  the  taxable  year  which 
ends  with  or  within  the  calendar  year  to 
which  the  statement  relates.". 

(c)  Section  6042  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
returns  regarding  payments  of  dividends)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  Duplicate  Statemert  To  Be  Included 
IN  Return  of  Person  With  Respect  to 
Whom  Inpormation  Is  Furnished.— A  dupli- 
cate of  the  statement  required  to  be  fur- 
nished to  a  person  under  subsection  (c)  shall 
be  included  with  the  return  of  the  person 
receiving  such  statement  for  the  taxable 
year  which  ends  with  or  within  the  calendar 
year  to  which  the  statement  relates.". 

(d)  Section  6044  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
returns  regarding  payment  of  patronage 
dividends)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  DupucATE  Statement  To  Be  Included 
IN  Return  of  Person  With  Respect  to 
Whom  Information  Is  Furnished.- A  dupli- 
cate of  the  statement  required  to  be  fur- 
nished to  a  person  under  subsection  (e) 
shall  be  Included  with  the  return  of  the 
person  receiving  such  statement  for  the  tax- 
able year  which  ends  with  or  within  the  cal- 
endar year  to  which  the  statement  relates.". 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  inform  the  Senate  that 
the  substance  of  this  amendment  is 
similar  to  the  substance  of  the  original 
Kasten  amendment. 

I  have  a  parliamentary  inquiry,  Mr. 
President.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
no  vote  can  occur  on  the  Dole  substi- 
tute until  the  amendment  which  I 
have  just  offered  is  disposed  of.  Is  my 
understanding  correct?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  thank  the  President 
and  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  METZE3JBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
is  it  also  correct  that  a  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table  the  Kasten  amendment 
would  be  in  order  at  any  time  before 
the  cloture  motion  is  voted  upon? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  wanted  to  advise  my  friend  from 
Wisconsin  that  I  may  very  well  make 
such  a  motion  yet  this  afternoon  and. 
as  the  Senator  knows,  it  is  not  debata- 
ble but  immediately  comes  up  for  a 
vote. 


Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  important 
that  we  discuss  this  issue  in  its  appro- 
priate context. 

I  have  not  been  aroimd  the  Halls  of 
the  Senate  as  long  as  a  lot  of  other 
people,  but  if  there  is  one  thing  that  I 
have  learned  in  the  years  that  I  have 
been  here,  it  is  that  everybody  is  for 
resolving  certain  problems  provided 
they  did  not  affect  them  and  some- 
body else's  ox  is  gored. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  group  In 
the  country  that  has  cried  out  longer 
and  louder  for  a  balanced  budget  than 
have  the  bankers  of  this  Nation.  They 
told  us  that  if  we  could  balance  the 
budget,  all  the  problems  of  the  econo- 
my would  be  resolved. 

The  issue  of  withholding  on  interest 
and  dividends  will  not  result  in  balanc- 
ing the  budget,  but  I  have  learned  in 
my  years  on  the  Budget  Committee 
that  no  one  single  issue  ever  does 
result  in  balancing  the  budget.  You 
balance  the  budget  by  a  lot  of  differ- 
ent actions. 

You  do  it  in  small  pieces  and  large 
pieces.  You  do  it  with  respect  to  cut- 
ting back  on  defense  spending,  cutting 
back  on  domestic  spending,  bringing 
more  revenue  in.  In  other  words,  to 
bring  more  revenue  in,  you  have  to 
close  tax  loopholes  and  you  have  to 
see  to  it  that  everybody  who  owes 
taxes  pays  their  taxes. 

Of  all  the  issues  in  which  I  think  the 
American  people  have  been  confused, 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  one  single 
issue  where  the  American  people  have 
subsidized  a  greater  lobbying  effort 
than  has  been  done  in  this  instance. 
The  banks  have  used  their  own  per- 
soimel  to  provide  all  the  work  effort, 
to  do  the  work  product,  to  see  to  it 
that  their  customers  were  misled 
They  have  included  their  statements 
in  their  other  mailings  to  their  cus- 
tomers; they  have  had  signs  up  in 
their  banks;  they  have  provided  the 
use  of  the  taxpayer's  dollars  to  absorb 
their  expenses  in  a  massive  lobbying 
effort. 

For  what  purpose?  Because  the 
banks  say: 

Well,  sure,  balance  the  budget,  but  do  not 
do  anything  that  might  disturb  our  equa- 
nimity. Do  not  do  anything  that  might 
interfere  with  our  normal  banking  oper- 
ation. Do  not  make  us  push  another  button 
on  the  computer  to  send  out  some  slip  to 
tell  people  how  much  their  withholding  was 
or  is. 

What  a  massive  effort  to  confuse  the 
American  people  has  been  undertaken 
by  the  American  banking  industry. 
that  great  industry  that  prides  itself 
on  its  integrity  and  its  credibility  and 
"You  can  trust  your  bank."  Build  a 
bigger  edifice  so  you  will  know  the 
bank  is  solid  and  stable.  But  you  can 
lie  to  your  customers  about  withhold- 
ing. 

What  an  absurd  situation  we  find 
ourselves  in:  The  Members  of  Con- 
gress  being   importuned   with   boxes 
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and  tMurels  and  crates  of  mall.  What 
an  incredible  fact  of  life,  that  all  of  it 
Is  the  same,  repetitions. 

I  do  not  understand  them.  They  are 
the  ones  who  sit  in  their  offices  and 
are  able  to  enjoy  one  of  the  biggest 
tax  loopholes  of  all,  the  fact  that  they 
have  an  artificial  figure  hung  up  in 
the  air  for  their  bad  debt  reserve  that 
no  other  business  in  America  enjoys. 
Do  not  touch  that;  oh,  no;  the  integri- 
ty of  the  banking  structure  might  be 
affected. 

Do  not  touch  us  about  anything  like  caus- 
ing us  to  give  out  another  piece  of  paper. 
That  would  disturb  us.  Tou  cannot  afford  to 
disturb  us. 

What  a  sad  commentary  it  is  that 
they  have  pounded  and  pounded  away 
at  Members  of  Congress  on  this  issue. 
What  a  travesty.  What  a  shameful 
waste  of  their  time. 

Some  people  say  that  this  is  an  issue 
that  has  the  people  of  their  States  all 
worked  up.  I  tried  it  in  a  few  public 
speeches.  I  tried  it  to  imemployed 
workers;  I  tried  it  to  employed  work- 
ers. I  tried  it  to  imion  meetings.  I  said 
to  them,  "Why  is  it  right  for  taxes  to 
be  withheld  on  workers'  wages  but  no 
withholding  with  respect  to  dividends 
and  interest?  What  makes  working 
people  eligible  to  have  their  taxes 
withheld  and  makes  it  inappropriate 
for  those  who  have  their  money  in  the 
bank  or  who  receive  dividends  to  have 
a  portion  of  their  taxes  withheld?" 

It  cannot  be  emphasized  enough: 
This  is  not  a  new  tax.  This  is  the  same 
old  tax.  It  is  simply  a  better  method  of 
collecting  the  taxes  that  are  already 
due  and  being  paid  by  most  law-abid- 
ing Americans.  Fully  13  percent  of  the 
interest  and  dividend  income  is  not  re- 
ported on  individual  tax  returns.  I  sit 
in  that  Budget  Conunittee  with  my 
good  friend  from  Wisconsin  sind  we 
shave  a  little  bit  of  money  here  from 
some  needy  program,  and  we  work  to 
find  a  little  bit  of  money  on  the  reve- 
nue side,  and  we  worry  about  whether 
it  is  double-digit  in  1984,  whether  it  is 
single-digit  as  far  as  the  revenue  is 
concerned. 

We  are  talking  about  a  major  part  of 
that  in  this  whole  issue  having  to  do 
with  withholding.  Thirteen  percent  of 
the  interest  and  dividend  income  is  not 
reported  on  individual  tax  returns.  I 
heard  the  discussion  before,  how  much 
this  will  bring  in.  I  do  not  luiow  how 
much  it  will  bring  in.  I  do  not  Icnow 
whether  the  figure  of  $18  billion  over 
the  next  5  years  is  right  or  wrong.  But 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  argument 
that  it  will  bring  in  a  number  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars. 

What  is  so  terribly  wrong  with 
people  who  owe  taxes  paying  their 
taxes?  It  is  a  fact  that  some  people  are 
getting  by  now  without  bearing  their 
fair  share  of  the  tax  burden.  The 
banking  community  Is  simply  not  tell- 
ing the  truth  to  its  depositors  and  is 


conducting  an  unconscionable  cam- 
paign of  fear  and  distortion. 

My  campaign  committee  got  one  of 
these  notices  the  other  day.  I  read  it. 
It  is  worse  than  the  Republican  propa- 
ganda they  put  out  when  I  was  a  can- 
didate. They  just  lie  about  the  facts. 
Republicans  at  least  just  distorted  the 
facts. 

The  fact  is  that  the  banks  are  not 
telling  the  truth.  They  have  fright- 
ened people  into  thinlcing  that  they 
are  going  to  lose  vast  siuns  of  money 
due  to  the  loss  of  compound  interest 
on  the  money  that  is  withheld.  The 
fact  is  that  if  the  banlcs  withheld  the 
taxes  on  a  monthly  basis,  the  loss  per 
$1,000  of  principal  would  be  less  than 
50  cents  a  year— an  absolutely  insignif- 
icant amount. 

This  is  not  even  accurate,  since  the 
bill  allows  the  banks  to  deduct  from 
accounts  on  a  once-a-year  basis  on  De- 
cemlier  31.  The  maximum  interest  loss 
would  be  for  the  period  from  January 
1  to  the  April  15  deadline.  If  a  taxpay- 
er files  earlier,  the  loss  is  even  less. 

Probably  there  Is  no  more  fright- 
ened group  of  people  in  this  country 
than  our  senior  citizens.  Our  senior 
citizens  have  been  frightened  into  be- 
lieving that  10  cents  out  of  every  one 
of  their  doUars  will  now  be  sent  to  the 
Government,  according  to  the  bank- 
ers' epistles  that  have  been  sent  out  to 
their  customers. 

They  go  on  to  say  that  the  only  way 
to  avoid  it  is  to  fill  out  the  form  that 
shows  you  are  on  a  poverty  level  and 
that  is  an  invasion  of  your  privacy. 
What  kind  of  an  invasion  of  privacy? 
First,  nobody  talks  about  being  at  a 
poverty  level.  They  talk  about  dollar 
limits,  dollar  ranges,  which  is  what 
income  tax  returns  are  all  about. 

The  fact  is  that  the  exemptions  for 
senior  citizens  are  extremely  liberal;  in 
fact,  probably  90  percent  of  the  senior 
citizens  of  this  country  wiU  qualify  for 
the  exemptions.  A  single  person  over 
65  is  exempt  from  withholding  if  his 
or  her  tax  liability  for  the  previous 
year  was  under  $1,500.  For  a  married 
couple  filing  a  joint  return,  the  tax  11- 
abUity  is  $2,500. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  what  this  really 
means.  If  a  person  is  living  on  social 
security  and  has  income  from  invest- 
ments and  savings,  it  would  mean  that 
he  or  she  would  have  to  have  interest 
income  of  more  than  $13,300  a  year 
before  the  withholding  tax  would  kick 
in.  At  a  9-percent  interest  rate,  this 
means  that  he  or  she  would  have 
nearly  $148,000  in  the  bank  in  order  to 
fall  under  the  withholding  rules. 

For  a  married  couple,  it  would  re- 
quire an  interest  income  of  $22,200  per 
year,  equal  to  a  principal  balance  of 
approximately  $247,000. 

As  far  as  the  exemption  forms  are 
concerned,  they  are  certainly  not  a 
statement  of  poverty.  They  simply  re- 
quire the  taxpayer  to  state  that  the 
previous  year's  tax  liability  was  under 


the  ceiling.  The  banks  have  failed  to 
tell  the  senior  citizens  they  only  have 
to  fill  out  the  form  once,  not  each 
year. 

Banks  maintain  there  will  be  tre- 
mendous costs  involved  in  setting  up 
the  system,  that  it  will  cost  far  more 
to  the  banks  than  the  Government 
will  take  in.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  a 
simple  moving  of  a  decimal  point  on  a 
once-a-year  basis  and  then  remitting 
those  funds  to  the  IRS  is  beyond  the 
capabilities  or  the  capacity  of  every 
bank  computer  in  this  country. 

We  read  every  d^y  of  the  great 
world  of  banking,  where  supermarkets 
are  tying  Into  bank  computers  for  in- 
stant withdrawals  from  checking  ac- 
counts, where  24-hour  automatic  tell- 
ers are  sprouting  up  in  drugstores,  de- 
partment stores,  and  gas  stations,  and 
yet  the  banks  are  resisting  with  all 
their  political  might  and  all  of  their 
economic  strength  a  relatively  simple 
transaction  such  as  withholding. 

Banks  fail  to  mention  float  rules 
that  the  Treasury  Department  has 
come  up  with  to  help  the  banks  pay 
some  of  these  costs.  These  float  rules 
allow  the  banks  to  hold  the  withheld 
funds  for  30  days,  invest  the  funds  and 
use  the  return  to  defray  the  costs. 

Now,  let  us  see  what  this  means.  A 
medium-sized  bank  or  savings  and  loan 
that  pays  its  customers  $75  million  in 
interest  per  year  would  deduct  $7.5 
million  it  invested  in  Treasury  notes 
for  30  days  at  a  return  of  8.5  percent. 
The  bank  would  realize  a  return  of 
more  than  $53,000. 

The  bottom  line  of  that  is  that. 
First,  this  is  not  a  new  tax;  second,  it 
only  affects  those  who  have  not  been 
paying  their  taxes  on  interest  and  divi- 
dends; and  third,  it  is  exactly  the  same 
principle  that  has  been  in  effect  for 
millions  of  Americans  for  more  than 
40  years,  withholding  of  taxes  from 
their  paychecks. 

This  whole  issue  really  resolves  itself 
down  to  an  issue  of  equity  and  fair- 
ness. If  it  is  right  to  have  withholding 
for  working  people,  then  it  is  equally 
right  for  those  who  are  not  exempt 
under  the  rules  to  have  withholding 
for  dividends  and  interest. 

I  do  not  understand  why  all  the  hul- 
labaloo. I  do  not  understand  why  the 
tremendous  emphasis  on  trying  to 
keep  this  matter  from  coming  into 
effect.  If  we  truly  want  to  do  some- 
thing about  balancing  the  budget, 
then  we  have  to  resolve  the  issue  in  a 
number  of  different  ways.  This  is  not 
going  to  resolve  it  on  its  own,  of 
course,  but  it  would  help.  It  would  be  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  It  would 
make  us  put  our  actions  where  our 
mouths  are,  and  that  so  often  is  not 
the  case  in  the  U.S.  Congress. 

We  make  the  magnificent  speeches, 
we  make  the  campaign  pledges,  we 
make  the  campaign  promises,  we  indi- 
cate  that  we   want   to   balance  the 
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budget,  but  when  all  is  said  and  done 
and  it  comes  time  to  bite  the  bullet 
and  doing  something  about  it.  how 
shameful  it  is  that  the  banks  of  this 
Nation  are  the  leaders  in  this  effort  to 
keep  the  IRS  from  getting  that  which 
is  due  it. 
Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distingvilshed  Senator  from  Ohio 
for  his  support  today  and  in  the  past, 
not  only  on  this  issue  but  other  issues 
in  the  tax  area. 

As  the  Senator  pointed  out  in  his 
opening  remarks,  it  Is  always  easy  to 
advocate  tax  reform  and  spending 
reform  as  long  as  it  does  not  touch 
anyone  we  know,  and  as  long  as  no  one 
complains.  That  does  not  happen  too 
often  around  here.  If  it  is  painless, 
then  we  are  for  it.  It  seems  to  me, 
knowing  the  few  valid  arguments,  and 
just  concerns  raised  by  the  financial 
institutions  since  the  law  was  enacted, 
that  in  nearly  every  case  we  have  been 
able  to  address  those  concerns,  but  we 
are  still  faced  with  their  opposition 
and  the  resulting  question.  How  do  we 
coUect  this  $13  billion?  We  have  taken 
out  all  of  the  "speedup"  now  with 
year-end  withholding  so  we  do  not 
face  that  argiunent,  though  that 
change  has  reduced  our  revenue  esti- 
mates. How  can  we  find  the  money 
that  the  Kasten  amendment  would 
give  away?  I  must  say,  as  we  are  look- 
ing at  the  $269  billion  in  tax  expendi- 
tures, maybe  there  is  some  other  way. 
Maybe  there  is  $10,  $15,  $20  billion,  or 
more  on  the  tax  expenditure  side.  But 
we  were  advised,  as  recently  as  2  weeks 
ago  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
and  by  Roscoe  Egger,  the  IRS  Com- 
missioner, that  there  is  still  some- 
where in  the  neighborhood  of  $87  to 
$100  billion  a  year  in  taxes  that  are 
due  but  not  paid. 

Now.  this  Senator  finds  it  difficult  to 
stand  up  before  any  audience  in  my 
State  or  any  other  and  say,  "Well,  we 
cannot  pursue  this  anymore  because 
there  is  just  so  much  political  heat 
generated  that  It  would  be  the  end  of 
our  political  career  if  we  do  not  repeal 
withholding." 

Now.  that  may  not  be  the  motive  in 
every  case,  but  having  been  in  politics 
for  some  time,  I  can  recognize  a  politi- 
cal issue.  This  is  not  a  people's  issue,  it 
is  a  political  Issue.  It  has  been  made  a 
political  issue.  That  was  the  intent  of 
the  ABA  and  the  others  when  they 
started  the  multimillion  dollar  cam- 
paign against  this  amendment. 

It  is  to  stir  up  enough  people, 
whether  the  mail  comes  in  boxes  or 
bundles  or  individual  post  cards,  to 
have  the  Impact  they  want  on  the  U.S. 
Congress.  But  there  are  still  some 
Members,  and  this  Senator  is  hopeful 
there  will  be  more  who  will  determine 
it  is  good  tax  policy.  I  believe  as  we 
debate  this  issue.  Members  will  more 


fully  understand  it  and  will  support 
withholding.  I  commend  the  dlstin- 
gtilshed  Senator  from  Ohio  for  his 
continuing  interest  in  closing  up  some 
of  these  loopholes. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  called  to  my 
attention  this  morning  an  editorial 
that  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
Saturday  called  "Leasing  Mania,"  how 
that  has  gotten  out  of  hand  after  we 
thought  we  tightened  it  up  in  the  1982 
Tax  Reform  Act.  And  so  we  are  now  in 
the  process  of  addressing  that  concern 
raised  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio.  This  is  just  one  of  the 
many  areas  that  he  has  caUed  to  our 
attention. 

It  is  not  easy.  I  am  certain  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  would  rather 
be  doing  something,  today  other  than 
making  phone  calls  op(>osing  cloture 
on  withholding.  But  I  imderstand  he 
feels  so  strongly  about  keeping  with- 
holding that  he  is  in  the  process  of 
doing  just  that. 

I  thank  my  colleagues  from  Ohio, 
and  I  would  say  to  my  friends  on  the 
other  side  of  this  issue  that  it  Is  not 
easy  being  on  the  Finance  Committee, 
nor  is  it  easy  being  on  the  Budget 
Committee  or  any  committee  in  the 
Congress,  when  we  have  to  make 
tough  decisions.  I  would  guess  if  we 
want  to  stop  tax  reform  dead  in  its 
tracks,  as  I  said  the  other  day,  this  is 
one  good  way  to  do  it.  I  do  not  think 
the  Finance  Committee  is  going  to  be 
volunteering  to  make  any  hard  deci- 
sions, because  all  we  have  to  do  Is  find 
some  other  powerful  group  that  can 
spend  a  few  million  dollars  to  flood  us 
with  mail  and  then  I  am  afraid  the 
result  would  be  the  same. 

Again,  we  have  looked  at  all  kinds  of 
alternatives.  I  do  not  know  how  many 
alternatives  we  have  had  called  to  our 
attention.  The  one  from  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  is  a  great  alternative 
except  it  does  not  raise  any  revenue. 
You  get  a  zero.  Now,  others  have  been 
submitted  to  by  Senators  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens),  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  BoscHWiTZ),  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Cohen).  The  Senator 
from  Kansas,  I  might  say,  has  been 
evaluating  alternatives  of  his  own  in 
an  effort  to  address  some  of  the  real 
concerns— and  there  are  real  concerns 
expressed  to  some— in  an  effort  to 
make  this  work.  But  notwithstanding 
that,  we  still  have  not  found  an  area 
that  we  can  find  agreement  on,  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States 
feels  very  strongly  there  should  not  be 
a  compromise  on  this  Issue.  At  least 
that  Is  his  feeling  at  this  moment. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  is  going  to 
do  the  best  he  can  to  support  the 
President's  position,  because  In  my 
view  the  President  is  correct. 

Again  I  say  that  this  Is  not  some- 
thing that  just  came  up  overnight. 
Mortimer  Caplin,  who  was  the  IRS 
Commissioner  for  President  Kennedy, 
in  talking  about  withholding  as  the 


backbone  of  our  self-assessment 
system,  pointed  out  that  in  1862  we 
had  withholding  on  dividends  and  in- 
terest, and  it  was  authorized  by  the 
Revenue  Act  of  July  1, 1962. 

It  applied  at  an  initial  3-percent  rate 
to  Interest  and  dividends  paid  by  all 
railroads,  banlcs,  trust  companies,  fire, 
marine,  life,  inland,  stock  and  mutual 
companies.  In  1864,  the  withholding 
rate  was  Increased  from  3  percent  to  5 
percent  and  was  extended  to  include 
Interest  and  dividends  of  canal,  turn- 
pike and  canal  navigation  companies. 
Only  the  salaries  of  Government  em- 
ployees were  also  subject  to  withhold- 
ing during  the  period,  as  it  evidently 
was  regarded  as  too  difficult  to  extend 
withholding  to  the  salaries  of  outside 
employees. 

Here  we  are  in  1983  saying,  "Well, 
it's  OK  to  have  withholding  on  wages 
and  salaries  the  past  40  years.  We  just 
cannot  have  withholding  on  interest 
and  dividends." 

So  I  submit  that  withholding  was  ef- 
fective over  120  years  ago,  and  It  Is  not 
something  that  has  just  sprung  up 
overnight. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  banks 
back  in  1862  could  figure  out  this  com- 
plicated procedure,  and  the  percentage 
was  5  percent  then— withholding  10 
percent  today  ought  to  be  easy.  The 
percentage,  I  suppose,  does  not  make 
any  difference,  with  all  the  technology 
we  have  now.  We  will  be  going  into 
that  later,  but  banks  should  have  the 
technology  and  Itnow-how  to  compute 
10  percent  of  Interest  and  dividend 
payments. 

I  suggest  that  it  was  not  very  compli- 
cated when  we  first  had  withholding. 
All  you  had  to  do  was  fill  out  a  little 
form.  That  1865.  It  says.  "The  accoimt 
of  Interest  paid  on  bonds,"  and  it  was 
filled  out  by  the  bank  and  was  at>out 
as  complicated  as  the  W-6  form  today. 
That  return  was  filed,  and  then  a  re- 
ceipt was  issued  by  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  for  the  amount  that  was 
paid,  and  that  was  the  end  of  it. 

I  know  that  may  l>e  inconvenient, 
but  it  is  not  complicated.  You  could 
multiply  that  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  times,  and  it  creates  some  paper- 
work. But  when  we  talk  about  <3ovem- 
ment  intrusion.  I  would  much  prefer 
withholding  at  the  source  than  turn- 
ing loose  another  35,000  or  40,000  IRS 
agents  to  audit  or  otherwise  contact 
the  American  taxpayer,  or  those  who 
fail  to  pay  their  taxes. 

It  Is  suggested  that  it  is  $85  which 
the  Treasury  Department  ought  to 
spend  in  each  case.  I  am  not  certain 
what  that  would  add  up  to,  but  it 
would  be  a  substantial  amoimt  of 
money. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  IRS  is 
perfect.  There  is  no  doubt  In  my  mind 
that  the  IRS  could  be  a  little  more  ag- 
gressive; but  if  they  become  a  little 
more  aggressive,  then  they  begin  hear- 
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ing  from  Members  of  Congress,  be- 
cause we  begin  hearing  from  taxpay- 
ers that  they  are  being  harassed  by 
the  IRS.  Maybe  they  have  been  negli- 
gent. Maybe  they  would  rather  not 
perform  these  procedures.  Maybe  the 
net  return,  based  upon  the  total 
budget  and  total  manpower,  would  be 
much  less  than  what  is  spent  and 
would  not  be  effective.  But  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  issue  is  rather  clear. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  advised  that  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Bfr.  Dttren- 
BERGER)  wishes  to  speak  on  this  issue, 
so  unless  someone  else  wishes  to  speak 
at  this  time,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BifURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
KuTuam  a  question  with  regard  to  the 
numerous  inconsistencies  he  has  out- 
lined in  the  processing  of  the  1099 
form. 

Why  can  we  not  make  the  assump- 
tion that  there  will  be  a  substantial 
improvement  in  reporting  under  Sena- 
tor Kasten's  amendment  with  regard 
to  the  mandatory  filing  of  the  1099 
form. 

Both  of  us  are  aware  that  experts 
can  give  different  answers,  depending 
on  their  particular  expertise,  and 
stance  on  the  issue,  but  I  fail  to  under- 
stand—and perhaps  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  can  answer  in  some  detail- 
why  we  would  not  see  a  very  substan- 
tial improvement  in  the  collection  of 
these  outstanding  fimds.  The  imple- 
mentation of  the  process  really  has 
been  with  us,  but  we  have  lacked  the 
continuity  of  matching  up  with  the 
1099  form,  inasmuch  as  IRS  really  has 
not  followed  up  in  any  procedural 
process,  yet  it  is  an  automatic  data 
processing  procedure  that  is  involved 
in  matching  these  up.  I  have  had  let- 
ters from  IRS,  on  an  outstanding  col- 
lection of  $12  or  $13,  that  probably 
cost  the  Government  $25  to  process. 

With  respect  to  the  suggestion  that 
IRS  can  not  be  bothered  with  this,  it 
seems  to  me  that  using  the  data  proc- 
essing system  that  the  IRS  already 
has  in  conjunction  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Kasten  amendment,  is  an 
area  they  have  been  overlooking  and 
which  would  lead  to  tremendous  vol- 
tmtary  compliance,  because  now  you 
have  a  check  and  balance.  You  have  to 
provide  that  1099  with  your  tax 
retium. 

I  have  not  heard  much  of  an  expla- 
nation directed  to  just  how  effective 
that  particular  program  would  be.  I 
would  appreciate  any  comment  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  would  care  to 
make. 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  the  Senator  will  yield. 
I  intended  to  do  that  in  a  separate 
statement.  I  wiU  take  a  few  minutes. 

Let  me  suggest  to  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  the  same  question  I  have 
asked.  The  bankers  in  my  State  are 
good  people.  The  S&L's  in  my  State 
are  good  people.  The  credit  unions  are 
good  people.  As  I  have  indicated,  I  had 


about  16  meetings  in  my  State,  and  I 
believe  that  question  was  asked  more 
than  any  other  question. 

As  the  Senator  from  Kansas  under- 
stands it,  and  as  the  Treasury  and  IRS 
understand  it,  when  you  have  about  19 
mlUion  returns  where  you  do  not  have 
the  accurate  information  and  another 
5  million  to  6  million  nonfilers,  then 
you  have  a  problem,  even  though  you 
might  be  able  to  match  information  to 
some  degree.  I  should  like  to  spell  it 
out  as  it  had  been  explained  to  me. 

Many  of  the  advocates  of  repealing 
interest  and  dividend  withholding  indi- 
cate that  they  have  a  good-faith  con- 
cern about  tax  compliance  problems  in 
regard  to  Interest  and  dividends. 

I  think  everyone  does,  and  I  wish  we 
could  find  a  better  way  without  with- 
holding but  with  almost  the  same  com- 
pliance rate.  I  am  convinced  that  if  we 
had  that,  we  could  pass  it  in  Congress 
by  a  vote  of  2  or  3  to  1. 

They  say  that  beefing  up  the  exist- 
ing system  of  information  reporting 
ought  to  be  adequate  to  cope  with 
noncompliance  on  interest  and  divi- 
dend income.  I  believe  that  many  of 
those  who  make  this  argimient  are  sin- 
cere: The  problems  is  that  the  facts,  if 
carefully  examined,  demonstrate  that 
information  reporting  can  never  be  as 
efficient,  as  effective,  or  as  fair  as 
withholding  in  raising  compliance 
levels  in  this  area. 

To  understand  the  drawbacks  with 
information  reporting,  you  have  to 
have  an  idea  of  how  the  system  works 
now.  Payors  of  interest  and  dividends 
are  indeed  required  to  file  with  the 
IRS  a  form  1099  with  respect  to  each 
taxpayer  to  whom  it  makes  payments 
of  interest  or  dividends.  In  theory 
these  documents  could  form  the  basis 
for  matching  against  income  tax  re- 
turns filed  for  the  purpose  of  tracking 
down  discrepancies  and  enforcing  the 
law.  But  that  is  only  the  beginning  of 
the  story. 

For  information  reporting  to  be  ef- 
fective in  improving  compliance,  the 
first  thing  you  need  to  be  sure  of  is 
that  the  information  is  highly  accu- 
rate, and  that  it  is  comprehensive.  On 
both  these  groimds  information  sub- 
mitted on  interest  and  dividend  pay- 
ments leaves  a  lot  to  be  desired.  First 
of  all.  of  the  docimients  actually  re- 
ceived by  the  IRS— and  we  should  not 
forget  that  there  are  some  660  million 
of  those  documents,  according  to  IRS 
Commissioner  Roscoe  Egger— about  1 1 
percent  are  essentially  unusable.  That 
is  because  the  taxpayer  identification 
number  on  the  document  is  wrong,  or 
because  the  number  is  omitted,  or  be- 
cause of  some  other  inaccuracy  or 
omission.  So  the  first  fly  in  the  oint- 
ment so  far  as  information  reporting  is 
concerned  is  the  fact  that  only  about 
89  percent  of  the  dociunents  that 
could  be  used  for  matching  are  any 
good  to  the  Service. 


The  second  problem  is  that  not  all 
payors  of  Interest  and  dividends 
comply  with  the  information  reporting 
requirement.  There  are  many,  many 
cases  where  the  proper  reports  are 
never  sent  to  the  IRS  in  the  first 
place.  While  there  are  no  firm  num- 
bers on  how  widespread  this  problem 
is— it  is  hard  to  coimt  what  you  do  not 
have— the  experience  of  the  IRS  in 
audits  indicates  that  payor  noncompli- 
ance is  substantial.  So  there  is  another 
big  information  gap  that  prevents  ac- 
curate matching  of  reports  of  interest 
and  dividend  income  paid  against  indi- 
vidual taxpayers'  returns.  And  on  the 
other  side  of  the  equation  there  are  an 
estimated  5  to  6  million  taxpayers 
each  year  who  simply  do  not  file  a 
return.  If  there  is  no  tax  return  to 
match  with,  there  is  little  good  that 
any  kind  of  information  reporting  will 
do. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  not  the  only 
technical  drawbacks  to  information  re- 
porting as  a  solution  to  the  interest 
and  dividend  income  compliance  gap. 
Illegible  or  damaged  documents  can 
throw  the  system  off.  Inadvertent 
double-reporting  by  some  payors— 
filing  information  reports  once  on 
magnetic  tape,  once  on  paper— can 
result  in  an  incorrect  match.  Some 
taxpayers  confuse  interest  with  divi- 
dends on  their  return  and  report  inter- 
est in  the  dividends  line  on  their 
return,  and  vice  versa.  On  top  of  all 
this,  due  to  resource  restrictions  the 
IRS  can  only  process  about  20  percent 
of  the  paper  documents  it  receives. 

So  they  gret  650  million  documents. 
That  is  more  postcards  than  I  have  re- 
ceived from  all  the  banks,  credit 
unions,  and  others,  multiplied  600  and 
some  times. 

And  on  top  of  all  this,  since  they  can 
only  process  about  20  percent  of  paper 
it  receives,  it  is  true  that  we  provided 
some  new  tools  in  what  we  call  the 
TEFRA  last  year.  We  expect  that  wiU 
be  of  some  assistance,  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to 
really  bring  in  that  much  additional 
revenue  without  a  lot  more  IRS 
agents. 

BURDEN  ON  THE  TAXPAYER 

So  there  are  lots  of  problems  with 
information  reporting  that  make  it  a 
less-than-satisfactory  answer  to  the  in- 
terest and  dividend  problem.  But  let 
us  assume  for  the  sake  of  argimient 
that  these  problems  could  be  solved— 
that  Congress  was  willing  to  give  the 
IRS  the  resources  to  institute  and  en- 
force the  best  possible  information  re- 
porting scheme,  and  that  the  Service 
felt  that  this  was  an  efficient  way  to 
utUize  those  resources— rather  than 
increasing  overall  audits,  for  example. 
Would  information  reporting  then  be 
a  sensible,  cost-effective,  and  fair  way 
to  improve  compliance  in  this  area? 
Unfortunately,  this  Senator  is  advised 
that  the  answer  Is  still  no. 
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Consider  what  would  have  to  happen 
if  we  had  perfect  information  report- 
ing on  interest  and  dividend  income, 
and  a  comprehensive  match  against  in- 
dividual returns.  Based  on  taxpayer 
identification  numbers,  the  individual 
return  would  be  matched  against  the 
aggregate  amount  of  interest  and  divi- 
dend income  paid.  To  the  extent  there 
was  any  discrepancy  between  the  in- 
terest and  dividend  income  reported 
by  the  taxpayer  and  the  aggregate 
amount  reported  by  payors,  the  IRS 
would  have  a  potential  case  of  non- 
compliance to  pursue. 

Keep  in  mind  that  the  Service  esti- 
mates there  are  18  to  20  million  tax- 
payers each  year  who  have  discrepan- 
cies in  the  reporting  of  interest  and 
dividend  income.  In  addition,  a  large 
number  of  these  discrepancies  are  in 
amounts  less  than  $100.  That  means 
we  are  talking  about  a  very  large 
number  of  potential  cases,  but  rela- 
tively few  instances  where  there  would 
be  a  significant  payoff  for  the  Govern- 
ment. 

If  a  discrepancy  in  reporting  interest 
and  dividend  income  does  appear,  the 
first  thing  the  IRS  would  be  obliged  to 
do  is  scan  the  documents  for  a  possible 
explanation  of  the  discrepancy.  After 
all.  no  one  wants  the  Service  to  pursue 
a  case  where  it  can  readily  be  deter- 
mined that  the  taxpayer  made  an 
honest  mistake:  Our  goal  Is  to  collect 
the  maximum  revenue  with  the  mini- 
mum intrusion  on  the  taxpayer's  af- 
fairs. 

Assuming  there  Is  no  obvious  expla- 
nation for  the  discrepancy,  the  next 
step  for  the  IRS  is  to  send  out  an  ini- 
tial taxpayer  letter.  In  many  cases  this 
initial  letter  wiU  not  yet  evoke  a  re- 
sponse from  the  taxpayer.  In  addition, 
in  many  cases  it  is  not  an  effective 
device  because  the  taxpayer's  address 
has  changed  or  because  no  address  was 
given.  Sending  out  and  following  up  on 
these  letters  requires  substantial  per- 
sonnel. An  unresponsive  taxpayer  may 
require  between  two  and  four  notices. 
And  at  this  stage  of  the  process  no  as- 
sessment of  tax  can  yet  be  made.  If 
there  is  stiU  no  response  from  the  tax- 
payer, a  visit  or  phone  call  from  an 
IRS  agent  is  required.  Again,  addition- 
al personnel  would  be  required  to 
locate  receivables  and  collect  tax. 
Whatever  one's  view  of  withholding  as 
a  device  to  increase  compliance,  no  one 
can  dispute  that  repeated  letters, 
phone  calls,  visits,  and  collection  ef- 
forts by  IRS  personnel  involve  much 
more  of  a  burden  on  the  taxpayer  and 
an  intrusion  into  his  or  her  affairs 
than  withholding  ever  would.  For 
those  who  really  care  about  Govern- 
ment interference  in  the  lives  of  our 
citizens,  this  ought  to  be  a  compelling 
reason  to  prefer  withholding  as  a  fair 
solution  to  a  real  problem. 

But  even  apart  from  that  consider- 
ation, the  practical  reality  is  that  the 
multitude  of  steps  required  to  make 
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any  information  matching  scheme 
work  mean  that  it  is  just  not  a  cost-ef- 
fective way  to  proceed.  The  Internal 
Revenue  Service  advises  us  that  to 
follow  through  on  100  percent  of  the 
discrepancy  cases  in  the  interest  and 
dividend  area,  it  would  need  some 
30,000  to  40.000  additional  personnel. 
The  cost  of  this  effort  would  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $1  billion  per  year  on 
a  continuing  basis,  year  after  year.  In 
addition,  the  timelag  is  making  collec- 
tions of  tax  due  would  be  24  to  36 
months.  The  fact  is  that  if  Congress  in 
its  wisdom  provided  the  IRS  with 
these  additional  personnel,  and  I  am 
not  certain  that  would  be  an  act  of 
wisdom,  the  Service  would  not  devote 
them  to  following  up  on  information 
discrepancies  in  Interest  and  dividend 
income.  It  simply  would  not  be  effi- 
cient or  sensible,  because  those  re- 
sources could  be  assigned  to  increasing 
audit  coverage  or  other  general  com- 
pliance problems  with  a  much  higher 
return  to  the  Government  for  each  ad- 
ditional dollar  spent. 

So  I  would  say  In  a  long  answer  to  a 
good  question  by  the  Senator  from 
Alaska,  it  seems  to  me  anyway  you 
look  at  it,  withholding  is  the  least  on- 
erous, least  intrusive,  and  I  think  the 
best  and  most  effective  way  to  collect 
the  tax. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Kansas  yield  for 
a  question? 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  am  looking  for 
a  rather  short  answer.  It  would  seem 
to  me  that  the  procedure  involved  in 
the  enactment  of  withholding  it  ulti- 
mately going  to  require  the  financial 
institutions  and  the  credit  unions  to 
not  only  deduct  an  amount  from  an  in- 
dividual savings  account,  dividend  and 
interest  information  but  also  to  report 
on  a  1099  form  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  to  the  individual  holder  of 
the  account.  This  IRS  will  still  have  to 
determine  the  accuracy  of  this  report- 
ed Information.  We  are  talking  about  a 
tax  identification  number,  or  a  social 
security  number  in  the  case  of  most 
people  who  have  an  individual  account 
of  some  kind. 

It  would  appear  to  me  that  the  ques- 
tion of  accursicy  of  proper  identifica- 
tion numbers  becomes  moot  at  that 
point  because  if  the  bank  is  going  to 
do  it  under  withholding,  you  can  also 
make  the  same  assumption  that  the 
banks  could  do  it  now.  This  is  the 
answer  to  the  charge  that  the  banks 
have  not  been  responsive  in  providing 
IRS  with  accurate  information.  It 
seems  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska  that 
the  point  that  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  made  initially  becomes  moot 
because  in  order  for  the  withholding 
to  work,  the  whole  information  cycle 
is  going  to  have  to  be  corrected 
anyway. 

I  am  suggesting  that  we  have  every- 
thing established  initially.  We  just  do 


not  have  it  fine  tuned.  Let  us  fine  tune 
it  and  get  on  with  it. 

Mr.  DOLE.  As  I  understand,  and  I 
will  be  glad  to  expand  on  it  at  a  later 
time.  I  do  not  think  the  Kasten 
amendment  adds  anything  significant 
to  present  law. 

It  does  not  do  anything. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  It  does  require 
the  individual,  as  I  understand  it.  to 
have  to  put  a  copy  of  the  1099  in  with 
his  income  tax  return  when  he  files  it. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. That  is  the  second  section  or  our 
bill,  which  is  to  match  up  the  1099 
forms  to  get  compliance. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  And  that  is  the 
most  important  change  because  it  pro- 
vides the  IRS  with  an  automatic  check 
and  balance,  and  that  is  my  major 
reason  for  supporting  it. 

I  feel  it  does  provide  what  is  now,  if 
you  will,  a  missing  link  in  the  check 
and  balance. 

Mr.  DOLE.  My  understanding  is  the 
IRS  would  not  pay  any  attention  to  it. 
They  do  not  have  the  manpower  to 
process  It. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  With  all  due  re- 
spect, much  of  it  would  be  processed 
by  computers,  as  we  now  process  our 
Income  tax  returns.  They  are  proc- 
essed by  computer  and  a  certain 
amount  are  kicked  out.  But  what  you 
are  doing  here  is  you  have  a  data  proc- 
essing system  which  is  totally  capable 
of  matching  this  information.  The 
volume  does  not  really  affect  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  process. 

If  the  process  is  set  up,  it  will  match 
up  the  Information.  People  will  also 
know  what  their  tax  liability  is  and 
they  will  pay  it  up  front.  That  is  why  I 
ask  why  It  is  not  reasonable  to  look  at 
the  Kasten  amendment  as  raising  sub- 
stantial revenues  because  it  does  make 
a  significant  difference  when  that 
1099  is  submitted.  I  think  it  is  fair  to 
suggest  that  there  will  be  many  people 
who  will  pay  their  taxes,  be  It  due  to 
corporate  dividend  or  interest  Income 
as  long  as  they  have  to  attach  the  1099 
form  to  their  tax  return. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Well,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  tried  to  explain  that  rather 
lengthy  answer.  Even  If  we  had  per- 
fect matching  and  numbers,  you  are 
still  going  to  have  problems  in  about 
between  19  and  20  million  cases  and 
therein  lies  the  problem.  I  do  not 
think  we  are  going  to  resolve  it  with 
information  reporting,  I  do  not  care 
how  accurate  it  may  be;  we  are  still 
not  going  to  be  able  to  follow  up  mis- 
matches unless  we  hire  this  army  of 
people  up  here,  first  sending  letters, 
then  making  phone  caUs,  then  follow- 
ing up  with  house  calls. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  If  the  Senator 
will  yield  for  an  observation,  you  are 
talking  about  20  million  based  on  the 
way  the  system  is  set  up  now  and  I 
concede  that  possibility.  I  do  not  think 
you  are  giving  a  fair  evaluation  of 
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what  the  effect  is  likely  to  be  on  the 
system,  when  you  attach  the  1099  and 
submit  it  before  we  initiate  another 
program  on  the  American  people  in  a 
very  sacred  area,  and  that  is  the  sa- 
credness  of  an  individual  savings  ac- 
count, I  think  we  at  least  owe  it  to  our- 
selves to  examine  to  see  if  the  system 
we  have  is  adequate  and  whether  we 
have  Just  not  given  it  a  check  and  bal- 
ance by  requiring  the  1099  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  return.  I  suggest  to  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  that  this  is  ex- 
tremely significant,  and  that  he  is  to- 
tally underestimating  just  how  effec- 
tive the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  would  be.  I 
would  invite  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin at  the  appropriate  time  to  address 
that  specific  issue  because  I  know  he 
has  done  a  great  deal  of  research  on  it. 
I  do  not  think  you  can  just  say 
20,000 

Mr.  DOLE.  20  million.  You  know 
you  are  required  to  report  you  interest 
income  now.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
magic  is  by  putting  your  1099  on  the 
return. 

Again  I  am  not  part  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  but  they  tell  me  the 
amendment  is  worthless.  It  does  not 
do  anything— the  Joint  Committee  on 
Taxation  says  it  does  not  raise  any 
money  at  all.  We  can  all  talk  here  in 
great  platitudes  about  just  putting 
your  1099's  on  there,  and  you  just  ship 
it  in  and  the  problem  is  over.  But  as  I 
understand  the  experts,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  does  not  claim  to  be 
an  expert,  the  experts  tell  us  it  does 
not  have  any  impact  at  all. 

We  have  been  negotiating,  I  might 
say,  or  discussing  with  some  bankers 
in  my  own  State  some  meaningful 
things  that  would  have  an  impact  and 
would  increase  the  compliance  and 
would  provide  some  penalties  for  mis- 
information on  1099's.  Therein  lies  the 
problem.  But  just  saying  you  are  going 
to  attach  it,  and  then  thinking  that 
suddenly  there  will  be  this  magic  and 
everybody  will  comply  and  everybody 
will  give  accurate  information,  and  ev- 
erybody will  report,  in  my  view,  to 
think  that  way  is  living  in  a  dream 
world.  I  am  advised  by  our  joint  com- 
mittee staff,  a  nonpartisan,  bipartisan 
staff  composed  of  experts  and  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  that  the  Kasten 
amendment  loses  all  the  revenue  we 
will  pick  up  from  withholding  and  I  do 
not  think  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
can  make  a  case  to  the  contrary. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr. 
tion. 

Mr. 
point 


DOLE.  I  yield  for  an  explana- 
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KASTEN.  I  would  just  like  to 
out  to  the  Senator  that  the 
present  system  requires  that  we  attach 
our  W-2  forms  to  our  tax  returns.  This 
seems  to  work  just  fine.  People  report 
their  income  and  we  know  how  much 
has  been  earned.  All  we  are  saying  is 


attach  the  1099's  and  we  believe,  and  I 
think 

Mr.  DOLE.  There  is  a  rather  large 
difference.  You  have  already  withheld 
the  wages  and  you  attach  the  W-2  to 
qualify  for  a  refund  or  a  credit  against 
taxes  due.  

Mr.  KASTEN.  Attaching  that  form 
has  made  a  difference  in  terms  of 
proper  reporting  for  wages.  Attaching 
the  1099's  will  make  the  same  differ- 
ence. At  least  give  it  a  chance. 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  you  want  to  pattern 
after  the  system  used  for  wages,  let 
them  withhold  dividends  and  interest 
income  and  then  attach  the  1099.  You 
want  to  have  it  both  ways. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  do  not  want  it  both 
ways,  I  just  want  to  have  the  form,  no 
withholding. 

Will  the  Senator  yield  for  some  addi- 
tional cosponsors?  I  would  like  to  add 
as  cosponsors  to  the  Kasten  amend- 
ment No.  522  Senator  Bioem,  Senator 
Dixoif,  Senator  Long,  and  Senator 
Pell. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  DOLE.  As  I  indicated  in  my  first 
statement  when  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  was  not  on  the  floor,  and  I 
know  he  wants  compliance  and  I  ap- 
preciate that,  the  Senator  from  Iowa, 
Senator  Grasslet  and  myself  early  in 
1981  asked  the  IRS  to  take  a  long  look 
at  all  the  areas.  In  fact  very  early  in 
1981,  I  think  in  late  1980,  we  came  up 
with  a  lot  of  the  same  information 
that  we  thought  more  information  re- 
porting was  the  answer.  In  fact  we  put 
it  in  our  legislation.  We  did  not  put  in 
withholding  on  interest  and  dividends 
because  we  knew  we  were  going  to 
create  a  firestorm.  Maybe  that  was 
cowardice  but  that  Is  what  we  did  not 
do.  But  we  were  advised  at  that  time, 
that  mere  improvements  in  informa- 
tion reporting  would  have  only  a  small 
impact  on  compliance. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Kansas. 

Let  me  start  my  comments  on  per- 
haps a  political  note.  So  many  things 
we  do  around  this  place  are  presumed 
to  be  political  in  nature,  and  this  one, 
this  whole  issue  we  are  currently  in- 
volved in,  sort  of  does  away  with  the 
notion  there  is  a  Republican  version  of 
doing  tax  reform  or  spending  because 
I  see  four  Republican  Senators  on  the 
floor  right  now,  two  on  either  side  of 
this  issue,  and  in  a  sense  that  is  a  com- 
fortable feeling  to  know. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  You  are  about  to  lose 
one. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  We  will  make 
it  two  to  one  and  it  will  not  change  the 


equation  one  way  or  the  other. 
[Laughter.]  It  is  nice  that  an  issue 
might  be  discussed  on  its  merits  rather 
than  on  its  partisan  political  conse- 
quences. The  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
was  on  the  floor  last  year  making 
many  of  the  same  arguments  he  has 
been  making  here  in  1983,  and  he 
made  those  right  through  to  the  final 
vote  on  the  tax  bill,  as  I  recall,  early 
one  morning.  That  obviously  is  some- 
thing that  he  and  at  least  some  of  the 
cosponsors  of  his  legislation  feel  is  an 
important  matter  of  tax  policy  and  an 
important  matter  of  principle. 

Let  me  say,  whether  it  is  as  a  Repub- 
lican or  as  a  person  who  came  to  politi- 
cal life  in  midlife,  so  to  speak,  that  I 
do  not  really  like  the  notion  that  the 
Government  takes  my  money  away 
from  me  before  I  have  had  a  chance  to 
decide  what  they  are  going  to  spend  it 
on. 

I  really  would  like  the  notion  that 
income  taxes  get  paid  the  way  proper- 
ty taxes  do,  once  a  year,  twice  a  year, 
depending  upon  the  way  in  which  a 
particular  State  might  set  up  their 
taxes. 

But,  in  part,  the  issue  of  withholding 
got  decided  for  us  as  a  society  quite 
some  time  ago,  probably  the  first  time, 
as  the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee has  indicated,  back  in  Abraham 
Lincoln's  day  and  then  it  got  repeated 
at  various  times  during  the  course  of 
the  history  of  this  country. 

The  last  time,  and  probably  the 
major  effort,  was  during  the  Second 
World  War  when  withholding  was 
adopted  as  a  principle  of  appropriate 
revenue  raising  with  regard  to  wages. 
At  that  time,  and  again  at  this  particu- 
lar point  in  time,  it  is  not  being  used 
because  it  is  necessarily  something 
that  everybody  in  the  country  believes 
in,  but  it  Is  a  matter  of  fairness  and 
equity  in  raising  taxes  in  a  society. 
You  try  to  spread  the  burden  of  rais- 
ing revenues  to  match  the  governmen- 
tal response  to  the  needs  of  the  people 
of  this  country  across  as  broad  a  range 
of  i}eople  as  you  possibly  can.  That 
probably  was  the  primary  argument 
that  you  could  make  for  withholding, 
and  that  is  that  it  is  the  one  way  to 
come  close  to  getting  100  percent  of 
the  people  who  have  income  of  certain 
kinds  to  pay  the  appropriate  rate  of 
taxation  on  that  Income. 

(Mr.  ANDREWS  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  I  will  ac- 
knowledge that  between  1943  and  the 
early  1980's  a  lot  of  changes  have 
taken  place  in  our  tax  system  in  this 
country  in  the  way  that  we  attempt  to 
evenhandedly  raise  needed  tax  reve- 
nues at  the  local  level,  at  the  State 
government  level,  and  at  the  Federal 
level  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  people 
in  this  country. 

In  this  country,  we  made  a  decision 
somewhere  in  that  last  40  years  that 
the  way  to  set  up  our  tax  system  was 


to  tax  the  rich,  to  use  the  tax  system 
to  spread  the  earnings  and  savings  of 
people  across  the  various  Income  cate- 
gories. And  so  we  decided  that  the  best 
way  to  do  that  was  to  provide  incen- 
tives for  consimiption  and  penalties 
for  savings,  because  the  savings  were 
something  that  supposedly  the  rich 
did  to  excess  and  the  poor  people  only 
did  it  as  a  little  nest  egg,  and  the  best 
way  to  get  money  out  of  the  so-called 
upper  classes  was  to  hit  hard  on  sav- 
ings and  investments  of  one  kind  or 
another,  the  progressive  rate  structure 
in  the  income  tax  was  to  sort  of  even 
out,  and  as  some  people  say,  redistrib- 
ute the  wealth  in  this  country.  We 
adopted  at  some  point  in  time  a  top 
rate  I  think  of  like  93  percent  on  indi- 
vidual income  tax  in  this  coimtry.  And 
with  a  93-percent  rate  we  discovered, 
to  our  regret  too  late,  that  people  were 
not  bothering  to  save  and  they  were 
not  bothering  to  invest  and  they  were 
coming  down  here  to  the  Congress  de- 
manding a  variety  of  investment  in- 
centives in  order  to  protect  themselves 
form  the  93-percent  rate. 

During  the  1960's.  to  the  credit  of 
the  other  party,  which  had  been  re- 
sponsible for  creating  an  awful  lot  of 
these  loopholes  in  the  tax  system  for 
the  people  in  the  93-percent  bracket,  a 
Democratic  administration  recom- 
mended that  we  drop  that  top  rate  to 
70  percent.  That  helped  a  little  bit, 
but  all  it  probably  did  was  change  the 
nature  of  some  of  those  loopholes  that 
got  created  for  incentives.  It  really  did 
not  do  anything  to  encourage  the 
broad  spectrum  of  the  American 
public  to  put  aside  a  little  money  out 
of  every  paycheck  and  to  treasure  the 
income  from  those  investments  or 
those  savings  for  their  particular  rainy 
day.  We  still  hit  hard  at  that  so-called 
unearned  income. 

At  the  same  time,  we  had  an  income 
tax  system  in  which,  if  you  got  the 
economy  to  grow  through  inflation 
rather  than  through  real  growth,  we 
discovered  a  very  interesting  phe- 
nomenon. A  little  bit  of  inflation 
would  raise  taxes  about  IV^  times  as 
fast  as  you  could  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  by  changing  the  tax 
rates.  So  over  the  period  of  time,  this 
combination  of  putting  all  the  rewards 
in  the  tax  system  on  consimiption,  all 
the  penalties  on  savings,  and  all  of  the 
incentives  on  inflation,  we  found  the 
best  way  to  raise  money  in  this  coun- 
try was  to  raise  the  rate  of  inflation. 
We  found  then,  of  course,  that  nobody 
even  had  the  money  to  save  if  they 
wanted  to  save  and  take  the  tax  penal- 
ties for  savings,  because  as  fast  as  they 
brought  in  the  increased  earnings 
every  week  or  every  month  or  every 
year,  the  Government  was  taking  it 
out  1  Vi  times  as  fast  as  it  came  in. 

So  I  came  into  the  U.S.  Senate  at 
the  end  of  a  period  of  time  in  which 
the  whole  coimtry  came  to  a  couple  of 
conclusions.  First,  the  taxes  that  they 


were  paying  were  not  producing  as 
much  as  the  dollar  value  of  the  taxes 
that  were  going  into  the  system,  and. 
second,  that  there  was  not  any  way 
anybody  was  going  to  get  any  social  se- 
curity protection,  any  unemployment 
protection,  any  retirement  protection, 
or  any  other  kind  of  protection  out  of 
a  system  that  had  no  incentives  for 
them  to  save.  So  they  started  putting 
some  demands  on  this  system  to  make 
it  good  to  save  and  invest  again.  And 
that  is  the  point  at  which  I  entered 
this  process  of  trjring  to  help  make 
some  of  these  decisions. 

One  of  my  first  opportunities  to  face 
up  to  the  issue  of  withholding,  of 
course,  was  the  same  opportunity  the 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee 
had  back  in  1979  or  1980  when  the, 
then  Democratic,  President  of  the 
United  States  proposed  that  we  have 
withholding  on  interest  and  dividend 
income.  And  like  the  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee  and  like  a  whole 
lot  of  my  colleagues.  I  drafted  a  nice 
CMS  response  to  all  my  constituents 
which  said  that  with  inflation  as  high 
as  it  is,  with  Government  spending  out 
of  control  with  Government  tax  policy 
out  of  control,  and  with  no  incentives 
in  the  system  for  saving  or  investment, 
all  of  this  kind  of  thing  I  have  just  de- 
scribed in  my  opening  remarks,  why  in 
the  world  should  we  have  withholding 
on  interest  and  dividends  just  to 
reward  a  bunch  of  politicians  who  did 
not  know  how  to  curb  their  appetite 
for  spending.  The  impact  that  has  on 
honest  people's  earning  was  only  going 
to  make  the  situation  worse. 

So  I  had  one  of  those  letters  out,  I 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  and 
anyone  else,  that  is  probably  very 
similar  to  the  letters  that  Bob  Dole 
has  seen  appear  all  over  this  country 
about  how  awful  withholding  is. 

But  those  letters  were  written  in  my 
second  year  in  the  U.S.  Senate  and  the 
action  that  we  are  dealing  with  now 
comes  about  because  of  a  decision  that 
I  took  along  with  others  in  this  body 
in  my  fourth  year.  And  it  will  probably 
be  surprising  to  a  lot  of  people  who  20 
years  from  now  wlU  go  back  and  look 
at  the  record  of  what  we  are  doing 
here  today  that  in  a  relatively  brief  2- 
year  period  of  time  the  American 
people  could  have  had  that  kind  of 
impact  on  both  taxing  and  spending 
policy  in  this  country  that  they  have 
had. 

That  period  of  time  brought  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  back  to  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  not  in  the  House  where 
he  would  be  just  one  voice  out  of  435 
but  to  the  U.S.  Senate  where  his  voice 
can  be  heard  all  over  the  country  and 
all  over  the  world  on  behalf  of  the 
people  of  this  country.  And  the  year  in 
which  he  came  with  15  other  new  Re- 
publican colleagues  also  brought  us  a 


posed  to  be  too  conservative  to  get 
elected. 

In  effect,  it  brought  us  a  revolution 
in  the  way  Government  makes  the 
spending  and  taxing  decisions.  And 
while  a  lot  of  us  are  going  to  disagree 
on  the  merits  of  that  revolution.  I  am 
just  here  to  say  I  do  not  think  we  yet 
know  what  sort  of  proof  is  going  to  be 
borne  by  that  revolution. 

I  would  like  to  share  in  the  little  bit 
of  time  I  will  take  this  afternoon  in 
what  I  think  those  fruits  are  and  what 
I  think  those  fruits  can  be. 

I  think  I  was  elected  not  just  to  cut 
spending  and  taxes,  but  I  was  elected 
to  change  the  role  that  Government 
plays  in  the  lives  of  people  in  this 
country.  Not  to  eliminate  Govern- 
ment, not  to  get  rid  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  turn  everything  back 
to  State  and  local  governments,  not  to 
turn  everything  over  to  the  junior 
league  or  the  chamber  of  commerce  or 
something  like  that,  but  just  to  make 
sense  out  of  the  role  that  we  all  want 
Government  to  play  in  our  lives.  And, 
to  varying  degrees,  we  have  started 
that  process  on  the  spending  side.  We 
did  it  to  a  fare-thee-well  in  the  first 
year  of  the  term  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin.  We  did  amazing  things 
with  spending. 

I  recall  that  we  balanced  the  Federal 
budget.  No  one  really  knows  that,  but 
we  balanced  the  Federal  budget,  effec- 
tively for  fiscal  1983  and  1984.  at  least, 
back  around  the  middle  of  July  of 
1981.  We  cut  $40-plus  billion  out  of 
the  growth  in  Federal  spending.  If  we 
had  just  kept  on  that  line  for  another 
year  and  if  there  had  been  appropriate 
responses  from  the  economy  and  from 
the  people  of  this  country,  I  would 
venture  to  say  that  we  would  have  bal- 
anced the  Federal  budget  in  fiscal  1983 
or  maybe  fiscal  1984  at  the  latest. 

But  that  did  not  happen.  What  actu- 
ally happened  is  that  first,  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  and  then  the  rest  of 
the  Members  of  the  Congress  sUyed 
around  a  couple  of  extra  weeks  here  in 
Washington  and  did  the  other  thing 
that  we  heard  people  say  we  were  sup- 
posed to  do,  we  cut  taxes.  We  also  did 
that  to  a  fare-thee-well.  We  cut  the  in- 
dividual tax  rate  in  this  country  by  25 
percent  over  3  years  and  did  a  variety 
of  other  things.  We  adopted  a  reform 
that  I  hope  will  go  down  in  the  history 
of  this  country,  as  it  has  in  several 
other  countries,  as  a  major  reform  in 
congressional  responsibility.  We  adopt- 
ed the  notion  of  indexing  the  tax 
brackets  to  inflation. 

Hopefully  we  have  gone  a  long  way 
in  that  regard  in  taking  all  of  the  in- 
centives out  of  the  political  system  for 
raising  inflation  as  a  way  to  raise 
taxes. 
But    we    left    ourselves    with    two 


70-year-old  movie  actor  to  be  President    things:  We  left  ourselves  with  a  doubt- 
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and  we  left  ourselves  with  a  huge  gap 
between  spending  and  revenue. 

We  did  a  couple  of  other  things  that 
year.  We  started  sending  some  signals 
to  the  American  people  that  we  were 
going  to  abandon  a  policy  that  says  all 
of  the  Incentives  are  with  consumption 
and  none  of  the  Incentives  in  our  tax 
policy  are  with  savings  and  Invest- 
ment. We  did  not  do  that  in  all  of  the 
ways  we  could  have.  We  did  not  equate 
earned  and  unearned  income  In  terms 
of  the  way  we  tax  them.  We  could 
have  eliminated  the  word  unearned 
from  our  tax  vocabulary  and  treated 
all  income  the  same  for  tax  purposes. 

But  we  did  not  do  that.  Our  Presi- 
dent wanted  to  cut  rates.  We  lost  a  lot 
of  money  in  rate  cutting  and  did  not 
have  enough  left  over  for  these  other 
things  we  wanted  to  do  on  savings  and 
investment. 

We  did  some  things  that  people  of 
this  country  really  wanted  like  the 
bass  and  walleyes  In  my  State  and  in 
Wisconsin  go  for  a  bass  grub  in  the 
spring.  One  was  all-savers.  The  people 
went  for  all-savers.  We  did  something 
called  expanded  investment  retire- 
ment accoimts.  All  the  people  went  for 
the  savings  incentives  there.  What  we 
found  out  through  the  process  was 
that  the  people  of  this  country  wanted 
to  provide  for  their  own  rainy  days, 
for  their  own  investment  opportuni- 
ties. We  had  forgotten  that  for  some 
period  of  time  over  the  last  30  or  40 
years  but  we  rediscovered  It  very 
quickly. 

Not  everything  we  did  was  perfect. 
E>?erything  we  did  probably  needs  to 
be  expanded  on.  But  we  did  provide 
the  start  of  a  major  change  in  reform- 
ing the  tax  system  in  this  coimtry  to 
make  it  at  least  neutral  on  the  issue  of 
consumption  versus  savings  and  in- 
vestment. 

We  did  some  things  in  the  course  of 
that  whole  process.  We  started  the 
process  of  deregulating  the  financial 
service  industry.  We  did  that  despite 
the  squeaks  and  the  screams  and  the 
hoUers  from  some  of  the  institutional 
providers  of  financing  in  this  country. 
As  everyone  around  here  knows,  it  is 
pretty  hard  to  do  something  that 
might  help  the  banks  because  the 
SdcL's  will  scream  at  you,  and  if  you 
try  to  do  something  for  the  S&L's  the 
banks  wiU  scream  at  you.  Somehow  in 
spite  of  that  negative  pressure  we  at 
least  started  the  process  of  making  it  a 
consumers'  market  rather  than  a 
bankers'  market  in  the  field  of  savings, 
investment,  and  lending. 

The  net  result  of  all  of  that  is  that, 
despite  the  fact  that  some  of  those  in- 
stitutions still  are  able  to  run  ads 
claiming  that  they  can  only  pay  bVi 
percent  interest  because  politicians 
wiU  not  let  them  pay  more,  a  lot  of 
people  have  a  lot  of  opportunities  to 
earn  interest  on  invested  money  at 
rates  that  are  substantially  higher 
than  they  were  2  years  ago. 


It  Is  almost  a  consumers'  market  out 
there  today.  The  chsdrman  may  Joke  a 
little  bit  about  how  his  banker  came  to 
pick  up  his  dishes  and  silverware, 
whatever  it  is,  but  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is,  though,  that  we  are  not  nec- 
essarily attracting  people  with  give- 
aways of  dishes,  pots  and  pans,  Tup- 
perware,  and  aU  that  sort  of  thing 
today.  We  are  attracting  people  to 
these  marketplaces  with  more  attrac- 
tive interest  rates.  There  are  Just  a  lot 
more  opportimltes  today  for  the 
American  public  to  do  smart  things 
with  their  investments  and  to  be  re- 
warded for  it. 

We  did  something  else  that  I  think 
all  of  us  are  proud  of,  and  certainly 
those  of  us  who  get  back  home  tnd 
want  to  brag  about  it  have  to  keep 
bragging  about  it,  and  that  is  we 
brought  inflation  down.  As  I  reread 
my  1979-80  CMS  on  the  Jimmy  Carter 
withholding,  one  of  the  things  I  dwelt 
longest  on  was  the  whole  issue  of  in- 
flation and  how  you  could  not  trust  a 
government  that  lived  off  of  inflation 
with  withheld  income  on  Interest  and 
dividends.  So  we  attacked  that  prob- 
lem. 

We  attacked  the  problem  of  infla- 
tion. I  believe  we  did  it  by  basic  sound 
spending  and  taxing  policies  rather 
than  Just  through  a  recession,  al- 
though I  would  probably  be  the  first 
to  admit  that  the  recession  had  a  little 
something  to  do  with  the  ciurent  rate. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  it  cost 
you  less  than  4  percent  per  year  in  the 
inflation  cost  of  living  in  this  country 
today  which  is  a  far  cry  from  the  14.6 
percent  that  it  cost  in  1979  which 
meant  we  had  to  give  a  COLA  adjust- 
ment in  social  security,  and  it  went  to 
11.6  the  following  year.  I  will  not  use 
the  real  numbers  the  President  uses, 
which  are  20  and  25  percent  rates  of 
inflation. 

We  have  done  a  lot  of  things  that  I 
think  all  of  us  can  be  proud  of  if  we  go 
to  the  American  people  and  say  that 
this  system  is  changing,  that  the  Kas- 
TENs,  the  DuRENBERGERS,  and  the 
Doles  of  this  world,  with  their  varying 
degree  of  experience  in  this  body,  have 
somehow  been  endowed  with  a  sense 
that  they  can  be  trusted  to  turn  this 
Government  around,  to  do  something 
sensible  in  the  area  of  spending,  to  do 
something  sensible  In  the  area  of  tax 
policy. 

That  brings  me  to  the  summer  of 
1982.  the  time  in  which  the  public 
debate  was  over  whether  or  not 
Reaganomics  was  a  failure  and  wheth- 
er or  not  those  of  us  who  were  up  for 
reelection  in  1982  had  to  go  down  the 
tube  along  with  Reaganomics. 

Obviously,  for  those  who  have  not 
really  explored  the  issue  of  what  is 
really  behind  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  In  the  last  2  years,  the 
debate  on  Reaganomics  is  whether  or 
not  supply-side  economics  works  or 
does  not  work,  and  supply-side  eco- 


nomics are  always  equated  with  the 
tax  rate  reduction. 

The  debate,  as  I  recall  It.  in  the  late 
winter,  spring,  and  early  summer  of 
1982  was  whether  or  not  the  President 
was  going  to  abandon,  in  the  light  of 
recession  and  In  the  light  of  our  defi- 
cits, his  conunitment  to  tax  rate  reduc- 
tions. 

The  President  responded  to  that  by 
saying: 

I  will  not  abandon  the  first  year  of  the 
tax  cut.  I  will  not  abandon  the  second  year 
of  the  tax  cut  or  the  third  year  of  the  tax 
cut.  I  will  not  abandon  indexing.  Taxes  are 
already  too  high.  People  are  being  taxed  at 
the  State  and  local  levels.  There  are  tax  in- 
creases in  the  rates  of  social  security.  At 
least  we  owe  them  that  rate  reduction. 

At  the  same  time,  he  said  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
to  both  Republicans  and  Democrats. 
"Go  raise  me  $99  billion  in  revenues 
over  the  next  3  years." 

We  took  on  that  challenge,  and  I 
suppose  some  perceived  it  as  a  chal- 
lenge of  preserving  the  second  and 
third  year  of  the  tax  cut.  others  saw  it 
as  preserving  supply  side  economics, 
and  others  saw  it  as  preserving 
Reaganomics. 

And  still  others— myself  included.  I 
suppose— saw  it  as  self-preservation. 
We  did  not  want  to  go  to  the  elections 
with  high  inflation,  high  unemploy- 
ment, recession,  and  a  variety  of  other 
things. 

Something  happened  in  the  course 
of  the  debate  in  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance that  I  think,  in  the  long  nm, 
has  gotten  lost  on  the  American 
public.  That  is,  we  took  a  notion  that 
the  chairman  and  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  Just  referred  to  (Mr.  Grassley) 
put  forward  first  as  tax  compliance. 
We  combined  that  with  another 
notion  that  first  appeared,  I  guess,  at 
least  in  our  current  political  history, 
in  a  little  write-in  editorial  in  News- 
week magazine  in  the  fall  of  1981, 
when  somebody  whose  name  I  should 
remember— we  all  should  remember— 
advocated  a  flat  rate  tax. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin and  others  will  remember  that 
shortly  after  that  appeared  in  Novem- 
ber 1981,  every  time  we  went  home, 
somebody  had  one  of  those  things  to 
show  us:  "Flat  rate  tax;  isn't  that  a 
great  deal?  What  do  you  think  of  that. 
Senator?" 

They  started  showing  up  in  the  mail 
and  all  over  the  place.  But  abroad  In 
the  land,  for  some  good  reason  or 
other,  was  the  notion  that  somehow  or 
other,  what  we  ought  to  do  with  this 
tax  system  is  make  sure  that  every- 
body pays  a  relatively  similar  amount 
of  tax  on  a  relatively  similar  amount 
of  income.  The  notion  seemed  to  be 
abroad  in  the  land  that  folks,  when 
they  sit  down  to  do  their  taxes  every 
year,  keep  thinking  about  the  guy 
next  door  who  brags  about  his  shel- 
ters, his  loopholes,  his  deductions,  and 


his  credits.  Or  you  read  Sylvia  Porter 
and  she  tells  you  how  to  get  your  shel- 
ters, your  loopholes,  your  deductions, 
and  your  credits.  Or  you  read  the  busi- 
ness section  of  the  paper  and  you  find 
all  those  loopholes,  find  all  those  rip- 
offs;  you  read  about  companies  that  do 
not  pay  any  taxes  although  they  make 
all  those  profits.  You  become  con- 
vinced that,  somehow  or  other,  nobody 
Is  paying  into  this  system  except  you 
because  everybody  has  found  a  way  to 
weasel  out  of  it. 

I  happen  to  think  that  that,  Mr. 
President,  is  what  caught  the  fancy  of 
the  American  public.  The  name  "flat 
rate  tax"  seemed  to  reflect  for  a  lot  of 
people  fairness,  equity;  I  will  pay  my 
taxes  if  the  guy  next  door  pays  his 
taxes. 

I  notice  when  I  go  back  home- 
whenever  I  go  back  home — and  talk 
about  this  issue,  I  am  always  asked 
about  flat  rate  taxes.  I  say,  "What  you 
mean  is.  No.  1,  you  would  be  more 
than  willing  to  pay  your  taxes  if  you 
knew  you  were  getting  something  for 
it  in  terms  of  public  services  and.  No. 
2,  if  you  thought  the  guy  next  door 
was  paying  his  taxes."  I  can  see  every- 
body's head  start  going  up  and  down. 
Yes,  that  is  why  everybody  likes  the 
flat  rate  tax:  Everybody  pays  the  same 
percentage  on  income. 

Mr.  President,  those  two  notions  got 
combined  in  the  Finance  Committee 
discussion  into  something  that  devel- 
oped as  the  Tax  Equity  and  Financial 
Responsibility  Act.  It  included  an 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  administra- 
tion, on  the  part  of  the  members  of 
the  Finance  Committee,  and  eventual- 
ly on  the  part  of  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  to  bring  fairness  and  equity 
through  a  tax  policy  change  and 
through  compliance  to  the  tax  system 
in  this  country.  Included  in  that  effort 
was  something  that  we  are  debating 
today,  which  is  the  withholding  of  tax 
from  interest  and  dividends— not  that 
it  was  a  notion  whose  time  had  come, 
but  because  it  represented  to  the 
American  public  the  notion  that  if  I 
pay  my  taxes,  I  expect  the  guy  next 
door  to  pay  his  taxes  as  well. 

I  am  not  an  expert  on  how  well  this 
system  works  and  whether  if  you  use 
this  kind  of  type  or  that  kind  of  form 
or  whatever,  it  is  going  to  work.  But  I 
have  learned  from  the  experience  of 
the  last  6  months  that  when  it  is  ex- 
plained to  a  lot  of  people  out  there 
what  withholding  is  all  about  and  you 
get  beyond  how  much  it  is  going  to 
cost  your  banker  to  do  it  and  you  get 
beyond  the  notion  of  what  informa- 
tion you  are  going  to  use  and  whether 
you  have  to  apply  in  triplicate  and 
whether  or  not  you  are  going  to  have 
to  pay  a  fee  or  get  a  new  tax  or  some- 
thing like  that.  The  notion  that  every- 
body ought  to  pay  an  equivalent 
amoimt  of  tax  on  an  equivalent 
amount  of  income  is  something  that 
everybody  in  this  country  is  able  to 


understand.  The  bill  as  passed  was  a 
noble  effort  on  the  part  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  committee  to  design  it  in  a 
way  that  would  be  as  fair  and  as  equi- 
table to  everyone  involved  as  possible. 
The  provision  for  annual  withholding 
as  opposed  to  quarterly  was  in  there  to 
be  fair  to  the  banks.  The  proposed  ex- 
emptions, which  obviously  have  com- 
plicated this  whole  system,  were  in 
there  to  be  fair  to  investors,  particu- 
larly those  who  are  elderly  or  those 
who  were  in  income  brackets  where 
Just  the  cost  of  compliance  as  per- 
ceived by  them  might  discourage  their 
savings  and  their  investment.  That 
was  the  bill  that  we  had  a  hard  time 
moving  out  of  conunittee  and  that  is 
the  bill  that  we  had  a  hard  time  ap- 
proving on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  It 
is  a  bill  that  has  proved  to  be  of  sub- 
stantial difficulty  for  a  lot  of  people 
here  to  date. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  make  one 
other  observation  in  terms  of  some- 
thing that  I  have  learned  over  the  last 
8  months.  That  is  that  the  bankers  did 
not  create  the  problem  that  we  are  all 
facing;  Bob  Kasten  did  not  create  the 
problem  that  we  are  facing.  They  an- 
ticipated the  problem  and,  in  one  way 
or  another,  have  taken  advantage  of 
it.  I  am  not  here  today  to  excoriate 
either  of  my  colleagues  or  the  finan- 
cial institutions  in  this  coimtry  in  that 
regard.  It  is  Just  fair  to  say  that, 
within  a  few  days  of  going  home  after 
passing  this  bill  with  withholding  in  It. 
a  niunber  of  my  consituents  asked  me 
whether  I  had  lost  my  marbles  and 
was  I  not  a  Republican  who  is  sup- 
posed to  be  for  less  taxing,  less  spend- 
ing, and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  So  the 
questions  were  there  before  they  were 
raised  in  this  multimedia  advertising 
campaign.  I  have  tried  over  a  period  of 
that  time  to  address  those  questions  In 
a  wide  variety  of  ways. 

One  of  those  ways  is  a  rather  elabo- 
rate letter  that  I  have  been  sending 
out  to  my  constituents  when,  like  all 
of  you.  I  can  find  the  time,  space,  and 
manpower  in  my  mailroom  to  do  that. 
I  debated  a  long  time  after  the  first 
campaign  hit  earlier  this  year  and  my 
mailroom  got  close  to  100.000  letters.  I 
had  to  make  a  decision  whether  or  not 
I  was  going  to  fire  a  couple  of  LA's  and 
hire  a  dozen  mailroom  folks  or  ap- 
proach it  in  some  other  fashion. 

I  thought  the  fair  thing  to  do  was  to 
put  down  something  called  "The  Facts 
on  Interest  and  Dividend  Withhold- 
ing." which  I  proceeded  to  do.  I  did  a 
rather  long  piece,  which  is  a  problem 
right  off  the  bat,  because  It  Is  hard  to 
assume  that  people  are  going  to  take 
the  time  to  read  what  was  about  ZVi 
pages  of  explanation.  But  I  set  about 
doing  it  and  set  about  responding  to 
what  became  eventually  somewhere 
between  150,000  and  200,000  brand- 
new  correspondents  to  my  office.  I  en- 
titled It  "The  Facts  on  Interest  and 
Dividend  Withholding,"  and  addressed 


a  variety  of  subjects  such  as  what  is 
this  tax  and  went  on  to  explain  that  it 
is  not  a  new  tax.  I  guess  everyone,  de- 
spite the  material  they  are  putting 
out.  acknowledges  that  It  is  not  a  new 
tax,  but  Just  a  fair  way  to  collect 
taxes.  I  have  talked  about  some  of 
that. 

Then  I  went  on  to  talk  about  why  is 
this  law  necessary?  I  have  explained  in 
that  regard  that  the  only  Justification 
in  the  law  can  be  fairness.  There  Is  no 
reason  why  some  people  pay  taxes  on 
their  income  while  others  in  the  same 
circumstances  with  the  same  Income 
pay  no  taxes. 

I  go  on  to  explain  that  this  is  espe- 
cially important  In  these  days  In  light 
of  the  huge  budget  deficits  facing  the 
Federal  Government,  deficits  in  the 
range  of  $200  billion  a  year  for  the 
next  several  years. 

I  am  convinced,  I  said  in  my  letter, 
that  Congress  will  act  responsibly  to 
bring  down  these  deficits.  In  particu- 
lar, defense  spending  will  take  Its  fair 
share  of  budget  cuts.  However,  I  said. 
Congress  must  also  look  at  the  tax 
system  with  an  eye  to  making  it  fairer 
and  more  efficient.  We  need  to  broad- 
en the  base  of  taxpayers  by  closing 
loopholes  and  making  sure  everyone 
pays  his  or  her  share.  The  interest  and 
dividend  withholding  will  raise  an  ad- 
ditional $11  billion  over  the  next  3 
years,  a  lot  of  It  coming  from  people 
who  in  the  past  have  not  been  paying 
this  tax. 

And  I  go  on  to  raise  the  question  to 
the  reader  Will  I  be  affected  by  the 
law? 

I  go  on  to  explain,  if  you  are  a  senior 
citizen,  how  will  you  be  affected;  if 
you  are  a  low-income  person,  how  will 
you  be  affected;  if  you  are  a  small 
saver,  how  will  you  be  affected. 

I  have  noticed,  by  the  way,  that  IRS 
has  done  a  beautiful  job  In  explaining 
that.  I  received  a  letter  from  my  bank. 
My  banker  Is  one  of  those  small  banks 
that  apparently  has  not  got  Involved 
in  passing  out  coupons,  and  so  forth. 
He  wrote  a  nice  letter  of  explanation 
to  all  of  his  customers,  but  then  he  In- 
cluded this  new  IRS  explanation  form 
which  just  complicated  the  whole 
thing.  I  read  through  it  and  had  to  ask 
myself  the  question:  Whose  side  is  the 
IRS  on? 

In  about  4  Inches  here  In  my  CMS,  I 
think  I  did  a  better  Job  than  the  IRS 
has  done  in  explaining  to  seniors,  low 
Income,  small  savers,  and  wage  earners 
how  they  wlU  be  affected  by  this  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  then  want  to  ex- 
plain to  my  constituents  what  the  law 
is  not.  For  example,  is  the  Govern- 
ment confiscating  part  of  my  savings? 
And,  of  course,  you  know  how  I  an- 
swered that. 

What  if  the  Government  withholds 
too  much?  Another  one  Is:  My  12-year- 
old  daughter  saves  some  of  the  money 
she  makes  from  her  paper  route.  Will 
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she  have  to  file  a  tax  return  because 
of  this  withholding? 

Another  is:  What  about  the  com- 
pounding effect?  Will  I  not  lose  some 
of  my  Income  because  the  part  that  is 
withheld  will  not  earn  compounded  in- 
terest? 

Another  is:  Banks  and  other  institu- 
tions already  report  my  interest  and 
dividend  income  to  the  Government. 
Is  not  this  new  law  just  a  lot  of  extra 
paperwork? 

Another  is:  Will  it  not  cost  my  bank 
a  lot  of  money  to  set  up  this  system- 
costs  that  will  be  passed  on  to  me? 

I  go  on  to  explain  a  variety  of  those 
things. 

The  next  item  that  I  covered  in  the 
CMS  was  imder  the  heading  "If  It's 
That  Simple.  Why  Was  Congress  So 
Sneaky  About  the  Law?" 

At  the  time  a  lot  of  people  said  we 
were  very  sneaky  about  it,  and  I  have 
already  tried  to  indicate  that  I  did  not 
think  we  were  very  sneaky  because 
folks  caught  me  fairly  quickly  after  we 
passed  the  bill. 

I  go  on  to  explain  that  I  am  a 
member  of  the  Finance  Committee 
and  how  we  went  aU  about  it. 

Then  the  next  one  is,  "All  This 
Makes  Sense,  But  I  Thought  Congress 
Was  Supposed  To  Encourage  Savings." 

I  think  I  have  already  here  today 
tried  to  indicate  some  of  the  things 
that  I  feel  strongly  about  in  terms  of 
the  savings. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  what  is  the  re- 
sponse to  that?  Some  people  have 
done  similar  things  and  then  sent  out 
little  cards  saying,  "If  you  still  do  not 
believe  me,  check  off  the  box  and  I 
will  vote  for  repeal."  I  then  decided 
that  the  majority  who  checked  off  the 
box  after  those  neat  explanations  are 
going  to  vote  for  repeal.  I  decided  I 
was  not  going  to  provide  one  of  those 
boxes  because  I  have  to  stay  here 
doing  tax  policy  year  after  year  after 
year.  And  I  guess  while  I  am  sensitive 
to  everyone's  reaction  when  given  the 
facts,  so  to  speak,  I  am  also  sensitive 
to  the  fact  that  at  some  point  tn  time 
people  in  this  body  have  a  responsibil- 
ity to  the  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment in  this  country,  to  be  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  all  the  people  of  this 
country,  not  just  those  who  have  filled 
out  the  coupons  and  have  read  the 
materials  we  sent. 

But  an  interesting  thing  has  oc- 
curred. I  will  just  give  you  a  couple  of 
examples  for  the  Record,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, of  the  kinds  of  responses  that 
are  now  coming  back. 

I  had  to  evaluate,  when  I  sent  this 
out  and  asked  for  a  response,  who  is 
likely  to  respond.  My  theory,  of 
course,  from  only  being  in  the  Senate 
for  4  years,  was  that  folks,  if  they 
agree  with  you,  they  are  not  going  to 
bother  responding.  But  if  they  contin- 
ue to  disagree  and  feel  strongly,  of 
course,  they  are  going  to  write  back 
and  say,  "Put  it  in  your  ear,"  or  what- 


ever the  vernacular  form  of  expression 
people  use. 

So  I  was  pleased  without  soliciting  a 
response  that  a  fairly  substantial 
number  of  people  took  the  time  to  sit 
down  and  write  letters  like  this  one 
which  I  will  read  part  of  from  Thief 
River  Falls,  Minn.,  one  of  those  small 
towns  with  a  couple  small  banks: 

E>ear  Senator  Durenberger:  1  am  with- 
drawing my  plea  for  cancellation  of  the  in- 
terest withholding  bill  that  I  had  previously 
written  about.  The  original  request  was  sent 
in  at  the  request  of  my  banking  institution. 
I  did  not  iuiow  at  that  time  that  there  were 
provisions  to  exempt  any  interest  we  might 
earn  from  that  withholding  until  I  received 
a  form  letter  from  my  tax  preparer,  IRS 
Form  W-fl. 

Apparently  this  guy  did  not  even 
read  my  elaborate  explanation: 

My  wife  and  I  have  since  filled  out  that 
form  and  so  our  problem  is  being  taken  care 
of  in  the  normal  fashion.  This  provision  is 
also  available  to  any  others  who  fall  into  a 
tax  bracket  that  does  not  require  withhold- 
ing. Thank  you  for  your  time  and  effort  on 
this  matter  in  my  behalf. 

That  is  a  real  clutcher.  Most  of  us  do 
not  get  letters  quite  like  that,  but  that 
is  a  person  who  took  the  time  to  write. 

There  is  another  one  here  obviously 
written  by  hand: 

Dear  Senator:  Thank  you  for  your  facts 
on  interest  and  dividend  withholding. 

He  did  read  it,  I  guess: 

I  am  sorry  that  I  ever  wrote  to  you  about 
this  withholding  matter.  It  was  hasty  of  me. 
I  was  led  to  do  so  from  urgings  from  our 
savings  and  loan  association.  I  see  now  that 
this  withholding  law  is  good  and  necessary 
and  in  our  own  personal  case  won't  affect  us 
at  aU.  Even  if  it  did.  it  would  still  be  OK. 

Last  week,  Mr.  President,  a  friend  of 
mine  in  Bemidji,  which  is  another  rel- 
atively small  town  up  in  very  economi- 
cally depressed  northwestern  Minneso- 
ta, came  by.  He  was  coming  from  one 
end  of  the  hall  in  the  Russell  Building 
as  I  was  coming  from  the  other.  I  kept 
looking  for  some  place  to  hide,  but  the 
only  place  to  hide  was  marked 
"Women,"  and  so  I  had  to  keep  walk- 
ing down  the  haU  and  I  ran  into  him. 
He  had  sort  of  a  smUe  on  his  face  as 
he  gave  me  the  usual  line  about  what 
we  were  doing  on  withholding.  But 
then  he  said: 

You  know,  to  be  honest  with  you.  Dave.  I 
have  got  to  tell  you  about  this  fellow  who 
came  into  the  bank  last  week. 

And  he  described  the  fellow  as  being 
a  retired  person  who  had  a  $10,000  CD 
and  some  other  things.  He  heard 
about  the  exemptions,  and  so  forth, 
and  he  wanted  to  know  about  the  ex- 
emptions that  we  had  provided  in  the 
law.  So  he  explained  how  he  could  go 
about  his  exemptions.  He  looked  at 
the  paperwork,  and  he  looked  at  what 
it  would  cost  him  and  all  this  sort  of 
thing  and  finally  he  said.  "You  know. 
Bob,  why  don't  I  just  skip  all  this  ex- 
emption stuff."  He  said.  "I  think  the 
Government  probably  needs  that  more 
than  I  do." 


But,  Mr.  President,  the  theory  that  I 
am  following  here,  I  suppose,  is  that 
while  we  all  claim  that  bankers  are 
misleading  people,  that  may  not  neces- 
sarily be  something  you  can  apply  to 
every  banker. 

However,  the  fact  is  that  a  lot  of 
people  in  this  country  have  been 
misled  about  the  implications  of  with- 
holding on  interest  and  dividends. 

I  should  like  at  this  point  to  make 
part  of  the  Record  a  letter  from  the 
Minnesota  Department  of  Revenue.  It 
reads  as  follows: 

Dear  Senator  Dxtrenberger:  This  pertains 
to  your  letter  dated  February  4.  1983.  re- 
garding the  recently  enacted  TEFRA  legis- 
lation as  It  relates  to  the  provisions  on  the 
withholding  of  tax  at  the  source  on  Interest 
and  dividend  payments.  1  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  review  your  Fact  Sheet  regard- 
ing the  background  and  need  for  this  legis- 
lation. We  support  this  legislation  and 
concur  with  your  comments  in  your  Fact 
Sheet. 

It  goes  on  at  greater  length,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  letter 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

State  or  Minkesota. 
Department  op  Revenue. 
St  Pay!,  Minn.,  February  28, 1983. 
Hon.  Dave  Du&enberger, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Durenberger:  This  pertains 
to  your  letter  dated  February  4,  1983,  re- 
garding the  recently  enacted  TEFRA  legis- 
lation as  it  relates  to  the  provisions  on  the 
withholding  of  tax  at  the  source  on  interest 
and  dividend  payments.  I  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  review  your  Fact  Sheet  regard- 
ing the  background  and  need  for  this  legis- 
lation. We  support  this  legislation  and 
concur  with  your  comments  in  your  Fact 
Sheet. 

As  you  know,  the  Commissioner  of  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service.  Roscoe  Egger.  Jr..  in 
testifying  before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  during  September,  1982. 
estimated  that  there  is  nearly  a  100  billion 
dollar  tax  gap  in  lost  taxes  due  to  taxpayer 
noncompliance.  In  addition,  he  also  testified 
that  approximately  70  per  cent  of  this  non- 
compliance gap  is  attributable  to  underre- 
porting of  legal  income  by  taxpayers  who 
are  not  reporting  aU  of  their  income  even 
though  they  filed  returns.  We  believe  that 
this  impact  on  nonreporting  is  also  a  signifi- 
cant noncompliance  problem  in  the  State  of 
Minnesota.  It  has  been  our  experience  that, 
if  a  taxpayer  does  not  report  income  for 
Federal  tax  purposes,  he  certainly  is  not  re- 
porting this  same  income  on  his  State 
Income  tax  return.  In  fact,  through  iust  in- 
formational reporting  of  interest  and  divi- 
dend income,  we  have  detected,  through 
IRS  referrals,  many  wealthy  individuals 
who  have  not  even  been  filing  tax  returns. 
With  the  new  law.  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  now  will  not  only  identify  these 
people  but  will  have  money  in  the  bank,  as 
with  regular  withholding  on  the  salaries. 
The  State  Legislature  should  consider  a 
similar  law  to  help  with  its  budget  prob- 
lems. 

Estimates  of  the  State's  tax  gap  from  non- 
filers  and  underreporters  range  from  $300- 


$700  mllUon  per  year.  Because  of  this,  the 
increasing  tax  burden  shifts  further  to  the 
middle  class  who  are  already  paying  more 
than  their  fair  share. 

We  congratulate  your  efforts  and  those  of 
your  staff  to  fairly  present  the  provisions  of 
TEFRA  to  indicate  that  this  is  not  a  new 
tax  but  a  fairer  way  to  coUect  existing  taxes 
that  are  not  being  reported  or  paid. 
Sincerely, 

Orbgo  C.  MnxKR, 
Attiatant  Commiuioner. 

"hix.  DUREaiBERGER.  ISx.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  going  to  conclude  my  re- 
marks. I  have  other  things  I  should 
like  to  say  on  this  subject.  In  the  hope 
that  I  will  have  more  opportunities 
during  the  course  of  this  week  and 
this  debate  to  do  so,  rather  than  take 
another  hour  or  two  of  the  time  of 
this  body  or  of  the  principals  on  each 
side,  I  will  just  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  for  the  effort  he  has  put 
forth  in  behalf  of  an  issue  that  is  hard 
to  understand  and  very  difficult  to 
make  any  substantial  political  gain  out 
of. 

I  will  conclude  with  my  observations 
about  tax  equity  and  fairness.  Also,  I 
suppose  it  relates  to  the  concerns  we 
all  have  about  the  representative 
system  of  government. 

As  I  watch  my  colleagues  get  ready 
for  the  1984  campaign  and  reflect  on 
the  way  in  which  I  got  ready  for  the 
1982  campaign,  I  notice  that  the  old 
labels  of  liberal  and  conservative  are 
kind  of  out  the  window;  and  the  new 
label,  the  one  that  seems  to  be  work- 
ing best  for  lots  of  folks  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  is  called  populist-conserv- 
atism. I  would  not  label  it  a  fad;  it  is 
probably  a  very  good  thing  at  this 
point  in  the  history  of  this  country. 
But  it  sajrs  in  effect  that  the  folks  are 
always  right,  and  you  ought  to  be  on 
the  side  of  the  folks. 

It  overlooks  one  little  fact,  and  that 
is  that  the  folks  usually  are  right.  I 
guess  there  is  no  question  about  that. 
But  the  folks  also  do  not  have  to  come 
down  here  and  make  those  200,  300, 
400,  500,  or  600  decisions  about  which 
they  are  right  and  balance  them  when 
they  conflict  as  they  often  do.  They 
are  relatively  selective  today  about  the 
decisions  they  would  like  us  to  make 
and  the  way  in  which  they  would  like 
us  to  make  them. 

This  is  not  directed  at  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  for  the  reasons  I 
stated  earlier,  but  with  the  luxury 
that  some  have  of  deciding  that  a  pop- 
ular issue  today  may  not  be  popular 
tomorrow  so  we  had  better  be  with  it 
today,  probably  is  not  going  to  do  a 
great  deal  to  restore  the  confidence  of 
the  people  of  this  country  in  the 
system  of  representative  government. 
That  confidence  is  clearly  and  totally 
at  a  low  ebb,  or  this  would  not  be  a 
populist-conservative  issue.  This  would 
not  be  the  kind  of  thing  to  really  turn 
on  the  people  of  this  country. 


We  started  last  year  on  a  very  im- 
portant course  in  tax  policy  in  this 
country.  Instead  of  raising  the  rates 
on  the  taxpayers  of  this  country,  we 
started  on  the  couirse  of  broadening 
the  base  under  the  tax  system. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  knows,  we  are  approaching 
the  point  at  which  more  money  goes 
out  through  tax  loopholes  created  by 
our  predecessor  than  goes  into  the 
Treastiry,  and  that  is  true  for  about 
only  15  or  25  percent  of  the  people  of 
this  coimtry.  It  is  not  true  with  the 
other  75  to  80  percent  of  the  people  of 
this  country. 

The  process  of  tax  equity  and  fair- 
ness has  just  barely  gotten  off  the 
ground.  A  lot  of  things  remain  to  be 
done.  They  do  not  all  fall  in  the  area 
of  tax  compliance.  Many  fall  in  the 
area  of  changes  in  the  deductions  and 
credits  and  so  forth.  That  is  a  subject 
which,  with  the  indulgence  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Conunittee— 
if  this  is  the  appropriate  issue  on 
which  to  do  that— I  should  like  to 
come  back  to  the  floor  to  disctiss  at 
greater  length,  because  probably  it  is 
the  most  important  issue  facing  the 
people  of  this  country  who  want  to  be 
wage  earners,  who  want  to  be  interest 
income  earners,  who  want  to  be  divi- 
dend earners. 

I  thank  the  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  for  yielding  to  me  for  this 
opportunity. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota  for 
his  steadfast  support. 

I  must  say  that  when  this  package 
was  put  together  last  year  in  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  6  of  the  11 
Republicans  were  running  for  reelec- 
tion, including  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Miimesota  who  has  just 
spoken. 

So  it  was  not  an  easy  thing  to  do  to 
put  together  a  package  that  would 
bring  in  $100  biUion  in  revenue.  It  is 
not  easy  in  any  event.  But  in  this  par- 
ticular case,  we  did  a  series  of  things 
which  we  thought  brought  about  tax 
fairness.  Many  people  who  had  very 
generous  provisions  in  the  Tax  Code 
now  have  a  little  less  generous  provi- 
sions, and  others  who  had  not  paid 
much  tax  at  all  are  getting  the  same 
privilege  that  other  Americans  enjoy. 

Then  we  did  some  things  on  the 
compliance  side,  not  just  withholding 
on  dividend  and  interest  income  but 
some  other  areas,  and  they  vre  all  con- 
troversial. Nobody  should  be  under 
any  illusion.  When  you  start  making 
changes,  when  you  change  the  status 
quo,  it  becomes  very  controversial. 
That  is  particularly  true  where  you 
have  well-organized  and  well-financed 
interest  groups. 

Some  of  our  testimony  indicates 
that  many  people  do  not  file  returns 
because  they  do  not  believe  the  system 
is  fair.  They  believe  the  system  bene- 
fits only  upper-income  Americans  who 


can  shelter  their  income,  and  the  wage 
earners  just  keep  paying  and  paying, 
and  they  do  pay  most  of  the  taxes. 
Middle-income  taxpayers  bear  the 
largest  share  of  the  tax  burden.  Many 
in  the  higher  incomes  can  shelter 
those  incomes  and  end  up  with  a  lower 
share  of  taxation. 

There  is  a  feeling  out  there  that 
somehow  the  system  is  not  fair.  That 
leads  to  a  lot  of  discussion  about  flat 
rate  taxes  and  other  ways  to  make  the 
system  fair— elimination  of  certain  de- 
ductions and  limited  exemptions. 

I  must  say  that  if  there  is  this  much 
difficulty  in  trying  to  get  tax  compli- 
ance, taxes  collected  that  are  already 
due,  I  think  that  about  all  anybody 
can  do  on  the  flat  rate  tax  is  to  make 
speeches,  because  it  is  not  going  to 
happen. 

We  are  not  going  to  stand  up  here 
and  suggest,  at  least  this  Senator  is 
not,  that  we  take  away  the  mortgage 
interest  deduction  or  the  medical  de- 
duction or  the  charitable  deduction  or 
other  deductions  now  authorized  if  we 
first  cannot  make  certain  that  the 
taxes  that  are  due  are  indeed  paid. 

Again,  I  fail  to  imderstand,  from  the 
standpoint  of  tax  policy  how  there  can 
be  any  doubt  that  the  right  course  is 
the  one  that  we  pursued,  the  one  the 
President  supports. 

Again  I  indicate  that  the  President 
in  his  radio  message  on  Saturday  made 
a  clear  and  convincing  case  and  indi- 
cated also  that  he  will  veto  any  effort 
to  repeal  this  measure.  That  in  itself  I 
think  is  encouraging.  As  a  Republican 
I  believe  many  people  felt  that  the 
President  would  not  take  on  the  bank- 
ers or  S&L  executives  or  credit  union 
executives  because  they  were  people 
who  are  sometimes  known  as  rich  or 
powerful.  Some  may  say  that  this  ad- 
ministration caters  to  that  group— it  is 
not  an  accurate  perception— but  it  is 
stated  from  time.  So  they  may  have 
thought  the  President  would  back  off 
from  any  confrontation  with  these 
groups. 

I  would  say,  to  the  President's  credit, 
he  met  with  three  groups  last  week. 
He  met  with  bankers  and  others  who 
oppose  this  repeal,  some  who  support 
the  repeal,  and  some  in  the  business 
community  who  feel  it  is  good  tax 
policy  and  we  should  pursue  it. 

If  we  want  to  start  unraveling  what  I 
consider  to  be  tax  reform,  tax  fairness. 
tax  equity,  tax  compliance,  tax  collec- 
tion, we  can  make  that  judgment 
starting  tomorrow.  I  must  say  howev- 
er, that  will  not  be  the  end  of  the 
debate,  notwithstanding  what  happens 
tomorrow. 

I  still  believe  that  once  this  matter  is 
fully  explained  opinions  change.  I 
traveled  in  my  State,  attended  numer- 
ous meetings  where  bankers  and 
others  were  present.  I  was  asked  the 
question  about  matching  up  the  re- 
turns and  all  these  other  questions 
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thmt  I  think  deserve  to  be  answered. 
But  I  would  state  for  the  record  that 
in  my  view  once  the  issue  is  under- 
stood, as  it  wlU  be  understood,  then  I 
foresee  most  of  the  opposition  fading 
away. 

But  I  believe  everyone  would  agree 
that  if  you  give  people  enough  misin- 
formation and  only  one  side  of  the 
issue  then  ask  them  to  make  a  judg- 
ment it  is  obvious  the  judgment  will  be 
in  accordance  with  the  misinformation 
they  have  been  given  and  the  one  side 
of  the  issue  that  they  have  been  told 
about. 

And  this  Senator  is  experiencing  a 
change  in  the  mail  coming  to  my 
office  from  people  who  have  studied 
the  issue.  It  is  my  hope  that  before  we 
conclude,  before  we  finally  dispose  of 
this  matter,  whether  It  is  this  week, 
next  week,  or  a  month  from  now,  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  or  in  the 
Senate,  whether  it  goes  through  the 
veto  route  or  whatever,  we  will  have  a 
better  understanding. 

This  Senator  knows,  and  I  have  indi- 
cated before,  the  great  pressures  being 
brought  to  bear  on  all  Members  and  I 
know  that  if  we  had  a  secret  vote  in 
this  Chamber  it  would  be  one  where 
you  would  have  one  result;  whereas, 
obviously  in  a  public  vote  it  could  be  a 
different  result. 

But  I  would  just  quote  from  one 
letter  from  someone  in  Topeka,  Kans. 

I  received  your  letter  In  regard  to  with- 
holding on  interest  and  dividends.  Since  I 
wrote  you  a  form  letter  I  have  read  more  in- 
formation on  the  subject  and  I  have 
changed  my  mind.  I  am  now  in  support  of 
this  legislation.  I  have  never  failed  to  report 
my  interest  and  dividends  but  I  feel  some 
do.  I  am  on  a  fixed  income  but  I  feel  this 
will  make  everyone  pay  their  fair  share. 

Thank  you  for  the  letter  and  the  informa- 
tion. 

I  might  just  say  that  we  have  re- 
ceived dozens  and  dozens  of  letters  of 
the  same  kind  and  we  have  a  lot  of 
other  information  we  are  making 
available  for  the  record,  but  I  wish  to 
take  a  look  at  some  of  the  forms.  We 
are  told  the  bankers  are  going  to  be 
overburdened  with  filling  out  these 
complicated  W-6  forms  and  I  wish  to 
make  a  part  of  the  record  a  number  of 
other  forms  that  bankers  fUl  out  on  a 
daily  basis,  and  I  think  that  are  much 
more  complicated  frankly  than  any- 
thing else. 

I  mentioned  earlier  today  the  so- 
called  Visa  application.  Now  remember 
on  the  W-6  form  you  only  need  to  fill 
in  your  name,  address,  the  State  you 
are  from,  your  account  number,  check 
a  box  and  sign  your  name  and  that  ex- 
emption is  permanent  unless  it  is  re- 
voked. So  that  is  not  a  very  complicat- 
ed matter.  It  might  take  30  seconds  to 
fill  that  form  out  if  you  read  it  care- 
fully. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
W-6  form. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  form 
was  ordered  to  be  piinted  in  the 
RscoRD,  as  follows: 

[Form  not  reproducible  in  Recoro.] 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
Visa  application— and  I  do  not  quarrel 
with  the  banks  for  the  questions  they 
ask.  but  I  think  we  should  be  certain 
since  they  talk  about  all  the  redtape, 
that  we  should  understand  that  they 
have  many  other  forms  that  are  much 
more  complicated  and  probably  for 
good  reason.  First  I  will  start  with  the 
Visa  application.  The  name,  address, 
telephone  number,  present  address,  if 
you  lived  their  less  than  2  years  give 
former  address,  present  employment, 
business  address,  previously  employed 
by,  coapplicant's  name,  coapplicant's 
address,  if  there  is  one,  coapplicant's 
employment;  you  have  to  list  your 
income,  whether  you  have  a  mortgage, 
what  kind  of  car  you  have,  whether 
you  have  a  Bank  Americard,  Master 
Charge,  other  number  of  cards  de- 
sired, and  so  on  and  so  on  and  on  it 
goes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
this  one  side  of  this  Visa  application. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Form  not  reproducible  in  Record.] 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  then  the 
credit  unions  have  been  great  about 
sending  in  a  lot  of  mail.  Of  course, 
they  are  tax  exempt.  They  can  afford 
to  do  those  things.  We  have  probably 
gotten  as 'much  mail  from  the  credit 
unions  or  at  least  that  source  than  any 
other  group. 

But  if  you  are  a  U.S.  Senate  employ- 
ee and  you  want  to  borrow  a  little 
money  from  the  credit  union  it  is  a  2- 
page  very  complicated  form.  Now  all 
you  have  to  do  again  on  withholding 
to  be  exempt  is  to  fill  out  as  I  have  in- 
dicated this  very  complicated  W-6 
form  which  says  name,  address,  city 
and  State,  accoimt  nimiber.  You  make 
one  check.  You  sign  your  name  and 
fill  in  the  date.  That  is  the  complicat- 
ed exemption  form. 

But  on  the  U.S.  Senate  Employees 
Federal  Credit  Union  loan  application 
you  are  asked  a  number  of  questions 
and  again  I  do  not  quarrel  with  the 
reason  for  asking  all  these  questions 
but  when  I  keep  reading  about  all  this 
complicated  redtape  that  you  would 
have  to  comply  with  to  be  exempt 
then  I  think  we  have  to  put  it  in 
proper  perspective  and  the  proper  per- 
spective is  that  these  other  forms  are 
much  more  onerous. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
this  loan  application  form. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  loan 
application  form  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Form  not  reproducible  in  Record.] 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  cer- 
tain there  are  not  too  many  present 
who  want  to  fill  one  out  this  evening. 

If  you  just  want  to  set  up  a  new  ac- 
count—this is  for  the  First  Virginia 
Bank— it  is  rather  complicated.  You 
have  to  have  your  checking  number, 
your  savings  number,  your  name,  ad- 
dress, whether  it  is  a  joint  accoimt. 
social  security  number,  date  of  birth, 
mother's  maiden  name,  employment, 
position,  a  lot  of  references  and  things 
of  that  kind.  Then  they  have  different 
kinds  of  accounts. 

That  is  why  I  cannot  understand 
why  it  is  complicated  to  take  on  with- 
holding. You  would  think  this  was 
something  that  was  just  a  big,  big 
change  in  banking  practices. 

They  have  a  personal  checking  ac- 
count, a  personalized  checkbook;  you 
check  things  you  like  to  have,  pass- 
book savings,  automatic  savings,  certif- 
icates of  deposit,  travelers  check,  all 
the  different  service  they  provide,  and 
that  is  all  contained  in  this  application 
which  I  think  Is  interesting  reading. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
that  material. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Form  not  reproducible  in  Record.1 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  then  you 
have  the  so-called  American  Express 
Gold  Card  that  you  can  get  from  your 
bank,  and  again  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
application  portion  of  that  form. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Form  not  reproducible  in  Record.] 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  again  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  is  not  quarreling 
with  the  need  for  this  information  but 
again  the  Record  should  indicate 
when  we  talk  about  this  little  simple 
W-6  form  we  should  not  indicate  to 
the  American  people,  as  has  been 
done,  that  this  is  that  complicated  red- 
tape  Federal  intrusion  and  all  those 
things. 

We  will  also  have  available  tomor- 
row, unless  we  have  it  today,  all  those 
who  collect  taxes  now  at  State,  local, 
and  Federal  levels.  That  information 
will  be  available. 

So  it  is  not  that  we  are  asking  the 
bank  to  do  something  that  others  have 
not  done,  whether  it  is  excise  tax.  or 
user  fees,  or  whether  withholding  on 
wages  and  salaries,  the  Federal  income 
tax. 

So  I  would  not  think  the  banks  and 
S&L's  and  others  should  feel  somehow 
there  is  any  hostility  between  Con- 
gress and  their  particular  institutions. 

So,  I  would  make  those  part  of  the 
Record. 

Mr.  President,  again  I  would  urge 
my  colleagues  that  when  the  cloture 
vote  comes  tomorrow  they  ought  to 


keep  in  mind  the  amendment  that  will 
be  pending,  that  I  hope  we  might  dis- 
pose of  if  cloture  is  not  invoked,  and 
that  is  the  creation  of  a  trust  f  imd  to 
set  aside  a  certain  portion  of  the 
money  we  are  going  to  be  receiving  be- 
cause of  withholding  to  provide  health 
care  for  the  unemployed. 

I  want  to  focus  on  that  for  just  a 
second  because  we  tend  to  skip  around 
here  and  sort  of  lose  track  of  the  prob- 
lems of  people  in  this  country.  The 
bankers  may  have  a  problem  because 
they  do  not  want  to  do  this,  but  that  is 
not  a  problem.  The  S&L's  may  have  a 
problem  because  they  do  not  want  to 
do  this,  but  that  is  not  a  problem.  The 
credit  unions  may  have  a  problem  be- 
cause they  do  not  want  to  do  this  but 
that  is  not  a  problem,  and  do  not 
forget  that  we  are  going  to  make  cer- 
tain they  are  properly  paid  for  it.  No 
one  quarrels  with  their  right  to  not 
want  to  do  it.  But  it  seems  to  me  when 
we  are  talking  about  the  repeal  pro- 
posal we  ought  to  be  talking  about 
how  we  are  going  to  take  care  of  those 
who  have  been  out  of  work,  have  no 
health  coverage  for  themselves  and 
their  families,  and  are  looking  to  us 
for  help.  We  have  hearings  scheduled 
for  this  Thursday  in  the  Senate  Pi- 
nance  Committee  where  we  are  going 
to  debate  whether  or  not  there  is  a 
Federal  responsibility  to  provide  cer- 
tain emergency  health  care  coverage 
for  families  or  children  or  wage  earn- 
ers, whatever  and.  if  so.  the  extent  of 
that  responsibility  and  what  we  should 
do  about  it. 

What  I  am  proposing  we  do.  on  the 
theory  we  will  probably  adopt  some 
legislation  this  year.  Is  that  we  create 
a  trust  fund  and  that  we  set  aside  in 
1984  $500  million  in  fiscal  year  1984 
and  in  1985  $600  million  and  in  1986 
$700  million  to  be  set  aside  and  dedi- 
cated in  a  trust  fund  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  benefits  for  unemployed 
workers  and  their  families. 

They  have  a  real  problem  and  a  lot 
of  us  had  problems  last  week  when  we 
paid  our  income  taxes.  A  lot  of  Ameri- 
cans probably  had  to  borrow  money  to 
pay  their  income  taxes.  Many  other 
Americans  maybe  had  to  have  an  ex- 
tension. Many  others  just  did  not  file 
their  income  tax  returns,  in  fact  we 
are  told  about  5  to  6  million  failed  to 
do  that. 

But  it  would  seem  to  me  that  not- 
withstanding all  the  problems  that 
may  have  been  associated  with  last 
Friday,  April  15,  that  we  have  a  prob- 
lem we  should  address  and  we  hope  to 
start  addressing  this  week  in  our  com- 
mittee, and  we  provide  in  this  amend- 
ment, even  though  the  tnist  fund 
itself  is  not  created  until  fiscal  year 
1984.  that  payments  may  be  retroac- 
tive, and  if  we  should  enact  some  pro- 
gram before  October  1  this  year,  that 
amounts  may  be  borrowed  to  carry  out 
such  programs  and  that  any  amounts 
so  borrowed  shall  be  added  to  the 


amount  described  in  subsection  (a)  for 
fiscal  year  1984. 

So  let  us  say  we  pass  some  legisla- 
tion effective  June  1.  We  borrow  $100 
to  $150  million,  that  would  not  reduce 
the  $500  million  available  in  fiscal 
1984.  It  would  be  added  to  that 
amount.  So  it  is  our  hope  we  could 
move  in  that  area  rather  quickly,  and 
it  is  also  my  hope  we  might  attract  the 
attention  of  some  of  my  colleagues 
who  are  not  on  the  floor  to  this  par- 
ticular amendment. 

Mr.  President,  so  we  may  properly 
focus  on  this  particular  amendment,  I 
would  now  call  for  the  regular  order 
and  I  would  send  to  the  desk 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
regular  order  is  the  first  committee 
amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  ask  we  report  the  first 
committee  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  1,  strike  the  word  "Recip- 
rocal" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Interna- 
tional." 

UP  AMKNDKEirr  NO.  143 

(Subsequently  numbered  amendment  No. 
1070.) 

(Purpose:  To  finance  a  program  of  health 
benefits  for  the  unemployed  from  addi- 
tional amounts  collected  by  withholding 
of  tax  on  interest  and  dividends) 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 

immediate  consideration^ 

The   PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  wUl  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Kan««s  (BCr.  Dole)  pro- 
poses an  unprinted  amendment  numbered 
143: 

At  the  end  of  the  word  "Reciprocal", 
insert  the  following: 

TITLE  n— TRUST  FUND  FOR  HEALTH 
BENEFITS  FOR  UNEMPLOYED 
WORKERS 

SEC.  Ml.  ESTABUSHMENT  OF  TRUST  FUND  TO  FI- 
NANCE A  program  of  health  BEN- 
EFrrs  for  unemployed  workers. 
(a)  In  OKmRAL.— Subchapter  A  of  chapter 
98  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (re- 
lating to  establishment  of  trust  funds)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"SEC.  KM.  unemployed  WORKERS'  HEALTH  BEN- 
EFrrS  TRUST  FUND. 

"(a)  Creation  op  Trust  Fund.— There  is 
established  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  a  trust  fund  to  be  known  as 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  word  "Reciprocal", 
insert  the  following: 


"TITLE  n— TRUST  FUND  FOR  HEALTH 
BENEFITS  FOR  UNEMPLOYED 
WORKERS" 

SBC  Ml.  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  TRUST  FUND  TO  FI- 
NANCE A  PROGRAM  OF  HEALTH  BEN- 
EFrrS  FOR  UNEMPLOYED  WORKERS. 

(a)  In  Gknikal.— Subchapter  A  of  chapter 
98  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (re- 
lating to  establishment  of  trust  funds)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"SEC  KM.  UNEMPLOYED  WORKERS'  HEALTH  BEN- 
EFrrS  TRUST  FUND. 

"(a)  CASSATION  OP  Trust  FxmD.— There  is 
established  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  a  trust  fund  to  be  known  as  the  'Un- 
employed Workers'  Health  Benefits  Trust 
Fund',  consisting  of  such  amounts  as  may  be 
appropriated  or  credited  to  the  Unemployed 
Workers'  Health  Benefits  Trust  Fund. 

"(b)  Transfer  op  Certabi  Taxes.— 

"(1)  In  general.— There  are  hereby  appro- 
priated to  the  Unemployed  Workers'  Health 
Benefits  Trust  Fund  for  each  fiscal  year  an 
amount  equal  to  the  lesser  of— 

"(A)  the  applicable  amount,  or 

"(B)  the  increase  in  Federal  revenues  for 
such  fiscal  year  allocable  to  the  provisions 
of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  24. 

"(2)  Applicable  amoitnt  defined.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  applicable 
amount  sbaU  be  determined  in  accordance 
with  the  following  table: 


"For  ftacal  year 


1984. 
1985. 
1986. 


"The  applicable  amount 
Ik 

$500,000,000 

600,000,000 

700.000.000 


"(c)  Expenditures  From  Trust  Fund.— 
Amounts  in  the  Unemployed  Workers' 
Health  Benefits  Trust  Fund  shall  be  avail- 
able, as  provided  by  appropriation  Acts,  for 
mftking  expenditures  to  meet  obligations  of 
the  United  States  which  are  incurred  under 
a  Federal  program  providing  health  benefits 
to  the  unemployed.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.— The  table 
of  sections  for  subchapter  A  of  chapter  98 
of  such  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 

"SEC.  »5M.  UNEMPLOYED  WORKERS'  HEALTH  BEN- 
EFTTS  TRUST  FUND.'. 

(c)  Effective  Date.— 

(1)  In  GENERAL.— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2),  amoimts  may  be  transferred 
to  or  from  the  Unemployed  Workers* 
Health  Benefits  Trust  Fund  esUblished  by 
the  amendments  made  by  subsection  (a)  for 
fiscal  years  beginning  after  September  30. 
1983  and  before  October  1, 1986. 

(2)  PAYMENTS    MAY    EX   RXTSOACTIVX.— If   R 

Federal  program  providing  health  benefits 
for  the  unemployed  takes  effect  before  Oc- 
tober 1,  1983,  amounts  may  be  borrowed  to 
carry  out  such  program  and  funds  in  the 
Unemployed  Workers'  Health  Benefits 
Trust  Fund  shall  be  available,  as  provided 
by  appropriation  Acts,  to  repay  any  amount 
so  borrowed,  provided,  however,  that  any 
amount  so  borrowed  shall  be  added  to  the 
applicable  amount  described  in  subsection 
(a)  for  fiscal  year  1984. 

Mr.  DOLR  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
get  the  yeas  and  nays  on  this  amend- 
ment. I  had  hoped  we  would  have 
enough  Members  come  to  the  floor  so 
that  we  can  get  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  amendment. 

Let  me  again  state  that  this  does  es- 
sentially what  I  have  described  earlier. 
It  would  dedicate  certain  amounts  to  a 
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trust  fund  for  health  care  for  unem-  title  n-TRUST  FUND  FOR  health  The  PRESmma  OFFICER.  With- 

ployed  workers  and  their  famUles  and  J^^HPc       ^^       UNEMPLOYED  out  objection.  It  is  so  ordered, 

defendents.  an  issue  that  I  think  de-  WORKERS  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  the 

aonMi  r«>naiH«nitinn  SKC  jii.  K8TABU8HMBNT  OF  TKUST  FUND  TO  Fi-  Senator  from  Kansas  State  how  I  view 

serves  coiiaiQ«r»uun.  shscx.  A  program  of  health  bkn-  j.u-  amendment  and  how  I  view  the 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  EFrre tor unkhploykd workhis.  V^,^^^Z^ ^Z.>^T J^t^Z  )aZ 

amendment.  <»>  u.  Granui-^ubchapter  A  of  chapter  ^^  tomorrow  when  we  vote  on  clo- 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is  98  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  (re-  'i^-     „       ^       -          _.             ,           ^ 

there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  not  lating  to  esUbltehment  of  trust  funds)  is  The  Senator  from  ^uisas  is  aware 

I  «nfflHpnt  s«^nd  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  that    a    number    of    Senators    have 

^S^n^tTwr  President  I  sumrest  ^oUowlng  new  section:  amendments  they  would  like  to  pro- 

♦».    .K^^iTAf  «„„^n;           suwes*  -8BCK«.ui«MPU)YED  workers- HEALTH  BEN-  pose  and.  of  couTse.  if  cloture  is  In- 

•^fl^mTOO^FPICER    The  EFnsTRUOTFUNa  voked  then  only  germane  amendments 

The   PREHluiwu   ui'i'icJJJt.    ine  ..^^^  cmatioh  or  Trust  Puin».-There  is  es-  ,^1]  be  in  order  and  only  If  they  are 

clerk  will  call  the  roll.  ublished  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  properly  filed  and  timely  filed 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  states  a  trmt  fund  to  be  imown  «  toe_^^^^^  It  is  the  opinion  of  this  Senator  that 

call  the  roll.  employed  Workers    Health  Benefits  Trust  g^ould  address  as  I  have  indicated 

Mr    TTARTTTW    Mr    PrMidmt    lask  Fund,  consisting  of  such  amounts  as  may  be  we  snoum  aaoresB.  as  i  nave  moit^teu 

Mr.  KASTEN.  B4r.  K^aem.  1  asK  ^ate  or  credited  to  the  Unemployed  before,  this  real  problem,  and  perhaps 

unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  ^^^g^.  Health  Benef lu  Trust  Fund.  address  some  other  concerns  that  I 

the  quorum  call  be  dispensed  with.  "(b)  Transfeh  or  CraxAiii  Taxes-  know  the  Presiding  Officer  has  and 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is  "(i)  in  oBifKRAL.— There  are  hereby  appro-  other  Senators  have  with  reference  to 

there  objection?  prlated  to  the  Unemployed  Worlters'  Health  withholding  generally. 

Ux.  DOLE.  I  object.  Benefits  Trust  Fund  for  each  fiscal  year  an  „_  ^  ^^^  j,         ^f  the  Senator  from 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec-  *^°j;jf fh^^^p^c^JiV^'u^t  or  Kansas  that  we  will  not  invoke  cloture 

tion  is  heard.  ..(B)  the  increase  in  Federal  revenues  for  tomorrow,  that  we  wlU  have  an  oppor- 

The   legislative   clerk   resimied   the  g^^h  fiscal  year  aUocable  to  the  provisions  tunity  to  debate  the  pending  amend- 

caU  of  the  roll.  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  24.  ment  and  other  amendments  that  may 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President.  "(2)  Appucabli  amouht  defikid.— For  pur-  be  offered.  By  invoking  the  regular 

I   ask   unanimous   consent   that   the  poses  of  this  subsection,   the   applicable  order,  we  simply  call  forth  the  first 

order  for  the  quorum  caU  be  dispensed  ^°TviS»^<,  tlw*^          accordance  committee  amendment,  and  the  Sena- 

wlth.  fouowing  table.  ^^  ^^^  Kansas  has  now  amended  the 

The    PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is  "For  fiscal  year              The  appUcabie  amount  fipg^     committee      amendment.      An 
there  objection?  without  objection,  it  „^                           ^       tsonnoonoo  amendment  in  the  second  degree  has 
is  so  ordered.                                                    J^J aoo'ooo'ooo  ^"  o"^™*'  ^^  ^^^  distinguished  Sen- 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to          ^ 700000000  ator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Chafbe). 

the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  -(c)  Emliiii^ii^'pioM  Trust  PuWd.-  J'     cloture     is     invoked,     nothing 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President.  Amounts    in    the    Unemployed    Workers'  changes.    We    are    just    back    to    the 

I  believe  I  have  the  floor.  Health  Beneflte  Trust  Fund  shall  be  avail-  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 

The   PRESIDING    OFFICER    The  able,  as  provided  by  appropriation  Acts,  for  consln  so  he  has  not  lost  anything  in 

Rpniity>r    from     Ohio    rMuested    the  making  expenditures  to  meet  obligations  of  the  process. 

£^J2 1^  r^nrt  .  mini^^vTwhlrh  ^^"^  ^^^  ^^^  **^'*=*'  "^  \ncmreA  under  xhe  Senator  from  Kansas  has  only 

Senate  to  rescind  a  quorum  call,  which  .  p^^ral  program  providing  health  benefits  ^^^  ^^^  j  y^^^^^  to  be  an  impor- 

was  granted.  ^t^^^'^J^^^'i,.^,,^    Th.  t^hi.  tant  focus  on  an  important  matter. 

(b)  CoNTORMiHO  AMEHDimrr.— The  table  „_j.v—*~-»j   *u«.   ^<^«^i»^.ick.^ 

UP  AMEWDMKHT  HO.  144  of  scctlons  for  Subchapter  A  of  Chapter  98  As   I   understood   the   dlstlnglilshed 

-  (Subsequently  numbered  amendment  No.  ©f  such  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  majority  leader  before  his  departure, 

1071.)  end  thereof  the  following  new  item:  there  was  an  agreement  that  tomor- 

(Purpose-  To  finance  a  program  of  health  "Sec.  km.  unemployed  workers'  health  ben-  row  we  should  come  in  at  2  o'clock. 

benefits  for  the  unemployed  from  addl-  ^^'''^  '^^^  FUND.".  Then  the  hour  starts  to  run.  then  the 

tional  amounts  coUected  by  withholding  (c)  Effectivb  Date.—  quorum  call,  and  probably  the  vote 

of  tax  on  Interest  and  dividends)  <!'  ^  od«ral.— Except  as  provided  In  ^111  come  sometime  between  3:15  and 

Mr.  CHAPEE.  Mr.  President.  I  send  ^T^'irom  '  tTe^^SneSJ^'^'klS  3:30. 

an  unprinted  amendment  to  the  desk  g«JS.  SefltS  lru?t  I^^LublShS  by  I    ^n"'   of   no   other  ^requ^t    for 

and  ask  for  Its  immediate  consider-  the  amendments  made  by  subsection  (a)  for  speakers  on  this  side.  I  do  not  know 

ation.  fiscal  years  begiimlng  after  September  30,  whether  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 

The   PRESIDING   OPTICER.   The  1983  and  before  October  1, 1986.  has  any  further  requests  for  speakers. 

/.lark  nHU  ronnrt  <2)  PAYKDTrs  MAY  BE  RETROACTIVE.— If  a  Mr.  President.  I  suggcst  the  absence 

^  \n,,    ,^\ J       *  11  __.  Federal  program  providing  health  benefits  of  a  Quorum 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows.  for  the  unemployed  takes  effect  before  Oc-  ^he    PRESIDING    OFFICER     The 

The   Senator   from   Rhode   Island   (Mr.  tober  1,  1983.  amounts  may  be  borrowed  to  /-n__^  -^iii  __ji  fUp  roll 

Chafke)  proposes  an  unprinted  amendment  carry  out  such  program  and  funds  in  the  ,£.      .  .,,     ,     .    „,_-J_j-j  *„  __ii  *>,_ 

numbered    144    to    Mr.    Doles    unprinted  Unemployed     Workers'     Health     Benefits  ^^^  ^^  ^lerK  proceeaeo  lo  cau  me 

amendment  numbered  143.  Trust  Fund  shall  be  available,  as  provided  roll. 

Mr     Tv-iT  IP     Mr     T>rM:<H»nt     T    ftiair  by  appropriation  Acts.  to  repay  any  amount  Mr.    DOLE.    Mr.    President,    I    ask 

Mr.    uuLdL.    Bar.    i-resiaeni,    i    asK  ^^  borrowed,  provided,  however,  that  any  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 

unanimous  consent  that  further  read-  amount  so  borrowed  shall  be  added  to  the  the  quonun  call  be  rescinded, 

ing  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  applicable  amount  described  in  subsection  .pbe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 

wlth.                              (a)  for  fiscal  year  1984.  ^y^.  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With-  j^    CHAFEE.   Mr.   President,   will  (The  following  proceedings  occurred 

out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  ^^  Senator  yield?  earlier  and  are  printed  at  this  point  by 

The  amendment  foUows:  i^  DOLE.  Yes.  unanimous  consent:) 

Strike  out  all  alter  "Viz:"  and  Insert  In  Mr.    CHAFEE.    Mr.    President,    the  Mr.  BAE3IR.  Mr.  P»resident,  will  the 

lieu  thereof  the  foUowing:  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  BActzenbaum)  Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  moment? 

In  Ueu  of  the  language  proposed  to  be  in-  would  like  to  be  added  as  a  cosponsor.  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  I  will  be  glad 

serted.  Insert  the  loUowlng:  i   ^^   unanimous   consent   that   the  to  yield  to  the  majority  leader. 

Junior  Senator  from  Ohio  be  added  as  Mr.  BAKER.  Bfr.  President,  I  ask 

a  cosponsor  of  my  amendment.  unanimous  consent  that  no  interrup- 
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tion  appear  in  the  presentation  of  the 

Senator.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  2 
P.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
talked  to  the  minority  leader  about 
this,  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  and  the  Senator  from 
Kan'M'JT.  and  I  believe  there  is  general 
consensus  that  this  is  the  best  ar- 
rangement for  the  schedule  of  the 
Senate  tomorrow. 

Tomorrow  is  Tuesday  and  both  par- 
ties will  caucus  with  their  respective 
Members  off  the  floor.  As  has  become 
our  custom,  it  is  best,  I  believe,  for  the 
Senate  to  stand  in  recess  from  12  noon 
until  2  p.m. 

In  view  of  that,  and  since  we  had 
earlier  expected  to  convene  at  1 1  a.m., 
it  seems  that  it  might  be  Just  as  well 
for  the  Senate  to  come  in  at  2  pan. 
Therefore,  B«r.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  recess  until  2  p.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cohen).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered.       

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


every  fallen  soldier  and  civilian  from 
the  past  string  of  conflicts  is  memori- 
alized in  thought  and  deed.  While  it  is 
both  fitting  and  proper  to  celebrate 
the  living  and  the  fruitful  in  the  grow- 
ing nation  of  Israel,  I  feel  equally  com- 
pelled to  offer  my  fervent  prayer  that 
no  more  victims,  Israeli,  Arab  or  of 
any  national  origin,  be  added  to  the 
long  list  of  the  fallen  on  future  re- 
membrance dajrs. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


JOINT  REFERRAL  OF  A  BILL 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  intro- 
duced today  by  Senator  Hatch,  deal- 
ing with  railroad  retirement  and  rail- 
road unemplojrment  insurance,  be 
Jointly  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance  and  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  35TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
ISRAEL'S  INDEPENDENCE 

B4r.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  offer  my  heartfelt  congratu- 
lations* to  the  people  of  Israel  on  the 
35th  anniversary  of  the  end  of  British 
colonial  rule,  and  the  birth  of  the 
newly  independent  State  of  Israel.  It 
was  35  years  ago  today  that  David 
Ben-Gurion,  surely  one  of  the  greatest 
statesmen  of  the  20th  century,  sol- 
emnly declared  the  Independence  of 
the  world's  only  Jevrish  state.  Hours 
after  the  proclamation,  the  fledgling 
State  of  Israel  was  imder  attack  from 
the  surrounding  Arab  nations,  who  re- 
sponded to  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence by  launching  a  full-scale  in- 
vasion, intent  on  strangling  the  state 
in  its  infancy.  The  ensuing  war  of  in- 
dependence continued  for  many  tor- 
turous months,  until  the  weary 
combatants  accepted  a  cease-fire  ar- 
ranged by  the  United  Nations. 

Six  wars  and  35  years  later.  Israel  is 
established  in  the  Middle  East  and  the 
world  community,  but  a  true  and  ever- 
lasting peace  remains  a  cherished  but 
elusive  goal.  Yesterday,  Israelis  ob- 
served  remembrance   day.   in  which 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE  RE- 
CEIVED DURING  THE  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

ENROLLED  BILLS  AKD  JOIICT  RESOLUTIOR  SIGNED 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  April  15,  1983.  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate,  on  April  15,  1983, 
during  the  adjournment  of  the  Senate, 
received  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  annoimclng  that  the 
Speaker  has  signed  the  following  en- 
rolled bills  and  joint  resolution: 

S.  89.  An  act  to  amend  the  Saccharin 
Study  and  Labeling  Act; 

S.  126.  An  act  to  remedy  alcohol  and  drug 
abuse;  and 

HJ.  Res.  80.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  Issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  April  17  through  April 
24, 1983,  as  "Jewish  Heritage  Week." 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  April  15,  1983,  the  en- 
rolled bills  and  Joint  resolution  were 
signed  on  April  15,  1983,  during  the 
adjournment  of  the  Senate  by  the 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Thxtrmohd). 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  reported  that  on 
April  15,  1983,  he  had  presented  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  the  fol- 
lowing enrolled  bills: 

S.  89.  An  act  to  amend  the  Saccharin 
Study  and  Labelling  Act;  and 

S.  126.  An  act  to  remedy  alcohol  and  drug 
abuse. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  TOWER,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  I 
report  favorably  the  foUowing  nomi- 
nations: Rear  Adm.  James  R.  Hogg, 
\3&.  Navy,  to  be  vice  admiral.  Vice 
Adm.  "M"  Staser  Holcomb.  U.S.  Navy. 
to  be  reassigned  in  the  grade  of  vice 
admiral,  Adm.  John  G.  Williams,  U.S. 
Navy  (age  58)  to  be  placed  on  the  re- 
tired list.  Vice  Adm.  Edward  P. 
Travers  UJS.  Navy  (age  57)  to  be 
placed  on  the  retired  list,  Vice  Adm. 
Kent  J.  Carroll.  U.S.  Navy  (age  56)  to 
be  placed  on  the  retired  list,  Rear 
Adm.  Nell  M.  Stevenson.  U.8.  Navy,  to 
be  Chief  of  Chaplains,  U.S.  Navy,  Gen. 
Donn  A.  Starry,  U.S.  Army  (age  57)  to 
be  placed  on  the  retired  list,  Maj.  Gen. 
John  D.  Bruen.  U.S.  Army,  to  be  lieu- 
tenant general.  Vice  Adm.  J.  William 
Cox,  U.S.  Navy  (age  54)  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list,  in  the  Naval  Re- 
serve there  are  11  permanent  promo- 
tions to  the  grade  of  commodore  (list 
begins  with  John  J.  Sweeney),  Lt. 
Gen.  William  R.  Nelson,  UJS.  Air 
Force  (age  56)  to  be  placed  on  the  re- 
tired list,  Maj.  Gen.  Jack  I.  Gregory, 
U.S.  Air  Force,  to  be  lieutenant  gener- 
al, Lt.  Gen.  Maxwell  R.  Thurman,  U.S. 
Army,  to  be  general,  Lt.  Gen.  Jack  N. 
Merritt,  U.S.  Army,  to  be  reassigned  in 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  general,  Lt. 
Gen.  Richard  G.  Trefry,  U.S.  Army 
(age  58)  to  be  placed  on  the  retired 
list,  Lt.  Gen.  Nathaniel  R.  Thompson, 
Jr.,  U.S.  Army,  to  be  reassigned  in  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  general.  Vice  Adm. 
Ronald  J.  Hays,  U.S.  Navy,  to  be  Vice 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  and  to  be 
admiral.  Rear  Adm.  Edward  H.  Martin, 
U.S.  Navy,  to  be  vice  admiral.  Rear 
Adm.  Bernard  M.  Kauderer,  U.S. 
Navy,  to  be  vice  admiral.  Rear  Adm. 
Powell  P.  Carter,  U.S.  Navy,  to  be  vice 
admiral.  Rear  Adm.  James  B.  Busey 
IV,  U.S.  Navy,  to  be  vice  admiral,  Lt. 
Gen.  Paul  P.  Gorman,  U.S.  Army,  to 
be  general,  Lt.  CJen.  Wallace  H.  Nut- 
ting, UJS.  Army,  to  be  general,  Lt.  Gen 
Raphael  D.  Tlce,  UJS.  Army  (age  55)  to 
be  placed  on  the  retired  list,  Lt.  Gen. 
William  J.  Hilsman.  U.S.  Army  (age 
50)  to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list, 
Adm.  William  J.  C^rowe.  Jr..  U.S.  Navy, 
to  be  reassigned  in  the  grade  of  adml' 
ral.  Adm.  William  N.  Small.  U.S.  Navy, 
to  be  reassigned  in  the  grade  of  adml 
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r«l  and  Vice  Adm.  William  H.  Rowden. 
VS.  Navy,  to  be  reassigned  in  the 
grade  of  vice  admiral.  I  ask  that  these 
names  be  plac»d  on  the  Elxecutive  Cal- 
endar.   

The  PRESromO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  in  addi- 
tion, in  the  Air  Force  Reserve  there 
are  10  promotions  to  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant colonel  (list  begins  with  Fred  E. 
Ellis),  in  the  Air  Force  Reserve  there 
are  30  promotions  to  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant colonel  (list  begins  with  Lynn 
R.  Anderson),  in  the  Navy  there  are 
349  promotions  to  the  grade  of  captain 
(list  begins  with  Donald  L.  Abbey)  and 
in  the  Marine  Corps  there  are  109  per- 
manent vpointments  to  the  grade  of 
colonel  (list  begins  with  William  S. 
Ainsley  III).  Since  these  names  have 
already  appeared  in  the  Congression- 
al Rbcord  and  to  save  the  expense  of 
printing  again,  I  aslc  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
Secretary's  desk  for  the  information 
of  any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  Secretary's  desk  were  printed  into 
the  RccoRD  of  March  21  and  22,  1983. 
at  the  end  of  the  Senate  proceedings.) 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  imanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  TTKTiMR  (by  request): 

S.  1070.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  July  2, 
1962,  to  authorize  Intrastate  quarantines 
under  extraordinary  emerKency  conditions: 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  MATTDJOLY: 

S.  1071.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  to  Impose  limits  on  the 
amount  of  total  budget  outlays  contained  in 
conciurent  resolutions  on  the  budget;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs,  jointly,  pursu- 
ant to  the  order  of  August  4, 1977. 
By  Mr.  PERCTT  (by  request): 

S.  1072.  A  bill  to  facillUte  the  adjudica- 
tion of  certain  claims  of  n.S.  nationals 
against  Iran,  to  authorize  the  recovery  of 
costs  inctured  by  the  United  States  nation- 
als against  Iran,  and  for  other  purpose;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  CHTTTiKS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Thubmord): 

&  1073.  A  bill  to  amend  secUon  104  of  the 
River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1958,  Public  Law 
8&-500  as  amended,  to  increase  the  annual 
funding  authority  for  the  aquatic  plant  con- 
trol program;  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  STAFFORD: 

S.  1074.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Ralhmu)  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1974  and  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Tax  Act  to  assure  sufficient  re- 
sources to  pay  current  and  future  benefits 
under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1974. 
to  make  technical  changes,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


By  Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  liimself  and 
Mr.  BnaAMAH): 

S.  1075.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  UJ3.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  undertake  certain 
modifications  at  Abiquiu  Dam  in  New 
Mexico;  to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  HATCH: 

S.  1076.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act.  the  Railroad  Unemployment 
Insiuance  Act,  and  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  provide  adequate  levels  of 
railroad  retirement  and  imemployment  in- 
surance benefits  on  an  actuarially  sound 
and  fiscally  responsible  basis,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance  and 
the  Conunittee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources, Jointly,  by  unanimous  consent. 
By  Mr.  BAUCUS: 

S.  1077.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  to  limit  the  growth  of  Federal 
taxation  and  spending  and  to  achieve  bal- 
anced budgets,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ctovemmental  Affairs,  jointly, 
pursuant  to  the  order  of  August  4,  1977, 
with  instructions  that  if  one  committee  re- 
ports, the  other  committee  has  30  days  of 
continuous  session  to  report  or  be  dis- 
charged. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 

S.  1078.  A  bill  to  establish  conditions  for 
the  relocation  of  professional  sports  teams, 
to  clarify  the  application  of  the  antitrust 
laws,  and  to  require  notification  to  affected 
communities  and  employees  of  relocation  of 
professional  sports  teams:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 

S.  1079.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  prohibit  awarding  of  Feder- 
al contracts  to  persons  who  have  violated 
certain  judicial  orders  or  orders  issued  by 
the  National  Lalx>r  Relations  Board;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILUS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  HELMS  (by  request): 
S.  1070.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  of 
July  2,  1962,  to  authorize  intrastate 
quarantines  under  extraordinary 
emergency  conditions;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry. 

QUAKAHTnraS  UMDKR  EXTRAOROniAHT 
DtKRGEMCY  CONSmOIfS 

•  Mr.  FTRT.MR  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, I  Introduce  a  bill  that  would 
expand  the  powers  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agricultiu-e  following  his  declaration 
of  an  extraordinary  emergency  due  to 
the  existence  of  any  dangerous,  com- 
municable disease  of  livestock  or  poul- 
try that  would  constitute  a  threat  to 
the  livestock  or  poultry  of  the  United 
States. 

While  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
declare  such  an  extraordinary  emer- 
gency and  to  take  specified  actions 
when  he  finds  that  a  State  or  other  Ju- 
risdiction is  not  talcing  adequate  meas- 
ures to  control  any  such  disease,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  presently 
does  not  have  authority  to  prevent  the 
intrastate  movement  of  animals, 
animal  carcasses,  animal  products,  or 


articles  in  such  an  emergency  situa- 
tion, unless  the  Secretary  finds  that 
the  animals  are  or  have  been  affected 
with  or  exposed  to  such  a  disease  and 
that  the  carcasses,  products,  and  arti- 
cles were  so  related  to  such  animals  as 
to  be  likely  to  be  a  means  of  dissemi- 
nating such  disease.  In  such  case,  he 
may  seize,  quarantine,  and  dispose  of 
the  particular  suiimals,  carcasses,  prod- 
ucts, or  articles  Involved. 

The  legislation  would  give  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  authority  to  quar- 
antine specific  localities  and  control 
the  intrastate  movement  of  animals, 
their  carcasses,  and  related  products, 
and  articles  which  are  not  necessarily 
found  to  be  affected  with  or  exposed 
to  any  dangerous  communicable  dis- 
ease of  livestock  and  poultry.  The  Sec- 
retary believes  that  such  authority 
would  make  it  possible  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  implement  ef- 
fective quarantine  controls  in  prevent- 
ing inadvertent  intrastate  spread  of 
such  a  disease  from  affected  localities. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  transmittal  letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  well  as 
the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  1070 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Act  of  July  2.  1962  (21  UwS.C.  134a(b)),  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  colon  in  the 
first  sentence  of  section  2(b)  and  everything 
thereafter  to  the  end  of  the  subsection  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ", 
and  the  Secretary  may  prohibit  or  regulate 
the  movement  within  the  State  or  other  ju- 
risdiction involved,  of  animals,  animal  car- 
casses, products  and  articles  as  the  Secre- 
tary deems  necessary  in  order  to  prevent 
the  dissemination  of  any  such  disease  or  to 
eradicate  any  such  disease  or  to  otherwise 
protect  the  livestock  or  poultry  of  the 
United  States:  Provided,  That  such  action 
may  be  taken  under  this  subsection  only  if 
the  Secretary  finds,  after  review  of  meas- 
ures taken  by  the  State  or  other  jurisdiction 
and  after  consultation  with  the  Oovemor, 
that  the  measures  being  taken  are  inad- 
equate. Before  any  action  is  taken  in  any 
State  or  other  jurisdiction  under  ttiis  sub- 
section, the  Secretary  shall  notify  the  C3ov- 
emor  of  the  State  or  other  jurisdiction, 
shall  issue  a  public  announcement  and  shall 
file  a  statement  for  publication  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  of  the  action  the  Secretary  in- 
tends to  take,  together  with  the  findings 
and  reasons  therefor:  Provided,  That  if  it  is 
not  possible  to  make  such  a  filing  with  the 
Federal  Register  prior  to  taking  action,  the 
filing  shall  be  made  within  a  reasonable 
time  not  to  exceed  five  business  days,  after 
commencement  of  the  action.  If  the  Secre- 
tary wishes  to  change  any  action  previously 
taken  under  this  subsection,  the  Secretary 
shall  follow  the  procedures  set  forth  in  the 
preceding  sentence.". 


DKrABTMBrr  or  Aoucdltubi. 

OFncB  or  TBS  Skutast, 
Waahinoton,  D.C..  March  7, 1983. 
Hon.  OcoKOB  Bush. 
President  of  the  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  Mx.  PRxamsiT:  Tranamltted  here- 
with for  the  considerstion  of  the  Congren 
is  a  draft  bill  "To  amend  the  Act  of  July  2. 
1962.  to  authorize  intrastate  quarantines 
under  extraordinary  emergency  conditions." 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  recom- 
mends enactment  of  the  draft  leglalation. 

The  bill  would  expand  the  powers  of  the 
Secretary  after  he  had  declared  an  extraor- 
dinary emergency  due  to  the  existence  of 
any  dangerous,  communicable  diaeaae  of 
livestock  or  poultry  that  constitutes  a 
threat  to  the  livestock  or  poultry  of  the 
United  States.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  2  of 
the  Act  of  July  2.  1962  (76  SUt.  129;  21 
U.S.C.  134a(b))  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
declare  such  an  extraordinary  emergency 
and  take  specified  actions  when  he  finds 
that  a  State  or  other  jiuisdiction  is  not 
tjtking  adequate  measures  to  control  any 
such  disease.  The  Department  presently 
does  not  have  authority  to  prevent  the 
intrastate  movement  of  animals,  animal  car- 
casses, animal  products,  or  articles  in  such 
an  emergency  situation,  unless  the  Secre- 
tary finds  that  the  animals  are  or  have  been 
affected  with  or  exposed  to  such  a  disease 
and  that  the  carcasses,  products,  and  arti- 
cles were  so  related  to  such  animals  as  to  be 
likely  to  be  a  means  of  disseminating  such 
disease.  Then  he  may  seize,  quarantine  and 
dipose  of  the  particular  animals,  carcasses, 
products,  or  articles  involved. 

Authority  is  needed  to  qiiarantlne  specific 
localities  and  control  the  intrastate  move- 
ment of  animals,  their  carcasses,  and  related 
products  and  articles  which  are  not  neces- 
sarily found  to  be  affected  with  or  exposed 
to  any  dangerous  communicable  disease  of 
livestock  and  poultry.  This  authority  would 
make  it  possible  for  the  Department  to  im- 
plement the  most  effective  quarantine  con- 
trols to  prevent  the  inadvertent  intrastate 
spread  of  such  a  disease  from  affected  local- 
ities. Uncontrolled  movements  of  livestock 
and  poultry  into  affected  areas  can  hamper 
control  and  eradication  efforts  by  increasing 
the  population  of  exposed  animals  needing 
treatment.  The  outbreak  of  exotic  velogenic 
viscerotropic  Newcastle  disease  (WND)  In 
Southern  California  in  1971-73,  and  the  out- 
breaks as  recent  as  March  and  April  of  1980 
in  California,  Virginia,  and  Permsylvania. 
clearly  demonstrated  the  need  for  such  au- 
thority. 

The  proposed  legislation  does  not  signifi- 
cantly affect  the  quality  of  the  human  envi- 
ronment. 

An  identical  letter  has  been  sent  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
advises  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
presentation  of  this  proposed  legislation 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Administration's 
program. 

Sincerely, 

John  R.  Block, 

Secretary.% 


By  Mr.  BJATTINGLY: 
8.  1071.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974  to  impose 
limits  on  the  amount  of  total  budget 
outlays  contained  in  concurrent  reso- 
lutions on  the  budget:  pursuant  to  the 
order  of  August  4,  1977,  referred  Joint- 
ly to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget 


and  the  Committee  on  Oovemmental 
Affairs. 

UMRB  OH  TOTAL  BUDGR  ODTLATS 

Mr.  MATTINOLY.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  two  proposals. 
The  first  one  will  amend  the  1974 
Budget  Act  to  require  spending  as  a 
percentage  of  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct be  reduced  1  percent  per  year  until 
outlays  are  19  percent  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product. 

Second.  I  am  offering  an  amendment 
(No.  1067)  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
5,  the  constitutional  amendment  to 
balance  the  Federal  budget,  to  reqiilre 
a  like  reduction  in  spending  as  a  per- 
centage of  the  gross  national  product. 
Mr.  President,  Federal  spending  is 
out  of  control.  While  some  boast  of 
the  fact  that  the  growth  in  Federal 
spending  has  been  slowed,  the  problem 
of  excessive  Federal  spending  has  not 
been  addressed.  To  demonstrate  the 
severity  of  the  problem  one  only  has 
to  look  at  the  administration's  fiscal 
year  1984  budget  request,  a  so-called 
budget  freeze.  The  administration's 
proporal  caUs  for  outlays  from  1983  to 
1988  as  foUows:  $805  billion;  $848  bil- 
Uon;  $919  billion;  $990  billion;  $1,058 
billion:  $1,127  billion.  I  find  it  hard  to 
believe  that  this  can  be  labeled  con- 
trolling Federal  expenditures. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  in- 
troduced these  two  measures.  Con- 
gress does  not  have  the  will  nor  the 
desire  to  control  its  out-of-control 
spending  habits.  Therefore,  it  is  im- 
perative that  we  tie  the  hands  of  Con- 
gress by  mandating  that  Federal 
spending  be  brought  under  controL 

I  might  point  out  that  the  problem 
of  increasing  Federal  deficits  is  not 
the  result  of  a  lack  of  revenues.  To  the 
contrary,  revenues  are  projected  to  in- 
crease year  after  year.  Nevertheless, 
spending  is  increasing  at  a  greater 
pace.  If  we  do  not  address  this  prob- 
lem in  the  near  future,  runaway  Fed- 
eral spending  will  create  continued  in- 
tolerable deficits  which  will  eventually 
choke  off  the  economic  recovery 
which  has  begun. 

Mr.  President,  I  personally  am  not 
locked  in  concrete  as  to  whether  Fed- 
eral spending  control  should  be  done 
by  statute  or  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment. I  will  leave  this  decision  to  the 
Congress.  However,  out  of  control  Fed- 
eral spending  must  be  addressed,  and 
the  two  proposals  I  am  introducing  are 
intended  to  do  so. 

Some  will  question  why  I  have 
chosen  reducing  Federal  spending  over 
the  long  run  to  19  percent  of  gross  na- 
tional product.  Historically,  economic 
data  indicates  that  the  greatest  eco- 
nomic growth  since  World  War  II  has 
occurred  when  spending  as  a  percent- 
age of  gross  national  product  was  at  19 
percent.  Moreover,  during  that  period, 
interest  rates  and  the  rate  of  inflation 
were  at  low  levels. 

These  proposals  will  not  require 
Federal  spending  to  be  drastically  re- 


duced overnight.  As  I  stated  earUer. 
Federal  spending  as  a  percentage  of 
gross  national  product  would  be  re- 
duced 1  percentage  point  each  year 
until  outlays  are  at  10  percent  of  gross 
national  product. 

Mr.  President,  only  by  controlling 
Federal  spending  can  we  return  to  a 
healthy  economy  comiMsed  of  reduced 
Federal  deficits,  low  inflation,  and  low 
interest  rates.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
support  me  in  my  effort  to  bring  Fed- 
eral spending  under  control. 


By  Mr.  PERCY  (by  request): 
S.  1072.  A  bill  to  facillUte  the  adju- 
dication of  certain  claims  of  United 
States  nationals  against  Iran,  to  au- 
thorize the  recovery  of  costs  incurred 
by  the  United  States  nationals  against 
Iran,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Ck>mmittee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

nUH  CLAIMS  ACT 

•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  concerning  certain  claims 
of  U.S.  nationals  against  Iran. 

This  legislation  has  Ijeen  requested 
by  the  Department  of  State  and  I  am 
introducing  the  proposed  legislation  in 
order  that  there  may  be  a  specific  bill 
to  which  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
the  public  may  direct  their  attention 
and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or 
oppose  this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggest- 
ed amendments  to  it.  when  the  matter 
is  considered  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  together  with  a  section-by-sec- 
tion analysis  of  the  biU  and  the  letter 
from  the  Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Congressional  Relations  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate  dated 
April  1, 1983. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1072 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Iran  Claims  Act". 

RSCKIPT  AMD  DETBtiaHATIOH  Or  CEBTAIH 
CLAIMS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission  of  the  United  SUtes  is  hereby 
authorized  to  receive  and  determine.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  title  I  of  the 
International  Claims  Settlement  Act  of 
1949.  the  validity  and  amounts  of  claims  by 
nationals  of  the  United  States  against  Iran 
which  are  settled  en  bloc  by  the  United 
States.  In  deciding  such  claims,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  apply,  in  the  following  order,  the 
terms  of  any  settlement  agreement,  the  rel- 
evant provisions  of  the  Declarations  of  the 
Government  of  the  Democratic  and  Popular 
RepubUc  of  Algeria  of  January  19,  1981, 
giving  consideration  to  interpretations 
thereof  by  the  Iran-United  SUtes  Claims 
Tribunal,  and  applicable  principles  of  inter- 
national law,  justice  and  equity. 
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(b)  The  CommJasion  shall  certUy  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Tresaury  any  awards  deter- 
mined pursuant  to  suboectlon  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion in  accordance  with  section  5  of  title  I  of 
the  International  Claims  Settlement  Act  of 
1949.  Such  awards  shall  be  j^aid  in  accord- 
ance with  sections  7  and  8  of  that  title, 
except  that— 

(1)  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  payments  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 8(cKl)  in  the  amount  of  $10,000  or  the 
prlodpal  amount  of  the  award,  whichever  is 
leas:  and 

(3)  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  au- 
thoriied  to  deduct  pursuant  to  section  7(b) 
an  amount  eqiuJ  to  3  per  centum,  instead  of 
5  per  centum,  of  payments  made  pursuant 
to  section  8(c). 

DDUCnOHS  FROM  AHBITRAL  AWAKDS 

Sac.  3.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  section  4, 
whenever  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New 
York  shall  receive  an  amount  from  the  Se- 
curity Account  established  pursuant  to  the 
Dedarations  of  the  Democratic  and  Popular 
Republic  of  Algeria  of  January  19,  1981,  in 
satisfaction  of  an  award  rendered  by  the 
Iran-United  States  Claim  Tribunal  In  favor 
of  a  United  States  national,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  New  York  shall  deduct  from 
the  amount  so  received  an  amount  equal  to 
two  per  centum  thereof  as  reimbursement 
to  the  United  States  Government  for  ex- 
penses incurred  by  the  Departments  of 
State  and  the  Treasiu-y,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  New  York,  and  other  agencies 
in  connection  with  the  arbitration  of  claims 
of  United  States  nationals  against  Iran 
before  the  Iran-United  States  Claims  Tribu- 
nal 

(b)  Amounts  deducted  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  New  York  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury 
to  the  credit  of  miscellaneous  receipts. 

(c)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  affect  the  payment  to  United 
States  nationals  of  amounts  received  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York  in  re- 
spect of  awards  by  the  Iran-United  States 
Claims  Tribunal,  after  deduction  of  the 
amounts  specified  in  subsection  (a). 

(d)  This  section  shall  be  effective  as  of 
June  7. 1983. 

ER  BLOC  SXTTLKMEIIT 

Sk.  4.  The  deduction  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  New  York  provided  for  in  sec- 
tion 3(a>  of  this  Act  shall  not  apply  in  the 
case  of  a  sum  received  by  the  Bank  pursu- 
ant to  an  en  bloc  settlement  of  any  category 
of  claims  of  United  States  nationals  against 
Iran  when  such  sum  is  tn  he  used  for  pay- 
ments In  satisfaction  of  awards  certified  by 
the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission 
pursuant  to  section  2(b)  of  this  Act. 
KKmBDRsnmrr  to  thx  noKSAL  rxsxrvk 

BAITK  or  IIXW  TORK 

Sac.  5.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
hereby  authorized  to  reimburse  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  New  York  for  expenses  in- 
curred by  the  Bank  in  the  performance  of 
fiscal  agency  agreements  relating  to  the  set- 
tlement or  arbitration  of  claims  pursuant  to 
the  Declarations  of  the  Democratic  and 
Popular  Republic  of  Algeria  of  January  19, 
1981. 

COMriUKHTlALrrY  OP  RECORDS 

Sac.  6.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act,  section  552 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  records  per- 
taining to  the  arbitration  of  claims  before 
the  Iran-United  States  CHaims  Tribunal 
shall  be  prohibited  from  disclosure  to  the 
general  public  except  that 


(1)  rules,  awarda,  and  other  dedsions  of 
the  Tribunal  and  dalma  and  reaponalve 
pleadings  fUed  at  the  Tribunal  by  the 
United  States  on  its  own  behalf  ahall  be 
made  available  to  the  public  unless  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  or  his  designee  determines 
tliat  dladoaure  would  be  contrary  to  the  na- 
tional intereat;  and 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  State  or  his  designee 
may  determine  on  a  case-by-case  basis  to 
make  such  information  available  when  in 
his  Judgment  the  interests  of  Justice  re- 
quires. 

SBcnoR-BY-SEcnoN  Analysis  or  thi 
Proposed  Iram  Claims  Act 

I.  niTRODnCTION 

The  proposed  legislation  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  "the  Bill")  contains  authority 
for  certain  actions  by  the  Foreign  Claims 
Settlement  Commission,  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury,  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
New  York  and  the  Department  of  State  in 
implementation  of  the  Algiers  Accords  of 
January  19,  1981,  which  achieved  the  re- 
lease of  the  American  hostages  from  Iran. 

Specifically,  the  Bill  authorizes  the  For- 
eign Claims  Settlement  Commission  to  adju- 
dicate claims  by  United  States  nationals 
against  Iran  in  the  event  that  they  are  set- 
tled by  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  Iran.  It  also  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  make  payments  in 
satisfaction  of  the  Commission's  determina- 
tions. It  provides  authority  and  procedures 
for  reimbursement  to  the  United  States 
Government  of  expenses  incurred  by  the 
Departments  of  State  and  the  Treasury,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York  and 
other  agencies  for  the  benefit  of  U.S.  na- 
tionals who  obtain  arbitral  awards  against 
Iran  from  the  Iran-United  States  CHaims 
Tribunal.  Finally,  the  Bill  would  allow  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  maintain  the  confiden- 
tiality of  certain  records  of  the  Department 
of  State  pertaining  to  the  arbitration  of 
claims  before  the  Iran-United  States  Claims 
TribunaL 

The  Algiers  Accords  consisted  primarily  of 
two  "declarations"  by  the  Government  of 
Algeria  which  were  adhered  to  by  the 
United  States  and  Iran.  The  first  of  these 
(the  "General  I>eclaration")  provided  inter 
alia  for  the  revocation  of  sanctions,  the 
transfer  of  certain  Iranian  financial  assets 
and  property,  and  the  nullification  of  cer- 
tain claims  and  attachments  through  refer- 
ence to  binding  arbitration  in  accordance 
with  the  second  declaration  (the  "Claims 
Settlement  Agreement").  The  General  Dec- 
laration also  provided  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Security  Account,  funded  from  trans- 
ferred Iranian  assets  at  an  initial  level  of  $1 
billion,  to  secure  the  payment  of  arbitral 
awards  against  Iran.  Iran  is  obliged  to  re- 
plenish the  Security  Account  whenever  the 
payment  of  claims  causes  it  to  fall  below 
$500  million.  The  CHaims  Settlement  Agree- 
ment provided  for  the  establishment  of  an 
Iran-United  States  Claims  Tribunal  at  The 
Hague  to  decide,  inter  alia,  claims  by  na- 
tionals of  the  United  States  against  Iran 
arising  out  of  debts,  contracts,  expropria- 
tions or  other  measures  affecting  property 
rights.  The  expenses  of  the  Tribunal  are 
borne  equally  by  the  Governments  of  Iran 
and  the  United  States. 

In  accordance  with  the  Claims  Settlement 
Agreement,  claims  of  U.S.  nationals  against 
Iran  for  less  than  $250,000  each  are  to  be 
presented  to  the  Tribunal  by  the  United 
States  Government  rather  than  by  the 
claimants  themselves.  The  Bill  would  au- 
thorize the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Com- 


mission and  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury respectively  to  adjudicate  and  pay  these 
"small"  claims  in  the  event  that  Iran  and 
the  United  States  agree  to  settle  them 
rather  than  to  arbitrate  them  before  the 
Tribunal. 

Under  implementing  agreements  signed 
aa  August  17,  1981,  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  New  York  as  Fiscal  Agent  of  the 
United  States,  Bank  Markazi  Iran,  Banque 
Centrale  d'Algerie  as  escrow  agent  and  the 
Dutch  Central  Bank  and  its  subsidiary 
depositary  bank,  arbitral  awards  rendered 
by  the  Tribuiuil  against  Iran  in  favor  of  U.8. 
nationals  will  be  certified  for  payment  by 
the  Tribunal  and  paid  from  the  Security  Ac- 
count to  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New 
York.  The  Bill  would  authorize  the  reim- 
bursement to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment of  expenses  incurred  in  connection 
with  the  Tribunal  and  the  Security  Account 
by  deducting  two  per  cent  from  each 
amount  received  from  the  Security  Account 
for  payment  to  a  U.S.  national  in  satisfac- 
tion of  a  Tribunal  award. 

The  question  of  further  distribution  of 
the  amounts  received  by  the  New  York  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  is  not  addressed  in  the 
relevant  agreements.  Under  the  proposed 
legislation,  these  amounts  will  be  transmit- 
ted directly  to  the  U.S.  national  in  whose 
favor  an  award  has  been  made  immediately 
and  without  any  additional  deduction. 

The  Department  of  State  is  duunged  with 
implementing  the  Claims  Settlement  Agree- 
ment of  the  Algiers  Accords.  The  Depart- 
ment monitors  Tribunal  activities,  analyzes 
Iranian  factual  and  legal  argiunents,  and 
prepares  factual  and  legal  materials  to  sup- 
port U.S.  Government  and  U.S.  claimants' 
positions.  As  the  legal  representative  of 
2,795  small  claimants,  the  Department  col- 
lects all  the  information  necessary  to  pre- 
pare and  present  their  claims  before  the 
Tribunal.  The  Department  also  represents 
the  United  States  Government  at  the  Tribu- 
nal, filing  claims  on  its  behalf  and  respond- 
ing to  claims  filed  against  it  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Iran.  Finally,  the  i:>epartment  Iden- 
tifies common  legal  issues  and  coordinates 
the  presentation  by  large  and  small  private 
claimants  and  by  the  Govenunent  of  such 
Issues  oefore  the  Tribunal.  Under  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  the  Department  will  be 
able  to  protect  records  which  may  be  used 
by  our  adversaries  against  the  Government 
or  against  U.S.  claimants  at  the  Tribuiud. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Department  will  be 
able  to  work  with  claimants  and  legal  schol- 
ars in  order  to  achieve  a  favorable  resolu- 
tion of  U.S.  claims  pending  before  the  Tri- 
bunal. 

II.  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  BILL 

Section  1.  Short  Title 
This  section  states  that  the  Bill  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Iran  Claims  Act". 

Section  2.  Receipt  and  Determination 
This  section  authorizes  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  of  the 
United  States,  a  component  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  to  adjudicate  claims  of  U.S. 
nationals  against  Iran  in  the  event  that 
they  are  settled  as  between  Iran  and  the 
United  SUtes. 

Under  the  Claims  Settlement  Agreement, 
claims  of  U.S.  nationals  which  are,  in  the 
aggregate,  for  less  than  $250,000  each  (the 
"smaU"  claims)  are  to  be  presented  to  the 
Iran-United  States  Claims  Tribunal  by  the 
United  States  Government  rather  than  the 
claimants  themselves.  Prior  to  the  January 
19.  1982  deadline,  some  2.795  small  claims 
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were  fUed  by  the  Department  of  SUte  with 
the  Tribunal.  Arbitration  of  such  a  large 
number  of  small  claims  would  place  a  aevere 
burden  on  the  Tribunal.  The  United  States 
has  proposed  to  Iran  that  such  claims  be 
settled  on  a  lump-simi  (or  en  bloc)  basis.  If 
such  a  settlement  were  negotiated,  the 
amount  received  in  discharge  of  the  claims 
thereby  settled  would  be  distributed  among 
Individual  claimants  on  the  basis  of  adjudi- 
cation by  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission. 

Subsection  (a)  makes  clear  the  authority 
of  the  Commission  to  adjudicate  the  claims 
on  the  basis  of  title  I  of  the  International 
Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
in  the  event  of  a  settlement.  The  precise 
nature  of  a  settlement  cannot  be  predicted. 
To  ensure  consistency  of  result  regardless  of 
the  form  it  takes,  the  Commission  is  direct- 
ed to  apply  the  terms  of  any  settlement 
agreement,  relevant  provisions  of  the  Al- 
giers Accords,  giving  consideration  to  inter- 
pretations thereof  by  the  Tribunal,  and  the 
applicable  principles  of  international  law. 
Justice  and  equity. 

Subsection  (b)  also  directs  the  Commis- 
sion to  certify  Its  awards  under  section  5  of 
the  International  Claims  Settlement  Act  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  payment 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 7  and  8  of  that  Act.  Section  8(cKl)  cur- 
rently limits  the  Initial  payment  which  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  make  on  ac- 
count of  an  award  to  the  amoimt  of  $1,000 
or   the   principal    amount   of   the   award, 
whichever  is  less.  Subsection  (bXl)  of  the 
Bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  make  such  payments  to  successful 
claimants  up  to  the  amount  of  $10,000  or 
the  principal  amount  of  the  award,  whichev- 
er is  less.  Payments  on  the  unpaid  balance 
of  awards  in  excess  of  $10,000  would  there- 
after be  made  in  accordance  with  the  exist- 
ing provisions  of  Section  8(c)  of  title  I  of  the 
International  CHaims  Settlement  Act,  Le., 
from  time  to  time  on  a  pro  rata  basis  in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  total  amount  avail- 
able for  distribution  bears  to  the  aggregate 
unpaid  balance  of  principal  or  interest  of  all 
such  awards.  Section  7(b)  of  the  Interna- 
tional CHaims  Settlement  Act  currently  re- 
imburses the  Government  in  the  amount  of 
5  per  centum  of  payments  made  under  sec- 
tion 8(cKl).  Subsection  (bK2)  reduces  this 
recovery  to  2  per  centum  to  eliminate  the 
disparity    in   the   amount   deducted   from 
awards  rendered  by  the  Tribunal  and  those 
rendered  by  the  Commission. 
Section  3.  Dedvctiom  from  ArWtral  Aioards 
This  section,  consisting  of  four  subsec- 
tions, establishes  the  basic  structure  for  ef- 
fecting reimbursement  of  the  expenses  in- 
curred by  the  U.S.  Government  on  behalf  of 
U.S.  claimants  in  connection  with  the  Iran- 
United  States  Claims  Tribunal  and  the  Se- 
curity   Account.    Those    expenses    Include 
both  the  XJS.  contribution  to  the  Tribunal 
for    its    capital    and    operating    expenses 
(which  are  borne  equally  by  Iran  and  the 
United  SUtes)  and  the  U.S.  share  of  the 
management  fees  associated  with  the  Secu- 
rity Account,  as  well  as  the  costs  incurred 
by  U.S.  Government  agencies  and  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  in  connection  with  U.S. 
t»rticipatlon  in  the  Tribunal. 

Subsection  (a)  generaUy  directs  the  Feder- 
al Reserve  Bank  of  New  York  to  deduct  the 
reimbursement  from  each  payment  received 
from  the  Security  Account  in  satisfaction  of 
an  arbitral  award,  including  any  interest 
thereon,  by  the  Tribunal  in  favor  of  a  U.S. 
claimant.  Thus,  reimbursement  is  collected 
only  from  those  claimants  who  avail  them- 


selves of  the  Tribunal,  receive  a  favorable 
award  and  are  paid  from  the  Security  Ac- 
count. Those  claimants  who  do  not  benefit 
from  both  the  Tribimal  and  the  Security 
Account  would  not  be  required  to  contribute 
to  the  reimbursement  of  the  Government. 

This  subsection  establishes  the  amount  of 
the  deduction  at  two  percent  of  the  amount 
received  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank.  It  is 
expected  that  the  total  amount  of  Tribunal 
awards  in  favor  of  UJ3.  nationals  will  exceed 
$4  billion  and  that  Iran  will  fulfill  its  obliga- 
tion to  replenish  the  Security  Account 
whenever  the  balance  therein  falls  below 
$500  million.  The  deduction  would  therefore 
obtain  reimbursement  for  the  United  States 
of  at  least  $80  million.  That  amount  is  esti- 
mated to  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  anticipat- 
ed costs,  both  direct  and  indirect,  of  U.S. 
participation  In  the  Tribunal. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  the  amounts 
deducted  for  reimbursement  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  its  expenses  shall  be  covered  Into 
the  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treasury. 
The  agencies  Incurring  expenses  for  the  op- 
erations of  the  Tribunal  will  not  be  able  to 
use  any  of  these  funds.  Rather,  the  agencies 
will  be  responsible  for  Justifying  to  the  Con- 
gress appropriations  in  amounts  necessary 
to  pay  their  expenses. 

Subsection  (c)  makes  clear  that  the  au- 
thority to  make  the  deductions  provided  by 
this  section  does  not  otherwise  affect  the 
distribution  of  amounts  received  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  in  satisfaction  of  awards 
by  the  Tribunal.  After  the  two  percent  de- 
duction Is  made,  the  balance  of  the  award 
will  be  transmitted  in  full  and  at  once  to  the 
successful  claimant. 

Subsection  (d)  establishes  June  7.  1983  as 
the  effective  date  of  this  section.  On  that 
date,  the  Treasury  Department  issued  a  di- 
rective license  authorizing  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  New  York  to  deduct  two  per- 
cent of  each  amount  received  In  satisfaction 
of  an  award  of  the  Tribunal  and  to  pay  the 
balance  immediately  thereafter  to  the 
awardee  without  further  deduction  or  alter- 
ation. Monies  so  deducted  have  been  depos- 
ited in  the  general  funds  miscellaneous  re- 
ceipts. Tills  subsection  is  intended  to  ratify 
the  Treasury  Department's  action  in  issuing 
the  directive  license. 

Section  4.  En  Bloc  Settlement 
Section  4  provides  an  exception  to  the  re- 
quirement for  a  two  percent  deduction  in 
the  case  of  any  amount  received  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  in  satisfaction  of  a  settle- 
ment of  claims  of  U.S.  nationals  which  are 
to  be  adjudicated  by  the  Foreign  Claims 
Settlement  Commission.  Section  2(bK2)  of 
the  Bill  separately  provides  for  a  two  per- 
cent deduction  from  each  payment  by  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury  as  reimburse- 
ment for  U.S.  Government  expenses  in  the 
case  of  claims  decided  by  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  the  exception  provided  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  BUI,  therefore,  U.S.  nationals 
with  claims  against  Iran  which  were  adjudi- 
cated by  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission  rather  than  the  Tribunal  could 
be  subjected  to  duplicative  deductions  from 
their  awards— first  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  under  section  3(a),  and  second  by  the 
Treasury  Department  under  section  2(bK2) 
of  the  BUL 
Section  5.  ReinUninement  to  the  Federal 

Reserve  Bank 
This  section  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  reimburse  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  New  York  for  its  expenses  in 
acting  as  Fiscal  Agent  of  the  United  SUtes 


pursuant  to  its  Fiscal  Agency  Agreement 
with  the  Treasury  dated  August  14.  1981,  in 
connection  with  tanking  arrangements 
which  Implement  the  Algiers  Accords. 
These  expenses  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Baiuc  of  New  York  have  been  taken  into  ac- 
coiut  in  the  establishment  of  the  level  of 
reimbursement  to  be  deducted  from  awards 
under  section  3(a)  of  the  Bill.  The  section  is 
intended  to  clarify  the  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Tr^sury  to  make  such  reim- 
bursements in  the  context  of  tills  arbitra- 
tion, rather  than  rely  on  the  more  general 
authority  of  section  1023  of  title  31  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code. 

Section  6.  Conftdentialitv  of  Recordt 
This  section  would  allow  the  Secretary  of 
SUte  to  maintain  the  confidentiality  of  De- 
partment of  SUte  records  pertaining  to  the 
arbitration  of  claims  before  the  Iran-United 
SUtes  (naims  Tribimal  by  exempting  these 
records  from  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act.  The  majority  of  claims  pending  before 
the  Tribunal  have  been  brought  by  United 
SUtes  nationals  against  the  Government  of 
Iran,  seeking  billions  of  dollars  in  compensa- 
tion for  losses  suffered  as  a  result  of  the 
revolution  in  Iran.  Pursuant  to  the  Tribu- 
nal's own  rules  of  Procedure,  pleadings  and 
other  materials  filed  by  claimants  are  not 
publicly  available.  Most  claimants  also  treat 
materials  concerning  their  claims  as  confi- 
dential. 

The  Department  of  SUte  plays  a  unique 
role  in  the  arbitration  of  claims  before  the 
Iran-United  SUtes  Claims  TribimaL 
Through  the  Office  of  the  Legal  Adviser  ' 
and  the  VS.  Agent  at  the  Tribunal,  the  De- 
partment acts  as  the  legal  represenUtive  of  . 
the  United  SUtes  Government  and  of  the 
2.795  United  SUtes  nationals  whose  claims 
are  for  less  than  $250,000  each.  In  order  to 
provide  proper  represenution,  the  Depart- 
ment monitors  Tribunal  activities,  analyzes 
Iranian  factual  and  legal  arguments,  and 
prepares  memorials  and  other  legal  submis- 
sions in  support  of  U.S.  positions.  It  is  thus 
In  a  unique  position  to  assist  the  600  or  so 
United  SUtes  nationals  with  claims  of 
$250,000  or  more  in  presenting  their  claims 
directly  to  the  Tribunal  by  serving  as  a  . 
clearinghouse  for  Information  on  Tribunal 
development  and  by  coordinating  the  pres- 
enUtion  of  U.S.  positions  before  the  Tribu-  . 
naL 

The  disclosure  provisions  of  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  impair  the  Department's 
ability  to  carry  out  these  vital  functions,  in-  ■ 
hibiting  the  flow  of  information  to  and  from 
the  Department.  Private  claimants  cannot 
be  assured  that  the  Department  will  be  able 
to  protect  confidential  information  which 
they  provide  either  in  support  of  their  claim 
or  their  legal  positions:  release  of  certain  in- 
formation may  Jeopardize  the  safety  of  cer- 
tain claimants  or  their  relatives  or  the  abili- 
ty of  the  claimant  to  settle  his  claim:  and 
documents  received  on  a  basis  of  confiden- 
tiality fromn  the  Tribunal,  unless  classified, 
may  be  required  to  be  disclosed  to  the 
public.  In  addition,  the  Department  risks 
being  found  to  liave  made  a  public  disclo- 
sure of  its  proposed  positions  and  argu- 
ments whenever  it  seeks  to  coordinate  with 
a  group  of  claimants. 

Paragraph  (1)  of  the  BlU  requires  the  De- 
partment to  make  available  to  the  public 
claims  and  responsive  pleadings  fOed  at  the 
Tribunal  on  behalf  of  the  U.S.  CSovermnent 
as  well  as  awards,  rules,  and  other  decisions 
of  the  Tribunal.  The  I>epartment,  however, 
would  be  able  to  respect  the  Tribunal's 
policy  of  confidentiality  for  certain  types  of 
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information.  For  example,  under  the  Tribu- 
nal's Rules  of  Procedure,  a  claimant  may  re- 
quest that  an  award  not  be  made  public  or 
that  only  portions  of  the  award  from  which 
the  identity  of  the  parties,  other  Indentify- 
ing  facts  and  trade  secrets  have  been  delet- 
ed be  made  public.  The  Secretary  of  State 
would  be  authoized  under  this  paragraph  to 
withhold  from  publication  those  portions 
ezdsed  by  the  Tribunal. 

Paragraph  (3)  of  the  Bill  allows  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  make  records  pertaining  to 
the  arbitration  of  claims  at  the  Iran-United 
States  Claims  Tribimal  available  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis  after  he  determines  that  in 
special  circumstances  Justice  requires  such 
dJadoaure. 

Insofar  as  an  individual's  files  are  con- 
cerned, the  Privacy  Act  remains  applicable. 

Depabtmeiit  or  State, 
Waahington.  D.C.,  AprU  1, 1983. 
Hon.  Oeobok  Bxtsh. 
Pretident  of  the  Senate. 

Dear  Ma.  PRKSiSKirr  I  transmit  herewith 
a  bill  to  authorise  various  agencies  of  the 
Executive  Branch  to  take  certain  actions  In 
furtherance  of  the  settlement  of  claims  be- 
tween United  States  nationals  and  the  Oov- 
emment  of  Iran  pursuant  to  the  Algiers  Ac- 
cords of  January  19, 1981.  The  proposed  leg- 
islation would  authorize  the  Foreign  Claims 
Settlement  Commiasion  to  adjudicate  a 
number  of  such  claims  and  would  permit 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York  to 
recover  certain  costs  incurred  by  the  United 
States  Oovemment  in  connection  with  the 
arbitration  of  other  claims  before  the  Iran- 
United  States  Claims  Tribunal  at  The 
Hague.  The  bill  would  also  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  reimburse  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York  for  its 
expenses  as  fiscal  agent  of  the  United  States 
in  the  implonentation  of  the  hostage  re- 
lease agreements.  It  would  also  allow  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  maintain  the  confiden- 
tiality of  Department  of  State  records  per- 
taining to  the  arbitration  of  claims  before 
the  Iran-United  States  Claims  Tribunal. 
The  steps  authorized  by  the  proposed  legis- 
lation wHl  facilitate  the  claims  settlement 
process  contemplated  by  those  agreements. 
This  bUl  was  introduced  by  request  in  the 
97th  Congress  as  S.  2967  but  no  action  was 
taken  on  it. 

Under  the  Algiers  Accords  which  led  to 
the  release  of  the  52  American  hostages  in 
Tehran,  the  United  States  and  Iran  agreed 
among  other  things  to  refer  certain  claims 
of  U.S.  nationals  against  Iran  to  binding  ar- 
bitration before  a  newly  created  arbitral 
body,  the  Iran-United  States  Claims  Tribu- 
naL  Some  of  those  claims  had  been  pending 
in  U.S.  courts  and  had  been  the  subject  of 
Judicial  injunctions  and  court-ordered  at- 
tachments. Pursuant  to  the  Accords,  once 
the  hostages  had  been  released,  the  United 
States  revoked  the  regulatory  authority  for 
those  attachments  and  injunctions,  thus 
rendering  them  null  and  void.  PoUowlng  an 
intensive  review  of  the  Accords  by  the  Ad- 
ministration, litigation  involving  claims 
which  might  be  presented  to  the  Tribunal 
was  suspended  by  Executive  Order  No. 
12294.  issued  on  February  24,  1981.  That 
action,  and  steps  taken  by  the  previous  Ad- 
ministration in  Implementation  of  the  hos- 
tage release  agreements,  were  upheld  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  in  its  decision 
in  Dame*  A  Moore  v.  Regan  on  July  2, 1981. 

Under  the  Accords,  the  Iran-United  States 
Claims  Tribunal  is  charged  with  deciding 
the  claims  of  U.S.  nationals  against  Iran 
arising  out  of  debts,  contracts,  expropria- 


tions or  other  measures  affecting  property 
rights.  The  Tribunal,  whose  members  in- 
clude three  appointed  by  the  United  States, 
three  by  Iran,  and  three  third-country  arbi- 
trators, has  been  established  at  The  Hague 
in  the  Netherlands  and  is  beginning  to  adju- 
dicate the  several  thousand  claims  filed 
before  it  by  the  January  19.  1982  deadline. 
The  Accords  provide  that  the  Tribimal  shall 
decide  all  cases  on  the  basis  of  respect  for 
law,  and  that  its  decisions  shall  be  final  and 
binding.  The  Accords  also  provide  that  the 
Tribunal's  awards  shall  be  enforceable  in 
the  courts  of  any  national  in  accordance 
with  its  laws. 

To  help  assure  payment  of  awards  of  the 
Tribunal  In  favor  of  U.S.  nationals,  some  of 
whom  had  been  successful  in  obtaining  at- 
tachments against  Iranian  assets  and  prop- 
erty in  the  United  States,  a  Security  Ac- 
count was  also  established  at  a  depositary 
bank  of  the  Netherlands.  The  Account  was 
funded  at  an  initial  level  of  $1  billion  from 
certain  Iranian  assets  and  properties  in  the 
United  States.  Under  the  Accords,  Iran  has 
an  obligation  to  replenish  the  Security  Ac- 
coimt  whenever  pajrments  to  successful  U.S. 
claimants  cause  it  to  faU  below  (500  million. 

The  Accords  provide  that  the  claims  of 
U.S.  nationals  against  Iran  for  less  than 
$250,000  each  (the  "smaU"  claims)  are  to  be 
presented  to  the  Tribunal  by  the  Oovem- 
ment of  the  United  States,  while  UJ3.  na- 
tionals with  claims  of  $250,000  or  more  rep- 
resent themselves  directly.  Following  an  ex- 
tensive registration  program,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  filed  some  2,795  "small" 
claims  with  the  Tribunal  on  January  18, 
1982.  The  adjudication  of  such  a  large 
number  of  "small"  claims  represents  an 
enormous  undertaking  for  the  Tribunal 
which  could  delay  the  disposition  of  hun- 
dreds of  "large"  claims  of  U.S.  nationals. 
The  United  States  has  proposed  to  Iran  that 
the  smaU  claims  be  settled  through  negotia- 
tion of  an  en  bloc  settlement.  If  a  satisfac- 
tory settlement  can  be  negotiated,  the 
"small"  claims  would  then  have  to  be  indi- 
vidually adjudicated.  The  enclosed  draft  bill 
would  authorize  the  Foreign  Claims  Settle- 
ment Commission  to  decide  claims  thus  set- 
tled in  accordance  with  the  provisions  and 
procedures  of  the  International  Claims  Set- 
tlement Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  relevant  claims  settle- 
ment agreements.  This  explicit  authoriza- 
tion is  necessary  to  clarify  the  Commission's 
ability  to  adjudicate  the  claims  under  Title  I 
of  the  International  Claims  Settlement  Act. 
Payment  of  the  Commission's  awards  would 
be  made  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  that  Act,  except  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  would  be  authorized  to  make  ini- 
tial payments  in  the  amount  of  up  to 
$10,000,  as  opposed  to  the  lesser  amounts 
currently  provided  by  law  and  to  deduct  two 
percent,  rather  than  the  five  percent  cur- 
rently provided  by  law. 

Any  claims  of  U.S.  nationals,  whether 
"large"  or  "small",  which  are  not  settled 
will  be  adjudicated  by  the  Tribunal.  Under 
the  Claims  Settlement  Agreement,  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Tribunal  are  borne  equally  by 
the  Qovemments  of  the  United  States  and 
Iran.  To  date,  the  Tribunal  has  been  operat- 
ing on  a  relatively  modest  budget,  the  ma- 
jority of  expenses  having  been  incurred  in 
connection  with  organizational  matters,  the 
establishment  of  a  Registry,  and  the  hiring 
of  essential  staff,  including  the  translators 
and  interpreters  necessary  to  conduct  the 
proceedings  in  both  English  and  Farsi.  As  it 
proceeds  to  adjudicate  claims  and  render 
awards,    its    operating    expenditures    and 


therefore  the  required  U.8.  contributions 
will  Increase.  In  addition,  the  Departments 
of  State  and  Treasury,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  New  York,  and  other  agencies  of 
the  United  States  Government  have  in- 
curred direct  and  indirect  expenses  in  con- 
nection with  the  establishment  and  organi- 
zation of  the  Tribunal.  These  expenses  will 
also  Increase  as  the  adjudication  of  claims 
goes  forward. 

In  addition  to  United  States  contributions 
to  the  Tribunal,  providing  a  forum  for  hear- 
ing and  deciding  the  claims  of  United  States 
nationals,  the  United  States  Oovemment 
provides  many  valuable  services  to  United 
States  claimants,  such  as  the  service  of  doc- 
uments and  the  presentation  of  positions 
and  supporting  legal  arguments  on  major 
issues  of  common  interest.  The  proposed 
legislation  would  require  successful  claim- 
ants to  help  bear  the  costs  of  these  Govern- 
ment services  to  or  on  behalf  of  the  claim- 
ants. 

The  bill  would  permit  the  Oovemment  to 
recover  a  portion  of  its  expenses  by  author- 
izing the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New 
York  to  deduct  an  amount  equal  to  two  per- 
cent of  any  payment  from  the  Security  Ac- 
count in  satisfaction  of  an  award  of  the  Tri- 
bunal in  favor  of  a  U.S.  national.  The 
amounts  thus  deducted  will  be  covered  into 
the  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treasury 
as  reimbursement  to  the  Government  of  the 
expenses  it  has  incurred  in  connection  with 
the  operations  of  the  Tribunal.  The  agen- 
cies incurring  those  expenses  will  not  direct- 
ly benefit  from  the  deduction,  but  will  con- 
tinue to  be  responsible  for  Justifying  to  the 
Congress  appropriations  necessary  to  pay 
their  expenses.  The  reimbursement  will  be 
collected  only  from  those  U.S.  claimants 
who  avail  themselves  of  the  Tribunal,  re- 
ceive a  favorable  award,  and  are  paid  from 
the  Security  Account.  Claimants  who  do  not 
benefit  from  both  the  Tribunal  and  the  Se- 
curity Account  would  not  be  required  to 
contribute  to  the  reimbursement  of  the 
Oovemment.  The  bill  also  provides  that 
once  the  deduction  has  been  made,  pay- 
ments to  U.S.  claimants  will  be  made  direct- 
ly without  further  delay  or  any  additional 
deductions.  Pursuant  to  a  directive  license 
issued  by  the  Treasury  Department  on  June 
7,  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York 
has  been  making  deductions,  and  depositing 
the  proceeds  into  miscellaneous  receipts, 
from  accounts  received  to  date  in  satisfac- 
tion of  awards  of  the  Tribunal.  The  bill 
would  ratify  this  action  retroactively. 

The  bill  includes  two  technical  sections  in- 
tended (a)  to  preclude  duplicate  deductions 
from  payments  to  claimants  with  "small" 
claims  which  are  adjudicated  by  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  and  (b)  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
reimburse  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New 
York  for  exi>enses  it  has  incurred  as  fiscal 
agent  of  the  United  States  in  implementa- 
tion of  the  Algiers  Accords. 

Finally,  the  bill  resolves  a  dilemma  cre- 
ated by  the  requirements  of  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act.  In  order  to  obtain  the 
most  favorable  resolution  of  both  private 
and  public  U.S.  claims  before  the  Iran- 
United  States  Claims  Tribunal,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  needs  to  be  able  to  coUect  in- 
formation from  U.S.  claimants  and  share  in- 
formation with  them.  Such  cooperation  and 
coordliuition  is  impaired  by  the  absence  of 
specific  legislation  on  public  disclosure.  The 
proposed  legislation  would  provide  appropri- 
ate rules  for  the  records  of  the  Department 
of  State  pertaining  to  arbitration  of  claims 
l>efore  the  Tribunal. 


The  claims  settlement  process  put  In 
motion  by  the  Algiers  Accords  represents 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  significant  ef- 
forts of  Its  type  in  recent  U.S.  or  interna- 
tional practice.  It  includes  the  claims  of 
thousands  of  U.S.  nationals,  involving  bU- 
llons  of  dollars  in  debts,  contracts,  invest- 
ments, and  other  commercial  relationships 
interrupted  by  the  Islamic  Revolution  in 
Iran.  The  successful  and  expeditious  resolu- 
tion of  those  claims  remains  an  Important 
objective  of  the  Administration's  foreign 
policy.  This  bill  would  contribute  signifi- 
cantly to  these  ends  and  I  urge  its  early  pas- 
sage. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  advised  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
presentation  of  this  proposal  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  Congress  and  that  its  enact- 
ment would  be  in  accord  with  the  program 
of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

Alvin  p.  Drischlkr, 
Acting  Aatistant  Secretary  for 

Conffretsional  Relations.m 


By  Mr.  CHIIiES  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Thuhmowd): 
S.  1073.  A  bill  to  amend  section  104 
of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1958, 
Public  Law  85-500  as  amended,  to  in- 
crease the  annual  funding  authority 
for  the  aquatic  plant  control  program; 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

AQUATIC  PLAWT  COMTROL  FROGRAII 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which 
would  Increase  the  limitation  on  ap- 
propriations for  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  aquatic  plant  control  pro- 
gram (APCP).  Congress  established 
this  continuous  Federal-State  cost- 
sharing  program  in  1965— under  provi- 
sions of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act, 
Public  Law  89-298— to  help  States  deal 
with  their  aquatic  weed  problems.  At 
the  present  time  14  States  participate 
in  the  program  and  receive  Federal  re- 
search and  operational  assistance  to 
supplement  their  efforts  in  meeting 
problems  caused  by  aquatic  weed  in- 
festations. Under  this  program,  the 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  provides 
a  reimbursement  of  approximately  70 
percent,  the  remaining  30  percent  pro- 
vided through  either  State  or  local 
funds. 

In  1965  it  was  estimated  that  the 
annual  cost  of  carrying  out  such  a 
weed  control  program  would  not 
exceed  $5  million,  and  so  under  the 
APCP  authorlaation  the  corps'  budget 
is  limited  to  $5  million  a  year.  In  1965, 
four  States— Florida,  Louisiana.  Texas, 
and  Alabama— participated  in  the  pro- 
gram, receiving  assistance  in  their 
fight  against  the  aquatic  weed  water- 
hyacinth.  Since  1965,  however,  not 
only  has  the  cost  associated  with  weed 
infestations  increased,  but  more  States 
are  now  experiencing  the  problems  as- 
sociated with  weed  infestations  as  a 
result  of  new  weed  species  being  intro- 
duced and  the  rapid  spread  of  aquatic 
weed  problems. 

The  $5  million  funding  ceiling  set  by 
Public  Law  89-298  was  set  when  water- 


hyacinth  was  the  only  aquatic  plant 
imder  the  aquatic  plant  control  pro- 
gram and  the  problem  was  limited  to 
the  Southeastern  United  States.  The 
introduction  of  other  exotic  weeds  into 
the  program  has  changed  this  situa- 
tion. Hydrilla  and  Erasian  watermilfoU 
have  both  been  added  to  the  program 
in  Florida  and  appear  to  be  expanding 
into  other  States.  Unlike  waterhya- 
cinth,  these  plants  are  able  to  survive 
northern  winters  which  has  increased 
their  rate  of  spread  to  other  parts  of 
the  country.  The  following  table 
shows  States  affected  by  aquatic 
plants,  the  plants  and  the  program  de- 
velopment stage: 

state  and  planU  State  > 

Florida: 

Waterhyadnth O 

Hydrilla -  O 

Water  lettuce ~. ~~  O 

Eurasian  watermilfoQ — . .~..~ —  O 

liimnophila O 

Cabomba O 

Louisiana: 

Waterbyacinth O 

HydriUa O 

Water  lettuce - O 

Texas: 

Waterbyacinth . O 

Hydrilla „...............».......~....  I 

Alabama: 

Waterhyacinths ~  O 

HydriUa —  O 

Eurasian  watermilfoU . — ...... —  O 

Olant  cutgrass O 

Georgia: 

Waterbyacinth  — . ..... P 

Egeria • P 

Lyngbya  (algae) F 

Mississippi: 

Hyrilla O 

E^lrasian  watermilfoU O 

Puerto  Rico:  Waterhyadnth O 

Oklahoma:  Eurasian  watermilfoU  —  I 
California: 

Waterhyacinths P 

HydriUa I 

Eurasian  watermilfoU .~~.  I 

Oregon:  Eurasian  watermilfoU .....  P 

North  Carolina:  Hydrilla I 

South  Carolina:  Hydrilla,  egeria P 

Delaware: 

Hydrilla „ I 

Lyngbya  (algae). — I 

Maryland:  Hydrilla I 

Minnesota:  Eurasian  watermilfoU P 

Arizona:  Eurasian  watermilfoU I 

New  York:  Water  chestnut O 

Washington:  Eurasian  watermilfoU ...  O 

Vermont:  Eurasian  watermilfoU P 

New  Jersey:  Eurasian  watermilfoU I 

Michigan:  E^u-asian  watermilfoU I 

■  suae:  I— Plants  have  been  Introduced,  but  no 
planning  effort  initiated  with  corps  or  plants  not 
yet  in  waters  eligible  under  APCP;  P— Planning  un- 
derway for  an  <^>erational  program:  and  O— Oper- 
ational program  underway. 

Source:  VS.  Army  C^orps  of  Engineers,  March 
1»83. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr  President,  in  the 
past  incidences  of  aquatic  week  infes- 
tations have  been  considered  State,  or 
at  best,  regional  programs,  but  there 
are  weeds  in  oiu"  country  now  that 
have  the  potential  of  becoming  serious 
problems  nationwide.  Each  year  more 
lakes,  rivers,  and  streams  become 
clogged  with  weed  pests  which  serious- 
ly affect  water  sports,  recreation,  in- 


dustry, and  irrigation  in  light  of  the 
scope  and  size  of  the  national  weed  in- 
festation problem,  it  is  necessary  to 
review  the  statutory  limit  on  appro- 
priations for  the  corps'  aquatic  weed 
program. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  in- 
creases the  limit  on  appropriations 
from  $5  million  to  $10  million.  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  adopt  this  increase  In 
an  effort  to  assist  States  in  meeting 
the  problem  posed  by  aquatic  weed  in- 
festations.* 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  Join  my  colleague.  Sena- 
tor Chiles,  in  introducing  a  bill  to 
amend  section  104(b)  of  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1958.  That  section  pres- 
ently authorizes  annual  appropria-  . 
tions  of  $5  million  to  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers for  control  of  aquatic  weeds. 
The  bill  which  we  are  introducing 
today  would  double  that  figure,  so 
that  $10  million  could  be  made  avaU- 
able  to  the  corps  for  this  purpose. 

Growth  of  aquatic  weeds  is  fast  be- 
coming a  major  problem  and  a  serious 
obstacle  to  the  use  and  enjoyment  of 
many  of  our  valuable  water  resources. 
In  my  home  State  of  South  Carolina,  a  , 
noxious  plant  called  hydrilla  adversely 
affects  the  use  of  surface  waters  by 
interfering  with  navigation,  clogging  i 
municipal  and  industrial  water  in- 
takes, impeding  water  flow,  contribut- 
ing to  flooding,  and  affecting  water 
quality.  This  aquatic  plant,  with  its 
rapid  growth,  also  threatens  the  envi- 
ronmental balance  of  the  lakes 
through  which  it  is  spreading. 

Almost  all  of  the  current  $5  million 
authorization  is  spent  on  weed  control 
programs  in  the  three  States  which 
have,  in  the  past,  had  the  most  serious 
aquatic  weed  problems.  It  is  important 
that  we  take  steps  now  to  control 
these  aquatic  weeds  wherever  they  are 
growing,  and  prevent  them  from 
spreading  further.  That  will  necessari- 
ly require  an  increase  in  fimding  and 
is  the  reason  why  we  are  sponsoring 
this  legislation  today. 

One  of  the  strongest,  and  most 
ardent  supporters  in  my  State  of  an 
expanded  program  of  aquatic  weed 
control  has  been  the  distinguished 
Speaker  of  our  State  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Ramon  Schwartz.  Jr. 
Through  several  discussions,  including 
a  trip  to  Washington,  Speaker 
Schwartz  has  been  instrumental  in  ap- 
prising me  of  the  scope  of  our  aquatic 
weed  problem  and  has  been  most  dedi- 
cated to  protecting  our  lakes  against 
the  spread  of  hydrilla  and  other 
aquatic  weeds.  I  commend  Speaker 
Schwartz  for  his  efforts  toward  this 
goal. 

Mr.  President.  I  strongly  urge  my 
colleagues  to  Join  in  support  of  this 
measure,  which  is  vitally  important  to 
ail  whose  waters  may  be  impacted  by 
aquatic  weed  problems. 
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By  Mr.  STAFFORD: 

8. 1074.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1974  and  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Tax  Act  to  assure 
suff Idoit  resources  to  pay  current  and 
future  benefits  under  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1974.  to  make  techni- 
cal changes,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Enviroimient  and 
Public  Works. 

unJioAD  Rxmnmrr  lbqulatior 
•  Mr.  STAFFORD.  Bfr.  President,  the 
Railroad  Retirement  System  of  this 
Nation  Is  in  serious  Jeopardy. 

Between  July  1981  and  January 
1983,  employment  in  the  railroad  in- 
dustry plummeted  from  514.000  to 
388,000— a  2S-percent  reduction.  That 
drop  in  employment  has,  in  effect, 
wiped  out  the  benefits  realized  by  the 
changes  in  the  retirement  system  en- 
acted in  1981. 

One  of  the  1981  amendments  re- 
quires the  Railroad  Retirement  Board 
to  cut  benefits  to  retirees  when  the 
Board  projects  that  its  income  wlU  not 
meet  its  expenses.  As  a  result  of  this 
mandate,  the  Board  has  notified  the 
Congress  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  that  as  of  October  1983, 
benefits  will  be  cut  to  retirees  by  40 
percent  By  October  1984,  benefits  will 
be  cut  by  80  percent,  unless  Congress 
acts. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  year,  the 
leadership  of  both  Houses  requested 
representatives  of  management  and 
labor  in  the  railroad  industry  to  see  if 
they  could  develop  a  plan  to  save  the 
system.  After  intensive  and  difficult 
negotiations,  they  presented  a  plan 
embodied  in  a  bill  introduced  in  the 
House  as  HJl.  1646,  and  which  I  intro- 
duce here  today  with  the  puniose  of 
beginning  our  search  for  a  solution. 
According  to  the  technical  experts  at 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  and  at 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office,  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  should  see  the 
system  through  the  next  decade  and 
beyond  even  if  railroad  employment 
drops  as  low  as  340,000  employees. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  make 
changes  in  four  major  categories. 

First,  it  adjusts  certain  benefits  to 
produce  the  greatest  savings  to  the 
system  while  having  the  least  effect 
upon  retirees  and  other  beneficiaries 
to  the  fund. 

Second,  it  Increases  taxes  upon  both 
the  employees  and  the  carriers. 

Third,  it  appropriates  to  the  trust 
fimd  sufficient  funds  to  finance  the 
dual  benefit  provisions  Congress  en- 
acted and  unemployment  insurance 
IMiyments  borrowed  from  the  fimd. 

Fourth,  it  permits  the  trust  fund  to 
obtain  moneys  owed  it  by  social  securi- 
ty on  a  current  basis. 

According  to  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  if  the  cuts  proposed  by 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  pursu- 
ant to  the  requirements  of  section  22 
of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  take 
place,  railroad  retirees  will  lose  some 


$5.14  billion  in  benefits  over  the  next  5 
years. 

If  section  22  were  repealed  as  pro- 
posed by  the  bill,  that  amount  would, 
of  course,  show  up  as  a  deficit  figure 
in  the  unified  budget.  The  benefit  ad- 
justment and  tax  provisions  of  the  bill 
would  have  a  cmnulatlve  effect  on  the 
unified  budget  of  only  $334  million. 

Even  this  amount  will  not  be  a  cash 
drain  on  the  U.S.  Treasury  since  it  will 
be  paid  through  the  financial  Inter- 
change arrangement  now  in  effect  by 
law  between  the  railroad  retirement 
trust  fund  and  social  security. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRO  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro,  as  follows: 

S.  1074 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  cj 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  osserrMed,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "R&ilroad  Retire- 
ment Solvency  Act  of  1983". 

TITLE  I— BENEFIT  ADJUSTMENTS 

Sbc.  101.  (a)  Section  3(a)  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1974  U  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  subdivision  (2)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection.  Indi- 
viduals  entitled  to  an  annuity  under  para- 
graph (iv)  or  (V)  of  section  2(a)<l)  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  entitled  to  a  dis- 
ability Insurance  benefit  under  section  223 
of  the  Social  Security  Act.";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subdivision: 

"(3)  In  lieu  of  an  annuity  amount  provid- 
ed under  subdivision  (1),  the  annuity  of  an 
individual  entitled  to  an  annuity  under 
paragraph  (ii)  of  section  2(aKl)  of  this  Act 
which  begins  to  accrue  before  the  individual 
attains  age  62  shall  be  in  an  amount  equal 
to- 

"(1)  for  each  month  prior  to  the  first 
month  throughout  which  the  individual  is 
age  62,  a  monthly  rate  of  $550  in  the  case  of 
an  individual  whose  annuity  begins  to 
accrue  before  January  1,  1984,  or,  in  the 
case  of  an  individual  whose  annuity  begins 
to  accrue  on  or  after  January  1,  1985,  the 
monthly  rate  applicable  in  the  calendar 
year  before  the  calendar  year  in  which  the 
individual's  annuity  begins  to  accrue  multi- 
plied by  the  ratio  of  (A)  the  average  of  the 
total  wages  (as  defined  In  regulations  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  computed 
without  regard  to  the  limitations  specified 
in  section  209(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
or  section  3(j)  of  this  Act)  reported  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  such  Secre- 
tary's delegate  for  the  calendar  year  two 
years  before  the  calendar  year  in  which  the 
individual's  annuity  begins  to  accrue  to  (B) 
the  average  of  the  total  wages  (as  so  defined 
and  computed)  reported  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  or  such  Secretary's  delegate 
for  the  calendar  year  three  years  before  the 
calendar  year  in  which  the  Individual's  an- 
nuity begins  to  accrue,  with  such  product,  if 
not  a  multiple  of  $1,  being  reduced  to  the 
next  lower  multiple  of  $1;  and 

"(11)  for  months  beginning  with  the  first 
month  throughout  which  the  Individual  is 
age  62,  the  amount  (after  any  reduction  on 
account  of  age  but  before  any  deductions  on 
account  of  work)  of  the  old-age  insurance 


benefit  or  disability  inauranoe  benefit  to 
which  such  individual  would  have  been  enti- 
tled under  the  Social  Security  Act  if  all  of 
such  individual's  service  as  an  employee 
after  December  31,  1936,  had  been  Included 
In  the  term  'employment'  as  defined  in  that 
Act.". 

(b)  Section  4(a)  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  of  1974  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "spouses"  in  subdivi- 
sion (3)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "if  an 
individual  Is  entitled  to  an  annuity  under 
paragraph  (11)  of  secUon  2(aKl)  of  this  Act 
which  did  not  begin  to  accrue  before  such 
individual  attained  age  62,  the  spouse  of 
such  individual":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subdivisions: 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  entitled 
to  an  annuity  under  section  3(aKlXll)  of 
this  Act  which  began  to  accrue  before  such 
individual  attained  age  63,  the  annuity  of 
the  spouse  of  such  Individual  under  section 
3(c)  of  this  Act  shall,  in  lieu  of  an  annuity 
amount  provided  under  subdivision  (1),  be 
In  an  amount  equal  to— 

"(1)  for  each  month  prior  to  the  first 
month  throughout  which  both  the  individ- 
ual and  the  spouse  are  age  62,  SO  per 
centum  of  that  portion  of  the  individual's 
annuity  as  is,  or  was  prior  to  such  Individ- 
ual's attaining  age  62,  computed  under  sec- 
tion 3(aK3)(i)  of  this  Act;  and 

"(11)  for  months  beginning  with  the  first 
month  throughout  which  both  the  Individ- 
ual and  the  spouse  are  age  62,  the  amount 
(after  any  reduction  on  account  of  age  based 
on  the  spouse's  age  at  the  time  the  amount 
under  this  paragraph  first  becomes  payable 
but  before  any  deductions  on  account  of 
work)  of  the  wife's  insurance  benefit  or  the 
husband's  insurance  benefit  to  which  such 
spouse  would  have  been  entitled  under  the 
Social  Security  Act  if  the  individual's  serv- 
ice as  an  employee  after  December  31,  1936, 
had  been  included  in  the  term  'employment' 
as  defined  in  that  Act. 

"(4)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  entitled 
to  an  annuity  under  paragraph  (iv)  or  (v)  of 
section  2(aKl)  of  this  Act,  the  annuity  of 
the  spouse  of  such  individual  entitled  to  an 
annuity  under  section  2(cKlKiiKB)  of  this 
Act  shall,  in  lieu  of  an  annuity  amount  pro- 
vided under  subdivision  (1),  be  In  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  (after  any  reduction  on 
account  of  age  but  before  any  deductions  on 
account  of  work)  of  the  wife's  Insurance 
benefit  or  the  husband's  insurance  benefit 
to  which  such  spouse  would  have  been  enti- 
tled under  the  Social  Security  Act  if  the  in- 
dividual's service  as  an  employee  after  De- 
cember 31,  1936,  had  been  included  in  the 
term  'employment'  as  defined  in  that  Act. 
For  purposes  of  this  subdivision,  spouses 
who  have  not  attained  age  62  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  attained  age  62.". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  become  effective  on  July  1,  1983,  and 
shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  awards  In 
cases  where  the  individual's  application  was 
filed  on  or  after  that  date  or  where  the  indi- 
vidual's annuity  under  section  2(aKl)  of  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1974  began  to 
accrue  on  or  after  that  date. 

Sac.  102.  (a)  Section  3(g)  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1974  is  amended  to  read 
as  f oUows: 

"(gKl)  Mfective  with  the  date  of  any  in- 
crease after  calendar  year  1982  in  monthly 
insurance  benefits  under  the  Social  Security 
Act  which  occurs,  or  which  would  have  oc- 
curred had  there  not  been  a  general  benefit 
increase  under  that  Act,  pursuant  to  the 
automatic  cost-of-living  provisions  of  section 


315(1)  of  that  Act,  that  portion  of  the  annu- 
ity of  an  Individual  which  Is  computed 
under  nibeection  (b)  of  this  section  shall.  If 
such  Individual's  annuity  under  section 
2(aXl)  of  this  Act  began  to  accrue  on  or 
before  the  effective  date  of  a  particular  In- 
crease under  this  subdivision,  be  increased 
by  33.5  per  centum  of  the  percentage  In- 
crease In  the  unadjusted  Consumer  Price 
Index  which  la  used,  or  which  would  have 
been  used  had  there  not  been  a  general  ben- 
efit Increase  under  the  Social  Security  Act, 
In  increasing  benefits  imder  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  pursuant  to  the  automatic  cost-of- 
living  provisions  of  section  315(1)  of  that 
Act 

"(3)  The  first  and,  if  necessary,  the  second 
time  after  January  1, 1983,  that  monthly  in- 
surance benefits  under  section  303  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  are  Increased,  that  por- 
tion of  the  annuity  of  an  individual  which  is 
computed  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion as  increased  under  subdivision  (1)  of 
this  subsection  shall,  if  such  Individual's  an- 
nuity under  section  3(aKl)  of  this  Act  began 
to  accrue  in  or  before  the  year  in  which 
such  first  increase  under  the  Social  Security 
Act  became  effective,  be  reduced  by  the 
dollar  amount  by  which  that  portion  of  the 
annuity  provided  such  individual  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  was  increased, 
after  any  reduction  under  subsection  (m)  of 
this  section,  as  a  result  of  such  increase  or 
increases  under  the  Social  Security  Act 
untU  the  total  dollar  amount  of  such  reduc- 
tion or  reductions  equals  5  per  centum  of 
the  annuity  amount  provided  such  individ- 
ual under  subsection  (a),  as  reduced  under 
subsection  (m),  prior  to  such  first  increase.", 
(b)  Section  4(d)  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  of  1974  is  amended— 
(1)  by  Inserting  "(1)"  after  "(d)";  and 
(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subdivisions: 

"(2)  That  portion  of  the  annuity  of  the 
spouse  of  an  individual  as  Is  determin<;d 
imder  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  prior  to 
any  determination  under  subsection  (c)  of 
this  subsection  shall,  if  the  aimuity  of  such 
spouse  is  not  subject  to  reduction  under  sub- 
division (3)  of  this  subsection,  be  reduced  by 
an  amount  equal  to  45  per  centum  of  the 
dollar  amount  by  which  the  annuity  of  the 
individual  was  reduced  under  section  3(gK2) 
of  this  Act. 

"(3)  The  first  and,  if  necessary,  the  second 
time  after  January  1, 1983,  that  monthly  in- 
surance benefits  under  section  202  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  are  Increased,  that  por- 
tion of  the  annuity  of  the  spouse  of  an  indi- 
vidual as  is  determined  under  subsections 
(b),  (c),  and  (dXl)  of  this  section  shall,  if 
such  spouse's  annuity  under  section  2(c)  of 
this  Act  began  to  accrue  In  or  before  the 
year  In  which  such  first  Increase  under  the 
Social  Security  Act  became  effective,  be  re- 
duced by  the  dollar  amount  by  which  that 
portion  of  the  aimulty  provided  such  spouse 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  was  in- 
creased, after  any  reduction  under  subsec- 
tion (i)  of  this  section,  as  a  result  of  such  In- 
crease or  Increases  under  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  until  the  total  dollar  amount  of  such 
reduction  or  reductions  equals  5  per  centum 
of  the  annuity  amount  provided  such  spouse 
under  subsection  (a),  as  reduced  under  sub- 
section (1).  prior  to  such  first  Increase.". 

(c)  Section  4(g)  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  of  1974  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  foUowing  new  subdivi- 
sions: 

"(7)  The  first  and.  If  necessary,  the  second 
time  after  January  1, 1983,  that  monthly  In- 
surance benefits  under  section  202  of  the 


Social  Security  Act  are  increased,  that  por- 
tion of  the  annuity  of  a  survivor  of  a  de- 
ceased individual  as  is  determined  under 
subdivisions  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  subsection,  or 
under  section  4(g)  of  this  Act  as  in  effect 
before  amendment  by  section  1118(g)  of 
Public  lAW  97-35.  shall,  if  such  survivor's 
annuity  under  section  2(d)  of  this  Act  began 
to  accrue  before  the  effective  date  of  such 
first  increase  under  the  Social  Security  Act, 
be  reduced  by  the  dollar  amount  by  which 
that  portion  of  the  aimuity  provided  such 
survivor  under  subsection  (f)  of  this  section 
was  increased,  after  any  reduction  under 
subsection  (1)  of  this  section,  as  a  result  of 
such  Increase  or  increases  imder  the  Social 
Security  Act  untU  the  total  dollar  amoui^ 
of  such  reduction  or  reductions  equals  5  per 
centum  of  the  aimuity  amount  provided 
such  survivor  under  subsection  (f),  as  re- 
duced under  subsection  (I),  prior  to  such 
first  iiicr6&s6> 

"(8)  That  portion  of  the  annuity  of  a  sur- 
vivor of  a  deorased  individual  as  is  deter- 
mined under  section  4(g)  of  this  Act  as  in 
effect  before  amendment  by  section  1118(g) 
of  Public  Law  97-35  shall,  if  the  annuity  of 
such  survivor  Is  not  subject  to  reduction 
under  subdivision  (7)  of  this  subsection,  be 
reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  50  per 
centum  of  the  dollar  amount  by  which  the 
annuity  of  the  deceased  individual  was  re- 
duced under  section  3(g)(2)  of  this  Act". 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  For  purposes  of  the 
amendments  made  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  annuity  portions  computed  under 
subsections  (b)  and  (d)  of  section  3  of  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1974  as  in  effect 
before  October  1,  1981.  shall  be  treated  as 
having  been  computed  under  subsection  (b) 
of  such  section  as  in  effect  after  that  date. 
Sic.  103.  (a)  Section  5(a)  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1974  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "An  annuity"  at  the  be- 
ginning and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Sub- 
ject to  the  limitations  set  forth  below,  an 
annuity"; 

(3)  by  amending  paragraphs  (11)  and  (ill) 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(U)  in  the  case  of  an  applicant  otherwise 
entitled  to  an  annuity  under  paragraph  (iv) 
or  (V)  of  section  2(aKl)  or  under  section 
2(dKlXi)  on  the  basis  of  disability,  not  earU- 
er  than  the  later  cf  (A)  the  first  day  of  the 
sixth  var-  th  'ollowing  the  onset  date  of  the 
dlsabiUv^  lor  which  such  annuity  is  awarded 
or  (B)  the  first  day  of  the  twelfth  month 
before  the  month  in  which  the  application 
therefor  was  filed; 

'(111)  In  the  case  of  an  applicant  otherwise 
entitled  to  an  annuity  under  section  2(aKl), 
2(c),  or  2(d)  where  paragraph  (ii)  does  not 
apply,  not  earlier  than  the  latest  of  (A)  the 
first  day  of  the  sixth  month  before  the 
month  in  which  the  application  therefor 
was  filed,  (B)  the  first  day  of  the  month  in 
which  the  application  therefor  was  filed  if 
the  effect  of  beginning  such  annuity  in  an 
earlier  month  would  result  in  a  greater  age 
reduction  In  the  annuity,  unless  beginning 
the  annuity  in  the  earlier  month  would 
enable  an  annuity  under  section  2(c)  which 
is  not  subject  to  an  age  reduction  to  be  pay- 
able in  such  earlier  month,  (C)  in  the  case 
of  an  applicant  otherwise  entitled  to  an  an- 
nuity under  section  2(aKl)  or  2(c).  the  date 
following  the  last  day  of  compensated  serv- 
ice of  the  applicant,  or  (D)  In  the  case  of  an 
applicant  otherwise  entitled  to  an  annuity 
under  section  2(aMl)  or  2(c),  the  first  day  of 
the  first  month  throughout  which  the  ap- 
plicant meets  the  age  requirement  for  the 
aimuity  applied  for,"  and 


(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "For  the  purpose  of 
determining  annuity  amounts  provided 
under  sections  3(a),  4(a),  and  4(f)  of  this 
Act.  the  provisions  with  respect  to  the  be- 
ginning dates  of  annuities  set  forth  in  this . 
subsection  shall  be  deemed  to  govern  the  be- 
ginning dates  of  monthly  benefits  provided 
under  the  Social  Security  Act.". 

(b)  The  amendmente  made  by  this  section 
shall  become  effective  on  July  1.  1983.  and 
shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  annuities 
awarded  on  the  basis  of  applications  filed  on 
or  after  that  date. 

Sbc    104.    (a)    Clause    (B)    of    section' 
2(dKlXlll)  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
of  1974  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "(B). 
will  be  less  than  nineteen  years  of  age  and  a 
full-time  elementary  or  secondary  school 
student,". 

(b)  Section  2(dX4)  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  of  1974  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "full-time  student" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "full-time  elementary  or  secondary 
school  student"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "educational  institu- 
tion" each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "elementary  or  secondary 
school"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "twenty-two"  in  the 
fourth  sentence  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "nineteen";  and 

(4)  by  strlUng  out  "degree  from  a  four- 
year  college  or  university"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  'diploma  or  equivalent  certifi- 
cate from  a  secondary  school  (as  defined  in 
section  203(dX7XcXl)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act)". 

(c)  Section  5(cX7)  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  of  1974  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "full-time  student"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "full-time  elemen- 
tary or  secondary  school  student":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "22"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "19". 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  annuities 
accruing  for  months  after  the  month  In 
which  this  Act  is  enacted  except  in  the  case 
of  a  child  who  has  attained  the  age  of  eight- 
een in  or  before  the  month  In  which  this 
Act  J  enicted  and  is  entitled  to  an  annuity 
under  section  2(d)  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  of  1974  for  the  month  In  which 
this  Act  is  enacted  or,  if  earlier,  for  the 
month  of  April  1983. 

Sac.  105.  (a)  Section  22  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1974  is  repealed. 

(b)  The  repeal  made  by  this  section  shall 
take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

TITLE  n— REVENUE  INCREAS££ 
SEC.  301.  EaiPLOYEE  TAX. 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  3201  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  rate 
of  tax  on  employees)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)  TiKH  n  Tax.— 

"(1)  IH  GKwnuu,.— In  addlti<Hi  to  other 
taxes,  there  is  hereby  imposed  on  the 
income  of  each  employee  a  tax  equal  to  the 
applicable  percentage  of  so  much  of  the 
compensation  paid  in  any  calendar  month 
to  such  employee  for  services  rendered  by 
him  as  is  not  in  excess  of  an  amount  equal 
to  one-twelfth  of  the  current  maximum 
annual  taxable  'wages'  as  defined  in  section 
3121  for  any  month. 

"(2)  Applicable  pkrckiiiagk.— 

"(A)  In  oniKBAL.— For  purposes  of  para- 
graph (1),  the  term  'wplicable  percentage' 
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meuu  the  percentage  detennlned  in  accord- 
ance with  the  following  table: 
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"(B)  AmjCATioii  TO  nuoD.— For  pur- 
poses of  subparagraph  (A),  the  percentage 
applicable  to  any  period  shall  apply  to  com- 
pensation paid  for  services  rendered  during 
such  period. 

"(C)  (^oss  RXPKRDicK.— For  potential  ad- 
justment to  rates  after  June  30,  1986,  see 
section  3233." 
SEC.  203.  TAX  ON  EMPLOYERS. 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  3221  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  rate 
of  tax  on  employers)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)  Tm  n  Tax.— 

"(1)  Ir  gehisal.— In  addition  to  other 
taxes,  there  Is  hereby  imt>osed  on  every  em- 
ployer an  excise  tax,  with  respect  to  having 
individuals  in  his  employ,  equal  to  the  appli- 
cable percentage  of  so  much  of  the  compen- 
sation paid  in  any  calendar  month  by  such 
employer  for  services  rendered  to  him  as  is, 
with  respect  to  any  employee  for  any  calen- 
dar month,  not  in  excess  of  an  amount 
equal  to  one-twelfth  of  the  current  maxi- 
mum annual  taxable  'wages'  as  defined  in 
section  3121  for  any  month. 

"(2)  Appucablk  pkrckrtagk.— 

"(A)  Ik  CKraRAL.— For  purposes  of  para- 
graph (1),  the  term  'applicable  percentage' 
means  the  i>ercentage  determined  in  accord- 
ance with  the  following  table: 
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"(B)  ArrucATioH  to  fehiod.— For  pur- 
poses of  subparagraph  (A),  the  percentage 
applicable  to  any  period  shall  apply  to  com- 
pensation paid  for  services  rendered  during 
such  period. 

"(C)  Cross  referemck.— For  iMtentlal  ad- 
justment to  rates  after  June  30,  1986,  see 
section  3233. 

"(3)  ArrucATioH  or  tax  whkrk  emplotei 

IS  PAIS  BT  MORK  THAU  ONE  EXFLOYER.— 

"(A)  LmiTATiON.— If  an  employee  is  paid 
compensation  by  more  than  one  employer 
for  services  rendered  during  any  calendar 
month,  the  tax  imposed  by  this  section  shall 
apply  to  not  more  than  an  amount  equal  to 
one-twelfth  of  the  current  maximum  aimual 
taxable  'wages'  as  defined  in  section  3121 
for  any  month  of  the  aggregate  compensa- 
tion paid  to  such  employee  by  all  such  em- 
ployers for  services  rendered  during  such 
month. 

"(B)  Liability  for  tax.— Each  employer 
other  than  a  subordinate  unit  of  a  national 
raUway-labor-organization  employer  shall 
be  liable  for  that  proportion  of  the  tax  with 
req>ect  to  such  compensation  paid  by  aU 
satb.  employers  which  the  compensation 
paid  by  him  to  the  employee  for  services 
rendered  during  such  month  l>ear8  to  the 
total  compensation  paid  by  all  such  employ- 


ers to  such  employee  for  services  rendered 
during  such  month;  and  in  the  event  that 
the  compensation  so  paid  by  such  employers 
to  the  employee  for  services  rendered 
during  such  month  is  less  than  an  amount 
equal  to  one-twelfth  of  the  current  maxi- 
mum annual  taxable  'wages'  as  defined  in 
section  3121  for  any  month  each  subordi- 
nate unit  of  a  national  railway-labor-organi- 
sation employer  shall  be  liable  for  such  pro- 
portion of  any  additional  tax  as  the  compen- 
sation paid  by  such  employer  to  such  em- 
ployee for  services  rendered  during  such 
month  bears  to  the  total  compensation  paid 
by  aU  such  employers  to  such  employee  for 
services  rendered  during  such  month. 

"(C)  AoRmmrrs.— Where  compensation 
for  services  rendered  in  a  month  is  paid  an 
employee  by  two  or  more  employers,  one  of 
the  employers  who  has  knowledge  of  such 
joint  employment  may,  by  proper  notice  to 
the  Secretary,  and  by  agreement  with  such 
other  employer  or  employers  as  to  settle- 
ment of  their  respective  liabilities  under 
this  section  and  section  3202,  elect  for  the 
tax  imposed  by  section  3201  and  this  section 
to  apply  to  all  of  the  compensation  paid  by 
such  employer  for  such  month  as  does  not 
exceed  the  maximum  amount  of  compensa- 
tion in  respect  to  which  taxes  are  imposed 
by  such  section  3201  and  this  section;  and  in 
such  case  the  liability  of  such  other  employ- 
er or  employers  under  this  section  and  sec- 
tion 3202  shall  be  limited  to  the  difference, 
if  any,  between  the  compensation  paid  by 
the  electing  employer  and  the  maximum 
amount  of  compensation  to  which  section 
3201  of  this  section  apply. 

"(4)  Special  rule.- In  the  case  of  an  em- 
ployer described  in  the  fourth  sentence  of 
section  3231(a),  paragraph  (2XA)  shall  be 
applied  by  substituting  a  rate  which  is  5.25 
percentage  points  less  than  the  otherwise 
applicable  rate." 

SEC.  203.  TAX  ON  EMPLOYEE  REPRE8ENTA- 
TTVBB. 

(a)  In  OKmRAL.— Subsection  (a)  of  section 
3211  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  tax  on  employee  representa- 
tives) is  amended  by  striking  out  "11.75  per- 
cent" and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the  ap- 
plicable percentage  determined  under  sec- 
tion 3221(a)(2)". 

(b)  Technical  Amendkent.— The  last  sen- 
tence of  section  230(c)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended  by  strllung  out  "the  11.75 
percent  rate  specified  therein"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "the  applicable  percentage 
referred  to  therein". 

SEC.    304.    ADJUSTMENTS    TO    TIER    U   TAX 
RATES  AFTER  JX7NE  30,  1986. 

(a)  In  Qkneral.— Subchapter  D  of  chapter 
22  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (re- 
lating to  general  provisions)  is  amended  by 
redesignating  section  3233  as  section  3234 
and  by  inserting  after  section  3232  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"SEC.  3333.  ADJUSTMENTS  TO  TIER  U  TAX 
RATES  APTER  JUNE  30,  1984. 

"(a)  In  General.- The  1985  tier  II  rate 
shall  apply  to  the  12-month  period  begin- 
ning on  July  1  of  any  calendar  year  after 
1985  if  with  respect  to  such  calendar  year 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  determines 
that— 

"(1)  there  has  been  no  increase  in  the  tier 
n  benefit  deficit  in  accordance  with  subsec- 
tion (b),  and 

"(2)  the  average  Account  balance  meets 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (c). 

"(b)  No  Increase  in  Tier  II  Benefit  Defi- 
cit.— 


"(A)  In  general.— The  requirements  of 
this  paragraph  are  met  with  respect  to  a  cal- 
endar year  only  if— 

"(i)  there  U  no  tier  II  benefit  deficit  for 
the  first  preceding  calendar  year,  or 

"(ii)  if  there  is  a  tier  II  benefit  deficit  for 
the  first  preceding  calendar  year,  such  defi- 
cit is  less  than  the  tier  II  benefit  deficit  for 
the  second  preceding  calendar  year. 

"(B)  Benefit  deficit.— For  purposes  of 
subparagraph  (A),  the  term  'tier  II  benefit 
deficit'  means  the  excess  of  tier  II  benefits 
paid  during  the  calendar  year  over  the  tier 
II  taxes  deposited  into  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Account  during  such  year. 

"(c)  Average  Account  Balance  Requirb- 
MINTS.- The  requirements  of  this  para- 
graph are  met  with  respect  to  a  calendar 
year  only  If  the  average  Account  balance  for 
the  first  preceding  calendar  year  exceeds— 

"(1)  the  average  Account  balance  for  the 
second  preceding  calendar  year,  and 

"(2)  an  amount  equal  to  25  percent  of  the 
benefits  paid  from  such  Account  during 
such  first  preceding  calendar  year. 

"(d)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this 
section— 

"(1)  Tier  ii  benefit.- 

"(A)  In  general.— The  term  'tier  II  bene- 
fit' means  any  benefit  paid  from  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Account  other  than  social 
security  equivalent  benefit. 

"(B)  Social  SECxnuxY  equivalent  bene- 
fit.—For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A),  the 
term  'social  security  equivalent  benefit' 
means  any  amount  paid  under  section  3(a), 
4(a),  or  4(f)  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
of  1974  but  only  to  the  extent  such  amount 
does  not  exceed  the  amount  which  would  be 
paid  under  the  Social  Security  Act  if— 

"(1)  service  as  an  employee  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1936,  had  been  included  in  the  term 
'employment'  as  defined  in  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act,  and 

"(11)  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1974 
had  not  been  enacted. 

"(2)  Tier  ii  taxes.— The  term  'tier  II 
taxes'  means  the  taxes  imposed  by  sections 
3201(a),  3221(a),  and  so  much  of  the  tax  im- 
posed by  sections  3211(a)  as  is  determined 
by  reference  to  the  applicable  percentage 
under  section  3221(a). 

"(3)  Average  account  balance.— The  term 
'average  Account  balance'  means  for  any 
calendar  year  the  average  of  the  balances  in 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Account  as  of  the 
close  of  each  month  during  such  year. 

"(4)  1985  TIER  II  rates.— The  term  '1985 
tier  n  rates'  means  the  rates  of  the  tier  II 
taxes  applicable  to  the  period  beginning  on 
July  1,  1985,  and  ending  on  June  30,  1986. 

"(5)  1986  TIER  II  rates.— The  term  '1986 
tier  II  rates'  means  the  rates  of  the  tier  II 
taxes  applicable  (without  regard  to  this  sec- 
tion) to  the  period  beginning  on  July  1, 
1986. 

"(6)  Railroad  retirement  account.— The 
term  'RaUroad  Retirement  Account'  means 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Account  under  sec- 
tion 15  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of 
1974. 

"(e)  Special  Rules.— 

"(1)  Consultation  with  railroad  retire- 
ment BOARD,  etc.— The  determination  under 
subsection  (a)  for  any  calendar  year  shall  be 
made  not  later  than  April  1  of  such  year 
and  after  consultation  with  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Board.  Any  such  determination 
shall  be  published  in  the  Federal  Register. 

"(2)  Application  of  rate  to  period.— For 
purposes  of  subsection  (a),  the  rate  applica- 
ble to  any  period  shall  apply  to  compensa- 
tion paid  for  services  rendered  during  such 
period.". 


(b)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  subchapter  D  of  chapter  22  of 
such  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
last  item  and  inaerting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
followbig: 
"Sec.  3233.  Adjustments  to  tier  n  tax  rates 

after  June  30, 1986. 
"Sec.  3234.  Short  title."  

SEC.  205.  TAXA'nON  OP  RAILROAD  RETIRE- 
MENT BENEPITS. 

(a)  Only  Social  Security  Equivalent 
Benefits  Taxed  Like  Social  Security  Ben- 
efits.— 

(1)  In  general.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  any  inclusion  in 
income  under  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  of  social  security  benefits 
shall  apply  only  to  railroad  retirement  bene- 
fits which  are  social  security  equivalent  ben- 
eflte. 

(2)  Social  security  equivalent  bsne- 
FIT8.— For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"social  security  equivalent  benefits"  means 
any  amount  paid  under— 

(A)  section  3(a),  3(h).  4(a),  4(e).  4(f),  or 
4(h)  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1974. 
or 

(B)  section  204(a)(3),  204(aK4),  206(3),  or 
207(3)  of  Public  Law  93-445.  

(b)  Tier  II  Benefits  Taxed  as  Benefits 
Received  Under  Employer  Plans.— 

(1)  In  general.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  any  benefit  paid 
under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1974 
(other  than  a  social  security  equivalent  ben- 
efit) shaU  be  treated  under  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  as  a  benefit  paid  from 
an  employer  plan. 

(2)  Special  rules.— For  purposes  of  para- 
graph (1)— 

(A)  the  tax  imposed  by  section  3201(a)  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  tax  on  employees) 
shall  be  treated  as  an  employee  contribu- 
tion, 

(B)  the  tax  imposed  by  section  3221(a)  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  tax  on  employers) 
shall  be  treated  as  an  employer  contribu- 
tion, and 

(C)  so  much  of  the  tax  Imposed  by  section 
3211(a)  of  such  Code  (relating  to  tax  on  em- 
ployee representatives)  as  is  determined  by 
reference  to  the  applicable  percentage 
under  section  3221(a)  of  such  Code  shall  be 
treated  as  an  employee  contribution. 

(c)  Railroad  Retirement  Board  To 
Inform  Benefit  Recipients,  etc.,  of  Tax 
Treatment  of  Benefits.- The  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Board  shall  (at  the  times  and  in 
the  manner  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  or  his  delegate)— 

(1)  file  such  returns  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  or  his  delegate,  and 

(2)  furnish  such  statements  to  the  recipi- 
ents of  benefits  paid  under  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1974, 

as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section. 

(d)  Revenue  Increases  Transferred  to 
Railroad  Retirement  Account.— 

(1)  In  general.— There  are  hereby  appro- 
priated to  the  Railroad  Retirement  Account 
amounts  equivalent  to  the  aggregate  in- 
crease in  tax  liabilities  under  chapter  1  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  which  is 
attributable  to  the  application  of  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b). 

(2)  Transfers.— The  amounts  appropri- 
ated by  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  transferred 
at  least  monthly  from  the  general  fund  of 
the  Treasury  on  the  basis  of  estimates  made 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
amounts  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1). 
Proper  adjustments  shall  be  made  in  the 
amounts  subsequently  transferred  to  the 


extent  prior  estimates  were  in  excess  of  or 
less  than  the  amounts  required  to  be  trans- 
ferred. 

(3)  Revenue  increases  from  supplemental 
annuities  not  mcLUDBD.— Paragraph  (1) 
shall  not  apply  to  tax  liabilities  attributable 
to  supplemental  annuities  paid  under  sec- 
tion 2(b)  of  the  RaUroad  Retirement  Act  of 
1974. 

SBC.  306.  EPnXTTIVE  DATES. 

(a)  In  Oenesal.— Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  section,  the  amendments  made 
by  this  title  shall  apply  to  compensation 
IMld  for  services  rendered  after  June  30, 
1983. 

(b)  Section  204.— The  amendments  made 
by  section  204  shaU  take  effect  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Section  205.— 

(1)  In  general.- Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  subsection,  section  205  shall 
apply  to  benefits  received  after  December 
31.  1983,  in  taxable  years  ending  after  such 
date. 

(2)  Treatment  op  certain  LUMP-sxm  pay- 
ments RECEIVED  AFTER  DECEMBER  31,    19S3.— 

Section  206(a)  shall  not  apply  to  any  por- 
tion of  a  lump-sum  payment  received  after 
December  31,  1983,  if  the  generally  applica- 
ble payment  date  for  such  payment  was 
before  January  1, 1984. 

(3)  Transitional  rule.— For  purposes  of 
applying  section  72  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  annuities;  certain 
proceeds  of  endowment  and  life  insurance 
contracts)  to  any  amount  included  in 
income  by  reason  of  section  20S(b)  of  this 
Act— 

(A)  the  annuity  starting  date  shall  be  not 
earlier  than  January  1,  1984,  and 

(B)  no  amount  paid  before  such  date  shall 
be  taken  into  account. 

TITLE  III— BORROWING  ADTHORmr 
ADJUSTMENTS 

Sec.  301.  (a)  Section  7(c)  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1974  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subdivision: 

"(4)  After  the  end  of  each  month  begin- 
ning with  the  month  of  October  1983,  the 
Board  shall  determine  the  net  amount,  if 
any,  which  if  added  to  or  subtracted  from 
the  Pedersd  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insur- 
ance Trust  Fund,  the  Federal  Disability  In- 
siu'ance  Trust  Fund,  and  the  Federal  Hospi- 
tal Insurance  Trust  Phind  would,  with  re- 
spect to  such  month,  place  those  Trust 
Funds,  taken  as  a  whole,  in  the  same  posi- 
tion in  which  they  would  have  been  if  (A) 
service  as  an  employee  after  December  31, 
1936,  had  been  included  in  the  term  'em- 
ployment' as  defined  in  the  Social  Security 
Act  and  in  the  Federal  Insurance  Contribu- 
tions Act,  and  (B)  this  Act  had  not  been  en- 
acted. If  for  any  month  the  net  amount  so 
determined  would  be  subtracted  from  those 
Trust  Funds,  the  Board  shall,  within  ten 
days  after  the  end  of  such  month,  report 
such  amount  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury for  transfer  from  the  general  fund  to 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Account.  Any 
amount  so  reported  shall  further  include  in- 
terest (at  an  annual  rate  equal  to  the  rate  of 
interest  borne  by  a  special  obligation  issued 
to  the  Railroad  Retirement  Account  in  the 
month  in  which  the  transfer  is  made  to  the 
Account)  payable  from  the  close  of  the 
month  for  which  the  transfer  is  made  until 
the  date  of  transfer.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
transfer  to  the  Railroad  Retirement  Ac- 
count from  the  general  fund  such  amounts 
as,  from  time  to  time,  may  be  determined  by 
the  Board  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 


subdivision  and  reported  by  the  Board  for 
transfer.  For  such  purpose  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  is  authorized  to  use  as  a  public 
debt  transaction  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of 
any  securities  issued  after  the  date  of  the 
Miactment  of  this  Act  under  section  3102  of 
tiUe  31  of  the  United  SUtes  Ckxle,  and  the 
purpose  for  which  securities  may  be  issued 
under  section  3102  of  Utle  31  of  the  United 
States  Code  are  extended  to  include  such 
purpose.  Each  such  transfer  shall  be  made 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  within  five 
days  after  a  report  of  the  amount  to  be 
transferred  is  received.  Not  later  than  De- 
cember 31  following  the  close  of  each  fiscal 
year  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1984,  the  Board  shall  certify 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  TreasxuTr  the  total 
of  all  amoimts  transferred  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  subdivision  for  months  in 
such  fiscal  year.  Within  ten  days  after  a 
transfer,  or  transfers,  pursuant  to  subdivi- 
sion (2)  for  a  particular  fiscal  year,  the 
Board  shall  request  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasxu-y  to  retransfer  from  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Account  to  the  general  fund  an 
amount    equal    to    (A)    the    total    of    all 
amounts,  exclusive  of  Interest,  transferred 
to  such  Account  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  this  subdivision  for  months  in  such  fiscal 
year,  plus  (B)  interest  (at  the  rate  deter- 
mined in  subdivision  (3)  for  such  fiscal  year) 
payable  with  respect  to  each  amount  trans- 
ferred for  a  month  during  such  fiscal  year 
from  the  close  of  the  month  for  which  the 
transfer  of  the  amount  was  made  untU  the 
date  of  retransfer  of  such  amount.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  is  authorlxed  and  di- 
rected to  retransfer  from  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Account  to  the  general  fund  such 
amounts  as,  from  time  to  time,  may  be  de- 
termined by  the  Board  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  preceding  sentence  of  this 
subdivision  and  reported  by  the  Board  for 
retransfer.". 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  15  of  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1974  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  In  addition  to  the  amount  appropri- 
ated In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  there 
is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Account  for  each 
fiscal  year,  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1975,  such  amount  as  the 
Board  determines  to  be  necessary  to  meet 
(A)  the  additional  costs,  resulting  from  the 
crediting  of  military  service  under  this  Act, 
of  benefits  payable  under  section  2  of  this 
Act,  but  only  to  the  extent  that  such  Ac- 
count is  not  reimbursed  for  such  costs  under 
section  7(cK2),  (B)  the  additional  adminis- 
trative expenses  resulting  from  the  credit- 
ing of  military  service  under  this  Act,  and 
(C)  any  loss  in  interest  to  such  Account  re- 
sulting from  the  payment  of  additional  ben- 
efits based  on  military  service  credited 
under  this  Act:  Provided,  hoioever.  That,  in 
determining  the  amount  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Railroad  Retirement  Accoimt  for  any 
fiscal  year  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection,  there  shall  not  be  considered 
any  costs  resulting  from  the  crediting  of 
military  service  under  this  Act  for  which  ap- 
propriations to  such  Account  have  already 
been  made  pursuant  to  section  4(1)  of  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937.  Any  deter- 
mination as  to  loss  in  interest  to  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Account  pursuant  to  clause 
(C)  of  the  first  sentence  of  this  subsection 
shall  take  into  account  interest  from  the 
date  each  annuity  based,  in  part,  on  military 
service  began  to  accrue  or  was  increased  to 
the  date  or  dates  on  which  the  amount  ap- 
propriated is  credited  to  the  Account.  The 
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cost  resulUng  tmm  the  payment  of  addition- 
al beneflts  under  this  Act  baaed  on  military 
service  determined  pursuant  to  the  preced- 
1ns  provlBionB  of  this  sutaectlon  shall  be  ad- 
Justed  by  applying  thereto  the  ratio  of  the 
total  net  level  cost  of  all  benefits  under  this 
Act  to  the  portion  of  such  net  level  cost  re- 
maining after  the  exclusion  of  administra- 
tive expenses  and  interest  charges  on  the 
unfunded  accrued  liability  as  determined 
under  the  last  completed  actuarial  valuation 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (g) 
of  this  section.  At  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1975,  and  each  fiscal 
year  thereafter,  the  Board  shall,  as  prompt- 
ly as  practicable,  determine  the  amount  to 
be  appromiated  to  the  Accoimt  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection,  and  shall 
certify  such  amount  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  transfer  from  the  general  fund 
in  the  Treastiry  to  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Account.  When  authorized  by  an  appropria- 
tion Act.  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  transfer  to  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Account  from  the  general  fund  in  the  Treas- 
ury such  amounts  as,  from  time  to  time, 
may  be  determined  by  the  Board  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  this  subsection  and  cer- 
tified by  the  Board  for  transfer  to  such  Ac- 
count. In  any  determination  made  pursuant 
to  section  7(cX2)  of  this  Act,  no  further 
charges  shaU  be  made  against  the  Trust 
Funds  established  by  tiUe  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  for  military  service  rendered 
before  January  1.  1957.  and  with  respect  to 
which  appropriations  authorized  by  clause 
(2)  of  the  first  sentence  of  section  4(1)  of  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937  shall  have 
been  credited  to  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Account,  but  the  additional  benefit  pay- 
ments Incurred  by  such  Trust  Funds  by 
reason  of  such  military  service  shall  be 
taken  in  account  in  making  any  such  deter- 
mination.". 
(cKl)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 

(a)  of  this  section  shall  be  effective  on  Octo- 
ber 1. 1983. 

(3)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 

(b)  of  this  section  shall  be  effective  on  the 
date  Immediately  following  the  day  in  June 
1984  when  the  total  amount  of  money  out- 
standing to  the  Railroad  Retirement  Ac- 
count under  section  15(b)(2)  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1974  is  re  transferred  to 
the  general  funi  under  that  section. 

Skc  302.  (a>  Subsection  (d)  of  section  10  of 
the  railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Act 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  Whenever  the  Board  finds  at  any 
time  ttiat  the  balance  in  the  railroad  unem- 
ployment Insurance  account  will  be  insuffi- 
cient to  pay  the  benefits  and  refimds  which 
It  estimates  are  due.  or  will  become  due, 
under  this  Act,  it  shall  apply  for  an  advance 
to  the  account  from  the  Federal  unemploy- 
ment account  in  the  Unemployment  Trust 
Fund  in  the  manner  specified  in  section 
1201  of  the  Social  Security  Act  with  respect 
to  the  Qovemor  of  a  State.  An  advance  on 
the  l^asis  of  such  an  application  shall  be 
made  to  the  railroad  unemployment  insur- 
ance aocoimt  from  the  Federal  unemploy- 
ment account  in  the  same  manner,  and  sub- 
ject to  the  same  conditions  (other  than  the 
conditions  regarding  repayment),  as  if  the 
application  had  been  made  by  the  Governor 
of  a  State  under  section  1201  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  and  the  railroad  unemploy- 
ment insurance  account  were  an  account  of 
a  State  within  the  meaning  of  such  section 
1201.  In  addition,  an  advance  shaU  be  made 
to  the  railroad  unemployment  insurance  ac- 
count from  the  Federal  unemployment  ac- 
count on  October  1. 1983,  in  an  amount  suf- 


ficient to  pay  the  total  amount  due  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Account  from  the  rail- 
road unemployment  insurance  account  as 
computed  under  this  section  as  in  effect 
prior  to  its  amendment  in  1983.  Immediate- 
ly upon  the  receipt  of  the  amount  of  such 
advance  in  the  railroad  unemployment  in- 
surance account,  the  Board  shall  request 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  transfer 
such  amount  from  the  account  to  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Account,  and  the  Secretary 
shall  make  such  transfer.  The  purposes  for 
which  appropriations  to  the  Federal  unem- 
ployment account  are  authorized  by  section 
1203  of  the  Social  Security  Act  are  hereby 
extended  to  include  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion. Advances  made  to  the  raUroad  unem- 
ployment insurance  account  from  the  Fed- 
eral unemployment  account  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  be  repayable  (including  in- 
terest at  the  rate  payable  for  advances  to 
accounts  of  States  under  section  1201  of  the 
Social  Security  Act)  in  the  manner  provided 
herein.  The  Board  may  at  any  time  request 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  transfer 
from  the  railroad  unemployment  insurance 
account  to  the  Federal  unemployment  ac- 
count such  sums  as  are  specified  in  such  re- 
quest in  repayment  of  part  or  all  of  the  bal- 
ance of  the  advances  previously  made  to  the 
railroad  unemployment  insurance  account 
from  the  Federal  unemployment  account 
under  this  section,  and  the  Secretary  shall 
promptly  transfer  the  amounts  requested  in 
reduction  of  such  balance.". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  become  effective  on  October  1,  1983, 
except  that  a  request  for  an  advance  to  the 
railroad  unemployment  Insurance  account 
from  the  Federal  unemployment  account, 
the  transfer  of  the  amount  of  which  would 
be  made,  in  whole  or  in  part,  on  or  after  Oc- 
tober 1,  1983,  may  be  made  by  the  Board, 
and  if  so  made  shall  be  processed,  in  accord- 
ance with  section  10(d)  of  the  Railroad  Un- 
emplojrment  Insurance  Act  as  amended  by 
this  section  at  any  time  after  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

TITIiE  IV— OTHER  AMENDMENTS 

Sxc.  401.  (a)  Section  15(d)  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1974  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(d)"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "one-twelfth  of  the 
amount  which  the  Board  has  determined 
will  be  the  amount  of  the  appropriation  to 
be  made  to  the  Dual  Benefits  Payments  Ac- 
count under  the  applicable  Public  Law 
making  such  appropriation  for  such  fiscal 
year,  and  the  Secretary  shall  make  such 
transfer."  from  the  third  sentence  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "the 
amount  that  the  Board  estimates  will  be 
necessary  to  pay  on  the  first  day  of  the  next 
succeeding  month  the  annuity  amounts 
under  sections  3(h).  4(e)  and  4(h)  of  this  Act 
and  under  sections  204(a)(3).  204(aK4), 
206(3),  and  207(3)  of  Public  Law  93-445, 
taking  into  account  any  reduction  in  such 
annuity  amounts  as  determined  under  sec- 
tion 7(c)(1)  of  this  Act,  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  make  such  transfer,  but 
at  no  time  shall  the  total  amount  of  money 
outstanding  to  the  Dual  Benefits  Payments 
Account  from  the  Railroad  Retirement  Ac- 
count exceed  the  amount  necessary  to  pay 
the  annuity  amounts  under  sections  3(h), 
4(e)  and  4(h)  of  this  Act  and  sections 
204(aK3),  204(a)(4),  206(3),  and  207(3)  of 
Public  Law  93-445  for  one  month.";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subdivisions: 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury— 
"(1)  shall  transfer  from  the  general  fund 
as  a  loan  to  the  Board  on  July  1,  1984.  one- 


third  of  the  special  amount  described  in 
subdivision  (3)  of  this  subsection; 

"(11)  shall  transfer  from  the  general  fund 
as  a  loan  to  the  Board  on  July  1,  1985,  one- 
third  of  the  special  amount  described  in 
subdivision  (3)  of  this  subsection,  plus  an 
amount  equal  to  the  Interest  that  one-third 
would  have  earned  had  it  been  in  the  RaU- 
road Retirement  Account  since  July  1,  1984; 
and 

"(ill)  shall  on  July  1  of  the  first  year  after 
1985  with  respect  to  which  a  determination 
is  made  under  section  3233  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  transfer  from  the 
general  fund  as  a  loan  the  final  one-third  of 
the  special  amount  described  in  subdivision 
(3)  of  this  subsection,  plus  an  amount  equal 
to  the  interest  that  one-third  would  have 
earned  had  it  been  In  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Account  since  July  1, 1984. 

"(3)  The  special  amount  referred  to  in 
subdivision  (2)  of  this  subsection  is  the 
amount  which,  as  of  July  1,  1984,  would 
place  the  Railroad  Retirement  Account  in 
the  same  position  it  would  have  been  on 
that  date  if  the  appropriations  made  to  such 
Account  for  the  period  beginning  January  1, 
1975.  and  ending  on  September  30,  1980. 
under  the  authorization  for  appropriations 
in  section  15(d)  of  this  Act,  as  in  effect 
before  October  1,  1981.  had  been  equal  to 
the  amounts  of  annuities  paid  during  such 
period  under  sections  3(h),  4(e),  and  4(h)  of 
this  Act  and  under  sections  204(aK3). 
204(aK4),  206(3),  and  207(3)  of  Public  Law 
93-445. 

"(4)  For  the  purposes  of  subdivision  (2)  of 
this  subsection,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury is  authorized  to  use  as  a  public  debt 
transaction  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  any 
securities  issued  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  under  section  3102  of  title 
31  of  the  United  States  Code  and  the  pur- 
poses for  which  securities  may  be  so  issued 
are  extended  to  include  such  purposes. 

"(5)  The  amounts  transferred  as  loans 
under  subdivision  (2)  of  this  subsection  shall 
be  repaid  to  the  general  fund  to  the  extent 
sums  are  appropriated  for  that  purpose,  and 
there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated, in  addition  to  any  other  sums  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  and  from  any  sums  in  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  make  such  repay- 
ments.". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shaU  be  effective  upon  enactment. 

Sec.  402.  (a)  Section  1(h)(6)  of  the  RaU- 
road Retirement  Act  of  1974  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (ii);  and 

(2)  by  renumbering  paragraphs  (ill),  (iv), 
(V),  (vi),  and  (vli)  thereof  as  (U),  (Ui),  (Iv). 
(V).  and  (vl).  respectively. 

(b)  Section  1(J)  of  the  Railroad  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "(i)"  and  aU  that  follows  through  "(li)". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shaU  apply  to  compensation  paid  for  serv- 
ices rendered  after  June  31, 1983. 

Sec.  403.  (a)  Section  1(h)  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1974  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing  new 
subdivision: 

"(7)  The  term  'compensation'  includes  any 
separation  allowance  or  subsistence  allow- 
ance paid  under  any  benefit  schedule  pro- 
vided under  section  701  of  title  VII  of  the 
Regional  Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973 
and  any  termination  allowance  paid  under 
section  702  of  that  Act.  The  total  amount  of 
any  subsistence  allowance  paid  under  a  ben- 
efit schedule  provided  pursuant  to  section 
701  of  the  Regional  RaU  Reorganization  Act 
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of  1973  shaU  be  considered  as  having  been 
earned  In  the  month  in  which  the  employee 
first  timely  fUed  a  claim  for  such  an  aUow- 
ance.". 

(b)  Section  1(1)  of  the  Railroad  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Act  is  amended  by  inaotlng 
after  the  first  sentence  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence:  "Solely  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  compensation  received  by 
an  employee  In  a  base  year,  the  term  'com- 
pensation' nhaU  include  any  separation  al- 
lowance or  subsistence  allowance  paid  under 
any  boief  it  schedule  provided  under  section 
701  of  title  Vn  of  the  Regional  RaU  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1973  and  any  termination  al- 
lowance paid  under  section  702  of  that  Act. 
The  total  amount  of  any  subsistence  aUow- 
ance  payable  under  a  benefit  schedule  pro- 
vided pursuant  to  section  701  of  the  Region- 
al RaU  Reorganization  Act  of  1973  shall  be 
considered  as  being  compensation  in  the 
month  in  which  the  employee  first  timely 
fUed  a  claim  for  such  an  aUowance.". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
ShaU  be  effective  August  13. 1981. 

Sk.  404.  SEcnoH  3(FK1)  or  the  Railroad 
RcTiBKifKirT  Act  or  1974  Is  Amerded- 

(1)  by  inserting  after  "of  an  individual 
ShaU"  in  the  second  sentence  the  foUowing 
"except  as  provided  in  the  foUowing  sen- 
tence"; and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  the  second  sentence 
the  foUowing:  "If  the  individual's  'average 
monthly  compensation'  is  determined  under 
subdivision  (2)  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  'final  average  monthly  compensa- 
tion' for  such  individual  shaU  be  the  average 
of  the  compensation  for  the  24  months  in 
which  the  compensation  determined  for  the 
purpose  of  subdivision  (2)  of  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section  is  the  highest.". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  October  1,  1983.  and  shaU 
apply  with  respect  to  annuities  awarded  on 
or  after  that  date. 

Sec.  405.  (a)  Section  3(f)(3)  of  the  RaU- 
road Retirement  Act  of  1974  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "and  divorced  wife"  after 
"spouse"  the  first  place  it  appears  in  the 
first  sentence  thereof;  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "such  annuity  or  annu- 
ities" in  the  first  sentence  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "the  annuities  of  the  individual 
and  spouse". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
ShaU  be  effective  October  1, 1981. 

Sec.  406.  (a)  Section  4(g)(4)  of  the  RaU- 
road Retirement  Act  of  1974  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "(eK3)"  in  the  second  sentence 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(e)". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shaU  be  effective  October  1, 1981. 

Sec.  407.  (a)  Section  4(1)  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1974  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing  new 
subdivision: 

"(3)  The  annuity  of  any  survivor  under 
subsection  (f)  of  this  section  shaU  be  re- 
duced, but  not  below  zero,  by  the  amount  of 
any  insurance  benefit  (before  any  deduction 
on  account  of  work)  payable  to  such  survi- 
vor under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
unless  in  computing  the  amount  under  sub- 
section (f )  a  reduction  was  made  for  such  in- 
surance benefit  pursuant  to  section  202(k) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  tills  section 
ShaU  be  effective  with  respect  to  annuities 
avnurded  on  and  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment. 

Sec.  408.  (a)  Section  6(b)(1)  of  the  RaU- 
road Retirement  Act  of  1974  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing  new 
sentence:  "No  lump  sum  shaU  be  payable 


under  this  subdivision  if  the  employee  died 
leaving  a  surviving  divorced  wife  who  woiUd 
on  proper  appUcatlon  therefore  be  entitled 
to  receive  an  annuity  under  section  Xd)  of 
this  Act  for  the  month  In  which  the  employ- 
ee's death  occurred.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shaU  be  effective  October  1, 1981. 

Sk.  409.  (a)  Section  2(cK2)  of  the  RaU- 
road Retirement  Act  of  1974  is  amended  by 
striking  the  period  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  the  foUowinr  ".  except  that  the  an- 
nuity of  a  divorced  wife  who  was  previously 
entitled  to  a  spouse  annuity  which  was  re- 
duced under  this  subdivision  shaU  be  re- 
duced by  the  same  percentage  as  was  appU- 
cable  to  the  spouse  annuity.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
ShaU  be  effective  with  respect  to  divorced 
wife  annuities  awarded  on  and  after  the 
date  of  enactment. 

Sec.  410.  (a)  Section  1(a)  of  the  RaUroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1974  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (iv)  of  subdivision  (1); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (v)  of  subdivision  (1)  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  ":  and": 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subdivision  (1) 
the  foUowing  new  paragraph: 

"(vi)  any  commuter  authority  operating 
commuter  service  under  title  V  of  the  RaU 
Passenger  Service  Act,  if  any  portion  of 
such  service  was  transferred  on  January  1, 
1983,  to  such  authority  from  the  ConsoUdat- 
ed  RaU  Corporation.";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (U) 
of  subdivision  (2)  the  foUowing  new  sen- 
tence: "This  paragraph  shaU  not  apply  to 
any  employer  as  defined  in  paragraph  (vi) 
of  subdivision  (1).". 

(b)  Section  3231(a)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "is  an  employer  as  defined 
In  the  fourth  sentence  of  this  subsection  or" 
after  "unless  such  railway"  In  the  first  sen- 
tence; and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  the  third  sentence 
the  foUowing  new  sentence:  "The  term  'em- 
ployer' shaU  also  include  any  commuter  au- 
thority operating  commuter  service  under 
title  V  of  the  RaU  Passenger  Service  Act,  if 
any  portion  of  such  service  was  transferred 
on  January  1,  1983,  to  such  authority  from 
the  ConsoUdated  RaU  Corporation.". 

(c)  Section  1(a)  of  the  Railroad  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Act  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "is  an  employer  as  defined 
in  the  fourth  sentence  of  this  subsection  or" 
after  "unless  such  raUway"  In  the  first  sen- 
tence; and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  the  third  sentence 
the  foUowing  new  sentence:  "The  term  'em- 
ployer' shaU  also  include  any  commuter  au- 
thority operating  commuter  service  under 
title  V  of  the  RaU  Passenger  Service  Act,  if 
any  portion  of  such  service  was  transferred 
on  January  1,  1983,  to  such  authority  from 
the  Consolidated  Rail  Corporation.". 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shaU  be  effective  on  the  enactment  date  of 
this  Act.* 


By  Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Bingaman): 
S.  1075.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Eiigineers  to  undertake 
certain  modifications  at  Abiquiu  Dam 
in  New  Mexico;  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 

MODinCATIOHS  AT  ABIQOIU  DAM,  NEW  MEXICO 

•  Mr.   DOMENICI.   Mr.  President,   I 
am  pleased  to  introduce  legislation  to 


authorize  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers to  make  certain  modifications 
at  Abiquiu  Dam  in  New  Mexico.  This 
legislation  will  asstire  that  the  project 
will  be  completed  as  it  was  designed 
originally. 

The  problem  is  this:  Abiquiu  Dam, 
which  stores  water  for  recreation  and 
urban  water  supply,  has  a  single  set  of 
control  gates  in  the  two  branches  of 
its  single  outlet  pipe.  No  system  of 
backup  control  gates  exist  in  the 
outlet  pipe.  Because  of  this  fact,  no 
easy  way  exists  to  perform  routine 
maintenance  on  the  outlet  gates. 
Thus,  to  dewater  the  outlet  pipe  to  un- 
dertake any  work,  it  is  necessary  to 
place  a  barge,  with  divers,  on  the  lake 
to  drop  a  bulkhead  over  the  outlet 
pipe's  entrance. 

My  bill  simply  authorizes  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  to  construct  backup  gates 
in  t^e  outlet  pipe.  The  new  gates 
would  be  a  few  feet  down  the  pipe, 
providing  the  necessary  redundancy 
protection.  Mr.  President,  in  a  1981 
evaluation  of  the  need  for  completing 
the  original  design,  a  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers memorandum  stated: 

With  the  sediment  pool  In  the  reservoir, 
closure  of  the  bulkheads,  necessary  to 
permit  maintenance  or  Inspection  of  the 
service  gates  Is  an  unusuaUy  costly  exercise, 
requiring  mobilization  of  a  barge  mounted 
crane.  Barge  cranes  and  the  skills  required 
for  their  use  are  not  readUy  avaUable  in  the- 
arid  southwest  which  accounts  for  the  high 
cost  ($140,000)  and  substantial  time  (10 
days),  required  to  make  closure  under  con- 
troUed  circumstances  when  the  existing 
gates  are  operational.  The  same  values,  but 
for  the  condition  that  the  gates  cannot  be 
closed  are  (240.000  and  20  days. 

Since  the  bulkheads  cannot  l>e  InstaUed 
untU  aU  flow  through  the  conduit  has  been 
stopped,  the  possibUity  exists  for  the  reser- 
voir to  drain  completely  uncontroUed 
should  one  of  the  operating  gates  stick  In  an 
open  position.  This  circumstance  has  the 
potential  of  causing  downstream  flooding 
and  the  flushing  of  thousands  of  acre-feed 
of  sediment  out  of  the  reservoir  and  its  sub- 
sequent deposition  In  the  Rio  Chama  and 
Rio  Grande.  The  consequence  of  such  an 
event  was  demonstrated  In  a  minor  way  in 
1976  when  the  4,000  acre-foot  sediment  trap 
p)ooI  was  drained  to  permit  work  on  the 
outlet  works  over  a  four-day  period,  even 
though  the  water  was  released  slowly.  285 
acre-feet  of  sediment  was  deposited  In  the 
Rio  Chama.  The  sediment  plugged  the 
many  porous,  rock  and  brush  Irrigation  di- 
version structures  resulting  in  greater  flows 
passing  over  the  diversions  which  in  some 
Instances  caused  partial  faUure  of  the  struc- 
tures and  erosion  of  the  adjacent  banks. 
The  resulting  claims  of  damages  had  an  ad- 
verse Impact  on  the  Corps'  image  in  the  Rio 
Chama  VaUey  which  stlU  persists  today. 
FoUowing  this  Incident,  the  non  damaging 
capacity  of  the  Rio  Chama  below  Abiquiu 
Dam  diminished  from  1.850  cfs  to  l)etween 
1.000  and  1.200  cfs.  Four  years  of  careftU 
control  of  outflows  and  considerable  work 
and  expense  by  local  residents  have  been  re- 
quired to  Increase  the  channel  capacity  to 
the  present  2,000  cfs. 

The  Abiquiu  project  was  originally 
designed  as  a  two-gate  system.  The 
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second  set  of  gates  was  eliminated  as  a 
cost-cutting  measure  at  the  time  of 
construction. 

It  should  be  noted  that  a  second  set 
of  gates  is  standard  in  nearly  every 
corps  project.  The  Ablquiu  project 
needs  this  margin  of  safety.  This  bill 
provides  that  margin. 

yit.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Rccord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaooBO.  as  follows: 

S.  1075 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repnaentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  is  authorized  to  con- 
struct, at  Federal  expense,  a  set  of  emergen- 
cy gates  in  the  conduit  of  the  Abiquiu  Dam, 
New  Mexico,  to  increase  safety  and  enhance 
flood  and  sediment  control,  provided  that 
such  feature,  which  was  eliminated  during 
original  construction  due  to  cost  con- 
straints, shall  be  considered  as  completing 
the  original  design  concept  for  the  project. 

Sbc  2.  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  simi 
of  $2,500,000  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Secretary.* 


UMI 


By  Mr.  HATCH: 
S.  1076.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act,  the  Railroad  Unem- 
ployment Insiuance  Act,  and  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide adequate  levels  of  railroad  retire- 
ment and  unemployment  insurance 
benefits  on  an  actimrially  sound  and 
fiscally  responsible  basis,  and  for 
other  purposes:  by  unanimous  consent, 
referred  Jointly  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance  and  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Htmian  Resources. 

RAIUtOAI)  HmRKlCKIlT  AMD  UMntFLOTlOENT 
mSURAMCE  SOLVKIICY  ACT  OP  1983 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  amend 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  and  the 
Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance 
Act.  Its  purpose  is  twofold— to  avert 
the  impending  bankruptcy  of  the  rail- 
road retirement  system  and  to  bring, 
hopefuUy  once  and  for  all,  financial 
stability  and  solvency  to  both  the  re- 
tirement system  and  the  railroad  im- 
employment  insurance  system. 

I  am  sponsoring  this  measure  in  my 
capacity  as  chairman  of  the  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Committee,  which 
has  jurisdiction  over  both  acts.  It  is 
manifest  that  the  Congress  must  ad- 
dress in  the  coming  weeks  the  crisis 
confronting  both  income  replacement 
systems.  The  Labor  Committee  accord- 
ingly must  begin  giving  tills  matter  its 
attention.  In  fact,  a  hearing  is  sched- 
uled for  April  19,  at  which  representa- 
tives from  the  rail  industry  and  raU 
labor  as  well  as  OMB  Director  David 
Stockman  will  be  giving  testimony. 
The  bill  thus  will  serve  as  a  focal  point 
for  defining  the  nature  of  the  prob- 
lems with  both  systems  and  for  explor- 
ing the  competing  interests  which 
must    be    accommodated    to    resolve 


these  problems.  Speaking  personally,  I 
intend  to  study  thoroughly  the  matter 
before  reaching  any  final  conclusions 
on  what  measure  must  ultimately  be 
enacted. 

Before  discussing  how  the  current 
problems  arose  and  how  the  bill  ad- 
dresses them,  I  think  it  is  important  at 
the  outset  to  describe  how  this  par- 
ticular bill  evolved  and  how  it  fits 
within  the  unique  pattern  of  raUroad 
retirement  legrislation.  Unlike  any 
other  private  industry  pension,  rail 
pensions  are  a  creature  of  statute. 
Congress  since  the  mid-1930's  has  ulti- 
mately determined  the  types  of  bene- 
fits and  set  the  level  of  benefits  which 
retirees  and  beneficiaries  are  to  re- 
ceive. And  it  fixed  the  contribution 
rates  which  the  rail  Industry  as  a 
whole  must  make  in  the  form  of  pay- 
roll taxes.  However,  since  the  begin- 
ning and  with  each  successive  amend- 
ment. Congress  has  not  written  on  a 
clean  slate.  Rather  it  has  with  mixed 
success  attempted  to  adhere  to  a  cor- 
nerstone principle  of  our  Federal  labor 
laws,  namely,  that  management  and 
labor  representatives  should  establish 
the  wages,  terms,  and  conditions  of 
employment  through  the  collective- 
bargaining  process.  Thus,  while  there 
are  exceptions,  historically  amend- 
ments to  the  Retirement  Act  have 
been  preceded  by  negotiations  by  rail 
labor  and  industry  over  types  and 
levels  of  benefits  and  over  tax  rates. 

The  current  situation  is  no  excep- 
tion. Once  it  became  apparent  several 
months  ago  that  the  retirement 
system  was  headed  for  trouble,  rail 
labor,  represented  by  the  Railway 
Labor  Executives'  Association,  and  the 
rail  industry,  represented  by  the  Na- 
tional Railway  Labor  Conference, 
began  negotiations.  They  culminated 
in  successive  agreements,  initialed  on 
February  17  and  22,  1983.  At  this  point 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  those  agreements  be  inserted  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  agree- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RscoRO,  as  follows: 

MntORAMDUlI  or  AGRXEltmT— Fxbhdahy  17, 
1983 
The  carriers  and  the  railway  labor  unions 
will  Jointly  support  legislation  which  will  ac- 
complish the  following: 

I.  CHAHGES  IN  BENZriTS — DTBCTrVX  JULY  1, 
1983 

A.  60/30  retirees  Tier  I  component:  for 
employees  retiring  prior  to  age  62,  flat  rate, 
unlndexed  (based  on  Social  Security  age  re- 
duction factor)  until  attainment  of  age  62; 
thereafter  such  employees  will  receive  a 
benefit  based  upon  the  Social  Security  re- 
duction factor  and  indexed  the  same  as 
Social  Security.  For  employees  retiring  at 
age  62  or  later  there  would  be  no  change  in 
current  law. 

B.  Five  month  waiting  period  for  disabU- 
Ity. 

C.  Conform  railroad  retirement  annuity 
beginning  dates  to  Social  Security. 

D.  Postpone  Tier  1  and  Tier  II  COLA  to  1/ 
1/84  to  conform  to  Social  Sectulty  (condi- 


tioned upon  similar  change  in  Social  Securi- 
ty and  length  of  deferral  to  be  Identical  to 
tiiat  of  Social  Security). 

E.  Future  Tier  I  COLA  adju>tment(8)  to 
the  extent  they  equal  5%  will  be  used  to 
offset  Tier  II  benefits. 

F.  Tax  Social  Security  Equivalent  Benefit, 
including  Dual  Benefit,  under  Social  Securi- 
ty Rules,  with  revenue  returned  to  raUroad 
retirement  trust  fimd. 

G.  Tax  Private  Pension  Equivalent  Bene- 
fit under  normal  IRC  rules,  with  revenue  re- 
turned to  railroad  retirement  trust  fund. 

H.  Other  changes  needed  to  conform  to 
Social  Security. 

n.  CHAMOIS  Dl  TAxn 

A.  Effective  July  1. 1984 

1.  Employer  tax  increase  of  1%. 

2.  Employee  tax  Increase  of  .75%. 

B.  Effective  not  earlier  than  July  1, 198S 

1.  Employer  tax  Increase  of  1.25%,  If 
needed. 

2.  Employee  tax  increase  of  1.00%,  if 
needed. 

Note.— Determination  of  whether  such  ad- 
ditional tax  increase  is  necessary  shall  be 
made  on  an  annual  basis  by  the  Actuarial 
Advisory  Committee  of  the  RaUroad  Retire- 
ment Board  after  consultation  with  appro- 
priate Board,  railway  labor  and  manage- 
ment representatives.  Such  determination 
shall  be  based  on  five  year  analyses  of  the 
financial  condition  of  the  railroad  retire- 
ment account.  Such  determination  shall  be 
reviewed  on  an  annual  basis  through  1992  to 
determine  whether  it  is  necessary  to  impose 
the  additional  tax  described  above  or.  If  in 
effect,  whether  it  is  necessary  to  continue 
such  additional  tax:  if  not  necessary,  such 
tax  shall  be  rescinded. 

C.  Effective  not  earlier  than  July  1, 1986 

1.  Employer  tax  increase  of  1.25%,  if 
needed. 

2.  Employer  tax  increase  of  .5%,  If  needed. 

Note.— Determination  of  whether  such  ad- 
ditional tax  is  necessary  shall  be  made  in 
the  same  manner  as  described  in  II.B.  How- 
ever, no  such  determination  shall  be  made 
unless:  (1)  the  tax  provided  under  II.B.  is  in 
effect  and  (2)  employment  levels  drop  under 
indicated  levels  for  preceding  measurement 
periods: 


IV. 


,  OTHXR  PROVISIOHS 

A.  Agreed  upon  technical  amendments. 
Initialed  this  17th  day  of  February, 


1983. 
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An  annual  review  shall  be  made  through 
1991  to  determine  whether  it  is  necessary  to 
impose  this  tax  or.  If  in  effect,  whether  it  is 
necessary  to  continue  this  additional  tax;  if 
not  necessary,  such  tax  shall  be  rescinded. 

III.  FEDKRAL  SECTOR  OBUGATION 

A.  Allow  account  to  borrow  against  the  fi- 
nancial Interchange  on  a  fully  current  basis. 

B.  Credit  Trust  Fund,  as  of  10/1/83,  with 
principal  and  Interest  attributable  to  under- 
funding  of  dual  benefits  between  1974  and 
1981. 

C.  Shift  RUIA  borrowing  to  General 
Treasury  and  liave  Treasury  assume  exist- 
ing RUIA  debt  to  Railroad  Retirement  Ac- 
count. 


MmoKARDUif  or  AouEniBiiT— February  22. 

1963 
The  carriers  and  the  railway  labor  unions 
will  jointly  support  legislation  which  will  ac- 
complish the  following: 

I.  CHAHGKS  m  BENEFITS — ETrBC'l'lVE  JtTLY  1, 
1*83 

A.  60/30  retirees  Tier  I  component:  for 
employees  retiring  prior  to  age  62,  flat  rate, 
unlndexed  (based  on  Social  Security  age  re- 
duction factor)  until  attainment  of  age  62; 
thereafter  such  employees  will  receive  a 
benefit  based  upon  the  Social  Security  re- 
duction factor  and  Indexed  the  same  as 
Social  Security.  For  employees  retiring  at 
age  62  or  later  there  would  be  no  change  in 
current  law. 

B.  Five  month  waiting  period  for  disabU- 

Ity. 

C.  Conform  railroad  retirement  annuity 
beginning  dates  to  Social  Security. 

D.  Postpone  Tier  I  and  Tier  11  COLA  to  1/ 
1/84  to  conform  to  Social  Security  (condi- 
tioned upon  similar  change  in  Social  Securi- 
ty and  length  of  deferral  to  be  identical  to 
that  of  Social  Security). 

E.  Future  Tier  I  COLA  adjustmenUs)  to 
the  extent  they  equal  5%  will  be  used  to 
offset  Tier  II  benefits. 

F.  Tax  Social  Security  Equivalent  Benefit, 
including  Dual  Benefit,  under  Social  Securi- 
ty Rules,  with  revenue  returned  to  railroad 
retirement  trust  fund. 

G.  Tax  Private  Pension  Equivalent  Bene- 
fit under  normal  IRC  rules,  with  revenue  re- 
turned to  railroad  retirement  trust  fimd. 

H.  Other  clianges  needed  to  conform  to 
Social  Security. 

II.  CHANGES  IN  TAXES 

A.  Effective  July  1, 1984 

1.  Employer  tax  Increase  of  1%. 

2.  Employer  tax  increase  of  .75%. 

B.  Effective  July  1,  1985 

1.  Employer  tax  increase  of  1.00%. 

2.  Employer  tax  increase  of  .75%. 

C.  Effective  July  1,  1986,  with  triogering-out 
mechanism 

1.  Employer  tax  Increase  of  1.50%. 

2.  Employer  tax  increase  of  .75%. 

III.  OTHER  CASH  FLOW  PROVISIONS 

A.  Allow  account  to  borrow  against  the  fi- 
nancial interchange  on  a  fully  current  basis. 

B.  Allow  Trust  Fund  to  borrow  one-third 
of  principal  and  interest  attributable  to  un- 
derfunding  of  dual  benefits  between  1974 
and  1981  on  the  following  dates:  July  1. 
1984,  July  1,  1985,  July  1,  1986— triggered 
out  if  July  1,  1986  tax  increase  is  triggered 
out. 

Any  amounts  borrowed  repayable  only  to 
extent  of  appropriations. 

C.  Shift  RUIA  borrowing  to  General 
Treasury  and  have  Treasiu-y  assume  exist- 
ing RUIA  debt  to  Railroad  Retirement  Ac- 
coimt. 

IV.  OTHER  PROVISIONS 

A.  Agreed  upon  technical  amendment. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
terms  of  the  final  agreement,  provid- 
ing for  benefit  adjustments,  tax  in- 
creases, and  the  Federal  contributions, 
were  incorporated  into  legislation  in- 
troduced by  Representative  Florio, 
who  is  chairman  of  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Commerce,  Transporta- 


tion, and  Tourism.  That  bill,  KJR. 
1646,  was  reported  out  of  the  full 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce, 
following  a  day  of  hearings  at  which 
labor  and  management  representatives 
testified  in  support  of  the  bill.  OMB 
Director  David  Stockman  also  ap- 
peared at  those  hearings  on  behalf  of 
the  administration. 

Mr.  Stockman  acknowledged  the  im- 
portant and  legitimate  role  which  the 
parties'  agreement  played  in  develop- 
ing the  legislation.  But  he  identified 
what  he  perceived  to  be  fundamental 
structural  flaws  with  retirement 
system  and  the  unemployment  insur- 
ance system  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  interconnected.  H.R.  1646  did 
not  properly  address  these  flaws,  in 
his  view.  He  was  equally  troubled  over 
the  enormous  extent  to  which  rail 
management  and  rail  labor  wanted  to 
commit  the  financial  resources  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  meet  the  cash- 
flow needs  of  both  the  retirement  and 
the  unemployment  insurance  systems. 
No  doubt  Mr.  Stockman's  concerns 
were  quite  valid.  Unfortimately,  they 
seemed  to  fall  upon  deaf  esirs,  as  the 
Commerce  Committee  reported  H.R. 
1646  without  incorporating  any  of  his 
recommendations. 

The  bill  being  introduced  today  di- 
rectly responds  to  those  concerns.  It 
draws  heavily  upon  the  parties'  agree- 
ment of  February  22,  1983.  For  exam- 
ple, rail  labor  and  raU  management 
themselves  agreed  to  modify  the  provi- 
sions of  current  law  that  afford  actu- 
arially unreduced  benefits  for  employ- 
ees who  retire  in  the  future  at  age  60 
with  30  years  of  service.  It  also  follows 
the  parties'  recommendation  to  succes- 
sive tax  increases  over  the  next  several 
years.  It  endorses  relieving  the  retire- 
ment system  of  the  exorbitant  drains 
caused  by  loans  to  the  imemployment 
insurance  system.  But  the  bill  incorpo- 
rates the  administration's  recommen- 
dation to  restructure  the  unemploy- 
ment insurance  scheme.  And  it  reallo- 
cates the  relative  financial  burdens, 
which  H.R.  1646  would  impose  upon 
retirees,  employees,  employers,  and 
the  Federal  Government. 

Two  questions  might  reasonably  be 
asked.  First,  by  what  warrant  should 
the  Congress  heed  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  administration  to  alter  the 
parties'  agreement?  After  all,  I  noted 
earlier  that  Congress  over  the  decades 
has  sought  to  vindicate  the  principles 
of  collective  bargidning  in  this  area. 
Second,  if  the  administration,  together 
with  the  Congress,  has  an  appropriate 
role  in  shaping  railroad  retirement  leg- 
islation, how  should  S.  1076  be  regard- 
ed—a final  nonnegotiable  proposal,  or 
instead,  one  that  offers  an  appropriate 
starting  point  for  striking  the  most  eq- 
uitable balance  among  competing  in- 
terests? 

To  answer  the  first  question  we  need 
only  look  to  the  history  of  railroad  re- 
tirement legislation.  We  find  that  Con- 


gress has  often  given  only  lip  service 
to  the  sanctity  of  collective  bargain- 
ing. Rather  than  simply  ratifying 
these  compromises,  without  change, 
into  law,  the  Congress  has  exercised 
its  own  Judgment  in  establishing  l>ene- 
fit  levels  and  funding  rates.  A  table 
from  a  1978  published  legislative  histo- 
ry of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  and 
the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insur- 
ance Act  identifies  generally  the  in- 
stances where  Congress  acted  either 
with  or  without  a  consensus  between 
the  Railroad  Labor  Executives  Asso- 
ciation and  the  American  Association 
of  Railroads: 

1934  (RRA)  PubUc  No.  485.  73d  Cong. 
(1934).  48  Stat.  1283  (RLEA  for.  AAR 
against). 

1935  (RRA)  PubUc  No.  399.  74tb  Cong. 
(1935).  49  SUt.  967  (RLEA  for  AAR 
against). 

1937  (RRA)  PubUc  No.  162.  75th  Cong. 

(1937)  (Agreement    between    RLEA    and- 
AAR). 

1938  (RUIA)  PubUc  No.  722.  75th  Cong. 

(1938)  (RLEA  for.  AAR  against). 

1946  (RRA)  (RULA)  PubUc  Law  572,  79tb 
Cong.  (1946),  60  Stat.  722  (RLEIA  for.  AAR 
against). 

1948  (RRA  and  RUIA)  PubUc  Law  744. 
80th  Cong.  (1948),  62  Stat.  576  (RLEA  for 
AAR  against)  (Compromise). 

1951  (RRA  and  RUIA)  PubUc  Iaw  234. 
82d  Cong.  (1951),  65  Stat.  683  (RLEA  tar. 
AAR  against)  (Compromise). 

1954  (RRA  and  RUIA)  PubUc  Law  746. 
83d  Cong.  (1954).  68  SUt.  1037  (RLEA  for 
AAR  against). 

1955  (RRA  and  RUIA)  PubUc  Law  383, 
84th  Cong.  (1955).  69  SUt.  715  (RLEA  for 
AAR  against). 

1956  (RRA)  PubUc  Law  1013,  84th  Cong. 
(1956),  70  SUt.  1076  (RLEA  for  AAR 
against). 

1961  (RRA)  PubUc  Law  87-285,  87th  Cong. 
(1961)  (Sponsored  by  RLEA;  AAR  no  objec- 
tion). 

1963  (RRA  and  RUIA)  PubUc  Law  88-133 
(1963),  77  SUt.  219  (Jointly  sponsored  by 
RLEA  and  AAR). 

1965  (RRA)  PubUc  Law  89-212  (1965),  79 
SUt.  858  (RLEA  for  AAR  against). 

1966  (RRA  and  ROTA)  PubUc  Law  89-700 
(1966)  (RLEA  for  AAR  against). 

1966  (RRA)  PubUc  Law  89-699  (1966),  80 
Stat.  1073  (RLEA  for  no  opposition  to  bUl). 

1968  (RRA  and  RUIA)  PubUc  Law  90-257 
(1968).  82  Stat.  16  (Comproinise). 

1970  (RRA)  PubUc  Law  91-215  (1970).  84 
SUt  70  (Compromise). 

1970  (RRA)  PubUc  Law  91-377  (1970).  84 
SUt  791  (RLEA  for  AAR  against). 

1971  (RRA)  Public  Law  92-46  (1971).  85 
SUt  101  (RLEA  for  AAR  against). 

1972  (RRA)  PubUc  Law  92-460  (1972) 
(RLEA  for  AAR  against). 

1973  (RRA)  PubUc  Law  93-69  (1973) 
(Agreement  between  raUway  labor  and  man- 
agement). 

1974  (RRA)  PubUc  Law  93-445  (1974) 
(Joint  recommendation— raUway  labor  and 
management). 

1975  (RUIA)  PubUc  Law  94-92  (1976) 
(RLEA  for  AAR  against)  (Compromise). 

But  if  the  exercise  of  independent  or 
one-sided  judgment  has  not  been  trou- 
bling, the  actual  judgments  them- 
selves have  proved  ill  considered.  Not 
surprisingly,  prudence  and  proper  con- 
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cem  for  the  future  yielded  to  popular 
impulses  to  satisfy  the  more  Inunedl- 
ate  demands  of  political  constituen- 
des.  Principles  that  assure  the  realiza- 
tion of  pension  expectations  of  em- 
ployees were  often  short  shrift. 
Indeed.  It  was  not  until  1974  that  Con- 
gress articulated  a  comprehensive 
policy  for  private  industry  pensions 
generally  In  the  Etaiployees  Retire- 
ment Income  Security  Act.  from  which 
the  railroad  pension  system  is  exempt. 
Thus,  Ute  history  of  the  railroad  re- 
tircanent  system  is  one  of  steady, 
sometimes  dramatic,  enrichment  of 
benefits  without  the  requisite  contri- 
butions from  employers  to  pay  for 
them.  Although  taxes  were  high,  they 
plainly  were  insufficient  in  an  indus- 
try whose  employment  levels  have 
steadily  declined  since  World  War  II. 

In  1974.  Congress  finally  had  to  rec- 
tify, at  least  partially,  the  mistakes  of 
the  past.  Based  on  joint  recommenda- 
tions of  rail  labor  and  management. 
Congress  completely  restructured  the 
retirement  system.  All  concerned— raU 
labor,  both  retirees  and  employees, 
the  rail  Industry,  and  the  Congress- 
shared  in  relieving  the  sjrstem  of  some 
of  the  crushing  financial  burdens. 
Labor  surrendered  the  right  to  accrue 
certain  benefits  In  the  future.  The  rail 
Industry  substantially  increased  Its 
funding  obligations.  It  also  emphati- 
cally pledged  to  fund  fully  the  future 
costs  of  the  service  pension  compo- 
nent. And.  Congress  reluctantly 
agreed  to  have  American  taxpayers 
expend  $6.25  billion  over  the  next  25 
yean  to  pay  the  costs  of  so-called  dual 
benefits.  In  the  words  of  one  congres- 
sional leader,  the  1974  law  was  to  fix 
the  system  "once  and  for  all." 

But  experience  soon  disappointingly 
showed  that  the  1974  Retirement  Act 
perpetuated  the  congential  flaws  of 
what  has  become  a  pay-as-you-go  pen- 
sion system.  By  1980,  it  became  appar- 
ent that  the  new  system  again  was 
headed  for  bankruptcy.  The  reasons 
were  manifold.  Cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment provisions,  fueled  by  an  infla- 
tionary economy,  skyrocketed  benefit 
costs.  An  eroding  employment  base 
generated  lower  than  expected  tax 
revenues  to  fimd  the  sjrstem.  Key  ac- 
tuarial assmnptlons,  used  in  1974  to 
project  costs,  for  example,  with  re- 
spect to  mortality  and  early  retire- 
ment patterns,  proved  to  be  costly 
errors.  And.  the  true  costs  of  funding 
the  vested  dual  benefits  materialized 
overwhelmingly  beyond  prior  repre- 
sentations to  Congress.  In  1979.  the 
General  Accounting  Office  advised 
Congress  that  it  would  have  to  pay  not 
$6.25  billion,  but  $9.75  billion,  by  2000. 

Thus,  history  seemed  to  repeat  itself 
as  representatives  of  rail  labor  and  rail 
management  came  together  to  work 
out  adjustments  to  the  system.  Ulti- 
mately, Congress  did  enact  in  1981  a 
package  of  benefit  changes  and  tax  in- 
creases to  restore  solvency  In  the  re- 


tirement system.  These  changes.  In 
large  measure,  reflected  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  parties.  Significant- 
ly, these  chMiges  were  predicated  on 
critical  assumptions— found  acceptable 
to  the  parties— about  the  future,  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  levels  of  rail- 
road employment  which  at  that  time 
were  slightly  above  500.000  and  which 
were  expected  to  continue  at  that 
level.  Had  those  assumptions  about 
the  future  proved  correct,  it  is  fair  to 
say  that  we  would  not  now  be  con- 
fronted with  the  crisis  of  1983. 

Instead,  over  the  last  2  yeai^,  em- 
ployment levels  have  plummeted  20 
percent,  to  a  level  of  385.000  today. 
This  has  had  a  double  debilitating 
effect  on  the  retirement  ssrstem.  As 
payroll  taxes  were  falling  dramatical- 
ly, causing  funding  shortfalls,  the  un- 
employment rolls  swelled,  driving  up 
unemployment  costs.  Because  the  rail- 
road unemplojrment  insurance  system 
has  maintained  tax  levels  that  did  not 
keep  pace  with  wage  increases  and  its 
own  costs,  it  had  to  exercise  its  bor- 
rowing authority  to  draw  huge  sums, 
now  in  excess  of  $500  million,  out  of 
the  retirement  sjrstem.  The  upshot  is 
that  by  next  year  at  this  time,  the  re- 
tirement system  will  be  broke. 

This  then  brings  us  fuU  circle  to  the 
bill  introduced  today  and  to  the 
second  question  posed  earlier.  I  think  I 
have  shown  that  the  Congress  in  the 
past  has  exercised  its  prerogative,  for 
better  or  for  worse,  in  establishing  and 
modifying  the  railroad  pension 
system.  Especially  since  1974,  when  it 
committed  substantial  public  fimds  to 
fulfilling  benefit  promises  of  a  sup- 
posedly private  industry  pension  Con- 
gress, as  weU  as  the  administration, 
has  a  responsibility  to  see  that  the  fi- 
nancial commitment  stays  within  rea- 
sonable bounds.  Moreover,  both 
branches  of  government,  especially  in 
light  of  the  policies  embodied  in 
ERISA,  have  a  responsibility  to  pro- 
mote a  rail  pension  system  in  which 
there  is  an  appropriate  balance  be- 
tween assets  and  pension  obligations 
and  in  which  employers  fulfill  their 
commitment  to  fund  benefit  promises. 
The  same  holds  true  for  a  rail  unem- 
ployment Insurance  system.  It  is  clear 
from  the  administration's  analysis  of 
the  agreement  negotiated  by  rail  labor 
and  management  and  embodied  in 
H.R.  1646  that  It  overly  commits  the 
resources  of  the  Federal  Treasury, 
while  ignoring  root  problems  in  the 
systems.  The  administration  has  sug- 
gested alternatives,  worthy  of  consid- 
eration by  the  parties  and  the  Con- 
gress. 

If  history  teaches  anything,  it  Is 
that  Congress,  with  the  advice  of  the 
administration,  must  set  the  limit  of 
Federal  participation.  Within  those 
parameters,  Congress  should  respect 
what  the  representatives  of  rail  labor 
and  rail  management  mutually  agree 
upon  as  a  responsible  balance  of  bene- 


fits and  funding.  Should  funding  Im- 
balances arise,  rail  labor  and  rail  man- 
agement should  bear  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  making  adjustments. 

I  am  hopeful  that  S.  1076  wlU  afford 
a  meaningful  opportunity  for  further 
negotiations,  wherein  the  interests  of 
all  impacted  parties  can  be  weighed 
and  accommodated. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  include 
a  sectlon-by-section  analysis  of  the 
bill,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  full  text  of  the  blU  be  printed  in 
the  RscoRO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biU 
and  analysis  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  RxcoRS,  as  follows: 

S.  107« 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  cf 
Representative*  of  the  United  Slates  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  m&y  be  cited  as  the  "Railroad  Retire- 
ment and  Unemployment  Insurance  Solven- 
cy Act  of  1983". 

TITLE  I-PROVISIONS  FROM  RAIL 
LABOR-MANAGEMENT  AGREEMEa4T 

EARLY  RETIBmKirT  BKMCFIT  ASJUSTHKHT 

Sbc.  101.  (a)  Section  3(a)  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1974  Is  amended— 

(1)  so  that  subdivision  (2)  reads  as  follows: 
"(2>  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  indi- 
viduals entitled  to  an  annuity  under  para- 
graph (iv)  or  (V)  of  section  2(a)<l)  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  entitled  to  a  dis- 
ability insurance  benefit  under  section  223 
of  the  Social  Security  Act.";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subdivision: 

"(3)  In  Ueu  of  an  annuity  amount  provid- 
ed under  subdivision  (1),  the  annuity  of  an 
individual  entitled  to  an  annuity  under 
paragraph  (ii)  of  section  2(aKl)  of  this  Act 
which  begins  to  accrue  before  the  individual 
attains  age  62  shall  be  in  an  amount  equal 
to— 

"(i)  for  each  month  prior  to  the  first 
month  throughout  which  the  individual  is 
age  62,  a  monthly  rate  of  $550  in  the  case  of 
an  individual  whose  annuity  begins  to 
accrue  before  January  1,  1984.  or,  in  the 
case  of  an  individual  whose  annuity  begins 
to  accrue  on  or  after  January  1,  1984,  the 
monthly  rate  applicable  In  the  calendar 
year  before  the  calendar  year  in  which  the 
individual's  annuity  begins  to  accrue  multi- 
plied by  the  ratio  of  (A)  the  average  of  the 
total  wages  (as  defined  in  regulations  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  computed 
without  regard  to  the  limitations  specified 
In  section  209(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
or  section  3(J)  of  this  Act)  reported  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  such  Secre- 
tary's delegate  for  the  calendar  year  2  years 
before  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  indi- 
vidual's annuity  begins  to  accrue  to  (B)  the 
average  of  the  total  wages  (as  so  defined 
and  computed)  reported  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  or  such  Secretary's  delegate 
for  the  calendar  year  3  years  before  the  cal- 
endar year  in  which  the  individual's  annuity 
begins  to  accrue,  with  such  product,  if  not  a 
multiple  of  $1,  being  reduced  to  the  next 
lower  multiple  of  $1;  and 

"(ii)  for  months  beginning  with  the  first 
month  throughout  which  the  individual  Is 
age  62,  the  amount  (after  any  reduction  on 
account  of  age  but  before  any  deductions  on 
account  of  worlc)  of  the  old-age  Insurance 
benefit  to  which  such  individual  would  have 
been  entitled  under  the  Social  Security  Act 
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if  all  of  such  individual's  service  as  an  em- 
ployee after  December  31,  1936.  had  been 
included  In  the  term  'employment'  as  de- 
fined In  that  Act.". 

(b)  Section  4(a)  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  of  1974  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "spouses"  in  subdivi- 
sion (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "if  an 
individual  is  entitled  to  an  annuity  under 
paragraph  (11)  of  section  2(aKl)  of  this  Act 
which  did  not  begin  to  accrue  before  such 
individual  attained  age  62,  the  spouse  of 
such  Individual":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subdivisions: 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  entitled 
to  an  annuity  under  section  2(aKlKii)  of 
this  Act  which  began  to  accrue  before  such 
individual  attained  age  62,  the  annuity  of 
the  spouse  of  such  individual  under  section 
2(c)  of  this  Act  shall,  in  lieu  of  an  annuity 
amount  provided  under  subdivision  (1),  be  in 
an  amount  equal  to— 

"(i)  for  each  month  prior  to  the  first 
month  throughout  which  both  the  individ- 
ual and  the  spouse  are  age  62,  SO  per 
centum  of  that  portion  of  the  individual's 
annuity  as  is,  or  was  prior  to  such  individ- 
ual's attaining  age  62,  computed  under  sec- 
tion 3(aX3Ki)  of  this  Act,  reduced  to  the 
same  extent  such  amount  would  be  reduced 
imder  section  202(bK4)  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  (in  the  case  of  a  wife)  or  under  sec- 
tion 202(cK2)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (in 
the  case  of  a  husband)  as  if  such  amount 
were  a  wife's  insurance  benefit  or  a  hus- 
band's insurance  benefit,  respectively,  under 
such  Act;  and 

"(11)  for  months  beginning  with  the  first 
month  throughout  which  both  the  Individ- 
ual and  the  spouse  are  age  62,  the  amount 
(after  any  reduction  on  account  of  age  based 
on  the  spouse's  age  at  the  time  the  amount 
under  this  paragraph  first  becomes  payable 
but  before  any  deductions  on  account  of 
work)  of  the  wife's  insurance  benefit  or  the 
husband's  insurance  benefit  to  which  such 
spouse  would  have  been  entitled  under  the 
Social  Security  Act  if  the  individual's  serv- 
ice as  an  employee  after  E>ecember  31, 1936, 
had  been  included  in  the  term  'employment' 
as  defined  in  that  Act. 

"(4)  In  the  case  of  an  Individual  entitled 
to  an  annuity  under  paragraph  (iv)  or  (v)  of 
section  2(a)(1)  of  this  Act,  the  annuity  of 
the  spouse  of  such  individual  entitled  to  an 
annuity  under  section  2(cKl)(iiKB)  of  this 
Act  shall,  in  lieu  of  an  annuity  amount  pro- 
vided under  subdivision  (1).  be  in  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  (after  any  reduction  on 
account  of  age  but  before  any  deductions  on 
account  of  work)  of  the  wife's  insurance 
benefit  or  the  husband's  Insurance  benefit 
to  which  such  spouse  would  have  been  enti- 
tled under  the  Social  Security  Act  if  the  in- 
dividual's service  as  an  employee  after  De- 
cember 31,  1936,  had  been  Included  In  the 
term  'employment'  as  defined  In  that  Act. 
VoT  purposes  of  this  subdivision,  spouses 
who  have  not  attained  age  62  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  attained  age  62.". 

(c>  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  take  effect  on  July  1,  1983,  and  shall 
apply  only  with  respect  to  awards  in  cases 
where  the  individual's  application  was  fUed 
on  or  after  that  date  or  where  the  individ- 
ual's annuity  under  section  2(aKl)  of  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1974  began  to 
accrue  on  or  after  that  date. 


JMI 
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Sbc.  102.  (a)  SecUon  3(g)  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1974  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(gKl)  Effective  with  the  date  of  any  In- 
crease after  calendar  year  1982  in  monthly 
insurance  benefits  under  the  Social  Security 
Act  which  occurs,  or  which  would  have  oc- 
curred had  there  not  been  a  general  benefit 
Increase  under  that  Act,  pursuant  to  the 
automatic  cost-of-living  provisions  of  section 
215(1)  of  that  Act.  that  portion  of  the  annu- 
ity of  an  individual  which  is  computed 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  shall.  If 
such  individual's  annuity  under  section 
2(aKl)  of  this  Act  began  to  accrue  on  or 
before  such  date,  be  Increased  by  32.5  per 
centum  of  the  percentage  increase  in  the 
Index  which  is  used,  or  which  would  have 
been  used  had  there  not  been  a  general  ben- 
efit increase  under  the  Social  Security  Act, 
in  increasing  benefits  linder  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  pursuant  to  the  automatic  cost-of- 
living  provisions  of  section  215(i>  of  that 
Act. 

"(2)  The  first  and.  If  necessary,  the  follow- 
ing time  or  times  after  calendar  year  1982, 
that  monthly  insurance  benefits  under  sec- 
tion 202  of  the  Social  Security  Act  are  in- 
creased, that  portion  of  the  annuity  of  an 
individual  which  is  computed  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section  as  increased  under 
subdivision  (1)  of  this  subsection  shall,  if 
such  individual's  annuity  under  section 
2(aXl)  of  this  Act  began  to  accrue  in  or 
before  the  year  in  which  such  first  increase 
under  the  Social  Security  Act  became  effec- 
tive, be  reduced  by  the  dollar  amount  by 
which  that  portion  of  the  annuity  provided 
such  individual  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  was  increased,  after  any  reduction 
under  subsection  (m)  of  this  section,  as  a 
result  of  such  increase  or  increases  under 
the  Social  Security  Act  until  the  total  dollar 
amoimt  of  such  reduction  or  reductions 
equals  5  per  centtmi  of  the  annuity  amount 
provided  such  individual  under  subsection 
(a),  as  reduced  under  subsection  (m).  prior 
to  such  first  increase.". 

(b)  Section  4(d)  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  of  1974  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(l)"  after  "(d)": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "3(g)"  and  inserting 
"3(gKl)"  In  lieu  thereof;  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subdivisions: 

"(2)  The  first  and,  if  necessary,  the  follow- 
ing time  or  times  after  calendar  year  1982. 
that  monthly  Insurance  benefits  under  sec- 
tion 202  of  the  Social  Security  Act  are  in- 
creased, that  portion  of  the  annuity  of  the 
spouse  of  an  individual  as  is  determined 
under  subsections  (b),  (c),  and  (dXl)  of  this 
section  shall,  if  such  spouse's  annuity  under 
section  2(c)  of  this  Act  began  to  accrue  in  or 
before  the  year  in  which  such  first  increase 
under  the  Social  Security  Act  became  effec- 
tive, be  reduced  by  the  dollar  amount  by 
which  that  portion  of  the  annuity  provided 
such  stwuse  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion Is  increased,  after  any  reduction  under 
subsection  (i)  of  this  section,  as  a  result  of 
such  Increase  or  Increases  under  the  Social 
Security  Act  untU  the  total  dollar  amount 
of  such  reduction  or  reductions  equals  5  per 
centum  of  the  annuity  amount  provided 
such  spouse  under  subsection  (a),  as  reduced 
under  subsection  (1),  prior  to  such  first  In- 
crease. 

"(3)  That  portion  of  the  annuity  of  the 
spouse  of  an  individual  as  is  determined 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  prior  to 


any  determination  under  subaectlon  (c)  of 
this  section  shall,  if  the  annuity  of  such 
spouse  is  not  subject  to  reduction  under  sub- 
division (2)  of  this  subsection,  be  reduced  by 
an  amount  equal  to  50  per  centum  of  the 
dollar  amount  by  which  the  annuity  of  the 
individual  was  reduced  under  section  3(gK2)  ' 
of  this  Act.". 

(c)  Section  4(g)  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  of  1974  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subdivision  (1),  by  inserting  "and 
without  regard  to  any  reduction  under  sec- 
tion 3(gK2)  of  this  Act"  after  "before  any 
reduction  on  account  of  age"; 

(2)  in  subdivision  (6),  by  striking  out 
"3(g)"  and  inserting  "3(gXl)*'  to  Ueu  there- 
of; and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subdivisions: 

"(7)  The  first  and,  if  necessary,  the  follow-  • 
ing  time  or  times  after  calendar  year  1982. 
that  monthly  insurance  benefits  under  sec- . 
tion  202  of  the  Social  Security  Act  are  to-- 
creased,  that  portion  of  the  annuity  of  a 
survivor  of  a  deceased  individual  as  Is  deter- 
mtoed  under  subdivisions  (1)  and  (2)  of  this 
subaection,  or  under  section  4(g)  of  this  Act 
as  to  effect  before  amendment  by  section 
1119(g)  of  Public  Law  97-35,  shall,  if  such 
survivor's  annuity  under  section  2(d)  of  this 
Act  began  to  accrue  before  the  effective 
date  of  such  first  tocrease  under  the  Social 
Security  Act.  l>e  reduced  by  the  dollar 
amount  by  which  that  portion  of  the  annu- 
ity provided  such  survivor  under  subsection 
(f)  of  this  section  was  tocreased.  after  any 
reduction  under  subsection  (i)  of  this  sec- 
tion, as  a  result  of  such  tocrease  or  tocreases 
under  the  Social  Security  Act  until  the  total 
dollar  amount  of  such  reduction  or  reduc- 
tions equals  5  per  centum  of  the  annuity 
amount  provided  such  siuvivor  under  sub- 
section (f ),  as  reduced  under  subsection  (i). 
prior  to  such  first  tocrease. 

"(8)  That  portion  of  the  annuity  of  a  sur- 
vivor of  a  deceased  todividual  as  is  deter- 
mtoed  under  subdivisions  (1)  and  (2)  of  this 
subsection  shall,  if  the  annuity  of  such  sur- 
vivor is  not  subject  to  reduction  under  sub- 
division (7)  of  this  subsection,  be  reduced  by 
an  amount  equal  to  the  dollar  amount  by 
which  the  annuity  of  the  deceased  todivid- 
ual was  reduced  under  section  3(gK2)  of  this 
Act  or  would  have  been  reduced  under  su<dj 
section  3(gK2)  If  such  deceased  todividual 
had  been  living  at  the  time  such  survivor's 
annuity  under  section  2(d)  of  this  Act  began 
to  accrue  (deeming  for  this  purpose.  If  such 
todividual  died  before  becoming  entitled  to 
an  annuity  under  section  2(aKl)  of  this  Act, 
that  such  todividual  became  entitled  to  an 
annuity  under  paragraph  (i)  of  such  section 
2(aKl)  to  the  month  to  which  such  todivid- 
ual died).  In  a  case  where  the  survivor  of  a 
deceased  todividual  is  not  entitled  to  a 
monthly  Insurance  benefit  under  the  Social 
Security  Act,  the  reduction  provided  by  the 
preceding  sentence  of  this  subdivision  shall 
be  equal  to  the  dollar  amount  by  which  the 
annuity  of  the  deceased  todividual  would 
have  been  reduced  under  section  3(gX2)  of 
this  Act  If  the  annuity  of  such  deceased  to- 
dividual  had  not  been  subject  to  reduction 
under  section  3(m)  of  this  Act.     - 

"(9)  That  portion  of  the  annuity  of  a  sur- 
vivor of  a  deceased  todividual  as  is  deter- 
mtoed  under  section  4(g)  of  this  Act  as  to 
effect  before  amendment  by  section  1119(g) 
of  Public  Law  97-35  shaU.  if  the  annuity  of 
such  survivor  is  not  subject  to  reduction 
under  subdivision  (7)  of  this  subsection,  be 
reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  dollar 
amoimt  by  which  the  annuity  of  the  de- 
ceased todividual  was  reduced  under  section 
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3(kX2)  of  this  Act  or.  if  such  survivor  is  not 
entitled  to  a  monthly  insurance  benefit 
under  the  Social  Security  Act,  would  have 
been  reduced  under  such  section  3(kX2>  if 
the  annuity  of  such  deceased  individual  had 
not  been  subject  to  reduction  under  section 
3(m)  of  this  Act". 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  For  purposes  of  the 
amendments  made  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  annuity  portions  computed  under 
subMCtions  (b)  and  (d)  of  section  3  of  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1974  as  in  effect 
before  October  1.  1981.  shall  be  treated  as 
having  been  computed  under  subsection  (b) 
of  such  section  as  in  effect  after  that  date. 

coRFOumro  uasum  sttxram  datks  to 

SOCIAL  SKCUSITT 

8k.  103.  (a)  Section  5(a)  of  the  Railroad 
Retiranent  Act  of  1974  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "An  annuity"  at  the  be- 
ginning and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Sub- 
ject to  the  limitations  set  forth  below,  an 
annuity": 

(2)  by  amending  paragraphs  (U)  and  (ill) 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(11)  In  the  case  of  an  applicant  otherwise 
entitled  to  an  annuity  under  paragraph  (Iv) 
or  (V)  of  section  2(a)(1)  or  under  section 
2<dKlKl)  on  the  basis  of  disability,  not  earU- 
er  than  the  later  of  (A)  the  first  day  of  the 
sixth  month  following  the  onset  date  of  the 
disability  for  which  such  annuity  is  awarded 
or  (B)  the  first  day  of  the  twelfth  month 
before  the  month  in  which  the  application 
therefor  was  filed; 

"(ill)  in  the  case  of  an  appll(»nt  otherwise 
entitled  to  an  annuity  under  section  2(aXl), 
2(c),  or  2(d)  where  paragraph  (11)  does  not 
apply,  not  earlier  than  the  latest  of  (A)  the 
first  day  of  the  sixth  month  before  the 
month  in  which  the  application  therefor 
was  filed.  (B)  the  first  day  of  the  month  in 
which  the  application  therefor  was  filed  if 
the  effect  of  beginning  such  annuity  in  an 
earlier  month  would  result  in  a  greater  age 
reduction  in  the  annuity,  unless  beginning 
the  annuity  in  the  earlier  month  would 
enable  an  annuity  under  section  2(c)  which 
is  not  subject  to  an  age  reduction  to  be  pay- 
able in  such  earlier  month,  (C)  in  the  case 
of  an  applicant  otherwise  entitled  to  an  an- 
nuity under  section  2(aKl)  or  2(c),  the  date 
foUowing  the  last  day  of  compensated  serv- 
ice of  the  applicant,  or  (D)  in  the  case  of  an 
i4>plicant  otherwise  entitled  to  an  annuity 
under  section  2(aKl)  or  2(c).  the  first  day  of 
the  first  month  throughout  which  the  ap- 
plicant meets  the  age  requirement  for  the 
annuity  applied  for,";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence: 

"For  the  purpose  of  determining  annuity 
amounts  provided  under  sections  3(a).  4(a), 
and  4(f)  of  this  Act.  the  provisions  with  re- 
spect to  the  beginning  dates  of  annuities  set 
forth  in  this  subsection  shall  be  deemed  to 
govern  the  beginning  dates  of  monthly  ben- 
efits provided  under  the  Social  Security 
Act". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  take  effect  on  July  1,  1983,  and  shall 
apply  only  with  respect  to  annuities  award- 
ed on  the  basis  of  applications  fOed  on  or 
after  that  date. 

KLnmrATiifG  rail  niDonRT  fkitsior 

POSTSECOHDART  STUUMIT  BKHETITS 

Sk.  104.  (a)  CHause  (B)  of  section 
2(dXlKill)  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
of  1974  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "(B) 
will  be  less  than  nineteen  years  of  age  and  a 


full-time  elementary  or  secondary  school 
student". 

(b)  Section  2(dX4)  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  of  1974  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "full-time  student" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "full-time  elementary  or  secondary 
school  student"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "educational  institu- 
tion" each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "elementary  or  secondary 
school"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "twenty-two"  in  the 
fourth  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "nineteen":  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "degree  from  a  four- 
year  college  or  university"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "diploma  or  equivalent  certifi- 
cate from  a  secondary  school  (as  defined  in 
section  202(dX7XcXi)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act)". 

(c)  Section  S(cX7)  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  of  1974  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "full-time  student"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "full-time  elemen- 
tary or  secondary  school  student";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "22"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "19". 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  annuities  accru- 
ing for  months  after  the  month  in  which 
this  Act  Is  enacted,  except  such  amend- 
ments shall  not  apply  In  the  case  of  a  child 
who  has  attained  the  age  of  eighteen  in  or 
before  the  month  in  which  this  Act  is  en- 
acted and  Is  entitled  to  an  annuity  under 
section  2(d)  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
of  1974  for  the  month  in  wtilch  this  Act  is 
enacted  or.  if  earlier,  for  the  month  of  April 
1983. 

IHCRKASES  IN  ESfPLOYER  PERSIOM 
COimilBDTIONS  BEGINHING  XDLT  1,  IS84 

Sxc.  105.  In  Oekeral.— Subsection  (a)  of 
section  3221  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  rate  of  tax  on  employ- 
ers) is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  TixR  2  Tax.— 

"(1)  Iir  GEinsiiAL.— In  addition  to  other 
taxes,  there  is  hereby  imposed  on  every  em- 
ployer an  excise  tax,  with  respect  to  having 
individuals  in  his  employ,  equal  to  the  appli- 
cable percentage  of  so  much  of  the  compen- 
sation paid  In  any  calendar  month  by  such 
employer  for  services  rendered  to  him  as  Is. 
with  respect  to  any  employee  for  any  calen- 
dar month,  not  in  excess  of  an  amount 
equal  to  one-twelfth  of  the  current  maxi- 
mum annual  taxable  wages'  as  defined  in 
section  3121  for  any  month. 

"(2)  Afpucablx  pkrckntage.— 

"(A)  In  gkheral.— For  purposes  of  para- 
graph (1).  the  term  'applicable  percentage' 
means  the  percentage  determined  in  accord- 
ance with  the  following  table: 
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"(B)  Appucatioii  to  phuob.- For  pur- 
poses of  subparagraph  (A),  the  percentage 
applicable  to  any  period  shall  apply  to  com- 
pensation paid  for  services  rendered  during 
such  pericxl. 

"(3)  Affucation  op  tax  wherx  emplotki 

IB  PAIS  BT  If  ORX  THAH  ONE  EMPLOYER.— 

"(A)  LoMiTATioii.- If  an  employee  is  paid 
compensation  by  more  than  one  employer 
for  services  rendered  diuing  any  calendar 


month,  the  tax  Imposed  by  this  section  shall 
apply  to  not  more  than  an  amount  equal  to 
one-twelfth  of  the  current  maximum  annual 
taxable  "wages'  as  defined  in  section  3121 
for  any  month  of  the  aggregate  compensa- 
tion paid  to  such  employee  by  all  such  em- 
ployers for  services  rendered  during  such 
month. 

"(B)  LiABiLiTT  FOR  TAX.— Each  employer 
other  than  a  subordinate  unit  of  a  national 
railway-labor-organization  employer  shall 
be  liable  for  that  proportion  of  the  tax  with 
respect  to  such  compensation  paid  by  all 
such  employers  which  the  compensation 
paid  by  him  to  the  employee  for  services 
rendered  during  such  month  bears  to  the 
total  compensation  paid  by  aU  such  employ- 
ers to  such  employee  for  services  rendered 
during  such  month;  and  in  the  event  that 
the  compensation  so  paid  by  such  employers 
to  the  employee  for  services  rendered 
during  such  month  is  less  than  an  amount 
equal  to  one-twelfth  of  the  current  maxi- 
mum annual  taxable  'wages'  as  defined  in 
secTtion  3121  for  any  month  each  subordi- 
nate unit  of  a  national  railway-labor-organl- 
zation  employer  shall  be  liable  for  such  pro- 
portion of  any  additional  tax  as  the  compen- 
sation paid  by  such  employer  to  such  em- 
ployee for  services  rendered  during  such 
month  bears  to  the  total  compensation  paid 
by  all  such  employers  to  such  employee  for 
services  rendered  during  such  month. 

"(C)  Agrxembits.— Where  compensation 
for  services  rendered  in  a  month  is  paid  an 
employee  by  two  or  more  employers,  one  of 
the  employers  who  has  knowledge  of  such 
Joint  employment  may,  by  proper  notice  to 
the  Secretary,  and  by  agreement  with  such 
other  employer  or  employers  as  to  settle- 
ment of  their  respective  liabilities  under 
this  section  and  section  3202.  elect  for  the 
tax  imposed  by  section  3201  and  this  section 
to  apply  to  all  of  the  compensation  paid  by 
such  employer  for  such  month  as  does  not 
exceed  the  maximum  amount  of  compensa- 
tion in  respect  to  which  taxes  are  imposed 
by  such  section  3201  and  this  section;  and  in 
such  case  the  liability  of  such  other  employ- 
er or  employers  under  this  section  and  sec- 
tion 3202  shall  be  limited  to  the  difference, 
if  any.  between  the  compensation  paid  by 
the  electing  employer  and  the  maximum 
amount  of  compensation  to  which  section 
3201  and  this  section  apply.". 

(b)  E^PECTTVE  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  com- 
pensation paid  for  services  rendered  after 
Jime  30.  1983. 

nicRXASEs  in  employee  pension 

CONTRIBXrnONS  beginning  JT7LY  1.  1984 

Sec.  106.  (a)  In  General.— Section  3201(a) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relat- 
ing to  rate  of  tax  on  employees)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Tier  2  Tax.— 

"(1)  In  general.— In  addition  to  other 
taxes,  there  is  hereby  imposed  on  the 
income  of  each  employee  a  tax  equal  to  the 
applicable  percentage  of  so  much  of  the 
compensation  paid  In  any  calendar  month 
to  such  employee  for  services  rendered  by 
him  as  Is  not  in  excess  of  an  amount  equal 
to  one-twelfth  of  the  current  maximum 
annual  taxable  wages'  as  defined  in  section 
3121  for  any  month. 

"(2)  Appucable  percentage.— 

"(A)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  para- 
graph (1).  the  term  applicable  percentage' 
means  the  percentage  determined  in  accord- 
ance with  the  following  table: 
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"(B)  Appucatioh  to  pemoo.-  For  pur- 
poses of  subparagraph  (A),  the  percentage 
applicable  to  any  period  shall  apply  to  com- 
pensation paid  for  service  rendered  during 
such  period.". 

(b)  BPFBcnvE  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  com- 
pensation paid  for  services  rendered  after 
June  30. 1983. 

INCREASES  IN  EMPLOYEE  REPRESENTATIVE  PEN- 
SION CONTRIBUTIOR8  BEGINNING  JT7LY  1. 
1884 

Sec.  107.  (a)  In  General.— Bub6ection( a) 
of  section  3211  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  tax  on  employee 
representatives)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"11.75  percent"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"the  applicable  {>ercentage  determined 
under  section  3221(aX2)". 

(b)  EpPEcnvE  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  com- 
pensation paid  for  services  rendered  after 
June  30. 1983. 

TAXATION  OP  RAIL  INDUSTRY  PENSION  BENEFITS 

Sec.  108.  (a)  Rail  Industry  Pension  Bene- 
fits (Other  Than  Tier  1  Beneftts)  Taxed 
AS  Benefits  Received  Under  Employer 
Plans.— Section  72  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  annuities;  certain 
proceeds  of  endowment  and  life  insurance 
contracts)  is  amended  by  redesignating  sub- 
section (r)  as  subsection  (s)  and  by  inserting 
after  subsection  (q)  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(r)  CJertain  Railroad  Retirement  Bene- 
fits Treated  as  Received  Under  Employer 
Plans.— 

"(1)  In  general.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  any  benefit  paid 
under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1974 
Other  than  a  tier  1  railroad  retirement  ben- 
efit) shall  be  treated  for  p»UT)oses  of  this 
title  as  a  benefit  paid  under  an  employer 
plan. 

"(2)  Payments  of  tier  a  taxes  treated  as 

<X)NTRIB0TI0N8. — 

"(A)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  para- 
graph (1)— 

"(1)  the  non-FICA  portion  of  the  tax  im- 
posed by  section  3201  (relating  to  tax  on  em- 
ployees) shall  be  treated  as  an  employee 
contribution, 

"(11)  the  non-FICA  portion  of  the  tax  im- 
posed by  section  3211(a)  (relating  to  tax  on 
employee  representatives)  shall  be  treated 
as  an  employee  contribution,  and 

"(ill)  the  non-FICA  portion  of  the  tax  im- 
posed by  section  3221  (relating  to  tax  on  em- 
ployers) shall  be  treated  as  an  employer 
contribution. 

"(B)  NoN-FicA  PORTION.— For  purposes  of 
subparagraph  (A>— 

"(1)  In  general.- The  non-FICA  portion  of 
any  tax  is  that  portion  which  is  determined 
without  regard  to  the  rate  of  any  tax  im- 
posed by  chapter  21. 

"(11)  Where  tier  s  tax  not  separately 
STATED.- In  the  case  of  any  period  for  which 
the  tax  imposed  by  section  3201.  3211.  or 
3221  was  not  determined  in  part  by  refer- 
ence to  the  rates  of  the  comparable  taxes 
imposed  by  chapter  21.  the  non-FICA  por- 
tion of  such  tax  shall  be  the  excess  (if  any) 
of- 


"(I)  the  tax  imposed  by  such  section  for 
such  period,  over 

"(II)  the  tax  which  would  have  been  im- 
posed by  such  section  for  such  period  had 
the  rates  of  the  comparable  taxes  Imposed 
by  chapter  21  for  such  period  applied  under 
such  section. 

"(C)  Contributions  not  allocable  to  sup- 
plemental ANNUITY  OR  WINDFALL  BENEFITS.- 
For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  no  amount 
treated  as  a  contribution  under  this  para- 
graph shall  be  allocated  to— 

"(I)  any  supplemental  annuity  paid  under 
section  2(b)  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
of  1974,  or 

"(11)  any  benefit  paid  under  section  3(h), 
4(e),  or  4(h)  of  such  Act. 

"(3)  Tier  i  railroad  rjetirement  bene- 
fit.—For  purposes  of  paragnvh  (1).  the 
term  'tier  1  railroad  retirement  benefit'  has 
the  meaning  given  such  term  by  section 
8«(dX4). 

"(4)  Certain  windfall  benefits  treated 
as  paid  under  railroad  retirement  mct.— 
For  purposes  of  this  section  and  section 
6050O.  amounts  paid  under  sections 
204(aX3),  204(aX4),  206(3).  and  207(3)  of 
Public  Law  93-445  shall  be  treated  as  bene- 
fits paid  under  those  provisions  of  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act  of  1974  to  which  they 
relate." 

(b)  Information  Reporting.— 

(1)  In  general.— Subpart  B  of  part  m  of 
subchapter  A  of  ch^ter  61  of  such  Ck>de 
(relating  to  information  concerning  transac- 
tions with  other  persons)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

•SEC.  6050O.  RETiniNS  RELATING  TO  CER- 
TAIN RAILROAD  RSmREBfENT 
BENEFITS. 

"(a)  In  General.— The  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Board  shall  make  a  return,  according 
to  the  forms  and  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary,  setting  forth— 

"(1)  the  aggregate  amount  of  benefits  i>ald 
under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1974 
(other  than  tier  1  railroad  retirement  bene- 
fits, as  defined  In  section  86(dX4))  with  re- 
spect to  any  Individual  during  any  calendar 
year, 

"(2)  the  aggregate  contributions  (with  re- 
spect to  each  type  of  benefit  required  to  be 
set  forth  under  paragraph  (1))  which  the  in- 
dividual is  treated  as  having  paid  for  pur- 
poses of  section  72(r). 

"(3)  the  name  and  address  of  such  individ- 
ual, and 

"(4)  such  other  information  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  by  regulations  require. 

"(b)  Statements  To  Be  Furnished  to  In- 
dividuals With  Respect  to  Whom  Informa- 
tion Is  Furnished.— The  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Board  shall  furnish  to  each  individual 
whose  name  is  set  forth  in  the  return  under 
subsection  (a)  a  written  statement  show- 
ing— 

"(1)  the  aggregate  amount  of  payments. 
and  of  contributions,  with  respect  to  such 
individual  as  shown  on  such  return,  and 

"(2)  such  other  infonnatlon  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  by  regulations  require. 
The  written  statement  required  under  the 
preceding  sentence  shall  be  furnished  to  the 
individual  on  or  before  January  31  of  the 
year  following  the  calendar  year  for  which 
the  return  under  subsection  (a)  was  made." 

(2)  Clerical  amendment.- The  table  of 
sections  for  such  subpart  B  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
item: 

"Sec.   6050G.   Returns  relating  to  certain 
railroad  retirement  benefits." 


(c)  Revenue  iNcaxAns  TtuumnaMm  to 
Raheoad  RKnRXMKNT  Account.- 

(1)  In  general.— There  are  hereby  appro- 
priated to  the  Railroad  Retiranent  Account 
amoimts  equivalent  to  the  aggregate  in- 
crease in  tax  under  chapter  1  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  C^kxle  of  1954  which  is  received 
in  the  Treasury  and  which  is  attributable  to 
the  application  of  section  72(r)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (as  added  by  this 
Act)  with  respect  to  benefits  received  before 
January  1. 1989. 

(2)  Transfers.— The  amounts  appropri- 
ated by  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  transferred 
at  least  monthly  from  the  general  fund  of 
the  Treasury  on  the  basis  of  estimates  made 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
amounts  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  re- 
ceived in  the  Treasury  during  such  month. 
Proper  adjustments  shall  be  made  in  the 
amounts  subsequently  transferred  to  the 
extent  prior  estimates  were  in  excess  of  or 
less  than  the  amounts  required  to  be  trans- 
ferred. 

(3)  Revenue  dk^ueases  prom  supplemental 
annuities  and  windfall  BENEFITS  NOT  IN- 
CLUDED.—Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  to— 

(A)  tax  attributable  to  supplonental  an- 
nuities paid  under  section  2(b)  of  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act  of  1974. 

(B)  tax  attributable  to  benefits  paid  under 
section  3(h),  4(e),  or  4(h)  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1974,  and 

(C)  tax  attributable  to  benefits  paid  under 
secUon  204(aX3).  204(aX4),  206(3),  or  207(3) 
of  Public  Law  93-445. 

(d)  Effective  Dates.— 

(1)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2),  the  amendments  made  by 
this  section  shall  apply  to  benefits  received 
after  December  31.  1982.  in  taxable  years 
ending  after  such  date. 

(2)  Treatment  of  certain  lump-sum  pay- 
ments RECEIVED  AFTER  DECEMBER  31,    19B3.— 

The  amendinents  made  by  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  any  portion  of  a  lump-sum  pay- 
ment received  after  December  31,  1982,  if 
the  generally  applicable  payment  date  for 
such  payment  was  before  January  1, 1983. 

TITLE  II— ADDITIONAL  SOLVENCY  AD- 
JUSTlifENTS  FOR  RAILROAD  RETIRE- 
MENT AND  RAILROAD  UNEBCFLOT- 
MENT 

RELATING  RAIL  INDUSTRY  PENSION  (X>LA  TO 
TRUST  funds'  SOLVENCY 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Section  3  of  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1974  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following: 

"(nXl)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act.  an  increase  in  the  non- 
social-security-equivalent  portion  of  an  an- 
nuity (as  defined  in  subdivision  (2)  of  this 
subsection)  which  would  otherwise  take 
effect  by  reason  of  section  215(1)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  or  subsection  (g)  of  this 
section  or  subsection  (d)  or  (gX6)  of  section 
4.  shall  not  take  effect  if  the  amount  in  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Account  available  on 
the  preceding  September  30.  excluding  un- 
repaid  advances  or  loans  from  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury,  to  pay  such  non- 
social-security-equlvalent  portion  is  less 
than  125  percent  of  the  amount  actually  ex- 
pended during  the  fiscal  year  ending  on 
such  September  30  to  pay  the  non-social-se- 
curity-equivalent portion  of  all  such  annu- 
ities. 

"(2)  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term 
'non-soclal-security-equlvalent  portion',  with 
respect  to  an  annuity,  means  that  portion 
which  is  the  difference  between  the  annuity 
received  under  this  Act  and  the  monthly 
benefit  the  recipient  would  have  received 
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under  the  Social  Security  Act  if  all  of  the 
service  with  respect  to  which  the  annuity 
under  this  Act  Is  granted  were  employment 
as  defined  in  the  Socdal  Security  Act.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
abaU  take  effect  July  1. 1983. 

nicaxAsu  in  rail  fknsion  cohtributiohs 

BBGIMHING  JVItY  1,  1983 

Sk.  202.  (a)  Ratk  op  Tax  on  Emfloykrs. 
E^IC.,  Ihcbxaskd  bt  1  Percxntage  Point.— 
The  table  contained  in  subparagraph  (A)  of 
section  3221(aX2)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  19M,  as  amended  by  section  105,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
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(b)  Rate  op  Tax  on  Emflotkes  Incrxased 
BY  1  Percentage  Point.— The  table  con- 
tained in  subparagraph  (A)  of  section 
3201(aK2)  of  such  Code,  as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 106,  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 
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(c)  Eppective  Date.- The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  compen- 
sation paid  for  services  rendered  after  June 
30, 1983. 

SOCIAL  SKTDRITT  CORTRIBDTIOR  AMD  BUIEPIT 
BASE  ATPLIXD  TO  TIER  3  TAXES 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Social  Secubitt  Cortribu- 
noH  AMD  BEmnr  Base  Used  por  Tier  2 
Taxes.— 

(1)  Section  230(c)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  sen- 
tence thereof. 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(1>  shall  apply  to  compensation  paid  with 
reapect  to  services  rendered  after  June  30, 
1983. 

<b)  Contributiom  and  Beneptt  Base  Ap- 
plied ON  Ahntjal  Basis.- 

(1)  Section  3201  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  rate  of  tax  on  em- 
ployees), as  amended  by  section  106,  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "calendar  month"  each 
place  It  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"calendar  year", 

(B)  by  striking  out  "one-twelfth  of  each 
place  it  appears,  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "any  month"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"such  calendar  year". 

(2)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  3202  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  deduction  of  tax  from 
compensation)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  second  sentence. 

(3)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  3211  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  tax  on  employee  repre- 
sentatives) is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "calendar  month"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "calendar  year", 

(B)  by  striking  out  "one-twelfth  of",  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "any  month"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "such  calendar  year". 


(4)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  3221  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  tax  on  employers),  as 
amended  by  section  105,  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  so  much  of  paragraph 
(1)  as  follows  "compensation  paid  in"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "any  calendar  year 
by  such  employer  for  services  rendered  to 
him  as  is  not  in  excess  of  an  amount  equal 
to  the  current  maximum  annual  taxable 
'wages'  as  defined  in  section  3121  for  such 
calendar  year.",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3). 

(5)  The  amendments  made  by  this  subsec- 
tion shall  apply  to  compensation  paid  for 
services  rendered  after  December  31, 1983. 

(c)  Section  3(1)  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  of  1974  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following: 

"(4)  In  computing  the  'years  of  service'  of 
an  individual  for  any  calendar  year  after 
1983  in  which  an  individual  performs  service 
for  compensation,  there  shall  be  included  3 
months  for  each  quarter  of  coverage  (as 
such  term  is  defined  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Social  Security  Act)  such  individual  would 
have  earned  if  such  service  of  that  individ- 
ual were  'employment'  as  defined  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Social  Security  Act.". 

(d)  Section  3(J)  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  of  1974  is  amended  by  adding 
after  the  second  sentence  the  following:  "If 
for  any  calendar  year  after  1983  an  employ- 
ee has  received  compensation  of  less  than 
one-twelfth  of  the  current  maximum  annual 
taxable  'wages'  as  defined  in  section  3121  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  in  one  or 
more  months  of  the  calendar  year,  the  total 
compensation  paid  such  employee  in  the 
calendar  year  (without  regard  to  the  limita- 
tion on  the  amount  of  compensation  provid- 
ed in  the  preceding  sentence)  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  paid  in  equal  propor- 
tions with  respect  to  each  month  of  each 
quarter  of  coverage  (as  such  term  Is  defined 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Social  Security  Act) 
in  the  year  in  which  the  employee  will  have 
been  in  the  service  of  one  or  more  employ- 
ers for  compensation  or  will  have  performed 
service  for  compensation  as  an  employee 
representative  except  that  this  sentence 
shall  not  operate  to  increase  the  employee's 
compensation  for  any  month  above  an 
amount  equal  to  one-twelfth  of  the  current 
maximum  annual  taxable  wages'  as  defined 
in  section  3121  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954. ". 

RESTR0CTURIRG  OP  RAIL  UNXHFLOTIfXNT 
INSURANCE 

Sec.  204.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury shall  not  certify  a  State  (as  defined  in 
section  3306(J)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954)  under  section  3304(c)  of  such 
Code  If  State  law  does  not  provide  f  or— 

(1)  entitlement  to  payment  beginning  July 
1,  1985  of  unemployment  compensation 
based  on  services  included  in  the  definition 
of  employment  by  reason  of  the  repeal  of 
I>aragraph  (g)  of  section  3306(c)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954;  and 

(2)  unemployment  contributions  begin- 
ning January  1,  1984  by  employers  (as  de- 
fined in  section  3306(a)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954)  of  employees  who  per- 
form services  included  in  the  definition  of 
employment  by  reason  of  the  repeal  of  para- 
graph (9)  of  section  3306(c)  of  such  Code. 

(bKl)  Paragraph  (9)  of  section  3306(c)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  re- 
pealed. 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  this  subsec- 
tion shall  take  effect  January  1, 1984. 

(c)  Section  2(a)  of  the  Railroad  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Act  is  amended  by  adding 
after  the  first  sentence  the  following:  "No 


day  shall  be  considered  a  day  of  unemploy- 
ment for  purposes  of  this  Act  with  respect 
to  an  employee  after  such  employee  be- 
comes covered  for  entitlement  of  pajrment 
of  unemployment  compensation  under  a 
State  law.". 

(d)  Effective  January  1,  1984,  subsection 
(d)  of  section  10  of  the  Railroad  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
foUows: 

"(dXl)  If  the  Board  finds  that  the  balance 
in  the  railroad  unemployment  insurance  ac- 
count will  be  insufficient  to  pay  the  benefits 
and  refunds  which  the  Board  estimates  are 
due,  or  wiU  become  due,  under  this  Act, 
during  the  period  beginning  January  1,  1984 
and  ending  June  30,  1985,  the  Board  shall 
apply  before  July  1,  1985  for  an  advance  to 
the  account  from  the  Federal  unemploy- 
ment account  in  the  Unemployment  Trust 
Fund  in  the  manner  specified  in  section 
1201  of  the  Social  Security  Act  with  respect 
to  the  Governor  of  a  State. 

"(2)(A)  An  advance  on  the  basis  of  such  an 
application  shall  be  made  to  the  railroad  un- 
employment insurance  account  from  the 
Federal  unemployment  account  in  the  same 
manner,  and  subject  to  the  same  conditions 
(other  than  the  conditions  regarding  repay- 
ment), as  if  the  application  had  been  made 
by  the  Governor  of  a  State  under  section 
1201  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  the  raU- 
road  unemployment  Insurance  account  were 
an  account  of  a  State  within  the  meaning  of 
such  section  1201. 

"(B)  In  addition  to  any  advance  on  the 
t>asis  of  such  an  application,  an  advance 
shall  be  made  to  the  railroad  unemployment 
insurance  account  from  the  Federal  unem- 
ployment account  on  January  1,  1984,  in  an 
amount  sufficient  to  pay  the  total  amoimt 
due  the  Railroad  Retirement  Account  from 
the  railroad  unemployment  Insurance  ac- 
count as  computed  under  this  section  as  in 
effect  prior  to  its  amendment  in  1983. 

"(3)  Immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  the 
amount  of  such  advance  in  the  railroad  im- 
employment  insurance  account,  the  Board 
shall  request  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  transfer  such  amount  from  the  account 
to  the  Railroad  Retirement  Account,  and 
the  Secretary  shall  make  such  transfer.  The 
purposes  for  which  appropriations  to  the 
Federal  uinemployment  account  are  author- 
ized by  section  1203  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  are  hereby  extended  to  include  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section.  Advances  made  to  the 
railroad  unemployment  insurance  account 
from  the  Federal  unemployment  account 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  repayable 
(including  interest  at  the  rate  payable  for 
advances  to  accounts  of  States  under  section 
1201  of  the  Social  Security  Act)  in  the 
manner  provided  herein. 

"(4)  The  Board  may  at  any  time  request 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  transfer 
from  the  railroad  unemployment  insurance 
account  to  the  Federal  unemployment  ac- 
count such  sums  as  are  specified  in  such  re- 
quest in  repayment  of  part  or  all  of  the  bal- 
ance of  the  advances  previously  made  to  the 
railroad  unemployment  insurance  account 
from  the  Federal  unemployment  account 
imder  this  section,  and  the  Secretary  shall 
promptly  transfer  the  amounts  requested  in 
reduction  of  such  balance.". 

(e)  Section  8(a)  of  the  Railroad  Unem- 
ployment Insurance  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  foUowing  new  para- 
graph: 

"If,  on  June  30,  1987,  the  outstanding  bal- 
ance of  the  amount  borrowed  under  section 
10(d)  of  this  Act  is  not  less  than  the  out- 
standing balance  on  June  30,  1985,  the  con- 


tribution required  to  be  paid  under  this  sec- 
tion. ezpreMCd  u  a  percentage,  shall  be  in- 
creaaed  by  (our  percentage  points  untU  the 
entire  remaining  outstanding  balance  has 
been  repaid.". 

RISTRUCTURIiro  SOCIAL  BBCnBITT  PUIAIICUL 
HmSCHAHGE 

Sac.  105.  (aXl)  Effective  June  1,  1983,  sec- 
tion 7(cxa)  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
of  1974  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
■econd  sentence  thereof  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  foUowlnr  "Such  determina- 
tion with  respect  to  each  such  Trust  Fund 
shall  be  made  no  later  than  May  IS  foUow- 
ing the  (iscal  yew  ending  September  30, 
1983.  no  later  than  April  15  following  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1984.  no 
later  than  March  IS  following  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  19SS, 
no  later  than  February  IS  following  the 
clow  of  the  fiacal  year  ending  September  30. 

1986.  no  later  than  January  15  following  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  80. 

1987,  no  later  than  December  15  foUowing 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1988.  no  later  than  November  IS  fol- 
lowing ttie  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30. 1989,  and  no  later  than  Octo- 
ber 15  foUowing  the  doee  of  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30, 1990.". 

(2)  Effective  October  1,  1990,  section 
7(cX2)  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of 
1974  (as  amended  by  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection)  is  further  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "At  the  close"  and  aU 
that  foUows  through  "fiscal  year  thereaf- 
ter" and  Inserting  "At  the  end  of  each 
month": 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "Amounts  shaU 
be  added  and  subtracted  to  and  from  such 
Trust  Funds  pursuant  to  such  determina- 
tions in  the  manner  specified  in  this  subdivi- 
sion."; and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "close  of  such  fiscal 
year"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "close  of 
the  month  for  which  such  transfer  is 
made". 

(3)  EffecUve  October  1,  1900.  section 
7(cK3)  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of 
1974  is  amended— 

(A)  by  Inserting  "the  monthly  based  trans- 
fers required  by"  after  "purposes  of"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  the  first 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"month";  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "May  31  preceding  the 
close  of  sxich  fiscal  year"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "the  end  of  the  second  calendar 
month  preceding  the  close  of  such  month". 

(4)  Effective  on  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  section  7(c)  of  the  Railroad  Act 
of  1974  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
foUowing  new  subdivision: 

"(4XA)  The  Railroad  Retirement  Board  is 
authorized  to  borrow  on  the  last  day  of  each 
month  from  the  general  fund  of  the  Treas- 
ury any  amount — 

"(1)  required  to  place  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Account  on  a  current  basis;  and 

"(U)  required  to  pay  benefits. 
Any  amount  borrowed  imder  this  subdivi- 
sion shaU  be  repaid  with  Interest  at  the  rate 
described  in  subdivision  (3)  of  this  subsec- 
tion. 

"(B)  As  used  In  this  subdivision,  the  term 
'current  basis'  means  in  the  same  position 
the  account  would  have  been  if  the  transfer 
imder  subdivision  (2)  of  this  subsection  oc- 
curred on  a  monthly  basis  rather  than  an 
Kpniiai  one. 

"(C)  If  there  is  any  outstanding  balance  of 
loans  under  this  subdivision,  any  amount 
that  would  have  been  transferred  to  the 


Railroad  Retirement  Account  under  subdivi- 
sion (2)  of  ttUs  subsection  shaU  instead  be 
transferred  to  the  general  fund  to  reduce 
such  balance. 

"(D)  ^r  the  purposes  of  this  subdivision, 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  use  as  a 
public  debt  transaction  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  any  securities  issued  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Amendments  Act  of  1983  under  section  3102 
of  title  31  of  the  United  SUtes  Code,  and 
the  purposes  for  which  such  securities  may 
be  80  issued  are  extended  to  this  purpose.". 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  15  of  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1974  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(b)"  and  aU  that  fol- 
lows through  "In  addition"  the  first  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  "(b)  In  addition"  in 
Ueu  thereof;  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "(2)  In  any  month"  the 
first  place  it  appears  and  aU  that  foUows 
through  the  end  of  the  subsection. 

CONVERTING  POTURE  WINDPALL  BENEFITS  TO 
AFFROFRIATKD  KHTITLEIUHn 

Sec.  206.  Subsection  (d)  of  section  15  of 
the  RaUroad  Retirement  Act  of  1974  is 
amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(d)  The  United  SUtcs,  acting  through 
the  RaUroad  Retirement  Board,  shall  pay  to 
each  person  the  amount  of  that  person's  an- 
nuity which  is  computed  under  sections 
3(h).  4(e),  and  4(h)  of  this  Act,  and  sections 
204(aX3).  204(aX4),  206(3),  and  207(3)  of 
PubUc  Law  93-445.  There  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated,  in  addition  to 
any  other  sums  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  to  make  payments  re- 
quired under  this  subsection.". 

RAIL  pension  collective  babgahtirg 

Sec.  207.  The  RaUroad  Retirement  Board 
is  authorized  to  administer  any  retirement 
benefits  agreed  upon  by  the  parties  under 
the  RaUway  Labor  Act  for  which  the  parties 
provide  the  necessary  financial  resources 
(including  administrative  costs). 
Railroad  Retikeiieht  and  Uwemployment 

Insurance  Solvency  Amendments  op  1983: 

Section-by -Section  Analysis 

titlx  i:  provisions  prom  the  rail  labor/ 

MANAGEMENT  AGREEMENT 

Faced  with  a  serious  underfundlng  of  the 
raU  Industry  pension  system,  raU  labor  and 
management  agreed  in  February,  1983  to  a 
series  of  adjustments  to  their  industry  pen- 
sion benefits  and  payroU  contributions.  The 
principles  adopted  by  the  parties  constitute 
the  core  of  this  bUl.  The  agreed  upon  bene- 
fit adjustments  comprise  the  first  half  of 
Title  I,  and  the  financing  changes  constitute 
the  second  half.  Those  elements  of  the 
agreement  whose  effects  extend  beyond  the 
rail  sector  are  addressed,  with  appropriate 
modif  IcaUons.  in  Title  II  of  this  bUl. 
A.  RaU  industry  peruion  ben^t 
(uljuttmenU 

Section  101:  Early  Retirement  Benefit  Ad- 
justment—Under current  law,  an  employee 
age  60  or  older  with  30  years  of  raU  service 
is  eligible  for  fuU  retirement  benefits— with- 
out any  reduction  for  early  retirement.  The 
spouse  of  such  a  retiree  also  is  eligible  for 
an  unreduced  annuity  upon  attaining  age 
60.  This  is  in  contrast  to  the  treatment  of 
rail  employees  with  less  than  30  years  of 
service  who  become  eligible  for  actuariaUy 
reduced  pensions  at  age  62  and  for  fuU  re- 
tirement benefits  at  age  65. 

Career  raU  employees  typically  are  eligible 
for  three  distinct  components  of  benefits:  a 
"tier  I",  a  "tier  II",  and  a  "supplemental  an- 


nuity" (in  addition,  many  raU  employees 
have  gained  eligibiUty  for  "windfaU"  bene- 
fits paid  by  the  General  Treasury).  Conven- 
tionally, the  "tier  I"  component  is  equiva- 
lent to  what  social  security  would  pay  baaed 
on  the  same  earnings.  "Iter  II"  is  the  main 
"statr'  or  industry  pension  component  of 
railroad  retirement,  whUe  the  "supplemen- 
tal annuity"  is  a  bcmus  for  long-service  em- 
ployees. 

Neither  tier  n  nor  the  supplonental  an- 
nuity components  would  be  affected  by  Sec- 
ti(m  101.  In  addition,  the  tier  I  benefit  com- 
ponent of  any  employee— as  weU  as  that  of 
his  spouse— with  30  yean  of  raU  service  who 
retires  after  attaiidng  age  62  also  would  not 
be  affected  by  Section  101.  Section  101 
would  alter  the  tier  I  benefiU  of  those  em- 
ployees (and  their  spouses)  who  retire  at 
age  60  or  61. 

For  those  employees  retiring  after  June 
30,  1983  who  have  30  years  of  raU  servioe 
and  are  60  or  61.  their  tier  I  annuity  would 
be  a  flat  monthly  amount.  Initially  3550,  for 
each  month  before  the  employee  attains  62. 
The  flat  monthly  amount  paid  to  new  early 
retirees  in  subsequent  years  would  be  in- 
dexed for  increases  in  average  wages.  At  age 
62,  the  employee  would  begin  receiving  an 
actuariaUy  reduced  tier  I  benefit  equal  to 
what  would  have  been  payable  by  social  se- 
curity. 

The  spouse  of  a  60  or  61  year  old  retiree 
would  receive  60%  of  the  flat  rate  monthly 
amount  untU  both  the  employee  and  the 
spouse  attained  62.  when  the  spouse  would 
receive  a  tier  I  benetlt  equal  to  what  would 
have  been  payable  by  social  seciulty.  The 
62-64  year  old  spouse  of  a  disabled  annui- 
tant with  30  years  of  raU  service  who  began 
receiving  benefits  before  65  would  receive 
the  same  spouse's  (tier  I)  benefit  that  would 
have  been  payable  under  social  security;  any 
spouse  under  age  62  at  the  time  they  begin 
receiving  an  annuity  would  be  deemc^l  to  be 
age  62. 

Section  102:  RaU  Industry  Pension  Cost- 
of-living  Adjustments. 

A.  Conforming  RaU  Industry  Pension 
COLA'S  to  a  Odendar  Year  Basis 

Under  current  law,  whenever  social  securi- 
ty benefits  receive  a  cost-of-Uvlng  adjust- 
ment (CX)LA).  social  security  equivalent 
(tier  I)  amount  payable  under  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  also  automatically  receive  a 
COLA.  Under  the  current  railroad  retire- 
ment sUtute,  If  the  social  seciulty  (X)LA  In- 
crease were  conformed  to  a  calendar  year 
basis,  the  social  security  equivalent  (tier  I) 
component  would  automatically  be  altered 
to  conform  with  regular  social  security.  But. 
there  would  be  no  automatic  conforming  of 
the  effective  dates  of  the  raU  Industry  pen- 
sion (tier  n)  COIA.  Section  102  would 
change  current  law  so  that  a  raU  Industry 
pension  (tier  II)  CXDLA  would  remain  co-or-  ' 
dinated  and  occur  whenever  a  social  securi- 
ty/tier I  CX>LA  was  paid.  As  with  current 
law,  the  tier  11  COLA  would  be  32.5%  of  the 
tier  I  COLA;  to  preserve  future  co-ordina- 
tion, the  tier  II  COLA  would  reference  the 
tier  I  <X>LA. 

B.  RaU  Industry  Pension  COLA  Pass- 
Through 

Under  current  law,  both  tier  I  and  tier  n 
benefits  are  annuaUy  Increased  by  their  re- 
spective COLAs.  Under  Section  102,  the 
dollar  amount  of  the  first  5%  increase  in  the 
social  security  equivalent  (tier  I)  component 
due  to  COLAs  would  be  subtracted  from  the 
raU  Industry  pension  (tier  II)  component, 
after  that  Industry  pension  component  had 
been  adjusted  for  its  tier  n  (X>LA.  UntU  the 
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8oetel  security  equivmlent  COLA  exceeded 
5%.  monthly  rmilroad  retirement  checks 
would  effectively  increase  by  only  the  dollar 
amount  of  the  industry  pension  COLA. 
ThCTeafter,  both  social  security  equivalent 
and  industry  pension  components  would  in- 
crease by  their  respective  annual  COLAs. 

This  provision  would  not  reduce  monthly 
annuities  below  their  current  levels:  future 
retirees  would  be  unaffected. 

Section  103:  Ccmformins  Annuity  Startins 
Dates  to  Social  Security— Section  103  more 
closely  conforms  railroad  retirement  prac- 
tices to  social  security  in  4  regards.  First,  a 
beneficiary  applying  for  a  disability  annuity 
would  be  subject  to  the  same  waiting  period 
as  social  security  (5  months)  before  becom- 
ing eligible  for  payments,  rather  than  the 
current  railroad  retirement  practice  of  no 
waiting  period.  Second,  retroactivity  for  all 
annuities  other  than  disability  annuities 
would  be  limited  to  6  months  prior  to  the 
month  in  which  an  application  were  filed, 
rather  than  the  current  law  1  year  limit  on 
retroactivity.  Third,  actuarially  reduced  an- 
nuities could  not  begin  prior  to  the  month 
in  which  the  application  were  filed  if  begin- 
ning In  an  earlier  month  would  result  in  a 
greater  age  reduction.  Finally,  a  beneficiary 
applying  for  an  annuity  would  have  to  be  el- 
igible from  the  first  day  of  the  month,  as  is 
the  case  with  social  security. 

Section  104:  Eliminating  Rail  Industry 
Pension  Post-Secondary  Student  Benefits- 
Section  104  would  prospectively  eliminate 
raU  industry  pensions  for  post-secondary 
students.  Those  currently  receiving  adult 
student  benefits  would  not  be  affected.  This 
conforms  the  rail  industry  pension  to  social 
security. 

B.  Rail  industry  pension  income  increases 

Section  105:  Increase  in  Employer  Pension 
Contributions— As  agreed  by  rail  labor  and 
management,  employer  pension  contribu- 
tions would  increase  by  1  percentage  point 
on  July  1, 1984,  a  further  1  percentage  point 
on  July  1.  198S,  and  a  final  l.S  percentage 
points  on  July  1.  1986.  All  three  increases 
would  be  definite  as  scheduled  in  law. 

Section  108:  Increase  in  Employee  Pension 
Contributions— As  agreed  by  rail  labor  and 
management,  employee  pcoision  contribu- 
tions would  increase  by  0.75  percentage 
point  on  July  1.  1084.  a  further  0.75  percent- 
age point  on  July  1,  1985.  and  a  final  0.75 
percentage  point  on  July  1.  1986.  All  three 
increases  would  be  definite  as  scheduled  in 
law. 

Section  107:  Increase  in  Employee  Repre- 
sentatives Pension  Contributions— This 
technical  section  conforms  the  pension  con- 
tributions of  rail  employee  representatives 
to  that  of  rail  employers. 

Section  108:  Taxation  of  Rail  Industry 
Pension  Benefits— Section  108  provides  for 
the  taxation  of  rail  Industry  pension  (tier 
n)  benefits,  which  would  be  taxed  on  the 
same  basis  as  other  private  pensions.  RaU 
industry  pensions,  after  recovery  of  the  em- 
ployee's contributions,  would  t>e  counted  as 
part  of  adjusted  gross  Income  starting  in 
1983. 

Due  to  the  straited  financial  condition  of 
the  railroad  retirement  account,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  to  trans- 
fer, pursuant  to  an  indefinite  appropriation 
made  by  this  section,  amounts  equal  to  the 
(estimated)  Industry  pension  Income  tax  col- 
lections to  the  railroad  retirement  account 
through  1088.  (The  Secretary  is  also  author- 
ized to  adjust  subsequently  the  transferred 
amounts  as  more  refined  data  becomes 
available.)  After  1988.  the  income  taxes  col- 
lections amoriated  with  rail  industry  i>en- 


siona  would  be  treated  like  income  tax  col- 
lections from  all  other  private  pensions. 

The  tax  treatment  of  windfall  or  dual  ben- 
efits would  be  conformed  to  the  treatment 
of  supplemental  annuities  (which  would 
remain  unchanged  from  current  law.) 

TTTLX  Ii:  ADDKD  SOLVEIfCT  ADJUSnODITS  FOB 

kahaoai)  REmtncxirr  mtd  UNZKFLOTifKirr 

While  the  benefit  adjustments  and  pen- 
sion contributions  agreed  to  by  rail  labor 
and  management  constitute  a  constructive 
point  of  departure  for  solving  the  rail  indus- 
try pension  system's  financing  crisis,  they 
fall  short  of  a  solution  even  under  optimis- 
tic assimiptions.  As  the  failure  of  the  1981 
railroad  retirement  amendments  (and  the 
1977  Social  Security  Amendments)  demon- 
strates, any  genuine  solution  must  assure 
the  solvency  of  the  trust  fund  under  inter- 
mediate—and hopefully  even  under  pessi- 
mistic-assumptions. Using  prudent  rather 
than  "best  case"  assumptions  allows  for  a 
margin  of  safety  appropriate  for  any  insur- 
ance-type system.  If  the  assumptions  prove 
overly  pessimistic,  the  trust  fund  simply  de- 
velops an  acceptable  reserve  level  buffering 
it  from  future  financial  shocks. 

Equally  Important,  the  parties'  agreement 
Ignored  the  drastic  underfunding  of  the  rail- 
road unemployment  Insurance  system,  pro- 
posing Instead  to  simply  allow  It  unlimited 
borrowings  from  the  general  Treasury.  Un- 
fortunately, debt  service— ttie  interest  cost 
associated  with  the  borrowing— will  exceed 
rail  UI  income  by  1987  even  under  the  most 
optimistic  assumptions.  The  only  alterna- 
tive to  structural  reform  Is  a  sixfold  increase 
in  the  rail  UI  tax  burden. 

The  four  parts  of  this  title  provide  for  (A) 
temporary  cessation  of  Industry  pension 
(X>LAs  until  the  rail  industry  pension  Is  re- 
stored to  solvency.  (B)  higher  pension 
income  from  a  1  percent  contribution  in- 
crease and  conforming  the  contribution 
bases  to  social  security,  (C)  Federal  contri- 
butions associated  with  restructtiring  rail  UI 
and  the  social  security  financial  inter- 
change, and  (D)  converting  future  windfall 
subsidies  to  annually  appropriated  entitle- 
ments and  authority  for  the  parties  to  bar- 
gain—and for  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board  to  administer— supplements  to  cur- 
rent rail  Industry  pension  benefits  and  reve- 
nues under  the  Railway  Labor  Act. 

A.  Added  mil  industry  pension  benefit 
adjustment 

Section  201:  Tie  Rail  Industry  Pension 
<X>LA  to  Tnist  Fund  Solvency— Section  201 
would  interrupt  rail  industry  pension 
COLAs  whenever  the  raU  industry  pension 
fund's  balances  fall  below  125%  of  the  previ- 
ous year's  industry  pension  payments. 
When  a  prudent  trust  fimd  balance  is  re- 
stored, annual  industry  pension  COLAs— 
which  could  then  be  financed— would  also 
be  restored.  It  should  be  noted  that  during 
the  temporary  cessation  of  industry  pension 
COLAs.  rail  pensions  would  be  accorded  the 
same  treatment  accorded  approximately 
96%  of  the  multi-employer  pension  plans  in 
the  United  States. 

Section  201  would  not  alter  the  social  se- 
curity COLA  applicable  to  social  security 
equivalent  benefits.  However,  those  tier  I 
benefits  which  are  neither  payable  imder 
nor  reimbursed  through  the  financial  inter- 
change by  social  security  would  receive  a 
COLA  only  when  a  tier  II  COLA  is  payable. 
B.  Added  rail  induatrs/  pension 
contributions 

Section  202:  Added  Rail  Pension  Contribu- 
tion—Section 202  would  increase  the  pen- 
sion contributions  paid  by  rail  employers  by 


1  percentage  point  and  by  rail  employees  by 
1  percentage  point,  effective  July  1,  1983. 
The  increased  payroll  contribution  from 
labor  and  management  would  take  effect 
when  rail  retirees  would  have  their  current 
law  indusry  pendon  COLA  delayed.  This 
provision  provides  for  a  more  balanced,  eq- 
uitable sharing  of  the  burden  by  rail  labor 
and  management,  as  well  as  rail  retirees. 

Section  203:  Conform  Contribution  Bases 
to  Social  Security  Wage  Base— Section  203 
would  conform  the  tier  I  and  tier  II  wage 
bases  to  social  security,  which  is  on  an 
annual  rather  than  monthly  basis.  This 
would  also  restore  the  tier  II  wage  base  to 
the  tier  I  level,  as  it  was  prior  to  1979.  Em- 
ployees could  be  credited  with  higher  cov- 
ered compensation  under  Section  203,  which 
would  cause  higher  social  security  equiva- 
lent (tier  I)  and  industry  pension  (tier  U) 
benefits  when  they  retire. 

C.  Federal  contributions  to  restructure  raU 
UI  and  the  financial  interchange 

Section  204:  Restructurir.g  of  Rail  Unem- 
ployment Insurance— Section  204  removes 
the  current  law  prohibition  on  the  regular 
Federal/State  UI  systems  covering  rail  em- 
ployment. Starting  on  January  I.  1984.  rail 
employment  should  be  covered  and  taxed 
like  all  other  employment  in  a  State.  Includ- 
ing the  Federal  unemployment  Insurance 
tax.  Starting  July  1,  1985.  rail  workers 
would  be  eligible  for  regular  Federal-State 
unemployment  insurance  benefits  on  the 
same  basis  as  any  other  employee  in  the 
State  In  which  they  are  covered. 

As  a  transition  provision.  on(%  rail  em- 
ployment is  covered  by  regular  Federal/ 
State  unemployment  taxes,  the  rail  UI 
system  may  borrow  from  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury on  the  same  terms  as  a  State.  This  tran- 
sition provision  would  Include  having  the 
Federal  Treasury  assume  any  outstanding 
loans  from  the  Railroad  Retirement  Ac- 
count, which  would  be  paid  off  in  full.  No 
additional  fimds  may  be  borrowed  after 
June  30.  1985.  which  Is  when  rail  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  would  cease  (with  the  possi- 
ble exception  of  a  few  transitional  benefits 
paid  to  unemployed  rail  workers  not  insured 
for  regular  Federal/State  UI  but  with  re- 
maining weeks  of  rail  UI  eligibility). 

Rail  sicluiess  Insurance  would  be  un- 
changed by  Section  2(K.  The  existing  rail 
unemployment  insurance  flexible  contribu- 
tion schedule  would  also  be  unchanged;  it 
would  finance  rail  sickness  benefits  on  an 
ongoing  bpsia  and  pay-off  the  outstanding 
loan  (and  associated  Interest)  made  by  the 
Treasury,  until  the  obligation  were  liquidat- 
ed. 

Section  205:  Restructuring  the  Social  Se- 
curity Financial  Interchange— Section  205 
accelerates  the  payment  of  the  financial 
Interchange,  which  Is  designed  to  place  the 
social  security  trust  funds  in  the  same  fi- 
nancial condition  they  would  have  been  in 
had  all  rail  employment  after  1936  been  cov- 
ered under  social  security  (and  all  attendant 
benefits  paid  by  social  security).  Currently, 
the  financial  interchange  payment  Is  trans- 
ferred by  June  15  for  the  preceding  fiscal 
year.  The  first  part  of  Section  205  stipulates 
that  the  financial  interctiange  be  acceler- 
ated by  one  month  each  year  through  1991, 
on  the  following  schedule,  imtil  it  is  on  a 
current  monthly  iMisis: 


Current  law 
June  16.  IMS. 
June  16. 1990, 
June  18. 19S1. 
Thereafter 


Current  law 
June  15. 1984.. 
June  15. 1985.. 
June  15. 1086.. 

June  15.  1987 

June  15. 1988 


Propoaed  schedule 
Ufty  IS,  1984 
Apr.  IS,  1B85 
Mu-.  15,  1986 
Feb.  15.  1987 
Jan.  IS.  1988 


JMI 


Proposed  schedule 

Dec.16. 19S8 

Nov.  16, 1989 

Oct.  18. 1990 

Concurrently,  u  month- 
ly obUgmtlons  ire  In- 
curred 

The  second  part  of  Section  205  authorizes 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  to  borrow 
an  amount  equal  to  the  estimated  aunount 
that  would  be  transferred  to  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Account  if  the  financial  inter- 
change were  made  on  a  current  monthly 
basis.  As  under  current  law.  whenever  a  fi- 
nancial interchange  payment  is  received, 
the  Board  must  apply  the  transferred 
amount  first  to  repaying  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury any  outstanding  advances,  including  In- 
terest. 
D.  Other  modifications  to  Federal  statutes 

Section  206:  Converting  Future  Windfall 
Subsidies  to  Appropriated  Entitlements- 
Section  206  would  make  the  payment  of 
future  windfaU  benefits  an  entitlement.  The 
current  law  language  authorizing  pro  rata 
windfall  reductions  to  constrain  obligations 
to  amounts  appropriated  would  be  eliminat- 
ed. Prospectively,  the  annual  windfaU  subsi- 
dy appropriation  would  be  an  entitlement 
on  the  same  basis  as,  for  example.  Supple- 
mental Security  Income. 

Section  207:  Authorize  RaU  Pension  Bar- 
gaining under  RaUway  Labor  Act— Section 
207  would  authorize  rail  labor  and  manage- 
ment to  bargain  on  future  additions  to  raU 
industry  pension  benefits  or  income  under 
the  RaUway  Labor  Act.  The  National  Medi- 
ation Board  would  be  authorized  to  provide 
assistance  in  rail  pension  issues  on  the  same 
Ijasis  as  it  provides  assistance  In  other  bar- 
gainable  subjects  under  the  RaUway  Labor 
Act.  The  Railroad  Retirement  Board  would 
be  authorized  to  administer  contractual 
agreements  reached  by  the  parties. 

By  Mr.  BAUCUS: 
S.  1077.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  to  limit  the  growth 
of  Federal  taxation  and  spending  and 
to  achieve  balanced  budgets,  and  for 
other  purposes;  pursuant  to  the  order 
of  August  4,  1977.  referred  Jointly  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs and  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget. 

nSCAL  RESPORSIBIUrr  ACT  OP  1983 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
strongly  committed  to  balanced  budg- 
ets. I  am  willing  to  make  the  tough 
choices  involved  in  cutting  back  Feder- 
al spending. 

Furthermore,  I  strongly  support  ex- 
ecutive branch  and  legislative  branch 
reforms  that  can  mean  balanced  budg- 
ets for  years  into  the  future. 

It  is  clear  that  the  current  system 
actually  encourages  increased  Govern- 
ment spending  and  increased  taxes. 
This  is  the  time  to  eliminate  those 
biases  and  help  Congress  keep  a  lid  on 
spending  and  taxes. 

I  rise  today,  Mr.  President,  to  intro- 
duce a  bill  that  will  do  this.  This  legis- 
lation proposes  what  I  believe  is  the 
correct  way  to  impose  constructive  re- 
straint on  the  burgeoning  Federal 
budget. 

This  bill  uses  two  basic  procedures 
to  accomplish  the  objective  of  impos- 
ing constructive  restraint  on  the  Fed- 


eral budget:  First,  no  deficit  spending 
could  be  enacted  unless  both  Houses 
of  Congress  have  agreed  to  it  by  three- 
fifths  votes.  Second,  each  Member  of 
Congress  would  be  required  to  vote  for 
or  against  any  tax  increase  greater 
than  the  percentage  increase  in  the 
gross  national  product — including  the 
tax  increases  brought  on  by  inflation. 
In  essence,  the  measure  will  insure 
that  Congress  decisively  confronts  pro- 
posed increases  In  Federal  taxation 
and  Federal  spending. 

My  bill  would  require  the  submission 
of  an  alternate  budget  if  the  tulminls- 
tration's  proposed  budget  contains  a 
deficit.  The  submission  of  an  alternate 
budget  is  critical,  since  it  would  permit 
Congress  quickly  and  directly  to  con- 
sider and  evaluate  the  option  of  adopt- 
ing a  balanced  budget. 

Later,  during  consideration  of  any 
concurrent  budget  resolution  or  (in- 
ference report  on  such  a  resolution,  a 
second  requirement  is  applied.  If  the 
percentage  of  proposed  Federal  reve- 
nues (mmpared  to  the  estimated  gross 
national  product  exceeds  the  percent- 
age for  the  previous  year,  a  separate 
vote  must  be  taken  on  the  question  of 
whether  the  increase  should  be  accept- 
ed. 

In  this  manner,  Congress  will  be 
forced  to  address  an  issue  of  (»ncem 
to  the  taxpayers  and  the  voters  of  this 
country— the  growth  of  Federal  spend- 
ing beyond  growth  in  the  economy. 

Finally,  if  Congress  decides  to  ap- 
prove a  deficit  budget.  It  can  do  so 
under  my  proposal.  But,  a  three-fifths 
majority  vote  of  both  Houses  would  be 
required.  I  believe  this  extraordinary 
majority  requirement  properly  places 
the  presumption  in  favor  of  a  balanced 
budget.  It  would  still  be  possible  to  use 
deficit  spending  if  economic  exigencies 
required  it.  However,  the  burden  of  es- 
tablishing the  need  for  a  budget  out  of 
balance  would  be  placed  on  its  advo^ 
cates— not  its  opponents. 

I  am  under  no  illusion  that  this  leg- 
islation will  solve  all  our  economic 
problems.  It  will  not.  But,  it  represents 
an  important  first  step. 

Congress  must  address  the  public's 
demand  for  restraint  on  Government 
spending  and  appropriately  balanced 
budgets.  The  huge  deficit  projected 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year  will  keep  in- 
terest rates  high,  choking  off  econom- 
ic recovery  and  economic  growth.  The 
prospect  of  continued  record-high 
deficits  is  a  frightening  one. 

Adoption  of  this  bill  and  the  subse- 
quent reduction  of  deficits  would  send 
a  clear  signal  to  business  that  Con- 
gress is  serious  about  regaining  control 
over  Federal  spending. 

Interest  rates  are  the  key  to  whether 
or  not  the  economy  will  recover.  Bal- 
ancing the  budget  will  help  insure 
that  interest  rates  stay  down. 

Last  year,  for  instance,  farmers  paid 
$22  billion  in  interest  costs,  while 
earning  only  $20  billion.  There  will  be 


no  economic  recovery  imtil  this  trend 
changes.  Interest  rates  have  also  hurt 
farm  exports,  and  crippled  the  hous- 
ing and  timber  industries. 

The  first  step  toward  getting  inter- 
est rates  to  a  reasonable  level  is  to 
reduce  the  Federal  deficit.  This  bill  is 
a  good  step  toward  making  the  long- 
term  reductions  that  are  needecL* 


By  Bir.  MATHIAS: 
S.  1078.  A  bill  to  establish  conditions 
for  the  relocation  of  professional 
sports  teams,  to  clarify  the  implication 
of  the  antitrust  laws,  and  to  require 
notification  to  affected  communities 
and  employees  of  relocation  of  profes- 
sional sports  teams;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

MAJOR  LEAGUE  TEAM  PKAHCRI8E  STABIUTT  ACT 
OP  19S3 

•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  introduce  a  bill  that  would 
prevent  the  owner  of  a  major  league 
sports  team  from  moving  the  team  to 
another  city  unless  one  of  several  con- 
ditions Is  met,  such  as  losing  money 
for  3  (M)nsecutive  years.  This  bill  would 
protect  not  only  the  citizens  of  Balti- 
more from  a  possible  move  by  the 
Colts,  but  all  cities  with  professional 
sports  teams.  People  who  live  in  these 
cities  have  a  deep  emotional  attach- 
ment and  a  bona  fide  interest  in  the 
local  teams,  and  that  must  be  recog- 
nized and  protected  by  the  law.  My 
bUl  would  cover  all  major  league  pro- 
fessional team  sports:  football,  bafdtet- 
ball,  baseball,  hockey  and  s(xxer. 

For  many  years,  these  teams  have 
enjoyed  a  preferred  status  under  Fed- 
eral antitrust  laws,  a  status  not  shared 
by  other  American  businesses.  In 
return  for  this  special  consideration, 
the  owners  have  generally  respected 
the  interests  of  the  local  commimity 
and  their  dedicated  fans. 

Lately,  however,  this  self-restraint 
has  started  to  weaken.  We  all  saw 
what  happened  to  Oakland.  After 
years  of  sellout  crowds,  and  after  mil- 
lions of  dollars  In  municipal  invest- 
ment in  stadium  complexes  and  free- 
ways, the  owner  moved  the  Raiders  to 
Los  Angeles.  Even  the  National  Foot- 
ball League  could  not  stop  him.  No 
one  In  Oakland  would  have  been  sur- 
prised if  the  owner,  on  pulling  out. 
had  barked  the  famous  words  of  Wil- 
liam Henry  Vanderbilt— "The  public 
be  damned." 

With  this  bill.  I  hope  we  can  remind 
the  owners  that  they  owe  an  obliga- 
tion to  their  hometowns  that  tran- 
scencis  their  bottom  line.  When  a  team 
abandons  its  "home  city,"  serious  eco- 
nomic and  social  dislocation  occurs, 
and  we  need  more  effective  means  to 
protect  the  local  interest  than  we  now 
have. 

Under  my  bill,  a  major  league  team 
that  has  been  located  In  one  city  for  6 
or  more  years  cannot  be  moved  to  an- 
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other  city  unless  one  of  these  condi- 
tions is  met: 

A  party  other  than  the  professional 
team  breaks  the  stadium  lease  agree- 
ment; 

The  stadium  or  arena  is  inadequate 
and  the  stadimn  authorities  are  un- 
willing to  make  the  needed  adjust- 
ments; 

The  team  incurs  annual  net  losses 
for  at  least  3  years  preceding  the  relo- 
cation; or 

The  local  government  does  not 
object  to  the  relocation. 

The  time  has  come  to  protect  the  In- 
terests of  both  the  cities  and  the  fans 
who  have  stuck  with  their  teams 
through  good  times  and  bad,  and  I 
vu^e  my  colleagues  to  support  me  in 
this  effort.  By  giving  clear  ground 
rules  for  team  relocation,  my  bill  will 
help  us  assure  team  stability.  The  bill 
does  not  affect  sports  league  broad- 
casting or  revenue  sharing  policies;  it 
does  not  deal  with  labor-management 
issues  nor  with  the  various  policies 
and  practices  of  sports  league  oper- 
ations; and  it  does  not  apply  these 
standards  retroactively. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  the  section-by-sec- 
tion analysis  appear  immediately  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biU 
and  analysis  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  1078 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Major  League 
Team  Franchise  SUblllty  Act  of  1983". 

mfOIHGS  AKD  PX7RPOSES 

Sk.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  professional  sports  teams  achieve  a 
strong  local  identity  with  the  people  of  the 
cities  and  regions  in  which  they  are  located, 
providing  a  source  of  pride  to  their  support- 
ers; 

(2)  the  public  through  a  municipal  stadi- 
um or  arena  authority  (which  may  be  a  city 
or  county  agency,  or  a  construction  corpora- 
tion), often  authorizes  capital  construction 
bonds  to  build  a  stadium  or  arena,  while  the 
team's  lease  or  use  agreement  generally  sets 
rent  to  cover  only  operating  costs  of  the  sta- 
dium or  arena,  without  reimbursing  the 
public  for  construction  costs; 

(3)  the  relocation  of  professional  sports 
teams  causes  serious  social  and  economic 
harm  to  local  communities,  and  should  be 
prevented  whenever  possible  by  strengthen- 
ing local  initiative  and  responsibility;  and 

(4)  professional  sports  teams  wishing  to 
relocate  their  operations  to  another  area 
should  take  into  account  the  social  and  com- 
munity needs  in  which  they  operate. 

(b)  The  Congress,  therefore,  finds  and  de- 
clares that  professional  sports  teams  are  in- 
vested with  a  significant  local  interest  and 
that  it  is  the  national  policy  to  discourage 
the  relocation  of  professional  sports  teams 
receiving  local  support  and  to  establish  ob- 
jective standards  to  limit  such  relocation. 

(c)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  provide 
communities  with  adequate  notice  of  deci- 
sions by  professional  sports  teams  to  relo- 
cate their  operations  in  order  to  permit  indi- 
viduals and  communities  affected  sufficient 


time  to  develop  a  strategy  to  counter  or  to 
minimtw  the  impact  of  that  dedslon. 

DKrUllTlORS 

Sac.  3.  For  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  The  term  "relocate"  means  to  move 
the  location  at  which  a  professional  sports 
team  plays  its  regular  season  home  games 
from  one  metropolitan  area  to  another  area, 
and  to  move  such  location  within  a  metro- 
politan area  if  the  team  is  transferred  to  a 
new  community  or  by  moving  falls  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  a  different  government 
authority. 

(2)  The  term  "government  authority" 
means  any  unit  of  general  local  government 
or  other  government  agency  or  authority 
that  owns  or  operates  or  has  a  financial  in- 
terest in  a  stadium  or  arena  used  by  a  pro- 
fessional sports  team,  or  exercises  regula- 
tory authority  with  respect  to  a  professional 
sports  teamu 

(3)  The  term  "person"  means  any  individ- 
ual, partnership,  corporation,  or  unincorpo- 
rated association,  trust,  or  combination  or 
association  thereof. 

(4)  The  term  "metropolitan  area"  means  a 
standard  metropolitan  statistical  area. 

(5)  The  term  "professional  sports  team" 
means  a  major  league  team  in  the  organized 
professional  sport  of  football,  baseball,  bas- 
ketball, hockey,  or  soccer. 

UX rrATIOR  OR  BZLOCATIOIf 

Sac.  4.  No  professional  sports  team  orga- 
nized to  play  football,  baseball,  basketball, 
hockey,  or  soccer  that  has  played  its  regiilar 
season  home  games  in  a  metropolitan  area 
for  six  continuous  years  or  more  shall  relo- 
cate unless— 

(1)  one  or  more  of  the  parties,  other  than 
the  team,  to  such  team's  stadium  or  arena 
lease  agreement  fails  to  comply  with  a  pro- 
vision of  material  significance  to  the  agree- 
ment, and  such  noiK»mpllance  cannot  be 
remedied  within  a  reasonable  period  of 
time;  or 

(2)  the  stadium  or  arena  in  which  the 
team  seeking  relocation  now  plays  is  mani- 
festly inadequate  for  the  purposes  of  prop- 
erly and  competitively  operating  the  team, 
and  the  stadium  or  arena  authority  demon- 
strates no  intent  to  remedy  such  inadequa- 
cies within  a  reasonable  period  of  time;  or 

(3)  the  team  has  incurred  an  annual  net 
loss  for  at  least  three  years  preceding  a  pro- 
posed relocation  or  has  incurred  losses  in  a 
shorter  period  that  endanger  the  continued 
financial  viability  of  the  team,  and 

(4)  within  one  year  following  the  filing  of 
a  notice  to  relocate  under  section  5  of  this 
Act,  no  affected  government  authority  has 
made  a  formal  objection  to  such 

ROnCK  RBQtTIRniKIlT 

Sic.  5.  (a)  Whenever  a  professional  sports 
team  intends  to  relocate  its  oi>erations  it 
shall,  not  less  than  one  year  prior  to  the 
date  of  such  relocation,  furnish  each  affect- 
ed government  authority  with  a  notice  of 
intent  to  relocate  operations. 

(b)  Notice  under  this  section  shall  be  in 
writing  and  shall  be  posted  by  certified  mail 
or  personally  delivered  to  each  affected  gov- 
ernment authority  and  shall  contain— 

(Da  statement  of  intention  to  relocate, 
the  new  location,  and  the  reasons  therefor; 

(2)  full  documentation  supporting  one  or 
more  of  the  grounds  for  relocation  specified 
in  section  4;  and 

(3)  the  date  on  which  the  relocation  is  in- 
tended to  occur. 

(c)  A  formal  objection  made  by  a  govern- 
ment authority  under  section  4(4)  shall  be 
in  writing  and  shall  be  posted  by  certified 
mail  or  personally  delivered  to  the  appropri- 


ate legal  representative  of  such  sports  team 
who  is  authorized  to  receive  service  on 
behalf  of  such  team.  Such  writing  shall 
state  the  objection  or  objections  such  gov- 
ernment authority  has  to  the  relocation 
which  could  include  the  fact  that  the  au- 
thority has  invested  substantial  funds  for 
the  benefit  of  the  team  or  that  strong  ties 
have  developed  between  the  community  and 
such  team. 

EZmPTIOR 

Sec.  6.  Nothing  contained  in  the  antitrust 
laws  as  defined  in  the  first  section  of  the 
Clayton  Act,  or  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Act,  shall  render  unlawful  any  agree- 
ment by  or  among  persons  engaging  in  or 
conducting  an  organized  professional  team 
sport  that  restricts  the  relocation  of  a  pro- 
fessional sports  team  in  accordance  with  the 
criteria  provided  In  section  4. 
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Sec.  7.  Any  government  authority  in  a 
metropolitan  area  from  which  a  profession- 
al sports  team  relocates  may  bring  a  civil 
action  in  any  United  States  district  court  for 
damages  and  equitable  relief  on  the  grounds 
that  such  relocation  does  not  comply  with 
the  criteria  provided  in  section  4. 

EPrCC'i'lVI  DAT! 

Sk.  8.  (a)  This  Act  shall  apply  to  all  pro- 
fessional sports  team  relocations  that  occur 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  This  Act  shaU  not  apply  to  any  actions 
pending  in  any  Federal  or  State  court  prior 
to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sbctior  Araltsis 

Section  1  sets  forth  the  title  of  the  bill  as 
the  "Major  League  Team  Franchise  Stabili- 
ty Act  of  1983". 

Section  2  sets  forth  Congressional  find- 
ings and  purposes. 

Section  3  contains  definitions  of  the  terms 
"relocate,"  "government  authority," 
"persdn,"  "metropolitan  area,"  and  "profes- 
sional sports  team". 

The  definition  of  "relocate"  includes 
movement  within,  as  well  as  beyond,  a  met- 
ropolitan area.  Relocation  within  such  an 
area  Is  covered  by  the  bill  if  a  team  moves 
the  location  at  which  it  plays  its  regular 
season  home  games  to  a  new  community  or 
falls  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  a  different 
government  authority. 

The  definition  of  "professional  sports 
team"  Includes  the  major  league  organized 
team  sports  of  footliall,  baseball,  basketball, 
hockey  and  soccer. 

Section  4  sets  forth  limitations  on  the  re- 
location of  professional  sports  teams  which 
have  played  their  home  games  for  six  con- 
tinuous years  or  more  in  a  metropolitan 
area.  The  bill  prohibits  team  relocation 
unless— 

(a)  there  is  a  material  breach  in  the  stadi- 
um or  arena  lease  by  a  party  other  than  the 
professional  team  which  cannot  be  remedied 
within  a  reasonable  time;  or 

(b)  the  stadium  or  arena  is  manifestly  in- 
adequate for  the  proper  or  competitive  op- 
eration of  the  team  and  the  stadium  or 
arena  authority  will  not  remedy  such  inad- 
equacy; or 

(c)  the  professional  sports  team  incurs 
annual  net  losses  for  at  least  three  years 
preceding  a  proposed  relocation  or  incurs 
substantial  losses  in  a  shorter  period  which 
threaten  the  team's  financial  viability;  and 

(d)  there  is  no  objection  by  the  affected 
government  authority  to  the  proposed  relo- 
cation within  one  year  of  receipt  of  notice 
of  the  intention  to  relocate. 


Section  5  requires  a  professional  sports 
team  which  Intends  to  relocate  to  furnish 
notice  to  each  affected  government  author- 
ity not  less  than  one  year  prior  to  such  relo- 
cation. Such  notice  is  to  include: 

A  statement  of  Intent  to  relocate,  the  new 
site  and  the  reasons  thereof; 

Full  documentation  supporting  the  crite- 
ria set  forth  in  section  4;  and 

The  date  of  proposed  relocation. 

Requires  a  government  authority  object- 
ing to  the  relocation  of  a  sports  team  to  fur- 
nish a  written  notice  of  the  reasons  for  the 
objection  to  the  affected  sports  team. 

Section  6  provides  an  exemption  from  the 
antitrust  laws  for  any  agreement  by  or 
among  owners  of  professional  sports  teams 
that  restricU  the  relocation  of  a  profession- 
al sports  team  in  accordance  with  the  crite- 
ria contained  in  section  4. 

Section  7  authorizes  any  government  au- 
thority in  a  metropolitan  area  from  which  a 
professional  sports  team  relocates  to  insti- 
tute a  civil  action  for  damages  and  equitable 
relief  in  any  U.S.  district  court  on  the 
grounds  that  such  relocation  violates  the 
criteria  contained  in  section  4. 

Section  8  provides  that  the  Act  shall  apply 
to  team  relocations  that  occur  after  the 
date  of  enactment.  Also  provides  that  the 
Act  does  not  a0ply  to  any  actions  pending  in 
federal  or  state  court  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment.* 


and  that  granting  Federal  contracts  to 
such  employers  in  effect  rewards  ille- 
gal activity. 

This  legislation  provides  that  when- 
ever the  Secretary  of  Labor  finds  that 
any  person  has  engaged  in  a  pattern  of 
willful  violations  of  NIHB  orders,  he 
may  prohibit  that  person  from  receiv- 
ing any  Federal  contracts  for  up  to  3 
years. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  will 
provide  a  powerful  incentive  to  obey 
the  law  and  will  end  the  current  prac- 
tice of  rewarding  billions  of  dollars  of 
Federal  contracts  to  those  who  have 
been  found  guilty  of  repeatedly  violat- 
ing the  rights  of  American  workers. 

I  ask  that  the  entire  text  of  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1079 


JMI 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 
S.  1079.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  prohibit  the 
awarding  of  Federal  contracts  to  per- 
sons who  have  violated  certain  Judicial 
orders  or  orders  issued  by  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

DKPARTMKRT  OF  tABOR  LAW  VIOiATORS 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  today  Introducing  legislation  de- 
signed to  discourage  violations  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  by  creat- 
ing a  procedure  for  preventing  willful 
violators  of  that  act  from  receiving 
Federal  contracts  for  a  period  of  3 
years. 

For  several  years  it  has  been  clear 
that  the  penalties  imposed  on  employ- 
ers who  violate  the  NLRA  are  inad- 
equate to  deter  unlawful  conduct.  In 
many  instances,  the  sole  penalty  im- 
posed on  companies  guilty  of  illegally 
firing,  harassing,  intimidating,  and 
spying  on  employees  is  the  posting  of 
a  notice  promising  not  to  do  it  again. 

As  a  result,  a  number  of  major  cor- 
porations have  adopted  a  policy  of  fla- 
grantly ignoring  the  dictates  of  Na- 
tional Labor  policy  as  a  means  of  pre- 
venting employees  from  freely  exercis- 
ing their  right  to  form  a  union. 

Congress  and  the  executive  depart- 
ments have  repeatedly  recognized  the 
desirability  of  contract  debarment  in 
order  that  the  Federal  Government 
not  do  business  with  companies  that 
violate  our  wage  and  hour  laws  or  laws 
prohibiting  employment  discrimina- 
tion. The  theory  of  these  debarment 
provisions  is  that  an  employers'  Illegal 
actions  provide  an  unfair  advantage 
over  his  competitors  who  obey  the  law, 


tary  that  there  is  no  other  source  for  the 
material  or  services  furnished  by  such 
person. 

"(D)  The  Secretary  shall  have  authority 
to  remove  the  contract  restrictions  Imposed 
against  any  person  under  this  paragraph, 
and  the  Secretary  shall  have  authority  to 
reduce  the  period  during  which  such  restric- 
tions are  in  effect  against  any  person.". 

Sbc.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shaU  not  affect  any  con- 
tract awarded  by  any  agency  or  department 
of  the  Federal  Government  before  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.* 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  Assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 10<c)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  (29  U.S.C.  160(c))  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "(1)"  after  the  subsection  designation 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(2)(A)  If,  based  upon  the  preponderance 
of  evidence,  the  Board  determines  that  a 
person  has  willfully  violated  or  is  willfully 
violating  any  final  order  of  the  Board,  or 
any  final  order  of  any  court  of  the  United 
States  issued  under  subsection  (e)  or  subsec- 
tion (1).  then  the  Board  shall  state  its  find- 
ings of  fact  and  shall  issue  and  cause  to  be 
served  on  such  person  an  order  certifying 
the  identification  of  such  person  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor. 

"(B)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  certify 
the  identification  of  the  person  involved  to 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  if  the  Secretary  determines— 

"(i)  that  such  person  has  engaged  in,  or  is 
engaging  In,  a  pattern  of  willful  violations 
of  final  orders  of  the  Board  or  of  any  court 
of  the  United  SUtes  issued  under  subsection 
(e)  or  subsection  (f );  and 

"(11)  there  are  no  unusual  circumstances 
which  require  that  the  Secretary,  in  order 
to  serve  the  national  interest,  should  not 
make  such  certification. 

"(C)(1)  The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States,  upon  receiving  any  certifica- 
tion from  the  Secretary  of  Labor  under  sub- 
paragraph (B),  shall  distribute  the  name  of 
the  person  involved  to  each  agency  and  de- 
partment of  the  Federal  Government.  Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law  and 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  clause  (11),  no 
agency  or  department  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
enunent  may  award  any  contract  to  such 
person  during  a  period  which  shall  be  speci- 
fied by  the  Secretary  and  which  may  not 
exceed  three  years  following  the  date  of  the 
certification  made  by  the  Secretary  under 
subparagraph  (B).  The  prohibition  estab- 
lished in  the  preceding  sentence  shall  not 
affect  any  contract  awarded  by  any  such 
agency  or  department  before  such  date  of 
certification. 

"(ii)  An  agency  or  department  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  may  award  contracts  to 
such  person  during  the  period  specified  by^ 
the  Secretary  if  such  agency  or  department, 
after  notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing  to 
all  interested  parties,  certifies  to  the  Secre- 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.19 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Iifrs.  Hawkins)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  19,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Employee  Retirement  Income  Securi- 
ty Act  of  1974  and  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  assure  equality  of 
economic  opportunities  for  women  and 
men  under  retirement  plans. 


S.  130 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Gleith)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
120,  a  bill  to  extend  for  2  years  the  al- 
lowance of  the  deduction  for  eliminat- 
ing architectural  and  transportation 
barriers  to  the  handicapped  and  elder- 
ly. 

8.  144 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dahtorth.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  (jorton).  and  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Heflih)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  144,  a  bill  to 
insure  the  continued  expansion  of  re- 
ciprocal market  opportunities  in  trade, 
trade  in  services,  and  Investment  for 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  313 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  BoscHwrrz)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  212,  a  bill  to  authorize 
funds  for  the  U.S.  Travel  and  Tourism 
Administration. 

S.  367 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Johhstow,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Hatch)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
267,  a  bill  entitled  "The  Coal  Distribu- 
tion and  Utilization  Act  of  1983." 

S.  306 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
InoinrE)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
305,  a  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  provide  for  a  mortgage 
and  loan  interest  reduction  program, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  33T 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Motkihaii,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  IwouYi),  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  RiEGLE),  and  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Cochrah)  were 
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added  as  cosponaors  of  S.  337,  a  biU  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  make  permanent  the  deduc- 
tion for  charitable  contributions  by 
nonitemlzers. 

S.  4«3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Orasslet,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
McCLtntx),  and  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Armstkohg)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  462.  a  bill  to  amend 
section  1951  of  tiUe  18  of  the  United 
States  Code,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  B83 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hart,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Bradley)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  553,  a  bill  to  authorize  a  na- 
tional program  of  improving  the  qual- 
ity of  education. 

S.  5*4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dttrxnberger, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Stiocs)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  594,  a  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  treat  as  a 
reasonable  need  of  a  business  for  pur- 
poses of  the  accumulated  earnings  tax 
any  accumulation  of  earnings  by  such 
business  in  anticipation  of  section 
303(a)  distributions  before  the  death 
of  a  stockholder. 

s.  aes 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Armstrong, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklaho- 
ma (Mr.  Boren)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  663,  a  bill  to  prohibit  the 
payment  of  certain  agriculture  incen- 
tives to  persons  who  produce  certain 
agricultural  commodities  on  highly 
erodible  land. 

S.  684 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Aboitor,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Oarm)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
684,  a  bill  to  authorize  an  ongoing  pro- 
gram of  water  resources  research. 

8.  891 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Arjistrong, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Virgin- 
ia (Mr.  Trible),  and  the  Senator  from 
Permsylvania  (Mr.  Specter)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  691,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to 
establish  a  new  veterans'  educational 
assistance  program  and  a  veterans' 
supplemental  educational  assistance 
program,  and  for  other  purposes. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Armstrong. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  Lugar)  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms)  were 
withdrawn  as  cosponsors  of  S.  691, 
supra. 

8.  74S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  NxniH,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Johnston)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  742,  a  bill  to  increase  the  pro- 
gram level  for  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration's certified  development 
company  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


8.  743 

At  the  request  of  Hit.  Ntnm,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Johnston)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  743,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act  to  increase  the  program 
level  for  funding  small  business  invest- 
ment companies,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

8.  744 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nunn,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Johnston)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  744,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act  to  increase  the  program 
level  for  funding  301(d)  small  business 
investment  companies,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  747 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Armstrong, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  CJeor- 
gia  (Mr.  Mattingly),  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Lugar),  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  747,  a  bill  to 
prohibit  any  person  from  exporting 
from  the  United  States  any  currency 
directly  or  indirectly  to  any  person  in 
Vietnam. 

S.  753 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Armstrong, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Hart),  and  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Garn)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  752,  a  bill  to  authorize 
certain  additional  measures  to  assure 
accomplishment  of  the  objectives  of 
title  II  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
Salinity  Control  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  786 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mrs.  Hawkins)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  786,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  establish  a 
service-connection  presumption  for 
certain  diseases  caused  by  exposure  to 
herbicides  or  other  enviroimiental  haz- 
ards or  conditions  in  veterans  who 
served  in  Southeast  Asia  during  the 
Vietnam  era. 

S.  858 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Byrd)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  858,  a  bill  to  recognize 
the  organization  known  as  the  Nation- 
al Association  of  State  Directors  of 
Veterans  Affairs,  Inc. 

8.  870 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Armstrong, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Oarn),  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  870,  a  bill  entitled  "The  Federal 
Contractor  Employees  Flexible  Bill." 

8.  880 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  DeConcini),  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  880,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  to  pro- 
vide equity  to  daytime  radio  broad- 
casters. 


8.  890 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Sarbanes).  and  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Cohen),  were  added  as  a 
cosponsors  of  S.  890,  a  bill  to  establish 
objective  criteria  and  procedures  for 
closing  and  consolidating  weather  sta- 
tions. 

8.  973 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston),  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  972.  a  bill  to  appropriate 
funds  for  epidemiological  and  medical 
research  on  acquired  immune  disor- 
ders and  related  opportunistic  infec- 
tions. 

8.  986 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Melcher)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  986,  a  bill  to  repeal  employer 
reporting  requirements  with  respect  to 
tips. 

SENATE  RXSOLUTIOH  95 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  RiECLE),  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hattxeld),  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis),  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Wilson), 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Heinz),  and  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Cochran)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  95,  a 
resolution  to  express  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  President  should  initi- 
ate negotiations  on  a  new  long-term 
agreement  on  agricultural  trade  with 
the  Soviet  Union. 

AMXIfDMKRT  NO.  533 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  BiDEN),  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  DixoN),  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Long),  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  amendment  No.  522  pro- 
posed to  S.  144,  a  bill  to  insure  the 
continued  expansion  of  reciprocal 
market  opportunities  in  trade,  trade  in 
services,  and  investment  for  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


RECIPROCAL  TRADE 
AGREEMENTS 

AMENDMENTS  HOS.  1061  AND  1063 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  COHEN  submitted  two  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (S.  144)  to  insure  the  con- 
tinued expansion  of  reciprocal  market 
opportunities  in  trade,  trade  in  serv- 
ices, and  investment  for  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes. 


AMKHSMEHTS  N08.  1063  AND  1064 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.)      

Mr.  B08CUWITZ  submitted  two 
amendments  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  biU  S.  144.  supra. 

AMENDMENTS  N08.  1066  AND  1066 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table) 

Mr.  BOSCHWrrz  submitted  two 
amendments  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  amendment  (No.  522) 
proposed  by  Mr.  Kastkh  to  the  bill  S. 
144.  supra. 


how  their  effort  will  have  to  be  adjust- 
ed to  accommodate  the  proposed  re- 
duction. Because  this  situation  is  far 
reaching  we  will  also  make  time  avail- 
able to  any  Members  of  the  Senate  or 
the  other  body  who  wish  to  submit 
testimony.  That  privilege  will  also  be 
tendered  to  public  witnesses.  Any  Sen- 
ators, Members  or  public  witnesses 
wishing  time  to  testify  should  contact 
the  subcommittee. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT 
ON  FEDERAL  BUDGET  PROCE- 
DURES 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1067 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.) 

Mr.  MATTINGLY  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  5)  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  relating  to  Federal 
budget  procedures. 


RECIPROCAL  TRADE 

AGREEMENTS 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1068 

(Ordered  to  be  printed.) 

Mr.  DOLE  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  amendment  (No.  522)  proposed 
by  Mr.  Kasten  to  the  biU  S.  144,  supra. 


;  NO.  1069 

(Ordered  to  be  printed.) 

Mr.  EJ^STEN  submitted  an  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  (No.  522)  pro- 
pceed  by  him  to  the  bill  S.  144,  supra. 

amendment  NO.  1070 

(Ordered  to  be  printed.) 

Mr.  DOLE  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  first  reported  amendment  to 
the  bill  S.  144.  supra. 

amendment  NO.  1071 

(Ordered  to  be  printed.) 

Mr.  CHAFEE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Metzenbaum)  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  amendment  (No.  1070)  proposed 
by  Mr.  Dole  to  the  first  reported 
amendment  to  the  biU  S.  144.  supra. 


NOTICES  OP  HEARINGS 

subcommtttee  on  the  treasury,  postal 
service,  and  general  oovernment 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Bi£r.  President,  the 
Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  CJeneral 
cfovemment  Subcommittee  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  is  most  con- 
cerned about  the  possible  impact  the 
administration's  fiscal  year  1984 
budget  will  have  on  the  UJ3.  Customs 
Service.  On  April  8  we  heard  testimo- 
ny from  the  Commissioner  of  C^is- 
toms.  Because  of  time  limitations  we 
were  unable  to  take  the  discussion  as 
far  as  we  wanted.  Therefore,  we  have 
scheduled  a  hearing  for  Monday,  April 
25,  at  9:30  a.m.  In  SD-192  to  hear  fur- 
ther t^imony  from  (Customs  as  to 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

committee  on  armed  services 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Monday.  April  18,  at  9:30 
ajn.,  to  hold  a  hearing  on  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission's  report  on  the  MX 

missile.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


OUTSTANDING  PEACE  CORPS 
VOLUNTEERS  HONORED 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Byrd.  the  follow- 
ing statement  was  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record:) 

•  Mr.  C31ANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
a  strong  supporter  of  the  Peace  Corps, 
I  am  pleased  to  report  that  six  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  were  honored  today 
as  Outstanding  Peace  Corps  Volun- 
teers of  1983.  The  6  volimteers,  select- 
ed from  the  over  5,000  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  serving  in  more  than  62 
host  nations  around  the  world,  truly 
represent  the  spirit  which  underlies 
the  Peace  Corps. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  particularly  de- 
lighted that  one  of  the  volunteers  se- 
lected is  from  California.  Califomians 
have  always  been  well  represented 
within  the  Peace  Corps  ranks,  and 
over  600  of  the  current  volunteers  are 
from  Califomia.  James  O.  Morris,  28. 
from  Carmel.  Calif.,  was  chosen  for 
the  award  for  his  outstanding  service 
in  helping  Guatamalan  farmers  devel- 
op fish  ponds.  A  graduate  in  biochem- 
istry from  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia, he  has  been  teaching  the  farmers 
how  to  improve  family  incomes,  and  to 
obtain  a  better  source  of  protein,  by 
raising  warm-water  fish  in  newly  con- 
structed farm  ponds.  Part  of  his  work 
included  training  the  villagers  in  the 
remote  mountain  region  he  serves  to 
fna1"t-*<"  a  fisheries  station  so  that 
they  will  be  able  to  carry  on  the  work 
after  he  completes  his  Peace  Corps 
sd*vicc* 

Other  recipients  of  the  1983  awards 
included: 

Michael  McKenna  Bolster.  25, 
Princeton,  N.J.  A  Tulane  University 
architectural  graduate,  he  helped  re- 


store water  facilities  for  remote 
Yemen  villagers  after  the  recent,  dev- 
astating earthquake  in  Yemen. 

Sister  Idadeline  Chorman.  72,  from 
Stella  Niagara  near  Buffalo,  N.Y.  She 
has  served  Ghanaians  in  the  Peace 
(3ori)6  for  more  than  10  years.  She 
most  recently  created  a  "Food  on 
Wheels"  program  to  care  for  the  thou- 
sands of  Ghanaians  recently  evacuat- 
ed from  Nigeria. 

Joan  Le  CHair.  41.  of  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  A  University  of  Minnesota  grad- 
uate speech  therapist,  she  has  estab- 
lished a  program  for  the  entire  coun- 
try of  Malaysia  for  the  training  of 
therapists  and  counselors  for  children 
with  severe  speech  disorders  caused  by 
cleft  palates,  brain  injuries,  and  hear- 
ing impairments. 

Kenneth  Robinson.  Jr..  29.  Tucson, 
Ariz.  On  his  own  initiative,  Robinson 
has  developed  a  parasite  education 
program,  invented  an  inexpensive 
handpump  from  local  materials,  con- 
ducted courses  on  sanitation  for  4,000 
local  villagers,  and  trained  Paraguyans 
to  continue  his  work  once  his  Peace 
Corps  service  concludes. 

Monica  Wemette,  31,  Clay  Center. 
Kans.  A  communicable  disease  epide- 
miologist, she  has  traveled  extensively 
throughout  the  remote  areas  of  Zaire 
to  investigate  and  treat  cases  of  the 
deadly  human  monkeypox  virus,  a 
mysterious  disease  related  to  the  more 
virulent  smallpox.  Her  work  has  been 
praised  by  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  our  Nation  should  be 
justly  proud  of  the  contributions 
which  these  six  volimteers  and  the 
thousands  of  other  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers serving  in  remote  regions  of  the 
world  have  made  not  just  to  those 
people  directly  touched  by  the  work  of 
a  volunteer,  but  to  the  cause  of  inter- 
national goodwill  and  mutual  under- 
standing. The  Peace  Corps  continues 
through  its  unique  people-to-people 
approach  to  represent  the  finest  quali- 
ties of  Americans  and  our  country .» 


THE  LEAKAGE  OF  WESTERN 
TECHNOLOGY 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
in  speeches  a  few  months  apart.  Gen. 
Charles  Gabriel,  the  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  Air  Force,  and  Adm.  James  D. 
Watkins,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Oper- 
ations, issued  grim  warnings  about 
what  very  well  may  be  the  most  seri- 
ous defense  problem  we  face— the 
hemhorrage  of  Western  technology  to 
the  Soviet  Union  and  her  satellites. 
The  words  of  General  Gabriel,  deliv- 
ered at  the  1982  convention  of  the  Air 
FV>rce  Association,  and  of  Admiral 
Watkins,  delivered  at  a  Navy  League 
luncheon  in  Pasadena  on  January  3  of 
this  year,  are  especially  relevant  this 
year,  when  we  will  take  up  renewal  of 
the  Export  Administration  Act.  I  urge 
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all  of  my  oolleavues  to  read  these  mes- 
sages carefully.  I  ask  that  the  speeches 
by  General  Gabriel  and  Admiral  Wat- 
kins  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkoro. 

The  speeches  follow: 
Ths  Lb&kaox  op  Wbtbui  Trhholoot— 

Woumfo    ToGKiRKR    With    the    Otrxb 

ScKvicn 

(By  Charles  A.  Oabrtel) 

Members  of  the  Air  Force  Association, 
ladles  and  gentlemen:  In  Just  a  few  days,  we 
will  celebrate  an  Important  milestone  in  the 
rich  history  of  the  Air  Force,  our  thirty- 
fifth  anniversary  as  a  separate  service.  This 
year  also  marks  the  seventy-fifth  anniversa- 
ry of  military  aviation.  In  August  of  1907, 
the  Army  Signal  Corps  assigned  one  officer, 
two  enlisted  men.  and  a  civilian  clerk  to  its 
new  aeronautical  division.  In  the  summers 
of  1908  and  1909.  the  Wright  Flyer  thrilled 
thousands  of  spectators  who  watched  at  Ft. 
Myer  as  Wilbur  and  Orvllle  flight-tested  im- 
proved versions  of  their  1905  model.  It  was 
not  until  August  1909,  that  the  Army  finally 
accepted  "Aeroplane  No.  1."  Three  months 
later,  the  nation  temporarily  lost  its  total 
air  strength  when  the  plane  crashed. 

By  comparison  to  the  initial  four-man  air 
force,  today  we  have  over  800.000— about 
100,000  officers;  some  475,000  enlisted  per- 
sonnel; and  about  250,000  civilian  employees 
in  the  active  force.  The  Air  Reserve  Forces 
add  more  than  240,000  highly  capable  men 
and  women  to  the  total  force,  with  the  Air 
National  Guard  topping  100,000  for  the  first 
time.  The  Air  Force  was  bom  and  remains  a 
product  of  foresight,  drive,  and  technology. 
In  a  few  amazing  decades,  we  have  come 
from  the  silk  scarf  and  biplane  to  operation- 
al space  flight. 

We  appreciate  the  contributions  your  As- 
sociation has  made  in  helping  the  public  un- 
derstand the  role  and  importance  of  air 
power.  Because  of  your  interest  and  knowl- 
edge, you  speak  with  a  strong  and  informed 
voice  about  the  important  defense  issues  of 
our  day.  You  have  helped  us  tremendously 
in  persuading  the  American  people  to  do 
what  is  necessary  to  keep  our  nation  strong. 
I  thank  you  and  encourage  your  continuing 
support  in  the  dangerous  and  turbulent 
years  ahead. 

I  do  not  need  to  belabor  the  threat  we 
face.  I  have  spent  a  lot  of  time  over  the  {>ast 
couple  of  years  in  Europe  wrestling  with  the 
numbers  the  Soviets  have  lined  up  against 
us.  We  all  know  the  Soviets  outspend, 
outman,  and  outproduce  us.  I  wUl  not  take 
up  your  time  to  recount  these  statistics. 
What  I  will  do  is  tell  you  what  we  are  doing 
to  counter  this  threat. 

We  have  come  out  of  the  long,  dark 
decade  of  the  19706  when  we,  as  a  nation, 
failed  to  maintain  our  military  strength.  We 
are  now  moving  in  the  right  direction  to  re- 
build our  war-fighting  capability.  Our  prior- 
ities remain— to  take  care  of  our  people— to 
modernize  our  strategic  nuclear  forces— to 
increase  the  readiness  and  staying  power  of 
o\ir  general  punxise  forces— to  expand  our 
airlift  capability- and  to  modernize  and 
expand  our  tactical  forces. 

We  don't  expect  to  match  the  Soviet 
Union  in  numbers,  nor  do  we  need  to.  We 
depend  on  the  high  quality  of  our  people 
and  on  superior  training,  tactics,  and  tech- 
nology to  give  us  the  critical  edge  in  combat. 
We  will  hold  onto  this  edge— Just  as  the 
early  air  pioneers  did— through  the  dedica- 
tion of  our  people,  and  through  our  deter- 
mination to  exploit  technological  change  to 
its  fullest. 


The  attitude  of  our  people  in  the  field  has 
never  been  better.  Their  driving  motivation 
is  their  dedication  to  serve  in  the  nation's 
defense.  We  can  all  leam  much  from  the 
courageous  life  of  the  legendary  airman.  Sir 
Doudas  Bader,  who  died  earlier  this  month. 
Although  he  lost  his  legs  in  a  flying  acci- 
dent in  1931,  he  mastered  his  artificial  legs, 
rejoined  the  R.AF.  in  1939,  and  became  an 
ace  with  22  "confirmed  kills"  during  the 
battle  in  Britain.  In  August  1941,  he  was 
captured  after  his  plane  collided  with  an 
enemy  aircraft;  one  of  his  artificial  legs  was 
crushed  in  the  crash.  The  Germans  so  re- 
spected Sir  Douglas  that  they  asked  the 
R.A.F.  to  airdrop  a  new  pair  of  legs  for 
him— the  RA.F.  did  so,  but  mixed  in,  of 
course,  with  a  bomb  drop.  Sir  Douglas  got 
his  new  legs.  However,  after  his  fourth 
escape  attempt,  the  Germans  decided  to 
lo<fk  up  his  less  each  night. 

Our  highly-qualified,  wall-trained  and  mo- 
tivated creWs.  and  the  people  who  support 
them,  will  l;>e  the  key  to  success  or  failure  in 
combat.  The  bad  situation  our  people  faced 
in  the  late  1970s  has  been  turned  around  to 
a  large  extent  through  improved  pay  and 
benefits,  better  working  and  living  condi- 
tions, and  a  marked  increase  in  public  pride 
in  the  military.  As  President  Reagan  has 
said,  "It  Is  once  again  an  honor  to  wear  the 
uniform."  Our  experienced  people  are  stay- 
ing In.  and  as  a  result  our  combat  capability 
is  improving.  Retention  rates  for  pilots  In 
the  six-to-eleven  year  group  have  increased 
from  26%  in  1979  to  66  percent  today.  And 
first-term  reenllstment  rates  have  increased 
from  38  percent  to  58  percent.  When  we 
retain  our  people,  we  are  keeping  trained 
combat  capability.  When  our  experienced 
people  leave,  we  have  to  recruit  and  train  all 
over  again.  This  not  only  costs  more.  It  con- 
tinuiJly  puts  us  in  a  training  mode— never 
quite  ready. 

The  combination  of  our  experienced 
people  staying  with  us  and  increased  fund- 
ing for  operations  and  support  over  the  past 
couple  of  years  has  had  a  good  effect  on  the 
readiness  and  morale  of  our  combat  forces. 
In  the  late  1970s,  we  didn't  have  enough 
money  In  these  accounts.  Many  of  our  bases 
were  in  a  sad  state  of  repair— roofs  were 
leaking,  buildings  needed  painting,  runways 
needed  patching,  and  flying  time  was  not 
what  it  should  have  been.  These  "nuts  and 
bolts"  items  had  a  negative  effect  on  morale 
and  caused  us  to  lose  training  opportunities. 
Now  our  crews  are  flying  more- training 
more  effectively— and  our  stocks  of  muni- 
tions and  spare  parts  are  beginning  to  fill. 

Today,  our  combat  crews  are  well-support- 
ed and  ready:  they  are  expertly  trained  in 
superior  tactics;  and  they  have  modem, 
high-technology  equipment.  This  is  a  far 
cry  from  the  days  of  Lt.  Benny  Foulois.  As 
the  only  officer  on  flying  duty  In  early  1910, 
he  taught  himself  how  to  fly  In  the  only 
plane  the  Army  had.  Foulois  received  in- 
struction from  the  Wrights  by  mall,  becom- 
ing the  first  correspondence  school  pilot  In 
tiistory.  The  Wrights  later  sent  him  an  in- 
structor to  help  with  the  hardest  part- 
landing.  Over  the  next  months  and  years, 
the  young  air  pioneers  trained  hard  and  de- 
veloped the  tactics  to  tum  the  airplane  into 
an  effective  military  weapon.  They  did  the 
best  they  could  with  what  they  had  and 
worked  hard  to  show  the  Army  and  Navy 
how  airpower  could  contribute  to  Joint  oper- 
ations. 

To  Insure  our  nation  has  the  most  effec- 
tive warfightlng  forces,  we  will  plan,  equip, 
train,  and  operate  in  close  harmony  with 
the  other  services  and  our  allies.  It  will  not 


be  easy  for  some  to  shed  parochial  conoems. 
But  we  cannot  afford  aeparte  approaches 
that  waste  scarce  resources  and  do  not  give 
us  the  best  warfightlng  capability. 

We  are  working  with  the  Navy  on  several 
initiatives  to  increase  cooperation  and  train- 
ing. We  and  the  Navy  will  be  expanding  our 
use  of  each  other's  schools,  increasing  the 
scope  and  frequency  of  Joint  maritime  train- 
ing and  exercises,  and  developing  better 
ways  to  fight  together.  As  the  Falklands' 
conflict  demonstrates,  air  power  is  a  critical- 
ly important  part  of  succ^sful  maritime  op- 
erations. We  will  be  putting  more  emphasis 
on  collateral  roles  such  as  sea-lane  protec- 
tion, aerial  minelaylng,  and  ship  attaclL  We 
can  learn  from  one  another  what  we  need  to 
know— both  on  the  offense  and  the  defense. 

For  training  to  give  us  the  best  results,  we 
have  to  train  the  way  we  would  fight— In  ag- 
gressive, realistic  conditions.  Programs  like 
Red  Flag,  Maple  Flag,  NATO's  Tactical 
Leaderstiip  Program,  Cope  Thunder  and 
Dissimilar  Air  Combat  Training  Insure  that 
all  of  our  operational  crews  around  the 
world  leam  to  fly  as  a  unit  in  conditions  like 
we  would  expect  in  combat.  Large  scale 
mock  combat  exercises  against  threat  sys- 
tems which  closely  match  Soviet  equipment 
have  become  an  integral  part  of  our  training 
in  recent  years.  We  wiU  continue  them,  im- 
prove them. 

In  the  past  two  years.  Air  Force  units  took 
pari  in  124  joint  exercises  and  we  are  cur- 
rently participating  in  the  Reforger  82  exer- 
cise in  E^irope— the  largest  strategic  airlift 
deployment  of  troops  ever.  During  the  exer- 
cise, over  18,000  Army  troops  and  more  than 
950  tons  of  cargo  will  be  airlifted  from  the 
U.S.  to  Europe  on  C-141s  and  C-5s,  augment- 
ed by  civilian  aircraft. 

The  best-equipped  combat  forces  are  of 
little  value  if  they  can't  be  brought  to  the 
battle  on  time.  The  C-SB  and  KC-10  pro- 
grams, along  with  the  expansion  of  the  Civil 
Reserve  Air  Fleet  (CRAF),  will  greatly  im- 
prove our  ability  to  get  troops  and  supplies 
to  the  battle.  On  Easter  Sunday  1949  during 
the  Berlin  Airlift,  allied  planes  hauled 
13,000  tons  of  supplies  on  1400  flights. 
Today,  the  C-5  could  carry  that  many  tons 
in  Just  117  flights.  Despite  improvement  in 
our  airlift  capability,  we're  still  short  of 
what  we  need.  A  new  aircraft,  like  the  C-17, 
could  add  the  needed  long-range  and  intra- 
theater  lift. 

While  we  continue  to  rely  heavUy  on  our 
people,  tactics,  and  training  to  offset  Soviet 
advantages,  I  am  increasingly  concerned 
about  the  other  driving  element— technolo- 
gy. Since  the  early  days  of  air  power,  tech- 
nological advances  have  been  our  ace  in  the 
hole.  We  have  to  stay  on  the  frontiers  of 
technology  and  protect  our  advantages  In 
equipment.  We  can't  afford  to  let  our  criti- 
cal technological  advantages  slip  away  or  be 
stolen  away  Into  the  armaments  industries 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies.  The  leak- 
age of  Western  technology,  through  legal 
and  Illegal  means,  has  help>ed  the  Soviets 
close  the  gap.  For  example,  our  leads  in 
radar  and  computers  have  been  cut  drasti- 
cally through  the  transfer  of  militarily  rele- 
vant technologies  from  the  West  to  the 
East.  While  some  steps  have  been  taken  to 
strengthen  national  and  international  con- 
trols on  such  transfers,  aU  of  us— including 
industry— need  to  do  more.  We  have  to  do  a 
better  Job  of  protecting  the  technologies 
and  know-how  we  need  to  deter  Soviet  ag- 
gression. We  cannot  allow  oiv  combat  capa- 
bility to  be  threatened  by  Western  technolo- 
gy in  Soviet  hands. 
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Af  demonstrated  in  Lebanon,  the  quality 
of  our  equipment  is  excellent  However,  our 
moduction  is  not  where  it  should  be.  We 
would  be  foolish  to  repeat  the  near  catastro- 
phe the  nation  faced  in  the  late  1930b.  with 
war  on  the  horizon.  In  Septeml>er  1939,  the 
Air  Corps  bad  only  800  first-line  aircraft, 
while  Germany  had  more  than  4,000  air- 
craft of  better  quality.  The  one  exception 
was  our  B-17,  which  was  ttetter  than  the 
Oeiman  bombers  of  that  time,  but  we  had 
only  23  on  hand.  We  may  never  again  have 
the  luxury  of  two  years  or  more  to  change 
the  equation,  as  we  did  then.  Fortunately, 
we  have  the  best  tactical  fighters  In  the 
world  today.  We  are  committed  to  a  stable 
production  program  for  F-15s  and  F-168. 
and  through  evolutionary  improvements  we 
will  increase  their  air-to-surface.  night,  and 
in-weather  capabilities.  For  the  longer  term, 
we  will  continue  to  build  toward  our  goal  of 
44  tactical  fighter  wings. 

The  E-3A  (AWACS)  is  another  example  of 
how  technology  has  been  applied  to  extend 
our  combat  capability.  In  times  of  crisis,  we 
used  to  say,  "Send  in  the  Marines!"— now, 
AWACS  is  helping  to  fill  this  role.  As  shown 
in  recent  crises  in  Europe,  Korea,  and 
Southwest  Asia,  the  AWACS  increased  our 
surveillance  and  warning,  and  demonstrated 
our  nation's  commitment  and  resolve.  The 
AWACS  get  to  the  scene  quickly;  it  is  non- 
lethal— it  shoots  electrons  and  not  bullets; 
and  it  greatly  improves  the  effectiveness  of 
our  fighters  in  )>attle. 

0\ir  most  critical  technological  challenge 
Is  in  the  rebuilding  of  our  strategic  nuclear 
foitjes— forces  that  have  kept  us  from  war 
with  the  Soviet  Union  for  the  past  37  years. 
The  bomlier  and  missile  legs  of  our  strategic 
triad  tiave  been  sadly  neglected.  Our  young- 
est B-52  Is  twenty  years  old,  and  our  ICBM 
forces  date  from  the  1960s.  In  the  past 
decade  alone,  the  Soviets  have  deployed 
three  new  ICBMs  with  ten  improved  ver- 
sions; during  the  same  period,  we  deployed 
no  new  ICBMs  and  only  one  Minuteman  up- 
grade. 

The  B-IB  program  is  going  well  and 
enjoys  continued  Congressional  support. 
The  B-IB  is  not  the  same  as  the  original  B- 
I  of  the  1970's;  it  is  a  big  Jump  ahead.  Using 
"stealth"  technology,  the  B-IB  will  have 
only  Viooth  of  the  radar  cross-section  of  the 
B-52,  making  it  tough  to  detect  and  track. 
The  B-IB  will  be  able  to  penetrate  the  pro- 
jected Soviet  air  defense  network  through 
the  1990s  and  will  stress  Soviet  defenses.  We 
need  it  to  attack  the  imprecisely  located  and 
mobile  targets  tliat  on^  a  manned  twmtier 
can  hit.  As  our  B-S2s  become  less  able  to 
penetrate,  and  our  new  B-lBs  come  on  line, 
we  will  be  converting  most  of  our  B-52s  into 
stand-off  cruise  missile  carriers.  The  re- 
maining B-528  will  be  used  In  force  projec- 
tion, conventional  bombing,  and  maritime 
roles.  We  are  also  moving  at  the  fastest  rea- 
sonable pace  to  develop  an  advanced  tech- 
nology bomber  that  will  insure  our  ability  to 
penetrate  advanced  Soviet  defenses  in  the 
next  century. 

Technology  also  holds  the  key  to  restoring 
the  credibUity  of  the  ICBM  leg  of  the  triad. 
Our  ICBM  force  is  in  danger.  The  Soviets 
have  improved  the  accuracy  of  their  missiles 
faster  than  we  had  expected  and  these  mis- 
siles greatly  Increase  the  vulnerability  of 
our  Minutemen  and  Titans.  In  the  c(uning 
years,  the  Soviets  could  destroy  about  90% 
of  our  ICBMs  in  a  first  strike,  while  using 
only  a  relatively  small  portion  of  their 
force.  We  have  worked  long  and  hard  on 
this  problem.  And.  after  looking  at  a 
number  of  basing  approaches  for  the  M-X. 


we  believe  we  have  found  a  solution  to  this 
destabilizing  situation. 

We  are  n'^iwg  our  recommendation 
today  to  Secretary  Weinberger  on  the  best 
way  to  base  the  M-Z  to  ensure  the  surviv- 
ability and  cetaliatory  power  of  our  ICBMs 
for  many  years  to  come.  It  would  be  inap- 
propriate for  me  to  discuss  our  recommen- 
dation until  after  the  Secretary  has  had 
time  to  review  it.  As  you  know,  the  Adminis- 
tration plans  to  make  its  final  decision  on 
M-Z  basing  by  December. 

The  brightest  scientists  and  analysts  we 
could  find  have  looked  at  the  basing  concept 
we  are  recommending  and  have  tried  to  find 
reasons  why  it  might  not  work.  None  of 
these  experts,  not  even  those  skeptical  at 
first,  tias  been  able  to  come  up  with  a  show- 
stopper.  We  believe  we  have  a  feasible 
bai^ig  concept  that  will  be  effective  against 
current  and  projected  Soviet  threats.  It 
takes  advantage  of  America's  technological 
capabilities— it  is  technology  over  numbers. 

Unlike  our  current  Minuteman  force,  M-X 
with  survivable  bating  would  not  be  vulner- 
able to  Soviet  numbers.  It  will  turn  the 
tables  on  the  Soviets.  They  will  have  to 
expend  scarce  resources  on  protecting  their 
ICBMs  rather  than  expanding  them.  And 
they  will  be  forced  to  look  for  technological 
rather  than  number  solutions— our  game 
rather  than  theirs. 

To  sxaa  up,  carrying  out  President  Rea- 
gan's strategic  modernization  program,  in- 
cluding the  deployment  of  M-X,  the  B-IB, 
and  the  Navy's  Trident  D-5,  wlU  close  the 
window  of  vulnerability.  We  will  restore  the 
strength  and  credibility  of  our  strategic 
forces  by  taking  advantage  of  this  country's 
technological  and  industrial  genius. 

Our  President  has  taken  a  bold  step  to 
begin  strategic  arms  reductions  talks  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  Arms  control  is  not  a  sub- 
stitute for  modernization.  At  the  reduced 
levels  proposed  in  START,  modernization  of 
our  strategic  forces  Is  all  the  more  neces- 
sary. With  these  programs  underway,  the 
United  States  will  be  able  to  negotiate  at 
Geneva  from  a  position  of  strength,  making 
equitable  and  verifiable  reductions  in  strate- 
gic arms  possible.  The  President's  commit- 
ment to  strategic  modernization  last  fall 
provided  the  Soviets  the  Incentive  to  come 
to  the  negotiating  table. 

I  am  proud  of  our  Air  Force  today.  It's  the 
world's  best.  With  your  help,  we're  going  to 
keep  it  that  way.  Our  dedicated  people  and 
our  advantages  in  tactics,  training,  and  tech- 
nology will  continue  to  give  us  the  warfight- 
lng capability  we  need.  We  will  be  able  to 
deter  the  Soviets  from  war  as  long  as  they 
remain  convinced  that  we  hxve  the  strength 
and  the  resolve  to  use  it. 

As  America  has  shown  so  many  times  in 
the  past,  we  have  the  will,  the  Ingenuity, 
and  the  resources  to  do  what  Is  necessary  to 
maintain  our  power  and  thus  preserve  the 
peace.  Strength  does  not  invite  war,  weak- 
ness does. 

Thank  you. 

Tkcrhologt  Trawsfxr- a  Costly  Race 

With  OuRSKLVKS 

(By  James  D.  Watklns) 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  one  of  ten 
thousand  plus  witnesses  for  a  great  Navy 
event  last  week,  recommisslonlng  for  the 
fourth  time  of  the  modernized  battleship 
New  Jersey.  During  President  Reagan's  re- 
marks, he  told  an  assembled  multitude  that 
the  New  Jersey  is  a  sliining  example  of  a 
navy  which  has  capitalized  on  "cost  effec- 
tive application  of  liigh  technology  to  exist- 
ing assets"  in  order  to  help  fill  the  defense 


void  left  in  the  wake  of  the  tragically  con- 
fused 70's.  Nine  16-inch  guns,  twelve  5-lncb 
guns.  32  of  the  newest  long-range  Toma- 
hawk cruise  missiles,  16  of  the  newest 
medium  range  cruise  missiles,  and  an  invul- 
nerability to  any  conventional  missile  in  the 
world. .  .  .  Not  a  bad  deal  at  the  price  of  our 
cheapest  low-mix  frigate  today. 

But,  the  U.S.  Navy  has  consistently  been  a 
leader  in  applying  the  best  of  America's 
modem  technology. 

Since  the  Civil  War  where  armored  war- 
ships—equipped with  heavy  cannon  and 
propelled  by  steam— were  first  c«Hnbat 
tested,  the  Navy  has  always  integrated 
modem  technology  into  our  national  force 
structure.  For  example,  in  1955,  with  the 
words  "Underway  on  nuclear  power."  U8S 
Nautilus  proved  to  a  watchful  world  that  we 
were  a  leader  in  nuclear  propulsion  and 
could  effectively  use  technology  in  our 
modem  submarine  force,  constantly  apply- 
ing new  concepts  so  as  to  stay  qualitatively 
well  ahead  of  Soviet  counterparts. 

This  recurrent  theme  continues— Today's 
Navy  is  heavUy  Involved  in  using  the  lastest 
American  technology  across  the  naval  war- 
fighting  spectrum. 

No  sea  is  a  safe  harbor  or  protected  lake. 
A  survivable  navy  in  the  modem  world  must 
possess  the  latest  surveillance  techniques, 
information  processing  capabilities  and  plat- 
forms that  can  effectively  deliver  weapons 
in  the  incredible  environments  realistically 
projected  In  this  decade. 

We  are  Into  modem  technology  in  its  most 
practical  forms.  From  micro-minature  elec- 
tronic components  to  the  awesome  90,000 
ton  nuclear  powered  Nlmitz  class  carriers 
and  their  sophisticated  air  wings.  Tomor- 
row's navy  will  continue  to  strive  to  be  the 
best  possible  expression  of  American  tech- 
nology and  Its  practical  utilization.  Selected, 
critical  technology  is  among  our  few  re- 
maining superiors  in  the  existing,  fragile 
military  balance.  This  narrow  edge  makes 
up  the  extremely  Important  difference 
which  separates  us  from  the  Soviets  ...  a 
difference  we  rely  upon  to  attempt  to  hold  a 
margin  of  American  fighting 

superiority  ...  a  difference  unfortunately 
evaporating  even  while  I  speak. 

Would  any  sensible  nation  accede  to  a 
policy  which  would  allow  the  clear  techno- 
logical lead  of  its  military  to  erode  inten- 
tionally? Of  course  not!  But  unwittingly,  ac- 
cidentally? Possibly.  For  monetary  gain? 
Unfortimately,  yes  .  .  . 

America  has  always  prided  itself  in  lU 
ability  to  research,  develop  and  effectively 
employ  new  concepts,  being  in  the  forefront 
of  applied  scientific  advancement.  This  has 
been  a  national  strength  and  has  helped 
maintain  us  as  leader  of  the  western  world 
and  defender  of  freedom.  The  Soviets  are 
not  blind  to  this.  They  have  seen  that  much 
of  our  strength,  militarily  and  as  a  nation, 
lies  In  our  steady  flow  of  technological  de- 
velopments, a  stream  they  have  tapped  in 
the  past  with  alarming  success. 

We  are  certainly  not  endangered  by  the 
transfer  of  technological  concepts.  In  fact, 
free  exchange  of  scientific  Ideas  is  also  one 
of  our  hallmarks  of  world  leadership.  Tech- 
nological concepts  can  be  transferred  In  the 
nations  best  Interests,  forging  new  diplomat- 
ic ties,  helping  needy  nations  and  peoples. 
We  would  not  wish  to  impede  or  prohibit 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  knowledge.  On  the 
other  hand,  our  goal  should  be  to  protect 
those  few  selected  blue  chips  of  U.S.  mili- 
tary superiority  which  remain,  what  I  like 
to  call  applied  militarily-critical  technology. 
Our  concern  is  that  no  sooner  do  we  devel- 
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op,  test  and  field  new  high  technolocy  sys- 
tems aboard  our  ships  and  aircraft,  than  the 
Soviets  easily  and  cheaply  acquire  this  ap- 
plied technology  for  their  own  use.  In  fact. 
It  aiH>earB  on  the  scene  shortly  after  Initial 
employment  on  our  fleet  .  .  .  demanding  we 
develop,  test  and  field  a  technological  leap- 
frog once  again. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  Its  surrogates  are 
embarked  upon  the  most  impressive,  sys- 
tematic calculated  effort  the  world  has  ever 
known— using  both  legal  and  illegal  means— 
to  raid  the  free  world's  technological  t>ase. 
This  effort  has  provided  them  with  big  divi- 
dends, in  some  critical  Instances  shrinking 
our  once  eight-to-ten-year  technology  lead 
to  a  mere  two  to  three  years.  As  a  result,  I'm 
talking  about  the  virtual  elimination  of  the 
"comfort  zone"  once  enjoyed  between  the 
time  we  develop  it  and  they  start  to  use  it. 

Technolocy  transfer  is  too  often  thought 
of  In  terms  of  clandestine  sale  or  transfer  of 
specific  goods  or  equipments,  like  a  comput- 
er or  a  new  missile  system;  or  again  in  terms 
of  stolen  secret  defense  documents  like  the 
famous  n.S.  photo-sateUite  handbook  sold 
by  an  American  traitor  only  a  few  years  ago. 
But  no;  the  large  body  of  transfer  is  subtle. 
harder  to  detect  and  deter.  In  fact,  technol- 
ogy transfer  largely  occurs  in  our  open  mar- 
keting literature  pushed  by  well-meaning 
breast-beaters  of  competitive  industries  who 
are  too  quick  to  publicize  their  highest  tech- 
nology achievements  often  derived  from 
nuggets  of  military  critical  technology.  An 
unrelenting,  well-orchestrated  and  financed 
Soviet  process  is  quick  to  collect  scraps  of 
Information  from  these  unwitting  salesmen 
unto  all  essential  elements  of  the  latest  U.S. 
military  capability  are  in  Soviet  hands. 

How  do  the  Soviets  get  away  with  this? 
Most  of  their  efforts  take  place  right  before 
our  very  eyes;  only  a  small  effort  continues 
to  employ  more  traditional  "hand-in-the- 
safe"  techniques.  Let  us  look  at  a  few  exam- 
ples: 

Published  material.  It  is  amazing  what  is 
o[>enly  published  in  magazines.  Journals  and 
reports  in  this  country.  The  Soviets  are  the 
world's  largest  producer  of  scientific  and 
technical  abstracts,  employing  over  100,000 
full-time  people  to  translate,  review  and 
catalogue  Information  generated  from  "free 
societies." 

In  this  country  you  can  easily  find  full- 
color  photographs  with  detailed  layouts  of 
our  weapons,  display  consoles  and  interiors 
of  aircraft  and  ships  published  in  various 
defense,  scientific  and  company  Journals. 
Conversely,  you  would  have  to  be  James 
Bond  to  see  the  inside  of  an  equivalent  mili- 
tary system  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Student  exchanges  is  another  seemingly 
Innocent  method  of  technology  transfer. 

Unfortunately,  this  exchange  is  hardly  re- 
ciprocal. Where  Americans  in  the  Soviet 
Union  typically  study  subjects  such  as  histo- 
ry of  czarist  Russia  and  sociology,  Soviets 
and  Eastern  bloc  scholars  in  this  country 
usually  conduct  research  In  scientific  and 
engineering  areas  where  their  nations  have 
critical  technology  shortfalls. 

Scientific  exchanges  are  another  area  of 
technology  transfer  abused  by  the  Soviets. 
Since  1972  this  nation  has  signed  10  bilater- 
al agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  sci- 
entific and  technical  subjects.  At  one  time 
there  were  as  many  as  250  different  ongoing 
projects  in  these  10  areas  of  agreement  with 
over  eleven  hundred  people  engaged  in  this 
exchange. 

One  example  of  unwanted  technology 
transfer  is  the  case  of  a  Hungarian  who  at- 
tended scientific  conferences  and  studied 


magnetic  bubble  memory  technology  In  the 
U.S.,  which  incldentlally  represents  a  major 
leap  forward  in  computer  development. 
Later,  in  a  Hungarian  publication,  some  of 
his  study's  military  and  commercial  Implica- 
tions became  apparent  when  the  Hungar- 
ians proudly  claimed  that  they  had  provided 
the  Soviets  with  new  magnetic  bubble 
memory  capabilities.  Fortunately  almost  aU 
of  these  bilateral  agreements  have  been  ter- 
minated by  the  present  administration. 

But  the  most  important  and  self-defeating 
of  all  areas  of  technology  transfer  is  Soviet 
importation  of  sophisticated  manufacturing 
technology,  unwittingly  delivered  to  them 
by  our  nation's  finest  manufacturers  within 
the  military-Industrial  complex.  Much  of 
this  has,  in  the  past,  been  carried  out 
openly  and  legally  in  trade  agreements  be- 
tween this  country,  other  western  nations, 
and  the  USSR. 

Even  in  peaceful  ventures  the  Soviets 
have  proved  themselves  to  be  un- 
trustworthy trading  partners,  taking  the 
most  imiocent  technological  exchange  and 
turning  it  into  a  military  advantage.  In  a 
country  where  a  toaster  is  a  luxury  Item  be- 
cause not  enough  of  them  are  manufactured 
it  should  be  no  surprise  that  out  best  tech- 
nology, when  transferred  to  the  Soviets, 
goes  not  for  improving  the  lot  of  the  aver- 
age Muscovite,  but  directly  into  a  military 
apparatus  which  continues  to  grow  at  un- 
precedented rates. 

A  significant  example  is  the  Kama  River 
Truck  Factory  in  the  Soviet  Union,  largest 
single  truck  factory  in  the  world,  and  built 
exclusively  with  western  technology. 

Over  50  U.S.  contractors  and  subcontrac- 
tors were  involved,  providing  automated 
foiuidry  equipment,  production  lines  and  a 
computer  system  to  run  the  entire  plant .  .  . 
techniques  in  applied  technology  quite  nat- 
ural to  us,  but  revolutionary  to  the  Russian 
process.  Now,  while  these  trucks  can  be 
found  on  the  streets  of  Moscow,  they  are 
predominantly  in  military  colors  in  Afghani- 
stan, and,  the  day  before  the  1981  commu- 
nist party  congress  met  in  Moscow,  the  first 
fully  militarized,  all-wheel-drlve  and  all-ter- 
rain Kama  truck  rolled  off  the  American- 
built  assembly  line.  Unfortunately,  poten- 
tial release  of  classified  defense  information 
precludes  my  exposure  here  today  of  facts 
related  to  the  similar  transfer  of  sophisti- 
cated technology  far  more  significant  to  our 
nation's  defense  than  trucks.  Appropriate 
administration  offices  and  congressional 
committees  have  been  made  aware  of  the 
details  of  this  situation  and  are  equally  ap- 
palled. 

And  I  have  not  even  mentioned  any  of  the 
illegal  means  of  technology  acquisition  en- 
gaged in  by  Soviets  and  Eastern  bloc  na- 
tions. 

Bribery,  extortion,  blackmail,  agents  who 
pose  as  businessmen  and  diplomats  are  all 
weapons  in  the  Soviet  clandestine  effort  to 
get  our  technology  for  themselves. 

It  is  estimated  that  5,000  Soviet  and  East- 
em  bloc  agents  are  in  this  country  ferreting 
out  information  to  feed  the  sophisticated 
Soviet  data  base. 

Until  recently  there  was  a  rapid  growth  in 
the  number  of  Soviets  permanently  sta- 
tioned in  this  country  as  "purchasing 
agents."  The  FBI  estimated  that  about  40 
percent  of  these  people  are  full-time  mem- 
bers of  Soviet  intelligence  communities. 
They  are  Infiltrating  your  business,  your 
company,  your  defense  industry. 

Melodramatic?  Not  in  the  slightest.  The 
problem  is  serious  and  Is  finally  starting  to 
get  the  attention  it  deserves  in  the  White 
House,  Congress  and  national  agencies. 


But  this  Is  not  Just  your  Government's 
problem.  It's  a  problem  for  all  who  are  con- 
cerned for  the  security  of  this  nation.  We 
must  learn  to  discipline  ourselves,  to  hold 
high  technology  cards  close  to  our  chest, 
carefully  watch^  those  with  whom  we  deal 
to  determine  Intentions. 

Before  this  initiative  to  control  transfer  of 
critical  technology  nuu  its  course.  It  will 
entail  new  legislation  and  policy  direction  at 
the  national  level.  But  laws  and  regiilations 
are  inadequate  in  themselves.  What  is  re- 
quired is  a  grass-roots  effort  with  combined 
support  of  American  Industry,  academia 
and  Government.  And  while  there  is  no 
need  for  national  paranoia,  a  clarion  call  is 
urgently  needed  for  our  free  society  to  pro- 
tect what  should  be,  at  least  for  a  time,  held 
as  our  cum.  There  must  be  an  educational 
program  within  Industry  itself  to  under- 
stand and  accept  that  a  significant  problem 
exists,  and  then  find  a  solution  which  Is 
largely  theirs  to  find.  Once  this  Is  done, 
then  perhaps  Industry  can  work  successfully 
with  defense  and  other  national  agencies 
toward  establishing  reasonable  and  practical 
guidelines  for  stemming  the  flow  of  select- 
ed, militarily-critical  technology  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

What  are  the  benefits  to  the  Soviet  Union 
of  this  massive  technology  theft?  Acquisi- 
tion and  application  of  our  technology  by 
the  Soviet  allows  them  to  remain  state-of- 
the-art  without  expenditure  of  massive 
amounts  of  time  and  money  for  research, 
development  and  testing.  It  means  that 
each  of  their  rubles  spent  on  military  hard- 
ware goes  further  and  Is  multiplied  by  dol- 
lars we  spend  on  research  and  development 
of  systems  and  technologies  which  they  can 
pick  up  from  us  and  our  allies  nearly  free  of 
charge.  Isn't  It  Ironic  that  our  nation  is  cur- 
rently being  targeted  by  Soviet  weapons  at 
least  partially  developed  by  Americans,  par- 
tially financed  by  our  tax  dollars?  We  must 
do  whatever  is  necessary  to  avoid  being 
drawn  into  any  arms  race  against  otu^elves, 
where  we  must  counter  our  own  advance- 
ment because  it  has  been  bought,  given 
away  or  stolen  off  the  shelf,  and  then  inte- 
grated into  the  Soviet  military  machine. 

America  Is  a  great  nation  with  a  great 
navy.  Let  no  one  question  that.  If  we  were 
not  the  best  the  Soviets  would  not  try  so 
hard  to  get  what  we  already  have.  Our  goal 
of  a  600  ship  navy  before  decade's  end,  built 
around  15  carrier  battle  groutts,  4  modern- 
ized battleship-centered  surface  action 
groups,  100  attack  nuclear  submarines,  in- 
creased lift  for  the  marines,  and  the  D5  mis- 
sile aboard  Trident  submarines  is  many 
steps  closer  to  reality  with  full  funding  of 
two  nuclear  carriers  Just  authorized  by  Con- 
gress and  the  modernized  New  Jersey  in 
commission. 

But  to  reach  this  mark  and  keep  our  de- 
terrent of  warfighting  capability  we  must 
ensure  our  nation's  militarily-critical  tech- 
nology remains  our  technology.  We  cannot 
allow  the  Soviets  to  take  ours  for  theirs  and 
at  such  a  bargain  basement  price.  Too  often 
In  the  past  we  have  casually  written  off 
these  costly  losses  as  the  price  of  a  free  and 
open  society.  I  contend  we  can  have  the 
latter  without  the  burden  of  the  former  If 
we  put  our  minds  to  It.  And  if  we  can  do  so, 
we  would  make  as  important  a  contribution 
to  the  defense  of  our  country  as  in  effecting 
any  other  of  our  mAjor  defense  programs. 
In  fact,  if  we  can  get  our  national  act  to- 
gether on  this  issue  we  would  not  only  en- 
hance our  warfighting  capabilities  vis-a-vis 
the  Soviet  forces  by  limiting  technology 
loss,  but  do  so  at  reduced  defense  spending 


levels  as  well.  The  time  Is  right  for  all  of  us, 
as  American  partners,  to  Join  hands  in  an 
effort  to  keep  what  remains  of  our  sparse 
technological  leads  from  slipping  further 
through  our  collective  fingers.  I  can  assure 
you  of  the  Navy's  Intense  dedication  to  this 
end.  Only  by  beginning  now  can  we  hope  to 
stem  this  flow  by  decade's  end.  So,  let  us 
sound  the  national  call  to  protect  the  best 
of  our  arms  from  those  who  would  use  them 
against  us.« 


THE  THIRD  WORLD  BAILOUT 
WILL  NOT  WORK 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREHT.  Mr.  President,  in 
a  recent  column  in  the  Washington 
Times,  columnist  Steven  K.  Beckner 
reminds  us  that  the  upcoming  Wil- 
liamsburg economic  siunmlt  will 
herald  another  round  of  traditional 
and  bogus  policy  recommendations  for 
bringing  the  Third  World  back  to 
prosperity.  We  in  Congress  have  been 
asked  to  play  our  part  in  this  charade 
by  agreeing  to  hand  over  another  $8.5 
billion  to  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  vsrho  in  turn  will  use  it  to  reward 
and  encourage  frightfully  mismanaged 
economies  the  Third  World  over. 

As  Mr.  Beckner  notes,  our  experi- 
ences with  simply  transferring  wealth 
to  developing  nations  have  been  large- 
ly unsuccessful,  based  on  the  faulty  as- 
sumption that  it  Is  our  responsibility 
to  act  as  the  locomotive  of  a  long  train 
of  socialistic  and  nationalistic  econo- 
mies. In  the  view  of  this  Senator,  the 
$8.5  biUion  we  have  been  asked  to  sur- 
render would  be  much  better  spent 
here  at  home,  where  domestic  busi- 
nesses can  borrow  and  invest  it  in 
projects  to  promote  economic  expan- 
sion and  increased  employment  oppor- 
tunities. As  for  the  Third  World  debt- 
mongers,  their  problems  will  be  ad- 
dressed through  face-to-face  negotia- 
tions with  the  bankers  who  got  them 
into  trouble  in  the  first  place,  and 
through  the  adoption  of  rational  eco- 
nomic policies  designed  to  expand 
their  real  productive  capacity. 

Mr.  President,  at  a  time  when  our 
own  economy  has  Just  begtm  to 
emerge  from  a  protracted  and  painful 
recession,  we  can  ill  afford  to  spend 
limited  and  valuable  resources  on 
behalf  of  an  institution  and  a  cause 
that  do  not  work. 

I  ask  that  the  Beckner  column 
appear  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  column  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Times,  Apr.  13, 

1983] 

High  Ideals,  Bad  Iokas  Bkriiid  PM-StnooT 

Hype 

(By  Steven  K.  Beckner) 

The  ninth  annual  "economic  summit"  Is 
still  six  weeks  off,  but  for  some  time  now 
we've  been  subjected  to  the  hype  and  inter- 
national issue-mongering  that  have  become 
customary  whenever  these  aimual  dog-and- 
pony  shows  come  aroimd. 

What  with  the  Third  World  all  in  a  dither 
of  debt  and  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  clambering  for  more  money  to  dole 
out,  we've  been  Inundated  with  a  flood  of 


facile  recommendations  and  moral  Incanta- 
tions about  what  the  Industrial  nations 
must  do  to  save  the  world  economy. 

Political  types  imbued  with  sudden  geo- 
eoonomic  wisdom— folks  like  former  West 
German  Chancellor  Willy  Brandt— have 
urged  upon  the  "rich"  nations  the  need  to: 

Relax  monetary  policy  and  stimulate 
worldwide  recovery. 

Lower  real  interest  rates. 

Slash  budget  deficits. 

Increase  multilateral  aid  to  the  developing 
(alias  the  "poor"  or  "have-not")  nations. 

Bolster  the  international  financial  system 
(and  preserve  the  solvency  of  overexposed 
International  banks)  by  putting  up  more 
money  for  official  lending  outfits  like  the 
IMF,  the  World  Bank  and  its  collection  of 
soft-loan  agencies. 

Stabilize  and  rationalize  currency  values 
and  relationships. 

(Most  sacred  and  insincere  of  all.)  Avoid 
protectionism  so  that  "free  trade"  Is  pre- 
served and  that  all  may  prosper. 

Underlying  all  these  noble  but  conflicting 
aspirations  are  some  very  questionable  as- 
siunptions.  One  is  that  the  United  States 
and  the  other  Industrial  democracies,  but 
chiefly  the  United  States,  have  a  moral  duty 
to  act  as  a  "locomotive"  and  pull  the  rest  of 
the  world  economy  out  of  recession,  while 
providing  a  neverending  flow  of  wealth  to 
the  Third  World. 

Another  assumption  Is  that  a  gaggle  of 
Western  leaders,  meeting  for  a  few  days 
down  the  road  from  Busch  Gardens'  "Loch 
Ness  Monster,"  somehow  can  manage  to  co- 
ordinate their  policies  in  such  a  way  as  to 
steer  the  world  along  a  predetermined  path. 

As  for  the  first  assimiption,  regardless  of 
the  morality  of  the  issue,  which  ethicists 
may  argue  to  their  hearts'  content,  the  evi- 
dence is  abtmdant  that  large-scale  transfu- 
sions of  aid  to  the  developing  nations  do  not 
work.  What  did  they  ever  do  for  India.  Paki- 
stan or  Bangledesh,  beneficiaries  of  lavish 
and  disproportionate  aid  over  the  last  two 
decades?  The  biggest  Third  World  success 
stories— Hong  Kong,  Singapore,  Korea,  Na- 
tionalist China— have  received  very  little 
aid. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  much  of  the 
present  load  of  Third  World  debt  will  have 
to  be  radically  restructured  over  a  longer 
term  at  reduced  rates.  Some  of  this  debt  ul- 
timately will  have  to  be  written  off.  While 
lenders  and  recipient  countries  reduce  their 
expectations,  some  level  of  lending  and  aid 
wlU  need  to  be  sustained.  But  the  trend 
should  be  toward  a  stricter,  more  business- 
like approach  to  international  lending— 
hard  and  soft,  private  and  official  loans.  A 
move  toward  liberalized  lending  will  solve 
nothing.  We  will  have  learned  nothing. 

Rather  than  be  guilt-threatened  into 
taking  false  responsibility  for  the  problems 
of  the  Third  World,  the  summlteers  would 
do  better  to  recognise  the  responsibility  of 
the  "poor"  countries  to  solve  their  own 
problems.  Long  before  the  OPEC  "oil 
shocks"  disrupted  trade  flows  and  generated 
large  sovereign  debts,  the  countries  of  Latin 
America,  Africa  and  parts  of  Asia  were 
doing  everything  they  could  to  wreck  their 
economies.  Their  socialistic,  nationalistic 
policies  continue  to  guarantee  inflationary 
stagnation. 

If  those  countries  would  actively  encour- 
age private  Investment  they  would  be  well 
on  their  way  to  a  higher  standard  of  living. 
Even  Peruvian  economist  Maurldo  Herman, 
a  division  chief  at  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank,  recognized  recently  the 
need  for  the  Third  World  to  decrease  Its  re- 


liance on  foreign  loans  In  preference  of 
equity  financing. 

It  Is  conceivable  that  the  leaden  of  seven 
nations  can  meet  and  arrive  at  some  mutual 
understandings  and  possibly  even  coordi- 
nate their  policies  somewhat.  But  it  seems 
doubtful,  in  the  carnival  atmosphere  in 
which  these  summits  take  place,  that  any 
meaningful  agreements  will  be  reached.  In- 
stead, we  will  see  a  lot  of  posturing,  playing 
to  the  6,000  reporters  who  will  be  on  hand 
to  regurgitate  the  sanctimonious  Injunc- 
tions of  Messrs.  Trudeau  and  Mitterrand 
and  to  castigate  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's niggardliness. 

Given  their  conflicting  trade  interests, 
which  have  been  aggravated  by  the  policies 
of  the  respective  governments,  it  is  unlikely 
that  the  seven  will  contrive  to  cure  the  ex- 
change rate  disequilibrium  or  to  cool  protec- 
tionist passions.  They  may  have  better  suc- 
cess, alas.  In  coordinating  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary policies  designed  to  promote  recovery, 
but  that  can  only  generate  the  world's  next 
cycle  of  inflation.* 


PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 

•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
requires  that  Congress  re<%ive  advance 
notification  of  proposed  arms  sales 
under  that  act  in  excess  of  $50  million 
or.  in  the  case  of  major  defense  equip- 
ment as  defined  in  the  act.  those  in 
excess  of  $14  million.  Upon  such  noti- 
fication, the  Congress  has  30  calendar 
days  during  which  the  sale  may  be 
prohibited  by  means  of  a  concurrent 
resolution.  The  provision  stipulates 
that,  in  the  Senate,  the  notification  of 
a  proposed  sale  shall  be  sent  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

In  keeping  with  my  intention  to  see 
that  such  information  is  available  to 
the  ftill  Senate,  I  ask  to  have  printed 
in  the  Recors  at  this  point  a  notifica- 
tion which  has  been  received. 

The  notification  follows: 
Depkrse  Securitt  Assistakce  Agehct, 

WathingUm,  D.C.,  April  13,  IMS. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Peect, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relation*, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairmah:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act,  we  are  forwarding 
herewith  Transmittal  No.  83-28,  concerning 
the  Department  of  the  Navy's  proposed 
Letter  of  Offer  to  Japan  for  defense  articles 
and  services  estimated  to  cost  )103  million. 
Shortly  after  this  letter  is  delivered  to  your 
office,  we  plan  to  notify  the  news  media. 
Sincerely, 

Philip  C.  Gast, 

Director. 

[Transmitted  No.  83-28] 

NoncE  OF  Proposed  Issuarce  op  Letter  op 
Opper  Pursuart  to  Sbctior  36(b)  op  thi 
Arms  Export  0>htrol  Act 

(I)  Prosi)ective  Purchaser  Japan 

(II)  Total  Estimated  Value: 
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Other 
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Total. 


JfaMon 

54 

49 

103 

■  Aa  defined  In  netlon  4T(6)  of  the  Amu  Export 
Control  Act. 

(til)  Description  of  Articles  or  Services  Of- 
fered: A  combat  suite  for  a  sulded  missile 
destroyer  consisUnc  of  a  MK  74  Mod  13 
MisBQe  Fire  Control  System,  a  MK  13  Mod  4 
Guided  MissQe  Launching  System,  an  AN/ 
SP8-S2C  Air  Search  Radar  System,  a 
Beacon  Video  Processor,  a  Combat  Direc- 
tion System,  a  MK  15  Mod  2  PHAI.ANX 
Cloae-In  Weapon  System,  ancillary  equip- 
ment, spare  parts,  support,  and  systems  en- 
gineoing  services. 

(iv)  Military  Department:  Navy  (UP) 

(V)  Sales  Commission.  Fee.  etc..  Paid.  Of- 
fered, or  Agreed  to  be  Paid:  None 

(vi)  Sensitivity  of  Technology  Contained 
in  the  Defense  Articles  or  Defense  Services 
Proposed  to  be  Sold:  See  Annex  under  sepa- 
rate cover. 

(vli)  Section  28  Report:  Case  not  included 
in  Section  28  report. 

(vlii)  Date  Retwrt  Delivered  to  Congress: 
13  April  1983. 

POLICT  JusrmcATioii 

JAPAlf— OOMBAT  SUTTS  FOR  A  GUnSD  KISSILK 
OCSTIlOTn 

The  Government  of  Japan  has  requested 
the  purchase  of  a  combat  suite  for  a  guided 
missile  destroyer  consisting  of  a  MK  74  Mod 
13  Missfle  Fire  Control  System,  a  MK  13 
Mod  4  Guided  Missile  Launching  System,  an 
AN/SPS-52C  Air  Search  Radar  System,  a 
Beacon  Video  Processor,  a  Combat  Direc- 
Uon  System,  a  MK  15  Mod  2  PHALANX 
Close-in  Weapon  System,  ancillary  equip- 
ment, spare  parts,  support,  and  systems  en- 
gineering service  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$103  million. 

Japan  is  one  of  the  major  political  and 
economic  powers  In  East  Asia  and  the  West- 
em  Pacific  and  a  key  partner  of  the  United 
States  in  ensuring  the  peace  and  stability  of 
that  region.  It  Is  vital  to  the  n.S.  national 
interests  to  assist  Japan  in  developing  and 
maintaining  a  strong  and  ready  self-defense 
capability  which  will  contribute  to  an  ac- 
ceptable military  balance  in  the  area.  This 
sale  is  consistent  with  these  U.S.  objectives 
and  with  the  1960  Treaty  of  Mutual  Coop- 
eration and  Security. 

These  systems  are  being  purchased  as  de- 
fensive weapons  to  be  used  on  a  new  con- 
struction guided  missile  destroyer  being 
build  in  Japan.  Acquisition  of  these  weapon 
systems  is  crucial  to  the  improvement  of  the 
Japanese  Maritime  Self  Defense  Force's 
(JMSDF)  tactical  capabUlty.  JMSDF  per- 
sonnel already  employ  these  or  similar  sys- 
tems and  wUl  have  no  difficulty  in  absorb- 
ing these  items. 

The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  support 
will  not  affect  the  basic  military  balance  in 
the  region. 

The  prime  contractors  for  the  major  sys- 
tems will  be  Raytheon  Company  of  Way- 
land.  Massachusetts,  for  the  tnissile  fire  con- 
trol system;  the  FMC  of  Minneapolis.  Min- 
nesota, for  the  guided  missile  launching 
system;  and  the  General  Dynamics  Corpora- 
tion of  Pomona.  California,  for  the  PHA- 
LANX system. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  will  require 
the  asdgnment  of  seven  additional  contrac- 
tor representatives  to  Japan  for  up  to  eight 
months. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  impact  on  UJS. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale.* 


NUCLEAR  KKHyyiK 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President. 
Prof.  Anthony  Bouscaren,  of  Le 
Moyne  College,  recently  delivered  an 
address  in  which  he  summarized,  suc- 
cinctly, what  is  on  the  public  record 
concerning  the  efforts  of  the  KOB  to 
influence  the  nuclear  freeze  move- 
ment and  other  peace  organizations  in 
the  West.  I  ask  that  it  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Recoro. 

The  material  follows: 
Nuclear  Prebzx— Trk  Moscow  CoimcnoN 

(By  Anthony  T.  Bouscaren.  Professor  of 
Political  Science,  Le  Moyne  CoUege) 

The  current  Soviet  "peace"  organization 
was  established  in  1950  and  has  served  as  a 
conduit  for  Soviet  influence  in  the  World 
Peace  Council  in  Helsinki,  a  faithful  sup- 
porter of  Soviet  positions.  With  the  advent 
of  the  Reagan  Administration  and  the  de- 
termlnaUon  of  the  West  to  catch  up  to  the 
Soviets  in  nuclear  arms,  the  Soviet  "peace" 
apparatus  has  assumed  a  new  importance. 

The  World  Peace  Council  has  chapters  in 
many  western  countries  (including  the  U.S. 
Peace  Council  in  New  York).  Expelled  from 
Prance  for  subversion  In  1951,  the  World 
Peace  Council  took  refuge  in  Prague  untU 
1954.  when  it  moved  to  Vienna.  The  Austri- 
ans  also  evicted  the  group  because  of  sub- 
versive activities  in  1957,  but  the  World 
Peace  Cotincll  retained  a  European  outpost 
in  Vienna  through  a  branch  titled  the  Inter- 
national Institute  for  Peace.  In  1988  the 
World  Peace  Council  established  headquar- 
ters in  Helsinki  to  orchestrate  the  global 
propaganda  campaign  to  compel  withdrawal 
of  American  forces  from  Vietnam.  The 
president  of  the  council  is  Indian  Commu- 
nist Romesh  Chandra,  who  long  has  been  a 
controlled  and  witting  Soviet  agent. 

In  its  32  years  of  existence,  the  World 
Peace  Council  has  not  deviated  from  the 
Kremlin's  line  of  the  moment.  It  did  not 
raise  its  voice  against  Soviet  suppression  of 
Polish  and  East  German  workers  in  1953, 
Soviet  slaughter  of  Hungarians  in  1956, 
Soviet  abrogation  of  the  nuclear-test  mora- 
torium in  1961,  the  clandestine  emplace- 
ment of  nuclear  missiles  in  Cuba  in  1962, 
the  invasion  of  C^zechoslovalda  in  1968,  the 
projection  of  Soviet  military  power  in 
Angola.  Ethiopia  and  Yeman.  The  World 
Peace  Council  has  failed  to  criticize  a  single 
Soviet  armament  program;  only  those  of  the 
West.  And  it  endorsed  the  Soviet  invasion  of 
Afghanistan. 

World  Peace  Council  finances  further  re- 
flect Soviet  control.  Huge  sums  are  neces- 
sary to  maintain  the  offices  and  staff  in 
Helsinki,  Vienna  and,  since  1977,  Geneva;  to 
pay  for  continual  global  travel  by  World 
Peace  Council  officials;  to  publish  and  dis- 
tribute around  the  world  monthly  periodi- 
cals In  English,  French,  German  and  Span- 
ish; to  finance  international  assemblies  for 
which  hundreds  of  delegates  are  provided 
transportation,  food  and  lodging.  Yet  the 
World  Peace  CouncU  has  no  visible  means 
of  support.  Virtually  all  its  money  comes 
clandestinely  from  the  Soviet  Union.  (John 
Barron.  The  KGB's  Magical  War  for 
"Peace".  Reader's  Digest,  October,  1982,  pp. 
213,  214). 

On  February  23.  1981,  Leonid  Brezhnev, 
addressing  the  26th  Communist  Party  Con- 
gress, issued  an  official  call  for  a  nuclear 
freeze— an  immediate  cessation  of  develop- 
ment of  nay  new  weapons  system. 

Such  a  moratorium  would  achieve  the 
fundamental  Soviet  objective  of  aborting 


American  production  and  deployment  of  the 
enhanoed-radlation  warhead  (re-inltlated  by 
Reagan),  the  mobile  MX.  Pershing  II  and 
cruise  mlasUes,  and  a  new  manned  bomber, 
the  B-1.  It  would  leave  Western  Europe  vul- 
nerable to  the  relentlessly  expanding  com- 
munist forces— now  including  an  astonish- 
ing 42.500  tanks  and  315  deadly  S8-30  mis- 
siles. It  would  leave  the  United  States  with 
a  fleet  of  old,  obsolete  strategic  bombers  un- 
likely to  penetrate  Soviet  air  defenses  and 
with  an  aging  force  of  fixed  land-based  mis- 
siles vulnerable  to  a  first  strike  by  gigantic 
new  Soviet  mlasUes. 

Instantly  the  KOB,  the  International  De- 
partment and  the  immense  Active  Measures 
apparatus  heeded  Brezhnev's  call.  With  the 
World  Peace  Cotmcil.  its  foreign  affiliates 
and  local  communist  parties  again  the  prin- 
cipal organizers,  a  new  series  of  mass  dem- 
onstrations occurred  in  Ehirope.  An  estimat- 
ed 250,000  people  marched  in  Bonn,  protest- 
ing against  any  new  missiles  or  nuclear 
weapons.  Soviet  fronts  help  assemble  a 
throng  estimated  at  350.000  in  Amsterdam, 
a  reported  400,000  in  Madrid  and  200.000  in 
Athens. 

Soviet  involvement  in  the  "peace"  move- 
ment of  Western  Europe  is  well  documented 
(see  John  F.  Bums,  "Soviet  Peace  Charade 
is  Less  Than  Convincing,"  New  York  Times, 
May  16,  1982;  David  G.  Gress,  "Getting  the 
Drift  of  Europe's  Peaceism'  ",  Wall  Street 
Journal,  March  22.  1982;  Rael  Jean  Isaac 
and  Erich  Isaac  "The  Counterfeit  Peace- 
makers," The  American  Spectator.  June, 
1982.  and  Vladimir  Burkovsky,  "The  Peace 
Movement  and  the  Soviet  Union."  Conunen- 
tary.  May  1982). 

In  Britain  Monslgnor  Bruce  Kent  heads 
the  Campaign  (or  Nuclear  Disarmament 
(CND),  which  calls  for  unilateral  British 
disarmament.  His  staff  of  21  includes  two 
leading  British  Communists  (Bukovsi^y,  p. 
32).  The  CND  booklet  Why  We  Need 
Action.  Not  Words,  written  by  Betty  Eng- 
land, defends  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghan- 
istan (Soviet  fear  of  encirclement),  and  pub- 
licly praised  CND  for  not  "overreacting"  to 
the  events  in  Poland  (B.  Kent,  letter  to  the 
London  Times,  December  9,  1981).  In  No- 
vember, 1981,  when  President  Reagan  of- 
fered his  "zero-option"  plan  leading  to  the 
elimination  of  medium  range  nuclear  mis- 
siles In  Europe,  CND  denounced  it  as  a 
propaganda  ploy.  Kent  cabled  congratula- 
tions to  the  World  Peace  Council  meeting  in 
Sofia  in  September,  1980;  he  broadcast  an 
attack  on  the  United  States  from  East 
Berlin.  December  17.  1980,  and  on  May  15, 
1981,  he  declared  on  BBC  that  NATO  was 
"preparing  for  annihilation." 

In  April.  1982,  Kent,  Joan  Ruddeck,  chair- 
person of  CND,  and  other  European  "freez- 
ers" came  to  the  Uriited  States,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  American  Friends  Commit- 
tee (AFSC)  to  support  the  American  freeze 
campaign. 

Former  CND  member  John  Braine  says 
"The  CSD  is  about  as  independent  of  the 
Soviet  line  as  a  ventriloquist's  dummy. 
Indeed,  it  provides  a  textbook  example  of 
the  way  in  which  Communists  involved  in 
any  movement  will  take  It  over. "  Many  Eng- 
lish churchmen  recognize  the  CND  for  what 
it  is.  Rev.  William  Inge,  former  Dean  of  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral  said: 

"There  Is  not  much  use  in  the  sheep  pass- 
ing resolutions  In  favor  of  vegetarianism 
while  there  are  stiU  some  wolves  who  like 
mutton."  Oxford  University  Chaplain  Wil- 
liam Oddie  noted: 

"The  easy  moral  indignation  and  calls  by 
some  church  leaders  to  abandon  nuclear 


weapons  unilaterally  are  not  only  danger- 
ously naive  but  even  constitute  a  form  of 
spiritual  escapism,  By  closing  their  eyes  to 
the  suff ertag  of  millions  in  the  Soviet  bloc, 
they  demonstrate  a  lack  of  contact  with  re- 
ality which  will  make  any  Christian  contri- 
bution toward  the  practical  problem  of  gen- 
uine disarmament  impossible." 

Shortly  after  Leonid  Brezhnev  called  for  a 
"freeze"  on  nuclear  weapons  production 
February  13,  1981,  the  first  national  strate- 
gy conference  for  an  American  nuclear 
freew  campaign  convened  at  Georgetown 
University. 

According  to  a  "peace"  movement  newspa- 
per, the  organizers  at  Georgetown  com- 
prised "between  276  and  300  predominantly 
white  middle-class  people  from  33  states. 
Great  Britain  and  the  Soviet  Union." 
Records  available  today  Identify  only  two  of 
the  invited  Soviets  guests.  One  was  Oleg 
Bogdanov,  an  International  Departmmt 
specialist  in  Active  Measures,  who  flew  in 
from  Moscow.  The  other  was  Yuri  S.  Kapra- 
lov,  who  represents  himself  as  a  counselor 
at  the  Soviet  embassy  in  Washington.  Ka- 
pralov  was  not  merely  an  observer.  He  min- 
gled with  disarmament  proponents,  urging 
them  on  in  their  efforts  to  abort  new  Ameri- 
can weapons.  He  was  an  official  memlier  of 
the  discussion  panel,  and,  as  one  listener 
put  it,  his  statemente  were  very  impressive." 
But  Yuri  Kapralov  did  not  speak  Just  for 
himself.  BUtpralov  is  a  KGB  officer  who, 
ever  since  arriving  in  the  United  States  in 
1978,  has  dedicated  himself  to  penetrating 
the  peace  movement.  Thus,  little  more  than 
two  miles  from  the  White  House  the  KGB 
helped  organized  and  Inaugurate  the  Ameri- 
can "nuclear  freeze"  campaign.  While  many 
civic  and  church  groups  of  iinaiwailahle 
repute  were  to  join  in  advocating  the 
"freeze,"  in  terms  of  the  strategy  and  orga- 
nization of  the  drive,  this  little-noted  con- 
ference at  Georgetown  was  a  seminal  meet- 
ing. (Barron,  p.  238). 

The  American  Friends  Service  Committee 
and  the  U.S.  Peace  Council  located  in  New 
York,  which  is  an  agent  of  the  World  Peace 
Council,  helped  bring  European  freezers  to 
the  United  States  last  spring.  Among  those 
who  came  (and  later  demonstrated  in  New 
York  City)  was  Romesh  Chandra,  head  of 
the  World  Peace  Coimcll  and  member  of  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  Indian  Commu- 
nist Party,  and  veteran  British  Marxist  E.P. 
Thompson,  head  of  European  Nuclear  Dis- 
armament (END).  In  April,  1982,  eight  per- 
sons from  the  U.S.  Peace  Council  went  to 
the  U.S.S.R.,  courtesy  of  the  Soviet  Peace 
Council.  Also  In  April,  ten  members  of  the 
far  left  Institute  on  Policy  Studies  (IPS) 
based  in  Washington.  D.C.  went  to  Moscow, 
including  Robert  Borosage  and  Marcus 
RaskiiL  There  they  met  with  Vadlm  Zagla- 
din.  deputy  chief  of  the  Communist  Party's 
International  Department,  and  other  lead- 
ing Communists.  The  International  Depart- 
ment, according  to  a  CIA  report,  "maintains 
liaison  with  many  foreign  organizations 
which  are  frequently  used  to  disseminate 
Soviet  propaganda  and  views  on  world  af- 
fairs." 

Randall  Forsberg,  formerly  of  the  Stock- 
holm Peace  Research  Institute,  now  oper- 
ates the  Institute  for  Defense  and  Disarma- 
ment in  this  country.  A  leader  in  the  U.S. 
freeze  movement,  she  spent  two  weeks  in 
the  U.S.S.R.  in  December,  1981  meeting 
with  experts  at  "five  research  Institutes." 

The  architects  of  the  freeze  campaign  are 
the  American  Friends  Service  Committee, 
the  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation,  and  the 
Women's  International  League  for  Peace 


and  Freedom.  All  are  old-line  peace  organi- 
zations that  in  the  past  ten  years  have  drift- 
ed far  from  the  pacifist  idealism  of  their  be- 
ginnings. One  of  the  major  freeze  events 
was  the  rally  In  New  Yoi^  city  last  June 
14th.  Sponsors  included  the  War  Resister's 
League,  a  nominally  pacifist  group  whose 
chief  energies  today  "are  spent  advancing 
the  cause  of  world  revolution"  (Dorothy  Ra- 
binowitz.  "The  Building  Blocks  of  the 
Freeze  Movement,"  Wall  Street  Journal. 
June  10. 1982).  Clergy  and  Laity  Concemed, 
formed  to  oppose  U.S.  defense  of  South 
Vietnam  and  today  the  "principal  leftwlng 
network  among  U.S.  churches";  Mobiliza- 
tion for  Survival,  an  umbrella  organization 
consisting  chiefly  of  "radical  activists," 
Conmiunlsts  and  assorted  "peace  groups" 
(loc.  cit.). 

These  organizations  share  a  common 
world  outlook,  which  is  that  the  United 
States  is  the  main  obstacle  to  world  peace. 
The  Women's  International  League  for 
Peace  and  Freedom  believes  that  "All  life  on 
earth  Is  threatened  by  UJB.  imperialism." 
The  organization  is  an  enthusiastic  support- 
er of  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization. 
For  Clergy  and  Laity  Concerned,  the  move- 
ment to  oppose  U.8.  defense  of  South  Viet- 
nam represented  a  "struggle  against  Ameri- 
can imperialism  and  exploitation  in  Just 
about  every  comer  of  the  globe."  Today  the 
group  wants  us  to  Join  those  who  "hate  the 
corporate  power  which  the  UiUted  States 
presently  represents  .  .  ." 

The  major  groups  of  the  nuclear  freeze 
movement  also  share  a  common  benign  view 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Communist 
parties  which  support  Moscow.  The  same 
organization  newsletters  that  inveigh  end- 
lessly against  U.S.  imperialism  contain  no 
word  of  condemnation  for  the  invasion  of 
Afghanistan  or  the  repression  in  Poland. 
The  leader  of  the  Women's  International 
League  for  Peace  and  Freedom  said  that  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan  was  "under- 
standable." This  view  was  reiterated  by  a 
spokesman  for  Clergy  and  Laity  Concemed, 
Russell  Johnson,  of  the  American  Friends 
Service  Conunlttee,  writing  In  a  1982  article 
in  the  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation  maga- 
zine, declares  that  "Our  nation  (the  U.S.) 
today  is  the  very  front  of  violence  in  many 
places  in  the  Third  World.  Among  the  publi- 
cations of  the  Women's  International 
League  for  Peace  and  Freedom  is  "The 
Myth  of  the  Soviet  Threat." 

There  is  scarcely  any  difference  between 
the  foreign  policy  pronouncements  of  Mi- 
chael Meyerson,  head  of  the  U.S.  Peace 
Council  and  member  of  the  Communist 
Party,  U.S.A.  that  "the  main  threat  to  world 
peace  is  the  U.S.  military  industrial  ma- 
chine" and  that  of  any  number  of  similar 
statements  by  officials  of  Oergy  and  Laity 
Concerned,  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee,  the  Fellowship  of  Reconcilia- 
tion, Women's  International  League  for 
Peace  and  Freedom  the  War  Resister's 
League,  Mobilization  for  Survival  or  the  co- 
alition for  a  New  Foreign  and  Military 
Policy. 

It  is  bad  enough  that  these  organizations 
have  failed  to  denounce  the  U.S.  Peace 
Council  and  its  transparent  effort  to  chan- 
nel the  desire  for  peace  to  serve  Soviet  pur- 
poses. But  even  worse  than  their  silence  has 
been  that  virtually  all  of  them  have  become 
involved  with  the  U.S.  Peace  Council  in  vari- 
ous ways.  Shouting  "McCarthylsm"  at  their 
critics  is  but  a  smokescreen  to  hide  their  col- 
laboration. 

The  U.S.  Peace  Council  issued  a  "Call"  at 
its  founding  conference  which  was  spon- 


sored by  the  president  of  the  Women's 
International  League  for  Peace  and  Free- 
dom, the  executive  director  of  SANE,  the 
disarmament  coordinator  of  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee,  the  director  of 
the  Washington  office  of  Women  Strike  for 
Peace  (who  had  coordinated  a  1975  visit  to 
the  U.S.  by  the  World  Peace  Council),  and  a 
leader  of  Clergy  and  Laity  Concerned. 

When  the  UjS.  Peace  Cotmcil  took  out  a 
full  page  ad  in  the  New  York  Times  in  June 
1979  to  attack  Joan  Baez  and  others  who 
had  criticized  the  human  rights  violations  in 
Communist  Vietnam  (the  U.S.  Peace  Coun- 
cil had  countered  that  "Vietnam  now  enjoys 
human  rights  as  it  has  never  before  in  histo- 
ry"), it  was  signed  not  only  by  assorted 
Communists  and  far  leftists,  but  by  the 
president  and  vice-president  of  Women's 
International  League  for  Peace  and  Free- 
dom and  by  several  leaders  of  Clergy  and 
Laity  Concemed. 

The  War  Resister's  League,  to  its  credit, 
sent  an  observer  to  the  1979  UJS.  Peace 
CouncU  conference,  who  noted  that  Com- 
munist Party  literature  was  "everywhere." 
But  when  she  tried  to  present  a  critical 
statement,  she  was  told  there  was  "no 
time." 

The  Mobilization  for  Survival  (MPS)  can 
serve  as  a  model  of  how  Communist  and 
peace  organizations  have  become  inter- 
twined. According  to  published  accoimts  by 
MFS  leaders,  the  organization  was  estab- 
lished in  1977  after  Peggy  Duff,  a  British 
peacenik  long  active  in  the  World  Peace 
Council,  told  U.S.  "peace"  representatives 
that  a  special  effort  was  needed  to  influence 
the  1978  UN  Special  Session  on  Disarma- 
ment LalMr  organizer  Sidney  Lens,  long 
active  in  the  Chicago  Peace  Coimcil.  and  so- 
ciology professor  Sidney  Peck,  identified  In 
a  1970  staff  study  as  a  member  of  the  Wis- 
consin State  Committee  of  the  Communist 
Party,  took  the  initiative  in  establishing  the 
Mobilization  for  Survival. 

The  Fellowship  Reconciliation.  War  Re- 
sister's League  and  other  "peace"  groups 
then  became  part  of  the  MFS.  Also  joining 
were  SANE,  CHergy  and  Laity  Concerned, 
the  UJS.  Communist  Party  with  three  of  Its 
front  organizations,  and  in  1979  the  U.S. 
Peace  Council.  A  1979  MPS  demonstration 
in  Washington,  D.C.  brought  a  World  Peace 
Council  delegation  to  address  the  rally,  in- 
cluding Wemer  Rumpel,  head  of  the  East 
German  Peace  Council,  and  Nicholas  Schou- 
ten,  a  leader  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
Netherlands. 

The  head  of  the  ItFS  Labor  Taskforce  is 
Gil  Green,  a  member  of  the  UJS.  Commu- 
nist Party's  central  committee,  and  the 
head  of  the  MFS  international  TaslsJorce  is 
Terry  I*rovanc€,  who  also  heads  the  APSC's 
disarmament  Taskforce  and  was  one  of  the 
sponsors  of  the  U.S.  Peace  Council  (see  Rael 
Jean  Isaac  and  Erich  Isaac  analysis  in  the 
American  Spectator,  June,  1981). 

The  nuclear  freeze  proposal  (in  the  V£.) 
had  its  origin  in  a  meeting  called  by  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee  in  the 
summer  of  1979.  According  to  Sidney  Lens, 
writing  in  the  April  Progressive,  the  freeze 
was  organized  on  the  Initiative  of  Terry  Pro- 
vance  and  Randall  Forsberg  (formerly  of 
the  Stockholm  Peace  Research  Institute). 
Provance.  in  addition  to  the  credits  noted 
above  is  one  of  40  official  U.S.  members  of 
the  World  Peace  Council.  He  was  elected  to 
this  post  at  the  WPC  meeting  in  Warsaw  In 
1977.  "It  is  clear,"  write  the  Isaacs,  "that 
the  Soviets  want  to  see  the  freeze  grow.  "  In 
August.  1981,  AFSC  staged  a  three  day 
march  in  New  England;  the  marchers  were 
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tddreased  by  Yuri  Kmpralov  of  the  Soviet 
KmKimiy  and  aooordinc  to  John  Barron  In 
the  October  Reader's  Digest,  a  KOB  officer. 

"We  are  left,  finally."  write  the  Isaacs, 
"with  an  approach  to  peacemaking  whose 
essence  Is  the  double  standard."  The  major 
organizations  of  the  freeze  movement 
played  down  and  even  excused  the  Soviet  in- 
vasion of  Afghanistan  and  the  Soviet  repres- 
sion in  Poland,  whfle  meantime  sharply  op- 
posing UJB.  countermoves.  The  "peace" 
groups  are  concerned  almost  wholly  with 
XJS.  disarmament.  David  McReynolds  of  the 
War  Resister's  League  says  frankly  that  the 
only  "politically  realistic"  approach  is  n.S. 
unilateral  disarmament.  The  Riverside 
Church  Disarmament  Program  minimizes 
the  Soviet  "threat"  which  its  publications 
put  in  quotation  marks,  and  relies  heavily 
on  the  publications  and  speakers  of  the 
"America  the  enemy  think  tank"  the  Insti- 
tute of  Policy  Studies.  The  Church  program 
is  headed  by  Cora  Weiss,  daughter  of 
Samuel  Rubin,  whose  foundation,  directed 
by  Cora  and  husband  Peter  Weiss  has  long 
served  as  the  major  funder  of  IPS. 

Given  the  International  realities,  it  is  all 
too  obvious  where  the  "peace"  movement 
would  lead  us.  Contentions,  the  newsletter 
of  the  Committee  for  the  Free  World,  whose 
executive  director  is  writer  Midge  Decter. 
has  put  it  succinctly: 

"The  people  who  claim  to  seek  imiversal 
disarmament,  to  the  extent  that  their  ef- 
forts wiU  succeed,  will  bring  about  only  the 
disarmament  of  the  democracies.  A  world  in 
which  the  democracies  have  renounced  the 
means  to  defend  themselves  against  a 
mightily  armed  totalitarianism  is  a  world  in 
which  there  will  be  no  freedom  and  no 
peace."* 


THE  BANK  BAILOUT  IS  BAD 
BUSINESS 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
last  week,  the  syndicated  columnist 
Wcm-en  Brookes  editorially  posed  a 
blunt  and  necessary  question  in  con- 
nection with  the  proposed  $8.5  billion 
increase  in  the  U.S.  quota  to  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund:  Why  should 
we  bail  out  the  big  banks? 

The  supporters  of  this  misgiiided 
policy  proposal  have  their  stock 
answer  readily  at  hand,  Mr.  President. 
They  claim  that  an  increased  IMF  sub- 
scription will  in  fact  "baU  in"  the 
banks,  in  that  the  IMF  will  require  the 
banks  to  honor  their  existing  commit- 
ments and  forge  ahead  with  new  ones. 
The  issue  then  becomes  one  of  decid- 
ing whether  this  is  an  appropriate 
remedy  for  bankers  who  have  already 
loaned  weU  in  excess  of  their  total  cap- 
ital to  one  or  a  few  troubled  Third 
World  debtors. 

Mr.  Brookes'  ooliunn  serves  a  great 
purpose  in  taking  a  different  approach 
to  the  bank  bailout  question.  In  es- 
sence, he  raises  the  sensible  argument 
that  first,  the  banks  are  not  teetering 
on  the  brink  of  disaster  as  many  would 
have  us  believe,  and  second,  the  reason 
they  are  not  is  that  the  taxpasring 
American  investor  is  already  bailing 
them  out  by  paying  ever-increasing  in- 
terest rate  spreads.  Do  we  want  to  add 
to  this  back-door  baOout  a  front-door 
bailout  laundered  through  the  IMF? 


Political  allocation  of  capital,  the 
line  of  business  in  which  the  IMF  en- 
gages, corrupts  free  market  mecha- 
nisms and  squanders  valuable  lendable 
resources.  Profitable  havens  for  cap- 
ital are  ignored  when  political  criteria 
eclipse  economic  ones.  The  long-term 
interests  of  our  banks  and  their  de- 
positors will  best  be  served  by  recog- 
nidng  the  bad  loans  for  what  they  are, 
dealing  with  them  accordingly,  and 
moving  on  to  more  lucrative  opportu- 
nities absent  IMF  political  interven- 
tion. 

I  ask  that  the  column  appear  in  the 

RSCORO. 

The  column  follows: 
Why  Should  Wk  Bail  Out  thk  Big  BAinca? 
(By  Warren  Brookes) 

A  few  years  ago  this  writer  enjoyed,  via 
public  television,  a  vicarious  private  Jet 
romp  through  the  financial  capitals  of 
Europe  with  David  Rockefeller  and  "the 
men  from  Chase  Manhattan."  The  money 
Rockefeller  was  spreading  around  to  Third- 
World  countries  that  begged  at  his  Vienna 
hotel-suite  audiences  was  the  same  $12-to-32 
a  barrel  I  was  paying  OPEC  for  the  privi- 
lege of  staying  warm,  recycled  into  unre- 
deemable credit  to  nations  whose  economic 
policies  would  even  embarrass  Karl  Marx. 

Now  Rockefeller's  bank  is  hat  in  hand  on 
Capitol  Hill  looking  for  tax  dollars  to  help 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  (IMF) 
deal  with  that  bad  debt.  (Chase  share  is  2.2 
times  its  equity.)  And.  if  the  big  bankers 
succeed,  about  two  cents  of  every  income 
tax  dollar  will  go  through  IMF's  money 
laimdry  to  the  likes  of  Citicorp.  Morgan 
Guaranty  and  Chase  Manhattan.  Ironically, 
this  IMF  contribution  would  not  be  made 
untU  the  end  of  this  year,  when  experts  like 
Robert  Weintraub,  chief  economist  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  of  Congress, 
argue  "the  crisis,  such  as  it  is,  will  be  on  its 
way  out." 

"In  fact."  Weintraub  told  us,  "the  prob- 
lem was  never  as  serious  as  it  was  'sold.'  Out 
of  $520  billion  In  LDC  borrowing.  U.S.  banks 
hold  about  $108  billion,  and  of  that  only 
Mexico  ($25  billion)  and  Venezuela  ($14  bU- 
llon)  ever  presented  reaUy  serious  problems. 

"Since  Mexico  devalued  so  sharply  last 
siunmer.  many  of  its  trade  balance  problems 
are  beginning  to  ease."  Weintraub  notes. 
"This  means  that  most  of  these  really  scary 
scenarios  of  a  world-wide  banking  collapse 
are  Just  imaginary  nonsense.  Besides,  the 
IMF  has  $47  billion  in  gold,  more  than  it 
needs  to  cope." 

What  worries  Weintraub.  and  should 
worry  the  big  begging  banks,  is  that  the 
"price  of  this  IMF  expansion  will  be  much 
tougher  regulation  on  the  banking  indus- 
try—and I  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  a  lot  of 
banks  are  having  second  thoughts." 

Not  enough  apparently  to  stop  the  "fix" 
that  is  more  or  less  on  in  Congress  to  give 
the  Reagan  administration  what  it  is  asking 
for— $8.4  billion  in  additional  UJS.  "subscrip- 
tion" capital  for  the  IMF.  In  turn  the  IMF 
will  use  this  money  to  create  "special  draw- 
ing rights"  (SDRs)  and  "General  Agree- 
ments To  Borrow,"  (GABs,  or  is  It  GRABs?) 
to  keep  LDCs  from  going  into  default  on 
their  nearly  $500  billion  in  loans  from  the 
West. 

For  some  banks,  the  stakes  are  very  large. 
Citicorp  alone  has  $9.8  billion  out  to  LDCs. 
$7.6  billion  of  it  to  Brazil  and  Mexico  alone. 
This  amounts  to  203  percent  of  its  total 
equity  value. 


The  SEC  says  the  top  ten  banks  are  now 
"exi>o8ed"  to  the  tune  of  nearly  $44  billion 
which  is  I.S  times  their  total  net  worth.  If 
none  of  these  loans  were  repaid  the  top 
banks  would  fold. 

While  there  Is  UtUe  likelihood  of  that 
happening,  its  potential  looms  large  and 
hangs  heavy  over  Waahington.  Particularly 
under  the  barrage  of  arguments  skillfully 
marshalled  by  Treasury  Secretary  Donald 
Regan  on  the  role  of  this  credit  and  the 
IMF  in  supporting  the  huge  volume  of  U.S. 
sales  to  Third-World  countries  (30  percent 
of  our  exports). 

"Four  out  of  every  five  new  Jobs  in  n.S. 
manufacturing  in  the  19708  was  coming 
from  foreign  trade."  Regan  told  Congress  in 
February.  "Every  $l-billion  increase  in  ex- 
ports results  in  24.000  new  Jobs."  And  vice 
versa. 

Regan  warned  we  could  see  a  $25-billion 
reduction  in  total  exports  to  the  LDC  coun- 
tries, "if  banks  were  to  pull  out  entirely 
from  new  (LDC)  lending  this  year."  This 
translates  into  800,000  manufacturing  Jobs- 
enough  to  frighten  any  congressman. 

Fortunately,  there's  at  least  one  on  the 
Hill  who  is  not  impressed.  Sen.  Gordon 
Himiphrey  (R.-N.H.)  argues  sensibly,  "If  we 
bail  out  all  these  banks  and  their  bad  debt- 
ors, we're  simply  resorting  to  political  allo- 
cation of  credit  by  IMF.  The  credit-worthy, 
both  here  and  abroad,  will  lose  out  to  credit- 
unworthy.  The  market  and  the  economy 
lose." 

Sen.  Humphrey  argues  that  subsidies  of 
any  kind  have  a  way  of  being  a  "zero-sum" 
game,  since  they  reward  more  costly  behav- 
ior. "Why  can't  we  look  for  market-based  so- 
lutions, and  force  both  the  banks  and  the 
nations  to  come  to  terms  with  their  own 
problems,  instead  of  subsidizing  their  con- 
tinuance? 

"Why.  for  example,  should  sound  Ameri- 
can businesses  and  consumers  have  to  pay 
sky-high  interest  rates.  Just  because  a  lot  of 
big  banks  have  to  compensate  for  a  lot  of 
very  bad  loans?" 

In  fact,  Weintraub  argues  that  this  "ball- 
out"  might  ensure  even  higher  interest 
rates,  as  banks  go  on  loaning  to  keep  their 
LDC  creditors  afloat,  charging  higher  rates 
here  to  support  them. 

As  the  Table  shows,  since  1981.  while  the 
rates  banks  pay  to  borrow  money  (on  certifi- 
cates of  detxwit)  have  dropped  6  points,  the 
rates  they  charge  on  consumer  installment 
credit  and  autos  have  fallen  less  than  2 
points  and  mortgages  less  than  3.5.  This 
means  the  banks,  not  the  consumer  market 
place,  have  pocketed  most  of  the  interest 
rate  drop  in  the  form  of  a  higher  "spread" 
between  what  banks  pay  for  money,  and 
what  they  get  for  it.  First  National  of 
Boston  Just  reported  that  their  1982  domes- 
tic "spread"  more  than  doubled,  even  as 
their  overseas  "spread"  dropped  by  15  per- 
cent! (They  have  over  $1  billion  in  LDC 
loans.) 

Congress  should  pause  and  find  out  how 
much  the  taxpayers  are  already  paying  in 
good  money  to  subsidize  bad  banking. 

THOSE  "SnCKT'  CONSUMER  INTEREST  RATES 
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•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  April  19, 
1983.  will  mark  the  40th  anniversary 
of  the  Warsaw  Ghetto  uprising,  an  ex- 
tremely important  date  that  com- 
memorates the  extraordinary  display 
of  courage  and  heroism  of  a  small 
group  of  Jewish  freedom  fighters 
against  their  Nazi  oppressors  in  1943. 

The  story  of  this  great  exhibition  of 
himian  will  should  be  familiar  to  many 
here  in  the  Senate,  for  we  have  made 
it  an  imperative  never  to  forget  it.  The 
Warsaw  Ghetto  ssrmbolized  a  world 
turned  upside  down,  a  world  wrought 
with  legalized  terror.  Hunger,  disease, 
forced  labor,  and  daily  public  shoot- 
ings were  a  part  of  life.  By  the  time 
the  Nazis  had  consolidated  the  Jews 
into  a  small  area  totaling  approxi- 
mately 1  square  mile,  the  plans  for 
their  future  had  already  been  drawn 
up  and  decided  upon.  Yet  with  all  of 
the  chaos,  with  constant  fear,  anger, 
and  frustration  consuming  each 
ghetto  inhabitant,  the  Jews  tried  to 
make  a  life. 

By  1942.  the  Nazis  were  successfully 
deporting  about  6.000  Jews  per  day 
from  the  walled  ghetto.  The  Jewish  re- 
sistance began  to  surface.  Thoughts  of 
armed  struggle  began  to  take  hold 
within  people  who  never  before  had  a 
need  or  interest  in  fighting. 

On  the  eve  of  Passover.  April  18  and 
early  in  the  morning  on  April  19,  the 
Jews  of  the  Warsaw  Ghetto  began  to 
fight  back.  With  the  most  meager  and 
primitive  of  wemx>n8.  consisting  of 
molotov  cocktails  and  pistols,  un- 
trained, tired  and  hungry  civilians 
started  to  resist  against  a  mighty  Ger- 
many occupation  force.  Against  all 
odds,  against  heavy  artillery  and 
tanks,  this  small  band  of  Jewish  resis- 
tors lashed  out  against  tyranny  and 
slaughter  and  said  no  more. 

The  Nazis  had  planned  to  liquidate 
the  ghetto  in  3  days  but  the  resistance 
went  on  and  the  battle  lasted  for  42. 
The  Jews  of  the  Warsaw  Ghetto,  chal- 
lenged the  overpowering  niunbers  and 
decided  that  they  would  no  longer  die 
at  their  murderer's  knees,  but  would 
stand  and  fight,  and  die  If  they  must 
in  their  resistance  to  tyranny. 

It  is  particularly  Important  that  we 
remember  the  events  of  April  19,  that 
we  remember  the  thousands  who  per- 
ished in  the  name  of  human  dignity 


and  freedom.  We  must  never  forget 
that  by  war's  end.  over  90  percent  of 
Poland's  Jews  had  been  killed  or 
starved  to  death  by  the  Nazis. 

I  believe  it  is  our  responsibility  to 
always  keep  in  mind  the  hatred  that 
man  then  demonstrated  against  his 
fellow  man.  As  the  more  than  10.000 
Holocaust  survivors  disperse  after 
their  historic  gathering  here  in  Wash- 
ington this  week,  we  should  recognize, 
although  we  may  not  fully  under- 
stand, the  emotional  experiences  such 
a  reunion  kindles.  We  should  examine 
their  experiences  because  they  repre- 
sent feelings  unlike  any  we  have  ever 
known. 

Remembering  the  Warsaw  Ghetto 
and  the  Holocaust  is  a  moral  responsi- 
bility that  none  of  us  should  ever 
forget.  The  message  that  the  survivors 
wish  to  pass  on  to  all  of  us  is  one  that 
we  should  not  take  lightly,  one  whose 
purpose  is  to  assure  a  future  for  man- 
kind without  the  pain  and  death  that 
they  have  known.  Their  gathering  and 
their  words  serve  as  a  warning  that  we 
must  not  allow  the  genocide  of  any 
people  to  happen  again.* 


CLINCH  RIVER— A  KEY 
PROPONENT  FALLS  OUT 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently, in  the  American  Nuclear  Socie- 
ty publication  Nuclear  Report,  the 
Clinch  River  breeder  reactor  project 
and  the  prospects  of  establishing  alter- 
native financing  for  it  received  special 
attention.  In  the  latest  issue  dated 
April  7.  an  in  depth  Interview  was  fea- 
tured with  Congressman  Robert 
Walker,  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  House  Science  and  Technology 
Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Energy 
Research  and  Production. 

Congressman  Walker  is  no  oppo- 
nent of  nuclear  power.  Indeed,  before 
1982,  he  voted  three  times  to  fund  the 
Clinch  River  project.  Over  the  last  6 
years  on  the  Energy  and  Research  and 
Production  Subcommittee,  though,  he 
has  become  increasingly  skeptical  of 
the  Clinch  River  project.  In  his  inter- 
view Congressman  Walker  rejected 
the  argimient  that  Clinch  River  was 
essential  to  the  Department  of  Ener- 
gy's larger  long-term  base  breeder  re- 
search and  development  program.  He 
also  was  concerned  that  what  others 
are  now  calling  cost-sharing  proposals 
for  Clinch  River  appear  to  be  nothing 
more  than  elaborate  money  shuffles. 

Finally,  he  made  it  clear  that  the 
bottom  line  with  the  Clinch  River 
project  was  whether  or  not  it  would 
clearly  save  the  taxpayer  money  over 
the  long  haul.  Will  it  save  such 
money?  Congressman  Walker's 
answer,  as  his  own  vote  last  December 
against  further  funding  of  the  project 
clearly  suggests,  is  no.  Mr.  President, 
Congressman  Walker's  interview  com- 
ments on  the  Clinch  River  project  are 
quite  balanced  and  particularly  rele- 


vant as  Congress  is  now  considering 
whether  or  not  to  fund  the  project  for 
fiscal  year  1984.  I  ask  that  the  inter- 
view be  printed  in  the  Rccoro. 
The  Interview  follows: 

Nuclear  RgpOKT 
(Exclusive  Interview  with  Reiweaentative 
Robert  Walker  (R..  PA),  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Energy 
Research  and  Production,   Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology.) 
Q.  Where  do  you  stand  on  nuclear  power? 
A.  I've  generally  been  a  supporter  of  nu- 
clear power.  My  attitude  is  shaped  as  some- 
one who  is  a  nuclear  proponent.  Where  I  see 
the  problems  arising  for  the  nuclear  indus- 
try is  in  the  fact  that  there  has  not  been  a 
positive  response  to  things  like  Three  Mile 
Island.  I  think  the  industry  waited  far  too 
long  in  helping  to  resolve  that  situation  and 
gained  for  itself  an  awful  lot  of  adverse  re- 
action and  adverse  publicity  that  need  not 
have  been.  I'm  also  concerned  about  the  ec- 
onomics of  nuclear  power.  I  think  that  over 
the  long  haul,  the  pattern  of  nuclear  activi- 
ty in  the  country  will  be  governed  by  wheth- 
er or  not  utilities  are  going  to  be  able  to  buy 
plants  at  a  cost  that  they  can  Justify  to  the 
ratepayers.    That    gets    us    into    a    whole 
myriad  of  questions  of  what  we  should  do  to 
assure  that  costs  are  either  stabilized  or 
even  lowered  on  a  per-plant  basis,  whether 
by  standardized  plants  or  other  issues  that 
are  going  to  take  a  priority  if  cost  consider- 
ations are  to  be  the  primary  considerations 
for  the  rest  of  this  century.  This  brings  me 
to  the  R&D  area  and  to  some  of  the  things 
the  Subcommittee  is  engaged  in. 

Q.  How  about  COinch  River?  You  voted 
three  times  in  a  row  for  the  project,  but  last 
December  you  switched.  Why  did  you  do 
that? 

A.  My  problem  with  Cninch  River  primari- 
ly relates  to  cost,  because  I  think  that  the 
technology  is  probably  the  most  advanced 
that  the  world  has  to  offer  in  this  particular 
application.  My  objection  in  December  was 
over  the  cost  factor  and  how  it  relates  to 
the  amount  of  money  we  are  putting  into 
nuclear  energy  research  as  a  portion  of  how 
much  we  are  spending  on  all  energy  re- 
search. What  percentage  of  the  overall 
energy  budget  is  being  eaten  up  today  by 
one  project  alone  and  what  percentage  of 
our  monies  in  the  future  will  be  eaten  up  by 
the  same  project.  CJan  that  one  project  be 
Justified  in  terms  of  its  value  as  something 
which  is  no  longer  taking  10%  of  the  money 
but  is  taking  20-25,  ultimately  30%  of  the 
monies  that  we  have  available  in  the  re- 
search area. 

Q.  Have  you  actually  made  these  calcula- 
tions? 

A.  The  administration's  FY-84  budget  for 
CRBR  is  only  12%  of  the  total  energy  R&D 
budget.  Understandably,  but  my  point  is 
that  we  can  continue  breeder  research  and 
we  can  continue  to  push  the  frontiers  of  our 
knowledge  on  breeder  research  without 
building  the  project  and  thereby  bring  down 
the  cost  in  this  particular  area.  Maybe 
breeder  technology  Is  something  in  terms  of 
research  dollars  that's  important  for  us  to 
keep  a  base  of  knowledge  about,  but  when 
you  are  talking  about  one  project  eating  up 
a  substantial  portion  of  aU  your  energy 
R&D  dollars.  I  think  we  must  take  a  serious 
look  at  it.  That's  when  I  finally  came  to  the 
conclusion  that,  with  declining  amounts  of 
money  in  that  area,  we  can  no  longer  afford 
that  one  project. 
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Q.  Will  Congress  support  even  the  bue 
breeder  program  and  international  coopera- 
tive efforts  if  there  is  no  promise  for  a  com- 
mercial breeder  in  this  country? 

A.  If  I  am  speaking  for  myself,  the  answer 
is  yes,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  many  of 
the  Republicans  who  peeled  off  on  Clinch 
River  in  December  would  also  support  a 
base  breeder  program  being  maintained,  and 
they  would  also  support  a  cooperative  effort 
toward  international  development  of  specif- 
ic breeder  technologies.  I  think  a  far  strong- 
er case  can  be  made  for  that  in  the  R&D 
area  than  you  can  make  for  the  Clinch 
River  project. 

Q.  Have  you  studied  the  new  alternative 
financing  proposal  for  Clinch  River? 

A.  I  haven't  had  a  chance  to  study  it  very 
carefully.  The  briefings  I  have  had  on  it  so 
far  Indicate  that  it  doesn't  yet  include  any- 
thing very  sutistantive.  It  involves  more  in 
the  way  of  creative  financing  than  it  does  in 
restructuring  of  actual  commitments  by  the 
industry.  If,  in  fact,  that's  the  case,  I'm  not 
certain  that  it  will  be  any  more  popular 
with  the  Congress  than  the  old  proposal. 
What  I'm  saying  is  this:  From  the  initial 
briefings  I've  had.  it  sounds  as  if  they  have 
come  up  with  some  ways  of  appearing  to  put 
more  money  in  without  actually  putting 
more  money  in.  Nonetheless,  we  wUl  con- 
duct a  series  of  hearings  on  the  matter. 
That's  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  separated 
CRBR  out  of  our  considerations  at  the  Sub- 
committee level  so  we  can  look  at  the  new 
proposal  as  a  singular  kind  of  subject,  if  I 
can  be  convinced  that  there  is  more  sub- 
stance to  it  than  there  now  appears,  I'm 
perfectly  willing  to  look  at  it.  However,  if  all 
we  are  doing  is  shuffling  figures  around, 
then  I  will  have  to  come  back  to  the  cost 
question  that  caused  my  concern  before  the 
December  vote  and  continues  to  cause,  me 
concern. 

Q.  If  Ronald  Reagan  telephoned  you  per- 
sonally saying  we  need  to  demonstrate 
breeder  technology  at  Clinch  River  would 
you  be  strongly  influenced  to  vote  for  it? 

A.  Probably  not.  I  try  to  listen  to  the 
President,  and  I  think  he  would  regard  me 
as  one  of  his  more  solid  supporters  on  Cap- 
itol Hill.  But  he  also  realizes  that  I  pursue 
Independent  economic  and  energy  philoso- 
phies and  that  my  first  obligation  is  to  my 
constituents.  My  constituents  sent  me  down 
here  to  evalute  things  in  terms  of  the  over- 
all economic  policies  of  the  country.  One  of 
the  things  they  are  asking  me  to  do  is  to 
find  ways  of  cutting  government  spending.  I 
think  we  have  done  some  of  that  in  the 
energy  R&D  area.  We  have  actually 
trimmed  some  real  dollars  in  some  areas, 
and  we  have  drastically  stemmed  the  rate  of 
growth  in  certain  programs.  I  have  to  look 
at  each  proposal  l>efore  me  in  the  terms  of 
that  overall  perspective.  Ronald  Reagan 
does  the  same  tliliig.  He  and  I  may  arrive  at 
the  same  policy  direction,  but  we  have  dif- 
ferent specifics  in  doing  so.  If  Ronald 
Reagan  could  convince  me  in  a  phone  call 
that  what  we  were  doing  was  actually  saving 
the  government  money  over  the  long  haul- 
that  we  were  getting  the  technology  at  less 
cost— that  might  make  a  difference.  If  he's 
simply  telling  me  that  we  have  to  have  this 
project,  then  I  think  I  know  as  much  about 
it  as  he  does,  having  dealt  with  this  particu- 
lar subject  for  six  years  on  the  Committee. 
Thus,  I  would  have  to  make  my  own  assess- 
ment based  upon  the  base  knowledge  that  I 
start  with.* 


A  BfESSAOE  FOR  YOUTH 

•  Mr.  ZORINSKT.  lb.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  advisory  board  of  the 
American  University  here  in  Washing- 
ton, I  consider  it  a  privilege  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  its  young  and  djmamic 
president,  Dr.  Richard  Berendzen. 

Recently,  while  speaking  before  a 
group  of  senior  honor  students.  Dr. 
Berendzen  reflected  on  four  signifi- 
cant lessons  he  learned  while  obtain- 
ing his  B.S.  from  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  and  his  M.A.  and 
Ph.  D.  from  Harvard  University.  His 
message  to  these  young  leaders  of  to- 
morrow is  timeless,  impressive,  and 
thought  provolcing.  It  is  a  message  not 
only  for  our  youth,  but  for  us  all— one 
which  can  serve  to  remind  us  that 
through  education  we  should  obtain 
the  knowledge  and  wisdom  to  become 
productive  members  of  this  society. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will  be  in- 
terested in  Dr.  Berendzen's  remarks 
and  I  ask  that  they  be  printed  in  the 

RXCORD. 

Mam  or  the  Tear  for  1983:  Educated, 

Caring  Persons 

(By  Richard  Berendzen) 

Congratulations,  members  of  Mortar 
Board!  By  vlrture  of  being  in  this  society, 
you  have  demonstrated  achievement  at  the 
college  level.  Soon,  your  undergraduate 
classes,  papers,  and  exams  will  end.  But  in 
these  few  words,  I  should  like  to  return  to 
that  education. 

Before  doing  so,  however.  I  wonder  as  you 
read  this  if  you  know  what  time  it  is.  Do 
you  know  for  certain  what  "1983"  means? 
You  might  say  it  is  1.983  years  since  the 
birth  of  Christ.  No,  He  was  bom  about  six 
years  before  that.  And  He  wasn't  t>om  on 
December  25th  or  even  on  January  1st; 
rather,  he  prol>abIy  was  bom  in  the  spring. 

What  precisely  is  a  year?  I  am  writing  this 
in  January.  Why  does  January  have  31 
days?  Isn't  a  month  related  to  the  moon? 
Yet  it  takes  the  moon  only  28  days  to  orbit 
the  earth,  not  31.  Why,  by  the  way.  are 
there  12  months  in  a  year?  Wouldn't  it  be 
more  orderly  to  have  a  10-month  year,  in  a 
decimal  system?  How  can  one  month  have 
28  days  and  another  31?  And  what,  exactly, 
is  a  day?  For  that  matter,  what  is  time 
itself?  We  make  time,  measure  time,  take 
time,  spend  time,  waste  time;  we  all  talk 
comfortably  about  time,  as  If  we  know  what 
it  is.  But  what,  in  fact,  is  time? 

In  short,  are  you— a  senior  honor  stu- 
dent— certain  you  actually  know  how  to  tell 
time?  And  if  you  don't  even  luiow  that,  how 
do  you  expect  to  succeed  in  life  beyond  col- 
lege? 

Almost  everyone— whether  student  or  ex- 
perienced professional— take  commonplace 
things  for  granted. 

LESSON  NUMBER  1:  You  always  have 
more  to  learn.  Wisdom  comes  not  in  what 
you  learn  but  in  the  realization  of  what  you 
have  yet  to  learn. 

As  you  may  have  guessed,  my  own  profes- 
sional field  is  astronomy.  I'd  now  like  to  give 
you  a  short  riddle.  Read  it  carefully. 

"What  is  the  beginning  of  eternity. 

The  end  of  time  and  space; 

The  beginning  of  every  end. 

The  end  of  every  place?" 

It  Is  the  letter  e. 

Lesson  Number  2:  Sometimes  the  answer 
lies  right  before  us,  if  only  we  could  notice 


and  not  be  misled.  The  mark  of  the  truly 
educated  person  is  not  so  much  the  ability 
to  penetrate  the  unlcnowable  as  it  is  to  rec- 
ognize and  understand  the  knowable. 

Now.  let  me  give  you  an  old  proverb. 

"He  who  luiows  not  and  knows  not  that  he 
knows  not.  he  U  a  fool.  Shun  him. 

He  who  luiows  not  and  knows  he  knows 
not,  he  is  simple.  Teach  him. 

He  who  Imows  and  knows  not  he  Icnows, 
he  is  asleep.  Wake  him. 

He  who  luiows  and  knows  he  knows,  he  is 
wise.  Follow  him." 

Lesson  Number  3:  Do  not  confuse  words 
for  wisdom,  pomposity  for  profundity.  In 
pretentiousness,  this  proverb  awesomely  re- 
sembles modem  rhetoric— from  government 
manuals  to  political  speeches,  from  business 
reports  to  scholarly  tomes— except  it  is  more 
elegant  and  less  pedantic  than  they  often 
are.  At  least  it  has  no  "points-in-time," 
"interfaces,"  "bottom  lines,"  "prioritizes," 
or  "Inputs." 

If  you  have  things  to  say  and  genuinely 
wish  to  say  them,  you  can  do  so  unequivo- 
cally. 

In  this  essay,  I'd  like  to  say  some  things 
directly. 

Sad  to  say,  during  much  of  your  lifetime, 
our  nation— the  nation  I  hold  dear— has,  by 
many  demonstrable  measures  declined. 

By  many  measures,  we  have  lost  our  re- 
solve. We  demand  little  of  ourselves  and 
accept  the  result.  Our  productivity  slips. 
Our  work  ethic  plummets. 

What  is  needed— not  only  in  higher  educa- 
tion but  in  all  of  education,  not  only  in  edu- 
cation but  in  all  of  American  life— is  a  re- 
dedication  to  a  personal,  institutional,  and 
even  national  sense  of  pride.  When  profes- 
sions become  only  Jobs,  when  mediocrity  re- 
places meritocracy,  when  today  towers  over 
tomorrow,  then  gradually,  inexorably,  the 
foundation  for  self-respect  deteriorates. 

To  assign  blame  and  find  solutions,  the 
search  need  not  go  far.  We  collectively,  have 
lost  confidence  to  demand  excellence  of  our 
nation  and  even  of  ourselves. 

Schools  alone  can  not  teach  rudiments  of 
civil  living,  respect  for  luiowledge.  apprecia- 
tion of  creatively,  self-discipline— in  short, 
attributes  that  should  be  learned  first  in  the 
home. 

In  today's  rapidly  evolving,  increasingly 
complex  world,  many  of  our  guiding  social 
institutions  have  diininished  in  significance. 
Without  doubt,  one  of  the  most  poignant  of 
these  declines  has  been  in  the  role  of  the 
family.  I  lament  not  a  changing  family 
structure,  but  a  weakening  family  responsi- 
blUty. 

And.  at  the  epicenter— more  fundamental 
than  standards  or  work  ethic,  than  pride  or 
even  family— lies  the  singular  concept  that 
home  and  family  teach  best:  love.  In  our 
modem,  chic  world,  let  us  not  fear  to  ac- 
knowledge this  basic  human  need. 

You  soon  will  not  Just  graduate;  you  wlU 
assume  a  responsibility— literally,  to  help 
the  nation  be  what  it  can  be  and  should  be. 

To  do  so,  however,  you  must  be  concerned 
with  more  than  Just  yourself.  In  recent 
years,  the  national  economy  has  changed 
many  students'  motivations.  The  humble 
learner  and  fledgling  scholar  have  given 
way  to  the  questioning  consumer  and  future 
Job-seeker.  And  many  students  have  come, 
not  for  education  but  for  certification.  The 
Wizard  of  Oz  did  not  give  the  scarecrow  a 
brain;  he  gave  what  was  perhaps  more 
useful— a  diploma.  Past  satire  has  foreshad- 
owed current  reality. 

In  it  most  deliciously  cynical  form,  the 
mandate  of  "relevance  in  education"  has 
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CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY— 
98TH  CONGRESS 

•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  au- 
thorized the  printing  and  distribution 
of  the  Congressional  Directory  for  the 
98th  Congress.  This  compendium  of 
information  on  the  Congress  as  well  as 
the  names,  addresses,  and  telephone 
numbers  of  employees  in  the  legisla- 
tive, executive,  and  judicial  branches 
of  Federal  Government  in  the  Wash- 
ington metropolitan  area  is  published 
by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing 
during  the  first  session  of  each  Con- 
gress. 

Since  1857,  the  Congressional  Direc- 
tory has  offered  information  on  the 
membership  and  committee  assign- 
ments of  the  Congress.  The  current 
edition  provides  statistical  data  on 
congressional  districts,  elections, 
former  Congresses,  terms  of  service, 
subcommittee  memberships,  executive 
agency  and  departmental  listings,  as 
well  as  the  Judiciary.  Biographies  are 
printed  of  Members  of  Congress,  the 
President  and  his  Cabinet,  and  judges 
in  the  Federal  courts. 

I  especially  caU  my  colleague's  atten- 
tion to  the  paperbound  edition  of  this 
year's  Congressional  Directory  be- 
cause the  front  cover  reproduces  a 
detail  of  the  painting  by  John  Trum- 
buJl  which  currently  hangs  in  the  Ro- 
tunda of  the  Capitol.  It  depicts  the 
historic  moment  when  George  Wash- 
ington resigned  his  military  commis- 
sion to  the  Congress  assembled  at  the 
State  House  in  Annapolis,  Md.,  on  De- 
cember 23,  1783.  This  year  in  Annap- 
olis, historians  and  archivists  wiU  be 
commemorating  the  bicentennial 
events  which  occurred  in  Maryland: 
The  convening  of  Congress  in  Novem- 
ber and  the   resignation  of  George 


Washington  of  his  commission  in  De- 
cember. In  January  1984.  the  200th 
anniversary  of  the  ratification  of  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  which  toolc  place  in 
the  State  House  in  Annapolis  will  be 
observed.  With  this  final  act.  the 
fledgling  American  Government  put 
the  War  of  Independence  against  Brit- 
ain behind  it  and  the  business  of  form- 
ing a  government  was  begun. 

The  Government  Printing  Office 
today  began  to  distribute  the  Congres- 
sional Directory  to  Congress.  The 
book  may  be  purchased  through  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents  at  the 
Government  Printing  Office. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  an  account 
of  the  events  in  Aimapolis  leading  up 
to  the  resignation  of  General  Wash- 
ington's commission,  prepared  by  the 
Senate  Historian's  Office,  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 

By  the  spring  of  1783,  there  were  unmis- 
tak&ble  signs  that  Great  Britain  and  her  vic- 
torious former  colonies  were  moving  toward 
peace.  Comwallis  had  surrendered  at  Yorlt- 
town  In  October,  1781.  On  April  11.  1783, 
the  Congress  proclaimed  the  cessation  of  all 
hostilities.  Five  months  later,  on  September 
3,  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  ending  the  American 
Revolution,  was  signed  in  Paris  by  Great 
Britain  and  the  new  United  States.  As  the 
chiUy  month  of  November  dawned,  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,  meeting  in  Princeton, 
N.J..  discharged  the  remaining  American 
soldiers.  On  November  2.  General  Washing- 
ton, quartered  in  Rocky  Hill.  N.J.,  saw  them 
off  with  a  moving  speech.  "Farewell  Orders 
to  the  Armies  of  the  United  States."  A  week 
later,  Washington  himself  packed  up  to  go 
home,  and  wagons  containing  his  baggage 
were  directed  to  proceed  to  Mount  Vernon, 
where  Mrs.  Washington  awaited  his  return. 
"As  you  know,"  the  General  reminded  his 
officer  in  charge  of  the  escort  detail  in  his 
letter  of  Instruction,  "they  contain  all  my 
papers,  which  are  of  immense  value  to  me." 

Anxious  as  he  was  to  follow  his  papers  to 
Mount  Vernon.  General  Washington  could 
not  relinquish  his  command  until  the  Brit- 
ish evacuated  New  York,  which  they  did  not 
begin  to  do  until  November  25.  The  General 
went  to  New  York  to  witness  personally  the 
British  flotilla  making  preparations  for  a 
wintry  crossing  of  the  North  Atlantic.  Final- 
ly, on  December  4,  he  said  goodbye  to  a 
group  of  fellow  officers  at  Fraunces  Tavern, 
and  he'  was  rowed  across  the  Hudson  as  the 
British  fleet  made  sail.  He  was  bound  for 
Annapolis,  via  Philadelphia,  to  resign  his 
commission  to  the  Continental  Congress. 

Washington  would  have  preferred  the  role 
of  an  American  Cincinnatus.  quietly  return- 
ing to  his  agricultural  pursuits  in  Virginia, 
but  his  jotuney  south  was  marked  by  con- 
stant repetitions  of  the  testimonials  that 
had  been  accorded  him  in  New  York.  The 
Pennsylvania  Packet  reported  that,  as  he 
approached  Philadelphia,  church  bells 
pealed  and  cannons  boomed  as  "the  people 
testified  their  satisfaction  at  once  more 
seeing  their  illustrious  chief."  While  in 
Philadelphia,  between  fetes  and  formalities, 
the  General  found  time  to  do  some  Christ- 
mas shopping.  For  Mrs.  Washington,  he 
bought  a  locket  and  a  dress  cap;  for  his 
three  little  stepgranddaughters,  small  pock- 
etbooks,  thimbles,  sashes,  and  children's 
books;  for  his  stepgrandson,  his  namesake 
and  aged  two  and  a  half,  a  whirligig,  a  small 


fiddle,  and  a  toy  gun.  He  also  purchased  a 
handsome  sUver  coffeepot  upon  which  was 
engraved  his  coat  of  arms. 

On  Friday.  December  19,  General  Wash- 
ington reached  Annapolis,  where  he  would 
finally  resign  his  commission.  Congress, 
which  was  attempting  to  rally  a  quorum  for 
the  occasion,  elected  to  receive  him  the  fol- 
lowing Tuesday.  The  delay  was  not  really 
unwelcome;  for  George  Washington.  Annap- 
olis was  a  place  of  many  happy  memories.  It 
was  the  center  of  the  political  and  social  life 
of  Maryland,  and  he  had  many  friends  there 
with  whom  he  had  attended  races,  dined  at 
the  Jockey  Club  and  enjoyed  the  theater  on 
visits  before  the  war.  Many  faces  were  miss- 
ing from  those  earlier  days,  but  many  well- 
remembered  Marylanders  still  remained  to 
greet  the  General,  and  several  callers  were 
received.  On  Monday,  the  Congress  gave 
him  a  public  dinner,  complete  with  several 
toasts.  Washington's  own  message  was  pro- 
phetic—"Competent  powers  to  Congress  for 
general  purposes."  liiat  evening  the  gover- 
nor of  Maryland  gave  a  ball  in  General 
Washington's  honor.  The  General,  it  was  re- 
ported, "danced  every  set  that  all  the  ladies 
might  have  the  pleasure  of  dancing  with 
him." 

Promptly  at  twelve  o'clock  the  next  day, 
December  23,  the  General  presented  him- 
self at  the  statehouse  and  entered  the 
chamber  where  Congress  awaited  to  hear 
what  he  might  have  to  say  to  them.  This 
scene  was  depicted  by  John  Trumbull  in  a 
painting  commissioned  by  the  Congress  In 
1817,  Holding  both  his  commission  and  his 
address.  General  Washington,  with  his 
sword  at  his  side,  solemnly  faced  the  assem- 
bled gentlemen,  many  of  whom  were  old 
friends,  and  some  of  whom  were  distinct  en- 
emies. The  President  of  the  Congress  and 
his  old  opponent.  General  Thomas  Mifflin 
of  Pennsylvania,  formally  informed  him 
that,  "the  United  States  In  Congress  assem- 
bled were  prepared  to  receive  his  communi- 
cations." The  General  arose  and  said,  "The 
great  events,  on  which  my  resignation  de- 
pended, having  at  length  taken  place,  I  have 
now  the  honor  of  offering  my  sincere  con- 
gratulations to  the  Congress,  and  of  pre- 
senting myself  before  them,  to  surrender 
into  their  hands  the  trust  committed  to  me, 
and  to  claim  the  indulgence  of  retiring  from 
the  service  of  my  country." 

In  writing  the  draft  of  his  speech,  Wash- 
ington had  bade  "final  farewell"  to  Con- 
gress and  took  "ultimate  leave"  of  public 
life.  In  the  end,  he  struck  out  the  words, 
"final,"  and  "ultimate,"  and  prudently  left 
the  door  open  to  further  connection  with 
the  government,  although  he  was  eager  to 
return  to  Mount  Vernon.  His  three-minute 
address  concluded,  "1  retire  from  the  great 
theatre  of  action." 

The  brief  ceremony  concluded,  the  Gener- 
al handed  his  commission  and  the  copy  of 
his  address  to  President  Mifflin.  The  throng 
of  sp>ectators  was  dismissed;  Congress  for- 
mally adjourned;  Washington,  now  a  private 
citizen,  shook  each  member's  hand  and  said 
goodbye.  Turning  immediately  southward  to 
Virginia,  Washington  rode  off  at  a  brisk  clip 
to  arrive  at  Mount  Vernon  In  time  to  dine 
with  his  wife  on  Christmas  day.* 


CUTTING  ENERGY  COSTS  FOR 
COLLEGES 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
all  my  colleagues  an  iimovative  pro- 
gram to  help  colleges  cut  their  enor- 


mous energy  costs.  Our  country's  3,250 
campuses  spent  $3.2  billion  for  energy 
last  year,  compared  to  $700,000  in 
1974. 

The  comprehensive  energy  manage- 
ment and  financing  program  being 
demonstrated  by  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Energy  Task  Force  at  12  campus- 
es is  expected  to  save  them  up  to  25 
percent  of  their  energy  costs.  Late 
next  year,  program  results  will  be  dis- 
tributed to  other  campuses  nationwide 
to  help  them  implement  their  own 
energy  master  plan. 

I  ask  that  there  be  printed  in  the 
Record  the  following  article  by  Chris- 
topher E.  Crittenden,  director  of  the 
Energy  Task  Force,  which  gives  more 
details  on  how  campuses  can  slow  the 
drain  of  dollars  for  energy.  It  was 
printed  in  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor of  March  18. 
The  article  follows: 

How  To  Savk  Cakpus  Billiohs 
(By  Christopher  E.  Crittenden) 
For  the  first  time  last  year,  America's 
3,250  colleges  and  universities  spent  more 
than  $3  billion  for  energy.  This  bloated  bill 
was  especially  hard  for  them  to  take  then, 
when  their  slice  of  the  federal  pie  had  Just 
been  drastically  cut  and  Inflation  was  gnaw- 
ing away  at  what  was  left.  It  was  enough  to 
pay  the  salaries  of  129.000  full-time  faculty. 
It  was  equal  to  one  and  one-half  times  what 
US  campuses  spend  for  libraries  each  year, 
and  more  than  is  spent  on  scholarships  and 
student  services. 

Much  of  that  energy  bill  was  unavoidable. 
But  the  Higher  Education  Energy  Task 
Force  estimates  that  at  least  20  to  25  per- 
cent needlessly  went  up  in  smoke.  Most 
campuses  up  to  now  have  Just  taken  a  piece- 
meal approach  to  energy  conservation. 
Many  administrators  lack  the  expertise  to 
implement  a  systematic,  comprehensive 
energy  management  plan. 

Realizing  this,  the  task  force  last  year 
began  to  Implement  a  demonstration  Col- 
lege and  University  Energy  Management 
and  Financing  Program  at  a  dozen  campuses 
from  New  Hampshire  to  California.  Funded 
by  the  John  A.  Hartford  Foundation  of  New 
York  City,  the  program  is  expected  to  save 
the  12  campuses  as  much  as  $10  million  a 
year,  or  one-fourth  of  their  total  energy 
costs  of  $40  million. 

With  the  ultimate  aim  of  having  the 
system  Implemented  nationally,  program  of- 
ficials chose  a  representative  cross  section 
of  campuses,  large  and  small,  both  public 
and  private.  In  varied  climatic  zones.  At  the 
end  of  the  demonstration  period,  the  com- 
prehensive program  will  be  transferred  to 
other  colleges  nation-wide  through  various 
publications  and  workshops  for  campus  ad- 
ministrators. 

The  program  effects  savings  first  through 
an  organizational  structure  and  planning 
model  for  both  the  physical  plant  depart- 
ment and  the  institution  as  a  whole,  to  co- 
ordinate campus  energy  management  deci- 
sions. Then,  a  computerized  energy  informa- 
tion management  system  is  put  into  place  to 
provide  campus  administrators  with  data  on 
consumption,  patterns  of  energy  use.  and 
conservation  opportunities  and  their  cost. 

At  the  same  time,  program  officials  are 
developing  cost-effective  options  for  financ- 
ing energy  conservation  measures.  There 
are  many  financing  mechanisms  common  in 
business  that  higher  education  has  rarely 


used,  such  as  leasing  energy-saving  equip- 
ment or  obtaining  a  loan  from  a  financing 
house.  Properly  structured,  monthly  pay- 
ments would  be  leas  than  the  monthly 
energy  savings,  providing  vx  Immediate 
positive  cash  flow  to  the  campus. 

Private  Individual  and  Institutional  inves- 
tors can  also  Invest  In  energy  efficiency  on 
the  campus,  using  tax  credits  not  available 
to  the  Institution.  Colleges  can  even  create 
for-profit  coriwratlons  under  their  control 
that  can  act  as  an  outside  agent  to  obtain 
debt  and  equity  financing,  act  as  a  lessor  or 
guarantor  of  a  campus  debt,  or  provide  sec- 
ondary security  for  a  loan. 

Campuses  can  afford  the  expensive  equip- 
ment they  need  to  achieve  maxlmiim  energy 
savings.  In  fact,  they  can't  afford  not  to 
make  these  Investments  In  their  future  eco- 
nomic well-being.  They  can't  afford  to  con- 
tinue spending  dollars  for  wasted  BTUs 
rather  than  on  libraries,  lab  equipment,  and 
faculty  salaries.* 


GOVERNOR  BRENNAN  ADDRESS- 
ES CONFERENCE  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  RIVERS  CONSERVA- 
•nON  COUNCIL 
•  Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  8,  1983,  the  Governor  of  Maine, 
the  Honorable  Joseph  E.  Brennan, 
gave  the  keynote  address  to  the 
Eighth  Annual  National  Conference  of 
the  American  Rivers  Conservation 
CouncU.  In  this  significant  address. 
Governor  Brennan  outlined  the  steps 
that  have  been  taken  and  the  plans 
that  have  been  made  by  Maine  to  pre- 
serve and  develop  its  great  rivers. 

Maine's  rivers,  which  run  almost 
32.000  miles,  are  of  immense  value  to 
the  State.  Their  economic  potential  is 
great;  their  importance  to  the  State's 
recreational  opportunities  and  wildlife 
habitat  cannot  be  overestimated.  Gov- 
ernor Brennan,  in  his  address,  de- 
scribed the  energetic  and  expensive  ef- 
forts taken  by  Maine  to  transform  its 
rivers  from  some  of  the  dirtiest  in  the 
Nation  to  some  of  the  cleanest.  He  de- 
scribed the  Maine  rivers  study  under- 
taken by  the  Maine  Department  of 
Conservation  and  the  National  Park 
Service.  He  also  outlined  the  legisla- 
tion he  had  recently  submitted  to  the 
Maine  Legislature  to  provide  a  sound 
legal  framework  for  river  manage- 
ment. 

Governor  Brennan  was  awarded  the 
"Distingvdshed  Conservation  Award" 
at  the  Council  meeting  for  the  out- 
standing work  Maine  had  done  in  pro- 
tecting its  rivers. 

However.  Governor  Brennan  also 
pointed  out  in  his  address  that 
Maine's  power  to  develop  its  river  re- 
sources wisely  is  shackled  by  Federal 
law  which  allows  Federal  agencies  to 
negate  the  choices  a  State  makes  con- 
cerning its  rivers.  He  outlined  the 
steps  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  take  to  address  the  issues  of 
soimd  river  conservation  and  develop- 
ment. 

Governor  Brennan's  recommenda- 
tions for  Federal  action  deserve  our 
consideration.  It  Is  the  responsibility 


of  Congress  to  develop  a  comprehen- 
sive national  policy  for  river  manage- 
ment and  to  work  together  with  State 
and  local  governments  and  the  private 
sector  to  address  these  important 
issues.  Governor  Brennan's  address  is 
most  timely,  and  I  commend  it  to  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate.  I  ask  that 
the  text  of  his  speech  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 
The  speech  follows: 
Ketmoti  Asdbbss  >t  Gov.  Joseph  E. 

BREiniAR 

Thank  you  for  your  kindness  In  making 
this  award.  On  behalf  of  my  administration 
and  the  people  of  Maine.  I  am  pleased  to 
accept. 

Many  of  you  who  know  Maine  from  afar 
may  wonder  why  it  has  fallen  to  a  small 
SUte  in  the  Northeast  to  begin  tackling  the 
major  Issues  of  river  conservation  and  devel- 
opment. 

To  many,  we  are  much  better  known  for 
our  rock  bound  coast  and  lobsters  than  for 
our  rivers,  some  of  which  were  once  among 
the  most  polluted  In  the  Nation. 

There  are  several  answers  I  can  provide  to 
the  question  of  why  Maine. 

We  have  an  abundance  of  rivers,  nearly 
32,000  miles.  Our  rivers  have  shaped  our 
history  so  much  that  the  history  of  Maine 
U,  In  large  part,  the  history  of  our  rivers. 

Our  earliest  settlements  were  along  our 
rivers.  Their  water  supplied  the  power  for 
the  grist  mills  and  saw  mills  that  were  the 
basis  of  the  colonial  economy  In  what  was 
then  a  remote  wUdemess  district  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Later,  the  rivers  were  the  avenues  along 
which  logs  were  transported,  and  from 
which  the  power  was  provided  for  many  of 
the  mills  where  America's  Industrial  revolu- 
tion began. 

Rivers  formed  the  culture  of  Maine.  All  of 
our  major  cities  and  many  of  our  towns 
were  founded  and  grew  along  the  banks  of 
the  rivers. 

So,  rivers  have  always  been  among  the 
major  public  policy  concerns  of  the  State. 
The  first  saw  mill  had  to  receive  a  grant  of 
water  rights  from  the  Massachusetts  Gener- 
al Court  In  1631,  and  Maine's  Legislature 
has  been  Involved  with  the  Issues  of  river 
development  ever  since. 

Conflicts  between  mill  dam  owners  and 
their  river  bank  neighbors  over  flooding  In 
the  17th  century  later  became  conflicts  over 
rivers  for  industrialization  and  water  supply 
In  the  19th  century. 

In  the  early  20th  century,  the  develop- 
ment of  hydroelectriclty  made  BCalne 
appear  as  the  energy  savior  of  New  England. 
Long  and  sometimes  bitter  disputes  arose 
over  the  role  Maine  would  play  in  meeting 
regional  and  national  energy  needs. 

Twenty  to  thirty  years  ago,  the  conflicts 
over  river  use  had  faded  because  a  half  cen- 
tury of  treating  rivers  as  open  sewers  had 
made  many  of  them  simply  too  dirty  for 
other  uses. 

But  In  the  past  decade,  Maine  people  have 
rediscovered  the  great  rivers  of  the  State, 
rivers  with  names  that  ring  of  history  and 
romance:  the  Kennebec  of  Benedict  Arnold. 
the  Penobscot  of  Paul  Bunyan  and  Henry 
David  Thoreau,  the  Allagash,  the  Andros- 
cogiffln,  the  Machlas,  the  Narraguagus,  the 
Saco,  and  the  St.  John.  Energetic  and  ex- 
pensive efforts  have  transformed  Maine 
from  the  home  of  some  of  the  dirtiest  rivers 
to  the  home  of  some  of  the  cleanest. 
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This  is  a  source  of  great  pride  to  Maine 
people,  who  look  again  to  our  rivers  as  a 
mainstay  of  our  way  of  life. 

As  a  result,  demands  for  river  uses  have 
soared  spectacularly. 

In  1966.  4.000  people  canoed  the  Allagash 
River.  Last  year  more  than  13.000  did. 

Between  1957  and  1967  no  Atlantic  salmon 
were  caught  in  the  Penobscot  River.  Last 
year.  1.300  were. 

In  fact.  I  had  the  privilege  of  reviving  a 
tradition  that  had  been  dormant  for  30 
years— the  presentation  by  Bfoine's  Gover- 
nor to  the  White  House  of  the  first  salmon 
of  the  year  taken  from  the  Penobscot. 

In  1978,  there  was  no  Whitewater  rafting 
in  Maine. 

Last  year.  I  was  among  more  than  20,000 
people  who  went  down  the  Kennebec  or  the 
Penobscot  on  rafts. 

In  Augusta,  an  entire  week  of  activities  is 
built  around  the  renewal  of  the  Kennebec 
each  Fourth  of  July. 

And  while  people  were  rekindling  appre- 
ciation for  the  rivers,  a  national  energy 
crisis  arose.  The  oil  shortages  hit  Maine 
harder  than  most  States,  since  we  are 
among  the  most  oil-dependent  States  in  the 
Nation. 

Proposals  such  as  Dickey-Lincoln  and  the 
19S0's  equivalent  of  the  Oklahoma  land 
rush— the  filing  of  ITESIC  license  applica- 
tions—focused urgent  attention  once  again 
on  the  questions  of  how  best  to  use  Maine 
rivers. 

It  became  clear  to  me  that,  without  a 
strong  assertion  of  the  public  role  in  deci- 
sionmaking about  our  rivers,  we  would  soon 
squander  the  opportunities  offered  by  the 
rivers  of  Maine. 

Without  thoughtful  consideration  of  all 
our  needs,  it  would  be  easy  to  lose  their  rec- 
reational opportunities,  their  economic  po- 
tential, and  wildlife  habitat  through  inap- 
propriate development. 

At  the  same  time,  we  could  Just  as  easily 
lose  valuable  energy  resources  through  in- 
terminable and  needless  conflicts  over  indi- 
vidual proposals. 

Public  policy  decision  should  not  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  who  can  wesu*  who  down 
through  endless  rounds  of  trials  and  ap- 
pears. 

The  first  result  of  this  effort  was  the 
Maine  rivers  study,  undertaken  by  our  De- 
partment of  Conservation  and  the  National 
Park  Service.  The  study  assessed  in  detail 
some  4,200  miles  of  outstanding  Maine 
rivers.  It  identified  the  things  which  made 
each  special.  It  classified  almost  all  of 
Maine's  rivers  by  level  of  significance,  from 
national  to  local,  and  highlighted  the  truly 
unique  features  of  our  rivers. 

As  a  result  of  the  Maine  rivers  study,  and 
the  careful  consideration  and  recommenda- 
tions of  my  cabinet.  I  issued  an  executive 
order  in  July  1982.  setting  aside  the  rivers  of 
national  significance  from  further  hydro- 
electric development. 

I  also  ordered  that  redevelopment  could 
only  take  place  on  these  rivers  if  it  did  not 
diminish  their  special  characteristics. 

Finally.  I  directed  that  we  undertake  fur- 
ther examination  of  river  issues,  to  seek 
ways  in  which  Maine's  outstanding  river 
features  could  be  utilized  for  the  greatest 
benefit  of  Maine  people. 

I  have  now  submitted  legislation  to  the 
Maine  Legislature  to  complete  the  Job  of 
providing  a  sound  legal  framework  for  river 
management.  The  legislation  would: 

Translate  Into  statute  my  executive  order 
protecting  significant  stretches. 


Establish  new  land  use  guidelines  to  pro- 
tect significant  river  shorelines  from  inap- 
propriate development. 

Encourage  formation  of  local  river  corri- 
dor commissions,  to  develop  comprehensive 
management  plans  for  our  rivers  and  to  pre- 
vent piecemeal  approaches  to  shoreline 
zoning. 

Streamline  and  clarify  review  procedures 
for  hydroelectric  development  projects. 

Make  clear  the  State's  authority  to  re- 
quire f  ishways  in  dams. 

Revise  the  water  quality  classification 
system  for  Maine,  to  reflect  the  water  qual- 
ity improvements  and  research  of  the  past 
decade;  and 

Revise  the  State'  laws  concerning  neglect- 
ed and  abandoned  dams. 

With  this  legislation.  Maine  declares  that 
we  are  prepared  to  choose  the  rivers  where 
hydro  development  should  not  take  place; 
and  to  streamline  our  laws  to  make  speedy 
and  sound  decisions  on  rivers  where  hydro 
development  ought  to  take  place  should 
market  conditions  warrant. 

We  are  prepared  to  control  development 
on  our  rivers  to  maintain  unique  and  irre- 
placable  wilderness  and  wildlife. 

We  are  prepared  to  revise  our  laws  to 
bring  our  standards  and  procedures  for  river 
management  up  to  date. 

In  short,  we  are  prepared  to  finish  the  Job 
we  began  more  than  a  decade  ago  when  the 
first  steps  were  taken  to  clean  up  the  rivers. 
and  to  make  them  what  they  are  today:  a 
resource  of  great  and  lasting  benefit  to 
Maine  and  to  the  Nation. 

But  this  Job  is  not  yet  finished.  For  even  if 
the  legislature  enacts  my  proposals,  our 
right  to  make  our  own  choices  is  shackled 
by  Federal  law  which  allows  Federal  agen- 
cies to  negate  the  choices  we  have  made. 

A  major  lesson  we  have  learned  is  that, 
while  much  can  and  must  be  done  at  the 
State  level,  much  remains  to  be  done  at  the 
national  level. 

We  are  fortunate  in  Maine  that  most  of 
our  rivers  are  entirely  or  mostly  within  our 
borders.  Much  of  what  we  have  attempted 
would  have  been  much  more  difficult  If  sub- 
stantial portions  of  our  rivers  flowed 
through  other  States,  since  there  is  precious 
little  national  policy  for  river  management 
to  aid  us. 

We  fear  that  the  absence  of  adequate  na- 
tional rivers  policies  and  programs  could 
lead  to  a  degradation  of  rivers  elsewhere, 
putting  even  greater  pressure  on  the  values 
we  are  striving  to  protect  in  Maine. 

Steps  must  be  taken  at  the  national  level 
to  address  the  issues  of  sound  river  conser- 
vation and  development.  I  suggest  in  all 
modesty  that  our  experience  in  Maine  can 
serve  as  a  model  for  this  national  effort. 

I  would  like  to  propose  five  steps  which 
will  form  the  nucleus  of  a  national  effort 
for  sound  river  management: 

First,  and  most  importantly.  Congress 
must  amend  the  Federal  Power  Act  to  allow 
States  to  set  aside  significant  rivers  from 
hydro  development,  consistent  with  well-es- 
tablished goals  for  preservation  of  national- 
ly significant  recreation  suid  wildlife  values. 

The  National  Governors  Association  re- 
cently adopted  a  resolution  urging  passage 
of  such  a  law,  and  I  am  committed  to  work- 
ing with  the  Congress  to  have  such  legisla- 
tion considered  in  this  session. 

Next,  the  Federal  Government  should 
begin  development  of  a  comprehensive  na- 
tional policy  for  river  management  to  assure 
the  best  use  in  the  Nation's  interest  of  our 
river  resources. 
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I  recognize  that  this  wiU  be  an  enormous 
task.  The  issues  tuv  numerous  and  complex, 
including: 

Energy  and  recreation: 

Water  supply  and  transportation; 

Water  quality  and  wildlife; 

The  proper  allocation  of  the  costs  of  river 
development  between  the  public  and  private 
sectors,  and  between  the  State  and  Federal 
governments. 

It  will  require  the  best  efforts  of  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments,  the  private 
sector,  environmental  groups,  and  the 
public  to  address  these  issues.  I  believe  this 
can  best  be  accomplished  by  the  President 
appointing  a  national  commission  to  consid- 
er these  Issues  and  make  recommendations. 

Next.  Congress  should  reauthorize  the 
Clean  Water  Act.  and  continue  the  commit- 
ment to  providing  a  substantial  share  of  the 
funds  for  cleaning  up  the  Nation's  waters. 
Congress  should  also  continue  such  pro- 
grams as  the  land  and  water  conservation 
fund,  which  provide  money  for  basic  conser- 
vation and  recreation  programs. 

Congress  must  maintain  the  vitality  of  the 
wild  and  scenic  rivers  program.  In  Maine, 
the  Allagash  serves  as  an  example  of  the  im- 
portance of  this  program.  An  effective  na- 
tional rivers  policy  Is  simply  impoulble 
without  a  strong  wild  and  scenic  rivers  pro- 
gram. 

Finally,  there  is  much  which  each  of  us 
here  tonight  must  do.  Groups  such  as  the 
American  Rivers  Conservation  Council  serve 
a  critical  function  in  bringing  the  issues  of 
river  conservation  to  the  people. 

We  have  learned  in  Maine  that  river  edu- 
cation must  be  directed  at  those  who  are  not 
regular  users  of  rivers,  as  well  as  those  who 
are.  Without  widespread  public  awareness 
of  the  importance  of  rivers,  all  our  efforts 
will  be  in  vain.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  a 
part  of  your  program  this  weekend  will  ad- 
dress this  problem. 

The  course  that  I  have  suggested  is  an  am- 
bitious one.  It  will  Involve  a  great  deal  of 
effort  here  in  Washington  and  in  all  the 
State  capitals.  But  I  am  convinced  these  are 
attainable  goals.  I  am  convinced  by  our  ex- 
perience in  Maine  and  by  the  fact  that  the 
Idnd  of  Federal-State  resource  management 
program  I  have  suggested  already  exists. 

Fifteen  years  ago.  the  Nation's  coasts  were 
threatened  by  overdevelopment,  increasing 
demands  for  energy  uses,  and  severe  envi- 
ronmental degradation.  Today  we  have  in 
place  national  legislation  which  establishes 
a  Federal-State  partnership  in  coastal  man- 
agement. 

Some  of  this  legislation  grew  from  the  rec- 
ommendations of  a  national  commission 
formed  to  consider  the  issues  facing  the  Na- 
tion's ocean  frontiers.  States  are  given  prin- 
cipal responsibility  for  establishing  manage- 
ment priorities  for  the  coast,  and  Federal 
agencies  are  required  to  act  consistently 
with  those  priorities. 

It  has  taken  several  years  to  construct 
this  coastal  management  system,  and  many 
of  its  features  are  still  evolving.  Even  in 
Maine,  we  will  still  have  much  to  do  should 
the  legislature  enact  our  proposals.  We  will 
still  face  difficult  choices  about  specific 
projects,  and  we  will  have  to  work  to  make 
the  new  system  succeed. 

In  the  case  of  our  Maine  rivers  policy,  I 
feel  we  are  now  just  "putting  in"  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  long  trip  with  more  than  a  few 
difficult  portages  ahead.  At  the  national 
level,  we  have  not  even  begun  planning  the 
trip. 

But  who  can  doubt  the  values,  the  re- 
wards of  making  the  trip? 


One  of  the  great  appreciators  of  rivers  in 
literature  was  the  mole  In  Kenneth  Ora- 
hame's  "The  Wind  in  the  Willows."  Mole 
was  asked:  "Do  you  really  live  by  the  river?" 
The  Mole's  response  was  one  that  many, 
many  Bfainers  share.  "By  it,  and  with  it, 
and  on  it,  and  In  it,"  he  replied.  "It's  broth- 
er and  sister  to  me,  and  aunts  and  company 
and  food  and  drink.  It's  my  world  and  I 
don't  want  any  other.  What  It  hasn't  got  is 
not  worth  having,  and  what  it  doesn't  know, 
is  not  worth  knowing. 

"Lord!  The  times  we've  had  togetheri 
Whether  in  winter  or  summer,  spring,  or 
autumn  its  always  got  its  fun  and  excite- 
ments." 

As  Governor  of  Maine,  let  me  again  ex- 
press my  deep  appreciation  for  the  honor 
you  have  given  me,  my  administration,  and 
the  people  of  Maine.  I  hope  that  a  year 
from  now  your  conference  will  be  filled  with 
reports  of  substantial  progress  in  our  efforts 
to  assure  the  best  use  of  the  rivers  of  Amer- 
ica. 
Thank  you  very  much.* 


ANACONDA'S  LEPRECHAUN 
VILLAGE 
•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
honor  two  outstanding  Montanans, 
and  good  friends  of  mine,  Eddie  and 
Bea  McCarthy.  Each  year  for  St.  Pat- 
ricks Day  the  McCarthys  open  their 
home  to  Anacondans  of  Irish  descent, 
as  well  as  those  who  wish  that  they 
were  Irish.  As  a  member  of  that  latter 
group,  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  at- 
tending this  gathering  for  the  last  sev- 
eral years.  In  addition,  they  Invite  var- 
ious prominent  Irish  Americans  to  join 
in  their  celebration. 

The  simple  fact  that  they  are  cele- 
brating shows  Eddie  and  Bea's  great 
spirit.  As  most  Montanans  know.  Ana- 
conda has  seen  better  economic  days. 
But  with  people  like  the  McCarthys, 
we  can  all  be  sure  that  Anaconda  will 
prosper  and  continue  its  tradition  of 
excellence.  I,  and  many  others,  thank 
Eddie  and  Bea  McCarthy  for  this 
great  service. 

I  ask  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
a  copy  of  a  recent  USA  Today  article 
recogni^ng  the  McCarthys. 
The  article  follows: 
St.  Pat's  Day  Brings  Out  Brogue  Ih  Us 

(By  Patrick  O'Driscoll) 
Anacomda,  Moht.— Carrying  Ireland's  tri- 
color flag  and  a  venerable  70-year-old 
banner  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians, 
the  Irish  are  marching  down  Main  Street 
today  in  this  century-old  Rocky  Mountain 
copper  town— just  as  they  are  in  New  York, 
Seattle.  Chicago  and  some  150  other  com- 
munities. 

But  the  atmosphere  of  "Smelter  City"  is 
not  the  political  tension  of  New  York,  where 
grand  marshal  Michael  Plannery's  outspo- 
ken zeal  for  the  Irish  Republican  Army  has 
made  the  USA's  largest  St.  Patrick's  Day 
Parade  a  referendum  on  Ireland's  continu- 
ing violence  and  bloodshed. 

Here  the  grand  marshal  is  postman  Eddie 
McCarthy,  54,  who  in  Kelly  green  tam  and 
suspenders  stands  foursquare  behind  his 
18th  annual  Simday-before-the-parade 
bash. 


"It's  always  been  a  great  town  for  the 
Irish.  Whenever  there's  something,  we're 
right  in  the  middle  of  it."  he  crows. 

Anaconda  reflects  a  different  Irish  pas- 
sion—a year-round  lust  for  good  times 
among  the  descendants  of  the  immigrants 
who  mined  and  refined  the  "red  metal"  in 
these  brown  mountains.  The  Wednesday 
night  meetings  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hi- 
bernians (AOH)  here  are  devoted  to  Irish 
stories,  reminiscences,  songs  and  cold  cans 
of  Rainier  beer,  not  heated  debate  over  "the 
troubles"  in  Northern  Ireland. 

It  is  a  subtle  Irishness.  f  otmd  among  many 
of  the  43.8  million  Americans  who  claim 
Irish  ancestry.  Although  the  USA's  melting 
pot  is  swallowing  the  country's  second-larg- 
est ethnic  group  (after  the  Germans).  Irish 
Americans  maintain  ties  as  perhaps  none 
others  have. 

"Irish  Americans  worked  hard  to  be  ac- 
cepted and  assimilated  into  mainstream 
America,"  says  Maureen  Murphy  of  the 
American  Committee  for  Irish  Studies. 

"But  the  Irish  are  a  very  famUy-centered 
people.  That  keeps  traditions  alive." 

Family  has  supported  millions  of  immi- 
grants whom  the  Great  Potato  Famine  of 
the  1840s  drove  to  the  USA.  Faith,  too,  has 
kept  family  ties  tight. 

Says  Johnny  Concarmon.  unofficial  histo- 
rian of  St.  Patrick's  Day  parades:  "Even 
though  Irish  Americans  may  be  successful 
and  have  real  lace  curtains,  there's  tremen- 
dous awareness  of  Ireland." 

It's  an  awareness  that  drove  Tish  Mul- 
vaney.  68,  of  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  to  spend  eight 
years  compiling  a  family  tree  of  577  de- 
scendants of  Irish  immigrant  Matthew  Mul- 
vaney.  "It's  just  the  reward  of  knowing  the 
history."  she  says. 

It's  an  awareness  that  leads  some  Irish 
Americans  to  best  the  Irish  themselves  in 
cultural  pursuits:  Chicago  schoolteacher  Liz 
Carroll  is  a  past  winner  of  Ireland's  fiddle- 
playing  championships. 

It's  an  awareness  that  leads  others  to 
pursue  Gaelic,  Ireland's  difficult  native 
tongue.  A  small  circle  gathers  weekly  in  the 
suburban  Washington.  D.C..  living  room  of 
Irish-bom  teacher  Collin  Owens. 

Still  others  channel  energy  into  elaborate- 
ly decorated  costumes  and  intricate  bobs, 
skips  and  kicks  at  a  pressure-packed  Irish 
step  dance  competition  called  the  feia  (pro- 
nounced FESH). 

There's  new  interest  among  college  stu- 
dents in  Irish  literature,  history  and  lan- 
guage. Loyola  University  historian  Law- 
rence McCaffrey  of  Chicago  calls  it  "a  kind 
of  search  for  identity,  a  feeling  that  Amer- 
ica hasn't  worked  out.  Everything  is  so  ho- 
mogenized that  they're  looking  for  some- 
thing unique  and  special." 

Even  those  with  no  Irish  roots  are  drawn 
to  it.  One  of  them.  Gaelic  language  enthusi- 
ast Jo  Radner  of  Washington,  D.C.,  calls  it 
"the  O'Ziggenbaum  phenomenon."  She  and 
friends  such  as  Irish  music  expert  Myron 
Bretholz  find  the  Irish  ethnic  identity  "very 
public  and  appealing.  The  whole  Irish  myth 
fits  in  with  what  people  want  in  America. 
The  Irish  came  here  very  poor,  and  they 
made  good." 

Anaconda's  founder,  immigrant  miner 
Marcus  EXaly,  did  so  well  he  became  one  of 
Montana's  fabled  "copper  kings."  But  his 
descendants  have  to  scrape  for  a  living  now; 
the  585-foot-hlgh  copper  smelter  shut  down 
2Vi  years  ago,  and  the  open  pit  mine  in 
nearby  Butte,  "the  richest  hill  on  earth,"  is 
about  to  shut  down  because  of  depressed 
mineral  prices. 

Still,  Anaconda  and  the  Irish  survive— 
with  reverence   for  the  town's  oldtimers. 


with  strong  family  ties,  with  dvic  pride. 
Many  of  the  town's  9,721  residents  will  drive 
103  miles  north  to  Missoula  after  this  after- 
noon's parade  to  cheer  the  Anaconda  High 
School  Copperheads  In  the  state  boys'  bas- 
ketball tournament— and  turn  right  around 
for  home  to  catch  the  tail  end  of  tonight's 
St.  Patrick's  Day  dance  at  the  National 
Guard  armory. 

Years  ago  it  was  held  in  the  95-year-old 
AOH  haU,  but  it  "died"  five  years  ago.  Now. 
three  generations  of  Anaconda  Hibernians 
meet  at  the  Knights  of  Columbus  hall, 
where  Irish  brogues  drift  past  an  AOH  re- 
cruiting poster  that  reads: 

Don't  just  be  a  St.  Patrick's  Day  Irishnuuo. 
Be  proud  of  your  heritage.* 


ISRAELI  INDEPENDENCE  DAT 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  reiterate  my  support  for  the 
people  of  Israel  as  they  commemorate 
the  35th  anniversary  of  their  nation's 
founding. 

The  citizens  of  our  two  nations  share 
a  unique  bond  of  friendship  and  re- 
spect which  has  endured  many  trials. 
Despite  occasional  differences,  our 
common  belief  in  the  principles  of  de- 
mocracy have  served  to  bind  our  two 
nations  together.  Today  Israel  remains 
our  most  stable,  trusted  and  valued 
ally  in  the  Middle  East. 

On  May  14,  1948,  David  Ben-Ourion 
proclaimed  the  establishment  of  the 
State  of  Israel.  The  Declaration  of  Is- 
raeli Independence  represented  not 
the  end  of  a  struggle  for  freedom  but 
the  beginning  of  the  rightful  struggle 
for  recognition  of  a  nation. 

The  Hebrews  first  entered  the  land 
of  Israel  during  the  18th  century  B.C. 
Since  that  time,  the  Jewish  people 
have  been  subjected  to  repeated  at- 
tacks from  hostile  neighbors.  Never- 
theless, the  Israelis  have  displayed 
their  willingness  to  make  the  sacrifices 
necessary  in  order  to  obtain  peace. 
Today,  the  search  for  peace  continues. 

As  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  I 
have  worked  to  insure  that  Israel  re- 
mains strong.  I  will  not  relent  in  these 
efforts  and  I  hope  that  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  Nation  will  never 
lessen  our  commitment  to  Israel.* 


ORDER  FOR  THE  RECOGNITION 

OP    SENATOR    MOYNIHAN    ON 

TOMORROW 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  under 
the  standing  order  on  tomorrow,  there 
be  a  special  order  in  favor  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  (Mr.  Moynihah) 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  TUESDAY.  APRIL 
19.  1983.  AT  2  P.M. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move,  in 
accordance  with  the  order  previously 
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entered,  that  the  Senate  now  stand  in 
reoen. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  at 
6:57  pan.,  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Tuesday.  April  19, 1983,  at  2  pjn. 


JMI 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  April  18, 1983: 
The  Jdsiciaxt 

Stephen  P.  EUperln,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  an  uaodate  Judge  of  the  Su- 
perior Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
a  term  of  IS  years,  vice  John  R.  Hess,  re- 
tired. 

AraiCAM  DKVKLonmrr  Pouhoatioii 
Patsy  Baker  Blackshear,  of  Maryland,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  African  Development  Foundation  for  a 
term  of  4  years  (new  position). 

Cheater  A.  Crocker,  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  African  Development 
Poundatlon  for  a  term  of  2  years  (new  posi- 
tion). 

IRTHK  AKMT 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
(m  the  retired  list  in  grade  indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

U.  Oen.  Robert  J.  Lunn,  XXX-XX-XXXX  (age 
66),  U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  imder  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Oen.  Robert  L.  Moore,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
UJB.  Army. 

The  following  officers  for  appointment  as 
Reserve  Commissioned  officers  In  the  Adju- 
tant Generals  Corps.  Army  National  Guard 
of  the  United  States.  Reserve  of  the  Army, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  593(a)  and  3392: 
To  be  major  general 

Brig.  Oen.  Donald  K.  Edwards,  008-26- 
2639,  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States. 

To  be  brigadier  ffenerai 
Col.  Raymond  R.  Galloway,  298-ia-lOll, 

Army  National  Guard  of  the  United  States. 
Col.    William    A.    Homsby,    XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Army  National  Guard  of  the  United  States. 
IrtbkNavt 
The  following-named  limited  duty  officers 

to  be  reappointed  permanent  lieutenant  as 

regular  officers  In  the  Line  of  the  U.S. 

Navy,  subject  to  qualifications  therefor  as 

provided  by  law: 

Arvln,  James  W. 
Augsburger,  John  A 
Beavers,  Harvie  Donald,  Jr. 
Cornelius.  Eddie  J. 
Evans.  Robert  William 
Green,  Rheuben  Whitfield.  Jr. 
Heard.  Clayton  Johns 
Hinkle.  WUbur  Gordon 
Hubbard.  David  Lee 
Johnson.  William  Isaac 
Koca,  Richard  Lee 
Krause.  Walter  H..  Jr. 
Loporto,  Gerald  Edward 
McQuay,  Edgar,  Jr. 
Moddesette,  Anthony  S. 


Moran.  L.  Bernard 

Oshaughneasy,  Larry  Ray 

Pemberton,  Jolm  A 

Reher,  Laurence  William,  m 

Ruiz,  David  P. 

Smith.  Benjamin  Harvey 

Smith.  John  Edward 

Stamm.  William  Patrick 

Teague.  James  Edward 

Teemley,  Dennis  Duane 

Thomas,  Clarence  Augustus.  Jr. 

Tlemey,  Paul  James 

Walkley,  Gary  Foster 

White,  Charles  Munson 

Winston.  Herbert  C. 

Wright.  Wayne  A 

Tankovlch,  Edward  P..  Jr. 

Zembuch,  John  Andrew 
The  following-named  temporary  limited 

duty  officers,  to  be  appointed  permanent 

lieutenant  in  the  Line  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  sub- 
ject to  qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by 

law: 

Abbott,  Michael  J. 

Albano,  Orenclo  Dugay 

Anderson,  Ronald  Dale 

Andreasen,  Jon  Joseph 

Andrus.  Leslie  Edwin 

Ankrom,  David  Clark 

Arguilla.  Rodolf o  Galano 
Ashton,  Alfred  Joseph.  Jr. 
Aumont.  Donald  Ridgeway 
Axline,  Michael  Dennis 
Bailey,  William  George 
Barbour,  Robert  G.,  Jr. 
Barnes.  Robert  Eugene 
Barnes,  Robert  William 
Bamett,  Tedd  Lewis 
Barredo,  Ramon  Marcelo,  in 
Barrett,  Jeffrey  G. 
Barton,  Albert  Russell 
Bascianelli,  Anthony  Ctiarles 
Bata.  Joseph  A 
Bautista,  Antonio  M. 
Belton.  David  A. 
Berardi,  Richard  Harold 
Berry,  David  Randolph 
Bilskls,  Richard  Allan 
Bing,  Moses  Lee 
Bishop.  Lloyd  D.,  Jr. 
BiUer,  Charles  W.,  Jr. 
Bixby,  Roy  Kenneth 
Blake,  Al  I. 
Bolin,  Ricliard  Allen 
Boling,  IiUchael  Joe 
Bootti,  Silas  C,  Jr. 
Bosma.  William  Jacob 
Brantley,  Larry  Gene 
Brown,  Danny  Reginald 
Brown,  Dewayne  Charles 
Brown,  Mictuiel  R. 
Brown,  William  Gletm 
Browning,  Ifichael  James 
Bryant,  Harry  Douglas 
Buclian.  James  Donald 
Buis,  Roland  Roscoe,  Jr. 
Bimigamer,  Gary  Wayne 
Biu-gart,  Gary  Lee 
Burke,  William  Cliarles,  Jr. 
Burket,  Lester  C,  Jr. 
Burkholder,  Stanley 
Byrd,  Jimmy  A 
Cagle,  Ronald  Dean 
Cahill,  Bryce  Leslie 
Cantin,  Roland  L. 
Capati,  Norman  M. 
Cardenas,  Jose  Antonio 
Carella.  Victor  Leonard 
Carmona,  Alfredo  Pandez 
Casto,  Wallace  R. 
Cavin,  James  Franklin.  Jr. 
Cecil.  David  B. 
Channell,  James  Allen 
Chaput,  Donald  Louis 


Clay,  Ronald  D. 
Cloutier,  Joseph  Roger 
Conine,  Benny  Doyle 
Cook.  Arthur  Richard 
Cook.  Sherwood  E. 
Cowles.  Robert  Howard 
Craig.  Harold  Edward 
Oimmins.  Lloyd  Eugene,  Jr. 
Cripps.  Roy  Louis 
Crisler.  Robert  Bruce 
Cronin.  Donald  Roger 
Crutchf  ield.  Harry  Arnold 
Cruzata.  Nicanor  Fines 
Dale.  Charles  Lee 
Dameron.  Edgar  Leroy,  n 
Daniel.  Stephen  James 
Davidson.  Micliael  Lee 
Davis.  Michael  Andrew 
Deam.  Thomas  Micliael 
Decastro,  Ernesto  Macaspac 
Deitz,  Roy  Jefferson,  Jr. 
Delre,  Joseph  Anthony 
Derrick,  Jay 
Deyoung,  Jotm,  Jr. 
Diamond,  Robert 
Diaz,  Clarence  Lee 
Dicer,  Harold  Franklin,  n 
Dick.  Micluiel  D. 
Dillon,  Veon  Richard 
Domingo,  Reynaldo  Deleon 
Donohue,  John  Joseph 
Donzella,  John  Richard 
Doyle,  Joseph  Austin,  Jr. 
Drinan,  John  Vincent,  Jr. 
DriscoU,  Ernest 
Dugan,  James  H.,  Jr. 
Dunbar,  Donald  George 
Dunn,  Edward  Patrick 
Dykes,  James  Glover 
Dzup,  1.  Inks,  Prank  J.,  Jr. 
Eberhardt,  Charles  Edward 
Elder,  James  Cleveland 
Elklns,  Gerald  W. 
Ellis,  Kenneth  Duane 
Emmons,  Randall  Gerald 
Ennis,  Harry  Esley,  Jr. 
Ewing,  WiUiam  Albert  Jr. 
Ezzell,  Richard  L. 
Femald,  Brent  Alan 
Ferrell,  Douglas  McCoy,  Jr. 
Fleury,  Jesse  James,  III 
Fontilla,  Rodolfo  Espiritu 
Ford,  Stephen  Gary 
Foster,  Don  Henry 
Fraczak,  Larry  Francis 
Fry,  Harvey  L. 
Gallaher,  James  Daniel,  Jr. 
Gardiner,  Eddie  Joseph,  Jr. 
Garrity,  Ellsworth  MarU,  in 
Georgl,  Charles  Marti 
Goldstein,  Alan  Philip 
Goodbred,  Timothy  Evan 
Gradwell,  Edward  James,  Jr. 
Graves,  Richard  Tim 
Grlsell,  Stephen  Joiin 
Grochow,  Ronald  Lorenz 
Groel,  Thomas  Robert 
Grunstra,  Ronald  Hugh 
Hall,  KendaU  Richard 
Hall,  Richard  Thomas 
HaU,  Walter  Isaac 
Hallock,  David  Deforest 
Hamilton,  Charles  R. 
Hampton,  Robert  Lavis 
Hand,  James  Vincent 
Hannah,  Harold  W.,  Jr. 
Harer,  Frank  Leroy 
Hartley,  Verle  Lee 
Hass,  Terrell  Lee 
Hassel,  Daniel  A 
Havens,  William  Edward 
Helms,  Ricliard  C. 
Herman,  Richard  William 
Higgins,  James  Ronnie 
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Higgins,  Richard  Louis,  Jr. 

Hindjosa,  Jesse,  NMN 

HUnka,  Gregory 

Hohl,  Thomas  Kent 

Holtz,  Gray  Lee 

Hopkins.  Steven  W. 

Houghton.  Robert  Conrad 

Howard,  Jack  Dewey 

Howard,  Joseph  Cecil,  in 

Howe,  John  F. 

Huf f ord,  Ross  Merritt,  Jr. 

Hunt,  Earl  Ray 

Hyman.  Stephen  George 

Hyytinen.  Michael  Reino 

JanUiak.  Ronald  Francis 

Jenkins,  David  Uoyd 

Jenkins,  Ronnie  Bruce 

Johnson.  Frank  L. 

Johnson.  James  C. 

Johnston.  William  Repko,  Jr. 

Jones,  Larry  R. 

Jones,  Rick  Martin 

Joves,  Rodante  Rosario 

Karr,  Kenneth  Edward 

Kerr,  William  Dolph 

Kervin,  Pat  Ray 

Kiehne,  Gerald  John 

Kimbro,  Phillip  Gwinn 

King,  William  Daine 

Kinneman,  Gregory  Duane 

Knecht,  Albert  L. 

Lacey,  Richard  Glen 

Lamont,  Dwight  Edward 

Landry,  Henry  George,  Jr. 

Lane,  Aubrey  Eugene 

Larmon,  Danny  Alvaro 

Legare,  Arthur  Edwin,  Jr. 

T.>hm«.n,  Lawrence  Lester 

Lejman,  Daniel  John 
Leware,  Bentley  Charles 
Lill,  Harborough  Irwin.  HI 
Lister,  cnnarles  M. 
Lueck,  Dale  Keith 
Lyon,  Michael  Allen 
MacDougall,  David  Russell 
MacDowell,  Kenneth  NMN 
Bifoguire,  Brian  Francis 
Malone,  Dennis  E. 
Manning,  Steve  Alan 
Markert,  George  Wastiington 
Marshall,  James  Odis 
Martin,  John  Lawrence 
Martin,  Timothy  Vaughn 
Massey,  Donald  Wray 
Matthews,  Samuel  Alex 
McCabe,  William  Drew 
McCarthy,  Patrick  Michael 
McCready,  Daniel  Hugh 
McCullough,  William  Fay,  Jr. 
McElhatten,  Gordon  Joseph 
McElveen,  George  Gamel,  Jr. 
McFadden,  Michael  Wayne 
McPheeters,  NeU  K. 
Meador,  Richard  James 
Meadows,  Coy  O. 
Meierotto,  Vernon  Clifford 
Miller,  Jerry  J. 
Miller,  Ronald  Alvin 
Mills,  Neal  Jotm 
Moddy,  Donald  Jay 
Moran,  David  Ralph 
Morrison,  Robert  Edward 
Moses.  Clyde  Douglas 
Murphy,  Richard  Herbert 
Nelson,  Robert  Loren 
Nevin,  Robert  Wilson 
Nigro,  Michael  Louis 
O'Connor.  Thomas  Charles 
Olsson,  Lars  Osborne 
O'Neal,  Daniel  T. 
Paco,  Renato  Mesa 
Panado,  Ernesto  Felix 
Parker,  Barry  Lynn 
Parrish,  John  Robert 
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Pauls.  Rodney  Keith,  Jr. 
Payne,  Edward 
Pennington.  Charles  Daniel 
Perez.  Rolando  Santos 
PerUe,  William  Edgar 
Peterson.  Merle  Norman 
Plumlee,  Thurman  Ray 
Poehler,  Lester  Carl 
Pomeranz.  Henry  D. 
Pope.  Dale  W. 
Powell.  William  Ernest 
Powers,  Peter  Wister 
Quale,  Theodore  John.  Jr. 
Quinn.  James  J. 
Radona.  Pepito  Josaf  at 
Ralston.  Kelvin  Dee 
Rawlins,  Robert  Stanaland 
Relly.  Philip  Key,  HI 
Reuer,  Kenneth  Leroy 
Reynolds,  Theodore  Arthur 
Richardson,  George  D. 
Rickard,  John  R. 
Rill.  Louis  Friedrick 
Roberts,  James  Prands 
Rohren.  Lathan  E. 
Rosado,  GUberto 
Ross,  Thomas  E. 
Rousseau,  Lester  Gene 
Sanderson,  George  Howard,  Jr. 
Schoelen,  James  Charles 
Schukraf  t,  Keith  Barry 
Schuler,  Fred  S. 
Schultz,  Frederick  L. 
Scott,  John  B. 
Scott,  Raymond 
Scranton,  Bfichael  Stephen 
Sepulveda,  John 
Sheets,  Glen  Edward 
Sherbanee,  Kelly  Fredric 
Silva.  Donald  Anthony 
Simmons,  William  alien 
Simons,  Thomas  Paul 
Simpson,  Richard  Lee 
Skillman,  William  F. 
Slain,  CSerry  Lee 
Slippy,  Thomas  George 
Sluter,  Robert  Seton,  Jr. 
Smietana,  Stephen  Thomas 
Smith,  Clifford  Anthony 
Smith,  Danny  Glen 
Smith,  James  C. 
Smith,  John  Henry 

Smith,  John  Martin 

Sokolik,  James  Otto 

Soper,  Robert  Taylor 

Spigler,  Richard  David 

Squires.  Clifford  Erwin 

Stewart,  Richard  Arden 

Stewart,  Roger  Franklin 

Stiles,  Philip  A,  Jr. 

Stone,  Richard  Cyril.  Jr. 

Stout,  Michael  Francis 

Sturm,  Roljert  Allen 

Sweeney,  William  Charles 

Tate,  Gary  Johnson 

Thomas,  Timmie  L. 

Thompson,  Mike 

Thompson,  Thomas  Carl 

Thorn,  Ronald  D. 

Throop,  David  P. 

Tichy,  Thomas  Nicholas 

Tomlinson,  Gerald  Edward 

Towery,  John  Woodrow 

Turner,  Shelby  Joe 

Tyre,  (jdeen  Ladale 

Underwood,  Jon  Harland 

Vawter,  Paul  David,  Jr. 

Vermette,  Paul  Michael 

Vose,  Michael  H. 

Watkins,  Richard  Harold 

Weir,  Robert  C. 

Wessel,  James  J. 

Whitaker,  Jerry  E. 

Williams,  Lawrence  Joseph 


Williams,  Robert  Anthony 
Wilson,  William  L. 
Wippel,  Harrell  George 
Wong,  Abraham  H.  K. 
Wood.  Gary  Willard 
Worthington.  Michael  Allen 
Wright.  Bill  Vem 
Wrynn.  Barry  Joseph 
Zaleski.  Peter  Paul 
Zbaeren.  William  Dale 
Zimmerman.  Rol>ert  Lewis,  n 
Zuchero.  William  John.  Jr. 

Ik  THX  MAam  CoKPS 
The  foUowing-named  officers  of  the 
Marine  Corps  and  Marine  Corps  Reserve  for 
permanent  appointment  to  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  colonel,  under  provisions  of  Utle 
10,  United  States  Code,  section  624,  subject 
to  qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by 
law: 

Ahlers,  Richard  M.,  1101 
Alexander,  Burt  E.,  6982 
Allison.  Charles  R.,  in,  0960 
Anderson.  Joseph  T.,  6299 
Andresen,  Gary  D.,  8585 
Armes,  Willard  P.,  9201 
Armstrong,  Ctiarles  R.,  6003 
AxteU,  Grey  C.  9426 
Bagby,  Richard  A,  6090 
Baker,  Wheeler  L.,  2&40 
Ballia,  Jotm  T.,  1748 
Barnes,  Michael  J.,  63S1 
Barone.  Ctiarles  J.,  1252 
Bartolomea,  Richard  J.,  9639 
Bathurst,  Sheldon  J.,  5065 
Bauscti,  Arthur  S.,  5565 
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THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSIONS' 
RESPONSmnJTY 


HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

OP  mtW  YORK 

nr  THE  HonsK  of  rcpresehtatives 

Monday,  April  IS,  1983 

•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Feb- 
ruary 1983.  Dr.  David  Axelrod,  New 
York  State  Commissioner  of  Health, 
delivered  remarks  before  the  Confer- 
ence on  Professional  Misconduct  and 
Physician  Discipline.  Dr.  Axelrod  ex- 
prosed  his  concern  that  doctors  and 
hospitals  bring  few  cases  of  medical 
misconduct  to  the  State's  attention. 
Of  670  complaints  received  last  year, 
only  51  came  from  hospitals  and  phy- 
sicians. 

The  suspected  reluctance  of  hospi- 
tals and  physicians  to  become  involved 
In  Incidents  of  misconduct  by  staff  and 
colleagues;  if  true,  would  be  especially 
disturbing  since  New  York  State 
public  health  law  230,  requires  every 
licensed  health  professional— includ- 
ing physicians,  physician's  assistants, 
specialists'  assistants,  physical  thera- 
pists, dentists,  dental  hygienists, 
nurses,  and  pharmacists,  report  mis- 
conduct. Failure  to  do  so  is.  in  itself, 
misconduct. 

Dr.  Axelrod  calls  upon  health  ad- 
ministrators to  increase  their  efforts 
to  monitor  the  quality  of  patient  care 
in  their  institutions  and  to  be  certain 
all  employees  are  aware  of  the  manda- 
tory reporting  requirements  of  public 
health  law  230. 

I  share  Dr.  Axelrod's  concern  and 
goals.  So,  too,  should  every  hospital 
and  licensed  health  professional. 

The  public  has  become  increasingly 
aware  of  medical  malpractice,  not  by 
health  professional  reporting,  but  by 
the  increased  number  of  malpractice 
suits  and  settlements.  Today,  more 
than  ever,  it  is  in  health  professionals 
best  interest  to  build  public  confidence 
in  their  actions,  including  their  will- 
ingness to  monitor,  investigate,  and 
discipline  themselves. 

Serving  and  treating  the  public  is 
the  medical  professions'  special  pre- 
rogative. Insuring  proper  conduct  in 
this  service  is  the  medical  professions' 
special  responsibility. 

I  recommend  Dr.  Axelrod's  remarks, 
"Physician  Discipline  in  New  York 
State,"  to  my  colleagues: 

"PRTSICIAN  DiSCIPLIlfE  IH  NKW  YORK 

Statk" 

(By  David  Axelrod) 

To  begin,  I  want  to  express  my  gratitude 

to  the  organizations  which  have  joined  with 

us  in  the  sponsorship  of  this  conference. 


namely  the  United  Hospital  Fund  and  its 
Center  for  Continuing  Education,  the  New 
York  State  Medical  Society,  SUtewide  Pro- 
fessional Standards  Review  Council,  the 
Hospital  Trustees'  Association,  the  Hospital 
Association  if  New  York  State,  and  the 
Greater  New  York  Hospital  Association.  By 
lending  your  names  and  presence  to  this 
gathering,  you  have  shown  that  you,  too, 
share  our  desire  to  increase  public  and  pro- 
fessional awareness  of  the  extent  and 
nature  of  the  misconduct  problem.  I  hope 
that  these  frank  discussions  will  lead  to  a 
greater  willingness  on  your  part,  and  on  the 
part  of  your  members  and  employees,  to  re- 
spond to  and  help  solve  the  challenge  of 
professional  medical  misconduct. 

Medicine  is  one  of  mankind's  noblest  call- 
ings, with  traditions  dating  back  more  than 
2,400  years,  to  the  time  of  Hippocrates. 

What  has  not  generally  been  recognized  is 
that  philosophic  definitions  of  ethics  have 
very  little  to  do  with  the  code  of  ethics  of 
one  of  the  most  ethical  professions  unless 
one  defines  the  greatest  good  to  l>e  that  of 
the  professions  themselves.  The  medical 
profession  has  boasted  of  its  code  of  ethics 
so  long  and  so  convincingly  that  it  rarely 
occurs  to  anyone  in  or  out  of  the  profession 
to  look  critically  at  the  code's  content  or  its 
relationship  to  the  fundamental  ethical  ob- 
ligation of  all  practicing  physicians.  The 
fundamental  ethical  obligation  Is  patient- 
centered  within  the  professional  relation- 
ship. 

"Medicine,"  says  Maclntyre  quoting 
Plato's  Republic,  "Is  for  the  benefit  of  pa- 
tients, not  for  that  of  doctors,  and  so  ruling 
must  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  not  of 
the  rulers  •  •  •  he  who  is  to  exercise  the  art 
(including  medicine)  rightly  never  does 
what  is  best  for  himself  *  *  *  but  what  is 
best  for  the  patient." 

This  and  only  this  can  serve  as  the  guide 
for  structuring  a  code  by  which  the  physi- 
cian's actions  are  to  be  governed.  The  basic 
patient-centered  obligation  of  the  medical 
profession  Is  either  altogether  unexpressed 
or  grossly  neglected  in  existing  codes.  It  is 
time  that  we  breathed  life  and  reality  into 
the  physicians'  professional  ethical  code. 

For  example,  we  have  found  that: 

Here  in  New  York  City,  physician  traffick- 
ing in  quaaludes  and  controlled  substances 
is  much  more  widespread  than  we  originaUy 
believed. 

"Ping-ponging"  of  patients  back  and  forth 
among  specialists  is  a  common  practice. 

Fraudulent  billing  practices  are  rife,  not 
only  on  the  part  of  physicians  but  institu- 
tional providers  as  well. 

Within  the  past  year,  I  have  recommend- 
ed revocation  or  suspension  of  the  licenses 
of  health  professionals  guilty  of  sexual 
abuse  of  their  patients,  a  physician  who  rec- 
ommended cataract  surgery  for  patients 
who  had  no  cataracts,  a  doctor  whose  wide- 
spread and  totally  uncalled  for  use  of  Chlo- 
romycetin may  have  cost  the  life  of  at  least 
one  of  his  patients,  and  practitioners  who 
subjected  their  patients  to  the  perils  of 
unsafe  x-ray  equipment. 

And,  in  our  nursing  homes,  we  find  the 
disgrace  of  countless  patients  who  lead  a 
virtually  vegetative  existence  due  to  over- 


dosing with  tranquilizing  agents  prescribed 
by  their  doctors. 

A  chastening  litany,  I  am  sure  you  will 
agree. 

Medical  licensure  is  a  privilege  granted  by 
the  State.  It  is  a  privilege  which  is  common- 
ly abused,  because  some  physicians  are 
guilty  of  the  same  frailities  and  shortcom- 
ings that  we  matter  of  factly  expect  in  the 
rest  of  the  population. 

In  the  view  of  society,  laws  and  govern- 
ment, the  physician  is  a  social  instrument  li- 
censed to  perform  certain  skilled  actions 
which  are  presumed  to  be  in  the  interest  of 
human  health  and  safety.  It  is  when  this 
social  contract  Is  breached  that  government 
intervention  becomes  necessary. 

In  nineteenth  century  America,  free  trade 
sparked  thousands  of  charlatans  and  im- 
posters  competing  in  the  medical  care 
market.  The  resultant  siiffering,  disabilities, 
deaths  and  financial  waste  can  only  be 
imagined.  In  response,  the  states  adopted 
legislation  to  license  physicians,  on  the  basis 
of  educational  requirements  and  the  pas- 
sage of  examinations.  Medical  licensure  in- 
evitably restricts  the  freedom  of  individuals 
to  sell  their  healing  powers  in  the  market. 

Unfortunately,  this  restriction  of  freedom 
did  not  set  standards  for  ethical,  moral,  or 
soclaUy  responsible  acts.  The  oath  taken  by 
medical  students,  whether  It  be  the  Oath  of 
Hippocrates,  Hammurabi  or  Maimonides, 
was  designed  to  fill  this  critical  gap  in  con- 
trol of  physician  behavior.  Whether  this 
voluntary  commitment  to  ethical  principles 
has  been  successful  is  a  matter  of  consider- 
able conjecture.  If  indeed  this  process  had 
been  completely  successful,  none  of  us 
would  be  here  today. 

Despite  the  impression  one  might  receive 
from  the  large  number  of  misconduct  cases 
backlogged  within  the  Department,  most 
physicians  take  their  ethical  and  social  re- 
sponsibilities seriously.  The  public  esteem 
for  physicians  has  not  come  about  by  acci- 
dent. 

Over  the  years,  certain  safeguards  have 
been  established  to  protect  society  from 
physicians  who  are  either  incompetent  or 
who  abuse  their  professional  privileges.  In 
New  York  State,  as  a  result  of  legislation 
passed  in  1975.  and  the  responsibility  for  in- 
vestigating all  complaints  against  physicians 
and  conducting  disciplinary  proceedings 
rests  primarily  with  the  State  Health  De- 
partment. 

The  1975  legislation,  which  amended  the 
State's  Public  Health  Law,  created  within 
the  Health  Department  the  State  Board  for 
Professional  Medical  Conduct  and  an  Office 
of  Professional  Medical  Conduct.  The  latter 
office  is  empowered  to  assign  investigators 
around  the  State  to  investigate  complaints 
of  professional  misconduct. 

Complaints  of  substance  are  forwarded  to 
the  full  Board,  which  is  composed  of  a  panel 
of  physicians  and  lay  members,  and  which 
has  the  authority  to  conduct  quasi-Judicial 
hearings  and  recommend  disciplinary 
action.  As  Commissioner  of  Health,  I  review 
Board  findings  and  recommendations, 
which  I  may  accept,  revise  or  return  for  fur- 
ther consideration.  Ultimately,  I  forward 
my   disciplinary   recommendations   to   the 
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State  Board  of  Regents,  which  governs  the 
medical  licensing  body,  the  State  Education 
DeiMUtment.  The  Board  makes  a  final  dispo- 
sition in  each  case. 

For  those  of  you  who  may  be  unaware  of 
the  penalties  for  misconduct,  the  Regents 
may  impose  any  of  the  following  sanctions: 

Revocation: 

Probation; 

Censure  and  reprimand; 

Suspension  of  license,  either  wholly,  for  a 
fixed  period  of  time  or  until  the  individual 
completes  therapy  or  treatment  ordered  by 
the  Regents;  or  partially,  until  the  individ- 
ual completes  retraining  in  the  area  speci- 
fied under  the  suspension; 

Annulment  of  license  (when  the  license 
was  obtained  fraudulently); 

Limitation  of  the  individual's  right  to 
obtain  licenses;  or 

A  fine  of  up  to  $10,000  per  violation. 

As  far  as  I  am  aware,  New  York  is  imique 
in  dividing  between  two  agencies  of  govern- 
ment. Health  and  Education,  the  authority 
for  investigating  and  disciplining  physician 
misconduct.  To  say  that  this  Is  a  less  than 
an  ideal  process  is  an  understatement.  But, 
with  recent  refinements  in  the  process,  it  is 
getting  better. 

During  1982,  the  Health  Department  and 
Board  of  Regents  took  final  disciplinary 
action  in  53  cases,  an  almost  five-fold  in- 
crease over  1980.  Last  year,  17  doctors  had 
their  licenses  revoked,  5  more  surrendered 
their  licenses  voluntarUy  after  disciplinary 
action  was  initiated,  and  21  were  placed  on 
probation.  Under  extraordinary  powers 
granted  to  me  as  Commissioner,  I  took  sum- 
mary action  against  five  physicians,  immedi- 
ately suspending  their  licenses  on  the 
grounds  that  they  constituted  an  imminent 
danger  to  the  public. 

We  anticipate  a  continued  strengthening 
of  the  Professional  Medical  Conduct  Pro- 
gram this  year,  thanks  in  part  to  added 
funding  granted  by  the  Legislature,  which 
will  permit  us  to  increase  our  staff  of  law- 
yers for  misconduct  proceedings  from  8  to 
13,  and  enlarge  our  investigative  staff  from 
19  to  26  positions.  The  Professional  Miscon- 
duct Hearing  Conunittee.  which  numbered 
38  members  in  1976,  has  grown  to  93  mem- 
bers, and  I  am  grateful  to  the  State  and 
County  Medical  Societies,  and  to  the  various 
specialty  organizations  which  helped  us  to 
enlist  physicians  to  serve  on  the  Board  and 
take  part  in  the  hearing  process. 

But,  I  ask  you  to  consider  these  staffing 
levels  in  the  Ught  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
currently  about  63,000  physicians  licensed 
to  practice  in  New  York  State,  between 
45,000  and  50,000  of  whom  are  believed  to  be 
in  active  practice  here.  The  State's  overall 
doctor  to  population  ratio  is  about  one  and 
one-half  times  the  national  incidence,  and, 
except  for  Washington,  D.C.  and  perhaps 
San  Francisco,  New  York  CJity  has  the  high- 
est incidence  of  physicians  to  population  of 
any  American  city.  With  only  8  percent  of 
the  nation's  population.  New  York  State 
has  over  12  percent  of  the  nation's  supply  of 
physicians  and  16  percent  of  the  nation's  in- 
terns and  residents. 

Obviously,  the  mantle  of  responsibility  for 
monitoring  and  controlling  the  conduct  of 
such  a  huge  reservoir  of  physicians  caimot 
fall  on  government's  shoulders  alone.  It  is  a 
responsibility  shared  by  the  medical  profes- 
sion and  by  health  care  institutions,  togeth- 
er with  the  consumers  of  health  care. 

Which  Is  why  we  are  gathered  here 
today— to  discuss  and  share  thoughts  on 
how  we  can  Increase  public,  professional 
and  provider  awareness  of  the  professional 
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misconduct  problem,  and  to  seek  your  help 
in  monitoring  the  quality  and  probity  of 
medical  practice,  and  in  the  reporting  and 
prevention  of  medical  misconduct. 

Under  New  York  State  Law,  any  private 
citizen  may  report  suspected  medical  mis- 
conduct. However,  by  law,  every  licensed 
health  professional,  including  physicians, 
physicians'  assistants,  specialists'  anistants, 
nurses,  physical  therapists,  dentists,  dental 
hygienists,  and  pharmacists— must  report 
misconduct.  Failure  to  do  so  Is,  in  itself,  mis- 
conduct. Reporting  of  medical  misconduct  is 
also  required  of  hospital  and  nursing  home 
administrators. 

Our  experience  to  date  has  shown  that 
hospitals  and  physicians  are  relectant  to 
become  involved  with  incidents  of  miscon- 
duct by  staff  and  colleagues.  This  is  a 
matter  of  great  concern  to  me,  and  It  should 
be  a  matter  of  great  concern  to  you,  your  or- 
ganizations and  institutions,  because  the 
problem  of  professional  medical  misconduct 
Is  one  that  reflects  on  the  integrity  and 
vlaue  of  our  entire  health  care  delivery 
system. 

Professional  misconduct  is,  in  my  judg- 
ment, a  significant  public  peril.  Patients  are 
being  harmed  and/or  abused  by  impaired, 
dishonest  and  incompetent  physicians  and 
other  health  professionals.  While  no  one 
really  knows  the  extent  of  the  problem,  it 
has  been  estimated  that  as  many  as  ten  per- 
cent of  all  physicians  become  professionally 
impaired  at  some  point  in  their  careers. 
Which  signals  to  me  that  a  great  deal  of 
medical  misconduct  is  going  unreported. 

We  know,  for  example,  that  relatively  few 
of  the  complaints  we  do  receive  come  from 
the  medical  and  provider  communities.  We 
are  much  more  likely  to  leam  of  profession- 
al misconduct  from  patients  or,  for  that 
matter,  by  reading  the  newspapers. 

Those  of  you  who  are  hospital  and  nurs- 
ing home  trustees  and  administrators  must 
step  up  your  efforts  to  monitor  and  control 
the  quality  of  patient  care  in  your  institu- 
tions. You  must  make  sure  that  your  chiefs 
of  service  and  your  employees  are  aware  of 
the  mandatory  reporting  requirements  of 
Public  Health  Law  230.  I  remind  you  that 
your  prime  obligation  is  the  safety  and  well- 
being  of  your  patients.  And  when  you  do 
limit  or  eliminate  the  privileges  of  a  physi- 
cian because  of  misconduct,  you  must  report 
this  action  to  the  State  Health  Department, 
to  make  sure  that  the  physician  does  not 
simply  move  his  practice  elsewhere  with  im- 
punity. 

Professional  Standards  Review  Organiza- 
tions are  in  a  particularly  advantageous  po- 
sition to  detect  and  respond  not  only  to  phy- 
sician misconduct  but  also  to  substandard 
medical  care.  I  also  believe  PSROs  can  do 
more  to  monitor  and  supervise  impaired 
physicians  who  are  undergoing  therapy. 

Some  components  of  organized  medicine 
have  declared  that  they  are  disenchanted 
with  the  slow  and  laborious  progress  of  the 
State's  disciplinary  process.  I  can  promise 
you  that  we  are  trying  our  best  to  make  the 
process  better  and  swifter. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  I  urge  you  not  to 
turn  your  backs  on  the  problem  of  profes- 
sional misconduct,  because  It  is  your  prob- 
lem as  much  as  It  is  ours. 

The  people  of  New  York  State,  working 
through  their  elected  leaders,  have  directed 
us  to  take  firm  action  to  combat  profession- 
al misconduct.  We  expect  no  less  a  commit- 
ment from  the  medical  and  provider  com- 
munities. 

Thank  you  for  providing  me  with  this 
forum.* 
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•  Mr.  BIAOGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Himian  Society  News  fea- 
tured an  article  entitled.  "Do  Tenants 
Pace  a  Petless  Future?"  The  article 
which  was  written  by  Julie  Rovner  fo- 
cuses on  an  issue  of  special  concern  to 
me,  that  is,  what  rights  do  pet  owners 
have  in  federally  subsidized  housing  in 
this  country? 

Elarlier  this  year,  I  reintroduced  a 
biU  which  would  prohibit  Federal 
housing  assistance  to  any  housing 
project  for  the  elderly  and  the  handi- 
capped if  that  project  did  not  allow 
tenants  to  own  and  keep  pets.  My  bill. 
H.R.  1373,  has  as  its  main  purpose  to 
establish  the  basic  right  of  millions  of 
disabled  and  elderly  citizens  to  have 
pets  in  their  homes  without  fear  of 
eviction. 

As  the  ranldng  New  York  member  of 
the  House  Select  Committee  on  Aging, 
I  have  a  deep  and  ever-growing  con- 
cern for  the  number  of  citizens  of  this 
country  who  are  forced  to  give  up 
their  pets  and  thus  suffer  much  physi- 
cal and  mental  anguish  as  a  result  of 
"no  pet"  clauses  within  their  building 
or  complex. 

I  believe  that  this  article  clearly  il- 
lustrates the  urgent  need  for  the  pas- 
sage of  my  legislation.  It  focuses  on 
the  actual  real-life  experiences  of 
people  whose  lives  have  been  affected 
by  the  denial  or  separation  from  their 
pet,  often  their  major  form  of  com- 
panionship and  exercise,  and  it  em- 
phasized the  urgent  need  for  bringing 
together  the  responsible  pet  owner 
and  the  reasonable  landlonL 

I  congratulate  Ms.  Rovner  and  the 
Humane  Society  for  their  excellent 
and  timely  article,  and  at  this  time,  I 
wish  to  share  it  with  you. 

[From  the  Humane  Society  News,  Spring 

1983] 

Do  TniAiiTS  Face  a  Petless  Future? 

(By  Julie  Rovner) 

When  75-year-old  Leroy  Barthlow  and  his 
92-year-old  wife  Ida  moved  into  a  federally 
subsidized  Maryland  apartment  with  their 
seven-year-old  "Baby  Cat"  in  1981,  no  one 
told  them  pets  weren't  allowed.  Several 
months  later,  the  apartment  managers  dis- 
covered the  animal  and  sued  to  have  the 
couple  evicted.  The  Barthlows  argued  in 
court  that  they  had  gotten  Baby  Cat  for 
Mrs.  Barthlow  on  the  advice  of  her  doctor 
and  that  they  could  not  afford  housing  that 
allowed  pets.  The  sympathetic  Judge  ruled 
that  they  be  allowed  to  stay.  The  apartment 
management  appealed  the  decision  and,  last 
November,  a  higher  court  overturned  the 
original  decision.  Either  the  Barthlows  or 
Baby  Cat  will  have  had  to  leave  the  apart- 
ment by  March  1. 1983. 

In  New  York,  a  woman  who  had  kept  her 
dog  in  the  same  apartment  for  18  years  sud- 
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denly  faced  eviction  for  violating  the  "no 
pets"  clause  In  her  lease.  Her  attorney  intro- 
duced letters  from  the  animal's  veteri- 
narian—who said  the  dog  was  in  poor  health 
and  couldn't  live  long— and  the  woman's 
psychiatrist— who  said  separating  her  from 
her  pet  could  Jeopardize  her  mental 
health— but  the  hearing  officer  recommend- 
ed she  be  evicted  nonetheless.  Her  lawyer 
awaits  a  final  ruling  in  the  case. 

These  are  but  two  examples  of  a  dilemma 
facing  poor,  middle-class,  and  single  pet 
owners:  while  evidence  mounts  that  pets  are 
important— even  vital— to  human  health, 
it's  becoming  Increasingly  difficult  to  find 
affordable  rental  housing  that  allows  pets. 

No  one  knows  exactly  how  many  of  the 
X3JS.'a  im)roximately  26  million  rental  units 
prohibit  pets,  but  animal  shelters  are  find- 
ing themselves  more  and  more  frequently 
the  depositories  for  animals  loved  and 
wanted  but  not  allowed. 

"We  hear  it  so  often,"  said  Jean  Oolden- 
berg.  executive  director  of  the  Washington 
(D.C.)  Human  Society:  people  are  forced  to 
turn  cherished  companions  In  to  her  shelter 
because  they  cannot  find  affordable  housing 
that  will  accept  animals.  There  are  no  na- 
tional statistics  on  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem,  but  the  Montgomery  County  (Md.) 
Humane  Society  may  be  typical.  In  one 
week  in  mid-January,  four  dogs  were  turned 
in  because  owners  were  either  "found  out" 
by  landlords  to  be  in  violation  of  their  "no 
pets"  clauses  or  because  they  could  not  find 
"pets  allowed"  housing. 

Elinor  Molbegott,  general  counsel  for  New 
York's  American  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Animals  (ASPCA),  provides 
another  statistic:  "I'm  getting  at  least  five 
calls  a  day  from  people  who  are  being 
threatened  with  eviction  because  they  have 
pets."  she  reports.  "That's  more  than  1,000 
calls  a  year— and  that's  Just  in  New  York 
City  alone." 

"The  Humane  Society  of  the  United 
States  recognizes  that  thousands  of  pet 
owners  across  the  nation  are  facing  eviction 
or  exclusion  from  owning  a  pet  and  many 
'no  pets  allowed'  clauses  in  leases  are  arbi- 
trary and  unnecessary, "  states  our  official 
policy.  In  1981,  the  HSUS  membership 
passed  a  resolution  urging  the  society  to 
"work  toward  the  promulgation  of  appropri- 
ate clauses  in  leases,  model  ordinances,  and 
laws  that  would  render  invalid  and  unen- 
forceable any  unconditional  prohibitions 
against  the  right  to  have  and  keep  a  com- 
panion animal,"  and  "that  The  HSUS  sup- 
port federal,  state,  and  local  legislation  that 
would  help  achieve  these  objectives."  Such 
legislation  has  been  introduced,  and  we  are 
working  In  the  UJS.  Congress  and  several 
states  for  swift  enactment. 

While  in  most  large  cities  there  are  now 
more  vacancies  in  rental  housing  than  in 
recent  years,  according  to  the  National 
Apartment  Association,  a  lack  of  new  build- 
ings, the  epidemic  of  condominium  and  co- 
op conversions,  and  increased  demand  for 
rental  bousing  shrank  vacancy  rates  to 
near-all-time  lows  during  the  1970's  and 
may  do  so  once  again  in  the  1980's. 

When  vacancy  rates  are  high,  "the  ten- 
ants may  have  some  bargaining  power  on 
things  like  pets, "  says  Ms.  Molbegott.  "But, 
at  least  in  New  York,  there's  an  incentive 
today  to  have  an  empty  apartment,  because 
you  can  raise  the  rent  for  the  next  tenant." 
That  incentive,  she  argues,  encourages  land- 
lords to  use  pets— even  pets  that  are  not 
bothering  anyone— as  an  excuse  to  evict  ten- 
ants whose  rent  increases  are  by  law  con- 
trolled so  they  can  raise  the  rent  for  new 
tenants. 
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That  tactic  Is  not  limited  to  New  York. 
Jack  Scheuermann,  a  prominent  attorney  in 
Washington.  D.C.  reports  that  when  he  was 
running  a  local  law-students-in-court  pro- 
gram, "we  had  a  fair  number  of  cases  where 
landlords  were  using  'no  pets'  clauses  to  do 
through  the  back  door  what  they  couldn't 
do  through  the  front"— to  legally  evict  a 
tenant  for  not-so-legal  reasons.  Unfortu- 
nately, says  Mr.  Scheuermann,  it  was  often 
difficult  to  prove  in  court  that  the  landlord 
had  motives  other  than  getting  rid  of  the 
pet. 

Yet,  while  the  arguments  between  land- 
lords and  tenants  are  becoming  acrimoni- 
ous, scientists  are  uncovering  concrete  evi- 
dence proving  that  pets  are  more  important 
to  our  health  and  well-being  then  they  ever 
suspected. 

'"Something  as  simple  as  a  pet  having  an 
effect  on  health  sounds  crazy  at  first,"  says 
Dr.  James  Lynch,  professor  of  psychiatry  at 
the  University  of  Maryland  School  of  Medi- 
cine, who  Is  rapidly  becon.ing  one  of  the  na- 
tion's foremost  experts  on  the  medical  Im- 
plications of  the  human/companion  animal 
bond,  "but  pets  are  not  irrelevant  to  peo- 
ples' lives." 

Some  of  Dr.  Lynch's  studies  have  shown, 
for  instance,  that  the  presence  of  an  animal 
can  lower  people's  blood  pressure  and  that 
pet  owners  who  suffer  non-fatal  heart  at- 
tacks live  longer  than  those  who  are  not  pet 
owners.  Dr.  Lynch  stresses,  however,  that 
pets  have  other  important  roles  in  their 
owners'  lives.  "Loneliness  is  one  of  the  main 
causes  of  premature  death.  Pets  serve  so 
many  emotional  functions.  Freud  once  said 
that  the  only  unambivalent  relationship  he 
ever  had  was  with  his  dog." 

By  far,  those  hit  hardest  by  the  absence 
of  affordable  "pets  allowed"  housing  are  the 
elderly.  Many  of  them  are  forced  to  live  on 
fixed  incomes  and  must  turn  to  public  hous- 
ing where  pets  are.  in  most  cases,  prohibit- 
ed. 

When  Lucille  Hoyne.  a  widow  from  Glen- 
dale.  California,  was  offered  the  chance  to 
move  into  a  federally  subsidized  housing 
project  in  Hollywood,  she  was  thrilled.  Her 
electricity  would  be  paid  for  and  her  rent 
significantly  reduced.  Then  she  was  told 
that  if  she  wanted  the  apartment,  she'd 
have  to  give  up  her  cat. 

"I'm  one  of  those  who  thinks  of  my  pet  as 
part  of  my  family."  Mrs.  Hoyne  says.  "I  de- 
cided that  she  was  more  important  than  the 
lower  rent,  and  I  turned  down  the  apart- 
ment. I've  had  to  do  without  some  things, 
like  new  eyeglasses,  but  I'm  not  sorry." 
Angry  at  her  predicament,  Mrs.  Hoyne 
founded  Citizens  Against  Discrimination  for 
Pet  Owners,  Inc.  (CADPO),  an  organization 
devoted  "to  changing  'no  pets'  clauses  in 
leases  to  'responsible  pet  owners  welcome.'" 

It  Is  ironic  that  the  elderly  are  often  both 
the  most  discriminated  against  and  the  most 
able  to  benefit  from  pet  ownership.  "Many 
elderly  individuals  lose  pets,  not  because  of 
the  death  of  the  animal,  but  because  they 
are  forced  out  of  housing  or  are  not  able  to 
enter  public  housing  because  of  the  pet." 
writes  the  University  of  Pennsylvania's  Dr. 
Aaron  Katcher.  "Having  to  give  up  a  pet 
can  be  a  severe  source  of  stress  leading  to 
depression,  physical  Ulness,  or  even  suicide. 
The  older  person  who  must  give  up  a  pet 
suffers  a  double  loss;  he  loses  the  comfort  of 
the  pet  and  is  exposed  to  the  severe  stress  of 
the  depression  that  follows  that  loss.  .  .  . 
Laws  and  administrative  decisions  that  deny 
access  to  low-cost  housing  to  the  elderly 
with  pets  pose  a  direct  threat  to  their 
health  and  well-being." 
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The  situation  can  only  worsen.  Today.  11 
persent  of  the  U.S.  population  Is  over  the 
age  of  65:  by  the  year  2000,  that  number  will 
increase  to  13  percent,  according  to  the 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons 
(AARP).  Of  today's  elderly,  nearly  one  third 
live  alone,  and  nearly  one  quarter  live  in 
rental  housing. 

When  out  of  financial  necessity  the  elder- 
ly move  into  "no  pets"  housing,  "they're 
being  asked  to  give  up  a  member  of  the 
family,"  says  Leo  Baldwin,  the  AARP's 
housing  coordinator,  "but  the  landlord 
doesn't  think  in  those  terms.  He  thinks 
about  the  spot  on  the  rug  or  the  bark  that 
annoys  other  tenants.  Yet  pets  add  so  much 
to  the  quality  of  living,  and  It's  hard  for 
people  who  aren't  sympathetic  to  under- 
stand that."  "We're  learning  that  pets  are 
necessary  aids  in  the  lives  of  older  people. 
They  provide  protection,  love,  and  give 
them  something  to  communicate  with,"  says 
Robert  Blancato.  legislative  director  to  U.S. 
Representative  Mario  Biaggi  (N.Y.).  who 
has  introduced  legislation  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress making  it  illegal  for  housing  projects 
for  the  elderly  and  handicapped  to  receive 
federal  funds  if  they  ban  pets.  "In  these 
days  when  more  and  more  older  people  are 
living  alone,  it's  not  something  we  ought  to 
be  discouraging." 

While  most  subsidized  housing  projects  do 
ban  pets,  it's  not.  as  many  believe,  because 
the  federal  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  (HUD)  requires  that 
they  do  so.  Rather,  according  to  Mr.  Blan- 
cato. "the  HUD  manual  reflects  a  strong 
degree  of  landlord  discretion." 

So  why.  then,  does  nearly  every  local 
housing  authority  prohibit  pets?  "We've 
always  had  a  'no  pets'  policy  in  effect,"  says 
Roy  Metcalf,  deputy  director  of  public  rela- 
tions for  the  New  York  City  Housing  Au- 
thority. "With  our  budget,  it's  simply  impos- 
sible for  us  to  clean  up  after  pets.  We  also 
feel  they  constitute  a  danger  to  children, 
are  unsanitary,  and  so  forth  and  so  on. 

Unfortunately,  too  many  landlords  hold 
Just  such  a  view.  A  vice  president  of  the 
Community  Associations  Institute,  which 
monitors  problems  faced  by  condominiums 
and  planned  communities,  says.  "The  three 
most  chronic  problems  in  condominiums  are 
pets.  kids,  and  purple  doors." 

"It's  a  tough  subject,  because  there  are  eq- 
uities on  both  sides,"  says  lawyer  Jack 
Scheuermann.  "I  think  most  landlords 
prefer  to  keep  things  in  the  most  absolute 
of  terms  because,  if  you  open  the  door  to 
having  pets  in  a  project.  It's  going  to  be  very 
difficult  to  close  it  down  the  road  if  the  pets 
become  a  problem."  He  said  he  thinks  land- 
lords would  be  far  more  amenable  to  taking 
pets  if  there  were  a  quick  way  for  them  to 
resolve  serious  problems  arising  from  irre- 
sponsible pet  ownership.  Currently,  he  says, 
eviction  or  nuisance  proceedings  against 
even  the  worst  problems  may  take  months 
in  court  and  a  lot  of  money  in  legal  fees. 

Mr.  Scheuermann  suggests  creating  a 
"pets  due-process  clause,"  whereby  pets 
would  be  allowed  in  a  building  but,  if  one 
proved  a  nuisance,  it  could  be  removed 
quickly,  easily,  and  without  a  court  battle. 

The  key.  of  course,  is  that  pet  owners,  es- 
pecially those  in  rental  housing,  must  set  a 
good  example  for  those  who  are  now  ex- 
cluded. "Up  to  now,  we  pet  owners  have 
been  our  own  worst  enemies,"  said  HSUS 
Vice  President  for  Companion  Animals 
Phyllis  Wright.  "We're  going  to  have  to 
change  the  minds  of  a  lot  of  landlords  [who 
have  a  negative  view  of  all  pet  owners]." 


CAOPO  Is  working  to  allow  pets  Increased 
aocen  to  rental  housing  through  making 
each  side  understand  the  other  better. 
"What  we're  trying  to  do  is  to  improve  rela- 
tions between  owners  and  tenants.  We  don't 
want  them  to  think  of  each  other  in  hostile 
terms."  explains  Mrs.  Hoyne.  CADPO  pub- 
lishes a  "Responsible  Pet  Owner  Checklist" 
for  landlords,  to  help  them  assess  whether  a 
pet  owner  will  be  a  responsible  tenant— cri- 
teria include  whether  the  pet  Is  neutered. 
kept  on  a  leash,  vaccinated  and  licensed. 
and  obedience  trained.  Its  "Tips  for  Pet 
Owners  Who  Rent"  sheet  explains  how  to 
be  a  responsible  pet  owner  and  how  to  deal 
effectively  with  reluctant  apartment  manag- 
ers or  landlords. 

But  whUe  CADPO  advocates  better  rela- 
tions without  legislative  requirements,  most 
animal-welfare  groups  involved  in  the  issue 
agree  that  pet  owner  won't  obtain  any  relef 
from  "no  pet"  restrictions  until  landlords 
are  required  by  law  to  grant  them  occupan- 
cy. Banning  pets  outright  Is  a  form  of  dis- 
crimination. Although  It  may  be  unfair,  it  is 
not  illegal.  Only  changes  in  the  law  can  rec- 
tify that  situation. 

The  HSUS  has  been  working,  mostly 
through  our  regional  offices,  for  such  legis- 
lation. In  California,  The  HSUS  supported  a 
bUl  enacted  in  1980  requiring  that  elderly 
public-housing  tenants  be  allowed  to  keep 
up  to  two  pets.  Regional  Director  Charlene 
Drennon  was  invited  to  speak  at  a  confer- 
ence In  Arizona  on  the  elderly  and  their 
pets;  she  reports  that  legislation  similar  to 
the  successful  California  law  is  In  the  works 
there. 

HSUS  staff  has  also  been  involved  in  legis- 
lative efforts  in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland. 
Coimectlcut,  and  New  York.  In  New  Jersey, 
a  proposed  biU  that  HSUS  Mid-Atlantic  Re- 
gional Director  Nina  Austenberg  helped 
draft  eight  years  ago  may  finally  see  enact- 
ment this  year.  Sponsored  by  Assemblyman 
Christopher  Jackman,  it  goes  far  beyond 
what  has  been  tried  in  most  states,  protect- 
ing not  only  the  elderly  and/or  the  handi- 
capped with  pets,  but  also  making  It  Illegal 
for  a  landlord  to  ".  .  .arbitrarily  refuse  to 
rent  or  lease  or  to  renew  a  lease  for  a  dwell- 
ing unit  to  any  person  because  the  tenant  or 
prospective  tenant  has  or  intends  to  own. 
harbor,  or  care  for  a  domesticated  animal 
on  the  premises." 

One  reason  Mrs.  Austenberg  Is  optimistic 
about  this  legislation  becoming  law  Is  that 
the  formulators  "tried  to  address  some  of 
the  landlords'  objections  about  having  ani- 
mals." For  instance,  she  says,  the  bill  re- 
quires that  animals  be  kept  on  leashes, 
owners  clean  up  after  their  pets,  the  pets  be 
properly  licensed,  and  animals  be  neutered. 
The  legislation  also  allows  landlords  to 
refuse  to  rent  to  a  pet  owner  if  half  of  the 
units  in  the  building  already  have  peU 
living  in  them,  "to  protect  those  tenants 
who  don't  want  to  have  to  live  with  ani- 
mals." according  to  Mrs.  Austenberg. 

While  the  wording  of  each  of  the  pro- 
posed state  laws  differs,  all  have  one  thing 
in  common— a  way  to  remove  animals 
proved  to  be  a  nuisance.  "Obviously,  we 
have  to  have  some  legal  way  to  deal  with  a 
dog  that  bites  or  someone  who's  keeping  40 
cats  in  an  apartment,"  says  Alan  Beck,  di- 
rector of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Veterinary  School's  Center  for  the  Interac- 
tion of  Animals  and  Society.  Dr.  Beck  says 
he  likes  the  New  York  City  health  code  be- 
cause, instead  of  limiting  the  number  of 
pets  one  can  have  without  obtaining  a 
breeder's  license,  "It  simply  says  that  you 
may  not  create  a  nuisance.  That's  good,  be- 
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cause  one  person  might  be  able  to  keep  six 
dogs  so  well  you'd  never  know  It,  while  an- 
other could  cause  a  terrible  nuisance  with 
Just  one." 

The  ASPCA's  Ms.  Molbegott  says  her  leg- 
islative strategy  involves  making  it  illegal  to 
enforce  "no  pets"  provisions  in  leases. 
"Right  now,  it  takes  about  the  same  amount 
of  time  In  the  legal  system  to  evict  a  tenant 
for  dlsr^tardlng  the  'no  pets'  clause  as  It 
does  if  the  animal  Is  being  a  nuisance."  she 
says.  "But  since  it's  much  harder  to  prove 
the  nuisance,  and  since  it's  often  difficult  to 
get  tenants  to  testify  against  another 
tenant."  landlords  usually  choose  to  Invoke 
the  "no  pets"  provision  instead.  Making 
that  lUegal  would  force  the  landlord  to 
prove  the  nuisance.  Another  reason  land- 
lords tend  to  opt  for  enforcing  the  "no  pets" 
clause  across  the  board  Is  that  even  if  a  nui- 
sance Is  proved,  the  Judge  usually  requires 
only  that  the  tenant  "cure "  the  nuisance 
and  not  necessarily  get  rid  of  the  pet.  If  the 
landlord  has  other  motives  for  evicting  his 
tenant,  a  nuisance  ruling  is  not  necessarily 
going  to  achieve  his  aims. 

Perhaps  the  surest  solution  to  the  pet- 
owner/landlord  controversy  Is  to  make  pet 
owners  and  non-pet  owners  alike  aware  of 
the  issue.  The  increased  legislative  activity 
on  the  state  and  federal  levels  is  one  indica- 
tion of  such  recognition.  Another  is  a  reso- 
lution approved  last  year  by  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging.  "The  comfort 
of  a  companion  animal  is  a  civil  right  not  to 
be  denied  responsible  pet  owners."  stated 
the  resolution,  which  called  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  himmne  policies  and  regxilations 
".  .  .  ensuring  that  the  human/companion- 
animal  bond  can  remain  intact  for  responsi- 
ble pet  owners,  In  federally  funded  housing 
for  senior  citizens  and  the  handicapped." 

"We're  getting  there,"  says  the  University 
of  Maryland's  Dr.  Lynch.  "I  think  that  ac- 
ceptance of  the  importance  of  our  pets  Is 
going  to  come.  It's  in  the  wind."* 
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•  Mr.  McKINNET.  Mr.  Speaker,  you 
have  listened  to  me  speak  three  times 
over  the  past  5  years  on  the  proposed 
export  of  Alaskan  oil  to  Japan.  There- 
fore, I  will  come  right  to  the  point. 
The  bottom  line  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
issue,  unlike  many  other  issues,  lias 
clearly  defined  winners  and  losers. 

WHO  ARE  THE  LOSEKS? 

Exporting  Alaskan  oil  would  cost  the 
consumer  nearly  $1.5  billion  annually. 
This  is  because  domestic  oU  would  be 
replaced  with  more  expensive  foreign 
oil.  The  U.S.  Treasury  will  forfeit  be- 
tween $800  million  and  $1.5  billion  in 
defaults  on  federally  insured  tanker 
loans.  Exports  will  compromise  the 
progress  we  have  made  toward  achiev- 
ing energy  independence,  a  goal  large- 
ly forgotten,  but  crucial  to  our  nation- 
al security. 

WHO  ARE  THE  WUfHERS? 

Prom  a  domestic  prospective  there 
are  no  real  winners.  No  doubt,  Alaskan 
oil  would  prove  beneficial  to  the  Japa- 
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nese.  But  at  what  cost,  Mi.  Speaker? 
The  administration  wants  to  export 
Alaskan  oil  in  order  to  reduce  the  $20 
billion  trade  deficit  with  Japan.  This 
action  will  only  adversely  affect  our 
worldwide  balance  of  payments.  This 
export  would  drydock  nearly  half  the 
U.S.  tanker  fleet  and  idle  20.000  work- 
ers in  shipping  and  related  industries. 
If  the  current  restrictions  are  lifted. 
North  Slope  producer  profits  will  rise 
due  to  higher  wellhead  prices.  Howev- 
er, they  will  jeopardize  their  $4  billion 
investment  in  the  transportation  in- 
frastructure to  move  oil  between  do- 
mestic ports.  It  is  clear,  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
there  are  any  winners,  they  wiU 
achieve  only  a  short-term  victory. 

I  wlU  forego  the  historical  back- 
ground of  this  issue,  except  to  say, 
that  since  1973.  in  three  separate 
votes,  Congress  has  mandated  that 
Alaskan  oil  be  used  for  domestic  pur- 
poses. In  1981,  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion considered  introducing  legislation 
that  would  remove  the  ban  on  exports 
of  Alaskan  crude.  However,  a  letter 
sent  to  the  administration  from 
Howard  Wope.  myself,  and  79  of  our 
colleagues  calling  on  the  President  to 
reconsider,  put  that  effort  to  rest. 
Now,  the  Japanese  are  attempting  to 
chsuige  existing  law  and  lift  these  cru- 
cial restrictions.  Why  should  we  alter 
a  long  standing  policy  and  export  sev- 
eral hundred  thousands  barrels  of  oU 
each  day  when  we  are  desperately 
trying  to  fuel  economic  recovery  in  our 
smokestack  industries;  when  world- 
wide oil  markets,  entering  yet  another 
phase,  face  an  unstable  future.  The 
Japanese  think  we  should  exixirt  our 
oil.  I  do  not.  That  is  why  Howard  and 
I  have  introduced  H.R.  1197,  a  biU  to 
maintain  the  existing  restrictions  on 
Alaskan  oil.  HJl.  1197,  cosponsored  by 
198  Members,  is  supported  by  a  broad 
coalition  of  consumer  groups,  business 
interests,  unions,  and  farm  organiza- 
tions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  return  to  the 
winners  and  losers.  It  is  certain  that 
none  of  the  potential  savings  from  lift- 
ing the  export  ban  wUl  be  enjoyed  by 
consumers.  The  administration  has 
argued  the  export  of  1  million  barrels 
per  day  would  exert  enough  downward 
pressure  on  the  price  of  oil  to  reduce  it 
by  5  percent.  In  a  world  market  that 
moves  56  million  barrels  per  day,  that 
1  percent  of  additional  oil  could 
hardly  bring  a  significant  downward 
force  on  the  price  of  oil.  In  fact,  con- 
sumers will  pay  more,  not  less,  if  ex- 
ports were  implemented.  Because  of 
reduced  supplies,  the  price  of  west 
coast  oil  would  rise  by  $2  per  barrel, 
costing  consumers  $600  million  annu- 
ally. In  addition,  prices  on  the  giilf 
coast  would  go  up,  increasing  oil  bills 
by  $1.1  billion.  These  figiires  stem 
from  the  $3.80  more  per  barrel  that 
consimiers  will  pay  for  foreign  replace- 
ment oil.  Por  these  reasons,  the  big- 
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gest  loser  of  all  will  be  the  millions  of 
Americaiis  who  will  pay  more  to  heat 
their  homes,  drive  their  cars,  and  fuel 
their  factories. 

The  export  of  Alaskan  oil  would 
have  the  negative  effect  of  sharply  re- 
ducing the  U.S.  merchant  marine 
fleet,  because  any  oil  sent  to  Japan 
would  be  transported  in  foreign  ves- 
sels. This  reduction  is  doubly  trouble- 
some because  shipowners  forced  out  of 
business  will  be  unable  to  pay  the 
Government  $700  million  they  owe  in 
title  XI  shipbuilding  loan  guarantees. 
Furthermore,  they  would  default  on 
$460  million  in  privately  financed  debt 
which  would  be  deducted  from  the 
income  bases  of  the  debt  holders.  In 
addition,  the  Federal  Government, 
which  needs  a  viable  merchant  marine 
for  national  defense  purposes,  would 
have  to  spend  $138  million  to  acquire 
these  vessels.  Moreover,  20,000  work- 
ers would  be  laid  off  in  shipping  and 
related  industries.  The  net  result, 
then,  of  Alaskan  oU  exports  would  be 
an  immediate  loss  of  20,000  Jobs  and  a 
cost  of  over  $1.3  billion  to  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer.  These  costs,  both 
himian  and  monetary,  more  than 
offset  any  increases  in  tax  revenues 
that  might  be  gained  from  a  higher 
windfall  profits  tax. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
export  of  Alaskan  oil  would  have  a  dis- 
astrous effect  on  private  investments. 
Major  North  Slope  producers,  togeth- 
er with  n.S.  shipowners,  will  lose  $4 
billion  they  have  invested  in  U.S.-flag 
ships  to  move  oU  between  domestic 
ports.  In  addition,  the  oil  producers 
have  huge  contract  commitments  to 
supply  the  trans-Panama  pipeline. 

For  these  reasons,  no  North  Slope 
producer  has  come  forth  with  a  proex- 
port  position.  In  fact,  Charles  J. 
DiBona,  president  of  the  American  Pe- 
troleum Institute  recently  said,  "It  is 
not  at  all  clear  that  the  economics 
favor  exports." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  identified  the 
losers  in  this  international  transac- 
tion, now  the  so-called  winners.  The 
proponents  see  oil  exports  as  a  quick, 
painless  method  of  cutting  our  $20  bil- 
lion trade  deficit  with  Japan.  This  ar- 
gument, the  principal  justification  for 
exports,  is  unsound.  The  improved  bal- 
ance of  trade  with  Japan  would  natu- 
rally be  offset  by  corresponding  oil 
purchases  from  foreign  sources.  More- 
over, the  export  would  benefit  the 
Japanese  far  more  than  the  United 
States  because  the  oil  trade  would  pro- 
vide Japan  with  more  balance  in  its 
payments  account  with  our  country. 
This  in  turn,  would  free  them  from 
making  any  further  progress  toward 
reducing  trade  barriers  on  American 
manufactured  and  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. 

Once  we  begin  exporting,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  place  ourselves  in  a  dangerous 
position.  In  the  event  of  a  new  energy 
crisis,  we  would  be  forced  to  cut  off  ex- 
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ports  precisely  when  the  Japanese 
need  our  oil  most.  The  result  would  be 
a  diplomatic  disaster.  Furthermore,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  design  a  contract 
that  would  insure  the  termination  of 
the  trade  in  a  supply  shortage.  Accord- 
ing to  John  H.  Lichtblau.  president  of 
the  Petroleum  Industry  Research 
Foundation,  Japan  wants  Alaskan  oil 
only,  "if  there  are  no  strings  at- 
tached." It  would  be  foolhardly  to  at- 
tempt to  meet  this  demand. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  loss  to  our  na- 
tional interest  would  be  the  abdication 
of  our  long-standing  goal  of  energy  in- 
dependence. Indeed,  10  years  ago  the 
Trans-Alaskan  Pipeline  Act  was  au- 
thorized with  the  goal  of  energy  self 
sufficiency  in  mind.  Independent 
sources  say  exporting  Alaskan  oil 
would  increase  American  imports  by 
15  percent,  the  majority  of  that  in- 
crease from  the  volatile  Middle  East. 
We  have  reduced  our  consimiption  of 
imported  oil  from  a  peak  of  8.2  million 
barrels  per  day  in  1977  to  4.3  million 
barrels  per  day  today,  yet  we  still  pay 
over  $79  billion  per  year  for  imported 
energy  products.  In  addition,  a  Gov- 
ernment Accounting  Office  study,  re- 
leased last  August,  reports  that  the 
United  States  is  importing  relatively 
more  oil  from  the  Middle  East  than  we 
did  in  1973.  A  Harvard  University 
report  of  2  years  ago  warned  that 
America  was  "woefully  imprepared" 
for  any  new  interruptions  in  oil  im- 
ports, adding  that  the  gasoline  short- 
ages of  the  1970's  may  have  been  but  a 
preview  of  "coming  attractions  of  the 
1980's."  Mr.  Speaker,  how  do  we  ex- 
plain to  the  American  people  that  our 
energy  future  is  best  served  by  export- 
ing domestic  oU? 

Currently  the  United  States  is  at- 
tempting to  put  750  million  barrels  of 
oil  into  the  strategic  petroleum  reserve 
stockpile  by  the  late  1980's  to  insure 
against  future  supply  disruptions. 
Why  should  Congress  ask  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  to  foot  the  bill  or  filling 
the  strategic  petroleum  reserve  with 
higher  priced  foreign  oil  when  we  can 
continue  to  fill  it  with  less  costly  Alas- 
kan crude?  Here  again,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  American  people  lose.  If  we  export 
Alaskan  oil,  we  will  be  pumping  oil  out 
of  the  ground  for  export  at  a  rate 
three  times  faster  than  we  are  storing 
it  in  the  SPR.  In  my  view,  this  rapid 
drawdown  of  our  oil  supply  represents 
callous  mismanagement  of  oiu*  nation- 
al energy  resources  and  a  permanent 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  American 
people.  Even  Interior  Secretary  James 
Watt  worries  that  promoting  a  con- 
cept of  surplus  could  undermine  both 
the  SPR  and  the  development  of  new 
domestic  resources. 

Mr.  Speaker,  unrestricted  exports  of 
Alaskan  oil  would  have  a  profound 
impact  on  our  national  security.  Cur- 
rently, the  operation  of  our  Nation's 
defense  establishment  requires  nearly 
500,000  barrels  per  day.  Clearly,  our 
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Armed  Forces  must  be  assured  of  an 
uninterrupted  supply  of  oil.  Our  only 
valid  guarantee  of  emergency  supply  is 
our  domestic  resources. 

In  addition,  exports  could  seriously 
compromise  the  surge  capacity  of  our 
industrial  base,  threatening  our  re- 
sponse capability  in  the  event  of  inter- 
national crisis.  A  study  conducted  by 
the  National  Petroleum  Council 
showed  that  Alaskan  sxirge  capacity 
constitutes  more  than  half  the  in- 
crease in  production  that  could  be 
achieved  to  offset  a  shortfall  in  world 
oU  prices.  Clearly,  in  time  of  emergen- 
cy a  swift  increase  in  industrial  pro- 
duction will  be  impossible  to  achieve 
without  Alaskan  oil. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  began  by  pointing  out 
this  issue  has  clear  winners  and  losers. 
I  hope  my  remarks  have  shown  that 
this  deal  would  place  an  undue  burden 
on  the  American  taxpayer,  that  it  rep- 
resents shortsighted  trade  policy,  and 
sacrifices  our  national  energy  security 
for  short-term  gains  of  dubious  value. 

Just  as  this  country  truly  begins  to 
reap  the  benefits  of  Alaskan  oil,  the 
Japanese  are  asking  Congress  to  aban- 
don the  commitment  we  made  to  the 
American  people  in  1973— that  is  our 
oil  would  be  used  domestically.  To  let 
these  advantages  slip  through  our  fin- 
gers, would  be  an  error  of  monumental 
proportions.  With  this  in  mind,  I 
strongly  urge  those  who  have  not  co- 
sponsored  this  legislation  to  Join  with 
198  of  our  colleagues  and  support  the 
current  restrictions  on  the  export  of 
Alaskan  oil.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  ERNEST  PYLE 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  IS,  1983 

•  Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  a  long  overdue  and 
highly  welcome  tribute  to  one  of  our 
Nation's  most  illustrious  noncombat- 
ant  war  heroes— Ernest  Taylor  Pyle. 
On  April  23,  the  largest  U.S.  Army  Re- 
serve Center  in  the  country— located 
at  Fort  Totten  in  Flushing,  N.Y.— will 
be  dedicated  in  memory  of  Ernie  Pyle. 
Perhaps  better  known  by  his  nick- 
name, "The  Little  Guy,"  Elmie  was  a 
Pulitzer  Prize-winning  war  correspond- 
ent who  covered  much  of  the  Second 
World  War,  often  at  great  personal 
risk  from  the  front  lines,  untU  he  was 
tragically  struck  down  by  a  sniper's 
bullet  less  than  4  months  before  the 
war  was  brought  to  a  close. 

Bom  August  3,  1900,  in  Dana.  Ind.. 
Ernie  was  the  only  chUd  of  Will  and 
Maria  Taylor.  He  was  raised  on  a 
farm,  and  spent  his  boyhood  helping 
his  father  feed  the  hogs  and  horses 
and  plow  their  fields  as  weU  as  attend- 
ing school. 
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A  year  before  his  graduation  from 
high  school,  the  United  States  de- 
clared war  on  Gemuuiy.  Although 
Ernie  wanted  to  enlist  in  the  service 
immediately,  his  parents  insisted  that 
he  complete  high  school  first.  A  few 
weeks  after  receiving  his  diploma,  he 
enrolled  in  the  Naval  Reserve.  Howev- 
er, Just  before  he  was  to  report  to  the 
Great  Lakes  Naval  Training  Station, 
the  Armistice  was  signed. 

In  1919,  Ernie  entered  Indiana  Uni- 
versity where  he  studied  Journalism 
and  served  as  city  editor  of  the  Stu- 
dent. He  left  the  university  shortly 
before  his  class  graduated  to  become  a 
reporter  with  the  La  Porte  (Ind.) 
Herald.  A  short  while  later,  Ernie  left 
to  work  for  the  Washington  Daily 
News. 

Ernie  was  married  to  Geraldine  Eliz- 
abeth Siebolds  in  1925  and,  a  short 
while  later,  began  working  for  the 
New  York  Evening  World. 

In  1927,  the  Pyles  returned  to  Wash- 
ington where  Ernie  found  work  as  a 
telegraph  editor  with  the  Washington 
News.  He  also  began  to  write  about 
aviation  and,  by  1928,  he  had  won  wide 
recognition  as  the  Nation's  leading 
aviation  columnist.  Amelia  Earhart 
once  remarked  that  "not  to  know 
Ernie  Pyle  is  to  admit  that  you  your- 
self are  unknown  in  aviation." 

Although  Ernie  was  promoted  to 
managing  editor  of  the  News  in  1932, 
he  cared  little  for  the  Job  because  it 
left  him  with  so  little  time  to  write. 

In  1934  Ernie,  recuperating  from  a 
severe  case  of  flu,  went  to  Arizona  to 
convalesce.  Since  a  sjmdicated  coliun- 
nist  for  the  News  was  on  vacation, 
Ernie  suggested  some  articles  about 
his  trip  to  fill  the  space.  He  turned  out 
11  pieces  which  were  an  instant  hit. 
He  was  soon  relieved  as  managing 
editor  and  laimched  a  career  as  a 
roving  columnist. 

Over  the  next  5  years,  Ernie  logged 
some  200.000  miles  while  visiting  virtu- 
ally every  country  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  Throughout  this  time, 
his  writing  focused  on  human  interest 
stories  featuring  the  lives  of  everyday 
people:  farmers,  miners,  clerks,  and 
factory  workers.  With  the  outbreak  of 
World  War  II,  however.  Ernie's  writ- 
ing—and his  life— took  a  new  and  fate- 
ful direction. 

In  November  1940.  he  went  to  Eng- 
land and  sent  back  vivid  accounts  of 
the  London  Blitz.  Upon  the  United 
States  entrance  into  the  war,  Ernie 
became  a  full-time  war  correspondent 
and  wound  up  accompanying  United 
States  troops  in  most  of  the  major  Eu- 
ropean campaigns  including  North 
Africa,  SicUy,  Italy,  and  Normandy. 
He  was  even  wounded  by  shell  frag- 
ments at  Anunzio. 

Living  and  sharing  the  hard  life  of 
the  infantry  soldier,  Ernie  gave  Ameri- 
cans back  home  firsthand  knowledge 
of  what  the  war  meant  to  the  lonely 
and  frightened  GI.  The  110-poimd  re- 
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porter  endeared  himself  to  the  troops 
he  covered,  and  they  affectionately 
called  him  "The  Little  Guy."  Leaving 
the  big  stories  of  the  war  to  other  cor- 
respondents, Ernie  wrote  that  he  was 
"a  rapid  one-man  movement  bent  on 
tracking  down  and  stamping  out  every- 
body in  the  world  who  doesn't  fully 
appreciate  the  common  frontline  sol- 
dier." 

Ernie  soon  became  the  most  noted 
and  beloved  American  correspondent 
of  the  war.  He  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
"distinguished  correspondence"  in 
1943.  By  1944,  his  coliunn  was  carried 
by  over  270  newspapers  and  two  of  his 
books  "Here  is  Your  War"  (1943)  and 
"Brave  Men"  (1944)— were  wartime 
best  sellers.  To  the  families  of  GI's  ev- 
erywhere, his  columns  from  the  front 
were  like  letters  from  sons  and  hus- 
bands. 

His  columns  also  helped  get  combat 
pay  and  special  badges  for  the  infan- 
try and  combat  medical  badges  for 
their  medics.  One  column  criticized 
the  jeep's  handbrake  and  resulted  in 
redesign  of  that  rugged  wartime  vehi- 
cle. 

With  the  war  in  Europe  gradually 
winding  down,  Ernie  started  out  for 
the  Pacific  front  in  January  1945.  He 
wrote: 

Anybody  who  has  been  in  war  and  wants 
to  go  back  is  a  damn  fool  *  *  *  I'm  going 
back  8lro;/ly  because  there's  a  war  on  and 
I'm  part  of  it  and  I've  known  all  the  time  I 
was  going  back.  I'm  going  simply  because 
I've  got  to,  and  I  hate  it  •  •  ^ 

On  the  night  of  April  7,  Ernie  was 
on  the  command  ship  PanaminL  A 
cold  sent  him  to  the  sick  bay,  where 
he  wrote: 

I've  got  a  spooky  feeling  that  I've  been 
spared  once  more  and  that  it  would  be 
asking  for  it  to  tempt  fate  again.  So  I'm 
going  to  keep  my  promise  •  •  •  that  that 
was  the  last  one.  I'll  be  on  operations  in  the 
future,  of  course,  but  not  on  any  more  land- 
ings •  •  • 

Ironically,  that  was  a  promise  he  did 
not  long  keep. 

On  April  17,  Ernie  went  ashore  with 
the  77th  Infantry  Division's  assault  of 
le  Shima.  The  next  day,  while  riding  in 
a  Jeep  with  the  commanding  officers 
of  the  305th  Regiment,  a  Japanese 
sniper  opened  fire  with  a  machine 
gun.  Ernie  and  the  others  dived  into  a 
roadside  ditch.  When  the  firing 
stopped,  Ernie  raised  his  head  and  in- 
quired if  everyone  was  all  right.  The 
machine  gun  fired  again  and  Ernie 
died  instantly  with  a  single  shot  to  the 
head. 

Ernie  was  buried  nearby  in  a  long 
row  of  graves  among  his  comrades-in- 
arms—an infantry  soldier  on  one  side, 
and  engineer  on  the  other.  A  crude 
marker  was  raised  over  his  grave  and 
said  simply: 
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At  This  Spot 

The  T7th  Infantry  Division 

Lost  a  Buddy 

Ernie  Pyle 

18  April  1945 

Upon  its  formation  on  April  1.  1983. 
the  77th  Army  Reserve  Command  in- 
herited the  Statute  of  Liberty  insignia, 
the  colors  and  the  heritage  of  the  77th 
Infantry  Division.  Because  the  Little 
Guy  was  so  very  much  a  part  of  that 
proud  heritage,  it  is  a  fitting  tribute 
that  the  77th  Army  Reserve  Command 
has  chosen  to  honor  Ernie  Pyle  by 
naming  its  new  Fort  Totten  Center  In 
his  memory.* 


HEALTH  INCENTIVES  REFORM 
LEGlSLA-nON 


HON.  BARBER  B.  CONABLE,  JR. 

OP  irrw  YOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday  18,  1983 

•  Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
introducing  today,  at  the  request  of 
the  administration,  four  bills  compris- 
ing separate  but  related  elements  of 
the  President's  health  incentives 
reform  program  recently  transmitted 
to  the  Congress.  The  President's  pro- 
gram is  a  comprehensive  effort  to  re- 
order the  basic  economic  incentives 
that  operate  in  the  health  care  sector. 

A  fifth  component— and  the  center- 
piece of  the  original  program— is  the 
medicare  prospective  payment  propos- 
al. This  was  passed  by  the  Congress  on 
March  24  as  title  VI  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Amendments  of  1983.  Hospital 
payment  reform  is  a  critical  first  step 
in  initiating  major  structural  improve- 
ments in  health  care  financing. 

The  four-part  package  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  is  intended  by  the  admin- 
istration to  complement  that  earlier 
initiative.  It  includes: 

First,  the  Health  Cost  Contaimnent 
Tax  Act,  which  would  encourage  em- 
ployers to  provide  an  adequate  level  of 
health  benefits  to  their  employees, 
while  eliminating  the  open-ended  tax 
subsidy  of  relatively  high-cost  private 
health  plans. 

Second,  the  Medicare  Catastrophic 
Hospital  Costs  Protection  Act,  aimed 
at  improving  coverage  for  long  and  ex- 
pensive hospitalization,  while  increas- 
ing beneficiary  cost  sharing  during  the 
earlier  days  of  hospitalization. 

Third,  the  Medicare  Voucher  Act 
which  would  expand  opportunities  for 
medicare  beneficiaries  to  use  their 
benefits  to  enroll  in  private  health 
plans  as  an  alternative  to  traditional 
medicare  coverage. 

Fourth,  the  Health  Care  Financing 
Amendments  of  1983  which  contain  a 
nimiber  of  reforms  designed  to  moder- 
ate increases  in  spending  and  to  make 
medicare  and  medicaid  more  effective 
and  efficient  programs.  These  changes 
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include  a  1-year  freeze  on  physician  re- 
imbursement under  medicare  as  well 
as  increases  in  tlie  medicare  part  B 
premium  and  deductible  amount. 

The  President  stated,  in  a  letter  of 
transmittal  accompanying  this  legisla- 
tion, "that  we  need  urgently  to  con- 
strain the  growth  of  national  spending 
for  health  care  in  the  interests  of  a 
healthy  and  stable  economy."  In  addi- 
tion, as  I  am  sure  most  of  my  col- 
leagues have  heard  by  now,  the  hospi- 
tal insurance  trust  fimd  is  rapidly 
headed  toward  fiscal  insolvency.  The 
proposals  being  introduced  today,  cou- 
pled with  the  recently  passed  hospital 
payment  reforms,  represent  the  ad- 
ministration's approach  to  dealing 
with  this  pressing  underfinancing 
problem. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  criti- 
cism directed  at  the  administration's 
proposals.  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that 
I.  too.  am  unhappy  with  parts  of  the 
bills.  Accordingly,  I  am  not  endorsing, 
in  its  entirety,  this  specific  set  of  pro- 
posals. 

My  colleagues  should  be  aware  also 
that  the  administration's  package  falls 
far  short  of  the  mark  in  correcting  the 
serious  underfinancing  of  the  Hospital 
Insurance  Trust  P^md. 

If  you  thought  that  making  social 
security  solvent  was  difficult,  wait 
imtil  you  take  a  close  look  at  medi- 
care. According  to  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  the  red  ink  on  the 
books  of  the  medicare  part  A  trust 
fund  will  range  from  $300  to  $400  bil- 
lion by  1995,  depending  on  one's  eco- 
nomic assumptions.  The  higher 
amount  is  about  10  times  the  current 
outlays  for  hospital  care  under  the 
program.  At  best,  the  recent  changes 
made  in  hospital  payments,  along  with 
the  increased  revenues,  have  extended 
the  solvency  of  the  hospital  insurance 
trust  fund  until  late  1989.  The  admin- 
istration's health  incentives  reform 
legislation,  if  enacted  would  buy  us 
only  another  year  or  two. 

Clearly,  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee wiU  have  to  be  bcM;k  here  with 
further  legislation  on  medicare  in  the 
relatively  near  future.  In  anticipation 
of  that,  the  committee  will  sponsor 
this  fall,  in  conjunction  with  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office,  a  conference 
on  the  future  direction  and  financing 
of  medicare.  We  are  attempting  to  pull 
together  some  of  the  best  thinking  we 
can  find  to  help  us  deal  effectively 
with  the  crisis  ahead. 

We  are  also  looking  forward  hopeful- 
ly to  the  findings  of  the  current  Social 
Security  Advisory  Council,  which  we 
understand  is  to  provide  a  report  on 
medicare  in  July  of  this  year.  We 
probably  will  need  all  the  help  we  can 
get. 

In  simmiary,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  four 
bills  being  introduced  today  are  not 
perfect,  but  they  deserve  consideration 
along  with  a  variety  of  other  proposals 
to  help  keep  the  medicare  program 
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from  collapsing.  I  hope  they  represent 
a  startoff  point  in  necessary  consider- 
ation of  reform  in  this  vital  area.* 


Apnl  18,  1983 


ISRAEL'S  35TH  ANNIVERSARY 


ANOTHER  SENSELESS  ACT 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

or  mcHiGAii 

nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  18.  1983 

•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
was  with  great  sorrow  and  shock  that 
I  learned  of  the  tragic  incident  at  the 
American  Embassy  in  Beirut  this 
morning.  I  am  confident  that  all  of  my 
colleagues  in  this  Chamber  join  me  in 
expressing  our  sjrmpathy  to  all  of  the 
families  whose  loved  ones  were  Idlled 
or  wounded  in  the  attack. 

Although  detailed  information  on 
this  senseless  tragedy  is  still  unavail- 
able, it  is  reported  that  American  Ma- 
rines, Foreign  Service  personnel,  Leba- 
nese Foreigm  Service  national  employ- 
ees, and  Lebanese  nationals  visiting 
our  facility  were  victims  of  this  insane 
act. 

Our  American  military  and  civilian 
Department  of  State  employees  were 
worldng  side  by  side  with  their  Leba- 
nese colleagues  in  a  difficult  environ- 
ment, to  resolve  the  age-old  problem 
of  Lebanon.  In  spite  of  the  many  chal- 
lenges of  the  Middle  East,  the  admin- 
istration has  chosen  to  pursue  a  policy 
which  aims  at  bringing  peace  to  that 
troubled  land. 

Those  who  aim  to  frustrate  our  ef- 
forts often  turn  to  blind  acts  of 
hatred.  Rather  than  sitting  down  to 
negotiate  a  solution  to  a  problem,  ter- 
rorist groups  attempt  to  win  their  po- 
litical goals  by  cowardly  acts  such  as 
these.  I  despise  aU  terrorist  acts  re- 
gardless of  who  might  be  victimized. 
Senseless  bloodshed  accomplishes 
nothing.  It  only  serves  to  deepen  and 
aggravate  the  existing  problems  and 
misunderstandings. 

Let  this  insane  act  of  hatred 
strengthen  America's  resolve  to  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  peace.  With  that 
goal  in  mind,  I  support  the  early  with- 
drawal of  all  foreign  forces  from  Leba- 
non and  encourage  the  spirit  of  com- 
promise on  the  part  of  all  parties  in- 
volved in  the  negotiations. 

I  am  certain  that  aU  of  my  friends  in 
the  House  will  join  me  in  hoping  that 
this  mindless  tragedy  in  Beirut  will 
not  undo  the  historic  and  valuable 
achievements  of  our  negotiators  in 
Lebanon.  Let  us  all  commit  ourselves 
to  continue  the  march  toward  peace  in 
the  Middle  East.  Those  who  gave  their 
lives  this  morning  would  have  wanted 
itso.« 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OP  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  18.  1983 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
Israel  will  celebrate  the  35th  anniver- 
sary of  her  Day  of  Independence,  that 
day  in  1948  that  marked  the  first  step 
toward  realization  of  a  dream  of 
nearly  2  millenniums  of  Jews  through- 
out the  world,  her  rebirth  as  a  nation. 

In  those  35  years,  Israel  has  pro- 
gressed from  an  underdeveloped  state 
to  an  advanced  democratic  society  to- 
tally committed  to  the  ideals  of  liber- 
ty, a  symbol  of  hope  and  freedom  for 
Jews  everywhere. 

Israel's  accomplishments  have  l)een 
awesome.  It  has  created  a  high-tech- 
nology industrial  base  and  high-yield 
agriculture  techniques.  It  has  ab- 
sorbed more  than  a  million  immi- 
grants, while  shouldering  a  national 
defense  burden  that  costs  regularly  be- 
tween a  quarter  and  a  third  of  its 
budget. 

Israel's  courageous  achievements 
have  come  in  the  face  of  dreadful  ob- 
stacles: The  terrible  legacy  of  the  Nazi 
Holocaust;  recurring  wars  against  in- 
vading neighbors  that  began  at  the 
very  moment  of  independence— na- 
tions that  remain  committed  to  her 
destruction;  economic  hardship  that 
might  break  the  will  of  a  lesser  people. 

The  United  States  recognized  Israel 
as  a  nation  within  minutes  after  she 
declared  her  independence  on  May  14, 
1948.  Since  that  time,  Israel  has  re- 
mained our  closest  friend  and  most 
steadfast  ally  in  the  Middle  East. 

I  congratulate  Israel— its  leaders,  its 
people,  its  supporters  everywhere — on 
this  historic  occasion.  Differences 
have  developed  between  the  United 
States  and  Israeli  Governments  as  this 
Nation  attempts  to  sort  out  strategic 
interests  and  other  concerns  in  the 
troubled  Middle  East.  But  we  must 
assure  the  people  of  Israel  that  we 
remain  committed  to  keeping  Israel 
militarily  and  economicaUy  strong, 
that  we  are  committed  to  peace  and 
the  Camp  David  process  •  •  •  but  we 
wiU  place  no  other  issues  or  interests 
above  Israel's  survival.* 


MR.  PRESIDENT:  IT'S  DANGER- 
OUS TO  WITHHOLD  P-16's 
FROM  ISRAEL 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  18,  1983 

•  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
bring  to  the  urgent  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  matter  of  the  most  seri- 
ous import.  I  refer  to  the  President's 
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annoiinced  decision  to  withhold  the 
sale  of  75  P-16  fighter  aircraft  prom- 
ised to  Israel  1  year  ago.  The  Presi- 
dent stated  that  he  would  not  proceed 
with  the  sale  until  Israeli  forces  have 
been  withdrawn  from  Lebanon. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  find  such  cavalier 
treatment  of  Israel  to  be  absolutely 
appalling.  Such  a  move  against  Israel 
represents  the  crudest  sort  of  attempt- 
ed blackmaU.  and  gives  the  greatest 
encouragement  to  Israel's  sworn  en- 
emies, especially  Syria,  which  fought 
so  bitterly  agtdnst  Israeli  forces  in 
Lebanon  last  year.  It  is  a  very  danger- 
ous move  by  the  President— dangerous 
both  for  Israel,  and  for  UJS.  hopes  for 
eventual  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  Speaker.  U.S.  intelligence  has 
knowledge  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
moved  very  swifty  to  rebuild  the  mili- 
tary strength  Syria  lost  in  the  conflict 
in  Lebanon.  In  fact,  the  Soviets  have 
increased  Syria's  military  power  and 
effectiveness  by  making  available  to 
Syrian  forces  the  deadly  surface-to-air 
missile  known  as  the  SAM-5.  This  new 
weapon  introduces  a  dangerous  new 
element  into  the  volatile  military  situ- 
ation in  the  Middle  East;  an  element 
which  threatens  not  only  Israel,  but 
also  poses  a  threat  to  UJ3.  forces  in 
the  area.  The  SAM-5  has  a  far  greater 
range  than  the  older  Soviet  surface-to- 
air  missUe  it  replaces.  The  SAM-5's  di- 
rectly menace  Israeli  forces  within  Is- 
rael's boundaries,  and  threaten  U.S. 
naval  units  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
even  some  U.S.  bases  in  Turkey.  It  is 
the  height  of  folly  to  further  deny 
Israel  the  75  F-18  fighter  aircraft 
promised  to  Israel  1  year  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  written  a  per- 
sonal appeal  to  the  President,  urging 
him— in  our  own  l>est  interests— to 
permit  the  sale  to  go  through.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  persuading 
the  President  to  change  his  unfortu- 
nate and  dangerous  decision. 

It  clearly  is  In  the  best  interests  of 
the  United  States  to  proceed  with  the 
sale  of  these  needed  new  aircraft  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  The  President 
must  end  this  dangerous  delay  at  once. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  a  copy  of  my 
letter  to  the  President  be  inserted  in 
the  Congressional  Record  at  this 
point. 

CONORESS  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

House  op  REPRKSxirrATrvEs, 
Waihington,  D.C..  AprU  8. 1983. 
The  PREsntEiiT, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Your  announcement 
this  week  of  your  decision  to  withhold  the 
sale  of  75  P-16  fighter  planes  to  Israel  until 
Israeli  forces  are  withdrawn  from  Lebanon 
has  stunned  and  dismayed  me. 

Just  one  month  ago,  I  urged  you  to  end 
the  year-long  delay  In  going  ahead  with  the 
notification  to  Congress  required  to  imple- 
ment the  sale.  I  pointed  out  the  need  for 
these  additional  aircraft  because  of  in- 
creased danger  to  Israel  resulting  from  the 
Soviet  actions  in  supplying  Syria  with  newer 
and  more  dangerous  surface-to-air  missiles. 
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the  SAM-58.  These  longer  range  SAM  mis- 
siles now  threaten  not  only  our  dependable 
ally  Israel,  but  our  own  fleet  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  our  bases  In  Turkey. 

Every  day's  delay  in  completing  the  sale 
agreement  with  Israel  increases  the  threat 
to  Israel's  security  and  to  the  security  of 
our  own  forces  within  the  range  of  the 
SAM-Ss. 

Most  observers  have  interpreted  your 
action  as  intended  to  put  pressure  on  Israel 
to  complete  withdrawal  of  its  forces  from 
Lebanon.  Mi.  President,  If  this  is,  indeed, 
your  intent,  I  must  tell  you  in  utter  frank- 
ness that  it  is  a  terribly  dangerous  game. 
Weakening  Israel's  security  and  our  own  in 
the  Middle  East  simply  invites  trouble  In 
this  most  volatile  area  of  the  world. 

In  the  strongest  terms,  B4r.  President,  I 
urge  you  to  abandon  this  dangerous  course, 
and  proceed  with  the  sale  of  the  P-168  to 
Israel.  It  is  clearly  in  the  best  interest  of  our 
country  to  do  so. 
Sincerely, 

NoKMAM  P.  Lent, 
Member  of  Congress.m 


THE  ARBtY  DEVELOPS 
EFFECTIVE  NEW  STRATEGY 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 


OP  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  18. 1983 
•  Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Army  has  developed  a  new  operational 
strategy  for  defense  of  Europe  and 
other  areas  that  stresses  maneuver- 
ability and  advanced  weapons.  I  want 
to  congratulate  the  Army  on  develop- 
ing this  new  strategy  which  makes  the 
best  use  of  the  number  of  troops  we 
have  compared  to  our  likely  oppo- 
nents, the  Soviet  Union. 

As  a  way  of  introducing  my  col- 
leagues to  this  new  strategy.  I  would 
like    to    offer    the    following    report 
which   appeared    in   the   New   York 
Times  on  March  13, 1983. 
That  story  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  13, 1983) 
United  States  Developing  Plexible 
Battlepielo  Strategy 
(By  Drew  BUddleton) 
Port    Leavenworth,    Kans.— The    Army 
and  the  Air  Porce  are  developing  a  new 
operational   strategy   aimed  at  coiinterlng 
the  Soviet  Union's  numerical  superiority  in 
men,  guns,  tanks  and  aircraft.  The  strategy 
stresses  maneuverability,  flexible  leadership 
and  advanced  weapon  systems. 

If  adopted  by  the  Pentagon— and  officers 
here  are  confident  that  it  will  be— the  strat- 
egy, called  Airland  battle,  would  break  dra- 
matically with  current  doctrine.  Since  the 
end  of  World  War  II  it  has  centered  on  at- 
trition, or  the  destruction  of  enemy  re- 
sources through  superior  firepower. 

The  Command  and  General  Staff  College 
and  the  Combined  Arms  Center  here  are 
the  seed  beds  for  the  new  concept,  which 
has  the  strong  support  of  Gen.  Edward  C. 
Meyer,  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff. 

It  stresses  a  bold,  flexible  offense  that 
would  force  a  battle  in  depth  in  which  the 
Army  and  the  Air  Porce  would  seek  to  con- 
fuse and  disrupt  rigid  Soviet  command  pat- 
terns and  use  the  initiative  of  Junior  com- 
manders. The  strategy  envisages  a  penetra- 
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tion  into  rear  areas  of  the  opposing  forces 
for  attacks  on  the  Soviet  second  echelon. 

Adoption  of  the  new  strategy,  however, 
would  appear  likely  to  raise  serious  issues  in 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 
The  alliance  has  adopted,  primarily  on  the 
Insistence  of  the  West  German  Govern- 
ment, a  strategy  of  forward  defense  under 
which  NATO  forces  in  a  crisis  would  deploy 
in  a  belt  of  defensive  positions  12  to  25  miles 
deep  nmning  along  the  border  between  the 
two  Germanys. 

Officers  here  say  the  Airland  strategy 
could  be  used  not  only  in  Europe  but  also  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  or  elsewhere  in  the  Middle 
East. 

They  concede  that  the  strategy  poaes 
some  risks.  One  is  that  the  ground  and  air 
forces  might  not  be  able  to  take  control  of 
the  battle  and  exploit  enemy  weaknesses 
before  being  overwhelmed  by  numerically 
superior  forces. 

The  Posture  of  the  Army  statement  for 
the  1984  fiscal  year,  which  begins  Oct.  1, 
says,  "We  need  to  strike  supply  and  trans- 
portation facilities  and  to  neutralize  or  de- 
stroy second  echelon,  reinforcing  enemy  for- 
mations before  they  reach  the  forward 
battle  area." 

Simultaneously,  the  statement  says,  forces 
not  Involved  In  such  strikes  would  be  ex- 
pected to  combat  forward  enemy  forces. 

Army  leaders  say  the  Airland  concept 
takes  advantage  of  evolving  technology  such 
as  high-speed,  jamming-proof  digital  com- 
munications systems,  electronic  jammers, 
laser-guided  missiles  and  greater  mobility 
for  all  ground  forces  on  the  battlefield 

Such  new  technology  Is  now  imder  devel- 
opment. But  It  is  expected  to  be  highly  ex- 
pensive and.  In  its  first  deployments,  suscep- 
tible to  the  mechanical  failures  that  usually 
appear  In  new  military  systems. 

Emphasis  in  the  development  of  the  Air- 
land battle  has  been  on  the  use  of  conven- 
tional, nonnuclear  forces.  But  the  Army 
says  that  the  strategy  'does  not  preclude 
the  use  of  nuclear  or  chemical  weapons" 
and  that  such  weapons  remain  "an  essential 
feature  of  our  tactical  arsenal,"  which  by 
their  availability  "may  deter  enemy  use  and 
thereby  Influence  the  enemy's  conduct  of 
operations." 

Since  cooperation  between  the  Army  and 
the  Air  Porce  would  be  essential,  they  have 
signed  what  is  described  here  as  a  "memo- 
randum of  understanding."  and  the  staffs  of 
both  are  to  work  out  details. 

There  are  signs  that  the  Soviet  high  com- 
mand, without  changing  the  command 
system,  is  also  thinking  In  terms  of  attacks 
Into  NATO  rear  areas. 

United  SUtes  and  British  Intelligence 
sources  say  the  Soviet  Union  Is  developing 
an  Operational  Maneuver  Group,  an  all- 
arms  force,  as  the  best  means  of  thrusting 
deep  Into  NATO's  support  areas.  But  the 
sources  said  there  was  no  evidence  that  the 
Soviet  high  command  was  considering  using 
such  strategy  In  other  potential  theaters  of 
war.* 
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OFFSHORE  OIL  AND  OAS 

LEASING 


JMI 


HON.  BILL  LOWERY 

OFCAUrORHIA 

nr  THE  HOUSE  or  representatives 

Monday.  April  18.  1983 

•  Mr.  LOWERT  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  more  controversial 
issues  facing  the  98th  Congress  is  the 
administration's  new  streamlined  plan 
to  accelerate  offshore  oU  and  gas  leas- 
ing. This  particular  controversy  holds 
special  significance  for  San  Dlegans. 
Approximately  11.6  million  acres  be- 
tween Point  Conception  and  the  Mexi- 
can border,  extending  seaward  from 
the  State's  3-mile  limit  to  as  far  as  130 
miles  offshore,  have  been  designated 
for  study  for  inclusion  in  lease  sale  80, 
scheduled  for  January  1984.  The  study 
includes  virtually  all  of  the  Federal 
waters  off  the  Orange  County/San 
Diego  coast,  from  Newport  Beach 
south  to  the  Mexican  border. 

I  do  not  question  the  need  to  devel- 
op new  domestic  sources  of  oil  and  gas 
to  reduce  our  dependence  on  foreign 
energy  sources  and  am  pleased  that 
the  administration  has  placed  a  high 
priority  on  achieving  this  goal.  Howev- 
er, the  economic  necessity  of  develop- 
ing our  domestic  energy  resources 
must  be  balanced  by  our  responsibility 
to  protect  the  economies  and  environ- 
ments of  our  coastal  communities. 
Therefore,  today  I  am  joining  with  my 
colleagues  Ron  Packard  and  Bob 
Badham  in  introducing  legislation  pro- 
posing a  10-year  moratorium  on  oil 
and  gas  leasing  in  nearshore  areas  off 
the  San  Diego  coast.  The  ban  would 
affect  approximately  627,840  acres— 
5.4  percent  of  the  total  acreage  desig- 
nated for  study  for  inclusion  in  lease 
sale  80— forming  a  corridor  ruiming 
parallel  to  the  California  coast  from 
Newport  Beach  south  to  the  Mexican 
border,  and  roughly  12  miles  from  the 
seaward  boundary  of  the  3-mlle  State 
tideland  boundary. 

While  I  generally  support  the  OCS 
lease  program  as  a  means  of  increasing 
the  productivity  of  our  domestic 
energy  resources  I  believe  that  priori- 
ty should  be  given  to  the  leasing  of 
areas  which  have  the  highest  yield  po- 
tential and  known  reserves  of  hydro- 
carbon fluids.  U.S.  Geological  Survey 
results  indicate  that  these  nearshore 
San  Diego  tracts  do  not  fit  into  either 
category.  Resource  estimates  from  the 
26  San  Diego  nearshore  tracts  offered 
as  part  of  lease  sale  No.  48  in  1979 
were  30  million  barrels  of  oil  and  45 
million  cubic  feet  of  gas.  When  com- 
puted against  the  1980  national  con- 
sumption figures,  these  resources  esti- 
mates represented  only  42  hours  of  oil 
and  17  hours  of  gas.  These  tracts  were 
subsequently  deleted  from  lease  sale 
No.  48  by  then-Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or CecU  Andnis. 
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Furthermore,  drilling  in  these  near- 
shore  areas  would  pose  a  severe  threat 
to  San  Diego's  greatest  natural  re- 
source— our  coastline  and  beaches. 
The  tourist  industry  attracted  by  the 
natural  beauty  and  recreational  poten- 
tial of  our  beach  areas  makes  a  tre- 
mendous contribution  to  our  local 
economy:  tourism  \s  San  Diego's 
second  largest  industry.  San  Diego 
County  beaches  attract  well  over  30 
million  visits  a  year  by  people  from 
throughout  Callforina,  the  Nation, 
and  the  world.  The  San  Diego  Conven- 
tion and  Visitors  Bureau  estimates 
that  each  tourist  visiting  San  Diego 
area  beaches  spends  an  average  of  $20 
per  day.  Therefore,  from  an  economic 
as  well  as  environmental  standpoint,  it 
is  important  that  we  protect  our  near- 
shore  areas  from  the  risks  that  off- 
shore drilling  would  impose. 

The  Introduction  of  offshore  drilling 
in  nearshore  areas  would  also  interfere 
with  military  activities  off  the  &in 
Diego  coast.  San  Diego  is  the  Navy's 
principal  west  coast  home  port.  It  sup- 
ports more  than  120  ships  of  the  Pacif- 
ic Fleet.  Petroleum  development  in 
nearshore  areas  would  encroach  upon 
the  mlUtary  training  areas,  and  would 
Joepardlze  the  safe  transit  of  military 
ships  as  they  arrive  and  depart  San 
Diego  Bay.  San  Diego  has  always  been 
a  Navy  port  and  its  presence  in  the 
area  adds  to  the  economic  viability  of 
the  region.  The  introduction  of  off- 
shore structures  that  would  compro- 
mise the  Navy's  ability  to  carry  out  its 
mission  would  not  be  in  the  best  inter- 
est of  the  Nation. 

It  is  my  belief  that  sensitive  offshore 
areas,  such  as  the  nearshore  areas  off 
the  San  Diego  coast,  should  be  among 
the  last,  not  the  first  offshore  areas  to 
be  developed.  These  areas  are  imique 
in  their  economic  and  environmental 
sensitivity  to  offshore  development 
and  should  be  protected.  The  legisla- 
tion which  we  will  be  introducing  will 
do  just  that,  helping  us  to  preserve  the 
delicate  balance  between  our  economic 
and  environmental  concerns.* 
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THE  FACTS  ABOUT  CENTRAL 
AMERICA 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OP  nxn«ois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  18.  1983 

•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ambas- 
sador Jeane  J.  Klrkpatrick,  U.S.  repre- 
sentative to  the  United  Nations,  has 
performed  a  public  service  by  setting 
the  record  straight  on  the  facts  con- 
cerning Central  America.  I  think  all  of 
our  colleagues  and  all  Americans  can 
benefit  by  reading  her  words. 

At  this  time,  I  wish  to  insert  in  the 
Record.  "This  Time  We  Know  What's 
Happening"  by  Jeane  J.  Klrkpatrick. 


in   the   Washington   Post.   April    17. 
1983. 

This  Tmx  Wc  Khow  What's  Happkhiro 

The  whole  acenario  sounds  like  a  grade  B 
movie  from  the  1950s,  but  that,  alas,  does 
not  mean  it  Is  not  true.  It's  almost  unbear- 
ably unfashionable  to  say  so,  but  there  is  a 
plan  to  create  a  communist  Central  America 
which.  If  successful,  will  have  momentous 
consequences  for  our  security  and  that  of 
our  European  allies,  for  Israel's  internation- 
al position,  and  for  the  unfortunate  people 
of  Central  America.  So  far.  Congress  seems 
unwilling  to  make  a  serious  effort  to  pre- 
vent—by means  short  of  war— these  human 
and  strategic  catastrophes. 

Even  though  a  very  well  organized  lobby 
works  indefatlgably  to  confuse  the  moral, 
political  and  Intellectual  questions  involved 
In  U.S.  policy  toward  Central  America,  there 
is  growing  clarity  about  the  issues  and  the 
stakes.  Indeed,  what  distinguishes  the  cur- 
rent debate  about  military  and  economic  aid 
for  Central  America  from  similar  disputes 
about  China,  Cuba,  Vietnam  and  Nicaragua 
is  that  we  have  fewer  Illusions  and  more  in- 
formation. 

We  know  by  now  that  the  government  of 
Nicaragua  is  and  what  it  intends— in  El  Sal- 
vador. Honduras,  CosU  Rica,  New  York,  Je- 
rusalem. We  know  who  the  guerrillas  in  El 
Salvador  are,  where  and  how  they  get  their 
arms,  what  their  plans  are,  who  their 
friends  are. 

As  recently  as  July  1979  it  was  possible  for 
American  policymakers  of  optimistic  dispo- 
sition to  suppose  that,  if  they  acted  wisely 
and  generously,  Nicaragua  would  emerge 
from  its  bloody  civil  war  with  an  independ- 
ent, pluralist,  socialist,  neutralist  govern- 
ment. To  this  end,  the  United  States  rushed 
some  $24.6  million  in  emergency  food,  medi- 
cal and  reconstruction  assistance  to  the 
FSLN  on  their  triumph,  provided  $118  mil- 
lion direct  economic  assistance  in  the  subse- 
quent 18  months,  and  assisted  the  new  gov- 
ernment in  securing,  in  addition,  some  $262 
million  from  multilateral  lending  institu- 
tions (an  amount  almost  double  the  amount 
the  Somoza  government  had  received  in  the 
preceding  20  years).  But  before  the  Carter 
administration  left  office  in  January  1981, 
the  decision  was  made  that  Nicaragua  no 
longer  met  U.S.  requirements  for  assistance, 
its  pattern  of  internal  repression  and  exter- 
nal aggression  being  already  clear.  And 
during  the  subsequent  two  years,  Nicara- 
gua's facade  of  democratic  intentions  and 
national  independence  have  been  not  ripped 
off,  but  cast  aside. 

E^reryone  who  cares  to  know  now  under- 
stands that  the  government  of  Nicaragua 
has  imposed  a  new  dictationship;  that  it  has 
refused  to  hold  the  elections  it  promised; 
that  it  has  seized  control  of  all  media  except 
a  lone  newspaper  that  it  subjects  to  heavy 
prior  censorship;  that  it  denied  the  bishops 
and  priests  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
the  right  to  say  Mass  on  television  during 
Holy  Week:  that  it  insulted  the  pope;  that  it 
has  stifled  the  private  sector  and  independ- 
ent trade  unions;  attacked  the  opposition: 
driven  the  Miskito  Indians  out  of  their 
homelands— burning  their  villages,  destroy- 
ing their  crops,  forcing  them  into  exile  or 
into  involuntary  internment  in  camps  far 
from  home. 

Persons  interested  in  such  question  under- 
stand, too,  that  Nicaragua's  rulers  have  in- 
troduced Into  the  country  many  thousands 
of  Cuban  teachers,  trainers  and  supervisors, 
including  at  least  2,000  military  advisers. 
The  Sandinista  rulers  have  denied  their 


international  supporters  the  comforts  of 
ambiguity.  They  have  explained  who  their 
friends  are  and  what  convictions  guide 
them. 

From  Moscow  and  Managua  they  have  an- 
nounced their  principles:  "We  guide  our- 
selves by  the  scientific  doctrines  of  the  Rev- 
olution, by  kCarxIsm-Lenlnism,"  Minister  of 
Defense  Humberto  Ortega  explained  to  his 
army:  "...  our  political  force  is  Sandinismo 
and  our  doctrine  is  Marxist-Leninism." 
"Marxism-Leninism  is  a  fundamental  part 
of  the  Sandinista  ideology,"  said  another 
member  of  the  Junta.  Victor  Tlrado  Lopez. 
They  have  issued  a  new  stamp  with  a  pic- 
ture of  Karl  Marx  and  excerpts  from  the 
Communist  Manifesto. 

Nicaragua's  leaders  are  done  with  dissem- 
bling. They  are  proud  of  their  ideology, 
proud  of  their  monopoly  of  power,  proud  of 
their  huge  new  military  force  (which  has  no 
peer  in  the  region),  proud  of  their  role  in 
Central  America's  guerrilla  war,  proud  of 
their  string  of  successes  in  international  di- 
plomacy. Those  successes  are  impressive:  a 
seat  on  the  U.N.  Security  Council,  a  stymied 
regional  displomatic  Initiative,  continued 
support  from  the  Socialist  International 
and  a  resounding  victory  at  the  E>elhi 
Summit  of  the  Non-Aligned  Movement. 
Proud  too  of  their  friends,  including:  Libya, 
the  PLO  and,  of  course,  C^ba,  their  con- 
stant companions.  The  PLO  connection,  ac- 
claimed by  Yasser  Arafat  at  the  revolution's 
first  armiversary  (".  .  .  the  Nicaraguan  peo- 
ple's victory  is  the  victory  of  the  Palestin- 
ians. Anyone  who  threatens  Nicaragua  will 
have  to  face  Palestinian  combatants."),  has 
spawned  international  progeny.  This  past 
week  a  Latin  American  preparatory  meeting 
on  Palestine  has  been  held  in  Managua  for 
the  purpose  of  "obtaining  governmental  and 
nongovernmental  support  for  the  Palestini- 
an cause"  and  "opposing"  Israel's  aggressive 
policy.  According  to  Radio  Sandino,  dele- 
gates from  some  20  nations  and  10  U.N.  or- 
ganizations were  expected. 

Such  conferences  are  but  one  manifesta- 
tion of  the  Junta's  vocation  for  public  diplo- 
macy. Other  examples  may  be  observed  on 
U.S.  television  and,  especially,  at  the  United 
Nations  where,  with  dazzling  chutzpah,  Ni- 
caragua's leaders  last  week  pressed  their 
demand  for  immunity  from  attack  by  anti- 
Sandinista  Nicaraguans.  at  the  same  time 
they  stepped  up  support  for  Salvador's  guer- 
rillas. 

The  character  of  El  Salvador's  guerrilla 
struggle  is  no  more  ambiguous  than  that  of 
Nicaragua's  government.  Since  the  elections 
of  March  1982,  nobody  even  pretends  that 
the  PMLN  enjoys  popular  support,  is 
"really"  a  bunch  of  agrarian  reformers,  or  a 
coalition  that  would,  if  victorious,  usher  in  a 
more  perfect  democracy. 

The  fictions  with  which  commimlst  Insur- 
gents have  conventionally  clothed  their  con- 
quest of  power  are  not  available  to  the  par- 
tisans of  the  FMLN.  The  pretense  that  the 
FMLN  is  an  indigenous  guerrilla  movement 
without  significant  foreign  support  has  also 
been  largely  abandoned.  Too  many  truck- 
loads,  planeloads,  boatloads  of  arms  from 
Cuba,  Nicaragua  and  the  Eastern  bloc  have 
been  found;  too  many  documents  have  been 
captured,  too  many  pictures  taken,  too 
many  bold  announcements  made  from  Ma- 
nagua. The  facts  about  the  FMLN  are  un- 
derstood by  people  interested  In  these  ques- 
tions. It  is  a  professional  guerrilla  operation 
directed  from  command  and  control  centers 
in  Nicaragua,  armed  with  Soviet  bloc  arms 
delivered  through  Cuba  and  Nicaragua,  bent 
on  establishing  in  El  Salvador  the  kind  of 
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one-party  dictatorship  linked  to  the  Soviet 
Union  that  already  exists  in  Nicaragua. 

There  has,  moreover,  been  so  much  dis- 
cussion among  them  of  "revolution  without 
frontiers,"  of  "liberating"  and  "unifying" 
Central  America,  so  many  threats  to  Houn- 
duras,  so  much  bullying  of  Costa  Rica  and 
guerrilla  activity  In  Guatemala,  that  it  is 
hardly  possible  seriously  to  doubt  the  re- 
gional character  of  Sovlet/Cuban/Nicara- 
guan  goals. 

Yet  to  be  fully  faced  is  the  relevance  of 
these  small,  poor  nations  of  the  Central 
American  isthmus  to  the  United  States,  or 
the  Importance  of  Caribbean  sea  lanes  to 
the  Western  Alliance.  Neither  is  the  extent 
of  the  Soviet  investment— military,  econom- 
ic, cultural— In  this  hemisphere  yet  fully  ap- 
preciated. But  very  reluctantly,  most  serious 
observers  have  come  to  acknowledge  that, 
yes,  the  area's  location  gives  it  a  certain  Ir- 
reducible relevance  to  our  national  Interest. 
These  serious  observers  grouse  about  the 
way  the  Reagan  administration  talks  about 
the  issues:  they  grouse  about  the  govern- 
ment of  El  Salvador:  but  they  understand. 

The  Economist  noted  last  week  that  "The 
'loss'  of  El  Salvador  could  be  a  lethal  for- 
eign policy  blow  for  America.  .  .  ."  and  The 
New  Republic  made  a  similar  observation. 

There  Is  also  a  growing.  If  grudging,  ac- 
knowledgment that  money— In  the  form  of 
economic  and  military  assistance— is  quite 
probably  the  key  to  the  viability  of  the  re- 
gion's non-communist  governments.  And 
two  top  aides  of  previous  Democratic  admin- 
istrations, one  a  former  assistant  secretary 
of  state,  wrote  in  last  week's  New  York 
Times  Magazine  that,  "The  area  is  of  clear 
strategic  and  political  Importance  to  the 
United  States  ..."  so  that  "to  stop  Ameri- 
can aid  would  be  to  deliver— yes,  deliver— El 
Salvador  into  the  hands  of  a  guerrilla  move- 
ment that  is  .  .  .  allied  externally  with 
America's  adversaries,  and  capable  itself  of 
the  greatest  brutality,"  and  advised  that 
".  .  .  abandonment  is  an  option  Democrats 
should  reject." 

Yet  if  few  in  or  out  of  Congress  advocated 
outright  abandonment,  a  good  many  argued 
for  such  little  assistance  on  such  niggardly 
terms  that  the  effect  is  almost  sure  to  be 
the  same. 

Prom  the  perspective  of  hemispheric 
policy,  it  was  an  extraordinary  week. 

An  official  of  the  Soviet  foreign  office, 
Vadlm  Zagladin,  reiterated  Brezhnev's 
threat  to  install  nuclear  missiles  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  five  minutes  from  the 
United  SUtes.  And  a  member  of  the  Nicara- 
guan Junta  announced  that,  if  asked,  his 
government  would  consider  installing  Soviet 
nuclear  missiles  in  Nicaragua. 

In  Managua,  Nicaraguan  officials  made 
clear  their  determination  to  continue  sup- 
port for  revolution  in  Central  America 
while,  at  exactly  the  same  time,  their  repre- 
sentatives at  the  United  Nations  demanded 
protection  from  an  internal  Insurgency. 

MeanwhUe,  the  Democratic  majority  on 
the  Latin  American  subcommittee  on  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  acted 
to  deny  the  democratically  elected  govern- 
ment of  El  Salvador  the  military  assistance 
it  needs  to  stave  off  a  very  well  armed  and 
advised  marxist  Insurgency  and,  simulta- 
neously, to  deny  a  democratic  Nicaraguan 
insurgency  any  support  against  a  repressive, 
aggressive  Marxist  government— though  the 
clear  effect  of  such  a  policy  would  be  to 
make  the  United  States  the  enforcer  of 
Brezhnev's  doctrine  of  Irreversible  commu- 
nist revolution. 

If,  as  often  suggested,  the  "Vietnam  Syn- 
drome" explains  the  extraordinary  reluc- 
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tance  of  America's  political  class  to  provide 
urgently  needed  assistance  to  endangered 
friendly  governments  In  an  area  of  clear  na- 
tional Interest,  In  what  does  that  syndrome 
consist?  Obviously,  the  Vietnam  experience 
did  not  make  us  isolationist.  The  U.S.  gov- 
ernment pursues,  with  the  full  consent  of 
Congress,  a  foreign  policy  that  Involves  us 
in  the  affairs  of  lour  contlents.  We  support 
a  large  standing  army  and  a  huge  defense 
establishment.  We  station  troops  in  remote 
places,  provide  billions  of  dollars  in  econom- 
ic and  military  assistance  to  govenunents  of 
all  sorts  in  Asia,  Africa  and  the  Middle  East. 
Neither  the  moral  nor  military  misgivings 
expressed  with  regard  to  Central  America 
are  evident  with  regard  to  these  other  re- 
gions. 

Nobody  talks  about  slippery  slopes  when 
we  rush  weapons  to  Thailand,  trainers  to 
Lebanon  or  economic  aid  to  Africa  or  Asia. 
Nobody  talks  about  human  rights  when 
there  is  murder  and  mayhem  in  Zimbabwe, 
though  one  can  readily  Imagine  the  outcry 
if  the  bishops  of  El  Salvador  had  Issued  a 
statement  resembling  that  of  the  bishops  of 
Zimbabwe. 
Why? 

Why  is  Congress  so  much  more  reluctant 
to  assist  an  Imperfect  democratic  govern- 
ment clearly  important  to  our  national  in- 
terest than  much  less  perfect  governments 
in  more  remote  regions? 

What  is  it  that  Ontral  America  has  in 
common  with  Vietnam  that  so  repels  liber- 
als? Is  It  Just  the  nature  of  the  contest— the 
fact  that.  In  both,  well-financed  communist 
guerrilla  movements  have  simultaneously 
targeted  the  existing  government  and  what 
is  generally  called  "world  public  opinion"? 

Is  it  because  lobbies  of  the  left  have  man- 
aged, in  lx>th  cases,  to  make  the  anti-com- 
munist side  seem  unbearably  unfashiona- 
ble? 

God  knows  there  are  parallels  enough  in 
the  public  discussion  of  Vietnam  and  Cen- 
tral America.  In  both  cases,  well-orchestrat- 
ed International  campaigns  have  focused 
mercilessly  on  the  political  and  moral  fall- 
ings of  the  government.  And  in  El  Salvador, 
as  in  Vietnam,  the  Introduction  of  elections 
and  reforms,  the  reduction  of  himian  rights 
abuses  and  corruption  have  proved  not  to 
have  much  effect  on  the  dnmibeat  of  criti- 
cism. In  El  Salvador,  as  in  Vietnam,  Con- 
gress calls  the  U.S.  commitment  Into  doubt 
from  quarter  to  quarter,  "certification"  to 
"certification,"  imderminlng  the  confidence 
of  vulnerable  allies  in  our  reliability  and 
their  viability. 

As  with  Vietnam,  doubt  is  continuously 
voiced  about  whether  the  government  of  El 
Salvador,  which  struggles  mightily  to  satis- 
fy American  demands,  is  morally  worthy  of 
American  approval  or  even  of  survival. 

But  there  are  a  few  crucial  differences 
too,  and  those  differences  Involve  what  we 
know  and  when  we  know  it.  Not  only  do  we 
know  who  Salvador's  FMLN  is,  when  we 
didn't  know  who  the  Vietcong  were,  we 
know  now  who  the  Vietcong  were,  how  they 
came  down  from  the  North  (20,000  in  the 
early  years  alone),  how  they  were  supplied, 
how  Western  public  opinion  was  manipulat- 
ed Into  believing  that  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front,  created  by  decision  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  Communist  Party,  was  a  sponta- 
neous product  of  "deeper"  social  causes.  We 
know  all  these  things  now  because  Gen.  Vo 
Nguyen  Glap  and  his  colleague.  Gen.  Vo 
Bam,  have  told  us  about  them. 

We  know  too  about  human  rights  under 
those  two  Vietnamese  regimes,  about  the 
labor   camps   and   mass   deportations.   We 
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know  this  at  least  in  part  because  Stephen 
J.  Morris'  careful  study  has  documented 
with  endless,  painful  details  that  "The  vio- 
lation of  human  rights  by  the  Communist 
Party  of  Vietnam,  in  both  the  North  and 
the  South,  was  incomparably  worse  than 
the  violation  of  human  rights  by  the  former 
Thieu  government  in  South  Vietnam.  The 
difference  was  not  one  of  degree  but  one  of 
quality." 

We  know  the  Vietcong  did  not  establish  a 
broad-based  government  or  a  socialist  de- 
mocracy. We  luiow  what  happened— and  is 
still  happening— in  Cambodia.  We  do  not 
enjoy  thinking  much  about  these  matters, 
but  we  know  about  them,  just  as  surely  as 
we  know  the  character  and  the  stakes  of  the 
contest  in  Central  America. 

The  crucial  difference  between  Vietnam 
and  Central  America  is  not  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  though  that  is  important.  The  cru- 
cial difference  is  that  the  Congress  that  cut 
off  aid  to  Vietnam  could  say  it  did  not  guess 
what  would  follow.* 
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HON.  CHARLES  L  SCHUMER 

OP  NEW  YORK 
^     m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  18, 1983 

•  Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
an  article  by  Benjamin  Netanyahu, 
the  Deputy  Chief  of  Mission  at  the  Is- 
reali  Etaibassy  in  Washington  which  is 
one  of  the  most  lucid  pieces  written 
about  the  Middle  E^t  recently. 

I  commend  Mr.  Netanyahu's  article 
to  my  colleagues  and  urge  them  to 
read  it  without  delay. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Apr.  5. 
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How  Central  is  the  Palbstihian  Problem? 

(By  Benjamin  Netanyahu) 

We  are  frequently  told  that  the  "Palestin- 
ian problem"  lies  at  the  heart  of  the  present 
unrest  in  the  Mideast.  Solve  this  problem 
and  you  will  have  peace  in  the  area.  And  the 
U.S.,  which  is  often  the  target  of  Arab  hos- 
tility and  criticism,  will  enjoy  a  stable  and 
enduring  alliance  with  the  Arab  world. 

However  plausible  this  idea  may  appear,  it 
does  not  correspond  to  Middle  Eastern  reali- 
ties. 

In  the  last  30  years,  virtually  every  Arab 
state  has  been  at  war  or  on  the  verge  of  war 
with  at  least  one  of  its  Arab  neighbors.  Not 
one  part  of  the  Arab  world  has  escaped  this 
grim  regularity. 

In  North  Africa.  Libya  has  clashed  with 
Egypt  and  Tunisia,  threatened  Sudan  and 
financed  efforts  to  topple  other  Arab  re- 
gimes. Egypt  under  Nasser  invaded  Yemen 
and  now  trades  threats  with  Qadhafi.  Alge- 
ria has  waged  surrogate  warfare  against  Mo- 
rocco using  the  Polisario  forces  in  the 
Sahara. 

In  the  Arabian  peninsula,  the  two  Yemens 
have  been  warring  intermittently  for  years. 
Saudi  Arabia,  while  trying  to  buy  off  sdl  po- 
tential enemies  in  the  Arab  world,  in  turn 
seeks  to  dominate  the  smaller  states  of  the 
Oulf  and  has  pressed  territorial  claims 
against  all  of  them.  Kuwait  frets  over  Saudi 
encroachment  on  its  territory,  but  worries 
even  more  about  Iraq,  which  claims  Kuwait 
in  its  entirety. 
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And  in  the  heart  of  the  Middle  East,  Syria 
has  attacked  Jordan,  jostles  with  Iraq  and 
has  made  a  shambles  of  Lebanon  in  seven 
years  of  ruthless  occupation. 

The  fact  that  nearly  all  of  these  states  are 
frequently  bound  by  treaties  of  unity  and 
endless  protestations  of  brotherhood  and 
friendship  counts  for  nothing. 

LAWRENCE'S  CHARACTERIZATION 

The  Arab  world  is  littered  with  broken 
agreements.  At  the  first  sign  of  a  neighbor's 
vulnerability,  aggression  erupts  against  the 
potential  victim,  to  be  checked  only  by  the 
perception  or  presence  of  countervailing 
power.  Thus  when  Saadam  Hussein  of  Iraq 
perceived  post-revolutionary  Iran  as  weak 
and  ripe  for  plunder,  he  swiftly  revoked  the 
border  agreement  he  had  signed  five  years 
earlier  with  the  shah  and  invaded  Iran's  oil- 
rich  provinces.  As  early  as  1928,  T.  E.  Law- 
rence characterized  the  Arab  regimes  as 
"tyrannies  cemented  with  blood"  and  said 
that  "It  will  be  generations  before  any  two 
Arab  states  join  voluntarily."  Pifty-five 
years  later  nothing  has  changed. 

No  lasting  peace  is  possible  among  the 
Arab  states  as  long  as  the  tendency  for  vio- 
lence remains  central  in  Arab  political  life, 
and  every  Arab  regime  will  continue  to 
depend  on  force  even  for  its  internal  surviv- 
al. Since  King  Farouk.  every  Egyptian  ruler 
has  been  a  military  man,  relying  on  the 
army  to  crush  opposition.  Libya  is  ruled  by 
a  colonel  and  a  small  clique  of  officers.  The 
army  nins  Algeria,  and  Hassan  of  Morocco 
depends  on  the  loyalty  of  his  army  to  sus- 
tain his  regime.  In  Saudi  Arabia  not  one  but 
two  armies  (they  watch  each  other)  protect 
the  princes.  In  Syria,  and  Alawite  officer 
corps  run  by  Assad's  brother  suppresses  dis- 
sent, sometimes  with  mass  murder  as  at 
Hama  recently,  Hussein  of  Jordan  relies  on 
his  Bedouin  forces  to  subdue  any  threat  to 
his  rule.  Hussein  of  Iraq  depends  on  his 
secret  police  and  army.  Virtually  every  Arab 
leader  has  been  the  target  of  attempted  or 
successful  assassination. 

None  of  these  conflicts  has  anything  to  do 
with  Israel.  None  of  this  violence  has  Israel 
as  it  target.  Yet  most  of  the  discussions 
about  achieving  "peace"  in  the  Middle  East 
foctis  exclusively  on  the  Arab-Israeli  con- 
flict and  ignore  the  pervasive  violence  that 
characterizes  the  Arab  world. 

To  assure  that  this  turbulence  and  endem- 
ic instability  will  disappear,  or  even  subside, 
with  the  theoretical  resolution  of  the  Arab- 
Israeli  conflict  is  to  expect  the  impossible. 
E^'en  the  disappearance  of  Israel  would  not 
make  the  slightest  difference. 

Making  peace  among  themselves  is  hard 
enough  for  the  Arab  states.  Making  peace 
with  non-Arabs  is  even  harder.  For  the 
Arabs  regard  the  area  from  Morocco  to  the 
Persian  Gulf  as  theirs,  as  Arab,  despite  the 
presence  of  numerous  peoples  that  make  up 
a  sizable  portion  of  the  population— Ber- 
bers, Kurds,  Copts,  Druse,  Jews,  Circassians, 
Armenians,  blacks  and  others.  These  non- 
Arab  or  non-Moslem  peoples  can  be  accept- 
ed only  in  a  state  of  subjugation,  within  a 
dominant  Arab  domain,  never  as  independ- 
ent equals.  That  is  why  the  Arabs  would  be 
as  hostile  to  any  non-Arab  sovereign  state- 
say  a  Beber  one  in  North  Africa,  or  a  Coptic 
state  in  lower  Egypt— as  they  are  to  the 
Jewish  state  of  Israel. 

While  the  specific  enmity  to  Israel  is 
deeply  rooted  in  this  general  intolerance.  Is- 
rael's sin  is  particularly  odious  in  Arab  eyes. 
For  the  Jews  of  Israel  are  the  only  non- 
Arab  people  to  have  successfully  defied 
Arab  domination  and  achieved  independ- 
ence. 
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Thus,  the  very  existence  of  Israel  chal- 
lenges the  concept  of  a  unified  and  uninter- 
rupted Arab  domain.  Even  the  presumed 
champion  of  Palestinian  statehood.  Yasser 
Arafat,  has  said:  "The  question  of  borders 
does  not  interest  us.  Palestine  is  only  a 
small  drop  in  the  great  Arab  ocean.  Our 
nation  is  a  great  Arab  nation  extending 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Red  Sea  and 
Ijeyond." 

It  is  not  surprising  that  hardly  a  syllable 
was  uttered  about  a  "Palestinian  people"  or 
about  the  "Palestinian  homeland"  in  Judea 
and  Samaria  until  Israel  gained  control  of 
that  strategic  area  in  1967.  The  theme  of 
"homelessness"  has  been  especially  promot- 
ed since  then  and  inflated  far  beyond  its 
real  proportion.  Tat  most  Palestinian  Arabs 
have  homes.  Many  of  them,  in  fact,  live  as 
full  citizens  in  eastern  Palestine,  or  Jordan, 
which  constitutes  nearly  80%  of  mandatory 
Palestine.  Similarly,  most  of  the  Arabs  of 
Judea-Samaria  aj'e  not  homeless  refugees; 
they  hold  Jordanian  citizenship  and  live  in 
the  same  homes  they  occupied  before  the 
establishment  of  Israel.  Several  hundred 
thousand  work  in  the  Oulf  oil  states,  but 
are  no  more  "homeless"  than  are,  for  exam- 
ple, the  many  thousands  of  Americans  who 
work  in  Saudi  Arabia.  That  a  few  hundred 
thousand  remain  unintegrated  is  because 
the  Arab  states  have  kept  them  incarcerat- 
ed in  refugee  camps  for  political  reasons.  As 
long  ago  as  1967,  Elian  Rees,  the  adviser  on 
refugees  to  the  World  Council  of  Churches, 
noted:  "I  hold  that,  political  reasons  aside, 
the  Arab  refugee  problem  is  the  easiest  of 
the  postwar  refugee  problems  to  solve.  By 
faith,  by  language,  by  race  and  by  social  or- 
ganization, they  are  indistinguishable  from 
their  fellows  of  the  host  country." 

Whatever  remains  of  the  refugee  problem 
can  and  should  be  received  by  the  Arab 
world  that  has  created  and  sustained  it. 
Should  they  dedicate  to  it  a  tiny  fraction  of 
their  enormous  resources  of  land  and 
money,  they  could  make  the  problem  disap- 
pear overnight. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  to  be  a 
minority  is  not  necessarily  a  tragedy.  All 
nation  have  their  minorities.  The  tragedy  is 
to  be  everywhere  a  minority.  This  was  pre- 
cisely the  Jewish  situation  before  the  cre- 
ation of  the  state  of  Israel.  As  for  the  Arabs, 
they  employ  a  reverse  logic.  For  them  it  is  a 
tragedy  to  be  a  minority  anywhere  in  the 
vast  swatch  of  land  of  the  Middle  East  and 
North  Africa.  It  is  not  enough  for  them  that 
the  Palestinian  Arabs  constitute  the  entire 
population  of  Jordan,  and  the  western  Pal- 
estinians the  majority  of  that  population. 
They  now  demand  a  second  Palestinian 
state  in  the  western  part  of  Palestine,  which 
would  add  one  more  state  to  the  21  they  al- 
ready have.  They  find  it  intolerable  that 
some  Arabs  may  live  as  a  minority  in  Israel 
just  as  other  peoples  have  lived  as  minori- 
ties in  their  midst.  The  only  difference  Is 
that  the  Arab  citizens  of  Israel  enjoy  the 
civil  liberties  and  the  rule  of  law  (despite  ca- 
lumnious claims  to  the  contrary)  that  are 
denied  to  many  non-Arab  peoples  living 
under  Arab  rule. 

The  Palestine  refugee  problem  is  not  the 
cause  but  the  result  of  the  two  major  as- 
saults on  Israel's  life  by  the  Arabs  in  1948 
and  1967.  Before  those  attempts  Israel 
didn't  possess  Judea-Samaria,  which  some 
now  urge  her  to  surrender,  supposedly  be- 
cause retention  of  them  is  the  barrier  to 
"peace."  Relinquishing  Judea-Samaria, 
which  strategically  dominates  the  approach- 
es to  Israel  from  the  east,  would  merely 
strip  Israel  of  her  minimum  security  zone 


and  the  basis  of  deterrence  against  the  belli- 
cose Arab  armies  surrounding  her.  It  would 
bring  back  the  situation  of  May  1967,  in 
which  Israel  lived  as  if  with  a  noose  around 
its  neck. 

A  HOLLOW  THREAT 

Telling  Israel  that  the  best  security  is 
peace— a  peace  that  would  depend  on  trea- 
ties and  guarantees  alone  and  would  require 
Israel  to  surrender  a  crucial  element  of  its 
deterrence— is  to  flout  reality.  It  would  be  as 
if  the  U.S.,  in  exchange  for  Soviet  promises 
for  "peace,"  were  required  to  dismangle  its 
forward  defenses  that  provide  it  with  the 
crucial  warning  time  necessary  to  protect 
North  America  from  a  Soviet  attack. 

And  what  about  the  threat  that  If  another 
Palestinian  state  isn't  created  "moderate" 
Arab  regimes  will  turn  to  the  Soviet  Union" 
This  is  a  hollow  threat.  There  is  no  question 
here  of  Arab  "disenchantment"  with  the 
West  because  there  was  never  an  enchant- 
ment to  begin  with.  The  democratic  way  of 
life  is  repugnant  to  all  Arab  regimes.  That  is 
why  there  has  never  been  a  shred  of  democ- 
racy In  any  Arab  country,  save  for  tiny  Leb- 
anon, where  it  struggles  to  survive  against 
the  forces  of  intolerance  and  terrorism  that 
plague  the  Arab  world.  If  there  are  Arab 
sUtes  that  look  to  the  West,  it  isn't  because 
of  organic  links  but  because  of  self-interest 
that  cannot  be  satisfied  anywhere  else.  For 
this  reason  only  Jordan,  Egypt.  Saudi 
Arabia  and  the  Gulf  sheikdoms  will  contin- 
ue to  rely  on  the  West  for  either  aid,  or 
weaponry,  or  markets,  clearly  recognizing 
that  they  are  too  weak,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  too  close,  for  them  to  do  without 
American  protection. 

The  ongoing  unrest  in  the  Middle  East 
isn't  generated  by  the  Palestinian  problem, 
but  by  the  propensity  for  violence  in  the 
Arab  world  and  the  general  intolerance 
toward  non-Arab  peoples.  Neither  these  ten- 
dencies, nor  the  need  of  some  Arab  states 
for  the  West,  will  be  affected  in  any  way  by 
whether  or  not  Israel  yields  up  the  sliver  of 
territory  (roughly  the  size  of  Greater  Los 
Angeles)  that  is,  however,  indispensible  for 
its  defense.* 
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Martwansa  Fardino,  Rhode  Island 
Winner,  1982-83  VFW  Voice  op  Democra- 
CT  Scholarship  Program 
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TO  LEASE  RATHER  THAN  PUR- 
CHASE—THAT'S THE  QUES- 
TION! 


VFW  VOICE  OP  DEMOCRACY 
RHODE  ISLAND  WINNING  ESSAY 


HON.  CLAUDINE  SCHNEIDER 

op  RHODE  ISLAND 
ni  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRBSEKTATIYBS 

Monday.  April  18.  1983 
•  Mrs.  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to 
share  with  you  the  Rhode  Island  win- 
ning essay  in  the  VFW  Voice  of  De- 
mocracy Scholarship  Program.  This 
entry  was  entered  by  Marywanda  Pan- 
dlno.  who  is  a  resident  of  Warwick, 
R.I.  She  is  a  student  at  St.  Mary  Acad- 
emy-Bayvlew  in  Riverside,  R.I.  She  is 
planning  on  attending  either  Harvard 
University  or  Swarthmore  College  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  eventually  hopes  to 
enter  into  the  Diplomatic  Corps. 
Marywanda's  essay  is  reflective  and 
moving,  and  I  hope  you  enjoy  it  as 
much  as  I  did. 
The  essay  follows: 


It  Is  black— deep  and  dark.  Its  shape  is  ir- 
regular. On  it  are  engraved  the  names  of 
57,939  young  Americans.  It  is  made  of  gran- 
ite—strong, resilient,  reflective.  Standing 
before  it  one  can  see  a  reflection  peering 
among  the  crowded  names,  as  though  some- 
one were  looking  out  from  within  the  monu- 
ment. One  can  easily  Imagine  them  as  they 
were— a  confident  stance,  minds  alert  and 
aware,  graceful  gestures,  darting  eyes— the 
embodiment  of  youth.  They  laughed,  lived, 
cried,  they  thought,  dreamed,  stood,  and 
died. 

SCENE  II 

Atop  a  hill,  four  young  men  strive  against 
the  wind  and  against  the  odds  to  raise  a 
piece  of  cloth  bearing  several  stripes  and  a 
multitude  of  stars.  This  monument  symbol- 
izes the  relationship  between  the  United 
States  and  its  youth. 

The  flag  Itself  represents  our  coimtry. 
The  fifty  states  are  embodied  in  each  of  the 
stars.  The  red  stripes  remind  us  of  those 
young  people  who  have  consistently  shed 
their  blood  and  sacrificed  to  preserve  our 
nation.  Each  white  strip  helps  us  to  recall 
that  the  ideal  of  freedom  for  which  the 
United  States  stands  is  a  noble  and  good 
ideal. 

Beneath  it  the  young  soldiers  try  to  plant 
the  flag.  As  the  hands  of  youth  must  steady 
the  flag,  so  too  do  these  same  hands  support 
the  United  States.  Shoulder  to  shoulder 
they  work  together  preventing  the  emblem 
of  America  from  falling.  Regardless  of  the 
odds,  the  youth  persevere  in  the  face  of  ad- 
versity, assuring  that  the  United  SUtes  will 
continue  its  journey  forward.  They  carry 
the  colors,  lending  it  support,  and  plant  it 
firmly  for  all  to  see: 

It  has  been  this  way  since  the  beginning. 
The  youth  have  always  provided  the  muscle 
behind  America's  strength.  In  World  War  I 
my  Uncle  Louis  was  17  years  old.  My  Uncle 
Stanley  was  24  in  World  War  II  and  in  the 
Korean  War  my  Uncle  Edward  was  18. 
Young  people  like  my  uncles  were  the  ones 
who  fought  for  our  safety,  beliefs,  philoso- 
phies, and  yes  even  for  our  lives.  Other  gen- 
erations form  the  policy,  but  the  youth  of 
the  day  act  as  the  impetus  behind  it. 

However,  the  youth  don't  have  only  physi- 
cal strength,  they  also  possess  keen  minds 
abounding  with  ideas  and  creativity.  With- 
out them  the  United  SUtes  would  become 
stagnant,  much  like  a  pond  in  which  the 
water  simply  stands.  Eventually,  the  water 
turns  a  murky  brown.  Life  dies  because  sun- 
light cannot  penetrate  the  congested  pond. 
By  the  same  token,  the  United  SUtes  and 
all  that  it  stands  for  might  die  also  if  it  were 
not  for  the  young  people  who  stir  the 
waters  and  occassionally  cause  a  few  waves. 
Because  the  youth  do  not  fear  speaking  out, 
the  light  of  truth  and  justice  can  indeed 
penetrate  into  the  whole  American  system. 
Illumination  the  progressive  path  that  the 
United  States  must  always  follow. 

Thus,  the  youth  of  America  are  its 
strength  both  in  muscle  and  in  mind. 
Whereas  they  support  our  country  upon 
their  shoulders,  so  too  do  they  nourish  this 
nation  with  their  ideas.  Their  spirit,  fore- 
sight, and  dedication  to  this  country  are 
mirrored  in  everything— especially  in  a  long, 
black,  granite,  monument!* 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OP  TEXAS 
n  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  18.  1983 

•  Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  Members'  attention  again 
a  pressing  question  of  tax  policy  that 
demands  immediate  attention. 

As  the  gap  between  the  interest 
rates  on  taxable  and  nontaxable  bonds 
has  narrowed  and  as  Federal  funding 
for  infrastructure  needs  has  been  cut 
back,  nontaxable  agencies  at  the  Fed- 
eral, State  and  local  level  have  turned 
increasingly  to  new  kinds  of  innovative 
financing  techniques. 

Passage  of  the  Economic  Recovery 
Tax  Act  in  1981  put  into  place  new  ac- 
celerated depreciation  schedules 
which  will  make  tax  leasing,  or  lever- 
aged leasing,  the  financing  option  of 
choice  for  governmental  entities 
across  the  Nation. 

Already  the  trend  has  begim.  The 
cities  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Austin,  Tex., 
and  Corpus  Christi,  Tex.,  to  name  only 
a  few,  are  considering  leasing  rather 
than  purchasing  their  city  halls. 
Philadelphia  is  studying  a  proposal  to 
sell  its  inner-city  schools  and  lease 
them  back  over  a  long  period  of  time. 
The  University  of  Nevada  has  asked 
its  State  legislature  for  permission  to 
sell  and  lease  back  two  new  basketball 
pavilions  and  Bennington  College  re- 
ports plans  to  sell  its  entire  college 
campus  to  altmuii  then  lease  it  back 
over  99  years. 

Waste  water  treatment  systems, 
solid  waste  disposal  programs,  muse- 
ums, and  rapid  transit  systems  are  but 
a  few  things,  municipal  governments 
will  begin— indeed  have  already 
begim— to  lease  rather  than  buy. 

As  reported  by  our  Ways  and  Means' 
Oversight  Subcommittee  the  U.S. 
Navy  and  the  Air  Force  have  led  the 
way  with  decisions  to  lease  13  new 
ships  and  322  new  planes  respectively. 

The  motor  driving  this  new  leasing 
juggernaut  is  purely  and  simply  tax 
breaks.  Cities,  counties.  States,  and 
Federal  agencies  are  given  the  oppor- 
timity  under  present  law  to  sell  tax 
writeoffs— accelerated  depreciation,  in- 
vestment tax  credits  and  interest  de- 
ductions—that they  would  never  qual- 
ify for  on  their  own  account. 

By  encouraging  this  development  we 
are  creating  literally  billions  of  dollars 
in  new  tax  shelters  and  pushing  off  on 
the  public  shaky  financing  schemes  re- 
plete with  public  policy  problems. 

I  want  to  take  this  time,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
Washington  Post's  most  recent  editori- 
al on  this  subject.  I  reprint  this  article 
in  the  Congressional  Record  so  that 
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my  colleagues  may  see  the  name  and 
nature  of  this  new  threat. 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  16, 1983] 
Lbasx-Back  Mania 

Hkrdly  a  day  goes  by  without  new  tales  of 
extraordinary  financing  schemes  undertak- 
en by  governments  and  nontaxable  institu- 
tions to  attract  private  investment.  The  key 
ingredient?  Heaps  of  tax  breaks  costly  only 
to  the  federal  treasury  and  contributions 
thereto. 

AU  of  these  schemes  operate  in  basically 
the  same  way.  The  non-taxable  agency  or 
organization  arranges  to  have  a  private 
group  buy  or  construct  some  big-ticket  item. 
The  nominal  owners,  being  taxpayers,  can 
claim  one  or  more  tax  benefits  such  as  ac- 
celerated depreciation,  interest  deductions 
and  investment  tax  credits.  The  non-taxable 
organisation  then  signs  a  long-term  lease  at 
a  discount  reflecting  some  share  of  the 
leaser's  tax  benefits.  The  leasers  are  happy 
because  their  tax  bill  has  been  reduced  at 
no  risk,  and  the  agency  is  happy  because  its 
budget  looks  lower.  But  the  federal  Treas- 
ury pays  a  substantial  part  of  the  bill  in  lost 
revrasue. 

The  idea  is  flourishing.  That  troublesome 
new  NASA  satellite  Just  deployed  by  the 
space  shuttle  turns  out  not  to  be  owned  by 
NASA— at  least  not  for  tax  purposes.  The 
shuttle  budget  looks  smaller  than  the  true 
cost  to  taxpayers.  Rural  electric  coopera- 
tives assisted  by  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  are  getting  into  the  game. 
The  Clinch  River  Breeder  Reactor  may  be 
aold  and  leased  back.  The  Navy  wants  to 
"charter"  customized  cargo  ships  and  the 
Air  Force  wants  to  lease  39  executive  Jets 
and  assorted  transports.  Anyone  want  to 
buy  a  missile  silo  and  rent  space  to  the  MX 
program? 

State  and  local  governments?  Sale-lrai>e- 
back  deals  are  becoming  the  preferred 
method  of  financing  many  development 
projects.  Atlanta,  for  example,  is  consider- 
ing selling  its  historic  city  hall;  private  de- 
velopers wUl  renovate,  enlarge,  and  lease  it 
back  to  the  city.  The  developers  get  the  tax 
breaks,  the  city  gets  a  deal  on  the  rent,  and 
Uncle  Sam  picks  up  a  large  part  of  the  tab. 
Similar  deals  around  the  country  involve 
museums,  convention  centers,  schools  and 
sewer  systems. 

The  renovation  of  the  Torpedo  Factory  in 
Old  Town  Alexandria  is  a  state-of-the-art 
example.  There,  the  private  developers  will 
take  advantage  of  industrial  development 
bonds,  the  investment  tax  credit,  a  special 
tax  credit  for  rehabilitating  old  buildings, 
and  accelerated  depreciation.  Bennington 
College  is  considering  selling  its  campus  to  a 
group  of  friendly  alumni,  and  leasing  it 
back.  The  purchase  price  paid  by  the 
alumni  becomes,  in  effect,  a  loan  made  inex- 
pensive for  the  college  because  of  tax  breaks 
available  to  the  alumni,  at  the  federal 
Treasury's  exi>ense. 

This  Is  all  absurd.  Neither  touristy  torpe- 
do factories  nor  college  campuses  should  re- 
ceive these  extra  helpings  of  invisible,  unfo- 
cused taxpayer  largess.  And  the  issues  of 
control  and  accountability  become  critical 
when  the  property  involved  is  city  hall  or  a 
Navy  ship.  This  burgeoning  tax  avoidance 
industry  is  attributable  in  part  to  higher 
bond  Interest  rates  that  make  borrowing 
more  expensive  to  local  governments 
(there's  too  much  state  and  local  govern- 
ment debt  floating  around),  and  in  part  to 
the  extremely  attractive  depreciation  provi- 
sions in  the  1981  tax  act.  Plugging  this  drain 
on  the  Treasury  should  be  high  on  the 
agenda.* 
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ISRAELI  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


April  18, 1983 


HON.  BOBBI  FIEDLER 

OPCAUrORMIA 
m  THE  HOU8X  or  RKPRKSXNTATIVKS 

Monday,  April  18,  1983 

•  Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
is  the  35th  anniversary  of  Israeli  inde- 
pendence. In  a  single  generation,  we 
have  witnessed  tremendous  achieve- 
ments by  the  Israeli  people,  and  this  is 
an  opportune  time  to  congratulate 
them  on  what  they  have  created  and 
to  look  to  the  future  of  Israel. 

In  35  years,  Israel  has  become  a 
nation  with  institutions  that  are 
among  the  finest  in  the  world.  Israeli 
democracy  has  been  thriving  since  its 
inception.  Its  courts  are  free,  inde- 
pendent, and  respected.  Israeli  indus- 
try is  a  leader  in  many  fields,  and  the 
triumphs  of  Israeli  agricultiire  are  well 
known.  All  these  changes  in  such  a 
short  time  have  created  their  own 
strains  and  tensions,  but  Israeli  society 
has  come  to  grips  with  them  in  an  ad- 
mirable fashion. 

Israel  has  repeatedly  had  to  fight 
for  its  security,  but  internally  it  has 
always  been  an  island  of  calm  in  the 
turbulent  Middle  East.  The  concerns 
of  the  Israeli  people  are  those  of  the 
American  people— a  better  life  for 
themselves  and  their  children.  The 
goals  of  its  policies— a  Just  and  lasting 
peace  settlement  in  the  Middle  East- 
are  the  same  as  those  of  the  United 
States.  Whatever  differences  over  spe- 
cific policies,  approaches,  or  emphasis 
come  up  from  time  to  time,  it  remains 
that  the  links  of  friendship  between 
the  United  States  and  Israel  have, 
over  the  35  years  of  Israel's  life, 
become  so  broad  and  so  deep  that  no 
one  can  question  the  mutual  support 
and  understanding  that  exists  between 
the  two  coimtries. 

The  achievements  of  the  last  35 
years  have  been  obtained  in  the  face 
of  hardship.  Let  us  hope  that  those  of 
the  next  35  years  wUl  be  gained  in  a 
climate  of  peace  and  prosperity.  It 
may  at  times  seem  that  such  a  peace  is 
impossible,  but  then  the  Israel  of 
today  must  have  seemed  equally  im- 
possible to  aU  but  the  most  visionary 
at  its  creation  35  years  ago.  The  Israeli 
people,  through  their  tremendous  ef- 
forts and  achievements,  have  earned 
our  respect  and  best  wishes  for  the 
future  on  their  Independence  Day.* 


MAJ.  GEN.  WILLIAM  LYON  (USAP 
RET.)  HONORED 


HON.  ROBERT  L  BADHAM 

OrCALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVES 

Monday,  April  18,  1983 

•  Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
the  distinct  privilege  today  of  an- 
nouncing to  the  House  that  one  of  my 


constituents,  MaJ.  Gen.  William  Lyon 
(USAP  ret.),  of  Newport  Beach,  Calif., 
will  be  honored  with  the  Spirit  of  life 
Award  from  the  City  of  Hope  on  May 
10. 1983. 

General  Lyon  has  been  recognized 
many  times  by  numerous  organiza- 
tions for  his  superb  accomplishments 
on  behalf  of  the  city  of  Newport 
Beach,  the  State  of  California,  and  our 
Nation.  But  I  believe  this  particular 
honor  especially  illustrates  the  spirit 
of  General  Lyon's  contributions 
toward  making  a  better  life  for  other 
people. 

For  example,  his  keen  sense  of  citi- 
zenship is  amply  demonstrated 
through  the  community  projects  com- 
pleted so  successfully  by  each  of  the 
civic  groups  the  general  has  been  af- 
fUiated  with. 

His  excellent  leadership  in  such  cor- 
porations as  the  William  Lyon  Co..  Air 
Cal.  and  Holders  Capital  Corp.  have 
won  the  highest  respect  of  those  who 
have  been  associated  with  him.  Fur- 
ther. General  Lyon's  skills  as  Chief  of 
Air  Force  Reserve  guided  that  organi- 
zation to  the  highest  level  of  effective- 
ness in  its  history  to  that  time. 

Indeed.  I  take  pleasure  in  congratu- 
lating Gen.  William  Lyon  upon  his 
dedication  and  professionalism  and 
commend  the  City  of  Hope  for  select- 
ing him  to  receive  the  Spirit  of  Life 
Award.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  KIWANIS 
CLUB  OF  LA  CANADA 


HON.  CARLOS  J.  MOORHEAD 

OP  CALIPOHmA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  18,  1983 

•  Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
recognition  of  their  many  years  of 
dedicated  service  to  their  community, 
the  Kiwanis  Club  of  La  Canada  has  se- 
lected Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  Hillgren 
as  La  Canadans  of  the  Year  for  1982. 

The  Hillgrens  are  special  people. 
They  are  the  finest  example  of  the  in- 
volved community  couple;  they  are 
epitome  of  the  caring  neighbor;  the 
concerned  citizen,  the  intelligent  par- 
ticipant in  the  democratic  process. 

In  most  cases,  their  activities  are 
separate,  yet  their  final  goal— the  cre- 
ating and  fostering  of  a  caring,  vibrant 
city— is  the  same.  La  Canada  Flint- 
ridge  is  a  vital,  energized  city  and 
much  of  the  credit  for  this  success 
rightfully  belongs  with  the  Hillgrens. 

Seven  years  ago,  Warren  led  the  suc- 
cessful fight  for  incorporation  and  has 
been  a  member  of  the  La  Canada 
Fllntridge  City  Council  since  the  city's 
formation  in  1976.  During  this  tenure, 
he  has  been  mayor  for  2  years  and 
mayor  pro  tem  for  2  years. 

He  has  served  in  position  of  leader- 
ship in  the  chamber  of  commerce,  the 
Los  Angeles  County  Sanitation  Dis- 
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trict  and  the  League  of  California 
Cities. 

Mrs.  Hillgren  is  a  board  member  and 
past  president  of  the  Fllntridge  Assist- 
ance League  and  a  board  member  of 
the  National  Assistance  League.  She  is 
a  past  president  of  the  United  Way 
Community  Drive. 

Both  are  continually  involved  in 
aiding  the  local  schools,  local  sports 
programs,  the  YMCA.  local  health 
centers,  and  their  chturh. 

Repeatedly,  they  have  given  of  their 
energies,  their  time,  and  their  re- 
soiirces  with  a  graceful  generosity  that 
encourages  success  and  emulation  and 
admiration.  They  are  pillars  in  the 
community  and  fitting  recipients  of 
the  Kiwanis  La  Canadans  of  the  Year 
Award.* 


ELITE  WOMEN  VETERANS 
HONORED 


HON.  CHALMERS  P.  WYLIE 

OP  OHIO 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATTVES 

Monday,  April  18. 1983 

•  Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  8 
and  9  a  very  special  reunion  took  place 
in  Washington,  D.C.  An  elite  group  of 
the  Nation's  women  veterans  who  had 
been  prisoners  of  war  of  the  Japanese 
during  World  War  II  were  honored  by 
the  President,  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, by  the  Department  of 
Defense,  and  by  the  national  veterans 
organizations. 

I  am  referring  to  the  81  Army  and 
Navy  nurses  and  aides  captured  by  the 
Japanese  forces  May  6,  1942.  on  the 
embattled  island  of  Corregidor.  Mirac- 
ulously, all  of  these  ladies  survived  an 
ordeal  that  often  proved  the  better  of 
many  strong  men.  And  now  a  group  of 
them  have  been  brought  to  Washing- 
ton to  receive  long  overdue  honors. 

During  the  past  several  years,  this 
Nation  has  moved  to  recognize  and  im- 
prove the  lives  of  all  those  who  served 
this  coimtry  in  time  of  war  and  who 
were  captured  and  imprisoned  during 
the  World  Wars,  the  Korean  War.  and 
the  Vietnam  conflict.  In  1981.  this 
Congress  passed  Public  Law  97-37  to 
enhance  benefits  and  services  for 
former  prisoners  of  war.  And  this  year 
the  President  designated  April  9  as 
National  POW-MIA  Recognition  Day. 

In  preparation  for  the  national  cere- 
monies, Dorothy  Starbuck.  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  Chief  Benefits  Di- 
rector, initiated  a  search  for  survivors 
of  the  military  nurses  who  served  so 
courageously,  so  many  years  ago. 
Through  an  intensive  effort  by  VA 
benefits  counselors,  more  than  60  of 
the  women  were  found  and  subse- 
quently invited  to  ceremonies  in  and 
around  Washington.  Thirty-one  were 
able  to  accept  and  did  attend  what 
became  one  of  the  most  emotional  and 
rewarding  reunions  this  Nation's  Cap- 
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itol  has  ever  hosted.  One  of  the 
women,  expressing  a  typical  reaction 
to  the  search  and  invitation,  said:  "I 
thought  no  one  would  remember." 

Well,  remember  we  did.  and  on  the 
eve  of  POW-MIA  Recognition  Day, 
my  colleague  and  ranking  member  of 
the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, JoHH  Paul  Hammbrschmidt,  of  Ar- 
kansas, addressed  these  shining  exam- 
ples of  American  valor  and  duty  at  a 
reception  given  in  their  honor  by  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  at  the  or- 
ganteation's  national  headquarters  in 
Washington. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  offer 
Mr.  HAiacKRSCHia]>T,'s  comments  that 
evening  for  the  Record,  as  a  warm  and 
sincere  testimony  certainly  shared  by 
all  who  heard  it  then,  and  all  who  will 
see  it  here.  Certainly  no  group  sacri- 
ficed more,  endured  more,  gave  more 
for  their  country  than  these  ladles, 
and  I  believe  my  colleague's  words 
stand  for  all  of  us  in  our  appreciation 
of  their  endurance  and  courage. 
RntAucs   OP   THX   Honorable   Johr    Paul 

HAUfXItSCHlCIDT    to     TBK     POW     NUBSES, 

Aran.  8, 1983 

Thank  you.  Commander  Oalian. 

Oood  evening,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and 
especially  our  honored  guests. 

It  is  a  rare  privilege  for  me  to  be  asked  to 
take  part  in  paying  tribute  to  a  very  select 
group  of  individuals  who  have  served  this 
Nation  far  beyond  the  call  of  duty.  They 
and  the  more  than  90,000  other  former  pris- 
oners of  war  who  are  alive  today  cannot 
reaUy  be  given  enough  recognition  for  the 
hardship  and  suffering  they  once  endured. 
But  we  hope  that  these  special  days,  set 
aside  in  their  honor,  can  at  least  serve  as  re- 
minders that  a  grateful  Nation  has  a  debt  to 
them  that  can  never  actually  be  repaid. 

More  than  142,000  Americans  have  been 
prisoners  of  war  in  this  century.  132,201 
from  World  War  II  alone.  Within  that  very 
distinctive  population  were  81  service 
women— 32  of  which  are  here  today— who 
were  taken  prisoners  following  the  Japanese 
invasion  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  I  want  to 
address  myself  specifically  to  those  32  ladies 
who  honor  us  so  much  by  their  presence 
here  tonight. 

With  little  concern  for  your  own  safety 
and  comfort  during  that  most  difficult  hour 
you  never  lost  sight  of  your  mission  to  care 
for  the  sick  and  injured.  Under  fire  on 
Bataan,  and  later  during  the  siege  of  Cor- 
regidor you  stayed  with  the  troops  and  per- 
formed your  duty. 

That  all  81  of  you  later  survived  the  rigors 
and  deprivation  of  the  Santo  Tomas  prison 
camp  for  two-and-a-half  years  and  at  the 
same  time  continued  to  attend  to  the  health 
and  welfare  of  others  is  a  tribute  to  the 
human  will  to  persist  when  all  seems  lost. 
Truly  you  were  the  very  essence  of  sisters  of 
mercy. 

William  Faulkner,  In  accepting  the  Nobel 
Prize  for  literature  in  1950,  spoke  of  human- 
ity's unflagging  struggle  to  exist  in  the  face 
of  adversity.  He  said  man  ••  •  •  is  immortal, 
not  because  he  alone  among  creatures  has 
an  inexhaustible  voice,  but  because  he  has  a 
soul,  a  spirit  capable  of  compassion  and  sac- 
rifice and  endurance." 

Today  we  are  honoring  that  spirit  you  so 
elegantly  upheld. 

For  each  one  of  you  I  have  had  an  Ameri- 
can flag  flown  over  the  United  SUtes  Cap- 
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itol  as  a  token  of  appreciation  and  admira- 
tion from  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
A  mighty  emblem  of  strength  under  fire,  it 
Is  a  fitting  symbol  for  all  that  you  endured 
and  for  that  precious  faith  that  never  once 
wavered  in  a  terrible  and  perilous  time  and 
that  even  today  defies  description.  That 
these  flags  may  kindle  again  and  again  your 
love  of  the  American  Nation  is  my  earnest 
hope. 

All  of  us  are  most  pleased  to  have  been  a 
part  of  this  reunion.  It  has  stirred  our 
hearts  and  our  memories  and  reminded  each 
of  us  of  the  debt  we  owe  to  each  of  you. 
Again,  thank  you  for  all  you  have  done  for 
this  great  country.* 


VOLUNTARISM  IN  SAN  LEANDRO 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OP  CALIPORHIA 
Df  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday.  April  18.  1983 

*  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
this  week  of  national  recognition  for 
volunteers,  I  would  like  to  single  out 
the  outstanding  community  of  San 
Leandro  in  my  district.  San  Leandro 
has  a  long  history,  beginning  in  1959, 
of  volunteers  worldng  in  city  govern- 
ment. Volunteers  are  active  in  all  10  of 
the  city's  departments. 

Volunteers  are  helping  in  many 
areas  that  one  would  expect.  They 
provide  clerical  assistance  throughout 
city  hall.  Voliuiteers  nm  the  city  in- 
formation desk  and  provide  tours  of 
historic  buildings.  San  Leandro's  hot 
meal  program,  both  for  those  at  the 
Bancroft  Senior  Center  and  for  shut- 
ins,  is  completely  staffed  with  volun- 
teers. 

But  the  San  Leandro  volunteer  pro- 
gram has  also  been  very  innovative. 
They  have  a  "lock-and-smoke"  pro- 
gram which  involves  carpenters  and 
firemen.  The  city  will  buy  locks  and 
smoke  detectors  for  low-income  and 
senior  citizens  and  have  volunteers  in- 
stall the  devices.  San  Leandro  is,  right- 
ly, very  proud  of  this  lifesaving  pro- 
gram. Other  projects  include  a  graffiti 
removal  program  for  businesses,  and 
volimteers  in  professional  service 
(VIPS).  who  help  the  city  with  special 
projects.  There  is  a  dial-a-volunteer 
program  to  help  out  with  large  emer- 
gency projects  such  as  mass  mailings. 

In  fiscal  year  1981-82  volunteers  in 
San  Leandro  contributed  37,348 
person  hours  to  the  city.  Over  575  vol- 
unteers were  involved  in  projects  bene- 
fiting the  city.  The  benefits  to  the  city 
are  obvious.  Tax  money  can  be  freed 
to  accomplish  other  goals.  Projects 
that  would  not  otherwise  be  accom- 
plished can  be  done  with  the  volun- 
teers. 

But  less  obvious,  are  the  other  bene- 
fits that  accrue.  Since  the  volunteers 
are  roughly  split  between  teenagers 
and  retired  people,  there  is  a  bridge 
between  generations  that  only  comes 
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from  close  association  and  worldng  to- 
gether toward  a  common  goal.  The 
volunteers  become  liaisons  between 
city  hall  and  the  community,  helping 
to  make  San  Leandro  a  stronger  city. 
The  volimteers  also  become  ambassa- 
dors for  San  Leandro  wherever  they 
go.  Being  a  volunteer  has  helped  many 
women  either  enter  or  reenter  the 
woiii  force  by  giving  them  a  place 
where  they  can  renew  their  skills  and 
become  familiar  with  a  work  environ- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  vol- 
unteers wherever  they  are  for  the 
great  contribution  that  they  are 
making  in  vital  areas  throughout  the 
country.  I  am,  however,  especially 
proud  of  the  volunteers  in  San  Lean- 
dro and  the  fine  work  that  they  are 
doing.* 


SAM  KINSORA  HONORED 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OPIIKW  jnSET 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  18,  1983 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to 
an  event  which  will  take  place  this 
Saturday  night,  April  23,  in  New 
Jersey.  The  American  Trade  Union 
Council  for  Histadrut,  the  Israeli 
Labor  Foundation,  will  honor  Sam 
Kinsora,  who  is  the  president  of  local 
1262  of  the  United  Food  &  Commer- 
cial Workers  International  Union, 
AFL-CIO.  The  dinner  dance  in  his 
honor  will  be  held  in  the  Aspen  Hotel- 
Manor  in  Parsippany. 

Mr.  Kinsora  has  been  involved  for 
many  years  in  the  labor  movement  in 
Israel.  Proceeds  from  this  event  will  go 
to  a  scholarship  fund  for  Israeli  stu- 
dents which  is  being  set  up  in  the 
name  of  Mr.  Kinsora's  late  wife, 
Helen. 

Sam  Kinsora  has  been  the  president 
of  local  1262  since  1967  and  has  been  a 
major  force  in  the  labor  movement 
both  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Israel,  through  his  involvement  with 
Histadrut.  It  is  an  honor  to  recognize 
him  on  this  important  occasion,  and  I 
hope  that  the  event  is  a  tremendous 
success.* 


BANKS  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR 
MEXICO'S  WOES 
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HON.  CHARLES  L  SOflJMER 

OP  NEW  YORK 
nt  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  18,  1983 

•  Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  international  financial  crisis  ex- 
ploded last  autumn,  many  bankers 
argued  that  no  one  could  have  predict- 
ed its  seriousness  and  severity. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  this  article  which  ap- 
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peared  in  the  October  22,  1982,  issue 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  The 
author  makes  three  important  points. 

First,  he  suggests  that  many  bankers 
were  not  caught  by  surprise,  as  they 
are  now  claiming.  In  this  regard  he 
states: 

There  were  plenty  of  wamings  th&t  they 
were  lending  too  much,  but  lending  officials 
railed  against  these  warnings,  calling  the 
doomsayers  alarmists. 

Second,  he  explains  that  bankers 
threw  caution  to  the  wind.  They  were 
certain  that  the  U.S.  Government 
would  ball  them  out  if  the  crisis 
became  serious  enough  to  threaten 
the  solvency  of  many  large  banks. 

Finally,  he  points  out  that  bankers 
have  a  financial  stake  In  letting  the 
situation  deteriorate.  They  knew  they 
could  charge  higher  interest  rates, 
claiming  that  higher  rates  were  Justi- 
fied by  the  additional  risk  of  lending 
to  already-insolvent  borrowers. 

Bank  Rxsponsibilitt  for  Mexico's  Woes 
(By  Lawrence  Rout) 

Mexico  City.— A  Mexican  government  of- 
ficial spoke  in  a  recent  interview  about  the 
need  to  cooperate  with  the  country's  foreign 
bankers.  '"They  are  trying  to  help  us  out  of 
our  economic  troubles,"  he  said,  staring  at 
the  reporter's  tape  recorder.  "They  are 
being  very  careful  not  to  ask  for  more  than 
we  can  give." 

The  official  then  reached  over,  turned  off 
the  recorder,  and  sneered:  "Those  bastards 
got  us  into  this  hole.  Now  they're  trying  to 
bleed  us  for  everything  we  have." 

The  official,  no  doubt,  exaggerates.  But 
his  point  Is  valid.  The  foreign  bankers'  role 
In  Mexico's  financial  crisis  is  a  classic  exam- 
ple of  international  banking  gone  awry.  It  il- 
lustrates the  herd  instincts  of  bankers,  and 
how  all-consuming  competition  among  them 
can.  at  best,  permit,  and  at  worst,  push  a 
government  to  mismanage  its  economy. 
Bankers  can't  take  all  the  blame  for  the 
country's  woes,  but  they  probably  deserve 
more  than  most  bankers  admit. 

Yet  there  is  a  question  whether  any  les- 
sons will  be  learned.  Many  foreign  bankers, 
though  a  bit  more  humble  these  days,  say 
that  they  would  do  the  same  thing,  if  they 
had  it  to  do  over  again.  Some  say  they 
couldn't  have  known  what  was  going  on; 
others  say  that  the  cost  of  being  shut  out  of 
the  Mexican  market  was  too  great.  And 
even  those  who  accept  criticism  say  the  ulti- 
mate lesson  may  be  that  no  matter  how  big 
their  mistakes,  they  may  not  cost  the  bank- 
ers a  penny.  Bank  debts  of  many  countries, 
including  Mexico,  are  so  large,  they  say, 
that  banks  can  count  on  the  n.S.  govern- 
ment or  international  financial  organiza- 
tions to  bail  them  out. 

And,  at  least  for  a  coimtry  such  as  Mexico, 
they  may  be  right. 

International  financial  experts  say  that 
Mexico  Is  a  case  study  of  the  "merry-go- 
round"  philosophy  that  often  infects  com- 
mercial banks'  dealings  with  foreign  coun- 
tries. Creditworthiness  isn't  judged  by  a 
country's  ability  to  repay  loans,  but  by  its 
ability  to  get  more  loans  to  service  existing 
debt.  The  merry-go-round  keeps  going  faster 
until  somebody  wants  his  money  back,  or 
even  tries  to  slow  it  down. 

That's  what  happened  in  Mexico.  About 
five  years  ago,  with  oil  discoveries  being  an- 
nounced here  with  increasing  regularity, 
bankers  decided,  en  masse,  that  Mexico  was 
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hot.  They  converged  on  Mexico,  falling  all 
over  each  other  to  be  the  country's  banker. 
Last  year,  the  Mexican  government  bor- 
rowed an  extraordinary  $20  billion  abroad, 
mostly  from  commercial  banks.  Mexico's 
biggest  U.S.  lenders  in  recent  years  have  in- 
cluded Bank  of  America,  Citibank,  Chase 
Manhattan,  Manufacturers  Hanover,  Chem- 
ical Bank  and  Morgan  Guaranty. 

TBXY  STARTED  TO  WORRY 

But  this  spring,  bankers— again,  en 
masse— started  to  worry  about  Mexico's 
rising  inflation,  overspending  and  overbor- 
rowing.  Some  wouldn't  renew  their  matur- 
ing loans,  and  almost  everybody  refused  to 
increase  exposure. 

"Of  course,  we  had  problems  when  that 
happened,"  a  Mexican  government  official 
says.  "You  can  argue  that  we  should  never 
have  borrowed  $20  billion.  But  banks  simply 
can't  lend  that  much  to  a  country  one  year 
and  try  to  cut  it  to  zero  the  next.  But  that's 
what  happens  when  everybody  does  what 
the  other  guy  is  doing." 

Most  bankers  argue  that  they  don't  create 
economic  problems,  but  Just  react  to  them 
when  they  become  apparent.  One  banker 
says  that  blaming  the  banks  is  like  blaming 
the  candy  store  for  your  cavities;  the  banks, 
he  says,  can't  be  responsible  for  a  country's 
mishandling  of  the  money  the  banks  lend. 
Banks  showed  caution  late,  but  only  because 
they  had  pK>or  government  figures;  there 
was  no  sign  that  the  government's  short- 
term  debt  was  so  great  until  it  was  too  late 
to  do  tmything  about  it. 

And  besides,  bankers  like  to  say,  we  are 
Just  lenders,  not  policy  makers.  If  we  start 
telling  governments  how  to  run  their  com- 
panies, we  would  be  driven  from  the  country 
as  imperialists,  bent  on  destroying  Mexico's 
independence. 

The  argimients  are  valid— up  to  a  point. 
One  banker,  for  instance,  says  that  the 
candy  store  analogy  is  correct,  but  it  is  more 
appropriate  to  say  the  bankers  were  like 
pushers  supplying  a  drug  addict. 

"We  can  say  we  didn't  know  how  they 
would  use  the  money,"  he  says.  "But  that  is 
Just  nonsense.  We  know  exactly  how  they 
will  spend  it  because  governments  always  do 
the  same  thing." 

He  continues:  "We  gave  Mexican  officials 
the  opportunity  not  to  tell  their  people  to 
tighten  their  belts.  We  gave  them  a  choice 
between  building  roads  and  factories  or  cut- 
ting back  job  creation.  What  kind  of  choice 
is  that?" 

Furthermore,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  evi- 
dence that  bankers  were  careless  in  their 
lending  decisions.  This  was  Mexico,  with  its 
oil  reserves,  and  a  future  brighter  than 
almost  any  other  developing  country.  Con- 
sumed by  competitiveness,  the  big  banks 
particularly  offered  incredible  deals  that 
bore  little  resemblance  to  normal  estimation 
of  risk.  There  were  plenty  of  warnings  that 
they  were  lending  too  much,  but  lending  of- 
ficers raUed  against  those  warnings,  calling 
the  doomsayers  alarmists. 

"We  don't  get  promoted  for  not  mnicing 
loans,"  one  banker  admitted  last  fall.  "I 
wouldn't  be  getting  raises  if  I'm  warning  my 
home  office  to  slow  down  while  everybody 
else  is  charging  ahead." 

The  bankers  knew,  though,  that  much  of 
their  money  was  going  to  the  government  to 
finance  capital  flight  and  support  an  over- 
valued peso.  Those  aren't  projects  that  can 
earn  much  of  a  rate  of  return. 

A  year  ago,  several  bankers  were  asked  by 
a  reporter  if  they  were  bothered  that  money 
they  lent  to  the  state  oil  company  was  prob- 


ably being  channeled  into  general  funds  and 
used  to  shore  up  the  peso.  We  don't  like  it, 
they  said  at  the  time,  but  there  isn't  any- 
thing we  can  do  about  it.  These  same  bank- 
ers now  claim  they  never  suspected  such  a 
thing  was  happening. 

And  earlier  this  year,  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment wanted  desperately  to  restructure  its 
mounting  short-term  debt  into  longer-term 
loans.  Government  officials  warned  the 
banks  that  Mexico  had  too  many  loans  ma- 
turing later  in  the  year.  But  bankers  didn't 
think  the  government  was  paying  enough 
for  the  longer-term  debt.  They  said  that  the 
economy  would  deteriorate  during  the  year, 
and  they  would  be  able  to  get  huge  interest 
margins  down  the  road.  Clearly,  they  didn't 
guess  the  extent  of  the  economic  deteriora- 
tion, but  they  knew  that  if  they  waited  long 
enough,  their  delay  would  make  things 
worse. 

"In  retrospect,  maybe  we  were  too 
greedy,"  one  banker  says.  "We  didn't  push 
them  over  the  cliff,  but  we  led  them  to  the 
edge." 

Still,  this  banker  and  others  believe  that 
the  underlying  assumption  governing  many 
of  their  decisions  was  that,  at  least  with  the 
government  debt,  the  banks  wouldn't  lose. 
In  "The  Money  Lenders,"  Anthony  Samp- 
son's book  on  international  banking,  the 
author  writes  that  the  "herds  of  bankers  ap- 
peared to  be  behaving  ...  as  if  there  were 
some  kind  of  safety-net;  as  though  they 
were  working  more  closely  with  their  gov- 
ernments than  appeared  to  their  sharehold- 
ers or  to  the  public." 

Mr.  Sampson  says  that  the  old  rules, 
under  which  rash  bank  decisions  would  put 
the  bankers  out  of  business,  aren't  necessar- 
ily valid  anymore;  banks  are  so  interdepend- 
ent that  the  collapse  of  one  bank  can 
threaten  the  whole  system. 

WnX  THE  UNITED  STATES  BAIL  THEM  OUT? 

And  it's  clear  that  the  bankers  in  Mexico 
believed  that  was  the  case,  or  at  least  they 
believe  it  now.  They  agree  that  they  will 
lose  money  on  private-sector  debt.  But 
bankers  feel  assured  that  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment, the  International  Monetary  Fund, 
the  Bank  for  International  Settlements— 
somebody— will  make  sure  they  don't  lose 
money  on  their  government  loans. 

That  implicit  expectation  of  help  is 
strongly  suggested  by  the  rate  at  which 
money  has  been  lent  to  the  Mexicans  re- 
cently. A  government  agency  here  got  a 
$500  million,  eight-year  credit  last  Novem- 
ber at  %  percentage  point  above  Libor  (the 
London  Interbank  Offered  Rate,  which  is 
the  benchmark  interest  rate  on  internation- 
al loans).  At  the  start  of  this  year,  a  six- 
month  loan  was  made  to  Mexico  at  only  W 
percentage  point  above  Libor.  A  variety  of 
fees  goes  into  the  total  pricing  of  a  loan,  of 
course,  but  a  spread  of  an  eighth  of  a  per- 
centage point  suggests  bankers  weren't  pric- 
ing their  loans  to  take  into  account  the  true 
risk  of  lending  to  Mexico. 

The  ultimate  lesson  may  be  that  banks 
don't  have  to  be  very  careful  when  lending 
to  Mexico,  or  to  any  government  as  impor- 
tant as  Mexico  is  to  the  world  financial 
system.  In  the  end,  a  few  bankers  candidly 
admit,  spreads  will  increase  and  the  banks 
will  make  more  money  than  they  would 
have  if  the  country  hadn't  run  into  finan- 
cial troubles. 

It's  an  unhealthy  situation  with  few  solu- 
tions. How  do  you  make  sure  banks  work  to- 
gether to  avert  a  financial  crisis?  One  sug- 
gestion is  that  an  international  organization 
of  c«ntral  banks  require  a  minimum  amount 
of    information    from    borrowing    govem- 
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ments.  If  the  government  doesn't  give  the 
Information,  or  the  figures  show  dangerous 
signs,  the  organization  can  deem  the  coun- 
try uncreditworthy.  That  should  hasten 
housecleaning  in  countries  because  they 
won't  be  able  to  rely  on  the  commercial 
banks,  which  would  be  reluctant  to  lend  too 
much  to  an  uncreditworthy  government. 

But  perhaps  the  only  way  to  make  sure 
that  banks  don't  lend  wildly  is  to  have  them 
pay  for  their  mistakes.  It's  a  risky  proposal; 
despite  the  harm  banks  can  do,  they  often 
are  the  only  source  of  money  for  many 
countries.  Development  economists  worry 
that  if  banlis  lose  money  abroad,  they  will 
overreact  by  drastically  reducing  their  loans 
to  Third- World  countries.  Such  an  overreac- 
tion,  these  economists  say,  could  do  more 
harm  than  the  recent  lending  mania. 

Still,  many  people  think  that  the  risks  can 
be  kept  at  a  minimum.  "You  don't  want  (the 
banks)  to  lose  so  much  that  the  financial 
system  is  endangered,"  says  Karin  Lis- 
sakers,  senior  associate  at  the  Carnegie  En- 
dowment for  International  Peace  in  New 
York.  "But  bankers  always  say  they  learn 
their  lessons  and  they  never  do.  For  discipli- 
nary reasons  and  for  reasons  of  equity,  the 
banks  should  feel  a  little  pain." 

October  22, 1982.« 


GRANDPARENT 
ACT— ANALYZED 
OP  CONGRESS 


VISITATION 
BY    LIBRARY 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  18.  1983 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  ad- 
vance of  tomorrow's  full  House  vote 
on  House  Concurrent  Resolution  45,  I 
wish  to  insert  into  the  Record  a  report 
prepared  for  me  by  Rita  Reimer,  legis- 
lative attorney,  American  Law  Divi- 
sion of  the  Library  of  Congress.  This 
report  provides  a  section-by-section 
analysis  of  the  Uniform  Grandparent 
Visitation  Act. 

As  the  author  of  the  concurrent  res- 
olution. I  consider  this  to  be  essential 
reading  for  my  colleagues  so  they  may 
fully  understand  and  appreciate  the 
limited  intent  of  the  resolution. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  45  is  a 
sense  of  the  Congress  resolution  that 
all  50  States  should  adopt  a  uniform 
Grandparent  Visitation  Act  which 
would  be  developed  by  the  National 
Conference  of  Commissioners  on  Uni- 
form State  Laws. 

The  text  of  the  report  follows: 
H.  Con.  Res.  45,  98th  Congress 

(UNIFORM  GRANDPARENT  VISITATION  ACT) 

(By  Rita  Ann  Reimer,  Legislative  Attorney) 
H.  Con.  Res.  45,  98th  Congress,  is  a  "sense 
of  the  Congress"  resolution  which  expresses 
congressional  belief  that  grandparents  and 
grandchildren  should  be  encouraged  to  de- 
velop and/or  continue  a  meaningful  rela- 
tionship with  each  other  following  the  dis- 
solution (because  of  death,  divorce,  or  sepa- 
ration) of  the  marriage  of  the  grandchil- 
dren's parents.  Its  introduction  notes  that 
approximately  75  percent  of  all  older  Ameri- 
cans are  grandparents,  that  grandparents 
play  a  vital  role  in  millions  of  American 
families,  and  that  an  estimated  one  million 
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children  each  year  experience  the  divorce  of 
their  parents.  Such  children  may  have  little 
or  no  further  contact  with  their  grandpar- 
ents, even  though  such  contact  could  in 
many  instances  prove  mutually  beneficial. 

The  introduction  further  notes  that,  al- 
though forty-two  states  now  statutorily  au- 
thorize some  form  of  grandparent  visitation, 
the  scope  of  these  statutes  varies  widely,  as 
do  the  factors  considered  by  state  courts  in 
determining  whether  such  visitation  is  In 
the  grandchildren's  "best  interest "  (the  ap- 
plicable standard  in  all  of  the  states).  Since 
courts  focus  almost  exclusively  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  grandchildren,  interests  of  the 
grandparents  who  are  seeking  continued 
contact  may  not  be  fully  considered.  Also, 
the  lack  of  uniformity  among  state  laws  in 
this  area  can  make  it  difficult  for  a  grand- 
parent who  has  been  granted  visitation 
rights  to  have  those  rights  enforced,  should 
the  grandchildren  move  from  the  state 
which  issued  the  original  order. 

Accordingly,  the  body  of  the  resolution 
expresses  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  (1) 
the  National  Conference  of  Commissioners 
on  Uniform  SUte  Laws  should  develop  a 
model  state  act  which  (a)  grants  grandpar- 
ents adequate  rights  to  petition  state  courts 
for  visitation  privileges  with  their  grandchil- 
dren following  the  marriage  dissolution  of 
such  grandchildren's  parents  (the  language 
encompasses  stepparent  adoptions):  and  (b) 
establishes  procedures  for  the  interstate 
recognition  and  enforcement  of  state  court 
orders  granting  such  visitation  privileges; 
and  (2)  states  should  adopt  the  model  act 
which  is  so  developed.  The  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  [HHSl. 
through  the  National  Center  for  Child 
Abuse  and  Neglect  CNCCAN],  is  requested 
to  provide  technical  assistance  in  develop- 
ing, publishing  and  disseminating  guidelines 
which  may  be  used  in  determining  the  "best 
interest  of  the  child"  in  each  case,  which 
guidelines  are  to  take  Into  account  the  abili- 
ty of  the  grandparents  to  help  satisfy  a 
child's  need  for  continuity  of  care  following 
the  marriage  dissolution  of  the  child's  par- 
ents. This  latter  proviso  explicitly  recog- 
nizes grandparental  interests  and  contribu- 
tions to  a  greater  extent  than  is  presently 
the  case  in  any  applicable  state  statute. 

Like  present  state  laws,  this  model  act 
would  not  give  grandparents  an  absolute 
right  of  vislUtion.  Rather,  it  would  permit 
to  grandparent  a  petition  the  court,  asking 
that  such  privileges  be  granted.  No  visita- 
tion "right"  as  such  would  accrue  until  a 
court  order  has  been  issued  granting  the  pe- 
tition, which  order  would  be  Issued  only 
after  the  court  had  examined  all  the  facts 
surrounding  that  particular  case  and  deter- 
mined that  the  order  was  Justified. 

Only  a  few  states  have  extended  grand- 
parent visitation  to  stepparent  adoptions,  as 
proposed  in  the  model  act.  Adoption  gener- 
ally terminates  the  legal  relationship  be- 
tween the  adoptee  and  his  or  her  birth  rela- 
tives, including,  except  in  these  few  states, 
grandparent  visitation  rights.  Again,  under 
the  model  act  such  visits  would  not  be  man- 
dated, but  would  t>e  authprized  by  a  court 
only  where  it  found  them  appropriate,  on  a 
case  by  case  basis. 

The  National  Conference  of  Commission- 
ers on  Uniform  State  Laws  Is  a  non-govern- 
mental entity  formed  in  1892  to  promote 
uniformity  In  state  laws  on  all  subjects 
where  this  is  thought  desirable  and  practi- 
cal. Over  the  years  it  has  issued  numerous 
model  acts,  which  have  met  with  varying  de- 
grees of  success  in  terms  of  enactment  by 
state  legislatures.  Procedures  in  the  model 
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■ct  for  the  interstate  recocnitlon  and  en- 
forcement of  state  court  orders  granting 
grandparent  vtsitatlon  could  perhaps  be 
modeled  after  those  found  in  the  Uiiiform 
Child  Custody  Jurisdiction  Act  (UCCJA). 
the  Uniform  Reciprocal  Enforcement  of 
Support  Act  (URBBA),  or  the  Revised  Uni- 
form Reciprocal  Enforcement  of  Support 
Act  (RURESA),  all  of  which  have  been 
widely  adopted  by  the  states. 

As  a  "sense  of  the  Congress"  resolution, 
H.  Con.  Res.  45  malies  no  changes  in  present 
federal  law;  it  adds,  deletes  or  amends  no 
United  States  Code  provisions.  It  is  hortato- 
ry only,  expressing  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  Uniform  Commission 
"should"  develop  a  model  state  act,  and 
states  "should"  adopt  the  act  which  is  so  de- 
veloped. Thus  under  this  resolution  it  is 
completely  optional,  first  with  the  National 
Commission  and  then  with  the  individual 
states,  whether  any  action  will  be  talien  at 
aU.  No  money  is  authorized  to  accomplish 
the  expressed  purposes  of  the  resolution, 
and  no  penalties  are  Imposed  for  failure  to 
take  a  suggested  action.  Its  sole  purpose  as 
presently  written  is  to  place  Congress  on 
record  as  supporting  grandparent  visitation 
rights  in  general,  and  these  suggested  ac- 
tions in  particular.  In  the  hope  that  this  ex- 
pression of  supitort  wiU  encourage  the  Na- 
tional Commission  and  the  Individual  states 
to  comply  with  these  wishes.* 


URGE     PROMPT     PASSAGE OP 

LEGISLATION  TO  END  METRO- 
NORTH  COMMUTER  RAIL 
STRIKE 


HON.  STEWART  B.  McKINNEY 

OP  COMMECTICUT 
IH  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  18,  1983 

•  Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Tuesday.  April  12.  I  introducd  legisla- 
tion to  bring  an  end  to  the  Metro- 
North  conunuter  raU  strike  that  has 
affected  thousands  of  residents  of 
Connecticut  and  New  York  for  the 
past  6  weeks.  My  bill  called  for  an  im- 
mediate return  to  work  by  the  striking 
conductors,  and  a  resolution  of  issues 
not  agreed  upon  during  collective  bar- 
gaining, through  binding  arbitration. 
Senators  Weicker  and  D'Amato  intro- 
duced the  bill  in  the  Senate  2  days 
later,  and  a  hearing  was  held  before 
the  Senate  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources Committee  last  Friday.  At 
that  hearing,  the  parties  involved  in 
the  strike,  faced  with  the  possibility  of 
Federal  intervention.  voluntarily 
agreed  to  abide  by  the  terms  of  our 
legislation,  and  the  strike  was  ended 
over  the  weekend.  For  the  further  in- 
formation of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House.  I  would  like  to  insert  into  the 
Record  a  copy  of  my  testimony  before 
the  committee. 
Testimohy  bt  thi  Hon.  Stewart  B.  McKn- 

NET,  &1IATE  Labor  and  Httmah  Rksodrcbs 

ComnTTEE,  Apkil  15.  1983 

BCr.  Chairman:  First,  I  would  lilce  to  thanlc 
the  committee  for  scheduling  hearings  so 
promptly  on  this  issue  of  great  urgency. 
The  Metro-North  commuter  rail  strike  has 
disrupted  the  lives  of  nearly  90,000  residents 
of  Connecticut  and  New  York  for  6  weeks. 
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and  has  affected  hundreds  of  businesses  in 
Manhattan,  Stamford,  and  other  corporate 
centers  in  our  region.  While  Federal  inter- 
vention may  seem  an  extreme  step,  there  is 
precedent  for  such  action.  It  is  painfully  ap- 
parent that  the  parties  involved  have 
reached  an  impasse  in  bargaining,  and  are 
unable  or  unwilling  to  resolve  the  problem 
at  the  table. 

To  review  the  situation,  pursuant  to  the 
transfer  of  commuter  lines  from  Conrail  to 
local  authorities,  16  out  of  17  unions  have 
agreed  to  contracts  with  Metro-North  to  op- 
erate commuter  service.  The  United  Trans- 
portation Union  (UTU),  representing  con- 
ductors and  trainmen,  has  been  on  strike 
since  February  7  and  sporadic  negotiation 
sessions  to  resolve  remaining  Issues  in  con- 
tention have  taken  place  since  that  date.  At 
one  time  or  another,  each  side  has  agreed  to 
binding  arbitration,  but  the  terms  recom- 
mended by  a  Presidential  Emergency  Board 
in  December  have  not  been  acceptable  to 
either.  Negotiations  have  once  a^'ain  broken 
down. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  the  legislation 
before  your  committee,  and  that  which  I  in- 
troduced in  the  House  last  Tuesday,  would 
not  dictate  the  terms  of  any  settlement.  I  do 
not  view  that  as  Congress'  role.  Rather,  we 
should  establish  a  mechanism  by  which  the 
parties  and  their  chosen  arbitrators  may 
arrive  at  an  agreement.  Tothat  end,  our  bill 
would  allow  an  immediate  return  to  work  by 
striking  union  members  under  the  terms  to 
which  they  have  already  agreed  during  col- 
lective bargaining. 

The  alternative  of  imposing  the  recom- 
mendations that  the  Presidential  Emergen- 
cy Board  handed  down  last  December  has 
been  suggested.  That  option  would  dictate 
the  terms  of  the  one  remaining  unresolved 
issue,  that  of  crew  size.  Since  this  has  been 
the  pivotal  point  of  contention  for  the  past 
month  and  a  half.  Congress  should  not 
impose  any  new  temporary  solution.  Until 
this  aspect  is  decided  permanently,  we  pro- 
pose a  return  to  work  under  normal  condi- 
tions in  effect  under  Conrail  prior  to  the 
transfer  on  January  1,  1983.  An  arbitration 
board  could  then  determine  the  terms  of  un- 
resolved issues  according  to  a  timetable 
specified  in  the  bill.  I  wish  to  reiterate  that 
we  do  not  take  it  upon  ourselves  to  appoint 
the  members  of  that  board,  but  leave  their 
selection  to  the  parties  involved.  One 
member  would  be  selected  by  the  UTU,  one 
by  the  MTA,  and  one  Jointly  by  the  parties. 
If  they  fail  to  agree  on  a  third  member,  the 
Governors  of  the  States  of  Connecticut  and 
New  York  will  Jointly  select  a  member  to 
complete  the  board. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Federal  Government 
has  intervened  several  times  in  strike  situa- 
tions in  the  past.  In  1973,  Public  Law  93-5 
was  approved  by  Congress  to  resolve  a  situa- 
tion very  similar  to  the  one  we  face  today. 
In  that  case,  the  Penn  Central  Corp.  and 
the  UTU  were  at  odds  over  who  should  de- 
termine crew  size,  and  Congress  stepped  in 
to  halt  a  strike  affecting  thousands  of 
riders.  I  believe  we  are  Justified  in  doing  so 
once  again.  The  parties  involved  have  fol- 
lowed all  established  procedures  with  re- 
spect to  settling  contract  disputes— a  cool- 
ing-off  period  was  exhausted,  a  Presidential 
Emergency  Board  Issued  recommendations, 
and  a  mediator  has  been  present  at  negotia- 
tions. However,  no  resolution  is  in  sight. 

The  impact  of  the  work  stoppage  on  tens 
of  thousands  of  commuters  and  their  fami- 
lies has  continued  long  enough.  Although 
alternate  plans  for  transportation  Into  New 
York  City  were  put  into  place  immediately. 
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they  have  been  able  to  handle  only  a  por- 
tion of  the  dally  riders.  Bus  systems  trans- 
port only  about  4,000  riders  into  the  city, 
and  major  highways  have  become  clogged 
and  dangerous  as  people  resort  to  their  cars 
for  the  long  ride  into  work.  The  added  com- 
muting time  has  lengthened  the  typical 
work  day  by  2  hours  or  more,  working  par- 
ents barely  have  time  to  see  their  children 
and  spouses,  and  the  toll  taken  on  personal 
well-being,  health,  and  productivity  cannot 
be  measured. 

According  to  the  New  York  City  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  SO  percent  of  businesses  in 
Manhattan  are  reporting  consistent  tardi- 
ness or  early  departures  from  work,  and  20 
percent  are  reimbursing  employees  for  the 
extra  expense  of  commuting  by  alternative 
means,  at  great  cost  to  themselves.  In  the 
long  run,  overall  business  clientele  could  be 
affected,  as  well  as  decisions  concerning  the 
eventual  location  of  major  corporations. 
And  I  know  from  personal  conversations 
with  my  constituents  that  many  are  begin- 
ning to  seriously  question  the  wisdom  in 
living  in  the  suburbs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  prompt  consider- 
ation and  passage  of  the  legislation  intro- 
duced by  myself  and  Senator  Weicker,  so 
that  residents  and  workers  in  the  Nation's 
largest  corporate  center  may  return  to  a 
normal  life.  It  Is  clear  that  the  strike  will 
not  be  settled  locally.  It  is  time  for  Congress 
and  the  administration  to  step  in  on  behalf 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  citizens. 

Thank  you.* 


L.  B.  J.  REMEMBERED 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  18,  1983 

•  Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  Honorable  Doug  Cater  submitted 
an  incisive  analysis  of  Robert  Caro's 
book  about  President  Ljrndon  John- 
son. Those  of  us  who  knew  and  loved 
L.  B.  J.  and  respect  his  memory  were 
pleased  Mr.  Cater  chose  to  speak  out. 
Despite  the  negative  analysis  by  Mr. 
Caro,  the  overriding  fact  is  that  L.  B. 
J.  was  the  dominant  political  figure  of 
our  time  since  P.  D.  R.  Whether  you 
agreed  with  liim  or  liked  him.  he  knew 
how  to  get  things  done.  I  commend 
Mr.  eater's  article  to  my  colleagues, 
many  of  whom  served  during  L.  B.  J.'s 
period  in  office  and  know  firsthand  of 
the  powerful  and  effective  contribu- 
tion L.  B.  J.  made  to  this  coimtry. 
WAmifo  roR  Caro 
(By  Douglass  Cater) 

SOME  TROUBUNG  QOESTIONS  ABOUT  A 
BIOGRAPHY  or  LBJ 

(Books  about  figures  well  known  and  well 
remembered  in  Washington  are  a  familiar 
source  of  capital  controversy,  but  even  by 
the  standards  of  the  genre  the  publication 
of  the  first  volume  of  Robert  Caro's  project- 
ed three-volume  biography,  "The  Years  of 
Lyndon  Johnson:  The  Path  to  Power,"  has 
occasioned  a  major  storm.  Here  the  book 
and  the  author  are  addressed  by  a  former 
special  assistant  to  President  Johnson, 
Douglass  Cater,  longtime  Washington  corre- 
spondent and  now  president  of  Washington 
College  in  Chestertown,  Md.) 


Lyndon  Balnea  Johnson  altered  the  life  of 
almost  everyone  who  had  close  dealings 
with  him.  He  certainly  altered  mine.  One 
way  was  to  change  me  from  a  self-confident 
Journalistic  interpreter  of  politicians  by  con- 
vincing me  there  was  at  least  one  I  could 
not  capture  on  paper.  I  devoutly  hoped  that 
a  biographer  would  come  along  adequate  to 
the  challenge  of  LBJ. 

Now  comes  Robert  Caro.  When  I  heard 
long  ago  that  he  had  undertaken  this  task, 
preparing  to  devote  many  years  of  research 
to  three  massive  volumes  on  Johnson,  I  was 
glad.  A  veritable  modem  Boswell,  albeit  re- 
cording post-mortem  a  Johnson  he  had 
never  met.  No  one  told  me  that  Caro  had 
begun  this  mission,  as  he  recently  confided 
to  the  Washington  Post,  "thinking  I  was 
going  to  love  Lyndon  Johnson."  It  would 
have  shaken  my  confidence  in  his  detach- 
ment. Even  so,  I  would  have  waited  my  turn 
to  relate  my  complicated  memories  of  serv- 
ing four  years  as  LBJ's  presidential  assist- 
ant. 

Calculating  this  would  come  In  time  for 
Volume  Three,  I  was  not  Impatient  that 
Caro  did  not  call  me  nor,  so  far  as  I  can  de- 
termine, any  of  Johnson's  close  associates 
during  the  Senate  or  White  House  years. 
The  elaborate  footnotes  of  Volume  One 
attest  that  he  was  confining  his  researches 
to  the  period  prior  to  1941.  LBJ  has  just 
turned  32  when  Volume  One  ends. 

Imagine  then  my  consternation  when  At- 
lantic carried  in  its  very  first  installment 
the  summation:  "No  one  knew  him.  Enlist- 
ing all  his  energies  and  all  his  cunning  in  a 
lifelong  attempt  ...  to  obscure  the  facts  of 
his  personal  life,  his  rise  to  power,  and  his 
use  of  power,  he  succeeded  so  well  that  no 
one  saw  him  whole;  not  his  wife  .  .  .  not  his 
mother  .  .  .  not  his  enemies  .  .  .  not  the  citi- 
zenry of  the  Nation.  No  one." 

But  Caro,  only  200  pages  into  Volume 
One,  does  see  him  whole:  "Some  men— per- 
haps most  men— who  attain  great  power  are 
altered  by  that  power.  Not  Lyndon  Johnson. 
...  In  analyses  of  other  famous  figures,  col- 
lege, being  only  part  of  the  formulating 
[sic]  process  that  creates  character,  deserves 
only  cursory  study,  but  the  years  Lyndon 
Johnson  spent  at  college  are  revealing  of  his 
character  as  a  whole— all  the  more  reveal- 
ing, in  fact,  because  at  college  there  are  no 
complications  of  national  or  international 
politics  or  policy  to  obscure  character.  .  .  . 
He  came  out  of  the  Hill  Country  formed, 
shaped— into  a  shape  so  hard  it  would  never 
change." 

The  biographer  who  had  thought  he  was 
going  to  "love"  Lyndon  Johnson  experi- 
enced a  rather  violent  change  of  feeling: 
"Johnson's  entire  career  .  .  .  would  be  char- 
acterized by  an  aversion  to  ideology  or  to 
issue,  by  an  utter  refusal  to  be  backed  into 
firm  defense  of  any  position  or  any  principle 
.  .  .  Other  qualities  of  Lyndon  Johnson  less 
immediately  evident  to  others  were  present 
not  only  in  Washington  but  at  San  Marcos 
[College]:  the  viciousness  and  cruelty,  the 
Joy  in  breaking  backs  and  keeping  them 
broken,  the  urge  not  Just  to  defeat  but  to 
destroy;  the  iron  will  that  enabled  him,  once 
his  mind  was  set  on  a  goal,  to  achieve  it  no 
matter  what  the  obstacles;  above  all,  the 
ambition,  the  all-encompassing  personal  am- 
bition that  made  Issues,  impediments  and 
scruples  superfluous.  .  .  ." 

Why  had  Caro  shot  his  Judgmental  wad  so 
prematurely?  By  his  own  admission,  he  an- 
ticipated several  more  years  of  personal  dig- 
ging into  LBJ's  rise  to  power  as  Senate 
leader,  vice  president  and  finally  president 
of  the  United  States.  This  was  the  period. 
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encompassing  half  his  lifetime,  when  I 
watched  closely,  and  gradually  came  not  to 
love  but  to  respect  and,  yes.  even  to  admire 
this  Texan  whose  final  years  were  marked 
by  tragedy.  According  to  Cbio,  LBJ  never 
grew  an  inch.  By  my  own  estimate,  Johnson, 
like  Roosevelt  and  Truman  and  Kennedy 
before  him,  grew  and  continued  to  grow 
under  the  stress  of  exercising  leadership. 
Caro  claims  that  LBJ's  true  person  was 
"cimnlngly  concealed"  from  even  his 
mother.  I,  on  the  other  hand,  had  found 
myself  impressed  by  the  inner  purposes  of 
the  growing  leader  even  when  his  traits  of 
personality  tended  to  conceal  those  pur- 
poses. 

Caro  works  in  a  frozen  time  dimension, 
and  his  admiring  reviewers  seem  content 
with  this  biography  of  a  politician  whose 
character  was  hardened  at  an  age  barely 
beyond  puberty.  Newsweek 's  Peter  Prescott, 
praising  Caro's  "astonishing  concern  for  the 
humanity  of  his  characters,"  claims  that 
"detractors  may  be  hard  pressed  to  mount  a 
rebuttal  in  face  of  the  documentation  he 
provides."  How,  indeed,  will  the  later  histo- 
rian deal  with  the  highly  abbreviated  foot- 
notes, taking  up  62  pages  in  Volimie  One 
alone?  There  is  no  research  organization  es- 
tablished for  the  purpose  of  double-check- 
ing the  researcher.  Caro  did  not  keep  tran- 
scripts of  interviews,  nor  would  he,  in  the 
case  of  Mrs.  Lyndon  Johnson,  agree  for  her 
to  record  the  interview. 

Waiting  for  Caro,  I  can  only  sample  his 
evidence  for  traces  of  bias  or  distortion. 
This  is  why  I  requested  the  oral  histories  in 
the  LBJ  Library  of  two  young  men,  L.  E. 
Jones  and  Gene  Latimer,  who  figured  large 
in  Caro's  first  installment.  They  had  been 
high  school  debaters  coached  by  teacher 
Johnson  who  were  later  brought  to  Wash- 
ington to  share  his  hotel  basement  lodgings 
and  serve  as  clerks  on  Capitol  Hill,  where  he 
worked  as  secretary  for  a  congressman. 
Charles  Dickens  could  not  compare  to  Caro 
in  describing  their  desperate  plight;  nor 
Ebenezer  Scrooge  have  driven  proteges 
more  mercilessly.  ("In  fact,  as  would  be 
demonstrated  as  soon  as  Johnson  began 
hiring  men  on  a  large  scale,  the  crucial  qual- 
ification was  subservience.  Dignity  was  not 
permitted  in  a  Johnson  employee.") 

Caro  quotes  several  snippets  from  La- 
timer's oral  history  recorded  in  August  1971. 
But  he  falls  to  mention— not  even  to  dismiss 
as  Irrelevant— Latimer's  concluding  remarks 
to  the  interviewer.  "One  more  thing  and  I 
shall  be  done.  Biographers  and  news  media 
alike  have  libelously  stated  that  Lyndon 
Johnson  treated  his  staff  with  demands 
amounting  to  inhumanity  or  brutality  .  .  . 
Someone  should  say— and  I  do  say— that  no 
one  under  him  ever  worked  harder  than  he 
himself  .  .  .  and  that  far  from  being  ruth- 
less to  his  employees,  their  welfare  was  very 
important  to  him  .  .  .  Small  wonder  that 
those  of  us  who  were  with  him  when  the 
going  was  tough  resent  very  deeply  state- 
ments by  those  who  don't  know  who  say  he 
was  ruthless  to  us  out  of  their  pique  and  ig- 
norance." 

Was  Latimer's  statement  uttered  because 
of  lingering  fear?  L.  E.  Jones,  dictating  his 
oral  history  on  Oct.  14,  1977,  nearly  five 
years  after  Johnson's  death,  made  much  the 
same  point:  "I  am  sure  he  had  his  detrac- 
tors. I  know  he  did.  But  the  people  that 
worked  with  him  liked  him.  He  had  some 
faults,  but  most  people  were  willing  to  over- 
look them  because  the  guy  was  obviously  a 
genius  In  politics." 

Why,  in  this  meticulously  researched  and 
exhaustively  reported  book,  did  neither  of 
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these  conclusions  find  their  way  even  into  a 
footnote?  I  reviewed  Caro's  copious  ac- 
counts of  other  interviews  and  noted  a 
common  usage:  snippets  of  direct  quotation 
are  granted  the  interviewer,  but  the  thun- 
dering Judgments  are  reserved  for  Caro 
alone.  Throughout  the  long  volume.  I  could 
not  locate  one  instance  when  close  associ- 
ates of  Johnson  had  a  chance  to  offer  their 
overall  assessments.  Even  Sam  Houston 
Johnson,  whose  death  has  conveniently 
closed  the  book  on  Caro's  revisionist  treat- 
ment, is  not  quoted  in  a  final  Judgment  on 
his  brother. 

My  suspicion  of  bias  run  rampant  goes 
particularly  to  Caro's  handling  of  those  who 
cannot  speak  from  the  grave.  Take  for  ex- 
ample, his  prolix  recital  of  LBJ's  relations 
with  longtime  friend,  patron  and  fellow 
Texan,  Sam  Raybum.  ( "Obviously,  I  fell  in 
love  with  Raybum,"  Caro  tells  the  Wash- 
ington Post  interviewer.  "They  don't  make 
politicians  like  that  anymore.")  He  argues 
that  in  1940  Johnson  betrayed  Raybum  by 
serving  as  "New  Deal  spy  in  Raybum's 
meetings."  The  speaker  was  attempting  to 
swing  the  Texas  delegation  behind  Vice 
President  Jack  Gamer  against  FDR's  bid 
for  a  third  term.  Johnson  worked  behind 
the  scenes  to  keep  the  Lone  Star  State 
behind  Roosevelt.  A  face-saving  compro- 
mise, allowing  a  first-ballot  ceremonial  vote 
for  Gamer,  was  negotiated  and  blessed  at 
the  White  House.  But.  Caro  concludes 
sourly,  Raybum  "had  been  tarred  beyond 
cleansing  by  a  brush  wielded  by  Lyndon 
Johnson."  He  fails  to  offer  hard  evidence 
from  Speaker  Raybum  or  anyone  else  to 
support  the  conclusion.  "Around  the  speak- 
er's personal  feelings  had  been  erected  a 
wall  as  Impenetrable  as  the  wall  with  which 
Lyndon  Johnson  surrounded  himself."  Caro 
hints  darkly.  Less  hysterical  historians 
record  that  Raybum  remained  one  of  John- 
son's most  loyal  friends  until  death. 

So  it  goes.  When  we  were  very  young,  we 
played  a  childish  game  where  every  word  or 
deed  of  one's  playmate  was  ascribed  to  the 
basest  motivation.  I  sense  such  game-play- 
ing In  Caro's  account.  What  was  intended  to 
be  a  love  affair  has  gone  so  sour  that  no  pej- 
orative is  too  strong,  no  insinuation  too  far- 
fetched. It  is  as  if  Robert  Caro  has  becomes 
a  chameleon  for  the  monster  he  imagines; 
exaggerating  beyond  the  point  of  hyperbole; 
manipulating  facts  when  the  facts  don't  fit 
his  conclusions.  Ten  thousand  footnotes 
cannot  close  this  credibility  gap. 

How  can  we  account  lor  such  a  prodigious 
labor  of  denigration?  Caro  himself  shows  no 
particular  attachment  to  ideology  or  issue 
or  scruple  of  his  own.  He  accuses  LBJ  of 
stealing  elections  while  admiring  the  way 
Speaker  Raybum  rammed  through  a  criti- 
cal House  vote  in  disregard  of  the  rules.  A 
clue  to  motivation  is  provided  by  his  Inter- 
view with  People  In  which  he  says  he  grew 
"disgusted"  with  politics  after  a  brief  stint 
as  political  speechwrlter  In  New  Jersey.  He 
began  his  .earlier  book,  on  Robert  Moses,  be- 
cause he  had  suddenly  decided  that  high- 
ways "get  built  because  Robert  Moses  wants 
them  built."  Then  he  ended  up  with  a 
rather  loathsome  portrait  of  Moses.  Evi- 
dently Caro's  Impulse  to  love  powerful  men 
cannot  stomach  familiarity  with  them. 

What  do  I  say  when  Caro  finally  calls? 
There  appears  to  be  scant  chance  that  my 
assessment  of  LBJ  will  be  of  any  Interest  to 
him.  To  tum  him  away  runs  the  risk  of  per- 
petuating a  dour  suspicion  he  has  repeated- 
ly voiced  of  a  conspiracy  to  conceal  the 
"real"  Johnson  from  public  view.  To  speak 
with  candor  risks  providing  the  snippets  to 
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reinforce  the  Judgment  Caro  has  already 
rendered  and  published.  I  find  myself  wait- 
ing with  mounting  curiosity  for  the  phone 
toring.« 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  JEAN  PORBATH 
AND  HENRT  T.  SEOERSTROM 


HON.  ROBERT  L  BADHAM 

OPCAUrORIfIA 
ni  TBI  HOUSE  OF  KSPRSSDfTATrVES 

Monday.  April  18. 1983 

•  Bfr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
again  my  annual  privilege  to  stand 
before  this  body  to  pay  tribute  to  two 
fine  people  who  will  be  honored  on 
April  27,  1983,  as  the  man  and  woman 
of  the  year  by  the  Costa  Mesa,  Calif., 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  the  40th 
Congressional  District,  which  I  repre- 
sent. 

This  year  the  honors  will  go  to  Jean 
Forbath.  a  dedicated  community 
leader  who  has  devoted  more  than  20 
years  of  service  to  the  imderprivlleged, 
her  church,  and  to  education  and  to 
Henry  T.  Segerstrom,  a  scion  of  a  pio- 
neer Costa  Mesa  family,  who  has 
channeled  his  considerable  talents, 
energy,  and  resources  into  business, 
cultural,  and  philanthropic  improve- 
ments for  the  city. 

Mrs.  Forbath,  wife  and  mother  of 
seven  children,  has  been  president  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  Feedback 
Foundation,  which  directs  the  nutri- 
tion progrtun  for  older  Americans  in 
Orange  County  and  fotmded  Save  Our 
Selves,  a  nonprofit  corporation  estab- 
lished to  address  the  needs  of  32,000 
poverty-stricken  people  In  Orange 
County  each  year. 

In  addition,  she  has  been  a  member 
of  nvunerous  organizations  working  to 
aid  in  housing,  medical,  education,  and 
nutrition  matters.  She  has  been  active 
in  women's  church  affairs,  as  vice 
chairman  of  the  Lay  Advisory  Board 
to  the  Bishop  of  Orange,  member  of 
the  Lay  Advisory  Board  of  the  Reli- 
gious Education  Department  of  the 
Archdiosese  of  Los  Angeles  and  has 
been  active  in  various  programs  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist  Catholic  Church  in 
Costa  Mesa. 

Jean  Forbath  is  a  graduate  of  Im- 
maculate Heart  College  of  Los  Ange- 
les, has  done  post-graduate  work  at 
the  University  of  Connecticut  and 
UCLA  and  has  been  a  college  instruc- 
tor and  high  school  teacher. 

Henry  Segerstrom  is  a  native  Cali- 
fomian,  lx)m  in  Santa  Ana,  who  re- 
ceived his  undergraduate  and  masters 
degrees  from  Stanford  University.  He 
served  more  than  4  years  in  World 
War  II,  receiving  numerous  medals,  in- 
cluding the  Purple  Heart  for  service  in 
the  European  theater. 

Henry  has  taken  a  leadership  role  in 
his  fainily's  business  interests,  which 
date  back  to  the  turn  of  the  century. 
Most  visible  development  has  been 
South  Coast  Plaza,  which  has  provided 
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the  city  with  its  financial  tax  base  and 
residents  of  southern  Orange  County 
one  of  the  finest  shopping  centers  in 
the  world. 

Heiury  Segerstrom  has  been  active  in 
the  552  Club  of  Hoag  Hospital.  New- 
port Harbor  Art  Museum  board,  Hun- 
tington Library,  Orange  County 
Transportation  Coalition,  California 
Roundtable,  Fraternity  of  Friends  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Music  Center,  and 
Orange  County  Performing  Arts 
Center. 

Numerous  awards  have  come  his 
way,  including  Coast  Community  Col- 
lege outstanding  citizen,  first  Mardan 
Center,  first  Meritorious  Achievement 
In  the  Arts,  first  Patron  of  the  Arts  for 
Orange  County  Master  Chorale,  first 
Golden  Baton  Award,  and  Orange 
County  Philharmonic  Society. 

Henry  and  the  Segerstrom  family 
have  been  instnmiental  in  bringing 
true  culture  to  Orange  County, 
through  the  gift  of  land  for  the  South 
Coast  Repertory  Theatre  and  Orange 
County  Performing  Arts  Complex, 
which  he  served  as  chairman  of  the 
board  of  trustees. 

These  two  individuals,  with  their 
widely  different  interests  and  back- 
grounds, symbolize  all  that  is  good 
about  the  people  of  Costa  Mesa  suid  I 
am  proud  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
enhance  the  record  of  these  United 
States  with  a  word  of  congratulations 
to  Jean  Forbath  and  Henry  Seger- 
strom.* 


April  18, 198S 


bound  Manufacturers'  Association  on 
this  occasion.* 


JUS-nCE  GARABALDI  NAMED 
"WOMAN  OF  THE  YEAR" 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF  NEW  JERSrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  18.  1983 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
21  Justice  Marie  L.  Garabaldi  will  be 
honored  as  "Woman  of  the  Year"  by 
the  Ironbound  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation. 

Justice  Garabaldi  is  the  first  womsm 
ever  to  be  named  to  the  New  Jersey 
Supreme  Court,  and  has  sat  on  that 
bench  since  last  November.  Prior  to 
her  appointment  to  the  State  supreme 
court,  she  was  a  partner  in  the  law 
firm  of  Rlker,  Danzig,  Sherer  & 
Hyland  in  Neward.  She  has  been  an 
active  member  of  the  legal  community 
in  New  Jersey,  serving  as  president  of 
the  New  Jersey  State  Bar  Association, 
and  has  also  been  involved  in  legal  ac- 
tivities on  a  national  level. 

The  Ironbound  Manufacturers'  As- 
sociation was  founded  in  1917  and  is 
dedicated  to  promoting  better  working 
and  living  conditions  in  the  Ironbound 
community.  The  association  is  citing 
Justice  Garabaldi  for  her  contribu- 
tions to  business  and  industry  as  well 
as  her  various  civic  activities. 

I  offer  my  sincere  congratulations  to 
Justice   Garabaldi   and  to  the   Iron- 


SOUTH  COAST  DISTRICT  COUN- 
CIL OF  JEWISH  WAR  VETER- 
ANS 


HON.  JERRY  M.  PATTERSON 

OP  CAUPORMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RtPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  18. 1983 

•  Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Jewish  War  Veterans  is  an  organiza- 
tion which,  in  addition  to  providing 
services  to  its  members,  seeks  to 
uphold  democracy  and  freedom  in 
America  by  fighting  bigotry  and  anti- 
Semitism.  These  veterans,  who  have 
fought  valiantly  in  our  Armed  Forces, 
hope  that  through  their  efforts  the 
horrors  encountered  by  the  Jewish 
people  in  the  last  World  War  will  nei- 
ther be  forgotten  nor  repeated. 

On  April  16,  the  South  Coast  Dis- 
trict CouncU  of  the  Jewish  War  Veter- 
ans wiU  be  holding  their  annual  dinner 
to  install  new  officers  for  1983-84.  The 
guest  of  honor  at  this  dinner  will  be  a 
distinguished  leader  of  the  Jewish 
War  Veterans,  National  Conunander 
Stanley  Zwaik. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  the  House  to  join 
me  in  commending  the  outgoing  offi- 
cers: Murray  Louison,  commander.  Bill 
Hoff,  senior  vice  commander;  Gerard 
Witt,  jimior  vice  commander;  Nate  Du- 
bovsky,  judge  advocate;  and  Steve 
Ekielman,  1  year  trustee. 

I  request  that  you  also  join  me  in 
congratulating  and  wishing  good  luck 
to  the  Incoming  officers:  Bill  Hoff. 
commander;  Gerard  Witt,  senior  vice 
commander;  Paul  Baine,  junior  vice 
commander;  Murray  Louison.  judge 
advocate;  and  Joe  Llchtenfeld,  3  year 
trustee. 

I  am  proud  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  members  of  the  South  Coast  Dis- 
trict Council  of  the  Jewish  War  Veter- 
ans and  applaud  their  humanitarian 
work.* 


INTERNATIONAL  FINANCIAL 
STABILITY 


HON.  CHARLES  L  SCHUMER 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  18,  1983 

•  Mr.  SCHUME31.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  been  told  repeatedly  that  the 
international  debt  crisis  is  merely  a 
temporary  liquidity  problem  caused  by 
high  interest  rates  and  falling  com- 
modity prices.  Proponents  of  this  view 
argue  that  the  crisis  will  abate  once 
Congress  approves  the  $8.4  billion 
quota  Increase. 

I  would  like  to  believe  this  optimistic 
scenerio.  Unfortunately,  nearly  every 
week  I  read  that  another  nation  has 
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unilaterally  announced  that  it  can  no 
longer  repay  its  loans.  Many  of  these 
nations  have  already  received  IMF  as- 
sistance, but  that  does  not  seem  to 
make  any  difference. 

Unless  we  take  additional  steps  to  re- 
lieve their  crushing  debt  burden, 
giving  the  IMF  additional  funds  with 
which  to  pursue  its  business  as  usual 
policies  wUl  only  make  matters  worse. 
Developing  countries  wiU  be  deeper  in 
debt.  Their  political  leaders  will  face 
increased  domestic  opposition  as  they 
squeeze  their  economies  still  further 
in  order  to  reserve  scarce  foreign  ex- 
change for  repaying  the  banics. 

Faced  with  moiuiting  debt  and  rising 
domestic  opposition  to  harsh  IMF  aus- 
terity policies,  many  countries  may 
soon  decide  that  debt  repudiation  is 
the  least  painful  alternative.  That 
would  be  disastrous  for  U.S.  banks  in 
particular  and  for  the  world  economy 
in  general.  Fortimately,  we  can  avert 
this  calamity.  I  have  introduced  H.R. 
2378.  the  International  Financial  Sta- 
bility Act.  It  would  provide  long-term 
debt  relief,  reduce  the  domestic  pres- 
sures pushing  many  Third  World 
countries  to  consider  debt  repudiation 
as  a  desirable  option,  and  Increase  the 
probability  that  U.S.  banks  will  be 
repaid. 

Before  Congress  acts  on  the  various 
international  debt  bills  now  under  con- 
sideration, I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
read  this  article  which  appeared  in  the 
March  31,  1983.  Washington  Post.  It 
reports  that  Brazil  has  been  an  exem- 
plary debtor.  It  has  complied  with 
every  stipulation  of  its  IMF  loan 
agreement.  But  the  article  goes  on  to 
report  that  Brazil  is  still  facing  bank- 
ruptcy. Even  worse,  the  author  de- 
scribes current  IMF  procedures  as  "a 
suicidal  kind  of  policy"  and  reports 
that  Brazil  may  be  resolving  its  "eco- 
nomic crisis  with  a  social  crisis." 
Brazil  Finds  Nice-Oijt  Role  in  Debt 
Drama  Dippicult 
(By  Caroline  Atkinson) 

Sao  Paulo,  Brazil.— The  international 
banking  tremors  brought  on  when  succes- 
sive financial  crises  in  Mexico.  Argentina 
and  Brazil  threatened  to  set  off  a  Third 
World  "debt  bomb"  have  abated  as  a  series 
of  financial  rescue  packages  have-fallen  Into 
place. 

E}ach  country  now  has  a  stringent  econom- 
ic austerity  program,  designed  by  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  to  cut  dependence 
on  foreign  cash.  At  the  same  time,  the  IMF 
also  has  taken  on  a  newly  public  role  of 
helping  to  arrange  agreements  between  the 
debtor  nations  and  their  commercial  bank 
creditors  to  gain  extra  time  to  pay  off  their 
loans  and  extra  cash  to  keep  afloat  while 
the  austerity  medicine  takes  effect. 

But  the  amounts  of  money  owed  and 
needed,  and  the  number  of  countries  in- 
volved, have  made  managing  the  world's 
debt  crisis  a  new  game  for  all  the  players.  As 
the  case  of  Brazil  is  beginning  to  show,  good 
behavior  In  acceptance  of  the  traditional 
IMP  program  is  no  longer  a  guarantee  of  fi- 
nancial reward  from  nervous  bankers. 

The  commercial  loans  are  still  being 
made,  but  only  reluctantly,  and  on  nothing 
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like  the  scale  that  enabled  Brazil  to  notch 
up  one  of  the  fastest  growth  rates  in  the 
world.  In  addition,  it  is  clear  that  at  present 
the  bankers  are  no  happier  about  lending  to 
Brazil  than  they  are  to  other  debtors  who 
are  less  helpful  about  taking  their  medicine. 

Despite  the  pain.  Brazil,  in  the  words  of 
one  of  its  economists,  has  gone  out  of  its 
way  to  play  the  "good  boy."  It  has  made  in- 
terest payments  on  time,  negotiated  swiftly 
with  the  IMF  and  agreed  to  very  tough  eco- 
nomic conditions.  The  Brazilians,  with  debts 
of  more  than  $80  billion,  have  "done  this 
the  way  it  ought  to  be  done,"  U.S.  Ambassa- 
dor Langhome  A.  Motley  says. 

But.  he  adds,  "the  irony  is  that  there  is  no 
justice"  or  reward  for  playing  by  the  rules. 
Brazil  is  being  treated  little  better  than 
other  debtors  who  have  missed  interest  pay- 
ments, failed  to  disclose  Just  how  bad  their 
finances  are.  or  held  out  longer  against  ac- 
cepting tough  IMF  conditions.  For  Brazil, 
the  IMF  conditions,  which  include  a  halving 
of  the  public  sector  deficit  and  stringent 
cutbacks  in  imports,  will  squeeze  Industry, 
hold  interest  rates  high  and  force  up  unem- 
ployment just  as  they  do  In  other  countries 
that  bankers  complain  have  been  less  com- 
pliant. 

Now.  though  Brazilian  officials  insist  the 
package  they  worked  out  with  the  IMF  and 
their  private  bank  creditors  will  work, 
others  are  more  doubtful. 

Already,  there  are  reports  that  Brazil  will 
be  forced  to  ask  bankers  for  more  money 
later  this  year  than  the  originally  agreed-to 
program  forecasted.  Finance  Minister 
Emane  Oalveas  rejects  the  Idea,  calling 
such  reports  either  "a  mistake  or  a  provoca- 
tion." Planning  Minister  Antonio  Delfim 
Netto.  the  nation's  economic  czar,  was  not 
so  emphatic.  The  government's  trade  tar- 
gets for  fewer  Imports  and  more  exports 
"are  very  hard  but  feasible."  he  said.  He 
added,  however,  that  if  Brazil  does  need 
extra  cash  to  meet  Its  payments  gap  "It 
would  be  very  small."  and  bankers  "will 
help  us." 

But  "it's  going  to  be  tough."  commented 
one  foreign  expert  in  Brazil  who  has  fol- 
lowed the  crisis  closely. 

During  the  late  1960s  and  early  1970s,  the 
so-called  "miracle  years,"  Brazil  managed  a 
spectacular  11  percent  yearly  growth  rate 
by  building  up  its  economy  with  borrowed 
money.  When  times  became  hard  following 
the  first  oil  crisis,  more  money  was  bor- 
rowed to  keep  Brazil  growing  and  to  service 
the  old  debts. 

Confidence  finally  collapsed  in  the  wake 
of  Mexico's  near  bankruptcy  last  August. 
The  foreigners  wanted  their  money  back, 
and  Brazil  could  not  pay. 

The  IMF  Itself  noted  In  a  report  this 
month  that  "the  present  state  of  interna- 
tional financial  markets  and  prospects  for 
the  period  ahead  clearly  indicate  that  the 
path  of  economic  development  followed  by 
Brazil  in  the  past  is  no  longer  feasible,  and 
...  a  fundamental  change  in  the  country's 
economic  strategy  is  required."  Rather  than 
depend  on  overseas  lx)rrowlng  to  support  in- 
vestment and  growth  In  Brazil,  the  country 
"will  depend  much  more  on  the  generation 
of  larger  domestic  savings." 

Despite  Brazil's  agreement  to  the  tradi- 
tional IMF  remedy  and  the  added  input  of 
direct  IMF  participation  In  the  negotiations 
with  the  commercial  banks,  private  econo- 
mists and  opposition  politicians  see  two  crit- 
ical short-term  problems  in  Brazil's  financ- 
ing pacluge.  One  is  that  Brazil  may  be 
unable  to  achieve  the  $6  billion  trade  sur- 
plus that  it  has  forecast  for  1983  and  that  it 
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needs  to  help  service  its  debts  and  repay 
emergency  short  term  money  due  this  year. 
The  other  problem  is  that  banks  may  l>e  un- 
willing to  come  up  with  all  the  money  that 
Brazil  has  counted  on  them  to  provide  this 
year. 

The  agreement  twtween  the  IMF.  Brazil 
and  its  bankers  assumed  that  private  banks 
from  around  the  world  would  increase  their 
loan  exposure  in  Brazil  by  close  to  7  percent 
this  year,  despite  the  drastic  scramble  to  get 
out  last  year.  U.S.  bankers  who  now  wish 
that  they  had  never  lent  any  money  south 
of  the  Rio  Grande  would  rather  be  reducing 
their  exposure  than  increasing  it.  But  from 
Brazil's  point  of  view,  the  7  percent  increase 
is  considered  a  bare  minimum.  It  is  "signifi- 
cantly below  the  rate  of  the  past  several 
years  [20  percent  a  year  since  19781."  the 
central  bank  pointed  out.  Without  it.  the  re- 
cession that  is  widely  forecast  for  this  year 
would  be  even  more  severe. 

Central  Bank  Governor  Carlos  Langonl 
claimed  earlier  this  month  that  "we  don't 
need  any  more  money"  provided  Brazil  can 
meet  its  trade  surplus  target.  The  nation 
asked  for  all  the  money  that  it  needed  and 
will  get  it,  he  said. 

But  the  experience  of  the  last  few  weeks 
suggests  Langonl  may  be  wrong. 

Despite  the  agreement  reached  with  bank- 
ers at  the  end  of  February,  Langonl  and 
other  officials  are  still  sometimes  engaged 
In  a  frantic  search  for  enough  cash  to  cover 
import  bills  and  keep  up  interest  payments, 
sources  say. 

"The  government  is  acting  like  a  financial 
treasurer,"  complained  Joao  Sayad,  new  fi- 
nance secretary  of  the  state  of  Sao  Paulo, 
where  Brazilian  industry  is  concentrated 
and  about  40  percent  of  the  nation's  total 
output  is  produced.  It  is  a  "continual  chal- 
lenge" to  keep  up  the  level  of  foreign  bank 
deposits  in  Brazilian  banks,  on  which  the 
nation  depends  for  dollars.  Motley  said. 

The  problem,  according  to  one  observer,  is 
that  Brazil  made  the  mJstake  of  assuming 
that  financial  markets  would  return  to  near- 
normal  this  year  after  last  year's  hiccup. 
The  government  asked  bankers  for  a  compli- 
cated four-part  financing  package,  two  parts 
of  which  have  proved  difficult  to  controL  In 
addition  to  a  new  long-term  loan  of  $4.4  bil- 
lion and  the  rollover  of  another  )4  billion  of 
other  loans  due  this  year.  Brazil  asked 
banks  to  keep  on  lending  for  trade  financing 
and  to  restore  the  levels  of  money-market 
lines  that  they  had  with  overseas  branches 
of  Brazilian  banks. 

Bankers  have  not  restored  their  credit 
lines  to  Brazilian  banks  to  the  $9  billion 
level  originally  requested,  a  development 
the  government  and  its  creditors  did  not 
allow  to  hold  up  agreement  on  the  IMF  loan 
and  on  the  first  two  parts  of  the  financial 
package.  They  "Just  declared  victory  and 
walked  away,"  Motley  said,  leaving  Brazil 
without  sufficient  cash  to  manage  its  pay- 
ments easily.  Furthermore,  foreigners  are 
apparently  not  lending  as  generously  for 
trade  as  officials  had  hoped,  although  bank- 
ers have  officially  promised  to  provide  more 
this  year  than  Brazil  requested. 

New  York  bankers  say  that  Brazil's  cash- 
flow problems  are  manageable  at  present 
and  have  not  gotten  any  worse  in  recent 
weeks.  It  is  too  soon  to  tell  now  whether  the 
nation  will  need  more  cash,  one  said,  sug- 
gesting that  bankers  will  'sit  down  again"  in 
May  to  see  how  Brazil's  cash  position  is 
shaping  up. 

Economist  Adroaldo  Moura  Sllva  believes 
that  the  $6  billion  trade  surplus  cannot  be 
achieved.  "At  best  (it)  wiU  be  (3  billion  to  (5 
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bOUon  .  .  ."  he  said.  Even  the  IMF  iniUaUy 
questioned  the  trade  figure.  Brazilian 
sources  reported.  The  fund  doubted  wheth- 
er Brasll  could  boost  its  exports  by  the  14 
percent  needed  to  reach  the  $33  billion  gov- 
ernment goal.  As  a  result,  the  IMF  plan  out- 
lined a  stiffer  drop  in  imports— from  $19  bil- 
Uon  to  $16  billion  instead  of  to  $17  billion— 
to  achieve  the  planned  surplus.  Brazilian  of- 
ficials now  use  a  range  for  the  trade  targets. 

Cheaper  oil,  a  stronger  than  expected  U.S. 
recovery,  and  the  boost  to  exports  that 
should  come  from  a  23  percent  devaluation 
against  the  dollar  last  month  mean  there  is 
a  "greater  probability  of  reaching  the  goal" 
than  three  months  ago,  Langoni  said.  Many 
economists  in  Brazil  agree  that  these  factors 
will  help,  but  they  still  expect  the  trade  bal- 
ance to  come  up  short. 

This  is  partly  because  of  a  more  funda- 
mental problem  with  the  government's  IMF 
approved  plan:  it  hurts  too  much  for  Brazil 
to  be  able  to  keep  to  It,  some  say. 

The  program  is  "a  suicidal  kind  of  policy" 
that  will  doom  Brazil  to  a  third  year  of  re- 
cession that  it  can  ill  afford,  one  economist 
said.  It  faces  considerable  poverty  with  a 
rapidly  growing  population.  "A  country  like 
Brazil  can't  stop  growing  like  a  developed 
country  can,"  according  to  Industrialist  Luis 
Eulallo  Bueno  Vidigal.  More  bluntly,  the 
IMF's  plan  is  to  "resolve  an  economic  crisis 
with  a  social  crisis,"  said  Cesar  Mala,  fi- 
nance minister  for  the  new  leftist  opposition 
party  that  has  won  power  in  the  state  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Despite  the  strong  language,  Vidigal 
added  that  he  did  not  think  industrial  oppo- 
sition to  the  government  would  change  its 
policy.  "I  don't  see  how  we  can  change.  .  .  . 
We  have  no  option  now"  but  to  do  what  the 
IMP  and  bankers  want,  he  said. 

Brazil  needs  growth  of  5  percent  or  6  per- 
cent a  year  just  to  stop  unemployment  from 
rising,  Delfim  Netto  agrees.  But  with  the 
richer  foreigners  who  supported  Brazil's 
growth  and  development  in  the  past  now 
unwUllng  to  go  on  lending,  the  nation  has  to 
try,  not  simply  to  live  without  this  lending 
but  also  to  'repay  part  of  the  savings  we 
have  already  taken"  in  loans  from  overseas, 
he  said. 

There  is  no  way  to  do  that  without  slow- 
ing the  economy  and  cutting  back  sharply 
on  buying  from  overseas,  government  offi- 
cials say. 

Cutting  imports  hurts  because  although 
they  are  only  smaU  in  relation  to  the  ap- 
proximately $300  billion  Brazilian  econo- 
my—less than  8  percent  of  the  total  econo- 
my last  year— they  are  "a  very 
critical  .  .  .  slice,"  Delfim  Netto  said. 

Imports  will  only  come  down  significantly 
if  the  government  slows  its  spending  and 
screws  down  the  private  economy  on  line 
with  its  economic  program.  So  far  it  appears 
that  spending,  particularly  in  the  many 
state-owned  enterprises  that  accoimt  for  a 
huge  proportion  of  the  Brazilian  economy, 
has  not  yet  dropped  in  line  with  the  plan, 
an  expert  said.  The  government  has  now  set 
up  a  committee  to  monitor  state  spending 
on  a  weekly  basis,  and  make  sure  that  the 
plan  is  met,  one  foreign  expert  said. 

Whether  because  the  $6  billion  trade  sur- 
plus does  not  materialize  or  liecause  of  con- 
tinued shortfall  in  the  capital  flows  into 
Brazil,  the  consensus  outside  the  govern- 
ment seems  to  be  that  Brazil  will  be  back 
for  more  money  this  year.  "I'm  afraid  the 
Brazilian  government  has  to  negotiate  again 
in  a  very  short  time."  an  opposition  senator 
said. 

New  York  bankers  are  prepared  for  this, 
several  said.  Provided  Brazilian  officials  can 
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show  that  the  nation  is  on  the  road  to  ad- 
justment, requests  for  more  money  will  be 
greeted  sympathetically,  several  other  bank- 
ers predicted. 

If  not.  Brazil  will  have  to  squeeze  its  econ- 
omy still  more,  one  informed  source  said. 

Confronting  complaints  that  the  govern- 
ment already  has  promised  its  creditors  too 
much  in  return  for  their  money.  Brazilian 
officials— and  creditors— are  keeping  their 
fingers  crossed  that  a  strong  U.S.  recovery 
will  come  in  time  to  boost  Brazilian  exports 
and  cheer  up  the  world  financial  system.* 
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HJi.  2565.  THE  NATURAL  GAS 
CONSUMER  ACCESS  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1983 


HON.  TOM  CORCORAN 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  18, 1983 

•  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  benefit  of  our  colleagues,  I  would 
like  to  include  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  text  of  H.R.  2565.  the  Natu- 
ral Gas  Consumer  Access  Amendments 
of  1983.  With  11  of  my  colleagues  from 
Illinlois,  I  introduced  this  legislation 
on  April  14.  It  has  been  referred  to  the 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee,  of 
which  I  am  a  member  and  senior  Re- 
publican on  its  Fossil  and  Synthetic 
Fuels  Subcommittee.  Joining  me  in  in- 
troducing this  legislation  were:  Mr. 
SmoN,  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane,  Mr. 
Philip  M.  Crane,  Mr.  Durbin,  Mr. 
Evans  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr. 
Maoigan,  Mr.  Michel,  Mr.  O'Brien, 
Mr.  Price,  and  Mr.  Russo.  The  text  of 
H.R.  2565  foUows: 

H.R.  2565 
A  bUl  to  amend  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act 
of  1978  to  establish  natural  gas  pipelines 
as  common  carriers,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  oj 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLK 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Natural  Gas  Consumer  Access  Amend- 
ments of  1983". 

COMMON  CARRIAGE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  311(a)  of  the  Natural 
Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978  (15  U.S.C.  3371(a)>  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Common  Carriage.- 

"(1)  General  rule.— A  pipeline  shall,  with- 
out discrimination,  transport  natural  gas  on 
reasonable  request  of  the  owner  of  such  nat- 
ural gas,  U— 

"(A)  no  later  than  30  days  before  the  date 
of  the  requested  transportation,  such  owner 
submits  to  such  pipeline  a  formal  applica- 
tion for  transportation  which  shall  Include 
documentation  for  the  sale  of  a  minimum  of 
a  total  of  250  Mcf  per  day  of  natural  gas 
from  and  to  any  number  of  points  on  the 
transporter's  system  for  a  period  of  at  least 
6  months,  except  that  the  Conunlssion  may. 
on  a  case  by  case  basis,  modify  such  notice 
and  minimum  tender  requirements  after  ap- 
plication and  hearing; 

"(B)  such  owner  agrees  to  compensate  the 
pipeline  In  accordance  with  the  tariff  rates 
established  by  the  Commission;  and 


"(C)  the  pipeline  has  sufficient  available 
throughput  capacity,  including  the  capacity 
with  full  use  of  compression  and  looping  f a- 
ciUties. 

"(2)  Rates  and  charges.— 

"(A)  BCaximum  rates  and  charges.- 
Within  180  days  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Natural  Gas  Consumer  Access 
Amendments  of  1983,  the  Commission  shall, 
by  regulations,  establish  maximum  rates 
and  charges  for  the  transportation  of  natu- 
ral gas  by  pipelines  under  this  subsection, 
and  such  rates  and  charges  shall  be  Just  and 
reasonable  within  the  meaning  of  the  Natu- 
ral Gas  Act. 

"(B)  Rates  to  permit  compensation  and 
froptt.— Such  rates  and  charges  shall  be  de- 
signed to  reasonably  compensate  any  pipe- 
line for  expenses  incurred  by  such  pipeline 
in  transporting  natural  gas  or  in  the  gather- 
ing, treatment,  processing,  delivery,  or  simi- 
lar service  in  connection  with  any  such 
transportation.  The  Commission  shall  also 
provide  an  opportunity  for  such  pipeline  to 
earn  a  reasonable  profit  on  such  services. 

"(C)  Itemized  invoice  por  separate  serv- 
ices.—Under  the  regulations  prescribed 
under  subparagraph  (A),  the  Commission 
shall  identify  separate  services  to  be  Item- 
ized under  this  subsection  and  shall  require 
each  pipeline  which  provides  such  services 
to  provide  to  each  purchaser  of  such  serv- 
ices an  itemized  Invoice  which  shall  specify 
the  amount  charged  for  each  of  such  serv- 
ices. 

"(D)  Costs  and  expenses  op  unused  fa- 
cilities.—The  costs  or  expenses  of  facilities 
not  used  In  cases  In  which  pipeline  services 
are  provided  to  an  Individual  purchaser  of 
services  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall 
not  be  Included  In  the  rates  and  charges  for 
such  services,  unless  the  Commission  specif- 
ically finds  that  public  necessity  requires 
otherwise. 

"(E)  Opp-peak  and  interruptible  service 
rates  and  charges.— In  establishing  rates 
and  charges  pursuant  to  this  subsection,  the 
Commission  shall— 

"(1)  take  into  account  the  lower  costs  (in- 
cluding lower  opportunity  costs)  associated 
with  usage  of  the  facilities  of  pipelines 
during  off-peak  periods;  and 

"(ID  provide  for  separate  rates  and 
charges  for  Intemiptible  service. 

"(3)  Administrative  responsibilities  re- 
garding intrastate  pipelines.— 

"(A)  In  general.— The  responsibilities  of 
the  Commission  over  any  intrastate  pipeline 
(as  described  in  paragraph  (4)(B))  under  the 
other  paragraphs  of  this  subsection  shtdl  t>e 
delegated  by  the  Commission  to  the  State 
commission  (as  defined  In  section  2(8)  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Act)  having  ratemaldng  juris- 
diction over  such  pipeline,  unless  such  State 
commission  waives  its  rights  to  exercise 
such  jurisdiction. 

"(B)  Procedures;  administration,— The 
Commission  shall  delegate  such  responsibil- 
ities and  shall  establish  waiver,  review,  and 
appeal  procedures  In  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  section  503  (relating  to  State 
commission  responsibilities  over  well  deter- 
minations). 

"(4)  Pipeline  defined.- Por  purposes  of 
this  subsection  and  section  315,  the  term 
'pipeline'  means— 

"(A)  any  interstate  pipeline,  and 

"(B)  any  Intrastate  pipeline  engaged  in  or 
affecting  Interstate  commerce. 

"(5)  Regulation  of  common  carriers.— 
The  Commission  shall  prescribe  regulations 
governing  contractual  relationships  and  ob- 
ligations relating  to  the  transportation  of 
natural  gas  under  this  sulisection.  Regula- 


Uons  shall  be  prescribed  under  this  para- 
graph not  later  than  180  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Natural  Gas  Con- 
sumer Access  Amendments  of  1983. 

"(6)  PlPKLDIE  development.— 

"(A)  In  okneral.- For  purposes  of  Increas- 
ing available  throughput  capacity  under 
paragraph  (7),  the  Commission  may  require 
the  Interconnection  of  the  facilities  of  2  or 
more  pipelines,  or  may  require  the  exten- 
sion or  modification  of  the  faclUtles  of  any 
pipeline  or  pipelines. 

"(B)     COMPSSSSOR     FACXLIXm     AND     LOOP- 

iNO.— Such  extension  or  modification  may 
include  the  installation  of  additional  com- 
pressor facilities  to  Increase  transmission  ca- 
pacity and  the  looping  of  transmission  lines. 
"(C)  Compliance  with  natural  gas  act.— 
No  interconnection,  extension,  or  modifica- 
tion under  this  paragraph  shall  be  required 
unless  the  Commission,  pursuant  to  section 
7  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act.  determines  that 
public  convenience  and  necessity  require 
such  interconnection,  extension,  or  modifi- 
cation. 

"(D)  Payment  of  costs.- The  develop- 
ment and  capital  coste  of  any  interconnec- 
tion, extension,  or  modification  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  paid  by  the  pipeline 
which  owns  the  facilities  which  have  been 
so  interconnected,  extended,  or  modified. 
Such   costs  shall   be  subject   to   recovery 

under  paragraph  (2).  

"(E)  Other  nrtERCONNEcnoN  PEmMiTnn>.— 
Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be  con- 
strued to  limit  the  ability  of  any  person  to 
construct  or  alter  such  facilities  as  are  nec- 
essary to  connect  with  the  facilities  of  any 
pipeline,  including  any  pipeline  which  has 
been  required  to  make  such  interconnection. 
"(7)  Available  throughput  capaihty.- 
"(A)  In  (kkkhal.- For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  'available  throughput  capacity' 
means  that  portion  of  pipeline  capacity 
which  during  the  term  of  the  transport  con- 
tract  would   otherwise   be   unused   except 

during  periods  of  peak  usage.  

"(B)  Sharing  of  available  throughput  ca- 
FAcmr.— The  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Commission  under  paragraph  (2KA)  shall 
provide  for  the  sharing  of  any  pipeline's 
available  throughput  capacity  with  other 
pipelines  in  order  to  allow  such  other  pipe- 
lines to  provide  transportation  under  this 
subsection. 

"(C)  Protection  of  high-prioritt 
USERS.— Such  regulations  shall  include  pro- 
visions designed  to  assure  availability  of  nat- 
ural gas  to  high-priority  users  as  defined  in 
section  401(fK2). 

"(D)  Natural  gas  for  resale  or  direct 
ptntcHASB.- In  the  calculation  of  available 
throughput  capacity  In  any  case  in  which 
any  pipeline  provides,  on  Its  own  behalf, 
natural  gas  for  resale  or  direct  purchase, 
the  portion  of  the  available  throughput  ca- 
pacity which  the  pipeline  may  use  to  trans- 
port such  natural  gas  may  not  exceed  the 
lower  of— 

"(1)  the  then  current  capacity  used  to 
serve  resale  or  direct  purchase  customers  of 
that  pipeline,  or 

"(ii)  the  then  future  capacity  needed  to 
serve  resale  or  direct  purchase  customers  of 
that  pipeline,  as  documented  by  projections 
considered  by  the  Commission  to  be  reliable. 
"(E)  Determination  of  nonavailabi- 
lity.—For  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  there  Is  available  throughput  ca- 
pacity in  any  pipeline  sufficient  to  accom- 
modate a  request  for  transporUtion.  the 
burden  of  demonstrating  lack  of  capacity  is 
on  the  pipeline  asserting  nonavailability. 
The  Commission  shall  determine  whether 
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available  throughput  capacity  exists  and 
shall  promulgate  relevant  criteria  for  such 
determination. 

"(8)  Transportation  op  pipeline's  own 
gas.— Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be 
construed  to  prohibit  any  pipeline  from 
owning  natural  gas  or  from  transporting 
natural  gas  owned  by  that  or  any  other 
pipeline  or  pipeline  affiliate  if  such  trans- 
portation is  in  accordance  with  this  subsec- 
tion. 

"(9)  Storage.— Any  pipeline  may  provide 
storage  pursuant  to  a  request  if — 

"(A)  such  pipeline  has  filed  a  tariff  there- 
for with  the  Commission,  and 

"(B)  such  tariff  is  determined  by  the  Com- 
mission to  be  Just  and  reasonable.". 

(bXl)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section 
314<bK3)  of  the  Natural  Gas  PoUcy  Act  of 
1978  (15  V£.C.  3347(bK2MB))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "authorized  by  the  Commis- 
sion". 

(2)  Clause  (11)  of  section  601(a)(2)(A)  of 
such  Act  (15  VS.C.  3431(a)(2)(A)(U))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "authorised  by  the 
Commission". 

(3)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  601(bX2) 
of  such  Act  (16  VS.C.  3431(b)(2KB))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "authorized  by  the 
Commission". 

(4)  Paragraph  (2)  of  secUon  602(b)  of  such 
Act  (16  U.S.C.  3432(b)(2))  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(2)  under  section  311(a).  except  to  the 
extent  provided  under  such  section.". 

(cXl)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  take  effect  30  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Until  the  establishment  of  maximum 
rates  and  charges  under  section  311(aK2)  of 
the  Natural  CJas  Policy  Act  of  1978  (as 
amended  by  this  Act),  the  maximum  rates 
and  charges  for  a  pipeline  shall  be  interim 
rates  and  charges  which  shall  be  based  on 
the  pipeline's  system  average  costs. 


FREE  ACCESS  GAS 

Sac.  3.  (a)  "Htle  in  of  the  Natural  Gas 
PoUcy  Act  of  1978  (15  U.S.C.  3361-3375)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 


-SEC.  sit.  FREE  ACCESS  GAS. 

"(a)  Free  Access  Gas.- The  term  'free 
access  gas'  means  natural  gas  produced 
from  any  weU  in  the  United  SUtes— 

"(1)  the  drilling  of  which  began  on  or 
after  May  I.  1983,  regardless  of  its  contract 
dedication; 

"(2)  which  is  not  subject  to  a  sales  con- 
tract as  of  the  effective  date  of  this  section: 

"(3)  which  is  released  by  the  purchaser  or 
otherwise  made  available  by  the  exercise  of 
a  market-out  clause,  or  other  similar  con- 
tract provision,  or  by  the  amendment  or  re- 
negotiation of  a  sales  contract; 

"(4)  which  is  subjected  to  a  material  uni- 
lateral modification  of  the  sales  contract  by 
the  purchaser,  whether  authorized  by  law 
or  regulation; 

"(5)  which  is  subjected  to  any  material 
breach  of  the  sales  contract  by  the  purchas- 
er in  either  the  price  paid  or  the  amount  of 
gas  required  to  be  taken;  or 

"(6)  which  is  subjected  to  any  termination 
of  contractual  obligations  as  provided  in  sec- 
Uon 315. 

"(b)  Sale  and  Transport.— Free  access  gas 
may  be  sold  to  any  purchaser  capable  of 
inking  delivery  and  the  seller  shall  be  con- 
sidered released  from  aU  duties  and  obliga- 
tions In  contract  or  In  law  with  respect  to 
who  may  purchase  natural  gas  which  meets 
the  definition  of  free  access  gas  under  sub- 
section (a).". 
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(b)  The  table  of  contents  for  such  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  item: 

"Sec  316.  Free  Mxos  B»».". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shaU  take  effect  30  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

VOnMBILITY  OF  CONTRACTS;  MARKXTOUT 
PROVISIONS 

Sbc.  4.  (a)  Section  315  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  of  1978  (15  UJ3.C.  3376)  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

•^BC  JIS.  VOIDABnjTY  OF  CONTRACTS;  MARKET- 
OUT  PROVISIONS. 

"(a)  Contract  Voidability  Before  Janu- 
ary 1. 1985.- 

"(1)  General  rule.— In  the  case  of  a  con- 
tract subject  to  this  section,  if  a  pipeline  or 
local  distribution  company  which  is  a  party 
to  such  contract  tranonits  to  the  other  par- 
ties a  written  notice  requesting  that  such 
contract  be  voided,  such  contract  shall  be 
unenforceable  with  respect  to  any  natural 
gas  sale,  transportation,  or  storage  required 
under  such  contract  after  the  expiration  of 
the  later  of — 

"(A)  the  60-day  period  beginning  on  the 
date  notice  under  this  paragraph  is  received 
by  all  parties  to  such  contract,  and 

"(B)  the  date  specified,  in  such  notice,  for 
contract  termination. 
"(2)  Load  losses.— 

"(A)  General  Rule.— In  the  case  of  a  con- 
tract for  the  purchase  of  natural  gas  which 
has  a  minimum  purchase  requirement  with 
a  pipeline  or  producer,  if  natural  gas  under 
such  contract  is  not  taken,  as  a  direct  result 
of  the  voiding  of  a  contract  under  this  sub- 
section by  any  other  person,  such  minimum 
purchase  requirement  siiall  be  reduced  by 
the  volume  of  such  natural  gas  not  taken. 

"(B)  Minimum  purchase  requirements  de- 
fined.—For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  'minimum  purchase  requirement' 
means  any  contract  or  tariff  requirement  of 
payment  for  the  minimum  quantity  of  natu- 
ral gas  contracted  for  if  the  purchaser  falls 
to  take  delivery. 

"(3)  Applicabiuty.- This  subsection  shall 
not  operate  to  make  any  contract  provision 
unenforceable  after  December  31,  1984. 

"(b)  Authority  To  Market-Out  on  and 
After  January  1, 1985.— 

"(1)  General  rule.— In  the  case  of  a  con- 
tract subject  to  tills  section,  if  a  producer, 
pipeline,  or  local  distribution  company 
which  is  a  party  to  such  contract  transmits 
to  the  other  parties  a  written  notice  re- 
questing that  it  be  marketed  out.  such  con- 
tract shall  be  unenforceable  with  respect  to 
any  natural  gas  sale,  transporatlon.  or  stor- 
age required  under  such  contract  after  the 
expiration  of  the  later  of— 

"(A)  the  60-day  period  beginning  on  the 
date  notice  is  received  by  all  parties  to  such 
contract,  and 

"(B)  the  date  specified.  In  such  notice,  for 
contract  termination. 

"(2)  Appucabiuty.- This  subsection  shall 
not  operate  to  make  any  contract  tmen- 
forceable  before  January  1, 1985. 

"(c)  CoNTRA<rrs  Subject  to  This  Sec- 
TiOH.— A  contract  is  subject  to  tWs  section 
if— 

"(1)  it  is  in  effect  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Natural  CJas  Consumer  Access 
Amendments  of  1983.  and 

"(2)  it  has  not  been  materially  amended  or 
renegotiated  after  such  date  and  before  the 
date  specified  in  the  notice  under  subsection 
(aXlXB)  or  subsection  (bXlXB).  as  the  case 
may  be.". 
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(b)  The  table  of  contents  for  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to 
section  315  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof: 

"Sec  31S.  VoidabUlty  of  Contracts:  marketout  pro- 
visions.". 

MAKKXT  STUDY  AMD  REPORT 

Sk.  5.  (a)  Title  m  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  of  1978  (15  VS.C.  3361-3375).  as 
amended  by  sections  3.  3.  and  4  of  this  Act. 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"SEC  SIT.  MARKET  STUDY  AND  REPORT. 

"(a)  IM  Gkneral.— The  Commission  and 
the  Department  of  Justice  shall  undertake  a 
cooperative  study  of  the  competitive  effects 
of  vertical  integration  in  the  production, 
purchase,  transport,  storage,  and  sale  of 
natural  gas,  and  the  effects  of  vertical  inte- 
grat*on  on  the  price,  availability,  and  deliv- 
erabllity  of  natural  gas  to  local  distribution 
companies  and  ultimate  consumers. 

"(b)  Submission  op  Report.— The  coopera- 
tive study  shall  commence  within  one  year 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Natu- 
ral Oas  Consumer  Access  Amendments  of 
1983.  and  its  findings  shall  be  reported  to 
Congress  within  two  years  after  such  date.". 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  for  such  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  items 
relating  to  title  III  the  following  new  item: 

"Sec  317.  Market  study  and  report.".* 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4.  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  Information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday, 
April  19.  1983.  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Re(X)ro. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

APRIL  20 
9:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Harry  O'Connor,  of  California,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcast- 
ing. 

SR-253 
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9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1984 
for  agriculture  and  rural  development 
programs. 

SD-138 

Labor  smd  Human  Resources 

Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  530,  to 
provide  Federal  assistance  to  upgrade 
instruction  in  mathematics,  science, 
computer  technology,  and  foreign  lan- 
guages in  the  Nation's  institutions, 
and  to  provide  assistance  for  employ- 
ment-based vocational  training  pro- 
grams, and  related  proposals. 

SD-430 

Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  11,  S. 
567.  S.  578.  S.  629.  S.  664,  bills  to  im- 
prove and  extend  certain  veterans' 
health-care  programs;  S.  636,  to  pro- 
vide for  judicial  review  of  certain  ad- 
ministrative decisions  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  to  codify  certain  VA 
adjudication  procedures,  to  improve 
VA's  appeals  process,  to  require  the 
VA  to  comply  with  certain  rulemaking 
procedures,  and  to  provide  for  reason- 
able fees  to  attorneys  serving  as  legal 
counsel  for  veterans;  and  to  consider 
the  VA's  medical  facility  construction 
process  and  specific  facility  prospec- 
tuses. 

SR-418 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice.  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Ju- 
diciary, U.S.  International  Trade  Com- 
mission, and  the  Federal  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration. 

S-146.  Capitol 

Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President,  Na- 
tional Security  Council,  Property 
Review  Board,  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  and  the  Office  of  Federal 
Procurement  Policy. 

SD-124 
Armed  Services 
To  resiune  hearings  on  S.  675,  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  year  1984  for  mili- 
tary programs  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  focusing  on  a  report  by  the 
President's  Commission  on  Strategic 
Forces  on  the  basing  of  the  MX  mis- 
sile. 

SD-106 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  S.  660,  to 
authorize  fimds  for  fiscal  years  1984 
and  1985  for  the  Department  of  State, 
S.  734,  to  authorize  funds  for  fiscal 
years  1984  and  1985  for  the  U.S.  Infor- 
mation Agency,  S.  694,  to  authorize 
supplemental  funds  for  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1983,  and  to  au- 
thorize funds  for  fiscal  years  1984  and 
1985  for  the  Board  for  International 
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Broadcasting,  and  S.  608,  to  authorize 
funds  for  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985 
for  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disar- 
mament Agency. 

SD-419 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  840.  S.  929,  and 
S.  930.  bills  authorizing  funds  for  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  and  to  con- 
sider pending  administrative  business. 

SR-301 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  992  and  S.  1033. 
bills  to  provide  emergency  job  training 
and  employment  programs  for  veter- 
ans. 

SR-418 
11:00  am. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Regional   and   Community   Development 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  programs  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and 
the    Clinch    River    breeder    reactor 
project. 

SD-406 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  fossil 
energy  research  and  development  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Energy. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice.  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Departments  of  Com- 
merce. Justice.  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  related  agencies. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Treasury,    Postal    Service,    and    General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  E>e- 
partment  of  the  Treasury. 

SD-124 
Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-419 

APRIL  21 
9:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
James  H.  Burnley  IV.  of  North  Caroli- 
na, to  be  General   Counsel.  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation. 

SR-251 
9:20  a.m. 
'Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1984 
for  agriculture  and  rural  development 
progams. 

SD-138 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SR-253 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  307,  and  S.  951, 
bills  to  provide  continued  health  pro- 
tection for  certain  individuals  who  lost 
their  health  insurance  coverage  as  a 


result  of  being  Involuntarily   unem- 
ployed. 

SD-21S 

•Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment  and  Productivity  Subcom- 
mittee Business  meeting,  to  mark  up 
S.  242,  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1983  to  provide  additional  em- 
ployment opportunities  in  existing 
Federal  or  federally  assisted  labor  in- 
tensive programs,  to  provide  Incentives 
for  employers  to  hire  the  long-term 
unemployed,  and  to  expand  retraining 
opportunities  for  dislocated  workers. 

SD-430 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

SD-192 

Appropriations 

HDD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

SD-124 

Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice.  SUte.  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  De- 
partment of  State,  and  certain  inter- 
national organizations. 

8-146,  Capitol 

Armed  Services 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  675,  author- 
izing funds  for  fiscal  year  1984  for 
military  programs  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  focusing  on  a  report  by 
the  President's  Commission  on  Strate- 
gic Forces  on  the  basing  of  the  MX 

missile. 

SD-106 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 

Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  S.  637,  to 
authorize  funds  for  fiscal  years  1984 
and  1985  for  international  security 
and  development  assistance  programs, 
S.  638,  to  authorize  supplemental 
funds  for  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1983,  for  International  security  as- 
sistance, S.  701.  to  authorize  funds  for 
fiscal  years  1984  and  1985  for  the 
Peace  Corps,  and  S.  714,  to  authorize 
funds  for  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985 
for  the  Inter-American  Foundation. 

SD-419 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Indian  Health  Service,  and  the  Office 
of  Indian  Education.  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services. 

SD-192 

Appropriations 

Treasury,    Postal    Service,    and    General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury. 

SD-124 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Armed  Services 
Preparedness  Subcommittee 
To  resume  op>en  and  closed  hearings  on 
S.  675.  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1984  for  military  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  focusing  on 
readiness,  operation  and  maintenance 
budget  for  the  U.S.  Navy,  and  naval 
reserve  status. 

SR-222 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Joseph  H.  Sherick.  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Inspector  CJeneral,  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

SD-342 

Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resiune  hearings  on  S.  774,  to  revise 
certain  provisions  of  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  by  providing  protect- 
able Interest  In  national  security  Infor- 
mation, law  enforcement  Investiga- 
tions, business  confidentiality,  and 
personal  property. 

SD-226 

APRIL  22 


9:30  a.m. 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  98.  S.  634,  and  S. 
863,  bills  to  provide  tax  incentives  for 
businesses  in  economically  depressed 
areas  to  stimulate  job  programs. 

SD-215 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Family  and  Human  Services  Subcommit- 
tee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1003, 
authorizing  funds  through  fiscal  year 
1986  for  child  abuse  prevention  and 
treatment  and  adoption  reform  pro- 
grams. 

SD-430 

Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  figures  for  March. 

SD-138 

10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  947,  authorizing 
funds   through   fiscal    year   1988   for 
water  resource  development  projects 
of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

SD-406 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Family  and  Human  Services  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold,  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  programs  of  the 
E>omestlc  Volunteer  Service  Act. 

SD-430 

10:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands  and  Reserved  Water  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  916  and  S.  848, 
bills  to  provide  for  the  termination, 
extension,  or  modification  of  certain 
contracts    for    the    sale    of    Federal 
timber. 

SI>-366 

Judiciary 

Separation  of  Powers  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  462,  to 
clarify  certain  provisions  of  the  Hobbs 
Act   relating   to   Federal   jurisdiction 
over  labor  extortion  matters. 

SD-226 
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APRIL  25 

9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
U.S.  Customs  Service,  Department  of 
the  Treasury. 

SD-192 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  resimie  hearings  on  S.  372,  to  pro- 
mote Interstate  commerce  by  prohibit- 
ing discrimination  In  the  writing  and 
selling  of  Insurance  contracts. 

SR-2S3 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  771.  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  years  1983-86  for 
health  promotion  and  disease  preven- 
tion programs  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services. 

SD-430 

10:00  ajn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Theodore  J.  Garrlsh.  of  Virginia,  to  be 
General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of 
Energy. 

SD-366 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations  s 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  trans- 
portation-related programs. 

SD-192 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Alvln  P.  Adams.  Jr..  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Ambassador  to  the  Republic  of  Dji- 
bouti, Jay  P.  Moffat,  of  Now  Hamp- 
shire, to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Repub- 
lic of  Chad,  and  James  D.  Rosenthal, 
of  California,  to  be  Ambassador  to  the 
People's    Revolutionary    Republic    of 

Guinea. 

S-116.  Capitol 


APRIL  26 

8:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice.  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  Marine  Mammal  Commis- 
sion, and  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration. 

S-146,  Capitol 

9:30  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To    hold    hearings    on    United    States- 
Soviet  relations. 

SD-419 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  771.  author- 
izing funds  for  fiscal  years  1983-86  for 
health  promotion  and  disease  preven- 
tion programs  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services. 

SD-430 
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10:00) 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1984 
for  transportation  related  programs. 

SD-124 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  on  pending  calendar 
business. 

SD-366 
Oovemmental  Affairs 
To  resimie  tiearings  on  S.  121,  to  estab- 
lish a  U.S.  E>epartment  of  Trade  as  an 
executive  department  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

SD-342 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SI>-226 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

SD-138 
3:30  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Helene  A.  Von  Damm,  of  New  Jersey, 
to  be  Ambassador  to  Austria. 

SD-419 

APRIL  27 
8:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services, 
Education,  and  related  agencies. 

SD-116 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subconunittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  44,  to  estab- 
lish uniform  standards  of  product  U- 
ability  law. 

SD-628 
Governmental  Affairs 
Oversight   of   Government   Management 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  fimds  for  the  Office  of 
Federal    Procurement    Policy    within 
the     Office     of     Management     and 
Budget. 

SD-S38 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  38,  pro- 
posed Longshoremen's  and  Harbor 
Workers  Compensation  Act  amend- 
ments. S.  1008,  to  revise  provisions  for 
financial  assistance  to  meet  the  special 
educational  needs  of  disadvantaged 
children,  and  consolidation  of  Federal 
programs  for  elementary  and  second- 
ary education,  S.  564,  to  establish  the 
U.S.  Academy  of  Peace,  S.  655.  author- 
izing funds  for  fiscal  years  1984-86  for 
the  national  sea  grant  college  pro- 
gram, and  other  pending  calendar 
business. 

SD-430 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

lOKM  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To    continue     hearings    on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1984 
for  transportation  related  programs. 

SD-192 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  on  pending  calendar 
business. 

SD-366 
Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on   Investiga- 
tions 
To  resume  hearings  to  investigate  al- 
leged involvement  of  organized  crime 
and  mismanagement  of  funds  in  the 
hotel  and  restaurant  workers  union 
(HEREIU). 

SD-342 
Judiciary 

Criminal  Law  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  proposed  Jus- 
tice Assistance  Act  of  1983. 

SD-226 
Lalior  and  Human  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  771,  author- 
izing fimds  for  fiscal  years  1983-86  for 
health  promotion  and  disease  preven- 
tion programs  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services. 

SD-430 
10:30  a.m. 
Small  Business 

Small  Business:  Family  Farm  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  to  discuss  certain  prob- 
lems facing  family  farm  owners. 

SR-428A 
2:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
land  and  water  conservation  fund. 

SD-192 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-226 

APRIL  28 
8:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  Health  and  Hiunan  Services. 
Education,  and  related  agencies. 

SD-116 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Criminal  Law  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  485,  proposed 
Lawyers  Duty  of  Disclosure  Act. 

SD-226 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  ob  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency,  and  the  Neighborhood  Rein- 
vestment Corporation. 

SI>-124 


Apnl  18,  1983 


Apnl  18, 1983 


Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  on  pending  calendar 
business. 

SD-366 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  528,  to  provide  a 
Federal  income  tax  credit  for  tuition. 

SD-215 
Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

8D-419 
Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent   Subcommittee   on   Investiga- 
tions 
To  continue  hearings  to  investigate  al- 
leged involvement  of  organized  crime 
and  mismanagement  of  funds  in  the 
hotel  and  restaurant  workers  union 
(HERETO). 

SD-342 
'Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  815,  S.  1059,  and 
the  substance  of  S.  425,  bills  to  provide 
equal  access  and  opportunity  to  public 
school  students  who  wish  to  meet  vol- 
untarily for  religious  purposes. 

SD-430 
10:30  ajn. 
Judiciary 

Separation  of  Powers  Subcommittee 
To  resimie  hearings  to  explore  certain 
Federal  court  procedures  relating  to 
the  exclusionary  rule,  habeas  corpus, 
and  related  matters. 

SD-226 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve,  and  the 
naval  petroleum  reserves.  Department 
of  Energy. 

-      SD-138 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
General  Services  Administration,  and 
to  discuss  the  substance  of  S.  102,  to 
allow  State  and  local  governments  to 
continue  to  acquire  surplus  f^eral 
lands  for  park  and  recreational  use. 

SD-116 
2:30  p.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
John  L.  Ryan,  of  Indiana,  to  be  a  Gov- 
ernor of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  and 
Maria  L.  Johnson,  of  Alaska,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Merit  Systems  Protec- 
tion Board. 

SI>-342 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  727,  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  set- 
aside  certain  Judgment  funds  of  the 
Three  Affiliated  Tribes  of  Fort  Berth- 
old  Reservation  in  North  Dakota,  S. 
884,  to  provide  for  the  use  and  distri- 
bution of  certain  funds  awarded  the 
Red  Lake  Band  of  Chippewa  Indians, 
and  S.  973,  to  make  technical  amend- 
ments to  the  Indian  Self-Determina- 
tion  Act. 

SD-538 


APRIL  29 

8:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services, 
Education,  and  related  agencies. 

SD-116 

9:30  am. 
Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  249,  to  make  per- 
manent and  extend  the  exclusion  from 
income  for  amounts  paid  under  educa- 
tional assistance  programs,  and  S.  825, 
to  exclude  income  from  the  sale  of 
membership  lists  from  the  uru^lated 
business  income  tax  on  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations. 

SD-215 

•Judiciary 

Patents,  Copyrights  and  Trademarks  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  copyright  audio- 
visual rental. 

SD-226 

10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 73,  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes 
relating  to  voluntary  school  prayer. 

SD-628 

MAY  2 


8:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
programs    of    the    Departmente    of 
Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services. 
Education,  and  related  agencies. 

SD-116 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  resimae  oversight  hearings  on  the 
President's  budget  request  for  fiscal 
year  1984  for  the  Department  of  Ener- 
gy's research   and   development   pro- 
grams, focusing  on  nuclear  waste  ac- 
tivities. 

SD-366 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  883  and  S.  558, 
bills  to  expedite  exploration  and  devel- 
opment of  geothermal  resources. 

SD-562 

10:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume   hearings  on  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  73.  proposing  an  amend- 
ment   to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United  States  relating  to  voluntary 

school  prayer. 

SI>-226 
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MAY  3 

8:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services, 
Education,  and  related  agencies. 

SD-116 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  territo- 
rial affairs. 

SD-138 

9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
President's  budget  request  for  fiscal 
year  1984  for  the  Department  of  Ener- 
gy's research   and   development  pro- 
grams. 

SD-366 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation. 

SD-430 

10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-406 

Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-226 
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2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1984 
for  territorial  affairs. 

SD-138 

MAY  4 


10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-406 

Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-419 

11:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Office  of  Revenue  Sharing  (New  York 
City  loan  program).  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board,  and  the  National 
Credit  Union  Administration. 

SD-124 

2:00  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-419 

Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  81  and  S.  141, 
biUs  to  revise  current  law  relating  to 
civil   actions   for   the   deprivation   of 

rights. 

SD-226 

MAY  6 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  stra- 
tegic petroleum  reserve  to  review  fi- 
nancing mechanisms,  interim  storage, 
fill  capacity,  and  other  related  issues. 

SD-366 
Governmental  Affairs 
Information  Management  and  Regulatory 
Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  imple- 
menUtion  of  the  Paperwork  Reduc- 
tion Act  of  1980. 

SD-342 


9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation  relating  to  science  educa- 
tion. 

SD-430 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 

2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomma- 

tions. 

SD-226 

MAY  5 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  772,  to  esUblish 
an  Interagency  Conmiittee  on  Smok- 
ing and  Health  to  coordinate  Federal 
and  private  activities  to  educate  the 
public  about  the  health  hazards  of 

smoking. 

SD-430 


MAYO 

10:00  ajn. 
Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  refugee  programs. 

SI>-226 

MAY  10 

9:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
E.  Pendleton  James,  of  California,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Communications  Satellite  Cor- 
poration. 

SR-253 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  999,  proposed 
International        Teleconununications 

Act. 

SR-253 


JMI 
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Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  home  health  care 
services. 

SEM30 
10:00  ajn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-406 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-226 

MATH 
9:30  ajn. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subconunittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  999,  pro- 
posed   International   Telecommunica- 
tions Act. 

SR-232A 
Labor  and  Himian  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 
10:00  ajn. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  oil  pipeline  deregu- 
lation. 

SR-253 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Governmental  Affairs 
Governmental  Efficiency  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia school  system's  career  oriented 
curriculum. 

SD-124 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  home  health 
care  services. 

SD-430 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SI>-226 

MAT  12 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  certain  tragedies  in- 
volving children. 

SD-562 
Judiciary 

Patents,  Copyrights  and  Trademarks  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  computerization  of 
criminal  history. 

SD-226 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  772,  to 
establish  an  Interagency  Committee 
on  Smoking  and  Health  to  coordinate 
Federal  and  private  activities  to  edu- 
cate the  public  about  the  health  haz- 
ards of  smoking. 

SD-430 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent   Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  De- 
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partment  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

SD-124 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-406 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  81  and  S.  141, 
bills  to  revise  current  law  relating  to 
civil   actions   for  the  deprivation  of 
rights. 

SD-226 

MAT  13 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  fire  safety 
issues. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
'Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
10:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Separation  of  Powers  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  to  explore  certain 
Federal  court  procedures  relating  to 
the  exclusionary  rule,  habeas  corpus, 
and  related  matters. 

SD-226 

MAT  16 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 
To  resimie  hearings  on  S.  610,  to  encour- 
age college  student-athletes  to  com- 
plete their  imdergraduate   education 
before  becoming  professional  athletes. 

SD-226 

MAT  17 
10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-226 

MAT  18 
9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Governmental  Efficiency  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  status  of 
emergency  preparedness  in  the  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  metropolitan  area. 

SD-562 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportuni- 
ty Commission. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  ad- 
verse health  effects  from  exposure  to 
agent  orange,  and  other  related  mat- 
ters. 

SD-628 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-226 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To    continue     oversight     hearings     to 
review  adverse  health  effects  from  ex- 
posure to  agent  orange,  and  other  re- 
lated matters. 

SD-628 
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MAT  19 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  372,  to  pro- 
mote interstate  commerce  by  prohibit- 
ing discrimination  in  the  writing  and 
selling  of  insurance  contracts. 

SR-253 
Judiciary 

Patents,  Copyrights  and  Trademarks  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  computer  chips  pro- 
tection. 

SD-226 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  health  care  cost. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  696,  to  provide 
for  the  ratification  of  the  Memoran- 
dum of  Agreement  between  the  U.S. 
E>epartment  of  the  Interior  and  the 
State  of  Texas  for  the  Management  of 
the  Matagorda  Island  State  Park  and 
Wildlife  Management  Area  A  Unit  of 
the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System 
in  Calhoun  County,  Texas. 

SD-406 
Judiciary 

Courts  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  discuss  bankruptcy 
matters  relating  to  the  Manville  Cor- 
poration in  Denver,  Colorado. 

SD-562 
10:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  geo- 
politics of  strategic  and  critical  miner- 
als. 

SD-366 

MAT  20 
10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  orga- 
nized crime  in  the  United  States. 

SD-226 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 10,  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  equal  rights  for  women  and 
men,  and  on  related  measures. 

SD-628 

MAT  23 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
programs  under  the  subcommittee's 
Jurisdiction. 

SD-124 

MAT  24 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Em- 
ployee   Retirement    Income   Security 
Act  (ERISA). 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independence  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 


programs  under   the  subcommittee's 
Jurisdiction. 

8D-124 

Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

8D-226 

MAT  25 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  problem  of  pa- 
rental kidnaping. 

SD-226 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  health  care 

"«'•  SD-430 

2:00  pjn. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 

""""•  SD-226 

JUNES 

9:30  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  food  safety. 

SD-430 

10:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
providing  for  certain  veterans'  com- 
pensation. 
^  SR-418 

JX7NE9 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  coninue  hearings  on  food  safety. 

SI>-430 

JUNE  10 

9:30  a.m. 
Lat>or  and  H\mian  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  food  safety. 

SD-430 

JUNE  14 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
revising    certain    provisions    of    the 
Labor-Management     Reporting     and 
Disclosure  Act  (Landrum-Griffin  Act). 

SD-430 

JUNE  IS 


9:30  a.m. 

Judiciary  .    „  ^ 

Patents,  Copyrights  and  Trademarks  Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  activi- 
ties  of   the   Patent   and   Trademark 
Office.  Department  of  Commerce. 

SD-226 
Labor  and  Himian  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 

10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  proposed  Alien 
Education  Assistance  Act. 

SD-430 

Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review 
certain  health  care  and  other  services 
provided  Vietnam  veterans. 

SR-418 
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2:00  p  jn. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-226 

JUNE  16 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  deinstitutionaliza- 
tion of  certain  status  offenders. 

SD-226 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  resxune  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion revising  certain  provisions  of  the 
Labor-Management     Reporting     and 
Disclosure  Act  (Landrum-Griffin  Act). 

SD-430 

JUNE  20 

10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  author- 
izations for  refugee  programs. 

SD-226 

JUNE  22 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Patents,  Copyrights  and  Trademarks  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  patent  term  resto- 
ration. 

SD-226 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 

10:00  ajn. 
Labor  and  Himian  Resources 
Family  and  Human  Services  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the 
breakdown  of  the  traditional  family 
unit  focusing  on  causes  and  remedies. 

SD-430 

Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  certain 
health  care  services  for  veterans. 

SR-418 

2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-226 
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JUNE  29 


JUNE  23 

10:00  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Family  and  Human  Services  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
breakdown  of  the  traditional  family 
unit,  focusing  on  the  role  of  Federal 

policy. 

SD-430 

JUNE  27 

10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  PoUcy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  author- 
izations for  refugee  programs. 

SD-226 


9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Patents,  Copyrights  and  Trademarks  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  Federal  (3ovem- 
ment  patent  policy. 

SD-226 

10:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation  providing  for  certain  veter- 
ans' compensation. 

SR-418 

JUNE  30 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  Juvenile  offenders 
of  serious  and  violent  crimes. 

SD-226 

JULT6 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 

JULT13 

9:30  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 

JULT20 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 

JULT27 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 


CANCELLATIONS 

APRIL  20 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 

Small  Business 

Urban  suid  Rural  Economic  Development 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposals  to  pro- 
mote Jobs  through  small  business  en- 
terprise. 

SR^28A 

10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Security  and  Terrorism  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  matters 
relative  to  the  attempted  assassination 

of  the  Pope. 

SD-226 

Labor  and  Himian  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  inves- 
tigation by  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  the  Department  of  Justice  on  the 
alleged  involvement  of  certain  union 
workers  in  organized  crime. 

SD-430 


ZZ±. 
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Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  first  quarter 
gross  national  product  estimates  and 
the  economic  outlook  for  1983. 

SD-343 
2:00  pjn. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-226 

APRIL  21 
lOHWajn. 
Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  U.S.  immi- 
gration quotas. 

SD-226 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  bilingual  education  pro- 
grams administered   by   the  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 

SD-430 
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APRIL  22 
10:00  ajn. 
Judiciary 
To  resume  hearings  on  organized  crime 
in  the  United  States. 

SD-226 

APRIL  26 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  48.  to  establish 
the  National  Transportation  Commis- 
sion   as    an    independent    regulatory 
agency,  and  to  eliminate  existing  stat- 
utory   restrictions    against    common 
ownership  and  control  of  certain  water 
carriers. 

SR-253 

APRIL  27 
9:30  ajn. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  48,  to  estab- 
lish the  National  Transportation  Com- 
mission as  an  independent  regulatory 
agency,  and  to  eliminate  existing  stat- 
utory   restrictions    against    common 
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ownership  and  control  of  certain  water 
carriers. 

SR-2S3 

APRIL29 
10:00  ajn. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources on  S.  425.  to  provide  equal 
access  and  opportunity  to  public 
school  students  who  wish  to  meet  vol- 
untarily for  religious  purposes. 

SD-430 
Lalwr  and  Human  Resources 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary's  Subcom- 
mittee on  Constitution  on  S.  425,  to 
provide  equal  access  and  opportunity 
to  public  school  students  who  wish  to 
meet    voluntarily    for    religious    pur- 


SD-430 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— rii€«rfay,  Apnl  19, 1983 


The  House  met  at  12  o'dock  noon 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  Wright). 


DESIGNATION  OP  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Speaker 

WASHiMOTOif,  D.C.,  AprU  18, 1983. 
I   hereby  designate  the  Honorable  Jim 
Wrigbt  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  on 
Tuesday,  AprU  10. 1983. 

Thomas  P.  O'Ndu,  Jr. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  RepnaentaHvet. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  350,  nays 
18.  answered  "present"  1,  not  voting 
64.  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  55] 


PRAYER 


Rev.  John  C.  Condit.  St.  Francis 
Xavier  Church,  Taos,  Mo.,  offered  the 
following  prayer 

Almighty  and  eternal  Father,  our 
help  in  ages  past,  our  hope  today,  and 
our  promise  for  tomorrow,  we  ask  a 
blessing  on  this  day. 

We  thank  You,  God  of  mysterious 
ways,  that  You  have  a  holy  design  for 
each  of  us.  that  our  place  in  history, 
our  purpose  for  existing,  is  known 
within  Your  heart,  since  endless  ages. 

We  are  grateful  for  that  long  line  of 
proud  and  determined  people,  who 
since  this  coimtry  was  bom,  have  in- 
spired others  by  their  faithfulness  to 
their  own  special  destinies.  They,  by 
their  very  lives,  shout  out  to  us  not  to 
compromise  our  destinies,  but  to  live 
fully  within  Your  eternal  plan.  Take 
our  hands,  our  hearts,  our  talents,  and 
use  them  to  reach  out  in  compassion 
to  our  world.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  examined  the  Journal  of 
the  last  day's  proceedings  and  an- 
nounces to  the  House  his  approval 
thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  clause  1,  rule  1. 1  demand  a  vote 
on  agreeing  to  the  Chair's  approval  of 
the  Journal.    

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  Chair's  approval  of 
the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 


Mlfciil«lri 

Miller  (CA) 
Minete 


Ackennan 


AlboBU 

Anderson 

Andrews  <NC) 

Andrews  (TX) 

Annunzio 
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Ardier 

AuColn 

Badliain 

Barnard 

Barnes 

BarUett 

Bateman 

Bates 

BedeU 
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Bennett 

Bereuter 

Berman 
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Boeco 
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Boxer 
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Brooks 
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Brown  (CA) 
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Chappie 

Cheney 
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Coats 
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Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 
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Conyers 

Cooper 
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Crane,  Daniel 

Crane,  Philip 

Oockett 

D' Amours 
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Dannemeyer 

Daachle 

Daub 

Davis 

delaOaraa 

Derrick 

DeWlne 

Dicks 

DingeU 

Donnelly 

Dowdy 

IXtwney 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Durbln 

Dwyer 

Dysm 

Early 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

English 
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Evans (XL) 
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Fields 
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Florio 
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Fowler 

Frank 
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Fuqua 
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Gore 
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Gramm 
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Green 

Gregg 
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Hall  (OH) 

Hamilton 


Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 
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Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 
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Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 
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Kennelly 

Kildee 
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Kogovsek 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

LantoB 


Leach 

Leath 

Lehman  (CA) 

Letmian(FL) 

Lent 

Levin 

Levine 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Loeffler 

Long(MD) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lungren 

MacKay 


Markey 
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Martin  (XL) 
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Martin  (NT) 
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Hammerschmidt  McCain 
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Hansen  (H)) 

Hansen  (ITT) 

Harrison 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hefner 

Hertel 
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Hlllls 

Holt 
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McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McOrath 

McBugh 

McKonan 

McNulty 

Mica 

Michel 


Moakley 

MoUnari 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moore 

Moorbead 

Morriaon  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natctier 

NeiMm 

Nielaon 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Obey 

OUn 

Owens 

PanetU 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Paul 

Pease 

Penny 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pritcbard 

PuraeU 

QuiUen 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Ratctiford 

Ray 

Regula 

Held 

Richardson 


Clay 

Coughlln 

Emerson 

Evans (lA) 

Porsythe 

Gejdenson 


Rinaldo 

Rltter 

RoberU 

Robinson 

Roe 

Roger  a 

Roztenkowifcl 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Itoybal 

Ruaao 

Sawyer 

Sdiaefer 

Scbeuer 

Sciinelder 

Schuize 

Schumer 

SelberUng 

Senaenlirenner 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Shumway 

SikorzU 

SlUander 

Simon 
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Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (LA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Denny 

Smith.  Robert 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spenoe 

Spratt 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 
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Goodllng 

Harkin 

HUer 

Jacobs 

McCandless 

MlUer  (OH) 


Stiatton 

Studds 

Stump 

Sundqulit 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 
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Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Torres 

Torrieelli 

Towns 

Trazler 

DdaU 

VanderJagt 

Vento 
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Vticaoovich 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Wazman 

Weber 

Weiss 

Wlxat 

Wliitehuiat 

WtiiUey 

vnilttaker 

Whltten 

waUaniB(MT) 

WiUlaBas  (OH) 

wnnn 

Winn 

Wlrth 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

WyUe 

Tatron 

Toung  (n>) 

Zablocki 

Zachau 


Roemer 

Sabo 

Schroeder 

Walker 

Yates 

Toung  (AK) 
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Addabbo 

Hartnett 

Packard 

Alexander 

Heftel 

Pepper 

Applegate 

Jones  (NO 

Perkins 

Aspln 

Jones  (OK) 

Ridge 

BUirakis 

Kemp 

Rodlno 

Bryant 

Leland 

Rose 

Carney 

Levitas 

Rudd 

Dellums 

Upinski 

Savage 

Dickinson 

Long  (LA) 

Shannon 

Dixon 

Lundine 

Shaw 

Dorgan 

Mack 

Shuster 

Dymally 

Marlenee 

SUttery 

Eckart 

Matsui 

St  Germain 

Edwards  (AL) 

McKinney 

Tallon 

FuceU 

MitcheU 

Thomas  (GA> 

Fish 

Morrison  (CT) 

Valentine 

FogUetU 
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D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2K)7  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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Mrs.  JOHNSON  changed  her  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  Journal  was  approved. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Bfr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  and 
concurrent  resolutions  of  the  follow- 
ing titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  is  requested: 

S.  1011.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  to  provide  for  the  issu- 
ance of  income  capital  certificates: 

S.  Con.  Res.  11.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  concern- 
ing the  obligations  of  the  Government  of 
the  Soviet  Union  under  international  law 
with  respect  to  human  rights;  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  19.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  on  the 
occasion  of  the  150th  anniversary  of  the 
opening  of  diplomatic  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Thailand. 


FATHER  JOHN  C.  CONDIT 

(Mr.  SKELTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
I  am  honored  that  Father  John  C. 
Condit  has  agreed  to  be  our  guest 
chaplain.  This  is  a  special  pleasure  for 
me  because  he  has  the  St.  Francis 
Xavler  Church  in  Taos,  Mo.,  located  in 
our  Fourth  Congressional  District. 

Father  Condit  attended  St.  Louis 
University,  Kenrick  Seminary  in  St. 
Louis,  and  was  ordained  a  priest  in 
1945. 

Father  Condit  served  with  distinc- 
tion as  a  Navy  Chaplain,  completing 
20  years  of  service  for  our  country 
with  the  Marines,  on  Navy  carriers, 
submarines,  and  cruisers.  His  distin- 
guished career  took  him  to  Europe, 
Asia,  and  other  far-flung  places 
aroimd  the  world.  He  served  aboard 
the  submarine  Skate  when  it  made  its 
historic  voyage  to  the  North  Pole  in 
1960.  Another  notable  tour  was  his 
duty  in  the  Antarctic  during  "Oper- 
ation Deepfreeze".  He  was  the  first 
clergyman  to  reach  the  South  Pole.  In 
1958,  Father  Condit  was  honored  by 
being  selected  as  "Chaplain  of  the 
Year"  of  aU  the  UJS.  military  chap- 
lains. 

We  are  fortunate  to  have  this  out- 
standing man  with  us  today,  and  I  am 
particularly  pleased  that  he  is  continu- 
ing to  serve  the  people  of  Missouri's 
Fourth  Congressional  District  as 
pastor  of  St.  Francis  Xavler  Church  in 
Taos.  Mo. 


The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Bllnnesota  (Mr.  Oberstar). 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  dispense  with 
the  call  of  the  Private  Calendar  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALL  OF  THE 
PRIVATE  CALENDAR  TODAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  This  is 
Private  Calendar  day. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 
COMMITTEE  AGREEMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Idr.  Dysoh). 

Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Consent  Calendar  Commit- 
tee have  agreed,  for  the  98th  Con- 
gress, upon  the  following  policies  and 
procedures:  First,  generally,  no  legisla- 
tion should  pass  by  unanimous  con- 
sent which  involves  an  aggregate  ex- 
penditure of  more  than  $1  million; 
second,  no  bill  which  changes  national 
policy  or  international  policy  should 
be  permitted  to  pass  on  the  Consent 
Calendar  but  rather  should  be  afford- 
ed the  opportunity  of  open  and  ex- 
tended debate;  third,  any  bill  which 
appears  on  the  Consent  Calendar, 
even  though  it  does  not  change  na- 
tional or  international  policy,  or  does 
not  call  for  an  expenditure  of  more 
than  $1  million,  should  not  be  ap- 
proved without  the  membership  being 
fully  informed  of  its  contents.  If  it  is  a 
measure  that  would  apply  to  a  majori- 
ty of  the  Members  of  the  House,  in 
which  case  the  minimum  amount  of 
consideration  that  should  be  given 
such  a  bill  would  be  clearance  by  the 
leadership  of  both  parties  before  being 
brought  before  the  House  on  the  Con- 
sent Calendar.  Such  a  bill  would  be 
put  over  without  prejudice  one  or 
more  times  to  give  an  opportunity  to 
the  Members  to  become  fully  in- 
formed as  to  the  contents  of  the  bill. 

It  must  be  pointed  out  to  the  mem- 
bership that  it  is  not  the  objective  of 
the  objectors  to  obstruct  legislation  or 
to  object  to  bills  or  pass  them  over 
without  prejudice  because  of  any  per- 
sonal objection  to  said  bill  or  bills  by 
any  one  member  or  all  of  the  members 
of  the  Consent  Calendar  Objectors 
Committee,  but  rather  that  their  real 
purpose,  in  addition  to  expediting  leg- 
islation, is  to  protect  the  membership 
from  having  bills  passed  by  unanimous 
consent  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
objectors.  Members  of  the  House 
might  have  objection  to. 

The  members  of  the  Consent  Calen- 
dar Committee  request  that  the  chair- 
men of  the  standing  committees  of  the 
House  having  responsibility  for  bring- 
ing legislation  before  the  House  take 
into  accoimt  the  contents  of  this  state- 
ment before  placing  the  bill  on  the 
Consent  Calendar.  While  it  is  not  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  the  sponsors  of 
the  bill  appearing  on  the  Consent  Cal- 
endar contact  the  objectors,  to  avoid 


the  bills  being  put  over  unnecessarily, 
it  is  a  good  practice  to  do  so.  The  com- 
mittee members  welcome  the  practice 
of  getting  in  touch  with  them  at  least 
24  hours  in  advance  of  the  time  the 
legislation  is  called  up  on  the  regular 
call  of  the  Consent  Calendar.  In  many 
instances,  such  courtesy  on  the  part  of 
the  sponsors  will  clear  away  questions 
which  the  objectors  may  have  and 
consequently  make  for  expeditious 
handling  of  the  legislation. 

This  agreement  was  entered  into  by 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Fliffo).  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Hance),  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Dyson),  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  LuncRzif),  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Walkkr)  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Wortley). 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  This  is 
the  day  for  the  call  of  the  Consent 
Calendar.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
bill  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


MAKING  TECHNICAL  CORREC- 
TIONS IN  THE  ACT  OF  JANU- 
ARY 25,  1983  (PUBUC  LAW  97- 
459)  PROVIDING  FOR  PUR- 
CHASE AND  SALE  OF  LAND  BY 
DEVILS  LAKE  SIOUX  INDIAN 
TRIBE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.J.  Res. 
158)  to  make  technical  corrections  in 
the  Act  of  January  25,  1983  (Public 
Law  97-459). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  158 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Act  of  Jan- 
uary 25.  1983  (96  Stat.  2515:  Public  Law  97- 
459).  is  hereby  amended  as  follows: 

(i)  At  the  end  of  section  204  change  the 
period  to  a  colon  and  insert  the  following: 
"Provided,  That— 

"(1)  the  sale  price  or  exchange  value  re- 
ceived by  the  tribe  for  land  or  interests  in 
land  covered  by  this  section  shall  be  no  less 
than  within  10  per  centum  of  the  fair 
market  value  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary; 

"(2)  if  the  tribal  land  involved  in  an  ex- 
change Is  of  greater  or  lesser  value  than  the 
land  for  which  it  is  being  exchanged,  the 
tribe  may  accept  or  give  cash  in  such  ex- 
change in  order  to  equalize  the  values  of  the 
property  exchanged; 

"(3)  any  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  land  or 
interests  in  land  or  proceeds  received  by  the 
tribe  to  equalize  an  exchange  made  pursu- 
ant to  this  section  shall  be  used  exclusively 
for  the  purchase  of  other  land  or  interests 
inland; 

"(4)  the  Secretary  shall  maintain  a  sepa- 
rate trust  account  for  each  tribe  selling  or 
exchanging  land  pursuant  to  this  section 
consisting  of  the  proceeds  of  the  land  sales 
and  exchanges  and  shall  release  such  funds 
only  for  the  purpose  of  buying  lands  under 
this  section;  and 
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"(6)  any  tribe  may  retain  the  mineral 
rights  to  such  sold  or  exchanged  lands  and 
the  Secretary  shall  assist  such  tribe  in  de- 
termining the  value  of  such  mineral  rights 
and  shall  take  such  value  into  consideration 
in  determining  the  fair  market  value  of  such 
lands. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  must  execute  such  in- 
strument of  conveyance  needed  to  effectu- 
ate a  sale  or  exchange  of  tribal  lands  made 
pursuant  to  an  approved  tribal  land  consoli- 
dation plan  unles  he  makes  a  specific  find- 
ing that  such  sale  or  exchange  Is  not  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  tribe  or  is  not  in  compli- 
ance with  the  tribal  land  consolidation 
plan.". 

(U)  In  section  20«,  strike  all  after  'Provid- 
ed, That  in  the  event  a  tribe  takes  such 
action—"  through  the  words  "tribal  land 
consolidation  plan—". 

With  the  following  committee 
amendments: 

Page  1.  line  3.  change  "January  25,  1983" 
to  "January  12.  1983".  On  page  3.  lines  4 
and  5,  strike  the  words  "tribal  land  consoli- 
dation plan—"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof: 

"(1)  If  an  Indian  dies  Intestate,  the  surviv- 
ing non-Indian  or  nonmember  spouse  and/ 
or  children  shall  be  entitled  to  a  life  esUte 
in  as  much  of  the  trust  or  restricted  lands  as 
he,  she  or  they  would  have  been  entitled  to 
take  under  existing  law;  " 

and  insert  in  lieu  thereof: 

"(1)  if  an  Indian  dies  intestate,  the  surviv- 
ing non-Indian  or  nonmember  spouse  and/ 
or  children  shall  receive  a  life  estate  in  as 
much  of  the  trust  or  restricted  lands  as  he, 
she  or  they  would  have  been  entitled  to  take 
under  existing  law  and  the  remainder  shall 
vest  in  the  Indians  or  tribal  members  who 
would  have  been  heirs  in  the  absense  of  a 
qualified  person  taking  a  life  estate;". 

Page  3,  after  paragraph  (11)  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

(ill)  In  section  207,  strike  the  word  "dece- 
dent" and  insert  the  word  "descend". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


DESIGNATING    AS    BENEFICIARY 
OF  A   PUBLIC   DOMAIN   ALLOT- 
MENT,  BURNS  PAIUTE   INDIAN 
COLONY  OF  OREGON 
The  Cnerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1102) 
to  provide  for  the  designation  of  the 
Bums  Paiute  Indian  Colony  of  Oregon 
as  the  beneficiary  of  a  public  domain 
allotment  and  to  provide  that  all  inter- 
ests in  public  domain  allotments  in 
Harney  County,  Oreg.,  which  are  held 
by  Indian  allottees  who  die  intestate 
and  without  heirs  shall  escheat  to  the 
United  States  to  be  held  in  tnist  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Bums  Paiute  Indian 
Colony  of  Oregon  and  added  to  the 
Bums  Paiute  Indian  Reservation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJl.  1102 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  pursu- 
ant to  section  2  of  the  Act  of  November  24. 


1942  (S6  SUt.  1031,  1022;  25  U.S.C.  373b). 
the  estate  of  Jesse  Joseph  James.  Bums 
144-N1116,  consisting  of  a  public  domain  al- 
lotment. Bums  Paiute  public  domain  allot- 
ment numbered  144-111,  northwest  quarter, 
section  32,  township  23  south,  range  32  V4 
east,  Willamette  meridian,  Hamey  County, 
Oregon,  is  hereby  declared  to  be  held  in 
trust  by  the  United  States  for  the  Bums 
Paiute  Indian  Colony  of  Oregon  and  part  of 
the  Bums  Paiute  Indian  Reservation. 

Sk.  2.  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  November 
24,  1942  (56  Stat.  1022;  25  U.S.C.  373b).  U 
amended  by  inserting  the  foUowing  Immedi- 
ately before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof: 
":  Provided  further.  That  interests  in  all 
Bums  public  domain  allotments  located  in 
Hamey  County,  Oregon,  belonging  to  Indi- 
ans who  die  intesUte  without  heirs  shall  be 
held  in  trust  by  the  United  States  for  the 
Bums  Paiute  Indian  Colony  of  Oregon  and 
shall  be  part  of  the  Bums  Paiute  Indian 
Reservation".  However,  no  non-Indian  lands 
in  Hamey  Coimty,  Oregon,  shall  be  consid- 
ered Indian  country  as  defined  in  section 
1151  of  title  18.  United  SUtes  Code. 

Stc.  3.  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  November 
24,  1942  (56  Stat.  1022;  25  U.S.C.  373b),  is 
amended  by  deleting  "$2,000"  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "$50,000". 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  Senate  bill  (S.  304) 
to  hold  a  parcel  of  land  in  trust  for  the 
Bums  Paiute  Tribe,  which  is  a  meas- 
ure identical  to  H.R.  1102  except  for 
the  title,  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 
The    Clerk   read   the   title   of   the 

Senate  bill.     

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 

S.  304 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  pur- 
suant to  section  2  of  the  Act  of  November 
24,  1942  (56  SUt.  1021,  1022;  25  U.S.C.  373b), 
the  estate  of  Jesse  Joseph  James,  Bums 
144-N1116,  consisting  of  a  public  domain  al- 
lotment numbered  144-111,  northwest  quar- 
ter, section  32,  township  23  south,  range 
32  V4  east,  Willamette  meridian.  Hamey 
County,  Oregon,  is  hereby  declared  to  be 
held  in  trust  by  the  United  SUtes  for  the 
Bums  Paiute  Indian  Colony  of  Oregon  and 
part  of  the  Bums  Paiute  Indian  Reserva- 
tion. 

SBC.  2.  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  November 
24,  1942  (56  SUt.  1022;  25  U.S.C.  373b),  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  the  following  Immedi- 
ately before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof: 
"Provided  further.  That  Interests  in  all 
Bums  public  domain  allotments  located  in 
Hamey  County,  Oregon,  belonging  to  Indi- 
ans who  die  intesUte  without  heirs  shall  be 
held  in  trust  by  the  United  SUtes  for  the 
Bums  Paiute  Indian  Colony  of  Oregon  and 
shall  be  part  of  the  Bums  Paiute  Indian 
Reservation."  However,  no  non-Indian  lands 
in  Hamey  County,  Oregon,  shall  be  consid- 
ered Indian  country  as  defined  in  section 
1151  of  title  18,  United  SUtes  Code. 


Sk.  3.  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  November 
24,  1942  (56  Stat.  1022;  35  U.8.C.  373b),  is 
amended  by  deleting  "$3,000"  and  iMerting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "$50,000". 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  1102)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  This 
concludes  the  call  of  the  Consent  Cal- 
endar. 


PERMISSION     FOR     COMMITTEE 
ON    ARMED    SERVICES    TO    SIT 
WEDNESDAY,     APRIL     20.     1983. 
AND  THURSDAY  APRIL  21.  1983. 
DURING  5-MINUTE  RULE 
Mr.     PRICE.     Mr.     Speaker,     on 
Wednesday.  April  20.  commencing  at 
10  ajn..  the  Armes  Services  Committee- 
Is  scheduled  to  hear  Hon.  Brent  Scow- 
croft  and  other  members  of  the  Presi- 
dent's     Commission      on      Strategic 
Forces. 

Thus.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee be  permitted  to  sit  on  Wednes- 
day. April  20,  during  any  proceedings 
under  the  5-minute  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thursday,  ^ril  21, 
commencing  at  10  ajn.,  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  is  scheduled  to 
hear  Secretary  Weinberger  and  the 
Joints  Chiefs  of  Staff  on  the  MX  pro- 

D08&1. 

Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee be  permitted  to  sit  on  Thurs- 
day, April  21,  during  any  proceedings 
under  the  5-minute  rule. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  reserve  the 
right  to  object  mainly  to  make  a  point 
with  regard  to  the  request. 

As  I  understand  it.  the  request  is 
going  to  aJlow  the  committee  to  sit 
during  the  5-minute  rule  tomorrow, 
which  is  when  we  will  be  discussing 
the  freeze  resolution  once  again  on  the 
floor.  The  reason  why  this  request, 
then,  has  to  be  made  is  because  we 
have  changed  the  schedule  of  the 
House  to  permit  the  House  to  go  in 
early  tomorrow,  during  which  time  the 
committees  are  normally  scheduled  to 
meet,  becaxise  the  House  is  not  sup- 
posed to  be  in  until  3  o'clock  under  the 
rules  of  the  House. 

What  we  have  here,  then,  is  the 
work  of  your  committee  coming  in 
conflict  with  the  procedures  of  the 
House,  so  we  changed  the  procedures 
of  the  House,  which  causes  you  prol>- 
lems. 

I  simply  want  to  make  the  point  that 
we  have  an  issue  before  us  that  is 
going  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  key 
issues  that  this  Congress  debates  on. 
Members  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
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Services  have  a  direct  stake  in  the  out- 
come of  that  particular  vote,  and  prob- 
ably have  amendments  of  their  own 
that  they  wish  to  offer,  and  we  will 
have  this  kind  of  conflict  occiuring. 

I  do  not  wish  to  reaUy  object  to  the 
gentleman's  request,  but  I  do  think 
that  it  points  out  that  we  are  creating 
some  real  problems  for  ourselves  in 
the  way  that  we  are  modifying  and 
changing  the  rules  aroimd  here,  par- 
ticularly when  it  involves  very,  very 
important  legislation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  would  like  to  state  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania and  others  that  the  reason 
for  the  request  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  is  to  give  expedited 
consideration  to  a  request  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  consider  a 
report  of  his  Commission  on  the 
Basing  of  MX  Missiles  and  authorizing 
additional  military  preparedness. 

Mr.  PRICE.  This  all  developed  in 
the  last  24  hours.  I  might  say. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  certain- 
ly understand  that,  but  it  once  again 
points  out  the  problem  that  we  have 
when  we  are  scheduling  important  leg- 
islation and  then  changing  the  Calen- 
dar of  the  House  in  order  to  accommo- 
date that  legislation.  What  you  are 
doing  is  putting  committees  into  a 
bind.  Under  the  rules  of  the  House,  to- 
morrow would  be  a  perfect  day  for 
such  consideration  to  take  place  be- 
cause the  House  is  not  supposed  to  go 
into  session  until  3  o'clock. 
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We  got  unanimous  consent  to 
change  that  last  week,  and  now  we 
have  put  the  gentleman's  committee 
in  somewhat  of  a  bind.  That  is  the 
point  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia is  making.  I  understand  the  reason 
for  the  gentleman's  request,  and  I  will 
not  object,  but  I  think  it  points  out 
once  again  that  our  management  of 
legislative  business  around  here  often 
leaves  something  to  be  desired. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JMI 


PRESIDENT  mSENSmVE  TO 
CONSENSUS  ON  REPEAL  OP 
WITHHOLDING  ON  INTEREST 
AND  DIVIDENDS 

(Mr.  BOUCHER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BOUCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his 
weekly  radio  address  last  Saturday, 
the  President  threatened  to  veto  legis- 
lation which  repeals  the  law  scheduled 
to  take  effect  July  1  requiring  that  10 
percent  of  interest  and  dividend  pay- 


ments be  withheld  for  tax  purposes.  In 
so  doing,  the  President  has  demon- 
strated his  insensitivity  to  the  hard- 
working people  of  this  country  who 
fairly  report  and  pay  taxes  on  this 
income. 

The  reaction  of  the  American  people 
to  the  withholding  law  has  been  over- 
whelming. As  a  cosponsor  of  repeal 
legislation  in  this  Chamber,  I  hope 
that  the  House  will  promptly  consider 
this  urgent  matter. 

The  10-percent  withholding  require- 
ment will  cost  taxpayers  an  estimated 
$1.5  billion  annually  in  lost  compound 
Interest.  Moreover,  the  withholding 
provision  will  penalize  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  honest  taxpayers  in  an 
effort  to  catch  the  few  who  cheat. 

Congressional  efforts  to  repeal  the 
withholding  law  are  in  response  to  the 
cries  of  the  people,  cries  the  President 
is  ignoring.  Congress  should  not  be  in- 
timidated by  the  President's  veto 
threat.  Instead,  we  must  forge  ahead 
with  our  efforts  to  repeal  the  with- 
holding law. 


HOUSING  ASSISTANCE  FOR 
MIDDLE  AMERICANS  AND  THE 
NEW  HOMELESS 

(Mr.  SIKORSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SIKORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause of  Reaganomics,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Americans  who  have  lost 
their  Jobs  face  the  double  Jeopardy  of 
losing  their  homes,  their  family  shel- 
ters, and  their  hope. 

Today  in  H.R.  1983,  this  body  ad- 
dresses the  urgent  need  of  housing  as- 
sistance for  middle  Americans  facing 
the  agony  and  devastation  of  foreclo- 
sure. We  wiU  also  be  augmenting  the 
gallant  efforts  of  charitable  organiza- 
tions desperately  trying  to  help  the 
men,  women,  and  children  in  dire  need 
of  emergency  shelter. 

In  1949.  Harry  Tnmian  and  this 
Congress,  with  great  vision,  annoimced 
our  national  housing  policy  of  a 
decent  home  and  a  suitable  living  envi- 
ronment for  every  American  family. 
That  vision,  as  viewed  from  the  tearful 
eyes  of  the  new  American  homeless, 
must  be  restored  in  purpose  and  focus. 


THE  REPEAL  OF  INTEREST  AND 
DIVIDEND  WITHHOLDING— A 
GRASSR(X>TS  MOVEMENT 

(Mr.  D'AMOURS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  D'AMOURS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Boucher)  just  noted,  last  Saturday 
President  Reagan  continued  the  fever- 
ish attack  on  the  grassroots  attempt  to 
repeal  interest  and  dividend  withhold- 
ing. 


This  very  well-planned  process  of 
disparaging  our  motives,  our  tactics, 
and  our  honesty  is  being  pursued  in  an 
attempt  to  deflect  the  careful  debate 
that  this  issue  deserves  on  its  merits. 
We  are  being  falsely  accused  of  mis- 
representation by  those  engaged  in 
the  major  deception  of  pretending 
there  is  no  grassroots  effort  in  this 
country  today  on  the  issue.  They  are 
pretending  that  the  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans who  are  contacting  their  congres- 
sional representatives  are  either  too 
stupid  to  understand  the  withholding 
issue  or  too  stupid  to  know  what  is 
good  for  them  if  they  do  understand 
It. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ask  the  330 
Members  of  this  body  already  on 
record  as  favoring  the  repeal  to  sign 
Discharge  Petition  No.  1  at  the  desk  in 
order  to  demonstrate  that  they  are 
not  among  those  in  this  body  who  are 
so  insulated  or  so  isolated  from  public 
opinion  and  so  infested  by  Potomac 
fever  as  to  truly  believe  that  a  grass- 
roots movement  represents  a  consen- 
sus among  themselves  and  their  staffs. 


BEYOND  OUR  WILDEST  DREAMS 

(Mr.  WISE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WISE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  2  years 
now  many  of  us  have  criticized  the 
Reagan  administration  for  not  being 
serious  about  jobs.  Now  we  find  out 
that  they  do  have  a  jobs  program. 

While  Congress  just  completed 
action  on  one  major  emplosrment  stim- 
ulus bill  a  few  weeks  ago,  we  now  leam 
that  150  political  appointees  have 
been  placed  in  plum  positions  with  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency—  a  record 
for  USIA. 

Among  those  rewarded  with  jobs  are 
the  daughter  of  the  President's  Na- 
tional Security  Adviser,  the  son  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the  nephew 
of  the  White  House  Communication's 
Chief,  among  others  in  the  administra- 
tion's circle  of  political  leaders. 

A  record  has  been  set  in  West  Vir- 
ginia too.  A  jobless  rate  of  21  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  keeping  with  the 
true  Reagan  jobs  program,  I  am  em- 
barking on  a  statewide  genealogical 
search  in  West  Virginia  to  locate  any 
relatives  of  administration  officials. 
We  are  searching  our  hallowed  hills 
and  hollows  for  Haigs,  Weinbergers, 
Gergens,  and  Clarks.  I  urge  all  Jobless 
to  research  their  roots  and  perhaps 
they  too  will  land  a  job  with  the  USIA 
thanks  to  the  Reagan  genetic  trickle 
down  program. 


VOTE  ON  NUCLEAR  FREEZE 
BLOCKED  BY  FILIBUSTER 
(Mrs.  BOXER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 

remarks.) 

Bdrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  held  a 
series  of  town  meetings  in  my  Califor- 
nia district  over  the  past  two  week- 
ends, exchanging  ideas  with  some  700 
constituents  from  San  Francisco, 
Marin  County,  and  Sonoma. 

Without  question  the  most  overrid- 
ing Issue  raised  by  my  constituents  is 
their  concern  about  the  nuclear  arms 
buildup. 

They  want  the  nuclear  freeze  to 
pass.  They  want  this  most  democratic 
institution  to  take  back  the  leadership 
on  this  issue  which  is  the  key  to  future 
life  on  this  planet. 

For  many  long  hours  the  Congress 
has  debated  the  freeze.  We  have  in- 
spected it,  dissected  It.  and  we  have 
not  rejected  it.  We  have  won  every  test 
vote.  ,    _, 

The  question  is.  Will  the  organized 
filibuster  by  freeze  opponents  contin- 
ue any  longer,  blocking  the  legitimate 
democratic  right  to  vote? 

Whatever  the  outcome,  the  people 
deserve  to  know  where  this  Congress 
stands. 

Let  us  not  fear  voting.  There  is  noth- 
ing to  fear  except  if  this  country  and 
the  Soviets  do  nothing  to  stop  this 
fruitless  and  dangerous  arms  race.  Let 
us  vote  this  week. 


does  the  Mlnuteman,  the  MX  will  be 
five  times  as  vulnerable,  per  missile,  as 
the  Mlnuteman. 

I  suggest  a  new  plan  to  the  Presi- 
dent: Rather  than  placing  MX  missUes 
in  underground  silos,  the  MX  should 
be  buried  permanently  as  a  component 
of  our  Nation's  defense  policy. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANA-nON 
Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to 
an  emergency  dental  appointment  late 
on  April  12,  I  was  not  present  for  the 
recorded  vote  on  the  Shumway 
amendment,  rollcall  No.  50  and  the 
vote  on  final  passage  of  H.R.  1437, 
rollcall  No.  51.  Had  I  been  able  to  be 
present.  I  would  have  voted  "no"  on 
rollcall  No.  50  and  "yes"  on  rollcall  No. 
51. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  A  BRIEF- 
ING ON  NICARAGUA  AND  HON- 
DURAS 

(Mr.  BEDELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  to  a  briefing  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Torri- 
CBLLi)  and  I  will  be  giving  tomorrow 
from  10  until  11  in  the  morning.  This 
is  a  result  of  the  trip  that  we  took  to 
Nicaragua  and  Honduras. 

I.  for  one,  after  that  trip  am  con- 
vinced that  we  are  breaking  the  law 
with  the  actions  that  our  present  ad- 
ministration is  taking  in  those  two 
countries.  I  hope  that  the  Members  of 
this  body  are  sufficiently  concerned  as 
to  whether  or  not  we  should  demand 
that  the  President  obey  the  laws  of 
the  land,  and  that  they  will  take  the 
time  to  attend  that  briefing  and  hear 
what  we  saw  and  heard  in  that  visit  to 
those  troubled  countries. 


Survivors  include  his  lovely  wife, 
Blanche  Poole,  and  one  son,  Mike 
Poole,  both  of  Slaughters,  one  daugh- 
ter. Mrs.  Legail  Chandler,  of  Brent- 
wood, Mo.,  and  two  grandchildren. 

I  extend  my  personal  sympathy  to 
the  survivors  and  friends  of  tWs  fine 
Kentuckian  who  was  truly  an  inspira- 
tion to  those  of  us  who  knew  and  re- 
spected him. 


REAGAN'S  LATEST  MX  PLAN 

(Mr.  WEISS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remsj'ks.) 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing. President  Reagan  endorsed  his 
carefully  selected  commission's  pro- 
posal to  base  MX  missiles  in  existing 
Mlnuteman  silos.  This  came  as  no  sur- 
prise. Just  further  evidence  that  the 
Reagan  administration's  attempt  to 
force  feed  the  MX  to  the  American 
people  Is  a  case  of  the  wrong  missile  in 
the  wrong  place  at  the  wrong  time. 

The  entire  rationale  for  the  MX  mis- 
sile has  been  that  our  landbased  forces 
were  vulnerable,  and  that  we  needed  a 
land-based  missile  not  vulnerable  to  a 
first  strike. 

The  I»resident's  new  proposal  de- 
stroys this  rationale  completely.  Plac- 
ing 100  MX  missiles  in  Mlnuteman 
silos  makes  them  Just  as  vulnerable  as 
the  Mlnuteman.  And  since  each  MX 
launcher  holds  10  warheads,  not  2  as 


TRIBUTE  TO  LEROY  POOLE 

(Mr.  HUBBARD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
speak  today  in  tribute  to  and  recogni- 
tion of  Webster  County,  Ky.,  Sheriff 
Leroy  Poole,  of  Slaughters.  Ky..  who 
died  on  April  5  at  the  age  of  59. 

Poole,  a  native  of  Webster  County, 
retired  at  the  mandatory  age  from  the 
Kentucky  State  Police  in  March  1979. 
having  served  for  28  years  at  four  post 
areas.  Beginning  as  a  imlf  ormed  troop- 
er, he  worked  his  way  up  the  ranks, 
continuing  his  education  along  the 
way  by  taking  special  schools  in  arson, 
updated  investigative  techniques, 
bomb  disposal,  and  narcotics  investiga- 
tions. 

WhUe  still  a  Kentucky  State  police- 
man, Poole  was  recognized  by  area 
police  and  his  peers  at  a  special  limch- 
eon  in  his  honor.  After  his  retirement, 
the  career  policeman  continued  to 
serve  his  community  in  the  best  way 
he  knew  possible.  Poole  ran  for  Web- 
ster County  Sheriff  in  1981.  He  won. 
Poole  began  his  term  as  sheriff  in  Jan- 
uary 1982,  and  he  continued  to  work 
to  enforce  the  laws  and  insure  that  his 
fellow  Kentucklans  were  protected. 

He  was  one  who  contributed  much 
to  his  community  and  his  State.  I  am 
proud  to  have  known  him. 


TRAGEDY  IN  LEBANON  POINTS 
UP  NEED  FOR  CHANGE  IN  IS- 
RAEL'S ROLE 

(Bflr.  SCHUMER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  are  all  mourning  the  tragedy  that 
occurred  in  Lebanon  yesterday  as  39 
innocent  people  were  killed,  including 
9  Americans. 

I  think  that  tragedy  points  out 
something  of  which  we  should  all  be 
aware;  that  the  Lebanese  situation  Is 
one  fraught  with  peril,  and  that  liter- 
ally thousands  of  American.  Italian, 
and  French  troops  cannot  prevent  vio- 
lence In  that  country.  It  shows  that 
for  the  United  States  to  ask  Israel  to 
leave  its  security  simply  to  the  Leba- 
nese Army,  which  Is  not  able  to  pro- 
tect the  Lebanese  people  or  Israel 
from  Insurgents  attacking  from  Leba- 
nese soil,  is  grossly  unfair.  Israel  Is  de- 
manding minimal  protections  so  that 
It  can  guard  its  own  security.  The  trag- 
edy in  Lebanon  yesterday  showed  that 
to  leave  Israel's  security  to  J.he  Leba- 
nese alone  is  foolhardy  and  Is  really 
selling  Israel  down  the  river. 
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THANKS  TO  EDRIC  SPTVEY 

(Mr.  FRENZEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  this  week  from  Edric 
Splvey,  a  constituent  In  Bloomington, 
Minn.  Edric  Is  a  young  man  who  cares 
about  his  country,  and  In  particular 
about  one  of  its  great  symbols  of  free- 
dom, the  Statue  of  Liberty. 

He  wrote  as  follows: 

Dear  GovHuiMnrr  I  read  the  magazine 
that  told  about  the  SUtue  of  Liberty  and 
how  it  was  crumbling  under  air  pollution.  I 
decided  to  help.  I  got  a  bank  and  started 
saving  the  money  my  classmates  donated.  I 
waited  about  a  month  and  since  I  couldn't 
get  my  classmates  to  donate  any  more 
money  I  decided  to  send  the  money  in  now. 
I  would  like  you  to  send  this  money  to  the 
National  Park  Service  so  that  they  can  send 
It  to  whoever's  in  charge  of  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  so  that  they  can  mend  the  Statue  of 
Uberty. 
Love, 

Edric  (Spitet). 
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Edric.  a  third  grader  at  Riverside  El- 
ementary School  in  Bloomington,  sent 
along  a  check  for  $11.06  made  out  to 
the  Statue  of  Liberty  Restoration 
Fund. 

To  Edric  Spivey.  and  his  classmates. 
I  extend  thanks  on  behalf  of  the  U.S. 
Government,  and  the  Statue  of  Liber- 
ty Foundation.  His  concern  for  the 
statue  and  his  love  of  our  country 
have  set  a  fine  example  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. 


CONGRESSMAN  GEKAS  INTRO- 
DUCES LEGISLATION  TO  REIN- 
STTTUTE  DEATH  PENALTY 

(Mr.  GEKAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  reinstate 
into  the  Federal  Code  the  death  penal- 
ty as  a  possible  consequence  of  certain 
homicides  that  would  be  categorized 
within  the  legislation.  A  substantial 
majority  of  the  American  public  be- 
lieves, as  I  do,  that  the  imposition  of 
the  death  penalty  can  act  and  does  act 
as  a  deterrent  to  violent  and  heinous 
types  of  homicides. 

In  that  regard,  although  my  specific 
intent  is  to  couple  this  penalty  with 
the  whole  gamut  of  issues  that  have 
arisen  from  the  Hinckley  attempted 
assassination  of  the  Chief  of  State, 
nevertheless,  it  would  cover  all  kinds 
of  proposed  murderous  acts  that  still 
lurk  out  in  our  country.  With  the 
power  of  the  American  public's  insist- 
ence that  these  types  of  terroristic 
acts  and  murderous  acts  be  brought  to 
a  halt,  I  ask  for  the  support  of  my  col- 
leagues to  coendorse  this  piece  of  leg- 
islation. 

Although  the  omnibus  crime  bill 
does  contain  the  reinstatement  of  the 
death  penalty,  we  want  to  isolate  it  for 
quick  action. 


A  NEW  TAX  BURDEN  ON  THE 
AVERAGE  FAMILY  OP  FOUR 

(lifr.  LUNGREN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  previous  speakers  mentioned  the 
question  of  eliminating  the  third  year 
of  the  tax  cut  and  indexing.  Often- 
times when  we  talk  about  issues  like 
this,  we  take  on  economic  terms  and  it 
sounds  more  like  something  a  profes- 
sor of  economics  would  be  talking 
about  to  his  class  in  the  college  class- 
room, rather  than  what  the  people  in 
the  street  would  like  to  hear  or  can 
immediately  appreciate. 

Well.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  done 
some  research  on  the  proposal  con- 
tained in  the  Democratic  budget  that 
passed  this  House.  It  appears  that  it 


would  place  a  tax  burden  of  about 
$3,500  on  the  average  famUy  of  four. 

Now,  what  does  that  mean?  That 
translates  into  about  37  week's  worth 
of  groceries  for  the  average  family  of 
four  if  we  go  through  with  the  intent 
of  the  Democratic  budget. 

Now,  the  concern  we  should  have 
about  indexing  Is  that  it  does  not  help 
the  rich.  The  rich  are  in  the  highest 
brackets  and  those  brackets  have  been 
brought  down.  Indexing  the  rates  does 
not  do  a  darned  thing  for  them.  It 
helps  those  people  who  are  in  the 
middle  and  lower  income  groups  and 
that  ought  to  be  clearly  understood. 

The  zero  bracket  will  be  indexed. 
The  personal  exemption  will  be  in- 
dexed and  the  brackets  at  the  lower 
levels  of  the  scale  are  much  narrower 
than  they  are  at  the  higher  levels  of 
the  scale;  so  those  people  who  will  be 
hurt  if  we  go  forward  with  what  was 
contained  in  the  £>emocratic  budget 
are  the  poor,  the  near  poor,  and  the 
average  men  and  women  working  here 
in  America. 

We  should  not  allow  that  to  happen, 
Mr.  Speaker. 


OPENING  THE  DOOR  FOR  AN- 
OTHER CONGRESSIONAL  PAY 
HIKE 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  President.  I  see 
by  this  morning's  Washington  Post 
that  some  Democrats  are  complaining 
because  they  got  called  on  the  poten- 
tial congressional  pay  increase  that 
was  buried  in  the  Jones  budget  resolu- 
tion. They  have  nothing  to  complain 
about.  It  was  there,  they  were  told  it 
was  there,  and  they  went  ahead  and 
voted  for  it  anyway. 

Now  they  say  there  was  no  intention 
that  the  process  leading  toward  an- 
other pay  raise  should  be  started  with 
their  budget;  but  they  are  not  willing 
to  say  so  officially.  Last  week  I  intro- 
duced a  resolution  designed  to  state 
that  the  budget  cannot  be  used  to 
begin  a  pay  increase  effort.  Not  one 
Democrat,  not  one.  has  stepped  for- 
ward to  cosponsor  that  bill,  even 
though  an  open  invitation  to  cospon- 
sorship  was  Issued  at  the  time  of  intro- 
duction. 

Let  me  be  clear  again  about  this  sub- 
ject. The  door  was  opened  for  another 
congressional  pay  hike  when  the 
Democrats  passed  their  budget.  It  Is 
up  to  them  to  stop  the  process,  and 
thus  far  they  have  refused  to  do  so;  so 
the  record  must  belie  the  Democrats 
purpose.  It  is  their  budget  and  it  is 
their  pay  raise. 


JOAN  BENOIT'S  NEW  WORLD 
RECORD 

(Mr.  McKERNAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  McKERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  running  of  the  Boston  Mar- 
athon yesterday,  Joan  Benoit.  a  native 
of  the  great  State  of  Maine  and  my 
congressional  district,  ran  the  26-mile, 
385-yard  course  in  2  hours,  22  minutes, 
and  42  seconds,  breaking  the  previous 
world's  record  for  women  by  almost  3 
minutes. 

Ms.  Benoit's  performance  took 
strength,  courage,  and  fierce  determi- 
nation. 

But  in  a  larger  sense,  Joan  Benoit's 
performance  is  more  than  that  of  an 
athlete  excelling  at  her  sport. 

Just  16  months  ago,  Joan  Benoit  un- 
derwent double  achilles  heel  surgery— 
an  operation  that  could  have  ended 
her  career. 

Yet,  Ms.  Benoit  overcame  this  adver- 
sity with  startling  performances  in 
1982.  She  broke  several  records  that 
year,  setting  new  American  marks  for 
the  10,000  meters,  the  half-marathon, 
and  the  10-mile  race. 

And  Just  yesterday,  she  turned  in 
the  performance  of  a  lifetime,  running 
the  marathon  faster  than  any  other 
woman  in  history. 

Joan  Benoit's  willingness  to  meet 
her  challenges  can  be  an  example  to 
all  of  us— meeting  our  individual  chal- 
lenges each  and  every  day,  all  across 
this  Nation. 


CONGRESS    SHOULD    BE    CLEAN 
AND  STRAIGHTFORWARD 

ABOUT  PAY  RAISE 

(Mr.  OBETf  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  just  indicated 
that  there  was  somehow  hidden  in  the 
budget  resolution  enough  money  to 
provide  a  4-percent  pay  raise  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  nonsense.  As 
the  gentleman  knows,  there  is  no  in- 
tention in  this  House  to  provide  that 
pay  raise:  but  very  frankly,  in  my 
honest  Judgment,  there  ought  to  be. 

I  wonder  when  the  public  is  going  to 
tire  of  Members  cheap  shotting  on 
this  issue.  I  wonder  when  the  public  is 
going  to  tire  of  the  fact  that  each  year 
Congress  does  not  face  up  to  the  ne- 
cessity to  handle  pay  raises  in  a  clean, 
straightforward,  and  honest  fashion. 
They  do  not  face  up  to  the  necessity 
to  treat  Members  of  Congress  exactly 
as  they  treat  other  Federal  employees 
in  terms  of  pay  raises,  so  that  we  can 
avoid  what  otherwise  happens  every  5 
or  8  years  when,  after  a  long  period  of 
time  of  freezes  on  congressional  sala- 


ries. Congress  finds  ways  to  provide 
back  door  pay  raises  which  do  much 
more  damage  to  this  institution  and  to 
the  public  than  a  small  annual  pay 
raise  which  would  be  handled  in  an 
open  and  fair  manner. 

I  suggest  that  while  the  gentleman 
Is  in  error  in  suggesting  that  that 
budget  does  provide  for  a  congression- 
al pay  raise,  I  wish  he  were  not,  so 
that  we  could  provide  one  of  4  percent 
annually,  open,  aboveboard.  without 
all  the  folderol  that  otherwise  is  asso- 
ciated with  every  attempt  to  raise  con- 
gressional pay  through  the  back  door. 


TERRORISM  STRIKES  AGAIN 

(Mr.  BIAGGI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BIACKJI.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  this  Nation  and  the  world  are 
shocked  over  an  act  of  terrorism  di- 
rected against  our  citizens.  This  time 
the  location  was  the  American  Embas- 
sy compoimd  in  Beirut— a  city  I  visited 
last  summer. 

While  reliable  estimates  point  to  32 
deaths,  including  6  Americans,  fears 
continue  that  more  people  may  still  be 
buried  in  the  rubble.  As  in  the  case  of 
other  terrorist  acts— the  casualties  are 
always  innocent  victims. 

I  remain  an  ardent  foe  of  all  forms 
of  terrorism  whether  the  location  Is 
Beirut  or  Belfast.  It  must  be  fought 
with  every  ounce  of  energy  which  the 
civilized  world  can  muster  together. 

While  we  are  angered  over  the  ter- 
rorism of  yesterday  we  must  not  let  it 
dissuade  us  from  our  goal  of  peace  to- 
morrow in  the  Middle  East.  Let  us 
hope  that  those  responsible  for  this 
heinous  act  are  brought  to  a  swift  and 
sure  prosecution  and  let  us  be  pre- 
pared to  take  whatever  steps  are  nec- 
essary to  insure  that  our  embassies 
around  the  world  do  not  become 
havens  for  future  terrorist  acts. 


last  30  years.  I  am  not  talking  about 
people  who  are  delinquent  or  who 
never  pay  their  bills.  I  am  talking 
about  people  who  can  no  longer  afford 
their  homes  imder  present  economic 
conditions  through  no  fault  of  their 
own. 

Today  the  Congress  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  provide  relief  to  these  very 
unfortunate  Americans  by  supporting 
House  Resolution  1983.  This  legisla- 
tion orders  Federal  bank  regulators  to 
be  lenient  with  those  financial  institu- 
tions that  assist  homeowners  who  fall 
behind  on  their  mortgage  payments. 
Unfortunately,  current  bankruptcy 
laws  are  woefully  inadequate  to  deal 
with  the  types  of  foreclosures  that  we 
are  experiencing  today,  offering  little 
or  no  help  to  the  unemployed  who 
cannot  meet  their  mortgages. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Emergency  Mortgage  Relief  Act. 


Such  rollcall  votes,  if  postponed,  will 
be  taken  today  after  debate  has  been 
concluded  on  all  motions  to  suspend 
the  rules. 


CONGRESSMAN  FEIGHAN  CO- 
SPONSORS  H.R.  1983,  EMER- 
GENCY MORTGAGE  RELIEF 
ACT 

(Mr.  FEIGHAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  very 
shortly  today  the  House  will  consider 
House  Resolution  1983.  the  Emergen- 
cy Mortgage  Relief  Act.  I  am  very 
proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  that  legisla- 
tion, which  will  aid  thousands  of 
homeowners  who  are  faced  with  immi- 
nent mortgage  foreclosures. 

A  devastating  crisis  exists  in  this 
country.  The  far-reaching  effects  of 
the  Reagan  recession  have  left  more 
homeowners  behind  in  their  pay- 
ments, or  in  serious  danger  of  losing 
their  homes,  than  in  any  period  in  the 


SENATOR  HOLLINGS'  VIEW  OF 
HIS  PARTY 

(Mr.  MIC^HEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)  

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
another  entry  in  the  Democratic 
Party's  Presidential  sweepstakes.  Sen- 
ator ERiresT  HoLUNGS  of  South  Caroli- 
na has  now  announced. 

As  part  of  his  announcement,  he 
said  this  about  his  own  party's  fail- 
ures: 

Every  time  a  special  interest  appeared,  we 
responded.  Every  time  a  problem  arose,  we 
offered  a  single  solution— money. 

He  condemned  his  Democratic  com- 
petitors for  appealing  to  what  he 
called  a  confederation  of  little  minori- 
ties. 

Now.  this  view  of  the  Democratic 
Party  as  a  big-spending  group  eager  to 
do  anything  for  special  Interests  is  an 
interesting  one.  It  is  particularly  inter- 
esting since  it  comes  from  such  a  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  Democratic 
Party. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  Senator  Hollings  for  perform- 
ing a  great  public  service.  I  hope  other 
Members  of  lus  party  soon  join  him  in 
rejecting  that  philosophy  this  year. 
The  problem  Is  that  that  would  then 
require  the  rejection  of  the  budget 
this  House  adopted  just  prior  to  the 
Easter  recess. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Kazew).  Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
clause  5  of  rule  I,  the  Chair  announces 
that  he  will  postpone  further  proceed- 
ings today  on  each  motion  to  suspend 
the  rules  on  which  a  recorded  vote  or 
the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered,  or  on 
which  the  vote  is  objected  to  under 
clause  4  of  rule  XV. 


GRANDPARENTS'  RIGHTS 
Mr.  BIA<3GI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
susi>end  the  rules  and  agree  to  the 
concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res. 
45)  expressing  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  a  imiform  State  act  should 
be  developed  and  adopted  which  pro- 
vides grandparents  with  adequate 
rights  to  petition  State  courts  for 
privileges  to  visit  their  grandchildren 
following  the  dissolution  (because  of 
divorce,  separation,  or  death)  of  the 
marriage  of  such  grandchildren's  i>ar- 
ents,  and  for  other  purposes. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.  Com.  Res.  45 
Whereas  approximately  75  per  centum  of 
all  older  Americans  are  grandparents; 

Whereas  grandparents  play  a  vital  role  in 
millions  of  American  families; 

Whereas  an  estimated  one  million  chil- 
dren a  year  experience  the  divorce  of  their 
parents; 

Whereas  the  laws  of  forty-two  States  (1) 
provide  grandparents  with  certain  rights  to 
petition  State  courts  for  privileges  to  visit 
their  grandchildren  after  the  dissolution 
(because  of  divorce,  separation,  or  death)  of 
the  marriage  of  such  grandchildren's  par- 
ents, and  (2)  allows  such  courts  to  grant 
such  visitation  privileges  if  such  courts  con- 
sider it  in  the  best  interests  of  such  grand- 
children; 

Whereas  such  procedural  rights  to  peti- 
tion State  courts  often  do  not  provide 
grandparents  with  adequate  opportunities 
to  be  fiilly  heard  with  respect  to  the  grant- 
ing of  such  visitation  privileges; 

Whereas  the  factors  considered  by  State 
courts  in  determining  whether  the  granting 
of  such  visitation  privileges  is  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  children  involved  varies 
widely  among  such  States; 

Whereas  the  abUity  of  grandparents  who 
have  meaningful  relationships  with  their 
grandchildren  before  the  dissolution  (be- 
cause of  divorce,  separation,  or  death)  of 
the  marriage  of  such  grandchildren's  par- 
ents to  help  satisfy  such  grandchildren's 
needs  for  continuity  of  care  and  familial  ties 
after  such  dissolution  is  often  not  fully 
taken  into  account  in  determining  the  best 
interests  of  such  grandchUdren; 

Whereas  the  lack  of  uniformity  among 
the  laws  of  States  with  respect  to  such  visi- 
tation privileges  adversely  affects  the  ability 
of  grandparents  to  enforce  and  exercise 
such  visitation  privileges  once  granted  by  a 
court  because  of  the  interstate  movement  of 
the  parties  involved; 

Whereas     four     national     grandparents' 
rights  organizations  have  been  established  • 
for  the  purpose  of  focusing  national.  State, 
and  local  attention  on  the  issue  of  grandpar- 
ents' visitation  rights;  and 

Whereas  the  Subcommittee  on  Human 
Services  of  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Aging  held  a  hearing  on  such  issue  on  De- 
cember 16.  1982:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Re»olved  by  the  House  of  Representative* 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  (a)  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that— 

(1)  the  National  Conference  of  Commis- 
sioners on  Uniform  State  Laws  should  devel- 
op a  model  State  act  which— 
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(A)  providea  grandparents  with  adequate 
righta  to  petition  State  courts  for,  and  to  be 
fully  heard  in  such  courts  with  respect  to 
the  granting  of,  prlvileses  to  visit  such 
grandparents'  grandchildren  after  the  disso- 
lution (because  of  divorce,  separation,  or 
death)  of  the  marriage  of  such  grandchil- 
dren's parents; 

(B)  ensures  that  such  rights  extend  to 
cases  in  which  after  such  dissolution,  such 
parents  remarry  and  stepparents  adopt  such 
grandchfldren:  and 

(C)  establishes  procedures  for  the  inter- 
state recognition  and  enforcement  of  State 
court  orders  granting  such  visitation  privi- 
leges; and 

(3)  States  should  adopt  the  model  State 
act  so  developed. 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
through  the  National  Center  for  Child 
Abuse  and  Neglect,  should  provide  technical 
assistance  to  States  in  developing,  publish- 
ing, and  disseminating  guidelines  which— 

(1)  may  be  used  in  determining  the  "best 
interest  of  the  child"  in  cases  in  which  the 
grandparents  of  such  child  seek  privUeges  to 
visit  such  child  after  the  dissolution  (be- 
cause of  divorce,  separation,  or  death)  of 
the  marriage  of  such  child's  parents,  includ- 
ing cases  In  which  such  privileges  are 
sought  in  situations  described  in  subsection 
(aX  1KB);  and 

(2)  take  into  account  the  ability  of  grand- 
parents to  help  satisfy  such  child's  need  for 
continuity  of  care  after  such  dissolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Bia(k;i)  will  be  recognissed  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Bartlett)  will  be  re<x>gnized  for 
20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Biaggi). 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

D  1300 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  its  author.  I  am 
proud  to  bring  before  this  body  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  45,  the  Uni- 
form Grandparent  Visitation  Act.  Its 
passage  today  wlU  represent  the  apex 
of  a  4-month  movement  on  behalf  of 
those  grandparents  who  have  been 
denied  the  privilege  of  maintaining 
contact  with  their  grandchildren  fol- 
lowing a  divorce  or  other  form  of  mari- 
tal dissolution. 

It  is  inaccurate  to  portray  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  45  solely  as  a 
grandparents  issue.  It  is  as  much  a 
children's  rights  issue.  I  contend  that 
the  unwarranted  deprivation  of  visita- 
tion between  grandparents  and  grand- 
children constitutes  a  form  of  inter- 
generational  abuse  which  Government 
and  the  legal  community  must  form  a 
partnership  to  combat.  Our  enactment 
of  this  resolution  today  is  the  critical 
first  step  in  the  Federal  Government 
Joining  this  partnership. 

When  a  child  is  bom,  a  grandparent 
is  created.  Their  relationship  has  been 
called  the  vital  connection  in  a  land- 
mark book  by  Dr.  Arthur  Komhaber. 
Today  approximately  70  percent  of  all 


older  people  are  grandparents.  Fur- 
ther, based  on  the  fact  that  the  aver- 
age age  of  achieving  grandparent 
status  is  50  for  women  and  52  for  men. 
the  duration  of  the  relationship  can 
span  several  decades— and  it  is  a  rela- 
tionship like  no  other  in  family  life. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  45  is 
structured  with  proper  recognition 
and  respect  for  the  limitation  which 
Congress  has  over  legislating  in  do- 
mestic relations.  It  is  a  sense  of  Con- 
gress resolution,  a  strong  opinion  if 
you  will,  calling  upon  all  50  States  to 
adopt  a  "Uniform  Grandparent  Visita- 
tion Act"  which  will  be  developed  and 
disseminated  by  the  highly  respected 
National  Conference  of  Commissioners 
on  Uniform  State  Laws. 

The  fact  that  42  States  have  already 
recognized  this  problem  and  enacted 
statutes  gives  us  more  incentive  to  pro- 
ceed with  this  initiative.  We  see  the 
development  of  a  uniform  State  law  as 
a  means  of  complementing,  not  replac- 
ing, many  of  the  State  laws  which  now 
exist. 

There  are  three  basic  deficiencies  In 
the  42  laws  which  has  caused  problems 
for  many  grandparents.  First,  while  all 
State  laws  provide  grandparents  with 
the  right  to  petition  a  court  for  visita- 
tion, the  circumstances  that  trigger 
the  right  to  petition  vary  widely  from 
State  to  State. 

Second,  while  all  42  States  use  the 
"child's  best  interests"  standard  in 
awarding  grandparent  visitation,  the 
standard  is  vague  and  too  often  fails  to 
either  recognize  or  appreciate  the  vital 
connection  between  grandparents  and 
grandchildren. 

Third,  the  lack  of  a  uniform  ap- 
proach among  States  for  protecting 
the  visitation  rights,  once  granted, 
frustrates  the  interests  of  grandpar- 
ents and  grandchildren  alike. 

I  do  not  view  the  passage  of  this  res- 
olution as  the  ultimate  solution  to  the 
complex  and  emotional  issue.  Howev- 
er, I  do  see  it  helping  to  avert  some  of 
the  horror  stories  which  have  been 
presented  to  us  in  hearings  that  were 
conducted  in  advance  of  the  develop- 
ment of  this  legislation. 

We  hope  it  will  avert  the  situation 
where  grandparents  spend  $60,000  in 
legral  costs  to  gain  visitation  privileges 
with  their  grandchildren  in  New  York 
only  to  have  the  children  moved  to 
Colorado  where  the  New  York  order 
was  not  enforceable. 

We  hope  it  will  avert  the  ludicrous 
situation  where  another  set  of  grand- 
parents accumulated  15  pounds  of 
legal  documents  Just  to  gain  limited 
visitation  with  their  grandchildren. 

This  movement  began  with  a  single 
letter  from  an  affected  couple  in  New 
Jersey.  It  was  followed  by  a  hearing, 
which  I  conducted  in  my  capacity  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Human  Services,  House  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Aging,  on  December  16, 
1932.  At  that  time,  I  described  the 


hearing  as  one  of  the  most  emotional- 
ly draining  experiences  I  had  ever  en- 
countered in  my  14  years  in  Congress. 
After  the  hearing,  the  American 
media  began  to  Iocmb  on  the  issue,  and 
they  are  to  be  commended  for  their 
generous  and  sensitive  coverage  of  this 
issue. 

Throughout  these  4  months— right 
up  to  and  including  today— I  received 
letters  from  grandparents,  grandchil- 
dren. State  legislators,  and  lawyers 
lending  support  and  in  some  cases  pro- 
viding graphic  examples  of  the  prob- 
lems caused  by  deprivation  of  visita- 
tion. Out  of  these  hearings  and  letters 
came  House  Concurrent  Resolution  45. 
which  has  more  than  60  cosponsors.  It 
was  passed  unanimously  by  both  the 
Select  Education  Subcommittee  and 
the  full  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor.  In  short,  it  has  been  a  remarka- 
ble and  gratifying  process  which  has 
led  us  to  this  point  today. 

This  problem  we  are  discussing 
today  is.  in  a  very  real  sense,  all  in  the 
family.  It  cannot  be  resolved  by  law 
alone.  Put  another  way,  we  in  Con- 
gress cannot  legislate  love  but  we  can 
protect  it  where  it  exists.  That  is  all 
we  are  trying  to  do  here  today.  We  as 
a  society  cannot  and  should  not  force 
an  unwanted  relationship  between 
grandparents  and  grandchildren,  but  I 
believe  we  can  foster  a  wanted  rela- 
tionship between  them  to  the  benefit 
of  all  generations. 

One  of  the  easiest  ways  to  approach 
this  issue  is  personally.  I  am  a  proud 
grandparent  six  times  over,  and  I 
value  my  relationship  with  my  grand- 
children like  nothing  else  in  my  life. 
Perhaps  some  of  you,  my  colleagues, 
have  the  same  Joy  in  your  lives.  Your 
vote  for  this  legislation  today  may 
open  up  the  opportunity  for  others  in 
our  Nation— and  what  nobler  cause 
could  there  be? 

At  this  point  let  me  commend  my 
colleague  from  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
AusTiM  MuHPHY,  who  in  addition  to 
being  the  first  cosponsor  of  the  legisla- 
tion was  chairman  of  the  Select  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee,  which  gave  this 
legislation  such  prompt  consideration. 
In  addition.  I  wish  to  thank  Senator 
Claitse  Pepper  and  the  new  Chairman 
of  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Aging,  Mr.  Roybal,  for  their  assist- 
ance. Let  me  also  salute  my  colleague. 
Bill  Hughes  from  New  Jersey,  who 
brought  this  matter  to  our  subcommit- 
tee's attention  and  who  has  been  a 
staunch  supporter.  This  has  been  a  bi- 
partisan and  non-partisan  effort, 
which  I  hope  will  be  reflected  in  the 
final  vote  later  today. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  history  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  45  may 
be  brief  in  the  chronological  sense,  it 
is  the  product  of  studied  research 
based  in  large  part  on  the  testimony 
that  I  received  at  both  my  December 
16  and  April  8  hearings  of  the  House 


Select  Committee  on  Aging's  Subcom- 
mittee on  Human  Services.  The  select 
conunittee  is  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility to  conduct  a  continuing  com- 
prehensive study  of  the  problems  of 
the  older  American  including  *  *  *  par- 
ticipation in  family  and  community 
life. 

The  subcommittee  hearing  was 
structured  to  examine  the  issue  from 
three  perspectives:  social,  legal,  and 
psychological.  The  foimders  of  three 
national  grandparents-grandchildren 
rights  groups  presented  testimony  on 
the  problems  associated  with  the  42 
State  laws,  including  lack  of  interstate 
enforcement.  Judicial  indecisiveness. 
and  the  cost  of  pursuing  visitation 
rights. 

For  the  record,  I  wish  to  thank  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lee  Sumpter  of  Haslett, 
Iifich.,  founders  of  Grandparents  and 
Grandchildren,  Inc.,  for  presenting 
testimony  on  the  national  problem 
and  for  supporting  himdreds  of  grand- 
parents in  need  of  counsel  and  encour- 
agement. Other  advocates  for  grand- 
parents include,  from  New  York,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  H.  Engels  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
H.  Kudler,  from  New  Jersey,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Max  Chasens,  who  first  wrote  to 
Bill  Hughes,  their  own  representa- 
tive—and from  the  State  of  Maryland, 
a  tireless  adv(x»te  who  worked  for  the 
Maryland  statute:  Mrs.  Gerrie  Highto. 
All  of  their  testimony  addressed  the 
many  problems  that  grandparents  are 
facing  in  maintaining  the  vital  connec- 
tion with  grandchildren  following 
marital  dissolution. 

The  legal  perspective  was  presented 
most  admirably  by  Dr.  Doris  Freed, 
chair  of  the  child  custody  committee 
of  the  family  law  section  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association.  It  was  Dr.  Freed 
who  noted  that  a  resolution  such  as 
the  one  now  before  us.  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  45,  would  be  beneficial 
in  protecting  familial  interests.  Prom 
the  legal  panel,  we  learned  that  grand- 
parents have  no  legal  rights  to  main- 
tain contact  with  their  grandchildren 
following  divorce,  separation,  death  of 
a  parent  or  step-parent  adoption.  How- 
ever, in  42  States,  grandparents,  de- 
pending on  their  circumstances,  have  a 
permissive  right  to  petition  the  court 
for  visitation  privileges. 

Unfortunately,  these  42  so-called 
"Grandparents  Rights  to  Visitation" 
statutes  place  limitations  on  grandpar- 
ent petitions  that  are  so  restrictive  as 
to  prohibit  substantial  numbers  of 
grandparents  from  invoking  the  right 
to  petition.  These  limitations  present 
obstacles  for  interstate-  enforcement 
and  substantailly  raise  the  cost  of  liti- 
gation involved.  Hence,  the  need  for 
the  resolution  before  us  today. 

The  diversity  of  State  laws  is  at  the 
heart  of  this  resolution.  Some  States 
view  the  death  of  a  parent  as  the  only 
circumstance  that  will  allow  grandpar- 
ents the  privilege  of  petitioning  the 
court  for  access  to  their  grandchil- 


dren. One  State  specifies  that  the 
child  must  be  placed  in  a  foster  home 
before  grandparents  can  petition  for 
continued  access  to  their  grandchil- 
dren. Only  four  States  will  hear  peti- 
tions from  grandparents  whose  grand- 
children have  been  adopted  by  a  step- 
parent. 

On  the  other  hand,  seven  States 
place  no  limitation  but  simply  state 
that  "any  person  interested  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  child"  may  petition  for  visi- 
tation privileges.  Clearly,  this  patch- 
work system  of  legal  rights  has  exacer- 
bated the  problem  many  families  find 
themselves  faced  with  today. 

The  psychological  perspective  on 
this  problem  was  addressed  by  Dr. 
Arthtir  Komhaber.  a  psychiatrist  and 
author  of  the  book  "Grandparents  and 
Grandchildren:  The  Vital  Connec- 
tion." From  his  testimony  we  learned 
that  grandparenthood  is  a  new  phe- 
nomena. Statistics  reveal  that  approxi- 
mately 70  percent  of  older  citizens  are 
grandparents.  And  that  grandparents 
are  getting  younger— women  become 
grandmothers  at  approximately  50 
years  of  age  and  men  become  grandfa- 
thers at  age  52.  Thus,  based  on  current 
life  expectancy,  for  the  first  time  in 
our  Nation's  history,  grandparents  and 
grandchildren  can  expect  a  20-  to  30- 
year  relationship.  Moreover,  we 
learned  that  grandparents  can  help 
children  in  times  of  stress  like  divorce 
or  death  of  a  parent.  Grandparents 
can  provide  the  continuity  of  care  that 
marital  dissolution  inevitably  threat- 
ens. 

Visitation  awards  are  based  on  the 
legal  presumption  of  "best  interests  of 
the  chilcL"  However,  we  learned  that 
all  too  often  the  meaningful  relation- 
ship that  has  been  established  be- 
tween grandparents  and  grandchildren 
is  not  weighed  as  a  factor  in  making 
this  determination.  Dr.  Andre  Der- 
deyne.  psychiatrist  from  the  Universi- 
ty of  Virginia  Medical  Center,  warned 
the  committee  that  the  "child's  best 
interest  standard"  must  remain  para- 
moimt  in  making  the  visitation  deter- 
mination. I  was  impressed  by  the  testi- 
mony and  believe  that  this  issue  is  as 
much  a  question  of  children's  rights  as 
it  is  grandparents'  rights.  Statistics 
show  the  plight  of  children  in  these 
cases. 

Over  1  million  children  a  year  expe- 
rience the  divorce  of  their  parents.  In 
1978,  10  million  children  lived  in  a 
household  with  one  biological  parent 
and  one  stepparent.  A  startling  48  per- 
cent of  those  who  married  in  1970  will 
eventually  divorce.  Most  people  who 
get  divorced  will  remarry  in  many  in- 
stances within  3  years.  These  contem- 
porary shifts  in  divorce  and  remar- 
riage have  profound  effects  on  chil- 
dren. And  given  this  trend.  I  empha- 
size the  point  that  children's  rights  to 
maintain  an  important  relationship 
with  their  grandparents  is  fuUy  sup- 
ported by  this  resolution.  « 


As  part  of  my  opening  remarks  at 
the  December  16  hearing,  I  stated. 
"Our  purpose  today  is  to  focus  nation- 
al attention,  if  you  will,  launch  a  na- 
tional debate  on  this  issue."  I  believe 
that  we  have  been  successful. 

In  public  life,  you  become  involved 
in  many  issues.  However,  over  my  14- 
year  career  in  the  Congress,  I  have 
rarely  seen  such  a  response  to  an  issue 
as  this  one.  I  have  received  over  1,000 
letters  from  grandparents  across  this 
Nation,  many  struggling  with  an  un- 
sjrmpathetic  court  system  in  quest  of 
visitation  with  their  grandchildren. 
State  legislators  as  well  as  aging 
groups  have  written  letters  of  support 
for  this  resolution.  Law  review  articles 
as  well  as  research  papers  have  been 
stimulated  by  the  national  attention 
brought  to  this  problem. 

Mr.  Matthew  Rinaldo  and  I,  along 
with  seven  of  my  colleagues,  contacted 
the  National  Conference  of  Commis- 
sioners on  Uniform  State  Laws  urging 
their  attention  to  this  problem.  This 
non-Federal  Government  entity  was 
established  in  1892  and  is  vested  with 
responsibility  "to  promote  imiformity 
in  State  laws  on  all  subjects  where 
imiformity  is  deemed  desirable  and 
practical."  Procedures  in  the  proposed 
Uniform  Grandparent  Visitation  Act 
for  the  interstate  recognition  and  en- 
forcement of  State  court  orders  could 
perhaps  be  modeled  after  those  found 
in  the  Uniform  Child  (Custody  Juris- 
diction Act  (UCCJA),  which  has  been 
widely  adopted  by  the  States. 

The  main  thrust  of  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  45,  introduced  Febru- 
ary 7  with  Ausmi  J.  Murphy,  chair  of 
Select  Education  Subcommittee  and 
41  cosponsors,  is  to  try  and  bring 
about  imiformity  among  the  42  State 
laws  which  now  exist  allowing  some 
grandparents  the  right  to  petition  a 
court  when  seeking  visitation  privi- 
leges. I  believe  that  this  resolution, 
calling  upon  the  National  Conference 
of  Commissioners  on  Uniform  State 
Laws  to  develop  a  model  State  act  pro- 
viding grandparents  with  the  uniform 
right  to  petition  and  to  be  heard  with 
respect  to  maintaining  access  to  their 
grandchildren  following  marital  disso- 
lution, is  a  sensible  and  effective  ap- 
proach to  assist  States  in  protecting 
the  familial  interests  that  State  laws 
seek  to  serve.  By  encouraging  all 
States  to  adopt  a  model  act,  interstate 
recognition  of  awarded  visitation  privi- 
leges would  be  insure<L 

Like  present  State  laws,  this  model 
act  would  not  give  grandparents  an  ab- 
solute right  of  visitation.  Rather,  it 
would  permit  grandparents  to  uni- 
formly petition  the  court,  asking  that 
such  privileges  be  granted.  No  visita- 
tion right  as  such  would  accrue  until  a 
court  order  had  been  issued  granting 
the  petition.  However,  with  uniform 
laws    reciprocity    among    the    States 
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would  greatly  enhance  enforcement  of 
such  court  orders. 

The  resolution  also  encourages  the 
National  Center  on  Child  Abuse  and 
Neglect  to  develop  and  disseminate 
guidelines  that  would  recognize  that 
"children's  best  Interests"  can  often  be 
served  by  allowing  grandparents  to 
maintAJn  continued  contact.  Thus,  the 
presumption  of  visitation  based  on  the 
"child's  best  interest"  would  be  pre- 
served. However,  the  vital  relationship 
that  exists  between  grandparents  and 
grandchildren  would  be  recognized.  It 
is  this  relationship  that  ought  to  be 
one  of  the  factors  used  by  State  courts 
in  determining  whether  visitation  is  in 
the  child's  "best  interest." 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  I 
am  inserting  excerpts  from  two  letters 
that  I  received  Just  this  weelc  from 
State  legislators.  From  a  State  repre- 
sentative of  the  Colorado  House  of 
Representatives: 

I  have  received  numerous  re<iue8ts  for  as- 
sistance from  my  constituents  who  face 
grandparent  visitation  problems.  In  one  par- 
ticularly distressing  case,  the  grandparents, 
in  spite  of  their  own  problems,  cared  for 
their  orphaned  grandchild  after  the  par- 
ent's death.  In  time  the  child  was  adopted 
by  a  more  youthful  couple,  but  only  after 
the  couple  repeatedly  assured  the  grandpar- 
ents that  they  could  always  have  unlimited 
visitation  with  the  child.  Unfortunately,  the 
adopting  couple  soon  left  Colorado  and  have 
completely  refused  to  allow  grandparents 
any  communication  with  the  child— to  the 
extent  of  returning  holiday  greeting  cards. 

I  thank  you,  not  only  for  myself,  but  also 
for  the  many  grandparents  who  would  bene- 
fit from  the  provisions  this  resolution  would 
foster. 

From  the  Arizona  State  Senate: 

Enclosed  you  will  find  a  copy  of  Senate 
Bill  1029  recently  adopted  by  the  Arizona 
Legislature  concerning  the  matter  of  Grand- 
parents Visitation  Rights.  As  the  author 
and  prime  sponsor,  I  am  pleased  to  report 
that  Arizona  has  now  joined  your  nation- 
wide campaign. 

Your  recent  letter  to  Mrs.  Geraldine 
Oould  of  Scottsdale  was  forwarded  to  me 
for  action.  I  requested  all  grandparents  sup- 
portive of  our  efforts  to  contact  Mrs.  Gould 
and  offer  assistance  In  forming  an  Arizona 
"Chapter"  of  concerned  citizens. 

Enaction  of  this  legislation  in  my  state 
does  not  terminate  my  interest.  Please  be 
advised  that  I  stand  prepared  to  support 
your  attempts  to  pass  federal  legislation.  In 
every  conceivable  manner.  Let  me  luiow  If  I 
can  help. 

Mr.  RARTLETT.  Bto.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  concur  and  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Biaggd  for  the  develop- 
ment of  this  resolution  and  for  bring- 
ing it  to  the  House  floor  today. 

This  resolution,  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  would  not  impose  any  new  reg- 
ulations or  any  new  laws  on  State  gov- 
ernments. In  fact,  what  this  resolution 
would  do  would  be  to  urge  the  devel- 
opment of  a  model  act  so  that  States 
may.  if  they  choose,  adopt  some  uni- 


formity from  State  to  State  to  provide 
for  grandparents  and  for  grandchil- 
dren the  right  to  visit. 

I  would  note  for  the  record  that,  in 
fact,  this  act  takes  as  its  primary  focus 
the  needs  of  children  and  the  needs  of 
those  children  in  their  relationships 
with  their  grandparents.  I  would  also 
note  that  this  act  focuses  on  the  rights 
of  children  to  have  access  and  visiting 
privileges  with  their  grandparents. 
The  Secretary,  for  example,  would  dis- 
seminate guidelines  which  may  be 
used  in  determining  "the  best  interests 
of  the  child"  in  cases  in  which  the 
grandparents  would  seek  privileges. 

So  I  do  rise  to  concur  with  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  would  like  to  ask  if 
grandparents  receive  visitation  rights, 
would  that  make  four  more  parties  to 
divorce  actions  in  some  cases? 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  would  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  There  are  some  States. 
California  is  one  of  them,  and  I  think 
Michigan  is  the  other,  that  provide 
the  opportunity  for  all  parties  of  in- 
terest to  sit  and  participate  in  the  res- 
olution of  the  custody  of  children. 

This  is  not  the  focus  of  this  legisla- 
tion because  in  the  end  what  we  are 
seeking  is  for  the  National  Conference 
of  Conunissioners  on  Uniform  State 
Laws  to  develop  a  model  law  to  be  ap- 
plied to  all  50  States.  Whether  the 
gentleman's  concern  is  addressed  in 
that  model  law  remains  to  be  seen. 
But  that  is  not  the  focus  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further.  I  am  a  little  con- 
cerned about  that  aspect  also.  Are  we 
not  going  to  create  an  expectancy  that 
is  not  going  to  be  met  unless  there  are 
some  other  steps  taken  in  the  process? 
It  does  seem  to  me  that  we  are  inex- 
orably moving  toward  creating  more 
and  more  litigation  in  this  country  as 
we  create  more  and  more  rights.  I  am 
quite  concerned  about  the  prolifera- 
tion of  litigation  that  already  is  dam- 
aging our  society  to  a  substantial 
extent.  

Mr.  BARTLETTT.  Reclaiming  my 
time.  I  think  the  opposite  would  occur. 
That  is.  if  a  model  act  were  then  devel- 
oped after  passage  of  this  act,  and  if 
States  began  to  adopt  that  model  act, 
I  think  this  act  would  result  in  fewer 
cases  of  litigation  and  less  litigation  as 
regards  visitation  rights,  and  it  would 
become  more  uniform  from  State  to 
State.  This  does  not  mandate  any 
State  adopt  smy  visitation  act. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  But  any  right  has  to 
be  asserted  in  court  or  there  is  no 
other  way  of  enforcing  it. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Further  reclaiming 
my  time,  in  fact  42  States,  as  the  gen- 


tleman from  New  York  has  suggested, 
have  already  adopted  some  sort  of  law. 
The  law  in  each  State  tends  to  be 
widely  different  from  laws  of  other 
States  and  is  creating  a  situation 
which  does  add  to  litigation  costs  and 
does  subtract  from  the  rights  of  chil- 
dren and  grandparents  and  adds  to  the 
costs. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  explanation.  I  must  say  I 
have  some  reservations  about  this  step 
as  a  further  complication  in  divorce 
actions. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  again?     

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  jrield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  would  like  to  contin- 
ue to  respond  to  the  concern  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  we  are  hoping  that 
what  will  be  built  into  model  legisla- 
tion is  a  conciliation  period,  a  concilia- 
tion process,  a  mediation  process  be- 
cause we  have  found  as  a  result  of  tes- 
timony that  we  have  obtained,  that 
where  we  do  have  mediation  or  concil- 
iation steps  that  70  percent  of  the 
matters  are  resolved  without  litiga- 
tion. 

Many  States  do  not  have  this  at  the 
moment.  Where  it  does  exist,  it  re- 
duces the  litigation  rather  tlian  in- 
crease it.  

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Hughes). 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  let 
me  congratulate  my  chairman,  the  dis- 
tinguished Member  from  New  York 
(Mr.  BiAGGi)  for  bringing  House  Con- 
current Resolution  45  to  the  floor  of 
the  House.  As  he  indicated,  this  first 
came  to  my  attention  as  a  result  of  the 
sad  tale  told  me  by  the  Ma:f  Chasens 
family  of  Atlantic  Coimty. 

I  have  been  here  about  9  years.  I 
have  sat  through  a  lot  of  hearings,  but 
I  want  to  tell  you  that  I  probably  have 
never  sat  through  a  more  emotional 
hearing  than  that  one.  I  do  not  think 
there  was  a  person  in  the  room  who 
did  not  have  tears  in  their  eyes  when 
the  various  witnesses  told  their  stories. 

We  are  not  talking  about  telling  the 
States  how  to  develop  legislation.  This 
resolution  recognizes  the  fact  that  do- 
mestic relations  of  all  kinds,  including 
visitation  rights,  are  inherently  for  the 
States  to  decide. 

What  it  does  provide  for,  however,  is 
some  Federal  leadership  in  trying  to 
develop  the  uniformity  that  will  pro- 
vide the  kind  of  humanitarian  ap- 
proach I  think  we  all  seek  for  this 
most  important  issue. 

We  are  tailing  about  not  just  grand- 
parents rights,  but  children's  rights, 
the  rights  of  children  and/or  grand- 
parents to  share  love,  companionship, 


experience,  family  experiences  in  par- 
ticular, in  years  that  are  important  to 
both  the  child  and  the  grandparents. 

So  I  want  to  commend  my  colleague 
from  New  York.  I  think  the  approach 
the  committee  has  taken  is  the  proper 
one.  It  encourages  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Commissioners  on  Uniform 
State  Laws  to  develop  uniform  State 
laws,  and  it  requests  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  that  kind  of  technical 
assistance  to  those  Commissioners 
that  will  enable  us  to  provide  that 
kind  of  uniformity. 

So  again,  congratulations,  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  most  im- 
portant initiative. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Lartos). 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  I 
want  to  commend  my  colleague,  the 
distingusihed  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, for  bringing  this  to  our  attention. 
I  think  it  is  important  we  realize  that 
we  are  dealing  with  a  national  tragedy. 
There  are  millions  of  grandparents 
in  this  Nation  who  represent  the  only 
heritage  between  the  grandchildren 
and  their  heritage,  and  they  are  de- 
prived in  many  instances  of  having 
any  contact  whatsoever  with  the 
grandchildren. 

We  have  had  instances  in  California 
where  one  couple  had  two  children,  a 
little  girl  1-year-old  and  a  Uttle  boy  2- 
years-old.  The  mother  died  and  the 
grandparents  brought  up  these  two 
children.  The  father  moved  back  to 
the  east  coast,  remarried,  and  then  de- 
cided that  they  wanted  nothing  ever 
again  to  do  with  the  grandparents  who 
for  3  long  years  represented  the  par- 
ents and  the  grandparents  to  these 
two  small  children. 
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I  was  anguished  at  the  tragedy  of 
the  grandparents.  The  anguish  of  the 
grandparents  was  beyond  words,  but 
the  anguish  of  the  grandchildren  was 
worse,  because  they  were  not  only  de- 
prived of  the  love  and  attention  of 
their  grandparents,  they  did  not  im- 
derstand  why  their  grandparents  sud- 
denly abandoned  them.  This  piece  of 
legislation  will  begin  the  long  process 
of  undoing  a  terrible  wrong.  We  are 
creating  new  rights,  we  are  giving 
rights  to  the  last  disenfranchised  seg- 
ment of  the  American  public,  grand- 
parents, and  grandchildren.  So,  final- 
ly, they  too  will  have  a  standing  neces- 
sary in  a  court  of  law  so  they  can  con- 
tinue their  loving  relationship. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
IVi  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Reio). 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
commend  Congressman  Biaggi  for  his 
successful  efforts  in  bringing  national 
attention  to  the  need  for  uniform  laws 
concerning  visitation  rights  of  grand- 
parents with  their  grandchildren. 


We  live  in  a  mobile  complex  society 
with  children,  parents,  and  grandpar- 
ents in  different  States  with  varied 
laws  that  impede  rather  than  promote 
family  contact.  My  home  State  has  a 
grandparent  visitation  rights  law— yet 
several  States  touching  our  borders  do 
not.  It  is  time  we  present  uniform  leg- 
islation that  is  a  model  for  all  SUtes 
to  foUow  in  promoting  rather  than  in- 
hibiting family  relationships. 

In  the  domestic  relations  cases  I 
handled  as  an  attorney  before  I  was 
elected  to  Congress.  I  found  the  es- 
tranged relationship  of  the  parents 
often  transferred  to  the  chUdren. 
causing  confusion,  pain,  loneliness, 
and  an  undeserved  sense  of  guilt. 

The  grandparent  relationship  often 
provided  the  only  continuing  stable 
family  contact  in  an  otherwise  confus- 
ing, and  all  too  often  hostile  environ- 
ment for  children.  Grandparents 
soothed  the  woimds  that  the  separa- 
tion of  parents  had  inadvertently  in- 
flicted on  their  children.  Grandpar- 
ents were  often  the  only  family  mem- 
bers who  devoted  their  energies  to 
meeting  the  special  needs  of  chUdren 
during  this  experience.  Grandparents 
frequently  provide  the  only  continu- 
ous relationship  a  child  has  with  his 
family. 

To  rob  a  child  of  grandparents: 
indeed,  to  rob  a  grsjidparent  of  the  joy 
of  a  continuous  relationship  with  a 
child  is  to  deny  a  child  his  heritage 
and  to  take  from  grandparents  the 
object  of  their  love  and  their  link  to 
the  future. 

From  my  personal  and  professional 
experience,  from  all  that  social  science 
and  history  has  taught  us.  it  is  emi- 
nently clear  how  important  a  continu- 
ous family  relationship  is  to  the 
healthy  development  of  children.  That 
is  why  I  am  an  original  cosponsor  and 
that  is  why  I  urge  you  to  support  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
seconds  to  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Rahall). 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  divorce 
is  never  easy  on  those  who  are  affect- 
ed most  by  a  divorce— the  chUdren 
who  are  deprived  of  growing  up  in  a 
normal  family  environment.  These 
children  are  often  caught  in  the 
middle  of  a  messy  divorce,  having  to 
take  sides  against  a  parent  they  may 
truly  love  and  come  to  depend  on. 
Many  children  turn  to  their  grandpar- 
ents in  times  of  divorce  as  they  truly 
represent  a  stable  family  situation 
which  children  can  relate.  However, 
sometimes  children  are  not  permitted 
to  see  their  grandparents  in  the  after- 
math of  a  divorce. 

I  rise  today  in  support  of  House  Con- 
current Resolution  45.  the  Uniform 
Grandparent  Visitation  Act.  This 
sense  of  the  Congress  resolution  ex- 
presses the  belief  that  relationships 
between  children  and  their  grandpar- 
ents should  be  aUowed  to  develop  and 


continue  in  spite  of  a  divorce  or  sepa- 
ration on  the  part  of  the  children's 
parents.  Relationships  between  chil- 
dren and  their  grandparents  can  fill  a 
very  important  void  in  a  child's  life  in 
the  aftermath  of  a  divorce  and  I  feel 
that  it  is  essential  that  there  be  a  uni- 
form standard  in  all  States  that  would 
set  the  guidelines  for  the  cultivation 
of  this  relationship.  Some  42  SUtes 
have  some  sort  of  guideline  estab- 
lished but  it  is  time  to  establish  a  na- 
tional guideline  that  will  spell  out 
clearly  the  right  of  children  and  their 
grandparents  to  visit  and  spend  time 
together  when  it  is  clearly  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  child  and  the  grandpar- 
ents. This  body  as  a  whole  should  take 
it  upon  itself  to  express  our  belief  in 
the  adoption  of  such  guidelines. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maryland  (Ms.  Mikulski). 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. I  also  thank  the  chairman  for  his 
leadership  in  this  legislation. 

I  am  here  today  to  voice  my  strong 
support  as  a  cosponsor  of  House  Con- 
current Resolution  45,  the  grandpar- 
ent's visitation  rights  resolution.  This 
is  an  Issue  that  has  the  potential  to 
affect  every  home  and  every  family  in 
this  country.  And  I  am  proud  to  say 
that  it  came  to  national  attention 
through  the  good  work  of  a  Maryland 
woman,  Mrs.  Gerrie  Hlghto. 

In  my  home  State.  Senator  Rosalie 
Abrams  first  introduced  legislation  in 
1975  to  deal  with  the  issue  of  grand- 
parents who  had  been  denied  the  right 
to  see  their  own  grandchildren  be- 
cause of  a  divorce  or  a  separation  in 
the  family.  That  crucial  issue  was 
buried  in  legislation  in  Annapolis. 
However,  the  voice  of  the  family  was 
lost  until  one  Maryland  grandmother. 
Mrs.  Gerrie  Hlghto.  took  her  personal 
anguish  and.  with  her  husband,  turned 
it  into  a  grassroots  movement. 
Through  the  good  work  of  Senator 
Abrams  and  Mrs.  Highto  who  are  here, 
the  Maryland  grandparents'  visitation 
rights  bill  passed  in  1982  in  Maryland. 
Now  is  the  time  for  Congress  to 
speak.  I  know  that  every  one  of  you  in 
this  room  has  memories  of  that  rela- 
tionship with  your  grandparents.  To 
this  day  I  still  cherish  the  memory  of 
standing  beside  by  grandmother  at  a 
neighborhood  ethnic  bakery  shop.  I 
remember  the  shop  that  she  ran.  the 
good  smells,  comfortable  sense  of  love 
that  I  had  being  with  her.  She  showed 
me  how  a  woman  can  be  a  shrewd 
businesswomen,  a  wife,  a  mother,  and 
serve  her  community. 

Many  years  later  when  I  was  run- 
ning for  Baltimore  City  Council  and 
went  door-to-door  as  I  knocked  on 
those  doors  they  would  say  to  me. 
"Barbara,  if  you  are  half  as  good  as 
your  grandmother's  doughnuts,  you 
will  be  OK." 
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I  treasure  that  legacy  as  a  sense  of 
pride  and  belonging.  I  treasure  those 
memories  and  I  believe  that  every 
child  should  have  memories  like  that 
as  well  and  every  grandparent  should 
have  a  right  to  make  those  memories 
with  those  we  love  and  I  am  honored 
to  support  this  profamily  piece  of  leg- 
islation. 

Ui.  BIAGGI.  Hi.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Puerto 
Rico  (Mr.  CoRHAOA). 

Mr.  CORRAOA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 45,  expressing  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  a  uniform  State  act  should 
be  developed  and  adopted  which  pro- 
vides grandparents  with  visitation 
rights.  I  commend  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Biaggi)  for  the  leader- 
ship he  has  taken  in  briiiging  this 
issue  to  the  forefront,  and  urge  my 
coUeagues  to  support  his  efforts. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  imder 
civil  law,  grandparents  have  no  more 
legal  right  of  access  to  their  grandchil- 
dren than  do  perfect  strangers,  imless 
they  are  named  the  child's  legal 
guardian.  In  many  instances  of  di- 
vorce, separation,  or  death  of  a  parent, 
the  child  is  deprived  of  the  comfort 
and  security  a  grandparent  can  pro- 
vide simply  because  the  parent,  in  an 
emotional  decision,  chooses  to  with- 
hold visitation  rights.  This  benefits 
neither  the  child  nor  the  grandparent, 
and  in  many  cases  further  strains  an 
already  touchy  situation. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  45  ad- 
dresses this  situation  by  suggesting 
that  a  uniform  State  act  be  developed 
and  Implemented  which  would  objec- 
tively and  fairly  set  out  standards  for 
determining  grandparental  access  in 
such  instances.  Congress,  through  this 
resolution,  cannot  mandate  enactment 
of  the  uniform  act  by  State  legisla- 
tures, nor  can  it  precondition  receipt 
of  Federal  funds  on  its  adoption.  We 
can,  however,  make  it  known  that 
Congress  believes  it  to  be  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  child  to  maintain  a  re- 
lationship with  the  grandparent  in 
times  of  family  instability,  and  that  in 
aU  possible  cases  this  fact  should  be 
considered  by  the  coiuts  in  determin- 
ing access  to  the  child. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
supporting  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 45. 

til.  BIAGOI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
fiuther  requests  for  time.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  and  vote  for  this 
bill  if  it  is  in  fact,  brought  to  a  vote  on 
the  morrow.  Clearly,  it  is  an  emotional 
issue.  It  is  one  that  has  arisen  primari- 
ly because  we  are  talking  in  terms  of  a 
different  type  of  society  than  we  knew 
in  past  generations  where  the  relation- 
ship between  grandparents  and  grand- 
children was  a  given  right  and  to  even 
comtemplate  the  thought  of  a  breach 
of  that  relationship  would  be  heresy. 


Today  we  are  looking  at  a  society 
where  the  dissolution  of  marriages  is 
equivalent  to  50  percent,  1  out  of  2  are 
being  divorced.  Couple  that  with  those 
parents  who  die  and  you  have  a  very 
exacerbated  situation.  The  number  of 
children  involved  in  that  type  of  disso- 
lution is  estimated  to  be  about  1  mil- 
Uon. 

So,  clearly  the  magnitude  of  this 
problem  is  slowly  emerging.  It  all 
started  with  a  single  letter,  a  single 
hearing,  which  shows  you  the  advan- 
tage of  those  hearings  and  the  proc- 
esses that  we  have  here  in  the  Con- 
gress. What  we  have  done,  in  fact,  is 
we  have  given  hope  to  thousands  of 
grandparents,  thousands,  who  are  suf- 
fering a  cruel  fate,  who  are  suffering 
because  they  have  been  told  that  they 
can  no  longer  visit  their  grandchil- 
dren. I  am  not  saying  this  legislation 
wiU  be  the  alpha  and  omega,  panacea 
to  all  the  evils,  but  clearly  it  is  a  very 
significant  initial  step. 

Hopefully  that  will  be  followed  by 
the  State  legislatures  throughout  the 
country,  and  it  will  implement  the 
kind  of  legislation  that  will  make 
available  and  provide  for  the  visitation 
rights  of  the  children. 

Where  we  had  despair,  we  have 
given  hope.  If  this  resolution  accom- 
plishes nothing  else  it  certainly  merits 
the  attention  and  support  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  I  urge  all  of 
my  colleagues  to  vote  for  this  legisla- 
tion. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bart- 
LETT)  wish  to  shield  any  more  time? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Yes.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  an  additional  minute. 

I  would  again  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  for  this  bill.  I 
point  out  to  my  colleagues  that  all  this 
bill  does  is  to  facilitate  the  develop- 
ment of  uniform  State  law.  it  does  not 
impose  any  of  those  laws.  In  fact,  it  is 
well  known  in  the  legal  community 
that  uniformity  is  needed.  I  quote 
from  a  letter  from  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Commissioners  on  Uniform 
State  Laws,  when  the  conference 
states  in  their  letter  to  Mr.  Biagoi: 

Tou  are  exactly  right  in  pointing  out 
there  is  a  wide  variety  of  State  statutes  and 
this  is  an  area  where  uniformity  of  law 
among  the  States  would  help  to  achieve  sub- 
stantial justice. 

I  commend  my  colleague  from  New 
York  and  would  yield  to  him  such  time 
as  he  may  consume. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  cooperation  and  his  inter- 
est. I  know  he  was  not  given  much 
leeway,  very  little  flexibility  and  dis- 
cretion because  he  has  received  a  man- 


date from  his  father  in  connection 
with  grandparents'  rights.  I  am  sure 
this  resolution  nor  any  other  law 
would  ever  be  necessary,  but  clearly 
the  bitter  illustrations  that  many 
grandparents  have  witnessed  over  the 
years  has  cast  a  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
some.  And  when  you  move  along  in 
years  you  become  a  little  more  suscep- 
tible to  doubt  and  you  would  like  to 
make  certain  that  those  Joys  that  are 
so  precious  to  you  remain  available. 

I  know  the  gentleman  will  happily 
return  and  tell  his  father.  "Dad.  I 
complied  with  your  request."  not  only 
as  the  gentleman's  father  but  as  a 
grandparent,  and.  even  more  impor- 
tantly perhaps  from  a  political  per- 
spective, as  a  constituent  who  must  be 
heard. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  This  is  an  instructed  vote 
from  my  father,  the  grandfather  of  12, 
who  Instructed  me  to  support  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  in  his  efforts.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  his  time. 

•  Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  45,  visitation  rights  for 
grandparents.  This  legislation,  which 
urges  the  National  Conference  of 
Commissioners  on  Uniform  State  Laws 
to  develop  a  Grandparents  Visitation 
Act  for  adoption  by  the  50  States,  is 
sorely  needed.  At  present,  although  42 
States  have  laws  allowing  grandpar- 
ents to  petition  a  court  for  visitation 
rights.  State  legislation  fails  to  grant 
equal  protection  to  all  grandparents  in 
similar  circmnstances.  The  relation- 
ship between  a  child  and  his  grandpar- 
ents can  be  very  important  and  benefi- 
cial for  all  of  the  people  Involved. 
From  his  grandparents  a  child  receives 
the  gift  of  self-worth,  of  shared  expe- 
riences, of  heritage  and  love  and  conti- 
nuity. And  from  a  grandchild,  older 
people  receive  the  same.  The  preserva- 
tion of  this  special  relationship  despite 
divorce,  separation,  death  of  parent  or 
stepparent  adoption  is  one  important 
way  in  which  we  can  help  foster  stabil- 
ity in  American  families.  I  strongly 
urge  adoption  of  this  resolution.* 

•  Mrs.  LIjOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
are  addressing  a  family  need,  the  right 
of  grandparents  to  petition  a  court  for 
visitation  rights.  While  the  resolution 
we  will  consider  itself  does  not,  and 
cannot,  establish  Federal  statutory 
protections,  it  does  make  clear  the 
desire  of  this  Congress  that  each  of 
our  States  adopts  a  Uniform  Grand- 
parent Visitation  Right  Act.  Although 
only  8  of  our  States  have  no  provision, 
the  other  42  differ  widely  in  what  cir- 
cumstances Justify  the  right  to  peti- 
tion and  how  the  right,  once  granted, 
will  be  protected.  The  families  of  this 
Nation  need  uniformity  and  this  reso- 
lution, by  calling  for  the  development 
of  a  model  State  act  providing  grand- 
parents with  the  right  to  petition,  will 


establish  the  means  by  which  uniform- 
ity can  be  achieved. 

This  resolution  is  the  result  of 
expert  testimony  which  demonstrated 
the  hardship  experienced  by  both 
grandparents  and  grandchildren  after 
the  dissolution  of  a  marriage.  In  pass- 
ing it  we  express  our  recognition  of 
the  need  for  continued  contact  be- 
tween the  two.  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  and  urge  its  passage.* 
•  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  Hoiise  Concurrent 
Resolution  45.  the  Grandparent's  Visi- 
tation Act  introduced  by  Representa- 
tive BiAGGi.  This  legislation  expresses 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  all  50 
States  should  adopt  a  uniform  policy 
for  visitation  between  grandparents 
and  grandchildren  and  authorizes  the 
National  Conference  Commissioners 
on  Uniform  State  Laws  to  develop 
such  a  policy. 

While  this  measure  does  not  carry 
full  legal  authority,  it  strongly  urges 
States  to  adopt  a  uniform  standard 
which  wUl  provide  grandparents  with 
the  right  to  petition  for  visitation 
privileges  following  marital  dissolu- 
tion, death,  or  separation  while  also 
providing  for  interstate  recognition 
and  enforcement  of  any  court  orders 
issued. 

Fortunately,  the  Washington  State 
laws  are  already  in  compliance  with 
this  resolution's  intent.  But,  it  is  es- 
sential that  our  neighboring  States 
have  similar  laws,  for  many  children 
move  with  a  parent  or  guardian  from 
one  State  to  another  after  the  visita- 
tion orders  have  been  made. 

This  resolution  would  also  encour- 
age the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  through  the  National 
Center  for  Child  Abuse  and  Neglect,  to 
assist  States  in  developing  model 
guidelines  for  determining  the  "best 
interests  of  the  child,"  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  ability  of  the  grandpar- 
ents to  contribute  to  the  child's  need 
for  continuity  of  care. 

Since  over  1  million  children  annual- 
ly see  their  parents  divorce,  and  75 
percent  of  all  older  Americans  are 
grandparents,  I  feel  it  is  important 
that  Members  of  Congress  do  all  that 
they  can  to  protect  the  interests  of 
these  individuals  who  in  many  cases 
bear  a  heavy  impact  as  "innocent  by- 
standers" in  a  divorce  situation.* 
*  Ms.  FERRARO.  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  visitation  rights  for  grand- 
parents resolution  which  is  Ijefore  us 
today.  I  would  also  like  to  congratu- 
late our  colleague  from  New  York  for 
a  Job  well  done. 

As  a  member  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Aging  I  participated  in  the 
hearing  the  Subcommittee  on  Human 
Services  held  on  this  important  issue. 
At  that  time  the  subcommittee  heard 
testimony  from  many  distinguished 
witnesses  on  the  importance  of  the 
grandparent/grandchild  relationship. 


Twenty-two  years  ago  when  I  had 
my  first  child  I  thought  I  had 
achieved  the  ultimate  as  far  as  my 
family  life  was  concerned.  My  mother 
then  said,  wait  untU  you  are  a  grand- 
mother. Well,  I  have  not  experienced 
that  yet,  however.  I  am  looking  for- 
ward to  that  day. 

Unfortunately,  for  too  many  older 
Americans,  the  right  to  see  their 
grandchildren  has  been  caUously 
taken  from  them.  These  actions  not 
only  affect  the  grandparent— but  the 
children  also.  Let  me  read  from  a 
letter  I  received  from  a  grandmother 
on  what  happens  to  the  children. 

In  so  many  cases  with  divorced  children 
unforeseen  hostility  with  one  of  the  parents 
destroys  family  relationships  and  prevents 
needed  contact  and  supportive  warmth.  Par- 
ticularly at  that  time  of  disruptions  chil- 
dren require  as  much  reassurance  and  cohe- 
siveness  as  possible,  and  grandparents  who 
nuture  and  give  of  their  experience  and 
wisdom  are  a  vital  factor. 

Families  are  an  intergral  part  of  society's 
salvation. 

The  letter  was  signed.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, by  grandparents  of  four— two  we 
are  devoted  to  and  loved  by;  two  we 
are  fighting  for  visitation  rights. 

Grandparents  have  love,  affection 
and  warmth  to  offer  their  grandchil- 
dren. However,  a  lack  of  uniformity  of 
State  laws  regarding  visitation  rights 
is  denying  many  the  opportunity  to 
share  these  things  with  their  grand- 
children. 

For  this  reason  I  strongly  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  resolution 
before  us  today.* 

*  Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolutioin  45  which  epxresses  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  National 
Conference  of  Commissioners  on  Uni- 
form State  Laws  should  develop  a 
model  State  act  for  providing  grand- 
parents adequate  visitation  rights  to 
their  grandchildren  when  a  marriage 
is  dissolved.  As  a  sponsor  of  this  meas- 
ure, I  am  pleased  to  see  the  swift  con- 
sideration by  both  the  conamittees  of 
referral  as  well  as  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Although  recent  statistics  show 
that  more  married  couples  are  remain- 
ing together,  prior  information  indi- 
cated a  high  degree  of  divorce  among 
Americans.  The  couples  who  have 
chosen  not  to  stay  together  have  often 
resolved,  or  attempted  to  resolve,  the 
questions  of  custody  and  visitation 
rights  for  parents.  What  has  received 
less  prominence  is  the  effect  of  divorce 
on  the  wonderful  relationship  between 
grandparent  and  grandchild. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  rela- 
tionship between  parent  and  child, 
while  a  rewarding  one,  has  its  difficult 
moments.  But.  the  bond  between 
grandparents  and  grandchildren  is 
indeed  a  magical  one,  and  must  not  be 
allowed  to  be  so  easily  dissolved  as  a 
legal  marriage.  This  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress resolution  urges  the  National 
Center  for  Child  Abuse  and  Neglect  to 


work  with  the  States  in  developing 
guidelines  for  determining  what  would 
constitute  the  best  interest  of  the 
child  when  determining  visitation 
rights.  It  is  important  to  not  that  a 
majority  of  States  have  some  statutes 
relating  to  the  visitation  rights  of 
grandparents.  However,  the  circxmi- 
stances  vary  widely,  and  I  am  con- 
cerned that  without  some  national  at- 
tempt to  institute  uniform  visitation 
rights,  those  who  derive  the  most  ben- 
efit will  lose  the  most.  These  children 
learn  about  the  many  wonders  of  life 
from  a  perspective  they  would  other- 
wise be  deprived  of.  and  their  wonder- 
ment only  enriches  the  lives  of  their 
grandparents.  Accordingly,  I  urge  pas- 
sage of  this  resolution.  K(r.  Speaker, 
and  ask  my  colleagues  to  Join  in  this 
effort.*  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  All 
time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Biaggi)  that  the  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  agree  to  the  con- 
ciirrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  45). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  con- 
current resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks in  the  Recoro  on  the  concur- 
rent resolution  Just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NA-nONAL  WILDLIFE  REFUGES 
REAUTHORIZATIONS 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  1723)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions through  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Great  Dismal  Swamp,  Minnesota 
Valley,  SaUors'  Snug  Harbor,  and  San 
Francisco  Bay  National  Wildlife  Ref- 
uges, as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R. 1723 
Be  it  enacted  by  Sejiate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION    1.    GREAT    DISMAL    SWAMP    NATIONAL 
WILDUFE  REFUGE 

Section  4(4)  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
establish  the  Great  Dismal  Swamp  National 
Wildlife  Refuge",  approved  August  30,  1974 
(Public  Law  93-402.  88  Stat.  802),  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  $34,100,000  for  the  period  begltming 
October  1,  1977,  and  ending  September  30, 
1986,  of  which  not  to  exceed  $22,000,000 
shaU  be  available  for  land  acquisition  and 
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not  to  exceed  $12,100,000  shall  be  available 
for  purpoMS  other  than  land  acquisition.". 

8KC  1.  MINNKSOTA  VALLEY  NATIONAL  WILOUFE 
REFUCB. 

Section  10  of  the  Minnesota  Valley  Na- 
tional WUdlife  Refuge  Act  (Public  Law  »4- 
466.  90  Stat.  1996)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  subsection  (a)  by  striking 
out  "$14,500,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$34,900,000".  and  by  striJiing  out 
"September  30,  1983"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "September  30,  1986";  and 

(2)  by  amending  subsection  (b)  by  striking 
out  "$6,000,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "$9,800,000".  and  by  striking  out  'and 
ending  September  30.  1986"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "which  shall  be  available  until 
expended". 

SKC  X  3AN  FRANCISCO  BAY  NATIONAL  WILDUFE 
RKFVGE. 

Section  5<1)  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  National  Wildlife  Refuge", 
approved  June  30.  1972  (Public  Law  92-330. 
86  Stat.  400),  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"September  30.  1983;"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "September  30. 1986;". 

D  1330 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  PORSYTHK  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Brsaux)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Forstthe)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Breaux). 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  before 
the  House,  H.R.  1723,  would  extend 
for  3  years  the  current  authorizations 
for  the  acquisition  of  three  national 
wildlife  refuges.  These  refuges  include: 
Great  Dismal  Swamp.  Minnesota 
Valley,  and  San  Francisco  Bay.  In  ad- 
dition, amendments  to  the  biU  offered 
diiring  subcommittee  markup  would 
increase  the  authorization  for  appro- 
priations for  land  acquisition  and  de- 
velopment at  the  Great  Dismal 
Swamp  and  the  Minnesota  Valley  Na- 
tional WUdlife  Refuges. 

The  three  refuges  being  considered 
for  reauthorization  today  are  worthy 
components  of  the  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  System.  In  addition  to  conserv- 
ing important  wildlife  species  and 
their  habitats,  these  refuges  provide  a 
much  needed  wildlife-oriented  public 
use  area  as  weU  as  interpretation  and 
educational  programs  to  inform  the 
public  of  the  importance  of  maintain- 
ing fish  and  wildlife  resources.  Great 
Dismal  Swamp,  for  example,  is  an  ex- 
tensive forested  wetland  and  lake 
system  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina 
which  provides  habitat  for  abundant 
fish  and  wildlife  populations.  It  is  par- 
ticularly noted  for  its  unusual  bird 


populations  with  over  75  species  nest- 
ing in  the  swamp.  The  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  estimates  that  a  total  of 
113,000  acres  will  be  necessary  to 
insure  conservation  of  the  area.  The 
cost  of  the  remaining  lands  would  re- 
quire an  increase  in  the  amount  of  the 
authorization  to  $22  million  in  order 
to  complete  acquisition  of  the  refuge. 
In  addition,  the  projected  habitat  im- 
provement and  public  use  develop- 
ment needs  necessary  to  maintain  the 
quality  of  wildlife  habitat  and  to  pro- 
vide wildlife  education  and  recreation 
to  the  public  will  also  require  an  in- 
crease in  authorization  to  $12.1  mil- 
lion. H.R.  1723,  as  amended  in  subcom- 
mittee, would  increase  the  develop- 
ment and  acquisition  authorizations 
for  Great  Dismal  Swamp  to  these 
levels. 

The  Minnesota  Valley  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  contains  extensive 
marshlands  that  are  Imown  for  the 
vast  populations  of  waterfowl  which 
rely  u[>on  them  for  production,  migra- 
tion, and  wintering  grotmds.  Approxi- 
mately 2.850  acres  of  private  lands 
remain  to  be  acquired  within  the 
refuge.  The  estimated  cost  of  these 
lands  is  approximately  $12  million,  ex- 
ceeding the  current  authorization 
level  by  $10.4  million.  H.R.  1723  would 
raise  the  authorization  for  land  acqui- 
sition to  this  level. 

Development  of  the  interpretive 
center  and  other  facilities  recommend- 
ed by  the  master  plan  for  the  Minne- 
sota Valley  NWR  has  been  delayed  be- 
cause no  funds  have  been  appropri- 
ated. Due  to  inflation,  the  cost  of 
building  the  center  will  be  higher  than 
originally  anticipated.  The  proposed 
legislation  as  amended  increases  the 
authorization  for  development  from  $6 
million  to  $9.8  million. 

H.R.  1723,  as  sunended,  does  not  re- 
authorize the  establishment  of  Sailors' 
Snug  Harbor  as  a  National  Wildlife 
Refuge.  A  study  completed  by  the 
Heritage  Conservation  and  Recreation 
Service  concluded  that  Sailors'  Snug 
Harbor  is  an  area  of  local  and  State 
significance  and  recommended  that  it 
be  congresslonally  deauthorized.  The 
area  has  not  been  donated  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  as  the  origi- 
nal legislation  authorized.  Instead, 
Sailors'  Snug  Harbor  has  continued  to 
function  successfully  as  a  community 
environmental  education  and  cultural 
center  under  the  management  of  Snug 
Harbor  Cultural  Center,  Inc.,  a  public 
nonprofit  corporation. 

In  siumnary,  Mr.  Speaker,  these  ref- 
uges being  considered  for  reauthoriza- 
tion today  not  only  provide  habitat  for 
wildlife,  but  also,  because  of  their 
proximity  to  large  population  centers, 
provide  millions  of  citizens  the  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  a  greater  apprecia- 
tion of  the  Importance  of  wildlife.  If 
we  are  to  continue  our  support  for  the 
preservation  of  these  important  refuge 
areas,   an    Increase   of   authorization 


levels  and  extension  through  fiscal 
year  1986  is  necessary.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  me  In  supporting  this 
bill. 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  1723  will  extend  the 
authorization  period  for  the  Great  Dis- 
mal Swamp,  Miimesota  Valley,  and  San 
Francisco  Bay  National  Wildlife  Ref- 
uges for  3  years.  In  addition,  the  authori- 
zation for  appropriations  for  land 
acquisition  and  development  at  Great 
Dismal  Swamp  and  Minnesota  Valley 
would  be  increased  to  reflect  Increased 
costs  resulting  from  inflation  and  the 
delays  brought  on  by  the  use  of  a  "will- 
ing-seller" policy,  unavoidable  delays  in 
settlement,  and  lower  than  planned 
appropriation  requests.  The  additional 
acquisition  and  development  funds 
will  provide  not  only  valuable  direct 
benefits,  but  in  most  cases  are  neces- 
sary to  protect  or  effectively  utilize 
the  habitat  already  acquired.  No  addi- 
tional acreage  has  been  authorized. 

All  three  of  these  refuges  provide 
extremely  valuable  waterfowl  habitat 
as  well  as  habitat  for  a  diverse  popula- 
tion of  fish,  wildlife,  and  plant  species. 
All  are  also  within  easy  driving  dis- 
tance of  major  metropolitan  areas 
and,  therefore,  provide  a  much  en- 
hanced accessabllity  to  our  national 
resources  for  millions  of  people. 

I  concur  with  the  assessment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana,  that  these 
refuges  should  be  authorized  with  suf- 
ficient additional  fimding  to  carry  out 
the  remaining  acquisition  and  develop- 
ment needs  and  therefore  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  supporting  this 
legislation. 

VL:  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  full  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jones). 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  1723. 
a  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
through  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  Great 
Dismal  Swamp,  Minnesota  VaUey,  and 
San  Francisco  Bay  National  Wildlife 
Refuges. 

In  addition  to  extending  the  author- 
ization for  these  three  refuges  until 
September  30.  1986,  H.R.  1723  in- 
creases the  authorization  levels  for  ap- 
propriations for  the  Great  Dismal 
Swamp  and  Minnesota  Valley  National 
WUdlife  Refuges.  In  testimony  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  Conservation  and  the  Envi- 
ronment, the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior indicated  that  these  increases  in 
authorization  levels  are  necessary  to 
complete  land  acquisition  and  develop- 
ment of  these  refuges  to  the  extent 
originaUy  intended  by  Congress.  How- 
ever, the  administration  currently  is 
not  requesting  an  Increase  in  such  au- 
thorization levels.  If  an  increase  in  au- 


thorization levels  is  not  achieved,  any 
future  progress  that  we  hope  to  make 
in  refuge  land  acquisition  would  be 
precluded. 

The  Great  Dismal  Swamp,  located 
partiaUy  within  my  district,  is  an  ex- 
ceUent  example  of  the  devastating 
impact  that  the  administration's  deci- 
sion not  to  request  an  Increase  for  au- 
thorization levels  wUl  have  on  our 
refuge  system.  Of  the  113.000-acre 
refuge,  10,850  acres  remain  to  be  ac- 
quired. In  addition,  and  in  need  of 
urgent  consideration,  is  a  one-third  in- 
terest in  4.700  acres  which  is  outstand- 
ing and  imdergoing  probate.  Unless 
this  one-third  interest  is  acquired  ex- 
peditiously, the  courts  have  indicated 
that  a  partition  of  property  wiU  be 
necessary.  In  aU  likelihood,  this  will 
result  in  the  drainage  of  the  parti- 
tioned wetlands  for  agricultural  use 
and.  because  of  the  topography  of  the 
refuge  and  the  central  strategic  loca- 
tion of  the  lands  in  question,  the  con- 
sequent drainage  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  existing  refuge. 

I  do  hope  that  my  coUeagues  wiU 
recognize  the  urgency  of  the  situation 
and  support  H.R.  1723  which  provides 
the  necessary  authorization  levels  for 
the  acquisition  and  protection  of  these 
two  valuable  refuges.  As  the  represent- 
ative of  the  first  District  of  North 
Carolina,  where  the  Great  Dismal 
Swamp  is  partiaUy  located,  as  weU  as 
the  chairman  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee,  I  whole- 
heartedly support  H.R.  1723  and  urge 
aU  of  the  Members  of  the  House  to 
vote  in  favor  of  its  passage. 
•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  includ- 
ed in  H.R.  1723,  the  Great  Dismal 
Swamp  authorization,  is  a  provision  to 
extend  the  authorization  for  the  Min- 
nesota VaUey  National  WUdlife 
Refuge.  This  extension  would  provide 
$24.9  miUion  to  complete  acquisition 
of  the  9,500  Minnesota  VaUey  refuge 
acres,  as  weU  as  $9.8  miUion  for  land 
development  at  the  refuge.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  authorization. 

Since  the  original  authorization  7 
years  ago.  commendable  progress  on 
the  refuge  has  been  made.  The  U.S. 
Fish  and  WUdlife  Service  has  pur- 
chased or  leased  5,000  acres,  and  pro- 
tected about  half  of  the  8,000  recre- 
ational acres.  AU  progress  has  been 
representative  of  the  cooperative  ef- 
forts between  the  Federal  and  State 
governments  and  local  citizens.  But 
further  progress  on  land  acquisition  is 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  friends 
of  the  Minnesota  VaUey  Refuge  would 
like  to  increase  the  refuge  size  to 
12,000  acres  and  that  I  support  much 
of  the  addition.  It  should  also  be  noted 
that  I  also  support  reducing  some  of 
the  acreage  in  the  original  plan  which 
is  highly  productive  farmland. 

The  Minnesota  VaUey  National 
WUdlife  Refuge  is  one  of  few  national 
refuges  located  so  near  a  metropoUtan 


area.  It  provides  a  stage  for  the  inter- 
section of  an  urban  community  with  a 
wilderness  community.  The  refuge  is 
replete  with  environmental  variety,  di- 
versity, and  excitement.  More  than 
250  species  of  birds  and  about  50  spe- 
cies of  mammals  make  their  home  in 
the  dense  vegetation  there,  aU  within 
the  not-too-dlstant  sight  and  sound  of 
the  Twin  Cities. 

With  acquisition  already  more  than 
half  complete,  completion  of  the  origi- 
nal Minnesota  VaUey  plan  should  be 
legislatively  assured.  The  increased 
and  extended  authorization  in  H.R. 
1723  would  provide  only  part  of  the  as- 
surance because  sectiring  appropria- 
tions for  this  authorization  wiU  be  ex- 
ceedingly difficult. 

Again.  I  urge  my  coUeagues  to  vote 
on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Minnesota, 
and  vote  in  support  of  H.R.  1723,  al- 
lowing for  the  extended  authorization 
for  the  Minnesota  VaUey  National 
WUdlife  Refuge.* 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
BREAUX)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  biU,  H.R.  1723.  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  nUes  were  suspended  and  the  biU, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  biU  to  authorize  appropriations 
through  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  Great 
Dismal  Swamp.  Minnesota  VaUey,  and 
San  Francisco  Bay  National  WUdlife 
Refuges.". 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


MATAGORDA  ISLAND 
EXC^HANGE  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  biU 
(H.R.  1935)  to  ratify  an  exchange 
agreement  concerning  National  WUd- 
life Refuge  System  lands  located  on 
Matagorda  Island  in  Texas. 

The  Clerk  read  as  f  oUows: 
H.R.  1935 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepretentaHves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  not- 
withstanding any  other  provisions  of  law 
providing  for  the  administration  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  of  the  National  Wild- 
life Refuge  System  through  the  United 
States  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service,  the  action 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  entering 
into  the  unique  exchange  agreement  (enti- 
tled "Memorandum  of  Agreement  between 
the  United  States  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or and  the  State  of  Texas  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Matagorda  Island  SUte  Park 
and  Wildlife  Management  Area  A  Unit  of 
the  National  WUdlife  Refuge  System  in  Cal- 
houn County.  Texas"  and  Easements  run- 
ning to  the  United  States  and  Texas  herein- 


after referred  to  jointly  as  the  "Agree- 
ment", all  of  which  are  dated  December  8, 
1982)  providing  for  integrated  management 
(during  the  term  of  the  Agreement)  of  Na- 
tional WUdlife  Refuge  System  lands  and 
State  lands  on  Matagorda  Island  in  Texas  is 
ratified  and  approved,  except  that  any 
amendments  hereinafter  made  pursuant  the 
Agreement  shall  be  consistent  with  the  re- 
quiremente  of  the  National  WUdlife  Refuge 
System  Administration  Act  (16  VJ8.C. 
668dd-668ee)  and  other  applicable  provisons 
of  Federal  law  adminstered  by  such  Secre- 
tary. Nothing  in  the  Agreement  or  In  this 
Act  shaU  be  construed  (A)  as  affecting  the 
continued  applicabUlty  of  the  National 
WUdlife  Refuge  System  Administration  Act 
to  the  Federal  lands  covered  by  such  Agree- 
ment or  the  inclusion  of  such  lands  within 
the  National  WUdlife  Refuge  System,  or  (B) 
as  ratifying  or  authorizing  any  other  such 
agreements  appUcable  to  any  other  area  of 
the  National  WUdlife  Refuge  System. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  Is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Breaux)  wiU  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Forsythe)  wiU  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Breattx). 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  before 
the  House,  H.R.  1935.  would  ratify  and 
approve  an  agreement  between  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  the 
State  of  Texas  relating  to  the  manage- 
ment of  Matagorda  Island,  part  of 
which  Ues  within  the  Aransas  national 
wUdlife  refuge. 

Matagorda  Island  is  a  50.500-acre 
barrier  Island  off  the  Texas  gulf  coast. 
Approximately  20.000  acres  are  owned 
by  the  State  of  Texas.  11,500  acres  are 
privately  owned,  and  19.000  acres  are 
the  site  of  a  former  Air  Force  base  and 
owned  by  the  Federal  (jovemment, 
purchased  at  the  beginning  of  World 
Warn. 

Since  1971.  the  Federal  portion  of 
Matagorda  has  been  managed  as  part 
of  the  national  wUdlife  refuge  system 
and  is  administered  as  part  of  the 
Aransas  National  WUdlife  Refuge.  The 
island  is  considered  prime  habitat  for 
migratory  birds.  Whooping  cranes  and 
brown  peUcans.  both  endangered  spe- 
cies, use  the  island  at  various  times  of 
the  year. 

Management  of  the  Federal  lands  in 
Matagorda  Island  was  governed  by  a 
memorandum  of  imderstandlng— 
MOU— between  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Air  Force  signed  in 
1971  when  the  Air  Force  decided  to 
phase  out  its  operations  on  the  island. 
The  land  had  been  used  as  a  bombing 
and  gunnery  range.  The  MOU  provid- 
ed that  the  Air  Force  was  agreeable  to 
the  inclusion  of  the  island  in  the  Aran- 
sas National  WUdlife  Refuge  so  long 
as  its  primary  use  by  the  Air  Force 
was  not  jeopardized  or  Impeded.  It 
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alao  provided  that  the  MOU  cotild  be 
terminated  by  mutual  agreement. 

Although  the  National  WUdlife 
Refuge  Administration  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1976  generally  prohibit  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  from  remov- 
ing lands  from  the  national  wildlife 
refuge  system,  a  proposal  was  made 
early  in  the  Reagan  administration 
that,  since  Matagorda  was  brought 
into  the  refuge  system  pursuant  to  the 
terms  of  a  cooperative  agreement,  ter- 
mination of  that  agreement  would 
allow  it  to  be  removed  from  the  refuge 
sjrstem  and  turned  over  to  the  State  of 
Texas,  which  had  long  expressed  an 
interest  in  the  area.  This  proposal, 
however,  was  vigorously  opposed  by 
conservation  organizations  and  con- 
cerns were  expressed  by  a  number  of 
Members  of  Congress. 

Paced  with  this  strong  opposition, 
the  I>epartment  of  the  Interior  and 
the  State  of  Texas  have  developed  a 
memorandum  of  agreement — MOA— 
based  on  the  exchange  of  interests  in 
the  State  and  Federal  lands  on  the 
island,  which  retains  Federal  owner- 
ship of  the  refuge  lands  and  includes 
them  within  the  national  wildlife 
refuge  system.  The  agreement  also 
provides  the  Federal  Government  with 
a  conservation  easement  on  the  State- 
owned  lands.  The  Texas  Parks  and 
Wildlife  Department  is  to  manage  the 
entire  area  to  protect  its  wildlife  and 
natural  resource  values.  Management 
activities  must  be  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  Administration  Act,  the  na- 
tional wUdlife  refuge  system  manual, 
and  a  Matagorda  conceptual  plan  de- 
veloped by  the  State  of  Texas.  The 
Department  of  the  Interior  is  to  moni- 
tor the  management  of  the  area  and 
the  agreement  provides  for  a  right  of 
petition  by  public  and  private  organi- 
zations if  they  believe  the  agreement 
is  being  violated. 

Mr.  Spealcer,  there  are  a  niunber  of 
reasons  why  I  believe  this  MOA  is  ap- 
propriate and  beneficial  to  both  the 
wildlife  refuge  system  and  the  wildlife 
resotirces  involved.  First,  and  fore- 
most, this  agreement  brings  all  of  the 
Federal  and  State  land  imder  national 
wildlife  refuge  status.  The  Federal 
Government  will  possess  a  conserva- 
tion easement  on  the  State  lands  and 
the  State  will  manage  those  lands  for 
the  conservation  of  wildlife.  The  State 
lands  are  the  most  valuable  from  the 
standpoint  of  both  the  endangered 
whooping  crane  and  other  migratory 
waterfowl. 

Second,  this  agreement  brings  to  a 
successful  conclusion  a  longstanding 
dispute  t>etween  the  State  of  Texas 
and  the  Department  of  the  Interior  re- 
garding Matagorda.  It  is  a  dispute  that 
has  spanned  several  administration, 
both  State  and  Federal,  and  which  has 
prevented  any  active  management  of 
the  area  by  either  the  Federal  or  the 
State  government. 


Finally,  this  agreement,  if  ratified 
by  H.R.  1935,  would  do  no  harm  to  the 
concepts  that  govern  our  refuge 
system.  Our  legislation  treats  this 
agreement  for  what  it  is— a  unique  ex- 
change agreement.  As  such,  it  will  not 
serve  as  a  precedent  for  any  other 
such  agreement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  assure  the 
Members  that  we  have  examined  this 
issue  thoroughly.  The  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  has  a 
long  tradition  of  carefully  examining 
all  administrative  actions  that  would 
affect  the  integrity  of  the  national 
wildlife  refuge  system.  We  have  main- 
tained that  tradition.  It  was  only  after 
two  extensive  hearings  on  this  matter, 
one  in  the  97th  Congress  and  one  this 
session,  that  we  decided  to  proceed 
with  this  legislation.  We  are  convinced 
that,  in  this  instance,  because  of  the 
unique  opportunities  for  the  unified 
management  of  this  area  by  the  State 
of  Texas,  the  MOA  will  be  beneficial 
to  the  wildlife  resources  involved.  We 
will  examine  all  future  proposals  that 
may  affect  the  refuge  system  with 
equal  care. 

D  1340 

With  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also 
find  it  certainly  appropriate  to  com- 
mend the  Members  of  the  delegation 
from  the  State  of  Texas  who  have 
been  involved  in  this  process  by  trying 
to  do  what  they  could  do  bring  it  to  a 
successful  conclusion  as  contained  in 
this  legislation.  Particularly,  I  want  to 
point  out  the  very  effective  work  by 
our  distinguished  majority  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright), 
who  was  working  very  closely  with  our 
committee  to  try  to  bring  the  various 
competing  interests  into  a  position  of 
agreement;  also  our  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentlemsui  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Patman),  who  was  always  in- 
volved in  trying  to  urge  our  committee 
to  take  a  close  look  at  this  particular 
problem.  Our  subcommittee  visited 
the  area  and  talked  with  local  people 
about  their  concerns,  and  Mr.  Patman 
was  instrumental  in  making  sure  that 
the  local  concerns  of  the  people  of 
south  Texas  were  taken  into  consider- 
ation with  regard  to  this  legislation. 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
3rield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  express  my 
support  of  H.R.  1935  which  will  ratify 
an  exchange  agreement  concerning 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  System  lands 
located  on  Matagorda  Island  in  Texas 
which  was  negotiated  by  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  and  the  State  of 
Texas  with  the  able  assistance  of  the 
Audubon  Society.  As  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Fish- 
eries and  Wildlife  Conservation  and 
the  Environment  and  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  I 
am  specifically  interested  in  this  bill 
which  addresses  the  problems  associat- 


ed with  the  management  of  this  re- 
source. The  parties  to  the  agreement 
and  our  colleagues,  Mr.  Wright,  ISi. 
Patman,  VLr.  Brkattz,  and  Mr.  Dingcll, 
are  to  be  commended  for  resolving  the 
natural  resource  management  ques- 
tions which  have  been  the  source  of 
longstanding  dispute. 

Matagorda  Island  is  a  50.500-acre 
barrier  island  off  the  Texas  gulf  coast. 
About  20,000  acres  of  bayside  wetlands 
are  owned  by  the  State;  an  additional 
19.000  acres  are  administered  by  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  as  part  of 
the  Aransas  National  Wildlife  Refuge, 
and  the  rest  are  privately  owned.  Ev- 
eryone is  in  agreement  that  the  major- 
ity of  the  most  valuable  wildlife  habi- 
tat lies  within  the  State-owned  proper- 
ty and  that  integrated  management  of 
the  island  would  greatly  benefit  the 
wildlife  species  found  in  the  area. 

Ratifying  the  memorandum  of 
agreement  between  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  the  State  of  Texas 
provides  a  workable  solution  to  the 
past  controversy  over  management  of 
Matagorda  Island.  H.R.  1935  in  no  way 
sets  a  precedent  for  similar  agree- 
ments allowing  for  States  to  manage 
national  wildlife  refuges,  but  recog- 
nizes the  unique  situation  on  Mata- 
gorda which  Justifies  integrated  man- 
agement. 

Under  the  memorandum  of  agree- 
ment, the  State  of  Texas  will  include 
the  State-owned  lands  in  the  Aransas 
National  Wildlife  Refuge,  adopt  the 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  System 
Manual,  and  administer  all  portions  of 
the  island  in  accordance  with  that 
manual. 

If  the  memorandum  of  agreement 
were  made  void,  the  island  would 
remain  under  split  jurisdiction  with 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  manag- 
ing their  19,000-acre  portion  as  part  of 
the  Aransas  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
and  the  State  of  Texas  managing  the 
20,000  acres  of  whooping  crane  habi- 
tat—outside of  the  wildlife  refuge  and 
the  requirements  of  the  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  System  Manual. 

In  view  of  the  State's  willingness  to 
adopt  this  agreement  and  in  view  of 
the  benefits  which  will  accrue  to  Ma- 
tagorda Island's  migratory  and  endan- 
gered species,  including  the  whoopng 
crane,  brown  pelican,  peregrine  falcon, 
American  alligator,  bald  eagle,  and 
leather-back  and  Ridley  sea  turtles,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  sup- 
porting the  legislation. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  our  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jones). 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  we  are  considering 
some  very  important  le^lation,  H.R. 
1935,  which  will  ratify  the  memoran- 
dum of  agreement  between  the  State 
of  Texas  and  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  regarding  the  future  of  IiCata- 
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gorda  Island.  It  is  commendable  that 
an  agreement  has  been  reached  on  a 
very  complex  issue,  that  the  majority 
of  people  involved  can  support.  Includ- 
ing my  distinguished  colleagues,  Mr. 
Wright,  Mr.  Patman,  Mr.  Dingkll, 
Mr.  Brsaux,  and  Mr.  Forstthk,  as 
well  as  the  State  of  Texas  officials,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  officials, 
the  National  Audubon  Society,  and 
the  National  Wildlife  Federation. 

I  understand  that  this  agreement, 
which  we  seek  to  ratify,  is  the  result  of 
long  and  arduous  negotiations.  I  am 
very  glad  to  see  that  a  workable  solu- 
tion has  been  reached  which  will  ad- 
dress the  unique  circumstances  sur- 
rounding Matagorda  Island. 

This  legislation  was  reported  out  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  Conservation  and  the  Envi- 
ronment unanimously  by  voice  vote  on 
April  12,  1983,  and  it  was  ordered  re- 
ported out  of  the  Merchant  BCarine 
and  Fisheries  Committee  unanimously 
by  voice  vote  on  April  13,  1983. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in  favor 
of  passage  of  H.R.  1935. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Wright),  who  was  most  helpful  in 
working  to  bring  this  legislation  to  the 
floor. 

Bidr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation.  It  does  not 
cost  anything.  It  simply  ratifies  an 
agreement  entered  into  between  the 
State  of  Texas  and  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  for  Integrated  manage- 
ment of  all  of  the  publicly  owned 
lands  on  Matagorda  Island.  It  is  the 
prime  habitat  for  some  of  our  migrato- 
ry waterfowl— endangered  species- 
such  as  the  whooping  crane  and  the 
brown  pelican. 

This  legislation  is  supported,  as  has 
been  pointed  out,  by  such  organiza- 
tions as  the  National  Audubon  Society 
and  the  National  Wildlife  Federation, 
and  I  think  it  is  the  kind  of  agreement 
that  is  exemplary,  demonstrating  how 
the  Federal  Government  and  a  State 
government  can  work  together  for  the 
preservation  and  protection  of  an  area 
such  as  this. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Dingell). 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
always  a  source  of  pride  for  me  to  rise 
on  the  floor  to  observe  the  very  capa- 
ble work  done  by  my  dear  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Brsaux)  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, and  my  good  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  FoR- 
stthz)  the  senior  minority  member  of 
the  committee.  I  have  had  the  privi- 
lege over  the  years  of  working  with 
these  two  fine  Members  when  I  was  on 
that  subcommittee,  and  I  want  to  say 
that  the  good  work  that  they  do  is  a 
source  of  continuing  pleasure  and 
pride  to  me.  and  I  commend  them. 


I  also  wish  to  commend  our  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  for  the 
leadership  he  has  shown  in  this 
matter,  and  my  boyhood  hunting  com- 
panion, the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Patman)  and.  of  course,  the  good 
works  of  our  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jones),  are 
always  very  obvious  to  us  alL 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  unique  and  a 
desirable  tindertaUng  here.  It  is  an 
action  which  recognizes  the  continu- 
ing force  and  impact  of  the  Wildlife 
Refuge  Administration  Act.  It  pre- 
serves and  protects  the  public  lands  of 
the  United  States  and  sees  to  it  that 
they  are  administered  well. 

It  also  recognizes  that  the  refuges 
belonging  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  cannot  be  dissipated  or 
given  away.  The  agreement  is  a  good 
one.  The  legislation  is  excellent  and  it 
has  been  brought  before  the  House  in 
a  most  expeditious  fashion  by  my  dis- 
tinguished friends  on  the  committee.  I 
hope  the  other  body  passes  it  Just  as 
expeditiously. 

H.R.  1935  is  an  important  bill  for 
several  reasons. 

First,  it  ratifies  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  State  of  Texas  (that  without 
such  ratification  could  weU  be  of  ques- 
tionable legality)  in  a  way  that  pro- 
tects the  integrity  of  the  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  System.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  present  law  authorizes  an 
exchange  and  agreement  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  of  this  nature. 
Several  environmental  grouiis  have,  in 
fact,  challenged  that  exchange  in  a 
lawsuit.  While  I  agree  with  the  princi- 
ple of  that  challenge,  I  do  not  think  it 
will  serve  any  useful  purpose  in  this 
case.  Indeed,  I  think  this  bill  is  a  far 
better  solution.  It  is  supported  by  the 
National  Audubon  Society  and  other 
environmental  organizations. 

Thus,  even  though  I  question  the  ex- 
change, I  support  this  unique  agree- 
ment because  it  is  designed  to  resolve 
a  longstanding  problem  that  clearly 
needed  resolution.  I  commend  the  In- 
terior Department,  the  National  Audu- 
bon Society,  and  the  State  of  Texas 
for  working  out  this  agreement. 

The  bill  ratifies  and  approves  that 
unique  exchange.  That  ratification 
does  not,  however,  endorse  the  Interi- 
or Department's  claim  of  April  12, 
1983,  that  this  exchange  was  author- 
ized by  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
System  Administration  Act  (which  I 
sponsored  and  helped  enact  years  ago 
as  chairman  of  the  former  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife  Subcommittee).  Because 
that  authority  is  not  granted  by  that 
law,  this  biU  is  needed  to  ratify  the  ac- 
tions of  the  Interior  E>epartment  and 
to  approve  those  actions.  It  does  not, 
as  suggested  by  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, merely  endorse  the  exchange 
and  agreement. 


I  note  that  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries concludes  that  HJl.  1935  will 
moot  the  lawsuit.  I  do  not  quarrel  with 
that  view.  I  think  it  should  have  that 
result.  In  any  event,  I  believe  that 
result  would  be  the  best  one. 

Second,  the  bill  makes  it  clear  that 
the  lands  covered  by  this  agreement, 
including  the  State  lands,  shall  contin- 
ue to  be  a  part  of  the  National  Wild- 
life Refuge  System  and  be  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  System  Administration  Act. 
Thus,  the  bill  sets  a  clear  congression- 
al policy  that  the  Federal  refuge  lands 
now  in  the  system  shall  stay  in  the 
system  and  be  subject  to  the  laws  ap- 
plicable thereto  regardless  of  any 
action  by  the  Interior  Department. 

Third,  the  bill  makes  it  clear  that 
this  ratification  and  approval  is  not  a 
precedent  for  any  other  such  agree- 
ment by  the  Interior  Department. 
This  is  a  very  Important  provision  be- 
cause of  suggestions  that  this  agree- 
ment might  be  the  basis  for  other  ex- 
changes and  agreements  involving 
other  refuges  such  as  the  Flint  Hills 
refuge  in  Kansas.  It  is  not  to  be  the 
forerunner  of  such  future  actions. 

Last,  the  bill  provides  that  if  any 
amendment  is  made  to  the  agreement, 
it  must  be  consistent  with  applicable 
Federal  law.  The  bill  deliberately  does 
not  mention  State  or  local  law  in  this 
context.  Only  Federal  law  adminis- 
tered by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
applies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1971.  the  then  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior— who  was  a  former 
and  able  Member  of  this  body— en- 
tered into  an  historic  memorandum  of 
understanding  (MOU)  with  the  Air 
Force  to  set  aside  35,240  acres  of  the 
Matagorda  Air  Force  Range  in  Texas 
to  be  used  "as  a  part  of  the  Aransas 
National  Wildlife  Refuge"  under  the 
conditions  of  the  MOU.  Since  then, 
there  have  been  repeated  efforts  to 
dispose  of  this  valuable  area  to  the 
State  of  Texas.  The  Subcommittee  on 
Oversight  and  Investigations  initiated, 
with  the  help  of  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  (GAO),  an  investigation 
into  proposals  in  this  administration 
to  achieve  that  objective.  Fortunately, 
it  was  aborted. 

In  order  to  provide  a  more  detailed 
history  of  this  investigation,  including 
the  GAO  opinions,  I  am  appending  to 
these  remarlis  the  MOU  and  some  sig- 
nificant correspondence.  I  want  to 
stress  that  I,  together  with  Chairman 
Breauz,  will  continue  to  be  vigilant  in 
our  efforts  to  halt  attempts  by  this  ad- 
ministration to  dispose  of  refuge  areas 
by  exchange  or  otherwise. 

The  correspondence  follows: 
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llmoKAiisuii  or  niroERSTAiisnfG  Bktwboi 

TBI  DlPAKTlfZirT  OP  TRX  AlR  FORCE  AHD  THX 

DEPUtmxirr  or  trx  Ihterior  for  Usk  op 
Propbtt  at  Matagorda  Air  Forcb  Range. 
Tex. 

This  llemonndum  of  UndersUnding  is 
between  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  Air  Force),  and 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  Interior). 

Whereas,  Air  Force  administers  the  Mata- 
gintla  Air  Force  Range  on  approximately 
98.340  acres  on  Matagorda  Island.  C^alhoun 
County,  Texas,  and 

Whereas.  Interior  administers  the  Aransas 
Natiooal  Wfldllfe  Refuge  in  Aransas 
County.  Texas,  to  provide  habitat  for  the 
whooping  crane,  a  species  which  is  threat- 
ened with  extinction,  and  other  wildlife. 
The  whooping  crane  also  utilizes  lands  on 
Matagorda  Island  administered  by  the  Air 
Force  as  part  of  its  wintering  habitat,  and 

Whereas,  the  Endangered  Species  Preser- 
vation Act  (16  U.S.C.  608  aa)  states  "that  it 
is  the  policy  of  the  Congress  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, and  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  to- 
gether with  the  heads  of  bureaus,  agencies, 
and  services  within  their  departments,  shall 
seek  to  protect  si>ecles  of  native  fish  and 
wildlife,  including  migratory  birds,  that  are 
threatened  with  extinction,  and  insofar  as  is 
practicable  and  consistent  with  the  primary 
purposes  of  such  bureaus,  agencies,  and 
services,  shall  preserve  the  habitats  of  such 
threatened  si>ecies  on  lands  under  their  Ju- 
risdiction." and 

Whereas.  Interior  is  the  agency  of  the 
UjS.  Government  responsible  for  conserva- 
tion and  management  of  the  national  migra- 
tory bird  resource,  including  whooping 
cranes,  and  has  a  primary  responsibility  for 
protecting  species  that  are  threatened  with 
extinction,  and 

Whereas.  Interior  has  expressed  a  desire 
to  administer  an  area  on  Matagorda  Island 
as  a  national  wildlife  refuge  to  meet  its  re- 
sponsibilities for  the  whooping  crane,  and 

Whereas,  Air  Force  is  agreeable  to  such 
use,  under  such  conditions  as  will  not  inter- 
fere with  the  primary  mission  and  use  by 
Air  Force  of  the  property. 

Now  therefore.  Air  Force  hereby  grants  to 
Interior,  a  permit  upon,  and  makes  available 
to  the  said  Interior,  for  the  purpose  and 
subject  to  the  terms  and  conditions  herein- 
after set  forth,  all  those  lands  and  water  de- 
scribed in  Exhibit  "A"  attached  hereto  and 
made  a  part  hereof. 

Interior  shall  use  said  lands  as  a  part  of 
the  Aransas  National  Wildlife  Refuge, 
under  the  following  conditions: 

1.  Interior  shall  have  the  right  to  enter 
upon  and  use  the  lands  for  refuge  purposes, 
including  the  production  of  wUdlife  food 
crops,  for  the  protection  and  management 
of  wildlife  and  fish  populations,  including 
the  harvest  and  control  of  such  wildlife  or 
fishes.  Such  entry  must  be  approved  in  ad- 
vance by  the  Officer  in  Charge  of  the  MaU- 
gorda  Air  Force  Range,  or  his  designated 
representative,  so  that  it  may  be  properly 
coordinated  with  Air  Force  activities  for  the 
safety  of  personnel. 

2.  Interior  is  authorized,  under  limitations 
hereafter  described,  to  construct,  operate, 
and  maintain  sublmpoundments,  water  con- 
trol structures,  field  office,  storage  and 
maintenance  buildings  and  related  facilities. 
It  is  understood  that  no  residences  are  to  l>e 
permitted  on  the  area. 

3.  Interior  shall  not  have  the  right  to  pro- 
hibit employees  or  permittees  of  Air  Force 
from  entering  upon,  or  over,  the  said  lands. 


for  program  purposes  to  do  any  and  all 
things  necessary  In  the  operation  and  use 
of,  or  for  controlling  the  Range. 

4.  The  use  and  occupation  of  said  premises 
stuOl  be  without  cost  or  expense  to  Air 
Force,  under  the  general  supervision  and 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  officer  having 
immediate  jurisdiction  over  the  premises, 
and  subject  also  to  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  he  may  prescribe  from  time  to  time. 

5.  Interior  will  construct  no  facilities  on 
the  said  premises  until  the  plans  therefore 
have  been  reviewed  by  the  officer  of  Air 
Force  having  immediate  jurisdiction  over 
the  premises,  and  he  determines  that  such 
facilities  will  not  interfere  with  Range  oper- 
ations. Also,  that  no  alterations  in  facilities 
which  may  affect  such  operations  will  be 
made  without  prior  approval  of  said  officer. 

6.  Air  Force  will  take  Into  consideration 
Interior's  utilization  of  said  refuge  area,  in 
order  to  insure  compatibility  of  Air  Force 
activities  with  wildlife  management,  wher- 
ever practicable. 

7.  Interior  shall,  at  its  own  expense  and 
without  cost  or  expense  to  Air  Force  main- 
tain and  keep  in  good  repair  and  condition 
any  structures  or  premises  used  under  this 
authorization. 

8.  This  permit  may  be  terminated  in  whole 
or  in  part  hereof  under  the  following  cir- 
cimistances: 

a.  By  mutual  agreement  between  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force. 

b.  At  the  option  of  the  Air  Force  in  the 
event  Interior  falls  to  use  the  said  premises 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  this  permit.  In  such  event.  Air  Force 
shall  give  notice  of  the  items  of  non-compli- 
ance addressed  to  the  Refuge  Manager, 
Aransas  National  Wildlife  Refuge  and  Inte- 
rior shall  have  90  days  to  take  corrective 
action. 

9.  Fixtures,  equipment,  facilities,  or  other 
property  of  the  Interior  constructed  or 
maintained  on  the  said  premises  shall  be 
aiKl  remain  property  of  Interior  and  may  be 
removed  at  any  time  prior  to  the  termina- 
tion of  this  agreement.  And  property  of  the 
Interior  not  removed  from  the  premises 
within  three  months  after  any  termination 
of  this  agreement  shall  become  the  property 
of  the  Air  Force. 

10.  Nothing  in  this  Memorandum  of  Un- 
derstanding shall  limit,  restrict  or  Interfere 
with  the  rights  of  Air  Force  to  continue  to 
be  responsible  for  the  management  of  wild- 
life activities  on  the  Air  Force  property, 
subject  only  to  the  peculiar  requirements 
for  whooping  crane  preservation,  as  worked 
out  with  representatives  of  Interior. 

11.  All  notices  by  Air  Force  to  Interior 
concerning  this  permit  will  be  addressed  to 
the  Refuge  Manager,  Aransas  National 
WUdlife  Refuge,  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries 
and  WUdlife.  P.O.  Box  68,  AustweU,  Texas 
77950,  and  conversely,  all  notices  by  Interior 
to  Air  Force  wlU  be  addressed  to  Command- 
ing Officer,  Matagorda  Air  Force  Range. 
Port  O'Connor,  Texas  77982. 

This  permit  shaU  become  effective  on  the 
last  date  of  execution  as  Indicated  below. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  parties  hereto 
have  hereunto  subscribed  their  names  as  of 
the  dates  indicated. 

Date:  November  20. 1971. 

Department  of  the  Air  Force. 


Date:  November  1. 1971. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 
Rogers  C.  B.  Morton, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Department  op  the  iNmioa, 
Watiiington,  D.C.  January  2,  J981 
Hon.  William  P.  Clements,  Jr., 
OovemoT  of  Texa*, 
Avstin,  Tex. 

Dear  Governor  Clements:  As  you  are 
aware,  we  have  been  working  for  several 
years  to  resolve  the  future  administration  of 
the  former  Matagorda  Air  Force  Base.  Both 
the  Pish  and  WUdlife  Service  and  the  State 
of  Texas  have  appUed  for  the  excess  proper- 
ty. I  have  dlscuffied  the  matter  with  both 
you  and  former  Governor  Briscoe,  and  staff 
people  from  both  of  our  organizations  have 
worked  together  to  develop  reasonable  ap- 
proaches. 

Our  mutual  objectives  to  maintain  the 
natural  character  of  Matagorda  Island  seem 
to  be  entirely  compatible.  The  SUte  wishes 
to  manage  the  northeastern  11,000  acres  for 
recreation,  and  the  Fish  and  WUdlife  Serv- 
ice desires  to  manage  the  southwestern 
8,000  acres,  together  with  the  adjoining 
marshes  owned  by  the  State,  as  a  wUdlife 
refuge.  The  issue  has  always  hung  up  on  the 
legalities  of  transfer. 

The  legal  basis  seems  clear  and  since  it  Is 
Federal  land.  It  must  be  transferred  for  Fed- 
eral programs  as  first  priority.  In  addition, 
it  is  being  administered  as  a  part  of  the  Na- 
tional WUdlife  Refuge  System  and,  there- 
fore, without  an  Act  of  Congress,  a  convey- 
ance to  the  State  could  Invite  an  Injunctive 
action.  Therefore,  we  are  asking  the  Gener- 
al Services  Administration  to  Immediately 
transfer  the  entire  property  to  the  Fish  and 
WUdlife  Service.  This  wUl  set  the  stage  for 
subsequent  actions  to  attain  our  mutually 
desirable  objectives  in  accord  with  earUer 
undertakings. 

The  preferred  method  would  be  to  develop 
a  land  exchange  whereby  the  Fish  And 
WUdlife  Service  would  convey  title  to  the 
State  of  the  northeastern  area  on  equal 
value  basis  subject  to  the  necessary  condi- 
tions, restrictions  and  reverters  in  exchange 
for  the  conveyance  of  the  State  tidelands 
for  the  refuge.  We  are  ready  to  effect  this 
exchange  as  soon  as  questions  of  valuation 
and  details  of  the  transfer  documents  can 
be  worked  out. 

We  remain  anxious  to  cooperate  with  the 
State  In  attaining  our  mutual  objectives.  I 
have  asked  the  acting  Pish  and  WUdlife 
Service  Regional  Director,  Jerry  Stegman, 
to  be  avaUable  to  the  State  of  Texas  to  work 
out  details  of  the  transfer  documents,  and 
would  appreciate  your  appointing  someone 
to  work  with  Mr.  Stegman  so  that  we  may 
both  move  forward  with  this  very  desirable 
project. 

Sincerely, 

Cecil  D.  Andrus. 

Secretary. 

General  Services  Administration, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  James  G.  Watt. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  We  have  deferred 
disposal  of  Government-owned  land  on  Ma- 
tagorda Island  since  1975  pending  agree- 
ment between  the  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or (DOI)  and  the  State  of  Texas  over  the 
future  ownership  and  management  of  this 
unique  and  valuable  propterty. 

In  1979,  after  protracted  negotiations,  the 
General  Services  Administration  (GSA), 
DOI,  and  the  State  appeared  to  reach  an 
agreement  providing  for  the  transfer  by 
GSA  of  approximately  8,000  acres  to  DOI; 
conveyance  of  11,000  acres  to  the  State;  and 
conveyance  of  16,000  acres  of  tidelands  by 


the  State  to  DOI.  However,  the  formal  tri- 
partite agreement  covering  this  propoaal. 
which  DOI  sent  to  the  State  in  the  summer 
of  1979,  was  not  signed. 

We  recently  received  a  copy  of  a  letter 
dated  January  2.  1981.  from  former  Secre- 
tary Andrus  to  Governor  Clements  Indicat- 
ing that  DOI  now  plans  to  request  transfer 
of  the  entire  19,000  acres  and  exchange  the 
11.000  areas  for  the  State-owned  tidelands. 
Such  a  proposal  was  advanced  several  years 
ago  by  DOI.  We  explained  then  that  trans- 
fers of  excess  real  property  by  GSA  to  other 
Federal  agencies  are  made  for  direct  pro- 
gram uses  only,  not  for  exchange  purposes. 
We  must  continue  to  adhere  to  this  poUcy 
since  such  a  proposal  would  contravene  the 
intent  of  our  transfer  authority. 

I  hope  you  will  understand  that  we  cannot 
continue  to  withhold  disposal  of  this  prop- 
erty. If  the  proposal  set  forth  in  the  pro- 
pc»ed  tripartite  agreement  is  not  a  workable 
solution  to  the  problem,  we  can  proceed  to 
transfer  the  8,000  acres  to  DOI  for  use  as 
part  of  the  National  WUdlife  Refuge 
System.  The  remaining  11,000  acres  not 
needed  by  DOI  for  this  purpose  could  then 
be  determined  surplus  to  Federal  require- 
ments and  made  avaUable  to  the  State  for 
acquisition  through  your  Department  as  a 
public  park  and  recreational  area.  If  the 
State  is  unwilling  to  accept  the  perpetual 
use  restrictions  and  other  necessary  condi- 
tions required  by  DOI  in  connection  with 
such  a  conveyance,  the  State  could  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  purchase  the  property  di- 
rectly from  GSA  at  its  estimated  fair 
market  value.  This  arrangement  would  iso- 
late the  issue  of  the  tidelands,  which  we  un- 
derstand the  State  does  not  plan  to  develop, 
for  mutual  resolution  by  DOI  and  the  State. 
We  would  appreciate  your  reviewing  this 
matter  with  Governor  Oements  and  advis- 
ing us  of  your  position  within  the  next  30 
days,  if  possible.  We  look  forward  to  work- 
ing closely  with  you  and  your  Department 
on  this  and  other  important  matters  of 
mutual  concern. 
Sincerely. 

Rat  Kline. 

Department  op  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.C.  May  26,  1981. 
Mr.  Ray  Kline, 

Acting  Administrator  of  General  Services, 
General  Services  Administration,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Kline:  I  agree  with  the  position 
stated  In  your  March  5  letter  that  the  dispo- 
sition of  Matagorda  Air  Force  Range  on  Ma- 
tagorda Island,  Texas,  has  been  pending  far 
too  long.  I  urge  you  to  transfer  as  soon  as 
possible  the  19,000  acres  of  excess  Federal 
property  to  the  Department  of  Interior  as 
spedfied  in  our  appUcation.  The  land 
should  be  transferred  for  Federal  use  as  a 
first  priority. 

The  need  for  the  entire  19,000  acres  has 
been  Justified  in  our  application  based  on 
this  barrier  island's  national  and  interna- 
tional contribution  to  migratory  birds  and 
endangered  species.  We  have  made  no  refer- 
ence in  our  transfer  application  to  a  need 
for  any  portion  of  this  excess  land  for  use  as 
a  future  land  exchange.  After  the  property 
is  actually  transferred  to  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  I  wiU  work  directly  with  Gover- 
nor Clements  to  consimmiate  some  type  of 
agreement  assuring  the  future  preservation 
of  the  nationaUy  significant  natural  re- 
sources present  on  the  island  and  also  to  ac- 
commodate the  SUte's  desire  for  providing 
the  local  people  in  Texas  a  source  of  com- 
patible  park   and   recreational   uses.   The 


prompt  resolution  of  this  longstanding  issue 
would  be  in  the  best  interest  of  aU  parties 
concerned. 

Sincerely, 

Donald  Paul  Hodel. 

Under  Secretary. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Oppice  op  the  Secretary. 
Washington,  D.C,  May  2S,  1981. 
Mr.  Ray  Kline. 

Deputy  Administrator  of  General  Services, 
General  Services  Administration,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Kline:  As  you  have  been  ad- 
vised, my  letter  to  you  dated  May  26,  1981, 
regarding  the  disposition  of  Matagorda  Air 
Force  Range  on  Matagorda  Island,  Texas,  is 
under  further  review  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

I  understand  this  has  been  a  long-standing 
issue  between  GSA  and  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  and  we  do  wish  to  expedite  a 
resolution.  However,  I  feel  It  necessary  to 
reevaluate  the  issues  surrounding  the  dispo- 
sition of  these  19,000  acres.  In  light  of  a 
recent  proposal  by  Governor  Clements. 

I  apologize  for  any  inconvenience  this  con- 
fusion may  have  caused  you  or  your  Agency. 
We  WiU  be  in  touch  with  your  office  Imme- 
diately upon  reaching  a  decision  in  this 
matter. 

Sincerely, 

Donald  Paul  Hodel. 

Under  Secretary: 

Department  op  the  Interior, 

Oppice  op  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  D.C,  May  29, 1981. 
Hon.  William  E.  Clements,  Jr., 
Governor  of  Texas,  Austin,  Tex. 

Dear  Governor  Clements:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  April  23  concerning  the  trans- 
fer of  the  Matagorda  Air  Force  Base.  I  first 
want  to  assure  you  of  my  f  uU  intent  to  carry 
out  the  offer  of  cooperation  in  my  January 
23  letter. 

You  detaUed  the  very  lengthy  and  compli- 
cated negotiations  that  have  preceded  this 
Administration.  I  also  appreciate  very  much 
your  offer  to  have  Perry  Bass.  Chairman, 
Texas  Parks  and  WUdlife  Department,  and 
your  General  Counsel,  David  Dean,  meet 
with  us  and  the  <3eneral  Services  Adminis- 
tration, and  we  will  be  foUowlng  up  in  that 
regard. 

WhUe  I  am  pleased  that  my  January  23 
letter  evoked  your  request  for  the  transfer 
of  Federal  lands  on  Matagorda  Island  for 
wUdllfe  management  and  recreation  pur- 
poses, and  am  inclined  to  transfer  manage- 
ment responslbUities  to  States  where  possi- 
ble, there  are,  as  you  know,  matters  of 
poUcy  and  law  which  must  be  reviewed 
before  I  can  make  this  commitment.  To  ex- 
pedite the  matter,  I  am  asking  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Pish  and  WUdlife  and  Parks, 
B4r.  G.  Ray  Amett,  to  review  this  matter  on 
the  ground  and  discuss  it  with  you  or  with 
your  staff  and  other  interested  parties.  I  am 
also  asking  our  SoUcltor  to  review  the  vari- 
ous matters  of  law  associated  with  such  a 
transfer.  Finally,  I  am  very  pleased  with 
your  expression  of  Intent  to  emphasize  com- 
prehesslve  conservation  and  management  of 
this  property  and  would  eagerly  solicit  any 
State  propoa&ls  in  that  regard. 

I  am  hopeful  that  these  reviews  and  any 
further   Information   you   may   share   will 
enable  me  to  be  responsive  to  your  request. 
Sincerely, 

Jim  Watt, 
Secretary. 


suaoommtttke  oh  oversight  and 
Investigations  op  the  Commit- 
tee ON  Energy  and  Commerce, 

Washington,  D.C,  July  13. 1981. 
Mr.  Milton  J.  Socolar. 
Acting   Comptroller   General,    General  Ac- 
counting Office,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Socolar.  Enclosed  is  a  copy  of 
my  letters  to  the  Interior  Department  and 
the  General  Services  Administration  con- 
cerning  the  proposed   disiXMal   of  certain 
Federal  areas  which  are  of  significant  value 
for  tourists,  as  weU  as  fish  and  wUdlife  pro- 
tection. 

I  request  that  your  agency  Initiate  an  ex- 
amination of  the  handling  of  these  matters 
by  the  DOI  and  the  GSA.  including  a  review 
of  the  legal  status  of  the  Matagorda  area 
and  the  authority  of  the  GSA  to  dispose  of 
this  area.  Please  arrange  for  GAO  staff  to 
discuss  these  various  issues  with  our  Sub- 
committee staff.  For  this  purpose,  please 
contact  our  Counsel,  Mr.  Flnnegan.  at  225- 
3147. 

As  is  the  case  in  all  investigations  by  GAO 
requested  by  me.  please  do  not  provide  draft 
or  final  copies  of  your  report  or  opinion  to 
these  agencies.  I  will  do  so  at  an  appropriate 
time.  You  should,  of  course,  ensure  that  fac- 
tual information  is  accurate  and  timely. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

John  D.  Dingeix. 

Subcommittee  on  Oversight  and 
Investigations  op  the  Commit- 
tee on  ElNERCY  AND  COMMERCE. 

Washington,  D.C,  July  13, 1981. 
Hon.  James  G.  Watt. 

Secretary,  Department  of  the  Interior,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  As  you  know,  tour- 
ism is  of  vital  importance  to  the  Nation.  It  Is 
a  matter  of  significant  importance  to  this 
Committee,  particularly  its  Interstate  char- 
acter and  Its  energy  impUcatlons,  and  we  are 
initiating  an  examination  of  the  impact  of 
tourism  on  Federal  areas. 

Many  Federal  areas  under  your  Jurisdic- 
tion attract  vast  numbers  of  tourists  annual- 
ly. These  include  the  National  Park  and  Na- 
tional WUdlife  Refuge  Systems.  Such  tour- 
ist attractions  are  beneficial  to  the  States 
and  communities  where  they  are  located.  I 
am  concerned,  however,  about  recent  news 
media  reports  of  possible  transfers  of  signif- 
icant Federal  areas  or  portions  thereof  to 
the  SUtes.  Most  recently,  I  note  an  in- 
creased interest  on  the  part  of  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion to  resolve  a  dispute  concerning  an  ap- 
pUcation by  the  State  of  Texas  for  signifi- 
cant portions  of  national  wUdllfe  refuge 
lands  on  Matagorda  Island.  Also,  I  under- 
stand a  list  of  other  refuge  lands  was  recent- 
ly developed  by  the  DOI  for  possible 
disposal. 

As  you  know,  the  Air  Force  and  former 
Secretary  Rogers  Morton  entered  into  a  co- 
operative agreement  and  permit  on  Novem- 
ber 20.  1971,  under  which  the  DOI  would 
administer  the  Matagorda  area.  Such  an 
agreement  is  in  accord  with  the  provisions 
of  16  U.S.C.  670b. 

The  National  WUdlife  Refuge  System  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1966  provides  that  aU 
lands  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  as  a  wildlife  refuge  are  automatical- 
ly designated  as  part  of  the  National  WUd- 
llfe Refuge  System.  In  addition,  the  Act  pro- 
vides that  each  area  "included  within  the 
System  on  January  1,  1975,  or  thereafter." 
by  various  means.  Including  a  cooperative 
agreement  with  any  Federal  department  or 
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acency,  "shall  continue  to  be  a  part  of  the 
System  until  otherwise  specified  by  Act  of 
Congress.  . 

The  1971  DOI-Alr  Force  cooperative 
acreement  and  permit  specifies  that  "Interi- 
or shall  use  said  lands  as  part  of  the  Aran- 
sas National  Wildlife  Refuge."  Former  As- 
sistant Secretary  Reed,  in  a  January  9,  1973 
letter  to  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion, confinned  that  the  area  was  "incorpo- 
rated" into  the  Aransas  Refuge.  That  agree- 
ment was  in  force  on  January  1, 1975  and.  to 
my  knowledge,  has  never  been  terminated. 

I  understand  that  in  September  1975,  the 
Air  Force  apparently  sought  to  declare  the 
area  excess  to  its  needs.  However,  that  Air 
Force  action  did  not  terminate  the  Joint  Air 
Force-DOI  agreement,  and  it  was  never  fi- 
nallaed. 

On  November  17. 1975.  the  DOI  requested 
that  this  area  be  transferred  to  the  DOI 
pursuant  to  16  U.S.C.  e67b-^67d.  In  my 
Judgment  such  an  application  was  not  re- 
quired, since  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
System  Administration  Act  provided  at  that 
time  that  the  area  cannot  be  disposed  of  by 
any  agency,  including  the  OSA.  without  a 
specific  Act  of  Congress. 

Reportedly,  the  State  of  Texas,  in  Janu- 
ary 1976,  also  applied  for  all  of  the  area  pur- 
suant to  40  DJS.C.  484.  Such  an  application 
appears  to  be  in  conflict  with  the  above 
cited  provisions  of  law. 

I  am  aware  that  this  matter  has  been  a 
subject  of  continued  discussions  between 
the  E>OI,  OSA,  and  the  State  for  a  niunber 
of  years.  Your  predecessor.  Secretary 
Andrus,  noted  this  in  a  January  2,  1981, 
letter  to  Governor  William  P.  Clements,  Jr., 
but  the  Secretary  said: 

"The  legal  basis  seems  clear  and  since  it  is 
Federal  land.  It  must  be  transferred  for  Fed- 
eral programs  as  first  priority.  In  addition, 
it  Is  being  administered  as  a  part  of  the  Na- 
tional WUdllfe  Refuge  System  and.  there- 
fore, without  an  Act  of  Congress,  a  convey- 
ance to  the  State  could  Invite  sui  Injunctive 
action.  Therefore,  we  are  asking  the  Gener- 
al Services  Administration  to  immediately 
transfer  the  entire  property  to  the  Pish  and 
WUdlife  Service.  This  will  set  the  stage  for 
subsequent  actions  to  attain  our  mutually 
desirable  objectives  In  accord  with  earlier 
undertakings. 

"The  preferred  method  would  be  to  devel- 
op a  land  exchange  whereby  the  PMsh  and 
Wildlife  Service  would  convey  title  to  the 
State  of  the  northeastern  area  on  equal 
value  basis  subject  to  the  necessary  condi- 
tions, restrictions  and  reverters  in  exchange 
for  the  conveyance  of  the  State  tidelands 
for  the  refuge.  We  are  ready  to  effect  this 
exchange  as  soon  as  questions  of  valuation 
and  details  of  the  transfer  dociunents  can 
be  worked  out." 

I  agree  with  the  Secretary's  contention 
that  this  area  Is  part  of  the  System  and 
cannot  be  disposed  of,  but  I  do  not  agree 
that  such  a  land  exchange  would  be  legal. 

I  imderstand  that  on  January  23,  1981, 
you  wrote  to  the  Governor  of  Texas  and 
other  Governors  Inviting  them  to  discuss 
problems  with  you.  Subsequently  you  asked 
the  Governors  to  identify  "small"  parcels  of 
federal  lands  that  local  governments  might 
acquire  for  community  needs.  In  an  April 
23,  1981,  reply,  Governor  Clements,  noting 
the  long  history  of  the  negotiations  con- 
cerning Matagorda,  said: 

"It  is  the  position  of  the  State  of  Texas 
that  the  property  is  'surplus'  property 
under  the  Federal  Property  and  Administra- 
tive Service  Act,  40  USCA  471  et  seq.  GSA 
also  takes  the  position  that  the  property  is 


'surplus'  and  not  'excess.'  Had  It  been  deter- 
mined 'excess'  property,  it  would  have  been 
transferred  to  another  federal  agency  long 
ago.  As  'surplus'  property,  the  land  can  be 
sold  under  this  act  at  its  estimated  fair 
maitet  value  to  any  party,  including  the 
State  of  Texas,  or  it  can  be  transferred  to 
Texas  under  16  USCA  667b  through  the 
DOI." 

In  a  May  29.  1981,  letter  to  the  Governor, 
you  quite  properly  declined  to  make  a  com- 
mitment concerning  this  matter.  You  noted 
that  there  are  important  questions  of  policy 
and  law  that  must  be  resolved. 

I  agree.  Indeed.  I  believe  that  the  OSA 
particularly  and  past  DOI  officials  have 
spent  too  much  time  negotiating  without 
first  sorting  out  the  legal  issues.  This  is  ob- 
vious, since  It  apparently  took  until  July 
1977  for  the  DOI  to  first  discover  the  1971 
cooperative  agreement  and  the  provisions  of 
the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System  Ad- 
ministration Act  cited  above.  In  a  July  6, 
1977  letter,  the  then  Secretary  told  GSA 
that  a  "point  of  law  has  come  to  our  atten- 
tion" and  advised  the  GSA  of  the  law.  Ap- 
parently, the  GSA  has  ignored  the  law  and 
is  proceeding  as  if  their  statutes  are  the 
only  applicable  law.  There  are,  in  fact,  sev- 
eral other  statutes  that  are  pertinent.  Thus, 
your  caution  is  warranted. 

I  welcome  and  encourage  the  examination 
of  the  law  and  policy  by  your  Solicitor.  At 
the  same  time,  however.  I  am  asking  the 
General  Accounting  Office  to  examine  these 
matters,  including  the  legal  issues,  and  to 
provide  a  report  thereon  to  our  Subcommit- 
tee. In  addition,  our  Subcommittee  staff  will 
also  be  conducting  an  investigation  of  the 
handling  of  the  matter  by  the  GSA  and  the 
DOI. 

I,  therefore,  request  that  no  action  on  the 
request  by  the  State  of  Texas  be  taken  by 
the  DOI  or  the  GSA  until  this  investigation 
Is  complete.  More  than  six  years  have 
lapsed,  a  few  more  months  wUl  not  be  conse- 
quential. 

In  addition,  I  request  that  the  DOI  re- 
spond by  July  31,  1981  to  the  following: 

1.  Please  provide  a  copy  of  the  1971  agree- 
ment between  the  DOI  and  the  Air  Force. 

2.  I  understand  that  on  May  26  and  29, 
1981  the  Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
wrote  to  Mr.  Ray  Kline,  Deputy  Administra- 
tor of  the  General  Services  Administration, 
regarding  the  disposition  of  this  area. 
Please  provide  a  copy  of  those  letters. 

3.  Please  provide  a  copy  of  all  letters, 
memoranda,  notes,  rei>orts,  and  other  docu- 
ments in  the  DOI  files,  including  the  files  of 
the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  in  Washington 
and  in  the  field  and  of  the  Solicitor,  con- 
cerning the  disposition  of  this  area  and  cov- 
ering the  period  when  the  PWS  first  re- 
quested the  area  in  1975  to  the  present. 

4.  I  understand  that  Assistant  Secretary 
Ray  Amett  will  evaluate  the  area  later  this 
week  and  report  to  you.  Please  |]|[pvide  a 
copy  of  that  report,  together  with  a  copy  of 
the  Solicitor's  opinion  concerning  the  legal 
Issues. 

5.  Please  provide  a  table  showing  visitor 
use  by  month  at  Matagorda  and  other  areas 
of  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System  for 
FY  1979  and  1980. 

6.  Please  provide  information  showing  the 
budget  for  management  of  the  System  for 
FY  1979  thru  FY  1982  and  for  Matagorda. 

7.  Please  indicate  what,  if  any,  actions 
pursuant  to  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969  have  been  taken  by  the 
DOI  and  the  GSA  concerning  the  proposed 
Matagorda  disposition.  If  none,  please  ex- 
plain why. 


8.  Please  provide  a  separate  table  In 
chronological  order  of  all  actions  taken  by 
the  E>OI  concerning  the  1975  FWS  applica- 
tion and  the  1976  Texas  application. 

9.  I  understand  that  at  the  request  of  a 
Senate  Committee  a  list  of  refuge  areas  for 
disposal  was  hastily  prepared.  Please  pro- 
vide that  list,  explain  how  it  was  prepared, 
explain  why  each  area  is  a  candidate  for  dis- 
posal, provide  the  legal  basis  for  such  dis- 
posal, taking  into  consideration  the  laws 
cited  herein,  and  state  whether  or  not  you 
support  the  disposal  of  each  area  on  the  list. 

Please  provide  a  copy  of  your  response  to 
the  above  matters  to  the  GAO. 
Sincerely, 

JOHM  D.  DlMGKLL, 

Chairman. 

General  Skrvicis  AoimnsTRA- 
TioN,  Pedkral  Property  Re- 
sources Service, 

Waahington.  D.C..  July  24, 19St. 
Hon.  JoRi*  D.  DiNOEix. 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Oversight  and 
Inveatigations,    Committee    on    Energy 
and   Commerce,   Route  of  Representa- 
tives, Washingtxm,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Dmoell:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  July  13,  1981,  concerning  the  dispo- 
sition of  Matagorda  Island.  Texas. 

As  requested  in  your  letter,  the  General 
Services  Administration  will  postpone 
action  on  Matagorda  Island  for  a  reasonable 
time  to  allow  your  subcommittee  to  review 
the  circumstances  Involved  in  this  case. 
Meanwhile,  we  are  reviewing  the  questions 
raised  in  your  letter.  We  are  also  searching 
our  files  to  identify  and  reproduce  the  docu- 
ments you  have  requested. 

Because  our  regional  office  in  Fort  Worth, 
Texas,  will  have  to  search  Its  files  and  iden- 
tify and  reproduce  documents,  as  well,  we 
will  not  be  able  to  provide  a  complete  re- 
sponse by  July  30,  1981,  as  you  requested. 
You  will  receive  a  final  reply  within  4 
weeks. 

Sincerely, 

Rot  Markoh, 
Commissioner. 

Department  op  the  Interior. 

Oppice  or  the  Secretary. 
Washington,  D.C,  August  4. 1981. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dingeu.. 

CTiotTTaan,  Subcommittee  on  Oversight  and 
Investigation  of  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Dingeix:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  July  13,  1981.  to  Secretary  Watt 
concerning  the  disposition  of  lands  on  Mata- 
gora  Island,  Texas. 

As  you  stated,  some  19.000  acres  of  the  ap- 
proximately 33,000  acres  on  Matagorda 
Island  which  were  utilized  by  the  Air  Force 
as  a  bombing  range  are  managed  as  a  part 
of  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System  by 
virtue  of  a  1971  cooperative  agreement  be- 
tween the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Air  Force.  In  1975,  the  lands  were  de- 
clared excess  to  the  Air  Force's  needs,  and 
since  that  time  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration (GSA)  has  been  attempting  to 
make  some  final  disposition  of  the  pro[>erty. 

Although  the  19.000  acres  on  Matagorda 
Island  became  part  of  the  Refuge  System  as 
a  result  of  the  cooperative  agreement  with 
the  Air  Force,  title  to  the  lands  was  never 
transferred  to  the  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or and  they  still  are  under  the  control  of 
GSA.  The  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System 
Administration  Act  provides  that  lands 
made  or  managed  as  a  part  of  the  Refuge 


System  via  a  cooperative  agreement  may  be 
removed  from  the  System  by  either  an  Act 
of  Congress  or  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  the 
cooperative  agreement.  16  U.S.C. 
1 668dd(aK3XBKlU). 

The  cooperative  agreement  with  the  Air 
Force'  provides  for  termination  upon 
mutual  agreement  of  the  parties.  If  the 
agreement  is  terminated,  the  lands  would 
automatically  be  removed  from  the  Refuge 
System  and  would  be  available  for  disposi- 
tion by  OSA  either  to  the  SUte  of  Texas  or 
this  Department.  Regardless  of  what  dispo- 
sition is  to  be  made,  the  cooperative  agree- 
ment would  have  to  be  terminated. 

In  conjunction  with  GSA,  we  are  now  be- 
ginning to  prepare  an  environmental  assess- 
ment which  will  discuss  the  various  alterna- 
tives for  disposal  of  the  Island,  Including 
transferring  it  to  the  State  of  Texas,  and 
tranaferring  title  to  the  Fish  and  WUdlife 
Service  (FWS).  In  addition,  the  necessary 
Endangered  Species  Act  section  7  consulta- 
tions will  be  carried  out  to  insure  that  any 
selected  action  e.g.,  termination  of  the  coop- 
erative agreement  and  disposal  of  the  prop- 
erty, does  not  Jeopardize  the  continued 
existence  of  any  endangered  species  or 
result  In  the  destruction  or  adverse  modifi- 
cation of  critical  habitat. 

Inasmuch  as  these  procedures  need  to  be 
followed  regardless  of  what  disposition  Is 
made  of  the  Island,  we  are  proceeding  with 
the  assessment  and  section  7  consultations. 
When  those  actions  have  been  completed, 
and  a  decision  has  been  made  as  to  what 
course  of  action  to  pursue,  I  will  Inform  you 
of  that  decision  prior  to  its  implementotion. 
As  we  discussed,  whatever  decision  is  ulti- 
mately reached  will  be  in  accord  with  aU  ap- 
plicable laws.  If  you  wish,  I  would  be 
pleased  to  have  members  of  my  staff  and 
the  Sohcltor's  Office  meet  with  your  staff 
and/or  the  GAO  on  this  matter. 

The  following  documents  and  information 
are  provided  in  response  to  your  nine  specif- 
ic requests. 

1.  A  copy  of  the  1971  agreement  between 
DOI  and  the  Air  Force. 

2.  A  copy  of  the  May  26  and  May  29.  1981. 
letters  from  Under  Secretary  Hodel  to  Ray 
Kline,  Acting  Administrator  of  GSA. 

3.  All  letters,  memoranda,  notes,  reports, 
and  other  documents  in  the  DOI  files,  in- 
cluding the  FWS  field  office  and  the  Solici- 
tor's Office  concerning  the  disposition  of 
Matagorda  Island  from  1975  to  the  present. 
Some  of  the  documents  we  are  submitting 
to  you  we  have  declined  to  provide  in  re- 
sponse to  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
(FOIA)  requests.  These  materials,  which  are 
marked  "FOIA",  constitute  staff  recommen- 
dations and  drafts  which  are  part  of  the  de- 
liberative, decisionmaking  process  and  as 
such  are  exempt  from  disclosure  under  sec- 
tion (bK5)  of  the  FOIA.  Therefore,  we 
would  appreciate  your  maintaining  the  con- 
fidentiality of  these  documents. 

4.  The  only  report  of  my  trip  to  Mata- 
gorda Island  is  that  contained  in  my  memo 
to  the  files.  There  Is  no  Solicitor's  opinion 
per  se.  There  are  numerous  documents,  re- 
flecting the  Solicitor's  view,  which  are  pro- 
vided in  response  to  your  third  request.  The 
Solicitor's  Office  is  currently  reviewing  the 
matter. 


5.  A  table  showing  visitor  use  at  Mata- 
gorda and  other  areas  of  the  Refuge  System 
for  FY  1979  and  1980  is  provided. 

6.  Information  showing  the  budget  for 
management  of  the  Refuge  System  for  FY 
1979-FT  1982  and  for  Matagorda  is  provid- 
ed. 

7.  An  environmental  assessment  which 
was  prepared  by  the  FWS  in  January  1976 
for  the  then  FWS  proposal  for  acquisition 
of  the  entire  19,000  acres  on  Matagorda  is 
provided.  The  Service  and  GSA  will  oe  pre- 
paring a  new  assessment  analy^ng  alterna- 
tives which  were  not  considered  in  the  1976 
assessment. 

8.  DOI  has  not  taken  any  final  action  on 
the  1975  FWS  application  or  the  1976  Texas 
application.  The  documents  enclosed  in  re- 
sponse to  your  request  number  3  detail  all 
of  the  events  which  have  occurred.  In  addi- 
tion, there  Is  enclosed  a  Matagorda  Chro- 
nology: Jan.  20,  1981-pre8ent. 

9.  A  list  of  the  refuge  areas  considered  for 
disposal  and  explanation  thereof  is  provid- 
ed. 

I  trust  the  foregoing  is  responsive  to  your 
request. 

Sincerely. 

G.  Ray  ARmrrr, 
Assistant  Secretary  for 
Fish  and  Wildlife  and  Parks. 

Department  op  the  Interior, 

Ofpice  op  the  Solicitor, 
Wa^ington,  D.C,  August  18, 1981. 
Memorandum 
To:  Assistant  Secretary  for  Fish  and  Wild- 
life and  Parks. 

From:  Associate  Solicitor.  Convervation  and 
WUdlife. 

Subject:    Possible    transfer    of    Matagorda 
Island  to  the  State  of  Texas. 

By  copy  of  his  May  29. 1981.  letter  to  Gov- 
ernor Clements  of  Texas,  the  Secretary 
asked  this  office  to  discuss  the  legal  consid- 
erations Involved  in  a  possible  transfer  of 
Matagorda  Island  to  the  State  of  Texas. 
This  memorandum  responds  to  that  re- 
quest. 

Before  any  transfer  of  Matagorda  can  be 
made,  the  cooperative  agreement  with  the 
Air  Force.'  pursuant  to  which  the  Island 
has  been  managed  as  part  of  the  Refuge 
System,  must  be  terminated.  Because  the 
cooperative  agreement  brought  the  Island 
into  the  National  WUdlife  Refuge  System, 
termination  of  the  agreement  would  result 
in  the  lands'  removal  from  the  System.  This 
would  comport  with  the  provisions  of  the 
National  WUdlife  Refuge  System  Adminis- 
tration Act,  16  U.S.C.  S668dd(aK3),  which 
require  that  land  brought  into  the  Refuge 
System  pursuant  to  a  cooperative  agree- 
ment can  only  be  disposed  of  by  an  Act  of 
Congress,  or  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  the 
cooperative  agreement.  The  terms  of  the 
agreement  with  the  Air  Force  do  not  pro- 
vide for  the  disposal  of  Matagorda  Island; 
there  is  provision,  however,  for  termination 
of  the  agreement  by  mutual  agreement  of 
the  parties.  It  is  mot  reasonable  to  argue 
that  because  the  agreement  does  not  pro- 
vide for  disposal  of  the  lands,  they  must  for- 
ever be  a  part  of  the  Refuge  System.  If,  for 
example,  when  the  Air  Force  was  In  posses- 
sion of  the  Island  it  had  l)ecome  necessary 
to  terminate  the  agreement  due  to  some  exi- 


■Tlie  Air  Force  hu  vacated  Matagorda  Island 
and  OSA  is  currently  the  caretaker  of  the  property. 
OSA  has  succeeded  to  the  Air  Force's  Interest  In 
the  cooperative  agreement  and  the  Island  has  con- 
tinued to  be  administered  as  part  of  the  Refuse 
System  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  the  cooperative 
agreement. 


'In  1975,  the  Air  Force  declared  >iata«orda 
Island  excess  to  Its  needs.  Since  that  time,  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  (GSA)  has  had  physi- 
cal custody  of  the  property,  and  has  succeeded  to 
the  Air  Force's  Interest  in  the  cooperative  acree- 
ment. 


gency  requiring  exclusive  Air  Force  control 
of  the  lands,  the  argument  that  the  landa 
remained  in  the  Syston  notwithstanding 
the  agreement's  termination  would  have  de- 
feated entirely  the  mutual  termination 
clause  of  the  agreement. 

In  Tnw^<"g  a  decision  to  terminate  the  co- 
operative agreement  and  dispose  of  the 
lands  (whether  to  Texas  or  FWS).  it  wiU  be 
necessary  to  prepare  an  environmental  as- 
sessment (and  if  the  assessment  so  indicates, 
an  EI8),  and  conduct  a  Section  7  Endan- 
gered Species  Act  consultation. 

We  recommend  that  FWS  and  GSA  pre- 
pare a  Joint  assessment  for  the  action  of  ter- 
minating the  agreement  and  disposing  of 
the  Island. 

If  the  disposition  is  to  be  a  transfer  to  the 
State  of  Texas,  in  our  view  there  are  two 
viable  methods  for  accomplishing  a  transfer 
in  which  the  State  would  not  have  to  pay 
for  the  property: 

1.  16  U5.C.  667b.  This  statute,  commonly 
known  as  PJi.  80-537,  provides  that  real 
property  under  the  Jurisdiction  of,  and  no 
longer  reqtiired  by,  a  federal  agency  and 
which  "can  be  utilized  for  wUdlife  conserva- 
tion purposes  by  the  agency  of  the  State  ex- 
ercising administration  over  the  wUdlife  re- 
sources of  the  state  wherein  the  real  proper- 
ty lies"  may  be  transferred  without  cost  to 
the  state  agency  "if  the  management  there- 
of for  the  conservation  of  wUdlife  relates  to 
other  than  migratory  birds." 

It  is  our  understanding  that  the  migratory 
birds  which  utilize  Matagorda  Island,  princi- 
pally the  whooping  crane  and  brown  peU- 
can,  are  found  largely  on  State  owned 
marshlands  northwest  of  the  Island  (on  the 
bay  side)  or  on  State  owned  tidelands  south- 
east of  the  Island  (on  the  Gulf  side) 

One  question  which  has  been  raised  with 
regard  to  this  statute  is  whether  the  State 
of  Texas  would  be  permitted  to  use  the  area 
for  recreational  purposes  if  it  is  transferred 
for  wUdlife  conservation  purposes.  We  see 
no  reason  why  recreational  uses  that  are 
compatible  with  wUdlife  conservation 
cannot  be  allowed.  The  analogy  to  the 
Refuge  Recreation  Act,  16  UAC.  460K- 
460K-4,  and  the  National  WUdlife  Refuge 
System  Administration  Act.  16  UJS.C.  668dd, 
Is  apparent;  under  those  two  statutes  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  aUow  recreational 
and  other  uses  of  a  refuge  when  those  uses 
are  foimd  to  be  compatible  with  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  refuge  was  established. 
Public  Law  80-537  itself  provides  that  a 
transfer  to  a  State  shaU  be  subject  to  the 
condition  that  the  property  be  used  for 
wUdlife  conservation  purposes  and  if  not  so 
used  (or  if  needed  for  national  defense  pur- 
poses) shaU  revert  to  the  United  States. 

Any  deed  for  the  property  from  GSA  to 
the  State  would  contain  ample  provisions  to 
ensure  that  the  property  continue  to  be 
used  for  wUdlife  conservation  purposes,  and 
that  any  recreational  uses  that  are  permit- 
ted be  compatible  with  wUdlife  conserva- 
tion. 

The  transfer  woiUd  be  accomplished  by 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services  who 
would  place  in  the  deed  various  restrictions 
on  the  property's  use. 

A  review  of  the  legislative  history  of  Pi. 
80-537  indicates  that  its  principal  piupose 
was  to  turn  lands  over  to  states  for  wUdlife 
conservation. 

And  what  we  are  asking  is  that  lands  suit- 
able for  wUdlife  purposes  be  turned  over 
first  to  the  States  if  they  can  use  it. 

I[f]  they  want  it,  turn  them  over  to  the 
SUtes. 
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If  there  Is  anything  that  the  State  wants 
for  the  development  of  upland  birds  in  wild- 
life, they  get  the  choice  of  this  land,  and 
they  develop  it  under  their  own  State  au- 
thority.* 

In  addition,  the  then  Director  of  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service.  Albert  M.  E>ay.  sUted 
that  the  legislation  was  largely  "for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  States".' 

Prior  to  1972.  Pi.  80-537  provided  that 
real  property  which  "is  chiefly  valuable  for 
use  for  such  [wildlife  conservation]  pur- 
pose" [emphasis  added]  may  be  transferred 
to  a  state  or  the  Interior  Department. 

In  1972.  P.L.  80-537  was  amended  to  delete 
the  word  "chiefly"  from  the  phrase.  The 
phrase  now  reads  "and  (2)  is  valuable  for 
use  for  any  such  [wildlife  conservation]  pur- 
pose. .  .  ."  The  reasons  for  the  1972  amend- 
ment lie  in  the  fact  that  the  word  "chiefly" 
resulted  in  applying  the  section  so  that  if 
there  were  any  other  purpose  for  which  the 
land  could  be  used,  it  was  allotted  for  such 
other  purposes.  Hence,  wildlife  conservation 
purposes  took  a  back  seat  to  aU  other  possi- 
ble uses  of  the  land.  By  elimination  of  the 
word  "chiefly"  it  was  hoped  that  wildlife 
purposes  would  stand  on  an  equal  footing 
with  all  other  possible  uses  of  the  land 
when  put  before  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services  for  tils  decision  on  the  matter. 
See  Senate  Report  No.  1108.  92d  Cong..  2d 
Sess.  reprinted  in  [1972]  U.S.  Code  Cong.  & 
Ad.  News  3366. 

The  text  of  the  report  on  the  1972  amend- 
ment speaks  primarily  to  the  acquisition  of 
land  by  the  states,  and  not  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  In  the  Summary  of  the  Leg- 
islation section,  the  report  states:  "The  pur- 
pose of  this  legislation  is  to  make  more  ac- 
cessible to  the  States  surplus  Federal  lands 
that  are  valuable  for  wildlife  conservation 
purposes."  [1972]  U.S.  Code  Cong.  &.  Ad. 
News  at  3366.  Again,  this  evidences  the 
intent  expressed  in  1948  by  Senator  Wherry 
that  the  legislation  was  primarily  for  the 
benefit  of  the  states. 

While  the  legislative  history  of  P.!..  80- 
537  and  its  1972  amendment  is  clear  on  the 
primacy  of  transfer  to  states  if  excess  prop- 
erty can  be  utilized  for  wildlife  conservation 
purposes,  there  Is  no  Indication  of  what 
degree  of  recreational  use  can  be  permitted. 
As  discussed  earlier,  we  see  no  reason  why 
compatible  recreational  uses  of  such  lands 
cannot  be  permitted.  Any  recreational  use 
would  need  to  be  strictly  regulated,  and  pro- 
visions should  be  placed  in  the  deed  of 
transfer  to  require  reverter  to  the  United 
States  should  any  abuses  occur  which  would 
interfere  with  the  use  of  the  property  for 
wildlife  conservation  purposes. 

2.  40  UJ8.C.  \  484(k)(2).  This  provision  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  (GSA's  disposal  authority  for 
excess  and  surplus  property)  allows  for 
transfer  of  surplus  real  property  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  when  the  Secretary 
recommends  that  such  property  is  needed 
for  use  as  a  public  park  or  recreation  area. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  in  turn  au- 
thorized to  sell  or  lease  the  transferred 
property  to  a  state  for  public  park  or  recre- 
ational purposes.  In  fixing  the  sale  or  lease 
price,  the  Secretary  takes  "into  consider- 
ation any  benefit  which  has  accrued  or  may 
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'Acquisition  of  Land  (or  Wildlife  Conservation 
Purpooes:  Hearinss  on  S.  1155.  H.R.  4018  and  H.R. 
107.  Before  a  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  80th  Cons.  1st 
Sess.  16  (1947).  [Hereinafter  cited  as  hearings].  Re- 
marks of  Senator  Wherry. 

>  Id.  at  41. 


accrue  to  the  United  States  from  the  use  of 
such  property  by  any  such  State  .  .  .  ."* 

Thus,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  could 
determine  that  use  of  the  property  as  a 
park  or  recreation  area  would  be  of  such 
benefit  to  the  United  States  that  it  could  be 
transferred  to  the  State  of  Texas  at  a  100 
percent  discount. 

Further,  section  484(kKa)  requires  that 
the  deed  of  conveyance  for  the  property 
provide  that  the  property  be  "used  and 
maintained  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
conveyed  in  perpetuity",  and  in  the  event 
that  the  property  ceases  to  be  so  used  it 
shall,  at  the  option  of  the  United  States, 
revert  to  the  United  States. 

If  it  Is  determined  that  Matagorda  Island 
should  be  transferred  to  Texas  via  section 
484(k)<2).  we  would  recommend  that,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  requirement  in  the  deed  that 
the  property  continue  to  be  used  as  a  park 
or  recreation  area  in  perpetuity,  a  require- 
ment be  inserted  that  the  area  be  managed 
for  wildlife  conservation  purposes  as  well. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  our  opinion  that  Mata- 
gorda Island  can  be  transferred  to  the  State 
of  Texas  pursuant  to  either  16  UJ3.C.  {  667b 
or  40  U.S.C.  \  484(k)(2). 

Further,  before  any  decision  is  reached  as 
to  the  disposition  of  the  property,  the  nec- 
essary envirormient&l  assessment  and  En- 
dangered Species  Act  section  7  consultations 
must  be  completed. 

Any  further  questions  on  this  matter  may 
be  directed  to  Mr.  David  Fisher  of  this 
office  at  x2172. 

J.  Roy  Spsaoley.  Jr. 

OEifERAL  Services  AomNiSTRATioN. 
Washington,  D.C.  September  28,  1981. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dingell. 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Oversight  and 
Investigations,    Committee    on    Energy 
and   Commerce,    Hoitse  of  Representa- 
tives, Washington  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Dingell:  This  Is  in  further  reply 
to  your  letter  of  July  13.  1981.  concerning 
the  disposition  of  Matagorda  Island.  Texas. 
As  we  noted  in  our  letter  of  July  24.  1981. 
the  General  Services  Administration  (GSA) 
has  continued  to  postpone  action  on  Mata- 
gorda Island  in  accordance  with  your  re- 
quest to  allow  your  subcommittee  time  to 
review  this  case. 

In  responding  to  your  request  we  will 
answer  the  inquiries  raised  in  your  letter  in 
the  order  presented. 

1.  We  were  unable  to  separate  the  chro- 
nology of  actions  taken  by  GSA  into  two 
distinct  areas,  one  dealing  exclusively  with 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  (DOI)  appli- 
cation and  the  other  dealing  with  the  appli- 
cation of  the  State  of  Texas.  However,  we 
are  providing  a  chronology  of  GSA  actions 
with  regard  to  both  applications.  (See  At- 
tachment 1.) 

2.  We  have  enclosed  copies  of  aXX  docu- 
ments noted  in  the  chronology  which  are 
pertinent  to  the  GSA  actions  with  regard  to 
the  above  noted  applications.  (See  Attach- 
ment 2.) 

3.  When  GSA  was  advised  by  DOI  on  June 
7.  1977,  and  July  6,  1977,  concerning  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  System  issue,  we  re- 
sponded to  DOI  on  November  3.  1977.  (See 
Attachment  3.) 

4.  You  have  requested  the  legal  basis  for 
GSA  continuing  to  entertain  the  application 
of  the  State  of  Texas  in  light  of  the  require- 


•We  are  informed  that  HC:RS  has  traditionally 
handled  such  transfers  to  states,  and  in  all  recent 
cases  the  transfers  have  been  made  at  no  cost  to 
the  states  involved. 


ments  of  law  applicable  to  this  area  which 
you  outlined  in  your  attached  July  13.  1981. 
letter  to  Secretary  Watt. 

It  is  our  position  that  Matagorda  Island  is 
available  for  transfer  or  disposal  by  GSA 
due  to  the  unconditional  Report  of  Excess 
filed  by  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force 
with  GSA  in  September  1975.  The  Memo- 
randum of  Understanding  signed  by  DOI 
and  Air  Force  in  November  1971  did  not 
place  the  property  in  question  in  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  System,  nor  was  it  In- 
tended by  either  party,  or  contemplated  by 
either  puty  at  the  same  time  to  have  such 
an  effect.  More  specifically: 

(a)  The  Memorandum  of  Understanding 
does  not  constitute  a  "cooperative  agree- 
ment" as  that  term  is  used  in  Section  3  of 
P.L.  94-223.  The  authority  recited  in  the 
Memorandum  of  Understanding  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  administer  the  sub- 
ject property  is  the  Eiidarigered  Species  Act 
of  1966  (P.L.  89-669).  This  act  was  amended 
by  P.L.  90-406  and  further  amended  by  PX. 
91-135  in  1969.  The  Memorandum  of  Under- 
standing was  signed  by  DOI  and  Air  Force 
In  November  1971.  P.L.  89-669,  P.L.  90-406. 
and  P.L.  91-135  do  not  provide  for  any  ex- 
press authority  for  cooperative  agreements 
between  Federal  agencies,  but  only  refer  to 
agreements  between  States  and  DOI  for  ad- 
ministration and  management  of  endan- 
gered species. 

The  cooperative  agreements  contemplated 
In  Section  3  (b)  of  P.L.  89-669  were  to  pro- 
vide a  mechanism  whereby  the  States  could 
administer  or  manage  areas  established  for 
endangered  species  purposes  not  the  admin- 
istration of  the  areas  by  DOI  instead  of  the 
States.  The  Air  Force  did  not  contemplate 
management  of  the  wildlife  and  endangered 
species  on  Matagorda  Island  nor  did  it  re- 
quest such  duties,  but  rather  intended  that 
E>OI  be  granted  limited  access  to  the  Island 
on  a  permit  basis  to  perform  such  services. 

(b)  The  Memorandum  of  Understanding 
of  November  1971  was  for  a  temporary  li- 
cense or  permit  for  a  secondary  use  which 
would  not  interfere  with  the  primary  Air 
Force  mission.  The  Memorandum  of  Under- 
standing did  not  provide  for  a  transfer  of 
custody,  accountability,  or  control  over  the 
property  or  establish  E>OI  as  the  holding 
agency  instead  of  Air  Force.  In  point  of  fact. 
Section  10  of  the  Memorandum  of  Under- 
standing noted  expressly  that  nothing  in 
the  Memorandum  would  limit,  restrict,  or 
interfere  with  the  ".  .  .  rights  of  the  Air 
Force  to  continue  to  be  responsible  for  the 
management  of  wildlife  activities  on  the  Air 
Force  property,  subject  only  to  the  peculiar 
requirements  for  whooping  crane  preserva- 
tion ..."  Thus,  it  is  evident  that  the  permit 
arrangement  was  restricted  and  not  Intend- 
ed by  both  parties  as  a  document  which 
would  transfer  the  Federal  lands  into  the 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  System. 

(c)  Air  Force  was  not  precluded  by  the 
permitting  procedure  from  terminating  use 
of  the  Federal  property  for  its  primary  mis 
sion.  The  permit  was  for  a  secondary  use 
When  the  primary  reasons  for  the  utiliza 
tion  of  the  property  were  no  longer  consid 
ered  viable,  the  property  was  reported  as 
excess  by  the  Air  Force  for  transfer  or  dis- 
posal pursuant  to  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  the  Federal  Property  Act.  Therefore,  the 
permit  conditions  were  automatically  termi- 
nated when  the  unconditional  report  of 
excess  was  received,  accepted,  and  processed 
by  GSA  pursuant  to  41  CFR  101-47.202-10. 

A  copy  of  our  response  to  your  letter 
along  with  the  enclosures  have  been  for- 
warded to  the  General  Accounting  Office 


per  your  request.  If  we  may  be  of  further  as- 
sistance to  you,  please  let  us  know. 
Sincerely, 

PatKuhk, 
Deputy  Administrator. 

HoosB  or  Rephksehtatites,  Sxtb- 

OOmaTTEE  OH  OVERSIGRT  AHD  IN- 
VBTIOATIOMS  OP  THE  COMXITTEZ 
on  ENKSGT  AMD  COMMERCX, 

Washington,  D.C,  January  27, 1982. 
Hon.  G.  Rat  Asmrr. 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Fish  and  Wildlife 
and  Parks,  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Aknett  On  August  26. 1981 1  re- 
quested your  response  by  September  14  to  a 
number  of  questions  concerning  Matagorda 
Island,  the  national  home  of  the  whooping 
crane  and  other  wildlife.  Subsequently,  your 
staff  requested  a  delay  and  indicated  that 
you  wanted  to  meet  with  me  to  discuss  the 
issues  concerning  the  IiCatagorda  controver- 
sy. Several  attempts  to  meet  proved  unsuc- 
cessful. However,  I  have  not  received  the  re- 
quested reply  which  I  still  require. 

While  I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  meet 
with  you  to  ttig/'img  these  issues  (and  I  un- 
derstand from  discussions  with  our  staffs 
yesterday  that  you  still  desire  such  a  meet- 
ing). I  must  Insist,  as  my  staff  Indicated  I 
would,  on  your  providing  a  full  reply  to  my 
letter  prior  to  that  meeting.  The  reply 
should  include  a  copy  of  all  documents,  in- 
cluding draft  copies,  of  any  environmental 
assessment  developed  thus  far  and  the  basis 
for  determining  that  an  EIS  is  required. 
Again,  until  the  legal  issues  are  resolved,  I 
believe  it  would  be  wasteful  to  prepare  an 
EIS. 

The  reply  should  also  include  all  letters, 
memoranda,  notes,  reports,  etc.,  concerning 
Matagorda  Island  in  your  Albuquerque.  New 
Mexico  office  which  were  not  included  in 
your  earlier  reply. 

Also.  I  am  familiar  with  the  August  18, 
1981  memorandum  of  the  Associate  Solici- 
tor for  Conservation  and  Wildlife  which 
states  that  before  the  Department  can 
transfer  this  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
System  area  to  Texas,  the  cooperative 
agreement  "must  be  terminated"  and  that 
such  a  termliution  "would  result  in  the 
lands'  removal  from  the  System".  The 
memorandum  notes  that  the  Air  Force  de- 
clared the  Island  "excess  to  its  needs"  in 
1975  and  that  the  GSA  "has  had  physical 
custody  of  the  property  and  has  succeeded 
to  the  Air  Force's  interest  in  the  cooperative 
agreement."  It  failed  to  mention  that  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  not  GSA,  Issued  permits 
for  the  area  to  the  FWS. 

There  Is,  of  course,  nothing  In  the  1971 
agreement  that  provides  for  such  succession 
by  the  GSA  or  the  Corps.  If  it  legally  oc- 
curred at  all.  it  occurred  as  a  result  of  the 
surplus  property  laws  that  were  invoked 
when  the  Air  Force  declared  the  Uland 
excess.  However,  subsequent  to  that  declara- 
tion. Congress  enacted  the  Game  Range  Act 
which  clearly  placed  the  area  In  the  Nation- 
al Wildlife  Refuge  System.  At  that  point 
the  Surplus  Property  laws  would  no  longer 
apply.  I.  at  least,  fail  to  see  any  legal  basis 
for  assertiiig  that  they  should  apply.  The 
later  and  specific  Act  of  Congress  applies. 
Such  an  interpretation  or  understanding 
does  no  harm  to  the  Air  Force,  because  that 
agency  declared  it  excess  to  its  needs  and 
now  merely  wants  to  get  rid  of  it.  This  could 
be  done  by  an  amendment  to  the  original 
cooperative  agreement  providing  for  the 
transfer  of  the  Air  Force's  administrative  in- 
terest in  the  island  to  the  Fish  and  WUdlife 


Service  and  deleting  the  termination  clause 
which  is  no  longer  necessary.  I  presimie 
that  title  to  this  area  Is  in  the  United  SUtes 
and  that  the  Air  Force  is  merely  the  custo- 
dian for  the  United  SUtes.  The  Associate 
Solicitor's  memorandvon  fails  to  discuss  the 
aTailability  of  this  ponlbiUty.  The  Associate 
Solicitor's  memorandum  also  fails  to  show 
the  legal  basis  for  concluding  that  the  Sur- 
plus Property  laws  apply  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  1975  when  the  Air  Force  made 
its  declaration.  I  have  asked  GAO  to  address 
these  issues,  as  well  as  the  issue  of  amend- 
ing the  agreement  as  I  suggest. 

In  a  September  28.  1981  letter  to  me.  the 
GSA,  In  replying  to  my  request  for  the  legal 
basis  for  GSA  continuing  to  entertain  the 
application  of  Texas  for  this  Island  failed  to 
provide  that  basis,  but  did  say: 

The  Island  is  available  for  transfer  or  dis- 
posal by  GSA  due  to  the  "imconditlonal" 
Report  of  Excess  (which  the  GSA  has  not 
provided  to  me)  by  the  Air  Force  in  Septem- 
ber. 1975: 

The  cooperative  agreement  "did  not  place 
the  property  in  question  in  the  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  System",  nor  was  It  intend- 
ed by  either  party,  or  contemplated  by 
either  party  at  the  same  time,  to  have  such 
an  effect: 

The  cooperative  agreement  is  not  a  coop- 
erative agreement; 

The  cooperative  agreement  was  for  a  sec- 
ondary use  which  would  not  interfere  with 
the  primary  Air  Force  mission: 

The  agreement  provides  that  It  does  not 
limit,  restrict,  or  interfere  with  the  rights  of 
the  Air  Force  to  continue  to  be  "responsible 
for  the  management  of  wildlife  activities  on 
the  Air  Force  property,  subject  only  to  the 
peculiar  requirements  for  whooping  crane 
preservation,  as  worked  out  with  representa- 
tives of  Interior "  (which,  despite  the  GSA 
contention,  appears  to  be  a  limitation  on 
the  Air  Force)  and  thus  "it  is  evident  that" 
the  agreement  "was  restricted  and  not  in- 
tended by  both  parties  as  a  document  which 
would  transfer  the  Federal  lands  into  the 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  System":  and 

The  Air  Force  was  not  precluded  from  ter- 
minating use  of  the  island  for  its  primary 
mission  and  that  the  agreement  was  'auto- 
matically terminated  when  the  uncondition- 
al report  of  excess  was  received,  accepted, 
and  processed  by  GSA". 

All  of  the  GSA  contentions  which  totally 
ignore  the  Game  Range  Act  are  absurd  and 
presumably  were  written  with  no  consulta- 
tion with  the  GSA  lawyers  who  I  hope  are 
more  capable  than  the  GSA  letter  shows. 

To  my  knowledge,  no  one  contends  that 
the  1971  agreement  placed  the  area  in  the 
Refuge  System,  although  it  specifically 
states  that:  "Interior  shall  use  said  lands  as 
a  part  of  the  Aransas  National  Wildlife 
Refuge"  which  is  part  of  the  System  and 
which  indicates  some  "intent"  by  the  par- 
ties to  Include  the  area  in  the  System.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  later  Game  Range  Act  put  to 
rest  this  issue.  It  placed  the  area  in  the 
System,  the  intent  of  the  parites  in  1971 
notwithstanding. 

The  fact  that  the  Interior's  use  was  possi- 
bly secondary  to  the  Air  Force  (although 
that  is  not  entirely  clear  from  the  agree- 
ment) is  irrelevant.  To  my  knowledge,  no 
one  contends  that  the  agreement  should  be 
terminated  because  of  a  superior  Air  Force 
need.  Indeed,  the  Air  Force  has  declared  it 
does  not  need  the  area.  Further,  unlike 
other  Defense  Department  agreements  for 
such  wildlife  areas  with  Interior,  no  provi- 
sion was  made  in  the  1971  agreement  for 
termination  on  defense  or  national  security 


grounds.  By  Its  very  terms,  termination  re- 
quires "mutual  agreement".  If  one  party 
balks,  no  termination  could  result. 

Finally,  the  mere  declaration  of  excess  did 
not.  and  could  not,  terminate  the  agreement 
which  by  its  very  terms  required  "mutual 
agreement"  between  the  parties.  Such  law* 
do  not  provide  for  such  unilateral  action. 
Furthermore,  to  my  knowledge,  the  declara- 
tion has  never  been  fully  processed  by  GSA 
as  witnessed  by  the  lengthy  record  of  discus- 
sions between  GSA  and  Interior  since  1975. 
Most  importantly,  the  1976  law  intervened, 
halted,  and  mooted  that  process. 

The  Interior  Associate  Solicitor  also 
states: 

"The  terms  of  the  agreement  with  the  Air 
Force  do  not  provide  for  the  disposal  of  Ma- 
tagorda Island;  there  is  provision,  however, 
for  termination  of  the  agre^nent  by  mutual 
agreement  of  the  parties.  It  Is  not  reasona- 
ble to  argue  that  because  the  agreement 
does  not  provide  for  disposal  of  the  lazids, 
they  must  forever  be  a  part  of  the  Refuge 
System.  If,  for  example,  when  the  Air  Force 
was  in  possession  of  the  Island  It  had 
become  necessary  to  terminate  the  agree- 
ment due  to  some  exigency  requiring  exclu- 
sive Air  Force  control  of  the  lands,  the  argu- 
ment that  the  lands  remained  in  the  System 
notwithstanding  the  agreement's  termina- 
tion would  have  defeated  entirely  the 
mutual  termination  clause  of  the  agree- 
ment. 

"In  making  a  decision  to  terminate  the  co- 
operative agreement  and  dispose  of  the 
lands  (whether  to  Texas  or  FWS).  it  will  be 
necessary  to  prepare  an  environmental  as- 
sessment (and  if  the  assessment  so  indicated 
an  EIS),  and  conduct  a  Section  7  Endan- 
gered Species  Act  consultation. 

"We  recommend  that  FWS  and  GSA  pre- 
pare a  joint  assessment  for  the  action  of  ter- 
minating the  agreement  and  dlapowing  of 
the  Island." 

I  agree  that  the  1971  agreement  does  not 
provide  for  disposal  of  the  Refuge  area.  I 
also  do  not  contend  that  because  the  agree- 
ment is  silent  on  disposal,  that  the  agree- 
ment requires  this  area  "must  forever  be  a 
part  of  the  Refuge  System".  The  1976  Game 
Range  Act  requires  the  area  be  "forever"  a 
part  of  the  "Refuge  System"  except  where 
the  agreement  provides  for  termination  and 
such  termination  occurs  as  provided  by  the 
agreement.  However,  the  Air  Force  is  not 
seeking  termination,  rather  the  GSA  and 
Texas  are.  They  are  not  parties  to  the 
agreement.  I  know  of  no  legal  basis  for  GSA 
to  seek  such  termination,  particularly  where 
the  Surplus  Property  laws  are  inapplicable 
by  reason  of  the  Game  Range  Act. 

As  I  have  already  pointed  out,  the 
"mutual  agreement"  provision  in  the  termi- 
nation clause  does,  in  fact,  enable  either 
party  to  prevent  termination.  That  was  the 
obvious  purpose  of  the  clause  and  probably 
was  requested  by  the  Interior  Department 
in  1971.  Interior  need  not  terminate. 

The  Solicitor  fails  to  address  the  crucial 
issue  of  whether,  absent  a  request  by  the 
Air  Force  for  termination  to  meet  Its  de- 
fense needs.  Interior  is  authorized  under  the 
laws  applicable  to  Interior,  such  as  the 
Game  Range  Act,  the  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  System  Administration  Act,  the  En- 
dangered Species  Act.  the  Migratory  Bird 
Treaty  Act.  and  NEPA,  to  exercise  the  ter- 
mination clause.  Clearly,  none  authorize  In- 
terior to  give  away  a  valuable  part  of  the 
Refuge  System  needed  for  national  wildlife 
purposes  to  satisfy  GSA's  apparent  desire  to 
satisfy  Texas.  Certainly.  16  U.S.C.  667b  and 
40  UJS.C.  484(kK2)  do  not  provide  such  au- 
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thority.  I  have  alao  asked  the  OAO  to  exam- 
ine this  important  Issue. 
Sincerely, 

JOBM  D.  DiROBLL. 

(yiairman. 

House  or  lUnanHTATrvKs,  Sob- 
comiiTTSB  OR  Oversight  ams  Ir- 
VKsns&TioRS  or  tbs  Comxittez 
OR  Erdgt  ars  CommcK, 

Waahington.  D.C.,  May  13. 1982. 
Hon.  Jamkb  O.  Watt, 

Secretarjf,  Department  of  the  Interior,  Inte- 
rior BiMiino,  Waahington,  B.C. 

DxAa  llK.  Sbcrztakt:  On  August  26.  1981, 
I  wrote  to  Assistant  Secretary  O.  Ray 
Amett  requesting  his  reply  by  September 
14.  IMl  to  a  number  of  questions  concern- 
ing Matagorda  Island,  a  national  tourist  at- 
traction because  it  is  the  national  home  of 
the  whooping  crane  and  other  migratory 
wildlife.  It  is  an  area  of  concern  to  this  Sub- 
committee because  of  its  Important  tourist 
value.  When  I  did  not  receive  a  reply  five 
months  later,  I  again  wrote  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary  on  January  27, 1982. 

I  still  have  not  received  even  an  acknowl- 
edgement of  either  letter.  I  find  that  intol- 
erable and  unacceptable  conduct  on  behalf 
of  the  Interior  Department.  I  request  that 
the  Department  respond  fully  to  both  let- 
ters within  15  days  after  receipt  of  this 
letter  and  provide  an  explanation  as  to  why 
Interior  officials  apparently  are  unwilling  to 
reqpcHid  to  my  inquiry,  particularly  after 
being  quite  responsive  Initially. 

Enclosed  Is  an  April  16.  1982  opinion  of 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  (B-204291)  concerning  the  National 
WDdllfe  Refuge  System  area.  I  request  your 
review  and  comment  on  that  opinion. 

The  OAO  opinion  holds  that: 

Despite  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion's (OSA)  contrary  contentions,  the  1971 
Interior— Air  Force  memorandum  of  under- 
standing (MOU)  "is  a  'cooperative  agree- 
ment' as  that  term  Is  used"  In  the  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  System  Administration  Act, 
as  amended  by  the  Game  Range  Act,  Public 
Law  94-223: 

Although  "not  a  'transfer'  of  Air  Force's 
primary  Jurisdiction  to  Interior,  the  1971 
MOU  clearly  granted  a  secondary  use  for 
wildlife  refuge  purposes.": 

■PubUc  Law  94-223  legislatively  ratified 
all  prior  designations  of  refuge  areas  by  co- 
operative agreements  such  as  the  1971 
MOU."  and  the  GAO  sees  "no  merit  In  ques- 
tioning at  this  late  date  Interior's  and  Air 
Force's  authority  under  the  Endangered 
Species  Act  of  1966  to  execute  the  1971 
MOU": 

One  of  the  "express  purposes"  of  the  1971 
MOU  was  "to  administer  an  area  on  Mata- 
gorda Island  as  a  national  wildlife  refuge  to 
meet  its  responsibilities  for  the  whooping 
crane": 

The  area  subject  to  the  1971  MOU  is  part 
of  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System: 

GAO  rejects  "GSA's  argument  of  an  im- 
plied termination"  of  the  1971  MOU  effec- 
tive when  OSA  received  in  September  1975 
the  Air  Force's  report  of  excess  property: 

"Interior  and  the  Air  Force  may  .  .  .  agree 
to  terminate  the  1971  MOU.  subject  of 
course,  to  compliance  with  the  ^pllcable 
requirements  of  NEPA  and  E8A": 

The  Wndangered  Species  Act.  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969,  the  Bil- 
gratory  Bird  Treaty  Act,  PubUc  Law  94-2'23, 
and  the  National  WUdllfe  Refuge  System 
Administration  Act  of  1966,  do  not,  accord- 
ing to  GAO,  limit  the  Interior  "Secretary's 
authority  to  Initiate  the  termination  of  co- 


operative agreements  under  the  provisions 
of  PubUc  Law  94-223".  but  obviously  could 
limit  final  termination; 

OSA's  disposal  authority  "relates  solely  to 
the  Air  Force's  retained  interest  in  Mata- 
gorda Island  that  was  reported  to  OSA  as 
excess  In  September  1975",  but  that  Interest 
is  subject  to  Interior's  Interest: 

Until  the  MOU  Is  terminated  or  an  Act  of 
Congress  removes  it  from  the  System,  "GSA 
has  no  authority  to  dispose  of  Interior's  in- 
terest in  Matagorda  Island"; 

The  GSA  "cannot  declare  excess  real 
property  'surplus'  and  dispose  of  it  outside 
the  Federal  Government  unless  the  Admin- 
istrator, GSA,  specifically  determines  that 
the  excess  property"  is  not  required  by 
other  Federal  agencies;  and 

If  Interior  were  to  proceed  to  renew  or 
merely  update  Its  earlier  request  for  the  Air 
Force's  excess  interest  in  Matagorda  under 
PubUc  Law  80-537,  the  GAO  does  not  think 
the  GSA  "could  determine"  the  area  "is  not 
required"  for  Interior's  responsibiUtles. 

The  GAO  said:  "By  enacting  PubUc  Law 
94-223,  Congress  legislatively  sanctioned  In- 
terior's prior  designation  of  properties  in- 
cluded in  the  National  WUdllfe  Refuge 
System  pursuant  to  cooperative  agreements. 
In  other  words.  Congress  has  in  our  view 
limited  the  Administrator's  discretion  to  de- 
termine that  the  excess  Air  Force  Interest  is 
'surplus'  to  Interior's  needs  so  long  as  Inte- 
rior continues  to  retain  its  Interest  in  the 
subject  property." 

This  GAO  view  that  the  GAO  is  powerless 
to  act  so  long  as  Interior  retains  its  interest 
in  the  Island,  pursuant  to  the  1971  MOU 
and  that  the  GSA  could  not  dispose  of  the 
Air  Force  interest  if  the  Fish  and  WUdUfe 
Service  claims  that  Interest,  is  important.  It 
goes  to  the  heart  of  the  matter.  It  supports 
fuUy  my  contention  that  the  OSA  role  in 
this  matter  Is  non-existent  or  unimportant. 
The  determining  agencies  are  Interior  and 
FWS.  UntU  they  decide  to  "give  away"  this 
national  area,  nothing  bad  happens.  The 
whooping  crane  continues  to  receive  the 
protection  Intended  by  Congress.  The  Mi- 
gratory Bird  Treaty  is  compUed  with.  Unfor- 
tunately, both  seem  to  be  bent  on  a  "give 
away"  program  apparently  to  appease  the 
GSA  and  Texas.  I  find  that  totally  incom- 
prehensible and  contrary  to  the  national  in- 
terest. 

The  GAO  opinion  makes  it  quite  clear 
that  the  1971  cooperative  agreement  is  vaUd 
and  was  not  affected  by  the  Air  Force's  1975 
declaration  of  excess.  It  also  makes  it  clear 
that  the  area  is  by  statute  a  part  of  the  Na- 
tional WUdllfe  Refuge  System  and  that,  at 
present,  the  GSA  cannot  dispose  of  the  area 
of  Matagorda  covered  by  the  1971  coopera- 
tive agreonent  whUe  the  MOU  is  In  effect. 

This  portion  of  the  OAO  opinion  raises 
the  question  why  Interior  is  seemingly 
movirig  rapidly  to  rid  itself  of  its  statutorily 
protected  interest  in  this  National  WUdllfe 
Refuge  System  area.  The  fact  that  OSA 
wants  to  give  away  this  endangered  species 
sanctuary  to  Texas  and  that  Texas  wants  it 
should  have  no  bearing  on  the  issue.  Interi- 
or can  retain  its  interest,  teU  GSA  to  so 
Inform  Texas,  and  obtain  the  Air  Force  in- 
terest as  weU.  The  February  3.  1982.  Fish 
and  WUdllfe  Service-General  Services  Ad- 
ministration notice  (prepared— not  by  either 
agency— but  by  a  lawyer  in  the  SoUcltor's 
Office  who  has  no  responslbiUty  for  Mata- 
gorda or  for  endangered  species,  like  the 
whooping  crane,  or  for  the  disposal  of  the 
excess  Air  Force  interest  in  Matagorda)  fails 
to  explain  why  Interior  beUeves  it  impor- 
tant to  rid  itself  of  Matagorda.  The  notice 


weakly  states:  "The  purpose  of  this  pro- 
posed action  is  to  preserve  the  existing  nat- 
ural character  of  the  19,000  acres  of  federal 
land  of  Matagorda  Island  through  appropri- 
ate management  by  the  Texas  Parks  and 
WUdllfe  Department  as  described  in  its  'Ma- 
tagorda Island  Conceptual  Plan'  dated  Octo- 
ber 22, 1980." 

However,  that  purpose,  together  with  the 
purpose  for  which  the  MOU  was  executed 
in  1971,  can  be  served  adequately  without 
conveying  title  to  the  Area  to  Texas.  The 
FWS  has  been  doing  this  for  years.  The 
GAO  opinion  strengthens  its  ablUty  to  do 
this  because  it  recognizes  that  the  area  is 
protected  by  Federal  law. 

Similarly,  Assistant  Secretary  Amett's 
Augiist  4.  1981,  letter  to  me  fails  to  explain 
why  Interior  should  "initiate"  termination 
of  the  1971  MOU  or  why  it  wants  to  trans- 
fer this  area  to  Texas.  Yet,  he  is  quite  clear 
that  "disposal"  of  Matagorda  to  Texas  Is 
upper-most  in  his  mind.  A  cynical  person 
might  beUeve  some  private  understanding 
between  the  Governor  of  Texas  and  this  Ad- 
ministration. I  hope  that  is  not  the  case. 
But,  so  long  as  the  Administration  faUs  to 
explain  adequately  to  the  pubUc  why  it  feels 
compeUed  to  give  away  this  natlonaUy  im- 
portant whooping  crane  area,  one  cannot 
ignore  that  possibUity. 

The  GAO  opinion  concludes  that  Con- 
gress, in  enacting  PubUc  Law  94-223.  did  not 
preclude  termination  of  cooperative  agree- 
ments covered  by  the  law  in  accordance 
with  the  "terms  of  the  agreement".  The 
GAO  cites  legislative  history  to  show  that 
Interior  recommended  language  in  PubUc 
Law  94-223  aimed  at  recognizing  the  termi- 
nation provisions  of  cooperative  agreements, 
Uke  the  1971  MOU. 

I  do  not  quarrel  with  that.  The  history  Is 
generaUy  clear.  However,  the  reason  why 
Interior  made  that  recommendation  is  not 
revealed  in  the  legislative  history  or  in  the 
GAO  opinion. 

I  was  a  Member  of  the  House  Subcommit- 
tee that  considered  H.R.  5512  in  the  94th 
Congress.  Interior  recommended  that  lan- 
guage to  appease  other  Federal  agencies 
and  State  agencies  with  which  Interior  had 
agreements.  Those  agencies  did  not  want 
Congress  to  "lock  up"  these  areas  as  part  of 
the  System  and  thus  override  their  original 
or  primary  defense  or  other  purpose  in  the 
area.  However,  it  was  never  intended  by  me 
or  others  on  the  Committee  in  agreeing  to 
that  provision,  at  that  time,  that  Interior  or 
the  Fish  and  WUdllfe  Service  (which  were 
the  agencies  negotiating  the  agreements  to 
obtain  the  lands  for  fish  and  wUdlife  pur- 
poses) would  utUlze  the  provision  to  dispose 
of  an  area  considered  critical  for  endan- 
gered species  or  needed  to  protect  migratory 
birds  pursuant  to  this  Nation's  treaty  obU- 
gations  with  Canada  and  Mexico. 

The  area  is  considered  critical  habitat  for 
the  whooping  crane  and  other  migratory 
birds.  That  is  why  Interior  acquired  it  in 
1971.  That  prupose  has  not  changed.  It  is 
stlU  critical.  I  note  that  on  March  8.  1982, 
the  Canadian  Government,  which  Is  a  party 
to  the  Migratory  Bird  treaty,  expressed  con- 
cern about  the  proposed  termination.  I  hope 
that  Canada  wiU  enlist  the  aid  of  the  State 
E>epartment  in  halting  this  travesty.  I  be- 
Ueve that  such  action  to  terminate  the 
MOU  violates  at  least  the  spirit  of  our  un- 
derstandings in  the  94th  Congress  and  is  im- 
proper. I  strongly  oppose  such  termination, 
and  I  have  asked  OAO  to  reconsider  this 
aspect  of  the  matter. 

Moreover,  I  beUeve  that  Interior  is  not 
complying  with  NEPA,  but  is  improperly 


using  the  EI8  process  to  Justify  Its  precon- 
ceived notion  and  decision  of  what  Is  the 
"preferred"  alternative.  I  also  bcUeve  that 
the  FWS-08A  noUce  faUed  to  inform  the 
pubUc  that  a  portion  of  the  Island  has  been 
designated  as  critical  habitat  for  the  endan- 
gered whooping  crane,  that  mere  continu- 
ation of  the  1971  MOU  wlU  adequately 
afford  preservation  of  this  critical  habitat, 
and  that  termination  is  subject  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Endangered  Species  Act. 
FInaUy,  it  is  clear  to  me  that  the  Air  Force, 
not  OSA.  has  a  lead  role  In  the  termination 
and  In  the  development  of  the  EIS. 

The  GAO  optoion  states  that  the  OAO 
offers  "no  opinion  concerning  the  adequacy 
of  Interior's  efforts  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  NEPA  or  B8A."  I  am  asking 
the  GAO  to  examine  those  efforte  and  to 
provide  an  opinion  concerning  the  adequacy 
of  such  compliance. 

Please  provide  to  me  a  copy  of  Texas  Con- 
ceptual Flan  of  October  2,  1981  and  aU  re- 
lated documents. 

I  also  request  that  this  letter,  the  OAO 
opinion,  and  my  prior  letters  to  Interior  and 
OSA,  as  weU  as  aU  replies  from  such  agen- 
cies be  Included  In  the  record  of  the  pro- 
ceedings under  NEPA  and  the  E8A. 
Sincerely. 

JOBR  D.  DiROKIX. 

Chairman. 

CORGRKSS    or    THX    URTTKD    STATES, 

House  of  RKraESERTATivEs,  Sub- 
comnTTEE  OH  Oversight  ahd  Ir- 

VESTIGATIORS   OF  THE   COKKITTEE 
OR  ERERGT  ARD  ComiERCE, 

Wa»hington,  D.C.,  May  13, 1982. 
Hon.  Gerald  P.  Carmer, 
AdminUtrator.    Oeneral  Services  Adtninit- 
tration,  Washington,  D.C 
Dear  Mr.  Carmer:  As  you  know,  I  asked 
the  General  Accounting  Office  to  examine 
the  contention  raised  in  the  GSA's  Septem- 
ber 28,   1981  letter  to  me  concerning  the 
GSA's  desire  to  transfer  the  national  home 
of  the  endangered  whooping  crane  to  the 
State  of  Texas.  Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  the 
GAO's  opinion  (B-204291)  concerning  this 
matter.  I  request  your  review  and  comment 
on  the  opinion. 

The  GAO  opinion  makes  it  quite  clear 
that  the  1971  cooperative  agreement  is  vaUd 
and  was  not  affected  by  the  Air  Force's  1975 
declaration  of  excess.  It  also  makes  it  clear 
that  the  area  Is  by  statute  a  part  of  the  Na- 
tional WUdUfe  Refuge  System  and  that,  at 
present,  the  GSA  cannot  dispose  of  the  area 
of  litatagorda  covered  by  the  1971  coopera- 
tive agreement  whUe  the  MOU  is  In  effect. 

Also  enclosed  is  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  Sec- 
retary Watt  concerning  this  matter. 

I  strongly  urge  that  the  GSA  halt  its  ef- 
forts to  encourage  disposal  of  this  valuable 
area  to  Texas  and  that  you  act  promptly  on 
the  FWS  request  to  transfer  the  Air  Force 
Interest  to  the  FWS. 
Sincerely, 

JOHR  D.  DiROELL, 

Chairman. 
Enclosures. 


COMTTROLLER  OERERAL 

or  THE  Urited  States, 
Washington,  D.C,  April  It,  1982. 

Hon.  JOHR  D.  DlRCELL, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Oversight  and 

Commerce,   Committee  on  Energy  and 

Commerce,  House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Dirgeix:  This  responds  to  your 

request  for  our  views  of  certain  legal  issues 

Involved  In  the  proposed  disposal  of  the 

Government-owned  tract  of  land  on  Mata- 


gorda Island.  In  the  preparation  of  this  re- 
sponse, we  have  had  the  benefit  of  the  views 
of  both  the  Deparbnent  of  the  Interior  (In- 
terior) and  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
traUon  (OSA). 

Your  request  presents  three  major  Issues. 
First.  U  the  1971  Memorandum  of  Under- 
standing (1971  MOU)  between  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  the  Air  Force  a 
"co(veratlve  agreement"  within  the  contem- 
plation of  the  National  WUdUfe  Refuge 
System  Admbilstraticm  Act.  as  amended  by 
the  Game  Range  Act.  PubUc  Law  94-223,  90 
Stat.  199  (1976)  (hereafter  coUecUvely  re- 
ferred to  as  PubUc  Law  94-223)?  Second.  If  it 
U  a  "cooperative  agreement"  within  the 
contemplation  of  Public  Law  94-223,  can  In- 
terior remove  the  Matagorda  Island  proper- 
ty from  the  National  WUdlife  Refuge 
System  (NWR8  or  System)  by  terminating 
the  1971  MOU?  Based  on  our  review  of 
PubUc  Law  94-223  and  its  leglsUtlve  history, 
we  conclude  that  the  1971  MOU  Is  a  "coop- 
erative agreement"  under  PubUc  Law  94-223 
and  that  Interior  may  remove  the  property 
subject  to  the  1971  MOU  from  the  System 
by  terminating  its  use  pursuant  to  the  terms 
of  the  1971  MOU. 

The  third  major  issue  involves  the  scope 
of  GSA's  authority  to  dispose  of  Interior's 
interest  in  Matagorda  Island.  By  enacting 
PubUc  Law  94-223,  Congress  clearly  directed 
that  areas  of  the  NWRS  are  to  continue  to 
be  a  part  of  the  System  unless  removed  pur- 
suant to  the  terms  of  PubUc  Law  94-223. 
Hence,  »intU  Interior  terminates  its  use  of 
the  Island  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  the  1971 
MOU  or  an  act  of  Congress  removes  such 
lands  from  the  System,  GSA  has  no  author- 
ity to  dispose  of  Interior's  interest  in  Mata- 
gorda Island.  Conversely.  untU  and  unless 
either  of  the  two  actions  noted  above 
occurs,  any  disposal  action  by  GSA  with 
regard  to  the  excess  Air  Force  Interest  In 
Matagorda  Island  wlU  be  subject  to  Interi- 
or's interest. 

Matagorda  Island  is  a  barrier  Island  locat- 
ed in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  approximately  36 
mUes  north  of  Corpus  Chrlstl,  Texas.  The 
Government's  fee  Interest  in  Matagorda 
Island  was  originally  acquired  In  a  condem- 
naUon  action  in  the  early  1940'8  for  use  by 
the  Army  Air  Corps.'  From  1943  to  1945  and 
again  from  1949  to  1975  when  the  Air  Force 
announced  the  closure  of  the  Island  base, 
the  Island  was  operated  as  a  weapons  range. 
On  November  20,  1971,  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Department  of  the  Air 
force  executed  a  memorandum  of  under- 
standing permittUig  Interior  to  administer 
Air  Force  lands  on  Matagorda  Island  as  a 
part  of  the  Aransas  National  WUdUfe 
Refuge,  subject  to  certain  specified  condi- 
tions. Subsequently  In  January  1973,  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior  notified  the 
Acting  Administrator,  OSA,  that  "the  MaU- 
gorda  Island  Air  Force  Base  In  Texas  *  '  * 
has  been  Uicorporated  into  the  Aransas  Na- 
tional WUdllfe  Refuge  by  an  agreement 
with  the  Air  Force."  Interior  has  advised 
that  they  contUiue  to  manage  the  Island 
property  as  part  of  the  Refuge  System.' 

On  or  about  September  25,  1975,  the  Air 
Force  reported  the  Matagorda  Island  Air 
Ftorce  Base  to  GSA  as  excess  to  its  needs. 
Shortly  thereafter.  Interior  formaUy  re- 
quested that  the  excess  property  be  trans- 
ferred to  it  under  the  authority  of  PubUc 
Law  80-537,  16  U.S.C.  S»667b-667d  (1976).' 
The  State  of  Texas  foUowed  suit  in  January 
1976,  fUlng  a  "Notice  of  Desire  to  AcquU^ 
Surplus    Property"    pursuant    to    section 


■  Pootootes  at  end  of  article. 


M3(eX3XH)  of  the  Federal  Property  and 
AdmlnlatimUve  Services  Act  of  1949  (hereaf- 
ter Property  Act  of  1949),  40  UAC. 
|484(eX3XH)(197e). 

In  April  1976,  GSA  Informed  the  Regional 
Director,  Fish  and  WUdUfe  Service  (FWS). 
of  Its  dedaion  to  transfer  the  southwest  por- 
tion of  the  Island  to  P8W.  Three  days  later 
GSA  reassured  the  FWS  Regional  Director 
that  since  the  disposal  action  could  not  l>e 
consiunmated  untU  receipt  of  the  Air  Force 
decontamination  statement.*  OSA  would 
consider  any  further  FWS  Justification  to 
support  the  transfer  of  the  remaining 
northern  two-thirds  of  the  Government 
property  to  FWS  pursuaitt  to  PubUc  Law 
80-537's  criteria.  FWS  suppUed  additional 
Justification  on  May  26. 1976. 

On  April  6,  1977.  GSA  notified  the  Re- 
gional Director,  FWS.  that  6.716  acres  on 
the  southwest  portion  of  the  Island  would 
be  transferred  to  FWS  and  the  remaining 
12.276  acres  would  be  conveyed  to  the  State 
of  Texas  foUowlng  preparation  of  an  envi- 
ronmental impact  statement.  Shortly  there- 
after.  Interior  chaUenged  the  legaUty  of 
GSA's  proposed  disposal  action.  By  letter  of 
June  7,  1977,  Secretary  Andrus  reaffUmed 
the  FWS  appUcatlon  for  transfer  of  the 
entire  Matagorda  Island  tract  to  FWS.  Not 
to  transfer  the  entU-e  tract,  according  to 
Secretary  Andrus'  letter,  would  run  counter 
to  the  overriding  poUcy  of  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Service  Act  of  1949 
and    GSA    implementing    regulations    to 
achieve    muTiinimi    utilization    of    Federal 
properties   by   executive   agencies.    Absent 
GAS'S  specific  finding  that  the  entire  Mata- 
gorda Island  tract  is  "not  required  for  the 
needs  and  the  discharge  of  the  responsibU- 
ities  of  [the  Department  of  the  Interior]," 
the   Secretary   questioned   the   legaUty  of 
GSA's  decision  under  the  Property  Act  of 
1949.  The  Secretary  also  pointed  out  GSA's 
faUure  to  consiUt  with  Interior  to  assure 
that  disposal  of  the  property  would  not 
Jeopardize   the  whooping  cranes  or  their 
critical  habiUt,  as  required  by  Section  7  of 
the  Endangered  Species  Act. 

It  was  not  untU  July  6,  1977,  that  Interior 
brought  Public  Law  94-223  to  GSA's  atten- 
tion. Since,  In  Interior's  opinion,  the  1971 
MOU  constituted  a  "cooperative  agree- 
ment," as  that  phrase  is  used  in  PubUc  Law 
94-223,  "any  land  covered  by  the  Memoran- 
dum of  Understanding  must  continue  to  be 
included  within  the  Refuge  System  and  may 
not  be  disposed  of  except  by  Act  of  Con- 
gress." Secretary  Andrus  concluded  his 
letter  to  Administrator  Sampson  by  "again  . 
urgling]  that  the  property  be  conveyed  to 
the  Pish  and  WUdllfe  Service." 

By  letter  dated  November  3,  1977,  Admin-  • 
Istrator  Sampson  responded  to  Secretary 
Andrus'  June  and  July  1977  letters,  reject- 
ing Interior's  interpretation  of  the  1971 
MOU.  As  pertinent  here,  the  Administrator 
commented  that: 

"Public  Law  94-223  has  been  in  existence 
stace  February  27,  1976.  We  are  concerned 
that  after  the  many  discussions  and  efforts 
by  DOI  to  have  this  property  transferred 
under  Public  Law  537,  80th  Congress,  at 
such  a  late  date  other  authority  is  quoted  as 
a  basis  for  transfer.  Further,  we  are  con- 
cerned that  DOI's  taterpreUUon  of  PubUc 
Law  94-223  would  «>pear  to  negate  the 
Uitent  and  purpose  of  authority  given  to 
GSA  to  dispose  of  property  under  PubUc 
Law  537,  80th  Congress,  and  section  202(a) 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949.  as  amended  (40  U.S.C. 
483(a)).  for  wUdlife  purposes.  Additionally, 
we  question  whether  it  was  the  Intent  of 
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Congress  In  enacting  Public  Law  94-333  that 
it  serve  aa  a  basis  for  the  permanent  trans- 
fer of  property  for  wildlife  use,  such  as  in 
the  case  of  Matagorda  Island." 

A  comparison  of  Administrator  Sampson's 
November  19T7  letter  to  Secretary  Andnis, 
quoted  in  part  above,  with  the  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator's September  38,  1981  response 
to  you  indicates  that  OSA  continues  to 
mainUin  that  the  1971  MOU  did  not  place 
the  Matagorda  Island  property  in  question 
in  the  Syston.  and  hence,  that  all  of  such 
property  is  available  for  diwosal. 

As  you  know,  subsequent  to  the  1977  ex- 
change between  Interior  and  OSA,  protract- 
ed but  ultimately  fruitless  negotiations 
ensued  among  Interior,  OSA,  and  the  State 
of  Texas  loolUng  toward  some  final  disposi- 
tion of  the  property.  It  was  not  until  the 
smlng  of  1981  that  the  Matagorda  Island 
impasse  surfaced  again  in  full  public  view. 
Since  your  letters  of  July  13,  1981,  and 
August  36,  1981,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Fish 
and  Wildlife  and  Parks  fully  explain  these 
events,  we  proceed  now  to  consider  the  legal 
issues  presented.* 

n. 

The  Oame  Range  Act,  Public  Law  94-333. 
90  SUt.  190  (1976),  amended  the  National 
Wildlife  System  Administration  Act  of  1966. 
to  provide  In  part  that: 

"(3)  Each  area  which  is  included  within 
the  System  on  January  1.  1975.  or  thereaf- 
ter, and  which  was  or  is— 

•  *  •  •  • 

"(B)  so  included  •  •  •  pursuant  to  a  coop- 
erative agreement  with  any  State  or  local 
government,  any  Federal  department  or 
agency,  or  any  other  governmental  entity. 
shaU  continue  to  be  a  part  of  the  System 
until  otherwise  specified  by  Act  of  Congress, 
except  that  nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall 
be  construed  u  precluding— 

•  •  •  •  * 

"(ill)  the  disposal  of  viy  lands  within  any 
such  area  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  any  co- 
operative agreement  referred  to  in  subpara- 
graph (B)  of  this  paragraph."  16  U.S.C. 
668dd  (aX3). 

We  agree  with  the  Department  of  Interior 
that  the  1971  MOU  is  a  "cooperative  agree- 
ment" as  that  term  is  used  in  Public  Law  94- 
333. 

Public  Law  94-233's  legislative  history 
clearly  indicates  that  one  of  the  Act's  main 
purposes  was  to  sanction  legislatively  the 
prior  designation  of  all  reftige  areas  by  the 
various  means  employed.*  One  of  the  means 
employed  to  establish  a  refuge  was.  and  still 
is,  by  cooperative  agreement  between  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  any  land- 
holding  Federal  department  or  agency.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
representative  testifying  at  the  House  Sub- 
committee Hearings,  under  these  "coopera- 
tive agreements."  while  the  lands  subject 
thereto  are  administered  as  part  of  the 
System,  this  is  only  a  "secondi^  use"  with 
"primary  Jurisdiction"  remaining  in  the 
land-holding  agency. 

Turning  to  the  1971  MOU  between  the 
Departments  of  the  Air  Force  and  the  Inte- 
rior, we  believe  it  contains  aU  the  attributes 
of  a  "cooperative  agreement,"  as  suggested 
by  Public  Law  94-233's  express  language 
and  Its  legislative  history.  The  MOU's  "co- 
operative" purpose  is  evidenced  by  a  sequen- 
tial reading  of  the  agreement's  "whereas" 
clauses.  To  provide  for  their  mutual  desire 
to  protect  the  habitat  of  the  endangered 
whooping  crane,  the  Air  Force  granted  Inte- 
rior a  permit  to  "use  said  lands  as  a  part  of 


the  Aransas  NaUonal  WUdllfe  Refuge" 
"under  such  conditions  as  will  not  interfere 
with  the  primary  mission  and  use  by  Air 
Force  of  the  property."  In  other  words.  In- 
terior obtained  a  secondary  use  of  Mata- 
gorda Island  as  a  wildlife  refuge  for  an  en- 
dangered species,  subject  to  the  primary  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  land-holding  agency.  Clear- 
ly this  is  the  type  of  agreement  Congress 
had  in  mind  when  it  enacted  Public  Law  94- 
333. 

We  have  examined  OSA's  arguments  to 
the  contrary,  but  do  not  find  them  persua- 
sive. In  its  September  28, 1981,  letter  to  you, 
OSA  questions  whether  the  Endangered 
Species  Act  of  1966,  PubUc  Law  89-669,  80 
SUt.  936  (1966),  recited  in  the  1971  MOU's 
third  "whereas"  clause,  as  amended  prior  to 
the  execution  of  the  1971  MOU,  "providetsl 
for  any  express  authority  for  cooperative 
agreements  between  Federal  agencies  *  *  *." 
Since,  in  oiu-  view.  Public  Law  94-233  legisla- 
tively ratified  all  prior  designations  of 
refuge  areas  by  cooperative  agreements 
such  as  the  1971  MOU,  we  see  no  merit  in 
questioning  at  this  late  date  Interior's  and 
Air  Force's  authority  under  the  Elndangered 
St>ecie8  Act  of  1966  to  execute  the  the  1971 
MOU.' 

OSA  next  contends  that  the  1971  MOU 
was  for  a  permit  for  a  restricted  secondary 
use  and  was  "not  intended  by  both  parties 
as  a  document  which  would  transfer  the 
Federal  Lands  into  the  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  System."  Our  prior  discussion  of 
Public  Law  94-223  and  its  legislative  history 
addresses  the  first  part  of  this  point.  To  re- 
iterate, clearly  Congress  was  aware  that  In- 
terior might  hold  only  a  secondary  interest 
in  properties  subject  to  cooperative  agree- 
ments, yet  Congress  included  these  areas 
within  the  System.  And  the  express  terms 
of  the  1971  MOU  indicate  the  clear  under- 
standing of  both  the  Air  Force  and  Interior 
that  the  secondary  use  granted  to  Interior 
was  to  "use  said  lands  as  a  part  of  the  Aran- 
sas National  Wildlife  Refuge. "  Although  not 
a  "transfer"  of  Air  Force's  primary  Jurisdic- 
tion to  Interior,  the  1971.  MOU  clearly 
granted  a  secondary  use  for  wildlife  refuge 
purposes. 

OSA  also  argues  that  the  permit  condi- 
tions were  "automatically  terminated  when 
the  unconditional  report  of  excess  property 
was  received,  accepted,  and  processed  by 
OSA  pursuant  to  41  C.FJi.  101-47.303-10. " 
As  we  noted  earlier,  OSA  received  Air 
Force's  report  of  excess  property  at  the  end 
of  September  1975.  However,  GSA  appar- 
ently did  not  consider  Air  Force's  report 
final  until  the  required  decontamination 
report  was  received  in  September  1976.  Al- 
though Public  Law  94-223  was  signed  into 
law  on  February  27, 1976.  it  was  by  its  terms 
applicable  to  "Celach  area  *  *  *  included 
within  the  System  on  January  1.  1975." 
Thus  even  if  we  were  to  agree  with  QSK  on 
this  point,  the  area  would  still  be  a  part  of 
the  System  and  still  subject  to  the  terms  of 
Public  Law  94-223.  since  any  "automatic  ter- 
mination" of  the  1971  MOU  would  have  oc- 
curred after  January  1,  1975.  Finally,  if  the 
permit  was  automatically  terminated  when 
OSA  received  the  report  of  excess  property 
in  September  1975.  we  fail  to  understand 
why  on  July  22,  1977,  OSA  requested  the 
Air  Force  to  transfer  its  "rights"  under  the 
1971  MOU  to  OSA.*  Accordingly,  we  reject 
OSA's  argument  of  an  implied  termination, 
m. 

The  second  major  issue  is  whether  Interi- 
or can  remove  the  subject  Matagorda  Island 
property  from  the  System  by  terminating 
the  1971  MOU.  In  this  regard.  PubUc  Law 


94-333  provides  that  areas  included  within 
the  System  on  January  1. 1975,  shall  contin- 
ue to  be  a  part  of  the  System  until  other- 
wise specified  by  act  of  Congress,  except 
that  this  provision  of  the  Act  shall  not  be 
construed  as  precluding: 

"(ill)  the  disposal  of  any  lands  within  any 
such  area  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  any  co- 
operative agreement  •  •  *  ."  16  UJB.C. 
668dd(aX3)  (ill). 

The  1971  MOU  does  not  mention  or  pro- 
vide for  the  "disposal"  of  the  Matagorda 
Island  property.  However,  it  does  provide 
that  It  may  be  terminated  in  whole  or  in 
part  by  mutual  agreement  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force.  The  Air  Force  also  could  terminate 
the  permit  unilaterally  if.  after  notification 
of  noncompliance.  Interior  "fails  to  use  the 
said  premises  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  this  permit." 

Interior  maintains  that  any  areas  included 
within  the  System  by  cooperative  agree- 
ment "may  lie  removed  from  the  System 
either  by  an  Act  of  Congress  or  pursuant  to 
the  terms  of  the  cooperative  agreement." 
Letter  to  The  Honorable  John  D.  Dingell 
from  Assistant  Secretary  for  Fish  and  Wild- 
life and  Parks.  O.  Ray  Amett.  dated  August 
4.  1981.  You  subsequently  advised  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  your  disagreement  with 
this  construction  of  Public  Law  94-223.  em- 
phasizing that  Public  Law  94-223  used  the 
term  "disposal."  not  "termination."  and 
that  the  1971  MOU  speaks  only  of  the 
Utter. 

Nonetheless,  in  your  recent  letter  of  Janu- 
ary 27.  1982,  to  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Amett,  you  appear  to  concede  that 
Interior  may,  but  need  not,  terminate  the 
1971  MOU: 

"I  agree  that  the  1971  agreement  does  not 
provide  for  disposal  of  the  Refuge  area.  I 
also  do  not  contend  that  because  the  agree- 
ment Is  sQent  on  disposal,  that  the  agree- 
ment requires  tills  tu^a  must  forever  be  a 
part  of  the  Refuge  System.'  The  1976  Oame 
Range  Act  requires  the  area  be  'forever'  a 
part  of  the  'Refuge  System'  except  where 
the  agreement  provides  for  termination  and 
such  termination  occurs  as  provided  by  the 
agreement.  However,  the  Air  Force  is  not 
seeking  termination,  rather  the  OSA  and 
Texas  are.  They  are  not  parties  to  the 
agreement.  I  know  of  no  legal  basis  for  OSA 
to  seek  such  termination,  particularly  where 
the  Surplus  Property  laws  are  inapplicable 
by  reason  of  the  Oame  Range  Act. 

"As  I  have  already  pointed  out,  the 
mutual  agreement'  provision  in  the  termi- 
nation clause  does,  in  fact,  enable  either 
party  to  prevent  termination.  That  was  the 
obvious  purpose  of  the  clause  and  probably 
was  requested  by  the  Interior  Department 
in  1971.  Interior  need  not  terminate." 

In  this  same  letter  of  January  27,  1982, 
you  also  suggest  that  "absent  a  request  by 
the  Air  Force  for  termination  to  meet  its  de- 
fense needs.  Interior  is  [not]  authorized 
under  the  laws  applicable  to  Interior,  such 
as  the  Oame  Range  Act,  the  National  Wild- 
life Refuge  System  Administration  Act  [col- 
lectively referred  to  herein  as  Public  Law 
94-323],  the  Endangered  Species  Act.  the 
Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act  and  NEPA.  to 
exercise  the  termination  clause."  Here  how- 
ever, the  Air  Force  as  the  landholdlng 
agency  disavowed  any  interest  in  the  prop- 
erty for  defense  purposes  when  it  declared 
Matagorda  Island  as  excess  to  its  needs. 
Hence,  the  only  object  of  the  termination  is 
to  allow  OSA  to  dispose  of  the  area  to 
Texas,  which  object  is,  in  your  opinion,  in- 
consistent with  the  overall  purpose  of  the 
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sUtutes  cited  in  yoiu-  recent  letter  as  well  as 
the  purpose  of  PubUc  l*w  94-333's  'dispos- 
al" provision. 

Although  Public  Law  94-333  speaks  only 
of  "disposal,"  we  Jielleve  Congress'  use  of 
this  term  embraced  the  act  of  termination 
as  well.  As  reported  out  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 
HJl.  6612  provided,  in  language  identical  to 
PubUc  Law  94-333,  for  the  "disposal  of  any 
lands  within  any  such  area  pursuant  to  the 
terms  of  any  cooperative  agreement  *  •  *." 
H.R.  Rep.  No.  94-334  at  2  (1976).  The  House 
Report's  discussion  of  H.R.  5613'8  legislative 
Ijackground  suggests  that  the  above  lan- 
guage was  added  by  voice  vote  of  the  fuU 
Committee  at  the  urging  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  Id.  at  3,  4.  10,  13.  The  Com- 
mittee's section-by-section  analysis  ex- 
plained that  under  this  language, 

"•  •  •  lands  included  within  the  System 
pursuant  to  a  cooperative  agreement  could 
likewise  be  disposed  oj  or  the  me  of  such 
land*  terminated  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  a 
cooperative  agreement."  Id.  at  10  (emphasis 
added);  see  also  S.  Rep.  No.  94-693  at  7 
(1976)  (identical  sUtement). 

This  exception  from  congressional  approv- 
al was  suggested  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior: 

"•  •  •  If  the  intent  of  HJl.  6613  is  to  cover 
aU  of  the  National  WildUfe  Refuge  System, 
we  suggest  the  amendment  proposed  in  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  biU  be  clarified  and  an  excep- 
tion be  made  for  lands  administered  as  part 
of  the  System  but  under  the  primary  juris- 
diction of  another  landowning  agency.  As 
previously  sUted.  many  refuges  in  the 
System  are  operated  under  cooperative 
agreement  with  another  landowning  agency. 
Termination  of  such  refuges  should  contin- 
ue to  be  based  upon  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment. •  •  *."  Letter  to  Leonor  K.  SulUvan, 
Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries,  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Royston 
O  Hughes,  dated  May  14,  1975.  reprinted  in 
H.R.  Rep.  No.  94-334  at  13  (1975).  See  also 
House  Subcommittee  Hearings  at  43  (to  the 
same  effect). 

Interior  recommended  that  H.R.  6513  be 
amended  to  provide  that  "those  lands 
within  the  System  pursuant  to  an  agree- 
ment with  any  Federal  •  •  *  governmental 
entity  may  be  removed  from  the  System  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  such  agree- 
ment." Id.  ^  ,     ^w 

Although  HJl.  6513  as  reported  to  the 
House  used  the  word  "disposed"  rather  than 
•removed."  the  House  Report's  explanation 
quoted  above  clearly  indicates  that  "dispos- 
al" encompasses  termination  of  the  use  of 
lands  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  a  cooperative 
agreement.  We  have  found  nothing  in 
Public  Law  94-223  or  in  its  legislative  histo- 
ry that  refutes  both  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate's clear  explanaUon  of  the  intended 
meaning  of  this  provision. 

Your  second  contention  raises  the  issue 
whether  Interior  may  seek  to  terminate  the 
1971  MOU  pursuant  to  its  "mutual  termina- 
tion" provision  absent  an  Air  Force  request 
to  terminate  in  order  to  meet  its  defense 
needs.  We  beUeve  Interior  and  the  Air  Force 
may  so  agree  to  terminate  the  1971  MOU. 
subject,  of  course,  to  compliance  with  the 
appUcable  requirements  of  NEPA  and  ESA. 
As  you  know,  prior  to  the  Oame  Range 
Act  amendments  to  the  NWRSAA  of  1966. 
Interior  used  cooperative  agreements  to  es- 
UbUsh  unite  of  the  System,  and  Congress 
was  so  aware.  See  House  Subcommittee 
Hearings  at  41-43  quoted  in  footnote  6 
above.  There  were  apparently  no  restric- 


tions under  the  NWRSAA  of  1966  Umlting 
the  authority  of  the  parties  to  such  agree- 
mente  to  agree  to  terminate  the  cooperative 
agreements. 

Although  you  argue  that  it  was  the  gener- 
al purpose  of  the  Oame  Range  Act  amend- 
mente.  PubUc  Law  94-223.  and  the  specific 
purpose  of  the  Act's  "disposal"  provision  to 
so  restrict  the  Secretary's  authority,  we  do 
not  agree.  Clearly,  one  of  the  general  pur- 
poses of  PubUc  Law  94-223  was  to  Umit  the 
Secretary's  previously  unfettered  authority 
to  remove  areas  from  the  System  without 
congressioiud  approval.  However,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  expUcit  exception  in  favor  of  co- 
operative agreemente  was  not  to  limit  the 
Secretary's  authority  to  remove  areas  from 
the   System,   but   rather   to   preserve   the 
righte  of  the  parties  to  cooperative  agree- 
mente to  remove  areas  from  the  System 
without  congressional  approval.  Or.  in  the 
words  of  the  Department  of  Interior.  "Ter- 
mination of  such  refuges  should  continue  to 
be  based  upon  the  terms  of  the  agreement." 
HJl.  Rep.  No.  94-334  at  13;  and  see  House 
Subcommittee  Hearings  at  41-42  quoted  in 
part  above. 

Both  the  House  and  the  Senate  Reports 
explanation  of  the  change  to  be  made  by 
the  proposed  amendmente  support  this 
view.  The  House  Report's  section-by-section 
analysis  explains  that  areas  included  within 
the  System  on  January  1.  1975.  pursuant  to 
law,  executive  or  secretarial  order,  pubUc 
land  withdrawal,  donation,  purcliase,  ex- 
change, or  pursuant  to  a  cooperative  agree- 
ment with  any  Federal  or  SUte  agency, 
"would  continue  to  be  a  part  of  the  System 
untU  otherwise  specified  by  an  Act  of  Con- 
gress "  H.R.  Rep.  94-334  at  10.  The  Report 
continued: 

"However.  Congressional  approval  would 
not  be  required  in  three  situations.  First, 
transfers  or  disposals  of  acquired  lands 
could  stUl  be  made  provided  the  Secretary- 
with  the  approval  of  the  Commission— de- 
termined that  such  lands  were  no  longer 
needed  and  the  appropriate  price  for  such 
lands  Is  coUected  pursuant  to  the  requlre- 
mente  of  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection. 
Second,  lands  could  stUl  be  exchanged  for 
lands  of  equal  value  pursuant  to  the  re- 
quiremente  of  subsection  (bX3)  of  this  sec- 
tion of  the  Act.  And  third,  land*  included 
vnthin  the  System  pursuant  to  a  cooperative 
agreement  could  likewise  be  disposed  of  or 
the  use  of  such  lands  terminated  pursuant 
to  the  terms  of  a  cooperative  agreement 

"Also,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  In  re- 
writing section  4(a)  of  the  Act,  the  second 
sentence  of  the  subsection  was  eliminated. 
Under  present  law,  the  Secretary  could 
modify  or  revoke  pubUc  land  withdrawals 
affecting  lands  in  the  System  whenever  he 
determined  it  was  in  the  pubUc  interest  to 
do  so.  By  eliminating  this  sentence  from  the 
subsection  as  rewritten  by  this  legislation,  it 
makes  it  clear  that  pubUc  land  withdrawals 
which  are  or  become  a  part  of  the  System 
shaU  continue  to  be  a  part  of  the  System 
and  such  pubUc  land  withdrawals  could  not 
be  modified  or  revoked  except  by  an  Act  of 
Congress.  The  Committee  considers  this 
change  to  be  technical  in  nature  only  and 
necessary  to  conform  to  the  legislation.  This 
change  wiU  in  no  way  change  the  Secre- 
tary's authority  to  Issue  a  pubUc  land  with- 
drawal to  put  lands  In  the  System  but  it  wiU 
make  sure  any  disposals  of  such  land  wiU  be 
by  an  Act  of  Congress. 

"However.  Congressional  approval  would 
not  be  required  for  such  lands  to  be  ex- 
changed for  other  lands  pursuant  to  the  re- 
quiremente  of  subsection  (b)(3)  of  this  sec- 


tion of  the  Act.  nor  toovid  Congreuitmal  ap- 
proval be  reouired  for  such  lands  to  be  dis- 
posed of  pursuant  to  a  cooperative  aaree- 
ment  if  such  lands  were  irtcluded  in  the 
System  pursuant  to  a  cooperative  agree- 
ment" Id.  at  10-11  (emphasis  added);  see 
also  8.  Rep.  No.  94-693  at  7-8  (identical 
statement). 

Turning  to  the  1971  MOD.  It  simply  pro- 
vides that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  may  mutual- 
ly agree  to  terminate.  »•  Nor  does  PubUc  Law 
94-233"  or  ite  legislative  history  indicate 
that  Congress  intended  to  limit  Interior's 
discretion  to  terminate  beyond  the  t«rms 
contained  in  the  cooperative  agreement. 

Similarly,  we  do  not  agree  that,  atwent  an 
Air  ^rce  request  to  terminate  the  1971 
MOU.  Interior  is  precluded  from  seeking 
termination  of  the  1971  MOU  because  of  , 
PubUc  Law  94-323,  the  Endangered  Species 
Act  (ESA).  16  U.S.C.  i  1531  et  seq..  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Protection  Act 
(NEPA).  42  U.S.C.  }  4321  et  seq..  and  the  Mi- 
gratory Bird  Treaty  Act.  16  U.S.C.  {  703  et 
seq. ' »  Our  examination  of  these  statutes  dis- 
closes no  llmlUtion  on  the  Secretary's  au- 
thority to  initiate  the  termination  of  coop- 
erative agreements  under  the  provisions  of 
PubUc  Law  94-223.  Nor  do  we  think  it  is  ap- 
propriate for  us  to  imply  such  a  limitation 
simply  from  the  goals  and  purposes  of  these 
statutes,  particularly  in  light  of  the  un- 
equivocal grant  of  authority  to  terminate 
"pursuant  to  the  terms  of  any  cooperative 
agreement." 

This  is  not  to  say.  however,  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  does  not  have  legally 
enforceable  duties  under  NEPA  and  ESA.    ■ 
With  respect  to  NEPA.  Interior  has  begim 
preparation   of   an   environmental   impact 
statement  on  the  proposed  removal  of  the 
Matagorda     Island     property     from     the 
System.   47   Fed.   Reg.   5048  (February  3. 
1982).  Moveover.  under  section  7(aK2)  of 
the   ESA.    the    involved   Federal   agencies 
must  Insure  that  any  agency  action  is  "'not 
likely  to  jeopardize  the  continued  existence 
of  any  endangered  species  *  •  *  or  result  In 
the  destruction  or  adverse  modification  of 
[critical]  habiUt  of  such  species."   unless 
the  agency  obtains  a  statutory  exemption  to 
undertake  the  proposed  action.'*  16  U.S.C. 
51536(a)(2).    (h)    (Supp.    IH.    1979).    And. 
under  section  7(aKl)  of  the  ESA,  the  Secre- 
tary has  an  affirmative  duty  to  utilize  other 
programs  administered  by  him  in  further- 
eance  of  goals  of  the  ESA— the  conservation 
of  endangered  species  and  their  habltate.  16 
U.S.C.    51536(aKl),   1531(b)."   The   record 
supporting  any  action  to  terminate  the  1971 
MOU  should  be  sufficient  to  demonstrate 
compliance  with  these  requiremente.  Con- 
nors v.  Andrus,  453  F.  Supp.  1037  (W.D.  Tex. 
1978);  Defenders  of  Wildlife  v.  Andrus.  428  F. 
Supp.  167  (D.D.C.  1977).  The  ESA  "citizen 
suit"  provision,  16  U.S.C.  {  1540(g).  provides 
a  vehicle  to  obtain  Judicial  review  of  the 
Secretary's  compliance  with  the  ESA. 

Accordingly,  we  conclude  that  Matagorda 
Island  can  be  removed  from  the  System  pur- 
suant to  the  termination  provisions  of  the 
1971  MOU  subject,  of  course,  to  compliance 
with  the  appUcable  requirements  of  NEPA 
and  ESA.  We  offer  no  opinion  concerning 
the  adequancy  of  Interior's  efforte  to 
comply  with  the  requiremente  of  NEPA  or 
ESA. 


w. 

The  third  major  Issue  you  raise  involves 
the  scope  of  OSA's  authority  to  make  some 
final  disposal  of  Matagorda  Island.  OSA 
inai">J^'nK  that  the  1971  MOU  is  not  a  "co- 
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oper»tlve  agreement"  within  the  contempla- 
tkm  of  Public  Law  M-223.  so  Matagorda 
Island  Is  available  for  transfer  or  disposal 
pursuant  to  the  terms  of  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949.  Interior's  position  is  that  OSA  suc- 
ceeded to  the  Air  Force's  interest  in  the  co- 
operative agreement  although  Interior  con- 
tinues to  administer  the  Island  as  part  of 
the  NWRS.  According  to  Interior, 
"(rlegardless  of  what  di^iositioD  [by  OSA] 
is  to  be  made,  the  cooperative  agreement 
would  have  to  be  terminated." 

Your  August  26,  1981.  letter  to  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Fish  and  Wildlife  and 
Parks  disputes  Interior's  explanation  of 
QSA's  interest  in  the  Matagorda  property. 
\vtX*tA.  you  contend  that  since  enactment 
of  Public  Law  94-223,  OSA  has  had  no  inter- 
est in  or  authority  over  the  Matagorda 
Island  property: 

"If  the  object  of  the  termination  Is  to 
allow  OSA  after  termination  to  dispose  of 
the  area  to  the  FWS.  such  an  action  would 
appear  to  be  a  costly  and  useless  exercise. 
The  FWS  now  has  the  area  as  a  result  of 
the  1971  agreement  and  the  1976  statute.  It 
does  not  need  a  new  action  to  confirm  the 
obvious. 

"If  the  object  is  to  allow  OSA  after  termi- 
nation to  dispose  of  the  area  to  Texas,  I 
stress  that  the  NWRS  Administration  Act 
precludes  OSA's  role  •  •  •." 

Accordingly,  you  asked  for  our  opinion  on 
OSA's  authority  over  the  property. 

Until  Interior  terminates  its  use  of  the 
Island  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  the  1971 
MOU  or  an  act  of  Congress  removes  the 
Island  property  from  the  System.  OSA  has 
no  authority  to  dispose  of  Interior's  interest 
in  Matagorda  Island.  This  proposition  flows 
directly  from  Public  Law  94-223 's  require- 
ment that  each  area  of  the  System  continue 
to  be  a  part  of  the  System  until  disposed  of 
pursuant  to  the  terms  of  that  Act.  OSA's 
disposal  authority  relates  solely  to  the  Air 
Force's  retained  interest  in  Matagorda 
Island  that  was  reported  to  OSA  as  excess 
in  September  1975  of  course,  any  OSA  dis- 
posal of  the  excess  Air  Force  interest  is  sub- 
ject to  Interior's  interest  unless  Interior  ter- 
minates its  interest  under  the  1971  MOU  or 
Congress  removes  these  lands  from  the 
System. 

In  our  view,  the  basic  complicating  factor 
Is  that  by  operation  of  the  1971  MOU  and 
Public  Law  94-223.  the  jurisdiction  over  Ma- 
tagorda Island  was  divided  between  two 
Oovemment  agencies— the  Air  Force  and 
Interior.  The  division  occurred  in  1971  when 
the  Air  Force  granted  Interior  a  secondary 
use  of  the  Island  as  a  refuge  for  the  whoop- 
ing crane  while  retaining  its  primary  juris- 
diction over  the  Island.  As  our  earlier  dis- 
cussion of  the  legislative  history  of  Public 
Law  94-223  shows,  Congress  was  fully  aware 
that  for  certain  areas  of  the  System,  Interi- 
or had  only  a  limited  interest,  a  secondary 
use.  in  certain  lands  administered  as  part  of 
the  System  but  otherwise  under  the  pri- 
mary jurisdiction  of  another  agency  or  gov- 
ernmental entity.  Congress'  solution  was 
not  to  transfer  total  jurisdiction  from  the 
land-holding  agencies  to  Interior,  but  to 
confirm  the  prior  designations  and  impose 
restrictions  on  the  removal  from  the  System 
of  the  lands  subject  to  Interior's  secondary 
use.  Public  Law  94-223  was  not  designed  to 
restrict  the  transfer  or  disposal  of  the  land- 
holding  agencies'  primary  interests  and. 
therefore,  we  see  no  reason  why  the  dispos- 
al of  the  excess  primary  interest  cannot  be 
effected  under  otherwise  applicable  statutes 
(such  as  Public  Law  80-537  and  the  Federal 


Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949)  subject,  of  course,  to  Interior's  inter- 
est and  the  constraints  of  Public  Law  94- 
223. 

Interior  formally  requested  transfer  of 
the  Air  Force's  excess  interest  in  the  Mata- 
gorda Island  property  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  80-537.  16  U.S.C.  i667b.  PubUc  Law  80- 
537  provides  as  follows: 

"Upon  request,  real  property  which  is 
under  the  jurisdiction  or  control  of  a  Feder- 
al agency  and  no  longer  required  by  such 
agency,  (1)  can  be  utilized  for  wildlife  con- 
servation purposes  by  the  agency  of  the 
State  exercising  administration  over  the 
wildlife  resources  of  the  State  wherein  the 
real  property  lies  or  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  and  (2)  is  valuable  for  use  for  any 
such  purpose,  and  which,  in  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Administrator  of  Oeneral  Serv- 
ices, is  available  for  such  use  may.  notwith- 
standing any  other  provisions  of  law,  be 
transferred  without  reimbursement  or 
transfer  of  funds  (with  or  without  improve- 
ments as  determined  by  said  Administrator) 
by  the  Federal  agency  having  jurisdiction  or 
control  of  the  property  to  (a)  such  State 
agency  if  the  management  thereof  for  the 
conservation  of  wildlife  relates  to  other 
than  migratory  birds,  or  (b)  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  if  the  real  property  has  par- 
ticular value  in  carrying  out  the  national 
migratory  bird  management  program.  *  *  * 

OSA  apparently  considers  an  Interior  re- 
quest under  Public  Law  80-537  to  l>e  essen- 
tially the  same  as  a  State  agency  request  for 
"surplus  property"  under  the  Property  Act 
of  1949.  See  15  Fed.  Reg.  1350  (March  14. 
1950);  OSA  Property  Management  and  dis- 
posal Service  Handbook  4000.1.  Excess  and 
Surplus  Real  Property,  ch.  3.  para.  41  (April 
19.  1977);  cf.  41  CJP.R.  101-47.4905  (1980). 
Accordingly,  an  Interior  request  for  real 
property  under  Public  Law  80-537  Is  given 
equal  consideration  with  State  and  local 
government  requests  for  the  same  property. 
As  we  noted  earlier.  OSA  has  taken  the  po- 
sition in  the  past  that  only  approximately 
6.716  acres  of  the  Island  qualify  for  transfer 
to  Interior  imder  Public  Law  80-537. 

However,  under  the  Property  Act.  OSA 
cannot  declare  excess  real  property  "sur- 
plus" and  dispose  of  it  outside  the  Federal 
(jovemment  unless  the  Administrator, 
OSA,  specifically  determines  that  the  excess 
property  is  "not  required  for  the  needs  and 
the  discharge  of  the  responsibilities  of  all 
Federal  agencies."  40  U.S.C.  {  472(g)  (1976). 
Were  Interior  to  proceed  under  the  Proper- 
ty Act  of  1949,  we  do  not  think  the  Adminis- 
trator could  determine  that  the  excess  Ma- 
tagorda Island  property  is  "not  required  for 
the  needs  and  the  discharge  of  [Interior's] 
responsibilities,"  in  view  of  Public  Law  94- 
223.  By  enacting  Public  Law  94-223,  Con- 
gress legislatively  sanctioned  Interior's  prior 
designation  of  properties  Included  in  the 
National  WUdlife  Refuge  System  pursuant 
to  cooperative  agreements.  In  other  words. 
Congress  has  in  our  view  limited  the  Admin- 
istrator's discretion  to  determine  that  the 
excess  Air  Force  interest  is  "surplus"  to  In- 
terior's needs  so  long  as  Interior  continues 
to  retain  its  interest  in  the  subject  property. 
Accordingly,  should  Interior  wish  to  avail 
itself  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Adminis- 
trative Services  Act's  clear  priority  of  Feder- 
al agencies  to  "excess"  property.  Interior 
should  amend  Its  request  to  conform  to 
OSA's  policies  and  procedures  under  the 
Property  Act  of  1949."* 
Sincerely  yours, 

Milton  J.  Socuui 
(For  Comptroller  Oeneral 

of  the  United  States). 
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■  The  Oovemment  acquired  18.M3  acres  of  land 
on  Mmtacorda  Island  tn  fee  and  leased  an  additional 
16.500  acres,  more  or  less,  of  marshlands  on  the  bay 
side  of  the  Island  from  the  State  of  Texas.  The 
Oovemment's  leasehold  estate  reverted  to  the 
SUte  of  Texas  in  March  of  1970. 

■Interior's  authority  to  administer  and  manage 
the  Matagorda  Island  property  Is  derived  from  two 
sources.  First  and  foremost,  of  course.  Is  the  1071 
MOD.  The  second  source  is  the  annual  permit 
■ranted  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  on  behalf  of  the 
Air  Force  to  Interior's  Pish  and  WUdlife  Service  to 
use.  manage  and  maintain  the  Matacorda  Island 
tract  on  a  nonreimbursable  basis  for  the  Air  Force. 

•  Public  I^w  80-537,  18  U.8.C.  ii  887b-687d.  Is  set 
out  in  pertiitent  parts  hereafter. 

*  In  accordance  with  41  C.F.R.  101-47.401-4.  hold- 
ing agencies  are  responsible  for  the  expense  and  su- 
pervision of  decontamituttlon  Includes  the  complete 
removal  or  destruction  by  flashing  of  explosives  of 
property  that  has  been  subjected  to  contamination 
with  any  sort  of  hazardous  materials.  Any  report  of 
excess  property  covering  contaminated  property 
shall  state  the  extent  of  such  contaminaUon,  the 
plans  for  decontamination,  and  the  extent  to  which 
the  property  may  be  used  without  further  decon- 
taminaUon.  41  CFJt.  101-47.30S-7. 

■Interior  and  OSA  recently  published  notice  of 
their  intent  to  prepare  an  environmental  Impact 
statement  on  the  disposition  of  the  Matagorda 
Island  property.  47  Fed.  Reg.  5048  (February  3. 
1963).  The  notice  describes  the  proposed  three-step 
Federal  action  driving  the  Impact  statement  as  (1) 
the  express  termination  of  the  1971  MOO.  (2)  with- 
drawal by  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  of  Its  Novem- 
ber 1975  request  for  transfer  of  the  Island  to  It.  and 
(3)  CJSA's  conveyance  of  title  to  the  State  of  Texas. 
Id. 

■As  introduced.  Section  2  of  HJl.  5513  would 
have  amended  section  4(a)  of  Public  Law  89-669. 
the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System  Administra- 
tion Act  of  1966  (NWRSAA  of  1966).  16  OAC. 
i  668dd(a)  ( 1978).  to  provide  as  follows: 

"Each  area  designated  by  law,  Executive  order,  or 
secretarial  order  as  an  area  of  the  National  WUdlife 
Refuge  System  and  Included  in  the  System  on  Jan- 
uary 1.  1975,  or  thereafter  shaU  continue  to  be  a 
part  of  the  System  until  otherwise  specified  by  Act 
of  Congress  •  •  •."  See  H.R.  5512.  94th  Cong..  1st 
Sess.  (1975)  contained  In  wUdllfe  Refuge  and  Or- 
ganic Act:  Hearings  Before  the  Sut>committee  on 
Fisheries  and  WUdlife  Conservation  and  the  Envl- 
roiunent  of  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  House  of  RepresenUtives  on  H.R. 
5513  and  others,  94th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  at  18-19,  Ser. 
No.  94-13  (May  15,  1975)  (hereafter  House  Subcom- 
mittee Hearings). 

During  hearings  before  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  Fisheries  and  WUdlife  Conservation  and  the  En- 
vironment as  weU  as  In  the  formal  Department  of 
the  Interior  letter  report  to  the  full  House  Commit- 
tee, see  H.R.  Rep.  No.  94-334  at  12,  Interior  advised 
that  certain  changes  would  be  necessary  to  section 
2  of  H.R.  5512  as  introduced  In  order  "to  legislative- 
ly sanction  the  previous  designation  of  refuge  areas 
by  the  various  methods  employed."  House  Subcom- 
mittee Hearings  at  41.  Interior's  representative  at 
the  Bearings  explained  the  reason  as  foUows: 

"EsUbUshment  of  units  of  the  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  System  can  t>e  accomplished  In  a  variety  of 
ways,  including  pubUc  land  withdrawals,  coopem- 
Hve  agrtement  with  another  land  owning  agency 
ruch  as  NASA.  A  EC.  and  the  Department  a/ Defense, 
specific  act  of  Congress,  donation,  exchange,  and 
purctuue  in  fee  or  easement. 


"U  the  intent  of  HJl.  5512  is  to  cover  aU  of  the 
National  WUdUfe  Refuge  System,  we  suggest  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  bUl  be  rewritten  by  deleting  reference 
to  areas  established  by  'law.  Executive  order,  or  sec- 
retarial order." 

"We  also  suggest  that  an  eccepHon  be  miute  /or 
lands  administered  <u  part  of  the  system  but  under 
the  primary  iuritdiction  of  another  land-omiing 
agency. 

"A  num.beT  of  refuges  in  the  system,  such  as  Seal 
Beach  Refuge  in  California  and  Merritt  Island 
Refuge  In  Florida,  are  operated  under  cooperative 
agreements  with  another  land-owning  agency  as  a 
secondary  use.  Termination  of  such  refuges  should 
continue  to  be  l>ased  upon  the  terms  of  the  coopera- 
tive agreement "  House  Subcommittee  Hearings  at 
41-43  (italics  added). 


When  ordering  HJl.  5613  lepoited  to  the  House, 

the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
adopted  an  amendment  incorporating  Interior's 
sucseMton.  HJl.  Rep.  No.  94-334  at  3, 4. 

^Although  OSA  quesUoDB  whether  the  Endan- 
gered Species  Act  of  1966,  u  amended  prior  to  exe- 
cution of  the  1971  MOU,  provides  for  any  express 
authority,  section  Kb)  of  the  Endangered  Species 
Act.  as  recited  In  the  1971  MOU.  may  reasonably  be 
said  to  Impliedly  authorise  such  agreements.  See 
also  section  3(b>  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act  of 
1966. 80  Stat.  937,  October  15, 1966. 

•  OSA's  reeognltion  of  the  1971  MOU's  continued 
legal  vitality  Is  also  suggested  by  Its  consent  to  the 
CX>rp«'  grant  of  annual  permits  to  FWS  to  use, 
manage  and  f*!"*^!"  the  Matagorda  Island  tract 
on  a  nooreimburaable  baaia  for  the  Air  Force.  More- 
over, OSA  has  apparently  acquiesced  to  Interior's 
management  of  the  Island  since  the  Air  Force  origi- 
nally reported  the  Matagorda  Island  base  as  excess 
to  Ito  needs  In  September  1975. 

•At  the  end  of  the  House  Report's  discussion  oon- 
eeming  the  reqiUrements  to  remove  areas  from  the 
System,  the  report  notes  as  follows: 

•The  Committee  would  like  to  point  out  that  It 
strongly  supports  plans  and  programs  to  wildlife 
refuges  designed  to  mutually  benefit  both  Federal 
and  State  fish  and  wUdllfe  management  programs, 
such  as  cooperative  hunting  and  fishing,  law  en- 
forcement, habiUt  improvement,  etc.,  in  which 
public  benefits  are  shared:  however,  the  Committee 
feels  that  to  transfer  total  management  responaibU- 
itles  over  an  area  to  another  Federal  or  SUte 
agency  Is  tantamount  to  a  transfer  of  Jurisdiction 
and  control  over  the  land  and  is  the  type  of  trans- 
fer that  would  be  covered  by  this  legislation,  which 
requires  an  Act  of  Congress  before  such  transfer 
could  take  place.  The  Committee,  in  carrying  out 
iU  oversight  responsibUlties  in  this  regard,  expects 
the  United  SUtes  Flah  and  WUdUf  e  Service  to  keep 
the  Committee  fully  Informed  of  any  plans  it  has 
that  may  border  on  transfers  of  this  nature." 

This  observation  Is  ambiguous  at  best  since  the 
report  bad  already  recognised  that  transfers  under 
the  Act  did  not  in  aU  cases  require  an  Act  of  Coa- 
gress.  Indeed,  it  would  appear  anomalous  to  assume 
that  Congress  did  not  realise  that  the  termination 
of  a  use  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  a  cooperative 
agreement.  expUcltly  discussed  and  recognised 
three  and  four  paragraphs  earUer,  would  permit 
the  transfer  of  Jurisdiction  and  control  of  the  land 
without  an  Act  of  Congress. 

■•Interior  takes  the  position  that  OSA  has  suc- 
ceeded to  the  Air  Forces  Interest  in  the  1971  MOU. 
Hence,  only  the  agreement  of  OSA  and  Interior  is 
needed  to  terminate  the  1971  MOU.  In  our  view. 
Air  Force's  agreement  is  required.  Although  Air 
Force  declared  the  property  excess  to  iU  needs  in 
September  1976,  Air  Force  conttoues  to  be  the  land- 
holding  agency.  See  41  C.P.R.  101-47.103-7.  101- 
47  303-9,  101-47-402.  OSA  apparently  acts  only  as 
disposal  agent  for  the  Air  Fbrce,  41  CJJl.  101- 
47.103-6.  As  we  observed  earUer,  OSA  requested 
that  the  Air  Force  transfer  its  'rights"  under  the 
1971  MOU  to  It.  The  record  before  us  discloses  no 
such  transfer. 

■■  Public  lAw  94-333  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  transfer,  dispose  or  exchange 
System  lands  without  congressional  approval  in  two 
other  limited  sltuatloru.  However,  in  these  two  sltu- 
atlona.  Congress  limited  the  Secretary's  authority 
to  exchange  System  lands  or  to  transfer  or  dispose 
of  acquired  lands  subiect  to  his  finding  that  the 
lands  are  "suitable  for  disposition"  or  "are  no 
longer  needed  for  the  purposes  for  which  the 
System  was  estabUahed,"  respectively.  18  UAC. 
S  668dd(aK3)  (1  and  U).  PubUc  Law  94-223  does  not 
limit  the  Secretary's  authority  to  remove  lands 
from  the  System  by  termUiatlng  cooperative  agree- 
ments even  to  this  extent. 

It  A  similar  argument  was  made  and  rejected  in 
Sierra  Cluft  v.  HickeU  467  F.2d  1048,  1051  (6th  Car. 
1972),  cert  den.  411  U.S.  920  (1973).  There,  the 
Sierra  aub  chaUenged  the  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or"s  authority  to  exchange  System  lands  with  two 
utiUtles  pursuant  to  the  NWRSAA  of  1966.  The 
court  held  in  part  that  since  the  Secretary  may  ex- 
change lands  "under  his  Jurisdiction  which  he  finds 
suitable  for  disposlUon.""  the  NWRSAA  of  1966  be- 
stowed uiueviewable  administrative  discretion  on 
the  Secretary  to  exchange  lands.  The  dissent 
argued  that  the  Secretary"s  acUon  was  reviewable 
to  determine  whether  the  exchange  was  compatible 
with  the  general  duties  Imposed  on  the  Secretary 
by  the  Migratory  Bird  Acts,  the  Endangered  Spe- 
cies Act  of  1966.  and  NEPA.  See  467  F.2d  at  1057- 
1059. 


"  Oat  of  the  express  purpoaei  of  the  1971  MOU 
was  "to  administer  an  area  on  Matagorda  Island  as 
a  national  wildlife  refuge  to  meet  its  responsibilities 
for  the  whooping  crane."  The  whooping  crane  was 
first  listed  as  an  endangered  species  in  February 
1967.  33  Fed.  Reg.  4001  (1967).  See  also  50  CJ.R. 
i  17.95(b)  (1980),  designating  a  portion  of  Mata- 
gorda Island  as  critical  habitat  for  the  whooping 
crane. 

■■  Interior  apparently  acknowledges  its  responsi- 
bilities to  comply  with  the  BSA.  Letter  of  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Fish  and  WUd- 
Ufe and  Parks  to  The  HoiM>rable  John  D.  DingeU 
dated  August  4, 1981. 

••  Transfers  under  PubUc  Law  80-537  are  without 
reUnbursem«it  or  transfer  of  funds.  16  VS.C. 
i  667b.  On  the  other  hand,  under  the  Property  Act, 
OSA  may  require  reimburwment  from  Interior  for 
transfers  of  excess  real  property  In  an  amount 
equal  to  50  percent  of  the  appraised  fair  market 
value  of  the  property  requested  unless  Interior 
avails  Itself  of  one  or  more  of  the  five  exceptions  to 
OSA's  reimbursement  requirement.  41  CPJl.  i  101- 
47.303-7(fX3Xi.  U). 

SOBCOMMRm    OH    OVXRSIGHT    AND 

iRvxanoATioHS  or  the  CoiaaT- 

TKI  OM  EmSGT  AND  COMMERCS, 

Wathington,  D.C..  May  13, 1982. 
Hon.  Chahlbb  A.  Bowshui, 
Comptroller  Qtntnd,   General  Accountirig 
Office,  Waihington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Bowshkr:  Thank  you  for  your 
April  16.  1982  opinion  (B-204291)  concern- 
ing  the   proposal   to   transfer   Matagorda 
Island  refuge  lands  valuable  as  a  tourist  at- 
traction to  Texas.  It  is  quite  helpfuL 

Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  my  letters  to  Secre- 
tary Watt  and  to  the  Administrator  of  the 
OSA  concerning  this  matter. 

1.  Your  opinion  is  helpful.  However.  I  am 
concerned  about  your  conclusion  that  Inte- 
rior can  •initiate"  termination  of  the  recon- 
sideration of  this  matter. 

Your  opinion  does  not  address  the  issue  I 
tried  to  raise  earlier  with  Interior.  That 
issue  is:  Whether  Interior  can  initiate  termi- 
nation at  Its  whim  when,  as  in  this  case,  the 
area  Is  still  needed  for  the  national  purposes 
for  which  Interior  executed  the  agreement 
in  1971  and  the  other  party  to  the  MOU  is 
not  seeking  termination  to  reclaim  the  area 
for  defense  or  other  purposes  recognized  in 
the  MOU. 

As  I  state  In  my  letter  to  Secretary  Watt.  I 
was  a  Member  of  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  in  the  94th  Congress 
when  the  interior  Etepartment  amendment 
was  suggested.  That  suggestion  was  made, 
however,  to  avoid  a  possible  fight  on  the 
Floor  over  Inclusion  of  the  MOU  areas  in 
the  System,  partictilarly  when  we  realized 
that  they  covered  State  areas,  as  well  as  De- 
fense Department  areas.  If  they  could  be 
terminated  only  by  an  Act  of  Congress,  we 
would  have.  In  effect,  taken  control  over 
these  areas  away  for  States  or  other  Federal 
agencies.  That  was  not  desirable.  Thus,  we 
agreed  to  Interior's  suggestion. 

At  no  time  did  we  Intend  that  Interior  dis- 
pose or  terminate  Its  Interest  where  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  agreement  was  executed 
have  not  been  fulfilled,  as  in  the  case  of  Ma- 
tagorda. This  point  is  made  In  your  footnote 
9  in  which  you  dismiss  the  Committee's 
comments  as  "ambiguous."  Admittedly,  a 
strict  reading  of  the  statutory  provision 
would  allow  Interior  to  terminate.  However, 
the  OAO  interpretation  is  too  narrow.  The 
OAO  opinion  admits  that  "one  of  the  gener- 
al purposes  of  Public  Law  94-223  was  to 
limit  the  Secretary's  previously  unfettered 
authority  to  remove  areas  from  the  System 
without  Congressional  approval."  That  was 
the  objective  of  the  law  which  amended  the 
Refuge  System  Administration  Act. 

The  opinion  then  states  that  the  "pur- 
poses of  the  explicit  exception  in  favor  of 


cooperative  agreements"  was  to  preserve  the 
"rights  of  the  parties"  to  remove  areas  with- 
out C^ongressional  blessing.  However,  that 
was  not  an  "exception"  from  the  general 
policy.  The  Oame  Range  Act  policy  was  to 
prevent   disposals   by   Interior   of   Refuge 
System  areas.  This  language  was  not  an  ex- 
ception to  that  policy.  Rather,  it  was  a  rec- 
ognition of  the  fact  that  the  cooperative 
agreements  specifically  provided  that  Interi- 
or's use  was  secondary  and  that  Congress 
did  not  intend  to  abrogate  that  imderstand- 
ing.  Thus,  Congress  specified  that  if  the 
agreement  provided  for  disposal.  Congress 
intended  that  such  a  provision  not  be  over- 
ridden. That  does  not  mean  that  Congress 
intended  that  Interior  be  able  to  terminate 
at  a  whim.  The  general  Oame  Range  Act 
policy  should  prevail  In  regard  to  Interior. 
So  long  as  the  area  is  still  needed  for  the 
ptirpose  for  which  the  agreement  was  exe- 
cuted. Interior  should  not  be  viewed  as  au- 
thorized to  initiate  termination.  Your  opin- 
ion fails  to  consider  this. 

To  our  knowledge,  no  official  at  Interior 
claims  that  the  purpose  for  which  the  area 
was  obtained  under  the  MOU  has  been  ful- 
filled. Until  that  determination  is  made,  I 
believe  that  Interior  is  not  authorized  to  ini- 
tiate termination. 

2.  The  OAO  opinion  states  that  the  OAO 
has  not  examined  "the  adequacy  of  Interi- 
or's efforts  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ments" of  NEPA  or  ESA.  I  request  that  you 
do  so,  taking  into  consideration  particularly 
my  comments  above  about  Interior's  obliga- 
tions under  treaties  with  Canada  and 
Mexico  concerning  migratory  birds. 

In  this  regard,  my  review  of  the  Interior 
Federal  Register  notice  of  February  3,  1982 
raises  questions  about  Interior's  predisposi- 
tion concerning  this  matter  and  about  the 
adequacy  of  the  alternatives  being  consid- 
ered. 

I  also  request  your  examining  the  Air 
Force's  role  as  joint  lead  agency  under 
NEPA  as  opposed  to  the  OSA. 

Your  early  reply  to  the  above  matters  will 
be  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

JoHM  D.  DiNcaix, 

CSiairman. 


SiTBOOlOaTTEE    ON    OVERSIGHT    AND 

IifvEsncATioiis  or  the  Commit- 
tee ON  Energy  and  Commerce, 

Washington,  D.C,  May  25, 1982. 
Hon.  John  B.  BREAinc. 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  Conservation  and  the  Environ- 
ment,  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  John:  Thank  you  for  inviting  me  to 
testify  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Fisher- 
ies and  Wildlife  Conservation  and  the  Envi- 
ronment during  its  May  26  oversight  hear- 
ing on  Matagorda  Island.  Unfortunately.  I 
will  be  unable  to  testify  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee because  of  conflicts  in  my  schedule. 

As  you  are  aware,  on  July  13.  1981.  as 
Chairman  of  the  House  Oversight  and  In- 
vestigations Subcommittee.  I  requested  a 
Oeneral  Accounting  Office  (OAO)  evalua- 
tion of  the  legal  issues  Involved  in  the  pro- 
posed transfer  of  Matagorda  Island  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  the  SUte  of 
Texas.  Pursuant  to  my  request.  I  have  re- 
ceived the  Legal  Opinion  from  the  OAO, 
and  have  transmitted  the  Opinion  to  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  James  Watt.  I  would  ap- 
preciate, therefore,  my  letter  to  Secretary 
Watt  being  included  in  the  hearing  record 
to  facilitate  a  more  comprehensive  under- 
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itandlog  of  the  lamies  Involved  In  this  con- 
flict. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  oooper»r 
tkm. 
With  every  good  wish. 
Sinoerely, 

Jobh  D.  DzHonx, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on 
Ovenit^  and  Invettiffotiom. 

Mat  10. 1982. 
Hon.  Jamb  O.  Watt, 
Seeretary,  Department  of  Interior, 
Waahingion,  D.C. 

Dkab  Mb.  SmxxABT:  On  Ausust  36,  IMl, 
I  wrote  to  Aalitant  Secretary  O.  Ray 
Amett  requesting  his  reply  by  September 
14.  1981  to  a  number  of  questions  concern- 
ing Matagorda  Island,  a  national  tourist  at- 
traction because  it  is  the  national  home  of 
the  whootdng  crane  and  other  wildlife. 
When  I  did  not  receive  a  reply  five  months 
later.  I  again  wrote  to  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary on  January  27, 1982. 

I  still  have  not  received  even  an  acluiowl- 
edgement  of  that  letter.  I  find  that  Intoler- 
able and  unacceptable  conduct  on  behalf  of 
the  Interior  Department.  I  request  that  the 
Department  respond  fully  to  both  letters 
within  15  days  after  receipt  of  this  letter 
and  provide  an  explanation  as  to  why  Interi- 
or officials  apparently  are  unwilling  to  re- 
spond to  my  inquiry,  particularly  after 
being  quite  responsive  initially. 

On  February  3,  1982,  the  Fish  and  WOd- 
llfe  Service  and  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration "as  Joint  lead  agencies"  issued 
a  notice  that  these  agencies  jointly  "intend 
to  gather  information  necessary  for  the 
preparation  of  an  Environmental  Impact 
Statement  (EIS)  for  the  disposition  of 
19,000  acres  of  federal  property  located  on 
Matagorda  Island,  Texas"  (47  F.R.  S048). 

I  believe  that  the  notice  is  improper  and 
mi«i«»»i«ng,  particularly  in  light  of  the  en- 
closed April  16,  1982  opinion  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  (B- 
204291).  I  request  your  review  and  comment 
on  that  opinion. 

That  opinion  holds: 

Despite  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion's contrary  contentions,  the  1971  Interi- 
or-Air f\>rce  memorandum  of  understanding 
(MOU)  "is  a  'cooperative  agreement'  as  that 
term  is  used"  in  the  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  System  Administration  Act,  as 
amended  by  the  Game  Range  Act,  Public 
Law  94-223; 

That  it  is  GAG'S  view  that  "Public  Law 
94-223  legislatively  satisfied  all  prior  desig- 
nations of  refuge  areas  by  cooperative 
agreements  such  as  the  1971  MOU,"  and 
sees  "no  merit  in  questioning  at  this  late 
date  Interior's  and  Air  Force's  authority 
under  the  Endangered  Species  Act  of  1966 
to  execute  the  1971  MOU": 

That  although  "not  a  'transfer'  of  Air 
Force's  primary  Jurisdiction  to  Interior,  the 
1971  MOU  clearly  granted  a  secondary  use 
for  wildlife  refuge  purposes,"; 

That  the  area  subject  to  the  1971  MOU  is 
part  of  the  NaUonal  WUdllfe  Refuge 
System; 

That  GAG  rejects  "GSA's  argument  of  an 
implied  termination"  of  the  1971  MOU 
when  GSA  received  in  Septemt>er  1975  the 
Air  Force's  report  of  excess  property; 

That  "Interior  and  the  Air  Force 
may  .  .  .  agree  to  terminate  the  1971  MOU, 
subject  of  course,  to  compliance  with  the 
applicable  requirements  of  NEPA  and  ESA"; 

That  the  Endangered  Species  Act,  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969,  the 
MIgatory  Bird  Treaty  Act.  Public  Law  94- 


223.  and  the  NaUonal  WUdllfe  Refuge 
System  Administration  Act  of  1966,  do  not, 
according  to  GAO,  limit  the  Interior  "Secre- 
tary's authority  to  initiate  the  termination 
of  cooperative  agreements  under  the  provi- 
sions of  PubUc  Law  94-223  "; 

That  one  of  the  "express  purposes"  of  the 
1971  MOU  was  "to  administer  an  area  on 
BCatagorda  Island  as  a  nattoiuU  wildlife 
refuge  to  meet  its  responsibilities  for  the 
whooping  crane"; 

That  any  termination  of  the  MOU  by  In- 
terior must  be  subject  to  "compliance"  with 
the  ESA  and  NEPA; 

That  GSA's  disposal  authority  "relates 
solely  to  the  Air  Force's  retained  interest  in 
Matagorda  Island  that  was  reported  to  GSA 
as  excess  in  September  1975".  but  that  in- 
terest is  subject  to  Interior's  interest: 

That  until  the  MOU  Is  terminated  or  an 
Act  of  Congress  removes  it  from  the 
System.  "GSA  has  no  authority  to  dispose 
of  Interior's  interest  in  Matagorda  Island"; 

That  the  GSA  "cannot  declare  excess  real 
property  'surplus'  and  dispose  of  it  outside 
the  Federal  Government  unless  the  Admin- 
istrator, GSA,  specifically  determines  that 
the  excess  property"  \b  not  required  by 
other  Federal  agencies;  and 

That  if  Interior  were  to  proceed  to  renew 
its  earlier  request  for  the  Air  Force's  excess 
interest  in  Matagorda  under  Public  Law  80- 
537.  the  GAO  does  not  think  the  GSA 
"could  determine"  the  area  "is  not  re- 
quired" for  Interior's  responsibilities. 

The  GAO  said: 

"By  enacting  Public  Law  94-223,  Congress 
legislatively  sanctioned  Interior's  prior  des- 
ignation of  properties  included  in  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  System  pursuant  to 
cooperative  agreements.  In  other  words. 
Congress  has  in  our  view  limited  the  Admin- 
istrator's discretion  to  determine  that  the 
excess  Air  Force  interest  is  'surplus'  to  Inte- 
rior's needs  so  long  as  Interior  continues  to 
retain  its  interest  in  the  subject  property." 

The  GAO  opinion  makes  it  quite  clear 
that  the  1971  cooperative  agreement  is  valid 
and  was  not  affected  by  the  Air  Force's  1975 
declaration  of  excess.  It  also  make  it  clear 
that  the  area  is  by  statute  a  part  of  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  System  and  that,  at 
present,  the  GSA  cannot  dispose  of  the  area 
of  Matagorda  covered  by  the  1971  coopera- 
tive agreement  while  the  MOU  is  in  effect. 

This  portion  of  the  GAO  opinion  raises 
the  question  why  Interior  is  seemingly 
moving  rapidly  to  rid  Itself  of  its  statutorily 
protected  interest  in  this  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  System  area?  The  fact  that  GSA 
wants  to  give  away  this  endangered  species 
sanctuary  to  Texas  and  that  Texas  wants  it 
should  have  no  bearing  on  the  issue.  The 
February  3,  1982  FES-GSA  notice  (pre- 
pared—not by  either  agency— but  by  a 
lawyer  in  the  Solicitor's  Office  who  has  no 
responsibility  for  Matagorda  or  for  endan- 
gered species,  like  the  whooping  crane,  or 
for  the  disposal  of  the  excess  Air  Force  in- 
terest in  Matagorda)  fails  to  explain  why  In- 
terior believes  it  important  to  rid  itself  of 
Matagorda.  The  notice  merely  states: 

"The  purpose  of  this  proposed  action  is  to 
preserve  the  existing  natural  character  of 
the  19,000  acres  of  federal  land  on  Mata- 
gorda Island  through  appropriate  manage- 
ment by  the  Texas  Parks  and  Wildlife  De- 
partment as  described  in  its  Matagorda 
Island  Conceptual  Plan'  dated  October  22, 
1980." 

However,  that  purpose,  together  with  the 
purpose  for  which  the  MOU  was  executed 
in  1971,  can  be  adequately  served  without 
conveying  title  to  the  area  to  Texas.  The 


FWS  has  been  doing  this.  The  opinion 
strengthens  its  ability  to  do  this  liecauae  it 
recognises  that  the  area  is  protected  by  Fed- 
eral law. 

The  GAO  opinion  concludes  that  Con- 
gress, in  enacting  Public  Law  94-223,  did  not 
preclude  termination  of  cooperative  agree- 
ments covered  by  the  law  in  accordance 
with  the  "terms  of  the  agreement".  The 
GAO  cites  legislative  history  to  show  that 
Interior  recommended  language  in  PubUc 
Law  94-223  aimed  at  recognizing  the  termi- 
nation provisions  of  cooperative  agreements, 
like  the  1971  MOU.  I  do  not  quarrel  with 
that.  The  history  is  generally  clear.  Howev- 
er, the  reason  why  Interior  made  that  rec- 
ommendation is  not  revealed  in  the  legisla- 
tive history  or  in  the  GAO  opinion. 

I  was  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  that 
considered  H.R.  5512  in  the  94th  Congress. 
Interior  recommended  that  language  to  ap- 
pease other  Federal  agencies  and  State 
agencies  with  which  Interior  had  agree- 
ments. Those  agencies  did  not  want  Con- 
gress to  "lock  up"  these  areas  as  part  of  the 
System  and  thus  override  their  original  or 
primary  defense  or  other  purpose  in  the 
area.  However,  it  was  never  intended  by  me 
or  others  on  the  Committee  at  that  time,  in 
agreeing  to  that  provision,  that  Interior  or 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  (which  were 
the  agencies  negotiating  the  agreements  to 
obtain  the  lands  for  fish  and  wildlife  pur- 
poses) would  utilize  the  provision  to  dispose 
of  an  area  considered  critical  for  endan- 
gered species  or  needed  to  protect  migratory 
birds  pursuant  to  this  Nation's  treaty  obli- 
gations. In  my  Judgment,  the  GAO  has  not 
considered  this  aspect  of  the  matter  in  stat- 
ing that  Interior  may  "initiate"  termination 
of  the  1971  MOU,  subject  to  NEPA  and  the 
ESA.  I  am  asking  the  GAO  to  reconsider  its 
opinion  in  this  regard. 

I  want  to  make  it  very  clear  that  I  strong- 
ly oppose  termination  of  the  1971  MOU,  so 
long  as  the  area  is  considered  critical  habi- 
tat for  the  whooping  crane  and  other  migra- 
tory birds.  I  note  that  on  March  8.  1982,  the 
Canadian  Government,  which  is  a  party  to 
the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty,  expressed  con- 
cern about  the  proposed  termination.  I  hope 
that  Canada  will  enlist  the  aid  of  the  State 
Department  in  halting  this  travesty.  I  be- 
lieve that  such  action  to  terminate  the 
MOU  violates  at  least  the  spirit  of  our  un- 
derstandings in  the  94th  Congress  and  is  im- 
proper. 

Moreover,  I  believe  that  Interior  is  not 
complying  with  NEPA,  but  is  improperly 
using  the  EIS  process  to  Justify  its  precon- 
ceived notion  and  decision  of  what  is  the 
"preferred"  alternative.  I  also  believe  that 
the  FWS-GSA  notice  failed  to  inform  the 
public  that  a  portion  of  the  island  has  been 
designated  as  critical  habitat  for  the  endan- 
gered whooping  crane,  that  mere  continu- 
ation of  the  1971  MOU  will  adequately 
afford  preservation  of  this  critical  habitat, 
and  that  termination  is  subject  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Elndangered  Species  Act. 
Finally,  it  is  clear  to  me  that  the  Air  Force, 
not  GSA,  has  a  lead  role  in  the  termination 
and  in  the  development  of  the  EIS. 

The  GAO  opinion  states  that  the  GAO 
offers  "no  opinion  concerning  the  adequacy 
of  Interior's  efforts  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  NEPA  or  ESA."  I  am  asldng 
the  GAO  to  examine  those  efforts  and  to 
provide  an  opinion  concerning  the  adequacy 
of  such  compliance. 


Please  provide  to  me  a  copy  of  Texas  Con- 
ceptual Plan  of  October  22,  1981  and  all  re- 
lated documents. 
Sincerely. 

JOHH  D.  DnOBX. 

Chairman. 


DKPABnmrr  or  thb  Iirkuor. 

Otfick  op  the  Sbcutakt, 
Wathington,  D.C  June  30, 1982. 

Hon.  JOHH  D.  DUfGKLL, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Oversight  and 
Inveatigation^    Committee    on    Energy 
and  Commerce,  U.S.  House  of  Repreaent- 
ativea,  Washingtxm,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Draonx:  Thank  you  for  provid- 
ing me  the  opportunity  to  respond  to  your 
concerns  about  Matagorda  Island  expressed 
in  your  previous  letters  to  Assistant  Secre- 
tary Amett  and  your  May  13, 1982,  letter  to 
me. 

With  respect  to  the  April  16,  1982,  Gener- 
al Accounting  Office  (GAO)  opinion  B- 
204291.  I  was  pleased  to  see  that  the  GAO 
agreed  with  the  opinion  of  my  Associate  So- 
licitor, Conservation  and  Wildlife,  contained 
in  his  memorandum  of  August  18,  1981,  to 
Assistant  Secretary  Amett,  a  copy  of  which 
I  understand  you  already  have. 

As  you  are  aware,  at  oversight  hearings 
held  by  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Fteher- 
ies  and  Wildlife  Conservation  and  the  Envi- 
ronment on  May  26,  1982.  Assistant  Secre- 
tary Amett  announced  a  modified  proposed 
action  for  consideration  in  the  Environmen- 
tal Impact  SUtement  (EIS)  on  the  disposi- 
tion of  Matagorda  Island.  The  proposed 
action  calls  for  withdrawal  of  the  State  of 
Texas  application  to  the  General  Services 
Administration  (GSA)  for  the  property  and 
transfer  by  GSA  of  the  19,000  acres  of  fed- 
eral property  on  the  island  to  the  Fish  and 
WUdllfe  Service  (FWS). 

In  an  exchange  of  conservation  ease- 
ments, the  State  of  Texas  would  grant  FWS 
an  easement  on  its  20,000  acres  of  tidelands, 
and  FWS  would  grant  the  State  an  ease- 
ment on  the  19,000  acres  of  federaUy  owned 
uplands.  A  cooperative  agreement  between 
FWS  and  Texas  would  provide  for  State 
management  of  the  entire  39,000  acres  of 
pubUcly  owned  land  on  the  island  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  the  exchanged  ease- 
ments and  the  State's  conceptual  plan  (a 
copy  of  which  is  enclosed),  with  strict  over- 
sight by  FWS.  Under  the  proposal,  the 
20  000  acres  of  State  tidelands  would  be 
added  to  the  National  WUdllfe  Refuge 
System,  making  the  entire  39,000  acres  of 
pubUc  land  on  the  island  a  part  of  the 
Refuge  System. 

The  FWS  and  GSA  are  currently  writing 
an  EIS  which  analyzes  the  various  alterna- 
tives for  disposal  of  the  island,  including  the 
proposed  action  outlined  above.  A  scoping 
meeting  was  held  in  Corpus  Christi.  Texas, 
on  March  8,  1982,  to  receive  pubUc  input  on 
alternatives  and  impacts  to  be  considered  in 
the  EIS.  The  draft  EIS  is  expected  to  be 
available  in  late  June,  and  a  public  hearing 
on  the  draft  wUl  be  held.  The  FWS  wiU  also 
conduct  its  Endangered  Species  Act  section 
7  consultation.  Our  current  schedule  calls 
for  pubUcation  of  the  final  EIS  and  a  deci- 
sion on  disposal  before  the  end  of  1982. 

In  accordance  with  your  request,  we  wiU 
Include  your  correspondence  and  the  GAO 
opinion  in  the  record  of  proceedings. 
Sincerely, 

James  O.  Watt, 

Secretary. 


Gehxral  Sbrvicis  Admhiutratiok, 

Wathington,  D.C,  July  21, 1982. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dimobll, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Oversight  and 
InvettigcUions,    Committee    on    Energy 
and   Commerce,   House  of  Representa- 
tive*, Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Bfo.  Ddigell:  This  is  in  further  re- 
sponse to  your  recent  letter,  which  included 
a  copy  of  the  General  Accounting  Office's 
(GAO)  opinion  (B-204291),  concerning  the 
disposition  of  Matagorda  Island,  Texas. 

The  General  Services  Administration 
(GSA)  was  not  contacted  by  GAO  for  input 
concerning  the  GSA  position  on  transfer  of 
Matagorda  Island  nor  has  GSA  been  re- 
quested to  provide  any  comment  on  the 
GAO  opinion  since  its  completion.  However, 
we  do  wish  to  note  our  disagreement  with 
the  GAO  assertion  that  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services  caimot  determine  prop- 
erty surplus  if  another  Federal  agency 
states  it  has  a  further  need  for  that  real 
property.  It  is  GSA's  position  that,  whUe 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  (DOI)  has 
the  responsibility  for  determining  what 
property  is  "suitable"  for  wUdllfe  conserva- 
tion, the  responsibility  for  determining 
what  property  is  "available"  for  wildlife 
conservation  is  committed  to  the  discretion 
of  the  Administrator  of  General  Services  by 
statute.  ,  ^ 

Since  the  time  of  yoiu-  initial  inquiry  into 
these  matters,  E>OI  has  indicated  it  has 
changed  its  position  on  the  disposal  of  Ma- 
tagorda Island  and  now  is  considering  re- 
questing a  conveyance  to  DOI  instead  of 
supporting  a  conveyance  to  the  State  of 
Texas.  GSA  does  not  oppoose  the  transfer 
of  those  portions  of  Matagorda  Island  for 
which  DOI  can  demonstrate  a  legitimate 
program  need.  The  basis  of  the  GSA  objec- 
tions to  the  GAO  opinion  relative  to  the 
"cooperative  agreement"  and  its  present 
status  are  academic,  as  the  transfer  is  not 
opposed. 
We  trust  this  information  is  helpf uL 
Sincerely, 

Carroll  Jomes, 
Commissioner, 
Federal  Property  Resources  Service. 


Comptroller  OEinxAL 
op  the  Uwited  States. 
Washington,  D.C,  September  23, 1982. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dinoell, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Oversight  and 
Commerce,   Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce,  House  of  Representatives. 
Dear  Mr.   Chairmam:   This   responds   to 
your  letter  of  May  13,  1982,  requesting  our 
further  consideration  of  the  proposed  trans- 
fer of  Matagorda  Island.  In  particular,  you 
ask  that  we  reconsider  our  earlier  conclu- 
sion (B-204291,  April  16,  1982)  that,  subject 
to  compliance  with  the  appUcable  require- 
ments of  the  National  Environmental  PoUcy 
Act  (NEPA),  42  U.S.C.  54321  et  seq.,  and  the 
Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973  (ESA),  16 
U.S.C.  5  1631  et  seq.,  Matagorda  Island  can 
be    removed    from    the    National    WUdllfe 
Refuge   System   (NWRS  or  System)   pur- 
suant to  the  termination  provision  of  the 
1971      Memorandum     of     Understanding 
(MOU).  You  also  asked  that  we  examine  the 
adequacy  of  Interior's  efforts  to  comply 
with  NEPA  and  ESA. 

It  is  your  position  that  absent  a  determi- 
nation by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  that 
Matagorda  Island  is  no  longer  needed  for 
the  purpose  for  which  the  1971  MOU  was 
executed.  Interior  is  not  authorized  to  ter- 
minate the  cooperative  agreement.  Your 
letter  explains  your  position  as  f  oUows: 


Your  opinion  does  not  address  the  issue  I 
tried  to  raise  earUer  with  Interior.  That    • 
issue  is:  Whether  Interior  can  initiate  termi- 
nation at  its  whim  when,  as  in  this  caae.  the    . 
area  is  stUl  needed  for  the  national  purpoaea    . 
for  which  Interior  executed  the  agreonoit 
in  1971  and  the  other  party  to  the  MOU  is 
not  aeddng  termination  to  reclaim  the  area 
for  defense  or  other  purposes  recognized  in 
the  MOU.  _ 

"As  I  state  in  my  letter  to  Secretary  Watt. 
I  was  a  Member  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee  In  the  94th  (in- 
gress when  the  Interior  Department  amend- 
ment was  suggested.  That  suggestion  was 
made,  however,  to  avoid  a  possible  fight  on 
the  Floor  over  inclusion  of  the  MOU  areas 
in  the  System,  particularly  when  we  realized 
that  they  covered  State  areas,  as  weU  as  De- 
fense Department  areas.  If  they  could  be 
terminated  only  by  an  Act  of  Congress,  we 
would  have,  in  effect,  taken  control  over 
these  areas  away  from  the  States  or  other 
FMeral  agencies.  That  was  not  desirable. 
Thus,  we  agreed  to  Interior's  suggestion. 

"At  no  time  did  we  intend  that  Interior 
dispose  or  terminate  its  interest  where  the 
purposes  for  which  the  agreement  was  exe- 
cuted have  not  been  f lUfiUed,  as  in  the  case 
of  Matagorda.  This  point  is  made  in  your 
footnote  9  in  which  you  dismiss  the  Com- 
mittee's comments  as  'ambiguous.'  Admit- 
tedly, a  strict  reading  of  the  statutory  provi- 
sion wotUd  aUow  Interior  to  terminate.  How- 
ever, the  GAO  interpretation  is  too  narrow. 
The  GAO  opinion  admits  that  'one  of  the 
general  purposes  of  PubUc  Law  94-223  was 
to  limit  the  Secretary's  previously  unfet- 
tered authority  to  remove  areas  from  the 
System  without  Congressioiua  approvaL' 
That  was  the  objective  of  the  law  which 
amended  the  Refuge  System  Administration 
Act. 

"The  opinion  then  states  that  the  'pur- 
pose of  the  expUcit  exception  in  favor  of  co- 
operative agreements'  was  to  preserve  the 
'righU  of  the  parties'  to  remove  areas  with- 
out Congressional  blessing.  However,  that 
was  not  an  exception'  from  the  general 
poUcy.  The  Game  Range  Act  poUcy  was  to 
prevent  disposals  by  Interior  of  Refuge 
System  areas.  This  language  was  not  an  ex- 
ception to  that  poUcy.  Rather,  it  was  a  rec- 
ognition of  that  fact  that  the  cooperative 
agreements  specif  IcaUy  provided  that  Interi- 
or's use  was  secondary  and  that  Congress 
did  not  intend  to  abrogate  that  understand- 
ing. Thus,  Congress  specified  that  if  the 
agreement  provided  for  disposal.  Congress 
intended  that  such  a  provision  not  be  over- 
ridden. That  does  not  mean  that  Congress 
intended  that  Interior  be  able  to  terminate 
at  a  whim.  The  general  Game  Range  Act 
poUcy  should  prevaU  in  regard  to  Interior. 
So  long  as  the  area  Is  stUl  needed  for  the 
purpose  for  which  the  agreement  was  exe- 
cuted. Interior  should  not  be  viewed  as  au- 
thorized to  initiate  termination.  Your  opin- 
ion fails  to  consider  this." 

We  appreciate  your  explanation  of  the  ra- 
tionale behind  the  statute.  Nevertheless,  we 
remain  of  the  view  that  both  the  plain  stat- 
utory language  and  its  legislative  history  in- 
dicate that  Congress  carved  out  an  excep- 
tion in  favor  of  cooperative  agreements 
from  PubUc  Law  94-223's  general  mandate 
that  no  areas  be  removed  from  the  System 
except  by  act  of  Congress. 

You  urge  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or, as  opposed  to  the  other  Federal  parties 
to  cooperative  agreements,  should  be  pre- 
vented from  initiating  termliuition  of  such 
agreements  unless  the  Secretary  first  deter- 
mines that  such  areas  are  no  longer  needed 
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for  the  purpose  for  which  the  agreement 
w«s  executed.  However,  as  we  pointed  out  In 
our  earlier  opinion.  Congress  did  not  explic- 
itly limit  the  Secretary's  authority  to  termi- 
nate cooperative  agreements  without  con- 
gresaional  consent  along  the  lines  you  sug- 
gest although  it  did  do  so  with  respect  to 
the  Secretary's  authority  to  dispose  of  ac- 
quired lands  without  congressional  consent. 
Compare  16  U.S.C.  e68dd<aK3Kiii)  with  16 
n,8.C.  6Mdd<aK3Ki>.  Thus  Congress  specifi- 
cally preconditioned  the  Secretary's  author- 
ity to  dispose  of  acquired  lands  without  an 
act  of  Congress  upon  his  determination  that 
such  lands  "are  no  longer  needed  for  the 
purpotet  for  which  the  System  was  estab- 
lished. "  16  U.S.C-  6«8dd(aK8Xi),  (aK2)(A). 
Had  Congress  desired  to  limit  the  Scretary's 
authority  to  terminate  cooperative  agree- 
ments along  the  lines  you  suggest.  Congress 
could  have  specifically  so  provided  as  it  did 
with  respect  to  the  disposal  of  acquired 
lands. 

In  our  construction  of  this  statute,  we 
have  presiuned  that  Congress  chooses  its 
words  with  care.  Indeed,  that  presumption 
underlies  the  cardinal  rule  of  statutory  con- 
struction that  absent  a  clearly  expressed 
legislative  intention  to  the  contrary,  the 
plan  language  of  a  statute  must  ordinarily 
be  regarded  as  conclusive.  Bread  Political 
Action  Committee  v.  FEC.  465  U.S.  .  71 
USkLSd  432  (1982).  Here,  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  Public  Law  94-223  does  not  clearly 
indicate  a  legislative  intention  contrary  to 
our  construction,  wiiich,  we  thinlc,  accurate- 
ly reflects  the  plain  language  and  structure 
of  Public  Law  94-223.  Nonetheless,  should 
you  continue  to  believe  that  our  construc- 
tion of  Public  Law  94-223  has  drawn  the 
line  too  finely  on  this  matter,  subsection 
(a)<3Kiii)  of  section  668dd,  title  16,  United 
States  Code,  could  be  amended  as  follows: 

"(AXS)  •  •  •  except  that  nothing  in  this 
part  shall  be  construed  as  precluding— 

"(ill)  the  disposal  of  any  lands  within  any 
such  area  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  any  co- 
operative agreement  referred  to  in  subpara- 
graph (B)  of  this  paragraph;  provided  how- 
ever, that  the  Secretary  may  not  agree  to  dis- 
pose of  any  lands  subject  thereto  unless  he 
determines  that  such  lands  are  no  longer 
needed  for  the  purpose  for  which  the  area 
was  included  in  the  System."  (New  language 
in  italics.) 

An  amendment  along  these  lines  would 
limit  the  Secretary's  authority  to  agree  to 
dispose  of  lands  from  the  System,  while  at 
the  same  time  leaving  unimpaired  a  primary 
land-holding  entity's  ability  to  terminate  a 
cooperattve  agreement  unilaterally,  i.e., 
where  the  Secretary's  agreement  is  not  a 
prerequisite  to  termination.  This  would  be 
true  not  only  in  cases  where  the  cooperative 
agreement  specifically  provides  for  termina- 
tion pursuant  to  the  parties'  mutual  agree- 
ment but  also  where  the  cooperative  agree- 
ment does  not. 

You  requested  our  views  on  the  adequacy 
of  Interior's  efforts  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  NEPA,  including  the  General 
Services  Administration's  (OSA)  role  as 
Joint  lead  agency  with  the  Pish  and  WUdlife 
Service  (FWS)  as  opposed  to  the  Air  Force, 
and  with  ESA.  Concerning  NiPA.  ite  man- 
date is  "essentially  procedural,"  that  is,  it  is 
designed  to  insure  a  fully  informed  and  well 
considered  decision.  Stryckers  Bay  Neighbor- 
hood, Etc  V.  Karlen,  444  VS.  223,  231  (1980) 
(per  curiam):  Vermont  Yankee  Nuclear 
Pover  Corp.  v.  NRDC.  436  V£.  619,  558 
(1978).  Or,  In  the  words  of  the  Council  of 
Environmental  Quality's  (CEQ)  NEPA  regu- 
lations, an  EIS  ia  to  serve  as  an  "action  forc- 
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ing  device."  providing  the  means  to  assess 
"the  environmental  impacts  of  proposed 
agency  actions,  rather  than  Justifying  deci- 
sions already  made."  40  CJ'Ji.  1502.1. 
1602.2(g). 

At  the  outset,  we  wish  to  make  clear  that 
the  adequacy  of  Interior's  compliance  with 
NEPA  is  a  matter  for  judicial  resolution. 
The  test  is  a  rule  of  reason,  requiring  only  a 
reasonably  thorough  discussion  of  the  sig- 
nificant aspects  of  the  probable  environ- 
mental consequences  of  the  proposed  action. 
See  Warm  Springs  Dam  Task  Force  v.  Grib- 
ble,  565  P.  2d  549,  552  (9th  Cir.  1977)  (per 
curiam).  Nonetheless,  we  offer  the  following 
comments  in  response  to  specific  matters 
raised  in  your  May  13,  1982,  letter,  as  well  as 
other  general  observations  on  the  Joint 
FWS-QSA  Draft  EiivlronmenUl  Impact 
Statement  (DEIS)  on  the  Proposal  for  Dis- 
position of  19,000  acres  of  Federal  Land  in 
Matagorda  Island,  Calhoun  County,  Texas, 
dated  July  6,  1982. 

We  do  not  believe  that  under  the  present 
division  of  Jurisdiction  over  Matagorda 
Island,  Q&A's  role  as  Joint  lead  agency  with 
FWS  is  inappropriate.  Present  CEQ  regula- 
tions permit  two  or  more  Federal  agencies 
to  act  as  Joint  lead  agencies  to  prepare  an 
EIS.  40  C.F.R.  1501.5(b).  Since  GSA  must 
ultimately  make  a  decision  with  respect  to 
the  disposal  of  the  excess  Air  Force  interest 
in  Matagorda  Island  under  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act. 
(3SA  would  appear  to  qualify  as  a  potential 
lead  agency  luider  the  applicable  C^EQ  regu- 
lations, 40  C.F.R.  1501.5(a).  In  addition,  the 
Air  Force  disavowed  any  practical  interest 
when  it  excessed  the  subject  property  in 
1975.  And,  depending  upon  the  ultimate 
course  of  action  decided  upon.  Air  Force 
action  may  not  be  required  at  all.  In  any 
event,  the  EIS  on  the  proposed  action  is 
available  to  the  Air  Force  decisionmakers. 

You  further  suggest  that  the  February 
1982  Notice  of  Intent  to  prepare  an  EIS  on 
the  proposed  disposal  of  the  Matagorda 
Island  property  raises  questions  alx)ut  Inte- 
rior's predisposition  on  this  matter.  The 
source  of  your  concern  is  apparently  the  no- 
tice's proposal  to  dispose  of  the  subject 
property  to  Texas  as  the  preferred  alterna- 
tive. In  this  regard,  C^EQ  regulations  specify 
that  the  notice  shall  briefly  describe  the 
proposed  action  and  possible  alternative.  40 
C.F.R.  1508.22.  The  identification  of  one  al- 
ternative as  the  preferred  alternative  may 
well  serve  to  focus  debate  and  encourage 
public  involvement.  Standing  alone.  It  does 
not  necessarily  indicate  that  the  environ- 
mental information  marshalled  during  the 
NEPA  process  will  not  insure  a  fully  in- 
formed and  well  considered  decision  consist- 
ent with  NEPA's  mandate.  It  is  also  relevant 
to  note  that  apparently  as  a  result  of  the 
EIS  scoping  process,  the  DEIS'  preferred  al- 
ternative is  now  to  transfer  the  excess  Fed- 
eral interest  to  FWS  which  would  then  ex- 
change conservation  easements  with  the 
State  of  Texas,  although,  as  with  the  earlier 
preferred  alternative,  day-to-day  manage- 
ment of  the  combined  State  marshland  and 
Federal  land  on  Matagorda  Island  would  be 
performed  by  the  Texas  Parks  and  WildUfe 
Department  (TPWD).  DEIS  at  17-24.  Osten- 
sibily  at  least,  the  NEPA  process  has  been 
"action-forcing,"  as  contemplated  by  the 
CEQ  regulations. 

Aside  from  the  above  concerns  raised  in 
your  letter,  we  question  whether  the  DEIS 
may  reasonably  be  said  to  contain  adequate 
detail  on  several  significant  factors.  First, 
additional  detail  concerning  Texas'  ability 
to  manage  this  resource  would  improve  the 


DEIS.  In  this  regard,  the  DEIS  recognizes 
Texas'  ability  "to  manage  properly  and 
maintain  this  valuable  Federal  property  for 
the  conservation  and  management  of  wild- 
life resources  •  •  •  ."  DEIS  at  8.  However, 
the  DEIS  does  not  explain  the  basis  for  this 
conclusion.  The  achievements  or  failures  of 
the  Texas  Parks  and  Wildlife  Department 
would  appear  to  have  a  significant  impact 
on  an  informed  choice  between  the  alterna- 
tives identified  in  the  DEIS. 

The  lack  of  detail  concerning  Texas'  abili- 
ty to  manage  this  valuable  wildlife  resource 
leads  to  a  second  concern  with  the  DEIS. 
Under  the  present  preferred  alternative  the 
combined  State  marshland  and  beaches  plus 
the  Federal  island  property  itself  would  be 
managed  under  the  general  framework  iden- 
tified in  the  Matagorda  Island  Conceptual 
Plan  dated  (Dctober  22,  1981.  As  recognized 
by  the  DEIS  on  page  45.  the  Conceptual 
Plan  does  not  define  limits  of  public  use, 
population  levels  of  wildlife,  game  or  non- 
game  management  programs,  parks  and 
wildlife  funding,  staff  levels,  means  of 
access,  etc.  Rather,  the  proposed  Interior- 
TPWD  cooperative  agreement  contemplates 
that  detailed  management  will  be  in  accord- 
ance with  a  series  of  5-year  master  plans 
and  annual  operations  plans.  Although  the 
conceptual  management  framework  appears 
to  be  adequate,  the  specific  aspects  of 
TPWD's  day-to-day  management  as  well  as 
its  short-term  (5-year)  management  goals 
remain  open  to  conjecture.  Again  greater 
detail  would  permit  a  more  informed  evalua- 
tion whether  TPWD's  management  goals 
and  management  processes  will  be  adequate 
to  insure  only  low-intensity  recreational 
uses  compatible  with  the  Island's  wildlife 
and  natural  resources. 

Finally,  the  DEIS  contemplates  a  recipro- 
cal exchange  of  conservation  easements  be- 
tween the  State  of  Texas  and  FWS.  The 
exact  terms  or  restrictions  of  the  conserva- 
tion easements  are  neither  contained  nor 
discussed  in  the  DEIS.  This  omission  is  in 
our  opinion  quite  significant.  Again,  the  EIS 
would  be  substantially  improved  by  adding 
the  proposed  conservation  easements  to  the 
EIS  and  discussing  them  therein. 

In  our  earlier  opinion  we  concluded  that 
the  termination  of  the  1971  MOU  would  be 
subject  to  the  applicable  requirements  of 
the  Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973.  As  we 
pointed  out,  section  7  of  the  ESA  requires 
all  Federal  agencies  to  insure  that  their  ac- 
tivities or  programs  do  not  result  in  the  de- 
struction or  adverse  modification  of  critical 
habiUt.  16  U.S.C.  {  1536(a)(2)  (Supp.  Ill, 
1979).  Where  an  agency  action  may  affect 
an  endangered  species  or  its  habitat,  the 
agency  must  initiate  a  written  request  for  a 
biological  opinion  on  the  identified  activity. 
50  C.F.R.  S  402.04(a)(3).  If  the  Director  or 
Regional  Director  determines  that  the  pro- 
posed activity  wiU  promote  the  conservation 
of  the  endangered  species  in  question  or 
that  the  proposed  activity  is  not  likely  to 
jeopardize  the  continued  existence  of  the 
endangered  species  or  modify  its  critical 
habitat  adversely,  the  requesting  agency 
shall  be  so  notified  and  additional  section  7 
consultation  shall  be  unnecessau^.  50  C.F  R 
!  402.04(e)(2,  3). 

A  biological  opinion  dated  July  9.  1982. 
considered  "the  segment  of  the  preferred  al- 
ternative relating  to  the  acquisition  by  the 
(FWS]  of  the  19,000  acres  of  excess  Federal 
property."  Memorandum  to  Regional  Direc- 
tor. Region  2.  from  Chief,  Office  of  Endan- 
gered Species,  dated  July  9,  1982. 1'he  Chief. 
Office  of  Endangered  Species,  concluded 
that  the  proposed  FWS  acquisition  of  the 


excess  liatagorda  Island  property  "will  pro- 
mote the  oonservation  of  [the  five]  listed 
species  [considered  in  the  opinion]  and  will 
not  result  in  the  destruction  or  adverse 
modification  of  the  whooping  cranes  critical 
hablUt."  Id.  at  3. 

As  the  above  memorandum  recognizes,  ad- 
ditional consultation  must  be  undertaken  to 
consider  the  effect  of  the  reciprocal  ex- 
change of  conservation  easements  and  the 
Texaa-FWS  cooperative  agreement  on  listed 
species  and  on  the  whooping  crane's  critical 
habitat.  60  CJH.  |402.04(a.  e).  However. 
untU  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  ease- 
ments have  been  finalized,  a  section  7  con- 
sultation on  this  segment  of  the  preferred 
alternative  would  be  premature. 

Finally,  section  7  consultations  may  be 
consolidated  with  and  subsumed  in  the 
NEPA  process.  See  50  C.F.R.  S  402.04(b);  40 
CJJl.  1 1602.26.  To  this  end,  the  DEIS  dis- 
cussion of  the  environmental  consequence 
of  the  various  alternatives  should  be  updat- 
ed to  incorporate  the  required  section  7  bio- 
logical opinions. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Hkhkt  R.  Vah  Cleve, 
(for  Comptroller  General 

of  the  United  SUtes). 


National  Audubom  Sociity. 
New  York.  N.Y.,  AprU  13,  1982. 
Hon.  Jamks  G.  Wait. 

Secretary,  Department  of  the  Interior,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dkah  Mh.  SKrHTTART:  During  the  past  two 
months,  both  the  state  of  Texas  and  the  In- 
terior Department  have  held  public  hear- 
ings on  your  proposed  action  to  transfer  the 
federal  portion  of  Matagorda  Island  out  of 
the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System  and 
convey  the  property  to  the  state  of  Texas 
for  park  and  recreation  purposes.  Public  tes- 
timony provided  at  both  hearings  over- 
whelmingly opposed  the  proposed  transfer. 

On  February  24,  1982,  the  Texas  Senate 
Natural  Resources  Interim  Subcommittee 
on  Matagorda  Island  held  hearings  to  inves- 
tigate the  proposed  transfer.  Out  of  16  wit- 
nesses, only  Mr.  Potter  from  your  office  and 
Messrs.  Travis  and  Clark  from  the  Texas 
Parks  and  WUdlife  Department  spoke  in 
favor  of  transfer  to  the  state's  Parks  and 
Wildlife  Department.  Local  citizens  were 
unanimous  in  opposing  the  action. 

On  March  8.  1982,  at  the  Department  of 
the  Interior's  and  the  C3eneral  Services  Ad- 
ministration's Scoping  Hearings  on  Mata- 
gorda Island,  only  one  witness  out  of  38  sup- 
ported the  proposed  transfer  (Mr.  James 
Bell,  Director  of  the  Texas  Parks  and  WUd- 
life Department).  With  the  single  exception 
of  Mr.  BeU,  all  other  witnesses  were  unani- 
mous in  their  opposition  to  the  transfer. 
This  overwhelming  demonstration  of  pubUc 
sentiment  is  further  substantiated  by  the 
editorial  in  the  Corpus  Chrlstl  the  Caller 
Times  on  March  13  opposing  the  transfer. 

The  statement  of  State  Senator  Gonzales 
Truan.  who  participated  in  the  earUer  State 
Senate  hearings,  and  who  sits  on  both  the 
Senate  Natural  Resource  and  the  Appro- 
priations Committees,  accurately  reflects 
the  majority  sentiment  of  the  witnesses 
present  at  the  scoping  hearing. 

Senator  Truan's  statement  is  so  represent- 
ative that  it  is  worth  quoting  at  length.  He 
stated: 

"I  am  personally  concerned  as  to  why 
there  is  a  proposal  to  transfer  Matagorda  to 
begin  with.  What  is  the  overriding  Issue 
that  would  prompt  the  Department  of  Inte- 
rior to  consider  it?  Personally,  at  the  Senate 
Committee  hearing,  we  did  not  hear  any  tes- 


timony that  would  give  us  reasons  to  trans- 
fer the  Matagorda  property  back  to  the 
sUte,  because  there  has  been  no  real  criti- 
cism of  the  iwMnaging  of  the  Island  by  the 
Fish  and  WUdlife  Service. 

"And  I  feel  personaUy  that  the  sUte  of 
Texas  has  not  shown  its  commitment  in  the 
past  by  its  i>erformance,  financial  commit- 
ment, or  by  Its  actions  to  protect  the  envi- 
ronment. 

"I  feel  the  sUte  of  Texas  Is  as  strapped  fl- 
nanciaUy  for  financial  assistance  to  such 
projects  as  you  seem  to  be  at  the  federal 
level.  Here  at  the  state  level  we  have  our 
own  financial  problems.  We  have  a  Gover- 
nor who  is  implementing  an  austerity  pro- 
gram to  reduce  state  employment  by  26,000 
people. 

"If  we  took  over  responsibility  for  Mata- 
gorda. I  don't  see  any  great  movement  at 
the  state  level  to  increase  Ite  budget  or  the 
number  of  employees  for  Texas  Parks  and 
WUdlife  Department.  That  is  why  I'm  con- 
cerned for  who  is  pushing  for  the  state  to 
take  over  Matagorda." 

State  Representative  Arnold  Gonzales 
supported  his  senate  coUeague's  position 
and  stated.  "The  state  of  Texas  does  not  Uve 
up  to  its  responsibUity  for  protecting  the  en- 
vironment in  this  state  ...  it  is  not  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  people  of  the  state  for 
Texas  to  have  management  and  I  strongly 
object  to  the  transfer." 

The  hearing  records  clearly  indicate  that 
the  people  of  Texas  oppose  the  transfer  of 
Matagorda  from  the  FMS  to  the  state  of 
Texas.  Furthermore,  Matagorda  is  a  natural 
resource  of  international  significance  by  the 
strength  of  the  endangered  species  and  mi- 
gratory birds  present.  The  Government  of 
Canada,  in  a  telegram  of  March  8  to  the 
U.S.  Pish  and  WUdlife  Service,  has  recorded 
its  concerns  over  the  proposed  dispositions 
of  federal  property  on  Matagorda  Island 
and  requests  that  "no  actions  are  taken 
might  reduce  the  value  to  cranes  and  other 
migratory  birds  of  the  state-owned  tidelands 
adjoining  the  island  or  that  part  of  the 
island  now  be  administered  as  part  of  the 
Aransas  National  WUdlife  Areas." 

In  the  face  of  documented  opposition  by 
leaders  in  the  sUte  legislature  and  private 
citizens  in  Texas,  numerous  national  pubUc 
interest  organizations  and  the  government 
of  Canada,  the  National  Audubon  Society 
again  questions  the  purpKJse  and  need  for 
the  proposed  transfer  of  title  of  the  federal 
land.  The  Federal  Register  notice  of  3  Feb- 
ruary 1982  states:  'The  purpose  of  this  pro- 
posed action  is  to  preserve  the  existing  nat- 
ural character  of  the  19,000  acres  of  federal 
lands  on  Matagorda  and  to  implement 
action  which  wiU  assure  that  the  Integrity 
of  this  resource  is  maintained,  forever." 
Clearly,  the  proper  course  of  action,  is  the 
consideration  of  a  "Preferred  Alternative" 
whereby  GSA  would  transfer  primary  Juris- 
diction for  the  entire  19.000  acres  to  the 
FWS  for  management  of  the  area  as  a  unit 
of  the  National  WUdlife  Refuge  System.  .  . 
in  accordance  with  Title  50  U.S.C.  of  the 
F^eral  Regulations  (60  CFR)  which  gov- 
erns the  adiminstration  of  natioani  wildlife 
refuges."  This  course  of  action  is  consistent 
with  the  concliisions  reached  in  the  Pish 
and  WUdUfe  Services's  earlier  draft  Envi- 
ronmental Assessment.  The  Preferred  Alter- 
native, currently  under  consideration  in  the 
Environmental  Impact  Statement,  is  at  odds 
with  the  department's  administrative 
record,  public  testimony,  and  as  Congress- 
man DingeU  has  pointed  out.  with  both  the 
U.S.  Congress'  legislative  record  and  the 
intent  of  Congress. 


Consequently,  Audubon  formaUy  requesta 
that  a  Preferred  Alternative  detailing 
"Transfer  of  title  from  GSA  to  FWS  in 
accord  with  P.L.  80-537  and  the  November 
17.  1975  FWS  application  to  OSA"  receive 
extensive  and  detaUed  examination  in  the 
EIS  process. 

Audubon  does  not  object  to  the  manage- 
ment of  part  of  the  federal  portion  by  tlie 
state  of  Texas  after  the  transfer  of  title  of 
GSA  to  FWS  has  been  effected.  However, 
any  consideration  of  Texas  management  of 
the  federal  portion  of  Matagorda  in  the  EIS 
process  must  address  in  detaU  the  11  points 
enumerated  in  our  testimony  of  8  March 
(Pages  8. 9,  Items  8a-k). 

The  EIS  must  specificaUy  consider  the  fol- 
lowing: 

2(a)  The  inclusion  of  detaUs  addressing 
proposed  budget  aUocations,  personnel  as- 
sigmnents  and  the  divisions  of  responsibUity 
between  park  and  wildlife  staffs  in  the 
Texas  Parks  and  WUdlife  Department  Con- 
ceptual Plan: 

2(b)  TPWD's  managment  of  the  physical 
deterioration  of  the  Air  Force  Base  and  the 
repair  of  existing  dock  facilities. 

2(c)  The  termination  of  a  Texas  coastal 

management   program    under   the   Coastal 

Zone  Management  Act  of  1972  (P.Ii.  92-583): 

2(d)  TPWD's  management  of  oU  and  gas 

exploration  on  Matagorda; 

2(e)  TPWD's  management  of  migratory 
birds  and  cooperation  with  the  FWS's  Cate- 
gory 8  Texas  Gulf  Coast  Wetland  Preserva- 
tion Program: 

2(f)  TPWD's  protection,  maintenance  and 
recovery  plans  for  the  eight  federaUy  listed 
endangered  species  which  inhabit  Mata- 
gorda: 

2(g)  TPWD's  administration  of  Matagorda 
as  a  single,  ecological  unit  including  bayside 
wetlands  and  American  Liberty  OU  Compa- 
ny Property; 

2(h)  TPWD's  proposed  wUdlife  research 

for  migratory  birds  and  endangered  species: 

2(1)  TPWD's  regulation  of  air  traffic  over 

Matagorda  and  airboats  in  adjacent  bayside 

wetlands;  

2(J)  TTie  impact  of  TPWD's  proposed  graz- 
ing program: 

2(k)  The  impact  of  TPWD's  proposed  sup- 
plemental feeding  program. 

AdditionaUy,  the  EIS  should  specify  that 
any  "State  management  would  be  subject  to 
certain  conservation  restrictions  and  a  man- 
datory reverter  clause.  The  reverter  clause 
shotUd  be  structered  so  that  it  can  be  actu- 
ated by  either  FWS  or  pubUc  petition.  Any 
alternative  providing  for  state  management 
should  also  provide  for  state  donation  or 
lease  of  the  Public  School  wetlands  to  the. 
FWS  for  incorporation  as  part  of  Aransas 
NWR."  (NAS  Testimony,  8  March,  Page  10) 
Finally,  any  alternative  considering  the 
joint  Federal-Stete  Ownership  must  provide, 
that  the  federal  portions  of  Matagorda  are 
adequate  to  meet  the  FWS's  national  and 
international  migratory  bird  and  endan- 
gered species  responsibihties.  As  we  stated - 
in  our  testimony,  this  delineation  should  an- 
ticipate the  potential  effects  of  drought  on 
the  wUdlife  habiUt  and  the  range  expan- 
sion of  endangered  species  currently  untiliz- 
ing  Matagorda  Island.  The  federally  man- 
aged portion  of  Matagorda  should  also  in- 
clude an  ample  buffer  area  to  mitigate  the 
potential  adverse  effects  of  recreation  on 
the  state-managed  north  portion  of  the 
island. 

Because  the  present  Draft  Environmental 
Impact  Statement  is  proceeding  with  the 
consideration  of  a  Preferred  Alternative 
that  is  at  variance  with  the  administrative 
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record  and  all  related  public  proceedings. 
Audubon  formally  requests  that  public 
hearings  be  scheduled  on  the  DEIS  in  a 
major  dty  in  Texas  and  in  Washington, 
D.C.  It  is  imperative  that  hearings  be  held 
both  in  Texas  and  in  Washington  because  of 
the  public  controversy  engendered  by  the 
proposed  action  and  because  of  the  congres- 
siraial  interest  in  the  transfer. 
Sincerely, 

RUSSSLL  W.  PCRRSON, 

President 
MxmHuiimnt  or  Abssimbiit  Bktwkeh  UJS. 

DKPARTMKirr  OP  THX  IMTBUOK  ABD  STATZ  OP 
TKXAS  POR  the  MaNAGEMXIIT  op  THX  B^TA- 

OORDA  IstAND  State  Park  ahs  Wilolipi 
Mahagkmziit  Area 

This  Memorandum  of  Agreement  (Agree- 
ment) is  between  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  (Interior),  acting 
through  the  U.S.  Pish  and  WUdlife  Service 
(FWS).  and  the  State  of  Texas  (Texas), 
acting  through  the  Oovemor,  and  the 
Texas  Parks  and  WUdlife  Department 
(TFWD)  and  the  Texas  General  Land 
Office  (GLO). 

Whereas,  it  is  the  policy  of  Interior  to  rec- 
ognize the  vital  role  of  the  States  in  proper 
management  and  conservation  of  our  na- 
tional resources;  and 

Whereas,  Interior  and  Texas  recognize 
that  Matagorda  Island  is: 

A  valuable  and  delicate  State  and  national 
resource  deserving  of  careful  management 
and  conservation;  and 

One  of  the  few  remaining  barrier  islands 
in  the  Nation  which  remain  essentially  in  a 
natural  state,  and  shall  be  preserved  in  an 
undeveloped  state,  except  for  any  improve- 
ments necessary  to  administer  the  land  as  a 
refuge  and  wildlife  management  area  and 
for  park  purposes;  and 

Of  particular  importance  for  wildlife,  es- 
pecially for  the  protection  of  endangered 
species  such  as  the  whooping  crane;  and 

One  of  the  most  important  waterfowl 
areas  along  the  Texas  giuf  coast,  and  the 
North  American  Continent,  especially 
during  annual  migration  and  wintering  peri- 
ods; and 

A  nationally,  if  not  intemationaUy,  signif- 
icant ecosystem  that  must  be  preserved;  and 

A  significant  recreational  and  historical 
area,  both  to  the  citizens  of  Texas  and  to 
the  Nation;  and  

Whereas,  Interior,  by  and  through  FWS, 
is  the  Federal  agency  responsible  for  carry- 
ing out  this  Nation's  migratory  bird  and  en- 
dangered species  program  responsibilities, 
including  providing  proper  protection  and 
sound  integrated  management  with  the 
State  for  said  wildlife  species  utilizing  Mata- 
gorda Island;  and 

Whereas,  Interior,  by  and  through  the 
FWS,  has  since  1971  managed  the  1 9,000  ± 
acres  of  Federal  land  on  Matagorda  Island 
as  part  of  the  Aransas  National  Wildlife 
Refuge;  and 

Whereas,  Texas  has  demonstrated  its  abil- 
ity to  manage  its  fish  and  wildlife  resources 
and  maintain  the  delicate  ecosystem  of  its 
gulf  coast  including  State  wetlands  and 
Gulf  lands  on  BCatagorda  Island;  and 

Whereas.  OLO,  the  Texas  agency  which 
manages  the  Texas  Coastal  Public  Lands, 
including  the  24,893  ±  acres  of  State  wet- 
lands and  Gulf  lands  on  Matagorda  Island, 
has  agreed  to  lease  its  land  to  TPWO  to 
enable  TPWD  to  manage  the  lands  as  pro- 
vided for  in  this  Agreement;  and 

Whereas.  TPWD  is  the  Texas  agency  re- 
sponsible for  the  management  of  wUdllfe  In 
the  State  reservation,  as  well  as  for  the  ad- 


ministration of  Texas  laws  relating  to  wild- 
life, fish,  oysters  and  marine  life;  and 

Whereas,  Interior  wishes  to  obtain  a  con- 
servation easement  on  the  24,893  ±  acres  of 
State  wetlands  and  Gulf  lands  on  Mata- 
gorda Island  to  be  managed  as  a  unit  of  the 
NaUonal  WUdlife  Refuge  System  (NWRS) 
in  exchange  for  a  grant  of  easement  to 
Texas  on  the  19,000±  acres  of  Federal  land; 
and  

Whereas,  Texas,  by  and  through  TPWD, 
desires  to  provide  Integrated  management 
of  aU  Federal  and  State  lands  on  Matagorda 
Island,  shown  on  the  map.  Exhibit  "A"  (at- 
tached hereto  and  incorporated  by  refer- 
ence in  this  Agreement)  as  a  park  and  wUd- 
llfe management  area,  under  an  Agreement 
with  Interior  and  lease  from  OLO;  and 

Whereas,  Interior  and  Texas  beUeve  that 
the  wildlife  resources  on  Matagorda  Island 
wUl  benefit  from  integrated  management  of 
the  Federal  and  State  lands  on  Matagorda 
Island;  and 

Whereas,  Interior  and  Texas  agree  there 
is  need  to  define  the  respective  rights  and 
obligations  of  each  in  the  Integrated  oper- 
ation and  management  of  Matagorda  Island; 
and 

Whereas,  this  Agreement  is  authorized 
under  the  National  WUdlife  Refuge  System 
Administration  Act  (16  n.S.C.  S68dd-668ee), 
section  6(b)  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act 
(16  U.S.C.  1535(b)),  the  Pish  and  WUdllfe 
Coordination  Act  (16  U^S.C.  661-6670,  the 
Pish  and  WUdllfe  Act  of  1956  (16  U.S.C. 
742a-742J);  and  as  authorized  in  the  Texas 
Parks  and  WUdllfe  Code,  and  Texas  Natural 
Resources  Code  Chapter  33,  et  seq. 

Now  therefore  Interior  and  Texas  hereby 
agree  that: 

1.  Texas  shaU,  through  TPWD,  provide  In- 
tegrated management  of  all  pubUcly-owned 
land  on  Matagorda  Island,  pursuant  to  this 
Agreement,  the  "Matagorda  Island  Concep- 
tual Plan"  (State  conceptual  plan,  attached 
hereto  as  Exhibit  "B"  and  Incorporated  by 
reference  in  this  Agreement),  as  approved 
by  Interior,  and  In  accordance  with  annual 
operations  plans  approved  by  FWS  and 
GLO,  as  a  wUdllfe  refuge,  park  and  wildlife 
management  area  In  the  manner,  and  sub- 
ject to  the  further  terms  and  conditions,  as 
hereinafter  prescribed  In  this  Agreement. 

2.  For  the  piurposes  of  carrying  out  their 
respective  obligations  and  responsibUities 
under  this  Agreement,  Texas  wUl  be  repre- 
sented by  the  Executive  Director,  TPWD, 
and  the  Texas  Land  Commissioner,  GLO; 
and  Interior  wlU  be  represented  by  the  Re- 
gional Director,  FWS,  Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico. 

3.  TPWD  shaU  adopt  the  management 
principles,  goals  and  objectives  set  forth  in 
the  NWRS  Manual  In  managing  aU  public- 
ly-owned land  on  Matagorda  Island.  Where 
this  Agreement  is  Inconsistent  with  the 
NWRS  Manual,  this  Agreement  shaU 
govern. 

4.  The  19,000±  acres  of  Federal  land  on 
Matagorda  Island  managed  by  TPWD  wlU 
remain  under  the  primary  jurisdiction  of 
FWS  as  a  unit  of  the  NWRS.  Primary  juris- 
diction of  the  21,568±  acres  of  State  wet- 
lands and  3,325  ±  acres  of  State  Gulf  lands 
wUl  remain  with  Texas.  The  Federal  conser- 
vation easement  on  the  State  lands  shall  be 
Included  In  the  NWRS. 

5.  TPWD.  under  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  this  Agreement,  wiU  provide  integrated 
management  of  Federal  and  State  lands  on 
Matagorda  Island  In  accordance  with  the 
State  conceptual  plan  and  annual  oper- 
ations plans  (as  approved  by  FWS)  by  zone 
(Exhibit  "A")  as  foUows: 


Zone  A.— To  be  administered  as  a  wUdllfe 
management  area,  excluding  camping  but 
including  hunting,  fishing,  and  other  com- 
patible wUdllfe-oriented  research  and  recre- 
ational uses,  subject  to  restrictions  in  appU- 
cable  Federal  and  State  laws,  rules,  and  reg- 
ulations. 

Zone  B.— To  be  administered  as  a  wUdllfe 
conservation  and  park  area,  providing  com- 
patible public  use  opportunities,  subject  to 
restrictions  In  applicable  Federal  and  State 
laws,  rules,  and  regiUatlons. 

6.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  the 
easement  from  the  State  to  the  United 
States,  Texas  shaU  not  use  or  permit  the 
use,  and  shall  take  such  measures  as  may  be 
necessary  to  prevent  the  use  or  occupancy, 
of  the  publicly-owned  portion  of  the  island, 
for  any  purpose  which  is  inconsistent  or  in- 
compatible with  the  punxtses  herein  speci- 
fied and  in  its  State  conceptual  or  annual 
operations  plans  for  the  Island.  In  addition, 
TPWD  shaU  not  authorize  any  use  affecting 
the  Federal  lands  or  Federal  conservation 
easement  unless  it  is  determined  by  FWS, 
during  the  annual  review  of  the  annual  op- 
erations plan,  to  be  compatible  with  the 
purposes  for  which  the  refuge  lands  were 
added  to  the  NWRS— to  provide  habitat  for 
migratory  birds,  endangered  species  and 
other  wUdllfe.  TPWD,  in  managing  the 
State  lands  specified  in  the  Agreement, 
shall  comply  with  this  compatibUlty  test, 
except  for  oil,  gas.  and  mineral  exploration 
and  development  which  are  valid  existing 
rights  held  by  third  parties  or  part  of  the 
subsurface  estate  retained  by  GLO  and 
exempt  from  refuge  compatibUlty  require- 
ments. FWS  Refuge  System  regulations  re- 
garding the  administering  of  reserved  and 
excepted  mineral  rights  shall  be  applicable 
to  the  exercise  of  valid  existing  mineral 
rights. 

7.  Subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  oU,  gas, 
and  other  authorized  mineral  exploration 
and  development  wlU  be  permitted  on  the 
publicly-owned  portion  of  Matagorda  Island 
under  applicable  Federal  and  State  laws, 
rules,  and  reguiations  necessary  to  assure 
protection  of  wUdllfe  and  other  natural  re- 
sources. The  State  environmental  codes  in 
the  FWS  approved  Aransas  National  WUd- 
llfe Refuge  OU  and  Gas  Plan  (Exhibit  C,  at- 
tached hereto  and  incorporated  by  refer- 
ence in  this  Agreement)  shaU  be  used  as 
guidelines.  Deviation  from  these  guidelines 
must  be  recommended  by  TPWD  and  GLO 
and  approved  by  the  FWS  Regional  Direc- 
tor. Response  from  PWS  shaU  be  in  writing 
within  30  days  after  receipt  of  such  recom- 
mendations. 

8.  Texas  shaU  refer  to  the  FWS  Regional 
Director  aU  appUcations  relative  to  permits, 
easements,  rights-of-way  for  pipelines  and 
aU  other  proposed  non-wUdllfe  or  non-park 
uses  on  or  affecting  the  publicly-owned 
lands,  except  as  provided  in  Paragraph  7 
herein  relating  to  oU  and  gas  exploration 
and  development.  With  such  referral,  Texas 
shaU  Indicate  its  recommendations  as  to  the 
application,  with  a  statement  that  such  pro- 
posed uses  will  or  wlU  not  interfere  with  the 
use  of  the  lands  for  the  puri>oses  for  which 
they  are  made  available  to  the  State.  FWS 
retains  the  authority  to  grant  or  deny  appU- 
cations on  Federal  lands.  AppUcations  af- 
fecting the  Federal  easement  shaU  not  be 
granted  by  Texas  unless  approved  by  the 
FWS  Regional  Director.  Upon  receipt  of 
such  referral,  FWS  shaU  respond  in  writing 
within  30  days  except  for  actions  requiring 
preparation  of  an  environmental  Impact 
statement.  Texas  is,  however,  authorized  to 
issue  special  use  permits,  for  such  daUy 


operational  matters  as  grazing,  seismic  etc. 
whkh  are  consistent  with  annual  operations 
plans  approved  by  FWS. 

9.  No  causeway,  highway,  bridge,  ferry, 
pubUc  airport,  or  similar  mode  of  transpor- 
tation  providing  land  vehicle  or  aircraft 
access  to  the  island  wUl  be  permitted,  except 
that  TPWD,  GLO,  and  FWS  and  their  re- 
spective agents  and  assigns,  may  utilize  aU 
modes  of  transportation  necessary  for  the 
proper  administration  of  the  island.  No  land 
vehicle  or  aircraft  wUl  be  aUowed  on  the 
publicly-owned  portion  of  the  island  except 
as  authorized  for  administration,  manage- 
ment, enforcement,  and  maintenance  of  the 
land  as  Matagorda  Island  State  Park  and 
WUdlife  Maiukgement  Area,  and  as  a  unit  of 
the  NWRS. 

10.  TPWD  will  obtain  use  of  aU  buUdlngs, 
structures,  and  faciUtles  located  on  the  Fed- 
eral land  Including  the  Port  O'Connor  dock 
annex  (6.9  acres)  and  maintain  those  not 
disposed  of  as  provided  herein.  FWS  re- 
serves the  right  to  store  refuge  equipment, 
at  a  mutually-agreed  site,  and  use  aU  docks, 
roads,  aircraft  runways,  and  aU  other  access 
faculties  for  administrative  use  In  carrying 
out  Its  Federal  responslblUtles.  AU  buUd- 
lngs, utUltles,  and  faculties  not  selected  for 
use  by  TPWD  or  FWS  wiU  be  removed  from 
the  site  or  disposed  of  as  mutually  agreeable 
In  accordance  with  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration's rules  and  regulations  cover- 
ing  disposal   of   excess   Federal   property. 
TPWD  and  FWS.  subject  to  each  other's 
consent,   wlU   be   permitted   to   construct, 
modify,  or  move  any  buUdlng,  structure,  or 
utility  system  to  enable  it  to  meet  its  in- 
tended use  as  authorized  by  this  Agreement. 
11.  Grazing  may  be  permitted  by  TPWD 
on  Federal  lands  In  accordance  with  the 
State  conceptual   plan,   annual  operations 
plans  and  the  NWRS  Manual.  Grazing  on 
State  lands  wlU  be  compatible  with  the  pur- 
pose for  which  the  Federal  easement  was 
added  to  the  NWRS.  TPWD  wUl  prescribe 
In  Its  annual  operations  plan  the  conditions 
imder  which  grazing  may  be  permitted,  in- 
cluding Uvestock  type  and  number,  distribu- 
tion and  duration  of  grazing,  and  conditions 
by  which  Uvestock  numbers  wiU  be  manipu- 
lated In  response  to  changes  in  range  condi- 
tions resulting  from  cllmatologlcal  or  other 
phenomena.  FWS  and  GLO  wlU  be  responsi- 
ble for  the  administration  of  grazing  leases. 
TPWD  wiU  monitor  the  grazing  program 
and  identify  adjustments  In  Its  annual  oper- 
ations plan  required  to  protect  the  range 
and  wUdllfe  resources. 

12.  Nothing  in  this  Agreement  shaU 
impair  the  abUlty  of  TPWD  to  permit  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  on  State  lands  in  accordance 
with  good  wUdllfe  management  practices 
and  consistent  with  the  Texas  Parks  and 
WUdllfe  Code.  AU  himtlng  and  fishing  shall 
be  managed  to  assure  that  these  activities 
are  not  Ukely  to  jeopardize  the  continued 
existence  of  any  federaUy  Usted  endangered 
or  threatened  species. 

13.  AU  monies  received  from  products  of 
the  land  or  other  privileges  granted  on  the 
19,000  ±  acres  of  Federal  lands  (subject  to 
vaUd  existing  rights)  in  this  Agreement, 
shall  accrue  to  FWS  for  deposit  tato  the  Na- 
tional WUdlife  Refuge  Revenue  Sharing 
Fund.  AU  monies  received  from  products  of 
the  land  on  the  SUte  lands  (subject  to  valid 
existing  rights)  in  this  Agreement,  shaU 
accrue  to  GLO  for  deposit  into  the  appro- 
priate School  Fund. 

14.  No  admission  fees  of  any  kind  shaU  be 
charged  for  entrance  into  the  pubUcly- 
owned  portion  of  the  island.  Fees  may  be 
charged  to  defray  actual  expenses  for  spe- 


dml  programs  and  services  including  trans- 
portation to  and  from  recreational  areas, 
and  rental  of  blinds  and  equipment;  aU  fees 
BO  obtained  may  be  retained  by  Texas. 

15.  For  the  I9,000±  acres  of  Federal  land 
on  Matagora  bdand,  FWS  wiU  make  pay- 
ments to  Calhoun  County,  Texas,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Refuge  Revenue  Sharing  Act 
(16  VS.C.  715-8). 

16.  With  respect  to  al!  of  the  publldy- 
owned  lands  on  Matagorda  Island.  TPWD 
and  FWS  shall  enter  into  a  Law  Enforce- 
ment Memorandum  of  Understanding  as 
provided  by  section  3(b)  of  the  Fish  and 
WUdllfe  Improvement  Act  of  1978.  PubUc 
Law  95-616  (16  UJ3.C.  742  Kb)).  TPWD 
ShaU  assign  fuU-time  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel to  administer  the  land  subject  to  this 
Agreement,  and  FWS  shaU,  subject  toappll- 
cable  laws  and  regulations,  authorize  TPWD 
law  enforcement  personnel  to  enforce  Fed- 
eral fish  and  wUdllfe  laws. 

17.  TPWD  ShaU  submit  to  the  Regional 
Director  of  FWS  and  the  Commissioner  of 
GLO  for  approval  a  5-year  master  plan  by 
October  1  of  the  begliming  of  each  5-year 
period  and  an  annual  operations  plan  no 
later  than  October  1  of  each  calendar  year 
for  the  foUowIng  year  to  describe  Its  man- 
agement activities  on  Matagorda  Island. 
Each  5-year  plan  shall  Include  a  statement 
of  management  goals  suid  priorities.  Each 
aimual  plan  shaU  Include  staffing  levels  to 
achieve  these  goals.  No  irreversible  commit- 
ment of  resources  by  TPWD  shaU  occur 
before  the  initial  5-year  plan  is  approved. 
These  documents  shaU  foUow  the  format  as 
required  by  the  Federal  Aid  in  Pish  and 
WUdllfe  Restoration  Program.  Annual  re- 
ports of  activities  for  the  preceding  year  wiU 
be  submitted  In  compUance  with  the  above 
cited  Program.  FWS  and  GLO  shaU  make 
Inspections  of  the  area  at  such  times  as  they 
elect  to  ensure  that  the  State's  operations 
are  in  keeping  with  master  and  annual 
plans.     

18.  If  FWS  beUeves  or  has  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  TPWD  has  conducted  or  permit- 
ted an  incompatible  activity  on  the  Federal 
lands  or  affecting  the  Federal  easement, 
FWS  WiU  notify  TPWD.  TPWD  shaU  Imme- 
diately cease  the  activity  pending  appeal  to 
the  Secretary.  If  TPWD  does  not  cease, 
FWS,  pending  the  appeal,  shaU  assume 
management  to  the  extent  necessary  to  pre- 
vent the  Incompatible  activity. 

If  PWS  believes  or  has  reason  to  beUeve 
that  TFWU  has  violated  any  of  the  condi- 
tions set  forth  in  the  Agreement  that  do  not 
constitute  an  Incompatible  activity,  FWS 
ShaU  notify  TPWD.  Such  notice  shall  be  in 
writing  and  shaU  set  forth  the  aUeged  viola- 
tion of  the  conditions  of  the  said  paragraph. 
A  copy  of  the  notice  shall  simultaneously  be 
delivered  to  GLO.  Upon  receipt  of  said 
notice,  TPWD  shaU  immediately  acknowl- 
edge receipt  of  said  notice  and  respond  in 
writing  to  the  aUegations  of  said  notice 
within  thirty  (30)  days.  If  TPWD  agrees 
that  corrective  action  is  necessary,  PWS, 
GLO,  and  TPWD  shaU  mutually  agree  on 
the  number  of  days  and  conditions  neces- 
sary for  the  correction  of  said  violation  or 
violations.  If  TPWD  does  not  agree  that  a 
violation  has  occurred  and  a  settlement 
cannot  be  reached,  TPWD  may  appeal  to 
the  Secretary  who  will  make  a  final  decision 
after  notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing 
pursuant  to  the  Administrative  Procedure 

Act.  .   ,       _,      ^ 

If,  after  appeal,  any  violation  is  found  and 
if  said  violation  is  not  corrected  within  sixty 
(60)  days  after  the  final  decision  on  appeal 
is  rendered,  or  If  other  appropriate  legal 


proceedings  are  not  initiated  within  such 
time  period.  TPWD  sbaU  forfeit  any  inter- 
ests and  this  Agreement  shall  terminate. 

19.  Upon  receipt  of  a  valid  petition  from 
any  public  or  private  organisation  or  Indi- 
vidual aUeglng  that  Texas  is  using  or  per- 
mitting use  of  the  Federal  lands  or  affecting 
the  Federal  easement  covered  by  this  Agree- 
ment in  a  manner  that  violates  the  terms  of 
this  Agreement,  FWS  shall,  within  30  days, 
investigate  the  aUegaUon  and  make  a  deter- 
mination whether,  pursuant  to  paragraph 
18  of  this  Agreement,  it  shaU  notify  Texas 
of  the  alleged  violation.  If  FWS  determines 
the  petition  to  be  InvaUd  or  does  not  other- 
wise pursue  the  petition,  petitioner  may 
appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  who 
ShaU  make  a  final  decision  after  providing 
opportunity  to  the  petitioner  and  TPWD  to 
submit  comments. 

20.  In  the  event  this  Agreement  is  termi- 
nated. Texas  shall  have  ninety  (90)  days 
from  the  effective  date  of  termination  to 
remove  any  structure  placed  on  the  area  by 
the  State  and  to  restore  the  land  affected 
by  such  removal  as  nearly  as  possible  to  iU 
original  condition  considering  normal  wear 
and  tear.  If  this  Agreement  is  terminated. 
Interior  wUl  Immediately  assume  direct 
management  of  the  Federal  lands  on  the 
island,  including  any  permits  or  similar 
agreements  which  extend  beyond  said  ter- 
mination date.  It  is  the  Intention  of  the  par- 
ties that  this  Agreement  shaU  transfer  no 
permanent  rights  to  title,  ownership,  or  con- 
trol of  any  Federal  or  State  land,  water,  fa- 
culties, or  equipment  included  In  this  docu- 
ment. 

21.  This  Agreement  and  aU  documents  re- 
ferred to  herein,  may  be  amended  in  the 
future  by  mutual  consent  or  agreement  of 
the  Executive  Director  of  TPWD.  Regional 
Director  of  PWS,  and  GLO  Commissioner. 
In  effecting  any  such  amendment.  FWS 
shaU  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Pohcy  Act  of  1969  (42 
U.S.C.  4331  et  seq.).  PWS  shall  provide  30 
days  pubUc  notice  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  any  amendment  to  this  Agreement. 

22.  This  Agreement  is  entered  into  for  a 
period  of  one  hundred  (100)  years,  com- 
mencing on  the  date  it  is  fuUy  executed. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  parties  have  exe- 
cuted this  Agreement  on  the  day,  month, 
and  year  opposite  their  signatures  thereto: 

The  United  States  of  America,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior 
December  8,  1982. 

JAMKS  G.  Watt, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Robert  A.  Jamtzkh, 
Director,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 


and 

The  State  of  Texas: 

WnxiAM  P.  Clements,  Jr., 
Go«?emor,  StaU  of  Texas. 

Bob  Armstrong, 
Commissioner,  General  Land  Office, 
and  Chairman,  School  Land  Board. 

Perry  R.  Bass, 
Chairman,  Texas  Parks  and  Wildlife 
CommissioTL 

State   op   Texas,    General   Land   Oppice. 

Grant  op  Easement  To  Untted  States  op 

America,    Matagorda    Island,    Calhoun 

County,  Tex. 

This  indentiu*,  made  this  8th  day  of  De- 
cember, 1982.  by  and  between  the  SUte  of 
Texas,  acting  by  and  through  the  (jovemor 
of  the  SUte  of  Texas,  the  Commissioner  of 
the  Texas  General  Land  Office  (GLO),  on 
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behalf  of  the  Public  Free  School  Fund,  pur- 
suant to  V.T.C^.  Article  S431C-13,  and  the 
Chainnan  of  the  Texas  Parks  and  Wildlife 
Commiaaion.  acting  pursuant  to  his  author- 
ity to  direct  the  policy  of  the  Texas  Parks 
and  WUdllfe  E>epartment  (TPWD),  herein- 
after styled  "Texas, "  and  the  United  States 
of  America,  acting  by  and  through  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  and  the  Director  of 
the  DA  Pish  and  WUdlife  Service  (FWS).  or 
their  authorized  representatives,  herein- 
after styled  "United  SUtes." 

Wltnesseth: 

Whereas,  some  24,  893  ±  acres  of  land  and 
water  managed  by  Texas  on  behalf  of  the 
Public  Free  School  Fund  in  the  vicinity  of 
Matagorda  Island  in  Calhoun  County, 
Texas  (as  described  in  part  1  of  "Exhibit  A" 
attached  hereto  and  made  a  part  of  this  in- 
denture), is  suitable  for  wildlife  conserva- 
tion  and  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System 
(NWRS)  purposes; 

Whereas,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
acting  through  the  Director  of  FWS,  in  the 
administration  of  the  NWRS,  is  authorized, 
pursuant  to  section  4(bX3)  of  Public  Law 
89-M9,  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  668dd(bX3)), 
to  acquire  lands  or  Interests  therein  suitable 
for  wildlife  conservation  and  inclusion  in 
the  NWRS  by  exchange  for  lands  or  inter- 
ests therein  which  are  suitable  for  disposi- 
tion, when  the  values  of  the  lands  or  inter- 
ests therein  exchanged  are  approximately 
equal: 

Whereas,  Texas  is  authorized  pursuant,  to 
V.T.C.A.  Article  5421c-13.  to  trade  fee  and 
lesser  interests  in  Public  School  Land  for 
fee  and  lesser  interests  in  lands  of  unique  bi- 
ological, geological,  cultural,  or  recreational 
value; 

MHiereas,  Texas  and  the  United  States 
desire  to  exchange  easements  on  the 
19,000±  acres  of  Federal  land,  including  the 
6.9  acre  Port  O'Connor  dock  annex,  and 
24,893  ±  acres  of  State  land  on  Matagorda 
Island  in  order  to  promote  and  enhance  the 
conservation  of  wildlife,  and  continue  to 
provide  recreational  opportunities  for  the 
public  which  are  compatible,  and  do  not 
interfere,  with  the  primary  purposes  for 
which  the  lands  are  included  in  the  NWRS; 

Whereas,  GLO  desires  to  lease  the  Federal 
easement  and  the  State  lands  to  TPWD  to 
provide  Integrated  management  of  Mata- 
gorda Island:  and 

Whereas,  Matagorda  Island  is  of  particu- 
lar value  In  carrying  out  the  Nation's  migra- 
tory bird  management  program,  and  for 
other  wildlife  conservation  purposes,  and 
that  such  programs  and  purposes  would  be 
aided  by  the  integrated  management  of  Ma- 
tagorda Island. 

1.  Now  Therefore,  for  and  in  consideration 
of  the  concurrent  conveyance  by  the  United 
States  of  an  Easement  for  100  years  to  enter 
and  manage  the  land  and  water  described  in 
part  2  of  'Exhibit  A,"  Texas  hereby  grants 
and  conveys  to  the  United  States,  its  succe- 
Bors,  and  assigns,  subject  to  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  memorandum  of  agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and  Texas 
executed  on  the  8th  day  of  December,  1982 
(attached  hereto  and  made  a  part  of  this  In- 
denture, hereinafter  styled  "Agreement"), 
and  the  conditions  and  provisions  herein- 
after set  forth,  an  Easement  for  100  years 
for  the  conservation  of  the  land  and  water 
described  in  part  1  of  "Exhibit  A,"  for  inclu- 
sion in  the  NWRS,  including  the  right  of 
acoMs  thereto  by  authorized  represenUtives 
of  FWS  over  and  across  any  and  all  adjoin- 
ing lands  of  Texas. 

2.  Subject,  however,  to:  Texas'  express  res- 
ervation and  retention  of  all  interests  in  the 


land  and  water  described  in  part  1  of  "Ex- 
hibit A,"  not  expressly  granted  herein,  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  all  existing 
rights-of-way,  all  outstanding  mineral 
rights,  other  valid  existing  rights  of  Texas 
and  the  United  States,  and  third  parties 
under  patents  of  record,  and  rights  of  third 
parties  under  oil  and  gas  leases  or  other 
valid  existing  rights  of  record. 

3.  The  conveyance  hereunder  shaU  be  ef- 
fective on  the  date  of  execution  of:  a)  this 
Grant  of  Easement  by  the  Governor,  the 
Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office, 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Texas  Parks  and 
Wildlife  Commission,  or  their  authorized 
represenUtives;  and  b)  the  concurrent 
Grant  of  Easement  from  the  United  States 
to  Texas. 

4.  Texas,  for  itself  and  for  its  successors, 
assigns,  lessees,  and  any  other  person  claim- 
ing under  them,  covenants  and  agrees  that 
it  will  cooperate  in  the  management  of  the 
land  and  water  described  in  parts  1  and  2  of 
"Exhibit  A"  as  wildlife  habitat  pursuant  to 
the  terms  of  this  Easement,  including  the 
Agreement. 

5.  It  is  understood  and  agreed  by  both  par- 
ties that  this  Easement  grants  no  rights  and 
imposes  no  limitations  or  restrictions  upon 
Texas  or  the  United  States  other  than  those 
set  out  herein,  including  "Exhibit  B"  at- 
tached hereto  and  made  a  part  of  this  In- 
denture. 

6.  In  the  event  that  the  Agreement  shall 
he  terminated  pursuant  to  paragraph  18 
thereof,  then  all  rights,  titles,  estates,  and 
Interests  of  the  United  States,  its  successors, 
and  assigns,  conveyed  by  this  Indenture 
shall  automatically  and  without  entry, 
demand,  or  action,  terminate  and  be  of  no 
further  effect. 

7.  Should  the  United  SUtes'  rights,  titles, 
esUtes.  and  intereste  terminate  pursuant  to 
the  foregoing  provision,  then  Texas'  rights, 
titles,  esUtes,  and  interests  in  the  Easement 
conveyed  to  it  by  the  United  SUtes  shaU 
automatically  and  without  entry  demand,  or 
action,  terminate  and  be  of  no  further 
effect. 

The  SUte  of  Texas: 

WnxuM  P.  Clkmsmts,  Jr., 
QovemoT,  State  of  Texas. 

Bob  ARMSTROIfG. 

Commiationer,  General  Land  Office, 
and  Chairman,  School  Land  Board. 

Pkrhy  R.  Bass, 
Chairman,  Texas  Parks  and  Wildlife 
CommissioTL 

Thi  Stats  or  Texas,  Ck)nirrT  or  Travis 
Know  aU  men  by  these  presente: 
This  instnmient  was  acluiowledged  before 
me  on  the  8th  day  of  December,  1982,  by 
William  P.  Clements,  Jr.,  as  Governor  of  the 
SUte  of  Texas. 

Sfdccer  L.  Rns. 

Notary  Public. 

Thi  State  or  Texas,  Couimr  or  Travis 
Know  aU  men  by  these  presenU: 
This  instrument  was  acknowledged  before 
me  on  the  8th  day  of  December,  1982,  by 
Bob  Armstrong,  as  Commissioner  of  the 
General  Land  Office,  and  as  Chairman  of 
the  School  Land  Board. 

Spkrcxr  L.  Reid, 
Notary  Public 

The  State  or  Texas,  Coohtt  or  Travis 
Know  all  men  by  these  presents: 
This  instniment  was  acknowledged  before 
me  on  the  8th  day  of  December.  1982,  by 


Perry  K.  Bass,  as  caiairman  of  the  Texas 
Parks  and  WUdllfe  Commission. 

Spehckr  L.  Reis, 

Notary  PiMic 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Patmah),  the  lead  author  of  the 
legislation. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
favor  of  H.R.  1935.  which  wiU  ratify 
an  exchange  agreement  between  the 
State  of  Texas  and  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  This  bill,  which  I 
have  sponsored  along  with  Mr. 
Wright.  Mr.  Brkaux.  and  Mr.  Dnr- 
GELL,  deals  in  a  creative  manner  with 
the  protection  of  wildlife  on  Mata- 
gorda Island,  bordering  on  the  Oulf  of 
Mexico  north  of  Corpus  Christi.  Tex. 

Under  this  agreement,  the  State  of 
Texas,  by  an  easement,  has  placed  the 
24,000  acres  of  State-owned  wetlands 
into  the  National  WUdlife  Refuge 
System,  and  the  Federal  (government 
has.  by  easement,  agreed  to  the  uni- 
fied management  of  the  State  and  fed- 
erally owned  lands  on  Matagorda 
Island  by  the  State  of  Texas.  This 
management  will  be  governed  by  prin- 
ciples which  the  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  System  has  established,  and  it 
will  be  subject  to  yearly  review  by  the 
Pish  and  WUdllfe  Service  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  These  lands 
wiU  complement  the  Aransas  National 
WUdlife  Refuge  nearby,  an  area  of 
some  54,893  acres. 

As  many  of  my  coUeagues  know,  the 
State-owned  wetlands  of  Matagorda 
Island  provide  nesting  and  feeding 
grounds  for  the  magnificent  whooping 
crane  and  other  wUdlife  species,  which 
also  use  the  federaUy  owned  lands  for 
feeding.  The  Audubon  Society  and 
other  environmental  groups  have 
worked  for  many  years  with  the  State 
and  Federal  authorities  to  protect 
these  rare  and  endangered  species. 
They  have  helped  to  bring  about  a 
system  which  will  provide  unified 
management  of  the  whole  of  the  wUd- 
Uf  e  areas  on  Matagorda  Island. 

I  am  proud  to  Join  with  the  Audubon 
Society,  the  National  WUdlife  Federa- 
tion, the  Texas  Conservation  Founda- 
tion, and  a  number  of  other  national 
and  State  conservation  groups  in  sup- 
port of  this  agreement  between  the 
State  of  Texas  and  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  Texas  has  offered  a  con- 
siderable asset  to  the  National  WUd- 
llfe Refuge  System  in  the  form  of  the 
easement  it  granted  over  its  wetlands, 
and  another  great  asset  in  its  agree- 
ment to  manage  both  the  uplands  and 
the  wetlands,  imder  guidelines  set  by 
the  refuge  system. 

As  a  Texan.  I  wish  to  note  that  I  am 
proud  of  the  professionalism  which 
the  Texas  Parks  and  WUdlife  Depart- 
ment has  consistently  demonstrated 
over  the  years.  The  department  is  weU 
known  and  weU  respected  throughout 
the  Nation.  The  commitment  of  the 


personnel  and  resources  which  it  has 
available  makes  it  well  Qualified  to 
protect  the  wUdlife  on  the  Island. 

Because  Matagorda  Island  is  in  my 
district,  I  have  been  following  the  ne- 
gotiations with  great  interest,  ever 
since  they  began  in  1976,  at  which 
time  I  was  serving  in  the  Texas 
Senate.  I  know  that  there  is  wide- 
spread support  for  the  State's  manage- 
ment in  my  district  and  in  the  State. 

By  ratifying  the  agreement  which 
has  finally  been  reached,  we  can  elimi- 
nate any  questions  as  to  the  legality  of 
the  Interior  Department's  action,  and 
thus  prevent  any  legal  controversy 
over  it.  This  will  allow  the  skilled  pro- 
fessionals in  wildlife  conservation  and 
management  to  get  on  about  the  busi- 
ness of  a  unified  management  of  both 
the  State  and  federaUy  owned  por- 
tions of  Matagorda  Island,  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  principles 
of  the  National  WUdlife  Refuge 
System.  I  urge  my  coUeagues  to  sup- 
port HH.  1935. 

•  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R.  1935,  the  Matagorda 
WUdllfe  Refuge  blU  as  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

As  many  of  you  are  aware,  Mata- 
gorda Island,  located  off  the  coast  of 
Texas,  is  one  of  the  Nation's  largest 
barrier  islands.  It  is,  perhaps,  one  of 
the  single-most  important  areas  of 
wUdlife  habitat  in  the  country.  In  fact, 
it  is  the  winter  home  of  the  endan- 
gered whooping  crane  and  six  other 
endangered  species,  the  bald  eagle,  the 
peregrine  falcon,  the  brown  peUcan, 
Kemps  ricUey,  loggerhead,  and  Atlan- 
tic green  sea  turtles.  In  addition,  the 
Island  provides  critical  habitat  for 
thousands  of  migratory  waterfowl  and 
numerous  upland  game  species.  It  in- 
cludes upland  game  species.  It  Includes 
some  of  the  best  productive  habitat 
for  the  mottled  duck  on  the  Texas 
coast  and  is  a  key  wintering  habitat 
for  the  central  flyway. 

in  the  97th  Congress,  I  introduced  a 
biU  designating  portions  of  Iifatagorda 
Island  as  wUdemess.  The  designation 
would  have  insured  that  this  magnifi- 
cent island  remained  in  a  natural  state 
for  the  protection  of  endangered  spe- 
cies, migratory  waterfowl,  and  upland 
game.  H.R.  1935  is  a  different  ap- 
proach but  accomplishes  the  same 
basic  goal.  This  blU  ratifies  an  ex- 
change agreement  between  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  the  State 
of  Texas  concerning  the  joint  manage- 
ment of  Matagorda  Island.  The  lands 
under  consideration  are  to  be  managed 
by  the  Texas  Parks  and  WUdllfe  De- 
partment in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  National  WUdllfe  Refuge 
Administration  Act,  the  National  WUd- 
life System  manual  and  a  Matagorda 
conceptual  plan  developed  by  Texas. 
The  Interior  Department  would  moni- 
tor management  of  the  area.  The  bill 
would  also  aUow  a  check  on  this  agree- 


ment. Any  public  or  private  organiza- 
tion coiUd  petition  the  Department  of 
Interior  if  it  beUeves  the  agreement  is 
being  violated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  Members  to  con- 
sider favorably  this  bill  to  save  Mata- 
gorda IslancL  The  issue  has  been 
around  for  a  whUe  and  now  is  the  time 
for  the  House  to  act— positively.* 

D  1350 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
jrleld  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Brkaux)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill.  KJR.  1935. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspencied  and  the  bUl 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  aU  Members 
who  wish  to  do  so  may  have  5  legisla- 
tive days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  blU  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EMERGENCY  HOUSING 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP  1983 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I 
caU  up  House  Resolution  142  and  ask 
for  Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  142 

Resolr>ed,  That  at  anytime  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  the  Speaker  may, 
pursuant  to  clause  Kb)  of  rule  XXTTT,  de- 
clare the  House  resolved  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
1983)  to  amend  certain  housing  and  commu- 
nity development  laws  to  provide  emergency 
mortgage  assistance  to  homeowners  and 
emergency  shelter  for  the  homeless,  and  the 
first  rea^ng  of  the  bill  shall  be  dispensed 
with.  All  points  of  order  against  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  for  faDure  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  section  402Ca)  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  of  1974  (PubUc  Law 
93-344)  are  hereby  waived,  and  all  points  of 
order  against  the  bill  for  failure  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  clause  5,  rule  XXI  are 
hereby  waived.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranlUng  minority  memljer  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs,  the 
bill  shall  be  considered  for  amendment 
under  the  five-minute  rule,  and  each  section 
of  the  bill  shall  be  considered  as  having 


been  read.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill 
and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  ' 
without  Intervening  motion  except  (»e 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
MoAKLEY)  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  customary  30  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  (Mr.  Tatlob) 
and  pending  that  I  yield  mjrself  such 
time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution  provides 
for  the  consideration  of  the  biU  (HJl. 
1983),  the  Emergency  Housing  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1983. 

It  is  a  simple  2-hour  open  rtUe  which 
provides    two    waivers    of    points    of  • 
order.  The  2  hours  are  controUed  by 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs  and  the  time  is  di-  • 
vided  in  the  customary  manner. 

The  rule  waives  points  of  order 
imder  section  402(a)  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974.  The  act,  in 
the  case  of  fiscal  year  1983  spending, 
makes  May  17.  1982.  the  cutoff  date 
for  committee  action.  As  is  customary 
in  such  cases,  the  committee  sought 
the  advice  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget,  which  recommended  that  the 
waiver  be  granted,  on  the  grounds  that 
the  bUl  is  emergency  legislation.  The 
letter  transmitting  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget 
foUows: 

C^omnTTEz  ON  the  Budgr, 
Wcuhington,  D.C.,  March  16,  1983. 
Hon.  CiAXTDK  Pepper, 

Committee  on  Rules,  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Washington,  B.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  understand  that 
the  Committee  on  Rules  wiU  consider  HJl. 
1983  to  amend  certain  housing  and  commu- 
nity development  laws  to  provide  emergency 
mortgage  assistance  to  homeowners  and 
emergency  shelter  for  the  homeless. 

The  bill,  as  reported,  would  violate  section 
402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act. 

Section  402(a)  of  the  Budget  Act  provides 
that  it  shall  not  be  in  order  to  consider  any 
bill  which  authorizes  the  enactment  of  new 
budget  authority  for  a  fiscal  year  unless 
that  bill  has  been  reported  on  or  before 
May  15  preceding  the  begitming  of  such 
fiscal  year. 

Section  110(a)  of  the  bill  authorizes  the 
enactment  of  $760  million  in  new  budget  au- 
thority for  fiscal  year  1983  to  make  assist- 
ance payments  pursuant  to  the  provisions  in 
the  bill.  Since  the  bill  was  not  reported  by 
May  17,  1982,  it  would  be  subject  to  a  point 
of  order  under  section  402(a)  of  the  Budget 
Act. 

However,  an  informal  poll  of  the  members 
of  the  Budget  Committee  Indicates  that  a 
majority  would  support  a  waiver  of  section 
402(a)  of  the  Budget  Act  in  order  to  permit 
consideration  of  H.R.  1983.  The  Commit- 
tee's action  Is  liased  upon  the  emergency 
nature  of  the  bUl  and  the  need  to  faciliUte 
House  consideration  of  the  legislation,  but 
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such  action  implies  no  Judgment  on  the 
merits  or  substance  of  the  bilL 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Jamxs  R.  Jorb. 

Chairman. 

The  rule  also  waives  points  of  order 
under  clause  5  of  rule  XXI  which  pro- 
hibits appropriations  In  legislative 
bills.  No  appropriation  language  is 
contained  in  the  bill.  But,  numerous 
provisions  of  the  bUl  could  be  consid- 
ered reappropriations  since  they 
would  make  funds  previously  appro- 
priated available  for  other  purposes. 
However,  such  waivers  are  routine  and 
noncontroversial  in  the  case  of  bills  of 
this  type.  Indeed,  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  make  any  changes  in  any  mul- 
tiyear  funding  programs  without  a  vio- 
lation of  the  rule.  The  waiver  is  alwajrs 
required  on  housing  bills  and  the  com- 
mittee considers  it  technical. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  substantial 
controversy  over  the  bill  but  I  am 
aware  of  no  concern  over  the  rule.  It  is 
open  and  provides  adequate  time  for  a 
fair  debate. 

This  biU  authorizes  $760  million  to 
establish  a  revolving  loan  fund  to 
assist  homeowners  in  making  their 
home  pasrments  and  to  prevent  fore- 
closures. The  bill  also  provides  a  $100 
million  authorization  for  the  commu- 
nity development  block  grant  pro- 
gram's discretionary  fund  to  provide 
assistance  based  on  identified  need  to 
local  communities  that  propose  to  re- 
habilitate shelters  and  provide  neces- 
sary supportive  services  on  behalf  of 
their  homeless  population. 

The  biU's  emergency  relief  program 
is  designed  to  provld?  temporary  relief 
through  deferred  interest  loans  to 
homeowners  who  have  suffered  a  loss 
of  income  due  to  unemployment  or  un- 
deremployment. This  bill  amends  the 
mortgage  relief  title  of  the  Emergency 
Housing  Act  of  1975.  which  was  sup- 
posed to  provide  this  type  of  assist- 
ance to  homeowners  based  on  a  "trig- 
gering mechanism"  which  would  acti- 
vate the  program. 

Unfortunately,  the  mechanism  was 
set  too  high  so  that  the  program  was 
never  activated.  This  bill  changes  the 
method  by  which  the  amount  of  assist- 
ance is  cidculated  and  also  establishes 
a  mandatory  trigger  mechanism  in  the 
legislation.  The  program  is  activated 
when  the  average  default  rate  reaches 
a  certain  level  as  calculated  by  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 

Sixteen  members  of  the  committee 
filed  minority  views  sa3^g  that  they 
feel  that  the  program  contained  in  the 
bill  is  not  necessary.  They  believe  that 
immediate  assistance  can  be  provided 
to  people  facing  foreclosure  by  direct- 
ing the  supervisory  agencies  to  take 
appropriate  action  to  facilitate  the 
forebearance  by  lending  institutions 
holding  delinquent  mortgages.  Their 
concerns  are  expected  to  be  addressed 
in  floor  amendments. 


Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  vital  legislation 
and  the  rule  provides  a  fair  method 
for  the  Hoiise  to  address  this  vital  con- 
cern. I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  rule 
and  reserve  the  balance  of  my  tii||e. 

D  1400 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  142  is 
a  2-hour,  open  rule  under  which  the 
House  will  consider  H.R.  1983.  a  bill 
that  has  the  noble  purpose  of  creating 
a  new  $760  million  Federal  program  to 
provide  relief  to  families  in  risk  of  los- 
ing their  homes  through  mortgage 
foreclosure. 

This  bill  ought  to  be  called  the 
Mortgage  Foreclosure  Incentive  Act  of 
1983  because  it  does  not  promote  for- 
bearance by  this  Nation's  banks  and 
thrift  institutions,  but  rather  it  cre- 
ates an  incentive  to  default  and  will 
probably  lead  to  additional  foreclo- 
sures. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  MoAKLET)  has  noted,  this 
rule  contains  two  waivers  of  points  of 
order  that  would  otherwise  lie  against 
consideration  of  the  bill,  provides  that 
each  section  of  the  bill  will  be  consid- 
ered as  read,  and  it  provides  one 
motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  first  waiver  is  of 
section  402(a)  of  the  Budget  Act, 
which  requires  that  bills  containing 
new  budget  authority  be  reported  by 
May  15  of  the  preceding  year. 

In  this  situation,  the  advocates  of 
HJl.  1983  want  to  create  a  homeown- 
ers emergency  relief  fund  and  author- 
ize $760  million  in  appropriations  this 
year  for  mortgage  assistance.  They  did 
not  report  their  biU  by  May  15  of  last 
year,  so  this  waiver  would  be  necessary 
if  the  House  is  to  take  up  the  matter. 

The  second  waiver  Is  of  clause  5  or 
rule  XXI,  which  prohibits  appropria- 
tions in  a  legislative  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  no  controver- 
sy about  this  rule  in  the  Committee  on 
Rules.  The  minority  members  of  the 
Banking  Committee  appeared  in  sup- 
port of  an  open  rule,  despite  their 
strong  opposition  to  the  bill.  Under 
the  general  theory  that  an  open  rule 
will  permit  extensive  amendments,  I 
support  this  rule. 

According  to  testimony  we  received 
in  the  Rules  Committee  from  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  (Mr.  McKin- 
NET),  this  bill  contains  no  safeguards 
on  Federal  mortgage  aid  going  to  a 
person  who  has  more  than  one  house, 
or  who  owns  luxury  cars.  All  that  is  re- 
quired, according  to  our  testimony,  is 
for  a  person  to  be  in  default  for  90 
days  on  his  home  mortgage,  have  his 
mortgage  holder  fill  out  an  application 
for  assistance  and  postpone  foreclo- 
sure by  having  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  pay  his  mortgage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bankers  of  this 
Nation  and  the  savings  and  loan  offi- 
cials of  this  Nation  do  not  want  to 
foreclose  on  home  mortgages  that  are 


in  temporary,  short-term  default.  Gov- 
emment  regulations  are  the  cause  of 
high  foreclosure  activity  in  the  various 
regions  of  the  country. 

In  those  areas  of  the  Nation  were 
severe  economic  conditions  are  causing 
widespread  unemployment,  which  in 
turn  generates  higher  than  normal 
foreclosure  rates,  there  are  much 
better  ways  to  assist  people  who  are  in 
danger  of  losing  their  homes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive ways  to  promote  forebearance, 
that  is  to  postpone  any  legal  action  of 
foreclosure,  is  to  encourage  lenders 
and  homeowners  to  cooperate  in  ar- 
ranging terms  for  a  loan  extension 
that  the  homeowner  can  afford. 

Under  this  bill,  assistance  is  avail- 
able only  when  the  homeowner  stops 
making  mortgage  payments  and  when 
the  lender  moves  to  foreclose.  This 
will  not  result  in  forebearance,  and  it 
may  very  well  lead  increasing  foreclo- 
sure rates. 

The  minority  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Urban  Affairs 
are  prepared  to  offer  amendments  to 
this  biU,  and  under  this  rule  they  will 
be  permitted  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
adopt  this  rule  so  we  can  proceed  to 
clean  up  this  unworkable  and  imwor- 
thy  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wtux). 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Taylor)  for  yielding  me  this  time,  and 
may  I  say  it  is  with  mixed  emotions 
that  I  support  this  rule. 

I  support  the  rule  because  it  is  an 
open  rule,  and  I  do  not  want  to  be  mis- 
understood on  the  issue  of  wanting  to 
help  those  who.  through  no  fault  of 
their  own.  are  temporarily  out  of  work 
and  need  help  with  their  mortgage 
pajrments.  My  reluctance  to  support 
the  rule  stems  from  the  fact  that  this 
is  really  a  bad  piece  of  legislation  and 
should  not  be  brought  up  on  the  floor 
in  its  present  form.  I  was  one  of  those 
who  was  eager  to  try  to  produce  a 
workable  bill. 

Why  is  it  a  bad  biU?  Well,  the  bill,  in 
the  first  place,  provides  for  $760  mil- 
lion in  new  money  when  we  do  not 
have  any  new  money. 

Now,  that  would  not  be  so  bad  per- 
haps if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that 
the  agency  which  is  to  administer  the 
bill,  HUD,  says  that  it  is  completely 
unworkable  and  wiU  surely  discourage 
trying  to  work  out  something  between 
the  lender  and  the  borrower  where 
mortgage  pajrments  are  a  problem. 

This  bill  got  some  publicity  in  my 
local  newspapers  back  home.  The  next 
day  my  phone  rang  off  the  hook  in  my 
district  office  and  at  home  from  calls 
coming  in  from  people  calling  and 
wanting  to  know  where  they  could 
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sign  up  for  this  new  Government  pro- 
gram that  would  pay  their  mortgage 
payments.  Now,  I  submit  that  is  going 
to  be  a  part  of  the  problem  under  this 
bill. 

Who  is  it  going  to  benefit?  Who  will 
get  the  mortgage  payments?  Is  it  on  a 
first-come,  first-serve  basis? 

It  was  estimated  during  the  course 
of  the  hearings  that  there  are  some 
230,000  to  250.000  people  now  eligible 
under  the  criteria  in  this  bill  for  mort- 
gage assistance.  HUD  sajrs  it  could 
benefit  perhaps  50.000  people.  The 
Congressional  Budget  Office  says  it 
could  perhaps  benefit  up  to  70,000. 

In  any  event,  is  It  going  to  be  on  a 
first-come  first-serve  basis?  If  it  is,  I 
am  going  to  teU  my  constituents  to  get 
in  line  quick. 

Where  would  the  incentive  be  to 
work  out  forebearance  or  a  deferred 
payment  plan? 

We  found  during  the  course  of  our 
hearings  on  this  bill  that  there  is  a  lot 
of  forebearance  going  on  right  now 
out  there  in  the  real  world.  That 
should  not  be  discouraged,  and  I 
submit  that  if  this  blU  is  enacted  into 
law— and  I  do  not  think  it  will  be— It 
would  discourage  the  forebearance 
that  is  going  on  out  there. 

The  most  constructive  action  we  can 
take  is  to  encourage  or  facilitate  fore- 
bearance, and  I  have  a  substitute 
which  I  will  offer  at  the  appropriate 
time  that  would  do  Just  that. 

But  reaUy,  this  bill  is  bad  enough 
that  if  any  Member  feels  in  good  con- 
science that  he  caimot  support  the 
rule,  I  would  not  be  overwhelmed  with 

grief.  

Why  do  I  say  that?  Before  HUD  can 
implement  the  program,  the  adminis- 
trative quagmire  it  would  get  into 
would  have  even  the  best  bureaucrat 
quivering  with  anxiety. 

HUD  would  have  to:  First,  propose 
regulations  for  conventional  loans,  a 
field  they  have  not  been  in  up  to  now, 
second,  develop  a  handbook  to  guide 
central  and  field  offices  of  HUD;  third, 
train  staff;  fourth,  consult  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  to  establish  a 
data  base;  and  fifth,  monitor  national 
data  to  determine  that  the  60-day  de- 
linquency rate  has  been  at  least  1.3 
percent  for  3  months  or  more. 

Under  that  test,  people  living  in  the 
Pittsburgh  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  district,  for  example,  would 
have  qualified  for  the  bailout  for  the 
last  10  years.  Once  the  program  trig- 
gers, which  it  would  do  in  all  districts 
today,  HUD  must,  before  approving 
any  application  for  an  individual, 
make  a  whole  list  of  determinations, 
some  subjective,  which  I  wID  go  into 
during  the  general  debate. 

The  most  constructive  action  we  can 
take  is  to  facilitate  forbearance  by  en- 
couraging the  Federal  regulators  to  ac- 
commodate forbearance  to  the  extent 
this  can  be  done  without  endangering 
the    safety    and    soimdness    of    the 


lender.  I  have  a  substitute  which  will 
do  Jtist  that,  and  as  I  said  at  the 
outset,  because  I  do  not  want  to  be 
misimderstood  on  this  issue  of  wanting 
to  help  those  who,  through  no  fault  of 
their  own,  need  the  help,  I  will  reluc- 
tantly support  the  rule. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  ranking  minority  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  (liftr.  McKimfsr). 

D  1410 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  nor- 
mally I  have  not  in  my  13-year  history 
in  this  body  wasted  the  time  of  the 
membership  by  speaking  on  a  rule;  but 
I  find  that  there  is  so  much  wrong 
with  this  bill  that  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble for  me  either  under  the  general 
debate  time  or  the  amendment  time  to 
possibly  tell  you  how  bad  it  is.  How,  in 
fact,  my  good  friends,  and  they  are  my 
friends  In  the  Rules  Committee,  could 
ever  give  this  turkey  that  passes  for  a 
piece  of  legislation  a  rule.  I  will  never 
understand. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  this  bill  and 
what  you  are  going  to  say  to  the 
people  of  America.  You  are  going  to 
say  that  Uncle  Sam  is  going  to  pay 
above  38  percent  of  your  income  for 
your  mortgage  if,  in  fact,  you  are  out 
of  work  for  conditions  beyond  your 
control. 

Let  us  use  alcoholism  as  an  example, 
since  it  is  a  disease  recognized  by  the 
psychiatric  community.  That  is  a  con- 
dition beyond  your  control;  but  Uncle 
Sam  is  not  going  to  ask  you: 

What  do  you  own?  Continue  your  pay- 
ments on  your  condominium  at  Ocean  City. 
Md.  Keep  your  Mercedes  and  your  Cadillac 
and  we  will  pay  your  mortgage. 

Wonderful  idea. 

On  top  of  that.  Uncle  Sam  is  going 
to  turn  around  and  say,  "Well,  sorry, 
fellows,  this  is  first  one  in.  last  out  of 
luck." 

So  whether  you  take  the  Democratic 
estimate  of  70  odd  thousand  or  HUD's 
estimate  of  50  odd  thousand  who  will 
get  helped,  what,  in  truth,  happens  to 
the  needy? 

Now,  I  am  being  a  little  facetious, 
which  is  an  uncommon  role  for  this 
Member  of  Congress  and  I  think  most 
of  you  know  it. 

I  am  totally  and  completely  con- 
cerned about  those  people  threatened 
with  foreclosure.  I  was  bom  in  Janu- 
ary of  1931.  My  father  lost  his  house 
in  December  of  1930  and  until  I  was 
married  and  out  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 
I  never  lived  in  a  home  that  was 
owned  by  my  family,  so  I  am  well 
aware  that  a  lifetime  of  my  father's 
work,  which  in  fact  killed  him  at  51  in 
1941.  went  down  the  tubes.  I  do  not 
want  to  see  that  happen. 

It  is  Interesting  that  my  family 
never  moved  out  of  their  house.  They 
just  paid  the  Mellon  National  Bank 
rent  because.  In  fact,  the  bank  could 
never  find  a  buyer;  but  every  single 


month  and  most  days  of  the  week,  my 
mother  had  to  leave  the  front  door 
open'  so  that  someone  could  come  and 
look  to  buy  the  house. 

Now,  what  Lb  the  problem?  This  bUl 
has  a  sad  coimterpart  in  the  UJ3. 
Senate  housing  bill  which  we  have  not 
even  finished  marking  up  in  the  sub- 
committee in  this  House.  It  has  no 
real  counterpart.  If,  in  fact,  it  gets 
passed,  it  is  going  to  be  vetoed.  If.  in 
fact  it  is  vetoed,  it  is  not  going  to  be 
overridden. 

The  question  you  have  got  to  ask 
yourself,  if  you  care,  is  do  you  want  to 
help  people  who  are  facing  foreclo- 
sure? 

There  is  a  very  simple  way  to  help 
then.  It  will  be  the  Wylle  amendment. 
I  have  some  disagreements  with  it.  but 
I  am  strongly  supporting  the  ranking 
member  of  the  full  committee. 

le  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we, 
the  igMBLGovemment.  are  in  many 
way^^^^sible  for  the  foreclosure 
level  In^BPcountry.  We  are  responsi- 
ble because  we  send  our  regulatory 
agencies  into  the  banks,  be  it  the 
FDIC,  the  PSLIC,  or  the  ComptroUer 
of  the  Currency,  and  we  turn  around 
and  say,  "Classify  banks  for  bad 
loans." 

So  when  the  small  commercial 
banks,  the  S&L's,  the  mutuals,  the 
regulator  goes  in  and  says,  "Your  port- 
folio is  in  default." 

What  is  default  and  delinquency?  If 
you  do  not  pay  by  the  15th.  if  you  do 
not  pay  by  the  25th,  you  are  delin- 
quent. The  number  is  25  percent. 

We  are  going  to  reclassify  you,  Mr. 
Banker.  We  are  going  to  reclassify  you 
for  the  amount  of  money  it  is  going  to 
cost  you  to  operate. 

The  banker  turns  around  and  says. 
"How  do  I  face  my  Board?  I  am  terri- 
fied." He  forecloses. 

All  we  literaUy  have  to  do  is  pass  the 
Wylie  amendment,  which  says.  "Don't 
reclassify  a  bank  if  they  forebear." 

Now,  think  about  that.  We  are  for- 
bearing for  Chase  and  Critibank  and 
several  others  by  talking  about  non- 
paying  assets. 

We  sat  here  for  the  S&L's  and 
talked  about  certificates  of  net  worth, 
which  are  basically  worthless,  to  save 

them.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut has  expired. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  But  the  banker, 
the  banker  who  is  trying  to  help  the 
homeowner,  is  told.  "No.  You  wiU  be 
reclassified,  in  fact,  if  you  try  to  do 
anything  to  help." 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rhetoric  of 
H.R.  1330,  which  at  first  it  was.  and 
H.R.  1,  which  it  was  part  of  before 
then,  and  H.R.  1983.  which  it  is  now 
for  a  political  statement,  is  nonsense. 
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If  In  fact  you  want  to  help  people  that 
are  being  foreclosed  on.  help  them. 

The  Wylle  amendment  could  pass 
this  House  today.  It  could  pass  the 
Senate  Wednesday  or  Thursday.  It 
could  be  signed  by  the  President  by 
Friday  and  people  would  be  helped  im- 
mediately. 

This  bUl  will  not  give  anyone  one 
ounce  of  help  this  year  and  probably 
not  into  next  year. 

On  top  of  that,  what  am  I  going  to 
turn  aroimd  and  say  to  that  next 
person  who  goes  to  the  window  after 
the  60,000th.  the  75.000th,  or  the 
90,000th  family  out  of  the  200,000 
needing  help.  When  he  says,  "I  need 
help:"  there  will  be  no  help  for  him. 
He  was  not  first  in. 

Then  let  us  take  another  look  at  this 
bm.  What  does  this  bill  do?  It  says  you 
must  be  delinquent.  You  must  have 
been  notified  of  pending  foreclosure 
and,  in  fact,  it  is  an  invitation  to  the 
banks  and  to  the  financial  community 
to  foreclose  on  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Babtlett),  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee.   

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  Join  my  distinguished  and  eloquent 
and  compassionate  colleagues,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut,  in  talking 
about  this  rule  and  using  this  rule 
time  to  talk  about  what  could  become 
the  worst  bill  of  this  session. 

I  rise,  as  did  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  to  reluctantly  support  the  rule, 
but  to  point  out  to  the  House  the  need 
for  an  open  rule  and  the  reason  that 
we  are  going  to  have  to  have  extended 
debate,  as  we  should  have  had  in  the 
past  on  this  bill.  The  amendments, 
and  I  foimd  14  of  them  filed  today 
under  this  open  nile,  with  amendment 
after  amendment,  will  point  out  con- 
clusively to  the  Members  of  this  House 
and  the  American  public  the  inherent 
flaws  of  this  bill. 

Frankly,  I  am  optimistic  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  debate,  and  whether  the 
debate  ends  today  or  sometime  later,  I 
am  optimistic  that  this  House  upon 
reading  the  bill  and  realizing  what  this 
legislation  does  to  hurt  people  in  this 
country,  that  this  House  in  a  biparti- 
san display  of  good  sense  will,  in  fact, 
defeat  this  legislation.  Even  better, 
this  House  should  support  and  adopt 
the  Wylie  amendment,  which  would 
put  into  law  the  forbearance  that  the 
regulatory  agencies  desperately  need. 
As  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
stated,  that  forbearance  law  could  be 
implemented  and  enacted  today  and 
put  into  the  law  by  next  week  and 
begin  helping  people  immediately. 

The  open  rule  is  needed.  I  count  14 
amendments,  14  amendments  that  will 
seek  to  try  to  clean  up  this  bill  if,  in 
fact,  it  can  be  cleaned  up,  14  amend- 
ments that  will  probably  make  some 


improvements,  including  to  provide 
that  we  use  existing  remedies  under 
existing  law  in  chapter  13,  including 
that  we  would  use  forbearance,  that 
we  would  Just  simply  target  this  to 
those  most  in  need  and  in  imemploy- 
ment:  but  the  essential  flaw  of  this 
legislation  cannot  be  cleaned  up  by 
amendment.  That  flaw  in  this  bill 
would  teU  every  financial  institution 
in  America  that  if  you  forbear,  and 
provide  partial  payments  and  give 
homeowners  a  chance  to  get  back  on 
their  feet,  then  the  financial  institu- 
tion would  not  get  paid,  but  if  this  bill 
passes  and  the  financial  institution 
does  not  forbear,  but  forecloses,  in- 
stead, the  U.S.  Government  would 
make  those  mortgage  payments  for  3 
years  and  the  institution  would  get 
paid.  In  short,  with  the  passage  of  this 
bill,  a  financial  institution  would  not 
be  paid  if  the  institution  forbears,  but 
would  be  paid  if  the  institution  fore- 
closes. Thus  would  be  created  a  cruel 
irony,  a  powerful  incentive  to  fore- 
close. 
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If  this  bill  passes  the  financial  insti- 
tution is  told  all  you  have  to  do  to 
foreclose,  all  you  have  to  do  to  get 
your  money  is  to  get  paid  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  pay  the  financial 
institution  that  mortgage  payment  for 
3  years,  36  months,  no  questions  are 
asked.  But  only  for  the  first  76,000 
that  would  foreclose,  and  I  would 
submit  to  my  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  that  you  would  see  the 
fastest,  the  largest,  the  most  depress- 
ing, and  the  cruelest  stampede  to  fore- 
closures that  this  Nation  has  ever 
seen. 

I  jrield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
3rield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  res- 
olution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Piu^u- 
ant  to  House  Resolution  142  and  rule 
XXni,  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  consider- 
ation of  the  bill,  H.R.  1983. 

The  Chair  appoints  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  AuCoiw)  to  preside 
over  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 
iH  TRK  comtriRs  or  trk  whole 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  consideration  of  the  bill 
(HJl.  1983)  to  amend  certain  housing 
and  community  development  laws  to 
provide  emergency  mortgage  assist- 
ance to  homeowners  and  emergency 


shelter  for  the  homeless,  with  Mr. 
AnConr  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  is  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
CK>mALEZ)  will  be  recognized  for  1 
hour,  and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Wtlik)  will  be  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez). 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
MnasH). 

Mr.  BONISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  1983,  the  Emergen- 
cy Housing  Assistance  Act.  This  legis- 
lation represents  a  plea  on  the  part  of 
the  American  people;  it  is  a  plea  for 
Congress  to  act  decisively  to  protect 
the  most  fundamental  possession  this 
society  affords  its  members,  their 
home.  This  is  an  issue  upon  which  this 
body  cannot  afford  to  equivocate  or  be 
hesitant.  We  must  answer  the  cries  of 
Americans  about  to  lose  their  homes 
through  foreclosure  and  vote  to  pass 
this  bill. 

H.R.  1983  responds  directly  to  condi- 
tions which  are  the  result  of  the 
severe  economic  recession  that  has 
gripped  this  country  for  the  past  2 
years.  To  qualify  for  assistance,  a 
homeowner  would  have  to  demon- 
strate that  the  inability  to  make  mort- 
gage pajrments  resulted  from  a  sub- 
stantial loss  of  income  due  to  circum- 
stances beyond  their  control.  This  bill 
does  not  make  assistance  available  to 
households  where  irresponsibility 
leads  to  default  on  mortgage  pay- 
ments. Instead,  it  Is  reactive  to  an  un- 
employment rate  which  currently 
stands  above  10  percent  and  a  mort- 
gage default  rate  which  has  risen  to 
2.36  percent. 

Some  Members  are  inclined  to  point 
to  statistics  recently  released  by  vari- 
ous Government  agencies  which  indi- 
cate that  our  economic  downturn  may 
be  abating,  and  suggest  that  there  is 
no  longer  a  need  for  an  emergency 
mortgage  relief  program.  While  it  is 
certainly  the  hope  of  aU  of  us  in  this 
Chamber  that  this  country  will  soon 
experience  a  time  of  economic  pros- 
perity, we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  recovery  will  be  a  slow  proc- 
ess and  that  the  people  who  are  losing 
their  mortgages  need  help  now. 

If  this  Congress  is  truly  committed 
to  assisting  homeowners  to  keep  their 
homes,  we  should  show  no  reluctance 
in  authorizing  the  appropriation  of 
the  relatively  modest  sum  of  $760  mil- 
lion necessary  to  establish  the  emer- 
gency loan  fimd.  By  passing  this  bill, 
this  Congress  would  be  giving  a  sign  of 
good  faith  to  the  American  people.  We 
would  be  showing  them  that,  by 
maldng  18-month  emergency  mortgage 


loans  available  to  those  in  need,  we 
have  faith  in  their  ability  to  get  back 
on  their  feet  and  resume  their  mort- 
gage pajrments  in  that  time.  More  sig- 
nificantly, we  would  be  indicting  that 
we  have  faith  in  our  ability  to  make 
the  decisions  which  will  promote  eco- 
nomic recovery  and  get  these  people 
back  to  work  within  that  18-month 
period  so  they  can,  once  again  make 
the  wages  necessary  to  carry  their 
mortgages.  To  not  establish  the  loan 
fund,  we  would  fail  in  our  responsibil- 
ity to  those  who  are  in  danger  of 
losing  their  homes,  and  we  would  be 
indicting  that  we  do  not  have  confi- 
dence in  the  Government's  ability  to 
get  our  economic  situation  under  con- 
trol. 

Let  us  not  let  the  American  people 
down.  Congress  must  pass  this  bill  now 
to  assist  homeowners  in  need,  and 
then  get  on  to  the  business  of  legislat- 
ing long-term  solutions  so  that  this  sit- 
uation does  not  repeat  itself. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
simie. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  Americans  like  to 
think  of  oiuflelves  as  people  of  compas- 
sion and  good  sense.  The  emergency 
mortgage  assistance  bill  offers  a  simple 
program  that  is  compassionate  and 
grounded  in  good  sense  and  experience 
with  prior  legislation. 

Today  there  are  more  than  11V4  mil- 
lion people  out  of  work  in  this  coun- 
try. No  one,  absolutely  no  one  expects 
any  sudden  or  dramatic  drop  in  that 
figure. 

What  that  means  very  simply  is  that 
each  week  there  are  more  Americans 
who  cannot  meet  their  monthly  mort- 
gage pajnnents  no  matter  how  hard 
they  try.  In  February,  more  people  fell 
behind  in  their  mortgage  payments 
than  at  any  time  in  the  past  20  years. 
Overall,  the  rate  of  mortgage  delin- 
quencies today  stsoids  at  2.36  percent, 
or  double  the  historic  average  as  rated 
by  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 

During  1982  there  were  a  little 
better  than  187,000  homes  lost  to  fore- 
closure or  distress  proceedings.  There 
is  no  sign  that  that  number  will  be  any 
less  this  year.  In  fact,  they  have  been 
greater. 

There  is  every  indication  that  this 
number  is  increasing  daily.  For  one 
thing,  more  and  more  people  are  run- 
ning out  of  unemployment  benefits 
and  savings.  For  another  thing,  lend- 
ers are  less  able,  even  when  willing,  to 
afford  forbeso^ince. 

Hearing  the  preceding  gentleman 
speak  during  the  rule,  one  would  think 
that  this  is  a  bit  of  legislation  that  was 
snatched  out  of  the  air.  Let  me  say 
that  it  is  the  result  of  2  years  of  hear- 
ings, not  1  year,  not  a  half  year,  but  2 
years  of  hearings  and  the  most  intense 
type  of  hearings  Just  within  the  last  6 
months. 


In  this  Und  of  situation  with  no  sign 
that  unonployment  is  going  to  lessen 
to  any  significant  amoimt,  with  the 
distress  growing,  good  sense  as  well  as 
conu>assion  should  tell  us  that  some- 
thing needs  to  be  done. 

This  bill  offers  a  sensible,  simple 
program  for  people  who  are  about  to 
lose  their  homes.  Under  this  bUl.  a 
person  with  average  means,  and  we 
have  a  means  test  that  we  intend  to  in- 
clude in  this  bill,  will  be  able  to  get 
help.  If  an  indivldtial  is  facing  foreclo- 
sure because  of  inability  to  meet  mort- 
gage payments,  and  the  cause  of  that 
inability  is  an  involuntary  loss  of 
income  due  to  the  recession,  that  indi- 
vidual can  apply  for  help. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  that  we 
are  talking  here  about  persons  whose 
mortgages  are  modest,  within  the  FHA 
loan  limit.  We  are  also  talking  about 
people  whose  loss  of  income  is  beyond 
their  control. 

In  short,  this  bill  is  addressed  to  or- 
dinary, responsible  citizens  who  have 
been  victims  of  the  recession. 

A  person  who  is  eligible  for  assist- 
ance goes  to  the  mortgage  lender  who 
helps  fill  out  an  application  for  an 
emergency  loan.  Under  the  terms  of 
that  loan,  let  us  remember  that  this  is 
a  loan  program,  not  a  grant,  not  a  gift, 
it  is  a  loan  program,  under  the  terms 
of  that  loan,  the  applicant  must  agree 
to  pay  all  that  he  reasonably  can  on 
his  mortgage,  38  percent  of  his  total 
income. 

The  assistance  that  homeowner  gets 
is  this:  A  loan  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  bring  the  mortgage  up  to 
date,  plus  fiuther  assistance  to  keep 
that  mortgage  current  for  as  long  as 
18  months  or,  if  necessary,  at  the 
option  of  the  Government,  an  addi- 
tional 18  months. 

The  loan  carries  an  interest  rate 
equal  to  the  current  Treasury  rate  or 
10  percent,  whichever  is  less. 

Furthermore,  that  loan  is  seciu"ed  by 
a  lien  on  the  property. 

Finally,  as  soon  as  the  borrower  is 
able,  the  loan  must  be  repaid.  This  bill 
does  not  call  for  gifts  or  gratuities,  it 
calls  for  loans  to  help  troubled  home- 
owners get  across  tough  times  that  are 
beyond  their  power  to  control.  It  is  no 
more  or  no  less  than  an  act  of  reason 
and  compassion. 

There  are  those  will  who  say  that 
this  program  is  not  necessary.  The 
Bankers  Association  says  that  this 
program  is  not  necessary,  but  that 
same  Bankers  Association  is  calling  for 
a  program  20  times  the  size  of  this  one 
to  bail  out  their  fellow  bankers.  My 
friends  across  the  aisle  will  say  that 
the  lenders  do  not  want  to  foreclose 
loans  and  so  this  bill  is  really  not  nec- 
essary. But  they  cannot  deny  the  testi- 
mony and  the  evidence  presented  to  us 
in  open  hearings  from  every  geo- 
graphical section  of  this  country  from 
urban  and  rural,  the  densest  and  the 


most  sparsely  settled  of  our  country. 
They  cannot  deny  that  last  year  alone 
officially  and  statistically  there  were 
more  homes  foreclosed  than  at  any 
time  in  50  years.  They  cannot  deny 
that  the  story  remains  the  same  and 
grows  worse  this  year. 

The  undeniable  fact  is  that  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zens need  help  if  they  are  going  to 
keep  their  homes. 
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I  cannot  think  of  anything  more  in- 
defensible for  the  identification  of  an 
American  with  his  soil,  his  duty,  and 
maintaining  the  unity  of  the  family. 
The  question  facing  us  today  then  is 
simple  and  stark:  Are  we  going  to  help 
them?  Good  sense  tells  us  that  we 
should.  Compassion  says  we  must. 

I  urge  your  suppport  for  this  bill. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  (Jhalrman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Bir.  Chairman,  I 
am  delighted  to  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  would  like  to 
commend  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee for  his  very  diligent  efforts 
in  this  legislation.  Once  again  he  dis- 
plays, for  all  to  see,  his  compassion 
and  feeling  for  people  who  are  being 
beset  with  economic  disaster,  through 
no  fault  of  their  own,  and  unable  to 
meet  an  obligation  that  is  probably 
the  most  important  obligation  they 
have  other  than  feeding,  educating, 
and  clothing  their  children,  as  the 
shelter  for  their  families. 

The  gentleman  has  worked  long  and 
hard  on  this  legislation.  It  is  easy  to 
come  up  with  a  variety  of  reasons  as  to 
why  it  should  not  be  supported.  But  I 
think  the  bottom  line  should  be  this: 
Do  we  believe  that  it  is  fair  and  rea- 
sonable to  assist,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  mentioned,  the  concerns 
and  troubles  of  our  major  financial  in- 
stitutions not  only  in  this  country  but 
in  the  world?  And  yet,  to  say  to  inno- 
cent people  who  did  not  have  the  so- 
phistication of  those  financial  institu- 
tions, that  "Though  you.  John  Q  and 
Jane  Q  homeowner  are  not  responsible 
for  the  recession  we  have  been  in, 
though  you  are  unemployed  through' 
no  fault  of  your  own,  though  you  are 
imemployed  because  of  fiscal  and  fi- 
nancial policies  that  have  wreaked 
havoc  upon  untold  millions  of  our 
American  citizens,  we  are  not  going  to 
help  you,  but  we  are  going  to  help  the 
major  financial  institutions  of  the. 
world." 

I  have  to  agree  with  the  gentleman; . 
these  innocents  who  came  before  our 
committee  dying  to  work,  wanting  to 
work,  they  came  with  their  families; 
we  listened  to  them  ana  I,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas,  was  touched  by 
them. 
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I  do  hope  that  this  House  will  exer- 
cise the  necessary  compassion  and 
feeling  toward  these  innocents  who 
have  been  ravaged  by  this  severe  re- 
cession. 

Let  us  not  take  away  from  them  the 
dream  of  every  American  to  own  their 
own  home.  The  time  has  come  for  us 
to  assist  them. 

And  when  I  hear  of  threats  of  a  veto 
by  the  President,  the  Senate  not 
acting,  I  am  totally  amazed.  I  think 
the  President  on  this  one  would  have 
to  reconsider  very  carefully,  very,  very 
carefully  and  realize  that  the  assist- 
ance we  are  trying  to  provide  through 
the  efforts  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  and  the  full  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  is 
assistance  that  needs  to  be  given.  Once 
again  I  commend  the  gentleman. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
throwing  a  lifeline  to  those  families 
who  are  either  in  danger  of  losing 
their  homes  through  foreclosure  or 
who  have  already  lost  their  homes  and 
are  wandering  through  the  streets  of 
our  cities  and  towns  seeking  shelter. 

To  most  American  families,  their 
home  is  more  than  shelter  and  more 
than  a  hedge  against  inflation.  Home- 
ownership  represents  achievement,  as 
well  as  stability  and  a  sense  of  control 
over  one's  life.  For  over  50  years.  Con- 
gress has  passed  law  after  law  de- 
signed to  encourage  hardworking 
American  men  and  women  to  become 
homeowners.  As  economic  circum- 
stances have  changed,  we  have  also 
acted  to  forestall  tragedy  in  the  face 
of  crisis.  I  am  persuaded  that  Just  such 
a  crisis  exists  today  and  that  we 
cannot  stand  idly  by  wliile  hardwork- 
ing families  who  have  lost  their  Jobs 
due  to  the  present  economic  recession 
also  lose  their  homes. 

Although  we  have  seen  interest 
rates  drop  enough  this  year  to  permit 
some  families  to  become  homebuyers, 
the  economic  situation  remains  grim 
for  millions  of  unemployed  Americans. 
The  national  unemployment  rate  has 
topped  the  10-percent  rate  for  several 
months  and  many  areas  of  the  country 
are  struggling  with  14.  16.  even  22  per- 
cent unemployment  rates.  It  is  not  un- 
expected that  as  the  unemployment 
rate  increases,  the  delinquency  and 
foreclosure  rates  increase.  At  the  end 
of  1982  over  230,000  mortgages  were  90 
days  or  more  delinquent  and  almost 
200,000  homes  were  lost  through  fore- 
closures, the  highest  number  of  fore- 
closures in  any  year  since  the  Depres- 
sion. 

These  statistics  do  not  begin  to  de- 
scribe the  pain  and  humiliation  of  the 
families  who  are  in  danger  of  or  actu- 
ally lose  their  homes.  In  a  nation  that 
has  a  very  strong  tradition  of  home- 
ownership,  homeowners  will  go  to 
great  lengths  to  hold  on  to  their 
homes  because  to  them,  losing  a  home 
represents  not  Just  a  financial  setback, 
but  a  social  failure  and  humoiliation.  I 


am  convinced  that  the  unemployed 
families  that  this  bill  would  assist, 
take  their  financial  responsibilities 
very  seriously  and,  if  given  short-term 
assistance,  will  make  every  effort  to 
repay  the  Federal  Government  for 
that  help. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  es- 
timated that  the  $760  million  author- 
ized in  this  bill  would  assist  approxi- 
mately 100,000  homeowners  by  provid- 
ing a  subsidized  loan  to  cover  the  dif- 
ference between  the  total  mortgage 
amount,  property  taxes,  and  operating 
expenses  and  38  percent  of  the  home- 
owners Income.  The  payments  would 
be  made  to  lenders  on  behalf  of  home- 
owners experiencing  difficiilty  in 
making  their  mortgage  pajmients  due 
to  a  loss  of  employment.  Assistance 
commitments  could  be  made  to  eligible 
applicants  whenever  the  60-day  delin- 
quency series  maintained  by  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board  exceeds 
1.3  percent  for  3  consecutive  months 
nationally  or  in  any  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  district.  The  loan 
must  be  repaid  over  time  or  when  the 
property  is  eventually  sold. 

In  addition  to  this  vital  program  of 
financial  assistance,  the  bill  also  re- 
quires the  Federal  financial  superviso- 
ry agencies  to  take  specific  actions  to 
support  continued  forbearance.  Under 
this  provision,  the  Federal  financial 
supervisory  agencies  would  communi- 
cate with  mortgage  lenders  encourag- 
ing them  to  exercise  fort}earance  on 
residential  mortgage  foreclosures.  The 
supervisory  agencies  are  also  directed 
to  waive  or  relax  limitations  relating 
to  mortgage  delinquencies,  so  that 
these  mortgage  lenders  are  not  imf  air- 
ly penalized  for  exercising  forbear- 
ance. Safety  and  souindness  consider- 
ations would,  or  course,  still  apply.  Fi- 
nally, the  Federal  agencies  that  pro- 
vide assistance  in  the  form  of  ad- 
vances, discounts,  and  extensions  of 
credit  are  directed  to  give  special  con- 
sideration to  applying  institutions  that 
have  exercised  forbearance.  As  impor- 
tant as  each  of  these  actions  is,  howev- 
er, none  is  a  substitute  for  the  pro- 
gram of  financial  assistance  provided 
in  H.R.  1983.  Rather,  all  of  these  pro- 
visions work  as  complementary  efforts 
to  relieve  the  dreadful  burden  of  fore- 
closure that  faces  so  many  Americans. 

I  strongly  believe  it  Is  the  obligation 
of  this  body  to  extend  a  helping  hand 
to  the  homeowners  who  are  struggling 
to  keep  their  heads  above  water.  I 
have  confidence  that  once  the  econo- 
my is  recovering  strongly,  these  fami- 
lies will  repay  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  full.  Our  actions  will  have 
maintained  stability  in  hundreds  of 
communities  aroimd  the  country  and 
wiU  reaffirm  the  role  of  our  Govern- 
ment which  Is  to  act  compassionately 
during  times  of  great  need. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  fuU  commit- 
tee. I  am  very  grateful  for  his  kind  re- 


marks. I  may  have  been  given  more 
credit  than  I  am  entitled  to.  I  say  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  without 
his  leadership  it  would  not  have  been 
expeditious  for  us  to  have  acted  on  the 
subcommittee  level. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  has  con- 
sumed 11  minutes  of  his  time.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Wylib). 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

I  would  like  if  I  may  to  examine  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  a  little  further. 

I  did  raise  objections  to  some  of 
them  during  the  debate  on  the  rule. 

But  H.R.  1983  would  create  a  perma- 
nent Federal  mortgage  foreclosure 
program,  not  a  temporary  couaitercy- 
clical  relief  bill  as  has  been  suggested. 

I  would  like  to  read  from  the  provi- 
sion on  page  10  which  calls  for  the  ap- 
plication for  assistance. 

It  says: 

During  any  period  in  wtiich  the  program 
established  in  this  title  is  in  effect  In  any 
district,  each  financial  institution  or  other 
mortgagee  shall,  not  less  than  30  days  prior 
to  instituting  any  foreclosure  proceeding 
with  respect  to  any  property  described  in 
paragraphs  (1),  (3),  and  (6)  of  section  105(a), 
assist  a  mortgagor  involved  in  the  prepara- 
tion and  submission  to  the  Secretary  of  an 
application  for  assistance  under  this  title. 

That  is  Inviting  the  lending  institu- 
tion to  say  to  a  mortgagee  who  may  be 
in  some  difficulty  that  there  is  a  new 
Government  program  and  we  ought  to 
take  advantage  of  it. 

Now.  the  word  "foreclosure"  is  used 
on  that  page,  on  page  10.  The  foreclo- 
sure proceeding  or  the  application  for 
the  foreclosure  Is  triggered  by  a  notice 
of  delinquency.  Now  what  is  delin- 
quency? A  delinquency  is  a  failure  to 
make  time  payment  imder  a  loan 
agreement.  That  could  be  any  time; 
that  could  be  a  month.  2  months.  3 
months;  however  much  time  the  lend- 
ing institution  would  determine  that 
that  payment  is  delinquent.  What  Is  a 
foreclosure?  It  is  a  legal  proceeding  in 
which  property  mortgaged  as  security 
for  a  loan  is  sold  to  pay  the  defaulting 
lx>rrower's  debt. 

Now,  when  data  related  to  the  sub- 
ject of  delinquency,  defaults  and  fore- 
closure Is  analyzed,  it  is  important  to 
note  that  virtually  any  delay  in 
monthly  mortgage  payments  results  in 
a  delinquency  and  that  these  figures 
are  usually  quite  high  In  times  of  eco- 
nomic stress. 

We  admit  to  that.  The  category  of 
delinquencies  Is  not  generally  consid- 
ered a  precursor  of  foreclosure  until 
after  the  delinquency  has  run  for  a 
period  of  at  least  90  days. 

As  a  general  nile,  lenders  will  agree 
to  forebear  for  some  period  rather 
than  foreclose.  They  might  also  agree 


to  work  out  arrangement  and  resched- 
uling of  the  mortgage,  and  they  have 
been  doing  that,  as  we  found  during 
the  course  of  the  hearings. 

It  Is  not  in  the  lender's  best  Interest, 
I  submit,  to  take  ownership  to  a  piece 
of  property  and  seek  to  resell  it.  And 
yet.  I  submit  that  that  is  what  this  bill 
would  encourage. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  H.R.  1983  em- 
bodies a  complex  program  which  cre- 
ates tremendous  administrative  and 
underwriting  problems  for  HUD,  if  it 
is  even  to  attempt  a  reasonable  admin- 
istration of  the  program.  I  mentioned 
some  of  those,  but  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  application  HUD  would 
have  to  determine  the  foUowing:  First, 
individual's  income  has  been  reduced 
substantially.  This  Is  a  subjective  Judg- 
ment, particularly  if  other  income  de- 
mands are  considered. 

Second,    the    individual's    loss    of 
income  was  l>eyond  his  or  her  control. 
Third,  the  home  is  a  one-  to  four- 
family  property. 

Fourth,  the  original  mortgage  on  the 
home  was  within  section  203B  limits. 

Fifth,  the  home  Is  the  borrower's 
principal  place  of  residence. 

Sixth,  the  borrower  will  be  able  to 
resmne  full  mortgage  payments  within 
36  months.  HUD  is  to  presume  this 
wiD  occur.  Now,  what  happens  at  the 
end  of  36  months  when  there  is  a  huge 
mortgage  payment  due?  What  is  the 
accommodation  which  is  going  to  be 
made  to  the  borrower  in  that  case? 

Seventh,  either  the  borrower  will  be 
able  to  pay  off  the  mortgage  within  Its 
original  term  or  the  lender  wiU  agree 
to  extend  the  term.  HUD  again  is  to 
presume  one  or  the  other  will  occur. 

Eighth,  assistance  payments  are  no 
higher  than  necessary  to  supplement 
the  contribution  of  the  borrower 
which  caimot  be  greater  than  38  per- 
cent of  his  or  her  net  monthly  income. 
AU  of  these  determinations  must  l)e 
made  when  the  application  is  submit- 
ted to  HUD. 

Now.  once  assistance  has  been  ap- 
proved for  each  borrower.  HUD  will 
then  have  to  do  the  following:  Record 
a  lien,  annually  review  Income  to  de- 
termine changes  which  could  affect  re- 
payment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wylik)  has 
expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Wylie 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Having  said  all  of  that 
and  I  will  put  some  of  that  in  the 
Record,  we  heard  testimony  from  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  HUD,  Sam  Pierce, 
about  his  objections  to  the  bill.  I  will 
get  into  that  a  little  later  on  on  my 
amendment. 

The  American  Bankers  Association 
said: 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  solution  to  this 
delinquency  problem  is  the  creation  of  a 
$760  million  program  to  be  administered  by 


HUD  because  it  would  be  counterproduc- 
tive. 

The  UJS.  League  of  Savings  Institu- 
tions: 

The  cost-benefit  ratio  of  HJt.  1983  is  ex- 
ceedingly negative. 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion: 

Farm  Bureau  cannot  support  HJl.  1983  in 
its  present  form.  We  encourage  you  to  sup- 
port instead  the  Wylie  substitute. 

The  Mortgage  Bankers  Association 
is  opposed  to  the  bill. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
Just  sent  a  letter  up  suggesting  that 
they  are  opposed  to  the  bill  because  of 
the  provision  requiring  a  mandatory 
moratoriimn  on  loan  payments  and  en- 
courages a  veto  If  it  is  passed  and  rec- 
ommends support  of  my  amendment. 

At  the  proper  time  I  will  have  some 
other  arguments  on  my  amendment. 

At  this  point,  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
the  District  of  Columbia  (Mr.  Fauht- 

ROY).  

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Emergency 
Housing  Assistance  Act,  which  would 
authorize  $760  million  in  emergency 
mortgage  assistance  payments  and 
$100  million  for  emergency  shelter  as- 
sistance. This  is  legislation  which  is 
desperately  needed  to  assist  those 
families  who  are  losing  their  homes 
through  Involuntary  imemployment 
resulting  from  the  severe  recession. 
Through  no  fault  of  their  own,  too 
many  Americans  have  lost  their  Jobs. 
Without  help  from  us  through  the 
passage  of  this  bill,  they  will  now  lose 
one  of  the  most  significant  compo- 
nents of  the  American  dream:  their 
homes. 

It  is  terrible  enough  to  lose  a  Job.  to 
drain  one's  savings,  to  go  without  med- 
ical care,  to  not  know  whether  there 
will  be  food  in  the  cupboard.  To  allow 
this  recession  to  compound  the  misery 
by  foreclosure  has  to  be  unacceptable 
in  this  Nation.  While  the  amoimts  of 
money  in  this  bill  may  appear  to  be 
substantial,  it  is  barely  enough  to  com- 
penstate  those  who  must  suffer  and 
who  must  pay  the  costs  of  mistaken 
economic  decisions.  I  would  hope  that 
we  are  compassionate  enough  to  share 
the  resources  from  the  many  so  that 
these  Americans  do  not  suffer  so  much 
more  disproportionately  than  they  al- 
ready have. 

Yet,  as  far  as  this  bill  goes,  it  does 
not  provide  aid  to  assist  those  who  are 
unable  to  meet  their  shelter  payments 
because  they  are  renters.  I  am  hope- 
ful, therefore,  that  we  will  support  the 
amendment  which  I  understand  Mr. 
ScHUMER  will  offer  to  provide  assist- 
ance to  renters  who  are  faced  with 
eviction.  Those  who  face  the  loss  of 
their  apartments  or  rental  houses  be- 
cause they  are  unemployed  and  unable 
to  pay  their  rent  are  in  the  same  l)oat 


as  unemployed  homeowners  faced 
with  the  loss  of  their  dwellings  be- 
cause they  cannot  meet  the  mortgage 
payments.  While  some  may  argue  that 
there  Is  a  decided  difference  Ijetween 
the  loss  of  one's  home  through  fore- 
closure and  eviction  from  a  rental 
unit,  there  Is  little  difference  to  the  In- 
dividual who  Is  forced  out  of  their 
home  whether  it  is  a  rental  or  a  piu-- 
chase.  In  both  cases,  people  lose  their 
place  to  live.  The  current  recession 
has  not  discriminated  between  renters 
and  homeowners,  and  I  would  hope 
that  we  would  not  do  so  either. 

The  bill  also  contains  f imds  for  the 
homeless.  These  are  people  who  have 
no  shelter  at  all.  They  are  the  street- 
people  we  so  often  hear  about  and  see 
on  steamvents  and  in  doorways  even  in 
our  Nation's  Capital;  they  are  the  new 
homeless  who  cannot  find  shelter  be- 
cause they  have  no  Jobs,  no  incomes, 
and  little  prospects  in  our  recession- 
ridden    economy    of    finding    either. 
They  are  also  the  people  who  have 
been  forced  out  of  shared  housing  be- 
cause   their    benefactors    could    no 
longer  help  them  as  they,  too,  have 
become  victims  of  this  recession.  Our 
homeless  are  no  longer  Just  those  who 
have  chosen  this  lifestyle  or  who  are 
victims  through  the  use  of  chemical  or 
alcohol  abuse.  They  are  the  young, 
the  educated,  and  those  seeking  em- 
ployment, often  in  new  and  strange 
environs.  In  a  society  as  wealthy  as 
ours,  homelessness  as  portrayed  to  our 
Banking  Committee  cannot  l>e  permit- 
ted. It  is  an  acute  problem  and  it  must 
be  met  now.  Unfortunately,  we  are 
meeting  it  much  later  and  with  much 
less  money  than  we  should.  However, 
this  bill  Is  a  start  and  I  would  hope 
that  we  would  support  it  for  this  pro- 
vision, too.  $100  million  would  be  au- 
thorized for  fiscal  year  1984  from  the 
Secretary's  discretionary  fund  of  the 
CDBG  program  to  assist  in  meeting 
emergency  housing  needs,  CDBG  Is  an 
ongoing  program;  it  is  one  which  is  al- 
ready in  uise.  already  staffed,  and  well 
imderstood  by  local  governments.  Use 
of  funds  to  accomplish  the  objectives 
of  aiding  the  homeless  should,  there- 
fore, be  speedy  and  I  hope  not  too 
late. 

Whether  we  are  late  or  timely,  how- 
ever, depends  on  this  House.  I  hope 
that  we  will  be  prompt  in  passing  this 
bill. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
jrield  5  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Ohio  (Ms.  Kaptoh). 

Ms.  KAPTUR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Chairman,  today 
we  have  an  obligation  to  act  on  behalf 
of  hard-working  American  families 
who,  tlirough  no  fault  of  their  own  are 
losing  their  homes  because  of  imem- 
ployment. We  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives must  be  on  record  that  we 
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are  aware  of  their  plight  and  are  ready 
to  take  action  on  their  behalf.  The 
Emergency  Housing  Assistance  Act  of 
1983  addresses  one  of  the  most  severe 
consequences  of  unemployment— the 
loss  of  ones  home. 

Home  ownership  has  always  been 
the  fulfillment  of  the  American 
dream.  As  the  ranks  of  the  long-term 
unemployed  continue  to  grow  in  many 
parts  of  this  Nation,  the  number  of 
home  foreclosures  is  rising  as  welL  In 
the  ninth  district  of  Ohio  alone,  where 
the  unemployment  rate  is  well  over  14 
percent,  local  banks  reported  over  800 
delinquent  accounts,  with  over  200  in 
foreclosure  last  year.  This  years  and 
next  years  prospects  are  frightening 
since  foreclosures  lag  well  behind  any 
economic  recovery. 

As  a  member  of  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee. I  listened  with  my  colleagues 
to  the  sad  and  desperate  stories  of 
working  men  and  women  who  are 
losing  their  homes  because  they  are 
out  of  work.  The  most  distressing 
aspect  of  the  testimony  is  the  realiza- 
tion that  home  foreclosures  are  hap- 
pening to  people  across  the  economic 
spectrum— to  people  who  have  always 
prided  themselves  on  meeting  their 
bills  and  successfully  managing  their 
family  budgets.  We  heard  from  unem- 
ployed professionals  as  well  as  unem- 
ployed factory  workers.  I  had  the 
privUege  of  introducing  a  constituent 
of  mine  from  Toledo,  Ohio,  who  is 
facing  foreclosure  proceedings.  He  was 
a  senior  industrial  relations  represnta- 
tive  for  a  major  corporation  before 
losing  his  job.  Unemployment  is  no 
longer  confined  to  any  particular 
group. 

The  opposition  to  this  bill  claims 
that  it  is  unnecessary  and  is  an  incen- 
tive for  the  banks  to  foreclose  instead 
of  to  continue  to  pursue  a  policy  of 
forebearance.  They  claim  that  all  that 
is  needed  is  a  directive  to  Federal  su- 
pervisory agencies  to  make  appropri- 
ate modifications  to  their  regulations 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  forebearance 
process.  The  committee  addressed  the 
foreclosure  incentive  issue  by  requir- 
ing that  any  application  for  Govern- 
ment assistance  contain  the  mortga- 
gee's certificate  that  it  had  extended 
to  the  mortgagor  the  same  or  greater 
opportunities  for  volumtary  forebear- 
ance as  it  had  extended  to  similarly 
situated  mortgagors.  It  also  sets  mini- 
mum standards  for  forebearance.  The 
committee  also  tightened  up  the  eligi- 
bility requirements  to  insure  that  this 
legislation  would  constitute  an  emer- 
gency measure  to  address  the  unem- 
ployment crisis  created  by  the  reces- 
sion. It  is  targeted  to  the  unemployed. 
In  order  to  qualify  for  the  assistance 
in  the  bill,  the  homeowner  must  have 
suffered  an  Involuntary  loss  or  reduc- 
tion in  income  resiilting  from  his/her 
employment,  self-employment  or 
other  occupation  related  income.  This 
program  is  not  a  giveaway— it  requires 
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homeowners  to  contribute  up  to  38 
percent  of  income  less  taxes  plus  in- 
surance, plus  repayment  terms  as  es- 
Ublished  by  HUD. 

In  my  district,  the  financial  institu- 
tions, to  their  credit,  have  been  pursu- 
ing a  policy  of  forebearance.  There  is 
an  average  forebearance  period  of  6 
months.  Despite  this  policy,  there  are 
still  large  numbers  of  individuals 
facing  foreclosure  proceedings.  Given 
the  fact  that  the  average  duration  of 
unemployment  is  steadily  increasing 
in  the  industrial  heartland,  we  can  Jus- 
tifiably ask  ourselves  how  much  longer 
can  fiiiancial  institutions  afford  a  gen- 
erous forebearance  policy.  What  can 
we  do,  short  of  this  legislation,  to  pro- 
tect those  people  the  lenders  cannot 
help  now  or  will  not  be  able  to  help  in 
the  future:  that  is,  those  who  are  in 
foreclosure  or  who  wiU  be  thrust  into 
foreclosure.  Moreover,  can  we  realisti- 
cally expect  this  present  generous 
policy  of  forebearance  to  continue 
when  the  housing  market  eases  and  fi- 
nancial institutions  find  it  easier  to 
sell  the  foreclosed  properties? 

The  hearty  statements  being  put 
forth  by  this  administration  proclaim- 
ing the  arrival  of  the  long-awaited  re- 
covery must  not  blind  us  to  the  gravity 
of  the  situation— unemployment  in 
some  parts  of  the  country  like  my 
own,  is  not  getting  better  and  the  fall- 
out from  this  unemployment  will  con- 
tinue to  spread.  Anything  short  of  a 
historic,  imprecedented  recovery  will 
not  change  these  adverse  conditions. 
Our  fellow  Americans,  in  the  throes  of 
losing  the  American  dream,  deserve 
nothing  less  from  us  than  the  passage 
of  this  legislation.  Their  plight,  after 
all  is  largely  the  result  of  our  Govern- 
ment's misguided  economic  policy. 
This  is  not  a  handout;  it  is  a  commit- 
ment with  the  Federal  Government 
that  the  amount  borrowed  will  be 
repaid  once  employment  is  again  se- 
cuired.  It  is  a  commitment  by  our  Na- 
tional Government  to  help  people  who 
have  built  this  Nation. 

n  1450 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  7  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  de  la 
Garza),  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  watched  dili- 
gently as  this  legislation  has  pro- 
gressed through  the  subcommittee 
and  the  committee,  and  I  want  to  pay 
a  very  sincere  commendation  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas 
who  has  been  foremost  in  espousing 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  my  colleagues 
listening  to  me,  I  come  to  you  in  very 
sincere  and  frank  support  of  this  legis- 
lation. I  am  well  aware  of  those  who 
oppose  the  legislation,  and  perhaps 
they  have  legitimate  reasons,  I  do  not 
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know.  I  come  to  you  from  the  people. 
It  is  often  said  and  tradition  is  that 
this  is  the  people's  House,  and  we  as 
Members  of  the  House  are  but  one 
weekend  away  from  touching  the  flesh 
or  visiting  with  your  constituency.  All 
of  us  do  that. 

My  area  of  Texas  is  suffering  tre- 
mendous unemplojrment,  in  some 
counties  50  to  60  percent.  We  are  en- 
dowed by  nature.  It  is  a  very  bountiful 
area,  it  is  a  very  beautiful  area  of 
Texas.  But  the  availability  of  income, 
of  inflow  of  money,  is  very  difficult, 
especially  for  those  who  are  in  the 
lower  echelons  of  income. 

The  distinguished  gentlewoman  who 
spoke  before  me  mentioned  the  Ameri- 
can dream.  And  if  I  might  continue  on 
that  theme  and  borrow  from  her,  we 
find  ourselves  in  a  situation— and  I  am 
not  blaming  anyone  or  saying  this  ad- 
ministration—but somehow  in  America 
we  have  deteriorated  into  a  situation 
where  receiving  assistance  has  been 
made  into  a  dirty  word.  The  fraud  and 
abuse  in  food  stamps,  my  colleagues, 
has  sort  of  taken  the  forefront  of 
those  who  would  demean  anyone  who, 
because  of  no  reason  but  the  unfortu- 
nate situation  of  not  having  adequate 
employment,  is  subjected  to  having  to 
receive  assistance.  And  so  we,  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  people,  I  say  unworthy 
of  a  nation  of  the  statiu^  of  this  one, 
have  made  it  appear  or  have  allowed 
people  to  have  the  perception  that  to 
be  poor  or  to  have  no  money  is  some- 
how un-American,  is  somehow  unwor- 
thy, that  someone  has  failed  to  assist 
each  other. 

Well,  let  me  tell  the  Members  some- 
thing. There  is  one  thing  I  disagree 
with.  I  think  that  this  country  is  pow- 
erful enough.  And  we  worry  about  bil- 
lions and  billions  of  dollars,  of  wheth- 
er you  are  going  to  nm  the  MX  down 
the  track  or  put  in  in  a  hole  or  put  it 
in  the  Raybum  Garage— probably 
that  would  be  the  place  where  it  would 
be  the  most  difficult  to  find— but 
when  we  are  doing  that,  somehow  we 
are  chastising  the  poor  person,  the 
family  that  is  subjected  to  receive  a 
few  dollars  in  food  stamps. 

Well,  what  I  would  like  to  teU  the 
Members  is  that  in  my  area  of  Texas, 
no  one  is  going  to  go  hungry.  The  cul- 
ture and  the  custom  and  the  tradition 
is  that  you  move  in  with  your  next  rel- 
ative, with  your  next  relative.  Some- 
how you  can  pick  up— no  one  is  going 
to  shoot  you  for  getting  a  head  of  cab- 
bage or  some  carrots,  you  go  to  the 
packing  shed,  you  go  to  the  farmer. 
We  will  eat.  Where  it  strikes  the 
American  dream  is,  the  inflow  of 
money. 

I  will  give  you  one  concrete  example, 
and  if  I  speak  for  anyone,  I  guess  I 
speak  for  this  couple.  The  lady  works 
diligently  8.  10,  12  hours  a  day  in  a 
beauty  parlor,  in  a  beauty  shop.  The 
man  wortced  for  a  railroad,  and  they 


were  getting  along  with  a  couple  of 
children,  and  they  bought  a  house, 
they  bought  a  house  because  this  Is 
the  American  dream,  they  bought  a 
modest  house,   one  that  they  could 
afford  the  payment  on.  He  was  laid  off 
by  the  railroad.  The  man  now  does  a 
little  ywti  work  here,  he  works  by  the 
day.  But  there  is  no  way  they  can  pick 
up  the  balance  to  pay  on  that  house. 
It  is  no  fault  of  his  own.  He  had  a  good 
Job  with  the  railroad.  Those  are  high- 
paying  jobs,  union  protected.  Nonethe- 
less, he  was  laid  off.  When  his  imem- 
ployment  goes,  that  is  it.  They  had  to 
turn  the  house  back,  they  had  to  give 
it  back  to  the  savings  and  loan.  And  so 
will  people  have  to  do  outside  of  this 
legislation.  Of  course,  you  have  to  do 
that  with  a  car,  with  a  television  set. 
With  the  amenities  of  the  poor,  with 
the  dream  that  Is  America  to  everyone 
who  wants  to  come,  therefore,  if  we, 
under  what  I  perceive  to  be  a  legiti- 
mate function  of  government,  if  we 
say  we  will  give  you  a  helping  hand, 
we  will  be  investing,  we  wlU  be  invest- 
ing in  the  American  dream  for  all  of 
those  who  came  through  the  years 
and  through  the  years,  so  that  this 
one  thing  that  is  America  to  them, 
that  which  differentiates  us  from  most 
of  the  civilized  world,  and  I  think  that 
regardless  of  the  associations,  or  who- 
ever says  that  things  could  be  well 
handled  under  this  matter  or  that 
matter,  the  fact  is  that  it  has  not  been 
done.  And  this  couple  had  no  other  so- 
lution except  to  give  this  house  back. 
When  they  give  that  house  back— and 
I  do  not  want  to  sound  poetic  or  get 
overly  sentimental— they  are  burying 
a  little  bit  of  America  that  is  in  their 
hearts  and  that  is  in  their  souls.  And  if 
we  can  do  one  thing  to  save  one  couple 
from  bearing  the  brunt  of  that  hurt 
that  they  vrtll  no  longer  have  a  house 
they  can  call  their  own  for  themselves 
and   for  their  children,   we   are  not 
l(^ing  a  part  of  the  American  dream, 
as  was  so  eloquently  stated  by  the  gen- 
tlewoman before  us. 

I  think  it  is  worthy  of  this  House  to 
give  the  necessary  assistance  to  save 
that  dream,  to  save  America  and  to 
save  that  which  is  the  last  bastion  of 
freedom  in  the  world  where  one  can 
aspire  to  own  his  own  house. 

D  1500 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  very  distin- 
guished member  of  the  subcommittee 
who  has  been  in  the  forefront  of  all 
the  housing  fights  since  he  has  been  a 
Member  here,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Vekto). 

Mr.  VENTO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Emergency  Hous- 
ing Assistance  Act  of  1983  is  critically 
needed  legislation.  The  legislation  ad- 
dresses two  of  the  most  pressing  hous- 
ing problems  facing  this  Nation.  It 
provides  Federal  assistance  for  those 


families  who  are  about  to  lose  their 
home  through  foreclosure  and  an 
emergency  shelter  program  for  the 
homeless. 

Homeownership  has  long  been  one 
of  the  most  Important  components  of 
the  American  dream  for  all  our  citi- 
zens. Over  the  last  50  years,  we  have 
seen  a  transformation  of  this  country 
from  a  Nation  of  renters  to  a  Nation 
of  homeowners.  This  has  been  accom- 
plished by  a  Federal  housing  policy  de- 
signed to  provide  Federal  housing  as- 
sistance where  the  private  sector  has 
not  been  able  to  insure  homeowner- 
ship  opportunities. 

This  homeownership  dream  for 
thousands  of  Americans  has  been 
threatened  by  current  economic  condi- 
tions. High  unemployment  has  led  to 
the  greatest  number  of  mortgage  fore- 
closures since  the  thirties.  In  more 
normal  economic  conditions,  foreclo- 
sure is  financially  and  emotionally  a 
costly  experience  for  a  homeowner. 
However,  the  homeowner  can  hope  to 
regain  the  equity  and  appreciation  in 
his  home. 

In  a  severely  depressed  economy  and 
a  severely  depressed  housing  market, 
the  homeowner  may  not  only  lose  his 
equity  and  appreciation  but  may  actu- 
ally end  up  owing  even  more  money  to 
the  bank  after  sale  of  his  home. 

Mr.  Chairman,  opponents  of  this  leg- 
islation question  the  need  for  a  fore- 
closure prevention  program.  In  a 
healthy  economy,  they  may  be  correct, 
but  this  program  is  designed  to  be  im- 
plemented only  when  there  is  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  mortgage  defaults. 
In  fact,  it  would  only  have  been  trig- 
gered twice  in  the  past  10  years.  This 
legislation  is  targeted  to  people  who 
are  going  to  lose  their  home  through 
no  fault  of  their  own  and  who  possess 
the  likelihood  of  repaying  the  Federal 
assistance  and  resuming  full  mortgage 
pajrments. 

This  is  precisely  the  type  of  assist- 
ance program  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  undertake.  It  wiU  be  trig- 
gered only  when  conditions  are  most 
dire;  it  is  targeted  to  those  in  need 
through  no  fault  of  their  own.  and  it 
requires  full  repayment  of  the  Federal 
assistance. 

This  legislation  also  contains  $100 
million  for  an  emergency  shelter  pro- 
gram. 

I  applaud  the  committee  for  report- 
ing out  this  legislation  and  I  am  proud 
to  be  associated  with  it. 

The  problem  of  homelessness  has 
reached  alarming  proportions.  The  re- 
sources of  State  and  local  governments 
as  well  as  private  and  religious  charita- 
ble agencies  has  been  stretched  to  the 
breaking  point  as  they  attempt  to 
meet  the  needs  of  an  increasing 
number  of  homeless  and  unemployed 
persons  who  come  to  them  in  search  of 
a  safe  place  to  sleep. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  an 
accurate    count    of    the    number    of 


homeless  Individuals  and  families,  the 
most  reliable  estimates  range  upward 
to  2,000,000  people  nationwide.  Equal- 
ly as  disturbing  has  been  the  broaden- 
ing across  cultural,  income,  gender, 
and  geographic  lines  of  the  homeless 
experience.  Today,  it  is  likely  that  the 
homeless  person  is  actively  seeking 
work  but  cannot  find  it.  Persons  who 
could  not  previously  conceive  of  a  situ- 
ation where  they  would  be  without  a 
roof  over  their  head,  have  now  lost 
their  Jobs  and  subsequently  their 
homes  or  have  been  evicted  from  their 
rental  housing.  Until  recently,  it  was 
commonly  perceived  that  the  home- 
less individual  was  a  middle-aged 
chemically  dependent  male  who  has 
by  default  or  voluntarily  chosen  a  life 
on  the  street.  This  stereotype  may  or 
may  not  have  been  true  in  the  past, 
but  it  is  certainly,  demonstrably  false 
today. 

For  both  the  charitable  organization 
or  the  homeless  person,  the  most  criti- 
cal need  Is  for  suitable  shelter.  In 
cities  across  this  Nation,  the  generosi- 
ty of  charitable  organizations  has  been 
artificially  limited  by  the  financial  re- 
quirements inherent  in  obtaining  and 
operating  a  suitable  building  to  serve 
as  a  shelter. 

For  the  homeless  individual  or 
family.  Louisa  Stark  of  Phoenix,  Ariz., 
in  testimony  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Housing  and  Community  Develop- 
ment spoke  of  the  need  for  idielter. 

But  the  most  crittcaJ  aspect  of  homeless- 
ness is  shelter.  Holding  a  job  while  living  in 
the  street  is  an  impossibility.  Keeping  clean 
while  living  on  the  street  is  a  contradiction. 
Being  healthy,  both  physically  and  mental- 
ly, while  living  on  the  street  is  unimagina- 
ble. Any  hope  or  reintergrating  the  home- 
less into  the  socioeconomic  mainstream 
must  begin  with  shelter. 

This  is  most  evident  in  cold  weather 
areas  where  people  without  adequate 
shelter  literally  face  death  from  hypo- 
thermia. Life  on  the  streets,  under 
bridges,  on  heating  grates  or  in  a 
makeshift  "tent  city"  such  as  that 
which  existed  outside  Houston  is  a 
dangerous  existence.  Life-threatening 
situations  caused  by  exposure  to  the 
elements,  physical  assault,  rape,  and 
lack  of  food  are  an  almost  daily  occur- 
rence. It  is  impossible  to  begin  to  put 
the  pieces  of  a  life  together  when  all 
your  energy  must  be  spent  protecting 
yourself  and  finding  food  and  shelter. 
Providing  temporary  shelter  on  an 
emergency  basis  is  only  the  first,  but 
most  important,  step  in  a  more  com- 
prehensive attempt  to  meet  the  needs 
of  these  Americans. 

This  legislation  would  add  $100  mil- 
lion to  the  Secretary's  discretionary 
fund  of  the  community  development 
block  grant  program.  The  Secretary 
would  award  grants  to  cities  and,  in 
some  instances.  State  governments  on 
a  competitive  grant  basis.  These  funds 
could  be  used  by  the  grantees  them- 
selves or  could  be  allocated  to  private 
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nonprofit  agencies  to  provide  emer- 
gency shelter.  The  Secretary  shall 
awsotl  these  funds  based  on:  The 
extent  of  need  for  assistance  in  the 
area;  the  regional  variations  in  costs  of 
providing  shelters  and  essential  serv- 
ices; and  the  extent  to  which  emergen- 
cy shelter  is  being  provided  in  the 
community.  In  this  way,  it  is  our  in- 
tention that  these  funds  wiU  be  used 
to  augment  the  efforts  by  private  and 
public  agencies  to  provide  shelter  and 
essential  services  to  the  homeless. 

This  winter,  there  has  been  tremen- 
dous effort  by  the  private  and  reli- 
gious charitable  orgaiiizations  to  meet 
the  growing  need  for  emergency  shel- 
ter. In  order  to  build  upon  these  ef- 
forts, this  legislation  limits  use  of  Fed- 
eral funds.  These  funds  could  be  used 
to  rehabilitate  existing  buildings  for 
emergency  shelter,  defray  utility  costs, 
maintain  and  furnish  emergency  shel- 
ters, and  to  provide  health  and  safety 
measures  necessary  to  protect  the  in- 
dividuals using  this  shelter. 

This  important  initiative  will  com- 
plement the  emergency  shelter  provi- 
sion contained  in  the  Jobs  bill.  The 
program  in  the  Jobs  bill  is  for  fiscal 
year  1983  and  was  an  emergency  re- 
sponse to  this  critical  problem. 

Differing  views  may  persist  as  to 
why  we  have  seen  such  a  significant 
increase  of  homeless  men.  women,  and 
children,  but  fortunately,  significant 
and  bipartisan  support  has  evolved  to 
respond  to  such  needs,  both  in  this  au- 
thorization measure,  H.R.  1983,  and 
the  recently  passed  Jobs  legislation  en- 
acted into  law.  It  is  important  to  note 
that  this  effort  is  directly  attributed 
to  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Hous- 
ing and  Community  Development 
through  exhaustive  hearings  and 
action.  The  work  that  we  have 
achieved  in  our  subcommittee  has  re- 
sulted in  an  effective  response  for 
today's  needs  of  the  homeless.  This 
measure,  H.R.  1983,  further  addresses 
this  concern  by  building  a  superior  ad- 
ministrative framework  under  section 
107  of  the  Housing  and  Community 
Development  Act  of  1974.  Clearly,  ade- 
quate preparation  time  by  HUD  will 
permit  a  more  efficient  and  effective 
use  of  national  resources  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  homeless  through  the 
provisions  of  section  3  of  this  measure. 

Passage  of  this  legislation  by  the 
House  and  rapid  consideration  by  the 
Senate  will  provide  communities  with 
sufficient  time  to  prepare  and  use 
these  funds  during  fiscal  year  1984  in 
the  most  efficient  manner. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  will 
encourage  a  unique  partnership  be- 
tween the  public  and  private  sector. 
The  emergency  shelter  program  will 
give  communities  a  resource  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  homeless.  A  shelter 
can  provide  the  one  element  of  stabili- 
ty in  an  individual's  life  which  is  so  es- 
sential. It  can  also  fimction  as  a  refer- 
ral center  to  put  a  family  or  individual 


in  contact  with  existing  social  services 
or  employment  opportunities.  Equally 
as  important,  it  can  provide  a  focus  for 
a  community's  efforts  to  address  the 
problems  of  homelessness  on  a  local 
level.  Food,  shelter,  family  counseling, 
and  emergency  medical  services  as  well 
as  donations  of  time  and  materials  can 
then  be  coordinated  through  a  com- 
munity's emergency  shelter. 

It  is  critical  that  this  Nation  respond 
to  this  problem  with  speed  and  com- 
passion. The  cruel  winds  of  the  cur- 
rent economic  conditions  have  blown 
far  too  many  people  away  from  their 
moorings  or  family.  Job,  and  home. 
Homelessness  is  the  most  acute  and 
striking  example  of  the  economic 
hardship  faced  by  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans. Considering  the  magnitude  of 
the  problem,  the  proposal  contained  in 
HJl.  1983  for  emergency  shelters  is  a 
modest  Federal  response.  It  boils  down 
to  a  question  of  basic  himian  needs 
and  human  dignity. 

I  urge  passage  of  this  most  impor- 
tant legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Vento)  has  expired. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota. 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  VENTO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  really 
do  appreciate  the  compliment  which 
the  gentleman  paid  me  with  reference 
to  my  part  in  the  so-called  emergency 
shelter  program,  and  we  did  cosponsor 
a  bill  which  would  provide  for  $50  mil- 
lion for  emergency  relief  to  shelter 
many  of  the  Nation's  homeless.  In  the 
Jobs  bill,  that  was  increased  to  $100 
million. 

Now,  I  do  not  want  to  hide  my  light 
under  a  bushel  with  reference  to  the 
floor  debate  here  today,  if  I  may  say 
so,  and  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not 
make  this  point:  that  whereas  I  was 
for  the  $50  million  for  shelter  for  the 
homeless  and  for  the  $100  million 
which  came  through  the  Jobs  bill,  and 
I  was  on  the  Republican  Jobs  Task 
Force  and  approved  that,  I  think  that 
we  may  be  coming  to  the  point  where 
there  is  a  diminishing  return.  So  at 
the  time  I  am  afforded  the  opportuni- 
ty, I  will  be  offering  an  amendment 
which  wiU  strike  out  the  $100  million, 
because  I  think  we  may  be  going  over- 
board. We  may  be  throwing  too  much 
money  at  the  problem. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Well,  I  would  Just  point 
out  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Wylie),  that  the  Jobs  bill  provides 
funding  through  the  remainder  of  this 
fiscal  year,  1983,  and  I  think  his 
amendment  overreaches  in  the  sense 
that  it  does  not  address  what  the  con- 
cern might  be  in  fiscal  year  1984  start- 
ing October  1. 


So  I  would  hope  the  gentleman 
would  rethink  and  reconsider  his  posi- 
tion and  amendment  as  it  affects  the 
provision  of  the  bill.  H.R.  1983,  that  I 
believe  he  would  support. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  (Mr.  McKni- 
HST),  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Hoiislng. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  normally  in  my  13 
years  here,  I  have  never  really 
brought  a  piece  of  paper,  to  the  well  of 
the  House.  I  foimd  it  exceptionally 
easy  during  the  rule  not  to  bring  down 
a  piece  of  paper  to  the  well  because 
the  bill  is  Just  so  bad  that  nonemotion- 
ally,  its  problems  must  be  detailed. 

We  have  heard  about  compassion. 
We  have  heard  about  problems. 
Nobody  understands  them  more  than 
I  do.  We  have  heard  about  families 
losing  what  is  really  the  base  root  of 
the  American  dream— their  own 
home— because  of  economic  conditions 
beyond  their  repair. 

I  would  suggest  to  you  that  if,  in 
fact,  you  want  to  help  these  families, 
you  wiU  adopt  the  Wylie  amendment. 
The  Wylie  amendment  could  become 
the  law  of  the  land  within  a  week,  it 
would  be  signed  by  the  President,  it 
would  be  accepted  by  the  Senate,  and 
it  would,  in  fact,  keep  people  from 
having  their  homes  foreclosed. 

If  we  follow  this  route,  and  who  are 
we  kidding,  sure,  we  will  hear  the  old 
rhetoric  that  Republicans  are  against 
those  people  in  trouble  and  the  Demo- 
crats are  for  them.  The  very  number 
of  the  bill,  H.R.  1983,  shows  its  poUti- 
cal  stance.  But  let  us  really  look  at  it. 

Do  you  want  to  help  these  people  by 
simply  doing  what  we  have  done  for 
S&L's  and  for  large  banks  with  bad 
foreign  loans,  or  do  you,  in  fact,  want 
to  start  this  bill  through  a  tortuous 
process  which  would  probably  not 
even  get  it  to  the  President's  desk  for 
3  to  4  months.  How  many  people, 
under  the  speeches  that  I  have  heard 
given,  would  have  lost  their  house  by 
that  period  of  time? 
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I  will  not  even  go  so  far  as  to  suggest 
that  the  President  would  veto  the  bill 
because,  quite  frankly,  I  cannot  figure 
out  from  Monday  to  Tuesday  what  the 
President  is  going  to  do.  But  the  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  if  that  bill  is 
passed,  if  the  President  does  sign  it, 
HUD  has  got  to  then  propose  regula- 
tions and  let  them  lay  over  for  a 
period  of  90  days,  HUD  has  got  to  de- 
velop a  handbook  for  the  central  and 
field  offices,  and  it  has  got  to  train  a 
staff  of  250  to  300  people.  There  is  no 
money  for  the  staff.  There  was 
$500,000,  and  it  was  deleted  from  the 
supplemental  appropriations  bill.  With 
the  $500,000.  if  you  simply  divide  200 


in  it,  not  to  mention  250  or  300,  I  do 
not  think  that  many  Americans,  even 
those  out  of  work,  would  work  for 
$2,000  a  year. 

They  would  have  to  consult  with  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  to  es- 
tablish the  data  base  from  which  to 
begin,  and  they  would  have  to  verify 
that  the  mortgagor  has  suffered  a  re- 
duction of  income  and  determine  that 
the  loss  is  significant.  Yet  they  do  not 
have  to  determine  under  the  present 
bill  that  he  does  not  have  a  boat,  a 
second  home,  or  a  Rolls— you  name  it. 
They  have  to  calculate  the  amount  of 
money  assistance  necessary  to  bring  a 
delinquent  mortgagor  current  and  to 
pay  the  difference  between  38  percent 
of  the  mortgagor's  net  monthly  pro- 
spective income.  I  want  the  Members 
to  define  that  for  me,  please.  That 
also  has  to  have  a  regulation  written 
to  clarify  it. 

They  would  have  to  assess  the  home- 
owner's prospect  for  reemployment  or 
rebut  the  presumption  that  the  mort- 
gagor meets  the  requirements  before 
the  loan  can  be  made,  and  if  we  Just 
simply  pick  up  the  bill  and  look  at 
page  10  it  tells  us: 

For  purposes  of  this  section,  there  shall  be 
a  rebuttable  presumption  that  a  mortKagor 
will  be  able  to  fulfill  the  requirements  set 
forth  In  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  sub- 
section (a)(S>. 

Then  we  turn  back  to  page  9  and 
look  at  them,  and  these  assimiptions 
are: 

(A)  resume  full  mortgage  payments  within 
36  months  after  the  beginning  of  the  period 
for  which  payments  under  this  title  are  pro- 
vided for  upon  termination  of  assistance 
under  this  title;  and 

(B>  the  payments  under  such  mortgage  in 
full  by  its  maturity  date  or  by  a  later  agreed 
to  by  such  mortgagor  and  mortgagee  .  .  . 

If  in  fact  the  Wylie  amendment  is 
passed,  that  date  could  be  agreed 
upon,  there  would  never  be  any  need 
for  this,  and  the  person  would  have  as- 
sistance and  would  know  that  he  is 
going  to  have  his  house  in  2  weeks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  couple  of 
other  points  I  would  like  to  make.  I 
represent  the  city  of  Bridgeport, 
Conn.  In  13  years  we  have  lost  Bridge- 
port Brass.  Singer,  Dictaphone.  GE 
Hair  Dryer,  Bridgeport  Rolling  MiUs, 
and  other  companies. 

I  walk  into  McDonald's  to  see  what 
is  going  on.  We  hear  the  President— 
and  I  totally  disagree  with  him  on 
this— talking  about  subminimum  wage 
for  kids.  I  do  not  have  kids  working  at 
McDonald's. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
McKiNNET)  has  expired. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  McKinney). 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
say,  I  do  not  have  kids  working  in  my 
McDonald's.  I  do  not  have  kids  doing 
what  I  did  when  I  was  a  child,  bagging 
groceries  in  a  grocery  store.  I  have 


wives,  ex-factory  workers,  and  people 
who  are  fighting  day  in  and  day  out  to 
survive  and  to  keep  their  homes  in  a 
tired  industrial  city. 

Do  we  really  want  to  help  them,  or 
do  we  in  fact  want  to  turn  aroimd  and 
say,  "Sorry,  sucker.  If  you  are  not  first 
In  out  of  the  70,000  on  these  programs 
we  are  going  to  have  sometime  in  1984, 
we  are  going  to  tell  you.  'sorry,  you  are 
out  of  luck.  You  are  not  going  to  get 
the  help' "? 

How  do  we  go  home  and  turn  around 
to  the  person  who  believes  in  owning 
his  home  and  believes  in  working  for  it 
and  say,  "Don't  worry,  we  are  just 
going  to  give  your  neighbor  the  right 
to  keep  his  new  Oldsmobile,  his  house, 
and  everything  else,  and  we  are  going 
to  lend  him  money  for  3  years.  But 
watch  out  if  you  don't  get  in  there 
first"? 

How  do  I  turn  around  to  my  con- 
stituents who  are  doing  this  and  say, 
"Don't  worry.  Uncle  Sam  will  pay  for  a 
mortgage  up  to  $90,000"? 
Now,  who  is  kidding  whom? 
Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  BliTHUHE) . 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
are,  as  everyone  knows  in  an  economic 
transition  in  this  country  where  not 
Just  a  few  Americans  are  struggling 
with  high  inflation  and  the  costs  that 
are  required  Just  to  keep  even  these 
days.  Not  Just  a  few  people  but  most 
people  out  there  are  struggling  to 
make  ends  meet. 

What  we  have  before  us  today  is  a 
bill  which  if  enacted  would  permit  the 
Federal  Government  to  make  house 
pajnnents  for  a  chosen  few  of  those 
people.  And  by  the  way,  under  the  ex- 
isting bUl,  as  it  is  before  us  right  now, 
there  16  no  assets  test  so  we  could  have 
a  circumstance  where  people  who 
indeed  are  quite  weU-to-do  would  have 
their  house  payment  made  for  them. 

I  think  this  is  exactly  the  kind  of 
thing  that  frustrates  the  American 
taxpayer,  because  our  taxpayer  is  the 
one  who  is  going  to  pick  up  the  cost  of 
this  operation,  and  we  do  not  know 
how  this  is  all  going  to  play  out,  what 
regulations  will  be  devised,  and  who 
will  be  among  the  chosen  few  to  get 
their  house  payments  paid.  So  we  have 
got  the  usual  situation  that  we  face 
here  in  Congress.  Throw  money— not 
ours  but  that  of  the  taxpayer— at  the 
problem. 

One  of  the  points  I  want  to  address 
is  the  history  of  this  kind  of  program. 
I  remember  in  the  last  Congress  there 
was  a  rather  extensive  discussion  in 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs  on  a  proposition 
known  as  the  temporary  mortgage  as- 
sistance program,  and  that  was  en- 
acted in  1980.  It  was  done  as  an  alter- 
native to  the  assignment  program 
which  existed  at  that  time. 

The  committee  report  on  TMAP  in 
1980  acknowledged  that— 


The  acquisition  of  the  mortgage  involves  a 
large  outlay  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment. 

It  went  on  to  say: 

The  Committee  believes  that,  in  many  in- 
stances, the  acquisition  of  the  mortgage 
could  be  avoided  if  the  Department  had  the 
authority  to  make  payments  to  the  mortga- 
gee in  an  amount  sufficient  to  cure  the  de- 
fault and  once  the  default  is  cured,  to  have 
the  homeowner  repay  the  amounts  ad- 
vanced by  the  Department. 

It  went  on  to  say: 

This  in  essence  is  the  theory  of  the  new 
temporary  mortgage  assistance  program  .  .  . 

So  it  was  clear  during  those  discus- 
sions, although  some  of  us  were  resist- 
ing that  piece  of  legislation,  that  it 
was  an  effort  to  save  Federal  dollio^ 
and  not  to  provide  added  benefits  to 
mortgagors.  In  fact,  the  committee 
report  went  so  far  as  to  say  this: 

In  essence  the  two  approaches  differ  only 
In  who  actually  holds  the  mortgage— under 
assignment  it  is  the  Secretary  and  under 
TBCAF  it  is  the  private  lender. 

The  cost  savings  were  critical  in  the 
discussions  when  TMAP  came  through 
the  Congress,  and  since  HUD  has  al- 
ready insured  the  mortgage  and  would 
have  to  pay  off  in  full  if  foreclosure 
took  place,  there  was  some  logic,  I  sup- 
pose, to  try  to  cure  the  default  before 
the  foreclosure  or  the  assignment. 

Now,  imder  this  new  proposal,  this 
one  where  a  chosen  few  might  get 
their  house  payments  paid  for  up  to  3 
years,  there  Is  no  securing  of  an  exist- 
ing Federal  interest.  HUD  would  be 
taking  on  a  new  liability  for  which  it 
will  at  best  have  a  second  lien  which 
may  not  even  have  any  equity  in  the 
property  to  support  it. 

What  it  means,  of  course,  is  that  if 
that  comes  to  pass,  the  taxpayers  as 
usual  are  going  to  swallow  that  cost.  I 
am  talking  about  the  taxpayers  who 
are  not  among  the  chosen  few.  I  am 
talking  about  the  taxpayers  who  are 
going  to  have  to  pick  up  the  tab  for 
the  chosen  few  who  will  get  their 
house  payments  paid.  That  Is  what  I 
am  talking  about. 

The  parallels  that  are  attempted  to 
be  made  by  comparing  TMAP  with 
this  program  are  not  valid  because 
TMAP,  which  even  yet  may  prove  to 
be  a  real  mistake,  was  drawn  more  re- 
strictively  than  the  new  program. 
Under  TMAP  no  payments  could  be 
made  unless  the  Secretary  determined 
that  the  mortgagor  would  be  able  to: 
First,  resume  the  full  mortgage  pay- 
ments upon  termination  of  the  assist- 
ance; second,  commence  repayment  of 
the  pajmients  at  a  time  designated  by 
the  Secretary:  and  third,  pay  the 
mortgage  in  full  by  the  maturity  date 
or  a  later  date  set  by  the  Secretary. 

These  requirements  are  not  found  in 
the  bill  for  the  chosen  few  that  is 
before  us  here  today. 

By  the  way,  this  bill  makes  TMAP 
look  good,  and  I  opposed  TMAP  be- 
cause I  felt  it  would  create  some  bu- 
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reaucratlc  entanglements  and  disrupt 
the  existing  law  and  the  way  that  was 
working. 

Well.  It  comes  to  pass  that  I  was  not 
too  far  wrong.  There  was  a  decision 
out  of  a  Federal  court  in  Chicago  on 
April  16  this  year  where  a  Federal 
Judge  basically  concluded  that  the 
TMAP  regulations  and  the  assignment 
interlock  were  so  screwed  up  that  he 
enjoined  the  further  Issuance  of  the 
TICAP  regulations,  the  point  being 
that  when  we  inject  Judges  into  a  com- 
plex and  difficult  area  confusion  re- 
sults Just  as  it  does  when  we  begin  to 
subatltute  the  political  wisdom  of  this 
body  for  that  of  the  marketplace. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bs- 
THTTint)has  expired. 

Mr.  WTLIK  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Betuume). 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  So,  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  any  case,  the  technical  point  I  want 
to  leave  is  that  to  try  to  equate  the 
TBiAP  program  and  use  it  for  some 
authority  that  this  program  will  work 
Is  faUacious.  The  TMAP  program  is 
still  suspect.  The  Jury  is  still  out  on 
whether  or  not  TMAP  will  in  the  long- 
nm  prove  to  be  a  money  saver  or 
whether  it  is  Just  another  cost  for  the 
hard-pressed  taxpayer. 
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In  sum,  what  we  have  here  again  is 
more  of  the  same  that  we  have  had  in 
the  past  at  a  time  when  deficits  are 
out  of  sight  anyway  and  we  are  all 
talking  about  ways  to  reduce  the  defi- 
cit. This  bill  is  a  classic  case  where 
Congress  is  trying  to  respond  to  a 
problem  by  throwing  money  at  it,  ex- 
acerbating the  deficit  problem,  which 
of  course,  drives  up  interest  rates,  an- 
other cost,  by  the  way,  for  all  the  un- 
fortimate  taxpayers  who  are  not 
among  the  chosen  few  who  will  have 
their  house  payments  paid  imder  this 
bill. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Parris). 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  leg- 
islation we  are  considering  has  a 
number  of  flaws.  One  of  the  worst  of 
these,  in  my  view,  is  the  so-caUed  re- 
buttable assiunption  contained  in  sec- 
tion 105B.  Let  me  take  the  short 
period  of  time  allotted  to  me  to  talk 
about  that  provision,  which  has  been 
previously  alluded  to  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  and  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas. 

The  assiunption  that  individuals 
that  become  unemployed  will,  within 
36  months,  be  reemployed  and  will 
consequently  be  able  to  resume  ftill 
mortgage  payments  is  one  of  the  un- 
derlying premises  of  this  bill.  Now,  at 
first  blush,  that  may  seem  perfectly 
reasonable:  but  when  you  examine  the 
facts  in  the  cold  light  of  day,  I  think 


you  will  realize  that  is  not  necessarily 
so. 

Last  week  the  Oversight  and  Re- 
negotiations Subcommittee  of  the 
Banking  Committee,  on  which  I  have 
the  privilege  of  serving  as  the  ranking 
member,  held  hearings  on  the  desir- 
ability of  a  National  Development 
Bank.  One  of  the  themes  that  came 
through  very  loud  and  clear  in  that 
testimony  before  that  subcommittee 
was  that  some  of  our  basic  industries 
may  never  again  regain  their  full 
strength.  They  will  come  back,  yes, 
but  perhaps  not  to  the  production 
level  that  they  had  previously  exi>eri- 
enced,  and  unfortimately,  not  to  the 
employment  levels  that  previously  ex- 
isted. Our  economy  is  changing  and 
with  that  change  comes  a  new  term, 
"the  structurally  unemployed."  a  term 
that  all  of  us  regret  and  a  condition 
that  all  of  us  despise,  but  a  fact  of  cur- 
rent life  in  America  nonetheless. 
These  people  are  not  unemployable, 
but  the  chances  are  good  that  they 
will  not  be  employed  in  the  same  in- 
dustry and  in  the  same  location  where 
they  had  previously  worked. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example.  One  of 
the  witnesses  before  the  subcommittee 
was  the  mayor  of  Duluth,  Minn. 
Duluth  is  heavily  dependent  upon  the 
iron  mining  industry  and  at  the 
present  time  has  an  unemployment 
rate  of  22.3  percent.  The  mayor  said 
that  there  are  approximately  16,000 
people  who  were  employed  in  the  iron 
mining  industry  that  are  now  looking 
for  work.  More  importantly,  he  said 
that  even  under  the  best  estimates, 
the  industry  will  only  come  back  to  60 
percent  of  what  it  once  was.  This 
means,  and  I  quote  the  mayor: 

Out  of  that  16.000  that  were  once  em- 
ployed, approximately  5,000  will  have  to 
look  elsewhere  for  employment. 

Now,  xmder  H.R.  1983,  these  16,000 
persons  would  all  be  eligible  for  assist- 
ance should  they  need  it,  which 
number  represents  almost  20-percent 
of  the  total  people  estimated  to  be  eli- 
gible for  assistance  by  this  legislation, 
in  one  city  in  this  Nation  alone. 

There  is  in  this  bill,  as  I  indicated,  a 
rebuttable  presiunption  that  mortga- 
gors will  be  able  to  resiune  payments, 
and  yet  the  evidence  indicates  that 
5,000  of  them  in  Just  this  one  example 
will  not  be  able  to  do  so.  The  (3ovem- 
ment  will  end  up  holding  the  bag  once 
again. 

This  is  Just  one  example  of  why  this 
legislation  should  not  pass  and  I  hope 
it  will  not. 

The  gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Glickhah)  has  indicated  his  intention 
to  offer  an  amendment  that  wiU  delete 
this  provision  of  the  bill.  I  commend 
the  gentleman  for  that  and  would 
hope  that  my  colleagues  will  support 
his  amendment  when  it  is  offered. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  McCOLLUM). 


Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  (Chairman, 
earlier  this  year,  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  testified  on  home 
mortgage  delinquencies  and  foreclo- 
sures before  the  House  Banking  Com- 
mittee and  the  Judiciary  Committee  in 
the  other  l>ody.  The  points  made  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  are  particularly  per- 
tinent to  this  debate. 

According  to  data  furnished  in  the 
hearings  by  the  Bank  Board,  when  one 
examines  the  historical  curve  for  the 
number  of  foreclosures,  the  annua- 
lized rate  of  foreclosures  during  this 
recent  recession  is  not  that  great.  Al- 
though the  number  in  the  first  part  of 
1082  is  higher  than  in  the  period  from 
1975  to  1976,  it  is  definitely  much 
lower  than  the  rates  of  foreclosure 
which  occurred  from  late  1962  to  early 
1968.  As  the  Bank  Board  pointed  out: 

There  were  six  semi-annual  periods  when 
annualized  foreclosures,  as  a  percent  of 
mortgage  balances,  approached  or  exceeded 
0.9  percent.  This  figure  is  almost  double  the 
0.524  percent  for  the  first  half  of  1982. 

Which  represents  the  peak  of  fore- 
clostu-es  in  the  recent  recession. 

Further,  the  Bank  Board  points  out 
that  the  economy  is  turning  aroimd 
and  that  higher  employment  will  mod- 
erate the  number  of  foreclosures.  All 
signs  point  to  a  strong  recovery  which 
we  are  now  in. 

The  1982  delinquency  and  foreclo- 
sure data  may  be  exaggerated  and  re- 
flect factors  other  than  unemploy- 
ment and  the  recession,  such  as: 

First,  the  negative  equity  position  of 
the  l)orrower, 

Second,  the  fact  that  even  partially 
nonperforming  loans  are  classified  the 
same  as  wholly  nonperforming; 

Third,  the  increased  use  of  personal 
bankruptcy  and  use  of  chapter  13, 
where  a  stay  of  foreclosure  is  automat- 
ic; 

Fourth,  the  figures  include  invest- 
ment properties,  as  well  as  owner-occu- 
pied units;  and 

Fifth,  there  are  substantial  regional 
differences,  which  in  many  areas  por- 
tend structural  long-term  industrial 
changes  that  are  not  due  to  this  reces- 
sion. 

The  Bank  Board  also  pointed  out 
that  lenders  are  forebetuing  for  longer 
periods  and  trying  to  avert  foreclo- 
sures, thereby  keeping  the  inventory 
of  such  loans  at  a  high  level.  Lenders 
do  not  desire  to  foreclose  when  the 
value  of  the  property  now  at  the  time 
of  such  foreclosure  woi^d  be  substan- 
tially less  than  the  value  at  the  time 
that  the  loans  were  made. 

The  Federal  Home  Loa^Bank  Board 
and  the  other  regulatory  \agencies  in 
this  field  have  made  a  ^rong  case 
against  our  getting  swept  up  into  a 
fever  over  mortgage  foreclosiires.  It  is 
their  opinion  that  we  should  be  care- 
ful in  adopting  Federal  legislation  to 
impose   restrictions   on   lenders   who 


have  takek  the  lead  in  voluntary  f  ore- 
bearance,  which  is  a  far  preferable 
way  for  handling  this  matter. 

With  the  economy  turning  up 
strongly,  the  rates  of  foreclosure  very 
modest  historically  for  a  period  of  re- 
cession, the  foreclosure  data  exagger- 
ated for  a  number  of  reasons,  and  the 
lenders  volimtarlly  forebearing,  it 
occurs  to  me  that  this  is  no  time  to  be 
passing  major  legislation  to  "solve  the 
problem  of  mortgage  foeclosures." 
This  is  a  good  place  to  apply  the  old 
maxim— "If  it  ain't  broke,  don't  fix  it." 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oidifomla  (Mr.  Shumwat). 

Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
the  hearings  the  Banking  Committee 
held  on  mortgage  foreclosure  relief  we 
heard  from  witnesses  who  were  con- 
cerned about  the  plight  of  homeown- 
ers that  might  be  forced  out  of  their 
house,  but  who  also  pointed  out  that 
in  many  instances  the  delinquencies 
were  not  the  direct  result  of  the  reces- 
sion. The  delinquencies  were  more  the 
result  of  poor  money  management  and 
over  extension  of  credit. 

H.R.  1983  makes  no  distinction  be- 
tween homeowners  who  have  been  dis- 
advantaged through  no  fault  of  their 
own  and  those  who  habituaUy  have 
had  credit  problems.  The  mortgagor 
who  was  3  months  delinquent  last  year 
when  he  had  a  job,  is  treated  the  same 
way  as  the  homeowner  who  had  con- 
scientiously attempted  to  live  up  to  his 
mortgage  agreement  until  the  unem- 
ployment situation  caught  up  with 
him.  Is  this  fair  and  equitable  treat- 
ment? 

Or,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  take  a  look 
at  two  identical  mortgage  holders  that 
become  unemployed  at  the  same  time. 
Let  us  assume  they  have  identical 
equity  in  their  house  and  identical  re- 
sources and  responsibilities.  Homeown- 
er A  refinances  his  mortgage  and  man- 
ages to  keep  himself  current  by  sacri- 
ficing in  other  areas.  Homeowner  B 
makes  no  sacrifice,  does  not  attempt 
to  refinance  and  simply  refuses  to 
make  his  mortgage  payments.  Now, 
which  one  of  these  homeowners  is  eli- 
gible under  this  program?  Homeowner 
B  is,  and  by  the  time  homeowner  A 
figures  out  it  does  not  pay  to  be  re- 
sponsible, there  Is  not  any  more 
money  left  in  the  fund. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  is  not 
fair,  and  I  hope  the  House  will  defeat 
the  bill. 

D  1530 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  6  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Schu- 


).      

ttx.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
First  I  would  like  to  complement  the 
gentleman  for  his  leadership  on  this  as 
so  many  other  housing  issues. 


We  have  been  asked  the  question: 
Why  is  this  program  being  proposed.  I 
think  it  is  being  proposed,  either  some 
people  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  do 
not  seem  to  see  it,  and  maybe  in  their 
districts  it  is  not  there,  but  nationally 
we  have  the  highest  delinquency  rate 
since  the  Great  Depression;  2.27  per- 
cent of  aU  homes  are  more  than  2 
months  behind  in  their  mortgage  pay- 
ments. Unemployment,  we  do  not  have 
to  be  reminded,  is  over  10  percent  and 
the  country  is  truly  suffering.  Millions 
and  millions  of  Americans  are  fearful 
that  their  homes  virill  be  taken  from 
them,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Americans  have  had  their  homes 
taken  from  them. 

Years  of  sweat,  years  of  equity  that 
have  gone  into  buying  a  home,  the 
American  dream,  has  been  taken  from 
these  people  due  to  circumstances  to- 
tally beyond  their  control. 

My  colleague  from  Florida  said:  "If 
it  ain't  broke,  don't  fix  it."  Something 
is  broke.  Something  is  wrong  when 
that  is  happening. 

We  may  disagree  on  the  remedy,  but 
to  deny  that  a  problem  exists,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  sticking  one's  head  in  the 
sand. 

I  would  like  to  address  two  specific 
issues  that  the  people  on  the  other 
side  have  raised.  First,  both  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  (Mr.  McElm- 
NET),  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Bei'huhe),  gentlemen  who  I 
greatly  respect  and  have  worked  with, 
and  I  know  they  are  approaching  this 
from  their  perspective  in  their  own 
sincere  and  honest  way,  have  basically 
said  so  few  people  will  be  helped.  Not 
so  few.  CBO  estimates  that  100,000 
homeowners,  that  is  more  than 
200,000  people,  will  be  helped  by  this. 
That  is  approximately  1  in  2.6  families 
that  are  affected. 

Are  we  granting  this  to  everybody? 
No.  We  wish  we  could.  But  because  of 
the  budget  constraints  that  all  of  us 
are  aware  of,  we  are  proceeding  cau- 
tiously. 

But  to  act  as  if  those  100,000  fami- 
lies, those  200,000  people  are  merely  a 
drop  in  the  bucket,  too  few  they  say,  I 
think  is  callous.  The  question  of 
course  arises  as  to  if  you  think  it  is  too 
few.  then  make  it  for  others. 

The  second  point  raised  by  my  col- 
league from  Connecticut  is  that  we 
should  rely  on  the  banks  to  forbear. 
The  good  gentleman  from  Ohio  will  be 
introducing  an  amendment  to  that 
effect. 

Let  me  ask  two  questions.  First,  will 
the  banks  forbear  in  a  rational  pat- 
tern? Will  the  forbearance  be  greatest 
in  the  areas  where  there  are  the  most 
needs?  Doubtful. 

The  reason  is  that  in  Pittsburgh 
where  there  are  so  many  homes,  the 
banks  cannot  forbear  on  most  of  those 
homes  because  there  are  so  many 
problems  that  they  have.  In  a  wealthy 
district  where  there  are  very  few  fore- 


closures the  banks  can  forbear.  To 
leave  this  issue  up  to  the  bank  would 
do  Just  the  opposite  of  what  ought  to 
be  done.  It  would  help  the  greatest 
percentage  of  people  in  areas  that 
least  need  the  help,  and  help  the 
fewest,  the  smallest  percentage  of 
people  that  most  need  the  help. 

I  would  ask  a  second  question.  If  you 
were  a  homeowner  whose  home  is 
about  to  be  foreclosed,  would  you  want 
to  chance  a  one  in  two  or  a  one  in 
three  chance  of  getting  help  from  the 
Government,  or  would  you  want  your- 
self thrown  at  the  mercy  of  your 
banker?  Ask  yourselves  that  question, 
and  then  I  think  you  can  determine 
which  program  is  preferable. 

The  final  point  in  this  debate,  which 
I  think  was  the  most  Incredulous  point 
of  all,  was  made  by  my  good  friend 
from  Virginia.  He  said  that  a  good 
number  of  the  people  this  program 
might  affect,  might  not  even  regain 
Jobs  after  36  months,  after  3  years.  I 
shudder  to  think  that  is  the  case.  But 
if  it  is.  does  that  mean  we  should  not 
help,  try  to  help  them,  because  they 
might  get  a  Job  and  help  all  of  the 
others  who  will  get  Jobs  again? 

By  the  reasoning  of  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia,  there  should  be  an 
amendment  introduced  into  this  bill  to 
end  unemployment  insurance.  Perhaps 
we  should  end  all  employment  bene- 
fits because  many  of  those  same 
people  will  not  get  work  again.  Let  us 
end  food  stamps.  Let  us  sell  a  whole 
bunch  of  people  down  the  river  be- 
cause they  may  not  get  jobs  again. 

My  colleague  from  Connecticut  said 
we  will  bring  up  the  issue  that  the 
Democrats  favor  people  in  trouble  and 
the  Republicans  do  not.  We  did  not 
bring  up  that  issue,  and  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  (jONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Frahk). 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  could 
not  really  focus  on  what  all  of  the  dis- 
pute was  about,  so  I  asked  my  staff  to 
do  a  little  research.  I  read  some  docu- 
ments I  have  here  which  is  testimony 
from  the  chamber  of  commerce,  from 
the  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers, from  the  president  of  General 
Electric,  from  the  associate  counsel  of 
the  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers. Here  is  one  from  the  Connecti- 
cut Manufacturers  Association,  from 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  showing  that  our 
friend  from  Connecticut  is,  in  fact, 
being  representative  of  his  constitu- 
tency.  They  all  make  the  same  point, 
that  we  will  make  things  worse  by 
tnring  to  make  them  better,  that  we 
should  not  reward  the  idle,  that  we 
should  not  launch  this  new  program 
even  though  unemployment  may  be  a 
problem. 

The  thing  to  do  is  to  let  the  econo- 
my work  it  out  itself  and  not  deal  with 
this  problem  by  a  new  Government 
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program  whl<^  will  Interject  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  Inappropriately  Into 
a  relationship  that  ought  to  be  left  to 
the  private  sector  to  work  out  and 
that  will  cost  too  much  money. 

I  stress  these  because  they  were  all 
made  in  about  1931,  and  they  all  talk 
about  unemployment  compensation. 
What  I  think  oiur  friends  on  the  other 
side  are  doing  is  that  they  have,  I 
guess,  historically  finaUy  managed  to 
swallow  the  camel  of  unemployment 
compensation,  but  they  are  still  strain- 
ing mightily  at  the  gnat  of  helping  a 
■mail  number  of  people  to  keep  their 
h<»nes.  All  of  the  argiunents  being 
made  now  were  made  then  and  are 
very  similar.  They  said  do  not  help 
these  people  by  giving  them  money.  It 
may  seem  like  a  good  thing,  but  it  will 
burden  the  economy  and  it  will  bur- 
geon out  beyond  control.  Let  the  pri- 
vate sector  deal  with  it.  Yes.  the  presi- 
dent of  General  Electric,  Mr.  Swope. 
said  we  will  work  it  out.  He  was  as  ben- 
eficient  in  1931  as  the  banks  are  today. 

The  fact  is  that  economic  circum- 
stances far  beyond  the  control  of  any 
group  of  individuals  have  plunged  a 
lot  of  hard-working  people  into  tempo- 
rary severe  difficulties.  The  question  is 
should  we  say  to  them  you  may  have 
to  lose  your  home  after  years  of  hard 
work,  and  after  years  of  saving,  and 
after  years  of  prudence  because, 
through  no  fault  of  your  own,  the 
economy  has  turned  downward.  You 
may  have  to  lose  your  home.  may. 
Maybe  the  banks  will  work  it  out. 
Maybe  they  will  find  a  pot  of  gold. 
Maybe  a  rich  aunt  will  die.  There  are  a 
lot  of  things  that  might  happen. 

But  there  will  be  for  many  of  them 
the  substantial  possibility  that  losing 
their  home  will  be  one  of  those  things 
that  they,  and  their  families,  and  their 
children  are  rendered  homeless.  To 
the  continuing  trauma  of  unemploy- 
ment would  be  added  the  very  sharp 
shock  of  being  ousted  from  their 
home. 

We  have  a  relatively  modest  pro- 
gram here,  it  is  true.  It  is  $700  million 
in  loans  to  ask  that  people  get  and 
repay  while  we  are  told  that  Is  terribly 
unreasonable.  Now  our  argument  is 
that  we  have  so  many  people  who  are 
by  and  large  good  credit  rislcs,  who 
have  a  good  credit  history,  who  are 
hard  working  and  decent  people,  who 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  because 
of  a  worldwide  recession,  have  been 
put  into  what  we  might  call  a  tempo- 
rary liquidity  crisis.  We  are  proposing 
that  the  U.S.  Government,  at  a  fairly 
good  rate  of  interest,  lend  them  money 
to  take  them  across  that  problem  and 
we  are  told  that  oh,  no,  you  caiinot  do 
that.  I  guess  the  reason  we  cannot  do 
that  is  that  they  are  Americans,  from 
the  administration  standpoint,  be- 
cause the  same  administration  that 
tells  us  we  cannot  do  this  says  that  we 
should  vote  %9  billion  for  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  for  exactly  the 


same  problem.  The  people  come 
before  us  from  the  administration  and 
the  large  banks  and  they  say  to  us, 
look,  we  have  lent  this  money  to  Ar- 
gentina, Brazil,  Chile,  et  cetera,  et 
cetera.  They  are  good  credit  risks.  We 
made  good  loans.  There  is  a  worldwide 
recession  and  through  no  fault  of 
their  own  they  have  a  temporary  li- 
quidity problem.  I  agree  there  Is  a  lot 
to  be  said  for  that.  I  think  we  have  to 
work  out  some  specifics  of  the  IMF 
money. 

But  will  someone  tell  me  how  we  Jus- 
tify sasring  we  will  put  up  $9  billion  for 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  be- 
cause Argentina,  and  Mexico,  and 
Brazil  have  gotten  into  a  temporary  li- 
quidity crisis,  but  we  cannot  do  that 
for  people  here? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

D  1540 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  think  you  are  compar- 
ing apples  and  nuts,  if  I  may  be  re- 
spectful when  I  say  that.  In  the  first 
place,  when  we  talk  about  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  that  does  not 
require  a  budget  outlay,  it  requires  no 
appropriation,  per  se.  There  is  a  draw 
here. 

But  over  and  beyond  that,  the  gen- 
tleman a  little  while  ago  from  New 
York  suggested  this  would  provide  for 
100,000  families  to  be  assisted.  CBO 
admits  that  estimate  is  very  soft  and 
far  less  are  likely  to  be  assisted. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Let  me  say  I  am  on 
limited  time.  The  gentleman  can  talk 
to  me  on  my  time,  he  can  talk  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  on  his 
time.  I  do  not  mean  to  be  rude.  I  will 
defend  what  I  said  on  my  time.  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  of  New  York  but 
he  is  capable  of  handling  his  argu- 
ments on  his  own  time.  If  the  gentle- 
man was  to  tell  me  why  he  is  for 
voting  $0  billion  not  as  a  budget  outlay 
but  as  a  whatchmacallit,  if  he  will  tell 
me  he  is  for  $9  billion  for  whatchma- 
callit. It  is  my  time  and  I  will  rephrase 
the  question. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  That  is  a  line  of  credit. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Would  the  gentleman 
tell  us  he  is  for  the  $9  billion  for  the 
temporary  liquidity  crisis  of  Argenti- 
na. Brazil,  and  Mexico?  Then  why  not 
the  same  thing  for  people  here? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
recognized  for  1  additionsJ  minute. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  apologize  to  my 
friend  from  Ohio.  I  yield  him  the  re- 
mainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  We  are  getting  afield 
here.  May  I  say,  this  does  provide  for  a 
direct  authorization  and  appropriation 


of  $760  million.  We  do  not  know  who 
is  going  to  benefit  from  it. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  am  going  to  reclaim 
my  time.  I  thought  that  the  gentle- 
man was  going  to  object  to  my  analogy 
between  the  $9  billion  we  are  being 
asked  to  vote  not  as  a  budget  outlay 
but  as  a  piece  of  financial  sleight  of 
hand  for  the  IMF.  I  would  close  by 
emphasizing  that  point:  This  adminis- 
tration, many  of  the  financial  institu- 
tions want  the  Congress  to  respond  to 
a  recession-Induced  liquidity  crisis  all 
over  the  world  by  making  some  tempo- 
rarily available.  I  am  not  opposed  in 
principle  to  that  though  I  think  a  lot 
of  work  has  to  be  done  on  it.  I  do  not 
for  the  life  of  me  understand  why, 
necessary  changes  having  been  made, 
but  an  equivalent  type  of  aid  is  not 
also  proper  for  hard-working  Ameri- 
cans who  have  been  thrown  out  of 
work  through  no  fault  of  their  own 
and  face  the  trauma  of  loss  of  their 
homes. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Wortley). 

Mr.  WORTLETy.  Mr.  Chairman  un- 
controlled Federal  spending  still  re- 
mains a  major  obstacle  to  economic 
progress.  Despite  repeated  warnings 
from  economists,  leaders  of  financial 
institutions  and  an  informed  citizen- 
ery,  we  continue  in  the  same  direction. 
We  all  talk  about  reducing  Federal 
spending  but  there  is  little  stomach 
for  making  the  hard  choices  evident  in 
this  body. 

What  is  lacking  is  self-discipline  in 
the  Congress.  It  is  much  easier  for  us 
to  vote  to  spend  money  than  it  is  to  re- 
strain spending.  It  is  much  easier  for 
us  to  pick  up  on  a  laudable  goal,  couch 
it  in  flowery  language  and  then  vote 
for  massive  sums  to  achieve  that  goal. 
An  example  of  what  is  wrong  with 
our  political  system  is  the  mortgage 
foreclosure  relief  bill.  H.R.  1983.  Even 
the  offical  title  of  the  bill,  the  Emer- 
gency Housing  Assistance  Act,  sounds 
noble.  Relief  for  people  who  are  suf- 
fering from  imemployment  and  other 
effects  of  the  recession  smacks  of 
motherhood  and  apple  pie.  The  bill 
would  permit  people  an  opportunity  to 
obtain  Federal  funds  to  prevent  the 
loss  of  their  homes.  The  bill  is  based 
on  the  premise  that  the  plight  of 
people  facing  foreclosure  is  real  and 
immediate  and  something  should  be 
done. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  argue  against 
such  a  premise.  No  one  wants  to  see 
familes  uprooted  from  their  homes 
and  watch  as  their  property  is  auc- 
tioned off  by  Simon  LeGree  bankers 
right  in  front  of  their  eyes.  But  what 
is  the  solution  to  the  problem?  Is  it 
merely  spending  Federal  money?  Ap- 
parently, some  Congressmen  think  so. 
The  bill  before  us  recommends  more 
than   $760   million   for   homeowners' 


relief.  The  real  cost  will  probably  be 
much  higher. 

In  effect,  what  is  being  created 
under  this  proposal  is  a  new  entitle- 
ment. Perhaps,  not  in  the  technical 
sense,  but  it  certainly  is  in  the  political 
sense.  People  facing  foreclosure  will 
believe  that  they  have  the  right  to  dip 
into  the  Federal  Treasury  to  solve 
their  personal  problems,  and  once  this 
right  is  established,  it  will  be  very  dif- 
ficult to  turn  the  spigot  off.  If  conven- 
tional patterns  prevail,  and  I  believe 
they  will,  this  program  wQl  not  be 
temporary  recession  relief,  but  will 
expand  much  in  the  same  manner  as 
other  entitlements  have  expanded. 

Remedies  to  prevent  foreclosure  are 
already  available  in  the  private  sector. 
Even  the  worst  hardship  cases  receive 
equitable  treatment  from  the  majority 
of  our  lending  institutions.  The  policy 
of  forebearance,  that  is  working  out  a 
financial  arrangement  between  lend- 
ers and  borrowers,  is  widely  accepted 
and  practiced.  However,  this  policy 
would  be  severely  threatened  if  all  one 
had  to  do  was  turn  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  a  bailout. 

Unfortunately,  some  bad  loans  have 
been  made.  Yes,  there  are  some  people 
in  our  society  who  made  poor  financial 
decisions.  Yet,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers, 
should  not  be  expected  to  protect 
people  who  exercise  poor  judgment. 

We  cannot  prevent  all  foreclosures 
for  all  times,  but  our  private  sector 
can  and  does  protect  those  who  are 
making  a  genuine  effort  to  help  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  saddest  part 
about  the  bill  designed  to  lessen  the 
incidence  of  home  foreclosures  is  that 
it  would  do  Just  the  opposite.  This  is  a 
fundamental  example  of  why  the  Fed- 
eral Grovemment  gets  itself  into  a  po- 
sition where  it  caimot  manage  its  own 
resources. 

Paul  Volcker,  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve,  testified  before  the 
House  Banking  Committee  Just  last 
week.  He  cautioned  the  Congress 
about  profligate  FedersJ  spending.  He 
predicted  that  there  is  significant  like- 
lihood of  a  return  to  a  recessionary 
economy  by  1985  or  1986  unless  Feder- 
al spending  Is  reduced  now.  Interest 
rates  will  rise.  Jobs  will  be  lost,  and  we 
wiU  undo  all  the  work  of  the  past  2 
years. 

I  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  pre- 
vent the  enactment  of  this  bill  as  re- 
ported from  committee.  We  must  stop 
indiscriminately  using  our  scarce  re- 
sources, and  in  this  instance,  resources 
that  can  only  come  from  borrowed 
money,  to  create  politically  popular 
programs,  that  in  the  long-run  are  det- 
rimental to  the  people  they  were  de- 
signed to  help. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  listen  careful- 
ly to  the  debate  and  ask  themselves 
the  key  question.  Will  this  bill  help 
anyone  who  is  in  danger  of  losing  his 


home?  Or  is  it  Just  another  earnest, 
but  misguided  attempt  to  solve  a  prob- 
lem by  throwing  money  at  it? 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  MoRiusoH). 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington, 
lidr.  Chidnnan,  I  thank  the  chairman 
and  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  1983  requires 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
grant  moratoria  on  payments  of  prin- 
cipal and  interest  on  Farmers  Home 
Administration  loans  prior  to  the  initi- 
ation of  foreclosiu-e. 

lAx.  Chairman.  I  hope  to  make  the 
point,  in  fact  the  four  points,  that  this 
authority  is  both  unnecessary  and  Is 
ill-conceived.  Under  current  law,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture has  the  authority  to  provide  a 
moratorium  to  a  borrower  in  need. 
The  Farmers  Home  Administration  is 
currently  making  use  of  its  authority 
to  offer  interest  credit  agreements  as 
well  as  additional  partial  payment 
agreements  in  addition  to  moratoria  of 
up  to  3  years  duration  to  accommodate 
borrowers  who  find  themselves  in  a 
period  of  financial  stress  which  makes 
them  unable  to  meet  their  obligations 
to  the  agency. 

Not  only  do  they  have  this  authority 
but  they  have  been  utilizing  it.  The 
delinquency  rate  for  their  section  520 
single  family  loan  program  is  19.1  per- 
cent. And  last  year  they  foreclosed  on 
only  1.46  percent  of  their  single  family 
properties.  So,  they  have  this  author- 
ity and  they  are  using  it. 

I  believe  this  is  proof  that  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  is  acting  in  a 
responsible  fashion  and  does  not  need 
mandatory  language. 

Second  point,  the  bill  provides  a 
mandatory  mortorimn  for  all  borrow- 
ers who  show  they  are  not  able  to 
make  payments  due  to  circiunstances 
beyond  their  control,  regardless  of  re- 
payment ability  or  willingness  of  the 
borrower  to  comply  with  his  obliga- 
tions with  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration. 

Third  point:  The  bill  would  impair 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration's 
ability  to  effectively  service  section 
515  rural  rental  housing  loans  by  al- 
lowing these  borrowers  to  be  placed  on 
the  same  basis  as  the  single  family 
hoiising  borrower. 

A  moratorium  for  these  borrowers 
would  seriously  weaken  program  integ- 
rity in  this  section  515  program.  The 
same  difficulties  will  arise  when  the 
moratoriimi  provision  is  applied  to 
labor  housing  projects,  so  they  cover  a 
broad  brush  approach  which  is  imnec- 
essary. 

The  final  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
biU  would  provide  a  moratorium  to 
single  family  housing  borrowers  in 
some  cases  when  the  property  has 


been  abandoned.  Abandoned  proper- 
ties often  deteriorate  in  value,  to  the 
detriment  of  both  the  borrower  and 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  provision  of  HJl. 
1983  related  to  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration housing  loans  is  both  unnec- 
essary, undesirable  and  is  ill-conceived. 
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Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  C^hairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mrs.  Ropkbia). 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  HJl.  1983.  a  bill 
better  noted  for  its  political  appeal 
and  the  temptation  to  political  rheto- 
ric than  for  its  ability  to  reaUy  help 
people  facing  a  mortgage  foreclosure. 
And  I  will  repeat  and  amplify  on  some 
of  the  points  already  addressed  by  my 
colleague.  Mr.  McKnnnsT,  the  ranking 
Republican.  I  do  so  because  the  intri- 
cacies of  the  biU  bear  repetition. 

Let  the  Members  beware:  If  Mem- 
bers think  they  are  voting  for  a  bill 
that  provides  fast  emergency  assist- 
ance to  our  most  hard-pressed  home- 
owners, think  again.  For  the  sake  of 
appearances,  it  is  a  great  bill.  As  an  ef- 
fective emergency  measure,  this  bill  is 
grossly  deficient.  The  real  losers  will 
be  the  American  homeowners— those 
who  genuinely  require  emergency  as- 
sistance; those  homeowners  who, 
though  eligible,  will  not  be  granted 
relief;  and  those  Americans  who  will 
ultimately  shoulder  the  tax  bimlen  for 
another  uncontrollable  Federal  pro- 
gram. 

There  is  nothing  about  this  bill  that 
will  meet  a  present  emergency.  Rea- 
sonable projections  show  it  could  take 
up  to  1  year  for  payments  to  be  made 
to  qualified  individuals.  HUD  would 
have  to  hire  or  reassign  individuals  to 
administer  the  program.  Regulations 
would  have  to  be  drafted  for  the  pro- 
gram and  go  through  the  usual  review 
and  comment  periods.  Then,  once  in 
place,  HUD  would  have  45  dajrs  to  ap- 
prove applications.  Conservative  esti- 
mates of  time  for  implementation 
range  from  3  to  6  months. 

The  bill  does  not  contain  an  assets 
test.  To  qualify,  a  principal  residence 
mortgagor  has  to  have  incurred  a  sub- 
stantial loss  of  income.  It  does  nothing 
to  protect  against  abuse  of  the  system 
by  families  who  might  have  indeed 
lost  income  but  have  other  valuable 
assets.  Proponents  on  the  committee 
have  consistently  refused  to  accommo- 
date this  issue.  Virtually  every  other 
program  targeted  to  help  the  needy 
contains  an  assets  or  needs  test.  This 
bill  does  not.  The  legislation  deals 
with  income,  not  assets. 

Since  it  does  not  target  the  crisis  in- 
dividual or  family.  The  bill  creates  the 
worst  kind  of  competition  among  our 
Nation's  neediest  families.  Out  of  one- 
quarter  million  families  facing  foreclo- 
sure, perhaps  75,000  would  be  helped 
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on  a  flrst-come,  first-serve  basts:  The 
favored  few— identified  by  Mr.  Be- 
THtTHK.  There  will  undoubtedly  be 
some  individuals  receiving  assistance 
who  do  not  deserve  it  and  some  who 
should  receive  help  but  find  none  left. 
What  do  we  do  then?  Do  we  increase 
the  funding  to  accommodate  these  de- 
serving individuals  who  lose  the  race 
for  the  funds  available?  If  so,  then 
what  we  are  creating  is,  quite  literally, 
a  Mortgage  Underwriters  Act.  Any 
homeowner  who  cannot  pay  his  mort- 
gage and  suffers  from  unemployment 
or  imderemployment  is  automatically 
eligible  for  Federal  assistance.  If  this 
is  what  we  are  doing,  we  should  know 
it— the  fuU  implications.  Indeed,  a 
good  case  can  be  made  that  this  bill 
win  be  an  incentive  to  foreclose.  Why 
should  banks  forebear? 

The  point  here,  "Hit.  Chairman,  is 
that  no  one  disputes  that  a  real  prob- 
lem does  exist.  The  Republicans  and 
Democrats  on  the  committee  agreed 
on  that  much.  However,  this  bill  is  the 
wrong  approach.  A  better  approach  is 
to  encourage  forbearance  by  lending 
institutions— the  holders  of  mortgages. 

The  vast  majority  of  institutions 
which  lend  for  residential  mortgages 
make  every  effort  to  work  with  home- 
owners victimized  by  layoffs  and  im- 
employment  during  recessionary  peri- 
ods of  our  national  economy.  It  is  in 
the  mutual  interests  of  lenders  and 
borrowers  to  keep  families  in  their 
homes.  Lending  institutions  do  not 
want  to  be  in  the  property  manage- 
ment/real estate  business. 

The  bankers  involved  in  mortgage 
lending  in  my  home  State  of  New 
Jersey  have  told  me  that  they  view 
foreclosing  on  delinquent  mortgages 
as  a  no-win  situation.  They  routinely 
wait  5  to  6  months  before  taking 
action  to  foreclose.  During  this  time 
they  repeatedly  contact  the  borrowers 
in  an  effort  to  work  out  a  solution  to 
the  problem.  In  99  percent  of  the 
cases,  other  arrangements  are  made. 
These  range  from  taking  no  payment 
at  all  for  a  short  time  to  accepting 
only  the  interest  due  on  the  debt  plus 
whatever  principal  the  borrower  can 
pay.  Only  1  percent  of  delinquent 
mortgages  are  foreclosed  and  the  vast 
majority  of  these  are  ones  where  the 
borrower  refuses  to  cooperate  with  the 
lender. 

Immediate  relief  for  this  problem 
can  be  made  available.  Federal  super- 
visory agencies  can  and  should  make 
appropriate  modifications  to  their  reg- 
ulations so  that  the  forebearance  proc- 
ess is  facilitated.  These  changes  would 
encourage  banks  to  extend  forebear- 
ance as  a  reasonable  and  prudent  prac- 
tice on  delinquent  mortgages. 

I  am  not  advocating  unsound  and 
unsafe  banking  practices.  I  simply 
urge  a  recognition  on  the  part  of  su- 
pervisory agencies  of  the  lengths  to 
which  mortgage  lenders  will  go  to  help 
their  borrowers  preserve  the  American 


dream— the  dream  of  homeownershlp. 
In  the  short  term,  this  will  give  more 
genuine  relief  to  those  individuals  suf- 
fering from  temporary  income  loss  re- 
sulting from  our  Nation's  economic 
problems. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Dreier). 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  like  to  begin  by 
commending  our  distingiiished  rank- 
ing members  on  both  the  subcommit- 
tee and  the  full  committee  for  offering 
what  truly  is  the  most  compassionate 
proposal  imaginable  because  it  is  one 
which  truly  will  provide  a  broad  base 
of  aid  across  the  board  for  those  who 
are  truly  in  need. 

Unfortunately,  once  again  the  Hous- 
ing Subcommittee  of  the  Banking 
Committee  brings  their  traditional  ap- 
proach to  solving  the  perceived  prob- 
lems in  this  country  of  throwing  more 
and  more  money  at  them. 

It  is  getting  to  be  an  annual  occur- 
rence. Most  of  my  colleagues  probably 
remember  last  year's  version.  Last 
May  we  had  another  piece  of  emergen- 
cy legislation  that  was  so  important 
we  had  to  take  it  up  under  suspension 
of  the  rules. 

It  provided  $1  billion  to  subsidize  the 
purchase  of  new  single-family  homes. 
It  was.  according  to  its  supporters,  es- 
sential if  we  were  to  revitalize  the 
homebuilding  industry. 

Some  of  us  argued  against  the  bill 
then,  claiming  the  best  cure  for  the 
housing  Industry  would  be  lower  inter- 
est rates  and  that  this  could  be  facili- 
tated with  less  budget  busting  legisla- 
tion. 

Because  the  President's  veto  was 
sustained,  we  prevailed  and  the  coun- 
try did  not  end  up  with  this  costly 
boondoggle. 

So  what  happened?  The  Federal 
Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation  re- 
cently announced  the  average  retail 
conventional  commitment  rate  has 
fallen  to  12.74  percent,  down  from  17 
percent  a  year  ago,  and  housing  starts 
are  now  projected  at  an  annual  rate  of 
1.45  million. 

I  think  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
this  has  occurred  about  the  same  time 
HUD  would  have  started  to  pump  out 
the  $1  billion  if  last  year's  bill  had 
passed. 

Now  we  are  faced  with  a  similar  situ- 
ation and  similar  timing.  By  the  time 
these  funds  are  available,  this  prob- 
lem, like  the  housing  crisis  of  last 
year,  wlU  have  started  to  disappear. 
But  only  if  we  do  not  overreact. 

The  economy  has  started  to  stabi- 
lize. Unemployment  has  stopped 
climbing  and  should  start  to  drop  in 
the  months  ahead. 

What  we  need  is  continued  restraint 
in  resisting  the  costly  Government 
programs  that  give  the  wrong  signals 
to  the  financial  markets  and  could 
only  stall  recovery. 


Mr.  Chairman,  we  definitely  do  not 
need  another  costly  long-term  solu- 
tion. 

I  urge  support  of  the  only  truly  com- 
passionate proposal  before  us  and  that 
is  the  Wylle  substitute. 

Mr.  WTLIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Gregg). 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  in  opposition  to  this  bill  because 
I  am  very  concerned  about  the  direc- 
tion that  this  Congress  is  taking. 

We  have  heard  from  three  different 
Members  of  the  Democratic  side  that 
the  problems  created  here  result 
through  no  fault  of  the  people  who 
are  suffering  from  foreclosures.  And 
there  is  no  question  about  that,  but  I 
think  we  have  to  ask  ourselves:  Who  is 
at  fault? 

I  believe  that  we  as  a  Congress  have 
to  take  a  significant  amoimt  of  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  faults  that  have 
created  the  problems  that  these 
people  find  themselves  confronting. 
We  as  a  Congress  over  the  last  10 
years  have  spent  more  money  than  we 
have  taken  in.  have  overtaxed  the 
American  people  to  a  point  where  we 
created  an  unnecessary  and  extensive 
recession.  And  as  the  people  in  Amer- 
ica suffered  from  this  recession,  we 
tried  to  respond  to  it  by  doing  the 
same  things  that  created  the  recession 
in  the  first  place,  putting  on  the  books 
programs  which  spend  money  which 
we  do  not  have. 
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And  this  program  is  an  especially 
good  example  of  that.  This  is  nothing 
more  than  a  fiscal  facade.  It  is  really 
not  an  emergency  housing  relief  bill 
nor  an  emergency  financing  relief  biU. 
It  is  an  emergency  biU  to  clear  the 
conscience  of  the  Congress  which  cre- 
ated the  problem.  It  is  only  going  to 
benefit  76.000  people.  And.  sure,  those 
76,000  people  need  benefit;  but  we 
have  put  11  million  people  out  of  work 
by  our  policies  in  this  Congress.  If  we 
really  want  to  assist  the  American 
people,  if  we  really  want  to  assist  the 
people  to  get  back  to  work,  then  what 
we  should  do  is  commit  ourselves  to  re- 
ducing the  spending  we  are  doing  at 
this  level  of  Government  and  continue 
to  reduce  taxation. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  bVt  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
member  of  the  committee  from  the 
great    State    of    Pennsylvania    (Mr. 

COYWE). 

Mr.  COYNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  1983,  the  Emer- 
gency Housing  Assistance  Act  of  1983. 

To  those  who  doubt  the  seriousness 
of  the  home  mortgage  foreclosure 
crisis,  consider  this: 

Nearly  2,000  homes  in  the  ntts- 
burgh  standard  metropolitan  statisti- 
cal area  are  now  in  foreclosure. 


What  does  this  statistic  represent  in 
himian  terms? 

Imagine,  if  you  will,  that  every 
Member  of  this  body  was  present  on 
the  floor  of  the  House.  If  you  in- 
creased that  number  fourfold,  it  would 
still  not  eqiial  the  number  of  people  in 
the  Pittsburgh  area  who  face  loss  of 
their  homes  due  to  mortgage  foreclo- 
sure. If  those  individuals  and  their 
families  were  present  on  the  House 
floor  today,  their  number  would  be  so 
great  as  to  spill  over  from  this  floor 
into  the  Halls  of  Congress. 

This  astounding  niunber  of  people 
facing  the  greatest  economic  calamity 
of  their  lives— enough  people  to  fill 
the  House  of  Representatives  many 
times  over— represents  only  one  small 
part  of  our  Nation.  It  represents  the 
people  in  the  four  county  Pittsburgh 
area  now  facing  the  loss  of  their 
homes  due  to  mortgage  foreclosure. 

This  Congress  has  acted  on  occasion 
to  aid  businesses  in  financial  trouble. 
It  can  now  act  to  preserve  the  finan- 
cial integrity  of  individuals.  While  the 
need  for  emergency  mortgage  assist- 
ance should  be  clear,  the  administra- 
tion continues  to  assert  that  aiding 
homeowners  faced  with  removal  from 
their  homes  is  not  a  proper  use  of  tax- 
payers dollars. 

I  believe  the  administration  would 
be  well  advised  to  recall  that  some  of 
the  people  who  contribute  those  tax 
dollars  to  the  Federal  Treasury  are 
those  very  same  homeowners.  We  hear 
requests  that  we  spend  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  house  an  MX  missile— an  ap- 
parently proper  way  to  spend  tax  dol- 
lars. But  we  cannot  spend  money  to 
preserve  the  housing  of  those  facing 
foreclosure,  we  are  told. 

Mortgages,  not  missiles,  are  the 
prime  topic  of  debate  for  western 
Pennsylvanlans  who  look  with  fear  to 
the  coming  months  as  they  measure 
their  ability  to  meet  a  mortgage  pay- 
ment. The  2,000  now  in  foreclosure  are 
not  the  only  people  who  live  in  fear. 
Fifteen  thousand  people  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh SMSA  are  estimated  to  be  delin- 
quent in  their  mortgage  pajrments. 
For  every  unemployed  worker  current- 
ly delinquent,  three  more  are  close  to 
delinquency.  As  many  as  one-half  of 
these  families  may  lose  their  homes 
unless  they  receive  some  financial  as- 
sistance. 

To  those  who  contend  that  economic 
recovery  will  rescue  these  beleaguered 
homeowners.  I  suggest  a  closer  look  at 
the  facts.  In  the  four-county  Pitts- 
burgh area,  unemployment  actually 
rose  again  in  the  most  recent  statis- 
tics, to  16.2  percent.  The  delinquency 
rate  on  mortgages  is  climbing.  Accord- 
ing to  the  mortgage  bankers  associa- 
tion of  America,  the  Pennsylvania  rate 
of  delinquencies  in  the  fourth  quarter 
of  1982,  stood  at  6.88  percent.  This 
shows  a  steady  but  alarming  rise  In  de- 
linquencies, from  5.14  percent  in  the 


first  quarter  of  1982  and  5.85  percent 
in  the  second  quarter. 

The  mortgage  bankers  association 
survey  does  not  show  Pennsylvania's 
case  to  be  isolated.  Delinquencies  in 
other  States  are  still  more  disturbing: 
Illinois,  9.58  percent;  Indiana,  7.62  per- 
cent; Ohio.  7.41  percent;  South  Caroli- 
na, 7.09  pecent;  Nevada,  7.47  percent; 
and  New  Mexico,  8.89  percent. 

Unless  unemplojnnent  drops  sharply, 
we  can  expect  the  problem  of  mort- 
gage delinquency  and  foreclosure  to 
mushroom.  Joblessness  all  too  often 
translates  into  homelessness,  as  the 
bills  pile  up  and  unemployed  home- 
owners, usually  through  no  fault  of 
their  own,  become  delinquent  in  their 
payments. 

Some  are  more  likely  to  lose  their 
homes  than  others.  For  those  fortu- 
nate enough  to  have  an  FHA  loan,  the 
recently  enacted  temporary  mortgage 
assistance  program  (TMAP)  gives  the 
borrower  a  fighting  chance  to  hold 
onto  a  property.  This  program,  which 
became  law  in  1980,  allows  HUD  to 
make  mortgage  payments  on  behalf  of 
single-family  borrowers  experiencing 
financial  problems.  The  TMAP  pay- 
ments are  available  for  18  months, 
with  an  18-month  extension  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Secretary. 

I  would  emphas<.ze  to  my  colleagues 
that  this  assistance  is  not  available  to 
Veterans'  Administration  or  conven- 
tioiud  borrowers. 

What  does  this  mean  to  a  veteran 
trying  to  keep  a  home?  Consider  the 
experience  in  the  Pittsburgh  area. 
Through  late  1981,  the  Pittsburgh  VA 
office  carried  about  50  to  75  foreclosed 
properties.  By  late  1982,  that  number 
had  mushroomed  to  350  properties. 
One  thousand  one  hundred  and 
eighty-three  GI  loans  were  in  default 
in  the  Pittsburgh  VA  office  for  the 
month  ending  in  September  1982. 
Since  VA  regulations  do  not  require 
loanholders  to  provide  notice  until  the 
105th  day  of  default,  clearly  most  of 
these  borrowers  are  well  behind  on 
their  pasmients. 

Yet  Jobless  veterans  and  convention- 
al borrowers  do  not  qualify  for  TMAP- 
style  assistance.  What  we  have  done 
with  H.R.  1983  is  develop  an  emergen- 
cy assistance  program  along  the  lines 
of  TMAP  to  aid  these  homeowners  in 
a  time  of  severe  economic  slump. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  $760  million  au- 
thorization for  the  Emergency  Hous- 
ing Assistance  Act  of  1983  would  assist 
approximately  76,000  homeowners.  It 
should  be  noted  that  this  is  not  a 
grant  program,  but  an  emergency  loan 
program  to  individuals.  By  acting  on 
this  measure  with  dispatch,  we  can 
begin  to  address  the  problem  of  mort- 
gage foreclosures,  a  problem  which  is 
the  unwelcome  and  nearly  inevitable 
byproduct  of  high  unemployment. 

I  urge  a  "yes"  voted  on  H.R.  1983, 
the  Emergency  Housing  Assistance 
Act  of  1983. 


Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Blr.  COYNE,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  I  should  remind  the  gentleman 
that  the  TMAP  program  has  been 
held  up  by  court  order  so.  therefore, 
we  really  do  not  know  whether  or  not 
it  will  work;  and,  also,  imder  the  condi- 
tions of  this  bill.  Pittsburgh  would 
have  been  eligible  for  10  years. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Bartlett)^ 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  to  oppose  this  bill  vociferously 
and  strongly  for  all  of  the  reasons  that 
have  been  discussed  so  far  and,  fur- 
ther, to  try  to  bring  into  focus  many 
of  the  arguments  in  almost  the  endless 
list  of  what  is  wrong  with  this  legisla- 
tion. And,  first,  let  me  say— and  I 
think  we  all  know  It— both  sides  on 
this  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  both 
sides  on  the  committee  want  truly  to 
help  people  who  need  help  and  who 
are  being  foreclosed  on  and  who  are 
unemployed.  The  problem  with  this 
legislation  is  that  this  is  purported  to 
be  legislation  that  is  in  fact  a  bundle 
of  campaign  speeches  and  slogans 
made  into  law  that  would  in  fact  hurt 
the  very  people  that  we  are  trying  to 
help. 

Let  me  go  down  point  by  point:  This 
bill  has  been  characterized,  and  I 
think  aptly  so,  and  will  be  character- 
ized by  the  American  public  when 
they  begin  to  see  it,  as  "The  Foreclo- 
sure Incentive  Act  of  1983,"  because 
this  bill,  in  and  of  Itself,  would  cause 
vastly  increased  nimibers  of  foreclo- 
sures In  this  coimtry,  foreclosiu«s  that 
otherwise  would  not  happen. 

Just  look  at  the  facts.  In  1982.  there 
were  1.2  million  home  mortgages  that 
were  delinquent,  and  yet  fewer  than 
60,000  foreclosures  that  resulted  in  the 
loss  of  a  home.  So  we  have  a  potential, 
we  are  building  in  a  huge  profit  incen- 
tive for  financial  institutions  to  fore- 
close and  to  go  into  process  up  to  1.2 
million  delinquencies.  The  potential  of 
foreclosure  is  almost  10  times  more, 
more  than  10  times,  as  a  result  of  this 
legislation. 

This  biU  could  aptly  be  called  the 
Foreclosure  Incentive  Act  of  1983. 

And,  second,  this  bill  is  in  fact  a  new 
kind  of  giant  entitlement  program,  but 
not  a  means-tested  entitlement  pro- 
gram. This  Is  an  entitlement  program 
with  no  assets  test,  with  no  test  as  to 
liquid  assets,  a  Mercedes  or  automo- 
biles or  lakefront  lots  or  condomin- 
iums or  other  assets  that  the  borrower 
might  have,  but  in  fact  is  an  entitle- 
ment program  for  the  rich. 

I  would  Just  urge  my  colleagues  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  to  read  the 
bill,  to  read  the  bill  when  it  states  that 
you  do  not  even  have  to  be  unem- 
ployed, you  can  be  underemployed,  be- 
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cause  you  ar«  eligible  for  this  assist- 
ance under  this  bill  if  you  have  suf- 
fered a  reduction  in  your  enu>loyment 
or  if  someone  who  contributes  to  the 
mortgage  has  suffered  a  reduction  in 
inc(Hne  or  reduction  of  employment. 

And.  third,  this  bill— and  we  aU 
know  it— ignores  and  in  fact  steps  in 
the  way  of  u^hg  the  existing  remedies 
that  are  available  under  the  law. 

Later  in  the  day  I  will  be  offering  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  which  would 
provide  that  we  at  least  have  the 
homeowner  first  use  the  remedies  that 
are  available  to  him  or  her  under 
chi4}ter  13  which  are  available  today, 
the  wage  earners'  plan.  I  think  this 
bill  should  at  least  use  existing  reme- 
dies that  are  available  under  Federal 
law  before  tnring  to  set  up  a  new  pro- 


gram. 
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Last,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  com- 
ment that  this  legislation  sets  up  a 
new  bureaucracy;  not  only  a  new  set  of 
entitlements,  but  a  new  bureaucracy. 
The  last  time  we  did  It,  and  I  recall 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  re- 
cited some  other  statistics  from  the 
1930's,  I  would  remind  this  House  that 
the  last  time  that  we  enacted  this  type 
of  bureaucracy  was  in  the  1930's.  It 
was  supposed  to  be  a  temporary  pro- 
gram Just  like  this  program.  It  was  en- 
titled the  Home  Owners  Loan  Corpo- 
ratioiL  It  was  not  temporary.  It  lasted 
for  18  years.  It  was  not  repealed  untU 
1951.  employed  20,000  people  by  the 
time  it  was  through,  and  that  corpora- 
tion, gentlemen,  resulted  in  the  direct 
foreclosure  of  200.000  homes. 

So  we  have  done  this  before,  and  it 
not  only  did  not  work,  it  worked  badly. 

Mr.  WTLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  would  be  happy 
to  srleld  to  my  colleague  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WTLIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man is  maHng  a  very  significant  state- 
ment there.  The  committee  report, 
and  this  was  alluded  to  a  little  earlier 
by  one  of  the  speakers,  raises  the  spec- 
ter of  the  depression  with  reference  to 
the  Home  Owners  Loan  Corporation's 
actxial  number  of  foreclosures. 

The  gentleman  siiggests  that  there 
were  200.000  who  were  forced  to  leave 
their  homes  during  this  period? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  This  corporation, 
during  that  period,  foreclosed  on 
200,000  homes. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  The  Government 
agency  which  was  created. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  agency  itself. 

Ii4r.  WYLIE.  It  also  received 
1.886,409  applications  during  that  2- 
year  period,  and  had  a  staff  which 
reached  20,000  during  that  period,  and 
it  lasted  for  some  18  years,  which  is  a 
point  the  gentleman  was  making. 

Now,  I  do  not  think  alluding  to  that 
as  an  analogy  to  what  we  should  be 


doing  today  helps  support  this  legisla- 
tion, and  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
making  that  point. 

Mr.  COYNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Peiuisyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  COYNE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  Just  like  to 
point  out  that  at  the  end  of  that  pro- 
gram, that  program  showed  a  profit. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Low«RY). 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU 
the  gentleman  jrield  to  me? 

Mr.  LOWERY  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  shielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  prepared  an 
amendment  to  offer  today  to  H.R. 
1983,  the  Emergency  Housing  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1983,  which  I  wiU  not 
offer.  The  purpose  of  the  amendment 
is  to  provide  equal  treatment  and  pro- 
tection to  aU  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration borrowers  who  are  threatened 
by  foreclosure  due  to  adverse  econom- 
ic and  financial  circimistances  beyond 
their  control.  As  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee, H.R.  1983  provides  needed  ad- 
ditional protection  for  Farmers  Home 
Administration  rural  housing  loan  pro- 
gram borrowers  by  requiring  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriciilture  to  grant  a  mora- 
torium on  the  principal  and  interest 
payments  on  a  delinquent  loan  if  the 
delinquency  is  due  to  borrower  finan- 
cial problems  which  are  involuntary. 

This  additional  protection  against 
foreclosure  correctly  and  humanely  re- 
sponds to  the  financial  trauma  wide- 
spread today  in  rural  America  as 
starkly  indicated  by  the  130-percent 
increase  in  the  number  of  properties 
acquired  by  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration in  the  last  3  years  result- 
ing from  foreclosiu*  or  voluntary  con- 
veyance because  of  impeding  foreclo- 
sure. 

Although  I  will  not  offer  an  amend- 
ment today  to  extend  indentlcal  fore- 
closure protection  to  all  Farmers 
Home  Administration  borrowers  be- 
cause of  the  likelihood  the  amend- 
ment would  be  subject  to  a  point  of 
order,  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  Con- 
gress to  provide  equal  protection  to  all 
Farmers  Home  Administration  bor- 
rowers who  are  threatened  by  foreclo- 
sure because  of  adverse  economic  and 
financial  conditions  beyond  their  con- 
trol. 

I  commend  the  subcommittee  and 
full  committee  for  the  additional  pro- 
tection which  has  been  provided  in  the 
legislation  for  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration homeowership  loan  program 
borrowers  and  I  solicit  for  extending 
identical  protection  to  Farmers  Home 
Administration  farm  loan  borrowers. 
Between  1980  and  1983,  the  percent- 


age of  delinquent  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration farm  loans  has  doubled 
from  26.8  to  52.4  percent.  The  amoimt 
of  delinquent  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration loans  has  increased  nearly  five- 
fold during  this  same  period  from  $1.1 
to  $5.2  billion.  The  number  of  farms 
acquired  annually  by  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  has  increased 
steadily  from  1979  with  1,470  farms  ac- 
quired last  year  compared  to  fewer 
than  400  in  1981. 

The  inescapable  conclusion,  avoid- 
able only  by  a  willingness  to  ignore 
the  facts,  is  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration farm  loan  borrowers  like  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  homeowner- 
ship  loan  program  borrowers  need 
foreclo6\u*e  protection  because  of  ad- 
verse economic  and  fiiumcial  condi- 
tions beyond  their  control.  Without 
such  protection,  the  Nation's  dwin- 
dling number  of  farmers  will  become 
even  smaller. 

Mr.  LOWERY  of  California,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  this 
legislation,  H.R.  1983,  the  Emergency 
Mortgage  Foreclosure  Assistance  Act. 
Let  me  state  at  the  outset  that  I  agree 
with  my  Republican  colleagues  that 
those  facing  mortgage  foreclosure 
through  no  fault  of  their  own  should 
receive  assistance.  However,  not  only 
is  this  legislation  not  the  way  to  pro- 
vide that  assistance,  I  am  concerned 
that  it  will  cause  more  harm  than 
good  in  the  long  run,  and  worse,  may 
lead  some  to  believe  that  they  can  re- 
ceive help  when  in  fact  they  may  not 
be  able  to. 

The  first  and  perhaps  most  serious 
problem  with  H.R.  1983  is  that  it  re- 
quires a  very  bureaucratic  process  that 
could  take  months  to  implement.  HUD 
would  have  to  hire  or  reassign  between 
250  and  500  employees,  draft  regula- 
tions, which  are  subject  to  review  by 
Congress,  print  the  regulations  for  a 
30-day  review  period,  and  then  HUD 
has  up  to  45  days  to  approve  the  appli- 
cation for  assistance  from  the  individ- 
ual homeowner. 

In  the  meantime,  the  better  part  of 
a  calendar  year  has  clasped.  And 
indeed,  when  the  initial  authorization 
of  $760  million  has  been  committed, 
who  will  tell  the  next  homeowner  in 
line  that  the  funds  have  been  exhaust- 
ed? Or  will  the  taxpayer  continue  to 
make  mortgage  payments  over  and 
above  the  equity  in  the  property? 

There  are  other  defects  in  this  bill. 
There  is  no  assets  test,  and  no  require- 
ment that  the  borrower  and  the  lender 
explore  other  solutions.  The  Secretary 
of  HUD  is  called  upon  to  make  niuner- 
ous  subjective  determinations,  includ- 
ing verify  that  the  mortgagor  has  suf- 
fered a  reduction  in  income  and  deter- 
mine that  that  loss  is  "Significant"; 
assess  the  homeowner's  prospects  for 
reemployment  or  rebut  the  presump- 
tion that  the  mortgagor  meets  the  re- 
quirements to  qualify  for  assistance. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  strongly  urge  a 
"no"  vote  on  this  legislation.  There 
are  far  better  ways  to  help  those  who 
truly  need  some  kind  of  assistance. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
TC^nMui  (Mr.  Glickmah). 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hate  to  throw  cold 
water  from  my  side  of  the  aisle  on  this 
bill  because  the  problems  are  legiti- 
mate, but  the  bill  needs  to  be  signifi- 
cantly tightened  up  in  order  to  be  a 
fair  and  responsible  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, because  we  have  the  opportunity 
in  this  bill,  unless  it  is  changed,  to  ba- 
sically turn  this  into  an  entitlement 
program  which  will  go  on  in  perpetui- 
ty, and  I  do  not  want  to  see  that 
happen.  I  do  not  think  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  wants  to  see  that 
hi^pen. 

There  are  basically  four  areas  of 
problems  within  the  bill.  As  written, 
the  bill's  eligibility  criteria  would 
allow  unemployed  or  underemployed 
workers  to  seek  assistance  without 
regard  to  the  cause  of  their  imemploy- 
ment.  What  if  they  were  fired  for  mal- 
feasance, or  what  if  they  were  Just 
fired  because  the  employer  did  not 
think  they  were  capable?  That  issue  is 
not  dealt  with. 

In  addition,  the  bill  does  not  talk 
about  individuals  who  are  involuntar- 
ily in  that  predicament  due  to  adverse 
economic  conditions.  I  know  that  is 
the  intention  of  the  committee,  but  it 
is  not  in  the  bill. 

As  reported,  the  bill  does  not  include 
an  assets  test,  although  I  imderstand 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  and 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  are 
going  to  deal  with  that  problem. 

But  the  most  serious  problem  with 
this  bill  is  that  as  it  is  written,  there  is 
a  specific  rebuttable  presiunption  that 
a  mortgagor  will  be  able  to  fulfill  the 
requirements  necessary  to  qualify. 
That  means  that  if  you  can  show  a 
reasonable  prospect  that  you  are  going 
to  get  a  Job  or  a  reasonable  prospect 
that  you  can  pay  your  loan  back  in  36 
months,  you  are  going  to  get  the  loan. 
That  is  a  tremendous  change  from 
every  other  nonentitlement  program 
we  have  on  the  books  now.  Under  all 
programs  that  we  have  on  the  books, 
when  we  deal  with  taxpayers'  money 
and  it  is  not  an  entitlement  program, 
you,  the  applicant,  have  to  show  that 
you  need  the  money,  and  prove  it. 
That  is  Just  a  responsible  use  of  tax- 
payers' money. 

Under  this  bill,  there  is  a  specific  re- 
buttable presumption  that  if  you  go  to 
HUD.  you  are  going  to  get  the  money, 
and  the  Government  has  to  prove  that 
you  do  not  need  the  money.  Unless  we 
are  dealing  with  a  program  like  social 
security  or  a  veteran's  pension,  where 
you  automatically  become  entitled  to 
that  money,  this  is  not  a  responsible 
provision,  not  when  you  are  talking 


about    $750    million    of    taxpayers' 
money. 

So  I  will  offer  an  amendment  which 
will  conform  this  program  to  every 
other  nonentitlement  program  of  the 
Government:  that  you.  the  applicant, 
have  to  go  in  and  show  that  you  need 
the  money  in  order  to  get  it,  not  that 
the  Government  has  to  show  that  you 
do  not  need  the  money. 

I  would  also  tell  my  colleagues,  on 
Thursday  we  have  an  agriculture  mor- 
atorium bill  Just  like  this  bill.  It  says 
that  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion may  defer  loans  if  you  have  great 
difficulty.  But  in  that  bill.  I  would  tell 
my  colleagues,  the  applicant  must 
prove  by  substantial  evidence  that  he 
will  be  able  to  repay  the  loan. 

Now,  why  should  oxir  farmers  have 
to  prove  by  substantial  evidence  and 
have  them  have  the  burden  of  proof 
that  they  are  going  to  qualify,  and 
under  this  bill  the  Government  has  to 
prove  that  you  do  not  qualify.  That  is 
not  fair.  That  is  not  an  appropriate 
use  of  Government  funds. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  brings 
up  an  interesting  word,  and  I  would 
like  his  opinion. 

The  gentleman  brings  up  the  word 
"entitlement,"  what  all  of  us  who  have 
been  here  for  a  while  feel  so  frustrat- 
ed about,  that  we  cannot  control  our 
entitlement  budget.  How  would  the 
gentleman  feel,  or  would  the  gentle- 
man think  I  was  right  when  I  said 
what  happens  to  the  70,001  person 
who  goes  in  for  this  aid?  Under  the 
Chicago  fairness  doctrine,  as  we  some- 
times call  it.  would  this  not  in  fact 
then  become  an  automatic  entitlement 
program,  adding  one  more  program 
out  of  control,  because  is  it  not  a  fact 
that  if  it  is  fair  for  one  American 
under  that  doctrine,  it  is  fair  for  all 
Americans  in  the  same  circumstances? 
Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  think  there  are 
serious  legal  questions  that  this  does 
become  an  entitlement  program.  And  I 
guess  what  really  worries  me  is  that  if 
the  Government  has  the  obligation  to 
prove  that  you  are  not  qualified  for 
the  money,  it  Just  adds  fuel  to  the  fire 
and  makes  the  courts  say  they  really 
intended  this  to  be  an  entitlement  pro- 
gram.   

Bir.  McKINNEY.  So  we  are  not 
reaUy  talking,  then,  about  a  $760  mil- 
lion-odd program;  we  could  be  talking 
about  a  $1  billion-odd  program. 
Mr.  GLICKMAN.  We  could  be. 
Mr.  McKINNEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman, 
may  I  inquire  how  much  time  we  have 
remaining  on  this  side? 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Gohzalez)  has  9Vt 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  another  distin- 
guished member  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Ebi>- 

UICH). 

Mr.  ERDREICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  one 
of  the  greatest  financial  catastrophes 
conceivable  to  a  family  in  the  United 
States  today  is  losing  one's  home.  Ac- 
cording to  an  industy  estimate,  more 
than  140,000  homes  around  the  coim- 
try  are  currently  in  foreclosure.  This 
staggering  figxire  is  a  65V^-percent  in- 
crease over  the  number  of  foreclosures 
at  the  same  time  last  year.  I  feel  that 
HJl.  1983,  the  Emergency  Housing  As- 
sistance Act,  provides  a  viable  solution 
to  this  severe  problem  facing  our  citi- 
zenry. 

The  homeowners  who  are  defaulting 
are  people  who  have  fallen  upon  hard 
times  because,  as  we  all  know,  unem- 
ployment reached  unprecedented 
levels.  Because  a  house  is  generally 
the  largest  investment  that  most 
people  ever  make,  mortgage  payments 
are  traditionally  the  last  debt  on 
which  homeowners  default.  The  high 
foreclosure  rate  is  a  painful  indication 
of  Just  how  serious  the  problems  of  re- 
cession and  the  resulting  unemploy- 
ment figures  really  are. 

The  threat  of  mortgage  foreclosure 
is  particularly  acute  in  my  hometown 
of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  and  the  sur- 
rounding Jefferson  County,  where  un- 
emplosrment  is  approximately  50  per- 
cent above  the  national  average. 

In  order  to  help  develop  legislation 
that  would  most  directly  address  the 
needs  of  my  district,  I  met  with  Bir- 
mingham area  residents  in  February, 
including  mortgage  bankers  and  home- 
owners, to  discuss  the  mortgage  fore- 
closiu-e  problem.  I  relayed  what  I  had 
learned  to  my  feUow  members  on  the 
House  Banking  Subcommittee  on 
which  I  serve. 

In  addition,  two  Birmingham  area 
residents,  a  mortgage  banker,  and  an 
vmemployed  steelworker,  testified 
before  the  subcommittee  on  the  rising 
foreclosure  rate  and  its  adverse  effect 
on  the  well-being  of  hundreds  of  fami- 
lies in  the  Sixth  District  of  Alabama. 

The  Emergency  Housing  Assistance 
Act  would  authorize  $760  million  to 
set  up  a  loan  fund  to  assist  approxi- 
mately 76,000  homeowners  facing  fore- 
closure. It  also  authorizes  $100  million 
to  provide  assistance  for  shelter  and 
essential  services  for  the  homeless, 
and  requires  the  agriculture  Depart- 
ment to  grant  a  moratorium  on  home 
loan  payments  insured  by  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  for  people 
facing  mortgage  foreclosure.  This  sup- 
plemental assistance  program  would 
not  place  an  undue  burden  on  home- 
owners in  repaying  their  loan,  since 
their  monthly  payments  would  be  lim- 
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Ited  to  38  percent  of  their  income.  The 
program  would  only  be  activated  when 
foreclosure  rates  in  local  areas  become 
unacceptable:  when  foreclosure  levels 
drop,  the  program  will  be  discontin- 
ued. Homeowners  would  be  required  to 
resume  full  mortgage  payment  within 
3  years  and  repay  the  Government 
loan  with  interest. 

Homeowners  who  are  now  threat- 
ened with  losing  their  homes  are  not 
responsible  for  the  economic  misman- 
agement which  created  the  recession 
from  which  we  are  only  now  beginning 
to  recover.  This  is  a  loan  program,  re- 
paying to  the  Federal  Government  the 
mortgage  assistance  payments,  with 
interest.  The  Emergency  Housing  As- 
sistance Act.  which  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  to  support,  pro- 
vides a  cushion  of  stability,  not  only 
for  homeowners,  but  also  for  stability 
in  the  mortgage  industry  and  among 
the  financial  institutions  that  are  a 
most  important  foundation  of  econom- 
ic recovery. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
3rleld  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Obkrstab). 

Mr.  OBE31STAR.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  here  to  appeal 
to  my  colleagues  in  this  body  for  com- 
passion, for  a  sense  of  understanding 
of  the  problem  of  people  who  are  on 
the  brink  of  disaster  and  about  to  lose 
everything  they  have,  to  restore 
through  this  legislation  some  sense  of 
stability  and  hope  to  the  lives  of  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  Americans. 

D  1620 

The  issues  are  clear.  In  the  Mem- 
bers' districts  and  in  my  district  thou- 
sands of  people  are  out  of  work.  Their 
careers,  their  homes,  their  families, 
and  everything  they  have  worked  a 
lifetime  for  is  on  the  line.  They  are 
about  to  lose  it. 

We  do  not  have  to  debate  the  Emer- 
gency Housing  Assistance  Act  to 
death.  We  know  what  the  issues  are. 
The  committee  has  done  a  superb  job 
in  bringing  forward  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion that  is  going  right  to  the  heart  of 
the  problem,  to  help  people  keep  that 
one  biggest  investment  in  their  lives, 
their  home. 

In  1982  some  170,000  families  lost 
their  homes  because  they  could  not 
make  mortgage  payments.  It  was  that 
simple.  Thousands  of  others  sold  their 
homes  at  substantial  losses  under  tre- 
mendous financial  pressure.  They  did 
not  have  a  choice. 

Now  our  President  comes  forth  with 
rosy  economic  predictions  for  the 
future,  and  we  hear  those  predictions 
from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  We 
hear  that  things  are  turning  around, 
and  they  say,  "let's  forget  this  bill." 
Meanwhile  thousands  of  people  are 
unemployed  and  things  are  going 
down  the  drain. 


I  have  been  swamped  with  heart- 
rending stories  of  real  cases,  real 
people,  not  imagined,  not  statistics. 

Deab  Sir:  We  heard  on  the  news  this 
morning,  to  write  to  you.  if  we  were  in 
danger  of  losing  our  home. 

My  husband  has  been  off  of  work  since 
February  of  1982  due  to  a  Job  injury  at  Erie 
Mining  Company.  He  was  collecting  SttA 
benefits.  A  few  weeks  ago  without  any 
notice,  we  were  cut  off  of  these  benefits 
without  a  notice  that  we  had  to  pay  (175.00 
to  keep  up  our  medical  insurance.  With 
three  children  we  had  no  other  alternative 
but  to  apply  for  AFDC  uid  to  contact  a  re- 
altor to  sell  our  home.  Thinking  we  would 
rather  try  to  sell  it,  than  to  lose  it.  With 
what  we  were  receivtog  from  S&A  and  what 
we  will  receive  from  welfare  there  is  no  pos- 
sible way  that  a  $521.00  house  payment  can 
be  made.  We  tried  paying  $100.00  towards 
our  payment  but  the  Miners  Bank  appar- 
ently is  not  happy.  After  the  lights,  fuel, 
water,  groceries  and  clinic  bills  are  paid  on 
that  leaves  us  with  nothing.  It  took  us  five 
years  to  build  a  house  that  will  probably  be 
taken  from  us  in  the  near  future.  What  will 
we  do  and  where  will  we  go  with  three  chil- 
dren? I  can  not  work  due  to  a  knee  surgery 
on  January  10th  and  other  medical  prob- 
lems. So  we  have  exhausted  our  thoughts 
and  efforts  to  make  it. 

Februakt  27, 1083. 

CoRORESSMAM  Oberstar:  I  Understand  you 
have  co-sponsored  legislation  to  establish  a 
low-Interest  mortgage  loan  program  for  un- 
employed homeowners.  Because  I  am  on  In- 
definate  layoff  from  the  taconite  Industry.  I 
have  been  unable  to  secure  a  H.U.D.-F.H.A. 
home  mortgage  to  refinance  a  home  con- 
struction loan.  This  loan  has  been  extended 
once  and  Is  now  scheduled  to  expire  Sept.  1, 
1983.  I  have  met  all  the  other  F.H.A.  loan 
stipulations,  except  the  one  on  being  em- 
ployed. To  say  the  least,  this  has  been  a 
trying  experience,  because  I  know  I  can 
manage  the  monthly  payments. 

I  am  hopefuU  that  this  bill,  or  some  other 
change  in  H.UJ).-F.H.A.  regulations  would 
permit  me  to  get  a  much-needed  permanent 
mortgage. 

Thank  you  for  your  concern. 

March  16, 1983. 

Dear  ConoRESsiCAif  Oberstar:  The  situa- 
tion on  the  Range  is  quite  critical  regarding 
our  housing  situation.  The  time  is  near 
when  we  will  have  no  unemployment  funds 
left  and  many  of  our  neighbors  already  have 
run  out  and  their  houses  will  be  put  up  for 
auction  this  spring.  These  people  are  young 
families  with  small  children.  Where  will 
they  go?  Babbett  housing  is  very  reasonable 
and  we  can't  even  make  it— not  to  mention 
the  other  towns  where  housing  is  higher. 

There  are  men  here  who  want  to  work  but 
there's  nothing  available.  Men  are  going  all 
over  loolLing  for  Jobs  only  to  return  home 
again.  There's  no  way  a  family  can  live  on 
the  minimum  wage,  even  cheaply.  We  are 
disappointed  in  the  lack  of  compassion 
that's  shown  in  Washington.  We  resent 
being  called  lazy. 

Please  show  them  that  the  need  is  get- 
ting—if not  already  desparate.  We  are 
people  too. 

Thank  you  Congressman  for  your  concern 
for  the  "ordinary"  people. 


March  2. 1983. 
Representative  James  Oberstar, 
Federal  BuUdino. 
Dviuth,  Minn. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  writing  to  let  you  know  I 
am  a  concerned  home  owner.  The  fact  Is  I 
should  have  lost  my  place  already,  but 
thanks  to  a  banker  who  really  cares,  I  am 
Just  hanging  in  there. 

I  am  an  ex-miner.  I  was  forced  into  taking 
my  severence  from  U.S.  Steel,  Sherman  dis- 
trict to  save  my  home.  Now  my  unemploy- 
ment extension  is  almost  up  and  I  am  afraid 
my  banker  will  be  forced  to  forclose  on  me. 

I  have  only  worked  in  the  mines  eleven 
weeks  since  Oct.  1979.  Since  that  time  we 
lived  on  CETA  for  awhile,  and  IRRRB  pro- 
gram for  a  few  months. 

Sir,  I  am  desperate  both  to  save  my  home, 
and  to  find  a  Job  so  I  will  be  able  to  make 
my  payments,  and  feed  my  family. 

I  have  a  wife  and  two  fine  daughters  to 
raise. 

I  am  thirty  six  years  old,  and  a  Veteran  of 
Viet-Nam.  Sure  is  a  fine  time  to  start  on  a 
new  career. 

I  need  help  desperately. 

Thank  you  for  your  concern. 

March  3, 1983. 

Dear  BCr.  Oberstar:  This  letter  comes  to 
you  as  a  plea  for  help.  My  husband  and  I 
have  been  laid-off  from  n.SJ3.  for  17 
months.  We  have  exhausted  all  luiemploy- 
ment  benefits.  My  husband  has  three  trades 
behind  him  with  a  total  of  7  years  of  educa- 
tion. We  can't  find  a  Job  anywhere,  we  can't 
even  get  on  IRRRB  right  now.  Six  years  ago 
my  husband  got  a  mining  Job  and  false 
hopes,  dreams,  and  feelings  of  security.  We 
got  married  both  worked  hard,  l>ought  an 
old  farm  house  and  saved  to  fix  it  up.  It's 
far  from  new  looking,  but  we  are  proud 
people  and  have  grown  to  love  it.  And  now 
we  are  about  to  lose  everything  we've 
worked  for.  We  have  no  income  and  feel 
horrified  we  are  expected  to  live  on  (3.50  an 
hour.  Our  house  payment  Is  (324.00,  elec- 
tricity is  (90.00  and  going  up  23  percent  in  a 
month,  not  to  mention  gas,  food,  and  other 
necessities.  We  haven't  any  ciiildren,  and 
during  this  depression  feel  blessed  there's 
none  to  watch  suffer.  It's  bad  enough 
watching  other  peoples  kids  go  without  ne- 
cessities. I  watched  a  young  girl  walk  on  her 
tiptoes  because  her  boots  were  two  sizes  too 
small. 

We  paid  big  taxes  when  we  were  both 
working.  Now  our  own  government  is  turn- 
ing its  back  on  us  in  our  time  of  need.  We 
are  angry  our  government  and  these  mining 
companies  don't  care  alxtut  us.  Mayl>e  this 
is  what  Reagan  wants,  to  break  our  spirits 
and  have  the  unions  destroyed,  so  we  can  all 
work  like  migrant  workers,  leaving  all  the 
profits  to  a  choosen  few.  He  wants  us  to 
move  to  where  there's  work.  We'd  love  to 
know  where  that  work  is.  There's  twelve 
people  in  my  family,  and  ten  of  us  is  looldng 
for  work.  I  have  checked  six  states  for  em- 
ployment. We  would  like  to  invite  anyone  to 
come  and  see  how  we  live,  anyone  from  the 
white  house.  But  they  better  come  soon, 
otherwise  bring  their  own  sleeping  l>ag  for 
our  tent  home. 

Dear  Mr.  Oberstar:  I  am  writing  in  re- 
gards to  your  mortgage  foreclosiu^  bill. 

My  husband  has  been  laid  off  (unem- 
ployed) since  October  1981  from  VS.  Steel 
in  Mt.  Iron,  Minnesota.  With  no  signs  of 
being  recalled  t>ack. 


Our  house  payment  is  (260.00  a  month  & 
(150.00  of  it  is  interest  We  have  been  paying 
(100.00  a  month.  Which  Is  not  very  easy. 

Our  unemployment  ran  out  in  January. 
We  are  presently  on  AFDC  which  gives  us 
(544.00  a  month  A  with  2  kids  St  bills  that  is 
not  enough. 

I  don't  know  how  much  longer  our  bank 
will  allow  us  to  only  pay  (100.00. 

We  were  lucky  enough  to  sell  our  truck 
for  what  we  owed  on  it.  We  would  have 
gotten  that  foreclosed  on. 

Our  house  Is  not  a  mansion  but,  we  have 
worked  hard  to  make  it  a  home.  The 
thought  of  losing  it  haunts  us  every  day. 

If  your  bill  passes  &  I  hope  it  will.  I  hope 
with  all  my  heart  that  it  will  help  us. 

We  have  not  given  up  hope.  My  husl>and 
Is  constantly  looking  for  work.  But,  the  Job 
hunting  costs  money  also.  Most  companies 
seem  like  they  don't  want  to  hire  unem- 
ployed steelworkers.  They  think  the  steel 
companies  will  be  going  back  to  full  produc- 
tion, which  is  highly  unlikely. 

Thank  you  lor  giving  me  your  time.  I 
hope  this  letter  will  help.  If  there's  any- 
thing you  can  do  to  help  we  would  be  more 
than  happy. 

Representotive  James  Oberstar. 
Federal  Building, 
Duluth,  Minn. 

Dear  Represkhtative  Oberstar:  An  an- 
nouncment  on  TV  one  day  caught  my  atten- 
tion—concerning letters  to  you  about  the 
unemployed  maybe  losing  their  homes. 

I  have  a  son-in-law  who  was  laid  off  one 
year  ago  from  National  Steel  in  Keewatin.  I 
guess  you  can  say  he  was  fortunate  in  that 
he  had  his  five  or  six  weeks  vacation  due, 
plus  unemployment  and  then  the  extension. 
There's  no  more  now  unless  your  bill  to 
extend  benefits  eight  more  weeks  passes.  I 
pray  it  does.  Thank  you  for  introducing  it. 

Iii  July,  '82,  a  baby  boy  was  bom  (Cesar- 
lan)  to  my  daughter  (and  son-in-law.)  He 
wasn't  even  a  day  old  when  he  was  taken  by 
ambulance  to  Children's  Hospital  In  Minne- 
apolis and  had  surgery  at  9  p.m.  that 
night— a  T.  E.  Fistula.  He  was  there  for  a 
month— came  home  for  a  few  weeks— then 
back  to  Children's  for  double  hernia  sur- 
gery. Hospital  stay  then  was  three  weeks. 

Last  fall  my  daughter  went  on  to  check  on 
him,  found  him  blue;  was  rushed  to  Hlbbing 
Hospital  for  two  days  and  then  taken  by  air 
ambulance  to  Children's  again. 

After  four  days  he  was  sent  home  with  a 
monitor  that  has  to  be  used  now  to  check 
his  breathing.  (They'd  bought  an  Inter-com 
before,  but  that  is  of  no  use  when  he  stops 
breathing.) 

Last  week  he  came  home  from  another 
week's  hospitalisation  for  a  viral  infection. 

I  don't  want  to  bore  you,  but  what  I'm 
trying  to  say  is  they  are  in  the  same  boat  as 
everyone  else. 

My  son-in-law  pays  (150.00  a  month  Blue 
Cross  and  Shield  plus  extra  hospital  charges 
that  B.C.  doesn't  cover.  (Air  ambulance  to 
the  cities  was  (1,500.00.  B.C.  paid  (1,200.00), 
and  the  list  goes  on  and  on. 

How  on  earth  can  anyone  keep  up  mort- 
gage payments  in  these  times  with  no  work? 
I'm  sure  they  are  proljably  Just  paying  the 
interest  or  trying  the  best  they  can. 

President  Reagan's  program  may  be  work- 
ing, but  he  is  surely  hurting  many,  many 
people  in  putting  it  across.  I  wish  he'd  come 
and  talk  with  some  of  the  families:  very 
wishful  thinking. 

Thank  you  for  your  interest  In  the  unem- 
ployed's plight.  They  want  woik:  not  wel- 
fare. 


I  would  like  to  tell  you  why  the  moratori- 
um legislation  is  important  to  me  and  the 
entire  state  of  BCinnesota. 

To  start  with,  here  are  some  figures  on 
what  is  happening  in  my  part  of  the  state. 
There  were  at>out  25  foreclosures  in  St. 
Louis  County  in  1980.  In  1981  there  were  50 
and  in  1982  there  were  around  100.  By  the 
end  of  1983  there  will  probably  be  over  200. 

My  husband,  a  trained  welder,  had  been 
working  as  a  welder  for  16  years.  In  1980  he 
lost  his  Job.  He  was  out  of  work  for  15  and 
one-half  months.  Two  and  a  half  months  of 
that  he  used  to  learn  a  new  trade  in  school. 
He  took  courses  to  become  a  heating  special- 
ist, and  when  he  went  back  to  Duluth,  he 
found  there  were  no  Jobs  as  a  heating  spe- 
cialist either. 

His  unemployment  ran  out.  He  took  the 
only  Job  available,  at  a  gas  station.  When  he 
was  getting  unemployment,  we  were  still 
able  to  make  our  housing  payments.  His 
current  Job,  even  though  he  puts  in  50 
hours  a  week,  does  not  give  us  enough  to 
meet  all  of  our  house  payments  along  with 
our  other  bills. 

I  started  to  sell  Avon  to  try  to  help  out, 
but  we  can't  make  it. 

Our  house  was  originally  built  by  my  hus- 
band's father  and  grandfather.  The  home 
has  an  assumed  value  of  (37,500  and  we  owe 
(11,300  now.  Because  we  have  not  been  able 
to  make  full  payments,  we  have  been  threat- 
ened with  foreclosure. 

The  emotional  strain  on  our  family  is  un- 
bearable. My  13-year-old  daughter,  the 
oldest  of  three  children,  has  started  to  get 
migraine  headaches,  and  I  know  she  senses 
what  is  going  on.  My  own  nerves  are  shot.  I 
have  become  short-tempered.  I  can't  sleep 
well  at  night,  and  I  liave  diarrhea  and  vom- 
iting. 


This  is  a  concerned  mother.  I  think 
she  would  vomit  if  she  heard  some  of 
the  arguments  that  were  made  on  the 
floor  this  afternoon.  I  would  like  my 
colleagues  over  here,  with  all  their 
well-intentioned  Eu-guments,  to  go  out 
and  tell  this  mother  to  stand  in  line 
and  wait  until  something  turns 
around. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota,  Mr.  Ober- 
star. has  expired. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  30  additional  seconds  to  the  gen- 
tleman  from   Minnesota,   Mr.   Ober- 

STAR. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman, 
these  people  cannot  wait.  These  are 
people  who  have  worked  a  lifetime. 
They  have  made  payments  for  10,  15, 
20  years  on  their  homes.  They  only 
want  a  job,  and  they  only  want  to  keep 
their  homes,  the  biggest  investment 
they  have. 

I  say  to  the  Members,  do  not  tell  us 
that  there  is  some  magic  solution  out 
there  that  the  banks  are  going  to  pro- 
vide for  them  because  we  know  that 
solution  is  not  coming,  and  these 
people,  if  this  bill  is  not  passed,  are 
going  to  lose  their  homes. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Gekas). 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  this 
legislation  it  seems  to  me  we  have  an- 


other example  of  the  Congress  acting 
under  the  promptness  of  too  much  too 
late.  One  would  think  that  this  pro- 
posal was  made  in  a  time  when  the  sig- 
nals on  the  economy  were  calling  for 
even  a  deeper  recession  or  a  depression 
that  never  came. 

Actually,  the  contrary  is  working 
right  now  to  the  benefit  of  all  our  citi- 
zens. All  the  signals  of  the  economy 
are  good— Increased  productivity,  in- 
creased weekly  income,  increased  work 
hours,  increased  inventories,  and  in- 
creased orders.  All  the  signs  of  the 
economy  are  working  upward  and  to 
the  benefit  of  the  very  same  people 
this  bill  is  attempting  to  aid. 

By  the  time  the  full  bureaucracy 
and  the  full  implementation  of  this 
legislation  would  go  into  effect,  we 
would  be  helping  people  who  really  in 
most  cases  would  not  any  longer  re- 
quire it  and  give  disincentive  to  those 
people. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  be 
looking  at  giving  incentive  to  the  lend- 
ers to  forbear,  to  work  with  the  people 
who  are  distressed,  as  they  are  doing 
now,  and  to  gage  each  one,  one  on  one, 
mortgagee  to  mortgagor  and  lender  to 
consumer.  Let  them  work  out  their 
problems  privately  and  within  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  lender  to  extend  the  loan 
and  within  the  capacity  of  the  mortga- 
gor to  pay  off  or  to  refinance  or  do 
really  what  he  thinks  is  right  to  save 
his  home  by  the  best  means  possible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  we  ought  to  be 
doing  is  to  encourage  the  private  rela- 
tionship between  the  lender  and  the 
borrower  and  do  all  we  can  to  encour- 
age this  relationship.  We  should  not 
make  the  lender  become  the  enemy  of 
the  borrower  by  forcing  him  to  fore- 
close by  means  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Wise). 

Mr.  WISE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  1983,  which  will  help 
prevent  a  potentially  disastrous  situa- 
tion, especially  in  areas  of  high  unem- 
ployment. 

In  my  own  State  of  West  Virginia, 
which  now  boasts  an  unemployment 
rate  of  21  percent,  the  seriousness  of 
the  problem  of  emergency  foreclosure 
is  only  beginning  to  be  felt. 

The  West  Virginia  housing  develop- 
ment fund,  which  provides  tax-exempt 
mortgage  revenue  bonds  for  low-  and 
middle-income  housing,  provides  a  dra- 
matic illustration.  In  all  of  1982.  the 
fimd  saw  49  foreclosures  on  its  mort- 
gages, with  only  4  or  5  of  those  direct- 
ly attributable  to  imemployment.  In 
February  1983  alone,  45  of  the  fimd's 
borrowers  became  eligible  for  foreclo- 
sure status,  with  19  of  these  directly 
related  to  unemployment.  In  addition, 
several  other  cases,  in  which  the  fami- 
lies could  not  be  located  and  thus  the 
cause  was  undetermined,  were  likely 
related  to  unemployment. 
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On  a  recent  walk  through  Jackson 
County  in  my  district,  I  was  disturbed 
to  see  a  notice  of  foreclosure  and  an- 
noimcement  of  sale  posted  on  one  of 
the  homes.  This  was  a  sight  reminis- 
cence of  the  Great  Depression,  and  is 
something  that  has  rarely  been  seen 
sbice.  Something  must  be  done  to 
assure  that  such  a  sight  does  not 
become  commonplace. 

One  lender  in  Jackson  County, 
which  is  currently  experiencing  a  23.6- 
percent  rate,  saw  its  delinquency  rate 
on  mortgage  pajmients  more  than 
double  between  March  1982  and 
Bffarch  1983.  In  addition,  the  number 
of  foreclosures  in  that  time  period  rose 
from  one  to  six,  an  unacceptable  in- 
crease. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  mortgage  foreclo- 
sure rate  in  West  Virginia  does  not  ac- 
curately illustrate  the  magnitude  of 
the  problem.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  lenders  have  worked  hard  to  fore- 
stall foreclosure  proceedings  for  as 
long  as  possible.  They  have  worked 
out  alternative  arrangements  with 
borrowers  like  refinancing  their  loans 
and  lowering  the  monthly  payments 
by  extending  the  terms. 

As  long  as  our  unemplojmient  rate 
remains  high,  the  mortgage  delinquen- 
cy rate  will  continue  to  rise,  and  in- 
creasing numbers  of  people  wiU  qual- 
ify for  foreclosure  status.  How  long 
will  our  Nation's  lenders  be  able  to  rob 
Peter  to  pay  Paul?  Eventually,  they 
will  need  some  type  of  assistance  in 
order  to  help  homeowners  through 
this  crisis  situation. 

The  Emergency  Housing  Assistance 
Act  will  provide  the  necessary  assist- 
ance to  homeowners  once  all  alterna- 
tive means  have  been  exhausted.  It 
will  be  a  great  help  to  financial  insti- 
tutions, homeowners,  and  to  the  econ- 
omy, until  we  have  seen  ourselves 
through  these  troubled  times. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  HiLER). 

Mr.  WTT.igp.  lii.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  jrielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  several 
things  that  disturb  me  about  this  bill, 
but  one  of  the  main  ones  is  that  there 
are  no  specifics  as  to  what  constitutes 
a  significant  loss  of  income.  We  could 
have  someone  who  had  had  an  income 
of  $75,000  and  had  a  reduction  to 
$30,000,  and  that  might  conceivably 
meet  the  consideration  of  what  is  a 
"significant  loss  of  income." 

All  we  would  have  to  have  had  is  a 
loss  of  Income  due  to  a  reduction  in 
his  or  her  income  or  his  or  her  own 
self-emplojrment,  or  returns  from  the 
pursuit  of  his  or  her  occupation.  What 
disturbs  me  about  that  is  that  some- 
one could  have  had  an  income  of 
$75,000,  had  a  $90,000  mortgage,  smd. 
because  of  utilities,  property  taxes, 
maintenance,  and  condo  fees,  had  an 
additional  expense  of  something  in  the 


neighborhood  of  $4,600.  and  along 
with  the  $90,000  mortgage  at  12  per- 
cent interest,  they  would  have  obliga- 
tions of  $15,400  a  year.  But  if  that 
person  had  a  loss  of  income  from 
$75,000  to  $30,000,  which  is  stiU  a  sig- 
nificant income  but  a  significant  loss 
of  income,  paying  38  percent  of  that 
income  for  payments,  that  person 
would  only  have  to  cough  up  $11,400 
or  nearly  $4,000  less  than  what  his 
previous  payments  had  been. 

D  1630 

So  that  person  making  a  $30,000 
income  could  be  a  stockbroker,  could 
be  an  artist,  could  be  a  writer,  sudden- 
ly is  qualifying  for  a  $4,000  subsidy. 

So  what  concerns  me,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  that  there  is  no  asset  test,  there  is 
no  income  test,  there  is  nothing  to 
keep  this  program  from  becoming  a 
very  large  entitlement  and  I  think  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  it  has  been  men- 
tioned Chat  it  is  not  an  entitlement, 
that  by  the  time  this  provision  would 
get  to  the  coiuts,  it  would  be  consid- 
ered an  entitlement  and  $760  million 
would  be  a  mere  drop  in  the  bucket  to 
what  this  program  could  eventually 
cost;  aU  at  a  time  when  home  building, 
home  starts,  are  up,  when  auto  sales 
are  up,  when  industrial  production  is 
up,  when  we  su-e  on  the  verge  of  a  sig- 
nificant economic  recovery. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  opposed  to  the 
bill. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  distingruished 
chairman  of  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Maryland 

(Mr.  MiTCHELI.) . 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
always  find  it  so  ironic  that  whenever 
there  is  something  good  for  people 
being  contemplated  in  this  Congress, 
all  sorts  of  questions  can  be  raised 
about  why  we  should  not  do  the  right 
thing.  The  question  of  a  means  test, 
the  question  of  forbearance.  aU  these 
issues  are  raised. 

It  Just  puzzles  me  that  when  the 
Congress  desires  to  act  on  behalf  of 
people  who  need  help,  we  get  all  these 
very  curious  argtunents. 

In  my  city  alone,  the  delinquency 
rate  on  home  mortgages  is  10.1  per- 
cent. Sure,  we  are  going  to  have  a  re- 
covery, but  every  economist  that  I 
know  of  says  that  even  Lf  you  have  a 
recovery,  there  is  going  to  be  a  lag 
time  on  unemployment.  Every  econo- 
mist that  I  luiow  of,  of  either  liberal  or 
conservative  persuasion,  says  unem- 
ployment is  going  to  be  aroimd  9  per- 
cent for  the  next  3  years. 

I  fully  support  this  bill.  My  only 
quarrel  with  it  is  that  it  is  not  big 
enough.  We  are  only  going  to  help 
some  76,000  homeowners  and  you  are 
going  to  have  double  that  number  in 
trouble. 

I  do  support  the  legislation. 


I  rise  in  support  of  Congressman 
Hehhy  Gonzalez'  bill,  H.R.  1983,  the 
Emergency  Housing  Assistance  Act. 

On  liAarch  29,  1983,  I  held  a  hearing 
in  Baltimore  concerning  homelessness. 
During  this  hearing,  I  heard  testimony 
from  Ms.  Jane  Harrison,  a  housing  de- 
veloper for  the  Women's  Housing  Coa- 
lition. Inc.  In  her  statement,  Ms.  Har- 
rison stated,  "The  worst  sin  towards 
our  fellow  creatures  is  not  to  hate 
them,  but  to  be  indifferent  to  them. 
That's  the  essence  of  inhumanity."  By 
failing  to  pass  my  colleague's  bill,  the 
House  will  be  renouncing  its  sacred  re- 
sponsibility to  meet  the  basic  survival 
needs  of  the  American  people. 

A  March  2,  1983.  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal article  reported  that  nationwide 
foreclosures  during  the  fourth  quarter 
of  1982  hit  a  30-year  high.  Moreover,  it 
stated  that  0.76  percent  of  all  out- 
standing mortgages  were  in  foreclo- 
sure and  5.7  percent  were  delinquent 
during  this  quarter. 

In  Baltimore  city  alone  the  current 
average  delinquency  rate  on  home 
mortgage  loans  is  10.1  percent.  As  a 
result,  many  Baltimoreans  are  facing 
the  bleak  prospect  of  foreclosures  and 
possible  homelessness. 

I  believe  my  colleague's  bill  will  re- 
verse the  current  nationwide  insensi- 
tivity  toward  these  two  growing  prob- 
lems. Briefly,  this  bill  authorizes  $760 
million  to  establish  a  new  revolving 
loan  fund  to  assist  approximately 
76,000  homeowners  who  are  facing 
foreclosure  on  home  mortgage  loans 
not  insured  by  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  (FHA)  or  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  (FHA).  The 
measure  also  authorized  $100  million 
to  provide  assistance  for  shelter  and 
essential  services  for  the  homeless. 

The  $760  million  revolving  loan 
fund,  to  be  administered  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  HUD,  would  become  active 
when  the  average  default  rate  over  a 
3-month  period,  as  measured  by  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  rises 
to  1.3  percent  of  mortgage  funds.  The 
program  would  be  suspended  when  the 
default  rate  drops  to  a  3-month  aver- 
age of  1.2  percent  or  below. 

Only  mortgages  on  one-to-four- 
famlly  homes,  cooperatives,  or  condo- 
miniums that  are  the  primary  resi- 
dence of  the  homeowner  would  be  eli- 
gible for  assistance.  Furthermore, 
mortgage  payments  would  have  to  be 
90  days  delinquent,  or  the  owner  must 
have  been  notified  that  the  lender  in- 
tends to  foreclose.  In  addition,  the 
original  mortgage  amount  cannot 
exceed  the  maximimi  mortgage 
amount  that  could  be  insured  by  the 
FHA  ($67,500  to  $90,000). 

Congressman  Gonzalez'  bill  is  based 
upon  the  premise  that  a  large  number 
of  potential  foreclosures  will  occur  as 
a  result  of  the  Reaganomics-induced 
10.5  percent  unemployment  rate.  Con- 
sequently, individuals  would  only  be 


eligible  for  assistance  If  they  have  suf- 
fered a  substantial  loss  of  income  as  a 
result  of  unemployment  or  reduced 
employment. 

The  assistance  payment*  cover  the 
difference  between  what  the  home- 
owner is  capable  of  paying  and  the 
amount  needed  to  cover  total  monthly 
housing  expenses.  The  homeowner, 
however,  is  responsible  for  contribut- 
ing at  least  38  percent  of  his  monthly 
net  effective  Income.  The  payments 
last  for  18  months,  plus  any  period  of 
default,  and  may  be  extended,  at  the 
SecretaJT's  discretion,  for  an  addition- 
al 18  months.  The  interest  repayment 
portion  of  the  loan  would  be  based  on 
Treasury  bonds  or  10  percent,  which- 
ever is  lower. 

Finally,  H.R.  1983  addresses  the  im- 
mediate problem  of  homelessness.  It 
authorizes  $100  million  to  be  placed  in 
the  Secretary's  discretionary  fund 
imder  the  community  development 
block  grant  (CDBG)  program  to  make 
grants  to  metropolitan  cities,  urban 
coimties,  small  cities,  and  to  nonprofit 
organizations  to  provide  shelter  and 
essential  services  for  individuals  sub- 
ject to  life  threatening  situations  be- 
cause they  lack  housing. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  passage  of  H.R.  1983.  By  pass- 
ing this  bill,  we  can  begin  to  seriously 
address  this  coimtry's  neglect  and  irre- 
sponsibility toward  its  homeless  citi- 
zens. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman      from     Wyoming      (Mr. 

Mr.  CHENEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
on  behalf  of  the  Republican  Policy 
Committee  in  opposition  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  McKiNNEY). 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
do  not  think  anyone  is  more  concerned 
about  foreclosure  in  this  body  than  I 
am.  If  you  really  want  to  help  people 
that  have  this  threat,  vote  for  the 
Wylie  amendment,  which  will  allow 
the  banks  to  forbear.  If,  in  fact,  you 
only  want  to  help  a  few  and  if  you 
want  them  to  have  to  go  not  only 
through  default,  but  into  foreclosure, 
vote  for  this  bill,  because  that  is  exact- 
ly what  you  are  doing. 

This  bill  is  probably  going  to  help 
only  somewhere  between  50,000  to 
70.000  people  In  this  country. 

I  would  suggest  to  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Baltimore,  I  have 
the  same  concerns  in  Bridgeport.  This 
bill  Is  not  going  to  help  my  people. 
This  bill  is  not  going  to  be  fair  to  the 
people  who  are  brown-bagging  grocer- 
ies, who  are  working  in  gas  stations, 
washing  cars,  the  wives  who  are  work- 
ing in  McDonald's.  This  bill  is  going  to 
help  the  select  first  few  in  and,  in  fact, 
if  it  is  going  to  go  across  the  board  and 
help  everyone,  it  is  going  to  become 


one  more  very  expensive  entitlement 
program. 

I  suggest,  lix.  Chairman,  that  the 
method  to  really  help  people,  as  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Mlrmesota 
said,  who  are  in  dire,  grievous  troubles, 
out  of  their  foreclosure,  is  to  vote  for 
the  Wylie  amendment  and  allow  the 
banks  to  forebear. 

Today  we  debate  the  merits  of  the 
Emergency  Housing  Assistance  Act  of 
1983.  I  think  it  is  Important  to  point 
out  at  the  begiiming  that  the  Intrinsic 
rights  or  wrongs  of  this  legislation  are 
the  focus  of  this  debate. 

During  the  Banking  Committee's 
consideration  of  HJl.  1983  the  Repub- 
lican members  demonstrated  their 
deep  concern  for  those  people  faced 
with  the  horrible  prospect  of  losing 
their  homes.  That  concern  is  shared.  I 
am  certain,  by  all  Members  of  this 
body  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  It  is 
clear  that  in  some  parts  of  the  country 
economic  conditions  produced  a  signif- 
icant increase  in  mortgage  foreclo- 
sures. To  meet  the  crisis  in  those 
areas,  special  measures  should  be  de- 
vised to  assist  unemployed  homeown- 
ers who  are  facing  foreclosure. 

I  approach  this  issue  with  a  very 
personal  perspective.  If  you  walked 
into  my  office,  you  would  see  a  pen 
and  ink  drawing  of  a  home  in  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  which  was  taken  from  my 
mother  and  father  in  1931,  the  year  I 
was  bom.  In  my  family  for  many  years 
after  the  Depression  we  did  not  know 
what  it  was  to  own  a  home. 

But  not  only  had  we  lost  our  home: 
We  had  lost  my  father's  business.  To 
feed  his  family,  in  fact  to  survive,  my 
father  sold  cereal  door  to  door. 

An  interesting  fact  of  the  situation, 
however,  was  that  we  thought  we  were 
lucky.  We  never  left  that  house  even 
though  most  of  the  houses  on  Shady 
Avenue  had  been  foreclosed  on  by  the 
Mellon  Bank  or  some  other  bank. 
After  foreclosure  all  the  banks  could 
hope  to  do  was  rent  the  houses  since 
there  was  no  real  estate  market,  a  situ- 
ation very  similar  to  today's  condition. 
I  tell  you  my  personal  story  because 
I  am  aware  of  the  emotional  trauma 
that  is  a  part  of  the  foreclosure  proc- 
ess. I  feel  that  if  Congress  does  any- 
thing to  deal  with  mortgage  problems 
related  to  economic  conditions,  the 
end  result  of  our  action  should  be  to 
avoid  foreclosure. 

It  is  because  I  have  this  deep  convic- 
tion that  I  speak  against  HJl.  1983. 
The  stated  purpose  of  the  bill  is  some- 
thing on  which  we  all  agree.  But  the 
mechanics  of  the  program  will  lead  to 
the  opposite  result— a  rush  to  mort- 
gage delinquency  and  foreclosure. 
Rather  than  mortgage  assistance  H.R. 
1983  provides  foreclosure  incentives. 

That  is  my  major  problem  with  this 
legislation,  but  it  is  flawed  in  so  many 
other  respects  that  I  will  highlight 
only  a  few.  I  am  sure  that  the  more 
you  examine  the  bill,  the  more  you 


will  see  for  yourself  that  however  well- 
intentioned  it  will  not  meet  the  needs 
of  the  threatened  homeowner. 

For  example,  the  bureaucratic  red- 
tape  involved  in  setting  up  such  a  pro- 
gram wiU  result  in  a  delay  of  almost  a 
year  before  any  assistance  would  be 
available.  Meanwhile,  who  knows  how 
many  thousands  of  people  will  be  en- 
couraged to  stop  making  mortgage 
payments  because  the  message,  "Con- 
gress Just  passed  a  program  to  pay 
your  mortgage,"  will  be  passed  by  the 
media. 

Our  committee  was  told  that  possi- 
bly as  many  as  200,000  families  would 
be  eligible  for  this  assistance,  but  the 
number  who  actually  would  get  loans 
would  be  76.000.  and  most  likely  fewer 
than  that.  What  about  the  more  than 
120,000  families  who  were  lead  to  be- 
lieve assistance  would  be  coming. 
What  if  they  Jeopardize  their  financial 
relationship  with  the  lender  to  qualify 
for  the  program  but  do  not  receive  as- 
sistance? 

How  much  help  are  we  giving  the 
unemployed  Americans  when  we  raise 
their  hopes  for  mortgage  assistance 
and  are  not  able  to  deliver? 

Is  it  fair  for  us  to  promote  home- 
ownership  and  then  pass  legislation 
that  tells  them  not  to  make  their 
mortgage  payments  so  that  they  can 
face  foreclosure? 

Is  it  fair  to  the  person  who  has  been 
scraping  to  keep  up  his  payments  to 
give  assistance  to  someone  who  has 
not  tried  at  all? 

Is  it  fair  to  give  assistance  to  the 
middle  class  and  financial  institutions 
while  we  have  millions  of  low-income 
families  living  in  substandard  condi- 
tions? 

I  wonder  how  my  people  in  Bridge- 
port are  going  to  react  to  this  bill. 
What  do  I  say  to  someone  who  is  laid 
off  from  his  usuad  Job,  but  is  making  a 
few  dollars  bagging  groceries  or  col- 
lecting pop  bottles  from  trash  cans. 

That  person  struggled  to  buy  a 
house  because  it  was  his  parents' 
dream.  When  he  was  laid  off,  he  used 
his  savings  and  other  assets  to  pay  his 
biUs.  He  has  made  every  effort  to  co- 
operate with  his  lenders  and  pay  some- 
thing on  his  debts. 

Now  he  sees  his  neighbor  who  has  a 
new  Mercedes  parked  in  the  driveway 
next  to  his  280  Z.  Since  he  Just  got  laid 
off.  he  was  afraid  he  might  have  to 
give  up  his  condo  at  the  beach  or  the 
boat,  maybe  one  of  his  cars  or  some 
stocks.  But  thanks  to  this  legislation 
he  can  skip  his  house  payment  and 
keep  his  expensive  toys.  Uncle  Sugar  is 
coming  to  his  rescue. 

I  ask  you.  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is 
that  the  kind  of  emergency  mortgage 
assistance  you  want  to  vote  for. 

There  are  thousands  of  Americans 
struggling  to  make  it  through  this  re- 
cession by  paying  what  they  can  on 
their  debts.  That  is  the  effort  that 
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should  be  encouraged  and  rewarded 
with  Federal  relief. 

ELR.  1983  is  not  the  only  approach 
that  has  surfaced  to  meet  the  mort- 
gage foreclosure  problem. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  sug- 
gested approaches.  I  believe  the  best 
solution  is  to  combine  Federal.  State, 
and  local  efforts  in  a  way  that  best 
meets  the  needs  of  the  area. 

On  the  Federal  level  we  could  direct 
i«)propriate  action  by  the  supervisory 
agencies  to  facilitate  forebearance  by 
the  lending  institutions  holding  delin- 
quent mortgages.  This  program  could 
be  implemented  immediately  and 
would  have  an  impact  that  could  be 
felt  when  it  is  needed.  This  approach 
is  the  substitute  that  will  be  offered 
by  Chalhxrs  Wtliz  when  amend- 
ments are  in  order. 

To  complement  this  action  there  are 
approximately  60  pieces  of  legislation 
under  consideration  by  at  least  11 
States.  The  common  thread  that  runs 
through  these  is  more  forebearance 
without  Jeopardizing  financial  ability. 
Since  we  know  that  foreclosure  is  not 
good  for  the  homeowners,  since  the 
lenders  realize  that  foreclosure  is  not 
in  their  best  interest,  and  since  Feder- 
al and  State  regulators,  legislatures, 
and  courts  are  promoting  forebear- 
ance. adoption  of  the  Wylle  substitute 
is  the  best  thing  that  Congress  can  do 
for  the  American  people. 

We  do  not  want  to  provide  incentives 
for  default  or  foreclosure.  We  do  not 
want  to  destroy  the  secondary  mort- 
gage market.  We  do  not  want  to  turn 
our  savings  and  loans  and  banks  into 
real  estate  warehouses.  And  I  think  we 
all  agree  that  the  Ust  thing  we  want 
to  do  is  create  another  Federal  pro- 
gram to  get  HUD  any  further  involved 
in  the  real  estate  business. 

H.R.  1983  can  only  dig  a  deeper  hole 
for  families  loolung  for  mortgage  as- 
sistance. It  would  be  a  cruel  Joke  for 
Congress  to  pass  this  bUl  and  call  it 
mortgage  relief.  Under  H.R.  1983, 
relief  is  spelled  f-o-r-e-c-l-o-s-u-r-e. 

Mr.  WYUE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  the  remaining  1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  we  have  had 
a  very  interesting  and  complete  debate 
on  this  bill.  H.R.  1983  today.  There  is 
a  difference  of  philosophy  as  to  Just 
what  the  bill  will  do. 

We  submit  that  there  are  some 
250.000  people  exposed  under  the  trig- 
gering mechanism  found  in  this  bill, 
and  that  only  some  50.000  or  60.000 
would  be  benefited.  Even  the  figures 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
suggests  that  there  might  be  up  to 
100,000  people  benefited,  but  they 
admit  that  their  figures  are  soft  and 
that  given  our  hjrpotheses  that  there 
might  be  a  range  of  60,000  to  70.000 
who  would  be  benefited  by  this  bill; 
that  witnesses  who  came  before  our 
committee  said,  make  no  mistake 
about  this.  H.R.  1983  would  create  a 
permanent  Federal  mortgage  foreclo- 


sure program,  not  a  temporary  coun- 
tercyclical relief  bill,  as  it  has  been 
presented. 

Mortgage  lenders  and  private  mort- 
gage insurers  would  be  given  perverse 
incentives.  I  submit,  to  foreclosure  on 
delinquent  loans.  In  fact,  this  bill  is 
really  a  bailout  for  mortgage  lenders 
and  insiu^rs  currently  forebearlng  on 
their  delinquent  loans.  By  encouraging 
rapid  foreclosure,  this  bill  could  more 
than  triple  the  number  of  homeown- 
ers currently  facing  foreclosures  and 
have  exactly  the  opposite  effect  of 
that  intended  by  the  authors  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  GONZAIiEZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Koltks). 

Mr.  KOLTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I.  too. 
rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  1983. 

One  of  the  key  elements  of  the 
American  dream  is  owning  a  home. 
The  threat  of  mortgage  foreclosing 
shatters  that  dream,  sometimes  for- 
ever. 

The  effects  of  this  recession  and  the 
failure  of  this  administration  to  prop- 
erly enforce  our  trade  laws  have  had  a 
devastating  impact  on  the  working 
people  of  our  Nation.  We  often  hear  of 
towns  and  cities  that  have  the  dubious 
distinction  of  having  the  Nation's 
highest  unemployment  rate. 

Let  me  give  you  the  unemployment 
percentages  in  five  coimtles  that  help 
make  up  my  congressional  district  in 
western  Pennsylvania.  They  are:  20 
percent.  23.2  percent.  23.1  percent, 
16.4  percent,  and  21.6  percent. 

Mortgage  foreclosures  have  been  oc- 
curring at  record  levels  all  across 
America.  In  my  district,  they  have 
closely  paralleled  the  increase  in  steel 
imports. 

Let  me  cite  just  one  example.  Last 
year  when  imports  reached  record 
levels,  so  did  mortgage  foreclosures.  In 
Beaver  County.  Pa.,  my  home  county, 
99  homes  were  foreclosed  on.  Many  of 
those  families  lost  their  piece  of  the 
American  dream  because  their  pri- 
mary breadwinner  was  laid  off.  There 
is  no  way  a  family  can  make  $500 
monthly  mortgage  payments  when  the 
worklngman  is  laid  off.  Worse  yet, 
how  do  I  explain  to  a  laid  off  railroad 
worker  that  he  and  his  family  have  to 
live  on  $25  a  day  in  imemplo3maent 
benefits? 

Once  a  family  is  foreclosed  on.  the 
family  unit  itself  begins  to  weaken. 
There  is  tremendous  stress  and  a  loss 
of  dignity  and  pride.  In  addition,  there 
are  instances  of  child  and  spouse 
abuse.  What  is  even  more  unreason- 
able is  the  fact  that  once  a  family 
leaves  its  home,  there  is  generally  not 
another  family  waiting  to  purchase  it 
or  assume  the  mortgage. 

As  an  example,  a  constituent  of  mine 
who  is  a  laid-off  steelworker,  testified 
before  the  Banking  Committee  when 
public  hearings  were  held  on  this  legis- 
lation last  February.  The  gentleman 


told  the  committee  that  even  though 
his  house  was  lost  through  foreclo- 
sure, it  was  setting  vacant,  because  no 
one  else  could  afford  or  was  interested 
in  moving  in.  This  to  me  is  a  tremen- 
dous waste. 

E^ren  more  appalling  was  the  story 
carried  by  a  Pittsburgh  television  sta- 
tion as  weU  as  the  local  newspaper. 
The  story  told  of  a  family  that  had 
lost  their  home  and  was  forced  to  live 
in  an  automobile.  I  relate  this,  not  to 
be  sensationallstic  but  because  I  have 
seen  it. 

This  bill  will  not  help  those  who 
have  already  lost  their  homes,  but  it 
will  offer  hope  to  those  who  are  on 
the  brink  of  foreclosure. 

I  acluiowledge  and  even  appreciate 
some  of  the  arguments  being  offered 
against  this  bill.  Many  contend  that  it 
will  create  further  bureaucracy. 
Others  assert  that  it  will  not  really 
help  people  until  next  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  be  unfitting 
of  this  Congress  to  callously  turn  its 
back  on  those  in  this  Nation  who 
genuinely  need  mortgage  assistance.  It 
would  be  wrong  to  permit  the  Ameri- 
can dream  to  be  snatched  away  from 
them. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  vote  yes 
on  H.R.  1983. 

•  Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  1983.  the 
Emergency  Housing  Assistance  Act. 

I  want  to  commend  the  leadership 
that  Congressman  Henby  Gonzalez 
has  taken  in  recent  months  in  making 
certain  that  the  right  of  every  Ameri- 
can to  a  decent  and  affordable  house 
\s  assured,  and  that  the  dream  of 
homeownership,  precarious  for  many 
in  the  present  recession,  does  not 
vanish. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  is 
truly  an  emergency  bill,  providing 
speedy  and  appropriate  Federal  mort- 
gage assistance  as  a  response  to  the 
tragic  situation  in  which  many  Ameri- 
can homeowners  find  themselves,  that 
situation  being  the  threat  of  foreclo- 
sures on  their  homes  in  the  dire  eco- 
nomic circumstances  which  confront 
unemployed  individuals  throughout 
the  Nation  and  in  Puerto  Rico. 

The  members  of  the  Housing  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Banlcing  Com- 
mittee who  had  the  foresight  to  act 
speedily  and  responsibly  by  shaping 
this  legislation  merit  the  respect  of  all 
of  us  and  I  want  to  commend  them  for 
their  leadership. 

This  is  also  a  compassionate  bill, 
providing  an  authorization  of  $100 
million  from  the  HUD  Secretary's  dis- 
cretionary fund  of  the  commimity  de- 
velopment block  grant  program  to 
assist  cities,  nonprofit  organizations 
and  some  State  governments  in  meet- 
ing the  emergency  needs  of  the  home- 
less. 

In  recent  weeks,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  initiated  other  ac- 


tions to  meet  the  emergencies  of  the 
current  recession.  In  passing  the  Jobs 
stimulus  legislation,  the  Congress  has 
said  to  the  American  people  that  they 
are  aware  of  the  difficult  economic  cir- 
cumstances confronting  many  unem- 
ployed, and  have  responded  to  the  na- 
tional need  to  create  Jobs  and  produc- 
tive emplojmaent. 

Now.  H.R.  1983  fills  the  gap  for 
Americans  throughout  this  country 
who,  through  no  fault  of  their  own. 
have  been  laid  off  and,  confronted 
with  inadequate  income,  are  faced 
with  foreclosures. 

The  committee  bill  authorizes  a  pro- 
gram designed  to  provide  temporary 
relief  through  deferred  interest  loans 
in  any  Federal  home  loan  bank  dis- 
trict. This  program  would  be  activated 
under  a  formula  set  forth  in  the  com- 
mittee report  which  stipulates  that 
over  a  period  of  3  consecutive  months 
the  average  amount  of  the  funds  that 
are  60  days  delinquent  exceeds  1.3  per- 
cent of  all  mortgage  loans  and  con- 
tracts covered  imder  the  FMLB  mort- 
gage delinquency  series. 

Thus,  individual  applicants  for  as- 
sistance who  are  the  principal  owners 
of  a  home  covered  under  conventional 
or  VA  loans  confronted  with  foreclo- 
sure can  find  some  way  out  of  their 
economic  dilemma. 

Another  section  of  HJl.  1983 
strengthens  the  authority  of  the  U.S. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  give  some 
measure  of  relief  to  rural  borrowers 
delinquent  in  repaying  Farmers  Home 
Administration  housing  loans. 

Recent  policies  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  In  hastening  the  collec- 
tion process  has  caused  real  hardships 
in  rural  areas  where  economic  down- 
turns are  many  times  felt  more  dra- 
in&tic&lly* 

The  committee's  action  will  be  help- 
ful to  low  and  moderate  income  per- 
sons who  require  interest  credit  subsi- 
dies along  with  their  section  502 
FmHA  loans. 

It  makes  no  sense  whatsoever  to 
have  the  Federal  Government  contin- 
ue to  exacerbate  the  economic  woes 
that  many  individuals  in  this  country 
are  now  experiencing. 

The  provisions  of  H.R.  1983  which 
will  provide  technical  assistance  to 
help  borrowers  apply  for  the  moratori- 
um procedure  through  which  a  hold 
would  be  put  on  the  repayment  sched- 
ule is  a  compassionate  and  helpful 
one. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  variety  of  fronts 
and  in  a  variety  of  committees,  this 
legislative  body  has  begim  to  respond 
to  help  citizens  of  this  country  who— 
through  no  fault  of  their  own— face 
the  plight  of  the  current  recession. 

I  believe  H.R.  1983  is  a  solid  and 
positive  bill,  one  that  will  help  restore 
and  maintain  the  dream  of  American 
homeownership  across  this  Nation.  It 
merits  our  strong  support.* 


•  Mr.  WALOREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  commend  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs 
for  their  swift  action  in  bringing  to 
the  floor  this  bill  to  answer  the  needs 
of  the  many  Americans  facing  the  pos- 
sibility of  mortgage  foreclosures.  The 
Emergency  Housing  Assistance  Act  of 
1983.  is  an  Indispensable  step  to  safe- 
guard the  Investments  of  many  work- 
ers who  suffer  from  the  economic 
stagnation  and  decline  in  key  sectors 
of  our  economy  such  as  the  steel  in- 
dustry. 

The  bill  we  are  now  considering  is 
similar  to  one  that  I  introduced  on 
this  subject  and  differs  mainly  in  the 
method  we  would  trigger  the  relief 
program.  Although  in  my  view  this 
kind  of  relief  should  be  tied  to  State 
unemployment  rates,  the  trigger  in 
this  bill  is  broad  enough  to  assure  that 
the  immediate  needs  of  those  persons 
are  met  who  are  most  in  need  of  help. 
In  the  process  of  working  on  this 
issue,  we  developed  a  profile  of  those 
from  western  Pennsylvania  who  have 
been  unable  to  meet  their  mortgage 
payments  as  a  result  of  unprecedented 
unemployment. 

The  average  homeowner  is  between 
25  and  45  years  old  with  three  to  four 
dependents. 

The  average  principal  amount  repre- 
sented by  these  mortgages  is  between 
$40,000  to  $50,000  and  has  been  held 
for  between  5  and  10  years. 

The  homeowners  have  not  had  any 
prior  default  of  their  mortgage  pay- 
ments imtil  losing  their  Jobs  during 
the  present  recession. 

Clearly,  this  profUe  reveals  deep  dif- 
ficulty In  the  very  core  of  America's 
middle  class.  While  it  may  be  that 
there  are  some  indications  of  economic 
recovery,  it  is  also  true  that  mortgage 
foreclosures  traditionally  lag  recovery 
going  into  and  coming  out  of  a  reces- 
sion. The  bill  before  us.  H.R.  1983.  is 
necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of  those 
most  in  need  in  the  difficult  days  that 
still  lie  ahead. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
important  piece  of  legislation.  We 
have  an  obligation  to  keep  families  to- 
gether in  their  homes.* 
•  Mrs.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  HJR.  1983,  a  bill  that 
would  provide  relief  from  foreclosure 
for  thousands  of  unemployed  home- 
owners. 

Last  year,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Manpower  and  Housing,  which  I 
chaired,  examined  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development's  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  financially  hard- 
pressed  PHA  homeowners. 

I  think  that  what  we  found  is  signifi- 
cant. HUD  currently  operates  the 
mortgage  assignment  program.  HUD 
purchases  mortgages  of  FHA-insured 
homeowners  who  are  unabled  to  make 
payments  for  reasons  beyond  their 
control,  such  as  imemployment,  sick- 
ness, or  uninsured  loss.  The  mortgages 


are  purchased  from  the  original  banks. 
HUD  thus  becomes  the  bank  to  the 
homeowner,  and  mortgage  payments 
are  adjusted  downward  to  the  home- 
owner's reduced  income  leveL 

HUD  is  ciurently  attempting  to 
change  from  the  assignment  program 
to  the  temporary  mortgage  assistance 
program,  to  handle  FHA-insiu^  mort- 
gages. This  program  is  known  as 
TMAP  and  is  similar  to  the  program 
which  we  are  now  considering.  TMAP 
has  been  held  up  by  a  Legal  Services 
suit  which  alleges  that  TMAP  is  un- 
equal to  mortgage  assignment. 

My  subcommittee's  oversight  of 
TMAP  and  assignment  Indicates  that 
Congress  cannot  simply  enact  a  pro- 
gram and  expect  HUD  to  implement 
It.  HUD  had  a  record  of  narrowly  con- 
struing regulations. 

In  1987,  of  the  150.000  FHA  home- 
owners who  were  90  dajrs  delinquent, 
only  3.000  were  accepted  into  assign- 
ment.   

To  begin  with.  HUD  assistance  to 
homeowners  has  been  Imposed  on 
HUD  by  the  courts.  HUD  never 
wanted  the  program.  HUD  has  given  it 
inadequate  manpower  and  HUD  has 
withheld  mortgage  coimseling  money 
and  tried  to  limit  the  advocacy  role 
played  by  mortgage  coimselors. 

I  bring  this  to  your  attention  be- 
cause I  think  that  EMAP  may  not  get 
a  positive  reception  from  HUD.  If 
HUD  processes  applications  too  slowly, 
bank  and  mortgage  companies  will  not 
want  to  participate.  If  HUD  makes  re- 
payment schedules  too  short,  then  ' 
homeowners  may  not  be  able  to  qual- 
ify for  assistance.  If  HUD  does  not  ad-  • 
vertlse  the  availability  of  emergency 
mortgage  assistance,  then  few  appllca- 
tlons  will  be  made.  Finally.  If  HUD 
does  not  give  the  personal  attention 
needed  to  help  families  adjust  their 
budgets,  then  EMAP  will  have  a  high 
secondary  default  rate. 

The  assignment  program  and  TMAP 
are  cost  effective.  HUD  sales  of  repos-  • 
sessed  houses  are  often  a  few  cents  on 
the  dollar.  To  keep  the  family  in  the 
house,  at  least  making  normal  mort- 
gage payments  is  much  preferable 
than  foreclosing.  Add  to  that  the 
blight  that  boarded  up  and  abandoned 
houses  cause  in  neighborhoods  and 
anyone  can  see  the  value  of  homeown- 
er assistance. 

It  was  evident,  however,  that  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment has  not  seen  the  same 
value.  I  do  not  expect  HUD  to  react 
any  more  positively  to  this  program.  I 
congratulate  the  chairman  of  the 
Housing  Subcommittee  for  champion- 
ing this  legislation,  and  I  recommend 
he  monitor  It  once  enacted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  HJl.  1983. 1 
urge  Its  adoption,  especially  in  this 
time  of  economic  dislocation.  Mort- 
gage assistance  is  a  self-evident  need.* 
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•  Mr.  CHENEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  before  us  today  a  proposal  to 
create  a  $760  million  program  aimed 
at  "protecting"  home  mortgages  from 
the  threat  of  foreclosure.  While  we  are 
told  this  new  program  would  assist 
both  homeowners  and  the  home  con- 
struction industry,  the  only  big  winner 
of  this  last  vestige  of  Government 
giveaway  programs  would  be  the  home 
loan  industry. 

This  legislation  would  have  the 
effect  of  encouraging  lenders  to  fore- 
closure because  such  steps  would  ac- 
celerate mortgage  payment  assistance 
by  the  Federal  Government.  Lenders 
currently  are  forbearing  and  are  work- 
ing with  homeowners  to  avoid  foreclo- 
sure. The  current  foreclosure  rate  does 
not  warrant  such  a  program  placing 
the  Federal  Government  between  the 
lender  and  the  homeowner.  The  great- 
est benefits  under  this  program  would 
flow  to  lenders,  not  to  homeowners, 
because  accumulated  past  back  mort- 
gage payments  would  be  paid  by  the 
Federal  Government.  And  the  upswing 
In  housing  construction  in  this  coun- 
try is  solid  evidence  that  the  home 
building  industry  is  back  on  its  feet 
and  building  toward  an  even  stronger 
future. 

H.R.  1983  is  $760  million  in  Federal 
aid  this  country— and  its  hard  working 
taxpayers — do  not  need. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  Republi- 
can Policy  Committee,  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  opposes  adoption  of  H.R. 
1983.  The  committee's  full  statement 
follows: 

The  House  Republican  Policy  Committee 
recognizes  the  need  for  actions  to  help  ease 
the  problems  of  Americans  facing  home 
mortgage  foreclosures. 

H.R.  1983.  the  Emergency  Housing  Assist- 
ance Act,  however  is  an  unworkable  and  po- 
tentially coimter  productive  approach  to 
this  problem.  It  calls  on  the  Federal  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
begin  the  slow  and  time-consuming  process 
of  creating  new  federal  programs  wrapped 
In  red  tape.  Homeowners  must  be  in  default 
on  mortgages  before  they  qualify  for  assist- 
ance. It  would  force  families  taUng  part  in 
the  program  even  deeper  into  debt  to  qual- 
ify for  assistance.  As  reported,  H.R.  1983 
does  not  meet  the  needs  of  homeowners 
facing  economic  difficulties.  The  House  Re- 
publican Policy  Committee  opposes  H.R. 
1983  as  reported  and  calls  for  adoption  of 
the  Wylie  amendment  which  would  provide 
immediate  assistance  to  homeowners  by  fo- 
cusing governmental  efforts  on  forbear- 
ance of  mortgage  foreclosures  by  lending  in- 
stitutions.* 

•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  brings  to  mind  a  placard  that  I 
have  been  seeing  on  many  local  buses. 
It  says  "Tough  times  don't  last,  but 
tough  people  do."  A  message  of  hope 
from  a  prominent  national  clergyman. 
Well,  tough  times  have  been  around  a 
long  time  for  a  great  number  of  Amer- 
icans and  there  are  no  signs  that  these 
tough  times  will  ease  any  time  soon. 
What  these  times  have  brought  for 
many  is  total  despair.  No  woric,  no 
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money  coming  In.  imemployment  ben- 
efits running  out,  and  making  do  for 
so  long,  that  one  cannot  remember 
when  it  was  any  other  way. 

This  is  one  of  the  few  bills  that  this 
Congress  has  considered  to  help  aver- 
age Americans  through  an  economic 
recession  which  rivals  only  the  Great 
Depression.  We  have  passed  other  leg- 
islation to  bail  out  major  corporations, 
and  give  favorable  tax  structures  to 
big  business,  and  a  variety  of  other 
help  mechanisms  which  do  not  touch 
the  vast  majority  of  the  people  we  rep- 
resent. We  have  also  pumped  billions 
of  dollars  overseas  and  into  the  Penta- 
gon. Yet  our  constltutents  are  losing 
their  homes  in  record  numbers. 

Not  only  can  people  not  afford  to 
buy  a  home,  but  they  are  also  losing 
the  ones  that  they  have.  The  Ameri- 
can dream,  homeownership,  which  I 
believe  in  strongly,  is  becoming  histo- 
ry. Something  that  people  remember 
along  with  days  of  no  income  tax  and 
20-cent  hot  dogs  at  ball  games. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  stop  that 
tide.  It  provides  temporary  assistance 
to  those  individuals  hit  the  hardest  by 
this  recession.  It  is  designed  to  assist 
some  76,000  homeowners  in  Jeopardy 
of  losing  their  homes. 

There  are  safeguards  in  this  bill.  It 
is  not  a  giveaway.  It  triggers  when  the 
foreclosure  rates  are  unacceptably 
high,  and  it  provides  fimds  only  to 
those  who  truly  have  no  alternative. 

We  are  all  employed  here,  at  least 
temporarily.  We  all  have  homes  to  go 
to.  How  many  of  us  can  truly  under- 
stand the  trauma  of  being  out  of  work, 
or  being  underemployed  to  the  point 
of  losing  your  home. 

There  is  much  more  than  money  in- 
vested in  a  person's  home.  To  lose  it 
because  long-term  economic  policies 
beyond  your  control  have  trickled 
down  and  caused  your  income  to 
change  temporarily  does  not  seem  Just 
to  me.  I  want  to  see  this  bill  passed 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 
This  Government  will  not  be  any 
poorer  for  the  action.* 
•  Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  1983,  the  Emergen- 
cy Housing  Assistance  Act.  I  especially 
want  to  commend  Chairman  St  Ger- 
MAiH  for  including  VA  guaranteed 
home  loans  in  this  bill.  Although  this 
bill  will  provide  mortgage  relief  to  all 
segments  of  our  population,  I  think  it 
is  important  to  point  out  that  veterans 
with  GI  home  loans  are  eligible  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  homeowner  protection 
afforded  by  this  legislation. 

The  measure  would  provide  that  if  a 
conventional  or  VA  homeowner  is  90 
days  in  arrears,  the  lender  would  be 
required  to  notify  the  homeowner  of 
available  relief.  If  the  homeowner 
elects  to  participate  in  the  program, 
HUD  would  examine  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  the  delinquency; 
and  if  there  is  a  reasonable  prospect 
that  the  homeowner  will  be  able  to  re- 


store his  account  within  3  years,  pay- 
ments under  this  act  would  bring  the 
account  to  a  current  status  to  avoid 
foreclosure  proceedings.  Such  assist- 
ance would  continue  for  the  next  18 
months  and  could  even  be  extended 
for  another  18  month  period  if  neces- 
sary. 

I  note  that  under  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs, 
this  relief  is  especially  geared  toward 
individuals  who  have  suffered  a  sub- 
stantial loss  of  income  as  a  result  of 
unemployment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  veterans  are  experiencing  tre- 
mendous difficulties  during  these  trou- 
bled economic  times.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  over  883,000  veterans  were 
out  looking  for  work.  The  younger 
Vietnam  veterans  in  the  25-  to  29-age 
group  are  suffering  unemployment  at 
a  rate  of  21.8  percent  compared  to 
nonveterans  in  the  same  age  group 
whose  rate  is  13.7  percent.  Over 
215.000  Vietnam  veterans  between  the 
ages  of  25  and  34  have  been  unem- 
ployed for  15  weeks  or  longer.  Many 
veterans,  therefore,  are  struggling  to 
keep  their  homes— homes  which  they 
thought  would  be  theirs  for  a  lifetime. 

Foreclosure  and  default  rates  have 
risen  alarmingly.  In  1980,  the  foreclo- 
sure rate  for  GI  loans  was  only  0.25 
percent.  In  1982,  the  foreclosure  rate 
had  increased  to  0.40  percent,  which  is 
up  60  percent  in  the  frequency  of 
having  to  take  a  home  away  from  a 
veteran. 

This  bill,  therefore,  is  vital  to  our  so- 
ciety as  it  permits  families  suffering 
from  a  temporary  setback  due  to  un- 
employment to  retain  ownership  of 
their  homes  imtil  the  economy  recov- 
ers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  advise  you 
that  my  Subcommittee  on  Housing 
and  Memorial  Affairs  is  also  working 
on  a  bill  that  would  target  similar  as- 
sistance to  veterans. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me 
today  in  approving  this  bin  as  it  will 
come  to  the  aid  of  many  unfortunate 
citizens  and  will  restore  faith  in  the 
great  American  dream— that  of  owning 
a  home.* 

•  Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  today  in  strong  support  for  H.R. 
1983,  the  Emergency  Housing  Assist- 
ance Act.  Much  has  already  been  said 
and  written  about  imemplosmient  and 
our  current  economic  recession.  One 
of  the  very  real,  but  less  publicized, 
disasters  that  affect  our  workers  today 
is  the  loss  of  their  homes  through 
mortgage  foreclosure. 

The  First  District  of  West  Virginia, 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent, 
suffers  with  over  20  percent  unem- 
ployment and  a  mortgage  delinquency 
rate  well  over  5  percent.  While  these 
figures  are  easy  to  recite,  they  cannot 


convey  the  pain  of  losing  one's  home 
and  the  trauma  of  dislocation. 

H.R.  1983  is  one  attempt  to  alleviate 
some  of  this  distress.  This  bill  would 
limit  monthly  mortgage  payment  to  38 
percent  of  an  individual's  Income.  This 
provision  is  particularly  useful  because 
many  workers  have  returned  to  the 
Job  force  in  a  lower  paying  Job.  In  ad- 
dition, interest  rates  have  remained 
relatively  high,  which  means  contin- 
ued high  payments.  There  are  other 
provisions,  including  modified  notifica- 
tion requirements,  that  are  designed 
to  help  hard-working  Americans  who 
have  been  stunned  by  sudden  econom- 
ic misfortune. 

Much  remains  to  be  done,  but  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  1983  is  an  Important  step 
toward  the  healing  of  America.  In  clos- 
ing, let  me  remind  my  colleagues  of 
the  pressing  need  to  support  a  swift 
resolution  to  this  crisis.* 
•  Mr.  LUNDINE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wish  to  express  support  for  H.R.  1983. 
the  Emergency  Housing  Assistance 
Act  of  1983.  The  legislation  provides 
needed  short-term  relief  for  homeown- 
ers with  non-PHA  insured  mortgages 
who  face  foreclostire  on  their  homes 
due  to  temporary  economic  conditions 
beyond  their  control. 

In  all  parts  of  the  Nation,  thousands 
of  families  face  the  prospect  of  losing 
their  homes  because  extended  unem- 
ployment has  undermined  their  ability 
to  continue  payments  on  their  mort- 
gages. According  to  the  Mortgage 
Bankers  Association,  more  homowners 
were  either  seriously  behind  in  their 
mortgage  payments  or  faced  foreclo- 
sure on  their  homes  during  the  last 
quarter  of  1982  than  at  any  time  in 
the  last  30  years. 

Although  new  claims  for  unemploy- 
ment compensation  appear  to  be  de- 
clining, unemployment  continues  to 
exceed  10  percent,  and  is  expected  to 
remain  at  this  level  throughout  most 
of  1983.  Without  some  form  of  assist- 
ance to  encourage  forbearance  among 
mortgage  lenders,  tens  of  thousands  of 
families  could  lose  their  homes. 

Much  of  the  focus  of  recent  congres- 
sional actions  has  been  to  provide  tem- 
porary assistance  to  help  maintain  tm- 
employed  workers  and  their  families 
until  new  Job  opportunities  are  cre- 
ated. This  proposal  is  entirely  consist- 
ent with  this  effort  and  is  intended  to 
be  a  major  part  of  the  second  phase  of 
the  House's  recovery  program. 

I  should  point  out  that  I  do  not  see 
this  proposal  carrying  any  direct  or 
Implicit  accusation  that  lending  insti- 
tutions are  unfairly  using  our  current 
economic  difficulties  to  deprive  fami- 
lies of  their  homes.  On  the  contrary.  I 
have  found  that  it  is  during  times  of 
distress  that  lending  Institutions  dis- 
play the  greatest  patience  and  compas- 
sion with  delinquent  homeowners. 
During  the  current  recession  most 
home  lenders  have  initiated  forbear- 
ance actions  as  a  matter  of  routine 


policy.  This  legislation  would  neither 
inhibit  nor  replace  these  voluntary  ac- 
tions. 

However,  even  the  most  compassion- 
ate local  lender  cannot  afford  to  carry 
a  growing  number  of  nonproductive 
mortgage  loans.  As  an  increasing 
ntmiber  of  homeowners  fall  further 
behind  in  their  payments,  these  insti- 
tutions often  have  little  choice  but  to 
initiate  foreclosure  proceedings.  This 
legislation,  therefore,  seeks  to  assist 
both  homeowners  and  local  lenders 
whether  our  current  economic  difficul- 
ties with  a  Tnlnimiim  of  lOSS. 

Regarding  the  specifics  of  HJl.  1983. 
let  me  briefly  point  out  that  the  bill 
extends  mortgage  assistance  to  non- 
PHA  insured  mortgage  holders  on 
much  the  same  basis  as  that  now  pro- 
vided to  FHA-eliglble  borrowers  under 
the  temporary  mortgage  assistance 
program  (TMAP).  This  proposal  goes 
beyond  TMAP.  however,  in  providing 
assurances  that  people  most  in  need 
will  be  assisted  and  that  the  Federal 
Investment  will  be  protected  and 
repaid. 

In  addition,  the  legislation  author- 
izes $100  million  to  be  used  under  the 
community  development  block  grant 
(CDBO)  program  to  assist  States,  local 
governments,  and  nonprofit  groups 
provide  and  operate  special  shelters 
for  the  homeless.  Assistance  would  be 
based  on  need  for  emergency  shelter 
and  could  be  used  to  rehabilitate  fa- 
cilities as  well  as  provide  needed  serv- 
ices to  the  homeless.  This  proposal  is 
also  entirely  consistent  with  the 
House  leadership's  efforts  to  provide 
broad  emergency  assistance  for  the 
unemployed  and  the  homeless. 

Finally,  the  legislation  includes  ex- 
panded authority  for  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  implement  a  broad  mor- 
itorium  on  foreclosures  of  FmHA-as- 
sisted  home  mortgage  loans,  as  well  as 
provide  additional  aid  to  delinquent 
homeowners  to  assist  them  retain 
their  homes.  This  added  authority 
should  be  implemented  as  quickly  as 
possible  in  order  to  help  stabilize  the 
weakening  economic  fabric  in  our 
rural  communities. 

B4r.  Chairman.  I  support  the  emer- 
gency assistance  measures  contained 
in  H.R.  1983  and  urge  that  this  legisla- 
tion be  adopted.* 

*  Mr.  BOUCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  today  in  support  of  H.R.  1983.  the 
Emergency  Housing  Assistance  Act 
which  protects  the  best  interests  of 
homeowners  and  lenders  by  permit- 
ting families  facing  temporary  finan- 
cial difficulties  to  keep  their  homes. 

Current  high  rates  of  imemploy- 
ment and  the  unusually  large  number 
of  mortgage  foreclosures  more  than 
Justify  the  need  for  Federal  assistance. 
Unemployment  in  the  coal-producing 
counties  of  my  district  has  skyrocket- 
ed. In  Buchanan  Coxuity,  for  example, 
over  30  percent  of  those  willing  and 
able  to  work  cannot  find  Jobs.  The  sus- 


tained loss  of  income  has  crippled  the 
financial  bases  of  many  families;  many 
can  no  longer  afford  to  make  mort- 
gage payments  on  their  homes.  As  a 
result,  mortgage  foreclosures  have 
drastically  increased.  Last  month,  one 
prominent  bank  in  Buchanan  Coimty 
processed  the  same  number  of  home 
mortgage  foreclosiues  in  a  single 
month  as  they  usually  handle  in  an 
entire  year.  This  critical  situation  de- 
mands immediate  action. 

HJl.  1983  is  not  a  bailout  for  fami- 
lies who  have  squandered  their  earn- 
ings; on  the  contrary,  this  measure 
offers  assistance  to  thousands  of  hard- 
working families  who  are  the  victims 
of  economic  hardships  beyond  their  • 
control.  Individuals  will  be  eligible  for 
assistance  only  if  they  have  suffered  a 
substantial  loss  of  income  as  a  result  . 
of  unemployment  or  reduced  employ- 
ment. 

This  bill  is  carefully  crafted  so  as  . 
not  to  place  an  unreasonable  burden 
on  homeowners  in  repaying  the  assist- 
ance. Monthly  payments  are  limited  to 
38  percent  of  the  individual's  Income; 
the  loans  are  nothing  more  than  a 
second  mortgage.  Moveover,  the  pro- 
gram will  only  be  activated  when 
mortgage  foreclosures  reach  an  unac- 
ceptable level,  and  It  automatically 
shuts  off  when  mortgage  foreclosures 
drop.  The  bill  is  carefully  targeted  so 
that  it  can  be  activated  in  individual 
Federal  home  loan  bank  board  dis- 
tricts where  foreclosures  are  high 
without  being  triggered  nationally. 

I  would  like  to  call  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  rural  housing  loan  provi- 
sion of  H.R.  1983  which  requires  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  grant  a 
moratorlimi  on  the  payment  of  princi- 
pal and  interest  on  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration loans  prior  to  the  initi- 
ation of  foreclosure  proceedings  and  to 
notify  borrowers  of  all  available  assist- 
ance. This  provision  is  important  to 
the  people  of  southwest  Virginia;  fami- 
lies in  the  Ninth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict represent  almost  one-third  of  the 
total  loans  In  Virginia  from  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration.  These 
homeowners  are  not  asking  for  hand- 
outs; they  they  are  simply  asking  for 
our  patience  as  they  try  to  weather 
the  current  economic  stonn. 

Homeownership  plays  a  central  role 
in  the  American  way  of  life  and  the 
American  dream.  The  Increasing 
number  of  foreclosures  on  home  mort- 
gages threatens  that  dream  and  will 
have  far-reaching  effects  on  the  indi- 
vidual, on  the  community,  and  ulti- 
mately, on  the  Nation.  We  must  take 
this  opportunity  to  reaffirm  to  the 
American  people  our  commitment  to 
extend  full  consideration  to  homeown- 
ers who  are  victims  of  these  tough  eco- 
nomic times.  I  urge  your  support  of 
the  Emergency  Housing  Assistance 
Act  (HJl.  1983).* 
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•  Mr.  OOODLINO.  Mr.  Chairman. 
HJl.  1983,  the  Emergency  Housing  As- 
sistance Act  of  1983,  Chairman  au- 
thorises $760  million  in  fiscal  year 
1983  for  emergency  mortgage  assist- 
ance to  homeowners  and  $100  million 
in  fiscal  year  1983  for  emergency  shel- 
ter assistance  for  the  homeless.  On  the 
face,  this  certainly  seems  like  a  piece 
of  legislation  which  no  legislator  could 
vote  against  and  justify  such  a  vote  to 
the  voters  back  home.  Well  I  intend  to 
vote  against  this  measure  and  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
plain my  position. 

First  of  all,  it  is  precisely  my  deep 
concern  for  those  who  find  themselves 
unemployed  at  this  time  which  forces 
me  to  cast  a  negative  vote  because  I 
believe  it  creates  false  hopes  for  those 
facing  foreclosure.  A  new  Federal  as- 
sistance program  costing  taxpayers 
almost  $1  billion,  creating  more  red- 
tape,  and  requiring  homeowners  to  de- 
fault on  their  mortgages,  through  a 
60-day  delinquency  qualification  rule, 
is  not  a  woikable  solution.  Further- 
more, this  is  not  a  giveaway  program 
for  the  delinquent  mortgagor  because 
it  does  require  a  payback  with  interest. 
Therefore,  in  order  to  get  out  of  the  fi- 
nancial hole  in  which  the  Jobless 
homeowner  finds  himself,  he  must 
secure  an  even  better  paying  Job  than 
the  one  he  had,  since  his  monthly  pay- 
ments will  be  much  greater. 

A  far  better  solution  would  be  for 
the  financial  institutions  to  realize 
that  foreclosure  is  not  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  anyone  involved,  and  that 
what  we  need  is  forebearance  during 
this  period.  This  allows  each  mortga- 
gor to  be  assessed  on  a  personal  need 
basis,  and  each  institution  to  arrange  a 
suitable  payment  schedule.  Whenever 
the  Federal  Government  decides  to  get 
Involved  in  private  sector  affairs,  it 
should  not  be  through  a  quick-fix 
method.  Responsibility  to  both  the 
taxpayers  and  those  in  need,  calls  for 
thoughtful  and  careful  deliberation  of 
legislative  measures  rather  than  this 
type  of  popular  image  bill.* 
•  Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  1983, 
and  would  like  to  speak  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  which  address  the 
problem  of  the  homeless. 

It  is  tragic  that  a  bill  of  this  nature 
is  necessary.  The  state  of  our  economy 
is  forcing  Americans  into  financial 
straights  unknown  to  this  generation. 
Not  since  the  policies  of  Herbert 
Hoover  plunged  us  into  the  Great  De- 
pression have  things  been  at  this  low 
an  ebb. 

Thanks  to  the  disastrous  policies  of 
Reaganomlcs,  a  "new  poor"  have  ap- 
peared and  are  rapidly  becoming  the 
"new  homeless."  These  are  men  and 
women  better  educated  and  better 
trained  than  any  homeless  population 
we  have  seen  in  recent  years  who  are 
out  of  Jobs  and  simply  have  nowhere 
to  go  but  the  streets.  In  the  late  twen- 


ties we  had  "Hoovervllles,"  sprawling 
tent  cities  filled  with  homeless.  In  the 
1980's  we  have  ReaganvUles.  full  of 
men,  women,  and  children  who  are 
finding  that  the  American  dream  does 
not  always  include  even  a  roof  over 
your  head. 

Let  me  talk  about  the  people  turning 
to  shelters.  A  study  of  recent  arrivals 
to  New  York  City  mens'  shelters  yield- 
ed some  absolutely  astonishing  fig- 
ures: over  one  third  of  the  new  home- 
less are  veterans:  more  than  half  have 
graduated  from  high  school;  at  least 
20  percent  have  attended  college;  63 
percent  are  imder  40  years  old. 

The  most  telling  statistic,  however, 
is  that  40  percent  of  those  interviewed 
said  that  they  were  in  the  shelters  be- 
cause they  had  recently  lost  a  Job.  The 
new  homeless  are  the  Nation's  most 
graphic  testament  to  both  the  eco- 
nomic and  moral  failure  of  Reaganom- 
lcs. 

Next  fiscal  year.  New  York  City 
alone  may  spend  as  much  as  $60  mil- 
lion to  shelter  the  homeless.  Every 
night,  with  the  help  of  our  churches, 
synagogues  and  community  groups, 
the  government  of  the  city  of  New 
York  shelters  between  for  and  5.000 
homeless  New  Yorkers.  For  one  city  in 
one  State  of  this  great  Nation  to  be 
spending  that  much  money,  demon- 
strates the  magnitude  of  the  problem. 
For  while  times  are  indeed  tough  in 
New  York,  we  certainly  have  no  mo- 
nopoly on  economic  pain.  And  if  we 
have  a  problem  this  big  and  this  ex- 
pensive-both  in  terms  of  dolls^  and 
cents  and  in  terms  of  human  suffer- 
ing—you  can  be  sure  that  the  great 
cities  all  over  this  Nation  have  the 
same  problem. 

The  money  for  the  homeless  in  this 
bill,  $100  million,  will  make  a  dent  in 
the  problem,  but  only  a  dent.  It  will 
not  come  close  to  solving  it.  There  are 
going  to  be  plenty  of  men,  women  and 
children  who  have  no  place  to  go  even 
after  we  pass  this  bill.  I  would  gladly 
support  a  bill  for  two  or  three  or  four 
times  as  much.  But  this  is  what  we 
have  before  us.  and  it  is  a  good  begin- 
ning. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  see  this 
legislation  before  us  today,  because 
many  of  the  provisions  relating  to 
shelter  for  the  homeless  have  been 
adopted  from  my  own  bill,  the  Emer- 
gency Shelter  for  the  Homeless  Act  of 
1983,  H.R.  1950.  It  was  my  pleasure  to 
work  with  Mr.  Vknto  of  the  Banking 
Committee  on  this,  and  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate him  on  his  hard  and  effec- 
tive work  on  the  problem. 

I  wholeheartedly  urge  a  vote  in 
favor  of  HJt.  1983.» 
•  Hi.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  1983.  the  Emer- 
gency Housing  Assistance  Act.  This 
landmark  bill  would  recognize  and  ad- 
dress the  severe  hardship  faced  by 
Americans  across  this  Nation  who, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  due  to 


the  deep  recession  plaguing  the  United 
States,  are  unable  to  meet  their  mort- 
gage payments. 

Under  the  amendment  offered  by 
my  colleague  and  neighbor  from  New 
York,  Mr.  Schumxr,  this  legislation 
would  also  provide  assistance  to  ten- 
ants who  find  themselves,  for  the 
same  ressons,  unable  to  meet  their 
rental  payments. 

Whether  we  are  talking  about 
people  who  live  in  houses  they  own.  or 
in  apartments  they  rent,  we  are  deal- 
ing with  families  who  are  facing  the 
human  tragedy  of  being  tossed  out  of 
their  homes— homes  they  may  have 
lived  in  for  decades.  These  Americans 
face  this  terror  not  because  they  wish 
to  shirk  their  legal  responsibility  to 
meet  their  financial  obligations,  but 
because  they  are  overcome  by  an  eco- 
nomic policy  that  has  torn  this  Nation 
apart,  forced  record  bankruptcies,  and 
crushed  the  hopes  and  dreams  of 
imtold  millions  of  Americans.  This 
Congress  has  begun  the  hard  work 
necessary  to  correct  our  economy, 
through  measures  such  as  the  emer- 
gency Jobs  bill  and  first  budget  resolu- 
tion. The  Emergency  Housing  Assist- 
ance Act  continues  this  important 
work. 

Passage  of  this  legislation  will  state 
clearly  to  the  people  of  this  Nation 
that  the  Congress  will  not  turn  its 
back  on  the  victims  of  years  of  mis- 
guided economics.  It  will  reassure 
American  families  that  they  will  not 
be  thrown  into  the  streets  if  the  reces- 
sion steals  their  jobs. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  this  bill 
that  on  which  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment. This  legislation  provides  $100 
million  for  shelter  and  related  services 
for  homeless  Americans. 

This  is  a  particularly  significant 
time  of  the  year  to  be  providing  for 
the  needs  of  the  homeless,  because 
this  is  precisely  the  time  of  the  year 
when  public  attention  begins  to  drift 
away  from  their  plight.  As  the  temper- 
ature rises,  and  the  flowers  bloom,  the 
emergency  shelters  in  our  cities,  sub- 
urbs, and  rural  areas  become  less 
crowded— not  because  the  homeless 
have,  at  last,  found  homes,  but  be- 
cause they  find  shelter  instead  in  our 
streets  and  parks,  which  once  again 
are  warm  enough  to  be  habitable. 

The  tragedy  of  the  homeless  is  a 
problem  that  has  concerned  me  for 
some  time.  Not  too  long  ago,  I  spent  a 
night  undercover,  disguised  as  a  home- 
less man,  in  the  New  York  City  shelter 
system.  The  conditions  there  appaUed 
me.  But  even  more  discouraging  was 
the  lack  of  faith  and  hope  that  the 
homeless  persons  in  the  shelter 
seemed  to  have  for  the  future.  Most  of 
them  did  not  believe  that  things  would 
ever  get  better. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation 
before  us  would  help  make  things 
better— for  the  homeless  as  well  as  for 


those  who  have  their  homes  now.  and 
want  to  keep  than.« 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired under  general  debate. 

Pursuant  to  the  rule,  each  section  of 
the  bill  shall  be  considered  as  having 

The  Clerk  will  designate  section  1. 
Section  1  reads  as  follows: 

8HOKT  TITLE 

Sbctiom  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Emergency  Houalng  Assistance  Act  of 
1983". 

D  1640 
Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  necessary  number 
of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  for  the  purpose 
of  engaging  in  a  colloquy  with  my  dis- 
tinguished ranking  minority  member, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Wtlk),  Inasmuch  as  my  understand- 
ing is  that  it  is  the  desire  to  have  the 
Committee  rise  at  this  point  and  then 
su8i)end  for  the  day,  not  go  into  the  5- 
minute  rule.  The  understanding  Is 
that  it  is  agreed  that  there  Is  no  inten- 
tion to  engage  in  dilatory  tactics,  to 
Impede  the  consideration  during  the 
amendatory  processes  of  this  legisla- 
tion. It  is  labeled  emergency  legisla- 
tion and  it  is  done  so  in  good  faith. 

My  understanding  Is  that  this  agree- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  minority  is 
that  when  we  resume  consideration 
now  proposed  for  next  Tuesday,  a 
week  from  today,  that  we  will  be 
joined  in  terminating  by  8  p.m.  on  the 
day  that  the  debate  is  scheduled  for 
the  amendatory  process,  the  proceed- 
ings thereon.  I  wanted  to  make  sure 
that  the  Record  reflected  that  under- 
standing and  no  misunderstanding 
about  it. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  It  was  suggested  that 
we  rise  now  and  go  over  until  Tuesday, 
at  at  that  time  begin  the  amendatory 
process. 

It  was  my  original  understanding  we 
were  probably  going  to  rise  about  6 
o'clock  tonight  anyhow  and  go  over  to 
another  day. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  engage  in  dil- 
atory tactics,  may  I  suggest  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Let  me  qualify.  I 
did  not  say  that.  I  said  that  I  was  as- 
suming because  I  had  been  assured  by 
the  other  leaders  on  the  gentleman's 
side,  and  that  is  far  from  the  intent. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  said  I  probably  could 
be  persuaded  to  do  that  if  we  could 
begin  at  a  reasonable  time  too,  which 
would  mean  our  bill  would  come  up 
first,  and  that  we  could  begin  the 
amendatory  process  by  say  1  o'clock.  If 
we  did  that,  that  would  give  us  7  hours 
to  go  through  amendments,  and  it 
would  be  my  feeling  that  probably 
would  be  ample. 


But  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  BrrHTTm)  has  asked  that  we  yield 
on  that  point,  and  I  would  ask  that 
the  gentleman  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas. 

B4r.  BETUUNE.  It  has  been  my  ex- 
perience since  my  election  to  the  Con- 
gress that  under  the  5-mlnute  rule  of- 
tentimes is  the  first  opportunity  to 
really  develop  the  dynamics  of  the 
debate.  I  know  that  there  are  many 
Members  on  this  side  who  have 
amendments  that  are  serious  amend- 
ments, well-intentioned  amendments 
to  try  to  make  this  legislation  better. 

Some  of  us  oppose  this  altogether, 
which  is  my  case.  But  we  have  not 
even  started  the  5-mlnute  rule  yet,  and 
I  think  it  is  absolutely  Inconceivable 
that  before  we  start  the  5-mlnute  rule 
that  we  would  agree  to  a  time  limita- 
tion. We  need  to  get  into  the  debate 
and  see  how  it  develops. 

That  is  the  way  we  usually  do  things 
around  here,  even  on  matters  that  are 
likewise  important.  For  instance,  in 
the  case  of  the  nuclear  freeze  we  are 
now  in  our  third  day  of  debate.  Frank- 
ly, that  legislation  is  not  as  complex  as 
this  legislation. 

So  I  just  want  the  gentleman  to 
kno^  that  there  is  no  such  consensus 
on  this  side,  and  in  the  event  any 
unanimous-consent  request  in  that 
nature  is  propounded,  I  will  object  to 
it  because  it  is  not  the  way  we  do  busi- 
ness here. 

At  some  point  later  in  that  day,  as 
the  debate  begbis  to  unfold,  if  it  ap- 
pears that  all  Members  have  had  ade- 
quate opportunity  to  get  their  amend- 
ments up,  then  I  have  been  party  to 
such  agreements  in  the  past.  But  I 
think  it  is  premature  at  this  point,  and 
would  state  to  the  gentleman  that 
that  would  be  my  intention  clearly,  ir- 
revocably it  would  be  my  intention  to 
object. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
continue  to  yield,  I  checked  around  on 
the  floor  and  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas,  in  good  faith,  and 
thought  perhaps  we  could  agree  to  the 
suggestion  made  by  the  chairman.  But 
at  the  same  time,  I  want  to  recognize 
the  right  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas to  his  position. 

So  may  I  respectfully  suggest  then 
that  we  Just  go  ahead  with  the  amend- 
ment process  this  evening,  unless  the 
gentleman  wants  the  Committee  to 
rise,  which  is  fine  with  me.  We  can  go 
over  until  Tuesday.  We  could  then  try 
to  make  the  request  at  that  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez) 
has  expired. 

(Mr.  (30NZALEZ.  by  unanimous 
consent,  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  (jONZALEZ.  I  think  the  fact 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  referred 


to  exactly  what  Is  happening  with  the 
freeze  resolution  was  really  a  cause  of 
concern.  I  have  reviewed  some  of  the 
amendments  the  gentleman  himself  :> 
has  placed  in  the  Rkoro.  The  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  will  remember  that  we  . 
had  some  amendments  presented  by 
your  side  during  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  that  no  reasonable  mind  could 
say  were  intended  other  than  as  objec- 
tions to  the  prompt,  expeditious  con- 
sideration of  the  legislation  in  hand. 
So  I  see  here  that  whatever  under- 
standing was  relayed  to  me.  In  effect, 
is  not  substantial.  So  I  move  that  we 
read  the  bllL 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Would  the  gentleman 
yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  think  it  is  our  duty  to 
protect  the  right  of  each  individual  to 
make  his  own  case. 
Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Absolutely. 
Mr.  WYLIE.  The  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  feels  very  strongly  about 
this  bill,  and  I  would  not  suggest  that 
the  amendment  that  he  is  offering  is 
offered  as  a  dilatory  tactic.  It  may  be 
an  improvement.  But  given  that  sce- 
nario of  events,  it  probably  would  be 
the  best  thing  for  us  to  do  now  to  go 
ahead  with  the  bill  this  evening,  and 
then  maybe  on  Tuesday  try  to  renew 
the  motion  to  limit  the  time. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Would  my  distin- 
guished chairman  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  will  be  happy  to 

yield.  

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  am  sympathetic 
with  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 
Lord  knows  there  have  been  times 
when  I  have  not  had  an  opportxmlty 
to  speak  and  I  get  furious.  But  it  just 
seems  to  me  as  a  practical  arrange- 
ment, if  we  start  with  this  bill  first  on 
Tuesday,  maybe  we  could  start  around 
1  o'clock,  getting  all  the  little  1 -minute 
speeches  out  of  the  way,  and  have  a 
target  to  end  at  7  o'clock  and  not 
make  it  inflexible,  just  make  that  a 
target.  If  somebody  wants  to  go 
beyond  that,  fine. 

Is  there  any  problem  with  that? 
Does  the  gentleman  have  a  problem 
with  that? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  CJonzalez) 
has  again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wyue  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gowzalez  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  WYLIE.  As  I  stated  a  little  earli- 
er, I  do  not  personally  have  too  much 
problem  with  that.  I  am  not  of  a  mind 
to  delay  or  to  offer  amendments  just 
for  the  purpose  of  delaying.  I  am  not 
sure  anyone  else  is  going  to  do  that. 

At  the  same  time,  as  I  say,  we  do 
have  an  agreement  on  this  side,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  an  agreement  ought 
to  encompass  all  of  the  Members  on 
the  minority  side  from  the  Committee 
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on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs, which  the  gentlenuui  from  Ar- 
kansas is  one.  If  he  raises  an  objection 
to  it.  then  I  think  we  ought  to  follow 
his  suggestion. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  to  me  again? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  thank  my  chair- 
man for  yielding.  I  guess  I  am  trying 
to  offer  a  compromise,  which  is  most 
un-MitcheU-like. 

But  it  just  seems  to  me  that  if  we 
say  our  objective  is  to  complete  within 
7  hours,  there  would  be  an  under- 
standing that  if  we  do  not  complete 
within  7  hours  we  keep  on  going  until 
we  do.  and  that  Just  seems  a  reasona- 
ble approach.  Would  you  have  any  ob- 
jection to  that? 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Absolutely  not.  I 
think  it  is  good. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  The  target  would 
be  for  7  hours  then. 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Would  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Tes;  I  yield  to  the 
gentlemen  from  Arkansas. 

Bir.  BETHUNK  I  just  want  to  make 
one  final  point  and  then  I  think  we 
can  put  this  aside,  because  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  has  pre- 
sented a  sensible  alternative  to  resolv- 
ing the  issue  forever  and  ever  right 
now  We  need  to  have  targets  like  that. 
That  is  good. 

The  point  I  was  making,  and  I  think 
it  is  a  good  one.  which  I  think  is  being 
recognized  here,  is  that  if  you  want  to 
limit  debate  to  7  hours,  you  could  get 
a  rule  to  that  effect,  and  in  that  fash- 
ion the  mechanism  of  the  House 
would  have  a  chance  to  work,  and 
everybody's  rights  would  be  protected. 
Tou  could  go  through  that  sort  of 
process  which  is  available  to  you  and. 
in  fact,  you  could  make  it  a  closed  bill 
if  you  wanted  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez) 
has  again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  BsTHtrnx  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Gonzalez 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

D  1650 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  So,  I  think  we  have 
struck  on  a  fairly  decent  course  of 
action.  But  I  do  not  want  to  convey 
any  false  impressions.  I  really  have 
found  around  here  that  some  of  the 
best  work  we  have  done,  from  this 
Member's  perspective,  is  after  we  get 
into  the  dynamics  of  the  debate  and 
begin  to  alter  the  opinion  of  Members 
and  sometimes  it  does  go  on  maybe  too 
long,  but  we  always— in  the  spirit  of 
free  and  open  debate — always  seem  to 
come  to  the  right  conclusion  somehow. 


r  am  not  afraid  of  free  and  open 
debate.  So.  I  think  we  have  come  to  a 
fairly  decent  conclusion. 

Mr.  WTLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman frraa  Ohio. 

Mr.  WTLIE.  As  I  understand  the 
suggestion  that  we  move  now  that  the 
Committee  do  now  rise,  that  we  come 
back  on  Tuesday,  that  this  will  be  the 
first  order  of  business  and  I  assume 
this  has  been  cleared  with  the  majori- 
ty leader  so  we  would  be  put  on  the 
calendar  as  the  first  order  of  business 
and  start  at  1  wad  have  as  a  target  the 
8  o'clock  hour? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Let  me  say  I 
cannot  speak  for  the  Speaker.  Why  do 
we  not  put  it  this  way;  it  is  our  expec- 
tation it  will  be  next  Tuesday.  Why 
not  put  it  this  way:  Whatever  day  we 
do  come  back,  we  assume  we  will  start 
at  a  reasonable  hour.  Certainly  my  in- 
tention is  not  to  cut  off  anybody.  If 
anybody  believes  in  full.  free,  and  un- 
trammeled  debate,  it  is  I. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Parris  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gonzalez  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  PARRIS.  WiU  the  gentleman 
yield? 

BCr.  GONZALEZ.  Glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  add  one  other  thought  to  the 
debate.  What  concerns  me  in  part 
about  this  suggestion  is  that  we  are 
now  considering  the  bill,  open  for 
amendment,  section  by  section,  and 
there  are  those  of  us  who  feel  very 
strongly  that  some  of  the  amendments 
pending  are  not  in  fact  dilatory  but 
are  meritorious.  It  is  possible  If  we 
have  some  understanding  as  to  a 
period  of  limitation  of  debate,  that  if 
the  debate  consumes  that  period,  then 
those  of  us  who  might  have  amend- 
ments in  later  sessions  would  be  pre- 
cluded. I  submit  to  the  gentleman  that 
that  is  a  serious  concern  about  a  pre- 
liminary agreement  on  debate  limita- 
tion. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  from  what  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  has  explained,  after  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  explained  himself, 
that  that  is  reasonable,  understanding 
enough. 

I  do  not  think  it  would  be  reasonable 
to  go  beyond  that.  So.  I  accept  that. 
As  I  see  it  and  expect  it,  I  do  not  think 
that  if  we  start  promptly,  say  at  the 
usual  time— 1,  1:30  pjn.— that  by  8 
pjn.  anybody  would  be  in  a  position 
where  he  had  been  shut  off  from  the 
opportunity  of  offering  amendments, 
assuming  we  do  not  have  willful  at- 
tempts to  obstruct. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 


JMI 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  commend 
the  able  Member  from  Texas  (Hit. 
Gonzalez)  for  sponsoring  this  legisla- 
tion. 

If  you  look  out  over  this  country, 
and  see  how  many  homes  have  been 
lost  under  foreclosure,  people  have 
been  taken  away  from  the  altars  of 
their  family  because  of  economic  con- 
ditions for  which  they  are  not  respon- 
sible, you  can  appreciate  the  impor- 
tance and  the  meaning  of  legislation 
like  this. 

I  think  the  record  shows  that  under 
the  present  economic  conditions  that 
we  have  there  are  more  mortgage  fore- 
closures than  there  have  been  at  any 
time  since  the  Great  Depression. 

We  have  had  more  bankruptcies  and 
I  believe  more  farm  foreclosures.  I 
think  this  administration,  and  if  we  do 
not  do  something  about  it,  this  Con- 
gress is  delinquent  in  not  having  given 
greater  assistance  to  the  people  of  this 
country  against  those  conditions  than 
we  have  done  so  far. 

And  I  base  that  upon  the  experience 
that  this  country  had  in  the  New  Deal 
days.  President  Roosevelt  was  respon- 
sible for  the  establishment  of  the 
Home  Owners  Loan  Corporation.  And 
I  know,  because  I  was  in  the  Senate  at 
that  time,  that  that  organization 
saved  thousands  of  homes  for  the 
people  of  this  country. 

Maybe  you  have  never  had  a  home 
sold  under  foreclosure,  which  you 
owned,  where  you  had  the  family  sen- 
timents so  embedded,  but  you  can 
imagine  what  it  meant  to  all  of  those 
people  who  have  had  their  homes 
foreclosed  away  from  them. 

During  the  New  Deal  days,  the 
Home  Owners  Loan  Corporation  not 
only  saved  thousands  of  homes  for  the 
people  of  this  country  but  it  made  a 
great  profit  upon  what  it  did. 

Only  a  few  evenings  ago  I  met  Mr. 
Brownstein.  who  was  head  of  the  FHA 
in  those  days.  I  asked  him  how  much 
he  thought  the  Home  Owners  Loan 
Corporation  netted  in  profit  from  its 
operations  during  those  days.  He  said. 
"I  do  not  remember  exactly  but  I  be- 
lieve it  was  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $200  million." 

I  had  lunch  one  day  in  the  Senate 
restaurant  about  the  time  the  organi- 
zation terminated  its  activity.  My 
recollection  is  that  the  then  head  told 
me  it  made  a  profit  of  $100  million.  So. 
we  are  not  talking  about  waste,  extrav- 
agance, throwing  the  peoples'  tax 
money  to  the  winds.  We  are  talking 
about  saving  the  peoples'  homes  and 
making  a  profit  in  the  operation. 
Why?  Because  everybody  luiows  that 
America  is  going  to  come  back,  no 
matter  how  deep  the  depression  may 
be. 

I  am  one  of  the  few  in  this  Chamber 
who  lived  through  the  depths  of  those 
E>epres8ion  days.  I  remember  the  time 
when  my  law  firm,  which  was  a  fairly 


successful  little  law  firm,  had  a  gross 
income  of  $30  one  month— not  net, 
that  is  gross.  And  there  are  a  lot  of 
other  people  in  this  coimtry  that  were 
not  n'«^<"g  very  much  either  in  those 
desperate  days. 

So  I  knew  then,  as  I  know  now,  that 
America  is  always  going  to  come  back, 
no  matter  how  deep  the  slough  in 
which  it  may  fall  economically.  We 
know  that;  the  Congress  knows  it;  the 
Executive  knows  it.  Yet  are  we  going 
to  let  people  lose  their  businesses  and 
their  farms  and  their  homes  when  we 
have  a  precedent  in  our  past  showing 
that  they  can  be  saved  and  the  salvag- 
ing operation  will  make  a  profit? 

So.  today  I  want  to  commend  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas 
for  taking  the  initiative.  We  are  al- 
ready tardy  in  this  endeavor.  We 
should  have  started  a  long  time  ago. 

I  hope,  my  dear  friend,  that  your  ini- 
tiative here  will  bear  great  fruit  and 
that  before  long  the  House  will  take 
the  initiative  with  you  in  enacting  this 
legislation,  and  will  give  a  new  ray  of 
hope  to  those  people  who  are  dis- 
tressed today,  that  they  may  keep 
their  homes,  because  we  know  the 
country  is  going  to  prosper  again. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  having  resumed  the 
chair.  Mr.  AuCoin.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  bill  (H.R.  1983)  to  amend 
certain  housing  and  commimlty  devel- 
opment laws  to  provide  emergency 
mortgage  assistance  to  homeowners 
and  emergency  shelter  for  the  home- 
less, had  come  to  no  resolution  there- 
on. 


be  10  Members  objecting.  Those  Mem- 
bers objecting  will  stand. 

(Messrs.  Wylie.  Parris,  Bartlbtt, 
Cheney,  Bethuhe,  Hiler.  Robert  P. 
Smith,  Roberts.  Tatlor,  Ms.  Fiedler, 
and  Mrs.  Roukema  also  objected.) 

The  SPEAKER.  A  sufficient  number 
has  objected. 

Objection  is  heard. 


INTRODUCmON  OF  HIGH  TECH- 
NOLOGY EDUCATION  PART- 
NERSHIP ACT 


D  1700 

REQUEST  FOR  PERMISSION  FOR 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  HOUSING 
AND  COMMUNITY  DEVELOP- 
MENT OF  THE  COBOflTTEE  ON 
BANKING.  FINANCE  AND 

URBAN  AFFAIRS  TO  SIT  TO- 
MORROW DURING  5-MINUTE 
RULE 

Mr.  CJONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Housing  and  Community 
Development  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs 
be  permitted  to  sit  to  mark  up  H.R.  1, 
the  housing  authorization  bill,  during 
the  consideration  tomorrow  of  amend- 
ments to  House  Resolution  13.  the  nu- 
clear freeze  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 

to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

Texas? 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 

The  Chair  wlU  state  that  there  must 


(Mr.  AuCOIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  pleased  to  be  joined  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Shan- 
non) in  introducing  legislation  wWch  I 
have  titled  the  High  Technology/Edu- 
cation Partnership  Act. 

If  you  look  up  the  definition  of  part- 
nership. Webster  wUl  teU  you  that  it 
means  'a  relationship  involving  close 
cooperation  between  parties  having 
specified  and  Joint  rights  and  responsi- 
bilities, as  in  a  common  enterprise." 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  can  think  of  nothing 
which  better  fits  that  description  than 
the  role  which  the  high-tech  electron- 
ics industry  and  our  institutions  of 
higher  education  must  play  in  the 
future  for  economic  development. 

To  nurture  that  cooperative  rela- 
tionship, the  legislation  which  I  have 
introduced  today  will  allow  a  100-per- 
cent tax  credit  for  any  amount  paid  or 
incurred  by  a  corporation  to  any  quali- 
fied institution  of  higher  education  for 
the  purposes  of  teaching  courses  in 
math,  science,  computer  science,  or  en- 
gineering. It  expands  the  R&D  tax 
credit  section  of  ERTA  to  allow  contri- 
butions made  by  corporations  to  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  for  the 
teaching  of  such  courses  to  be  eligible 
for  the  tax  credit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  not  only  a  logi- 
cal extension  of  the  research  and  de- 
velopment credit  concept,  it  addresses 
one  of  the  most  critical  needs  of  the 
high-tech  electronics  industry— the 
shortage  of  qualified  personnel  to  sus- 
tain our  state-of-the-art  lead  in  this 
highly  competitive  field. 

Many  of  our  basic  industries  are  cap- 
ital intensive,  and  we  find  provisions 
in  the  Tax  Code  to  encourage  the  for- 
mation of  capital  to  sustain  and  pro- 
mote those  industries.  The  high-tech 
electronics  industry  is  education  inten- 
sive. It  requires  a  pool  of  highly  edu- 
cated individuals  to  provide  the  intel- 
lectual cutting  edge  of  this  Industry 
where  state  of  the  art  knowledge  is 
doubled  every  18  months. 

While  the  needs  of  our  high-tech 
electronics  industry  are  moving  ahead 
at  light  speed,  our  ability  to  provide 
the  trained  personnel  have  fallen 
behind  because  of  budget  cuts  and  eco- 


nomic hard  times.  This  is  not  the  fault 
of  our  educational  institutions,  but 
merely  a  reflection  of  the  fiscal  hand 
cuffs  binding  schools  and  universities 
across  the  Nation. 

So  what  are  we  to  do?  Stand  idly  by 
and  wring  our  hands  while  this  prob- 
lem goes  unresolved?  Wait  until 
"happy  days  are  here  again"? 

I  reject  this  notion  and  say  to  my 
colleagues  that  the  time  to  act  is  now. 
The  U5.  Department  of  Labor  pre- 
dicts a  2,000-percent  increase  in  em- 
ployment   among    computer    systems 
analysts   and   a   50-percent   increase 
among  electrical  engineers  from  1978 
to  1990.  The  Futurist  magazine  pre- 
dicts 1  million  new  jobs  for  computer 
programers  by  the  turn  of  the  centu- 
ry. Despite  this  need,  our  Nation  is 
startlingly    unprepared    to    face    the 
future.  Last  year  in  my  home  State  of 
Oregon,  a  State  where  high  technolo- 
gy is  the  wave  of  today  and  tomorrow, 
higher  education  produced  only  one 
new  physics/chemistry  teacher.  And 
tWs    problem    is    not    confined    to 
Oregon.  There  are  shortages  of  math 
and  science  teachers  in  virtually  every 
school  district  in  the  United  States.  In 
1981.  43  States  reported  a  shortage  of 
math  teachers. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  addresses  this  problem  by  pro- 
viding an  incentive  for  the  private 
sector  to  infuse  the  funds  needed  by 
our  higher  education  institutions  for 
the  Instruction  of  math,  science,  engi- 
neering, and  computer  science.  It  will 
also  target  funds  for  the  instruction  of 
teachers  in  these  fields.  And  these 
contributions  should  properly  be  treat- 
ed as  R&D  expenses  since  they  are  in- 
vestments in  the  future  of  a  trained 
and  highly  skilled  labor  force. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  joined  in  this 
effort  by  my  colleague  Congressman 
Shannon  who  has  been  a  leader  In  de- 
veloping the  concept  of  R&D  tax  cred- 
its. I  urge  those  Members  who  have  an 
interest  in  the  future  of  our  high-tech 
electronics  industry,  and  more  impor- 
tantly in  the  future  education  of  those 
upon  whom  we  will  depend  to  carry 
this  Industry  forward,  to  actively  sup- 
port this  legislation. 

I  am  inserting  the  text  of  this  bUl  at 
this  point  In  the  Record;  as  follows: 
H.R.  2591 


A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  provide,  for  purposes  of  the 
credit   for  increasing   research   activities  . 
and  for  the  credit  available  with  respect  to 
certain  basic  research  by  colleges,  univer- 
sities, and  certain  research  organizations.  . 
that  qualified  research  expenses  and  basic 
research  shall  include  expenses  Incurred 
in  promoting  the  education  and  training 
of  qualified  Individuals  for  future  employ-  ■ 
ment  in  the  trade  or  business  of  the  tax- 
payer 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
subparagraph  (eXl)  of  section  44P  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  C^ode  of  1954  is  amended 
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by  itrikiiis  "65  percent"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "100  percent". 

<b)  Subpwagnph  (eK3>  of  aecUon  44F  of 
■uch  Code  (relmtlng  to  credit  available  witli 
respect  to  certain  basic  research  by  colleges, 
universities,  and  certain  research  organiza- 
tions) Is  amended  by  striking  out  "not 
having  a  specific  commercial  objective, 
except  that  such  terms  shall  not  include—" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "not  having  a 
specific  commercial  objective,  or  the  salaries 
and  costs  incurred  for  the  instruction  of 
courses  in  math,  science,  computer  science, 
and  engineering  regardless  of  specific  com- 
mercial objective." 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  act 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  ending  after 
date  of  enactment. 


JMI 


DEPARTMENT  OF  'EJXERQY'S 
REPORT  TO  THE  CONGRESS 
ON  ALTERNATIVE  FINANCING 
OF  THE  CLINCH  RIVER  BREED- 
ER REACTOR  PLANT  PROJECT 

(Mr.  PICKLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  3  weeks 
ago  I  addressed  this  body  on  the  ad- 
ministration's disturbing  proposal  to 
sell  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration's  land  and 
weather  satellite  system. 

That  proposal  seemed  to  me  to 
follow  a  pattern  exposed  in  February 
by  the  Oversight  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in  its 
hearing  on  the  Department  of  Navy's 
decision  to  lease  rather  than  purchase 
13  TAKX  cargo  ships.  Both  of  these 
schemes— the  leasing  of  the  ships  and 
the  seU  and  buy  back  of  the  weather 
satellites — shift  much  of  the  cost  from 
the  agency's  budget  to  the  tax  expend- 
iture budget  and  end  up  costing  tax- 
payers much  more  in  the  long  run. 

I  regret  today.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
need  to  bring  to  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion yet  another  such  plan  to  privatize 
a  Government  project. 

The  £>epartment  of  Energy  spon- 
sored Breeder  Reactor  Corporation's 
Task  Force  Report  on  Alternative  Fi- 
nancing Possibilities  for  the  Clinch 
River  Breeder  Reactor  Project  pro- 
vides nothing  more  than  a  bold  blue- 
print for  shifting  the  cost  of  the 
Clinch  River  breeder  reactor  from  the 
Department  of  Energy's  budget  to  the 
tax  expenditure  budget;  that  is.  to  the 
Federal  Budget,  and  once  again,  the 
taxpayer  gets  it  in  the  end. 

To  generate  $1.1  billion  in  private  in- 
vestment, the  task  force  proposes 
adding  another  $1.4  billion  in  DOE 
fimds  to  the  $1.5  billion  already  spent 
for  the  Clinch  River  breeder  reactor, 
giving  investors  a  25  to  30  percent 
equity  interest  in  the  project,  assiu-ing 
a  firm  delivery  date  for  the  completed 
plant,  providing  a  20-year  "hell-or- 
hlgh-water"  minimum  purchase  con- 
tract, and  guaranteeing  investors  a 
minimum  of  $600  million  in  invest- 


ment tax  credits  and  rapid  deprecia- 
tion writeoffs.  

As  with  the  Navy's  13  TAKX  cargo 
ships,  and  NOAA's  land  and  weather 
satellite,  this  kind  of  privatization  re- 
duces the  Federal  agencies  short-term 
budget,  commits  us  to  long-term,  esca- 
lating expenditures,  shifts  the  cost  to 
the  tax  expenditure  budget,  and  piles 
all  the  risks  on  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, aU  in  the  name  of  free  enter- 
prise. 

The  tax  consequences  of  the  BRC 
Task  Force  proposal  are  blithely  dis- 
missed with  the  comment  that  "there 
should  be  no  net  loss  to  the 
Government  *  *  *  because  any  such 
(tax)  benefits  *  *  *  will  displace  those 
that  would  otherwise  have  applied  to 
new  capacity  displaced  by  the  CHinch 
River  breeder  reactor." 

This  rationale  conveniently  ignores 
the  fact  that:  First,  the  project— as 
conceded  earlier  in  the  report— could 
not  be  implemented  without  extensive 
Federal  involvement;  and  second  if  the 
Government  completes  the  project 
without  private  sector  involvements  as 
originally  planned,  no  tax  benefits 
would  be  claimed.  Thus,  there  would 
be  no  tax  loss. 

As  with  other  recent  proposals  for 
privatization,  the  tax  benefits  associat- 
ed with  private  sector  involvement  in 
the  Clinch  River  breeder  reactor 
project  represent  real  costs  which 
must  be  fully  considered  in  a  cost  anal- 
ysis of  financing  alternatives  for  the 
project. 

To  ignore  these  costs  is  simply  to  be 
dishonest  with  the  American  people. 

Agencies  such  as  the  Department  of 
Navy,  the  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration;  and.  now. 
the  Department  of  Energy  cannot  be 
allowed  to  show  short-term  budget 
savings  while  simply  shifting  expendi- 
tures over  to  the  Federal  Treasury  and 
increasing  the  bite  on  Federal  taxpay- 
er in  the  process. 


THE  PEOPLE  WANT  THE  TAX 
CUT! 

(Mr.  BETHUNE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  J 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
spectfully disagree  with  the  jimlor 
Senator  of  Arkansas  and  with  liberals 
in  the  tax  and  spend  crowd  who  say 
that  Americans  are  willing  to  give  up 
the  third  year  of  the  tax  cut  due  July 
1,  and  I  do  this  for  three  good  reasons: 

First  reason:  The  people  are  smart 
enough  to  know  that  if  the  third  year 
of  the  tax  cut  is  repealed,  that  Con- 
gress would  not  use  the  revenue  to 
reduce  the  deficit;  Congress  would 
simply  spend  their  money  as  it  has  in 
the  past.  If  anyone  doubts  that,  they 
should  look  at  the  budget  which  was 
drafted  by  the  liberals  who  control  the 
House  of  Representatives,  which  was 


titled,  "A  Democratic  Plan  for  Eco- 
nomic Recovery."  In  that  document, 
the  tax,  spend  and  elect  crowd  called 
for  $35  billion  in  new  revenues  for 
next  year  by  repealing  the  third  year, 
as  well  as  raising  other  taxes,  and  they 
did  not  use  it  to  reduce  the  deficit. 
They  predictably  increased  runaway 
social  spending  that  we  have  worked 
so  hard  to  hold  down  over  the  past  2 
years. 

Second  reason:  The  people  also 
know  that  this  is  not  a  question  of 
giving  up  a  tax  cut.  Taxes  have  not 
been  cut,  and  the  average  worker 
knows  that.  Taxes  are  going  up.  The 
tax  changes  that  have  been  made  in 
the  last  2  years  merely  neutralized  in- 
creases that  were  going  to  occur  under 
our  progressive  tax  system.  When  you 
consider  the  bracket  creep  that  made 
people  pay  a  higher  percentage  of  tax 
as  they  were  pushed  into  higher 
brackets  by  inflation,  and  when  you 
consider  the  social  security  pajroU  tax 
increases  and  other  taxes  that  have 
been  laid  on  the  people  in  the  last  few 
years,  it  is  ludicrous  to  suggest  that 
repeal  of  the  third  year  is  nothing 
more  than  cancellation  of  a  tax  cut.  It 
is  a  tax  increase,  and  it  is  a  big  one.  In 
fact,  if  the  big  spenders  and  liberals 
are  successful  in  the  repeal  of  this 
third  year  of  the  tax  cut.  the  average 
Arkansas  family  will  pay  $1,729  more 
in  new  taxes  over  the  next  5  years. 
Most  people  just  got  through  digging 
deep  into  their  pockets  to  pay  their 
Federal  income  tax,  and  I  am  quite 
sure  they  know  tluit  they  cannot 
afford  to  pay  $1,729^  more  to  Uncle 
Sam  so  that  Congress  can  poop  it 
away  by  continuing  the  spending 
binge  that  is  the  real  driving  force 
behind  the  Federal  deficit. 

Third  reason:  No  respected  econo- 
mist or  close  observer  of  budget  and 
economic  conditions  has  suggested 
that  we  should  raise  income  taxes  on 
the  people  just  as  we  are  coming  out 
of  a  recession.  To  the  contrary,  almost 
everyone  agrees  that  we  should  wait 
and  see  how  the  economy  develops 
before  we  make  any  decisions  on  the 
revenue  side.  Who  ever  heard  of  rais- 
ing taxes  on  people  when  they  are  just 
beginning  to  have  a  chance  to  work, 
save,  produce,  and  invest— thus  creat- 
ing the  growth  that  will  do  more  to 
reduce  budget  deficits  than  anything 
else. 

So,  I  respectfully  disagree  with  the 
junior  Senator  from  Arkansas  and 
with  others  who  believe  that  we  would 
go  back  to  the  tax  and  spend  policies 
of  Jimmy  Carter.  The  old  liberal  poli- 
cies of  the  past  got  us  into  the  mess  we 
are  in.  and  if  we  listen  to  those  tho  say 
we  should  raise  the  income  tax  so  they 
can  keep  on  spending,  we  will  be  right 
back  where  we  were. 

Some  here  in  Washington  may  want 
to  raise  taxes  so  they  can  keep  on 
spending,  but  the  people  do  not,  and 


that  is  why  they  do  not  want  to  repeal 
the  third  year  of  the  tax  cut 


THE   BOMBING    OF   THE   AMERI- 
CAN EMBASSY  IN  LEBANON 


(Mr.  PAUL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday's 
abhorrent  attack  on  the  U.S.  Embassy 
in  Lebanon  was  a  well-planned  and 
willful  attack  on  the  UJ3  Government. 
The  bomb  was  expertly  planted  to  in- 
flict rp»^v<"r'""'  property  damage  and 
high  loss  of  hiunan  life.  The  death  toll 
currently  stands  at  39.  but  is  expected 
to  rise  as  high  as  80. 

We  must  not  minimize  the  serious- 
ness of  this  bombing.  Under  interna- 
tional law,  an  Embassy  and  its  grounds 
are  considered  to  be  the  territory,  not 
of  the  host  country,  but  of  the  Embas- 
sy's country.  Therefore,  this  bombing 
must  be  viewed  as  an  attack  on  U.S. 
territory.  I  am  appalled  that  there  are 
some  who  are  attempting  to  minimize 
the  impact  that  this  attack  will  have 
on  the  U.S.  presence  in  Lebanon. 

We  in  this  body  have  essentially  en- 
dorsed our  entire  policy  in  the  Mideast 
on  two  occasions  on  June  16.  1981,  the 
House  approved  House  Resolution  159, 
a  resolution  commending  Philip  Habib 
for  his  efforts  to  negotiate  a  Mideast 
peace  settlement.  The  resolution  went 
further  than  simply  patting  Habib  on 
the  back,  it  encouraged  the  President 
to  pursue  a  comprehensive  and  coordi- 
nated policy  in  Lebanon.  Then  on  Sep- 
tember 28,  1983.  the  House  passed 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  409,  a 
resolution  regarding  the  massacre  of 
Palestinians  in  Lebanon.  I  voted 
against  this  resolution  for  very  specific 
reasons.  While  I  abhored  the  massacre 
of  Palestinian  refugees,  I  felt  com- 
pelled to  vote  against  the  resolution 
because  it  granted  carte  blanche  to 
President  Reagan  in  the  Mideast,  stat- 
ing that  he  should  "pursue  every  pos- 
sible effort  to  bring  peace  to  the 
Middle  East."  This  is  a  dangerous 
policy  to  pursue. 

The  murderous  blast  that  ripped 
through  the  Embassy  was  not  an  act 
of  random  violence.  It  was  a  carefully 
planned  response  to  the  U.S  foreign 
policy  of  interventionism— a  policy 
supported  and  encouraged  by  this 
body  in  resolutions  such  as  the  two  I 
have  just  cited. 

Since  World  War  H,  the  United 
States  has  pursued  an  interventionist 
foreign  policy.  This  policy  has  led  to 
oiu-  involvement  in  distant  regional 
conflicts  that  have  no  bearing  on  the 
genuine  security  interests  of  the 
United  States.  Often  we  have  found 
oiu-selves  in  the  awkward  position  of 
being  allied  to  both  sides  of  a  conflict, 
as  in  the  Falkland  Islands  crisis,  and 
the  Israeli-Lebanese  conflict  last 
simmier.    This    policy    has    cost    the 


United  States  $2  trillion  since  the  end 
of  World  War  n,  and  we  have  nothing 
to  show  for  these  huge  expenditures. 

In  the  Middle  East,  for  example,  we 
first  gave  economic  and  military  aid  to 
Israel,  then  we  gave  aid  to  Lebanon  to 
help  them  rebiilld  from  the  Israeli 
attadt  on  the  PLO  in  Lebanon. 

But  the  terrorist  attack  on  our  Em- 
bassy, whUe  horrible  and  tragic, 
should  come  as  no  great  siirprise  to 
anyone.  There  have  been  several  at- 
tacks on  U.S.  marines  stationed  in  Leb- 
anon that  should  have  forewarned  us 
that  such  an  event  was  imminent. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona in  the  other  body  who  is  calling 
for  the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  marines 
from  Lebanon.  As  this  gentleman 
wisely  points  out,  the  day  that  one 
UA  marine  Is  killed,  we  will  have  to 
answer  the  question.  What  do  we  do?  I 
believe  that  with  this  attack  on  U.S. 
territory,  and  the  death  of  American 
citizens,  the  time  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion has  arrived.  In  order  to  avoid  U.S. 
involvement  in  a  Mideast  war.  we  must 
remove  our  troops  from  the  region  im- 
mediately, and  return  to  the  historical 
and  traditional  American  policy  of 
nonintervention  in  the  affairs  of  other 
nations. 


another  Oljmipic  silver  dollar  and  the 
first  official  U.S.  gold  coin  in  50 
years— an  Olympic  commemorative 
$10  piece. 

I  can  think  of  no  more  beflting  an 
honor  to  those  Americans  who  col- 
lect—and indeed  treasure— this  coin- 
age than  to  officially  set  aside  a  week 
as  National  Coin  Week.  Over  the  next 
several  days,  America's  coin  collectors 
will  share  this  passion  with  their 
neighbors  all  over  the  country 
through  displays  and  educational 
forums.  Thus,  all  Americans  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  learn  about  this 
significant  part  of  our  national  histo- 
ry. I  salute  our  numismatists  for  their 
efforts  to  broaden  the  Nation's  aware- 
ness of  this  important  segment  of  our 
heritage.* 


NA-nONAL  COIN  WEEK 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  ANmrwzio)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week,  April  17  to  23.  1983.  has  been 
designated  as  National  Coin  Week. 
This  distinct  and  well-deserved  tribute 
to  America's  8  million  coin  collectors  is 
official  recognition  of  the  historical, 
cultural  and  educational  significance 
of  numismatics  in  the  United  States. 

Though  many  of  us  think  of  coins  as 
merely  the  loose  change  in  our  pockets 
we  take  out  to  make  a  purchase,  they 
are  also  an  integral  part  of  our  histo- 
ry. For  example,  like  many  national 
parks,  buildings  and  statues,  our  Na- 
tion's coinage  serves  as  a  monument  to 
America's  distinguished  leaders.  Our 
circulating  coins  bear  the  likenesses  of 
five  former  Presidents— Lincoln,  Jef- 
ferson, Roosevelt.  Washington,  and 
Kennedy.  And  one  of  our  most  recent 
commemorative  coins,  the  George 
Washington  half-dollar,  was  struck  to 
mark  the  250th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  the  Nation's  first  Chief  Exec- 
utive. 

Our  official  coinage  also  commemo- 
rates importants  events  in  history. 
America's  first  commemorative  coin 
was  Issued  in  1892  for  the  Columbian 
Exposition  held  in  Chicago.  This  year 
the  Bureau  of  the  Mint  will  strike  the 
first  commemorative  silver  dollar  since 
the  minting  of  the  Lafayette  dollar  in 
1900  to  msirk  the  occasion  of  the  1984 
Los  Angeles  summer  Ols^mpics.  And  in 
1984  we  will  see  the  issuance  of  both 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Wiluams)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 
•  BCr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  Hx. 
Speaker,  I  missed  several  votes  April 
12,  1983,  due  to  illness.  I  want  to  make 
my  position  known  on  those  measures 
considered  by  the  House. 

On  the  amendment  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 154  offered  by  Mr.  Walkbr,  roU- 
caU  No.  49. 1  would  have  voted  "no." 

On  the  amendment  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 154  offered  by  Mr.  Shumway,  roll- 
call  No.  50. 1  would  have  voted  "no." 

On  the  passage  of  House  Resolution 
154.  rollcall  No.  51, 1  would  have  voted 
"yea."« 


PATENT  LAW  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1983 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kastknmeikr)  is" 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 
«  Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  the  "Patent 
Law  Amendments  of  1983."  The  bill  is 
contained  in  an  executive  commimica- 
tion  dated  March  11.  1983.  from  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  (Malcolm 
Baldrige)  to  you.  Mr.  Speaker.  Due  to 
the  fact  that  my  subcommittee— the 
House  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on 
Courts.  CMvil  Liberties,  and  the  Admin- 
istration of  Justice— has  not  yet  held 
hearings  on  the  substantive  changes  to 
patent  law  proposed  in  the  executive 
communication.  I  would  like  the 
record  to  reflect  that  I  am  introducing 
the  bill  by  request.  I  refrain  from 
tiidng  a  position  on  the  proposal  at 
this  time. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I  agree 
with  several  of  the  premises  upon 
which  the  bill  is  based.  Congressional 
power  to  enact  changes  in  the  patent 
system  is  firmly  established.  Article  I, 
section  8.  clause  8  of  the  Constitution 
provides  the  foundation  upon  which 
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our  national  patent  and  copsrright 
laws  rest. 

I  might  also  add  that  I  am  a  firm  be- 
liever in  the  patent  system.  To  quote 
from  a  former  professor  of  mine  and  a 
world  renowned  expert  in  intellectual 
property  law— John  Stedman.  profes- 
sor of  law,  now  retired,  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin— during  testimony 
before  my  subcommittee: 

There  are  many  situations  in  which  novel 
ideas  are  not  likely  to  be  implemented 
unless  the  initiator  can  be  assured  of  an  ex- 
clusive, or  semi-exclusive,  right  for  a  limited 
time  to  enable  him  to  reap  sufficient  reward 
to  recoup  his  sunk  Investment  and  compen- 
sate him  for  the  risks  he  takes.  The  need  for 
this  is  greatest  in  those  areas  of  invention 
and  innovation  where  others,  in  the  absence 
of  such  protection,  can  sit  back  and  then 
move  Into  the  field  without  incurring  the 
risk  and  costs  of  failure  once  the  new  idea 
has  proved  itself. 

Hearings  on  industrial  innovation 
and  patent  and  copyright  law  amend- 
ments, the  96th  Congress,  2d  session 
(1980)  at  188. 

In  short,  a  strong  patent  system  in- 
sures the  development  and  commer- 
cialization of  new  products  and  proc- 
esses. Resultant  industrial  innovation 
is  an  essential  component  in  the  Amer- 
ican economy.  It  also  improves  produc- 
tivity, creates  Jobs,  and  promotes  in- 
vestments and  international  competi- 
tiveness. The  net  result  is  a  higher 
standard  of  living  for  all  Americans. 

Of  course,  nobody  is  arguing  that 
the  Patent  Law  Amendments  of  1983 
will  not  accomplish  all  of  these  lofty 
objectives.  On  the  contrary,  if  enacted, 
this  reform  is  only  part  of  a  larger 
agenda  of  needed  reforms  in  the 
patent,  copyright  and  trademark  area. 

I  now  wlU  present  a  brief  sectional 
anal3rsis  of  the  proposed  legislation. 
For  those  of  you  who  need  a  more  de- 
tailed explanation,  in  addition  to  talk- 
ing to  the  committee  staff  you  may 
wish  to  contact  the  Legislative  Affairs 
Office  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

Section  1  of  the  bill  provides  a  short 
tiUe. 

Section  2— the  most  significant  pro- 
vision in  the  bill— establishes  a  new, 
optional  procedure  by  which  an  inven- 
tor may  secure  patent  protection 
which  is  strictly  defensive  in  nature. 
Under  current  law,  there  is  no  simple, 
practical  method  by  which  an  inventor 
can  protect  his  rights  without  obtain- 
ing a  patent.  The  new  procedure  cre- 
ated by  section  2  would  confer  an  in- 
ventor with  the  same  rights  that  a  reg- 
ular patent  provides  to  prevent  others 
from  patenting  the  same  invention. 
However,  it  would  not  permit  the 
holder  from  excluding  others  from 
making,  using  or  selling  the  invention. 
An  application  for  a  defensive  patent 
under  the  section  would  not  be  sub- 
jected to  the  normal  examination 
process.  In  the  final  analysis,  section  2 
would  not  only  give  inventors  a  form 
of  protection  cheaper  and  faster  than 
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they  could  get  by  applying  for  a  tradi- 
tional patent,  but  it  also  will  save  the 
Government  substantial  time  and 
money  as  welL 

Section  3  would  allow  an  appeal 
from  a  second  rejection  of  claims  by 
an  examiner  who  is  not  a  primary  ex- 
aminer. This  section  would  provide  a 
remedy  for  an  applicant  who  receives 
a  second  rejection  from  an  examiner 
with  partial  signatory  authority. 

Section  4  provides  authority  for  the 
Commissioner  to  set  a  shortened 
period  for  payment  of  an  issue  fee.  It 
also  deletes  reference  to  partial  pay- 
ment, balance  of  the  issue  fee,  and 
lapse  for  failure  to  pay  the  balance. 
Since  October  1,  1982.  the  effective 
date  of  the  fee  provisions  of  Public 
Law  97-247,  the  issue  fee  has  been  a 
fixed  amoimt. 

Section  5  establishes  a  1 -month 
grace  period  from  the  date  of  filing  of 
an  international  application  for  pay- 
ment of  the  international,  transmittal, 
and  search  fees. 

Section  6  clarifies  the  effect  of  with- 
drawal of  an  international  application 
on  claims  for  the  benefit  of  its  filing 
date.  The  withdrawal  of  an  interna- 
tional application  designating  the 
United  States  will  not  deprive  an  ap- 
plicant of  the  right  to  claim  the  bene- 
fit of  the  filing  date  of  such  an  inter- 
national application,  provided  the 
claim  is  made  before  the  international 
application  is  withdrawn.  Stated  oth- 
erwise, this  clarifies  that  withdrawing 
the  designation  of  the  United  States  in 
an  international  application  is  compa- 
rable to  abandoning  a  national  appli- 
cation as  far  as  a  claim  for  an  earlier 
filing  date  is  concerned. 

Section  7  sets  forth  several  house- 
keeping amendments  to  establish 
greater  flexibility  in  the  Patent  and 
Trademark  Office  for  the  handling  of 
international  applications.  In  addition, 
this  section,  by  relaxing  the  require- 
ments which  international  applicants 
must  satisfy  by  the  commencement  of 
the  national  stage,  gives  international 
applicants  benefits  similar  to  those 
given  national  applicants  by  Public 
Law  97-247  with  respect  to  the  tiine 
for  filing  the  national  fee  and  oath  or 
declaration. 

Section  8  authorizes  the  Commis- 
sioner to  require  a  verification  of  the 
translation  of  an  international  appli- 
cation or  any  other  document  pertain- 
ing thereto  if  the  application  or  other 
document  was  fUed  in  a  language 
other  than  English.  An  authorization 
for  the  Commissioner  to  require  verifi- 
cation in  appropriate  cases  is  neces- 
sary since  subsection  (c)(2)  of  section 
371  was  amended  to  remove  the  re- 
quirement that  the  translation  be  veri- 
fied in  all  cases. 

Section  9  of  the  bUl  Is  a  conforming 
amendment  deleting  mention  of  the 
special  fee  in  order  to  conform  with  a 
previous  amendment  in  the  bill. 


Section  10  is  a  technical  amendment 
which  replaces  the  term  "Patent 
Office"  with  "Patent  and  Trademark 
Office"  to  conform  with  the  provisions 
of  Public  Law  93-596. 

Section  11  is  also  a  technical  amend- 
ment to  insure  that  no  maintenance 
fees  are  charged  for  plant  patents,  re- 
gardless of  when  filed.  Without  this 
provision,  plant  patent  owners  whose 
applications  were  filed  between  the 
dates  of  enactment  of  Public  Law  96- 
517  and  Public  Law  97-247  would  be 
subject  to  pajrment  of  maintenance 
fees,  while  plant  patent  owners  whose 
applications  were  filed  outside  those 
dates  would  not  be  subject  to  such 
fees.  This  provision  eliminates  that  in- 
consistency. 

Last,  section  12  provides  an  effective 
date  for  the  legislation.  It  makes  sec- 
tions 1-9  effective  6  months  after  en- 
actment. The  delay  is  intended  to 
permit  an  orderly  transition  between 
the  old  and  new  procedures.  Section  10 
is  made  effective  on  enactment  since 
this  section  makes  no  substantive 
changes  in  patent  practice  and  merely 
reflects  provisions  which  have  previ- 
ously been  approved  for  the  Patent 
and  Trademark  Office.  Section  11  is 
also  made  effective  on  enactment  in 
order  to  provide  the  immediate  relief 
intended  by  that  section. 

To  conclude,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  intro- 
duction of  this  bill  assists  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  and  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Patents  and  Trademarks  in 
placing  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce's proposals  on  the  platter  of  the 
98th  Congress.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
take  a  hard  and  close  look  at  the 
issues  presented  by  the  Patent  Law 
Amendments  of  1983.  Considered  col- 
lectively, these  amendments  arguably 
provide  needed  improvements  to  the 
country's  patent  system,  thereby  stim- 
ulating innovation,  increasing  produc- 
tivity, and  improving  the  lifestyle  of 
all  American  citizens.* 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Slattert  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  for  this  week,  on  accoimt  of 
a  death  in  the  family. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Fields)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma,  for  30 
minutes,  April  28. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas)  to 


revise  and  extend  thehr  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Hamiltom,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  GoHiALES.  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Awmmiio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Montana,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kastxhmeier.  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

Mrs.  CoLLiHS.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Boxer,  for  5  minutes.  April  20. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
By  imanlmous  consent,  permission 
to    revise    and   extend   remarks   was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Fields)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  Dreier  of  California. 

Mr.  Morrisoh  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Kebip. 

Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  EIrlenborn. 

Mr.  Wolf. 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Coats. 

Mr.  McGrath. 

Mr.  Fields. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Levitas  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Mavroules. 

Mr.  Barnes. 

Mr.  Fazio  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Market  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Moody. 

Mr.  Pefper. 

Mr.  MOAKLET. 

Mr.  Ottinger  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Rahall. 

Mr.  Shelbt. 

Mr.  Frost. 

Mr.  KoGovsEK. 

Mr.  Garcia. 

Mr.  CXay. 

Mr.  Patterson. 

Mr.  Leland. 

Mr.  Weiss  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  Gejdenson. 

Ms.  Ferraro. 

Mr.  Rangel. 

Mr.  Feighan. 

Mr.  Boucher. 

Mr.  Richardson. 

Mr.  Berman. 

Mrs.  BoGGS. 

Mr.  Wirth  in  two  instances. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  move  that  the  House  do  now  ad- 
journ. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  5  o'clock  and  5  minutes  p.m.) 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Wednesday.  April  20, 
1983  at  11  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 

ETC. 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

943.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  detaUed 
technical  assessment  review  of  VS.  strategic 
forces,  pursuant  to  subsection  7  of  title  V, 
PubUc  Law  97-377  (H.  Doc.  No.  98-49);  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

944.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel, 
Department  of  Energy,  transmitting  notice 
of  a  meeting  relating  to  the  International 
energy  Program  to  April  21  and  22.  1983,  in 
Paris,  Prance;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

945.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Congressional  Relations,  De- 
partment of  State,  transmitting  copy  of  a 
memorandiun  prepared  by  the  IC^WC  and 
LICROS8  transmitted  to  the  U.S.  mission  at 
Geneva  with  regard  to  recognition  of  the 
Red  Shield  of  David  of  the  Magen  David 
Adorn  Society  of  Israel  by  the  League  of 
Red  Cross  Societies,  pursuant  to  House  Res- 
olution 580,  97th  Congress;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

946.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Legisla- 
tive Affairs.  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment, transmitting  notice  of  a  delay  until 
May  15,  1983,  in  the  submission  of  the  Agen- 
cy's seventh  annual  report  on  title  XII  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 300  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

947.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser lor  Treaty  Affairs.  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  copies  of  international 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered 
into  by  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  1 
VS.C.  112b(a);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

948.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Legal  Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  State,  transmitting  copies  of  inter- 
national agreements,  other  than  treaties, 
entered  into  by  the  United  States,  pursuant 
to  I  V&.C.  112b(a);  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

949.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  reauthorize  for  3  years 
the  revenue  sharing  program  of  general- 
purpose  fiscal  assistance  to  local  govern- 
ments, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

950.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Admin- 
istration, Department  of  Energy,  transmit- 
ting notice  of  a  proposed  new  records 
system,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552a(o):  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

951.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
U.S.  Information  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  a  proposed  new  records  system, 
pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552a(o);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

952.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmitting  the  1982  annual  report 
of  the  Bonneville  Power  Administration, 
pursuant  to  section  4(hK12)(B)  of  PubUc 
Law  96-501;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

953.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
Small  Business,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  totally  remove  agricultural  en- 
terprises from  eligibility  for  assistance 
under  the  SmaU  Business  Administration's 


disaster  and  business  loan  programs:  to  the 
Committee  on  SmaU  Business. 

954.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  title  38, 
United  SUtes  Code,  to  clarify  the  authority 
of  the  Administrator  to  permit  a  Federal  fi- 
duciary, administratively  appointed  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  to  deduct  from 
the  beneficiary's  estate  a  modest  commis- 
sion for  fiduciary  services;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

955.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  increase  rates  of 
compensation  for  service-disabled  veterans 
and  rates  of  dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation  payable  to  certain  veterans' 
survivors;  to  the  (Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

956.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  (Congressional  Relations),  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act;  to  the 
Ck)mmlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

957.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Congressional  Relations,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1980  and  other  statutes  affecting  the  De- 
partment; Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Foreign  Affairs  and  Post  Office  and  Civfl 
Service. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  the  rule  X  and 
clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and 
resolutions  were  introduced  and  sever- 
ally referred  as  follows: 

By   Mr.   PATTERSON   (for   himself,   , 
Mr.  Berzuter,  Mr.  Lowhy  of  Wash- 
ington.    Mr.     Garcia,     and     Mr. 

TORRKS): 

H.R.  2586.  A  bill  to  provide  for  increased 
participation  by  the  United  States  in  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank,  the 
Asian  Development  Bank,  and  the  African 
Development  Fund:  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FUQUA: 
H.R.  2587:  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  Department  of  Energy  for  civil- 
ian research  and  development  programs  for 
the  fiscal  year  1984;  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology. 

By    Mr.    PEASE    (for    himself,    Mr. 
DowHET  of  New  York,  Mr.  English, 
Mr.   OuARiHi,   and  Mr.   Hkttel  of 
Hawaii): 
H.R.  2588.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  regarding  the  public  disclosure  of 
certain  manifest  information;  to  the  (Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ARCHER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Pickle.  Mr.  Andrews  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Bartlett,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Brooks, 
Mr.  Bryakt,  Mr.  Campbell.  Mr.  de  la 
Garza,  Mr.  Dickihsoii,  B4r.  Edwards 
of  Alatiama,  Mr.  Erdreich,  Mr. 
Fields,  Mr.  Flippo,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr. 
Gonzalez,  Mr.  Gramm,  Mr.  Ralph  M. 
Hall,  VLt.  Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr.,  Mr. 
Hancx,  Mr.  Hartnttt,  Mr.  High- 
tower,  Mr.  lAATH  of  Texas.  Mr. 
INLAND,  Mr.  LoEPFLER,  Mr.  Nichols. 
Mr.  Patman,  Mr.  Paol,  Mr.  Shelbt, 
Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Spratt,  Mr.  Sten- 
HOLM,  Mr.  Vandergripf,  and  Mr. 
Wilson): 
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HJl.  28W.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  holdings  in 
independent  local  newspapers  from  taxes  on 
excess  business  holdings  of  private  founda- 
tions: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  AoCOIN: 
H.R.  3590.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultur- 
al Adjustment  Act  to  authorize  mariceting 
research  and  promotion  projects,  Including 
paid  advertising,  for  filberts;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  AuCOm  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Shahhor): 
HJl.  3591.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide,  for  pur- 
poses of  the  credit  for  increasing  research 
activities  and  for  the  credit  available  with 
respect  to  certain  basic  research  by  colleges, 
universities,  and  certain  research  organiza- 
tions, that  qualified  research  expenses  and 
basis  research  shall  include  expenses  in- 
curred in  promoting  the  education  and 
training  of  qualified  individuals  for  future 
employment  in  the  trade  or  business  of  the 
taxpayer,  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BROOKS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

HOBTOH): 

HJt  3593.  A  bill  to  transfer  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  to  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  the  responsibility  for  publication  of 
the  catalog  of  Federal  domestic  assistance 
programs,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations. 
By  Mr.  DAVIS: 
HJl.  3593.  A  bill  to  restrict  the  imporU- 
tion  of  iron  ore  and  steel  mill  products;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJt.  3594.  A  bill  to  restrict  the  imporU- 
tion  of  copper,  copper  bearing  ores  and  ma- 
terials, copper  alloys  and  their  so-called 
basic  shapes  and  forms:  to  the  Committee 
cm  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DREIER  of  California: 
HJl.  2595.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  individ- 
ual's spouse  to  receive  the  usual  fee  for  serv- 
ice as  a  Juror  without  losing  eligibility  for 
certain  retirement  savings  provisions  relat- 
ing to  nonworklng  spouses:  to  the  Conunlt- 
tee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr  £DOAR' 
HJl.  2596.  A  bUl  to  name  the  Veterans' 
Administration  Medical  Center  in  Altoona. 
Pa.,  as  the  "James  E.  Van  Zandt  Veterans' 
Administration    Medical    Onter";    to    the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  BCr.  ERLENBORN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Baktlctt): 
H.R.  3597.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rehabllite- 
tlon  Act  of  1973,  to  increase  flexibility  and 
simplify  grant  programs  to  States  for  voca- 
tional rehabilitation,  to  improve  rehabilita- 
tion services  for  the  severely  handicapped, 
to  modify  certain  discretionary  grant  pro- 
grams providing  essential  services  and  re- 
sources   specifically    designed    for    handi- 
capped individuals,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  FISH: 
HJl.  3598.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Education  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  to  pre- 
vent the  ratable  reduction  of  payments  with 
respect  to  entitlements  established  under 
section  2  of  Public  Law  874  (81st  Congress); 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By   Mr.    FLORIO   (for   himself,   J4r. 
RicHAROsoH,      Mrs.      BoxzR,      Mr. 
Crockett,  Mr.  EknuiiT,  Mrs.  Hall  of 
Indiana,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Morrison 
of   Connecticut,    Mr.   Daschlk,   Mr. 
Edwards  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Mitch- 


■LL.  Mr.  M»»i«K.  Mr.  Bxrham.  Mr. 
GnjiAii,  Mr.  Bkdell.  Mr.  Dwtxr  of 
New    Jersey.    Mr.    Fadhtroy.    Mr. 
Fkamk.  Mr.  Buloisoh,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Florida.  Mr.  VniTO,  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall. 
Jr.,    Mr.    Hatcrxr,    Mr.    Ros,    Mr. 
Wnss,   Mr.   JsrroRos,   Mr.   Ratcb- 
roRO,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Woltb.  Mr. 
Wbavxr,  Mr.  Bar]«es,  and  Mr.  Vam- 
DERGRirri: 
HJt.  3599.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Tax  Equity 
and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  of   1983  to 
repeal  the  section  allowing  deductions  for 
payments  which  are  illegal  under  Federal 
law  to  foreign  government  officials  or  em- 
ployees; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  IiOLLER  of  California  (for 
himself.  Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 
Mrs.  BoxxR.  Mr.  Bosco,  Mr.  Del- 
lums,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Laittos,  Mr. 
Coklho.  Mr.  Pakrta,  Mr.  Lermah  of 
California.  Mr.  Rotbal.  Mr.  Bkbmam, 
Mr.  Levinz  of  California,  Mr.  Dym- 
ALLT,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Thomas  of 
California.  Mr.  Lewis  of  California. 
Bfr.  LowBT  of  Washington.  Mr.  Pat- 
terson. Mr.  ToBRES,  Idr.  Mabtinee, 
Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Wbigrt,  Mr. 
AuCoiN,  Mr.  D'Amours,  Mr.  Qarcia, 
Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Reid,  Mr. 
Weiss.  Mr.  Ratcrford,  Mrs.  Kxnnel- 
LT.  Mr.  WntTH.  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  An- 

NTTNZIO.      Mr.      ROSTENKOWKSI.      Mr. 

Olickman.     Mr.     Richardson.    Mr. 

Early,  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Rose.  Mr. 

Leath    of    Texas.    Mr.    Obey.    Mr. 

Bbeaux.       Mr.       Gejdenson.      Mr. 

Hughes.  Mr.  Pashayan,  Mr.  Erlen- 

bobn,  Mr.  MiNETA,  Mr.  Bates,  Mrs. 

Schroeder,  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Daniel  B. 

C^BANE.  Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane.  Mr. 

Davis.  Mr.  Ozley,  Mr.  Gregg,  Mr. 

Archer.  Mr.  Conable,  Mr.  Goodling. 

Mr.  Shannon,  Mr.  Mavroules,  Mr. 

BoNioR  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Oberstar. 

Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Fowler.  Mr.  Jenkins. 

BCr.  Bennett.  Mr.  TJdall.  Mr.  Seiber- 

LiNG,  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mrs.  Bocgs.  Mr. 

RoEMER,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Garcia, 

Bdr.    Downey    of    New    York,    Mr. 

Russo,  Mr.  McHugh,  Mr.  Schttmer, 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 

Wise,  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr.  Murtha,  Ii4r. 

Walgben.    Mr.    Coleman   of   Texas. 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Kbamer, 

and  Mr.  Lujan): 
H.R.  2600.  A  bill  to  dedicate  the  <3olden 
Gate  National  Recreation  Area  to  Phillip 
Burton;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Bfr.  GEKAS: 
HJl.  2601.  A  bill  to  esUblish  rational  cri- 
teria for  the  imposition  of  the  sentence  of 
death,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GIBBONS: 
H.R.  2602.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  U.S.  International  Trade  Com- 
mission, the  U.S.  CXistoms  Service,  and  the 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Trade  Representative  for 
fiscal  year  1984,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Ux.  GIBBONS  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Jones  of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Pease,  Mr. 

Conable,  and  Mr.  Frenzel): 
H.R.  3603.  A  bill  to  extend  nondiscrimina- 
tory treatment  and  other  trade  benefits  to 
the  Hungarian  People's  RepubUc  during  the 
5-year  period  beginning  on  July  1,  1983;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GUARINI: 
HJl.  3604.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  to  provide  that  the  President  shall 


appoint  additional  members  to  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  to 
represent  the  interests  of  small  business,  or- 
ganized labor,  agriculture,  and  small  finan- 
cial institutions;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HOWARD  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Snyder,  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri,  and 
Mr.  Shaw)  (by  request): 
H.R.  3605.  A  bill  authorizing  appropria- 
tions to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
services   necessary    to   the   nonperformlng 
arts   functions   of  the  John   F.   Kennedy 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  HOWARD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Young  of  Missouri)  (by  request): 
HJl.  3606.  A  bUl  to  amend  Public  Law  96- 
432  relating  to  the  U.S.  Capitol  Grounds  to 
authorize  additional  funds  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  property  for  addition  to  the  VS. 
Capitol  Grounds  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 

By  Mr.  HUGHES: 
HJl.  3607.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  liberalize  certain  provisions 
authorizing  reimbursement  for  expenses  of 
sale  and  purchase  of  a  residence  upon  the 
transfer  of  a  Federal  employee;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  IRELAND: 
H.R.  2608.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER: 
H.R.  2609.  A  bill  to  aUow  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  District  of  Columbia  to  retain 
the  marshal  in  office  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Federal  Courts  Improvement 
Act  of  1982;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Moorhead): 
H.R.  2610.  A  biU  to  amend  the  patent  laws 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KOGOVSEK: 
H.R.  2611.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain 
amounts  received  by  the  Southern  Ute 
Tribe  of  the  Southern  Ute  Reservation  or 
members  of  such  tribe  shall  not  be  taxable 
or  taken  into  account  for  certain  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MURTHA: 
H.R.  2612.  A  bill  to  reesUblish  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation,  to  authorize 
such  Corporation  to  perform  its  traditional 
lending  functions,  and  for  other  puiposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

H.R.  2613.  A  bill  to  esUblish  the  Veterans' 
Administration  as  an  executive  department; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY: 
H.R.  2614.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  a  Foundation  for 
the  Advancement  of  Military  Medicine,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  OTTINGER  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Bryant.  Mr.  Swift.  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr. 

Markey,  and  Mr.  Scheuer): 

H.R.  2615.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Energy 

Conservation  in  Existing  Buildings  Act  of 

1976  to  provide  for  the  weatherization  of 

the  remaining  eligible  low-income  dwelling 

units    throughout    the    United   States,    to 

create  additional  employment  in  weather- 

ization-related  industries,  and  for  other  pur- 


poses: to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PORTER: 

HJl.  3616.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Sherman 
Act  to  make  unlawful  the  attempt  to  enter 
Into  a  contract,  a  combination,  or  a  conspir- 
acy In  restraint  of  trade;  to  the  Ccxnmlttee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RODINO  (by  request): 
HJl.  3617.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immlgra- 
tl(m  and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
posea;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SHELBY   (for  hlmaeU,  Mr. 
MovTOOMnT,    Mr.    Smith   of   New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Edgab,  Mr.  Evans  of  Illi- 
nois, and  Mr.  Richardson): 
HJl.  3618.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  37  of 
title  38,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  authorize 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
provide    mortgage    assistance    to    veterans 
with  loans  guaranteed  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration in  order  to  avoid  foreclosure  of 
such  loans;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SKELTON: 
H.R.  2619.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  a  more  strin- 
gent penalty  for  certain  willful  destruction, 
alteration,  or  abuse  of  equipment  and  other 
resources  vital  to  the  operation  of  the  Fed- 
eral social  security  system:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3620.  A  bill  to  esUblish  a  National 
Commission  on  Science,  Engineering,  and 
Technology  Education;  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  and  Education 
and  Labor.         

HJl.  2631.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Federal  Election  Commission 
for  fiscal  year  1984;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  VOLKMER: 
HJl.  3633.  A  bill  to  authorize  action  by 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  in  Franklin 
County.  Mo.,  to  prevent  flood  damage  along 
the  Meramec  River  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  TransporUtlon. 
By  Mrs.  VUCANOVICH: 
HJl.  2623.  A  blU  to  deauthorlze  the  Hum- 
boldt River  flood  control  project.  Nevada;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
porUtlon. 

By  Mr.  WEISS  (for  hlmseU.  BCr. 
Waxman.  Mr.  LowRY  of  Washington. 
Mr.  AuCoiN,  Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Yates, 
B4r.  ToRRiCELLi,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr. 
Towns,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Faunthoy, 
Mr.  Dellums,  Idr.  <I^y,  Mr.  Miller 
of  CaUfomia,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr. 
Sunia,  Mrs.  Schroeder,  Mr.  Dixon, 
Mr.  Weaver,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Fazio, 
Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Berman, 
Mr.  Bates.  Mr.  McKinney.  Mr. 
C^rockxtt.  Hi.  Mitchell.  Mr.  Edgar. 
Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Lkvine  of  California, 
B4r.  Roybal,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  KosT- 
MAYER,  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Stark,  Mr. 
Dymally,  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Bonior 
of  Michigan,  Mr.  Foglietta.  Mr.  Si- 
KORSKi,  Mr.  Wheat,  Mr.  Lehman  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Shannon, 
ISx.     Barnes,     Mr.     Howard,     Mr. 

INLAND,  Ms.  MiKULSKI,  Mr.  CONYERS, 

Mr.  BoRSKi,   Mr.   Richabdson,  Mr. 

Matsui,   Mr.   Panbtta,   Mr.   Dicks, 

Mr.  Coyne,  Mr.  Hoyeh.  Mr.  Schu- 

MER.  and  Mr.  Gray): 
H.R.  2624.  A  bill  to  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion on  the  basis  of  af  fectional  or  sexual  ori- 
enUtlon.  and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Education  and  Labor 
and  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  COELHO: 

HJ.  Res.  239.  Joint  resolution  designating 
October  3.  1983.  as  a  national  day  of  recog- 
nltiCMi  for  Mohandas  K.  Gandhi;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  J4r.  CROCKETT: 
HJ.  Res.  240.  Joint  resolution  proclaiming 
Nomzamo  Winnie  Mandela  to  be  an  honor- 
ary citizen  and  condemning  her  banishment 
to  Brandfort,  South  Africa;  JoinUy.  to  the 
Committees  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mt.  CROCKETT  \tar  himself.  Mr. 
Contebs,  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  Downey 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California,  Mr.  Fauntbot. 
Mr.  Gbay.  Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell, Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Washihgton, 
and  Mr.  Yatbon): 
HJ.  Res.  341.  Joint  resolution  proclaiming 
Nelson  Mandela  to  be  an  honorary  citizen  of 
the  United  SUtes.  and  requesting  his  uncon- 
ditional release  from  prison  in  South  Africa; 
Jointly,  to  the  Conunlttees  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs and  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WISE: 
H.  Res.  163.  Resolution  to  recognize  the 
city  of  Nltro,  W.  Va.,  as  a  living  memorial  to 
World  War  I;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  ClvU  Service. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  the  rule  XXII,  me- 
morials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

85.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  New  Mexico,  rel- 
ative to  the  Southwestern  Indian  Polytech- 
nic Institute.  Albuquerque.  N.  Mex.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

86.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  rela- 
tive to  Federal  children's  programs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

87.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
SUte  of  New  Mexico,  relative  to  a  tourist  fa- 
cility at  the  Four  Comers  Area.  N.  Mex.;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

88.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
SUte  of  New  Mexico,  relative  to  withhold- 
ing of  interest  on  dividends;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

89.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
SUte  of  New  Mexico,  relative  to  a  bilateral 
and  verifiable  freeze  of  nuclear  weapons; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  HATCHER: 

HJl.  3625.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maj. 
Ralph  Edwards.  UJ3.  Air  Force,  retired;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HUTTO: 

H.R.  2626.  A  blU  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  department  In  which  the  VS.  Coast 
Guard  is  operating  to  cause  the  vessel  Tri 
Star  to  be  documented  as  a  vessel  of  the 
United  SUtes  so  as  to  be  entitled  to  engage 
In  the  coastwise  trade;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

HJl.  100:  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  AuCon,  Mr. 
Babnbs,  Mr.  Bates.  Mr.  Beimah,  Mrs.  Boogs. 
Vtt.  BoNEB  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Boniob  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Bonkxr,  Mrs.  Boxbb,  Mr. 
Bbooks,  Mr.  Bbown  of  California,  Mr.  Clay, 
Mr.  Cunger,  Mr.  Coelho,  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr. 
CONYXBS,  Mr.  COBBADA,  Mr.  Ck>YNE,  Mr. 
Cbockett,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  db  Lugo,  Mr. 
Dixon,  Mr.  Downey  of  New  York.  B4r. 
Dubbin,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Ed- 
WABD8  of  CUlfomla,  Bfr.  Evans  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Pauntboy,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr. 
Peiohan,  Ms.  Febbabo.  Hi.  Fish,  Mr. 
Flobio.  Mr.  FoGLixrrA,  Mr.  Fobd  of  Tennes- 
see, Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan.  Hi.  "PtMKK,  Mr. 
Frost,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Gon- 
zalez, Biir.  Gray.  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Guarini. 
Mrs.  Hall  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr. 
Hettel  of  Hawaii,  Hi.  Hobton.  Mr.  Hoyeb, 
Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina, 
Ms.  Kaftub,  Mr.  ^fxingg  Mr.  Kolter.  Mr. 
Lantos,  Mr.  I^hman  of  Florida,  Hi.  Leland, 
Mr.  I^viN  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Irvine  of  CaU- 
fomia, Mr.  McObath,  Mr.  Mabkey,  Mr. 
Matsui,  Mr.  Mavroules,  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr. 
MiNEiA.  Mr.  MniisB,  Mr.  Mitcbxll.  Mr. 
MOAKIXY,    Mr.    MUBFHY,    Ms.    Oakab.    Mr. 

Obebstab.  Mr.  Ottingeb.  Mr.  Owens,  Mr. 

Pattebson,    Mr.    Pease,    Hi.   Peppeb.   Mr. 

Pbics,  Mr.  Pbttchabd.  Mr.  Ratchfobd.  Mr. 

Richabdson.   Mr.    Rodino.   Mr.   Roe.   Mr. 

RoYBAL.  Mr.  Savage.  Mrs.  Schneideb.  Mrs. 

Schroeder,  Mr.  Schumeb,  Mr.  Sikobski,  Mr. 

Simon,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Solabz. 

Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Sunia,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr. 

Udall,  Mr.  Vandergbiff,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr. 

Washington,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Weavb,  Mr. 

Weiss.  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Wolfe,  Mr.  Won 

Pat,  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr.  Yates,  and  Hi.  Wheat. 
H.R.  393:  Mr.  Lehman  of  California. 
H.R.  408:  Mr.  Bebman,  Hi.  Swift.  Mrs. 

Schneideb.    Mr.     McCandless.    and    Mr. 

Wilson.  

HJl.  500:  Mr.  Chandler  and  Mr.  Schaefeb. 
H.R.  750:  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr.  Emerson. 

Mr.  Garcia.  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Mor- 
rison   of    Washington,    Mr.    Edgar,    Mr. 

HORTON.   Mr.   CrROCKETT.   Mr.   Lagomarsino. 

Mr.  Whitley.  Mr.  Oxley.  Mr.  Patman.  Mr. 

FoRSYTHE,  Mr.  KoGOVSEK,  Mr.  Barnes,  B4r. 

Daub,    Hi.    Hughes,    Mr.    Ottingeb,    Mr. 

Gbadison,  Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Sunia, 

Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Stangeland,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr. 

O'Bbien,  Hi.  Glickman,  Mr.  Rinaldo,  and 

H.R.  904:  Mr.  Cabpeb,  Mr.  Clinoeb,  Mr.  de 
Lugo,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Eckart,  Mr.  Fei- 
ghan,  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr.  Harkin,  Mr.  Levin 
of  Michigan,  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Mineta,  He. 
Oakab.  Mr.  Richabdson,  Hi.  Sabo.  Mr. 
Shannon.  Mr.  Sunia.  B4r.  Weaveb,  Mr. 
Weiss,  and  Mr.  Wolpe. 

H.R.  905:  Hi.  Simon  and  Mr.  Fobsythb. 

H.R.  1015:  Mr.  Lantos. 

H.R.  1016:  Mr.  Rahall,  Mrs.  Kennelly. 
Mr.  MoLiNABi.  and  Mr.  Lantos. 

H.R.  1031:  Hi.  Kogovsek. 

H.R.  1046:  Mr.  Ridge. 

H.R.  1054:  Mr.  Chandleb. 

H.R.  1172:  Mr.  Conyebs. 

H.R.  1334:  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Sam  B. 
Hall.  Jb.,  Mr.  Litken.  Mr.  Edcab.  Hi. 
Mabkey.  Ms.  Oakab.  B4r.  Garcia,  Mr.  Volk- 
MER,  Mr.  Fowler,  Mrs.  Schroeder.  B4r. 
Leland,  Mr.  Roybal.  Mr.  MunsH,  Hi. 
McCloskey,  and  Mr.  Mabtihez. 

HJl.  1343:  Mr.  Andrews  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Aspin,  Mr.   Bryant,   Mr.   Dwyer  of  New 
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Jersey,  Mr.  Okprakot,  Mr.  QuAimn.  Mr. 
Sam  B.  Hall.  Jr.,  1^.  Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
HowAKO.  Mr.  KoLTn,  Mr.  Lkhkam  of  Flori- 
da. Mr.  Lklams.  Mr.  Matbui.  Mr.  Mitchkll. 
Mr.  OmsTAa,  Mr.  Roth.  BCr.  Stokks.  Mr. 
Wnxum  of  Montana.  Mr.  Wortlky,  Mr. 
Wtsbi.  and  Mr.  PooLirrTA. 

HJl.  1249:  Mr.  Kostmatib  and  Mr. 
BlnxsK  of  California. 

HJi.  1364:  Mr.  I^vni  of  Mlchlcan  and  Mr. 
BAKins. 

HJl.  1341:  Mr.  Chafpu.  Mr.  Stakk.  Mr. 
IjOWRT  of  Washington,  Mr.  Fish.  Mr. 
MiLLn  of  California.  Mr.  Thomas  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Pahrta.  Mr.  BdnixTA.  Mr. 
ZscRAU,  and  Mr.  Forstthx. 

BJi.  1398:  BCr.  Carprr. 

VLR.  140S:  Mr.  MfCHRi..  Mr.  Durbih,  and 
BCr.  Irrlams. 

HJl.  1436:  BCr.  Williams  of  Montana  and 
BCr.  OORZ. 

HJi.  1494:  BCr.  Parris  and  BCr.  Gdigrich. 

HJl.  1544:  BIr.  Chafpxll. 

nJL  1554:  BCr.  D'Amocrs,  BCr.  Nowak.  BCr. 
QunxKM.  and  BCr.  McEwzn. 

HJl.  1587:  BCr.  Eckart,  BCr.  Hortok,  BCr. 
Nulsoh  of  Utah,  and  BCr.  VAifDERORirp. 

HJt.  1593:  BCr.  Daschle. 

HJl.  1595:  BCr.  Bates,  BCr.  DixoR,  BCr. 
DWTZR  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Udall,  BCr.  Sn- 
BZRLUCC,  Mr.  Albosta,  Ms.  Snowk,  Mr.  Mav- 
R017LRS,  BCr.  Howard,  BCr.  Weaver,  Mr.  Tor- 
ricelli,  Mr.  BCacKat,  Mr.  Sharp,  BCr.  Con- 
TZRS,  Mr.  Pattkrsor,  BCr.  Carr.  BCr.  Evams 
of  Illinois,  and  Mr.  Sikorski. 

HJt.  1693:  BCr.  Weiss. 

H.R.  1706:  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Stxrrolm.  BCr. 
BCazzoli,  Mr.  Lipinski,  BCr.  Shumwat,  BCr. 
ZscHAU,  BCis.  Schhkider.  and  BCr.  Lehmar  of 
Florida. 

HJt.  1730:  Mr.  Kasich,  BCr.  Tauzhi.  BCr. 
Dahixl,  and  Mrs.  Boggs. 

H.R.  1752:  Mr.  Towifs.  BCr.  BCttchkll,  BCr. 
Fauhtrot,  Mr.  Crockett,  BCr.  DomiKLLT, 
BCr.  Kolter,  Mr.  Biaggi,  BCr.  Molinari,  BCrs. 
Schrxiser,  BCr.  Mirisr,  BCr.  Hertel  of 
BClchigan.  BCr.  Orat,  and  BCr.  Aspin. 

HJl.  1755:  BCr.  Barraro,  BCr.  Lartos,  BCr. 
Stokes.  BCr.  Cortkrs.  BCr.  Stargelars.  BCr. 
Harkir,  BCr.  DuRCAR,  BCr.  Rahall,  BCr. 
Strattor,  BCs.  Kaftur,  BCr.  Lelard,  Mr. 
Wtoxr,  BCr.  Forstthk.  BCr.  Aspir,  and  BCr. 
Ford  of  Tennessee. 

HJl.  1795:  Mr.  Nichols. 

HJl.  1797:  BCr.  Oberstar,  BCr.  Stark,  BCr. 
Schumkr,  BCr.  Wheat,  BCr.  Dellums,  BCr. 
Dorrrllt.  BCr.  Pattersoh,  BCr.  Zschau,  and 
BCr.  Feighar. 

HJl.  1817:  BCs.  Kaptur.  BCr.  Garcia,  BCr. 
Cortkrs,  Mr.  Pattersor.  BCr.  Rarokl.  and 
BCr.  Bedell. 

HJl.  1881:  BCr.  Borior  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
CURORR.  BCr.  Frerzel,  Mrs.  Hall  of  Indiana, 
BCr.  Kasich.  BCr.  Lelars,  BCr.  Lipirski,  BCr. 
LnmiGSTOR.  BCr.  Nielsor  of  Utah,  BCr. 
Patmar.  BCr.  Shelby,  BCr.  Sitria,  and  BCr. 
Taokx. 

H.R.  1905:  BCr.  Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr.,  BCr. 
WiLSOR,  BCr.  Kasich,  Mr.  McCurdy,  BCr. 
Stokxs.  BCr.  MoLLOHAR,  Mr.  LoKPFLXR.  and 
BCr.  CoRTX. 

H.R.  1918:  BCr.  Russo  and  BCr.  Neal. 

H.R.  2012:  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Yates,  Mr.  Cor- 
YERS.  Bfr.  Sikorski,  BCr.  St  Oermair,  BCr. 
BCttchkll.  BCr.  Dellums.  BCr.  Faurtroy,  and 
BCs.  Kaptur. 

HJl.  2034:  BCr.  Crockett,  BCr.  Yates,  BCr. 
WxAVKR,  BCr.  Faurtroy,  BCr.  Kastermeier, 
BCr.  Frark,  BCr.  Bermar,  BCr.  Eckart,  BCs. 
Kaptur,  BCr.  Gray,  BCr.  Forsythe.  and  BCr. 
Edgar. 

HJl.  3053:  BCr.  Bedell,  BCr.  Durcar.  BCr. 
HxTRBu  and  BCr.  Hughes. 

HJl.  2059:  BCr.  BCavroulbs.  BCr.  Vkrto.  BCr. 
ifTTng*  Mr.  MoRRisoR  of  Connecticut.  BCr. 


Lartos,  BCr.  I^lard.  BCr.  Dymally,  BCrs. 
Hall  of  Indiana,  BCr.  BCrazxk,  Mr.  Edgar, 
BCr.  HoYBU  BCr.  Bkrmar,  BCr.  Ford  of  Ten- 
nessee, BCr.  Ratchford,  BCr.  Seibbrliro.  BCr. 
Fazio,  BCr.  Edwards  of  California.  BCr. 
MiRXTA,  BCr.  Hxrtkl  of  BClchigan.  BCr. 
Stark,  BCr.  Lorg  of  BCaryland,  BCr.  McKxr- 
RAR.  BCr.  Waxmar,  BCr.  Moaklxy,  BCr.  Shar- 
roh.  BCr.  Lkhmah  of  California,  and  BCr.  Pat- 

TXRSOR. 

HJl.  2099:  BCr.  Portxr.  BCr.  BCarriott.  BCr. 
Sam  B.  Hall.  Jr.,  BCr.  Yates,  BCr.  BCarkxy, 
BCr.  KiRDRESS.  BCr.  Lelard,  BCr.  Akaka.  BCr. 
Roe,  BCrs.  Schroeder,  BCr.  Lagomarsiro,  BCr. 
Stokxs.  BCr.  Wortley,  Mr.  Roth,  BCr. 
Barrxs,  BCr.  Kilokx,  Mr.  Browr  of  Colora- 
do, BCr.  Starcelaro,  Mr.  Walcrer,  and  BCs. 
Kaptur. 

HJl.  2100:  BCr.  Peask.  BCr.  Yatxs,  BCr. 
Frark,  BCr.  BCarkey,  BCr.  Smith  of  Florida, 
BCr.  Howard.  BCr.  Roe,  BCrs.  Schroeder,  BCr. 
Wortley,  BCr.  Barres,  Mr.  Ratchpord,  BCr. 
H'rt.ti»»  Mr.  Waloreh.  and  BCs.  Kaptur. 

HJl.  2124:  BCr.  Flippo.  BCr.  Chappie.  BCr. 
McDade.  BCr.  Stump.  BCr.  McCair.  BCr. 
Chxrey,  BCr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Mortoomery, 
BCr.  Gregg,  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah.  BCr.  Shxtm- 
WAY,  Mr.  Rudd,  Mr.  Wyden,  BCr.  Smith  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr.  McNulty,  BCr. 
Mxtrtha.  BCr.  Whittaker,  BCr.  Volkmer.  BCr. 
McENvER.  BCr.  Arthory,  BCr.  Wolpb.  and  BCr. 
Ray. 

HJl.  2151:  BCr.  Porter,  Mr.  Nielson  of 
Utah.  BCr.  Chappie,  Mr.  Bliley,  BCr.  Ritter, 
and  BCr.  Forsythe. 

H.R.  2193:  Mr.  Nielsor  of  Utah.  BCr.  For- 
sythe, BCrs.  Kerrelly,  BCr.  Reid,  BCr.  Our. 
BCr.  Breaux,  and  BCr.  Barres. 

H.R.  2204:  BCr.  Walgrer,  BCr.  Borior  of 
BClchigan.  Mr.  Mitchxll,  BCr.  Durcar,  Mrs. 
Kerrelly,  BCr.  Lorg  of  Maryland,  BCr. 
Faurtroy,  BCr.  Kasich,  Mr.  Frark.  BCr. 
KiRDRXss,  BCr.  Neal,  BCr.  Young  of  Alaska, 
BCr.  Gingrich,  BCr.  de  la  Garza,  Mr.  Schu- 
mkr, Mr.  Stokxs,  BCr.  Kastenmkikr,  Mr. 
Barrxs,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  BCr.  Ratch- 
ford, and  BCr.  Lehman  of  Florida. 

HJl.  2220:  Mr.  Mollohar.  BCr.  Bilirakis. 
and  BCr.  Richardson. 

H.R.  2332:  Mr.  Crockett,  BCr.  Faurtroy, 
BCr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Murphy.  BCr.  BCarkey,  BCr. 
Rahall,  Mr.  Schumer,  BCr.  BCirxta.  BCr. 
Wolfe,  and  BCs.  Kaftur. 

H.R.  2233:  Mr.  Pease,  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr. 
Ratchford,  BCr.  Faurtroy,  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr. 
Murphy.  BCr.  BCarkxy.  BCr.  Rahall,  BCr. 
Schumkr,  BCr.  Mirkta,  Mr.  Wolfx.  and  BCs. 
Kaftur. 

HJl.  2262:  BCr.  Coxlho,  Mr.  Coyrx,  BCr. 
Fazio.  BCr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr.  BCartir  of 
New  York.  BCr.  Mirkta,  BCr.  Pattkrson,  BCr. 
Whittakkr,  and  BCr.  Wirth. 

H.R.  2306.  BCrs.  Hall  of  Indiana,  BCr. 
HiLLis,  Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennes- 
see, BCr.  Murphy,  BCr.  McHugh,  BCr. 
D' Amours,  Mr.  Lundine,  BIr.  Schxuer,  BCr. 
Howard,  Mr.  McDade,  BCr.  Dowdy  of  Missis- 
sippi, BCr.  LaFalce.  BCr.  Rahall.  Mr.  Stokxs, 
BCr.  Williams  of  Montana,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr. 
Wheat,  BCr.  Clirger,  BCr.  Fazio,  BCs. 
Kaptur,  BCr.  Nowak.  BCs.  BCikulski,  BCr. 

SOLARZ.    BCr.    RiCHAROSOR.    BCr.    LUKER,    BCr. 

Jeffords,  BCr.  Wilsor.  BCrs.  Collirs,  BCr. 
Frark.  and  Mr.  Rxio. 

H.R.  2323:  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Kindness,  BCr. 
Faurtroy,  BCr.  Foguetta,  Mr.  Kogovsek, 
BCr.  Frost,  BCr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Smith  of  Flori- 
da, BCr.  Frark,  BCr.  Howard,  Mr.  Oradisor, 
BCr.  Kastermeier,  Mr.  Barnes,  BCr.  Ratch- 
ford, BCr.  Won  Pat,  and  BCr.  Frxnzxl. 

H.R.  2351:  BCr.  Edwards  of  California  and 
BCr.  Patterson. 

HJl.  2373:  BCr.  Bartlett. 

H.R.  2441:  BCr.  Forsythk  and  BCr.  Darrx- 


HJl.  3447:  BCr.  Rudd. 

HJt  3506:  Mr.  Bilirakis. 

HJl.  2560:  BCr.  Guckmah,  BCrs.  Schroeder. 
and  BCr.  Wheat. 

H  J.  Res.  97:  BCrs.  Byhor. 

H.J.  Res.  137:  BCr.  Barrxs.  BCr.  Bxvill, 
BCrs.  BocGS,  Mrs.  Byror,  BCr.  D' Amours,  BCr. 
DwYER  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Ala- 
bama, Mr.  Emkrson.  BCr.  Fish,  Mr.  Flippo. 
Mr.  Frenzel,  Ms.  Kaptur,  BCr.  Livingstor, 
BCr.  Lorg  of  Louisiana,  BCr.  McNulty,  BCr. 
Mollohar,  Mr.  Moorx,  BCr.  Morrisor  of 
Connecticut,  BCr.  Natchkr,  Mr.  Nichols.  BCr. 
Obxrstar.  BCr.  O'Brixr,  BCr.  Pashayar,  BCr. 
RicHARDSOR,  BCr.  Roberts,  Mr.  Roemkr,  BCr. 
Sabo,  Mr.  SiUARDKR,  Mr.  Sheer,  BCr.  Stag- 
gers, BIr.  Stargelard,  BCr.  Stump,  BCr.  Val- 
ertire,  BCr.  Vardergrifp,  BCr.  Whttehurst. 
BIr.  Wise,  Mr.  Wor  Pat,  BCr.  Wtdxr,  BCr. 
KoLTKR,  and  Mr.  Sterholm. 

H.J.  Res.  160:  BCr.  Lartos. 

H.J.  Res.  184:  BCr.  Hatcher,  BCr.  Forsythk. 
BCr.  Sam  B.  Hall.  Jr.,  BCr.  Kramkr,  BCr. 
Dowdy  of  Mississippi,  BCr.  Lkhman  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Rudd,  BCr.  Wilson,  BCr.  Kost- 
MAYER,  BCr.  Panetta.  Mrs.  Holt,  BCr.  Dickir- 
SOR,  BCr.  Fazio,  BIr.  Evars  of  Iowa.  BCr. 
Fish,  and  BCr.  Owers. 

H.J.  Res.  214:  Mr.  Livirgstor. 

H.J.  Res.  219:  Mr.  Bennett,  BCr.  Smith  of 
Florida,  and  Mr.  Chappell. 

H.  Con.  Res.  9:  BCr.  Edgar. 

H.  Con.  Res.  23:  BCr.  Coats,  BCr.  Hammkr- 
SCHMIDT,  BCr.  Hughes,  BIr.  Lent,  Mr.  MOLIM- 
ARi,  BCr.  Sawyer,  and  Mr.  Stenholm. 

H.  Con.  Res.  39:  BCr.  Carr,  Mr.  Edwards 
of  Alabama,  BCr.  Hammerschmidt,  Mr.  Ober- 
star. BIr.  Rudd,  BCr.  Lantos,  BIr.  Snyder, 
BIr.  Stark,  BCr.  Young  of  Alaska,  and  Mr. 
Donnelly. 

H.  Con.  Res.  63:  BCr.  Carper,  BCr.  Carr, 
Mr.  BCack,  BCr.  Riraloo,  and  Mr.  Dkrry 
Smith. 

H.  Con.  Res.  98:  BCr.  Solomor. 

H.  Con.  Res.  107:  Mr.  Waxmar,  BCr.  Ottih- 
GXR,  BCr.  DncoR,  and  Mr.  Portkr. 

H.  Res.  17:  Mr.  Edwards  of  California.  BCr. 
KxMP,  BCr.  Slattkry,  and  Mr.  Torricklu. 

H.  Res.  45:  BIr.  Heftel  of  Hawaii.  BCr. 
GURDERSON,  BIr.  Sterholm.  BCr.  Levihe  of 
California,  Mr.  Bedell.  BCr.  Lorg  of  Mary- 
land, and  BIr.  Wise. 

H.  Res.  119:  Mr.  Lelard. 

H.  Res.  155:  BCr.  Addabbo,  BCr.  Browr  of 
California,  BCr.  Barres,  BCr.  de  Lugo,  BCr. 
DoHRELLY,  Mr.  DwYER  of  New  Jersey,  BCr. 
Fascell,  BCr.  Fish,  BIr.  Florio,  Mr.  Fogli- 
ETTA,  BIr.  Forsythe,  BCr.  Fowler,  Mr. 
Frark,  BIr.  Gradisor,  Mr.  Howard,  BCr. 
Jacobs,  Mrs.  Kennelly,  Mr.  BCazzoli,  BCr. 
MoAKLKY,  BCr.  Neal,  Mr.  O'Brien,  BCr. 
Pritchard,  BCr.  Ratchford,  Mr.  Roe.  BCr. 
RoxMKR,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  BCr. 
SoLARZ.  Mr.  ToRRicELU,  BIr.  Valkntinx.  BCr. 
Volkmer,  and  BCr.  Young  of  Missouri. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

75.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Rockingham  County  Board  of  Supervisors, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  relative  to  the  general 
revenue  sharing  program;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 


H  J.  Rxs.  13 
By  BCr.  LEVITAS: 
—Add  the  following  new  section  at  the  end 
of  the  bill: 

Sac.  3.  The  Congress  proposes  that  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
study  measures  relating  to  reductions  pur- 
suant to  the  first  section,  and  relating  to 
concurrent  and  complementary  arms  con- 
trol proposals  pursuant  to  section  2,  espe- 
cially those  aimed  at  progressive  reductions 
in  the  number  of  destabilizing  weapons 
through  a  mutual  "build-down"  or  other 
Terifiable  processes. 

— ntge  5,  line  8.  immediately  before  the 
period,  insert  ".  with  such  reductions  to  be 
achieved  within  a  reasonable,  specified 
period  of  time". 

—Page  5.  line  23,  immediately  before  the 
period.  Insert  the  f  oUowing: 
.  especially  those  aimed  at  progressive  re- 
ductions in  the  number  of  destabilizing 
weapons  through  a  mutual  "build-down"  or 
other  verifiable  processes. 

ByMr.  LOTT: 
—Page  S,  after  line  23.  insert  the  following: 
Sxc.  3.  Any  item  both  sides  do  not  agree  to 
freeze  would  not  be  froaen. 

By  BCr.  BCARTIN  of  North  Carolina: 
—Page  5.  after  line  23.  insert  the  following: 
Sbc.  3.  The  extent  to  which  any  nuclear 
warhead,  missile  or  delivery  system  may  be 
modernized  shall  be  subject  to  negotiation 
between  the  parties. 

By  BCr.  WALKER: 
—On  page  2,   Immediately  after  "nuclear 
weapons."  in  the  first  sentence,  insert  the 
following: 

"Whereas  the  greatest  challenge  facing 
the  United  States  is  the  preservation  of 
freedom,  and  Americans  are  by  and  large 
supportive  of  United  States  deterrence  poli- 
cies which  have  made  the  preservation  of 
freedom  possible;". 

—On  page  5,  after  line  13,  add  the  following 
new  section: 


"(7)  Nothing  in  this  reaolutton  shall  be 
construed  by  United  States  negotiators  to 
mandate  any  agreement  that  would  jeopard- 
ize our  ability  to  preserve  freedom.". 


HJl.  1190 

By  BCr.  BEDELL: 
—On  page  2.  line  6,  strike  section  2. 
—On  page  9.  line  5.  strike  section  5. 


HJl.  1983 
By  BCr.  COLEBCAN  of  Texas: 
—Page  16.  after  line  11,  insert  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(h)  In  providing  assistance  under  this 
title,  the  Secretary  shall  seek  to  assure  a 
reasonable  distribution  of  funds  among  eli- 
gible areas  taking  into  account  the  residen- 
tial mortgage  foreclosures  and  the  numbers 
of  tmemployed  persons  in  units  of  general 
local  government,  giving  particular  consider- 
ation to  units  of  general  local  government 
having  unemployment  rates  exceeding  the 

national  average.".     

By  BCr.  McKINNEY: 
—Page  9,  after  line  3,  insert  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(5)  the  Secretary  lias  determined  that 
the  value  of  the  liquid  assets  of  such  mort- 
gagor does  not  exceed  $7,500  in  the  case  of 
an  individual,  or  such  other  amount  as  the 
Secretary  shall  determine  talung  into  con- 
sideration variations  for  family  size  and  geo- 
graphical location,  except  that  the  Secre- 
tary shall  not  Include  as  liquid  assets  of 
such  mortgagor— 

"(A)  the  principal  residential  property  of 
such  mortgragor, 

"(B)  the  household  goods,  the  perscmal  ef- 
fects, and  an  automobile  of  such  mortgagor, 
to  the  extent  the  value  of  such  items  does 
not  exceed  an  amount  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  reasonable;  and 

"(C)  any  other  property  of  such  mortga- 
gor that  the  Secretary  determines  is  so  es- 
sential to  the  means  of  self-support  of  such 


mortgagor  >s  to  require  its  exclusion  as  an 
asset  under  this  paragraph;". 

Redesignate;  the  subsequent  paragraphs, 
and  any  references  to  such  paragn^hs.  ac- 
cordingly. 

By  Mr  PARRIS: 
—Page  13,  aiter  line  31.  insert  the  foUowing 
new  subsection  (and  redesignate  the  subse- 
quent subsecUons  aooonUni^): 

(d)  Not  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  6- 
month  period  preceding  the  scheduled  ter- 
mination of  assistance  payments  on  behalf 
of  any  mortgagor  under  this  title,  such 
mortgagor  shall  seek  to  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  mortgagee  involved  to  pro- 
vide for  the  resumption  of  full  mortgage 
payments  by  such  mortgagor  following  such 
termination  of  asststance  payments. 

By  BCr.  WORTLEY: 
—Page  7.  after  line  14.  insert  the  following 
new  subsection: 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  the  Secretary  may  not  insti- 
tute or  reinstitute  the  program  of  assistance 
established  in  this  tiUe  in  any  district 
unless,  following  the  occurrence  or  reoccur- 
rence of  the  delinquency  rate  condition  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (aX2).  the  Secretary 
determines  that  such  program  will  not 
result  in  any  increase  in  the  number  or  rate 
of  foreclosures  by  financial  institutions  and 
other  mortgagees  with  respect  to  mortgages 
on  residential  property  in  such  district. 
—Page  7,  after  line  14,  insert  the  following 
new  subsection: 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  the  Secretary  may  not  insti- 
tute or  reinstitute  the  program  of  assistance 
established  in  this  title  In  any  district 
unless,  following  the  occurrence  or  reoccur- 
rence of  the  delinquency  rate  condition  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (aK2),  the  Secretary 
determines  that  such  program  will  not  ad- 
versely affect  the  financial  stability  of  fi- 
nancial institutions  that  are  subject  to  Fed- 
eral supervision  and  are  holding  mortgages 
on  residential  property  in  such  district. 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 
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The  Senate  met  at  2  pan.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  President  pro  tempore 

(Mr.  THTTRMOlfO). 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer. 

Let  us  pray. 

Hear  the  tpord  of  the  Lord,  O  house 
of  Jacob,  and  all  the  families  of  the 
house  of  Israel  Thus  says  the  Lord: 
What  wrong  did  your  fathers  find  in 
me  that  they  went  far  from  me,  and 
went  after  worthlessness.  and  became 
worthless?— Jenmiaii  2  :4,5,  RSV.  My 
people  have  changed  their  glory  for 
that  which  does  not  profit,  says  the 
Lord.— Jeremiah  2  :11  RSV. 

We  are  not  primitive  in  our  idolatry. 
Eternal  God.  We  do  not  make  idols  of 
wood  and  iron  and  stone  and  bow 
down  to  them.  We  are  very  sophisti- 
cated in  our  religion.  We  worship 
power  and  wealth  and  pleasure  and 
prestige  and  popularity.  And  we 
become  like  the  gods  we  worship. 
Power  makes  us  arrogant  and  manipu- 
lative. Wealth  makes  us  selfish  and 
materialistic.  Pleasure  makes  us  shal- 
low and  superficial.  Prestige  and  popu- 
larity make  us  proud  and  superior. 
When  we  follow  "hollow  gods"  we 
become  hollow  souls. 

Forgive  us,  Lord,  for  our  idolatry 
and  help  us  to  worship  Thee  as  we 
were  created  to  do,  so  that  we  become 
like  Thee  in  righteousness,  justice  and 
truth.  We  pray  this  in  the  matchless 
name  of  Jesus,  the  Humble  Servant  of 
all.  Amen. 


(Legislative  day  of  Monday,  April  18,  1983) 

modification  of  the  Kasten  amend- 
ment to  avoid  the  problems  of  the  clo- 
ture vote  today.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  that  may  not  be  agreeable, 
but  I  do  want  the  Senate  to  know  that 
we  are  attempting  to  do  that.  In  my 
Judgment,  it  would  be  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  all  concerned  if  we  could 
have  a  bipartisan  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem that  has  been  presented  to  the 
Senate.  I  hope  that,  within  the  hour, 
we  shall  be  able  to  make  some  kind  of 
recommendation  to  the  Senate  that 
the  Senate  will  agree  to  with  regard  to 
handling  this  matter. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  the  lead- 
ership time. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE  ACTING 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
acting  majority  leader  is  recognized. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  to  date  be  ap- 
proved. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  object. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
objection  is  heard. 


THE  KASTEN  AMENDMENT 

Mi.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
state  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate  that  there  has  been  consider- 
able consideration  given  to  the  possi- 
bility of  attempting  to  work  out  a 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
minority  leader  is  recognized. 


SENATOR  GLENN  ON  NATIONAL 
DEFENSE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Ohio  Mr. 
GLEifN.  has  been  one  of  the  most 
thoughtful  Members  of  this  body  on 
the  subject  of  our  national  security 
posture.  As  a  career  Marine  Corps  offi- 
cer, and  as  an  astronaut,  he  has  con- 
tributed in  unique  ways  to  further 
American  military  strength  and  tech- 
nological leadership.  He  has  continued 
to  contribute  as  a  Member  of  this  body 
in  his  balanced  and  independent  as- 
sessments of  our  military  strength. 

Senator  Glerit  has  recently  au- 
thored a  wide-ranging  article,  pub- 
lished by  the  Center  for  National 
Policy,  on  the  broad  problem  of  our 
national  defense  in  the  context  of  our 
national  economic  vitality,  our  nation- 
al unity,  and  our  assets  in  fields  of 
education  and  teclinological  prowess. 
He  has  a  number  of  specific  sugges- 
tions which  should  be  of  interest  to 
my  colleagues. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record  in  its 
entirety. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RcTHiMKiifG  Defense 
(By  John  Olemi) 

The  Center  for  National  Policy  generously 
has  invited  me  to  put  down  on  paper  some 
of  my  thoughts  on  how  our  country  should 
assure  its  future  security.  I  welcome  the  op- 
portunity to  participate  in  the  Center's  val- 
uable work,  which  has  contributed  much  to 
illuminate  public  policy  issues. 


Though  the  subject  of  defense  it  vast,  the 
principles  that  I  believe  our  defense  must 
follow  do  not  take  long  to  state.  They  re- 
flect certain  world  realities  that  the  current 
Administration  has  too  often  failed  to  face. 
I  would  like  in  these  pages  to  review  my 
fundamentals,  and  from  them  to  sketch  the 
new  directions  in  which  I  believe  defense 
planning  should  be  heading. 

WHAT  WE  NEED  BESIDES  If  ILITAKT  FORCES 

A  city  does  not  protect  itself  from  fire 
simply  by  buying  fire  trucks.  It  looks  to  the 
overall  goal— avoiding  loss  of  life  and 
damage  to  property— and  seeks  to  achieve 
that  by  a  combination  of  efforts.  It  enforces 
building  codes  to  lessen  hazards;  it  teaches 
its  citizens  fire  prevention;  it  arranges  for 
one  group  of  firefighters  to  help  another  in 
emergencies;  it  Installs  hydrants  in  popu- 
lous areas;  it  punishes  arson;  and  it  makes 
sure  the  equipment  on  hand  is  versatUe  and 
designed  both  to  deal  with  small  blazes  and 
to  avert  large  conflagrations.  The  city  also 
maintains  a  level  of  taxes  and  funding  suffi- 
cient to  pay  for  what  is  necessairy  to  keep 
the  risk  tolerably  low. 

Similarly,  I  believe  the  security  of  our 
country  depends  on  a  great  deal  more  than 
Just  buying  military  weapons,  forces,  and 
equipment— though  these  are,  however 
much  we  might  wish  otherwise,  an  essential 
part  of  it.  For  the  United  States  to  exist  as  a 
free,  prosperous  and  safe  country— for  na- 
tional security  in  the  broadest  sense— we 
need  a  great  deal  more  than  just  military 
forces. 

First  of  all.  we  need  a  strong  and  produc- 
tive economy— something  that  has  been  no- 
ticeably lacking  for  the  past  few  years.  We 
need  it  partly  because  a  sound  economy  is 
an  element  of  strength  and  influence  in  the 
world.  We  need  it  also  because  a  strong  eco- 
nomic base  is  necessary  to  build  and  buy 
military  forces,  which  cost  more  than  they 
used  to,  and  will  not  become  cheaper. 

A  united  people,  under  a  just  government, 
provides  the  Internal  cohesion  needed  for 
external  strength.  Integrity  is  the  sure 
foundation  for  our  public  life— a  govern- 
ment that  keeps  faith  with  our  own  people 
at  home,  and  our  friends  abroad.  This  is 
something  we  tend  to  overlook  when  talking 
about  defense,  but  we  should  not.  It  is  time 
to  reemphasize  ttiat  we  are  a  single  nation 
of  Americans,  in  a  country  committed  to 
social  Justice  for  all,  and  that  we  face  cer- 
tain external  threats  together.  The  whole  is 
greater  than  the  sum  of  the  parts.  We  are 
much  more  than  simply  a  collection  of 
groups. 

Education  must  be  encouraged,  in  order  to 
make  the  best  use  of  the  talents  of  our 
people,  which  are  the  ultimate  source  of 
economic  and  military  strength.  We  should 
be  supporting  and  encouraging  our  best  stu- 
dents, and  providing  more  incentives  for  the 
study  of  mathematics,  science,  and  foreign 
languages,  the  skills  that  we  shall  need  in 
the  next  twenty  years.  Yet  studies  pub- 
lished in  the  past  month  show  the  achieve- 
ment level  of  top  students  going  down,  par- 
ticularly In  math  and  science.  Education  is 
our  most  crucial  capital  investment,  yet  the 


•  This  "ballet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


Reagan  Administration  has  shown  too  little 
interest  in  it. 

TeclmoloKy  must  continue  to  be  devel- 
oped. It  Is  the  source  of  much  of  our  current 
wealth.  It  has  been  the  means  for  us  to 
counter  Soviet  military  forces  without 
trying  to  match  them  one-for-one.  Tectmol- 
ogy  also  is  the  basis  for  our  future  economic 
potential. 

Access  to  critical  minerals,  many  of  wlilch 
now  are  obtainable  only  from  abroad,  is  es- 
sential both  for  prosperity  and  defense. 

Allies  are  crucial,  because  we  cannot  go  It 
alone  in  the  world.  We  proably  shall  never 
agidn  in  our  lifetimes  have  the  dominance 
that  existed  at  the  end  of  World  War  II, 
when  Europe  was  prostrate  and  we  were  the 
world's  only  nuclear  power.  We  liave  good 
and  strong  allies,  particularly  in  Western 
Europe  and  Japan.  While  firmly  insisting 
that  they  do  their  fair  share,  we  should 
avoid  clumsiness  that  can  create  unneces- 
sary frictions. 

Diplomacy  in  that  connection  Is  crucial. 
Too  many  wars  In  human  history  have  been 
fought  because  of  diplomatic  ineptitude  and 
failure.  The  skills  of  our  diplomats  are  cru- 
cial, just  as  are  the  military  forces  to  back 
them  up  and  give  weight  to  what  they  say. 

Arms  control  is  perhaps  the  single  most 
important  diplomatic  mission,  one  calling 
for  the  most  able  negotiators  we  have.  Our 
goal  is  to  maintain  a  Isalance  of  military 
power  in  the  world,  and  arms  control  is  by 
far  the  preferred  route  to  that  end. 

It  is  only  in  the  context  of  these  related 
factors,  each  of  which  supports  our  national 
security,  that  one  can  look  at  our  military 
forces.  Just  as  the  city's  goals  is  prevention 
of  loss  from  fire,  so  our  overall  goal  is  not 
military  strength  for  Its  own  sake,  but  total 
national  security.  To  reach  that  goal  re- 
quires attention  to  all  the  factors  Usted 
above,  and  to  military  forces  as  well. 

WHY  WE  NEED  lUUTART  FORCES 

We  face,  and  cannot  prudently  ignore,  a 
massive  buildup  of  armaments  by  the  Soviet 
Union  that  began  after  the  Cuban  BifissUe 
Crisis  of  1962  and  has  continued  without 
respite  as  much  effort  to  defense  as  we  do 
each  year,  and  within  their  defense  budget 
they  spend  more  of  their  budget  to  accumu- 
late weapons  and  less  to  pay  their  soldiers. 
As  a  result,  their  expenditures  for  weapons 
procurement  and  military  research  are 
nearly  double  ours.  There  is  nothing  in  his- 
tory tliat  compares  to  the  Soviets'  sustained 
military  effort  except  Hitler's  arming  of 
Germany  in  the  1930s. 

The  Soviet  military  effort  has  seriously 
challenged  the  nuclear  superiority  we  once 
enjoyed.  Soviet  ground  forces  out-number 
ours  and  have  greater  firepower.  However, 
our  military  situation  is  not  as  hopeless  as 
some  say.  When  one  counts  allies  on  both 
sides,  the  numbers  are  more  even.  We  still 
have  a  technological  edge.  In  aircraft  and 
electronics,  for  Instance,  though  the  Soviets 
have  narrowed  that  gap.  In  strategic  nucle- 
ar forces  we  are  still  in  a  range  of  rough 
equivalence— such  that  the  Soviets  could 
not  attack  us  with  nuclear  weapons  and 
escape  devastation  themselves. 

The  disturbing  aspect  is  not  so  much  the 
current  balance  as  the  adverse  trends.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  must  keep  our  military  forces 
in  a  range  sufficient  at  least  to  balance 
those  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  thus  reduce 
the  risk  of  war.  And  in  the  long  run,  it  is 
cheaper  to  maintain  a  steady  improvement 
ttian  to  fall  behind  and  resort  to  expensive 
crash  programs  later. 

The  forces  we  buy  should  be  designed, 
first,    to    maintain    such    a    balance    and. 


second,  to  serve  the  less  crucial  but  stlU  Im- 
portant missions  that  our  countnr's  world 
interests  require.  Military  forces  exist  for  no 
other  reason  than  to  deter  and  neutralize 
external  threats  and  to  serve  our  foreign 
policy. 

Planning  thoK  forces  therefore  requires  a 
strategy,  not  just  a  set  of  military  programs. 
Force  structure  and  hardware  should  follow 
strategy,  not  lead  It— as  they  seem  to  do  at 
present.  Strategy,  in  Its  turn,  is  possible 
only  in  the  context  of  a  coherent,  well- 
thought-out  foreign  policy  that  takes  ac- 
count of  our  national  Interests  and  plans 
how  to  attain  our  national  objectives  in  re- 
alistic ways.  Only  in  light  of  reasonable  and 
thought-out  goals  can  we  appreciate  what 
the  real  threats  to  the  United  States  are; 
how  they  can  best  be  countered;  how  to 
invest  In  the  troops  and  weapons  best  able 
to  prevail  if  necessary,  and  best  able,  by 
their  perceived  strength,  to  prevent  war  In 
the  first  place. 

At  the  very  simplest  level,  our  strategy 
surely  must  Include: 

Maintaining  the  security  of  the  West  from 
nuclear  attack; 

Freedom  of  the  seas,  to  reach  our  allies 
and  trading  partners; 

Peace  and  stability  In  East  Asia; 

Security  of  Western  Europe  from  Soviet 
attack  of  any  kind; 

Security  for  Israel; 

The  inhibition  of  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons; 

Open  access  for  Eujt>pe,  Japan  and  our- 
selves to  the  oil  of  the  Middle  East;  and 

Maintenance  of  a  level  of  order  In  the 
Third  World  at  least  sufficient  to  limit  con- 
flicts from  becoming  major-power  confron- 
tations, and  Insure  access  to  vital  natural  re- 
sources. 

WHAT  MILITARY  FORCES  DO  WE  NEED? 

Given  these  strategic  Imperatives,  what 
forces  do  we  need?  To  decide  that  requires 
setting  priorities  among  programs,  some- 
thing the  current  Administration  too  often 
has  failed  to  do. 

The  level  of  our  defense  effort  of  course 
must  reflect  our  economic  condition.  But, 
security  can  be  considered  our  most  impor- 
tant social  program,  in  that  a  primary  func- 
tion of  government  is  to  keep  our  people 
alive.  Independent,  and  free.  It  necessarily  is 
related  most  to  the  external  threat  we  face. 
In  that,  there  is  nothing  new.  During  the 
Constitutional  Convention  in  the  summer  of 
1787,  one  delegate  proposed  to  limit  the  U.S. 
army  forever  to  5,000  men.  George  Wash- 
ington, who  was  presiding,  turned  to  an- 
other delegate  and  whispered,  "Amend  the 
motion  to  provide  that  no  foreign  enemy 
sliall  Invade  the  United  States  with  more 
than  3,000  soldiers  at  any  one  time." 
Nuclear  militam  forces 

Over  the  past  two  years,  millions  of  sin- 
cere and  concerned  Americans  have  taken  a 
second  look  at  the  nuclear  weapons  that 
have  mounted  Into  the  thousands  on  both 
sides  and  asked,  'Where  is  it  all  leading? 
How  can  It  end,  except  In  nuclear  war?"  The 
peril  they  see  is  real.  Their  concerns  deserve 
an  answer.  In  my  judgment,  as  desirable  as 
a  truly  verifiable  nuclear  freeze  may  be,  and 
as  much  as  I  support  the  freeze,  it  does  not 
go  far  enough.  There  must  be  a  step-by-step 
plan  to  achieve  that  desired  end.  It  is  not 
enough  to  advocate  a  freeze,  if  the  freeze 
perpetuates  unnecessarily  high  levels  of 
strategic  arms,  or  Is  one-sided  and  the  Sovi- 
ets continue  to  add  to  their  arsenal  to  a 
point  where  they  might  eventually  feel 
tempted  to  launch  a  nuclear  attack  or  at- 


tempt nuclear  blackmail  or  non-nuclear  ag- 
gression against  our  allies.  We  must  not 
alter  the  balance  unUaterally  in  a  way  that 
would  increase  such  risks.  We  must  Instead 
by  our  actions  and  our  determination  con- 
vince the  Soviets  that  the  nuclear  arms  race 
Is  pointless,  and  that  they  must  come  to  the 
table,  and  limit,  and  cut. 

It  is  not  enough  to  pretend  that  one  can 
call  the  Soviet  leaders  on  the  telephone,  as 
some  have  proposed,  and  persuade  them  In 
an  afternoon  to  alter  the  course  they  have 
followed  for  20  yean.  We  cannot  return  to 
the  days  when  John  Foster  Dulles  could 
rattle  our  missiles  to  get  our  way.  Nor  can 
we  expect  to  deal  with  the  Soviets  by 
charm.  It  Is  not  enough,  either,  to  talk  casu- 
ally, as  the  Reagan  Admlnstratlon  too  often 
has  done,  about  "nuclear  warning  shots,"  or 
"winnable  nuclear  wars."  Such  notions 
belong  In  nightmares  and  science  fiction, 
not  in  our  government's  policy  formulation 
process.  Military  strength  is  one  thing;  delu- 
sions about  the  nature  of  nuclear  war  are 
quite  something  else. 

What  are  needed  are  careful  planning, 
strategy,  and  positions  that  reflect  the 
needs  and  the  power  of  both  countries.  The 
only  safe  and  sensible  route  to  nuclear  secu- 
rity Is  to  pursue  arms  control  with  mutual, 
balanced  and  verifiable  limitations  and  re- 
ductions of  the  nuclear  weapons  in  our  and 
the  Soviets'  arsenals.  And  while  the  process 
is  pressed,  we  must  maintain  a  nuclear  de- 
terrent so  secure  that  no  Soviet  leader,  even 
In  his  most  Irrational  mom>^nt,  could  expect 
to  enhance  his  country's  position  by  attack- 
ing the  United  States. 

In  short,  the  problem  is  exactly  what  our 
citizens  perceive:  the  danger  of  nuclear  war. 
The  solution  is  firmness  and  patience. 
There  is  no  quick  and  simple  way  to  alter 
reality  to  our  advantage.  The  short-run  ne- 
cessity is  to  maintain  a  balance  sufficient  to 
deter;  the  continuing  long-term  effort  must 
be  arms  control. 

Deterring  a  Soviet  nuclear  attack  against 
the  United  States  and  our  allies  does  not 
necessarily  require  that  our  nuclear  forces 
mirror  theirs.  Rather,  the  essential  factor  is 
the  assurance  that,  even  after  a  Soviet 
attack  against  our  nuclear  forces,  enough 
would  survive  to  launch  a  devastating  coun- 
terattack. With  that  countervailing  ability, 
the  need  In  fact  to  use  nuclear  weapons  is 
least  likely  to  arise. 

The  safest  arrangement  of  our  strategic 
nuclear  forces  for  nearly  three  decades  has 
been  the  so-called  "triad"  of  land-based  bal- 
listic missiles,  submarine-based  ballistic  mis- 
siles, and  strategic  bombers.  One  important 
observation  to  be  made  about  the  triad  Is 
that  during  the  time  we  have  liad  It— how 
much  because  of  It  we  cannot  be  sure— there 
has  been  no  nuclear  war.  We  diminish  risk 
by  basing  our  nuclear  deterrent  In  tliree  to- 
tally different  ways.  We  multiply  the  tech- 
nical and  military  problems  of  an  adversary 
who  would  want  to  knock  out  aU  three  with 
a  sudden  strike.  The  redundancy  of  the  sys- 
tems therefore  enhances  nuclear  stability 
and  lessens  the  danger  of  nuclear  war. 

I  support  the  continued  splitting  of  our 
deterrent  force  among  these  different 
modes.  It  appears  prudent  to  stay  with  a 
plan  that  maximizes  deterrence  until  such 
time  as  the  Soviets  are  willing  by  arms  con- 
trol to  make  appropriate  reductions  along 
with  us.  Without  a  triad,  we  would  need  to 
build  more  nuclear  weapons  to  achieve  the 
same  deterrent  effect 

Our  land-based  force  Is  the  subject  of 
much  current  debate.  The  value  of  the  land- 
based  deterrent  rests  not  primarily  in  Its 
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bard-target  opaMllty  but  in  tbe  additional 
halaiwy  it  gives  our  nuclear  triad.  So  long  as 
land-tesed  ICBMs  have  any  survivability  at 
all.  tbey  complicate  the  planning  of  a  poten- 
tial attacker.  If  we  aUow  our  land-based  mis- 
siles to  become  vulnerable  to  a  first  strike, 
the  Soviets  could  concentrate  all  their  at- 
tention on  rendering  our  submarines  and 
bombers  vulnerable.  We  should  not  hazard 
our  national  independence,  or  even  exist- 
ence, on  the  dubious  wishful  thinking  that 
Soviet  breakthroughs  in  anti-submarine 
warfare  are  impossible  and  that  our  Posei- 
doo/Trldent  submarine  forces  will  remain 
permanently  invulnerable.  That  is  simply 
too  great  a  risk  to  ask  the  American  people 
to  bear. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  equate 
the  survivability  of  the  land-based  force 
with  the  proposied  heavy  MX  missile.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  large  ten-warhead  BCZ  does 
not  meet  our  long-term  needs  and  have  sup- 
ported a  much  smaller,  single-warhead  mis- 
sile for  our  nuclear  deterrent.  A  defense 
centered  around  a  small,  mobile  missile  is 
inherently  more  survivable  than  the  large, 
virtually  ImmobQe  MX.  As  we  move  toward 
a  world  of  very  high  accuracy  in  warheads, 
deception  and  concealment  become  crucial. 
A  small  missile  has  fundamental  advantages 
in  this  respect  and  can  be  based  in  many 
ways  for  which  the  MX  simply  is  too  large 
and  clumsy.  At  sea  we  base  our  missUes  on 
submarines,  not  islands.  In  the  same  way, 
on  land  it  is  mobility  and  concealment  that 
are  the  essentials  of  a  credible  deterrent 
force.  I  have  long  advocated  development  of 
a  small,  mobile  missile  as  an  alternative  to 
the  MX.  and  made  Just  such  a  proposal  on 
the  Senate  floor  three  years  ago,  but  lost 
the  vote.  If  we  get  busy  now  we  could  build 
and  deploy  such  a  system  In  about  the  same 
time  it  would  require  to  deploy  the  B£X  In  a 
"dense  pack"  array. 

I  realize  that  by  not  offering  a  quick  and 
easy  solution  to  nuclear  armaments,  I  shall 
disappoint  some  readers.  Indeed.  I  am  disap- 
pointed, too,  but  I  am  not  discouraged. 
Many  people  find  the  indefinite  extension 
of  the  nuclear  "balance  of  terror"  emotion- 
ally, if  not  logically,  unacceptable.  They 
point  out  that  past  balances  of  power,  while 
they  may  have  preserved  the  peace  for  some 
period,  eventually  have  broken  down.  Deter- 
rence is  by  its  nature  a  theory  that  can  be 
proved  in  retrospect  only,  as  year  after  year 
war  is  avoided.  We  never  can  prove  for  cer- 
tain that  deterrence  is  the  source  of  peace, 
or  that  deterrence  wUl  remain  permanently 
effective. 

These  objections  carry  weight.  Nuclear 
war  must  be  made  impossible,  or  probability 
suggests  that  it  might  sooner  or  later  occur. 
Tet  to  abolish  nuclear  weapons  effectively 
without  nmning  unacceptable  rlslu  will  re- 
quire a  period  of  growing  together  among 
the  nations  of  the  world,  a  period  of  gradual 
abatement  of  Soviet  desires  for  extending 
their  hegemony,  a  period  hard  to  Imagine 
being  scarcely  less  than  several  generations. 

Arms  control  has  a  key  role  to  play  in 
helping  us  siu-vive  for  the  foreseeable 
future.  I  believe  that,  if  brought  forward  by 
an  administration  that  genuinely  plans  for 
success,  meaningful  arms  control  can  be 
achieved. 

I  have  long  advocated  a  sequence  of  pro- 
posals that  would  start  with  nuclear  arms 
limitations  between  the  superpowers,  move 
on  to  reductions,  promote  the  cause  of  non- 
proliferation,  seek  to  involve  other  nuclear 
weapons  states,  and  address  conventional 
arms  reductions  as  welL 

Nothing  could  do  more  good  for  the 
future  of  deterrence  and  the  prevention  of 


nuclear  war  than  an  effective,  verifiable 
arms  control  agreement  with  the  Soviets 
that  deliberately  bolsters  the  survivability 
factor  (the  ability  to  withstand  sudden 
attack)  in  existing  or  future  nuclear  weap- 
ons. We  should  strive  to  reinforce  the  im- 
possibility of  a  successful  first  strike  and  en- 
courage both  sides  to  invest  in  survivable 
systems.  We  should  not  be  obsessed  with 
numbers,  even  if  they  are  reductions.  Most 
particularly,  we  should  offer  proposals 
aimed  at  heading  off  technological  break- 
throughs in  nuclear  weaponry  that  might 
prove  dangerous  and  destabilizing  to  both 
sides. 

One  area  in  which  such  arms-control  ini- 
tiatives are  possible  is  space.  Both  we  and 
the  Soviets  depend  increasingly  on  satellites 
for  communications  and  intelligence— both 
passive  and  defensive.  But  space  remains 
the  one  area  where  man  has  learned  to 
travel  in  which  he  has  not  yet  fought  a  war. 
Surely,  we  should  give  priority  to  negotia- 
tions with  the  Soviets,  to  agree  to  verifiable 
restrictions  on  space-based  weapons  sys- 
tems. 

I  realize  how  unpleasant  the  subject  of 
nuclear  weapons  is  for  most  Americans  to 
contemplate.  It  Is  nothing  that  any  of  us 
enjoys  thinking  about.  But  I  firmly  believe 
that  the  only  way  to  preserve  peace,  and  ul- 
timately to  diminish  the  threat  of  nuclear 
war,  is  to  look  at  the  problem  squarely  and 
to  devise  a  rational  strategy  to  deal  with  it, 
rather  than  to  imagine  that  there  are  quick 
and  easy  solutions.  Peace  is  the  goal,  and 
the  necessity.  The  task  of  leadership  Is  to 
find  the  rational  ways  to  preserve  it.  Arms 
control,  and  a  stable  deterrent  force,  pur- 
sued with  patience  and  resolve,  are  in  my 
Judgment  the  dependable  means  to  that 
end. 

Conventional  military  forces 

Preservation  of  peace  and  protection  of 
our  interests  abroad  rest  most  immediately 
upon  our  ability  to  deter  aggression  by 
means  short  of  resort  to  nuclear  weapons. 
In  the  1950's.  when  the  United  SUtes  had  a 
practical  monopoly  of  nuclear  weapons,  it 
was  possible  to  threaten  "massive  ret^ia- 
tion"  against  aggression  at  any  level,  rather 
than  to  plan  to  resist  conventional  attacks 
by  retaliating  with  conventional  forces.  We 
stUl,  particularly  in  Europe,  rely  in  part  on 
our  nuclear  guarantee  to  deter  conventional 
attack  by  the  Soviets.  That  limited  nuclear 
reliance  has  become  a  part  of  our  political 
guarantee  to  preserve  the  peace  in  Western 
Europe.  In  order  to  keep  the  Soviets  from 
nullifying  it  by  the  modem  and  dangerous 
SS-20  mobile  missiles  they  already  have  de- 
ployed in  Europe,  I  support  modernization 
of  our  own  nuclear  weapons  there.  Again, 
the  goal  is  stability  and  balance. 

Nuclear  arms  would  not  have  to  play  such 
a  significant  role  in  Europe  If  NATO's  con- 
ventional forces  were  adequate  in  their  own 
terms.  NATO's  conventional  forces  do  not 
now  match  those  of  the  Soviets  and  the 
Warsaw  Pact,  though  they  are  sufficient  to 
make  a  Soviet  attack  very  costiy. 

The  challenge,  therefore,  is  for  the  West- 
em  Europeans  to  do  more  in  the  conven- 
tional area.  They  are  well  capable  economi- 
cally of  doing  this  and,  over  the  longer 
term,  they  must.  Their  gross  economic  prod- 
uct, taken  together,  well  exceeds  that  of  the 
United  States.  Their  per  capita  income  is 
comparable  to,  and  in  some  cases  higher 
than  ours. 

The  power  of  the  United  States  is  not  infi- 
nite. Our  other  defense  burdens,  in  the  Per- 
sian Oulf,  the  Third  World,  and  the  high 
seas,  are  taxing  our  resources.  Americans  ul- 


timately will  find  it  unacceptable  to  pay  a 
disproportionate  share  to  do  for  Europe 
what  the  Eluropeans  can  be  doing  for  them- 
selves, particularly  when  they  depend  more 
then  we  do  on  Mldldle  Eastern  oil.  For  ex- 
ample, we  are  committed  to  provide  10  of 
our  16  army  divisions  to  Ehirope  within  10 
days  of  NATO  mobilization.  More  than  four 
of  those  U.S.  divisions  are  permanentiy  sta- 
tioned in  Germany  and  duplicate  troop 
equipment  for  others  is  in  place  In  Europe. 
Our  allies  could  contribute  more,  for  in- 
stance, to  the  cost  of  storing  and  manufac- 
turing that  equipment  and  housing  our 
troops.  The  Japanese  also  could  do  more,  as 
Prime  Minister  Nalcasone  acknowledged  in 
his  recent  visit. 

Such  adjustments  need  not,  however,  be 
precipitous.  In  our  efforts  to  counter  Soviet 
aggression  and  expansionism,  a  key  U.S  ad- 
vantage lies  in  the  fact  that  we  have  numer- 
ous rich  and  productive  allies,  while  the  So- 
viets have  only  poor  dependents  and  sub- 
jects. It  is  not  in  America's  interest  to  sour 
allied  relations  by  hasty  action  or  ill-tem- 
pered confrontations. 

Eiu-ope.  however,  is  a  special  case  that  re- 
flects the  basic  military  balance  problem  be- 
tween the  U.S.  and  the  USSR:  nuclear 
parity  no  longer  permits  us  to  add  a  nuclear 
weapons  "edge"  to  the  scales,  to  offset  im- 
balances created  by  vastly  larger  Soviet  con- 
ventional forces. 

Beyond  that,  however,  conventional  forces 
deserve  more  emphasis  in  our  defense  effort 
because  to  the  extent  that  conventional 
forces  are  able  to  head  off  threats  to  the 
peace,  the  danger  of  nuclear  war  is  dimin- 
ished. Conventional  forces  that  were  ade- 
quate in  an  era  of  nuclear  monopoly  are  not 
adequate  now.  I  am  well  aware  that  conven- 
tional forces  are  costly— currently  they  take 
up  almost  five  times  as  much  of  the  defense 
budget  as  do  strategic  nuclear  weapons.  But 
if  we  are  serious  about  protecting  this  coun- 
try's interests  while  avoiding  nuclear  war, 
we  must  buy  the  kind  of  conventional  forces 
our  foreign  policy  demands. 

I  wish  that  I  could  promise  that  improv- 
ing our  conventional  forces  will  be  inexpen- 
sive. I  cannot.  But  I  do  think  that  savings 
are  possible,  partly  from  changes  in  the  way 
the  Pentagon  is  run.  and  partly  from 
malting  siu'e  that  the  weapons  we  add  to  the 
inventory  are  being  bought  because  they  are 
needed,  and  not  Just  because  they  have  been 
developed. 

The  striking  truth  about  conventional 
warfare  since  World  War  II  is  that  it  has 
gone  on  virtually  as  though  nuclear  weap- 
ons did  not  exist.  Numerous  wars  have  been 
fought.  Smaller,  non-nuclear  powers  have 
fought  against  nuclear  powers  and  against 
each  other.  Our  assumption  has  to  be  that 
this  pattern  will  continue  except  insofar  as 
we  can  deter  it. 

While  war  between  superpowers  will  con- 
tinue to  be  inhibited  by  the  danger  of  esca- 
lation, there  should  be  no  blinking  at  the 
fact  that  nuclear  parity,  by  making  nuclear 
weapons  even  more  unlikely  to  be  used, 
favors  the  side  with  more  conventional 
forces.  Nuclear  weapons  never  have  been  of 
more  than  limited  value  in  redressing  the 
conventional  balance;  and  except  under  cir- 
cumstances such  as  prevail  In  NATO,  parity 
has  now  decoupled  nuclear  and  convention- 
al war. 

The  proper  reaction  to  the  enhanced 
danger  of  conventional  war  is  not  to  deny  it, 
but  to  change  it  by  correcting  the  relevant 
conventional  force  wealuiesses. 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  a  formidable  adver- 
sary. Its  low  persoimel  costs  and  total  lack 


of  accountability  to  its  own  public  are  a  per- 
manent advantage  in  raising  conventional 
forces.  But  the  situation  U  by  no  means 
hopeless.  To  seek  once  again  to  redress  this 
weakness  of  the  West  by  searching  for  an  U- 
lusory  nuclear  superiority  would  be  useless 
and  self-deceptive.  Instead,  we  should  take 
advantage  of  strategic  factors  that  favor  the 
West. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  a  land  power,  virtual- 
ly self-sufficient,  sharing  land  borders  with 
nearly  all  of  Ite  aUies  (which  are  few  and 
poor).  The  Soviets,  moreover,  share  borders 
with  nearly  all  their  potential  targete  for 
aggression.  The  Soviets  can  drive  a  tank  to 
most  of  the  places  they  might  want  to  go, 
including  Europe,  the  Persian  Oulf  and 
Asia.  When  Russian  leaders  created  a  large 
army,  therefore,  and  Its  supporting  air 
power,  they  created  an  instrument  of  attack 
that  can  project  Soviet  power  abroad.  Their 
ports,  however,  are  few,  their  fleet  tradi- 
tionally weak,  but  changing  rapidly  into  a 
major  power  projection  force. 

The  United  States,  by  contrast.  Is  virtual- 
ly an  island  power.  0\ir  neighbors  are 
friendly,  and  we  need  devote  almost  nothing 
to  defense  of  our  borders.  But  we  are  a  trad- 
ing nation  dependent  on  international  ties, 
with  many  and  valuable  allies  separated 
from  us  by  broad  oceans.  To  project  our 
power  and  protect  our  Interests  abroad, 
therefore,  we  must  Invest  heavily  in  long- 
range  air  and  sea  weapons  and  transport, 
which  are  In  some  respects  more  vulnerable 
to  Interdiction  than  their  land  equivalents. 

Over  the  past  20  years,  the  Soviets  have 
tried  to  remedy  the  defects  in  their  strategic 
situation.  They  have  greatly  Increased  their 
fleet  and  have  increased  their  air  transport 
capability,  both  to  go  overseas  and  to  re- 
spond to  situations  where  land  transport 
may  be  possible  but  too  slow.  But  their  ca- 
pacities remain  significantly  less  than  ours. 
We  currently  retain  overall  superiority  at 
sea,  though  they  are  challenging  it.  We 
retain  superior  capacity  for  air  transport. 
The  comparative  technological  superiority 
of  our  conventional  weapons,  while  greatly 
reduced  below  that  of  the  past,  is  not  yet 
negligible.  Best  of  all,  we  continue  to  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  major  allies  who  field  signifi- 
cant forces  and  who  do  so  of  their  own  free 
choice  rather  than  by  compulsion. 

A  Soviet  division  in  Murmansk  Is  of  very 
lltUe  significance  to  America's  defense, 
unless  it  can  be  moved  to  threaten  some- 
thing we  value.  A  very  large  percentage  of 
Soviet  forces  will  continue  to  be  tied  down 
In  defensive  missions:  against  China,  against 
potential  Eastern  European  unrest,  and  in 
Soviet  Central  Asia.  Another  segment  is 
fighting  in  Afghanistan.  The  remainder  is 
best  configured  to  fight  In  Europe,  In  a  war 
that  Is  least  likely  to  occur.  The  portion  of 
Soviet  forces  that  is  both  available  and  de- 
ployable,  using  current  Soviet  assets,  is  sig- 
nificant. But  it  Is  within  the  capacity  of  UJS. 
and  allied  forces  to  handle  those  conven- 
tionally, provided  we  invest  in  appropriate 
forces  in  a  timely  manner. 

In  reljring  on  conventional  forces  to  deter 
aggression  by  the  Soviets  or  a  Soviet-backed 
proxy,  we  cannot  avoid  considering  the  ways 
we  might  have  to  use  our  forces.  We  thus 
must  ask  where  the  potential  gains  are, 
from  a  Soviet  perspective,  that  also  are  po- 
tentially significant  losses  from  our  perspec- 
tive. 

Europe  and  the  Par  East  would  be  enor- 
mously significant  targets  If  a  conflict  did 
occur,  but  given  the  risks  and  the  certainty 
of  fierce  resistance,  the  actual  probability  of 
conflict  in  such  areas  must  be  assessed  as 


small,  except  on  tbe  Korean  peninsula.  Kim 
n-Sung  of  North  Korea  retains  a  measure  of 
independence  from  both  bis  Soviet  and  Chi- 
nese backers  and  migbt  launch  an  attack  if 
tempted  by  UA/South  Korean  weakness. 
Numerous  targets  of  opportimity  could  be 
catalogued  in  tbe  Third  World,  and  in  fact 
the  Soviets  (and  their  Cuban  or  other  surro- 
gates) have  shown  great  willingness  to 
meddle  in  such  regions  in  recent  years,  espe- 
cially in  Africa. 

In  our  defense  planning,  we  naturally  pre- 
pare for  the  danger  that  can  threaten  our 
very  national  existence;  such  danger  comes 
only  from  the  Soviet  Union.  In  preparing 
for  this  greatest  danger,  we  can  lose  sight  of 
lesser  but  more  likely  threaU.  We  have 
fought  several  times  since  World  War  II. 
but  never  directly  against  the  Soviets. 

We  assume,  perhaps  too  easily,  that  forces 
able  to  deal  with  the  Soviets  can  deal  with 
any  lesser  foe.  But  we  no  longer  can  guaran- 
tee that  a  Third  World  nation  Is  automati- 
cally an  easy  opponent  (even  leaving  aside 
the  chance  of  Soviet  assistance)  or  that  the 
mere  rumor  of  our  power  will  suffice  to  In- 
timidate an  aggressive  dictator.  Third  World 
armed  forces  are  growing  rapidly  In  size  and 
sophistication;  they  often  have  modem, 
highly  lethal  arms;  they  cannot  necessarily 
be  dealt  with  by  token  forces  and  second- 
rate  equipment. 

In  short.  Third  World  threats  to  American 
interests  are  secondary  when  compared  to 
the  Soviet  menace,  but  they  are  neither 
negligible  nor  Ignorable.  If  we  concentrate 
too  much  on  the  Soviets,  in  our  weapons 
and  in  our  deployment  of  forces,  we  may 
run  limited  but  still  substantial  risks  in  con- 
flicts that  have  little  to  do  with  the  U.S./ 
Soviet  rivalry.  Yet  we  must  avoid  overpre- 
paration    for    peripheral    dangers.    Third 
World  conflicts  are  not,  merely  by  virtue  of 
being  more  likely,  more  important  than  the 
Soviet  threat.  A  proper  balance  is  required. 
In  the  Persian  Gulf  oU  fields.  Third  World 
dangers  and  the  Soviet  threat  come  togeth- 
er. That  area  Is  the  one  target  whose  con- 
quest by  the  Soviets  would  make  a  real  dif- 
ference In  the  world  balance,  that  is  weakly 
held,  far  from  American  centers  of  power, 
reasonably  close  to  Soviet  centers  of  power, 
and  might  thus  be  both  a  practicable  and 
worthwhile  objective  for  Soviet  aggression.  I 
share  the  concern  expressed  by  so  many  at 
the  dangerous  consequences  for  the  West  of 
such  Soviet  action.  Some  steps  have  already 
been  taken  to  make  possible  an  American 
counter  to  such  aggression.  I  have  some 
doubts   about   the   effectiveness   of   those 
steps.  The  Rapid  Deployment  Force,  now  re- 
named "Central  Conunand,"  is  a  case  of 
sending  our  supply  train  half-way  around 
the  world,  ahead  of  the  troops,  and  expect- 
ing it  to  be  there  when  needed. 
Technolon 
How  should  our  defense  budget  reflect  the 
pace   of  weapons   technology?   The   short 
answer  is,  wisely.  Too  much  dispute  has  cen- 
tered on  whether  technology  Is  a  worth- 
while thing  in  weaponry.  To  me,  that  Is  a  ri- 
diculous argument.  Of  course  we  want  to 
use   the  highest  technology.  That  is  our 
"ace-in-the-hole"    against    Soviet    superior 
numbers   and   manpower.   To    attempt   to 
match  them  with  "simple  weapon"  versus 
"simple  weapon."  and  man  for  man,  just 
throws  away  our  greatest  advantage— tech- 
nically superior  and  more  capable  weapons 
systems.  But  it  also  depends  on  whether  the 
Innovations   work,   and   whether   they   are 
worth  what  they  cost.  That  must  be  decided 
case  by  case.  What  is  certain  is  that  technol- 
ogy is  here  to  stay,  and  caimot  be  avoided. 


A  POainVX  KATIOMAL  SKinUTT  PROOBAlt 

We  need  an  administration  that  will  take 
charge  of  the  Defense  Department.  We 
need  planning  for  national  sectirity  that  will 
shape  our  military  programs  to  the  needs  of 
our  foreign  policy,  instead  of  allowing  cosUy 
weapons  programs  to  develop  bureaucratic 
lives  of  their  own.  Our  weapons  should  be 
shaped  by  our  policy,  and  not  vice  versa. 

What  can  be  done?  A  great  deal.  We  can 
enhance  the  military  security  of  the  United 
States  by  efforts  both  inside  and  outside  tbe 
defense  budget.  For  example: 


For  broader  national  securittf 

1.  Fix  the  economy.  The  productivity  of 
our  people  is  what  fuels  our  defense  effort. 
The  disastrous  waste  of  the  past  years,  tbe 
loss  in  output,  the  faUure  to  use  our  re- 
sources, must  be  ended. 

2.  Stop  painting  our  defense  posture  as 
worse  than  it  is.  A  great  disservice  of  the 
Reagan  Administation  has  been  its  constant 
refrain  of  our  military  weakness.  The  fact  is 
that,  counting  their  and  our  allies,  we  still 
are  in  a  range  of  rough  military  equivalence 
with  the  Soviets.  What  is  disturbing  is  the 
trend  toward  their  pulling  ahead.  But  we 
have  it  In  our  power  to  arrest  that  trend, 
and  maintain  a  balance,  without  bankrupt- 
ing the  United  SUtes.  We  should  not  delude 
ourselves  or  our  allies,  or  our  adversaries, 
into  thinking  that  safety  Is  beyond  our 
grasp.  We  are  quite  capable  of  doing  what  is 
needed. 

3.  Plan  to  be  able  to  support  a  steady  but 
realistic  growth  in  real  military  expendi- 
tures—so long  as  the  Soviets  continue  their 
arms  buildup.  The  key  here  is  steady, 
plaimed  growth— not  the  unsustainable 
spurts  that  the  Reagan  Administration  has 
set  the  stage  for.  and  not  the  Reagan- Wein- 
berger approach  of  simply  letting  the  mili- 
tary service  bureaucracies  In  the  Pentagon 
have  a  blank  check  to  buy  whatever  they 
want,  without  real  priorities. 

4.  Pursue  arms  control  as  an  Integral  part 
of  our  security  effort,  letting  the  Soviets 
know  that  they  have  nothing  to  gain  by 
trying  to  outdistance  us,  because  we  shall 
not  allow  that  to  happen. 

5.  Press  our  allies  for  more  conventional 
forces  effort.  The  way  to  do  this  is  not  the 
Reagan  method  of  threats  and  bluster  and 
failtire  to  consult.  Instead,  we  should  let  our 
allies  know  in  specific  terms  what  can  be 
done  for  the  common  defense— for  example, 
new  programs  for  cooperative  production  of 
equipment,  and  greater  efforts  for  Interop- 
erability. As  we  do  more  to  guard  their  oU 
supply  in  the  Middle  East,  they  can  do  more 
to  deter  war  on  the  central  front  in  Europe. 

6.  Support  the  educational  base  on  which 
adequate  defense  depends.  Out  educational 
expenditures  should  be  targeted  on  mathe- 
matics, science  and  engineering,  and  foreign 
languages — crucial  areas  In  which  this  coun- 
try is  falling  behind.  Along  with  other  edu- 
cational efforts  we  need  to  emphasize  and 
fund  programs,  training  and  opportunities 
including  some  for  the  most  gifted  of  our 
children,  whose  contributions  to  the  future 
will  far  outweigh  their  numbers.  We  need  to 
support  the  technological  discoveries  which 
will  support  both  our  economy  and  our  mili- 
tary effort.  And  we  need  to  expand  our 
skills  to  deal  with  the  non-English-speaking 
world,  because  assuredly  we  shall  have  to  do 
so  in  the  next  generation. 

7.  Support  basic  research.  The  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration has  been  carelessly  cutting  the 
relatively  small  federal  expenditures  that 
fund  research  and  development.  That  is 
short-sighted  and  foolish.  Basic  research  Is 
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our  Udcet  of  xlmtwdon  to  the  future,  the 
aouroe  of  prosperity  of  the  next  Kenention. 
It  alao  hiatorteally  has  been  the  engine  of 
our  defense  effort,  snd  a  way  to  avoid  de- 
poideney  on  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  pay- 
offs far  exceed  the  minimal  expense. 

8.  More  generally,  use  government  to 
make  those  capital  investments  that  are  too 
large  for  the  private  sector  to  undertake- 
also  vital  components  of  our  national  de- 
fense mobUiiation  base.  Public-sector  cap- 
ital investment  of  this  kind  built  our  coun- 
try, transformed  It  to  what  it  is  today.  The 
need  for  such  public  efforts  is  almost  as  old 
as  the  republic— the  establishment  of  post 
offlces  and  i>ost  roads,  the  buUding  of  canals 
in  the  1830s,  the  land-grant  college  system 
set  up  by  the  Morrill  Act  in  1862,  grants  to 
build  the  transcontinental  railroads,  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  since  the  1930s, 
support  of  air  transportation  in  the  1930s, 
the  O.I.  Bill  that  moved  a  generation  of  vet- 
erans into  the  middle  class,  federally-in- 
sured home  mortgages,  the  space  program. 
These  are  the  great  successes  of  government 
capttal-building;  these  are  where  the  free 
market  cannot  do  the  Job  by  Itself:  and 
today  such  expenditures  will  also  help  pro- 
vide a  foundation  for  strong  defense. 
For  better  defense 

Turning  to  the  Pentagon  in  particular, 
there  are  some  reforms  that  can  make  our 
defense  work  better  and  actually  save 
money: 

1.  Replace  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
system.  Our  central  military  staff  organiza- 
tion was  designed  during  World  War  II,  and 
It  is  no  more  suited  to  current  needs  than 
would  be  the  weapons  of  that  era.  One  of 
the  first  to  complain  of  its  deficiencies  was 
President  Dwight  Eisenhower,  who  did  not 
hesitate  to  state  that  if  he  had  organized  his 
own  military  staff  like  the  JCS.  he  could 
not  have  done  his  Job.  Tet  no  administra- 
tion so  far  has  addressed  this  overdue  task. 
It  is  time  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  British 
and  most  other  modem  powers,  and  estab- 
lish a  central  military  staff  that  Is  not  con- 
trolled by  the  bureaucracies  of  the  four 
military  services—one  that  can  recommend 
hard  program  choices,  and  that  can  give 
useful  military  advice  to  the  civilian  leader- 
ship. We  need  officers  on  that  staff  who  are 
properly  trained  for  their  Jobs,  and  who  can 
look  to  the  Joint  system  as  well  as  to  their 
individual  services  for  assignments  and  pro- 
motions. The  present  system  is  overdue  for 
modernization. 

2.  Establish  an  independent  office  of  test 
and  evaluation  in  the  Defense  Department, 
reporting  directly  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. One  source  of  the  problem  of  weap- 
ons that  do  not  work  has  been  inadequate 
and  unrealistic  testing  before  production 
begins.  Right  now  testing  Is  for  the  most 
part  in  the  hands  of  the  same  people  re- 
sponsible for  development.  That  sort  of  con- 
flict of  interest  cannot  avoid  unwise  deci- 
sions. Like  JCS  reform,  this  organizational 
change  does  not  cost  a  single  dollar,  but  will 
pay  large  dividends  over  the  long  run. 

3.  Develop  a  smaU.  accurate  and  mobile 
land- based  missile  that  will  be  able  to  fill 
that  part  of  our  strategic  deterrent  without 
the  iMslng  limitations  that  plague  MX. 

4.  Allocate  more  defense  funding  to 
"readiness"- flying  hours  for  pilots,  steam- 
ing time  for  ships,  ammunition  and  supplies 
for  realistic  training  exercises. 

5.  Cancel  or  replace  some  of  the  current 
military  procurement  programs  that  simply 
cost  too  much  in  proportion  to  what  they 
deliver.  Examples  of  programs  to  be  consid- 
ered for  elimination  are  the  infantry  fight- 


ing vehicle  ($1.5  million  each),  the  DIVAD 
antiaircraft  gun,  and  the  expensive  ($800 
million  each)  but  too  specialized  DDO-5I 
class  destroyers  designed  solely  for  fleet  air 
defense.  Canceling  or  cutting  back  some  of 
these  programs  now.  before  they  reach  their 
peak  expenditure  years,  will  ease  the  pres- 
sure on  the  defense  budget  two  and  three 
years  from  now,  where  giant  deficits  loom. 

6.  Continue  modernization  of  our  weapons 
and  equipment.  Although  in  some  Instances 
new  weapons  have  not  delivered  what  they 
were  supposed  to,  in  many  cases  they  have. 
Cruise  missiles,  for  example,  with  their  high 
technology  computerized  guidance  systems, 
have  revolutionized  the  equations  of  war- 
fare, and  to  our  advantage.  The  effective 
use  of  modem  aircraft  and  advanced  elec- 
tronics by  the  Israelis  in  the  1982  war  with 
Syria  Is  another  example  of  technology's 
success  when  coupled  with  wise  tactics  and 
good  training.  We  cannot  afford  to  fall 
behind  the  pace  of  modem  weaponry,  or  to 
throw  away  the  advantage  that  the  techno- 
logical genius  of  this  country  has  given  us. 

7.  Buy  and  maintain  the  capability  for  de- 
terring aggression  on  a  conventional  scale  in 
parts  of  the  world  outside  NATO,  such  as 
the  Persian  Qulf.  While  bases  near  key 
trouble  spots  can  be  enormously  valuable, 
we  cannot  expect,  nor  could  we  afford,  to 
have  airbases  and  ports  near  every  potential 
source  of  trouble.  For  that  reason,  we  need 
to  do  more  to  obtain  adequate  airlift  to 
move  troops  and  equipment,  and  we  need  to 
maintain  sufficient  amphibious  forces  to 
deal  with  the  need  for  landing  on  unfriendly 
shores.  The  Reagan  Administration's  atten- 
tion to  these  needs  has  gone  little  beyond 
lip  service,  and  its  Rapid  E>eployment  Force, 
or  Central  Command,  is  by  any  name  little 
more  than  a  collection  of  organizational 
charts  and  wishes,  notably  lacking  troops  or 
equipment.  The  basic  requirement  is  not  the 
Rapid  Deployment  Force  Itself,  but  rather 
the  ability  for  the  United  States  to  be  able 
to  establish  quickly  a  credible  military  pres- 
ence where  and  when  needed. 

8.  Reform  the  military  retirement  system 
at  the  same  time  Congress  addresses  Social 
Security  and  other  federal  retirement  plans. 
Military  retirement  pay  now  consumes  7 
percent  of  defense  outlays,  nearly  $17  bil- 
lion in  FY  1984,  and  the  obligations  are  spl- 
rallng  upward  each  year  but  are  totally  un- 
funded. We  must  not  break  any  commit- 
ments to  military  people  who  have  retired 
or  who  have  chosen  a  career  under  current 
retirement  plans;  but  we  must  devise  a  sen- 
sible and  financially  sound  plan  for  the 
future. 

9.  In  general,  pay  more  attention  to  the 
unglamorous  points  of  the  defense  budget- 
logistics,  mines  and  minesweepers  for  the 
navy,  better  communications  at  all  levels, 
better  airlift  and  seallf t,  fringe  benefits  that 
are  not  Just  empty  promises  to  people  in 
uniform. 

THE  TASK  AHKAD 

The  management  of  defense  In  the  nucle- 
ar age  does  not  mean  a  call  to  battle,  still 
less  to  a  crusade.  Such  terms  are  Ill-adapted 
to  the  realities  of  nuclear  stalemate.  Rather 
it  is  the  management  of  long-term  rivalry  in 
a  way  that  preserves  our  freedom  and  pros- 
perity and  permits  siu^val.  The  threat  of 
mutual  annihilation  has  made  obsolete  the 
concept  of  total  military  victory  over  an- 
other superpower.  But  it  nonetheless  leaves 
our  military  with  important  and  essential 
missions:  to  deter  the  nuclear  war  that 
would  leave  no  victor  and  to  help  deter,  or  if 
need  be  win,  the  threats  of  conventlonsil  war 
that  remain  aU  too  common.  For  that  pur- 


pose, we  need  two  things:  a  balanced,  and 
above  all  survivable,  nuclear  deterrent  force; 
and  conventional  forces  that  can  defeat  a 
variety  of  enemies  wherever  our  national  In- 
terest may  require. 

Our  nuclear  forces  have  already  received 
some  attention  here.  We  need  survivable 
land-based  missiles,  which  are  most  likely  to 
be  small  and  mobile.  We  need  the  B-1 
bomber,  because  the  aging  B-S2s  will  not 
last  forever  and  the  "Stealth"  Is  too  far  in 
the  future  and  technically  too  uncertain  to 
depend  upon  today.  We  need  submarines,  in 
at  least  current  numbers  and  including  a 
new  class  of  smaller  submarines,  some  of 
them  perhaps  less-expensive  dleaels.  firing 
long-range  cruise  missiles  or  a  few  ballistic 
missiles  each.  Such  a  mixture  maximizes 
protection  against  a  breakthrough  that 
might  undercut  deterrence.  We  can  afford 
these  things  without  undue  sacrifice. 

For  conventional  forces  we  need  to  contin- 
ue to  modernize  and  to  make  the  best  use  of 
our  technology,  which  Is  our  single  greatest 
military  advantage.  At  the  same  time,  we 
need  to  balance  capability  against  cost  and 
reliability  to  be  sure  that  defense  dollars  are 
spent  in  the  most  effective  total  way.  And 
we  need  a  Defense  Department  organized 
and  staffed  to  be  able  to  make  such  Judg- 
ments. 

Cost-effective  management  of  the  defense 
effort  is  essential,  as  we  struggle  to  make 
our  available  resources  fit— nowhere  more 
so  than  in  conventional  forces,  where  85 
|}ercent  of  defense  expenditures  are  made. 
Tet  another  of  the  Administration's  disap- 
pointments, to  those  of  us  who  support  a 
strong  defense,  has  been  its  record  on  man- 
agement. The  uniformed  services  are  notori- 
ously imable  to  resolve  spending  priorities 
when  interservlce  rivalries  are  involved,  as 
they  nearly  always  are.  Almost  as  well- 
known  is  their  preference  for  hardware  over 
readiness,  if  one  or  the  other  must  be 
squeezed.  Such  rivalries  and  preferences, 
and  the  need  to  defend  turf,  even  interfere 
with  the  Joint  Chiefs'  ability  to  advise  our 
President  about  defense  threats  and  strate- 
gy. The  result  Is  waste.  The  problem  lies  not 
in  the  officers  but  in  the  system.  Such  steps 
are  not  glamorous.  They  create  no  "photo 
opportunities."  But  they  mean  billions  of 
dollars  in  savings,  and  greater  military  ef- 
fectiveness and  deterrence.  In  the  future. 

Meanwhile,  making  do  with  the  current 
imperfect  system,  certain  realities  of  the 
conventional  warfare  arena  remain  truisms. 
In  order  to  deter  effectively,  we  need  the  ca- 
pacity to  reach  the  enemy  wherever  aggres- 
sion occurs.  That  means  long-range  aircraft, 
transports  and  tankers,  a  high  seas  navy 
second  to  none,  money  for  sealift.  modem 
fighter  aircraft,  and  naval  amphibious  ca- 
pacity. We  do  not  always  need  the  most  ex- 
pensive type  of  each  weapon,  but  we  do 
need  weapons  able  to  defeat  the  enemy, 
bearing  in  mind  the  increasing  sophistica- 
tion of  the  Third  World  and  that,  in  some 
conventional  war  scenarios,  the  Soviets  can 
deploy  more  numbers  than  we.  We  need  to 
rely  more  on  burden-sharing  with  our  allies, 
accepting  the  fact  that  those  who  do  more 
will  expect  to  have  their  ideas  accorded 
more  respect. 

CONCLUSION 

In  1963  John  F.  Kennedy  outlined  what 
he  called  "A  Strategy  of  Peace."  That  Is  not 
the  same  thing  as  a  world  without  any  con- 
flicts or  rivalries,  but  it  is  a  worthy  and 
more  attainable  goal.  Our  national  security 
policy— of  which  defense  planning  Is  an  es- 
sential part— should  look  forward  to  an  en- 


vironment In  which  human  conflicts  are  re- 
solved without  resort  to  mass  violence.  The 
best  way  to  do  that,  in  my  Judgment,  is  by 
tough,  realistic  and  sensible  diplomacy, 
backed  up  by  an  economically  healthy  coun- 
try and  by  military  forces  sufficiently 
strong  and  modem  that  no  adversary  would 
want  to  risk  fighting  them,  at  any  level  of 
violence. 

The  current  debates  over  the  defense 
budget  and  particular  military  programs  can 
be  healthy  if  they  contribute  to  greater 
public  understanding  of  these  serious 
issues— and  if  they  are  not  confined  to  de- 
fense alone.  For  defense  issues  cannot  be 
adequately  addressed,  in  my  view,  in  a 
vacuum— any  more  than  a  physician  could 
expect  to  treat  the  arms  or  legs  without  un- 
derstanding how  they  relate  to  the  cardlova- 
sular  system  and  the  nervous  system.  Mili- 
tary programs  exist  in  the  context  of  the 
threats  we  face  In  the  world,  the  economy 
we  have  and  the  society  in  which  we  live, 
and  they  reflect  our  physical  resources,  our 
institutions,  and  the  talent  and  resources  of 
our  people. 

The  key  to  getting  control  of  defense 
planning  and  spending  is  to  get  control  of 
our  own  foreign  policy— to  examine  what 
threats  we  face  and  what  we  must  accom- 
plish In  the  world  to  maintain  our  country's 
security,  and  to  build  forces  designed  to 
that  goal.  From  foreign  policy  decision,  we 
can  determine  what  military  capabilities  we 
need;  from  capabilities  needed,  we  can  make 
decisions  as  to  specifically  which  defense 
programs  to  pursue.  We  cannot,  and  need 
not,  buy  everything.  But  we  must  buy  what 
we  truly  need. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  a  long  tradition 
of  supporting  a  strong  defense,  while  main- 
taining the  kind  of  free  and  prosperous  soci- 
ety in  which  the  human  spirit  can  realize  its 
full  potential.  As  one  who  spent  23  years  in 
the  United  States  Marine  Corps,  I  respect 
the  role  of  our  military  forces,  and  the  sacri- 
fices and  patriotism  of  our  citizens  and  their 
famUies  who  dedicate  their  careers  to  that 
calling.  At  the  same  time,  like  a  musician 
who  loves  the  symphony  but  can  hear  false 
notes,  I  am  sensitive  to  what  can  be  done  to 
make  our  armed  forces  work  better  in  the 
service  of  our  country,  within  the  con- 
straints of  other  demands  on  our  resources. 

With  the  right  armed  forces— serving 
under  a  government  that  cares  for  its  people 
and  responds  to  their  needs,  supported  by 
an  economy  invigorated  by  hard  work, 
talent  and  initiative,  and  in  an  America  that 
still  is  the  country  of  choice  for  millions  of 
men  and  women  who  want  to  live  their  lives 
in  freedom— we  can  maintain  the  safety  of 
this  country  and  help  to  create  a  more 
stable  world  In  which  peace  can  flourish. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
moment,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  reserve  the  remainder  of 
my  time,  also. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  STEVENS.  BAr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 

[Quorum  No.  4  Leg.] 


Armstrons 

Benin 

MuikowaU 

Blden 

Jackson 

Pen 

Burdick 

Jepsen 

Pryor 

Byni 

Kasten 

Staffom 

ChaSee 

Stennis 

Cohen 

Levin 

Stevens 

Cnnston 

Long 

Thunnond 

Dole 

Trible 

Eagleton 

Matttngly 

Warner 

Pord 

Mcauie 

Oraaley 

Metaenbaum 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER  (Mr. 
LucAB).  A  quorum  is  not  present.  The 
clerk  wlU  call  the  names  of  the  absent 
Senators. 


MOTION  TO  ADJOURN 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  adjourn  until  12 
noon  tomorrow. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Bir.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Alaska.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  rolL 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Demton), 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field), the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias),  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  Roth),  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Teimessee  (Mr.  Bakes)  is  absent 
to  attend  the  funeral  of  a  relative. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Pressler).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber  wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  31, 
nays  63,  as  follows: 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  there  is  a  spe- 
cial order  following  the  leader's  time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  remainder  of  the  leader's 
time  recur  for  use  after  Senator  Moy- 
NiHAif 's  special  order. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


[RoUcall  Vote  No.  56  Leg.] 

YEAS-31 

Andrews 

Hatch 

Rudman 

Chafee 

Hecht 

Simpson 

Cohen 

Heins 

Stafford 

Danforth 

Kennedy 

Stevens 

Dole 

lazalt 

Thurmond 

Domenlci 

Levin 

Tower 

Durenberger 

Lugar 

Wallop 

Oam 

McClure 

Warner 

Ooldwater 

Metaenbaum 

Wilson 

Gorton 

Paekwood 

Orassley 

Quayle 
NAYS-63 

Abdnor 

Biden 

Bradley 

Armstrong 

Blngaman 

Bumpers 

Baucus 

Boren 

Burdick 

Bentsen 

BnnchwiU 

Byrd 

Chiles 

Buddleston 

NIeUcs 

Cocbian 

Humphrey 

Nunn 

Cranston 

Inouye 

PeU 

D'Amato 

Jackson 

Percy 

DeCondni 

Jepsen 

Prealer 

Dixon 

Johnston 

Proxmire 

Dodd 

ITaf  tiaiiiii 

Pryor 

Eagleton 

Kasten 

Randolph 

East 

Lautenberg 

Riegle 

Bsoo 

Leahy 

Sarbanea 

Pord 

Long 

BaattT 

Otenn 

Matsmiaca 

Hart 

Mattingly 

Stennis 

Hawkins 

Melcher 

Symms 

Heflln 

MltdieU 

TrlWe 

Helms 

Moynlhaa 

Tiongas 

HoUings 

Uurkowskl 

Zorlnsky 

NOT  VOTING-8 

Baker 

Hatfield 

Roth 

Denton 

Mathias 

Weicker 

So  the  motion  was  rejected. 

CLOTURE  MOTION 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  What  is  the 
matter  now  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
matter  before  the  Senate  is  that  under 
rule  XXII.  1  hour  having  passed  since 
the  Senate  convened,  the  clerk  will 
report  the  motion  to  invoke  cloture. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

CLOTURE  MOTION 

We,  the  undersigned  Senators,  in  accord- 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  rule  XXn  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  upon  the 
Kasten  amendment  No.  522  to  S.  144. 

Bob  Kasten,  William  Proxmire,  Paula 
Hawkins,  David  L.  Boren,  John  P. 
East,  Jesse  Helms,  Wendell  H.  Ford. 
Walter  D.  Huddleston.  Steven  D. 
Symms,  J.  Bennett  Johnston,  Ernest 
F.  Hollings,  John  Melcher,  Nancy 
Landon  Kassebaum.  David  H.  Pryor, 
Orrin  O.  Hatch.  Don  Nlckles.  J.  James 
Exon.  Jeremiah  Denton.  Jennings 
Randolph.  Thad  Cochran,  and  Robert 
C.Byrd. 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursu- 
ant to  rule  XXn.  the  Chair  now  di- 
rects the  clerk  to  call  the  roll  to  ascer- 
tain the  presence  of  a  quorum. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  a 
point  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  Those  convers- 
ing win  retire  to  the  cloakrooms. 

Mr.  CjOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
my  observation  is  that  a  quorum  is 
present.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A 
quorum  call  is  in  progress. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  order  for  the  quorum 
call  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  object.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  Those  convers- 
ing will  please  retire  to  the  cloak- 
rooms. 
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The  quorum  call  will  proceed. 

The  bill  clerk  continued  the  call  of 
the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators 
answered  to  their  names: 

[Quorum  No.  5  Leg.] 


Abdnor 

Ford 

Ifelcher 

Oam 

Metsenbaum 

Armatrong 

Qlenn 

Mitchell 

BiJcer 

Ooldwater 

Moynlhan 

Bmkus 

Gorton 

Murkowskl 

Bentaen 

Oranley 

Nlckles 

Btden 

Ha.-t 

Nunn 

Btnc&m&n 

Hatch 

PeU 

Boren 

Hawkins 

Percy 

BoKhwlU 

Hecht 

Pressler 

Bndle; 

Benin 

Proxmire 

Bumpets 

Heins 

Pryor 

BunUck 

Helms 

Quayle 

Byrd 

Huddleston 

Randolph 

Ctufee 

Humphrey 

Rlegle 

Chilet 

Inouye 

Rudman 

COetiran 

Jackson 

Sarbanes 

Ootien 

Jepsen 

Simpson 

Cranston 

Johnston 

SpecUr 

D'Amato 

KassetMLUm 

Stafford 

Danforth 

Kasten 

Stennis 

DeCondni 

Kennedy 

Stevens 

Denton 

Lautenberg 

Symms 

Uhb 

I«zalt 

Thurmond 

DoM 

Leahy 

Tower 

Dole 

Levta 

Trible 

Domenlci 

Long 

Tsongas 

Durenbeirer 

lAigar 

WaUop 

Bacleton 

Matsunaga 

Warner 

East 

MatUngly 

Wilson 

Kxon 

McOure 

Zorinsky 

The    PRESIDING 

OFFICER    (1 

Abdnor).  A  quorum  is  present. 

INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  AND 
INVESTMENT  ACT-S.  144 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
minute  on  each  side  just  to  explain 
What  is  going  on  here;  not  for  any 
debate,  but  Just  a  comment^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

B«r.  BYRD.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  President.  I  shall  not 
object,  because  I  think  the  distin- 
guished Senator  is  entitled  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  make  an  explanation. 
Would  he  make  It  2  minutes  on  each 
side,  with  the  understanding  that  it  be 
for  the  purpose  only  of  explaining  the 
delay:  no  motion  and  nothing  to  inter- 
rupt the  vote  on  cloture,  which  is 
automatic  under  the  rule? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  have  no  objection 
to  giving  the  Senator  that. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  put  the  request,  if  I  may. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  Senator  may  put  it. 

Mr.  BAKER.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  tome. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  minority  leader. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
now  be  4  minutes  equally  divided  for 
discussion  of  this  ifsue  and  that  no 
motion,  no  amendment,  and  no  other 
procedural  motion  may  be  in  order 
other  than  debate. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 


Mr.  KASTE9T.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  vitiate  the  cloture 
motion  and  that  we  wlU  not  vote  clo- 
ture tonight.  In  the  case  that  we 
cannot  vitiate  the  motion,  I  urge  those 
people  who  are  in  favor  of  repeal  of 
the  withholding  on  interest  and  divi- 
dends, in  favor  of  the  10-percent  with- 
holding regulation,  to  vote  with  me 
against  cloture. 

In  the  last  3  or  4  hours  we  have  been 
able,  working  with  representatives  of 
the  administration.  Senator  Dole, 
Senator  Stevens,  and  others,  to  reach 
an  agreement  which  I  think  solves  the 
problems  that  all  of  us  have  been 
trying  to  solve.  We  will  not  have  with- 
holding until  July  of  1987,  and  only  in 
July  of  1987  will  we  have  withholding 
if  we  have  been  able  to  demonstrate 
that  we  have  not  gotten  the  compli- 
ance that  we  all  hope  and  believe  that 
we  can  get  by  increased  penalties,  by 
matchhig  up  the  1099  forms,  and  by 
other  changes  that  have  been  made  in 
the  IRS  and  Treasury. 

So  I  hope  that  we  could  avoid  the 
cloture  motion  completely  or,  if  not, 
cloture  would  fail  because,  if  we 
invoke  cloture  tonight,  it  would  mean 
that  we  would  not  be  able  to  modify 
the  Kasten  amendment  along  the 
basic  guidelines  that  you  have  just  de- 
scribed. 

I  remind  the  Senate  that  if  we  do 
not  vote  cloture  tonight,  there  still  is  a 
Kasten  cloture  motion  which  is  sched- 
uled for  tomorrow.  And  if  something 
were  to  happen  and  this  agreement 
were  to  fall  through  or  upon  further 
examination  this  agreement  would  be 
found  to  be  not  workable,  at  that 
point  we  would  change  and  once  more 
vote.  That  vote  is  scheduled,  and  it  is 
not  now  my  intention  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  tomorrow's  cloture 
motion  be  vitiated,  only  tonight's 
motion,  so  that  we  have  an  opportimi- 
ty  to  amend  the  Kasten  motion  along 
the  guidelines  of  the  modifications 
that  have  been  tentatively  reached  to- 
night. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  2 
minutes  allotted  the  Senator  have  ex- 
pired. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  present- 
ed to  my  caucus  today  the  proposal 
that  Mr.  Stevens  had  made  concern- 
ing a  possible  compromise  paclcage  and 
his  desire  to  vitiate  the  cloture  vote. 
There  were  those  Senators  in  caucus 
who  felt  they  wanted  to  vote  on  the 
cloture  motion.  The  motion  had  been 
introduced,  timely  filed,  and  they 
wanted  to  vote  on  the  cloture  motion. 
The  caucus  took  no  position  pro  or 
con.  contrary  to  what  may  have  been 
reported  to  some  people  in  the  press 
galleries,  I  understand. 

The  Democratic  Caucus  took  no  po- 
sition pro  or  con,  and  the  President's 
name  was  not  mentioned,  but  certain 


Senators  wanted  a  vote  on  the  motion. 
They  did  not  know  how  they  would  ex- 
plain to  their  constituents  if  the  clo- 
ture vote  were  to  be  vitiated  and  they 
were  to  acquiesce  in  it.  They  wanted  to 
vote.  Some  were  for  cloture,  some  were 
against  clotiu«.  They  asked  that  there 
be  a  vote,  and  so  for  the  record  I  ex- 
plain my  reason  for  seeing  that  the 
wishes  of  those  Senators  were  carried 
out  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

(Bir.  EXON  addressed  the  Chair.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  Is  a  question  in  order  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  so  that  I 
might  know  how  to  vote? 

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
yield. 

Mr.  EXON.  The  statement  that  the 
Senator  just  made  was  very  similar  to 
the  understanding  that  the  Senator 
explained  to  me  3  or  4  hours  ago  on 
the  floor,  and  I  congratulate  the  Sena- 
tor for  his  work.  Do  I  imderstand  that 
the  President  has  agreed  to  sign  off  on 
this  and  agreed  to  this?  Do  I  further 
imderstand  that  if  this  bill,  which  car- 
ries the  Kasten  amendment,  does  not 
proceed  through  the  Congress,  there 
has  been  an  agreement  that  the  White 
House  and  the  leadership  on  that  side 
of  the  aisle  have  agreed  to  allow  it  to 
come  forth  on  some  bill  that  will  go  to 
the  I»resident? 

Mr.  KASTEN.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  representatives  of  the  ad- 
ministration we  have  been  working 
with  today  are  not  speaking  officially 
for  either  the  President  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  who  is  now  in 
Mexico. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  has  expired. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  an  additional  2 
minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
may  have  1  minute  to  respond. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears  none 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  We  were  working 
with  Mr.  Chapoton  and  others  in  the 
Treasury  along  with,  on  the  tele- 
phone, people  from  the  administra- 
tion, also  from  OMB.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  has  not  returned  from 
Mexico.  He  has  not  reviewed  the  de- 
tails of  this.  Therefore,  they  have  not 
taken  a  firm  position.  It  is  my  hope, 
and  frankly  my  understanding,  that 
those  administration  officials  who 
have  worked  with  us  over  the  after- 
noon will  be  doing  everything  they  can 
to  encourage  both  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  agree 
to  these  modifications,  but  at  this  par- 


ticular point  I  cannot  tell  the  Senate 
whether  they  will  or  not.  Senator 
Dole  has  spoken  with  Congressman 
RosmiKOWSKi.  I  have  been  unaMe  to 
r«ach  him  on  the  phone,  but  the  Con- 
greannan  has  through  his  conversa- 
tions said  that  if  a  measure  similar  to 
this,  which  is  a  modification  rather 
than  a  flat  repeal,  were  to  come  to  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  he  would 
have  hearings  on  it.  That  is  about  as 
far  as  we  can  go.  I  suggest  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  that  we  did  not 
have  any  assurances  anywhere  along 
the  line  on  this  trade  reciprocity  bill. 
We  are  trying  to  do  everything  we  can 
to  act  in  good  faith.  If  it  turns  out 
that  this  procedure  falls  apart  at  any 
step  of  the  way,  we  are  not  precluded 
from  offering  a  repeal  amendment  at 
some  other  time. 
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VOTE 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  has  expired.  The  question  is.  Is  it 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  debate  on 
the  Kasten  amendment  numbered  522 
to  S.  144  shaU  be  brought  to  a  close? 
The  yeas  and  nays  are  automatic 
under  the  rule.  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roU. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Denton), 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
DxntENBERGER),  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield),  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt).  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias),  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood), 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
RoTH),  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Simpson),  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  SmpsoN)  would  vote  "nay." 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  annoimce  that 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Biden),  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Hollings),  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Tsongas) 

are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  any  other  Senator  in  the  Cham- 
ber desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  34, 
nays  53,  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  57  Leg.] 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On 
this  vote,  there  are  34  yeas  and  53 
nays.  Three-fifths  of  the  Senators 
duly  chosen  and  sworn  not  having 
voted  in  the  affirmative,  the  motion  is 
not  agreed  to. 


REQUEST  FOR  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

B4r.  BAB[ER.  Mr.  President,  there 
will  be  no  more  votes  tonight. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  now  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness to  extend  not  past  the  hour  of 
7:50  pjn.  in  which  Senators  may  speak 
for  not  more  than  3  minutes  each. 


PROPOSED  COBIPROMISE  ON 
KASTEN  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  will  not.  but 
I  hope  someone  will  put  in  the  Record 
an  explanation  for  the  compromise 
that  has  been  worked  out  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle.  To  my  knowledge 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will 
the  Senator  suspend?  Let  there  be 
order  in  the  Senate  please.  Senators 
will  be  in  order.  The  Senator  will  con- 
tinue. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair.  To 
my  Imowledge,  and  I  may  be  wrong  in 
this,  I  know  of  no  Democrat  who  is  fa- 
miliar with  the  details,  the  infinite  de- 
tails, of  this  package,  this  compromise. 
So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  it  is  a  pig  in 
a  poke.  I  have  heard  it  explained  in 
generalities  about  2  or  3  hours  ago  but 

1  do  not  know  what  went  on  in  the  last 

2  hours,  and  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  I 
voted  for  cloture  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  not  knowing  what  is  in  the  com- 
promise package  that  was  worked  out 
on  the  other  side.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
Democrat  who  had  any  input  into  the 
compromise  at  all. 

So  before  we  reach  the  time  to  vote 
for  or  against  cloture  on  the  Kasten 
amendment  tomorrow— which  calls  for 
outright  repeal  of  the  withholding 
tax— I  hope  there  will  be  some  expla- 


nation in  the  Record  or  on  the  floor 
tomorrow  of  just  what  this  compro- 
mise is.  What  does  it  entaU?  What  are 
the  details?  We,  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle,  have  the  right  to  know  that.  So  I 
am  not  going  to  vote  blindly  against 
cloture  on  the  Kasten  amendment 
until  I  understand  what  the  compro- 
mise is.  I  think  we  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  are  entitled  to  that. 

Mr.    KASTEN.    WiU    the    Senator 
yield? 
Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Bdr.  KASTEN.  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor we  ought  to  know  what  we  are 
voting  on  tomorrow.  We  are  still  worti- 
ing,  we  have  a  couple  of  pages  here  of 
some  of  the  legislative  language,  but 
what  I  would  like  to  do  at  this  point  is 
to  read  into  the  Record,  and  then  ask 
they  expand  on  it  somewhat,  the  basic 
provisions. 

Mr.  BYRD.  May  I  interrupt  the  Sen- 
ator at  that  point?  The  majority 
leader  has  the  floor.  I  merely  reserved 
the  right  to  object.  I  do  not  object.  I 
simply  wanted  to  state  what  I  said  for 
the  benefit  of  any  Senators  Interested 
and  I  do  not  object  to  the  majority 

leader's  request. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 

there  objection 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Reserving  the  right 

to  object 

Mr.  BAKER.  If  the  Chair  will  recog- 
nize me.  I  think  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin wishes  to  speak  and  I  withdraw 
my  request  for  the  moment. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  very 
briefly.  I  would  like  to  just  trace 
through  the  budget  estimates  that 
Treasury  has  made  since  the  first  of 
the  year  on  withholding  tax  on  sav- 
ings. As  I  have  previously  stated  in  the 
debate  on  withholding  tax  on  savings, 
the  Treasury  has  been  overestimating 
the  revenue  this  provision  would  gain. 
Earlier  in  the  debate  when  we  were  on 
this  amendment  I  felt  that  the  Treas- 
ury had  overstated  the  amount  that 
could  possibly  be  collected  and  I  Just 
want  to  run  through  quickly  the  four 
points  which  they  established  the 
baseline  on  January  31,  1983,  in  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and 
the  President's  budget  said  there 
would  be  $25,887  billion  through  fiscal 
year  1988  from  interest  and  dividend 
withholding. 

On  March  2,  1983,  in  a  letter  from 
Secretary  Regan  to  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance chairman  he  stated  that  the 
Treasury  attached  a  reestimate  of  rev- 
enue effect  of  withholding  of  interest 
and  dividends  and  that  included  ex- 
panded information  reporting  and 
that  estimate  was  down  from  $26  to 
$22.7  billion. 

While  we  were  debating  this  matter 
a  few  weeks  ago  in  material  prepared 
for  the  Senate  Budget  Committee  and 
the  impact  on  revenues  of  Senator 
Kasten's  proposal,  the  estimate  was 
trimmed  back  to  $18.2  billion  over  the 
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coning  fiscal  years  through  1988  that 
the  withholding  tax  would  generate. 

Now.  in  April  of  this  year  the  cur- 
rent budget  estimate  of  April  1983.  a 
periodic  reestimate  updating  previous 
numbers  required  by  the  Congression- 
al Budget  Act  of  1974  and  prepared  by 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
revealed  new  totals  on  April  12.  In  a 
table  entitled  "Change  in  Budget  Re- 
ceipts." it  subtracted  $8.1  billion  due 
to  end-of-year  withholding.  That  is 
the  explanation. 

So  from  January  31  until  April  12 
the  estimate  has  been  changed  from 
$23,887  billion  through  fiscal  1988 
down  to  $10.1  billion.  Tes,  indeed, 
there  was  overestimating  and  we  may 
get  some  more  new  estimates  lowering 
the  estimate  again  as  we  debate  this 
matter  in  the  coming  days. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  appreci- 
ate the  Senator  from  Montana's  com- 
ments. In  fact.  I  commented  on  pretty 
much  the  same  thing  yesterday,  but  I 
think  there  are  reasons  for  the 
changes  in  estimates  and  we  will  be 
discussing  those.  Much  of  the  change 
is  due  to  efforts  by  the  Treasury  to  en- 
courage those  who  are  opposing  with- 
holding on  interest  and  dividend 
income  to  support  the  legislation,  the 
law  that  was  passed  last  year.  Of 
course,  the  numbers  did  change,  and 
they  dropped  when  Treasxiry  author- 
ized yearend  withholding  which  the 
banks  did  not  like,  but  which  helps  the 
savers,  and  when  Treasury  made  some 
of  the  changes  that  the  banks  asked 
for.  There  will  be  a  full  explanation  of 
that  provided.  But.  nonetheless.  It  is 
confusing,  as  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana pointed  out.  to  have  almost  a 
monthly  change  in  the  revenue  figure. 
I  am  certain  that  if,  in  fact,  the  com- 
promise that  has  yet  to  be  fully  ex- 
plained is  adopted  there  will  be  an- 
other change. 

But  I  would  Just  suggest,  as  I  said  as 
candidly  as  I  could  in  a  discussion 
today  in  the  Republican  policy  lunch- 
eon, that  as  I  counted  the  votes  last 
night,  the  hard  votes  on  cloture,  I  had 
only  28.  So  I  went  down  to  the  White 
House  last  night  to  see  how  many  they 
had.  They  did  not  have  any,  so  I  still 
had  28.  and  it  seemed  to  me  at  that 
point  we  had  two  ways  to  go:  To  go 
ahead  and  make  the  fight,  and  lose, 
and  have  the  repealer  passed  with 
only  the  requirement  that  you  attach 
the  1099's,  which  we  were  told  pro- 
duced no  revenue  at  all.  or  to  try  to 
work  out  some  compromise  where  we 
could  preserve  most  of  the  revenue.  I 
would  say,  under  the  compromise  we 
have  tentatively  agreed  on,  we  will 
lose  about  $5.2  billion  compared  to 
current  law  which  raises  about  $17.7 
billion  more  than  pre-TEFRA  law. 
That  is  a  loss,  but  it  also  retains  about 
two-thirds  of  the  initial  estimate,  and 
it  does  delay  withholding  until  1987  on 
interest  and  dividends.  At  that  time  if 
we  do  not  have  a  95-percent  compli- 


ance rate  as  certified  by  a  OAO  study 
subject  to  the  two  Houses'  approval, 
then  withholding  would  take  place. 

But  much  of  the  revenue  is  picked 
up  in  what  we  caU  backup  withhold- 
ing. There  have  been  a  lot  of  argu- 
ments on  this  floor  that  we  do  not 
want  to  go  after  the  honest  taxpayers; 
we  want  to  go  after  the  other  taxpay- 
ers. I  frankly  believe  that  withholding 
is  good  tax  policy.  The  Senator  from 
Kansas  has  not  changed  his  mind  on 
withholding,  but  he  has  changed  his 
views  on  what  Is  possible  to  achieve. 

We  provide  for  backup  withholding 
for  taxpayers  who  fall  to  comply  with 
the  law.  We  require  those  who  send 
out  1099's  to  do  it  by  first-class  mail, 
in  official  form.  We  do  require  that 
magnetic  tape  filing  be  required,  with 
a  1-year  waiver  authority  for  hardship 
cases,  perhaps  for  that  place  in  Mon- 
tana. Deer  Lodge.  I  believe,  was  the 
one  the  Senator  mentioned  to  me 
about  1  month  ago.  We  also  require 
that  copies  of  the  1099  forms  be  at- 
tached to  the  return.  That  is  at  the  in- 
sistence of  the  Senator  from  Alaska, 
Senator  Mttrkowski.  and  others,  who 
believe  that  is  part  of  the  way  you 
solve  this  problem.  That  is  not  the 
view  of  the  IRS. 

We  also  have  a  broad  civil  penalty  of 
$1,000  for  individuals  who  attempt  to 
avoid  or  attempt  to  evade  income  tax 
on  interest  or  dividends. 

There  is  stiU  some  drafting  being 
done.  I  am  not  certain  what  support 
this  amendment  will  have.  As  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  properly  noted, 
the  President  has  not  indicated  that 
he  would  support  this  bUl.  He  has  only 
indicated  that  he  would  veto  repeal. 

This  is  not  repeal:  it  is  delay.  And  it 
does  provide  backup  withholding  in 
some  cases  and  has  some  other  provi- 
sions that  I  think  the  President  might 
agree  with.  I  cannot  speak  for  the 
President.  I  have  no  authority  to 
speak  for  the  President.  I  did  receive 
at  least  some  indication  from  those  we 
met  with  at  the  White  House  that  it 
was  all  right  to  explore  certain  areas. 
That  is  precisely  what  we  did. 

I  would  just  suggest  that  we  hope  to 
discuss  this  matter  in  detail  tomorrow, 
unless  cloture  is  invoked.  The  reason 
we  prefer  that  cloture  not  be  invoked 
is  that  imder  cloture,  much  of  this 
amendment  would  not  be  germane, 
and  much  of  the  revenue  we  hope  to 
retain  would  not  be  picked  up.  In  my 
view  that  would  be  contrary  to  what  I 
believe  is  the  general  policy  of  the 
Senate. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  Senator  who  is 
going  to  stand  up  and  say  we  ought  to 
let  anybody  who  does  not  pay  their 
taxes  Just  escape.  The  President 
thinks  the  best  way  is  to  just  have 
withholding.  Very  honestly,  we  did  not 
have  the  votes  for  that.  I  cannot  pre- 
dict what  will  happen  to  this  bill  when 
it  leaves  the  Senate.  I  did  meet  with 
the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 


Committee  this  morning.  He  stiU  feels 
as  I  do.  that  withholding  is  the  best 
way.  Again,  I  caiuiot  speak  for  the 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  would  not  make  any 
effort  to  do  that. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  I  wonder  if  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  will  yield  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  I  would  like  to  in- 
quire as  to  where  we  stand  now.  Is  a 
cloture  vote  now  scheduled  for  tomor- 
row on  the  original  Kasten  amend- 
ment? Is  that  scheduled? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes;  we  come  in  at  noon 
and  I  understand  it  will  be  1  hour 
after  the  Senate  convenes. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  And  then  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  would  again  urge  Senators 
to  vote  against  cloture? 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Or  to  vitiate  the  clo- 
ture motion. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Then,  at  that 
time,  the  bill  would  be  open  for 
amendment,  is  that  it,  and  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  would  intend  to  offer 
a  substitute  amendment? 

Mr.  KASTEN.  If  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  will  yield,  it  is  the  hope  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  that 
there  may  be  an  opportunity  tomor- 
row, possibly  by  stretching  out  the 
time  by  unanimous  consent,  agreeing 
to  vote  on  the  cloture  motion  2  hours 
after  we  meet,  that  there  would  be 
something  like  that  tomorrow  so  we 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  work 
out  the  details  of  this  modified  amend- 
ment before  the  second  cloture  vote  is 
vitiated. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Could  I  inquire 
further  of  the  majority  leader?  If  the 
compromise  amendment  is  offered, 
then  is  it  the  intention  of  the  majority 
leader  to  ask  for  a  time  agreement  on 
that  compromise  amendment? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senator  knows.  I  have  been  away  from 
the  city  until  Just  a  short  time  ago.  I 
have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  to 
talk  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
the  Senator  from  Kansas,  or  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia.  I  am  willing  to 
do  that.  It  sounds  like  a  good  idea  to 
me.  The  honest  answer  is  I  have  not 
yet  discussed  that  with  the  principals. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  I  wonder  if  I  can 
be  considered  one  of  the  principals  for 
the  purpose  of  negotiating  a  time 
agreement.  I  would  very  much  like  to 
be  consulted. 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  Senator  is  always 
one  of  the  principals  in  every  respect. 
I  will  add  him  to  the  list  of  those  I  wiU 
consult. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  I  very  much 
thank  the  majority  leader  for  that. 

As  I  understand  it.  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  intends  to  offer  his  substi- 
tute amendment  tomorrow. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  It  is  likely  to  be  a 
Dole-Kasten  or  Kasten-Dole  substitute 


amendment.  We  intend  to  work  to- 
gether on  it. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  And  that  would  be 
open  for  debate  or  any  motions  that 
may  or  may  not  be  in  order. 

Mr.  BAKER.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  for  a  moment.  I  do  not  know  ex- 
actly what  the  parliamentary  situation 
is  because  I  was  not  here.  I  imfortu- 
nately  was  attending  my  uncle's  funer- 
al. 

In  any  event.  If  I  recall  the  proce- 
dure correctly,  all  of  the  slots  in  the 
amendment  tree  have  been  filled  and 
it  would  require  unanimous  consent  or 
the  withdrawal  of  an  amendment  in 
order  to  do  this.  But  I  am  sure  that 
could  be  done.  Indeed,  if  consent  not 
be  given  to  do  it.  we  can  attempt  to  do 
it  in  another  way.  I  pledge  to  the  Sen- 
ator I  will  get  this  matter  procedurally 
before  the  Senate. 

Jdr.  DANFORTH.  Again,  can  the 
majority  leader  assure  me  that  I  can 
be  consulted  before  any  agreement  is 
reached  as  to  a  time  certain  to  vote  on 
the  Kasten  or  the  Kasten-Dole  amend- 
ment? 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  give  the  Senator  that 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  The  amendment, 
when  offered,  is  an  amendment  to  the 
so-called  reciprocity  bill.  How  does  the 
majority  leader  view  the  reciprocity 
bill?  It  has  always  been  my  view  that 
it  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  really 
to  get  a  hearing  and  to  be  marked  up 
and  reported  by  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee and  then  to  wait  for  a  House  bill. 
Then  it  became  the  vehicle  for  the 
Kasten  amendment. 

If  the  Kasten  amendment  or  a 
Kasten  amendment  is  adopted,  do  we 
then  go  on  to  consider  the  details  of 
the  reciprocity  bill? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes;  Mr.  President.  I 
represented  on  the  floor  some  weeks 
ago  in  colloquy  with  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  and  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  that  when  we  chose  the  reci- 
procity bUl  as  the  vehicle,  it  was  be- 
cause it  would  go  through  the  com- 
plete process  in  the  Senate.  What  the 
House  intends  to  do  with  it  remains  to 
be  seen.  I  must  say  that  I  think  the 
House  would  find  the  vehicle  as  so 
amended  not  proper.  But  I  think  the 
matter  will  find  its  way  through  the 
Senate  process. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
the  indication  I  received  this  morning 
is  that  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
would  have  hearings  on  this  matter. 

I  would  want  the  record  to  show 
that  we  did  try  to  contact  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Missouri  at 
noon  today  in  an  attempt  to  bring  him 
into  the  negotiations.  He  was  imavoid- 
ably  absent.  I  know  he  has  an  interest 
in  this  as  well  as  the  reciprocity  por- 
tion of  the  legislation. 

I  would  only  say  finally  that  any  of 
these  figures  for  revenue  gain  from 
backup  withholding  that  I  referred  to 
will  be  based  in  large  part  on  whether 


or  not  the  Congress  is  willing  to  pro- 
vide the  Treasury  with  the  necessary 
supplemental  m^propriations  to  carry 
out  what  the  Congress  says  they 
should  do  to  follow  up  mismatches.  I 
want  the  record  to  Indicate  that.  I 
think  that  is  an  area  we  will  have  to 
cover  at  a  later  time. 

Mi.  kasten.  Will  the  majority 
leader  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Bfr.  President.  I  do  not 
have  the  floor.  I  would  be  pleased  for 
the  Senator  to  seek  recognition. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  summary  of  the  tentative 
compromise: 

Backup  withholding  proposal  for  in- 
terest and  dividends. 

Point  No.  1.  Delay  imtll  July  1. 1987. 
Mandatory  withholding  on  interest 
and  dividends  will  commence  on  July 
1.  1987,  only  if  the  1985  compliance 
rate  for  individuals  is  not  at  least  95 
percent  as  reported  by  GAO  and  only 
if  both  Houses  of  Congress  approve 
the  funding  of  the  GAO  report  within 
00  dftvs. 

Point  No.  2.  Backup  withholding. 
Present  law  backup  withholding  will 
be  expanded  to  apply  to  interest  and 
dividend  income  at  a  20-percent  rate 
and  to  include  the  following  cases:  No 
prior  year  return,  after  notice  by  IRS. 
and  prior  year  underreporting  of  inter- 
est income  by  $50.  after  notice  by  IRS. 
Certification  procedures  to  insure  cor- 
rect taxpayer  identification  numbers 
may  be  prescribed. 

Point  No.  3.  Return  format.  Copies 
of  1099  information  reports  will  be  re- 
quired to  be  matched  with  filed  re- 
turns. Magnetic  tape  filing  will  be  re- 
quired with  1-year  waiver  authority 
for  hardship. 

Point  No.  4.  ms  matching.  The  IRS 
will  be  required  to  implement  a  better 
program  for  matching  interest  and 
dividend  information  returns  with  tax 
returns.  Treasury  will  submit  a  report 
on  necessary  supplemental  appropria- 
tions. 

Point  No.  5.  Stricter  payor  penalties. 
A  negligence  penalty  will  apply  to 
payors  who  do  not  have  a  certified 
statement  from  account  holder  provid- 
ing his  TIN,  with  increased  penalties 
for  gross  negligence. 

A  no-fault  penalty  will  apply  to 
payors  who  do  not  file  an  information 
return,  with  increased  penalties  if  the 
payor  fails  to  file  a  large  percentage  of 
information  retiuTis. 

A  negligence  penalty  will  apply  to 
payors  who  do  not  impose  backup 
withholding  when  required. 

Point  No.  6.  Fraud  penalty.  A  $1,000 
civil  penalty  will  apply  to  individuals 
who  attempt  to  evade  or  avoid  income 
tax  on  interest  and  dividends. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
yield. 


B4r.  BYRD.  What  assurance  will  the 
Senate  have  that  the  next  Congress 
will  not  undo  this? 

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  have  no  assurance 
as  to  what  the  next  Congress  may  or 
may  not  do.  but  we  did  not  have  that 
assurance  on  the  bill  in  general. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Will  the  Senator  read 
once  more  the  paragraph  that  dealt 
with  the  congressional  veto? 

Mr.  KASTEN.  The  details  of  the 
congressional  veto  will  be  worked  out 
In  the  legislaUon.  What  I  am  giving 
here  is  the  elements.  What  I  read  is 
that  the  compliance  must  be  at  least 
95  percent  as  reported  by  GAO  and 
only  if  both  Houses  of  Congress  ap- 
prove the  findings  of  the  GAO  report 
within  90  days. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  that  the  legisla- 
tion says  that  the  GAO  will  report  to 
us  not  later  than  January  of  1987  as  to 
their  analysis  of  the  1985  compliance. 
Then,  within  the  same  kind  of  process 
we  have  for  legislative  veto  now,  which 
has  to  follow  a  fast  track  veto  process 
in  order  to  force  a  vote,  we  cannot 
delay  a  vote  from  occurring.  There 
needs  to  be  an  affirmative  vote  in  the 
House  that  we  agree  with  the  GAO 
that  there  Is  95  percent  noncompli- 
ance and  an  affirmative  vote  in  the 
Senate  that  we  agree  with  the  GAO.  It 
is  envisioned  that  that  vote  win  take 
place  sometime  between  January 
when  the  vote  is  before  us  and  July 
when  withholding  will  trigger  in. 

If  either  House  decided  that  the 
GAO  report  was  not  accurate  and  did 
not  properly  reflect  the  rate  of  compli- 
ance, the  GAO  would  then  be  required 
to  go  back,  reanalyze  1985.  and  during 
the  period  that  they  are  reanalyzing 
1985  to  get  the  additional  information 
Congress  would  want,  withholding  will 
not  take  effect. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor's explanation  is  helpfuL  Is  there  a 
fast  track  approach  built  into  this  as 
part  of  the  mechanism? 

Mr.  KASTEN.  It  is  built  into  the  leg- 
islation. 
Mr.  BYRD.  It  will  be  built  into  the 

legislation? 

Mr.  KASTEN.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  it  will  be  built  into  the  legisla- 
tion. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
are  no  ftirther  remarks  in  this  respect, 
I  wish  to  amend  my  request  for  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business.  There  has  not  been 
such  a  period  today. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
l>e  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  8:10  p.m.  in  which 
Senators  may  speak. 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


UMI 


WITHHOLDING  OF  DIVIDENDS 
AND  INTEREST 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  1.  1983,  a  10-percent  withholding 
on  dividends  and  interest  will  go  into 
effect.  It  has  been  argued  by  the  pro- 
ponents of  withholding  that  the  reve- 
nue gained  by  the  Treasury  will  ap- 
pixnimate  $18  billion  over  the  next  5 
years.  Given  the  current  Federal 
budget  deficit  problem.  I  can  certainly 
sympathize  with  attempts  to  improve 
the  situation. 

However,  these  revenues  will  be  ex- 
tracted at  a  tremendous  cost  from  the 
Nation's  middle  class  and  financial  in- 
stitutions. Therefore.  I  strongly  sup- 
port repeal  of  this  onerous  and  bur- 
densome provision. 

I  do  believe,  however,  that  the  smaU 
minority  of  people  not  reporting 
earned  interest  and  dividend  income, 
at  a  time  when  there  is  90  percent  re- 
porting, should  be  encouraged  to  do 
so.  For  this  reason,  I  have  cosponsored 
the  amendment  offered  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Wisconsin 
which  will  repeal  the  current  with- 
holding provision  and  add  a  new  re- 
quirement that  taxpayers  attach 
copies  of  their  1099  tax  forms  to  their 
tax  returns.  This  added  reporting  will 
greatly  encourage  compliance  without 
penalizing  either  the  middle  class  or 
the  financial  institutions  that  they 
rely  upon. 

The  potential  financial  penalty  aris- 
ing from  implementation  of  the  new 
withholding  requirement  to  which  I 
am  referring  is  of  immense  propor- 
ti(His.  Peat  Marwick  Mitchell  &  Co.,  a 
leading  accounting  firm,  has  estimated 
that  the  more  than  14,000  commercial 
banks  will  pay  a  total  of  $3  to  $6  bU- 
lion  in  the  first  year  alone  to  imple- 
ment a  withholding  system.  It  is  fur- 
ther estimated  that  the  average 
middle-size  bank  will  have  to  pay  ap- 
proximately 1400,000  annually  to 
manage  the  withholding  requirements. 
Some  people  may  say  that  commercial 
banks  can  afford  this  burden,  but  the 
reality  is  that  these  added  operating 
expenses  will  be  passed  on  to  consum- 
ers and  small  businesses  in  the  form  of 
both  higher  fees  and  borrowing  rates. 
Obviously,  these  costs  will  negate  any 
benefit  that  withholding  may  have  for 
the  Treasury. 

Where  some  would  erroneously 
argue  that  commercial  banks  can 
absorb  these  costs,  no  one  would  claim 
that  the  savings  and  loan  industry  can 
afford  any  added  outlays.  The  United 
States  League  of  Savings  has  estimat- 
ed that,  in  1983,  the  savings  and  loan 
industry  will  lose  $750  million.  With- 
holding will  add  another  $200  million 
to  these  losses.  During  1982,  in  my 
home  State  of  New  York,  the  savings 


and  loan  Industry  lost  $404  million. 
Losses  undublously  will  continue  in 
1983  if  abetted  by  $16  million  in  added 
witholding  costs.  This  may  be  enough 
to  push  many  of  New  York's  savings 
and  loans  over  the  brink,  ultimately  to 
the  detriment  of  their  depositors. 

One  such  possible  savings  and  loan. 
Bowery  Savings  Bank,  will  pay  an  esti- 
mated $550,000  in  the  first  year  that 
the  withholding  provisions  are  in 
effect.  This  Institution  is  already  re- 
ceiving FSLIC  assistance.  It  should 
not  be  forced  to  pay  an  additional 
$550,000  to  meet  new  Federal  regula- 
tions. 

In  the  case  of  a  smaller  entity.  Cen- 
tral Federal  Savings  in  Long  Beach, 
N.Y.,  will  bear  an  added  $73,000  in 
higher  costs  to  manage  the  withhold- 
ing program  in  the  first  year  alone. 
The  bank  serves  primarily  the  smaU 
businesses  and  savers  of  Long  Island. 
These  customers  will  foot  the  bill  at  a 
time  when  the  recession  is  just  ending. 

Mr.  President,  my  point  is  that  with- 
holding is  a  people  issue.  Directly  or 
indirectly,  the  little  people  will  absorb 
the  higher  costs  incurred  by  the 
banks.  These  are  the  same  people  that 
have  been  most  hvat  by  the  high  cost 
of  banking  during  the  recession.  We 
cannot  in  good  conscience  further 
injure  these  individuals  and  their  busi- 
nesses. 

There  are  other  problems  in  the 
witliholding  provisions.  With  unem- 
plojrment  at  double-digit  levels,  this  is 
no  time  to  discourage  the  reinvest- 
ment of  savings.  The  accimiulation  of 
capital  is  needed  badly  if  we  are  to  fi- 
nance new  projects  and  put  people 
back  to  work.  Withholding  of  divi- 
dends and  interest  stifles  reinvest- 
ment. The  main  thrust  of  the  Reagan 
administration  economic  program  has 
been  the  accumulation  of  capital.  It 
will  be  that  much  harder  for  corpora- 
tions and  consumers  to  save  for  the 
future  if  dividends  and  interest  are 
withheld.  Indisputably,  this  will  have 
the  effect  of  exacerbating  the  current 
unemployment  problem. 

Finally,  although  the  new  withhold- 
ing law  contains  exceptions  for  many 
of  the  poor  and  elderly,  the  required 
procedures  which  these  individuals 
wiU  have  to  go  through  in  order  to 
obtain  their  needed  exemptions  are 
complicated.  Many  will  not  under- 
stand the  exemption  procedures  or 
will  not  learn  of  them  in  time.  Thus, 
many  of  those  who  well  deserve  to  be 
exempted  from  withholding— those 
who  need  all  of  their  income  now,  not 
at  some  future  tax  refimd  date— will, 
in  effect,  be  denied  and  exemption. 

The  amendment  we  are  now  consid- 
ering would  greatly  reduce  the  report- 
ing requirements.  By  simply  requiring 
that  1099  forms  be  attached  to  tax  re- 
turns, the  Treasury  Department  has 
estimated  that  compliance  will  in- 
crease from  90  percent  to  97  percent. 
If  we  are  able  to  obtain  such  a  large 


improvement  through  this  alternate 
procedure,  I  see  no  reason  to  Impose 
the  nightmare  of  withholding. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  dividend  and  interest  withhold- 
ing is  a  people  issue.  Current  law 
would  increase  banking  costs,  exacer- 
bate unemployment,  and  create  a 
quagmire  of  reporting.  This  amend- 
ment does  quite  the  opposite,  while 
still  increasing  taxpayer  compliance. 
Consequently,  I  would  urge  its  pas- 
sage. 


NEW  YORK  TIMES  OPPOSITION 
TO  'I'Hlt:  FREEZE  IS  DEAD 
WRONG 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning's  New  York  Times  leads  off 
its  editorial  page  with  a  free-swinging 
attack  on  the  nuclear  freeze  move- 
ment. How  discouraging— that  the 
paper  that  has  given  this  country  the 
wisest  and  most  prudent  advice  for  so 
long  on  so  many  subjects  now  carps 
and  whines  about  a  movement  that 
has  mobilized  remarkably  strong 
public  support  to  stop  the  arms  race. 

With  a  nifty  professional  touch,  the 
Times  establishes  its  objectivity  by 
starting  off  with  a  few  meaningless 
compliments  for  the  freeze  that  must 
be  obvious  to  anyone.  Siu-e.  says  the 
Times,  the  freeze  movement  has  ral- 
lied widespread  public  support,  tem- 
pering the  belligerency  of  the  Reagan 
administration.  It  has  provoked  public 
interest  in  arms  control.  It  has  influ- 
enced the  Scowcroft  commission  to 
recommend  that  we  move  to  single 
warhead  from  multiwarhead  missiles— 
thus  providing  for  a  more  survivable, 
less  first-strike  oriented  deterrent. 

But  having  softened  up  the  freeze 
sympathizers,  it  thunders  that  the  for- 
mula comes  down  to  a  simplistic:  "stop 
now!"  And  then  what?  asks  the  Times. 
The  freeze,  they  say,  offers  nothing 
else,  nothing  except— stop! 

Of  course,  the  Times  is  dead  wrong. 
The  freeze  would  stop  production,  de- 
ployment and  testing,  and  it  would 
then  turn  to  negotiating  reductions  of 
nuclear  weapons  and  eventually  nego- 
tiating elimination  of  the  weapons. 
Obviously,  reductions  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons must  follow,  perhaps  by  several 
years,  the  initial  negotiations,  and  the 
elimination  of  such  weapons  may  be 
generations  away.  And  sure,  all  of  this 
may  l>e  as  impossible  as  landing  a  man 
on  the  moon  seemed  25  years  ago  or 
the  idealistic  notion  200  years  ago  that 
the  American  democracy  would  sur- 
vive and  outlast  every  other  constitu- 
tional government  on  Earth. 

The  freeze  does  face  a  painfully  dif- 
ficult and  rocky  road  ahead.  The  odds 
are  very  likely  against  success.  But  it 
represents  our  best  chance  for  surviv- 
al. 

Then  the  editorial  charges  that  the 
resolution    calls    for    an    immediate 


freeze,  while,  the  editorial  points  out, 
the  negotiations  would  take  several 
years.  And  the  resolution  calls  for  a 
verifiable  halt  in  producing  nuclear 
arms.  "Nice  but  infeasible."  says  the 
Times. 

Idr.  President,  if  we  take  this  editori- 
al attack  word  by  word,  we  find  that 
the  freeze  stands  up  very  well.  From 
the  beginning,  the  freeze  advocates 
have  insisted  that  any  freeze  be 
mutual  and  verifiable.  Obviously,  it 
does  not  go  into  effect  until  the  nego- 
tiations have  been  completed  and  the 
finished  product  accepted  by  both 
sides.  Then  and  only  then  do  we  have 
an  "immediate"  freeze.  "Immediate" 
refers  to  the  moment  when  both  sides 
accepts  the  negotiations.  Then  and 
only  then  do  we  have  in  place  the 
means  to  verify  the  mutuality  of  the 
freeze.  That  should  not  be  too  hard 
for  the  Times  to  understand. 

Until  we  conclude  these  resolutions, 
there  Is  no  way  on  Elarth  we  can  make 
them  either  mutual  or  verifiable. 
After  that  and  only  after  that  agree- 
ment has  been  accepted  would  it  go 
into  effect.  The  Times  argues  that  the 
freeze  would  paralyze  "America  in  a 
potentially  vulnerable  Minuteman 
land  missile  deployment  while  doing 
nothing  about  the  Soviet  Union's  po- 
tential first-strike  force."  Nonsense. 
By  the  time  the  freeze  can  be  negotiat- 
ed, we  can  make  adjustments,  and  we 
have  the  Scowcroft  commission  Itself 
finding  that  the  window  of  vulnerabU- 
ity  was  shut  after  all,  that  the  subma- 
rine and  bomber  deterrent  of  America 
could  and  would  survive  any  Soviet 
first  strike  with  an  overwhelming  ca- 
pability. 

Finally,  the  Times  calls  on  freeze  ad- 
vocates In  the  Congress  to  support  the 
"build  down"  proposal  that  would  pro- 
vide that  we  could  modernize  our  nu- 
clear arsenal  as  long  as  we  reduced  by 
two  missiles  or  two  warheads  for  every 
one  missile  or  one  warhead  we  brought 
into  our  arsenal.  What  an  argument 
for  never  agreeing  to  an  end  to  the 
aims  race.  Certainly  this  has  a  simple, 
easy  plausibility,  until  we  think  about 
it.  But  how  would  we  administer  a 
"build  down"?  The  single  constant  in 
military  conflicts  over  the  last  hun- 
dred years  is  the  assurance  that  as 
long  as  the  marvels  of  our  scientific 
laboratories  are  devoted  to  the  devel- 
opment of  weapons  of  death  and  de- 
struction, new  means  of  human  exter- 
mination will  develop  that  will  eventu- 
ally assure  the  end  of  mankind  on 
Earth.  Ah,  the  marvels  of  "moderniza- 
tion." Our  ancestors  would  trade  two 
swords  for  one  bullet-firing  musket 
any  day,  and  two  bullet-firing  muskets 
for  one  machine  gun,  and  two  machine 
guns  for  a  conventional  airplane- 
dropped  bomb,  and  two  conventional 
bombs  for  one  fat  A-bomb  of  the  kind 
we  dropped  at  Hiroshima,  and  two  fat 
bombs  for  a  hydrogen  bomb.  Get  the 
idea?  "Build  down"  sounds  great.  We 


would  destroy  two  of  our  stationary 
land-based  missiles  for  one  submarine 
missile— Just  as  accurate  but  with  far 
greater  mobility  and  far  less  vxilner- 
ability.  What  a  nightmare  to  adminis- 
ter a  "Build-down "  Treaty!  In  every 
"build  down,"  a  judgment  would  have 
to  be  made  on  the  tradeoff.  Does 
anyone  really  believe  that  either  the 
Soviet  Union  or  the  United  States 
would  trade  two  for  one  unless  they 
believed  they  were  enhancing  their 
military  seciulty  and  power?  Of  course 
not.  Does  anyone  believe  that  the 
"build-down"  would  not  simply  turn  to 
our  scientific  labs  with  an  incentive  to 
come  on  like  gangbusters,  with  ever 
newer  and  more  devastating  super 
weapons? 

So,  yes  indeed,  the  freeze  has  its 
problems.  It  carries  serious  risks.  But 
the  very  simplicity  which  the  Times 
deplores  constitutes  its  strength.  Stop. 
Stop  as  soon  as  we  negotiate  the 
freeze  and  agree  on  both  sides.  We 
should  condition  that  stop  on  verifica- 
tion by  the  most  meticulous  inspection 
we  can  negotiate.  To  those  who  say 
the  Soviets  would  never  agree.  I  say 
let  us  try.  Both  countries  gain  from 
vigorous  and  thorough  verification.  All 
of  us  know  that  it  is  essential,  the  key 
to  peace— indeed  in  the  long  run,  very 
likely  the  key  to  mankind's  survival  on 
Earth. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  from  today's 
New  York  Times  entitled  "Stop  Nukes; 
Then  What?"  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recobo,  as  follows: 


A  freese  would  ban  weapons  moderniza- 
tion—thus halting  improvement*  in  weap- 
ons that  would  stabilize  the  balance  of 
terror.  The  resolution  calls  for  but  falls  to 
give  useful  "special  attention"  to  destabiliz- 
ing first-strike  weapons.  It  woud  freeze 
America  In  a  potentially  vulnerable  Minute- 
man  land-mlssle  deployment  while  doing 
nothing  about  the  Soviet  Union's  potential 
first-strike  force.  The  remedy,  the  ingenious 
Scowcroft  proposal  to  create  "Midgetman." 
would  be  barred. 

Is  there  some  way  to  tiamess  all  this  polit- 
ical energy  to  constructive  arms  control 
ends?  There  Is  talk  of  a  conference  commit- 
tee compromise  between  House  and  Senate 
resolutions,  but  the  best  that  could  produce 
is  a  least-common-denominator  compromise. 
What's  needed  is  a  new  approach  to  the 
arms  control  dilemma  along  the  lines  sug- 
gested by  the  Scowcroft  report. 

Two  Imaginative  precursors  of  tills  pro- 
posal are  already  before  Congress:  the 
"build-down"  proposal  sponsored  by  Sena- 
tors Nunn  and  Cohen  would  require  disman- 
tling of  two  older  nuclear  weapons  for  every 
new  one  deployed.  Representative  Gore's 
comprehensive  plan  would  also  move  the  su- 
perpowers toward  the  Scowcroft  goal  of  re- 
ducing multiple-warhead  missiles.  Both 
would  build  on  the  SALT  treaties,  but  em- 
phasize ceilings  on  warheads  rather  than 
launchers  and  missiles. 

A  dozen  or  more  pro-freeze  senators  have 
endorsed  the  build-down  idea.  Unfortunate- 
ly, Instead  of  welcoming  such  liuiovatlons. 
many  freeze  enthusiasts  attack  them.  And 
the  House  Democratic  leadership  continues 
to  press  for  the  freeze  resolution:  stop,  now. 
But  there's  still  no  next  sentence.  Where  Is 
the  program  to  match  the  piety? 


tProm  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  18, 1983] 
'Stop  Nukks';  Thei  What? 

The  nuclear  freeze  resolution  that  comes 
up  before  the  House  of  Representatives  to- 
morrow Is  a  primal  scream  against  man- 
kind's atomic  predicament.  O.K.,  agreed: 
The  overhanging  nuclear  nightmare  justi- 
fies screaming.  But  then  what?  To  exclaim 
'Stop  nukes  now"  displays  passion,  but  no 
practicality.  What's  the  next  sentence? 
Where  Is  the  credible  arms  control  policy 
that  freeze  advocates  have  failed  so  far  to 
advance? 

To  its  credit,  the  movement  has  aroused 
widespread  public  support,  undoubtedly 
tempering  the  belligerency  of  the  Reagan 
Administration's  statements  and  helping  to 
induce  the  reasonable  new  proposal  for  the 
Euromissile  negotiations  in  Geneva.  The 
freeze  movement  has  also  stirred  Congres- 
sional Interest  In  arms  control— probably  In- 
fluencing the  Scowcroft  commission's  far- 
sighted  proposal  to  replace  destabilizing 
multi-warhead  missiles  with  small,  single- 
warhead  "Midgetman." 

Yet  the  proposals  of  the  freeze  movement 
itself  have  barely  evolved  past  the  original, 
simplistic  formula  of  "stop,  now." 

The  House  resolution  still  calls  for  an  "im- 
mediate" freeze  through  negotiations  with 
Moscow.  Yet  such  negotiations  would  have 
to  take  several  years.  The  resolution  still 
calls  for  a  "verifiable"  halt  in  producing  nu- 
clear arms.  Nice,  but  Infeasible. 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION:  IT 

IS      TIME      FOR      PRESIDENT 

REAGAN  TO  ACT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
Sunday's  Washington  Post  carried  an 
excellent  article  by  Haynes  Johnson 
on  the  need  for  ratification  of  the 
Genocide  Convention. 

The  article  lauds  the  President  and 
Vice  President  for  their  eloquent 
speeches  during  activities  last  week 
commemorating  the  Holocaust  and 
honoring  its  survivors. 

But  Mr.  Johnson  goes  on  to  point 
out  that  these  words  need  to  be 
backed  up  by  action  and  that  action  is 
ratification  of  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion—a treaty  that  would  "put  the 
United  States  unequivocally  on  record 
as  backing  what  it  says  it  supports  "— 
the  right  of  national,  ethnic,  racial, 
and  religious  groups  to  live  free  from 
fear  of  another  Holocaust. 

He  also  goes  on  to  make  an  argu- 
ment which  I  have  not  stressed  in  my 
own  speeches  and  which  deserves  em- 
phasis. He  notes  that  "the  treaty 
would  deny  sanctuary  and  compel  ex- 
tradition of  war  criminals,  such  as  the 
Nazis  who  committed  Holocaust  atroc- 
ities." 

Mr.  President,  the  treaty  is  just  that 
simple.  It  is  an  affirmation  of  the 
right  to  live  and  an  affirmation  that 
criminals— those  committing  the  most 
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heinous   crime    known   to   man— will 
face  certain  punishment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Haynes  Johnson's  column  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was   ordered   to   be   printed   in   the 
Rkord.  as  follows: 
CFrom  the  Wuhlngton  Poet,  April  17, 1983] 

RSAOAJI'8  ELOQOnfCI  CAIfHOT  MASK  FAn.UHK 

To  Push  Okn ocidb  Pact 
(By  Haynes  Johnson) 

In  a  dty  of  stale  conventions  and  con- 
stantly staced  protests,  all  aimed  at  gaining 
national  exposure  through  the  media,  the 
gathering  of  Holocaust  survivors  here  last 
week  set  an  extraordinary  example  of  genu- 
ine emotion  and  meaning.  It  also  provided  a 
stark  c(mtrast  in  the  differing  ways  the 
Reagan  administration  shows  its  support,  or 
lack  of  it,  for  the  universal  question  of 
human  rights  abuses  as  grotesquely  typified 
by  the  Holocaust. 

To  sit  among  the  audience  in  the  cavern- 
ous assembly  hall  at  the  new  D.C.  Conven- 
tion Center  was  to  witness  many  polgiuuit 
scenes.  Wliat  was  being  seen  was  too  person- 
al and  intimate.  It  made  an  observer  feel 
like  an  intruder.  It  made  you  want  to  avert 
your  eyes. 

Men  and  women  slowly  marched  down  the 
aisles,  gazing  into  the  audience  as  they  si- 
lently held  up  hand-lettered  signs  bearing 
names  of  their  concentration  camp  or  home 
town.  OcassionaUy  another  man  or  woman 
would  stand  and  look  intently  at  a  sign, 
then,  in  a  burst  of  emotion  and  shedding  of 
tears,  would  embrace  the  person  carrying  it. 
They  had  found  a  personal  link  to  thelr 
tragic  past.  These  encounters,  repeated 
throughout  the  convention  center,  were 
painful  and  stirring  and  moving  beyond  the 
capacity  of  mere  words  to  convey. 

The  point  here  is  not  to  attempt  to  recap- 
ture those  scenes  or  retell  the  conversations 
that  kept  springing  up,  many  of  them  so  el- 
oquent and.  again,  so  personal.  That  has 
been  done,  and  well,  by  the  press.  The  point, 
now  that  it's  over,  is  to  address  other  ques- 
tions, and  criticisms,  about  the  event. 

Why,  it  is  being  asked,  was  the  United 
States  government  officially  commemorat- 
ing the  victims  of  the  Holocaust  and  honor- 
ing the  survivors  not  only  in  ceremonies 
here,  but  also  around  the  coimtry?  Why  is 
the  govenunent  underwriting  creation  of 
the  new  Holocaust  Memorial  Museum  that 
will  be  housed  here?  If  a  memorial  to  Euro- 
pean victims  of  Nazi  mass  murder  is  in 
order,  why  not  one  to  other  oppressed 
groups  who  experienced  mass  extermina- 
tion? Why  not  one  to  the  Cambodians?  Why 
not  a  memorial  to  groups  closer  to  home? 
Why  not  one  to  black  slaves  imported  into 
this  country?  Why  not  one  to  call  public  at- 
tention to  atrocities  suffered  by  American 
Indians? 

These  are  all  legitimate  questions  to 
which  the  Reagan  administration  provided 
compelling  answers.  President  Reagan  and 
Vice  President  Bush,  in  appearances  before 
the  gathering  last  week,  matched  the  emo- 
tional moment  their  with  own  statements. 

In  tils  formal,  written  greeting  to  the  sur- 
vivors, the  president  said:  "This  gathering 
will  heighten  our  awareness  of  the  events 
that  led  to  the  Holocaust  and  serve  to  renew 
our  commitment  to  a  moral  vision  that  will 
never  permit  such  atrocities  again."  In  his 
appearance  before  them,  he  reiterated  that 
theme  by  saying:  "Our  most  sacred  task  now 
is  ensuring  that  this  greatest  of  hiuian 


tragedies,  the  Holocaust,  never  fades— that 
its  lesaona  are  not  forgotten." 

Bush,  in  his  remarks  formally  setting 
aside  two  federal  buildings  to  house  the 
Holocaust  Memorial  Museum,  was,  if  any- 
thing, more  eloquent.  "Never  again  in  the 
liistory  of  man  will  we  allow  human  rights 
to  be  so  viciously  abused,"  he  said.  And  he 
struck  exactly  the  right  note  when  he  said 
the  museum  "will  show  what  can  happen" 
Just  as  "the  Holocaust  serves  as  a  universal 
warning." 

Tocether,  they  drew  the  essential  lessons 
about  the  universality  of  the  tragedy:  the 
quintessential  example  of  man's  inhumanity 
to  man.  Would  that  their  words  were  equal- 
ly clear  and  forthright  on  a  directly  related 
question  of  human  rights  abuses,  one 
springing  out  of  the  Holocaust  experience 
Itself.  Sadly,  they  are  not. 

For  34  years,  a  treaty  committing  the 
United  States  to  opposition  to  genocide  has 
been  pending  before  the  Senate.  Despite  the 
backing  of  president  after  president  and 
ratification  by  about  85  nations,  it  continues 
to  languish  in  the  Senate.  Failure  to  ratify 
this  treaty  remains  a  stain  on  this  country, 
one  even  more  embarrassing  in  the  context 
of  the  Holocaust  observances  in  Washington 
last  week  and  the  official  endorsement  of 
them. 

The  treaty  had  its  inception  in  the  horri- 
fied international  reaction  to  Nazi  atrocities 
of  World  War  11.  Immediately  after  the  war 
and  liberation  of  the  survivors  from  their 
concentration  camps,  the  U.N.  Oeneral  As- 
sembly passed  a  resolution  declaring  geno- 
cide a  crime  under  international  law.  In 
June,  1949,  President  Truman  submitted 
the  treaty  to  the  Senate,  with  a  strong 
appeal  that  it  be  ratified.  It  immediately  fell 
afoul  of  domestic  politics  of  the  rankest 
sort. 

Specifically,  the  genocide  treaty  became 
trapped  in  the  civil  rights— U.S.  vs.  states- 
struggles  that  domiiuited  the  politics  of  the 
1950s  and  early  1960s.  It  became  a  contro- 
versial example  of  internationalism  and  of 
the  possibilities  that  its  sanctions  against 
human-rights  abuses  could  be  applied  inter- 
nally to  incidents  in  this  country,  especially 
during  the  bloody  civil  rights  confrontations 
that  occurred  in  the  Deep  South. 

Although  those  arguments  no  longer  have 
any  relevance  in  the  America  of  the  1980s, 
the  genocide  treaty  remains  a  fervent  rally- 
ing cry  among  the  far  right-wing  groups, 
such  as  the  Liberty  Lobby  and  John  Birch 
Society.  They  continue  to  organize  a  mili- 
tant campaign  against  the  treaty,  flooding 
Capitol  Hill  with  literature  and  enlisting 
support  of  such  politicians  as  Republican 
Sens.  Jesse  Helms  and  John  P.  East  of 
North  Carolina  and  Strom  Thurmond  of 
South  Carolina. 

The  argiunent  these  senators  and  the  far 
right  make  agtUnst  the  treaty  is  ttiat  it 
would  be  a  sellout  of  the  United  States  and 
a  negation  of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Little  more  than  a  year  ago.  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  Chairman 
Charles  H.  Percy  (R.-Ill.)  was  saying  public- 
ly that  he  believed  there  were  enough  votes 
in  the  Senate  then  to  ratify  the  treaty. 
Helms  immediately  vowed  a  filibuster.  Even 
though  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
has  reported  the  treaty  favorably  four  times 
over  the  long  decades,  the  treaty  has 
reached  the  Senate  floor  only  once.  That 
time  it  was  stymied  by  a  filibuster. 

Arguments  against  the  treaty  are  patently 
phony.  Basically,  all  the  treaty  would  do  is 
deny  sanctuary  and  compel  extradition  of 
war  criminals,  such  as  the  Nazis  who  com- 


mitted Holocaust  atrocities.  And  it  would 
put  the  United  States  unequivocally  on 
record  as  backing  what  it  says  it  supports. 
Yet,  with  high  irony,  the  greatest  present 
stumbling  block  to  ratification  comes  from 
the  Reagan  administration.  Despite  all  of 
the  fine  words  last  week,  the  administration 
has  been  unwilling  to  confront  the  right 
wing  squarely  on  this  issue. 

Which  side  Is  it  reaUy  on?  If  it  truly  be- 
lieves in  one  set  of  principles,  as  expressed 
so  well  by  the  president  and  vice  president, 
how  can  it  not  put  the  weight  of  law  and 
moral  authority  of  the  government  strongly 
behind  this  treaty  seeking  to  prevent  future 
Holocausts? 


OUTDOOR  RECREATION 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  Join  my  colleague,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Lands  and  Reserved  Water,  Senator 
Wallop,  in  sponsoring  the  National 
Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review 
Act  of  1983. 

This  bill  would  authorize  the  cre- 
ation of  a  bipartisan  National  Outdoor 
Recreation  Resources  Review  Commis- 
sion. This  Commission  would  be  re- 
sponsible for  studying  and  recom- 
mending appropriate  policies  and  ac- 
tivities for  Government  agencies  at 
the  Federal,  State,  and  local  levels  and 
for  the  private  sector  to  insure  the 
availability  of  quality  recreation  re- 
sources and  facilities  now  and  In  the 
future.  The  Commission  would  be  re- 
quired to  transmit  a  report  on  its 
review  and  recommendations  to  the 
Congress  within  18  months  after  its 
appointment  and  would  cease  to  exist 
within  6  months  after  submitting  this 
report. 

The  findings  and  recommendations 
of  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources 
Review  commission  (ORRRC),  which 
existed  from  1958  to  1962,  contributed 
significantly  to  the  protection  of  our 
land  and  water  resources  and  the  ex- 
pansion of  recreation  activities.  How- 
ever, changes  in  national  and  regional 
demographics,  economic  conditions, 
lifestyles,  and  technology  have  result- 
ed in  dramatic  growth  and  change  in 
recreation  demand  beyond  the  1962 
projections  of  the  ORRRC.  National- 
ly, leisure  expenditures  have  grown 
from  «58  billion  a  year  in  1965  to  $244 
billion  in  1981,  a  47-percent  increase  in 
inflation-adjusted  dollars.  In  my  own 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  expenditures 
for  outdoor  recreation  are  projected  to 
continue  to  grow  17  percent  at  public 
areas  and  20  percent  at  private  facili- 
ties over  the  next  10  years. 

As  society  has  changed  over  the 
years,  the  definition  of  recreation  has 
broadened  to  include  activities  other 
than  the  traditional  forms  of  outdoor 
recreation.  The  bill  we  introduce  today 
represents  a  starting  point.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  as  this  bill  is  considered,  we 
not  overlook  these  additional  aspects. 

Formation  of  this  Commission  was 
recommended  in  a  study  conducted  by 


the  Outdoor  Recreation  Policy  Review 
Group,  a  group  of  six  prominent  busi- 
ness and  conservation  leaders  under 
the  direction  of  Laurance  S.  Rockefel- 
ler, chairman  of  the  ORRRC.  This 
study  indicated  that  in  spite  of  the  in- 
creased demand  for  recreation,  govern- 
ments at  all  levels  are  doing  less  in 
providing  outdoor  recreation  opportu- 
nities.  For  Instance,   the  Bureau   of 
Outdoor     Recreation,     the     Federal 
agency  recommended  by  the  ORRRC 
to  provide  national  leadership  In  out- 
door recreation,  has  been  dismantled. 
Federal     expenditures     for     outdoor 
recreation  have  decreased  by  almost 
50  percent  between  the  years  of  1978 
and  1982.  Recent  State  and  Federal  re- 
ports indicate  that  the  quality  of  the 
public     recreation     estate— both     re- 
sources and  facilities— is  deteriorating. 
In  addition,  a  significant  portion  of 
the  public  recreation  estate  is  under- 
used   and    could    accommodate    in- 
creased use  with  better  planning  and 
increased  investment. 

Public  and  private  recreation  re- 
sources and  programs  contribute  not 
only  to  environmental  quality,  but  to 
physical  and  mental  health  and  to  our 
Nation's  economic  vitality.  Spending 
for  recreation  and  leisure  Is  a  major 
component  of  the  economy  and  con- 
tinues to  grow.  Leisure  is  one  of  the 
fastest  growing  sectors  of  the  national 
economy,  and  1  out  of  every  15  Jobs  in 
the  country  is  directly  related  to  the 
support  of  leisure.  In  my  own  State  of 
Peimsylvania,  400,000  jobs  and  $11.8 
billion  per  year  in  consumer  spending 
have  been  traced  to  the  leisure  indus- 
try. 

The  American  public  seeks  an  in- 
creasing array  of  recreation  experi- 
ences, yet  public  and  private  efforts  to 
satisfy  this  demand  are  limited  by  in- 
adequate coordination,  increasing 
fiscal  constraints,  growing  demands  on 
land,  water  and  recreation  resources 
and  lack  of  basic  information.  Thus, 
there  is  a  need  to  review  and  antici- 
pate public  recreation  Interests  and 
demand  and  recommend  appropriate 
policies  to  insure  the  availability  of 
quality  recreation  resources  and  facili- 
ties for  this  and  future  generations.  It 
Is  for  this  reason  that  I  support  the 
National  Outdoor  Recreation  Re- 
sources Review  Act  of  1983. 


UNITED  NA'nONS  REGULATIONS 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  the 
April  25,  1983  issue  of  U.S.  News  <fe 
World  Report  contains  a  significant 
article  entitled,  "As  U.N.  Tries  To  Reg- 
ulate Just  About  Everything—."  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
this  article  be  printed  in  the  Record 
following  my  remarks.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  orderd. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  as 
this  Senator  from  South  Dakota  indi- 


cated on  two  previous  occasions  in 
recent  weeks,  the  prospect  of  increas- 
ing regulation  of  UJ3.  agricultural  and 
other  exports  by  international  organi- 
zations represents  a  serious  long-term 
danger  to  the  health  of  our  economy. 
There  Is  too  much  interference  with 
U.S.  trade  efforts  resulting  from  the 
policies  of  individual  nations.  We 
cannot  tolerate  imposition  of  addition- 
al restrictions  and  barriers  created  by 
the  misguided  bureaucracies  of  inter- 
national organizations.  American  agri- 
culture, small  business  firms,  and  com- 
panies active  in  the  export  of  U.S. 
goods  and  services  will  face  insur- 
mountable competitive  odds  if  we 
simply  Ignore  what  is  happening. 

I  oppose  the  creation  of  a  "new 
international  economic  order"  by  deci- 
sions of  international  organizations. 
We  are  overwhelmingly  outnumbered 
in  these  organizations,  yet  we  provide 
the  largest  single  share  of  the  assessed 
and  voluntary  contributions  which 
these  new  bureaucracies  depend  on  to 
carry  out  their  questionable  objec- 
tives. 

May  I  remind  Senators  that  my  sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  will  hold  hearings  on 
this  problem,  including  the  proposed 
U.S.  ECOSOC  "Consumer  Protections 
Guidelines"  on  May  19.  1983.  I  will 
convene  this  hearing  at  10  a.m.  that 
day  in  Dlrksen  419.  All  Senators 
should  attend  or  insure  that  they  have 
staff  in  attendance.  Interested  Sena- 
tors are  welcome  to  provide  written 
testimony. 

My  Senate  Resolution  115  expresses 
the  heart  of  this  problem  and  I  en- 
courage those  who  are  interested  to 
check  the  Rbcord  for  April  15,  1983  at 
page  S4737  and  March  22,  1983  at  page 
S3573.  My  colleagues'  cosponsorship  of 
this  resolution  will  be  welcomed,  not 
only  by  this  Senator  but  by  the  mil- 
lions of  Americans  whose  livelihood 
depends  upon  healthy  export  growth. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  also  a  consti- 
tutional dimension  to  this  issue.  We 
must  realize  that  property  and  eco- 
nomic rights  are  integral  parts  of 
American  freedom.  It  would  be  a  dev- 
astating blow  to  our  freedom  tf  these 
rights  were  to  be  severely  restricted  or 
eliminated  by  unnecessary  and  adverse 
regtilations  imposed  by  international 
organizations. 

Exhibit  1 

[Prom  the  U.S.  News  Ac  World  Report,  April 

1983] 


As  U  JI.  Tries  to  RxcinjiTK  Just  About 

EVERTTHmG — 


(By  Oemens  P.  Work) 
(It's  one  thing  to  control  aviation,  drugs, 
shipping.  But  U.S.  opposes  rules  that  would 
redistribute  wealth.) 

Even  as  the  Reagan  administration  strug- 
gles to  roll  back  excessive  bureaucratic  rules 
at  home,  Americai^  are  getting  tangled  in  a 
little-noticed  web  of  international  regula- 
tion imposed  by  the  United  Nations. 

Bdany  of  the  U.N.  rules  are  endorsed  by 
the  U.S.  as  vital  to  avoid  anarchy  in  an  in- 


creasingly complex  world— much  as  traffic 
lights  are  needed  in  population  centera  to 
avert  traffic  chaos. 

These  include  global  safety  standards  for 
ships  and  aircraft,  health  certificates  for 
travelers  to  some  regions,  uniform  postal 
rates  and  assignment  of  space  on  broadcast 
bands. 

But  another  form  of  international  regula- 
tion is  causing  growing  concern  in  Washing- 
ton. This  involves  an  attempt  by  poorer  na- 
tions to  wrest  a  greater  share  of  the  world's 
wealth— and  political  power— from  the  in- 
dustrial West. 

Politically  inspired  regulations  approved 
or  proposed  by  the  U.N.  In  the  last  few 
years  are  designed  primarily  to  foster  such  a 
redistribution  of  economic  and  political 
power  over  a  wide  range  of  issues.  Among 
them  are  moves  aimed  at— 

Giving  lesser-developed  nations  guaran- 
teed shares  of  the  profits  from  cargo  ship- 
ping and  undersea  mining  of  ocean-bed  min- 
eral nodules  by  industrial  countries. 

Granting  the  Third  World  a  say  in  the  be- 
havior of  multinational  corporations  and  in 
the  marketing  of  drugs,  chemicals  and 
infant  formulas. 

Authorized  nations,  including  dictator- 
ships and  Communist  regimes,  to  impose 
controls  on  the  movement  of  public  infor- 
mation and  commercial  data  over  their  bor- 
ders. 

Even  though  the  world  economic  recession 
has  tempered  some  of  the  Third  World's 
stridency.  U.S.  officials  are  concerned  about 
the  growing  scope  of  the  restrictions  sought 
by  developing  nations.  In  a  recent  speech. 
Ambassador  to  the  U.N.  Jeane  Klrkpatrick 
charged  the  world  body  with  practicing 
"global  socialism." 

"The  dominant  Ideology  in  the  UJI.  con- 
cerning economic  regulation  is  a  version  of 
class  war,"  she  said.  She  charged  that  Inter- 
national bureaucrats  who  know  little  about 
what  they  are  regulating  make  matters 
worse. 

In  a  classic  encounter  between  the  haves 
and  have-nots,  the  United  States  often  finds 
itself  in  a  small  minority  of  developed  coun- 
tries or  standing  alone  against  the  world. 

For  example,  In  December,  the  U.S.  was 
outvoted,  146  to  1,  on  a  resolution  to  com- 
pile for  the  developing  countries'  benefit  a 
UJI.  register  of  aU  "harmful  products."  The 
U.S.  opposed  the  extra  $140,000  cost,  of 
which  it  pays  a  fourth. 

At  the  root  of  the  U.8.'s  more  controver- 
sial regulations  is  muscle  flexing  by  develop- 
ing countries  In  their  postcolonial  phase. 
With  their  power  enhanced  by  the  one- 
country,  one-vote  structure  of  the  U.N.  (jen- 
eral  Assembly,  they  have  sought  since  1974 
to  use  the  U.N.  as  a  tool  to  shift  the  global 
political  and  economic  balance.  They  start- 
ed with  a  resolution  calling  for  a  "New 
International  Economic  Order"  (NIEO). 

refaratiohs 

Over  UJS.  objections,  poorer  nations  de- 
manded reparations  from  the  developed 
world,  claiming  a  right  to  aid  from  richer 
states. 

"The  problem  with  the  NIEO  is  that  it 
tends  to  view  the  world's  riches  as  a  fixed 
pie  which  must  be  cut  up  another  way,"  ob- 
serves Raymond  J.  Waldmann,  a  former  as- 
sistant secretary  in  both  the  U.S.  SUte  and 
Commerce  departments. 

An  American  diplomat  at  the  U.N.  argues 
further  "Not  only  do  they  want  a  bigger 
share,  they  want  to  get  control  of  the  knife 
that  slices  it." 
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One  example  of  recent  wealth-tranafer 
regulations:  The  Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty, 
signed  in  Jamaica  last  December  by  120  na- 
tions but  not  by  the  VA. 

This  gives  a  new  United  Nations  agency, 
the  International  Seabed  Authority,  the 
sole  power  to  license  the  harvesting  of  ore- 
rich  nodules  from  the  ocean  floor.  Mining 
companies  and  consortia  must  sell  the  ex- 
traction technology  they  have  developed  to 
an  international  mining  company,  called  the 
Enterprise,  which  will  share  it  with  less  de- 
veloped countries. 

At  the  same  time,  the  treaty  would  re- 
quire the  XJ&.  to  pick  up  most  of  the  cost, 
even  though  it  might  have  no  say  in  the 
authority's  operation.  Forty-six  other  coun- 
tries, including  Britain  and  West  Germany, 
have  joined  the  UjS.  in  rejecting  these  regu- 
lations. 

In  addition  to  the  UjS.  boycott  of  the  new 
treaty.  President  Reagan  on  Mareh  10  as- 
serted an  exclusive  right  to  exploit  minerals 
within  300  miles  of  America's  coastline. 

Next  target  of  worldwide  regulation:  Ship- 
ping. n.N.  standards  are  designed  to  build 
up  developed  countries'  fleets,  but  they  en- 
dorse price  fixing,  cargo  sharing  and  restric- 
tive cartel  arrangements  prohibited  by  XJ&. 
law. 

CODE  or  CONDUCT 

A  code  of  conduct  written  by  the  U.N. 
Conference  on  Trade  and  Development 
(UNCTAD)  contains  detailed  regulations  on 
how  shipping  agreements  between  countries 
must  be  organized  and  operated. 

Most  controversial  is  a  provision  that  aims 
to  guarantee  that  developing  nations  get  a 
bigger  share  of  cargoes  in  and  out  of  their 
ports.  Trading  partners  adopting  the  code 
could  split  most  of  the  cargo  shipped  be- 
tween their  countries.  Freighters  of  the  U.S. 
and  other  mercantile  nations  that  shun  the 
code  would  not  be  bound  by  such  arrange- 
ments, but  they  could  still  be  hurt  by  great- 
er competition  in  the  lucrative  business  of 
carrying  cargo  between  foreign  ports. 

The  Reagan  administration  is  opposing 
the  plan,  even  though  a  Department  of 
Transportation  report  estimates  that  a 
greater  "forced  market  share"  of  cargo  in 
and  out  of  U.S.  ports  would  actually  boost 
Uj8.-carrler  revenues  by  500  million  dollars. 
Washington  complains  that  the  proposal  is 
anticompetitive  and  contrary  to  American 
antitrust  laws. 

Nonetheless.  France,  Germany.  Belgium 
and  other  European  Common  Marlcet  coun- 
tries are  expected  to  ratify  the  code  this 
year  with  some  amendments  favorable  to 
the  U.S..  thus  bringing  It  into  effect.  They 
are  intent  on  blocking  the  rapid  expansion 
of  Communist-flag  fleets  that  are  cutting 
into  the  traditional  business  of  Western  Eu- 
ropean maritime  nations. 

A  more  volatile  issue  is  U.N.  regulations 
being  directed  specifically  toward  the 
export  and  marlceting  of  pharmaceuticals, 
health  products  such  as  infant  formulas  and 
contraceptives,  pesticides  and  "harmful 
products." 

Developing  nations  also  are  attacking 
what  they  claim  is  exploitive  behavior  by 
the  multinational  corporations  that  make 
these  products. 

Through  codes  of  conduct— a  regulatory 
device  that  has  flowered  at  the  UJ*.— these 
countries  are  attempting  to  "redress  exist- 
ing worldwide  economic  imbalances"  and  to 
transfer  technology  to  themselves  on  more 
favorable  terms. 

Rubina  Khan,  a  staff  official  for  the  U.N. 
Director-General  for  Development  and 
International    Economic    Cooperation,    al- 


leges that  "pharmaceutical  companies  rep- 
resent [multinationals]  at  their  worst." 
Main  complaints  are  that  drug  companies 
overcharged  and  dump  dangerous  drugs  in 
the  Third  World. 

The  drug  industry  counters  that  its  return 
on  equity  in  developing  countries  is  half  of 
what  it  is  in  Western  Europe  and  the  United 
States.  Jay  Kingham.  international  vice 
president  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Manufac- 
turers Association,  says  costs  may  be  higher 
on  some  new  drugs,  "but  that's  only  to  make 
up  for  transportation  and  government  inter- 
vention in  those  countries." 

"DOMIMATION  STKATKOT" 

To  offset  what  they  call  a  "strategy  of 
domination  used  by  industrialized  coun- 
tries," two  U.N.  agencies,  the  Industrial  De- 
velopment Organization  (UNIDO)  and  the 
World  Intellectual  Property  Organization 
(WIPO),  have  urged  greatly  weakening 
patent  and  trademark  protection. 

Kingham,  speaking  for  American  drug 
manufacturers,  complains  that  this  initia- 
tive— currently  stalled— would  undermine 
some  of  the  most  basic  concepts  of  private 
industry. 

Washington  lawyer  James  R.  Phelps  says: 
"It  appears  that  the  pharmaceutical  indus- 
try is  destined  to  be  a  testing  ground  on 
which  the  future  of  the  [New  International 
Economic  Order]  will  be  decided." 

On  the  horizon  is  a  proposal  by  Health 
Action  International- a  coalition  of  health 
and  consumer-activist  groups  from  55  na- 
tions assisted  by  the  U.N.— to  ban  advertis- 
ing and  promotion  of  prescription  drugs. 

The  regiilation  emulates  the  World 
Health  Organization's  Breast-BWk  Substi- 
tutes Marketing  Code,  adopted  in  the  wake 
of  charges  that  misleading  promotion  of 
infant  formulas  had  led  to  infant  deaths  in 
undeveloped  countries. 

International  regulators  now  are  zeroing 
in  on  pesticides.  Environmentalists  insist 
that  an  industry-backed  marketing  code 
now  before  the  U.N.  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization  in  Rome  is  too  weak. 

"There's  a  lot  of  concern  that  the  code 
will  legitimize  labeling  and  marketing  prac- 
tices that  are  harmful  to  consumers,"  says 
David  Chatfield  of  Friends  of  the  Earth. 
"Pesticide  makers  should  not  be  able  to 
claim  that  their  products  can  do  everything 
but  the  dishes." 

ASBESTOS 

Consumer  groups  and  international  trade 
unions  are  backing  yet  another  marketing 
code  skimed  at  restricting  asbestos  market- 
ing. They  hope  to  have  it  approved  by  the 
U.N.'s  International  Labor  Organization  in 
June. 

Critics  claim  that  other  U.N.  specialized 
agencies,  created  to  smooth  technical  and 
scientific  cooperation,  are  bowing  to  pres- 
sure from  the  U.N.'s  political  majority  of  de- 
veloping nations.  The  most  noteworthy  ex- 
ample: The  U.N.  Educational.  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Organization  (UNESCO),  which  is 
embroiled  in  a  major  controversy  over  at- 
tempts to  regulate  the  news  media. 

A  "New  World  Information  Order"  pro- 
posed by  the  U.N.  would  allow  international 
licensing  of  Journalists  and  a  code  of 
ethics— measures  that  most  in  the  Western 
media  believe  would  pose  a  significant 
threat  to  their  ability  to  gather  and  distrib- 
ute news  freely,  and— not  colncidentally— 
give  Third  World  media  a  bigger  share  of 
the  market. 

UNESCO  has  now  modified  its  position  to 
acknowledge  the  role  of  the  press  in  "moni- 
toring abuses  of  power."  but  the  controversy 
over  controls  has  not  yet  l>een  resolved. 


The  communications  industry  faces  re- 
strictions from  another  direction  with  ap- 
proval by  the  U.N.  Commission  on  Peaceful 
Uses  of  Outer  Space  of  a  treaty  prohibiting 
the  satellite  transmission  of  television  sig- 
nals into  foreign  countries  without  their 
permission. 

"The  battle  isn't  over,"  says  Leonard 
Marks,  a  World  Press  Freedom  Committee 
official.  "The  critics  have  been  rebuffed,  but 
they  haven't  been  silenced." 

The  practical  effect  of  U Jl.  wealth-trans- 
fer regulations  remains  to  be  seen.  Is  it  a  po- 
litical salve  for  the  poorer  countries  of  the 
Southern  Hemisphere?  Might  it  serve  as  a 
safety  valve  for  those  of  the  Northern? 

The  U.N.  code  on  transnational  corpora- 
tions has  been  on  the  negotiating  table  for 
six  years  and  is  probably  years  more  from 
completion.  The  code  on  transfer  of  tech- 
nology is  even  further  from  adoption. 

Paxton  Dunn  of  the  U.S.  Cotmcil  for 
International  Business  says,  "I  can't  con- 
ceive of  a  code  being  voted  over  the  objec- 
tion of  the  UJS.  and  having  it  mean  any- 
thing. But  our  position  is  positive.  A  good 
code  would  clear  the  air  and  make  a  better 
investment  climate." 

At  the  U.N.,  where  each  word  in  a  docu- 
ment is  charged  with  worlds  of  meaning, 
U.S.  insistence  on  "balanced  and  universal 
treatment"  for  multinationals  has  given 
some  developing  countries  cold  feet  about 
the  proposed  rules  to  control  transfer  of 
technology. 

The  modified  language  would  impose  obli- 
gations on  them  to  treat  multinationals 
fairly  and  would  cover  state-nm  enterprises 
as  well  as  private  firms. 

Notes  Samuel  K.  B.  Asante,  chief  legal  ad- 
viser to  the  U.N.  Centre  on  Transnational 
Corporations,  "They  never  thought  it  would 
get  to  that  point." 

PEARS  ARE  DIMIiriSRING 

The  changing  climate  of  foreign  invest- 
ment and  the  worldwide  business  recession 
have  also  acted  to  make  many  Third  World 
nations  less  fearful  of  the  multinationals 
and  more  concerned  about  losing  economic 
benefits  that  these  corporations  bring. 

Still,  most  observers  agree,  U.N.  activity 
has  stimulated  greater  national  regulation. 
But  it  also  has  made  industrialized  countries 
aware— sometimes  painfully  so — of  Third 
World  problems. 

American  diplomats  can  only  bristle  at 
the  bruising,  lopsided  votes  against  U.S.  in- 
terests. For  now,  says  one  member  of  the 
U.S.  mission,  "well  just  keep  on  talking." 


FINANCIAL  DISCLOSURE  PILINQ 
OBLIGATIONS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  title  I 
of  the  Ethics  in  Government  Act  of 
1978  requires  Members  to  file  a  public 
financial  disclosure  report  covering 
calendar  year  1982  on  or  before  May 
IS.  1983.  Forms  and  instructions  appli- 
cable to  this  filing  requirement  are 
now  being  sent  to  Members  and  cer- 
tain staff. 

In  addition  to  this  requirement  for  a 
report  from  Members,  the  act  and 
Senate  rules  provide  for  three  catego- 
ries of  Senate  staff  who  are  required 
to  submit  a  report.  These  categories 
are: 

(A)  Senate  employees  who  meet  all 
of  these  criteria:  First,  they  are  em- 


ployed by  the  Senate  on  May  15,  1983: 
second,  they  were  employed  by  the 
Senate  for  at  least  61  days  in  1982. 
and,  third,  they  were  paid  for  at  least 
60  days  in  1982  at  or  above  the  rate  of 
pay  in  effect  for  GS-16  of  the  General 
Schedule.  Staff  are  considered  "em- 
ployed" by  the  Senate  as  of  May  15. 
1983.  If  they  are  actually  receiving  a 
Senate  salitfy  as  of  that  day;  those 
who  are  carried  on  the  disbursing  of- 
fice's records  as  "When  Actually  Em- 
ployed" individuals  are  not  Senate  em- 
ployees on  that  day  unless  they  actu- 
ally receive  payment  for  services  per- 
formed on  that  day.  The  rates  of  pay 
in  effect  for  grade  GS-16  during  1982 
were  $54,755  in  the  period  January  1 
to  September  30.  and  $56,945  in  the 
period  October  1  to  December  31. 

(B)  If  a  Member  does  not  have  an 
employee  on  his  or  her  personal  staff 
who  meets  all  three  of  the  criteria 
enumerated  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph, then  he  or  she  is  required  by 
the  act  to  designate  an  employee  as  a 
"Principal  Assistant,"  who  must  file  a 
disclosure  report  on  or  before  May  15. 
1983. 

(C)  Senate  employees  who  were  des- 
ignated, pursuant  to  Senate  nile  41.  to 
handle  political  funds  at  any  time 
during  1982  must  file  a  financial  dis- 
closure report  on  or  before  May  15. 
1983,  covering  calendar  year  1982.  If 
an  employee  designated  to  handle  po- 
litical funds  is  also  required  to  submit 
a  disclosure  report  due  to  the  require- 
ments set  forth  in  either  paragraph 
(A)  or  (B)  above— That  is.  salary  level 
and  period  of  employment,  or  designa- 
tion as  a  "Principal  Assistant"— then  a 
duplicate  report  is  not  required. 

The  Ethics  Committee  staff  will  at- 
tempt, with  the  assistance  of  the  Dis- 
bursing Office,  to  Identify  those  staff 
who  are  required  to  file  a  report,  and 
to  provide  them  with  the  necessary 
forms  and  instructions.  However,  it  is 
each  Individual's  responsibility  to  as- 
certain whether  he  or  she  is  obligated 
to  file  a  report. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-869.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
cumulative  report  on  rescissions  and  defer- 
rals as  of  April  1.  1983;  Jointly,  pursuant  to 
the  order  of  January  30,  1975,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget. 

EC-870.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  ESiergy  for  Management 
and  Administration  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  the  obligation  of  funds  In 
excess  of  authority;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

EC-871.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor   of    the    Defense    Security    Assistance 


Ageacy  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  a  foreign  military  sale  to  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany  and  other  NATO 
consortium  nations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-S72.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Manpower,  Reserve  Affairs,  and 
Logistics  (Military  Persoimel  and  Force 
Management)  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  Annual  Testing  Report  for  overseas 
dependents'  schools;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-873.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  for 
Installations,  Logistics,  and  Financial  Man- 
agement transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  a  decision  to  convert  the  training 
and  audiovisual  support  center  activity  at 
Fort  BUss.  Tex.,  to  performance  under  con- 
tract; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
EC-874.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled 
"Review  of  the  Neighborhood  Reinvestment 
Corporation's  Financial  SUtements  for  the 
Year  Ended  September  30,  1982";  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

EC-875.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  69th  Aimual  Report  of  the 
Board:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-876.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Credit  Union  Adminis- 
tration transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
Board's  report  on  the  feasibility  and  desir- 
ability of  permitting  credit  unions  to  com- 
pensate members  of  their  boards  of  direc- 
tors; to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-877.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Advisory  Council  on  Historic 
Preservation  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  continue  the  authoriza- 
tion for  appropriations  for  the  Council 
through  fiscal  year  1988;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-878.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Energy  for  Conservation 
and  Renewable  Energy  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  on  a  delay  in  the  re- 
quired annual  revisions  to  the  OTEC  Pro- 
gram Maiuigement  Plan;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-879.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  withdraw 
and  reserve  certain  public  lands  In  Nevada 
for  use  by  the  Navy  as  a  bombing  range;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-880.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Minerals  and  Management  Serv- 
ice. Department  of  the  Interior,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  a  refund 
of  excess  royalty  payments  to  Texas  Gas 
Exploration  Corp.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-881.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  General  Counsel  of  the  Department 
of  Energy  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  reduce  costs  and  the  public  re- 
porting burden  of  the  Energy  Information 
Administration;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 


By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

SJ.  Res.  45.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  November  20, 1983.  through  No- 
vember   26.    1983.    as    "National    Family 

S.J.  Res.  78.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  Issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  April  24  through  April 
30.  1983.  as  "National  Organ  Donation 
Awareness  Week"; 

S.J.  Res.  81.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  designate  Oc- 
tober 16.  1983.  as  "World  Pood  Day";  and 

S.J.  Res.  82.  Joint  resolution  designating 
November  1983  as  "National  Alzheimer's 
Disease  Month." 

By  Mr.  PERCY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  112.  A  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
tection of  refugees  and  civilians  caught  in 
the  armed  conflict  on  the  border  between 
Thailand  and  Kampuchea. 

By  Mr.  McCLURE.  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  with  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute: 

S.  287.  A  bUl  entitled  the  "Coal  I>lstribu- 
tion  and  Utilization  Act  of  1983"  (with  addi- 
tional and  minority  views)  (Rept.  No.  98-61). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary: 

William  H.  Barbour,  Jr.,  of  Mississippi,  to 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  Southern  District 
of  MississippL 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 
The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  GRASSLEY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hetlim): 

S.  1080.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act  to  require  Federal  agen- 
cies to  analyze  the  effects  of  rules  to  Im- 
prove their  effectiveness  and  to  decrease 
their  compliance  costs,  to  provide  for  a  peri- 
odic review  of  regulations,  and  for  other 
purposes;  read  the  first  time. 
By  Mr.  FORD: 

S.  1081.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  adjust  rail  rates 
to  reflect  cost  decreases  due  to  deflation;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  FORD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

HODDLESTOH): 

S.  1082.  A  bill  amending  title  49  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to  stand- 
ards for  rail  rates  and  determinations  of  rail 
carrier  market  dominance,  with  respect  to 
railroad  accounting  principles,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation., 
By  Mr.  TSONOAS: 

S.  1083.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  to  provide  that  aliens 
who  die  whUe  serving  with  the  United 
States  armed  forces  during  certain  periods 
of  hostilities  may  be  considered  to  have 
been  citizens  of  the  United  States  at  the 
time  of  such  aliens'  death;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  McCLURE  (by  request): 
S.  1084.  A  blU  to  designate  additional 
rivers  as  components  of  tlie  National  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  System,  and  for  other 
purpoaes:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  SPECTER: 
S.  1085.  A  bill  to  provide  an  additional  ten 
weeks  of  unemployment  compensation  for 
individuals  participating  in  a  Job  training 
program  for  dislocated  workers  under  title 
XII  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
a  1086.  A  bill  to  repeal  section  312(aK4) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
C(»nmlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HATCH: 
S.  1087.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  National  Science  Foundation  for 
fiscal  year  1984;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  1088.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ms.  Loida 
Queja  Caberto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

&  1089.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  VergU 
Rey  Ravarra  Flores;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WALLOP  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Baker.  Mr.  Biden,  Mr.  Bitmpers,  Mr. 
(Trafkb,  Mr.  Cohen.  Mr.  CXanston, 
Mr.  Dahtokth.  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  £>o- 

MlinCI,        Mr.        DURENBERGER,        Mr. 

OORTON,  Mr.  HATnELO.  Mr.  Heinz, 
Mr.    Jackson,    Mr.    Johnston,    Mr. 
Laxalt.  BCr.  LuGAR.  Mr.   McClure, 
Mr.    Melchxr.    Mr.    Qcatle.    Mr. 
Roth.  Mr.   Specter,  Mr.  Statpori), 
Mr.  Stevens.  Mr.  Symms,  Mr.  Tmni- 
MOND  and  Mr.  Warner): 
S.  1090.  A  bill  to  esUblish  a  National  Out- 
door Recreation  Resources  Review  Commis- 
sion to  study  and  recommend  appropriate 
policies  and  activities  for  govenunent  agen- 
cies at  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  levels 
and  for  the  private  sector,  to  assure  the  con- 
tinued availability  of  quality  outdoor  recrea- 
tion experiences  in  America  to  the  year 
2000,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HATCH: 
&  1091.  A  bill  entitled  the  "Mathematics 
and  Science  Education  Act  of  1983.";  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  STEVENS: 
S.  1092.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Doctor  Wal- 
demar  Nedo  Glancaspero  and  Rc«a  A.  Gian- 
caspero,  husand  and  wife;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DODD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Pell): 
S.  1093.  A  bill  to  provide  for  research  on 
the  evaluation  and  assessment  of  education 
in  mathematics  and  sciences;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  DODD: 
S.  1094.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  to  make  grants  to  the 
States  for  high-technology  vocational  edu- 
cation   programs;    to    the    Committee    on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  McCn^rrRE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Symms,  Mr.  Melcher.  Mr.  Braolet 
and  Mr.  Laxalt): 
8.  1095.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Strategic  and 
Critical  Materials  Stock  PUing  Revision  Act 
of  1979  in  order  to  prescribe  the  method  for 
determining  the  quantity  of  any  material  to 
be  stockpiled  under  such  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  GORTON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Pack  WOOD  and  Mr.  Dantorth): 


S.  1096.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration for  research  and  development, 
construction  of  facilities,  and  research  and 
program  management,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 
By  B4r.  PACKWOOD: 

S.  1097.  A  bill  to  consolidate  and  authorize 
certain  atmospheric  and  satellite  programs 
and  functions  of  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration  under  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 

S.  1098.  A  bill  to  consolidate  and  authorize 
certain  ocean  and  coastal  programs  and 
functions  of  the  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration  under  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 

S.  1099.  A  bQl  to  consolidate  and  authorize 
certain  marine  fishery  programs  and  func- 
tions of  the  National  (Dceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 

S.  1 100.  A  bill  to  consolidate  and  authorize 
program  support  and  certain  oceanic  and 
coastal  programs  and  functions  of  the  Na- 
tional (Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion under  the  Department  of  Commerce;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

S.  1101.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  certain  fishery  programs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. 

S.  1102.  A  bill  to  provide  authorization  of 
appropriations  for  title  III  of  the  Marine 
Protection,  Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act 
of  1972;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  ORASSLEY  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Heflin): 

S.  1080.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act  to  require  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  analyze  the  effects  of 
rules  to  improve  their  effectiveness 
and  to  decrease  their  compliance  costs, 
to  provide  for  a  periodic  review  of  reg- 
ulations, and  for  other  purposes;  read 
the  first  time. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Grassley  and 
Mr.  Heflin  on  this  legislation  appear 
earlier  in  today's  Record.) 


By  Mr.  FORD: 
S.  1081.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  adjust 
rail  rates  to  reflect  cost  decreases  due 
to  deflation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transpartion. 

adjustments  op  rail  rates 
•  Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  consideration  of  the  Staggers  Rail 
Act  of  1980,  Congress  sought  to  help 
the  railroads  recover  their  inflationary 
cost  with  minimal  regulatory  interven- 
tion. Automatic  increases  in  the  Stag- 
gers Act  replaced  the  time-consiuning 
general  rate  increase  proceedings 
which  were  characteristic  prior  to 
1980.  As  stated  in  the  Senate  Report 
on  the  Staggers  Act: 

The  railroads'  financial  difficulties  may  be 
attributed,  in  part,  to  the  time  lag  Involved 


in  recovering  coat  increaaes.  This  section 
will  help  assure  that  rail  rates  reflect  a  car- 
rier's current  costs  by  adding  a  new 
subsection  ...  to  provide  a  zone  of  rate 
freedom  for  adjustments  not  in  excess  of 
the  carrier's  increased  costs  .  .  .  (Senate 
Report  No.  96-470,  pp.  10-30). 

Section  203  of  the  act.  49  U.S.C. 
10707a,  states  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  shall  publish  a 
"rail  cost  adjustment  factor"  at  least 
quarterly  as  a  basis  for  a  zone  of  rail 
rate  flexibility  for  individual  carrier 
rate  changes.  The  section  specifically 
states: 

10707a(aK2KB)— Commencing  with  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1980.  the  Commission 
shall,  as  often  as  practicable  but  in  no  event 
less  often  than  quarterly,  publish  a  rail  cost 
adjustment  factor  which  shall  be  a  fraction, 
the  numerator  of  which  is  the  latest  pub- 
lished Index  of  Railroad  Costs  (which  index 
shall  be  compiled  or  verified  by  the  Com- 
mission, with  appropriate  adjustments  to  re- 
flect the  changing  composition  of  railroad 
costs,  including  the  quality  and  mix  of  ma- 
terial and  labor)  and  the  denominator  of 
which  is  the  same  index  for  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1980  .  .  . 

At  no  time  during  the  drafting  of 
the  Staggers  Act  did  the  sponsors  ever 
envision  a  situation  where  the  cost-of- 
living  rate  would  decrease  instead  of 
increase,  since  the  act  was  drafted 
during  an  economic  period  when  infla- 
tion was  rising  steadily.  Therefore, 
section  203  is  silent  on  the  issue  of 
rate  decreases  when  there  is  a  reduc- 
tion in  inflationary  costs  from  the  pre- 
viously published  rail  cost  adjustment 
factor.  Today,  due  to  various  causes, 
some  railroad  costs  are  actually  de- 
creasing. The  legislation  that  I  am  in- 
troducing today  will  remedy  this  situa- 
tion. 

Pursuant  to  the  mandate  of  section 
203  of  the  Staggers  Act,  the  Commis- 
sion adopted  a  cost  recovery  index 
which  measures  the  changes  in  the  av- 
erage price  of  goods  and  services  pur- 
chased by  the  railroads  in  providing 
transportation  services.  Ex  Parte  No. 
290  (Sub-No.  2).  Railroad  Cost  Recov- 
ery Procedures,  364  I.C.C.  841  (1981). 
Thereafter,  the  Commission  published 
an  index  of  costs  by  which  railroads 
may  multiply  their  rates  on  a  quarter- 
ly basis.  Rates  increased  by  the  cost 
index  are  immune  from  challenge  on 
reasonableness  grounds. 

The  Commission's  decision  in  Ex 
Parte  No.  290  (Sub-No.  2),  supra,  was 
affirmed  by  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  on  May  4. 
1982.  On  April  19,  1982.  the  Commis- 
sion ordered  the  proceeding  reopened. 

In  that  April  19,  1982,  decision,  the 
Commission  denied  a  petition  for  a  de- 
claratory order  on  decreases  in  the 
index.  This  request  was  filed  by  the 
National  Industrial  Traffic  League. 
The  Commission  stated  the  section 
203  of  the  Staggers  Act  did  not  appear 
to  contemplate  reductions,  nor  did  the 
Commission's  Ex  Parte  No.  290  (Sub- 
No.  2)  rules. 


Mr.  President,  it  is  time  that  the 
Congress  corrected  this  oversight  in 
the  Staggers  Act.  Shippers  and  even- 
tually consumers  should  benefit  from 
the  reduction  of  costs  to  the  railroads 
due  to  deflation.* 

By  Mr.  FORD  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  HUDDLESTOM): 

S.  1082.  A  bill  amending  title  49  of 
the  United  States  Code  with  respect  to 
standards  for  rail  rates  and  determina- 
tions of  rail  carrier  market  dominance, 
with  respect  to  railroad  accounting 
principles,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation. 

RAILROAD  Accotmrmo  paniciPLES 
•  Mr.    FORD.    Mr.    President,    the 
present  Commissioners  on  the  Inter- 
state   Commerce    Commission    have 
chosen  to  ignore  the  duties  imposed  by 
the  Congress  in  the  Staggers  Rail  Act 
of  1980  (PubUc  Law  96-448).  Recent 
ICC  decisions  have  cleared  the  way  for 
railroads  to  charge  shippers  as  much 
as  they  want.  The  majority  on  the  ICC 
have  exempted  coal  bound  for  export 
from  rail  rate  regulation  and  have  pro- 
posed coal  rate  guidelines  which  would 
allow  railroads  to  raise  rates  by  15  per- 
cent above  inflation  each  year  for  do- 
mestic   coal    stiipment    without    ICC 
overview.  The  ICC  virtually  has  grant- 
ed unlimited  pricing  freedom  for  coal 
movements  and  have  left  captive  coal 
shippers   with   little   recourse   before 
the  Commission. 

Over  65  percent  of  all  coal  produced 
in  this  country  is  transported  by  rail 
with  85  percent  of  this  amount  captive 
to  the  railroads.  Cwtive  shippers  are 
those  shippers  who  lack  viable  trans- 
portation alternatives  and  are  captive 
to  the  railroads.  Coal  is  the  railroads' 
most  important  commodity  and  in  the 
record  coal-hauling  year  of  1981  coal 
amounted  to  one-fifth  of  the  railroad 
industry's  entire  revenues.  Railroad 
profits  should  soar  with  the  recent  ac- 
tions of  the  ICC.  The  major  coal-haul- 
ing railroads  are  now  highly  profitable 
with  Just  the  pricing  freedoms  allowed 
under  the  Staggers  Act.  The  railroads 
can  no  longer  be  considered  financially 
hard-hit  as  they  were  when  Congress 
passed  the  Staggers  Act. 

The  history  of  the  Staggers  Act 
makes  clear  that  what  was  intended  by 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate  was 
that  coal  movements  were  to  receive 
continued  protection  from  monopolis- 
tic pricing  practices.  The  Staggers  Act 
provides  that  the  ICC  has  a  statutory 
duty  to  protect  captive  shippers  from 
unreasonably  high  rates  in  those  situ- 
ations where  the  railroads  face  no  ef- 
fective transportation  competition. 
The  present  Commission  has  done  just 
the  opposite.  The  recent  changes  in 
rate  regulation  and  market  dominance 
is  not  required  by  the  Staggers  Act  but 
rather  is  reflective  of  the  general  atti- 
tude of  the  present  Commissioners  on 
the  ICC  that  regulation  of  the  rail  in- 


dustry should  be  greatly  reduced  in  all 
areas.  I  am  sure  that  I  join  with  many 
of  my  colleagues  in  stating  that  I  may 
well  have  voted  for  my  last  "deregula- 
tion" legislation  and  may  well  have 
supported  my  last  deregulatory  confir- 
mation. 

The  railroads  state  that  they  oper- 
ate in  a  keenly  competitive  environ- 
ment and  the  Staggers  Act  allowed 
new  pricing  freedoms  in  the  commod- 
ities where  there  Is  competition.  There 
is  no  competition  in  eastern  Kentucky. 
Coal  shippers  in  eastern  Kentucky  are 
lucky  to  get  the  one  and  only  railroad 
to  move  their  coal.  There  has  been  a 
great  improvement  in  the  movement 
of  eastern  Kentucky  coal  but  it  has 
come  with  great  cost  and  not  without 
the  involvement  of  the  Governor  of 
Kentucky,  several  former  (jovemors, 
and  the  entire  congressional  delega- 
tion. Since  the  ICC  has  so  implement- 
ed the  Staggers  Act  in  such  a  creative 
matter,  I  see  no  benefit  for  the  eastern 
Kentucky  coal  shiiver  except  for  the 
provision  which  provides  the  ability  to 
enter  into  long-term  contracts  for  spe- 
cific movements.  Coal  shipments  will 
never  be  competitive  and  due  to  the 
nature  of  the  commodity  must  contin- 
ue to  be  regulated. 

The  financial  health  of  the  railroads 
was  the  major  factor  in  the  drafting  of 
the  Staggers  Act.  I  supported  the 
Staggers  Act  since  it  represented  a 
well  balanced  approach  to  the  captive 
shipper  problem.  The  passage  of  the 
Long-Csmnon  amendment  in  the 
Senate  and  the  Staggers-Rahall-Lee- 
Loeffler  compromise  in  the  House  pro- 
vided the  needed  balance  in  ratemak- 
ing  for  captive  shippers.  The  Staggers 
Act  as  passed  by  the  Congress  includ- 
ed needed  protections  for  captive  ship- 
pers through  continued  regulation  of 
rates  in  captive  markets.  Rates  in  com- 
petitive transportation  markets  were 
to  be  immune  from  ICC  Jurisdiction 
but  the  ICC  was  directed  to  continue 
to  regulate  those  markets  where  rail- 
roads face  no  competition. 

In  enacting  the  Staggers  Act,  Con- 
gress rejected  proposals  that  would 
have  accomplished  what  the  Commis- 
sion has  done  with  market  dominance 
through  agency  rulemaking.  The  rail- 
road industry  made  major  efforts 
during  the  consideration  of  the  Stag- 
gers Act  to  do  away  with  the  defini- 
tion of  market  dominance  established 
by  the  4-R  Act  (Railroad  Revitaliza- 
tion  and  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of 
1976,  Public  Law  94-210).  The  final 
version  of  the  Staggers  Act  left  the 
fundamental  concept  of  market  domi- 
nance imchanged  from  that  set  forth 
in  the  4-R  Act. 

The  bill  would  establish  three  basic 
tests  in  the  determination  of  market 
dominance  for  the  ICC  to  investigate  a 
rate: 

First,  establishment  of  a  revenue-to- 
variable  cost  ratio  as  the  threshold  for 


ICC  Jurisdiction  over  rail  rates  con- 
tained in  the  Staggers  Act: 

Second,  consideration  of  whether  a 
shipper  has  a  substantial  investment 
in  railroad  related  plant  and  equip- 
ment: and 

Third,  whether  70  percent  or  more 
of  a  specific  movement  was  handled  by 
the  rail  carrier. 

The  last  two  tests  were  used  by  the 
ICC  prior  to  the  recent  market  domi- 
nance proceeding. 

The  bill  provides  guidance  to  the 
Commission  in  determining  revenue 
adequacy  by  requiring  the  use  of 
standard  depreciation  accoimting  and 
ratios  indicative  of  financial  health 
such  as  return  on  investment  and 
bond  ratings. 

The  bill  also  contains  standards  for 
determining  whether  rail  rates  are 
reasonable.  The  ICC  would  have  to 
consider  the  relationship  of  the  rate  to 
the  cost  to  the  railroad  of  providing 
the  service  and  whether  the  traffic  in- 
volved is  being  required  to  pay  an  im- 
reasonable  share  of  the  carrier's  fixed 
costs. 

It  is  time  for  the  Senate  to  again 
send  a  message  to  the  ICC.  In  1980, 
the  Senate  instructed  the  ICC  to  con- 
sider the  national  energy  goals  in  de- 
termining the  impact  of  raU  rates.  The 
present  ICC  is  only  concerned  with 
the  revenues  of  the  railroads.  The 
Congress  needs  to  change  the  direc- 
tion of  the  ICC  and  return  to  rate  reg- 
ulation for  captive  shippers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


S.  1082 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  Sec- 
tion lOlOlad)  of  title  49,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  the 
demand  for  services"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "among  carriers  to  provide  trans- 
portation services." 

(b)  Section  10101a(6)  of  such  UUe  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(6)  to  maintain  reasonable  rates  where 
there  is  an  absence  of  effective  competition 
as  defined  in  section  10709(a);" 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  10701a(bK2XB)  of  UUe 
49,  United  SUtes  C^ode,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(B)  The  rail  carrier  esUbllshlng  the  chal-  ■ 
lenged  rate  shaU  have  the  burden  of  proving 
that  such  rate  is  reasonable  if — 

"(1)  such  rate  is  greater  than  that  author- 
ized under  section  10707a  of  this  tiUe  and 
the  Commission  begins  an  investigaUon  pro- 
ceeding under  section  10707  of  this  title  to 
determine  whether  such  rate  is  reasonable; 

"(ii)  such  rate  results  in  a  revenue-vari- 
able cost  percentage  for  the  transportation 
to  which  the  rate  applies  that  is  equal  to  or 
greater  than  the  lesser  of  the  percentages 
described  in  clauses  (i)  and  (11)  of  secUon 
10707a(eK2KA)  of  this  UUe." 
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(b)  SecUon  10701a(bK2)  of  such  UUe  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sub- 
paragraph at  the  end  thereof: 

"(C)  The  rmU  carrier  shall  have  the 
burden  of  going  forward  with  evidence  re- 
sponsive to  the  factors  set  forth  in  subpara- 
graphs (B)  and  (O)  of  paragraph  3  of  this 
subsection." 

(c)  SecUon  10701a(bK3)  of  such  title  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  In  determining  whether  a  rate  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  is 
reasonable,  the  Commission  shall  consider. 
among  other  factors,  evidence  of  the  follow- 
ing— 

"(A)  the  relationship  of  the  rate  to  the 
cost  to  the  rail  carrier  of  providing  the  serv- 
ice: 

"(B)  whether  the  traffic  Involved  is  being 
required  to  pay  an  unreasonable  share  of 
the  carrier's  fixed  costs: 

"(C)  the  impact  of  the  rate  on  the  attain- 
ment of  national  energy  goals:  and 

"(D)  the  extent  of  additional  revenues,  if 
any,  required  by  the  carrier  in  order  to 
achieve  adequate  revenues  as  established  by 
the  Commission  under  section  10704(aX2)  of 
this  title,  while  taking  into  account  the  fac- 
tors described  in  section  10T07a(eX2KC)  of 
this  tlUe.". 

Sec.  3.  SecUon  10704(aK2)  of  title  49, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
"(A)"  after  "(2)".  and  by  striking  aU  that 
follows  the  first  sentence  and  Inserting  the 
following  new  subparagraphs: 

"(B>  Such  standards  and  procedures  shall 
provide  for  consideraUon  of — 

"(i)  indicators  of  financial  health  includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to  bond  ratings,  return 
on  investment,  return  on  shareholders' 
equity,  return  on  total  capitalizaUon,  fixed 
charge  coverage,  debt-to-equity  ratio,  and 
operating  raUo: 

"(11)  the  ctirrent  cost  of  equity  capital:  and 

"(ill)  the  actual  cost  of  debt  capital  at  the 
time  such  debt  was  incurred. 

"(CXi)  In  computing  return  on  invest- 
ment, the  Commission  shall  include  in  the 
investment  base  the  depreciated  original 
coat,  as  determined  by  standard  deprecia- 
Uon  accounting  practices,  of  only  those 
assets  which  are  used  and  useful  in  provid- 
ing railroad  transportation  service,  less  the 
amount  of  the  railroads'  deferred  tax  re- 
serves. 

"(11)  The  Commission  shall  commence 
within  60  days  of  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  a  rulemaking  proceeding  in  which 
the  burden  of  proof  shall  rest  upon  the  rail 
carriers  to  determine  for  each  of  the  CHass  I 
railroads  the  extent  to  which  its  railroad 
assets  are  used  and  useful  in  providing  rail- 
road transportation  service.  The  Commis- 
sion shall  update  its  evaluation  of  each  rail 
carrier's  investment  base  each  year  in  con- 
nection with  its  annual  revenue  adequacy 
determination. 

"(ill)  Until  a  railroad's  investment  base 
has  been  properly  determined  in  accordance 
with  this  subparagraph,  the  Commission 
shall  consider  as  a  major  factor  in  its  reve- 
nue adequacy  determination  funds  flow 
analyses  projecting  the  extent  to  which 
available  funds  will  fulfill  its  fimd  require- 
ments. 

"(D)  Revenue  levels  established  under  this 
paragraph  should— 

"(i)  provide  a  flow  of  net  income  plus  de- 
preciaUon  adquate  to  support  prudent  cap- 
ital outlays,  assure  the  repayment  of  a  rea- 
sonable level  of  debt,  permit  the  raising  of 
needed  equity  capital,  and  cover  the  effects 
of  InflaUon;  and 
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"(ii)  attract  and  retain  capital  in  amounts 
adequate  to  provide  a  sound  transportaUon 
system  in  the  United  States. 

"(E)  The  Commission  shall  make  an  ade- 
quate and  continuing  effort  to  assist  those 
carriers  in  attaining  revenue  levels  pre- 
scribed in  this  paragraph,  recognizing,  how- 
ever, the  need  to  maintain  rates  at  reasona- 
ble levels  where  there  is  market  dominance 
as  defined  in  section  1070&(a).". 

Sk.  4.  Section  10707a(aX2XB)  of  Utle  49, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
",  and  changes  in  railroad  productivity, 
volume  and  output  mix"  after  "labor"  in  the 
parenthetical  clause. 

Sk.  5.  (a)  Section  1070»(dX2)  of  UUe  49, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
foUows: 

"(2)  In  making  a  determination  under  this 
section,  the  Commission  shall  find  that  the 
rail  carrier  establishing  the  challenged  rate 
has  market  dominance  over  the  transporta- 
Uon to  which  the  rate  applies  if— 

"(A)  the  rate  charged  results  in  a  revenue- 
variable  cost  percentage  for  such  transpor- 
taUon that  is  more  than— 

"(i)  1970  percent  during  the  period  begin- 
ning on  the  effective  date  of  this  paragraph 
and  ending  September  30.  1983; 

"(il)  176  percent  diulng  the  period  begin- 
ning October  I,  1983,  and  ending  September 
30,  1984:  and 

"(ill)  the  cost  recovery  percentage  during 
each  12-month  period  beginning  on  or  after 
October  1, 1984;  and  either 

"(B)  within  the  12-month  period  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  beginning  of  such  deter- 
mination process,  more  than  70  percent  of 
the  transportation  to  which  the  challenged 
rate  applies  was  by  railroad;  or 

"(C)  a  shipper,  with  respect  to  the  trans- 
portation of  whose  property  the  challenged 
rate  applies,  has  made  a  substantial  Invest- 
ment in  railroad  equipment  or  rail-related 
plant  which  prevents  or  makes  impractica- 
ble the  use  of  a  mode  of  another  raU  carrier 
or  transportation  other  than  railroads:  or 

"(D)  on  the  basis  of  other  factors  and  clr- 
cimistances  there  is  an  absence  of  effective 
competlUon  for  the  transportation  to  which 
the  rate  applies. 

For  purposes  of  clause  (ill)  of  subparagraph 
(A)  of  this  paragraph,  the  cost  recovery  per- 
centage shaU  in  no  event  be  less  than  a  reve- 
nue-variable cost  percentage  of  170  percent 
or  more  than  a  revenue-variable  cost  per- 
centage of  180  percent.". 

(b)  Section  10709(d)  of  such  title  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  the  following  new  paragraph 
at  the  end  thereof: 

"(6)  No  person,  class  of  persons,  transac- 
tion, or  service  may  be  exempted  by  the 
Commission  under  section  10505  of  this  title 
from  the  application  of  a  provision  of  this 
subtitle  with  respect  to  any  transportation 
unless  a  rail  carrier  is  determined  under  this 
section  not  to  have  market  dominance  over 
such  transportation,  unless  such  transporta- 
tion is  pursuant  to  a  contract  entered  into 
under  section  10713  of  this  title.". 

(c)  Section  10709  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  subsection  at 
the  end  thereof: 

"(e)  In  determining  the  existence  or  ab- 
sence of  effective  competition  for  purposes 
of  this  section,  the  Commission  shall  consid- 
er only  transportation  competition  for 
movement  of  the  same  commodity  from  the 
same  point  of  origin  to  the  same  destina- 
tion.". 

Sec.  S.  SecUon  11161(f)  of  title  49,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)  The  members  of  the  Board  shall  be 
appointed    by    the    Comptroller    General 


within  120  days  after  the  enactment  of  this 
subaecUon.  The  Board  shall  cease  to  exist 
three  yean  after  its  members  have  been  ap- 
pointed.". 

Sk.  7.  Except  as  otherwise  provided,  the 
Commission  shall  conclude  a  proceeding  to 
establish  procedures  for  the  Implementation 
of  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act  within 
180  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.* 
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By  Mr.  TSONGAS: 
S.  1083.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  to  provide 
that  aliens  who  die  while  serving  with 
the  U.S.  Armed  Forties  during  certain 
periods  of  hostilities  may  be  consid- 
ered to  have  been  citizens  of  the 
United  States  at  the  time  of  such 
aliens'  death;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

POSTHUMOUS  NATUHALIZATION  OP  CERTAIH 
ALIXMS 

•  lUt.  TSONOAS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  pro- 
vide that  aliens  killed  while  serving  in 
the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  during  periods 
of  hostilities  be  deemed  U.S.  citizens. 

This  legislation  does  not  single  out 
any  individuals  by  name,  but  would 
confer  the  honor  of  posthumous  citi- 
zenship on  aU  those  who  are  eligible 
under  the  law. 

I  want  to  talse  a  moment  to  tell  my 
colleagues  about  the  origin  for  this 
idea,  the  story  of  a  valiant  yoimg 
marine  corporal. 

Wladyslaw  (Scotty)  Staniszewsid 
came  to  this  country  in  1964  from 
Scotland.  His  parents.  Rosina  and 
Frank,  had  moved  here  first  in  1963. 
The  father  was  a  World  War  II  refu- 
gee from  Poland  who  was  at  one  time 
imprisoned  by  the  Russians  in  a  Sibe- 
rian concentration  camp.  Rosina  and 
Frank  be<»me  U.S.  citizens  in  1970. 
but  Scotty  did  not  because  he  had  died 
3  years  earlier  in  Vietnam  while  serv- 
ing our  coimtry  in  the  Marine  Corps. 

Scotty's  life  came  to  a  tragic  end 
before  he  could  fulfill  his  dream  of  be- 
coming a  U.S.  citizen.  It  takes  7  years 
to  earn  the  right  to  l>ecome  a  citizen. 
But.  as  Gabriel  P.  Brinsky.  national 
legislative  director  of  the  AMVETS, 
pointed  out  in  an  article  in  Stars  and 
Stripes,  it  should  take  "only  a  moment 
in  battle  to  earn  it."  The  veterans 
agent  in  Brockton,  Mass.,  James 
Malone,  put  the  point  this  way:  "This 
is  an  injustice  to  tell  the  parents  of  a 
deceased  American  veteran  that  their 
son  cannot  have  UJS.  citizenship  be- 
cause he  was  kUled  in  combat  before 
he  satisfied  a  7-year  residency  require- 
ment." 

This  brave  and  patriotic  young  man 
had  been  in  this  country  only  18 
months  when  he  was  drafted.  He  could 
have  returned  to  Scotland  on  his  Brit- 
ish passport.  He  chose  to  enlist  in  the 
Marines,  and  he  told  his  mother.  "If 
this  country  is  worth  living  in.  it  is 
worth  fighting  for."  Scotty  went  to 
Vietnam  in  1967.  and  he  was  killed  In 


July.  2  weeks  after  his  20th  birthday, 
when  he  was  struck  with  shrapnel 
fr(Hn  a  fragmentation  grenade  during 
combat. 

Scotty  made  the  ultimate  sacrifice 
that  we.  as  Americans,  can  make.  He 
gave  his  life  for  our  country.  I  think 
we  should  be  able  to  say,  he  gave  his 
life  for  his  country  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  I  am 
Introducing  today  is  strongly  support- 
ed by  the  AMVETS  and  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill  to  honor  Scotty  Staniszewskl  and 
others  like  him  who  have  earned  U.S. 
citizenship  by  their  valiant  service  to 
this  Nation.* 


By  Mr.  McCLURE  (by  request): 
8. 1084.  A  bill  to  designate  additional 
rivers  as  components  of  the  National 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

DKSIGNATIOIf  OP  COMPOWXWTS  OP  THE  Wnj>  AMD 
SCXNIC  RIVEBS  STSTKM 

•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  request  of  the  administration.  I 
send  to  the  desk  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence a  bill  to  desigiiate  additional 
rivers  as  components  of  the  National 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  this  draft  legislation 
was  submitted  and  recommended  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill,  a 
section-by-section  analysis,  and  the 
letter  of  transmittal  which  accompa- 
nied the  proposal  from  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1084 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiue  of 
Repretentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  of  October  2, 
1968  (82  SUt.  906;  16  U£.C.  1271-1287)  is 
amended  as  follows: 
TITLE  I.— AMENDMENTS  TO  SECTTION  3 

RELATING  TO  COMPONENTS  OP  THE 

NATIONAL       WILD       AND       SCENIC 

RIVERS  SYSTEM 

Sec.  101.  Subsection  3(aX16)  Is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  sentence  at  the  end 
thereof: 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act,  the  Installation  and  operation  of 
facilities  or  other  activities  within  or  outside 
the  boundaries  of  the  Pere  Marquette  WUd 
and  Scenic  River  for  the  control  of  lamprey 
eel  shall  be  permitted  subject  to  such  re- 
strictions and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  may  prescribe  for  the  protec- 
tion of  water  quality  and  other  values  of  the 
river." 

Sec.  102.  Subsection  3(aX21)  North  Pork 
American  is  amended  by  striking  out  "agen- 
cies of  the  Departments  of  Interior  and  Ag- 
riculture as  agreed  upon  by  the  Secretaries 
of  such  Departments  or  as  directed  by  the 
President."  and  substituting  "the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  Public  lands  administered  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  through  the 


Bureau  of  Land  Management  within  the 
Wfld  and  Scenic  River  corridor  west  of 
Range  11  East,  Moimt  Diablo  Meridian, 
shaU  hereafter  be  NaUonal  Forest  System 
lands  to  be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  as  part  of  the  Tahoe  National 
Forest,  the  boundary  of  which  is  modified 
as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enUUed 
"Tahoe  National  Forest  Inclusion  of  North 
Fork  American  WUd  and  Scenic  River,  Sep- 
tember 1980'." 

Sec.  103.  Section  3(a)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting the  following  new  paragr^hs  at  the 
end  thereof: 

"(61)  Clarks  Fork,  WTomHO.— The  seg- 
ment from  the  property  line  between  pri- 
vate and  National  Forest  System  lands  ap- 
proximately one-half  mile  below  the  Oan- 
dall  Brieve  downstream  to  the  boundary  of 
the  Shoshone  National  Forest  as  generally 
depicted  on  a  map  entitled  'Proposed  Clarks 
Fork  WUd  River'  which  is  on  fUe  and  avaU- 
able  for  public  Inspection  In  the  Office  of 
the  Chief,  Forest  Service.  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  is  also  part  of 
a  document  entitled  'Clarks  Fork  of  the  Yel- 
lowstone, WUd  and  Scenic  River  Study':  to 
be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

"(52)  Elk,  Covoraoo.— The  main  stem  up- 
steam  from  the  confluence  with  the  South 
FoA,  the  North  and  South  Forks  to  their 
headwaters,  and  the  Middle  Fork  to  the 
confluence  of  GUpln  <>eek  and  Gold  Creek 
as  generaUy  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  'Pro- 
posed EUt  WUd  and  Scenic  River'  which  is 
on  fUe  and  avaUable  for  pubUc  Inspection  in 
the  Office  of  the  Chief,  Forest  Service, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  is  also  part  of  a  document  entitled  Elk 
WUd  and  Scenic  River  Environmental 
Impact  Statement  and  Study  Report";  to  be 
administered  by  the  Secretary  of  AgriciU- 
ture. 

"(53)  Conejos,  Colorado.— The  North. 
Middle,  and  El  Rito  Azul  Porks  from  their 
sources  to  their  confluence  with  the  Cone- 
jos River,  thence  the  Conejos  River  to  Its 
confluence  with  the  South  Fork  (but  ex- 
cluding the  Platoro  Reservoir  as  authorized 
by  Public  Law  485  and  PubUc  Law  76-260 
and  the  segment  of  river  downstream  from 
the  Platoro  Reservoir  to  the  boundary  be- 
tween SecUon  23  and  24.  Township  26 
North,  Range  4  East,  New  Mexico  and  Sixth 
Principal  Meridians)  and  the  South  Fork 
from  Glacier  Lake  to  its  confluence  with  the 
Conejos  River  as  generaUy  depicted  on  a 
map  entiUed  'Preferred  Alternative,  Pro- 
posed WUd  and  Scenic  River  Area  Bounda- 
ry' which  is  on  file  and  avaUable  for  pubUc 
Inspection  in  the  Office  of  the  Chief.  Forest 
Service.  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  is  also  part  of  a  document  enti- 
tled 'Conejos  Wild  and  Scenic  River  Study- 
Final  Environmental  Impact  Statement";  to 
be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

"(54)  Los  Plnos,  Colorado.— The  segment 
from  the  confluence  of  the  North  Fork  and 
Rincon  La  Vaca  downstream  to  the  North- 
em  boundary  of  the  Granite  Peak  Ranch; 
and,  the  tributaries.  Lake  crreek,  FUnt 
Creek,  Rincon  La  Vaca,  Rincon  La  Osa, 
Snowsllde  Canyon  Oeek,  and  Sierra  Van- 
dera  from  their  headwaters  to  their  point  of 
confluence  with  the  Los  Plnos  River  as  gen- 
eraUy depicted  on  a  map  entitled  'Los 
Pinos— WUd  and  Scenic  River'  which  is  on 
fUe  and  avaUable  for  pubUc  inspection  in 
the  Office  of  the  Chief,  Forest  Service, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture:  to 
be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. 


"(56)  Verde,  Arizona.— The  segment  begin- 
ning at  the  boundary  between  National 
Forest  and  private  land  in  SeeUons  26  and 
27,  Township  13  North,  Range  5  East,  GUa- 
Salt  River  Meridian,  downstream  to  the  vi- 
cinity of  Table  Mountain  approximately  14 
mUes  upstream  frmn  Horaeahoe  Reaervolr, 
at  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enUUed 
'Verde  River— Wild  and  Scenic  River'  which 
Is  on  fUe  and  available  for  pubUc  inspecUon 
in  the  Offlce  of  the  Chief.  Forest  Service, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture:  to 
be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture: Provided,  That  this  designation  shaU 
not  prevent  water  users  receiving  Central 
Arizona  Project  water  aUocations  from  di- 
verting that  water  through  an  exchange 
agreement  with  downstream  water  users  In 
accordance  with  Arizona  water  law. 

"(66)  Au  Sable,  Michigan.- The  segment 
of  the  main  stem  from  the  project  boundary 
of  the  Mio  Pond  project  downstream  to  the 
project  boundary  at  Alcona  Pond  project  aa 
generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  'Au 
Sable  River'  which  is  on  fUe  and  available 
for  pubUc  inspection  in  the  Office  of  the 
Chief.  Forest  Service.  United  SUtes  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture:  to  be  administered  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

"(57)  Snake  River,  Wyoming.- The  seg- 
ment begiiming  about  one  mUe  below  As- 
toria Hot  Springs  downstream  to  the  en- 
trance to  Palisades  Reservoir  as  generally 
depicted  on  a  map  entitled.  Potential  Clas- 
sification Boundary'  In  a  document  enUUed 
'Snake  River— Wyoming,  A  Potential  WUd 
and  Scenic  River'  which  is  on  fUe  and  avaU- 
able for  public  inspection  in  the  Office  of 
the  Chief.  Forest  Service,  United  SUtes  De- 
partment of  Agriculture:  to  be  administered 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

"(68)  Pledra,  Colorado.— The  segment 
from  its  confluence  with  Indian  Oeek  up- 
stream to  the  boundary  between  Sections  8 
and  9,  Township  36  North.  Range  3  West, 
New  Mexico  Principal  Meridian,  and  the 
Middle  Pork  from  the  boundary  between 
SecUons  10  and  15,  Township  37  North, 
Range  3  West,  New  Mexico  Principal  Merid- 
ian to  its  headwaters  as  generaUy  depicted 
on  a  map  entiUed  'Proposed  Piedra  WUd 
and  Scenic  River'  which  is  on  fUe  and  avaU- 
able for  public  Inspection  in  the  Office  of 
the  Chief,  Forest  Service,  United  SUtes  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  is  also  part  of 
a  document  entiUed  Pledra  River  Pinal  En- 
vironmental Impact  SUtement  and  WUd 
and  Scenic  River  Study';  to  be  administered 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 


TITLE  n.— STUDY  RIVERS 
Sec.  201  Section  5(a)  is  amended  by  delet- 
ing subsection  5(aX71). 

Sec.  202.  Section  5(b)  is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

(a)  Add  the  foUowing  proviso  at  the  end  of 
Subsection  5(bXl):  "Provided  further.  That 
effective  on  the  dates  of  designation  for  po- 
tential addlUon,  studies  of  the  rivers  named 
Ui  Subparagraphs  (31).  (34).  (38).  (44).  (49), 
and  (56)  shaU  be  completed  and  the  reports 
thereon  transmitted  to  the  Congress  not 
tater  than  January  1,  1986." 

(b)  Delete  the  wording  of  the  first  Subsec- 
tion 5(bX4)  beginning  with  "There  are  au- 
thorized .  .  ."  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the 
sentence  "For  the  purposes  of  conducting 
the  studies  of  rivers  named  in  Section  5(a), 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  funds  as  are  necessary." 

(c)  Renumber  the  second  Subsection 
5(bK4)  beginning  with  "The  studies  of  the 
river  ..."  as  6(bX5)  and  to  renumber  Sub- 
secUon  5(bK6)  as  Subsection  6(bX6). 
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TITLE  m.— ABCENDBOarrS  TO  FUBUC 

LAW  90-542,  AS  AMENDED 
Sk.  301.  The  first  sentence  of  Section  3<b) 
Is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Delete  the  words  "date  of  this  Act" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "date  of 
such  designation"; 

(b)  Delete  the  second  parenthetical  state- 
ment and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  tMuren- 
thetical  statement,  "(which  boundaries 
shall  include  an  average  of  not  more  than 
three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  land  per 
mile  measured  from  the  ordinary  high 
water  mark  on  both  sides  of  the  river)". 

(c)  Delete  the  semicolon  and  the  remain- 
der of  the  sentence  after  the  words  "its  vari- 
ous segments"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  a 
period. 

Sk.  303.  The  second  sentence  of  Section 
3(b)  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Delete  the  words  "Said  boundaries." 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "Notice 
of  the  availability  of  said  boundaries  and". 

(b)  Delete  the  words  "and  development 
plans". 

Sk.  303.  Add  a  new  Subsection  3(cKi)  as 
follows: 

"3(cKi)  The  Federal  agency  charged  with 
the  administration  of  each  component  of 
the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System 
shall  prepare  a  comprehensive  management 
plan  for  such  river  which  shall  provide  for 
the  protection  of  the  river  values.  The  plan 
shall  address  the  costs  and  effects  of  re- 
source protection  alternatives,  necessary  de- 
velopment of  lands  and  facilities,  appropri- 
ate user  capacities,  and  other  management 
practices  or  techniques  necessary  to  achieve 
the  purposes  of  the  Act.  The  plan  shall  also 
Identify  alternatives  to  protect  the  wild  and 
scenic  river  values  by  means  other  than  land 
acquisition.  Where  the  river  flows  through 
Federal  lands,  the  plan  shall  be  coordinated 
with  resource  management  planning  for 
these  adjacent  Federal  areas.  Such  plans 
shall  be  prepared  after  consultation  with 
State  and  local  governments  and  the  inter- 
ested public,  and  may  be  prepared  in  con- 
junction with  plans  prescribed  by  law  for 
adjacent  Federal  lands.  For  rivers  designat- 
ed after  January  1,  1982,  the  plans  required 
by  this  subsection  shall  be  prepared  within 
three  full  fiscal  years  after  the  date  of  des- 
ignation, and  notice  of  the  completion  and 
availability  of  such  plans  shall  be  published 
in  the  Federal  Register.  For  rivers  designat- 
ed in  Subparagraphs  (1)  through  (SO)  inclu- 
sive, all  boundaries,  classifications,  and 
plans  completed  as  of  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Subsection  shall  be  valid  and  shall  be 
reviewed  for  conformity  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  Subsection  within  eight  years 
through  regular  agency  planning  processes. 
Notice  of  modifications  to  the  boundaries 
and  classifications  for  designated  rivers 
shall  be  published  in  the  Federal  Register 
as  provided  in  Subsection  (b)  of  this  Sec- 
tion." 

Sac.  304.  Add  a  new  Subsection  3(cXU)  as 
foDows: 

"3(cXii)  Fy>r  rivers  designated  in  Subpara- 
graphs (51)  through  (58)  of  Section  3(a>,  no 
money  shall  be  appropriated  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  lands  or  interests  in  lands  until  the 
comprehensive  management  plan  required 
by  this  subsection  is  prepared:  Provided, 
That  there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  from  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
acquisition  of  lands  and  Interests  in  lands 
identified  for  acquisition  by  the  comprehen- 
sive management  plans  for  said  rivers,  and 
for  interim  emergency  acquisitions  of  lands 
or  interests  in  lands  as  determined  by  the 


appropriate  Secretary  to  be  necessary  to 
protect  the  values  of  said  rivers,  but  such 
sums  for  emergency  acquisitions  shall  not 
exceed  a  total  of  $500,000  for  each  of  said 
rivers." 

Sk.  305.  Section  4(c)  is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

(a)  Insert  after  the  first  sentence  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "When  five  percent  or 
more  of  the  lands  within  one-quarter  mUe 
of  a  river  proposed  for  designation  are 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  another  Federal 
Department  or  agency,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  in  exercising  his  authority  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  Subsection  2(a)(ii) 
of  this  Act,  shaU  not  approve  the  designa- 
tion without  the  concurrence  of  the  head  of 
such  Department  or  Federal  agency." 

Sk.  306.  Section  4  is  amended  by  adding  a 
new  Subsection  (d): 

"(d)  For  study  purposes,  the  study  area  of 
any  river  proposed  in  Section  5(a)  of  this 
Act  for  potential  addition  to  the  National 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System,  unless  oth- 
erwise provided,  shall  comprise  that  area 
measured  within  one-quarter  mile  from  the 
ordinary  high  water  mark  on  both  sides  of 
the  river:  Provided,  This  section  shall  not  be 
construed  to  limit  the  possible  scope  of  the 
study  report  to  address  areas  which  may  lie 
more  than  one-quarter  mile  from  the  river." 

Sk.  307.  Section  5  is  amended  by  adding  a 
new  Subsection  (e): 

"(e)  If  a  river  or  portions  thereof  desigiuit- 
ed  for  study  under  this  section  are  not  des- 
ignated as  components  of  the  National  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  System  before  the  end  of 
the  time  period  provided  in  Section  7(b), 
then  study  status  shall  terminate." 

Sk.  308.  (a)  Section  6(a)  is  amended  as 
follows: 

Add  the  following  sentence  at  the  end 
thereof: 

"When  a  tract  of  land  lies  partly  within  and 
partly  outside  the  boundaries  of  a  compo- 
nent of  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
System,  the  appropriate  Secretary  may, 
with  the  consent  of  the  landowner  for  the 
portion  outside  the  boundaries,  acquire  the 
entire  tract  and  the  land  or  any  interest 
therein  so  acquired  outside  the  boimdaries 
shall  not  be  counted  against  the  100  acres 
fee  title  limitation.  If  not  needed  for  out- 
door recreation,  administrative,  or  other 
purposes  in  furtherance  of  this  Act,  such 
lands  or  interests,  may  be  disposed  of  by 
sale,  lease,  or  exchange  as  provided  in  Sec- 
tion 14A." 

(b)  Section  6(b)  Is  amended  by  inserting  in 
the  first  sentence  the  words  "outside  the  or- 
dinary high  water  mark  on  both  sides  of  the 
river"  after  the  word  "acreage",  and  insert- 
ing the  words  "in  fee  title"  after  the  word 
"owned." 

Sk.  309.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  Sec- 
tion 7(a)  is  amended  by  deleting  the  words 
"approval  of  this  Act"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  words,  "designation  of  a  river  as 
a  component  of  the  National  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  System". 

(b)  Section  7(b)  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  the  first  sentence  after  Subpara- 
graph (1)  Insert  a  new  Subparagraph  (ii)  as 
follows: 

"(il)  during  such  interim  period  from  the 
date  a  report  is  due  and  the  time  a  report  is 
actually  submitted  to  the  Congress." 

(2)  Redesignate  existing  Subparagraph  (11) 
as  Subparagraph  (ill). 

(3)  In  the  second  sentence,  insert  the  word 
"unreasonably"  before  the  word  "diminish". 

(4)  At  the  end  of  the  second  sentence, 
delete  the  words  "approval  of  this  Act"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  words,  "designa- 


tion of  a  river  for  study  as  provided  for  In 
Section  5  of  this  Act". 

Sk.  310.  Section  8(a)  is  amended  by  delet- 
ing the  period  at  the  end  of  the  sentence 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  colon,  fol- 
lowed by  the  words:  "Provided,  That  this 
provision  shall  not  be  construed  to  limit  the 
authorities  granted  in  Section  6(d)  or  Sec- 
tion 14A  of  this  Act." 

Sk.  311.  Section  12(c)  is  amended  by  de- 
leting the  words  "Secretary  of  the  Interior" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "Ad- 
ministrator. Environmental  Protection 
Agency". 

Sk.  312.  Section  14  is  amended  by  desig- 
nating the  existing  section  as  Subsection  (a) 
and  adding  a  new  Subsection  (b)  as  follows: 

"(b)  For  the  conservation  purposes  of  pre- 
serving or  enhancing  the  values  of  compo- 
nents of  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  System,  and  environs  thereof  as  de- 
termined by  the  appropriate  Secretary, 
landowners  are  authorized  to  donate  or  oth- 
erwise convey  qualified  real  property  inter- 
ests to  qualified  organizations  consistent 
with  SubsecUon  170(hK3)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954.  as  amended,  includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to,  right-of-way,  open 
space,  scenic,  or  conservation  easements, 
without  regard  to  any  limitation  on  the 
nature  of  the  estate  or  interest  otherwise 
transferable  within  the  Jurisdiction  where 
the  land  is  located." 

Sk.  313.  Delete  the  existing  SecUon  14A 
and  substitute  in  lieu  thereof  the  following 
revision: 

"Where  necessary  or  desirable  to  achieve 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  appropriate 
Secretary  may  sell,  lease,  or  exchange  Fed- 
erally owned  lands  or  interests  therein 
which  are  within  or  adjacent  to  the  bound- 
aries of  any  component  of  the  National 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System:  Provided, 
that  such  sale,  lease,  or  exchange  shall  be 
subject  to  such  reservations,  restrictive  cov- 
enants, or  other  terms  and  conditions  as 
may  be  necessary  or  desirable  to  achieve  the 
purposes  of  the  Act.  In  the  exercise  of  this 
sale  or  lease  authority,  the  Secretary  shall 
utilize  the  standards  and  procedures  provid- 
ed at  Section  5(a)  of  Public  Law  90-401  in- 
cluding the  provisions  for  a  right  of  first  re- 
fusal by  the  last  owner  of  record.  The  exer- 
cise of  the  exchange  authority  shall  be  con- 
sistent with  the  value  provisions  of  Section 
6(d)  of  this  Act.  The  proceeds  received  from 
any  conveyance  under  this  section  shall  be 
credited  to  the  appropriation  account  bear- 
ing the  costs  of  such  land  acquisition  for  the 
affected  Wild  and  Scenic  River,  and  shall  be 
available  for  expenditure  only  to  the  extent, 
and  in  such  amounts,  as  may  be  provided  in 
advance  in  appropriation  Acts.  Any  proceeds 
remaining  in  such  accounts  shall  be  covered 
into  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treasury 
upon  completion  of  such  land  acquisition 
for  the  affected  wild  and  scenic  river. 

Sk.  314.  Section  16(c)  is  amended  by 
adding  a  new  sentence  at  the  end  thereof. 
"For  any  designated  Wild  and  Scenic  River 
the  appropriate  Secretary  may  deem  the  ac- 
quisition of  fee  title  with  the  reservation  of 
regular  existing  uses  to  the  owner,  as  a 
scenic  easement  for  purposes  of  this  Act, 
and  such  an  acquisition  will  not  constitute 
fee  title  ownership  for  purposes  of  section 
6(b)." 

TITLE  IV.— AMENDMENT  PERTAINING 
TO  STATE  COMPONENTS  OP  THE  NA- 
TIONAL  WILD  AND  SCENIC  RIVERS 
SYSTEM 

Sk.  401.  Section  2(a)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed as  follows: 


(a)  In  the  first  sentence,  clause  (11),  add 
the  phrase  "authorized  for  inclusion  in  the 
national  system  and"  before  the  word  "des- 
ignated". 

(b)  After  the  first  sentence,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "Any  river  included 
within  the  National  WUd  and  Scenic  Rivers 
System  under  the  provisions  of  clause  (11) 
shall  be  removed  from  the  National  System 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  if  requested 
to  do  so  by  a  resolution  of  the  affected  legis- 
lature or  legislatures  of  the  SUte  or  States 
through  which  the  river  flows,  and  if  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  concurs  in  such  re- 
moval for  those  portions  of  rivers  flowing 
through  National  Forest  System  lands." 

SBCriOW-BY-SKTION    AMALYSIS    OF    PROPOSED 
AMnroiKKTS     TO     THE    WILD     AHD    SCEKIC 

RivEKS  Act  (82  Stat.  906;  16  UJ5.C.  1271- 
1287) 

TrtLB  I— 0OMPONEIIT8  OF  THE  WILD  AHD  SCENIC 
RIVERS  SYSTEM 

1.  Section  101  amends  Subsection  3(aK16) 
of  the  Act  perUining  to  management  of  the 
free-flowing  characteristics  of  the  Pere  Mar- 
quette River  in  Michigan.  The  amendment 
would  allow  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
permit  the  construction  of  facilities  to  con- 
trol the  spawning  migration  of  the  lamprey 
eel.  The  lamprey  eel  is  a  major  parasitic 
threat  to  commercial  and  sport  fisheries  in 
the  great  Lakes.  The  prohibition  under  the 
Act  of  any  form  of  impoundment  precludes 
the  utUization  of  structures  which  prevent 
passage  to  spawning  lamprey.  The  amend- 
ment would  conditionally  allow  for  such 
control  mechanisms. 

2.  Section  102  amends  Subsection  3(a)(21) 
of  the  Act  to  place  management  responsibil- 
ity for  the  entire  segment  of  the  American 
Wild  and  Scenic  River  with  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  provide  for  the  transfer  of 
public  lands  within  the  area  to  the  Tahoe 
National  Forest. 

3.  Section  103  amends  Section  3(a)  by  des- 
ignating segments  of  the  following  rivers  as 
units  of  the  National  WUd  and  Scenic 
Rivers  System: 

River  and  SUte:  Clarks  Fork  (Wyoming); 
Elk  (Colorado);  Conejos  (Colorado);  Los 
Pinos  (Colorado);  Verde  (Arizona);  Au  Sable 
(Michigan);  Snake  (Wyoming);  and  Pledra 
(Colorado).  Administering  Department: 
USDA. 

TITLE  II.— STUDY  RIVERS 

4.  Section  201  amends  Section  5(a)  by 
eliminating  the  study  of  the  Soldiers  Creek 
River  in  Alabama.  This  very  short  segment 
has  an  inadequate  resource  base  and  clearly 
is  an  unsuitable  candidate  for  inclusion  in 
the  system. 

5.  Section  202(a)  extends  the  time  for 
completion  of  six  studies.  Several  studies  for 
rivers  previously  designated  as  potential  ad- 
ditions to  the  system  have  been  delayed 
beyond  the  date  originally  provided.  Delays 
for  some  of  these  studies  are  due  to  their 
Interrelationship  with  other  studies  being 
conducted  for  land  and  water  resources,  and 
full  evaluation  would  require  completion  of 
all  studies  underway  for  given  river  areas. 
The  section  would  extend  the  study  period 
until  January  1.  1986. 

6.  Section  202(b)  deletes  specific  funding 
authorization  for  certain  studies  which  are 
largely  completed  and  provides  for  general 
authorization  of  funding  of  studies. 

7.  Section  202(c)  is  a  necessary  stylistic 
change. 
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8.  Section  301  amends  Section  3(b)  by 
modifying  the  requirements  for  preparing  a 
management  plan  within  1  year,  and  clari- 
fies the  area  encompassed  by  the  bound- 
aries of  a  designated  river  to  include  the 
water  area  with  islands  in  addition  to  a  land 
area  avera^ng  320  acres  per  mile  measured 
from  the  ordinary  high  water  mark  on  both 
sides  of  the  river. 

9.  Section  302  eliminates  the  requirement 
that  boundary  descriptions  be  published  in 
the  Federal  Register;  rather,  the  adminis- 
tering agency  must  publish  notice  of  the 
availability  of  the  description.  This  change 
will  not  affect  the  public  information  objec- 
tive, yet  will  result  in  the  saving  of  consider- 
able publication  expenses  for  lengthy 
boundary  descriptions. 

10.  Section  303  provides  for  a  comprehen- 
sive management  plan  to  be  prepared  within 
3  fiscal  years.  This  comprehensive  plan  re- 
places the  1  year  requirement  for  develop- 
ment plans  now  in  Section  3(b)  of  the  Act. 
To  promote  efficient  planning  and  avoid 
possible  duplication,  the  comprehensive 
plan  will  be  coordinated  with  ongoing  re- 
source management  planning  for  adjacent 
Federal  lands.  Such  plans  will  address  alter- 
native means  of  river  protection,  develop- 
ment of  lands  and  facilities,  appropriate 
user  capacities  and  other  management  prac- 
tices and  techniques  to  achieve  the  purposes 
of  the  Act.  Most  significantly,  the  modified 
planning  requirement  will  emphasize  alter- 
native techniques  other  than  land  acquisi- 
tion for  preserving  the  river  values.  For  al- 
ready designated  rivers,  existing  boundaries, 
classifications  and  plans  will  remain  valid, 
but  will  be  reviewed  within  8  years  through 
regular  agency  planning  processes. 

11.  Section  304  represents  a  major  shift  in 
approaches  to  river  protection.  No  land  ac- 
quisition funds  would  be  appropriated  until 
after  completion  of  the  comprehensive  man- 
agement plan.  This  will  insure  that  alterna- 
tives to  land  purchases  are  fully  examined 
and  Implemented.  The  provision  does  recog- 
nize that  adverse  development  may  occur  on 
rivers  while  the  comprehensive  plan  is  being 
prepared;  and,  therefore,  authorizes  up  to 
$500,000  per  river  for  emergency  land  acqui- 
sitions to  prevent  such  problems. 

12.  Section  305  provides  a  limitation  on 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or to  designate  State  rivers.  No  SUte-desig- 
nated  river  shall  be  administratively  desig- 
nated under  the  authority  of  Subsection 
2(a)(ii)  if  the  designation  affects  Federally 
owned  lands  and  the  administering  Depart- 
ment or  agency  object*  to  such  designation. 
This  will  prevent  designations  which  could 
severely  Impact  the  fulfilling  of  manage- 
ment responsibilities  by  other  agencies  for 
lands  under  their  jurisdiction. 

13.  Section  306  esUblishes  the  study  area 
of  study  rivers  as  l>eing  one-quarter  mile  on 
both  sides  of  the  river.  This  clarifies  the 
extent  of  the  applicabUity  of  various  protec- 
tions contained  in  Section  7(b)  of  the  Act 
and  Subsection  522(eKl>  of  the  Surface 
Mining  Control  and  Reclamation  Act  of 
1977. 

14.  Section  307  provides  for  the  eventual 
termination  of  study  sUtus  for  rivers  after 
studies  have  been  completed  and  sent  to  the 
Congress,  and  for  which  the  Congress  has 
not  acted  upon  the  recommendations  within 
the  3-year  period  now  provided  by  Section 
7(bKil).  The  Act  protects  study  rivers  from 
water  resource  development  (Sec.  7);  entry 
and  disposition  under  the  public  land  laws 
(Sec.  8);  and  mineral  entry  (Sec.  9).  Howev- 


er, these  protections  are  only  for  a  specific 
term  and  expire  3  years  after  submission  of 
a  study  to  Ongress.  The  proposed  amend- 
ment merely  ends  study  status  for  a  river  at 
the  same  time  the  statutory  protections  of 
sections  7,  8,  and  9  are  ended. 

15.  Section  308(a)  amends  Section  6<a)  to 
provide  for  whole  tract  acquisition  when  a 
land  acquisition  Is  deemed  necessary  to  pre- 
serve river  values.  Whole  tract  acquisition 
Involves  the  purchase  of  an  entire  property 
rather  than  just  that  portion  lying  within  a 
river  boundary  line.  This  provision  will 
eliminate  the  need  to  pay  severance 
charges,  will  avoid  uneconomic  remnants 
which  by  existing  Uw  must  be  acquired 
anyway  (P.L.  91-646).  and  gives  the  land- 
owner the  option  of  conveying  all  holdings. 
If  a  whole  tract  is  acquired,  the  Secretary 
may  dispose  of  surplus  portions  by  sale, 
lease  or  exchange,  and  thereby  minimize 
any  Federal  investment  in  unneeded  inter- 
ests in  land. 

16.  Section  308(b)  amends  Section  6(b)  of 
the  Act  to  clarify  the  scope  of  potential 
Government  ownership  within  the  designat- 
ed boundaries  of  wild  and  scenic  rivers.  Par- 
tial interests,  such  as  easements,  and  sub- 
merged lands  are  not  included  in  the  50  per- 
cent public  ownership  projiortlon.  This 
amendment  reaffirms  longstanding  adminis- 
trative InterpreUtlons  of  the  50  percent 
proportion  of  land  ownership. 

17.  Section  309(a)  would  amend  Section 
7(a)  of  the  Act  dealing  with  water  resource 
projects  on  designated  rivers.  The  amend- 
ment would  change  the  baseline  date  for  de- 
termining impacts  on  resource  values  by 
water  projects  above  or  below  a  designated 
portion  of  a  river.  A  1968  date  has  been  ap- 
pUcable  to  all  rivers  designated  to  date.  We 
believe,  however,  the  1968  date  Is  not  appro- 
priate for  rivers  designated  after  that  date. 
The  appropriate  date  should  be  the  date  of 
designation. 

18.  Section  309(b)  provides  that  the  pro- 
tections for  study  rivers  including  the  defer- 
ment of  water  resources  projects  extend  to 
the  date  that  a  study  report  is  actually  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress.  The  Act  is  currently 
ambiguous  on  the  question  of  whether 
projects  can  be  authorized  on  rivers  when 
the  submission  of  a  study  report  is  delayed 
beyond  the  time  mandated  for  completion. 
This  provision  clarifies  the  time  periods  of 
the  protections  as  being  from  the  date  of 
designation  for  study  until  3  years  after  sub- 
mission of  the  report  to  Congress.  This  pro- 
vision insures  that  the  options  of  Congress 
are  not  preempted  by  Incompatible  activi- 
ties until  there  is  adequate  time  for  congres- 
sional consideration.  This  provision  does  not 
condone  administrative  delays  in  preparing 
studies  by  the  appointed  date,  but  does  rec- 
ognize that  delays  do  sometimes  occur.  Note 
that  a  companion  provision  in  Section  308 
of  the  bill  would  terminate  study  sUtus 
after  3  years  from  the  date  a  report  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  if  no  legislative 
action  Is  taken. 

Section  309(b)  also  amends  Section  7(b) 
and  makes  changes  similar  to  those  made  to 
Section  7(a)  dealing  with  the  date  of  desig- 
nation being  the  date  from  which  diminish- 
ment  of  values  is  Judged.  In  addition,  the 
existing  standard  for  evaluating  effects  on 
scenic,  recreational,  and  fish  and  wildlife 
values  for  water  projects  on  study  rivers 
("diminish"),  is  revised  to  be  the  same  as 
the  standard  for  evaluating  effects  on  those 
values  for  water  projects  on  designated 
rivers  ("unreasonably  diminish").  By  this 
change,  a  study  river  would  not  be  subject 
to  more  stringent  protections  than  are  pro- 
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vMed  for  rlv«ra  already  designated  as  com- 
ponenU  of  the  Syatem. 

19.  Section  310  amends  Section  B(a)  to 
allow  for  exchange,  lease  or  other  diqx>8i- 
tion  of  lands  as  provided  in  Section  6(d)  and 
Section  14A  of  the  Act  The  withdrawal  of 
lands  within  the  boundaries  of  a  wild  and 
scenic  river  from  disposition  under  the 
public  land  la?rs  is  otherwise  unchanged. 

30.  Section  311  amends  Section  13(c)  to  re- 
flect the  responsibility  of  the  Elnvlronmen- 
tal  Protection  Agency  for  water  pollution 
controL 

31.  Section  313  amends  Section  14  to  en- 
courage the  donation  of  lands  and  interests 
in  lands  within  wild  and  scenic  rivers.  The 
amendment  incorporates  the  provisions  of 
the  Tax  Extension  Act  of  1980  (P.L.  96-541), 
which  allows  for  donors  to  receive  tax  de- 
ductions for  interests  in  lands.  Including 
conservation  easements,  given  to  charitable 
organisations  such  as  the  Nature  Conser- 
vancy. 

33.  Section  313  amends  Section  14A  to 
expand  the  Secretaries'  authority  to  sell, 
lease,  or  exchange  lands  within  or  adjacent 
to  the  boundaries  of  a  river.  However,  such 
a  sale,  lease,  or  exchange  shall  be  subject  to 
such  reservations  or  restrictive  covenants  as 
the  Secretary  determines  to  be  necessary  to 
achieve  the  purposes  of  the  Act.  This  au- 
thority would  permit  a  more  efficient  use  of 
limited  Federal  funding  and  maximize  the 
utilization  of  unneeded  property  rights 
toward  the  goal  of  preserving  the  river 
values.  This  section  would  also  permit  leas- 
ing for  continued  cultivation  or  pasturing 
operations  on  Federal  land  suited  for  such 
activities  if  they  can  be  performed  without 
harming  the  values  of  the  river.  The  provi- 
sion states  that  in  the  event  of  a  sale,  ex- 
change or  lease,  the  previous  private  owner 
has  the  right  of  first  refusal.  Any  revenue 
derived  from  a  sale,  exchange,  or  lease-back 
shall  be  available  for  future  land  acquisition 
for  that  river.  This  will  encourage  Federal 
land  managers  to  adopt  innovative  sale  or 
lease-back  programs  so  as  to  maximize  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  compatible  land  use 
within  the  wild  and  scenic  river  boundary. 

23.  Section  314  clarifies  the  scope  of  scenic 
easements  to  encompass  the  reservation  by 
a  landowner  of  all  regular  existing  uses  of 
the  land  while  allowing  the  conveyance  of 
the  remaining  interests  to  the  Secretary. 
This  mechanism  utilizes  reserved  interest 
deeds  which  are  a  more  definitive  and  more 
easily  administered  form  of  conveyance  of 
partial  interests  in  lands.  The  amendment 
allows  the  administering  Secretary  an 
option  as  to  whether  to  use  reserved  inter- 
est deeds  on  a  given  river,  it  may  be  desira- 
ble to  continue  to  utilize  the  more  estab- 
lished easement  forms  on  existing  rivers  for 
reasons  of  continuity. 

TTTU  IV.— STATK  RSCOMMEIfDKD  RIVERS 

34.  Section  401(a)  amends  Section  3(a)  of 
the  Act  to  provide  for  the  concurrent  ap- 
proval of  the  State  legislature  whenever  a 
governor  recommends  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  that  a  State  wild  and  scenic 
river  be  included  in  the  National  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  System. 

35.  Section  401(b)  amends  Section  2(a)  of 
the  act  to  allow  for  the  removal  from  the 
National  System  of  State  components  desig- 
nated under  clause  (il).  The  question  of  in- 
cluding a  State  river  in  the  National  System 
is  principally  a  matter  of  State  law  and 
policy  which  should  be  subject  to  the  chang- 
ing needs  and  conditions  of  the  States.  The 
controversy  that  has  arisen  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior's  1981  designation  of 
five  rivers  in  northern  Califorlna  has  indi- 


cated, among  other  things,  that  the  State 
legislature  should  exercise  oversight  over 
components  of  State  river  systems,  and  the 
legislatures  should  be  consulted  as  to 
whether  a  State  river  should  be  added  to 
the  National  System  by  administrative 
action.  SiiKX  wild  and  scenic  river  designa- 
tion affects  long  range  planning  for  the  Na- 
tional Forests,  the  amendments  provide 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  required 
to  approve  any  removals  of  State  rivers 
which  might  affect  National  Forest  Uuute. 
Although  this  amendment  would  make  Sec- 
tion 2(aKii)  designations  more  responsive  to 
State  leglslatiu-es,  it  would  not  affec^  the 
ability  of  the  (Congress  to  permanently  des- 
ignate such  State  rivers  as  components  of 
the  National  System  pursuant  to  an  Act  of 
Congress. 

DXPARTimiT  OF  AGRICmrLTintZ, 

Wathington,  D.C.,  February  25,  1983. 
Hon.  Jaios  a.  McClurk, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  C^hairmah:  On  September  13, 
1982,  the  President  transmitted  to  Congress 
recommendations  for  wild  and  scenic  rivers 
and  wilderness  areas.  We  feel  these  recom- 
mendations represent  a  balanced  approach 
to  these  sensitive  resource  issues. 

The  Administration  is  supporting  a  draft 
bill  to  amend  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
Act;  a  copy  Is  enclosed  for  your  information. 
The  bill  adds  certain  outstanding  rivers  to 
the  WUd  and  Scenic  Rivera  System.  Of 
equal  importance.  Title  in  of  the  bill  pro- 
poses generic  amendments  to  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act. 

The  generic  amendments  were  drafted 
over  a  2-year  period  by  a  Joint  working 
group  between  the  Departments  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Interior.  This  group  was  com- 
prised of  agency  personnel  with  consider- 
able experience  in  dealing  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act 
and  the  management  of  rivers.  Thus,  the 
biU  addresses  legal  and  management  issues 
based  on  experience  in  managing  the  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  System.  If  enacted,  the 
bill  would  enhance  management  efficiency 
and  ef  fectlvensss. 

We  believe  that  the  bill  should  receive  bi- 
partisan support,  and  on  behalf  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, we  urge  Introduction  of  the 
bill. 

We  would  be  pleased  to  provide  staff  as- 
sistance in  explaining  the  various  provisions 
of  the  bill  and/or  assisting  the  committee 
staff  in  its  work. 
Sincerely, 

John  R.  Block, 

Secretary.% 
•  Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  speak  briefly  about  one 
of  the  two  Wyoming  rivers  which  the 
administration's  wild  and  scenic  river 
proposal  re<x>mmends  for  designation, 
the  Clarks  Pork  of  the  Yellowstone 
River.  The  Clarks  Pork  River  origi- 
nates In  the  Beartooth  Mountains 
north  of  Cooke  City,  Mont.,  and  is  a 
major  tributary  of  the  Yellowstone 
River.  It  flows  into  Wyoming,  carving 
the  deep,  narrow  canyon  which  is  the 
portion  recommended  for  designation, 
and  then  flows  back  into  Montana  to 
Join  the  Yellowstone  River. 

Public  Law  93-621.  enacted  in  1975. 
directed  that  23  miles  of  the  Clarks 
Fork,    from    Crandall    Creek    Bridge 


downstream  through  Clarks  Fork 
Canyon,  be  studied  for  possible  inclu- 
sion in  the  national  wild  and  scenic 
rivers  system.  Shoshone  National 
Forest  prepared  an  environmental 
impact  statement  which  recommended 
classifying  21.5  miles  of  the  study  seg- 
ment as  a  wild  river,  excluding  one- 
half  mile  of  private  land  on  the  up- 
stream end  of  the  study  area  and  1 
mile  on  the  downstream  end.  The  ad- 
ministration has  transmitted  the  same 
recommendation  In  the  package  that 
Senator  McClxtre  is  introducing  by  re- 
quest today. 

In  the  last  few  weeks,  the  Wyoming 
Water  Development  Commission  has 
informed  me  that  it  wants  to  further 
study  the  water-development  potential 
of  various  sites  on  the  Clarks  Pork, 
and  has  asked  that  no  action  be  taken 
on  wild  and  scenic  river  designation 
until  the  study  is  complete.  For  the  in- 
formation of  those  not  familiar  with 
it.  the  WWRC  is  a  nine-member  citi- 
zen commission  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Wyoming  with  the  approval 
of  the  State  senate  which  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  coordination,  development, 
and  planning  of  Wyoming's  water  and 
related  land  resources.  It  was  created 
in  mid-1979,  after  the  Forest  Service 
produced  its  Clsu-ks  Pork  final  EIS  in 
February  1979  and,  therefore,  never 
had  an  opportunity  as  a  body  to  work 
with  the  Forest  Service  on  its  report. 
Mike  Reese,  administrator  of  the 
State  of  Wyoming's  Water  Develop- 
ment Commission,  tells  me  that  there 
are  a  number  of  filings  for  possible 
water  projects  on  the  river,  and  that 
the  WWDC  plans  to  conduct  a  study 
on  possible  water  development  on  the 
river  this  summer,  with  a  preliminary 
report  probably  by  fall.  In  addition, 
the  Montana  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  and  Conservation  has  ex- 
pressed concern  over  early  action  on  a 
Clarks  Fork  designation  since  that 
State  is  interested  In  the  possibility  of 
a  Joint  storage  project  with  Wyoming. 
A  bill— House  bill  914— authorizing  a 
Joint  Montana- Wyoming  water  project 
study  in  order  to  determine  each 
State's  all(x»ble  share  of  the  Claries 
Pork  under  the  terms  of  the  Yellow- 
stone River  compact  has  passed  the 
Montana  House  of  Representatives 
and  is  pending  in  the  Senate. 

At  this  point  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  WWDC  has  not  decided  one 
way  or  the  other  if  water  development 
and/or  hydroelectric  development  is 
feasible  or  desirable  on  the  Clarks 
Fork.  However,  the  WWDC  does  want 
to  give  the  water  resource  develop- 
ment potential  of  the  river  one  more 
honest  look,  and  does  not  necessarily 
agree  with  the  administration's  con- 
clusion that  no  feasible  sites  for  water 
resource  development  exist  on  the 
Clarks  Pork. 

Mr.  President,  since  Wyoming  and 
possibly  Montana  want  to  review  the 
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water-development  potential  of  the 
Clarks  Fork  before  Congress  considers 
adding  it  to  the  wild  and  scenic  river 
system,  then  I  strongly  believe  we 
should  honor  that  request.  Since  the 
Clarks  Fork  proposal  is  part  of  this  ad- 
ministration package,  it  is  pending 
before  Congress.  However.  I  intend  to 
ask  my  colleagues  on  the  Senate 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Com- 
mittee to  defer  consideration  of  the 
Clarks  Fork  until  the  WWRC  has  con- 
ducted its  review,  even  if  the  commit- 
tee takes  up  the  rest  of  the  adminis- 
tration's rivers  package.  For  my  part, 
as  chairman  of  the  Public  Lands  and 
Reserved  Water  Subcommittee,  I  will 
not  act  on  the  Clarks  Pork  proposal 
until  the  WWRC  has  reported  back.* 

By  Mr.  SPECTER: 
S.  1085.  A  bill  to  provide  an  addition- 
al 10  weeks  of  unemployment  compen- 
sation for  individuals  participating  in 
a  Job-training  program  for  dislocated 
workers  under  title  HI  of  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Pinan(«. 

imKIIPU>TIIKin  COMPENSATIOH  FOR 
DISLOCATED  WORKERS  ACT 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  Introduce  the  Dislocated 
Workers  Act. 

We  are  all  becoming  too  familiar 
with  the  term  "structiirally  unem- 
ployed," a  phrase  that  refers  to  the 
thousands  of  Jobless  workers  whose 
skills  are  obsolete  because  their  indus- 
tries are  being  phased  out  or  are 
changing  to  more  technical  production 
processes.  This  term  also  represents 
the  many  who  are  unemployed  be- 
cause of  this  Nation's  ongoing  transi- 
tion from  traditional  and  smokestack 
manufacturing  industries  to  sophisti- 
cated, service-oriented  businesses. 
Martin  Feldstein,  the  President's  chief 
economic  adviser,  recently  estimated 
that  these  workers  may  account  for  up 
to  7  percent  of  our  available  work 
force  or  close  to  two-thirds  of  this  Na- 
tion's unemployed  labor. 

Disl(x»ted  workers  comprise  the 
most  challenging  aspect  of  our  current 
economic  problems  because  their  num- 
bers continue  to  grow  at  alarming 
rates.  Since  the  recession  began  more 
than  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  the  jobless 
rate  for  adult  men  rose  from  5.8  to  9.6 
percent.  Many  members  of  this  group 
are  skilled  and  dedicated  workers,  vic- 
tims of  an  economy  experiencing  pro- 
found structural  changes. 

I  have  recently  heard  many  herald- 
ing the  evolving  technological  revolu- 
tion as  the  answer  to  our  economic 
prayers.  They  claim  that  we  must  reap 
the  frtiits  of  high  technology  to  main- 
tain our  leading  position  in  world  eco- 
nomics. While  I  also  believe  in  har- 
nessing high  tech,  I  am  concerned  that 
not  enough  Is  being  done  to  prepare 
our  work  force  to  meet  the  challenges 
of  advanced  technology.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labor's  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 


tistics estimates  a  shortage  of  2.5  mil- 
lion skilled  workers  in  all  technical 
fields  during  the  1980's.  This  mis- 
match between  jobs  and  available 
labor  is  alarming;  a  shortage  of  skiUed 
personnel  may  well  inhibit  the  future 
technological  growth  this  Nation  is 
counting  on  to  remain  the  world's  in- 
dustrial leader. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  my  view  that  the 
tools  to  address  the  dtial  problemis  of 
dislocated  workers  and  the  acute 
shortage  of  technically  skilled  labor 
are  available  in  the  imemployment  in- 
surance benefits  program  and  the  Jobs 
Training  Partnership  Act.  The  unem- 
ployment benefits  program  provides 
essential  relief  to  those  who  are  unem- 
ployed. During  this  recessionary 
period,  unemplojmaent  benefits  pay 
the  rent  and  put  fo<xi  on  the  table. 
But  what  happens  when  benefits  nm 
out  and  Jobs  are  still  unavailable?  It  is 
Imperative  that  this  situation,  the  sce- 
nario for  too  many  families,  be  ad- 
dressed with  training  for  jobs  that 
exist  or  are  emerging. 

The  Jobs  Training  Partnership  Act 
has  the  potential  to  be  a  valuable 
mechanism  for  providing  training, 
"ntle  ni  of  the  JTPA  specificaUy  au- 
thorizes assistance  for  persons  forced 
out  of  work  by  the  permanent  closing 
or  phasing  out  of  a  plant  or  facility. 
The  re<»nt  emergency  jobs  appropria- 
tion of  $125  million  for  the  startup  of 
title  in  will  enable  States  to  lay  the 
groimdwork  for  implementing  this 
program's  development  activities,  re- 
training,   and    relocation    assistance 

that  are  sorely  needed-     

The  promise  of  the  JTPA  under- 
scores the  role  which  the  Dislocated 
Workers  Act  can  play  in  retaining  our 
work  force.  If  implemented,  this  meas- 
ure will  provide  a  useful  incentive  for 
dislocated  workers  to  participate  In 
State-authorized  training  programs. 
For  example,  an  unemployed  electri- 
cian from  Pennsylvania,  recently  laid 
off  from  an  electrical  contracting  con- 
cern, wiU  have  an  additional  10  weeks 
of  unemployment  benefits  to  obtain 
training  for  available  computer  techni- 
cian jobs  Willie  receiving  benefits.  It  is 
my  view  that  most  dislo<»ted  workers 
possess  skills  which  can  be  applied  to 
emerging  technologies.  The  Dislocated 
Workers  Act  can  help  enhance  these 
skills  with  training  necessary  for  meet- 
ing the  demand  for  skilled  labor. 

It  is  for  all  these  reasons  that  I  in- 
troduce the  Unemployment  Compen- 
sation for  Dislocated  Workers  Act.  It 
is  my  belief  that  the  added  10-weeks 
assistance  wrill  provide  encouragement 
and  reward  for  those  who  are  skilled 
but  need  enhanced  abilities  to  obtain 
Jobs  in  fields  where  employment  is 
available.  The  recent  funding  of  $85 
million  specifically  for  title  III  of 
JTPA  for  fiscal  year  1983  sets  the 
stage  for  the  States  to  enact  this  pro- 
gram. 


Mr.  President,  I  understand  that 
this  legislation  should  be  implemented 
carefully,  allowing  States  and  local 
governments  sufficient  time  to  pre- 
pare for  its  operation.  Because  this 
program  will  take  time  to  develop,  we 
should  begin  to  set  the  wheels  in 
motion  as  quickly  as  possible  to 
promptly  address  the  current  critical 
unemployment  problems. 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.  1086.  A  bill  to  repeal  section 
212(aK4)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nar 
tionality  Act.  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

AMEHDHErr  OF  THE  DOaCRATIOR  AHD 
NATIOHALITT  ACT 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
legislation  I  am  introducing  today  will 
strike  from  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  provisions  that  require 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  (INS)  to  deny  admission  Into 
the  United  States  to  aliens  suspected 
of  being  homosexuals. 

SpecificaUy,  section  212(aK4)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
presently  provides  for  exclusion  of 
"aliens  afflicted  with  psychopathic 
personality,  sexual  deviation,  or  a 
mental  defect." 

Section  212(a)(4)  is  part  of  the  1952 
McCarran- Walter  Immigration  Act.  As 
originally  enacted,  the  exclusion  ap- 
plied to  "aliens  afflicted  with  psycho- 
pathic personality,  epilepsy,  or  a 
mental  defect."  A  1967  Judicial  deci- 
sion interpreted  that  phrase,  "psycho- 
pathic personality"  as  Including  homo- 
sexuality. Meanwhile,  In  1965  the 
words,  "sexual  deviation"  were  substi- 
tuted for  "epilepsy." 

The  1965  amendment  was  intended 
to  treat  homosexuality  as  a  specific 
example  of  a  "disease  or  mental 
defect"  requiring  an  examination  of 
the  person  by  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice and  certification  that  the  "disease 
or  mental  defect"  was  not  present 
before  an  applicant  could  be  admitted 
to  the  United  States. 

In  1973,  however,  the  American  Psy- 
chiatric Ass(x:iation  formally  declared 
that.  In  Its  view,  homosexuality  per  se 
is  not  a  mental  disorder.  And  in  1979, 
the  Surgeon  General  of  the  United 
States  announced  that  the  PHS  would 
no  longer  consider  homosexuality  a 
"disease  or  mental  defect"  under  the 
statute.  The  Surgeon  General  also  ad- 
vised INS  officers  that  PHS  would  no 
longer  make  such  a  medical  examina- 
tion of  aliens  referred  by  INS  because 
of  suspected  homosexuality.  While 
this  denied  INS  medical  confirmation 
of  its  suspicions,  it  did  not  change  the 
underlying  law  on  which  INS  was  to 
be  acting. 

The  practical  result  is  that  inexpert 
immigration  officers,  acting  alone,  can 
now  determine  arbitrarily  that  an  ar- 
riving alien  is  to  be  denied  entry  exclu- 
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sively  on  the  grounds  of  suspicions  of 
homoaezaullty  by  the  officer.  Mean- 
while, other  immigration  officers  will 
admit  "closet"  homosexuals  because 
they  fail  to  suspect  homosexuality. 
Such  inconsistent  enforcement  dis- 
criminates against  the  openly  homo- 
sexual person  and  those  who  "vpear 
homosexiial"  even  though  they  may 
not  be.  It  punishes  self-respect,  hones- 
ty, and  openness. 

The  root  of  the  problem,  however, 
goes  beyond  the  arbitrary  enforce- 
ment which  results.  It  lies  in  the 
unwise  tuid  discriminatory  underlying 
law,  which  attempts  to  use  private 
sexual  preference  as  a  criterion  for 
Judging  who  does  or  does  not  qualify 
for  admission  to  the  United  States, 
either  as  a  visitor  or  as  a  resident 
alien. 

In  1979,  I  sponsored  private  legisla- 
tion to  permit  a  visa  to  be  issued  to  a 
Filipino  woman  who  had  been  denied 
an  opportunity  to  join  her  family  here 
solely  because  she  is  a  lesbian.  The  fol- 
lowing year  I  sponsored  a  bill,  similar 
to  the  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today,  to  repeal  section  212(aK4). 

My  current  biU  will  delete  the  objec- 
tionable language  from  section 
212(aK4)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  and  substitute  new  lan- 
guage excluding  aliens  afflicted  with 
true  mental  disease  or  defect.  This  bill 
is  intended  to  make  clear  that  sexual 
preference  alone  cannot  be  the  ground 
for  denying  entry  to  aliens  wishing  to 
visit  or  seeking  to  imigrate  to  the 
United  States. 

Adoption  of  this  legislation  will  end 
a  form  of  discrimination  which  has  no 
rational  basis  and  which  violates  tradi- 
tional American  respect  for  the  priva- 
cy and  dignity  of  an  individual. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  my  bill  be  printed  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord,  as  follows: 

S.  1086 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

That  parasraph  (4)  of  section  212(a)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  as 
amended,  is  hereby  repealed. 

Sk.  2.  Section  212(a)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  is  further  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  paragragh  (4): 

"(4)  aliens  afflicted  with  mental  disease  or 
defect," 


JMI 


Mr.  HATCH: 
8.  1087.  A  bill  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  National  Science 
Foundation  for  fiscal  year  1984;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

RATIOHAL  8CIKHCX  rOUIIDAnOM 
AUTHORIZATION 

•  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  the  proposal  of  the 
Reagan  administration  for  funding  the 
National  Science  Foundation  for  fiscal 


year  1984.  NSF  is  the  principal  agency 
of  our  Oovemment  to  advance  Ameri- 
ca's Imowledge  of  basic  science  and  in- 
crease the  capacity  of  our  educational 
institutions  to  conduct  such  important 
research  work.  1  share  the  administra- 
tion's commitment  excellence  in  U.S. 
science  and  am  pleased  that  the 
budget  they  have  submitted  for  the 
Foundation  indicates  a  willingness  to 
devote  scarce  national  resources  to 
this  governmental  responsibility. 

Basic  science  is  a  necessary  prerequi- 
site for  applied  research  and  techno- 
logical development.  Without  it,  we 
will  not  be  able  to  regain  unequivocal 
leadership  in  the  world  market,  nor 
will  we  be  able  to  protect  peace.  Our 
future  quality  of  life  depends  in  large 
part  on  our  devotion  to  science  today. 

The  bill  recommended  by  the  admin- 
istration calls  for  a  17.8-percent  in- 
crease for  NSF  in  fiscal  year  1984, 
bringing  its  budget  to  a  total  of  $1.3 
billion.  The  increase  in  funding  will  tie 
used  to  expand  certain  central  re- 
search facilities,  upgrade  instrumenta- 
tion, speed  up  ongoing  work  in  mathe- 
matics, plant  biology,  and  some  Earth 
sciences,  and  initiate  two  new  pro- 
grams in  science  and  engineering  edu- 
cation. Nearly  every  program  within 
NSF  has  received  some  degree  of  in- 
crease. 

I  would  like  to  inform  the  Senate, 
Mr.  President,  that  the  Labor  and 
Huiman  Resources  Committee  antici- 
pates reporting  a  comprehensive  sci- 
ence and  math  education  initiative  by 
the  May  15  budget  deadline.  The  full 
committee  will  be  working  closely  with 
Senator  Robert  STArroRD,  clearly  a 
leader  in  the  field  of  education,  to 
fashion  a  program  with  the  appropri- 
ate and  effective  mix  of  NSF  and  De- 
partment of  Education  activity.  The 
interest  of  many  of  our  Senate  col- 
leagues in  this  national  issue  has  not 
gone  unnoticed  and  the  many  separate 
bills  which  have  been  offered  will  be 
taken  into  account  during  our  discus- 
sions and  hearings,  as  will  the  findings 
of  the  National  Science  Board's  com- 
mission on  precollege  science  and 
math  education. 

Hearings  were  held  on  the  research 
portion  of  the  NSF  fiscal  year  1984  au- 
thorization legislation  on  March  18; 
hearings  on  the  science  education  pro- 
gram on  April  18. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Congression- 
al Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1087 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Science 
Foundation  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal 
Tear  1984". 

See.  2.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  National  Science  Foundation  for 


the  fiscal  year  1984  the  foUowing  amounts 
for  the  following  categories: 

(1)  Mathematical  and  Physical  Sciences, 
$364,300,000. 

(2)  Engineering.  $123,000,000. 

(3)  Biological,  Behavioral,  and  Social  Sci- 
ences, $223,600,000. 

(4)  Astronomical,  Atmospheric,  Earth  and 
Ocean  Sciences,  $334,000,000. 

(5)  Antarctic  Research  Program. 
$102,100,000. 

(6)  Scientific,  Technological,  and  Interna- 
tional Affairs,  $36,800,000. 

(7)  Science  and  Engineering  Education. 
$39,000,000. 

(8)  Program  Development  and  Manage- 
ment, $66,000,000. 

Sbc.  3.  Appropriations  made  pursuant  to 
sections  2  and  S  shall  remain  available  for 
obligation  for  expenditure,  or  for  obligation 
and  expenditure  for  periods  specified  in  the 
Acts  making  the  appropriations. 

Sec.  4.  From  appropriations  made  under 
this  Act,  not  more  than  $2,500  for  fiscal 
year  1984  may  be  used  for  official  consulta- 
tion, representation,  or  other  extraordinary 
expenses  upon  the  determination  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
and  his  determination  shall  be  final  and 
conclusive  upon  the  accounting  officers  of 
the  Government. 

Sec.  5.  In  addition  to  the  sums  authorized 
by  section  2,  not  more  than  $2,600,000  for 
fiscal  year  1984  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  expenses  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  incurred  outside  the  United 
States,  to  be  paid  for  in  foreign  currencies 
that  the  Treasury  Department  determines 
to  be  excess  to  the  normal  requirements  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

Sec.  6.  Funds  may  be  transferred  among 
the  categories  listed  in  section  2.  but  neither 
the  total  funds  transferred  from  any  catego- 
ry nor  the  total  funds  transferred  to  any 
category  may  exceed  10  [)er  centum  of  the 
amounts  authorized  for  that  category  in  sec- 
tion 2,  unless— 

(1)  thirty  legislative  days  liave  passed 
after  the  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  or  his  designee  has  transmitted 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Himian 
Resources  of  the  Senate  and  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Technology  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  a  written  report  contain- 
ing a  full  and  complete  statement  concern- 
ing the  nature  of  the  transfer  and  the 
reason  therefor,  or 

(2)  each  such  committee  before  the  expi- 
ration of  such  period  has  transmitted  to  the 
Director  written  notice  to  the  effect  that 
such  committee  has  no  objection  to  the  pro- 
[)Osed  action. 

Sec.  7.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  or  any  other  Act,  the  Director  of 
the  National  Science  Foiuidation  shall  keep 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  fully  and  currently  in- 
formed with  respect  to  aU  of  the  activities 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation. 


By  Mr.  WALLOP  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Bisen,  Mr. 
Bumpers,  Mr.  Chatee,  Mr. 
Cohen,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr. 
Dantorth,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Do- 
MENici,  Mr.  Durenberger,  Mr. 
Gorton,  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr. 
Heinz,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  John- 
ston, Mr.  Laxalt,  Mr.  Lucuui, 


Mr.   McCLinus,   Mr.   Melcher, 

Mr.   Quatle,   Mr.   Roth,   Mr. 

Spbcter,    Mr.    Staitord,    Mr. 

Stevens,     Mr.     Snots,     Mr. 

Thurmond,  and  Mr.  Warner): 
S.  1090.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review 
Commission  to  study  and  recommend 
appropriate  policies  and  activities  for 
government  agencies  at  the  Federal, 
State,  and  local  levels  and  for  the  pri- 
vate sector,  to  assure  the  continued 
availability  of  quality  outdoor  recrea- 
tion experiences  in  America  to  the 
year  2000.  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Oovemmental  Af- 
fairs. 

NATIOMAL  OUTDOOR  RECREATION  RESOITRCES 
REVIEW  ACT  OF  19S3 

•  Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  today, 
along  with  a  ntunber  of  my  colleagues. 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  establishment  of  a  commission  to 
examine  the  status  and  future  of  out- 
door recreation  in  America.  The  intro- 
duction of  this  legislation  pays  tribute 
to  the  outstanding  success  of  the  first 
such  review,  completed  in  1962,  but  it 
also  recognizes  the  tremendous 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  our 
Nation  since  that  time. 

The  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources 
Review  Commission  (ORRRC)  was  es- 
tablished in  1958  under  President  Ei- 
senhower, conducted  an  extensive 
review  and  evaluation  of  outdoor 
recreation  resources  and  demands,  and 
submitted  its  visionary  findings  and 
recommendations  to  President  Kenne- 
dy. The  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mission were  largely  adopted  by  the 
Congress  over  the  following  several 
years,  and  have  come  to  form  much  of 
the  Federal  framework  for  outdoor 
recreation  policies  and  programs. 
Among  the  enacted  recommendations 
are  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund,  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
System,  the  National  Trails  System, 
the  WUdemess  Preservation  System 
and  the  former  Bureau  of  Outdoor 
Recreation.  Technical  assistance  pro- 
grams and  recreation  research  also 
flourished  as  a  result  of  the  initiatives 
of  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources 
Review  Commission. 

The  Commission  was  chaired  by  Mr. 
Laurance  S.  Rockefeller,  a  distin- 
guished citizen  who,  time  and  again, 
has  devoted  himself  to  efforts  to 
insure  the  protection  and  enhance- 
ment of  our  land  and  water  resources. 

Senator  Henry  jAcatsoN  is  the  only 
member  of  the  bipartisan,  eight 
memlier  congressional  component  of 
the  Commission  who  is  still  serving  in 
the  Congress.  Senator  Jackson,  whose 
efforts  in  behalf  of  recreation  and  the 
environment  are  well  Imown,  is  joining 
me  in  introducing  this  bill  today,  along 
with  many  other  distinguished  col- 
leagues. 

Since  at  least  1980,  there  have  been 
suggestions  that  the  manifold  changes 
in  American  society  and  government 


were  great  enough  to  warrant  a  fresh, 
broad  scale  examination  or  recreation 
policy.  Indeed,  the  range  of  recreation 
opportunities  has  grown  enough  to  re- 
quire a  new  (»nsideration  of  the  role 
and  responsibilities  of  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment and  the  private  sector  in  in- 
suring the  appropriate  quality  and 
quantity  of  recreation  experiences. 
Technology,  and  a  search  for  adven- 
ture, have  combined  to  make  tradi- 
tional outdoor  recreation  activities 
more  accessible  to  the  public,  and  to 
create  new  forms  of  recreation  such  as 
scuba  diving,  sailboarding.  snowmobU- 
ing.  and  hang  gliding. 

Ilie  extensive  travel  and  tourism 
complex  in  America  is,  at  heart,  associ- 
ated with  recreational  pursuits,  some 
of  which  are  served  by  public  park  or 
recreation  areas,  others  by  privately 
developed  facilities.  We  are  only  now 
coming  to  appreciate  the  linkages  be- 
tween recreation  and  tourism  and  the 
negative  effects  that  uncoordinated 
Federal  programs  and  policies  liave  on 
both. 

We  are  facing  the  problem  of  how  to 
resLSSure  the  American  people  that  our 
country  will  continue  to  have  quality 
recreational  opportunities  at  the  same 
time  that  we  need  to  exercise  fiscal 
and  budgetary  constraints.  If  we  add 
to  this  dilemma  the  fact  that  recrea- 
tion itself,  as  noted  above,  is  in  a  state 
of  flux,  the  need  for  a  broad  review  by 
keen  minds  becomes  clear. 

Recreation  is  an  issue  deserving  na- 
tional attention,  but  it  must  lie  paid  by 
more  than  the  Congress,  or  even  by 
the  PHsderal  Government.  There  is 
need  to  incorporate  the  thinking  of 
the  for-profit  and  not-for-profit  ele- 
ments of  the  private  sector,  of  other 
units  of  government  and  of  individual 
citizens. 

In  short,  a  bipartisan  national  com- 
mission on  recreation,  consisting  of 
Members  of  Congress  and  Imowledgea- 
ble  private  citizens  offers  an  excellent 
means  of  identifying  emerging  trends 
and  problems.  From  such  an  effort 
could  also  come  the  same  kind  of  far- 
sighted  suggestions  that  consitute  the 
legacy  of  ORRRC. 

I  personally  believe  that  outdoor 
recreation  has  a  national  character 
that  distinguishes  it  from  the  essen- 
tially local  character  of  indoor  recrea- 
tion. Hence  our  system  of  national 
parks,  forests,  recreation  areas,  and  so 
forth,  developed  with  a  strong  Federal 
commitment. 

Those  of  us  who  are  introducing  this 
proposal  are  putting  in  legislative 
form  a  concept  that  has  been  devel- 
oped by  a  number  of  individuals  and 
organizations  including  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service;  the  1980  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Renewable  Natu- 
ral Resources,  sponsored  by  the  Amer- 
ican Forestry  Association  and  23  other 
conservation  and  resovirce  users 
groups;  the  National  Recreation  and 
Park  Association;  and  the  American 


Recreation  Coalition.  A  number  of 
these  organizations  joined  forces  a 
year  ago  to  develop  a  prospectus  for  a 
national  reassessment  of  the  broad 
field  of  recreation  as  it  has  come  to  be 
redefined  by  changes  in  technology, 
society,  and  personal  preferences. 

Most  recently.  Laurance  S.  Rockefel- 
ler established  an  Outdoor  Recreation 
Policy  Review  Group  that  performed  a 
most  helpful  reconnaissance  of  recrea- 
tion issues  and  problems.  After  several 
months  of  work,  their  principal  recom- 
mendation was  to  urge  that  "a  new 
Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review 
Commission  lie  created  by  act  of  Con- 
gress as  was  the  original  ORRRC." 

The  Policy  Review  Group  was 
chaired  by  Mr.  Henry  Diamond,  a 
Washington  attorney  and  editor  of  the 
original  ORRRC  reports.  Serving  on 
the  panel  with  Diamond  were  Dr. 
Emery  Castle,  president  of  Resources 
for  the  Future,  Mr.  Sheldon  Coleman, 
chairman  of  the  Coleman  Co.,  Mr. 
William  Perm  Mott,  president  of  the 
California  State  Parks  Foundation, 
Mr.  Patrick  Noonan,  president  of  Con- 
servation Resources,  Inc.,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Reilly,  president  of  the  Conserva- 
tion Foundation. 

Three  of  the  panel  members.  Dr. 
Castle,  Mr.  Nooium,  and  Mr.  Reilly. 
served  as  moderators  for  the  two 
public  land  worlushops  on  alternatives 
to  fee  acquisition  of  lands  held  by  my 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Lancis  and 
Reserved  Water  in  1981  and  1982.  In 
that  capacity  they  displayed  the  vision 
now  called  for  in  examining  the  realm 
of  outdoor  recreation  policy.  Those 
two  workshops  served  as  a  catalyst  in 
the  exciting  chemistry  of  people,  ideas 
and  action  that  sometimes  character- 
izes this  town,  and  they  contributed 
significantly  to  the  formation  and 
work  of  the  Outdoor  Recreation 
Policy  Review  Group.  Now  once  again 
we  must  creatively  look  at  the  prob- 
lems to  be  solved  and  alternatives  to 
mere  barrels  full  of  Federal  money  as 
our  symbols  of  commitment. 

"Outdoor  Recreation  for  America— 
1983"  notes  some  of  the  problems  that 
now  exist.  These  include  a  decline  in 
support  of  recreation  programs  by  all 
levels  of  government  since  the  late 
1970's,  and  incomplete,  inconsistent  in- 
formation upon  which  to  base  deci- 
sions. The  report  states,  "The  date 
base  for  outd(X)r  recreation  remains, 
at  best,  primitive." 

There  are  positive  reasons  for  a  na- 
tional recreation  reassessment  as  well. 
The  trends  research  firm  of  Yankelo- 
vich,  Skelly  «fc  White  reported  to  the 
Policy  Review  Group  on  the  growing 
importance  of  the  "leisure  ethic"  to 
Americans.  While  some  of  the  antiso- 
cial and  destructive  elements  of  the 
"Me"  generation  of  the  1970's  are 
fading,  the  leisure  ethic  remains,  in 
large  part  l)ecause  of  personal  dissatis- 
faction in  the  workplace. 
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The  report  also  points  out  why, 
apart  from  insuring  personal  satisfac- 
tion and  physical  well-being,  there  is 
compelling  reason  for  national  interest 
in  recreation  in  this,  a  period  of  eco- 
nomic constraints.  Recreation  and  lei- 
sure pursuits  constitute  an  important 
segment  of  the  American  economy, 
representing  an  estimated  $244  billion 
in  annual  expenditures  and  generating 
1  out  of  every  15  Jobs  in  America. 

The  economic  considerations  associ- 
ated with  a  new  recreation  study  are 
not  purely  defensive.  We  are  presented 
not  only  with  the  need  to  safeguard 
existing  Jobs,  but  with  the  opportunity 
to  create  new  private  sector  employ- 
ment in  the  recreation  and  leisure 
fields. 

The  report  of  the  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion Policy  Review  Group  identified  a 
number  of  policy  Issues  that  are  de- 
serving of  intensive  study  by  a  new 
outdoor  recreation  commission.  Five  of 
these  Issues  briefly  addressed  by  the 
Policy  Review  Group  are  as  follows: 

Government  responsibilities  for  out- 
door recreation;  the  role  of  the  private 
sector  in  recreation;  Federal  fimding 
for  outdoor  recreation;  nonfimdlng 
Federal  assistance;  and  Federal  lands 
and  national  management  systems. 

Two  other  important  issues  that  the 
group  did  not  have  time  to  consider  in 
depth  but  which  they  felt  deserved 
"further,  intensive  examination"  by  a 
national  commission  were  cited.  They 
are  the  matter  of  increased  coopera- 
tion between  public  recreation  agen- 
cies and  the  tourism  industry,  and  im- 
proved training  of  public  recreation 
personnel  in  visitor  service  and  infor- 
mation skills. 

A  new  national  commission  on  recre- 
ation will  certainly  develop  its  own 
work  plan,  but  the  suggestions  of  the 
Rockefeller  group  provide  useful  guid- 
ance in  setting  the  Eigenda  for  study. 

Mr.  President,  so  as  to  further  share 
with  my  colleagues  the  work  of  the 
Outdoor  Recreation  Policy  Review 
Group,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  copy  of  the  findings  section  of  their 
report,  as  well  as  a  copy  of  the  bill,  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1090 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Representativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Outdoor 
Recreation  Resources  Review  Act  of  1983". 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(a)  the  findings  and  recommendations  of 
the  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review 
Commission  (1958-1962)  did  contribute  sig- 
nificantly to  the  protection  of  our  land  and 
water  resources  and  the  expansion  of  recre- 
ation opportunities; 

(b)  public  and  private  recreation  resources 
and  programs  contribute  to  our  nation's  eco- 
nomic vitality,  environmental  quality  and 
physical  and  mental  health; 

(c)  changes  in  national  and  regional  demo- 
graphics, economic  conditions,  lifestyles  and 


technology  have  resulted  in  both  dramatic 
growth  and  change  in  recreation  demand 
beyond  the  1962  projections  of  the  Outdoor 
Recreation  Resources  Review  Commission; 

(d)  the  American  public  seeks  an  increas- 
ing array  of  recreation  experiences,  yet 
public  and  private  efforts  to  satisfy  this 
demand  su-e  limited  by  inadequate  coordina- 
tion. Increasing  fiscal  constraints,  growing 
demands  on  land,  water  and  recreation  re- 
sources and  lack  of  basic  information;  and 

(e)  consequently  there  is  a  need  to  review 
and  anticipate  public  recreation  interests 
and  demand  and  to  recommend  appropriate 
policies  and  actions  to  ensure  the  availabil- 
ity of  quality  recreation  resources  and  facili- 
ties for  this  and  future  generations. 

Sbc.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  "Commission"  shall  mean  the  National 
Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review  Com- 
mission; 

(2)  "Outdoor  Recreation  Resources"  shall 
mean  the  land  and  water  areas  and  associat- 
ed faculties  in  the  United  States  and  its  ter- 
ritories and  possessions  which  provide,  or 
which  may  have  the  capacity  to  provide,  op- 
portunities for  outdoor  recreation,  irrespec- 
tive of  ownership  or  location: 

(3)  "Recreation  opportunities"  shall  mean 
opportunities  for  present  and  future  genera- 
tions to  engage  in  outdoor  recreation  pur- 
suits, active  or  passive,  which  are  supportive 
of  individual  enjoyment,  health  and  welfare 
and  mindful  of  the  need  for  the  continued 
use  of  the  areas  and  facilities  where  such 
pursuits  are  conducted. 

Sbc.  4.  (a)  In  order  to  protect,  preserve,  de- 
velop and  assure  accessibility  by  all  Ameri- 
can people  of  present  and  future  genera- 
tions such  continued  quality  and  quantity  of 
recreation  resources  and  opportunities  as 
will  be  necessary  and  desirable  for  individ- 
ual enjoyment,  health,  and  welfare,  and  to 
make  specific  recommendations  and  propos- 
als to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Congress,  the  individual  States  and  Ter- 
ritories and  the  officials  thereof  and  to  the 
private  sector,  there  is  authorized  and  cre- 
ated a  bipartisan  National  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion Resources  Review  Commission. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  consist  of  fif- 
teen members  appointed  as  follows: 

(1)  Two  majority  and  two  minority  mem- 
bers of  the  United  States  Senate,  to  be  ap- 
ix>inted  by  the  President  of  the  Senate; 

(2)  Two  majority  and  two  minority  mem- 
bers of  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House; 

(3)  Seven  citizens  known  to  be  informed 
about,  concerned  with,  or  involved  in  the 
management  of  public  or  private  outdoor 
recreation  resources  and  related  opportuni- 
ties, policies  and  programs,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President  upon  his  consideration  of 
recommendations  made  to  him  by  the 
public  or  persons  or  organizations  con- 
cerned with  and  knowledgeable  of  outdoor 
recreation  resources  and  opportunities.  The 
President  shall  designate  a  Chairman  from 
among  its  citizen  members.  For  purt>oses  of 
carrying  out  this  Act,  and  subject  to  its 
terms,  the  Chairman  shall  be  considered  a 
Federal  employee.  A  Vice-Chairman  shall  be 
elected  by  and  from  those  Members  of  Con- 
gress serving  on  the  Commission. 

(c)  Vacancies  occurring  on  the  Commis- 
sion shall  not  affect  the  authority  of  the  re- 
maining members  of  the  Commission  to 
carry  out  the  functions  of  the  Commission. 
Any  vacancy  shall  be  promptly  filled  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  original  appointment. 

(d)  Members  of  the  Commission  shall 
serve  without  any  additional  compensation 


for  their  work  on  the  Commission.  Members 
ap(>ointed  from  among  private  citizens  of 
the  United  States  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsist- 
ence, as  authorized  by  law  for  persons  serv- 
ing intermittently  In  the  government  service 
(S  U.S.C.  5701-5707),  to  the  extent  funds  are 
available  therefor. 

(e)  The  Conunission  shall  be  appointed 
within  30  days  of  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act  and  shall  convene  as  soon  as  practicable 
following  appointment  of  its  members  to  Im- 
plement the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  S.  (a)  The  Conmiission  Is  authorized, 
without  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws  and 
regulations,  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compen- 
sation of  an  executive  director  and  such  ad- 
ditional professional  persormel  as  may  be 
necessary  to  enable  it  to  carry  out  its  func- 
tions, or  that  may  be  detailed  or  assigned  to 
It,  provided  that  any  Federal  employees  sub- 
ject to  the  civil  service  laws  and  regulations 
who  may  be  assigned  or  detailed  to  the 
Commission  shall  retain  civil  service  status, 
without  interruption  or  loss  of  status  or 
privilege. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  establish  head- 
quarters In  the  national  capital  region  and 
shall  make  such  other  arrangements  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  request  the  Sec- 
retary of  each  Federal  department  or  head 
of  any  Independent  agency  (which  includes 
an  agency  or  agencies  with  a  direct  interest 
and  responsibility  in  any  phase  of  outdoor 
recreation)  to  appoint,  and  there  shall  be 
appointed  for  each  such  department  or 
agency,  a  liaison  officer  who  shall  work 
closely  with  the  commission  and  Its  staff. 

(d>  The  Commission  may  solicit  and 
accept  contributions  of  money  and  service 
from  non-Federal  pubUc  and  private  entities 
to  assist  its  work. 

Ssc.  6.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  an 
advisory  council  to  the  Commission  which 
shall  consist  of  members  appointed  by  the 
Chairman  upon  the  recommendation  and 
concurrence  of  the  Commission.  Such  mem- 
bers shall  have  a  direct  concern  for  and 
knowledge  of  outdoor  recreation  Issues,  poli- 
cies and  programs  and  shall  be  broadly  rep- 
resentative of  various  major  geographical 
areas  and  citizen  interest  groups,  including, 
but  not  limited  to,  the  following— 

(1)  state  and  local  agencies  dealing  with 
outdoor  recreation,  natural  resources  and 
the  envirormient; 

(2)  municipal  and  county  governments; 

(3)  organizations  concerned  with  public 
health  and  welfare; 

(4)  private  organizations  with  conserva- 
tion and  outdoor  recreation  expertise,  com- 
mercial recreation  and  tourism  Interests; 
and 

(5)  natural  resource  based  industries  and 
commercial  interests  with  expertise  in  lei- 
sure and  related  goods  and  services. 

(b)  The  Chairman  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Commission  shall  organize  the  advisory 
council  into  such  committees  or  subgroups 
as  shall  be  deemed  necessary  to  develop  in- 
formation, review  materials  and  otherwise 
advise  the  Commission  in  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Act. 

(c)  Members  of  the  advisory  council  shall 
serve  without  compensation  except  that,  to 
the  extent  funds  are  available  therefor, 
each  shall  be  entitled  to  reimbursement  for 
actual  travel  and  subsistence  expenses  In- 
curred in  attending  meetings  of  the  advisory 
council  called  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission or  Incurred  In  carrying  out  duties 


assigned  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

Sxc.  7.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  promptly 
proceed  to  undertake  an  examination  and 
evaluation  of  ffxW<"g  and  potential  public 
outdoor  recreation  land  and  resource  area 
policies,  programs  and  opportunities.  Includ- 
ing thoae  that  are  or  could  be  under  the 
direct  responsibility  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment as  well  as  thoae  that  are  or  could  be 
under  the  direct  responsibilities  of  the 
States,  local  governments,  and  private  orga- 
nisations and  entities.  The  Commission 
shall  utilise  to  the  fullest  extent  poosible 
such  studies.  daU,  and  reports  previously 
prepared  or  In  process  by  Federal  agencies. 
States,  private  organizations  or  entitles,  and 
others  to  determine  the  amount,  kind,  qual- 
ity, and  location  of  outdoor  recreation  re- 
sources, programs,  and  opportunities  as  will 
be  required  and  desirable  by  the  year  2000 
and  beyond.  The  Commission  shall  recom- 
mend those  policies,  programs  and  actions 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commission, 
should  be  Instituted  at  each  level  of  govern- 
ment and  by  the  private  sector  to  protect 
existing  areas  and  meet  future  require- 
ments. 

(b)  In  pursuit  of  its  objectives  the  Com- 
mission sliall— 

(1)  examine  existing  outdoor  recreation 
lands  and  resources  and  identify  and  evalu- 
ate the  land  and  resource  base  necessary  for 
future  outdoor  recreation,  regardless  of 
present  use,  ownership  or  location; 

(2)  examine  Federal,  State,  County,  and 
Municipal  government  roles  and  responsibil- 
ities for  providing  outdoor  recreation  oppor- 
tunities, protecting  outdoor  recreation  re- 
sources, and  for  meeting  anticipated  out- 
door recreation  conditions; 

(3)  examine  the  increased  capacity  of  the 
private  sector,  both  profit-making  enter- 
prises and  not-for-profit  organizations,  to 
meet  present  and  future  outdoor  recreation 
needs,  and  assess  the  potential  for  new  part- 
nerships between  the  private  sector  and  all 
levels  of  government,  giving  full  consider- 
ation to  the  appropriate  role  for  each  part- 
ner, to  provide  outdoor  recreation  opportu- 
nities and  to  protect  and  enhance  outdoor 
recreation  resources; 

(4)  examine  the  present  and  future  rela- 
tionships between  outdoor  recreation  and 
persona]  and  public  health,  a  productive 
economy,  and  the  environment; 

(6)  examine  the  future  needs  of  outdoor 
recreation  management  systems,  including 
qualified  personnel,  technical  information 
and  anticipated  financial  needs,  and  the  var- 
ious sources  and  means  necessary  to  obtain 
such  resources,  both  public  and  private; 

(6)  consider  the  relationship  of  outdoor 
recreation  to  the  broader  range  of  recrea- 
tion pursuits  and  determine  the  Implica- 
tions therein  for  the  supply  of  and  demand 
for  outdoor  recreation  resources  and  oppor- 
tunities; and 

(7)  identify,  examine  and  assess  the  Impli- 
cations of  current,  emerging  and  anticipated 
future  forces,  trends  and  technologies  which 
could  influence  outdoor  recreation. 

(c)  The  Commission  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  conduct  public  hearings  and  to 
otherwise  secure  data  and  expressions  of 
public  opinion  on  recreation  issues,  policies 
and  programs,  and  anticipated  national,  re- 
gional, state  and  local  needs  and  concerns. 

(d)  The  Commission  shall  transmit  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  eighteen  montlis  after  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Commission  members  a  detailed 
and  comprehensive  report  on  Its  findings, 
including  a  compilation  of  relevant  data. 


and  its  recommendations.  Such  report  shall 
be  presented  In  such  form  as  to  make  It  of 
rmtTimiim  value  to  the  President,  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  States.  The  Commission  shall 
cease  to  exist  not  later  than  six  months 
after  submission  of  said  report. 

Sk.  8.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  be  gov- 
erned by  the  responsibilities  and  duties  pro- 
vided herein.  The  Commission  sliall  have 
the  power  to  enter  Into  contracts,  to  execute 
instruments,  and  generally  to  do  any  and  all 
lawful  acts  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  tills  Act. 

(b)  The  Commission  may  utilize  the  per- 
sonnel, equipment  and  facilities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Executive  and  to  the  extent  practicable 
such  personnel,  equipment  and  facilities 
sliall  be  made  available  on  request  and  with- 
out reimbursement. 

(c)  The  Commission  sliall  provide  such 
fiscal  control  and  fund  accounting  proce- 
dures as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  proper 
disbursement  and  accounting  for  all  funds 
provided  to  it.  The  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  shall  have  access  for  the 
purpose  of  audit  and  examination  to  any 
books,  documents,  papers,  and  records  of 
the  Commission  which  are  pertinent  to  such 
funds. 

Sic.  9.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  not  to  exceed  $1,500,000  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Such 
moneys  as  may  be  appropriated  shall  be 
available  to  the  Commission  until  expended, 
(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  authority  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts, to  Incur  obligations,  or  to  make  pay- 
ments under  this  Act  sliall  be  effective  only 
to  the  extent,  and  In  such  amounts,  as  are 
provided  In  advance  in  appropriation  acts. 
OnTDOOR  Recreatioh  roR  Amkrica— 1983 
(An  assessment  of  twenty  years  after  the 
report   of   the   Outdoor  Recreation  Re- 
sources Review  Commission) 

v.  FIIIDniGS  OF  TRE  OUTIXX>R  RECREATION 
POLICT  REVIEW  GROUP 

After  a  review  of  material  prepared  by 
consultants  and  other  experts,  and  exten- 
sive discussion  among  the  members,  the 
Policy  Review  Group  arrived  at  some  basic 
findings  about  the  current  status  of  outdoor 
recreation.  In  arriving  at  these  findings,  the 
members  relied  In  large  measure  upon  their 
knowledge  and  opinions,  rather  than  formal 

1.  The  two  decades  since  ORRRC  have 
been  a  period  of  great  social  and  economic 
change.  There  are  42  million  more  Ameri- 
cans today  than  there  were  in  1960.  The 
population  Is  rapidly  growing  older  on  the 
average.  Family  size  has  declined,  divorce 
has  increased.  We  have  large  and  growing 
numbers  of  citizens  of  Latin  American  and 
Southeast  Asia  origin.  The  roles  of  women 
and  minorities  have  changed  dramatically. 
Population  migration  from  the  Northeast 
and  Midwest  to  the  Sunbelt  sUtes  and  from 
urban  centers  to  the  suburbs  and  rural  cities 
has  tJtered  political  powerbases  as  well  as 
life-styles. 

Major  gains  in  gross  national  product, 
family  and  per  capita  income,  have  leveled 
off,  but  we  are  far  richer  in  material  goods 
than  we  were  In  1960.  StlU,  we  are  in  a 
period  of  economic  uncertainty.  Obviously, 
governments  cannot  respond  to  every  need; 
priorities  must  be  established,  tradeoffs  un- 
derstood. 

Although  the  future  direction  of  social 
and  economic  change  Is  unclear,  we  can  be 
certain  that  there  will  be  even  more  dramat- 
ic change  in  the  future  and  that  it  will 
change  our  needs  for  outdoor  recreation. 


2.  Changes  in  how  and  where  we  live, 
work,  and  play  have  had  a  profound  effect 
on  outdoor  recreation.  The  population 
shifts  away  from  the  Northeast  and  Mid- 
west to  the  South  and  West  and  from  met- 
ropolitan areas  to  small  cities  and  towns 
have  changed  outdoor  recreation  patterns. 
Recreation  also  has  been  affected  by  a  bur- 
geoning interest  in  physical  fitness,  flexible 
work  hours,  and  energy  and  travel  costs. 
The  changing  role  of  women  In  society,  an 
Increase  In  single-parent  households,  like- 
wise have  altered  recreation  needs. 

Within  urban  areas,  demographic 
changes,  plus  an  Increasing  Interest  In  per- 
sonal physical  fitness  through  outdoor  lei- 
sure time  activity,  have  created  a  host  of 
new  recreation  demands  and  outdoor  recrea- 
tion resource  management  problems. 

Changes  in  recreation  interest,  technolo- 
gy, and  equipment  since  ORRRC  have  cre- 
ated new  kinds  of  recreational  actlvltes.  Ad- 
venture and  risk  sports,  off-road  vehicle  use, 
and  snow  camping  have  vastly  complicated 
recreational  planning  and  provision  of 
recreation  opportunity. 

3.  Despite  the  changes  over  the  past  20 
years,  or  perhaps  because  of  them,  outdoor 
recreation  is  more  important  in  American 
life  than  it  was  in  1962.  E>emographic  and 
economic  changes,  such  as  population 
growth  and  greater  individual  discretionary 
income,  have  tended  to  increase  demand  for 
outdoor  recreation  as  ORRRC  predicted 
that  they  would.  However,  the  dramatic 
social  changes  which  ORRRC  did  not  fore- 
see, such  as  the  emphasis  on  physical  fit- 
ness, the  changing  role  of  women,  the  trend 
toward  fewer  children,  and  the  acceptance 
of  leisure  as  a  goal  in  Itself,  have  significant- 
ly increased  the  importance  of  outdoor 
recreation  in  American  life. 

With  the  society  In  the  midst  of  dramatic 
change,  recreation  has  assumed  a  more  cen- 
tral role  In  our  physical,  mental,  and  spir- 
tual  health,  contributing  to  individual  iden- 
tity and  well-being  and  family  and  commu- 
nity cohesion. 

Although  more  Important  than  ever  In 
American  life,  it  Is  Ironic  that  outdoor  recre- 
ation as  an  identifiable,  discrete  issue  is  less 
prominent  than  it  was  at  the  time  of  the 
commission.  In  substantial  measure,  this 
stems  from  the  fact  that  outdoor  recreation 
has  been  subsumed  in  the  very  popular  envi- 
ronmental and  leisure  fitness-wellness 
movements.  Many  of  the  concerns  of  the  en- 
vironmental movement,  in  fact,  involve  the 
protection  of  resources  essential  for  high- 
quality  outdoor  recreation.  For  example, 
one  of  the  largest  public  works  programs  in 
the  country,  the  water  pollution  control 
program,  is  designed  to  provide  fishable, 
swlmmable  waters  for  the  nation.  Much  of 
the  increased  participation  in  fitness  activi- 
ties involves  outdoor  recreation  resources. 

4.  Governments  in  general  are  doing  less 
for  outdoor  recreation  than  is  required  to 
meet  the  need.  Despite  the  documented  In- 
creased demand  for  outdoor  recreation,  gov- 
ernments at  all  levels  now  are  doing  less 
than  they  were  Just  a  few  years  ago  in  pro- 
viding outdoor  recreation  opportunities.  Al- 
though major  changes  in  organization  and 
reductions  in  funding  were  made  in  1981. 
this  trend  does  not  stem  from  the  arrival  of 
the  present  Administration;  In  fact  a  down- 
ward trend  began  in  the  late  1970s. 

This  lower  level  of  effort  is  reflected  in 
budgets  at  all  levels  of  governments  and 
also  in  the  number  of  opportunities  avail- 
able. 
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There  continues  to  be  a  shortace  of  "ef- 
fective acres."  that  Is.  land  close  to  concen- 
trations of  users. 

In  the  fact  of  increased  demand  invest- 
ment by  the  federal,  state,  and  local  govern- 
ments Is  declining.  Development  of  recrea- 
tion sites  has  slowed  and  some  federal  camp- 
grounds are  being  closed;  some  state  parks 
are  being  opened  later  in  the  season,  or  are 
not  opened  at  alL 

There  is  evidence,  from  recent  federal  and 
state  reports  that  the  quality  of  the  public 
recreation  estate— both  resources  and  facili- 
ties—is  deteriorating. 

There  is  a  growing  gap— now  estimated  at 
more  than  $3  bUUon— between  the  cost  of 
lands  Congress  has  authorized  for  purchase 
and  fimds  available  for  their  acquisition. 

A  signiflcant  portion  of  the  public  recrea- 
tion estate  is  underused  and  could  accom- 
modate Increased  use  with  better  planning 
and  some  Increased  Investments. 

New  kinds  of  recreation  activities  and  in- 
creased use  have  resulted  in  conflicts  be- 
tween recreation  users;  these  conflicts  could 
be  mitigated  or  eliminated  with  improved 
planning  and  management. 

Basic  information  on  the  nation's  outdoor 
recreation  resources  is  inadequate. 

Thus,  whUe  participation  in  outdoor  recre- 
ation has  increased  and  wiU  continue  to  in- 
crease, and  while  the  benefits  of  such  activi- 
ty to  society  are  now  recognized  as  being 
much  broader  than  they  were  in  1960,  gov- 
ernment is  less  wUling  or  less  able  to  re- 
spond. A  careful  and  detailed  review  of  this 
situation  is  needed  to  determine  how  supply 
can  be  Increased  in  a  cost-effective  manner. 

5.  The  role  of  the  federal  government 
needs  to  be  reassessed,  redefined,  and  re- 
vived. Adequate  provision  for  the  nation's 
recreation  needs  urgently  requires  a  re- 
thinking of  the  responsibilities  of  all  levels 
of  government,  particularly  that  of  the  fed- 
eral government,  in  providing  leadership  in 
poUcy  and  programs.  Federal  leadership  will 
be  necessary  to: 

Create  a  framework  for  national  recrea- 
tion policies 

F^ter  innovation  and  experimentation  in 
more  effective  ways  to  broaden  recreation 
opportunities  for  all  Americans. 

Complete  critical  land  purchases  without 
which  important  National  Parks  and  other 
elements  of  the  national  recreation  estate 
will  be  threatened  or  lost 

Ensiu«  adequate  protection  of  the  natural 
resources  and  environment  necessary  to  a 
quality  recreation  experience. 

Federal  funding  mechanisms  for  buying 
and  protecting  national  recreation  lands 
and  fulfilling  federal  responsibilities  In 
areas  inadequately  served  by  recreation 
lands  such  as  the  eastern  United  States  will 
need  to  be  revived  or  replaced.  There  is  sul>- 
stantial  sentiment  for  continuing  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  or  some  simi- 
lar mechanism  through  which  revenues 
from  our  diminishing  nonrenewable  re- 
sources can  be  reinvested  in  permanent,  re- 
newable resources.  Specifically,  some  means 
for  providing  federal  recreation  assistance 
to  state  governments  will  be  required  to  re- 
spond adequately  to  soaring  public  visita- 
tion of  state  parks.  Further,  policies  and 
procedures  for  transferring  federal  surplus 
real  property  to  states  and  local  govern- 
ments need  to  be  reexamined. 

Technical  assistance  to  states  and  local- 
ities and  research  on  their  management 
problems,  as  well  as  funding  aid  for  land  ac- 
quisition, will  be  needed  in  the  future  as 
they  have  been  in  the  past,  although  past 
programs  and  mechanisms  for  providing 
such  help  may  need  to  be  rethought. 


6.  The  private  sector  is  providing  more 
outdoor  recreation  than  it  did  20  years  ago; 
it  could  do  even  more  with  government  co- 
operation. The  contribution  of  the  private 
sector  as  a  provider  of  recreation  opportuni- 
ties has  grown  significantly  over  the  past 
two  decades. 

Designation  recreation  areas,  downhill  ski 
facilities,  campgrounds,  and  marinas  have 
been  developed. 

The  private  sector  has  developed  new 
equipment  that  facilitates  public  outdoor 
recreation  activity. 

A  number  of  public  agencies  have  direct 
service  contracts  with  private  companies. 

The  private  sector  is  adept  at  coping  with 
change— it  must  or  it  will  not  survive.  The 
private  sector  could  help  governments  an- 
ticipate change. 

Outdoor  recreation  is  big  business. 
Through  direct  expenditures  for  outdoor 
recreation  activity  and  equipment  (an  esti- 
mated $244  billion  is  spent  each  year  by  the 
consuming  public  for  leisure  time  activity) 
and  through  tourism,  outdoor  recreation 
contributes  in  a  major  way  to  the  nation's 
economy.  Further,  in  these  times  of  high 
unemployment,  the  private  recreation 
sector  could  play  a  strong  role  in  providing 
additional  Jobs,  if  government  actions  were 
evaluated  to  determine  their  full  Impact  on 
the  recreation  industry. 

Not-for-profit  organizations  are  playing 
an  increasingly  Important  role  in  outdoor 
recreation.  Such  organizations  encourage 
and  facilitate  donations  of  land  and  capital 
to  public  agencies;  manage  lands  and  facili- 
ties for  public  use;  maintain  trails  and 
camping  facilities  which  they  own  and  make 
available  for  public  use;  maintain  trails  and 
hostels  on  public  lands;  provide  volunteer 
support  for  public  recreation  programs  at 
the  local,  state,  and  federal  levels.  Nonprofit 
foundations  provide  funds  for  research  and 
education. 

7.  There  are  ways  in  which  outdoor  recre- 
ation could  be  provided  to  meet  increased 
demands  which  would  not  require  huge 
public  expense.  Some  improvements  in  out- 
door recreation  delivery  do  not  necessarily 
require  large  amounts  of  money.  A  continu- 
ing, long-term  effort  to  ensure  that  public 
ftmds  invested  in  outdoor  recreation  are 
spent  efficiently  could  stimulate  innovative 
approaches  to  providing  opportunities. 
These  could  be  more  satisfying  to  users 
while  minimizing  gaps  and  overlaps  in  op- 
portunities provided  by  the  federal,  state, 
and  local  governments  and  the  private 
sector. 

For  example,  with  good  land  management, 
planning,  and  coordination  among  govern- 
ments and  at  modest  cost,  the  public's  recre- 
ation land  could  be  used  more  intensively 
without  lowering  the  quality  of  thr  re- 
sources or  the  experience.  Land  acquisition 
could  be  combined  with  approaches  to  land 
protection  that  do  not  require  full-fee  acqui- 
sition so  as  to  minimize  the  cost  of  providing 
outdoor  recreation  opportunities  and  pro- 
tecting scenic  and  cultural  resources.  This 
will  require  better  training  for  land  manag- 
ers. 

The  effective  supply  of  recreation  oppor- 
tunities could  be  increased  by  providing  po- 
tential consumers  with  better  information. 
For  example,  greater  use  of  computers  to  re- 
spond to  inquiries  about  recreational  oppor- 
tunities at  state  and  national  parks  within 
an  area  and  to  make  advance  reservations  at 
campgrounds  would,  in  practical  terms,  in- 
crease supply  by  redistributing  use  to  take 
advantage  of  opportunities  already  available 
but  underutilizied. 


Improved  incentives  for  the  private  sector 
could  also  resiilt  in  greater  outputs  of  goods 
and  services.  The  private  sector  could 
supply  needed  capital  to  develop  facilities 
and  provide  visitor  services  on  public  lands, 
if  the  potential  for  profit  exists.  The  long- 
tenn  public  interest  should  be  ensured, 
though,  through  comprehensive  manage- 
ment plans  developed  with  public  input,  and 
other  administrative  actions. 

8.  There  is  a  need  for  improved  informa- 
tion as  the  basis  for  outdoor  recreation 
planning  and  management.  The  ORRRC 
called  for  a  significant  increase  in  research 
on  outdoor  recreation  in  three  research  cat- 
egories: data  collection,  inventory,  and  fact- 
finding; the  application  of  management  in- 
formation; and  basic  research.  Two  decades 
later,  the  data  base  for  outdoor  recreation 
remains,  at  best,  primitive.  There  are  few 
consistent  data  on  participation  trends  over 
time.  We  are  not  sure  what  people  would 
really  like  to  do  during  their  free  time.  We 
do  not  have  accurate  estimates  of  the 
amounts  of  money  spent  for  various  outdoor 
recreation  activities,  or  how  spending  for 
outdoor  recreation  compares  with  other 
uses  of  an  individual's  income.  Further,  we 
have  little  solid,  coherent  information  on 
recreation  supply— the  types  of  recreational 
oportunities  available,  their  distribution  by 
region,  or  their  accessibility  to  population 
concentrations.  This  is  particularly  true  at 
the  state  and  local  levels. 

The  absence  of  detailed,  reliable  data  se- 
verely handicaps  those  in  both  the  public 
and  private  sectors  who  plan  investments  to 
meet  present  and  potential  demand.  Policy 
Review  Group  members  suggested  that  the 
federal  government  play  a  key  facilitating 
role  In  the  compilation  and  annual  updating 
of  basic  statistics  on  outdoor  recreation.* 

•  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  Join  with  a  number  of 
my  distinguished  colleagues  today  in 
cosponsoring  legislation  to  examine 
recreation  opportunities  in  America  on 
the  occasion  of  the  20th  anniversary 
of  the  final  report  of  the  Outdoor 
Recreation  Resources  Review  Commis- 
sion (ORRRC).  The  landmark  work 
done  by  ORRRC  In  the  early  1960's 
has  shaped  outdoor  recreation  policy 
in  this  country  for  two  decades.  It  has 
served  and  continues  to  serve  us  well. 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing 
today  creates  a  new  Commission,  pat- 
terned after  the  original  ORRRC.  to 
reassess  and  reevaluate  recreation 
policy  and  programs  in  America.  Like 
its  predecessor,  the  Commission  will 
be  bipartisan  and  comprised  of  citizens 
as  well  as  Members  of  the  Congress. 
The  Commission  is  charged  with  pre- 
paring sind  submitting  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  within  18 
months  a  comprehensive  review  of 
outdoor  recreation  in  America. 

Mr.  President,  the  20  years  that 
have  intervened  since  the  original 
ORRRC  report  was  issued  have  been 
of  tremendous  social  and  economic 
change  in  this  country.  It  makes  sense 
to  me  to  revisit  the  findings  and  con- 
clusions of  the  ORRRC  in  light  of 
these  changes.  I  hasten  to  add.  Mr. 
President,  that  I  make  this  suggestion 
not  because  I  view  the  original 
ORRRC    recommendations    and    the 


programs  that  emanated  from  them  as 
no  longer  relevant  or  useftil.  Instead,  I 
see  this  as  a  useful  tool  to  increase  and 
update  our  information  base  and  to 
provide  the  Congress  with  the  input  it 
needs  to  vaake  rational  recreation-re- 
lated decisions  for  the  1980's  and 
beyond.* 

•  Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  a  number  of  my 
colleagues  today  in  introducing  the 
Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review 
Commission  Act  of  1983. 

In  1958,  the  Congress  enacted  legis- 
lation establishing  an  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion Resources  Review  Commission 
(ORRRC).  The  ORRRC  was  charged 
with  reviewing  the  Nation's  outdoor 
recreation  resources,  both  existing  and 
potential,  and  directed  to  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  about  the  nature  of  these  re- 
sources and  about  what  outdoor  recre- 
ation-related policies  should  be  adopt- 
ed. 

To  say  that  the  ORRRC  report  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress  in  1962  had  a 
significant  impact  on  the  Nation's  out- 
door recreation  policy  would  be  a  con- 
siderable understatement.  Such  land- 
mark pieces  of  legislation  as  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund,  the 
Historic  Preservation  Fund,  the  Wil- 
derness Act,  the  National  Trails 
System  Act,  and  the  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  Act  were  strongly  influenced  by 
or  were  a  direct  result  of  the  ORRRC 
report. 

In  August  1982,  under  the  leadership 
of  Laurance  Rockefeller,  the  Outdoor 
Recreation  Policy  Review  Group  was 
formed  to  assess  the  present  and 
future  status  of  outdoor  recreation  in 
America  20  years  after  ORRRC. 
Among  other  things,  the  review  group 
found  that  there  has  been  a  period  of 
great  social  and  economic  change  in 
the  two  decades  since  ORRRC.  Yet.  in 
spite  of  these  changes,  or  perhaps  be- 
cause of  them,  outdoor  recreation  is 
more  important  In  American  life  now 
than  it  was  in  1962.  In  response  to 
these  and  other  findings,  the  review 
group  has  recommended  that  a  new 
ORRRC  be  created  by  an  act  of  Con- 
gress to  reconsider  outdoor  recreation 
policy  and  programs  in  America.  The 
legislation  we  are  introducing  today 
Implements  this  recommendation. 

The  Commission  is  to  consist  of 
eight  Members  of  Congress— two  mem- 
bers from  each  party  from  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate— and  seven  citi- 
zens appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  Conmiission  is  to 
prepare  a  comprehensive  review  of 
outdoor  recreation  resources  in  the 
United  States  and  submit  it  along  with 
policy  recommendations  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  within  18 
months.  The  legislation  would  also 
create  an  advisory  council  to  assist  the 
Commission  and  to  encourage  as  much 
public  involvement  in  this  process  as 
possible.  Hopefully  these  new  findings 


and  recommendations  will  be  as  in- 
formative and  useful  to  present  policy- 
makers as  they  were  to  the  Congress 
and  the  American  public  20  years  ago. 
Mr.  President,  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  my  support  for  this  legislation  to 
reassess  the  Nation's  outdoor  recrea- 
tion resources  in  no  way  should  be 
viewed  a  sign  of  dissatisfactioir-with 
the  programs  and  policies  emanating 
from  the  original  ORRRC.  We  can  re- 
assess and  reevaluate  existing  pro- 
grams and  policies  in  light  of  new  cir- 
ctmistances  without  starting  over.  This 
new  effort  should  update  and  build  on 
these  earlier  findings,  not  seek  to  re- 
pudiate them. 

As  the  only  member  of  the  original 
ORRRC  still  in  the  Congress.  I  am 
proud  to  be  associated  with  this  pro- 
posal My  friend  Laurance  Rockefeller. 
Chairman  of  the  original  Commission, 
is  to  be  commended  for  initiating  this 
effort  through  the  formation  of  the 
policy  review  group.  Likewise,  Senator 
Wallop,  chairman  of  the  Public  Lands 
and  Reserved  Water  Subconunlttee  to 
be  congratulated  for  taking  the  lead  in 
bringing  this  legislation  before  the 
Congress  in  an  expeditious  manner. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  simimary  of  the  Outdoor 
Recreation  and  Policy  Review  Group's 
report  appear  in  the  Rbcoro  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  siun- 
mary  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SumiAST  ■ 
In  1962  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources 
Review  Commission  (ORRRC)  submitted  a 
report  to  the  President  and  Congress  which 
has  been  instrumental  in  guiding  national 
outdoor  recreation  policy  for  the  past  two 
decades.  Since  that  time,  the  nation  has  un- 
dergone major  social  and  economic  changes. 
While  there  have  been  significant  Increases 
in  the  supply  of  outdoor  recreation  opportu- 
nities, there  have  also  been  tremendous  in- 
creases in  outdoor  recreation  participation 
and  major  changes  In  the  lUnds  of  outdoor 
recreation  desired. 

The  nation  Is  confronting  serious  econom- 
ic problems  which  must  be  solved.  Even  in 
these  difficult  times,  outdoor  recreation  is 
Important,  in  our  view  more  than  ever,  for 
three  reasons: 

1.  As  an  integral  part  of  American  life,  it 
is  a  continuing  source  of  national  vitality, 
an  important  factor  at  a  time  when  individ- 
uals and  society  must  adjust  to  rapid 
change. 

2.  As  a  major  component  of  the  national 
economy,  outdoor  recreation  can  provide 
joljs  and  contribute  to  the  nation's  economic 
recovery. 

3.  Providing  outdoor  recreation  resources 
contributes  to  solving  enviromnental  quality 
problems— such  as  protecting  wilderness  and 
controlling  air  and  water  pollution. 

However,  for  the  past  three  or  four  years, 
government  programs  at  all  levels  have  been 
reduced.  In  1981,  the  federal  agency  recom- 
mended by  ORRRC  to  provide  national 
leadership  in  outdoor  recreation  was  dis- 
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mantled  and  fimdlng  for  recreation  land  ac- 
quisition deferred.  Programs  deemed  no 
longer  appropriate  have  not  been  yet  re- 
placed with  initiatives  to  meet  continuing 
needs.  Changes  in  society  and  the  continu- 
ing importance  of  outdoor  recreation  make 
it  important  to  consider  ways  of  developing 
responses  to  present  problems  and  to  new 
and  unexpected  developments. 

While  the  report  that  follows  is  not  an  in- 
depth  study  of  the  status  of  outdoor  recrea- 
tion today,  it  is  an  assessment  of  the  present 
situation  and  potential  need  based  on  the 
collective  judgment  of  seven  individual  vol- 
unteers who  have  experience  in  outdoor 
recreation  policy,  resources  management, 
and  business. 

In  the  course  of  its  delibermtlons,  this  Out- 
door Recreation  Policy  Review  Oroup  ar- 
rived at  the  following  eight  findings. 

1.  The  two  decades  since  ORRRC  submit- 
ted its  report  have  been  a  period  of  great 
social  and  economic  change. 

2.  CThanges  In  how  and  where  we  live, 
work,  and  play  have  had  a  profound  effect 
on  outdoor  recreation. 

3.  Despite  the  changes  over  the  past  20 
years,  or  perhaps  because  of  them,  outdoor 
recreation  is  more  important  in  American 
life  than  it  was  in  1962. 

4.  Governments  in  general  are  doing  less 
for  outdoor  recreation  than  is  required  to 
meet  the  need. 

5.  The  role  of  the  federal  government 
needs  to  be  reassessed,  redefined,  and  re- 
vived. 

6.  The  private  sector  is  providing  more 
outdoor  recreation  than  it  did  20  years  ago; 
it  could  do  even  more  with  government  co- 
operation. 

7.  There  are  ways  in  which  outdoor  recre- 
ation could  be  provided  to  meet  Increased 
demands  that  would  not  require  huge  public 
expense. 

8.  There  is  a  need  for  improved  informa- 
tion as  the  basis  for  outdoor  recreation 
planning  and  management. 

The  Policy  Review  Group  urges  that  a 
new  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review 
Commission  be  established  by  act  of  Con- 
gress as  the  original  ORRRC  was.  The  com- 
mission should  embody  the  characteristics 
of  ORRRC:  bipartisan  memliership,  strong 
congressional  participation,  a  fuU  range  of 
interests  represented,  and  an  independent 
staff. 

The  mandate  of  the  new  commission 
should  be  broader  than  the  original 
ORRRC.  It  cannot  ignore  the  interrelation- 
ships and  overlaps  of  outdoor  recreation 
with  many  Indoor  activities  associated  with 
physical  fitness.  A  new  study  also  must  rec- 
ognize that  outdoor  recreation  is  related  to 
other  leisure  time  activities.  Further,  out- 
door recreation  is  linked,  in  ways  that  have 
not  been  adequately  researched,  to  such  fac- 
tors as  job  satisfaction  and  productivity,  and 
family  and  social  cohesion.  Urban  recrea- 
tion also  requires  further  attention.  The 
link  between  outdoor  recreation,  environ- 
mental quality,  and  resources  management 
also  should  be  considered.  However,  the 
focus  of  the  new  ORRRC's  work  should  be 
on  the  interaction  of  people  and  outdoor  re- 
sources. 

In  recommending  the  establishment  of  a 
new  commission  to  consider  outdoor  recrea- 
tion policy  and  programs,  we  are  not  neces- 
sarily seeking  to  resuscitate  old  programs, 
but  rather  to  develop  initiatives  to  meet  out- 
door recreation  needs  now  and  in  the 
future. 

While  not  developing  the  agenda  for  the 
new  commission,  the  Policy  Review  Group 
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did  Identify  five  policy  issues  which  it  be- 
lieves require  further  study.  They  are:  gov- 
ernment responsibilities  for  outdoor  recrea- 
tion: the  role  of  the  private  sector;  federal 
funding  for  outdoor  recreation;  non-funding 
federal  assistance:  federal  lands  and  nation- 
al mangement  systems.* 

•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  we 
Americans  love  the  outdoors.  We  are 
spending  more  time  outdoors  having 
fun  than  ever  before.  As  a  result,  par- 
ticipation In  outdoor  recreation  has 
outpaced  all  previous  governmental 
projection.  By  1977,  actual  participa- 
tion in  white  water  canoeing  and  raft- 
ing was  already  200  percent  above  pro- 
jections made  in  1965  for  the  1980. 
Hiking  was  approximately  100  {>ercent 
over  a  comparable  projection,  fishing. 
camping,  hiintlng,  and  skiing  all  expe- 
rienced large  gaps  between  projections 
and  acutal  participation  rates.  Snow- 
mobillng,  motorcycling,  and  boating 
continue  to  grow  in  popularity. 

We  are  told  that  we  can  continue  to 
expect  dramatic  growth  in  outdoor 
recreation.  The  U.S.  Forest  Service 
has  projected  outdoor  recreation  par- 
ticipation rates  through  the  year  2030 
and  in  virtually  every  case,  the  growth 
and  particiiMitlon  will  exceed  the 
growth  of  the  U.S.  population.  We 
need  to  prepare  for  this  growth  and  to 
assure  that  not  only  the  rich  or  the 
lucky  have  opportunities  to  partici- 
pate in  their  choice  of  recreational  ac- 
tivities. I  am  therefore  pleased  to  Join 
in  sponsoring  legislation  to  create  the 
National  Outdoor  Recreation  Re- 
sources Review  Comrndssion.  I  fully 
expect  that  this  Commission  will  assist 
those  of  us  in  the  Congress  to  take  the 
actions  necessary  to  see  that  recre- 
ational opportunities  are  available 
now  and  in  the  future  for  all  our  citi- 
zens. I  am  especially  interested  in 
having  this  Commission  focus  on  fur- 
ther needs.  I  look  to  it  for  help  in  as- 
sessing the  social,  technological,  eco- 
nomic, and  demographic  changes 
which  wlU  shape  t>oth  the  quantity 
and  the  type  of  participation  in  recrea- 
tion. We  need  to  insure  prompt  action 
on  this  legislation,  so  that  the  Com- 
mission can  begin  in  its  work  and 
submit  its  report  for  consideration  and 
action  by  the  99th  Congress.* 

•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
enthusiastically  support  the  creation 
of  a  National  Outdoor  Recreation  Re- 
sources Review  Commission  and  am 
pleased  that  so  many  of  my  colleagues 
have  offered  cosponsorshlp  of  this  im- 
portant legislation.  Recreation  is  a 
most  important  ingredient  in  the  lives 
of  Oregonlans.  The  outstanding  natu- 
ral beauty  of  my  State  is  a  powerful 
magnet,  drawing  people  out-of-doors 
in  all  seasons  of  the  year  to  enjoy  a 
myriad  of  different  recreational  activi- 
ties. 

Recreation  in  America  does  not  face 
a  crisis  exactly  parallel  to  the  crisis 
that  recently  visited  the  social  security 
trust  fund.  Yet  without  attention  to 


changed  needs  and  changed  financial 
capabilities  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, we  will  be  hard-pressed  to  avoid 
a  downturn  in  the  quantity  and  qual- 
ity of  recreation  available  in  our  cities 
and  backcountry.  Partisan  debate 
within  the  Congress,  focusing  often  as 
it  does  on  symbolism  more  than  real- 
ism, is  not  likely  to  offer  the  same 
kind  of  far-ranging  analysis  of  alterna- 
tives for  resource  protection  and  recre- 
ation management  as  will  be  available 
to  the  focused  and  bipartisan  recrea- 
tion commission  proposed  by  the  bill 
we  introduced  today. 

Last  week,  the  Washington  Post  of- 
fered an  editorial  which  accorded 
merit  to  some  of  the  goals  of  Interior 
Secretary  James  Watt,  even  as  it  criti- 
cized his  penchant  for  confrontation 
and  controversy.  I  certainly  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
is  alone  in  bearing  the  responsibility 
for  rhetoric  which  has  hami>ered  ef- 
forts to  resolve  pending  natural  re- 
source issues,  but  the  Post  is  correct  in 
its  assessment  that  there  are  impor- 
tant substantive  decisions  to  he 
reached  regarding  our  parks  and  recre- 
ation resources  which  are  not  l>eing 
addressed. 

Mr.  F*resident,  many  times  I  have 
stated  my  belief  that  a  strong  econo- 
my and  recreation  lienefits  are  mutu- 
ally respective;  in  fact,  in  Oregon's 
case,  having  recreation  opportunities 
available  provides  a  great  deal  in  the 
way  of  economic  returns.  The  Com- 
mission we  are  proposing  to  establish 
today  will  assist  greatly  in  further  de- 
velopment of  those  important  oppor- 
tunities. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  this 
measure  active  support  and  to  follow 
the  progress  of  the  Commission  which 
will  result.* 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  proud  to  cosponsor  the  National 
Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review 
Commission  legislation  today.  I  feel 
that  America  must  meet  the  challenge 
of  assessing  our  future  recreational 
needs. 

Recreation  is  important  to  the  body, 
mind,  and  spirit  of  our  citizens.  Recre- 
ation takes  many  forms  from  individ- 
ual to  group,  from  imorganized  to  or- 
ganized, from  Involving  very  little 
physical  activity  to  strenuous  activity. 
But  the  key  remains  that  in  order  for 
us  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  for 
our  citizens  we  must  offer  recreational 
opportunities.  I  have  talked  over  the 
course  of  many  years  to  companies 
and  corporations  regarding  movement 
of  their  facilities  into  New  Mexico. 
One  of  the  first  questions  they  always 
ask  is  what  are  the  recreational  oppor- 
tunities for  our  employees  if  we  locate 
in  your  State?  And  why  do  they  ask 
that  question?  Because  they  know 
that  a  happy  and  satisified  employee 
away  from  work  is  a  more  productive 
employee  at  work. 


I  would  argue  over  the  years  Ameri- 
ca's commitment  to  recreation  at  the 
local.  State,  and  Federal  level  has  been 
second  to  none  and  it  continues  to  be 
very  high.  However,  if  we  are  honest, 
we  know  that  there  is  no  single  com- 
prehensive coordination  effort  by  the 
Federal  Government.  In  fact  the  last 
one  effort  was  some  20  years  ago  and 
there  is  no  need  to  go  into  the  litany 
of  socioeconomic  and  demographic 
changes  that  have  taken  place  during 
the  past  20  years. 

I  think  recreation  without  a  doubt  is 
a  universally  equal  agreed  upon  issue 
as  should  be  this  legislation  to  estab- 
lish a  Recreation  Commission. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Congress  will 
give  this  legislation  speedy  approval. 
The  work  this  Commission  can  per- 
form over  the  course  of  the  next  few 
years  could  save  us  all  money  and  time 
in  the  future  and  insure  continued 
quality  recreational  resources  and  op- 
portunlties  for  generations  to  come.* 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  Senator  Wallop,  Sena- 
tor McClurx  and  a  number  of  other 
distinguished  colleagues  in  sponsoring 
a  bill  to  establish  a  national  Commis- 
sion to  examine  this  Nation's  long- 
term  recreation  and  park  needs. 

Now  is  the  time  to  assess  policies  and 
practices  which  will  determine  the 
quality  and  availability  of  recreation 
experiences  in  the  future.  These  issues 
are  not  solely  determined  by  the  Fed- 
eral or  State  governments.  A  number 
of  different  Federal,  State  and  local 
government  policies  as  well  as  private 
sector  activities  affect  the  Nation's 
recreational  resources.  The  creation  of 
the  National  Outdoor  Recreation  Re- 
sources Review  Commission,  as  out- 
lined in  this  bill,  provides  an  appropri- 
ate forum  for  all  of  these  sectors  to 
focus  on  the  overall  issue  and  to  rec- 
ommend solutions. 

Among  the  issues  which  I  believe 
this  Commission  should  examine  are: 

The  appropriate  role  of  these  vari- 
ous sectors  in  meeting  anticipated  rec- 
reational demands; 

The  anticipated  fiscal  needs  and  the 
identification  of  new  funding  sources; 

The  interrelation  of  recreation  and 
park  issues  with  other  public  policy 
and  planning  decisions,  and  methods 
for  maximizing  public  recreation  bene- 
fits from  other  investments;  and 

The  current  land  and  resource  base 
for  recreation,  its  adequacy  and  how  It 
might  be  enhanced. 

Recreation  facilities  are  vitally  im- 
portant to  the  quality  of  life  for  our 
people.  Recreation  promotes  health, 
enhances  social  interaction,  contrib- 
utes to  commimlty  cohesion  and  stim- 
ulates Jobs. 

I  am  proud  of  the  record  which  Ten- 
nessee has  in  providing  for  the  recre- 
ational needs  of  her  citizens  and  visi- 
tors. Tourism,  which  is  only  one  aspect 
of  recreation,  is  Tennessee's  third  larg- 
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est  Industry.  The  Tennessee  State 
Park  System  alone  generates  $8  mil- 
lion per  year  In  revenues  for  the  State. 
Its  annual  budget  is  some  $17  million 
annually  for  ojjeratlons  and  mainte- 
nance and  recreation  services.  The 
system  was  visited  by  17  million  people 
during  the  last  fiscal  year. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  also 
provides  numerous  recreational  facili- 
ties across  the  State.  Notable  among 
these  is  the  Land  Between  the  Lakes 
facility  which  encompasses  170,000 
acres  on  the  Tennessee-Kentucky 
border.  It  provides  outdoor  recreation 
facilities  as  well  as  conservation  learn- 
ing laboratories  to  nimierous  visitors 
each  year. 

Local  governments  in  Tennessee 
employ  800  people  in  65  full-time  park 
and  recreation  departments  serving  2.5 
million  residents  and  spending  $40  mil- 
lion annually  in  payroll,  operation, 
and  maintenance.  It  is  estimated  that 
across  the  State,  1,500  people  are  em- 
ployed in  the  delivery  of  park  and 
recreation  services  including  such  as- 
pects of  recreation  as  senior  citizens 
centers,  church  recreation  and  recrea- 
tion in  therapeutic  settings. 

Mr.  President,  these  examples  of  the 
recreation  activities  in  the  State  of 
Tennessee  point  out  the  necessity  for 
all  levels  of  government,  as  well  as  in- 
terested private  organizations,  to  be 
aware  of  each  others  roles  and  respon- 
sibilities. In  terms  of  future  planning 
for  recreational  needs,  such  dialog  is 
essentlaL  I  am  hopeful  that  the  pro- 
posed Commission  will  greatly  faclU- 
tiate  cooi?eration  between  all  parties 
and  lead  to  sound  recommendations. 

I  commend  Senator  Wallop  for  his 
interest  in  this  Conunlssion  and  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  give  it  early  consider- 
ation. 

*  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  today,  I 
am  cosponsoring  and  Joining  in  sup- 
port of  Senator  Wallop's  bill  to  fund  a 
national  public  recreation  land  study. 
My  distinguished  colleague  from  Wyo- 
ming has  taken  an  important  legisla- 
tive initiative.  In  an  effort  to  insure 
the  availability  of  quality  recreation 
experiences  for  all  Americans  in  the 
future,    he    has    suggested    that    we 
create  a  bipartisan  Commission  to  in- 
vestigate  the   current   situation   and 
recommend  future  recreational  policy. 
Mr.  President,  recreation  is  an  im- 
portant aspect  of  the  quality  of  life, 
not  only  for  the  citizens  in  my  home 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  but  all  across 
our  country  as  well.  According  to  the 
1977  Nationwide  Outdoor  Recreation 
Survey,  "86  percent  of  Americans  sur- 
veyed  indicated   that   recreation   re- 
mains one  of  their  most  Important  In- 
terests."   Other    surveys    show    that 
some  90  million  adult  American's  regu- 
larly engage  in  recreation.  The  latest 
statistics  also  indicate  that  recreation 
is  of  tremendous  importance  to  the  na- 
tional economy.  In  1981,  recreation  ex- 
penditures accounted  for  nearly  $200 


billion,  with  nearly  $1  out  of  $8  spent 
by  consumers  going  for  recreation.  In 
addition  to  Its  burgeoning  economic  ef- 
fects at  both  the  regional  and  national 
levels,  recreation  contributes  signifi- 
cantly to  maintaining  the  physical  and 
mental  health  of  Americans. 

Of  particular  interest  is  the  role  that 
recreation  can  play  in  attracting  new 
industry.  Studies  show  that  one  of  sev- 
eral key  factors  in  attracting  and  keep- 
ing industry  is  the  general  attractive- 
ness of  communities  as  places  for  com- 
pany employees  and  their  families  to 
live.  Good  recreation  facilities  and  pro- 
grams are  an  important  part  of  com- 
munity life  and  the  desirability  of  an 
area  as  a  place  to  live. 

Given  the  importance  of  recreation 
to  American  life,  it  is  imperative  that 
this    country    develop    a    recreation 
policy  to  guide  and  direct  those  gov- 
ernmental  agencies   having  either   a 
direct  or  support  function  for  meeting 
the  recreation  needs  of  the  citizens  of 
this  Nation.  The  creation  of  a  biparti- 
san National  Recreation  Policy  Review 
Commission  would   establish   both  a 
process  and  a  structure  to  develop  an 
array  of  public  policy  options  that  are 
forward  looking  and  geared  toward  de- 
veloping recreational  programs  and  fa- 
cilities that  will  best  serve  our  country 
and  of  which  all  Americans  will  be 
proud.  The  findings  of  the  last  such 
Commission,  established  by  President 
Dwight  Eisenhower  in  1958,  played  a 
major  role  in  the  evolution  of  Nation- 
al, State,  and  local  recreation  policy 
during  the  past  25  years.  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  this  new  panel  will  serve  the 
same  important  function  in  helping  to 
develop   U.S.   recreational   policy   for 
the  next  quarter  century. 

Mr.  President,  I  applaud  Senator 
Wallop  for  his  efforts  in  the  area  of 
recreation  and  I  lu^e  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  him  In  helping  to 
insure  the  passage  of  this  important 
piece  of  legislation.  The  outdoors  lies 
deep  in  the  American  tradition.  It  is 
now  the  Job  of  the  Congress  to  insure 
that  all  Americans  have  access  to  this 
great  heritage  for  many  years  to 
come.* 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  join  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  in  supporting  cre- 
ation of  a  National  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion Resources  Review  Commission. 
Historically  there  has  been  a  broad  bi- 
partisan foundation  of  support  for 
recreation  and  conservation  of  our  Na- 
tion's outdoor  resources.  This  base 
provided  in  part  the  impetus  for  the 
Alaska  National  Interest  Land  Conser- 
vation Act  which  set  aside  literally 
millions  of  acres  in  the  form  of  nation- 
al parks  and  preserves,  national  wild- 
life refuges,  national  wild  and  scenic 
rivers,  and  national  forests.  It  is  now 
incumbent  upon  us  to  insure  that 
these  lands  we  set  aside  can  be  used  by 
the  American  people.  We  should  estab- 
lish land  management  policies  which 


encourage  recreational  opiTortimities 
for  the  American  public  including 
hiking,  camping,  canoeing,  fishing, 
and  hunting.  I  hope  that  the  new 
Commission  would  assist  tis  in  develop- 
ing those  policies. 

The  newly  created  Commission 
should  strive  to  emulate  the  successes 
of  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources 
Review  Commission  created  by  Con- 
gress 25  years  ago.  That  Commission 
charted  a  blueprint  for  recreation  in 
America. 

In  light  of  the  New  Federalism  I 
hope  the  new  Commission  would  look 
closely   at   defining   the   appropriate 
roles  for  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernment as  well  as  the  private  sector    ■ 
in  providing  and  financing  recreation- 
al opportunities.  Finally,  I  hope  that  it 
would  consider  ways  by  which  modem 
information    systems    could    be    em- 
ployed  to   provide   a   more   efficient 
match  between  recreation  demand  and 
recreation  supply.  In  my  home  State 
of  Alaska,  for  example,  we  harbor  50 
percent    of    the    country's    national 
parks,  yet  we  represent  less  than  1 
percent  of  the  total  population.  On 
the  other  end  of  the  spectnun,  in  in- 
dustrialized areas  of  the  country,  too 
many  people  seek  to  use  the  same  por- 
tion of  our  recreation  supply  at  the 
same    time    producing    overcrowding, 
lower  quality  experiences,   and  even 
environmental   threats.   Such   distor- 
tions must  be  avoided  in  the  future. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  this  pro- 
posal their  active  consideration.  I  hope 
that  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  would  support  the  creation  of  the 
National  Outdoor  Recreation  Re- 
sources Review  Commission. 
*  Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  as  a  cosponsor  of  legis- 
lation being  introduced  today  entitled, 
the  National  Outdoor  Recreation  Re- 
sources Review  Act  of  1983. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  the  Congress 
of  the  United  Stetes  made  an  impor- 
tant commitment  to  the  recreational 
needs  of  Americans  when  It  created 
the  first  Outdoor  Recreation  Re- 
sources Review  Commission.  We  are 
fortunate  that  the  Congress  took  that 
action,  for  It  has  enriched  the  lives  of 
a  substantial  number  of  Americans 
and  It  has  helped  to  fuel  growth  for 
the  recreation  Industry,  an  Industry 
that  provides  over  9  million  Jobs  In 
this  country. 

The  legislation  we  are  Introducing 
today  offers  the  promise  of  similar 
long-term  benefits  for  our  Nation 
through  the  creation  of  a  second  Out- 
door Recreation  Resources  Review 
Commission.  The  creation  of  such  a 
conmussion  has  been  recommended  by 
a  wide  range  of  recreation  and  conser- 
vation leaders  who  have  noted  quite 
accurately  that  major  economic, 
social,  technological,  and  demographic 
changes  have  occurred  since  the  first 
Recreation  Commission.  I  sliare  their 
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hope  that  the  new  Recreation  Com- 
miaslon  can  develop  creative  new  ap- 
proaches for  protecting  and  better  uti- 
lising our  recreation  resources. 

Americans  wUl  benefit  from  the  cre- 
ative thinking  of  a  select  group  of  na- 
tional leaders  who  will  focus  on  our 
coimtry's  recreation  needs  through 
the  year  2000  and  who  can  help  us  im- 
prove the  management  of  public  and 
private  lands  for  maximum  recreation- 
al benefits. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
supporting  the  prompt  enactment  of 
this  legislation.* 

By  Twfr  HATCH' 
S.  1091.  A  bill  entitled  the  "Mathe- 
matics and  Science  Education  Act  of 
1983":  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

ICATHIMATICS  AMD  SCIXMCK  KDUCATIOH  ACT  OP 
IMS 

•  Mr.  HATCH.  BCr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Mathematics  and 
Science  Education  Act  of  1983.  a  bill 
designed  to  increase  the  quality  of  in- 
struction of  math  and  science  courses 
in  both  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  all  over  our  Nation.  Increasing 
the  competence  of  American  students 
in  these  academic  areas  and  providing 
the  stimulus  for  young  adults  to  con- 
sider math  or  science  teaching  as  a 
career  is  a  goal  most  of  us  believe  to  be 
essential  to  our  national  interests. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is  grow- 
ing more  and  more  acute.  Neglecting 
such  a  need  would  be  tantamount  to 
ignoring  a  progressive  cancer.  The 
crisis  in  precollege  math  and  science 
eduction  is  real,  and  the  evidence  doc- 
umenting it  is  accumulating.  For  ex- 
ample, the  scholastic  aptitude  test 
score  liave  been  plimgtng  downward 
for  the  past  18  years.  Such  scores  are  a 
reflection  of  many  problems,  including 
shortages  of  necessary  and  state-of- 
the-art  equipment,  and  shortages  of 
qualified  math  and  science  teachers. 
Also,  requirements  for  students  to 
take  math  and  science  courses  in  sec- 
ondary schools  have  been  weakened 
and  interest  in  these  disciplines  has 
waned.  The  result  is  that  secondary 
school  students  are  taking  fewer 
courses  in  math  and  science  than  in 
years  past  and  fewer  courses  are  being 
offered.  In  fact,  according  to  research 
done  by  the  National  Science  Teachers 
Association,  there  has  been  a  77-per- 
cent decline  in  the  niunber  of  math 
teachers  and  a  65-percent  decline  in 
the  number  of  science  teachers  who 
are  prepared  to  teach  these  subjects. 
Furthermore,  among  newly  employed 
science  and  math  teachers  50.2  per- 
cent were  unqualified  to  teach  science 
and  math,  and  were  employed  on  an 
emergency  basis  since  no  other  quali- 
fied teachers  could  be  found.  The  NSF 
has  reported  equally  disturbing  news; 
one-half  of  all  high  school  students 
take  no  math  after  the  10th  grade, 
whereas  in  the  Soviet  Union  all  stu- 


dents are  required  to  complete  2  years 
of  calculus,  5  years  of  physics,  4  years 
of  biology,  and  5  years  of  algebra.  This 
dichotomy  is  even  more  striking  when 
you  consider  that  in  U.S.  4-year  col- 
leges there  has  been  a  72-percent  in- 
crease in  remedial  mathematics  enroll- 
ment between  1975-80;  this  number  Is 
plausible  when  one  considers  that,  in 
fact,  25  percent  of  the  mathematics 
courses  offered  in  public  4-year  col- 
leges are  remedial. 

Moreover,  according  to  an  analysis 
of  the  American  and  Soviet  education- 
al system  completed  by  the  strategic 
studies  center  of  SRI  International, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  graduated  six 
times  as  many  specialists  at  the  under- 
graduate level  in  the  engineering 
fields  than  we  have.  In  addition,  ap- 
proximately 70  percent  of  the  Soviet 
graduate  enrollment  is  in  the  science 
and  engineering  areas  while  the  U.S. 
percentage  has  been  declining  steadily 
and  was  down  to  20  percent  as  of  1976; 
in  1974,  the  U.S.S.R.  had  over  twice  as 
many  scientists  and  engineers  as  the 
United  States.  In  order  to  maintain 
national  security  and  future  economic 
growth  and  vitality,  the  United  States 
must  sustain  a  national  commitment 
insuring  a  high  level  of  skill  in  science, 
mathematics,  and  engineering. 

Secondary  school  science  education 
is  not  able  to  meet  adequately  the 
growing  needs  for  scientific  and  tech- 
nical skills  in  the  Nation's  work  force. 
The  Mathematics  and  Science  Educa- 
tion Act  that  I  am  introducing  today 
will  reverse  this  dangerous  trend  and 
assist  our  educational  community  to 
neet  these  new  international  and  eco- 
nomic challenges.  My  proposal  gives 
both  the  National  Science  Foundation 
and  the  Department  of  Education  spe- 
cific responsibilities  for  programs  to 
help  tiu-n  our  current  situation 
around. 

Title  I  of  the  biU  authorizes  funds  to 
the  National  Science  Foundation  for 
programs  in  addition  to  the  Reagan 
administration's  request  contained  in 
the  NSF  budget.  The  latter  programs 
include  graduate  fellowships.  Presi- 
dential excellence  in  teaching  awards, 
and  a  program  for  young  investigators 
in  higher  education  institutions.  My 
proposal  would  also  establish  within 
the  NSF  a  program  to  fund  the  devel- 
opment and  operation  of  summer 
teachers  institutes.  These  institutes 
would  represent  cooperative  efforts 
among  local  school  districts  and  lx>th 
education  and  academic  departments 
of  colleges  and  imiversities.  The 
summer  teachers  institutes  would  be 
designed  to  enhance  the  subject  com- 
petence and  teaching  skills  of  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  teachers  of  mathe- 
matics and  science.  A  program  similar 
to  this  was  operated  by  the  Foimda- 
tion  in  the  past.  NSF-sponsored  teach- 
ers institutes  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
most  successful  Federal  initiatives  to 
follow  in  the  wake  of  Sputnik. 


Additionally,  because  materials  both 
for  the  training  of  teachers  and  stu- 
dent are  critically  outdated,  my  bill 
provides  for  NSF  grants  for  program 
and  materials  development.  Today,  if 
we  were  to  take  a  trip  to  our  children's 
public  schools,  we  might  find  their 
teacher  using  20-year-old  science  text- 
boolcs,  supplementary  materials,  and 
equipment.  All  Members  of  the  Senate 
know  that  too  much  has  happened  in 
these  last  few  decades  to  argue  that 
new  books  and  materials  are  not 
needed  and  that  teachers  do  not  re- 
quire updated  resources  to  do  an  effec- 
tive Job.  My  bill  would  have  the  NSF 
award  grants  for  the  development  of 
such  new  materials  for  students  and 
for  elementary  teachers  in  general  sci- 
ence and  mathematics,  and  for  second- 
ary teachers  in  the  physical  and  life 
sciences.  Each  project  to  update  pro- 
gram and  instructional  materials  must 
be  done  by  a  consortium  consisting  of 
the  local  education  agency,  an  academ- 
ic science  department  of  a  college  or 
imiversity,  and  a  college  or  university 
education  department.  This  arrange- 
ment will  insure  tliat  professionals  in 
all  aspects  of  the  science  education  en- 
terprise work  together  to  synthesize 
their  various  perspectives  and  that  the 
needs  of  local  classrooms  wiU  t>e  met. 

Title  II  of  this  bill  appropriates 
funds  for  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion to  carry  out  three  basic  parts; 
part  A  authorized  block  grants  to  the 
States,  to  be  automatically  aUocated 
to  local  education  agencies  for  pro- 
grams to  enhance  teachers'  under- 
standing of  new  scientific  develop- 
ments and  their  use  of  new  materials. 
This  program  would  permit  LEA's  to 
send  teachers  to  colleges  and  universi- 
ties for  courses,  or  to  hold  worlcshops 
or  inservice  classes.  The  funds  appro- 
priated under  part  B  and  allocated  to 
each  State  shaU  be  expended  for  the 
tuition  and  expenses  of  precollege 
mathematics  and  science  teachers  cur- 
rently employed  in  that  State  to  enroll 
in  courses  given  at  accredited  institu- 
tiorts  of  higher  education  for  academic 
credit  in  science  or  math. 

Part  C  of  title  II  authorizes  funds 
for  a  cooperative  program  in  technolo- 
gy and  science  designed  to  link  educa- 
tion to  the  private  sector.  Proposals 
would  be  submitted  Jointly  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education  by  business  and 
an  educational  institution  to  enhance 
the  understanding  of  mathematics,  sci- 
ence, or  technology  in  any  number  of 
ways.  Projects  may  include,  for  exam- 
ple, post  secondary  technician  and 
paraprofessional  training,  equipment 
purchases,  personnel  for  teaching,  in- 
school  scientific  experiments,  field 
trips,  and  other  extracurrictdar 
projects. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation.  America's  .productivity, 
economic  welfare,  and  national  de- 
fense are  all  threatened  by  the  grow- 


ing crisis  in  our  educational  system. 
Achievement  in  science  and  technolo- 
gy is  a  prerequisite  for  attainment  or 
sufficient  economic  and  military 
strengths,  and  for  too  long  we  have  ig- 
nored this  fact.  If  we  fail  to  improve 
math  and  science  education,  we  wlU 
find  ourselves  technologically  inferior 
to  our  economic  and  political  rivals. 
The  United  SUtes  cannot  afford  to 
deny  its  aspiring  young  students  the 
opportunity  to  pursue  science  and 
ma:.hematics  and  it  also  cannot  afford 
to  deny  assistance  to  our  teachers. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Congressional  Rbcors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro,  as  follows: 

S.  1091 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiue  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Mathematics  and 
Science  Education  Act  of  1983". 


STATmKMT  OF  PUHPOSK 

Sec.  2.  It  is  the  purjxMe  of  this  Act  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  mathematics  and  sci- 
ence instruction  in  the  United  States  by— 

(1)  establishing  a  program  of  summer 
teacher  Institutes  to  enhance  the  subject 
skills  of  teachers  who  teach  mathematics 
and  physical  and  life  sciences  at  the  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  school  levels; 

(2)  providing  short  courses  of  study  for  el- 
ementary and  secondary  school  teachers  of 
mathematics  and  science; 

(3)  providing  block  grants  for  in-service 
training  and  retraining  of  elementary  and 
secondary  school  teachers  of  mathematics 
and  science  and  for  furnishing  assistance  to 
elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers 
of  mathematics  and  science  to  enroll  in 
courses  of  study  at  institutions  of  higher 
education  to  improve  their  skills  In  the 
fields  of  mathematics  and  science; 

(4)  providing  a  cooperative  program  be- 
tween business  concerns  and  educational  in- 
stitutions for  the  Improvement  of  mathe- 
matics and  science  education;  and 

(5)  providing  for  Presidential  awards  for 
teaching  excellence  in  mathematics  and  sci- 
ence. 

namnnoira 
Ssc.  3.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "Director"  means  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Science  Foundation; 

(2)  the  term  "elementary  school"  has  the 
same  meaning  given  that  term  under  section 
595(aK7)  of  the  Education  Consolidation 
and  Improvement  Act  of  1981; 

(3)  the  term  Foundation"  means  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation; 

(4)  the  term  "institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion" has  the  same  meaning  given  such  term 
by  section  1201(a)  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965: 

(5)  the  term  "local  educational  agency" 
has  the  same  meaning  given  that  term 
under  section  595(a)(4)  of  the  Education 
ConsoUdation  and  Improvement  Act  of 
1981; 

(6)  the  term  "secondary  school"  has  the 
same  meaning  given  that  term  under  section 
595(a)(7)  of  the  Education  Consolidation 
and  Improvement  Act  of  1981; 

(7)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education; 


(8)  the  term  "State"  means  each  of  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico;  and 

(9)  the  term  "State  education  agency"  has 
the  meaning  given  that  term  under  section 
lOOl(k)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1966. 
TITLE  I— NA-nONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDA- 

•nON  MATHEMA-nCS  AND  SCIENCE 
PROGRAMS 

PABT  A— SUlOfXR  TXACHKE  IMHTITUTES 

caARTS  roH  Bumas  txachkr  tRSTmrm 

AOTHOKIZID 

Sac.  101.  The  Foundation  is  authorized.  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  part, 
to  make  grants  to  local  educational  agencies 
and  institutions  of  higher  education  apply- 
ing Jointly,  for  the  establishment  and  oper- 
ation of  summer  teacher  institutes  for  the 
enhancement  of  the  subject  matter  sltllls  of 
elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers 
of  mathematics  and  physical  and  life  sci- 
ences. 

AFFUCATIOirS 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Each  local  educational  agency 
and  institution  of  higher  education  desiring 
to  receive  a  grant  under  this  part  shall 
submit  a  Joint  application  at  such  time,  in 
such  manner,  and  containing  or  accompa- 
nied by  such  information  as  the  Director 
may  require.  One  or  more  local  educational 
agencies  may  tuiply  jointly  with  one  or  more 
institutions  of  higher  education  under  the 
provisions  of  this  section. 

(b)  Each  such  application  shall— 

(1)  describe  the  establishment  and  oper- 
ation of  a  simimer  teacher  Institute  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  teachers  of 
mathematics  and  physical  and  life  sciences, 
including— 

(A)  a  description  of  the  courses  of  study  to 
be  offered  at  the  summer  institute; 

(B)  the  number  of  teachers  to  attend  the 
summer  institute; 

(C)  the  nature  and  location  of  existing  fa- 
cilities to  be  used  in  the  operation  of  the 
simmier  institute; 

(D)  the  teaching  and  administrative  staff 
for  the  summer  institute; 

(E)  the  academic  credits,  if  any,  to  be 
awarded  for  the  completion  of  the  courses 
of  study  to  be  offered  at  the  summer  insti- 
tute; and 

(P)  a  schedule  of  stipends  to  be  paid 
teacher  participants  in  the  summer  Insti- 
tute, including  (1)  allowances  for  subsistence 
and  other  expenses  for  teachers  attending 
the  institute  and  their  dependents  and  (11) 
provisions  assuring  that  there  will  be  no  du- 
plication of  Federal  benefits  paid  to  partici- 
pants; 

(2)  provide  assurances  that  the  design  and 
operation  of  the  institute  will  involve  the 
participation  of  both  the  subject  matter  de- 
partments or  divisions  of  each  institution  of 
higher  education  making  application  as  well 
as  the  teacher  education  department  or  divi- 
sion. If  any,  of  each  such  Institution;  and 

(3)  provide  such  additional  assurances  as 
the  Director  deems  essential  to  assure  com- 
pliance with  the  requirements  of  this  part. 

(c)  In  approving  applications  under  this 
section,  the  Director  shall  assure  that  there 
is  an  equitable  distribution  of  institutes  es- 
tablished and  operated  under  approved  ap- 
plications among  the  States. 

Part  B— Mathematics  ahd  Sciehce 
Education  Developmekt  Proohams 

Sec.  121.  The  Foundation  is  authorized  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  tills  part, 
to  enter  into  cooperative  agreements  with 
institutions  of  higher  education  and  local 
educational  agencies  for— 


(1)  refresher  courses  for  elementary  and 
secondary  school  teachers  in  the  fields  of 
mathematics  and  science.  Including  physical 
and  life  sciences:  and 

(2)  the  development  of  curriculum  for 
courses  of  study  In  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  In  the  fields  of  mathematics  and 
science,  including  ptiysical  and  life  sciences. 

apfucatiohs 
Sic.  122.  No  grant  may  be  made  under 
this  part  unless  an  application  is  made  by 
an  institution  of  higher  education  or  by  a 
local  educational  agency,  or  both,  at  such 
time.  In  such  manner,  and  containing  or  ac- 
companied by  such  information  as  the  Di- 
rector may  reasonably  require.  Each  appli- 
cation shall  contain  assurances— 

(1)  that  the  applicant  will  enter  Into  a  co- 
operative agreement  for  the  purpose  of  fur- 
nistiing  the  activities  authorised  by  this 
part;  and 

(2)  that  the  planning  and  Implementation 
of  the  cooperative  agreement  will  Involve 
the  participation  of  both  the  subject  matter 
departments  or  divisions  of  each  Institution 
of  higher  education  maldng  application  as 
well  as  the  teacher  education  department  or 
dIvlBlon.  If  any,  of  each  such  institution. 

PROHISrnOIl  AGAINST  FEDERAL  CONTROL  OF 
EDUCATION 

Sec.  123.  The  provisions  of  section  432  of 
the  General  Education  Provisions  Act.  relat- 
ing to  prohibition  against  Federal  control  of 
education,  shall  apply  to  the  program  au- 
thorized by  this  part  as  if  such  program 
were  an  applicable  program  under  such  sec- 
tion 432. 

Part  C— Science  and  Mathekatics 
Excellence  in  Teacring  Awards 

ezcklldicb  iii  teaching  ifathematics  and 
8cisnce  awards 

Sec.  131.  (a)  The  Foundation  is  author- 
ized, in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  part,  to  make  excellence  In  teaching 
mathematics  and  science  awards. 

(b)(1)  Excellence  in  teaching  awards  sliall 
be  made  under  this  part  to  teachers  in  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  schools  who  have 
taught  mathematics  or  science  and  who 
have  demonstrated  outstanding  qualifica- 
tions as  teachers  of  mathematics  or  science. 

(2)  Each  excellence  in  teactiing  award 
made  under  this  part  shaU  be  $5,000. 

(c)  The  Foundation  shall  adopt  selection 
procedures  for  making  awards  under  this 
part.  The  selection  procedures  shall  be  de- 
signed to  assure  that  the  awards  will  be  eq- 
uiUbly  distributed  among  the  SUtes. 

APPLICATIONS 

Sec.  132.  No  exceUence  in  teaching  award 
may  be  made  under  this  part  unless  an  ap- 
plication is  submitted  to  the  Foundation  at 
such  time,  in  such  manner  or  containing  or 
accompanied  by  such  information  as  the  Di- 
rector may  reasonably  require. 

Part  I>— General  Provisions 

ADMIN  18TKATIVE  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  141.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  ttie  pro- 
visions of  this  title,  the  Foundation  is  au- 
thorized to— 

(1)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  except  that 
in  no  case  shall  employees  be  compensated 
at  a  rate  to  exceed  the  rate  provided  for  em- 
ployees in  grade  GS-18  of  the  General 
Schedule  set  forth  In  section  5332  of  title  5, 
United  SUtes  Code; 

(2)  procure  temporary  and  intermittent 
services  of  experts  and  consultants  as  are 
necessary  to  the  extent  authorized  by  sec- 
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Uon  3100  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  but 
at  rates  not  to  exceed  the  rate  specified  at 
the  time  of  such  service  for  grade  OS-18  of 
section  5333  of  such  title; 

(3)  preacribe  such  regulations  as  it  deems 
neceaary  governing  the  manner  In  which 
its  functions  shall  be  carried  out; 

(4)  receive  money  and  other  property  do- 
nated, bequeathed,  or  devised,  without  con- 
ditiona  or  restriction  other  than  it  be  used 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act:  and  to  use.  sell, 
or  otherwise  dispose  of  such  property  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  functions  of 
the  Foundation  under  this  Act: 

(S>  accept  and  utilise  the  services  of  volun- 
tary and  noncompensated  personnel  and  re- 
imburse them  for  travel  expenses,  including 
per  diem,  as  authorized  by  section  5703  of 
UUe  5.  United  SUtes  Code: 

(6)  enter  into  contracts,  grants,  or  other 
arrangements,  or  modifications  thereof,  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  and 
such  contracts  or  modifications  thereof 
may.  with  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of 
the  members  of  the  National  Science  Board, 
be  entered  into  without  performance  or 
other  bonds,  and  without  regard  to  section 
3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended 
(41  UJ3.C.  5): 

(7)  make  advances,  progress,  and  other 
payments  which  the  board  deems  necessary 
under  this  title  without  regard  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3324  of  title  31,  United 
States  Code:  and 

(8)  make  other  necessary  expenditures, 
(b)  The  Foundation  shall  submit  to  the 

President  and  to  the  Congress  an  anrimti 
report  of  its  operations  under  this  title. 

AUTHOKIZATIOR  OP  APPROPRIATIOIfS 

Sk.  142.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $60,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1984 
and  for  each  ojf  the  succeeding  fiscal  years 
ending  prior  to  October  1.  1988.  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title,  of  which 
$30,000,000  shall  be  available  in  each  fiscal 
year  to  carry  out  part  A  of  this  title. 

TITLE  n— STATE  PROGRAMS 
Part  A— Clock  Grant  por  thz  Imfrovemznt 
OF  Eddcatioh  ni  Matbkmatics  AMD  ScimcE 

AMSfOMKIITS  to  KDUCATIOII  COHSOLIOATIOR 
nfPROVXlfXITT  ACT  OP  1981 

Sbc.  201.  (a)  The  Education  Consolidation 
and  Improvement  Act  of  1981  is  amended  by 
redesignating  chapter  3,  relating  to  general 
provisions,   and  all  references   thereto,  as 
chapter   4;   and   by   Inserting   immediately 
after  chapter  2  the  following  new  chapter 
"CHAPTER  3— BLOCK  GRANT  POR  THE 
IMPROVEMENT    OP    EDUCATION    EN 
MATHEMATICS  AND  SCIENCE 
"STATBIXIIT  OP  PURPOSE 

"Sbc.  590.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter 
to  provide  assistance  to  States  to  permit 
State  and  local  educational  agencies  to  sup- 
plement State  and  local  resources  for— 

"(1)  the  in-service  training  and  retraining 
of  elementary  and  secondary  school  teach- 
ers of  mathematics  and  science; 

"(2)  the  acquisition  of  instructional  mate- 
rials for  use  in  secondary  schools  in  the 
fields  of  mathematics  and  science  if  there  is 
no  demonstrated  need  for  the  purpose  de- 
scribed in  clause  (1);  and 

"(3)  the  payment  of  stipends  for  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  school  teachers  of  math- 
ematics and  science  to  take  courses  of  study 
in  mathematics  and  science  for  the  improve- 
ment of  their  skills. 

"AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  500A.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $200,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 


1984  and  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending 
prior  to  October  1. 1988. 

"AlXOnOMT  TO  STATU 

"Sk.  S90B.  (aXl)  From  the  sums  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  chapter  in  any 
fiscal  year  the  Secretary  shall  reserve  not  to 
exceed  1  per  centum  for  payments  to  Guam. 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  to  be  allotted 
in  accordance  with  their  respective  needs. 

"(2)  Prom  the  remainder  of  such  sums  in 
each  fiscal  year  the  Secretary  shall  allot  to 
each  State  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  amount  of  such  remainder  as 
the  school-age  population  of  the  State  bears 
to  the  school-age  population  of  all  States, 
except  that  no  State  shall  receive  less  than 
an  amount  equal  to  0.5  per  centum  of  such 
remainder. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section: 

"(1)  The  term  'school-age  population' 
means  the  population  aged  five  through  sev- 
enteen. 

"(2)  The  term  'States'  includes  the  fifty 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

"IN-STATE  ALLOCATIONS 

"Sec.  590C.  (a)  Not  to  exceed  40  per 
centum  of  each  State's  allotment  shaU  be 
available  to  the  State  educational  agency 
for  mathematics  and  science  teacher  im- 
provement programs  described  in  section 
590D(b). 

"(b)  The  State  educational  agency  shall 
distribute  the  remainder  of  each  State's  al- 
lotment to  local  educational  agencies  within 
the  State  according  to  the  relative  enroll- 
ments in  public  and  nonpublic  schools 
within  the  school  districts  of  such  agencies. 

"(cKl)  Prom  the  allotment  of  the  State 
under  section  590B  during  each  fiscal  year, 
the  State  educational  agency  shall  distrib- 
ute to  each  local  educational  agency  which 
has  submitted  an  application  as  required  in 
section  590E  the  amount  of  its  allocation  as 
determined  under  subsection  (b). 

"(2)(A)  Prom  the  amount  reserved  under 
subsection  (a)  from  the  allotment  of  the 
State  for  each  fiscal  year,  the  State  educa- 
tional agency  shall  make  payments  to  local 
educational  agencies  and  to  institutions  of 
higher  education  as  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  section  590D(b). 

"(B)  Each  SUte  educational  agency  shall 
assure  that  payments  under  subparagraph 
(A)  are  distributed  among  local  educational 
agencies  within  the  SUte  in  an  equiUble 
manner.  In  making  such  payments  the 
State  educational  agency  shall  consider— 

"(i)  the  need  for  additional  training  of  the 
teachers  of  mathematics  and  science  in  the 
schools  of  each  local  educational  agency 
within  the  State,  and 

"(11)  the  availability  of  local  resources  for 
the  purposes  described  in  section  590D(b). 

"AUTHORIZED  ACTrvITIES 

"Sec.  590D.  (aXl)  Each  SUte  and  local 
educational  agency  shall  use  funds  under 
this  chapter— 

"(A)  for  the  expansion  and  improvement 
of  in-service  training  and  retraining  of  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  teachers  who 
teach  mathematics  and  science,  including 
workshops  and  summer  institutes  conducted 
pursuant  to  part  A  of  title  I  of  the  Mathe- 
matics and  Science  Education  Act  of  1983; 
or 

"(B)  if  the  local  educational  agency  deter- 
mines that  the  agency  has  met  its  need  for 
such  training  and  retraining  and  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  (2),  for  instruc- 


tional materials  to  be  used  for  mathematics 
and  science  instruction. 

"(2)  If  a  local  educational  agency  deter- 
mines, pursuant  to  paragraph  (1).  that  the 
agency  has  met  iU  teacher  inservice  train- 
ing and  retraining  needs  in  mathematics 
and  science  and  desires  to  exp)end  its  funds 
on  other  activities  prescribed  in  paragraph 
(1)(B).  the  local  educational  agency  may  re- 
quest the  SUte  educational  agency  to  waive 
such  teacher  training  requlremenU.  If  the 
SUte  educational  agency  determines  that 
the  local  educational  agency  has  met  such 
teacher  training  needs,  the  SUte  education- 
al agency  shall  grant  the  waiver. 

"(b)  Each  SUte  and  local  educational 
agency,  in  cooperation  with  institutions  of 
higher  education  in  the  SUte,  may  use 
funds  under  this  chapter  to  provide  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  school  teachers  in  the 
schools  of  such  agencies  courses  of  study  for 
academic  credit  in  the  fields  of  mathematics 
and  science  and  in  the  fields  of  mathematics 
and  science  education  at  institutiona  of 
higher  education  designed  to  improve  the 
skills  of  such  teachers. 

"STATE  AND  LOCAL  APPLICATIONS 

"Sec.  590E.  (a)  Any  SUte  which  desires  to 
receive  grants  under  this  chapter  shall  file  a 
supplement  to  the  appUcation  filed  under 
section  564  of  this  Act.  Each  such  supple- 
ment shall— 

"(1)  designate  the  SUte  educational 
agency  as  the  SUte  agency  responsible  for 
the  administration  and  supervision  of  pro- 
grams assisted  under  this  chapter; 

"(2)  describe  the  activities  for  which  as- 
sistance under  this  chapter  is  sought; 

"(3)  provide  assurances  that  not  more 
than  5  per  centum  of  the  allotment  of  the 
SUte  in  any  fiscal  year  may  be  expended  on 
administrative  costs  at  the  SUte  level  and 
at  the  local  level;  and 

"(4)  provide  such  additional  assurances  as 
the  Secretary  deems  essential  to  assure  com- 
pliance with  the  requirements  of  this  chap- 
ter. 

"(b)  A  local  educational  agency  may  re- 
ceive its  allocation  of  funds  under  this  chap- 
ter for  any  year  in  which  it  has  on  file  with 
the  SUte  educational  agency  and  a  supple- 
ment to  the  appUcation  submitted  under 
section  566  which— 

"(1)  describes  the  aaivitles  for  which  the 
local  educational  agency  seeks  assistance 
under  this  chapter;  and 

"(2)  contains  such  other  assurances  and 
agreemenU  as  the  SUte  educational  agency 
deems  essential  to  assure  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

"(c)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of 
section  564  and  of  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of 
section  566  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  the 
supplemenU  required  by  this  section.". 

(b)  Section  595(a)  of  the  Education  and 
Consolidation  Act  of  1981  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause  (9). 
by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (10)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  the  word  "and",  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(11)  the  term  'institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation' has  the  same  meaning  given  that 
term  by  section  1201(a)  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965;  and 

""(12)  the  term  "SUte  agency  for  higher 
education'  means  the  SUte  board  of  higher 
education  or  other  agency  or  officer  primar- 
ily responsible  for  the  SUte  supervison  of 
higher  education,  of  if  there  is  no  such  offi- 
cer or  agency,  an  officer  or  agency  designat- 
ed by  the  Governor  or  by  SUte  law.". 


Part  B— Science  and  Tecbnologt 
Cooperative  Education  Program 
authorization  op  appropriations 

Sec.  211.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1984 
and  for  each  of  the  succeeding  fiscal  years 
ending  prior  to  October  1,  1988,  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  part. 
cooperative  education  program  authorized 

Sec.  212.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized, 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
part,  to  make  granU  to  business  concerns 
and  educational  institutions  applying  Joint- 
ly to  pay  the  Federal  share  of  the  coste  of 
cooperative  programs  in  the  fields  of  tech- 
nology and  science. 

(b)  Por  the  purpose  of  this  part,  the  term 
"educational  institution"  includes  a  local 
educational  agency,  a  SUte  educational 
agency,  institutions  of  higher  education,  in- 
cluding community  colleges,  and  vocational 
schools  whether  or  not  they  are  under  the 
supervision  of  a  SUte  or  local  educational 
agency. 

USES  OP  PUNDS 

Sec.  213.  GranU  under  this  part  may  be 
used  for— 

(1)  paraprofessional  and  technical  train- 
ing at  the  postsecondary  education  level; 

(2)  the  acquisition  of  equipment  in  the 
field  of  technology  and  science: 

(3)  the  assignment  of  scientific  and  tech- 
nical personnel  from  business  concerns  to 
serve  as  elementary  and  secondary  school 
teachers  in  the  fields  of  technology  and  sci- 
ence, with  emphasis  on  the  use  either  part 
time  or  fuU  time  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
one  academic  year  of  personnel: 

(4)  the  conduct  of  secondary  school  scien- 
tific experiments;  and 

(5)  field  trips  and  exemplary  projecte  in 
the  field  of  technology  and  science. 

APPUCATION 

Sec.  214.  No  grant  may  be  made  under 
this  part  unless  the  educational  Institution 
and  business  concern  apply  Jointly  to  the 
SecreUry  at  such  time,  in  such  manner,  and 
conUinlng  or  accompanied  by  such  informa- 
tion as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably  re- 
quire. Each  such  application  shall— 

(1)  describe  the  cooperative  education  pro- 
gram for  which  assistance  is  sought  under 
this  part; 

(2)  provide  assurances  that  the  applicant 
win  pay  from  non-Pederal  sources  the  non- 
Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  the  application 
and  that — 

(A)  25  percent  of  the  funds  needed  for 
each  project  will  be  furnished  by  the  busi- 
ness concern  making  application;  and 

(B)  25  percent  of  the  funds  needed  for  the 
project  will  be  furnished  by  the  educational 
institution  making  application  or  from 
other  non-Federal  sources;  and 

(3)  provide  such  additional  assurances  as 
the  Secretary  determines  essential  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  part. 

payments 
Sec.  215.  (a)  From  the  amount  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  section  211,  the  Secretary 
shall.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  part,  pay  the  Federal  share  of  the  cosU 
of  the  application  approved  under  section 

214. 

(b)  The  Federal  share  for  each  fiscal  year 
shall  be  50  percent. 

administrative  provisions 

Sec.  216.  To  the  extent  not  Inconsistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  part  the  provi- 
sions of  subchapter  E  of  chapter  2  and 
chapter  3  of  the  Education  Consolidation 


and  Improvement  Act  of  1981  shall  apply  to 

the  provisions  of  this  part. 

TITLE  m— PRESIDENTIAL  AWARDS 
FOR  TEACHING  EXCELLENCE  IN 
MATHEMA-nCS  AND  SCIENCE 

PRESIDENTIAL  AWARDS 

Sac.  301.  (a)  The  President  is  authorized 
to  make  Presidential  Awards  for  Teaching 
Excellence  in  Mathematics  and  Science  to 
secondary  school  teachers  of  mathematics 
or  science  who  have  demonstrated  outstand- 
ing teaching  qualifications  In  the  field  of 
teaching  mathematics  or  science. 

(b)  Each  year  the  President  is  authorized 
to  make  100  awards  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section.  In  selecting  secondary  school 
teachers  for  the  award  authorized  by  this 
section,  the  President  shall  select  at  least 
one  secondary  school  teacher  from  each  of 
the  several  SUtes,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  302.  The  President  shall  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title.  Including  the  esUb- 
lishment  of  the  selection  procedures,  after 
consulUtion  with  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Science  and  Technology  Policy,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  and  the  Director  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation.* 

By  Mr.  STEVENS: 
S.  1092.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Doctor  Waldemar  Nedo  Gian(»8pero 
and  Rosa  A.  Gian(»spero,  husband 
and  wife;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

RELIEF  OF  WALDEMAR  AND  ROSA  GIANCASPERO 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  private  bill  for  the 
relief  of  Dr.  Waldemar  Nedo  Gianca- 
spero  and  Rosa  A.  Giancaspero.  These 
two  individuals  are  presently  in  the 
United  States  but  are  not  eligible  for 
citizenship  under  law.  The  Gianca- 
speros  have  been  living  in  Alaska 
almost  5  years  and  are  parents  of  two 
children  who  are  natural  U.S.  citizens. 
They  are  very  repected  individuals  in 
the  community  and  have  proven  to  be 
people  of  good  moral  character.  If 
they  are  required  to  sell  their  home 
and  return  to  Ecuador,  it  would  create 
a  financial  hardship  for  them. 

I  think  their  situation  is  sufficiently 
unique  that  they  should  be  granted 
permanent  residen(%. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  fuU  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recori),  as  follows: 


year  or  the  fiscal  year  next  following,  the 
total  number  of  Immigrant  visas  which  are 
made  available  to  natives  of  the  country  of 
the  aUens'  birth  under  section  203(a)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  or,  if  ap- 
plicable, the  total  number  of  immigrant 
visas  which  are  made  available  to  natives  of 
the  country  of  the  aliens'  birth  under  sec- 
tion 202(e)  of  such  Act. 


S. 1092 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  not- 
withstanding paragraphs  (14)  and  (32)  of 
section  212(a)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  for  purposes  of  such  Act, 
Doctor  Waldemar  Nedo  Giancaspero  and 
Rosa  A.  Giancaspero,  husband  and  wife, 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  SUtes  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  upon  payment  of  the 
required  visa  fees.  Upon  the  granting  of  per- 
manent residence  to  these  aliens  as  provided 
for  in  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  SUte  shall 
instruct  the  proper  officer  to  reduce  by  the 
proper  number,  during  the  current  fiscal 


By  Mr.  DODD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Pell): 
S.  1093.  A  bill  to  provide  for  research 
on  and  evaluation  and  assessment  of 
education  in  mathematics  and  science; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

MATHEMATICS  AND  SCIENCE  RESEARCH 
EVALUATION  AND  ASSESSMENT  ACT 

•  Mr.  DODD.  ISx.  President,  this  is 
the  third  time  in  approximately  four 
decades  that  the  United  States  has 
been  Jolted  by  the  realization  that  its 
educational  systems  have  not  kept 
pace  with  national  scientific  and  tech- 
nological needs. 

It  took  Pearl  Harbor  to  create  an 
awareness  that  America's  defense 
wei4x>nry  was  technologically  obso- 
lete. In  no  small  measure  the  ability  of 
our  educational,  research,  and  scientif- 
ic communities  to  develop  new  tech- 
nologies forced  an  abrupt  end  to  world 
conflict  and  reopened  the  doors  for 
peaceful  ventures  among  countries. 

Less  than  20  years  later,  the  United 
States  was  fa<»d  with  another  techno- 
logical challenge.  Sputnik  brought  the 
Government  again  to  the  doors  of  the 
educational  and  scientific  communities 
for  assistance  in  the  race  for  leader- 
ship in  space. 

Today,  just  a  quarter  century  after 
Sputnik,  the  United  States  has  been 
confronted  with  a  new  technological 
challenge.  Industrialized  competitors 
are  successfully  engaged  in  a  high 
technology  revolution.  While  they  are 
seemingly  well  prepared  for  interna- 
tional high  technology  competition, 
the  United  States  may  well  lack  the 
trained  workers  to  produce,  utilize, 
and  service  these  new  technologies. 

What  precipitates  this  sporadic  de- 
cline in  education  to  keep  abreast  of 
current  scientific  and  technological 
needs?  Why,  in  lieu  of  the  Nation's 
past  failures  and  successes,  does  this 
syndrome  continue?  What  is  the 
proper  role  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  providing  educational  guide- 
lines and  support?  Do  National,  State, 
and  local  educational  leaders  know  the 
right  answers  to  ask  before  alterna- 
tives are  proposed?  Those  are  critical 
questions,  Mr.  President,  but  questions 
I  fear  we  are  ill  equipped  to  answer. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  I  am 
introducing  today,  along  with  my  col- 
leagues. Senators  Pell  and  Chiles,  is 
an  attempt  to  identify  the  source  of 
these  educational  deficiencies  and  to 
develop  strategies  to  prevent  future  es- 
calations of  these  problems.  This 
cannot    be    accomplished    overnight. 
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However,  this  legislation  will  provide 
vehicles  upon  which  adequate  future 
legislative  proposals  can  be  based.  Mr. 
President,  the  vehicles  of  which  I 
speak  are  educational  research  and 
evaluation. 

This  legislation  appropriates  $5  mil- 
lion annually  for  5  years  for  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Education  to  con- 
duct research  on  such  issues  as  how 
classroom  environment  and  school  fa- 
cilities affect  teacher  and  student  per- 
formance; proper  use  and  incorpora- 
tion of  new  technologies  in  the  educa- 
tion sjrstem;  and  student  motivation 
and  participation  in  science  and  math- 
ematics. 

In  addition,  this  legislation  also  ap- 
propriates $5  million  annually  for  5 
years  to  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion for  research  on  such  Issues  as  the 
most  effective  design  of  summer  insti- 
tutes for  elementary  and  secondary 
school  science  and  mathematics  teach- 
ers: developing  the  skills  of  these 
teachers  to  utilize  new  instructional 
technologies;  the  usefulness  of  teacher 
access  to  scientists,  researchers,  and 
research  institutions;  comprehension 
and  learning  skills  of  students;  and  the 
special  needs  of  female  and  minority 
students  to  insure  access  to  scientific 
and  technical  careers.  It  may  be  inter- 
esting to  note  that  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  the  Congressional 
Research  Service  and  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment  all  advocate  a 
strong  program  of  instructional  re- 
search to  accompany  new  legislation 
in  the  areas  of  science,  mathematics, 
and  technology  education. 

The  second  portion  of  this  legisla- 
tion directs  the  National  Institute  of 
Education.  General  Accounting  Office, 
and  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Education,  to  conduct  an  independent 
long-range  national  policy  study  on 
the  status  and  problems  relating  to 
science,  mathematics,  and  technologi- 
cal education  and  an  evaluation  study 
of  past  and  cuirrent  programs  and 
their  effectiveness. 

The  national  policy  study  shall  in- 
clude a  national  profile  of  present  sci- 
ence and  mathematics  programs,  an 
assessment  of  the  need  to  upgrade  sci- 
ence and  mathematics  education,  al- 
ternative methods  for  meeting  these 
special  education  needs,  and  an  eval- 
uation of  Federal  legislation  imple- 
mented and  proposed  to  address  these 
problems. 

Evaluation  of  program  performance 
would  be  enhanced  by  each  State's  in- 
dentifying  and  evaluating  exemplary 
science  and  mathematics  programs 
which  could  be  used  as  models.  This 
information  could  enable  State  and 
local  educational  administrators  to 
design  similarly  effective  programs  tai- 
lored to  meet  specific  needs  and  goals. 

These  reports  will  provide  Congress 
with  substantive  information  and  nec- 
essary feedback  from  established  and 


proposed  education  programs  upon 
which  to  base  future  legislation  and 
support  for  quality  science  and  mathe- 
matics education. 

Mr.  President,  the  Nation  will  rely 
upon  the  education  and  scientific  com- 
munities to  provide  the  knowledge, 
skills,  and  technologies  essential  for 
future  economic  stability,  social  well 
being  and  national  defense.  Unless  the 
Congress  is  provided  with  adequate  in- 
formation upon  which  to  base  effec- 
tive legislative  proposals  and  support 
there  can  be  no  assurance  that  Feder- 
al dollars  and  guidelines  wiU  meet 
these  critical  needs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Recobo  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows:  .  ', 

S.  1093  *  * 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Mathematics  and 
Science  Research  Evaluation  and  Assess- 
ment Act". 

RESEARCH  ACmrtTIES 

Sbc.  2.  (a)  In  order  to  test  the  need  for  im- 
proving mathematics  and  science  education 
programs  including— 

(1)  the  quality  of  instruction  in  the  fields 
of  mathematics  and  science,  and 

(2)  the  skills  of  students  in  the  fields  of 
mathematics  and  science  needed  in  the 
economy  and  for  the  national  security, 

the  Secretary,  tlirough  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Education,  shall  conduct  research 
activities  on— 

(A)  retraining  programs  for  teachers  to 
enable  the  teachers  to  qualify  to  instruct  el- 
ementary and  secondary  school  students  in 
the  fields  of  mathematics  and  science; 

(B)  programs  for  the  recruitment  and 
training  of  teachers  in  the  fields  of  mathe- 
matics and  science; 

(C)  projects  designed  to  improve  reading 
comprehension  and  interpretation,  problem 
solving,  creative  and  analirtic  thinking,  and 
written  composition,  as  applied  to  the  learn- 
ing process  of  students  in  the  fields  of 
mathematics  and  science;  and 

(D)  the  development  of  skills  of  teachers 
in  the  field  of  mathematics  and  sicence  to 
use  new  instructional  technology. 

The  research  activities  required  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  examine  the  academic  skills,  in- 
cluding teaching  and  learning,  in  the  fields 
of  mathematics  and  science. 

(b)  The  Secretary,  through  the  National 
Institute  of  Education,  shall  as  part  of  the 
research  activities  authorized  by  this  section 
examine— 

(1)  the  extent  to  which  problems  in  the 
fields  of  mathematics  and  science  education 
are  acute  or  chronic  and  the  implications  of 
the  findings  for  the  duration  and  type  of 
Federal  assistance  required  for  the  solution 
to  such  problems,  together  with  the  consist- 
ency and  effectiveness  of  the  Federal  ap- 
proach to  science  and  mathematics  educa- 
tion: 

(2)  the  declining  Interest  and  slUlls  of  sec- 
ondary school  students  In  science  and  math- 
ematics and  the  Implications  that  the  find- 
ings have  for  promoting  graduated  motiva- 
tion, participation,  and  development  in  the 
fields  of  mathematics  and  science; 


(3)  the  incentives  for  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  teachers  of  mathematica  and 
science  to  remain  In  the  teaching  profeasion 
and  the  motivations  for  profeaaional  devel- 
opment: and 

(4)  the  means  for  attracting  secondary 
school  students,  with  special  emphasis  on 
women  and  minorities,  to  teactiing  in  the 
fields  of  mathematics  or  science  or  both. 

(c)  The  National  Science  Foundation  shall 
conduct  research  activities  designed  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  the  teachers  of  mathe- 
matics and  science,  and  the  comprehension 
and  learning  skills  of  students  in  the  fields 
of  mathematics  and  science,  including— 

(1)  stmimer  institutes  for  current  mathe- 
matics and  science  teachers; 

(2)  projects  for  encouraging  women  and 
minorities  to  enter  careers  of  teactiing 
mathematics  and  science  and  Increasing 
their  access  to  such  career, 

(3)  projects  designed  to  encourage  im- 
proved access  by  teachers  to  science  and  re- 
search institutions; 

(4)  projects  for  innovative  curriculum  de- 
velopment in  the  field  of  mathematics  and 
science:  and 

(5)  projects  for  the  development  of  inno- 
vative instructional  materials. 

(d)(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1984 
and  for  each  of  the  succeeding  fiscal  years 
ending  prior  to  October  1,  1989,  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of 
this  section. 

(2)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1984  and 
for  each  of  the  succeeding  fiscal  years 
ending  prior  to  October  1,  1989,  to  carry  out 
the  provlsons  of  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

EVALUATION  AHD  ASSESSMENT 

Sec.  3.  CaKl)  Each  SUte  educational 
agency  and  each  State  agency  for  higher 
education  shall,  with  respect  to  programs 
assisted  under  sections  7  and  8  of  the  Educa- 
tion for  Economic  Security  Act,  respective- 
ly. Identify  and  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of 
exemplary  and  promising  programs  assisted 
under  that  Act.  Each  State  shall  submit  to 
the  Secretary  a  report  on  the  identification 
and  evaluation  required  by  this  subsection 
at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  begiiming 
after  September  30, 1984. 

(2)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  furnish 
technical  assistance  to  any  State  education- 
al agency  and  any  State  agency  for  higher 
education  requesting  such  assistance. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall,  through  the  Na- 
tional Diffusion  Network,  disseminate  infor- 
mation obtsdned  from  the  Identification  and 
evaluation  required  by  tills  subsection. 

(bXl)  Each  State  shall  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  Secretary  a  report  on  the 
progress  made  in  that  State  toward  the 
achievement  of  quality  education  in  the 
fields  of  mathematics  and  science  and  com- 
puter education,  together  with  an  assess- 
ment of  the  needs  of  the  State  to  acliieve 
quality  education  in  the  fields  of  mathemat- 
ics, science,  and  computer  education  l)ased 
upon— 

(A)  an  examination  of  the  qualification  of 
the  teachers  in  fields; 

(B)  the  courses  of  study  in  the  fields  of 
mathematics,  science,  and  computer  educa- 
tion generally  avaUable  in  the  secondary 
schools  and  institutions  of  higher  education 
in  the  SUte: 

(C)  student  eiut>llment  in  such  courses 
and'the  number  of  such  students  complet- 
ing each  such  course; 
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(D)  Instructional  time  of  secondary  school 
student!  allotted  to  mathematics,  science, 
and  computer  education; 

(E)  the  quality  and  availability  of  instruc- 
tional material  in  mathematics  and  science 
courae8;and 

(F)  the  achievement  of  secondary  school 
students  In  mathematics,  science,  and  com- 
puter education. 

Each  report  required  by  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  shaU  describe  State  and 
local  resources  committed  to  Improving 
mathematica.  science,  and  computer  educa- 
tion within  the  State  in  the  previous  fiscal 
year  together  with  a  discussion  of  the  role 
of  the  use  of  Federal  funds  in  supplement- 
ing State  and  local  fimds  for  such  purposes. 
The  report  shall  Incorporate  assessments 
conducted  by  local  educational  agencies 
within  the  SUte. 

(2)  The  Secretary  sliall  furnish  such  tech- 
nical assistance  as  may  be  necessary  to  each 
SUte  requesting  such  assistance  including 
criteria  for  the  comparability  of— 

(A)  the  cost  of  programs  and  services,  and 

(B)  information  relating  to  measuring  re- 
sults, 

for  the  assessment  required  by  this  subsec- 
tion. 

(3)  Each  SUte  shall  submit  a  report  of  the 
assessment  required  by  tills  subsection  at 
such  time  as  the  Secretary  shall  pre8cril)e. 
The  Secretary  shall  prepare  a  summary  of 
the  SUte  reports  submitted  under  tills  sub- 
section and  submit  a  summary  of  the  re- 
ports of  the  SUtes  In  the  annual  report  of 
the  Department  of  Education  for  each  ap- 
plicable fiscal  year. 

(cKl)  The  Secretary  sliall  provide  an 
annual  analysis  report  of  the  quality  of  in- 
struction and  learning  In  the  fields  of  math- 
ematics, science,  and  computer  education  in 
the  United  SUtes.  Including— 

(A)  a  description  of  the  progress  and  faU- 
ures  to  achieve  sUted  goals  in  such  fields; 

(B)  an  analysis  of  the  reasons  for  the  fail- 
ures; and 

(C)  an  evaluation  of  the  ImplemenUtion 
of  the  Education  for  Economic  Security  Act. 
The  report  shall  include  annual  findings 
with  respect  to  the  assessment  required  by 
tills  section. 

(2)  An  initial  plan  for  the  analysis  re- 
quired by  tills  sut>sectlon  siiall  be  designed 
after  consuiUtion  with  the  Comptroller 
General  and  shall  \ye  submitted  to  Congress 
not  later  tiian  tliree  montiis  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  tills  Act. 

(d)(1)  The  Director  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Education,  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  and  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  SUtes  are 
each  authorized  to  prepare  and  submit  to 
the  Congress  not  later  than  20  montlis  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  a  policy 
analysis  report  examining  the  need  to  im- 
prove education  In  the  fields  of  mathemat- 
ics, science,  and  computer  education,  includ- 
ing— 

(A)  the  nature  of  the  problem  of  quality 
instruction  and  acquired  sldlls  in  such 
fields. 

(B)  alternate  objectives  in  meeting  the 
need,  together  with  an  analysis  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  expenditure  for  each  of  the  alter- 
native objectives, 

(C)  the  extent  to  which  the  problem  is 
and  is  not  l>eing  met  tlirough  current  Feder- 
al, SUte,  and  local  resources,  and 

(D)  the  feasibility,  costs,  effectiveness, 
and  llmlUtions  of  alternate  legislative  pro- 
posals addressing  the  problems  described  in 
clause  (A). 


(2)  An  initial  plan  for  the  conduct  of  the 
policy  analysis  report  required  by  this  sub- 
section shaU  be  designed  by  the  Director  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Education,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
and  the  Comptroller  General  and  shall  l>e 
submitted  to  Congress  not  later  than  3 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(eXlXA)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $2,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1985  and  for  each  of  the  succeeding  fiscal 
years  ending  prior  to  October  1,  1989,  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  subsections  (a) 
and  <b)  of  this  section. 

(B)  From  80  per  centum  of  the  amount 
appropriated  under  paragraph  (1)  for  each 
fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall  allot  to  each 
SUte  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  such  amoimt  as  the  number  of  children 
aged  5  through  17,  Inclusive  In  each  SUte 
bears  to  the  number  of  chUdren  in  all 
SUtes.  Each  SUte  shaU  use  its  allotment  to 
carry  out  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  ttiis  sec- 
tion. 

(2)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $1,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1985  and 
for  each  of  the  succeeding  fiscal  years 
ending  prior  to  October  1,  1989,  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

(3)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $900,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1985  and 
for  each  of  the  succeeding  fiscal  years 
ending  prior  to  October  1.  1989,  to  be  divid- 
ed equally  between  the  National  Institute  of 
Education,  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, and  the  General  Accounting  Office  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  suiwection  (d)  of 
this  section. 

DErnnnoNS 
Sec.  4.  As  used  in  this  Act— 

(1)  The  term  "elementary  school"  has  the 
same  meaning  given  ttiat  term  as  section 
I98(aK7)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965. 

(2)  The  term  "secondary  school"  has  the 
same  meaning  given  that  term  as  section 
198(aK7)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965. 

(3)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Eklucatlon. 

(4)  The  term  "SUte  agency  for  lilgher 
education"  means  the  SUte  lK>ard  of  higher 
education  or  other  agency  or  officer  primar- 
ily responsible  for  the  SUte  supervision  of 
liigher  education,  or.  if  there  is  no  such  offi- 
cer or  agency,  an  officer  or  agency  designat- 
ed for  the  purpose  of  tills  Act  by  the  CJover- 
nor  or  by  SUte  law. 

(5)  The  term  "SUte  educational  agency" 
has  the  same  meaning  given  that  term  by 
section  198(aK17)  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965.* 


By  Mr.  DODD: 
S.  1094.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1963  to  make 
grants  to  the  States  for  high-technolo- 
gy vocational  education  programs;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 

HIGB-raCHHOLOGT  TRAINING  ACT 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  legislation  to  establish 
a  high-technology  component  in  the 
Federal  (X>mmltment  to  vocational 
education.  "The  High-Technology 
Training  Act  of  1983"  would  create  a 
$50  million  program  of  Federal  grants 
to  be  matched  by  State  and  private 
sources  for  the  purpose  of  developing 


high-technology  vocational  education 
programs. 

The  need  for  such  an  approach,  in 
my  judgment,  seems  more  evident 
with  each  morning's  headlines.  It  is 
fast  becoming  the  conventional 
wisdom  that  the  high-technology  revo- 
lution characterizing  today's  market- 
place will  rival  in  scope  and  signifi- 
cance the  industrial  revolution  of  ear- 
lier centuries. 

But  where  that  earlier  transforma- 
tion occuiTed  over  the  course  of  many 
decades,  the  high-technology  revolu- 
tion is  likely  to  be  compressed  sharply 
in  time.  And  where  the  industrial  revo- 
lution tended  to  spread  gradually  from 
one  nation  to  another,  today's  changes 
are  taking  place  simultaneously  in 
countries  on  many  continents.  If  the 
United  States  is  to  hold  the  preemi- 
nence in  high  technology  that  it  won 
earlier  this  century  in  industry,  it  will 
have  to  (»mpete  successfully  with  ca- 
pable, energetic  modem  nations  ag- 
gressively pursuing  the  same  goal. 

American  industrial  supremacy  was 
achieved  on  the  l>asis  of  many  factors. 
But  none  was  more  critical  than  the 
skills,  motivation,  and  education  of 
our  national  work  force.  It  is  a  sad 
irony  that  many  critics  are  predicting 
that  the  chances  of  the  United  States 
to  win  today's  technological  race  will 
be  hampered  by  a  shortage  of  quali- 
fied workers. 

Emerging  technologies,  ranging 
from  telecommunications  to  robotics, 
from  lasers  to  biotechnology  cannot  be 
staffed  adequately  with  workers 
trained  in  the  subjects  and  skills  of 
yesterday. 

It  is  essential,  therefore,  that  the 
Federal  Government  take  an  active 
role  in  revitalizing  the  Nation's  educa- 
tion systems  to  keep  pace  with  indus- 
trial demands.  Revitalization  of  the 
Nation's  education  systems  wiU  insure 
UJS.  high  technology  competitiveness, 
future  economic  growth,  and  a  stable 
national  economy. 

The  planning  and  development  of 
new  educational  programs  and  curricu- 
Ivaa.  miist  also  take  into  consideration 
the  many  problems  facing  jol)seekers. 

For  example,  the  youth  imemploy- 
ment  rate  is  generally  double  that  of 
the  national  unemployment  rate;  the 
(xxupational  knowledge  and  ^iUs  of 
these  young  adults  are  often  below 
that  required  for  industrial  employ- 
ment: in  addition,  young  jobseekers 
find  themselves  competing  for  indus- 
trial positions  with  experienced  dis- 
placed workers. 

Special  populations — women,  minori- 
ties, the  handicapped  and  the  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged— have  even 
more  complex  problems.  According  to 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  in  1 98 1 
there  were  169,000  trained  male  tech- 
nicians in  high  growth  occupations 
compared  to  48.000  female  techni- 
cians—less than  5  percent  were  minor!- 
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ty  women.  Unskilled  urban  blacks  are 
usually  forced  to  accept  menial  Job  po- 
sitions. In  addition,  the  rate  of  unem- 
ployment for  black  youths  generally 
exceeds  the  overall  youth  unemploy- 
ment rate.  Native  Americans  living  on 
reservations  often  lack  basic  market- 
able employment  skills.  Unemploy- 
ment levels  range  as  high  as  65  per- 
cent to  95  percent  there.  This  high 
rate  of  unemplosonent  greatly  in- 
creases their  levels  of  poverty. 

Mr.  President,  vocational  education, 
whether  in  elementary,  secondary,  or 
post-secondu7.  Is  often  the  best  prac- 
tical mechanism  available  to  these 
young  adults— as  well  as  other  adults 
in  need  of  industrial  training— for  the 
development  of  those  entry  level  skills 
required  by  high-technology  indus- 
tries. 

I  say  this.  Mr.  President,  for  many 
reasons.  The  first  is  that  vocationid 
education  departments  have  already 
been  established  in  a  majority  of  the 
Nation's  school  systems.  Second,  by 
initiating  high-technology  training  as 
a  new  component  in  this  system,  a 
continuum  of  specifically  designed 
services  can  be  offered  to  students 
which  will  give  them  access  to  a  com- 
prehensive high-tech  training  system. 
And  third,  vocational  education  is  very 
cost  effective.  Many  students  have 
been  denied  the  opportunity  to  pursue 
certain  academic  careers  due  to  severe 
budget  cuts  in  educational  fimding. 
Vocational  education  can,  however, 
provide  students  with  the  technical 
knowledge  and  sldlls  necessary  for 
meaningful  emplojmient. 

Mr.  President,  on  February  2,  1983, 1 
introduced  a  bill,  S.  401,  to  address 
the  problem  of  the  critical  shortage  of 
qualified  science  and  mathematics 
teachers  in  secondary  schools.  In  my 
opinion,  qualified  teachers  are  the  es- 
sential component  in  providing  stu- 
dents with  the  science  and  mathemati- 
cal background  mandated  by  high- 
tech  Industries. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today— Congressman  George  Miller 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
introduced  similar  legislation— will 
provide  an  additional  mechanism  for 
the  development  of  the  Nation's 
himian  resources  crucial  to  U.S.  high- 
technology  success. 

Vocational  educational  high-technol- 
ogy training  can  help  create  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  technicians  needed  by 
industry  to  produce,  operate  and  serv- 
ice state-of-the-art  high-tech  equip- 
ment, services,  and  processes. 

This  legislation  promotes  linkages 
between  the  educational  community 
and  private  industry.  Joint  coopera- 
tion between  these  two  constituencies 
is  necessary  to  insuire  adequate  sup- 
port and  proper  development  of  cur- 
riculum for  high-tech  vocational  edu- 
cation. 

In  addition,  provisions  are  included 
in  this  legislation  to  insure  all  seg- 


ments of  the  population  equal  access 
to  training  for  careers  as  high-technol- 
ogy technicians. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  Judgment,  this 
legislation  provides  an  appropriate 
mechanism  to  modernize  the  Nation's 
industrial  complex  and  to  promote  the 
national  economy.  The  Congress 
cannot  allow  the  Nation's  most  valua- 
ble capital,  its  human  resources,  to 
remain  without  those  skills  needed  in 
this  technological  society.  I  urge  the 
support  of  my  colleagues  for  this  im- 
portant legislation. 

I  ask  xmanimous  consent  that  the 
fuU  text  of  the  bill  be  included  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1094 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreu  osaertMed,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "High  Technology 
Training  Act". 

STATEMKirr  OP  PUfDHfos 
Sk.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 
(1)  there  is  a  severe  shortage  of  techni- 
cians to  produce,  operate,  and  service  high- 
technology  equipment,  systems,  and  proc- 


(2)  the  Nation's  vocational  education 
system  can  make  a  major  contribution  to 
meeting  the  Nation's  needs  for  well-trained 
high-technology  technicians: 

(3)  national  policies  should  promote  a 
strong  partnership  between  vocational  edu- 
cation programs  and  private  Indxistry  to 
produce  the  trained  technicians  needed  for 
expanding  Job  opportunities  In  high-tech- 
nology development  and  ^plications. 

<b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to— 

(1)  develop  a  highly  skilled  work  force  ca- 
pable of  producing,  operating,  and  servicing 
the  advanced  technology  needed  to  modern- 
ize the  Nation's  industrial  complex  and  to 
revitalize  the  Nation's  economy; 

(2)  provide  incentives  to  States  to  encour- 
age the  development  of  vocational  educa- 
tion programs  to  train  individuals  for  jobs 
developing  and  using  high  technology; 

(3)  assure  the  job  relatedness  of  high- 
technology  technician  training  programs  by 
involving  Industry  in  cturiculum  develop- 
ment and  program  financing;  and 

(4)  ensure  that  all  segments  of  the  popula- 
tion, including  women,  minorities,  the 
tiandlcapped.  and  the  economically  disad- 
vantaged have  access  to  training  for  careers 
as  high-technology  technicians. 

Sk.  3.  Part  A  of  title  I  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  (20  U.S.C.  2301  et 
seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subpart: 

"Subpart  6— High  Tectinology 

"TRAIHIHG  GRAKTS 

Skc.  ISS.  (a)  From  the  sums  made  avail- 
able for  grants  under  this  subpart  pursuant 
to  sections  102  and  103  the  Secretary  of 
Education  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to 
States  to  stimulate  vocational  education 
programs  to  train  individuals  as  high-tech- 
nology technicians  in  accordance  with  this 
subpart. 

"(b)  Grants  to  States  under  this  subpart 
shall  be  used.  In  accordance  with  five-year 
State  plans  and  smnual  program  plans  ap- 
proved pursuant  to  section  109,  solely  for 
vocational  education  programs  for  the  train- 


ing of  individuals  as  high-technology  techni- 
cians. No  part  of  any  such  grant  may  be 
used  for  job  placement,  training  or  employ- 
ment stipends,  or  purctiase  or  lease  of 
equipment. 

"(c)  In  each  year  of  participation  In  the 
grant  program  under  this  subpart,  a  State 
shall  commit  the  following  percentage  of  its 
basic  grant  (under  subpart  2  of  this  part)  to 
programs  under  this  subpart: 

"(1)  at  least  5  percent  In  the  first  year; 

"(3)  at  least  10  percent  In  the  second  year; 
and 

"(3)  at  least  15  percent  in  the  third  year 
and  each  subsequent  year. 

"(d)  In  evaluating  training  program  pro- 
posals of  eligible  recipients  each  State  shall 
consider— 

"(1)  demand  for  personnel  with  the  skill 
level  and  type  of  training  proposed; 

"(2)  level  and  degree  of  Industry  participa- 
tion; 

"(3)  probability  of  trainees'  successful 
completion  of  proposed  program  based  on 
program  design  and  eligible  recipient's  pre- 
vious experience  In  providing  technician 
training  in  high-technology  occupations  re- 
quiring scientific  or  applied  scientific  knowl- 
edge; and 

"(4)  commitment  to  serving  all  segments 
of  the  population,  including  women,  minori- 
ties, the  handicapped,  and  economically  dis- 
advantaged individuals. 

"(e)  Funds  under  this  subpart  may  be 
made  available  to  an  eligible  recipient  only 
if  such  recipient  provides  adequate  assur- 
ances— 

"(1)  ttiat  such  funds  will  he  used  solely  for 
job-related  training  which  Involves  a  com- 
prehensive course  of  instruction  designed  to 
prepare  Individuals  for  emplojrment  as 
skilled  technicians  In  high-tectuiology  occu- 
pations requiring  scientific  or  applied  scien- 
tific knowledge: 

"(2)  that  such  funds  will  be  so  used  as  to 
supplement  and,  to  the  extent  practicable, 
to  increase  the  amount  of  State  and  local 
funds  ttiat  would  In  the  absence  of  such 
funds  be  made  available  for  the  uses  speci- 
fied in  this  subpart,  and  In  no  case  to  sup- 
plant such  State  or  local  funds:  and 

"(3)  that  such  funds  will  be  matched  by 
an  equivalent  value  of  non-Federal  funds  or 
contributions  of  equipment,  facilities,  per- 
sonnel, and  services  and  ttiat  no  less  than  50 
percent  of  such  non-Federal  funds  or  contri- 
butions will  be  received  from  industries  or 
organizations  related  to  the  development  or 
use  of  high  technology. 
If  a  local  educational  agency  demonstrates 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  State  that  the 
agency  Is  incapable  of  providing  all,  or  a 
portion,  of  the  non-Federal  funds  or  contri- 
butions as  required  under  clause  (3),  or  that 
Insufficient  funds  are  available  from  institu- 
tions or  organizations  to  meet  the  require- 
ment of  clause  (3),  the  State  may  provide 
funds  designated  under  subsection  (c)  of 
this  subsection  In  lieu  of  funds  required 
under  clause  (3). 

"(f)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subpart  the 
term  'tiigh  technology'  means  state-of-the- 
art  computer,  microelectronic,  hydraulic, 
pneumatic,  laser,  nuclear,  chemical,  tele- 
communication, and  other  technologies 
being  used  to  enhance  productivity  in  manu- 
facturing, communication,  transportation, 
agriculture,  commercial,  and  similar  eco- 
nomic activity,  and  to  Improve  the  provision 
of  health  care.". 

Skc.  4.  (a)  Section  102  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  is  amended  by  adding 


at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(e)  There  are  also  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $50,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1984 
and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each 
succeeding  fiscal  year  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  subpart  6  of  this  part.". 

(b)  (1)  SecUon  103(a)(2)  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  is  amended  in  the 
first  sentence  by  strlldng  out  "and  (d)"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(d),  and  (e)". 

(2)  Section  103(bK2)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed in  the  first  sentence  by  inserting  "and 
secUon  102  (e)"  after  "section  102  (b)"  and 
by  Inserting  "and  section  155,  respectively" 
after  "section  140"  .• 


By  Mr.  McCLURE  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Symms,  Mr.  Melcher.  Mr. 
Bradley,  and  Mr.  Lazalt): 
S.  1095.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Strate- 
gic and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling 
Revision  Act  of  1979  in  order  to  pre- 
scribe the  method  for  determining  the 
quantity  of  any  material  to  be  stock- 
piled under  such  act,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

STSATXGIC  AND  CRITICAL  MATXRIALS  STOCK 
PILIXG  SKVISIOH  ACT  Or  1S83 

•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  reintrcxluclng  legislation  to 
prescribe  a  new  method  for  determin- 
ing the  quantity  of  any  material  to  be 
stockpUed  under  the  Strategic  and 
Critical  Materials  Stock  PlUng  Act.  It 
Is  vital  to  our  national  security  that  a 
stockpile  realistically  and  adequately 
provide  us  with  the  proper  amoimt  of 
resources  needed  in  times  of  national 
emergency. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  Strategic 
and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling 
Act,  the  quantity  of  resources,  known 
as  stockpile  goals,  needed  in  times  of 
emergencies  has  fluctuated.  Previous 
administrations  have  established  zero 
stockpile  goals  for  numerous  commod- 
ities, only  later  to  reappraise  defense 
requirements  and  set  new  goals  for 
these  same  commodities.  These  fre- 
quent and  violent  shifts  in  stockpile 
goals  are  costly  to  the  American  tax- 
payer and  extremely  disruptive  to  in- 
dustry where  planning  for  expansion 
has  frequently  been  deferred  due  to 
stockpile  sales. 

Over  the  years,  the  fluctuations 
have  been  inexcusable.  Neither  our 
country's  need  nor  our  foreign  depend- 
ence for  these  commodities  has  been 
truly  considered.  Notable  critical  com- 
modities which  have  been  put  on  this 
roller  coaster  are  aluminum,  copper, 
lead,  nickel,  and  zinc.  All  holdings  of 
aluminum,  copper,  and  nickel,  most  of 
the  zinc,  and  about  half  of  the  lead 
held  by  the  Government  were  sold 
during  the  period  1963-75. 

Documenting  the  up-and-down  goals 
of  these  commodities  exhibits  the  dra- 
matic trends  of  the  roller  coaster  the 
Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
Piling  Act  is  on.  To  dramatize  this 
trend  I  am  providing  two  tables  pre- 
senting the  stockpile  goals  from  1944 
to  1976  for  nickel  and  copper.  Both  of 


these  tables  represent  frequent  and 
violent  shifts  in  stockpile  goals,  and  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  these  are 
representations  of  only  two  commod- 
ities out  of  93  covered  by  the  Critical 
and  Strategic  Materials  Stock  Piling 
Act. 
Tablb  \.— stockpile  goals  for  nickel  from 
1944  to  1976 
(In  thousands  of  short  tons] 

1944 — i  18.0 

1950 290.0 

1954 450.0 

1955 337.5 

1968 - 161.6 

1963 50.0 

1967 20.0 

1969 66.0 

1971 „ „.. „ 0 

1976 ~ 204.0 

Table  2.— Stockpile  ffoaU  for  copper  from 

1944  to  1976 

[In  thousands  of  short  tons] 

1944 .. 1,250 

1950 2.100 

1952 1,100 

1954 „.. 3,600 

1958 1,900 

1969 1.000 

1963 776 

1973 0 

1976 ~ 1,299 

Many  of  my  colleagues  will  recall 
these  trends  and  also  congressional  ef- 
forts in  the  late  1970's  to  put  an  end  to 
them.  After  years  of  debate  and  the 
introduction  of  numerous  bills.  Con- 
gress amended  the  Strategic  and  Criti- 
cal Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  in  1979. 
I  participated  in  this  endeavor  and  the 
legislation  I  am  introducing  today  is  a 
modified  version  of  legislation  I  intro- 
duced in  1977.  Portions  of  the  1977 
legislation  were  incorporated  in  the 
final  1979  amendments,  but  it  is  still 
necessary  for  additional  congressional 
action  on  this  issue.  We  have  not 
solved  the  problem  of  violent  fluctua- 
tions and  this  is  evident  in  the  1976 
stockpile  goals  and  1981  disposal  legis- 
lation introduced.  I  refer  specifically 
to  the  zero  stockpile  goal  for  silver 
identified  in  the  1980  stockpile  report 
to  the  Congress  by  the  Federal  Emer- 
gency Management  Agency.  This 
report  also  shows  huge  deficiencies  in 
the  inventories  of  aluminum,  copper, 
nickel,  zinc,  and  lead,  the  commodities 
which  I  noted  have  been  a  part  of  the 
violent  fluctuation  trends  in  the  past. 
Before  Congress  accepts  a  zero  stock- 
pile goal  for  silver,  it  must  carefully 
consider  whether  the  exi>erience  in 
other  commodities  may  not  be  repeat- 
ed with  silver. 

The  national  stockpile  was  originally 
established  by  the  Strategic  and  Criti- 
cal Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  of  June 
7,  1939,  as  subsequently  amended  by 
the  act  of  July  23,  1946  (50  U.S.C.  98- 
98h).  Following  World  War  II,  the 
stockpile  policy  was  to  provide  suffi- 
cient strategic  and  critical  materials  to 
sustain  the  Nation  through  a  5-year 
emergency.  This  requirement  was  re- 
duced to  a  3-year  emergency  during 
the  1960's.  In  1973  the  administration 


reduced  the  stockpile  requirement  to  a 
I-year  emergency  basis  and  sought  leg- 
islation to  dispose  of  large  quantities 
of  excess  materials  to  balance  the 
budget.  However,  much  of  this  legisla- 
tion was  not  passed  by  Congress.  In 
1976  the  stockpile  planning  basis  was 
returned  to  the  first  3  years  of  an 
emergency  of  indefinite  duration.  A 
minimum  base  of  a  3-year  emergency 
has  now  been  established  legislatively 
in  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials 
Stock  Piling  Revision  Act  of  1979. 

Other  important  provisions  of  the 
Strat^c  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
Piling  Revision  Act  of  1979  include: 

First.  Clarification  that  the  puri>08e 
of  the  stockpile  is  to  provide  for  na- 
tional defense  and  not  for  economic  or 
budgetary  purposes; 

Second.  Authorizing  the  President  to 
determine  stockpile  requirements  and 
providing  for  the  first  time  congres- 
sional guidance  as  to  how  these  deter- 
minations are  to  be  made; 

Third.  Creation  of  a  national  de- 
fense stockpile  transaction  fund  as  a 
separate  entity  within  the  Treasury  to 
handle  all  fimds  generated  by  the  dis- 
posal of  stockpiled  materials,  and  from 
which  fundii^  of  purchases  for  the 
stockpile  can  be  obtained. 

These  amendments  are  not  enough. 
The  congressional  guidance  has  not  af- 
fected the  continuing  and  somewhat 
questionable  nature  of  developing 
stockpile  goals.  Presently,  the  Federal 
Elmergency  Management  Agency  peri- 
odically reviews  the  goals  and  takes 
into  consideration  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Departments  of  Defense, 
Comm«t%,  Interior,  State,  Treasury, 
and  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 
There  is  no  simple  formula  used  to  set 
criteria  and  no  consistency.  It  is  still 
possible  to  use  the  national  stockpile 
for  economic  or  budgetary  purposes 
with  this  type  of  subjective  develop- 
ment. The  proposed  silver  stockpile 
goal  of  zero  leads  me  to  conclude  that 
the  national  defense  stockpile  is  still 
being  used  for  the  purpose  of  generat- 
ing revenue.  It  should  not  be  used  to 
provide  each  administration  with  a 
slush  fund  of  valuable  minerals  and 
materials.  It  must  be  used  for  its  true 
purpose:  To  provide  this  coimtry  with 
the  strategic  materials  needed  in  a  na- 
tional emergency. 

Mr.  President,  my  bill  today  will 
take  us  one  step  closer  in  achieving 
this  purpose.  It  will  bring  a  more 
direct  involvement  of  Congress  in  the 
setting  of  stockpile  goals  and  to  more 
closely  tie  these  goals  to  our  import 
dependence.  The  bill  provides  that  the 
executive  branch  should  continue  to 
designate  the  materials  that  are 
needed  for  the  stockpile.  But.  the  bill 
recognizes  that  an  order  of  priority 
exists  with  respect  to  the  quantity  of 
each  material  stockpiled  and  that  fun- 
damental to  that  priority  is  the  de- 
pendency and  potential  vulnerability 
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this  Nation  has  on  imports  to  meet 
raw  material  needs. 

The  United  States  is  obviously  most 
vulnerable  to  supply  difficulties  with 
respect  to  commodities  which  it  does 
not  produce  in  any  significant  quanti- 
ties. In  the  bill  these  materials  are  des- 
ignated as  class  A.  Those  commodities 
which  represent  materials  of  which 
the  United  States  has  some  production 
but  is  unlikely  to  achieve  self-suffi- 
daxcy  even  with  severe  rationing  or 
substitution  are  classified  as  class  B. 
nnally,  those  commodities  which  the 
United  States  produces  in  substantial 
quantities  but  for  which  it  has  some 
import  dependence  are  designated  as 
class  C.  The  importance  of  these  desig- 
nations is  that  the  goals  would  rely  on 
our  foreign  dependency.  For  commod- 
ities in  class  A.  the  goal  would  be 
equal  to  a  3-year  supply  of  a  5-year  av- 
erage of  net  imports.  For  class  B,  the 
goal  would  be  a  2-year  supply  and  for 
class  C,  the  goal  would  be  a  1-year 
supply. 

The  executive  branch  is  authorized 
to  designate  the  classification  of  the 
individual  commodities  under  the 
terms  of  the  bill  and  in  so  doing  will 
be  exi>ected  to  calciilate  average 
annual  UJS.  net  imports  of  each.  These 
calculations  will  be  based  on  the  5  cal- 
endar years  immediately  preceding 
and  the  calculations  will  be  made  at 
least  once  in  each  presidential  term. 

When  stockpile  acquisitions  are 
taking  place,  imports  will  tend  to  rise 
and  subsequently,  when  stockpile  liq- 
uidations are  taking  place,  imports  will 
tend  to  fall.  Therefore,  in  calculating 
net  imports,  the  bill  requires  that 
stockpile  acquisitions  be  deducted  and 
that  stockpile  liquidations  be  added  to 
arrive  at  figures  not  Influenced  by 
stockpile  activities. 

The  bill  further  recognizes  that  in 
some  special  cases  the  formula  out- 
lined may  not  yield  a  result  in  line 
with  the  1979  amendment  requiring 
the  stockpiling  of  sufficient  quantities 
to  sustain  the  United  States  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  3  years  in  the 
event  of  a  national  emergency.  It  is 
not  the  intention  of  this  bill  to  change 
the  not-less-than-3-year  requirement 
in  event  of  a  national  emergency. 
There  is  a  provision  in  the  bill  which 
allows  the  executive  branch  to  propose 
a  different  goal.  However,  the  adminis- 
tration must  come  to  the  Congress  and 
explain  the  proposed  departure.  Con- 
gress would  have  90  days  to  consider 
the  administration's  reasons  and 
would,  therefore,  become  more  direct- 
ly involved  in  the  the  setting  of  the 
stockpile  goals.  Due  to  the  subjective 
nature  of  determining  the  material 
needs  in  a  national  emergency,  con- 
gressional oversight  will  help  to  elimi- 
nate the  use  of  the  national  stockpile 
for  budgetary  punxjses. 

The  following  tabulation  compares 
the  quantities  for  certain  key  materi- 
als which  are  involved  in  the  stockpile 


program  under  two  alternatives.  The 
first  alternative  is  the  program  an- 
nounced in  1980  by  the  Federal  Emer- 
gency  Management  Agency  (FEMA) 
and  the  second  alternative  is  embodied 
in  the  legislative  proposal  I  am  intro- 
ducing today.  To  explain  the  executive 
branch  alternative  previously  men- 
tioned, I  would  like  to  concentrate  for 
a  moment  on  the  commodity  cobalt. 
Under  the  1980  FEMA  alternative,  the 
stockpile  goal  for  cobalt  is  85,400,000 
poimds.  Under  my  alternative,  the 
goal  is  54,000,000  poimds.  If  the  execu- 
tive branch  determines  that  the 
54,000,000  pounds  is  not  a  sufficient 
quantity  for  the  United  States  in  a  na- 
tional emergency,  it  must  Justify  its 
reasons  to  Congress.  It  would  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  administration  to 
present  its  reasons  for  why  the  goal 
derived  from  the  import  formula  does 
not  jrield  a  proper  result.  It  will  then 
be  the  responsibility  of  the  Congress 
to  review  the  goal  and  the  administra- 
tion's reasons  for  proposing  a  change. 

In  1977,  when  I  first  introduced  the 
concept  of  relating  stockpile  goals  to 
import  dependence.  I  believed  this 
simple  procedure  would  provide  stabil- 
ity to  the  stockpUe  goals  and  provide 
the  Nation  with  the  means  to  realisti- 
cally and  adequately  meet  the  de- 
mands required  in  the  times  of  emer- 
gencies. This  is  essential. 

In  time  of  war  we  must  be  able  to 
meet  our  economic,  civilian,  and  de- 
fense needs.  We  are  a  nation  danger- 
ously and  costly  dependent  on  foreign 
nations  for  raw  materials.  Presently, 
of  the  32  minerals  and  materials  iden- 
tified as  strategic  and  critical  to  the 
United  States  in  terms  of  national  se- 
curity, we  are  dependent  on  foreign 
sources  in  excess  of  50  percent  for  25 
of  these  minerals.  We  simply  cannot 
afford  to  overlook  this  and  expect  the 
current  stockpile  to  realistically  meet 
our  needs.  What  will  we  do?  WUl  we 
turn  to  our  allies  who  have  no  stock- 
piles to  speak  of?  Will  we  depend  on 
continued  imports  across  the  sealanes 
which  would  be  subject  to  imsafe  pas- 
sage? Will  we  depend  on  imports  from 
countries  close  by  whose  own  demands 
may  infringe  upon  the  quantity  of  ex- 
ports it  wiU  allow?  Excessive  depend- 
ence is  dangerous. 

In  1973,  during  the  Arab  oil  embar- 
go, the  Canadian  National  Energy 
Board  declared  that  Canadian  oil  sup- 
plies would  not  be  adequate  to  serve 
traditional  Canadian  markets.  The  Ca- 
nadian Oovemment  therefore  imposed 
export  restrictions  with  the  goal  of  re- 
ducing exports  to  zero  by  1983.  In  ad- 
dition, an  export  tax  was  levied  on  oil 
shipments  to  the  United  States.  The 
U.S.  Senate  passed  Senate  Resolution 
249  on  January  24,  1974,  condemning 
Canada,  along  with  Venezuela  and  the 
Arab  oil  producing  coimtries,  for  ac- 
tions which  raised  the  price  of  oil. 

In  subsequent  months,  however, 
most    American    observers    came    to 


accept  the  fact  that  Canada's  energy 
supplies  were  not  limitless,  and  that 
Canada  was  within  its  rights  to  exer- 
cise reasonable  prudence  in  their  ex- 
ploitation. Mineral  supplies  are  also 
not  limitless  and  we  must  look  at  the 
possibility  of  such  an  activity  occur- 
ring again  in  the  area  of  mineral 
import-exports  with  Canada  as  well  as 
with  other  friendly  countries.  These 
are  issues  and  questions  we  must  ad- 
dress now,  not  in  a  time  of  national 
emergency. 

In  a  time  of  war,  our  own  national 
economy  and  foreign  relations  are  a 
very  different  proposition  than  in  a 
peacetime.  In  war.  all  countries  turn 
their  efforts  to  military  needs  and 
what  once  might  have  been  exported 
will  remain  within  existing  borders.  A 
country  cuts  back  sharply  on  the  pro- 
duction of  automobiles,  household 
goods,  residential  construction,  and 
may  even  prohibit  entirely  the  output 
of  certain  items.  All  of  this  for  the 
sake  of  meeting  one's  demands. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  this  bill  wiU 
assist  the  Nation  in  being  able  to  meet 
its  own  demands  in  time  of  a  national 
emergency.  I  ask  each  of  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  me  making  sure  that 
this  will  occur. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
relating  to  my  bill  and  the  text  of  my 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STRAHGIC  STOCKPILE-PRESENT  STOCKPILE  GOALS, 
HOLDINGS,  AND  McaURE  ACT  OBJECTIVES 
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S.  1095 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "StntteKic  and  Criti- 
cal Materials  Stock  Piling  Revision  Act  of 
1983'. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  2(a)  of  the  Strategic 
and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Revision 
Act  of  1979  (50  U.S.C.  98a(a))  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "To 
effectuate  this  policy  determinations  shall 
be  made  from  time  to  time,  as  provided  in 
this  section,  regarding  which  materials  are 
strategic  and  critical  to  the  United  States 
and  the  quantities  of  such  materials  that 
should  be  stockpiled  under  this  Act.". 

(b)  Section  2  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (b)  as 
subsection  (c)  and  adding  after  subsection 
(a),  as  amended  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, a  new  subsection  (b)  to  read  as  follows: 
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"(bKl)  The  President  shall  appoint  an  ports  of  such  material  during  the  five  calen-  will  provide  affordable  opportunities 

interagency  advisory  committee  composed  dar  yeara  immediately  preceding  the  cur-  for  smaller  experiments  on  free-flying 

of  repreaentatlves  from  appropriate  depart-  rent  calendar  year  increased  or  decreased  by  gpaccCTaf t,  which  comprise  the  majori- 

ments  and  agencies  of  the  Oovemment  to  more  than  10  per  centum  of  the  average  ^    ^j  ^^^^^  conducted  by  our  universi- 

determlne  which  materials  are  to  be  ac-  annual  quantity  of  such  material  at  the  tigg  and  national  laboratories, 

quired  under  this  Act  and  what  classifica-  time  of  the  preceding  mandatory  review  "^budeet  for  kero^tics  research 

Uon  such  materials  shaU  be  assigned  under  under  this  paragraph.  »nH   t^hnolo^^  i?^lCd^  S  ^lUn! 

Darasraoh  (2)  '<7)  Nothing  in  pararaph  (6)  shaU  be  con-  and  technology   memoes  an   exciimg 

"(2)  Materials  selected  to  be  stockpUed  strued  to  prohibit  the  head  of  the  agency  new  initiative,  the  Numerical  Aerody- 

under  this  Act  shaU  be  classified  by  the  and  the  Interagency  advisory  committee  re-  namic  Simulator,  which  will  provide 

interagency    advisory    committee    provided  f erred  to  In  paragraph  (2)  from  conducting  this  Nation  with  an  unequaled  aid  for 

for  in  paragraph  (1)  as  being  one  of  the  a  review  of  the  stockpUe  goal  for  any  mate-  advanced  aircraft  design, 

three  classes  prescribed  below,  as  appropri-  rial  at  any  time  other  than  that  prescribed        ,j.j^  legislation  also  provides  fimd- 

ate:  "^  ?*'*«^,V*^'.  ^."*  *?  "^♦nTt^  !S^il*  ing    for    structural    and    component 

"(A)  Class  A  materials  are  those  materials  such  committee  determine  that  the  stodt-  **        -      .^               shuttle  fleet  and 

not  Dfoduced  In  the  United  SUtes  or  pro-  pile  goal  for  any  material  should  be  comput-  spares  lor  tne  space  snutiie  ueei  ana 

SCced^"^UnltS  SU^in  mn^  quan-  ^  in  a  manner  other  than  that  prescribed  Presenr^  the  option  for  procurement 

titles  that  are  necessary  for  the  security  of  in  paragraph  (3).  the  head  of  the  agency  of  a  fifth  orbiter. 

the  United  States,  are  essential  to  the  econ-  shaU  notify  the  Congress  in  writing  of  that  At  a  time  when  our  Nation  s  Icader- 

omy  of  the  United  SUtes,  and  are  primarily  determination  and  set  forth  the  proposed  ship  in  space  and  aeronautics  is  being 

obtained  from  foreign  sources.  new  formula  for  computing  the  stockpUe  geriously  challenged,  our  commitment 

"(B)  CTass  B  materials  are  those  materials  goal  for  such  material.  The  new  formula  ^  ^j^^  NASA  mission  Is  more  impor- 

produced  in  the  United  SUtes  but  are  not  shall  become  effective  with  respect  to  such  ^^            ,j.j^  legislation  asserts 

available    in   sufficient    quantities    in   the  material  unless  within  a  period  of  ninety  commitment  in  maintaining  the 

United  SUtes  to  offer   the   potential  for  days  after  the  day  on  which  the  Congress  '»«    ,  ^^      t.  v,  «I^v^rv!fiJ^  «^ 

SSngt^tS^domX  needs.  ^  necessary  was  notified  by  the  head  of  the  agency,  f^'^f  "'^^'^^^^'^^  ^j^^  hM  held  in 

to  thelecurity  of  the  United  SUtes.  are  es-  either  House  of  the  Congress  agrees  to  a  the  past  and  m  achieving  the  goals 

sentlal  to  the  economy  of  the  United  SUtes,  resolution  disapproving  such  formula.  ".•  and  objectives  of  our  Nations  space 

and  are  obtained  to  a  substantial  extent  _     _^      ^^___„  ,,       ,  ,        ,,  and  aeronautics  program, 

from  foreign  sources.  By  Mr.  GORTON  (for  himself ,  ^r.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 

"(C)  Class  C  materials  are  those  materials  Mr.  Packwood,  and  Mr.  Dak-  ggjjj  ^j^at  a  summary  of  the  bill  be 
produced  in  substantial  quantities  In  the  roRTH):  printed  in  the  Record. 
United  SUtes.  are  available  In  sufficient  s.  1096.  A  bill  to  authorize  appro-  There  being  no  objection   the  sum- 
quantities  to  meet  total  domestic  require-  prfations  to  the  National  Aeronautics  ^™,  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
ments.  are  necessary  to  the  security  of  the  ^  g          Administration  for  research  r-cord  as  foUows- 
United  SUtes,  are  essential  to  the  economy  ~       dpvplonment    construction  of  fa-  ****^"''  *^  ^°^°^- 
of  the  United  SUtes.  and  are  obtained  to  a  ?^l^^''^iJ5'"^^h    ^d    ^  Natiohal  AEROHAtmcs  «n,  Sr*c  ADMnmi- 
lesser  extent  from  foreign  sources.  cilitles,    anci    resewxn    ana    progi^  tratiom  Fiscal  Yeah  1984  Authorizatioh 

"(3)  The  quantity  of  any  material  to  be  ac-  °»«^«?f"^,??l  '°f  romm^i^TIS'  The  Committee  held  hearings  on  March  8, 

quired  under  this  Act  (stockpUe  goal)  shaU  to  the  Committee  on  Conunerce.  Scl-  9  ^qj,  16  in  which  testimony  was  received 

be  determined  as  f oUows:  ence.  and  Transportation.  j^„  ^jjg  NASA  Administrator  and  Deputy 

"(A)  the  StockpUe  goal  for  any  material  hatioral  aeronautics  ams  space  Administrator    and    from    represenUtlves 

designated  as  a  class  A  material  shaU  be  a  admikistratioh  aothohizatioii  act,  1(84  from  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  aero- 

quantlty  equal  to  three  years'  domestic  net  ^  j^   GORTON   Mr   President,  I  am  space  Industry,  the  space  science  communi- 

'^•^?th'e';Sk"S?le '^al  for  any  material  introducing  today   along  with  my  col-  ty,  and  other  outside  witnesses, 

designated  asVclass  B  material  shaU  be  a  leagues  Senator  Packwood  and  Sena-  BACKOHOoin, 

quantity  equal  to  two  years'  domestic  net  tor  Dawforth,  a  bill  to  authorize  ap-  This  bUl  authorizes  funds  for  FY  1984  as 

Imports  of  such  material.  propriations  for  fiscal  year  1984  to  the  foUows: 

"(C)  the  StockpUe  goal  for  any  material  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad-  Total  NASA  Authorization:  $7,278.1  mU- 

deslgnated  as  a  class  C  material  shaU  be  a  ministration  (NASA)  for  research  and  Uon. 

quantity  equal  to  one  years  net  Imports  of  development,  construction  of  facilities.  Research  and  development 

'"?4)"'lub'3St  to  appropriate  adjustments  and   research    and   program   manage-    space  transporUtion  systems W,558.0 

under  ^mi^ph  (S^a  years  domestic  net  m^t.  and  for  other  pluses                      Space  science 833.0 

Imports  of  any  material   for  purposes  of  We   have   just   witnessed   the  sixth    gpace  appUcations 321.0 

cUuse  (A),  (B),  or  (C)  of  paragraph  (3)  shaU  successful  manned  orbital  launch  and    technology  utUizatlon 10.0 

be  a  quantity  of  the  material  equal  to  the  landing  of  NASA's  Space  Shuttle.  This  ^eronauUcal  research  and  technolo- 

average  annual  Imports  of  such  material  event    confirms    that    the    shuttle    is       ^                   328.3 

during  the  five  calendar  years  immediately  indeed  a  unique,  workable  spacecraft    space  i^anih  and  tMhiiol^        138.0 

preceding  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  ^^-^  capabilities   that  we   have   only    Tracking  and  daU  acquisition.- 700.2 

determination  for  the  stockpUe  goal  is  beuig  ^         ^  exnloit   A  new  era  in  space     ^™<^'^^°*  *"°  °*'*  acquuiuuu 

made  (base  period),  plus  the  average  annual  ?!fi?li?„®*^*°""                                 *^  ,              v.      ^  ^      ,            ♦       = «« ^ 

sales  or  minus  the  average  annual  purchases  has  begun.                          ^„,„  ♦»,„  i„t^ct        Total  research  and  development 5,888.5 

of  such  material  made  from  the  stockpUe  The  space  shuttle  is  only  the  latest  construction  of  FaclUtles:  $142.1. 

during  such  five-year  base  period,  reduced  in  a  long  list  of  contributions  which  Research    and     Program     Management: 

by  the  average  annual  exports  of  such  mate-  NASA  has  made  to  this  Nation's  scien-  $i,247.5. 

rial  during  such  five-year  base  period.  ttfic  and  technological  leadership.  Per-  A  section-by-sectlon  analysis  of  the  bUl  Is 

"(5)  In  determining  the  quantity  under  jjaps  as  important  has  been  the  stimu-  attached, 

paragraph  (4)  of  any  material  to  be  acquired  j^^  which  NASA's  achievements  have  This  bUl  generaUy  foUows  the  Adn^Ua- 

for  the  StockpUe  appropriate   adjustment  .                  national  oride  and  aspira-  "«"  request,  with  the  excepUon  of  the  fol- 

shaU  be  made  In  the  compuUtlons  made  "j                   »«»««"»»  v                       *■  lowing  changes: 

Z!l'rit^"whlcTSJlrS  rbo'Srits°'crJS^  This  legislation  proposes  funding  for        i-  Spo^e  Shuttle  En^nesand  5th  Ortnter 

C^Mid  in  iS  refta^Tpro^sed  fom  so  space  science  and  applications,  includ-       The  latest  Space  Shuttle  launch  delijys 

S^TvoiS  dup7i^tr,^culatlons  with  re-  iig  planetary   exploration.   Our  first  P°l«^  "^  .,%i^„^„f  (jl  S^I^l.^?! 

I^t  to  the  sai^e  material.  new  planetary  start  in  5  years,  the  "^^  ^j^  "^'^^ .^  jSJ^v^STsu^ 

"(6)  The  stockpile  goal  for  any  material  venus  radar  mapping  mission  wiU  give  ^^""i^J'i'r^^nt^f  7  5th  S^ 

acquired  for  the  stockpUe  under  this  Act  ^  impftrtiant  boost  to  the  planetary  iSeorblt^r 

ShaU  be  reviewed  ""ce  every  four  y«^  by  .           community,  especlaUy  in  the  ^"^^  legislation  provides  $2,022.4  mUlion 

''tJ^t^'Jtff.'.Lr'lfr.tflT  A  rS^bi^:  universities.  for  the  e^e  medications  and  procure- 

[fvTfors^h'^^S  1^  I^SbS£l  For  the  longer  term,  the  increases  ment  of  long  lead  items  necessary  to  assure 

o!^  5  t^iv^e  ^S^qSLmy  Jr^  proposed    for   the    Explorer   program  the  option  of  procurement  of  a  5th  ort,iter. 
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The  Admlnlstntlon  requested  $100  mil- 
lion for  Btructur&l  and  component  spare 
parts  only  for  a  4-orbiter  fleet 

2.  Space  Teletcope 

NASA  has  recently  become  aware  of 
major  technical  and  managerial  problems  in 
the  Space  Telescope  project  that  point  to 
currently  estimated  budget  overruns  of  $200 
million. 

This  bUl  provides  an  addiUon  of  $50  mU- 
lion  to  meet  that  portion  of  the  overrun  an- 
ticipated for  FY  1984.  Part  of  this  addition 
is  offset  by  the  deletion  of  $16  million  for 
the  Solar  Optical  Telescope  (SOT). 
3.  Remote  Sensing  SatMUes 

On  March  7,  the  President  announced  his 
decision  to  transfer  the  weather  and  land 
satellite  systems  to  the  private  sector.  This 
dfr*»**»"  was  reached  without  consultation 
with  this  Cunmittee  or  the  Congress.  Sena- 
tors Packwood.  Gorton.  HoUlngs  and  HefUn 
have  requested  of  Secretary  Baldrige  that 
no  steps  toward  such  transfer  be  initiated 
without  consultation  with  this  Committee. 
4.  Retearch  and  AnalysU 

The  Physics  and  Astronomy,  Planetary 
Exploration.  Environmental  Observation 
and  Scdld  Earth  Observation  programs  each 
cmtain  funding  for  analysis  of  data  collect- 
ed. Much  of  this  analysis  is  performed  in 
imlversitles  and  makes  use  of  data  collected 
at  great  cost  in  NASA  missions. 

An  additional  $26  million  is  provided  for 
Research  and  Analysis  in  line  with  recom- 
mendations by  the  Space  Science  Working 
Group,  a  consortium  of  the  nation's  space- 
oriented  university  programs. 

5.  Aeronautical  Retear^  and  Technolon 

The  NASA  aeronautics  research  and  tech- 
nology is  a  unique  effort  between  the  Gov- 
ernment and  industry  going  back  over  50 
years.  Last  November,  the  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology  Policy  (OSTP)  issued  a  po- 
sition paper  reaffirming  this  relationship. 

The  Administration's  proposed  budget  did 
not.  however,  reflect  the  program  priorities 
which  the  Committee  and  the  Congress 
have  supported  previously  on  the  OSTP  po- 
sition. Consequently,  Systems  Technology 
programs  are  increased  by  $43  million  by 
adding  $28  million  and  by  reprogramming 
$15  million  from  Research  and  Technology 
Base  programs. 

SBcnoif-BT-sscnoit  analysis 

"To  authorise  appropriations  for  YY  1984 
to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration (NASA)  for  research  and  devel- 
opment, construction  of  facilities,  and  re- 
search and  program  management". 
TiOel 

Section  101.  An  authorization  of  $7,278.1 
million  is  provided  as  follows: 

(a)  $5,888.5  million  for  "Research  and  De- 
velopment"; 

(b)  $142.1  million  for  "Construction  of  Fa- 
cUlUes ";  and 

(c)  $1,247.5  million  for  "Research  and  Pro- 
gram Management". 

Section  102.  Authorization  is  provided  for 
an  increase  in  the  "Construction  of  Facili- 
ties" funds  of  up  to  10  percent,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  NASA  Administrator,  and  25 
iwrcent,  following  a  report  to  the  Senate 
and  House  authorization  Committees  Justi- 
fying the  increase. 

Section  103.  Up  to  one-half  of  one  percent 
of  the  funds  appropriated  for  "Research 
and  Development"  may  be  transferred  to 
"Construction  of  Facilities".  This  amount 
then  may  be  added  to  $10  million  of  the 
"Construction  of  Facilities"  appropriations 


for  additional  construction  of  facilities  and 
land  acquisition,  if  the  NASA  Administrator 
JusUfles  the  expenditure. 

Secti<Hi  104.  No  appropriations  may  be 
used  for  any  program  deleted  by  Congress 
and  no  appropriations  may  exceed  the 
amount  authorized  for  that  particular  pro- 
gram in  "Research  and  Development"  and 
"Research  and  Program  Management".  For 
NASA  to  obtain  funding  for  programs  not 
presented  to  the  Senate  and  House  in  the 
routine  manner,  NASA  must  first  prepare  a 
report  Justifying  the  proposal.  Then,  30 
days  must  elapse  after  receipt  by  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  this  report  or,  the  Senate 
and  House  Authorization  committees  must 
approve  in  writing  the  proposal  within  30 
days  of  receipt  of  the  report. 

Section  105.  Consideration  shall  be  given 
to  geographical  distribution  of  Federal  re- 
search funds  whenever  feasible. 

Section  106.  Funding  is  provided  for  the 
structural  and  component  spares  and  the 
critical  engine  spares  for  the  current  4-or- 
biter  Space  Shuttle  fleet  and  for  the  initi- 
ation of  procurement  of  a  fifth  orbiter. 

Section  107.  The  Senate  and  House  au- 
thorization committees  must  approve  any 
decision  and  proposed  policy  of  the  Admin- 
istration to  commercialize  the  expendable 
launch  vehicles. 

Section  108.  Title  m  of  the  National  Aer- 
onautics and  Space  Act  of  1958  is  amended 
to  protect  NASA's  name  and  initials  against 
false  advertising  and  related  misuse. 
TiOell 

Section  201.  $29,336  million  is  provided  in 
FY  1984  to  operate  the  land  remote  sensing 
satellite  system  and  to  store  a  backup  satel- 
lite. 

Section  202.  The  Senate  and  House  au- 
thorization committees  must  review  and  ap- 
prove any  attempt  to  transfer  the  owner- 
ship or  management  of  the  civU  remote 
sensing  satellite  system.* 


By  Mr.  PACKWOOD: 

S.  1097.  A  bill  to  consolidate  and  au- 
thorize certain  atmospheric  and  satel- 
lite programs  and  fimctions  of  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration under  the  Department  of 
Commerce:  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 

S.  1098.  A  bin  to  consolidate  and  au- 
thorize certain  ocean  and  coastal  pro- 
grams and  functions  of  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion under  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce: to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 

S.  1099.  A  bill  to  consolidate  and  au- 
thorize certain  marine  fishery  pro- 
grams and  functions  of  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion under  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce: to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 

S.  1100.  A  bill  to  consolidate  and  au- 
thorize program  support  and  certain 
(x%an  and  coastal  programs  and  func- 
tions of  the  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration  under  the 
Department  of  Commerce;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

S.  1101.  A  bill  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  certain  fishery  programs: 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 


S.  1102.  A  bill  to  provide  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  for  title  III  of 
the  Biarine  Protection.  Research,  and 
Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

COKPKKHXHSrvZ  AUTHORIZATION  POR  TRE  NA- 
TIONAL OCKANIC  AND  ATMOSPHERIC  ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  ISx.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  introduce  a  series  of 
bills  to  provide  for  comprehensive  au- 
thorization of  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration 
(NOAA)  by  the  Commerce  Committee. 

NOAA  was  created  by  Executive 
order  in  1970  with  the  primary  respon- 
sibility for  most  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's civilian  research,  service 
and  regulatory  programs  affecting  the 
Nation's  oceans  and  atmosphere.  The 
fimctions  of  NOAA  are  critical  for  effi- 
cient weather  forecasting  and  the 
sound  and  productive  management  of 
the  Nation's  ocean  and  coastal  re- 
sources. 

Last  year  the  committee  introduced 
a  single  NOAA  omnibus  authorization 
bill.  While  that  bill  also  achieved  our 
goal  of  a  comprehensive  authorization 
program  for  NOAA.  it  failed  due  to  a 
number  of  jurisdictional  problems. 
Those  problems  have  now  been  re- 
solved and  it  is  my  hope  that  the  new 
approach  we  are  using  this  year  will 
enable  the  package  to  pass  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House.  As  with  last 
year,  this  approach  also  achieves  the 
major  goal  of  the  committee  regarding 
NOAA:  to  bring  all  of  NOAA  imder 
active  authorization  for  the  first  time. 

Four  new  NOAA  authorization  bills 
are  included  in  the  pacluige.  They 
cover  the  85  percent  of  the  agency 
which  currently  falls  imder  standing 
budget  authority.  The  other  15  per- 
cent of  the  agency  will  remain  under 
separate  expiring  authorizations. 

The  four  new  authorization  bills 
cover  programs  within  all  four  of  the 
NOAA  budget  areas: 

First,  atmosphere  and  satellite  pro- 
grams; 

Second,  ocean  and  coastal  programs; 

Third,  marine  fishery  programs;  and 

Fourth,  NOAA  program  support. 

In  addition  to  these  four  new  bills 
there  are  two  others  which  complete 
the  package  for  fiscal  year  1984.  These 
two  reauthorize  the  following: 

First,  the  marine  sanctuaries  pro- 
gram: and 

Second,  three  miscellaneous  fishery 
acts. 

These  bills,  combined  with  the  other 
NOAA  authorizations  already  on  the 
books,  brings  100  percent  of  the 
NOAA  budget  within  the  armual  reau- 
thorization and  oversight  process. 

Also  Included  in  this  package  of 
NOAA  authorization  bills  is  a  reauth- 
orizaiton  for  three  expiring  fishery 
acts.  These  acts  are  the  National 
Aquaculture  Act.  the  Atlantic  Tunas 
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Convention  Act,  and  section  4  of  the 
Fish  and  WUdlife  Act  of  1956. 

The  Aquaculture  Act  is  being  reau- 
thorized for  an  additional  3  years  at 
the  following  funding  levels:  for  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  $2,000,000 
per  year,  for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. $2,000,000  for  each  year,  and 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
$1,000,000  per  year. 

It  Is  the  Yvope  of  the  Commerce 
Committee  that  the  long-awaited  Na- 
tional Aquaculture  Plan  will  soon  be 
submitted  for  our  review. 

The  Atlantic  Tunas  Convention  Act 
does  not  have  a  specific  authorization 
figure.  It  provides  "such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary"  to  fund  U.S.  participa- 
tion in  the  International  Commission 
for  the  Conservation  of  Atlantic 
Tunas  (ICCAT).  This  is  the  organiza- 
tion which  is  responsible  for  managing 
and  conserving  stocks  of  tima  in  the 
Atlantic  OceaiL 

The  last  of  the  three  acts  being  re- 
authorized is  section  4  of  the  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Act  of  1956.  This  program  is 
known  as  the  Fisheries  Loan  Fund 
(FLF).  The  FLF  Is  a  revolving  fund 
which  is  financed  through  fees  paid  by 
foreign  nations  which  conduct  fishing 
operation  in  U.S.  waters.  While  very 
few  loans  have  been  made  under  the 
Fund's  authority  over  the  past  few 
years,  the  committee  is  concerned  that 
the  FLF  remain  intact  so  that  it  might 
be  used  for  other  fishery  purposes  at  a 
l&^cr  dfttc. 

The  last  bill  comprising  the  NOAA 
authorization  package  involves  title  II 
of  the  Marine  Protectiori,  Research 
and  Sanctuaries  Act.  This  is  the 
marine  sanctuaries  program. 

Title  III  established  a  marine  sanc- 
tuary program  for  the  protection  and 
management  of  unique  marine  areas. 
The  program,  analogous  to  the  nation- 
al park  system,  is  housed  within  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration and  is  due  for  reauthor- 
ization this  year. 

There  have  been  concerns  expressed 
recently  regarding  implementation  of 
this  program  from  certain  commercial 
fishing  interests  in  Maine  and  Alaska. 
The  committee  intends  to  work  with 
all  concerned  parties  to  formulate 
amendments  to  this  reauthorization, 
to  be  offered  at  a  later  date.« 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 


S.  27 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moywihan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  BiNGAMAN)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  27.  a  bill  to  provide  for 
the  conservation,  rehabilitation,  and 
improvement  of  natural  and  cultural 
resources  located  on  public  or  Indian 
lands,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  117 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chilks,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Prtor)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 


of  8.  117.  a  bill  to  improve  the  effec- 
tiveness and  efficiency  of  Federal  law 
enforcement  efforts, 
s.  iss 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ihottyb,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Mklchxr)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  163.  a  bill  to  amend  title  Xll 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
provide  for  demonstration  programs 
relating  to  emergency  health  care  for 
children. 

8.  174 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Iwouyi.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Melchcb)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  174.  a  bill  to  amend  titles 
XVIII  and  XIX  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  provide  that  pediatric  nurse 
practitioner  services  shall  be  covered 
under  pArt  B  of  medicare  and  shall  l>e 
a  required  service  under  medicaicL 

S.  177 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Melchek)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  177,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Sectirity  Act  to 
provide  for  coverage  imder  medicare 
of  services  performed  by  a  nurse-mid- 
wife. 

B.  ITS 

At  the  request  of  ISx.  IwotnrB,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Melcher)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  178,  a  bill  to  amend  title  5  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  provide  pay- 
ments under  Government  health  plans 
for  services  of  nurse-midwives  not  per- 
formed in  connection  with  a  physician. 

S.  193 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Iwoxm,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Melcher)  was  added  as  a  cou- 
sponsor  of  S.  193,  a  bill  to  recognize 
the  organization  known  as  the  Nation- 
al Academies  of  Practice. 

8.  3S6 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Exoh,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oliio  (Mr. 
OLEinf)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
286,  a  bill  to  promote  interstate  com- 
merce by  regulating  the  contractual 
arrangements  between  suppliers  and 
retailers  in  the  office  machine  and 
equipment  industry,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  38» 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glerh,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph),  and  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  289,  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize an  educational  assistance  pro- 
gram which  will  provide  low-cost  loans 
to  college  students  who  pursue  mathe- 
matics and  science  baccalaureate  de- 
grees and  enter  the  precollege  mathe- 
matics and  science  teaching  profes- 
sion, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  390 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glewh,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 


iHotTTE)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
290,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit  to 
certain  employers  for  compensation 
paid  to  employees  with  precollege 
mathematics  or  science  teaching  cer- 
tificates who  are  employed  for  the 
summer  months  by  such  employers  or 
who  are  employees  who  teach  a  limit- 
ed number  of  hours. 

S.  373 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hattield,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  DtTSENBUBGER),  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stsvehs),  the  Senator 
from  Bffaine  (Mr.  Cohen),  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph). 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
BuRDiCK),  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Metzenbattm),  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Idr.  Inouye),  the  Seiiator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Gorton),  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
KENinsT),  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Cranston),  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn),  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hart)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  372,  a  bill  to 
promote  interstate  commerce  by  pro- 
hibiting discrimination  in  the  writing 
and  selling  of  insurance  contracts,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  4S0 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mrs.  Hawkins),  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Sarbanes)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  450,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  39,  United  States  Code,  to 
strengthen  the  investigatory  and  en- 
forcement powers  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice be  authorizing  certain  inspection 
authority  and  by  providing  for  civil 
penalties  for  violations  of  orders  under 
section  3005  of  such  title  (pertaining 
to  schemes  for  obtaining  money  by 
false  representation  or  lotteries),  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  453 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponosr  of  S. 
453,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  to  impose  a 
one-tenth  of  1  percent  duty  on  apple 
and  pear  juice. 

S.  4T4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cochran,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Hollings)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  474,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  protection  of  Govemmerit  witness 
in  criminal  proceedings. 

8.  SOS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Laxalt,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Simpson),  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  508,  a  bill  to  exempt  eh- 
tities  receiving  financial  assistance 
from  the  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration from  fees  under  the  Federal 
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Land  Policy  and  Bflanagement  Act  of 
1976. 

8.  S34 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pstor.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Lbaht)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  8.  534.  a  bill  to  establish  in  the  De- 
partment of  State  the  position  of 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Agriciil- 
tural  Affairs. 

S.  S53 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Habt,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
itb.  MoTmHAN)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  553,  a  bill  to  authorize  a 
national  program  of  improving  the 
quality  of  education. 

S.  5»1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inottye.  the 
names  of  the  Seiuitor  from  New  York 
(Mr.  MoYNiHAH).  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Stafforo),  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Wallop),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn),  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  An- 
drews) were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
591,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  mecha- 
nism for  taxpayers  to  designate  $1  of 
any  overpayment  of  income  tax,  and 
to  contribute  other  amounts,  for  use 
by  the  n.S.  Olympic  Committee. 

S.  596 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pstob.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Borxn)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  596,  a  bill  to  provide  surplus  com- 
modities to  farmers  who  lost  grain 
stored  in  certain  insolvent  warehouses. 

8.  SOS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dantohtb,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Motnihan)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  605,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
11,  United  States  Code. 

S.  857 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  OoRTON)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  657,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Animal  Welfare  Act  to  insure  the 
proper  treatment  of  laboratory  ani- 
mals. 

S.  735 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Long,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentsen)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  735,  a  bill  to  provide  a  special  anti- 
recession increase  in  fiscal  year  1983 
allotments  under  the  State  and  Local 
Fiscal  Assistance  Act  to  aid  local  luiits 
of  government  in  providing  for  in- 
creased employment  opportunities. 

S.  771 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Buroick),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  771,  a  bill  to 
revise  and  extend  provisions  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  relating  to 
health  promotion  and  disease  preven- 
tion, to  provide  for  the  establishment 


of  centers  for  research  and  demonstra- 
tions concerning  health  promotion 
and  disease  prevention,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

8.  84  3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cochran,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oeorgla 
(Mr.  Nunn)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  843,  a  bill  to  amend  the  AJgricul- 
tiiral  Act  of  1949  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriciilture  to  make  pay- 
ments to  reimburse  producers  for  the 
cost  of  applying  approved  conserva- 
tion practices  to  acreage  diverted 
under  an  acreage  limitation  program 
for  the  1982  through  1985  crops  of 
wheat,  feed  grains,  upland  cotton,  rice, 
and  soybeans. 

S.  873 

At  the  request  of  BCr.  Lugar,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr.  Specter),  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Moynihan)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  873,  a  bill  to 
help  insure  the  Nation's  independent 
factural  knowledge  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Eastern  European  coun- 
tries, to  help  maint4iin  the  national  ca- 
pability for  advanced  research  and 
training  on  which  that  knowledge  de- 
pends, and  to  provide  partial  financial 
support  for  national  programs  to  serve 
both  purposes. 

S.  880 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Prxssler.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Melcher)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  880.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  to  provide 
equity  to  daytime  radio  broadcasters. 

s.  »«4 

At  the  request  of  Bfr.  Hatch,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Motnihan),  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens),  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  964,  a 
bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Himian  Services  to  arrange  for 
the  conduct  of  a  study  with  respect  to 
the  use  of  live  animals  in  biomedical 
and  behavioral  research. 

S.  895 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  EIzon,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Sarbanes),  and  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Grassley)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  995,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  modify  the 
rule  for  the  commencement  of  the 
period  of  pasrment  of  certain  adjust- 
ments in  compensation  in  the  case  of 
hospitalized  veterans. 

S.  1074 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stafford,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Pryor)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1074.  a  biU  to  amend  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act  of  1974  and  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Tax  Act  to 
assure  sufficient  resources  to  pay  cur- 
rent and  future  benefits  under  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1974,  to 


mAke  technical  changes,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

8XMATB  JOnn  KBOLUnOll  34 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ribolb.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Stennis),  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph),  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  iNOxm).  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz), 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy),  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mrs.  Hawkins),  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Grassley),  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jepsen),  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dixon),  and  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Denton) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  34,  a  Joint  resolution 
designating  "National  Reye's  Syn- 
drome Week." 

sxNATE  jonrr  rksolutioh  4s 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  45,  a  Joint  res- 
olution designating  November  20 
through  26,  1983,  as  "National  Family 
Week." 

SXMATB  JOnCT  RESOLUTION  66 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inottye,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  DeConcini)  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Dttrenberger),  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddle- 
STON),  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Mattingly),  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Nunn),  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Stafford),  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Zorinsky),  and 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  66  a  Joint  resolution 
to  authorize  and  request  the  President 
to  designate  May  6,  1983,  as  "National 
Nurse  Recognition  Day." 

SEMATZ  JOINT  RESOLUTION  74 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Garn,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Laxalt)  was  added  as  a  cosi>onsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  74,  a  Joint 
resolution  to  express  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  United  States 
should  promote  the  goal  of  strategic 
stability  and  reduce  the  risk  of  nuclear 
war  through  a  balanced  program  of 
force  modernization  together  with  ne- 
gotiations to  achieve  substantial,  veri- 
fiable, and  militarily  significant  reduc- 
tions to  equal  levels  in  the  nuclear  ar- 
senals of  both  superpowers. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  78 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  78,  a  joint  res- 
olution to  authorize  and  request  the 
President  to  issue  a  proclamation  des- 
ignating April  24  through  April  30, 
1983,  as  "National  Organ  Donation 
Awareness  Week." 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gorton,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Golowater),  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Armstrong),  and  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford) 


were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  78,  supra. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  81 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  81,  a  Joint  res- 
olution to  authorize  and  request  the 
President  to  designate  October  16, 
1983,  as  "World  Pood  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  EBBOLUTION  81 

At  the  request  of  ISx.  Thurmond,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  81.  a  Joint  res- 
olution designating  November  1983  as 
"National  Alzheimer's  Disease 
Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  85 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  85.  a  Joint  resolution 
to  designate  September  21  1983,  as 
"National  Historically  Black  Colleges 
Day." 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  14 

At  the  request  of  B4r.  Lugar.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Johnston),  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Zorinsky),  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Bradley),  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mrs.  Hawkins). 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn), 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
BiNGAMAN),  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  DeConcini),  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Levin),  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield),  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domen- 
ici).  the  Senator  from  CaUfomia  (B4r. 
Cranston),  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Stennis),  and  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Wilson)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  14,  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution in  commemoration  of  the  bicen- 
tennial of  the  birth  of  Simon  Bolivar, 
hero  of  the  the  independence  of  the 
Americas. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  104 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lugar,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Helms),  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Mattingly),  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Abdnor),  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  East),  and  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Denton)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 104,  a  resolution  to  disapprove  of 
the  regulations  proposed  by  the  Feder- 
al Election  Commission  relating  to 
contributions  and  activities  by  corpo- 
rations and  labor  organizations. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  105 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings),  the  Senator 
from  Califomia  (Mr.  Wilson),  and  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Duren- 
BERGER)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Resolution  106,  a  resolution  to 
commemorate  the  10th  anniversary  of 


the  UJS.  Product  Safety  Commlssicm 
by  designating  the  week  of  May  8, 
1983.  through  May  14,  1983.  as  "Na- 
tional Product  Safety  Week." 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  107 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  107,  a  resolution  re- 
lating to  nuclear  arms  reduction  nego- 
tiations. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  113 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lugar,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Moynihan),  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn),  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (B«r.  Pell),  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Quayle),  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms), 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Sasser),  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph),  the  Senator 
from^  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston),  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Matting- 
ly), the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole),  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Dixon),  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy),  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  NiCKLES).  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  BoscHwiTZ).  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Cohen),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Resolution  112,  a  resolution  express- 
ing the  sense  of  the  Senate  with  re- 
spect to  the  protection  of  refugees  and 
civilians  caught  in  the  armed  conflict 
on  the  border  between  Thailand  and 
Kampuchea. 


AMENimENT  NO.  1084 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  CHAFEIE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  amendment  (No.  522)  proposed 
by  Mr.  Kasten  to  the  bUl  S.  144.  supra. 

AMENDMENTS  NO*.  1085  TBBOUGB  1178 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  DOLE  submitted  94  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  amendment  (No.  522)  proposed  by 
Mr.  Kasten  to  the  bUl  S.  144,  supra. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


recipr<x;al  trade 

AGREEMENTS 

AMENDMENTS  NOS.  1073  THROUGH  1074 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  DOLE  submitted  three  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  amendment  (No.  522)  proposed 
by  Mr.  Kasten  to  the  bill  (S.  144)  to 
insure  the  continued  expansion  of  re- 
ciprocal market  opportunities  in  trade, 
trade  in  services,  and  investment  for 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

AMENDMENTS  NOS.  1075  THROUGH  1083 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.)   

Mr.  KASTEN  submitted  eight 
amendments  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  amendment  (No.  522) 
proposed  by  him  to  the  bill  S.  144, 
supra. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1083 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  COHEN  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  amendment  (No.  522)  proposed 
by  Mr.  Kasten  to  the  bill  S.  144,  supra. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  WATER  RESOURCES 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  I  would  like  to  annoimce  that  the 
dates  on  which  the  Subcommittee  on 
Water  Resources  will  hold  hearings  on 
cost  sharing  and  user-fee  policy  will  be 
May  17  and  18.  I  have  previously  an- 
nounced that  these  hearings  would 
tentatively  be  on  May  18  and  19. 

I  want  to  remind  my  colleagues,  Mr. 
President,  of  the  importance  of  these 
hearings.  As  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Water  Resources  I  am  com- 
mitted to  moving  expeditiously  to  re- 
solve these  water-resource  issues.  As 
we  move  toward  resolution  of  these 
questions,  and  the  development  of  an 
omnibus  authorization  measure.  I 
want  to  assure  my  colleagues  that  any 
comments  they  would  like  to  make  for 
the  committee's  record  would  be  grate- 
fully appreciated. 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Budget  will 
resimie  its  deliberations  on  the 
markup  of  the  first  concurrent  budget 
resolution  for  fiscal  year  1984  on 
Wednesday,  April  20,  at  10:30  a.m..  in 
room  608  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building. 

YoT  further  information,  contact 
Nancy  Moore  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee staff  at  224-4129. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMI'l'l'EES 
TO  MEETT 

select  committee  on  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Tuesday,  April  19,  at 
2:30  p.m.,  to  hold  a  hearing  on  S.  856, 
Indian  Housing  Act  1983.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Tuesday,  April  19,  1983.  in  order  to 
consider  and  act  on  pending  nomina- 
tions, commemorative  resolutions,  and 
the  following  legislation: 
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S.  445,  Omnibus  Bankruptcy  Im- 
provements Act  of  1983; 

S.  333,  Consimier  Bankruptcy  Im- 
provements Act  of  1983; 

S.  549,  Shopping  Center  Tenant 
Bankruptcy  Protections  Improve- 
ments Act  of  1983; 

S.  492,  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy  Act 
regarding  executory  contracts,  and  for 
other  purposes: 

S.  529.  the  Immigration  Reform  and 
Control  Act  of  1983; 

S.  215,  the  Bail  Reform  Act  of  1983; 
and 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  3.  to  amend 
the  Constitution  to  establish  legisla- 
tive authority  in  Congress  and  the 
States  with  respect  to  abortion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


JMI 


WILLIAM  E.  COLBY  ON  THE 
NUCLEAR  WEAPONS  FREEZE 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  to- 
morrow the  House  of  Representatives 
resiunes  its  debate  on  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion for  a  nuclear  weapons  freeze  and 
reductions  which  Senator  Hatfikld 
and  I  have  introduced  in  this  body.  I 
wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  all  my 
colleagues  in  Congress  to  an  extraordi- 
narily eloquent  and  compelling  article 
in  today's  Washington  Post  by  Wil- 
liam E.  Colby,  former  Director  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  in  sup- 
port of  the  comprehensive  nuclear 
weapons  freeze. 

In  his  article,  Mr.  Colby  makes  a 
convincing  call  for  the  freeze  as  a 
"bold  move  to  halt  the  arms  race,  as  a 
clear  indication  of  resolution  to  reduce 
the  risk  of  nuclear  terror  to  which  all 
our  populations  are  subjected." 

William  Colby  points  out  that  a 
freeze  would  prevent  Soviet  nuclear 
developments  which  could  threaten 
our  security,  including  new  genera- 
tions of  ballistic  missiles,  an  armada  of 
cruise  missiles  and  the  blaclUack 
bomber.  He  demonstrates  both  that 
"the  Soviets  are  certainly  not  'superi- 
or' to  the  United  States  in  any  mean- 
ingful way  today"  and  that  a  freeze 
treaty  would  make  it  more,  not  less 
easy  to  verify  nuclear  arms  control. 

Mr.  President,  I  completely  agree 
with  Mr.  Colby  that: 

We  can  protect  the  United  States  better 
by  convincing  the  Soviet  Union  not  to  devel- 
op new  weapons  systems  than  by  developing 
the  defensive  systems  to  shoot  them  down  if 
they  are  used  against  us. 

I  ask  that  the  full  text  of  Mr. 
Colby's  important  article  appear  at 
this  point  in  the  Rkcord. 

The  article  follows: 
RiAOAR  SHOtnj)  Turk  Proii  "Appeaskmemt" 
TO  aFrxkze 
(By  William  E.Colby) 

To  use  language  meaningful  to  thoee  of 
President    Reagan's    generation    (and    my 


own),  appeasement  doesn't  work.  I  am  sure 
the  president  would  agree  with  that  state- 
ment, but  in  fact,  he  is  engaged  in  a  pro- 
gram of  appeasement.  NATO's  first  resolute 
decision  to  deploy  108  Pershing  n  missiles 
and  464  cruise  missiles  to  meet  the  Soviet 
SS20  buildup  has  been  followed  by  the 
president's  proposal  of  a  zero  option  on 
both  sides,  rejected  by  the  Soviets,  and  then 
a  suggestion  for  an  interim  solution,  also  re- 
jected by  the  Soviets. 

The  president's  proposal  to  supplant  the 
SALT  n  treaty  by  the  START  proposal  to 
reduce  strategic  launchers  to  850  on  each 
side  and  warheads  to  5,000,  no  more  than 
half  of  which  would  be  land-based,  has  been 
rejected  by  the  Soviets.  The  U.S.S.R.  made 
a  minimal  move  in  our  direction  by  suggest- 
ing an  1,800-launcher  limit.  The  administra- 
tion now  considers  means  by  which  it  could 
move  off  its  original  proposal  toward  the 
Soviet  position. 

Another  appeasement  being  attempted  is 
of  the  anti-nuclear  and  nuclear  freeze  move- 
ments in  the  West.  The  political  force  of 
these  movements  led  the  administration  to 
soften  its  previous  positions,  in  hopes  of  di- 
luting the  impatience  of  mUlions  of  Europe- 
ans and  Americans  over  their  governments' 
inability  to  reduce  the  nuclear  terror  to 
which  they  are  exposed.  Minor  variations  of 
the  degree  of  terror  certainly  are  not  going 
to  appease  these  movements,  particularly 
when  these  gestures  are  matched  by  plans 
to  bring  in  new  weapons  systems  like  the 
MX,  the  D5,  the  Bl,  and  a  whole  new  di- 
mension of  space  warfare. 

The  real  requirement  is  for  a  bold  move  to 
halt  the  arms  race,  as  a  clear  indication  of 
resolution  to  reduce  the  nuclear  terror  to 
which  all  our  populations  are  subjected. 
This  is  the  basis  for  the  call  for  a  mutual 
and  verifiable  freeze  on  the  testing,  produc- 
tion and  deployment  of  nuclear  wepons  and 
their  delivery  systems.  A  recitation  of  what 
this  freeze  will  produce  in  benefits  to  the 
safety  of  the  United  States  is  a  compelling 
argument  for  Reagan  to  leapfrog  the  ob- 
structionists who  urge  him  to  oppose  it  and 
instead  take  leadership  of  it. 

A  simple  projection  of  current  weapons 
plans  that  would  be  obviated  by  a  freeze 
demonstrates  its  value  to  the  safety  of  our 
country: 

(DA  freeze  on  new  types  of  land-based 
missUes  permitted  under  SALT  11  would 
halt  the  present  Soviet  testing  of  two  new 
types.  It  would  also  halt  the  MX.  The  prime 
characteristic  of  these  new  weapons  is  an  in- 
crease in  accuracy  and  consequent  targeting 
of  the  land-based  missUe  systems  of  the 
other  side.  While  the  so-called  "first-strike" 
scenario  is  discxissed  as  a  theoretical  possi- 
bility today,  the  advent  of  these  new  weap- 
ons systems  will  bring  it  remarkably  closer. 
Both  sides  wiU  be  convinced  that  the  other 
will  soon  have  the  potential  for  a  single  dev- 
astating blow,  requiring  that  it  keep  itself 
on  hair-trigger  alert  for  an  equally  devastat- 
ing response.  The  decision  time  in  such  cir- 
cumstances will  be  reduced  so  that  automat- 
ic, not  human,  decisions  will  have  to  be  pro- 
gnunmed,  offering  the  sickening  prospect  of 
mutual  destruction  through  machine  error. 

(3)  A  freeze  would  bar  the  development  of 
cruise  missile  armadas  on  both  sides.  While 
the  United  States  is  technologically  ahead 
with  this  new  device  to  date,  it  is  predictable 
that  the  Soviets  will  develop  their  own  capa- 
bility within  the  next  decade.  They  did  just 
that  with  respect  to  the  MIRV,  after  it  was 
left  out  of  SALT  I  in  1972  because  the 
United  States  had  no  incentive  to  bar  Itself 
from  something  the  Soviets  did  not  then 


have.  At  the  end  of  this  decade,  we  can  con- 
fidently expect  a  national  debate  over  the 
need  for  a  comprehensive  air  defense 
system  to  protect  the  United  States  from  a 
Soviet  cruise  mlssQe  armada.  This  whole  de- 
velopment would  be  eliminated  by  a  freeze 
today. 

(3)  A  freeze  would  bar  the  further  devel- 
opment and  deployment  of  the  Blackjack 
bomber  on  the  Soviet  side  and  of  the  Bl  on 
the  American  side.  This  would  have  to  be 
clarified  in  the  discussions  leading  to  the 
freeze  agreement,  but  it  seems  clear  that 
the  strategic  arms  negotiating  history  con- 
siders intercontinental  aircraft  to  be  launch- 
ers rather  than  platforms.  Again,  this  would 
prevent  the  buildup  of  a  large  Soviet  inter- 
continental nuclear  air  force  requiring  the 
kind  of  air  defense  system  the  Soviets  are 
now  hoping  can  hold  off  at  least  some  of 
our  B52s. 

(4)  The  freeze  would  bar  the  development 
of  the  D5  missile  by  the  United  States,  with 
its  improvements  in  accuracy  leading  to  the 
danger  of  first  strike  from  the  sea.  Similar- 
ly, it  would  bar  a  more  accurate  Soviet  sub- 
marine-launched missile.  It  would  not  bar 
the  replacement  of  Polaris  submarines  by 
Tridents  because  the  negotiating  history 
has  considered  submarines  as  platforms 
rather  than  as  launchers.  The  Soviets  are 
currently  considerably  behind  the  United 
States  in  submarine  technology,  but  again  it 
can  be  confidently  expected  that  they  will 
improve  over  the  next  decades  through  a 
combination  of  espionage,  allocation  of  re- 
sources and  talent,  and  plain  competitive  de- 
termination. A  freeze  on  launchers  would 
limit  the  application  of  those  improvements 
in  the  nuclear  dimension. 

Each  of  the  arguments  against  the  freeze 
collapses  under  careful  examination: 

(1)  The  Soviets  are  certainly  not  "superi- 
or" to  the  United  States  in  any  meaningful 
way  today.  If  they  were,  we  would  see  them 
using  that  superiority,  rather  than  indicat- 
ing concern  over  the  technological  superior- 
ity of  the  United  SUtes  and  its  ability  to 
leap  ahead  in  technology  in  the  coming 
years  at  a  pace  beyond  that  possible  for  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  present  American  retalia- 
tion potential  is  absolute,  and  with  a  modi- 
cum of  maintenance,  its  components  will 
not  vanish  from  old  age. 

The  Soviets  restrict  their  adventurism 
these  days  to  the  safer  techniques  of  proxy 
war,  subversion  and  attempts  to  encourage 
weakness  of  American  will  and  separation 
from  European  opinion.  This  is  not  the  blus- 
ter of  someone  convinced  that  he  has  the 
power  to  dominate.  It  Is  the  wiliness  of 
someone  operating  from  a  position  of  weak- 
ness, tying  to  slow  the  opponent  down  with- 
out direct  confrontation. 

(2)  Could  we  verify  whether  the  Soviets 
would  abide  by  such  an  agreement?  The  ad- 
ministration's own  reports  show  that  we  are 
doing  exactly  that  in  our  attention  to  poten- 
tial violations  of  SALT  n  and  the  steady 
buildup  of  Soviet  power.  The  fact  is  that 
our  Intelligence  system  will  cover  the  Soviet 
Union's  nuclear  weaponry  whether  there  is 
a  freeze  between  us  or  not;  a  freeze  treaty 
would  merely  make  it  easier  to  do  so  be- 
cause of  the  numerous  elements  included  in 
recent  treaties  to  facilitate  the  process. 
Even  in  areas  of  ambiguity,  of  which  there 
wiU  certainly  be  some,  such  as  the  current 
indications  of  Soviet  violation  of  the  chemi- 
cal and  biological  treaty,  it  is  plain  that  our 
intelligence  systems  have  picked  up  these 
activities.  They  have  not  occurred  without 
being  exposed  to  outside  scrutiny. 


The  fact  that  the  SovletB  might  violate  a 
treaty  is  not  the  determinant.  No  one 
should  "trust"  them  not  to  do  so.  The  real 
point  is  whether  we  would  catch  them  at  it 
and  be  able  to  act  upon  that  infonnaUon. 
The  evidence  today  Indicates  that  this  is 
clearly  the  case.  Any  violation  that  would  be 
extensive  enough  to  have  an  impact  on  the 
strategic  balance  would  certainly  be  noticed 
by  us. 

The  real  question  is  what  we  propose  to 
do  about  a  violation  rathn  than  whether  we 
would  know  of  it.  In  this  respect,  there  are 
improvements  that  can  be  made  in  proce- 
dures, such  as  third-party  Investigations  and 
decisions.  Interim  sanctions  and  greater  visi- 
bility up<m  challenge.  The  Soviets  have 
shown  themselves  in  recent  treaties  to  be 
willing  to  yield  some  of  their  long-held  pho- 
bias against  exposure  of  their  affairs,  pro- 
vkled  that  the  result  is  specifically  In  their 
Interest. 

(3)  A  freeze  would  certainly  be  of  advan- 
tage to  the  Soviet  Union,  lialttng  the  major 
American  nuclear  buildup  now  planned.  As 
with  any  successful  treaty,  however,  the 
question  Is  whether  It  would  be  in  the  equal 
interest  of  the  United  States,  halting  a  cer- 
tain further  Soviet  buQdup  of  nuclear  weap- 
onry, which,  of  course.  It  would.  We  can  pro- 
tect the  United  SUtes  better  by  convincing 
the  Soviet  Union  not  to  develop  new  weap- 
ons systems  than  by  developing  the  defen- 
sive systems  to  shoot  them  down  if  they  are 
used  against  us. 

Thus  appeasement  is  not  the  answer.  It 
does  not  satisfy  the  nuclear  priesthood, 
which  thinks  only  of  building  new  and  more 
complex  weapons  systems.  It  does  not  satis- 
fy the  Soviets,  as  every  Indication  of  yield- 
ing is  taken  as  a  weakening  of  will  to 
achieve  a  mutual  solution  to  the  arms  race. 
It  does  not  satisfy  the  opponents  of  nuclear 
warfare  among  the  broad  populations  of 
Europe  and  the  United  SUtes.  who  beUeve 
their  leadership  has  faUed  to  protect  them 
against  potential  annihilation  as  a  result  of 
the  inexorable  march  of  technology. 

Only  a  bold,  firm  call  for  a  mutual  stop  in 
the  arms  race  could  cut  through  the  present 
tangled  political  and  diplomatic  negotia- 
tions and  produce  a  result  worthy  of  an 
American  president.* 


NEBRASKA'S  GYMNASTICS 
DYNASTY 

•  Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President, 
mention  University  of  Nebraska  sports 
to  most  sports  fans  and  one  thing 
comes  to  mind— Comhusker  football. 
And  there  Is  no  question  that  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska  has  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  coUege  football  pro- 
grams in  the  coimtry.  In  fact,  some 
prognosticators  are  already  picking 
Coach  Tom  Osborne's  team  as  one  of 
the  leading  contenders  for  next  year's 
mythical  national  football  champion- 
ship. 

But  I  wonder  how  many  of  my  col- 
leagues are  aware  of  another  Nebraska 
athletic  dynasty?  I  am  referring  to  the 
Husker  men's  gymnastics  team,  which 
Just  a  few  days  ago  captured  an 
unprecedented  fifth  consecutive 
NCAA  title  at  the  championships  held 
at  Penn  State  University.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  difficult  to  find  words  to  de- 
scribe the  awesome  character  of  the 
Huskers'  performance.  Coach  Francis 


Allen's  team  scored  a  phenomenal 
287.80  points  out  of  a  possible  300, 
breaking  their  own  NCAA  team  scor- 
ing record  of  285.45,  set  in  last  year's 
finals  in  Lincoln.  This  feat  is  even 
more  impressive  considering  that  they 
did  this  without  ail-Americans  Jim 
Hartimg  and  Steve  Elliot,  Husker  stars 
who  completed  their  eligibility  last 
year. 

Mr.  President.  I  cannot  overstate  Ne- 
braska's dominance  in  men's  gymnas- 
tics in  recent  years.  Winning  a  fifth 
national  championsliip  is  only  the  be- 
ginning of  the  story.  Tliree  of  the  six 
positions  on  the  1980  UJ3.  Olympic 
gym  team  were  filled  by  Comhuskers. 
and  Nebraska's  Francis  Allen  was  the 
coach.  Four  past  or  present  Nebraska 
stars— Jim  Hartung,  Phil  Cahoy.  Scott 
Johnson,  and  Chris  Riegel— have  very 
good  chances  of  making  the  1984 
Oljmipic  team.  In  this  respect.  Nebras- 
ka is  a  team  of  national  importance. 

But  the  story  continues.  Last  De- 
cember, the  Huskers  hosted  two  of  the 
best  groups  of  gymnasts  in  the  world, 
a  team  of  all-stars  from  the  Soviet 
Union  and  a  similar  team  from  Japan. 
These  two  countries,  perennial  powers 
in  international  gymnastics,  came  to  a 
medium-sized  college  campus  on  the 
American  Plains  to  take  on  one  State 
college  team.  Nebraska,  in  a  triangular 
meet.  How  did  the  Huskers  respond? 
Coach  Allen's  charges  promptly  de- 
molished both  the  Soviet  and  Japa- 
nese teams.  Mr.  President,  a  2-point 
victory  in  championship  gymnastics  is 
considered  a  blowout.  Nebraska  out- 
scored  the  Soviets  by  nearly  3  points 
and  the  Japanese  team  by  6V^  points. 
Hartimg,  Johnson.  Cahoy.  and  Riegle 
captured  the  top  four  all-round  posi- 
tions, with  Hartung  scoring  59.05  out 
of  a  possible  60  points,  matching  the 
highest  score  ever  achieved  by  an 
American.  Obviously,  this  perform- 
ance established  Nebraska  as  a  team 
of  international  importance.  They 
may  be  the  best  collegiate  team  on  the 
planet. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  mean  to  over- 
look other  fine  performances  at  the 
recent  NCAA  championships.  I  want 
to  congratulate  the  UCLA  and  Penn 
State  teams,  finishing  second  and 
third,  respectively,  and  especially 
UCLA's  Peter  Vidmar  for  winning  the 
individual  all-round  championship.  In 
my  mind,  everyone  who  is  talented 
enough  to  compete  in  a  championship 
event  is  a  winner.  But  in  light  of  the 
outcome  of  this  meet  and  the  great 
Comhusker  tradition.  I  do  not  think 
the  other  competitors  would  disagree 
that  the  Nebraska  team  merits  a  little 
special  attention  on  the  (XK»sion  of 
winning  their  fifth  straight  NCAA 
title.  This  victory  was  Just  another  ex- 
ample of  the  Huskers  setting  a  new 
standard  of  excellence  every  time  they 
step  into  the  gym. 

Mr.  President,  this  Senator  is 
pleased  to  momentarily  dispense  with 


discussion  of  budget  deficits,  missiles, 
taxes,  and  other  impleasant  topics  Just 
long  enough  to  congratulate  Coach 
Francis  Allen  and  his  1983  team— 
Johnscm.  Cahoy.  Riegel.  Jim  Mikus. 
Wes  Suter,  Brandon  Hull,  Ricardo 
Appel,  and  Mike  Bowers— for  their 
great  athletic  achievements.  Even  as 
we  speak  here  today,  I  would  guess 
that  most  of  these  fine  yoimg  men  are 
training  in  a  gym  in  Lincoln,  preparing 
to  represent  America  in  the  1984 
Olympics.  The  Comhusker  success 
story  will  continue,  for  when  it  comes 
to  gymnastics,  as  the  Husker  fight 
song  says,  "there  is  no  place  like  Ne- 
braska."* 


EQUAL  ACCESS  TO  JUSTICE  ACT 
NEEDS  REVISION 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  14  the  Subcommittee  on  Admin- 
istrative Practice  and  Procedures  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  held  hear- 
ings on  an  important  topic  to  the 
small  business  community,  the  Equal 
Access  to  Justice  Act,  EAJA.  My  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Iowa.  Mr. 
Orassley  chaired  these  hearings  and 
heard  from  a  wide  range  of  witnesses 
on  various  ways  to  enhance  the  provi- 
sions of  the  EAJA. 

One  recurring  theme  heard  through- 
out the  afternoon  was  the  hope  that 
the  e:AJA  would  be  amended  this  year 
to  allow  coverage  under  the  act  for 
pnxxedings  before  agency  boards  of 
contract  appeals.  This  has  been  an 
issue  of  much  uncertainty  since  enact- 
ment of  the  EAJA.  and  recent  law 
suits  have  resulted  in  unsettling  inter- 
pretations of  the  act. 

Current  policy,  as  set  forth  in  the 
case  of  Fidelity  Construction  Co. 
against  the  United  States,  maintains 
that  proceedings  before  agency  boards 
of  contract  appeals  are  not  covered  by 
the  provisions  of  the  EAJA.  Yet,  wit- 
ness after  witness  at  the  April  14  hear- 
ings stated  there  was  simply  no  sound 
basis  for  this  policy. 

Loren  Smith.  Chairman  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Conference  of  the  United 
States,  stated  that  he  knew  of  no  good 
policy  reason  to  exclude  boards  of  <»n- 
tract  appeals  from  coverage  under  the 
act.  For  my  colleagues  who  may  be  im- 
familiar  with  the  Administrative  Con- 
ference, this  agency's  mission  is  to  per- 
form studies  and  to  recommend  im- 
provements in  the  administrative  pro- 
cedures used  by  all  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies. 

William  Allen,  the  chairman  of  the 
American  Bar  Association's  section  of 
administrative  law,  reiterated  this 
theme  in  his  testimony.  Mr.  Allen  also 
(X)uld  not  see  any  reason  or  any  solid 
policy  grounds  for  excluding  contract 
appeals  boards  from  coverage  under 
the  act.  The  ABA  continues  to  support 
efforts  to  extend  coverage  under  the 
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EAJA  to  proceedings  before  agency 
boards  of  contract  appeals. 

Witnesses  from  the  business  commu- 
nity also  raised  this  issue.  Several  of 
these  witnesses  cited  the  lack  of  cover- 
age for  contract  appeals  boards  as  one 
of  the  major  flaws  in  the  act.  Provid- 
ing such  coverage  would  malie  the 
EAJA  much  more  equitable  and  usable 
in  the  eyes  of  these  business  men  and 
women. 

On  April  12.  I  introduced  legislation 
which  would  do  precisely  what  these 
witnesses  argue  needs  to  be  done.  S. 
1029  provides  the  explicit  language 
necessary  to  allow  coverage  of  agency 
boards  of  contract  appeals  under  the 
EAJA. 

I  offered  testimony  before  Senator 
Orasslet's  subcommittee  on  this  im- 
portant topic  during  his  hearings  on 
the  14th.  I  pointed  out  that,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  there  is  no  one 
who  supports  the  present  policy  of 
preventing  coverage  under  the  EAJA 
for  appeals  to  contract  appeals  boards. 
I  stated  my  hope  that  his  subcommit- 
tee would  favorably  consider  the  lan- 
guage of  S.  1029  as  a  means  of  rectify- 
ing this  situation. 

Mr.  President,  the  EAJA  represents 
a  soimd  congressional  response  to  the 
realization  that  individuals  and  small 
businesses  with  disputes  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government  may  be  intimidated 
by  the  Government's  greater  re- 
sources. The  EAJA  reduces  the  likeli- 
hood that  these  persons  will  forego 
litigation  and  accept  inequitable  out- 
of-court  settlements.  However,  the 
present  interpretation  of  the  act  in 
regard  to  contract  appeals  boards 
serves  to  perpetuate  this  disincentive 
to  litigate  and  in  so  doing  flies  in  the 
face  of  EAJA's  basic  objective. 

S.  1029  seeks  to  insure  that  the  origi- 
nal purpose  of  the  EAJA  is  carried 
out.  The  ability  of  the  small  business 
owner  to  have  his  or  her  day  in  court 
to  fight  unfair  Government  action 
should  not  be  denied  simply  because 
the  proceeding  is  before  a  contract  ai>- 
peals  board. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  let  me 
touch  one  last  time  on  testimony 
heard  before  Senator  Grasslet's  sub- 
committeee.  J.  Paul  McGrath,  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General  with  the  Justice 
E>epartment,  commented  on  S.  1029 
during  these  hearings.  He  stated  that 
in  his  view  if  there  was  a  demonstrat- 
ed need  to  extend  coverage  under  the 
EAJA  to  agency  boards  of  contract  ap- 
peals, the  Justice  Department  would 
support  legislation  containing  such  a 
provision. 

It  is  my  hope  that  Mr.  McGrath 
found  such  demonstrated  need  in  the 
testimony  of  his  fellow  witnesses.  The 
overwhelmingly  majority  of  the  wit- 
nesses touched  on  the  need  for  the 
type  of  coverage  provided  in  S.  1029.  S. 
1029  amends  EAJA  to  give  small  busi- 
ness a  fighting  chance  to  effectively 
deal  with  the  Federal  Government. 


BCr.  President.  I  want  to  again  thank 
my  colleague  from  Iowa  for  allowing 
me  to  offer  testimony  before  his  sub- 
committee on  this  important  issue.  I 
applaud  his  efforts  to  promote  further 
discussion  on  the  Equal  Access  to  Jus- 
tice Act  so  that  it  may  be  amended 
constructively.  It  is  my  belief  that  S. 
1029  is  one  means  of  achieving  this, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
passage  of  this  measure.* 


PULITZER  PRIZE  AWARDED  TO 
FORT  WAYNE  ^fEWS-SENTINEL 

•  Mr.  QUATIiE.  Mr.  President,  as 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Indiana  I 
would  like  to  enter  into  the  Record 
my  congratulation  to  the  Fort  Wayne 
News-Sentinel,  recent  winners  of  this 
Nation's  most  prestigious  Journalism 
award,  the  Pulitzer  Prize. 

The  Pulitzer  Prize  for  best  general, 
local  reporting  was  awarded  Monday 
to  the  News-Sentinel  for  its  6-days  cov- 
erage of  the  1982  Fort  Wayne  floods. 
Pulitzer  officials  commended  the 
paper  on  its  courageous  and  resource- 
ful coverage  of  the  local  disaster. 

This  was  Port  Wayne's  first  Pulitzer 
Prize  and  only  the  fourth  for  an  Indi- 
ana newspaper. 

During  the  week  of  March  15-20  the 
Sentinel  published  102  stories  and  111 
photographs— the  equivalent  of  37 
news  pages— on  Fort  Wayne's  efforts 
to  battle  the  flood. 

This  is  quite  an  accomplishment  for 
a  68,000  circulation  newspaper  with 
only  four  photographers  and  nine  city 
desk  reporters.  What  is  even  more  spe- 
cial is  that  10  of  these  staff  members 
were  displaced  from  their  own  homes 
by  the  flood  they  were  covering  as  a 
news  item. 

Newspaper  officials  cited  the  com- 
plete coverage  and  said: 

The  staff  worked  around  the  clock  and  ig- 
nored danger  not  only  to  their  homes  but  to 
their  health. 

All  of  Allen  Coimty  and  indeed  all  of 
Indiana  shares  in  the  pride  of  the  Fort 
Wayne  News-Sentinel's  Pulitzer  Prize. 
To  mark  the  event,  the  Sentinel  dis- 
tributed copies  of  the  prize-winning 
series  to  each  of  Allen  County's 
107,800  households. 

I  think  the  News-Sentinel's  exten- 
sive coverage  of  the  disastrous  1982 
floods,  and  the  prize  that  recognizes  it, 
illustrates  the  newspaper's  commit- 
ment to  Fort  Wajnie  and  what  hap- 
pens there.  This  commitment  to  com- 
munity is  found  throughout  my  State. 

The  Pulitzer  Prize  also  celebrates 
the  heroic  citizens  who  pitched  in 
during  the  disaster.  School  systems 
bused  their  children  to  help  at  sand- 
bagging sites  Joining  student  volun- 
teers on  their  spring  break;  churches 
held  clothing  and  food  drives  for  flood 
victims;  and  companies  throughout 
the  area  donated  manpower,  equip- 
ment, and  supplies.  This  is  one  more 


affirmation  that  Port  Wayne  is  a  very 
special  community. 

Printed  below  are  the  names  of  the 
prize-winning  staff: 

Suleiman  Abdul-Aseez,  John  V.  Anken- 
bruck.  Rick  L.  Antoine.  PhyUis  D.  Banks. 
Kenneth  L.  Bledsoe,  Emily  M.  Bom,  Dennis 
Chamberlin.  James  L.  Costin,  Kim  A. 
Curtis,  Donald  D.  Dorman,  Jeaimine  M. 
Duvall,  David  R.  Favrot.  Peter  E.  Fullam, 
Paul  W.  Oallmeler,  Marilyn  J.  Ooggans. 
Paul  F.  Oolden,  Jerry  O.  Oraff.  Oary  L. 
Oraham.  Charles  A.  Oreen.  Stephen  J. 
Orimmer. 

Michael  L.  Hanley,  David  D.  Haynes,  Carl 
R.  Hartup.  Louis  M.  Heldm&n,  Jack  T. 
Hinl^e.  Kerry  L.  Hubartt,  Richard  A.  Isen- 
hour,  Thurman  E.  Johnson,  Robert  J.  Jona- 
son,  Kevin  J.  Leinlnger.  Sharon  D.  Little, 
Daniel  M.  Luzadder,  Robert  W.  Luzadder. 
Rose  M.  Mangos,  Roger  J.  Metzger,  Char- 
lene  Mires,  Marilyn  M.  Nedelkoff.  Oary  E. 
Penner,  James  A.  Quinn,  Rebecca  J.  Rich- 
ards. 

William  S.  Sandeson.  Samuel  D.  Satterth- 
walte.  William  J.  Scott,  Joseph  F.  Shelbley, 
Argil  H.  Shock.  Brian  D.  Smith.  Bfichael  P. 
Smith,  Stewart  T.  Spencer,  Jolin  D.  Steams, 
Gerald  W.  Stewart,  Susan  A.  Stone.  Edwin 
L.  Treon,  Nancy  J.  Vendrely,  Barbara  A. 
Wachtman.  Steven  L.  Warden,  Emest  E. 
WQliams,  Thomas  D.N.  Zaenger,  William  F. 
Zlatos,  Jr.,  and  Connie  Haas  Zuber.* 


THE  UNITED  STATES  OLYMPIC 
CHECKOFF  ACT  OF  1983 

•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  S.  591,  the  United 
States  Olympic  Checkoff  Act  of  1983. 
This  bill  would  allow  taxpayers  to  allo- 
cate $1  of  their  individual  tax  refunds 
to  the  establishment  of  an  Olympic 
trust  fund.  Unlike  the  Presidential 
EHection  Campaign  Fund  checkoff, 
where  contributions  are  paid  from  the 
individual's  income  taxes,  the  Olympic 
checkoff  would  be  based  on  voluntary 
contributions.  The  bill  would  establish 
the  U.S.  Olympic  Development  F*und 
in  the  Treasury  for  use  by  the  U.S. 
Olympic  Committee  to  expand  and  im- 
prove amateur  athletics  in  the  United 
States. 

This  bill  enhances  national  support 
for  our  amateur  athletes  without  ap- 
propriating tax  dollars  or  establishing 
a  Govemment-nm  Olympics  program. 
The  checkoff  system  enables  citizens 
to  more  easily  contribute  to  the  sup- 
port of  amateur  athletics.  The  dona- 
tions pay  for  the  administrative  costs 
of  the  trust  fund  and  the  bill  requires 
aimual  reports  to  the  President's 
Council  on  Physical  Fitness  and 
Sports,  and  Congress  to  insure  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  exiienditure  of  these 
fimds. 

This  fimd  will  expand  and  improve 
opportunities  for  all  Americans— in- 
cluding women,  minorities,  the  aged, 
and  the  handicapped— to  participate 
In  amateur  athletics.  I  support  creat- 
ing this  fund  by  way  of  a  checkoff 
system  because,  unlike  other  charities, 
the  Olympics  capture  national  atten- 
tion and  support  only  once  every  4 


years.  This  makes  it  difficult  to  pro- 
vide stable  and  adequate  fimding  for 
all  Olympic  sports  programs. 

High  school  and  college  sports  pro- 
grams have  suffered  budget  cuts  in 
recent  years  and  of  the  26  Olympic 
sports,  only  12  are  represented  in  high 
school  and  college  programs.  The  lack 
of  adequate  funding  and  the  narrow 
range  ol  training  opportunities  for 
America's  athletes  highlight  the  clear 
need  to  improve  and  expand  facilities 
and  training  programs  in  amateur  ath- 
letics.  This    fund   will   address    that 

Our  athletes  deserve  nothing  less. 
Our  Olympic  athletes  represent  us 
around  the  world  as  good  will  ambas- 
sadors and.  in  1980,  sacrificed  their 
own  personal  goals  to  our  Nation's  for- 
eign policy  concerns.  The  Olympics 
are  the  most  visible  peaceful  involve- 
ment of  the  United  States  with  other 
nations,  yet  our  failure  to  support  our 
Olympic  team  has  deprived  our  ath- 
letes of  the  opportunity  to  realize 
their  full  potential  and  compete  with 
intematioiud  athletes  on  even  terms. 

Mr.  President,  the  competitiveness 
of  America's  amateur  athletes,  like  the 
competitiveness  of  American  industry, 
is  hamstrung  by  outmoded  and  outdat- 
ed views  of  how  the  world  operates.  Of 
the  140  coimtries  participating  in  the 
Olympics,  the  United  States  is  the 
only  country  that  does  not  provide 
Government  assistance  to  its  athletes. 
This  bill  does  not  nationalize  our 
Olympics  program,  it  simply  facilitates 
private  contributions  to  the  program. 
It  will  enhance  opportimities  for 
America's  athletes  to  develop  their 
skills  fully  and  achieve  excellence  in 
the  Olympic  games.* 


THE  CASE  OF  DR.  lOSIF  BEGUN 


•  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
Friday,  April  15,  1983,  Senator  Laxalt 
and  I.  along  with  96  of  oiu-  Senate  col- 
leagues, sent  letters  of  appeal  to  Presi- 
dent Reagan  and  Secretary  of  State 
Shultz  to  protest  the  infringement  of 
basic  human  rights  in  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  specifically 
deplorable  actions  directed  against  the 
Soviet  Jewish  minority  including  the 
prohibition  of  the  Hebrew  language 
and  the  political  harassment  of 
Hebrew  teachers  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
We  are  particularly  concerned  about 
Dr.  losif  Begtm,  an  engineer  and 
Hebrew  teacher  in  Moscow.  Dr.  Begun 
has  been  refused  permission  to  emi- 
grate to  Israel  since  1971  on  grounds 
of  alleged  possession  of  State  secrets 
and  was  indicted  again  on  April  12. 
1983.  We  subsequently  appealed  to 
Ambassador  Dobrynin  to  look  Into  Dr. 
Begim's  case  and  seek  favorable  action 
by  his  government  on  Dr.  Begun's 
pending  application  to  emigrate  to 
Israel.  A  decision  to  allow  Dr.  Begun 
to  emigrate  would  be  a  positive  step  in 
furthering  essential  human  rights  in 


the  Soviet  Union  at  a  very  critical  time 
in  United  States-Soviet  relations.  Mi. 
President,  I  ask  that  these  letters  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 
The  letters  follow: 

VS.  SnATt, 
Wtuhington,  D.C..  AprU  13. 1983. 
ThePRBnwBT, 
The  White  Htnue, 
Wathington,  D.C. 

Due  Ma.  PaxsiDEirr  There  is  a  real 
danger  threatening  Soviet  Jewry  today.  As 
you  know,  Jewish  emigration  from  the 
USSR  is  at  its  lowest  level  since  1970  and 
Soviet  antl-aemitlsm  has  Increased  dramati- 
cally. We  want  to  express  our  concern  re- 
garding the  cultural  genocide  directed 
against  the  Soviet  Jewish  minority,  specifi- 
cally the  prohibition  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage and  harassment  of  Hebrew  teachers. 

Dr.  loslf  Begun,  an  engineer  and  Hebrew 
teacher  In  Moscow,  has  been  refused  per- 
mission to  emigrate  to  Israel  since  1971  on 
grounds  of  alleged  possession  of  "state  se- 
crets". During  the  many  years  following  his 
application  for  an  exit  permit.  Begun 
fought  valiantly  for  the  right  to  emigrate. 
Initiating  and  composing  dozens  of  declara- 
tions and  protests.  In  1977,  Dr.  Begun  was 
arrested,  charged  with  "parasitism",  and 
served  two  years  in  internal  exile.  In  1978, 
he  was  sentenced  to  three  more  years  of  in- 
ternal exile  for  "violating  internal  passport 
laws"  for  living  in  Moscow  without  a  resi- 
dency permit. 

On  November  6,  1982.  Dr.  Begun  was  ar- 
rested again  and  ctiarged  under  Article  70  of 
the  Soviet  Criminal  Code  of  "anti-Soviet 
agitation  and  propaganda".  He  faces  a  sen- 
tence of  12  years  in  prison  and  internal  exile 
as  a  resxilt  of  this  charge.  WhUe  awaiting 
trial.  Dr.  Begun  has  been  told  by  his  Soviet 
interrogators  that  a  charge  of  treason, 
which  carries  the  death  penalty,  might  well 
be  lodged  against  him. 

The  release  of  loslf  Begun  and  other 
Soviet  prisoners  of  conscience  would  be  a 
constmctlve  step  In  the  development  of 
future  U.S.-Sovlet  relations. 

We  ask  that  the  prohibition  of  Hebrew 
and  the  persecution  of  Hebrew  teachers  like 
Dr.  Begun  be  raised  with  the  new  Soviet 
leadership  at  every  appropriate  opportuni- 
ty, both  by  the  United  SUtes  and  our  Euro- 
pean allies. 

Sincerely, 

PAin.  Laxalt, 

J.  BKinixrr  JoHHsroir, 

U.S.  Senators. 


V£.  Skhatk, 
WashiTigton,  D.C,  April  13, 1983. 
Hon.  OioRGE  P.  Shultz, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Sbcretahy:  There  Is  a  real 
danger  threatening  Soviet  Jewry  today.  As 
you  know,  Jewish  emigration  from  the 
USSR  Is  at  Its  lowest  level  since  1970  and 
Soviet  antl-semltlsm  has  increased  dramati- 
cally. We  want  to  express  our  concern  re- 
garding the  cultural  genocide  directed 
against  the  Soviet  Jewish  minority,  specifi- 
cally the  prohibition  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage and  the  harassment  of  Hebrew  teach- 
ers. 

Dr.  losif  Begun,  an  engineer  and  Hebrew 
teacher  In  Moscow,  has  been  refused  per- 
mission to  emigrate  to  Israel  since  1971  on 
grounds  of  alleged  possession  of  "state  se- 
crets". During  the  many  years  following  his 
application  for  an  exit  permit.  Begun 
fought  valiantly  for  the  right  to  emigrate, 
initiating  and  composing  dozens  of  declara- 
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tions  and  proteste.  In  1977.  Dr.  Begun  was 
arrested,  charged  with  "perasitlam",  and 
served  two  yean  in  internal  exile.  In  1978, 
be  waa  sentenced  to  three  more  years  of  in- 
ternal exile  for  "violating  Internal  passport 
laws"  for  living  in  Moacow  without  a  resi- 
dency permit. 

On  November  6.  1982.  Dr.  Begun  waa  ar- 
rested again  and  charged  under  Article  70  of 
the  Soviet  Criminal  Code  of  "antl-Sovlet 
agitation  and  propaganda".  He  faces  a  sen- 
tence of  12  years  in  prison  and  internal  exUe 
as  a  result  of  this  charge.  While  awaiting 
trial.  Dr.  Begun  has  been  told  by  his  Soviet 
interrogators  that  a  charge  of  treason, 
which  carries  the  death  penalty,  might  well 
be  lodged  against  him. 

The'  release  of  loslf  Begun  and  other 
Soviet  prisoners  of  conscience  would  be  a 
conatructive  step  in  the  development  of 
future  U.S.-Soviet  relations. 

We  ask  that  the  prohibition  of  Hebrew 
and  the  persecution  of  Hebrew  teachers  like 
Dr.  Begim  be  raised  with  the  new  Soviet 
leadership  at  ever  appropriate  opportunity, 
both  by  the  United  States  and  our  Europe- 
an allies. 

Sincerely, 

Paul  Laxalt, 

J.  BSMHEli  JOHHBTOn, 

U.S.  Senaton. 

VS.  Seiiatk, 
Washington.  D.C,  AprU  13, 1983. 
His  Excellency  Ahatoly  Dobhyhih, 
Ambassador  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Ambassador:  We  wish  to  express 
our  deep  concern  over  the  arrest  of  Dr.  losif 
Begun,  a  Hebrew  teacher  from  Moscow.  In 
April,  1971,  Dr.  Begun's  request  for  an  exit 
permit  to  Israel  was  refused,  and  he  was 
subsequently  dismissed  from  his  Job  as  a 
senior  research  assistant  at  the  Moscow 
Central  Research  Institute.  He  was  later 
also  dismissed  from  Jobs  as  a  telephone  op- 
erator and  a  night  watchman.  In  1977,  Dr. 
Begun  was  arrested,  was  charged  with  "par- 
asitism", and  served  two  years  In  internal 
exile.  In  1978,  he  was  sentenced  to  three 
more  years  in  internal  exile  for  "violating 
internal  passport  laws"  for  living  in  Moscow 
without  a  residency  permit.  On  November  6, 
1982,  Dr.  Begim  was  arrested  again  and 
charged  under  Article  70  of  the  Soviet 
Criminal  Code  with  "antt-Sovlet  agltiation 
and  propaganda".  He  was  sent  to  Vladimir 
Prison  to  await  a  Judicial  decision. 

Dr.  Begun's  arrest  is  the  latest  in  a  series 
of  disturbing  harassments  of  Soviet  Jewish 
activists.  We  ask  that  you  inform  your  gov- 
ernment of  our  concern,  and  take  all  neces- 
sary steps  to  secure  the  release  of  Dr.  Begun 
from  Vladimir  Prison.  We  also  request  your 
government's  favorable  consideration  of  his 
application  for  an  exit  visa  to  Israel. 

The  release  of  Dr.  Begim  and  a  reduction 
in  the  persecution  of  Jewish  ciiltural  activ- 
ists like  him  would  be  positive  steps  in  the 
development  of  closer  relations  between  our 
countries. 

Sincerely, 
Paul  Laxalt.  Pete  V.  Domenlcl,  Jake 
Gam,  Robert  Dole,  Strom  Thurmond. 
Richard  G.  Lugar.  Lawton  Chiles, 
Lloyd  Bentsen,  J.  Bennett  Johnston, 
William  Proxmire,  Claiborne  Pell, 
Charles  H.  Percy,  Mark  Hatfield,  Alan 
Cranston,  Donald  W.  Riegle.  Jr.,  Paul 
Sarbanes,  Daniel  Patrick  Moynlhan, 
Larry  Pressler,  John  C.  E>anforth, 
David  L.  Boren,  George  J.  Mitchell, 
Howard  M.  Metzenbaum,  Paul  E. 
Tsongas.  Carl  Levin,  Roger  W.  Jepsen. 
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Chic  Hecht.  Bob  Kuten.  David  Duren- 
berger,  Christopher  J.  Dodd.  Steven  D. 
Symins,  Orrin  O.  Hatch,  John  P.  East, 
Don  Nickles,  Warren  B.  Rudman. 
John  Melchor,  Howell  Heflin,  James 
Abdnor.  Charles  E.  Orassley,  Dale 
Bumpers.  Walter  D.  Huddleston.  Alan 
J.  Dixon.  Paula  Hawkins,  Arlen  Spec- 
ter, William  S.  Cohen.  Jim  Sasser, 
John  Tower,  Alfonse  D'Amato,  Quen- 
tin  N.  Burdick,  Dan  Quayle,  James  A. 
McClure,  Idack  Mattingly,  David 
Pryor,  Edward  Zortnsky,  Jeremiah 
Denton.  Rudy  Boachwits.  Thomas  F. 
Eagleton,  John  Olenn,  John  Heinz. 
John  W.  Warner,  Mark  Andrews, 
Barry  Qoldwater.  William  L.  Arm- 
strong. Henry  M.  Jackson.  Pete 
Wilson.  Patrick  J.  Leahy.  J.  James 
Ezon.  Dennis  DeCondnl.  Bill  Roth. 
Jeff  Bingam&n,  Daniel  K.  Inouye,  Max 
Baucus,  John  H.  Chafee,  Bill  Bradley. 
Spark  M.  Matsimaga,  Edward  M.  Ken- 
nedy. Wendell  H.  Ford,  Sam  Nunn. 
Lowell  P.  Weicker.  Jr..  Slade  Gorton. 
Joseph  R.  Biden.  Jr.,  Gary  Hart. 
Nancy  Landon  Kassebaum,  Ernest  F. 
HollinsB,  Robert  C.  Byrd.  Frank  H. 
Murkowski,  Robert  T.  Stafford.  Frank 
R.  Lautenberg,  Bob  Packwood.  Paul  S. 
Trible.  Jr.,  Alan  K.  Simpson,  Thad 
Cochran.  Gordon  Humphrey.  Malcolm 
Wallop.  John  C.  Stennis.  Jesse  Helms, 
Ted  Stevens.  Russell  B.  Long,  and  Jen- 
nings Randolph. 

U.S.  Senaton.m 


RECOGNITION  OP  AN  OUT- 
STANDING CALIFORNIA  STU- 
DENT 

•  Mr.  wn^SON.  Mr.  President,  a  high 
school  student  from  California  has  re- 
ceived recognition  in  a  contest  spon- 
sored nationally  by  Priends  of  fVee 
China.  Her  speech  related  to  Taiwan 
and  brought  out  the  relationship  be- 
tween freedom  and  progress.  Because 
Ellna  So's  speech  clearly  speaks  for 
the  value  of  freedom.  I  ask  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcord. 

The  speech  follows: 
How  FuxDOM  ArracTS  Progrxss  (on 
Taiwan) 

Freedom.  There  are  many  types  of  free- 
dom. Freedom  of  expression,  freedom  of 
thought,  and  Just  as  Importantly,  is  the 
freedom  to  progress.  The  primary  facet  of  a 
country's  progress  is  its  economic  growth. 
Economic  freedom,  as  America  and  the 
Western  World  know  it.  means  free  enter- 
prise and  capitalism.  Taiwan,  influenced  by 
the  policy  of  American  business,  has  also  de- 
veloped a  system  of  free  enterprise,  and  as  a 
result,  its  economy  has  bloomed  into  a 
highly  productive  one. 

Economically,  Taiwan  started  on  par  with 
Mainland  China.  However,  Taiwan  has  pro- 
gressed further  and  faster  than  their  Com- 
munist counterpart.  According  to  Barron's 
magazine,  "China's  national  income  runs  a 
paltry  $280  per  head  ...  on  Taiwan,  per 
capita  is  4,  5.  6  times  what  it  is  on  the  Main- 
land." Taiwan's  progress  is  due  mainly  to  its 
free  enteipirse.  In  a  country  where  one 
could  further  one's  wealth,  and  climb  the 
corporate  ladder,  there  is  no  lack  of  motiva- 
tion. This  motivation  creates  a  desire  for 
higher  efficiency  with  in  each  individual. 
With  cooperation  among  motivated  individ- 
uals, a  couintry  is  strengthened  and  progress 
Is  made. 


By  contrast,  the  lack  of  incentives,  inher- 
ent in  a  Communist  country,  is  an  obstacle 
in  a  country's  economic  growth.  Communist 
countries  have  central  planning  groups 
which  set  prices  of  products,  annual  produc- 
tion goals,  wages  of  workers,  and  raw  mate- 
rials that  are  allocated  to  commimes 
throughout  the  countries.  Since  prices  and 
the  amount  of  productivity,  set  by  these 
groups,  are  not  based  on  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand,  excesses  and  shortages  often 
appear.  Since  employment  Is  virtually  guar- 
anteed, and  since  wages  remain  stationary, 
often  for  years,  workers  are  not  motivated 
to  strive  for  higher  efficiency. 

Realizing  the  lack  of  incentives  as  a  major 
problem,  many  Communist  countries  are 
trying  to  reform  their  economic  policies. 
These  countries  are  starting  to  let  individ- 
uals keep  their  surplus  profits  and  are  going 
as  far  as  to  let  them  own  their  businesses. 
In  one  case,  a  farmer  with  a  lake  hires  work- 
ers to  keep  up  the  lake  while  he  charges 
others  for  fishing  in  it.  He  is  making  a  small 
fortune  from  this  business.  This  type  of 
business,  typical  of  free  enterprise,  is  in 
direct  opposition  to  Communist  beliefs.  This 
case  shows  that  those  countries  that  are  re- 
forming their  economic  policies  the  most 
are  also  progressing  the  most.  However, 
even  with  these  reforms,  the  Communist 
world  is  not  doing  well.  According  to  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report,  "For  the  1.5  billion 
Inhabitants  of  the  Communist  world,  the 
Marxist  promise  of  a  workers'  paradise  has 
turned  into  a  nightmare  of  permanent  scar- 
city, economic  stagnation,  and  discontent." 
From  this  evidence,  it  may  be  seen  that 
Communist  economic  policies  stunt  a  coun- 
try's growth. 

Taiwan  has  progressed  in  its  standard  of 
living,  technological  growth,  and  overaU 
economic  stability.  According  to  Business 
America,  Taiwan  has  "an  average  annual 
growth  rate  of  nine  percent  from  1952- 
1980."  Further,  "Despite  the  recession  in 
the  United  States,  Taiwan's  exports  to  the 
United  States  have  increased  by  an  mnaaing 
15.8%  in  the  first  six  months  of  1982  . . .  this 
underlies  the  ability  of  the  Taiwan  economy 
to  resist  recession."  Taiwan,  then,  has  ad- 
vanced its  standard  of  living,  technology, 
and  economic  stability. 

Taiwan  is  the  perfect  example  of  the  fact 
that  economic  freedom  is  essential  to  every 
country's  progress.  With  free  enterprise. 
Taiwan's  economy  has  surpassed  that  of 
countries  of  the  Communist  world.  For 
Taiwan,  and  for  all  of  us.  economic  freedom 
is  the  path  to  progress.* 


VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION 

•  Ms.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Subcommittee  on 
Handicapped,  I  have  been  very  im- 
pressed by  the  testimony  of  handi- 
capped and  severely  disabled  individ- 
uaJs  whose  lives  have  been  enhanced 
by  the  services  they  receive  under  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  and 
other  employment  programs.  More 
than  any  other  group,  these  individ- 
uals want  to  contribute,  rather  than 
be  a  burden  on  society. 

I  want  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate,  an  excellent  program  oper- 
ating in  Plorida  in  which  local  handi- 
capped adults  take  advantage  of  the 
technical  revolution  in  sight  reading 
computers,    voice    synthesisers,    and 


word  processors  to  unleash  the  human 
potential  existing  within  handicapped 
individuals.  These  handlci4>ped  indi- 
viduals founded  and  now  operate  a 
business  called  the  Institute  of  Com- 
puter Management  (ICM).  Their  goal 
is  to  release  talented  minds  from  im- 
paired bodies  via  the  computer  and 
enable  them  to  compete  in  the  mar- 
ketplace. 

I  ask  that  the  following  explanation 
of  this  program,  which  was  written 
and  computer-typed  by  handicapped 
individuals,  be  inserted  in  the  Rbcord. 

The  material  follows: 

Thx  iNSTirnn  or  Comfttter  MAKAcmzirr— 

A  FUTURX  FOH  THK  HaNDICAFPKD 

I.  THX  nsTrrnrx  op  comfdter  MAMAcnforr 
A.  A  penonal  introduction 

The  key  to  unlocking  human  potential  is 
the  availability  of  options.  The  physically 
handicapped  person  automatically  has 
many  options  denied  to  tiim/her.  I  should 
know— my  name  is  Crail  Merriner.  a  person 
with  a  disability.  Except  for  a  three  year  po- 
sition under  the  CETA  program,  my  God- 
given  talents  plus  years  of  education  were 
going  unused  due  to  Cerebral  Palsy.  I>esplte 
a  broad-based  college  education  with  very 
high  grades.  (4.0  in  a  economic  major),  the 
opportunities  for  gainful  employment  were 
extremely  limited.  After  endless  days  of 
non-productive  output,  I  was  finally  intni- 
duced  to  the  microcomputer  by  the  Insti- 
tute of  Computer  Management  (ICM)— and 
my  life  turned  180  degrees.  As  ICM'a  first 
student,  I  was  now  able  to  write  letters, 
create  programs,  and  perform  accounting 
skills  via  the  computer.  My  life  lias  changed 
to  a  point  where  waking  each  morning 
means  a  new  day  to  be  productive  in  my 
own  environment.  Prom  this  experience,  it 
was  made  clear  to  me  that  the  computer  can 
change,  for  the  good,  the  lives  of  the  deaf, 
blind  and  multi-handicapped  individual 
through  the  sight  reading  computer,  the 
voice  synthesiser,  and  the  word  processor— 
which  helped  me  write  much  of  this  materi- 
al. 

B.  Description  of  the  agency 

The  Institute  of  Computer  Management  is 
a  not-for-profit  organization,  founded  in 
late  1981,  for  the  expressed  purpose  of 
bringing  the  inexpensive  personal  computer 
to  the  physically  handicapped.  Federally 
tax  exempt  since  November  1981,  ICM 
hopes  to  supply  these  services  free  of  charge 
through  funding  from  private  donations, 
local  foimdations,  and  contract  services.  All 
the  functions  of  the  organization  are  provid- 
ed through  the  voluntary  efforts  of  its 
Board  and  instructors. 

ICM  believes  that  microcomputers  can 
give  pride  and  independence  to  the  handi- 
capped person:  that  good  minds  can  be  re- 
leased for  use  in  both  the  private  and  public 
sectors;  that  the  individual,  the  computer, 
and  society  can  all  be  interrelated  to  en- 
hance the  mental  skills  of  the  physically 
handicapped.  The  design  of  the  Institute  in- 
volves an  interlocking  of  three  essential 
components — (1)  training  in  computer  skills. 
(2)  contract  services  integrated  with  (3)  on- 
the-job  training,  which  in  turn  might  lead 
to  occupational  opportunities. 

The  Institute  is  unique  in  that  each  Offl- 
cer  of  the  Board  of  Directors  is  a  handi- 
capped person  (Arthritis,  Blindness,  Cere- 
bral Palsy,  and  Polymioaltis).  It  began  when 
Lee  Frank,  an  experienced  computer  jho- 
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grammer  with  disabling  arthritis,  was  ap- 
proached by  Teresa  Biasing  to  see  if  he 
could  aaaist  a  young  man  with  CP.  Crafl 
Merriner,  an  honour  graduate  of  Tamt>a 
University's  School  of  Business  Administra- 
Uon,  progreaaed  rapidly.  So  rapidly,  in  fact, 
that  Dwlght  Gill,  an  experienced  industrial 
engineer  and  mathematical  analyst,  was 
called  upon  to  provide  additional  program- 
ming instruction. 

The  Institute's  first  pupil,  CraU,  is  now  its 
Executive  Director— using  the  computer  for 
correspondence,  recordkeeping,  accounting, 
and  grant-writing.  With  Dwight  GUI  as 
Chairman,  Lee  Prank  as  Programming  Di- 
rector. Teresa  Blessing  as  PubUcity  Direc- 
tor, and  its  Board  of  Directors,  the  Institute 
feels  It  has  the  organizational  know-how  to 
reach  the  qualified  handicapped,  volunteer 
instructors,  and  the  patrons  so  necessary  for 
the  success  of  any  charitable  venture. 

C.  Svccess  to  date 
To  inform  the  general  public  and  to  edu- 
cate the  business  community  as  to  the  po- 
tential skills  and  employabUlty  of  the 
handicapped,  ICM  has  held  open  houses,  a 
business  seminar,  numerous  public  speaking 
engagements,  and  performed  contract  serv- 
ices. During  it  first  year  of  operation  these 
contract  services  earned  over  $3500.00,  help- 
ing to  meet  the  needs  of  the  marketplace, 
provide  training  for  our  handicapped  cli- 
ents, and  create  income  for  operating  ex- 
penses. In  addition,  they  helped  to  educate 
the  business  community  as  to  the  potential 
skills  and  employabUlty  of  the  handicapped. 

Despite  the  limitations  Imposed  by  the 
wait  for  our  Federal  tax  exempt  status.  ICM 
has  raised  over  $2600  In  donations.  This 
money,  plus  the  Income  from  contract  serv- 
ices, has  enabled  us  to  generate  needed  pub- 
Ucity,  recruit  volunteer  instructors,  screen 
clients,  provide  a  computer  to  a  quadriple- 
gic, purchase  necessary  software  and  books 
for  Instruction,  and  many  other  activities. 

ICM's  contract  services  have  included  pro- 
gramming a  statistics  application,  configur- 
ing a-  Job  cost  accounting  system  for  a 
drywaU  company,  business  systems  for 
Landscaping  firms,  and  systems  evaluation 
for  service  agencies,  ICM  Is  presently  teach- 
ing Visicalc  to  a  qualified  handicapped 
bookkeeper,  teaching  programming  to  a 
quadriplegic  ham  radio  orperator,  and  devel- 
oping computer  communication  skills  for  a 
severely  disabled  CP  victim. 

ICM  has  also  written  special  software  for 
various  disabling  conditions:  a  modification 
that  permits  those  unable  to  control  two 
hands  simultaneously  (or  the  one-handed) 
to  use  a  fuU  featured  word  processor,  a  full 
scale  big  letter  information  retrieval  pro- 
gram for  those  with  significant  (but  not  ex- 
cessive) visual  impairment;  in  addition,  ICM 
is  developing  other  specialized  software  for 
the  extremely  visuaUy  impaired. 

D.  Statement  of  needs 


Throughout  the  two  county  area  of  Sara- 
sota-Manatee there  are  literally  hundreds  of 
people  with  a  wide  variety  of  serious  physi- 
cal handicaps.  Probably  more  so  than  any 
other  group,  these  people  wish  to  contribute 
rather  than  be  a  burden.  However,  the  focus 
in  the  past  lias  been  on  their  physiclal  limi- 
tations. Considerable  progress  has  been 
made  in  improving  their  mobUity  and 
making  their  everyday  lives  more  comforta- 
ble. There  remains,  however,  the  needs  of 
their  minds. 

Local  computer  retail  outlets  have  dou- 
bled In  the  past  year,  reflecting  the  ever  In- 
creashig  recognition  of  the  benefits  of  the 
computer,  whether  in  business,  the  public 


area,  or  the  private  home.  ^>ecific  knowl- 
edge is  needed  in  order  to  purchase  the  ap- 
propriate equipment,  to  select  or  design  the 
relevant  software,  and  to  train  the  person- 
nel to  operate  the  machine  at  its  optimal 
potentlaL 

Two  levels  of  needs,  therefore,  exist  Ftrat, 
there  is  a  need  to  train  the  minds  of  the 
physically  handicapped  persons  In  order 
that  they  might  not  only  achieve  personal 
fulfUlment,  but  also  make  considerable  con- 
tributions to  the  community.  Second,  there 
is  the  need  of  the  marketplace  for  persons 
with  knowledge  of  computers  who  can  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  to  the  ever  increas- 
ing number  of  computer  consumers.  ICM  in- 
tends to  meet  the  needs  of  the  physically 
handicapped  as  weU  as  the  needs  of  the 
marketplace  with  a  training  program  in 
computer  usage. 

E.  Pmposed  goals 
The  obvious  goal  is  to  give  disabled  people 
professional  computer  skills.  But  not  aU 
computer  Jobs  are  programming  jobs. 
Knowledge  of  word  processor,  spread  sheet, 
and  data  base  programs  is  also  needed  and 
valuable.  And,  in  the  not  too  distant  future, 
most  Jobs  will  require  some  knowledge  of 
computers. 

Equally  important  is  removing  the  bar- 
riers to  communication.  Any  entry  into  the 
Job  market  requires  minimal  communication 
skills.  But  using  the  microcomputer  to  en- 
hance communication  will  yield  even  great- 
er benefits.  For  some  disabled  people  it  wlU 
be  the  first  time  they  will  be  fuUy  able  to 
express  their  own  needs,  desires,  and  goals. 
What  achievement  could  be  greater  than  to 
find  out  what  someone  really  wants?  Some- 
one whose  thoughts  and  talents  have  been 
obscure  untU  now. 

IC:M  hopes  its  computer  training  program 
(CHIP)  wiU  overcome  physical  handicaps  as 
weU  as  provide  potential  computer  profes- 
sionals. More  than  just  adding  new  skills. 
controUing  a  personal  microcomputer  can 
be  the  key  to  personal  Independence  for  the 
physically  disabled. 

n.  FROJBCT  CHIP  (COMPTTTKRIZING 
HAHSICAFPED  IHTO  PHODUCTIVITY) 

A.  A  proposal  to  train  the  physically 
handicapped  in  computer  skills 
Each  year,  millions  of  dollars  are  being 
spent  to  heal  or  prevent  the  many  diseases 
or  injuries  that  plague  mankind.  ICM  was 
established  to  release  talented  minds  from 
impaired  bodies  via  the  computer.  With 
computers  for  individual  use.  the  world  of 
the  handicapped  can  be  changed  for  person- 
al growth  and  productive  output.  Better 
communication  with  famUy,  friends,  and 
the  business  sector  lifts  self-confidence  and 
removes  private  frustrations  to  an  immeas- 
urable degree.  The  disabled  people  living  in 
this  generation  are  fortimate  to  have  the 
benefit  of  the  advanced  technology  of  the 
microcomputer.  ICM  desires  to  supply  local 
residents  with  the  computers  and  related 
software  they  need  to  upgrade  themselves 
from  an  extremely  dependent  position  in 
the  community,  to  that  of  a  contributing 
taxpayer.  With  teaching,  training,  and  guid- 
ance. ICM  can  take  people  with  unUpped 
resources  and  turn  them  into  valuable  com- 
modities. 


B.  Objectives 
The  objectives  of  the  Institute  of  Comput- 
er Management  vis  a  vis  this  proposal  are 
the  foUowing:  1)  train  ten  (10)  handicapped 
people  in  improved  individual  communica- 
tions skills  which  they  need  to  access  the 
job  market;  2)  provide  each  person  with  his/ 
her  maximum  potential  of  computer  Uter- 


acy  (necessary  for  future  Job  opportunities): 

3)  train  at  least  half  (5  or  more)  of  these 
people  in  professional  level  computer  skills; 

4)  obtain  contracts  to  provide  on-the-job 
training:  5)  use  the  income  from  these  con- 
tracts to  provide  training  for  more  people. 

C.  The  program 
In  order  for  the  InsUtute  to  f ulfUl  these 
objectives,  it  U  proposing  a  computerised 
administration  and  two  levels  of  in-home  in- 
struction. 

The  first  step  wlU  be  to  purehase  and  es- 
tablish an  administrative  computer.  The 
availability  of  this  equipment  will  enable 
the  Officers  of  the  InsUtute  to  keep  track  of 
mftiiing  lists,  budgetary  management  and 
projections,  word  processing,  scheduling  in- 
structors and  trainees,  record  keeping,  cor- 
respondence. t>oolikeeping.  personnel 
records,  scheduling  public-speaking  engage- 
ment, consulting  reports  for  contracted 
services,  and  software  library. 

The  first  method  of  instruction  will  be  to 
purchase  entry  level  computers  which  the 
Institute  will  place  in  the  client's  homes  for 
evaluation,  and  beginning  instruction.  The 
availability  of  this  equipment  wiU  facilitate 
the  instruction  of  trainees  in  communica- 
tion skills,  and  computer  literacy. 

The  second  phase  of  instruction  will  be  to 
use  Intermediate  and  portable  computers  to 
evaluate  the  potential  for  advanced  train- 
ing. Then,  full  business  system  computers 
will  faciUtate  the  instruction  of  trainees  in 
knowledge  of  the  use  of  specific  appUcation 
programs,  and  beginning  BASIC  program- 
ming. 

The  third  phase  of  instruction  wiU  be  on- 
the-job  training.  This  training  may  take 
place  at  the  job  site  or  in  the  chent's  home 
as  conditions  and  capabUlties  demand.  Using 
ICM  contract  services  as  the  vehicle,  stu- 
dents will  advance  in  their  knowledge  of 
programming  and  applications  and  help  pro- 
vide income  for  operating  expenses  and  ad- 
ditional hardware  and  software  purchases. 

D.  CapabUity  and  gualificaHons 

The  combined  experience  of  the  Officer  of 
the  Board  of  ICM  includes  over  twenty 
years  of  computing,  managerial  positions  in 
computing  and  industrial  engineering,  elect- 
ed positions  in  local  and  regional  organiza- 
tions, board  meml)er8hip  in  various  civic  and 
handicapped  organizations,  teaching  both 
preschool  and  computing,  and  education  in 
mathematics,  computing,  special  education, 
and  economics. 

To  date  ICM  recruited  a  wide  variety  of 
computer  personnel  as  volunteer  instruc- 
tors. Through  our  publicity  and  a  campaign  • 
of  posters  and  brochures  in  computer  stores 
and  educational  facilities,  we  now  have  over 
ten  (10)  ICM  instructors  ranging  from  stu- 
dents majoring  in  Computer  Science,  and 
Rehabilitation,  to  faculty,  to  experienced 
counselors  and  computer  professionals. 
E.  Evaluation 

DetaUed  reports  wUl  be  prepared  on  each 
client  for  screenings,  progress  and  profes- 
sional potential  The  amount,  type,  and  suc- 
cess of  the  on-the-job  training  will  be  enu- 
merated for  each  contract  performed.  • 
Income  generated  by  these  contracts  should 
exceed  $5000. 

The  successful  completion  of  this  project 
can  be  measured  in  many  ways,  but  the" 
hardest  to  measure  will  be  its  value  in 
human  terms.  After  aU.  how  can  one  put  a 
yardstick  to  what  it  would  mean  to  give  a 
voice  to  someone  who  has  never  spoken  to 
his/her  famUy?  Or  an  intelligent  person 
who  has  never  written  a  word? 
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We  have  no  doubt  that  ICM  contract  serv- 
ices and  related  on-the-job  training  will 
yield  the  funds  for  additional  hardware  and 
software  purchases  and  necessary  operating 
expenses  for  the  CHIP  project.  ICM  feels 
that  with  a  two  year  cycle  of  recruitment, 
aptitude  assessment,  training,  and  skills/ 
knowledge  evaluation,  we  can  Involve  eight 
new  clients  every  six  months  to  generate 
the  necessary  income  to  make  this  program 
ecoawmloally  self-sufficient 

lOff's  next  project  will  be  to  acquire  a 
computer  for  telecommunications  to  enable 
a  communications  network  which  the  Insti- 
tute will  use  for  instruction,  monitoring, 
and  on-the-job  supervision,  as  well  as  ad- 
ministrative functions.  This  equipment  will 
enable  the  directors  and  instructors  of  the 
Institute  to  give  quicker  feedback  to  inquir- 
ies and  to  examine  work  of  the  trainees  on  a 
daily  basis  as  opposed  to  limiting  Instruction 
to  home  visits. 

In  the  near  future  additional  ICM  activi- 
ties will  Include  the  establishment  of  pro- 
gramming groups  on  the  local  campuses  for 
software  development,  publications  on  shop- 
ping for  computers  and  modifying  programs 
for  the  handicapped,  computer  fairs  and 
swap  meets,  and  lotteries  to  help  purciiase 
computers.  In  the  more  distant  future  are  a 
talk  show  exclusively  for  the  handicapped, 
television  Instruction  in  computer  literacy, 
and  the  Workstead  Computer  Center— a 
living  and  working  environment  for  the 
handicapped  using  computers. 

VI.  AFFEHDIX 

A.  Board  officen 

Teresa  Blessing,  Publicity  Director  of 
ICM.  is  a  certified  teacher  tn  the  State  of 
norlda.  Prior  to  moving  to  Florida,  she 
studied  criminology  and  sociology  before  re- 
ceiving an  R.  N.  from  Albany  Medical 
Center.  As  a  teacher  in  the  Manatee  County 
Headstart.  she  was  also  the  public  relations 
coordinator  for  the  entire  county.  Retired 
five  years  ago  due  to  legal  blindness,  she 
became  the  part-time  Public  Relations 
person  for  a  local  community  action  agency. 
Mrs.  Blessing  has  been  a  leader  of  the 
Christ  United  Methodist  Church  in  Braden- 
ton  for  ttiirty  years.  She  Is  presently  serving 
on  the  boards  of  five  local  organizations 
dealing  with  the  welfare  of  children,  handi- 
capped, and  refugees. 

Lee  Frank,  Programming  Director  of  ICM, 
Is  a  computer  programmer  with  over  seven- 
teen years  experience.  Mr.  Prank  was  edu- 
cated at  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute 
and  New  York  University.  His  past  experi- 
ences include  the  teaching  of  programming, 
supervision  of  programmers,  sales,  and 
interviewing  and  hiring  of  other  program- 
mers. On  mainframe  computers,  he  has 
written  programs  for  large  scale  databases, 
digital  logic  circuit  design,  and  time-sharing 
system  utilities.  Although  disabled  with  pso- 
riatic arthritis  since  1972.  he  operated  a  na- 
tionally advertised  mail-order  software  busi- 
ness. A  Sarasota  resident  the  past  eight 
years,  tils  local  activities  include  past  mem- 
bership in  the  Citizens  Advisory  Council  of 
SMATS. 

Dwight  Olll.  Chairman  of  ICM.  Is  a  man- 
agement Information  specialist  with  over 
eighteen  years  administrative  experience. 
Majoring  in  Mathematics  at  Western  Re- 
serve University,  he  has  a  comprehensive 
background  in  statistical,  numerical,  and  fi- 
nancial analysis.  He  has  written  computer 
models  for  both  manufacturing  and  market- 
ing controls.  Mr.  Oill  was  a  representative 
for  the  Manufacturers  Industrial  Relations 


AssodaUon  in  1970.  1973,  and  1974.  He  has 
published  several  computer  programs  rang- 
ing from  numt>er  theory  to  baseball  and 
football  rating  systems.  A  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  for  the  Southwest 
Florida  Region  of  Mensa.  he  is  the  perma- 
nent proctor  for  Sarasota  and  Manatee 
counties.  Mr.  Oill's  disability  is  dermatopo- 
lymiosltis. 

Crail  Merriner.  Executive  Director  of 
ICM,  received  a  cum  laude  degree  in  eco- 
nomics from  the  University  of  Tampa.  For 
three  years  he  was  Assistant  Program  Plan- 
ner for  a  local  community  action  agency, 
writing  budgetary  portions  of  Federal 
Orants  and  maintaining  personnel  records 
for  over  100  employees.  Despite  his  Cerebral 
Palsy,  he  has  acquired  skills  In  word  proc- 
essing, Vislcalc,  and  Basic  programming.  A 
Manatee  County  resident  for  the  past  six- 
teen years,  he  owned  tuid  operated  the  Card 
Party  in  the  Bayshore  Shopping  Center. 
Mr.  Merriner  Is  a  meml>er  of  two  Honor  So- 
cieties (Omicron  Delta  Epsilon  and  Alpha 
Chi).  ABLE,  and  Is  a  Qualified  Duplicate 
Bridge  Director. 

B.  Board  of  director! 

W.  D.  Bell:  Palmetto  City  Councilman. 
Owns  employment  agency. 

Teresa  Blessing:  Board  Officer,  see  IV.  A. 
above. 

Phyllis  Boyer  Real  Estate  salesperson. 
Volunteer  public  relations  for  area  organiza- 
tions. 

Chris  Brown:  Supervisor,  Motor  Vehicle 
Registration,  Manatee  County. 

Warren  Brown:  Project  Manager,  CAISH 
(Computer  Assisted  Instruction  for  the  Sup- 
port of  the  Handicapped),  Sarasota  County 
School  System. 

Ed  and  Joanne  Dick:  Dick-Johnson  4e  Jef- 
ferson. Inc..  Insurance. 

Gregg  Plerro:  Project  Coordinator,  Ca- 
reers for  the  Handicapped,  MJC. 

Lee  Frank:  Board  Officer,  see  IV.  A. 
above. 

Dwight  Oill:  Board  Officer,  see  IV.  A. 
above. 

E>avld  Giordano  MX).  P.A.:  Fellow  of  the 
American  College  of  Physicians. 

Pat  Glass:  Manatee  County  Commission- 
er. 

Dr.  Alton  Kindred:  Head  of  Computer  Sci- 
ence Education,  IdJC. 

Fulton  Lewis  III:  Advertising  and  Public 
Relations.  Concept  One.  Former  radio  com- 
mentator. 

Crail  Merriner  Board  Officer,  see  rv.  A. 
above. 

Frank  W.  Moreau  M.D.  P.A.:  RehabiUta- 
tive  Medicine. 

Don  &  Betty  Murdock:  Retired  account- 
ant. Bradenton  pre-school. 

Reverend  Thomas  Otto:  Associate  Pastor 
Christ  United  Methodist  Church  of  Braden- 
ton. 

Charles  Rhein:  Secretary  for  Florida 
SUte  Council  of  the  Blind,  USF  Reading 
Service  Board  of  Directors. 

Wlnfield  Rushnell:  Counselor,  Manatee 
Vocational  Rehabilitation. 

Louise  Samson:  Head,  Occupational  Ther- 
apy, Sarasota  Memorial  Hospital. 

Joyce  Shivers:  Business  Manager  Braden- 
ton &  Palmetto  Artificial  Kidney  Centers. 

Bfartin  SUver  Public  Relations  Director, 
Support  Inc.,  Peninsula  Motor  Club. 

Audrey  Thompson:  Sarasota  Counseling 
Center. 

Gene  Tlscher  Executive  director,  Florida 
Home  Health  Services,  member  Florida  Bar. 

Mae  Yeomans:  Accountant.  Manatee 
County  Council  on  Aging. 


C.  Advitort 


T.  Raymond  Suplee:  C.P.A.,  Suplee  A  Co. 
(Accounting) 

Russell  T.  Kltching:  Manatee  County 
Council  on  Aging.  (Grants) 

J.  V.  Cloud:  Alpha  Industries.  Inc.  (Special 
Equipment) 

D.  Volunteert  and  Instructon 

Porter  Anderson.  Jr.:  Experience  hard- 
ware and  software  TRS-80  computers. 

Michael  Allen  Cobum:  MJC  Data  Process- 
ing student,  also  client. 

Charles  C.  Entwistle:  IBM  PC.  majoring  in 
rehabilitation  counseling, 

Sherman  Feingold:  Experienced  hardware 
engineer  with  Rextiam  Corp. 

Paul  Fodor  MJC  Data  Processing  student, 
also  client. 

Debra  Freedman:  Special  education  teach- 
er. 

Dr.  Clayton  Hansen:  Director,  Alternate 
School  Program,  Happiness  House. 

Joseph  Hayden:  MJC  DaU  Processing  In- 
structor. 

Eugene  Kelley:  Experience  hardware  and 
software,  Apple  computers. 

Don  LaVoy:  Bradenton  Lions,  home  com- 
puter bookkeeping. 

Don  and  Betty  Murdock:  Daughter,  Sara, 
Is  client. 

Bettle  Noel:  IBM  PC,  MJC  Data  Process- 
ing student,  daughter  is  client. 

Richard  Reynolds:  IBM  PC,  professional 
programmer. 

Peter  Schulte:  IBM  PC,  counseling  and  re- 
habilitation experience. 

HoUy  Smith:  MJC  Data  Processing  stu- 
dent, straight  A's. 

Paul  Stewart:  Counseling  degree. 

Harold  Walker:  Computer  applications  for 
truss  CO.,  has  TI  computer. 

E.  Client  intake 

Joe  Blsche:  Quadriplegic,  self-taught  in 
electronics  and  ham  radio.  Supplied  with 
entry  level  computer  by  ICM,  June  1983. 

Michael  Cobum:  Cerebral  Palsy,  vision 
problem,  MJC  student  (Venice  Campus)  in 
Data  Processing. 

Paul  Fodor:  Epilepsy,  MJC  student  in 
Data  Processing. 

etuis  Icenhower:  MJC  student.  Muscular 
Dystrophy. 

Mike  Kingman:  Paralyzed  on  dominant 
side,  MJC  student,  needs  one  handed  word 
processor. 

Charlene  Miller:  Epilepsy. 

Sara  Murdock:  Severe  Cerebral  Palsy,  lim- 
ited speech  and  communication. 

Carol  Noel:  Severe  arthritis. 

Joyce  Sliivers:  Polio,  wheelchair,  B.A.  in 
Accounting  and  Management. 

Jane  S(>encer:  Quadriplegic  due  to  car  ac- 
cident, MJC  student  in  Data  Processing. 

Peggy  Williams:  Blind. 

Dave  Worber  Quadriplegic,  has  entry 
level  computer. 

Mae  Yeomans:  Birth  malformation,  ac- 
counting education,  twenty  years  work  ex- 
perience.* 


FREEDOM  AND  PROGRESS  ON 

TAIWAN 

•  Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  Gillian 
Benet,  a  young  scholar  from  my  State, 
who  has  already  shown  herself  to  be 
an  outstanding  leader,  has  given  a 
speech  on  freedom  which  is  sure  to 
obtain  for  her  a  sizable  scholarship. 
Since  she  has  so  clearly  defined  the  re- 
lationship    between     freedom     and 


progress,  I  ask  that  her  speech  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcord. 
The  speech  follows: 

How  Frzkdoii  ArracTs  Procrxss 
It's  hard  to  believe  that  Communist  Red 
China  has  55  times  the  population  of  the 
Republic  of  China  on  Taiwan,  but  only  five 
times  as  much  economic  output.  But  it's 
true! 

How  could  there  be  such  a  great  differ- 
ence between  two  countries  of  the  same 
people?  The  difference  Ues  in  Freedom!  The 
freedoms  of  thought  and  economic  progress 
that  the  Taiwanese  citizens  are  aUowed 
breathe  incentive.  And  with  incentive, 
comes  progress. 

Senator  Barry  Goldwater  of  Arizona  once 
said.  "If  you  want  to  see  the  end  result  of 
our  system— what  we  call  free  enterprises— 
the  free  market— go  to  Taipei,  go  to 
Taiwan— it's  the  only  real  bright  economic 
spot  In  the  world." 

Senator  Goldwater  is 'right.  At  a  time 
when  Americans  are  grappling  with  double- 
digit  unemployment  figures,  Taiwanese  are 
enjoying  an  unemployment  rate  that  is  well 
under  2  percent  of  the  population.  Inflation 
on  the  Island  Is  Just  6  percent  each  year.  Per 
capita  annual  Income  has  risen  from  $180 
U.S.  dollars  in  1960  to  over  two  thousand 
five-hundred  dollars.  At  the  same  time. 
Income  on  mainland  China  averages  less 
than  $200  each  year  per  person. 

These  two  Chinese  sUtes  are  the  greatest 
example  of  how  freedom  affects  progress. 

The  people  of  Red  China  have  been 
denied  basic  freedoms  that  Americans  and 
Taiwanese  take  for  granted.  One  Important 
freedom  that  the  Taiwanese  have  is  the 
right  to  an  education.  On  Taiwan,  nine 
years  of  compulsory  education  are  free. 
Ninety  percent  of  all  Taiwanese  are  literate! 
However,  on  Red  China  where  all  schools 
are  privately  run  Institutions,  only  60  per- 
cent of  the  population  can  read  and  write! 

Religious  freedom,  guaranteed  by  the  Tai- 
wanese constitution,  liardly  exists  in  Com- 
munist China.  Thousands  of  clergymen 
were  annihilated  during  the  Cultural  Revo- 
lution simply  because  of  their  religious  be- 
liefs. 

Another  obvious  effect  of  freedom,  so  well 
pointed  out  by  Senator  Goldwater.  Is  eco- 
nomic progress.  The  American  and  Taiwan- 
ese free-enterprise  systems  allow  the  con- 
siuner  to  decide  which  products  he  wants  to 
buy.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand  forces 
companies  to  offer  quality  goods  at  reasona- 
ble prices.  Yet  in  Red  China,  it's  the  govern- 
ment that  decides  who  will  seU  what  to 
whom  at  which  price. 

The  oppressive  lifestyle  that  many  Red 
Chinese  now  experience  has  revitalized  an 
ancient  Buddhist  adage— "Alive  in  the 
Bitter  Sea." 

"Alive  In  the  Bitter  Sea"  Is  the  title  of  a 
recently  published  book  about  Communist 
China  by  Fox  Butterfleld.  Mr.  Butterfield 
was  the  first  American  Journalist  allowed  to 
report  on  Mainland  China  from  inside  the 
country.  He  discovered  how  the  Chinese 
communist  elite,  while  preaching  equality, 
have  actually  taken  advantage  of  the  peas- 
ants and  have  risen  as  a  new  class  with  their 
own  large  homes,  servants,  special  book 
shops  and  food  stores. 

A  communist  periodical  "Cheng  Ming"  re- 
ported that  200  million  peasants,  almost  as 
many  people  as  live  in  the  United  States, 
are  living  In  a  condition  of  semi-starvation. 
While  the  People's  Communist  Republic 
has  been  trying  to  find  ways  to  feed  the 
population.  Taiwan  has  rapidly  progressed 
into  a  great  industrialized  nation.  Some- 


times it  seems  that  everything  we  own  is 
"Made  in  Taiwan."  What  greater  example 
do  we  have  of  how  freedom  affects  progress 
than  in  comparing  these  two  Chinese 
states?  On  one  side  of  the  Formosa  Strait 
slU  Free  C^hlna,  wWch  is  only  34  years  old, 
yet  the  people  liave  Increased  their  stand- 
ard of  living  almost  to  the  same  extent  that 
we  Americans  have  over  200  years.  Just  100 
miles  away  live  their  relatives  on  mainland 
China  a  country  whose  progress  is  far 
behind  that  of  Free  China.  What  Is  this  dif- 
ference? What  causes  this  great  disparity? 

To  us  it  is  obvious.  The  answer  is  Free- 
dom. Freedom  Translates  Into  Progress.* 
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The  remarks  follow: 
Rkmakks   op  the  PRxsionrT  to  thi  4Ist 
AmroAL  C^irvximoH  of  the  Natiokal  As- 
sociation or  Evangelicals 
The  PRKSioEirr.  Thank  you.  Thank  you 
very  much.  And  reverend  clery  all.  Senator 
Hawkins,    distinguished    members    of    the 
Florida  Congressional  delegation  and  all  of 
you,  I  can't  tell  you  how  you  have  warmed 
my  heart  with  your  welcome.  I'm  delighted 
to  be  here  today. 

Those  of  you  in  the  National  Association 
of  Evangelicals  are  known  for  your  spiritual 
and  humanitarian  work.  And  I  would  be  es- 
pecially remiss  if  I  didn't  discharge  right 
now  one  personal  debt  of  gratitude.  Ttiank 
you  for  your  prayers.  Nancy  and  I  have  felt 
their  presence  many  times  In  many  ways. 
And  believe  me,  for  us  they've  made  all  the 
difference.  The  other  day  in  the  East  Room 
of  the  White  House  at  a  meeting  there, 
someone  asked  me  whether  1  was  aware  of 
all  the  people  out  there  who  were  praying 
for  the  President  and  I  had  to  say,  "Yes,  I 
am.  I've  felt  it.  I  beUeve  in  intercesslonary 
prayer."  But  I  couldn't  help  but  say  to  that 
questioner  after  he'd  asked  the  question 
that— or  at  least  say  to  them  that  if  some- 
times when  he  was  praying  he  got  a  busy 
signal  it  was  Just  me  in  there  ahead  of  him. 
(Laughter). 

I  think  I  understand  how  Abraham  Lin- 
coln felt  when  he  said,  "I  have  been  driven 
many  times  to  my  knees  by  the  overwhelm- 
ing conviction  that  I  had  nowhere  else  to 
go." 

Prom  the  Joy  and  the  good  feeling  of  this 
conference,  I  go  to  a  political  reception. 
(Laughter).  Now,  I  don't  know  why  but  that 
bit  of  scheduling  reminds  me  of  a  story- 
daughter)— which  I'll  share  with  you.  An 
evangelical  minister  and  a  politician  arrived 
at  Heaven's  gate  one  day  together.  And  St. 
Peter,  after  doing  all  the  necessary  formali- 
ties, took  them  In  hand  to  show  them  where 
their  quarters  would  be.  And  he  took  them 
to  a  small  single  room  with  a  bed,  a  chair 
and  a  table  and  said  this  was  for  the  clergy- 
man. And  the  poUtican  was  a  little  worried 
about  what  might  be  in  store  for  him.  And 
he  couldn't  believe  it  then  when  St.  Peter 
stopped  In  front  of  a  beautiful  mansion  with 
lovely  grounds,  many  servants  and  told  him 
that  these  would  be  his  quarters.  And  he 
couldn't  help  but  ask.  he  said.  "But  wait. 


how— there's  something  wrong— how  do  I 
get  this  mansion  while  that  good  and  holy 
man  only  gets  a  single  room?" 

And  St.  Peter  said.  "You  have  to  under- 
stand how  things  are  up  here.  We've  got 
thousands  and  thousands  of  clergy.  You're 
the  first  politician  who  ever  made  tt" 
(Laughter).  (Applause). 

But  I  don't  want  to  contribute  to  a  stero- 
type.  (Laughter). 

So  I  tell  you  there  are  a  great  many  God- 
fearing, dedicated,  noble  men  and  women  in 
public  life,  present  company  included.  And, 
yes.  we  need  your  help  to  keep  us  ever  mind- 
ful of  the  ideas  and  the  principles  that 
brought  us  into  the  public  arena  In  the  first 
place.  The  basis  of  those  Ideas  and  princi- 
ples is  a  commitment  to  freedom  and  per- 
sonal liberty  that,  itself,  is  grounded  in  the 
much  deeper  realization  that  freedom  pros- 
pers only  where  the  blessings  of  God  are 
avidly  sought  and  humbly  accepted. 

The  American  experiment  In  democracy 
rests  on  this  Insight.  Its  discovery  was  the 
great  triumph  of  our  Founding  Fathers, 
voiced  by  William  Penn  when  he  said:  "If  we 
will  not  be  governed  by  God.  we  must  be 
governed  by  tyrants."  Explaining  the  in- 
alienable rights  of  men,  Jefferson  said. 
"The  God  who  gave  us  life,  gave  us  liberty 
at  the  same  time."  And  it  was  George  Wash- 
ington who  said  that  "of  all  the  dispositions 
and  habiU  wliich  lead  to  political  prosperi- 
ty, religion  and  morality  are  indispensable 
supports." 

And  finally,  that  shrewdest  of  all  observ- 
ers of  American  democracy,  Alexis  de  Toc- 
queville,  put  It  eloquently  after  he  had  gone 
on  a  search  for  the  secret  of  America's 
greatness  and  genius— and  he  said: 

"Not  until  I  went  into  the  Churches  of 
America  and  heard  her  pulpits  aflame  with 
righteousness  did  I  understand  the  great- 
ness and  the  genius  of  America.  America  is 
good.  And  If  America  ever  ceases  to  be  good. 
America  will  cease  to  be  great."  (Applause.) 
Well,  I  am  pleased  to  be  here  today  with 
you  who  are  keeping  America  great  by  keep- 
ing her  good.  Only  through  your  work  and 
prayers  and  those  of  millions  of  others  can 
we  hope  to  survive  this  perilous  centiur  and 
keep  alive  this  experiment  in  liberty,  this 
last,  best  hope  of  man. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  this  administra- 
tion is  motivated  by  a  political  philosophy 
that  sees  the  greatness  of  America  in  you. 
her  people,  and  In  your  families,  churches, 
neighborhoods,  communities— the  institu- 
tions tliat  foster  and  nourish  values  like 
concern  for  others  and  respect  for  the  rule 
of  law  under  God. 

Now,  I  don't  have  to  tell  you  that  this 
puts  us  in  opposition  to,  or  at  least  out  of 
step  with,  a  prevailing  attitude  of  many  who 
have  turned  to  a  modem-day  secularism, 
discarding  the  tried  and  time-tested  values 
upon  which  our  value  civilization  is  based. 
No  matter  how  well  Intentioned,  their  value 
system  Is  radically  different  from  that  of 
most  Americans.  And  while  they  proclaim 
that  they  are  freeing  us  from  superstitions 
of  the  past,  they  have  taken  upon  them- 
selves the  Job  of  superintending  us  by  gov- 
ernment rule  and  reg\ilation.  Sometimes 
their  voices  are  louder  than  ours,  but  they 
are  not  yet  a  majority.  (Applause.) 

An  example  of  that  vocal  superiority  is 
evident  in  a  controversy  now  going  on  in 
Washington.  And  since  I'm  involved.  I've 
been  waiting  to  hear  from  the  parents  of 
young  America.  How  far  are  they  willing  to 
go  in  giving  to  Government  their  preroga- 
tives as  parents? 
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Let  me  sUte  the  cue  u  briefly  wai  simply 
u  I  can.  An  organliattim  of  dtiaens  lincere- 
ly  motlvmted  and  deeply  concerned  about 
the  inereaae  in  Ulesitmate  births  and  abor- 
tions Involvlns  girls  well  below  the  ace  of 
consent  sometime  aco  established  a  nation- 
wide networic  of  clinics  to  offer  help  to 
these  girls  and  hopefully  alleviate  this  situa- 
tion. 

Now,  again,  let  me  say.  I  do  not  fault  their 
intent.  However,  in  their  weU-intentioned 
effort,  these  clinics  have  decided  to  provide 
advice  and  birth  control  drugs  and  devices 
to  underage  girls  without  the  knowledge  of 
their  parents. 

For  some  years  now,  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  helped  with  funds  to  subsidize 
these  clinics.  In  providing  for  this,  the  Con- 
gress decreed  that  every  effort  would  be 
made  to  maximise  parental  participation. 
Nevertheless,  the  drugs  and  devices  are  pre- 
scribed without  getting  parental  consent  or 
giving  notification  after  they've  done  so. 
Olrls  termed  "sexually  active"— and  that 
has  replaced  the  word  "promiscuous"— are 
given  this  help  In  order  to  prevent  Illegit- 
imate birth  or  abortion. 

We  have  ordered  clinics  receiving  federal 
funds  to  notify  the  parents  such  help  has 
been  given.  (Applause.)  One  of  the  nation's 
leading  newspapers  has  created  the  term 
"squeal  rule"  in  editorializing  against  us  for 
doing  this  and  we're  being  criticized  for  vio- 
lating the  privacy  of  young  people.  A  Judge 
has  recently  granted  an  injunction  against 
an  enforcement  of  our  rule. 

I've  watched  TV  panel  shows  discuss  this 
issue,  seen  columnists  pontificating  on  our 
error,  but  no  one  seems  to  mention  morality 
as  playing  a  part  in  the  subject  of  sex.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Is  all  of  Judeo-Christian  tradition  wrong? 
Are  we  to  believe  that  something  so  sacred 
can  be  looked  upon  as  a  purely  physical 
thing  with  no  potential  for  emotional  and 
psychological  harm?  And  isn't  it  the  par- 
ents' right  to  give  counsel  and  advice  to 
keep  their  children  from  tnnking  mistakes 
that  may  affect  their  entire  lives?  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Many  of  us  in  government  would  like  to 
Imow  what  parents  think  about  tills  intru- 
sion in  their  family  by  government.  We're 
going  to  fight  in  the  courts.  The  right  of 
parents  and  the  rights  of  family  take  prece- 
dence over  those  of  Washington-based  bu- 
reaucrats and  social  engineers.  (Applause). 

But  the  fight  against  parental  notification 
is  really  only  one  example  of  many  attempts 
to  water  down  traditional  values  and  even 
abrogate  the  original  terms  of  American  de- 
mocracy. Freedom  prospers  when  religion  is 
vibrant  and  the  rule  of  law  under  God  is  ac- 
knowledged. (Applause).  When  our  Found- 
ing Fathers  passed  the  first  amendment 
they  sought  to  protect  churches  from  gov- 
ernment Interference.  They  never  intended 
to  construct  a  wall  of  hostility  between  gov- 
ernment and  the  concept  of  religious  belief 
itself.  (Applause). 

The  evidence  of  this  permeates  our  histo- 
ry and  our  government.  The  Declaration  of 
Independence  mentions  the  Supreme  Being 
no  less  than  four  times.  "In  Qod  We  Trust" 
is  engraved  on  our  coinage.  The  Supreme 
Court  opens  its  proceedings  with  a  religious 
invocation.  And  the  Members  of  Congress 
open  their  sessions  with  a  prayer.  I  Just 
happen  to  believe  the  school  children  of  the 
United  States  are  entitled  to  the  same  privi- 
leges as  Supreme  Court  Judges  and  Con- 
gressmen. (Applause).  Last  year,  I  sent  the 
Congress  a  constitutional  amendment  to  re- 
store prayer  to  public  schools.  Already  this 


aeadon.  there's  growing  bipartisan  suiHwrt 
for  the  amendment  and  I  am  calling  (m  the 
Congrev  to  act  speedily  to  pass  it  and  to  let 
our  children  pray.  (Applause). 

Perhaps  some  of  you  read  recently  about 
the  Iiubbock  school  case  where  a  Judge  actu- 
ally ruled  that  it  was  imconstitutlonal  for  a 
school  district  to  give  equal  treatment  to  re- 
ligious and  nonrellgious  students  groups, 
even  when  the  group  meetings  were  being 
held  during  the  students'  own  time.  The 
first  amendment  never  Intended  to  require 
government  to  discriminate  against  religious 
speech.  (Applause). 

Senators  Denton  and  Hatfield  have  pro- 
posed legislation  in  the  Congress  on  the 
whole  question  of  prohibiting  discrimina- 
tion against  religious  forms  of  student 
speech.  Such  legislation  could  go  far  to  re- 
store freedom  of  religious  speech  for  public 
school  students.  And  I  hope  the  Congress 
considers  these  bills  quickly.  And  with  your 
help,  I  think  it's  possible  we  could  also  get 
the  constitutional  amendment  through  the 
Congress  this  year.  (Applause). 

More  than  a  decade  ago,  a  Supreme  Court 
decision  literally  wiped  off  the  books  of  50 
states  statutes  protecting  the  rights  of 
unborn  children.  Abortion  on  demand  now 
takes  the  lives  of  up  to  IH  million  unborn 
children  a  year.  Human  life  legislation 
ending  this  tragedy  will  some  day  pass  the 
Congress  and  you  and  I  must  never  rest 
imtll  it  does.  (Applause).  Unless  and  until  it 
can  be  proven  that  the  unborn  child  in  not  a 
Uvlng  enUty,  then  its  right  to  life,  Uberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  must  be  pro- 
tected. (Applause). 

You  may  remember  that  when  abortion 
on  demand  began  many,  and,  indeed,  I'm 
sure  many  of  you  warned  that  the  practice 
would  lead  to  a  decline  in  respect  for  human 
life,  that  the  philosophical  premises  used  to 
Justify  abortion  on  demand  would  ultimate- 
ly be  used  to  Justify  other  attaclis  on  the  sa- 
credness  of  human  life,  infanticide  or  mercy 
killing.  Tragically  enough,  those  warnings 
proved  all  too  true:  only  last  year  a  court 
permitted  the  death  by  starvation  of  a 
handicapped  infant. 

I  have  directed  the  Health  and  Human 
Services  Department  to  make  clear  to  every 
health  care  facility  in  the  United  States 
that  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  protects 
all  handicapped  persons  against  discrimina- 
tion based  on  handicaps,  including  infants. 
(Applause.)  And  we  have  taken  the  further 
step  of  requiring  that  each  and  every  recipi- 
ent of  federal  funds  who  provides  health 
care  services  to  infants  must  post  and  keep 
posted  In  a  conspicuous  place  a  notice  stat- 
ing that  "discriminatory  failure  to  feed  and 
care  for  handicapped  infants  in  this  facility 
is  prohibited  by  federal  law. '  It  also  lists  a 
24-hour,  toll-free  number  so  that  nurses  and 
others  may  report  violations  in  time  to  save 
the  infant's  life.  (Applause.) 

In  addition,  recent  legislation  introduced 
in  the  Congress  by  Representative  Henry 
Hyde  of  Illinois  not  only  increases  restric- 
tions on  publicly-financed  abortions,  it  also 
addresses  this  whole  problem  of  infanticide. 
I  urge  the  Congress  to  begin  hearings  and  to 
adopt  legislation  that  will  protect  the  right 
of  life  to  all  children,  including  the  disabled 
or  handicapped. 

Now.  I'm  sure  that  you  must  get  discour- 
aged at  times,  but  you've  done  better  than 
you  know,  perhaps.  There  is  a  great  spirit- 
ual awakening  in  America— (applause)— a  re- 
newal of  the  traditional  values  that  have 
been  the  bedrock  of  America's  goodness  and 
greatness.  One  recent  survey  by  a  Washing- 
ton-based research  council  concluded  that 


Americans  were  far  more  religioui  than  the 
people  of  other  nations;  95  percent  of  those 
surveyed  expressed  a  belief  in  Qod  and  a 
huge  majority  believed  the  Ten  Command- 
ments had  real  meaning  in  their  lives. 

And  another  study  has  found  that  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  Americans  disi4>- 
prove  of  adultery,  teenage  sex,  pornogra- 
phy, abortion  and  hard  drugs.  And  this 
same  study  showed  a  deep  reverence  for  the 
importance  of  family  ties  and  religious 
belief.  (Applause.) 

I  think  the  items  that  we've  discussed 
here  today  must  be  a  key  part  of  the  na- 
tion's political  agenda.  For  the  first  time 
the  Congress  is  openly  and  seriously  debat- 
ing and  dealing  with  the  prayer  and  abor- 
tion issues— and  that's  enormous  progress 
right  there.  I  repeat:  America  is  in  the  midst 
of  a  spiritual  awakening  and  a  moral  renew- 
al and  with  your  biblical  keynote.  And  with 
your  biblical  keynote,  I  say  today,  "Yes,  let 
Justice  roll  on  like  a  river,  righteousness  like 
a  never  falling  stream."  (Applause.) 

Now,  obviously,  much  of  this  new  political 
and  social  consensus  that  I  have  talked 
about  is  based  on  a  positive  view  of  Ameri- 
can history,  one  that  takes  pride  in  our 
country's  accomplishments  and  record.  But 
we  must  never  forget  that  no  government 
schemes  are  going  to  perfect  man.  We  know 
that  living  in  this  world  means  dealing  with 
what  philosophers  would  call  the  phenome- 
nology of  evil  or,  as  theologians  would  put 
it.  the  doctrine  of  sin. 

There  is  sin  and  evil  in  the  world.  And  we 
are  enjoined  by  scripture  and  the  Lord 
Jesus  to  oppose  it  with  all  our  might.  Our 
nation,  too,  has  a  legacy  of  evil  with  which 
it  must  deal.  The  glory  of  this  land  has  been 
its  capacity  for  transcending  the  moral  evils 
of  our  past.  For  example,  the  long  struggle 
of  minority  citizens  for  equal  rights  once  a 
source  of  disunity  and  civil  war  is  now  a 
point  of  pride  for  all  Americans.  We  must 
never  go  back.  There  is  no  room  for  racism, 
anti-semitism  or  other  forms  of  ethnic  and 
racial  hatred  in  this  country.  (Applause.)  I 
know  that  you  have  been  horrified,  as  have 
I,  by  the  resurgence  of  some  hate  groups 
preaching  bigotry  and  prejudice.  Use  the 
mighty  voice  of  your  pulpits  and  the  power- 
ful standing  of  your  churches  to  denounce 
and  Isolate  these  hate  groups  in  our  midst. 
The  commandment  given  us  is  clear  and 
simple:  "Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself."  (Applause.) 

But  whatever  sad  episodes  exist  in  our 
past,  any  objective  observer  must  hold  a 
positive  view  of  American  history,  a  history 
that  has  been  the  story  of  hopes  fulfilled 
and  dreams  made  into  reality.  Especially  in 
this  century,  America  has  kept  alight  the 
torch  of  freedom,  but  not  Just  for  ourselves, 
but  for  millions  of  others  around  the  world. 

And  this  brings  me  to  my  final  point 
today.  During  my  first  press  conference  as 
President,  in  answer  to  a  direct  question,  I 
pointed  out  that,  as  good  Marxists-Lenin- 
ists, the  Soviet  leaders  have  openly  and  pub- 
licly declared  that  the  only  morality  they 
recognize  is  that  which  will  further  their 
cause,  which  is  world  revolution.  I  think  I 
should  point  out,  I  was  only  quoting  Lenin, 
their  gtiiding  spirit  who  said  in  1920  that 
they  repudiate  all  morality  that  proceeds 
from  supernatural  ideas— that  Is  their  name 
for  religion— or  Ideas  that  are  outside  class 
conceptions.  Morality  Is  entirely  subordi- 
nate to  the  interests  of  class  war.  And  every- 
thing is  moral  that  is  necessary  for  the  an- 
nihilation of  the  old,  exploiting  social  order 
and  for  uniting  the  proletariat. 
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Wen.  I  think  the  refusal  of  many  influen- 
tial people  to  accept  this  elementary  fact  of 
Soviet  doctrine  illustrates  an  historical  re- 
luctance to  see  totalitarian  powers  for  what 
they  are.  We  saw  this  phenomenon  in  the 
1930b.  We  see  It  too  often  today.  This  does 
not  mean  we  should  isolate  ourselves  and 
refuse  to  seek  an  understanding  with  them. 
I  intend  to  do  everything  I  can  to  persuade 
them  of  our  peaceful  Intent,  to  remind  them 
that  it  was  the  West  that  refused  to  use  its 
nuclear  monopoly  In  the  '40's  and  '50's  for 
territorial  gain  and  which  now  proposes  50- 
percent  cuts  in  strategic  ballistic  missUes 
and  the  elimination  of  an  entire  class  of 
land-based  intermediate-range  nuclear  mis- 
siles. (Applause.) 

At  the  same  time,  however,  they  must  be 
made  to  imderstand  we  will  never  compro- 
mise our  principles  and  standards.  We  will 
never  give  away  our  freedom.  We  will  never 
abandon  our  belief  in  God.  (Applause.)  And 
we  will  never  stop  searching  for  a  genuine 
peace,  but  we  can  assure  none  of  these 
things  America  stands  for  through  the  so- 
called  nuclear  freeze  solutions  proposed  by 
some. 

The  truth  is  that  a  freeze  now  would  be  a 
very  dangerous  fraud,  for  that  is  merely  the 
illusion  of  peace.  The  reality  is  that  we  must 
find  peace  through  strength.  (Applause.) 

I  would  agree  to  a  freeze  if  only  we  could 
freeze  the  Soviet's  global  desires.  (Ap- 
plause.) A  freeze  at  current  levels  of  weap- 
ons would  remove  any  incentive  for  the  So- 
viets to  negotiate  seriously  in  Geneva,  and 
virtually  end  our  chances  to  achieve  the 
major  arms  reductions  which  we  have  pro- 
posed. Instead,  they  would  achieve  their  ob- 
jectives through  the  freeze.  A  freeze  would 
reward  the  Soviet  Union  for  its  enormous 
and  unparalleled  military  buildup.  It  would 
prevent  the  essential  and  long  overdue  mod- 
ernization of  United  States  and  allied  de- 
fenses and  would  leave  our  aging  forces  in- 
creasingly vulnerable.  And  an  honest  freeze 
would  require  extensive  prior  negotiations 
on  the  systems  and  numbers  to  be  limited 
and  on  the  measures  to  ensiire  effective  ver- 
ification and  compliance.  And  the  kind  of  a 
freeze  that  has  been  suggested  would  be  vir- 
tually impossible  to  verify.  Such  a  major 
effort  would  divert  us  completely  from  our 
current  negotiations  on  achieving  substan- 
tial reductions.  (Applause.) 

A  number  of  years  ago,  I  heard  a  young 
father,  a  very  prominent  young  man  in  the 
entertainment  world,  addressing  a  tremen- 
dous gathering  in  California.  It  was  during 
the  time  of  the  cold  war  and  communism 
and  our  own  way  of  life  were  very  much  on 
people's  minds.  And  he  was  speaking  to  that 
subject.  And  suddenly,  though,  I  heard  him 
saying,  "I  love  my  little  girls  more  than  any- 
thing—" And  I  said  to  myself,  "Oh,  no, 
don't.  You  can't— don't  say  that."  But  I  had 
underestimated  him.  He  went  on:  "I  would 
rather  see  my  little  girls  die  now,  still  be- 
lieving in  God,  than  have  them  grow  up 
under  communism  and  one  day  die  no 
longer  believing  in  God."  (Applause.) 

There  were  thousands  of  young  people  in 
that  audience.  They  came  to  their  feet  with 
shouts  of  Joy.  They  had  instantly  recog- 
nized the  profound  truth  in  what  he  had 
said,  with  regard  to  the  physical  and  the 
soul  and  what  was  truly  Important. 

Yes,  let  us  pray  for  the  salvation  of  all  of 
those  who  Uve  in  that  totalitarian  dark- 
ness—pray they  will  discover  the  Joy  of 
knowing  God.  But  until  they  do.  let  us  be 
aware  that  while  they  preach  the  suprema- 
cy of  the  sUte,  declare  its  omnipotence  over 
individual  man,   and  predict  its  eventual 


domination  of  all  peoples  on  the  Earth— 
they  are  the  focus  of  evil  In  the  modem 
world.  It  was  C.  S.  Lewis  who,  in  his  unfor- 
gettable Screwtape  letters,  wrote:  "The 
greatest  evil  is  not  done  now  in  those  sordid 
dens  of  crime'  that  Dickens  loved  to  paint. 
It  is  not  even  done  in  concentration  camps 
and  labor  camps.  In  those  we  see  its  final 
result.  But  it  is  conceived  and  ordered 
(movMi,  seconded,  carried,  and  minuted)  in 
clear,  carpeted,  warmed,  and  well-lighted  of- 
fices, by  quiet  men  with  white  collars  and 
cut  fingenudls  and  smooth-shaven  cheeks 
who  do  not  need  to  raise  their  voice." 

Because  these  "quiet  men"  do  not  "raise 
their  voices,"  because  they  sometimes  speak 
in  soothing  tones  of  brotherhood  and  peace, 
because,  like  other  dicUtors  before  them, 
they're  always  making  "their  final  territori- 
al demand."  some  would  have  us  accept 
them  at  their  word  and  accommodate  our- 
selves to  their  aggressive  impulses.  But,  if 
history  teaches  anything,  it  teaches  that 
simple-minded  appeasement  or  wishful 
♦■hiniting  alMut  our  adversaries  is  folly.  It 
means  the  betrayal  of  our  past,  the  squan- 
dering of  our  freedom. 

So,  I  urge  you  to  speak  out  against  those 
who  would  place  the  United  States  in  a  posi- 
tion of  military  and  moral  Inferiority.  You 
know.  I've  always  believed  that  old  Screw- 
tape  reserved  his  best  efforts  for  those  of 
you  in  the  church.  So,  in  your  discussions  of 
the  nuclear  freeze  proposals,  I  urge  you  to 
beware  the  temptation  of  pride— the  temp- 
Ution  of  blithely  declaring  yourselves  above 
it  all  and  label  both  sides  equally  at  fault,  to 
Ignore  the  facts  of  history  and  the  aggres- 
sive impulses  of  an  evil  empire,  to  simply 
call  the  arms  race  a  giant  misunderstanding 
and  thereby  remove  yourself  from  the 
struggle  between  right  and  wrong  and  good 
and  evil. 

I  ask  you  to  resist  the  attempts  of  those 
who  would  have  you  withhold  your  support 
for  our  efforts,  this  administration's  efforts, 
to  keep  America  strong  and  free,  while  we 
negotiate  real  and  verifiable  reductions  in 
the  world's  nuclear  arsenals  and  one  day, 
with  God's  help,  their  total  elimination. 

(  ADD1&U5€.  ) 

While  America's  military  strength  is  im- 
portant, let  me  add  here  that  I  have  always 
maintained  that  the  struggle  now  going  on 
for  the  world  will  never  be  decided  by 
bombs  or  rockets,  by  armies  or  military 
might.  The  real  crisis  we  face  today  is  a  spir- 
itual one:  at  root,  it  is  a  test  of  moral  will 
and  faith. 

Whlttaker  Chambers,  the  man  whose  own 
religious  conversioh  made  him  a  witness  to 
one  of  the  terrible  traumas  of  our  time,  the 
Hiss-Chambers  case,  wrote  that  the  crisis  of 
the  Western  World  exists  to  the  degree  in 
which  the  West  is  indifferent  to  God,  the 
degree  to  which  It  collaborates  in  commu- 
nism's attempt  to  make  man  stand  alone 
without  (jod.  And  then  he  said,  "For  Marx- 
ism-Leninism is  actually  the  second  oldest 
faith  first  proclaimed  In  the  Garden  of 
Eden  with  the  words  of  temptation,  'Ye 
shall  be  as  gods.' " 

"The  Western  world  can  answer  this  chal- 
lenge." he  wrote,  "but  only  provided  that  its 
faith  In  God  and  the  freedom  he  enjoins  is 
as  great  as  communism's  faith  in  man." 

I  believe  we  shall  rise  to  the  challenge.  I 
believe  that  communism  is  another  sad,  bi- 
zarre chapter  in  human  history  whose  last 
pages  even  now  are  being  written.  I  believe 
this  because  the  source  of  our  strength  in 
the  quest  for  human  freedom  is  not  materi- 
al but  spiritual.  And  because  it  knows  no 
limitation,  it  must  terrify  and  ultimately  tri- 


umph over  those  who  would  enslave  their 
fellow  man.  For  in  the  words  of  Isaiah:  "He 
giveth  power  to  the  faint:  and  to  them  that 
have  no  might  He  incmued  strength  .  .  . 
But  they  that  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall 
renew  their  strength:  they  shall  mount  up 
with  wings  as  eagles;  they  shall  nm  and  not 
be  weary  .  .  ."  (Applause). 

Yes.  change  your  world.  One  of  our 
Founding  Fathers,  Thomas  Paine,  said,  "We 
have  it  within  our  power  to  begin  the  world 
over  again."  We  can  do  it  doing  together 
what  no  one  church  could  do  by  Itself.  God 
bless  you  and  thank  you  very  much.  (Ap- 
plause).* 


POLICY  ALTERNATIVES  TO  THE 
TtSF  BAILOUT 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Hi.  President, 
E>r.  Robert  E.  Weintraub,  a  senior 
economist  for  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  has  Just  published  the 
first  of  a  three-part  study  of  U.S.  bank 
lending  to  LDC's  and  Eastern  bloc  nar 
tions  entitled  "International  Debt: 
Crisis  and  Challenge."  In  my  estima- 
tion, this  paper  deserves  the  full  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  and  their  staffs 
as  Congress  prepares  to  debate  the  re- 
quest for  an  $8.5  billion  bailout  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund. 

Dr.  Weintraub  systematically  re- 
views the  origins  of  the  current  debt 
crunch,  the  ability  of  the  LDC's  and 
the  banks  to  honor  their  commit- 
ments, the  nature  of  the  doomsday 
scenarios  involving  the  collapse  of  the 
international  monetary  system  should 
widespread  debt  repudiation  occur, 
and  the  likely  impact  of  current  ad- 
ministration proposals  for  dealing 
with  the  debt  problem.  In  essence.  Dr. 
Weintraub  concludes  that,  first,  a  re- 
viving world  economy  will  improve  the 
export  position  of  troubled  debtors 
and  thus  significantly  reduce  their  bal- 
ance-of-pasonents  difficulties,  and 
second,  that  the  reaUties  of  interna- 
tional banking  and  our  regulatory 
system  do  not  support  the  theory  of 
widespread  bank  failures  should  de- 
faults occur. 

The  particular  portion  of  this  study 
to  which  I  would  like  to  direct  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  today.  Mr. 
President,  is  the  final  chapter  of  Dr. 
Weintraub's  study.  In  it,  he  critiques 
the  current  administration  policy  for 
defusing  the  debt  bomb  and  finds  it 
lacking  in  many  respects.  In  particu- 
lar. Dr.  Weintraub  finds  that  an  in- 
crease in  IMF  and  GAB  resources  is 
both  imnecessary  and  possibly  coun- 
terproductive to  significant  long-term 
economic  reforms  by  troubled  debtors. 
He  then  proceeds  to  elucidate  an  alter- 
native set  of  policy  recommendations 
involving  the  promotion  of  real,  nonin- 
flationary  economic  growth  in  the  in- 
dustrialized nations  and  the  LDC's, 
necessary  adjustments  on  the  part  of 
bankers  who  made  the  bad  loans  in 
the  first  place,  and  the  willingness  of 
central    banks    and    governments    to 
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extend  short  term,  bilateral  bridge 
loans  when  necessary. 

In  the  view  of  this  Senator,  Mr. 
President,  Congress  has  been  asked  to 
squander  over  $8  billion  in  precious 
domestic  resources  on  behalf  of  a 
hasty  and  ill-advised  policy  proposal. 
Dr.  Weintraub  has  made  an  Invaluable 
contribution  to  the  debate  by  demon- 
strating that  an  IMF  bailout  is  not 
only  a  questionable  policy  pursuit,  but 
is  in  fact  completely  at  odds  with  the 
economic  objectives  we  should  be  pur- 
suing in  the  interest  of  real  worldwide 
recovery  and  growth. 

I  ask  that  the  relevant  portion  of  Dr. 
Weintraub's  study  be  printed  in  the 

RCCORO. 

The  material  follows: 
Iktbmatioral  Dxbt:  Crisis  and  Challenge 
(By  Robert  E.  Weintraub) 
IV.  soLunoifs 

In  the  second  half  of  1983.  it  became  clear 
that  some  Eastern  bloc  nations  and  LDCs 
could  not  service  their  external  debts  and 
that  the  solvency  of  some  of  their  creditors 
was  threatened.  'Pot  U.S.  banks,  the  exter- 
nal debts  and  economic  problems  of  Brazil 
and  Mexico  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  Argenti- 
na, Chile,  and  Venezuela  are  especially  trou- 
blesome. 

The  U.S.  solution. 

On  December  21.  1982,  Treasury  Secretary 
Donald  Regan  told  the  House  Banking 
Committee  that  "the  n.S.  strategy  to  deal 
with  current  strains  on  the  International  fi- 
nancial system  contains  five  key  elements." 
The  first  calls  for  "orderly,  but  effective  do- 
mestic adjustment  efforts  by  each  country 
concerned."  On  February  14,  1983,  Secre- 
tary Regan  told  the  Senate  Banking  Com- 
mittee that  this  "wUl  entail  multi-year  ef- 
forts, usually  involving  measures  to  address 
some  conblnation  of  the  following  problems: 
rigid  exchange  rates;  subsidies  and  protec- 
tionism; distorted  prices;  inefficient  state 
enterpiises:  uncontrolled  government  ex- 
penditures and  large  fiscal  deficits;  excessive 
and  inflationary  monetary  growth;  and  in- 
terest rate  controls  which  discourage  pri- 
vate savings  and  distort  Investment  pat- 
terns." 

In  supportive  testimony  before  the  House 
Banking  Committee  on  February  2,  1983, 
Federal  Reserve  Board  Chairman  Paul  A. 
Volcker  stressed  the  need  for  "determined 
action  by  major  borrowing  countries  to 
change  their  economic  policies  ...  to  cut 
down  on  very  high  rates  of  Inflation  and 
budget  deficits,  to  establish  realistic  foreign 
exchange  rates  and  domestic  interest  rates, 
to  encourage  greater  economic  efficiency, 
and,  as  a  result,  to  aim  for  substantial  re- 
ductions in  external  (trade  and  current  ac- 
count) deficits." 

The  second  element  of  the  XJS.  strategy 
calls  for  "readiness  to  provide  official  fi- 
nancing." Secretary  Regan  identified  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  (IMF)  as  "the 
key  institution  for  this  purpose"  stating 
that  the  Reagan  administration  favored 
"strengthening  IMF  resources.  ...  by  an  in- 
crease from  (67  billion  to  $99  billion  (plus) 
an  expansion  of  the  IMF's  Oeneral  Agree- 
ments to  Borrow,  (OAB)"  in  an  amount 
equal  to  $12  billion.  All  IMF  members  would 
be  given  access  to  GAB  funds  under  certain 
circumstances.  Chairman  Volcker  testified 
that  the  IMF  plays  "the  key  coordinating 
and  substantive  role."  Only  the  IMF,  he 
said,  "can  effectively  combine  the  several  in- 


gredients necessary  to  encourage  both 
sound  adjustments  and  necessary  financ- 
ing. .  . 

The  IMF  has  requested  tlutt  the  quota  in- 
creases and  the  new  OAB  money  be  paid 
into  the  IMF  by  the  end  of  1983.  The  U.S. 
share  would  be  $5.8  billion  of  the  proposed 
quota  Increases  and  $2.6  billion  of  the  pro- 
posed OAB  expansion.  The  total  U.S.  cost 
would  be  $8.4  biUion.  The  United  SUtes 
would  provide  $8.4  billion  of  assets  that  can 
be  converted  by  the  IMF  quickly  into  pur- 
chasing power.  When  converted,  the  U.S. 
would  receive  an  equivalent  book-entry 
claim  on  the  IMF  which,  however,  could  be 
used  only  for  purchasing  foreign  currencies 
to  support  the  dollar. 

Third,  the  U.S.  strategy  calls  for  "contin- 
ued commercial  bank  lending."  Chairman 
Volcker  called  for  "arrangements  among  the 
bank  creditors  to  provide  enought  continu- 
ing credit  to  maintain  continuity  of  pay- 
ments and  a  financial  environment  in  which 
orderly  adjustment  programs  can  be  imple- 
mented." 

The  fourth  element,  as  stated  by  Secre- 
tary Regan,  calls  for  "governments  and  cen- 
tral banks  In  lending  countries  to  act  quick- 
ly to  respond  to  debt  emergencies  when 
they  occur."  In  support.  Chairman  Volcker 
stated  that  we  must  assure,  "in  specific  in- 
stances, short-term  'bridging'  credit  by  na- 
tional monetary  authorities,  acting  bilat- 
erally or  through  the  Bank  for  Internation- 
al Settlements  ...  to  meet  minimum  and 
immediate  liquidity  requirements  while  ad- 
justment and  borrowing  programs  are  being 
arranged." 

PlnaUy,  the  U.S.  strategy  calls  for  "eco- 
nomic policies  in  the  major  industrialized 
countries  that  will  produce  economic 
growth,"  Chairman  Volcker  testified  that 
this  part  of  the  program  would  establish 
"an  environment  of  sustained  recovery  and 
expansion  in  the  industrialized  world,"  a 
"critically  important"  priority. 
Evaluation 
The  First  Element 

No  approach  to  the  international  debt 
crisis  can  succeed  if  it  does  not  achieve  sub- 
stantial reductions  in  the  trade  and  current 
account  deficits  of  debtor  nations.  The  ques- 
tion is  how  to  achieve  these  reductions.  Sec- 
retary Regan  and  Chairman  Volcker  have 
suggested  a  nimiber  of  constructive  possi- 
bilities. The  keystone  is  that  financially 
strained  debtor  nations  "establish  realistic 
foreign  exchange  rates"  either  by  devalu- 
ation or  floating.  In  time,  this  would  in- 
crease the  exports  of  debtor  nations  and  de- 
crease their  imports.  Improving  both  trade 
and  current  account  balances.  It  would  also 
attract  new  foreign  direct  investment, 
making  it  easier  to  balance  current  account 
deficits.  To  validate  the  new  exchange  rates, 
it  is  important  that  debtor  nations  reduce 
governmental  expenditures  and  moderate 
money  growth  permanently  In  order  to  pre- 
vent renewed  downward  pressure  on  ex- 
ctiange  rates.  Finally.  Secretary  Regan  and 
Chairman  Volcker  correctly  urge  debtor  na- 
tions to  abandon  subsidies,  protectionism. 
Interest  rate  controls,  and  the  like.  This  ele- 
ment of  the  administration's  strategy  is  easy 
to  support,  but  the  debtor  nations,  not  the 
United  States,  must  implement  it. 
The  Second  Element 

The  most  controversial  element  of  the 
UJ3.  strategy  is  the  proposal  to  "provide 
(more)  official  financing"  by  increasing  IMF 
quotas  by  $32  billion  and  increasing  OAB  by 
$12  billion  by  the  end  of  1983.  There  are  a 
number  of  reasons  for  questioning  the  pro- 


posal. The  IMF  does  not  need  additional  re- 
sources. The  money  will  not  be  raised  quick- 
ly enough  to  help  and.  in  fact,  events  tiave 
already  occurred  that  will  solve  the  present 
crisis  without  further  official  financing. 
Also,  more  IMF  aid  could  be  counterproduc- 
tive. Finally,  viewed  as  insurance,  the  cost 
appears  greater  ttuui  the  benefits. 

The  IMF  already  has  substantial  unused 
financial  resources  and  the  power  to  create 
and  raise  additional  billions  of  dollars.  It 
has  $8  billion  immediately  available  in  the 
form  of  on -hand  lending  resources.  It  also 
has  a  large  free  or  unpledged  gold  stock,  the 
power  to  create  new  Special  Drawing  Rights 
(SDRs),  and  certain  borrowing  powers. 
Some  would  argue,  however,  ttiat  apart 
from  the  $8  billion  on  hand,  the  IMF's  ex- 
isting financial  resources  are  more  apparent 
ttianreal. 

First,  the  IMF's  Board  of  Oovemors  must 
approve  any  sale  of  its  gold  or  its  pledge  to 
member  nations  for  use  as  collateral,  allow- 
ing them  to  borrow  on  the  open  market 
with  favorable  terms.  The  board  would  also 
have  to  approve  any  new  SDR  Issue  and  al- 
location. These  are  major  policy  decisions, 
and  there  Is  no  ordinary  authority  or  histor- 
ical precedent  for  such  actions.  In  both 
cases,  therefore,  approval  could  be  difficult 
to  obtain.  If  the  United  States  opposed  such 
solutions,  as  it  has  in  the  past,  no  approval 
would  be  given,  since  an  85  percent  affirma- 
tive vote  is  required  and  the  United  States 
holds  more  than  15  percent  of  the  votes. 

Second,  it  must  be  recognized  that  newly 
created  SDRs  would  not  be  assigned  to  the 
fund  itself,  but  would  be  allocated  directly 
to  member  nations  by  the  existing  formula. 
Thus,  it  would  take  a  huge  increase  in  SDRs 
to  provide  troubled  Eastern  bloc  nations 
and  LDCs  even  moderate  amounts  of  new, 
hard  currency.  In  addition,  since  a  country 
can  use  its  SDR  allocation  as  it  sees  fit,  the 
IMF  could  not  Impose  conditions  that  would 
constrain  a  nation  from  pursuing  inflation- 
ary policies. 

Third,  although  the  fund  can  now  borrow 
from  member  or  nonmember  nations  on  a 
case-by-case  basis— from  Saudi  Arabia,  for 
example,  or  other  nations  with  large  liquid 
assets— and  can  do  so  by  a  routine  vote  of 
the  Board  of  Oovemors,  the  sources  of  such 
borrowing  are  dwindling. 

Although  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  IMF 
to  use  its  gold  stock,  create  new  SDRs,  or 
obtain  additional  resources  by  borrowing, 
and  although  there  are  retrictions  on  how  it 
can  allocate  newly  created  SDRs  and  limits 
on  the  leverage  it  would  get  from  such  allo- 
cations, the  IMF  does  have  substantial 
unused  financial  resources  and  the  potential 
for  creating  more.  It  holds  approximately 
100  million  ounces  of  gold  worth  $40  to  $50 
billion  (at  current  prices),  plus  $8  billion  in 
cash.  It  also  has  virtually  unlimited  power 
to  create  new  SDRs  and  it  has  certain  bor- 
rowing powers.  The  combination  of  these 
assets  and  powers  provides  a  formidable 
package  of  "last  resort"  financial  resources 
and  powers. 

Even  if  IMF  had  no  unused  resources,  in- 
creasing IMF  quotas  and  expanding  OAB 
would  not  help  and  is  not  necessary.  Events 
already  have  occurred  that  wHl  defuse  the 
current  crisis  before  the  new  funds  are 
scheduled  to  be  paid  into  the  IMF  and  OAB. 
which  is  not  until  the  end  of  1983.  Debtor 
nations  that  could  not  service  their  debts  in 
1982  have  taken  steps  to  reduce  their  exter- 
nal deficits.  Most  important,  exchange  rates 
have  been  adjusted  in  many  countries,  in- 
cluding Mexico  and  Brazil.  Creditors  have 
eased  the  liquidity  crunch,  maturing  loans 


have  been  rescheduled  and  the  IMF  and 
commercial  banks  have  granted  additional 
loans.  Finally,  interest  rates  have  fallen, 
and  a  strong  economic  recovery  seems  to  be 
underway  in  the  United  States  and  other 
developed  nations.  New  policies  and  eco- 
nomic trends  will  make  it  far  easier  for 
debtor  nations  to  service  their  debts  in  1983 
than  in  1982. 

There  Is  not  need  to  increase  IMF  quotas 
or  expand  OAB  now.  In  fact,  It  could  be 
counterproductive  to  do  so.  Knowing  that 
the  IMF  and  GAB  have  acquired  $44  billion 
in  additional  financial  resources,  debtor  na- 
tions could  avoid  or  renege  on  the  "deter- 
mined action"  that  must  be  piusured  if  they 
are  to  ever  manage  their  external  debts.  Pri- 
vate lenders  could  be  drawn  into  extending 
new  credits  with  the  Uttle  chance  of  repay- 
ment. The  problem  would  be  put  off,  not 
solved,  and  would  grow  over  time. 

Analysis  of  near-term  capabilities,  prob- 
lems, and  trends  does  not  support  the  ad- 
^linlstratlon's  call  for  "strengtheaing  IMF 
resources."  There  remains  the  question  of 
whether  the  insurance  that  the  U.S.  contri- 
bution would  buy  is  worth  the  $8.4  billion 
cost.  The  benefits  depend  on  the  loss  that  is 
Insured  against,  an  unknown  figure.  My  best 
estimate  of  the  maximum  loss  (in  current 
value)  U  $30  billion. 

Although  anything  is  possible,  the  worst- 
case  scenarios  that  have  been  presented  in 
response  to  the  current  debt  crisis,  involving 
the  collapse  of  the  U.S.  banking  system  and 
the  virtual  cessation  of  international  trade, 
are  too  unlikely  to  be  worth  Insuring 
against.  If  they  were  real  dangers,  the  case 
for  "strengthening  IMF  resources"  would  be 
strong,  but  they  are  not.  Nor  is  there  a  case 
for  protecting  against  a  redistribution  of 
market  shares  in  banldng,  even  though  that 
would  Involve  some  painful  local  adjust- 
ments. The  $8.4  billion  proposed  U.S.  contri- 
butions must  be  viewed  as  insurance  against 
a  partial  reduction  of  exports  and  a  result- 
ing decrease  in  real  ONP  in  the  event  of 
T.nf;  defaults.  Considering  all  the  factors 
that  would  affect  international  finance  and 
trade  and  U.S.  exports  as  a  result  of  major 
widespread  defaults,  it  is  estimated  that 
U.S.  real  ONP  would  be  decreased  by  no 
more  than  1.5  percent,  or  $45  billion  (in  cur- 
rent value).  The  Council  of  Economic  Advis- 
ers estimates  that  U.S.  real  GNP  is  likely  to 
be  decreased  by  0.5  percent,  or  $15  billion, 
as  LDCs  reduce  their  Imports  under  the  ad- 
ministration's strategy.  (Part  of  tills  reduc- 
tion has  already  occurred.)  Thus,  the  pro- 
posed $8.4  billion  In  U.S.  contributions 
would  Insure  against  a  maximum  loss  of  real 
GNP  of  $30  billion.  Ordinarily,  the  potential 
loss  In  purchasing  insurance  against  an 
event  with  a  significant  change  of  occurring 
is  a  much  greater  multiple  of  the  premium 
ttian  is  the  case  here. 

The  Third  Element 
Viewed  alone,  continued  bank  lending  to 
debtor  nations  is  not  controversial.  Banks 
wiU  "provide  enough  continuing  credit"  if  it 
is  in  their  best  interest  to  do  so.  The  ques- 
tion Is  whether  governmental  policy  should 
promote  this  action.  There  are  indications 
that  the  U.S.  government  has  encouraged 
bank  lending  to  LDCs  In  the  past,  and  the 
proposal  to  Increase  IMF  quotas  and  expand 
OAB  Is  designed  in  part  to  make  it  easier 
for  banks  to  continue  lending  to  developing 
nations,  especially  those  that  are  financially 
strained.  Doubtless  banks  would  feel  more 
secure  lending  to  LDCs  If  their  governments 
see  the  IMP  as  an  elastic  conduit  for  help- 
ing debtor  nations.  Under  certain  circum- 
stances, however,  continued  lending  could 


lead  to  a  magnification  of  the  same  impru- 
dent lending  practices  ttiat  helped  create 
the  present  debt  crisis.  Governmental  policy 
to  promote  bank  lending  to  debtor  nations 
is  not  desirable. 

The  Fourth  Element 
The  fourth  element  of  the  XJS.  strategy 
calls  for  "governments  and  central  banks  In 
lending  countries  to  act  quickly  to  respond 
to  debt  emergencies  when  they  occur."  Gov- 
ernments and  central  banks  already  have 
ample  powers  to  do  so,  and  the  administra- 
tion is  not  asking  for  anything  new.  This 
part  of  the  strategy  is  not  controvereiaL 
The  Fifth  Element 
The  final  element  of  the  UJ3.  strategy 
calls  for  free  world  Industrialized  nations  to 
expand  their  economies.  No  one  can  effec- 
tively argue  against  this,  provided  that  poli- 
cies adopted  do  not  lead  to  another  Infla- 
tionary  surge    In   the    industrialized    free 
world.  If  Inflation  Is  reaccelerated,  recession 
wUl   eventually   follow.   As  stated  by   the 
IMF's  Interim  Committee  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  in  its  February  10,  1983.  Paris 
Communique,  "successful  handling  of  the 
Inflation  problem  is  a  necessary— albeit  not 
sufficient — condition  for  sustained  growth." 
The  communique  "urged  national  authori- 
ties. In  their  efforts  to  promote  sustained  re- 
covery, to  avoid  measures  that  might  gener- 
ate harmful  expectations  with  regard  to  In- 
flation."  Unfortunately,  it  Is  not  clear  that 
Inflationary  measures  will  be  avoided. 
Summary 
The  UJS.  strategy  for  solving  the  debt 
problem  is  debatable  and  risky.  First,  the 
proposed  Increases  In  IMF  quotas  and  GAB 
are  not  necessary  at  this  time.  The  legisla- 
tive debate  on  the  proposal  to  increase  IMF 
quotas  and  expand  OAB  should  be  delayed 
until  next  year.  Events  are  defusing  the 
debt  bomb,  and  it  Is  wiser  to  discuss  the  pro- 
posal In  a  non-crisis  atmosphere. 

Second,  although  continued  bank  lending 
per  se  is  not  controversial,  promoting  such 
lending  involves  risks.  Banks  should  be  al- 
lowed to  determine  what  Is  In  their  own  best 
interests,  with  the  understanding  that  they 
alone  bear  the  risks.  If  It  can  be  shown  that 
the  national  Interest  is  Involved,  national  re- 
sources should  be  put  at  risk.  No  such  inter- 
est has  yet  been  demonstrated. 

Third,  although  economic  recovery  and 
sustained  growth  Is  critically  important.  It  Is 
essential  to  avoid  Inflationary  policies  in 
pursuing  recovery  and  growth.  Specific  poli- 
cies for  achieving  recovery  and  sustaining 
growth  without  reaccelerating  inflation 
have  not  yet  been  delineated.  That  deficien- 
cy should  be  corrected  promptly. 
Asset-exchange  proposals 
There  is  considerable  sentiment  for 
making  banks  "pay"  for  congressional  ap- 
proval of  Increased  IMF  quotas  and  expand- 
ed OAB  and  then  giving  the  payment  to 
debtor  nations  so  they  can  live  with  their 
debts  more  easily.  One  plan  would  require 
banks  to  discount  foreign  loans  In  exchange 
for  securities  issued  by  a  U.S.  government  or 
International  agency.  The  buying  agency 
would  reschedule  the  loans  on  terms  more 
favorable  to  debtor  nations.  For  example, 
banks  might  be  required  to  discount  their 
foreign  loans  to  the  Federal  Reserve  at 
prices  well  below  par,  and  the  Federal  Re- 
serve would  reschedule  them  at  Interest 
rates  well  below  market  rates  and  with 
stretched-out  repayments. 

There  are  at  least  four  problems  with  this 
approach.  First,  the  external  debt  problems 
of  Eastern  bloc  nations  and  IX>Cs  are  coim- 


try  specific,  so  it  makes  no  sense  to  treat  the 
loans  as  equally  risky.  Some  foreign  loans, 
even  to  non-OPEC  developing  countries,  are 
in  little  danger  of  default  or  being  repudiat- 
ed. Thus,  under  the  asset-exchange  propos- 
al, the  purchasing  agency  (e.g.,  the  Federal 
Reserve)  would  have  to  decide  which  loans 
banks  were  required  to  discount.  Given  such 
power,  the  agency  would  be  in  a  position  to 
discriminate  among  countries  and  banks.  It 
would  be  unwise  to  give  such  discretion  to 
any  agency,  national  or  IntemationaL 

Second,  it  should  l>e  remembered  that 
medium-  and  long-term  loans  made  by  U.S. 
banks  constitute  only  about  20  percent  of 
the  total  medium-  and  long-term  indebted- 
ness of  non-OPEC  developing  countries.  It 
would  be  neither  fair  nor  sensible  to  force 
U.S.  banks  to  discount  their  loans  to  these 
countries  If  other  creditors  remained  unaf- 
fected. Further,  there  is  not  way  that  the 
United  States  could  require  creditors  (other 
than  U.S.  goverrmient  agencies)  to  discount 
their  loans  to  these  countries. 

Third,  If  banks  are  forced  to  discount 
loans  which  they  have  made  to  specific 
countries  to  the  Federal  Reserve  or  some 
other  national  or  International  agency,  they 
would  be  unlikely  to  issue  new  loans  to 
these  countries.  Thus,  asset-exchange  plans 
would  make  it  more  difficult  to  give  finan- 
cially strained  countries  "enough  continuing 
credit  to  maintain  continuity  of  payments 
and  a  financial  environment  In  which  order- 
ly adjustment  programs  can  be  Implement- 
ed." In  short,  rather  then  helping  debtor 
nations,  compulsory  asset-exchange  plans 
could  torce  them  into  default. 

Fourth,  asset-exchanges  at  discounts 
would  necessitate  reducing  the  capital  of 
participating  banks  simultaneously  by 
amounts  equal  to  the  discounts  from  par  at 
which  the  loans  are  sold  to  the  Federal  Re- 
serve or  other  agency.  At  the  same  time,  the 
gain  realized  by  debtor  nations  in  reduced 
debt-service  payments  from  loan  reschedul- 
ings would  extend  only  over  a  period  of 
years.  For  these  schemes  to  significantly 
help  flnanciaUy  strained  debtor  countries, 
they  would  have  to  create  serious  capital 
problems  for  some  banks. 

Some  proposals  urge  that  voluntary  asset- 
exchanges  be  negotiated  between  debtor  na- 
tions and  their  U.S.  banks,  perhaps  with  as- 
sistance of  the  Federal  Reserve  or  some 
other  UJ5.  agency.  Debtors  would  offer  their 
banks  new  loan  agreements  In  exchange  for 
existing  ones.  For  example,  new  agreements 
might  give  the  banks  claims  on  debtors'  ex- 
ports in  return  for  lower  interest  rates  and 
stretched-out  repayment  schedules.  There  Is 
no  reason  why  banks  and  debtors  should  not 
negotiate  such  exchanges,  but  there  also  is 
no  reason  why  public  policy  should  encour- 
age such  negotiations. 
The  chaUenge:  Avoiding  doing  more  harm 

than  good 
The  current  debt  crisis  can  be  resolved, 
but  the  policies  adopted  to  solve  it  could 
cause  more  long-term  harm  than  near-term 
go<x).  Such  policies  must  be  avoided  in  de- 
signing a  package  of  remedies. 

Elements  of  the  Solution 
1.  Resumption  of  economic  growth  by  the 
United  SUtes  and  other  developed  coun- 
tries. The  present  debt  crisis  is  unlikely  to 
be  ameliorated  until  the  economies  of  the 
United  States  and  other  developed  countries 
recover  substantially  the  production  and 
consumption  lost  In  the  1981  to  1982  reces- 
sion and  provide  evidence  of  sustaining 
growth.  Developing  nations  must  have  grow- 
ing markets  for  their  exports. 
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Developed  countries  must  be  careful,  how- 
ever, to  prevent  new  infUttionairy  surges 
from  accompanying  or  closely  following 
their  recoveries  and  the  corolla^  growth  of 
developing  nations'  exports.  The  inflation- 
ary surges  in  the  United  States  and  other 
industrialized  countries  from  the  late  1970b 
to  1981  generated  an  economic  environment 
in  which  developing  nations  flourished  but 
in  which  the  seeds  of  the  debt  crisis  were 
sown.  Developing  nations'  output  and  ex- 
ports increased,  but  so  did  their  indebted- 
ness. Ultimately,  inflation  in  the  United 
States  and  other  industrialized  countries 
produced  high  interest  rates  and  set  the 
stage  for  the  1981  to  1982  recession.  These 
events  were  Important  causes  of  the  present 
international  debt  crisis. 

New  inflationary  surges  in  developed 
countries  must  be  avoided  if  we  are  to 
assure  both  sustained  growth  and  a  perma- 
nent resolution  of  the  international  debt 
crisis.  SpedficaUy,  achieving  real  economic 
growth  without  inflation  requires  constrain- 
ing but  not  contracting  monetary  growth, 
especially  in  the  United  States.  One  does 
not  have  to  be  a  monetarist  to  understand 
Chairman  Volcker's  statement  before  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  (Federal  Re- 
serve Biilletln,  February  1980)  that  "the  in- 
flationary process  is  ultimately  related  to 
excessive  growth  in  money  and  credit.  This 
relationship  Is  a  complex  one,  and  there  are 
many  facets  of  it  that  are  sensitive  to  non- 
monetary economic  variables.  But,  in  spite 
of  all  the  nuances,  it  Is  clear  that  inflation 
cannot  persist  over  the  long  nm  in  the  ab- 
sence of  excessive  monetary  growth." 

Based  on  the  history  of  the  post- World 
War  II  period,  0-2  percent  per  year  Ml 
growth  is  large  enough  over  the  long  term 
to  sustain  normal  real  growth,  but  not  so 
large  as  to  produce  inflation.  Currently,  Ml 
growth  is  well  above  2  percent  a  year. 
Quickly  reducing  growth  to  the  0-2  percent 
range  would  abort  the  present  recovery  of 
the  U.S.  economy.  However,  there  Is  no  need 
to  increase  money  growth  at  this  time;  it  Is 
fast  enough  and  recovery  is  underway.  The 
policy  should  be  to  steadily  reduce  Ml 
growth  to  the  0-2  percent  range  over  four  or 
five  years  and  keep  It  there. 

2.  Improvements  in  the  trade  and  current 
account  balances  of  debtor  nations.  Debtor 
nations  must  take  "determined  action"  to 
increase  their  exports  and  the  investment  of 
foreigners  in  their  plant  and  equipment,  de- 
crease their  imports,  and  constrain  their 
consumption.  Most  important,  debtor  na- 
tions must  allow  their  exchange  rates  to 
float  downward  or  devalue  them  realistical- 
ly, as  Mexico  and  Brazil  have  recently  done, 
and  enforce  the  new  rates  by  reducing  their 
fiscal  deficits  and  moderating  money 
growth. 

Downward  exchange  rate  adjustments  will 
increase  the  exports  of  debtor  nations  and 
decrease  their  imports,  thereby  improving 
both  their  trade  and  current  account  bal- 
ances. In  addition,  debtor  nations  that  allow 
their  exchange  rates  to  adjust  downward 
will  become,  relatively  speaking,  low-cost 
producers.  In  time,  this  will  attract  invest- 
ment capital,  making  it  easier  for  debtor  na- 
tions to  finance  current  account  deficits 
and.  over  a  period  of  years,  spurring  their 
ONP  growth  rates.  Low  domestic  tax  rates 
on  saving  and  investment  inctxne,  removal 
of  all  capital  controls,  and  noninflationary 
money  supply  growth  would  also  encourage 
Investment  and  growth  and  improve  their 
external  accounts.  It  is  a  mistake  to  view  so- 
called  austerity  programs  as  recessionary  or 
anti-growth.  "They  are,  rather,  pro-saving, 
pro-investment  and  pro-growth. 


Finally,  the  United  States  and  other  de- 
veloped countries  should  do  nothing  to 
impede  debtor  nations  in  their  pursuit  of  in- 
creased exports  and  Investment.  This  means 
that  the  United  States  and  other  free  world 
developed  coimtries  must  avoid  protection- 
ist measures,  equalization  taxes,  and  capital 
controls. 

3.  Willingness  of  bank  creditors  to 
reschedule  maturing  loans  and  extend  addi- 
tional credits.  Debtor  nations  need  time  to 
implement  realistic  adjustment  programs. 
Their  bankers  must  be  willing  to  give  it  to 
them,  and  where  prudent,  to  provide  new 
credits.  However,  lianks  cannot  and  should 
not  be  pushed  or  tempted  to  reschedule  and 
extend  new  credits.  They  must  do  it  on  their 
own  initiative,  in  meeting  their  own  needs, 
and  at  their  own  risks.  It  will  be  in  their 
best  interests.  If  debtor  nations  in  danger  of 
defaulting  take  "determined  action"  to  im- 
prove their  trade  and  current  account  bal- 
ances. 

4.  Willingness  of  governments,  central 
banks,  and  the  BIS  to  provide  short-term 
credits  in  debt  emergencies  while  loan  re- 
schedulings are  being  negotiated.  Providing 
short-term  credits  Is  a  proper  crisis  role  for 
governments,  central  banks,  and  interna- 
tional agencies,  since  loan  reschedulings 
necessarily  take  time  to  negotiate. 

These  four  elements  comprise  a  solution 
package  that  will  defuse  the  present  inter- 
national debt  crisis  without  doing  more 
harm  than  good.  The  challenge  is  to  limit 
our  initiatives  to  this  package.  As  is  often 
the  case  in  economics,  activist  policies  to 
solve  crises  are  unnecessary  and  could  be 
counterproductive. 

Postscript 

Although  the  case  is  not  persuasive,  there 
is  considerable  sentiment  in  favor  of  in- 
creasing IMF  quotas  and  expanding  QAB 
now.  In  the  event  that  those  who  favor  this 
policy  are  able  to  work  their  will  in  Con- 
gress, it  would  be  wise,  to  the  expansion  of 
IMP  and  GAB  resources  to  decreasing  mem- 
bers' borrowing  powers.  Currently,  members 
can  borrow  4.5  to  8  times  their  IMF  quotas. 
These  multipliers  should  be  cut  drastically. 
Epilogue 

This  study  has  dealt  only  with  the  present 
international  debt  crisis  and  challenge. 
Future  studies  will  explore  longer  term 
problems  and  questions,  such  as  the  Interest 
rate  and  production  effects  of  international 
lending,  the  optimal  regulatory  restraints 
on  international  lending,  the  optimal  regu- 
latory restraints  on  international  lending, 
the  appropriate  long-term  roles  and  struc- 
ture of  the  IMF.  and  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  in  defusing  the  present  interna- 
tional debt  crisis.* 


JOAN  BENOIT  WINS  87TH 
BOSTON  MARATHON 

•  Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  Joan  Benoit,  a  Maine  native,  won 
the  87th  Boston  Marathon,  setting  a 
world  record  for  the  distance  of  2 
hours,  22  minutes  and  42  seconds.  We 
are  immensely  proud  of  her  victory. 
Her  achievement  is  much  more  than 
one  of  statistics.  It  represents  a  meas- 
ure of  commitment  that  exemplifies 
the  quest  for  excellence,  no  matter 
what  the  endeavor.  Only  Joan  Benoit 
knows  the  effort,  dedication  and  sacri- 
fice necessary  to  attain  her  unique  ac- 
complishment in  the  field  of  athletic 


competition.  The  thousands  of  miles 
and  training,  the  search  for  mental 
toughness,  the  frustration  and  pain  of 
injury  were  all  manifest  in  a  grueling 
footrace  against  thousands  of  competi- 
tors, 26  miles,  385  yards,  some  50,000 
strides,  each  more  difficult  than  the 
last,  to  test  the  limits  of  human  endur- 
ance. 

It  is  a  feat  which  earns  our  respect 
as  much  for  what  it  represents  in 
terms  of  the  human  spirit,  as  for  the 
victory  itself. 

While  visiting  her  family  in  Cape 
Elizabeth,  Joan  could  often  be  seen 
nmnlng  the  countless  miles  in  train- 
ing, a  reminder  that  the  rewards  of 
victory  demand  so  much  more  than 
Just  talent. 

A  graduate  of  Bowdoin  College.  Joan 
Benoit  has  given  prestige  and  honor  to 
the  State  of  Maine.  We  take  pride  in 
her  victory  and  wish  her  godspeed  in 
the  years  ahead.* 


THE  WARSAW  GHETTO 
UPRISING 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  today 
we  recall  the  heroic  resistance  of  Mor- 
decai  Anielewicz  and  members  of  the 
Jewish  Fighter  Organization  who  were 
responsible  for  the  Warsaw  Ghetto 
Uprising. 

The  movement  of  the  Nazi  war  ma- 
chine across  the  border  of  Poland  on 
September  1,  1939,  signaled  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Second  World  War.  A  force 
of  more  than  1  million  German  sol- 
diers marched  through  the  coimtry 
toward  Warsaw.  This  huge  army,  sup- 
ported by  more  than  6,000  aircraft, 
reached  Warsaw  from  the  west  within 
a  matter  of  weeks.  Meanwhile,  the 
Red  Army  of  the  Soviet  Union  pene- 
trated Poland  from  the  east.  Despite 
considerable  resistance,  the  combined 
Russo-German  forces  dominated  the 
entire  nation  by  early  October. 

Shortly  thereafter,  the  Nazis  adopt- 
ed a  law  which  made  all  Jews  subject 
to  forced  labor.  In  addition,  the  SS 
and  Gestapo  forced  the  nearly  330,000 
Jews  living  in  Warsaw  into  "education- 
al" camps. 

Members  of  the  Jewish  community 
were  subjected  to  increasingly  repres- 
sive laws.  Their  property  and  posses- 
sions were  expropriated.  In  order  to 
identify  them  more  readily,  the  Gesta- 
po required  that  every  Jew  12  years  or 
older  wear  a  Star  of  David  on  his 
clothing.  The  Jews  became  the  subject 
of  official  harassment. 

During  October  1940,  the  Nazi  Gov- 
ernor of  Warsaw  announced  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  ghetto.  By  November, 
the  Nazis  had  forced  more  than 
450.000  Jews  into  the  ghetto,  which 
was  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  city 
by  a  10-foot-high  wall  and  barbed  wire. 
In  the  process,  the  Jews  were  required 
to  leave  all  possessions  behind  In 
homes  wliich  they  would  never  return. 


Within  the  ghetto,  food  became  in- 
creMdngly  scarce.  8tarvati<Hi  was  wide- 
spread. It  is  esttanated  that  more  than 
tudf  of  the  Jewish  population  died  of 
starvation,  while  tiioae  who  ranalned 
went  hungry.  Disease  began  to  spread 
throughout  the  ghetto.  The  streets 
were  cluttered  with  the  bodies  of 
those  who  had  succumbed. 

Not  satisfied  with  the  systematic 
segregation  and  starvation  of  the 
Jews,  the  Nazis  decided  to  employ  a 
different  policy,  one  which  would 
bring  about  a  "Final  Solution." 

Beginning  during  the  summer  of 
1942,  the  German  Deportation  Board 
was  placed  In  charge  of  the  deporta- 
tion of  thousands  of  Jews  from  the 
Warsaw  Ghetto  to  the  concentration 
camps.  Those  who  resisted  this  effort 
were  eliminated  on  the  spot.  The  Jews 
of  the  Warsaw  Ghetto  were  herded, 
like  cattle,  into  rail  cars— as  many  as 
100  to  a  car. 

Led  by  Mordecai  Anielewicz,  thou- 
sands of  Jews  organized  to  resist  the 
frenzied  Nazis.  At  2:15  ajn.  on  April 
19, 1943,  SS  troopers  attacked  the  resi- 
dents of  the  Warsaw  Ghetto.  The 
Jewish  fighters  were  successful  In 
mnipt^ining  their  position  for  a  week. 
Their  desire  for  freedom  spurred  the 
Jews  to  continue  to  fight  despite  the 
crushing  strength  of  the  German 
forces.  These  brave  men,  women  and 
children  persevered  for  nearly  a 
month. 

Finally,  on  May  16,  the  Nazis  began 
their  last  assault.  In  the  aftermath, 
56,000  Jews  were  captured  or  killed. 
Only  eight  buildings  remained  stand- 
ing in  an  area  which  covered  a  hun- 
dred city  blocks. 

Mr.  President,  as  Americans,  we 
enjoy  the  freedom  which  our  forefa- 
thers struggled  so  hard  to  obtain.  It  is 
our  duty  to  speak  out  on  behalf  of 
those  who  continue  to  be  deprived  of 
even  the  most  basic  of  hmnan  rights. 
The  bravery  displayed  by  the  partici- 
pants in  the  Warsaw  ghetto  Uprising 
should  serve  as  an  Inspiration  to  us 
aU.« 


ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION 
AGENCY  LACKS  FUNDS  TO  EN- 
FORCE LAWS 
•  Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  (EPA) 
cannot  enforce  the  Nation's  environ- 
mental laws  under  the  present  admin- 
istration budget. 

The  study,  which  I  am  placing  in  the 
Congressional  Recoiu),  shows  that 
EPA  is  1,000  employees  short  of  the 
Agency  complement  necessary  to  en- 
force the  envirotunental  laws,  and  that 
other  vital  activities  are  left  unfunded. 
The  study  uses  EIPA's  own  docu- 
ments to  show  that  the  Agency  cannot 
begin  to  enforce  the  environmental 
protection  laws  in  the  10  Federal  re- 
gional offices  throughout  the  country. 
It  is  clear  that  Irremedlal  damage  to 


the  environment  will  result  from  this 
lack  of  adequate  EPA  monitoring  per- 
soimel. 

Previous  studies,  which  I  have 
issued,  pointed  out:  First,  agency  mis- 
management; second,  attempts  by  the 
adminlstratJon  to  repeal  the  Nation's 
environmental  laws  by  underfunding 
the  EPA  budget;  and  third,  complaints 
by  the  States  that  cutbadcs  in  EPA 
f\inds  would  severely  handicap  local 
efforts  to  protect  the  health  and 
safety  of  Americans. 

A  supplemental  i4>propriation  of  $48 
million  for  the  regional  offices  alone  is 
essential  to  bring  EPA  up  to  the 
strength  it  requires  to  adequately  en- 
force the  law.  I  urge  newly  designated 
EPA  Administrator  William  Ruckels- 
haus  to  request  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation to  meet  this  need. 

I  ask  that  this  study  on  the  EPA's 
workload  analysis,  and  a  statement  on 
a  report  by  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office,  be  placed  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

The  material  follows: 

SUMMABT 

The  Administration  budget  strips  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  of  the  man- 
power it  requires  to  enforce  the  nation's  en- 
vironmental laws  and  fails  to  fimd  critical 
environmental  activities  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  health  and  safety  of  Americans. 

The  46%  cut  in  the  EPA  operating  budget 
(compared  to  the  last  Carter  budget)  leaves 
the  agency  1,000  employees  short  of  per- 
forming its  duties  in  the  10  federal  regions 
throughout  the  United  States. 

The  EPA's  own  data  shows  that  the 
agency  cannot  enforce  our  environmental 
laws,  and  provides  examples  of  critical  envi- 
ronmental activities  that  are  left  unfunded. 
It  will  take  an  additional  $48  million  Just 
to  provide  for  the  manpower  necessary  for 
EPA  to  do  its  Job. 

EPA's  own  dociunents  analyzing  the  suffi- 
cieny  of  resources  to  establish  water  pollu- 
tion controls  state: 

"Actual  resources  available  to  the  regions 
.  .  .  are  far  less  than  necessary  even  to  meet 
the  major  needs  of  the  program  .  .  .  For  ex- 
ample: the  workload  for  issuance  of  permits 
(the  highest  priority  of  this  program  ele- 
ment) not  only  excludes  all  minor  permits, 
but  Includes  only  a  portion  of  the  majors 
that  should  be  issued  during  FY  '84." 

The  same  documents  show  that,  because 
of  lack  of  staff,  EPA  does  not  "routinely 
conduct  compliance  visits  to  all  (drinking 
water)  systems  with  (public  health  stand- 
ard) violations." 

In  the  air  pollution  program,  the  regions 
do  not  have  enough  resources  to  monitor  air 
pollution  violations  by  major  sources  in 
areas  which  violate  clean  air  standards,  even 
though  this  enforcement  is  required  by  fed- 
eral law. 

In  the  ocean  pollution  program,  the  docu- 
ments warn  that,  because  the  Administra- 
tion's new  policy  permits  dumping  of  haz- 
ardous wastes  at  sea.  if  a  "substantial  In- 
crease In  resources"  is  not  granted,  there 
will  be  "unreasonable  degradation  of  the 
marine  environment." 

The  Administration  is  proposing  major 
changes  in  environmental  policy  which  re- 
quire increased  resources,  but  It  Is  pro\'lding 
less.  It  must  be  aware  of  strong  public  sup- 
port for  environmental  protection,  so  it  is 
attempting  backdoor  repeal  of  otu*  environ- 


mental protecUon.  ao  it  Is  attempting  back- 
door reiMsal  of  otir  environmental  laws 
through  budget  cuts.  The  results  arc  the 
same,  more  pollution. 

The  new  EPA  Administrator  must  clearly 
state  in  his  confirmation  proceeding  that 
the  course  at  EPA  will  be  changed.  There 
must  be  a  special  supplemental  EPA  budget 
this  year. 
(End  of  Summary) 

C^an  the  Reagan  Administration  cut  the 
operating  budget  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  by  48%  in  three  years  and 
still  continue  to  effectively  enforce  our  envi- 
ronmental laws?  As  a  member  of  the  sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Oxnmittee  responsible  for  the  budget  of  the 
Environmental  Protection,  Agency,  I  have 
sought  the  answer  to  this  question  since 
1981,  when  the  Reagan  Administration 
began  its  program  of  large  cuts  in  the  EPA 
budget.  In  contrast  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  budget,  where  the  President  has 
argued  massive  spending  increases  are  nec- 
essary, the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  has  been  asked  to  do  more,  or  at 
least  as  much,  with  much  less. 

The  Reagan  Administration  has  contend- 
ed that  this  is  possible  through  increased  ef- 
ficiency, by  delegating  responsibilities  to  the 
states  and  because  unnecessary  tasks  are  no 
longer  being  done.  In  three  reports  Issued 
last  year,  I  addressed  each  of  these  issues. 
The  first  report  showed  that,  while  Admin- 
istrator Burford  was  telling  Congress  she 
could  do  more  with  less,  she  was  telling  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  a  differ- 
ent story.  That  story  was  that  cuts  in  pollu- 
tion control  budgets  meant  cuts  in  pollution 
control. 

The  second  study  showed  that,  far  from 
making  the  Agency  more  efficient,  the 
Agency  had  been  severely  mismanaged.  The 
enforcement  division,  for  example,  had  been 
reorganized  once  every  11  weeks  during  the 
first  year  of  the  new  Administration. 

The  third  study  reported  the  reaction  of 
state  officials  to  the  claim  that  more  could 
be  done  with  less.  Its  results  were  siunma- 
rized  succinctly  by  a  Utah  environmental 
protection  off IciaL 

"If  resources  are  cut  then  programs  will 
have  to  be  cut.  We  are  all  making  a  mistake 
if  we  deceive  oiuselves  into  believing  other- 
wise." 

But  attempting  to  develop  a  positive  alter- 
native for  the  Administration's  anti-environ- 
mental budget  has  been  very  difficult.  This 
has  been  the  case  because  it  was  very  diffi- 
cult to  develop  detailed  information  about 
where  the  resources  were  needed  but  not 
provided. 

This  study  contains  the  first  of  such  infor- 
mation. It  shows  that  the  regional  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  offices  are  about 
a  thousand  employees  short  of  what  they 
believe  they  need  to  enforce  the  environ- 
mental laws.  The  faUure  to  adequately  staff 
the  regional  offices  Is  critical  because  It  Is  In 
the  regions  that  environmental  law  enforce- 
ment falls  or  succeeds.  The  critical  policy 
decisions  made  In  Washington  mean  little  if 
they  are  not  Implemented  In  the  regions. 

In  order  to  develop  the  critical  Informa- 
tion necessary  to  understand  what  the  large 
cuts  in  the  Environmental  Protection  Agen- 
cy's budget  mean.  I  asked  my  staff  to  com- 
pare the  workload  analyses  prepared  to  de- 
termine the  level  of  resources  each  of  the 
ten  regional  offices  will  receive  each  year. 
Each  of  the  regional  offices  administers 
about  twenty  programs.  Examples  of  the 
programs   are   "air  quality   management," 
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"inter  quality  enforcement,"  "hazardous 
waste  enforcement,"  and  "ocean  disposal." 

For  each  of  these  twenty  programs,  exten- 
sive studies  are  done  to  decide  what  portion 
of  the  funds  that  the  Administration  re- 
quests or  the  Consress  appropriates  each 
region  will  receive.  In  the  course  of  this 
analysis,  a  calculation  of  the  "absolute 
needs"  to  enforce  that  program  is  made. 
The  "absolute  need"  assessment  is  the  re- 
sources that  the  region  would  need  to  do  its 
Job  fully  if  budget  ceilings  were  not  a  con- 
straint. The  work  load  analysis  of  the  air 
quality  management  and  monitoring  pro- 
grams describes  how  the  level  of  needs  is  es- 
tablished. 

The  comprehensive  Hating  of  the  activities 
was  developed  through  (1)  review  of  the 
principal  requirements  of  the  Clean  Air  Act, 
Agency  regulations  and  policies,  regulation 
development  plans  and  schedules,  FY  82 
workload  model,  and  other  pertinent  docu- 
mentation; (2)  consultation  with  OANR 
management  and  program  staff;  and  (3)  dis- 
cussions with  selected  Regional  air  manage- 
ment and  monitoring  staff.  The  pricing  fac- 
tors were  similarly  developed  considering 
both  the  factors  used  in  previous  models 
and  changes  in  procedures  or  operations 
which  have  or  are  expected  to  occur  and  in- 
fluence pricing.  Examples  include  current 
efforts  to  streamline  the  State  Implementa- 
tion Plan  (SIP)  review  and  approval  process 
in  the  A330  model  producing  smaller  pricing 
factors  for  a  number  of  SIP  actions  com- 
pared to  the  FT  82  model.  The  use  of  histor- 
ical pricing  information  which  has  evolved 
over  time  representing  major  consensus 
among  both  OANR  and  Regional  Office 
programs  and  staff  was  a  key  consideration 
in  developing  the  pricing  factors  for  the  cur- 
rent models. 

It  is  the  gap  between  the  absolute  needs 
and  the  actual  number  of  employees  allocat- 
ed that  provides  a  solid  indication  of  the 
failure  of  the  Reagan  Administration  to 
adequately  fund  environmental  protection. 

The  following  two  charts  for  fiscal  years 
1983  and  1S>84  show,  program  by  program, 
the  gap  between  what  is  needed  and  what 
has  been  budgeted. 

These  charts  show  that  the  regions  in 
11MI3  believed  they  needed  about  1060  more 
employees  or  work  years  than  they  were 
fimded.  In  1984,  they  needed  about  1040 
more  employees  than  they  received.  This 
translates  into  an  annual  funding  need  of 
about  $48  million  above  the  Reagan  Admin- 
istration budget.  This  included  a  shortfall  of 
about  200  employees  in  the  hazardous  waste 
management  program  in  1984  and  a  365 
shortfall  in  1983.  This  large  gap  in  need 
versus  resources  existed  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  relatively  new  programs,  such  as  haz- 
ardous emergency  response  and  prevention, 
did  not  prepare  absolute  needs  surveys  at 
alL 
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text  which  accompanies  the  figures  in  these 
resource  allocations. 

In  this  text,  the  regions  explain  what  Is 
not  being  done  as  a  result  of  these  cuts. 
This  text  establishes  that  It  is  routine  envi- 
ronmental law  enforcement  efforts  that  are 

210^2      111^2         _.     '^^  being  funded,  not  gold-plating  that  is 

being  stripped. 

1715      282.5     142.5        140  

111.7    130J       sao  Mummro  WATER 

22   19     ij^g  (^^  describing  the  regional  drinking 

73SJ    3f9J      365.9  Water  programs  is  particularly  descriptive  of 

ikI      "  *     \\i  ~  ****  Impact  of  lack  of  resources.  This  text  in- 

lou  — __.    W.9  — -.^  eludes  a  ranking  of  priorities  within  the 
drinking  water-public  water  supply  program 

S4i 49J  from  priority  one  through  six.  In  1983,  one 

lUj htmdred  percent  of  priority  one  items  was 

68J 54.3 funded,  and  only  38%  of  priority  two  Items. 

85   68     In  1984,  only  95%  of  priority  one  items  was 

170       1915    198.5  -  funded  and  priorities  two  through  six  were 

=^  not  funded  at  all. 

3,509.5 i,059J  po,  example,  in  1983,  among  the  acUvities 

not  funded  were  the  following: 

"I.  Routinely  conduct  compliance  visits  to 

all  systems  with  MCL  violations:  assure  that 

IZ"  all  other  systems  with  MCL  violations  or 

,0,,      »_j     tedai      aw  which  frequently  fall  to  monitor  give  public 

""*"      1984      Mai  notice." 

j^  "2.  Assure  that  all  violators  give  public 

notice;  provide  laboratory  support  to  sys- 

75.4 75.4 tems,  particularly  for  THMs,  synthetic  or- 

2ltS 2111 ganics  and/or  corrosivity  characteristics:  im- 
plement a  training  program  for  water  sys- 

49.2 51.4 tems  owners  and  operators." 

M.9 10L9 The  failure  to  conduct  these  activities  is 

very  disturbing  because  "MCI^"  refer  to  the 

1! 1! "maximimi  contaminant  levels"  of  pollut- 

::::::::::::::::: ants  permitted  In  drinking  water  supplies. 

3.N9.5 .-.  1,040.2  MCI«  are  established  because,  above  these 

levels,  there  are  unacceptable  public  health 

risks.   The   list   of   contaminants    includes 

ovra  ESTiiiATE  heavy  metals,  pesticides,  and  bacteria  which 

The  point  can  be  made  the  regional  ad-  have  been  determined  to  be  a  public  health 

ministrators  will  always  over-estimate  the  risk  since  1962. 

amoimt  of  staff  they  will  need.  It  is  also  The  failure  to  routinely  assure  compliance 

true  that  they  have  never  received  all  the  of  violators  of  such  drinking  water  health 

staff  they  have  wanted.  However,  even  ac-  standards  Is  obviously  unacceptable, 

cepting  the  validity  of  these  points,  it  Is  The  descriptive  text  also  indicates  that, 

clear  that  the  l.OOO-person  shortfall  estl-  because  of  lack  of  manpower,  the  Envlron- 

mate  Is  conservative  for  two  reasons.  mental  Protection  Agency  cannot  "assure 

First,  only  60  percent  of  the  regional  pro-  that  all  violators  give  public  notice"  of  their 

grams  prepared  absolute  need  surveys.  The  violations.  This  public  notice  is  required  by 

other  40  percent  only  used  models  to  deter-  Section  300<bK3)  of  42  USC  300<g)-3(c).  The 

mine  which  region  received  what  level  of  public  notice  requirement  Is  an  Integral  part 

staffing.  Thus,  if  all  the  regional  programs  of  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act's  enforce- 

prepared   absolute  need  surveys,   and  the  ment  system. 

ratio  of  need  to  actual  resources  for  these  Another  indication  of  the  extent  of  gap 

programs  Is  the  same  as  groups  which  did  between  resources  and  needs  can  be  found 

prepare  absolute  need  surveys,  the  shortfall  in  the  text  accompanying  the  1984  Ground 

would  be  about  1,600  employees.  Water  Protection  Workload  analysis. 

Second,  regional  employees  are  only  17  In  1984,  "serious"  violations  are  followed 
percent  of  the  Environmental  Protection  up  with  a  phone  call,  letter,  or  an  on-site 
Agency's  total  employees.  Thus.  If  the  need  visit,  but  the  region  will  not  have  the  re- 
gap  in  the  Agency  as  a  whole  Is  the  same  as  sources  to  "follow  up  on  all  other  violations 
in  the  regions,  the  Environmental  Protec-  with  a  phone  call,  letter  or  on-site  visit." 
tlon  Agency  would  need  over  5,000  addition-  The  Agency  also  does  not  have  the  re- 
al employees.  This  would  mean  increasing  sources  to  "assure  that  operators  correct 
EPA '8  budget  by  one-fourth.  There  is  strong  conditions  which  could  result  in  a  viola- 
evidence  that  this  is  the  case.  For  example,  tlon— i.e.,  find  and  correct  potential  viola- 
Edward  Kurent,  formerly  associate  enforce-  tions  before  they  occiu-." 
ment  counsel,  recently  warned  that  "the  re-  Any  minimally  acceptable  public  health 
source  shortfall  had  reached  crisis  propor-  program  would  fund  these  activities, 
tions."  He  noted  that,  while  the  workload  of  Finally,  the  Reagan  Administration  has 
the  Agency  was  increasing,  the  number  of  clearly  stated  that  the  hazardous  waste  and 
lawyers  had  been  cut  by  one-third.  Robert  Superf  und  programs  are  its  highest  priority. 
Perry,  formerly  General  Counsel  at  EPA,  Since  this  Is  the  case,  it  Is  difficult  to  under- 
also  warned  in  a  memo  to  Rita  Lavelle  that  stand  why  the  regions  have  only  74  percent 
"given  our  existing  load  of  resources,  (we)  of  the  funds  they  need  to  "Work  with  the 
simply  cannot  provide  all  of  the  legal  serv-  Superfund,  NEPA,  Hazardous  Site  and 
ices  which  are  necessary  to  support  your  RCRA  Programs  on  incorporating  ground- 
stated  goals"  (for  the  Superfund  program),  water  protection  criteria  into  permit  and 

But  even  more  important  evidence  of  the  program  reviews." 

critical  nature  of  the  resource  shortfall  at  Without  such  an  integration,  a  basic  pur- 

the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  is  the  Pose  of  both  the  hazardous  waste  and  Su- 


perfund laws,  protection  of  drinking  water 
supplies,  may  not  l>e  achieved. 

The  level  of  available  resources  declined 
from  1983  to  1984  and  even  more  priority 
activities  were  not  funded.  As  mentioned 
earlier,  in  1984  only  95  percent  of  priority 
one  activities  was  funded.  Obviously,  signifi- 
cant activities  In  categories  two  through  six 
were  not.  For  example,  the  following  Is  the 
description  of  a  level  two  priority  activity 
not  funded  in  1984: 

"Track  compliance  with  the  microbiologi- 
cal monitoring  requirements  at  the  systems 
serving  the  largest  numbers  of  people  and 
other  priority  criteria,  i.e..  hospitals,  schools 
and  food  serving  establishments;  follow-up 
on  violations  detected." 

Thus,  in  1984,  even  priority  activities  pro- 
tecting priority  populations  are  not  being 
funded. 


WATXR  PROGRAII 

The  background  materials  for  the  water 
quality  program  contain  similar  disturbing 
information  about  the  Impact  of  these  cuts. 
The  text  accompanying  the  workload 
analysis  in  the  water  pollution  permitting 
program  blimtly  describes  what  the  lack  of 
resources  means. 

"The  FY84  workload  model  for  the  Permit 
Issuance  Program  Element  recognizes  that 
actual  resources  available  to  the  Regions  for 
implementing  activities  within  this  Program 
Element  are  far  less  than  necessary  even  to 
meet  the  major  needs  of  the  program  .  .  . 
For  example;  the  workload  for  issuance  of 
permits  (the  highest  priority  of  this  Pro- 
gram Element)  not  only  excludes  all  minor 
permits  but  Includes  only  a  portion  of  the 
majors  that  should  be  Issued  during  FY84." 
These  permiU  are  critical  because  permits 
are  the  basis  for  the  entire  enforcement 
effort  and  the  Agency  has  stated  privately 
that  a  huge  backlog  exists  that  will  only  get 
worse  if  resources  are  not  Increased. 

"The  backlog  at  the  end  of  FY  1983  will 
be  about  9,200  permits  including  1,200  major 
permits.  This  does  not  include  a  backlog  of 
new  source  permits  which  will  also  have  to 
be  issued." 

That  document  concluded:  "An  increase  in 
the  FY  1984  budget  needs  to  be  proposed  to 
Congress  before  Appropriations  Committee 
action  (May-June)  to  be  considered  with  the 
rest  of  the  Agency  budget." 

Beyond  the  broad  assessment  that  the 
present  funding  levels  do  not  give  the  re- 
gional water  programs  the  funds  they  need 
to  even  meet  the  "major  needs"  in  water 
pollution  control,  the  text  material  also  con- 
tains important  and  disturbing  information 
about  the  type  of  activities  that  are  not  now 
being  conducted  under  the  present  budget. 

This  information  was  developed  by  the  re- 
gions in  response  to  a  question  posed  as  part 
of  the  workload  analysis  exercise.  The  ques- 
tion was:  "Accomplishment  If  Ideal  Level  of 
(Employees)  Were  Available?" 

For  example.  Region  IV  revealed  that  if  It 
had  more  staffing  it  would  undertake  "Mini- 
mal evaluation  of  contractor  lab  QA  (Qual- 
ity Assurance)." 

In  other  words.  Environmental  Protection 
Agency's  regional  offices  do  not  even  do 
minimal  evaluations  of  the  reliability  of  the 
laboratory  work  done  by  contractors  upon 
which  they  rely. 

Region  VI  said  that,  if  it  had  additional 
resources.  It  would  undertake  "Surveillance 
of  organics  In  the  Lower  Mississippi  River 
between  Baton  Rouge  and  New  Orleans."  It 
is  very  disturbing  that  this  is  not  already 
being  done.  Louisiana  has  one  of  the  na- 
tion's largest  concentrations  of  petrochemi- 
cal plants.  There  are  over  100  toxic  organic 


chemicals  which  are  required  to  be  con- 
trolled by  federal  law. 

Another  issue  that  appears  repeatedly  is 
that  the  lack  of  adequate  resources  will  pre- 
clude the  development  of  scientifically  valid 
information. 

For  example,  Administrator  Burford 
latmched  a  new  planning  process  requiring 
the  development  of  Environmental  Manage- 
ment Reports  (EMRs)  in  each  region.  The 
purpose  of  these  EliOis  was  to  develop  a 
series  of  priority  environmental  threats  in 
each  region.  Although  these  reports  have 
absorbed  a  large  amoimt  of  time,  they  prob- 
ably do  not  have  a  scientifically  sound  basis. 
As  Region  III  warned:  "If  the  Administra- 
tion wants  EMR's  based  on  sound  data  they 
must  support  that  activity  with  resources." 
Region  VII  issued  a  similar  warning: 
"Biological  data  are  not  computer  auto- 
mated and  are,  therefore,  not  available  to 
the  Regions  in  a  practical  sense.  Additional 
resources  would  permit  use  of  biological 
data  in  a  scientifically  valid  manner." 

The  failure  of  the  region  to  perform  even 
priority  tasks  because  of  lack  of  resources  is 
especially  clear  in  the  Region  IX  back-up 
materials. 

For  example,  under  existing  law,  advanced 
wastewater  treatment  facilities  are  required 
to  be  installed  if,  even  after  building  more 
traditional  sewage  treatment  facilities,  the 
water  is  still  excessively  poUuted.  Region  IX 
indicates  that  under  existing  levels  of  fund- 
ing it  cannot  "conduct  reviews  of  priority 
cases."  And  with  regard  to  water  quaUty 
standards  It  does  not  have  the  funds  to 
"review  standards  to  fully  meet  program  de- 
mands and  make  revisions  where  necessary 
in  priority  water  bodies." 

In  both  of  these  cases,  only  "highest  pri- 
ority" activities  are  being  undertaken. 


AIRPaOGRAM 

Just  as  in  the  water  and  drinking  water 
programs,  the  text  describing  the  effects  of 
the  failure  to  provide  adequate  resources  in 
the  air  program  shows  that  critical  pro- 
grams are  not  being  funded. 

For  example,  priority  II  of  the  Air  QuaUty 
Management  program  only  receives  45  per- 
cent of  the  funding  needed  In  1983.  The  ac- 
tivltes  no  adequately  funded  are  described 
as  follows:  "Priority  II  was  principally  as- 
signed to  the  provision  of  technical  support 
to  selected  litigation  and  to  States  on  spe- 
cial topics  such  as  regulatory  reform,  major 
sulfur  dioxide  point  sources,  and  inhalable 
particulate  data  bases." 

The  cuts  in  Inhalable  particle  funds  are 
critical  because  the  Administration  is  pro- 
posing a  major  shift  in  the  regulation  of 
particles.  In  the  past,  a  "Total  Suspended 
Particulates"  (TSP)  standard  was  used.  This 
TSP  standard  measured  "large  particles." 
The  new  standard  being  proposed  would 
regulate  "Inhalable  particles"  (IHP).  Unfor- 
tunately, almost  all  existing  ambient  parti- 
cle data  Is  for  the  larger  particles.  Thus,  if 
this  inhalable  particle  daU  base  is  not  de- 
veloped and  the  new  standard  is  adopted, 
the  system  will  go  blind  for  several  years. 
No  enforcement  will  be  possible  because  an 
adequate  data  base  for  the  small  particles 
does  not  exist. 

As  part  of  this  analysis,  the  air  program 
was  also  asked  what  It  would  do  if  its  re- 
sources were  increased  by  10  percent.  The 
study  shows  that,  if  these  Increases  were 
granted,  "Our  Inventory  of  sources  would  be 
expanded  to  include  all  sources  in  non-at- 
tainment areas  with  an  emission  potential 
of  100  tons  per  year  of  any  pollutant  with- 
out controls." 


Two  points  must  be  made  about  this  state- 
ment. First,  the  sources  now  not  being  cov- 
ered are  in  non-attainment  areas.  These  are 
areas  with  dirty  air.  Second,  even  if  this  10 
percent  had  been  granted  and  these  large 
polluters  in  non-attainment  areas  were  sul>- 
Ject  to  enforcement,  the  Agency  would  still 
not  be  obeying  the  law.  Section  113  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  requires  that  the  Agency  take 
action  against  polluters  of  100  tons  per  year 
in  both  non-attainment  and  attainment 
areas. 

Under  current  policy,  only  facilities  emit- 
ting more  than  250  million  tons  are  effec- 
tively subject  to  regular  enforcement  activi- 
ties. 

In  sum,  as  in  other  programs,  the  failure 
to  provide  needed  staff  will  mean  that  es- 
sential activities  will  not  take  place. 

COHMOH  raOBLDIS 

One  of  the  most  disturbing  common 
threads  appearing  in  the  texts  relates  to  the 
failure  of  the  Administration  to  provide  In- 
creases in  funds  where  its  own  policy 
choices  require  them. 

For  instance,  ciurent  water  pollution  law 
is  based  on  a  point  source  rather  than  a  pol- 
lution absorption  theory.  Under  a  point 
source  approach,  a  polluter  is  required  to 
clean  up  his  effluent  even  though,  were  It 
dispersed  in  the  receiving  water  body,  the 
level  of  pollution  would  not  be  dangerous. 
The  alternate  approach  Is  called  a  pollution 
absorption  or  water  quality  approach. 
Under  this  approach,  polluters  are  only  re- 
quired to  clean  up  their  pollution  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  reach  some  level  of 
water  quality. 

This  pollution  absorption  approach  was 
rejected  by  the  1972  Water  PoUuUon  Con- 
trol Act  because  it  had  not  worked.  It  is  im- 
mensely difficult  to  even  measure  water 
quality  in  a  river  or  an  estuary.  It  is  Just  as 
hard  to  determine  which  polluter  is  respon- 
sible for  what  pollution.  Enforcement  is  also 
difficult  because  it  requires  the  wisdom  of 
Solomon  to  decide  which  polluter  should  be 
required  to  reduce  his  pollutants  by  a  cer- 
tain amount  to  reach  certain  levels  of  water 
quality. 

In  contrast,  a  point  source  approach  ap- 
plies a  single  set  of  requirements  on  each 
major  type  of  pollution.  The  levels  of  the  ef- 
fluents are  relatively  easy  to  measure  and 
enforce. 

But  is  it  Just  the  pwllution  absorption  ap- 
proach that  the  Reagan  Administration  has 
adopted.  The  cost  of  such  a  method  is  enor- 
mous. As  EPA  explained,  a  very  large 
amount  of  work  must  be  done.  In  1981  EPA 
described  the  work  as  follows: 

There  are  no  low-cost  practical  screening 
techniques  to  scan  large  numbers  of  samples 
for  the  presence  or  absence  of  toxic  pollut- 
ants in  toxic  amounts. 

Existing  reference  methods  for  toxic 
metals  are  not  sufficiently  sensitive. 

(There  is  an)  inability  to  measure  effluent 
discharge  flow  at  the  necessary  level  of  pre- 
cision to  calculate  receiving  water  impacts 
(and,  therefore,  waste  treatment  require- 
ments to  protect  water  quality). 

Existing  models  are  inadequate  for 
making  wasteload  aUocations  of  the  priority 
toxic  pollutants. 

There  are  essentially  no  data  available  for 
assigning  values  to  proposed  incremental 
Improvements  in  water  quality,  as  would  be 
essential  in  determining  the  highest  level  of 
water  quality  worthy  of  pursuit  in  a  given 
stream  reach. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  these  facts,  the  regions 
again  and  again  warn  that  they  are  not  col- 
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lectinc  needed  wmter  quality  data.  Aa  the  re- 
gloaa  warned: 

"If  the  Administration  wants  (water  qual- 
ity aMeaments)  based  on  sound  data,  they 
must  support  that  activity  with  resources. 

"Bloloi^cal  data  are  not  computer  auto- 
mated and  are.  therefore,  not  available  to 
the  Reclons  in  a  practical  sense.  Additional 
resources  would  permit  use  of  biological 
data  in  a  scientifically  valid  manner." 

Another  major  example  involves  the 
ocean  dumping  of  hanrdous  wastes.  Here 
again,  the  test  speaks  for  itself. 

"A  10  percNit  increase  In  employees  would 
aid  in  the  implementation  of  an  increased 
workload  which  is  anticipated  as  a  result  of 
new  Agoicy  policy,  that  the  oceans  can  be 
part  of  an  integrated  waste  management 
plan,  increased  activities  for  Incineration- 
At-8ea  Permits,  new  site  designations  and 
RICRA  (sic)  regulation.  These  activities  rep- 
resent a  major  and  significant  change  from 
the  historical  Agency  position  relative  to 
ocean  dlsposaL  Previous  policy  was  to  phase 
out  ocean  dumping  activities.  With  the  in- 
creased emphasis  on  oceans  as  an  alterna- 
tive site  for  waste  disposal  the  Agency  must 
be  able  to  match  wastes  with  ocean  disposal 
sites  so  that  unreasonable  degradation  of 
the  marine  environment  will  not  take  place. 
This  will  require  substantial  increases  in  re- 
sources for  processing  permits,  public  hear- 
ings/meeting monltortaig  and  analysis  of 
waste  disposal  sites  and  waste  characteriza- 
tion studies." 

A  similar  problem  exists  with  the  air  pol- 
lution control  program.  The  text  describing 
the  air  quality  management  program  notes 
that  only  45  percent  of  the  needed  funds 
were  provided  for  such  "special  topics  as 
regulatory  reform,  (and)  major  sulfur  diox- 
ide point  source  .  .  ." 

The  reference  to  "special  topics"  involving 
"regulatory  reform,  major  sulfur  dioxide 
point  sources"  illustrates  this  contradiction 
in  the  Reagan  Administration's  environmen- 
tal policies.  The  Reagan  Administration  has 
promoted  the  use  of  such  regulatory  flexi- 
bility measures  as  "bubbles"  for  major  point 
sources.  At  the  same  time  it  tias  cut  the  air 
enforcement  budget  drastically.  Unfortu- 
nately, measures  such  as  "bubbles"  require 
more  staff,  not  less.  The  failure  of  this 
policy  is  clear  from  recent  bubble  proposals 
in  wtiich  EPA  made  major  errors  In  calcula- 
tion of  releases.  Under  bubble  proposals, 
polluters  are  given  credit  for  reducing  pollu- 
tion. These  pollution  credits  can  be  used  to 
allow  other  parts  of  the  plant  to  exceed  pol- 
lution limits.  In  one  proposed  bubble,  EPA 
gave  preliminary  approval  of  a  bubble  under 
which  a  polluter  was  given  credit  for  reduc- 
ing formalin  emissions  by  70  tons,  when  in 
fact  the  plant  was  releasing  only  22.6  tons 
per  year. 

Without  adequate  funding,  regulatory 
reform  proposals  will  only  lower  public 
health  protection. 

In  svun.  the  Reagan  Administration  is  pro- 
posing major  changes  in  environmental 
policy  which  require  increased  resources, 
while  it  is  providing  less.  Environmental 
protection  is  reduced  as  effectively  by  cut- 
ting budgets  as  it  is  by  repealing  laws. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Administration  is  at- 
tempting major  changes  in  environmental 
policies  through  the  budget.  As  James  Watt, 
Chairman  of  the  Cabinet  Council  on  Natu- 
ral Resources  and  the  Environment,  stated: 

"We  will  use  the  budget  system  to  be  the 
excuse  to  make  major  policy  decisions." 


STAmiBIT  BT  Skratok  Paiucx  I^aht  Or 
CBO  Stvdt  or  EPA  BxnxnT— Aful  10. 1083 

The  study  by  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  (CBO)  of  the  1084  cuts  In  the  budget 
to  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
(EPA)  shows  that  there  must  be  a  funda- 
mental change  in  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion's environmental  policy  if  the  American 
people  are  to  receive  the  protection  of  the 
envirotunent  they  want  and  deserve. 

While  the  Reagan  Administration  has 
claimed  the  EPA  budget  cuts  are  insignifi- 
cant, this  thorough  non-partisan  analysis  by 
the  CBO  shows  that  the  EPA's  budget  has 
been  cut  by  44  percent  since  1981  (page  2).  I 
am  especially  disturbed  that  the  C^BO  found 
that  the  Reagan  Administration  has  cut  en- 
vironmental law  inforcement  funding  by  3 
percent  and  staff  by  35  percent  (page  5). 

These  stark  statistics  show  that,  if  EPA 
Administrator  Ruckelshaus  is  to  rebuild  this 
agency,  there  must  be  major  additions  to 
the  EPA  budget  in  1983  and  1984.  The  deci- 
sion of  the  Reagan  Administration  on  a  sup- 
plemental request  for  EPA  funds  will  be  the 
major  test  of  whether  recent  changes  in 
personnel  at  EPA  are  more  than  rhetoric 
and  window  dressing. 

As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  responsi- 
ble for  the  budget  of  the  EPA  and  as  Senate 
Co-Chairman  of  the  Environment  and 
Energy  Study  Conference  (EIESC),  I  re- 
quested this  CBO  study.  The  study  was  also 
requested  by  Senator  Slade  Oorton  (D-WA) 
and  Representatives  Howard  Wolpe  (D-MI) 
and  Claudine  Sctuieider  (R-RI). 

This  study  is  available  through  the  CBO 
office. 

Krr  pomTS  op  cbo  srnmr 

Water  Pollution 

Funding  for  water  pollution  control  has 
declined  from  $387  to  $151  million  since 
1070  (60  percent)  (page  0). 

Funding  has  been  cut  33  percent  alone  be- 
tween 1083  and  1984  (page  13). 

The  Agency  failed  to  meet  "one  of  the 
major  program  goals  according  to  EPA 
(which)  was  the  promulgation  of  effluent 
limitations  for  the  majority  of  the  indus- 
tries cited  in  the  Clean  Water  Act  ...  by 
the  close  of  1082"  (page  12). 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  "the  EPA's  new 
emptiasis  on  a  water  quality-based  control 
strategy  may  place  new  research  burdens  on 
the  agency,  .  .  .  The  water  quality  research 
and  development  program  has  undergone 
almost  a  70  percent  cutback."  (page  19). 
i4ir  Quality 

The  air  quality  programs  cut  14  percent 
compared  to  1983  (page  25). 

Air  quality  enforcement  is  "30  percent 
lower  in  real  terms  than  actual  1081  obliga- 
tion levels."  (page  27). 

"The  1084  request  for  health  effects  re- 
search is  always  50  percent  less  in  real  terms 
than  in  1081."  (page  28). 

State  grants  for  air  pollution  control  cut 
33  percent  compared  to  1081.  "The  likely 
outcome  expressed  by  many  at  the  state 
level  wUl  be  delays  in  processing  and  ap- 
proving air  quality  permits  for  new  industri- 
al plants,  failure  to  accept  delegation  of  air 
programs  now  nm  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment .  .  .  and  Inadequate  state  resources  to 
establish  and  nm  new  iiuiovative  programs 
designed  to  more  efficiently  improve  air 
quality."  (page  28). 

Hazardous  Wastes 

"Compared  to  1081  actual  obligations,  the 
1084  request  represents  a  34  percent  real  re- 
duction in  funds."  (page  32). 


"The  1084  request  for  enforcement  fund- 
ing represents  a  real  increase  of  41  percent 
(from  $2.4  to  $3.5  million),  primarily  to 
allow  for  more  travel  to  support  state  over- 
sight activities  and  to  automate  the  report- 
ing of  state  enforcement  data.  Haaardous 
waste  permit  issuance,  formerly  funded 
under  this  subprogram,  is  now  performed 
under  the  abatement  and  control  subpro- 
gram." (page  34). 

Toxic  SiUatancet 

"Compared  to  1081,  the  1084  funding  for 
the  entire  toxics  program  is  30  percent 
lower  in  real  terms."  (page  30). 

"EPA  has  split  the  review  process  for  new 
chemicals  into  two  groups — low  risk  and 
high  risk.  By  eliminating  full  scientific  as- 
sessment for  a  large  portion  (roughly  50 
percent)  of  incoming  new  chemicals  Judged 
low  risk,  EPA  has  reduced  the  required  re- 
sources in  this  area."  (page  38). 

"EPA  is  encouraging  voluntary  testing  of 
toxic  substances  by  industry  .  .  .  While  this 
program  appears  to  be  hastening  chemical 
reviews.  It  is  unclear  whether  it  is  an  effec- 
tive substitute  for  EPA  testing."  (page  41). 

Superfund 

"The  1084  appropriation  request  of  $310 
million  is  $100  million  higher  than  1083, 
representing  a  41  percent  increase  in  real 
terms." 

"The  proposed  1984  budget  for  the  en- 
forcement subprogram  is  44  percent  higher 
in  real  terms  than  the  1983  level.  This  in- 
crease is  to  finance  an  intensified  effort  by 
EPA  to  arrange  private  financing  for  haz- 
ardous substance  release  response."  (page 
44). 

"The  Administration  does  not  intend  to 
continue  this  program  beyond  its  currently 
legislated  lifetime  .  .  .  Thousands  of  sites  re- 
quire remedial  action,  and  by  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1982,  the  agency  had  initiated 
cleanup  action  at  only  15  sites.  It  is  not 
clear  that  the  amount  in  the  fund  or  the 
time  frame  being  considered  by  the  Admin- 
istration is  adequate  to  complete  the  pro- 
gram." (page  4S).« 
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NOTICE  OP  DETERMINA-nON  BY 
THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
ETHICS 

•  Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
required  by  paragraph  4  of  rule  35 
that  I  place  in  the  Congrxssional 
Record  this  notice  of  a  Senate  em- 
ployee who  proposes  to  participate  in 
programs  the  principal  objective  of 
which  Is  educational,  sponsored  by  a 
foreign  government,  or  a  foreign  edu- 
cational, charitable  organization  in- 
volving travel  to  a  foreign  country 
paid  for  by  that  foreign  government  or 
organization. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  which  would  allow  Mr.  John  L. 
Mica,  of  the  staff  of  Senator  Paula 
Hawkins,  to  participate  in  programs 
sponsored  by  Seoul  National  Universi- 
ty, Republic  of  Korea,  and  Sino-Amer- 
ican  Cultural  and  Economical  Ass(x:ia- 
tion  in  the  Republic  of  China,  from 
March  26  to  April  2,  1983. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Mica  In  the  pro- 
grams in  the  Republic  of  Korea  and 
the  Republic  of  China,  at  the  ezpenae 


of  Seoul  National  University  and  the 
Sino-American  Cultural  and  Economi- 
cal Association,  respectively,  to  discuss 
with  government  officials  and  business 
groups  concerning  foreign  policy,  de- 
fense, and  agricultural  issues,  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  Senate  and  the  United 
States. 

The  Select  Committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  which  would  permit  Mr.  Ed  Allison, 
of  the  staff  of  Senator  Paul  Lazalt.  to 
participate  in  a  program  sponsored  by 
Soochow  University.  in  Tal{)el, 
Taiwan,  from  March  25  to  April  2, 

1983. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Allison  in  the  pro- 
gram in  Taipei,  at  the  expense  of  Soo- 
chow University,  to  discuss  United 
States-Taiwan  relations  is  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  Senate  and  the  United 
States.* 


ENTERPRISE  ZONES 
•  Mr.  TSONOAS.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
to  my  colleagues  attention  an  excel- 
lent article  by  William  Barnes  of  the 
National  League  of  Cities,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  April  18  issue  of  Nation's 
Cities  Weekly. 

Mr.  Barnes,  who  has  spent  consider- 
able time  reviewing  various  proposals 
for  enterprise  zones,  and  who  is  an 
expert  on  urban  economic  develop- 
ment needs,  points  out  that  while  the 
concept  of  zones  may  be  a  worthy 
notion,  the  proposals  to  date  are  an 
"empty  box  with  an  excellent  label." 

When  I  first  reviewed  the  enterprise 
zone  concept  3  years  ago,  I  felt  that 
the  proposals  failed  to  address  the  real 
incentives  need  for  business  activity  in 
our  urban  areas.  That  original  prob- 
lem still  exists  today,  and  the  incen- 
tives seem  to  get  us  further  and  fur- 
ther from  the  goal  with  each  new  iter- 
ation of  the  enterprise  zone. 

I  recommend  that  my  colleagues 
take  a  moment  to  read  Mr.  Barnes' 
comments  and  ask  that  the  article  be 
included  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  Nation's  Cities  Weekly,  Apr.  18, 
1083] 

EcoBomc  DKVKLOPKKirr  BxTOin>  thk  EZ 

Method 

(By  William  Barnes) 

Not  so  many  montlis  ago,  no  treatment  of 
urban  economic  policy  was  quite  respecUble 
without  at  least  a  genuflection  towards  the 
EZ  grail.  But  times  change,  especially  in  the 
Washington  wonderland. 

The  EZ  idea  was,  for  example,  included  in 
President  Reagan's  February  proposals  for 
an  emergency  Jobs  program  but  its  presence 
there  seems  to  liave  escaped  the  notice  of 
Congress  and  Just  about  everyone  else.  Per- 
haps It's  Just  as  well:  the  debate  over  enter- 
prise zones  was  invigorating,  but  the  condi- 
tion of  the  nation's  economy  and  of  some  of 
our  cities'  economies  would  seem  to  require 
that  we  get  past  the  search  for  the  EZ 
method  and  turn  serious  attention  to  the 
larger  themes  of  economic  development. 


Rep.  Bakbb  Cohabls  (R-N.T.)  and  Sen. 
RnoT  BoscHwrtz  (R-Bfinn.)  have  introduced 
the  president's  zones  plan  in  the  House  and 
Senate,  respectively.  The  bills  are  reported 
to  be  almost  identical  to  the  administra- 
tion's 1082  version.  The  conventional 
wisdom  appears  to  be  that,  while  it  may 
flow  through  the  Senate,  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  will  dam  it  up  into  a 
legislative  backwater,  thus  repeating  their 
performance— or  lack  thereof— of  1082. 
Meanwhile,  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Is  trying  to  stir  up  in- 
terest by  demonstrating  their  imagination 
and  will  with  a  set  of  draft  regulations  and 
application  procedures,  premised  on  eiutct- 
ment  of  a  progam. 

I  am  neither  an  EZ  enthusiast  nor  a  rabid 
opponent.  In  my  view,  the  basic  idea  of  an 
enterprise  zone  hardly  warrants  such  excite- 
ment at  either  extreme.  You  draw  a  line 
around  an  area  and  you  then  do  tilings  to 
encourage  businesses  to  locate  there;  it 
sounds  like  targeted  economic  development 
to  me.  Of  course,  It  gets  more  interesting 
when  the  bushiesses  you  try  to  promote  are 
new,  smaller  enterprises.  But  then,  I've  yet 
to  see  a  proposal,  including  the  administra- 
tion's, that  makes  a  plausible  case  that  its 
specific  "incentives"  are  really  geared  to  en- 
trepreneurship.  On  the  other  liand,  the  pro- 
posal Incites  some  people  when  the  "incen- 
tives" include  removirig  various  regulatory 
controls.  No  doubt  because  of  this  opposi- 
tion to  what  researcher  and  policy  bon  mot 
expert  George  Stemlieb  called  "legisUting  a 
lowered  standard  of  living,"  I've  also  yet  to 
see  a  proposal,  including  the  administra- 
tion's, that  deregulates  enough  to  make  a 
significant  difference,  for  good  or  IlL 

On  both  counts— entrepreneurshlp  and 
de-regiilation- the  British  enterprise  zones 
are  likewise  unexceptional.  They  are  indus- 
trial parks  with  good  advertising:  notliing 
per  se  to  get  ecstatic  about,  but  not  to  be  de- 
rided either. 

The  American  proposals  for  an  enterprise 
zone  program  vary  widely,  wliich  brings  me 
to  the  central  problem  with  the  EZ  Idea.  It 
is  an  empty  box  with  an  excellent  label.  In- 
terested parties  endorse  this  well-named 
cube  because  they  project  their  own  goals 
and  methods  Into  it.  So  everyone  can  sup- 
port the  concept  but  as  soon  as  a  specific  set 
of  goals  and  methods  are  packed  into  it.  the 
arguments  start.  Some  folks  want  new  firms 
and  de-regulation;  others  want  big  plants 
and  tax  reductions;  others  want  direct 
public  expenditures  and  liiring  require- 
ments; and  on  and  on. 

I  am  told  that  Rep.  Jack  Kkhp  (R-N.T.)— 
the  original  American  proponent  of  enter- 
prise zones  and.  for  a  time,  the  most  ardent 
purveyor  of  the  idea— has  said  that  the  most 
significant  achievement  of  his  proposal  is 
that  it  stimulated  a  broad  range  of  new 
ideas  and  much  vigorous  debate  on  impor- 
tant topics.  I  think  this  Is  a  true  statement 
and  I  think  we  should  act  accordingly.  If 
KncF  didn't  say  it,  then  I  wiU  say  it.  And  I 
think  it's  true  either  way. 

The  world  wiU  little  note  nor  long  remem- 
ber whether  the  United  SUtes  has  a  federal 
enterprise  zone  program.  I'd  not  suggest 
that  no  such  program  be  enacted  (though 
the  most  visible  version— the  administra- 
tion's—does not  seem  to  me  to  be  desirable 
in  its  present  form.)  I  do  suggest,  however, 
tliat  the  idea  of  an  experiment  with  EZs  be 
put  in  perspective,  and,  I  think  in  that  con- 
text, other  economic  development  topics 
will  seem  more  important. 

This  unsolicited  commentary  comes,  I 
think,  rather  after  the  fact  for  most  people. 


As  I  noted  at  the  outset,  the  enterprise 
zones  idea  seems  to  tiave  receded  from  the 
spotlight  as  other,  more  important  topics 
have  moved  to  center  stage. 

Such  topics  include  renovating  infrastruc- 
ture that  supports  economic  growth,  the 
concept  of  an  economic  development  block 
grant,  the  relationship  between  economic 
development  and  Job  training,  a  standby 
countercyclical  program  with  a  "shelT'  of 
local  projects  for  which  funds  are  triggered 
by  high  unemployment,  the  locational 
Impact  of  the  Federal  tax  code,  tax  and  cap- 
ital formation  incentives  for  new  business, 
coordinated  treatment  of  the  problems- 
piled-on-problems  in  distressed  cities  with 
declining  Industries  and  displaced  workers, 
and— as  Yul  Brynner  said  in  "The  King  and 
I"— «t  cetera,  et  cetera.  It  should  l>e  noted, 
moreover,  that  a  host  of  ideas  and  state  and 
local  experiments  elicited  by  the  enterprise 
zones  debate  may  prove  useful  as  these 
other  topics  are  addressed. 

Enterprise  zones  were  an  inadequate  and 
misplaced  "centerpiece"  for  too  long.  Cold 
economic  realities,  national  and  local, 
demand  renewed  attention  to  the  larger, 
more  imixirtant  themes  of  econcMnic  devel- 
opment.9 


CLINCH  RIVER— ALTERNATIVE 
FINANCING,  NOW  A  NEW  COST 
•  Mr.  HUB4PHREY.  Mr.  President, 
late  last  December  after  funding  for 
the  Clinch  River  breeder  reactor 
project  was  defeated  in  the  House  and 
sustained  by  only  one  vote  in  the 
Senate,  the  conference  instructed  the 
Department  of  Energy  (DOE)  to  ex- 
amine ways  Federal  funding  of  the 
project  could  be  reduced  by  increasing 
private  sector  support.  On  March  15  of 
this  year,  DOE  issued  its  findings. 

Ironically,  the  press  has  referred  to 
DOE'S  proposals  as  cost  sharing  ideas. 
They  are  nothing  of  the  sort.  Indeed, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
DOE'S  alternative  financing  proposals 
will  end  up  costing  the  U.S.  taxpayer 
more  than  If  Congress  simply  appro- 
priated money  for  the  project  out- 
right. 

How  could  something  so  perverse 
(Kcur?  Simple:  The  proposals  DOE  has 
offered  to  reduce  Federal  appropria- 
tions in  the  near  term  do  so  only  by 
giving  away  long-term  tax  breaks  and 
guaranteed  revenues  of  far  greater 
worth  to  the  investors  than  the  money 
they  put  in.  Such  schemes  may  suc- 
ceed in  making  It  seem  as  though  the 
project's  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  been  reduced,  but  it  is  a  ruse 
and  is  no  way  to  save  the  taxpayer 
money. 

On  March  28  and  April  16  the  Wash- 
ington Post  ran  two  lead  editorials  cri- 
ticising this  sort  of  creative  financing 
and  specifically  mentioned  DOE's 
Clinch  River  proposals  as  prime  exam- 
ples of  what  Congress  should  avoid. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  these  edito- 
rials be  placed  in  the  Record  along 
with  the  March  15  report  on  alterna- 
tive financing  for  the  Clinch  River 
project  that  DOE  sponsored. 

The  material  follows: 
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(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  16, 1983]  [From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  38, 1983]  Ing  and  to  advlae  BRC  whether  such  alter- 

Tj.«»-n./^  Mahia  LcASB-A-GovniniBrr  native  aources,  when  coupled  with  oontlnu- 

Hanfly  a  day  Eoes  by  without  new  tales  of  When  the  Navy  Department  decided  re-  '^    Federal    appropriations    at    roughly 

uarcuy  a  amy  goes  oy  wiinoui  new  uj«  oi  .,     .     .^^  rathpr  than  huv  n  rii«tnm  present  levels,  will  be  adequate  to  complete 

extraordinary  financing  schemes  undertak-  Suo4l  ca^swi  H^  oK  to  Ta  the  Project.  The  Task  FNjrce  did  not  make 

en  by  governments  and  nontaxable  instltu-  ""ore"  r^*j  snips,  ii  was  cauung  m  on  a  inwi*nth    nnminm^tinn    nt   »h»   i>miaM 

tinru  »>n  »±tr»rt  nrivnt*  inv«.tmi.nt  Thp  kpv  KTOwing  trend  to  government  financing.  Not  *"   m-depth   examlnaUon   of   the   Project 

S«?eM^e»™  of ^b^  .^  oSv  °^  ^ede™!  agencies,  but  local  governments  Khedule  and  costs,  but  was  provided  with 

S^^iL5!r^r^iJ^  I^J^hn^!^™  •"  ''eU  are  flndtog  that  lease-back  deals  DOK's  latest  construction  schedule  and  cost 

to  the  federal   treasury  and  contributors  ^^^  ^^^^^  investors  can  make  their  budg-  estimates  which  tadicate  that  the  CRBR 

f[r_;  >i ^K ^*^  I-  K-.<-.ii„  ets  look  considerably  smaller.  The  catch  Is  Project  can  be  completed  by  October  1989 

All  of  these  schemes  operate  to  baslcaUy  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^j^^^  ^p  ^  j^^  ^^^  ^^  ^  estimated  remaining  expenditure  of 

»"»e  w»y-  Tne  non-taxaoje  agency  or  ^ues  to  the  federal  Treasury,  an  addition  to  $2.4  billion  after  FY  1983.  These  estimates 
organiauon  wtwwm  to  n*ve  »  prime  ^je  deficit  that  Congress  cannot  now  con-  assume  that  the  construction  schedule  is 
^up  buy  or  construct  some  big-Ucket  item.  ^^0^  not  constratoed  by  further  funding  limitar 
The  nominal  owners,  being  taxpayers,  can  Leasing  routtoe  services  and  equipment  is  tions.  Thus,  the  completion  date  and  re- 
*^  ?J^  i""  "^f*..^**  benefits  such  as  ac-  a  perfectly  legitimate  and  efficient  practice  maining  expenditures  are  highly  dependent 
oelerated  depreciation,  taterest  deductions  for  government  agencies  In  cases  where  the  upon  resolution  of  existing  funding  uncer- 
and  tavcstment  tax  credits  The  non-taxable  item  to  quesUon  is  needed  only  sporadically  tataUes.  If  the  construction  schedule  were 
organlaaUon  tlien  signs  a  long-term  lease  at  or  for  short  periods  of  time.  The  practice  to  sUp,  the  estimated  remaining  cost  to  com- 
a  discount  reflecting  some  share  of  the  becomes  suspect,  however,  when  it  is  ex-  piete  the  Project  could  tocreaae  significant- 
leaser's  tax  benefits.  The  leasers  are  happy  tended  to  such  qutotessentially  govemmen-  jy 

because  their  tax  bill  has  been  reduced  at  t»l  properties  as  naval  ships,  fire  stations  or  j^r  purposes  of   this   report,   the  Task 

no  risk,  and  the  agency  is  happy  because  its  city  halls,  and  the  transaction  ends  up  cost-  pyj^e  accepted  DOE's  estimate  of  12  4  bil 

budget  looks  lower   But  the  federaJ  Treas.  tog  the  taxpayer  more  money  than  It  sav^.  ^^^  ^o  complete  the  Project,  assuming  that 

ury  pays  a  substantial  part  of  the  bill  to  lost  Leasing  Is  attractive  to  goyemments  be-  f^^^„  ^^^^     ^  ^  g^voideH;  and  re«)gniz^ 

revenue.  cause  they  can  pay  lor  the  thtogs  they  need  .__  »,,-»  n,,'   „„„,,^„n„„  ,_„j    i,„„_„   »«.« 

The  idea  is  flourishtag.  That  troublesome  to  tastallments  rather  than  havtag  to  Justify  ^It  STttoS^  S?  dlr^nruoSn  oromS 

new  NASA  satellite  Just  deployed  by  the  their   full   costs   when   they   are   initially  ^Lff*^H„i^"i5lS!^i^tin^^f  SS 

space  shutUe  turns  out  not  to  be  owned  by  bought.    A    munlcipaUty    can    thus    avoid  "tions  relating  to  the  resolution  of  Project 

NASA— at  least  not  for  tax  purposes.  The  having  to  persuade  voters  to  authorize  a      ^^',.,.^„.,.  „„.„,„, ^^, „  .   «»-.- 

shuttle  budget  looks  smaller  than  the  true  new  bond  issue,  and  a  federal  agency  can  ^^^.f  ff^,^*^*^^*^'  of  delays -It  Is  enor- 
cost  to  taxpayers.  Rural  electric  coopera-  avoid  a  fight  with  an  authorization  or  ap-  ^!i^'L^"^,,*P„J*^^*^"/*"*SV  °^\^ 
Uves  assisted  by  the  Rural  Electrification  propriation  committee.  ^«  ^^^''t^wT^  ^  ^"^L^"^^„* 
Administration  are  getting  toto  the  game.  The  government  can  also  lease  the  Item  to  ^^f  !*  *  ",  ^  J^\'  T  "h  ^ 
The  Cltoch  River  Breeder  Reactor  may  be  question  at  an  apparently  low  price  because  V°/**^Vk  w^  ^^  cairytog  charges 
sold  and  leased  back.  The  Navy  wants  to  the  private  tovestors.  unlike  the  govern-  <l"rtng  the  delay  ^riod,  escalation  of  con- 
"charter"  customized  cargo  ships  and  the  ment,  can  claim  substantial  depreciation  de-  structlon  a»8ts.  and  added  expenditures  as- 
Air  Force  wants  to  lease  39  executive  jete  ductions  against  the  taxes  they  would  oth-  sociated  with  ustag  less  than  optimal  con- 
and  assorted  transports.  Anyone  want  to  erwise  pay.  Part  of  the  true  cost  of  the  pur-  structlon  forces.  Members  of  the  Task  Force 
buy  a  mlssUe  silo  and  rent  space  to  the  MX  chase  Is  thus  passed  on  to  the  federal  Treas-  have  had  direct  experience  with  such  delays 
program?  "ry  ^  the  form  of  lower  revenues.  The  «"»<!.  accordingly,  all  of  the  projections  to 

State  and  local  governments?  Sale-lease-  whole  thtog  ends  up  costing  the  taxpayers  this  report  assume  prompt  Federal  action, 
back  deals  are  becoming  the  preferred  "ore  than  a  straight-out  purchase  because  tocludlng  timely  future  fundtog  by  the  Con- 
method  of  ftoancing  many  development  the  tovestors  and  other  tatermedlaries  to-  gress,  so  as  to  permit  optimal  work  schedul- 
projects.  Atlanta,  for  example.  Is  consider-  volved  to  the  deal  want  some  profit  to  ing  from  this  potot  on.  Absent  these,  the 
tog  selling  its  historic  city  haU:  private  de-  return  for  their  particlpaUon.  conclusions  of  this  report  cannot  be  sup- 
velopers  will  renovate,  enlarge,  and  lease  it  ^**P-  ^-  ''■  P»ckle.  chairman  of  the  Ways  ported. 

back  to  the  city.  The  developers  get  the  tax  J"**    Me^   oversight   subcommittee,    has  „  nxw-soukci  fuwdimg  nkkds 

breaks,  the  city  gets  a  deal  on  the  rent,  and  }»««"  looktag  toto  tax-leasing  deals  at  aU  _,,.„„   ^ntHhnti«n«    fmm    th»   »wtH^ 

nncle  Sam  nicks  ud  a  lanre  uart  of  the  tab  levels  of  government.  He  notes  Jotot  Com-  /!rure   contributions    from   the   electric 

Suf^  l^iSid  ihl  ^tS  5^^^^^  mittee  on  Taxation  estimates  that  the  cargo  "tility    tadustry.    already    committed,    will 

mS«W^nv3n  Sntera    sSfooS  m^^  ship-leastag  deal  wiU  cost  taxpayers  12  per-  Provide  $172  million,  and  other  contributors 

S^^r^^™  cent  more  than  a  direct  purchase  and  to-  wl"  Provide  $5  million,  for  total  future  con- 

TheSmion  of  the  Toroedo  Factorv  to  Kuise  30  percent  of  the  true  cost.  tributions  of  $177  million.  While  part  of 

Oi?Trr  llT^iJJ'ls  a^t^SS?^  ,  Sto^ilar   hidden   losses   can   be   expected  i^  ^^^^''f^  Tis^lTthat  ^^ 

example.  There,  the  private  developers  will  '™'»  °ther  admlntetratlon   "privatization  '  made  after  Fy  i^lMt  te  spumed  that  aU 

tSriidvantage  of  todustrial  development  ??,*»*"*«;  !"'='^J?f  ^^ejfle  of  weather  satel-  such  wnoimte  can  l^n^^ 

bonds,  the  tovestment  tax  credit,  a  special  ^  f  **  the  CTtoch  River  Breeder  reactor,  fundmg  Pro  ect  instruction 

tax  credit  for  rehabillUting  old  bulldtogs,  ^J^'"^  °"  ^^^  Treasury  can  be  ex-  nanctog  costs   to  the  extent  they  must  be 

and   accelerated    denreclation     B«»nninirtSn  Pe^ted  as  local  governments  extend  their  paid  currently. 

Sii Jf27J^^*Hn^^i«n^?f^:  ^.^^^^  ^^   of   tax-leastag    and    other    Innovative  Assuming  minimum  future  Federal  fund- 

™^m  J?  TJ^nnl^fi,^^  inrtT^^.  ,t  'o™«  »'  tax-exempt  financing  to  shift  both  tog  at  roughly  current  levels  for  a  total  of 

S^k     -T^A    n.,«.h<.^^^^.  ^.w    h„    thi  municipal  and  private  development  costs  to  $1.4  blUion  subsequent  to  FY  1983,  the  addl- 

Zi^^r,i\2L,,^Z^!^fjr^^^rL.Alt^rj'  the  federal  government.  If  Congress  wants  tional  amount  required  to  be  provided  from 

SSi^TthnoUei^i^f^SS  ^  '^^^  '""^  '^«™^  '*«"'=*^-  "  ^"^  have  to  new  sources,  to  order  to  fund  total  Project 

?^.Kii   t«   f^  t?^.-!^^   lu^,I^,  stop  what  could  become  a  massive  and  un-  costs,  would  be  about  $800  million,  as  shown 

?i!^!t..^.,^t-             •                         "^  controUabledrato  on  federal  revenue.  to  the  foilowtog  Uble: 

Treasury  s  expense.  

This  Is  all  absurd.  Neither  touristy  torpe-  [Report  of  Mar  15  1983]  Table  1.— Remaining  capital  reouiremenU 

do  factories  nor  college  campuses  should  re-  ssro,„.„_»    „.     a,~«..I,™    bh-—.,^^  ruhimm 

celve  these  extra  helptogs  of  invisible,  unfo-  Ejo-loratioii    or    Althwattve    FiHA«cniG  BiUUms 

cused  taxpayer  largL.  And  the  iJueTof  Possibiutik    roR    the    Cuhch    River     Federal  funding $1.4 

control  and  accounUbUlty  become  critical  Breeder  Reactor  Project                               Utility  contributions  and  others 0.2 

when  the  property  tovolved  is  city  hall  or  a  <A  task  force  report  to  the  Breeder  Reac-    New-source  funding  required 0.8 

Navy  ship.  This  burgeoning  tax  avoidance  tor  Corp.  on  alternative  financing  posslblU-                                                                  

todustry  Is  attribuUble  to  part  to  higher  ties  for  the  CRBR  project.)                                        Total  funds  needed 2.4 

bond  taterest  rates  that  make  borrowing  i.  cost  to  complete  Adding  a  modest  allowance  of  $300  million 

more     expensive     to     local     governments  Under  the  May  4, 1976  Project  Agreement,  for    those    out-of-pocket    ftoancing    costs 

(there's  too  much  state  and  local  govern-  the  DOE  Is  obligated  to  use  its  best  efforts  which  must  be  paid  during  the  construction 

ment  debt  floating  around),  and  to  part  to  to  obtato  from  Congress  whatever  addition-  period,  an  estimate  of  $1.1  billion  seems  rea- 

the  extremely  attractive  depreciation  provi-  al  funds  are  needed  to  complete  the  Project  sonable  for  the  Project's  future  new-source 

sions  to  the  1981  tax  act.  Plugging  this  drato  and  demonstrate  the  technology.  fundtog  needs,  but  this  amount  can  vary 

on  the  Treasury  should  be  high  on  the  The  Task  Force  was  asked  by  BRC  to  ex-  widely,  depending  upon  the  financing  plan 

agenda.  plore  alternative  sources  of  Project  financ-  selected. 
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III.     Rxw-souRCE     nniDiMo     requirements 

rii;g»lt  THE  PROBABLE  PROCEEDS  OP  A  SALE  OP 
THE  PROJECT  ITSELP 

The  maximum  future  market  value  of  the 
CRBR  Project,  measured  to  terms  of  the 
likely  avoided  cost  of  constructing  alterna- 
tive coal-fired  units  equipped  with  scrub- 
bers. Is  not  expected  to  exceed  $2,300  per 

If  the  330  MWe  conservative  net  rating  of 
CRBR  were  priced  at  $2,300  per  KWe,  the 
result  would  be  $750  mlUion.  If  the  380 
MWe  design  net  rating  were  priced  at 
$2,300/KWe  the  result  would  be  nearly  $900 
million.  However,  the  facility  is  worth  less 
than  that  today  because  achievement  of  a 
commercial  level  of  reliable  operation  is  at 
least  ntoe  years  away.  Moreover,  steps  must 
be  taken  to  reduce  completion  risks  and  the 
like  before  Bankable  *  securities  can  be  sold 
and  full  market  value  realized. 

rv.  POWER  SALES  CONSTRAIMTS 

Studies  show  a  probable  need  for  addltion- 
al  electric  generattog  capacity  to  the  SERC 
region  to  the  early  to  mid-19908.  However, 
utilities  to  that  region  may  be  reluctant  to 
assume  certato  risks  associated  with  long 
lead-time  commitments  for  CRBR  power, 
namely:  projected  load  growth  to  the  SERC 
region  may  not  materialize;  the  level  of 
power  revenues  needed  to  pay  project  debt 
service  and  other  financing  costs  may 
exceed  the  purchasers'  "Avoided  Costs;"' 
and  the  project  may  not  be  able  to  produce 
the  power  contracted  for. 

Regulated  electric  utilities  tend  to  be  to- 
hlbited  from  making  risky  long-term  capac- 
ity commitments  because  the  regulatory 
penalties  for  over-commitment  are  severe. 
In  view  of  the  possibUlty  that  such  penalties 
might  be  impceed,  regulated  utilities  to  the 
SERC  region  may  be  reluctant  to  enter  toto 
long-term  obllgaUons  today  (1)  to  purchase 
mtpimiim  annual  quantities  of  CRBR 
power,  or  to  purchase  the  Cltoch  River 
Project  itself  (or  the  Balance  of  Plant,  te., 
the  Project  excluding  the  Nuclear  Steam 
Supply  System)  because  anticipated  load 
growth  might  not  materialize;  or  (ii)  to  pay 
a  specific  minimum  price  of  CRBR  power 
because  that  price  might  prove  to  be  to 
excess  of  their  systems'  Avoided  Costs. 

Nevertheless,  the  Task  Force  is  confident 
that,  if  appropriate  arrangements  are  devel- 
oped, such  reluctance  can  be  overcome. 
However,  the  very  existence  of  such  reluc- 
tance Is  evidence  of  the  need  for  the  ktods 


'Generation  In  the  Southeastern  Electric  Reli- 
ability Council  (SERC)  Region,  outside  of  Florida, 
is  predominantly  coal-fired.  The  $2,300  figure  is  de- 
rived from  a  range  of  estimates  available  from  sev- 
eral sources  for  base-load  ooal-llred  capacity  In- 
staUed  In  the  SERC  region  for  commercial  service 
In  1W2  (the  earliest  date  at  which  commercially  re- 
liable output  is  expected  to  be  available)— in  short, 
ten  years  hence— and  using  annual  cost  escalation 
rates  in  the  8  to  9  percent  range. 

•The  terms,  "Bankable"  and  "Bankable  Commit- 
ments", as  used  herein,  mean  that  the  contract  or 
obUgatlon  in  question  Is  sufficiently  firm  to  provide 
adequate  security  for  non-recourse  loan,  advance, 
leasehold  Investment,  or  equity  participation. 

'"Avoided  Costs"  is  a  technical  term  derived 
from  Section  210  of  the  PubUc  UtUlty  Regulatory 
PoUcles  Act  (PURPA).  Section  292.101(bX8)  of  the 
regulations  implementing  that  Act  defines  "Avoid- 
ed Costs"  as  follows: 

"(6)  Avoided  Coats"  means  the  incremental  costs 
to  an  electric  utlUty  of  electric  energy  or  capacity 
or  both  which,  but  for  the  purchase  from  the.  .  . 
qualifying  facilities,  such  utility  would  generate 
Itself  or  purchase  from  another  source." 

The  PtntPA  regulations  generally  provide  that 
electric  utilities  must  pay  full  avoided  costs  for  elec- 
tricity generated  by  small  power  producers  and  co- 
generators. 


of  assurances  deemed  essential,  as  discussed 
below. 

v.  rauge  op  possible  market  values 
The  CRBR  Project  will  have  significant 
potential  maket  value  when  completed  and 
the  plant  is  operating  as  a  base-load  electri- 
cal power  plant.  Realization  of  that  value 
prior  to  the  end  of  the  shakedown  period 
(now  scheduled  for  mld-1992)  will  depend 
upon  unconditional  Federal  assurances,  as 
discussed  below.  Such  realization  may  be  ac- 
compllslied  to  a  variety  of  ways,  as  follows: 
sale  of  the  project,  sale  of  the  balance  of 
plant  (BOP),  accompanied  by  a  viable  steam 
supply  contract,  and  pledge  of  the  future 
revenue  stream. 

SaU  of  the  pTX»ecL—Aa  a  practical  matter. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  sell  the  entire 
Project  today  (or  to  sell  securities  approach- 
tog  Its  full  value)  because  the  accident  at 
Three  Mile  Island  and  the  controversy  sur- 
rounding the  Washington  Public  Power 
Supply  System  (WPP8S)  nuclear  program 
have  left  tovestors  leery  of  large  nuclear 
power  plant  projects,  whether  or  not  they 
are  backed  by  apparently  firm  govenmental 
assurances.  This  suggests  that  the  inherent 
value  of  the  plant  itself  would  have  to  be 
supplemented  by  a  long-term  power  sales 
agreement  backed  by  an  unconditional  Fed- 
eral warranty  of  minimum  revenues. 

Setting  aside,  for  the  moment,  the  value 
of  the  revenue  warranty.  It  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  the  Project  itself  may  ultimate- 
ly be  worth  as  much  as  the  coal-fired  capac- 
ity which  would  otherwise  have  to  t>e  built. 
Applying  the  $2,300  per  KWe  figure  already 
mentioned  to  the  full  380  MWe  net  rattog  of 
the  Project  tadicates  that  the  maximum  ca- 
pacity value  of  the  Project  may,  to  1992,  ap- 
proach $900  million.  The  tax  benefits  nor- 
mally associated  with  plant  construction 
and  ownership  would  provide  additional 
value  which,  however,  cannot  be  quantified 
at  this  time.* 

Sale  of  the  BOP— The  BOP  would  have 
little  market  value  without  an  assured 
supply  of  steam.  A  contract  to  supply  such 
steam  at  an  assured  price  per  Kwh  would  be 
essential  If  the  BOP  were  to  be  sold  for  a 
significant  amount.  A  long-term  power  sales 
agreement  backed  by  Federal  assurances 
would  also  be  required.  The  amount  for 
which  the  BOP  could  then  be  sold  would 
depend,  of  course,  upon  the  terms  of  those 
two  contracts.  Assuming  that  the  steam  con- 
tract were  designed  to  maximize  the  value 
of  the  BOP,  then  the  BOP  might  be  sold  for 
a  significant  figure,  not  because  of  its  re- 
placement value  to  terms  of  turbtoe  genera- 
tor condenser,  swltehgear  and  the  like,  but 
because  of  the  value  of  the  future  net  reve- 
nue stream  (after  deducttag  steam  supply 
costs),  coupled  with  construction-related  tax 
benefits  already  referred  to. 

A  simple  pledge  of  the  warranted  future 
revenue  stream.— The  value  of  the  future 
power  output  of  the  Project  will  vary  de- 
pending upon  the  amount  of  assured  output 
and  the  net  revenue  per  Kwh  available  to 
cover  debt  service  and  equity  return.  For  ex- 
ample, mtoimum  net  revenues  of  6  cents  per 
Kwh  (after  deducting  fuel,  other  operation 
and  maintenance  expenses)  on  an  assured 
annual  output  of  two  billion  Kwh  for  20 
years  beginning  to  1992  would  provide  $120 
million  a  year,  an  amount  adequate  to  pay 


the  debt  service  (and  equity  return),  at  an 
assumed  10  percent  aimual  cost  of  money.* 
on  approximately  $1  billion  tovested  to 
1992— $1,020  million.  A  minimiim  net  price 
of  6  cents  per  Kwh  does  not  seem  unreason- 
able for  the  19906  and  thereafter,  to  terms 
of  Avoided  Cost  projections  for  SERC 
region  utilities  which  have  committed  their 
19908  capacity  needs.  However,  bus-bar  elec- 
tricity cost  projections  from  new  coal-fired 
units  to  the  SERC  region  for  the  1990b  and 
thereafter  are  to  the  15  cents  per  Kwh  of 
higher  range.  If  net  revenues  pegged  at  this 
level  or  modestly  lower  could  be  assured 
through  firm  E>OE  contracts,  significantly 
larger  amounts  (M>uld  be  provided. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  to  be  Bank- 
able, the  power  contracts  must  be  the  heU- 
or-high-water  type.  In  short,  they  must 
guarantee  the  payment  of  annual  dollar 
amounts  adequate  to  cover  financing  coats 
no  matter  what  happens.* 

In  setting  forth  the  foregoing  range  of 
1992  values,  the  Task  Force  avoided  pta- 
pototlng  a  precise  value  because  it  will 
depend  upon  the  character  of  the  arrange- 
ments provided.  However,  several  relevant 
ot>8ervations  can  be  made: 

(1)  It  appears  that  the  market  value  to 
1992  (for  tovestment  purposes)  may  be  to 
the  range  of  $1  billion. 

(2)  If  the  Project  or  the  BOP  is  purohaaed 
by  tovestors,  the  tovestment  value  can  possi- 
bly be  enhanced  through  conventional  con- 
struction-related tax  benefits,  viz,  those  as- 
sociated with  amounts  tovested  to  newly- 
constructed  depreciable  property. 

(3)  The  amount  of  funds  which  can  be 
made  available  to  cover  actual  construction 
expenditures  will  vary  widely  depending 
upon  when  the  money  is  actually  tovested. 
For  example— 

The  proceeds  of  a  $1  billion  tovestment  to 
1993,  if  tovested  to  1983  with  no  toterest  or 
other  return  payable  for  ten  years,  would 
provide  useable  fimds  (to  1983)  of  only  $385 
million,  mmiiming  10  percent  annual  cost  of 
money. 

If  the  funds  are  tovested  to  1988,  the  net 
amount  thus  available  (agata  assuming  no 
toterest  or  other  return  paymenU  untU 
1993)  would  be  $620  million. 

Alternatively,  if  the  funds  are  tovested  to 
four  equal  annual  amounts,  from  1986  to 
1989  toclusive,  such  tavestments  would 
amount  to  $150  million  a  year  for  a  total  of 
$600  million. 

Given  the  range  of  possible  tovestment 
values  arising  from  varying  revenue 
streams,  tax  considerations  and  present 
value  discounting,  a  carefully  worked-out 
plan  wUl  be  required  to  thread  one's  way 
through  the  array  of  opportunities  and  ob- 
stacles confronting  the  Project  financing. 
The  Task  Force  stands  ready  to  assist  to  de- 


•  There  should  be  no  net  loss  to  the  Government 
through  the  use  of  CRBR  of  existing  construction- 
related  tax  benefits.  This  is  because  any  such  bene- 
fits used  in  connection  with  the  CRBR  wlU  displace 
those  that  would  otherwise  have  applied  to  new  ca- 
pacity displaced  by  CRBR. 


'The  precise  interest  rate  applicable  to  the  fin- 
ancings referred  to  above  and  hereinafter  would 
depend  upon  market  conditions  when  such  financ- 
ings were  arranged.  In  today's  market,  a  10  percent 
annual  rate  is  on  the  optimistic  side.  However, 
other  assumptions  set  forth  herein  tend  to  be  on 
the  conservation  side. 

•  VFlth  moderate  economic  growth  over  the  long- 
term,  new  capacity  Is  expected  to  be  required  in  the 
SERC  region.  Thus,  while  linn  utility  contracts  to 
purchase  power  at  displaced  capacity  rates  will  be 
difficult  to  achieve  in  the  near  term,  as  future  ca- 
pacity needs  become  clear  such  contracts  may  be 
forthcoming.  Thus,  while  Federal  revenue  assur- 
ances will  be  needed  In  the  near  term,  the  Govern- 
ment might  not  have  to  pay  on  such  assurances 
unless,  of  course,  the  expected  economic  growth 
and  capacity  requirements  do  not  materialise  when 
needed. 
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veloplng  acceptable  arrangements  for  cap- 
Itallzbic  on  the  future  market  value  of  the 
CRBR  Project  In  order  to  obtain  significant 
financial  support  for  the  Project. 

TL  SUGGKSTKD  FLAKS  TO  CAPITAUZB  OM  THK 
VALUE  or  THE  PROJECT 

The  future  market  value  of  the  CRBR 
Project  can  be  capitalized  on,  if,  and  only  if, 
the  licensing,  completion  and  operating 
risks  are  eliminated  through  prompt  Feder- 
al action.  Also,  appropriate  fuel  supply  as- 
surances must  be  provided  and  private  in- 
vestors assured  that  future  revenues  will  be 
adequate  to  earn  an  appropriate  return  on, 
and  return  of,  their  investment. 

As  indicated  in  the  foregoing  Sections, 
several  approaches  seem  feasible: 

(1)  Straight-forward  borrowing  based 
upon  future  power  supply  contracts. 

The  DOE  might  contract  to  purchase  the 
entire  CRBR  output  for  use  in  its  uranium 
enrichment  plants,  with  annual  payments 
sufficient  (net  of  operating  costs)  In  any 
event  to  pay  the  debt  service.  That  contract 
could  then  be  pledged  as  security  for  a  long- 
term  loaiL 

Alternatively,  the  DOE  might  warrant 
that  the  CRBR  wlU  produce  a  minimum 
amount  of  power  and  provide  price  supports 
such  as  those  proposed  for  synthetic  oil  In 
the  mid-1970s  when  the  Government  of- 
fered to  provide  such  oil  at  a  support  price 
for  resale  to  user  utilities.  There  is  ample 
precedent  for  price  support  in  Public  Law 
M-294,  the  Energy  Security  Act.  Such  price 
supports  should  be  adequate  to  cover  all 
debt  service  requirements. 

(2)  Sale  of  Partnership  equity  interests 
and  debt  securities  of  an  entity  which  would 
purchase  and  own  the  entire  CRBR  Project. 

To  be  marketable,  such  Partnership 
equity  Interests  would  require  broad  Federal 
assurances  as  to  the  deliverabUity  of  a  reli- 
able and  acceptable  facility. 

Long-term  power  sales  contracts  (like 
those  described  under  (1))  would  also  be  re- 
quired. 

In  order  to  realize  the  full  extent  of  avail- 
able tax  benefits,  favorable  IRS  rulings 
would  be  essential. 

(3)  Sale  of  Partnership  equity  interests 
and  debt  securities  of  an  entity  which  would 
purchase  and  own  only  the  BOP. 

This  approach  would  require  all  those 
items  discussed  under  Item  (2)  except  that 
BOP  operating  risks  might  be  assumed  by 
the  owners. 

In  addition,  an  acceptable  steam  supply 
contract  would  be  required  because,  without 
such  a  contract,  commercial  viability  cannot 
be  assured. 

With  appropriate  contractual  provisions, 
this  approach  may  be  the  best  way  to  maxi- 
mize the  tax  benefits  associated  with  the 
Project. 

OoncfKsion— Under  any  of  the  foregoing 
plans,  it  would  be  feasible  to  work  out  ar- 
rangements so  that  payments  received  for 
the  future  value  of  the  Project  or  the  BOP 
would  be  adequate  to  provide  significant  in- 
vestment support. 

VII.  OTHER  APPROACHES  TO  rUHDIllG  CAPITAL 
KXQinRElfEIITS 

The  only  other  way  to  obtain  significant 
additional  capital  funds  from  private  inves- 
tors would  be  to  provide  other  assets  or  po- 
tential benefits  adequate  to  assure  that  the 
investor  will  get  something  of  value  in 
return  and  be  compensated  for  risk. 

Potential  "assets"  not  already  discussed 
fall  into  six  categories: 

(1)  Assurances  that  private  investors  will 
recover  their  investment  and  the  cost  there- 


of if  timely  Federal  appropriations  are  not 
provided,  and  that  annual  appropriations 
will  be  continued  if  the  Project  is  delayed. 

Such  a  commitment  would  assure  inves- 
tors that  the  Federal  Oovemment  intends 
to  see  the  Project  through  to  completion  de- 
spite past  uncertainties. 

It  would  also  facilitate  interim  financing 
during  periods  of  peak  construction  expend- 
itures. 

(2)  Additional  tax  Incentives,  similar  to 
those  associated  with  any  large  capital-in- 
tensive R&D  project. 

Such  tax  incentives  would  not  be  a  wind- 
fall for  investors;  instead,  they  would  be  de- 
signed to  provide  additional  "value"  which 
the  Project  can  offer  in  exhange  for  funds 
invested.  For  full  discussion,  see  the  appen- 
dix prepared  for  the  Task  Force  by  tax 
counsel. 

(3)  Other  source  of  funds. 
Possibilities  include  additional  warranties 

by  maufacturer/vendors  and  architect/engi- 
neers and  additional  R&D  commitments 
from  manufacturer/vendors  and  architect/ 
engineers,  or  the  domestic  electric  utility  in- 
dustry. Local  regulation  and  the  controver- 
sial nature  of  the  CRBR  Project  would 
make  it  very  difficult  to  raise  such  funds 
from  either  the  regulated  electric  utility  in- 
dustry or  the  Electric  Power  Research  Insti- 
tute. Any  attempt  to  do  so  might  well  Jeop- 
ardize existing  CRBR  funding  arrange- 
ments. 

(4)  Additional  foregin  R&D  commitments 

(5)  Licensing  revenues,  based  upon  poten- 
tial patent  rights. 

Action  would  be  needed  to  protect  breeder 
R&D  from  reaching  the  public  domain  and 
make  potential  worldwide  licensing  reve- 
nues available  to  support  CRBR  Project  fi- 
nancing.' 

(6)  Direct  Federal  assurances. 

If  other  financial  mechanisms  are  inad- 
equate, the  alternative  may  be  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  act  as  a  'deep  pocket" 
guarantor  of  Project  debt,  lease  obligations 
and  equity  returns. 

The  foregoing  Sections  outline  an  array  of 
financing  alternatives  which  are  available  to 
the  CRBR  Project.  While  the  Task  Force 
prefers  no  single  financing  approach,  the 
following  Sections  describe  in  broad  terms 
one  possible  financing  program  which  seems 
promising. 

VIII.  POSSIBLE  FINANCING  ENTITY 

The  CRBR  Project  is  faced  with  the  need 
for  significant  funds;  and  without  specific 
legislation,  it  would  be  unable  to  obtain 
such  funds. 

Such  legislation  may  be  needed  to  provide 
necessary  warranties  and  tax  incentives.  It 
is  also  needed  to  create  a  financing  entity 
which  can  use  those  warranties  and  incen- 
tives. 

That  entity  can  take  several  forms  but,  in 
any  event,  it  should  be  designed  to  bring  the 
Federal  CJovemment  and  a  group  of  private 
investors  together  in  a  single  enterprise  so 
as  to  enable  completion  (through  combined 
Federal/private  financing)  of  an  Important 
R&D  facility  on  which  more  than  $1.5  bU- 
llon  has  already  been  spent  and  which  it 
would  be  foolhardy  to  Junk. 

Accordingly,  the  foUovring  format  Is  sug- 
gested as  a  basis  for  further  study  and 
review: 


'  Car«  would  have  to  be  taken  to  assure  Uiat  sucti 
action  did  not  diminish  the  patent  rights  of  the 
BRC  members  under  their  Utility  Contribution 
Agreements,  wtUch  could  Jeopardize  collections 
trom  such  members. 


(a)  Its  name:  whatever  It  Is  finally  named, 
it  is  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Partner- 
ship." 

(b>  The  form:  A  public/private  Joint  ven- 
ture, created  by  Federal  statute,  encompass- 
ing both  Oovemment  and  private  invest- 
ment capital. 

(c)  Partners  would  Include  a  newly  created 
Federal  conwratlon  (or  the  DOE)  as  general 
partner  and  a  group  of  private  investors  as 
limited  partners. 

(d)  The  limited  partners  might  be  individ- 
uals, corporations,  or  partnerships,  depend- 
ing on  tax  and  regulatory  considerations. 

(e)  The  Partnership  would  be  entitled  to 
receive  and  allocate  tax  benefits  among  its 
partners. 

(f)  Ownership  of  the  Project  should  be 
vested  in  the  Partnership.  Care  should  be 
taken  not  to  disturb  present  licensing  ar- 
rangements, but  the  Partnership  should  be 
provided  with  enough  of  the  characteristics 
of  ownership  so  that  tax  deductions  and 
credits  can  be  allocated  among  the  limited 
partners. 

(g)  TVA  would  operate  the  Project  and 
wheel  power  produced  pursuant  to  a  keep- 
whole  reimbursement  contract. 

(h)  At  the  conclusion  of  operations  and  re- 
covery by  private  investors  of  their  invest- 
ment, title  would  revert  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Provision  should  also  be  made  for 
decommissioning  and  waste  disposal  respon- 
sibility to  remain  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

IX.  POWERS  OP  THE  PARTNERSHIP 

The  Partnership  should  have  the  follow- 
ing powers,  among  others: 

To  issue  its  own  debt  obligations  with  Fed- 
eral warranties,  which  could  include  borrow- 
ing from  the  Federal  Financing  Bank 
(PPB),*  and/or  without  Federal  warranties. 

To  issue  limited  Partnership  equity  inter- 
ests and  to  allocate  tax  benefits  among  the 
limited  partners: 

To  pledge  the  proceeds  from  its  contracts 
and  agreements  as  security  for  its  debt, 
lease.  Joint  venture  or  Partnership  obliga- 
tions; 

To  ratify  and  assume  obligations  under 
existing  contracts  and  to  enter  Into  new 
purchase,  construction  and  operating  agree- 
ments, to  buy  and  sell  power,  to  sell  and 
lease  back  facilities  and  fuel,  etc.; 

To  obtain  and  hold  title  to  patents  and  to 
license  the  use  of  such  patents  worldwide; 

To  enter  into  appropriate  joint  ventures 
related  to  the  CRBR  Project; 

To  be  exempt  from  the  Public  Utility 
Holding  Company  Act  and  the  Federal 
Power  Apt  and  not  to  be  considered  a  reg- 
ulated public  utility  for  any  purpose,  state 
or  Federal. 

Z.  PRIORTTT  ASSESSMENT  OP  ACTIONS  NEEDED 

In  addition  to  the  legislative  action 
needed  to  create  the  Partnership  with  the 
powers  set  forth  in  Section  IX,  it  must  be 
given  enough  financial  substance  to  allow  it 
to  function.  Actions  required  to  provide  that 
financial  substance  have  already  been  de- 
scribed. They  are  listed  below,  with  only 
moderate  additional  amplification,  because 
the  listing  Is  Intended  primarily  to  indicate 
their  relative  priority. 

(1)  Assurances  must  be  provided  as  to 
completion,  licensability  and  operability. 

Such  assurances  must  be  unconditional  If 
the  required  funds  are  to  be  obtained,  espe- 


•  Alternatively,  the  Partnership  could  tiave  the 
right  to  sell  notes  to  the  D.S.  Treasury  and  Treas- 
ury would  be  obligated  to  purchase  such  notes. 


dally  in  view  of  the  uncertainties  surround- 
ing the  outstanding  WFP88  obligations. 

In  the  event  the  Project  is  not  completed, 
licensed  and  placed  In  operation,  private  in- 
vestors would  be  entitled  to  recover  the  cap- 
ital they  had  provided  plus  a  return  there- 
on. 

(3)  Assurances  must  be  provided  as  to  the 
amount  of  power  the  Project  will  produce. 

(3)  Power  purchase  contracts  must  be  pro- 
vided for  the  Project's  full  output  at  an  as- 
sured price. 

Such  contracts  may  represent  either 
direct  Federal  power  purchases  or  third- 
party  purchases  backed  by  Federal  assur- 
ances. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  such  assurances 
with  regard  to  power  purchases  and  the 
price  thereof  have  sUtutory  precedent  in 
the  Energy  Security  Act  where,  as  here,  the 
need  for  future  secure  energy  Justifies  such 
support. 

(4)  Provide  a  Bankable  Commitment  that 
adequate  Federal  funds  (at  least  $1.4  bil- 
lion) will  be  appropriated  after  fiscal  year 
1M3.  or,  if  not.  that  private  Investors  would 
be  entitled  to  recover  the  capital  they  had 
provided  plus  a  return  thereon. 

The  conunltment  should  i^ply  to  the 
period  from  fiscal  year  1984  through  fiscal 
year  1990. 

It  should  provide  for  additional  appropria- 
tions thereafter  until  the  Project  is  licensed 
and  achieves  a  commercial  level  of  reliable 
operation. 

It  should  be  sufficiently  firm  to  be  Bank- 
able. 

Although  the  Congress  does  not  normally 
i4>propriate  funds  for  more  than  a  year  at  a 
time,  it  should  empower  the  DOE  (i)  to 
enter  into  the  sort  of  commitment  dracribed 
above  and  (ID  to  borrow  from  the  FFB  or 
from  the  U.S.  Treasury  the  funds  necessary 
to  meet  such  commitments. 

(5)  Assure  that  project-related  tax  incen- 
tives can  be  allocated  among  the  limited 
partners,  as  Is  customary  for  all  large  con- 
struction partnerships. 

These  tax  incentives,  which  are  generally 
available  to  the  owners  of  any  large  con- 
struction project,  include  investment  tax 
credits,  accelerated  depredation  and  the  im- 
mediate deductibility  of  certain  overhead 
and  operating  expenses. 

It  is  customary  to  allocate  such  project-re- 
lated incentives  among  the  partners. 

Consequently,  the  allocation  of  these  in- 
centives among  the  Project  partners  would 
in  no  way  provide  a  wind-fall  for  investors. 

All  expenditures  in  excess  of  the  Project's 
market  value  might  be  treated  as  R  &  D  ex- 
penditures deductible  by  the  limited  part- 
ners. This  was  the  formula  used  in  1955  to 
aid  in  financing  Dresden  Unit  Number  One 
(the  first  privately  financed  UJS.  nuclear 
power  reactor),  whereby  all  expenditures  by 
the  Nudear  Power  Group  (a  financing  con- 
sortium) in  excess  of  the  commercial  value 
of  the  plant  were  allowed  as  immediate  tax 
deductions. 

In  case  the  foregoing  conventional  tax  in- 
centives prove  Inadequate  to  provide  the 
capital  required,  a  number  of  new  approach- 
es might  be  considered.  For  example: 

A  special  energy  tax  credit  might  be  pro- 
vided, applicable  solely  to  the  Project. 

The  Partnership  might  be  empowered  to 
enter  into  arrangements  with  the  City  of 
Oak  Ridge  to  issue  tax-exempt  industrial  de- 
velopment bonds  backed  by  the  I»artnershlp 
and  without  regard  to  the  so-caUed  two- 
county  rule. 

Ftor  further  discussion  of  the  matter  of 
tax  Incentives,  see  the  appendix. 


CONCLUSION 

The  Task  Force  condudes  that  the  Clinch 
River  Project  can  support  significant  pri- 
vate Investment,  and  that  the  present  Gov- 
ernment/private business  relationship  can 
be  enhanced,  to  the  benefit  of  the  entire 
nation. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, the  benefit  of  obtaining  private 
CRBR  financing  would  be  a  near-term  re- 
duction in  Federal  budget  requirements  and 
Increased  private  partldpation  in  the 
Project.  Clearly.  Federal  assurances,  war- 
ranties, and  tax  incentives  will  be  needed  in 
order  to  attract  private  financing.  However, 
many  of  the  proposed  assurances  are  contin- 
gent and  would  not  be  called  upon  unless 
the  Project  failed  to  perform  as  expected,  or 
the  government  faUed  to  complete  the 
Project  on  schedule  or  the  jwwer  revenues 
were  substantially  less  than  projected. 
Moreover,  the  Task  Force  assumes  that  the 
financing  arrangements  will  reserve  to  the 
Federal  Government  the  residual  value  of 
Project  assets. 

The  Task  Force  stands  ready  to  assist  in 
determining  how  best  to  proceed. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Gordon  R.  Corey, 
Chairman. 

William  H.  Grigg, 
Executive  Vice  President, 

Finance  and 

Administration,  Duke 

Pov>er  Co. 

Lewis  E.  Wallace, 
Deputy  General  Counsel, 

Tennessee  Valley 

Authority. 

Robert  C.  Murray. 
Principal,  Morgan  Stanley 

A  Co.,  Incm 


COMMUNISM  IN  CENTRAL 
AMERICA 

•  Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  from 
time  to  time  the  press  (»rries  articles 
that  deserve  the  adjective  "definitive" 
because  they  obviously  describe  the 
truth  of  a  public  issue,  and  thereby 
define  the  boundaries  of  serious  dis- 
ctission.  Serious  people  can  and  do  dis- 
agree with  such  statements.  But  they 
cannot  question  either  their  truth  or 
their  relevance.  In  1975,  Daniel  P. 
Moynihan's  article.  "The  U.S.  in  Op- 
positiotfVmade  clear  that  the  United 
States  is  psjt  of  a  shrinking  band  of 
countries  which  practice  democracy 
and  decency.  In  the  aftermath  of  that 
article,  no  serious  person  has  attempt- 
ed publicly  to  romanticize  the  Third 
World  to  the  American  people.  In  1977 
Professor  Richard  Pipes'  article  on 
why  the  Soviet  Union  tliinks  it  can 
fight,  survive,  and  win  a  nuclear  war 
evoked  much  criticism.  Yet  since  its 
appearance  no  serious  person  has  sug- 
gested that  Americans  can  successfully 
teach  the  doctrine  of  mutual  assured 
destruction  to  Soviet  leaders.  It  is 
heartening  that,  even  in  our  day  there 
are  people  who  can  speak  with  author- 
ity. 

Jeane  Kirkpatrick,  our  Ambassador 
to  the  United  Nations,  published  an 
article  on  central  America  in  yester- 
day's Washington  Post  that  can  only 
be  called  definitive.  After  the  publica- 


tion of  this  article  Americans  will  still 
take  sides  on  the  events  now  occurring 
in  central   America.   But  no  serious 
person  will  doubt  who  our  opponents 
in  central  America  are,  what  they  are 
after,  and  the  consequences  of  any  vic- 
tory that  they  might  achieve.  In  sum. 
the  Soviet  Union  and  its  corps  of  inter- 
national auxiliaries:  The  PLO,  the  Vi- 
etnamese,   the    Cubans,    and    others 
have  literally  taken  over  Nicaragua. 
They  are  oppressing  its  people  more 
than  ever,  and  they  are  using  Nicara- 
gua as  a  base  for  the  outright  con- 
quest of  El  Salvador  and  the  rest  of 
the  region.  Their  ultimate  target,  of 
course,  is  the  United  States.  This  is  so. 
All  concerned  avow  it  proudly.  It  Is 
tragic  that  the  debate  over  Central 
America  lias    turned    on    procedural 
issues:  Should  there  be  covert  activi- 
ties; what  is  the  meaning  of  this  or 
that     amendment.     We     know    that 
human  nature  inclines  people  to  avoid 
hard  choices,  and  to  take  refuge  In 
procedural  issues.  Jeane  Kirkpatrick's 
article  forces  people  to  make  their 
choices  on  this  issue  on  the  basis  of 
fact.  Thanks  to  Jeane  Kirkpatrick  no 
serious  person  will  be  able  to  say— I 
did  not  know  .  .  . 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  Ambassa- 
dor Kirkpatrick's  article  be  printed  in 
full  in  the  Record. 
The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  17, 19831 

ComfUNISM  IN  CENTRAL  AMERICA 
THIS  mtE  WE  KNOW  WHAT'S  HAPPENING 

(Jeane  J.  Kirkpatrick) 

The  whole  scenario  sounds  like  a  grade  B 
movie  from  the  1950s,  but  that,  alas,  does 
not  mean  it  Is  not  true.  It's  almost  unbear- 
ably unfashionable  to  say  so,  but  there  is  a 
plan  to  create  a  communist  Central  America 
which,  if  successful,  will  have  momentous 
consequences  for  our  security  and  that  of 
our  European  allies,  for  Israel's  internation- 
al position,  and  for  the  unfortunate  people 
of  Central  America.  So  far.  Congress  seems 
unwilling  to  make  a  serious  effort  to  pre- 
vent—by means  short  of  war— these  human 
and  strategic  catastrophes. 

Enmev  though  a  very  well  organized  lobby 
works  indefatigably  to  confuse  the  moral, 
political  and  Intellectual  questions  Involved 
in  UJS.  policy  toward  Central  America,  there 
is  growing  clarity  about  the  issues  and  the 
stakes.  Indeed,  what  distinguishes  the  cur- 
rent debate  about  military  and  economic  aid 
for  Central  America  from  similar  disputes 
about  China,  Cuba,  Vietnam  and  Nicaragua 
is  that  we  have  fewer  Illusions  and  more  In- 
formation. 

We  know  by  now  what  the  government  of 
Nicaragua  Is  and  what  It  intends— In  El  Sal- 
vador, Honduras,  Costa  Rica,  New  York,  Je- 
rusalem. We  know  who  the  guerrillas  in  El 
Salvador  are,  where  and  how  they  get  their 
arms,  what  their  plans  are,  who  their 
friends  are. 

As  recently  as  July  1979  it  was  possible  for 
American  policymakers  of  optimistic  dispo- 
sition to  suppose  that,  if  they  acted  wisely 
and  generously.  Nicargua  would  emerge 
from  its  bloody  civil  war  with  an  independ- 
ent, pluralist,  socialist,  neutralist  govern- 
ment. To  this  end.  the  United  SUtes  rushed 
some  $24.6  million  In  emergency  food,  medi- 
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eal  and  reconstruction  assistance  to  the 
FBLN  on  their  triumph,  provided  )118  mil- 
lion direct  economic  assistance  in  the  subse- 
quent 18  months,  and  assisted  the  new  gov- 
ernment in  securing,  in  addition,  some  >262 
million  from  multilateral  lending  institu- 
tions <an  amount  almost  double  the  amount 
the  Somom  government  had  received  in  the 
preceding  30  years).  But  before  the  Carter 
administration  left  office  in  January  1981, 
the  decision  was  made  that  Nicaragiia  no 
longer  met  U.S.  requirements  for  assistance, 
its  pattern  of  internal  repression  and  exter- 
nal aggression  bein«  already  clear.  And 
during  the  subsequent  two  years.  Nicara- 
gua's facade  of  democratic  intentions  and 
national  independance  have  been  not  ripped 
off,  but  cast  aside. 

Everyone  who  cares  to  know  now  under- 
stands that  the  government  of  Nicaragua 
has  imposed  a  new  dicatorship;  that  it  has 
refused  to  hold  the  elections  it  promised; 
that  it  has  seized  control  of  all  media  except 
a  lone  newpaper  that  it  subjects  to  heavy 
prior  censorship:  that  it  denied  the  bishops 
and  priests  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
the  right  to  say  Mass  on  television  during 
Holy  Week:  that  it  insiUted  the  pope:  that  it 
has  stifled  the  private  sector  and  independ- 
ent trade  unions:  attacked  the  opposition: 
driven  the  Misklto  Indians  out  of  their 
htMnelands— burning  their  villages,  destroy- 
ing their  crops,  forcing  them  into  exile  or 
into  involuntary  internment  in  camps  far 
from  home. 

Persons  interested  in  such  questions  un- 
derstand, too.  that  Nicaragua's  rulers  have 
introduced  into  the  country  many  thou- 
sands of  Cuban  teachers,  trainers  and  super- 
visors, including  at  least  2.000  military  ad- 
visers. The  Sandlnista  rulers  have  denied 
their  international  supporters  the  comforts 
of  ambiguity.  They  have  explained  who 
their  friends  are  and  what  convictions  guide 
them. 

Prom  Moscow  and  Managua  they  have  an- 
nounced their  principles:  "We  guide  our- 
selves by  the  scientific  doctrines  of  the  Rev- 
olution, by  Marxism-Leninism,"  Minister  of 
Defense  Humberto  Ortega  explained  to  his 
army:  ".  .  .  our  political  force  is  Sandlnismo 
and  our  doctrine  is  Marxist-Leninism." 
"Marxism-Leninism  is  a  fundamental  part 
of  the  Sandlnista  ideology."  said  smother 
memt>er  of  the  Jimta,  Victor  Tirado  Lopez. 
They  have  issued  a  new  stamp  with  a  pic- 
ture of  Karl  Marx  and  excerpts  from  the 
Communist  Manifesto. 

Nicaragua's  leaders  are  done  with  dissem- 
bling. They  are  proud  of  their  ideology, 
proud  of  their  monopoly  of  power,  proud  of 
their  huge  new  military  force  (which  has  no 
peer  in  the  region),  proud  of  their  role  in 
Central  America's  guerriUa  war,  proud  of 
their  string  of  successes  In  international  di- 
plomacy. Those  successes  are  impressive:  a 
seat  on  the  UJJ.  Security  Council,  a  stymied 
regional  diplomatic  initiative,  continued 
support  from  the  Socialist  International 
and  a  resoimding  victory  at  the  Delhi 
Summit  of  the  Non-Aligned  Movement. 
Proud  too  of  their  friends,  including:  Libya, 
the  PLO  and,  of  course.  Cuba,  their  con- 
stant companions.  The  PLO  connection,  ac- 
claimed by  Yasser  Arafat  at  the  revolution's 
first  anniversary  (".  .  .  the  Nicaraguan  peo- 
ple's victory  is  the  victory  of  the  Palestin- 
ians. Anyone  who  threatens  Nicaragiia  will 
have  to  face  Palestinian  combatants."),  has 
spawned  international  progeny.  This  past 
week  a  Latin  American  preparatory  meeting 
on  Palestine  has  been  held  in  Managua  for 
the  purpose  of  "obtaining  governmental  and 
nongovernmental  support  for  the  Palestini- 


an cause"  and  "opposing"  Israel's  aggressive 
policy.  According  to  Radio  Sandino,  dele- 
gates from  some  20  nations  and  10  U.N.  or- 
ganisation were  expected. 

Such  conferences  are  but  one  manifesta- 
tion of  the  Junta's  vocation  for  public  diplo- 
macy. Other  examples  may  be  observed  on 
U.S.  television  and,  especially,  at  the  United 
Nations  where,  with  dasllng  chutzpah, 
Nicaragua's  leaders  last  week  pressed  their 
demand  for  immunity  from  attack  by  anti- 
Sandinlsta  Nicaraguans,  at  the  same  time 
they  stepped  up  support  for  Salvador's 
guerrillas. 

The  character  of  El  Salvador's  guerrilla 
struggle  is  no  more  ambiguous  than  that  of 
Nicaragua's  government.  Since  the  elections 
of  March  1982,  nobody  even  pretends  that 
the  FMLN  enjoys  popular  support,  is 
"really"  a  bunch  of  agrarian  reformers,  or  a 
coalition  that  would,  if  victorious,  usher  in  a 
more  perfect  democracy. 

The  fictions  with  which  communist  insur- 
gents have  conventionally  clothed  their  con- 
quest of  power  are  not  available  to  the  par- 
tisans of  the  FMLN.  The  pretense  that  the 
FMIiN  is  an  indigenous  guerrilla  movement 
without  significant  foreign  support  has  also 
been  largely  abandoned.  Too  many  truck- 
loads,  planeloads  boatloads  of  arms  from 
Cuba,  Nicaragua  and  the  Eastern  bloc  have 
been  found:  too  many  documents  have  tieen 
captured,  too  many  pictures  taken,  too 
many  bold  announcements  made  from  Ma- 
nagiia.  The  facts  about  the  FMLN  are  un- 
derstood by  people  interested  in  these  ques- 
tions. It  is  a  professional  guerrilla  operation 
directed  from  command  and  control  centers 
In  Nicaragua,  armed  with  Soviet  bloc  arms 
dehvered  through  Cuba  and  Nicaragua,  bent 
on  esUblishing  In  El  Salvador  the  kind  of 
one-party  dictatorship  linked  to  the  Soviet 
Union  that  already  exists  in  Nicaragua. 

There  has,  moreover,  been  so  much  dis- 
cussion among  them  of  "revolution  without 
frontiers,"  of  "liberating"  and  "unifying" 
Central  America,  so  many  threats  to  Hondu- 
ras, so  much  bullying  of  Costa  Rica  and 
guerrilla  activity  in  Guatemala,  that  it  is 
hardly  possible  seriously  to  doubt  the  re- 
gional character  of  Soviet/Cuban/Nicara- 
guan  goals. 

Yet  to  be  fully  faced  is  the  relevance  of 
these  small,  poor  nations  of  the  Central 
American  isthmus  to  the  United  States,  or 
the  Importance  of  Caribbean  sea  lanes  to 
the  Western  Alliance.  Neither  is  the  extent 
of  the  Soviet  investment— military,  econom- 
ic, cultural— in  this  hemisphere  yet  fully  ap- 
preciated. But  very  reluctantly,  most  serious 
observers  have  come  to  acknowledge  that, 
yes,  the  area's  location  gives  it  a  certain  ir- 
reducible relevance  to  our  national  interest. 
These  serious  observers  grouse  about  the 
way  the  Reagan  administration  tallu  about 
the  issues:  they  grouse  about  the  govern- 
ment of  EH  Salvador:  but  they  understand. 

The  Economist  noted  last  week  "The  loss' 
of  El  Salvador  could  be  a  lethal  foreign 
policy  blow  for  America  .  .  ."  and  The  New 
Republic  made  a  similar  observation. 

ITiere  is  also  a  growing,  if  grudging,  ac- 
knowledgment that  money— In  the  form  of 
economic  and  military  assistance— is  quite 
probably  the  key  to  the  viabiUty  of  the  re- 
gion's non-communist  governments.  And 
two  top  aides  of  previous  Democratic  admin- 
istrations, one  a  former  assistant  secretary 
of  state,  wrote  in  last  week's  New  York 
Times  Magazine  that,  "The  area  is  of  clear 
strategic  and  political  importance  to  the 
United  States  ..."  so  that  "to  stop  Ameri- 
can aid  would  be  to  deliver— yes,  deliver— El 
Salvador  into  the  hands  of  a  guerrilla  move- 


ment that  is  .  .  .  allied  externally  with 
America's  adversaries,  and  capable  itself  of 
the  greatest  brutality."  and  advised  that 
"...  abandonment  is  an  option  Democrats 
should  reject." 

Yet  if  few  in  or  out  of  Congress  advocated 
outright  atiandonment,  a  good  many  argued 
for  such  little  assistance  on  such  niggardly 
terms  that  the  effect  is  almost  sure  to  be 
the  same. 

From  the  perspective  of  hemispheric 
policy,  it  was  an  extraordinary  week. 

An  official  of  the  Soviet  foreign  office. 
Vadim  7iaglartln.  reiterated  Brezhnev's 
threat  to  Install  nuclear  missiles  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  five  minutes  from  the 
United  SUtes.  And  a  member  of  the  Nicara- 
guan Junta  announced  that,  if  asked,  his 
government  would  consider  uistalling  Soviet 
nuclear  missies  in  Nicaragua.    \ 

In  Managua,  Nicaraguan  officials  made 
clear  their  determination  to  continue  sup- 
port for  revolution  in  Central  America 
while,  at  exactly  the  same  time,  their  repre- 
sentatives at  the  United  Nations  demanded 
protection  from  an  Internal  Insurgency. 

Meanwhile,  the  Democratic  majority  on 
the  Latin  American  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  acted 
to  deny  the  democratically  elected  govern- 
ment of  El  Salvador  the  military  assistance 
it  needs  to  stave  off  a  very  well  armed  and 
advised  Marxist  insurgency  and.  simulta- 
neously, to  deny  a  democratic  Nicaraguan 
insurgency  any  support  against  a  repressive, 
aggressive  Marxist  government— though  the 
clear  effect  of  such  a  policy  would  be  to 
make  the  United  States  the  enforcer  of 
Brezhnev's  doctrine  of  irreversible  commu- 
nist revolution. 

If,  as  often  suggested,  the  "Vietnam  Syn- 
drome" explains  the  extraordinary  reluc- 
tance of  America's  political  class  to  provide 
urgently  needed  assistance  to  endangered 
friendly  governments  in  an  area  of  clear  na- 
tional Interest,  in  what  does  that  syndrome 
consist?  Obviously,  the  Vietnam  experience 
did  not  make  us  isolationist.  The  UJS.  gov- 
ernment pursues,  with  the  full  consent  of 
Congress,  a  foreign  policy  that  involves  us 
in  the  affairs  of  four  continents.  We  support 
a  large  standing  army  and  a  huge  defense 
establishment.  We  station  troops  In  remote 
places,  provide  billions  of  dollars  in  econom- 
ic and  military  assistance  to  governments  of 
all  sorts  in  Asia,  Africa  and  the  Middle  East. 
Neither  the  moral  nor  military  misgivings 
expressed  with  regard  to  Central  America 
are  evident  with  regard  to  these  other  re- 
gions. 

Nobody  talks  about  slippery  slopes  when 
we  rush  weapons  to  ThaUand,  trainers  to 
Lebanon  or  economic  aid  to  Africa  or  Asia. 
Nobody  talks  about  human  rights  when 
there  is  murder  and  mayhem  in  Zimbabwe, 
though  one  can  readily  Imagine  the  outcry 
if  the  bishops  of  El  Salavador  had  issued  a 
statement  resembling  that  of  the  bishops  of 
Zimbabwe, 
Why? 

Why  is  Congress  so  much  more  reluctant 
to  assist  an  imperfect  democratic  govern- 
ment clearly  important  to  our  national  in- 
terest than  much  less  perfect  governments 
in  more  remote  regions? 

What  is  it  that  Central  America  has  in 
common  with  Vietnam  that  so  repels  liber- 
als? Is  it  Just  the  nature  of  the  contest— the 
fact  that,  in  both,  well-financed  communist 
guerrUla  movements  have  simultaneously 
targeted  the  existing  government  and  what 
is  generally  called  "world  public  opinion"? 

Is  it  because  lobbies  of  the  left  have  man- 
aged, in  both  cases,  to  make  the  anti-com- 
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munlst  aide  aeem  unbearably  unfashiona- 
ble? 

Ood  knows  there  are  parallels  enough  in 
the  public  dlacuaslon  of  Vietnam  and  Cen- 
tral America.  In  both  cases,  well-orchestrat- 
ed international  campaigns  have  focused 
merdleasly  on  the  political  and  moral  fail- 
ings of  the  government.  And  in  El  Salvador, 
as  in  Vietnam,  the  introduction  of  elections 
and  reforms,  the  reductions  of  human 
rights  abuses  and  corruption  have  proved 
not  to  have  much  effect  on  the  drumbeat  of 
criticism.  In  El  Salvador,  as  in  Vietnam, 
Congress  calls  the  U.S.  commitment  into 
doubt  from  quarter  to  quarter,  "certifica- 
tion" to  "certification."  undermining  the 
confidence  of  vulnerable  allies  in  our  rell- 
abUity  and  their  viability. 

As  with  Vietnam,  doubt  is  continuously 
voiced  about  whether  the  government  of  El 
Salvador,  which  struggles  mightily  to  satis- 
fy American  demands,  is  morally  worthy  of 
American  approval  or  even  of  survival. 

But  there  are  a  few  crucial  differences 
too,  and  those  differences  Involve  what  we 
know  and  when  we  know  it.  Not  only  do  we 
know  who  Salvador's  FMLN  is,  when  we 
didn't  know  who  the  Vietcong  were,  we 
know  now  who  the  Vietcong  were,  how  they 
came  down  from  the  North  (20,000  in  the 
early  years  alone),  how  they  were  supplied, 
how  Western  public  opinion  was  manipulat- 
ed into  believing  that  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front,  created  by  decision  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  Communist  Party,  was  a  sponta- 
neous product  of  "deeper"  social  causes.  We 
know  all  these  things  now  because  Gen.  Vo 
Nguyen  Oiap  and  his  colleague.  Gen.  Vo 
Bam,  have  told  us  about  them. 

We  luiow  too  about  human  rights  under 
those  two  Vietnamese  regimes,  about  the 
labor  camps  and  mass  deportations.  We 
know  this  at  least  in  part  because  Stephen 
J.  Morris'  careful  study  has  documented 
with  endless,  painful  details  that  "The  vio- 
lation of  human  rights  by  the  Communist 
Party  of  Vietnam.  In  both  the  North  and 
the  South,  was  incomparably  worse  than 
the  violation  of  human  rights  by  the  former 
Thieu  government  in  South  Vietnam.  The 
difference  was  not  one  of  degree  but  one  of 
quality." 

We  know  the  Vietcong  did  not  establish  a 
broad-based  government  or  a  socialist  de- 
mocracy. We  know  what  happened— and  is 
still  happening— in  Cambodia.  We  do  not 
enjoy  thinking  much  about  these  matters, 
but  we  know  about  them.  Just  as  surely  as 
we  know  the  character  and  the  stakes  of  the 
contest  in  Central  America. 

The  crucial  difference  between  Vietnam 
and  Central  America  is  not  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  though  that  is  important.  The  cru- 
cial difference  is  that  the  Congress  that  cut 
off  aid  to  Vietnam  could  say  it  did  not  guess 
what  would  follow.* 
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INTEGRATED  MONOPOLY  AND 
MARKET  POWER 

•  Bi4r.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
cently encountered  an  article  in  the 
Quarterly  Review  of  Economics  and 
Business,  entitled,  'Integrated  Monop- 
oly and  Market  Power"  written  by 
Walter  Adams  and  James  W.  Brock. 
The  article  examines  competition  and 
market  control  in  industries  that  are 
vertically  integrated.  The  article  draws 
some  Interesting  conclusions  with  re- 
spect to  the  f  imctions  of  monopolies  in 
the  economy,  and  the  elements  of 
competition  in  a  monopolistic  market. 


One  of  the  authors  is  an  old  friend 
of  mine,  and,  in  fact,  a  former  profes- 
sor. I  am  speaking  of  Dr.  Walter 
Adams,  distingtiished  university  pro- 
fessor and  past  president  of  Michigan 
State  University.  I  commend  Professor 
Adams  for  his  contribution  to  this 
analysis,  and  ask  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

IXnOBATKO  MOMOPOLT  AHD  MaXKXT  POWBU 
STSTBI  SBLUHG,  COMPATIBnjTT  SlAVD- 
ABSa.  AHD  MAKKXT  COITIROL 

(By  Walter  Adams  and  James  W.  Brock) 

Almost  from  the  beginning,  the  antlmon- 
opoly  strictures  of  the  Sherman  Act  ■  have 
been  bedeviled  by  a  persistent  philosophical 
paradox.  The  policy  objective  of  the  law  was 
clear  to  promote  competition  by  prohibit- 
ing conduct  which  eventuated  in  monopoly. 
But  how  was  the  law  to  encourage  competi- 
tion if  at  the  same  time  it  punished  the 
competitor  whose  success  was  crowned  with 
monopoly?  What  distinction,  if  any.  was  to 
be  drawn  between  monopoly  resulting  from 
superior  performance  ("good  trusts")  and 
monopoly  based  on  predatory  conduct  ("bad 
trusts")? 

In  a  landmark  decision.  VA  v.  Alcoa, 
Judge  Learned  Hand  articulated  the  dilem- 
ma as  follows: 

"A  single  producer  may  be  the  survivor 
out  of  a  group  of  active  competitors,  merely 
by  virtue  of  his  superior  skills,  foresight  and 
industry.  In  such  cases  a  strong  argument 
can  be  made  that,  although  the  result  may 
expose  the  public  to  the  evils  of  monopoly, 
the  Act  does  not  mean  to  condemn  the  re- 
sultant of  those  very  forces  wliich  it  is  its 
prime  object  to  foster:  flnia  opus  coronal 
The  successful  competitor,  having  lieen 
urged  to  compete,  must  not  be  turned  upon 
when  he  wins." » 

While  he  conceded  that  the  Sherman  Act 
did  not  condone  "good  trusts"  and  condemn 
"bad  trusts"  but  forbade  "all"  trusts.  Judge 
Hand  nevertheless  concluded  that  it  would 
be  both  unfair  and  unwise  to  prohibit  mo- 
nopoly per  se.  Such  a  policy  would,  he  be- 
lieved, penalize  superior  performance,  blunt 
incentives  to  excel,  and  thereby  compel  (in 
Judge  Irving  Kaufman's  words)  "the  very 
sloth  [which  antitrust  was!  intended  to  pre- 
vent." ' 

The  apostles  of  the  New  Economic  Dar- 
winism tiave  seized  upon  this  dilemma  as  a 
basis  for  their  attack  on  the  antimonopoly 
statutes.  In  their  view,  monopoly  is  simply 
the  result  of  successful  competition— proof 
of  the  monopolist's  superior  performance. 
Sound  public  policy,  they  argue,  should  not 
penalize,  but  encourage  such  conduct.  Says 
Robert  H.  Bork: 

"It  must  forever  remain  a  mystery  why  so 
many  students  of  antitrust  policy  or  the  ec- 
onomics of  Industrial  organization  fail  to  see 
the  obvious  point  that  size  attained  in 
market  rivalry  is  the  result  of  efficiency  and 
that  larger  size  shows  greater  efficiency. 
•  •  •»* 

If  consumers  choose  to  purchase  more 
from  one  company  than  from  its  rivals,  that 
firm  is,  precisely  to  that  degree,  the  most  ef- 
ficient In  the  market.  [6,  p.  86] 

According  to  Bork, 

"It  makes  no  sense  to  talk  atmut  market 
failure  in  the  sense  of  default  by  competi- 
tors any  more  than  it  makes  sense  to  deni- 
grate the  performance  of  a  winning  runner 
on  the  ground  that  his  rivals  did  not  run 
fast  enough  to  beat  him.  On  that  day.  in 
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that  race,  he  was  the  faatest.  and  anything 
that  worsens  his  performance  hurts  thoae 
who  value  it.  It  is  the  same  with  the  superi- 
or firm."* 

Therefore.  Bork  concludes,  antitrust 
"should  never  attack  [monopoUstlc  market] 
structures,  since  they  embody  the  proper 
balance  of  forces  for  consumer  welfare"  U. 
p.  1641. 

The  Structuralist  School  in  industrial  or- 
ganization rejects  this  definition  of  the  anti- 
trust "dilemma."  It  would  dispute  the  pott 
hoc  ergo  propter  hoc  reasoning  which  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  a  monopolist— by 
virtue  of  being  a  monopolist— has  demon- 
strated superior  performance  in  the  com- 
petitive struggle.  It  would  reject  the  simplis- 
tic admonition  "not  to  penalize  the  winner 
of  the  race"  as  quite  irrelevant  for  policy 
punxjses.  According  to  the  structuralists, 

"The  relevant  policy  problem  is  how  to 
reward  the  winner  without  including  in  his 
trophy  the  right  to  impose  disabling  handi- 
caps on  putative  competitors,  or  the  power 
to  determine  the  rules  by  which  future 
races  will  be  run,  or  the  dlsCTCtion  to  termi- 
nate the  institution  of  racing  altogether." 
[1,  p.  486] 

Structuralists  would  contend,  as  did  John 
Bates  Clark  almost  75  years  ago,  that 

"In  our  worship  of  the  survival  of  the  fit 
under  free  natural  selection  we  are  some- 
times in  danger  of  forgetting  that  the  condi- 
tions of  the  struggle  fix  the  kind  of  fitness 
that  shall  come  out  of  it:  that  survival  in 
the  prize  ring  means  fitness  for  pugilism, 
not  for  bricklaying  nor  philanthropy:  that 
survival  in  predatory  competition  is  likely  to 
mean  something  else  than  fitness  for  good 
and  efficient  production;  and  that  only  from 
strife  with  the  right  kind  of  rules  can  the 
right  kind  of  fitness  emerge.  Competition  is 
a  game  played  under  rules  fixed  by  the  state 
to  the  end  that,  so  far  as  possible,  the  prize 
of  victory  shall  be  earned,  not  by  trickery  or 
mere  self-seeking  adroitness,  but  by  value 
rendered.  It  is  not  the  mere  play  of  unre- 
strained self-interest;  it  is  a  method  of  har- 
nessing the  wild  l>east  of  self-interest  to 
serve  a  common  good— a  thing  of  Ideals  and 
not  of  sordidness.  It  is  not  a  natural  state, 
but  like  any  other  form  of  liberty,  it  is  a 
social  achievement,  and  eternal  vigilance  is 
the  price  of  it."  [11,  pp.  200-01] 

In  other  words,  a  clinical  analysis  of  mo- 
nopoly requires  an  understanding  of  the 
rules  under  which  an  incumbent  monopolist 
has  attained  market  power  and  market 
dominance.  We  must  ask:  What  are  the 
rules  of  game?  Who  made  those  rules?  How 
have  the  rules  been  implemented?  What 
would  the  outcome  have  been  under  a  dif- 
ferent set  of  rules? 

These  questions  are  particularly  crucial  in 
industries  which  comprise  several  interrelat- 
ed and  mutually  interdependent  markets- 
markets  which  constitute  parts  of  a  vertical- 
ly Integrated  chain  of  "system-compatible" 
components.  In  such  Industries,  it  may  be 
decisive  whether  the  rules  of  the  game 
permit  a  firm  to  compete  in  a  single-compo- 
nent market  or  whether  a  firm  must  com- 
pete on  a  system-wide  basis  to  survive  and 
prosper:  whether  the  rules  are  drawn  by  a 
system-wide  monopolist,  intent  on  excluding 
speciallzed-component  competitors,  or 
whether  they  are  drawn  so  as  to  promote 
mftTimiim  access  to  single  markets  in  the 
vertically  integrated,  system-compatible 
chain:  whether  the  rules  tend  to  encourage 
entry  to  the  maximum  extend  feasible 
within  the  technical  compatibility  con- 
straints of  the  industry,  or  whether  "com- 
patibility" can  be  made  into  an  anti-com- 
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petitlve  weapon  in  the  arsenal  of  a  domi- 
nant systems  seller. 

Three  major  American  Industries— com- 
puters, communications,  and  amateur  pho- 
tography—illustrate  the  policy  problems 
which  arise  when  a  dominant  firm  occupies 
the  dual  role  of  rival  and  rulemaker  in  a 
vertical  chain  of  markets  linked  by  a  sys- 
tems-compatibility constraint.  In  such  in- 
dustries, survival  and  success  are  not  neces- 
sarily the  result  of  "superior  skill,  foresight, 
and  industry."  Indeed,  they  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  possession  (and  exercise)  of 
naked  power  to  set  the  rules  by  which  any 
and  aO  comers  shall  be  allowed  to  play  the 
game. 

In  the  computer  industry,  for  example, 
the  final  output  is  a  service  produced 
through  systems  which  combine  three  nec- 
essarily compatible  elements:  a  central  proc- 
essing unit  (CPU)  or  "mainframe":  various 
pieces  of  i>eripheral  equipment  attached  to 
the  CPU  which  store,  feed,  retrieve,  and 
print  data;  and.  finally,  "software"  in  the 
form  of  computer  programming  instruc- 
tions. As  elements  of  a  system,  each  compo- 
nent "must  be  completely  and  precisely 
compatible"  17,  p.  76]  with  the  others— par- 
ticularly with  the  CPU  which,  given  its  stra- 
tegic location  in  the  system  chain,  "deter- 
mines what  peripheral  equipment,  programs 
and  data  can  be  used"  [7,  p.76].*  Market 
dominance  in  CPU's,  therefore,  has  spill- 
over effects  on  adjacent,  functionally  relat- 
ed markets:  a  firm  which  dominates  Uf  J's 
has  the  concomitant  power  to  set  the  rules 
imder  which  potential  competitors— regard- 
less of  their  "skill,  foresight  and  industry"- 
can  enter  and  survive  in  the  peripheral 
equipment  and  "software"  markets. 

IBM  Is,  of  course,  the  dominant  integrated 
system  seller  In  the  Industry.  It  dominates 
roughly  70  percent  of  the  market  for  gener- 
al purpose,  electronic  digital  computer  sys- 
tems [9,  pp.  21-22;  22,  pp.  1124-30],  and  at 
the  same  time  accounts  for  about  63  percent 
and  79  percent,  respectively,  of  the  net  ship- 
ments of  tapes  and  disks.*  Entry  barriers  at 
the  systems  level  (the  simultaneous  produc- 
tion of  compatible,  components  and  serv- 
ices) are  prohibitively  high  [9.  p.  65;  19.  pp. 
355-63;  22,  pp.  1130-34]  while  specialized 
entry  into  component  markets,  most  nota- 
bly peripheral  equipment.  Is  relatively 
easy  ^— on  condition  that  the  newcomers 
offer  products  designed  to  be  "plug-compati- 
ble" with  (and  substitutes  for)  IBM  periph- 
eral equipment.*  In  other  words,  survival  in 
any  of  the  component  markets  Is  possible  in 
practice,  but  requires  playing  by  the  rules 
set  by  a  dominant  IBM  and  other  sellers  of 
major  systems.  Survival  does  not  depend  on 
who  makes  the  "best"  peripheral  equipment 
or  who  furnishes  the  "best"  software  serv- 
ices or  whether  they  are  sold  at  the 
"lowest"  price.  Survival  does  not  depend  on 
successful  mastery  of  the  rules  of  the  game 
set  by  some  autonomous  market  mecha- 
nism. Survival  may  be  aborted  prematurely 
and  unilaterally  by  the  dominant  firm's 
predatory  product  design  policies.  Imple- 
mented through  undisclosed  Interface  ma- 
nipulation—an issue  raised  in  a  spate  of 
recent  anti-trust  complaints.* 

In  the  communications  industry,  techno- 
logical constraints  require  similar  interface 
compatibility  between  the  several  compo- 
nents of  an  integrated  end-to-end  service: 
local  telephone  networks,  long  distance 
transmission,  network  switching  and  trans- 
mission gear,  and  customer  terminal  equip- 
ment. Contending  that  efficient  end-to-end 
service  required  "one  system,  one  policy, 
one    company"    and    insisting    that    "the 


system  ia  the  solution."  A.T.AT.  was  able  to 
parley  its  legal  monopoly  over  local  tele- 
phone service  into  virtually  unchallenged 
control  over  the  entire  industry.  (See  18:  8. 
chapters  8,  9.  11.]  '■>  In  1979.  It  controlled  92 
percent  of  the  industry's  domestic  plant, 
while  accounting  for  84  t>ercent  of  local  tele- 
phone revenues.  80  percent  of  long  distance 
revenues,  85  percent  of  central  office  trans- 
mlaaion  equipment.  55  percent  of  aggregate 
customer  terminal  equipment,  and  63  per- 
cent of  telephone  handsets. '■  For  more 
than  half  a  century.  Judge  Harold  Oreen 
found,  "no  piece  of  equipment  (could)  be 
interconnected  with  the  country-wide  public 
switched  network  unless  it  conform(ed)  to 
the  compatibility  standards  set  by  Bell"  " 
and  the  "inability  to  obtain  Bell  technical 
Information/compatibility  standards  constl- 
tute(d)  an  Insuperable  barrier  to  entry."  " 
Thus,  even  if  one  were  to  concede  Bell's 
prowess  as  the  purveyor  of  local  telephone 
service.  Its  ability  to  determine  who  shall  be 
allowed  to  compete  In  long  distance  trans- 
mission or  who  shall  be  allowed  to  compete 
in  the  sale  of  terminal  equipment  was  not 
conducive  to  rules  of  the  game  which  would 
award  victory  to  the  competitor  'endowed 
with  'superior  skill,  foresight  and  industry." 
Bell's  ability  until  very  recently  to  refuse 
interconnection  with  Its  local  network  over 
which  it  held  legal  (and  henc«  unchal- 
lenged) monopoly  control  obviously  enabled 
it  to  attain  and  retain  system  dominance 
over  the  entire  vertical  chain  of  the  commu- 
nication Industry  quite  Irresjjectlve  of  effi- 
ciency, progressiveness,  or  other  competitive 
virtues.  '*  It  was  able  to  win  the  race  con- 
sistently by  imposing  Insuperable  (and  un- 
natural) handicaps  on  putative  competi- 
tors—a fact  adimibrated  in  countless  FCC 
and  antitrust  proceedings.'* 

In  the  amateur  conventional  photography 
Industry,  the  "system"  consists  of  cameras, 
film,  and  photoflnistilng  services  which, 
when  combined  In  technicaUy  compatible 
fashion,  yield  a  finished  photograph.  Entry 
barriers  vary  by  component  markets:  in  pho- 
toflnlshlng.  the  minimal  requirements  con- 
sist of  dishes,  chemicals,  and  a  darkroom 
[23.  p.145];  the  production  of  film,  by  con- 
trast. Is  "a  fantastically  Intricate  art."  [16] 
Here  again  we  find  a  single  firm  exercising 
integrated  system  dominance.  Almost  2Vi 
times  larger  than  its  nearest  world  wide 
rival  [see  10.  Table  4,  p.  66].  Eastman 
Kodak,  in  1976,  accounted  for  an  85-percent 
market  share  In  amateur  conventional  film, 
a  60-percent  share  in  color  photographic 
paper,  a  53-percent  share  of  snapshot  cam- 
eras, a  21 -percent  share  of  amateur  movie 
cameras,  and  a  10-percent  share  of  photof  In- 
ishing  revenues.'*  Kodak's  monopoly  con- 
trol over  film,  persisting  since  the  turn  of 
the  century,  enables  It  to  set  compatibility 
standards  for  the  entire  Industry  and  thus 
to  control  the  terms  under  which  st>eciallzed 
(as  distinct  from  system-wide)  entry  Is  possi- 
ble Into  camera  production  or  photofinish- 
ing.'^  Again,  recurrent  antitrust  litigation 
attests  to  Kodak's  market  power  and  under- 
scores the  policy  problem  when  a  dominant 
firm  occupies  the  dual  position  of  rival  and 
rule  maker.  ■■ 

RULXMAKING  UITOER  ALTKRMATIVK  IHSCSTRT 

srancTDBXs 
As  indicated,  the  functioning  of  systems 
such  as  computers,  communications,  and 
amateur  photography  depends  fundamen- 
tally upon  the  Industry's  ability  to  coordi- 
nate Its  constituent  markets  In  order  to 
achieve  technical  compatibility  between 
components.  As  a  predicate  to  rivalry,  a  firm 
must  be  able  to  "plug  into"  a  system  some- 


where—either its  own  or  one  produced  by 
another.  Thus,  the  critical  rules  are  those 
that  govern  product  design.  The  nature  of 
these  rules— what  they  comprise,  who  deter- 
mines them,  how  they  are  implemented, 
how  they  are  altered,  and  how  they  affect 
the  outcome  of  the  game— is  determined  by 
Industry  structure  and.  In  particular,  firm 
specialization  or  integration  on  one  hand, 
and  market  concentration  on  the  other. 
That  is.  structure  determines  the  riiles  by 
which  the  game  is  played  and  how  the  game 
Is  won.  Put  differently,  outcomes  cannot  be 
meaningfully  interpreted  without  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  rules  by  which  the  game  has 
been  played— rules  inextricably  bound  up 
with  the  structure  of  the  industry- 

To  Ulustrate  these  points  in  a  systems 
context,  it  is  helpful  to  consider  four  hypo- 
thetical industry  structures:  (1)  specialized 
production  with  aU  component  markets 
competitive;  (2)  specialized  production  with 
one  component  market  monopoUssed;  (3) 
fully  integrated  firms  producing  systems 
under  competition:  and  (4)  an  integrated 
system  seller  holding  a  monopoly  In  one 
component  market.  The  nature  of  the  rules 
and  the  outcome  of  the  game  differ  funda- 
mentally under  these  alternative  scenarios. 


CASK  i:  SPBCIAUEKD  PaODUCTIOK,  COItFKTITIva 
MAUCXTS 

In  this  scenario,  the  industry  producing  a 
system  of  compatible  components  is  popu- 
lated exclusively  by  specialized  firms  whose 
operations  are  limited  to  the  production  of  a 
single  component.  All  component  markets 
are  competitively  organized  with  no  firm  In- 
dividually exerting  any  appreciable  influ- 
ence on  the  market  or  the  industry. 

The  functioning  of  the  Industry  clearly  re- 
quires technical  compatibility  standards  to 
coordinate  product  design  between  firms 
and  markets  if  a  viable  system  is  to  be  pro- 
duced. Olven  the  structural  assumptions  of 
specialization  and  competition,  compatibil- 
ity standards  governing  product  design  can 
be  arrived  at  either  through  agreement 
among  all  firms  In  the  industry  or,  alterna- 
tively, from  the  banding  together  of  special- 
ized firms  to  form  coalitions  capable  of  pro- 
ducing several  integrated,  compatible  sys- 
tems. In  either  event,  however,  the  neces- 
sary Industry  standards  are  collectively  and 
voluntarily  determined,  with  firms  free  to 
choose  the  technical  compatibility  require- 
ments necessary  to  coordinate  products 
across  markets. 

Once  in  place,  these  compatibility  stand- 
ards establish  the  boundaries  within  which 
product  design  must  proceed:  they  are.  in 
other  words,  the  rules  by  which  the  com- 
petitive game  must  be  played  In  each  of  the 
Industry's  markets.  Moreover,  they  apply  to 
new  entrants  and  existing  producers  alike, 
with  products  in  each  market  necessarily 
homogeneous  in  the  technical  sense  of 
system  compatibility. 

As  a  corollary,  the  unilateral  production 
of  an  incompatible  component  by  any  indi- 
vidual firm,  of  course,  would  be  fruitless  as 
would  undisclosed  alterations  in  prcxlucts 
that  violated  existing  standards.  Alterations 
and  modifications  of  extant  technical  com- 
patibility requirements  would  require  prior 
Involvement  and  advance  notification  of  all 
participants. 

With  these  structural  preconditions,  then, 
competitive  success  within  markets  is  ac- 
corded to  those  with  "superior  skiUs.  fore- 
sight and  industry"  within  compatibility 
boundaries  voltmtarily  determined,  collec- 
tively implemented,  and  commonly  faced  by 
existing  producers  and  new  entrants  alike. 


In  other  words,  all  competitors  would  begin 
at  the  same  starting  line— a  line  established 
by  system  compatibility  requiranents 
known  in  advance. 

CAsx  a:  sraciALizzD  psoddction. 

MOHnrmSHATCD  MOHOPOLT 

In  this  scenario,  all  firms  are  specialized 
but  one  component  market  Is  monopolized. 
Olven  the  assimiption  of  firm  specialization, 
then,  the  viability  of  the  industry  requires 
rules  in  the  form  of  technical  compatibility 
standards.  Once  monopoly  Is  introduced, 
however,  the  means  by  which  these  stand- 
ards are  determined  and  implemented  are 
fundamentally  altered. 

Two  elements  of  monopoly  power  in  a  sys- 
tems context  must  Immediately  be  distin- 
guished. The  first,  control  over  price,  is  fa- 
miliar enough  and  requires  no  elaboration. 
A  second  aspect  of  monopoly,  however.  Is 
unique  to  a  systems  context  and  crucial  to 
an  appreciation  of  the  nature  of  control:  the 
power  unilaterally  to  dictate  product  design 
and  compatibility  standards.  Because  each 
component  is  necessary,  the  charau:teristic8 
and  features  that  the  specialized  monopolist 
elects  to  Incorporate  Into  his  component 
necessarily  establish  th#  technical  compat- 
ibility requirements  that  must  be  met  by 
producers  located  in  adjacent,  vertically  re- 
lated markets.  That  is,  the  monopolist  con- 
trols product  design  by— but  does  not  com- 
pete with— specialized  producers  in  related 
markets.  By  controlling  compatibility  stand- 
ards within  the  system,  the  monopolist  also 
establishes  the  conditions  for  entry  into, 
and  constrains  rivalry  between  producers 
within,  these  related  markets. 

It  is  crucial  to  note  four  further  corol- 
laries. First,  monopoly  power  in  related 
markets  is  not  reflected  by  market  share 
nor  is  it  confined  solely  within  the  particu- 
lar market  in  which  it  arises;  indeed,  the 
specialized  monopolist  controls  key  aspects 
of  product  design  in  markets  where  he  does 
not  compete  and  in  wliich  his  share  Is  pre- 
cisely zero.  Second,  the  monopolist's  stand- 
ards apply  equally  and  nondiscriminatorily 
to  current  and  prospective  producers  In  re- 
lated markets.  Third,  compatibility  with  the 
monopolized  component  is  compelled,  not 
necessarily  owing  to  its  innate  superiority, 
but  because  it  is  monopolized.  And  fourth, 
the  power  of  the  monopolist  to  determine 
industry  standards  Includes  the  power  to 
alter  them  via  modifications  in  salient  prod- 
uct predictably  being  followed  by  a  corre- 
sponding adjustment,  conversion,  and  reori- 
entation by  producers  in  related  markets  In 
order  to  maintain  system  viability. 

Thus,  technical  compatibility  standards— 
the  rules  of  the  game  in  a  systems  context- 
are  neither  collectively  nor  voluntarily  ar- 
rived at  once  monopoly  intrudes  Into  the  In- 
dustry. Instead,  they  are  unilaterally  de- 
creed by  the  specialized  monopolist  through 
the  particular  characteristics  he  chooses  to 
design  into  his  component.  As  such,  a  spe- 
cialized monopolist  controls  the  ground 
rules  for  entry  and  rivalry  in  markets  where 
he  does  not  compete.  Success  in  these  mar- 
kets, then,  turns  upon  efficiency  in  serving 
consumers  within  the  constraints  Imposed 
upon  existing  producers  and  new  entrants 
alike  by  the  specialized  monopolist. 

CASK  S:  FDU.  INTEGRATION,  SYSTEMS 
COMPETITION 

In  the  third  scenario,  the  industry  struc- 
ture comprises  firms  which  are  all  integrat- 
ed "systems-sellers."  As  opposed  to  specializ- 
ing within  single  component  markets,  each 
firm  Is  assumed  to  produce  all  of  the  compo- 
nents required  to  market  complete  systems. 


The  industry  is  further  assumed  to  be 
competitive  in  the  production  of  systems.  In 
this  case.  then,  the  plane  of  rivalry  rises 
above  individual  products  and  markets  to 
the  system  level. 

Clearly,  individuality  and  independence 
are  maximized  under  this  particular  combi- 
nation of  structural  attributes,  for  the  rules 
governing  product  design  and  compatibility 
between  system  components  are  individually 
determined  and  controlled  by  each  firm.  In- 
dividual firms  freely  decide  whether  to 
produce  systems  and  components  compati- 
ble with  those  of  rivals  or,  alternatively,  to 
deliberately  design  systems  that  are  incom- 
patible across  firms.  Entry  into  the  industry 
likewise  takes  place  at  the  systems  level 
without  any  requirement  of  entering  par- 
ticvilar  markets  with  components  compati- 
ble with  those  produced  by  others.  Given 
the  structural  assumptions  of  full  integra- 
tion and  competition,  no  anticompetitive 
significance  attaches  either  to  product  alter- 
ations—whether disclosed  In  advance  or 
not— or  to  product  incompatibilities.  Need- 
less to  say,  entry  barriers  into  such  an  in- 
dustry are  substantially  higher  than  under 
scenarios  1  and  2;  Indeed,  in  some  Industries, 
these  barriers  may  be  prohibitively  high, 
and  in  some  reg^ulated  Industries— rightly  or 
wrongly  considered  "natural"  monopolies— 
these  barriers  may  be  insuperable. 

Thus,  product  differentiation,  experimen- 
tation, innovation,  and.  in  general,  rivalry 
are  given  full  vent  when  aU  firms  are  fully 
Integrated  system  sellers.  No  firm  Is  depend- 
ent upon  any  of  the  others  nor  must  any 
firm  accede  to  rules  regarding  product 
design  and  compatibility  standards  collec- 
tively or  Jinilaterally  determined  by  rivals. 
Hence,  no  firm  can  handicap  any  of  its  sys- 
tems rivals.  In  a  world  of  equally  matched 
system  sellers,  success  rests  solely  upon  "su- 
perior skill,  foresight  and  Industry." 

CASE  4:  HmGRA'TED  MONOPOLY 

In  this  scenario,  the  industry  is  composed 
of  an  integrated  system  seller  holding  a  mo- 
nopoly in  one  component  market  plus  a 
number  of  specialized  firms  producing  one 
or  more  system  components. 

Given  this  structural  assumption,  the  in- 
tegrated monopolist's  system  is  the  control- 
ling system  In  the  Industry,  with  standards 
governing  pnxiuct  design  imposed  through- 
out the  Industry  through  the  compatibility 
required  between  the  components  of  the 
monopolist's  system.  With  rivals  unable  to 
enter  the  monopolized  market  and  thus 
foreclosed  from  competing  at  the  systems 
level,  entry  into  and  attempted  rivalry 
within  component  markets  are  dependent 
upon  attaining  and  maintaining  compatibil- 
ity with  the  Integrated  monopolist's  system. 
Moreover,  this  result  obtains  irrespective  of 
the  particular  advantages  or  disadvantages 
inherent  In  the  monopolist's  system.  Thus. 
Integrated  monopoly  power  Is  the  power  to 
determine,  alter,  and  control  the  de  facto 
standards  which  are  to  prevail  in  the  indus- 
try. 

Compatibility,  then,  involves  significantly 
more  than  the  mere  "copying"  of  the  domi- 
nant system  seller's  products;  It  is  a  predi- 
cate for  entry,  expansion  and  competition. 
Regardless  of  how  vigorous  rivalry  might 
appear  in  related  markets  when  viewed 
from  a  horizontal  perspective,  such  rivalry 
is  illusory  for  It  is  "competition"  within 
boundaries  controlled  by  one  of  the  partici- 
pants. This  key  element  of  market  power  is 
not  capable  of  detection  by  such  horizontal 
measures  as  the  Integrated  monopolist's 
share  of  markets  adjacent  to  that  which  is 
monopolized. 


The  essence  of  integrated  monopoly 
power  resides  in  the  dominant  system  sell- 
er's dual  capacity  as  rival  and  rule  maker. 
By  introducing  Incompatibilities,  or  undis- 
closed alterations  in  his  components,  the  In- 
tegrated monopolist  can  render  the 
system— and  the  industry— "allergic"  to 
rivals'  components.  In  this  respect,  product 
alteration  in  a  systems  context  is  superior  to 
price  cutting  as  an  instrument  of  predaUon; 
while  predatory  pricing  may  require  the 
dominant  firm  to  absorb  losses  directly  com- 
mensurate with  market  share,  the  Introduc- 
tion of  incompatibilities  enables  the  monop- 
olist to  impede  rivals  without  having  to 
suffer  such  losses  [13,  p.  780;  12.  p.  2M].>* 

Additionally  and  significantly.  Integrated 
monopoly  control  of  the  rules  of  the  game 
across  the  Industry's  constituent  markets  In- 
cludes the  power  to  regulate  the  rate,  direc- 
tion, timing,  and  source  of  commercially 
viable  innovation  in  the  markets  in  which 
the  monopolist  operates.  A  necessary,  if  not 
sufficient,  condition  for  successful  innova- 
tion is  participation  by  the  dominant  system 
seller.  Commercialization  of  innovation 
must  of  necessity  await  the  initiative  of  the 
integrated  monopolist  to  enable  the  innova- 
tion to  be  fitted  into  a  system— irrespective 
of  the  "superior  skill,  foresight  or  industry" 
of  innovative,  but  specialized,  rivals.  Control 
of  product  design  standards  thus  enables 
the  Integrated  monopolist  to  block  the  pio- 
neering efforts  of  rivals,  to  commandeer 
their  innovations,  and  subsequently  to 
market  them  as  his  own.  The  problem,  as 
Professor  F.  H.  Easterbrook  indicates  (14. 
pp.  304-12].  is  not  one  of  "predatory  innova- 
tion": it  is,  by  Professor  P.  M.  Fisher's  crite- 
rion [15,  p.  27].  monopoly  control  of  innova- 
tion by  others.*"  The  essence  of  power  in 
this  respect  is  that  rivals— maneuvered  into 
a  position  of  sul>servience  and  dependence — 
inevitably  appear  to  be  forever  struggling  to 
"catch  up"  when,  in  fact,  their  ability  to 
move  ahead  is  directly  blocked  by  the  inte- 
grated monopolist."  For  this  reason, 
"market  acceptance"  is  an  inherently  defec- 
tive standard  by  which  to  evaluate  relative 
progressivlty  and  innovativeness." 

Thus,  integrated  monopoly  power  in  a  sys- 
tems context  is  the  authority  to  dictate  the 
ground  rules  for  entry  into  any  of  a  series  of 
technically  interconnected  markets,  to  es- 
tablish the  boundaries  within  which  others 
must  attempt  to  compete,  to  Introduce  ob- 
stacles to  rivalry,  when  desired,  through  al- 
terations in  the  controlling  system,  and  to 
regiment,  channel,  and  delay  innovation  by 
rivals.  In  his  combined  role  of  rival  In,  and 
rule  maker  for,  the  Industry,  the  Integrated 
monopolist  sets  the  rules  prior  to  the  race, 
decides  the  time  and  place  at  which  the  race 
will  commence,  arbitrarily  alters  the  rules 
as  the  race  progresses,  and  determines  when 
and  where  the  current  race  wUl  terminate 
and  a  new  race  begin.  The  integrated  mo- 
nopolist can  maintain  supremacy— not  be- 
cause he  Is  more  adroit  in  serving  consumer 
wants,  not  because  he  is  an  Indefatigable 
engine  of  limovatlon,  not  because  his  rivals 
are  innately  incompetent— but  Ijecause  he 
controls  the  rules  by  which  others  must 
play  the  game  and,  thus,  the  means  by 
which  others  can  be  prevented  from  win- 
ning. 

CONCLUSION 

Three  (inclusions  may  be  drawn  from  an 
analysis  of  firm  Integration  and  market  con- 
centration as  elements  of  Industry  structure 
in  a  systems  context.  First,  monopoly  power 
is  the  power,  not  merely  to  set  price,  but  to 
control  product  design,  rivalry,  and  Innova- 
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tlon  throuch  the  product  characteristics 
that  a  monopolist  chooses — or  refuses— to 
incorporate  into  his  monopolized  product. 
An  Integrated  monopolist  thus  controls  the 
ground  rules  under  which  rivals  must  at- 
tempt to  enter  and  compete. 

Second,  the  significance  of  product  strate- 
gy is  cruclally  dependent  upon  the  structur- 
al omtext  in  which  it  is  carried  out  Com- 
patibility and  incompatibility,  disclosure 
and  nondisclosure,  and  product  differentia- 
tion are  of  minor  anticompetitive  Import 
under  conditions  of  workable  competition 
between  fully  integrated  system  sellers. 
However,  these  same  elements  of  product 
strategy  may  become  instnmients  of  preda- 
tion,  exclusion,  and  control  when  the  struc- 
tural scene  shifts  to  one  wherein  an  inte- 
grated system  seller  dominates  one  or  more 
of  the  markets  for  system  components. 

Third,  market  share  is  a  defective  measure 
of  market  control  under  conditions  of  inte- 
grated monopoly.  Similarly,  commercial  suc- 
cess and  consumer  acceptance  are  unreliable 
indicators  of  relative  innovativeness  under 
conditions  where  specialized  component 
manufacturers  must  compete  with  an  inte- 
grated systems  monopolist. 

In  short,  where  an  Integrated  systems  mo- 
nopolist operates  in  the  dual  capacity  of 
competitor  and  rule  maker,  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  the  winner  of  the  race  is 
the  most  meritorious  contender.  To  main- 
tain otherwise  is  little  more  than  phantas- 
magoric persiflage. 

Foomons 

■  SecUcm  3  of  the  Sherman  Act  declares  It  unlaw- 
ful to  "raonopoUie,  or  attempt  to  monopolize,  or 
ootnbine  or  conspire  with  sny  other  person  or  per- 
sons, to  monopollae  any  part  of  the  trade  or  com- 
merce among  the  several  states,  or  with  (oreisn  na- 
tions." IS  CJS.C.  3  (1976). 

'  United  Stale*  v.  AluvUnwn  Co.  of  America,  148 
F.ad  416(1943),  at  430. 

■  Berter  Plujto,  Inc.  v.  Eastman  Kodak  Co..  603 
F.3d  363.  273(1979). 

<  Robert  H.  Bork  Statement  before  the  National 
CommlBlon  for  the  Review  of  Antitrust  Laws  and 
Procedures,  reprinted  In  ABA  Antitrust  Law  Jour- 
nal. Vol.  48  (1979).  pp.  891.  894. 

'  See  also,  US  Congress.  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  77te  Industrial  Reorganisation  Act.  Hear- 
ings before  the  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and  Mo- 
nopoly, 93d  Coaa..  3d  sess.,  1974,  Part  7  (The  Com- 
puter Industry). 

•  Transmnerica  Computer  Co.  v.  International 
Butiness  Machine*  Corp.,  481  F.  Supp.  965,  983 
(1979). 

'  The  number  of  peripheral  firms  rose  from  3  to 
100  over  the  six-year  period  1966-1973.  Telex  Corp. 
V.  International  Business  Machines  Corp.,  367  P. 
Supp.  358,  387(1973). 

■  See,  (or  example,  Transamerica  Computer  Co.  v. 
IntemiUiOTuU  Butine**  Machine*  Corp..  481  F. 
Supp.  966,  978,  and  Cati/bmia  Computer  Products 
V.  International  Business  Machines  Corp..  613  F.3d 
737,  731  (1979). 

■  CaUfomia  Computer  Prxxlucts  v.  International 
Business  Machine*  Corp.,  613  F.3d  727  (1979);  Telex 
Corp.  v.  IntemationtU  Business  Machines  Corp.. 
367  F.  Supp.  268  (1973),  reo'd.  410  F.2d  894  (1975). 
cert  denied,  423  DS  803  ( 1975):  Transamerica  Com- 
puter Co.  V.  International  Busineu  Machines  Corp., 
481  F.  Supp.  965  (1979);  Memorex  v.  InterruMonal 
Business  Machines  Corp.,  458  F.  Supp.  433  (1978). 
affm'd  per  curiam.  838  F.2d  1188(1980). 

■  •See  also  US  Congress,  Senate  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  The  Industrial  ReonfanieatUm  Act, 
Hearings  before  the  SutKommittee  on  Antitrust  and 
MomopolTi.  93d  Cong.,  2d  sess,  1974,  Parts  5  and  6 
(The  Communications  Industry). 

■  ■  DS  Concreas.  House  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce,  T^ecommunications  in  Transition:  The 
State  of  Competition  in  the  Telecommunications 
Industry.  Report  by  the  majority  staff  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Telecommunication.  Consumer  Pro- 
tection, and  Finance,  97th  Cong..  1st  sess,  1981,  pp. 
56,  105,  181,  186-87.  307;  United  States  v.  American 
TOephone  A  TOegraph  Co.,  534  F.  Supp.  1336,  1377 
(1981). 


"  United  States  v.  itmerican  T^ephotu  A  7We- 
graph  Co.,  S24  F.  Supp.  1336,  137i. 

"Ibid.  AT&T  expUclUy  dlcUted  quaUty  and 
Interconnect  standards,  first,  by  requiring  terminal 
equipment  producers  to  obtain  coimectlng  devices 
leased  from  Bell,  and  subsequently  setting  stand- 
ards (or  producers  to  obtain  connecting  devices 
leased  from  Bell,  and  subsequently  setting  stand- 
ards for  producers  of  terminal  and  network  equip- 
ment. Ibid.,  1348-52,  1370-75. 

■*  In  1968.  in  its  landmark  Carterfone  decision, 
the  FCC  declared  that  the  Bell  system  would  no 
longer  be  allowed  to  prevent  customers  from  in- 
stalling their  own  termiiuU  equipment  as  long  as 
such  equipment  was  deemed  "privately  beneficial 
without  being  publicly  harmful."  Bell  fought  this 
decision  which  would  have  opened  up  the  tele- 
phone equipment  market  to  new  entry  and  subject- 
ed the  erstwhile  moiiopoly  of  Western  Electric 
(Bell's  manufacturing  subsidiary)  to  competitive 
challenge.  Bell  Insisted— ostensibly  to  protect  the 
network  from  harm— that  no  "alien"  PBX  or  key 
telephone  system  could  be  interconnected  with  BeU 
lines,  unless  a  coupling  device  (an  interface  device) 
were  interpoaltloned  between  the  "alien"  equip- 
ment and  the  BeU  lines.  This  interface  device  could 
be  obtained  only  from  BeU;  1*.  could  only  be  leased 
and  not  bought:  It  had  to  be  attached  to  each 
trunkllne  leading  In  to  the  customer-owned  equip- 
ment: the  user  had  to  pay  a  monthly  rental  to  Bell 
of  approximately  six  doUars  a  month  for  use  of  the 
device:  the  device  was  often  is  short  supply;  it  was 
sometimes  Improperly  Installed;  the  "alien"  equip- 
ment often  had  to  be  redesigned  In  order  to  be 
made  compatible  with  the  Interface  device  even 
though  it  was  compatible  with  the  system  In  the 
absence  of  the  devic«;  and  so  on.  Most  interesting  is 
the  fact  that  a  given  piece  of  equipment— say.  a 
Japanese  PBX— If  sold  to  a  BeU  operating  company 
could  be  used  without  the  interface  device,  but  If 
sold  to  a  customer-user  had  to  have  the  Interface 
device  before  It  could  be  Interconnected  with  the 
BeU  system. 

' '  The  f oUowing  list  of  proceedings  attests  to  the 
persistence  of  the  interconnection  problem  (and  Its 
competitive  consequences)  with  respect  both  to  the 
equipment  and  specialized  services  markets: 

Equipment;  (1)  IN  re  Hush-A-Phone,  20  FCC  391 
(1955)  (AT&T  prohibition  of  non-Bell  equipment 
not  unreasonable);  Hush-APhone  v.  United  States, 
238  F.2d  366  (D.C.  Cir.  1956)  (remanded  (or  recon- 
sideraUon  by  FCC):  In  re  Hush-APhone,  22  PCC 
113  (1957)  (FCC  rescinds  prior  order  and  aUows  at- 
tachment of  tills  device):  (3)  Carter  v.  American 
Telephone  A  Telegraph  Co..  350  F.  Supp.  188 
(N.O.Tex.  1966)  (suit  by  equipment  manufacturer 
stayed  pending  conclusion  of  FCC  administrative 
proceedings  re  equipment  interconnection),  affm'd, 
365  F.2d  486  (Sth  Or.  1966),  cert  denied,  385  US 
1008  (1967).  In  re  Carterfone,  13  PCC  2d  420  (1968) 
(Inter-connectlon  of  equipment  permitted  so  long  as 
telephone  system  not  adversely  affected),  reconsid- 
eration denied,  14  PCC  2d  571  (1968);  (3)  In  Re 
ATAT,  15  PCC  2d  805  (1968)  (protective  connecting 
device  required  to  be  leased  from  ATT  to  Intercon- 
nect non-BeU  equipment);  (4)  Macom  Products 
Corp;,  v.  American  Telephone  i  Telegraph  Co.,  359 
P.  Supp.  973  (CD.Cal.  1973)  (ATT  interconnect 
conduct  not  immune  from  antitrust  statutes,  case 
referred  to  FCC);  (5)  In  re  Telerent,  46  PCC  2d  204 
(1974)  (PCC  authority  over  equipment  intercoiuiec- 
tlon  supercedes  that  of  state  regiilatory  commis- 
sions); In  re  Interstate  and  Foreign  Message  Toll 
Seroice,  56  PCC  2d  593  (1975)  (PCC  adopts  registra- 
tion program  and  standards  for  direct  interconnec- 
tion of  non-BeU  equipment  after  holding  that  pro- 
tective device  is  unnecessarily  restrictive  and  unrea- 
sonably discriminatory),  affmd  sub  nam.  North 
Carolina  UtUities  Commission  v.  FCC  537  P.2d  787 
(4th  Cir.  1976).  cert  denied,  439  US  1027  (1976).  reh. 
denied,  553  F.2d  1036  (1977).  cert  denied,  434  DS 
874  (1977);  (6)  Litton  Systems,  Inc.  v.  Southwestern 
BeU  Telephone  Co.,  539  P.2d  418  (Sth  Cir.  1976) 
(ATT  conduct  re  terminal  equipment  not  immune 
from  antitrust  statutes),  reh.  denied,  542  P.2d  1173 
(1976);  Litton  Systems,  Inc.  v.  American  Telephone 
<ft  Telegraph  Co.,  487  P.  Supp.  942  (S.D.N.Y  1980) 
(ATT  conduct  re  terminal  equipment  not  immune 
from  antitrust  statutes);  (7)  Phonetele,  Inc.  v. 
American  Telephone  A  Telegraph  Co.,  435  P.  Supp. 
207  (CD.Cal.  1977)  rev'd,  664  P.2d  718  (9th  Cir. 
1981)  (ATT  equipment  practices  held  exempt  (rom 
antitrust  statutes);  (8)  Essential  Communications 
V.  i4meTican  Telephone  A  Telegraph  Co..  446  P. 
Supp.  1090  (D.NJ.  1978)  (ATT  equipment  practices 
held  exempt  (rom  antitrust  statutes),   rev'd,  610 


F.2d  1114  (3d  Cir.  1979):  <9)  Interconnect  Planning 
V.  American  Telephone  A  Telegraph  Co..  465  P. 
Supp.  811  (SX)JI.Y.  1978)  (ATT  conduct  re  equip- 
ment Interconnection  not  Immnn*  from  antitrust 
statute);  (10)  Jarvis,  Inc.  v.  American  Telephone  A 
TeUgraph  Co.,  481  P.  Supp.  120  (D.D.C.  1978)  (ATT 
conduct  re  equipment  Intercoimection  not  Immune 
(rom  antitrust  statute);  (11)  Sound.  Inc  v.  Ameri- 
can TOephone  A  Telegraph  Co..  631  P.2d  1324  (Sth 
Cir.  1980)  (ATT  conduct  re  equipment  not  Immune 
from  antitrust  statutes);  and  (12)  Northeastern 
Telephone  Co.  v.  American  Telephone  A  Telegraph 
Co..  ATI  P.  Supp.  351.  497  P.  Supp.  230  (D.  Conn. 
1980)  (ATT  UlegaUy  monopolized  equipment),  reD'd, 
651  P.2d  76  (3d  Cir.  1981). 

Communication  service  and  specialized  carriers: 
(1)  In  re  MCI,  18  FCC  3d  953  (1969)  (p;ubllc  interest 
promoted  by  permitting  carrier  to  o((er  specialised 
service),  rth.  denied,  31  FCC  3d  190  (1970):  (3)  In  re 
Specialited  Carrier  Services,  39  FCC  3d  870  and  31 
PCC  3d  1106  (1971)  (competlUon  in  long  distance 
service  feasible,  desirable,  and  In  pubUc  Interest), 
affmd  sub  nom.  Wash.  Utilities  A  Transport  Com- 
mission V.  FCC,  513  P.2d  1142(9th  Cit.  1978).  cert 
denied,  423  US  836  (1975);  (3)  In  re  BeU  System 
Tariff  Offerings,  48  IX:C  2d  413  (1974)  (ATT  or- 
dered to  interconnect  specialized  carriers),  affmd 
sub  nom  BeU  Telephone  Co.  v.  FCC,  503  P.2d  1250 
(3d  ClT.  1974),  cert,  denied,  433  DS  1036  (1975);  (4) 
MCI  Communications  Corp.  v.  American  Telephone 
A  Telegraph  Co.,  369  P.  Supp.  1004  (E.D.PA.  1974) 
(ATT  ordered  to  Interconnect  specialized  carrier), 
rem'd,  496  P.2d  214  (3d  Cir.  1974);  (5)  Chastain  v. 
American  Telephone  A  Telegraph  Co.,  351  P.  Supp. 
1320  (D.D.C.  1972)  (telephone  interconnection  issue 
reterred  to  FCC).  401  P.  Supp.  151  (D.D.C.  1975) 
(ATT  Interconnection  conduct  to  be  Judged  by  rule 
of  reason  taking  fact  o(  regulation  into  account).  In 
re  Chastain,  43  PCC  2d  1079  (1973)  (ATT  uiu^ason- 
ably  and  unlawfully  excluded  mobUe  telephone 
service  by  re(uslng  to  Interconnect);  (6)  In  re  Alt,  60 
FCC  3d  939  (1978)  (ATT  service  interconnection 
practices  discriminatory  and  contrary  to  PCC 
poUcy);  (7)  MCI  v.  American  Telephone  A  Telegraph 
Co..  561  P.2d  365  (DD.C.  1977)  (reversing  IX:c  deci- 
sion barring  MCI  (rom  offering  Execunet  long  dis- 
tance service),  580  F.2d  590  (D.D.C.  1978)  (refusal 
of  FCC  to  require  BeU  system  interconnection  with 
MCI  service  contrary  to  prior  court  order),  cert 
denied,  439  DS  980  (1978).  462  F.  Supp.  1072  (N.D. 
ni.  1978)  (ATT  service  Interconnection  practices 
not  immune  from  antitrust  statutes);  and  (8)  Wood- 
lands Telecommunication  Corp.  v.  American  Tele- 
phone A  Telegraph  Co..  477  P.  Supp.  1372  (Sth  Cir. 
1980)  (ATT  refusal  to  Interconnect  service  not 
Immune  from  antitrust  statutes),  rem'd  sub  nom. 
Mid-Texas  Communications  Inc.  v.  American  Tele- 
phone A  Telegraph  Co.,  615  P.2d  1372  (Sth  Cir. 
1980)  (ATT  service  Interconnection  practices  must 
be  evaluated  by  rule  of  reason),  reh.  denied,  618 
F3d.  1389.  cert  denied,  101  S.CT.  286  (1980). 

Justice  Department  cases  RE  equipment  and  serv- 
ice interconnection:  (1)  United  States,  v,  American 
Telephone  A  Telegraph  Co.,  524  P.  Supp.  1336 
(DX).C.  1981)  (proof  on  anticompetitive  conduct  by 
ATT  re  Interconnection  of  equipment  and  services 
sufficient  to  withstand  motion  to  dismiss);  and  (2) 
United  States  v.  American  Telephone  A  Telegraph 
Co.,  Memorandum  of  PCC  as  Amicus  Curiae,  re- 
printed In  62  PCC  2d  1102  (1977)  (Ustlng  ATT  prac- 
tices and  acts  cited  by  Justice  Department  in  sup- 
port of  its  monopolization  case  and  related  PCC  ac- 
tions and  proceedings). 

"Berkey  Photo,  Inc.  v.  Eastman  Kodak  Co., 
Kodak  Appeal  Brief,  Addendum  A,  Tables  1,  4,  10, 
11  (1979);  Berkey  Photo,  Inc.  v.  Eastman  Kodak  Co., 
Jury  Instructions,  p.  69  (1978). 

■ '  Of  the  more  than  300  models  of  amateur  con- 
ventional cameras  available  in  1977,  in  excess  of  80 
l>ercent  were  designed  to  accept  one  of  only  four 
Kodak  fUm  (ormats.  Wolfman  Report  on  the  Photo- 
graphic Industry  in  the  United  States,  1979-80.  The 
DS  International  Trade  Commission  (ound 
"(c)ompatiblllty  with  existing  (i.e..  Kodak)  process- 
ing systems"  to  be  a  critical  element  In  marketing 
color  photographic  paper  to  Independent  photolin- 
ishers.  DS.  International  Trade  Commission,  Color 
Paper  From  Japan  and  West  Germany,  1978.  p.  A-7. 
With  regard  to  film,  Fortune  pointed  to  "standardi- 
zation by  independent  photo  processors  on  the 
chemicals  and  techniques  needed  to  process  Kodak 
dims"  as  a  problem  contlnuaUy  con(rontlng  (Um 
producers  (Fortune,  November  1970.  p.  118).  In  at- 
tempting to  overcome  this  barrier,  other  (11m  pro- 
ducers have  turned  to  the  design  o(  color  (Ums  com- 
patible in  processing  with  those  o(  Kodak  manufac- 


ture. See  New  York  Times,  11  January  1959,  see.  3. 
p.  19;  Modem  Photography,  July  1970,  p.  88:  Forte*, 
15  January  1971.  p.  38. 

''Berkey  Photo.  Inc.  v.  Eattman  Kodak  Co..  487 
F.  Supp.  404  (1978),  rev'd  in  part  affm'd  in  part, 
603  F.ld  363  (1979).  cerL  denied.  444  DS  1093 
(1980).  For  a  discussion  o(  BeU  8c  HoweU's  monopo- 
Untlon  charge,  see  Wall  Street  Journal,  5  January 
1973,  p.  4  OAF'S  charges  are  reviewed  in  OAF  Corp. 
V.  Eastman  Kodak  Co..  519  F.  Supp.  1203  (SX>J*.y. 
1981). 

"See  [IS.  p.  7801.  One  commentetor  character- 
laea  the  reaponae  o(  an  integrated  monopolist  Intro- 
ducing incompatibUlties  as  fighting  o((  "Its  com- 
petitors with  the  same  law(ul  weapons  with  wijlch 
these  competitors  are  assaulting  Its  dominant  posi- 
tion."  tl3,  p.  3951.  The  deiect  in  this  argument  of 
course,  is  that  it  fails  to  place  conduct  In  the  appro- 
priate structural  context  The  point  would  be  valid 
In  a  world  of  fully  Integrated  system  aeUers.  In  the 
case  of  Integrated  monopoly,  however,  the  monopo- 
list's manipulation  of  compatibUity  requirements 
ttiat  are  prerequisites  (or  rivabr  ■■  scarcely  a  battle 
among  equals;  It  Is  a  blatant  ezerdse  of  monopoly 
power. 

"The  strategy  Is  one  o(  transforming  prior  re- 
straint o(  innovation  by  others  into  exclusionary  In- 
compatibUlties; as  such.  It  Is  neither  "Innovation" 
nor  predatory  "innovation."  Judge  Kaufman  failed 
to  recognise  this  crucial  link  between  prjor  re- 
stratot  and  co-optatlon  o(  others'  Innovationa  See 
Ber*ey  Photo  v.  Eastman  Kodak  Co..  603  F.3d  263. 
Reviews  o(  Berkey  commit  the  same  error.  See  [3 
and  311. 

The  search  (or  'bright-line"  rules  capable  o(  Iso- 
lating "predatory  Innovation"  Is,  as  Pro(easor  Eas- 
terbrook  concludes,  misdirected  but  (or  two  reasons 
not  considered  by  ISasterbrook.  First,  the  search 
presupposed  that  ""innovation"  Is  Involved  at  the 
outset.  Second,  and  related  to  the  (Irst  the  abUlty 
o(  an  integrated  monopolist  to  block  innovation  by 
rivals  Is  ignored.  For  proposed  rules  to  detect  "'pred- 
atory limovatlon"  see  [17  and  301. 

"  Olven  the  context  In  which  It  occurs,  an  inte- 
grated monopolist's  record  as  the  sole  source  of 
commerciaUy  successful  ""innovations"  is  as  much 
grounds  (or  suspicion  as  It  Is  (or  commendation. 
One  commentator,  however,  repeatedly  re(er8  to 
the  Integrated  monopolist's  prior  record  o(  success- 
(ul  Innovation  and  grounds  for  concluding  that  Its 
dominance  promotes  consumer  welfare  whUe  faU- 
Ing  to  consider  the  possibUlty  that  the  dominant 
system  seUer  may  have  undermined  the  viability 
and  opportunity  for  Innovation  In  the  Industry. 
[See  13.  pp.  782-84.  793-94.1  Mere  assertions  of  "ag- 
gressive Innovation"  as  a  proposed  defense  are  slml- 
lariy  defective.  This  defense  has  been  suggested  In 

I"- 
"  A  number  of  commentators  (aU  to  grasp  this 

aspect  of  market  power  In  a  systems  context.  "Even 
a  monopolist."  Judge  Kaufman  wrote  In  Berkey, 
"must  generaUy  be  responsive  to  the  demands  o( 
customers,  (or  i(  it  persistently  markets  unappeal- 
ing goods  it  wUl  Invite  a  loss  o(  sales  and  an  in- 
crease in  competition."  Berkey  Photo  v.  Eastman 
Kodak.  603  F.2d  263,  287.  The  crucial  omission  Is 
that  the  Integrated  monopolist's  products  may  be 
rendered  "appealing "  by  virtue  o(  its  having  ren- 
dered Its  rivals'  goods  unappealing.  An  Integrated 
fUm  monopolist,  (or  example,  can  render  his  cam- 
eras appealing  simply  by  reiuslng  to  supply  fUm  in 
formats  required  by  others'  cameras.  Similarly,  pro- 
posals that  Judicial  examination  of  an  integrated 
monopolist's  product  conduct  end  In  the  monopo- 
list's (avor  1(  the  products  are  commercially  succcss- 
(ul  are  delectlve.  because  they  (aU  to  consider  the 
Integrated  monopolist's  power  to  restrain  and  (ore- 
close  Innovation  and  the  prior  pioneering  e((orts  of 
his  rivala  For  these  proposed  standards,  see  [12,  p. 
313;  14,  p.  311:  4,  pp.  730-321. 
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been  resolved.  Forty  are  from  my  own 
State  of  Connecticut. 

There  continue  to  be  persistent  re- 
ports that  Americans  remain  held 
against  their  will  in  Southest  Asia. 
More  than  465  firsthand  live  sightings 
have  been  reported.  Over  213  of  these 
have  not  been  traced  to  individtials 
since  accounted  for.  These  reports 
cannot,  as  yet,  be  disproved.  Despite 
unremitting  efforts  by  the  National 
League  of  Families  of  American  Pris- 
oners and  Missing  in  Southeast  Asia, 
by  veterans,  by  Members  of  Congress, 
by  the  Departments  of  State  and  De- 
fense, and  by  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity, in  the  final  analysis  we  simply  do 
not  know  if  there  are  any  living  Amer- 
icans being  held  against  their  will  in 
Southeast  Asia.  Perhaps  we  shall 
never  itnow.  But  there  is  something 
which  we  do  know:  The  governments 
of  Vietnam  and  Laos  are  not  telling  us 
all  that  is  known  about  the  fate  of 
these  people. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  most, 
if  not  all,  of  the  nearly  2.500  people 
still  unaccounted  for  may  be  dead. 
The  Jungles  and  the  South  China  Sea 
will  not  tell  us  what  happened  to 
them.  But  there  are  cases  of  individ- 
uals known  to  have  been  captured  who 
are  still  not  accounted  for.  For  their 
families,  that  fact  of  their  sacrifice  is 
not  so  cruel  as  the  pain  of  not  knowing 
whether  that  sacrifice  is  finished. 

Accordingly,  we  must  press  forward 
with  technical  discussions  with  the 
Joint  Casualty  Resolution  Center,  and 
the  Vietnamese  Office  for  Seeking 
Missing  Personnel,  and  with  the  Lao 
Foreign  Ministry.  Those  remains  that 
can  be  recovered  must  be  retumecL 
The  burden  of  proof  in  this  matter,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  American  people  and 
of  their  Goverrmient,  is  on  the  Viet- 
namese and  the  Laotians. 

We  owe  our  former  prisoners  of  war, 
and  those  minwing  in  action,  as  well  as 
their  families,  our  special  gratitude. 
But  we  owe  the  families  of  those  miss- 
ing in  action  our  continued  efforts  to 
determine  their  fate.  We  can  do  no 
less.* 


NATIONAL  POW/MIA 
RECOGNITION  DAY 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  Saturday. 
April  9,  was  National  Recognition  Day 
for  American  prisoners  of  war  and 
those  missing  in  action.  Every  Ameri- 
can knows  that  we  owe  these  people, 
as  we  owe  all  veterans,  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude. Over  90,000  Americans  survive 
from  the  POW  camps  of  Nazi  Germa- 
ny, Imperial  Japan,  North  Korea,  and 
Vietnam.  Yet.  there  is  something  spe- 
cial about  this  National  Recognition 
Day.  Some  2,494  cases  of  missing  in 
action  in  Southeast  Asia  have  not  yet 


BOMBING  OF  AMERICAN 
EMBASSY  IN  BEIRUT 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  President  Reagan  in  expressing 
heartfelt  concern  and  sympathy  to  the 
American  and  Lebanese  families  of 
those  injured  and  Idlled  in  the  terror- 
ist bombing  of  the  United  States  Em- 
bassy in  Beirut.  It  is  a  recurrent  trage- 
dy in  the  Middle  East  that  those  dedi- 
cated to  the  search  for  peace  have  so 
often  become  the  victims  of  senseless 
violence. 

We  must  never  allow  craven  acts  of 
terrorism  to  dictate  American  foreign 
policy.  Now,  more  than  ever,  the 
United  States  must  give  its  leadership 
to  the  continuing  effort  to  find  a  satis- 
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taetary  formula  for  the  withdrawal  of 
all  foreign  forces  from  Lebanon— PLO, 
Syrian,  and  Israeli,  for  adequate  secu- 
rity provisions  along  Israel's  northern 
border,  and  for  restored  national  unity 
and  reconstruction  in  Lebanon  under 
that  country's  sovereign  government.* 


THE  COURAGE  OF  TROOP  10. 
BSA.  SOIJTH  ORANGE.  N.J. 

•  Mr.  BRAOLET.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
proud  to  receive  a  recent  letter  which 
brought  my  attention  to  an  outstand- 
ing act  of  heroism  by  members  of 
Troop  10  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
at  Our  Lady  of  Sorrows  School  in 
South  Orange.  N.J.  Such  acts  of  cour- 
age and  quick  thinking— particularly 
by  such  young  bojrs— are  rare  and  de- 
serve our  recognition. 

On  the  afternoon  of  February  6.  five 
boys  from  South  Orange.  Andrew 
Pierson.  Mario  Plccinini.  David  Wilms, 
and  John  Gennann,  all  13,  and  John's 
first  cousin,  Timothy  Germann.  11, 
were  hiking  in  South  Mountain  Reser- 
vation at  about  2  p.m.  It  had  begun 
snowing.  They  had  paused  above  Hem- 
lock Falls  for  a  rest,  and  were  seated, 
talking,  about  15  feet  from  the  edge  of 
the  cliff.  Timothy  got  up  and  started 
to  walk  around.  He  was  about  10  feet 
from  the  edge,  examining  some  ice  for- 
mations, where  he  slipped  and  fell. 
The  spot  where  he  fell  was  icy  and 
sloped  toward  the  cliff.  He  began  slid- 
ing, desperately  trying  to  grasp  any- 
thing solid.  He  slid  the  10  feet  to  the 
precipice,  and  his  momentum  carried 
him  over.  He  fell  approximately  35 
feet,  apparently  striking  a  protrusion 
in  the  cliff  face  on  the  way  down. 

The  other  boys  scrambled  down  to 
Tim's  side.  They  foimd  him  uncon- 
scious, lying  face  down  on  the  ice  that 
covered  the  pool  at  the  base  of  the 
falls.  The  impact  of  the  fall  had  forced 
his  head  through  the  ice  and  his  face 
was  down  in  the  water.  Although  their 
hike  was  not  an  official  Scout  func- 
tion, all  five  boys  are  members  of 
Troop  10,  BSA,  sponsored  by  Our 
Lady  of  Sorrows  Church.  The  four 
older  boys  put  their  first  aid  knowl- 
edge to  work  at  once.  Andrew  was  not 
even  all  the  way  to  the  bottom  of  the 
falls  when  it  became  obvious  that  Tim 
was  seriously  injured  and  would  re- 
quire medical  assistance. 

Andrew  went  immediately  for  help, 
taking  the  shorter  cross-country  route 
through  the  reservation  in  what  were 
now  near-blizzard  conditions.  He  went 
to  Gruning's  restaurant,  a  distance  of 
about  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  knowing 
there  was  a  phone  there.  Marion 
helped  the  other  two  boys  pull  Tim 
out  of  the  water  and  off  the  ice,  then 
went  back  up  to  the  cliff  and  to  the 
road  to  try  to  flag  down  a  car,  hoping 
he  could  get  a  phone  faster  than 
Andrew.  The  two  boys  arrived  at 
Gruning's  at  about  the  same  time. 
They  called  the  South  Orange  Police. 


who  told  them  Bfaplewood  took  care 
of  the  reservation.  They  then  caUed 
Mi4>lewood  and  the  first  aid  squad  was 
soon  on  its  way. 

When  David  and  John  got  Tim  off 
the  ice,  they  realized  he  was  not 
breathing.  Knowing  this  could  lead  to 
brain  damage  or  even  death,  they  in- 
stituted the  correct  procedures  to  get 
Tim's  breathing  started  again,  lasting 
him  down  and  hyperextendlng  his 
neck  by  tUting  his  head  back  to  open 
the  airway.  They  fotmd  his  Jaws 
locked,  so  it  would  have  been  impossi- 
ble to  resuscitate  him.  After  a  few  sec- 
onds, however,  his  Jaws  unlocked  and 
he  began  to  breath.  The  two  rescuers 
took  off  their  Jackets  and  placed  them 
over  and  under  Tim  to  keep  him  warm 
and  ward  off  shock.  David  put  his 
golves  on  the  injured  boy.  Tim  re- 
gained consciousness  after  a  little 
while,  and  the  boys  kept  talking  to 
him  to  keep  him  from  slipping  into  im- 
consciousness  again.  Diiring  this  entire 
time,  snow  continued  to  fall  heavily. 

By  the  time  police,  the  Maplewood 
First  Aid  Squad,  and  the  St.  Barnabas 
Hospital  paramedics  arrived,  almost  an 
hour  had  elapsed  since  Tim  fell.  He 
was  taken  to  St.  Barnabas,  where  he 
was  given  emergency  treatment,  had 
surgery  the  next  day,  and  proceeded 
to  make  a  remarkable  recovery.  This 
past  Monday,  only  a  month  and  a  day 
after  his  accident,  he  retuimed  to 
school— though  with  a  cast  on  his  arm. 
Tim,  by  the  way,  is  a  sixth  grader  at 
South  Orange  Middle  School.  The 
other  boys  are  in  the  eighth  grade  at 
OLS. 

While  Tim  was  in  the  emergency 
room,  the  paramedics  from  St.  Barna- 
bas told  his  mother,  Mrs.  Mary  Jones, 
several  times  that  the  boys'  timely  ap- 
plication of  their  first  aid  skills  was  re- 
sponsible for  saving  her  son's  life. 

The  medics  also  took  the  other  boys 
to  St.  Barnabas  to  check  them  over. 
They  found  that  David  had  incipient 
frostbite  on  his  face  from  being  out  in 
the  cold  so  long,  but  it  was  treated  and 
found  not  to  be  serious.  John  Ger- 
mann missed  several  days  of  school 
with  a  severe  cold  he  caught  during 
the  episode. 

I  know  Tim  and  his  parents  will 
always  be  grateful  for  the  quick  think- 
ing of  his  friends.  I  was  pleased  to 
meet  with  Troop  10  recently  and  offer 
them  my  personal  congratulations. 
Speaking  for  all  New  Jerseyites,  I  am 
also  very  proud  of  Troop  10  and  want 
to  bring  their  heroism  to  the  attention 
of  all  my  colleagues.* 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER,  Mr.  President,  I  have 
one  housekeeping  matter.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  recess  until  the  hour  of  12  noon  to- 
morrow. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
CERTAIN  SENATORS  TOMOR- 
ROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  tomorrow, 
after  the  recognition  of  the  two  lead- 
ers under  the  standing  order,  three 
Senators  be  recognised  on  special 
order  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes 
each  in  the  following  sequence:  Sena- 
tors GOLOWATSR.  BAKKR^UldMSLCHKB. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  do  ordered. 


THE  REGULATORY  REFORM  ACT 
OF  1983 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  beUeve 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  has  a  matter 
he  wishes  to  address. 

Mr.  GRASSLET.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  a  bill  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
be  read. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
minority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  What  is  the  request.  yLc. 
President? 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  am  going  to  have 
the  bill  read.  Then  I  am  going  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  biU  be 
read  a  second  time.  I  understood  the 
Senator  was  going  to  object  at  that 
point. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes.  I  shall.  I  hope  that 
my  objection  wiU  not  be  interpreted  as 
meaning  that  I  am  against  the  bill. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  No,  I  would  consid- 
er it  a  friendly  objection. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  appreciate  that,  Mr. 
President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  read  the  biU  the  first  time. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  foUows: 

A  bill  (S.  1080)  to  amend  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act  to  require  Federal  agen- 
cies to  analyze  the  effects  of  rules  to  Im- 
prove their  effectiveness  and  to  decrease 
their  compliance  costs,  to  provide  for  a 
period  review  of  regulations,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  move  that  the 
reading  thus  far  constitute  the  reading 
of  the  bill  the  first  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  biU  be  read  now  a 
second  time. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  quite  pleased  to  Join  Senator 
HsFLin  today  in  introducing  S.  1080. 
the  Regulatory  Reform  Act.  This  act 
is  identical  to  the  one  which  passed 
the  Senate  March  24,  1982,  by  a  vote 
of  94  to  0.  It  is  evidenced  by  this  over- 
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whelming  show  of  support  that  this 
bill  is  a  bipartisan  product,  noncontro- 
versial  in  nature  and  a  totally  neces- 
sary part  in  the  effort  to  get  our  econ- 
omy moving  again. 

The  bill  is  designed  to  aUevlate  our 
society  of  overburdensome  regulation 
and  result  in  a  more  responsible  rule- 
making procedure.  The  major  provi- 
sions of  8. 1080  are  as  follows: 

Requires  agencies  to  evaluate  on  a 
noninathematical  basis  the  trade-offs 
of  "major  rules"  and  to  determine  that 
such  rules  are  worth  their  costs  and 
are  cost-effective.  Allows  the  President 
to  oversee  this  procedure; 

Allows  oral  presentations  in  major 
rulemaking,  including  cross-examina- 
tion where  needed  to  resolve  factual 
issues; 

Requires  agencies  to  review  major 
rules  every  10  years  to  determine  if 
they  should  be  revised  or  withdrawn; 

Prohibits  the  courts  from  presuming 
that  agency  interpretations  of  law  are 
valid  and  require  agency  factual  deter- 
minations in  rulemaking  to  have  sub- 
stantial support: 

Addresses  the  "race-to-the-co\irt- 
house"  problem  in  review  of  agency 
action  by  assigning  a  case  randomly 
where  review  proceedings  have  been 
instituted  in  different  courts  within  10 
days  of  each  other; 

Requires  agencies  to  publish  a  semi- 
annual agency  agenda  of  regulatory 
actions; 

Allows  Congress  to  veto  all  agency 
rules  via  a  two-House  resolution  of  dis- 
approval; 

Prohibits  the  use  of  appropriated 
funds  to  pay  the  expenses  of  persons 
participating  or  intervening  in  agency 
proceedings  except  where  expressly 
authorized  by  statute. 

The  essence  of  this  bill  has  been 
generated  over  many  years  going  back 
to  the  88th  Congress  when  the  Sub- 
committee on  Administrative  Practice 
and  Procedure  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  held  3  days  of  hearings 
and  heard  from  36  witnesses  on  a  bill 
intended  to  "update  and  improve  the 
procedural  rules  that  govern  proceed- 
ings before  the  departments  and  agen- 
cies." Hearings  continued  in  the  89th, 
94th,  and  95th  Congresses  culminating 
in  an  exhaustive  review  of  regulatory 
reform  in  the  96th  Congress.  The  Issue 
received  10  days  of  treatment  and  over 
100  witnesses  testified. 

The  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs  has  also  been  involved  in  regu- 
latory reform  for  a  number  of  years. 
In  1975.  the  committee  was  directed  by 
Senate  Resolution  71  to  conduct  a 
comprehensive  study  of  Federal  regu- 
lation. This  study  was  issued  in  six  vol- 
umes over  a  2-year  period.  In  addition, 
in  the  97th  Congress,  the  subject's 
treatment  in  Governmental  Affairs  ri- 
valed the  Judiciary  Committee's  activi- 
ties with  11  days  of  hearings  eliciting 
testimony  from  80  witnesses. 


Though  these  hearings  generated 
similar  bills  reported  from  both  com- 
mittees in  the  96th  Congress,  some  dif- 
ferences required  reconciliation  prior 
to  floor  consideration.  Unfortimately. 
Congress  adjoiumed  before  this  work 
was  completed. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  the  priority 
regulatory  reform  was  to  take  with  the 
Judiciary  Committee  in  the  97th  Con- 
gress, two  subcommittees  were  estab- 
lished to  examine  the  issue.  The  Sub- 
committee   on    Regulatory    Reform, 
chaired  by  Senator  Paul  Lazalt.  and 
the  Subcommittee  on  Agency  Adminis- 
tration, chaired  by  myself,  conducted 
a  total  of  3  days  of  hearhigs  dealing 
with  the  key  provisions  of  S.  1080.  The 
Judiciary  Committee  worked  closely 
with  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs  in  developing  a  consensus  pro- 
posal and  though  some  differences  re- 
mained in  the  bills,  these  were  worked 
out  on  the  floor  resulting  in  passage  of 
the  final  vehicle  by  a  vote  previously 
mentioned  of  94  to  0.  The  bill's  intro- 
duction today  follows  on  the  heels  of 
painstaking  work  by  Senators  Lazalt, 
Leaht.  Roth,  and  Eagletoh,  and  it 
was  due  in  large  part  to  their  efforts 
that  the  bill  enjoyed  such  wide-based 
support. 

Mr.  President,  the  aforementioned 
history  of  Senate  examination  of  regu- 
latory reform  in  general  and  S.  1080  in 
specific,  indicates  that  further  hear- 
ings are  unnecessary  and  would  not 
only  generate  duplicative  information 
on  the  need  for  revision  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Procediu-es  Act,  but  would 
result  in  a  waste  of  constrained  com- 
mittee resources  which  could  be  better 
spent  in  addressing  particular  prob- 
lems in  the  regulatory  area. 

Senator  Heflih  and  myself,  as  the 
ranking  minority  member  and  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  of  ju- 
risdiction, feel  that  the  Regulatory 
Reform  Act  has  reached  a  state  of  leg- 
islative scrutiny  that  the  bill  can  be 
treated  as  noncontroversially  as  last 
year's  94  to  0  vote  indicates.  Our  pre- 
liminary discussions  with  other  inter- 
ested Senators  reveals  that  our  opin- 
ion is  widely  held.  We  realize,  howev- 
er, that  this  opinion  might  not  be  uni- 
versal. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  today  we 
will  ask  that  the  bill  as  introduced  be 
placed  on  the  calendar.  We  will  take 
no  further  action  on  this  matter  for  at 
least  30  days,  and  will  use  that  time 
for  further  consultation  with  our  col- 
leagues. We  also  wish  to  use  this  occa- 
sion to  Invite  the  other  Members  of 
this  body  to  share  with  us  their  opin- 
ions as  to  how  we  should  procede. 

Mr.  President,  I  came  to  the  Senate 
with  a  mind  to  help  reform  our  domes- 
tic economy  and  I  have  felt  a  good 
return  on  the  investment  of  time  I 
have  spent  as  a  member  of  the  Budget 
and  Finance  Committees. 

However  this  bill,  which  has  a  histo- 
ry in  the  Government  Affairs  and  Ju- 


diciary Committees,  could  have  at 
least  as  much  impact  on  our  economy 
as  ballooning  budgets  and  tax  cuts.  Of 
course.  I  do  not  think  that  this  bill  is 
the  complete  answer  to  regulatory 
abuses  heaped  upon  American  busi- 
ness. But  I  do  feel  that  it  is  a  starting 
point  in  regaining  control  of  the  run- 
away bureaucracy  and  will  go  far  in 
propelling  American  productivity 
upward  again. 

I  now  send  the  bill  to  the  desk  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record  in  its  entirety. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

8.1080 
Be  it  enacUd  by  the  SenaU  and  Houae  of 
Repntentativtt  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreu  atsembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "Regulatory 
Reform  Act". 

DKmnnoH  or  buli 
S»c.  2.  Section  551(4)  of  tlUe  6,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  before 
the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  a  comma 
and  the  following:  "except  that  the  term 
'rule'  does  not  Include  agency  statements  in- 
volving a  matter  relating  to  public  propoty 
or  contracts  or  general  statements  of  policy 
of  the  Tennessee  VaUey  Authority  except 
where  an  applicable  statute  requires  notice 
and  bearing  pursuant  to  this  ctaiiapter  or  the 
statement  to  be  made  on  the  record  after 
opportunity  for  an  agency  hearing". 

RCLSMAKniO 

Sk.  3.  Section  553  of  UUe  5,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"{53.  Rulemaking 

"(a)  This  section  implies  to  every  rule 
making,  according  to  the  provisions  thereof, 
except  to  the  extent  that  there  Is  Involved— 

"(1)  a  matter  pertaining  to  a  military  or 
foreign  affairs  function  of  the  United 
States; 

"(2)  a  matter  relating  to  the  management 
and  personnel  practices  of  an  agency; 

"(3)  an  Interpretive  rule,  general  state- 
ment of  policy,  or  rule  of  agency  organiza- 
tion, procedure,  or  practice,  unless  such  rule 
or  statement  has  general  applicability  and 
substantially  alters  or  creates  rights  or  obli- 
gations of  persons  outside  the  agency;  or 

"(4)  a  rule  relating  to  the  acquisition, 
management,  or  disposal  by  an  agency  of 
real  or  personal  property  or  of  services  that 
Is  promulgated  In  compliance  with  criteria 
and  procedures  established  by  the  Adminis- 
trator for  Federal  Procurement  Policy  or 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services. 

"(bXl)  General  notice  of  proposed  rule 
making  shall  be  published  in  the  Federal 
Register,  unless  all  persons  subject  thereto 
are  named  and  either  personally  served  or 
otherwise  have  actual  notice  thereof  in  ac- 
cordance with  law.  Each  notice  of  proposed 
rule  maUng  shall  include— 

"(A)  a  statement  of  the  time,  place,  and 
nature  of  public  rule  malting  proceedings: 

"(B)  a  succinct  explanation  of  the  need 
for  and  specific  objectives  of  the  proposed 
rule; 

"(C)  an  explanation  of  the  specific  statu- 
tory authority  under  which  the  rule  is  pro- 
posed; 

"(D)  the  proposed  provisions  of  the  rule; 

"(E)  a  statement  that  the  agency  seeks 
proposals  from  the  public  and  from  State 
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and  local  governments  for  alternative  meth- 
oda  to  aooompUsh  the  objectives  of  the  rule 
iMkiny  that  are  more  effective  or  less  bur- 
densome than  the  approach  used  in  the  pro- 
posed rule; 

"(F)  a  description  of  any  data,  methodolo- 
gies, reports,  studies,  scientific  evaluations, 
or  other  similar  information  on  which  the 
agency  plans  to  substantially  rely  in  the 
rule  making.  Including  an  identification  of 
each  author  or  source  of  such  information 
and  the  purposes  for  which  the  agency 
plans  to  rely  on  such  information:  and 

"(O)  a  statement  specifying  where  the  file 
of  the  rule  making  proceeding  maintained 
pursuant  to  subsection  (f)  of  this  section 
may  be  inspected  and  how  copies  of  the 
items  in  the  file  may  be  obtained. 

"(2)  Except  when  notice  or  hearing  is  re- 
quired by  statute,  a  final  rule  may  be  adopt- 
ed and  may  become  effective  without  prior 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section and  subsections  (c)  and  (f)  of  this 
section  if— 

"(A)  the  agency  for  good  cause  finds  that 
providing  notice  and  public  procedure  there- 
on before  the  rule  becomes  effective  is  im- 
practicable or  contrary  to  an  important 
public  interest; 

"(B)  the  agency  publishes  the  rule  in  the 
Federal  Register  with  such  finding  and  a 
succinct  explanation  of  the  reasons  there- 
for, and 

"(C)  the  agency  complies  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection  and  subsections  (c) 
and  (f)  of  this  section  to  the  maximum 
extent  feasible  prior  to  the  promulgation  of 
the  final  rule  and  fully  complies  with  such 
provisions  as  soon  as  reasonably  practicable 
after  the  promulgation  of  the  rule. 

"(3)  Except  when  notice  or  hearing  is  re- 
quired by  statute,  this  subsection  and  sub- 
sections (c)  and  (f)  of  this  section  do  not 
apply  to  a  rule  when  the  agency  for  good 
cause  finds  that  notice  and  public  procedure 
thereon  are  unnecessary  due  to  the  insignif- 
icant Impact  of  the  rule  and  publishes,  at 
the  time  of  publication  of  the  final  rule, 
such  finding  and  a  succinct  explanation  of 
the  reason  therefor. 

"(4)  Whenever  the  provisions  of  a  final 
rule  that  an  agency  plans  to  adopt  are  so 
different  from  the  provisions  of  the  pro- 
posed rule  that  the  original  notice  of  pro- 
posed rule  making  did  not  fairly  apprise  the 
public  of  the  issues  ultimately  to  be  resolved 
In  the  rule  making  or  of  the  substance  of 
the  rule,  the  agency  shall  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register  a  notice  of  the  final  rule 
the  agency  plans  to  adopt,  together  with 
the  information  relevant  to  such  rule  which 
Is  required  by  the  applicable  provisions  of 
this  section  and  which  has  not  previously 
been  published  in  the  Federal  Register.  The 
agency  shall  allow  a  reasonable  period  for 
comment  on  such  final  rule. 

"(cKl)  After  pro/idlng  the  notice  required 
by  this  section,  the  agency  shall  give  inter- 
ested persons  at  least  sixty  days  to  partici- 
pate in  the  rule  making  through  the  submis- 
sion of  written  data,  views,  or  arguments. 

"(2)  In  order  to  collect  relevant  informa- 
tion, and  to  identify  and  elicit  full  and  rep- 
resentative public  comment  on  the  signifi- 
cant Issues  of  a  particular  rule  making,  the 
agency  may  u'<e  such  other  procedures  as 
the  agency  determines  are  appropriate,  in- 
cluding— 

"(A)  the  publication  of  an  advance  notice 
of  proposed  rule  making; 

"(B)  the  provision  of  notice,  in  forms 
which  are  more  direct  than  notice  published 
In  the  Federal  Register,  to  persons  who 
would  be  substantially  affected  by  the  pro- 


posed rule,  but  who  are  unlikely  to  receive 
notice  of  the  proposed  rule  making  through 
the  Federal  Register; 

"(C)  the  provision  of  opportunities  for 
oral  presentation  of  data,  views,  informa- 
tion, or  rebuttal  argxunents  at  informal 
public  hearings,  which  may  be  held  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  other  locations; 

"(D)  the  provision  of  summaries,  explana- 
tory materials,  or  other  technical  Informa- 
tion in  response  to  public  inquiries  concern- 
ing the  issues  involved  in  the  rule  making; 
and 

"(E)  the  adoption  or  modification  of 
agency  procediiral  rules  to  reduce  the  cost 
or  complexity  of  participation  in  a  rule 
making. 

The  decision  of  the  agency  to  use  or  not  to 
use  such  other  procedures  in  a  rule  making 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  judicial  review. 

"(SKA)  The  opportunity  for  participation 
bi  a  rule  making  for  a  major  rule  (as  defined 
in  section  621(4)  of  this  title)  shall  include 
the  opportunity  for  oral  presentation  of 
data,  views,  and  information  at  informal 
public  hearings.  Such  public  hearings— 

"(1)  may  include  an  opportunity  for  oral 
rebuttal  or  argument  where  appropriate; 
and 

"(11)  shall  Include  an  opportunity  for 
direct  and  cross-examination  of  the  princi- 
pal agency  employees  or  other  persons  who 
prepared  for  the  agency  data  on  which  the 
agency  substantially  relied  in  formulating 
the  rule,  and  of  any  other  persons  who 
present  testimony,  documents,  or  other  in- 
formation at  such  hearings,  where  other 
procedures,  such  as  the  convening  of  public 
meetings,  conferences  or  panel  discussions, 
or  the  presentation  of  staff  arguments  for 
comment  and  rebuttal,  are  determined  to  be 
inadequate  for  the  resolution  of  significant 
issues  of  fact  upon  which  the  rule  is  based. 

"(B)  No  court  shall  hold  unlawful  or  set 
aside  an  agency  rule  because  of  a  failure  by 
the  agency  to  use  a  particular  procedure 
pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  para- 
graph unless— 

"(i)  an  objection  to  the  failure  to  use  such 
procedure  was  presented  to  the  agency  in  a 
timely  fashion  or  there  are  extraordinary 
circumstances  that  excuse  the  failure  to 
present  a  timely  objection;  and 

"(11)  the  court  finds  that  such  failure  sub- 
stantially precluded  a  fair  consideration  and 
informed  resolution  of  a  central  issue  of  the 
rule  making  taken  as  a  whole. 

"(4)  To  ensure  an  orderly  and  expeditious 
proceeding,  the  agency  may  establish  rea- 
sonable procedures  to  regulate  the  course  of 
Informal  public  hearings  under  paragraphs 
(2)  and  (3)  of  this  subsection,  including  the 
designation  of  representatives  to  make  oral 
presentations  or  engage  in  direct  or  cross- 
examination  on  behalf  of  several  parties 
with  a  common  Interest  in  a  rule  making. 
Transcripts  shall  be  made  of  all  such  public 
hearings. 

"(5)  An  agency  shall  publish  any  final  rule 
it  adopts  In  the  Federal  Register,  together 
with  a  concise  statement  of  the  basis  and 
purpose  of  the  rule  and  a  statement  of  when 
the  nile  may  become  effective.  The  state- 
ment of  basis  and  purpose  shall  include— 

"(A)  an  explanation  of  the  need  for,  objec- 
tives of,  and  statutory  authority  for  the 
rule; 

"(B)  a  discussion  of  any  significant  issues 
raised  by  the  comments  on  the  proposed 
rule.  Including  a  description  of  the  reasona- 
ble alternatives  to  the  rule  proposed  by  the 
agency  and  by  interested  persons,  and  the 


reasons  why  each  such  alternative  was  re- 
jected; and 

"(C)  an  explanation  of  how  the  factual 
conclusions  upon  which  the  rule  Is  based  are 
substantially  supported  in  the  rule  making 
fUe  maintained  pursuant  to  subsection  (f )  of 
this  section. 

"(6)  When  rules  are  required  by  statute  to 
be  made  on  the  record  after  opportunity  for 
an  agency  hearing,  sections  556  and  567  of 
this  title  apply  Instead  of  this  subsection. 

"(d)(1)  An  agency  shall  publish  the  final 
rule  adopted  In  the  Federal  Register  at  least 
thirty  days  before  the  effective  date  of  the 
rule.  An  agency  may  make  a  rule  effective 
in  less  than  thirty  days  after  publishing  the 
fliuU  rule  in  the  Federal  Register  in  the  case 
of  a  rule  that  grants  or  recognizes  an  ex- 
emption or  relieves  a  restriction,  or  in  the 
case  of  a  rule  for  which  the  agency  for  good 
cause  finds  that  such  a  delay  in  the  effec- 
tive date  would  be  contrary  to  an  Important 
public  interest  and  publishes  such  finding 
and  an  explanation  of  the  reasons  therefor, 
with  the  final  rule. 

"(2)  In  promulgating  a  final  rule,  the 
agency  may  not  substantially  rely  on  any 
factual  or  methodological  material  that  was 
not  placed  In  the  rule  making  file  main- 
tained pursuant  to  subsection  (f)  of  this  sec- 
tion in  time  to  afford  an  adequate  opportu- 
nity for  public  comment  thereon  during  the 
period  for  public  participation  in  the  rule- 
making. Notwithstanding  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, an  agency  may  rely  on  such  materi- 
al- 

"(A)  If,  in  the  case  of  material  developed 
by  or  for  the  agency,  such  material  was 
placed  in  the  rule  making  file  promptly 
upon  Its  completion  and,  if  such  material  is 
of  central  relevance  to  the  rule  making,  was 
made  available  in  time  for  interested  per- 
sons to  have  an  adequate  opportunity  to 
comment  thereon; 

"(B)  if,  in  the  case  of  material  submitted 
by  a  person  outside  the  agency,  such  materi- 
al was  placed  in  the  rule  making  file 
promptly  upon  its  receipt  by  the  agency 
and,  if  such  material  is  of  central  relevance 
to  the  rule  making,  the  agency  provided  not 
less  than  fifteen  days  for  interested  persons 
to  comment  thereon  in  addition  to  the 
period  for  conunent  provided  imder  para- 
graph (1)  of  subsection  (c); 

"(C)  if  such  material  is  material  of  which 
the  agency  properly  can  take  official  notice; 
or 

"(D)  if  such  material  is  material  referred 
to  in  subsection  (f)(3)  of  this  section  and  the 
agency  has  complied  with  the  requirements 
of  that  subsection. 

"(e)  Each  agency  shall  give  an  interested 
person  the  right  to  petition  for  the  issuance, 
amendment,  or  repeal  of  a  rule,  for  an  inter- 
pretation regarding  the  meaning  of  a  rale, 
and  for  a  variance  or  exemption  from  the 
terms  of  a  rule  if  the  agency  may  grant  such 
variance  or  exemption.  The  agency  shall  act 
on  such  petitions  with  reasonable  prompt- 
ness. The  response  of  the  agency  to  each 
such  petition  shall  be  in  writing  accompa- 
nied by  a  statement  of  reasons. 

"(f)(1)  The  agency  shall  maintain  a  file 
for  each  rule  making  proceeding  conducted 
pursuant  to  this  section  and  shall  maintain 
a  current  index  to  such  file.  The  file  and  the 
material  excluded  from  the  fUe  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  shall  con- 
stitute the  rule  maldng  record  for  purposes 
of  judicial  review.  Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  the  file 
shall  be  made  available  to  the  public  begin- 
ning on   the  date  on  which   the  agency 


makea  an  initial  puUlcatton  concerning  the 
rule.  The  fOe  shall  include— 

"(AKl)  the  nottoe  of  proposed  rule  making 
and  any  supplement  to  or  modification  or 
reviaioo  of  such  notice;  and 

"(ii)  any  advance  notice  of  proposed  rule 
making; 

"(B)  copies  of  all  written  comments  re- 
ceived on  the  proposed  rule; 

"(C)  a  tnuMcrlpt  of  any  public  hearing 
conducted  In  the  rule  maklnr. 

"(D)  copies,  or  an  Identification  of  the 
place  at  which  copies  may  be  obtained,  of 
all  material  described  by  the  agency  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (bXlKF)  of  this  section 
and  of  other  factual  and  methodological 
material  not  described  by  the  agency  pursu- 
ant to  such  subsection  that  pertains  directly 
to  the  rule  making  and  that  the  agency  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  the  rule  making, 
or  that  was  prepared  by  or  for  the  agency  in 
connection  with  the  rule  making; 

"(E)  any  statement,  description,  analysis, 
or  any  other  material  that  the  agency  is  re- 
quired to  make  public  In  connection  with 
the  rule  making,  Including  any  preliminary 
or  final  regulatory  analysis  issued  by  the 
agency  pursuant  to  chapter  6  of  this  title; 

"(F)  copies  of  all  written  material  pertain- 
ing to  the  rule,  including  any  drafts  of  the 
proposed  and  the  final  rule,  submitted  by 
the  agency  to  the  President  or  his  designee 
directed  by  the  President  to  review  pro- 
posed or  final  rules  for  their  regulatory 
Impact;  and 

"(O)  a  written  explanation  of  the  specific 
reasons  for  any  significant  changes  made  by 
the  agency  in  the  dr&fU  of  the  proposed  or 
final  rule  which  respond  to  any  comment  re- 
ceived by  the  agency  on  the  draft  proiMsed 
rule,  the  proposed  rule,  the  draft  final  rule, 
or  the  final  rule,  made  by  the  President  or 
his  designee  directed  by  the  President  to 
review  proposed  or  final  rules  for  their  regu- 
latory Impact. 

"(2)  The  agency  shall  place  the  materials 
described  in  clauses  (A)  through  (H)  of  the 
last  sentence  of  paragraph  (1)  in  the  file  re- 
quired by  such  paragraph  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable after  such  materials  become  available 
to  the  agency. 

"(3)  The  file  required  by  paragn4>h  (1)  of 
tills  subsection  need  not  include  any  materi- 
al that  need  not  be  made  available  to  the 
public  under  section  552  of  this  title  if  the 
agency  includes  in  such  file  a  statement 
that  notes  the  existence  of  such  material 
and  the  basis  upon  which  the  material  is 
exempt  from  public  dlaclosture  under  such 
section.  The  agency  may  not  substantially 
rely  on  any  such  material  in  formulating  a 
rule  unless  it  makes  the  substance  of  such 
material  available  for  adequate  comment  by 
Interested  persons.  The  agency  may  use 
summaries,  aggregations  of  data,  or  other 
Impropriate  mechanisms  so  as  to  protect  the 
confidentiality  of  such  material  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible. 

"(4)  No  court  shall  hold  unlawful  or  set 
aside  an  agency  rule  because  of  a  violation 
of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  unless 
the  court  finds  that  such  violation  has  pre- 
cluded fair  public  consideration  of  a  materi- 
al issue  of  the  rule  making  taken  as  a  whole. 
Judicial  review  of  compliance  or  noncompli- 
ance with  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  limited  to  review  of  action  or  Inac- 
tion on  the  part  of  an  agency. 

"(g)  For  a  period  of  one  year  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  a  final  rule  issued  pursuant 
to  this  section,  such  rule  shall  not  substan- 
tially change  the  requirements  of  any  con- 
tract, cooperative  agreement,  or  grant  exist- 
ing on  such  effective  date  between  a  Federal 


agency  and  a  ettate  or  local  government. 
The  preceding  sentence  does  not  apply  to 
any  case  In  which  the  agency  for  good  cause 
finds  that  a  delay  in  the  effect  of  the  rule 
would  be  contrary  to  an  important  public  in- 
terest and  publishes  such  finding  and  an  ex- 
planation of  the  reasons  therefor,  with  the 
final  rule. 

"(h)  Nothing  In  this  section  authorises  the 
use  of  appropriated  funds  available  to  any 
agency  to  pay  the  attorney's  fees  or  other 
expenses  of  persons  participating  or  Inter- 
vening In  agency  proceedings.". 

RSGULATORT  ACTlVlTias:  AHALTSIS;  PBIORimS 
AHD  RKVIKW;  RKPORT 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Chapter  6  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"SXJBCHAPTKR  n— AHALTSIS  OP  AQERCT 
PKOPOSALS 

"{621.  DefinlUons 

"For  purposes  of  this  subchapter  and  sub- 
chapters III  and  IV  of  this  chapter 

"(1)  The  term  'agency'  has  the  same 
meaning  as  in  section  551(1)  of  this  title. 

"(2)  The  term  "peraon"  has  the  same 
meaning  as  in  section  551(2)  of  this  title. 

"(3)  The  term  'rule'  has  the  same  meaning 
as  in  section  551(4)  of  this  title,  except  that 
such  term  does  not  include — 

"(A)  a  rule  of  particular  applicability  that 
approves  or  prescribes  for  the  future  rates, 
wages,  prices,  services,  or  allowances  there- 
for, corporate  or  financial  structures,  reor- 
ganizations, mergers  or  acquisitions,  or  ac- 
counting practices  or  disclosures  bearing  on 
any  of  the  foregoing; 

"(B)  a  rule  relating  to  monetary  policy 
proposed  or  promulgated  by  the  Board  of 
Oovemors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System; 
or 

"(C)  a  rule  Issued  by  the  Federal  Election 
Cominlaslon  or  a  rule  issued  by  the  Federal 
CtHsmunications  Commission  pursuant  to 
sections  312(aK7)  and  315  of  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934. 
"(4)  The  term  'major  rule'  means— 
"(A)  a  rule  or  a  group  of  closely  related 
rules  that  the  agency,  the  President,  or  the 
officer  selected  under  section  624  of  this 
title  reasonably  determines  is  likely  to  have 
an  annual  effect  on  the  economy  of 
$100,000,000  or  more  in  reasonably  quantifi- 
able direct  and  indirect  costs;  and 

"(B)  a  rule  or  a  group  of  closely  related 
rules  that  is  otherwise  designated  a  major 
rule  by  the  agency  proposing  the  rule,  or  is 
so  designated  by  the  President,  or  by  the  of- 
ficer selected  under  section  624  of  this  title, 
on  the  ground  that  the  rule  is  likely  to 
result  in— 

"(i)  a  substantial  increase  in  costs  or 
prices  for  wage  earners,  consumers,  individ- 
ual industries,  nonprofit  organizations.  Fed- 
eral, State,  or  local  government  agencies,  or 
geographic  regions;  or 

"(11)  significant  adverse  effects  on  compe- 
tition, employment.  Investment,  productivi- 
ty, innovation,  the  environment,  public 
health  or  safety,  or  the  ability  of  enter- 
prises whose  principal  places  of  business  are 
in  the  United  States  to  compete  in  domestic 
or  export  markets. 

For  purposes  of  subparagr^h  (A)  of  this 
paragraph,  the  term  'rule'  does  not  mean— 
"(I)  a  rule  that  involves  the  internal  reve- 
nue laws  of  the  United  States; 

"(II)  a  rule  that  authorizes  the  introduc- 
tion into  commerce  or  recognizes  the  mar- 
ketable status  of  a  product,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tions 408,  409(c).  and  706  of  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act; 


"(in)  a  rule  exempt  from  notice  and 
public  procedure  pursuant  to  sectitm  553(a) 
of  this  tlUe;  or 

"(IV)  a  rule  relating  to  the  viability,  sta- 
bility, asset  powers,  or  categories  of  ac- 
counts of,  or  permissible  interest  rate  ceO- 
ings  applicable  to,  depository  institutions 
the  deposits  or  accounts  of  which  are  In- 
sured by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration, the  Federal  Savinga  and  Loan  In- 
surance Corporation,  or  the  Share  Insur- 
ance Fund  of  the  National  Credit  Union  Ad- 
ministration Board. 

"(5)  The  term  'benefit'  means  the  reaacm- 
ably  identifiable  significant  benefits  and 
beneficial  effects.  Including  social  and  eco- 
nomic benefits  and  effects,  that  are  expect- 
ed to  result  directly  or  indirectly  from  im- 
plementation of  a  rule  or  an  alternative  to  a 
rule. 

"(6)  The  term  cost'  means  the  reasonably 
Identifiable  significant  costs  and  adverse  ef- 
fects, including  social  and  economic  costs 
and  effects,  that  are  expected  to  result  di- 
rectly or  iiuilrectly  from  implementation  of 
a  rule  or  an  alternative  to  a  rule. 

"§  622.  Regulatory  analysis 

"(a)  Prior  to  publishing  notice  of  proposed 
rule  making  for  any  rule,  each  agency  shall 
determine  whether  the  nile  is  or  is  not  a 
major  rule  within  the  meaning  of  section 
621(4KA)  of  this  title  and.  If  it  is  not, 
whether  it  should  be  designated  a  major 
rule  under  section  621(4KB)  of  this  title. 
For  the  piu-pose  of  any  such  determination 
or  designation,  a  group  of  closely  related 
rules  shaU  be  considered  as  one  rule.  E>very 
notice  of  proposed  rule  making  shall  include 
a  succinct  statement  and  explanation  of  the 
agency's  determination  of  whether  or  not 
the  rule  is  a  major  rule  within  the  meaning 
Of  section  621(4KA)  of  this  tiUe  and,  if  ap- 
pUcable,  of  its  designation  as  a  major  rule 
under  section  621(4KB)  of  this  title. 

"(b)  The  President  or  the  officer  selected 
by  the  President  under  section  624  of  this 
title  may  determine  that  a  rule  is  a  major 
rule  within  the  meaning  of  section  621(4XA) 
of  this  title  or  may  designate  a  rule  as  a 
major  rule  under  section  621(4XB)  of  this 
title  not  later  than  thirty  days  after  the 
publication  of  the  notice  of  proposed  rule 
making  for  that  rule.  Such  determination  or 
designation  shall  be  published  in  the  Feder- 
al Register,  together  with  a  succinct  state- 
ment of  the  basis  for  the  determination  or 
designation.  The  President  or  the  officer  se- 
lected by  the  President  under  section  624  of 
this  title  may  designate  not  more  than  sev- 
enty-five rules  as  major  rules  under  section 
621(4KB)  of  this  title  in  any  fiscal  year. 

"(cKl)  When  the  agency  publishes  a 
notice  of  proposed  rule  making  for  a  major 
rule,  the  agency  shall  issue  and  place  in  the 
rule  maldng  file  maintained  under  section 
553(f)  of  this  tiUe  a  preliminary  regulatory 
analysis  and  shall  include  in  such  notice  of 
proposed  rule  making  a  summary  of  the 
analysis.  When  the  President  or  the  officer 
selected  by  the  President  under  section  624 
of  this  title  has  published  a  determination 
or  designation  that  a  rule  is  a  major  rule 
after  the  publication  of  the  notice  of  pro- 
posed rule  making  for  that  rule,  the  agency 
shall  promptly  issue  and  place  in  the  rule 
making  file  maintained  under  section  553(f) 
of  tills  title  a  preliminary  regulatory  analy- 
sis for  the  rule  and  shall  publish  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register  a  summary  of  such  analysis. 
Following  the  issuance  of  a  preliminary  reg- 
ulatory analysis  under  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, the  agency  shall  give  interested  per- 
sons an  opportunity  to  comment  thereon 
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punuant  to  section  553  of  this  title  In  the 
same  manner  as  if  the  preliminary  regula- 
tory analysis  had  been  issued  with  the 
notice  of  proposed  rule  making. 

"(3)  Each  preliminary  regulatory  analysis 
shall  con  tain— 

"(A)  a  succinct  description  of  the  benefits 
of  the  proposed  rule,  including  any  benefi- 
cial effects  that  cannot  be  quantified,  and 
an  explanation  of  how  the  agency  antici- 
pates each  benefit  will  be  achieved  by  the 
tHt>po8ed  rule,  including  a  description  of  the 
persons,  classes  of  persons,  or  particular 
levels  oif  Qovemment  likely  to  receive  such 
benefits: 

"(B)  a  succinct  description  of  the  costs  of 
the  proposed  rule,  including  any  costs  that 
cannot  be  quantified,  and  an  explanation  of 
how  the  agency  anticipates  each  such  cost 
will  result  from  the  proposed  rule.  Including 
a  description  of  the  persons,  classes  of  per- 
sons, or  particular  levels  of  Government 
likely  to  incur  such  costs; 

"(C)  a  succinct  description  of  reasonable 
alternatives  for  achieving  the  identified 
benefits  of  the  proposed  rule,  including  al- 
ternatives that— 

"(1)  require  no  Government  action; 

"(11)  wUl  accommodate  differences  be- 
tween geographic  regions;  and 

"(iii)  employ  performance  or  other  stand- 
ards which  permit  the  greatest  flexibility  in 
achieving  the  identified  benefits  of  the  pro- 
posed rule: 

"(D)  a  statement— 

"(1)  identifying  any  source  of  funds  avail- 
able from  the  Federal  (jrovemment  to  pay 
State  and  local  govenunents  the  costs  in- 
curred by  such  governments  as  a  result  of 
the  proposed  rule;  or 

"(11)  specifying  that  the  agency  does  not 
know  of  any  such  source; 

"(E)  in  any  case  in  which  the  proposed 
rule  Is  based  on  scientific  evaluations  or  In- 
fonnation,  a  description  of  action  undertak- 
en by  the  agency  to  verify  the  quality,  reli- 
ability, and  relevance  of  such  scientific  eval- 
uations or  scientific  information;  and 

"(P)  where  It  is  not  expressly  or  by  neces- 
sary implication  inconsistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  enabling  statute  pursuant  to 
which  the  agency  is  proposing  the  rule,  an 
explanation  of  how  the  identified  benefits 
of  the  proposed  rule  are  likely  to  Justify  the 
Identified  costs  of  the  proposed  rule,  and  an 
explanation  of  how  the  proposed  rule  is 
likely  to  substantially  achieve  the  nile 
making  objectives  in  a  more  cost-effective 
manner  than  the  alternatives  to  the  pro- 
posed rule. 

"(dXl)  When  the  agency  publishes  a  final 
major  rule,  the  agency  shall  also  issue  and 
place  In  the  rule  making  file  maintained 
under  section  553(f)  of  this  title  a  final  reg- 
ulatory analysis,  and  shall  Include  a  summa- 
ry of  the  analysis  in  the  statement  of  basis 
and  purpose  required  by  section  553  (cK6)  of 
this  title.  Notwithstanding  the  preceding 
sentence,  in  any  case  in  which  an  agency, 
under  section  553(bK2)  of  this  title,  is  not 
required  to  comply  with  subsections  (b) 
through  (f )  of  section  553  of  this  title  prior 
to  the  adoption  of  a  final  rule,  an  agency  is 
not  required  to  comply  with  the  preceding 
sentence  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  final 
rule  but  shall  comply  with  such  sentence 
when  complying  with  section  553(bX2XC)  of 
this  tlUe. 

"(2)  Each  fliud  regulatory  analysis  shall 
contain- 

"(A)  a  description  and  comparison  of  the 
benefits  and  costs  of  the  rule  and  of  the  rea- 
sonable alternatives  to  the  rule  described  in 
the  rule  making;  and 


"(B)  where  it  is  not  expressly  or  by  neces- 
sary implication  inconsistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  enabling  statute  pursuant  to 
which  the  agency  is  acting,  a  reasonable  de- 
termination, baaed  upon  the  rule  making 
fUe  considered  as  a  whole,  that  the  benefits 
of  the  rule  justify  the  costs  of  the  rule,  and 
that  the  rule  will  substantially  achieve  the 
rule  making  objectives  in  a  more  cost-effec- 
tive manner  than  the  alternatives  described 
in  the  rule  making. 

"(e)(1)  An  agency  shall  describe  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  nonquantifiable 
benefits  and  costs  of  a  proposed  and  a  final 
rule  pursuant  to  this  section  in  as  precise 
and  succinct  a  manner  as  possible.  The  de- 
scription of  the  benefits  and  costs  of  a  pro- 
posed and  a  final  rule  required  under  this 
section  shall  Include  a  quantification  or  nu- 
merical estimate  of  the  quantifiable  benefits 
and  costs.  Such  quantification  or  numerical 
estimate  shall  be  made  in  the  most  appro- 
priate unit  of  measurement  and  shall  speci- 
fy the  ranges  of  predictions  and  explain  the 
margins  of  error  involved  in  the  quantifica- 
tion methods  and  in  the  estimates  used. 

"(2)  In  evaluating  and  comparing  costs 
and  benefits,  the  agency  shall  not  rely  on 
cost  or  benefit  information  submitted  by 
any  person  that  is  not  accompanied  by  data, 
analysis,  or  other  supporting  materials  that 
would  enable  the  agency  and  other  persons 
Interested  in  the  rule  making  to  assess  the 
accuracy  and  reliability  of  such  information. 
The  agency  evaluations  of  the  relationships 
of  the  benefits  of  a  proposed  and  final  rule 
to  its  costs  required  by  this  section  shall  be 
clearly  articulated  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section.  An  agency  is  not 
required  to  make  such  evaluation  primarily 
on  a  mathematical  or  numerical  basis. 

"(f)  The  preparation  of  the  preliminary  or 
fiiud  regulatory  analysis  required  by  this 
section  shall  only  be  performed  by  an  offi- 
cer or  employee  of  the  agency.  The  provi- 
sions of  the  preceding  sentence  do  not  pre- 
clude a  person  outside  the  agency  from 
gathering  data  or  information  to  be  used  by 
the  agency  in  preparing  any  such  regulatory 
analysis  or  from  providing  an  explanation 
sufficient  to  permit  the  agency  to  analyze 
such  data  or  information.  If  any  such  data 
or  information  is  gathered  or  explained  by  a 
person  outside  the  agency,  the  agency  shall 
specifically  Identify  in  the  preliminary  or 
final  regulatory  analysis  the  data  or  infor- 
mation gathered  or  explained  and  the 
person  who  gathered  or  explained  it,  and 
shall  describe  the  arrangement  by  which 
the  information  was  procured  by  the 
agency,  including  the  total  amount  of  funds 
expended  for  such  procurement. 

"(g)  The  requirements  of  this  section  do 
not  alter  the  criteria  for  rulemaking  other- 
wise applicable  under  other  statutes. 
"S  623.  Judicial  review 

"(a)  Compliance  or  noncompliance  by  an 
agency  with  the  provisions  of  this  subchap- 
ter shall  not  be  subject  to  judicial  review 
except  according  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

"(b)  Any  determination  by  the  President 
or  by  the  officer  selected  under  section  624 
of  this  title  that  a  rule  Is  a  major  rule 
within  the  meaning  of  section  621(4)(A)  of 
this  title,  and  any  designation  by  the  Presi- 
dent or  the  officer  selected  under  section 
624  of  this  title  that  a  rule  is  a  major  rule 
under  section  62 1(4  KB)  of  this  title,  or  any 
faUure  to  make  such  a  designation,  shall  not 
be  subject  to  judicial  review  in  any  manner. 

"(c)  The  determination  of  an  agency  of 
whether  a  rule  is  or  is  not  a  major  rule 
within  the  meaning  of  section  621(4KA)  of 


this  title  shall  be  set  aside  by  a  reviewing 
court  only  upon  a  clear  and  convincing 
showing  that  the  determination  is  errone- 
ous in  light  of  the  information  available  to 
the  agency  at  the  time  it  made  the  determi- 
nation. Any  designation  by  an  agency  that  a 
rule  is  a  niajor  rule  under  section  621(4  KB) 
of  this  title,  or  any  failure  to  make  such  a 
designation,  shall  not  be  subject  to  judicial 
review  in  any  manner. 

"(d)  Any  regulatory  analysis  prepared 
under  section  622  of  this  title  shall  not  be 
subject  to  judicial  consideration  separate  or 
apart  from  review  of  the  rule  to  which  it  re- 
lates. When  an  action  for  judicial  review  of 
a  rule  Is  instituted,  any  regulatory  analysis 
for  such  rule  shall  constitute  put  of  the 
whole  rulemaking  record  of  agency  action 
for  the  purpose  of  Judicial  review  of  the  rule 
and  shajl.  to  the  extent  relevant,  be  consid- 
ered by  a  court  in  determining  the  legality 
of  the  rule. 

"{  624.  Executive  oversight 

"(a)  The  President  shall  have  the  author- 
ity to  establish  procedures  for  agency  com- 
pliance with  this  subchapter  and  subchapter 
III  of  this  chapter.  The  President  shall  have 
the  authority  to  monitor,  review,  and  ensure 
agency  implementation  of  such  procedures. 
The  President  shall  report  annuadly  to  the 
Congress  on  agency  compliance  or  noncom- 
pliance with  the  requirements  of  this  chap- 
ter. 

"(b)  Any  procedures  established  pursuant 
to  the  authority  granted  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shaU  be  adopted  after  the 
public  has  l>een  afforded  an  opportunity  to 
comment  thereon,  and  shall  be  consistent 
with  the  prompt  completion  of  rulemaking 
proceedings.  If  such  procedures  include 
review  of  preliminary  or  final  regulatory 
analyses  to  ensure  that  they  comply  with 
the  procedures  established  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a),  the  time  for  any  such  review  of 
a  preliminary  regulatory  analysis  shall  not 
exceed  thirty  days  foilowing  the  receipt  of 
that  analysis  by  the  President  or  by  an  offi- 
cer to  whom  the  authority  granted  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  has  been  dele- 
gated pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  the  time  for  such  review  of  a  final 
regulatory  analysis  shall  not  exceed  thirty 
days  following  the  receipt  of  that  analysis 
by  the  President  or  such  officer.  The  times 
for  each  such  review  may  Xx  extended  for 
good  cause  by  the  President  or  such  officer 
for  an  additional  thirty  days.  Notice  of  any 
such  extension,  together  with  a  succinct 
statement  of  the  reasons  therefor,  shall  be 
inserted  in  the  rulemaking  file. 

"(c)  The  President  may  delegate  the  au- 
thority granted  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, in  whole  or  in  part,  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent or  to  an  officer  within  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  whose  appointment 
has  been  subject  to  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  Any  such  notice  with  respect 
to  a  delegation  to  the  Vice  President  shall 
contain  a  statement  by  the  Vice  President 
that  the  Vice  President  will  make  every  rea- 
sonable effort  to  respond  to  congressional 
inquiries  concerning  the  exercise  of  the  au- 
thority delegated  under  this  subsection. 
Notice  of  any  such  delegation,  or  any  revo- 
cation or  modification  thereof,  shall  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register. 

"(d)  The  authority  granted  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to 
rules  Issued  by  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Conunission. 

"(e)  Any  exercise  of  the  authority  granted 
under  this  section,  or  any  failure  to  exercise 
such  authority,  by  the  President  or  by  an 


officer  to  whom  such  authority  has  been 
delegated  under  aubsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion, shall  not  be  subject  to  Judicial  review 
in  any  manner  under  this  Act. 

"SUBCBAFTBB  in— BaOOLATOBT  PHIOBIOTS  AH9 
HKVIKW 

"I  631.  Review  of  agency  rules 

"(aXlXA)  Not  later  than  nine  months 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  section,  each 
agency  shall  prepare  and  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register  a  proposed  schedule  for 
the  r«vlew.  In  accordance  with  this  section, 
of^ 

"(1)  each  rule  of  the  agency  which  is  in 
effect  on  such  effective  date  and  which,  if 
adopted  on  such  effective  date,  would  be  a 
major  rule  under  section  621(4XA)  of  this 
tlUe.  and 

"(11)  each  rule  of  the  agency  in  effect  on 
such  effective  date  (in  addiUon  to  the  rules 
described  in  clause  (1))  which  the  agency 
has  selected  for  review. 

"(B)  Each  proposed  schedule  required  by 
subparagraph  (A)  shall  liKlude— 

"(i)  a  brief  explanation  of  the  reasons  the 
agency  considers  each  rule  on  the  schedule 
to  be  such  a  major  rule  under  section 
621(aX4XA)  of  this  UUe  or  of  the  reasons 
why  the  agency  selected  the  rule  for  review; 
"(11)  a  date  set  by  the  agency,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (bXl) 
of  this  section,  for  the  completion  of  the 
review  of  each  such  rule;  and 

"(iii)  a  statement  that  the  agency  requests 
comments  from  the  public  on  the  proposed 
schedule. 

"(C)  The  agency  shall  set  a  date  to  initiate 
review  of  each  rule  on  the  schedule  in  a 
manner  which  will  ensure  the  simultaneous 
review  of  related  items  and  which  will 
achieve  a  reasonable  distribution  of  reviews 
over  the  period  of  time  covered  by  the 
schedule. 

"(2)  At  least  ninety  days  before  publishing 
in  the  Federal  Register  the  proposed  sched- 
ule required  under  paragraph  (1),  each 
agency  shall  make  the  proposed  schedule 
available  to  the  President,  or  to  the  Vice 
President  or  other  officer  to  whom  over- 
sight authority  has  been  delegated  under 
section  624(b)  of  this  title.  The  President  or 
that  officer  may  select  for  review  in  accord- 
ance with  this  section  any  additional  rule 
that  the  President  or  such  officer  deter- 
mines to  be  a  major  rule  under  section 
621(4XA)  of  this  UUe. 

"(3)  Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  section,  each  agency 
shall  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  a  final 
schedule  for  the  review  of  the  rules  referred 
to  in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion. Each  agency  shall  publish  with  the 
final  schedule  the  response  of  the  agency  to 
comments  received  concerning  the  proposed 
schedule 

"(bXl)  Except  where  explicitly  provided 
otherwise  by  sUtute,  the  agency  shall,  pur- 
suant to  subeecUons  (c)  through  (e)  of  this 
section,  review— 

"(A)  each  rule  on  the  schedule  promulgat- 
ed pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  secUon; 
"(B)  each  major  rule  under  section  621(4) 
of  this  title  promulgated,  amended,  or  oth- 
erwise renewed  by  an  agency  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  section;  and 

"(C)  each  rule  promulgated  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section  which  the 
President  or  the  officer  designated  by  the 
President  pursuant  to  subsecUon  (aX2)  of 
this  section  determines  to  be  a  major  rule 
under  section  621(4)(A)  of  this  title. 
Except  where  an  extension  has  been  grant- 
ed pursuant  to  subsection  (f )  of  this  section. 


the  rwlew  of  a  rule  required  by  this  secUon 
shall  be  completed  wtthln  ten  years  after 
the  ef fecUve  date  of  this  section  or  within 
ten  years  after  the  date  on  which  the  rule  is 
promulgated,  amended,  or  renewed,  which- 
erer  is  later. 

"(2)  A  rule  required  to  be  reviewed  under 
the  preceding  subsecUon  on  grounds  that  it 
is  a  major  rule  need  not  be  reviewed  if  the 
agency  determines  that  such  rule,  if  adopt- 
ed at  the  time  of  the  planned  review,  would 
not  be  a  major  rule  under  the  definition 
previously  applied  to  it.  "When  the  agency 
makes  such  a  determinaUon,  it  shall  publish 
a  notice  and  explanation  of  the  determina- 
tion in  the  Federal  Register. 

"(c)  An  agency  shall  publish  in  the  Feder- 
al Register  a  notice  of  its  proposed  action 
under  this  section  with  respect  to  a  rule 
being  reviewed.  The  notice  shall  include— 

"(1)  an  identlflcaUon  of  the  specific  statu- 
tory authority  under  which  the  rule  was 
promulgated  and  a  statement  specifying  the 
agency's  determination  of  whether  the  rule 
continues  to  fulfill  the  intent  of  Congress  in 
enacting  that  authority; 

"(2)  an  assessment  of  the  benefits  and 
costs  of  the  rule  during  the  period  in  which 
it  has  been  in  effect; 

"(3)  an  explanation  of  the  proposed 
agency  action  with  respect  to  the  rule;  and 
"(4)  a  sUtement  that  the  agency  seeks 
proposals  from  the  public  for  modifications 
or  altemaUves  to  the  rule  which  may  ac- 
complish the  objectives  of  the  rule  in  a 
more  effective  or  less  burdensome  marmer. 

"(d)  If  an  agency  proposes  to  repeal  or 
amend  a  rule  imder  review  pursuant  to  this 
section,  the  agency  shall,  after  issuing  the 
notice  required  by  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion, comply  with  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter  and  chapter  5  of  this  title  or  other 
applicable  law.  The  requirements  of  such 
provisions  and  related  requirements  of  law 
shall  apply  to  the  same  extent  and  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  a  proposed 
agency  action  to  repeal  or  amend  a  rule 
which  is  not  taken  pursuant  to  the  review 
required  by  this  section. 

"(e)  If  an  agency  proposes  to  renew  with- 
out amendment  a  rule  under  review  pursu- 
ant to  this  section,  the  agency  shall— 

"(1)  give  interested  persons  not  less  than 
sixty  days  after  the  publication  of  the 
notice  required  by  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion to  comment  on  the  proposed  renewal; 
and 

"(2)  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  notice 
of  the  renewal  of  such  rule  and  an  explana- 
tion of  the  continued  need  for  the  rule,  and, 
if  the  renewed  rule  is  a  major  rule  under 
section  621(4)  of  this  UUe,  include  with  such 
notice  an  explanation  of  the  reasonable  de- 
termination of  the  agency  that  the  rule 
complies  with  the  provisions  of  secUon 
622(dX2XB)  of  this  Utle. 

"(fXl)  Any  agency,  which  for  good  cause 
finds  compliance  with  this  section  with  re- 
spect to  a  particular  rule  to  be  impracticable 
during  the  period  provided  in  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section,  may  request  the  President, 
or  the  officer  designated  by  the  President 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)(2)  of  this  section, 
to  establish  a  period  longer  than  ten  years 
for  the  completion  of  the  review  of  such 
rule.  The  President  or  that  officer  may 
extend  the  period  for  review  of  a  rule  to  a 
total  period  of  not  more  than  fifteen  years. 
Such  extension  shall  be  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  with  an  explanation  of  the 
reasons  therefor. 

"(2)  An  agency  may,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  President  or  the  officer  designated  by 
the  President  pursuant  to  subsection  (aX2) 


of  this  section,  or  shall,  at  the  direction  of 
the  President  or  that  officer,  alter  the 
timing  of  review  of  rules  under  any  schedule 
required  by  this  section  for  the  review  of 
rules  If  an  explanation  of  such  alteration  is 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  at  the 
time  such  alteration  is  made. 

'(g)  In  any  case  in  which  an  agency  has 
not  completed  the  review  of  a  rule  within 
the  period  prescribed  by  subsection  (b)  or 
(f)  of  this  section,  the  agency  shaU  immedi- 
ately publish  in  the  Federal  Register  a 
notice  proposing  to  amend,  repeal,  or  renew 
the  rule  under  subsection  (c)  of  this  section, 
and  shall  complete  proceedings  pursuant  to 
subsection  (d)  or  (e)  of  this  secUon  within 
one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after  the  date 
on  which  the  review  was  required  to  be  com- 
pleted under  subsection  (b)  or  (f)  of  this  sec- 

tlOIL 

"(hXl)  Agency  compliance  or  noncompli- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  shall  not  be  subject  to  Judicial 
review  in  any  manner. 

"(2)  Agency  compliance  or  noncompliance 
with  the  provisions  of  subsections  (b),  (c), 
(e),  (f),  and  (g)  of  this  section  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  Judicial  review  only  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 706(aXl)  of  this  tiUe. 

"(1)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  relieve 
any  agency  from  its  obligation  to  respond  to 
a  petition  to  Issue,  amend,  or  repeal  a  rule, 
for  an  interpretation  regarding  the  meaning 
of  a  rule,  or  for  a  variance  or  exemption 
from  the  terms  of  a  rule,  submitted  pursu- 
ant to  section  553(e)  of  this  tiUe. 


"i  632.  Regiilatory  agenda  and  calendar 

"(a)  Each  agency  shall  publish  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  in  April  and  October  of  each 
year  an  agenda  of  the  rules  that  the  agency 
expects  to  propose,  promulgate,  renew,  or 
repeal  in  the  succeeding  twelve  months.  For 
each  such  rule,  the  agenda  shall  contain,  at 
a  minimum,  and  in  addition  to  any  other  in- 
formation required  by  law— 

"(1)  a  general  description  of  the  rule,  in- 
cluding a  citation  to  the  authority  under 
which  the  action  with  respect  to  the  rule  is 
to  be  taken,  or  a  specific  explanation  of  the 
congressional  intent  to  which  the  objectives 
of  the  nile  respond: 

"(2)  a  statement  of  whether  or  not  the 
rule  is  or  is  expected  to  be  a  major  rule; 

"(3)  an  approximate  schedule  of  the  sig- 
nificant dates  on  which  the  agency  will  take 
action  relating  to  the  rule,  including  the 
dates  for  any  notice  of  proposed  rule 
making,  hearing,  and  final  action  on  the 
rule: 

"(4)  the  name,  address,  and  telephone 
number  of  an  agency  official  responsible  for 
answering  questions  from  the  public  con- 
cerning the  rule; 

"(5)  a  statement  specifying  whether  each 
rule  listed  on  the  previous  agenda  has  been 
published  as  a  proposed  rule,  has  been  pub- 
lished as  a  final  rule,  has  become  effective, 
lias  been  repealed,  or  is  pending  in  some 
other  status:  and 

"(6)  a  cimiulative  summary  of  the  status 
of  the  rules  listed  on  the  previous  agenda  in 
accordance  with  clause  (5)  of  this  subsec- 
tion. 

"(b)  The  President  or  an  officer  in  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President  whose  ap- 
pointment has  been  subject  to  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  shall  publish  in 
the  Federal  Register  In  May  and  November 
of  each  year  a  Calendar  of  Federal  Regula- 
tions listing  each  of  the  major  rules  identi- 
fied in  the  regulatory  agendas  published  by 
agencies  in  the  preceding  month.  Each  rule 
listed  in  the  calendar  shall  be  accompanied 
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by  a  summary  of  the  information  relatins  to 
the  rule  that  appeared  in  the  most  recent 
reculatory  agenda  in  which  the  rule  was 
identified. 

"(c)  An  agency  may  propose  or  promul- 
gate a  major  rule  that  was  not  listed  in  the 
regulatory  agenda  required  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  only  if  the  agency  pub- 
lishes with  the  rule  an  explanation  of  the 
omission  of  the  rule  from  such  agenda  and 
otherwise  compiles  with  this  section  with  re- 
spect to  that  rule. 

"(d)  Any  compliance  or  noncompliance  by 
the  agency  with  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  be  subject  to  Judicial  review. 
"I  633.  Establishment  of  deadlines 

"(aKl)  Whenever  any  agency  publishes  a 
notice  of  proposed  rule  maldng  pursuant  to 
section  553  of  this  title,  the  agency  shall  in- 
clude in  such  notice  an  announcement  of 
the  date  by  which  it  intends  to  complete 
final  agency  action  on  the  rule. 

"(2)  If  any  agency  announcement  under 
this  section  indicates  that  the  pnxseeding 
relating  to  such  rule  wiU  require  more  than 
one  year  to  complete,  the  agency  shall  also 
indicate  in  the  announcement  the  date  by 
which  the  agency  intends  to  complete  each 
major  portion  of  that  proceeding.  In  carry- 
ing out  the  requirements  of  this  subsection, 
the  agency  shall  select  dates  for  completing 
agency  action  which  will  assiu%  the  most  ex- 
peditious consideration  of  the  rule  which  is 
poeaible,  consistent  with  the  interests  of 
fairness  and  other  agency  priorities. 

"(3)  The  requirements  of  this  subsection 
shall  not  apply  to  any  rule  on  which  the 
agency  intends  to  complete  action  within 
one  hundred  and  twenty  days  after  provid- 
ing notice  of  the  proposed  action. 

"(b)  If  an  agency  fails  to  complete  action 
in  a  proceeding,  or  a  major  portion  of  the 
proceeding,  by  the  date  announced  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  or,  in  the 
case  of  a  prcxieeding  described  in  paragraph 
(3)  of  such  subsection.  If  an  agency  fails  to 
complete  action  within  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  after  providing  notice  of  such 
proposed  action,  and  the  expected  delay  in 
completing  action  will  exceed  thirty  days, 
the  agency  shall  promptly  announce  the 
new  date  by  which  the  agency  intends  to 
complete  action  in  such  proceeding  and  new 
dates  by  which  the  agency  intends  to  com- 
plete action  on  each  major  portion  of  the 
proceeding. 

"(c)  Compliance  or  noncompliance  by  an 
agency  with  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  not  be  subject  to  judicial  review  except 
in  accordance  with  subsection  (d). 

"(d)  In  determining  whether  to  compel 
agency  action  unreasonably  delayed  pursu- 
ant to  siection  706(a)(1)  of  this  title,  the  re- 
viewing court  shall  consider,  in  addition  to 
any  other  relevant  factors,  the  extent  to 
which  the  agency  has  faUed  to  comply  with 
this  section. 

"StTSCHAPTER  IV— RKPORT  TO  THE  CONGRKSS 

"t  641.  Annual  report 

"Not  later  than  January  31  of  each  year, 
the  President  shall  report  to  the  Congress 
on  the  regulatory  activities  of  the  Oovem- 
ment.  The  report  shaU  include— 

"(1)  a  description  of  the  regulatory  fimc- 
tions  and  activities  of  the  Government,  and 
the  relationship  of  such  functions  and  ac- 
tivities to  national  needs;  and 

"(2)  an  estimate,  for  the  national  economy 
and  for  each  of  the  major  sectors  of  the  na- 
tional economy,  of  the  costs  and  benefits  re- 
sulting f  rom— 

"(A)  all  major  rules  promulgated  during 
the  preceding  fiscal  year. 


"(B)  all  major  rules  included  on  the  regu- 
latory agenda  published  under  section  632 
of  this  title  during  April  and  October  of  the 
year  preceding  the  year  in  which  the  report 
is  made;  and 

"(C)  all  major  rules  scheduled  for  review 
under  section  631  of  this  title  to  the  extent 
possible.". 

(b)  Such  chapter  is  further  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  after  the  chapter  analysis 
the  following  new  subchapter  heading: 

"8UBCHAPTBI  I— BCOtTLATORT  FLDUBIUTT"; 

and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "this  chapter"  each 
place  it  vpears  in  subchapter  I  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  in  each  such  place  "this 
subchapter". 

(c)  The  chapter  analysis  of  such  chapter  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  after  the  chapter  heading 
the  following  new  sulxhapter  heading: 

"SUBCHAFTKH  I— UEGULATORT  IXXZIBILITT"; 

and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"lUBCRAPTER  II— ANALYSIS  OP  AGERCT 
PROPOSALS 

"Sec 

"621.  Definitions. 

"622.  Regulatory  analysis. 

"623.  Judicial  review. 

"624.  Executive  oversight. 

"8X7BCHAPTKR  in— RXGULATORY  PRIORITUS  AHS 
RXVIEW 

"631.  Review  of  agency  rules. 

"632.  Regulatory  agenda  and  calendar. 

"633.  Establishment  of  deadlines. 

"SUBCHAPTER  IV— REPORT  TO  THE  CONGRESS 

"641.  Annual  report.". 

JUDICIAL  REVIEW 

Sec.  5.  Section  706  of  title  5,  United  SUtes 
C<xle,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"J  706.  Scope  of  review 

"(a)  To  the  extent  necessary  to  decision 
and  when  presented,  the  reviewing  court 
shall  independently  decide  all  relevant  ques- 
tions of  law.  Interpret  constitutional  and 
statutory  provisions,  and  determine  the 
meaning  or  applicability  of  the  terms  of 
agency  action.  The  reviewing  court  shall— 

"(1)  compel  agency  action  unlawfully 
withheld  or  unreasonably  delayed;  and 

"(2)  hold  unlawful  and  set  aside  agency 
action,  findings,  and  conclusions  found  to 
be- 

"(A)  arbitrary,  capricious,  an  abuse  of  dis- 
cretion, or  otherwise  not  in  accordance  with 
law; 

"(B)  contrary  to  constitutional  right, 
power,  privilege,  or  immunity; 

"(C)  in  excess  of  statutory  jurisdiction,  au- 
thority, or  limitations,  or  short  of  statutory 
right; 

"(D)  without  observance  of  procedure  re- 
quired by  law; 

"(E)  unsupported  by  substantial  evidence 
in  a  proceeding  subject  to  sections  556  and 
557  of  this  title  or  otherwise  reviewed  on 
the  record  of  an  agency  hearing  provided  by 
statute;  or 

"(F)  unwarranted  by  the  facts  to  the 
extent  that  the  facts  are  subject  to  trial  de 
novo  by  the  reviewing  court. 

"(b)  In  maXing  the  foregoing  determina- 
tions, the  court  shall  review  the  whole 
record  or  those  parts  of  it  cited  by  a  party, 
and  due  account  shall  be  talcen  of  the  rule 
of  prejudicial  error. 

"(c)  In  making  determinations  concerning 
statutory  jurisdiction  or  authority  under 
subsection   (a)(2)(C)   of   this   section,   the 


court  shall  require  that  action  by  tlM 
agency  is  within  the  scope  of  the  agency  Ju- 
risdiction or  authority  on  the  basis  of  the 
language  of  the  statute  or.  in  the  event  of 
ambiguity,  other  evidence  of  aaoertainable 
legislative  intent.  In  making  determinations 
on  other  queMons  of  law.  the  court  shall 
not  accord  any  presumption  in  favor  of  or 
against  agency  action,  but  in  reaching  its  in- 
dependent judgment  concerning  an  agency's 
interpretation  of  a  statutory  provision,  the 
court  shall  give  the  agency  interpretation 
such  weight  as  it  warrants,  taking  into  ac- 
count the  discretionary  authority  provided 
to  the  agency  by  law. 

"(d)  In  making  a  finding  under  subsection 
(aK2KA)  of  this  section,  the  court  shall  de- 
termine whether  the  factual  basis  of  a  rule 
adopted  in  a  proceeding  subject  to  section 
553  of  this  title  is  without  substantial  sup- 
port in  the  nile  making  file.". 


Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  2112  of  UUe  28.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  last  three  sentences 
of  subsection  (a); 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsections  (b)  and 
(c)  as  subsections  (c)  and  (d),  respectively: 
and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (a)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(bXl)  If  proceedings  have  been  instituted 
in  two  or  more  courts  of  appeals  with  re- 
spect to  the  same  agency  action  and  the 
first  such  proceeding  was  instituted  more 
than  five  days  before  the  second,  the  record 
shall  be  filed  in  that  court  In  which  the  pro- 
ceeding was  first  instituted.  If  the  first  such 
proceeding  was  not  instituted  more  than 
five  days  before  the  institution  of  a  later 
proceeding  with  respect  to  the  same  agency 
action,  and  the  agency,  board,  commission, 
or  officer  concerned  has  received  written 
notice  from  the  parties  instituting  each  of 
these  proceedings,  the  agency,  board,  com- 
mission, or  officer  concerned  shall  promptly 
advise  in  writing  the  Administrative  Office 
of  the  United  States  Courts,  with  respect  to 
the  first  proceeding  and  aU  proceedings  ini- 
tiated within  five  days  of  the  first  proceed- 
ing, that  such  multiple  proceedings  have 
been  instituted  and  shall  identify  each  court 
for  which  it  has  notice  that  such  proceed- 
ings are  pending.  Pursuant  to  a  system  of 
random  selection  devised  for  this  purpose, 
the  Administrative  Office  thereupon  shall 
select  the  court  In  which  the  record  shall  be 
filed  from  among  those  identified  by  the 
agency.  Upon  notification  of  such  selection, 
the  agency,  board,  commission,  or  officer 
concerned  shall  promptly  file  the  record  In 
such  court.  For  the  purpose  of  review  of 
agency  action  which  has  previously  been  re- 
manded to  the  agency,  board,  commission, 
or  officer  concerned,  the  record  shall  be 
fUed  in  the  court  of  appeals  which  remand- 
ed such  order. 

"(2)  Where  proceedings  have  been  insti- 
tuted in  two  or  more  courts  of  appeals  with 
respect  to  the  same  agency  action  and  the 
record  has  been  filed  in  one  of  such  courts 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (1),  the  other  courts 
in  which  such  proceedings  are  pending  shall 
promptly  transfer  such  proceedings  to  the 
court  of  appeals  in  which  the  record  has 
been  filed.  Pending  selection  of  a  court  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (1).  any  court  in  which  a 
proceeding  has  been  instituted  may  post- 
pone the  effective  date  of  the  agency  action 
untU  fifteen  days  after  the  Administrative 
Office  has  selected  the  court  in  which  the 
record  shall  be  filed.  Such  postponement  by 
the  court  may  thereafter  be  modified,  re- 


v(riced.  or  extended  by  the  court  in  which 
the  record  is  to  be  f  Qed. 

"(3)  Any  court  in  which  a  proceeding  with 
respect  to  any  agency  action  is  pending,  in- 
cluding any  court  selected  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1).  may  transfer  such  proceeding  to 
any  other  court  of  appeals  for  the  conven- 
ience of  the  parties  or  otherwise  in  the  in- 
terest of  Justice.". 

(b)  Section  604(a)  of  tlUe  28.  United 
States  Ck>de.  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (17)  and 
(18)  as  paragraphs  (18)  and  (19).  respective- 
ly, and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (16)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(17)  Pursuant  to  section  2112  of  this  title, 
where  proceedings  with  respect  to  action  of 
any  agency,  board,  commission,  or  officer 
have  been  instituted  in  two  or  more  courts 
of  appeals,  administer  a  system  of  random 
selection  to  determine  the  appropriate  court 
in  which  the  record  is  to  be  filed.". 

ADVISORY  COMmTTEE 


Sec.  7.  Cnause  (ill)  of  section  3(2XC)  of  the 
Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  foUows:  "(ill)  any  committee 
which  is  composed  wholly  of  full-time  offi- 
cers or  employees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, or  elected  officials  of  SUte  or  local 
governments  acting  in  their  official  capac- 
ities or  their  representatives  or  representa- 
tives of  their  national  organizations.". 

RXSOLUnOIf  OP  AGENCTY  JURISDICTIOHAL 
CONPLICT 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Section  2201  of  tiUe  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  "(a)" 
before  "In"  and  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subsections: 

"(bKl)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(3).  upon  the  filing  of  an  appropriate  plead- 
ing by  a  regulatory  agency  or  a  public  utili- 
ty, the  district  courts  shall  have  original  ju- 
risdiction of  any  civil  action  or  proceeding 
to  resolve  a  controversy  between  two  or 
more  regulatory  agencies,  with  respect  to 
Jurisdiction  to  regulate  any  of  the  rates, 
services,  or  records  relating  thereto,  of  a 
pubUc  utUity  unless  all  of  such  agencies  are 
agencies  of  the  same  State. 

"(2)  If  any  party  shall  apply  to  the  court 
before  whom  the  pleading  is  filed  for  leave 
to  adduce  additional  evidence  relevant  to  a 
finding  of  jurisdiction,  and  shall  show  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  court  that  such  addition- 
al evidence  is  material  and  that  there  were 
reasonable  grounds  for  failure  to  adduce 
such  additional  evidence  in  proceedings 
before  one  or  more  of  the  regvdatory  agency 
parties  to  the  action  brought  hereunder,  the 
court  may  order  such  additional  evidence  to 
be  taken  before  any  of  such  regulatory 
agencies  and  to  be  adduced  upon  the  hear- 
ing In  such  manner  and  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  court  deems  proper. 

"(3)  If  the  courts  of  appeals  have  exclu- 
sive original  jurisdiction  to  review  agency 
action  of  a  regulatory  agency,  then  an 
action  or  proceeding  under  this  subsection 
with  respect  to  a  controversy  to  which  such 
regulatory  agency  is  a  party  shall  be 
brought  in  such  court  of  appeals  rather 
than  in  the  district  court. 

"(c)  The  court  may  declare  the  rights  and 
other  legal  relations  of  the  parties  to  an 
action  or  proceeding  brought  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  to  the  extent  necessary  to  resolve 
the  controversy  with  respect  to  jurisdiction 
and  may  take  any  action  necessary  to  main- 
tain the  sUtus  quo  pending  such  declara- 
tion, or  pending  appeal  of  such  declaration, 
including  staying  any  civU  action  or  pro- 
ceeding that  might  be  affected  by  such  dec- 


laration. Such  action  or  declaration  shall 
not  be  withheld— 

"(1)  on  the  ground  that  a  controversy 
with  respect  to  matters  other  than  jurisdic- 
tion to  regulate  may  exist  between  or 
among  the  parties. 

"(2)  due  to  failure  to  pursue  or  exhaust 
any  administrative  remedies,  or 

"(3)  due  to  inconsistent  provisions  of 
other  statutes  providing  for  Judicial  review 
of  such  agency  action,  including  the  regula- 
tory statutes  imder  which  the  controversy 
has  arisen. 

Any  such  declaration  shall  have  the  force 
and  effect  of  a  final  judgment  or  decree  and 
shall  be  reviewable  as  such. 
"(d)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection- 
"(1)  the  term  'State'  Includes  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  any  territory  or  possession 
of  the  United  States; 

"(2)  the  term  'pubUc  utility'  is  any  entity 
which  offers  its  services  to  the  public  or  any 
segment  thereof,  and  whose  rates  are  sub- 
ject to  regulation  on  a  cost  of  service  or  rate 
of  return  basis  by  one  or  more  regulatory 
agencies; 

"(3)  the  term  'regulatory  agency  includes 
any  agency  having  or  exercising  any  regula- 
tory function  with  respect  to  any  public 
utility;  and 

"(4)  the  term  'agency'  means  the  United 
States,  a  State  or  political  subdivision  of  a 
State,  or  any  agency  or  instnmientallty  of 
the  United  States  or  any  such  SUte  subdivi- 
sion or  agency.".  „  ..  ^ 
(bKl)  Chapter  151  of  tiUe  28.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 


{  2203.  Process  and  procedure 
"In  any  civil  action  or  proceeding  under 
section  2201(b)  of  this  title,  (1)  the  United 
SUtes  or  any  agency  of  the  United  States 
may  join  or  be  joined  as  a  party,  (2)  any 
SUte  or  SUte  sulxlivlsion  or  agency  thereof 
may  join  or,  with  its  consent  where  neces- 
sary, be  joined  as  a  party,  and  a  district 
court  may  issue  its  process  for  such  pur- 
poses without  regard  to  territorial  llmlU- 
tions.". 

(2)  The  Uble  of  sections  for  chapter  151 
of  title  28,  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  item: 
"2203.  Process  and  procedure.". 

(cKl)  Chapter  87  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,   is  amended  by   adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"J  1409.  Public  utility  jurisdictional  contro- 
versies 

"Any  civil  action  or  proceeding  for  a  de- 
claratory judgment  under  section  2201(b)  of 
this  title  may  be  brought  in  any  judicial  dis- 
trict in  which  the  pubUc  utility  resides  or 
has  its  principal  office,  or  in  the  United 
SUtes  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, except  that  whenever  one  or  more 
SUtes  or  subdivisions  thereof  or  the  agen- 
cies of  a  SUte  or  a  subdivision  thereof  are 
parties,  the  civil  action  or  proceeding  must 
be  brought  in  a  judicial  district  within  one 
of  such  SUtes.". 

(2)  The  Uble  of  sections  for  chapter  87  or 
title  28,  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing  new 
item: 

"1409.  PubUc  utility  jurisdictional  contro- 
versies.". 

PROHIBinOH  AGAnrST  IMTERVEHOR  PUltDIWG 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Subchapter  II  of  chapter  5  of 
title  5,  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 


(  560.  Prohibition  against  interv«M>r  fund- 
ing 

"Except  as  provided  in  section  504  of  this 
Utle.  section  2412  of  UUe  28.  section  319  of 
the  Federal  Power  Act,  secUon  18(h)  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commisaion  Act.  section  7(c) 
of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Act.  sec- 
Uon 22  of  the  Act  enUUed  'An  Act  to  pro- 
vide certain  basic  authority  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  SUte'.  approved  August  1,  1956, 
and  paragrm>hs  (4)  and  (5)  of  section  6(c)  of 
the  Toxic  Substances  (Control  Act.  and 
except  as  otherwise  expressly  authorized  by 
statute,  no  m>proprlated  funds  available  to 
any  agency  may  be  used  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  persons  participating  or  intervening  in 
agency  proceedings.". 

(b)  The  Uble  of  secUons  for  such  ch^iter 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowlnr- 

"560.  ProhlblUon  against  Intervenor  fund- 
ing.". 

USE  OP  STATE  AKD  LOCAL  REQUIBZllER'nt 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Subchapter  U  of  chapter  5  of 
title  5,  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing  new 
section: 

"i  561.  Use  of  dupllcattve  SUte  or  local  re- 
quirements 
"(a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  law. 
the  head  of  each  Federal  agency  is  author- 
ized, in  the  administration  of  a  Federal  sUt- 
ute  with  respect  to  any  SUte  or  locaUty,  to 
adopt  as  a  Federal  rule  a  regulation  of  that  ■ 
SUte  or  local  government  or  use  as  a  Feder- 
al recordkeeping  or  reporting  requirement 
or  implemenUUon  procedure  a  recordkeep- 
ing or  reporting  requirement  or  implemen- 
UUon procedure  of  that  SUte  or  locaUty  U 
the  head  of  the  agency  determines— 

"(1)  that  such  SUte  or  local  government 
regulaUon.  implemenUtion  procedure,  rec- 
ordkeeping requirement,  or  reporting  re- 
quirement dupUcates  a  Federal  regulaUon, 
procedure,  recordkeeping  requirement,  or 
reporting  requirement;  and 

"(2)  that  such  SUte  or  local  government 
regulation,  implemenUtion  procedure,  rec- 
ordkeeping requirement,  or  reporting  re- 
quirement is  substantively  equivalent  to  or 
more  stringent  than  the  Federal  regiilatton, 
procedure,  recordkeeping  requirement,  or 
reporting  requirement. 

"(b)  When  the  head  of  an  agency  deter- 
mines to  use  a  SUte  or  local  recordkeeping 
or  reporting  requirement,  or  ImplemenU- 
tion procedure,  as  a  Federal  recordkeeping 
or  reporting  requirement  or  Implementation 
procedure  in  that  SUte  or  locality,  the  head 
of  the  agency  shaU  prepare,  at  a  minimum, 
a  written  sUtement  of  the  reasons  for  any 
determination  made  under  subsecUon  (a), 
and  shaU  make  such  sUtement  available  to 
the  pubUc. 

"(c)  This  section  does  not  limit  the  au- 
thority or  responslbUlty  of  the  head  of  any 
agency  to  enforce  Federal  law.". 

(b)  Section  551(5)  of  title  5,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  a  comma  and 
"or  the  adoption  of  a  rule  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 561  of  this  tiUe"  before  the  semicolon. 

(c)  The  Uble  of  sections  for  chapter  5  of 
such  title  is  amended  by  Inserting  after  the 
item  relating  to  secUon  560  the  foUowing 
new  item: 


"561.  Use  of  dupUcatlve  SUte  or  local  re- 
quirements.". 

PRESIDEHTIAL  AUTHORITY 

Sec.  11.  Nothing  in  this  Act  (1)  limits  the 
exercise  by  the  President  of  the  authority 
and  responslbUlty  that  the  President  other- 
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wlae  poeaesses  under  the  Constitution  and 
other  Uw8  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  regulatory  policies,  procedures,  and  pro- 
grams of  departments,  agencies,  and  offices, 
or  (2)  alters  in  any  maimer  rulemaking  au- 
thority vested  by  law  in  an  agency  to  initi- 
ate or  complete  a  rule  m^Mng  proceeding, 
or  to  issue,  modify,  or  rescind  a  rule. 

CONPORMUtG  AMXIISlfXIITS 

8k.  1^  (a)  Section  33(c)  of  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration  Act  of  1974  (15 
U.S.C.  789(c))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"(without  regard  to  subsection  (aK3)  there- 
of)" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(without 
regard  to  clauses  (2)  and  (4)  of  subsecUon 
(a)  of  such  section)". 

(bXl)  Section  3(eKl)  of  the  Federal  Haz- 
ardous Substances  Labeling  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
1362(eKl))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"(other  than  clause  (B)  of  the  last  sentence 
of  subsection  (b)  of  such  section)"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "(other  than  para- 
graphs (2XA)  and  (3)  of  subsection  (b)  of 
such  section)". 

(2)  Section  3(eK3KC)  of  such  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  1202(6X3X0)  U  amended  by  insert- 
ing "(a)"  after  "section  706". 

(cXl)  Section  5(a)  of  the  Poison  Preven- 
Uon  Packaging  Act  of  1970  (IS  n.S.C. 
1474(a))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "(other 
than  paragraph  (3XB)  of  the  last  sentence 
of  subsection  (b)  of  such  section)"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "(other  than  para- 
graphs (2XA)  and  (3)  of  subsection  (b)  of 
such  section)". 

(2)  Section  5(bX3)  of  such  Act  (15  n.S.C. 
1474(bX3))  is  amended  by  inserting  "(a)" 
after  "section  706". 

(d)  Section  19(cXlXBXliixn)  of  the  Toxic 
Substances  Control  Act  (IS  n.S.C. 
2618(cXlXBKillXU))  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "section  553(c)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "section  553(cX6)". 

(e)  Section  4218(b)  of  tiUe  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "secUon  553(bX3XA)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
553(aX3)":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "statements"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "statement". 

(f)  Section  409  of  the  (General  Education 
Provisions  Act  (20  V5S.C.  1221e-4)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "exception  provided 
under  section  553(b)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "exceptions  provided  under  subsec- 
tion (aX3)  and  paragraphs  (2XA)  and  (3)  of 
subsection  (b)  of  section  553". 

(gXl)  Section  508  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C.  358)  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "section  4  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act  (5  VS.C.  1003)" 
in  subsection  (c)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "section  553";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "section  4  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act  (5  UJ3.C.  1003)" 
in  subsection  (e)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "section  553". 

(2)  Section  514(eX4)  of  such  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
360d(eX4))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "sub- 
section (bXA)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"subsection  (aX3)". 

(h)  Section  426(a)  of  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969  (30 
U.S.C.  936(a))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"subsection  (a)  thereof  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "subsection  (a)  (1),  (2),  and  (4) 
of  such  section". 

(1)  Section  5(a)  of  the  Deepwater  Port  Act 
of  1974  (33  U.S.C.  1504(a))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "without  regard  to  subsection 
(a)  thereof"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"without  regard  to  clauses  (1),  (2),  and  (4)  of 
subsection  (a)  of  such  section". 


(J)  Section  10(a)  of  the  Act  of  June  30, 
1936  (49  SUt.  2036.  as  amended:  41  UJ3.C. 
43a(a))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "section  4 
of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act,  such 
Act"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
553  of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code,  the  provi- 
sions of  chapters  5,  6.  and  7  of  such  title". 

(k)  Section  2(aK2)  of  the  Act  of  June  25, 
1936  (52  SUt.  1196:  41  U.S.C.  47(aX2»  to 
amended  by  striking  out  "subsections  (b), 
(c).  (d).  and  (e)  of  section  553  of  title  S, 
United  States  Code."  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "section  553  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code  (without  regard  to  clauses  (1).  (2),  and 
(4)  of  subsection  (a)  of  such  section)". 

(1)  Section  170A(c)  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  19S4  (42  U.S.C.  2210a(c))  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "(without  regard  to  subsec- 
tion (aX2)  thereof)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(without  regard  to  clauses  (2)  and 
(4)  of  subsection  (a)  of  such  section)". 

(m)  Section  6(cX2)  of  the  Noise  Control 
Act  of  1972  (42  U.S.C.  4905(cH2))  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "the  first  sentence  of. 

(n)  Section  501(bX3)  of  the  E>epartment  of 
Energy  (Organization  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
7191(bX3))  to  amended  by  striking  out  "sub- 
section (aX2)  of  such  section  with  respect  to 
public  property,  loans,  grants,  or  contracts" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "subsection 
(a)(4)  of  such  section". 

(o)  Section  307(d)  of  the  (Hean  Air  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  7e07(d))  to  amended  by  striking  out 
"subparagraphs  (A)  or  (B)  of  subsection 
553(b)"  in  paragraph  (IXN)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "subsection  (aK3)  and  para- 
graphs (2XA)  and  (3)  of  subsection  (b)  of 
section  553". 

(p)  Section  102(a)  of  the  Ocean  Thermal 
Energy  Conversion  Act  of  1980  (42  U.S.C. 
9112(a))  to  amended  by  striking  out  "with- 
out regard  to  subsection  (a)  thereof"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "without  regard  to 
clauses  (1),  (2),  and  (4)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
such  section". 

(q)  Section  310  of  the  Federal  Land  Policy 
and  Management  Act  of  1976  (43  U.S.C. 
1740)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "section 
5S3(aX2)"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"clauses  (2)  and  (4)  of  section  SS3(a)". 

CONGRESSIONAL  REVIEW 

Sk.  13.  (a)  Title  5.  United  SUtes  Code,  to 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  after 
chapter  7  the  following  new  chapter: 

"CHAPTER  8— CONGRESSIONAL 
REVIEW  OF  AGENCY  RULE  MAKING 
"Sec. 

"801.  E>efinitions. 

"802.  Congressional  review  of  agency  rules. 
"803.  Procedures  for  consideration  of  reso- 
lutions of  disapproval. 
"{  801.  Definitions 
"For  purposes  of  thto  cluster- 
"(1)  the  term  'agency'  has  the  same  mean- 
ing as  in  section  551(1)  of  thto  title: 

"(2)  the  term  'rule'  means  any  rule  which 
to  subject  to  section  553  of  thto  title: 

"(3)  the  term  'resolution  of  disapproval' 
means  a  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Con- 
gress, the  matter  after  the  resolving  clause 
of  which  to  as  follows:  That  the  Congress 
disapproves  the  recommended  final  rule 
issued    by  dealing    with    the 

matter  of  .  which  rule  was  trans- 

mitted to  the  Congress  on  .',  the 

first  blank  being  fUled  with  the  name  of  the 
agency  issuing  the  rule,  the  second  blank 
being  filled  with  the  title  of  the  rule  and 
such  further  description  as  may  lie  neces- 
sary to  identify  it,  and  the  third  blank  being 
filled  with  the  date  of  transmittal  of  the 
rule  to  the  Ck>ngress:  and 


"(4)  the  term  'appropriate  committee' 
means  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resenUtives  and  the  committee  of  the 
Senate  which  has  primary  legislative  juris- 
diction over  the  sUtute  pursuant  to  which 
an  agency  issues  a  rule. 

"I  802.  Congressional  review  of  agency  rules 

"(aXl)  The  provisions  of  thto  section  do 
not  apply  to— 

"(A)  any  rule  for  which  an  agency  makes 
a  finding  under  section  S53(bX3)  of  thto 
tiUe: 

"(B)  any  rule  of  particular  applicability 
that  approves  or  prescribes  for  the  future 
rates,  wages,  prices,  services,  or  allowances 
therefor,  corporate  or  financial  structures, 
reorganizations,  mergers,  or  acqutoitions 
thereof,  or  accounting  practices  or  disclo- 
sures bearing  on  any  of  the  foregoing:  and 

"(C)  any  rule  if— 

"(i)  the  agency  made  a  finding  with  re- 
spect to  such  nile  under  section  SS3(bX2)  of 
thto  tiUe:  or 

"(ii)  the  head  of  the  agency  determines 
that  the  rule  to  being  issued  in  response  to 
an  emergency  situation  or  other  exceptional 
circumstances  requiring  immediate  agency 
action  in  the  public  Interest:  and 

"(ill)  on  the  date  on  which  the  agency 
issues  the  rule,  the  head  of  the  agency  sub- 
miU  to  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  appropriate  committees  a 
written  notice  specifying  the  reasons  for  the 
determination  of  the  agency  under  clause  (1) 
or  (11)  of  thto  subparagraph. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  unless  earlier  withdrawn  by  the 
agency  or  earlier  set  aside  by  Judicial  action, 
a  rule  to  which  paragraph  (IKC)  of  thto  sub- 
section applies  shall  terminate  one  hundred 
and  twenty  days  after  the  date  on  which  it 
to  issued. 

"(bXl)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  any  final  rule  subject  to  thto 
section  shall  be  considered  a  recommenda- 
tion of  the  agency  to  the  Congress  and  shall 
have  no  force  and  effect  as  a  rule  unless 
such  rule  has  become  effective  in  accord- 
ance with  thto  section. 

"(2XA)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  no  recommended  final  rule  of  an 
agency  may  become  effective  until  the  expi- 
ration of  a  period  of  forty-five  days  of  con- 
tinuous session  of  Congress  after  the  date 
on  which  the  rule  to  received  by  the  Con- 
gress under  paragraph  (4)  of  thto  subsec- 
tion. If  before  the  expiration  of  such  forty- 
five-day  period,  either  appropriate  commit- 
tee orders  reported  or  to  discharged  from 
consideration  of  a  resolution  of  disapproval 
with  respect  to  such  rule,  such  rule  may  not 
become  effective  if  within  thirty  days  of 
continuous  session  of  Congress  after  the 
date  on  which  such  committee  orders  re- 
ported or  to  discharged  from  further  consid- 
eration of  such  resolution,  one  House  of 
Congress  agrees  to  such  resolution  of  disap- 
proval of  the  rule  and  within  thirty  addi- 
tional days  of  continuous  session  of  Con- 
gress after  the  date  of  transmittal  of  the 
resolution  of  disapproval  to  the  other 
House,  such  other  House  agrees  to  such  res- 
olution of  disapproval. 

"(B)  Whenever  an  appropriate  committee 
reports  a  resolution  of  disapproval  pursuant 
to  thto  paragraph,  the  resolution  shall  be 
accompsjiied  by  a  committee  report  specify- 
ing the  reasons  for  the  committee's  action. 

"(C)  Notwithstanding  subparagraph  (A)  of 
thto  paragraph,  a  recommended  final  rule 
may  become  effective  at  any  time  after  the 
day  on  which  either  House  of  Congress  de- 
feats a  resolution  of  disapproval,  and,  in  the 
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case  of  the  Senate,  a  motion  to  reconsider 
such  resolution  to  dtoposed  of. 

"(3XA)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (B)  of  thto  paragraph,  if  Congress  ad- 
journs sine  die  at  the  end  of  a  Congress 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  periods  speci- 
fied in  paragraph  (2XA)  of  thto  subsection 
with  respect  to  a  recommended  final  rule, 
the  rule  shall  not  become  effective  during 
that  Congress.  The  agency  which  issued 
such  recommended  final  rule  may  transmit 
such  rule  at  any  time  after  the  first  day  of 
the  following  Congress  in  accordance  with 
paragraph  (4)  of  thto  subsection,  and  the  pe- 
riods specified  in  paragraph  (2XA)  of  thto 
subsecUon  with  respect  to  any  such  rule 
shall  begin  on  the  date  such  rule  to  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress. 
"(B)  U- 

"(1)  Congress  adjourns  sine  die  at  the  end 
of  a  Congress  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
periods  specified  in  paragraph  (2XA)  of  thto 
subsection  with  respect  to  a  recommended 
final  rule: 

"(11)  an  agency  transmite  such  recMn- 
mended  final  rule  to  the  Congress  at  least 
forty-five  days  of  continuous  session  of  Con- 
gress prior  to  the  day  on  which  Congress  ad- 
journs sine  die  at  the  end  of  a  Congress:  and 
"(ill)  either  House  of  Congress  does  not 
adopt  a  resolution  of  disapproval  with  re- 
spect to  such  recommended  final  rule  prior 
to  the  day  on  which  Congress  adjourns  sine 
die  at  the  end  of  a  Congress, 
such  rule  may  become  effective  at  any  time 
after  the  day  on  which  Congress  adjourns 
sine  die  at  the  end  of  a  Congress. 

"(4XA)  On  the  day  on  which  a  recom- 
mended final  rule  to  transmitted  for  publica- 
tion to  the  Federal  Regtoter.  an  agency  shaU 
transmit  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and 
the  aerk  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives  a 
copy  of  the  complete  text  of  such  recom- 
mended final  rule  and  a  copy  of  any  other 
materiato  transmitted  to  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter with  such  rule. 

"(BKI)  If  either  House  of  Congress  to  not 
in  session  on  the  day  on  which  a  recom- 
mended final  rule  to  transmitted  for  publica- 
tion to  the  Federal  Regtoter,  the  periods 
specified  in  paragraph  (2XA)  of  thto  subsec- 
tion with  respect  to  such  rule  shall  begin  on 
the  first  day  thereafter  when  both  Houses 
of  Congress  are  In  session. 

"(ii)  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives  are 
authorized  to  receive  recommended  final 
rules  and  materiato  transmitted  under  thto 
paragraph  on  days  when  the  Senate  or  the 
House  of  RepresenUtives,  as  the  case  may 
be,  to  not  in  session. 

"(C)  On  the  day  on  which  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
RepresenUtives  receive  a  recommended 
final  rule  and  the  materiato  transmitted 
with  such  rule,  the  Secretary  and  the  Clerk 
shall  transmit  a  copy  of  such  rule  and  such 
materiato' to  the  appropriate  committees. 

"(cKl)  If  a  recommended  final  rule  of  an 
agency  to  disapproved  under  thto  section, 
the  agency  may  issue  a  recommended  final 
rule  which  relates  to  the  same  acte  or  prac- 
tices as  the  disapproved  rule.  Such  recom- 
mended final  rule— 
"(A)  shaU  be  based  upon— 
"(i)  the  rule  making  record  of  the  recom- 
mended final  rule  disapproved  by  the  Con- 
gress; or 

"(11)  such  rule  making  record  and  the 
record  esUbltohed  In  supplemental  rule 
making  proceedings  conducted  by  the 
agency  In  accordance  with  section  553  of 
thto  title,  in  any  case  in  which  the  agency 


determines  that  it  to  necessary  to  supple- 
ment the  existing  rule  making  record:  and 

"(B)  may  reflect  such  changes  as  the 
agency  considers  necessary  or  appropriate 
including  such  changes  as  may  be  appropri- 
ate in  light  of  congressional  debate  and  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  of  disapproval 
with  respect  to  the  rule. 

"(2)  An  agency,  after  issuing  a  recom- 
mended final  rule  under  thto  subsection, 
shall  transmit  such  rule  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  accordance  with  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  thto  section,  and  such  rule  shall 
only  become  effective  in  accordance  with 
such  subsection. 

"(d)  Congressional  inaction  on  or  rejection 
of  a  resolution  of  disapproval  with  respect 
to  a  recommended  final  rule  shall  not  be 
deemed  an  expression  of  approval  of  such 
rule. 


{  803.  Procedures  for  consideration  of  reso- 
lutions of  disapproval 
"(a)  The  provtolons  of  thto  section,  para- 
graphs (3)  and  (4)  of  section  801,  and  para- 
graphs (2XB)  and  (4XC)  of  section  802(b) 
are  enacted  by  Congress— 

"(1)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking 
power  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resenUtives, respectively,  and  as  such  they 
are  deemed  a  part  of  the  rules  of  each 
House,  respectively,  but  applicable  only 
with  respect  to  the  procedure  to  be  followed 
in  that  House  in  the  case  of  resolutions  of 
disapproval:  and  they  supersede  other  rules 
only  to  the  extent  that  they  are  inconstot- 
ent  therewith:  and 

"(2)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  the 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure  of 
that  House)  at  any  time,  in  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the 
case  of  any  other  rule  of  that  House. 

"(b)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (e) 
of  thto  section,  resolutions  of  disapproval 
shall,  upon  introduction  or  receipt  from  the 
other  House  of  Congress,  be  immediately  re- 
ferred by  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate 
or  the  House  of  RepresenUtives  to  the  ap- 
propriate committee  of  the  Senate  or  the 
House  of  RepresenUtives,  as  the  case  may 
be. 

"(cXlMA)  Except  as  provided  In  subpara- 
graph (B)  of  thto  paragraph,  If  the  commit- 
tee to  which  a  resolution  of  disapproval  has 
been  referred  does  not  report  such  resolu- 
tion within  thirty  days  of  continuous  ses- 
sion of  Congress  after  the  date  of  transmit- 
tal to  the  Congress  of  the  recommended 
final  rule  to  which  such  resolution  relates, 
it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  to  discharge  the 
committee  from  further  consideration  of 
such  resolution. 

"(B)  If  the  committee  to  which  a  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval  transmitted  from  the 
other  House  has  been  referred  does  not 
report  such  resolution  within  twenty  days 
after  the  date  of  transmittal  of  such  resolu- 
tion from  the  other  House,  it  shall  be  in 
order  to  move  to  discharge  such  committee 
from  further  consideration  of  such  resolu- 
tion. 

"(2)  Any  motion  to  discharge  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  thto  subsection  must  be  sup- 
ported in  writing  by  one-fifth  of  the  Mem- 
bers, duly  chosen  and  sworn,  of  the  House 
of  Congress  involved,  and  to  highly  privi- 
leged in  the  House  and  privileged  in  the 
Senate  (except  that  it  may  not  be  made 
after  a  resolution  of  disapproval  has  been 
reported  with  respect  to  the  same  rule):  and 
debate  thereon  shall  be  limited  to  not  more 
than  one  hour,  the  time  to  be  divided  in  the 
House  of  RepresenUtives  equally  between 


tbote  favoring  and  those  opposing  the 
motion  to  discharge  and  to  be  divided  in  the 
Senate  equally  between,  and  controlled,  by 
the  majority  leader  and  the  minority  leader  ' 
or  their  designees.  An  amendment  to  the 
motion  to  not  in  order. 

"(dXl)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraphs 
(2)  and  (3)  of  thto  subsection,  consideration 
of  a  resolution  of  disapproval  shall  be  in 
accord  with  the  rules  of  the  Senate  and  of 
the  House  of  RepresenUtives,  respectively. 

"(2)  When  a  committee  has  reported  or  • 
has  been  discharged  from  further  consider- 
ation of  a  resolution  of  disapproval,  or  when  ^ 
the  companion  resolution  from  the  other 
House  has  been  placed  on  the  calendar  of 
the  first  House,  it  shaU  be  in  order,  notwith- 
standlng  the  provtolons  of  rule  ZXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  or  any  other 
rule  of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUtives. at  any  time  thereafter  (even 
though  a  previous  motion  to  the  same  effect 
has  been  disagreed  to)  to  move  to  proceed  to 
the  immediate  consideration  of  either  such 
resolution.  The  motion  to  highly  privileged  . 
in  the  House  and  privileged  In  the  Senate 
and  to  not  debaUble.  An  amendment  to  the 
motion  to  not  In  order. 

"(3)  Debate  on  a  resolution  of  disapproval 
shall  be  limited  to  not  more  than  two  hoius 
(except  that  when  one  House  has  debated 
its  resolution  of  disapproval,  the  companion 
resolution  shall  not  be  debatable),  which 
shall  be  divided  in  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tives equally  between  those  favoring  and 
those  opposing  the  resolution  and  which 
shall  be  divided  in  the  Senate  equally  be- 
tween, and  controlled,  by  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader  or  their  des- 
ignees. A  motion  further  to  limit  debate  to 
not  in  order.  An  amendment  to,  or  motion 
to  recommit  the  resolution  to  not  In  order.  A 
motion  to  reconsider  shall  be  in  order  only 
on  the  day  on  which  occurs  the  vote  on 
adoption  of  the  resolution  of  disapproval, 
and  shall  not  be  debaUble.  Any  other  mo- 
tions shall  be  decided  without  debate. 

"(e)  If  a  resolution  of  disapproval  has 
been  ordered  reported  or  discharged  from 
the  committee  of  the  House  to  which  it  was 
referred,  and  that  House  receives  a  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval  with  respect  to  the  same 
rule  from  the  other  House,  the  resolution  of 
disapproval  of  the  other  House  shall  be 
placed  on  the  appropriate  calendar  of  the 
first  House.  If  prior  to  the  dtoposition  of  a 
resolution  of  disapproval  of  one  House,  that 
House  receives  the  companion  resolution  of 
disapproval  from  the  other  House,  the  vote 
in  the  first  House  shall  occur  on  the  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval  of  the  other  House. 

"(f)  The  provtolons  of  thto  chapter  super- 
sede any  other  provtoion  of  law  requiring 
action  by  both  Houses  of  Congress  for  con- 
gressional review  or  disapproval  of  agency 
rules  to  the  extent  such  other  provisions  are 
inconstotent  with  thto  chapter.  The  provi- 
sions of  thto  chapter  do  not  supersede  any 
other  provisions  of  law  requiring  action  by 
only  one  House  of  Congress  for  congression- 
al review  or  disapproval  of  agency  rules. 
"(g)  For  the  purposes  of  thto  chapter— 
"(1)  continuity  of  session  to  broken  only 
by  an  adjournment  sine  die  at  the  end  of  a 
Congress;  and 

"(2)  the  days  on  which  either  House  to  not 
in  session  because  of  an  adjournment  or 
recess  of  more  than  fifteen  days  are  ex- 
cluded in  the  compuUtion  of  days  of  contin- 
uous session.". 

(b)  The  Uble  of  chapters  for  part  I  of  title 
5,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  amended  by  insert- 
ing Immediately  after  the  item  relating  to 
ch^ter  7  the  following: 
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SXVKRABIUTT 

Sac  14.  If  the  provisioiis  of  any  part  of 
this  Act  or  the  amendments  made  by  this 
Act,  or  the  appUcatlon  thereof,  to  any 
person  or  drcimistances  is  held  invalid,  the 
proTialoDs  of  the  other  parts  of  this  Act  or 
the  amendments  made  by  this  Act  and  their 
appUcatlon  to  other  persons  or  circum- 
stances shall  not  be  affected. 
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Sk.  15.  SecUon  552b(aXl)  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
before  the  semicolon  a  comma  and  "and  also 
means  the  Chrysler  Corporation  Loan 
Guarantee  Board". 

■FFBCnVX  DATKS 

Sk.  18.  (aXl)  The  provisions  of  sections  3, 
3.  5.  and  13  of  this  Act  and  the  amendments 
made  by  such  sections,  and  the  provisions  of 
subchapter  II  of  chapter  6  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code  (as  added  by  section  4  of  this 
Act).  shaU  take  effect  on  January  1,  1985, 
and  shall  not  apply  to  any  proceeding  for 
which  a  notice  of  proposed  rule  maUny  was 
issued  before  such  effective  date  or  to  any 
other  agency  action  initiated  before  such  ef- 
fective date. 

(3)  The  provisions  of  section  621(4XIV)  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code  (as  added  by  sec- 
tion 4  of  this  Act)  shall  not  be  in  effect  after 
June  30,  1985,  unless  the  President  certifies 
that  the  extension  or  reinstitution  of  such 
provisions  is  necessary  to  allow  the  Federal 
agencies  authorized  to  issue  rules  identified 
In  that  section  to  take  expeditious  and  ap- 
propriate action  to  preserve  the  viability, 
safety,  or  soundness  of  federally  instued  de- 
pository institutions.  Any  certification  by 
the  President  under  this  subsection  may 
only  be  made  for  a  single  one-year  period 
beginning  after  June  30. 1985. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  subchapter  III  of 
chapter  6  of  title  5,  United  States  Code  (as 
added  by  section  4  of  this  Act)  shaU  take 
effect  six  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  section  6  of  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  three  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  shaU 
apply,  according  to  the  provisions  thereof, 
to  review  proceedings  instituted  after  such 
date. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  subchapter  IV  of 
chiu>ter  S  of  title  5,  United  States  Code  (as 
added  by  section  4  of  this  Act),  and  the  pro- 
visions of  sections  7,  9.  10.  11,  and  15  of  this 
Act  and  the  amendments  made  by  such  sec- 
tions shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(e)  The  amendments  made  by  section  8  of 
this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  and  shall  not  apply  to 
any  dvll  action  commenced  prior  to  such 
date. 

(f)  The  provisions  of  section  13  of  this  Act 
and  the  amendments  made  by  such  section 
shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the 
Ninety-ninth  Congress. 

•  Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  today.  I 
Join  with  my  distinguished  colleague. 
Senator  Charlxs  Orasslkt,  in  support 
of  Senate  bill  1080.  the  Grassley/ 
Heflin  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1983. 
I  would  like  to  commend  Senator 
Orasslet.  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Administrative  Practice 
and  Procedure,  for  his  dynamic  leader- 
ship and  guidance  in  this  legislative 
effort. 


This  bill  is  designed  to  make  a  long 
overdue  comprehensive  reform  of  the 
process  by  which  Federal  agencies 
carry  out  their  functions.  This  meas- 
ure is  identical  to  Senate  bill  1080 
which  was  passed  by  the  Senate  in  the 
97th  Congress  by  a  vote  of  94  to  0. 

In  the  past  quarter  century,  we  have 
witnessed  a  rapid  increase  in  the 
growth  of  Federal  regulations.  We,  as 
legislators,  again  have  the  opportunity 
to  limit  the  role  of  unelected  officials 
in  dispensing  economic  and  social  reg- 
ulation. I  believe  we  have  a  mandate 
to  perform  this  task.  Where  regulation 
is  unnecessary  and  stifles  competition, 
we  should  eliminate  it.  And  even 
where  regulation  is  necessary  in  pro- 
tecting the  public  trust,  we  must  make 
it  work  more  efficiently. 

Federal  regulations  have  mush- 
roomed into  a  massive  web  only  to  en- 
snarl  both  business  and  consumers  in 
its  mighty  grip.  It  feeds  off  of  taxpay- 
ers moneys  while  spawning  more  and 
more  expensive  and  time-consuming 
litigation,  even  amongst  its  own  vari- 
ous agencies. 

Federal  expenditures  for  regulatory 
activities  in  fiscal  year  1982  were 
nearly  $7Vi  billion,  but  the  ultimate 
costs  to  the  American  taxpayer  is  at 
least  10  times  this  amount.  We  have 
aUowed  free  enterprise  to  become  sub- 
servient to  a  complex  bureaucratic 
monolith  consisting  of  58  regulatory 
agencies  issuing  7.000  new  rules  every 
year.  Mr.  President,  we  simply  must 
free  the  American  economy  and  the 
citizens  of  this  country  of  this  burden. 

Mr.  President,  today  we  consider 
how  we  may  minimize  Government 
regiilation  which  in  so  many  areas  has 
proved  Ineffective  and  costly.  If  we  are 
successful  we  will  enhance  the  eco- 
nomic health  of  our  country  and 
reduce  the  inflationary  Impact  caused 
from  nonessential  Government  inter- 
vention. But  if  we  fail.  America's 
chances  for  economic  recovery  wiU  be 
Jeopardized.  I  am  hopeful  that  com- 
monsense  will  guide  us  in  this  arduous 
task.  Therefore.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  and  act  favorably  on 
Senate  bill  1080  with  the  hope  that 
these  new  reforms  will  unshackle  busi- 
ness, industry,  and  consumers  from 
the  burdens  imposed  by  unnecessary 
regiilations. 
I  thank  the  Chair.* 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Bi«r.  President,  on  to- 
morrow, a  vote  on  cloture  piu^uant  to 
the  provisions  of  rule  XXII  will  occur 
1  hour  after  the  Senate  convenes, 
which  wiU  be  at  1  pjn..  or  as  soon  as  a 
quonim  is  established  thereafter.  I 
point  out  to  Senators  that  there  are 
three  special  orders  for  tomorrow  and 
that  those  three  special  orders,  togeth- 
er with  leadership  time,  will  consume 
the  entire  hour  before  the  vote  will 


occur.  That  hardly  seems  to  be  the  ap- 
propriate way  to  address  a  controver- 
sial issue.  It  is  too  late  this  evening,  in 
my  opinion,  to  try  to  negotiate  clear- 
ances for  a  unanimous  consent  request 
to  change  that  time  for  a  cloture  vote. 

I  say  to  my  friend,  the  minority 
leader,  that  tomorrow,  when  we  con- 
vene. I  shall  confer  with  him  and  per- 
haps my  cloalut>om  will  check  with 
Senators  to  see  if  we  cannot  establish 
a  time  that  wiU  give  at  least  a  mini- 
mum amoimt  of  time  for  debate  on 
any  compromise  proposal  that  may 
result  from  the  negotiations  over  that 
period  of  time. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  would  be  willing  on  my 
part  to  vitiate  the  standing  order  for 
the  two  leaders  tomorrow  insofar  as  I 
am  concerned.  This  would  be  one  way 
of  picking  up  a  little  time  in  which 
Senators  could  give  an  explanation  of 
this  bill. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  am  glad  that  the  ma- 
jority leader  does  intend  to  make  the 
effort  to  get  additional  time  because 
many  Senators  who  voted  tonight 
went  home  without  knowledge  of  the 
details  of  the  compromise.  They  may 
or  may  not  know  that  there  has  been 
an  explanation  of  this  compromise  in 
the  Record,  and  I  should  think  that 
they  ought  to  know  the  details  of  the 
compromise  before  they  agree  to  viti- 
ate cloture  tomorrow  or  vote  for  or 
against  cloture.  I  myself  might  be 
agreeable  to  vitiating  it  tomorrow;  I 
may  not  be.  I  may  vote  for  the  com- 
promise; I  may  not.  But  at  least  Sena- 
tors should  have  an  opportunity  to 
learn  what  the  details  of  this  compro- 
mise are.  especially  those  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  who  were  not  involved  in 
the  compromise.  I  appreciate  what  the 
majority  leader  has  Just  said. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


ORDER  REDUCING  LEADERSHIP 
TIME  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  suggestion  of  the  Senator  is  a  good 
one.  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  if  he 
thinks  well  of  the  idea,  that  the  time 
for  the  two  leaders  under  the  standing 
order  tomorrow  be  reduced  to  1 
minute  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


SENATE  SCHEDULE  TOMORROW 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  tomor- 
row at  noon  the  Senate  will  reconvene. 
After  the  recognition  of  the  two  lead- 
ers imder  the  abbreviated  order,  three 
Senators  will  be  recognized  on  special 
order.  Unless  the  time  for  the  cloture 
vote  is  changed,  it  wiU  occur  as  soon 


after  1  pan.,  as  a  quorum  can  be  estab- 
lished. 

It  would  be  my  hope,  however,  that 
tomorrow  we  could  clear  on  both  sides 
a  unanimous-consent  that  would  let  us 
adjust  that  time  to  provide  for  a  clo- 
ture vote  at  2  or  2:15  p.m.  instead.  I  do 
not  now  make  that  request.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  put  a  request  that  the 
time  be  equally  divided  between  the 
closure  of  the  last  special  order  tomor- 
row and  the  beginning  of  the  quorum 
call,   which   is   automatic   under   the 


rule,  between  himself  and  myself  or 
our  designees? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  that  also  is  a  good  suggestion. 
ORDER  roR  raa  rbtwekr  last  sfecial  order 

AMD  TBI  QUORUM  CALL  BE  BQUAU.T  DIVIDED 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  in  any  event, 
the  time  measured  from  the  expira- 
tion of  the  time  of  the  last  special 
order  until  the  time  for  the  quonun 
call  prior  to  the  cloture  vote,  if  indeed 
there  is  a  quorum  call,  be  divided 
equally  between  the  majority  and  mi- 
nority leaders  or  their  designees. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  ^  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  tfiank  the  majority 
leader.  ' 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


RECESS  UNTIL  12  NOON 
TOMORROW 

Bftr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  see  no 
Senator  seeking  recognition.  I  move  in 
accordance  with  the  order  previously 
entered  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  imtil  12  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and.  at 
8:13  p.m..  the  Senate  recessed  tmtil 
Wednesday,  April  20,  1983,  at  12  noon. 
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EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK  SBiALL 
BUSINESS  AMENDMENTS  OF  1983 


HON.  ANDY  IRELAND 

or  PLOUDA 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEMTATTVES 

Trusday,  April  19,  1983 

•  Mr.  IRELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Small  Business  Amendments  of 
1983.  This  legislation  is  a  result  of  over 
4  years  of  comprehensive  analysis  of 
the  American  export  market  by  me 
while  serving  as  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Export  Op- 
portunities and  Special  Small  Business 
Problems.  It  will,  I  believe,  contribute 
greatly  to  the  economic  revitalization 
so  dearly  needed  in  this  country,  and 
to  the  future  development  of  Ameri- 
ca's export  potential. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  4  years  I 
have  had  the  privilege  to  meet  person- 
ally and  speak  with  scores  of  small 
business  exporters  in  meetings  and 
hearings  in  Washington  and  across 
this  country.  These  businessmen  and 
women  represent  thousands  of  small 
businesses  and  their  employees.  Orga- 
nizations I  have  heard  from  represent 
still  hundreds  of  thousands  more.  The 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  for  example,  a  body  that  has 
worked  with  my  subcommittee,  has 
over  250,000  members  and,  of  these,  90 
percent  have  fewer  than  100  employ- 
ees. This  nationwide  grassroots  effort 
has  led  me  to  some  startling  conclu- 
sions about  the  nature  and  direction 
of  the  U.S.  economy. 

The  economies  of  the  industrialized 
and  nonindustrialized  world  increas- 
ingly are  becoming  economically  inter- 
dependent; 

Exports  are  becoming  more  impor- 
tant to  all  nations,  and  particularly  to 
the  United  States; 

Foreign  governments  play  a  critical 
role  in  the  promotion  and  develop- 
ment of  the  trade  of  our  foreign  com- 
petitors; 

Of  the  businesses  of  this  Nation  that 
export,  or  have  the  potential  to 
export,  small  business  offers  the  most 
promise  for  America  to  realize  its  eco- 
nomic potential; 

And  yet,  it  is  in  this  very  sector  in 
which  the  export  promotion  efforts  of 
the  Federal  Government  have  been 
least  successful. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  am  talking 
about  today  is  jobs.  Jobs  across  this 
Nation  both  in  our  small  towns  and  in 
our  large  urban  areas.  I  am  talking 
about  expanding  our  industrial  base, 
about  better  husbanding  our  economic 


potential,  and  about  developing  new 
markets.  I  am  talking  about  the 
future,  and  about  what  this  Nation 
can  and  should  do  to  plan  for  tomor- 
row. 

More  specifically,  I  would  like  to 
share  with  you  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant conclusions  from  my  4  years 
of  work: 

One  out  of  every  seven  Jobs  in  the 
United  States  is  now  derived  from 
export  sales; 

Only  1  percent  of  American  manu- 
facturers export  over  80  percent  of  our 
exports; 

Ninety-two  percent  of  all  American 
firms  sell  only  in  the  United  States 
while  93  percent  of  the  world's  popula- 
tions is  outside  the  United  States; 

Effective  export  promotion  could 
result  in  $4.2  billion  in  annual  exports 
from  some  11,000  manufacturing  firms 
with  less  than  250  employees; 

Such  exports  could  account  for  over 
200,000  high-quality  private-sector 
jobs; 

An  aggressively  promoted  small  busi- 
ness short-term  export  loan  guarantee 
program  secured  by  receivables  and 
new  orders  could  be  self -financing  in 
perhaps  18  months; 

Such  a  program  would  result  in  $900 
million  to  $2.5  billion  in  new  exports, 
$1.5  to  $4.5  bUlion  added  to  GNP, 
45,000  to  130,000  more  employment 
years,  and  $370  million  to  $1.1  billion 
in  new  Federal  revenues  for  every  $1 
billion  invested; 

Yet,  between  1980  and  1982  the  man- 
ufactured exports  of  small  business 
fell  off  twice  as  much  as  did  all  U.S. 
manufactured  exports; 

In  this  past  year,  overall  U.S.  ex- 
ports have  faUen  dramatically.  Con- 
servative estimates  put  the  1983  U.S. 
merchandise  trade  deficit  at  $60  bil- 
lion, the  largest  ever.  As  of  March 
1983,  less  than  halfway  through  the 
fiscal  year,  the  Export-Import  Bank  of 
the  United  States  had  used  but  6  per- 
cent of  its  direct  loans  and  30  percent 
of  its  guarantees  and  insurance; 

Worse,  in  the  program  so  far  most 
beneficial  to  small  business,  the  dis- 
count loan  program,  Eximbank  offi- 
cials have  testified  that  only  15  per- 
cent of  its  total  authorization  has  been 
utilized. 

This  leads  me  to  believe  that  imme- 
diate action  is  necessary.  While  Ameri- 
ca's export  potential  has  gone  imreal- 
Ized,  business  and  Government  leaders 
also  have  been  highlighting  the  con- 
trasting but  improved  export  perform- 
ance of  America's  trade  competitors. 
Citing  just  one  example,  the  merchan- 
dise export  growth  rate  of  West  Ger- 


many, averaging  6.5  percent  annually 
between  1976  and  1979.  rose  to  8.8  per- 
cent average  for  the  following  2  years. 
This  means  that  35  percent  or  over 
two-thirds  of  all  Jobs  in  the  West 
German  manufacturing  industry  were 
dependent  on  export  business  in  1981 
as  compared  with  31  percent  5  years 
before. 

At  this  point,  allow  me  to  make  my 
position  clear.  I  do  not  wish  to  see  our 
Government  become  still  more  in- 
volved in  the  economic  affairs  of  this 
country.  On  the  contrary,  I  prefer  less 
Government  and  free  trade.  Also,  we 
need  strong  international  agreements 
that  put  limits  on  Government  inter- 
ference, especially  of  our  trade  com- 
petitors. This  way  we  will  not  have  to 
ask  the  U.S.  taxpayer  to  continue  to 
pay  the  price  of  allowing  our  exporters 
to  compete  fairly.  To  strengthen  our 
negotiating  position,  therefore,  we 
need  to  utilize  our  existing  resources 
more  efficiently  and  in  a  context  that 
will  maximize  impact. 

For  this  reason  I  am  today  introduc- 
ing these  small  business  amendments 
to  the  charter  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  the  United  States.  I  believe  a 
more  competitive  bank  will  help  small 
business,  and  I  believe  small  business 
is  the  best  way  to  help  our  export  mar- 
ketplace. 

Business  people  across  this  Nation 
have  told  me  that  a  lack  of  competi- 
tive export  financing  is  a  very  real 
problem  resulting  in  lost  sales  and  un- 
employment. Eximbank  financing  ap- 
pears to  be  inadequate,  untimely  or 
unavailable.  Executives  believe  that 
Federal  officials  are  either  unaware  of 
or  are  unconcerned  with  their  prob- 
lems and  that  there  exists  a  communi- 
cation gap  between  business  and  Gov- 
ernment on  this  issue. 

At  the  same  time,  I  am  aware  of  the 
genuine  and  effective  efforts  of  Exim- 
bank officials  to  be  more  responsive  to 
small  business.  I  applaud  Chairman 
William  Draper's  recent  improvements 
in  the  discount  loan  program  and  in 
extensions  of  small  business  insurance 
and  guarantees.  Given  that  the  char- 
ter of  the  Bank  is  likely  to  be  ex- 
tended for  5  years,  however,  I  believe 
that  it  is  necessary  to  make  amend- 
ments to  the  law  to  insure  that  the  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  the  present  chair- 
man and  of  the  board  continue.  Our 
Nation  cannot  go  on  the  way  we  have 
for  another  5  years. 

What  is  more,  I  believe  that  budget- 
ing 20  percent  of  the  Bank's  loans 
guarantees  and  insurance  for  small 
business  would  be  the  best  way  in  the 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Meml>er  on  the  floor. 
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long  run  to  promote  export  expansion 
in  the  United  States.  Small  business 
will  respond  to  this.  I  have  thought 
long  and  hard  about  how  to  promote 
American  exports,  and  with  our  export 
potential  and  the  consequent  Job  cre- 
ating benefits  greatest  among  smaU 
business,  I  believe  this  is  the  best  way 
to  help  America  realize  its  export  po- 
tential. 

Certain  special  interests  and  their 
spokesmen  in  Government  will  claim 
that  I  am  asking  for  a  giveaway  to 
small  business.  To  this  I  can  only  re- 
spond that  small  business  is  the  last 
through  the  Elximbank  door,  not  the 
first.  Small  business  only  asks  for 
equality.  To  qualify  for  this  20  percent 
budgeted  authority,  small  business  ap- 
plicants to  Eximbank  will  not  have 
had  to  be  turned  down  by  other  Feder- 
al programs.  Quite  the  contrary,  those 
small  businesses  that  will  apply  will  do 
so  because  they  are  innovative,  far- 
sighted  and  sound  businesses. 

Equally  important,  I  believe  it  is  nec- 
essary for  Eximbank  to  extend  its  out- 
reach capacity.  Of  the  15,000  banks  in 
this  country,  Eximbank  does  business 
primarily  with  only  300.  Likewise,  Ex- 
imbank does  not  have  representatives 
in  the  field,  in  our  small  towns,  or 
even  in  our  large  cities. 

Let  me  be  very  candid,  I  am  con- 
cerned that  Eximbank's  activities  are 
not  in  keeping  with  its  mandate.  For  a 
bank  that  has  been  created  and  en- 
joined to  reach  the  entire  American 
Business  Community,  I  cannot  see 
that  it  is  doing  so. 

For  these  reasons  I  am  also  asking 
for  the  Eximbank  to  be  more  respon- 
sive in  its  reporting  to  Congress  in  its 
transactions  with  all  business  in  this 
coimtry,  small,  medimn,  and  large.  I 
have  asked  for  changes  in  Eximbank's 
annual  and  competitive  reports,  to 
make  them  more  timely  and  more 
comprehensive.  With  the  new  infor- 
mation provided  to  the  Congress  and 
with  the  cooperation  of  other  mem- 
bers of  our  small  business  committees, 
I  plan  to  be  more  active  in  the  over- 
sight of  Eximbank's  activities. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  recognize  that  these 
proposals  could  result  in  dramatic 
changes  in  the  direction  of  U.S.  ex- 
ports. If  I  were  a  small  business  person 
I  would  see  it  as  an  opportimity.  If  I 
were  a  large  corporation  I  would  wel- 
come it  as  an  opportunity  to  broaden 
the  constituency  for  export  promo- 
tion. If  I  were  an  Eximbank  official  I 
would  interpret  it  as  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  recent  and  sincere  efforts.  As 
an  American,  I  see  it  for  the  good  of 
the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  ask  is  that  we 
expend  no  more  than  we  otherwise 
would  have.  What  I  ask  is  that  we 
expend  it  wisely  and  reach  out  and  in- 
clude the  thousands  of  small  business- 
es that  are  capable  of  entering  the 
export    arena    and    increasing    both 
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American    production    and    employ- 
ment. 

Penally,  allow  me  to  quote  from  a 
President's  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage: 

One  of  the  gravest  of  the  problems  which 
appeal  to  the  wisdom  of  Congress  for  solu- 
tion Is  the  ascertainment  of  the  most  effec- 
tive means  for  increasing  our  foreign  trade 
and  thus  relieving  the  depression  under 
which  our  industries  are  now  languishing. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  advises  that 
the  duty  of  investigating  tills  subject  be  en- 
trusted in  the  first  Instance  to  a  competent 
commission.  While  fully  recognizing  the 
considerations  that  may  be  urged  against 
this  course.  I  am  nevertheless  of  the  opinion 
that  upon  the  whole  no  other  would  be 
likely  to  effect  speedier  or  better  results. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  were  the  words 
or  President  Chester  A.  Arthur  ut- 
tered on  December  1.  1884.  It  is  time 
to  act.  I  welcome  any  of  you  who  care 
to  join  the  battle.* 


REAGAN  SHOULD  TURN  FROM 
"APPEASEMENT"  TO  A  FREEZE 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

or  MASSACITDSrTTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  19, 1983 
•  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
clear  that  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  must  halt  and  reverse 
the  arms  race  before  it  is  too  late.  It  is 
also  clear  that  the  freeze  proposal  now 
before  the  House  is  a  commonsense 
measure  that  can  be  implemented.  It 
Is  also  clear  that  the  opportunities  for 
reaching  a  freeze  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union  far  outweigh  any  techni- 
cal problems. 

And  as  William  Colby,  former  Direc- 
tor of  the  CIA,  makes  perfectly  clear 
in  the  article  that  follows,  a  freeze 
would  be  in  the  best  security  interests 
of  the  United  States.  I  commend  Mr. 
Colby's  article  in  the  April  19  issue  of 
the  Washington  Post  to  my  colleagues. 
It  shows  that  the  only  missing  ingredi- 
ent for  achieving  a  mutual  and  verifia- 
ble freeze  with  the  Soviets  is  political 
will. 

Reagan  Should  Totim  Prom  'Appkasemkht" 

TO  aFreeze 

(By  William  E.  Colby) 


To  use  language  meaningful  to  those  of 
President  Reagan's  generation  (and  my 
own),  appeasement  doesn't  work.  I  am  sure 
the  president  would  agree  with  that  state- 
ment, but  in  fact,  he  Is  engaged  in  a  pro- 
gram of  appeasement.  NATO's  first  resolute 
decision  to  deploy  108  Pershing  II  missiles 
and  464  cruise  missiles  to  meet  the  Soviet 
SS20  buildup  has  been  followed  by  the 
president's  proposal  of  a  zero  option  on 
both  sides,  rejected  by  the  Soviets,  and  then 
a  suggestion  for  an  Interim  solution,  also  re- 
jected by  the  Soviets. 

The  president's  proposal  to  supplant  the 
SALT  11  treaty  by  the  START  proposal  to 
reduce  strategic  launchers  to  850  on  each 
side  and  warheads  to  5,000,  no  more  than 
half  of  which  would  be  land-based,  has  been 
rejected  by  the  Soviets.  The  U.SJSJI.  made 
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a  iwtntmai  move  In  our  direction  by  suggest- 
ing an  1,800-launcher  limit.  The  administra- 
tion now  considers  means  by  which  It  could 
move  off  Its  original  proposal  toward  the 
Soviet  position. 

Another  appeasement  being  attempted  is 
of  the  anti-nuclear  and  nuclear  freeze  move- 
ments In  the  West.  The  political  force  of 
these  movements  led  the  administration  to 
soften  Its  prevloiis  positions.  In  hopes  of  di- 
luting the  Impatience  of  millions  of  Europe- 
ans and  Americans  over  their  governments' 
Inability  to  reduce  the  nuclear  terror  to 
which  they  are  exposed.  Minor  variations  of 
the  degree  of  terror  certainly  are  not  going 
to  appease  these  movements,  particularly 
when  these  gestures  are  matched  by  plans 
to  bring  In  new  weapons  systems  like  the 
MX,  the  D5.  the  Bl,  and  a  whole  new  di- 
mension of  space  warfare. 

The  real  requirement  is  for  a  Iwld  move  to 
halt  the  arms  race,  as  a  clear  indication  of 
resolution  to  reduce  the  nuclear  terror  to 
which  all  our  populations  are  subjected. 
This  Is  the  basis  for  the  call  for  a  mutual 
and  verifiable  freeze  on  the  testing,  produc- 
tion and  deployment  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  their  delivery  systems.  A  recitation  of 
what  this  freeze  will  produce  in  benefits  to 
the  safety  of  the  United  States  is  a  compel- 
ling argument  for  Reagan  to  leapfrog  the 
obstructionists  who  urge  him  to  oppose  It 
and  instead  take  leadership  of  it. 

A  simple  projection  of  current  weapons 
plans  that  would  be  obviated  by  a  freeze 
demonstrates  Its  value  to  the  safety  of  our 
country. 

(DA  freeze  on  new  types  of  land-based 
missiles  permitted  under  SALT  II  would 
halt  the  present  Soviet  testing  of  two  new 
types.  It  would  also  halt  the  MX.  The  prime 
characteristic  of  these  new  weapons  is  an  in- 
crease In  accuracy  and  consequent  targeting 
of  the  land-based  missile  systems  of  the 
other  side.  WhUe  the  so-called  "first-strike" 
scenario  Is  discussed  as  a  theoretical  possi- 
bility today,  the  advent  of  these  new  weap- 
ons systems  will  bring  It  remarkably  closer. 
Both  sides  will  be  convinced  that  the  other 
wlU  soon  have  the  potential  for  a  single  dev- 
astating blow,  requiring  that  It  keep  itself 
on  hair-trigger  alert  for  an  equally  devastat- 
ing response.  The  decision  time  in  such  cir- 
cumstances will  be  reduced  so  that  automat- 
ic, not  human,  decisions  will  have  to  be  pro- 
grammed, offering  the  sickening  prospect  of 
mutual  destruction  through  machine  error. 

(2)  A  freeze  would  bar  the  development  of 
cruise  missile  armadas  on  both  sides.  While 
the  United  SUtes  is  technologically  ahead 
with  this  new  device  to  date,  It  Is  predlcUble 
that  the  Soviets  will  develop  their  own  capa- 
bility within  the  next  decade.  They  did  just 
that  with  respect  to  the  MIRV.  after  It  was 
left  out  of  SALT  I  In  1972  because  the 
United  States  had  no  Incentive  to  bar  Itself 
from  something  the  Soviets  did  not  then 
have.  At  the  end  of  this  decade,  we  can  con- 
fidently expect  a  national  debate  over  the 
need  for  a  comprehensive  air  defense  system 
to  protect  the  United  States  from  a  Soviet 
cruise  mlssUe  armada.  This  whole  develop- 
ment would  be  eliminated  by  a  freeze  today. 

(3)  A  freeze  would  bar  the  further  devel- 
opment and  deployment  of  the  Blackjack 
boml>er  on  the  Soviet  side  and  of  the  Bl  on 
the  American  side.  This  would  have  to  be 
clarified  In  the  discussions  leading  to  the 
freeze  agreement,  but  It  seems  clear  tliat 
the  strategic  arms  negotiating  history  con- 
siders Intercontinental  aircraft  to  be  launch- 
ers rather  than  platforms.  Again,  this  would 
prevent  the  buildup  of  a  large  Soviet  inter- 
continental nuclear  air  force  requiring  the 
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kind  of  air  defense  system  the  Soviets  are 
now  hoping  can  hold  off  at  least  some  of 
ourBSSs. 

(4)  The  freese  would  bar  the  development 
of  the  D5  missUe  by  the  United  SUtes.  with 
Its  Improvements  In  accuracy  leading  to  the 
danger  of  first  strike  from  the  sea.  Similar- 
ly, it  would  bar  a  more  accurate  Soviet  sub- 
marine-launched missile.  It  would  not  bar 
the  replacement  of  Polaris  submarines  by 
Tridents  because  the  negotiating  history 
has  considered  submarines  as  platforms 
rather  than  as  launchers.  The  Soviets  are 
currently  considerably  behind  the  United 
States  In  submarine  technology,  but  again  It 
can  be  confidently  expected  that  they  will 
improve  over  the  next  decades  through  a 
combination  of  espionage,  allocation  of  re- 
sources and  talent,  and  plain  competitive  de- 
termination. A  freeze  on  launchers  would 
limit  the  application  of  those  improvements 
in  the  nuclear  dimension. 

Each  of  the  arguments  against  the  freese 
collapaes  under  careful  examination: 

(1)  The  Soviets  are  certainly  not  "superi- 
or" to  the  United  States  in  any  meaningful 
way  today.  If  they  were,  we  would  see  them 
using  that  superiority,  rather  than  Indicat- 
ing concern  over  the  tectmological  superior- 
ity of  the  United  SUtes  and  Ite  abUlty  to 
leap  ahead  in  technology  In  the  coming 
years  at  a  pace  beyond  that  possible  for  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  present  American  retalia- 
tion potential  is  absolute,  and  with  a  modi- 
cum of  maintenance,  its  components  will 
not  vanish  from  old  age. 

The  Soviets  restrict  their  adventurism 
these  days  to  the  safer  techniques  of  proxy 
war,  subversion  and  attempts  to  encourage 
weakness  of  American  wUl  and  separation 
from  European  opinion.  This  is  not  the  blus- 
ter of  someone  convinced  that  he  has  the 
power  to  dominate.  It  Is  the  willness  of 
someone  operating  from  a  position  of  weak- 
ness, trying  to  slow  the  opponent  down 
without  direct  confrontation. 

(2)  Could  we  verify  whether  the  Soviets 
would  abide  by  such  an  agreement?  The  ad- 
ministration's own  reports  show  that  we  are. 
doing  exactly  that  In  our  attention  to  poten- 
tial violations  of  SALT  n  and  the  steady 
buOdup  of  Soviet  power.  The  fact  Is  that 
our  Intelligence  system  wUl  cover  the  Soviet 
Union's  nuclear  weaponry  whether  there  Is 
a  freeze  between  us  or  not,  a  freeze  treaty 
would  merely  make  It  easier  to  do  so  be- 
cause of  the  numerous  elements  Included  In 
recent  treaties  to  facilitate  the  process. 
Even  In  areas  of  ambiguity,  of  which  there 
will  certainly  be  some,  such  as  the  current 
indications  of  Soviet  violation  of  the  chemi- 
cal and  biological  treaty,  it  is  plain  that  our 
Intelligence  systems  have  picked  up  these 
activities.  They  have  not  occurred  without 
being  exposed  to  outside  scrutiny. 

The  fact  that  the  Soviets  might  violate  a 
treaty  is  not  the  determinant.  No  one 
should  "trust"  them  not  to  do  so.  The  real 
point  Is  whether  we  would  catch  them  at  it 
and  be  able  to  act  upon  that  Information. 
The  evidence  today  Indicates  that  this  is 
clearly  the  case.  Any  violation  that  would  be 
extensive  enough  to  have  an  Impact  on  the 
strategic  balance  would  certainly  be  noticed 
by  us. 

The  real  question  is  what  we  propose  to 
do  about  a  violation  rather  than  whether  we 
would  know  of  it.  In  this  respect,  there  are 
Improvements  that  can  be  made  In  proce- 
dures, such  as  third-party  Inveatlgatlons  and 
decisions,  interim  sanctions  and  greater  visi- 
bility upon  challenge.  The  Soviets  have 
shown  themselves  In  recent  treaties  to  be 
willing  to  yield  some  of  their  long-held  pho- 
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bias  against  exposure  of  their  affairs,  pro- 
vided that  the  result  is  specifically  In  their 
Interest. 

(3)  A  freeze  would  certainly  be  of  advan- 
tage to  the  Soviet  Union,  halting  the  major 
American  nuclear  buildup  now  planned.  As 
with  any  successful  treaty,  however,  the 
question  Is  whether  it  would  be  in  the  equal 
interest  of  the  United  States,  halting  a  cer- 
tain further  Soviet  buildup  of  nuclear  weap- 
onry, which,  of  course,  it  would.  We  can  pro- 
tect the  United  States  better  by  convincing 
the  Soviet  Union  not  to  develop  new  weap- 
ons systems  than  by  developing  the  defen- 
sive systems  to  shoot  them  down  If  they  are 
used  against  us. 

Thus  appeasement  is  not  the  answer.  It 
does  not  satisfy  the  nuclear  priesthood, 
which  thinks  only  of  building  new  and  more 
complex  weapons  systems.  It  does  not  satis- 
fy the  Soviets,  as  every  indication  of  yield- 
ing Is  taken  as  a  weakening  of  will  to 
achieve  a  mutual  solution  to  the  arms  race. 
It  does  not  satisfy  the  opponents  of  nuclear 
warfare  among  the  broad  populations  of 
Europe  and  the  United  States,  who  believe 
their  leadership  has  failed  to  protect  them 
against  potential  annihilation  as  a  result  of 
the  inexorable  march  of  technology. 

Only  a  bold,  firm  call  for  a  mutual  stop  in 
the  arms  race  could  cut  through  the  present 
tangled  political  and  diplomatic  negotia- 
tions and  produce  a  result  worthy  of  an 
American  president.* 


April  19,  1983 


A  CALL  TO  CONSCIENCE 


HON.  NICHOLAS  MAVROULES 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATrVXS 

Tuesday.  April  19,  1983 

•  Mr.  BIAVROULES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  compelled  to  issue  a  call  of  con- 
science on  behalf  of  Dr.  Michael 
F\ichs-Rabinovlch,  and  through  him, 
on  behalf  of  all  Soviet  Jewry. 

The  unhappy  history  of  Dr.  Puchs- 
Rabinovich  and  his  family  is  tragically 
all  too  familiar. 

Dr.  Michael  Puchs-Rablnovich  lives 
in  Moscow  with  his  wife,  Marina,  and 
their  young  son,  Michael.  The  family 
applied  for  exit  visas  to  Israel  in  June 
1979,  and  then  waited  for  more  than  a 
year  for  an  answer:  a  refusal. 

With  a  Ph.  D.  in  mathematics.  Dr. 
Puchs-Rabinovich  was  employed  as  a 
meterologist  at  the  Moscow  Hydro-Me- 
terological  Center.  He  served  as  the  di- 
rector of  the  Laboratory  for  Numeri- 
cal Methods  of  Weather  Porecasting. 
As  his  Job  carried  no  security  clear- 
ance, and  as  he  was  not  involved  in 
classified  work,  he  feels  the  Govern- 
ment's claim  in  Pebruary  of  1981  that 
his  post  at  the  Hydro-Meteorological 
Center  gave  him  access  to  secret  infor- 
mation was  unjustified. 

In  fact,  the  U.S.S.R.  has  shared  this 
so-called  secret  information  with  the 
meteorological  bureaus  of  the  35  na- 
tions that  signed  the  Helsinki  accord. 
The  Soviet  Union  agreed  at  Helsinki 
that  the  work  of  the  Hydro-Meteoro- 
logical Center  was  an  area  of  interna- 
tional cooperation.  Furthermore  there 
is  an  international  agreement  to  the 


effect  that  all  weather  forecasting  po- 
sitions are  completely  unclassified. 

Nevertheless,  this  scientist,  whose 
work  is  well  known  and  highly  respect- 
ed In  the  West,  was  refused  a  visa  on 
the  groimds  that  his  work  involved, 
again,  "secret  information." 

After  submitting  this  visa  applica- 
tion. Dr.  F^ichs-Rabinovich  was 
stripped  of  his  credentials  and  har- 
assed at  work.  He  was  deprived  of  his 
Ph.  D.  in  mathematics,  and  shifted 
from  his  position  of  manager  to  that 
of  a  simple  engineer.  His  salary  was  re- 
duced three  times.  Now  his  family  is  in 
a  very  difficult  financial  situation, 
with  an  average  income  per  capita  of 
only  SO  rubles  per  month.  To  com- 
pound the  family's  hardship,  I  learned 
recently  that  Dr.  PHichs-Rabinovich 
was  removed  from  his  position. 

He  now  faces  the  very  real  prospect 
of  being  prosecuted  under  the  Soviet 
Union's  revised  and  toughened  "para- 
sitism" law. 

So  the  Rabinovich  family  sits  in 
Moscow,  wondering  how  much  more 
harassment  they  will  suffer,  and  how 
much  longer  they  will  have  to  wait  for 
their  precious  exit  visas. 

Dr.  Puchs-Rabin«^vich,  his  wife. 
Marina,  and  their  son  are  the  human 
faces  on  a  human  rights  issue  of  grave 
international  consequence.  The  plight 
of  the  Rabinovich's  is  representative 
of  the  problems  facing  all  Soviet 
Jewry. 

A  World  Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry 
was  held  in  Jerusalem  last  month,  as  a 
manifestation  for  concern  for  txie 
numbers  trapped  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain attempting  to  exercise  their  basic 
human  rights.  But  that  conference 
also  bespoke  of  a  far  greater  peril 
facing  the  third  largest  Jewish  com- 
munity in  the  world,  and  that  is  that 
the  Soviet  Jew  is  threatened  with  cul- 
tural and  religious  genocide.  The  pros- 
pects of  physical  harm  to  this  commu- 
nity have  increased,  as  well. 

After  plentiful  testimony  about  vio- 
lence, harassment,  and  discrimina- 
tion—involving passive  Jews  as  well  as 
those  like  Dr.  Puchs-Rabinovich.  who 
have  applied  for  exit  visas,  and  others, 
who  want  to  study  or  teach  Jewish 
culture— the  conference  concluded 
that  "there  is  no  future  for  the  Jews" 
in  the  U.S.SJI. 

British  historian  Martin  Gilbert, 
who  visited  the  Soviet  Union  only  a 
few  days  before  the  start  of  the  Jeru- 
salem convention,  stated  that  a  refuse- 
nlk  told  him  that,  should  the  West  fall 
silent,  "we  will  end  up  hanging  on  the 
trees." 

I  fervently  hope  that  the  constant 
monitoring  and  publicizing  of  every 
case,  such  as  this  exposition  today  of 
Dr.  Puchs-Rabinovich's  sorry  treat- 
ment at  the  hands  of  Soviet  official- 
dom, will  alleviate  the  anguish  of 
these  individuals.  These  prisoners  of 
conscience  want  and  need  the  noise  all 
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of  us  can  make  on  their  behalf,  no 
matter  what  the  personal  conse- 
quences. They  have  no  other  protec- 
tion but  efforts  such  as  this  one. 
aimed  at  creating  controversy  for  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  world  community 
by  keeping  the  names  of  these  victims 
of  Soviet  repression  before  us  all. 

So  I  will  continue  to  call  out  on 
behalf  of  all  those  who  live  In  a  cruel 
no  man's  land  of  refusal— Dr.  FHicha- 
Rabinovich.  the  refusenlks.  the  prison- 
ers of  conscience  and  to  all  of  Soviet 
Jewry.  For  each  time  there  is  a  plea 
from  us  for  compassion,  their  cause  is 
well  served. 

In  order  to  further  advance  that 
cause.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  also  like 
to  submit  at  this  time  a  letter  I  wrote 
to  the  Jerusalem  conference: 

Thibi)  Ihterhatiohal 
COIfRaZNCX  OR  SovocT  Jkwrt, 
Jenvuilem,  Israel,  March  IS,  1983. 
Dear  Conpduchce  Membebs:  Sounding  a 
clear  and  Insistent  note  that  calls  out  for 
the  Soviet  government  to  respect  the  civil 
and  human  rights  of  Its  citizens,  I  readily 
lend  my  voice  to  the  resounding  chorus  of 
support  on  behalf  of  Soviet  Jewry. 

Today,  "prisoners  of  conscience"  stiff er 
from  the  Imposition  of  a  cruel  and  repres- 
sive Soviet  policy  that  severely  restricts 
Soviet  Jewish  emigration. 

As  a  direct  result  of  that  restrictive  policy, 
only  2,688  Jews  were  permitted  to  emigrate 
from  the  U.S.S.R.  In  1982.  This  figure  not 
only  represents  a  95  percent  drop  from  1979 
but  also  the  lowest  level  of  Soviet  Jewish 
emigration  In  twelve  years. 

Today,  too  many  innocent  people  stand  In- 
dicted by  a  Soviet  sUte  that  treats  a 
demand  for  freedom  as  a  crime  to  t>e  pun- 
ished rather  than  as  a  fundamental  right  to 
be  protected. 

As  a  result  of  their  brave  struggle  against 
a  cold  and  heartless  regime,  Soviet  Jewry 
has  become  a  symbol  of  the  grave  crisis  In 
International  hiunan  rights. 

We  are  all  of  us  subject  to  a  moral  Impera- 
tive that  demands  we  speak  out  and  express 
our  solidarity  with  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Soviet  Jews  who  have  been  denied 
religious  freedom  and  their  rights  to  emi- 
grate. 

And  today,  here  In  the  city  of  peace.  In 
this  land  of  redemption,  we  fulfill  our  obli- 
gation and  teU  the  world  of  the  painful 
plight  of  Soviet  Jewry. 
Sincerely, 

Nicholas  Mavroules, 
Member  of  Congress. 

I  say  that  their  cause  is  a  Just  cause. 
These  men  and  women  who  struggle 
so  valiantly  for  their  freedom  uplift  us 
by  their  courage  and  faith.  Most  as- 
suredly, they  should  make  us  all  trem- 
ble at  the  thought  of  failing  them. 

No  matter  the  obstacles,  we  dare  not 
remain  silent  and  we  must  dare  to  con- 
tinue the  fight  to  Uberate  Soviet 
Jewry  until  it  is  won.* 
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"THE  LAWMAKERS"  PEATURES 
JIM  WRIGHT 


HON.  MARTIN  FROST 

or  TEXAS 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  19. 1983 
•  Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  of 
our  colleagues  may  not  be  aware  that 
Jof  Wright  was  recently  featured  on 
a  segment  of  "The  Lawmakers,"  so  I 
am  inserting  a  transcript  of  the  pro- 
gram into  the  Record  for  their  bene- 
fit. 

Cokie  Roberts  and  Jim  Lehrer.  two 
of  "The  Lawmakers"  reporters,  did  a 
good  Job  of  profiling  the  personal  side 
of  Jnt  Wright,  including  his  outlook 
on  his  wortt.  on  being  a  House  Demo- 
crat, and  on  the  general  nature  of  life 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  This 
is  a  unique  look  at  one  of  the  standard 
bearers  of  the  Democratic  Party  and  I 
would  recommend  it  to  Members  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

"The  Lawmakers"  Features  Ju  Wright 


Cokie  Roberts.  Jim  Wright  is  a  familiar 
face  on  the  House  floor  these  days.  To  show 
you  why,  we  have  spent  some  time  looking 
at  what  the  majority  leader  does  and  how 
he  does  it. 

The  Texas  barbecue,  complete  with  coun- 
try music  and  cowboy  boots,  comes  annually 
to  Washington,  thanks  to  Jim  Wright  and 
Port  Worth  contractors.  The  majority 
leader  takes  the  opportunity  every  year  to 
extend  some  Texas  friendship  and  exude 
some  Texas  folklore. 

Representative  Jim  Wright  (D-Tex.). 
Well,  the  barbecue  is  a  typically  Texas  In- 
vention. I  guess.  It  has  Its  origins,  I  think, 
on  the  traU  rides  where  they  would  dig  a 
long  trench  and  build  a  fire  and  cook  beef 
over  the  coals,  the  smoldering  coals,  until  fi- 
nally the  smoke  permeated  the  beef  and 
gave  It  Its  flavor,  and  they  tried  various 
other  things  such  as  a  little  bit  of  sauce 
made  of  tomatoes.  If  they  had  tomatoes 
that  they  could  pick  along  the  way,  and 
peppers,  Mexican  peppers  that  give  it  a 
little  authority  and  a  little  spice  to  the  zest- 
ful  flavor  of  it.  Every  now  and  then  they 
might  pour  In  a  little  tequila,  if  they  found 
some  tequila. 

Cokie  Roberts.  Jim  Wright's  recipe  comes 
with  that  mix  of  history  and  hyperlwle 
that's  typical  of  the  majority  leader's  style. 
So  Is  his  role  as  host  and  handshaker,  some- 
thing even  Republican  colleagues  are  forced 
to  admire. 

James  Colliks.  Former  Representative. 
WeU,  Jim  Wright's  the  host.  Have  you  ever 
seen  anybody  work  a  crowd  the  way  Jim 
works  a  crowd?  He  has  worked  everybody 
here.  I've  been  watching  him.  And  Betty's 
Just  as  good.  They  shake  every  hand  In  the 
crowd.  And  with  about  two  thousand  people 
here,  how  he's  managed  to  have  a  friendly 
word  for  everyone,  I  don't  know. 

Cokie  Roberts.  A  good  word  and  a  good 
story,  like  the  one  about  learning  to  play 
the  harmonica  from  depression  era  hobos. 

Representative  Jim  Wright  (D-Tex.).  I 
followed  one  of  them  to  a  place  that  he 
called  Hoovervllle,  and  It  was  a  place  of 
lean-to  shanties  and  rudimentary  shelters 
that  were  thrown  together  there  near  the 
railroad  track,  and  they  had  their  little  fires 
going,  and  the  plaintive  wail  as  I  stood  up 
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on  a  lltUe  hill  that  can  overlook  this  scene 
of  a  lonesome  fellow  playing  the  "Red  River 
Valley,"  and  It  kind  of  went  like  this,  you 
know  (RepresenUtlve  Wright  playing  the 
harmonica). 

A  BCah.  If  we  could  call  on  the  honorable 
Jim  Wright  to  come  forward. 

Cokie  Roberts.  The  honorable  Jim 
Wright  Is  delighted  to  come  forward:  here 
or  In  the  House,  he's  ready  to  perform. 

(Visual:  RepresenUtlve  Wright  playing 
the  harmonica.) 

Cokie  Roberts.  These  occasions  In  Wash- 
ington are  never  simply  social.  A  colleague 
remembers  the  congeniality  the  next  time 
the  majority  leader  comes  to  cajole,  and 
even  the  youngest  guest  understands  the 
task  of  his  host. 

YoDNC  Boy.  Mostly  he  runs  the  Demo- 
cratic House  for  the  Congressmen. 

Representative  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr. 
(D-Mass.).  The  majority  leader  is  going  to    , 
announce  the  program  for  the  remainder  of 

Representative  Jim  Wright  (D-Tex.).  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I    ' 
may  proceed  out  of  order  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  the  program  for  the— today  and 
the  .  .  . 

Cokie  Roberts.  Running  the  Democratic 
House  means  setting  the  legislative  sched- 
ule, fUllng  In  for  the  Speaker  when  he's 
away,  serving  as  a  sort  of  Speaker-ln-waltlng 
all  the  while  campaigning  for  the  top  job 
Itself,  something  Jim  Wright  does  often  and 
well. 

Representative  Jim  Wright  (D-Tex.).  I 
came  where  the  notion  that  a  majority 
leader  ought  to  be  part  parish  priest,  part  , 
evangelist,  and  every  now  and  then  part 
prophet.  You  have  to  heal  the  wounds  that 
afflict  the  body  politic,  you  have  to  salve 
the  sore  spots,  you  have  to  make  peace,  you 
have  to  keep  the  flock  reasonably  well  to- 
gether, you  have  to— and  that's  a  parish 
priest. 

Representative  Jim  Wright  (D-Tex.). 
(December  4,  1980)  The  two  biggest  deci- 
sions confronting  you  right  now  are  your 
staff  and  the  committee  on  which  you'U 
serve 

Cokie  Roberts.  The  parish  priest  makes  a 
habit  of  indoctrinating  the  new  souls  In  his 
flock.  The  freshmen  members  get  a  good 
look  at  their  majority  leader  as  soon  as  they 
arrive  on  the  scene. 

Representative  Mickey  Lelans  (D-Tex.). 
When  you  come  to  Congress  fresh,  as  you 
will,  the  members— I  felt  this  way— you 
know,  they  look  at  the  leadership  In  awe 
and  of  a  somewhat  untouchable  character, 
and  so  when  the  leader  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resenUtlves  goes  to  speak  to  freshmen, 
works  with  them  as  he  does,  you  know,  has 
a  dinner  for  them,  then,  you  know,  treats 
them  as  equals,  then  they  tend  to  lose  those 
barriers  and  begin  to  feel  as  If  they  are  sea- 
soned members  of  Congress  and,  thus,  they 
act  with  greater  ease  and  communicate  with 
greater  ease  with  the  leadership. 

Cokie  Roberts.  The  leadership  of  the 
House  Democratic  party  Is  always  a  bal- 
anced ticket,  drawing  from  all  regions  of  the 
country  and  generally  It  works  as  a  ladder 
with  the  whip  moving  up  to  majority  leader 
and  majority  leader  to  Speaker,  If  he  can 
keep  all  factions  of  the  party  happy. 

Representative  Jim  Wright  (D-Tex.).  It 
means  to  be  a  kind  of  a  split  personality,  not 
just  two  ways  but  many  ways.  It  means  to 
be  run  by  your  colleagues  as  much  as  you 
run  them.  It  means  to  be  tolerant  of  dissent 
and  disagreement.  It  means  to  be  patient. 
and  that's  the  toughest  part  for  me,  I  guess. 
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and  It  means  that  you've  got  to  have  a  sense 
of  humor,  because  the  Democratic  party  Is  a 
heteroceneous  mass  of  opinionated  Indlvid- 
ualiatL 

Cokh  Robxbts.  Trying  to  make  everyone 
happy,  says  one  conservative  Texas  critic, 
can  have  just  the  opposite  effect. 

RKPRisxirTATrvi  Charlks  Stknrolm  (D- 
Tex.).  Well,  it  manages  to  Iceep  everybody 
mad  at  him  most  of  the  time,  and  I  think 
that's  one  of  the  real  challenges  which  I 
guess  a  lot  of  people  wonder  why  he  would 
want  the  Job. 

RKraKSXMTATIVX  JlM  WRIGHT  (D-Tex.).  I'm 
not  aware  that  I've  ever  made  everybody 
mad,  but  there  have  been  occasions  when  I 
have  had  the  feeling  that  in  trying  to  be  the 
dove  of  peace,  you  are  getting  shot  at  from 
both  sides  of  the  hedge-row.  But  that's  part 
of  the  Job. 

Once  when  I  was  very  young,  I  started  to 
raise  pheasants.  I  bought  some  pheasants 
and  put  them  in  a  cage  but  they  won't  set  in 
captivity,  that's  part  of  their  instincts  not  to 
do  so.  Therefore,  you  have  to  gather  the 
eggs  and  set  them  under  a  bantam  hen.  The 
little  pheasant  comes  out  in  21  days  Just  like 
a  chicken,  about  as  big  as  your  thumbnail 
and  looking  like  a  drop  of  sorghum  molasses 
and  in  three  days  he  can  fly.  And  they  drove 
that  little  bantam  hen  crazy.  She  did  her 
best  to  try  to  corral  them  and  cluck  and 
spread  her  wings  and  bring  them  all  under 
the  tent,  and  she  had  a  terrible  time.  And 
sometimes  I  know  now  Just  how  that  little 
bantam  hen  felt. 

CoKiK  RoBEHTS.  The  pheasants  who  flew 
out  from  under  Jim  Wright's  tent  In  the  last 
Congress  were  members  of  his  own  region, 
southern  conservatives  who  Joined  with  Re- 
publicans to  pass  the  Reagan  economic  pro- 
gram over  the  protest  of  the  majority 
leader. 

RXPRXSERTATIVK     JOf     WRIGHT.     (D-TCX.). 

(June  25.  1981)  No  President,  no  President 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States,  not 
Franklin  Roosevelt,  not  Lyndon  Johnson, 
not  George  Washington  or  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, ever  demanded  of  Congress  that  we  lie 
down  submissively  and  give  him  every  last 
scintilla  .  .  . 

CoKCK  RoBKRTS.  Vote  after  vote  in  the 
first  year  of  the  Reagan  Presidency  regis- 
tered loses  for  the  Democratic  leadership. 

Refrksentativx  Jim  Wright.  (D-Tex.).  I 
guess  1981  was  the  most  frustrating  year 
I've  had  in  Congress.  If  they  were  aU  going 
to  be  like  that  one,  I  think  I  would  Just 
excuse  myself  and  allow  some  other  unfor- 
tunate fellow  to  try  to  take  over  this  Job. 

CoKiK  RoBKRTs.  It  was  the  Republican 
leader  Bob  Michel  who  chalked  up  victories. 
He  says  the  Democratic  failure  wasn't 
Wright's  fault. 

Reprksxmtativk  Robxrt  Micrkl  (R-Ill.).  It 
was  a  scrap  all  the  way.  So  one  really  never 
knows  when  you  come  out  in  a  vote  that 
Just  goes  three  or  four  one  way,  then  you've 
got  to  assume  you've  really  stretched  her  all 
she'll  go  and  nobody  else  will  give,  and  there 
comes  that  point,  as  I  Indicated,  had  he  not 
done  anything,  shucks,  it  would  have  been  a 
wider  margin,  probably. 

CoKiE  Roberts.  After  a  year  of  frustra- 
tion. Wright  came  back  in  1982  to  try  to  re- 
convert his  wayward  flock. 

Represemtative  Jim  Wright.  (D-Tex.). 
We're  going  to  open  the  door  and  invite 
them  back  in.  We're  Just  going  to  love  them 
to  death. 

CoKiE  Roberts.  But  Jim  Wright's  worst 
headache  continued  to  cause  him  pain. 
Texas  Democrat  Phil  Gnunm  used  his  privi- 
leged seat  on  the  budget  committee,  a  seat 
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he  won  with  Wright's  assistance,  to  work 
with  Republicans  to  shape  a  budget.  This 
year,  the  Democratic  caucus  refused  to  re- 
appoint Gramm  to  the  committee  and  the 
conservative  Texan  responded  by  switching 
his  allegiance  to  the  Republican  party,  rais- 
ing the  question  did  Oramm's  defection 
hurt  Jim  Wright's  chances  to  move  up  to 
Speaker. 

Richard  Bolling,  Former  Reprbsknta- 
TivE.  Oh.  sure  it  hurts.  I  don't  think  there's 
any  question  about  that.  I  think  a  great 
many  people  were  unfair  In  the  way  they  as- 
sessed his  role,  but  there  is  a  fair  and  legiti- 
mate—he has  to  carry  the  burden  of  the 
people  that  he  deals  with  and  can  or  can't 
influence. 

Rbprbsentative  Robert  Michel  (R-Dl.). 
Putting  myself  in  Jim's  shoes,  how  would 
that  be  If  I  had  that  same  kind  of  situation 
in  my  home  state  delegation.  It  would  be 
very  kind  of  an  uncomfortable  thing  to  have 
to  deal  with,  but  Jim  accommodated  that  all 
right,  and  of  course  now  he  won't  have  that 
problem. 

CoKiE  Roberts.  Has  the  fact  that  you 
sponsored  Phil  Gramm  hurt  you  politically 
here  In  the  House? 

Representative  Jim  Wright  (D-Tex.). 
Maybe  it  was  a  case  of  bad  Judgment  on  my 
part  for  having  sponsored  and  supported 
him  In  the  first  place.  Maybe  it  reflected  on 
my  capacity  for  leadership  In  having  made 
the  Judgment  to  do  so.  I'm  wUllng  to  suffer 
that  if  that's  the  case. 

I  tend  to  believe,  though,  that  I  make 
fewer  mistakes  by  believing  in  people  than  I 
do  by  mistrusting  people. 

Represertative  Jim  Wright  (D-Tex.). 
(Greeting  citizens)  It's  a  beautiful  day,  isn't 
it? 

A  Max.  How  are  you? 

Representative  Jim  Wright  (D-Tex.). 
How  are  you? 

A  Mam.  Fine. 

Represehtative  Jim  Wright  (D-Tex.).  I 
think  this  is  a  gocxl  omen. 

CoKiE  Roberts.  Jim  Wright's  not  made 
many  mistakes  in  his  political  career  and 
the  people  of  the  12th  district  of  Texas  have 
sent  him  back  to  Washington  with  healthy 
margins  for  28  years. 

(Visual:  Courtesy  KXAS-TV,  Port  Worth, 
November  4. 1980.) 

CoKiE  Roberts.  His  toughest  race  came  in 
1980  when  Republicans  poured  money  into 
the  war  chest  of  a  conservative  challenger, 
arguing  that  Jim  Wright's  leadership  posi- 
tion had  made  him  too  liberal  for  his  dis- 
trict. 

Representative  Jim  Wright  (D-Tex.). 
Well,  a  leader  has  to  be  from  somewhere.  I 
don't  know  why  Fort  Worth  isn't  as  good  as 
anywhere  else. 

CoKiE  Roberts.  Fort  Worth.  Texas  Is 
where  the  west  Is  supposed  to  begin,  but  In 
representing  this  area,  which  has  become 
increasingly  urban  in  Wright's  years  in  Con- 
gress, it's  more  Important  to  worry  about 
airplanes  than  horses.  The  home  of  the 
General  Dynamics  Corporation,  Jim 
Wright's  district,  gets  as  much  defense 
money  as  any  other  in  the  nation.  And  no 
Texas  Congressman  Is  far  removed  from  the 
interest  of  oil.  But  his  colleagues  think  the 
majority  leader  has  done  a  pretty  good  Job 
of  walking  that  fine  line,  staying  In  touch 
with  the  district  while  staying  in  tune  with 
the  national  party,  especially  on  civU  rights 
and  labor  Issues. 

Richard  Bolling,  Former  Representa- 
TTVE.  Well,  I  think  Jim  has  done  a  good  Job. 
He  has  very  great  difficulty  in  the  Job.  He 
has  all  the  difficulties  that  a  great  Speaker, 
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Sam  Raybum.  had  because  he  represents 
Texas  and  Texas  has  its  own  peculiarities 
and  one  of  its  peculiarities  is  the  amount  of 
oil  it  produces  and  the  vital  role  that  that 
oQ  plays,  and  the  taxes  that  come  from  It 
play  In  Texas'  econmny,  Texas'  politics. 

CoKiE  RoBXiTs.  Texas'  politics  couldn't  be 
more  curious.  Considered  a  moderate  in 
Washington.  Jim  Wright's  a  liberal  in  the 
lone  star  state. 

Representative  Charles  Stenholm  (D- 
Tex.).  Jim's  not  a  popular  man  in  the  17th 
district  of  Texas  that  I  represent,  and  it  is  a 
perception  that  is  very  negative,  extremely 
negative. 

CoKiB  Roberts.  How  is  he  viewed  in  the 
18th  district? 

Representative  Mickey  Leland  (D-Tex.). 
He's  well  loved  there.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I've  talked  a  lot  about  Jim,  he's  been  in  my 
district  and  the  people  like  him  very  much 
because  they  recognize  that  while  he  can't 
vote  with  them  on  every  issue,  or  vote  like 
me  on  every  issue,  they  recognize  that  he  is 
a  strong  leader  and  they  appreciate  his  lead- 
ership. 

Representative  Jim  Wright  (D-Tex.). 
Texas  has  all  the  elements  that  abide  and 
abound  in  the  democratic  party.  We  have 
the  entire  political  rainbow  of  ideological 
coloration,  people  as  liberal  as  Mickey 
Leland  and  as  conservative  as  Charley  Sten- 
holm call  the  Democratic  party  home. 

CoKiE  Roberts.  Coming  from  an  area  with 
a  diverse  Democratic  party  served  the 
Texan  in  good  stead  when  he  made  the  run 
for  majority  leader  in  1976. 

Jim  Lehrer.  (The  Robert  MacNeU  Report, 
June  16,  1976.)  Three  of  the  four  major  con- 
tenders for  that  House  majority  leader's  Job 
are  with  us  tonight.  John  J.  McFall  of  Cali- 
fornia, Richard  Boiling  of  Missouri  and  Jim 
Wright  of  Texas.  The  fourth,  Phillip 
Burton  of  California.  Chairman  of  the 
House  Democratic  caucus,  could  not  be  with 
us. 

CoKiE  Roberts.  John  McFall.  the  party 
whip,  didn't  move  up  the  natural  line  of  suc- 
cession; he  was  under  Investigation  by  the 
Justice  department.  Richard  Bolling  and 
Phil  Burton  split  the  liberal  vote  in  a 
heated  contest,  leaving  Jim  Wright  with  vic- 
tory and  few  battle  scars. 

Jim  Lehrer.  I  mean,  how  do  you  actually, 
how  do  you  actually  lead  those  434  other 
members '  of  the  House,  get  them  to  do 
something? 

Representative  Jim  Wright  (D-Tex.). 
You  lead  them  by  example,  by  inspiration, 
by  exhortation,  and  by  painful,  tireless,  one- 
on-one  confrontation. 

CoKix  Roberts.  Exhortation  turned  out  to 
be  an  understated  description  of  Jim 
Wright's  oratory. 

Representative  Jim  Wright  (D-Tex.).  In 
other  words,  we're  not  going  to  stand  for  a 
gag  rule  of  any  sort.  We're  going  to  let  the 
members 

(Applause.) 

Representative  Jim  Wright  (D-Tex.). 
Members  of  this  House  are  not  cattle  to  be 
herded  around.  Members  of  this  House  are 
Individuals  who  have  the  privilege  and  the 
right  to  make  up  their  own  minds. 

Representative  Robert  Michel  (R-Ill.). 
You  knew  you  were  in  for  the  syrup  and  the 
eyebrows  and  all  the  rest  out  there,  and  I 
think,  you  know,  it's  a  little  bit  of  theater 
but  that's,  you  know,  we  got  to  have  a  little 
of  that  once  in  a  whUe. 

Representative  Jim  Wright  (D-Tex.). 
The  question  here  is  whether  we  get  to  vote 
on  the  merits  out  in  the  sunlight,  out  in  the 
open,  where  the  public  can  see  exactly  what 


we're  for  and  exactly  what  we're  against,  or 
whether  we  get  to  package  all  of  it  imder 
some  nebulous  euphonious  title  such  as 
"President  Reagan's  Program." 

Representative  Mickey  Lcland  (D-Tex.). 
If  you  know  him.  you  know  that  though  he 
in  his  elocution  is  rather  dramatic,  that's 
not  a  sales  pitch.  It's  coming  from  his  heart 
and  his  artlsUc  abUlty  to  illustrate  what  it  is 
that  his  Issues  represent,  or  his  position  rep- 
resents. 

Reprbsemative  Jim  Wright  (D-Tex.).  In 
the  nature,  as  we  said  a  few  days  ago,  of  Ki- 
pling's "Old  Men"  who,  the  poet  said,  peck 
out.  dissect  and  extrude  to  the  mind  the 
flaccid  tissues  of  long  dead  issues,  offensive 
to  God  and  mankind,  like  viUtures  over  an 
ox  which  the  army  has  left  behind. 

I  used  to  like  to  read  poetry.  I  love  Kip- 
ling, and  other  poets,  some  other  poete.  My 
father  had  a  great  influence  on  me  in  that 
regard.  He  was  a  man  who  had  the  benefit 
of  very  Uttle  formal  education.  His  mother 
had  polio  and  was  an  invalid.  His  father  had 
died  when  he  was  Just  an  infant.  Therefore, 
he  had  to  quit  school  in  the  fourth  grade 
and  was  almost  toUlly  self-educated  but  he 
glorified  education,  and  the  passion  of  his 
life  was  to  see  that  his  kids  got  the  benefits 
of  opportunities  that  had  been  denied  him. 
CoKiE  Roberts.  Jim  Wright  spent  his 
chUdhood  In  Weatherford.  Texas,  where  he 
was  bom  60  years  ago.  After  a  career  at  the 
University  of  Texas,  and  a  decorated  fighter 
pUot  in  World  War  II.  the  young  Wright  re- 
turned to  Weatherford,  served  as  mayor, 
went  to  the  legislature,  and  came  to  Wash- 
ington in  1955  as  a  young  member  of  a  dis- 
tinguished Texas  delegation,  which  included 
the  newly  elected  majority  leader  of  the 
Senate,  Lyndon  Johnson,  and  the  long-time 
Speaker  of  the  House,  Sam  Raybum. 

Represenativb  Jim  Wright  (D-Tex.).  I  re- 
member one  occasion  in  particular,  the  first 
civil  rights  bill  had  passed  the  House,  you 
can  imagine  the  bitterness  that  still  lingered 
and  existed  In  much  of  the  south,  including 
parts  of  Texas.  Mr.  Raybum  said.  "Jim"— 
this  was  the  way  he  would  approach  you. 

He  said.  "Jim,  I  think  you  want  to  vote  for 
this  bill."  He  said,  "I  expect  you've  been  get- 
ting a  lot  of  letters  imploring  you  to  vote 
against  It,  but  I  Just  kind  of  think  you  want 
to  vote  for  It,  and  I  believe  that  you're 
strong  enough  to  endure  it  and  to  take 
whatever  criticism  comes  with  it.  and  I  be- 
lieve that  you'U  be  proud  in  future  years 
that  you  did." 

That  was  the  kind  of  ^peal  that  he  would 
make  to  you. 

CoKiE  Roberts.  Jim  Wright  wants  the 
chance  to  emulate  Sam  Raybum  not  Just  as 
a  man  but  as  Speaker,  to  move  up  when  70 
year  old  Tip  O'Neill  decides  to  retire.  That 
means  a  constant  compalgn,  and  Jim 
Wright  keeps  a  busy  travel  schedule  helping 
House  members  in  their  home  districts.  His 
biggest  opposition  is  likely  to  come  from  the 
liberal  wing  of  the  party  where  the  Phil 
Gramm  Incident  could  especially  hurt.  But 
Wright  will  have  some  help  in  those  quar- 
ters. 

Representative  Mickey  Leland  (D-Tex.). 

I  will  do  everything  In  my  power  to  see  to  It 

that  Jim  Wright  becomes  Speaker  of  the 

House. 

CoKiB  Roberts.  He'll  get  some  help  from 

conservatives  as  well.  

Representative  C:harles  Stenholm  (D- 
Tex.).  I  believe  that  Jim  Wright  will  be  the 
next  Speaker,  and  I  think  he  has  worked  his 
way  up.  he's  earned  a  shot  at  it  and  will  get 

CoKiE  Roberts.  The  last  four  Speakers 
worked  their  way  up  from  majority  leader. 
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but  not  everyone  thinks  Jim  Wright  should 
necessarily  get  the  Job. 

Richard  Bolling,  Farmer  Representa- 
tive. I'm  not  sure.  I'm  not  going  to  be  dis- 
honest enough  to  say  yes,  he  should,  or  no, 
he  shouldn't.  I'm  not  the  least  bit  sure.  I 
think  it  depends  on  the  kind  of  people  who 
can  put  their  efforts  together  and  decide, 
because  I  happen  to  believe  that  we  need 
something  new  in  the  leadership.  I'm  not 
criticizing  anything  In  the  past  or  any  Indi- 
vidual, and  I  mean  that,  I'm  not  ducking  the 
question,  but  I  think  we  desperately  need, 
the  Democratic  party  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, a  leadership  team.  I  don't 
think  It's  a  good  idea  for  us  to  have  a  Speak- 
er, a  Speaker-in-waitlng.  and  a  Speaker- 
Speaker-ln-waltlng. 

Representative  Robert  Michel  (R-Ill.). 
He's  been  around  a  long  enough  time  to 
know  what  you  got  to  do  to  be  a  Speaker.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  suspect  that  if  Jim  were 
to  succeed,  talking  in  current  terms,  with 
the  Speaker,  who  can  be  pretty  dog  gone 
partisan,  you  know.  yes.  Jim  Wright  can  be 
partisan,  I  think  he  might  be  even  a  little 
bit  more  inclined  to  try  and  emulate  Sam 
Raybum  who.  In  my  Judgment,  you  know, 
was  one  who  really  submerged  his  partisan- 
ship and  became  Speaker  of  the  House  In  a 
very  nonpartisan  sort  of  way. 

CoKiE  ROBERTS.  And  for  Jim  Wright  five 
years  down  the  road,  six  years  down  the 
road,  do  you  want  to  be  Speaker  of  the 
House? 

Representative  Jim  WRionr  (D-Tex.).  Oh, 
well,  if  my  colleagues  want  me  to  be  and  if  I 
am  able  to  do  a  good  job  in  the  Job  I  have, 
and  if  Tip  should  decide  to  retire,  sure,  I'd 
like  to  do  that,  I  guess.  WeU,  I  know  I 
would.  After  all,  that's  the  apex  of  a  law- 
maker's profession,  it  is  the  pinnacle  of  our 
particular  line  of  work,  and  I  guess  anybody 
would  like  to  get  to  the  top  in  whatever  line 
of  work  he  or  she  is  In. 

So  if  that  lies  over  the  horizon,  fine.  If  it 
doesn't,  I'm  not  going  to  feel  that  my  life 
has  been  unfulfilled. 

Paul  Duke.  Jim  Wright's  best  laid  dreams 
may  be  a  ways  over  the  horizon  because 
Speaker  O'NeiU  indicates  he's  not  ready  to 
quit  any  time  soon. 

CoKiE  Roberts.  He  had  good  news  and 
bad  news  for  Jim  Wright  this  week.  The  bad 
news  was  the  Speaker  did  announce,  he  put 
some  rumors  to  rest  by  saying  that  he  was 
definitely  running  again,  which  means  as 
Speaker  as  well  as  Congress. 

But  he  had  good  news  as  well,  because  he 
essentially  annolnted  Jim  Wright  for  the 
Job  when  the  time  comes,  so  that  he  got  the 
Speaker's  endorsement  in  a  way. 

Waiting  could  be  a  little  bit  tough  for  the 
majority  leader.  The  biggest  knock  against 
him  is  that  his  temper  is  bad  and  he'll  have 
to  be  on  his  good  behavior  for  the  next  few 
years. 

Linda  Wehtheimer.  But  still  if  he  does  get 
to  be  Speaker.  Cokie.  he  will  have  had  a 
fairly  peaceful  time  of  it.  which  is  not 
always  the  case  in  leadership  battles.  Those 
can  be  some  of  the  nastiest  fights  in  the 
House,  fights  members  never  forget. 

Paul  Duke.  Well,  politics  figures  in  the 
choice  of  Congressional  leaders  just  as  it 
does  almost  everything  else  In  Congress. 

Someone  said  a  politician  always  thinks  of 
the  next  election;  a  sUtesman,  of  the  next 
generation.  But  our  Commentator  Charles 
McDowell  believes  the  country  has  been 
generally  well  served  by  the  politicians,  all 
the  Jokes  notwithstanding. 

(Dharles  McDowell.  Jim  Wright  would 
pardon  me,  I  suspect,  for  saying  he  is  the 
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quintessential  politician.  For  some  of  us, 
politician  is  an  honorable  word.  Some  of  us 
even  think  the  best  hope  of  the  coimtry  is 
politicians  practicing  politics. 

But  others  look  to  people  who  profess  to 
rise  above  politics.  These  are  the  anti-pollU- 
clans,  often  the  idealogues  of  right  and  left, 
the  truthglvers  who  disparage  mere  politi- 
cians as  slickers,  trickers  and  compromisers. 
There  are  good  politicians  and  bad  ones, 
of  course.  Congress  has  many  more  good 
ones  than  most  people  realize,  really  good 
ones  like  Jim  Wright,  the  Democratic  leader 
of  the  House,  are  crucial  to  the  system. 

Howard  Baker,  the  Republican  leader  of 
the  Senate,  Is  another  one.  They  rally  their 
colleagues  to  broad  principles,  reminding 
them  of  traditions  and  goals  larger  than 
provincial  concerns. 

But  they  also  negotiate,  conciliate  and 
compromise  to  put  together  majorities  that 
make  things  work.  To  do  that  effectively 
you  have  to  understand  that  different  pres- 
sures and  aspirations  arise  in  different  con- 
stituencies. And  you  have  to  be  able  to  con- 
cede that  on  a  given  issue  your  opponents 
might  have  a  point  or  two  on  their  side. 

It  helps  In  all  this  if  you're  as  good  an 
orator  as  Jim  Wright  is.  If  you're  able  to 
catch  an  issue  in  a  phrase,  to  persuade,  to 
dare  to  inspire,  sometimes  to  touch  the  true 
glory  of  being  a  politician. 

Otis  Pike,  our  colleague  on  this  program, 
doesn't  get  as  carried  away  as  I  do  but  he's 
written  that  there  is  a  quality  in  Wright's 
voice  that  cuts  through  the  normal  back- 
ground fuzz  and  demands  attention.  There 
is  an  inflection,  a  skillful  use  of  the  dynam- 
ics of  high  and  low,  loud  and  soft,  that  guar- 
antees people  will  hear  his  words.  And  I'd 
say  that's  what  matters,  that  over  the  clut- 
ter of  Ideology  and  anti-politics,  the  voice  of 
the  real  politicians  be  heard. 

Paul  Duke.  So  much  for  this  week,  well 
be  back  next  week  to  cover  the  Lawmakers, 
real  politicians  and  otherwise.  For  Cokie 
Roberts  and  Linda  Werthelmer,  I'm  Paul 
Duke,  we'll  see  you  then.* 


MEETING  THE  CHALLENGE:  A 
BUDGET  COMPARISON 

HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN,  JR. 

OF  CALIPORNIA 
IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  19,  1983 
•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  over  the  last  few  months,  the 
House  has  worked  diligently  to  formu- 
late a  budget  acceptable  to  a  majority 
of  its  membership.  The  diversity  of 
views  within  this  body  did  not  make 
that  an  easy  task.  But  I  believe  that 
the  budget  which  passed  this  House  at 
the  end  of  March  is  superior  to  that 
which  the  President  submitted  2 
months  earlier.  I  encourage  the  other 
body,  which  is  presently  working  on 
its  version,  to  closely  review  the  differ- 
ences. 

The  primary  theme  of  the  House 
budget  Is  to  reaffirm  the  responsibility 
of  Government  to  provide  short-,  in- 
termediate-, and  long-term  stimuli  to 
the  economy.  Conversely,  the  Presi- 
dent continues  to  emphasize  the  need 
to  reduce  inflation  when  depressed 
economic    conditions    and    lower    oil 
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prices  hftve  already  brought  the  infla- 
tion rate  down  to  around  5  percent.  He 
idaces  great  faith  in  an  early  economic 
recovery  and  relies  heavily  upon  the 
private  sector  and  on  State  and  local 
governments  to  provide  economic  de- 
velopment and  prosperity.  But  these 
segments  of  society  cannot  do  it  on 
their  own;  the  stress  of  the  last  2  years 
has  been  more  than  some  States  and 
communities  can  bear. 

My  own  State  of  California  best  epit- 
omizes this  economic  dilemma.  In 
1980.  California  boasted  a  budget  sur- 
plus of  $2.5  billion.  Today,  its  budget 
deficit,  despite  a  State  constitutional 
balanced  budget  amendment,  it  is  an- 
ticipated to  be  $1.5  billion,  due  to 
State-tax  cuts,  shrinking  Federal  aid. 
and  the  deepening  recession.  Under 
the  President's  proposal,  the  State 
could  face  a  reduction  of  $982.7  mil- 
lion in  Federal  fimds  from  fiscal  year 
1983.  but  if  the  House  budget  recom- 
mendations are  enacted.  California 
and  its  citizens  would  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive at  least  $1.6  billion  over  the 
President's  budget  proposals. 

The  recent  passage  of  $4.65  billion 
for  the  emergency  Jobs  bill  also  re- 
flects the  inadequacies  of  past  budgets 
to  properly  respond  to  the  economic 
needs  of  our  Nation.  The  thrust  of  the 
legislation  was  directed  at  our  most 
crucial  problems.  The  bill  provided 
$1,333  billion  for  local  development 
and  services,  primarily  composed  of  $1 
billion  in  community  development 
block  grants  (CDBO)  and  $100  million 
for  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration (EDA).  Urban  parks, 
older  American  emplojmient.  and 
handicapped  education  are  also  in  this 
category.  Some  of  the  other  programs 
include:  $1,125  billion  for  improve- 
ments in  our  transportation  and  water 
systems:  $766  million  for  public  build- 
ing and  facilities  repair:  $361  million 
for  training  of  the  unemployed  and 
displaced  workers;  and  $182  million  in 
youth  aid  and  employment,  including 
Job  Corps,  summer  Jobs,  and  student 
aid. 

Still,  the  administration  continues  to 
propose  the  same  basic,  unworkable 
80luti<»)s.  It  requests  outlays  of  $7  bil- 
lion for  community  and  regional  devel- 
opment, down  $0.4  billion  from  fiscal 
year  1983.  The  community  develop- 
ment block  grants  (CDBO)  program 
would  continue  its  slow,  but  steady  de- 
cline, with  added  responsibility  for 
new  housing  construction;  and  the 
Economic  Development  Agency  (EDA) 
would  continue  to  be  phased  out  under 
the  administration's  proposals.  The 
President  has  proposed  establishing 
enterprise  zones  to  help  in  the  most 
blighted  areas.  However,  under  his 
proposal  only  75  areas  would  be  desig- 
nated over  3  years,  too  few  to  deal 
with  our  current  difficulties.  Even  if 
successful,  this  program  would  have 
little  Impact  upon  the  economy  as  a 
whole. 
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The  House  budget  restores  to  local 
governments  a  role  in  the  economic 
decisionmaking  process.  It  sets  aside 
$1.2  billion  for  CDBO  and  a  variety  of 
urban  and  rural  development  and  as- 
sistance grant  and  loan  programs. 
EDA  programs,  successful  in  the  past, 
would  be  funded  at  $0.4  billion.  I  have 
observed  firsthand  how  EDA  has 
helped  to  restore  an  historic  land- 
mark, the  Mission  Inn.  in  Riverside. 
Calif.  I  have  had  my  office  and  an 
apartment  there  and  have  watched 
with  pleasure  as  the  iim  has  become 
the  central  focus  for  a  revitalized 
downtown  area. 

Other  proposals  in  the  House  budget 
include  an  infrastructure  initiative  di- 
rected to  meet  both  immediate  and 
long-term  needs,  and  a  National  Indus- 
trial Development  Bank  initiative  to 
provide  leverage  for  private  sector  in- 
vestment in  critical  areas.  The  bank 
would  work  in  tandem  with  an  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  Council  comprised 
of  representatives  of  government,  busi- 
ness, labor,  and  others  to  Implement 
an  industrial  strategy  to  revitalize  the 
American  economy.  Becuase  they 
must  help  to  lay  the  foundation  for 
our  future,  I  recommend  including 
educational  leaders  on  that  council. 

Both  short-term  and  long-term  ef- 
forts are  needed  to  promote  economic 
development.  Recent  decreases  in  im- 
employment  are  encouraging,  but  de- 
spite these  figures,  the  number  of  Jobs 
available  has  not  risen  significantly. 
The  drop  in  unemployment  reflects 
large  numbers  of  Americans  who  are 
too  discouraged  to  continue  to  look  for 
work  and  are  thus  no  longer  counted. 

Economists  are  now  cautiously  opti- 
mistic about  the  future,  with  the  gen- 
eral consensus  being  that  the  ONP 
wiD  grow  by  4  percent  this  year,  after 
having  declined  by  1.7  percent  in  1982. 
This  modest  growth  would  be  able  to 
absorb  only  new  entrants  to  the  work 
force,  keeping  the  imemployment 
figure  stable,  but  high.  We  must  begin 
to  work  with  the  private  sector,  labor, 
and  our  educational  institutions  to 
provide  for  the  new  and  increased  op- 
(wrtunlties  in  our  economy. 

Perhaps  more  than  any  other  seg- 
ment, the  private  sector  is  aware  that 
a  serviceable  and  intricate  transporta- 
tion network  is  essential  to  economic 
development.  The  passage  of  the  Sur- 
face Transportation  Assistance  Act  of 
1982  (gas  and  truck  tax  increases)  re- 
flected this  importance.  But  the  ad- 
ministration continues  to  try  to  force 
the  direct  beneficiaries  of  the  best 
transportation  network  in  the  world  to 
bear  more  of  the  costs,  not  recognizing 
that  many  others  reap  the  benefits  of 
a  growing  and  prosperous  economy. 
The  administration  proposes  outlays 
which  are  $3.3  billion  over  fiscal  year 
1983,  but  only  $1.8  billion  over  fiscal 
year  1981,  a  mere  7.5-percent  increase. 
In  addition,  the  administration  pro- 
poses to  abolish  Federal  mass  transit 
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operating  subsidies,  again  expecting 
State  and  local  government  to  pick  up 
the  burden  of  improved  mobility  and  a 
cleaner  environment. 

Conversely,  the  House  budget  as- 
stmies  full  funding  for  the  capital  and 
operating  assistance  block  grant  for 
mass  transit  at  $867  million,  compared 
with  the  $275  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent. The  House  also  assumes  funding 
of  $1  billion  for  fiscal  year  1984  for 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  facili- 
ties and  equipment. 

The  Job  Training  Partnership  Act 
(JTPA),  passed  last  fall,  will  help  some 
to  cope  with  the  immediate  and  short- 
term  economic  problems.  But  the 
JTPA,  and  the  emergency  Jobs  bill 
passed  in  March,  will  not  correct  all  of 
the  deficiencies  in  our  sjrstem.  Despite 
the  post-Oreat  Depression  unemploy- 
ment records,  employment  and  train- 
ing services  have  actually  declined  a 
fuU  49  percent  since  fiscal  year  1981, 
the  last  year  of  the  Carter  administra- 
tion. The  House  budget  called  for  $2.4 
billion  in  additional  funding  for  Job 
training  and  employment:  $500  million 
would  be  provided  for  retraining  dis- 
placed workers,  twice  what  was  recom- 
mended in  the  President's  budget. 

Our  educational  institutions  must 
also  be  included  in  any  sustained  eco- 
nomic recovery.  They  provide  our  en- 
trepreneurs, our  labor  force,  our  edu- 
cators, and  our  political  leaders.  Only 
a  long-term  commitment  to  Improving 
our  educational  system  can  insure  a 
prosperous  economic  future.  Student 
financial  assistance,  guaranteed  stu- 
dent loans  (OSL),  and  other  postsec- 
ondary  education  programs  would  be 
strengthened  under  the  House  budget. 
The  education  block  grants  would  be 
aUocated  $606  million.  $127  million 
more  than  the  President's  request,  and 
$78  million  more  than  the  fiscal  year 
1983  level.  In  contrast,  the  President 
has  proposed  abolishing  the  Education 
Department,  requiring  students  to 
take  on  more  financial  responsibility, 
tightening  Federal  grants,  and  folding 
such  programs  as  the  supplemental 
educational  opportimity  grants  and 
State  student  incentive  grants  into  the 
already  over-burdened  education  block 
grant.  Students  are  our  future;  we 
have  a  responsibility  to  provide  oppor- 
tunities for  everyone  to  reach  his  or 
her  potential— not  Just  the  rich  or  the 
very  poor,  but  also  the  middle  class 
and  the  working  poor. 

The  administration  has  also  pro- 
posed tuition  tax  credits,  allowing 
credits  of  up  to  $300  per  year  for  stu- 
dents attending  private  or  parochial 
schools,  and  a  voucher  system  for  low- 
income  parents  which  could  be  used  at 
any  private  or  public  school  they 
choose.  These  proposals  do  not  deal 
with  the  need  to  upgrade  oiu-  entire 
education  structure,  but  instead 
threaten  to  hasten  the  decay  of  our 
public  school  system.  We  should  be 
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n^ftUng  every  effort  to  strengthen  and 
broaden  our  educational  system,  ena- 
bling everyone,  without  regard  to  race 
or  income,  to  receive  a  quality  educa- 
tion. Of  course  our  system  is  imper- 
fect, but  we  have  made  great  strides  in 
education  and  we  cannot  revert  to  the 
past.  It  is  simple:  quality  education 
cannot  be  limited  to  a  select  few. 

The  science  education  problem  is 
one  that  I  have  been  especially  con- 
cerned with  while  serving  on  the  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  Committee.  The 
critical  shortage  of  mathematics  and 
science  teachers  is  one  of  the  most 
severe  problems  facing  educational  in- 
stitutions today.  California  and  42 
other  States  report  serious  teacher 
shortages  in  math  and  science.  The 
House  budget  requests  $425  million  for 
a  new  science  education  initiative  in- 
volving the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion (NSP)  and  the  Department  of 
Education  (DOE).  The  President's  re- 
quest, on  the  other  hand,  calls  for  $50 
million  to  be  administered  r  by  DOE. 
Both  budget  requests  include  $39  mil- 
lion for  ongoing  science  education  pro- 
grams at  NSF. 

If  we  are  to  sustain  our  economic  re- 
covery, we  must  as  in  the  past  stimu- 
late innovative  and  productive  skills. 
From  our  beginning,  the  United  States 
has  been  in  the  forefront  of  productiv- 
ity gains.  The  cotton  gin,  the  steam 
engine,  the  railroad,  the  telegraph,  the 
electric  generator,  the  electric  light, 
the  automobile,  refrigerators.  Jet  en- 
gines, computers,  transistors— the  list 
goes  on— all  were  izmovations  which 
Improved  our  productivity  and  our 
economy.  I  am  convinced  we  have  yet 
to  reach  our  full  potential,  but  with- 
out an  adequate  research  and  develop- 
ment (IMeD)  program,  many  of  the 
newest  innovations  will  simply  not 
emerge. 

I  am  distressed  at  the  new  direction 
our  research  and  development  pro- 
grams have  taken.  Since  1981,  military 
RJtD  has  Increased  a  staggering  80 
percent,  and  in  the  Reagan  fiscal  year 
1984  budget  would  comprise  70  per- 
cent of  the  entire  Federal  R&D 
budget.  Civilian  R&D.  the  very  pro- 
grams which  may  provide  kejre  to  im- 
proved productivity  and  new  technol- 
ogies, has  been  reduced.  Research  and 
development  is  presently  being  con- 
ducted in  such  areas  as  biotechnology 
to  produce  better  plant  and  animal  va- 
rieties, improving  agriculture  through- 
out the  world;  bioengineerlng  to 
produce  commercial  synthetic  insulin 
for  diabetics:  and  new  crops  such  as 
guayule  to  provide  a  new  source  of 
rubber  and  other  materials.  Informa- 
tion technology  got  its  biggest  boost 
from  the  NASA  program,  but  we  have 
yet  to  realize  the  potentials  of  this 
still  developing  field.  R&D.  rather 
than  being  superfluous,  is  essential  to 
our  long-term  economic  stability  and 
growth.  The  House  budget  provides  an 
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additional  $1.2  billion  for  civilian  re- 
search and  development. 

Research  and  development  are  also 
essential  to  our  health  and  well-being. 
The  budget  for  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  (NIH)  would  remain  essen- 
tially the  same  under  the  President's 
budget,  but  would  actually  lose  buying 
power  due  to  inflation.  The  House 
budget  increases  the  NIH  budget  by 
$200  million. 

The  House  also  proposes  a  25-per- 
cent increase,  to  $1.24  billion,  for  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency 
(E7A).  compared  to  the  President's 
$929  million.  This  includes  $250  mil- 
lion for  R&D.  a  $50  million  increase 
above  fiscal  year  1983.  The  Superfimd 
program  would  be  funded  above  the 
President's  request  by  about  $100  mil- 
lion to  aUow  for  cleanup  of  hazardous 
waste  sites  such  as  the  Strlngfellow 
Acid  Pits  in  Olen  Avon.  Calif.  Even 
with  the  25-percent  Increase,  funding 
for  EPA  would  be  below  the  fiscal  year 
1981  level. 

Before  I  end.  I  would  like  to  say  a 
few  words  regarding  defense  appro- 
priations. By  now  we  have  all  heard 
the  arguments  for  and  against  the 
President's  proposal  to  increase  de- 
fense by  10  percent  thl^  year.  The 
President  maintains  that  the  House 
budget's  real  growth  rate  for  defense 
of  4  percent  is  not  enough.  But  if  one 
removes  the  4  percent  pay  raise  for 
military  persoimel.  which  would 
merely  keep  up  with  inflation,  all 
other  defense  related  programs  rise  by 
6.8  percent.  This  Increase  is  far  more 
in  line  with  what  the  military  can 
absorb  efficiently,  avoiding  waste  and 
abuse.  E^fen  this  smaller  increase  will 
not  eliminate  the  costs  in  future  years 
when  the  bills  for  programs  such  as 
the  MX,  B-1,  and  the  aircraft  carriers 
come  due.  And  with  the  4-percent  in- 
crease, the  rate  of  growth  since  fiscal 
year  1980  will  amount  to  over  80  per- 
cent, far  above  the  3  percent  per  year 
we  promised  our  NATO  allies. 

Our  national  defense  must  remain 
strong  and  secure,  but  it  should  not 
defend  an  impoverished  Nation.  This 
is  not  an  either/or  situation;  we  do  not 
have  to  choose  between  security  and 
economic  well-being.  Instead,  we  must 
balance  oiu-  priorities,  and  look  for 
new  approaches  to  our  dilemmas.  In 
this  critical  time,  we  must  beware  of 
quick  solutions,  which  merely  lead  to 
more  problems.  Without  a  long-term, 
comprehensive  approach  to  these 
issues,  we  cannot  be  internationally 
competitive,  and  instead  of  growing, 
we  will  become  stagnant  and  Insular, 
and  more  and  more  submerged  in  eco- 
nomic difficulties. 

One  budget  resolution  will  not  re- 
solve our  dilemmas,  but  I  believe  that 
the  House  budget  will  provide  the 
flexibility  and  impetus  to  overcome 
our  economic  problems.  It  will  not  be 
easy,  but  our  Nation  is  rich  and  vi- 
brant. When  we  have  provided  the  re- 
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sources  and  created  the  opportunities, 
we  have  met  the  most  difficult  chal- 
lenges. With  this  House  budget,  let  us 
begin  to  meet  our  latest,  and  perhaps 
most  important,  economic  challenge.^ 


REAOAN  SHOULD  TURN  FROM 
"APPEASEMENT"  TO  A  FREEZE 


HON.  LES  AuCOIN 

or  OKBOOII 

nr  THX  HOUSE  or  rkfresehtatives 

Tuesday,  April  19. 1983 

•  Mr.  AnCOIN.  Mr.  ^Deaker.  a  timely 
article  appeared  in  today's  Washing- 
ton Post  written  by  William  E.  Colby, 
former  director  of  the  CIA.  I  want  to 
call  it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues as  we  approach  final  debate  on 
the  nuclear  freeze  resolution.  He 
makes  an  excellent  case  for  why  this 
House  should  pass  the  nuclear  freeze 
resolution  and  why  the  President 
should  support  it. 

To  my  knowledge.  Mr.  Colby  is  not  a 
"dupe"  of  the  Kremlin— nor  does  he 
advocate  "unilateral  disarmament." 
Rbagar  Should  Tohk  Prom  "AmAsatarr" 

TO  A  FSEBK 

To  use  lantruace  meaningful  to  those  of 
President  Reagan's  generation  (and  my 
own),  appeasement  doesn't  work.  I  am  sure 
the  president  would  agree  with  that  sUte- 
ment,  but  in  fact,  he  Is  engaged  in  a  pro- 
gram of  appeasement,  NATO's  first  resolute 
decision  to  deploy  108  Pershing  II  missiles 
and  464  cruise  missiles  to  meet  the  Soviet 
SS-20  buildup  has  been  followed  by  the 
president's  proposal  of  a  zero  option  on 
both  sides,  rejected  by  the  Soviets,  and  then 
a  suggestion  for  an  interim  solution,  also  re- 
jected by  the  Soviets. 

The  president's  proposal  to  supplant  the 
SALT  n  treaty  by  the  START  proposal  to 
reduce  strategic  launchers  to  850  on  each 
side  and  warheads  to  5,000,  no  more  than 
half  of  which  would  be  land-based,  has  been 
rejected  by  the  Soviets.  The  U5.S.R.  made 
a  minimul  move  in  our  direction  by  suggest- 
ing an  1,800-launchers  limit.  The  adminis- 
tration now  considers  means  by  which  it 
could  move  off  its  original  proposal  toward 
the  Soviet  position. 

Another  appeasement  being  attempted  is 
of  the  anti-nuclear  and  nuclear  freeze  move- 
ments in  the  West.  The  poUtical  force  of 
these  movements  led  the  administration  to 
soften  its  previous  positions,  in  hopes  of  di- 
luting the  Impatience  of  millions  of  Europe- 
ans and  Americans  over  their  governments' 
inability  to  reduce  the  nuclear  terror  to 
which  they  are  exposed.  Minor  variations  of 
the  degree  of  terror  certainly  are  not  going 
to  appease  these  movements,  particularly 
when  these  gestures  are  matched  by  plans 
to  bring  in  new  weapons  systems  like  the 
BIX,  the  D5,  the  Bl,  and  a  whole  new  di- 
mension of  space  warfare. 

The  real  requirements  is  for  a  bold  move 
to  halt  the  arms  race,  as  a  clear  indication 
of  resolution  to  reduce  the  nuclear  terror  to 
which  all  our  populations  are  subjected. 
This  is  the  basis  for  the  call  for  a  mutual 
and  verifiable  freeze  on  the  testing,  produc- 
tion and  deployment  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  their  delivery  systems.  A  recitation  of 
what  this  freeze  will  produce  In  benefits  to 
the  safety  of  the  United  States  is  a  compel- 
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ling  anument  for  Retgan  to  leapfroc  the 
otatructkHilats  who  urge  him  to  oppose  it 
and  tnrtfxl  take  leadership  of  it. 

A  almple  projection  of  current  weapons 
plans  that  would  be  obviated  by  a  freese 
demonatrateB  its  yalue  to  the  safety  of  our 
country: 

(DA  freese  on  new  types  of  land-based 
missiles  permitted  imder  SALT  II  would 
halt  the  present  Soviet  testing  of  two  new 
tyi)es.  It  would  also  halt  the  MX.  The  prime 
characteristic  of  these  new  weapons  is  an  In- 
crease in  accuracy  and  consequent  targeting 
of  the  land-based  missQe  systems  of  the 
other  side.  While  the  so-called  "first-strike" 
scenario  is  discussed  as  a  theoretical  possi- 
bility today,  the  advent  of  these  new  weap- 
ons systems  will  bring  it  remarkably  closer. 
Both  sides  will  be  convinced  that  the  other 
will  soon  have  the  potential  for  a  single  dev- 
astating blow,  requiring  that  it  keep  itself 
on  hair-trigger  alert  for  an  equally  devastat- 
ing response.  The  decision  time  in  such  cir- 
ctmistances  will  be  reduced  so  that  automat- 
ic, not  human,  decisions  will  have  to  be  pro- 
grammed, offering  the  sickening  prospect  of 
mutual  deatruction  through  machine  error. 

(2)  A  tneae  would  bar  the  development  of 
cruise  missile  armadas  on  both  sides.  While 
the  United  States  is  technologically  ahead 
with  this  new  device  to  date,  it  is  predictable 
that  the  Soviets  will  develop  their  own  capa- 
bility within  the  next  decade.  They  did  Just 
that  with  respect  to  the  MIRV,  after  it  was 
left  out  of  SALT  I  in  1973  because  the 
United  States  had  no  incentive  to  bar  itself 
from  something  the  Soviets  did  not  then 
have.  At  the  end  of  this  decade,  we  can  con- 
fidently expect  a  national  debate  over  the 
need  for  a  comprehensive  air  defense 
system  to  protect  the  United  States  from  a 
Soviet  cruise  missile  armada.  This  whole  de- 
velopment would  be  eliminated  by  a  freeze 
today. 

(3)  A  freeze  would  bar  the  further  devel- 
opment and  deployment  of  the  Blackjack 
bomber  on  the  Soviet  side  and  of  the  Bl  on 
the  American  side.  This  would  have  to  be 
clarified  in  the  discussions  leading  to  the 
freeze  agreement,  but  it  seems  clear  that 
the  strategic  arms  negotiating  history  con- 
siders intercontinental  aircraft  to  be  launch- 
ers rather  than  platforms.  Again,  this  would 
prevent  the  buildup  of  a  large  Soviet  inter- 
continental nuclear  air  force  requiring  the 
kind  of  air  defense  system  the  Soviets  are 
now  hoping  can  hold  off  at  least  some  of 
our  B52s. 

(4)  The  freeze  would  bar  the  development 
of  the  I>5  missOe  by  the  United  SUtes,  with 
its  improvements  in  accuracy  leading  to  the 
danger  of  first  strike  from  the  sea.  Similar- 
ly, it  would  bar  a  more  accurate  Soviet  sub- 
marine-launched missile.  It  would  not  bar 
the  replaconent  of  Polaris  submarines  by 
Tridents  because  the  negotiating  history 
has  considered  submarines  as  platforms 
rather  than  as  launchers.  The  Soviets  are 
currently  considerably  behind  the  United 
States  in  submarine  technology,  but  again  it 
can  be  confidently  expected  that  they  will 
improve  over  the  next  decades  through  a 
combination  of  espionage,  allocation  of  re- 
sources and  talent,  and  pladn  competitive  de- 
termination. A  freeze  on  launchers  would 
limit  the  application  of  those  improvements 
in  the  nuclear  dimension. 

Each  of  the  argiunents  against  the  freeze 
collapses  under  csiref  ul  examination: 

(1)  The  Soviets  are  certainly  not  "superi- 
or" to  the  United  States  in  any  meaningful 
way  today.  If  they  were,  we  would  see  them 
using  that  superiority,  rather  than  indicat- 
ing concern  over  the  technological  superior- 
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ity  of  the  United  SUtes  and  its  abUity  to 
leap  ahead  in  technology  in  the  coming 
years  at  a  pace  beyond  that  possible  for  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  present  American  retalia- 
tion potential  is  absolute,  and  with  a  modi- 
cum of  maintenance,  its  components  will 
not  vanish  from  old  age. 

The  Soviets  restrict  their  adventurism 
these  days  to  the  safer  techniques  of  proxy 
war,  subversion  and  attempts  to  encourage 
weakness  of  American  will  and  separation 
from  European  opinion.  This  is  not  the  blus- 
ter of  someone  convinced  that  he  has  the 
power  to  dominate.  It  Is  the  wlliness  of 
someone  operating  from  a  position  of  weak- 
ness, trying  to  slow  the  opponent  down 
without  direct  confrontation. 

(2)  Could  we  verify  whether  the  Soviets 
would  abide  by  such  an  agreement?  The  ad- 
ministration's own  reports  show  that  we  are 
doing  exactly  that  in  our  attention  to  poten- 
tial violations  of  SALT  II  and  the  steady 
buildup  of  Soviet  power.  The  fact  is  that 
our  intelligence  system  wUl  cover  the  Soviet 
Union's  nuclear  weaponry  whether  there  Is 
a  freeze  between  us  or  not;  a  freeze  treaty 
would  merely  make  it  easier  to  do  so  be- 
cause of  the  numerous  elements  included  in 
recent  treaties  to  facilitate  the  process. 
Even  in  areas  of  ambiguity,  of  which  there 
will  certainly  be  some,  such  as  the  current 
indications  of  Soviet  violation  of  the  chemi- 
cal and  biological  treaty,  it  is  plain  that  our 
intelligence  systems  have  picked  up  these 
activities.  They  have  not  occurred  without 
being  exposed  to  outside  scrutiny. 

The  fact  that  the  Soviets  might  violate  a 
treaty  is  not  the  determinant.  No  one 
should  "trust"  them  not  to  do  so.  The  real 
point  is  whether  we  would  catch  them  at  it 
and  be  able  to  act  upon  that  information. 
The  evidence  today  indicates  that  this  Is 
clearly  the  case.  Any  violation  that  would  be 
extensive  enough  to  have  an  impact  on  the 
strategic  balance  would  certainly  be  noticed 
by  us. 

The  real  question  is  what  we  propose  to 
do  atwut  a  violation  rather  than  whether  we 
would  know  of  it.  In  this  respect,  there  are 
improvements  that  can  be  made  in  proce- 
dures, such  as  third-party  investigations  and 
decisions,  interim  sanctions  and  greater  visi- 
bility upon  challenge.  The  Soviets  have 
shown  themselves  in  recent  treaties  to  be 
willing  to  yield  some  of  their  long-held  pho- 
bias against  exposure  of  their  affairs,  pro- 
vided that  the  result  is  specifically  in  their 
interest. 

(3)  A  freeze  would  certainly  be  of  advan- 
tage to  the  Soviet  Union,  halting  the  major 
American  nuclear  buildup  now  plaimed.  As 
with  any  successful  treaty,  however,  the 
question  Is  whether  It  would  be  in  the  equal 
interest  of  the  United  States,  halting  a  cer- 
tain further  Soviet  buildup  of  nuclear  weap- 
onry, which,  of  course,  it  would.  We  can  pro- 
tect the  United  States  better  by  convincing 
the  Soviet  Union  not  to  develop  new  weap- 
ons systems  than  by  developing  the  defen- 
sive systems  to  shoot  them  down  if  they  are 
used  against  us. 

Thus  appeasement  is  not  the  answer.  It 
does  not  satisfy  the  nuclear  priesthood, 
which  thinks  only  of  building  new  and  more 
complex  weapons  systems.  It  does  not  satis- 
fy the  Soviets,  as  every  indication  of  yield- 
ing is  taken  as  a  weakening  of  will  to 
achieve  a  mutual  solution  to  the  arms  race. 
It  does  not  satisfy  the  opponents  of  nuclear 
warfare  among  the  broad  populations  of 
Europe  suid  the  United  States,  who  believe 
their  leadership  has  failed  to  protect  them 
against  potential  annihilation  as  a  result  of 
the  inexorable  march  of  technology. 
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Only  a  bold,  firm  call  for  a  mutual  stop  in 
the  arms  race  could  cut  through  the  present 
tangled  political  and  diplomatic  negotia- 
tions and  produce  a  result  worthy  of  an 
American  president.* 


THE  HIGH  FRONTIER 
PROPOSAL:  A  GDI  CRITIQUE 


JMI 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 

nr  THK  HousB  or  representatives 

Tuesday,  April  19,  19S3 

•  Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
generated  concerning  the  feasibility 
and  desirability  of  a  space-based  anti- 
missile system  as  a  result  of  President 
Reagan's  March  23  speech.  One  such 
plan,  which  has  gained  wide  attention, 
is  called  High  Frontier.  It  is  my  opin- 
ion that  this  concept  is  extremely 
shortsighted  and  has  many  flaws.  The 
costs  together  with  the  many  strategic 
and  technical  drawbacks  make  High 
Frontier  impractical— and  an  idea 
which  should  be  soundly  rejected. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I 
submit  in  the  Record  a  brief— but  con- 
cise—critique of  the  High  Frontier 
proposal  which  has  been  prepared  by 
the  Center  for  Defense  Information.  It 
is  an  excellent  summary  which  de- 
serves careful  attention. 

Thk  High  Frontier  Proposal:  A  CDI 
Critique 

The  Center  for  Defense  Information  has 
completed  an  analysis  of  the  High  Frontier 
concept  of  space-based  defense  against  bal- 
listic missiles.  The  results  of  the  study  are 
set  forth  In  the  following  critique: 

The  High  Frontier  proposal  for  a  Global 
Ballistic  Missile  Defense  (GBMD)  system 
claims  that  it  would  (1)  negate  the  Soviet 
nuclear  threat;  (2)  assure  the  survival  of  the 
U.S.  population;  and  (3)  secure  space  for 
commercial  development. 

The  High  Frontier  project  initially  calls 
for  space-based  missile  defense  and  ground- 
based  point  defense  (a  short-range  defense 
of  missile  silos),  to  t>e  augmented  by  a 
second  tier  or  space-based  defense  (possibly 
employing  laser  weaponry),  an  extensive 
civil  defense  program,  advanced  manned 
military  space  vehicles,  and  more. 

The  architect  of  High  Frontier,  Lt.  Gener- 
al Daniel  Graham  (USA-Ret.),  former  Direc- 
tor of  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency, 
claims  that  the  initial  system  can  be  de- 
ployed using  "off  the  shelf  technology", 
within  5-6  years,  and  at  a  "reasonable  cost" 
of  $40  billion. 

These  High  Frontier  claims  are  evaluated 
as  follows: 

TKCHNOLOGY 

Technology  for  a  space-based  ballistic  mis- 
sile defense  deployment  does  not  exist.  De- 
spite decades  of  U.S.  efforts,  there  are  seri- 
ous doubts  that  the  simpler  task  of  ground- 
based  point  defense  of  ICBMs  can  be 
achieved,  especially  against  relatively  cheap 
and  easy  Soviet  countermeasures.  The  High 
Frontier's  claims  of  existing  "off  the  shelf 
technology"  have  l)een  debunked  by  Reagan 
administration  officials.  Dr.  Robert  Cooper, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Research 
and  Engineering,  said  of  the  High  Frontier 


proposals:  "We  have  conducted  several  in- 
house  analyses  and  have  experienced  some 
difficulties  in  ratifying  the  existence  of  off 
the  shelf  components  or  technologies'  to 
provide  the  required  surveillance,  command 
and  control  and  actuaUy  perform  the 
intercepts.  .  .  .we  are  somewhat  skeptical  of 
the  particular  (High  Frontier)  OBMD  con- 
cept design."  He  has  concluded  that  the 
"enormous  complexity  of  such  a  system  is 
unmanageable  today  in  our  judgment  and 
we  need  basic,  I  would  call  them,  break- 
throughs in  the  ability  to  manage  complex 
systems  before  any  such  system  might  be 
feasible  in  the  future." 

TIME  AND  (X}ST 

The  High  Frontier  project  claims  that  the 
initial  system  will  be  ready  within  5  or  6 
years  at  the  total  cost  of  $40  billion.  Howev- 
er, Dr.  Richard  D.  DelAuer,  Undersecretary 
of  Defense  for  Research  and  Engineering, 
has  testified  that  the  time  frame  and  cost  of 
the  High  Frontier  proposal  "are  both  gross- 
ly underestimated".  Dr.  Cooper  concurs.  He 
told  Congress  that  the  "DOD  has  worked 
with  the  High  Frontier  analysts  ...  we  do 
not  share  their  optimism  in  being  able  to  de- 
velop and  field  such  a  capability  within 
their  time  frame  and  cost  projections.  Our 
understandings  of  systems  implications  and 
costs  would  lead  us  to  project  expenditures 
on  the  order  of  $200  to  $300  billion  in  acqui- 
sition costs  alone  for  the  proposed  systems." 
These  DOD  projections  are  $160  to  $260  bU- 
Uon  higher  than  the  High  Frontier  esti- 
mates. 

VULNXRABIUTT 

Space-based  defense  systems  are  flawed 
due  to  their  inherent  vulnerability,  especial- 
ly in  the  initial  stages  of  deployment.  Space 
mines  could  shadow  each  GBMD  satellite 
(called  a  "truck")  and  be  exploded  upon 
command.  Anti-satellite  weapons  could  over- 
whelm the  truck's  defenses  using  decoys  or 
tiny  pellets  too  small  to  target.  Any  satellite 
can  be  destroyed  by  a  nearby  nuclear  deto- 
nation. GBMD  is  vulnerable  to  any  deter- 
mined attacker. 

abrogation  op  ABM  TREATT 

GBBiID  is  presently  illegal.  Testing  or  de- 
ployment of  a  GBMD  would  break  the  1972 
Anti-Ballistic  Missile  Treaty,  perhaps  our 
most  valuable  arms  control  agreement  to 
date.  Choosing  an  illusory  technological  ad- 
vantage, while  sacrificing  such  an  important 
and  sUbUlzing  treaty,  would  be  extremely 
short-sighted. 

RXSTRICTIRG  PEACEPUL  USES  OP  SPACE 

A  GBMD  would  inhibit  the  civilian  and 
commerical  uses  of  space.  By  inviting 
attack,  a  GBMD  would,  in  Graham's  own 
words,  "move  the  arena  of  initial  engage- 
ment in  a  nuclaar  war  from  the  earth's  sur- 
face to  space."  Peaceful  development  of 
space  will  then  be  more  costly  and  risky. 
Satellites  which  serve  positive  functions 
such  as  arms  control  verification  will  be 
jeopardized.  Weapons  In  space  will  not  make 
space  secure— space  without  weaponry  is 
both  possible  and  far  more  secure. 

DANGEROUS  CONSEQUENCES 

Assume  that  the  U.S.  decided  to  deploy  a 
GBMD  to  threaten  the  Soviet  nuclear  capa- 
bility. The  U.S.  would  therefore— in  Soviet 
eyes— be  in  a  position  to  launch  a  first 
strike.  The  Soviets  might  then  feel  impelled 
to  launch  a  pre-emptive  strike  to  prevent 
the  deployment  of  our  GBMD.  Were  the  sit- 
uation reversed,  would  we  stand  idly  by 
while  the  Soviets  deployed  a  system  reput- 
edly able  to  negate  our  nuclear  deterrent? 
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Ultimately,  GBMD  would  serve  only  to 
defend  our  missUe  silos.  A  OBMD  cannot 
alter  the  reality  of  mutual  assured  destruc- 
tion: it  cannot  provide  mutual— or  unilater- 
al-assured survival.   Even   if  one   accepts 
that  OBMD  could  work  as  claimed,  it  could 
not  defend  our  population  against  attacks 
by  such  weapons  as  cruise  missiles,  bombers, 
or  "depressed  trajectory"  missiles  launched 
from  submarines.  OBMD  could  not  assure 
the     survival     of     our    citizens.     General 
Graham  clearly  recognizes  the  limitations 
of  High  Frontier.  While  proclaiming  that  it 
would  shift  the  U.S.  from  attack  to  defense 
(from  destruction  to  survival)  Oraham  si- 
multaneously urges  the  modernization  of 
U.S.  nuclear  forces  with  new  offensive  weap- 
ons with  greater  destructive  capability.  The 
two  positions  are  completely  inconsistent. 
He  is  not  presenting  an  alternative  to  the 
Administration's   effort   to   create   nuclear 
war  fighting  capability;  instead,  Oraham  is 
promoting  a  dangerous  expansion  of  the 
arms  race  into  a  new  dimension:  space.  As- 
suming the  U.S.  were  to  deploy  a  OBMD,  so 
would  the  Soviets.  Consequently,  both  sides 
would  feel  compelled  to  pursue  the  develop- 
ment of  those  weapons  which  can  evade 
GBMD.  Instead  of  providing  a  final  defense 
or  a  "technological  end-nm  on  the  Soviets", 
GBMD  would  only  redirect  and  complicate 
the  arms  race. 

CONCLUSION 

Weapons  in  space  wiU  not  enhance  our  na- 
tional security  or  sec«ire  space  for  peaceful 
purposes.  Space  is  not  an  arena  into  which 
man  can  transfer  his  vices  and  ignore  the 
consequences  on  earth. 

Already  4.800  objects  (most  of  which  are 
non-functional  space  "trash")  are  circling 
the  earth.  Weapons  competition  would  soon 
multiply  that  figiu^  many  times.  Ultimate- 
ly, we  on  earth  could  trap  ourselves  inside  a 
belt  of  orbiting  garbage. 

By  placing  weapons  in  space,  we  create  a 
situation  in  which  any  internal  satellite 
malfimction,  or  malfunction  caused  by 
imt>act  of  space  trash,  could  be  misinter- 
preted as  an  enemy  attack.  Weapons  in 
space  increase  the  chances  of  accidental 
war.  Furthermore,  the  intertwined  nature 
of  space  and  earth-based  military  forces  as- 
sures that  any  hostilities  in  space  would  be 
merely  a  prelude  to  war  on  earth. 

We  must  not  delude  ourselves— weapons 
in  space  cannot  make  us  more  secure.  The 
alternative  is  clear,  the  international  com- 
munity must  outlaw  weapons  in  space.  One 
relatively  simple  route  would  be  to  expand 
the  1967  Outer  Space  Treaty,  which  prohib- 
its the  stationing  of  nuclear  weapons  or 
other  weapons  of  mass  destruction  in  orbit. 
An  amendment  to  ban  all  wea^ions  in  space 
would  be  a  great  achievement. 

Last  year  at  the  U.N.,  the  Soviet  Union 
presented  a  "draft  treaty  on  the  prohibition 
of  the  stationing  of  weapons  of  any  kind  in 
outer  space".  There  is  much  support  within 
the  U.N.  for  such  an  agreement.  The  U.S. 
has  yet  to  respond  to  the  Soviet  proposal, 
however,  or  to  take  significant  steps  toward 
eliminating  weapons  in  space.  Future  gen- 
erations will  suffer  unless  we  act  now, 
before  the  opportunity  evaporates.* 
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MEXICO'S  ECONOMIC  CRISIS 
AND  ITS  IMPACT  ON  THE 
UNITED  STATES 


HON.  RONALD  D.  COLEMAN 

OP  TEXAS 
n  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRBSEHTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  19. 1983 

•  Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  submitting  for 
the  CoHGRESsiOHAL  RECORD  a  copy  of  a 
newspaper  article  which  appeared  re- 
cently in  the  Washington  Post  con- 
cerning the  implications  of  Mexico's 
economic  crisis  on  the  United  States. 
As  a  Member  representing  a  district 
along  our  southern  international 
border,  I  have  long  recognized  the 
interdependence  between  these  two 
Nations,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
take  special  note  of  the  issues  raised  in 
this  article  so  that  we  might  work  to- 
gether in  addressing  these  matters. 
The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  16, 1083] 

Mexico's  Financial  Crisis  Raises 
Political  Concerns  in  the  United  States 

(By  John  M.  Goshko) 

Mexico's  73  million  people  make  it  the 
world's  largest  Spanish-speaking  nation.  It 
shares  a  2,000-mile  border  with  the  United 
States.  And.  as  it  is  struggling  to  stave  off 
bankruptcy,  there  is  increasing  debate  here 
about  whether  Mexico  might  bring  revolu- 
tionary violence  besetting  Central  America 
to  the  UJS.  doorstep. 

Fanning  the  debate  has  been  the  adminis- 
tration's tendency  to  argue  Its  case  for  U.S. 
Involvement  in  El  Salvador  in  terms  that 
recall  the  southeast  Asia  "domino  theory" 
of  the  Vietnam  war  era. 

President  Reagan,  in  hte  speech  BCarch  10 
asking  for  increased  military  aid  to  El  Salva- 
dor, called  that  tiny  nation  "the  first 
target"  of  a  Soviet  and  Cuban  campaign  to 
spread  communist  "revolution  without  fron- 
tiers" through  Central  America  to  the  UA 
border. 

In  a  television  interview  last  month.  Sen. 
Henry  M.  Jackson  (D-Wash.)  said  that  "the 
ultimate  primary  target  [of  communist  ac- 
tivity In  Central  America)  Is  the  destabiUza- 
tion  of  Mexico. ...  If  a  Castro-type  govern- 
ment should  come  to  power  in  Mexico,  the 
demand  on  the  part  of  the  American  people 
to  bring  our  troops  home  [from  Europe] 
would  be  overwhelming,  and  they  would 
insist  that  we  defend  America  first." 

Despite  occasionally  overheated  rhetoric, 
there  is  no  evidence  to  suggest  that  UJS.  of- 
ficials foresee  a  situation  that  would  permit 
Castroite  guerrillas  to  return  the  UA 
border  with  Mexico  to  the  days  when  mar 
rauders  such  as  Pancho  Villa  struck  from 
across  the  Rio  Grande. 

In  fact,  although  administration  policy- 
makers are  very  careful  not  to  say  so  public- 
ly, many  are  known  to  feel  that  the  most 
inunediate  effects  of  Mexico's  need  to  grap- 
ple with  financial  problems  are  likely  to 
mean  far  greater  cooperation  with  the 
United  SUtes. 

Specifically,  Mexico,  because  of  its  desper- 
ate need  to  generate  more  earnings,  is  ex- 
pected to  increase  its  role  as  the  biggest 
source  of  U.S.  oil  imports  under  terms  more 
favorable  to  the  United  SUtes. 
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In  Central  America,  where  Mexico's  sup- 
port for  leftist  movements  has  caused  fre- 
quent friction  with  Washington,  its  new 
president,  Miguel  de  la  Madrid  Hurtado, 
oould  limit  his  government  to  rhetoric 
rather  than  actual  attnnpts  to  influence 
events  substantially. 

VJ8.  officials  dealing  with  Latin  America 
are  keenly  aware  that  the  financial  crisis 
into  which  Mexico  was  thrown  by  collapse 
of  the  world  oil  market  could  have  far- 
reaching  implications  for  U.S.  interests  in 
areas  as  diverse  as  trade,  immigration  and 
narcotics  controL 

They  are  aware,  too,  that  the  crisis  could 
take  on  political  overtones  if  de  la  Madrid 
cannot  navigate  sticcessfully  between  fiscal 
austerity  demanded  by  foreign  creditors  and 
his  countrymen's  economic  and  social  aspi- 
rations. Such  a  failure  could  undermine  the 
de  facto  one-party  rule  that  has  kept 
Mexico  politicaily  stable  for  almost  50  years 
and  push  it  toward  extremes  that  worry 
domino-theory  advocates. 

Secretary  of  State  Oeorge  P.  Shultz,  who 
last  August  teamed  with  Treasury  Secretary 
Donald  T.  Regan  to  work  out  an  emergency 
loan  of  nearly  $3  billion  to  stave  off  default 
of  Mexico's  debts,  noted  recently  that  Mexi- 
co's problems  are  financial  rather  than  po- 
litick and  said,  "I  believe  they  can  be  han- 
dled with  good  work." 

Shultz  and  Regan  are  to  travel  to  Mexico 
City  Sunday  for  two  days  of  meetings.  The 
main  emphasis  wUl  be  on  mapping  a  cam- 
paign to  deal  with  the  debt  problem,  but 
U.S.  officials  have  said  privately  that  the 
entire  range  of  relations  will  be  covered. 
They  expect  that  the  meetings  will  set  the 
tone  of  the  relationship  while  Reagan  is  in 
office. 

Even  those  VS.  officials  who  place  little 
credence  in  the  worst-case  domino-theory 
scenarios  agree  that  the  United  States  has  a 
strong  vested  interest  in  helping  Mexico  out 
of  its  financial  predicament.  U.S.  banks  hold 
the  largest  part  of  Mexico's  $B0  billion  for- 
eign debt,  and  a  default  would  have  seismic 
effects  on  the  U.S.  banking  structure. 

Mexico  also  is  the  third-largest  customer 
for  UJ5.  exports.  Its  purchases  of  UJS.  goods 
feU  from  $18  billion  in  1981  to  $11.8  billion 
during  1982,  throwing  U.S.  border  mer- 
chants dependent  on  Mexican  customers 
into  vitual  depression. 

A  large  increase  in  Mexico's  chronic  un- 
employment raises  the  threat  of  even  great- 
er illegal  immigation  as  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration presses  for  legislation  to  restrict 
entry  of  Ulegal  aUens,  which  increased  20 
percent  between  October  and  February. 

While  U.S.  interests  point  toward  greater 
cooperation  and  help  for  de  la  Madrid,  there 
is  implicit  a  strong  suggestion  that  Wash- 
ington is  not  unhappy  that  Mexico  will  be 
increasingly  dependent  on  UJ3.  financial 
harking  and  good  will. 

Administration  officials,  diplomatically 
aware  of  Mexican  sensitivities,  strongly 
deny  that  they  plan  to  use  such  dependence 
as  leverage  to  reassert  U.S.  dominance. 
However,  there  seems  to  be  a  sense  within 
the  administration  that  Mexico's  troubles 
will  make  it  more  difficult  for  de  la  Madrid 
to  emulate  predecessors  Luis  Echeverria  and 
Jose  Lopes  Portillo  in  pursuing  policies  that 
Washington  frequently  regarded  as  nose- 
thumbing  defiance. 

Friction  began  in  the  1970s,  when  discov- 
ery of  enormous  oil  reserves  triggered  a  feel- 
ing among  Mexicans  that,  after  a  long  histo- 
ry of  relative  poverty,  they  would  be  able  to 
carry  out  rapid  internal  development  and 
make  Mexico  a  major  force  in  world  affairs. 
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That  led  to  a  boom  in  public  spending  and 
expansion  of  private  industry,  built  mostly 
on  foreign  loans  from  banks  eager  to  ad- 
vance large  sums  on  the  expectation  of 
steadily  climbing  oil  revenues.  Mexico's  ex- 
ternal debt  soared  from  about  $3  billion  in 
1970  to  its  present  $80  billion. 

This  overextended  position,  aggravated  by 
high  Inflation  and  an  Imbalance  that  saw 
imports  rise  at  a  far  faster  rate  than  ex- 
ports, sent  Mexico  to  the  edge  of  bankrupt- 
cy when  last  year's  oil  glut  and  falling  prices 
reduced  Mexico's  basic  earning  power. 

The  oil  boom  also  had  a  major  Impact  on 
the  foreign  policy  of  a  nation  controlled  for 
decades  by  the  Institutional  Revolutionary 
Party.  Until  the  19708,  Its  most  powerful 
leaders  were  noted  for  using  radical-sound- 
ing, ultranationalistic  language  to  mask 
basic  conservatism  that  included  generally 
close  cooperation  with  the  United  States  on 
most  issues. 

But  Echeverria.  then  Lopez  Portillo,  ap- 
parently believing  that  oil  wealth  would 
make  Mexico  a  major  Influence  with  Latin 
America  and  the  nonaligned  movement, 
turned  increasingly  to  Third  World-oriented 
policies  that,  in  some  cases,  were  viewed 
here  as  gratuitous  exercises  in  Yankee-bait- 
ing. 

Under  Lopez  Portillo,  the  United  States 
became  the  biggest  customer  for  Mexican 
oil,  currently  obtaining  685,000  barrels  a  day 
or  about  14  percent  of  its  crude  imports. 
That  is  49  percent  of  all  oil  exported  by 
Mexico. 

Even  establishment  of  this  highly  Impor- 
tant energy  supply  relationship  was  accom- 
panied by  bitter  haggling  over  prices  and 
the  tendency  of  the  Lopez  Portillo  govern- 
ment to  flirt  with  the  Idea  that  oil  could  be 
used  to  force  the  United  States  into  major 
concessions  on  immigration  and  greater 
access  to  the  U.S.  market  for  Mexican  agri- 
cultural products. 

Oreatest  tension  arose  in  Central  Ameri- 
can affairs  as  the  result  of  several  factors: 
Lopez  Portillo's  desire  to  become  the  most 
influential  leader  of  the  region,  the  need  to 
placate  leftist  elements  of  his  party  by  strik- 
ing militant  postures  in  foreign  policy  and 
most  important,  the  Mexican  conviction 
that  the  way  to  handle  Central  American 
leftists  is  to  co-opt  them  through  friendship 
and  aid  rather  than  by  following  the 
Reagan  administration's  militant  approach. 

Shultz'  predecessor,  Alexander  M.  Haig 
Jr.,  used  to  sum  up  Washington's  exaspera- 
tion with  Lopez  Portillo  by  remarking  in 
private  conversation:  "The  Mexicans  are 
feeding  the  alligators." 

That  was  a  reference  to  Mexico's  efforts 
to  act  as  advocate  and  protector  of  the  radi- 
cal Sandlnlsta  regime  In  Nicaragua,  its  pro- 
vision of  a  base  for  activities  of  exiled  Salva- 
doran  politicians  allied  to  guerrillas  in  their 
country,  its  advocacy  of  negotiations  be- 
tween the  Salvadoran  government  and  in- 
surgents along  lines  that  the  United  States 
says  It  believes  would  give  a  share  of  power 
to  communist  elements  and  Its  ostentatious 
displays  of  friendship  for  Cuban  President 
Fidel  Castro. 

A  year  ago.  the  United  States  bailed  out  of 
a  Mexican-proposed  initiative  to  seek  a  U.S. 
dialogue  with  Cuba  and  Nicaragua  because 
the  administration  had  become  convinced 
that  the  Mexicans  were  so  tilted  in  their 
sympathies  that  they  could  not  be  trusted 
to  act  Impartially. 

U.S.  offlcals  generally  agree  that  the  prac- 
tical exigencies  of  Mexican  politics  will  not 
allow  de  la  Madrid  to  depart  very  publicly 
from  his  predecessor's  policies.  But,  as  one 
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senior  U.8.  official  said,  "There  can  be  a  dif- 
ference between  what  you  say  and  what  you 
actually  do. 

"Even  under  Lopez  Portillo,  the  Mexicans 
demonstrated  that  they  could  be  very  help- 
ful to  us  on  Issues  like  Reagan's  Caribbean 
Basin  Initiative,  and  we  now  are  hopeful 
that,  in  a  quiet  way,  they  will  be  willing  to 
play  a  more  balanced  and  constructive  role 
in  looking  for  approaches  to  Central  Amer- 
ica on  which  we  both  can  agree.  "• 


INDOCTRINATION  OP  AMERICAN 
CHILDREN 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OP  ILU1IOI8 
XH  THX  HOUSE  OP  RXPRESINTATIVCS 

Tuesday,  April  19,  1983 

•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Albert 
Shanker,  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Teachers  has  recently 
written  about  the  attempted  ideologi- 
cal indoctrination  of  American  stu- 
dents by  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation and  Union  of  Concerned  Scien- 
tists. What  he  says  should  be  known 
by  our  colleagues  and  by  all  Americans 
interested  in  the  education  of  Ameri- 
can children. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  insert  In  the 
Record,  "NEA  Trying  To  Teach— Or 
Indoctrinate?"  from  the  New  York 
Times.  April  17. 1983. 

NEA  TRTnio  TO  Teach— OR  IiroocnuHATK? 
(By  Albert  Shanker) 

What  would  happen  If  the  Moral  Majority 
circulated  lesson  plans  prepared  by  Jerry 
Falwell  on  political,  moral  and  economic 
issues  and  asked  public  school  teachers  to 
use  these  plans?  Or  lesson  plans  by  the  Her- 
itage Foundation  which  supported  its  views 
on  economics  and  defense?  There  would  be 
an  uproar.  The  public  schools,  we  would  say, 
should  not  be  used  to  propagandize  for  par- 
ticular points  of  view.  As  a  society,  we  place 
public  school  teachers,  agents  of  the  public. 
In  charge  of  the  schooling  of  the  vast  major- 
ity of  our  children  .  .  .  and  the  children  are 
expected  to  accept  teachers  not  as  equals 
but  as  authority  figures,  having  superior 
knowledge  and  wisdom.  Teachers,  therefore, 
have  a  special  responsibility  to  be  balanced 
and  fair— and  not  to  press  their  private 
opinions,  politics,  values  or  religious  views 
on  children.  Of  course,  teachers  have  the 
same  free  speech  rights  as  other  people,  and 
I  am  not  suggesting  they  can't  ever  express 
their  own  views.  But  expressing  a  viewpoint 
Is  very  different  from  indoctrinating  the 
kids  in  it. 

Is  indoctrination  actually  happening  in 
the  schools?  Unfortunately,  It  is.  But  it's 
not  the  Moral  Idajority  or  the  Heritage 
Foundation  trying  to  impose  views  on  kids 
in  public  schools  across  the  country.  It's  the 
National  Education  Association.  The  NEA, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Massachusetts  Edu- 
cation Association  and  the  Union  of  Con- 
cerned Scientists,  has  published  a  144-page 
lesson  plan.  Choices:  A  Unit  on  Conflict  and 
Nuclear  War.  Now,  there's  nothing  wrong 
with  the  idea  of  helping  teachers  by  making 
lesson  plans  available.  Nor  is  it  wrong  to 
devote  classroom  time  to  conflict  and  nucle- 
ar war.  What  Is  wrong  is  a  teacher  union 
which  has  its  own  political  views  on  these 
Issues  asking  its  members  to  fill  their  kids' 
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heads  with  lopsided  propaganda  for  its  view, 
rather  than  helping  the  students  come  to 
understand  a  number  of  different  points  of 
view  in  this  complex  area. 

It  is  not  a  questton  of  being  for  or  against 
nuclear  war.  Everybody  in  his  right  mind 
wants  to  avert  the  horror  and  devastation  of 
nuclear  confl^  the  potential  destruction  of 
the  plant.  The  issue  .  .  .  perhaps  the  most 
Important  issue  of  our  age  ...  is  how  we 
manage  to  do  that.  And  on  this  critical  and 
controversial  quesUon,  the  NEA  wanU 
teachers  to  press  one  viewpoint.  Almost 
every  one  of  the  144  pages  cries  out  for 
anidysis  and  criticism.  For  want  of  space, 
here's  Just  a  sample  of  what's  wronr 

The  lesson  plan  is  loaded  with  moving  ac- 
counts by  survivors  of  Hiroshima  and  Naga- 
saki, themselves  students  when  the  bombs 
were  dropped.  A  few  lines  describing  why 
President  Truman  decided  to  drop  them  are 
inadequate.  The  stage  is  set.  Then  many 
more  pages  are  given  over  to  the  destruction 
of  nuclear  war,  the  effects  of  a  direct  hit. 
the  greater  power  of  current  weapons,  etc. 
The  United  SUtes  is  shown  throughout  as 
way  ahead  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  nuclear 
arms— and  this  is  presented  as  fact,  not  as 
an  Issue  now  under  sharp  debate.  Moreover, 
in  an  effective  section  designed  to  surprise 
students  (by  first  having  them  guess  and 
then  giving  them  supposedly  accurate  infor- 
mation), the  students  are  presented  with  in- 
flated "facts"  on  the  proportion  of  the  U.S. 
budget  to  be  spent  on  national  defense. 

Various  games  are  proposed  for  students 
to  play,  intended  to  show  that  compromise 
and  conciliation  help,  while  conflict  hurts 
everyone.  There  Is  no  mention  in  the  main 
text  of  the  huge  Soviet  arms  buildup,  and 
no  historic  background.  Nothing  is  said 
about  the  1930s,  when  the  democracies  com- 
promised and  neglected  their  own  defense 
while  Hitler  armed.  In  that  era  the  failure 
to  arm  led  to  war,  not  to  peace.  Likewise, 
there  is  almost  no  discussion  of  the  near- 
universally  accepted  concept  of 
deterrence  ...  of  Winston  Churchill's  idea 
that  the  best  way  to  prevent  war  is  to 
"gather  such  an  aggregation  of  force  on  the 
side  of  peace  that  the  aggressor,  whoever  he 
may  be,  will  not  dare  to  challenge." 

Students  are  presented  with  optical  illu- 
sions and  other  such  devices  to  show  that 
what  we  perceive  is  sometimes  a  product  of 
our  own  minds.  Sovlet-UA  (NATO)  conflict, 
the  kids  are  led  to  believe,  comes  from  irra- 
tional fear  and  suwicion.  If  we  get  rid  of 
these,  everything  wlU  be  okay.  The  NEA  be- 
lieves both  sides  have  these  fears— but  the 
U.S.S.R.  Is  more  Justified  because  it  actually 
lost  31  million  lives  in  war  and  has  a  million 
hostUe  Chinese  troops  on  its  borders.  The 
United  States,  by  contrast,  says  the  curricu- 
lum has  friendly  neighbors  and  suffered 
only  a  million  deaths  since  the  (Divll  War. 
There  is  no  discussion  of  the  Soviet  takeov- 
er of  other  countries,  no  treatment  of  Soviet 
aid  to  (^mmunlsts  around  the  world  to  help 
overthrow  other  governments,  no  facts  on 
the  Soviet  political  system  ...  the  Oulags, 
the  psychiatric  tortures,  etc.  What  the  NEA 
lesson  plans  see  as  irrational  fears  many  of 
us  feel  Justified  in  viewing  as  not  only  ra- 
tional but  prudent. 

The  NEA  protecte  Itself  from  the  charge 
of  bias  by  including  20  lines  of  copy  from 
the  President's  office  and  three  and  a  half 
pages  (out  of  144)  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Present  Danger.  But  there's  no  question 
that  instead  of  helping  students  understand 
the  complexity  of  the  issue,  the  NEA  tries 
to  impose  its  own  views  on  students  who  are 
not  yet  able  to  distinguish  fact  from  opin- 
ion. 
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I  have  to  agree  with  what  The  Washing- 
ton Post  said  on  the  matter  in  a  recent  edi- 
torial: "At  the  conclusion  of  the  course,  chil- 
dren are  urged  to  write  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives about  nuclear  war,  to  ascertain 
and  publish  the  location  of  defense  plants, 
research  and  development  facilities  and 
military  bases  in  their  area  (why?)  and  to 
collect  signatures  to  place  a  referendum 
question  on  the  ballot  concerning  nuclear 
policy.  This  is  not  teaching  In  any  normally 
accepted— or  for  that  matter,  acceptable- 
sense.  It  is  poliUcal  Indoctrination." 

The  NEA  action  will  further  undermine 
public  confidence  in  public  education— and 
it  has  seriously  damaged  the  NEA's  ability 
to  prevent  the  schools  from  being  used  for 
indoctrination  by  other  groups.* 
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DEREGULATION  OP  NATURAL 
GAS 


EDEL-BROWN  CO.  RECEIVES 
AWARD 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

OP  MASSACHUSXTTS 
m  THX  HOUSE  or  RXFRESEMTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  19,  1983 
•  Mr.    MARKEY.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
one  of  the  finest  small  businesses  in 
my   district.   Today,   the  Edel-Brown 
Co.  of  E^rerett,  Mass.,  will  be  receiving 
an  award  from  the  Defense  Logistics 
Agency,    the    most   recent    of    many 
honors  bestowed  on  this  firm.  Thirty- 
two  years  ago,  Mr.  Hans  Edel  and  Mr. 
Ken  Brown  formed  a  small  two-person 
company  in  Boston.  They  later  moved 
this  component  manufacturing  firm  to 
Chelsea,  another  city  in  my  district.  In 
1973  the  General  Electric  Corp..  citing 
Edel-Brown's    outstanding    level    of 
quality  control,  offered  the  company 
an  opi>ortunity  to  continue  production 
after  an  unfortunate  fire.  Edel-Brown, 
which  is  now  located  in  Everett,  today 
employs  85  persons.  Mr.  Edel  and  Mr. 
Brown    have    been    cited    nimierous 
times  for  the  extraordinary  quality  of 
their  company's  work.   In   1980,   the 
Small  Business  Administration  award- 
ed Edel-Brown  its  Small  Business  Pri- 
vate Contractor  of  the  Year  Award.  In 
1982,  the  Massachusetts  Department 
of  Labor  recognized  the  company's  ex- 
cellence in  apprenticeship  training.  In 
addition,  the  city  of  Everett  awarded 
Edel-Brown  a  commendation  for  excel- 
lence in  community  development  pro- 
grams. And  today,  the  Department  of 
Defense  Logistics  Agency  will  award 
Edel-Brown  its  contractors  assessment 
program  award  for  quality  excellence. 
I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in 
congratulating  Mr.  Hans  Edel  and  Mr. 
Ken  Brown,  as  well  as  the  entire  work 
force  at  Edel-Brown  Co.,  for  their  long 
and  exemplary  record  of  performance. 
I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  represent  this 
firm  here  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives.* 


HON.  JIM  MOODY 

OP  WISCORSIH 
XN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEHTATIVXS 

Tuesday.  April  19. 1983 

•  Mr.  MOODY.  Mi.  Speaker,  soaring 
natural  gas  prices  have  seriously  hiut 
my  constituents  and  prolonged  the  re- 
cession for  residential  consumers  in 
Wisconsin,  where  nearly  all  energy 
must  be  imported. 

When  deregulation  of  natural  gas 
prices  was  approved  by  Congress,  the 
deregulation  was  intended  to  be 
phased  in,  with  the  market  price  de- 
termined through  competitive  supply 
and  demand  rather  than  through  arti- 
ficially set  prices.  Deregulation  of  nat- 
ural gas  in  practice,  however,  has  not 
worked  as  intended.  The  law  of  supply 
and  demand  has  not  had  an  opportimi- 
ty  to  prevail.  We  have  the  spectacle  of 
cheaply  produced  gas  selling  for  more 
than  expensively  produced  gas.  We 
have  the  spectacle  of  monopoly  profits 
by  gas  and  pipeline  companies  which 
exceed  the  wildest  hopes  of  those  mo- 
nopolists. Clearly,  changes  are  needed. 
But  a  pell-mell  acceleration  of  decon- 
trol phase  in— as  proposed  by  the 
President— is  not  one  of  those  needed 
changes. 

The  administration  has  proposed  to 
decontrol  all  natural  gas  by  1986.  al- 
.  though  most  of  the  cheaper  old  gas 
would  be  decontrolled  in  1985  since 
the  proposal  allows  producers  to  break 
contracts  after  January  1,  1985.  This 
proposal  is  disguised  as  a  ctmsimier- 
orlented  measure.  Accelerated  decon- 
trol is.  in  fact,  a  windfall  for  the 
owners  of  old  gas— primarily  the  large 
major  energy  companies. 

Mr.  Reagan's  supporters  may  have 
sufficient  incomes  not  to  worry  too 
much  about  the  effects  of  rapid  gas 
deregulation  on  their  household  budg- 
ets. Fixed,  modest-income  people  in 
Milwaukee  and  across  the  Nation  are 
not  so  lucky.  They  have  to  worry. 
They  know  that  ever-increasing 
energy  costs  mean  sacrificing  other  es- 
sentials in  their  household  budgets.  In 
fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  difficult 
times  which  now  confront  so  many 
Americans,  sharply  rising  energy  costs 
force  the  simple  but  sad  decision  of 
"heating  or  eating." 

This  is  a  problem  that  Is  not  going  to 
experience  relief  without  assistance. 
Without  our  lu-gent  consideration  of 
an  alternative  to  the  President's  pro- 
posal, this  winter  will  represent  just 
the  beginning  of  longer  term  suffering 
for  consumers,  particularly  for  the  un- 
employed, the  elderly,  and  those  re- 
ceiving minimal  incomes.  The  recently 
concluded  study  by  the  Citizen/Labor 
Energy  Coalition  on  the  effect  of  the 
administration's  proposal  shows  that 
between  1982  and  1986,  accelerated  de- 
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control  would  double  the  wellhead  gas 
costs,  increase  residential  gas  bills  by 
67  percent,  and  cost  consumers  $50  bil- 
lion. 

I.  therefore,  encourage  my  fellow 
Members  of  Congress  to  reject  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal.  Instead,  we 
should  support  legislation  carefully 
designed  to  protect  the  consumer, 
while  at  the  same  time  harnessing 
market  forces  to  insure  only  a  reasona- 
ble aiul  Just  profit  for  natural  gas  pro- 
ducers and  shippers.  In  my  Judgment, 
the  Natural  Oas  Consumer  Relief  Act, 
H.R.  2154.  meets  this  dual  require- 
ment, and  therefore  benefits  not  only 
my  constituents,  but  all  people  of  this 
Nation.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

participation  in  World  War  I.  I  am 
pleased  to  offer  this  resolution  for  ap- 
proval by  the  Congress.* 


April  19, 1983 


A  BOaiCORIAL  TO  WORLD  WAR  I 


HON.  ROBERT  L  WISE,  JR. 

or  WBT  visGnnA 
nr  THB  HOUSE  OP  RXPRCSOfTATIVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  19,  1983 

•  Mr.  WISE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pride  that  I  have  today  intro- 
duced a  resolution  to  commemorate 
the  city  of  Nitro,  W.  Va..  as  a  living 
memorial  to  World  War  I.  It  is  a  dis- 
tinct privilege  to  represent  the  more 
than  8.000  citizens  of  Nitro  in  Con- 
gress. Their  city  commemorates  the 
national  commitment  early  in  this  cen- 
tury to  defending  the  cause  of  free- 
dom around  the  world. 

America's  call  to  arms  during  the 
First  World  War  meant  our  Nation 
had  to  provide  for  the  production  of 
munitions.  Eighteen  hundred  acres  of 
farmland  on  the  Kanawha  River, 
where  Kanawha  and  Putnam  counties 
converge,  were  chosen  as  the  site 
where  this  production  capacity  would 
be  concentrated.  Almost  overnight, 
what  was  soon  to  be  the  mimicipallty 
of  Nitro.  became  one  of  the  half-dozen 
largest  cities  in  the  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Nitro  took  pride  in  its  role  during 
that  war.  While  elated  that  peace  had 
been  realized  and  victory  claimed,  the 
transition  to  a  peacetime  economy  was 
difficult.  The  boom  that  built  Nitro 
had  eased  and  the  city  converted  its 
leftover  stocks  of  raw  materials  to 
manufacture  of  chemicals  and  syn- 
thetic fibers.  Today,  with  several 
major  companies  dohig  business  in 
Nitro,  the  town  is  thriving,  though  an 
upturn  in  the  economy  would  be  cer- 
tainly welcome  in  helping  to  revive  the 
work  force. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Mayor 
Arden  Ashley,  Nitro  has  taken  great 
strides  providing  a  comfortable  envi- 
ronment for  all  of  its  citizens.  There 
are  excellent  recreation  facilities,  serv- 
ices for  the  elderly,  a  city  government 
committed  to  efficient  management, 
and  a  preservation  of  the  historical 
significance  of  the  community. 

So  that  this  heritage  will  be  recog- 
nised for  its  contribution  to  America's 


FORMER  GOV.  JERRY  BROWN'S 
TRIBUTE  TO  WILSON,  ATRES 
CLARK 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

OP  IfBW  YORK 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATrvSS 

Tuesday.  April  19,  1983 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  a  tribute  to  our  mutual 
friend  Wilson  Ayres  Clark  by  former 
California  Gov.  Jerry  Brown.  In  Gov- 
ernor Brown's  administration,  Wilson 
served  as  his  chief  energy  advisor,  in- 
stituting great  reforms  in  the  field  of 
energy  conservation  and  alternative 
energy  use.  Wilson's  tragic  death  rep- 
resents the  loss  of  one  of  the  true 
leaders  and  innovators  in  the  field  of 
alternative  energy  use.  Governor 
Brown's  tribute  follows: 

Wilson  died  in  a  tragic  automobile  acci- 
dent on  January  31,  1983,  when  he  lost  con- 
trol of  his  car.  I  speak  for  many  of  his 
friends  and  associates  in  CaUfomia  in  ex- 
pressing my  deepest  sympathies  to  his  par- 
ents and  his  sister. 

Wilson  served  as  my  energy  advisor  from 
1976  to  1981.  Prior  to  Joining  my  staff  he 
had  already  established  himself  as  one  of 
the  most  articulate  thinkers  in  the  energy 
field  in  the  country.  Wilson  was  bom  in 
North  Carolina  on  October  14.  1946.  After 
leaving  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in 
1968,  he  want  to  Washington  where  he  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  Earth  Day.  He  was 
an  editor  of  Energy  Digest  and  published 
numerous  articles  on  nuclear  power  before 
he  became  the  Energy  Policy  Coordinator 
for  the  Environmental  Policy  Center.  While 
at  EPC,  Wilson  gained  nationwide  recogni- 
tion for  his  series  of  energy  articles  that  ap- 
peared in  Smithsonian  Magazine  where  he 
popularized  the  concept  of  net  energy  and 
brought  to  a  sophisticated  and  wide  audi- 
ence the  ideas  and  technologies  of  renew- 
able energy  development.  With  the  publica- 
tion of  Energy  for  Survival  in  1974,  Wilson 
established  himself  not  only  as  one  of  the 
few  at  that  time  who  fully  comprehended 
the  political  and  social  gravity  of  the  energy 
crisis,  but  also  as  one  who  foresaw  the  range 
of  alternative  energy  solutions  available. 

In  addition,  many  of  the  people  who 
shared  Wilson's  vision  and  later  came  to 
California  to  help  make  that  vision  ^  reality 
have  told  me  of  their  appreciation  for  his 
ability  to  articulate  for  them  smd  for  the 
emerging  community  of  alternative  energy 
advocates  the  vital  importance  of  decentral- 
ized, renewable  energy  sources, 

I  am  proud  that  during  my  administra- 
tion. California  became  the  acknowledged 
leader  in  energy  policies  and  programs  that 
emphasized  alternative  energy  sources  and 
increased  efficiency  of  energy  use.  I  owe  a 
great  debt  to  Wilson  Clark  for  being  one  of 
the  people  who  helped  me  understand  the 
importance  of  these  new  energy  ideas  both 
for  CaUfomia  and  the  rest  of  the  nation's 
well  being. 

Wilson  sought  a  wide  range  of  thinkers  to 
develop  and  shape  his  own  ideas  and  drew 
what  he  felt  to  be  the  best  from  many  dif- 


ferent traditionB.  He  had  an  engineer's  f  aaci- 
nation  for  technology,  a  humanist's  cyni- 
cism about  the  limits  of  engineering,  and  an 
idealist's  commitment  to  social  Justice.  But 
perhaps  most  important,  these  were  com- 
bined with  a  populist's  passion  for  empower- 
ing people  with  the  skills  to  control  their 
own  lives  and  destinies.  Wilson  recognized 
that  we  live  in  an  era  of  change— that  we 
must  not  only  adapt  to  that  change  but  be  a 
part  of  it,  and  consciously  direct  it.  Without 
this  active  involvement  in  creating  our 
future,  we  fall  victim  to  the  errors  of  the 
past.  Wilson  was  tireless  in  his  efforts  to 
create  a  better,  more  ecologically  sound 
democratic  world. 

Wilson  was  known  for  his  eclectic  gather- 
ing of  ideas,  the  range  of  sources  from 
which  he  drew,  and  for  his  animated  shar- 
ing of  his  discoveries.  He  had  an  extraordi- 
nary way  of  reaching  across  boundaries, 
combining  seemingly- unlike  ideas  in  a  way 
that  gave  a  new  perspective  to  problems  and 
solutions.  One  of  the  Joys  in  his  life  and  to 
those  of  us  around  him  was  how  openly  and 
freely  he  shared  his  ideas  and  his  enthusi- 
asm for  them.  Many  of  us  have  fond  memo- 
ries of  Wilson  roaring  through  our  offices 
like  a  whirlwind  with  some  new  passion.  He 
was  not  manipulative  with  nor  did  he  hoard 
his  ideas— the  more  iieople  knew  the 
better— which  made  him  a  genuine  and  re- 
freshing |>articipant  in  the  political  world 
which  Is  so  often  characterized  by  meanness 
of  spirit. 

Wilson's  parents  and  friends  can  take 
pride  that  he  did  something  in  his  life  that 
many  wish  they  could  do:  he  left  an  impor- 
tant legacy  for  us  to  remember  him  by. 
Wilson  helped  spark  and  create  a  landmark 
shift  in  the  way  California  and  the  nation 
uses  and  thinks  about  energy.  In  that  sense, 
every  wind  generating  turbine,  small  hydro- 
electric plant,  solar  water  heating  system  or 
solar  home  is  part  of  Wilson's  monument. 

I  take  pride  that  during  my  term  of  gover- 
nor, California  made  great  strides  in  devel- 
oping and  commercializing  alternative 
energy  technologies  and  cutting  unneces- 
sary energy  waste.  WUson  deserves  credit 
for  the  important  role  he  played  in  those 
successes  which  have  much  to  do  with  in- 
spiring me  as  well  as  others  around  him. 

I  considered  Wilson  a  friend.  I  will  miss 
him  and  his  personal  energy  and  enthusi- 
asm, but  we  will  press  on  toward  his  vision 
of  a  safe  and  democratic  world  powered  by 
renewable  energy  sources  because  that  is 
what  he  would  have  wished.  He  deserves  no 
less  of  us,  and  it  is  the  greatest  tribute  that 
we  can  pay  him.* 


RECOGNITION  OF  "DIPF'RENT 
STROKES" 


HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN,  JR. 

OFCALirOIUnA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  19,  1983 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Congress  declared  April 
1983  National  Child  Abuse  Prevention 
Month.  Unfortunately,  child  abuse  has 
reached  near-epidemic  proportions. 
Estimates  by  child-protection  organi- 
zations of  how  many  American  chil- 
dren are  sexually  abused  each  year 
range  from  100,000  to  1  million,  but 
most  of  the  incidents  are  unreported. 


April  19,  1983 

According  to  the  National  Center  for 
the  Prevention  and  Treatment  of 
Child  Abuse  and  Neglect,  reports  of 
sexual  mistreatment  of  children  have 
been  rising.  This  increase  may  be  due 
to  more  instances  of  abuse,  or  more  re- 
porting of  abuses,  or  both.  Children 
and  parents  must  be  aware  that  any 
act  of  molestation  should  be  reported. 
The  first  step  is  for  children  to  learn 
to  recognize  abuse:  the  next  is  to 
report  any  unusual  adult  behavior  to  a 
parent  or  other  responsible  adult.  Too 
many  children  do  not  know  which 
adult  behaviors  are  inappropriate;  too 
few  children  are  assured  of  the  legiti- 
macy of  reporting  abuse. 

A  recent  presentation  on  the  series 
"Diffrent  Strokes"  made  huge  strides 
toward  educating  children  about  mo- 
lestation. "Diffrent  Strokes."  one  of 
the  most  watched  prime-time  network 
programs  among  6-  to  12-year-olds, 
aired  a  two-part  episode  entitled.  "The 
Bicycle  Man"  on  February  5  and  12. 
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The  bicycle  man  is  the  proprietor  of 
a  bicycle  shop  where  Arnold.  Gary 
Coleman,  takes  his  father  to  look  at  a 
bicycle.  The  store  owner,  played  by 
Gordon  Jump,  makes  friends  with 
Arnold  and  his  friend  Dudley.  As  part 
of  being  "friendly,"  the  store  owner 
gives  the  boys  wine,  shows  them  adult 
films,  and  encourages  them  to  pose 
partially  clad  for  photos.  Arnold 
begins  to  feel  uneasy  and  runs  home, 
and  his  father  calls  the  police. 

After  intervening  at  the  bicycle 
shop,  a  police  detective  discusses  child 
molestation  with  the  family.  His  dis- 
cussion includes  the  facts  that  child 
molesters  are  never  interested  in 
adults  and  are  not  homosexuals;  chil- 
dren are  never  to  blame  in  these  cases; 
parents  should  teach  their  children 
what  kind  of  behavior  is  harmful;  chil- 
dren should  always  report  to  their  par- 
ents, who  should  alert  the  police. 
Before  the  show,  actor  Conrad  Bain 
advised  families  to  watch  the  program 
together  and  discuss  it  afterwaird. 

Writer  Blake  Hunter,  director 
Gerren  Keith,  producer  Norman  Lear, 
the  actors,  the  production  staff,  and 
the  sponsors  of  "Diffrent  Strokes" 
should  all  be  highly  commended  for  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  preven- 
tion of  child  abuse.  As  a  result  of 
watching  this  episode,  children  in 
Long  Beach  and  Milwaukee  reported 
instances  of  abuse,  and  two  child  mo- 
lesters were  apprehended.  I  applaud 
the  work  of  the  staff  of  "Diffrent 
Strokes."  Our  First  Lady,  who  actively 
concerns  herself  with  children's  wel- 
fsu-e  issues,  appeared  as  herself  in  a 
March  19  episode  on  teenage  drug 
abuse.  But  a  national  profile  is  not  re- 
quired to  be  a  children's  advocate.  As 
parents,  relatives,  teachers,  and 
friends,  we  can  all  help  prevent  child 
abuse  by  educating  children  about 
dangerous  situations,  and  listening  to 
their  reports  of  encounters  with  dan- 
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gerous  adults.  Together,  we  can  work 
toward  our  goal  of  the  prevention  of 
child  abuse,  not  only  during  this  spe- 
cial time,  but  year  round.* 


DIANE  M.  MACK,  COLORADO 
WINNER.  1982-83  VFW  VOICE 
OF  DEMOCRACY  SCHOLARSHIP 
PROGRAM 


HON.  RAY  KOGOVSEK 

OrCOLOBADO 
ni  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATIVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  19. 1983 

•  Mr.  KOGOVSEK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Diane  Mack  of  Canon  City.  Colo.,  was 
recently  named  Colorado's  winner  in 
the  voice  of  democracy  program. 

In  honor  of  this  outstanding  pro- 
gram, and  in  recognition  of  the  poign- 
ant message  of  Miss  Mack's  speech,  I 
would  like  to  have  it  inserted  in  the 
CoNGRBSSioiiAL  RECORD  SO  that  othcrs 
may  have  the  privilege  of  reading  her 
thoughtful  presentation. 

Hello,  Grandpa.  I  Just  wanted  to  call  and 
congratulate  you  on  your  retirement.  You 
must  be  really  proud,  having  been  with  the 
company  for  45  years.  What  do  you  and 
Grandma  plan  to  do  now  that  you  have  re- 
tired? Oh,  you're  going  to  travel  around  the 
United  States?  That  sounds  so  exciting.  It 
will  be  so  special  to  you  since  you  came  to 
America  as  a  yoimg  man.  I  know  that  you 
love  our  country  and  our  democracy  more 
than  most  people  because  of  that. 

You  say  that  you  are  worried  about  the 
democracy  of  our  country  now  that  your 
generation  is  retiring.  Well,  Grandpa,  I 
know  that  your  feelings  would  change  if  you 
could  meet  some  of  my  classmates.  Take 
Jan,  for  example.  She's  our  student  council 
president.  She  has  gone  through  a  cam- 
paign and  an  election  and  she  really  tries  to 
represent  the  entire  student  body.  She  cares 
about  what  we  think  and  feel.  Isn't  that 
what  democracy  is  all  about.  Grandpa?  Did 
I  tell  you  we  held  a  presidential  election  in 
our  school  before  President  Reagan  was 
elected?  We  had  amost  100%  turnout  in 
voting,  and  the  students  reaUy  got  involved 
in  the  election  and  the  issues.  Because  of 
this,  some  students  even  became  active 
young  Democrats  and  Republicans.  A 
couple  of  my  classmates  have  the  goal  of  be- 
coming pages  in  the  United  States  Congress 
to  see  what  the  legislative  process  is  all 
about. 

You  wonder  if  today's  youth  would  go  to 
war  like  you  did  to  fight  for  our  country's 
democracy?  They  would.  Grandpa,  if  they 
felt  our  way  of  life  or  our  country's  freedom 
was  threatened.  But  we  also  realize  that 
World  War  III  could  be  a  nuclear  war  that 
might  destroy  all  types  of  government.  So, 
Grandpa.  I  feel  today's  youth  will  work 
harder  to  promote  peace.  I  think  we  realize 
we  need  to  be  world  citizens.  We  have  to  get 
involved  in  what  is  going  on  in  the  world 
and  promote  peace  among  nations. 
Grandpa,  did  you  know  our  national  debate 
topic  this  year  is  about  the  sale  of  weapons 
to  foreign  countries.  This  shows  our  concern 
with  being  world  citizens.  We  realize  that 
this  is  a  small  world,  and  we  have  to  do  all 
we  can  to  promote  peace.  One  way  I  feel  we 
promote  peace  among  countries  is  our  stu- 
dent exchange  program.  I  know  I  have 
gained    a    greater    understanding    about 
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people  of  other  cultures  from  the  exchange 
students  I  have  met  and  from  our  students 
who  have  visited  other  countries. 

Yes.  Grandpa,  I  know  that  there  are  some 
kids  who  don't  seem  to  care  about  others, 
but  most  aren't  like  that.  Just  as  you  have 
helped  so  many  people  and  even  served  •■ 
chairman  of  United  Way.  I  see  my  clan- 
mates  showing  the  same  kind  of  concern. 
There  are  many  groups  of  students  at  my 
school  that  care  very  much  about  others. 
One  group  raises  money  for  the  animal  shel- 
ter each  year,  and  others  give  Christmas 
parties  for  the  elderly  and  the  under-i>rivi- 
leged.  BCany  of  my  claasmates  participated 
in  the  March  of  Dimes  Walk-a-thon  and  the 
Jerry  Lewis  Telethon  for  Muscular  Dystro- 
phy. The  concern  is  also  on  a  more  personal 
level.  Grandpa.  Peer  counselors  show  their 
classmates  they  really  care,  volunteers  serve 
in  hospitals  and  nursing  homes,  and  many 
come  to  the  aid  of  families  when  they  are 
faced  with  a  tragedy. 

ReaUy,  Grandpa,  you  and  Grandma  are 
going  to  come  visit  my  school  to  meet  some 
of  my  classmates?  Well.  I'm  sure  you  will 
find  the  youth  all  around  the  country  the 
same— they  care  about  America.  You  don't 
have  to  worry  about  retiring  Grandpa,  be- 
cause I  know  America's  strength  lies  in  its 
youth,  thanks  to  the  example  and  leader- 
ship of  Americans  like  you. 
Goodbye,  Grandpa,  see  you  soon!* 


ORANGE  COUNTY'S  VERY 
SPECIAL  ARTS  FESTIVAL 


HON.  JERRY  M.  PATTERSON 

OrCAUFOKlflA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  19,  1983 

•  Bir.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
invite  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  rec- 
ognizing Orange  County's  seventh 
annual  "Very  Special  Arts  Festival," 
to  be  held  April  30,  1983.  The  festival, 
sponsored  by  the  Orange  Cotmty  De- 
partment of  Education,  is  designed  to 
display  the  capabilities  and  creativity 
of  the  disabled  community  and  to 
offer  a  showcase  for  their  artistic  tal- 
ents in  a  noncompetitive  event. 

This  remarkable  festival,  dedicated 
to  eliminating  the  segregation  to  the 
handicapped  from  the  mainstream  of 
society,  is  held  on  behalf  of  more  than 
16,000  handicapped  children  and 
adults  in  the  commimity.  It  is  made 
possible  by  the  hard  work  of  many 
dedicated  volunteers  from  all  walks  of 
life. 

In  addition  to  the  Orange  County 
Department  of  Eklucation  and  the 
many  involved  volunteers,  this  year's 
festival  is  sponsored  by  the  Arts  for 
the  Handicapped,  National  Commit- 
tee; Arts  for  the  Handicapped,  Orange 
County  Committee;  California  Alli- 
ance for  Arts  Education;  and  the 
Council  for  Exceptional  Children, 
Chapter  188. 

The  "Very  Special  Arts  Festival" 
serves  as  a  valuable  experience  for  the 
handicapped  and  nonhandicapped 
alike.  It  works  to  develop  self-aware- 
ness and  a  sense  of  pride  in  the  hand!- 
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capped,  and  underscores  the  impor- 
tance of  beauty  in  the  lives  of  disabled 
persons. 

As  the  Representative  for  the  38th 
Congressional  District,  I  strongly  sup- 
port the  stated  goals  of  the  "Very  Spe- 
cial Arts  Festival."  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
again  ask  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
commending  the  Orange  County  De- 
partment of  Education,  the  festival  co- 
sponsors  and  the  many  participants 
for  their  commitment  to  the  needs  of 
handicapped  persons  in  Orange 
County.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

THE  LIFE  OF  PHILLIP  BURTON 


Apnl  19, 1983 


SOVIET  JEWISH  ACTIVIST,  LEV 
ELBERT 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

OP  raw  TOHK 
»  THE  HOTJSX  OF  REPRCSEirrATIVZS 

Tuesday.  April  19. 1983 

•  Mr.  OARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  a  Jewish  activist  from  Kiev, 
Lev  Elbert,  who  has  been  denied  per- 
mission to  emigrate  to  Israel,  and  who 
may  face  imprisonment. 

Mr.  Elbert  first  sought  to  emigrate 
in  1974.  His  application  was  rejected 
and  his  long-suffering  efforts  to  leave 
the  country  since  then  have  been 
futile.  Recently,  Elbert  was  smnmoned 
for  60  days  of  reserve  army  duty  al- 
though he  is  not  even  a  member  of  the 
service.  Aware  that  if  he  were  given 
access  to  "state  secrets"  he  would 
never  be  permitted  to  emigrate,  Elbert 
requested  assiu-ance  that  he  not  be  in- 
volved in  classified  work.  Soviet  offi- 
cials rejected  this  request,  and  the 
military  commission  has  informed  him 
he  will  be  prosecuted  for  "draft  eva- 
sion." The  punishment  for  Mr.  El- 
bert's "crime"  is  up  to  1  year  in  prison. 

I  have  written  letters  to  Soviet  Am- 
bassador Dobrynin  and  Procurator 
General  Alexander  Rekimov  asking 
them  to  intercede  on  Mr.  Elbert's 
behalf.  I  urge  you  and  my  colleagues 
to  contact  these  officials,  thereby 
alerting  the  Soviet  Union  that  the 
plight  of  this  man  is  of  concern  to  the 
UJS.  Congress.  The  influence  that  our 
Government  can  have  on  internal 
policy  decision  in  the  U.S.S.R.  is  un- 
clear. I  feel,  however,  that  we  must 
make  our  feelings  known  when  and 
where  we  can  to  reverse  the  present 
downward  trend  in  Soviet  Jewish  emi- 
gration. The  hopes  of  many  thousands 
of  refusenlks  facing  harassment,  exUe, 
and  imprisonment  rest  in  no  smaU 
measure  on  our  efforts.* 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDAU 

OP  ARIZONA 
HT  THE  HO0SX  OF  RSPRKSDtTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  AprU  19. 1983 

•  Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday  at  Phil  Burton's  memorial 
service  in  San  Francisco  I  was  particu- 
larly struck  by  the  wide  representation 
of  people  present.  Not  only  were  there 
over  100  Members  and  former  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  present— a  remarka- 
ble tribute  to  Phil— but  there  were 
many  people  from  his  congressional 
district,  and  from  all  around  the 
Nation— even  from  the  distant  islands 
of  the  Western  Pacific.  Phil  had  been 
special  to  all  of  them. 

Phil  Burton  devoted  his  life  and 
great  and  unique  talents  to  the  wel- 
fare of  all  Americans,  and  he  especial- 
ly worked  to  better  the  lot  of  the  poor, 
the  sick  and  disabled,  the  senior  citi- 
zens, and  the  victims  of  intolerance 
and  discrimination. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  Phil 
championed  legislation  that  nearly 
doubled  the  size  of  the  WUd  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Service,  more  than  dou- 
bled the  wilderness  acreage  in  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  and  tripled  the 
size  of  the  National  Trails  System. 

Phil  was  particularly  proud  to  be  the 
author  of  legislation  that  created  the 
Golden  Gate  National  Recreation 
Area.  It  was,  indeed,  fitting  that  his 
memorial  service  was  held  there  in  the 
Great  Meadow. 

But  perhaps  no  greater  memorial 
befits  this  giant  of  a  man  then  do  the 
majestic  redwood  trees  which  will 
stand  forever,  because  Phil  was  their 
champion  too. 

His  commitment  over  the  years  to 
those  with  little  political  power  in- 
spired him  to  champion  causes  for  the 
people  of  American  Samoa,  Guam,  the 
Northern  Marianas,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands,  and  Puerto  Rico.  He 
began  the  process  by  which  they  could 
ultimately  determine  their  own  politi- 
cal destinies,  by  seeing  that  they 
began  to  be  represented  in  the  Con- 
gress, and  by  encouraging  them  to 
begin  to  write  their  own  constitutions. 

For  all  of  us  who  served  with  Phil, 
he  will  always  hold  a  very  special  place 
in  our  hearts,  and  in  our  memories  of 
the  days  we  shared  together  in  this 
great  institution. 

To  fully  capture  with  words  Phil's 
legacy  to  us  is  most  difficult.  But  the 
following  biography  of  Phil  Burton 
provides  an  overview  of  the  enormous 
achievements  this  good  man  attained 
for  the  benefit  of  all  of  us.  I  would 
like,  therefore,  to  submit  it  for  the 
Record  in  order  that  aU  may  know  of 
his  great  contributions  to  our  Nation. 


BioGRAPHT  OP  Pruup  Btnnrox,  Phtr 

DlSTEICT.  CaLIP. 

Bom:  June  1. 1936  in  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

Education:  1944— George  Washtagton 
High  School.  San  Francisco.  California; 
1947— University  of  Southern  California 
(BA.— poUUcal  acience):  1953— Golden  Gate 
Law  School.  San  Frandaco.  California 
(LJi3.). 

MlUtary:  World  War  II  (Navy— V-13)  and 
Korean  War  (U.8.  Air  Force— Ist  Lieuten- 
ant. Anlatant  Staff  Judge  Advocate). 

Family:  Wife.  Sala;  daughter.  Joy. 

Career:  1953— Attorney  at  Law  (admitted 
to  practice  before  U.S.  Supreme  Court, 
1956):  1956— Elected  Member,  California 
SUte  Assembly;  1964— to  present.  Member, 
United  States  House  of  Representatives. 

Committees:  Education  and  Labor  Sub- 
committee on  Labor-Management  Relations 
(Chair);  Subcommittee  on  Labor  Standards. 

Interior  and  Insular  Affairs;  Subcommit- 
tee on  Public  lAnds  and  National  Parks: 
Subcommittee  on  Instilar  Affairs. 

Democratic  Steering  and  Policy  Commit- 
tee. 

Other  potitiom 
1974      to      present— Democratic      Study 
Group,  Executive  Committee. 

1977  to  present— Chair,  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  Delegation  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Assembly  (NAA). 

1978  to  present— President,  Political  Com- 
mittee (NAA). 

1971  to  1977— Chair.  Insular  Areas  Sub- 
committee. 

1971  to  1973— Chair.  Democratic  Study 
Group. 

1974  to  1976— Chair,  House  Democratic 
Caucus. 

1977  thru  1980— Chair,  Interior  Subcom- 
mittee on  National  Parks  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

1979  and  1980— Chair.  Committee  on  Or- 
ganization, Study  and  Review  (Democratic 
Caucus  Reform  Committee). 

1979  and  1980— Democratic  Congressional 
Campaign  Committee  and  Chair,  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  Delegation 
to  the  U.N.  Trusteeship  CoucU. 

PHOPII.E 

An  articulate  spokesperson  for  the  liberal 
position.  Congressman  Phillip  Burton  was 
first  elected  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  a  special  election  on  February  18, 
1964.  A  master  legislative  tactician,  he  Is  a 
forceful  advocate  and  champion  of  the  na- 
tion's underprivileged  and  has  long  been  in 
the  forefront  of  the  struggle  to  protect  clvO 
rights  and  civil  liberties.  He  Is  nationally 
recognized  as  a  leader  in  the  areas  of  envi- 
ronmental protection  and  labor  law. 

In  1976,  he  received  all  but  one  of  the 
votes  necessary  to  become  one  of  the  young- 
est House  Majority  Leaders  In  the  history  of 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  He  Is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  one  of  the  nation's  fore- 
most Members  of  Congress. 

Congressman  Burton  has  a  reputation  for 
legislative  skill  that  Is  recognized  by  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  He  is  known  for  his  hard 
work  and  unique  ability  to  work  with  and 
reconcile  diverse  views  to  accomplish  a  de- 
sirable legislative  goal. 

UEGISLATIVC  CARKXK  ACHIKvmZNT  HIGHLIGHTS 

Key  leader  in  enactment  of  the  Coal  Mine 
Health  &  Safety  Act  providing  the  strongest 
health  and  welfare  protection  to  workers  in 
this  most  dangerous  job  occupation. 

Authored  the  Black  Lung  compensation 
provisions  of  the  1970  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act  (the  first  national  industrial  dis- 
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eaae-related  woricers'  compensation  program 
that  has  benefited  more  than  half  a  million 
workers  to  date). 

Authored  the  Supplemental  Security 
Income  Act  (SSI),  a  nationally  guaranteed 
Income  maintenance  program  providing 
help  to  4.1  mUlion  aged,  disabled  and  blind 
persons. 

Opposed  the  war  in  Vietnam  from  the 
onset  and  opposed  all  appropriations  for  the 
conduct  of  that  war.  Including  the  first  sup- 
plemental appropriations  in  May,  1965. 

Key  figure  in  reform  of  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives.  Probably  more  responsible 
than  any  other  single  person  lor  the  re- 
forms that  have  made  the  House  an  open, 
req^onsive  institution. 

Authored  legislation  in  1966  extending  the 
minimum  wage  to  6.5  million  previously  un- 
covered workers,  including  farmworkers, 
service  employees  (such  as  hospital,  restau- 
rant and  laundry  workers)  and  Federal  blue 
collar  workers  not  under  civil  service  protec- 
tion. 

Managed  legislation  in  1978  extending  the 
mlnltniim  wage  and  Increasing  the  minimum 
rate  from  (3.30  to  $3.35/hr.  (largest  single 
Increase  In  history— $1.05/hr. 

Personally  responsible  for  legislative  pro- 
visions including  more  workers  under  mini- 
mum wage  and  overtime  protection  (since 
first  enactment  of  the  minimum  wage  law) 
than  any  other  Member  in  the  history  of 
the  U.S.  Congress. 

ENVIRONMEKT 

As  Chair  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Nation- 
al Parks  In  the  95th  and  96th  Congresses, 
set  an  unprecedented  record  for  establishing 
and  protecting  parks,  wilderness  areas,  trails 
and  wild  and  scenic  rivers.  Including  the 
Omnibus  Parks  Act  of  1978— the  most 
sweeping  piece  of  environmental  legislation 
ever  to  pass  the  Congress: 

Tripled  the  size  of  the  National  Trails 
system;  Almost  doubled  the  size  of  the  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  system;  More  than  dou- 
bled the  Wilderness  acreage  in  the  National 
Park  system. 

Key  figure  in  passage  of  Alaska  Lands  bill, 
protecting  over  100  million  acres  of  land.  In- 
cluding the  largest  designated  wilderness 
area  in  the  nation. 

Introduced  and  ensured  enactment  of  a 
bill  adding  45,000  acres  to  the  limits  of  the 
Boundary  Waters  Canoe  Area  in  Minnesota. 
This  law  restricted  both  mining  activities  in 
the  wilderness  and  motorized  use  of  lakes  in 
the  area. 

Sponsored  legislation  enacted  to  authorize 
$735  million  to  renovate  existing  park  and 
recreation  facilities  in  urban  areas. 

Authored  major  amendment  to  the  His- 
toric Preservation  Act  that  extended  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  under  the  His- 
toric Preservation  Fund  and  expanded  the 
responsibilities  of  Federal  programs  affect- 
ing preservation  efforts. 

Increased  authorizations  (for  over  50  units 
of  the  National  Park  system)  to  provide  for 
long  overdue  acquisitions  of  state/national 
park  and  related  outdoor  areas  across  the 
nation. 

Authored  and  enacted  Into  law  proposals 
ensuring  more  adequate  representation  In 
the  national  park  system  of  our  diverse 
ethnic  and  minority  elements,  including 
these  new  additions: 

American  Memorial  Park  Salpan. 

Kalaupapa  National  Historical  Park  (leper 
colony).  Hawaii. 

Kaloko-Honokohau  National  Historical 
Park,  Hawaii. 

War  in  the  Pacific  National  Historical 
Park,  Guam. 
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Boaton  African  American  National  Histor- 
ical Site,  Massachusetts. 

Maggie  L.  Walker  National  Historical  Site, 
(first  Black  female  bank  president),  Virgin- 
ia. 

Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  National  Histori- 
cal Park  and  Preservation  Site,  Georgia. 

Chaco  (Culture  National  Historical  Park 
(to  protect  ancient  Indian  dwellings  and  ar- 
tifacts). New  Mexico. 

Salinas  National  Monument  (archeologi- 
cal  protection).  New  Mexico. 

David  Berger  Memorial  (Jewish  Olympic 
athlete  assassinated  in  Munich).  Ohio. 

Thaddeus  Kosduzsko  Home  National  His- 
torical Site  (recognition  of  Polish  General 
in  U.S.  service),  Pennsylvania. 

Women's  Rights  National  Historical  Park 
(in  recognition  of  the  contributions  of  Eliza- 
beth C:ady  Stanton),  Seneca  Falls,  New 
York. 

Improvements  in  these  existing  areas  of 
the  park  systrai:  Frederick  Douglass  Home 
(commemoration  of  Black  abolitionist). 
D.C.;  Hawaii  Volcanoes  National  Park, 
Hawaii;  and  Piscataway  Park  (to  permit 
burial  of  Chief  Tayac).  Maryland. 

Sponsored  and  enacted  legislation  to  es- 
tablish the  Holocaust  Memorial  Council, 
the  Native  Hawaiian  Study  Commission  and 
a  National  Center  for  the  Study  of  Afro- 
American  History  and  Culture  in  Ohio. 

Instrumental  in  prohibiting  entrance  fees 
in  almost  270  of  the  327  »inits  of  the  nation- 
al park  system  and  providing  free  admission 
to  the  blind  and  disabled. 

Authored  legislation  adding  three  Mem- 
bers to  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
by  extending  representation  to  Guam,  the 
Virgin  Islands  and  American  Samoa.  A  con- 
current resolution  of  commendation  was 
passed  by  the  Samoan  legislature  for  "a  po- 
litical and  historical  milestone  and  achieve- 
ment." 

Authored  legislation  extending  Land 
Grant  College  Status  (and  aid)  to  colleges  in 
Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands  and  American 
Samoa. 

Authored  and  enacted  into  law  the  pur- 
chase or  construction  of  modem  hospital 
and  health  care  facilities  in  Guam,  the 
Virgin  Islands  and  the  Northem  Mariana  Is- 
lands. 

Enacted  legislation  to  include  (15  million 
for  the  Bildni  people  to  cover  relocation 
costs  Incurred  by  having  to  move  some  of 
them  from  their  homes  on  the  nuclear  con- 
taminated island  of  Bikini.  This  measure 
also  provided  for  the  lifetime  health  evalua- 
tion and  care  for  these  victims  of  U.S.  nucle- 
ar testing,  and  established  a  $6,000,000  trust 

fund  to  be  used  exclusively  for  the  benefit 

of  the  Bikini  people  and  their  descendants. 

ENviHomtEirrAL  legislation  cohcekmimg 

CALIPORHIA 

Authored  legislation  which  expanded  the 
Redwood  National  Park  and  provided  the 
first  environmentally-related  workers'  com- 
pensation program. 

Authored  legislation  (Burton-Santlni  bill) 
protecting  Lake  Tahoe  from  future  deterio- 
ration by  development  on  Its  shore. 

Authored  legislation  and  was  the  architect 
of  the  enactment  of  the  bill  to  create  the 
magnificent  Golden  Gate  National  Recrea- 
tion Area  in  San  Francisco,  Marin  and  San 
Mateo  Counties. 

Sponsored  the  California  Wilderness  bill 
(passed  House  in  1981).  Protects  more  wil- 
derness acreage,  3.5  million  acres,  than  in 
any  state  in  the  continental  U.S. 

Authored  legislation  enacted  to  establish 
the  Channel  Islands  National  I»ark.  This 
law  expanded  the  previously  designated  na- 
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tional   monument   by   more   than    100,000 
acres. 

Authored  legislation  enacted  to  establish 
the  SanU  Monica  Mountains  National 
Recreation  Area. 

Authored  legislation  enacted  to  establish 
the  Mineral  King  Area  (addition  to  Sequoia 
NaUonal  Park). 

Other  leffitlation  enacted 

Pt.  Reyes  National  Seashore— significant 
expansion  of  the  national  seashore. 

Ft.  Point  National  Historic  Site— estab- 
lished the  site. 

Old  San  Francisco  Mint— preserved  as  his- 
toric building. 

Farallon  Islands— extended  wilderness 
protection  to  the  Islands. 

American  River— designated  as  wild  and 
scenic. 

Kern  River— proposed  for  study  as  wild 
and  scenic  river. 

Pacific  Creat  Trail— protection  of  national 
scenic  traU. 

Pinnacles  National  Monument— increased 
acreage. 

Whiskejrtown  Shasta-Trinity  National 
Recreation  Area— Increased  development 
ceiling  by  $2,000,000. 

John  Mulr  National  Historic  Site— In- 
creased funds  for  protection  of  resource. 

Leader  in  the  effort  to  protect  the  Big  Sur 
Area.* 


LEGISLAnON  TO  AID  THE 
PROMOnON  OP  FILBERTS 


HON.  LES  AnCOIN 

OPOHBGON 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEIfTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  19,  1983 

•  Mr.  AnCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  aid  the 
promotion  of  filberts.  This  is  identical 
to  legislation  I  introduced  in  the  last 
two  Congresses. 

This  bill  amends  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  to  authorize  market- 
ing research  and  promotion  projects 
including  paid  advertising  for  filberts. 
It  gives  the  Filbert  Marketing  Order 
Committee  the  authority  it  needs  to 
amend  the  marketing  order  so  it  is 
then  permitted  to  levy  an  assessment 
on  handlers  to  generate  funds  for  re- 
search, promotion,  and  advertising. 

This  legislation  provides  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  for  the  promotion  of 
filberts.  X5S.  filberts  are  produced  on 
25,000  acres  in  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton, and  the  industry  will  soon  be  ca- 
pable of  producing  all  the  filberts 
needed  for  domestic  consumption. 

The  industry  has  doubled  their  pro- 
duction ability  in  the  last  decade  and 
will  probably  double  it  again  in  the 
next  10  years.  It  needs  this  legislation 
to  further  the  promotion  of  filberts.* 


JMI 


RECOGNITION  OP  DR.  FRANCES 
BERDAN 


HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN,  JR. 

opcAurounA 
Hf  THK  HOUSX  OP  RSPRESEMTATIVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  19, 1983 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  recognize  Dr.  Frances 
Berdan.  professor  of  anthropology  at 
California  State,  San  Bernardino.  Dr. 
Berdan  has  been  chosen  as  one  of  two 
outstanding  professors  of  the  year  by 
California  State  University  trustees 
for  her  work  at  the  university,  both  in 
research  and  as  a  teacher. 

Dr.  Berdan  certainly  deserves  this 
much  sought  after  honor.  Having 
taught  at  the  university  for  approxi- 
mately 10  years,  she  is  chairman  of 
the  Anthropology  Department.  Stu- 
dent evaluations  consistently  rate  her 
as  an  effective  teacher.  In  addition,  as 
one  of  few  existing  experts,  she  has 
written  three  books  about  the  Aztecs 
and  their  language. 

I  congratulate  Dr.  Berdan  for  her 
achievements,  and  for  being  honored 
by  California  State  University.  With 
teachers  like  her  in  our  educational 
system,  today's  young  people  wiU 
become  tomorrow's  well-educated,  con- 
cerned citizens  and  leaders.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  GERMANIA 
MAENNERCHOR 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

OP  MSW  YORK 
m  THE  HOTTSX  OP  REPRESERTATTVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  19,  1983 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  the  Germanla  Maennerchor 
of  Port  Chester,  N.Y.  These  enthusias- 
tic singers  have  been  responsible  for 
preserving  the  traditions  of  their 
German  ancestry,  including  the  folk 
lore,  but  most  importantly,  German 
choir  singing. 

Throughout  the  choir's  115-year  his- 
tory it  has  added  a  rich  and  unique 
flavor  to  many  sports  and  cultural 
events  in  Port  Chester.  The  German 
Maennerchor's  outstanding  perform- 
ances has  earned  it  many  awards  as 
well. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
wishing  the  Germanla  Maennerchor 
continued  success  in  sharing  with  us 
its  German  traditions.  We  especially 
wish  the  singers  the  best  of  luck  at 
their  April  23  concert  when  the  group 
will  commemorate  the  300th  anniver- 
sary of  Germans  in  America  and  the 
115th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  Port  Chester  Germanla  Maenner- 
chor.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

CURRENT  SERVICES  DEFENSE 
BUDGET  IS  MISLEADING 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OP  INDIANA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  19,  1983 

•  Mr.  HABOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
current  services  defense  budget  pre- 
pared this  year  by  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  is  seriously  mis- 
leading. It  attempts  to  disguise  the 
magnitude  of  the  increase  in  defense 
outlays  for  1984-88  implied  in  the 
President's  budget  proposals,  under- 
stating that  increase  by  approximately 
$244  billion. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974,  section  605,  requires  that  the 
President  submit  a  current  services 
budget  to  Congress.  This  budget  sets 
out  the  level  of  outlays  smd  budget  au- 
thority "for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  if 
all  programs  and  activities  were  car- 
ried on  during  such  ensuing  fiscal  year 
at  the  same  level  as  the  fiscal  year  in 
progress  and  without  policy  changes  in 
such  programs  and  activities." 

These  current  services  estimates 
have  been  submitted  as  "Special  Anal- 
ysis A"  of  the  fiscal  year  1984  budget. 
The  Joint  Ek;onomic  Committee  is  re- 
quired to  review  the  current  services 
budget  and  report  on  it  to  the  Con- 
gress. The  committee  has  done  this  as 
part  of  its  1983  Joint  Economic 
Report. 

The  members  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  have  agreed,  unanimously, 
that  OMB  "has  inexplicably  departed 
from  the  basic  definitions  of  current 
services  in  the  Budget  Act,"  and  that 
the  resulting  estimates  are  "confusing 
and  misleading."  As  "Special  Analysis 
A"  acknowledges.  OMB  has  made  a 
"major  exception,"  and  used  last 
year's  budget  request  by  the  adminis- 
tration as  the  baseline  Defense 
budget.  This  does  not  reflect  policies 
fuUy  adopted  by  the  Congress  and 
therefore  it  does  not  provide  proper 
current  services  estimates.  The  effect 
of  the  inflated  baseline  is  to  portray 
the  proposed  sizable  increases  in  the 
defense  budget  this  year  as  cuts. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office's 
"programmatic  content  of  baseline" 
estimates  provide  a  much  better  guide- 
post  for  measuring  increases  in  de- 
fense spending.  This  is  shown  as  base- 
line (3)  in  tables  IV  and  V  on  page  104 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee's 
report.  These  CBO  estimates,  not  the 
official  CBO  baseline  for  defense, 
most  nearly  comply  with  the  statutory 
definition  of  the  current  services 
budget.  They  measure  ftmding  neces- 
sary to  fulfill  the  commitments  for  the 
defense  force  structure  and  procure- 
ment program  that  were  approved 
during  the  second  session  of  the  97th 
Congress. 

The  differences  between  the  CBO 
programmatic  component  of  baseline 
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estimates  and  OMB's  current  services 
estimates  are  striking.  Over  the  fiscal 
year  1983-88  period,  the  administra- 
tion's proposed  defense  outlays  repre- 
sent a  reduction  of  $46.9  billion  from 
the^  current  services  estimates,  but 
increases  of  $197.2  billion  in  compari- 
son with  CBO's  program  baseline. 
Thus,  the  choice  of  a  baseline  makes  a 
difference  of  $244.1  billion  over  5 
years.  The  differences  are  even  greater 
in  terms  of  defense  budget  authority. 

The  administration's  current  serv- 
ices defense  budget  does  not  follow  the 
requirements  of  the  law,  and  it  con- 
fuses the  terms  of  the  debate.  The 
debate  over  defense  spending  is  com- 
plex enough  without  these  unex- 
plained departures  from  law  and  cus- 
tomary practice.  It  simply  is  not  accu- 
rate to  claim  that  the  administration's 
proposals  call  for  reductions  in  de- 
fense spending. 

On  March  22, 1  wrote  to  OMB  Direc- 
tor David  Stockman,  pointing  out  the 
inadequacies  in  their  current  services 
budget  for  defense.  I  asked  that  re- 
vised estimates  be  submitted  which 
conform  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the 
requirements  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974.  In  his  response  of 
April  4,  Director  Stockman  indicated 
that  he  would  not  submit  the  request- 
ed estimates  as  part  of  the  fiscal  year 
1984  budget. 

I  have  now  suggested  a  compromise. 
In  the  future,  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  should  provide  tradi- 
tional current  services  analyses  of  all 
budget  areas.  If  OMB  feels  that  a  dif- 
ferent baseline  is  appropriate  for  de- 
fense—or any  other  area— this  could 
also  be  provided,  with  an  explanation 
as  to  why  it  is  deemed  preferable.  The 
Congress  will  then  be  better  able  to 
decide  the  most  appropriate  baseline 
for  our  budget  deliberations. 

My  correspondence  with  Director 
Stockman  and  the  unsuiimous  views  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee's  mem- 
bers, as  expressed  in  our  report,  are 
appended. 

[From  the  March  1983  Report  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  on  the  February 
1983  Economic  Report  of  the  President] 
The  major  shortcoming  of  the  1984  cur- 
rent services  budget  is  its  treatment  of 
budget  authority  and  outlays  for  defense.  In 
an  acimowledged  "major  exception"  to 
normal  practice,  the  Administration  Indi- 
cates that  the  estimated  military  budget  au- 
thority for  1984  and  outlays  for  1984-1987 
are  not  intended  to  represent  costs  "if  all 
programs  and  activities  were  carried  on  .  .  . 
at  the  same  level  as  the  fiscal  year  in 
progress  and  without  policy  changes  In  such 
programs  and  activities,"  the  definition  of 
current  services  in  the  Budget  Act.  Rather, 
the  1984-1987  estimates  are  "those  present- 
ed by  the  Administration  and  used  by  Con- 
gress in  last  year's  budget  deliberations," 
and  the  1988  estimates  "were  developed  con- 
sistent with  this  baseline."  This  baseline  is 
"believed  to  be  the  most  useful  one  for 
measuring  the  effects  of  policy  changes  in 
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the  defense  area."  *  It  la  not  specified  in  the 
Special  Analysis  whether  the  Administra- 
tion or  the  Congress  finds  this  baseline  "the 
most  useful  one,"  nor.  if  the  latter,  how 
such  a  determination  was  made.  And  there 
is  no  Indication  why  similar  baaelines  might 
not  be  "the  most  useful"  as  in  other  areas  as 
weU.  ^ 

The  basis  for  current  services  defense  esti- 
mates has  major  implications.  As  shown  In 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

TaUe  IV,  over  the  1983-1988  period,  the  Ad- 
ministration's proposed  outlays  for  defense 
($1,808.3  billion)  represent  a  $46.9  billion  re- 
duction from  the  Administration's  current 
services  estimates,  but  increases  ranging 
from  $74.0  billion  to  $353.3  billion  in  com- 
tMoison  with  the  other  four  baselines 
listed.*  These  differences  between  proposed 
outlays  and  various  current  services  meas- 
ures vary  by  more  than  $400  billion  over 
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this  period.  Similarly,  fks  shown  In  Table  V, 
over  the  1983-1988  period,  the  Administra- 
tion's proposed  budget  authority  for  defense 
($2,050.5  billion)  represenU  a  $54.4  bUllon 
reduction  from  the  Administration's  current 
services  estimates,  but  increases  ranging 
from  (84.9  billion  to  $389.4  billion  In  com- 
parison with  the  other  four  baselines  listed. 


TABLE  IV.-OUTIAYS  FOR  NATKMAL  DEFENSt  AOMINISTItATION  PROPOSALS  AND  VARNXIS  BASEUNES,  FISCAL  YEARS  1983-88 
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The  difference  between  proposed  budget 
authority  and  various  current  services  meas- 
ures of  budget  authority  vary  by  more  than 
$400  billion  over  this  period.  Percentage  In- 
creases In  defense  outlays  and  budget  au- 
thority using  the  various  measures  are  com- 
pared In  Table  VI  for  1983-1988. 

TABLE  V1.-AVERAGE  ANNUAL  INCREASES  IN  VARIOUS 

MEASURES  OF  DEFENSE  SPENDING,  FISCAL  YEARS  1983-88 
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The  Congressional  Budget  Office  rejected 
Its  "no  real  growth"  estimates  as  Its  base- 
line. The  CBO  "no  real  growth"  path  over 
the  1984-1988  period  Implies  increases  In  de- 
fense outlays  averaging  the  7.3  percent  per 
year  and  increases  In  defense  budget  au- 
thority averaging  5.7  percent  per  year,  well 
above  OMB's  Implicit  estimates,  but  CBO 
felt  that  funding  at  such  levels  "could  re- 
quire cancellation  of  some  Investment  pro- 


grams, rescheduling  of  others,  and  some 
force  structure  deactivation."*  CBO's  "no 
real  growth"  path  probably  does  understate 
a  realistic  level  of  current  services  defense 
spending.  But  it  is  also  clear  that  the  Ad- 
ministration's current  services  defense 
budget  significantly  overstates  the  level  of 
expenditures  consistent  with  the  definition 
of  current  services  contained  in  the  Budget 
Act.  The  most  realistic  benchmark  appears 
to  be  baseline  (3),  C30's  "programmatic 
component  of  baseline." 

In  discussing  the  differences  between  the 
estimated  current  services  and  proposed 
budgets,  the  Administration  cites  savings  in 
the  defense  area  "due  to  lower  Inflation,  the 
1984  pay  freeze,  and  various  program  econo- 
mies." »  The  proposed  pay  freeze  and  pro- 
gram economies  represent  legitimate  sav- 
ings from  current  services  spending.  Lower 
inflation  will  help  restrain  defense  outlays 
by  an  estimated  $35  billion  over  the  1984- 
1988  period  according  to  Administration  es- 
timates, but  by  definition  these  savings  do 
not  represent  savings  from  current  services. 


'OUloe  of  Mmnacement  and  Budget.  "spedaJ 
analyses.  Budget  of  the  United  States  Oovemment, 
Fiscal  Tear  1984."  p.  A-3. 


■  Itiese  comi>arisons  do  not  take  Into  account  any 
differences  between  the  economic  forecasts  of  the 
Administration    and    the    0>ngrenlnal    Budget 


I 


Office.  Such  differences  appear  to  be  relaUvely 
small  in  comparsion  with  the  magnitudes  involved. 

*  Congressional  Budget  Office,  "Baseline  Budget 
Projections  for  Fiscal  Years  1984-88."  p.  46. 

'Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  "Special 
Analyses.  Budget  of  the  United  StaUes  Government, 
Fiscal  Year  1984. "  p.  A-13. 
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properly  defined.  The  current  services 
budget,  M  well  is  the  proposed  budget, 
should  be  reduced  to  tske  account  of  lower 
inflation,  leaving  the  difference  between  the 
two  unchanged. 

In  sununary,  in  many  areas,  the  current 
services  budget  has  been  improved  by  pro- 
viding more  detailed  estimates  of  outlays  by 
fimction  and  receipts  by  source  over  a  five- 
year  period.  A  five-year  analysis  of  current 
services  budget  authority  by  function  would 
also  be  helpful  In  the  defense  area,  the  Ad- 
ministration has  inexplicably  departed  from 
the  basic  definitions  of  current  services  In 
the  Budget  Act  Current  services  defense  es- 
timates baaed  on  last  year's  budget  propos- 
als by  the  Administration  are  confusing  and 
mM—Hing  In  the  future,  the  analysis  of 
the  defmse  program  should  be  based  on  a 
legitimate  current  services  concept,  not  on 
the  previous  year's  budget  proposals. 

Jonrr  EcoMomc  Committsk, 
Comans  or  the  UmraD  States, 
Wathington.  D.C..  March  22. 1983. 
Hon.  David  Stockmaii, 
Director,  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
Executive  Office  BuHding,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Dkas  Ma.  STOCKKAir  The  current  services 
defense  budget  as  prepared  this  year  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  is  seri- 
ously »«<«i«>«Hiwy  Specifically,  it  attempts  to 
disguise  the  magnitude  of  the  increase  in 
defense  outlays  for  1984-88  implied  in  the 
President's  budget  proposals,  understating 
that  increase  by  approximately  (244  billion. 

As  you  are  aware.  Section  605  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  of  1974  requires  that 
the  President  submit  a  ctirrent  services 
budget  to  Congress.  This  budget  sets  out 
the  level  of  outlays  and  budget  authority 
"for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  if  all  programs 
and  activities  were  carried  on  during  such 
ensuing  fiscal  year  at  the  same  level  as  the 
fiscal  year  in  progress  and  without  policy 
changes  in  such  programs  and  activities." 
These  ctirrent  services  estimates  have  been 
submitted  as  Special  Analysis  A  of  the 
Fiscal  Year  1984  budget.  The  Joint  Econom- 
ic Committee  is  required  to  review  the  cur- 
rent services  budget  and  report  on  it  to  the 
Congress.  The  Committee  has  now  done  this 
as  part  of  its  1983  Joint  Economic  Report. 

The  members  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee have  agreed,  unanimously,  that 
OMB  "has  inexplicably  departed  from  the 
basic  definitions  of  current  services  in  the 
Budget  Act,"  uid  that  the  resulting  esti- 
mates are  "confusing  and  misleading."  As 
Special  Analysis  A  acknowledges,  you  have 
made  a  "major  exception,"  and  used  last 
year's  budget  request  by  the  Administration 
as  the  baseline  defense  budget.  These  do  not 
reflect  policies  fully  adopted  by  the  Con- 
gress and  are  therefore  not  proper  "current 
services"  estimates.  The  effect  of  the  inflat- 
ed baseline  is  to  portray  the  proposed  siza- 
ble increases  in  the  defense  budget  this  year 
as  cuts. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  has  pre- 
sented a  baseline  estimate  which  provides  a 
much  better  guidepost  for  measuring  in- 
creases in  defense  spending.  This  is  shown 
as  baseline  (3)  in  Tables  IV  and  V  of  the  en- 
closed. CBO's  baseline  (3)  most  nearly  com- 
plies with  the  statutory  definition  of  the 
current  services  budget.  It  measures  funding 
necessary  to  fulfiU  the  commitments  for  the 
defense  force  structure  and  procurement 
program  that  were  approved  during  the 
second  session  of  the  97th  Congress.  Base- 
line (3)  allows  for  significant  real  growth  in 
defense  spending,  with  real  outlays  rising  by 
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7.1  percent  in  1984  and  an  average  of  3.4 
percent  for  1984-88.  and  real  budget  author- 
ity rlatng  by  5.8  percent  in  1884  and  an  aver- 
age of  2.6  percent  for  1984-418. 

The  differences  between  the  CBO  baseline 
(3)  estimates  and  OMB's  current  services  es- 
timates are  striking.  Over  the  FT  1983-88 
period  your  proposed  defense  outlays  repre- 
sent a  reduction  of  >46.9  billion  from  your 
current  services  estimates,  but  increases  of 
$197.2  billion  in  comparison  with  CBO  base- 
line (3).  Thus  the  choice  of  a  baseline  makes 
a  difference  of  $244.1  billion.  The  differ- 
ences are  even  greater  in  terms  of  defense 
budget  authority. 

Your  current  services  defense  budget  does 
notrfollow  the  reqtiirements  of  the  law  and 
confiises  the  terms  of  the  debate.  The 
debate  over  defense  spending  is  complex 
enough  without  these  unexplained  depar- 
tiu^s  from  law  and  customary  practice.  It 
simply  is  not  ^uxurate  to  claim  that  the  Ad- 
ministration's proposals  call  for  reductions 
in  defense  spending.  Your  figures  are  highly 
misleading  on  the  magnitude  of  the  pro- 
posed defense  buildup. 

In  light  of  the  serious  inadequacies  in 
your  ciurent  services  defense  budget  due  to 
the  acluiowledged  "major  exception"  from 
accepted  procediu-es.  please  submit,  by  April 
1,  1983,  a  letter  setting  forth  current  serv- 
ices defense  budget  estimates  which  in 
OMB's  Judgment  conform  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble to  the  requirements  of  the  Congression- 
al Budget  Act  of  1974. 
Sincerely, 

.    l£E  H.  HAmLTOM. 

Vice  ChairmarL 

OmcK  OP  MAHAonixirr  and  Bodget. 

Waahington,  D.C.,  AprU  4, 1983. 
Hon.  liKX  H.  Hamiltoh. 
Vice  Chairman,  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
U.S.  Congress,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Lec  This  is  in  response  to  your 
recent  letter  which  expresses  concern  about 
the  Defense  current  services  l>aseline  includ- 
ed in  the  President's  1984  Budget. 

I*ursuant  to  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974,  current  services  estimates  for  De- 
fense and  non-Defense  programs  have  been 
provided  to  Congress  since  1977.  These  esti- 
mates, required  only  for  the  current  and 
budget  years,  were  based  on  the  assumption 
that  programs  in  progress  would  continue 
on  a  "level  of  effort"  basis  with  adjustments 
for  inflation  only. 

For  Defense,  however,  the  use  of  current 
services  figures  in  this  manner  has  not  l>een 
very  meaningful  especially  in  view  of  the 
current  consensus  on  the  need  for  some 
level  of  Defense  real  growth.  Furthermore, 
even  if  there  were  no  policy  changes  in  an 
ensuing  budget  year.  Defense  spending 
would  still  continue  to  grow  in  real  terms 
because  of  our  use  of  multi-year  contracts. 

During  last  year's  budget  negotiations, 
Iwth  the  Administration  and  the  Congress 
agreed  that  the  use  of  a  traditional  current 
services  tuuseline  for  Defense  was  unrealistic 
as  a  means  (or  measuring  policy  changes  to 
the  Defense  budget.  Rather,  due  to  the  lack 
of  any  single  pure  concept,  the  Defense 
policy  figures  included  in  the  1983  Presi- 
dent's budget  were  used,  and  were  reviewed 
by  Congress  on  a  multi-year  basis. 

The  concept  for  Defense  current  services 
this  year  reflects  a  continuation  of  last 
year's  agreement  with  Congress.  The  De- 
fense estimates  for  1983  are  based  on  the 
enacted  levels  resulting  from  last  year's  ac- 
tions by  the  Congress.  The  estimates  for 
1984-1987  are  those  presented  by  the  Ad- 
ministration and  used  by  the  Congress  in 
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last  year's  budget  deliberations  and  the  1088 
estimate  is  consistent  with  those  for  1084- 
1987.  This  is  not  unlike  the  concept  present- 
ly used  by  CBO.  The  major  difference  is 
that  the  CBO  methodology  extrapolates 
last  year's  Congressional  Budget  Resolution 
policy  as  a  Defense  current  services  baseline 
rather  than  the  Administration's  policy. 

I  should  also  point  out  that  the  House  and 
Senate  Budget  Committees  are  using  their 
own  baselines  from  which  to  measure  De- 
fense policy  changes.  During  its  delibera- 
tions, the  House  Budget  Committee  used 
CBO's  reestimate  of  Presidential  policy, 
while  the  Senate  is  using  CBO's  Budget 
Resolution  estimates. 

I  believe  the  Administration's  current 
services'  baseline  Is  the  most  meaningful 
one  for  measuring  the  effects  of  Defense 
poUcy  changes  and  Is  in  total  compliance 
with  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974. 
This  is  especially  true  in  the  alisence  of  any 
single  agreed  upon  Congressional  current 
services  baseline  for  Defense. 

We  will,  of  course,  continue  to  work  with 
the  Congress  to  assure  that  the  Defense 
program  ultimately  appropriated  is  one  that 
will  enable  us  to  rebuUd  our  combat  forces 
and  maintain  a  strong  national  sectirlty  pos- 
ture. 

Sincerely, 

David  A.  Stockmah, 

Director.m 


THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES:  ANTI- 
FREEZE 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  nxufois 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  April  19,  1983 

•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Bdr.  Speaker,  the 
Washington  Post  is  against  it.  Time 
magazine  is  against  it.  And  now  the 
New  York  Times  Is  against  it?  I  am  re- 
ferring to  the  nuclear  freeze,  an  idea 
whose  time  has  come  and  gone. 

At  this  point,  I  wish  to  Insert  in  the 
Record,  "Stop  Nukes:  Then  What?" 
an  editorial  in  the  New  York  Times, 
AprU  9.  1983. 

"Stop  Nukes";  Them  What? 

The  nuclear  freeze  resolution  that  comes 
up  before  the  House  of  Representatives  to- 
morrow is  a  primal  scream  against  man- 
kind's atomic  predicament.  O.K.,  agreed: 
The  overhanging  nuclear  nightmare  Justi- 
fies screaming.  But  then  what?  To  exclaim 
"Stop  nukes  now"  displays  passion,  but  no 
practicality.  What's  the  next  sentence? 
Where  is  the  credible  arms  control  policy 
that  freeze  advocates  have  failed  so  far  to 
advance? 

To  its  credit,  the  movement  has  aroused 
widespread  public  support,  undoubtedly 
tempering  the  l>elligerency  of  the  Reagan 
Administration's  statements  and  helping  to 
induce  the  reasonable  new  proposal  for  the 
Euromissile  negotiations  in  Geneva.  The 
freeze  movement  has  also  stirred  Congres- 
sional interest  in  arms  control— prolwbly  in- 
fluencing the  Scowcroft  commission's  far- 
sighted  proposal  to  replace  destabilizing 
multi-warhead  missUes  with  small,  single- 
warhead  "Midgetman." 

Yet  the  proposals  of  the  freeze  movement 
itself  have  barely  evolved  past  the  original, 
simplistic  formula  of  "stop,  now." 


The  House  resolution  still  caUs  for  an  "im- 
mediate" freeze  through  negotiations  with 
Moscow.  Yet  such  negotiations  would  have 
to  take  several  years.  The  resolution  still 
calls  for  a  "verifiable"  halt  in  producing  nu- 
clear arms.  Nice,  but  infeaslble. 

A  freeze  would  ban  weapons  moderniza- 
tion—thus halting  improvements  in  weap- 
ons that  would  stabiltee  the  balance  of 
terror.  The  resolution  calls  for  but  fails  to 
give  useful  "special  attention"  to  destabiliz- 
ing first-strike  weapons.  It  would  freeze 
America  in  a  potentially  vulnerable  Minute- 
man  land-missile  deployment  while  doing 
nothing  about  the  Soviet  Union's  potential 
first-strike  force.  The  remedy,  the  ingenious 
Scowcroft  proposal  to  create  "Midgetman," 
would  be  barred. 

Is  there  some  way  to  harness  all  this  polit- 
ical energy  to  constructive  arms  control 
ends?  There  is  talk  of  a  conference  commit- 
tee compromise  between  House  and  Senate 
resolutions,  but  the  best  that  could  produce 
is  a  least-common-denominator  compromise. 
What's  needed  Is  a  new  approach  to  the 
arms  control  dilemma  along  the  lines  sug- 
gested by  the  Scowcroft  report. 

Two  imaginative  precxirsors  of  this  pro- 
posal are  already  before  Congress:  the 
"build-down"  proposal  sponsored  by  Sena- 
tors Nunn  and  Cohen  would  require  disman- 
tling of  two  older  nuclear  weapons  for  every 
new  one  deployed.  Representative  Gore's 
comprehensive  plan  would  also  move  the  su- 
perpowers toward  the  Scowcroft  goal  of  re- 
ducing multiplewarhead  missiles.  Both 
would  build  on  the  SALT  treaties,  but  em- 
phasize ceilings  on  warheads  rather  than 
launchers  and  missiles. 

A  dozen  or  more  pro-freeze  senators  have 
endorsed  the  build-down  idea.  Unfortimate- 
ly,  instead  of  welcoming  such  innovations, 
many  freeze  enthusiasts  attack  them.  And 
the  House  Democratic  leadership  continues 
to  press  for  the  freeze  resolution:  stop,  now. 
But  there's  still  no  next  sentence.  Where  is 
the  program  to  match  the  piety?* 


WORLDWIDE  CARGO 
PROMOTION  POLICIES 


HON.  LINDY  (MRS.  HALE)  BOGGS 

or  LOUISIAMA 
HI  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKHTATTVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  19,  1983 
•  Mrs.  BOGOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  cargo 
promotion  policies  are  recognized 
worldwide  as  a  means  of  strengthening 
a  nation's  maritime  industry.  Our 
major  trading  partners  support  their 
merchant  fleets  through  subsidies, 
generous  tax  advantages,  and  invest- 
ment financing  assistance.  Many  of 
our  trading  partners  have  special  re- 
quirements for  the  use  of  their  own 
national-flag  vessels. 

The  Competitive  Shipping  and  Ship- 
building Act  of  1983  (H.R.  1242)  would 
result  in  the  establishment  of  a  cargo 
reservation  policy  by  the  United 
States  in  our  bulk  cargo  imports  and 
exports.  H.R.  1242  would  require  that 
5  percent  of  all  U.S.  bulk  commerce  be 
carried  by  U.S.-built,  U.S.-flag  vessels 
the  first  year  after  enactment.  That 
percentage  would  be  raised  by  1  per- 
cent each  year  until  20  percent  of  all 
U.S.  bulk  commerce  is  carried  by 
American  ships. 
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I  think  it  is  important  that  this  pro- 
posal be  examined  in  light  of  world- 
wide cargo  promotion  policies. 

Over  68  cotmtries  have  enacted  or 
are  considering  legislation  to  insure 
some  portion  of  their  domestic  and/or 
international  waterbome  trade  wiU  be 
carried  on  their  national-flag  vessels. 
Twenty-eight  coimtries  liave  signed  bi- 
lateral agreements  with  other  nations 
in  oirder  to  split  their  cargo  shares.  In 
addition,  approximately  63  nations  are 
preparing  for  the  implementation  of 
the  U.N.  Code  of  Conduct  for  Liner 
Conferences  which  is  expected  to 
come  into  force  later  this  year.  Cur- 
rently, several  coimtries  are  borrowing 
the  Code's  40:40:20  cargo-sharing  per- 
centage scheme  and  applying  it  to 
every  segment  of  their  shipping  indus- 
try. 

Among  the  industrialized  cotmtries, 
Ji^ian,  France,  Germany,  and  Spain 
practice  some  form  of  cargo  promo- 
tion, and  many  developing  nations  are 
following  suit. 

The  oil-producing  nations,  including 
Algeria,  Nigeria,  Kuwait.  Mexico, 
Saudi  Arabia,  and  Venezuela  all  re- 
quire a  certain  percentage  of  their  oil 
exports  be  carried  on  their  national 
fleets. 

Countries  with  centrally  planned 
economies  practice  cargo  preference  to 
further  their  political  interests.  Call- 
ing at  over  400  ports  in  100  countries, 
the  fleet  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  is  estimated  to  carry  70  percent 
of  China's  foreign  trade. 

Further  augmenting  the  effects  of 
the  proliferation  of  worldwide  cargo 
promotion  policies  are  various  discrim- 
inatory practices  by  many  nations- 
ranging  from  government  pressure  to 
rebates  and  other  favorable  treat- 
ment—which serve  to  enhance  the  car- 
riage of  those  nations'  flag  vessels. 

Here  are  several  si>ecif  ic  examples  of 
the  cargo  policies  pursued  by  our  trad- 
ing partners. 

niDUSTIUAUZED  OOUHTRIXS 

France 

A  1928  law  requires  two-thirds  of 
French  crude  oU  requirements  be  car- 
ried in  French-flag  ships  for  security 
reasons.  A  1934  law  requires  40  per- 
cent of  coal  imports  be  carried  on 
French-flag  vessels. 

Qermanv 

Shipowners  and  operators  may  re- 
ceive a  50-i>ercent  reduction  in  the 
normal  corporate  tax  on  income 
earned  from  shipping  services  in  the 
foreign  trades. 

Spain 

The  coimtry  restricts  to  national 
vessels,  through  government  monopo- 
lies, many  imports  such  as  petroleum, 
tobacco,  and  cotton. 

OIL-PRODOCINC  COTTMTRIES 

Algeria 
The  government  requires  a  50-per- 
cent cargo  clause  in  export  contracts 
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for  both  oil  and  LNG  giving  prefer- 
ence to  Algerian-flag  vessels. 

The  government  also  requires  tliat 
50  percent  of  all  trade  be  carried  on 
national-flag  ships. 

Kuwait 
Crude  oil  and  LPO  sales  contracts 
includes    terms    which    require    that 
cargo  prf erence  be  given  to  Kuwaiti- 
flag  tankers. 

Mexico 
The  Mexican  Government  is  giving 
top  priority  to  the  goal  of  carrying  40 
percent  of  its  cargo  on  its  own  ships. 

PEMEX  (the  government-owned  pe- 
troletmi  industry)  traffic  is  reserved  to 
national-flag  vessels. 

Nigeria 
Nigeria  plans  to  transport  50  percent 
of  its  oU  production  in  its  own  vessels. 
Currently,  it  has  one  tanker  of  270,000 
deadweight  tons  capable  of  carrying 
2,000,000  barrels  of  crude  oil. 
Saudi  Arabia 
Saudi  Arabia  reserves  25  percent  of 
its  trade  to  national-flag  vessels  when 
financing  and  other  terms  are  com- 
petitive. 

In  January  1975,  Saudi  Arabia 
passed  legislation  that  required  5  per- 
cent of  Saudi  exports  (primarily  oil)  to 
be  carried  on  Saudi  vessels.  This  is  to 
increase  to  50  percent  by  1980. 
Venezuela 
A  law  reserves  50  percent  of  Venezu- 
ela's general  cargo  foreign  trade  to  the 
national-flag  fleet  and  requires  the 
companies  receiving  this  benefit  to  be 
80  percent  Venezuelan  owned  and  100 
percent  Venezuelan  administered. 

The  Law  for  the  Protection  and  De- 
velopment of  the  National  Merchant 
Marine  enables  the  National  Executive 
to  reserve  for  national  vessels  no  less 
than  10  percent  of  petroleum  and  pe- 
troleum products,  and  of  other  bulk 
cargo,  such  as  iron,  wheat,  and  so 
forth,  until  attaining  at  least  50  per- 
cent of  total  commerce.  The  Govern- 
ment has  not  yet  made  use  of  this  fa- 
cility. 

other  SELECTED  COOIfTRIBS 

firturti 

The  Government  has  a  monopoly  on 
the  transportation  of  petroleum  and 
petroleiun  products. 

Since  1967,  BrazU's  legislation  has 
called  for  the  establishment  of  cargo 
quotas  through  pooling  agreements 
aimed  at  achieving  a  40-percent  share 
for  Brazilian-flag  ships  and  20  percent 
for  third  flags. 

Interministerial  Regulation  No.  58, 
January  18,  1983.  reserves  100  percent 
of  imported  cargoes  of  wheat  and  coal 
among  domestic  carriers. 
ChiU 

Fifty  percent  of  Chile's  foreign  trade 
is  reserved  for  Chilean-flag  vessels 
except  where  reciprocity  by  foreign 
countries  will  determine  the  participa- 
tion of  their  national  carriers  above  or 
below  this  limit. 
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Sgvpt 

Egypt  has  a  goal  of  carrying  30  per- 
cent of  its  trade  on  Egyptian-owned 
ships. 

The  Egjrptian  Co.  for  Maritime 
Transport  htmdles  all  maritime  trans- 
portati(m  matters  relating  to  booking 
ship  space  and  chartering  vessels  for 
the  tranqwrtation  of  all  imported  and 
exported  goods  to  and  from  Egypt  on 
behalf  of  all  the  importing  and  export- 
ing Egyptian  entities.  It  Is  also 
charged  with  achieving  full  and  eco- 
nomical employment  for  Egyptian-flag 
vessels. 

India 

It  is  the  Government's  policy  that  in 

the  future.  100  percent  of  oil  Imports 

should  be  carried  in  Indian-flag  vessels 

as  compared  to  the  present  70  percent. 

Indonesia  > 

Indonesia  allocates  45  percent  of  its 
European  cargoes  for  its  own  flag  ves- 
sels. 

(Sources:  U.S.  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, Maritime  Administration, 
Maritime  Subsidies,  February  1983. 
n.S.  Department  of  State,  Office  of 
Maritime  Affairs,  1983.)« 


SALUTE  TO  HON.  VENN  W.  PUR- 
GESON— OUTGOING  MAYOR  OP 
THE  CITY  OP  HAWAIIAN  GAR- 
DENS. CAUP. 

HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

opcAuroRmA 

nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPRESDrTATrVES 

Tuesday.  April  19,  1983 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  1 
week  from  tonight  a  ceremony  will  be 
held  in  the  council  chambers  of  the 
dty  of  Hawaiian  Gardens,  Calif.,  to 
honor  its  outgoing  mayor.  Hon.  Venn 
W.  Purgeson. 

Bom  in  Iowa,  and  educated  in  Wis- 
consin. Venn  has  been  quite  active  in 
and  about  the  community  of  Hawaiian 
Gardens  for  many  years. 

He  first  became  active  in  civic  affairs 
in  1950  when  he  began  an  18-year  stint 
on  a  local  school  board.  While  serving 
on  the  board.  Venn  became  a  charter 
member  of  the  Hawaiian  Gardens  City 
Council  (1964)  and  shortly  thereafter 
(1967).  he  served  his  first  term  as 
mayor.  After  being  reelected  to  the 
council.  Venn  began  his  second  term 
as  mayor  in  1971. 

Although  Venn  has  been  instrumen- 
tal in  the  development  of  Hawaiian 
Gardens,  he  has  also  been  affiliated 
with,  and  an  officer  in.  numerous  pro- 
fessional and  civic  organizations. 
These  include:  Past  president  of  the 
California  Contract  Cities  Association: 
voting  delegate  to  the  League  of  Cali- 
fornia Cities;  member  of  the  Urban 
Problems  Committee  of  the  League  of 
California  Cities:  past  president-of  the 
Amateur  Baseball  Congress  of  C^f  or- 
nia:  member  of  the  Local  Unlfed  Way 
Board  of  Directors:  member,  of  the 
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board  of  directors  of  Lakewood 
Y.M.C.A.;  and  a  member  of  the  Hawai- 
ian Gardens  Lion's  Club.  In  addition 
to  this.  Venn  also  has  found  the  time 
to  be  an  honorary  life  member  of  the 
Parent  Teachers  Association;  charter 
member  of  the  Hawaiian  Gardens 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  and  a  member 
of  the  Artesia  High  School  Boosters 
CHub. 

As  you  can  see,  Mr.  Speaker,  Venn 
Purgeson  has  been  a  busy  man.  Over 
the  years,  he  has  been  called  upon 
time  and  again  to  serve  his  community 
and  this  has  made  Hawaiian  Gsirdens 
a  better  place  to  live.  The  residents  of 
Hawaiian  Gardens  are  lucky  Venn 
came  into  their  lives.  Although  he  is 
completing  his  third  term  as  mayor,  I 
am  confident  that  he  wUl  continue  to 
play  a  major  role  in  Hawaiian  Gardens 
and  the  surrounding  area. 

My  wife,  Lee,  joins  me  in  congratu- 
lating Mayor  Venn  Purgeson  on  this 
special  occasion.  We  wish  him  and  his 
wife,  Gladys,  and  their  three  children. 
Charles,  Carol,  and  Peggy  the  best  in 
all  their  future  endeavors.* 


Apnl  19,  1983 


RETIREMENT  OP  JUDGE 
THOlilAS  N.  HEALY 


VOLUNTARISM  AT  ITS  BEST 


HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

or  mw  MEXICO 
in  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  19,  1983 

•  Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  are  certain  people  who  do  spe- 
cial things  for  others  and  many  times 
their  work  goes  unnoticed.  Ruth 
Holmes  of  Santa  Pe.  N.  Mex.,  is  one  of 
those  people.  She  steps  in  during 
times  of  crisis  and  sets  an  example  by 
offering  her  help  to  others.  She  is 
truly  one  of  America's  unsung  hero- 
ines. 

Recently,  a  little  8-month-old  Tesu- 
que  Pueblo  girl  in  my  district  lost  a 
battle  for  her  life  because  a  liver 
transplant  donor  could  not  be  located 
in  time.  Ruth  Holmes  worked  valiantly 
on  behalf  of  young  Leah  Addison  and 
offered  to  help  the  young  girl's  par- 
ents. She  set  up  an  accoimt  at  the 
Bank  of  Santa  Fe  where  she  works  to 
raise  voluntary  contributions  designed 
to  ease  the  financial  burden  on  the 
Addisons.  Others  caught  on  to  the 
compassionate  spirit  of  Ruth  Holmes 
and  offered  to  help  in  any  way  they 
could.  Their  contributions  and  out- 
pourings of  concern  helped  the  Addi- 
sons when  they  needed  it  the  most. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  hundreds  of 
Ruth  Holmeses  across  our  Nation. 
Each  is  quietly  working  to  better  the 
lives  of  someone  in  their  commimlty. 
Too  often  their  work  goes  unnoticed 
and  unpraised. 

On  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  Third 
District  of  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  I 
offer  my  gratitude  to  Ruth.  She  is 
truly  a  shining  example  of  vol- 
untarism at  its  best.* 


HON.  VIC  FAZIO 

orcAuroRinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESERTATITES 

Tuesday.  April  19.  1983 

•  Mr.  PAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an 
honor  for  me  to  rise  today  to  com- 
mend the  outstanding  achievements  of 
Hon.  Thomas  N.  Healy  upon  his  retire- 
ment from  the  California  Superior 
Court.  Judge  Healy,  bom  In  San  Pran- 
clsco,  Calif.,  is  one  of  the  most  senior 
members  on  the  California  bench,  a 
valued  and  concerned  public  servant, 
and  a  trusted  and  active  member  of 
the  community  In  Solano  County. 

Appointed  by  Gov.  Ekimund  G.  (Pat) 
Brown,  Sr.,  in  Pebruary  1962,  Judge 
Healy  was  elected  the  same  year  and 
reelected  without  opposition  In  1968, 
1974,  and  1980.  He  served  7  years  as 
presiding  and  criminal  calendar  Judge, 
7  more  years  as  Juvenile  court  judge, 
and  the  balance  in  domestic  relations, 
probate,  and  civil  law  and  motion.  In 
addition,  from  Pebruary  2  through 
April  30,  1981,  he  served  as  an  associ- 
ate Justice  pro  tempore  of  the  Califor- 
nia Court  of  Appeal,  first  appellate 
district,  in  San  Prancisco. 

Judge  Healy  has  dedicated  himself 
to  improving  the  public's  imderstand- 
ing  of  the  Judicial  system.  Por  the  last 
several  years  he  has  authored  a 
weekly  column  in  the  Vallejo  Inde- 
pendent Press,  "The  Law  Lightly."  He 
has  served  as  president  of  the  Solano 
County  Bar  Association  and  as  a 
member  of  a  number  of  National, 
State,  and  local  professional  and  civic 
organizations,  including  the  American 
Legion,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
the  Elks,  the  Knights  of  Colimibus, 
and  the  Kiwanis.  Judge  Healy  has  en- 
couraged other  members  of  the  bench 
to  reserve  time  for  these  and  other 
civic  activities  in  order  to  help  dispel 
the  "myths  that  the  courts  are  not 
service-oriented  and  are  Indifferent  to 
the  rights  of  law-abiding  constitu- 
ents." Through  his  own  career  he  has 
set  such  an  example. 

Judge  Healy  once  said: 

The  legal  system,  as  can  be  said  of  every 
hunum  institution,  is  imperfect.  But  that 
truism  should  never  provoke  us  into  taking 
ourselves  too  seriously  or  deter  us  from 
giving  each  day  and  each  case  our  best  en- 
deavor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Judge  Healy's  wisdom 
and  Judicial  insight  will  be  sorely 
missed  on  the  California  bench.  But  I 
say  with  a  great  deal  of  confidence 
and  satisfaction  that  Judge  Healy  will 
continue  to  be  an  active  and  vital  force 
in  the  affairs  of  Solano  County, 
making  it  a  better  place  for  all  to  live 
and  work.* 


ApHl  19,  1983 

LEAGUE  OP  FEDERAL  RECREA- 
TION ASSOCIATIONS  PROVIDES 
VALUABLE  SERVICE 

HON.  MICHAeTd.  BARNES 

OFMAKTLAIID 
Of  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESERTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  19.  1983 
•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and 
their  staffs  the  work  of  the  League  of 
Federal  Recreation  Associations.  Inc. 
The  league  provides  a  host  of  services 
and  information  used  by  Federal  em- 
ployees and  retirees,  and  its  members 
organize  activities  that  include  tourna- 
ment play  in  a  great  variety  of  sports, 
summer  picnics,  holiday  parties,  and 
health  fairs. 

Twenty-three  years  ago,  Ciovem- 
ment  recreation  and  welfare  groups 
decided  to  pool  their  ideas  and  ex- 
change Information  on  a  Govemment- 
wide  basis,  and  the  league  was  found- 
ed. Today,  it  serves  85  member  organi- 
zations In  the  Washington  metropoli- 
tan area  and  offers  a  host  of  services 
to  over  250,000  employees. 

I  have  been  particularly  impressed 
by  league  Initiatives  that  encourage  in- 
dividual self-help.  League  organiza- 
tions arrange  seminars  and  training 
programs  on  topics  such  as  financial 
management,  health  care,  and  stress 
control.  Organizations  also  help  point 
employees  toward  appropriate  educa- 
tional opportunities  that  employees 
need  and  want.  The  league  under- 
writes its  efforts  as  an  information 
network/assistance  network  by  utiliz- 
ing volimteers  who  give  generously  of 
their  time,  through  membership  dues, 
and  by  retaining  minimal  profits  from 
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tions.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  24144,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20024;  telephone  554-6910.  I 
would  also  like  to  take  this  opportuni- 
ty to  thank  the  league's  president,  Mr. 
Paul  Leo,  of  the  Defense  Communica- 
tions Agency,  and  its  president-elect, 
Mr.  Jack  Shockey  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation,  as  well  as 
its  executive  coordinator,  Mr.  Austin 
Gattis,  for  bringing  this  very  worth- 
while effort  to  my  attention.* 


9071 

ALL-AMERICAN  CITY  AWARDED 
TO  SANTA  ANA 


FRANKLIN  GENERAL 
HOSPITAL'S  20TH  ANNIVERSARY 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  League  of  Federal 
Recreation  Associations  clearly  adds 
an  important  dimension  to  the  Federal 
workplace  that  Is  more  needed  than 
ever.  At  a  time  when  job  satisfaction 
and  morale  have  declined  throxigtiout 
Government,  the  league  provides  con- 
structive outlets  and  opportunities 
that  employees  need  and  want. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  and  their 
staffs  to  get  in  touch  with  league  rep- 
resentatives and  acquaint  themselves 
with  Its  programs,  which,  by  the  way, 
are  also  available  to  Government  em- 
ployees who  work  on  Capitol  Hill.  If 
Members  are  as  impressed  with  the 
league's  work  as  I  have  been,  they  may 
want  to  provide  support  by  encourag- 
ing Federal  facilities  to  provide  assist- 
ance and  space  to  the  league's  many 
organizations  and  programs.  This  valu- 
able family  of  organizations  works 
without  any  Government  fimding,  and 
yet.  as  I  have  said,  makes  a  direct  con- 
tribution to  the  quality  of  Federal 
service. 

If  you  wish  to  contact  the  league, 
please  address  correspondence  to  the 
League  of  Federal  Recreation  Associa- 


HON.  RAYMOND  J.  McGRATH 

OP  HKW  TORK 
nc  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEKT ATTVES 

Tuesday,  April  19.  1983 
•  Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  the  accomplishments  of 
an  outstanding  hospital  in  my  home- 
town and  congressional  district  in 
Nassau  Coimty,  N.Y. 

Twenty  years  ago,  Franklin  General 
Hospital  was  established  by  a  group  of 
physicians  as  a  146-bed  private  hospi- 
tal. Within  a  year,  60  beds  were  added 
because  of  the  shortage  of  hospital 
services  in  Nassau  County. 

By  the  end  of  its  first  decade  of  serv- 
ice to  our  community,  Franklin  Gener- 
al became  a  nonprofit  voluntary  hospi- 
tal governed  by  a  community  board  of 
trustees.  This  unique  transfer  of  own- 
ership was  prompted  by  the  changing 
concepts  of  health  care  delivery  in  the 
medical  field. 

Franklin  Generals  second  decade 
under  commimlty  sponsorship  was  a 
dynamic  period.  Ehuing  that  time,  the 
hospital  had  completed  a  new  16-bed 
emergency  department,  an  urgently 
needed  99-bed  addition,  and  a  300-car 
parking  field.  Included  In  the  addi- 
tions to  the  facility  were  an  eight-bed 
coronary  care  unit  and  an  eight-bed 
intensive  care  unit,  which  is  consid- 
ered one  of  the  finest  In  the  area.  Also 
included  was  a  21-bed  short-term  psy- 
chiatric unit. 

The  hospital  is  looking  forward  to  a 
third  decade  of  service  to  its  surroimd- 
ing  communities.  Franklin  General 
now  has  a  total  of  305  beds,  including 
a  new  set  of  initiatives  geared  toward 
teaching  programs,  home  care  and 
long-term  care  services  and  other  out- 
reach programs  geared  for  the  elderly. 
As  a  member  of  the  hospital's  advi- 
sory committee.  I  believe  the  future 
holds  many  promises  for  Franklin 
General.  Despite  changes  and  innova- 
tions in  the  hospital  field,  one  thing 
remains  constant:  Franklin  General  is 
continuing  Its  commitment  to  provid- 
ing quality  health  care  to  all.* 


HON.  JERRY  M.  PATTERSON 

OPCALXrOKHIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REFRESEMTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  19,  1983 
•  Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
city  of  Santa  A/ia  was  recently  chosen 
as  a  recipient  of  the  Ail-American  City 
Award,  a  national  honor  bestowed  by 
the  National  Municipal  League.  Be- 
cause the  award  recognizes  citizen  in- 
volvement by  community  residents,  it 
is  also  a  direct  reflection  on  the  mayor 
of  Santa  Ana,  Gordon  Bricken. 

Having  served  as  mayor  of  Santa 
Ana  since  April  14,  1981,  Mr.  Bricken 
Is  now  stepping  down  from  that  post. 

Gordon  Bricken  has  been  an  out- 
standing leader  in  contributing  to  the 
general  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the 
city  of  Santa  Ana,  and  has  been  a  cen- 
tral force  in  the  growth  of  the  commu- 
nity. Mr.  Bricken  has  been  instrumen- 
tal in  creating  a  new  image  for  the  city 
of  Santa  Ana  through  community  ac- 
tivities such  as  the  Golden  City  Days, 
the  Commimlty  Christmas  Tree  and 
Christmas  Parade,  and  the  Ambassa- 
dor's Ball.  He  has  also  encouraged 
open  conunimications  between  citizens 
and  local  government  through  commu- 
nity programs  such  as  the  Mayor's 
Roundtables  and  the  Santa  Ana  To- 
morrow Conferences. 

During  Mr.  Bricken's  term  as  mayor, 
many  projects  came  to  fruition  in  the 
city  of  Santa  Ana.  including  the 
awarding  of  a  cable  television  fran- 
chise, the  opening  of  the  Downtown 
Parking  Structure,  the  initial  develop- 
ment of  Sasser  Park,  and  the  opening 
of  the  Orange  County  World  Trade 
Center. 

(3ordon  Bricken  has  taken  part  In 
various  programs  that  have  had  a  ben- 
eficial impact  on  the  city  of  Santa 
Ana.  Mayor  Bricken  led  the  Orange 
County  delegation  to  the  "Invest  In 
America's  Cities"  Conference  In  Hong 
Kong  and  served  on  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Santa  Ana  Economic  Devel- 
opment Corp. 

In  addition,  as  chairman  of  the 
urban  rail  subcommittee  of  the  UJS. 
Conference  of  Mayors,  Mr.  Bricken 
has  supported  local  rail  transportation 
through  active  participation  in  local 
and  national  conferences. 

In  recognition  of  his  distinguished 
and  unselfish  contribution  toward 
civic  betterment,  it  is  with  pleasure 
that  I  Invite  my  colleagues  to  Join  me 
in  recognizing  Gordon  Bricken  for  his 
dedicated  work  as  mayor  of  Santa 
Ana,  Calif.  The  citizens  of  Santa  Ana 
and  I  appreciate  the  mayor's  hard 
work  and  accomplishments  and  will 
miss  his  outstanding  leadership.* 
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SHEILA  PETERSEN:  VOLUNTEER 
OP  THE  TEAR 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

or  IfZW  TOKX 
nr  TBX  HOUSE  or  REPRZSDfTATIVXS 

Tuesday,  AprU  19, 1983 

•  Mr.  OTTINOER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  extend  oiy  congratula- 
tions to  Sheila  Petersen,  of  North 
Salem,  N.Y.,  who  is  being  named  West- 
chester County  Volunteer  of  the  Year, 
1983,  by  the  Volunteer  Service  Bureau 
of  Westchester  Coimty. 

Her  dedication  to  improving  the 
quality  of  life  for  terminally  ill  chU- 
dren  has  made  her  truly  deserving  of 
this  award  and  I  would  like  to  share 
some  of  her  achievements  with  my  col- 
leagues. In  1978  Ms.  Petersen  pio- 
neered the  fund  "Friends  of  Karen"  to 
raise  money  for  Karen  Maclnnes,  a 
terminally  ill  patient  who  wished  to 
die  at  home.  Ms.  Petersen's  fund  rais- 
ing drive  made  this  possible.  The 
money  was  used  so  that  Karen  could 
receive  proper  medical  care  yet  remain 
at  home  surrounded  by  those  that 
loved  her. 

This  was  Just  the  beginning  of  Ms. 
Petersen's  work  with  terminally  ill 
children.  Because  of  her  complete 
dedication  the  "Friends  of  Karen" 
fund  continues  to  thrive,  increasing 
public  awareness  of  terminally  iU  chil- 
dren's desire  to  be  able  to  die  at  home, 
while  raising  the  funds  to  make  this 
possible. 

Bis.  Petersen's  work  does  not  stop 
with  this  fund.  She  provides  much 
more  than  financial  assistance  to  fami- 
lies with  terminally  ill  children.  In- 
stead she  gives  all  of  her  resources  and 
makes  herself  available  at  all  times  to 
bring  emotional  support  to  these  fami- 
lies during  a  most  difficult  time.  I 
must  truly  commend  Sheila  Petersen, 
once  again,  and  wish  her  continued 
success  as  she  makes  it  possible  both 
financially  and  emotionally  for  termi- 
nally ill  children  to  live  their  last  days 
at  home. 

I  would  also  like  to  commend  three 
other  volunteer  groups  that  will  be 
honored  by  the  Westchester  County 
Volunteer  Bureau.  The  Westchester 
Nature  Helpers  are  a  group  of  volun- 
teers who  provide,  at  any  time  of  day 
or  night,  emotional  support  for  their 
neighbors.  Although  informally  orga- 
nized, this  group  has  provided  crucial 
preventive  mental  health  intervention. 

Roger  C.  Paulmeno  will  be  receiving 
the  student  volunteer  award.  His  work, 
though,  has  extended  far  beyond  his 
student  project.  Mr.  Paulmeno  volun- 
teers at  the  Geriatric  Continuing 
Treatment  Program  of  Central  West- 
chester Mental  Health  Service.  He  is 
extensively  involved  in  all  aspects  of 
patient  care  and  has  become  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  staff. 

Finally,  I  wouJd  like  to  congratulate 
the  woiiurs  at  Reader's  Digest  for 
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their  involvement  in  Project  LIVE. 
This  program,  provides  a  one-to-one 
tutoring  experience  for  middle  school 
children  who  have  fallen  behind  the 
required  reading  level.  The  employees 
at  Reader's  Digest  who  have  volun- 
teered their  time,  tutor  the  children  at 
work,  thus  providing  them  both  with 
help  in  basic  slcllls.  yet  also  added  vo- 
cational exposure.  This  program  has 
been  most  instrumental  in  increasing 
the  children's  academic  and  emotional 
growth.* 


Apnl  19, 1983 


April  19, 1983 


DOW  CHEBdICAL  CO..  AND 
DIOXIN 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  DASCHLE 

OP  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPRESEMTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  19.  1983 

•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
today's  New  York  Times.  April  19, 
1983,  a  front  page  article  appeared  re- 
vealing what  many  of  us  have  been 
sajring  for  some  time;  that  the  Dow 
Chemical  Co.  was  aware  of  the  health 
hazards  and  toxicity  of  dioxin,  the 
contaminant  found  in  agent  orange 
and  other  herbicides,  before  extensive 
use  of  agent  orange  and  these  other 
herbicides  occurred  both  in  Southeast 
Asia  and  in  the  United  States.  Dow  of 
course,  made  no  effort  to  notify  the 
USDA.  DOD,  or  any  other  major  gov- 
ernmental purchaser  of  dioxin  con- 
taminated herbicides  of  their  con- 
cerns. 

Dow's  track  record  on  dioxin  has 
been  far  from  exemplary  and  the  in- 
formation revealed  in  the  Times  arti- 
cle today  further  damages  the  claims 
of  Dow,  the  Veterans'  Administration 
and  others  that  dioxin  is  relatively 
safe  and  that  veterans  in  Vietnam  are 
unlikely  to  be  suffering  unusual 
health  effects  as  a  result  of  their  ex- 
posure to  dioxin  contaminated  chemi- 
cals. I  submit  this  article  for  the 
Record  and  hope  that  all  Members 
and  staff  will  take  the  time  to  read  it. 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  19. 1983] 
1965  Memos  Show  Dow's  Anxiett  or 

DiOXIR 

(By  David  Biimham) 

WASHniGTOR,  April  18.— Almost  20  years 
ago,  scientists  from  four  rival  chemical  com- 
panies attended  a  closed  meeting  at  the 
Dow  Chemical  Company's  headquarters. 
The  subject  was  the  health  hazards  of 
dioxon.  a  toxic  contaminant  found  in  a 
widely  used  herbicide  that  the  companies 
maniifactured. 

Shortly  after  the  meeting  in  Midland, 
Mich.,  on  March  24.  1965,  one  of  those  at- 
tending wrote  in  a  memorandum  that  Dow 
did  not  want  its  findings  about  dioxin  made 
public  because  the  situation  might  "ex- 
plode" and  generate  a  new  wave  of  govern- 
ment regulation  for  the  chemical  industry. 
Another  scientist  noted  that  Dow  officials 
had  disclosed  at  the  meeting  a  study  which 
showed  that  dioxin  caused  "severe"  liver 
damage  in  rabbits. 


Dioxin,  which  has  aJso  been  linked  to 
birth  defects  and  skin  disorders  in  laborato- 
ry animals,  is  believed  to  be  the  deadliest 
chemical  made  by  man,  but  its  effects  on 
humans  have  been  difficult  to  prove  conclu- 
sively. Since  the  Midland  session,  various 
studies  have  yielded  conflicting  evidence  on 
whether  dioxin  increases  the  risk  of  cancer 
In  humans. 

Although  it  has  been  known  for  many 
years  that  Dow  held  the  1965  meeting  with 
Its  competitors,  excerpts  from  corporate 
memorandums  about  the  session  are  only 
now  beginning  to  emerge  as  a  result  of  a 
lawsuit  filed  in  1979  against  Dow  and  sever- 
al other  chemical  companies.  The  memoran- 
dums raise  the  possibility  that  Dow  scien- 
tists have  been  saying  one  thing  in  private 
about  dioxin  while  the  company's  manage- 
ment has  said  something  else  in  public. 

"There  is  absolutely  no  evidence  of  dioxin 
doing  any  damage  to  humans  except  for 
something  called  chloracne,"  Paul  P.  Oref- 
fice.  the  president  of  Dow,  said  last  month 
on  NBC's  "Today"  show.  "It's  a  rash."  Dow 
has  performed  medical  tests  on  individuals 
suffering  from  chloracne  for  "over  20 
years,"  he  added,  "and  there  is  no  evidence 
of  any  damage  other  than  this  rash  which 
went  away  soon  after." 

Dow's  critics  challenge  the  accuracy  of 
Mr.  Oreffice's  flat  assertion  that  there  is  no 
evidence  that  dioxin  causes  human  damage 
other  than  chloracne  and  also  charge  that 
Dow  has  failed  to  publish  all  the  Informa- 
tion It  has  collected  in  its  own  dioxin  re- 
search. Furthermore,  they  say,  Dow  has  sys- 
tematically resisted  Federal  and  state  ef- 
forts to  learn  about  and  regulate  dioxin. 

According  to  a  pretrial  motion  filed  by 
Yannacone  it  Associates,  the  legal  organiza- 
tion created  to  represent  the  Vietnam  veter- 
ans In  the  Agent  Orange  case,  the  1965 
meeting  on  dioxin  was  attended  by  eight  of 
Dow's  senior  scientists  and  six  officials  of 
Hooker  Chemical;  the  Diamond  Alkali  Com- 
pany, which  later  became  part  of  Diamond 
Shamrock,  and  the  Hercules  Powder  Com- 
pany. A  representative  of  the  Monsanto 
Chemical  Company  was  invited  but  did  not 
attend. 

Donald  R.  Prayer,  a  spokesman  for  Dow, 
confirmed  in  an  interview  April  5  that  the 
giant  chemical  company  had  called  the 
meeting  to  discuss  the  health  hazards  of 
dioxin.  "We  feel  the  meeting  was  pretty 
dam  straightforward  and  proper,"  he  said. 
"I  think  on  the  balance  that  the  record 
shows  we  discovered  a  problem,  sought  out 
our  competitors  and  tried  to  give  them  in- 
formation and  a  means  to  control  the  prob- 
lem." 

IRVITATIOM  TO  MXETIMG 

The  pretrial  motion  filed  by  Yannacone  & 
Associates  quoted  a  number  of  documents. 
V.  K.  Rowe,  then  director  of  Dow's  Bio- 
chemical Research  Laboratory;  said  in  his 
invitation  to  the  meeting  that  Dow  had 
been  researching  "toxlcologlcal  problems 
caused  by  the  presence  of  certain  highly 
toxic  impurities  in  certain  samples"  of  the 
herbicide  2,4, 5-T  tmd  wished  to  share  its 
findings.  The  Dow  laboratory  was  and  is  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  the  world's  finest  private- 
ly owned  toxicology  labs. 

Two  days  after  the  meeting,  C.  L.  Dunn,  a 
chemist  who  was  manager  for  regulatory  af- 
fairs for  Hercules,  summarized  in  writing 
what  he  had  been  told. 

"Dow  says  that  their  examination  of  their 
own  and  competitors'  2,4,5-T  products  con- 
tain what  they  call  'surprisingly  liigh' 
amounts  of  the  toxic  impurities,"  he  wrote. 


"In  addition  to  the  skin  effect,"  he  wrote, 
describlns  the  results  of  tests  on  rabbits, 
"liver  damage  is  severe,  and  a  no-effect  level 
baaed  on  liver  response  has  not  yet  been  es- 
tablished. Even  vigorous  washing  of  the  skin 
15  minutes  after  application  will  not  pre- 
vent damage  and  may  possibly  enhance  the 
absorption  of  the  material.  There  is  some 
evidence  it  is  systemic." 

PEAK  OR  SrrUATIOR 

Dr.  John  Prawley.  the  chief  toxlcologlst 
for  Hercules,  who  had  also  attended  the 
March  meeting,  got  a  follow-up  telephone 
call  four  months  later  from  Earl  Pamum.  a 
Dow  executive.  Dr.  Prawley  immediately 
wrote  a  confidential  memorandum  to  the 
fUe. 

Mr.  Famum,  he  wrote,  said  he  was  calling 
on  behalf  of  a  Dow  vice  president.  Donald 
Baldwin,  and  "stated  that  Dow  was  ex- 
tremely frightened  that  this  situation  might 
explode." 

"They  are  aware  that  their  competitors 
are  marketing  2.4,5-T  wlUch  contains 
'alarming  amounts'  of  acnegen,"  Dr.  Praw- 
ley continued,  referring  to  dioxin,  "and  if 
the  Government  leams  about  this  the  whole 
industry  will  suffer.  They  are  particularly 
fearful  of  a  Congressional  investigation  and 
excessive  restrictive  legislation  on  the  man- 
ufacture of  pesticides  which  might  result." 

A  second  memorandiun  written  by  Dr. 
Prawley.  and  quoted  in  part  by  lawyers  for 
the  veterans,  said  he  had  Just  received  new 
information  about  health  effects  of  dioxin 
from  Monsanto,  which  did  not  send  a  repre- 
sentative to  the  meeting.  "From  the  data 
provided,  a  sample  which  contained  5  parts 
per  million  would  be  acutely  toxic,"  he 
wrote.  "Whether  this  refers  to  death  or 
liver  damage  is  not  clear." 

Daniel  Bishop,  a  Monsanto  spokesman, 
said  in  an  interview  that  tils  company 
"didn't  do  any  testing,  period,  not  then  and 
not  now."  He  said  that  a  fair  reading  of  Dr. 
Prawley's  full  statement  would  make  it  clear 
that  he  had  not  received  the  toxicity  infor- 
mation from  Monsanto,  but  was  not  able  to 
identify  the  information's  source  because 
the  material  in  the  Agent  Orange  case  had 
been  sealed  by  the  Judge.  The  documents 
were  sealed  at  the  chemical  companies'  re- 
quest. 

GROtTP  OP  TS  COMPOITRDS 

Dioxin  is  the  name  given  to  any  of  a 
family  of  75  compounds,  called  dibenzo- 
para-dioxins,  composed  of  benzene  mole- 
cules and  oxygen  atoms.  The  compounds  are 
an  unwanted  byproduct  of  several  chemical 
processes,  including  the  manufacture  of 
2.4,5-T  under  certain  circumstances;  2,4,5-T 
is  one  of  the  two  major  components  of 
Agent  Orange. 

Proving  the  specific  effects  of  toxic  chemi- 
cals on  humans  is  extremely  difficult; 
human  experiments  are  generally  prohibit- 
ed by  medical  ethics.  Animal  tests,  which 
are  universally  accepted  by  scientists  as  pro- 
viding essential  guidance  on  appropriate  ex- 
posure levels  for  humans,  are  not  a  perfect 
guide  because  various  species  react  differ- 
ently. 

In  laboratory  rats,  concentrations  as  small 
as  five  parts  per  1,000  million  have  caused 
statistically  significant  increases  of  cancer 
in  rats. 

Two  studies,  conducted  on  a  group  of  for- 
estry workers  in  northern  Sweden  and  on  a 
group  of  agriculture  workers  In  southern 
Sweden,  point  to  a  possible  association  be- 
tween exposure  to  herbicides  contaminated 
with  dioxin  and  an  increased  risk  of  soft- 
tissue  cancers.  Other  studies,  however,  in- 
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eluding  one  in  New  Zealand,  show  no  higher 
risk  of  cancers  for  a  group  of  farmers,  for- 
esters and  fishermen  exposed  to  dioxin  than 
in  men  In  other  occupations. 

WASRIRG  OR  OlOXn  STUDIES 

Dr.  Samuel  8.  Epstein,  a  physician  who  Is 
professor  of  occupational  and  environmen- 
tal medicine  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
Medical  Center  In  Chicago,  cites  the  Swed- 
ish studies  and  other  research  on  such  ques- 
tions as  reproductive  abnormalities  to  chal- 
lenge the  statement  of  Dow's  president  that 
there  is  no  evidence  that  dioxin  causes  any 
more  damage  than  a  skin  rash.  "For  Mr. 
Oreffloe  to  make  that  statement  Is  absurd," 
he  said  in  a  recent  interview. 

On  March  23,  Dr.  Perry  J.  Gehrig,  Dow's 
vice  president  for  agricultural  research  and 
development  and  director  of  health  and  en- 
vironmental science,  cautioned  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Natural  Resources,  Agri- 
culture Research  and  Environment  against 
"overinterpreting"  the  Swedish  studies.  The 
reports,  he  argued,  "are  too  Incomplete, 
both  individually  and  in  aggregate,  to  cur- 
rently formulate  a  clear  picture  of  the  possi- 
ble associations  between  TCDD  and  soft- 
tissue  sarcomas."  TCDD  is  a  form  of  dioxin. 

In  1982,  Dow  scientists  published  a  report 
of  a  company  survey  on  the  occurrence  of 
spontaneous  abortions,  stillbirths.  Infant 
deaths  and  several  categories  of  birth  de- 
fects among  the  wives  of  Dow  workers  who 
had  been  directly  exposed  to  dioxin.  The 
study  concluded  there  were  few  differences 
in  the  number  and  kind  of  birth  abnormali- 
ties found  In  these  women  compared  with 
the  wives  of  Dow  workers  not  exposed  to 
dioxin,  and  the  report  has  been  used  fre- 
quently to  support  the  theory  that  dioxin  is 
not  as  dangerous  as  generally  believed. 

But  Dr.  Marvin  S.  Legator,  professor  and 
director  of  environmental  toxicology  at  the 
University  of  Texas  in  Galveston,  questions 
the  study. 

"Initially,"  Dr.  Legator  went  on,  "Dow 
planned  on  comparing  the  birth  defects 
among  the  wives  of  Dow  dioxin  workers 
with  two  controls.  First,  a  group  of  wives  of 
Dow  workers  In  Midland  who  had  not  been 
directly  exposed  to  dioxin,  and  second,  some 
wives  of  workmen  who  lived  outside  the 
Midland  area.  This  second  control  group 
was  Important  because  the  Midland  area  is 
quite  polluted  and  the  general  population 
has  a  relatively  high  level  of  congenital  ab- 
normalities. But  when  they  published  the 
study  the  second  control  group  was  not  in- 
cluded." 

A  "SAMPURG  PHOBLEM" 

Mr.  Prayer,  the  Dow  spokesman,  said  the 
second  group  had  been  deleted  because  of 
"sampling  problems." 

"The  women  could  not  be  compared  with 
those  in  the  first  two  groups,  and  they  were 
questioned  In  a  different  way,"  Mr.  Prayer 
said. 

Information  complied  by  Dr.  Alvin  Young, 
an  expert  at  the  Veterans  Administration, 
indicates  that  from  1961  to  69  American 
companies  made  a  total  of  154.5  million 
pounds  of  2.4,5-T. 

Of  that  total,  44  million  pounds  were  ap- 
plied to  the  Jungles  of  Vietnam,  23.4  million 
pounds  were  exported  to  other  countries 
and  78.1  mlUlon  t>ounds  were  used  domesti- 
cally. The  balance.  10  mUllon  pounds,  was 
destroyed  by  the  Government  after  It  was 
decided  to  halt  the  Vietnam  defoliation  pro- 
gram. 

Dr.  Young  estimates  that  1,700  pounds  of 
dioxin  a  year  were  produced  in  the  United 
States  from  the  mid-1950's  to  about  1975, 
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when  steps  were  taken  to  limit  it  through 
changing  the  manufacturing  process. 

There  is  broad  agreement  that  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  dioxin-contaminated  wastes 
are  burled  in  thousands  of  dtmips  around 
the  country.  The  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  recently  said  there  were  12,000  of 
these  dumps.  Other  experts  have  estimated 
the  number  may  be  doaer  to  50.000. 

SITITS  AGAIRST  COHPARIES 

Billions  of  dollars  are  at  stake  in  the 
answer  to  the  question  of  what  the  chemical 
companies  knew  and  when  they  knew  it.  In 
addition  to  the  tens  of  thousands  of  veter- 
ans who  have  sued  the  chemical  companies 
because  of  their  exposure  to  Agent  Orange 
In  Vietnam,  thotisands  of  other  Americans 
living  near  toxic  dumps,  such  as  the  one  in 
the  Love  Canal  area  of  Niagara  Palls,  N.Y., 
are  seeking  damages  on  the  grounds  that 
dioxin  and  chemical  poisons  left  there  have 
shortened  their  lives  and  caused  cancer, 
birth  defects  and  genetic  damage. 

In  January  1979.  a  group  of  veterans 
brought  a  Federal  suit  In  New  York,  charg- 
ing that  the  dioxin  contained  In  the  2,4.5-T 
sprayed  In  Vietnam  was  a  cause  of  cancer 
and  other  diseases  among  their  members 
and  had  resulted  in  genetic  damage  and  the 
birth  of  severely  deformed  children. 

Victor  John  Yannacone,  Jr.,  a  principal 
organizer  of  the  association  of^wyers  han- 
dling the  class-action  suit,  said  in  a  recent 
Interview  that  the  group  now  represents 
20,000  Vietnam  veterans,  widows  and  chil- 
dren of  veterans  who  are  seeking  damages 
against  the  chemical  companies  that  provid- 
ed the  Government  with  Agent  Orange. 

The  suit  against  Dow  and  the  other  major 
manufacturers  of  2,4,5-T  is  scheduled  to  go 
to  trial  In  the  Unlondale,  L.I.,  court  of  Fed- 
eral District  Judge  George  C.  Pratt  Jr.  in 
June. 

In  an  annual  report  filed  with  the  Securi- 
ties and  Excliange  Commission  in  Washing- 
ton called  a  10-K,  Dow  said  it  was  one  of  six 
chemical  companies  who  were  defendants  in 
the  suit.  "Dow  believes  it  has  not  been  sci- 
entifically demonstrated  that  the  injuries 
claimed  by  the  plaintiffs  were  caused  or 
could  have  been  caused  by  exposure  to 
Agent  Orange,"  the  report  said. 

The  Dow  report  also  noted  that  the  chem- 
ical company  was  opposing  a  move  by  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  Initiated 
during  the  Carter  Administration  that 
would  totally  ban  the  use  of  2,4,5-T  In  the 
United  SUtes.  The  herbicide  therefore  is 
still  being  used  on  rice  fields,  on  range  lands 
and  In  Industrial  areas  such  as  refineries,  to 
control  weeds. 

The  company's  repeated  pubUc  state- 
ments about  the  comparative  safety  of 
dioxin.  Including  testimony  to  Congression- 
al committees,  press  releases  and  scientific 
papers,  have  been  accompanied  by  efforts 
on  its  part,  particularly  in  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration, to  block  the  Government  from 
collecting  Information  about  the  contami- 
nant. 

Evidence  of  the  repeated  contacts  between 
Dow  and  E.P.A.  officials  in  Washington,  if 
not  of  the  subject  of  the  meetings,  is  con- 
tained In  the  calendars  and  travel  records  of 
these  officials  that  have  been  obtained  by 
the  House  subcommittees  Investigating  the 
agency. 

LIRKS  TO  OOVESRHERT 

Arme  McGill  Burford,  for  example,  made 
at  least  two  trips  to  Midland,  Mich.,  In  her 
22  months  as  the  head  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency.  Rita  M.  Lavelle,  the 
former  head  of  the  Government  program  to 
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clean  up  toxic  wute  dtunps,  met  at  least  14 
times  with  Dow  officials  In  the  11  months 
she  held  office. 

Mn.  Burford.  Miss  Lavelle  and  11  other 
political  appointees  recently  resigned  or 
were  dismissed  amid  Concressional  inquiries 
on  allegations  that  the  agency's  toxic  waste 
program  had  been  mishandled. 

According  to  the  public  testimony  of  some 
officials  of  the  agency,  Dow  used  its  connec- 
tions with  the  top  echelon  of  the  agency's 
Washington  officials  to  get  its  way  on  sever- 
al important  matters  relating  to  the  regula- 
tion of  dioxin. 

Three  weeks  ago,  for  example,  agency  of- 
ficials in  Chicago  told  the  Investigations 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  that  their  superiors 
in  Washington  ordered  them  to  change  an 
inportant  report  on  dioxin  to  comply  with 
the  wishes  of  Dow. 

The  Icey  deletion  from  the  report  was  the 
following  centra]  conclusion  about  Dow's 
Midland  plant:  "Dow's  discharge  represent- 
ed the  major  source,  if  not  the  only  source. 
of  TCDD  contamination  found  in  the  Tit- 
tabawasse  and  Saginaw  Rivers  and  Saginaw 
Bay  in  Michighan."* 


PULITZER  PRIZE  TO  THE 
BOSTON  GLOBE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
nr  THK  HOUSE  OF  REFRESKHTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  19. 1983 

•  Mr.  MARKEY.  lifr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, the  Pulitzer  Prize  Board  made 
known  its  selections  for  the  recipients 
of  the  67th  annual  Pulitzer  Prize 
Awards  for  outstanding  Journalism. 
Selected  as  one  of  the  winners  from 
among  more  than  1.200  entries  was  a 
unique  and  brilliantly  crafted  feature 
produced  by  the  Boston  Globe.  Elnti- 
tled,  "War  and  Peace  in  the  Nuclear 
Age,"  this  special  supplement  to  the 
Sunday,  October  17,  1982.  issue  of  the 
Boston  Globe  was  chosen  for  this  pres- 
tigious honor  in  the  category  of  na- 
tional affairs  reporting. 

I  can  think  of  no  piece  of  Journalism 
yet  produced  on  the  urgent  topic  of 
the  nuclear  age  more  deserving  of  the 
recognition  it  has  now  received.  Spe- 
cial credit  should  be  given  to  the 
superb  editing  work  of  Michael  C. 
Janeway  and  Harry  K.  King  who  di- 
rected the  impressive  assemblage  of  an 
excellent  series  of  articles  and  illustra- 
tions on  this  topic. 

The  people  of  Massachusetts  are 
tiruly  among  the  most  politically  so- 
phisticated citizens  of  the  Nation. 
They  have  been  at  the  forefront  of  im- 
portant political  issues  repeatedly 
throughout  the  history  of  our  Nation. 
Indeed,  the  recent  reawakening  of  the 
people  of  America  to  the  peril  of  the 
nuclear  arms  race  had  its  roots  in  the 
minds  and  actions  of  the  people  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

The  preeminent  newspaper  of  the 
Northeast  and  one  of  the  truly  out- 
standing newspapers  in  the  country. 
the  Boston  Globe,  deserves  a  great 
deal  of  credit  for  providing  to  its  read- 
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ers  consistently  excellent  Journalism 
which  enables  them  to  become  respon- 
sible and  effective  citizens.  The  Pulitz- 
er Prize  truly  redeems  credit  well  de- 
served. 

In  introducing  its  special  supple- 
ment, the  editors  left  this  message 
with  the  reader: 

We  offer  in  the  pages  that  follow  some  in- 
troductions to  the  nuclear  arms  debate. 
Each  piece  of  the  nuclear-arms  Jigsaw 
pwale  requires  its  own  short  guide,  or 
handle.  We  have  tried  to  malie  key  parts  of 
the  discussion  plain,  and  also  to  point  where 
the  discussion  Is  heading.  The  effort  is  not 
to  be  encyclopedic,  or  to  preach  or  pre- 
scribe. It  is  to  encourage  the  fresh,  cleans- 
ing process  of  public  education  and  debate 
about  a  matter  of  life  and  death  for  man- 
kind. 

"War  and  Peace  in  the  Nuclear  Age" 
is  surely  one  of  the  most  significant 
contributions  any  Journalistic  entity 
has  made  in  recent  years  toward  edu- 
cating Americans  about  the  urgent 
threat  of  nuclear  war.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  by  receiving  this  well-deserved 
award  bestowed  by  the  most  prestigi- 
ous organization  in  professional  Jour- 
nalism that  many  more  Americans  will 
now  have  the  opportunity  to  read  and 
learn  from  the  Boston  Globe's  excel- 
lent work.  I  congratulate  the  Boston 
GIol>e  for  earning  this  honor  and  for 
its  attention  to  so  important  a  topic* 


GOVERNMENT  MUST  BE  A  PART- 
NER IN  OUR  NATION'S  RE- 
SEARCH EFFORT 


HON.  TIMOTHY  L  WIRTH 

OrcOLORAOO 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  19. 1983 

•  Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
long  been  concerned  about  declines  in 
our  national  investments  in  research 
and  development,  and  have  worked  for 
years  to  reverse  this  dangerous  trend. 
At  a  time  when  more  than  ever  before 
in  our  history,  the  future  economic 
health  of  the  United  States  relies  on 
our  ability  to  maintain  our  traditional 
distinction  as  the  ideal  capital  of  the 
world,  we  need  a  new  concerted  na- 
tional effort  to  continue  to  lead  the 
way  in  high  technology  and  informa- 
tion industries.  In  this  increasingly 
international  economy  these  fields 
offer  us  hope  for  developing  a  health- 
ier balance  of  trade.  They  also  have 
enormous  job  potential  for  our  own 
economy. 

Maintaining  our  lead  in  high  tech- 
nology industries  like  electronics,  pho- 
tovoltaics,  telecommunications,  and 
many  others  will  require  a  greatly  im- 
proved national  research  base.  Gov- 
ernment, in  partnership  with  our 
great  research  laboratories,  and  with 
private  business,  has  a  very  significant 
role  to  play.  At  present,  our  Nation's 
universities  are  living  off  investments 
in  equipment  made  a  generation  ago. 
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They  are  having  a  difficult  time  train- 
ing the  scientists  of  the  future  on  out- 
moded equipment,  and  having  a  diffi- 
cult time  attracting  and  retaining  the 
brightest  young  Americans. 

Few  people  understand  the  chal- 
lenge we  face  as  well  as  Robert  M.  Ro- 
senzweig,  the  president  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Universities.  Pew 
people  have  been  as  effective  at  com- 
municating its  importance  to  Members 
of  Congress  and  the  American  public. 
Certainly,  almost  no  one  has  been  as 
helpful  to  me  as  I  have  sought  to  de- 
velop appropriate  public  policy  re- 
sponses to  this  challenge.  Last  year.  I 
worked  closely  with  Bob  in  developing 
a  "productivity  package"  of  amend- 
ments to  upgrade  university  research 
and  development.  These  amendments, 
offered  both  in  the  Budget  Committee 
and  on  the  House  floor,  served  as  the 
basis  for  subsequent  initiatives.  Many 
of  the  proposals,  for  example,  were  in- 
corporated in  the  report  of  the  Long- 
Term  Economic  Task  Force  I  chaired 
for  the  Democratic  Caucus.  "Rebuild- 
ing the  Road  to  Opportunity." 

The  emergency  math  and  science 
education  bill  which  passed  the  House 
earlier  this  year  also  addressed  the 
problem  along  with  the  lines  Bob  has 
advocated.  This  year.  Bob  offered  very 
valuable  testimony  before  the  Energy 
and  Technology  Task  Force  of  the 
Budget  Committee  on  the  reasons  why 
it  is  so  critical  that  our  Nation  address 
its  urgent  research  and  development 
needs.  I  am  sure  Bob  will  continue  to 
be  an  important  expert  to  whom  many 
of  us  can  turn  in  the  future. 

I  would  like  to,  therefore,  insert  in 
the  Record  an  article  Bob  wrote  which 
recently  appeared  in  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor,  "The  Truth  About  High 
Technology,"  which  places  the  chal- 
lenge of  improving  our  science  and 
technology  base  into  a  historical  con- 
text. 

The  article  follows: 
The  Trotr  About  High  Technology 
(By  Robert  M.  Rosenzweig) 

High  technology  is  definitely  "In."  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  State  of  the  Union  Message 
and  his  new  budget,  together  with  the 
Democratic  response  to  both,  suggest  a  con- 
sensus on  at  least  one  important  point: 
Whatever  got  the  US  into  its  present  predic- 
ament, high  technology  Is  a  way  out. 

Some  useful  things  are  likely  to  happen  as 
a  result  of  this  agreement.  More  money 
probably  will  be  appropriated  for  improve- 
ments in  science  and  math  teaching  in  the 
schools,  and  federal  expenditures  for  at 
least  some  kinds  of  research  and  develop- 
ment will  rise.  Both  of  those  investments 
are  overdue  and,  under  any  guise,  will  be 
welcome.  But  if  high-tech  policy  is  to  be 
more  than  just  another  half-truth,  a  politi- 
cally inspired  slogan  to  be  dropped  when  a 
more  attractive  one  is  coined,  then  we  ought 
to  give  some  serious  thought  to  what  is  re- 
quired in  order  to  achieve  the  desired  re- 
sults. 

Fortunately,  we  can  learn  from  our  own 
history.  At  two  critical  times,  the  federal 
government  has  acted  to  bring  science  and 
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technology  to  the  aid  of  economic  and  social 
purposes.  The  two  examples,  nearly  a  centu- 
ry apart,  have  a  striking  element  in 
common,  an  element  that  is  almost  certain- 
ly a  requirement  for  sustaining  a  steady 
flow  of  research  into  development  and  of 
development  Into  usable  technology.  That 
elonent  is  a  willingness  to  look  beyond  im- 
mediate results  in  order  to  develop  the  total 
system  that  makes  those  resulU  possible. 

The  first  example  of  this  approach  is  the 
contribution  the  Land-Grant  College  system 
has  made  to  the  growth  and  Improvement 
of  American  agriculture.  A  more  contempo- 
rary way  of  dealing  with  the  need  to  im- 
prove agricultural  production  would  be  to 
appropriate  money  for  research  projects 
l)earing  on  agriculture. 

fy>rtunately,  no  one  thought  of  that  in 
1860,  for  it  surely  would  have  faUed.  The 
country  was  totally  lacking  the  Institutional 
structure  out  of  which  modem  science  and 
technology  grow.  Only  the  creation  and  sup- 
port of  institutions  that  Integrated  the  edu- 
cation of  farmers,  the  training  of  agricultur- 
al researchers,  the  conduct  of  research,  and 
the  distribution  of  research  resulte  could 
have   produced   the   solid   and   continuous 
flow  of  basic  science  and  useful  technology 
that  have  so  enriched  American  agriculture. 
In  the  middle  of  the  l»th  century  it  was 
necessary  to  create  new  institutions  to  do 
what  needed  to  be  done.  In  the  middle  of 
the  20th  century  the  institutions  already  ex- 
isted, but  they  were  not  in  a  condition  to  do 
what  was  asked  of  them.  America  came  out 
of  World  War  II  with  a  keen  appreciation  of 
the  power  of  modem  science  and  a  growing 
knowledge  of  the  many,  often  unexpected, 
ways  In  which  iU  fruits  could  be  appUed  to 
Important  problems.  Recognizing  the  impor- 
tance of  universities  in  this  process,  the  fed- 
eral government  put  programs  in  place  that 
would  strengthen  the  capacity  of  those  in- 
stitutions to  conduct  front-line  research  and 
training. 

The  result  was  an  unprecedented  growth 
in  the  nation's  capacity  to  "do"  science.  We 
are  only  now  reaping  some  of  the  economic 
benefits  of  the  government-fueled  growth. 
The  robust  health  of  the  American  elec- 
tronics and  computer  Industries,  as  well  as 
the  prospects  for  biotechnology,  bear  wit- 
ness to  its  success. 

The  point  to  bear  in  mind— the  point  that 
bears  directly  on  our  present  condition— is 
that  the  government's  effort  from  1950  to 
the  mid-'60s  was  not  limited  simply  to 
buying  research.  That  approach  would  have 
failed  without  the  accompanying  e#ftrts 
aimed  at  the  training  of  young  scientists, 
the  building  of  modem  research  facilities, 
and  the  provision  of  sUte-of-the-art  equip- 
ment. 

In  science  and  technology  we  are  now 
living  off  the  products  of  those  generation- 
old  decisions,  and  the  cupboard  is  growing 
bare.  In  the  nation's  major  universities,  the 
source  of  most  basic  research,  faculties, 
built  in  the  1960s  are  now  Inadequate  and 
much  of  the  instrumentation  for  research  is 
scandalously  out  of  date.  Programs  designed 
to  train  the  next  generation  of  scientists 
have  now  dwindled  to  a  mere  trickle,  and 
government  policy— Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic—has rested  on  the  premise  that  any 
choice  of  careers  to  which  the  market  leads 
the  most  able  of  our  young  people  is  as  good 
as  any  other. 

It  Is  against  that  background  that  the  new 
popularity  of  research,  development,  and 
high-tech  must  be  viewed.  Once  again,  a 
strategy  that  consists  simply  of  raising  ap- 
propriations in  order  to  "buy"   more  re- 
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search  will  faU.  Political  leaders  in  the 
middle  of  the  19th  and  20th  centuries  some- 
how discovered  that  truth.  With  the  benefit 
of  that  experience  there  is  no  excuse  for 
ours  to  ignore  it.« 
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THE  PLIGHT  OP  THE 
CAMBODIAN  REFUGEES 


ANOTHER  LEADING  VOICE 
AGAINST  THE  INFLATION  TAX 


HON.  DAVID  DREIER 

OPCALiroiunA 

Hf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSEHTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  19.  1983 
•  Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  a  moment  to  bring  a 
recent  editorial  by  KFWB  Radio,  one 
of  the  leading  radio  stations  in  Califor- 
nia, to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

KFWB  rightly  argues  that  tax  in- 
dexing is  necessary  to  keep  Congress 
honest  about  taxation  and  about  plac- 
ing limits  on  the  growth  of  Federal 
spending.  More  important,  by  passing 
the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act,  Con- 
gress conmiitted  itself  to  ending  brack- 
et creep  and  the  hardship  it  causes  for 
the  average  American  taxpayer. 
KFWB  believes  we,  in  Congress,  have 
an  obligation  to  keep  this  promise. 

I  ask  that  this  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Record  so  that  all  of  our  col- 
leagues may  benefit  from  its  frank  and 
forceful  message. 

Tax  iHDExniG— Kkepcto  a  Phomise 

(By  Prank  Oxarart,  Vice  President  and 

General  Manager,  KFWB  News  98) 
Two  years  ago.  Congress  did  something  to 
protect  Americans  from  the  ravages  of  infla- 
tion. Included  in  its  Economic  Recovery  Act 
of  1981  was  a  provision  calling  for  tax  index- 
ing beginning  In  1985. 

The  idea  behind  indexing  is  to  protect  av- 
erage wage-earners  from  so-called  "bracket 
creep,"  a  process  whereby  workers,  who  get 
raises  to  keep  pace  with  inflation,  never  re- 
alize any  monetary  gain  because  they're 
pushed  into  higher  tax  brackets. 

Learning  that  Congress  had  finally  done 
something  to  stop  this  bubble-bursting  cycle 
came  as  welcome  news.  Unfortunately  now, 
there's  word  that  some  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  had  a  change  of  heart.  They 
want  to  repeal  the  indexing  portion  of  the 
act  before  it  begins.  That  would  be  a  real 
blow  to  middle  and  low  income  people  who 
stand  to  benefit  the  most  from  an  indexed 
system— c'ose  to  a  $100  billion  in  relief  as  a 
matter  of  fact  during  the  first  3  years. 

Those  pushing  for  repeal  of  the  indexing 
provision  claim  we  can't  afford  it,  that  it 
will  contribute  to  the  Nation's  growing 
budget  deficit. 

But  indexing  doesn't  mandate  a  level  of 
government  spending.  Nor  does  it  keep  Con- 
gress from  raising  taxes.  It  just  forces  law- 
makers to  go  public  in  their  attempts  to 
gain  control  of  more  of  yo«ir  earnings  and 
not  depend  on  inflation  to  do  it  for  them. 

If  you  agree  the  Indexing  repeal  effort 
should  be  stopped,  KFWB  urges  you  to  con- 
tact your  representatives  in  Washington. 
TeU  them  to  keep  the  indexing  provision  of 
the  tax  reform  act  on  the  books.* 


HON.  SAM  GEJDENSON 

OP  COMHKCTICUT 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESEMTAIIVBS 

Tuesday.  April  19.  1983 
•  Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  express  my  feelings  about 
the  urgency  of  the  Cambodian  refugee 
situation  on  the  Thai-Cambodian 
border. 

As  you  know,  since  the  violent  take- 
over of  Cambodia  by  the  Vietnamese 
in  1979,  waves  of  Kampucheans  have 
fled  to  Thailand  seeking  refuge.  After 
living  in  misery  for  years  under  the 
horrendous  Pol  Pot  regime,  many 
Cambodians  abandoned  any  hope  they 
might  have  had  for  the  liberation  of 
their  country  after  the  Vietnamese 
forces  viciously  invaded.  Since  the  Vi- 
etnamese represent  an  equally  horrify- 
ing form  of  government,  thousands  of 
refugees,  fearing  for  their  lives,  fled  to 
Thailand.  Thousands  of  refugees  have 
been  living  on  the  border  of  Thailand 
and  Cambodia  since  that  intrusion. 

Thailand  has  been  extremely  gener- 
ous to  the  refugees,  allowing  them  a 
sanctuary  in  these  camps.  This  nation 
is  not  wealthy  and  can  little  afford 
this  harmful  drain  on  its  scarce  re- 
sources. In  fact,  Thailand  has  threat- 
ened to  close  down  any  remaining 
camps  at  the  end  of  this  year  If  na- 
tions like  the  United  SUtes  do  not 
come  to  the  aid  of  these  people.  If  the 
camps  are  closed  by  Thailand,  the  ref- 
ugees will  face  an  even  more  devastat- 
ing fate.  Their  options  will  clearly 
become  even  more  limited  and  many 
will  be  forced  to  return  to  Cambodia 
to  face  harsh  treatment  and/or  death. 
Perhaps  more  critical  at  this 
moment,  Thailand  faces  harsh  retribu- 
tion from  the  Vietnamese  for  provid- 
ing sanctuary  to  the  Cambodians.  We 
read  daily  reports  of  Vietnam's  brutal 
attacks  on  the  Thai-Cambodian 
border.  These  attacks,  of  course,  only 
create  a  more  desperate  situation  for 
the  refugees. 

The  Thai  Government  has  become 
increasingly  impatient  with  the  \3S. 
Government,  which  has  for  years 
promised  to  accommodate  a  substan- 
tial number  of  refugees  in  this  coimtry 
and  thereby  relieve  Thailand  of  this 
weight.  Although  the  United  States 
has  accepted  a  sizable  nimiber  of  Cam- 
bodian refugees,  we  have  not  kept  the 
promise  that  a  nation  as  wealthy  as 
the  United  States  could  certainly 
afford  to  keep. 

Congress  has  already  allocated  the 
necessary  funds  to  relocate  64,000 
Cambodian  refugees  in  the  United 
States  this  year.  But,  in  fact,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  only  half  of  that  number 
will  actually  be  granted  refugee  status 
this  year.  The  reason  for  this  discrep- 
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•ncy  Is  that  there  have  been  lengthy 
and  unnecessary  delays  in  the  review 
process,  thus  creating  undue  hardship 
and  heartbreaking  disappointment  for 
the  thousands  who  languish  in  the 
camps.  n.S.  policy  toward  the  Cambo- 
dians has  clearly  been  arbitrary  in 
nature.  The  reasons  for  this  attitude 
have  been  sufficiently  explained  by 
the  administration,  but  surely  must  be 
changed. 

AU  of  us  must  remember  that  it  has 
been  the  waves  of  immigrants  from  all 
over  the  world  that  have  built  our 
great  Nation  into  what  it  is  today.  The 
melting  pot  created  by  this  influx  of 
pe<q}le  from  different  parts  of  the 
world  builds  a  new  energetic  spirit  and 
brings  inspiration  to  our  ever-chang- 
ing and  growing  country.  The  desire  of 
the  Irish.  Germans.  Jews,  Cambodi- 
ans, or  any  other  nationality  that 
wishes  to  immigrate  are  essentially 
the  same:  the  desire  for  a  better  and 
more  secure  life  in  America. 

As  a  youing  boy,  I  came  to  America 
with  my  parents  in  search  of  freedom 
from  the  persecution  of  the  Jews. 
Most  of  us  here  today  can  proudly 
claim  kinship  to  past  generations  of 
immigrants  who  have  contributed  to 
the  growth  of  this  Nation. 

Our  history  also  shows  that  the 
great  number  of  immigrants  that  came 
to  this  country  in  the  past  were  re- 
garded with  the  same  misunderstand- 
ing and  distrust  when  they  first  ar- 
rived in  America  as  the  Cambodians 
are  facing  today.  It  is  true  that  the  in- 
tegration of  other  nationalities  into 
this  country  is  often  a  painful  process 
at  the  beginning.  Over  a  period  of 
time,  as  our  own  history  clearly  Indi- 
cates, this  assimilation  is  beneficial  to 
both  the  Nation  and  its  new  citizens. 

The  solution  to  this  problem  is  not 
to  turn  oiir  backs  on  the  suffering 
people  in  the  Thai  camps  but  to  be 
generous  and  do  all  we  possibly  can  to 
help  the  Cambodian  refugees  to 
achieve  their  dream  of  a  better  life. 

For  those  Cambodians  who  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  come  to  the 
United  States,  resettlement  has  been 
very  successful.  Through  the  help  of 
the  religious  communities  and  the  con- 
cerned citizens  of  this  country  many 
Cambodians  have  been  able  to  start 
new  lives  here.  My  own  State  of  Con- 
necticut has  had  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful programs  of  resettlement  in 
the  country.  If  I  may.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  submit  into  the  Record  a 
letter  I  received  from  a  constituent  de- 
scribing her  experiences  with  the 
Cambodians.  Her  name  is  Rev.  Talitha 
Arnold  and  in  her  spare  time  she  has 
contributed  selflessly  to  improving  the 
plight  of  the  Cambodians.  In  her 
letter.  Reverend  Arnold  describes  her 
recent  fact-finding  mission  to  the  refu- 
gee camps  where  she  witnessed  first- 
hand the  harsh  living  conditions  of 
the  Cambodian  refugees.  For  those  of 
my  colleagues  who  may  be  unfamiliar 
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with  the  disturbing  nature  of  the  situ- 
ation facing  the  estimated  8f4,000  Cam- 
bodians in  the  Thai  camps,  I  think 
Reverend  Arnold  accurately  expresses 
the  problems  and  discrimination  these 
people  are  facing.  Reverend  Arnold 
also  discusses  with  great  warmth  the 
Middletown,  Conn.,  resettlement  pro- 
grams and  how  successful  these  pro- 
grams have  been. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  this  letter  as 
proof  of  the  truly  sincere  desire  of  the 
many  concerned  citizens  in  my  district 
to  help  the  people  of  Cambodia.  This 
letter  may  only  describe  a  small  town 
in  a  very  large  nation,  but  it  is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  many  small  communities 
aroimd  the  coujitry  who,  through 
their  energetic  spirit,  have  contributed 
to  the  success  of  resettlement  pro- 
grams. 

At  this  time,  when  the  Vietnamese 
are  viciously  attacking  the  border 
camps  inside  Thailand  and  indiscrimi- 
nately murdering  hundreds  of  inno- 
cent civilians,  the  United  States  must 
step  up  its  efforts  to  assist  both  the 
Government  of  Thailand  and  the  long- 
suffering  refugees.  One  important  con- 
tribution the  United  States  can  make 
during  this  time  of  crisis  is  to  increase 
our  efforts  to  relocate  the  already  es- 
tablished number  of  64,000  Cambodian 
refugees  to  the  United  States  this 
year.  A  second  step  the  United  States 
can  take  is  to  continue  to  support  our 
long-standing  ally,  Thailand.  We 
should  also  increase  our  humanitarian 
aid  contributions  in  order  to  alleviate 
this  burden  on  Thailand,  and  most  im- 
portantly, to  assist  the  refugees  who 
have  suffered  tremendously  in  the 
face  of  this  crisis. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  recognize 
the  urgency  of  this  situation: 
Tot  First  Church  or 
Christ,  Congrkgationai, 
Uiddletown,  Conn.,  March  31, 1983. 
Hon.  Samuel  Gejdensoh, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representativk  OEjDEifsON:  I  re- 
cently returned  from  a  two-week  tour  of 
Cambodian  refugee  camps  and  U.S.  process- 
ing centers  in  Thailand.  As  the  Associate 
Minister  of  First  Church  of  Christ,  Congre- 
gational in  Middletown,  I  have  been  one  of 
the  co-ordinators  for  an  ecumenical  refugee 
resettlement  project  that  has  helped  over 
fifty  Cambodians  resettle  here  in  Middle- 
town  over  this  past  year.  I  went  to  Thailand 
as  part  of  a  church  and  media  delegation 
whose  purpose  was  to  gather  Information 
about  the  alarming  rate  of  rejections  of  ref- 
ugee applications  by  the  UJ5.  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service.  I  am  writing  to 
you  to  share  that  information  with  you  and 
to  express  my  deep  concern  for  current 
practices  and  policies  of  both  the  INS  and 
the  n.S.  State  Department  that  seem  to  run 
counter  to  the  will  of  the  Congress  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  1982  Refugee  Act. 

As  you  know,  that  act  set  the  ceiling  for 
Indochinese  Refugees  at  64,000  for  Fiscal 
Year  1983.  Given  the  demographics  of  refu- 
gee population  in  the  Thai  holding  centers, 
approximately  30,000  to  35,000  of  tiiat 
number  could  be  the  Cambodians  who  have 
been  in  the  camps  since  1980.  But  the  cur- 
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rent  situation  with  the  INS  and  the  State 
Department  makes  it  doubtful  ttiat  the  U.S. 
will  process  even  half  that  number  this 
year. 

The  problem  is  compounded  further  by 
the  fact  that  the  holding  centers  are  along 
the  border  of  Cambodia  and  Thailand  and 
are  therefore  caught  in  the  crossfire  be- 
tween the  North  Vietnamese  and  the 
Khmer  resistance  forces  along  the  border. 
(The  day  after  we  left  the  main  holding 
center,  where  60,000  people  are  interred,  the 
North  Vietnamese  Invaded  and  leveled  an 
unofficial  encampment  less  than  4  kilome- 
ters away,  driving  another  20.000  people 
across  the  border  into  Thailand.)  In  addi- 
tion, the  Thai  government  is  becoming  in- 
creasing impatient  with  the  slowness  of  the 
U.S.  processing.  The  Tliais  have  already 
closed  several  camps  and  are  threatening  to 
close  all  of  them  by  the  end  of  the  year  and 
drive  the  remaining  85,000  refugees  back 
into  North  Vietnam. 

The  terrible  irony  of  the  Cambodians' 
plight  is  that  it  need  not  exist.  Under  the 
1982  Refugee  Act,  Congress  has  already  ap- 
propriated the  funds  and  established  the 
mechanism  for  enabling  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  the  Cambodians  (with  ties  to  the 
n.S.)  to  enter  this  country.  But  two  main 
problems  thwart  that  process. 

The  first  Is  the  decision  by  the  Attorney 
General  that  all  refugee  processing  must  be 
done  on  a  case-by-case  basis  by  the  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service.  That  de- 
cision has  resulted  in  Incredible  power  being 
put  in  the  hands  of  local  INS  supervisors 
and  field  interviewers  in  Thailand,  most  of 
whom  come  from  the  Border  Patrol  and 
who  have  neither  the  training,  the  back- 
ground, or  the  orientation  to  handle  a  proc- 
ess of  the  magnitude  and  complexity  of  the 
Cambodian  refugee  situation.  What  we  wit- 
nessed was  U.S.  Refugee  policy  being  made 
on  a  case-by-case  basis  in  the  field  by  per- 
sons with  neither  the  training  nor  the  man- 
date to  do  so.  Along  with  other  members  of 
the  delegations,  I  sat  in  on  interviews  be- 
tween the  INS  personnel  and  the  refugee 
applicants  and  I  also  talked  directly  with 
INS  supervisors  and  field  Interviewers.  Both 
State  Department  and  In-Country  Reports 
and  INS  directives  from  Washington  docu- 
ment the  persecution  faced  by  Cambodians 
with  close  ties  to  the  U.S.  or  who  have  been 
out  of  the  country  for  several  years  should 
they  return  to  Cambodia  under  the  Heng 
Samrein  government.  But  time  and  again, 
the  ENS  interviewers  made  decisions  of  refu- 
gee status  in  defiance  of  those  directives. 
When  questioned  alx>ut  the  Cambodian's 
fears  of  persecution  should  they  return,  the 
standard  answer  from  the  INS  officials  was 
"they  will  be  prosecuted,  not  persecuted." 
Therefore,  they  are  not  refugees  in  the  eyes 
of  the  INS  officers.  The  case-by-case  proc- 
essing by  the  INS  has  also  led  to  at>surd  sit- 
uations, such  as  the  two  children  (ages  2 
and  4  years)  who  were  rejected  as  not  l>elng 
refugees,  because  they  could  not  articulate  a 
well-founded  fear  of  persecution. 

While  we  were  in  ThaUand,  we  first 
thought  that  the  INS  practices  and  atti- 
tudes were  local  and  limited  to  the  particu- 
lar personnel  in  the  field.  But  conversations 
with  James  Purcell,  the  Refugee  Director 
for  the  State  Department  and  with  aides  to 
Representative  Solarz  have  indicated  that 
the  negative  attitudes  toward  the  Cambodi- 
an refugees  permeates  the  INS.  The  agen- 
cy's basic  orientation  is  to  keep  out  illegal 
aliens,  not  to  process  refugees. 

Secondly,  the  difficulties  facing  the  Cam- 
bodian refugees  are  not  limited  to  the  INS 


or  the  Justice  Department.  In  establishing 
priorities  for  refugee  appllcanta,  the  SUte 
Department  excluded  Priority-5  Cambodi- 
ans (those  with  siblinga  in  the  United 
States)  from  consideration.  Both  Vietnam- 
ese and  Laotian  "P-5's"  are  eligible  for 
entry  under  State  Department  guidelines.  I 
asked  James  Purcell  the  reason  for  the  dis- 
crimination against  the  Cambodians.  His 
r«ply  was  that  it  was  a  Joint  decision  be- 
tween SUte  and  Congress.  State  Depart- 
ment personnel  in  Bangkok  told  us  it  was  a 
decision  by  Ambassador  for  Refugees 
Eugene  Douglas. 

Throughout  all  the  conversations  with 
SUte  Department.  INS  and  Congressional 
people,  we  were  told  that  sentiment  in  the 
n.S.  is  basically  anti-refugee  and  that  Amer- 
icans don't  care  about  the  C^ambodians.  Our 
experience  in  Middletown  and  in  communi- 
ties throughout  New  England  pointe  to  the 
opposite.  I  have  been  amazed  at  the  willing- 
ness of  people  In  our  churches  and  though- 
out  the  community  of  Middletown  to  reach 
out  to  the  Cambodians  and  to  help  them 
start  a  new  life  here.  I  liave  l>een  equally 
amazed  at  the  drive,  the  ambition  and  the 
self-sufficency  the  refugee  families  have 
shown  from  the  very  beginning.  The  adults 
have  jobs,  the  children  are  in  school,  and 
the  families  are  well  on  their  way  to  becom- 
ing useful,  productive  citizens.  Based  on  our 
very  positive  experience  here,  churches  in 
new  Haven,  Stamford  and  Fairfield  have 
Joined  together  to  form  their  own  resettle- 
ment clusters  in  their  communities. 

In  a  letter  to  BUI  Roberts,  my  coUeague  at 
First  Church,  which  you  wrote  last  spring, 
you  shared  yo»ir  concern  for  the  refugee  sit- 
uation as  well.  I  appreciate  that  concern 
and  would  welcome  any  advice  or  informa- 
tion that  you  could  offer  with  regard  to 
tlu-ee  issues.  One.  opening  up  the  bottleneck 
with  the  INS  and  developing  a  more  reason- 
able rejection  rate  of  refugee  applications. 
Two.  changing  the  SUte  Department  policy 
which  excludes  "P-5"  Cambodians  from 
consideration  for  resettlement  in  this  coun- 
try. Three,  encouraging  the  SUte  Depart- 
ment and  Congress  to  authorize  another 
"call-up"  of  Cambodians  from  the  holding 
centers  to  begin  the  process  again. 

I  think  the  record  wUl  confirm  what  we 
have  sUted  in  our  original  report,  i.e.,  that 
resettlement  does  indeed  work.  Since 
March,  1982  over  40  Cambodians  have  come 
to  Middletown,  representing  7  families  and  9 
unaccomiMUiied  minors.  By  the  summer,  all 
the  families  were  well  on  their  way  to  self- 
sufficiency.  Initially  some  of  the  families 
did  receive  financial  assistance  from  the 
Federal  Refugee  Assistance  Act  as  a  means 
of  helping  them  get  started  in  their  new 
home.  The  cluster  of  the  seven  sponsoring 
churches  also  provided  "seed  money"  to  pay 
for  the  first  month's  rent,  food  and  other 
necessities.  But  wltliin  two  months,  all  of 
the  heads  of  households,  save  one,  had  Jobs 
and  were  off  federal  assistance.  (The  one 
who  continued  to  receive  public  assistance 
was  a  forty-five  year  old  woman  with  one 
child.  She  was  enrolled  in  an  intensive  Eng- 
lish training  program  as  a  means  of  Job 
preparation.  She  now  lives  with  a  nephew 
and  his  family  and  does  child  care  for  some 
of  the  other  families.) 

A  more  detaUed  list  of  the  refugee  sUtus 
follows:  ^  ^, 

(I)  Thong  Than  (age  26)  and  his  wife 
Sokhom  (age  20)  arrived  in  mid-March, 
under  the  sponsorship  of  First  Church  of 
Christ,  Congregational.  By  April,  Thong 
was  employed  at  Zygo  as  a  janitor,  with  full 
benefits.  Sokhom  works  20  hours  a  week  at 
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Wheeler  Farms,  a  nursery  in  Portland.  They 
started  out  in  their  own  apartment  but 
moved  in  with  Sokhom's  uncle,  Sophat  Men, 
in  the  summer. 

(2)  Soptiat  Men  (age  32)  his  wife,  Samon 
and  their  five  children,  niece  and  nephew 
were  co-sponsored  by  First  Church,  Congre- 
gational and  First  Baptist  Church.  Both 
Sophat  and  his  wife  work  at  Wesleyan.  The 
nephew  works  at  Zygo.  Along  with  the 
Thans,  they  are  currently  negotiating  to 
buy  the  house  they  liave  rented  for  this 
past  year.  Both  Sopliat  and  Than  saved 
enough  to  buy  used  cars  for  their  transpor- 
Ution  to  and  from  work. 

(3)  Samean  and  Sarath  Chan  and  their 
daughter,  sponsored  by  South  Congrega- 
tional Church,  also  arrived  in  April.  Samean 
first  worked  for  a  glass-cutting  company, 
but  now  works  at  Wesleyan.  Sarath  worits 
for  Day  Maids. 

(4)  Roeuth  and  Ro  Chan  were  sponsored 
by  Portland  Congregational  Church.  They 
have  three  children  and  Roeuth  rides  his  bi- 
cycle to  his  job  at  Wheeler  Farms  Nurseries 
every  day. 

(5)  Hang  and  Nay  Yin.  sponsored  by  St. 
Paul's  Lutheran  Church,  arrived  in  April. 
Hang  works  for  Raymond  Engineering;  Nay 
for  Lemer's  Furs.  They  too  have  saved  to 
buy  a  car.  They  have  two  children. 

(6)  Din  Kim  and  Sary  Ly  are  the  two  sis- 
ters of  Samon  Men.  Both  women  are  In 
their  forties,  and  they  and  their  three  chil- 
dren were  sponsored  by  the  ecumenical 
councU  of  churches  (which  includes  the  five 
named  above  plus  Holy  Trinity  Episcopal 
and  Notre  Dame  Roman  Catholic  parish). 
The  two  women  had  the  most  difficulty  In 
finding  Jobs,  but  since  last  summer,  things 
have  sUbilized.  Din  Kim  and  her  son  moved 
in  with  the  Men  family  and  she  now  cares 
for  the  chUdren  whUe  the  other  adidts 
work.  Sary  Ly's  nephew  and  family  moved 
to  Middletown  from  MinnesoU  and  he  is 
employed  at  Pratt  and  Whitney.  She  also 
provides  child  care  for  this  family  and 
others. 

In  addition  to  these  families,  nine  unac- 
companied minors  are  living  with  American 
famUies  in  the  Middletown  area.  They  re- 
ceive special  counseling  and  English  train- 
ing from  Lutheran  Immigration  and  Refu- 
gee Service  workers. 

All  of  us  Involved  in  the  resettlement 
effort  have  been  both  pleased  and  amazed 
with  the  progress  the  Cambodian  refugees 
have  made  this  past  year.  It  is  indeed  a  trib- 
ute to  their  hard  work  and  initiative.  We 
have  also  been  grateful  to  the  initiative  and 
generosity  of  the  Middletown  community. 
From  human  service  workers  to  potential 
employers  to  school  administrators,  teach- 
ers; the  people  of  this  town  liave  been  both 
compassionate  and  gracious.  With  their 
help  and  the  hard  work  of  the  refugees 
themselves,  I  believe  our  experience  in  Mid- 
dletown does  show  that  resettlement  does 
work.  In  helping  the  Cambodians  find  new 
life  In  our  community,  our  life  as  a  city  and 
our  lives  as  individuals  have  also  been  en- 
riched. 

Again,  thank  you  for  your  concern  and  in- 
terest. If  I  can  be  of  further  assistance, 
please  let  me  Imow. 
Sincerely, 

Talitha  J.  Abmold.* 
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MEDICARE:  THE  COMING  CRISIS 

HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  uroiAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  SEPBESEMTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  19.  1983 
•  Mr.   HAMILTON.   Mr.   Speaker,   I 
would  like  to  insert  my  Washington 
report  for  Wednesday,  April  20,  1983. 
into  the  Congressional  Record: 
Medicare:  The  Coicnf  o  Crisis 
As  Congress  was  nearing  completion  of  ito 
work  on  social  security  reform  last  month,  I 
heard  one  of  my  colleagues  say:  "If  you 
think   social   security   has   problems,   wait 
until  you  see  medicare!"  Unfortunately,  he 
was  right.  Medicare  is  expected  to  be  In  the 
red  by  1987,  at  which  time  it  will  be  unable 
to  pay  all  benefits  on  time.  Then  it  will 
begin  to  pile  up  big  deficits  for  the  next  20 
years  and  beyond.  The  deficite  could  be 
among  the  worst  ever  seen  in  a  federal  pro- 
gram. 

Medicare's  principal  financing  mechanism 
is  just  like  social  security's.  The  system  is 
"pay-as-you-go",  with  payroll  taxes  paid  In 
by  workers  and  employers  going  out  almost 
Immediately  to  beneficiaries.  At  present, 
some  30  million  aged  and  disabled  people  re- 
ceive medicare  benefits,  which  cover  hospi- 
tal expenses  for  the  most  part.  Medicare's 
fundamental  problem  is  tliat  despite  recent 
benefit  cuts  and  tax  Increases,  benefits 
going  out  far  exceed  taxes  coming  in.  Long- 
term  projections  for  medicare  made  in  13  of 
the  last  14  years  liave  shown  deficits,  and 
the  deficits  are  getting  bigger.  A  new  study 
by  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  says 
that  from  1982  to  1995,  medicare  costs  will 
Increase  at  an  average  annual  rate  of  13.2 
percent,  while  taxable  earnings  are  expected 
to  grow  at  an  average  annual  rate  of  only 
6.8  percent.  During  the  twelve-year  period, 
medicare  could  have  deficits  totalling  more 
than  $300  billion. 

In  several  ways,  medicare's  future  seems 
worse  than  social  security's.  First,  medicare 
is  liarmed  by  the  same  external  forces 
harming  social  security,  and  then  some. 
High  unemployment  and  Inflation,  low 
birth  rates,  increased  longevity,  and  other 
such  factors  heavily  influence  both  pro- 
grams by  decreasing  Incoming  revenu^  and 
boosting  outgoing  benefits,  but  the  main  ex- 
ternal force  acting  on  medicare  is  one  which 
does  not  affect  social  security:  the  rising 
cost  of  hospital  care,  which  accounts  for  80 
percent  of  medicare's  problem  with  outlays. 
Medicare  generaUy  pays  for  "reasonable  ex- 
penses" incurred  at  hospitals,  but  these  ex- 
penses have  quadrupled  over  the  last 
decade.  The  increase  is  due  not  only  to  gen- 
eral inflation  in  the  cost  of  hospital  labor 
and  supplies,  but  also  to  widespread  use  of 
advanced  procedures  and  techniques  to 
treat  elderly  patients,  ohce-experlmental 
operations  like  the  coronary  artery  bypass 
are  entering  the  medical  mainstream,  and 
they  may  cost  medicare  up  to  $20,000  per 
case.  Attempts  to  control  hospital  costs  di- 
rectly have  been  defeated  in  Congress,  and 
despite  voluntary  efforts  by  hospitals,  medi- 
care costs  went  up  more  than  16  percent 
last  year.  They  probably  will  go  up  at  least 
16  percent  again  this  year. 

Second,  predictions  are  tliat  medicare's 
deficits  will  be  larger  than  those  once  fore- 
cast for  social  security.  Congress  passed  the 
social  security  reform  bill  when  it  saw  that 
the  system  would  have  a  sizeable  short-term 
deficit  through  1995  and  severe  long-term 
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defldU  aome  40  yean  later,  even  thoush  it 
knew  that  the  short-term  deficit  would  be 
offset  by  a  later  surplus.  Medicare's  situa- 
tion is  far  more  precarious,  even  with  the 
savings  from  the  recent  change  to  prospec- 
tive reimbursement  and  from  the  1982  cuts 
in  benefits.  Over  the  next  25  years,  medi- 
care's projected  deficit  U  more  than  twice 
social  security's  projected  surplus.  In  the 
long  run,  medicare's  deficits  could  be  rough- 
ly twice  those  once  projected  for  social  .secu- 
rity. 

Third,  the  size  of  the  medicare  problem 
means  that  few  adequate  solutions  are  avail- 
able. The  social  security  problem  was  diffi- 
cult, but  It  was  manageable;  choosing  among 
solutions  was  largely  a  matter  of  political 
preference.  With  medicare,  however,  it  is 
not  the  case  that  reasonable  but  politically 
sensitive  solutions  are  there  to  be  selected. 
Rather,  the  changes  required  to  solve  the 
medicare  problem  are  much  more  extensive 
than  any  being  seriously  contemplated 
today.  While  it  sounds  quite  significant  at 
first,  the  Reagan  Administration's  propos- 
al—to save  $8.5  billion  in  medicare  outlays 
over  the  next  three  years  by  reducing  bene- 
fits and  raising  co-payments— would  have  no 
meaningful  impact  on  the  system's  long- 
term  deficits.  One  report  estimates  that 
keeping  medicare  solvent  for  the  next  dozen 
years  would  require  either  a  70  percent  hike 
in  revenues  or  a  40  percent  cut  in  benefits- 
drastic  remedies  by  any  standard. 

So  what  will  Congress  do?  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  clear  that  Congress  will  not  let 
medicare  collapse.  It  is  too  valuable  a  pro- 
gram for  the  elderly  and  the  disabled.  In 
the  past.  Congress  has  taken  steps  to  shore 
up  the  program,  including  Increasing  tax 
revenues,  broadening  the  revenue  base,  re- 
ducing expenditures  by  increasing  deducti- 
bles and  co-payments,  changing  to  a  method 
of  prospective  reimbursement,  and  so  forth. 
In  my  view.  Congress  can  be  expected  to 
come  to  medicare's  rescue  again.  It  is  also 
clear  that  as  solution  wiU  not  be  easy— 
either  structurally  or  politically.  The  antici- 
pated deficits  are  simply  too  big  to  be  han- 
dled neatly.  Consequently,  attempts  will  be 
made  to  find  a  solution  analogous  to  the 
social  security  reform  bill— a  variety  of 
measures  affecting  several  aspects  of  the 
program,  spreading  the  sacrifices  around, 
and  addressing  both  short-  and  long-term 
issues.  Because  the  medicare  problem  stems 
primarily  from  one  source— the  skyrocket- 
ing cost  of  hospital  care— the  search  prob- 
ably will  be  longer  and  more  arduous. 

Some  congressional  action  is  already  un- 
derway. I  am  co-sponsoring  a  bill  to  set  up  a 
national  bipartisan  commission  on  medi- 
care—something like  the  President's  very 
successfiil  National  Commission  en  Social 
Security.  There  are  groups  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Service  study- 
ing various  options.  However,  many  experts 
say  that  we  will  not  see  a  major  medicare 
reform  bill  moving  through  Congress  before 
1985.  My  view  is  that  we  must  begin  laying 
the  groundwork  now  for  far-reaching 
change  later— educating  the  public  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  problem,  analyzing  the  prob- 
lem in  terms  of  its  short-  and  long-term  fea- 
tures, holding  extensive  hearings  in  an 
effort  to  build  a  national  consensus  on 
reform,  and  so  forth.  A  medicare  crisis  is 
coming,  and  we  must  be  fully  prepared  to 
deal  with  lt.« 
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HOUSmO  FOR  THE  1980's 
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HON.  RICK  BOUCHER 

or  viRciifiA 
Df  THX  HOTJSX  OF  RXPRXSOrTATIVXS 

Tuesday,  April  19.  1983 

m  Bfr.  BOUCHER.  Bfr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
offer  my  sincere  congratulations  to 
Mr.  Donald  Farmer.  Jr.,  a  graduate 
student  at  Virginia  Tech  in  Blacks- 
burg,  Va.,  who  was  awarded  second 
place  in  the  1982  National  College  Stu- 
dent Essay  Contest.  Sponsored  by  the 
National  Association  of  Home  Build- 
ers, this  contest  afforded  students 
across  America  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
plore the  idea  of  affordable  housing 
for  the  future. 

Our  Nation  is  in  the  midst  of  a  hous- 
ing crisis.  High  interest  rates  and 
record  unemplosrment  rates  have 
threatened  the  American  dream  of 
owning  a  home.  The  mortgage  capital 
squeeze  and  high  mortgage  interest 
rates  have  priced  all  but  a  tiny  per- 
centage of  the  American  home  buying 
public  out  of  the  housing  market. 

The  15  million  students  who  will 
enter  the  Nation's  universities  during 
the  1980's  have  some  creative  solutions 
for  the  Nation's  housing  problems.  I 
join  them  in  their  youthful  optimism 
and  diligence,  and  I  hope  that  by  their 
contribution  to  housing,  we  wiU,  as  a 
nation,  be  able  to  restore  housing  as  a 
priority  to  preserve  the  American 
dream. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the 
essay  "Housing  for  the  1980's"  which 
enabled  Don  to  capture  one  of  the  top 
three  national  awards: 

HODSIKG  rOR  THS  1980S 

Not  in  any  other  period  since  World  War 
n  has  the  housing  industry  gone  through 
such  a  major  identity  crisis.  Where  will  the 
future  markets  be  in  the  1980s?  What  will 
financing  be  like?  Will  anyone  be  able  to 
buy  their  own  home  again?  Although  such 
questions  cannot  be  answered  absolutely, 
the  expectations  of  the  next  generation  of 
homebuyers  could  provide  some  insights. 

As  with  their  parents,  the  desire  to  own  a 
home  is  of  paramount  importance  to  the  up- 
coming group  of  future  homeowners.  How- 
ever, they  differ  from  their  parents  in  at 
least  two  Important  areas.  First,  this  group 
is  more  aware  that  the  world  is  not  bound- 
less and  that  resources  are  scarce  and  living 
space  is  harder  to  obtain.  The  infinite  has 
given  way  to  the  finite.  Expectations  are 
still  high,  but  are  more  likely  to  be  tem- 
pered with  reality.  Second,  the  quality  of 
life  has  become  more  important  than  quan- 
tity. Quality,  not  just  In  the  terms  pur- 
chased, but  In  a  lifestyle  that  has  a  variety 
of  experiences  with  family  and  friends. 

This  is  not  to  imply  that  the  demand  for 
housing  is  soft.  But,  this  new  group  will  be 
leas  likely  to  sacrifice  everything  Just  to  own 
a  home.  Many  are  even  willing  to  forgo 
some  privacy  and  live  with  parents  to  main- 
tain their  present  lifestyle.  There  is  pent-up 
demand  for  housing,  but  this  demand  is  not 
inelastic,  nor  is  owning  a  home  the  end  unto 
itself  as  it  once  was. 


It  is  for  these  reasons  that  "house"  as  a 
form,  will  have  to  be  rethought.  This  new 
house  will  evolve  during  the  19808,  becom- 
ing more  flexible  to  readily  accept  a  variety 
of  inhabitants  and  lifestyles.  Houses  will 
also  become  smaller,  for  all  income  groups. 
Smaller,  not  Just  for  economic  reasons,  but 
working  adults  wUl  be  less  willing  to  sacri- 
fice their  free  time  to  perform  housework  or 
yardwork  on  a  large  house. 

This  smaller  house  should  not  be  misin- 
terpreted as  a  doUhouse  replica  of  larger 
conventional  homes.  Rather,  new  houses 
should  be  transformable.  They  should  be  ca- 
pable of  t>eglnnlng  as  a  "starter  home,"  or 
even  a  shell;  throughout  its  life,  additions 
and  modifications  could  be  made  to  meet 
the  changing  needs  of  a  growing  family  or 
more  than  one  set  of  occupants. 

Although  the  square  footage  may  be  re- 
duced, the  demand  for  quality  will  be 
higher.  Less  can  be  more  if  designed  well. 
There  should  be  more  natural  light  and 
more  natural  materials.  Construction 
should  use  more  permanent  materials  and 
methods.  However,  this  does  not  rule  out 
well  designed  pre-fabricated  homes  or  parts 
of  homes;  manufactured  components  could 
be  instrumental  in  lowering  overall  costs.  It 
does  put  greater  pressure  on  the  mobile 
home  and  pre-fab  industry  to  upgrade  the 
design  of  their  products  if  they  wish  to  over- 
come a  poor  public  Image. 

The  permanence  of  construction  is  due  In 
part  to  demand  for  quality  but  is  also 
strongly  influenced  by  a  less  transient  popu- 
lation. Unlike  their  parents,  tomorrow's 
homeowners  will  be  less  willing  to  move 
somewhere  else,  even  for  a  promotion.  This 
setting  down  of  roots  will  be  greatest  as  the 
group  gets  older  and  begins  raising  a  family 
and  developing  other  relationships.  Older 
homes  may  not  appear  on  the  market  as 
often.  People  will  live  in  their  first  homes 
for  longer  periods  of  time,  transforming 
them  as  needed,  rather  than  moving  up. 

Where  will  the  next  generation  of  home- 
buyers  want  to  live?  Obviously,  they  will 
have  to  go  where  the  jobs  are.  For  now,  that 
means  the  sunbelt.  But  this  migration  does 
not  mean  other  regions  will  be  completely 
excluded.  Homebuylng  should  continue 
throughout  the  country,  including  the 
Northeast.  It's  even  possible  that  high-tech 
industries  would  begin  to  relocate  near  the 
universities  on  the  east  coast. 

Wherever  they  settle,  future  homebuyers 
will  prefer  smaller  cities  and  towns.  Today's 
subtirl>an-bred  homebuyers  find  their  ori- 
gins too  sterile,  and  the  pace  and  density  of 
the  major  urban  centers  undesirable.  In- 
stead, the  majority  of  people  prefer  the  ac- 
tivity and  lower  density  of  smaller  cities  and 
towns  where  there  is  a  perceived  intimacy 
among  people.  In  fact,  the  growth  of  high- 
tech,  communications  and  a  service  related 
economy  may  make  dally  commuting  to 
major  cities  unnecessary  for  many  people. 

Towns  will  maintain  their  character  by 
absorbing  this  influx  with  increased  densi- 
ties. This  density  will  be  at  a  town  scale  and 
take  the  form  of  clustering  3-story  town- 
houses,  infilling  and  cohabitation  of  larger 
homes.  Under  such  conditions,  privacy  will 
be  maintained  within  the  context  of  neigh- 
borhood and  community. 

Financing  a  home  will  continue  to  be  open 
to  experimentation.  Although  "creative  fi- 
nancing" may  have  given  way  to  flexible 
rate  mortgages,  it  is  only  a  temporary  solu- 
tion. People  are  still  reluctant  to  make  a 
long-term  commitment  that  could  end  in 
foreclosure  due  to  escalating  mortgage 
rates.  Even  corporate  financing  for  employ- 


ees and  mortgage  assimiptlons  will  be  a  re- 
ality to  just  a  few  people.  No,  the  answer  to 
better  financing  is  a  more  stable  economy. 
No  one— not  banks,  buUders,  or  buyers- 
wants  to  make  any  long-term  commitments 
with  such  an  uncertain  future. 

For  some,  these  thoughts  may  seem  pessi- 
mistic. Things  are  going  to  get  smaller, 
harder  to  build,  and  even  harder  to  finance. 
And  for  those  who  view  the  post  World  War 
housing  boom  as  the  good  old  days,  it  prob- 
ably is  pessimistic.  However,  this  transition- 
al period  is  also  a  chance  to  experiment,  to 
explore,  and  to  feel  the  market  out  as  we 
head  toward  the  21st  century.  The  greatest 
challenge  for  the  housing  industry  may  be 
to  replace  its  mindset  of  housing  as  it  exists 
and  rethink  housing  as  what  it  could  be. 
There  will  be  change  in  the  SOs,  and  there  is 
too  much  at  stake  for  the  American  housing 
Industry  not  to  take  advantage  of  it.« 


PUBLIC  CEREMONY  AT  PENTA- 
GON TO  CELEBRATE  END  OP 
AMERICAN  REVOLUTION  200 
YEARS  AGO 

HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

or  vntcimA 

IB  THB  HOD8E  OF  RBFRBSKWTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  19. 1983 
•  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  bicentennial  anniversary  of 
the  announcement  of  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities between  the  forces  of  King 
George  III  of  England  and  the  Conti- 
nental Army  led  by  George  Washing- 
ton. It  was  on  this  date  200  years  ago 
that  General  Washington  had  read  to 
his  troops  a  proclamation  which 
brought  the  American  Revolution  to 

an  end. 

At  3  o'clock  this  afternoon,  there 
will  be  a  public  ceremony  at  the  Pen- 
tagon, hosted  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  the  Honorable  John  O.  Marsh, 
which  commemorates  this  great 
moment  in  American  history.  Included 
within  the  ceremony  wiU  be  a  reenact- 
ment  of  that  historic  moment  when 
General  Washington's  troops  first 
heard  the  congressional  proclamation 
calling  for  an  end  to  the  fighting.  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Casper  Weinberger 
will  be  the  guest  speaker  and  the 
Army  Vice  Chief  of  Staff,  Gen.  John 
A.  Wickham.  Jr.,  will  read  the  Conti- 
nental Congress'  original  proclama- 
tion. 

I  would  like  to  commend  Secretary 
Marsh,  and  all  the  participants  in  this 
ceremony,  for  their  effort  which  re- 
minds us  all  of  our  proud  history.* 
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and  accomplished  community  leader 
in  the  Los  Angeles  area.  He  gives  will- 
ingly of  his  time,  talents,  and  energies 
to  countless  community  and  civic 
groups,  and  encourages  his  employees 
to  do  so  as  well.  He  is  a  Mason,  Shrin- 
er.  Rotarian.  Kiwanlan.  a  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  Marymount 
College,  an  associate  member  of  the 
Torrance  Medical  Center,  and  a  found- 
er of  Ben  Gurion  University. 

The  best  word  to  describe  Robert 
Collins,  according  to  those  who  have 
the  privilege  of  knowing  him.  is  "Pa- 
triotic" He  lives  his  daily  life  and 
treats  the  people  with  whom  he  comes 
in  contact  in  a  manner  we  should  all 
strive  to  achieve  ourselves. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  say 
that  the  Los  Angeles  Council  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  will  be  honor- 
ing Robert  Collins  in  a  special  celebra- 
tion to  be  held  April  28.  1983.  He  is 
indeed  an  outstanding  example  to  the 
youth  of  our  community,  and  indeed, 
our  Nation. 

I  would  like  to  extend  my  congratu- 
lations to  Robert  Collins  on  this  occa- 
sion, and  commend  him  for  his  distin- 
guished service  to  our  community. 
Robert  Collins  has  earned  the  admira- 
tion and  respect  of  us  all.* 


FREEZING  SOVIET  MILITARY 
POWER 


TRIBUTE  TO  ROBERT  COLLINS 

HON.  HOWARD  L  BERMAN 

or  CALIPORIf  lA 
IH  THK  HOUSE  OF  RIPRESIMTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  AprU  19, 1983 
m  Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay 
tribute  to  Robert  Collins.  Mr.  CoUins 
has  esUblished  himself  as  a  respected 


HON.  EDWARD  F.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 
W  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEFRESEKTATTVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  19.  1983 
•  Mr.  PEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
last  month's  freeze  debate,  we  heaW 
antifreezers  bewail  the  loss  of  Ameri- 
can military  might  for  hour  upon 
hour.  The  freeze,  they  said,  would  pre- 
vent the  development  and  deployment 
of  strategic  weapons  systems  needed 
to  keep  the  United  States  equal  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Not  much  was  said,  however,  of  what 
the  freeze  would  do  to  prevent  the  de- 
velopment of  the  next  generation  of 
Soviet  nuclear  weapons  and  their  de- 
livery systems. 

Tom  Longstreth.  a  research  analyst 
with  the  Arms  Control  Association, 
has  compiled  an  excellent  analysis 
that  demonstrates  how  the  freeze 
would  actually  benefit  the  United 
States  by  erasing  new  Soviet  systems 
now  on  the  drawing  board.  I  recom- 
mend this  article  to  all  of  my  col- 
leagues, as  we  enter  the  latest— and  I 
hope  last— round  of  the  freeze  debate. 
(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  Apr. 

6,  19831 
How  A  NccuEAR  Freeze  Would  Squkzz  the 

RUSSIAIIS 

(By  Thomas  K.  Longstreth) 
Now  that  It  has  returned  from  Easter 
recess,  the  House  of  Representatives  will 
again  resume  debate  on  the  nuclear  freeze 
issue  In  preparation  for  the  expected  vote 
on  House  adoption  of  a  freeze  resolution. 
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The  battle  lines  have  been  drawn  between 
the  Reagan  administration  and  pro-freeze 
groups  with  each  side  vigorously  lobbying  to 
sway  the  hearts  and  minds  of  Members  of 
Congress.  U«t  week  President  Reagan, 
during  a  speech  in  Los  Angeles  on  arms  con- 
trol, again  took  the  opportunity  to  condemn 
a  bilateral  nuclear  freeze. 

In  addition  to  the  President's  renewed 
verbal  attacks  on  the  freeze,  the  adminlstra- 
Uons  latest  assault  in  the  propaganda  was 
included  In  the  release  last  month  of  the 
1983  edition  of  "Soviet  Military  Power," 
The  Pentagon's  slick  publication  that  por- 
trays the  size  and  growth  of  Soviet  military 
forces.  The  Reagan  administration  has  used 
"Soviet  Military  Power"  to  support  lU  claim 
that  the  United  States  is  falling  into  a  posi- 
tion of  nuclear  inferiority  and  must  build  up 
Its  nuclear  forces,  at  a  cost  of  hundreds  of 
billions  of  dollars. 

Reagan  officials.  In  their  briefings  to  Con- 
gress and  the  news  media,  have  gone  to 
great  lengths  to  explain  that  a  freeze  on  US 
and  Soviet  nuclear  forces  would  preclude 
the  US  from  this  buildup  and  harm  national 
security.  But  a  careful  examination  of 
"Soviet  Military  Power"  leads  to  a  conclu- 
sion different  from  that  of  President 
Reagan.  For  "Soviet  Military  Power"  not 
only  documents  Soviet  weapons  systems  al- 
ready constructed  and  operational,  but  also 
those  that  are  now  being  tested  or  are  on 
the  drawing  board. 

This  dramatic  evidence  of  Soviet  develop-  . 
ment  of  new  weapons  systems  graphically  • 
demonstrates  how  a  bilateral  freeze  would 
actually  benefit  the  US.  A  freeze  would  pre-  , 
vent  the  next  generation  of  Soviet  nuclear 
weapons  and  their  delivery  systems  from 
being  deployed.  A  few  of  the  new  Soviet 
weapons  systems  a  bilateral  freeze  woxild 
halt  Include: 

The  Blackjack  long-range  nuclear  bomber 
(the  Soviet  counterpart  to  the  U.S.  B-1); 

The  Typhoon  missile  submarine  (sched- 
uled to  begin  operations  on  the  heels  of  the 
VS.  Trident  submarine); 

The  S8-N-20  submarine-launched  missile 
(SLBM)  and  one  other  new  type  of  SLBM 
that  will  begin  testing  this  year. 

At  least  two  and  possibly  four  new  types 
of  land-based  Intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
sUes  (ICBM's); 

Two  new  types  of  long-range  cruise  mis- 
siles, one  air-launched  and  one  sea- 
launched;  J  ,.  _. 
A  whole  range  of  medium-  and  short- 
range  mlssUes  to  be  deployed  against  China 
and  Western  Europe. 

"Soviet  Military  Power"  also  demonstrates 
the  utility  of  other  types  of  arms  agree- 
ments which  could  complement  a  nuclear 
freeze.  The  Pentagon  document  reveals  that 
the  USSR  has  tested  and  deployed  a 
weapon  to  attack  and  destroy  low-orbiting 
sateUites.  While  the  present  Soviet  antisat- 
ellite  (ASAT)  weapon  is  relatively  crude,  the 
Soviets  are  working  on  a  more  sophisticated 
system,  though  it  is  probably  not  as  ad- 
vanced as  the  one  the  XJB.  is  developing. 

The  best  way  to  prevent  the  Soviets  from 
building  these  weapons  is  through  arms 
agreements  prohibiting  their  deployment 
Talks  on  such  a  treaty  were  conducted  with 
the  Soviets  by  the  Carter  administration 
but  President  Reagan  has  declined  to 
resume  those  negotiations.  Further,  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Weinberger  has  emphasized 
that  no  treaty  on  ASAT  weapons  will  be 
permitted  to  Interfere  with  U.S.  develop- 
ment plans  for  these  weapons. 

"Soviet  Military  Power"  mentions  a  Soviet 
effort  to  modernize  its  antiballlstic  mlssUe 
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(ABM)  site  around  Moscow  with  new  radars 
and  interceptors.  The  U.S.  is  also  spending 
over  a  billion  dollars  each  year  to  develop 
new  antimissile  technologies  to  protect  its 
ICBM's.  Though  the  ABM  treaty  allows 
each  nation  to  mMint^in  one  site  and  to 
modernize  its  ABM  system  within  certain 
strict  limits,  it  prohibits  large-scale  ABM 
systems  and  mobile,  space-based,  sea-based 
or  air-based  ones. 

If  the  administration  is  so  concerned 
about  Soviet  modernization  of  their  one  per- 
mitted site,  it  should  seek  to  amend  the 
treaty  and  prohibit  all  ABM  deployments. 
Such  a  decision  would  be  far  wiser  than  be- 
ginning an  expensive  race  with  the  U.S.8.R. 
to  build  new  ABM  systems. 

Partisans  for  and  against  the  nuclear 
freeze  would  probably  agree  that  the  Ameri- 
cans would  like  to  stop  Soviet  weapons  pro- 
grams without  giving  up  anything  in  return. 
We  would  all  like  to  get  something  for  noth- 
ing. Unfortunately,  successful  arms  negotia- 
tions do  not  work  that  way.  Each  side  must 
make  concessions  in  order  to  extract  conces- 
sions in  return.  While  a  bilateral  freeze 
would  force  the  U.S.  to  abandon  plans  for 
more  nuclear  weapons,  this  recent  release  of 
D.S.  military  intelligence  provides  further 
evidence  of  the  comprehensive  Soviet  mod- 
ernization that  would  also  be  brought  to  a 
halt 

Knowledgeable  individuals  may  disagree 
over  particular  aspects  of  a  bilateral  freeze 
on  the  testing,  production,  and  deployment 
of  new  nuclear  weapons  and  their  delivery 
systems.  But  with  its  rhetoric  the  Reagan 
administration  has  distorted  the  effects  of  a 
freeze  by  emphasizing  only  what  the  n.S. 
would  have  to  give  up.  The  government's 
own  information  makes  a  strong  case  for  fa- 
voring a  nuclear  freeze,  if  only  to  stop  the 
next  phase  of  Soviet  nuclear  weapons  build- 
ing. 

WEAPOHS  AMD  WASTK 

Most  Americans  will  readily  agree  that  it 
would  be  foolhardy  for  the  United  States  to 
scrimp  on  its  mUitary  defenses.  At  the  same 
time  they  should  be  aware  that  the  Penta- 
gon budget  appears  to  be  slipping  out  of 
control  in  some  major  areas  and  that  such 
unrestrained  spending  threatens  bigger  and 
bigger  deficits  and  could  thereby  thwart 
economic  recovery.  As  lawmakers  in  Wash- 
ington resume  work,  they  need  to  take  a 
hard  look  at  President  Reagan's  military 
budget  with  a  view  to  scaling  back— not  the 
defense  buildup  itself,  but  the  rate  of  build- 
up over  the  next  five  years.  Such  an  adjust- 
ment could  strengthen  the  economy  and 
thus  national  security  as  well. 

To  understand  the  situation,  the  public 
needs  to  luiow  these  basic  facts: 

The  proportion  of  the  budget  going  for 
weapons  procurement  is  going  up  while  the 
share  for  operations  and  maintenance— in 
other  words,  readiness  of  the  armed  forces- 
is  going  down.  In  fiscal  1981,  27  percent  of 
the  budget  went  toward  procurement  of 
weapons;  in  fiscal  1984  the  figure  is  36  per- 
cent—and it  is  slated  to  rise  to  40  percent  in 
1988.  Many  critics  warn  that,  given  the  com- 
plexity of  new  weapons  and  the  need  for 
maintenance,  the  V£.  in  future  could  face  a 
terrible  crunch  for  funds.  Military  readiness 
could  be  impaired. 

The  defense  budget  has  two  aspects:  au- 
thorizations and  outlays.  In  the  Reagan 
budget  the  proportion  of  outlays  linked  to 
prior-year  "total  obligatory  authority"  Is 
growing.  With  each  year,  in  other  words.  It 
will  be  harder  to  control  defense  spending 
because  many  new  weapons  will  already 
have  been  authorized.  In  the  Reagan  budget 
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for  fiscal  1984  authorizations  comprise  35 
percent  of  the  total  outlays;  by  fiscal  1988  it 
will  be  43  percent. 

The  Pentagon  Is  underestimating  the  cost 
of  future  weapons.  Despite  the  administra- 
tion's early  efforts  to  provide  realistic  cost 
figures.  It  seems  not  to  be  doing  so.  An  in- 
ternal report  by  Pentagon  analyst  Franklin 
Spiiuiey  (suppressed  for  a  time)  states  that 
Mr.  Reagan's  five-year  military  plan  is 
based  on  questionable  predictions  of  declin- 
ing unit  weapon  costs.  In  the  "real  world." 
the  analyst  told  a  House  committee  last 
month,  the  unit  costs  of  equipment  always 
tended  to  be  higher  than  estimated.  The 
five-year  plan,  in  other  words,  will  either 
cost  even  more  than  the  already  astronomi- 
cal $1.8  trillion  estimated  by  the  administra- 
tion, or  the  Pentagon  will  be  forced  to  buy 
fewer  weapons. 

Recently,  too.  Pentagon  officials  looked 
for  some  examples  of  cost-saving  weapons 
programs  wtiich  they  could  cite  to  congress 
to  defend  their  budget  projections.  They 
could  not  come  up  with  a  single  one. 

What  Is  to  be  done? 

Two  things.  ()ne  Is  to  take  the  congres- 
sional shears  to  some  major  weapons  pro- 
grams. The  political  difficulty  is  that  the 
legislators  are  more  inclined  to  reduce  oper- 
ations and  maintenance  outlays  rather  than 
new  weapons  programs  because  the  latter 
can  represent  Jobs  in  their  districts,  and  be- 
cause cuts  in  maintenance  costs  mean  imme- 
diate budget  savings.  Tet  Is  Is  the  weapons 
programs  that  are  driving  the  budget 
upw&rd  and  shortchanging  readiness.  Will 
th  lawmakers  have  the  political  courage  to 
cut  Job-creating  programs  in  the  Interests  of 
the  larger  economy?  And  of  better  military 
preparedness? 

The  second  thing  Is  related  to  the  first: 
The  U.S.  must  match  military  spending  to 
missions— that  Is.  it  must  shape  a  realistic 
strategy  for  what  needs  ^  Ix;  done  and  then 
procure  only  those  wea^ns  required  to  ful- 
fill the  essential  tasks.  This  Is  not  a  namby- 
pamby  call  for  reducing  America's  capabili- 
ties. Such  knowledgeable  and  experienced 
public  figures  as  Maxwell  Taylor,  Elmo 
Zumwalt  Jr.,  Robert  McNamara,  Cyrus 
Vance,  and  John  Connally  believe  that  the 
Reagan  five-year  defense  plan  can  be 
trimmed  substantially  without  impairing 
U.S.  security.  IXipllcatlon  of  weaponry  Is 
rife.  Does  the  Air  Force,  for  instance,  need 
B-52  bombers,  B-1  bombers,  Stealth  bomb- 
ers, and  air-launched  cruise  missiles? 

To  reiterate,  the  Issue  is  one  of  reducing 
the  rate  of  growth  In  defense  expenditures, 
not  stopping  the  military  modernization. 
President  Reagan  calls  for  an  8  percent 
aimual  real  Increase  over  the  five  years. 
Even  trimmed  by  the  $8  bUllon  to  $10  bil- 
lion or  so  which  Mr.  Reagan  says  he  is  will- 
ing to  cut  in  fiscal  1984.  the  program  Is  too 
ambitious,  and,  most  Important,  elements  of 
it  are  unnecessary.  Economists  point  out 
that  cutting  even  one  percentage  point  of 
that  increase  would  produce  tens  of  billions 
of  dollars  in  savings. 

It  is  up  to  Congress  to  bite  the  bullet.* 


THE  MX:  WHY  WE  NEED  IT 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OP  ILLIHOIS 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  19, 1983 
•  Mr.   MICHEL.   Mr.   Speaker,   Gen. 
Brent  Scow(nt>ft,  head  of  the  biparti- 
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san  President's  Commission  on  Strate- 
gic Forces,  was  recently  interviewed  by 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report  magazine. 
He  gives  a  clear  and  informative  view 
of  the  decision  of  the  commission, 
seeing  it  in  the  context  of  our  overall 
strategic  and  arms  controls  programs. 
I  think  his  words  should  be  read  by  all 
our  colleagues. 

At  this  time  I  wish  to  insert  in  the 
Rbcoro,  "MX  'Important  to  Demon- 
strate National  Will'."  an  intevlew 
with  Gen.  Brent  Scowcroft  in  UA 
News  Sc  World  Report.  April  25,  1983: 

MX  "Important  to  Demonstrate  National 
Wiu." 

Q.  General  Scowcroft,  In  view  of  President 
Reagan's  past  warnings  about  the  urgent 
need  to  close  the  window  of  vulnerability, 
does  It  make  sense  to  spend  billions  to 
deploy  an  MX  missile  that  will  be  as  vulner- 
able as  the  Minuteman  force  Is  today? 

A.  We  think  it  does,  for  several  reasons. 
First  of  all,  you  can  look  at  the  window  of 
vulnerability  two  ways.  One  is  in  the  broad 
sense  of  the  viilnerability  of  the  strategic 
forces  as  a  whole.  The  Reagan  administra- 
tion, like  its  predecessor,  is  moving  to  close 
that  window  of  vulnerability  with  modern- 
ization programs  embracing  all  elements  of 
the  strategic  triad— bombers,  submarine- 
launched  missiles  as  well  as  ICBM's. 

The  other  way  you  can  look  at  the  window 
of  vulnerability  is  in  the  narrow  sense  of  the 
vulnerability  of  Minuteman  silos  to  a  sur- 
prise Soviet  attack.  We  don't  deny  that  this 
exists  and  that  it's  going  to  get  worse,  but  it 
is  not  so  urgent  that  we  must  allow  it  to 
dominate  our  thinking  about  the  strategic 
forces. 

Q.  But  we've  been  told  for  several  yean 
that  solving  the  vulnerability  problem 
quickly  was  vital  to  national  security— 

A.  Well,  circumstances  have  changed  since 
we  started  talking  about  the  MX  10  years 
ago.  We  felt  then  that  over  the  next  decade 
there  was  a  danger  of  a  Soviet  break- 
through In  antisubmarine  warfare  that 
would  put  our  submarine-based  missile  force 
in  Jeopardy.  Therefore,  It  was  assumed  that 
we  needed  a  survivable  MX  missile  as  a 
hedge  against  that  danger.  But,  in  fact,  the 
danger  hasn't  materialized,  and  we  don't  see 
it  on  the  horizon.  So  that  particular  require- 
ment for  a  survivable  IC^M  force  doesn't 
exist  at  the  present  time. 

Also,  the  Soviets  have  to  be  very  cautious. 
If  not  skeptical,  when  it  comes  to  applying 
the  test-accuracy  data  of  their  missiles 
against  their  ability  to  mount  a  first-strike 
attack  against  our  ICBM's:  The  attack  has 
to  be  successful  or  It's  worse  than  a  failure. 
Finally,  there  still  is  and  will  be  for  perhaps 
a  decade  what  I  would  call  the  synergistic 
survivability  of  the  bombers  and  the 
ICBM's.  The  Soviets  can't  attack  both  of 
these  weapons  systems  simultaneously. 

Q.  Are  you  saying  that  there  Is  no  way  of 
present  to  Insure  the  survivability  of  Ameri- 
ca's land-based  missile  force  against  a  first 
strike— that  this  particular  window  of  vul- 
nerability can't  be  closed? 

A.  Tes.  that's  right— no  feasible  way  in 
the  short  run  if  you're  speaking  of  surviv- 
ability against  a  surprise  first  strike. 

Now  we  are  proposing  that  the  survivabil- 
ity problem  be  dealt  with  in  the  longer  run 
by  developing  a  small  missile  which  can  be 
based  In  a  variety  of  modes  and  which 
would  have  the  flexibility  needed  for  surviv- 
al. 
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Q.  If  It's  feasible  to  build  a  smaU  mlasUe 
that  ia  survivable,  why  bother  at  all  with  an 
MX  that  will  be  vulnerable? 

A.  We  are  looking  at  a  new  departure  both 
In  our  strategic  forces  and  in  arms  control. 
We  are  advocating  integrating  our  strategic 
forces  with  arms  control  and  moving  both  of 
them  in  the  direction  of  stability.  In  order 
to  get  there,  it  Is  Important  to  have  the  kind 
of  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union  that 
would  at  least  permit  us  to  go  In  that  direc- 
tion and  would  encourage  the  Soviets  to  go 
that  way.  too. 

In  addition,  we  think  that  it  Is  very  Impor- 
tant to  demonstrate  U.S.  national  will  and 
cohesiveness.  Pour  American  Presidents 
have  said  that  the  MX  missile  is  Important, 
if  not  essential,  to  our  national  security.  If 
we  back  away  from  It  now.  it  will  underscore 
our  paralysis  for  both  our  opponents  and 
for  our  friends  and  allies.  That  would  have  a 
rf^mfcging  effect  on  deterrence,  which  de- 
pends on  national  will  in  a  critical  sense. 

In  addition,  whatever  you  think  about  the 
overall -strategic  balance  between  the  U.S. 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  there  Is  clearly  a  dis- 
parity In  ICBM  forces.  In  other  words,  the 
Soviets  can  put  our  forces  at  risk  in  a  way 
that  we  cannot  begin  to  match.  We  think 
that  this  is  a  perilous  situation  to  allow  to 
continue  and  that  is  has  to  be  redressed  at 
least  in  part. 

Q.  So  the  MX  is  intended  to  confront  the 
Soviets  with  the  kind  of  threat  that  they 
pose  to  the  U.S.? 

A.  At  least  in  part.  We  are  not  proposing  a 
deployment  large  enough  to  constitute  a 
first  strike  against  aU  Soviet  forces  but 
enough  to  demonstrate  to  them  that  their 
big  land-based  missiles  and  their  silos  are  a 
wasting  asset  and  that  they  ought  to  negoti- 
ate over  them. 

Q.  Turning  to  the  small,  single-warhead 
missile  that  you  advocate  developing:  Why 
not  concentrate  resources  on  developing 
that  as  quickly  as  possible  rather  than 
divert  money  to  the  MX? 

A.  First  of  all,  we  don't  have  a  small  mis- 
sile right  now.  And  there  are  problems  In 
developing  the  kind  of  small  missile  that  we 
envision.  Right  now,  for  example,  most  of 
the  appropriate  guidance  systems  either  are 
too  heavy  or  have  excess  power  require- 
ments for  the  missile  we  contemplate. 

There's  also  a  basing  problem.  Right  now, 
if  we  were  to  go  directly  to  the  small  mlssUe, 
I  think  we  would  nin  into  the  same  lund  of 
basing  problems  that  we've  had  with  the  big 
one.  Again,  there  are  some  promising  devel- 
opments over  the  horizon— for  example,  a 
hardened  mobile  vehicle  that  could  enable 
us  to  move  a  small  missile  around  military 
reservations  with  a  good  chance  of  surviving 
a  Soviet  attempt  to  barrage  the  whole  area. 
Q.  But  won't  you  need  many  thousands  of 
these  small  missiles  to  defeat  a  Soviet  first- 
strike  attack? 

A.  That's  another  reason  why  this  is  not 
the  time  to  go  exclusively  for  the  small  mis- 
sile. We  must  first  create  an  arms-control 
environment  that  will  lead  to  a  change  in 
the  counting  rules.  Future  agreements 
should  be  based  on  a  count  of  warheads 
rather  than  missiles.  Otherwise  we  would 
count  one  of  our  small  single-warhead  mis- 
siles and  the  Soviets  would  count  one  of 
their  huge  SS-18  follow-on  missUes  with 
many  warheads.  So  we  need  to  change  the 
counting  rules. 

Also,  after  changing  the  counting  rules, 
hopefully  we  can  agree  with  the  Soviets  on 
a  reduction  In  numbers  of  warheads  each 
side  would  be  permitted  so  that  it  wouldn't 
be  necessary  to  deploy  these  small  missiles 
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by  the  thousands.  Now,  there  isn't  any 
reason  why  we  couldn't  match  the  Soviets 
even  If  they  refuse  to  get  rid  of  the  big 
MIRVed  missiles.  But  that  would  take  very 
large  numbers,  which  could  pose  a  problem. 
Q.  Why  should  the  Soviets  give  up  the 
substantial  advantage  they  possess  and 
accept  the  kind  of  arms-control  agreement 
that  you're  talking  about? 

A.  That  is  another  good  argument  for 
building  the  MX.  It  should  give  them  an  in- 
centive to  negotiate. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  as  the  Soviet  SS-lSs 
and  19s  become  as  vulnerable  as  our  Min- 
uteman missiles  they  will  have  an  incentive 
to  negotiate  to  deal  with  the  problem? 

A.  Absolutely.  Also,  the  MX  gives  you  the 
flexibUity  you  need  to  respond  to  whatever 
the  Soviets  do.  If  they,  for  example.  Just 
say,  "No  arms  control,  no  nothing,"  then  we 
might  have  to  reappraise  the  whole  pro- 
gram we  are  proposing. 

Q.  And  build  more  than  the  100  BCX  mis- 
siles you  are  advocating? 
A.  Tes,  conceivably. 

Q.  So  this  small  missile  doesn't  make  a 
great  deal  of  sense  without  a  new  arms-con- 
trol agreement  with  the  Soviets? 

A.  That's  when  it  makes  the  most  sense. 
There  has  to  be  a  transition  from  where  we 
are— with  highly  MIRVed  forces  on  each 
side— to  a  more  stable  situation  where  both 
sides  rely  on  small,  single-warhead  missiles. 
The  MX  Is  essential  to  make  that  transition. 
Q.  Wouldn't  the  development  of  a  small 
missile  whUe  the  U.S.  Is  deploying  the  MX 
violate  the  strategic-arms  agreement  that 
allows  only  one  new  missile? 

A.  We  think  not.  For  one  thing,  the  small 
missUe  will  not  be  ready  for  testing  before 
the  SALT  II  treatly  expires  on  Dec.  31, 
1985. 

More  Important,  In  any  new  arms-control 
negotiations  with  the  Soviets  the  single-war- 
head missile  will  be  important  as  a  way  to 
achieve  greater  stability.  To  say  now  that  It 
Is  not  possible  to  develop  a  single-warhead 
missile  because  of  arms  control  stands  the 
whole  process  on  its  head. 

Q.  General  Scowcroft,  what  happens  if 
the  commission's  proposals  are  rejected  by 
Congress  and  the  MX  is  killed? 

A.  I  think  deployment  of  Pershing  2s  and 
ground-launched  cruise  missiles  in  Ehirope 
would  be  in  deep  trouble.  That's  the  first 
thing.  Arms-control  talks  could  be  in  Jeop- 
ardy, and  the  Soviets  could  begin  behaving 
with  greater  and  greater  Impunity. 

Deterrence  Is  completed  of  two  elements: 
Military  forces  and  will.  And  we  would  be 
falling  down  in  both  those  elements.  I  think 
it  would  have  serious  effects.* 


SAVE  FEDERAL  DOLLARS, 
REFORM  LAB  EXPERIMENTS 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OP  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  19.  1983 
•  Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
continue  to  look  for  ways  to  lower  the 
Federal  deficit,  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an  arti- 
cle which  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post  on  March  19,  1983,  written  by 
Benjamin  Stein. 

Mr.  Stein  points  out  that  taxpayers 
are  shelling  out  some  $4  billion  yearly 
on  experimentation  on  live  animals. 
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Certainly  it  Is  not  feasible  that  all  ex- 
periments on  live  animals  be  immedi- 
ately halted,  but  it  seems  to  me  there 
is  room  for  some  reform.  As  the  article 
Indicates,  many  of  these  experiments 
are  unnecessary  and  cause  needless 
suffering  to  the  animals  involved. 

I  am  pleased  to  leam  that  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Health  and  the  En- 
vironment has  taken  beginning  steps 
in  addressing  this  problem.  Prior  to 
Easter  recess,  the  subcommittee  ap- 
proved two  amendments  by  Represent-  ' 
ative  Dot7G  Walcren  to  the  NIH  au- 
thorization bill  which  wiU  require  re- 
search facilities  to  have  an  Animal 
Study  Committee  and  encourage  alter- 
natives research  by  providing  funding. 
I  certainly  hope  the  full  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee  will  uphold  the 
Walgren  amendments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  would 
like  to  insert  Mr.  Stein's  article  in  the 
Record. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  March  19. 
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It's  Not  a  Cause  por  Cranks 

With  President  Reagan,  budget  director 

David  Stockman  and  Congress  looking  for 

ways  to  cut  government  spending,  I  am  glad 

to  offer  some  thoughts  on  an  area  where  a 

few  billion  might  l>e  saved. 

Included  within  the  budgets  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, the  Depwutment  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  the  Nuclear  Reg- 
ulatory Commission  and  other  federal  agen- 
cies is  an  aggregate  sum  of  alx)ut  $4  billion 
(according  to  congressional  sources)  for  ex- 
perlmenUtlon  on  live  animals.  The  presi- 
dent could  be  $4  billion  closer  to  his  goal  of 
a  balanced  budget  if  be  would  simply  cut 
out  those  funds  immediately  and  stop  all  ex- 
perimentation on  live  animals. 

Of  course,  the  president  cannot  cut  out  all 
experiments  on  live  animals.  Some  of  those 
experiments  offer  crucially  valuable  data  to 
mankind  for  prolonging  and  safeguarding 
human— and  animal— life.  But  no  medical 
practioner,  no  matter  how  devoted  to  live 
experimentation  on  animals,  would  insist 
that  all  of  the  billions  of  federal  dollars 
going  for  experiments  on  live  animals  are 
crucial.  From  what  I  have  read  and  seen  at 
government  hearings,  no  medical  researcher 
would  argue  that  there  was  not  immense  du- 
plication, supererogation  and  Just  plain 
grantsmanship  involved  in  the  great  mass  of 
jtnimni  experimentation.  In  a  word,  in  the 
federal  governments  enormous  ventures 
into  experiments  on  live  animals,  there  Is  a 
Jackpot  of  waste  and  fraud  Just  begging  for 
the  sharpshooters  at  OMB  to  stop. 

For  most  persons  who  object  to  the  feder- 
al government's  experimenting  on  live  ani- 
mals, the  objections  are  far  more  moral  and 
emotional  than  budgetary.  Why,  such 
people  ask,  are  helpless  puppies  subjected  to 
having  their  brains  resected  without  an- 
aesthetic so  that  a  graduate  student  can 
write  a  thesis  about  something  that  has  al- 
ready been  discussed  ad  infinitum  in  schol- 
arly Journals?  Why  should  trusting  dogs 
have  their  bones  broken  without  anaesthe- 
sia and  then  l)ecome  subjects  of  observation 
on  healing  issues  long  since  proved  or  dis- 
proved? Why  should  dogs  or  cats  that  might 
be  at  home  offering  love  and  comfort  to 
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children  be  subjected  to  anthnx  germs  over 
and  over  again  when  we  already  know  that 
anthrax  la  poisonous?  Why  should  animals 
with  sensitive,  feeling  natures  become  the 
living  toys  of  "researchers"  who  Just  needed 
a  grant  so  that  they  could  take  their  girl- 
friends to  Europe? 

•  •  •  •  • 

Why  should  the  tax  dollars  of  persons 
who  love  animals  and  appreciate  their  fine 
qualities  be  used  to  torture  animals  by 
having  ground  glass  put  into  their  urethras 
without  anaesthesia?  We  already  luiow  that 
ground  glass  in  urethras  is  harmful.  Yet  all 
of  these  experiments  are  now  going  on, 
funded  by  federal  dollars. 

But  even  If  we  leave  aside  the  issue  of  cru- 
elty to  innocent  creatures,  why  should  the 
federal  govenment  allow  itself  to  spend  con- 
tinuing billions  on  wasteful  and  duplicative 
animal  experimentation  when  the  ax  is  fall- 
ing on  food  stamps  and  beating  fuel  assist- 
ance for  the  elderly  and  community  devel- 
opment in  the  inner  cities?  I  do  not  under- 
stand what  special  claim  "researchers"  have 
on  tax  money  that  allows  them  to  continue 
their  cruel,  unnecessary  work  when  UJS.  sol- 
diers are  on  the  38th  parallel  freezing  in  the 
Korean  winter  and  learning  that  their  pay 
has  been  frozen. 

Again,  anyone  would  grant  that  there  is 
some  need  for  animal  experimentation.  But 
the  same  red  pencils  that  have  been  ^ing 
through  budget  requests  in  other  areas  have 
apparently  been  dulled  in  reviewing  pro- 
grams for  animal  experimentation.  Accord- 
ing to  congressional  sources,  the  budgets 
keep  rising—or  at  least  not  falling— and  the 
selfless  dogs  in  cramped  cages  keep  getting 
tortured  and  killed  for  no  reason. 

The  President  and  the  OBCB  chief  are  con- 
stantly saying  that  they  are  looking  for  new 
and  better  ways  to  run  the  government. 
Well,  many  researchers  say  that  computer 
modeling  can  replace  live  experimentation 
at  a  fraction  of  the  cost.  Others  say  that  ex- 
periments on  cellular  material  at  a  precons- 
clous  phase  can  replace  cutting  into  dogs  or 
cats  at  a  far  lower  cost.  Most  of  all  there 
can  be  an  end  to  "research"  whose  only  ben- 
efit is  the  income  of  the  researcher. 

At  one  time,  resistance  to  unnecessary  ex- 
perimentation on  live  animals  was  consid- 
ered a  crank  cause.  But  then,  at  one  time 
women's  suffrage,  aboUtion  of  Negro  slavery 
and  Social  Security  were  considered  crank 
causes.  Until  quite  recently,  citizen  concern 
about  nuclear  war  was  considered  a  crank 
cause. 

I  suggest  that  the  day  for  the  government 
to  stop  paying  for  experimentation  on  live 
animals  except  when  absolutely  necessary  Is 
at  hand.  This  Is  not  an  issue  for  astrologers 
and  little  old  ladies  in  sneakers.  It  is  an 
Issue  first  of  all  for  people  who  hate  suffer- 
ing, and,  now,  for  those  who  hate  to  see  the 
waste  of  federal  money.* 


THE  HAZARDOUS  SUBSTANCE 
VICTIMS'  COMPENSATION  ACT 
OF  1983 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKET 

OP  MASSACHnSXTTS 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OP  RXPRBSKNTATIVZS 

Tuesday.  AprU  19, 1983 

•  Mr.  MARKET.  Mr,  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  introduced  HJl.  2582.  the  Haz- 
ardous Substance  Victims'  Compensa- 
tion  Act   of    1983.   with   Mr.   James 
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FLOBio  of  New  Jersey.  This  bill  will 
provide  compensation  to  victims  of 
hazardous  substance  exposure  and 
ease  the  burden  of  proof  which  now 
prevents  many  victims  from  success- 
fully suing  the  liable  party. 

Congress  acknowledged  the  wide- 
spread problem  of  hazardous  waste 
contamination  when  it  enacted  Super- 
ftmd  in  1980.  But  as  my  colleagues 
well  know,  Superfimd  stops  short  of 
addressing  one  of  the  greatest  trage- 
dies of  the  hazardous  waste  dilemma— 
the  lack  of  assistance  for  the  thou- 
sands of  Americans  who  wiU  suffer  the 
consequences  of  the  poisoning  of  our 
environment.  Consequently,  Mr. 
Florio  and  I  introduced  this  bill  in 
order  to  cover  the  gaping  hole  that 
now  exists  in  victim  protection. 

The  bill  Mr.  Florio  and  I  introduced 
would  amend  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal 
Act— commonly  known  as  Resource 
Conservation  and  Recovery  Act,  or 
RCRA— by  creating  a  new  fimd  which 
would  cover  claims  made  by  persons 
injured  by  these  hazardous  substances. 
This  bill  would  allow  victims  to  recov- 
er medical  costs  and  some  lost  wages, 
thereby  expanding  the  protection  Su- 
perfund  offers  for  cleanup  and  some 
property  loss.  Fees  currently  charged 
on  chemical  feedstocks  would  be 
matched  through  1990,  or  untU  $1.0 
billion  is  placed  in  the  victims'  com- 
pensation fimd. 

Our  biU  would  allow  victims  of  haz- 
ardous substance  exposure  to  file 
claims  with  the  Federal  Government 
for  reimbursement  of  medical  bills  and 
some  lost  wages.  The  claimants  would 
have  to  prove  there  was  a  high  proba- 
bility their  injury  was  caused  by  expo- 
sure to  hazardous  substances.  But 
they  would  not  be  held  to  the  strict 
evidentiary  rules  that  have  kept  vic- 
tims from  recovering  in  court.  In  addi- 
tion, the  victims'  claims  would  be 
heard  by  administrative  law  judges  of 
the  Social  Security  Administration, 
acting  under  contract  to  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency.  Victims  or 
their  dependents  (in  the  case  of  a  vic- 
tims's  death)  can  be  compensated  for 
fuU  medical  costs  and  loss  of  earnings 
up  to  $2,000  monthy.  The  EPA  could 
then  sue  companies  or  other  entities 
throught  to  be  responsible  for  a  specif- 
ic injury  in  an  attempt  to  recover 
money  paid  out  of  the  fimd  for  that 
injury. 

But  H.R.  2582  would  not  stop  at  pro- 
viding timely  relief  to  victims  of  expo- 
sure to  hazardous  substance.  It  also 
would  create  a  Federal  cause  of  action, 
allowing  victims  to  sue  in  Federal 
court  any  owner,  operator,  or  trans- 
porter, including  owners  or  operators 
subsequent  to  treatment,  storage  or 
disposal  of  the  hazardous  substance  to 
which  the  victim  was  exposed.  Genera- 
tors of  hazardous  substances  who  ar- 
ranged for  transportation  or  disposal 
are  also  liable.  This  feature  would 
enable  victims  to  sue  in  Federal  court 
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all  parties  that  potentially  could  be 
liable. 

Furthermore,  the  biU  also  includes 
important  evidentiary  changes.  Liabil- 
ity is  without  regard  to  fault  and  is 
joint  and  several,  meaning  that  one 
liable  party  can  be  held  liable  for  the 
entire  amount  of  damages  if  responsi- 
bility for  the  injiu-y  cannot  be  divided 
between  parties.  This  provision  is  sig- 
nificant for  it  places  the  burden  of 
proof  on  the  defendants  to  show  they 
were  not  responsible,  rather  than  forc- 
ing the  plaintiff  to  prove  a  specific 
company  caused  his  exposure  and 
injury. 

In  addition  H.R.  2582  enables  vic- 
tims to  sue  for  medical  costs,  loss  of 
income  and  earning  capacity,  as  well 
as  pain  and  suffering.  The  bill  requires 
suits  to  be  filed  within  3  years  of  the 
discovery  of  the  injury  or  when  some 
connection  between  exposure  and  the 
injury  was  discovered.  This  provision 
relaxes  that  strict  statute  of  limita- 
tions which  has  prevented  many  vic- 
tims from  filing  claims  due  to  the 
lengthy  nature  of  some  illnesses.  The 
bill  also  provides  for  the  preparation 
of  "health  effects  dociunents"  which 
would  provide  the  scientific  basis  for  a 
claim  without  forcing  the  injured 
party  to  bear  the  expense  of  compiling 
such  evidence. 

Our  bill  is  based,  with  some  changes, 
on  recommendations  by  the  "Super- 
fund  Section  301(e)  Study  Group."  We 
believe  that  this  biU  is  responsible  leg- 
islation designed  to  meet  the  pressing 
problem  of  hazardous  substance  vic- 
tims. H.R.  2582  would  not  hold  parties 
liable  for  injuries  from  exposure  that 
took  place  before  enactment  of  this 
law.  But  it  would  enable  many  future 
victims  to  receive  quick  payments 
from  the  fund  for  their  physical  dam- 
ages. Unfortunately,  no  one  is  receiv- 
ing speedy  relief  under  the  present 
system.  I  urge  you  to  join  us  as  spon- 
sors of  this  necessary  responsible  legis- 
lation so  our  country  will  not  turn  its 
back  on  those  ravaged  by  the  dangers 
of  hazardous  substances  which  mar 
our  environment.* 
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TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS  TO 
THE  EDUCATION  CONSOLIDA- 
■nON  AND  IMPROVEMENT  ACT 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  19,  1983 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently. 
H.R.  1035,  a  package  of  amendments 
to  the  Education  Consolidation  and 
Improvement  Act,  passed  the  House 
under  suspension  of  the  rules.  Some  of 
these  amendments  concern  me  a  great 
deal,  both  for  what  they  include  and 
what  they  fail  to  include. 

Title  I,  now  chapter  1  of  ECIA,  is  a 
proven  success.   That  has  not  hap- 


pened by  chance  but  rather  because  of 
fine  tuning  of  the  law  and  regulations 
over  the  years  and  experience  over 
time  of  program  administrators  in  im- 
plementing the  law.  Whenever  we 
make  changes  in  the  law.  I  feel  we 
must  do  so  with  great  care,  giving 
careful  consideration  to  the  potential 
effects  of  these  changes  on  the  pro- 
gram's beneficiaries.  ChUdren  living  in 
low-income  areas  who  are  behind  in 
school  continue  to  be  the  intended 
beneficiaries  of  chapter  1.  If  the  pro- 
gram is  going  to  succeed  in  continuing 
to  provide  extra  assistance  that  raises 
the  level  of  achievement  of  these  chil- 
dren, it  seems  to  me  that  we  must  be 
very  careful  in  maintaining  targeting 
of  funds  to  those  areas  where  poverty 
is  most  severe  and  on  the  children  in 
those  areas  with  the  greatest  need. 

Therefore,  I  am  concerned  about  the 
amendment  that  would  permit  the  dis- 
tribution of  funds  to  any  school  at- 
tendance area  in  which  at  least  25  per- 
cent of  the  children  are  from  low- 
income  families.  This  provision  loosens 
the  targeting  and  means  that  dollars 
can  be  spread  across  more  schools. 
Currently,    under    chapter    1.    funds 
must  go  to  schools  with  the  highest 
concentration  of  poverty.  Under  this 
new  amendment,  in  a  school  district 
with  a  very  high  average  level  of  pov- 
erty, for  example  60  or  70  percent  of 
its  children  coming  from  low-income 
families,  even  the  school  with  only  25 
percent  poverty  could  receive  fimds.  If 
this  program  were  fuUy  fimded,  of 
course,  we  would  want  to  see  more 
schools  included.  But  now,  less  than 
half  of  the  students  potentially  eligi- 
ble for  the  program  are  being  served. 
In  such  a  situation,  I  believe  it  is  vital- 
ly important  to  maintain  the  targeting 
of  dollars  on  the  poorest  areas  within 
the  district. 

In  1978,  through  Public  Law  95-561, 
we  did  broaden  the  range  of  schools 
that  could  receive  fimds  but  we  did  so 
in  a  way  that  guarded  against  the 
problem  of  dilution  of  funds  and  serv- 
ices. The  25-percent  amendment  we 
adopted  at  that  time  did  allow  a  school 
with  25  percent  of  its  students  coming 
from  low-income  families  to  receive 
fimds  but  only  If  all  schools  receiving 
title  I  funds  the  previous  year  received 
at  least  that  same  level  of  funds  when 
State  and  Federal  compensatory  edu- 
cation funds  were  aggregated.  Without 
this  minimal  safeguard  against  the  di- 
lution of  funds.  I  am  afraid  the  essen- 
tial focus  on  low-income  areas  will  be 
lost  and  the  program's  proven  success, 
predicated  on  substantial  per  child  ex- 
penditures, wiU  be  in  Jeopardy.  This  is 
especially  problematic  when  you  look 
at  this  amendment  in  conjunction 
with  the  one  directly  following  it,  sec- 
tion 3(dM2),  that  permits  the  use  of  an 
alternative  to  targeting  on  the  basis  of 
economic  deprivation.  It  would  allow 
the  funding  of  schools  based  on  their 
concentration    of    low-achieving    stu- 
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dents  instead  of  poverty.  Not  only 
would  this  provision  encourage  the  use 
of  tests  for  purposes  for  which  they 
were  not  intended,  a  practice  already 
suspect  and  of  grave  concern,  it  ig- 
nores the  poverty  focus  of  the  pro- 
gram. I  realize  a  similar  provision  was 
added  to  title  I  in  1978.  But  now,  when 
this  troubling  provision  is  added  to  the 
permissible  funding  of  any  school  with 
25  percent  poverty,  with  no  regard  to 
the  poverty  level  in  the  district  and  no 
safeguard  against  the  dilution  of  funds 
in  the  poor  schools,  I  fear  we  may  be 
seriously  damaging  the  chi4>ter  I  pro- 
gram. 

Apart  from  the  technical  amend- 
ments to  ECIA,  I  am  troubled  by  the 
absence  of  adequate  evaluation  re- 
quirements in  chapter  1  which  threat- 
ens to  undeimine  the  program,  both  in 
terms  of  accountability  and  in  terms 
of  Congress  capacity  to  make  future 
decisions  about  the  program. 

Title  I  required  that  certain  evalua- 
tion models  be  used  and  that  SEA's 
provide  technical  assistance  to  LEA's 
in  this  area.  SEA's  were  also  required 
to  report  to  the  Secretary  regarding 
the  outcome  of  LEA  evaluations.  The 
Secretary  was  required  to  be  actively 
Involved  in  developing  and  disseminat- 
ing evaluation  standards  and  sched- 
ules. In  addition,  the  Secretary  was  to 
provide  for  independent  evaluations 
and  a  report  to  Congress  concerning 
results  of  evaluations. 

Chapter  1  still  requires  LEA's  to 
evaluate  projects  to  see  if  goals  are 
being  met— including  objective  meas- 
urement of  gains  in  student  achieve- 
ment over  time,  but  the  results  do  not 
have  to  be  reported  to  anyone  or  used 
in  program  design.  There  is  no  provi- 
sion for  technical  assistance  concern- 
ing evaluation  to  LEA's  by  the  States. 
While  chapter  1  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary to  require  data  for  program  eval- 
uation from  the  States,  in  fact,  no 
such  requirements  have  been  imposed. 
Further,  the  Secretary  is  not  required 
to  disseminate  models,  provide  techni- 
cal assistance,  conduct  independent 
studies,  or  report  to  Congress. 

These  changes  in  evaluation  require- 
ments weaken  program  accountability 
at  all  levels.  States  have  played  an  im- 
portant role  in  title  I  evaluation  and 
the  capacity  they  have  developed  over 
time  should  not  now  go  unused.  At  the 
Federal  level,  for  reauthorization  pur- 
poses and  for  good  ongoing  program 
supervision  and  monitoring,  a  substan- 
tial body  of  accurate  and  up-to-date 
descriptive  information  Is  necessary. 
Further,  the  Federal  Government 
must  continue  to  play  a  leadership 
role  in  insuring  that  adequate  re- 
search about  approaches  to  effective 
compensatory  education  is  carried  out 
and  disseminated. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  reex- 
amine these  issues  as  the  legislative 
process  proceeds.* 
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POLL  SHOWS  PUBLIC  SUPPORT 
FOR  ENVIRONMENTAL  PRO- 
TECTION 


HON.  ELUOn  H.  LEVITAS 

OPGBOaCIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  19, 1983 

•  Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  results  of  a  New  Yoi* 
Times/CBS  News  poll  which  show 
that  Americans  realize  the  importance 
of  protecting  the  environment  in 
which  they  live.  Fifty-eight  percent  of 
those  responding  to  the  poll  agreed 
that,  regardless  of  cost,  standards  for 
protecting  the  environment  could  not 
be  too  high  because  environmental 
protection  is  so  important. 

I  would  like  to  think  that  the  Woiic 
of  the  Congress,  and  the  work  of  the 
House  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion Committee,  has  helped  to  bring 
environmental  protection  to  the  fore- 
front of  public  concern.  We  have  re- 
cently focused  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion on  the  Implementation  and  im- 
provement of  laws  designed  to  protect 
the  water  we  drink  and  the  air  we 
breathe  from  contamination  and  pol- 
lution. And  I  believe  the  results  of  this 
poll  indicate  a  greater  public  aware- 
ness, and  great  public  support,  as  a 
result  of  this  effort. 

At  this  point  I  insert  the  results  of 
the  New  York  Times/CBS  poU,  which 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  on 
April  17,  1983,  in  the  Record. 

Thb  New  Yohk  Times/CBS  News  Poll 

A'rillUUES  OH  THE  EirvntomfEMT 
"Do  you  agree  or  disagree  with  the  follow- 
ing statement:  Protecting  the  environment 
is  so  important  that  requlremente  and 
standards  cannot  l>e  too  high  and  continu- 
ing environmental  Improvements  must  be 
made  regardless  of  cost." 
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JACOB  RABINOW  TO  RECEIVE 
HONORARY  DEGREE 


HON.  PARREN  J.  ItflTCHELL 

or  MARTLAIIS 
IH  TBI  HOUSZ  or  BKPRISKirrATIVBS 

Tuesday.  April  19. 1983 

•  Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
draw  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
the  fact  that  an  outstanding  entrepre- 
neur and  distinguished  small  business 
champion  will  be  honored  by  Towson 
State  University.  Towson.  Md.,  at  their 
118th  annual  commencement.  Jacob 
Rabinow,  long-time  advocate  of  the 
importance  of  small  business  in  tech- 
nological innovation,  presently  chief 
research  engineer  at  the  National  En- 
gineering Laboratory,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  will  receive  a 
doctor  of  humane  letter  at  Towson 
State  University  on  Sunday.  May  22. 
1983.  Sponsored  by  the  school  of  busi- 
ness and  economics,  this  honorary 
degree  is  in  recognition  of  his  contri- 
butions to  the  development  of  Ameri- 
can technology. 

Jacob  Rabinow,  an  evaluator  for  the 
Office  of  Energy-Related  Inventions, 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  has 
aided  more  than  200  small  businesses 
to  get  support  from  the  Department 
of  Energy  for  small  business  inven- 
tions. He  has  represented  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  at  "Survival  and 
Growth  of  Small  R&D  Firms,"  a  con- 
ference sponsored  by  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  and  the  National 
Science  Foundation  conference  on 
small  business.  In  addition,  Mr.  Ra- 
binow frequently  testifies  before  Con- 
gress on  the  role  of  the  inventor  in  the 
development  of  American  technology. 

Mr.  Rabinow  holds  218  patents  on  a 
wide  variety  of  mechanical  and  electri- 
cal devices.  They  Include  the  automat- 
ic letter-sorting  machine  used  by  the 
U.S.  Post  Office,  phonograph  record- 
playing  equipment,  the  automatic  reg- 
ulation of  clocks  used  in  all  American 
cars,  the  magnetic  particle  clutch,  the 
best-match  principle  In  reading  ma- 
chines and  many  safety  mechanisms 
for  ordnance  devices. 

For  his  scientific  achievements,  he 
has  been  honored  with  the  Exception- 
al Service  Award  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  (1949).  the  President's  Cer- 
tificate of  Merit  (1948).  the  War  De- 
partment's Certificate  of  Appreciation 
(1949).  the  CCNY  Engineering 
School's  50th  Anniversary  Medal 
(1969).  the  Henry  Diamond  Award 
(1977).  and  the  Industrial  Research 
and  Development  Scientist  of  the 
Tear  Award  (1980). 

"Jake,"  as  he  is  known  to  his  friends, 
was  chairman  of  an  Interagency  com- 
mittee that  produced  the  now-famous 
"Rabinow  report"  which  Indicated 
that  small  firms  are  not  getting  their 
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reasonable  share  of  Government-spon- 
sored research  and  development 
grants  and  awards.  The  Rabinow 
report  concluded  that  small  businesses 
have  compUed  a  striking  record  of  in- 
novation and  supported  the  need  for 
increased  participation  of  small  firms 
in  federally  funded  research.  Bfany  of 
the  recommendations  of  that  report 
have  been  implemented.  Material  from 
the  report  was  also  persuasive  in  pas- 
sage of  Public  Law  97-219,  the  Small 
Business  Innovation  Development  Act 
of  1982. 

I  am  happy  to  acknowledge  the  ac- 
complishment of  this  friend  of  small 
business  and  to  commend  Towson 
State  University  and  the  School  of 
Business  and  Economics  for  their  rec- 
ognition of  the  contribution  Jacob  Ra- 
binow has  made  to  small  business  In- 
novation and  technological  develop- 
ment.* 


U.S.  AGRICULTURAL  POLICY 


HON.  BERKLEY  BEDELL 

OP  Iowa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  19. 1983 
•  Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  all 
the  many  pressing  Issues  this  Congress 
will  be  addressing  during  the  coming 
months,  some  of  the  more  crucial  will 
have  to  do  with  agriculture.  With  in- 
creasing regularity,  we  are  faced  with 
insurmountable  evidence  that  the 
problems  confronting  U.S.  agriculture 
are  structural.  The  amazing  productiv- 
ity of  the  American  farmer  has  led  to 
mounting  surpluses  that  threaten  to 
overwhelm  the  conventional  sources  of 
demand  for  food,  feed,  and  fiber,  and 
the  search  for  balance  Is  driven  not 
just  by  the  desire  to  end  the  billions  of 
dollars  of  taxpayer  outlays  required  to 
pay  for  land  Idling  and  surplus  com- 
m(xlity  storage,  but  also  to  reduce  the 
growing  pressures  on  the  International 
trading  system. 

Perhaps  never  before  has  the  need 
for  farsighted  changes  in  agricultural 
policy  been  so  urgent.  There  has 
always  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
about  how  new  domestic  outlets  for 
domestic  agricultural  production  can 
be  encouraged  with  a  minimiun  of 
Government  Interference,  and  in  a 
cost  effective  way,  but  today,  those 
new  outlets  are  needed  as  part  of  a 
structural  reorientation  of  American" 
agriculture.  The  objective  must  be  to 
stimulate  new  value  added  processing 
Industries  that  will  utilize  U.S.  agricul- 
tural production  In  a  way  that  benefits 
consimiers,  producers,  and  taxpayers 
alike  by  providing  demand  for  fuel  and 
chemical  outlets.  In  addition  to  the 
conventional  food,  feed,  and  fiber. 

A  recent  analysis  of  some  of  the  per- 
ceived changes  in  Soviet  agricultural 
policy  since  Yuri  Andropov's  rise  to 
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power  is  worthy  of  consideration  in 
this  regard.  In  a  recent  Pro  Farmer  ar- 
ticle, a  highly  regarded  Soviet  analyst 
noted  that  changes  In  Moscow's  ap- 
proach to  agriculture  point  to  a  live- 
stock policy  emerging  which  counts  on 
domestically  grown  feeds,  possibly 
supplemented  by  high  protein  concen- 
trates as  the  best  for  the  maintenance 
of  these  animals  (emphasis  added).  To 
some,  this  may  appear  to  be  yet  a  fur- 
ther exacerbation  of  our  current 
export  problems,  in  which  past  cus- 
tomers are  moving  further  away  from 
consumption  of  excess  U.S.  produc- 
tion. However,  this  change  in  policy 
could  actually  afford  the  United 
States  an  opportunity  that  could 
enable  us  to  contribute  toward  a 
number  of  Important  national  objec- 
tives simultaneously.  This  opportunity 
should  not  be  lost. 

As  the  following  article  printed  in 
last  summer's  Foreign  Affairs  maga- 
zine points  out,  a  U.S.  fuel  ethanol  in- 
dustry would  provide  our  agricultural 
policymakers  with  a  new  degree  of 
much-needed  flexibility.  By  converting 
the  starch  portion  of  U.S.-produced 
com  and  other  grains  into  a  high 
grade  liquid  fuel  (ethanol),  while  still 
preserving  all  of  the  original  protein, 
vitamins,  and  minerals,  U.S.  grain  un- 
dergoes a  value-added  process  that 
meets  both  United  States,  and  Soviet 
(or  any  other  trading  partners')  needs. 
The  concentrated  (one-third  the 
weight)  high  protein  coproduct  Is  an 
excellent  animal  feeding  material,  and 
Its  transportation  and  storage  is  far 
more  efficient  than  that  of  the  bulk 
grain.  The  United  States  benefits  by 
the  production  of  a  high  grade  liquid 
fuel  extender  and  octane  enhancer,  in- 
creased economic  activity  and  jobs, 
and  Improved  trade  flexibility,  and  the 
Soviets  and  other  U.S.  customers  bene- 
fit from  a  concentrated  feeding  prod- 
uct that  more  efficiently  suits  their 
needs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  this  article 
to  my  colleagues'  attention  as  we 
begin  to  focus  on  the  crucial  agricul- 
tural policy  questions  In  the  weeks  to 
come. 

The  article  follows: 

More  Bang  for  thk  Bushel 
To  the  Editor: 

Karl-Eugen  W&dekin's  Spring  1982  look  at 
"Soviet  Agriculture's  i:>ependence  on  the 
West"  was  a  thought-provoking  analysis 
that  should  be  required  reading  for  n.S.  ag- 
ricultural policymakers  of  all  stripes.  While 
it  is  certainly  lamentable,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  American  agriculture's  profit- 
ability under  the  current  method  of  "doing 
business"  is  heavily  dependent  upon  sales  to 
Moscow. 

In  analyzing  what  to  expect  in  the  way  of 
Soviet  grain  purchases  for  the  next  five  or 
more  years,  Mr.  Wadekin  acknowledges  that 
Moscow  will  try  very  hard  to  cut  down  on 
food  imports  and  speculates  that  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  will  find  his  market  reduced 
thereby  within  a  few  years. 
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Such  a  scenario  is  not  hard  to  enviaion.  As 
a  result  of  the  grain  embargo  imposed  by 
President  Carter  in  response  to  the  invasion 
of  Afghanistan,  existing  grain  trade  agree- 
ments with  the  Soviet  Union  have  been 
upset. 

In  this  process,  the  United  States  will 
have  achieved  multiple  objectives.  The  most 
important  Include: 

(1)  Adding  a  new  dimemion  of  flexibility 
to  U.S.  agriciUtural  income  and  trade.  By 
first  extracting  the  valuable  Uquld  fuel  from 
a  portion  of  its  grain  exports,  the  American 
farmer  can  receive  significant  returns  for 
the  ethanol  from  each  bushel,  even  if  Mos- 
cow's demand  for  the  feed  portions  were  to 
decline  or  be  cut  off  entirely.  In  the  event  of 
an  unexpected  disruption  In  trade,  the  con- 
centrated nature  of  the  high-protein  co- 
product  would  facilitate  storage  and  lower 
costs  when  compared  to  that  required  for 
bulk  grains. 

(2)  SigniftcanUy  improving  the  U.S.  bal- 
ance of  trade.  The  use  of  the  fuel  alcohol 
domestically  would  reduce  crude  oil  imports 
on  at  least  a  one-to-one  basis.  In  addition, 
the  sales  of  the  high-protein  co-product 
would  generate  revenue. 

(3)  Stimtdating  an  orderly  redirection 
toward  the  processing  of  bulk  commodities 
in  the  United  States  rather  than  recipient 
countries.  Thus,  more  American  jobs  are 
created,  sUte  and  federal  tax  bases  are  ex- 
panded, and  a  solid  infrastructure  for  future 
industrial  development  is  established.  (It 
has  been  estimated  that,  if  only  ten  percent 
of  the  $8.7-blllion  worth  of  com  exported  by 
the  United  SUtes  last  year  were  "proc- 
essed" into  wet  com  milling  products  for 
export,  business  activity  would  increase  by 
$7,734  billion,  creating  165.300  more  Jobs 
and  raising  personal  income  in  the  United 
SUtes  by  $1,713  biUion.) 

David  E.  Haixbero, 
President,  RenevjatOe  FueU  Association. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Mr.  WAdekim  Replies— 

Regarding  Mr.  Hallberg's  comments,  it  is 
true  that  a  higher  protein  content  would 
greatly  Improve  the  average  Soviet  feeding 
ration,  but  it  Is  also  true  that  Soviet  animal 
farms'  demand  for  feed  grain  would  thereby 
be  reduced  stiU  more  than  envisaged  in  my 
article.  As  to  transport  and  storage  costs 
and  faculties  in  the  Soviet  Union  for  im- 
ported proteinic  co-products  of  fuel  alcohol 
production,  these  should  not  be  compared 
to  bulk  grains  but  to  soybeans  and  their 
meals  and  other  comparable  commodities. 
These  also  figure  high  in  Soviet  feedstuff 
imports,  and  are  likely  to  expand  further, 
although  they  are  similarly  limited  by 
transport  and  storage  faculties  and  also  by 
the  capacities  of  the  vegetable  oil  and  mixed 
feed  industries  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Insofar  as  these  limits  apply  to  fuel  alco- 
hol co-products  as  weU,  the  two  kinds  of 
protein  additives  would  be  competitors  in  a 
market  which,  although  big,  is  limited.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Hallberg,  the  protein  content 
of  fuel  alcohol  co-products  Is  yet  higher;  in 
addition.  Mr.  Hallberg  claims  that  these  re- 
quire less  processing  capacities  for  turning 
them  into  livestock  feed.  To  the  degree  that 
such  advantages  exist,  potential  for  an  ex- 
pansion of  U.S.  exports  of  feedstulfs  of  this 
kind,  combined  with  the  preceding  use  for 
fuel  production,  indeed  seems  to  exist,  and 
American  suppliers  may  have  a  technologi- 
cal edge  over  others.  However,  for  the  rea- 
sons outlined  before,  one  should  not  overes- 
timate the  net  effect  on  the  American  farm 
sector  and  its  exports.  And  after  aU,  I  did 
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not  say  that  overall  Soviet  grain  purchases 
will  slzably  ebb  earlier  than  the  mid-19808.« 


REAGAN  IS  FUELING  THE  FIRE 
IN  EL  SALVAIK>R 

HON.  RICHARDL  OTTINGER 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  19, 1983 


•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  commend  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee  on  Western  Hemi- 
spheric Affairs  for  its  recent  rejection 
of  President  Reagan's  request  for  addi- 
tional military  fimds  for  El  Salvador. 
The  subcommittee's  action  Is  conso- 
nant with  legislation  I  recently  intro- 
duced to  insure  that  the  judgment  of 
Congress  is  applied  to  any  administra- 
tion decision  to  expand  the  role  or 
number  of  U.S.  military  personnel  in 
El  Salvador. 

For  the  past  2  years  the  administra- 
tion's policy  in  El  Salvador  has  been 
reckless,  short-sighted  and  based  on  a 
faulty  set  of  premises.  This  policy  has 
ignored  the  root  causes  of  El  Salva- 
dor's instability— the  long  history  of 
poverty  and  oppression— and  com- 
pletely evaded  any  prospect  of  negoti- 
ations to  address  these  issues.  Instead, 
the  Reagan  administration  has  provid- 
ed arms  to  the  very  forces  of  repres- 
sion engaged  in  a  continual  and  una- 
bated pattern  of  human  rights  abuses 
against  Salvadoran  civilians. 

This  misguided  policy  has  only  exac- 
erbated the  conflict.  It  has  polarized 
El  Salvador's  political  climate,  under- 
mined Salvadoran  moderates,  alien- 
ated important  Latin  American  na- 
tions such  as  Venezuela  and  Mexico, 
strengthened  the  opposition  forces 
and  bolstered  the  Communists  by 
making  them  appear  to  be  the  champi- 
ons of  the  aspirations  of  the  people 
for  freedom  and  a  better  way  of  life. 

The  administration  recently  sought 
to  add  $110  million  worth  of  fuel  to 
the  fire,  and  has  threatened  to  send 
additional  military  personnel  to  El 
Salvador.  The  administration  pro- 
posed reprograming  $60  million  In  for- 
eign military  sales  credits  to  El  Salva- 
dor and  submitted  a  supplemental  re- 
quest of  $50  million  in  military  assist- 
ance grant  sdd. 

On  April  12,  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  Western  Hemis- 
pheric Affairs  rejected  the  supplemen- 
tal request  for  $50  million,  reduced 
from  $86.3  miUlon  to  $50  million  the 
military  aid  request  for  fiscal  year 
1984  and  1985,  and  voted  to  make  UJS. 
aid  conditional  on  further  assurances 
that  U.S.  advisers  be  limited  to  55  and 
that  Salvadoran  democratic  proce- 
dures be  strengthened.  I  applaud  these 
actions. 

Until  the  administration  begins  ad- 
dressing the  real  causes  of  E  Salva- 
dor's instability,  we  will  sink  deeper 
and  deeper  into  a  military  morass. 
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That  is  why  I  have  introduced  two 
bills  to  help  prevent  an  escalation  of 
U.S.  military  involvement  In  El  Salva- 
dor without  the  judgment  of  Congress. 
H.R.  1619  and  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 67  both  apply  to  the  War 
Powers  Act. 

The  War  Powers  Act  requires  the 
President  to  report  to  Congress  when- 
ever he  introduces  U.S.  military  per- 
sonnel Into  "hostilities  or  Into  situa- 
tions where  imminent  involvement  in 
hostilities  is  clearly  indicated  by  the 
circumstances."  He  must  justify  his  ac- 
tions to  Congress,  and  if  Congress  does 
not  act  to  i«>prove  the  military  inter- 
vention within  60  days,  the  military 
personnel  must  be  withdrawn-  The 
War  Powers  Act  was  passed  over  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  veto  after  the  United 
States  had  become  involved  in  Viet- 
nam. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  67  de- 
clares that  the  President's  decision  in 
March  1981  to  commit  U.S.  forces  to 
El  Salvador  requires  compliance  with 
the  War  Powers  Act.  Upon  passage  of 
this  resolution,  the  President  would  be 
required  to  report  to  Congress  in  com- 
pliance with  section  4(a)  of  the  War 
Powers  Act.  We  would  then  have  60 
days  in  which  to  authorize  a  continued 
military  presence  in  El  Salvador. 

H.R.  1619  would  amend  the  War 
Powers  Act  to  require  congressional 
authorization  before  the  Introduction 
of  any  additional  Armed  Forces  Into  El 
Salvador.  As  it  currently  stands,  the 
War  Powers  Act  woul(l  enable  the 
President  to  introduce  additional  mili- 
tary personnel  for  the  60-day  period 
before  Congress  could  act  to  withdraw 
them.  My  bill  would  require,  with  re- 
spect to  El  Salvador  only,  prior  con- 
gressional approval  of  the  dispatch  of 
these  troops.  It  would,  however, 
permit  the  President  to  send  military 
personnel  to  El  Salvador  if  they  are 
needed  to  protect  and  assist  In  the 
evacuation  of  American  citizens  or  to 
protect  the  United  SUtes  from  hostUe 
attack. 

Whether  or  not  my  colleagues  ap- 
prove of  the  administration's  commit- 
ment of  military  personnel  In  El  Salva- 
dor, the  requirement  of  congressional 
participation  must  be  preserved.  I  con- 
sider it  imperative  that  Congress  be 
able  to  debate  an  expanded  military 
role  as  well  as  to  triply  Its  judgment  to 
U.S.  policy  in  El  Salvador. 

I  will  continue  to  strongly  oppose 
the  President's  senseless  policies 
toward  Central  America,  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  in  this  effort.* 


'rf  /k     -4  rtna 
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NOT  MARXISM  BUT  LENINISM 
HAUNTS  THE  WORLD 


JMI 


HON.  JACK  FIELDS 

OPTXXAS 
ni  THK  HOnSK  OF  RZPRXSENTATIVXS 

Tuesday,  April  19,  1983 

•  Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Karl 
Marx  recently  was  widely  noted  in  the 
American  press.  Of  all  the  many  arti- 
cles commenting  on  this  event,  the  one 
by  Marx  Lewis  deserves  attention.  For 
this  reason,  I  submit  it  to  the  Recori). 

The  article  follows: 

Not  Mauusm  but  LENimsM  HAinns  thx 

World 

(By  Marx  Lewis) 

Two  weeks  ago,  a  handful  of  people  came 
to  the  Highgate  Cemetery,  London,  to  mark 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Karl 
Marx,  and  to  place  wreaths  on  his  grave. 
The  world  took  little  note  of  this  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  a  man  who,  according  to 
many,  Influenced  the  course  of  human 
events  more  than  any  other  man  in  modem 
times. 

The  number  who  came  to  Marx's  graveslte 
this  time  was  probably  no  larger  than  those 
who  stood  at  his  graveslte  100  years  ago. 
But  the  movement  for  which  Marx  laid  the 
theoretical  foundations  was  then  in  its  in- 
fancy, deeply  fragmented,  its  European 
leaders  in  Jail,  or  in  exile.  Yet  the  leaders  of 
that  movement  traveled  to  London  to 
attend  the  funeral  services  and  praise  the 
deceased  for  the  contributions  they  said  he 
had  made  to  the  eventual  overthrow  of  cap- 
italism and  the  establishment  of  a  Socialist 
system. 

At  the  open  grave  100  years  ago  William 
Liebknecht  led  the  assembled  mourners  in 
paying  tribute  to  their  departed  leader.  "He 
has  raised,"  the  German  Socialist  said, 
"social  democracy  from  a  sect,  from  a  school 
to  a  party  which  now  already  fights  uncon- 
quered,  and  in  the  end  will  win  the  victory." 

Frederick  E^gels,  Marx's  closest  collabora- 
tor, whose  father,  a  textile  manufacturer, 
provided  the  destitute  Marx  and  his  family 
with  the  funds  which  sustained  them  while 
Marx,  himself  an  exile  from  his  native  Ger- 
many, poured  over  his  books  in  the  British 
Museum,  decribed  Marx's  achievements  in 
philosophy,  economics,  and  in  laying  the 
foundations  for  the  movement  which  Liebk- 
necht predicted  would  end  in  victory. 

In  the  100  years  which  have  elapsed  since 
this  prediction  was  made,  the  movement 
which  Marx  and  his  disciples  launched  has 
become  a  powerful  force  in  many  parts  of 
the  world.  Many  of  the  reforms  which  Marx 
and  Engels  enumerated  when  they  wrote,  in 
1848.  the  Communist  Manifesto,  are  now 
law  where  Socialists  govern.  Even  In  coim- 
tries  where  they  do  not  govern,  such  as  the 
U.S..  the  most  radical  of  these  reforms,  a 
heavy,  progressive,  or  graduated  income  tax, 
the  purpose  of  which  is  to  redistribute  a  na- 
tion's wealth,  is  the  law  of  the  land.  When 
the  first  such  tax  came  to  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  for  a  determination  of  its  constitu- 
tionality, one  of  the  justices  exclaimed: 
"This  is  socialism."  It  was. 

Another  radical  demand  which  Marx  pre- 
sented in  the  Manifesto  was  the  abolition  of 
the  right  to  inheritance.  It  has  not  been 
abolished,  but  the  amount  that  can  be  in- 
herited has  been  sharply  reduced  by  tax- 
ation. The  Socialists,  and  others  who  sup- 
port such   reforms,   may   have   facilitated 
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their  adoption  by  their  agitation  and  pio- 
neering efforts,  but  the  economic  and  social 
conditions  which  dictated  their  need  would 
have  led  to  their  adoption  without  Marx 
and  without  the  Communist  Manifesto. 
Social  insurance,  for  example,  was  adopted 
in  Germany  and  Britain  by  conservatives 
long  before  the  Socialists  came  to  power. 

As  to  his  theories,  Marx  and  his  followers 
claimed  that  he  had  discovered  the  laws  of 
historical  development,  according  to  which 
socialism  was  the  next  stage  In  social  devel- 
opment. It  was  called  the  materialist  inter- 
pretation of  history,  and  it  was  "scientific," 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  Utopian  Socialists, 
who  believed  that  socialism  could  be 
achieved  by  experiments  In  communistic 
settlements.  They  were  really  Utopian.  But 
Marx's  "scientific  socialism"  proved  in  the 
end  to  be  as  Utopian  as  those  of  the  Utopian 
socialists. 

In  his  pursuit  of  a  scientific  basis  for  his 
belief  that  Socialism,  a  society  in  which  all 
socially  useful  means  of  production  and  dis- 
tribution would  be  owned  in  common,  must 
succeed  capitalism,  Marx  traced  the  history 
of  previous  societies,  such  as  slavery  and 
feudalism.  They  were  all  class  societies,  the 
rulers  and  the  ruled,  the  oppressors  and  the 
oppressed.  But  he  held  that  before  socialism 
could  arrive  the  capitalist  system  must  be 
permitted  to  reach  its  highest  potential  of 
productivity.  When  that  happened  there 
would  be  two  classes,  a  handful  of  capital- 
ists with  all  power  concentrated  in  the 
hands  of  a  few,  and  an  evergrowing  and 
powerful  prolaterlat,  more  impoverished 
than  ever,  but  organized,  united,  educated, 
ready  to  take  over.  The  middle  class  would 
have  been  completely  abolished.  A  classless 
society  would  emerge.  The  capitalists,  he 
held,  would  be  their  own  gravedlggers. 

None  of  this  happened.  The  middle  class 
did  not  disappear,  but  grew  and  became 
more  powerful.  Instead  of  increasing  pover- 
ty of  the  masses,  the  standard  of  living  of 
working  people,  who  turned  to  unions  and 
legislatures  to  correct  the  inequities  of 
which  they  were  the  victims,  rose.  There 
was,  in  fact,  a  contradiction  in  Marx's  own 
theories:  if  the  reforms  he  eniunerated  in 
his  Manifesto  were  to  be  achieved,  as  he  ex- 
pected under  capitalism,  there  would  be  less 
poverty  and  more  prosperous  conditions  for 
the  workers,  which  turned  out  to  be  the 
case. 

Marx's  theory  suffered  from  other  flaws. 
It  left  many  unanswered  questions.  One  of 
them  was  how  power  was  to  be  obtained, 
whether  peacefully  or  by  violence,  as  some 
Marxists  advocated.  In  his  early  days,  when 
he  wrote  the  Manifesto,  he  indicated  in 
passing  that  during  the  transition  from  cap- 
italism to  socialism,  there  would  have  to  be 
a  short  period  of  a  "dictatorship  of  the  pro- 
letariate." In  later  years  he  believed  that  in 
democratic  countries,  such  as  the  U.S.  and 
Britain,  the  transition  could  be  peaceful, 
without  a  dictatorship. 

Another  unanswered  question  was  what 
happens  after  the  Socialists  take  power. 
Marx  held  that  the  state  was  an  instrument 
of  ruling  classes,  including  the  bourgeoisie, 
for  class  rule:  it  would  have  to  be  abolished. 
But  who  would  run  the  industries  he  would 
socialize  and  the  programs  he  had  advocat- 
ed? When  V.I.  Lenin  was  asked  before  he 
achieved  power  what  he  would  do  if  he  ob- 
tained it,  he  replied,  "First  we  will  take 
power:  then  we  shall  see." 

Tears  later,  in  1895,  12  years  after  Marx 
passed  on.  Engels  admitted  that  he  and 
Marx  were  mistaken.  "History,"  he  de- 
clared, "proved  us  in  the  wrong  and  revealed 
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our  optoimi  of  that  day  (1848-1850)  as  an  il- 
lusion. History  went  even  further  not  only 
did  it  destroy  our  former  error  but  also 
transformed  the  conditions  under  which  we 
would  have  to  battle."  He  spoke  of  an  earli- 
er period  in  Marx's  life.  Had  Engels  lived  in 
more  recent  years  he  would  have  conceded 
that  many  other  predictions  he  and  Marx 
made  in  their  scientific  discoveries  were  illu- 
sions. 

The  followers  of  Marx  may  have  been  in 
error.  Their  theories  may  have  lieen  un- 
sound. Their  goals  may  have  been  uivealis- 
tic.  They  may  have  labored  under  Illusions 
and  dreamt  impossible  dreams.  But,  imlike 
the  BCarxists-Leninists  of  today,  they  sailed 
under  their  own  colors,  revealed  publicly 
and  proudly  their  objectives.  They  did  not 
create  front  organizations,  or  seek  to  obtain 
power  without  the  consent  of  the  people. 
Wherever  the  Marxists  came  to  power  it 
was  in  free  elections. 

Lenin  destroyed  a  Marxist  iUusion:  that 
capitalism  must  reach  the  peak  of  its 
powers  before  the  Socialists  can  come  to 
power.  Marx  thought  that  the  highly  indus- 
trialized countries  of  the  X3.S.  and  Britain 
would  be  the  first  to  fall  for  a  coUectivist  so- 
ciety, and  Russia,  essentially  a  peasant 
country  with  hardly  any  unions,  would  be 
the  last.  Russia,  instead,  went  first.  It  did 
not,  of  course,  create  the  kind  of  socialist  so- 
ciety Marx  envisioned. 

While  in  domestic  affairs  the  Marxists 
who  have  succeeded  to  power  in  free  elec- 
tions have  done  little  more  than  expand  the 
welfare  states  the  conservatives  had  origi- 
nally launched  in  the  countries  like  Britain 
and  Germany,  and  perhaps  nationalized 
some  banks  and  public  utilities,  which  have 
worsened  rather  than  Improved  their  econo- 
mies, they  have  in  recent  years  Joined  with 
the  Leninists  in  the  conspiracy  to  take  over 
countries  in  the  free  world.  The  Socialist 
International,  controlled  by  the  Marxian 
leaders  of  Germany,  Prance,  Greece,  and 
the  Scandinavian  countries,  have  refused  to 
condemn  Castro  and  his  evil  regime.  They 
have  called  for  settlement  of  the  guerrillas 
in  El  Salvador  and  other  Latin  American 
countries,  adding  to  the  daggers  pointed  at 
the  U.S. 

Lenin  professed  to  be  a  Marxist,  but  his 
successors  are  using  them,  as  they  are  using 
the  pacifists,  the  so-called  liberals,  and 
others  they  call  "useful  idiots,"  to  Impose 
communist  tyranny  by  force,  torture  and 
terror  to  achieve  world  domination.  It  can't 
be  that  the  Socialist  leaders  are  unaware  of 
it.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Russian  Revolu- 
tion Socialist  leaders  denounced  and  fought 
the  communists,  predicting  the  tyranny 
that  Leninist  conspiratorial  tactics  would 
impose  on  the  world.  They  paid  the  price 
for  it.  They  died  before  execution  squads  of 
Leninist  murderers.  Today  the  Marxist  lead- 
ers, for  the  sake  of  power,  not  only  perpet- 
uate that  tyranny  but  are  doing  all  they  can 
to  perpetuate  it.* 


SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
HUNGER 


HON.  MICKEY  LELAND 

OPTKZAS 
IN  THE  HOUSS  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Tuesday,  AprU  19.  1983 

•  Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 3,  1983,  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
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Mr.  GiuiAN,  and  I  reintroduced  House 
Resolution  15,  to  establish  a  Select 
Committee  on  Hunger.  The  select 
committee  will  systematically  assess 
hunger  and  malnutrition  Issues  that 
currently  fall  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  several  standing  committees.  It  will 
focus  on  both  domestic  and  interna- 
tional hunger.  With  stif ficient  political 
will  in  this  country  and  abroad,  it  will 
be  possible  to  eliminate  the  worst  as- 
pects of  hunger  within  one  generation. 
With  the  information  provided  by  the 
select  committee,  we  can  formulate  a 
program  of  related  legislative  propos- 
als to  offer  a  better  U.S.  hunger 
policy. 

Since  the  reintroduction  of  House 
Resolution  15,  we  have  gained  the  sup- 
port of  113  of  our  colleagues  and  31  re- 
ligious and  antihunger  organizations. 
The  following  members  are  cosponsors 
of  this  legislation:  Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr. 
AuCoiH,  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Bates.  Mr. 
Bedell.  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Bereuteh, 
Mr.  Berman,  Mr.  Biackji,  Mr.  Bonior, 
Mr.  Boucher,  Mr.  Boxer,  Mr.  Brbaux, 
Mr.  Brttt,  Mr.  Brown  of  Callfomia, 
Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Chandler,  Mr.  Cole- 
man   of    Texas,    Mrs.    Coluns,    Mr. 
Conte,  Mr.  CoNYERS,  Mr.  Corrada,  Mr. 
Crockett,  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  DELLtms, 
Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Dorgan,  Mr.  Downey, 
Mr.  DuRBiN,  Mr.  Dwyer.  Mr.  Dym- 
ALLY,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Evans  or  Illinois,  Mr. 
Paxjntroy,  Mr.  Peighan.  Mr.  Pish,  Mr. 
PooLiETTA,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
PoRSYTHE.  Mr.  Prank,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr. 
Gejoenson,   Mr.   Gilman,  Mr.   Gore. 
Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr.  Hertel, 
Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Hoyer,  Mr.  Huck- 
ABY,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Kastenmeier.  Mr. 
KiLOEE.  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Leach,  Mr. 
LELAND,  Mr.  Levine,  Mrs.  Lix)yd,  Mr. 
Madigan,  Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Martinez, 
Mr.    Matsui,    Mr.    Mavroules,    Mr. 
McHugh,  Mr.  McNuLTY,  Mr.  Minish, 
Mr.     Mitchell,     Mr.     Moody,     Mr. 
Mrazek,   Mr.   Neal,   Ms.   Oakar,   Mr. 
Oberstar,   Mr.   O'Brien,   Mr.   Ortiz, 
Mr.  Ottinger.  Mr.  Owens,  Mr.  Parris, 
Mr.  Pease,  Mr.  Penny,  Mr.  Pritchard, 
Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Ratchford.  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson, Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Savage.  Mrs. 
Schneider,  Mr.  Schumer,  Mr.  Shan- 
non, Mr.  SiKORSKi,  Mr.  SmoN,  Mr. 
Slattery,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr. 
St  Germain,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Torri- 
CELLi,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr. 
Valentine,     Mr.     Vanderorift,     Mr. 
Vander   Jagt.   Mr.   Washington,   Mr. 
Waxman,  Mr.  Weaver.  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr. 
Williams,  Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr. 
WoRTLEY,  Mr.  Wyden,  and  Mr.  Yates. 
The  coalition  of  organizations  that 
has  formed  to  support  the  select  com- 
mittee   includes:    American    Catholic 
Conference,    Bread    for    the    World, 
CARE,    Center    for   Science    in    the 
Public   Interest,   Center  of   Concern. 
Christian    Children's    Fund.    Church 
World  Service.  Clergy  and  Laity  Con- 
cerned,   Community   Nutrition   Insti- 
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tute.  Cooperative  League  of  the  USA, 
Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 
lation, Pood  Research  and  Action 
Center,  the  Hunger  Project.  Infant 
Formula  Action  Coalition  (Infact),  In- 
stitute of  Religion  and  Democracy, 
International  Association  of  Machin- 
ists &  Aerospace  Workers,  Meals  for 
Millions/Freedom  from  Hunger  Foim- 
dation.  National  Council  on  Aging,  Na- 
tional Farmers  Union,  NETWORK,  a 
Catholic  Social  Justice  Lobby, 
OXFAM  America,  private  agencies  in 
International  Development,  PAID, 
RESULTS,  Save  the  Children,  So- 
journers. United  Pood  &  Commercial 
Woiiiers  International  Union,  U.S. 
Catholic  Conference.  U.S.  Committee 
for  UNICEF.  World  Hunger  Education 
Service,  World  Hunger  Year.  World 
Vision  International. 

We  urge  our  colleagues  to  cosponsor 
a  Select  Committee  on  Hunger  to  help 
our  Nation  to  adopt  an  effective  strat- 
egy to  mitigate  the  worst  aspects  of 
hunger  and  malnutrition.* 


BESSARABIA  AND  BUKOVINA: 
THE  SOVIET-ROMANIAN  TERRI- 
TORIAL DISPUTE 

HON.  JACKF.  KEMP 

OP  MKW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  19. 1983 
•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  my 
colleagues  are  well  aware  of  the  injus- 
tices inflicted  upon  the  peoples  of 
Eastern  Europe  at  the  hands  of  the 
Soviet  Government.  As  citizens  of  a 
nation  dedicated  to  democratic  princi- 
ples of  government,  including  the 
principle  of  self-determination,  we 
have  a  special  responsibility  to  people 
oppressed  by  totalitarian  regimes. 

Dr.  Nicholas  Dima,  author  of  "Bes- 
sarabia and  Bukovlna:  The  Soviet-Ro- 
manian Territorial  Dispute,"  has  sum- 
marized Romania's  conflict  with  the 
Soviet's  since  World  War  II,  and  de- 
scribed the  ruthless  attempts  by  the 
Soviets  to  extinguish  the  Romanian 
people's  language,  culture,  and  nation- 
ality. Dr.  Dima  compares  the  postwar 
situation  in  Romania  with  that  of  Af- 
ghanistan today:  The  Soviet  Union 
continues  its  pursuit  of  world  domina- 
tion through  its  selfless  commitment 
to  "the  laws  of  history." 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  once  again 
expose  the  senseless  terror  of  totali- 
tarianism, and  commend  Dr.  Dima's 
essay  to  my  colleagues. 

Bessarabia  and  Bijkoviha;  The  Sovdbi- 

ROMAIflAN  TERIUTORIAI.  DISPUTE 

(By  Dr.  Nicholas  Dima) 
In  1812,  Russia  annexed  the  eastern  half 
of  the  Romanian  Principality  of  Moldavia. 
Since  then,  until  the  First  World  War,  the 
territory  known  as  Bessarabia  changed 
hands  between  Romania  and  Russia  several 
times.  After  the  First  World  War.  Bessara- 
bia voted  to  unite  with  Romania,  but 
Moscow  did  not  accept  the  union. 
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During  the  interwar  period,  in  spite  of  its 
hostile  attitude  toward  ite  western  neigh- 
bors, the  Soviet  Union  signed  "non-aggrea- 
slon"  pacts  with  all  its  European  neighbors 
from  Finland  to  Romania.  In  August  1939, 
however,  the  U.SJS.R.  and  Germany  con- 
cluded a  special  pact  which  changed  the 
fate  of  Europe  and  which  is  still  haunting 
the  people  of  East  EMrope.  Under  the  secret 
protocols    of    the    agreement,    the    Soviet 
sphere  of  influence  was  to  include  Finland, 
Estonia,  Latvia,  eastern  Poland,  and  Roma- 
nian Bessarabia.  Only  a  week  after  conclud- 
ing the   pact,   Germany  attacked   Poland, 
marking  the  start  of  the  Second  World  War. 
In  spite  of  the  earlier  territorial  guarantees 
and     "non-aggression"     agreementa.     the 
Soviet  troops  attacked  Poland  and  later  the 
Baltic  free  sUtes.  At  that  time,  Romania 
was  still  rejecting  Berlin's  courtship  and 
was  conducting  a  prowestem  and  particular- 
ly pro-French  foreign  policy.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  France  and  England  bad  given  Roma- 
nia a  boundary  guarantee  in  April  1938.  In 
June  1940,  however,  France  was  defeated  by 
Germany,  and  England  was  powerless  and 
Isolated.  Under  those  conditions,  Romania 
was    left    alone    to    confront    the    eastern 
danger. 

In  June  1940,  Moscow  delivered  Bucharest 
an  ultimatum  to  evacuate  Bessarabia  and 
Northern  Bukovlna  within  4  days.  Romania 
had  no  choice  and  yielded.  The  two  ceded 
provinces  had  3.9  million  inhabitants, 
mostly  Romanians,  and  an  area  of  20,000 
square  miles,  being  about  twice  the  surface 
area  of  either  Maryland  or  Belgium.  Aiter 
the  annexation,  the  Soviet  authorities  in- 
corporated the  northern  and  southern  parts 
of  the  territory  into  the  Ukraine,  whUe  the 
central  two-thirds  was  made  the  current 
Moldavian  Socialist  Soviet  Republic.  It  was 
then  Romania's  turn  to  reject  the  previous 
year's  ultimatums  and  join  Germany  in  at- 
tacking the  Soviet  Union  to  liberate  the  ter- 
ritory lost.  At  that  time,  America  was  neu- 
tral in  the  European  conflict.  When  Roma- 
nia informed  the  State  Department  that  its 
troops  had  regained  control  of  the  lost  prov- 
inces. Secretary  of  SUte  CordeU  Hull  react- 
ed with  sympathy  and  understanding.  Later, 
however,  the  United  SUtes  entered  the  war 
against  the  Axis  and  the  two  countries 
found  themselves  at  war.  Nevertheless,  the 
Romanian  leader.  Gen.  Ion  Antonescu, 
sUted  publicly  that  "not  a  single  shot  will 
be  fired  at  American  or  British  troops 
should  they  appear  in  Romania." 

When  the  Romanian  Army  regained  Bes- 
sarabia and  Bukovlna  In  June-July  1941, 
what  it  found  was  shocking  beyond  belief, 
reminding  one  of  present-day  Afghanistan. 
The  land  was  full  of  mass  graves  of  summar- 
ily executed  people,  thousands  of  unidentifi- 
able bodies,  corpses  of  people  executed  and 
buried  with  their  hands  cuffed  or  their 
mouths  bound.  The  entire  economy  was  dis- 
rupted and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  fami- 
lies had  been  deported  or  split.  The  Roma- 
nian control  was  short.  In  1944,  the  U.S.S.R. 
reannexed  the  area,  occupied  all  of  Roma- 
nia, and  shortly  thereafter  Imposed  a  Com- 
munist government  in  Bucharest,  friendly 
and  obedient  toward  Moscow. 

During  the  last  35  years  of  Soviet  domina- 
tion, the  territory  under  dispute  has  under- 
gone profound  political,  social,  and  econom- 
ic transformations  as  well  as  ethno-demo- 
gn^hlc  changes.  In  the  beginning  of  that 
period,  during  the  Stalin's  era,  the  land  was 
ruled  by  terror  and  starvation.  Numerous 
Romanians  were  deported  while  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Russians  were  brought  In  as 
managers  and  political  activists  of  all  sorts. 
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Countlets  meuures  were  also  taken  to  wipe 
out  the  Romanian  past.  Ruaalan  was  im- 
posed as  the  offldal  language  and  gradually 
most  of  the  Romanian  churches  were  closed 
down.  The  Romanian  Orthodox  Cathedral 
of  Kishinev,  for  example,  was  transformed 
into  the  Central  Exhibition  Hall  of  the  re- 
public Tet  the  Romanian  character  of  the 
region  underwent  little  change.  It  remains 
to  this  day  a  bone  of  contention  between 
Romania  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  spite  of 
their  common  Communist  Ideology. 

The  attitude  of  the  Bucharest  govenment 
with  regard  to  this  dispute  has  also  changed 
during  the  last  approximately  30  years.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  this  territory  and  Its  popula- 
tion would  put  any  government  in  Bucha- 
rest to  a  hard  test  without  regard  to  its  ide- 
ology. Indeed,  in  the  1960's,  the  Bucharest 
regime  asserted  the  right  of  Romania  to  the 
two  usurped  provinces,  and  during  the 
1970's.  the  dispute  assumed  unprecedented 
proportions.  The  problem  has  somehow  set- 
tled during  the  last  several  years,  but  the 
region  remains  unstable. 

During  that  time,  Soviet  Moldavia  under- 
went profound  ctianges,  but  in  spite  of  the 
Russian  efforts  to  relocate  Romanian  peas- 
ants in  Kasakhstan  and  elsewhere,  the 
ethnic  composition  of  the  republic  did  not 
change  much.  Relations  between  different 
nationalities  are  not  determined  by  power 
exclusively.  Many  times,  more  important 
than  that  are  long-range  factors,  impercep- 
tible at  a  given  moment,  such  as  natiuiU  in- 
crease. Striving  to  control  everything,  the 
Soviet  Russians  have  acquired  more  educa- 
tion than  other  nationalities  and  have  ur- 
banized very  rapidly.  The  result  is  that  on 
the  one  hand,  the  Russians  are  now  in 
charge  indeed  of  the  best  political  and  man- 
agerial positions  all  over  the  UJSJSJl.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  are  no  limger  growing 
demographlcally. 

The  current  Soviet  demographic  trends 
put  the  Russians  at  a  disadvantage  from  a 
demographic  point  of  view.  Between  1959 
and  1979,  for  example,  the  Russians  in- 
creased by  less  than  1  percent  annuaUy, 
whereas  the  Moslem  population  of  Soviet 
Central  Asia  increased  four  times  as  fast. 
Consequently,  the  Russian  proportion  of 
the  Soviet  population  is  quietly  but  unstop- 
pably  decrraslng.  Correspondingly,  in  Soviet 
Moldavia,  in  spite  of  the  Russian  flow  of  im- 
migrants, the  native  Romanian  population 
still  retain  an  overwhelming  majority  of  65 
percent.  With  this  high  proportion  and  with 
neighboring  Romania  exercising  a  continu- 
ous influence  upon  them,  Soviet  Romanians 
are  struggling  hard  to  preserve  their  culture 
and  language  and  to  oppose  Commimist 
values  and  Russian  assimilation,  but  they 
need  help. 

During  the  last  decades.  Soviet  authorities 
have  made  tremendous  efforts  to  convince 
Moldavians  that  they  are  a  nationality  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  from  the  Romanian  na- 
tionality. To  this  end,  they  forced  the  Cyril- 
lic alphabet  upon  the  Romanian  language 
written  in  Moldavia,  pretending  that  it  is  a 
different  language.  The  new  generation  of 
Soviet  Moldavians,  however,  iiave  redis- 
covered their  Romanian  roots  and  have 
begtm  to  advocate  their  rights.  Their  battle 
for  survival  is  on,  full  steam,  and  as  in  the 
case  of  most  Soviet  non-Russian  nationali- 
ties, only  time  will  choose  the  winner.  The 
outcome  of  this  Ufe-or-death  battle  will 
depend  on  the  future  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  for  the  time  being,  nobody  can  tell  for 
sure  what  will  happen  in  the  Soviet  Union 
or  to  the  Soviet  Union  during  the  next  two 
decades  or  so.  Internal  Soviet  developments 
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will  be  Influenced  by  international  events 
and  international  developments  will  defi- 
nitely have  an  impact  on  the  Soviet  scene. 

There  are  many  ways  to  influence  what 
happens  in  the  U.SJ3.R.  and  Its  component 
republics.  An  important  way  is  by  informing 
the  population  of  the  country  about  what 
happens  in  the  world  as  well  as  inside  the 
Soviet  Union  itself  via  international  radio 
broadcasts.  In  this  respect,  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Eastern  Europe  are  rather  well  covered 
by  Radio  Liberty  and  Radio  Free  Europe. 
There  are  important  radio  programs  in  Ro- 
manian, Russian,  and  Ukrainian,  listened  to 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Bessarabia  and  Buko- 
vlna.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  shortcoming 
with  regard  to  the  overwhelming  Romanian 
majority  in  the  area  which  could  be  correct- 
ed. 

The  Soviet  Romanians  listen  consistently 
to  Radio  Free  Europe  which  broadcasts  in 
their  Romanian  language.  The  Romanian 
Service  of  Radio  Free  E^irope,  however,  does 
not  address  the  internal  problems  of  Soviet 
Moldavia  but  only  general  themes  or  prob- 
lems pertaining  to  Romania.  Many  faithful 
Moldavian  listeners  of  RFE  are  insistently 
asking  that  their  internal  problems  be  re- 
ferred to  and  addressed  either  by  a  new  sec- 
tion of  the  Radio,  or  more  naturally  by  a 
new  section  of  the  current  Romanian  Serv- 
ice <rf  RFE.  Such  a  section  could  study  and 
examine  Soviet  Moldavia,  address  the  spe- 
cific problems  of  this  much  disputed  terri- 
tory and  answer  Soviet  Romanian  letters. 
With  a  minimum  effort,  the  Western  World 
could  so  easily  make  new  and  loyal  friends 
in  what  a  scholar  concluded  to  be  the  most 
critical  territorial  problem  of  Eastern 
Europe.* 


NO  GOOD  REASON  NOT  TO 
RATIFY  THE  GENOCIDE  CON- 
VENTION 


HON.  GERALDINE  A.  FERRARO 

OP  HXW  YORK 
IH  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRSSENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  19,  1983 

•  Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week's  gathering  here  in  Washington 
of  the  American  survivors  of  the  Nazi 
Holocaust  focused  intense  attention 
on  the  need  to  keep  the  memory  of 
that  atrocity  alive,  lest  we  allow  it  to 
happen  again.  Yet  in  all  the  speeches, 
in  all  the  media  coverage,  there  was 
little  discussion  of  specific  means  to 
prevent  future  genocides. 

In  fact,  there  is  a  specific  instrument 
which  addresses  the  question.  It  is  the 
Convention  on  the  Prevention  and 
Punishment  of  the  Crime  of  Genocide. 
The  Genocide  Convention  was  drafted 
at  the  United  Nations,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  the  United  States  in  1948,  as 
a  direct  response  to  the  horrors  of  the 
Nazi  death  camps.  After  34  years, 
though,  and  despite  the  action  of  more 
than  85  nations  in  ratif  jrlng  the  treaty, 
the  United  States  has  not  yet  Joined  as 
a  full  partner  in  the  iAtemational 
effort  to  prevent  future  Holocausts. 

In  a  column  in  this  Sunday's  Wash- 
ington Post,  Haynes  Johnson  wrote  of 
the  Genocide  Convention  and  the  his- 
tory of  opposition  to  it  in  this  country. 
As  Mr.  Johnson  clearly  and  correctly 
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states,  "Arguments  against  the  treaty 
are  patently  phony."  It  is  long  irast 
time  for  the  United  States,  as  a  world 
leader  in  the  struggle  for  human 
rights,  to  affirm  that  position  by  rati- 
fying the  Genocide  Convention. 

I  have  introduced  House  Resolution 
50,  which  expresses  the  sense  of  the 
House  that  the  United  States  should 
ratify  the  Genocide  Treaty.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  cosponsor  the  resolution. 

Haynes  Johnson's  article  follows.  I 
recommend  it  to  my  colleagues. 

Rkagah's  Eloquxmce  Can't  Mask  Failokb 
To  Push  Genocide  Pact 

(By  Haynes  Johnson) 

In  a  city  of  stale  conventions  and  con- 
stantly staged  protests,  all  aimed  at  gaining 
national  exposure  through  the  media,  the 
gathering  of  Holocaust  survivors  here  last 
week  set  an  extraordinary  example  of  genu- 
ine emotion  and  meaning.  It  also  provided  a 
stark  contrast  in  the  differing  ways  the 
Reagan  administration  shows  its  support,  or 
lack  of  it,  for  the  luilversal  question  of 
human  rights  abuses  as  grotesquely  typified 
by  the  Holocaust. 

To  sit  among  the  audience  in  the  cavern- 
ous assembly  hall  at  the  new  D.C.  Conven- 
tion Center  was  to  witness  many  poignant 
scenes.  What  was  being  seen  was  too  person- 
al and  Intimate.  It  made  an  observer  feel 
like  an  Intruder.  It  made  you  want  to  avert 
your  eyes. 

Men  and  women  slowly  marched  down  the 
aisles,  gazing  into  the  audience  as  they  si- 
lently held  up  hand-lettered  signs  bearing 
names  of  their  concentration  camp  or  home 
town.  Occasionally  another  man  or  woman 
would  stand  and  look  intently  at  a  sign, 
then,  in  a  burst  of  emotion  and  shedding  of 
tears,  would  embrace  the  person  carrying  it. 
They  had  found  a  personal  link  to  their 
tragic  past.  These  encounters,  repeated 
throughout  the  convention  center,  were 
painful  and  stirring  and  moving  beyond  the 
capacity  of  mere  words  to  convey. 

The  point  here  is  not  to  attempt  to  recap- 
ture those  scenes  or  reteU  the  conversations 
that  kept  springing  up,  many  of  them  so  el- 
oquent and,  again,  so  personal.  That  has 
been  done,  and  well,  by  the  press.  The  point, 
now  that  it's  over,  is  to  address  other  ques- 
tions, and  criticisms,  about  the  event. 

Why.  it  is  being  asked,  was  the  United 
States  government  officially  commemorat- 
ing the  victims  of  the  Holocaust  and  honor- 
ing the  survivors  not  only  in  ceremonies 
here,  but  also  around  the  country?  Why  is 
the  government  underwriting  creation  of 
the  new  Holocaust  Memorial  Museum  that 
will  be  housed  here?  If  a  memorial  to  Euro- 
pean victims  of  Nazi  mass  murder  is  in 
order,  why  not  one  to  other  oppressed 
groups  who  experienced  mass  extermina- 
tion? Why  not  one  to  the  Cambodians?  Why 
not  a  memorial  to  groups  closer  to  home. 
Why  not  not  one  to  black  slaves  imported 
into  this  country?  Why  not  one  to  call 
public  attention  to  atrocities  suffered  by 
American  Indians? 

These  are  all  legitimate  questions  to 
which  the  Reagan  administration  provided 
compelling  answers.  President  Reagan  and 
Vice  President  Bush,  in  appearances  before 
the  gathering  last  week,  matched  the  emo- 
tion moment  with  their  own  statements. 

In  his  formal,  written  greeting  to  the  siu-- 
vlvors,  the  president  said:  "This  gathering 
will  heighten  our  awareness  of  the  events 
that  led  to  the  Holocaust  and  serve  to  renew 
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our  commitment  to  a  moral  vision  that  will 
never  pennlt  such  atrocities  again."  In  his 
appearance  before  them,  he  reiterated  that 
theme  by  saying:  "Our  most  sacred  task  now 
la  ensuring  that  this  greatest  of  hiunan 
tragedies,  the  Holocaust,  never  fades— that 
its  lessons  are  not  forgotten." 

Bush,  in  his  remarks  formally  setting 
aside  two  federal  buildings  to  house  the 
Holocaust  Memorial  Museum,  was,  if  any- 
thing, more  eloquent.  "Never  again  in  the 
history  of  man  will  we  allow  human  rights 
to  be  so  viciously  abused."  he  said.  And  he 
struck  exactly  the  right  note  when  he  said 
the  museum  "will  show  that  can  happen" 
Just  as  "the  Holocaust  serves  as  a  universal 
warning." 

Together,  they  drew  the  essential  lessons 
about  the  imiversality  of  the  tragedy:  the 
quintessential  example  of  man's  inhumanity 
to  man.  Would  that  their  words  were  equal- 
ly clear  and  forthright  on  a  directly  related 
question  of  human  rights  abuses,  one 
springing  out  of  the  Holocaust  exi)erience 
itself.  Sadly,  they  are  not. 

For  34  years,  a  treaty  committiitg  the 
United  States  to  opposition  to  genocide  has 
been  pending  before  the  Senate.  Despite  the 
backing  of  president  after  president  and 
ratification  by  about  85  nations.  It  continues 
to  languish  in  the  Senate.  Failure  to  ratify 
this  treaty  remains  a  stain  on  this  country, 
one  even  more  embarrassing  in  the  context 
of  the  Holocaust  observances  in  Washington 
last  week  and  the  official  endorsement  of 
them. 

The  treaty  had  its  Inception  in  the  horri- 
fied international  reaction  to  Nazi  atrocities 
of  World  War  II.  Immediately  after  the  war 
and  liberation  of  the  survivors  from  their 
concentration  camps,  the  U.N.  General  As- 
sembly passed  a  resolution  declaring  geno- 
cide a  crime  under  international  law.  In 
June,  1949,  President  Truman  submitted 
the  treaty  to  the  Senate,  with  a  strong 
appeal  that  it  be  ratified.  It  immediately  fell 
afoul  of  domestic  politics  of  the  rankest 
sort. 

Specifically,  the  genocide  treaty  became 
trapped  in  the  civil  rights— U.S.  vs.  sUtes— 
struggles  that  dominated  the  politics  of  the 
1950s  and  early  1960s.  It  became  a  contro- 
versial example  of  internationalism  and  of 
the  possibilities  that  Its  sanctions  against 
human-rights  abuses  could  be  applied  inter- 
nally to  incidents  in  this  country,  especially 
during  the  bloody  civil  rights  confrontations 
that  occurred  in  the  E)eep  South. 

Although  those  argimients  no  longer  liave 
any  relevance  in  the  America  of  the  1980s, 
the  genocide  treaty  remains  a  fervent  rally- 
ing cry  among  the  far  right-wing  groups, 
such  as  the  Liberty  Lobby  and  John  Birch 
Society.  They  continue  to  organize  a  mili- 
tant campaign  against  the  treaty,  flooding 
Capitol  HUl  with  literature  and  enlisting 
support  of  such  politicians  as  Republican 
Sens.  Jesse  Helms  and  John  P.  East  of 
North  Carolina  and  Stronr,  Thurmond  of 
South  Carolina. 

The  argument  these  senators  and  the  far 
right  make  against  the  treaty  is  that  it 
would  be  a  sellout  of  the  United  States  and 
a  negation  of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Little  more  than  a  year  ago.  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  Chairman 
Charles  H.  Percy  (R.-Ill.)  was  saying  public- 
ly that  he  believed  there  were  enough  votes 
in  the  Senate  then  to  ratify  the  treaty. 
Helms  immediately  vowed  a  fUibuster.  Even 
though  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
has  reported  the  treaty  favorably  four  times 
over  the  long  decades,  the  treaty  has 
reached  the  Senate  floor  only  once.  That 
time  it  was  stymied  by  a  filibuster. 
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Arguments  against  the  tnaty  are  patently 
phony.  Basically,  all  the  treaty  would  do  Is 
deny  sanctuary  and  compel  extradition  of 
war  criminals,  such  as  the  Nazis  who  com- 
mitted Holocaust  atrocities.  And  it  would 
put  the  United  States  unequivocally  on 
record  as  backing  what  it  says  it  supports. 
Yet.  with  high  irony,  the  greatest  present 
stumbling  block  to  ratification  comes  from 
the  Reagan  administration.  Despite  all  of 
the  fine  words  last  week,  the  administration 
has  been  unwilling  to  confront  the  right 
wing  squarely  on  this  issue. 

Which  side  are  they  reaUy  on?  If  they 
truly  believe  in  one  set  of  principles,  as  ex- 
pressed so  well  by  the  president  and  vice 
president,  how  can  they  not  put  the  weight 
of  law  and  moral  authority  of  the  govern- 
ment strongly  behind  this  treaty  seeking  to 
prevent  future  Holocausts?* 

TERRORISTS— THE  GREATEST 
THREAT  TO  WORLD  PEACE 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

OPFLOaiDA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  19. 1983 

•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, The  brutal  attack  yesterday  on  the 
United  States  Embassy  in  Lebanon  is 
further  evidence  that  small  bands  of 
terrorist  groups  pose  the  greatest 
threat  today  to  the  tenuous  Isalance  of 
world  peace. 

By  attacking  our  Embassy  in  Beirut, 
this  ruthless  group  of  terrorists  has  in 
effect  attacked  our  Nation  and  its 
people.  This  is  the  eighth  time  in  the 
last  10  years  that  Americans  serving 
our  country  in  foreign  Elmbassies  have 
been  the  target  of  such  violence. 

While  we  debate  the  military 
strength  of  the  United  Stetes.  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  our  allies  in  NATO, 
many  people  fall  to  recognize  the  tre- 
mendous threat  that  is  posed  by  the 
growing  nimiber  of  unknown  and  un- 
predictable terrorist  organizations. 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  reported  this 
morning,  in  its  first  in  a  series  on  ter- 
rorism, that  international  terrorist  in- 
cidents increased  30  percent  last  year 
to  an  aU-time  high  of  450.  Following 
my  remarks.  I  wiU  insert  this  story  for 
the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  so  they 
may  have  a  better  understanding  of 
terrorist  techniques  and  goals. 

Terroristic  attacks  on  Innocent 
people  throughout  the  world  are  diffi- 
ctilt  to  anticipate  and  to  prevent,  but 
we  must  continue  our  efforts  through 
an  expanded  worldwide  intelligence 
gathering  operation  to  monitor  these 
groups  and  to  prevent,  when  possible, 
attacks  such  as  that  in  Beirut  yester- 
day. The  terrorists  of  the  world  should 
be  warned  that  the  United  States  will 
never  back  away  from  these  cold- 
blooded killers  who  threaten  world 
peace.  Instead,  we  wiU  direct  our  Na- 
tion's great  resources  of  knowledge 
and  power  to  combating  these  organi- 
zations in  an  effort  that  will  bring  to- 
gether even  closer  our  friends  and 
allies  throughout  the  world. 
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The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Apr.  19. 
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TxutoRisT  Attacks  Grow  but  Okoups  ask 

Smaller  and  or  Narrowkr  Focus 

(By  Frederidi  Kempe) 

Antaeus,  son  of  Poseidon,  had  a  rare  ad- 
vantage as  a  wrestler.  Each  time  he  was  cast 
to  the  ground,  his  mother,  the  earth,  gave 
him  greater  strength  to  rise  and  fight,  untQ 
ultimately  he  killed  his  opponent.  Hercules 
finally  overcame  him  by  lifting  him  into  the 
air. 

Today's  terrorists  have  much  in  common 
with  Antaeus,  says  Brian  Jenkins,  a  Rand 
Corp.  authority  on  world  terrorism.  "Uke 
Antaeus,  they  seem  to  renew  their  strength 
each  time  they  are  thrown  down,"  he  says. 

But,  as  was  demonstrated  once  again  yes-   . 
terday  at  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Beirut.  West-   • 
em  governments  haven't  yet  found  their 
herculean  solution.  A  car  loaded  with  dyna-   . 
mite  blew  up  in  the  circular  embassy  drive- 
way, with  heavy  loss  of  life.  A  pro-Iranian 
group  calling  Itself  the  Moslem  Holy  War 
claimed  responsibility. 

It  was  the  bloodiest  terrorist  attack  ever 
on  an  American  target,  and  it  underlined 
the  multiple  difficulties  facing  the  U.S.  in 
its  efforts  to  find  its  way  through  the  tricky 
BCldeast  minefield.  More  generally,  though, 
its  violent  dimensions  have  reminded  the 
world  that  terrorism  is  far  from  a  sUenced 
threat. 

CHAHCniG  SHAPE 

On  the  contrary,  world-wide  terrorist  ac- 
tivity is  increasing  at  a  violent  clip.  By 
Rand's  count,  international  terrorist  Inci- 
dents climbed  by  30%  last  year  to  a  record 
450. 

Tet  1982  was  a  year  when  terrorism  might 
have  been  expected  to  decline.  Not  only  did 
Israel's  invasion  of  Lebanon  destroy  terror- 
ist bases,  but  the  police  in  Italy  dealt  a 
major  blow  to  the  Red  Brigades  there.  What 
has  happened  is  that  the  millions  of  dollars 
spent  on  security  systems  and  the  countless 
hours  devoted  to  police  and  intelligence 
work  haven't  slowed  terrorism  but  have 
merely  altered  its  shape. 

The  trends  are  troubling: 

As  so  graphically  shown  in  Beirut,  terror- 
ist groups  have  grown  more  lethaL  They 
are,  by  and  large,  more  willing  to  attack 
people  instead  of  property  and  more  willing 
to  kill  Indiscriminately.  Terrorist  attadcs 
with  multiple  fatalities  have  more  than  dou- 
bled since  the  early  1970s.  Moreover,  only 
20%  of  terrorist  acts  involved  attaclu  on 
human  targets  10  years  ago;  now,  nearly 
50%  do.  The  terrorists'  growing  lack  of 
regard  for  human  life  heightens  fears  that 
they  could  soon  escalate  their  activities  to 
threats  of  mass  slaughter— biological,  chem- 
ical or  nuclear. 

Emerging  terrorist  groups  are  less  prompt- 
ed by  broad,  historical  ideology  and  more  by 
specific  current  issues.  Groups  concerned 
with  Utopian  goals  of  replacing  the  estab- 
lished order  with  something  vaguely  Marx- 
ist-Leninist—groups  like  Italy's  Red  Bri- 
gades or  West  Germany's  Red  Army  Fac- 
tion—have faded.  The  most  active  current 
groups  are  more  likely  to  link  their  attacks 
to  specific  issues— ranging  from  laboratory 
testing  on  animals  to  the  presence  of  Israeli 
troops  in  southern  Lebanon. 

Terrorist  groups  now  are  smaller  and 
more  numerous,  and  their  targets  more 
varied,  ranging  from  a  maker  of  cruise-mis- 
sile components  near  Toronto  to  Chez  Jo 
Godenburg.  a  Jewish  delicatessen  in  Paris. 
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Incidents  aimed  at  business  targets— usually 
VA  companies— doubled  last  year  to  95. 

M OVIMC  TAK0KT8 

Smaller  groups  are  harder  (or  intelligenoe 
agencies  to  monitor.  The  broader  spectrum 
of  targets  has  made  it  Increasing  difficult 
for  governments  to  guard  against  terrorist 
attacks.  Together,  the  changes  have  shifted 
the  security  burden  to  the  private  sector. 

The  irony  is  that  the  more  violent  and  dif- 
fuse nature  of  terrorism  today  is  in  large 
part  the  result  of  Western  governments' 
suocesKS  in  combating  the  old  types.  In- 
creased airport  security  has  reduced  hijack- 
ings: embassies  have  tightened  security  to 
prevent  Iranian-type  takeovers;  likely 
kidnap  victims  are  better  guarded;  specially 
trained  commandos  have  proved  proficient 
at  freeing  hostages  and  killing  the  hostage- 
takers. 

So  terrorists  have  adjusted.  They  pick  up 
softer  targets  and  strike  with  blunter  instru- 
ments. They  now  are  more  likely  to  bomb 
churches  and  corporate  offices  than  hijack 
airplanes  or  seize  embassies.  Security  at  the 
UjB.  Embassy  could  probably  prevent  the 
kidnapping  of  an  American  ambassador,  but 
it  couldn't  stop  a  mobile  car  bomb.  "Terror- 
ists iiave  become  more  likely  to  hit  and  nm 
than  stand  and  fight,"  an  Italian  intelli- 
gence official  says. 

The  hit-and-run  strategy  has  been  demon- 
strated by  the  Increasingly  active  Armenian 
terrorist  groups,  which  prefer  shooting 
Turkish  diplomats  to  seizing  Turkish  mis- 
sions. It  has  been  shown  by  radical  Palestin- 
ian factions,  which  have  abandoned  the  hi- 
jackings that  brought  them  world  attention 
and  now  more  often  bomb  synagogues  and 
Jewish  businesses  and  clubs. 

The  smaller  groups  resulting  from  police 
victories  over  established  terrorist  organiza- 
tions tend  to  be  more  violent,  because  they 
need  to  gain  consensus  from  fewer  people. 
At  the  same  time,  the  frustration  of  older 
groups— like  Italy's  Red  Brigades  or  West 
Oermany's  Red  Army  Paction— could  yet 
result  in  last-ditch  violent  efforts  to  re^tin 
attention  or  free  colleagues  from  prison. 

"Like  a  boxer  agaliut  the  ropes,  those  ter- 
rorists may  swing  wildly  all  around  them- 
selves, and  if  necessary,  even  below  the 
belt,"  says  Hans  Josef  Horchem,  who  was 
until  1981  West  Germany's  director  of  coun- 
terintelligence and  counterterrorism.  Immi- 
nent defeat  and  years  of  useless  sacrifice,  he 
fears,  might  render  the  terrorists  more  will- 
ing to  escalate  attacks  broadly  against  a  so- 
ciety they  found  impossible  to  change. 

But  does  that  necessarily  mean  threats  or 
acts  of  mass  destruction?  There  is  some, 
though  admittedly  not  much,  evidence  that 
some  terrorist  groups  have  at  least  consid- 
ered biological  or  nuclear  action.  In  1980, 
French  police  discovered  In  an  apartment 
used  by  Inge  Viett,  a  Red  Army  Faction 
member  still  at  large,  an  attempt  at  growing 
a  botulin  culture  that  could  have  caused 
thousands  of  deaths  if  distributed  efficient- 
ly. 

After  several  setbacks.  West  German  ter- 
rorists also  discussed  among  themselves  and 
in  their  literature  the  possibility  of  nuclear 
terrorism.  When  asked  in  a  press  Interview 
several  years  ago  how  Red  Army  Faction 
terrorists  might  proceed  in  the  course  of  a 
nuclear  action,  former  terrorist  Michael 
Baumann  said,  "That  is.  initially,  complete- 
ly without  importance.  Anyone  who  has 
something  like  (nuclear  weapons)  in  hand 
has  enough  poyer  to  make  the  prime  minis- 
ter dance  on  ^  table  in  front  of  a  TV 
camera,  and  a  few  other  statesmen  along- 
side with  him." 
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In  the  U£.  there  have  been  more  than  50 
nuclear  threats,  but  none  by  any  terrorist 
group.  Only  one  threat  had  any  substance: 
An  aggrieved  former  employee  of  the  Wil- 
mii>gton.  N.C..  nuclear  power  plant  obtained 
spent  fuel  and  demanded  $100,000  for  its 
return.  He  was  caught  with  the  fuel. 

One  of  the  dangers  some  observers  see  is 
that  terrorists  might  be  forced  to  step  up 
their  attacks  in  order  to  regain  world  atten- 
tion. "If  terrorism  stops  terrorizing— if  it 
ceases  to  have  an  explosive  impact  on  public 
opinion— then  terrorists  have  an  Innate 
tendency  to  escalate  in  order  to  recapture 
headlines."  says  Ariel  Merari,  a  psychologist 
and  expert  on  terrorism  at  the  Tel  Aviv  Uni- 
versity Center  for  Strategic  Studies. 

Nevertheless,  most  experts  on  the  subject 
believe  the  terrorists  are  more  likely  to  con- 
tinue depending  on  their  usual  tactics  and 
on  weapons  that  are  easier  to  obtain  and 
use.  Moreover,  says  Mr.  Jenkins  of  Rand, 
generally,  terrorists  want  a  lot  of  people 
watching,  not  a  lot  of  people  dead." 

Paul  Wilkinson  of  Aberdeen  University  in 
Scotland  believes  the  most  likely  future  ter- 
rorist trend  is  toward  more  "Issue-oriented 
terrorism."  Mr.  Wilkinson,  the  author  of 
several  books  on  terrorism,  thinks  that  ex- 
isting groups  may  be  increasingly  launching 
attacks  linked  to  popular  causes,  while  frus- 
trated nonviolent  protest  groups  are  sprout- 
ing terrorist  fringes.  "This  turn  to  Issue-ori- 
ented terrorism  marks  a  significant  shift," 
he  says. 

Several  recent  events  buttress  his  thesis: 

In  Prance,  the  Committee  for  the  Liquida- 
tion of  Computers  bombed  the  local  govern- 
ment computer  center  at  Toulouse  on  Jan. 
28.  It  was  only  one  of  many  recent  bombings 
of  European  data-processing  centers,  as  ter- 
rorists strike  at  what  they  apparently  con- 
sider the  heart  of  modem  business  and 
modem  society.  The  Duesseldorf  offices  of 
IBM  and  Control  Data  were  twmbed  last 
May,  Sperry  Rand's  West  Berlin  offices 
were  bombed  in  September,  and  a  bomb 
caused  extensive  damage  at  an  IBM  office 
in  Harrison,  N.Y.,  in  December. 

(Risk  International,  an  Alexandria,  Va., 
security  consultant,  said  in  a  recent  report 
for  businessmen  that  the  attacks  in  Germa- 
ny were  "perhaps  the  beginning  of  a  terror- 
ist offensive  against  the  U.S.  data-process- 
ing industry  in  West  Germany  as  an  exten- 
sion of  .  .  .  ongoing  operations  against 
NATO.) 

A  Swiss  group  calling  itself  Radical  Ecolo- 
gists  claimed  responsibility  for  the  Jan.  24 
firebombing  of  two  power  lines  leading  from 
a  nuclear  plant  nea|-  Basel.  The  damage:  $1 
million.  The  group  also  sent  letter  bombs 
one  week  later  to  Swiss  members  of  parlia- 
ment who  favored  nuclear  energy. 

The  Animal  Rights  Militia  in  the  United 
Kingdom  is  believed  to  have  set  off  13 
bombs  and  incendiary  devices  already  this 
year  choosing  such  targets  as  laboratories 
conducing  animal  experiments. 

Canadian  terrorists  calling  themselves  the 
Wimmins  Plre  Brigade  iiave  made  arson  at- 
tacks in  Vancouver  on  video  shops  selling 
blue  movies. 

Another  group  in  Canada  calling  itself 
Direct  Act  made  a  far  more  worrisome 
"issue-oriented"  attack  last  October,  one 
that  officials  fear  might  be  a  model  of 
things  to  come.  Their  target:  The  Litton  In- 
dustries plant  near  Toronto,  which  makes 
guidance  systems  for  American  cruise  mis- 
siles. 

Direct  Action  drove  a  van  carrying  550 
pounds  of  dynamite  into  the  plant  and 
parked  it  in  front  of  a  building.  The  bomb 
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exploded  about  13  minutes  after  the  terror- 
ists phoned  a  warning  to  the  guards.  The 
building  was  severely  damaged,  and  several 
workers  were  injured,  two  seriously. 

A  six-page  Direct  Action  communique  ex- 
plained: "We  believe  that  people  must  ac- 
tively fight  the  nuclear  war  systems  in 
whatever  forms  they  exist  and  wherever 
they  exist.  ...  It  is  not  enough  to  only 
theoretically  oppose  the  idea  of  nuclear  war. 
We  must  take  responsibility  for  what  is 
going  on  around  us."  The  document  then 
listed  four  other  Canadian  companies 
making  components  for  nuclear  weapons 
and  gave  their  locations— essentially  invit- 
ing others  to  repeat  their  action. 

Experts  fear  that  West  Germany's  new 
terrorists,  gathered  under  the  title  Revolu- 
tionary Cells,  are  the  most  likely  to  take 
similar  steps  against  missile  manufacture 
and  deployment. 

Newspapers  have  taken  to  calling  the  Rev- 
olutionary Cells  "weekend  terrorists,"  as 
most  are  thought  to  be  students  and  work- 
ers during  the  week,  and  they  generally 
only  strike  as  terrorists  after  11  p.m.  Friday 
and  on  Saturday  nights.  They  have  bombed 
officers'  clubs  and  U.S.  Army  vehicles,  and 
last  year  they  bumed  the  machinery  and 
bombed  the  offices  of  construction  compa- 
nies associated  with  the  building  of  a  new 
Frankfurt  landing  strip,  opposed  by  many 
German  environmentalists. 

Coexisting  with  these  quickly  changing 
groups  are  others  committed  to  long-term, 
unchanging  causes— such  as  Palestine  state- 
hood. Basque  sovereignty,  Puerto  Rican  in- 
dependence and  Irish  unification. 

"These  terrorists  tend  to  be  more  persist- 
ent," Mr.  Jenkins  of  Rand  says.  "You  can 
outgrow  an  Ideology  or  change  It,  but  you 
can't  abandon  your  race."  He  also  notes 
that  these  groups  are  more  capable  of  re- 
cruiting future  generations  of  terrorists. 

Terrorist  attacks  on  Israeli  and  Jewish 
targets  outside  the  Middle  East  numbered 
28  in  the  six  months  after  the  June  6  Israeli 
invasion  of  Lebanon,  compared  with  only 
one  in  the  previous  six  months.  That  one 
attack  was  the  shooting  of  the  Israeli  am- 
bassador to  Great  Britain,  an  event  that  was 
the  immediate  provocation  for  the  Israeli 
invasion.  Terrorist  attacks  on  Israelis  in 
Lebanon  and  on  the  West  Bank  have  in- 
creased as  weU. 

Israeli  intelligence  officials  lielieve  this 
trend  will  continue.  They  cite  three  reasons: 
Palestinian  factions  are  seeking  revenge  for 
the  invasion;  Palestinian  factions  dispersed 
in  six  Arab  countries  can't  be  restrained  as 
easily  by  Yasser  Arafat's  more-moderate 
Fatah  group;  and  radical  Palestinian  and 
other  Middle  Eastern  groups  wUl  use  terror- 
ism to  try  to  get  Israeli  troops  out  of  south- 
em  Lebanon  or  to  sound  their  objections  to 
unacceptable  peace  proposals. 

For  a  while,  a  law  providing  for  the  devo- 
lution of  central-government  powers  to 
Spanish  regions  robbed  the  Basque  terrorist 
separatists  of  much  sympathy  among  mod- 
erate Basques  and  the  Basque  Nationalist 
Party.  The  party  holds  power  in  the  autono- 
mous govenment  of  the  Basque  region. 

Now,  though,  growing  friction  between 
Spain's  ruling  Socialist  Party  and  the 
Basque  Nationalist  Party  appears  to  lie  lead- 
ing to  a  resurgence  of  Basque  violence.  The 
Basque  Nationalist  Party  wants  power 
transferred  to  the  region  faster  than  the 
devolution  law  provides,  and  it  Is  threaten- 
ing to  withdraw  its  support  for  the  govern- 
ment's fight  against  Basque  terrorism.  The 
last  two  months  have  indicated  a  resurgence 
of  terrorism,  with  seven  deaths  and  two  kid- 
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nappingi  attributed  to  the  ETA  separatist 
grown  since  the  begiiuilng  of  February. 

The  ProTlakmal  Irish  Remibllcan  Army  is 
concentrating  more  on  polltlca  but  Isn't 
Btjtn^>""'"g  terrorism.  Last  October  its  Slim 
PWn  party  won  10.1%  of  the  vote  in  assem- 
bly elections  more  than  double  the  previous 
performance.  Terrorism  experts  see  the  po- 
litical approach  as  a  fourth  prong  to  a  strat- 
egy that  Includes  bombings  and  extortion 
rackets  to  discourage  Investment  and  make 
the  Island  a  greater  economic  burden  on 
Britain;  ambush  killings  of  British  soldiers 
and  the  Royal  Ulster  Constabulary,  and  an 
occasional  spectacular  attack  In  England  de- 
signed to  remind  the  British  public  of  the 
price  It  pays  for  its  Irish  policy. 

The  PALN,  the  Puerto  Rlcan  terrorists  re- 
sponsible for  more  than  125  incidents  in  the 
VS.  since  1974,  ftas  altered  Ite  tactics  and 
become  even  more  active.  It  appears  to  be 
targeting  govenunent  and  police  buildings 
instead  of  airports  and  train  stations,  per- 
haps trying  to  gain  legitimacy  as  a  quasi- 
military  underground. 

Will  terrorism  continue  to  change  shape 
and  increase  over  the  next  10  or  20  years? 
Government  and  academic  experts  shrug 
their  shoulders  "All  I  can  say."  says  Mr. 
Jenkins,  "is  that  it  Is  hard  to  predict  the  de- 
cline of  an  activity  that  has  been  increasing 
now  for  15  years."* 


REHABILITATION  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 


HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 


ornxnfois 

nf  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESEBTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  19,  1983 
•  Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  with  my  col- 
league, B4r.  Bartixtt.  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Amendments  of  1983.  This  legisla- 
tion was  transmitted  to  Congress  by 
the  administration  on  March  21.  1983. 
Its  purposes  are:  to  extend  the  author- 
ization of  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
through  1988.  to  provide  increased 
nexlbUity  to  SUtes  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  State  grants  program,  to 
offer  incentives  to  States  for  training 
and  placing  severely  handicapped  per- 
sons in  minimum  wage  or  higher 
pairing  Jobs,  and  to  consolidate  the 
multiple  discretionary  program  au- 
thorities with  one  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations. 

In  proposing  this  legislation,  the  ad- 
ministration has  recognized  the  value 
of  this  63-year-old  Federal  program 
which  assists  States  in  preparing  dis- 
abled Americans  for  the  job  market. 
However,  the  administration  has  re- 
ported that  the  public  and  private 
costs  associated  with  disability  dou- 
bled in  the  decade  between  1970  and 
1980,  and  thus  greater  efforts  must  be 
made  to  control  these  expenditures. 
The  administration  has  indicated  that 
the  changes  it  has  proposed  should 
help  States  to  make  a  greater  contri- 
bution to  controlling  these  escalating 
costs.  By  placing  handicapped  persons, 
particularly  the  severely  handicapped, 
in  stable  jobs  at  an  adequate  wage. 
States  will   reduce  or  eliminate  the 
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need  for  health,  income,  and  other 
forms  of  public  assistance  by  such  per- 
sons. The  administration  has  suggest- 
ed that  the  current  law  does  not  pro- 
vide sufficient  administrative  flexibil- 
ity and  fiscal  incentives  to  promote  ef- 
fective methods  for  reducing  and  con- 
trollW  costs. 

In  proposing  to  consolidate  discre- 
tionary programs,  the  administration 
would  direct  grant  and  contract  efforts 
toward  funding  of  projects  of  regional 
or  national  significance  and  toward  in- 
creasing emphasis  on  projects  which 
address  the  unique  needs  of  special 
handicapped  populations.  In  addition, 
the  administration's  proposal  would 
eliminate  duplicative  or  unf imded  dis- 
cretionary authorities. 

Other  programs  authorized  by  the 
current  statute  would  be  retained  with 
minor  modifications  or  without  modi- 
fication. The  National  Coimcil  on  the 
HandicappfKl  would  continue  in  an  ad- 
visory, rather  than  a  policy-setting  ca- 
pacity, and  the  National  Institute  of 
Handicapped  Research  would  continue 
as  the  principal  unit  for  administering 
rehabilitation  research  grants  and  con- 
tracts. The  Director  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Handicapped  Research 
would  become  a  secretarial,  rather 
than  a  Presidential  appointee.  The  im- 
portant civil  rights  provisions  con- 
tained in  title  V  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  would  be  retained. 

In  the  administration's  proposal 
fiscal  year  1984  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations would  be  set  at  the  fiscal 
year  1983  appropriations  level;  that  is, 
$943,000,000  for  the  Stote  grants  pro- 
gram. $30,000,000  for  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Handicapped  Research, 
$193,000  for  the  National  Council  on 
the  Handicapped,  and  approximately 
$63,000,000  for  the  consolidated  discre- 
tionary program  account.  The  total 
authorization  ceiling   for   fiscal   year 

1984  would  be  about  $1,039,000,000  for 
the  RehabiliUtion  Act.  For  fiscal  year 

1985  through  1988.  authorization  ceil- 
ings would  be  set  at  "such  sums." 

There  are  several  concerns  pertain- 
ing to  these  proposed  amendments: 

First,  the  impact  of  converting  to  a 
performance-based  formula  to  encour- 
age States  to  give  greater  priority  to 
the  severely  handicapped: 

Second,  the  effects  of  modifying  ad- 
ministrative requirements,  particular- 
ly those  associated  with  the  retention 
of  a  single  State  administrative  unit; 

Third,  the  relationship  of  the  New 
Federalism  pA)posal  to  the  current 
Federal-State  partnership  in  vocation- 
al rehabilitation;  and 

Fourth,  the  consequences  of  seeking 
one  authorization  of  appropriations 
for  multiple,  diverse  discretionary  pro- 
grams. 

The  administration  has  proposed 
that  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1985, 
States  would  receive  two-thirds  of 
their  allotments  based  on  the  pre- 1978 
funding  formula  and  one-third  of  their 
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allotments  based  on  the  number  of  se- 
verely handicapped  persons  who  were 
rehabilitated    in    the    previous    year. 
States  would  receive  a  weight  of  1.5 
for  each  severely  handicapped  person 
rehabUiUted   and   employed   for   120 
days  in  a  job  at  or  above  the  Federal 
minimum  wage.  They  would  receive  a 
weight  of  1.0  for  those  severely  handi- 
capped   persons    employed    in    jobs 
below  the  minimum  wage,  and  0.5  for 
severely  handicapped  persons  placed 
in  unpaid  family  work  or  homemaking. 
This  aUotment  formula  change  has 
raised  several  questions.  First,  would 
requiring  State  agencies  to  followup 
on  clients  until  120  days— rather  than 
the  current  60  days  —divert  a  greater 
proportion  of  staff  time  from  direct 
services?  Second,  can  the  current  stat- 
utory   definition   of   severely    handi- 
capped be  appropriately  applied  as  a 
criterion  for  assessing  State  perform- 
ance   and   determining    one-third   of 
State  allotments? 

In  the  administration's  proposal,  nu- 
merous and  varied  administrative  re- 
quirements would  be  relaxed  or  delet- 
ed. For  example,  the  statutory  lan- 
guage pertaining  to  a  single  State  des- 
ignated unit  with  sole  responsibility 
for  the  administration  and  provision 
of  vocational  rehabilitation  services 
woidd  be  replaced  with  language 
which  would  allow  one  or  several  agen- 
cies to  have  such  responsibility. 

The  proposed  amendments  would 
drop  the  requirement  that  minimum 
services  are:  Evaluation  of  rehabilita- 
tion potential,  counseling,  guidance, 
referral,  and  placement,  leaving  to 
States  the  option  of  defining  what 
constitutes  minimal  services.  Further- 
more, the  amendments  would  delete 
recordkeeping  requirements  pertain- 
ing to  denial  of  services.  These  three 
examples  illustrate  the  administra- 
tion's strong  commitment  to  increase 
administrative  flexibility  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible.  Concerns  have 
been  voiced  that  States  already  have 
sufficient  flexibility,  and  if  amend- 
ments such  as  these  were  adopted, 
services  would  begin  to  vary  from  es- 
tablished national  standards  and 
rights  of  handicapped  Americans 
would  be  undermined. 

The  current  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion program  is  one  of  several  pro- 
grams authorized  to  be  turned  back  to 
the  States  in  President  Reagan's  New 
Federalism  initiative  as  proposed  in  S. 
763.  There  is  concern  that  since  the 
Federal  Government  has  assumed 
major  responsibility  for  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  program— matching 
ratios  are  80  percent  Federal,  20  per- 
cent State— in  event  of  a  turnback. 
State  budgets  would  not  have  the  ca- 
pacity to  absorb  in  toto  the  costs  relat- 
ed to  vocational  rehabilitation. 

The  final  major  issue  raised  concern- 
ing the  administration's  proposed 
amendments  pertains  to  the  merits  of 
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consolidating  most  discretionary  pro- 
grams into  one  title  and  authorizing 
one  appropriation.  It  has  been  suggest- 
ed that,  in  the  absence  of  specific  au- 
thorisations, programs  like  personnel 
training,  project  with  industry  and 
centers  for  independent  living  would 
be  placed  in  an  unnecessary  competi- 
tive situation.  It  is  felt  tluU;  in  order  to 
assure  a  balanced,  sustained  commit- 
ment to  these  effective,  complementa- 
ry initiatives  congressional  intent 
must  be  clearly  stated. 

The  administration's  amendments 
offer  many  important  points  for  dis- 
cussion as  we  proceed  with  the 
reauthorization  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Act.  There  is  consensus  concerning  the 
cost-effectiveness  of  the  vocational  re- 
habilitation program.  It  has  a  singular 
purpose  to  convert  handici4>ped  Amer- 
icans from  tax  users  into  taxpayers. 
According  to  information  supplied  by 
the  Department  of  Education,  for 
every  Federal  doUar  Invested  in  a 
handicapped  person  through  the  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  program,  that 
person's  earning  power  increases  by 
$10.  Following  the  debate  on  legisla- 
tion alternatives.  I  would  hope  that  we 
will  develop  a  bipartisan  proposal  that 
retains  the  cost  effectiveness  and  in- 
tegrity of  the  current  program.9 


BRANDON'S  LESSON 


HON.  ALBERT  GORE,  JR. 


OF 
IH  THE  HOUSK  Or  RKraSSENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  April  19,  1983 

•  Mr.  OORK  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week. 
I  chaired  a  hearing  of  the  Investiga- 
tions and  Oversight  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Science  and  Technology 
Committee,  and  heard  testimony  from 
a  mother  whose  young  child  needed  a 
liver  transplant. 

With  her  sick  baby  clutched  in  her 
arms.  Mrs.  Billie  Hall  issued  a  tearful 
plea  to  Congress  to  assist  families  like 
hers  who  must  overcome  incredible  ob- 
stacles to  obtain  liver  transplants  for 
their  children.  Some  of  the  barriers  in- 
clude no  nationwide  system  to  match 
donors  with  patients  and  the  expense 
of  the  operation. 

In  the  Hall's  case,  the  financial  sup- 
port of  friends  and  ain  entire  communi- 
ty helped  raise  enough  for  the  trans- 
plant and  the  generous  offer  of  a  liver 
from  a  family  hundreds  of  miles  away 
saved  the  child's  life. 

Other  families  are  not  so  luclcy. 

This  editorial,  which  appeared  in  the 
Memphis  Commercial-Appeal,  the 
same  town  where  the  Hall  child  re- 
ceived his  operation  and  now  recovers, 
best  outlines  the  plight  that  famUies 
like  the  Halls  undergo  to  get  a  trans- 
plant. It  also  offers  some  common- 
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sense  solutions  that  I  wanted  to  share 
with  my  colleagues: 

Bramson's  LnsoH 

"We've  got  ours,  and  with  Ood's  help 
we're  going  to  make  It,  but  there  are  so 
many  others." 

With  those  tearful  words  BUUe  Hall,  the 
mother  of  baby  Brandon,  expressed  to  a 
congressional  subcommittee  her  concerns 
about  the  plight  of  those  children  who  need 
transplant  surgery,  yet  will  not  get  it  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  donor  organs  or  because 
of  a  lack  of  money  to  pay  for  the  expensive 
surgery. 

Thirteen-month-old  Brandon  received  a 
new  liver  only  days,  or  hours,  before  his  own 
liver  would  have  stopped  functioning. 

Brandon  was  fortunate. 

No  one  knows  how  many  people  in  need  of 
liver  transplants  die  each  year  because  they 
can't  afford  the  surgery  or  can't  be  matched 
with  an  available  donor  organ.  What  is 
known  is  that  most  of  those  who  receive  the 
organs  do  so  because  they  have  the  money 
to  pay  for  the  surgery  or  because  they  are 
able  to  put  their  case  before  the  public  via 
the  news  media. 

The  testimony  of  Mis.  Hall,  who  is  unem- 
ployed and  separated  from  her  husband, 
raises  some  interesting  questions  about  the 
role  of  government  In  the  rapidly  growing 
field  of  organ  transplants. 

Is  a  system  that  depends  on  the  news 
media  to  act  as  a  patient-donor  go-between 
the  best  this  country  can  devise?  And  is  it 
fair  to  aUow  transplant  surgery  to  become 
the  exclusive  domain  of  the  wealthy  and 
those  fortunate  enough  to  receive  the  atten- 
tion of  the  news  media? 

Most  newspapers  and  radio  and  television 
stations  welcome  the  opportunity  to  per- 
form a  public  service  by  telling  the  stories 
of  Brandons  of  this  world.  But  for  every 
baby  Brandon  whose  name  becomes  a 
household  word,  there  are  probably  hun- 
dreds, or  even  thousands,  of  other  critically 
111  patients  who  spend  their  last  days  in  ano- 
nymity beyond  the  glare  of  national  publici- 
ty. 

While  it  makes  us  uneasy  to  think  about 
government,  with  its  heartless  bureaucracy, 
assuming  the  role  of  chief  organ  collector 
and  dispenser,  there  are  steps  it  could  take 
to  make  the  process  more  equitable. 

First,  by  setting  up  a  national  clearing 
house  to  collect  the  names  of  patients  and 
donors.  Then  by  educating  the  public  about 
the  need  for  donor  organs.  How  many 
healthy  organs  today  are  lost  simply  be- 
cause those  who  could  make  the  organs 
available  don't  understand  the  need? 

Second,  by  altering  federal  medical  pro- 
grams to  pay  for  transplant  operations.  Nei- 
ther Medicaid  nor  the  CHAMPUS  medical 
insurance  program  that  covers  the  families 
of  those  in  the  military  pay  for  liver  trans- 
plants. The  argument  that  the  siu-gery  is 
too  experimental  is  no  longer  valid,  not  with 
surgeons  scoring  a  70  per  cent  success  rate 
with  the  operation.  Neither  is  the  argument 
that,  at  160,000  an  operation,  it  is  too  costly. 
One  study  indicates  that  it  costs  $260,000  a 
year  to  care  for  those  patients  who  don't  re- 
ceive liver  transplants. 

Singly,  the  time  has  come  for  private  in- 
surance companies  to  take  a  second  look  at 
their  restrictive  policies  on  transplant  oper- 
ations. How  much  longer  can  the  Insurance 
industry  Justify  allowing  that  area  of  medl- 
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cal  advancement  to  be  the  exclusive  proper- 
ty of  the  wealthy? 

What  we  have  seen  happen  in  recent  years 
Is  the  explosive  growth  of  a  technology  that 
tias  out-paced  society's  ability  to  accommo- 
date It.  Soon  we  must  come  to  terms  with 
the  social  and  economic  dilemma  that 
growth  has  created. 

Baby  Brandon's  ordeal  offers  a  valuable 
lesson  about  our  society's  inability  to  stay  in 
step  with  its  own  progress.  It  is  a  lesson  that 
should  not  be  lost.* 
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HAPPY  BIRTHDAY  SOPHIE 


HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

or  FLORIDA 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  April  19.  1983 

•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  through 
my  years  of  service  on  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  I  have  met  many  re- 
marluible  senior  citizens  who  continue 
to  live  active  and  independent  lives. 
Most  notable  is  the  contribution  that 
these  people  make  to  enhance  the 
lives  of  those  surrounding  them.  One 
senior  citizen  who  is  extremely  re- 
markable is  Mrs.  Sophie  (Bozanich) 
Rapaich  of  Niagara,  Wis.,  who  will  cel- 
ebrate her  95th  birthday  on  April  20 
of  this  year. 

Sophie  Bozanich  was  bom  in  1888  in 
Serbia,  which  is  presently  a  Republic 
of  Yugoslavia.  On  November  25,  1906, 
Sophie  married  Rudolph  Rapaich, 
who  shortly  thereafter  emigrated  to 
the  United  States.  Like  so  many  immi- 
grants of  that  time,  Sophie  Rapaich 
had  to  stay  behind  while  Rudolph 
earned  and  saved  enough  money  for 
her  passage  to  America.  It  was  not 
until  1912  that  Sophie  and  Rudolph 
were  reunited  in  the  smaU  village  of 
Niagara,  Wis. 

There  they  made  their  home  for  63 
years,  until  the  death  of  Rudolph  Ra- 
paich in  January  1969.  During  the 
course  of  their  marriage,  Sophie  gave 
birth  to  five  outstanding  sons  and 
three  lovely  daughters,  all  of  whom 
have  grown  to  be  a  reflection  and  trib- 
ute to  their  wonderful  parents.  Each 
child  has  matured  and  become  a  patri- 
otic, productive  citizen  of  our  country. 

Mrs.  Rapaich  still  resides  in  the 
house  that  she  has  called  home  for  71 
years.  She  is  an  inspiration,  not  only 
because  she  is  completely  self-suffi- 
cient and  maintains  an  active  interest 
in  the  world  and  her  family,  but  also 
to  immigrants  who  come  to  America  to 
find  a  better  and  happier  life  and  wit- 
ness her  patriotism  and  ideals  as  lieing 
symlx>ls  of  the  freedom  and  liberty  of- 
fered them  by  the  United  States. 

It  is  with  great  honor  then  that  I 
pay  tribute  in  this  way  to  Mrs.  Sophie 
(Bozanich)  Rapaich  on  her  95th  birth- 
day, and  thank  her  for  her  contribu- 
tion to  our  great  Nation. 

Happy  birthday  Sophie.* 


The  Senate  met  at  12  noon,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  THmtMOHD). 


PRATER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  DJ3..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer 


Let  us  pray. 

Father,  we  want  to  thank  Thee  for 
the  recovery  of  Angle  Ayers,  and  we 
commend  to  Thee  Diane  Lee  and  pray 
for  a  special  healing  for  her  and  for 
her  family. 

Lord  Ood  of  the  Nation,  in  gratitude 
we  celebrate  this  large,  wonderful 
family,  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  We  thank  Thee  for  the  privi- 
lege of  being  in  this  place— for  the 
pleasure  of  lieing  involved  together  in 
the  significant  events  that  happen 
here.  We  thank  Thee  for  our  leader- 
ship. Senator  Baker  and  Senator 
Byrd— for  their  wisdom,  strength,  and 
expertise  in  managing  the  complex 
business  of  the  Senate.  We  thank 
Thee  for  the  Senators,  for  their  faith- 
fulness to  the  mandate  from  and  their 
accountability  to  the  people. 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  dedicated,  ef- 
ficient, tireless  efforts  of  the  support 
staffs— for  the  Sergeant  at  Arms,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  the  secretar- 
ies of  majority  and  minority  and  their 
associates.   We   thank   Thee   for  the 
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clerks,  and  parliamentarians,  the 
Staffs  of  Senators  and  Senate  commit- 
tees. We  thank  Thee  for  those  who 
provide  security  in  the  buildings  and 
on  the  grounds.  We  thank  Thee  for 
the  pages,  the  maintenance  people, 
the  food  service  people,  the  elevator 
and  subway  operators.  May  Thy  abun- 
dant blessing  rest  upon  them  and  with 
their  families.  We  pray  in  the  name  of 
Jesus,  Savior  and  Lord.  Amen. 


(.Legislative  day  of  Monday.  April  18.  1983) 

CONTROL  OP  TIME  ALLOCATED 
TO  SENATOR  BAKER 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
my  understanding  that  there  are  three 
special  orders  for  15  minutes  each.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
for  Senator  Baker  be  under  the  con- 
trol of  Senator  Ooldwater. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECCXJNITION  OP  THE  ACTING 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
acting  majority  leader  is  recognized. 


RECCXJNITION  OF  SENATOR 
GOLDWATER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Pressler).  Under  the  previous  order, 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  (3ou>- 
WATER)  is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  to  date  be  ap- 
proved. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  object,  on  the  part  of 
other  Senators. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Ob- 
jection is  heard. 


ORDER  FOR  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  has 
there  been  an  order  for  morning  busi- 
ness following  the  special  orders? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
There  is  no  order. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  following  the  special  orders, 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  between 
the  expiration  of  the  special  orders 
and  the  time  set  for  the  beginning  of 
the  quorum  call  on  the  cloture  motion. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  the  reason  I  do 
this  is  that  the  majority  leader  and  I 
discussed  this  last  night,  and  it  was 
the  decision  at  that  time  that  such 
time  as  the  acting  Republican  leader  is 
now  talking  about  would  be  evenly  di- 
vided between  Mr.  Baker  and  me  or 
our  designees,  and  we  thought  that 
time  would  be  needed  to  explain  the 
compromise  to  Senators. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Very  well.  I  did  not 
realize  that  that  applied  to  this  time.  I 
withdraw  the  request. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Democratic  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  continu- 
ing with  the  subject  matter  of  my  last 
few  words,  both  Mr.  Baker  and  I  felt 
that  there  are  Senators  who  need  to 
know  more  about  what  the  compro- 
mise entails,  before  the  vote  on  cloture 
occurs.  That  is  why  we  reached  that 
conclusion  last  night. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  was  in  error.  I 
thought  it  was  the  time  under  the  rou- 
tine morning  business  that  was  equally 
divided.  I  did  not  understand  that  it 
was  the  time  following  the  special 
orders,  prior  to  1  p.m. 


THERE  IS  NO  VIOLATION  OF 
THE  BOLAND  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  (30LDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
my  remarlcs  today  reflect  no  personal 
feelings  relative  to  Mr.  Bolans.  of  the 
House,  nor  former  Senator  Javits  as  I 
discuss  the  Boland  amendment  and. 
briefly,  the  War  Powers  Act.  I  speak 
only  for  myself.  I  do  not  profess  to 
speak  for  the  Intelligence  Committee, 
of  which  I  am  chairmaiL 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  very  serious  al- 
legation to  accuse  anyone  of  violating 
the  law.  It  is  absolutely  irresponsible 
to  make  that  accusation  without  the 
facts  to  support  that  claim.  If  you  do 
not  feel  our  Govenmient  is  entitled  to 
l>asic  fairness,  then  at  least  the  Ameri- 
can people  should  be  respected  and 
not  be  subject  to  hearing  wild  political 
statements  about  our  Ctovemment 
breaking  the  law.  They  are  not  in  a  po- 
sition to  get  the  facts— as  we  are— and 
it  is  a  disservice  to  our  constituents  to 
make  these  irresponsible  accusations. 
Unfortunately,  not  all  of  us  here  take 
advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  study 
the  facts.  Only  one  Senator  outside 
the  Intelligence  Committee  lias  asked 
to  see  the  documents  about  Central 
America,  even  though  Senator  Moywi- 
han  announced  on  this  floor  2  weeks 
ago  that  these  papers  and  our  staff 
were  available  for  briefings.  Only  one. 
Yet,  Senators  who  do  not  have  all  the 
facts  Isecause  they  have  not  even  both- 
ered to  read  the  documents  or  get 
briefed  are  calling  for  executive  ses- 
sions. 

Let  us  get  straight  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about.  We  are  discussing  whether 
our  Government  is  breaking  the  law— 
the  Boland  amendment  sulopted  last 
December.  Keep  that  separate  from 
whether  you  agree  with  these  actions 
as  policy.  That  is  only  fair  to  the  dedi- 
cated people  in  our  intelligence  com- 
munity who  are  carrying  out  this 
policy.  You  may  want  to  change  the 
policy— but  do  not  play  political  games 
by  saying  our  intelligence  agencies  vio- 
lated the  law. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  look  at  the 
facts:  Our  committee  has  met  for  3 
years  on  this  matter,  starting  back 
when  President  Carter  was  in  office. 
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since  I  have  been  chairman,  we  have 
spent  25  percent  of  our  time  on  the  In- 
telligence Committee  on  this— and  we 
never  said.  "Close  down;  you  are  vio- 
lating the  law."  Now,  all  of  a  sudden, 
statements  are  made  to  the  press  by  a 
few— thank  God,  just  a  few— of  my  col- 
leagues—mostly in  the  other  body,  but 
some  of  them  here— and  they  are  sug- 
gesting there  is  a  violation  of  the  law. 

To  find  out  whether  the  law  was 
broken,  we  should  decide  what  it  pro- 
hibits. It  probably  is  not  the  clearest 
law  in  the  way  it  was  written.  It  was  a 
compromise.  That  was  the  only  reason 
it  passed,  and  we  all  know  that.  People 
accused  of  violating  the  law  are  enti- 
tled to  clear  laws  so  they  can  know 
what  it  is  they  violated.  Maybe  some 
of  my  colleagues  are  now  taking  politi- 
cal advantage  that  all  the  words  of 
this  law  are  not  written  as  clearly  as 
they  could  be. 

However,  Mr.  President,  the  legisla- 
tive history  of  this  law  is  very  clear. 
The  other  body  voted  down  two  pro- 
posals which  were  much  more  restric- 
tive. So  we  get  our  meaning  from  look- 
ing at  what  the  other  body  decided  not 
to  pass. 

It  voted  down  the  first  Harkln  pro- 
posal which  would  have  denied  funds 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  mili- 
tary activities  in  or  against  Nicaragua. 

Then  the  other  body  voted  down  a 
second  Harkin  proposal  which  would 
have  denied  funds  to  groups  or  individ- 
uals known  by  the  United  States  to 
have  the  intent  of  overthrowing  the 
Nicaraguan  Government.  So  a  prohibi- 
tion of  funds  based  on  the  intent  of 
the  groups  or  persons  receiving  the 
funds  was  clearly  rejected.  The  Senate 
acted  along  the  same  lines.  We  reject- 
ed Senator  Dodd's  amendment  which 
would  have  prohibited  funds  "in  sup- 
port of  irregular  military  forces  or 
paramilitary  groups  operating  in  Cen- 
tral America."  In  fact,  we  tabled  the 
whole  thing.  After  conference,  we 
adopted  the  Boland  compromise. 

In  December  1982,  we  gave  our 
President  a  law  which  said  our  Gov- 
ernment could  not  have  the  intent  to 
overthrow— and  now  we  are  criticizing 
the  President  for  not  interpreting  it  in 
a  way  which  both  Houses  had  over- 
whelmingly rejected. 

Mr.  President,  anyone  who  has  both- 
ered to  leam  the  facts  about  Central 
America  knows  that  the  number  of 
people  there,  the  amount  of  money 
being  spent,  the  geographical  position- 
ing of  the  people— all  show  clearly 
that  there  is  no  intent  to  overthrow 
the  Government  of  Nicaragua. 

Anyone  who  has  bothered  to  leam 
the  facts  knows  the  Agency  wrote 
guidelines  to  insure  they  were  in  com- 
pliance with  the  Boland  amendment. 

It  is  an  insult  to  the  dedicated  mem- 
bers of  our  intelligence  community  to 
accuse  them  of  breaking  the  law.  It  is 
an  insult  to  the  American  people- 
when  we  have  told  them  that  we  are 


watching  the  intelligence  agencies 
through  oversight— to  mislead  them  to 
think  the  agencies  are  not  complying 
with  the  law.  And  It  is  an  insult  to  our 
Intelligence  Committee  members  who 
have  worked  many  hours  keeping  tabs 
on  this  operation— to  imply  that  we 
are  not  doing  our  job. 

Complain  about  the  President's 
policy  if  you  will.  But  save  that  com- 
plaint for  Presidential  political  speech- 
es. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  in  my  hand  an 
article  from  Time,  April  18,  which  I 
will  ask  that  most  of  it  be  printed  in 
the  Rbcoro,  but  I  am  addressing 
myself  now  to  the  continuing  efforts 
of  Members  of  Congress  and  the  con- 
tinuing encouragement  by  members  of 
the  press  to  destroy  the  constitutional 
powers  of  our  President  relative  to  his 
warmaking  powers. 

The  war  powers  amendment,  for  ex- 
ample, attempts  after  90  days  to  turn 
the  conduct  of  the  war  over  to  Con- 
gress. 

I  have  often  said  that  I  would  rather 
trust  1  man  in  the  opinion  of  war  than 
535  people  with  opinions  varying  all 
over  this  coimtry  and  influenced  by 
varying  groups  of  people. 

Mr.  President,  1  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Recoro 
this  column  entitled  "A  Sorry 
Record." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro.  as  follows: 

A  SORRT  Ricoiui 

The  Boland  Amendment  forbidding  n.8. 
attempts  to  overthrow  the  government  of 
Nicaragua  is  the  latest  in  a  long  series  of 
congressional  efforts  to  legislate  highly  spe- 
cific restraints  on  presidential  conduct  of 
foreign  policy.  The  movement  picked  up 
most  of  its  steam  in  the  1970s  out  of  con- 
gressional revulsion  from  the  Viet  Nam  War 
and  the  "imperial  presidency."  But  the  re- 
sults have  been  mostly  ineffective  or  worse. 
Notable  items: 

The  War  Powers  Resolution  of  1973  re- 
quired the  President  to  notify  Congress 
within  48  hours  if  he  sent  U.S.  forces  Into 
any  situation  in  which  they  faced  "immi- 
nent" danger  of  being  involved  in  combat 
and  to  withdraw  them  within  60  days  unless 
Congress  approved  their  mission.  FYesidents 
have  complied  with  its  letter  without  really 
involving  Congress  in  military  decisions.  For 
example.  Jimmy  Carter  formally  notified 
Congress  of  the  mission  to  rescue  the  hos- 
tages in  Iran  after  it  had  been  launched, 
had  failed  and  been  scrubbed. 

The  Jackson  Amendment  of  1974  made  a 
Soviet-American  trade  agreement  condition- 
al on  Kremlin  pledges  to  ease  restrictions  on 
Jews  leaving  the  UJ5.S.R.  It  caused  Moscow 
to  repudiate  a  trade  agreement  already  in 
effect,  thus  helping  to  kill  detente,  and  did 
nothing  whatever  to  ameliorate  the  plight 
of  Soviet  Jews. 

The  Nelson-Bingham  amendments,  at- 
tached to  a  series  of  foreign  assistance  acts 
beginning  in  1974.  allowed  Congress  to  veto 
major  arms  sales  negotiated  by  the  Adminis- 
tration. They  have  led  to  knock-down  politi- 
cal brawls  over  several  major  deals,  notably 
the  sale  of  F-15  fighters  and  later  AW  ACS 
planes  to  Saudi  Arabia.  But  in  the  end.  Con- 


gress has  approved  every  sale  that  has  been 
put  to  a  vote. 

The  Turkish  Arms  Embargo  of  1975  was 
aimed  at  punishing  Turkey  for  its  Invasion 
of  the  island  of  Cyprus.  While  the  embargo 
was  being  debated.  Turkey  expanded  the 
area  of  Cyprus  that  it  controlled  from  25% 
to  40%. 

The  Clark  amendment  of  1976  forbade 
U.S.  aid  to  "military  or  paramilitary  oper- 
ations in  Angola."  Proponents  claim  it  kept 
the  U.S.  from  getting  bogged  down  in  an  Af- 
rican Viet  Nam.  Foes  assert  that  it  facilitat- 
ed a  Marxist  takeover  of  Angola. 

Despite  this  generally  sorry  record.  Con- 
gress intends  to  keep  trying.  Says  Republi- 
can Senator  William  Cohen  of  Maine:  "We 
do  have  a  heavy  hand  when  a  surgeon's 
hand  is  required.  But  we  simply  are  not  pre- 
pared to  let  the  President  commit  the  coun- 
try to  a  policy  that  is  not  soimd." 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
continuing  on  my  subject,  the  current 
charges  in  the  press  and  Congress  are 
to  me  a  little  foolish  and  a  little  redim- 
dant.  We  are  accomplishing  nothing. 

In  the  first  place,  the  President  has 
not  violated  either  the  spirit  or  letter 
of  the  Boland  amendment. 

Second.  I  believe,  and  of  course  I  am 
not  a  lawyer  nor  am  I  a  constitutional 
expert,  but  I  believe  the  amendment 
itself  is  unconstitutional.  But  that  is 
beside  the  point. 

Now,  Mr.  President.  I  am  reminded 
of  the  last  moments  of  the  Vietnam 
tragedy.  I  am  reminded  of  the  final 
days  of  that  war  in  1975  when  Presi- 
dent Ford  requested  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  military  aid  for 
Saigon,  and  when  he  urged  Congress 
to  lift  a  1973  law  which  claimed  to  pro- 
hibit all  Presidential  use  of  military 
forces  in  Indochina,  so  that  he  could 
facilitate  evacuation  of  Americans  and 
friendly  Cambodians  and  Vietnamese 
from  Danang,  Saigon,  and  Phnom 
Penh. 

Caught  between  the  painful,  but  in- 
escapable choice  of  strict  adherence  to 
the  law  or  his  duty  to  uphold  the  lives 
and  interests  of  his  country,  when  Vi- 
etnamese defense  lines  fell  apart. 
President  Ford  took  unto  his  own 
hands  the  protection  of  Americans 
and  American  freedoms  regardless  of 
the  legislation.  Congress,  feeling  that 
higher  duties  called  it  away,  had  ad- 
journed for  the  Elaster  recess  and  oc- 
cupied itself  with  such  "priority"  mat- 
ters as  farm  support  legislation. 

Finally,  after  3  weeks  of  debate  on 
the  matter.  Congress  had  still  not 
completed  action  on  the  requested 
funds  and  authority.  In  fact.  Congress 
was  still  working  on  the  matter  when 
President  Ford  informed  House  Speak- 
er Albert  that  the  Indochina  evacu- 
ation was  completed.  The  President 
did  say  that  funds  were  still  urgently 
needed  to  pay  for  humanitarian  assist- 
ance and  transportation  of  refugees, 
but  the  House  rejected  even  this  re- 
quest the  very  next  day.  Refugee  aid 
was  not  authorized  until  late  May. 
Thus  did  Congress  demonstrate  its  ir- 


responsible   behavior,    or    rather    I 
should  say,  inaction  in  time  of  need. 

Mr.  President,  the  Indochina  prohi- 
bitions, which  constituted  some  half  a 
doeen    laws,    demonstrate    the    cata- 
strophic  results    when    Congress    at- 
tempts to  control  foreign  policy  and 
limit  military  activities  with  narrow 
specificity.   By   using   the   legislative 
process  to  prohibit  the  President  from 
using  force.  Congress  signaled  Hanoi 
that  South  Vietnam  could  be  plucked 
with  impunity.  Congress  also  contrib- 
uted to  the  current  disaster  in  Cambo- 
dia. The  restrictions  Congress  enacted 
saved  the  Khmer  Rouge  from  defeat, 
prevented  the  success  of  our  Nation's 
effort  to  achieve  a  defense  against  ag- 
gression by  building  up  local  forces, 
and  doomed  all  possibility  of  attaining 
a   neutral   free   Cambodia.   Like   the 
Boland   amendment,   the   Cambodian 
restrictions  barred  the  United  States 
from  giving  advice  and  training  so  that 
local  peoples  could  become  an  effec- 
tive fighting  force. 

Mr.  President,  the  danger  in  any  at- 
tempt by  Congress  to  prohibit  the 
President  from  reacting  to  future  con- 
tingencies is  that  in  foreign  relations, 
a  degree  of  flexibUity  is  often  a  valua- 
ble asset.  No  one  among  us  can  predict 
the  future  with  any  confidence.  And, 
the  dismal  performance  of  Congress  in 
failing  to  act  on  legislation  supporting 
the  evacuation  of  Americans  during 
the  collapse  of  Saigon  gives  convincing 
proof  that  we  cannot  be  counted  on  to 
deal  quickly  with  unforeseen  future 
contingencies  as  the  need  sirises. 
Unlike  the  Chief  Executive,  an  assem- 
bly of  535  equals  does  not  rush  to  deci- 
sion. 

What  we  must  ask  ourselves.  Mr. 
President,  Is  whether  the  United 
States,  as  the  strongest  free  nation  in 
the  world,  has  a  stake  in  preventing 
Soviet  expansion,  particularly  in  our 
own  hemisphere?  Does  otir  Nation 
have  a  duty  to  resist  challenges  in  the 
early  stages,  or  shall  we  wait  until  the 
challenge  is  so  clear  that  the  cost  of 
resisting  is  prohibitive? 

A  national  leader  must  choose  be- 
tween total  certainty,  coupled  with  the 
risk  of  losing  all  control  over  events, 
and  the  willingness  to  act  on  possibly 
unprovable  judgments  in  order  to  deal 
with  challenges  while  they  are  still 
manageable. 

Mr.  President,  this  brings  me  back  to 
the  point  that  I  mentioned  before  that 
in  my  opinion  the  Boland  amendment 
is  unconstitutional.  I  also  believe  the 
War  Powers  Act  is  unconstitutional 
and  vigorously  argued  that  point  on 
the  floor  unsuccessfully  when  it  was 
passed.  I  am  not  saying  or  implying 
that  our  Government  is  violating  the 
Boland  amendment.  It  is  not. 

But  President  Reagan  himself  as- 
serted at  a  press  conference  on  April 
15  that  the  Boland  amendment,  or  any 
legislation  which  confines  itself  to  our 
relationship  with  a  single  country.  Is 


restrictive  on  the  obligations  that  the 
Constitution  imposes  on  the  President. 
Anyone  who  reviews  history  will 
know  that  the  Pounding  Fathers  left 
the  President  with  primary  control 
over  the  conduct  of  foreign  relations 
and  over  the  conduct  of  military  ac- 
tivities. 

I  might  say.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
President  is  the  only  person  in  this 
country  who  can  send  men  or  women 
to  war.  This  Congress  can  declare  war, 
which  in  the  some  200-odd  times  that 
troops  have  been  called  out  for  various 
reasons  we  have  only  done  5  times, 
and  2  of  those  were  In  the  Second 
World  War.  So  the  President  Is  the 
only  man  who  can  go  to  war.  The  Con- 
stitution specifically  makes  the  Presi- 
dent Commander  in  Chief.  The  Con- 
stitution vests  the  President  with  all 
the  Executive  powers. 

Naturally  he  likes  the  compliance 
and  the  agreement  of  Congress,  and 
that  is  why  the  Constitution  gave  us 
the  power  to  agree  by  declaring  war. 
Congress  can  declare  war.  But  the 
Constitution  does  not  say  that  Con- 
gress "makes"  war  or  that  Congress 
"commences"  military  action. 

Congress  Is  given  the  power  of  the 
purse.  That  is  understandable.  Con- 
gress can  reduce  the  size  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  Air  Force,  or  the  Marines.  Con- 
gress can  say  there  shall  be  no  more 
nuclear  aircraft  carriers  or  no  more 
M-1  tanks.  But  Congress  was  not  given 
power  by  the  framers  to  dictate  how, 
where,  or  when  existing  U.S.  military 
forces  can  be  deployed  or  used  In  de- 
fense of  vital  American  interests  and 
freedoms. 

George  Washington  settled  this 
issue  when,  as  first  President,  he  or- 
dered his  Secretary  of  State.  Thomas 
Jefferson,  to  threaten  Spain  with  mili- 
tary action  If  she  did  not  open  the 
Mississippi  River  to  navigation  by 
American  citizens  and  conunerce. 
When  he  was  President,  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson went  so  far  as  to  send  a  squad- 
ron of  armed  frigates  Into  the  Medi- 
terranean, without  any  declaration  of 
war,  with  orders  to  sink,  bum  and  de- 
stroy vessels  which  might  threaten 
American  commerce. 

Jefferson  commented  In  a  letter  he 
wrote  on  September  20,  1810,  that  "a 
strict  observance  of  the  written  laws  is 
doubtless  one  of  the  high  duties  of  a 
good  citizen:  but  it  Is  not  the  highest. 
The  laws  of  necessity,  of  self-preserva- 
tion, of  saving  our  country  when  in 
danger,  are  of  higher  obligation." 

Jefferson's  concise  statement  aptly 
summarizes  why  the  framers  vested 
the  President  with  independent 
powers  to  act  for  the  safety  of  society. 
The  majority  of  framers  had  observed 
at  firsthand  the  restrictions  which  the 
Continental  Congress  had  imposed  on 
then  General  Washington  under  the 
Articles  of  Confederation,  restrictions 
which  they  knew  had  very  nearly  lost 
the  War  of  Independence. 


That  was  one  of  the  big  points  that 
was  used  in  arguing  against  the  Arti- 
cles of  Confederation  and  arguing  for 
a  Constitution,  that  the  Congress 
nearly  lost  the  Revolution  by  its  con- 
stant meddling,  meddling  by  people 
who  really  did  not  understand  what 
they  were  doing.  It  was  in  order  to  cor- 
rect this  known  defect  of  the  Articles 
of  Confederation,  that  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  vested  the  President 
with  sole  power  of  action  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  and  vested  him  with 
all  the  Executive  power. 

Mr.  President,  the  Boland  amend- 
ment may  be  in  part  addressed  only  to 
intelligence  operations,  but  the  text  of 
the  amendment  covers  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  as  well,  and  it  in- 
cludes military  equipment,  military 
training  or  advice,  or  other  support  for 
military  activities. 

While  I  will  repeat  once  again  that 
the  President  is  not  violating  any  re- 
striction of  the  Boland  amendment, 
the  fact  remains  that  the  language  of 
the  amendment  Is  broad  enough  to 
cover  military  defense  activities  which 
are  constitutionally  vested  In  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  President. 

Under  the  Boland  amendment,  no 
matter  what  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
Cuba,  and  Nicaragua  might  do,  the 
President  is  technically  restricted 
from  taking  any  defensive  action, 
which  might  arguably  be  construed  as 
serving  the  purpose  of  overthrowing 
the  Government  of  Nicaragua.  But. 
Congress  cannot,  and  should  not,  tie 
the  President's  hands  from  actions 
which  may,  in  unforeseen  circum- 
stances, be  needed  in  the  national 
safety. 

To  the  extent  that  the  Boland 
amendment  invades  the  President's  in- 
dependent powers  as  Commander  in 
Chief  and  Chief  Executive  of  the 
United  States,  it  is  unconstitutional. 

So.  I  suggest  we  stop  trying  to  take 
over  the  management  of  strategic  or 
tactical  operations  of  the  military 
forces. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  and  I  pray  the 
press  and  the  media  of  our  country 
will  quit  trying  to  run  the  foreign 
policy  of  our  country,  other  than 
keeping  their  recognized  right  to  criti- 
cize or  even  suggest.  I  hope  we  will  see 
an  end  to  the  continuing  efforts  to  re- 
strict and  limit  the  powers  of  our 
President.  This  is  not  a  way  to  conduct 
our  Government;  it  is  not  a  way  to 
conduct  ourselves  as  one  of  the  world's 
leading  powers. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  my  colleagues 
might  understand  the  reference  to  the 
Commander  in  Chief  as  being  the 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  section  2,  clause  1  of  the  Consti- 
tution be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Sbc.  2.  Clause  1.  The  President  shaU  be 
Commander  In  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
of  the  United  SUtes,  and  of  the  MlUtU  of 
the  several  States,  when  called  into  the 
actual  Service  of  the  United  SUtes;  he  may 
require  the  Opinion.  In  writing,  of  the  prin- 
cipal Officer  in  each  of  the  executive  De- 
partments, upon  any  Subject  relating  to  the 
Duties  of  their  respective  Office,  and  he 
shall  have  Power  to  grant  Reprieves  and 
Pardons  for  Offences  against  the  United 
States,  except  in  Cases  of  Impeachment. 

(Source:  Constitution  annotated  (1972) 
Senate  Document  No.  92-82.) 

COMMAHDn  DICHIKT 

Development  of  the  concept 
Surprisingly  little  discussion  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief clause  is  found  in  the  con- 
vention or  in  the  ratifying  debates.  Prom 
the  evidence  available,  it  appears  that  the 
Framera  vested  the  duty  In  the  President 
because  experience  In  the  Continental  Con- 
gress had  disclosed  the  Inexpediency  of  vest- 
ing conunand  in  a  group  and  because  the 
lenon  In  English  history  was  that  danger 
lurked  In  vesting  command  in  a  person  sepa- 
rate from  the  responsible  political  leaders.' 
But  the  priiM:ipal  concern  here  is  the  nature 
of  the  power  granted  by  the  clause. 

The  Limited  View.— The  purely  military 
aspects  of  the  Ck)mmander-ln-Chlefship 
were  those  which  were  originally  stressed. 
Hamilton  said  the  office  "would  amount  to 
nothing  more  than  the  supreme  command 
and  direction  of  the  Military  and  Naval 
forces,  as  first  general  and  admiral  of  the 
confederacy."  *  Story  wrote  in  his  Commen- 
taries: "The  propriety  of  admitting  the 
president  to  be  commander  in  chief,  so  far 
as  to  give  orders,  and  have  a  general  super- 
intendency.  was  admitted.  But  it  was  urged, 
that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  let  him  com- 
mand in  person,  without  any  restraint,  as  he 
might  make  a  bad  use  of  it.  The  consent  of 
both  houses  of  Congress  ought,  therefore. 
to  be  required,  before  he  should  take  the 
actual  command.  The  answer  then  given 
was.  that  though  the  president  might,  there 
was  no  necessity  that  he  should,  take  the 
command  in  person:  and  there  was  no  prob- 
ability that  he  would  do  so,  except  in  ex- 
traordinary emergencies,  and  when  he  was 
possessed  of  superior  military  talents." '  In 
1850.  Chief  Justice  Taney,  for  the  Court, 
said:  "His  duty  and  his  power  are  purely 
military.  As  commander-in-chief,  he  is  au- 
thoriaed  to  direct  the  movements  of  the 
naval  and  military  forces  placed  by  law  at 
his  command,  and  to  employ  them  in  the 
manner  he  may  deem  most  effectual  to 
harass  and  conquer  and  subdue  the  enemy. 


■May,  "The  President  ShaU  Be  Commander  in 
Chief,"  in  E.  May  (ed.).  The  Ultimate  Decition—The 
fretident  u  Commander  in  Chief  (New  York: 
1960).  1.  In  the  Virginia  ratifying  convention,  Madi- 
aon.  replying  to  Patricic  Henry's  objection  that 
danaer  lurlud  in  (ivlns  the  President  control  of  the 
military,  said:  "Would  the  honorable  member  say 
that  the  sword  ousht  to  be  put  in  the  hands  of  the 
representative  of  the  people,  or  in  other  liancto  In- 
dependent of  the  government  altogether?"  3  J. 
ElUot.  The  Debate*  in  the  Several  StaU  Conven- 
tionM  on  Ute  Adoption  of  the  Federal  ComHtution 
(Waahiacton:  1834),  393.  In  the  North  Carolina  con- 
vention. Iredell  said:  "From  the  nature  of  the 
thing,  the  command  of  armies  ought  to  be  delegat- 
ed to  one  person  only.  The  secrecy,  dispatch,  and 
decision,  which  are  necessary  In  military  operations 
can  only  be  expected  from  one  person."  4  id.,  107. 

'  The  Federalitt  No.  60  (Modem  Library  ed.  1037), 

44a. 

■  3  J.  Story,  Commentartet  on  the  ComHtution  al 
the  (/niterf  State*  (Botton:  ItiV,  Ititi. 


He  may  invade  the  hostile  country,  and  sub- 
ject it  to  the  sovereignty  and  authority  of 
the  United  States.  But  his  conquests  do  not 
enlarge  the  boundaries  of  this  Union,  nor 
extend  the  operation  of  our  institutions  and 
laws  beyond  the  limits  before  assigned  to 
them  by  the  legislative  power. 

".  .  .  But  in  the  distribution  of  political 
power  between  the  great  departments  of 
government,  there  is  such  a  wide  difference 
between  the  power  conferred  on  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  the  authority 
and  sovereignty  which  belong  to  the  English 
crown,  that  it  would  be  altogether  unsafe  to 
reason  from  any  supposed  resemblance  be- 
tween them,  either  as  regards  conquest  in 
war,  or  any  other  subject  where  the  rights 
and  powers  of  the  executive  arm  of  the  gov- 
ernment are  brought  into  question."  ••  Even 
after  the  Civil  War  a  powerful  minority  of 
the  Couri  described  the  role  of  President  as 
Commander-in-C?hlef  simply  as  "the  com- 
mand of  the  forces  and  the  conduct  of  cam- 
paigns." * 

The  Prize  Cases.— The  basis  for  a  broader 
conception  was  laid  in  certain  early  acts  of 
Congress  authorizing  the  President  to 
employ  military  force  in  the  execution  of 
the  laws.*  In  his  famous  message  to  Con- 
gress of  July  4.  1861,^  Lincoln  advanced  the 
claim  that  the  "war  power"  was  his  for  the 
purpose  of  suppressing  rebellion,  and  in  the 
Prize  Cases'  of  1863  a  divided  Court  sus- 
tained this  theory.  The  immediate  issue  was 
the  validity  of  the  blockade  which  the  Presi- 
dent, following  the  attack  on  Port  Sumter, 
had  proclaimed  of  the  Southern  ports.*  The 
argument  was  advanced  that  a  blockade  to 
be  valid  must  be  an  incident  of  a  "public 
war"  validly  declared,  and  than  only  Con- 
gress could,  by  virtue  of  its  power  "to  de- 
clare war."  constitutionally  impart  to  a  mili- 
tary situation  this  character  and  scope. 
Speaking  for  the  majority  of  the  Court.  Jus- 
tice Grier  answered:  "If  a  a-ar  be  made  by 
invasion  of  a  foreign  nation,  the  President  Is 
not  only  authorized  but  bound  to  resist 
force  by  force.  He  does  not  initiate  the  war, 
but  is  bound  to  accept  the  challenge  with- 
out waiting  for  any  special  legislative  au- 
thority. And  whether  the  hostUe  party  be  a 
foreign  invader,  or  States  organized  in  rebel- 
lion, it  is  none  the  less  a  war,  although  the 
declaration  of  it  be  unilateral.'  Lord  Stowell 
(1  Dodson.  247)  observes.  It  is  not  the  less  a 
war  on  that  account,  for  war  may  exist 
without  a  declaration  on  either  side.  It  is  so 
laid  down  by  the  best  writers  of  the  law  of 
nations.  A  declaration  of  war  by  one  coun- 
try only  is  not  a  mere  challenge  to  be  ac- 
cepted or  refused  at  pleasure  by  the  other.' 

"The  battles  of  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la 
Palma  had  been  fought  before  the  passage 
of  the  act  of  Congress  of  May  13.  1846. 
which  recognized  'a  state  of  war  as  existing 
by  the  act  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico.'  This 
act  not  only  provided  for  the  future  pros- 
ecution of  the  war,  but  was  Itself  a  vindica- 
tion and  ratification  of  the  Act  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  accepting  the  challenge  without  a 
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*  Fleming  v.  Page.  0  How.  (SO  U.S.)  603,  615,  618 
(1850). 

'  Ex  parte  MUligan,  4  Wall.  (71  XJJB.y  2,  139  (1866). 

•1  SUt.  424  (1795):  2  SUt  443  (1807),  now  10 
D.8.C.  11331-334.  See  alto  Martin  v.  Mott,  12 
Wheat.  (25  U.S.)  19.  32-33  (1827),  asserting  the  fi- 
nality of  the  President's  Judgment  of  the  existence 
of  a  state  of  facts  requiring  his  exercise  of  the 
powers  conferred  by  the  act  of  1795. 

'J.  Richardson  (comp.).  Meuaget  and  Papert  aj 
the  PretidenU  (Washington;  1900),  3221,  3232. 

•2B1.  (67U.S.)835(1863). 

*7  J.  Richardson  (comp.)  Me**aoe»  and  Papert  oj 
the  Pretidentt  (Washington:  1900),  3215,  3216,  3481. 


previous  formal  declaration  of  war  by  Con- 
gress. 

"This  greatest  of  civil  wars  was  not  gradu- 
ally developed  by  popular  commotion,  tu- 
multuous assemblies,  or  local  unorganized 
insurrections.  However  long  may  have  been 
it  previous  conception,  it  nevertheless 
sprung  forth  suddenly  from  the  parent 
brain,  a  Minerva  In  the  full  panoply  of  war. 
The  President  was  bound  to  meet  it  in  the 
shape  it  presented  itself,  without  waiting 
for  Congress  to  baptize  it  with  a  name;  and 
no  name  given  to  it  by  him  or  them  could 
change  the  fact. 

".  .  .  Whether  the  President  in  fulfilling 
his  duties,  as  Commander-in-Chief,  in  sup- 
pressing an  insurrection,  has  met  with  such 
armed  hostile  resistance,  and  a  civil  war  of 
such  alarming  proportions  as  will  compel 
him  to  accord  to  them  the  character  of  bel- 
ligerents, is  a  question  to  be  decided  by  him. 
and  this  Court  must  be  governed  by  the  de- 
cisions and  acts  of  the  political  department 
of  the  Qovemment  to  which  this  power  was 
entrusted.  He  must  determine  what  degree 
of  force  the  crisis  demands.'  The  proclama- 
tion of  blockade  is  itself  official  and  conclu- 
sive evidence  to  the  Court  that  a  state  of 
war  existed  which  demanded  and  authorized 
a  recourse  to  such  a  measure,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances peculiar  to  the  case."  ■<> 


THE  COLD  WAR  AND  ATTKR:  PRXSIDERTIAL 
POWER  TO  USE  TROOPS  OVERSEAS  WITHOUT 
CONGRESSIONAL  AUTHORIZATION 

•  •  •  The  necessities,  real  and  only  per- 
ceived as  such,  of  the  United  States  role  as 
world  power  ahd  chief  guarantor  of  the 
peace  operated  to  expand  the  powers  of  the 
President  and  to  diminish  congressional 
powers  in  the  foreign  relations  arena.  Presi- 
dent Truman  did  not  seek  congressional  au- 
thorization before  sending  troops  to  Korea 
and  subsequent  Presidents  similarly  acted 
on  their  own  in  putting  troops  into  Lebanon 
and  the  Dominican  Republic  as  well  as  most 
notably  into  Indochina.'  Eventually,  public 
opposition  precipitated  another  constitu- 
tional debate  whether  the  President  had  the 
authority  to  commit  troops  to  foreign 
combat  without  the  approval  of  Congress,  a 
debate  which  went  on  inconclusively  be- 
tween Congress  and  Executive '  and  one 
which  the  courts  were  content  generally  to 
consign  to  the  inclusive  consideration  of 
those  two  bodies.*  The  substance  of  the 
debate  concerns  many  facets  of  the  Presi- 
dent's powers  and  responsibilities— from  his 
obligation  to  protect  the  lives  and  property 
of  United  States  citizens  abroad,  to  execute 
the  treaty  obligations  of  the  Nation,  to  fur- 
ther the  national  security  interests  of  the 
Nation,  and  to  deal  with  aggression  and 
threats  of  aggression  as  they  confront  him. 
Defying  neat  summarization,  the  consider- 
ations nevertheless  merit  at  least  an  histori- 
cal survey  and  an  attempted  categorization 
of  the  arguments. 

The  Historic  Use  of  Force  Abroad.— In 
1912,  the  Department  of  State  published  a 
memorandum  prepared  by  its  Solicitor 
which  set  out  to  justify  the  "Right  to  Pro- 


'•  2  HI.  (67  U.S.).  668-670. 

■  See  the  discussion  In  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  Report  on  the  National  Commit- 
mentt  Resolution,  S.  Rept.  No.  91-129.  91st  Con- 
gress. 1st  sess.  (1969);  U.S.  Commitments  to  Foreign 
Poioert,  Hearings  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  90lh  Congress.  1st  sess.  (1967), 
16-19  (Professor  Bartlett). 

•  Supra,  pp.  328-329. 

'  Ibid. 


tect  Citizens  in  Foreign  Countries  by  Land- 
ing Forces."*  In  addition  to  the  justifica- 
tion, the  memorandum  summarized  47  in- 
stances in  which  force  had  been  used,  in 
most  of  them  without  any  congressional  au- 
thorization. Twice  revised  and  reissued,  the 
memorandum  was  joined  by  a  1928  inde- 
pendent study  and  a  1945  work  by  a  former 
government  official  in  supporting  conclu- 
sions which  drifted  away  from  the  original 
justification  of  the  use  of  United  States 
forces  abroad  to  the  use  of  such  forces  at 
the  discretion  of  the  President  and  free 
from  control  by  Congress.* 

New  lists  and  revised  arguments  were  pub- 
lished to  support  the  actions  of  President 
Truman  in  sending  troops  to  Korea  and 
Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson  in  sending 
troops  first  to  Vietnam  and  then  to  Indo- 
china generally  *  and  new  lists  have  been 
propounded.^  The  great  majority  of  the  in- 
stances cited  involved  flghte  with  pirates, 
landings  of  small  naval  contingents  on  bar- 
barous or  semlbarbarous  coasts  to  protect 
commerce,  the  dispatch  of  small  bodies  of 
troops  to  chase  bandits  across  the  Mexican 
border,  and  the  like,  and  some  incidents 
supposiedly  without  authorization  from  Con- 
gress did  in  fact  have  underlying  statutory 


•  J.  C^ark,  Memorandum  by  the  Solicitor  for  the 
Department  of  SUte,  Right  to  Protect  Citizent  in 
Foreign  Countriet  bt  Landing  Force*  (Washington; 
1912). 

'Ibid.,  (Washington:  1929:  1934):  M.  Offutt,  The 
Protection  of  Citizeni  Abroad  bv  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  Statet  (Baltimore;  1928):  J.  Rogers, 
World  Policing  and  the  Conttitution  (Boston: 
1945).  The  burden  of  the  last  cited  volume  was  to 
establish  tliat  the  President  was  empowered  to  par- 
ticipate In  United  Nations  peacekeeping  actions 
without  having  to  seek  congressional  authorization 
on  each  occasion:  It  may  be  said  to  be  one  of  the 
earliest,  if  not  the  earliest,  propoundings  of  the 
doctrine  of  Inherent  presidential  powers  to  use 
troops  abroad  outside  the  narrow  compass  tradi- 
tionally accorded  those  powers. 

•  E.g.,  H.  Rept.  No.  127,  82d  Congress,  1st  sess. 
(1951).  55-62:  Corwln.  "Who  Has  the  Power  to 
Make  War?"  New  York  Times  Magazine  (July  31, 
1949),  11:  "Authority  of  the  President  to  Repel  the 
Attack  In  Korea,"  23  DepL  StaU  Bull  173  (1950); 
Department  of  State.  Historical  Studies  Division. 
Armed  Actions  Taken  by  the  United  States  Without 
a  Declaration  of  War,  1789-1967  (Res.  ProJ.  No. 
806A  (Washington:  1967)).  That  the  compilation  of 
such  lists  was  more  than  a  defense  against  public 
criticism  can  be  gleaned  from  a  revealing  discussion 
In  Secretary  of  State  Acheson's  memoirs  detailing 
why  the  President  did  not  seek  congressional  sanc- 
tion for  sending  troops  to  Korea.  "There  has  never, 
I  believe,  been  any  serious  doubt— In  the  sense  of 
non-polltically  Inspired  doubt-of  the  President's 
constitutional  authority  to  do  what  he  did.  The 
basis  for  this  conclusion  In  lei^  theory  and  histori- 
cal precedent  was  fully  set  out  in  the  SUte  Depart- 
ment's memorandum  of  July  3.  1950,  extensively 
published.  But  the  wisdom  of  the  decision  not  to 
ask  for  congressional  approval  lias  been  doubt- 
ed. ..  ." 

After  H^fiiMing  several  reasons  establishing  the 
wisdom  of  the  decision,  the  Secretary  continued: 
"The  President  agreed,  moved  also.  1  think,  by  an- 
other passionately  held  conviction.  His  great  office 
was  to  him  a  sacred  and  temporary  trust,  which  he 
was  determined  to  pass  on  unimpaired  by  the 
slightest  loss  of  power  or  prestige.  This  attitude 
would  Incline  him  strongly  against  any  attempt  to 
divert  criticism  from  himself  by  action  that  might 
establish  a  precedent  in  derogation  of  presidential 
power  to  send  our  forces  Into  battle.  The  memoran- 
dum that  we  prepared  listed  eighty-seven  Instances 
in  the  past  century  in  which  his  predecessors  had 
done  this.  And  thus  yet  another  decision  was 
made."  D.  Acheson.  Present  at  the  Creation  (New 
York:  1969).  414,415. 

'  War  Potoers  Legislation,  Hearings  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  C^ommlttee,  92d  Congress, 
Ist  sess.  (1971),  347,  354-355.  359-379  (Senator 
Ooldwater);  Emerson,  "War  Powers  Legislation."  74 
W.VaL.  Rev.  53(1972). 


or  Other  legislation  authorization.  Some  in- 
stances. President  Polk's  use  of  troops  to 
precipitate  war  with  Mexico  in  1846,  Presi- 
dent Orant's  attempt  to  annex  the  Domini- 
can Republic,  President  McKlnley's  dis- 
p«tch  of  troops  into  China  during  the  Boxer 
Rebellion,  involved  considerable  exercises  of 
presidential  power,  but  in  general  purposes 
were  limited  and  congressional  authority 
was  sought  for  the  use  of  troops  against  a 
sovereign  state  or  in  such  a  way  as  to  consti- 
tute war.  The  early  years  of  this  century 
saw  the  expansion  in  the  Caribbean  and 
Latin  America  both  of  the  use  of  troops  for 
the  furthering  of  what  was  perceived  to  be 
our  national  interests  and  of  the  power  of 
the  President  to  deploy  the  military  force  of 
the  United  States  without  congressional  au- 
thorisation.* 

The  pre-war  actions  of  Presidents  Wilson 
and  Franklin  Roosevelt  advanced  in  sub- 
stantial degrees  the  fact  of  presidential  ini- 
tiative, although  the  theory  did  not  begin  to 
catch  up  with  the  fact  until  the  "Great 
Debate"  over  the  commitment  of  troops  by 
the  United  States  to  Europe  under  the  At- 
lantic Pact.  While  congressional  authoriza- 
tion was  obtained,  that  debate,  the  debate 
over  the  United  Nations  charter,  and  the 
debate  over  Article  5  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  of  1949,  providing  that  "armed 
attack"  against  one  signatory  was  to  be  con- 
sidered as  "an  attack"  against  all  signato- 
ries, provided  for  the  occasion  of  the  formu- 
lation of  a  theory  of  independent  presiden- 
tial power  to  use  the  armed  forces  In  the  na- 
tional Interest  at  his  discretion.'  Thus,  Sec- 
retary of  State  Acheson  told  Congress:  "Not 
only  has  the  President  the  authority  to  use 
the  armed  forces  in  carrying  out  the  broad 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  SUtes  imple- 
menting treaties,  but  It  is  equally  clear  that 
this  authority  may  not  be  interfered  with 
by  the  Congress  in  the  exercise  of  powers 
which  it  has  under  the  Constitution."  " 

The  Theory  of  Presidential  Power.— The 
fullest  expression  of  the  presidential  power 
proponents  has  been  in  defense  of  the 
course  followed  in  Indochina.  Thus,  the 
Legal  Adviser  of  the  State  Department,  In  a 
widely  circulated  document,  contended: 
"Under  the  Constitution,  the  President,  in 
addition  to  being  Chief  Executive,  Is  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy.  He 
holds  the  prime  responsibility  for  the  con- 
duct of  United  States  foreign  relations. 
These  duties  carry  very  broad  powers,  in- 
cluding the  power  to  deploy  American 
forces  abroad  and  commit  them  to  military 
operations  when  the  President  deems  such 
action  necessary  to  maintain  the  security 
and  defense  of  the  United  States.  .  .  . 

"In  1787  the  world  was  a  far  larger  place, 
and  the  framers  probably  had  in  mind  at- 
tacks upon  the  United  SUtes.  In  the  20th 
century,  the  world  has  grown  much  smaller. 


An  attack  on  a  country  far  from  our  shores 
can  impinge  directly  on  the  nation's  securi- 
ty. In  the  SEATO  treaty,  for  example,  it  Is 
formally  declared  that  an  armed  attack 
against  Viet  Nam  would  endanger  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  United  SUtes. 

"Under  our  Constitution  it  Is  the  Presi- 
dent who  must  decide  when  an  armed 
attack  has  occurred.  He  has  also  the  consti- 
tutional responsibility  for  determining  what 
measures  of  defense  are  required  when  the 
peace  and  safety  of  the  United  SUtes  are 
endangered.  If  he  considers  that  deploy- 
ment of  U.S.  forces  to  South  Viet  Nam  is  re- 
quired, and  that  military  measures  against 
the  source  of  Ckimmunist  aggression  in 
North  Viet  Nam  are  necessary,  he  is  consti- 
tutionally empowered  to  take  those  meas- 
ures." " 

Opponents  of  such  expanded  presidential 
powers  have  contended,  however,  that  the 
authority  to  initiate  war  was  not  divided  be- 
tween the  Executive  ahd  Congress  but  was 
vested  exclusively  in  Congress.  The  Presi- 
dent had  the  duty  and  the  power  to  repel 
sudden  attacks  and  act  in  other  emergen- 
cies, and  in  his  role  as  Ck>mmander-ln-Chlef 
he  was  empowered  to  direct  the  armed 
forces  for  any  purpose  specified  by  Con- 
gress.'* Though  Congress  asserted  Itself  in 
some  respects,  it  never  really  managed  to 
confront  the  President's  power  with  any 
sort  of  effective  llmiUtion." 

The  Power  of  Congress  to  Control  the 
President's  Discretion.— The  most  far-reach- 
ing proposal  considered  in  Congress  was  a 
bill  which  purported  to  reesUblish  congres- 
sional control  over  the  war  power  by  provid- 
ing that  the  President  could  not  use  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  SUtes  in  hostU- 
ities  abroad  in  the  absence  of  a  declaration 
of  war.  except  to  repel  an  attack  or  an  immi- 
nent threat  of  attack  on  the  United  SUtes 
or  on  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States 
outside  the  United  SUtes,  to  protect  the 
evacuation  of  United  SUtes  citizens  from 
areas  in  which  hostilities  have  commenced, 
or  pursuant  to  some  specific  sUtutory  au- 
thority, and  even  the  exceptions  could  not 
be  sustained  beyond  thirty  days  in  the  ab- 
sence of  appropriate  congressional  action.'* 


•  U.&  Commitments  to  Foreign  Powers,  Hearings 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
90th  Congress,  1st  sess.  (1967),  9.  10-11  (Professor 
Bartlett). 

•Id.,  11-10.  For  some  popular  defenses  of  presi- 
dential power  during  the  ""Great  Debate,"  see 
Corwin.  "Who  Has  the  Power  to  Make  War?"  New 
York  Times  Magazine  (July  31,  1949),  11:  Com- 
mager.  "Presidential  Power:  The  Issue  Analysed,'" 
New  York  Times  Magazine  (January  14.  1951).  II. 
Cf  Douglas,  "The  Constitutional  and  Legal  Basis 
for  the  Presidents  Act  in  Using  Armed  Forces  to 
Repel  the  Invasion  of  South  Korea,"  96  Cong.  Rec 
9647(1950). 

"Assignment  of  Oround  Forces  of  the  United 
Statet  to  Duty  in  the  European  Area,  Hearings 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  and  Armed 
Services  Committees,  82d  Congress.  1st  sess.  (1951), 
92. 


■  ■  Meeker,  "The  Legality  of  United  States  Partici- 
pation In  the  Defense  of  Viet  Nam. "  54  Dept  StaU 
Bull  474.  484-485  (1966).  See  also  Moore.  The  Na- 
tional Executive  and  the  Use  of  the  Armed  Forces 
Abroad."  21  Naval  War  CoUege  Rev.  28  (1969): 
Wright,  "The  Power  of  the  Executive  to  Use  Mili- 
tary Forces  Abroad,"  10  Va  J.  Int  L.  43  (1969): 
DocumenU  Relating  to  the  War  Powers  of  Congress. 
The  President's  Authority  as  Commander-in-Chief 
and  the  War  in  Indochina,  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  91st  Congress,  2d  sess.  (Comm. 
Print)  (1970).  1  (Under  Secretary  of  SUte  Katzen- 
bach).  00  (J.  Stevenson,  Legal  Adviser,  Department 
of  SUte).  120  (Professor  Moore).  175  (Assistant  At- 
torney General  Rehnquist). 

'» E.g..  F.  Wormuth,  The  Vietnam  War:  The  Presi- 
dent Versus  the  Constitution  (SanU  Barbara;  1968): 
U.S,  Commitments  to  Foreign  Powers,  Hearings 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
90th  Congress,  1st  sess.  (1967),  9  (Professor  Bar- 
lett):  War  Powers  Legislation.  Hearings  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  92d  Cong., 
1st  sess.  (1971),  7  (Professor  Commager),  75  (Profes- 
sor Morris).  251  (Professor  Mason). 

'>  Supra,  pp.  328-329. 

■*S.  731,  92d  Congress,  1st  sess.  (1971).  reintro- 
duced as  S.  2956.  93d  Congress.  1st  sess.  (1971).  This 
bill  was  reported.  S.  Rept.  No.  92-806.  92d  Congress, 
2d  seas.  (1972),  and  passed  by  the  Senate  March  13. 
1972.  A  weaker  version  was  approved  by  the  House 
and  no  further  action  was  taken.  See  War  Powert 
Legislation,  Hearings  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  93d  Congress.  1st  sess.  (1971); 
Congress,  the  President,  and  the  War  Powers,  Hear- 
ings before  the  House  Subcommittee  on  National 
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Proponents  arsued  that  Consreas  had  the 
power  to  limit  the  President's  discretion  as  a 
"neceoary  and  proper"  adjunct  of  its 
powers  to  declare  war  and  to  provide  for  and 
regulate  the  armed  forces  and  because 
under  Article  I,  f  8.  cl.  18,  Congress  also  has 
power  to  make  all  "necessary  and  proper" 
laws  to  carry  into  effect  the  "powers  vested 
by  this  Constitution  in  the  Oovemment  of 
the  United  States,  or  in  any  department  or 
officer  thereof."  "  Opponents  have  asserted 
that  as  Commander-in-Chief  the  President 
has  independent  powers  to  utilize  military 
forces  not  only  to  protect  the  Nation  from 
attack  but  to  further  the  Nation's  Interests 
and  that  this  power  is  not  subject  to  slsnlfi- 
cant  ooncressional  limitation.  Moreover. 
Congress'  power  to  declare  war,  in  this  view, 
says  little  about  the  other  myriad  resorts  to 
force  short  of  all-out  war,  so  that  Congress 
does  not  actually  have  the  degree  of  "neces- 
sary and  proper"  power  which  others  have 
deoned  to  find  in  the  power  to  effectuate 
the  authority  to  declare  war."  This  dispute 
may  well  die  with  the  Issue  which  brought  It 
to  the  fore,  Indochina,  or  it  may  linger  on  In 
affecting  the  ways  Congress  and  Executive 
deal  with  each  other.  But  whether  one  or 
the  other,  the  dispute  has  established  prece- 
dents of  practice  and  policy  rather  than 
constitutional  rules. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  That  concludes 
the  remarks  I  had  to  make  on  that 
subject. 


CONDOLENCES  TO  THE  VICTIMS 
OP  THE  UA  EMBASSY  BOMB- 
ING IN  BEIRUT 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  Senate  resolution. 
^  The  piu-pose  of  this  resolution  Is  to  de- 
plore the  recent  bombing  of  the  n.S. 
Embaffiy  in  Beirut,  and  to  express  the 
sorrow  and  condolences  of  the  Senate 
on  the  death  and  wounding  of  Ameri- 
cans caught  in  this  bombing. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  sure  that  most 
of  my  colleagues  are  aware  that  on 
April  18.  1983.  the  U.S.  Embassy  in 
Beirut,  Lebanon,  was  the  target  of  a 
car-bomb  attack.  While  we  do  not  yet 
have  all  the  facts  on  the  matter,  it  is 
clear  that  a  great  many  people  were 
killed  and  wounded  in  this  brutal  and 
cowardly  act.  Among  the  dead  were 
many  Americans,  most  of  them  as- 
signed to  the  U.S.  Embassy  on  official 
business.  Many  local  Lebanese  employ- 
ees of  the  Embassy  were  also  killed 
and  wounded. 

Mr.  President,  every  year  the  United 
States  of  America  dispatches  loyal  and 
-  patriotic  citizens  abroad  to  serve  on 
what  are  often  difficult  and  dangerous 
missions  for  our  Government.  These 
people  would  include  diplomatic,  mili- 
tary, intelligence,  and  other  personnel. 
The  President  of  the  United  States 
provides  these  people  their  missions. 


Security  Policy  and  Scientific  Developments  of  the 
Committee  on  Poreltn  Affairs.  Slst  Consress.  3d 
sen.  (1970). 

■*  War  Pouxn  Legitlation,  Hearings  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  VSd  Congress. 
Ut  aess.  (1971),  136  (Senator  Javits).  MS  (Professor 
Btckel).  643  (Mr.  Rogers),  657  (Senator  Spong). 

■•Id.,  347  (Senator  Qoldwater).  460  (Professor 
Moore).  4SS  (Secretary  of  State  Rogers). 


and  the  Congress  funds  their  activi- 
ties. 

How  often  we  forget  that  simply 
being  an  American  official  abroad  is  a 
dangerotis  undertaking.  How  often  we 
forget  the  routine  stresses  and  strains 
to  which  these  people  are  subjected. 
The  attack  on  the  U.S.  Embassy  in 
Beirut  is  but  the  most  recent  graphic 
reminder  to  all  of  us  of  the  sacrifice 
these  patriotic  Americans  are  daily 
prepared  to  make  to  their  country  in 
the  cause  of  peace  and  freedom. 

Mr.  President,  my  resolution  is  a 
simple  testament  by  the  U.S.  Senate 
to  the  memory  of  these  Americans 
who  have  sacrificed  their  lives  for  the 
cause  of  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  It 
expresses  profound  sorrow  at  the 
death  and  woimding  of  these  people, 
and  extends  condolences  to  the  fami- 
lies of  the  deceased. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  resolution  and  to  work  for  its 
speedy  passage  by  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  resolution 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  resolution  was  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Rbcord.  as  follows: 
S.  Rxs.  116 

Whereas  on  April  18,  1983,  the  United 
States  Etebassy  In  Beirut,  Lebanon,  was  the 
target  of  a  brutal  and  cowardly  terrorist 
attack,  which  resulted  in  scores  of  dead  and 
wounded,  including  the  death  of  many 
Americans,  most  of  whom  were  employed  by 
the  United  States  Government; 

Whereas  the  members  of  the  American 
Foreign  Service,  Including  people  assigned 
from  the  diplomatic,  military,  intelligence. 
and  other  communities,  are  often  exposed 
to  extremely  hazardous  conditions  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties; 

Whereas  the  members  of  such  communi- 
ties assigned  to  Lebanon  were  dedicated  to 
and  worked  for  the  pursuit  of  peace  in  the 
Middle  East; 

Whereas  the  American  people  have  been 
extraordinarily  patient  in  supporting  their 
Government's  peace  initiatives  in  Lebanon: 
and 

Whereas  this  is  one  of  those  critical  mo- 
ments in  the  history  of  the  United  States 
when  the  American  people  are  united  in 
their  grief  and  must  be  united  in  their  re- 
solve: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate— 

(1)  deplores  the  brutal  and  cowardly 
bombing  of  the  United  States  Embassy  in 
Beirut,  Lebanon,  on  April  18,  1983,  which 
resulted  in  scores  of  dead  and  wounded,  in- 
cluding the  death  of  many  Americans,  most 
of  whom  were  employed  by  the  United 
States  Government; 

(2)  expresses  its  profound  sorrow  at  the 
death  and  wounding  of  these  people  and  ex- 
tends its  deepest  sympathy  to  the  families 
of  the  deceased: 

(3)  urges  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  the  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence,  and  all  other  Cabinet  Members 
whose  people  were  among  the  dead  and 
wounded  to  schedule  and  hold  memorial  or 
other  commemorative  ceremonies  as  appro- 
priate to  honor  the  victims:  and 

(4)  accords  its  respect  and  gratitude,  on 
behalf  of  the  American  people,  to  the 
memory  of  the  Americans  who  sacrificed 


their  lives  for  the  noble  cause  of  peace  in 
the  Middle  East. 

Sk.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
families  of  the  deceased  Americans  and  to 
the  wounded  Americans. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  both  leaders  very  much  for 
having  allowed  me  this  time,  and  I 
yield  the  floor. 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
MELCHER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Melcher)  is  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  TO  EL 
SALVADOR 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Pope  John  Paul  U 
recently  carried  a  message  of  peace  to 
Central  America.  The  papal  call  for  a 
genuine  discussion  among  all  political 
groups  in  EH  Salvador  offers  a  much 
needed  statement  of  hope  to  the  Sal- 
vadorans  that  the  protracted  civil 
strife  and  struggle  is  capable  of  a  ra- 
tional, peaceful  solution  for  the 
common  good  of  the  people  of  El  Sal- 
vador. 

Yet  even  whUe  the  Pope  was  em- 
barked on  his  mission  of  good  will,  the 
Reagan  administration  announced  its 
plans  to  seek  additional  funds  this 
year  and  next  to  buy  more  weapons, 
ammunition,  and  training  for  the  Sal- 
vadoran  Army.  In  addition  to  the  $26.3 
million  in  military  aid  already  ap- 
proved for  the  current  year,  adminis- 
tration officials  requested  $110  million 
in  supplemental  military  aid. 

These  figures  added  together  would 
translate  into  $29.18  in  military  aid  for 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  El  Sal- 
vador. 

It  appears  that  there  is  no  end  in 
sight  to  the  foreseeable  escalation  of 
violence  that  the  new  weapons  will 
buy.  The  commitment  to  a  military  so- 
lution in  El  Salvador  fuels  more  and 
more  spending  for  guns  and  ammuni- 
tion, although  there  is  no  indication 
that  these  materials  will,  in  fact,  pur- 
chase peace  for  the  Salvadoran  Gov- 
ernment. 

Short  of  an  even  larger,  completely 
unacceptable  commitment  of  U.S.  re- 
sources to  the  war,  military  victory  in 
El  Salvador  can  only  be  secured  at  the 
cost  of  the  lives  of  many  more  inno- 
cent civilians,  destruction  of  the  coun- 
try's economy  and  infrastructure,  and 
perhaps  irreparable  harm  to  the  na- 
tional unity  of  that  nation.  Nothing 
will  have  been  gained  for  the  people  of 
El  Salvador  if  peace  is  obtained  at 
such  costs. 

President  Reagan  stated  several  days 
ago  that:  "We  will  not  Americanize 
this  conflict."  We  welcome  the  assur- 
ances that  UJS.  military  i}ersonnel  will 
not  be  used  in  a  combat  capacity.  I 


would  welcome  even  more  the  assur- 
ance of  prompt  decreases  in  military 
aid  for  this  tiny  country  quagmired  in 
a  civil  strife.  Yet  the  United  States  is 
already  deeply  involved  in  providing  fi- 
nancial backing  for  the  continuation 
of  the  war  and  in  training  Salvadoran 
soldiers  for  battle.  El  Salvador  has 
become  the  unwitting  battlefield  for 
the  success  of  the  administration's  for- 
eign policies,  rather  than  a  skirmish  in 
the  East- West  struggle  as  the  adminis- 
tration would  characterize  it. 

Aside  from  being  concerned  over  the 
ramifications  of  entanglement  in  the 
war.  many  Americans  are  outraged 
over  the  large  Increase  in  military  aid 
to  El  Salvador  at  a  time  when  spend- 
ing in  a  number  of  critical  domestic 
programs  is  being  cut  dramatically. 
Since  1980.  foreign  aid.  defense,  and 
interest  payments  on  the  national 
debt  have  been  the  only  areas  of  the 
budget  which  have  experienced  a  real 
increase  in  the  rate  of  their  growth.  As 
the  deficit  steadily  grows,  this  trend 
cannot  be  permitted  to  continue,  let 
alone  to  accelerate.  Built  into  the 
course  the  United  SUtes  is  now  nm- 
ning  are  increasing  Federal  deficits— 
this  year  is  by  far  the  largest  in  our 
history. 

In  spite  of  the  substantial  influence 
that  the  United  States  could  exert  on 
the  Salvadoran  Government  to  bring 
about  an  end  to  the  war  and  national 
reconciliation,  the  administration  has 
attached  few  conditions  to  the  receipt 
of  U.S.  aid  by  the  Salvadoran  Govern- 
ment. Unfortunately,  not  only  those 
conditions  but  also  the  congressionally 
imposed  requirements  for  social  re- 
forms and  protection  of  human  rights 
have  realized  little  improvement  in 
the  lives  of  the  average  citizens  of  El 
Salvador.  Granted  that  during  a  time 
of  sputtering  civil  war,  the  difficult 
task  of  rational  adjustments  to  help 
the  economic  plight  of  the  average 
Salvadoran  family  is  delayed  and 
thwarted.  The  same  difficulty  can  be 
granted  for  the  legal  judicial  system  of 
El  Salvador,  but  the  fact  of  delay  in 
prosecuting  those  apprehended  and 
held  for  trial  on  the  charge  of  murder 
Is  attested  to  this  week  by  Attorney 
General  Smith.  As  it  becomes  increas- 
ingly apparent  that  there  is  only  mini- 
mal review  of  the  Salvadoran  Govern- 
ment's compliance  with  United  States 
conditions,  we  are  troubled  that  the 
Salvadoran  Government  Is  not  meet- 
ing the  letter,  much  less  the  spirit  of 

Negotiation  is  the  course  which  the 
administration  is  pursuing  in  the 
Middle  East.  Surely  a  sincere  attempt 
at  negotiation  is  an  acceptable  goal  in 
El  Salvador  as  the  stalemate  persists. 
The  President  says  that  his  adminis- 
tration supports  negotiations  aimed  at 
expanding  political  participation  in 
the  Salvadoran  elections  to  be  held  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  but  then  adds 
stipulations     which     would    severely 


limit  the  usefulness  of  the  negotiating 
process.  In  fact,  negotiation  must  be 
agreed  to  by  both  the  Government 
and  the  Salvadoran  rebels  and  the 
President's  stipulations  are  not  accept- 
able to  the  latter.  It  points  out  that  an 
illogical  set  mind  of  a  Yankee  Presi- 
dent is  not  likely  to  reflect  the  beliefs 
of  a  large  part  of  the  impoverished  un- 
derdog workers  and  peasants  of  EH  Sal- 
vador. Peace  will,  at  this  time,  not  be 
bought  with  UJB.  military  dollars  but 
will  assure  the  continued  warfare  of 
the  Government  against  those  rebel- 
ling i«ainst  the  Government's  oppres- 
sion. 

The  time  has  come  to  put  the  con- 
siderable authority  and  enlightened 
diplomatic  skills  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment behind  an  international  effort  to 
encourage  efforts  to  resolve  the  con- 
flict in  El  Salvador.  The  pontiffs  Cen- 
tral American  message  of  hope  makes 
a  fitting  starting  point  for  this  endeav- 
or. 

The  religious  community  in  the 
United  States  has  become  very  con- 
cerned over  the  growing  involvement 
of  the  United  States  in  Central  Amer- 
ica, and  has  issued  impassioned  calls 
for  the  termination  of  military  aid 
coupled  with  the  commencement  of 
comprehensive  political  negotiations. 

Recently  the  views  of  the  U.S. 
Catholic  Conference  were  eloquently 
represented  by  the  Most  Reverend 
James  A.  Hickey  appearing  on  March 
7  before  the  Subcommittee  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  and  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Human  Rights  and  Interna- 
tional Orguiizations,  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Conunlttee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  por- 
tions of  the  statement  be  included  in 
the  Rbcoro  at  the  conclusion  of  my 

statement. ,^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
[See  exhibit  1.] 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  fur- 
ther ask  unanimous  consent  that  por- 
tions of  statements  and  declarations 
by  other  religious  organizations  also 
be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my 

statement.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
[See  exhibit  2.1 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  the 
situation  in  El  Salvador  is  not  going  to 
be  resolved  to  the  benefit  of  the  Salva- 
doran people  or  the  U.S.  taxpayers  by 
the  provision  of  military  aid.  The  only 
real  solution  for  the  Salvadorans  is  ne- 
gotiation between  the  various  political 
factions,  while  the  best  path  for  the 
American  people  is  to  withhold  mili- 
tary aid  to  the  Salvadoran  Govern- 
ment, supply  only  humanitarian  aid  as 
necessary,  and  promote  peace  rather 
than  furthering  embittered  warfare. 

Meanwhile,  we  should  use  these 
funds  to  reduce  the  huge  Federal  defi- 
cit. These  findings  lead  us  to  the  same 
conclusion:  That  Congress  ought  to 


reject  the  request  for  military  aid  for 
El  Salvador  and  promote  the  assump- 
tion that  our  Government's  role,  along 
with  other  American  countries,  is  to 
induce  fair  and  meaningful  negotia- 
tions. 

Bir.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

ExHnrr  1 

Portion  of  the  statement  of  Most  Rever- 
end James  A.  Hickey  of  the  VS.  Catholic 
Conference,  before  the  Subcommittee  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  and  the  Subcommittee 
on  Hiunan  Rights  and  international  organi- 
zations of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
nUttee  (April  7, 1983). 

II.  U.S.  rOlJCY  OH  EL  SALVADOR 

When  I  appeared  twfore  the  8ut>cominit- 
tee  on  Inter-American  Affairs  in  1981,  I 
began  my  analysis  of  the  situation  in  El  Sal- 
vador by  emphasizing  the  value  of  an  histor- 
ical perspective  on  the  conflict.  Since  I  be- 
lieve this  today  just  as  strongly  as  I  did 
then,  and  since  I  think  the  point  1  tried  to 
make  still  is  not  sufficiently  evident  in  U.S. 
policy  toward  El  Salvador,  I  repeat  it  again: 
"My  point  is  that  long  before  there  were 
charges  of  outside  intervention  there  was  a 
struggle  on  behalf  of  large  numbers  in  El 
Salvador  for  social,  political  and  economic 
change.  The  conflict  has  been  over  land, 
wages,  the  right  to  organize  and  the  Issue  of 
political  participation. 

"To  ignore  this  long  struggle  of  a  people 
for  Justice,  dignity  and  freedom  is  to  misun- 
derstand the  nature  of  the  conflict  today  In 
EI  Salvador." 

I  repeat  this  point  not  only  for  continuity 
and  emphasis,  but  because  it  is  the  basic 
message  the  Church  has  to  carry  Into  the 
public  discussion  on  El  Salvador.  The  mes- 
sage is  to  highlight  the  need  for  greater 
social  justice  and  equity  in  the  internal  life 
of  the  country.  This  requires  change  that  is 
directed  to  Justice,  to  participation  by  the 
people  in  the  life  of  their  nation  and  to  pro- 
tection of  fundamental  freedoms.  These  ele- 
ments are  a  moral  requirement  and  a  pre- 
condition for  stable  peace  in  El  Salvador. 
This  was  the  message  of  John  Paul  11  in  his 
letter  to  the  Salvadoran  bishops  in  August 
of  last  year 

"I  am  perfectly  aware  that  the  discords 
and  divisions  that  still  disturb  your  coimtry 
and  cause  new  conflicts  and  violence  have 
their  true  and  deep  root  in  situations  of 
social  injustice:  a  problem  that  has  erupted 
with  force  at  the  political  level,  but  is  above 
all  ethical  in  nature." 

Because  we  have  been  convinced  that  the 
war  in  El  Salvador  is  fundamentally  rooted 
in  questions  of  social  injustice  and  the  per- 
sistent denial  of  fundamental  human  rights 
for  large  sectors  of  the  population,  the 
usee  have  always  opposed  Interpretations 
of  the  Salvadoran  and  Central  American 
conflict  which  places  primary  emphasis  on 
the  superpower  or  East-West  rivalry.  Unfor- 
tunately this  geopolitical  conception  of  the 
conflict  has  reappeared  with  new  emphasis 
in  recent  days.  We  believed  such  an  inter- 
preUtion  was  mistaken  two  years  ago  and 
we  believe  it  is  mistaken  today.  We  do  not 
deny  the  existence  of  an  international  di- 
mension to  the  conflict,  but  we  do  reject  the 
idea  that  it  is  the  fundamental  issue  at 
stake. 

In  the  two  years  since  I  testified  there 
have  been  many  changes  in  El  Salvador  po- 
litically, economically,  even  legally.  One 
purpose  of  our  recent  visit  there  was  to 
speak   with   a  broad  spectrum  of  people. 
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Inside  the  Church  and  in  the  society  as  a 
whole,  to  assess  the  present  situation.  The 
dominant  note  of  the  country  is  the  desire 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  people  for 
peace;  one  way  of  understanding  the  truly 
significant  outpouring  of  people  voting  in 
the  election  last  Spring  is  to  see  it  as  a  cry 
for  peace  and  a  vote  for  an  end  to  the  war. 
Tet  the  war  continues:  it  even  has  increased 
in  intensity  in  certain  regions.  The  human 
rights  of  the  population,  especially  the  poor 
who  are  caught  and  cannot  move,  are  still 
brutally  violated  by  security  forces  not 
under  seciue  governmental  control.  In  addi- 
tion, the  extreme  left  continues  Its  cam- 
paign to  damage  fundamental  services  in 
the  country  with  enormous  cost.  Long 
before  any  outside  intervention  made  the 
situation  worse,  the  vast  majority  of  Salva- 
dorans  found  their  human  dignity,  human 
rights  and  life  itself  assaulted  by  an  unjust 
system  of  exploitation  and  deliberate  vio- 
lence. This  tragic  faUure  to  control  human 
rights  abuses  continues.  On  our  trip  we 
heard  repeatedly  from  Church  leaders  of 
more  killings,  disappearances  and  other 
brutal  violations  of  human  rights. 

Every  human  rights  violation,  of  right  or 
left,  is  significant  because  every  person  has 
unique  dignity  and  worth.  But  the  never 
ending  argiunent  and  public  debate  in  the 
United  States  about  comparisons  of  human 
rights  abuses  seems  an  insufficient  response 
in  light  of  the  brutal  and  tragic  violence 
which  still  pervades  El  Salvador.  The  princi- 
pal need  of  the  moment  is  for  fundamental 
moves  in  the  political  order  to  stop  the  war 
and  secure  social  justice. 

The  three  archbishops  in  our  delegation 
returned  from  E3  Salvador  convinced  that 
the  dominant  message  we  heard  can  be  sum- 
marized in  three  words:  dialogue,  ceasefire, 
and  negotiations  to  end  the  war.  Each  step 
is  necessary  to  reverse  the  pattern  of  vio- 
lence in  El  Salvador.  The  need  for  dialogue 
and  reconciliation  has  been  the  principal 
call  of  the  Church  in  El  Salvador.  On  July 
15,  1982,  all  the  bishops  of  EI  Salvador  di- 
rected a  pastoral  message  to  the  country  in 
which  they  said: 

"For  this  very  reason  we  exhort  all  the 
parties  involved  in  the  conflict  to  abandon 
every  obstinate  attitude  and  be  open  to  a 
dialogue  that  is  sincere,  open  and  true,  ani- 
mated by  good  will  and  a  spirt  of  authentic 
patriotism,  placing  the  unity  of  the  Salva- 
doran  family  above  individual  or  group  in- 
terests. F^r  its  part,  the  Church  maintains 
Its  readiness  to  woric  tirelessly,  within  its 
own  proper  sphere,  for  peace  and  for  recon- 
ciliation among  Salvadorans  who  have  been 
constrained  to  become  enemies  to  one  an- 
other." 

Only  a  month  later  Pope  John  Paul  II's 
letter  to  the  Salvadoran  bishops  reiterated 
the  same  theme  of  reconciliation  and  the 
cessation  of  violence: 

"Such  reconciliation  must  therefore  be 
able  to  be  realized  at  all  levels,  above  all 
among  brothers  bearing  arms,  motivated  by 
contrary  interests  and  guided  by  ideologies 
that  sacrifice  the  fundamental  aspirations 
of  the  human  person.  For  the  one  and  for 
the  other,  an  indispensable  condition  for 
reconciliation  is  the  cessation  of  all  hostil- 
ities and  the  renunciation  of  the  use  of 
arms,  with  the  sure  guarantee  that  no  one 
wUl  be  the  object  of  reprisals  or  vengeance 
after  having  given  his  or  her  own  adherence 
to  the  noble  aim  of  joining  efforts  and  ini- 
tiatives that  may  assure  the  nation  renewed 
vitality  and  an  ordered  progress." 

Both  political  dialogue  and  ceasefire  are 
Indl^ensable  steps  to  the  third  require- 


ment: serious  negotiations  among  the  par- 
ties to  the  conflict,  building  on  the  elections 
of  last  year,  but  going  beyond  them  to 
ending  the  state  of  war  and  beginning  the 
political  and  economic  reconstruction  of  the 
country. 

None  of  these  three  objectives  wUl  be 
easily  achieved.  All  of  them  depend  primari- 
ly on  the  willingness  of  Salvadorans  to 
"place  the  unity  of  the  Salvadoran  family 
above  individual  or  group  Interest."  (Salva- 
doran Bishops  Conference,  July  15,  1982). 
After  acknowledging  both  of  these  points  it 
is  still  crucial  to  recognize  that  movement 
toward  any  of  these  goals  will  require  com- 
mitment to  them  on  behalf  of  U.S.  policy. 
Both  the  Salvadoran  government  and  the 
opposition  forces  recognize  the  significance 
of  U.S.  policy.  Without  encouragement  from 
the  United  States,  no  dialogue  or  lasting 
ceasefire  will  occur. 

Precisely  because  the  Influence  of  U.S. 
policy  is  so  important,  I  am  profoundly  dis- 
appointed in  the  direction  I  see  us  taking. 
Just  as  the  Holy  Father  was  about  to 
embark  on  a  pilgrimage  of  peace  to  Central 
America,  raising  hopes  that  he  could  initiate 
a  break  in  the  cycle  of  violence,  the  United 
States  call  was  for  an  increase  in  military 
means  and  perhaps  deeper  direct  involve- 
ment by  us  in  the  conflict. 

Our  delegation  returned  from  £3  Salvador 
convinced  of  the  need  for  a  new,  substantial 
and  vigorous  commitment  by  the  United 
States  to  begin  the  process  of  political  dia- 
logue rather  than  rely  on  the  relentless 
military  struggle  which  consumes  thousands 
of  Salvadoran  lives  each  year  with  no  end  in 
sight. 

The  American  bishops  have  consistently 
called  for  a  nonmilitary  approach  to  the 
conflict.  For  two  years  we  have  opposed  all 
military  assistance  from  all  sources  to  any 
party  in  El  Salvador.  We  have  not  been  suc- 
cessful: the  aid  continues  from  the  United 
States  to  the  Salvadoran  government  and 
from  other  sources  to  the  opposition  forces. 
We  believe  that  U.S.  policy  faces  a  crucial 
choice  in  El  Salvador  over  the  next  few 
weeks,  a  choice  which  the  Congress  can  and 
should  influence.  On  the  basis  of  both  previ- 
ous usee  policy  and  our  recent  visit,  I 
submit  that  the  primary  imperative  of  the 
moment  is  to  stress  the  political  course  in  El 
Salvador,  not  the  military  option.  The 
United  States  should  exercise  the  consider- 
able diplomatic  influence  it  has  to  help  ter- 
minate the  war.  The  American  bishops  have 
entered  the  public  debate  on  El  Salvador 
numerous  times  to  stress  what  the  UJS. 
should  not  do — send  military  aid.  Today  we 
come  before  the  Congress  to  recommend  a 
course  of  action:  promote  dialogue.  Insist  on 
a  ceasefire  and  support  a  negotiated  end  to 
the  conflict. 

We  have  never  believed  that  a  military  so- 
lution in  El  Salvador— victory  by  either  side, 
which  could  only  mean  abject  surrender  and 
bitter  defeat  for  a  large  number  of  Salva- 
dorans on  one  side  or  the  other— was  in  the 
interest  of  either  El  Salvador  or  the  United 
States.  A  society  divided  into  victors  and 
vanquished  is  unlikely  to  result  in  either 
stable  peace  or  justice.  We  have  from  the 
very  beginning  of  the  policy  debate  argued 
for  a  creative  diplomatic  role  for  the  United 
States.  The  present  direction  of  our  policy, 
however,  is  neither  creative  nor  diplomatic. 

The  United  States  has  two  years  of  exten- 
sive investment  in  a  policy  of  military  sup- 
port for  the  government  of  El  Salvador  it  is 
not  our  position  that  the  United  States  for- 
sake that  government.  However,  we  are  con- 
vinced  that  other  choices  exist   for   the 


United  States  than  the  ones  being  promoted 
by  the  Administration  at  present.  These 
other  choices  mean  that  the  United  States 
should  talk  more  about  ending  the  violence 
and  less  about  prosecuting  the  war  with 
large  increases  in  military  assistance  and 
more  American  advisors. 

These  other  choices  are  in  the  political 
order;  they  are  based  on  the  conviction  that 
the  primary  issue  in  El  Salvador  Is  the  do- 
mestic political  and  economic  structure  of 
the  country,  not  the  role  of  the  Soviet 
Union  or  Cuba  in  Central  America.  The 
other  choices  must  be  understood  and  im- 
plemented in  concert  with  key  nations  like 
Venezuela,  Mexico  or  our  European  allies. 
The  diplomatic  option  means  that  the 
United  States  should  not  go  it  alone  in  Cen- 
tral America.  If  the  diplomatic  option  were 
truly  pursued,  we  recognize  some  military 
component  may  be  required.  We  acknowl- 
edge this  with  regret  but  we  do  not  deny  it. 
However,  we  strongly  recommend  that  any 
military  assistance  provided  be  conditioned 
on  stringent  requirements  linking  it  to  a 
pursuit  of  dialogue  and  ceasefire. 

We  hope  the  Congress  will  very  carefully 
examine  the  purposes  and  evidence  support- 
ing any  proposal  to  increase  arms  to  El  Sal- 
vador. We  are  deeply  concerned  that  recent 
U.S.  proposals  to  escalate  American  military 
involvement  by  major  increases  in  military 
aid  and  additional  advisors  will  lead  us  fur- 
ther in  the  direction  of  a  military  rather 
than  diplomatic  solution.  In  fact,  such  pro- 
posals may  block  creative  diplomatic  and  po- 
litical measures.  Talk  of  impending  "crisis" 
should  not  push  the  Congress  into  ignoring 
the  longer  term  consequences  of  increased 
reliance  on  military  rather  than  diplomatic 
options.  We  believe  any  proposal  should  be 
measured  by  whether  it  moves  the  parties 
toward  ceasefire  and  responsible  dialogue 
called  for  by  the  Salvadoran  bishops  or 
whether  It  strengthens  the  extremists  on 
both  the  right  and  left  who  wish  to  contin- 
ue the  conflict  on  the  battlefield  with  enor- 
mous human  and  economic  costs.  U.S.  policy 
ought  to  support  the  forces  of  moderation 
in  El  Salvador  in  their  search  for  justice, 
reconciliation  and  peace.  The  United  States 
must  use  its  leadership  to  enhance  the  pros- 
pects for  dialogue,  rather  than  adding  more 
and  more  weapons  to  the  spiral  of  violence. 

In  summary,  the  USCC  believes  a  major 
policy  review  and  a  significant  policy  shift  Is 
called  for  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 
We  should  more  clearly  see  the  problem  in 
political,  not  military  terms.  We  should  use 
our  acknowledged  influence  with  the  Salva- 
doran government  to  define  their  efforts  in 
primarily  political  terms.  We  should  signal 
friendly  allies  with  access  to  the  opposition 
forces  in  El  Salvador  to  exert  the  leverage 
necessary  to  bring  about  a  ceasefire  and  the 
opening  of  political  dialogue.  We  should 
stop  the  fantasy  of  believing  that  one  more 
year  of  military  struggle  in  an  already  dev- 
astated nation  will  be  In  our  interest  or  that 
of  the  Salvadorans. 

E:xHiBrr2 
We  call  upon  the  U.S.  government  to  use 
its  influence  with  the  Salvadoran  Govern- 
ment to  bring  an  end  to  the  killing,  to  move 
toward  a  negotiated  political  solution  rather 
than  a  military  solution  to  the  present  con- 
flict, to  urge  the  Salvadoran  junta  to  con- 
trol the  death  squads  now  operating  freely 
and  to  take  steps  to  relieve  the  tremendous 
suffering  among  the  peasants.— American 
Baptist  Churches  in  the  XJ&Jk...  Biennial 
Meeting.  June  24-28. 1081. 


In  our  view,  the  vital  Interest  of  the 
United  States  Is  In  a  Central  America  and 
Caribbean  region  of  peaceful,  stable,  non- 
aligned  countries  whose  governments  are  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  their  people  and 
open  to  equitable  trade  and  normal  diplo- 
matic relations  with  our  coiintry.  Military 
aid  and  threats  of  military  Intervention  in 
the  region  run  counter  to  that  vital  interest 
by  not  addressing  the  fundamental  prob- 
lems of  social  injustice  and  economic  devel- 
opment Emphasis  on  military  power  under- 
mines real  security  and  distorts  the  econom- 
ics of  the  region,  as  well  as  our  own.— Amer- 
ican Friends  Service  Committee,  Letter  to 
President  Reagan  in  the  name  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  November  10, 1981. 

Therefore  be  It  resolved:  That  the  Gener- 
al Minister  and  President  of  the  Christian 
Church  (Disciples  of  Christ)  be  instructed 
to  communicate  with  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Secretary  of  SUte  to 
protest  the  sending  of  arms  and  supplies 
which  increase  and  perpetuate  the  power  of 
the  military  in  El  Salvador.— Christian 
Church  (Disciples  of  Christ).  Resolution 
adopted  at  General  Assembly.  July  31- 
August  5. 1981. 

Whereas  many  nations,  including  our 
neighbors  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  and 
our  NATO  allies,  are  calling  for  a  ban  on  all 
foreign  military  aid  to  El  Salvador,  and  for 
Implementation  of  constructive  steps  to- 
wards a  nonviolent,  political  resolution  of 
the  conflict— Church  of  the  Brethen,  Reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  Annual  Conference. 
June  23-28. 1981. 

*  *  *  Historically  the  Salvadorean  conflict 
is  best  described  as  that  of  oppressed 
against  oppressor.  We  therefore  call  upon 
all  outside  parties,  including  the  United 
States,  to  end  immediately  all  forms  of  mili- 
tary aid.  assistance  or  credits  to  £3  Salva- 
dor.—Episcopal  Church,  Statement  on  El 
Salvador  Issued  April  17,  1981.  by  76  Episco- 
pal Bishops. 

Ignoring  the  long  history  of  oppression  of 
the  El  Salvadoran  people  and  their  basic 
right  to  self-determination,  the  United 
SUtes  has  internationalized  the  struggle 
and  made  it  a  battle  ground  for  its  own  po- 
litical interests,  in  contrast  to  the  future 
and  welfare  of  the  Salvadoran  people.  In  so 
doing  the  United  States  has  embarked  on  a 
course  which  diverts  attention  from  prol)- 
lems  which  have  their  roots  in  centuries  old 
economic  exploitation  and  political  repres- 
sion. We  emphasize  that  our  opposition  to 
the  delivery  of  lethal  war  materiel  and  the 
emplacement  of  military  advisors  does  not 
imply  that  we  support  those  who  oppose  the 
Junta,  but  rather  that  these  actions  deter 
the  pursuit  of  a  political  solution  and  in- 
crease the  risk  of  even  wider  military  inter- 
vention. These  activities  can  also  be  inter- 
preted to  signal  support  for  repressive  meas- 
ures carried  out  by  the  security  forces  in 
complicity  with  the  so-called  "death 
squads."— Lutheran  Council  in  the  U.S.A., 
Adopted  by  the  Church  Council  of  the 
American  Lutheran  Church.  June  25. 1981. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  United  States 
will  add  to  the  settlement  of  the  unrest  and 
fighting  that  Is  going  on  In  El  Salvador  by 
giving  military  aid  and  sending  military  ad- 
visors to  work  with  the  government  of  Presi- 
dent Duarte.  We  feel  that  this  kind  of  as- 
sistance will  only  encourage  the  right  wing 
militants  to  continue  with  repressive  tactics, 
tactics  that  will  not  help  the  common 
people  who  desire  to  improve  their  living 
conditions  and  gain  some  of  the  rights  and 
freedoms  that  we  enjoy  in  the  United 
SUtes.  Moreover,  the  military  involvement 


of  the  United  States  In  the  problems  in  El 
Salvador  may  involve  us  in  a  way  that  will 
increase  the  tensions,  encourage  more 
unrest  in  Central  America,  and  place  us  on 
the  side  of  the  oppressors.— Moravian 
Church  in  America.  Resolution  adopted  by 
the  Joint  (Northern  and  Southern)  Provin- 
cial Elders'  Conference,  April  6-7, 1981. 

We  urge  the  government  of  the  United 
States  to  seek  a  negotiated  solution,  rather 
than  a  military  solution,  to  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  contending  parties  in  El  Salvador 
which  might  in  time  provide  the  just  condi- 
tions necessary  for  fair  and  representative 
elections  In  that  country  ...  We  urge  the 
government  of  the  United  States  to  take 
diplomatic  initiatives  to  effect  the  termina- 
tion of  military  assistance  to  all  groups  in  El 
Salvador.  In  particular,  we  urge  our  govern- 
ment to  terminate  Its  present  policy  of  pro- 
viding military  and  economic  assistance  to 
the  governing  JunU  of  El  Salvador.— Na- 
tional Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in 
the  U.S.A.,  Actions  of  the  Governing  Board 
on  El  Salvador  adopted  on  November  5, 
1981. 

We  remain  convinced  .  .  .  that  the  provi- 
sion of  military  assistance  by  the  United 
States  to  the  Junta  has  three  negative  con- 
sequences: It  Identifies  the  U.S.,  at  least 
symbolically,  with  the  repressive  role  of  the 
security  forces  whose  actions  have  been  con- 
sistently criticized  by  the  Church  In  El  Sal- 
vador, It  increases  the  risk  of  wider  military 
intervention;  and  it  jeopardizes  a  construc- 
tive role  the  U.S.  might  play  in  the  con- 
flict.—Maryknoll  Fathers,  Brothers,  and  Sis- 
ters. December  1980;  foUowed  by  U.S. 
Catholic  Conference,  Conference  of  Major 
Superiors  of  Men,  Leadership  Conference  of 
Women  Religious.  Joint  statement,  March 
2  1981 

Theriefore  be  it  resolved,  that  the  General 
Program  Council  of  the  Reformed  Church 
in  America  hereby:  .  .  .  Urges  the  President 
of  the  United  SUtes.  the  Secretary  of  SUte, 
and  the  Congress:  to  suspend  additional 
military  assistance  to  El  Salvador,  to 
employ  every  peaceful  means  to  halt  the 
flow  of  arms  and  military  aid  from  all 
sources,  including  the  countries  of  the 
Soviet  bloc,  to  all  factions  within  EI  Salva- 
dor, to  actively  seek  a  negotiated  political 
settlement  in  El  Salvador  which  would 
result  in  represenUtlve  civilian  government, 
civilian  control  of  military  forces,  and  just 
reform  of  human  rigfaU  violations  and  eco- 
nomic inequities.— Reformed  Church  in 
America.  Resolution  approved  during  the 
regular  session  of  the  General  Program 
Council.  April  3,  1981. 

Be  it  resolved  that  the  UAHG  urge  the 
United  SUtes  government  and  all  others  to: 
1)  Call  on  aU  parties  in  the  El  Salvadoran 
conflict  to  cease  all  acte  of  violence.  2)  Ter- 
minate all  United  SUtes  military  training 
and  material  to  El  Salvador  and  withdraw 
all  American  military  personnel.  3)  Encour- 
age as  political  solution  through  interna- 
tional mediation  of  the  conflict.— Union  of 
American  Hebrew  Congregations,  Resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  Biennial  Meetings,  De- 
cember 3-8, 1981. 

Whereas 'the  General  Assembly  in  1980 
passed  "Human  Rights  and  War"  which 
called  on  Unitarian  Unlversallsts  to  work  to 
end  United  SUtes  and  Canadian  military 
aid  to  governments  that  violate  human 
rights,  such  as  the  government  in  El  Salva- 
dor, and  whereas  the  situation  in  El  Salva- 
dor in  1980  and  early  in  1981  has  deteriorat- 
ed into  brutal  civil  disorders,  killings,  and 
general  insUbility;  and  whereas  the  Unitari- 
an Universalist  Sovice  Committee  has  long 


been  working  for  human  rights  in  El  Salva- 
dor, be  it  resolved:  That  the  1981  General 
Assembly  of  the  Unitarian  Universalist  As- 
sociation publicly  express  its  grave  concern 
over  arms  sales,  arms  transfers,  grants  or 
military  credits  to  Ea  Salvador  from  any 
country  •  •  '—Unitarian  Universalist  Asso- 
ciation, Resolution  adopted  by  the  20th 
General  Assembly,  June  13-18,  1981. 

Whereas  the  West  German,  Swedish. 
French,  Dutch,  Spanish  Canadian,  Mexico 
and  Venezuelan  governments  have  all  called 
for  dialogue  and  negotiations  between  the 
government  of  El  Salvador  and  all  of  the 
groups  united  in  opposition  to  it .  .  .  There- 
fore, the  Thirteen  General  Synod  of  the 
United  Church  of  Christ  endorses  the  caU 
of  the  U.8.  Catholic  Conference  and  the 
Catholic  Church  of  El  Salvador  for  an  end 
to  all  U.S.  military  aid  to  the  Government 
of  EH  Salvador,  and  urges  members  of  the 
United  Church  of  Christ  to  support  legisla- 
tion in  the  United  SUtes  Congress  to  pro- 
hibit further  mlUtary  aid  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  El  Salvador.— United  Church  of 
Christ,  Resolution  adopted  by  the  13th 
General  Synod,  June  10, 1981. 

Therefore,  the  193rd  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  SUtes  of  America  •  •  •  (1)  Affirms 
support  for  a  peaceful  political,  rather  than 
military,  solution  to  the  problem  in  El  Sal- 
vador. (2)  Urges  the  United  SUtes  govern- 
ment to  cease  further  military  aid  and  with- 
draw all  military  advisers  from  El  Salvador^ 
and  urges  that  all  governments  around  the 
world  cease  supplying  any  military  or  police 
equipment  to  that  country  until  sUbility  is 
restored  by  the  Salvadoran  people  them- 
selves. (3)  Urges  the  United  SUtes  govern- 
ment to  seek  and  support  peaceful  solutions 
In  El  Salvador  through  International  chan- 
nels.- United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
U.SJL,  Resolution  adopted  by  the  193rd 
General  Assembly.  May  20-28, 1981. 


CLOTURE  QUORUM  TO  BEGIN 
AT  2  P.M. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Ux.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for 
the  commencement  of  the  rollcall  and 
live  quorum  on  the  cloture  motion 
that  is  pending  commence  at  2  pjn. 
tcxlay. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  wiU  not 
object.  I  think  that  time  is  needed  for 
Senators  to  understand  just  what  this 
compromise  is.  I  have  not  seen  it.  I 
read  about  it  in  the  papers  and  I  have 
listened  to  the  explanation  last  night. 
Based  on  that  explanation.  I  thought 
it  might  be  a  pretty  fair  compromise, 
but  I  have  not  seen  it  and  there  are 
other  Senators  on  this  side  who  have 
not  even  had  the  benefit  of  listening 
to  the  explanation  last  night.  So  I 
think  it  is  well  that  we  have  that  hour 
and,  therefore,  I  do  not  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  happy  to  have  the  concurrence  of 
my  good  friend  from  West  Virginia, 
the  distinguished  Democratic  leader. 
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ROUTINE  MORNINO  BUSINESS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  ttiat  the  time  be- 
tween now  and  1  pjn.  be  devoted  to 
routine  morning  business,  during 
which  time  Senators  may  speak  there- 
in for  not  to  exceed  S  minutes  each. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDE31  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be- 
tween 1  and  2  pan.  be  equally  con- 
trolled, as  previously  provided  by  the 
order  last  evening,  between  the  major- 
ity and  minority  leaders  or  their  desig- 
nees.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  KASTEN-DOLE  COMPRO- 
BOSE  ON  THE  WITHHOLDING 
TAX  ON  INTEREST  AND  DIVI- 
DENDS 


Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  we 
will  be  discussing  between  1  and  2 
o'clock  this  afternoon  the  question  of 
the  Kasten-Dole  compromise  regard- 
ing delajring  the  implementation  of 
the  withholding  tax  on  savings  and 
dividends.  It  is  not  a  new  subject  to 
the  Senate.  The  discussion  and  argu- 
ments pro  and  con  have  been  made  on 
this  floor  several  times  during  the  past 
several  weeks. 

One  point  which  must  be  clearly  un- 
derstood by  those  of  us  who  would 
seek  either  delay  or  repeal  of  the  im- 
plementation of  the  withholding  re- 
quirement is  we  must  understand  that 
if  we  are  truly  going  to  implement 
such  a  provision  changing  the  law 
prior  to  July  1,  it  has  always  been  ap- 
parent, and  it  should  be  obvious  to  the 
public  also,  that  we  would  have  to  pass 
an  amendment  or  a  bill  to  that  effect 
and  have  it  be  signed  into  law  prior  to 
Julyl. 

What  the  Senate  is  now  engaged  in 
is  a  debate  on  the  proposal  that  is  on  a 
bill  that  is  not  likely  to  be  considered 
and  acted  upon  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives prior  to  July  1. 

I  believe  it  is  apparent  that  some  55 
to  65  or  70  Senators  believe  the  law 
ought  to  be  modified  and  prevent  the 
withholding  provision  from  going  into 
effect  on  July  1.  Most  of  us  feel  quite 
strongly  on  that  point,  representing 
the  interest  of  constituents  in  our 
State  who  are  violently  opposed  to  it. 


It  is  our  intention  that  we  have  a  de- 
finitive vote  not  only  in  the  Senate  on 
the  matter  but  also,  imder  such  terms 
or  conditions  as  the  House  sets,  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  vote  on  it  prior  to 
Julyl. 

When  we  attach  this  provision  to  a 
bill  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
feels  constitutionally— and  I  think 
they  are  probably  correct— should 
have  arisen  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, we  set  the  stage  for  the  House, 
protecting  their  prerogatives  under 
the  Constitution,  to  reject  any  argu- 
ment that  they  must  act  on  what  the 
Senate  has  added  to  it. 

We  may  be  playing  a  charade  here, 
and  I  rather  suspect  we  are,  by  having 
a  full-blown  debate  on  the  proposal  in 
the  Senate  with  the  understanding  in 
the  minds  of  many  Senators  that  this 
will  lead  to  the  opportunity  for  the 
House  to  act  by  agreement  and  for  a 
vote  to  be  undertaken  there. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  in  order  to  ac- 
complish our  purpose,  it  is  necessary 
to  understand  imder  what  conditions 
the  House  of  Representatives  would 
accept  the  leadership  of  the  Senate  on 
the  issue  and  agree  to  action  on  the 
proposal  prior  to  July  1. 

I  do  not  think  we  have  that  agree- 
ment in  this  bill.  In  fact,  I  think  in  all 
likelihood  we  created  some  animosity 
by  acting  on  this  bill  which  the  House 
feels  should  have  originated  in  the 
House  prior  to  the  Senate  acting  upon 
it. 

Nevertheless,  the  Senate  should  be 
aware  that  what  is  being  done  today 
and  tomorrow  in  cotuiection  with  this 
provision  on  delay  or  repeal  of  the 
withholding  tax  on  interest  and  divi- 
dends may  again  be  repeated  in  the 
Senate  on  another  bill  that  would  be 
more  likely  to  be  acted  upon  by  the 
House  properly.  That  should  be  obvi- 
ous to  the  Senate.  I  draw  that  to  the 
attention  of  those  who  are  listening  at 
this  time  so  that  we  can  gear  ourselves 
for  further  action  as  necessary  upon 
the  issue. 


PRINTING  OP  AMENDMENTS 
DISCONTINUED 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  several 
months  ago,  it  was  brought  to  my  at- 
tention that  the  Senate  was  spending 
vast  siuns  of  money  to  print  amend- 
ments, many  of  which  never  receive 
Senate  action.  As  a  result.  I  requested 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  to  investi- 
gate this  matter  and  recommend  ways 
of  reducing  associated  costs. 

The  following  are  highlights  of  the 
Secretary's  findings  as  submitted  to 
the  Joint  leadership: 

1.  GPO  estimates  that  the  minimum  cost 
to  print  the  smallest  two-pa^e  amendment 
(i.e..  one  page  front  and  back)  is  $145.  Since 
there  were  over  5,600  amendments  printed 
in  the  last  Congress,  the  minimum  cost  of 
printing  was  approximately  $813,000.  It 
should  be  noted  that  since  many  amend- 


ments were  much  larger,  the  total  cost  is  es- 
timated to  be  over  $1,000,000.  To  further  Il- 
lustrate the  point,  we  have  had,  already  this 
year.  464  amendments  submitted  to  one  bill, 
S.  47.  The  cost  estimate  for  printing  these  is 
approximately  $67,000. 

2.  Printed  amendments  are  rarely  consid- 
ered by  the  Senate.  For  example,  of  the 
5,611  printed  amendments  in  the  97th  Con- 
gress, only  230  or  four  percent  were  ever 
called  up  for  consideration. 

3.  Of  the  total  number  printed,  approxi- 
mately 86  percent  were  submitted  to  only 
six  measures,  and  of  these,  only  five-tenths 
of  one  percent  were  ever  offered  for  consid- 
eration by  the  Senate. 

4.  When  a  large  volimie  of  amendments  is 
submitted  to  a  single  measure,  printed 
copies  are  seldom  available  in  the  Document 
Room  during  the  pendency  of  that  measure 
and,  in  fact,  it  is  usually  several  days  or 
weeks  after  the  measure  is  disposed  of 
before  the  last  printed  amendment  reaches 
the  Capitol. 

The  Secretary's  study  recommends 
an  alternative  which  will  result  in  sub- 
stantial cost  savings  without  depriving 
Members  of  necessary  information 
about  amendments,  and  I  believe  it  is 
a  sound  and  constructive  recommenda- 
tion. 

Therefore,  beginning  today,  all 
amendments  offered  for  printing  will 
be  numbered  and  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  only.  Amendments 
offered  to  be  referred  to  committee 
will  be  copied  in  limited  numbers. 

When  an  amendment  is  called  up  on 
the  floor  for  consideration,  copies  for 
Members  will  be  made  available. 

Member  offices  who  desire  to  have  a 
copy  of  an  amendment  that  has  been 
printed  in  the  Record  can  get  the 
Record  date  and  page  number  from 
the  LEGIS  system  or  by  calling  the 
Legislative  Information  staff  of  the 
Senate  library. 

It  is  estimated  that  this  new  proce- 
dure will  save  the  Senate  several  mil- 
lion dollars  in  printing  costs  each  Con- 
gress and  yet  provide  the  necessary  in- 
formation needed  by  Senators  to  con- 
sider and  vote  on  amendments  when 
they  are  offered. 


BREEDERS.  PLUTONIUM,  AND 
NUCLEAR  WEAPONS 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Nuclear  Control  Institute  has  recently 
printed  a  report  written  by  Bill  Adler 
documenting  the  dangers  which  Inher- 
antly  arise  in  the  use  of  plutonium  as 
a  fuel  In  powerplants  such  as  the 
breeder  reactor.  The  report  points  out 
the  difficulty  of  securely  guarding  the 
reactors  and  the  reprocessing  plants. 
It  is  even  more  difficult  to  protect 
transportation  routes.  The  report  also 
notes  that  a  single  reprocessing  plant 
could  discharge  enough  plutonium  to 
make  10,000  nuclear  weapons  per  year. 

This  danger  cannot  be  underestimat- 
ed because  the  technology  for  building 
such  weapons  is  relatively  well  known, 
if  the  Plutonium  is  available.  It  could 
be  only  too  easy  for  an  unfriendly  gov- 


ernment or  a  terrorist  group  to  obtain 
Plutonium,  especially  because  it  is  cur- 
rently impossible  to  accoimt  for  pluto- 
nium within  a  5-percent  margin  of 
error,  and  because  we  have  apparently 
lost  track  of  some  enriched  uranium 
and  plutonium  already. 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  consider  this 
subject,  and  it  is  tempting  to  comfort 
ourselves  with  assurances  that  gener- 
ating and  reprocessing  facilities  are 
safe.  We  have  seen  however,  that  such 
assurances  cannot  always  be  taken  at 
face  value.  We  must  accept  the  broad- 
er implications  of  our  actions.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  consider  Mr.  Adler's 
words  carefully. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  by  the  Nuclear  Control  In- 
stitute be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

BRXEDEKS,  PLDTOHnJM  AltD  NOCLXAH  WKAPOHS 

There  is  no  way  that  toe  wiU  be  able  to 
provide  atsuraruxs  that  thousands  of  tons  of 
Plutonium  are  being  devoted  to  peaceful 
purposes.—SenloT  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  Official  > 

RACKGROUITD 

The  plutonium  breeder  reactor  is  being  ac- 
tively promoted  by  the  governments  of  sev- 
eral advanced  industrialized  states  and 
Third  World  countries  as  the  next  genera- 
tion of  nuclear  power  plant.  Breeder  reac- 
tors are  favored  by  their  proponents  In  gov- 
ernment and  industry  on  the  basis  of  being 
able  to  produce  more  nuclear  fuel  than  they 
consume.  Tremendously  high  costs,  howev- 
er, are  jeopardising  breeder  programs  In 
this  country  and  abroad.  For  example,  the 
most  recent  cost  estimates  for  the  Clinch 
River  Breeder  reactor,  a  prototype  commer- 
cial breeder,  range  from  $3.2  to  more  than 
$8.8  billion.'  But  even  if  breeders  were  eco- 
nomical, the  threat  to  international  security 
posed  by  the  vast  amounts  of  plutonium 
they  would  produce  and  use  as  a  fuel  makes 
them  too  dangerous  even  to  operate.  Pluto- 
nium is  a  key  ingredient  of  atomic  bombs.' 

HOW  BREEDERS  WORK 

Plutonium-breeder  reactors,  like  conven- 
tional nuclear  power  reactors,  generate  elec- 
tricity by  heating  water  to  operate  steam 
turbines.  Heat  and  plutonium  are  byprod- 
ucts of  nearly  all  nuclear-fission  reactors. 

A  major  difference  between  breeder  and 
other  power  reactors  Is  that  breeders  must 
use  Plutonium  (or  weapons-grade  uranium) 
as  fuel.  Most  conventional  power  reactors 
are  fueled  with  natural  or  low-grade  urani- 
um unusable  In  nuclear  weapons.  The  pluto- 
nium they  produce  can  remain  "locked"  in 
highly  radioactive  spent  fuel,  where  it  is  in- 
accessible and  is  in  a  dilute  form  unsuitable 
for  nuclear  weapons.  This  spent  fuel  can  be 
disposed  of  in  unaltered  form.  Breeders, 
however,  require  large  quantities  of  pure 
Plutonium  to  be  reprocessed  from,  spent 
fuel.  This  separated  plutonium  is  then  con- 
bined  with  uranium  and  •recycled"  as 
breeder  fuel.  The  separated  plutonliun  also 
can  be  fashioned  into  nuclear  weapons. 

Nuclear  fission  occurs  In  the  breeder  reac- 
tor's core  and  In  a  surrounding  "blanket".  A 
typical  1,000  megawatt  breeder  is  designed 


with  a  core  of  over  30.000  pounds  of  urani- 
um and  more  than  5.800  pounds  of  plutoni- 
um.* The  blanket  is  comprised  of  some 
22,000  pounds  of  uranium,  primarily  consist- 
ing of  the  fertile  Isotope  (non-weapons 
usable)  U-238.  Neutrons  are  produced  by  fis- 
slonlng  of  Plutonium  in  the  core  and  are  ab- 
sorbed by  uranium  in  the  core  and  in  the 
blanket,  generating  both  heat  and  more  plu- 
tonium. More  than  6,800  pounds  of  plutoni- 
um can  be  retrieved  from  the  core  and  more 
than  760  pounds  from  the  blanket  each  year 
of  reactor  operation.  Over  6,500  pounds  of 
plutonium  are  discharged  from  a  breeder  re- 
actor every  year.'  Since  less  than  15  pounds 
of  plutonium  are  needed  to  make  an  atomic 
weapon,  each  breeder  reactor  discharges 
enough  plutonium  to  fashion  at  least  400 
bombs  a  year. 


•  Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


FLUTOmtm  AND  THE  BOMB 

The  principal  obstacle  to  building  an 
atomic  bomb  is  obtaining  plutonlimi  or 
highly  enriched  uranium.  The  requisite 
technical  information,  including  critical 
mass  summaries  and  how  to  fabricate  neu- 
tron reflectors  and  other  components,  is 
found  in  the  public  literature  and  is,  there- 
fore, readily  available  to  Individuals,  groups 
and  nations. 

According  to  Dr.  Theodore  Taylor,  a 
former  nuclear  weapons  designer  and 
former  Deputy  Director  of  the  Defense 
Atomic  Support  Agency,  a  single,  well-edu- 
cated and  determined  individual  could  make 
a  crude,  but  effective  fission  bomb.*  A  well- 
designed  bomb  could  possibly  fit  into  a 
small  van  or  the  trunk  of  a  car.  The  Con- 
gressional Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
reports: 

"A  small  group  of  people,  none  of  whom 
have  ever  had  access  to  the  classified  litera- 
ture, could  possibly  design  and  build  a  crude 
nuclear  explosive  device.  They  would  not 
necessarily  require  a  great  deal  of  technical 
equipment  or  have  to  undertake  any  experi- 
ments. Only  modest  machine-shop  facilities 
that  could  be  contracted  for  without  arous- 
ing suspicion  would  be  required."  ' 

Similarly,  any  country  with  a  nuclear 
power  or  research  program,  or  with  access 
to  Plutonium  or  highly  enriched  uranium, 
can  manufacture  nuclear  devices  with  an  ex- 
plosive yield  likely  to  equal  or  to  surpass  the 
power  of  the  bombs  which  destroyed  Hiro- 
shima and  Nagasaki.  According  to  the 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment: 

"The  level  of  technological  effort  put 
forth  in  the  minimal  national  program  can 
be  called  low  technology.  Low  technology 
encompasses  the  sort  of  nuclear  device  de- 
signs that  would  likely  be  produced  for  a 
first  use  or  first  test.  This  requires  tech- 
niques which  allow  high  confidence  without 
prior  nuclear  test  experience.  This  could  be 
characterized  as  1945  U.S.  technology."  • 

SAFEGUARDING  PLUTONIUM 

Safeguarding  large  quanitites  of  separated 
Plutonium  from  misuse  for  destructive  pur- 
poses is  virtually  impossible.  Two  processes 
are  Involved  In  "safeguarding"  this  material: 
(1)  measurement  and  accounting  procedures 
to  verify  the  amounts  of  plutonliun  in  a  re- 
processing plant  at  various  points  of  the 
fuel  cycle,  and  (2)  guards,  barriers,  cameras, 
alarms  and  other  physical-security  and  con- 
tainment measures  to  ensure  that  plutoni- 
um is  not  stolen. 

Safeguards  must  be  effectively  appUed  ■  to 
all  elements  of  the  breeder  fuel  cycle  that 
are  subject  to  diversion  or  theft  of  plutoni- 
um: the  reactor,  reprocessing  plant,  fuel 
fabrication  facility,  fuel  storage  facility  and 
along  the  transportation  routes  between 
and  among  these  facilities. 


Since  commercial  breeders  are  not  yet  op- 
erated routinely,  there  is  no  demonstrated 
experience  for  assuring  effective  safegiiards 
against  diversion  or  theft  of  fresh  fuels  con- 
taining plutonium  for  refueling  the  reac- 
tors. 

There  is  a  limited  amoimt  of  safeguards 
experience  for  commercial  reprocessing 
plants,  the  key  component  of  the  breeder 
fuel  cycle,  and  two  major  problems  have 
become  manifest: 

First,  existing  methods  of  measuring  the 
large  amounts  of  plutonium  contained  In 
spent  reactor  fuel  are  imprecise:  it  Is  possi- 
ble to  estimate  the  quantity  of  plutonium 
contained  in  the  spent  fuel  of  light  water  re- 
actors only  to  within  plus  or  minus  10  per- 
cent. 

Second,  current  systems  can  account  for 
the  amount  of  weapons-useable  materisd  un- 
dergoing reprocessing  only  to  within  S  per- 
cent." 

According  to  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  "Uncertainties  resulting  from  these 
measurements  are  so  large  that  diversions 
of  signflcant  quanities  of  plutonium  might 
not  be  detectable  in  large  operating 
plants."  ' ' 

Similar  problems  are  encountered  In  fuel 
fabrication  plants  and  in  other  faculties 
that  handle  plutonium  in  bulk. 

Little  commercial  reprocessing  has  taken 
place  in  the  United  SUtes,  but  a  substantial 
amount  of  non-commercial  plutonium  is  un- 
accounted for  in  U.S.  defense  and  other  gov- 
ernment nuclear  facilities.  This  material, 
known  as  Material  Unaccounted  For,  or 
"MUP,"  can  result  from  numerous  circum- 
stances including  accounting  errors,  meas- 
urement uncertainties,  accumulated  small 
losses  in  pipes,  and  deliberate  diversion.  Be- 
tween 1947  and  1981,  over  4,000  pounds  of 
plutonium  were  unaccounted  for  in  this 
country.  One  facility,  the  Savannah  River 
Reprocessing  Plant,  a  weapons  facility  oper- 
ated by  the  government,  had  a  net  shortage 
of  320  pounds  of  plutonium  during  its  oper- 
ating Ufetime  from  1955  to  1972.  ■• 

Although  the  precision  of  material  ac- 
countability for  each  part  of  the  breeder 
fuel  cycle  remains  difficult  to  ascertain,  the 
total  amount  of  unaccounted-for  plutonium 
in  the  fuel-cycle  would  be  large— certainly 
large  enough  to  permit  undetected  diversion 
of  weapons-useable  plutonium. 

STEALING  PLUTONIUM 

Two  major  dangers  will  persist:  diversion 
of  Plutonium  by  states  and  theft  by  terror- 
ists and  gangsters. 

The  potential  for  clandestine  diversion  by 
governments  raises  grave  dangers.  Plutoni- 
um, once  separated  from  highly  radioactive 
spent  fuel,  is  readily  handled  at  all  stages  of 
the  fuel  cycle.  The  ability  of  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency  to  safegiiard 
this  material  against  diversions  by  sUtes  is 
subject  to  severe  political  and  teclmical  con- 
straints. Its  role  is  limited  to  verifying  mate- 
rial balances  reported  by  states.  It  has  no 
authority  to  seek  out  clandestine  activities. 
Its  role  is  akin  to  an  auditor,  not  a  police- 
man. 

Uncertainty  of  materials  accounting  is  so 
large  that  the  IAEA  is  unlikely  to  know  for 
sure  whether  missing  plutonium  was,  in 
fact,  diverted  or  stolen.  A  nation's  good 
faith  and  cooperation  are  required  for  inter- 
national safeguards  procedures  and  equip- 
ment to  function  properly.  As  pointed  out  in 
a  published  but  still  officially  classified 
report  by  a  former  IAEA  inspector  to  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission:  ".  .  .  the 
representatives  of  state  systems  and  the  op- 
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eratots  of  the  insUllattona  know  exactly 
bow  effective  International  safeguards  are 
and  how  the  international  safeguards 
system  can  be  defeated."  " 

In  a  recent  letter.  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  Chairman  Nunzio  Palladino 
pointed  out  that  because  plutonlum  and 
highly  enriched  uranium  (HEU)  ". . .  can  be 
transformed  readily  into  weapons,  we 
cannot  count  reliably  on  inspection  alone  to 
provide  timely  warning  of  diversion  of  HEU 
and  separated  plutonlum  in  time  to  prevent 
weapons  assaembly  if  the  necessary  prepara- 
tory work  has  been  done."  ■* 

NRC  Commissioner  Victor  Gillinsky  re- 
oaiUy  wrote,  ". . .  the  IAEA  system  does  not 
(and  cannot!)  protect  plutonlum  in  national 
hands. ...  In  the  process  of  separation,  the 
plutonlum  loses  its  national  identity  and  ef- 
fective control  by  any  one  fuel  supplier  be- 
comes Impossible."  ■* 

Monitoring  tons  of  plutonlum  being  trans- 
ported around  the  world  in  hundreds  of  dif- 
ferent vehicles,  and  maintaining  accurate 
accounting  for  the  hundreds  of  facilities  in 
which  Plutonium  is  handled  would  be  an  ar- 
duous enough  task.  Operating  an  intelli- 
gence system  that  could  provide  quick  warn- 
ing of  a  diversion  of  plutonlum  might  be  im- 
possible to  accomplish. 

Sober  advice  to  the  President  has  been  of- 
fered by  the  Department  of  Defense  regard- 
ing the  abUity  of  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  to  safeguard  plutonlum  and 
other  dangerous  materials: 

"The  Department  of  Defense  wishes  to  ex- 
press its  reservations  about  the  effective- 
ness of  IAEA  safeguards,  the  weakness  of 
the  IAEA  as  an  international  institution,  its 
susceptibility  to  Third  World  and  East  Bloc 
politics,  its  lack  of  an  intelligence  capabUity, 
and  the  limits  of  Its  scope  and  Jurisdiction, 
in  order  to  guard  against  undue  reliance  on 
the  IAEA  by  those  responsible  for  national 
security  within  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment." '• 

Given  the  known  uncertainties  and  errors 
in  materials  accounting,  and  the  technical 
and  human  limitations  for  dealing  with 
them,  there  Is  no  basis  for  believing  that  it 
is  safe  to  proceed  with  commercial  develop- 
ment of  breeder  reactors  and  related  fuel  fa- 
cilities. There  is  no  evidence  for  assuming 
that  science  will  eventually  achieve  near 
perfect  plutonlum  accounting.  With  tons— 
and  eventually  thousands  of  tons — of  pluto- 
nlum ciroulating  annually  in  various  facili- 
ties and  being  transported  around  the  globe, 
nations  desiring  nuclear-weapons  material 
would  be  able  to  obtain  it. 

mrCLXAS  THKPTS  AlfD  THKKAT8 

At  the  same  time,  overt  seizure  of  plutonl- 
um. or  sneak  thefts  within  the  margins  of 
accounting  error,  also  would  be  difficult  to 
prevent.  With  dozens  or  more  breeder  reac- 
tors operating  worldwide,  hundreds  of  tons 
of  Plutonium  would  be  transported  within 
and  among  countries  by  rail,  sea,  truck  and 
possibly  air,  presenting  numerous  opportu- 
nities for  theft. 

The  principle  presently  used  to  prevent 
the  theft  of  plutonlum  used  in  military  fa- 
cilities—containment— could  not  effectively 
be  employed  to  keep  plutonlum  secure  once 
it  becomes  an  item  of  international  com- 
merce. Keeping  track  of  and  guarding  the 
hundreds  of  vehicles  carrying  plutonlum 
will  be  an  arduous  task;  preventing  thefts  of 
small  quantities,  enough  for  a  few  atomic 
bombs,  could  be  Impossible  over  the  long 
nin. 

The  Office  of  Technology  Assessment  re- 
ports. "If  plutonlum  becomes  a  commonly 
traded    commodity,    minimal    intermittent 


black  market  transactions  seem  plausible, 
simply  because  the  large  amounts  of  materi- 
al that  could  be  circulating  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  safeguard  perfectly."  " 

Many  unauthorized  Intrusions  of  nuclear 
facilities  already  have  occurred.  For  exam- 
ple, in  March  1971,  five  uranium  rods  were 
stolen  from  the  Springfield  fuel  fabrication 
plant  in  the  United  Kingdom  "perhaps  in 
transit  or  at  the  Wylfa  reactor  in  Ang- 
lessy."  ■■  In  1975,  in  a  demonstration  of  se- 
curity inadequacy,  a  West  German  Member 
of  Parliament  carried  a  bazooka  into  the 
Biblis  reactor  plant  and  presented  it  to  the 
Director.  In  1976,  an  intruder  successfully 
scaled  a  security  fence  and  entered  a  pro- 
tected area  at  the  Three  Mile  Island  Reac- 
tor. He  was  not  apprehended.'* 

There  are  a  number  of  recent  reports  of  a 
disturbing  phenomenon— nuclear  threats: 

"...  in  the  seven  years  ending  in  Novem- 
ber 1977,  forty-nine  threats  were  received  in 
the  United  States  'in  which  adversaries 
claimed  to  possess  nuclear  material  or  a  nu- 
clear device  and  threatened  to  wreak  severe 
damage  with  it.'  By  mid-1981,  the  count  was 
sixty-five  and  rising.  .  .  At  least  four  threats 
were  deemed  sufficiently  credible  to  evoke 
intensive  researoh  by  a  specially  instru- 
mented team.  .  ."  "> 

Nuclear  terrorist  threats  would  become 
far  more  credible  once  plutonlum  becomes 
widely  available.  In  the  absence  of  foolproof 
methods  for  keeping  even  smaU  amounts  of 
this  weapons  material  out  of  irresponsible 
hands,  the  likelihood  of  genuine  nuclear 
blackmail  and  of  nuclear  violence  will  in- 
crease over  time  if  breeders  are  developed 
and  deployed. 

MOVING  TOWARD  A  WORLDWIDE  BREEDER 
BCONOHT 

Elaborate  plans  are  being  made  to  protect 
a  single  commercial  breeder  reactor  at 
Clinch  River,  Tennessee,  and  its  accompany- 
ing facilities  from  sneak  thefts  and  attack. 
For  example,  an  extensive  network  of 
alarms,  guards,  fences,  vaults  and  other  de- 
vices, as  well  as  specially  equipped  plutoni- 
um-carrylng  trucks  with  armed  couriers  in 
constant  communication  with  law  enforce- 
ment agencies,  are  being  developed.  Some  of 
the  ancillary  fuel-cycle  facilities  will  be  lo- 
cated in  high-security  nuclear-weapons  com- 
pounds operated  by  the  Department  of 
Energy.  The  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion staff  assessment  of  Clinch  River  safe- 
guards maintains  that  "the  probability  of  a 
successful  act  of  sabotage  or  theft  is  low,"  *■ 
for  this  one  reactor,  but  It  also  points  out 
that  "the  proposed  DOE  faculty  design  Is 
conceptual  In  nature;  hence  the  safeguards 
system  Is  also  conceptual."  »• 

Despite  the  stringent  safeguards  required 
for  Clinch  River  and  its  fuel  cycle,  and  the 
present  conceptual  state  of  those  safe- 
guards, the  impact  of  proceeding  with 
Clinch  River  on  the  global  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  Is  not  formally  being  considered. 
According  to  the  NRC  assessment,  "The 
staff  has  not  evaluated  the  relative  prolif- 
eration resistance  of  the  various  fuel  cycles 
or  the  likelihood  that  development  of  the 
Clinch  River  Breeder  Reactor  I»roject  will 
lead  eventually  to  the  further  proliferation 
of  nuclear  weapons."  " 

Breeder  proponents  look  ahead  to  a  world 
in  which  there  are  hundreds,  and  eventually 
thousands,  of  breeder  reactors  despite  the 
impracticallty.  If  not  the  Impossibility,  that 
the  military-like  security  and  safeguards 
procedures  planned  for  the  Clinch  River 
project  can  be  uniformly  applied  through- 
out the  world. 


The  International  Nuclear  Fuel  Cycle 
Evaluation  report  estimates  that  there 
could  be  some  50  breeder  reactors  operating 
by  the  year  2000;  •*  a  recent  Scientific 
American  article  projects  that  in  50  years 
about  1,500  breeders  could  be  producing 
1,000  megawatts  of  electricity  each,  support- 
ed by  60  large  plutonlum  reprocessing 
plants  and  similar  number  of  fuel  fabrica- 
tion faculties. " 

Dr.  Theodore  B.  Taylor,  the  former  nucle- 
ar weapons  designer,  describes  this  breeder- 
supported  world: 

"The  total  annual  quantity  of  plutonlum 
shipped  between  the  projected  nuclear 
power  plants  and  fuel  reprocessing  and  fab- 
rication plants  would  be  in  the  vicinity  of  2 
million  kUograms.  It  takes  less  than  10  kilo- 
grams of  plutonlum  to  make  a  fission  bomb 
that  is  now  old  fashioned.  Diversion  of  less 
than  1%  of  this  annual  flow  of  plutonlum 
would  be  enough  for  more  than  1,000  nucle- 
ar weapons  per  year."  »• 

He  points  out  that  a  "single  fast  breeder 
fuel  reprocessing  plant  would  discharge 
enough  plutonlum  for  more  than  10,000  nu- 
cleair  weapons  per  year."  *'  Depending  on 
how  many  breeders  are  producing  electrici- 
ty, there  could  be  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
bomlx  worth  of  material  unaccounted  for 
each  year. 

Plutonium,  once  separated  from  spent 
fuel,  remains  weapons  usable  for  over 
100,000  years;  in  fact,  it  then  decays  into  an- 
other weapons  material,  uranium-235.  Be- 
cause of  its  exceedingly  long  active  life,  plu- 
tonlum must  be  guarded  with  absolute  as- 
surance for  a  period  of  time  equal  to  the 
millennia  between  the  last  ice  age  and  the 
present. 

THE  GLOBAL  IMPLICATIOMS  OF  CLINCH  RIVER 

Given  the  Inherent  danger  of  separated 
Plutonium,  a  material  produced  by  the  ton 
that  can  be  used  by  the  pound  to  make  nu- 
clear weapons,  the  implications  of  proceed- 
ing with  the  Clinch  River  plutonlum  breed- 
er go  far  beyond  the  energy  Interests  of  the 
United  States.  Clinch  River  would  further 
legitimize  plutonlum  as  a  civilian  fuel  and 
would  encourage  breeder  development  and 
Plutonium  commerce  aroimd  the  world  at 
the  very  time  these  programs  are  encounter- 
ing serious  difficulties  In  every  country  pur- 
suing them.** 

There  is  no  human  experience  in  com- 
merce in  a  material  as  dangerous  a  plutonl- 
um. However,  the  inabUlty  of  governments 
to  control  trafficldng  in  heroin,  portable 
anti-aircraft  missUes  and  high  explosives 
suggests  that  we  cannot  be  sanguine  about 
their  ability  to  control  trafficking  In  pluto- 
nlum. The  widespread  use  of  plutonlum  as  a 
civUlan  fuel  would  pose  an  unprecedented 
threat  to  human  civUization,  even  to  surviv- 
al. Neither  the  political  nor  the  technical 
skills  have  been  developed  to  assure  the  safe 
and  secure  handling  of  plutonlum  in  com- 
merce. Unless  they  are.  Clinch  River  and 
other  commercial  breeder  reactors  are  too 
dangerous  to  bring  into  the  world. 

FOOTNOTES 

■Judith  MiUer.  "Trying  Hmrder  to  Block  the 
Bomb,"  New  York  Times  Magazine,  September  13, 
1982. 

•The  Department  of  Energy's  most  recent  cost 
estimate  for  Clinch  River,  made  in  1980.  is  $3.2  bil- 
lion, an  eight-fold  Increase  since  the  original  1971 
projection  of  $400  million.  An  interim  report  by  the 
Oenerai  Accounting  Office  states  that  the  cost  of 
the  project  could  exceed  $8.8  billion  (September  33, 
1982).  Neither  the  DOE  nor  OAO  include  in  their 
calculations  the  cost  of  all  the  ancillary  facilities 
such  as  reprocessing,  fuel  storage  and  fabrication 
plants.  Breeder  programs  in  Prance,  Great  Britain, 


Japan  and  West  aemiany  are  experiencing  ma)or 
cost  ff  ilstioni  as  velL 

■  The  vart  amounts  of  weapcms  plutonlum  in  the 
United  States  and  other  nuclear-weapons  states  are 
also  of  deep  concern  but  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
report  on  the  impact  ot  eommerdal  plutonlum  on 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 

«AU  nguies.  unless  othenrlae  stated,  are  for  a 
1000  l(E(e>  breeder  reactor.  Breeder  Intmt  and 
output  information  is  derived  from  the  Internation- 
al Nuclear  Fuel  Cycle  Evaluation,  Report  of  Work- 
ing Group  5.  Chapter  3,  "The  Past  Breeder  Puel 
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» The  laotoplc  contmt  of  the  plutonlum  produced 
in  the  blanket  Is  about  97%  plutonlum  239,  which  Is 
considered  ideal  weapons  material.  Plutonlum  In 
the  core  has  a  higher  concentration  of  plutonlum 
240.  but  still  can  be  readily  used  In  nuclear  bombs. 
•Statement  made  at  a  forum  on  nuclear  terror- 
Ism  at  a  meeting  of  the  Nuclear  NonproUferaUon 
"Task  Force.  VS.  Congress,  August  13. 1983. 

'  Nuclear  Prolifemtlon  and  Safeguardt,  V&  Con- 
gress. Office  of  Technology  Assessment,  1977,  p. 
140. 
•  Ibid.,  p.  140.  ,        _^ 

•By  '"effectively  applied"  we  mean  safeguards 
that  can  provide  prompt  warning  of  a  dlvetslon  of, 
or  can  prevent  theft  of,  a  weapons-quanUty  of  plu- 
tonlum—that  Is.  leas  than  15  pounds. 

'•  An  accounting  error  of  5  percent  of  the  plutonl- 
um going  through  a  large  commercial  reprocessing 
plant  amounU  to  1,860  pounds,  or  the  equivalent  of 
more  than  100  atomic  bombs  a  year.  Even  If  the 
margin  could  be  reduced  to  one  percent,  which  is 
regarded  as  highly  unlikely,  the  amount  of  plutonl- 
um unaccounted  for  stUl  would  be  equivalent  to 
more  than  30  bombs  a  year. 

""Nuclear  Puel  Reprocessing  and  Problems  of 
Safeguarding  Against  the  Spread  of  Nuclear  Weap- 
ons,"   Oenerai    Accounting    Office,    EMD-80-38. 
March  18,  1980.  p.  11. 
"Ibid.,  p.  U.  ^    ,      . 

'•  Emanuel  R.  Morgan,  Report  on  the  Implemen- 
tation of  IAEA  Safegnardt.  as  reported  in  Nvdear 
Fuel.  November  33.  1981.  p.  9. 

X  Nunzio  A.  Palladino,  Chairman.  Nuclear  Regu- 
latory Commission,  Letter  to  Senator  Gary  Hart, 
March  2.  1982.  ,     ,    „.  ^ 

"Victor  Olllnsky,  "The  Administrations  Risky 
Plutonium  Policy."  The  WaU  Street  Journal  July 
15   1982 

■•See  Oerald  P.  Seib  and  John  R.  EmshwUler. 
•President  Unveils  Nuclear  Arms  PoUcy  as  Penta- 
gon Criticizes  Watchdog  Agency,"  The  WaU  Street 
Journal  July  17,  1981. 
"  OTA.  op.  clt.,  p.  15. 

••  "Obstacles  to  U.S.  AbUlty  to  Control  and  Track 
Weapons-Grade  Uranium  Supplied  Abroad."  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office.  GAO/ID-83-21.  August  2, 
1982,  p.  84. 
>•  Ibid.,  p.  85. 

"  Amory  B.  Lovins  and  L.  Hunter  Lovins.  Brittle 
Pover:  Energy  Strategies  for  National  Security, 
Brick  House  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  1982,  p.  160. 
Quoted  O.  Bass,  "Motivations  and  Possible  Actions 
of  Potential  Criminal  Adversaries  of  U.S.  Nuclear 
Programs,'  report  to  Sandia  Laboratories,  RAND 
Corporation.  R-2554-SL,  February,  1980. 

•'  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission.  "Supplemen- 
tal to  Pinal  Environmental  Statement  related  to 
construction  and  operation  of  Clinch  River  Breeder 
Reactor  Plant,"  NUREP-0139.  Supplement  No.  I, 
Vol.  1,  October  1982.  p.  12-66. 
"•  NRC  Supplemental,  vol.  2,  op.  clt,  p.  E-13. 
"  NRC  Supplemental,  vol.  1,  op.  clt.,  p.  13-33. 
"  INPCE,  op.  clt.,  p.  86. 

••Wolfgang  Sassln,  "Energy,"  Scientific  Ameri- 
can, September  1980. 

»•  SUtement  by  Theodore  B.  Taylor.  Subcommit- 
tee on  Oversight  and  Investigations  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  U.S.  House  of 
RepresenUtives.  October  33,  1981. 
•'  Ibid. 

«•  See  "The  Floundering  Race  to  Build  the  Nucle- 
ar Concorde  "  by  Walter  C.  Patterson,  prepared  for 
Congressional  briefing  by  Taxpayers  Coalition 
Against  Clinch  River,  September  15. 1982. 


President  Reagan  tx>  leapfrog  the  ob- 
structionists who  urge  him  to  oppose 
the  freeze  and  instead  take  the  leader- 
ship of  the  freeze  movement.  Who  Is 
William  Colby  and  what  are  his  cre- 
dentials to  speak  out  in  this  nuclear 
freeze  debate?  Mr.  President,  William 
Colby  is  the  former  Director  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  that  is 
right— the  CIA.  As  the  former  chief  of 
our  intelligence  he  speaks  with  a  pro- 
foimd  and  detailed  knowledge  of  our 
nuclear  weapons  and  the  Soviet  nucle- 
ar weapons.  After  all,  for  years  his  job 
was  to  know  just  what  progress  the 
Soviet  Union  was  making  and  where 
we  stood  vis-a-vis  the  Soviet  Union  in 
the  arms  race. 

And  so  Mr.  Colby  speaks  with  special 
force  on  the  very  tough  problem  of 
verification.  No  other  element  of  the 
freeze  has  been  so  vigorously  criticized 
by  its  opponents  as  our  ability  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  the  Soviet 
Union  would  abide  by  a  freeze  treaty 
and  whether  we  could  protect  our- 
selves, if  they  would  not.  Consider 
what  Colby  says  on  this  point: 

Could  we  verify  whether  the  Soviets 
would  abide  by  such  an  agreement?  The  ad- 
ministration's own  reports  show  that  we  are 
doing  exactly  that  in  our  attention  to  poten- 
tial violations  of  SALT  II  and  the  steady 
buUdup  of  Soviet  power 


COLBY— EX-HEAD  OP  CIA— CALLS 
FOR  NUCLEAR  FREEZE  NOW 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday's Washington  Post  carried  an 
article  by  William  Colby  calling  on 


And  now  listen  to  this  from  the  man 
who  can  speak  with  as  much  authority 
as  anyone  about  our  intelligence 
system.  Colby  goes  on  to  say: 

The  fact  Is  that  our  Intelligence  system 
wlU  cover  the  Soviet  Unions  nuclear  weap- 
onry whether  there  is  a  freeze  between  us  or 
not;  a  freeze  treaty  would  merely  make  It 
easier  to  do  so  because  of  the  numerous  ele- 
ments Included  in  recent  treaties  to  facili- 
tate the  process. 

And  tliis  former  head  of  the  CIA 
goes  on  to  say: 

The  fact  that  the  Soviets  might  violate  a 
treaty  is  not  the  determinant.  No  one 
should  "trust"  them  not  to  do  so.  The  real 
point  is  whether  we  woiUd  catch  them  at  It 
and  be  able  to  act  upon  that  Information. 
The  evidence  today  indicates  that  this  Is 
clearly  the  case.  Any  violation  that  would  be 
extensive  enough  to  have  an  impact  on  the 
strategic  balance  would  certainly  be  noticed 
by  us."  And  Colby  concludes:  "The  real 
question  Is  what  we  propose  to  do  about  a 
violation  rather  than  whether  we  would 
know  of  it.  In  this  respect  there  are  Im- 
provements that  can  be  made  in  procedures, 
such  as  third-party  investigations  and  deci- 
sions, interim  sanctions  and  greater  visibili- 
ty upon  challenges.  The  Soviets  have  shown 
themselves  in  recent  treaties  to  be  wUllng  to 
yield  some  of  their  long-held  phobias 
against  exposure  of  their  affairs,  provided 
that  the  result  te  speclficaUy  in  their  inter- 
est. 

And  consider,  Mr.  President,  the  ad- 
vantages listed  by  Mr.  Colby  in  evalu- 
ating the  advantage  of  the  freeze  to 
the  safety  of  our  country: 

First,  a  freeze  on  new  types  of  land- 
based  missiles  permitted  under  SALT 
II  would  halt  the  present  Soviet  test- 
ing of  two  new  types.  It  would  also 
halt  the  MX.  At  worst,  a  standoff  for 


this  country— no  net  loss  in  security, 
and  a  gain  for  peace  in  avoiding  hair- 
trigger,  first-strike  deployments. 

Second,  a  freeze  would  bar  the  devel- 
opment of  cruise  missile  armadas  on 
both  sides.  True,  we  are  ahead  to  date, 
but  the  U.S.S.R.  will  catch  up  as  they 
did  with  MIRV.  So  the  cruise  missile 
armada  race  would  stop — and  what's 
wrong  with  that? 

Third,  a  freeze  would  stop  the  Black- 
jack bomber  on  the  Soviet  side  and  the 
B-I  on  our  side,  another  gain  for 
peace  and  national  security. 

Fourth,  the  freeze  would  stop  both 
the  D-5  missile  by  us  and  more  accu- 
rate Soviet  submarine-launched  mis- 
siles, another  gain  for  both  national 
security  and  peace. 

Finally,  Mr.  Colby  argues  that  the 
Soviets  are  not  superior  to  us  in  tech- 
nology and  that  we  have  a  retaliation 
potential  that  is  "absolute."  So  why 
not  freeze  it  right  here? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  William  Colby 
In  the  Tuesday,  April  19,  1983,  Wash- 
ington Post  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was   ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 

Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  19, 1M3] 

Rkagan  Should  Turn  Prom  AppEAsmxirr  to 


(By  WUllam  E.  Colby) 

To  use  language  meaningful  to  those  of 
President  Reagan's  generation  (and  my 
own),  appeasement  doesn't  woriL  I  am  sure 
the  president  would  agree  with  that  state- 
ment, but  in  fact,  he  is  engaged  in  a  pro- 
gram of  appeasement.  NATO's  first  resolute 
decision  to  deploy  108  Pershing  II  missiles  . 
and  464  cruise  mIssUes  to  meet  the  Soviet 
SS20  buUdup  has  been  foUowed  by  the 
president's  proposal  of  a  zero  option  on 
both  sides,  rejected  by  the  Soviets,  and  then 
a  suggestion  for  an  Interim  solution,  also  re- 
jected by  the  Soviets. 

The  president's  proposal  to  supplant  the 
SALT  II  treaty  by  the  START  proposal  to 
reduce  strategic  launchers  to  850  on  each 
side  and  warheads  to  5.000,  no  more  than 
half  of  which  would  be  land-based,  has  been 
rejected  by  the  Soviete.  The  U.S.S.R.  made 
a  minimal  move  in  our  direction  by  suggest- 
ing an  1,800-launcher  Umit.  The  administra- 
tion now  considers  means  by  which  It  could 
move  off  Its  original  proposal  toward  the 
Soviet  position. 

Another  appeasement  being  attempted  Is 
of  the  anti-nuclear  and  nuclear  freeze  move- 
ments In  the  West.  The  political  force  of 
these  movements  led  the  administration  to 
soften  Its  previous  positions,  in  hopes  of  di- 
luting the  impatience  of  mUllons  of  Europe- 
ans and  Americans  over  their  governments' 
inabUity  to  reduce  the  nuclear  terror  to 
which  they  are  exposed.  Minor  variations  of 
the  degree  of  terror  certainly  are  not  going 
to  appease  these  movements,  particularly 
when  these  gestures  are  matched  by  plans 
to  bring  in  new  weapons  systems  like  the 
MX,  the  D5,  the  Bl,  and  a  whole  new  di- 
mension of  space  warfare. 

The  real  requirement  Is  for  a  bold  move  to 
halt  the  arms  race,  as  a  clear  indication  of 
resolution  to  reduce  the  nuclear  terror  to 
which  aU  our  populations  are  subjected. 
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This  Is  the  basis  for  the  call  for  a  mutual 
and  verifiable  freexe  on  the  testing,  produc- 
tion and  deployment  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  their  delivery  systems.  A  recitation  of 
what  this  freeze  will  produce  in  benefits  to 
the  safety  of  the  United  States  is  a  compel- 
ling argument  for  Reagan  to  leapfrog  the 
obstructionists  who  urge  him  to  oppose  it 
and  instead  take  leadership  of  it. 

A  simple  projection  of  current  weapons 
plans  that  would  be  obviated  by  a  freese 
demonstrates  its  value  to  the  safety  of  our 
country: 

(DA  freeie  on  new  types  of  land-based 
mlssUes  permitted  under  SALT  II  would 
halt  the  present  Soviet  testing  of  two  new 
types.  It  would  also  halt  the  MX.  The  prime 
characteristic  of  these  new  weapons  is  an  in- 
crease in  accuracy  and  consequent  targeting 
of  the  land-based  missile  systems  of  the 
other  side.  While  the  so-called  "first-strike" 
scenario  is  discussed  as  a  theoretical  possi- 
bility today,  the  advent  of  these  new  weap- 
ons systems  will  bring  it  remarkably  closer. 
Both  sides  will  be  convinced  that  the  other 
will  soon  have  the  potential  for  a  single  dev- 
astating blow,  requiring  that  it  keep  Itself 
on  hair-trigger  alert  for  an  equally  devastat- 
ing response.  The  decision  time  in  such  cir- 
cumstances will  be  reduced  so  that  automat- 
ic, not  human,  decisions  will  have  to  be  pro- 
grammed, offering  the  sickening  prospect  of 
mutual  destruction  through  machine  error. 

(2)  A  freeze  would  bar  the  development  of 
cruise  missile  armadas  on  both  sides.  While 
the  United  States  Is  technologically  ahead 
with  this  new  device  to  date,  it  is  predictable 
that  the  Soviets  will  develop  their  own  capa- 
bility within  the  next  decade.  They  did  Just 
that  with  respect  to  the  MIRV.  after  it  was 
left  out  of  SALT  I  in  1973  because  the 
United  States  had  no  incentive  to  bar  itself 
from  something  the  Soviets  did  not  then 
have.  At  the  end  of  this  decade,  we  can  con- 
fidently expect  a  national  debate  over  the 
need  for  a  comprehensive  air  defense  system 
to  protect  the  United  States  from  a  Soviet 
cruise  missile  armada.  This  whole  develop- 
ment would  be  eliminated  by  a  freeze  today. 

(3)  A  freeze  would  bar  the  further  devel- 
opment and  deployment  of  the  Blackjack 
bomber  on  the  Soviet  side  and  of  the  Bl  on 
the  American  side.  This  would  have  to  be 
clarified  in  the  discussions  leading  to  the 
freeze  agreement,  but  it  seems  clear  that 
the  strategic  arms  negotiating  history  con- 
siders intercontinental  aircraft  to  be  launch- 
ers rather  than  platforms.  Again,  this  would 
prevent  the  buildup  of  a  large  Soviet  Inter- 
continental nuclear  air  force  requiring  the 
kind  of  air  defense  system  the  Soviets  are 
now  hoping  can  hold  off  at  least  some  of 
ourB52s. 

(4)  The  freeze  would  bar  the  development 
of  the  DS  missile  by  the  United  SUtes.  with 
Its  Improvements  in  accuracy  leading  to  the 
danger  of  first  strike  from  the  sea.  Similar- 
ly, it  would  bar  a  more  accurate  Soviet  sub- 
marine-launched missile.  It  would  not  bar 
the  replacement  of  Polaris  submarines  by 
Tridents  because  the  negotiating  history 
has  considered  submarines  as  platforms 
rather  than  as  launchers.  The  Soviets  are 
currently  considerably  behind  the  United 
States  In  submarine  technology,  but  again  it 
can  be  confidently  expected  that  they  will 
improve  over  the  next  decades  through  a 
combination  of  espionage,  allocation  of  re- 
sources and  talent,  and  plain  competitive  de- 
termination. A  freeze  on  launchers  would 
limit  the  application  of  those  Improvements 
in  the  nuclear  dimension. 

Each  of  the  arguments  against  the  freeze 
collapaes  under  careful  examination: 


(1)  The  Soviets  are  certainly  not  "superi- 
or" to  the  United  States  in  any  meaningful 
way  today.  If  they  were,  we  would  see  them 
using  that  superiority,  rather  than  indicat- 
ing concern  over  the  technological  superior- 
ity of  the  United  SUtes  and  its  ability  to 
leap  ahead  in  technology  in  the  coming 
years  at  a  pace  beyond  that  possible  for  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  present  American  retalia- 
tion potential  is  absolute,  and  with  a  modi- 
cum of  maintenance,  its  components  will 
not  vanish  from  old  age. 

The  Soviets  restrict  their  adventurism 
these  days  to  the  safer  techniques  of  proxy 
war,  subversion  and  attempts  to  encourage 
wealcness  of  American  will  and  separation 
from  European  opinion.  This  is  not  the  blus- 
ter of  someone  convinced  that  he  has  the 
power  to  dominate.  It  is  the  wiliness  of 
someone  operating  from  a  position  of  weak- 
ness, trying  to  slow  the  opponent  down 
without  direct  confrontation. 

(2)  Could  we  verify  whether  the  Soviets 
would  abide  by  such  an  agreement?  The  ad- 
ministration's own  reports  show  that  we  are 
doing  exactly  that  in  our  attention  to  poten- 
tial violations  of  SALT  II  and  the  steady 
buildup  of  Soviet  power.  The  fact  is  that 
our  intelligence  system  will  cover  the  Soviet 
Union's  nuclear  weaponry  whether  there  is 
a  freeze  between  us  or  not;  a  freeze  treaty 
would  merely  make  it  easier  to  do  so  be- 
cause of  the  numerous  elements  included  in 
recent  treaties  to  facilitate  the  process. 
Even  in  areas  of  ambiguity,  of  which  there 
will  certainly  be  some,  such  as  the  current 
Indications  of  Soviet  violation  of  the  chemi- 
cal and  biological  treaty,  it  is  plain  that  our 
intelligence  systems  have  picked  up  these 
activities.  They  have  not  occurred  without 
being  exposed  to  outside  scrutiny. 

The  fact  that  the  Soviets  might  violate  a 
treaty  is  not  the  determinant.  No  one 
should  "trust"  them  not  to  do  so.  The  real 
point  is  whether  we  would  catch  them  at  it 
and  be  able  to  act  upon  that  Information. 
The  evidence  today  indicates  that  this  is 
clearly  the  case.  Any  violation  that  would  be 
extensive  enough  to  have  an  impact  on  the 
strategic  balance  would  certainly  be  noticed 
by  us. 

The  real  question  is  what  we  propose  to 
do  about  a  violation  rather  than  whether  we 
would  know  of  it.  In  this  respect,  there  are 
improvements  that  can  be  made  in  proce- 
dures, such  as  third-party  investigations  and 
decisions,  interim  sanctions  and  greater  visi- 
bility upon  challenge.  The  Soviets  have 
shown  themselves  in  recent  treaties  to  be 
willing  to  yield  some  of  their  long-held  pho- 
bias against  exposure  of  their  affairs,  pro- 
vided that  the  result  is  specifically  in  their 
Interest. 

(3)  A  freeze  would  certainly  be  of  advan- 
tage to  the  Soviet  Union,  halting  the  major 
American  nuclear  buildup  now  planned.  As 
with  any  successful  treaty,  however,  the 
question  is  whether  it  would  be  In  the  equal 
interest  of  the  United  States,  halting  a  cer- 
tain further  Soviet  buildup  of  nuclear  weap- 
onry, which,  of  course,  it  would.  We  can  pro- 
tect the  United  States  better  by  convincing 
the  Soviet  Union  not  to  develop  new  weap- 
ons systems  than  by  developing  the  defen- 
sive systems  to  shoot  them  down  if  they  are 
used  against  us. 

Thus  appeasement  is  not  the  answer.  It 
does  not  satisfy  the  nuclear  priesthood, 
which  thinks  only  of  building  new  and  more 
complex  weapons  systems.  It  does  not  satis- 
fy the  Soviets,  as  every  indication  of  yield- 
ing is  taken  as  a  weakening  of  will  to 
achieve  a  mutual  solution  to  the  arms  race. 
It  does  not  satisfy  the  opponents  of  nuclear 


warfare  among  the  broad  populations  of 
Europe  and  the  United  States,  who  believe 
their  leadership  has  failed  to  protect  them 
against  potential  annihilation  as  a  result  of 
the  inexorable  march  of  technology. 

Only  a  bold,  firm  call  for  a  mutual  stop  in 
the  arms  race  could  cut  through  the  present 
tangled  political  and  diplomatic  negotia- 
tions and  produce  a  result  worthy  of  an 
American  president. 


GENOCIDE  CONVENTION:  PO- 
LAND'S COMMEMORATION  TO 
THE  WARSAW  GHETTO  REBEL- 
LION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
week,  Poland  will  salute  the  courage 
and  determination  of  those  Jews  who 
waged  an  epic  struggle  against  the 
Nazi  occupation  forces  40  years  ago  in 
the  Warsaw  Ghetto.  This  elaborate 
40th  anniversary  celebration  marks 
the  first  big  international  event  to 
take  place  in  Poland  since  the  declara- 
tion of  martial  law  more  than  13 
months  ago. 

Participants  in  this  grand  commemo- 
ration include  representatives  from 
many  of  the  major  United  States  and 
West  European  Jewish  organizations 
and  individual  citizens  from  around 
the  world.  However,  for  many  Jews 
the  decision  whether  or  not  to  attend 
the  ceremonies  was  a  painful  one.  forc- 
ing them  to  weigh  their  duty  to  honor 
the  memory  of  those  who  paid  with 
their  lives  in  the  Warsaw  Ghetto 
against  current  Polish  and  East- West 
politics. 

Undoubtedly,  the  revolt  of  the  belea- 
guered and  outnumbered  Jews  of  the 
Warsaw  Ghetto  against  the  might  of 
the  Nazi  Army  deserves  a  special  com- 
memoration. Few  question  the  world 
significance  of  this  rebellion  as  a 
symbol  of  man's  struggle  for  freedom 
over  forces  of  oppression.  Yet,  many 
Jews  hesitate  supporting  the  com- 
memoration in  a  coimtry  as  blatantly 
anti-Semitic  as  Poland.  The  Jews 
strongly  suspect  that  the  memorial  is 
a  weak,  but  politically  convenient,  ges- 
ture for  the  government  of  General 
Jaruzelski  to  divert  attention  away 
from  their  declaration  of  martial  law 
and  to  seek  a  new  opening  toward 
Jews  without  actually  making  amends 
for  Poland's  post-war  anti-Semitic 
acts.  Although  few  practicing  Jews 
remain  in  Poland,  government  offi- 
cials, who  are  going  to  considerable 
lengths  to  associate  themselves  with 
the  memorial  activities,  hope  that  the 
political  fallout  from  the  celebration 
will  uplift  Poland's  international 
image. 

Marek  Edelman.  the  last  surviving 
leader  of  the  Warsaw  Ghetto  uprising, 
is  among  those  refusing  to  participate 
in  the  commemoration.  When  ques- 
tioned about  his  refusal,  the  62-year- 
old  former  resistance  fighter  and  ac- 
tivist in  the  now-outlawed  Solidarity 
Union  issued  this  statement: 


Forty  years  ago  we  did  not  fight  merely  to 
survive— we  fought  for  life  in  dignity  and 
freedom.  To  celebrate  our  anniversary  here, 
where  enslavement  and  humiliation  are  now 
the  lot  of  the  whole  society,  where  words 
and  gestures  have  become  nothing  but  lies, 
would  betray  the  spirit  of  our  struggle.  « 

l&i.  Edelman's  refusal  to  join  the 
Polish  commemoration  proves  that  he 
has  an  awareness  that  the  stniggle 
against  bigotry  and  hatred  that  char- 
acterized the  Holocaust  is  far  from 
being  over.  Gestures  of  sympathy  and 
concern  for  past  atrocities  do  little  to 
assure  their  future  prevention. 

Mr.  President,  whUe  the  tragic 
events  of  the  Holocaust  are  behind  us, 
intolerance,  anti-Semitism,  and  hatred 
are  still  prevalent  today  and  could  at 
any  time  ignite  another  genocidal  act. 
We  in  the  Senate  have  a  moral  respon- 
sibility to  do  everything  in  our  power 
to  prevent  senseless  tragedies  of  the 
past  from  being  repeated. 

We  now  have  at  our  fingertips  an  in- 
strument for  our  advocacy  of  human 
rights.  I  am  referring  to  the  Genocide 
Convention,  which  is  specifically 
aimed  at  protecting  ethnic,  national, 
racial,  or  religious  groups  from  exter- 
mination by  making  the  act  of  geno- 
cide a  crime  under  international  law. 

Although  the  Genocide  Convention 
has  been  pending  before  the  Senate 
since  1949,  the  United  Stetes  stands 
alone  among  the  developed  nations  In 
Its  failure  to  ratify  this  Important 
treaty. 

Let  us  prove  to  the  world  that  we  are 
willing  to  take  a  firm  and  positive  step 
toward  the  prevention  of  another  Hol- 
ocaust by  ratifying  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention. 


INVESTOR-OWNED  HOSPITALS: 
PRESCRIPTION  FOR  SUCCESS 
Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
my  home  State  of  Kentucky  is  fortu- 
nate to  have  an  excellent  network  of 
profit  and  nonprofit  hospitals,  staffed 
by  some  of  the  most  able  and  dedicat- 
ed people  I  know. 

We  are  also  fortunate  to  be  the 
home  of  Humana.  Inc.  Organized  in 
LoulsvlUe  In  1961,  Humana  now  has  93 
hospitals  with  more  than  16.000  li- 
censed beds  In  23  States,  and  Is  help- 
ing to  bring  some  Innovative  Ideas  and 
changes  to  the  hopital  Industry. 

This  month's  Reader's  Digest  In- 
cludes an  article  about  Humana  and 
some  of  the  other  Investor-owned  hos- 
pital chains.  I  ask  that  "Investor- 
Owned  Hospitals:  Prescription  for  Suc- 
cess" be  reprinted  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


IirvxsTOB-OwmD  Rx  roR  Success 

BY  MIXIHG  BUSIKESS  ACUIOEII  WITH  CRKATIVB 
MZDICAL  CARE.  THESE  CHAIIIS  ARE  REAPIHG 
HEALTHY  DIVIDEHOS  FOR  PATIEMTS  AlfS 
SHAREHOLDERS  ALIKE 

(By  Donald  Robinson) 
'  You  are  wheeled  into  a  hospital,  conscious 
of  the  hiss  and  click  of  automatic  doors  and 
the  cool  glare  of  fluorescent  lights  above 
you.  Like  many  of  the  35  million  Americans 
admitted  to  hospitals  each  year,  you  experi- 
ence an  apprehension  that  compounds  your 
Illness  or  Injury.  You've  heard  about  indif- 
ferent care,  overcrowding  and  the  crunching 
costs. 

You  may,  however,  be  pleasantly  sur- 
prised. A  revolution  in  hospital  care  is  under 
way  all  over  the  country.  Consider 

At  Sunrise  Hospital,  an  ultramodern  670- 
bed  facility  In  Las  Vegas,  accident  or  trauma 
victims  do  not  suffer  painful— sometimes 
fatal— delays  before  being  seen  by  a  nurse  or 
a  doctor.  Every  patient  is  seen  within  60  sec- 
onds of  arriving  in  the  emergency  wing. 

If  a  nurse  or  attendant  falls  to  respond  to 
a  call  signal  within  one  minute  at  Eastwood 
Hospital  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  the  patient  re- 
ceives a  $10  refund  on  the  daUy  bUl.  If  his 
room  is  not  cleaned  properly,  he  receives  an 
additional  $10  reduction.  As  a  restilt,  the 
hospital  is  virtually  spotless;  care  is  prompt. 

At  Grand  Strand  Hospital,  a  glistening 
133-bed  community  facility  in  MyrUe 
Beach,  B.C.,  most  patients  occupy  private 
rooms.  There  are  no  wards  with  patients 
shoehomed  into  comers.  Yet  private  pa- 
tients pay  just  a  few  dollars  a  day  more  for 
a  room. 

These  three  Institutions  belong  to  nation- 
wide chains  that  are  bringing  long-overdue 
relief  to  hospital  patients.  At  the  same  time 
they  are  producing  healthy  profits  for  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  shareholders.  The 
secret  of  their  success?  Simple.  They  make 
money  by  giving  people  what  they  need:  dig- 
nified, comforUble  and  competent  care. 
"We  treat  patients  as  customers,  not  statis- 
tics." says  David  A.  Jones,  chairman  |ind 
chief  executive  officer  of  Humana,  Inc.,  a 
hospital  chain  with  $1.9  billion  in  operating 
revenues  in  1982. 

PERSONAL  TOUCH 


The  vast  majority  of  America's  7000  hos- 
pitals are  nonprofit  institutions.  Inefficien- 
cy and  waste  are  commonplace  in  those  fa- 
cilities that  have  not  banded  together.  Costs 
rise  unchecked  and,  with  increased  demand 
for  services  and  Inadequate  payment, 
losses— especially  In  large  inner-city  hospi- 
tals-have been  catastrophic. 

By  contrast,  hospital  chains  have  become 
one  of  the  fastest-growing,  most  profitable 
Industries  In  the  United  States.  At  last 
count,  41  chains  owned  668  hospitals 
throughout  the  country  (an  Increase  of  37 
percent  In  less  than  six  years)  and  were 
being  paid  to  manage  283  nonprofit  hospi- 
tals. In  1981  such  investor-owned  chains 
handled  more  than  six  million  patients— 
nearly  15  percent  of  all  hospital  admissions. 
MeanwhUe,  the  chains  have  injected  billions 
of  dollars  into  the  ailing  hospiUl  industry. 
And  modem  management  by  free-enter- 
prise-oriented executives  is  paying  high  divi- 
dends—not only  for  investors  but  for  pa- 
tients as  well. 

Lewis-Gale  Hospital  in  Roanoke,  Va.,  is 
one  of  more  than  350  facilities  operated  by 
Hospital  Corp.  of  America  (1982  operating 
revenues:  $3.5  billion).  Patients  scheduled 
for  surgery  here  are  given  routine  X  rays, 
lab  work  and  other  tests  on  an  outpatient 


basis  before  admittance— thus  saving  costly 
days  in  the  hospital. 

HCA  nurses  are  instructed  to  sit  for  a  time 
at  the  bedside  of  every  patient  and  calm  his 
or  her  fears.  The  day  before  Robert  Kenne- 
dy, a  59-year-old  bank  security  guard,  was 
scheduled  for  open-heart  surgery  at  Park 
View  Hospital  in  Nashville,  he  talked  about 
his  care.  "The  nurses  have  shown  me  kind- 
ness and  love."  he  said.  "It's  not  just  that  . 
they  take  care  of  my  needs.  It's  the  way 
they  come  in  and  whisper.  Don't  worry. 
Bob.  You're  going  to  be  all  right.'  " 

Like  most  responsible  hospitals,  many  ' 
chain  hospitals  send  questionnaires  to  their 
patients  as  soon  as  they  return  home,  re- 
questing comments  on  food,  nursing  and  or-  . 
derly  care,  and  on  the  business  office.  Hos- 
pital administrators  try  to  follow  through 
on  every  complaint. 

HEW  EH  AHD  BETTER 

The  average  chain  hospital  has  175  l>ed6, 
roughly  the  same  as  the  average  nonprofit 
institution,  but  here  the  similarities  usually 
end.  The  Investor-owned  hospital  is  likely  to 
be  newer,  with  more  sophisticated  equip- 
ment than  the  average  community  hospital, 
because  it  has  large  amounts  of  capital  at  its 
disposal.  Sixty-three  percent  of  Humana's 
90  hospitals  are  less  than  ten  years  old.  In 
contrast,  almost  half  our  existing  hospitals 
are  at  least  25  years  old  and  will  require 
major  renovation  or  replacement  within  the 
next  decade. 

Many  chain  hospitals  have  been  upgraded 
to  treat  a  greater  variety  of  diseases.  HCA 
just  opened  a  $9-milllon  cancer  wing  at  Park 
View.  HCA's  Los  Robles  Regional  Medical 
Center  near  Los  Angeles  has  one  of  the 
finest  bum  imlts  in  America.  A  267-bed 
Humana  hospital  ''in  Orlando,  Fla.,  has 
earned  an  international  reputation  for  reha- 
bilitating patients  with  damaged  spinal 
cords.  Humana's  Sunrise  was  the  first  hospi- 
tal in  Nevada  to  install  a  neonatal  intensive- 
care  unit.  Result:  the  unit  helped  slash  the 
State's  death  rate  for  premature  babies  by 
50  percent. 

DIAGNOSIS  BY  WIRE 

Another  characteristic  of  investor-owned 
hospitals  is  innovation.  For  example,  Ameri- 
can Medical  International  (AMI)  has 
hooked  up  its  73  hospitals  (and  other  sub- 
scriber hospitals)  throughout  the  country  to 
a  central  respiratory  lab  near  Boston.  When 
a  respiratory  therapist  tests  a  patient's 
breathing,  the  Impulses  are  sent  over  a  spe- 
cial data  wire  to  the  Massachusetts  lab.  The 
information  is  printed  out  by  a  computer 
there  and  reviewed  by  a  pulmonary  special- 
ist. In  a  few  hours  the  local  hospital  gets  a 
"big  city  hospital"  diagnosis. 

AMI  has  also  put  together  a  fleet  of  55 
mobile  CAT  scanners,  which  cost  an  average 
$1  million  apiece,  to  circulate  among  hospi- 
tals that  elect  to  purchase  the  service.  Now 
even  the  smallest  facility  can  make  a  CAT 
scanner  available  to  patients. 

In  smaller  cities  and  towns,  a  chain  hospi- 
tal sometimes  can  mean  the  difference  be- 
tween life  and  death.  In  the  mid-1970s,  for 
instance,  hospitals  in  Hobbs.  N.M.  (pop. 
29,800),  were  so  substandard  that  the  seri- 
ously 111  often  traveled  110  miles  to  hospi- 
tals in  Lubbock,  Texas.  Answering  the  pleas 
of  alarmed  community  leaders,  a  chain  com- 
pany built  the  ultramodern  180-bed  Lea  Re- 
gional Hospital.  In  1979,  it  was  sold  to  HCA. 
Since  then  the  corporation  has  recruited  58 
new  specialists.  Including  an  eminent  neuro- 
surgeon. Dr.  Byron  Bloor,  former  chairman 
of  neurology  at  Loyola  University.  Their 
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preaence  has  saved  the  lives  of  many  Hobbs 
residents.  A  typical  emergency  case: 

Jesse  Cano,  a  22-year-old  student  at  New 
Mexico  Junior  College,  was  cramming  (or  an 
exam  when  he  suffered  a  headache  so  ex- 
cruciating that  he  fainted.  An  ambulance 
sped  him  to  Lea  Regional  where  a  CAT  scan 
revealed  an  aneurysm  of  an  artery  supply- 
ing blood  to  his  brain.  It  had  hemorrhaged. 

After  Cano's  condition  had  been  stabi- 
lized. Dr.  Bloor  performed  delicate  brain 
surgery,  and  13  days  after  the  operation 
Cano  was  discharged  from  the  hospital.  Had 
he  suffered  the  hemorrhage  a  year  earlier, 
he  might  not  have  survived  the  trip  to  Lub- 
bock. 

PROriTABLK  LIsaOH 

The  Idea  for  one  of  the  first  investor- 
owned  hospitals  came  in  the  mid-1950s 
when  a  Nashville  doctor,  Thomas  F.  Frist. 
Sr.,  became  unhappy  with  the  quality  of 
care  his  patients  were  receiving  in  local  hos- 
pitals. His  goal  was  to  provide  a  standard  of 
medical  care  unavailable  from  nonprofit 
public  hospitals.  How?  By  using  private  cap- 
ital to  establish  a  network  of  hospitals  that 
would  deliver  quaUty  care  at  competitive 
costs. 

Frist  and  some  colleagues  pledged  their 
personal  assets  to  acquire  Park  View,  which 
in  1968  became  the  flagship  of  the  HCA 
chain.  By  1978  Frist  and  his  partners  had 
100  more.  HCA  was  the  first  colnpany  on 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  to  pass  the 
billlon-doUar  mark  in  sales  in  its  first  ten 
years  of  operation. 

Since  then  the  chain  concept  has  contin- 
ued to  spread  and  to  reap  profits  despite  the 
fact  that  these  hospitals  pay  federal,  state 
and  local  taxes.  As  a  group,  they  paid  $484 
million  in  taxes  in  1981. 

Investor-owned  hospitals  save  money  in 
myriad  ways.  They  purchase  supplies  in 
bulk  and  minimize  duplication  of  services. 
In  addition,  the  chains  make  a  big  effort  to 
collect  unpaid  bills.  By  speeding  up  accounts 
receivable  at  a  California  hospital  from  48 
to  33  days.  National  Medical  Enterprises,  a 
for-profit  hospital-management  company, 
saved  the  facUity  $410,411  in  Just  18 
months. 

Cutting  bloated  staffs  while  attracting 
good  personnel  is  another  important  goal. 
Although  a  critical  shortage  of  nurses  has 
prevailed  throughout  the  country,  major 
chains  have  all  they  need  because  they  have 
devised  novel  benefits  and  worldng  condi- 
tions. For-profit  chains,  for  example,  helped 
pioneer  day  care  and  flextime  for  nurses. 

The  average  daily  nonprofit  hospital  bill 
of  $284  is  virtually  identical  to  that  at  an  in- 
vestor-owned institution.  But  patients  at  the 
investor-owned  hospitals  actually  pay  less 
overall  because  they  are  discharged  faster. 
The  average  stay  in  investor-owned  commu- 
nity hospitals  is  6.5  days  compared  with  7.8 
days  in  nonprofit  community  hospitals.  "A 
better-managed  hospital  gets  people  in  and 
out  quickly."  says  Michael  D.  Bromberg.  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Federation  of  Ameri- 
can Hospitals,  a  national  association  of  in- 
vestor-owned hospitals. 

SALVAGE  OPERATION 

In  addition  to  running  their  own  hospi- 
tals, some  chains  supply  management  serv- 
ices and  know-how  to  ailing  nonprofit  insti- 
tutions. Not  long  ago  Chicago's  Cook 
County  Hospital,  the  sole  public  hospital  in 
the  city,  was  in  deep  financial  difficulty. 
The  1378-bed  institution  was  racked  by 
fiscal  problems  and  inefficiency.  In  April 
1980  the  newly  reappointed  Cook  County 
Board  of  Commissioners  hired  the  Hyatt 


medical  chain  as  management  consultants 
in  a  last-ditch  effort  to  rescue  the  dilapidat- 
ed hospital. 

The  Hyatt  team's  survey  found  the  vital 
medical-records  department  in  chaos.  The 
operating  rooms  worked  at  one-third  capac- 
ity because  of  a  shortage  of  anesthesiol- 
ogisU.  The  hospital  had  lost  $51.3  million  in 
unpaid  bills  over  a  three-year  period. 

The  medical  records  were  quickly  brought 
up  to  par.  Meanwhile,  the  company  per- 
suaded the  Board  of  Commissioners  to  raise 
salaries  for  anesthesiologists  to  the  going 
level— around  $90,000  a  year.  As  a  result,  the 
hospital  was  able  to  recruit  a  full  comple- 
ment of  anesthesiologists,  and  last  spring  all 
18  operating  rooms  were  functioning  at  ca- 
pacity. To  date.  $36  million  in  unpaid  bills 
has  been  recovered— primarily  by  making 
patients  aware  of  their  eligibility  for  Medic- 
aid. 

Hyatt  also  reorganized  the  rest  of  the  hos- 
pital. Twenty  kitchens  were  consolidated 
into  seven,  eliminating  $700,000  a  year  in 
wages,  and  there  are  plans  to  combine  sever- 
al large  laboratories.  Hyatt  earned  the  hos- 
pital $6.2  million  a  year  in  interest  by  slash- 
ing in  half  the  time  it  took  to  bill  Medicaid. 
The  consultants  also  earned  the  hospital 
$600,000  a  year  more  in  interest  simply  by 
changing  the  time  the  hospital's  dally  re- 
ceipts are  picked  up  and  taken  to  the  bank. 
"We  still  have  a  long  way  to  go."  says  Elliott 
C.  Roberts.  Cook  County  Hospital  director, 
"but  we're  on  the  way." 

At  the  same  time  many  other  nonprofit 
hospitals  have  taken  a  leaf  from  the  inves- 
tor-owned hospital  chains  and  banded  to- 
gether into  regional  systems  to  promote  im- 
proved hospital  management,  shared  serv- 
ices. Joint  purchasing,  novel  financing.  "The 
chains  have  taught  us  a  great  deal,"  says  J. 
Alexander  McMahon,  president  of  the 
American  Hospital  Association,  which  repre- 
sents all  the  nation's  hospitals,  nonprofit 
and  for-profit.  "The  ones  who'll  profit  the 
most  are  the  patients." 


S. 


764— THE  AIR  TRAVELERS 
SECURITY  ACT  OP  1983 


Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senators 
Cochran  and  Abdnor  be  listed  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  764— the  Air  Travelers 
Security  Act  of  1983. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  10,  Senator  Sasser  and  I,  along 
with  Senator  Pressler,  Senator 
IifOOYE,  and  others  introduced  the  Air 
Travelers  Security  Act  of  1983.  a  bill 
to  assure  the  continued  protection  of 
the  traveling  public  in  the  marketing 
of  air  transportation,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

This  is  an  important  consumer-ori- 
ented bill  which  deserves  the  support 
of  all  Senators. 

The  purpose  of  this  bUl  is  to  permit 
the  airline  Industry  to  retain  intercar- 
rier  agreements  designed  to  provide 
the  industry  with  an  efficient,  shared 
distribution  system  of  retail  agents. 
This  system  is  of  enormous  benefit  to 
the  industry  and  the  traveling  public. 
The  agreements  which  make  this 
system  possible  provide  a  centralized 
process  for  accreditation  and  appoint- 


ment of  travel  agents  that  is  extraor- 
dinarily efficient. 

Because  all  travel  agents  must  meet 
a  specific  set  of  professional  qualifica- 
tions, related  to  experience  and  finan- 
cial integrity  and  which  are  acceptable 
to  the  airlines,  the  airline  parties  to 
the  agreements  are  enabled  to  accept 
each  others'  agents  with  a  minimum 
of  expense.  The  airlines  also  are  able 
to  recognize  and  honor  the  tickets 
issued  by  such  agents,  facilitating  the 
provision  of  interline  transportation 
throughout  the  United  States  and  the 
world. 

The  integrated  nationwide  network 
of  travel  agents  that  is  produced  by 
the  agreements  has  evolved,  with  the 
continuous  oversight  and  approval  of 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  (CAB), 
over  a  period  of  40  years. 

This  system  has  served  the  airlines 
and  the  public  very  well. 

It  has  promoted  competition  in 
many  important  ways  and,  in  particu- 
lar, has  contributed  to  the  ability  of 
the  airline  industry  to  make  the  tran- 
sition to  a  less  regulated  environment 
as  contemplated  by  the  Airline  De- 
regulation Act  of  1978. 

In  an  increasingly  confusing,  often 
chaotic  market,  the  fully  representa- 
tive industry  travel  agent  is  a  source  of 
complete  and  objective  Information 
for  consumers  without  parallel  In 
other  industries.  The  industry  agent 
has  likewise  made  it  possible  for  air- 
lines to  enter  new  markets  with  maxi- 
mum efficiency  by  providing  new  en- 
trants with  a  preexisting  network  of 
agents  that  already  represent  the  new 
carrier. 

The  CAB  recently  completed  a 
lengthy  investigation  of  the  airlines' 
marketing  agreements  for  both  domes- 
tic and  international  sales.  An  admin- 
istrative law  Judge,  who  presided  over 
the  trial  of  the  case,  recommended 
that  the  key  feature  of  the  agree- 
ments be  retained.  The  Judge  heard 
the  testimony  through  90  hearing 
days  and  personally  studied  all  of  the 
evidence  and  briefs  objectively. 

The  judge  held  that  the  provisions 
requiring  all  agents  to  be  accredited 
under  the  agreed-to  standards  was  es- 
sential to  the  efficient  maintenance  of 
an  integrated  air  transport  network, 
especially  one  which  would  continue 
to  provide  interline  transportation,  a 
very  important  public  benefit. 

The  judge  also  foimd  that  the  ac- 
creditation system  should  apply  only 
to  persons  acting  as  agents  on  behalf 
of  the  airlines,  to  permit  possible 
entry  into  the  retail  ticketing  business 
by  firms  interested  in  a  nonagent  or 
traditional  retailer  relationship  with 
the  airlines. 

Finally,  the  Judge  concluded  that 
the  agreements  must  continue  to  re- 
ceive antitrust  immunity,  as  they  have 
for  the  past  four  decades,  in  order  to 
continue    operating.    This    immunity 


protects  the  airlines  from  civil  and 
criminal  attack  with  respect  to  the 
agreements  that  the  Government  has 
administratively  approved  as  in  the 
public  interest. 

The  airline  parties  to  the  agree- 
ments, the  travel  agency  industry,  and 
one  firm  that  mipeared  to  seek  entry 
as  a  ticketing  retailer,  accepted  the 
Judge's  approach  as  reasonable  and 
balanced.  It  sustained  the  vital  ele- 
ments of  the  agency  network  while  al- 
lowing new  opportunities  for  innova- 
tion. 

The  CAB  itself,  by  a  divided  vote, 
overturned  the  recommendations  of 
the  administrative  law  Judge.  The 
Board  concluded  that  the  provisions 
requiring  all  agents  to  be  accredited 
should  terminate  immediately  in  cases 
where  two  or  more  airlines  agreed  to 
aUow  interline  sales  by  unaccredited 
agents  across  the  lines. 

The  Board  also  disapproved,  as  of 
January  1.  1985,  the  standards  de- 
signed to  limit  accreditation  to  persons 
interested  primarily  in  engaging  in 
public  business  as  agents  for  promo- 
tion and  sale  of  airlines'  services,  as 
distinct  from  customers  Interested  pri- 
marily in  dealing  for  their  own  ac- 
coimt  and  using  agency  accreditation 
as  a  device  to  obtain  discounts  from 
prices  that  airlines  would  otherwise 

The  Board  stripped  all  of  the  carrier 
marketing  agreements  of  all  antitrust 
immunity  as  of  January  1.  1985. 

The  basis  for  the  Board's  objection 
to  the  Judge's  recommendations  are 
entirely  theoretical.  The  Board  saw 
the  central  issue  as  one  of  deregula- 
tion versus  regulation.  It  had  earlier 
concluded  that  the  conferral  of  anti- 
trust immunity  was  essentially  Incon- 
sistent with  deregulation,  even  though 
the  Airline  Deregulation  Act  contin- 
ued the  authority  of  the  Board  to 
grant  such  Immunity.  The  Board's 
desire  to  strip  the  immunity  from  the 
agreements  led  It  to  eliminate  provi- 
sions that  It  believed,  for  the  same 
theoretical  reasons,  were  not  sustain- 
able without  It,  regardless  of  the 
public  transportation  benefits  that 
those  provisions  secured. 

The  Board  also  Interpreted  the 
agreements  review  section  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  (section  412)  In  a 
way  that  placed  an  impossible  burden 
on  proponents  of  the  agreements.  This 
is  clearly  revealed  in  the  following  pas- 
sage from  the  Board's  opinion: 

The  dominance  of  travel  agents  in  ticket- 
ing airline  services  U  not  in  itself  objection- 
able. If  this  market  position  were  achieved 
or  persists  solely  because  of  the  efficiencies 
of  the  existing  distribution  system  vis-a-vls 
other  options  for  purchasing  tickets,  there 
would  be  little  basU  for  chaUenge  under 
antitrust  standards.  However,  with  the  ex- 
clusivity provisions  In  place  we  cannot  find 
that  this  is  the  result  of  the  normal  oper- 
ation of  market  forces  but  must  instead  pre- 
sume that  present  industry-wide  agreements 
are  dictating  marketing  structure. 


Under  this  rationale,  as  long  as  the 
mandatory  accreditation  rtxles  were  a 
reality,  as  they  have  been  for  decades, 
agreement  supported,  could  never 
prove  that  agreements  were  beneficial. 
This  Is  neither  the  approach  nor  the 
result  that  the  Congress  Intended 
when  the  agreement-review  and  anti- 
trust Immunity  sections  of  the  act 
were  amended  In  1978  and  1979.  The 
Board's  recognized  enthusiasm  for 
completing  the  deregulation  process 
must  be  measured  and  overseen  by  the 
Congress  when  matters  affecting  the 
basic  structure  of  the  Industry  are  In- 
volved. 

This  Is  especially  Important  where 
the  Board  Itself  Is  facing  near-term  ex- 
tinction and  will  thus  not  be  available 
to  deal  with  long-term  consequences  of 
Its  decision. 

Conversely,  the  deadlines  estab- 
lished by  the  Board's  decision  effec- 
tively foreclose  any  successor  agency 
from  reviewing  the  Board's  action  In  a 
timely  manner. 

The  Congress  will  soon  address  the 
complex,  long-term  decisions  related 
to  sunset  of  the  Board,  while  the  air- 
line Industry  continues  to  be  battered 
by  recession  and  other  economic  prob- 
lems. This  is  not  the  time  to  risk  dis- 
ruption of  the  marketing  system  and 
the  tremendous  public  benefits  that  it 
has  produced. 

The  Air  Travelers  Security  Act  re- 
stores the  well-reasoned  and  fact- 
based  result  proposed  by  the  adminis- 
trative law  Judge.  It  adds  two  new  sec- 
tions to  the  Federal  Aviation  Act.  The 
first  establishes  congressional  policy 
with  respect  to  the  airline  marketing 
agreements.  It  recognizes  the  Impor- 
tant contribution  they  make  to  the 
traveling  public  and  to  efficiency  and 
competition  In  the  airline  Industry. 

The  second  section  directs  the  CAB 
to  vacate  Its  order  and  substitute  the 
order  recommended  by  the  administra- 
tive law  judge.  >-^ 

Among  the  groups  which'' have  en- 
dorsed this  legislation  are  a  wide  range 
of  Industry  and  consumer  groups.  In- 
cluding the  American  Society  of 
Travel  Agents,  Inc..  the  Association  of 
ReUil  Travel  Agents,  the  Air  Travel 
Association,  the  American  Automobile 
Association,  Sheraton  Hotels.  Norwe- 
gian Caribbean  lines,  the  National 
Tour  Association,  and  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  Travel  and 
Tourism  Industry  Advisory  Council. 

This  bill  was  Introduced  by  Con- 
gressman Glenw  Anderson  and  has  40 
cosponsors  In  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, Including  the  cochalrman  of 
the  U.S.  Congressional  Travel  and 
Tourism  Caucus,  Congressmen  Bonkr 
andBADHAM.  ^  ^^^ 

I  am  grateful  for  the  support  this 
legislation  has  received  from  my  col- 
leagues. I  urge  all  other  Senators  who 
are  concerned  In  the  least  about  the 
rights  and  security  of  the  American 
traveling  public  to  support  this  bill. 


THE  SENATE  TOURISM  CAUCUS 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently. Senator  Sasser  and  I,  as  co- 
chairmen  of  the  Senate  Tourism 
Caucus,  wrote  our  colleagues  to  en- 
courage the  continued  support  of  the 
caucus  by  those  Senators  who  are  al- 
ready members,  and  to  Invite  the  par- 
ticipation of  those  who  are  not. 

The  response  to  our  letter  was  heart- 
ening. Prom  a  membership  of  less 
than  50,  the  caucus  grew  to  Include  67 
Senators— almost  two-thirds  of  the 
Senate. 

Nationally,  the  travel  industry  ia 
America's  second  largest  retail  Indtis- 
try.  It  represents  over  6.5  percent  of 
the  U.S.  gross  national  product  (GNP) 
and,  as  we  ponder  the  size  of  the  na- 
tional debt  over  the  next  few  weeks, 
we  In  the  Senate  should  recall  that 
the  travel  Industry  contributes  better 
than  $9  billion  In  tax  revenue  to  the 
Federal  (jovemment. 

Twenty-seven  percent  of  all  new  Jobs 
created  In  the  last  3  years  have  been 
created  In  the  travel  Industry  and.  for 
every  two  jobs  created  In  the  travel  In- 
dustry, one  Job  Is  generated  In  other 
sectors  of  the  private  sector  economy. 
Clearly,  travel  and  tourism  Is  Impor- 
tant to  our  Nation  and  our  Nation's 
economy.  More  Importantly,  It  Is  vital- 
ly Important  to  the  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans—many of  them  who  are  other- 
wise unemployable— who  work  in  this 
Industry. 

The  Senate  Tourism  Caucus  was  es- 
tablished to  provide  Senators  informa- 
tion about  travel  and  tourism  issues. 
Over  the  years,  the  caucus  supported 
passage  of  the  National  Tourism 
Policy  Act,  supported  adequate  fimd- 
Ing  for  the  U.S.  Travel  and  Tourism 
Administration,  held  symposiums  and 
produced  a  white  paper  on  travel  and 
tourism  In  the  1980's  and  now.  In  the 
98th  Congress,  will  hold  a  series  of 
programs  for  caucus  members  and 
their  staffs  on  Issues  of  Importance  to 
the  Industry. 

Recently,  the  Travel  &  Tourism  . 
Government  Affairs  CouncU  published 
a  resource  kit  of  tourism  facts.  All 
Senators  have,  or  will  receive  a  copyof 
this  resource  kit.  I  beUeve  they  wlU 
find  the  kit  to  be  a  valuable  tool.  It  is 
my  hope  that,  in  the  near  future,  the 
councU  will  be  able  to  provide  to  Sena- 
tors a  briefing  on  that  Information,  as 
well  as  other  data  resources  they  have 
avaUable  to  help  Senators  better  ap- 
preciate the  Importance  of  travel  and 
tourism. 

I  will  keep  all  Senators  Informed  of 
that  upcoming  caucus  program  sched- 
ule. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  a  complete- 
roster  of  the  Tourism  Caucus  be  In- 
cluded as  a  i»rt  of  my  statement. 
The  roster  follows:  \ 
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Sbcatk  Touusm  Caucus  MzifBnsRir  ahd 
CoHTACT  List 

Name,  contact,  and  extension: 

Senator  Andrews.  Larry  Lesser,  42043. 

Senator  Armstrong,  Oreg  Walcher.  45941. 

Senator  Baker,  MelJssa  Oalvln.  44944. 

Senator  Baucus.  Brent  Budowski,  42651. 

Senator  Bentsen,  Steve  Agullar,  42157. 

Senator  Boachwits,  Tim  Bergan,  45641. 

Senator  Bumpers.  Mary  Davis,  44843. 

Senator  Biirdlck,  Connie  Koehmstet, 
42S51. 

Senator  Byrd.  Debbie  Wood.  439S4. 

Senator  Chafee,  Dave  Oriswold,  42921. 

Senator  Chiles.  Kim  Christiansen.  45274. 

Senator  Cochran.  Sara  Smith.  43063. 

Senator  Cohen.  Peggy  McOaffigan.  42523. 

Senator  Cranston.  Oina  Qenton.  43553. 

Senator  D'Amato.  Michael  Forbes.  48375. 

Senator  Danforth.  Ted  Blanton,  41406. 

Senator  DeConclni,  Laurie  Sedlmayr, 
44S31. 

Senator  Domenici,  Pat  Lawson,  46621. 

Senator  Durenberger,  Steve  Lowe,  43244. 

Senator  East,  Palmer  Stacy.  43154. 

Senator  Ford.  Martha  Maloney,  41153. 

Senator  Gam.  Bob  Weldner.  45444. 

Senator  Goldwater,  Dale  Brown.  42335. 

Senator  Hatch,  Louis  Larsen.  45351. 

Senator  Hatfield.  Jeff  Arnold.  43753. 

Senator  Hawkins,  Mike  Sauls.  43041. 

Senator  Hecht.  Royle  Melton.  46344. 

Senator  Heflin.  Mike  House.  44134. 

Senator  Heinz,  Peggy  Basketts,  46334. 

Senator  Helms.  David  Craft,  46343. 

Senator  Holllngs.  Ralph  Everett,  40411. 

Senator  Huddleston,  Tim  Dudgeon.  42541. 

Senator  Htmiphrey.  I>ave  Gray,  42841. 

Senator  Inouye,  John  Hardy,  46743. 

Senator  Jepsen.  John  Conrad.  43254. 

Senator  Johnston.  Felicia  Rabito.  45834. 

Senator  Hasten.  Willie  Lukach.  48643. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Jonathan  Orloff.  44543. 

Senator  Laxalt.  Kelton  Abbott.  46797. 

Senator  Levin.  Marda  Robillard.  49132. 

Senator  Long.  Pat  Ingram.  40320. 

Senator  Mathias,  Monica  Healy.  44654. 

Senator  Matsimaga,  Elma  Henderson, 
46361. 

Senator  Mattingly,  Woodie  Woodward, 
43643 

Senator  McClure,  Jeff  CUek.  42753. 

Senator  Melcher,  Dave  Voight,  42644. 

Senator  MitcheU,  Tom  Gallagher,  45344. 

Senator  Moynlhan.  Jeff  Viohl,  44451. 

Senator  Murkowski.  Tim  Burgess,  49306. 

Senator  Nunn.  Ralph  Petta.  43521. 

Senator  Packwood,  Dennis  Phelan,  48170. 

Senator  Pell.  Brad  Penny,  44643. 

Senator  Pressler.  Kevin  Schieffer,  45842. 

Senator  Proxmire,  Larry  Patton,  45653. 

Senator  Pryor.  Ann  Pride.  42353. 

Senator  Randolph,  Rosemarie  Sanders, 
46472. 

Senator  Riegle,  John  Oraykowski,  43161. 

Senator  Roth.  Ann  Butterfield,  42441. 

Senator  Sasser,'  John  Callahan.  43344. 

Senator  Simpson,  Sam  Routson,  43077. 

Senator  Specter,  Oina  Harris,  49037. 

Senator  Stafford.  Neal  Houston,  45141. 

Senator  Stevens,  Bill  Phillips,  41043. 

Senator  Thurmond,  Mark  McKnight, 
45973. 

Senator  Tsongas,  Missy  Greeley.  42742. 

Senator  Wallop.  Lyim  Monroe.  46441. 

Senator  Warner.  ■  Eric  Peterson.  46674. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wiU  caU  the  roU. 


The  assistant  legislative  dei^  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  aslc 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Garh).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered.   

RECESS  UNTIL  1:30  P.M. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  1  hour 
prior  to  the  quorum  and  the  vote 
under  the  provisions  of  rule  XXII 
begin  running  at  1:30  p.m.  today  in- 
stead of  1  o'clock. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  Senate  stand  in  re- 
cess from  this  moment  until  1:30  pjn. 

Now.  before  the  Chair  puts  the  re- 
quest, let  me  say  that  there  are  a 
number  of  Senators  who  are  engaged 
in  committee  hearings  and  other  ac- 
tivities off  the  floor.  It  appears  that 
we  will  have  better  attendance  and  a 
better  opportunity  to  address  this 
matter  in  a  responsible  way  imder 
these  circumstances. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  think  the  majori- 
ty leader  is  doing  the  right  thing;  Sen- 
ators ought  to  know  what  is  in  the 
compromise.  If  they  are  involved  in 
committee  meetings  and  luncheons 
with  constituents,  that  is  going  to  pre- 
clude their  participating  in  any  floor 
debate,  so  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  majority  leader  intend  that  the 
live  quorum  begin  at  2:30  p.m.? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  Mr.  President,  the 
live  quorum  would  begin  at  2:30  p.m. 
and  the  vote  would  occur  immediately 
after  the  presence  of  a  quorum  was  as- 
certained. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Thereupon  the  Senate,  at  1:03  p.m., 
recessed. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  1:30  p.m. 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Hatch).  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  the  time  to 
be  equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll.  The  time  will  be 
equally  divided. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


>  CocbainnaiL 


INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  AND 
INVESTMENT  ACT— S.  144 

WrrHHOLDINC  OP  TAXES  Olf  IlfTEREST  AND 
DIVIDENDS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  order  entered  on  last  evening,  the 


time  remaining  before  the  cloture  vote 
today  would  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  majority  leader  and  the  mi- 
nority leader  or  their  designees. 

Mr.  President,  pursuant  to  that 
order.  I  designate  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole), 
to  manage  the  time  on  this  side. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  desig- 
nate Mr.  Baucus,  in  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Long,  who  is  working  with  his  col- 
league here  on  a  matter  that  is  very 
important  to  Louisiana  in  relation  to 
the  floods  and  will  be  here  later.  In 
the  meantime,  I  designate  Mr.  Baucus 
to  control  the  time. 

Mi.  President,  will  Mr.  Baucus  yield 
me  a  little  time? 

Mr.  BAUC:US.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arkansas 
wishes  to  put  something  in  the 
Record.  I  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  much  of 
the  debate  on  the  withholding  amend- 
ment now  before  us  has  centered  on 
the  lobbying  tactics  of  the  American 
Bankers  Association  and  their  member 
banks. 

I  am  not  sure  whether  the  lobbying 
question  deserves  as  much  attention  as 
it  has  received.  To  my  mind  the  real 
issue  is  whether  the  Treasury  can  col- 
lect the  revenues  it  is  due  without  the 
onerous  and  clumsy  withholding  solu- 
tion. 

For  the  record,  however,  I  think  we 
ought  to  take  a  look  at  just  what  the 
American  bankers  have  distributed  to 
their  member  associations  so  that  we 
can  all  decide  for  ourselves  if  there 
has  been  any  misrepresentation  of  the 
issues  on  the  part  of  the  ABA.  At  this 
point,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
a  reproduction  of  the  sample  adver- 
tisements, press  releases,  customer  let- 
ters, and  other  materials  included  in 
the  "withholding  kits"  distributed  by 
the  ABA. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  Speciai.  Message  to  the  80  Million 
Savers  and  Investors  in  the  United  States 

Last  summer.  Congress  passed  a  law  that 
will  lower  the  amount  of  money  you  earn  on 
your  savings  interest  and  investment  divi- 
dends. You  will  be  forced  to  give  the  govern- 
ment an  interest-free  loan  starting  next 
July  1. 

Unless  you  act  now.  10  percent  of  your  in- 
terest and  dividends  will  be  withheld  auto- 
matically from  your  accounts  starting  next 
July  1. 

Help  repeal  this  bad  law  now! 

Some  facts  about  "savings  withholding": 

Starting  next  July  1.  the  government  will 
require  that  every  institution  that  pays  you 
interest— banks,  savings  and  loans,  money 
market  mutual  funds,  brokerage  firms,  in- 
surance companies  and  corporations  in 
which  you  own  stock  and  earn  dividends— 
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automaticaUy  withhold  10  percent  of  your 
interest  and  dividend  earnings. 
What  does  this  mean  to  you? 
It  means  that  the  amount  of  money  build- 
ing up  in  your  savings  account  will  be  re- 
duced. ^ 
For  example,  if  you're  due  a  $200  interest 
payment  next  July  and  you  plan  to  leave  it 
in  your  bank  to  compound  and  make  more 
money  for  you  .  .  .  you'll  only  be  allowed  to 
leave  $180  in  that  account.  The  other  10 
percent— or  $30— wlU  be  sent  to  the  govern- 
ment.                                           ,      ,  . 

So.  instead  of  having  $200  for  interest 
compounding,  you'll  have  only  $180.  That 
means  there  will  be  less  to  build  on  in  your 
savings  account. 
Why  is  this  happening? 
It's  happening  because  the  government 
doesn't  trust  you  to  pay  your  taxes. 

The  Treasury  Department  says  they  want 
to  withhold  10  percent  from  every  saver's 
and  investor's  dividends  and  interest  pay- 
ments "to  encourage  taxpayer  compliance." 
But  the  Treasury  Department's  own  fig- 
ures show  that  at  least  95  percent  of  us  al- 
ready pay  the  taxes  we  owe  on  Interest  and 
dividend  Income  that  is  subject  to  reporting. 
And  next  year,  virtually  aU  interest  income 
will  be  reported  to  the  IRS. 

So  we  are  being  asked  to  give  up  some  of 
our  earnings  on  interest  and  dividends  be- 
cause the  government  Is  unable  or  unwilling 
to  find  the  small  minority  of  people  who  do 
cheat.  .     „ 

What  will  this  "savings  withholding    cost 

you? 

A  lot.  The  most  conservative  estimates  say 
that  American  savers  and  Investors  will  lose 
$1.5  billion  in  foregone  earnings  on  interest 
and  dividend  earnings. 

These  are  earnings  that  could  be  used  for 
purchases  to  help  American  Industry,  to 
fund  home  mortgages  or  to  finance  business 
borrowing  for  capital  Improvemente.  In- 
stead, they'll  be  sent  straight  to  the  federal 
government  and  that  money  will  be  lost. 

By  the  time  you  take  away  the  interest 
from  the  people,  and  add  the  cost  to  the 
government  and  to  financial  institutions  to 
put  this  "savings  withholding"  into  place, 
the  net  effect  will  be  negative. 

What  are  the  Implications  to  our  economy 
from  "savings  withholding?" 

Not  good.  Americans  now  save  less  of  their 
earnings  than  any  other  developed  coun- 
try—6.6  percent  versus  14.9  percent  in  West 
Germany,  and  16  percent  in  Prance. 

In  a  Behavioral  Science  Research  survey 
taken  nationwide  before  the  bill  was  passed, 
more  than  half  of  the  people  questioned 
said  that  the  10  percent  withholding  tax 
would  discourage  them  from  saving  money. 
Does  this  law  affect  every  one.  or  are 
there  exceptions? 

There  are  exceptions,  but  this  law  affects 
everyone. 

Congress  says  that  senior  citizens  with  a 
tax  liability  of  $1,500  or  less  ($2,500  for  cou- 
ples) and  low-Income  citizens  with  a  tax  11- 
abUlty  of  $600  or  less  ($1,000  for  couples) 
will  be  exempt  from  the  10  percent  with- 
holding. 
But  this  exemption  is  not  automatic. 
You  must  fiU  out  and  file  a  form  with 
each  financial  Institution  from  which  you 
receive  Interest  or  dividends  and  for  each  ac- 
count. 

Someone  with  five  accounts,  for  example, 
at  one  bank  and  one  savings  and  loan  and  a 
money  market  fund  and  stock  in  two  compa- 
nies would  have  to  file  five  exemption  cer- 
tificates—one at  each  Institution. 


That  means  you  must  physically  travel  to 
each  InstituUon.  or  else  write  them  if  you 
are  unable  to  travel. 

If  you  don't— and  are  a  senior  or  a  low- 
income  citizen— you'll  be  subject  ot  unneces- 
sary tax  withholding.  That  means  that  even 
If  you  don't  owe  any  taxes— and  haven't  for 
years— you'll  have  to  file  a  tax  return  to  get 
your  10  percent  Interest  withholding  back 
from  the  government. 

That  also  means  that  you  will  lose  10  per- 
cent of  your  Interest  and  dividend  Income 
each  month— money  that  would  otherwise 
go  to  pay  for  food,  housing  and  medical 
bills. 

Your  privacy  wlU  also  be  Invaded.  There 
are  26  million  people  in  this  country  over 
65.  For  the  first  time  In  our  country's  histo- 
ry, they  will  have  to  swear  to  a  third  person 
that  their  tax  liability  was  less  than  the 
celling  amounts  In  order  to  be  exempt  from 
"savings  withholding."  Is  it  fair  that  their 
bank  teller,  for  example,  should  know  their 
tax  liability?  All  because  of  yet  another  gov- 
ernment regulation? 
How  did  "savings  withholding"  happen? 
Last  summer,  when  Congress  was  working 
on  the  tax  bill,  it  decided  that  it  needed 
more  "revenues"  to  put  on  the  plus  side  of 
the  federal  budget  ledger. 

So— despite  the  protests  of  banks  and 
other  financial  institutions— it  hurriedly 
added  "savings  withholdings."  But  the  fact 
is,  withholding  10  percent  of  citizens'  inter- 
est and  dividend  earnings  is  not  going  to  bal- 
ance the  budget. 

This  law  Is  just  another  variation  of  the 
shell  game  our  government  does  so  well. 
Almost  all  of  the  money  the  government 
withholds  In  1983  will  be  refunded  In  1984. 
And  the  saver  and  Investor  pays  for  this 
shell  game— to  the  time  of  $1.5  billion  In 
lost  Income  on  their  savings  and  Invest- 
ments. 
What  can  be  done? 

Fortunately,  our  political  system  allows 
its  citizens  to  remedy  mistakes  Congress 
makes  in  hurriedly-passed  legislation. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  new  Congress 
we  elected  this  fall  can't  repeal  this  with- 
holding tax  on  savings  and  Investments 
before  It  becomes  effective  next  July  1. 

Write  to  your  Congressman  and  your  Sen- 
ators. 
Help  repeal  this  bad  law  now! 


clal  Institution  where  he  or  she  has  an  ac- 
count. 

Let's  look  at  how  this  would  affect  a  hypo- 
thetical retired  couple.  Say  that  they  had 
five  sources  of  Interest  or  dividend  income— 
a  bank  savings  account,  a  six-month  certifi- 
cate of  deposit  with  a  savings  and  loan  com- 
pany, a  money  market  mutual  fund  and 
stock  In  two  companies  from  which  they  re- 
ceive dividend  income.  That  hypothetical 
couple  would  have  to  file  FIVE  exemption 
certificates— one  at  EACH  institution. 

If  the  couple  failed  to  do  so— either  be- 
cause they  didn't  know  they  had  to  or  be- 
cause they  were  physically  unable  to  reach 
these  Institutions— then  10  percent  of  their 
interest  and  dividend  earnings  would  be 
withheld.  Not  only  would  they  lose  10  per- 
cent of  their  Interest  and  dividend  income 
each  month— money  that  might  otherwise 
go  to  pay  for  food,  housing  and  medical 
bills— but  they  would  have  to  file  a  tax 
return  to  get  their  10  percent  Interest  with- 
holding back  from  the  government. 

Besides  the  fact  that  t>eople  who  haven't 
had  to  file  a  tax  return  In  years  might  sud- 
denly be  thrown  Into  the  tax  system  again, 
there's  another  issue  here  as  well.  That  is 
the  issue  of  invasion  of  their  privacy. 

There  are  26  million  people  In  this  coun- 
try over  the  age  of  65.  For  the  first  time  in 
our  country's  history,  they  will  have  to 
swear  to  a  third  party  that  they  have  a  low 
tax  liability  in  order  to  be  exempt  from  the 
withholding  tax.  How  would  you  like  your 
bank  teller,  who  may  be  your  neighbor  or  a 
member  of  your  church,  to  know  your  tax  li- 
ability? Isn't  this  a  personal  matter? 

Brikting  Materials  on  Withholding  op 
Taxes  on  Interest  and  Dividends 

Last  year,  Congress,  as  part  of  the  Tax 
Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  of  1982 
(TEFRA).  enacted  provisions  which  Impose  ■ 
withholding  at  source  of  taxes  In  Interest 
and  dividend  payments.  Efforts  are  now  un- 
derway to  repeal  the  withholding  provisions 
prior  to  their  July  1.  1983  effective  date." 
This  paper  provides  background  on  the 
withholding  issue  and  details  some  of  the 
arguments  in  favor  of  repealing  withhold- 
ing. 


[Instructions:  Substitute  for  page  4  of  the 

main  speech! 

Senior  Citizen  Speech  Insert 

This  law  calls  for  some  exemptions  from 
withholding.  People  who  are  under  65  who 
have  a  tax  liability  of  $600  or  $1,000  on  a 
joint  return,  or  who  are  over  65  with  a  tax 
UabUity  of  $1,500  or  $2,500  on  a  joint  return, 
may  apply  for  an  exemption  from  withhold- 
ing. 

Many  people  In  this  area  are  senior  citi- 
zens, so  let  me  take  a  few  moments  to  dis- 
cuss how  this  tax  exemption  will  affect 
them.  First,  Uke  many  other  government 
Initiatives,  the  way  the  exemptions  them- 
selves win  be  handled  Is  Just  another  exam- 
ple of  unnecessary  government  intrusion 
into  our  lives. 

The  Treasury  Department  estimates  that 
the  exemption  applies  to  almost  87  percent 
of  our  country's  senior  citizens.  A  couple, 
for  example,  that  had  an  annual  gross 
income  of  $32,300— not  including  Social  Se- 
curity payments— would  be  considered 
"exempt"  under  the  law. 

But  this  exemption  is  not  automatic.  To 
receive  It,  someone  over  65  has  to  fill  out 
and  file  a  government  form  with  each  finan- 


BACKGROUND 

Although  the  Congress  had  many  times  In 
the  past  rejected  withholding  by  decisive 
margins,  withholding  at  source  was  included 
in  TEFRA  on  the  basis  that  it  would  gener- 
ate substantial  amounte  of  additional  reve- 
nue (and  thereby  reduce  the  deficit),  and 
that  it  would  Increase  taxpayer  compliance.  ■ 
During  its  consideration  of  TEFRA,  the 
Senate,  by  a  vote  of  48-47,  narrowly  defeat- 
ed an  amendment  which  would  have  deleted 
withholding  from  the  bill.  Because  of  the- 
unique  circumstances  surrounding  enact- 
ment of  TEFRA,  the  House  was  not  given 
an  opportunity  to  vote  on  the  Issue  of  with- 
holding. 

Under  the  new  law,  virtually  all  payors  of 
interest  and  dividends  will  be  required  to 
deduct  and  withhold  10  percent  when  inter- 
est or  dividends  are  paid  or  credited  to  an 
Individual.  However,  withholding  is  not  re- 
quired If  the  taxpayer  has  fUed  an  "exemp- 
tion" certificate  and  has  Incurred  a  tax  U- 
abillty  of  $600  or  less  in  the  preceding  year 
($1,000  on  a  joint  return),  or  who  is  65  years 
or  older  and  Inciured  a  tax  liability  of 
$1,500  or  less  ($2,500  on  a  joint  return)  in 
the  preceding  year.  In  addition,  withholding 
is  not  required  If  an  Interest  payment  on  an 
annualized  basis  is  $150  or  less. 
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Enactment  of  withholdins  of  taxes  on  in- 
terest and  dividends  was  a  mistake.  The  ob- 
jectives of  increased  taxpayer  compliance 
and  additional  revenue  can  be  substantially 
achieved  without  the  imposition  of  this 
costly,  complicated  and  confusing  scheme. 

WTTHHOLDIRG  IS  NOT  IfKCSSSART  TO  IHCRKASE 
TAZPATZB  COMFUAMCK 

According  to  the  Treasury,  nearly  89  per- 
cent of  taxpayers  pay  the  rates  they  owe  on 
savings  and  Investment  Income.  Moreover,  a 
1981  ms  study  showed  that  taxpayers 
voluntarily  reported  97  percent  of  interest 
and  dividend  income  where  Information  re- 
turns (Form  1099)  were  filed  with  the  IRS 
and  the  Service  matched  the  information 
with  tax  returns.  Simply  stated,  where  in- 
formation returns  are  filed,  compliance  ap- 
proaches 100  percent. 

The  IRS  has  reported  that  it  is  currently 
matching  99%  of  the  information  returns 
which  are  filed  with  the  service  on  magnetic 
tape.  In  fact,  IRS  Commissioner  Egger  testi- 
fied before  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  in  May,  1982:  "If  the  informa- 
tion is  sent  (to  the  IRS)  on  magnetic  media, 
we  are  generally  able  to  match  100  percent 
of  this  information  ..."  In  addition,  it  is 
currently  matching  about  85%  of  the 
"paper"  1099s  fUed  with  the  IRS.  Moreover, 
the  already  "good"  record  of  taxpayer  com- 
pliance may  be  substantially  improved  with- 
out imposing  the  cosU  and  burdens  of  with- 
holding. For  example,  federal  goverrmient 
securities  have,  up  to  now,  been  exempt 
from  the  reporting  requirements  that  have 
long  been  applicable  to  deposits  and  other 
investments.  Individuals  hold  $256  billion  of 
such  securities  and  a  good  portion  of  tax 
revenue  lost  in  past  years  may  well  be 
traced  to  the  fact  that  the  government  Itself 
did  not  issue  1099  forms  on  its  own  securi- 
ties. This  is  now  changed.  TEPRA  contains 
provisions  which  broaden  the  categories  of 
paymenU  subject  to  reporting  (including 
government  securities),  as  well  as  stiffen  the 
penalties  for  noncompliance  with  the  infor- 
mation returns  reporting  system.  These 
changes  can  be  expected  to  substantially  in- 
crease the  level  of  taxpayer  compliance. 
Moreover,  If  this  expanded  reporting  system 
was  coupled  with  an  aggressive  matching  by 
the  IRS  of  Form  1099s  and  tax  returns, 
overall  compliance  may  well  reach  almost 
100  percent. 

WITRHOLDtNG  WILL  BE  COSTLY  TO  SAVERS,  Ilf- 
VESTOHS,  IWSTITDTIOHS,  AMD  THE  RATION'S 
BCONOIIT 

Approximately  75  percent  of  all  individual 
fliers  receive  refunds.  These  people, 
through  overwithholdlng,  already  pay  the 
taxes  due  on  their  savings  and  investment 
income.  For  them,  withholding  will  be  a  new 
tax  and  will  be  tantamount  to  giving  an  ad- 
ditional interest-free  loan  to  the  govern- 
ment. Withholding  will  also  discourage  sav- 
ings and  Investments.  By  removing  savings 
that  would  otherwise  be  on  deposit,  the 
yield  on  investments  will  be  reduced.  While 
the  cost  to  the  taxpayer  in  lost  compound- 
ing may  be  small  on  an  individual  basis,  the 
cost  to  the  economy  as  a  whole  is  massive. 
Dividend  and  interest  payments  last  year 
were  approximately  $525  billion  and  with- 
holding is  estimated  to  remove  $30  billion 
from  the  private  capital  marlcets— at  the 
very  time  the  economy  is  trying  to  pull  out 
of  the  recession. 

Withholding  wai  be  very  costly  to  finan- 
cial Institutions  and  other  payors  of  divi- 
dends and  Interest.  Based  on  a  survey  of  350 
commercial  banks,  savings  and  loan  associa- 


tions, and  mutual  savings  banks,  the  ac- 
counting firm  Peat,  Marwick.  Mitchell  & 
Co.  estimates  that  start-up  costs  will  be  in 
the  range  of  $200,000  to  $400,000  for  each 
institution.  The  "float"  provided  by  the  reg- 
ulations is  expected  to  compensate  institu- 
tions for  less  than  10  percent  of  these  costs, 
according  to  the  same  survey.  The  balance 
of  these  costs  will  necessarily  be  reflected  in 
reduced  federal  income  taxes  resulting  from 
their  Impact  on  earnings  and  profits,  higher 
interest  rates,  and  increased  service  charges. 
This  cost  should  be  tested  against  the  ben- 
efit to  be  gained  from  withholding.  In  his 
testimony  before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  in  May,  1982,  IRS  Com- 
missioner Egger  stated  that  the  "tax  gap" 
for  interest  and  dividend  payments  for  1981 
was  $8.2  blUion.  of  which  $4.1  billion  was  in- 
terest. Extrapolating  from  the  Peat,  Mar- 
wick, Mitchell  <fc  Co.  study,  this  would  mean 
that  the  costs  to  the  commercial  banking  In- 
dustry alone  could  exceed  the  total  tax  gap 
for  interest. 

WITMHOLDIMG  IS  COMPUCATXD  AMD  CONPUSmO 

The  law  provides  for  an  exemption  system 
whereby  certain  elderly  taxpayers  and  per- 
sons with  low  tax  liability  can  file  an  ex- 
emption form.  However,  It  will  be  up  to  each 
Individual  to  keep  track  of  the  exemption 
status  of  each  source  of  dividend  and  inter- 
est Income  and  notify  payors  of  changes  In 
status.  Moreover,  in  order  to  claim  an  ex- 
emption, a  taxpayer  will  have  to  declare 
that  he  or  she  meets  the  age  and  tax  liabil- 
ity requirements.  The  disclosure  of  sensitive 
information  alx)ut  income  and  age  will  un- 
doubtedly be  an  embarrassing  invasion  of 
privacy  for  many.  Finally,  and  because  the 
exempUon  is  keyed  to  tax  UabUity  in  the 
past  year,  tax  will  be  withheld  from  people 
whose  incomes  decline  in  the  current  year 
such  as  retirees  or  people  who  lose  their 
Jobs  or  become  111  and  can  no  longer  work. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  payors  of  inter- 
est and  dividends,  the  exemption  system  will 
create  a  blizzard  of  paperwork.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  more  than  400  million  differ- 
ent Interest  and  dividend  bearing  Invest- 
ments will  require  either  withholding  or  the 
precessing  of  exemption  certificates.  All  div- 
idend and  interest  paying  Institutions  will 
have  to  develop  expertise  in  the  new  law 
and  its  regulations.  ^  They  will  have  to 
change  data  processing  systems,  reallocate 
personnel  and  train  them  to  handle  exemp- 
tion certificates. 

WITHHOLDING  MAT  NOT  DELIVER  THE 
ANTICIPATED  REVENUES 

As  noted,  there  is  great  uncertainty  about 
the  extent  to  which  the  public  will  claim 
the  exemptions  specified.  In  addition,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  taxpayers  with 
sizable  unearned  income— those  who  pay 
quarterly  estimated  taxes— may  adjust  their 
estimates  to  compensate  for  amounts  being 
withheld  on  interest  and  dividends.  Further- 
more, start-up  and  maintenance  administra- 
tion costs  by  businesses  paying  Interest  and 
dividends  are  eligible  corporate  tax  ex- 
penses—thus diminishing  revenues  through 
business  credits  and  deductions.  And,  not  to 
be  overlooked,  the  welcome  decline  in 
market  Interest  rates  means,  necessarily, 
less  revenue  wlttiheld  from  payors  of  inter- 
est. 

CONCLUSION 

In  sum,  withholding  of  taxes  on  Interest 
and  dividend  income  is  not  cost-effective,  is 
unfair  and  is  counterproductive  to  the  goal 
of  encouraging  savings  and  Investments. 
Certainly,  no  one  favors  tax  evasion.  Com- 
pliance can  and  should  be  improved.  Federal 
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deficits  should  be  reduced.  However,  with- 
holding is  not  the  proper  means  to  reach 
these  goals. 

Legislation  has  been  introduced  in  both 
the  House  and  Senate  to  repeal  witiihold- 
ing.  In  the  House,  over  59  separate  bills 
have  been  Introduced.  Including  H.R.  500, 
principally  sponsored  by  Representative 
Norman  E.  D' Amours  (D-N.H.),  which  has 
182  cosponsors.  In  the  Senate,  8  bills  have 
been  introduced,  including  S.  222,  sponsored 
by  Senator  Robert  W.  Kasten  (R-Wis.), 
which  has  26  cosponsors,  and  S.  39,  spon- 
sored by  Senator  I>avid  Boren  (D-Okla.), 
which  is  cosponsored  by  12  other  Senators. 

In  the  private  sectors,  the  withholding 
repeal  effort  has  the  active  support  of 
almost  every  financial  trade  group,  share- 
holder representatives  and  associations  rep- 
resenting retired  groups. 

[Instructions:  Retype  on  your  Bank  letter- 
head: fill  In  spaces;  distribute  to  local 
media] 

Interest  Withholding  to  Cost  Savers 

Billions  op  Dollars 
Washington.— Savers  and  Investors  wiU 
lose  $1.5  billion  a  year  beginning  July  1 
under  a  new  law  requiring  t>anks  and  other 
financial  Institutions  to  withhold  10  percent 
of  Interest  and  dividend  payments,  a  bank- 
ing expert  said  today. 

(Name),  (title)  of  (name  of  bank),  told  the 
(name  of  organization)  that  the  new  with- 
holding provision  is  a  "consumer  volcano 
that's  about  to  erupt." 

"People  are  just  beginning  to  realize  that 
the  widely  publicized  10  percent  tax  cut 
next  July  wiU  be  accompanied  by  the  gov- 
ernment's withholding  10  percent  of  their 
interest  earnings  on  their  savings  and  in- 
vestments," he/she  said. 

(Name)  added  that  Congress,  after  repeat- 
edly defeating  similar  proposals  over  the 
past  40  years,  passed  the  legislation  this 
summer  ostensibly  to  Increase  the  level  of 
taxpayer  compUance  In  the  area  of  divi- 
dends. 

However,  he/she  said,  the  Treasury  De- 
partment reports  that  at  least  95  percent  of 
taxpayers  already  pay  taxes  on  interest  and 
dividend  Income  that  Is  subject  to  reporting. 
And  75  percent  of  Individual  tax  returns 
submitted  end  up  with  refunds. 

"Therefore,"  said  (name),  "it  is  pretty  ob- 
vious that  instead  of  real  Income  to  the 
Treasury,  there  will  be  a  surge  of  imreal 
new  money  to  the  government  in  1983,  most 
of  which  will  have  to  be  returned  to  taxpay- 
ers the  following  year." 

Because  the  loss  of  income  in  Interest  and 
dividend  compounding  will  exceed  $1.5  bil- 
lion, "most  people  who  save  and  Invest  will 
be  punished  for  saving,"  (name)  charged. 
"What  we  have  here  is  a  disincentive  for 
saving  and  investment." 

The  new  law  allows  some  exemptions  from 
the  withholding  provision.  People  who  are 
under  65  and  have  a  tax  liability  of  $600 
($1,000  on  a  Joint  return),  and  people  over 
65  with  a  tax  liability  of  $1,500  ($2,500  on  a 
Joint  return),  may  apply  for  an  exemption 
from  withholding. 

However,  (name)  said,  "The  way  those  ex- 
emptions will  be  handled  is  just  another  ex- 
ample of  unnecessary  government  intrusion 
into  our  Uves."  Piling  for  exemption  wUl  be 
the  sole  responsibility  of  the  consumer  and 
not  that  of  the  financial  institution. 

To  qualify  for  an  exemption,  people  have 
to  go  to  the  banks  and  give  a  bank  employee 
a  form  on  which  they  have  sworn  that  their 
tax  liability  for  the  previous  year  was  less 


than  the  ceiling  amounts.  Tills  raises  a  seri- 
ous privacy  issue,  (name)  charged. 

"How  would  you  like  your  bank  teller, 
who  may  be  your  neighbor  or  a  member  of 
your  church,  to  see  how  much  tax  you  pay? 
In  addition,  you  will  have  to  file  an  exemp- 
tion form  for  each  account." 

Besides  the  enormous  expense  to  taxpay- 
ers In  the  loss  of  Interest  compounded  and 
the  privacy  issue  for  those  who  qualify  for 
exemptions,  (name)  added  that  another 
flaw  In  the  withholding  provision  is  that  it 
shows  no  promise  for  Improving  compli- 
ance—the reason  that  Congress  gave  for 
passing  the  law  in  the  first  place. 

(Name)  explained  that  the  tax  Uw  also  in- 
cludes new  provisions  to  broaden  "informa- 
tion reporting"— the  process  by  which  banks 
and  other  financial  institutions  report  Inter- 
est payments  to  the  IRS. 

(Name)  said  that  the  (name  of  bank)  sup- 
ported the  provisions  to  broaden  Informa- 
tion reporting.  It  would  be  far  more  useful 
In  Improving  compliance  than  withholding 
10  percent  of  interest  payments,  "which  pe- 
nalizes millions  of  honest  taxpayers,"  he/ 
she  said. 

"The  whole  principle  behind  withholding 
on  Interest  and  dividends  Is  an  Insult," 
(name)  said.  "The  Implication  is  that  you 
and  I  cannot  be  trusted  to  pay  the  taxes  we 

owe."  ^  ,    _ 

(Name)  urged  that  people  write  their  Con- 
gressional represenUtives  about  the  10  per- 
cent withholding  on  Interest  and  dividends. 
"If  there  Is  a  strong  national  protest  from 
the  people  back  home,  our  Congressmen 
and  Senators  will  have  no  choice  but  to 
repeal  this  bad  law,"  he/she  said. 

"TeU  them  in  clear,  unequivocal  language 
that  we  would  rather  have  Uncle  Sam  trust 
us  and  not  be  raiding  our  savings  accounU. 
"The  government  wants  a  piece  of  our  sav- 
ings. Instead,  let's  give  Congress  a  piece  of 
our  mind." 


The  Government  Wants  a  Piece  of  Ooh 
Savings 

There's  something  I'd  like  to  talk  with 
you  about  that's  part  of  the  tax  legislation 
passed  this  year.  This  part  of  the  new  tax 
law  did  not  receive  a  lot  of  attention,  but  I 
believe  It's  a  consumer  volcano  that  Is  about 
to  erupt. 

A  part  of  the  new  law  due  to  go  Into  effect 
in  July  of  next  year  requires  you  to  make  a 
mandatory  Interest-loan  to  the  government. 
This  will  happen— and  you  will  have  no 
choice  In  the  matter— because  the  govern- 
ment will  be  requiring  all  Institutions  that 
make  Interest  and  dividend  payments  to 
their  individual  customers  to  withhold  for 
federal  taxes  ten  percent  of  the  interest  and 
dividends  you  have  earned. 

This  means  that  the  government  will  have 
free  use  of  your  money.  It  means  you  and  I 
and  the  other  Americans  who  earn  Interest 
or  dividends  will  lose  a  lot  of  money.  Savers 
and  Investors  will  lose  an  estimated  $1.5  bil- 
lion in  reinvestment  and  compounding  on 
their  earnings. 

On  July  1,  1983,  the  government  will  cut 
taxes  by  10  percent.  On  the  same  day,  the 
government  will  reach  Into  your  savings  ac- 
count to  withhold  10  percent  of  your  Inter- 
est earnings.  ..  ,.,  J 
What  is  the  government's  purpose  behlii0 
this  law,  which  by  the  way  has  repeatedly 
been  defeated  in  Congress  over  the  years? 
The  sUted  purpose  is  to  Increase  the  level 
of  reporting  on  this  Income. 

But  let's  look  at  the  facts.  According  to 
the  Treasury  Department,  Taxpayers  are  al- 
ready paying  taxes  on  95  percent  of  their  In- 


terest and  dividend  income  that  is  subject  to 
reporting.  When  you  consider  that  approxi- 
mately 76  percent  of  Individual  tax  returns 
submitted  end  up  with  refunds,  it  is  pretty 
obvious  that  instead  of  real  income  to  the 
Treasury,  there  will  be  a  surge  of  unreal 
new  money  In  1983,  most  of  which  wUl  have 
to  be  returned  to  the  taxpayers  the  follow- 
ing year.  This  means  most  people  who  do 
save  and  invest,  people  who  put  their  dollars 
away  for  their  own  future,  will  be  punished 
for  saving. 

What  we  have  here  is  a  disincentive  for 
savings  and  Investment. 

This  law  calls  for  some  exemptions  from 
withholding.  But  the  way  exemptions  will 
be  handled  is  Just  another  example  of  un- 
necessary government  Intrusion  into  our 
lives.  People  who  are  under  65  who  have  a 
tax  liability  of  $800  or  $1,000  on  a  Joint 
return,  or  who  are  over  65  with  a  tax  liabil- 
ity of  $1,500  or  $2,500  on  a  Joint  return  may 
wply  for  exemption  from  withholding. 

But  the  procedure  for  getting  an  exemp- 
tion brings  up  a  major  privacy  concern.  To 
qualify  for  an  exemption,  you  have  to  go  to 
your  bank  and  hand  the  teller  a  form  on 
which  you  have  sworn  you  have  low  tax  li- 
ability. How  would  you  like  your  bank  teUer, 
who  may  be  your  neighbor  or  a  member  of 
your  church,  to  see  how  much  tax  you  pay? 
Isn't  this  a  personal  matter?  In  addition, 
you  will  have  to  file  an  exemption  form  for 
each  account. 

Banks  and  other  Institutions  that  pay  In- 
terest and  dividends  to  Individuals  will  be 
responsible  for  withholding  this  money  for 
the  IRS.  There  will  be  enormous  expense  In- 
volved for  these  Institutions  to  develop  and 
put  into  place  a  system  that  would  take  into 
account  the  vast  array  of  investments  and 
financial  services  offered  to  the  public.  Of 
course  the  Institutions  would  have  no  choice 
but  to  pass  these  expenses  along  to  their 
customers  In  the  form  of  higher  service  fees 
and  lower  yields. 

Literally,  the  government  will  be  picking 
the  taxpayers'  pockets.  I'll  bet  not  many  of 
you  were  aware  that  the  tax  law  Congress 
passed  on  August  19  gave  the  government 
permission  to  loot  your  savings  account.  I 
don't  know  about  all  of  you,  but  I  know  I 
didn't  give  my  consent. 

The  ABA  believes  that  besides  taking 
money  away  from  people  who  save  and 
invest  it,  and  besides  the  problem  with  the 
privacy  issue  for  those  who  would  qualify 
for  exemptions,  the  other  fUw  in  the  plan  Is 
that  it  shows  little  or  no  promise  for  im- 
proving compliance.  The  ABA  believes  that 
improved  compliance  will  be  accomplished 
through  the  puts  of  this  bill  that  broaden 
information  reporting.  This  means  banks 
and  other  institutions  will  be  required  to 
file  more  reporting  forms  and  the  IRS  will 
be  required  to  Improve  Its  recordkeeping. 
These  approaches  are  much  more  effective 
than  withholding,  which  penalizes  millions 
of  taxpayers. 

And  besides  costing  savers  and  Investors 
$1.5  billion  in  lost  reinvestment  and  com- 
pounding, advance  withholding  will  cost  the 
treasury  millions  of  tax  dollars  it  could  be 
earning  on  taxes  payable  on  those  earnings. 
The  whole  principle  behind  withholding 
on  interest  and  dividends  Is  an  Insult,  when 
you  really  think  about  It.  The  Implication  Is 
that  you  and  I  cannot  be  trusted  to  pay  the 
taxes  we  owe.  I  think  the  Congress  and  the 
Administration  got  It  backwards.  It's  not 
trust  In  the  American  people  that  should  be 
questioned— it's  whether  we  can  trust  our 
government. 


What  can  we  do  about  this  law?  What  can 
we  do  if  we  choose  not  to  give  the  govern- 
ment a  gift  from  our  own  bank  accounts? 

What  we  can  do,  all  of  us,  is  make  sure 
that  our  representatives  in  Washington 
know  how  we  feel  about  making  an  interest- 
free  loan  to  the  Treasury.  The  lost  Income 
to  savers  and  Investors,  the  expense  that 
banks  and  other  Institutions  would  be 
forced  to  pass  along,  and  the  obvious  inabil- 
ity of  this  provision  to  achieve  even  its 
stated  goal— all  of  these  points  must  be 
made  to  our  represenUtives  in  Washington. 
Our  representative  will  yield  to  reason  and 
repeal  this  law  if  we  make  sure  our  voices 
are  heard  in  Washington. 

The  advantage  of  living  in  a  democracy  is 
that  the  Congress  ultimately  must  repre- 
sent the  will  of  the  people.  That  means,  if 
there  is  a  strong  national  protest  from  the 
people  back  home,  our  Congressmen  and 
Senators  will  have  no  choice  but  to  repeal 
this  bad  law.  The  way  to  force  our  repre- 
senUtives to  repeal  tWs  law  is  to  write  to 
them.  Tell  them  how  you  feel  about  the 
government  raiding  your  savings  account. 
Urge  them  to  repeal  this  law  before  it  goes 
into  effect.  I'm  talking  about  your  Congress- 
men. I'm  talking  about  the  Senators  from 
this  sUte. 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  Senate 
Majority  Leader  should  also  be  made  aware 
of  how  taxpayers  feel  about  the  Oovem- 
ment's  lack  of  trust  In  us.  I'm  going  to  give 
you  their  addresses  right  now,  and  I  hope 
you'll  write  them  down  and  get  a  letter  out 
this  week.  You  can  write  to  Senate  Majority 
Leader  Howard  Baker  at  Room  4123,  Dlrk- 
sen  Senate  Office  Building.  The  ZIP  is 
20510. 

You  can  write  to  the  Speaker  of  the  . 
House  Thomas  P.  O'Neill  at  Room  2231, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building.  The  ZIP  is 
20510. 

I'd  like  to  Issue  a  challenge  to  you.  Ask  • 
your  Congressmen— and  your  Senators— to 
commit  themselves  on  this  Issue.  Let  them 
know  that  this  issue  is  Important  enough  to 
sway  your  vote.  All  the  men  and  women  sit- 
ting In  Congress  are  there  because  we  elect 
them.  That's  why  their  continued  opportu- 
nity to  respresent  us  rests  on  their  being  re- 
sponsive to  us— to  their  constituents.  That's 
why  we  must  tell  them  In  clear,  unequivocal 
language  that  we  would  rather  have  Uncle 
Sam  trust  us  and  not  be  raiding  our  savings 
accounts.  We  have  the  time  for  a  grassroots 
movement  to  get  this  repealed.  But  it  can 
only  happen  if  we  speak  up  now. 

The  Government  wants  a  piece  of  our  sav- 
ings. Instead,  let's  give  Congress  a  piece  of 
our  mind. 


[Instructions:  Retype  on  your  Bank  letter- 
head; flU  in  spaces;  distribute  to  local 
media] 
10  Percent  Interest  WrrHHOLDiNG  "Exemp- 
TioN"  Still  Affects  Elderly,  Banker 
Says 

«nty).— Savers  and  Investors  will  lose 
some  $1.5  bUllon  a  year  beginning  next  July 
1  under  a  new  law  requiring  banks  and 
other  financial  institutions  to  withhold  10 
percent  of  interest  and  dividend  payments,  a 
banking  expert  said  today. 

(Name  of  banker),  (title)  of  the  (name  of 
bank)  told  the  (name  of  organization)  that 
the  new  withholding  provision  is  "a  con- 
sumer volcano  that's  about  to  erupt." 

"People  are  just  beginning  to  realize  that 
the  widely  publicized  10  percent  tax  cut 
next  July  will  be  accompanied  by  the  gov- 
ernment's withholding  10  percent  of  their 
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Intereat  «amlngn  on  their  savinss  and 
vestments."  he/she  said. 

Even  though  almost  90  percent  of  the  26 
million  senior  citizens  in  this  country  are  of- 
ficially "exempt"  from  the  law,  they  will  be 
directly  affected  by  the  exemption  provi- 
sions, he/she  said. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  exemption  proc- 
ess is  Just  another  example  of  unnecessary 
government  intrusion  into  our  lives," 
(name)  said. 

If  a  retired  couple  had  five  sources  of  in- 
terest or  dividend  Income— a  banlc  savings 
account,  a  six-month  certificate  of  deposit 
from  a  savings  and  loan,  a  money  market 
mutual  fund  and  stocks  in  two  companies 
from  which  they  receive  dividends,  that 
couple  would  have  to  file  five  exemption 
certlflcates — one  at  each  income  source. 

Should  this  couple  fail  to  file  these  forms, 
(name)  said,  either  because  they  didn't 
know  they  had  to  or  because  they  were 
physically  unable  to,  the  10  percent  of  their 
Interest  and  dividend  earnings  would  be 
withheld. 

"Not  only  would  they  lose  10  percent  of 
their  Interest  and  dividend  income  each 
month— money  that  might  otherwise  go  to 
pay  for  food,  housing,  and  medical  bills— but 
they  would  have  to  file  a  tax  return  to  get 
their  10  percent  withholding  back  from  the 
government."  (name)  charged. 

(Name)  also  said  that  the  exemption  proc- 
ess raised  a  serious  privacy  issue.  To  qualify 
for  an  exemption,  people  have  to  go  to  their 
banks  or  other  financial  institutions  and 
give  a  bank  employee  a  form  on  which  they 
have  sworn  that  their  tax  liability  for  the 
previous  year  was  less  than  the  ceiling 
amounts. 

"How  would  you  like  your  bank  teUer, 
who  may  be  your  neighbor  or  a  member  of 
your  church,  to  see  how  much  tax  you 
pay?",  (name)  said.  (He/she)  noted  that  this 
was  the  first  time  in  our  country's  tiistory 
that  such  a  third  person  disclosure  of  tax,  li- 
ability had  ever  been  required. 

People  who  do  not  qualify  for  an  exemp- 
tion will  lose  the  use  of  10  percent  of  their 
interest  and  dividend  earnings  that  would 
otherwise  have  been  compounded,  (name) 
said.  "Savers  and  investors  will  lose  some 
$1.5  billion  a  year,"  (name)  charged.  "What 
we  have  here  is  a  disincentive  for  savings 
and  investment." 

(Name)  urged  that  people  write  their  Con- 
gressional representatives  about  the  10  per- 
cent withholding  on  interest  and  dividends. 
"If  there  is  a  strong  national  protest  from 
the  people  back  home,  our  Congressmen 
and  Senators  will  have  no  choice  but  to 
repeal  this  bad  law."  he/she  said. 

"The  government  wants  a  piece  of  our  sav- 
ings. Instead,  let's  give  Congress  a  piece  of 
our  mind." 

[Instructions:  Substitute  for  page  4  of  the 
main  speech] 

Speech  Insert  To  Be  Used  m  Areas  op  High 
Unemplotmeict 

This  law  calls  for  some  exemptions  from 
withholding.  People  who  are  over  65  with  a 
tax  liabUity  of  $1,500  or  $2,500  on  a  Joint 
return— the  elderly— and  people  who  are 
under  65  who  have  a  tax  liability  of  $600  or 
$1,000  on  a  Joint  return— the  low-income 
group— may  apply  for  an  exemption  from 
withholding. 

As  you  know  only  too  well,  this  country  is 
suffering  from  its  worst  unemployment 
since  the  Depression.  This  area  has  been  es- 
pecially hard-hit.  I'd  like  to  take  a  few  min- 
utes to  discuss  how  the  "low  income"  ex- 


emption might  affect  people  out  of  work  be- 
cause, like  so  many  other  government  initia- 
tives, the  way  this  exemption  itself  will  be 
handled  is  Just  another  example  of  unneces- 
sary government  intrusion  into  our  lives. 

For  example,  the  Treasury  Department 
estimates  that  a  family  of  four  with  an 
income  of  $10,000  or  less  would  be  exempt 
from  10  percent  tax  withholding.  That  cer- 
tainly seems  fair. 

But  the  "low-income"  exemption  won't 
even  apply  to  a  number  of  people  who  are 
out  of  work.  That's  because  many  unem- 
ployed people  will  have  a  much  higher  tax 
liability  than  $600  on  a  single  return  or 
$1,000  on  a  Joint  return.  To  declare  tax  li- 
abUity limits,  people  have  to  use  the  previ- 
ous year's  return— a  tax  return  when  they 
may  liave  been  working.  So  they  will  not  be 
eligible  for  the  low-income  exemption. 

This  is  especially  unfortunate  when  you 
consider  that  unemployed  people  are  often 
forced  to  fall  back  on  their  savings— money 
that  they  have  been  carefully  putting  away 
for  their  children's  education  or  their  own 
retirement. 

Many  unemployed  people  are  now  living 
from  month  to  month  on  the  interest  these 
funds  produce.  Starting  next  July  1,  if  they 
do  not  meet  the  exemption  standards,  their 
interest  income  wlU  be  reduced  by  10  per- 
cent. This  is  money  that  would  otherwise  go 
to  help  pay  for  food,  medical  bills  and  hous- 
ing—money that  is  essential  for  a  family  to 
help  them  survive  these  rough  times. 

Second,  assimie  that  the  unemployed 
person  does  meet  the  criteria  for  exemption. 
We've  all  been  made  aware  of  the  Inherent 
emotional  effects  of  unemplojrment— the  in- 
creased stress,  the  embarrassment,  the 
sense  of  loss  of  dignity  and  self-worth.  Now. 
under  the  10  percent  withholding  exemp- 
tion procedure,  we  can  add  to  this  Utany  of 
bad  feelings  the  loss  of  privacy. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  an  exemption, 
people  have  to  fill  out  and  fUe  a  form  at 
each  institution  where  they  have  an  ac- 
count. On  tills  form,  which  they  hand  to 
the  bank  employee,  they  have  to  swear  that 
their  tax  iiabiUty  is  below  the  ceUing  limits. 

That  means  for  the  first  time  in  our  coun- 
try's history,  people  will  have  to  reveal  to  a 
third  person  their  tax  liability  limits.  This 
isn't  even  required  with  wage  withholding! 

How  would  you  like  your  bank  teller,  who 
may  be  your  neighbor  or  a  member  of  your 
church,  to  know  your  tax  liability?  Isn't  this 
a  personal  matter?  Is  it  fair  to  add  this 
burden  to  the  many  burdens  our  country's 
unemployed  people  already  face? 

(Instructions:  Press  release  to  be  used  in 

high  unemployment  areas.  Fill  in  blanks. 

To  be  retyped  on  your  bank  letterhead 

and  released  to  the  press] 
Unemployed  May  Be  Hit  Hard  by  10- 
I'ERCENT  Savings  Withholdings 

(City).— Savers  and  Investors  will  lose 
some  $1.5  bilion  a  year  beginning  next  July 
1  under  a  new  law  requiring  twnlcs  and 
other  financial  institutions  to  withhold  10 
percent  of  interest  and  dividend  payments,  a 
banking  expert  said  today. 

(Name  of  banker),  (title)  of  the  (name  of 
bank),  told  the  (name  of  organization)  that 
the  new  withholding  provision  is  "a  con- 
simaer  volcano  that's  about  to  erupt. 

"People  are  Just  beginning  to  realize  that 
the  widely-publicized  10  percent  tax  cut 
next  July  will  be  accompanied  by  the  gov- 
ernment's witliholding  10  percent  of  their 
earnings  on  their  savings  and  investments," 
he/she  said. 


The  law  calls  for  some  exemptions  from 
withholding,  (name)  said.  People  who  are 
over  65  with  a  tax  liability  of  $1,500  or 
$2,500  on  a  Joint  return— the  elderly— and 
people  who  are  under  65  who  have  a  tax  li- 
ability of  $600  or  $1,000  on  a  Joint  return— 
the  low-income  group— may  apply  for  an  ex- 
emption from  withholding. 

"This  country  is  suffering  from  its  worst 
unemployment  since  the  Depression.  Your 
area  has  been  especially  hard  hit,"  said 
(name).  "Like  so  many  other  government 
initiatives,  the  way  this  exemption  itself  will 
be  handled  is  Just  another  example  of  un- 
necessary government  intrusion  into  our 
lives." 

(Name)  cited  Treasury  Department  fig- 
ures showing  that  a  family  of  four  with  an 
income  of  $10,000  or  less  would  be  exempt 
from  the  savings  withholdings. 

"But  the  low-income  exemption  won't 
even  apply  to  a  number  of  people  who  are 
out  of  work.  That's  l>ecause  many  unem- 
ployed people  will  have  a  much  higher  tax 
liability  than  the  ceiling  limits.  To  declare 
tax  liability  limits,  people  have  to  use  the 
previous  year's  return— a  tax  return  when 
they  may  have  been  working.  So  they  will 
not  be  eligible  for  the  low-income  exemp- 
tion," (name)  said. 

"This  is  especially  unfortunate  when  you 
consider  that  unemployed  people  are  often 
forced  to  fall  back  on  their  savings— money 
that  they  liave  been  carefully  putting  away 
for  their  children's  education  or  their  own 
retirement. 

"Many  unemployed  people  are  now  living 
from  month-to-month  on  the  Interest  these 
funds  produce.  Starting  next  July  1,  if  they 
do  not  meet  the  exemption  standards,  their 
interest  income  will  be  reduced  by  10  per- 
cent. This  is  money  that  would  otherwise  go 
to  help  pay  for  food,  medical  bills  and  hous- 
ing—money that  is  essential  for  a  family  to 
help  them  survive  these  rough  times." 

(Name)  also  pointed  out  that  there  was  a 
serious  privacy  issue  for  those  people  who 
do  qualify  for  exemptions.  In  order  to  be 
exempt  from  savings  withholdings,  people 
have  to  fill  out  and  file  a  government  form 
swearing  that  their  tax  liability  is  below  the 
ceiling  limits. 

"That  means  for  the  first  time  in  our 
country's  history,  people  will  have  to  reveal 
to  a  third  person  their  tax  Uability.  TIiIb 
isn't  even  required  with  wage  withholding," 
(name)  said. 

Congress  passed  the  10  percent  withhold- 
ing provision  ostensibly  to  improve  taxpayer 
compliance,  (name)  said.  However,  he/she 
noted  that  the  Treasury  Department's  own 
figures  show  that  at  least  95  percent  of  all 
taxpayers  already  pay  taxes  on  interest  and 
dividend  income  that  is  subject  to  reporting. 
"What  we  have  here  is  a  disincentive  for 
savings  and  investment,"  (name)  charged. 

He/she  urged  that  people  write  to  their 
Congressional  representatives  about  the  10 
percent  witliholding  on  interest  and  divi- 
dends. "If  there  is  a  strong  national  protest 
from  the  people  back  home.  Congress  will 
have  no  choice  but  to  repeal  this  bad  law," 
he/she  said. 

"Tell  them  in  clear,  unequivocal  language 
that  we  would  rather  have  Uncle  Sam  trust 
us  and  not  be  raiding  our  savings  accounts. 

"The  government  wants  a  piece  of  our  sav- 
ings. Instead,  let's  give  Congress  a  piece  of 
our  minds." 
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[Instructions:  Retype  on  your  letterhead 
and  send  with  personal  note  to  your  news- 
paper editor] 

Withholdiiig:  A  Bad  Law 
About  40  years  ago.  Congress  passed  a  law 
requiring  that  federal  Income  taxes  be  di- 
rectly withheld  from  paychecks,  instead  of 
being  paid  at  the  end  of  the  year.  It  was 
then  called  an  "emergency"  measure  to  help 
finance  World  War  n. 

Last  summer,  as  part  of  a  bill  to  raise  fed- 
eral revenues.  Congress  decreed  that  taxes 
will  also  have  to  be  withheld  at  a  rate  of  10 
percent— against  interest  on  savings  and  div- 
idend payments. 

A  part  of  the  new  law  due  to  go  into  effect 
in  July  of  next  year  will  require  all  institu- 
tions that  make  interest  or  dividend  pay- 
ments to  their  customers  to  withhold  10 
percent  for  federal  taxes. 

This  part  of  the  law  goes  Into  effect  on 
July  1,  1983,  and  as  a  result,  savers  and  in- 
vestors viriU  lose  at  least  $1.5  bUUon  a  year. 
How  will  it  affect  you  as  an  individual? 
Let's  say  that  you  are  due  a  $200  interest 
payment  in  July  and  you  plan  to  leave  it  in 
your  bank  to  compound  and  make  money 
for  you.  Under  the  plan,  you  will  have  the 
use  of  only  $180  of  your  Interest  payment. 
The  other  10  percent,  $20,  will  be  withheld 
for  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  You  will 
have  lower  earnings  to  build  on.  In  fact,  it  is 
estimated  that  the  pubUc  will  lose  at  least 
$1.5  bUllon  because  of  lost  compounding  and 
dividend  reinvestment  opportunities. 

The  government  says  that  its  purpose  in 
raiding  your  savings  is  to  crack  down  on  tax 
cheaters. 
Let's  look  at  the  facts. 
Since  1962,  federal  law  has  required 
banks,  other  financial  institutions  and  cor- 
porations to  report  to  the  IRS  records  of  in- 
terest and  dividends  paid  to  the  public.  At 
the  end  of  the  year,  the  pubUc  receives  from 
the  paying  institution  a  copy  of  these  re- 
ports, caUed  1099  forms.  The  public  is  re- 
quired by  law  to  report  and  pay  taxes  on 
this  "1099"  income  when  they  file  their 
taxes  at  the  end  of  the  year.  To  ensure  com- 
pliance, the  IRS  generally  matches  the  1099 
forms  provided  by  institutions  against  indi- 
vidual tax  returns. 

The  IRS  reports  a  96.7  percent  compli- 
ance rate. 

However,  because  1099  reports  have  not 
been  required  for  all  payments  of  dividends 
and  interest,  total  taxpayer  compliance  on 
all  forms  of  Interest  and  dividend  income 
has  been  less  than  96.7  percent;  specificaUy, 
according  to  the  IRS.  it  has  been  around  85 
percent.  That  is  because  1099  reporting  has 
not  been  required  for  Treasury  bills  and 
bonds.  Jumbo  Cn>s  ($100,000  denominations 
and  up)  and  other  types  of  bonds  and  certif- 
icates which  have  not  been  subject  to  regis- 
tration requirements. 

Under  separate  provisions  of  TEPRA. 
however,  virtually  all  forms  of  interest  and 
dividends  must  be  reported  by  paying  insti- 
tutions to  the  mS,  thus  eliminating  these 
potential  avenues  of  tax  evasion. 

If  one  is  only  concerned  about  cracking 
down  on  tax  cheats,  then  withholding  repre- 
sents major  overkill.  If  the  IRS  is  failing  to 
adequately  match  1099s  with  Individual  tax 
returns,  the  burden  is  on  them  to  remedy 
the  system,  rather  than  on  the  public  to  for- 
feit "up  front"  10  percent  of  this  income. 

Furthermore,  the  IRS  also  says  that 
about  75  percent  of  individual  tax  returns 
end  up  with  refunds. 

If  most  people  pay  their  taxes  and  if  most 
returns  end  up  with  refunds,  why  Is  the  IRS 
after  part  of  your  savings? 


It  is  going  to  all  tills  trouble— and  impos- 
ing trouble  and  cost  on  you— so  that  the 
government  can  use  the  money  in  1983. 
Most  of  it  will  be  returned  to  the  taxpayers 
the  following  year  and,  in  the  long  run,  the 
plan  will  do  nothing  to  solve  the  govern- 
ment's financial  problems.  The  plan,  howev- 
er, will  give  the  government  an  Interest-free 
loan  from  you. 

There  are  more  than  financial  consider- 
ations at  stake  here,  however. 

When  you  think  about  it,  the  principle 
the  Treasury  is  using  to  Justify  witliholding 
on  interest  and  dividends  is  an  insult  to 
most  Americans.  The  implication  is  that  we 
the  people  cannot  be  trusted  by  the  govern- 
ment that  we  put  in  power. 

What  we  are  seeing  here  is  the  federal 
government  giving  with  one  liand  and 
taking  away  with  the  other.  On  the  same 
day  that  the  government  reaches  into  your 
savings  account,  it  plans  to  cut  taxes  by  10 
percent.  If  you  are  a  saver,  you  are  financ- 
ing your  own  tax  cut. 

Furthermore,  the  plan  represents  yet  an- 
other attempt  by  the  federal  government  to 
push  Itself  into  the  everyday  life  of  the 
American  people. 

Consider,    for    example,    how    it    would 

change  your  relationship  with  your  banker. 

When  you  make  a  deposit,  you  give  your 

bank  more  than  your  money.  You  give  it 

your  trust. 

Most  people,  when  they  think  about  it. 
consider  their  relationship  with  their 
banker  a  private  affair.  They  can  air  the  de- 
tails of  their  financial  lives  with  the  confi- 
dence that  it  will  go  no  further. 

Your  banker,  like  your  doctor,  believes 
that  maintaining  this  relationship  of  priva- 
cy, trust  and  confidence  is  an  ethical  duty. 

The  withholding  plan  would  compromise 
this  relationship. 

In  effect,  it  would  make  your  banker, 
against  his  wishes,  an  agent  of  the  IRS. 

To  bankers,  this  result  alone  makes  the 
■•plan  an  outrage.  The  banking  industry  is 
built  on  this  relationship  and  bankers  be- 
lieve it  is  their  most  valuable  asset.  Because 
it  cannot  be  measured  in  dollars,  the  IRS  re- 
fuses to  take  it  into  account. 

Should  honest  taxpayers  be  required  to 
give  up  some  of  their  earnings  on  Interest 
and  dividends  because  the  government  is 
unwilling  or  unable  to  find  the  few  who 
cheat? 

Should  the  federal  government  be  aUowed 
to  stand  beside  your  bank  teller  so  that 
every  month  it  can  put  its  stamp  on  your 
savings  statement,  too? 
You  have  the  answers  to  these  questions. 
Our  political  system  allows  citizens  to 
remedy  the  mistakes  made  by  Congress. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  new  Congress 
we  Just  elected  cannot  repeal  this  plan 
before  it  goes  into  effect  July  I. 

Write  to  your  Congressmen  and  Senators. 
Urge  them  to  repeal  this  misguided  attempt 
to  impose  a  hidden  tax  on  your  savings. 

The  government  wants  a  piece  of  your 
savings.  Instead,  give  Congress  a  piece  of 
your  mind. 


begun  to  take  a  look  at  some  of  the  provi- 
sions Congress  put  into  that  law— provisions 
that  affect  them  directly. 

Perhaps  the  real  "sleeping  giant"  of  the 
tax  bill  is  its  provision  that  requires  banks 
and  other  financial  institutions  to  begin 
withholding  10  percent  of  interest  and  divi- 
dend payments  next  July  1. 

Congress  did  place  exemptions  into  the 
law— low-income  citizens  with  a  tax  liability 
of  $600  or  $1,000  on  a  Joint  return,  and 
senior  citizens  with  a  tax  liabUity  of  $1,500  . 
or  $2,500  on  a  Joint  return.  The  Treasury 
Department  estimates  that  almost  90  per- 
cent of  the  26  miUion  senior  citizens  are  of- 
ficiaUy  "exempt"  from  the  law. 

But  a  closer  look  at  the  bUl's  provisions 
shows  that,  even  if  senior  citizens  are 
"exempt,"  they  are  nonetheless  directly  af- 
fected by  the  10  percent  withholding  law.  . 
(Name),  (title),  (bank),  says  "This  exemp- 
tion process  is  Just  another  example  of  un- 
necessary government  Intrusion  into  our  ■ 
lives." 

First  and  foremost,  the  exemption  process 
is  not  automatic.  If.  for  example,  a  retired 
couple  had  five  sources  of  interest  or  divi- 
dend income— a  bank  savings  account,  a  six- 
month  certificate  of  deposit  from  a  savings 
and  loan  company,  a  money  market  mutual 
fund  and  stock  in  two  companies  from 
which  they  receive  dividends,  that  couple 
would  have  to  fUe  five  exemption  certifi- 
cates—one at  each  Income  source. 

Should  this  couple  faU  to  fUe  the  exemp- 
tion forms,  either  because  they  didn't  know 
they  had  to  or  because  they  were  physicaUy 
unable  to  do  so.  then  10  percent  of  their  in- 
terest and  dividend  earnings  would  be  with- 
held. 

This  raises  serious  implications.  Not  only 
would  the  couple  lose  10  percent  of  their  in- 
terest suid  dividend  income  each  month- 
money  that  might  otherwise  go  to  pay  for 
food,  housing  and  medical  bUls— but  they 
would  have  to  fUe  a  tax  return  to  get  their 
10  percent  withholding  back  from  the  gov- 
ernment. In  other  words.  miUions  of  people 
who  have  been  outside  the  tax  system  for 
years  might  suddenly  find  themselves  back 
in  the  thick  of  it— aU  to  receive  money  that 
they  were  entitled  to  all  along. 

There's  another  issue  involved  in  the  ex- 
emption process,  too.  That  is  the  issue  of 
privacy  invasion.  For  the  first  time  in  our 
country's  history,  senior  citizens  wiU  have 
to  swear  to  a  third  person— a  financial  Insti- 
tution employee— that  they  have  low  tax  li- 
ability in  order  to  be  exempt  from  the  with- 
holding tax. 

When  you  couple  the  extra  paperwork  m- 
volved  for  senior  citizens  and  their  loss  of 
privacy  when  having  to  file  exemption 
forms,  it  is  clear  that  the  10  percent  with- 
holding provision  affects  them  to  a  great 
degree.  The  most  constructive  course  to 
take  is  to  write  our  C^ongressional  represent- 
atives now.  urging  them  to  repeal  this  law 
before  it  becomes  effective  July  1.  1983.  No 
one  is  reaUy  exempt  from  this  massive  at- 
tempt by  the  government  to  control  our 
own  savings  and  investments. 


[Instructions:  This  newspaper  or  magazine 
article  can  be  retyped  on  your  bank  letter- 
head and  released  to  the  press] 
"ExEifPT  Senior  CmzBNs  Snu.  Appected  by 
Savings  Withholding  Tax,  Banks  Point 
Oirr 

Last  summer,  when  Congress  enacted  new 
tax  legislation,  most  of  the  attention  was  fo- 
cused on  the  fact  that  this  was  the  first 
election-year  tax  increase  In  history.  In  the 
ensuing  months,  however,  the  public  has 


[Instructions:  Your  bank  may  wish  to  repro- 
duce this  sheet  and  distribute  it  to  your 
customers] 

Sample  Questions  and  Answers  Asked  by 
Consumers    on    Interest   and   Dividend 
Withholding 
1.  Q.  What  does  withholding  on  interest 

and  dividends  mean? 
A.  It  is  part  of  last  summer's  tax  refonn 

legislation,  and  it  requires  banks  and  other 
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flumctal  institutions  and  corporations  that 
p«y  interest  dividends  to  begin  withholding 
10  percent  of  most  Interest  and  dividend 
earnings  next  Jtily  1.  The  money  that  is 
withheld  will  be  sent  to  the  IRS  for  tax  pay- 
ments. 

2.  Q.  Does  withholding  on  interest  and 
dividends  affect  the  amount  of  money 
people  earn  from  them? 

A.  Yes  it  does,  to  the  extent  that  10  per- 
cent of  accrued  interest  and  dividend  earn- 
ings that  would  otherwise  be  compounded  is 
instead  withheld. 

For  example,  If  a  person  was  due  a  $200 
Interest  payment  next  July  and  planned  to 
leave  this  payment  In  his  bank  to  com- 
pound, he  would  have  the  use  of  only  $180 
in  that  account.  The  other  10  percent— 
$20— would  be  withheld  for  the  IRS. 

3.  Q.  What  wiU  withholding  of  interest 
and  dividends  cost  savers  and  investors? 

A.  It  will  cost  them  collectively  at  least 
$1.5  billion  in  foregone  earnings  on  interest 
and  dividends.  This  is  how  that  figure 
breaks  down: 

There  are  80  million  savers  in  the  United 
States.  The  government  estimates  that  $300 
billion  in  interest  and  dividends  will  be  sub- 
ject to  withholding  in  1983. 

A  10  percent  withholding  rate  would  bring 
the  government  about  $30  billion  (10  per- 
cent of  $300  billion)  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

If  people  reinvested  this  at  10  percent, 
they  would  collect  additional  income  from 
their  investment  earnings  of  $1.5  billion. 

4.  Q.  Does  the  10  percent  withholding 
apply  to  IRAs  (individual  retirement  ac- 
counts)? 

A.  No,  the  10  percent  withholding  does 
not  apply  to  interest  that  is  credited  to  your 
IRA  account.  Income  distribution  from  an 
IRA  will,  however,  be  subject  to  the  new 
pension  withholding  rules. 

5.  Q.  Are  there  exemptions  to  withhold- 
ing? 

A.  Tes.  Senior  citizens  with  a  tax  liability 
of  $1,500  or  $2,500  on  a  Joint  return,  and 
citizens  under  age  65  with  a  tax  liability  of 
$600  or  $1,000  on  a  joint  return  may  apply 
for  an  exemption  from  withholding.  Howev- 
er, each  person  will  have  to  file  an  exemp- 
tion form  for  each  account. 

6.  Q.  Is  an  exemption  automatic? 

A.  No.  In  order  to  be  exempt  from  the  10 
percent  withholding,  a  person  must  file  an 
exemption  form  swearing  that  he  or  she 
falls  under  the  tax  liability  limiution. 

7.  Q.  Where  must  this  exemption  form  be 
fOed? 

A.  The  exemption  form  must  be  filed  with 
each  institution  where  the  person  has  an  ac- 
coimt. 

For  example,  if  someone  has  a  bank  sav- 
ings account,  a  six-month  certificate  of  de- 
posit from  a  savings  and  loan,  a  money 
market  mutual  fund,  and  receives  dividends 
from  two  corporations  whose  stock  that 
person  owns,  then  he  or  she  must  file  five 
exemption  certificates— one  at  each  institu- 
tion. 

8.  Q.  If  you  earn  less  than  $150  a  year  in 
interest,  will  10  percent  of  your  earnings  be 
withheld? 

A.  Under  the  IRS  regulations,  a  bank  or 
other  financial  institution  can  choose  not  to 
withhold  Interest  on  accounts  earning  less 
than  $150  per  year.  But  because  there  Is 
such  active  turnover  in  so  many  accounts,  it 
may  be  impossible  to  Judge  Just  what  the 
final  interest  earnings  might  be  for  some  ac- 
counts. Therefore,  financial  institutions 
may  decide  to  deduct  on  all  non-exempt  ac- 
counts. 

9.  Q.  The  banks  and  other  financial  insti- 
tutions can.  the  law  says,  keep  the  money 


they  collect  from  withholding  for  30  days. 
Won't  they  make  money  from  this  "float"? 

A.  Yes,  they  will  make  some  money,  but 
not  nearly  enough  to  cover  the  expenses  of 
the  additional  paperwork. 

For  example,  one  bank  says  that  it  will 
cost  them  $2.6  million  in  first-year  start-up 
and  operating  costs  to  implement  interest 
withholding.  The  money  the  bank  will  earn 
from  the  '30-day  float"  is  $150,000— far  less 
than  the  $2.6  million. 

10.  Q.  What  if  I'm  eligible  for  an  exemp- 
tion but  fall  to  apply  for  it?  Can  I  get  back 
the  money  my  bank  has  withheld? 

A.  Not  from  the  bank  and  not  untU  the 
end  of  the  year,  when  you  file  your  tax 
return.  If  you  fall  to  apply  for  an  exemp- 
tion, the  bank  is  required  by  law  to  with- 
hold 10  percent  of  your  interest  earnings. 

11.  Q.  Will  I  have  to  file  a  new  exemption 
certificate  every  time  I  open  a  new  savings 
account  or  buy  new  stock  from  a  different 
company? 

A.  Yes.  Otherwise,  the  10  percent  interest 
and  dividend  withholding  provision  will 
apply. 

12.  Q.  Will  the  10  percent  withholding 
apply  to  savings  bonds? 

A.  Yes.  When  a  person  cashes  in  savings 
bonds,  the  financial  institution  will  be  re- 
quired to  withhold  10  percent  of  the  inter- 
est earned. 

13.  Q.  Why  did  Congress  pass  the  law  to 
require  interest  and  dividend  withholding? 

A.  The  Treasury  Department  said  it  was 
necessary  to  withhold  10  percent  of  savers' 
and  investors'  dividends  and  interest  earn- 
ings to  "encourage  compliance"— in  other 
words,  to  make  sure  that  people  paid  taxes 
on  these  earnings. 

14.  Q.  Are  there  any  figures  on  how  many 
people  now  comply  with  the  law  to  pay 
taxes  on  their  interest  and  dividend  earn- 
ings? 

A.  Yes.  According  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, over  95  percent  of  the  people  now  pay 
taxes  on  interest  and  dividend  income  that 
is  subject  to  reporting. 

And  over  85  percent  of  the  people  pay 
taxes  on  all  interest  and  dividend  income. 

So,  in  effect,  the  honest  taxpayer  is  being 
asked  to  send  the  government  10  percent  of 
his  interest  and  dividend  income  early— to 
give  the  government  an  interest-free  loan  on 
money  that  could  be  compounding— because 
the  government  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  go 
after  the  few  people  who  do  cheat. 

15.  Q.  Is  there  any  way  to  stop  the  10  per- 
cent interest  and  dividend  withholding  from 
going  into  effect? 

A.  Congress  has  the  power  to  repeal  this 
law  before  it  goes  into  effect  July  1,  1983. 
Bills  have  been  introduced  already  that 
would  repeal  the  10  percent  withholding  of 
interest  and  dividends. 

If  you  believe  that  the  10  percent  with- 
holding provision  is  unfair  and  unnecessary, 
then  you  should  write  to  your  Congressmen 
and  Senators  and  urge  them  to  vote  for 
repeal  of  the  law. 

Postcard— 10  Percent  Witrholoirg  on 

Savings 

instructions 

Each  bank  branch  manager  should  have 
this  card  printed  up  with  the  name  of  the 
Congressman  or  Congresswoman  in  whose 
district  the  bank  is.  Please  give  your  cus- 
tomers this  card  when  they  come  to  the 
bank  and  ask  them  to  fill  it  out  and  put  it  in 
your  bank's  'ballot  box."  The  cards  should 
then  be  delivered  personally  to  the  Con- 
gressman or  Congresswoman  by  the  appro- 
priate banker. 


Suggested  postcard  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

Hon.  (Name  or  Representative), 
U.S.  House  0/ Representatives, 
Washington,  B.C.  20S1S 

Back  of  Postcard 
Dear  Representative  (Name):  Please  vote 
to  Repeal  the  scheduled  10  percent  with- 
holding tax  on  Interest  and  dividends.  This 
tax  is  both  unfair  and  unnecessary,  and  will 
harm  millions  of  savers  and  investors  like 
myself  by  decreasing  the  money  we  earn  on 
our  interest  and  dividends. 

Please  let  me  know  how  you  feel  about 
this  important  issue. 
Sincerely, 

Name: , 

Address: 


[Instructions:  Retype  on  bank  CEO's 
letterhead  and  send  to  stockholders] 

Stockholder  Letter 

Dear  Stockholder:  In  spite  of  strong  op- 
position by  (your  bank)  and  other  financial 
institutions,  the  Congress  last  summer  en- 
acted a  system  for  federal  tax  withholding 
on  dividends  and  interest.  We  want  you  to 
know  about  the  new  tax  plan  and  our  con- 
tinuing efforts  to  have  it  repealed. 

Beginning  July  1,  1983.  federal  tax  with- 
holding will  be  required  at  the  rate  of  10% 
on  all  dividends  and  interest  which  you  re- 
ceive by  check  or  have  credited  to  your  sav- 
ings. A  15%  withholding  rate  must  be  used 
if  a  valid  social  security  number  has  not 
been  furnished  by  a  shareholder  or  savings 
depositor.  Please  be  certain  to  supply  us 
with  a  social  security  number  if  you  have 
not  already  done  so. 

Exemptions  to  the  withholding  require- 
ment are  authorized  only  for  individuals 
with  a  prior  year  income  tax  liability  of 
$600  or  less  ($1,000  on  a  Joint  return)  and 
for  elderly  individuals  with  a  prior  year 
income  tax  liability  of  $1,500  or  less  ($2,500 
on  a  Joint  return).  These  exemptions  are 
limited  by  law  to  qualifying  taxpayers  who 
file  exemption  certificates  with  each  payor 
from  which  they  receive  dividends  or  inter- 
est. Further  information  on  exemption  cer- 
tificates will  be  provided  later. 

What  does  this  new  withholding  plan 
mean  to  you  as  a(n)  (your  bank)  sharehold- 
er and  depositor?  As  a  shareholder,  it  means 
a  smaller  dividend  check  on  your  stock.  If 
you  participate  in  (your  bank)  dividend  rein- 
vestment plan,  fewer  shares  of  stock  can  be 
purchased  with  your  dividends.  As  a  deposi- 
tor, it  means  reduced  interest  posted  to  your 
account  and,  therefore,  less  interest  earned 
from  compounding  during  the  year.  If  you 
receive  your  interest  by  check,  the  amount 
of  the  check  will  be  smaller. 

Reliable  estimates  project  that  a  mini- 
mum of  $1.5  billion  will  be  forfeited  by 
shareholders  and  savers  through  loss  of 
compounding  and  dividend  reinvestment  op- 
portunities. Further,  the  cost  of  compliance 
to  (your  bank)  and  other  financial  institu- 
tions will  be  major.  Any  alleged  progress 
toward  narrowing  staggering  budget  deficits 
or  stimulating  economic  recovery  will  be  il- 
lusory. 

Just  as  Congress  passed  this  section  of  the 
"Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act 
of  1982."  it  can  repeal  it.  For  this  to  happen, 
our  elected  officials  in  Washington  must 
hear  from  you.  (Your  bank)  and  other  fi- 
nancial institutions  will  be  actively  support- 
ing legislation  to  repeal  the  withholding 
provisions,  and  if  you  agree  that  this  is  a 
bad  law,  your  help  is  crucial. 


You  can  write  to  your  U.S.  Senators  and 
Congressmen  to  urge  their  commitment  and 
active  support  for  repeal  legislation.  Listed 
below  are  the  addresses  and  telephone  num- 
bers of  the  Senators  and  Congressmen  from 
(your  state). 
Hon.  Name  op  Senator. 
U.S.  Senate.  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C.  20510. 
Hon.  Name  op  Representative. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
House  Office  Building,    Washington.   D.C. 
20S1S. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 
Sincerly  yours. 


Consumer  Letter  to  Congress 

Dear  Congressman,  Senator  (Name):  I'm 
writing  to  urge  your  support  for  H.R.  (S.)  , 
which  will  repeal  the  10  percent  withhold- 
ing tax  on  interest  and  dividend  earnings 
scheduled  to  go  Into  effect  next  July  1. 

I  understand  that  Congress  passed  this 
legislation  last  summer  because  the  Treas- 
ury Department  said  it  would  Increase  tax- 
payer compliance.  I  find  this  reasoning  as- 
tonishing and  appalling! 

I  don't  understand  why  the  honest  saver 
and  investor  should  be  penalized  because  of 
a  few  people  who  cheat,  especially  when 
this  penalty  is  going  to  cost  all  of  us  money. 
Conservative  estimates  say  that  U.S.  savers 
and  investors  will  lose  some  $1.5  biUion  a 
year  in  foregone  earnings  on  interest  and 
dividends. 

In  short,  this  10  percent  tax  withholding 
on  interest  and  dividends  is  both  unneces- 
sary and  unfair.  I  would  very  much  appreci- 
ate your  support  of  H.R.  (S.)  ,  and 
would  be  interested  in  hearing  how  you  feel 
about  this  matter. 
Thank  you. 
Sincerely. 

John.  Q.  Pubuc. 

Banker  Letter  to  Congress 
Dear  Congressman.  Senator  (Name):  As 
you  know,  the  tax  law  passed  last  summer 
contained  a  provision  calling  for  banks  and 
other  financial  Institutions  to  withhold  10 
percent  of  our  customers'  interest  and  divi- 
dend earnings  beginning  July  1,  1983. 

I'm  writing  to  urge  your  support  of  H.R. 
(S.)  .  which  would  repeal  this  provi- 

sion. This  10  percent  withholding  measure 
is  unfair:  95  percent  of  the  taxpayers  al- 
ready pay  the  taxes  they  owe  on  Interest 
and  dividends  subject  to  reporting.  It's  un- 
necessary: banks  and  other  financial  institu- 
tions already  provide  the  IRS  with  the  in- 
formation they  need  to  catch  those  few 
people  who  do  cheat  on  their  tax  returns, 
but  the  IRS  seems  unable  or  unwilling  to  do 
anything  with  it. 

Most  important,  this  bUl  is  a  costly,  ad- 
ministrative nightmare.  Our  country's  80 
million  savers  and  investors  will  lose  a  con- 
servative $1.5  billion  on  foregone  Interest 
and  dividend  earnings.  It's  going  to  cost  the 
financial  industry  at  least  another  $1.5  bil- 
lion Just  to  implement  the  withholding,  and 
that  doesn't  include  the  personnel  training 
that's  going  to  be  required  so  that  our  em- 
ployees can  try  to  explain  to  the  taxpayer 
just  why  10  percent  of  their  interest  and 
dividend  earnings  are  being  withheld. 

By  the  time  you  take  the  interest  earnings 
away  from  the  people,  add  the  cost  to  the 
government  and  to  the  private  sector  to  im- 
plement this  program,  the  net  effect  of  in- 
terest withholding  wUl  be  negative. 


Please  let  me  know  your  position  on  H.R. 
(8.)  .  Thank  you  very  much. 

Sincerely, 

J.  P.  Banker. 

Banker  Letter  to  the  Editor 
Dear  Editor:  Many  of  my  customers  are 
Just  beginning  to  realize  that  Congress 
passed  a  law  last  summer  to  withhold  10 
percent  of  their  interest  and  dividend  eafn- 
ings  beginning  next  July  1. 

Banks  and  other  financial  institutions 
have  opposed  interest  and  dividend  with- 
holding since  the  idea  first  surfaced  40  years 
ago.  We  still  do. 

Withholding  on  interest  and  dividends  will 
cost  America's  80  million  savers  and  inves- 
tors some  $1.5  billion  In  foregone  earnings 
on  their  Interest  and  dividends.  It  will  cost 
the  country's  financial  institutions  at  least 
another  $1.5  billion  to  put  withholding  into 
place. 

Although  there  is  an  exemption  allowed 
for  most  senior  citizens  and  low  income 
people,  this  exemption  process  is  an  admin- 
istrative nightmare  In  itself.  To  be  exempt, 
people  will  have  to  file  a  government  form 
with  each  institution  where  they  have  an 
accoimt.  On  this  form  they  will  have  to 
swear  their  tax  UabUlty  is  below  the  ceiling. 
Besides  the  obvious  Invasion  of  privacy  in- 
volved here,  banks  will  be  buried  under 
mountains  of  new  and  unnecessary  paper- 
work. 

The  (Name  of  Bank)  strongly  opposes  the 
withholding  of  taxes  from  interest  and  divi- 
dends. It  is  unnecessary  and  unfair.  It's  un- 
necessary because  95  percent  of  taxpayers 
already  pay  the  taxes  they  owe  on  interest 
and  dividend  earnings  that  are  subject  to  re- 
porting when  they  file  their  federal  Income 
Ux  return.  It  is  unfair  because  It  will  lower 
their  Interest  earnings  by  reducing  the  ben- 
efits of  compounded  savings  growth. 

In  short,  the  law  clearly  penalizes  savers 
and  investors.  It  should  be  repealed  by  Con- 
gress, and  we  will  need  the  help  of  every 
saver  and  Investor  to  achieve  this  goal. 

If  you  agree  that  this  10  percent  with- 
holding law  is  unfair  and  unnecessary, 
please  write  to  your  Congressman  and  Sena- 
tors to  teU  them  so.  We  can  get  this  law  re- 
pealed, but  we  must  begin  now. 
Sincerely, 

J.  P.  Banker. 


Senior  Citizen  Letter  to  Congress 


Dear  Congressman,  Senator  (Name):  I'm 

writing  to  urge  you  to  support  H.R.  (S.) , 

which  repeals  the  10  percent  withholding 
tax  on  Interest  and  dividend  earnings  sched- 
uled to  go  into  effect  next  July  1. 

As  a  senior  citizen,  I'm  aware  that  Con- 
gress has  said  I'm  exempt  from  the  provi- 
sions of  the  10  percent  withholding  tax.  But 
even  though  I'm  exempt,  this  law  affects  me 
very  much. 

To  apply  for  an  exemption,  I  have  to  fill 
out  and  file  a  government  form  with  each  fi- 
nancial Institution  where  I  have  an  account. 
Fortunately.  I'm  physically  able  to  do  so, 
but  many  of  my  friends  are  not.  Does  this 
me»Ji  that  they'll  lose  the  use  of  10  percent 
of  their  earnings  on  interest  and  dividends? 
Many  retired  people  depend  on  this  money 
for  their  day-to-day  expenses  for  food,  medi- 
cal bills  and  housing. 

And  in  applying  for  an  exemption.  I'm 
told  that  I  have  to  swear  to  my  bank  teller 
that  my  tax  Uablllty  is  below  the  ceUing.  I 
think  this  is  an  Invasion  of  my  privacy!  I've 
paid  my  taxes  for  all  of  my  working  life,  and 
never  once  have  I  had  to  tell  anyone  what 
my  tax  bill  was.  Why  should  I  have  to  start 


now.  especially  when  this  entire  idea  of  tax 
withholding  is  wrong? 

Please  let  me  know  how  you  feel  about    • 
this  important  issue.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Sincerely, 

John  Q.  Public  Sr. 

Consumer  Letter  to  the  Editor 
Dear  Editor:  It  has  recently  come  to  my 
attention  that  next  July  1,  when  the  gov- 
ernment puts  our  10  percent  tax  cut  into 
place  to  encourage  us  to  save,  it's  going  to 
begin  withholding  10  percent  of  our  interest 
and  dividend  earnings. 

As  one  of  America's  80  million  savers  and 
investors  who  will  lose  over  $1.5  billion  a 
year  ^rom  this  legislative  sleight-of-hand,  I 
am  ai^t»Ued.  This  country  has  the  lowest  in- 
cidence of  savings  in  aU  developed  nations 
and  withholding  10  percent  of  interest  and 
dividend  earnings  will  only  serve  to  discour- 
age savers. 

I  think  each  of  us  should  write  to  o»ir 
Congressman  and  Senators  asldng  them  to 
repeal  this  misguided  law  that  short-circuits 
our  ability  to  earn  interest  and  divldens  on 
our  savings  and  Investments.  By  letting  our 
legislators  know  how  we  feel,  we  can  help 
repeal  this  bad  law. 
Sincerely, 

John  Q.  Pdbuc. 

Warning:  10%  or  the  Money  You  Earn  in 
Interest  Is  Going  To  Disappear 

Recently,  Congress  quietly  passed  a  with- 
holding law  that  will  cost  American  savers 
and  investors  the  use  of  10%  of  their  inter- 
est and  dividends. 

In  simple  terms,  effective  July  1st,  1983, 
this  new  law  requires  banks  and  other  fi- 
nancial institutions  to  deduct  10%  of  the  in- 
terest or  dividends  you  earn  on  your  savings 
and  InvestmenU.  That  money  then  goes  to 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  In  much  the 
same  way  as  payroll  deductions  are  now 
handled. 

The  sponsors  of  this  law  have  told  us  It 
was  designed  to  catch  a  small  minority  of 
Americans  who  evade  taxes  on  their  Interest 
and  dividends.  But  the  truth  is  the  law  pe- 
nalizes the  great  majority  of  America's 
savers  and  investors  who  pay  their  taxes 
faithfully.  What's  more,  the  federal  govern- 
ment Is  now  receiving  all  the  necessary  in- 
formation to  curtail  tax  cheating. 

Though  the  law  does  include  exemptions 
for  some  low  Income  and  elderly  Americans, 
if  they  go  through  the  red  Upe  of  filing  an 
application,  most  savers  and  investors  will 
forfeit  some  of  the  money  they  could  earn 
in  compounded  interest. 

We  urge  you  to  Join  our  efforts  by  writing 
letters  to  your  representative  in  Congress 
and  to  the  two  senators  from  this  state.  Tell 
them  you  want  the  10%  withholding  tax  re- 
pealed, because  it  would  impose  an  unfair 
penalty  on  savers  like  yourself. 

For  assistance  in  contacting  your  repre- 
sentative and  senators  please  ask  any  of  our 
bankers.  If  we  all  act  now.  Congress  will  get 
a  clear  message  from  the  voters  back  home, 
and  they  will  work  to  repeal  this  needless 
law. 
(Space  for  bank  Imprint  here.) 


Congress  Wants  a  Piece  op  Your  Savings: 
What  They  Need  Is  a  Piece  op  Your  Mind 
Recently,  Congress  quietly  passed  a  with- 
holding law  that  will  cost  American  savers 
and  investors  the  use  of  10%  of  thier  inter- 
est and  dividends. 

In  simple  terms,  effective  July  1st.  1983. 
this  new  law  requires  banks  and  other  fl- 
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nanclal  instituUons  to  deduct  10%  of  the  In- 
terest or  dividends  you  earn  on  your  savings 
and  investments.  That  money  goes  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  in  much  the  same 
way  as  payroll  deductions  are  now  handled. 

The  sponsors  of  this  law  have  told  us  it 
was  designed  to  catch  a  small  minority  of 
Americans  who  evade  taxes  on  their  interest 
and  dividends.  But  the  truth  is  the  law  pe- 
nalizes the  great  majority  of  America's 
savers  and  investors  who  pay  their  taxes 
faithfully.  What's  more,  the  federal  govern- 
ment is  now  receiving  all  the  necessary  in- 
formation to  curtail  tax  cheating. 

Though  the  law  does  include  exemptions 
for  some  low  income  and  elderly  Americans, 
If  they  go  tlirough  the  red  tape  of  filing  an 
application,  most  savers  and  investors  will 
forfeit  some  of  the  money  they  could  earn 
in  corapoimded  interest. 

We  urge  you  to  join  our  efforts  by  writing 
letters  to  your  representative  in  Congress 
and  to  the  two  senators  from  this  state.  Tell 
them  you  want  the  10%  withholding  re- 
pealed, because  it  would  impose  sui  unfair 
penalty  on  savers  like  yourself. 

For  assistance  in  contacting  your  repre- 
sentative and  senators  please  ask:  any  of  our 
bankers.  If  we  all  act  now.  Congress  wUl  get 
a  clear  message  from  the  voters  back  home, 
and  they  will  work  to  repeal  this  needless 
Uw. 

(Space  for  bank  imprint  here.) 

Savers  Warmihg:  Nkxt.  the  Federal  Gov- 
mmxNT  Is  Gome  To  Withhold  Taxes 

FROM    YODR   SaVIIIGS    IXTSREST   AMD   DlVI- 
DEITDS 

The  recently  passed  tax  bill  will  require  us 
to  withhold  and  forward  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  10%  of  the  interest  you 
earn  on  depository  accounts,  certificates, 
and  dividends.  It  will  require  unnecessary 
paperwork,  and  your  personal  loss  of  these 
funds  during  a  critical  time  in  our  economy. 

A  vigorous  campaign  to  convince  Congress 
to  repeal  this  10%  withholding  tax  is  ur- 
gently needed.  To  be  successful,  this  cam- 
paign will  require  the  help  of  each  and 
every  one  of  our  valued  customers. 

Our  bank,  along  with  financial  institu- 
tions across  the  United  States,  is  working  to 
change  the  law.  We  feel  that  it  is  unneces- 
sary, unfair,  and  unjust.  The  federal  govern- 
ment is  already  receiving  all  the  informa- 
tion it  needs  to  curtail  tax  cheating. 

We  urge  you  to  join  our  efforts  by  writing 
letters  to  your  representative  in  Congress 
and  to  the  two  senators  from  this  state.  Tell 
them  you  want  the  10%  withholding  tax  re- 
pealed, liecause  it  would  impose  an  unfair 
penalty  on  savers  like  yourself. 

For  assistance  in  contacting  your  repre- 
sentative and  senators  please  ask  any  of  our 
bankers.  If  we  all  act  now.  Congress  will  get 
a  clear  message  from  the  voters  back  home. 
and  they  will  work  to  repeal  this  needless 
Uw. 

(Space  for  bank  imprint  here.) 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Ui.  President,  another 
peripheral  issue  which  has  been  raised 
by  the  proponents  of  withholding  is 
the  cost  of  the  ABA  campaign.  The 
ABA  tells  me  that  it  has  spent  ap- 
proximately $300,000  on  the  withhold- 
ing repeal  effort  and  approximately 
$298,050  on  compliance.  The  compli- 
ance figure  includes  the  ABA  Task 
Force  on  Withholding,  the  December 
coll<xiuium  and  the  withholding  tele- 
conference, along  with  printed  compli- 
ance information. 


I  hope  this  information  is  helpful  to 
my  colleagues  and  that  it  may  give 
some  perspective  to  the  ABA's  role  in 
this  controversy. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  we  could  have 
Senators  here  so  that  they  could  hear 
the  explanation  of  the  compromise. 
AU  I  heard  was  what  I  heard  last 
night,  and  I  compliment  Mr.  Dole  and 
Mr.  Kas'ten  on  their  explanation  on 
the  compromise  last  night— and  they 
also  inserted  material  in  the  Record.  I 
thought  that  Senators,  before  the  vote 
on  cloture  occurs  today,  would  want  to 
hear  it  again  or  hear  it  for  the  first 
time.  Mr.  Dole  and  Mr.  Baker  have 
been  very  accommodating  in  adding  an 
hour  for  such  explanation  and  in  de- 
laying the  beginning  of  the  hour  until 
1:30  pjn.  today. 

I  have  a  couple  of  questions  I  would 
like  to  ask.  if  I  may,  of  the  distin- 
guished author  of  the  amendment,  the 
leading  author  of  the  amendment.  Mr. 
Kastkw— or  is  it  Mr.  Dole? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  Dole,  then  I  will  ask 
him. 

First,  I  congratulate  Mr.  Dole  on 
the  magnificent  performance  that  he 
has  displayed  in  this  matter  and  in  all 
past  matters  involving  his  committee 
on  the  floor.  But  I  would  like  to  ask 
him  these  questions. 

One.  has  the  President  bought  on  to 
this  compromise? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  if  the  mi- 
nority leader  will  yield.  I  would  say 
the  answer  is  probably  "no."  I  saw  the 
President  from  a  distance  this  morn- 
ing, but  I  did  not  ask  him  about  this 
particular  issue.  He  was  busy  signing 
the  social  security  legislation,  and  I 
wanted  to  get  my  pen  so  I  did  not 
want  him  to  get  it  mixed  up  with  with- 
holding. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
President  has  indicated,  through  his 
Press  Secretary,  that  this  is  a  compro- 
mise between  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  and  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin, not  between  any  one  of  us  or  any 
group  of  us  and  the  President.  I  think 
that  is  the  stance  the  President  will 
probably  maintain. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  first  think  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  has  made  a  very 
forthright  statement.  I  have  no  trou- 
ble understanding  what  he  has  said. 
He  has  been  honest  about  it  and  I 
thank  him  for  that. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
second  question.  Is  there  any  indica- 
tion that  the  House  has  bought  on  to 
it,  if  I  might  use  that  term  a  second 
time? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Again.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  minority  leader  will  yield.  I  have 
had    a    discussion    with    my    distin- 


gtiished  counterpart  In  the  House,  a 
man  whom  I  respect  a  great  deal,  the 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  Dam  Rostehkowski.  He 
has  indicated,  as  I  said  last  night  for 
the  Record,  that  he  would  have  a 
hearing  on  this  matter,  on  the  matter 
of  withholding. 

Frankly,  he  Is  a  bit  concerned  be- 
cause we  have  an  "S"  numbered  bill, 
which  is  a  revenue  bUl.  which  should 
originate  in  the  House,  that  we  are 
sending  to  the  House.  I  am  not  certain 
Just  how  the  chairman  will  treat  that 
matter  when  it  arrives,  if  it  should 
arrive.  I  also  understand  that  they  are 
meeting  today  at  1:30,  members  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  to  dis- 
cuss the  action  taken  by  the  Senate. 
So  I  Just  do  not  know  the  answer. 

I  know  there  are  a  lot  of  Members 
on  the  House  side  who  have  been  pres- 
suring everyone  they  can  to  take  up 
the  matter.  But  to  say  he  would  take 
this  bill  and  pass  it  is  probably  unlike- 
ly. 

As  I  understand  it.  this  will  go  to  the 
desk;  the  Speaker  will  then  send  it  to 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee;  then 
it  would  be  up  to  the  chairman  as  to 
whether  or  not  they  have  a  hearing  on 
the  matter. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Senator 
again.  I  think  he  has  been  forthright 
and  honest  in  his  response. 

From  my  listening  to  what  was  said 
last  night  concerning  the  compromise, 
it  sounded  very  much  like  a  victory  for 
those  who  want  to  repeal  the  with- 
holding tax.  because  it  delays  and 
gives  the  executive  branch  an  opportu- 
nity to  enforce  compliance  and  it  re- 
quires the  report  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  at  a  certain  point  in 
time  down  the  road  and  it  requires  af- 
firmative action  on  the  part  of  both 
Houses  then  to  implement  the  with- 
holding tax. 

So  I  think,  if  I  correctly  understand 
the  compromise,  it  sounds  like  a  pretty 
good  thing. 

But  also  from  what  I  have  heard, 
and  from  the  Senator's  responses  to 
my  questions,  I  have  heard  this  is  a 
compromise,  as  Mr.  Dole  put  it.  be- 
tween himself  and  Mr.  Kasten.  We 
have  no  absolute  assurance  that  the 
House  is  going  to  take  this  bill.  The 
President  has  not  said  anything,  and 
we  have  no  assurance  that  he  will  sign 
this  bill  or  he  will  accept  the  compro- 
mise. 

I  think  this  exchange  has  been  help- 
ful for  the  Record.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  for  responding  to  my 
questions. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

Perhaps  if  I  could  give  a  portion  of 
my  statement,  it  might  respond  to 
some  of  the  questions  that  Members 
have.  I  would  certainly  be  willing  to 
yield  time  to  the  Senator  from  Wis- 


I   could 


coDsin  and  other  Senators 
summarize  my  statement. 

Mr.  METZENBADM.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  yield  1  minute? 
Mr.  BAUCUS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  mays  on 
the  Chafee-Metzenbaiun  amendment 
to   the   Dole    amendment,   which   \s 

pending  business. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  seconcL 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.   METZENBAUM.   I   yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  take  Just  a  few  moments  to  dis- 
cuss the  amendment  that  we  hope  to 
vote  on  later  today. 

As  I  understand,  we  will  first  have  a 
cloture  vote,  then  there  will  be  a  series 
of  procedural  motions,  and  then  we 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on 
the  amendment. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  does  not 
want  to  be  misunderstood  on  this 
issue.  I  have  said  that  if  I  were  a 
banker  I  would  not  break  out  the 
champagne  yet.  I  do  not  want  to  sug- 
gest that  this  is  suddenly  going  to  sail 
through  the  House.  The  Senator  from 
Kansas  has  no  control  over  the  House 
whatsoever. 

I  still  believe  that  withholding,  as  I 
said  last  evening,  is  the  best  tax  policy. 
But  I  have  also  been  around  here  long 
enough  to  learn  how  to  count.  The 
last  time  I  counted  there  were  about 
28  solid  or  semisolid  votes— I  think 
maybe  25  solid  and  3  semisolid— and 
maybe  2  or  3  that  if  you  really  got 
around  a  lot  you  might  get  up  into  the 
low  30's. 

To  avoid  cloture  we  would  need  41. 
to  sustain  a  veto  we  would  need  34. 

It  was  on  this  basis,  as  I  said  last 
evening,  that  this  Senator  went  to  the 
White  House  a  couple  of  nights  ago. 
There  was  a  weekend  of  calls  by  distin- 
guished members  of  the  President's 
staff  and  by  the  President  himself  to  a 
number  of  Senators,  to  see  if  we  could 
support  the  leadership  on  withhold- 
ing. I  indicated— I  think  to  Jim  Baker. 
Ed  Meese.  and  others— that  I  thought 
we  had  about  28  votes.  'How  many  do 
you  have?"  They  said.  "None."  They 
did  not  say  it  quite  that  quickly  but 
that  was  the  result  of  all  their  reports 
and  all  the  phone  calls.  They  had  zero. 
The  choices  were  considerably  nar- 
rowed after  that  meeting.  The  Senator 
from  Kansas  then  had  the  choice  of 
either  going  ahead  with  the  cloture 
vote,  losing,  and  then  going  through  a 
rather  tedious  process  of  offering  sev- 
eral hundred  amendments— I  do  not 
know   how   many   I   would   have   of- 
fered—asking for  the  yeas  and  nays,  ir- 
ritating   probably    99    Senators,    and 
probably  frustrating  this  one. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  was  not  the 
right  course  to  pursue.  It  also  seemed 
obvious  to  me  that,  not  because  of  the 


merits  but  because  of  the  mail,  the  die 
had  been  cast  In  this  Chamber  and 
sooner  or  later,  notwithstanding  how 
many  hundreds  of  amendments  might 
be  offered  in  a  post-cloture  effort,  an 
outright  repeal  would  have  passed. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin had  an  amendment  pending. 
That  amendment  sooner  or  later 
would  have  been  dealt  with.  It  then 
seemed  to  this  Senator  that  we  had 
one  other  option.  That  was  to  offer 
some  amendment  that  would  still  pick 
up  substantial  revenue  and  still  go 
after  those  who,  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other, do  not  pay  their  taxes,  and  in 
the  pro<«s8  delay  withholding  on  in- 
terest and  dividend  income. 

So  that  was  the  effort  made  yester- 
day. I  might  say  that  amendment 
arose  out  of  a  conversation  I  had  with 
about  10  bankers  and  S&L  representa- 
tives from  Topeka.  Kans..  about  3 
weeks  ago.  I  said  to  these  gentlemen 
who  are  friends  of  mine— they  were 
friends  of  mine  before  last  July  and  I 
hope  they  are  still  friends  of  mine— "If 
you  do  not  like  withholding,  what 
would  you  do  to  pick  up  some  revenue 
in  its  place?"  • 

I  must  say  that  they  were  very 
forthcoming  in  their  comments  and 
followed  the  next  day  with  a  meeting 
of  several  hours  with  a  member  of  my 
finance  committee  staff  and  members 
of   the   S&L  and   banking  staffs   in 

They  put  together  about  10  ideas 
that  they  thought  would  tighten  up 
on  the  penalties  and  furnish  what  we 
call  backup  withholding  for  those  who 
fail  to  comply  with  the  law  and  pay 
their  taxes  on  interest  income. 

So  it  was  on  that  basis  that  I  sug- 
gested to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
and  others  that  we  might  have  some 
grounds  for  compromise.  That  is.  in 
effect,  where  we  are  today. 

With  that  backgroimd,  I  would  like 
to  suggest  that  when  I  did  visit  the 
White  House  the  night  before  last  I 
left  there  with  no  authority  from  the 
President  to  make  any  compromise.  I 
said  this  clearly  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  and  others  at  the  Republi- 
can policy  luncheon  yesterday.  But  I 
left  there  with  the  feeling,  at  least, 
that  they  were  aware  we  did  not  have 
the  votes  and  that  I  had  some  obliga- 
tion to  try  to  preserve  as  much  of  the 
revenue  as  we  could,  not  just  for  the 
sake  of  the  revenue  but  for  the  sake  of 
tax  compUance.  I  think  it  was  general- 
ly understood  that  I  would  discuss  this 
matter  with  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin so  that  he  knew,  and  I  knew,  and 
the  White  House  knew  what  was  going 


on.  ^         ^ 

Yesterday  afternoon  during  -the 
drafting  session  there  were  Treasury 
representatives  present,  but  they  were 
there  only  to  offer  technical  assist- 
ance. There  was  no  indication  that 
they  were  part  of  the  compromise. 
That  has  been  re<»nf  irmed  this  morn- 


ing by  the  Treasury  Secretary,  Mr. 
Regan,  who  had  been  In  Mexico  and 
just  returned  last  evening. 

That  did  not  suggest  that  we  have 
not  made  some  progress,  nor  does  it 
suggest  that  this  Senator  now  believes 
that  this  is  a  better  idea  than  with- 
holding. I  do  not.  In  my  view,  with- 
holding is  still  the  best  tax  policy,  still 
the  fairest  policy,  and  I  would  hope 
that  whatever  may  happen  in  the 
future  it  may  remain  in  the  law.  But 
somehow  or  other  we  have  to  move 
this  bill  out  of  the  Senate  and  get  on 
to  other  business.  There  are  a  number 
of  matters  pending. 

Therefore.  I  think  we  have  reached 
some  middle  ground  between  those 
who  seek  outright  repeal— and  there 
are  still  some  who  may  want  to  vote 
on  outright  repeal  of  interest  and  divi- 
dend withholding— and  those  of  us 
who  continue  to  believe  that  withhold- 
ing is  the  right  solution  to  a  serious 
problem. 

The  IRS  thinks  we  lose  almost  $100 
billion  annually  from  tax  cheating. 
Tax  cheating  is  a  serious  problem.  We 
are  victims,  I  think,  very  honestly,  of  a 
massive  mail  (»mpaign,  of  misinforma- 
tion, but  that  is  history. 

I  do  not  question  any  Senator's 
motive.  Everybody  makes  his  Judg- 
ment based  on  the  facts  and  on  the 
politics,  in  some  cases,  as  they  see  it.  It 
is  pretty  clear  that  the  majority  In 
this  body,  by  a  good  margin,  would 
either  vote  to  repeal  interest  and  divi- 
dend withholding  or  would  accept 
some  compromise.  I  think  that  is 
where  we  are  today,  or  will  be  there, 
before  long. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  a  lot  of 
people  who  underreport  interest  and 
dividend  income.  We  are  told  it  Is  20 
million  taxpayers.  We  are  told  we  lose 
a  lot  of  money  from  tax  cheating 
therefore,  we  have  to  raise  taxes  on 
honest  taxpayers.  If  we  could  collect 
99  percent  of  the  tax  owed,  we  could 
pay  for  another  23  percent  rate  reduc- 
tion like  that  enacted  in  1981. 

For  reasons  that  I  do  not  quarrel 
with,  many  of  my  colleagues  will  tell 
you  that  withholding  is  not  the  right 
way  to  go;  that  it  is  too  complicated;  it 
is  too  burdensome;  that  it  is  intrusive; 
and  a  lot  of  other  things.  I  am  not" 
going  to  go  back  and  quarrel  with 
that,  but  I  do  want  to  suggest  one 

thing: 

This  amendment  to  be  offered  later 
on  today  goes  far  beyond  any  prior 
proposal  in  making  a  real  effort  to  im- 
prove compliance.  It  picks  up  a  total  of 
$12.5  biUion,  including  the  improve- 
ments in  information  reporting  en- 
acted last  year.  The  original  Kasten 
amendment,  according  ;to  the  Joint 
Tax  Committee  and  the  IRS,  would 
pick  up  zero.  The  information  report- 
ing improvements  we  enacted  last  year 
would  pick  up  some,  about  $5.5  billion; 
but  that  was  about  it.  So,  with  the 
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compromise,  we  pick  up  not  only  the 
$5.5  billion  from  improved  information 
reporting,  but  an  additional  $7  billion 
because  of  the  other  provisions  in  this 
compromise. 

I  do  not  want  to  make  it  clear  that, 
yes.  we  had  a  defeat.  Tou  can  say  we 
had  a  defeat;  I  would  agree  with  that; 
we  did  not  prevail.  But  we  did  not  give 
up  the  entire  ship.  Maybe  just  about 
one-third  of  it.  The  other  two- thirds 
are  still  above  water  and  I  hope  in  the 
final  outcome,  it  will  all  be  above 
water.  In  any  event,  there  is  still  about 
$12.5  billion  in  revenue  that  will  be 
coUected. 

Let  me  first  say  that  the  numbers 
may  weU  change.  They  have  changed 
about  four  or  five  times,  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  (Mr.  Melchxr) 
pointed  out  last  night.  These  numbers 
could  go  up  or  could  go  down.  Wheth- 
er or  not  it  is  $12.5  billion  or  some 
lesser  figure  will  depend  on  vigorous 
enforcement  by  the  IRS.  plus  some  ad- 
ditional funding.  I  assume,  for  IKS  so 
they  can  carry  out  some  of  the  en- 
forcement that  will  be  necessary. 

I  think  I  have  indicated  that  I  am 
not  enthusiastic  about  this.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, but  I  am  also  realistic.  I  am  also 
concerned  about  the  impact  this  re- 
treat—I guess  you  could  caU  it  a  stra- 
tegic retreat— may  have  on  tax  reform 
and  efforts  to  improve  compliance.  We 
hear  a  lot  of  talk  about  tax  reform, 
the  flat  tax.  the  Fair  Tax  Act,  and  a 
whole  host  of  tax  reform  proposals. 
But  so  far,  except  for  last  summer's 
Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility 
Act,  most  of  what  we  have  had  is  talk. 
Maybe  this  has  ended  the  talk  for 
some;  they  are  going  to  be  hard- 
pressed  to  talk  about  it.  But  I  hope  it 
has  not  ended  tax  reform  and  tax  com- 
pliance reform. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Louisiana 
knows  the  problems  we  have  in  enact- 
ing meaningful  tax  reform.  In  accept- 
ing today's  amendment,  we  take  a 
large  step  backward.  I  hope  that  as  we 
get  down  to  some  later  time,  those  of 
us  who  believe  in  withholding  are  stiU 
going  to  believe  in  withholding.  We 
are  not  suggesting  that  the  battle  is 
lost:  I  cannot  predict  what  the  House 
will  do.  But  let  me  suggest  that  the 
compromise  that  we  will  have  before 
us  later  today  borrows  from  amend- 
ments proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  BoscHwrrz)  and  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Cohen),  and 
I  am  certain  a  number  of  other  Sena- 
tors on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Let  me  say  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  I  know  of  no  Senator  who  wants 
anyone  to  avoid  their  taxes  or  to  cheat 
on  their  taxes.  The  record  should  be 
clear  in  that  regard.  I  think  many  Sen- 
ators feel  withholding  is  cumbersome, 
as  I  said,  burdensome,  costly,  ineffec- 
tive, and  that  the  IRS  could  do  better. 
I  do  not  quarrel  with  their  right  to 
make  those  arguments,  but  I  do  not 
want  to   leave   the   impression   that 


those  of  us  who  stand  up  and  say  we 
ought  to  have  withholding  are  the 
only  ones  who  want  the  taxes  collect- 
ed. That  is  why  I  believe  that  even 
though  the  amendment  Is  less  than 
this  Senator  desires,  it  is  not  a  cop-out, 
it  is  not  a  surrender.  It  is  a  retreat,  in 
a  sense,  because  we  pick  up  less  reve- 
nue, but  it  does  require  withholding 
on  those  who  fail  to  pay  their  taxes, 
and  imposes  penalties  on  banks, 
SAL'S,  and  on  credit  unions  who  have 
a  pattern  of  not  providing  the  right  in- 
formation so  the  taxes  can  be  collect- 
ed. 

I  think  I  speak  for  all  the  Senators 
in  this  body  when  I  suggest  that  this 
is,  I  hope,  the  policy  they  would  want 
us  to  follow.  We  are  going  to  have,  I 
hope,  by  1985,  95-percent  compliance 
on  interest  and  dividends.  If,  by  1985, 
compliance  has  not  reached  95  per- 
cent, then  the  OAO  will  so  certify  and 
report  to  Congress.  If  Congress  ap- 
proves that  study  of  noncompliance, 
then  withholding  goes  into  effect. 

I  have  read  that  this  means  we  have 
effectively  repealed  withholding.  I  am 
not  so  certain  that  is  the  case.  I  have 
listened  to  a  good  many  arguments  in 
this  body  about  withholding  and  I 
think  many  Senators  have  some  real 
doubts  about  compliance  and  real 
doubts  about  whether  or  not  we 
should  not  try  something  else  before 
we  try  withholding.  This  is  going  to  be 
the  test.  Maybe  in  1987,  some  of  us 
will  not  have  to  be  concerned  about  it. 
But  if,  in  fact,  there  is  a  compliance 
rate  of  95  percent  on  interest  and  divi- 
dend income,  then  we  should  not 
worry  about  withholding.  We  are  told 
by  the  banks  that  they  will  have  97 
percent  or  more  by  that  time.  But  if 
the  compliance  rate  is  95  percent  for 
interest  and  dividends,  that  is  good 
enough  for  this  Senator.  If  it  is  not  at 
95  percent,  I  believe  Congress  wUl  take 
the  appropriate  action  and  approve 
the  GAO  report  which  would,  in 
effect,  require  that  withholding  go 
into  effect  on  July  1, 1987. 

In  the  meantime,  we  will  have 
backup  withholding  at  a  20-percent 
rate  that  will  be  Imposed  on  nonfilers 
and  those  who  underreport  interest 
and  dividend  income.  That  rate  of 
withholding  is  higher  that  the  10-per- 
cent rate  for  comprehensive  withhold- 
ing, but  unlike  comprehensive  with- 
holding, this  provision  is  directed  only 
at  those  who  do  not  comply.  Even  the 
backup  withholding  rate  is  less  than 
the  average  marginal  tax  rate.  And  at 
least  60  days'  notice  must  be  provided 
before  backup  withholding  begins. 
And  it  can  be  terminated  by  the  payee, 
by  correcting  his  previous  noncompli- 
ance. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  we  do 
not  want  to  go  out  and  trap  anyone 
who  can  clean  up  or  correct  the  appar- 
ent discrepancy  disclosed  by  the  infor- 
mation reporting  system.  We  are  not 
trying  to  punish  anyone  who  makes  an 


honest  mistake,  though  I  must  say 
with  94  million  Americans  filing  re- 
turns, some  of  that  might  happen.  But 
it  is  not  the  intent  of  the  amendment. 

This  amendment  is  similar  to  that 
proposed  earlier  by  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens). 

I  may  say  that  backup  withholding 
is  less  attractive  in  many  ways  than 
comprehensive  withholding.  The  IRS 
will  be  required  to  use  far  more  re- 
sources to  implement  this  system  and 
only  about  half  the  revenue  gain  from 
withholding  will  be  retained. 

Information  returns  will  be  filed 
with  the  IRS  on  magnetic  tape.  This 
will  speed  processing.  This  was  recom- 
mended by  Senators  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle.  It  was  called  to  my  attention 
by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
BoscHWTTZ).  We  have  also  had  sugges- 
tions from  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Mttrkowski),  who  happens  to  be 
not  only  a  well  respected  Senator,  but 
a  well-respected  banker,  as  well.  He 
suggested  that  we  ought  to  require  the 
attachment  of  1099's  on  the  retiun. 
We  have  included  that  in  the  amend- 
ment. I  think  Senator  Murkowski  is 
fair.  He  wants  people  to  pay  their 
taxes.  He  believes  if  we  attach  the 
■1099's,  we  can  address  a  great  portion 
of  the  problem. 

I  must  say  the  IRS  does  not  share 
that  view.  They  say  they  just  have  to 
tear  them  off  since  they  do  the  match- 
ing with  the  magnetic  tape  forms  filed 
by  the  payors.  But  rather  than  try  to 
persuade  the  Senator  from  Alaska  or 
anyone  else,  it  is  in  the  amendment 
that  you  must  attach  the  1099. 

Maybe  the  IRS  is  covered  up  with 
paper.  They  get  660  million  1099 
forms.  So  we  are  pleased  to  include 
that  provision  in  the  amendment. 

In  addition  to  that,  my  colleagues 
should  know,  as  I  said,  that  the  IRS 
does  not  want  this  amendment.  There 
are  a  lot  of  things  they  probably  do 
not  want. 

I  do  not  think  the  IRS  is  blameless, 
either.  We  do  not  want  harassment. 
We  do  not  want  to  hire  20,000,  or 
30,000,  or  40,000  more  employees  and 
send  them  out  to  audit  a  lot  of  re- 
turns. But  we  do  believe  that  the  IRS 
can  be  a  little  more  aggressive  in  their 
matching  program.  That  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  suggestions  of  Senator 
Kasten  and  Senator  Murkowski. 

We  have  also  increased  payor  penal- 
ties, and  that  is  going  to  reinforce  the 
information  reporting  system.  By  that, 
I  mean  stricter  penalties  on  payors 
who  do  not  meet  their  responsibilities. 
I  hope,  frankly,  that  the  IRS  will  start 
using  these  penalties.  And  if  the  payee 
is  involved  in  civil  fraud,  he  is  going  to 
be  subject  to  a  $1,000  civil  fraud  penal- 
ty. 

This  is  certainly  not  a  panacea.  It  is 
going  to  lose  between  40  percent  and 
one-half  of  the  revenue  picked  up  by 
mandatory  withholding.  It  is  going  to 


require  some  additional  resources  by 
the  IRS— not  40,000  agents  but  per- 
haps several  thousand.  We  are  going 
to  get  a  report  from  the  IRS  within  60 
days  on  how  many  will  be  necessary  to 
implement  these  changes,  but  the 
amendment  will  improve  the  ability  of 
the  IRS  to  catch  tax  cheaters  in  com- 
parison to  pre- 1982  law. 

If  we  cannot  retain  withholding,  this 
may  not  be  the  perfect  answer.  I  am 
certain,  when  they  have  this  debate, 
discussion,  and  hearings  in  the  House, 
they  may  find  a  better  way  to  get 
better  compliance  for  less  money  with 
less  burden  on  the  taxpayer.  So  I  want 
to  emphasize  that  this  may  not  be  the 
perfect  alternative.  Somebody  may 
have  a  better  idea.  But  it  does  seem  to 
me  to  be  at  least  a  step  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

Now,  I  also  suggest  that  this  is  not 
going  to  be  a  very  simple  thing  to  en- 
force. It  is  not  going  to  be  as  easy  as 
withholding  but  again  I  suggest  that 
this  has  been  enthusiasticaUy  en- 
dorsed by  the  bankers  in  my  State, 
and  by  the  S&L's,  and,  I  understand, 
by  the  ABA,  and,  I  understand,  by 
Congressman  D'Amours,  who  has  been 
leading  the  efforts  in  the  other  House 
for  repeal  of  interest  and  dividend 
withholding.  So  there  seems  to  be  a  lot 
of  interest  in  this  proposal.  In  fact,  I 
must  say  that  I  think  many  of  the 
bankers  honestly  feel  they  went  too 
far  in  the  first  place  and  they  are  very 
happy  to  find  some  middle  ground. 

We  are  told  by  the  experts— and  this 
Senator  is  not  an  expert— but  we  are 
told  by  the  nonpartisan  experts  on  the 
Joint  Tax  Committee  that  it  is  going 
to  be  particularly  difficult  to  imple- 
ment on  dividend  income.  For  that 
reason,  this  Senator  advocated  reten- 
tion of  mandatory  withholding  on  divi- 
dends even  if  we  temporarily  institut- 
ed a  backup  withholding  rule  for  inter- 
est income. 

When  I  presented  that  to  my  col- 
leagues at  the  Republican  luncheon,  I 
think  the  general  response  was:  "How 
am  I  going  to  explain  the  difference  in 
my  State?"  Will  we  say:  "We  had  a  lot 
of  mail  on  interest  income  so  we  left 
that  out,  but  since  we  did  not  hear 
from  you,  we  are  going  to  have  with- 
holding on  dividend  income."  So  it 
became  a  political  problem.  But  I  must 
suggest,  I  think  Senators  wUl  find  or 
hear  from  many  corporations  who 
might  rather  have  withholding  than 
the  so-called  backup  withholding. 

The  matching  of  information  re- 
ports and  tax  returns  followed  by 
backup  withholding  on  noncompliers 
is  going  to  be  substantially  more  com- 
plicated in  some  cases  than  mandatory 
withholding. 

In  many  cases  the  debate  over  with- 
holding has  not  been  a  debate  between 
those  who  like  withholding  and  those 
who  dislike  it.  The  debate  has  been 
over  the  relative  cost  effectiveness  of 
withholding  on  the  one  hand,  and  fol- 


lowing up  on  25  million  discrepancies 
disclosed  by  the  current  information 
reporting  program  on  the  other  hand. 
I  said  from  the  outset  that  I  have 
not  changed  my  mind.  It  seems  to  me 
that  withholding  is  more  effective  and 
less  costly.  However,  we  are  dealing  in 
the  real  world.  The  real  world  is  that 
the  majority  of  the  Senators  in  this 
body  do  not  want  withholding,  at  least 
at  this  time.  They  do  want  tax  compli- 
ance, at  least  I  assume  every  Senator 
wants  tax  compliance.  I  believe  we 
have  found  some  halfway  mark  that 
might  satisfy  a  majority  of  my  col- 
leagues, and  I  thank  those  who  have 
supported  me. 

Again,  if  this  comes  back  and  we 
have  a  big  fight  over  a  veto,  I  am 
going  to  stand  with  the  President.  But 
at  the  same  time  I  imderstand  the 
problem  of  getting  this  moved  out  of 
the  Senate.  I  hope  that  we  can  have 
some  bipartisan  support  and  move  on 
this  yet  today. 

Mr.   MURKOWSKI   addressed   the 
Chair. 
Mr.  EXON  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  promised  to  yield  to  the 

Senator  from  Nebraska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  the  Chair  and  I 
thank  my  colleague  from  Montana. 

Mr.  President.  I  lend  my  voice  of 
congratulations  and  thanks  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kansas,  the 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  who  worked  toward  repeal, 
hopefully  totally,  of  the  withholding 
on  interest  and  dividends.  If  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  is  on  or  near  the 
floor,  I  would  very  much  appreciate 
his  coming  to  the  floor  because  there 
are  one  or  two  questions  that  I  should 
like  to  pose  to  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin and  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Once  again,  I  wish  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  I  think  the  compromise  that 
we  seemingly  are  working  toward  is  a 
good  one,  indeed.  It  shows,  once  again, 
that  the  Senate  can  have  its  differ- 
ences but  in  the  end  majority  will  pre- 
vails. 

As  much  as  I  endorse  the  compro- 
mise and  as  enthused  as  I  am  about 
the  suggestion  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  with  regard  to  requiring 
the  proper  information  to  be  attached 
to  the  income  tax  return  so  that  we 
can  make  sure  that  people  do  pay 
their  taxes,  I  would  like  to  probe  a 
little  more  the  glue,  or  the  concrete,  if 
you  will,  that  holds  this  compromise 
together. 

The  reason  for  the  question  I  am 
about  to  ask  is  that  we  only  have  a 
little  over  2  months  until  the  with- 
holding   on    interest    and    dividends 


would  begin  on  July  1  of  this  year. 
Therefore,  the  success  that  we  are 
hsdllng  on  this  measure  at  the  present 
time  might  not  turn  out  to  be  the  suc- 
cess that  we  hope  unless  everything 
falls  into  place. 

I  asked  some  questions  last  night, 
and  I  appreciate  the  forthright  an- 
swers of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
now.  The  President  has  not  signed  on. 
We  do  not  Imow  what  his  action  will 
be.  Certainly  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, as  I  understand  it,  has  not 
signed  on.  We  do  not  know  what  the 
position  will  be  with  regard  to  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  recognize 
that  those  are  legitimate  concerns 
that  all  of  us  still  have  who  want  to 
get  this  repealed. 

My  specific  question  is.  What  do  the 
Senators  from  Kansas  and  Wisconsin 
think  are  the  chances  of  the  vehicle 
that  carries  this  repeal,  which  has  to 
be  passed  before  July  1— and  certainly 
with  regard  to  the  expense  that  it 
could  cause  to  the  Institutions  which 
have  to  do  the  withholding,  if  they 
gear  up  for  this,  even  if  we  repeal  it,  it 
is  going  to  be  an  unnecessary  expense 
on  their  part— what  chance  do  the 
Senators  think  that  S.  144,  which  is 
the  carrjring  vehicle,  has  of  being 
passed  by  the  House  and  Senate  and, 
therefore,  going  to  the  President?  If 
during  the  next  6  weeks  it  is  evident 
that  that  bill  is  not  going  to  go  to  the 
desk  of  the  President,  has  the  compro- 
mise that  has  been  reached  been  ce- 
mented or  glued  with  an  understand- 
ing that  the  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  the  majority  leader,  and 
others  on  that  side  of  the  aisle  would 
agree  that  the  compromise  amend- 
ment properly  could  and  wlU  be  at- 
tached to  some  other  bill  that  will  go 
to  the  President  before  July  1  at  the 
earliest  possible  date? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  that  is  a  fair 
question.  I  am  not  certain  I  can 
answer  it  precisely.  We  have  a  revenue 
bill  which  should  originate  in  the 
House,  originating  in  the  Senate,  and 
that  is  going  to  cause  problems  in  the 
House  when  it  arrives. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  Speaker  will 
send  it  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. I  am  not  certain  what  the  dis- 
position will  be.  I  doubt  that  they 
would  act  on  the  reciprocity  portion  of 
it.  They  may  immediately  have  hear- 
ings on  withholding.  If  the  amend- 
ment does  not  move  forward,  I  note 
that  we  have  to  extend  the  debt  ceil- 
ing, as  I  understand  it,  within  about  1 
month.  That  is  a  vehicle  that  is  always 
ripe  for  amendment.  So  I  say  to  my 
colleague  from  Nebraska  that  It  seems 
to  me  that  unless  there  is  a  big  change 
in  position,  that  would  be  the  next 
available  vehicle  for  a  repealer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  for  each  side? 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  has  9  minutes; 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  has  1 
minute. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Blr.  EXON.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Kansas. 

I  pose  this  question  to  the  Senator 
frtHn  Kftns<w  and  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin:  The  suggestion  the  Senator 
from  Kft"""*  just  made  with  regard  to 
the  possibility  of  attaching  this  com- 
promise amendment  to  the  debt  cell- 
ing bill  was  exactly  what  I  had  in 
mind.  Are  we,  therefore,  making  a 
commitment  or  an  understanding  now 
that  the  bipartisan  compromise  would 
carry  forth  and  that,  if  necessary,  we 
could  attach  this  to  the  debt  ceiling 
bill  or  some  other  appropriate  vehicle? 

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  that  from  the  very  be- 
ginning we  have  said  that  we  would 
like  to  try  to  work  within  the  ssrstem 
and  not  bottle  up  social  security,  the 
Jobs  bill,  or  other  bills  if  we  could 
work  it  out.  Unfortunately,  to  get  to 
where  we  are  today,  we  had  to  spend  a 
few  days  on  the  jobs  bill. 

I  believe  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  White  House  will 
act  in  good  faith.  I  believe  that  the 
will  of  the  majority  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  not  be  thwarted 
by  procedural  delay.  And  I  believe 
that  the  White  House  will  act  favor- 
ably on  this  modified  language. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  2  minutes  have  expired. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  EXON.  May  I  have  another  30 
seconds? 

B4r.  BAUCUS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  EXON.  The  question  is  to  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  and  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin:  Does  the  glue  of  the 
compromise  carry  forth  to  a  commit- 
ment that  this  amendment,  if  it  is  not 
successful  on  S.  144.  will  be  allowed  to 
come  up  ag^dn? 

Mr.  KASTEN.  It  is  my  intention  to 
offer  the  amendment  again,  if  it  is  not 
successful  here. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  30 
seconds  have  expired. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  I  wlU  ask  the  same 
question.  If  this  compromise  passes 
this  body  and  If  at  a  later  date  the 
House  does  not  act  in  a  manner  which 
is  in  accordance  with  this  compromise, 
wiU  the  Senator  from  Kansas  be  in  a 
position  to  support  the  compromise  as 
an  amendment  to  a  debt  ceiling,  or 
two,  or  three,  or  four  other  biUs  that 
may  be  in  this  body  which  could  ap- 
propriately go  back  to  the  House? 

B4r.  DOLE.  The  Senator  from 
KfrTM»"»  does  not  want  to  hedge  on 
that  question,  but  as  I  indicated  earli- 
er, this  may  not  be  the  perfect  amend- 
ment. There  may  be  better  amend- 
ments devised  that  would  raise  more 
revenue  and  be  less  instrusive  and  less 
burdensome. 


I  stUl  think  withholding  is  the  best 
way  to  go.  I  also  know  the  realities  of 
the  numbers  in  this  body,  and  I 
assimie  that  they  will  not  be  changed 
very  much. 

I  am  trying  to  deal  in  a  spirit  of  com- 
promise. This  Senator  does  not  want 
to  repeal  or  delay  withholding,  but  we 
do  not  have  the  votes  to  do  anything 
else.  If  there  is  a  change  in  that,  it 
would  also  change  my  position. 

ISx.  BAUCUS.  So  Is  the  answer  to 
the  question,  "Yes"?  Would  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  support  this  compro- 
mise on  a  subsequent  blU  in  the 
Senate  at  a  future  date  this  year? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  that  is  possible. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  I  am  sure  it  is  possi- 
ble. What  are  the  probabilities? 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  Is  even  probable. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  How  probable? 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  is  even  likely.  [Laugh- 
ter.! 

It  depends  on  the  vehicle.  Many  of 
the  horses  that  go  through  the  Cham- 
ber are  not  going  anywhere. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  I  heard  the  Senator, 
in  answer  to  an  earlier  statement— 
maybe  he  was  just  explaining  his  posi- 
tion—If the  President  were  to  veto  this 
compromise,  is  it  true  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  would  work  to  sustain 
the  President's  veto? 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  may  have 
an  additional  5  minutes  on  each  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  for  yielding  me 
2Vi  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  that  the 
principals  on  the  withholding  issue 
have  worked  out  a  compromise  that 
reflects  the  concerns  of  those  on  both 
sides  of  the  issue.  To  their  credit,  both 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  have  come  a 
long  way  to  resolve  the  withholding 
impasse.  It  has  been  demonstrated 
once  again  that  the  Senate  Is  a  body  of 
negotiation  and  compromise.  I  was  de- 
lighted to  assist  in  the  negotiations 
that  led  to  this  compromise.  The  prob- 
lems that  this  body  has  experienced 
on  withholding  remind  me  of  the 
mythical  nine-headed  Hydra.  For  each 
head  of  the  Hydra  that  Hercules  cut 
off,  two  heads  grew  back.  So,  too,  have 
the  problems  of  the  Senate  on  with- 
holding multiplied.  With  the  assist- 
ance of  the  House  of  Representatives, 


I  hope  that  we,  like  Hercules,  have  fi- 
nally managed  to  dispose  of  this  beast. 
The  substitute  amendment  contains 
a  provision  that  I  was  particularly  con- 
cerned with.  This  is  the  provision  that 
requires  taxpayers  to  include  with 
their  tax  returns  their  copies  of  the 
form  1099  that  they  get  from  banks 
and  corporations.  This  requirement 
would  deal  with  the  majority  of  the  20 
million  taxpayers  who  fail  to  report 
interest  and  dividend  income  on  their 
tax  returns.  IRS  claims  it  does  not 
want  It.  If  the  1099  is  attached  to  the 
1040,  IRS  certainly  has  an  obligation 
to  compare  the  two. 

Since  most  of  these  taxpayers  fail  to 
include  interest  and  dividend  income 
out  of  inadvertance  and  mistake,  this 
new  requirement  will  encourage  the 
taxpayers  to  keep  copies  of  their 
1099's,  and  they  will  be  reminded  as  to 
their  actual  Interest  and  dividend 
income  when  they  attach  the  1099's  to 
their  tax  returns.  I  predict  that  come 
1987,  we  will  find  that  this  require- 
ment has  greatly  improved  tax  compli- 
ance in  this  particular  area  of  nonre- 
porting. 

After  all,  the  obligation  is  on  the 
corporations  and  the  financial  institu- 
tions to  get  the  accurate  information 
and  achieve  the  volimtary  compliance 
in  the  95-percent  area.  So  the  respon- 
sibility is  theirs.  I  believe  they  will  rise 
to  it. 

The  compromise  amendment  that 
we  are  considering  strikes  a  fair  bal- 
ance between  the  need  to  have  tax 
compliance,  and  the  need  to  respect 
the  privacy  and  sensibilities  of  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country.  In  particular, 
we  will  send  a  clear  message  to  Ameri- 
cans that  the  Senate  indeed  respects 
the  confidentiality  and  integrity  of  the 
individual  savings  account  holders  of 
this  Nation.  This  amendment  will  re- 
store the  respect  of  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  for  their  Govenmient  In 
general,  and  the  Senate  in  particular. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  HEFLIN  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama.     

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  direct  a  question  or  two 
to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

From  what  I  have  heard  thus  far, 
there  has  already  been  raised  the  issue 
that  this  is  a  Senate  biU:  that  the  Con- 
stitution requires  that  tax  measures 
originate  in  the  House:  that  if  the 
compromise  is  approved  and  this  bill 
goes  to  the  House,  you  will  have  to 
overcome  the  procedural  difficulty  of 
the  fact  that  it  originated  in  the 
Senate  and  is  a  Senate  bill;  that, 
therefore,  the  chances  are  that,  other 
than  a  hearing,  nothing  will  be  done 
about  it  in  the  House. 

Does  the  Senator  share  that  concern 
and  that  danger? 


Mr.  KASTEN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect in  terms  of  the  procedure.  I  do 
not  share  the  Senator's  perception  of 
what  might  hivpen.  I  believe  that 
there  is  a  good  chance,  because  of  the 
Senate  action  in  arriving  at  this  modi- 
fication and  the  tremendom  public 
outcry  on  this  issue,  that  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  will  act  to  sub- 
stitute this  measure  on  a  House  reve- 
nue bill  or  go  through  some  other  kind 
of  a  mechanism  which  will  allow  a 
House  vote  on  this  matter.  It  is  my 
hope  that  this  modified  language  can 
pass  the  House  and  go  on  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  HEFLIN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Perhaps  I  can  help  in 
answering  the  question  that  is  in  the 
minds  of  some  here.  I  have  just  been 
Informed  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  Mr.  Regan,  has  said  in  an 
interview  with  the  press  that  his  mind 
has  not  been  changed  and  neither  has 
the  administration's  mind  been 
changed.  In  other  words,  they  oppose 
the  repeal  and  I  assume  they  oppose 
the  compromise. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Has  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  received  any 
assurance  whatsoever  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  not  veto  this  compromise 
if  it  got  to  him? 

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  have  not  received 
that  assurance.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  at  the  present  time  the  White 
House  has  neither  approved  nor  disap- 
proved this  compromise,  but  I  think  it 
is  important  that  this  morning  in  the 
daily  press  conference  Mr.  Speakes  did 
not  say  the  President  would  veto  this 
bill  and  neither  did  the  Secretary  of 
Treasury  say  that  he  would  veto  this 
biU. 

Their  position  is  not  unlike  that  of 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  who  is  in 
favor  of  withholding.  But  they  are 
going  to  have  to  deal  with  the  problem 
and  this  modified  language  is  closer  to 
their  position  and  is  more  likely  to  be 
accepted  than  a  flatout  repeal,  which 
would  have  been  vetoed  for  certain. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Is  it  fair  to  say  that 
the  President  or  anyone  speaking  for 
him  has  not  indicated  that  the  pencil 
has  come  out  from  behind  the  ear  and 
back  into  his  pocket?  He  has  said 
nothing  to  give  the  Senator  any  assur- 
ance whatsoever? 

Mr.  KASTEN.  He  has  not,  but  I 
think  it  is  significant  that  this  morn- 
ing he  did  not  take  the  pencil  out  from 
behind  his  ear  and  say  "Now  we  are 
going  to  veto."  He  did  the  opposite 
and  said  "We  neither  approve  nor  dis- 
approve." So  I  think  there  is  a  chance. 
Mr.  HEFLIN.  Let  me  ask  the  next 
question  which  is  this:  Does  the  Sena- 
tor plan  to  offer  this  amendment  to 
some  other  vehicle? 

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  do  plan  to  offer  this 
amendment  or  an  outright  appeal. 
Frankly,  it  would  be  my  intention  to 


offer  an  amendment  not  only  on  a 
debt  ceiling  bill,  which  was  discussed, 
but  on  any  other  revenue  measvire  or  a 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  or 
any  kind  of  emergency  bill  that  has 
the  power  to  make  it  all  the  way 
through  the  system.  - 

The   PRESIDINO   OFFICER.   The 
Senator's  4  minutes  have  expired. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Montana  yield  2 
minutes  to  me? 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  IfETTZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
let  us  not  kid  ourselves  about  this  so- 
called  compromise.  It  is  a  bad  compro- 
mise. I  respect  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  and  the  battle  that  he  has 
made  with  respect  to  the  withholding 
issue.  But  I  do  not  intend  to  go  along 
with  the  compromise  because  the  com- 
promise effectively  puts  off  withhold- 
ing until  1987.  That  is  wrong.  It  was 
wrong  yesterday,  it  was  wrong  the  day 
before,  and  we  should  defeat  the 
Kasten  amendment. 

Now  I  can  count,  and  I  understand 
the  position  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas,  and  I  respect  him  for  his  ef- 
forts in  this  respect.  But  no  matter 
how  one  slices  this  issue  this  is  a  tre- 
mendous victory  for  the  bankers  of 
this  country.  And  I  hope  that  before 
we  get  done  in  the  HaUs  of  Congress 
somehow  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives will  not  go  along,  and  I  hope  that 
If  the  House  of  Representatives  does 
go  along  with  the  so-called  compro- 
mise the  P|:esldent  sees  fit  to  veto  it. 

I  very  seldom  have  foimd  in  recent 
weeks  and  months  the  occasion  to  find 
myself  in  agreement  with  the  Presi- 
dent. In  this  one  instance  I  am  in  total 
agreement.  If  we  are  going  to  balance 

the  budget 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  2  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  my  friend  from  Montana  will  he 
yield  me  1  additional  minute? 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Will  the  Senator  hold 
himself  to  30  seconds? 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  will. 
Mr.  BAUCUS.  I  yield  30  additional 
seconds  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
If  we  are  going  to  balance  the  budget, 
then  we  should  have  withholding  on 
interest  and  dividends  and  absent  that, 
those  who  are  the  so-called  budget  bal- 
ancers are  only  kidding  the  American 
people  and  they  are  only  giving  in  to 
the  bankers  of  this  Nation.  I  think  the 
compromise  should  be  defeated  and 
the  Kasten  amendment  should  be  de- 
feated. 
I  thank  my  friend  from  Montana. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. 


Mr.  ISEUCHER.  Bfr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  going  to  vote  on  a  delay  of 
withholding  tax  on  interest  and  divi- 
dends, and  it  is  well  and  good,  but  the 
vehicle  is  not  any  good  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  not  seriously 
thinking  of  doing  anything  on  this  rec- 
iprocity bill  before  July  1.  Maybe  they 
never  wiU.  The  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  going  to  want  to  originate 
whatever  action  is  taken  on  this,  and 
we  may  wait  a  long  time  over  here  and 
the  people  of  this  country  may  wait  a 
long  time  and  find  out  that  July  1  has 
come  and  gone  and  this  provision  of 
law  is  put  into  effect. 

What  the  people  of  this  country 
would  like  our  system  of  government 
to  do  is  for  the  Senate  to  pass  an 
amendment  to  either  stall  off  the 
withholding  provision  or  repeal  it  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  do 
the  same  and  vote  on  it  and  then  the 
President  sign  it. 

All  this  talk  about  the  President  ve- 
toing it  is  one  thing.  That  is  his  pre- 
rogative to  veto  it  if  he  wants  to.  But 
my  concern  is  that  the  Senate  act, 
have  the  chance  to  vote  on  it,  the 
House  of  Representatives  have  the 
chance  to  vote  on  it  and  get  to  the 
veto.  We  will  also  have  a  chance  to 
vote  on  the  veto. 

This  vehicle  today  does  not  give  us 
that  opportunity  because  this  reci- 
procity biU  was  not  orginated  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  itself  and 
the  bill  is  in  jeopardy.  Because  of  the 
natiire  of  the  reciprocity  bQl,  this 
issue  may  never  be  voted  on  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  quicldy 
enough  using  this  method. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  we  are  going 
to  have  to  have  another  vehicle  later 
on  if  we  ever  hope  to  have  a  House 
vote  on  it  and  then  the  President  have 
his  chance  to  veto  it  if  he  wants,  and 
we  will  also  have  a  chance  to  override 
that  veto. 

The  American  people  expect  repre- 
sentative government  to  work. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AU 
time  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana has  expired. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  The  American 
people  expect  to  have  their  voice 
heard  and  action  taken  on  this.  They 
wish  to  see  withholding  stalled  off  or 

flat  out  repealed.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  has  the  remain- 
ing time. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  be 
brief.  I  want  to  make  it  clear  to  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  and  others 
that  this  Senator  is  for  withholding.  I 
think  it  is  good  tax  policy,  but  I  hope 
that  this  Senator  is  also  realistic.  If 
the  choice  is  between  zero  revenue  and 
$7  billion  or  $12.5  billion,  if  you  count 
information  reporting,  and  that  is  the 
best  we  can  do,  I  do  not  want  to  leave 
any  misimpression  that  if  we  cannot 
have  what  we  want,  we  will  not  have 
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anything.  I  am  certain  that  will  not 
give  anyone  any  comfort.  But  I  have 
to  be  honest  about  it.  I  do  not  want  to 
give  up  on  this  position  at  all.  but  that 
does  not  mean  you  always  get  your 
way  in  this  body.  We  are  not  getting 
our  way  in  this  body.  We  are  going  to 
have  a  vote.  I  think  all  of  those  who 
want  to  make  some  expression  on  this 
issue  are  going  to  have  an  opportunity 
after  the  cloture  vote.  Then  we  will  be 
offering  the  amendment  itself. 

I  am  happy  to  yield  the  remainder  of 
my  time  to  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin.   

tix.  KASTEN.  I  thank  the  Senator, 
and  I  wish  to  thank  him  for  his  work 
in  working  out  this  modification.  I  un- 
derstand his  position.  He  is  in  favor  of 
withholding.  But  I  also  appreciate  the 
thoughtfulness  and  thoroughness  with 
which  he  has  worked  out  a  modifica- 
tion that  I  hope  will  be  acceptable  not 
only  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
but  also  ultimately  to  the  President. 

I  also  wish  to.  in  particular,  thank 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Alaska,  Sena- 
tor MuRKOWSKi.  and  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska.  Senator  Stevens,  who 
have  been  working  with  us  on  an 
hourly  basis  as  we  have  tried  to  work 
out  this  important  modification. 

I  also  wish  to  point  out  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota,  Senator  Boscb- 
WTiz,  has  played  an  important  role, 
and  that  a  number  of  the  elements 
that  are  included  in  this  compromise 
were  from  suggestions  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  had  brought  for- 
ward over  the  last  several  weeks. 

I  want  to  assure  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska,  the  Senator  from  Alabama, 
the  minority  leader,  and  others  that  if 
this  effort  fails,  I  believe  withholding 
wUl  stUl  be  repealed. 

If,  in  fact,  this  is  a  legislative  vehicle 
without  wheels  or  whatever  you  want 
to  call  it.  then  we  wiU  put  it  on  some- 
thing else.  But  we  have  in  the  past 
several  days  acted  in  good  faith,  be- 
lieving and  hoping  we  can  find  a  way 
to  work  ourselves  through  this  contro- 
versy. 

I  hope  and  I  expect  that  somehow 
the  majority  will  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives wUl  be  reflected  when  this 
issue  is  considered  there,  because 
about  three-quarters  of  its  Memljers 
are  now  cosponsors  of  repeal  legisla- 
tion. 
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THE  KASTEN-DOLE 
COMPROMISE 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
oosponsor  of  Senator  Kasten's  legisla- 
tion to  repeal  withholding  of  interest 
on  savings  or  dividends,  I  am  pleased 
that  our  leadership  was  able  to  reach 
the  compromise  embodied  in  the 
Kasten-Dole  amendment. 

This  is  a  very  reasonable  answer  to  a 
very  difficult  problem.  I  believe  it 
demonstrates  congressional  confidence 
in.  and  gratitude  toward,  the  millions 


of  taxpayers  who  consistently  and  con- 
scientiously pay  all  their  lawfully 
owed  taxes.  I  believe  it  demonstrates 
congTMslonal  determination  to  put  in 
place  a  system  to  identify  and  pros- 
ecute those  who  willfully  evade  paying 
their  lawfully  owed  taxes.  And  I  be- 
lieve it  demonstrates  congressional  re- 
affirmation of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service's  responsibility  to  collect  law- 
fully owed  taxes. 

Last  week,  the  Richmond  News 
Leader  published  an  editorial  drawing 
a  comparison  between  the  difficulties 
Treasury  may  face  in  collecting  inter- 
est and  dividend  withholding  with  the 
problems  recently  experienced  by  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Ifanagement 
(OPM)  in  implementing  its  withhold- 
ing procedure  for  Federal  retirees.  The 
problems  for  OPM  were  horrors  for 
the  Federal  retirees. 

Quoting  from  the  News  Leader  edi- 
torial, allow  me  to  cite  a  few  examples. 

A  Rhode  Island  retiree  asked  that  (330  be 
withheld  from  his  retirement  checks:  in- 
stead, the  Government  withheld  more  than 
(600.  A  retiree's  widow  expected  to  get  a 
check  for  (400;  the  Government  withheld 
(3iN>  of  it.  A  Massachusetts  retiree  received 
but  (300  of  his  (700  check.  Others  are  find- 
ing their  withholding  pegged  inappropriate- 
ly at  the  level  of  a  married  couple  with 
three  exemptions.  The  Government  Is  with- 
holding from  some  monthly  checks  the 
amount  asked  to  be  withheld  on  an  annual 
basis. 

The  editorial  continues. 

It  will  take  months  for  retirees  to  clear  up 
the  mess  at  the  Office  of  Personnel  Man- 
agement. Meanwhile,  the  retiree's  widow— 
for  example— may  have  to  get  along  on  (10 
a  month  whUe  the  Federal  Goverrunent 
enjoys  the  use  of  the  extra  (300  a  month 
she  la  due. 

Perhape  this  is  just  a  preview  of  another 
colossal  blunder  that  could  occur  if  Con- 
gress does  not  rei>eal  the  punitive  withhold- 
ing scam  on  interest  and  dividends  sched- 
uled to  take  effect  July  1.  Perhaps  the  Na- 
tion's banks  and  industries  can  handle  a  Job 
better  than  the  OPM,  but  with  equally  on- 
erous burdens  on  hapless  savers  and  inves- 
tors. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  vote  for  the 
amendment,  and  I  will  work  with 
other  Members  of  the  Senate  to  insure 
that  the  Kasten-Dole  compromise  is 
passed  by  both  Houses  of  Congress 
and  signed  into  law  by  the  President. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  going  on  here  is  no  secret.  The 
Senate  is  being  stampeded  into  the 
delay  of  withholding  by  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  pieces  of  mail  instigated 
by  the  bankers'  lobby. 

I  believe  that  the  Senate  has  a  re- 
sponsibility not  Just  to  weigh  the  mail, 
but  to  weigh  the  merits.  And  if  we  had 
done  so,  we  would  have  found  that  the 
merits  are  as  overwhelming  in  favor  of 
withholding  as  the  mail  is  against  it. 

Repeal  of  withholding  is  not  a  peo- 
ple's issue  or  a  public  interest  issue.  It 
is  a  bankers'  issue  and  a  special  inter- 
est issue.  Every  consumer  group  and 
every  public   Interest  group  support 


withholding.     Only     the     American 
Bankers  Association  supports  repeaL 

But  as  a  result  of  the  massive  distor- 
tions spread  by  the  bankers  in  their 
lobbying  campaign,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Americans  have  been  misled 
into  thinking  that  withholding  is  a 
new  10  percent  tax  on  their  savings;  It 
is  nothing  of  the  Idnd.  Its  only  real 
impact  will  be  felt  precisely  where  it 
should  be  felt— on  the  handful  of  dis- 
honest taxpayers  who  fail  to  pay  their 
proper  share  of  taxes  on  income  from 
interest  and  dividends.  For  millions  of 
honest  taxpayers,  the  burden  will 
range  from  negligible  to  nonexistent. 

In  a  sense,  history  is  repeating  itself. 
The  same  outcry  erupted  in  1942, 
when  withholding  was  first  proposed 
on  wages.  But  Congress  stood  firm  in 
favor  of  withholding  in  the  1940's,  and 
we  should  do  the  same  today.  We 
needed  withholding  then  to  help  pay 
for  World  War  II.  And  we  need  it  now 
to  help  pull  ourselves  out  of  the  mas- 
sive budget  deficits  confronting  us. 

No  one  seriously  suggests  today  that 
Congress  should  repeal  withholding  on 
wages,  and  there  is  no  legitimate  Justi- 
fication now  for  refusing  to  apply  the 
same  elementary  principle  of  tax  col- 
lection to  interest  and  dividends. 

Withholding,  like  democracy,  is  not 
perfect,  but  it  is  better  than  any  of  the 
alternatives— and  it  is  far  better  than 
raising  taxes  on  honest  taxpayers, 
which  is  the  only  realistic  alternative 
to  make  up  the  revenues  we  are  losing 
by  this  compromise. 

Our  action  here  is  only  a  skirmish  in 
a  larger  battle.  I  commend  Senator 
Dole  for  his  skill  in  waging  this  thank- 
less but  essential  fight  on  the  Senate 
floor.  We  did  not  succeed  in  stopping 
the  bankers  Juggernaut  in  the  Senate, 
but  I  believe  we  did  slow  its  momen- 
tum. There  will  be  other  stages  in  this 
battle— and  the  final  stage  may  well  be 
the  fight  to  make  the  President's  veto 
stick. 

Finally,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  an  excerpt  from  Randolph  Paul's 
"Taxation  in  the  United  States"  may 
be  printed  in  the  Record.  Although  it 
is  a  lengthy  excerpt,  it  describes  in 
detail  the  fight  over  wage  withholding 
in  the  early  1940's  and  helps  to  put 
the  present  issue  in  perspective.  If 
Senators  detect  a  sense  of  d6J&  vu 
today,  they  are  correct;  we  have  seen 
all  this  before,  and  things  turned  out 
Just  fine. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ex- 
cerpt was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
(From  "Taxation  in  the  United  States"  by 

Randolph  E.  Paul  (Little,  Brown  4e  Co., 

1954)  pp.  326ff ] 

4.  THK  FLAK  THAT  SLOGANS  BUILT 

For  the  Western  Allies  1943  promised  to 
be  a  year  of  increased  hope  and  growing  sac- 
rifices. The  Axis  tide  might  have  a  long 
ebbing,  but  it  had  turned.  In  January  Mar- 
shal von  Paulus'  German  Sixth  Army  still 
held  a  precarious  position  in  front  of  Stalin- 


grad. In  February  the  Russian  trap  closed 
and  Germany  suffered  its  greatest  blow  of 
the  year.  In  Tunisia  the  British  and  Ameri- 
can armies  which  had  invaded  North  Africa 
in  November  1942,  In  a  huge  armada  of  as- 
sault boats  would  soon  crush  the  veteran 
desert  armies  of  Field  Marshal  Rommel. 
Nazi  dreams  of  African  empire  would  lie 
burled  in  German  graves  that  stretched 
from  El  Alamein  to  Cape  Bon.  Before  the 
year's  end  Sicily  would  be  conquered  in 
thirty  days  of  lightning  warfare,  southern 
Italy  would  faU,  and  the  Allies  would  be 
fighting  a  bitter  battle  up  the  boot  of  Italy. 
In  1043  came  the  real  test  of  American 
productive  genius.  The  term  "arsenal  of  de- 
mocracy" assumed  a  new  and  grimmer 
meaning  for  enemies.  The  United  States 
had  increased  its  output  of  military  items 
250  percent  during  1942,  but  even  that 
amazing  record  was  only  a  curtain  raiser  for 
1943.  In  some  cases  the  experience  of  the 
battlefield  had  forced  changes:  airplane  and 
tank  production  had  fallen  numerically 
short  of  the  goals  set  in  1942.  But  there  was 
still  plenty  of  reason  to  be  proud  of  the 
record. 

In  January  President  Roosevelt  found  the 
state  of  the  nation  good,  the  heart  of  the 
nation  soimd,  the  spirit  of  the  nation 
strong,  and  the  faith  of  the  nation  eternal. 
In  his  message  on  the  State  of  the  Union  he 
reported  with  "genuine  pride"  on  what  had 
been  accomplished  in  1942: 

"We  produced  about  48,000  mUltary 
planes— more  than  the  airplane  production 
of  Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan  put  togeth- 
er. ..  . 

".  .  .  we  produced  56,000  combat  vehicles, 
such  as  tanlcs  and  self-propelled  artillery. 

".  .  .  we  produced  670,000  machine  gims,  6 
times  greater  than  our  production  in 
1941. 

"We  produced  21,000  antitank  guns,  6 
times  greater  than  our  1941  production." 

In  January  the  President  also  presented 
his  second  war  budget  to  Congress.  This 
budget  was  not  held  to  earth  by  any  doubts 
about  what  the  nation  could  financially 
afford.  It  was  designed  to  reach  the  limit  of 
what  the  country  could  manage,  by  strain- 
ing night  and  day.  to  spend  on  the  war.  For 
the  fiscal  year  1944  Roosevelt  estimated 
that  the  United  States  could  spend  over 
(104  billion;  this  was  more  than  the  budget 
of  any  other  nation  in  any  year  in  all  histo- 
ry. It  reflected,  he  said,  the  determination 
of  American  civilians  "to  pass  the  ammuni- 
tion." 

In  January  the  government  was  spending 
at  an  average  of  (6  billion  a  month  for  mili- 
tary requirements;  that  average  would  reach 
nearly  (8  billion  during  the  fiscal  year  1944. 
In  1943  the  people,  working  harder  than 
ever  before,  would  pocket  (142  billion.  But  a 
large  part  of  their  labor  would  go  off  to  war. 
For  every  (15  they  had  to  spend  there 
would  be  only  (10  of  civilian  goods  available. 
American  citizens  now  had  about  (45  billion 
of  income  in  excess  of  available  goods;  this 
excess  was  more  than  the  entire  national 
Income  in  1932.  The  world  had  never  known 
such  figures.  They  were  too  huge  to  carry 
any  concrete  meaning.  They  were  abstrac- 
tions that  could  be  compared  only  with 
other  abstractions. 

The  simple  routine  of  daily  living  became 
more  complex  and  difficult.  Stocks  on  store 
shelves  had  in  many  instances  all  but  van- 
ished. Bidding  for  scarce  goods  forced  prices 
to  higher  levels.  Price  increases  brought  de- 
mands for  higher  wages.  Some  business 
groups  continued  their  implacable  struggle 
against  the  OPA.  Black  markets  were  in  op- 


eration in  many  conunodities,  selling  goods 
above  ceiling  prices  and  Ignoring  rationing 
restrictions.  Disorder  had  insinuated  itself 
into  the  national  scene. 

In  April  the  President  invoked  his  war 
powers  to  halt  the  Nation's  progress  up  the 
spiral  road  to  inflation.  He  issued  the  "hold- 
the-llne"  order  by  which  all  items  affecting 
the  cost  of  living  were  to  be  brought  under 
control.  The  order  said.  In  effect,  that 
future  price  increases  should  be  restricted 
to  the  minimum  extent  required  by  law  and 
that  some  cost-of-living  commodities  which 
were  above  the  level  of  September  15.  1942. 
should  be  reduced  In  price.  There  were  to  be 
no  further  increases  in  wage  rates  or  sala- 
ries beyond  the  Little  Steel  formula,  except 
where  clearly  necessary  to  correct  substand- 
ard living.  One  of  the  most  important  provi- 
sions directed  the  War  Manpower  Commis- 
sion to  forbid  workers  to  change  their  em- 
ployment unless  authorized  by  the  Conunls- 
slon  to  do  so.  In  an  accompanying  statement 
the  I»resldent  said  that  we  must  also  be  pre- 
pared to  "tax  ourselves  more,  to  spend  less 
and  save  more." 

In  Mareh  of  1942  Beardsley  RumI,  Treas- 
urer of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Company  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  New  York,  bad  published  a  pam- 
phlet In  which  he  advocated  changing  the 
measure  or  basis  of  tax  to  be  paid  in  1942 
from  1941  Income  to  1942  income.  In  July, 
at  the  suggestion  of  representatives  of  the 
Treasury  with  whom  he  had  discussed  the 
matter,  Ruml  had  appeart-d  before  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  then  holding 
public  hearings  on  the  1942  revenue  act.  to 
present  what  he  called  the  "Pay-as-you-go 
Income  Tax  Plan."  The  plan  aroused  little 
immediate  Interest.  But  the  press  was  ar- 
ticulate. The  reaction  of  many  taxpayers 
was  expressed  by  E.  A.  Goldenwelser.  Feder- 
al Reserve  Board  economist,  who  said:  "It's 
too  good  to  be  true!  If  there  Is  something 
wrong  with  It  I  can't  find  It,  so  I'm  for  It." 
The  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee appointed  a  subcommittee  consisting 
of  Democratic  Senators  Clark  of  Missouri 
and  Gerry  of  Rhode  Island  and  Republican 
Senator  Danaher  of  Connecticut  to  report 
to  the  full  Committee  on  the  plan.  This  sub- 
committee listened  further  to  Mr.  Hxaol  and 
approved  his  plan  unanimously.  But  thir- 
teen members  of  the  full  Committee  could 
not  agree,  and  Ruml's  scheme  went  Into 
temporary  eclipse. 

Ruml  was  discouraged  but  not  defeated. 
His  plan  had  poUtical  appeal.  Though  he 
conceived  the  plan  as  a  method  of  getting 
people  out  of  debt  to  the  government,  the 
public  thought  that  Ruml  had  found  a  very 
white  rabbit  which  would  somehow  lighten 
their  tax  load.  In  the  hearings  before  the 
Senate  subcommittee  In  August,  1942.  Ruml 
was  easily  persuaded  to  be  more  expansive 
than  he  had  previously  been  before  the  full 
Committee.  Senator  Clark  asked  everybody 
to  "move  in  a  little  closer"  and  the  tactful 
Ruml  appreciated  the  opportunity  of  "un- 
burdening" himself  "a  little  further."  The 
awkwardness  of  providing  for  the  retire- 
ment of  people  who  had  grown  old  in  service 
and  who  would  be  "perfectly  prepared"  to 
retire  on  a  "modest  Income  of  (5.  (7,  or 
(8,000"  had  occurred  to  Ruml  and  his 
friends  about  a  year  previously.  The  prob- 
lem arose  out  of  the  necessity  of  paying  a 
tax  on  high  Income  of  the  last  working  year 
out  of  the  low  Income  of  the  first  retirement 
year.  It  was  necessary  to  provide  these  retir- 
ing executives  "first  with  the  income  tax. 
and  that  became  Income,  and  income  tax  on 
that  income,  and  it  got  into  a  situation  that 


made  it  impossible  for  a  corporation  to  get 
into  that  sort  of  thing  generally." 

Ruml's  plan  had  originally  come  to  his 
fertile  mind  well  before  Pearl  Harbor.  He 
had  then  broached  the  idea  at  a  luncheon  of 
the  New  York  Federal  Reserve  Board  of  Di- 
rectors at  which  1  also  was  present.  The  war 
had  stimulated  Ruml's  vision.  After  It  broke 
out  he  "saw  another  thing."  Macy's  depart- 
ment store  had  a  "young  man  in  the  comp- 
troller's office  who  was  making  (75  to  (100 
called  Into  the  Navy  at  a  salary  of  (2.600 
and  we  had  to  get  together  and  take  care  of 
his  Income  tax  for  him."  That  was  "another 
impossible   situation."   Moreover,   some   of 
Ruml's  many  friends  had  come  to  Washing- 
ton to  work  in  the  government;  their  alter- 
native was  either  to    "come  on  a  dollar-a- 
year  sort  of  thing,  which  is  very  objection- 
able, maintaining  their  corporate  salary,  or 
come  against  the  old  Income  tax  debt  prob- 
lem." Ruml  was  moved  to  generalize.  We  are 
all  "in  hock  to  the  government  for  the  same 
income  tax  debt,  and  it  was  a  pernicious 
fungiis  permeating  the  structure  of  things." 
What  would  happen  "in  case  we  just  started 
continuing  paying  our  Income  tax,  but  on 
this  year  Instead  of  on  last  year,  and  as  we 
began  to  talk  about  what  would  happen  we 
discovered  that  nothing  would  happen.  It 
would  happen  some  time  during  the  generv 
tlon.  to  be  sure,  but  as  far  as  the  Treasury 
and  income  were  concerned,  things  would 
move  along  just  the  same  as  time  moves  on 
under  daylight  saving,  so  as  we  analyzed  It, 
it  seemed  clear  that  great  benefits  would 
come,  that  there  would  be  no  substantial 
economic  consequences  except  spread  out 
over  such  a  long  period  that  it  could  be 
taken  care  of  in  some  other  form,  and  it 
would  serve  a  real  public  purpose." 

This  reasoning  came  as  no  surprise  to  the 
Treasury  representatives  present  at  the 
hearing.  Ruml  had  discussed  his  idea  with 
them  in  the  spring  and  early  summer  at  oc- 
casional luncheons  at  the  Treasury,  which 
he  facetiously  described  in  intimate  circles 
as  "fish  dinners. "  Macy's  treasurer  was  a 
steak  man  himself.  There  was  great  sympa- 
thy in  the  Treasury  with  his  basic  purpose, 
but  to  some  of  us  it  seemed  that  Ruml  had 
oversimplified  a  difficult  problem. 

The  original  printing  of  the  Ruml  plan 
contained  a  statement  that  it  could  be  com- 
bined with  coUection  of  the  tax  at  the 
source.  But  Ruml  had  at  the  moment  little 
interest  In  this  necessary  improvement  of 
the  statute;  his  emphasis  was  entirely  upon 
taking  the  taxpayer  out  of  debt  to  his  gov- 
ernment. Later,  after  the  third  printing  of 
his  plan  Ruml  said  that  collectlon-at-the- 
source  Improved  the  pay-as-you-go  plan,  but 
Insisted  that  his  plan  stood  on  its  own  feet 
without  this  device.  Without  collection-at- 
the-source  Ruml's  plan  would  accomplish 
his  objective  of  taking  the  taxpayer  out  of 
debt,  but  for  persons  with  fluctuating  in- 
comes the  plan  would  make  the  payment 
problem  worse  rather  than  better.  It  would 
also  seriously  complicate  the  computation 
of  tax  where  rates,  exemptions,  and  the  def- 
inition of  taxable  income  changed,  as  they 
frequently  did,  from  year  to  year.  Perhaps 
most  Important  of  all.  the  plan  shifted  the 
tax  burden  from  present  taxpayers  to  new 
taxpayers  and  would  result  In  a  windfall 
gain  to  persons  whose  Incomes  were  abnor- 
mally high  In  1941— a  particularly  undesir- 
able result  because  abnormaUy  high  1941 
income  derived  in  many  cases  from  the  war 
effort.  The  November  printing  of  the  plan 
did  acknowledge  the  probability  of  windfalls 
and  suggested  three  remedies:  (1)  the  elimi- 
nation of  cancellation  with  respect  to  cap- 
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ital  gains,  (2)  s  special  death  tax  to  recover 
what  might  be  considered  windfalls,  and  (3) 
in  cases  where  the  canceled  tax  exceeded 
$10,000  an  averaging  of  1941.  1942.  and  1943 
to  get  a  fair  normal  income  for  purposes  of 
cancellation.  Ruml,  who  "disliked"  wind- 
falls, was  still  for  his  plan  even  if  they  could 
not  be  eliminated. 

This  whole  problem  of  current  payment 
has  been  under  consideration  in  the  Treas- 
ury for  a  long  time.  In  response  to  the  in- 
creasingly inflationary  threat  of  price  rises. 
Secretary  Morgenthau,  in  November.  1941, 
had  informally  presented  to  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  a  plan  for  collecting  at 
the  source  the  major  portion  of  new  taxes 
to  be  Imposed.  But  the  Committee  had 
turned  a  deaf  ear.  Again  in  his  statement  of 
March  3,  1942,  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  the  Secretary  had  suggested 
that  the  "best  available  expedient"  to 
achieve  a  more  convenient  method  for  the 
payment  of  income  taxes  was  a  "provision 
for  collecting  at  the  source  for  those  in- 
comes that  are  paid  periodically,  including 
wages,  salaries,  bond  interest  and  divi- 
dends." On  May  20  and  again  on  June  19, 
against  the  embarrassing  protest  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  Treas- 
ury representatives  presented  extensive  ar- 
guments to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
urging  a  system  of  collection-at-the-source 
as  necessary  to  "the  very  existence  of  the 
income  tax." 

Commissioner  Helverlng's  testimony  on 
the  administrative  problems  of  current  col- 
lection had  been  a  dash  of  very  cold  water. 
To  collect  the  tax  he  estimated  that  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  would  need 
somewhere  between  nine  and  twelve  thou- 
sand additional  employees  and  this  at  a 
time,  he  said,  when  they  were  unable  to 
maintain  satisfactorily  their  present  author- 
ized force.  He  anticipated  "much  difficulty" 
in  securing  the  required  office  space,  equip- 
ment, and  supplies.  It  would  require  at  least 
three  months  after  final  enactment  before 
operations  could  commence,  and  the  appro- 
priations for  the  first  full  year  would  ap- 
proximate $24  million.  Some  understanding, 
the  Commissioner  emphasized,  must  be  had 
from  a  priority  standpoint  as  to  personnel, 
equipment,  supplies,  and  funds,  if  the  pro- 
posed collection-at-the-source  provisions 
were  to  be  administered  satisfactorily. 

Later,  in  August.  Helvering  told  the  sub- 
coDunittee  of  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee, appointed  to  make  a  report  on  Rimil's 
plan,  that  the  equipment  situation  and  the 
prospect  of  securing  adequate  space  had 
grown  worse  from  the  Bureau's  standpoint 
than  it  had  been  when  he  appeared  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Despite 
the  fact  that  the  Bureau  had  been  given  a 
priority  status  on  personnel,  the  personnel 
situation  "could  not  be  said  to  have  im- 
proved." The  Bureau  looked  with  great  con- 
cern upon  its  inability  to  recruit  5,400  em- 
ployees needed  to  carry  the  regular  work 
load,  and  11,000  more  would  be  required  to 
administer  the  withholding  plan.  Further- 
more, these  employees  must  be  "qualified  in 
certain  essential  functions":  you  could  not 
take  a  "spit  in  the  gutter"  fellow  and  put 
him  in  the  Internal  Revenue  service.  It  had 
taken  until  1938  to  "clear  up"  the  records 
from  World  War  I  and  it  would  be  "unfortu- 
nate" If  by  reason  of  the  enactment  of  a 
withholding  tax  a  similar  condition  recurred 
now.  Helvering  suddenly  developed  sympa- 
thy for  harassed  businessmen.  It  was  possi- 
ble that  a  number  of  financial  and  industri- 
al organizations  would  be  even  more  serious- 
ly embarrassed  by  the  withholding  plan 


than  the  Bureau  would  be.  The  Commis- 
sioner "couldn't  help  but  think  that,  while 
you  gentleman  are  scratching  your  heads  to 
find  additional  items  of  taxation,  the  effect 
will  be  to  force  upon  industry  the  payment 
of  large  sums  for  the  administrative  cost  of 
the  withholding  tax."  Since  these  items 
would  become  deductions  for  business  ex- 
pense, the  Commissioner  hastened  to  point 
out  that  the  result  would  be  considerably 
reduced  taxes  from  these  companies. 

It  would  be  a  masterpiece  of  understate- 
ment to  say  that  these  pronouncements, 
never  submitted  in  advance  by  the  Commis- 
sioner to  the  Treasury,  were  extremely  em- 
barrassing. I  had  to  reply  off  the  cuff.  I 
tried  to  take  some  of  the  curse  from  the 
Commissioner's  testimony  by  emphasing 
the  advantages  of  collection-at-the-source  in 
making  tax  payments  easier.  In  strengthen- 
ing the  government  in  its  critical  fight 
against  inflation  by  withdrawing  purchasing 
power  from  the  spending  stream  before  It 
could  exert  an  upward  pressure  on  prices, 
and  in  guaranteeing  a  more  prompt  and  cer- 
tain flow  of  revenue  to  the  Treasury  than 
the  existing  method  of  collection  did.  I  went 
on  to  explain  the  systems  of  Canada.  Great 
Britain,  and  Australia:  I  might  have  added 
that  this  country  had  included  the  deduc- 
tion-at-the-source  principle  in  both  Its  Civil 
War  and  1913  tax  laws.  Despite  Helverlng's 
wet  blanket,  the  Committee  was  well  dis- 
posed toward  the  withholding  idea.  But  the 
problem  of  transition  was  hard  to  hurdle.  In 
the  first  year,  1943,  some  taxpayers  would 
be  required  to  pay,  at  the  same  time,  the  tax 
on  1942  income  and  part  of  the  tax  on  1943 
Income.  The  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
proposed  to  get  over  the  hump  by  a  gradual 
transition. 

Ruml,  like  the  good  general  he  was,  shift- 
ed his  strategy.  Previously  he  had  put  little 
emphasis  on  collection-at-the-source.  Before 
the  Senate  subcommittee,  however,  he  testi- 
fied that  his  plan  offered  advantages  in  in- 
stituting coUection-at-the-source  and  he  re- 
peated his  earlier  statement  that  current 
collection  could  be  incorporated  into  his 
plan.  The  Treasury  agreed  that  collection- 
at-the-source  would  greatly  improve  the 
Ruml  plan  because  tax  pajmnents  could  be 
synchronized  with  income  payments.  It  ac- 
knowledged that  the  plan  deserved  serious 
consideration,  if  linked  with  collection-at- 
the-source  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  combined 
normal  tax  and  first  bracket  surtax  rate. 
The  Treasury  went  on  to  suggest  other 
modification  to  mitigate  remaining  defects: 
at  one  point  in  the  Senate  Committee  exec- 
utive session  the  Treasury  suggested  a  plan, 
very  similar  to  the  Robertson-Forand  plan 
later  adopted  by  the  House,  which  would 
have  made  about  90  percent  of  taxpayers 
current  except  for  minor  yearend  adjust- 
ments. Prom  this  point  on,  violent  contro- 
versy developed  within  Congress  over  these 
remaining  aspects  of  the  plan. 

The  controversy  within  Congress  was  pre- 
ceded by  a  deluge  of  publicity.  Democratic 
Representative  Disney  of  Oklahoma  later 
commented  that  Ruml  had  a  "bigger  follow- 
ing than  Dr.  Townsend  had  in  1934  and 
1935."  In  September.  1942,  the  Ruml  plan 
was  the  U.S.  News  "Question  of  the  Week," 
and  only  a  few  answers  were  registered  in 
opposition.  By  January  of  1943  the  pressure 
for  the  adoption  of  the  Ruml  plan  had 
become  insistent,  and  most  of  the  Republi- 
can members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee demanded  that  the  pay-as-you-go 
issue  be  made  the  first  order  of  Congres- 
sional business.  The  problem  had  become 
critical  because  many  taxpayers  had  come 


to  believe  that  they  would  have  no  taxes  to 
pay  in  March.  On  January  15  Senator 
George  and  Representative  Doughton 
issued  a  statement  warning  all  taxpayers 
that  plans  for  Congressional  action  on  a 
pay-as-you-go  plan  would  in  no  way  affect 
their  obligations  to  file  an  Income  tax 
return  by  March  15  and  pay  at  least  the 
first  quarterly  Installment  of  tax  against 
1942  Income. 

Speculative  and  contradictory  stories 
about  the  Treasury's  attitude  toward  pay- 
as-you-go  legislation  filled  the  press.  Silence 
had  become  less  than  golden.  On  January 
23  I  made  a  public  statement  that  the 
Treasury  favored  early  legislation  to  put 
Income  tax  payments  on  a  current  basis.  It 
was  ready  to  respond  at  any  time  to  an  invi- 
tation by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
to  present  Its  views  or  give  its  advice.  Many 
advantages  would  accrue  from  disposal  of 
the  pay-as-you-go  matter  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. One  advantage  would  be  to  refute  most 
effectively  the  baseless  riunors  that  some 
form  of  tax  forgiveness  would  be  adopted 
which  would  make  it  unnecessary  for  tax- 
payers to  meet  their  March  15  installments 
on  1942  tax  liabilities. 

In  his  budget  message  of  January  6,  1943. 
President  Roosevelt  had  emphasized  the  ne- 
cessity of  putting  income  taxes  on  a  pay-as- 
you-go  basis.  Several  newspapers  misinter- 
preted the  President's  statement  as  an  en- 
dorsement of  the  Ruml  plan.  A  period  of 
day  and  night  conferences  followed  between 
Representatives  Doughton.  Cooper,  Disney, 
and  Robertson  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  and  members  of  the  Treasury 
staff  and  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation.  The  situa- 
tion was  out  of  hand.  It  was  finally  decided 
first  to  hold  public  hearings  on  a  bill  direct- 
ed solely  to  the  objective  of  putting  the  tax 
system  on  a  current  basis  and  to  postpone 
the  regular  tax  bill,  which  would  be  neces- 
sary to  raise  the  $16  billion  requested  by  the 
President. 

Hearings  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  commenced  on  February  2,  1943. 
Two  days  before,  three  people  stopped  Rep- 
resentative Cooper  in  the  lobby  of  the 
Washington  Hotel  and  stated  to  him  their 
understanding  that  they  would  not  have  to 
file  any  tax  return  on  March  15,  if  Congress 
adopted  the  Ruml  plan.  John  Sullivan,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  was 
in  charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue, told  the  Committee  of  the  Treasury's 
concern  at  the  "misapprehension  in  the 
minds  of  many  taxpayers  who  have  a  feel- 
ing that  perhaps  something  will  be  done  by 
the  Congress  which  will  relieve  them  of  the 
necessity  of  filing  their  returns  and  paying 
their  quarterly  tax."  Reports  from  collec- 
tors indicated  a  sharp  decrease  in  return 
filing.  Sullivan  asked  the  Committee  to  take 
action  to  notify  taxpayers  that  in  spite  of 
any  plan  being  considered  they  must  file 
their  returns  and  pay  their  quarterly  in- 
stallments. 

I  stated  the  Treasury's  position  on  the 
basic  issue.  I  reminded  the  Committee  that 
in  his  budget  message  the  President  had 
asked  Congress  for  "not  less  than  $16  billion 
of  additional  funds  by  taxation,  savings  or 
both."  The  disposition  made  of  the  pay-as- 
you-go  issue  would  have  a  direct  bearing  on 
the  over-all  revenue  program.  The  existing 
Income  tax  payment  system  was  poorly 
adapted  to  the  budgets  and  flow  of  Income 
of  44  million  taxpayers.  The  lag  in  pay- 
ments had  become  a  serious  problem  with 
the  war  expansion  of  the  income  tax,  the 
backbone  of  the  Federal  tax  system.  Again 


the  Treasury  recommendation  was  a  system 
of  collectlon-at-the-source  for  30  million 
wage  and  salary  earners  whose  Incomes 
after  exemptions  and  credits  did  not  go 
above  the  first  surtax  bracket  of  $2,000:  a 
system  of  quarterly  statements,  or  declara- 
tions of  estimated  income,  and  tentative 
payments,  for  10  million  taxpayers  whose 
Incomes  did  not  go  above  this  bracket,  but 
who  received  more  than  a  nominal  amount 
from  sources  other  than  wages  and  salaries; 
and  a  combination  of  these  methods  for  the 
4  million  taxpayers  whose  incomes  exceeded 
the  first  surtax  bracket. 

On  the  problem  of  transition.  I  admitted 
frankly  that  in  a  period  of  rising  national 
income  the  forgiveness  of  a  year's  liability 
would  not  reduce  the  cash  flow  into  the 
Treasury.  But  complete  forgiveness  of  1942 
liability  was  a  horse  of  a  different  color.  It 
would  benefit  persons  with  large  Incomes 
relatively  more  than  persons  with  low  in- 
comes. For  the  individual  with  an  income  of 
$1    million    the    forgiveness    represented 
almost  600  percent  of  a  year's  income  after 
taxes.   The   forgiveness  of   a   year's   taxes 
would  enable  this  individual  to  add  to  his 
wealth  at  one  stroke  as  much  as  he  could 
add  in  nearly  six  years  by  saving  every 
dollar  he  had  left  after  paying  taxes  and 
spending  nothing,  and  as  much  as  he  could 
add  in  twelve  years  by  saving  half  of  what 
he  had  left  after  paying  taxes.  Eventual  in- 
creased taxes  upon  the  estate  of  the  forgiv- 
en person  would  not  offset  this  economic 
windfall.  There  would  be  need  for  very  great 
increases     in     governmental     revenue.     It 
seemed  more  equitable  to  collect  at  last  to  a 
substantial  degree  the  tax  liabilities  which 
had  been  imposed  by  past  legislation  than 
to  forgive  a  year's  liability  and  to  raise  the 
additional  revenue  by  increase  in  rates,  the 
burden  of  which  would  have  to  be  Imposed 
more   heavily   upon   the   low   and   middle 
groui^.  since  it  was  only  at  this  level  that 
the  income  tax  was  capable  of  substantial 
further  expansion.  A  canceled  liability  could 
not  be  recouped  from  the  high-bracket  tax- 
payers were  rates  were  as  high  as  they  could 
go,  but  only  in  the  lower  brackets  where  a 
rise  in  rates  was  still  possible.  I  admitted 
that  a  simultaneous  collection  of  1942  and 
1943  taxes  would  be  too  great  a  hardship 
and    suggested    methods    for    easing    this 
burden  by  postponing  or  deferring  the  pay- 
ment of  part  of  the  1942  liabilities.  One 
method   of   collecting    the    postponed   tax 
would  be  to  require  the  taxpayer  to  pay  the 
postponed  tax  at  his  discretion  within  a  cer- 
tain number  of  years  say  before  March  15, 
1945.  A  second  method  would  be  to  divide 
the  postponed  tax  into  fixed  installments.  A 
third  method  would  be  to  increase  the  rate 
of  current  collection,  whether  at  source  or 
by  quarterly  payments,  and  to  treat  the  ad- 
ditioniJ  amount  collected  as  an  oifset  to  the 
postponed  liabilities,  with  appropriate  provi- 
sion for  persons  not  having  any  1942  liabil- 
ities. 

With  his  plan  endorsed  by  the  New  York 
State  Bar  Association.  Ruml  testified  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  Febru- 
ary 4,  1943.  Since  1941  taxes  had  been  paid. 
he  now  proposed  to  omit  1942,  rather  than 
1941,  taxes.  He  had  only  "glanced  through" 
the  Treasury  sUtement  of  February  2,  and 
his  testimony  was  substantially  the  same  as 
the  testimony  he  had  given  the  year  before 
to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  But  he 
had  developed  some  new  and  powerful 
phrases.  His  "reform"  had  developed  "per- 
sonal and  humane"  grounds.  Income  tax 
debt  had  become  a  "modem  form  of  peon- 
age" that  locked  men  and  women  into  their 


present  work  and  level  of  income.  He  re- 
turned more  forcibly  to  an  analogy  first  em- 
ployed in  his  March,  1942,  statement:  a  com- 
plex problem  had  become  "as  simple  as  day- 
light saving."  Confusion  had  developed 
from  use  of  the  term  "forgiveness";  there 
was  so  much  feeling  about  the  word;  it 
would  be  better— Ruml  did  not  mention  se- 
mantics—if his  plan  were  thought  of  as  "a 
change  in  the  method  of  assessment,  as  the 
turning  of  the  tax  clock  ahead,  not  as  the 
stopping  of  the  clock." 

Ruml  cited  three  points  of  difference  with 
the  Treasury.  The  first,  "a  point  of  fact"— a 
difference  as  great  as  that  between  night 
and  day— was  whether  the  financial  well- 
being  of  the  government  would  suffer  from 
a  loss  of  assets  of  $10  billion  when  revenues 
would  be  larger.  If  we  accepted  a  rising  na- 
tional income  as  axiomatic,  the  Treasury, 
Ruml  declared,  would  collect  more  dollars 
under  his  system  than  under  the  existing 
system  in  the  twenty-year  period  January  1, 
1943,  to  December  31,  1962,  a  fact  the  Treas- 
ury never  denied,  since  it  was  not  making 
this  comparison.  The  answer  to  the  paradox 
was  to  be  found  by  examining  the  position 
of  the  Treasury  on  Judgment  Day  when  the 
books  would  finally  be  closed.  'Under  our 
present  system,"  Ruml  asserted,  'the  Treas- 
ury would  have  billions  owing  from  the  tax- 
payers. These  would  be  bad  debts  in  any 
case.  Since  the  government  is  not  concerned 
about  any  final  loss  on  judgment  day,  the 
government  is  able  to  turn  the  tax  clock 
ahead,  make  all  taxpayers  current,  elimi- 
nate income  tax  debt,  and  do  it  with  in- 
creased revenue  and  with  no  additional 
burden  on  any  taxpayer." 

Ruml  nailed  down  his  argument  by  saying 
that  he  had  submitted  it  to  a  group  of  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Institute  of  Account- 
ants who  agreed  that  he  was  right. 

So  far  Ruml  and  the  Treasury  had  talked 
past  each  other.  The  second  point  of  differ- 
ence was  one  of  "principle,"  involving  the 
question  whether  there  should  be  "equal 
treatment  for  all  alike  in  every  bracket." 
Mr.  Ruml  thought  that  equal  treatment 
meant  cancellation  for  all  taxpayers  of  com- 
plete liability  even  through  cancellation  of  a 
larger  amount  of  tax  meant  a  greater  bene- 
fit than  would  be  involved  in  the  cancella- 
tion of  a  smaller  amount. 

Ruml  regarded  the  third  point  of  differ- 
cence  with  the  Treasury  as  one  of  "policy." 
Was  it  wise  policy  to  "carry  forward  to  the 
future  the  1942  tax  liabilities  for  a  part  of 
the  taxpayers,"  or,  to  put  the  question  an- 
other way,  was  it  wise  policy  to  "use  the  as- 
sessments on  1942  personal  income  as  a 
basis  for  collecting  revenue  in  the  fewer 
years  ahead,  revenue  over  and  above  the  as- 
sessments on  current  personal  income  for 
current  income  tax,  and  limited  in  applica- 
tion to  some  four  million  taxpayers  whose 
incomes  fall  above  the  normal  and  first 
surtax  bracket?"  The  witness  thought  such 
a  policy  proposed,  as  he  asserted,  "by  the 
Treasury,"  unwise.  Ruml  continued  to  ad- 
dress himself  to  a  policy  which  had  never 
been  proposed  by  the  Treasury.  He  had  four 
reasons  for  his  own  contrary  view.  First,  the 
so-called  Treasury  policy  was  opposed  to  the 
"right  principle"  of  equal  treatment;  "wise 
policy  cannot  be  founded  on  wrong  princi- 
ples; the  result  is  sure  to  be  uncertainty,  dis- 
unity, conflict  and  lack  of  faith  in  the  good 
faith  of  government."  Second,  as  Ruml  erro- 
neously understood  it,  the  Treasury  policy 
also  violated  "the  principle  of  taxation  ac- 
cording to  ability  to  pay."  It  measured 
future  year  payments  in  terms  of  1942 
income.  "The  carry-over  of  the  so-called  li- 


abiUUes  for  1942  is  only  a  polite  way  of  in- 
creasing indirectly  the  assessments  In  future 
years  on  income  taxpayers.  What  the 
method  gains  in  politeness,  it  loses  in  crude 
inexactness  and  unequal  burden  in  relation 
to  ability  to  pay."  Third,  the  policy  Ruml 
attributed  to  the  Treasury  would  "impose 
an  intolerable  burden  of  double  taxation." 
Finally,  it  would  leave  a  large  number  of 
taxpayers  with  a  large  income  tax  debt  out- 
standing, a  debt  they  "would  feel  had  been 
levied  on  a  discriminatory  tMisis."  They 
would  "persistently  seek  to  redress"  a  "Just 
grievance";  and  an  unwholesome  factor 
would  be  introduced  into  American  life. 
Ruml  closed  with  a  plea  for  collectlon-at- 
the-source.  an  unemphaslzed  Item  in  bii 
early  advocacy  of  his  plan. 

Talk  of  this  kind  was  too  much  for  Chair- 
man Doughton.  He  thought  in  simpler 
terms.  In  the  questioning  which  followed 
Ruml's  statement  to  the  Committee,  the 
Chairman  expressed  his  old-fashioned  phi- 
losophy that  one  ought  to  pay  his  taxes 
"Just  as  a  man  ought  to  pay  his  debts  to  his 
merchant";  he  personally  would  not  feel 
happy  it  he  asked  his  creditor  to  forgive  a 
debt  he  could  pay.  To  this  elderly  Repre- 
sentative from  North  Carolina  there  was 
something  shocking-  about  a  request  from  a 
good  businessman  for  cancellation  of  the 
taxes  of  people  who  were  able  to  pay  ""at  a 
time  when  the  government  is  having  to 
impose  the  highest  tax  in  its  history."  Ruml 
had  to  admit  to  him  that  the  government 
would  have  more  revenue  if  it  collected  1943 
taxes  currently  and  thAi  collected  aU  of  the 
1942  tax  that  the  taxpayers  were  able  to 
pay  than  it  would  tmder  his  plan. 

The  Chairman  yielded  to  other  members 
of  the  Committee.  It  was  "revolting"  to 
Representative  Disney's  sense  of  honor  "to 
walk  out  and  leave  the  1942  tax  bill 
unpaid,"  and  he  was  under  the  correct  im- 
pression that  '"there  is  lots  of  money  in  this 
country."  Representative  Cooper  forced  an 
unwilling  admission  from  Ruml  that  the 
taxpayer  would  gain  from  forg^iveness,  at 
least  "at  the  time  his  income  ceases  or  de- 
clines"—the  higher  the  Income  tax  bracket, 
the  more  his  reUef  would  be.  The  witness 
confessed  to  Representative  Gearhart,  the 
only  Republican  committeeman  who  op- 
posed the  plan,  that  there  would  be  "a  year 
of  Income"  under  his  plan  'upon  which  the 
people  would  pay  no  taxes."  The  member 
from  California  was  troubled;  "'to  walk  off 
and  leave  a  tax  on  $115  billion"  was  to  him 
""a  very  considerable  amount  to  forgive" 
when  people  had  "'more  money,  more  sav- 
ings, with  more  weekly  wages  than  they 
have  ever  had  before  in  the  history  of  the 
nation."  Ruml  also  agreed  with  Representa- 
tive McGranery's  ""simple  matter  of  mathe- 
matics" that  his  plan  would  increase  "the 
principal  account"  of  a  taxpayer  with  a  1942 
income  of  $1  million  to  the  tune  of  $854,000. 
Republican  members  of  the  Committee 
were  more  kindly.  They  complimented  the 
witness  on  his  statement  and  his  contribu- 
tion. The  soft-spoken  Carlson  from  Kansas 
brought  out  Ruml's  record  of  friendliness  to 
the  Democratic  Administration.  The  other 
witnesses  testified  that  the  plan  was  sup- 
ported by  such  organizations  as  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Accountants,  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  the  American 
Retail  Federation,  the  American  Legion,  the 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  the  New 
York  City  Bar  Association,  and  the  New 
York  State  Bar  Association. 

Two  weeks  of  public  hearings  and  a 
month-long  executive  session  followed. 
Then  Chairman  Doughton  introduced  his 
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Cnnmlttee's  bill  in  the  House  on  March  17 
with  a  majority  report  which  stressed  the 
inequity  and  unworkability  of  Ruml's  plan, 
by  then  embodied  in  the  Ruml-Carlson  bill. 
The  Committee  bill  provided  for  withhold- 
ing of  taxes  from  wages  and  salaries  and 
crediting  the  amounts  withheld  in  the  cur- 
rent calendar  year  against  prior-year  liabil- 
ities. It  also  permitted  taxpayers  to  put 
themselves  voluntarily  on  a  current  basis  by 
paying  an  estimated  tax  at  a  discount.  The 
majority  believed  that  most  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  would  not  want  any  of  their 
taxes  forgiven.  "This  is  a  debt  which  has  al- 
ready accrued  and  in  equity  and  good  con- 
science must  be  paid  ahead  of  any  other  li- 
ability that  may  occur  for  future  years." 
"Compelling  reasons"  had  led  the  majority 
to  discard  the  Ruml  plan.  The  provision  to 
forgive  a  whole  year's  tax  was  "particularly 
objectionable,"  since  the  taxpayer  received 
two  years  of  income  and  paid  taxes  only  on 
one  year's  Income.  Cancellation  of  taxes  on 
1942  Incomes  would  constitute  "gross  viola- 
tion of  ability  to  pay."  The  distribution  of 
the  benefit  would  be  in  inverse  ratio  to 
need.  Cancellation  would  "bestow  the  great- 
est benefit  on  those  least  able  to  malie  eco- 
nomic sacrifices  and  the  smallest  benefit  on 
those  least  able  to  make  such  sacrifices." 
About  60  taxpayers  with  $1  million  incomes 
would  each  receive  a  benefit  of  at  least 
$854,000. 

The  majority  report  articulated  the  basic 
objection  to  the  Ruml  plan.  If  taxes  on  1942 
incomes  were  canceled,  the  needed  revenue 
could  be  obtained  only  by  raising  existing 
rates  on  the  incomes  of  1943  and  subsequent 
years,  which  must  necessarily  fall  on  the 
lower  or  middle  income  groups,  or  by  secur- 
ing revenue  from  other  sources.  Since  1942 
was  a  year  of  high  national  income  and 
many  persons,  such  as  war  contractors,  had 
realized  high  profits  directly  attributable  to 
the  war,  the  cancellation  of  1942  taxes 
would  have  the  effect  of  exempting  war 
profits.  In  addition,  forgiveness  would  also 
impede  the  war  effort.  First,  it  meant  gain 
rather  than  sacrifice  for  those  on  the  home 
front;  this  would  be  detrimental  to  the 
morale  of  the  armed  forces.  Second,  forgive- 
ness would  stimulate  the  forces  making  for 
inflation  by  releasing  funds  set  aside  for 
taxes  then  due:  this  would  reduce  the  pres- 
sure on  those  with  1942  tax  liability  to  make 
"all  possible  economies." 

Nine  of  the  ten  Republican  members  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  Joined  in  a 
minority  report.  It  called  u[)on  Congress  to 
substitute  the  Ruml-Carlson  bUl  for  what 
they  termed  "indigestible  hasty  pudding."  It 
began  with  tears  for  the  poor  taxpayers 
whom  the  Committee  bill  would  throw  into 
confusion  and  uncertainty  as  to  "Just  what 
they  owe  the  government,  and  for  what 
year,"  and  for  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue which  "would  have  an  impossible  task 
in  trying  to  rescue  the  Income  tax  system 
from  the  hopeless  morass  into  which  the 
Committee  bill  would  plunge  it." 

Next  came  a  neat  disposition  of  the  ques- 
tion of  who  would  have  to  bear  the  burden 
of  any  additional  taxation.  The  report 
claimed  that  the  answer  was  the  same  under 
the  Ruml  plan,  the  existing  system,  or  the 
Committee  bill.  In  any  case  the  taxpayers  in 
the  lower  and  middle  brackets  would  bear 
the  br\mt  of  any  increased  taxes,  "as  in  the 
upper  income  tax  brackets  the  rates  cannot 
be  increased  without  actual  confiscation." 
The  majority  report,  the  minority  main- 
tained, was  in  serious  error,  in  echoing  the 
false  contention  of  the  Treasury  that  the 
Ruml  plan  would  shift  the  tax  burden  from 


those  in  the  upper  brackets  to  those  in  the 
lower  brackets,  and  from  old  taxpayers  to 
new  taxpayers. 

Current  tax  payment  had  become  a  parti- 
san issue. 

In  a  press  conference  on  March  18  Secre- 
tary Morgenthau  stated  perhaps  in  a  less 
than  enthusiastic  mood  that  the  Adminis- 
tration fully  supported  the  Committee  bill. 
However,  the  biU  was  not  the  product  of 
Treasury  recommendation.  As  Doughton 
pointed  out  to  the  House  on  March  25.  in 
direct  response  to  unwarranted  charges  that 
the  Treasury  Department  had  written  this 
tax  bill,  "at  no  time  during  the  consider- 
ation of  this  bill  has  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment presented  any  biU  or  attempted  to 
usurp  the  prerogatives  of  our  Committee  or 
shown  any  special  favoritism  toward  any 
bill." 

While  the  Committee  was  still  considering 
its  bill,  the  Ruml  plan  had  been  placed 
before  the  House.  On  January  6,  Represent- 
ative Carlson  had  introduced  a  Joint  House 
Resolution  embodying  the  forgiveness  fea- 
ture of  the  Ruml  plan;  on  March  2,  Carlson 
followed  with  a  bill  embodying  the  plan. 
Neither  measure  had  contained  withholding 
provisions.  On  March  22,  however,  the 
member  from  Kansas  Introduced  a  bill  com- 
bining the  Ruml  forgiveness  principles  with 
the  withholding  provisions  of  the  Commit- 
tee bill;  this  bill  canceled  one  entire  year's 
tax  for  every  Individual  taxpayer. 

For  four  days,  begiiming  on  March  25,  the 
House  acrimoniously  debated  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  bill.  To  forgive  or  not  to 
forgive  was  the  question.  Or,  as  one  wag  put 
it,  "to  forgive,  to  forget— and  thus  per- 
chance to  make  a  wartime  millionaire." 
Chairman  Doughton's  own  soliloquy  ran; 
"We  are  dealing  with  the  most  hateful,  dif- 
ficult problem  that  ever  came  along  in  the 
annals  of  manldnd."  He  cited  the  handicaps 
under  which  the  Committee  had  worked. 
The  difficulties  of  the  current  payment 
issue  had  been  "prejudged  and  misrepre- 
sented by  many,  but  not  all,  newspapers, 
columnists,  and  news  commentators,  regard- 
less of  the  true  facts."  The  effect  of  the 
Ruml  plan,  Doughton  explained,  was  to  pay 
one  year's  tax  out  of  two  years'  income.  The 
question  in  the  mind  of  the  Chairman  was 
whether,  when  the  country  was  in  the  most 
desperate  need  of  money  in  its  history,  war 
profiteers  should  escape  one  year's  tax.  An- 
swering his  own  rhetorical  question,  he 
foimd  the  proposition  absurd,  ridiculous, 
preposterous,  and  immoral.  Doughton  had  a 
sufficient  capacity  for  emphasis.  "If  ever 
there  was  a  counterfeit  proposition  brought 
before  the  American  people,"  he  said,  "this 
is  it."  Half  or  more  of  our  taxpayers  were 
enjoying  sut>stantially  increased  incomes 
during  the  war.  Their  ability  to  pay  would 
never  be  greater.  The  Chairman  was  trying 
to  drive  home  "the  simple  fact  that  the 
Ruml-Carlson  plan  not  only  favored  the 
wealthier  taxpayers  as  compared  with  their 
less  fortunate  brethren,  but  that  It  discrimi- 
nated sharply  against  the  fixed  income  indi- 
vidual while  tossing  into  the  lap  of  the 
person  enjoying  a  swollen  wartime  income  a 
golden  harvest  which  unjustly  enriches  him 
at  the  expense  of  his  govenunent,  his  fellow 
taxpayers  or  both." 

The  sardonic  Representative  Knutson, 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  led  the  Republican  fight 
for  the  Ruml-Carlson  plan.  He  insisted  that 
the  Committee  bUl  "has  no  genuine 
friends."  It  was  a  wondrous  concoction  of 
"guile.  bUe  and  rile."  Its  discount  provisions 
offered  a  "lifetime  lionus"  to  well-to-do  tax- 


payers. "In  short,  he  contended,  "the  New 
Deal  majority  were  giving  a  stone  to  the 
great  masses  of  the  people,  when  they  asked 
for  bread." 

Another  Republican,  Reed,  became  a  trib- 
une of  a  people.  He  considered  that  the  real 
issue  was  whether  "44,000,000  taxpayers  .  .  . 
shall  have  a  voice  as  avainst  the  bureau- 
crats" in  the  method  of  collecting  revenue. 
In  his  opinion  the  Committee  tax  bill  would 
put  the  taxpayer  "in  hock  for  life." 

To  the  plain-spoken  Dlngell.  a  Democrat 
from  Michigan,  the  Ruml  plan  was  "about 
as  legitimate  as  horse  stealing."  "It  would 
make  countless  additional  wartime  million- 
aires .  .  .  not  as  a  result  of  war  profiteering 
.  .  .  but  as  a  result  of  the  action  of  Congress 
in  remitting  an  amount  of  tax  money  which 
has  been  legally  and  properly  levied  for  the 
year  1942,  money  that  has  been  obligated 
and  spent  for  tanks,  for  ships,  for  planes 
and  for  other  war  purposes."  The  objection- 
able feature  of  the  Ruml-Carlson  plan  was 
"like  working  a  three-shell  game  on  the 
rube.  Uncle  Sam;  he  is  the  loser  either  way 
because  there  is  no  pea  under  either  the 
1942  or  1943  sheU." 

Representative  Crawford,  one  of  the  few 
Republicans  who  sided  with  the  Democrats, 
asked  God  to  "forgive  my  party  for  getting 
caught  in  such  a  trap."  Now  was  the  time  to 
stop  inflation.  According  to  his  figures,  ac- 
cumulated savings  for  individuals  had  to- 
taled $225  billion  at  the  end  of  1942.  Con- 
gress should  take  the  lead  in  arresting  the 
inflationary  force  of  the  "dance  of  the  defi- 
cit billions."  In  his  opinion,  the  country's 
political  leaders  lacked  "Just  plain  guts." 
This  Congress  had  a  duty  to  perform  "and 
that  duty  does  not  consist  of  canceling  taxes 
on  incomes  built  out  of  war  deficits." 

Representative  Gearhart,  the  only  Repub- 
lican member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee to  desert  his  Party,  was  caustic.  "The 
pay-as-you-go,  sklp-a-year.  tum-the-tax- 
clock-forward,  wipe-the-slate-clean  scheme" 
proposed  by  Ruml  was  "the  plan  that  slo- 
gans built."  To  cut  ourselves  "a  tax  cake"  on 
the  home  front  "when  our  fighting  men  are 
eating  cold  rations  In  the  fox  holes  .  .  . 
would  be  the  last  straw." 

With  biting  sarcasm  Abemethy,  Democrat 
from  Mississippi,  noted  that  "after  2,000 
years  we  had  discovered  in  our  midst  a  real 
tax  genius.  Two  thousand  years  of  painful 
taxation  had,  at  last,  brought  forth  a  pain- 
less panacea." 

In  his  testimony  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  Ruml  had  stated  that 
there  was  only  one  way,  admittedly  "im- 
practical," to  achieve  absolutely  current 
income  tax  payments,  and  that  was  "to  col- 
lect every  night."  Upon  being  pushed  Ruml 
said  that  an  absolutely  current  income  tax 
return  was  "something  like  a  fresh  egr. 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  absolutely  fresh 
egg  on  the  market,  but  there  are  all  sorts  of 
degrees  of  It."  In  the  House  debate  a  similar 
question  of  degree  arose  to  plague  the 
Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee. It  was  a  question  of  the  degree  of  sin  in- 
volved m  different  amounts  of  forgiveness. 
As  dissected  by  Republican  member  of  the 
Committee,  Dan  Reed,  it  was  the  position  of 
the  proponents  of  the  various  bills  that  "the 
abatement  of  the  Carlson  bill  was  sin:  but 
that  it  was  all  right  to  sin  50  percent,  or  to 
sin  the  difference  between  1941  and  1942,  or 
to  sin  as  to  one  class  but  not  as  to  another 
which  is  the  Robertson  plan  of  sinning,  or 
fiiuilly,  as  imder  the  Doughton  bill,  to  sin  at 
the  rate  of  6,  4,  2  and  4,  3.  1,  which  are  the 
rates  of  discount  which  the  Doughton  bill 
provides." 


By  the  end  of  the  fourth  day  of  debate 
frayed  nerves  drove  blood  preamire  to  a  dan- 
gerously high  level.  On  March  30.  resolving 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  the  House 
adopted  an  amendment  embodying  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Ruml-Carlson  biU  by  a  vote  of 
199  to  188.  Then  the  Committee  rose  and  a 
vote  by  the  House  rejected  the  amendment 
215  to  198.  Immediately  the  House  sent  the 
Committee  bill  back  to  the  Committee  by  a 
vote  of  248  to  168.  The  U.S.  News  observed 
that  the  idea  of  complete  pay-as-you-go  for 
individual  income  taxes  appeared  to  have 
died  from  'overattentlon,"  and  from  too-en- 
thusiastic support  on  the  part  of  its  spon- 
sors. 

But  the  U.S.  News  obituary  was  prema- 
ture. Several  new  bills  were  now  introduced, 
similar  in  providing  for  collection-at-the- 
source,  but  differing  in  the  methods  pre- 
scribed for  payment  of  liabilities  not  collect- 
ed at  the  source  and  for  making  the  shift  to 
a  current  payment  basis.  Another  bill  which 
received  consideration  was  H.R.  2277.  known 
as  the  Robertson-Porand  bill,  embodying 
withholding  and  current  payment  provi- 
sions which  had  been  developed  by  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee and  submitted  to  the  full  Committee  on 
March  8.  The  Committee,  after  extensive 
consideration  of  alternative  plans,  adopted  a 
new  plan  embodied  in  H.R.  2570,  introduced 
April  22.  and  reported  to  the  House  April 
30. 

The  Committee  report  accompanying  this 
bill,  known  as  the  second  Committee  bill, 
explained  that  it  was  providing  for  a  cancel- 
lation of  approximately  one-half  of  the 
total  individual  liabUity  for  1942.  since  the 
House  had  appaa«ntly  considered  that  the 
first  Committee  bill  did  not  go  far  enough 
either  in  the  direction  of  current  payment 
or  forgiveness.  In  order  to  facilitate  a  shift 
from  the  old  to  the  new  system  of  payment, 
the  bill  provided  for  the  reduction  of  the 
1942  tax  to  1941  leveU  by  applying  1941 
rates  and  exemptions  to  1942  Income,  and 
the  payment  of  the  reduced  tax  over  a 
three-year  period.  It  allowed  a  discount  of  6 
percent  If  the  entire  amount  of  the  reduced 
1942  tax  was  paid  by  March  15,  1944,  and  a 
discount  of  2  percent  if  one-third  was  paid 
by  March  IS,  1944,  and  the  remainder  by 
March  15,  1945.  The  current  payment  provi- 
sions covered  withholding  of  income  tax 
from  wages  and  salaries  at  a  20  percent  rate 
beginning  July  1,  1943,  and  set  up  a  system 
of  current  payment  for  liabilities  not  col- 
lected at  the  source.  This  system  called  for 
declarations  of  estimated  tax  on  March  15 
of  each  year.  It  permitted  revisions  each 
quarter  and  quarterly  payments  of  the  tax 
during  the  year  when  income  was  received, 
with  final  adjustments  to  be  made  in  March 
of  the  following  year.  A  special  rule  took 
care  of  farmers;  they  were  permitted  to 
delay  their  declarations  and  payments  until 
December  15.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury gave  his  support  in  a  press  release  to 
this  second  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
bill. 

The  Republican  minority  of  the  Commit- 
tee was  not  in  a  mood  to  be  easily  satisfied. 
It  filed  another  minority  report  again  en- 
dorsing the  Ruml-Carlson  plan.  The  revised 
Ruml-Carlson  bill  (H.R.  2245)  embodied  the 
same  current  payment  provisions  as  the 
second  committee  bill,  but  it  differed  In  pro- 
viding ful)  cancellation  of  1942  Uxes.  sub- 
ject to  some  new  and  complicated  anti-wind- 
fall provisions  extolled  by  the  minority  as 
"tighter  safeguards." 

The  first  of  these  provisions  was  designed 
to  prevent  the  abatement  of  the  1942  tax 


from  resulting  in  a  windfall  to  well-to-do 
taxpayers  whose  1943  tax  was  greater  than 
their  1943  tax.  It  provided  for  forgiveness  of 
the  1942  tax  If  It  were  $1,050  or  more,  and 
also  more  than  the  1943  tax.  but  increased 
the  1943  tax  by  the  amount  by  which  the 
1942  tax  exceeded  the  1943  tax,  or  by  the 
amount  which  the  1943  tax  exceeded  $1,050 
in  cases  where  the  1943  tax  was  less  than 
that  amount.  The  second  anti-windfall 
provison  contained  a  special  rule  for  cases  in 
which  both  the  1942  and  1943  incomes  were 
more  than  $5,000  in  excess  of  1941  income. 
In  these  cases,  in  addition  to  the  Increased 
tax  for  1943  which  the  taxpayer  might  have 
under  the  first  anti-windfall  provision,  the 
excessive  portion— that  is,  the  amoimt  by 
which  the  1942  or  1943  surtax  net  Income, 
whichever  was  lesser,  exceeded  $5,000  plus 
the  1941  siutax  net  income— was  taxed  at 
the  regular  normal  tax  and  surtax  for  1942, 
as  if  that  portion  itself  constituted  all  of  the 
surtax  net  income,  and  also  all  of  the  net 
income  after  exemptions  and  credits. 

The  fact  that  something  new  had  been 
added  in  the  way  of  complexity  did  not 
deter  the  minority  pot  from  calling  the  ma- 
jority kettle  black.  "The  Committee  bill," 
stated  the  minority,  was  "a  tax  lawyer's 
dream."  Three  days  later  Doughton  yielded 
himself  an  additional  five  minutes  on  the 
House  floor  to  have  the  clerk  read  the  com- 
plete text  of  the  second  anti-windfall  provi- 
sion of  the  Ruml-Carlson  plan.  The  Chair- 
man punctuated  this  recital  with  the  wry 
comment:  "You  cannot  explain  it  in  three 
years  so  the  average  man  can  understand 
it." 

On  May  3  Democratic  Representative 
Forand  of  Rhode  Island  introduced  another 
version  of  his  plan  in  H.R.  2577.  There  was 
no  difference  between  his  plan  and  the  cur- 
rent payment  provisions  of  the  second  Com- 
mittee bill  and  the  Ruml-Carlson  except 
that  taxpayers  were  made  current  only  with 
respect  to  the  6  percent  normal  tax  plus  the 
first  bracket  13  percent  surtax.  Forand's  bill 
canceled  these  brackets  of  1942  liability  for 
the  year  1942.  Only  the  basic  liability  for 
any  year  was  payable  currently,  and  there 
was  no  doubling-up  of  pajrment,  since  this  li- 
ability corresponded  to  the  amount  of  1942 
tax  forgiven. 

The  House  had  thus  before  it  three  major 
current  payment  bills  when  It  resumed  con- 
sideration of  the  question— the  second  Com- 
mittee bill,  the  revised  Ruml-Carlson  bill, 
and  the  revised  Robertson-Porand  bill.  The 
three  bills  had  virtually  identical  current 
tMiyment  provisions,  but  differed  sharply  In 
their  provisions  for  transition  to  current 
payment  and  the  distribution  of  forgiveness. 
For  two  days  the  fires  of  vocal  violence 
flared  and  flamed.  Democratic  Representa- 
tive Cooper  pointed  out  that  the  Treasury 
would  lose  more  than  $3.5  billion  under  the 
Ruml-Carlson  bill  as  compar^'d  with  the 
Committee  bill.  Republican  Representative 
Knutson  argued  that  the  second  Committee 
bill  was  "not  the  product  of  reason"  but  a 
"hybrid  measure  representing  a  compromise 
between  stubborn  adherence  to  an  unsound 
position  on  the  one  hand  and  political  expe- 
diency on  the  other."  Jennings,  a  Rumllte, 
was  "for  the  preservation  of  the  American 
taxpayer,"  a  species  which  he  considered  so 
nearly  threatened  with  extinction  that  "the 
time  will  come  when  we  can  put  [him]  on 
exhibition  and  make  money  charging  admis- 
sion for  people  to  see  him."  RepresenUtive 
Patman  listed  13  reasons  why  he  opposed 
the  Ruml  plan,  winding  up  with:  A  vote  for 
the  Ruml  plan  is  a  vote  for  the  sales  tax;  a 
vote  for  runaway  inflation;  a  vote  for  print- 


ing-press monejr;  and  a  vote  to  favor  the 
rich  at  the  expense  of  the  poor." 

Knutson  thought  that  this  was  demogo- 
guery  and  said  so.  Representative  I>lsney 
lifted  the  discussion  from  what  promised  to 
be  an  all-time  low  with  a  fiiuU  speech 
against  the  Ruml  plan.  Inherent  in  the  plan 
was  a  "redistribution  of  the  tax  burden 
from  the  few  to  the  many,  In  direct  viola- 
tion of  the  Just  and  fundamental  principle 
of  ability  of  pay."  The  plan  was  "full  of  mis- 
takes." and.  in  his  opinion,  it  was  fundamen- 
tally unfair  to  come  to  the  House  and  make 
the  claims  that  the  anti-wlndfall  provisions 
would  cure  its  defects.  He  cited  the  undis- 
puted figures  in  the  Record  that  Charles 
Marcus  of  the  Bendix  Company  would  pay 
only  $177  in  taxes  on  his  1M2  Income  of 
$77,000  under  the  Ruml-Carlson  bill.  Under 
these  same  an ti- windfall  prowsions.  J.  D. 
Morrow  of  the  Joy  Manufactunng  Company 
would  pay  only  $382  on  an  Income  of 
$55,000.  J.  W.  Frazler  of  the  Willys-Over- 
land Company  would  pay  $477.33  on  a 
$123,000  income.  To  curb  Inflation,  Disney 
declared  that  "we  should  be  taxing  more  in- 
stead of  less." 

Once  again  the  Ruml-Carlson  BUl  was 
agreed  to  in  the  Ccnnmittee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  by  a  vote 
of  197  to  166,  but  was  rejected  by  the  House 
itself,  206  to  202.  The  second  Committee  bill 
was  recommitted  by  a  vote  of  230  to  180, 
with  instructions  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  to  report  back  forthwith  the  re- 
vised Robertson-Forand  bill.  The  House 
then  adopted  this  latter  bill  by  a  vote  of  313 
to  95. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  limited  its 
hearings  on  May  6  and  7  to  only  two  wit- 
nesses, a  representative  of  the  Treasury  and 
a  representative  of  the  staff  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation. 
For  the  Treasury,  I  presented  an  extensive 
statement  describing  the  three  bills  which 
had  been  under  consideration  in  the  House, 
stating  a  preference  for  the  second  Commit- 
tee bill,  but  also  opposing  the  Ruml-Carlson 
bill  as  compared  with  the  Robertson-Forand 
bill.  I  contended  that  forgiveness  added 
wealth  to  the  taxpayer,  or  reduced  his  li- 
abilities, which  in  effect  was  the  same  thing. 
I  presented  tables  showing  that  a  person 
with  a  $2,000  Income  received  forgiveness  of 
only  $140  under  the  Ruml-Carlson  bill, 
whereas  a  person  with  a  $100,000  income  re- 
ceived forgiveness  of  $64,000.  The  tables 
showed  also  that  the  Ruml-Carlson  bill 
would  wipe  out  all  Increases  of  taxes  im- 
posed for  the  war  effort  up  to  January  1, 
1943,  for  taxpayers  with  incomes  of  over 
$100,000,  and  at  the  $1  million  level  would 
confer  additional  benefits  of  nearly 
$600,000.  I  pointed  out  that  increases  of 
taxes  requested  by  the  President  would  fall 
most  heavily  proportionately  on  the  middle 
and  lower  Incomes,  since  it  was  not  feasible 
to  raise  the  rates  on  the  higher  incomes  pro- 
portionately. It  was,  therefore,  impossible  to 
impose  additional  taxes  across  the  board  on 
all  the  same  persons  who  had  l>een  forgiven 
1942  taxes.  This  meant  that  the  tax  burden 
would  be  shifted  from  the  high  to  the  low 
incomes  and  from  the  low  to  new  taxpayers. 
I  also  pointed  out  that  the  President's  re- 
quest for  $16  billion  of  additional  collections 
meant  more  than  the  doubling  of  individual 
taxes. 

In  the  questioning  which  followed,  the 
majority  of  the  Senate  Committee  proved 
receptive  to  Ruml's  plan.  Senator  Taft  sug- 
gested that  the  additional  revenue  secured 
by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  bill 
might  be  a  "capital  levy ";  but  he  was  satis- 
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fled  with  my  description  of  the  tax  m  poasi- 
Uy  "payable  out  of  capital  funds."  Senator 
liOdce  said  that  he  did  not  Uke  the  word 
"forgive."  Senator  Vandenberg  did  not  see 
bow  remission  of  taxes  added  to  "real  ex- 
pendable wealth."  as  distinguished  from 
what  he  called  "bookkeeping  wealth."  Sena- 
tor Tom  Connally,  however,  was  better  able 
to  understand  that  the  forgiveness  of  a  tax 
which  had  already  accrued  transferred  the 
asset  over  to  the  taxpayer.  On  May  7  the 
Committee  rejected  the  House  bill  in  toto 
and  adopted  the  Ruml  plan  by  a  vote  of  13 
to  7.  Only  Senator  LaFollette  filed  minority 
views,  saying  that  the  middle  and  lower 
income  groups  would  have  to  pay  later  in 
one  form  or  another  not  only  the  full 
amount  being  forgiven  but  also  a  substan- 
tial part  of  the  1942  taxes  of  taxpayers  in 
the  upper  brackets. 

The  pay-as-you-go  issue  was  debated  in 
the  Senate  for  three  days.  The  wrangling 
over  the  formula  and  the  degree  of  forgive- 
ness faithfully  followed  the  pattern  set  by 
the  House.  Senator  Connally  lashed  out 
against  the  "dividend"  on  dodging  a  year's 
taxes  in  the  Finance  Committee  bill.  Santa 
Claus  was  here  and,  according  to  this  bill, 
he  had  come  every  day  in  1942.  He  was 
going  to  give  $854,000  to  the  man  with  a  $1 
million  income.  The  doughty  Texan  drove 
home  his  point:  the  millionaire's  chauffeur 
"is  dodging  taxes,  and  we  have  to  place  him 
on  a  current  basis,  so  we  wUl  give  the  old 
man  $854,000  back,  and  get  $1.87  out  of  the 
chauffeur,  through  deductions."  In  con- 
trast. Senator  Clark,  in  favor  of  making  tax- 
payers current  by  the  100  percent  forgive- 
ness of  the  Ruml  plan,  recalled  that  "Mr. 
Alfred  I.  duPont.  had  an  income  of  more 
than  $4  million  in  one  year  during  the  last 
war.  He  did  not  have  to  pay  his  Income  tax 
for  that  year  until  the  year  following.  In 
the  meantime,  he  had  lost  enough  in  stock 
transactions  so  that  he  did  not  have  to  pay 
anything  at  all.  He  died  about  that  time, 
and  his  estate  did  not  have  to  pay  any- 
thing." Senator  Connally  replied  that  the 
case  cited  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri  did 
not  apply  to  the  discussion  of  the  bill. 
DuPont  did  not  have  withholding  on  his 
salary  or  wages.  "That  is  all  the  bill  would 
do,"  said  the  Senator  from  Texas.  "It  would 
not  hold  out  the  income  of  the  millionaire. 
Mr.  duPont  would  never  have  been  touched 
by  the  bill,  except  for  getting  back  a  year's 
Income  taxes.  ...  It  would  not  have  result- 
ed in  the  collection  of  a  cent  currently  from 
Mr.  duPont  because  the  bill  applies  only  to 
salaries  and  wages." 

In  the  Judgment  of  the  economy-minded 
Democratic  Senator  Byrd.  of  Virginia,  it  was 
absurd  to  believe  "that  this  cancellation  of 
taxes  will  not  ultimately  result  in  a  loss  of 
revenue  to  the  F'ederal  Treasury."  It  was 
"Inconceivable"  that  if  the  American  people 
knew  all  the  facts  they  would  be  willing  to 
adopt  legislation  providing  for  100  percent 
cancellation  of  tax  liability.  To  do  so  would 
mean  that  "immediately  a  demand  would  be 
made  by  the  President  and  the  Treasury 
Department  to  raise  additional  revenue  by 
Increasing  the  present  tax  rates  so  as  to 
compensate  for  the  loss  to  the  Treasury  as  a 
result  of  cancellation  of  the  taxes  of  those 
able  to  pay." 

Republican  Senator  Davis  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, on  the  Ruml  side,  took  that  position 
that  "to  call  for  full  taxation"  was  "to  insist 
upon  our  pound  of  flesh."  Senator  LaFol- 
lette expressed  the  thought  that  "tempo- 
rary Insanity"  had  "seized  the  Congress  and 
the  country."  In  all  the  years  he  had  been 
in   Congress   he   had   not   known  such   a 


"sharp  division  of  opinion  among  honest 
men." 

Senator  Bone  of  Washington,  now  a  Fed- 
eral Judge,  propounded  "the  ethical  and 
emotional  side  of  the  picture, "  saying: 

"If  I  could  abate  any  of  the  blood  and 
tears  and  agony  of  the  boys  dying  on  the 
battlefields,  if  I  could  abate  one  little  bit  of 
the  horror  facing  young  men  marching 
under  the  American  flag  into  this  world 
conflict,  I  would  abate  the  horror  coming  to 
them,  rather  than  abate  a  year's  taxes  for 
us  who  stay  at  home.  I  wish  I  could  vote  to 
abate  blindness  and  Insanity  and  vote  away 
the  blasting  of  boys'  lives  by  shells  on  the 
battle  fronts.  But  we  cannot  do  that.  AU  we 
can  do  is  to  abate  the  tax  on  some  fellow's 
income.  The  whole  thing  presents  a  gro- 
tesque twist  of  logic.  It  is  a  sort  of  mad- 
ness." 

The  debate  produced  five  alternatives  to 
the  Ruml  plan,  including  a  75  percent  for- 
giveness plan  of  Chairman  George,  all  of 
which  the  Senate  rejected.  The  Robertson- 
Forand  bill  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  52  to 
27,  and  the  Finance  Committee  bill  with 
complete  forgiveness  of  1942  taxes,  was  fi- 
nally adopted  on  May  14,  1943,  by  a  vote  of 
49  to  30. 

President  Roosevelt  was  concerned,  and  I 
helped  him  draft  identical  letters  dated  May 
17th  to  Senator  George  and  Chairman 
Doughton  which  stated: 

"I  am  eager,  as  I  am  siire  the  whole  coun- 
try is  eager,  to  see  our  taxes  put  on  a  pay-as- 
you-go  basis  at  the  eai-liest  possible 
moment.  Ever  since  1941  the  Treasury  has 
consistently  recommended  provisions  de- 
signed to  this  end.  Such  provisions  would 
help  hold  the  line  against  inflation. 

"The  Senate  bill,  however  .  .  .  would 
result  in  a  highly  inequitable  distribution  of 
the  cost  of  the  war  and  in  an  unjust  and  dis- 
criminatory enrichment  of  thousands  of 
taxpayers  in  the  upper  income  groups." 

The  President  concluded: 

"I  am  writing  you  now  so  that  you  may 
know  my  views  and  In  the  hope  that  a  bill 
may  be  worked  out  in  conference  that  I  can 
sign.  I  have  recommended  pay-as-you-go 
taxation.  I  have  not  insisted  upon  any  par- 
ticular formula  for  transition  to  a  pay-as- 
you-go  basis.  I  believe  that  there  should  be 
substantial  adjustments  to  ease  this  transi- 
tion. But  there  are  limits  beyond  which  I 
cannot  go.  I  caimot  acquiesce  in  the  elimina- 
tion of  a  whole  year's  tax  burden  on  the 
upper  income  groups  during  a  war  period 
when  I  must  call  for  an  increase  in  taxes 
and  savings  from  the  mass  of  our  people." 

The  following  day  Knutson  asked  the 
House  to  instruct  its  conferees  to  accept  the 
Senate  bill.  He  warned  his  colleagues  not  to 
be  stampeded  by  the  President's  letter.  He 
found  "not  a  word  in  it"  to  indicate  that  the 
President  would  veto  the  Ruml-Carlson  Bill. 
If  Knutson  "understood  the  meaning  of  the 
English  language."  the  President  would 
allow  the  bill  to  become  law  without  his  ap- 
proval. Chairman  Doughton  interpreted  the 
President's  letter  differently.  He  was  "just 
as  certain  as  the  sun  shines  and  time  rolls 
on.  if  this  bill  is  sent  to  the  President  as 
passed  by  the  Senate  it  will  be  vetoed."  Fur- 
thermore, the  House  was  presented  with  the 
humiliating  spectacle  of  being  asked  to  be 
"rubber  stamps  for  the  Senate."  The  Senate 
had  not  tied  or  bound  its  conferees. 

The  House  stiffened  and  rejected  the  Sen- 
ate bill  by  a  vote  of  202  to  194.  This  was  the 
third  time  the  Ruml  plan  had  been  voted 
down.  "Muley"  Doughton  declared  trium- 
phantly: "We  have  killed  it.  As  long  as  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt  is  President  of  the  United 
States  it  will  stay  dead."  But  the  Chairman 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  underes- 


timated the  vitality  of  the  Ruml  plan.  The 
bill  went  to  conference  where  it  remained  in 
deadlock  for  several  days.  A  compromise  in 
favor  of  Senator  George's  75  percent  cancel- 
lation plan  could  not  secure  the  four  neces- 
sary votes  of  the  House  conferees  until  May 
26,  when  Chairman  Doughton.  formerly  con- 
fident that  the  Ruml  plan  was  forever  dead, 
revived  the  plan  by  switching  his  vote  and 
breaking  the  deadlock.  The  other  three 
Democratic  conferees  neither  changed  their 
votes  nor  signed  the  conference  report.  The 
House  and  Senate  agreed  to  the  conference 
report  by  a  large  vote  and  at  long  last  the 
noisy  battle  that  had  raged  for  many  irritat- 
ing weeks  was  done.  The  bill  was  signed  by 
President  Roosevelt  at  7:00  p.m.  June  9. 

The  Current  Tax  Payment  Act  of  1943  put 
wage  and  salary  earners  on  a  withholding 
basis  of  tax  collection  begliming  July  1. 
1943.  Wage  payments  in  certain  type^  of  oc- 
cupations were  excepted  from  the  withhold- 
ing requirement.  The  three  main  peacetime 
groups  to  which  this  exception  applied  were 
agricultural  laborers,  domestic  servants,  and 
casual  laborers.  In  addition,  the  service  pay 
of  memljers  of  the  armed  forces  was  ex- 
cluded from  the  withholding  provisions. 

From  letters  that  came  to  the  Treasury 
while  this  act  was  under  consideration,  it 
was  apparent  that  many  people,  particular- 
ly in  the  lower  wage  levels,  were  greatly 
alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  having  20  per- 
cent of  their  salaries  withheld  from  them. 
Much  of  this  alarm  arose  from  an  inaccu- 
rate conception  of  the  withholding  provi- 
sions. For  the  most  part,  these  people  failed 
to  realize  that  withholding  was  not  a  new 
tax  and  not  an  extra  tax,  but  merely  a  con- 
venient method  of  collecting  the  Federal  in- 
dividual income  and  Victory  taxes.  These 
same  people  also  faUed  to  realize  that  wlth- 
holdiiig  at  the  rate  of  20  percent  was  ap- 
plied only  to  income  over  and  above  the 
family  status  withholding  exemption.  For  a 
single  person  with  no  dependents,  the 
annual  family  status  withholding  exemption 
was  $624.  For  a  married  person  or  head  of  a 
family,  the  exemption  was  $1,248,  with  an 
additional  $312  for  each  dependent. 

Collection  of  income  taxes  at  the  source 
through  withholding  only  approximated  the 
actual  income  tax  liability  of  a  particular 
taxpayer.  Every  taxpayer  liable  for  income 
tax  was  subject  to  a  6  percent  normal  tax,  a 
13  percent  surtax,  and  a  net  3  percent  Victo- 
ry tax  over  the  Victory  tax  exemption. 
These  percentages  totaled  22  percent  on 
income  above  the  family  status  exemption. 
Withholding,  however,  was  required  only  at 
the  rate  of  20  percent,  thus  leaving  a  2  per- 
cent leeway  for  average  deductions. 

Through  withholding  some  70  percent  of 
the  taxpayers  became  substantially  current 
in  their  income  tax  liabilities.  They  would 
have  only  minor  year-end  adjustments  by 
way  of  tax  payment  or  refund  to  be  made  at 
the  time  of  filing  their  annual  returns. 

The  new  act  also  required  those  individual 
income  taxpayers  not  made  fully  current  in 
their  tax  payments  through  withholding  to 
make  quarterly  payments  of  estimated 
taxes.  In  this  group  were  persons  whose 
wages  exceeded  the  first  surtax  bracket  or 
who  received  more  than  $100  of  income 
from  sources  other  than  wages.  Declara- 
tions of  estimated  tax  were  to  be  filed  by 
March  15  of  each  year;  payments  were  to  be 
made  quarterly  and  estimates  could  be  re- 
vised each  quarter.  A  s|>ecial  rule  permitted 
farmers  to  file  their  declarations  of  estimat- 
ed tax  at  any  time  up  to  December  15.  This 
date  was  later  moved  forward  to  the  follow- 
ing January  IS. 


Aa  a  means  of  transition  to  a  current  pay- 
ment system  the  act  provided  for  the  can- 
cellation of  75  percent  of  one  year's  taxes 
(the  lower  of  the  1942  or  1943  tax  liabilities) 
or  $50,  whichever  was  higher.  For  tax  liabil- 
ities under  $50  the  entire  amount  was  can- 
celed. The  unforglven  tax  was  payable  in 
two  installments— one  on  March  15,  1944, 
and  the  other  on  March  15,  1945.  The  act 
also  contained  special  relief  provisions  for 
members  of  the  armed  forces,  including  an 
exclusion  from  gross  income  of  $1,500  of 
service  pay  for  each  member  on  active  duty. 
Taxpayers  guilty  of  fraud  were  denied  the 
benefits  of  cancellation. 


AU 


CLOTURE  MOTION 

The    PRESroiNG    OFFICER. 
time  has  expired. 

Under  rule  XXII,  1  hotir  having 
passed  since  the  Senate  convened,  the 
clerk  will  report  the  motion  to  invoke 
cloture. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

Clotuhb  MonoK 
We.  the  undersigned  Senators,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Rule  XXII  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby 
move  to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  upon  the 
Kasten  amendment  No.  522  to  S.  144. 

Bob  Kasten,  William  Proxmire,  Paula 
Hawkins,  David  L.  Boren,  John  P. 
East,  Jesse  Helms,  Wendell  Ford, 
Walter  D.  Huddleston.  Steve  Symms, 
J.  Bennett  Johnston.  Ernest  F.  Hol- 
lings,  John  Melcher,  Nancy  Landon 
Kassebaum,  David  Pryor,  Orrin  G. 
Hatch,  Don  Nickles.  J.  James  Exon, 
Jeremiah  Denton.  Jeimings  Randolph, 
and  Thad  Cochran. 


VOTE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Is  it  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  debate  on  the  Kasten 
amendment  numbered  522  to  S.  144 
shall  be  brought  to  a  close?  The  yeas 
and  nays  are  automatic  under  the  rule. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Weickkr)  is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hakt) 
is  necessarily  absent.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  39, 
nays  50.  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  58,  Leg.] 
YEAS— 39 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursu- 
ant to  rule  XXII,  the  Chair  now  di- 
rects the  clerk  to  call  the  roll  to  ascer- 
tain the  presence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll  and  the  following  Senators  an- 
swered to  their  names: 

[Quorum  No.  6.  Leg.] 


Armstrong 

Baker 

Baucus 

BOBChWitZ 

Byrd 

Danforth 

DeConclni 


Dole 

Exon 

Hecht 

Benin 

Helms 

Jackson 

Johnston 


Kasten 

Long 

Melcher 

Metzenbaum 

Murkowslii 

Zorlnsliy 


Abdnor 

East 

Nickles 

Andrews 

Oam 

Pressler 

Bingaman 

Graasley 

Riegle 

Bradley 

Hatch 

Specter 

Burdick 

Huddleston 

Stafford 

Cochran 

Inouye 

Biennis 

Cohen 

Leahy 

Thunnond 

D'Amato 

Mathias 

Trible 

Denton 

Mattlngly 

Tsongas 

Dixon 

McClure 

Warner 

Dodd 

Moynihan 

The 

PRESIDING 

OFFICER. 

quorum 

is  present. 

leader,  which  I  find  disquieting.  But 
having  made  those  observations  now, 
Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  may  wish  to 
be  recognized,  as  may  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasteh). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  is  recognized. 

There  will  be  order  in  the  Senate. 
The  galleries  will  please  be  quiet. 


Baucus 

Bentsen 

Blden 

Bingaman 

Boren 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Byrd 

Chiles 

DeConclni 

Dixon 

Eagleton 


Abdnor 

Andrews 

Armstrong 

Baker 

Bosch  wltz 

Chafee 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Cranston 

D'Amato 

Danforth 

Denton 

Dodd 

Dole 

Domenlci 

Durenberger 

Oam 

Ooldwater 

Gorton 

Oraasley 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A 
quorum  Is  not  present.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  names  of  the  absent  Senators. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll  and  the  following  Senators  en- 
tered the  Chamber  and  answered  to 
their  names: 


East 

Exon 

Ford 

Glenn 

Henin 

Helms 

HoUlngs 

Huddleston 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Leahy 

Long 

NAYS-69 

Hatch 

HaUield 

Hawkins 

Hecht 

Heinz 

Humphrey 

Jepsen 

Kassebaum 

Kasten 

Kennedy 

Lautenberg 

Laxalt 

Levin 

Lugar 

Mathias 

Mattlngly 

McClure 

Metzenbaum 

Moynihan 

Murkowskl 


Matsunaga 

Melcher 

MltcheU 


Fril 


Randolph 

Riegle 

Sarbanes 

Sasaer 

Stennls 

Tsongas 

Zorinsky 


Nickles 

Packwood 

Percy 

Pressler 

Proxmire 

Quayle 

Roth 

Rudman 

Simpson 

Specter 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Trible 

Wallop 

Warner 

Wilson 


NOT  VOTING— 2 
Hart  Weieker 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On 
this  vote,  the  yeas  are  39,  and  the  nays 
are  59.  Three-fifths  of  the  Senators 
duly  chosen  and  sworn  not  having 
voted  in  the  affirmative,  the  motion  is 
not  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  clo- 
ture motion  did  not  prevail.  I  believe 
the  question  recurs  now  on  the  Chafee 
amendment  to  the  Dole  amendment. 
Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
at  this  point  we  can  proceed  with  an 
exploration  of  the  possibility  of  resolv- 
ing this  issue.  I  am  told  that  there  is 
some  possibility  of  that.  I  also  observe 
a  smile  on  the  face  of  the  minority 


INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  AND 
INVESTMENT  ACT— S.  144 

Monoif  TO  RscoMMrr 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  a 
motion  to  recommit  to  the  desk  on 
behalf  of  myself,  Mr.  Kas-ten,  Mr.  Ste- 
vens, Mr.  BoscHWiTZ.  and  Mr.  Tntm- 
MOND,  which  would  in  effect  direct  the 
committee  to  report  such  bill  immedi- 
ately with  the  following  amendments, 
including  the  Senate  Finance  Conunit- 
tee  amendment,  and  then  add  to  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  title, 
which  is  the  compromise  on  withhold- 
ing on  interest  and  dividend  and  pa- 
tronage dividends.  

The   PRESIDING    OFFICER.   The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator   from   Kansas   (Mr.   Dole) 
moves  to  recommit  S.  144  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance  with  instructions  that  the  com- 
mittee report  such  bill  immediately  with  the 
following    amendments:    (1)    include    the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  amendments  re- 
ported on  March  14,  1983,  and  (2)  add  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  title: 
TITLE    II— WrTHHOLDINO    ON    INTER- 
EST,  DIVIDENDS,   AND  PATRONAGE 
DIVIDENDS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  motion  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  motion  is  as  follows: 

MOnOR  TO  RBOOMMIT 

Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  President,  1  move  on  behalf 
of  myself.  Senators  Kasten.  Stevens. 
BoscHVOTZ.  and  Tmnuioin)  to  recommit  S. 
144  to  the  Committee  on  Finance  with  in- 
structions that  the  committee  report  such 
bill  immediately  with  the  followiiig  amend- 
ments: 

(1)  include  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
amendments  reported  on  March  14,  1983. 
and 

(2)  add  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  title: 

TITLE  II— WITHHOLDING  ON  INTER- 
EST, DIVIDENDS.  AND  PATRONAGE 
DIVIDENDS 

SEC  Ml.  AMENDMENT  OF  lf54  CODE 

Except  as  otherwise  expressly  provided, 
whenever  in  this  title  an  amendment  is  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  an  amendment  to  a  sec- 
tion or  other  provision,  the  reference  shall 
be  considered  to  be  made  to  a  section  or 
other  provision  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954. 

SEC  MX.  DELAY  IN  WrTOHOLDING  ON   INTEREST 
AND  DIVIDENDS. 

Section  308  of  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal 
Responsibility  Act  of  1982  (relating  to  effec- 
tive dates  and  special  rules  involving  with- 
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holding  on  Interest  and  dividends)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsection  (a)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(a)  Ih  Oereral.— Except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  this  section,  the  amendments 
made  by  this  subtitle  shall  apply  to  interest, 
dividends,  and  patronage  dividends  paid  or 
credited  after  June  30,  1987. 

"(b)     WiTRBOLDIKC     OR     IlimtXST,     DTVI- 

BKinM,  AMD  Patroraob  Diyidkmos  Noi  To 
Takk  EmcT  Ip  Compuarce  Sttbstartiaixy 

IMPKOVKS.— 

"(1)  Stddt  bt  comptroller  gereral.— The 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
shall  conduct  a  study  with  respect  to  the 
collection  of  taxes  on  interest,  dividends, 
and  patronage  dividends. 

"(2)  Dktermiratior  of  percertage  op  com- 
pliarce.— In  connection  with  the  study 
under  paragraph  (1),  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral shall  compute  the  percentage  deter- 
mined by  dividing— 

"(A)  the  amount  of  interest,  dividends, 
and  patronage  dividends  which  the  Comp- 
troller General  reasonably  estimates  was 
shown  on  returns  of  tax  imposed  by  subtitle 
A  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954— 

"(1)  which  were  required  to  be  filed  by  In- 
dividuals for  taxable  years  which  begin  in 
1985,  and 

•'(11)  which  were  filed  within  the  time  pre- 
scribed by  law  (determined  with  regard  to 
any  extension)  and  before  August  15,  1986, 
by 

"(B)  the  aggregate  amount  of  Interest,  in- 
dividuals, and  patronage  individuals  which 
the  Comproller  General  reasonably  esti- 
mates was  required  to  be  shown  on  returns 
described  in  subparagraph  (A)  (without 
regard  to  clause  (11)  thereof). 

"(3)  Report  to  corgrxss.— Not  later  than 
January  1,  1987,  the  Comptroller  General 
shall  submit  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate 
the  results  of  the  study  conducted  under 
paragraph  (1)  and  the  percentage  deter- 
mined under  paragraph  (2). 

"(4)  WmiHOLOIRC  ROT  UfPLEMERTED  IP 
COMPLIAHCE  SUBSTARTIALLY  IMPROVED.— 

"(A)  IR  GERERAL.— If  the  percentage  deter- 
mined under  paragraph  (2)  is  95  percent  or 
greater,  then  the  amendments  made  by  this 
subtitle  shall  not  apply  to  any  interest,  divi- 
dends, or  patronage  dividends  paid  or  cred- 
ited after  June  30, 1987. 

"(B)  WrrHHOLDIRO  TO  APPLY  IP  COMPLIANCE 
ROT   SUBSTARTIALLY    IMPROVED   ARD   CONGRESS 

AGRBS.— If  subparagraph  (A)  does  not 
apply,  the  amendments  made  by  this  sub- 
title shall  apply  to  any  interest,  dividends, 
or  patronage  dividends  paid  or  credited 
after  Jime  30,  1987,  only  If  both  Houses  of 
Congress  adopt,  before  April  1,  1987,  a  con- 
current resolution,  the  matter  after  the  re- 
solving clause  of  which  is  as  follows:  "That 
the  Congress  approves  of  the  determination 
of  the  Comptroller  General  under  section 
308(aK2)  of  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Re- 
sponsibility Act  of  1982  that  the  compliance 
percentage  for  payment  of  taxes  on  interest, 
dividends,  and  patronage  dividends  is  less 
than  95  percent.'. 

"(C)  Expedited  procedure.— 

"(1)  Expedited  rules  to  apply.— The  rules 
of  subsections  (c)  through  (g)  of  section  151 
of  the  Trades  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2191) 
shall  apply  to  a  resolution  described  In  sub- 
paragraph (B)  (11)  in  the  same  manner  as 
such  rules  apply  to  an  implementing  reve- 
nue bill,  except  that  subsection  (e)  (3)  of 
such  section  151  shall  not  apply  and  such 
resolution,  upon  Introduction  in  the  Senate 


and  the  House  of  Representatives,  shall  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance  and 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  respec- 
tively. 

"(11)  Ir  gereral.- The  provisions  of  this 
subparagraph  are  enacted  by  the  Congress— 

"(I)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking 
power  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate,  respectively,  and  as  such  they 
are  deemed  a  part  of  the  rules  of  each 
House,  respectively  and  they  supercede 
other  rules  only  to  the  extent  that  they  are 
inconsistent  therewith,  and 

"(II)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  the 
rules  at  any  time,  in  the  same  manner,  and 
to  the  same  extent  as  In  the  case  of  any 
other  rule  of  that  House. 

"(5)  ACTIOR  BY  COMPTROLLER  IP  CORGRESS 
DISAPPROVES        EARLIER        REPORT.— If        bOth 

Houses  of  Congress  do  not  adopt  the  resolu- 
tion described  in  paragraph  (4)(B)(ii)  before 
April  1, 1987- 

"(A)  the  Comptroller  General  shall,  not 
later  than  January  1,  1988,  resubmit  the 
percentage  determined  under  paragraph  (2) 
(taking  Into  account  any  revised  data)  and 
report  such  percentage  to  the  committees 
described  in  such  paragraph,  and 

"(B)  if  the  percentage  is  less  than  95  per- 
cent, the  amendments  made  by  this  subtitle 
shall  apply  to  interest,  dividends,  or  patron- 
age dividends  paid  or  credited  after  June  30, 
1988,  if  both  Houses  of  Congress,  before 
April  1,  1988,  adopt  a  resolution  described  in 
paragraph  (4XBKil). 

"(6)  Depiritiors.- For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  terms  'interest',  'dividends', 
and  'patronage  dividends'  have  the  same 
meanings  given  such  terms  by  sections 
6049(b),  6042(b),  and  3454(c)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  respectively.",  and 

"(2)  by  redesignating  subsections  (b),  (c). 
and  (d)  as  subsections  (c),  (d).  and  (e).  re- 
spectively. 

SEC  2*3.  APPUCA'nON  OF  BACKUP  WITHHOLDING 
RULES  TO  CERTAIN  PAYMENTS. 

"(a)  Ir  Gereral.— Section  3402(s)  (relat- 
ing to  extension  of  withholding  to  certain 
payments  where  indentifying  number  not 
furnished  or  inaccurate)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(6)  Special  rules  op  backttp  witrholdihg 
or  irterest,  dividehds,  ard  patrorage  divi- 

DERDS  ROT  REPORTED  OR  RETURRS. — 

"(A)  Ir  gereral.— If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  any  payee  failed- 

"(1)  to  include  in  any  return  of  tax  re- 
quired to  be  filed  for  any  taxable  year  more 
than  $50  of  any  backup  withholding  pay- 
ments which— 

"(I)  are  described  in  clause  (ill),  (Iv),  or 
(vl)  of  paragraph  (3)(A)  of  this  subsection, 
and 

"(II)  are  required  to  be  Included  in  such 
return,  or 

"(11)  to  file  the  return  of  tax  in  which  such 
payments  are  required  to  be  included. 
the  Secretary  shall  notify  the  payors  of  the 
payments  described  in  subclause  (I)  of  the 
requirement  to  deduct  and  withhold  under 
paragraph  (1)  (but  not  the  reason  therefor). 

"(B)  NOTI<3  TO  PAYEE.— 

"(1)  Notice  by  secretary.— At  the  same 
time  as  the  Secretary  notifies  the  payor 
under  subparagraph  (A),  the  Secretary  shall 
notify  the  payee  of— 

"(I)  the  Secretary's  determination  under 
subparagraph  (A)  (and  the  reasons  there- 
for), and 

"(U)  the  requirement  that  the  payor 
deduct  and  withhold  tax  under  this  subsec- 
tion. 


"(11)  40-DAY  period  to  respohd.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  prescribe  procedures  which 
allow  the  payee  to  respond  to  the  notice  re- 
ceived under  clause  (1)  within  40  days  of  re- 
ceipt of  such  notice. 

"(ill)  Notice  by  payor.— Any  payor  re- 
quired to  withhold  any  tax  under  paragraph 
(IKC)  shall,  at  the  time  such  withholding 
begins,  notify  the  payee  of  such  withhold- 
ing. 

"(C)  Cessatior  op  witrholdirg.— If— 

"(1)  there  was  no  failure  under  subpara- 
graph (A). 

"(11)  any  such  failure  (including  the  pay- 
ment of  any  tax,  penalty,  or  Interest  with 
resiiect  to  such  failure)  has  been  corrected, 
or 

"(ill)  the  payee  establishes  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Secretary  that  any  such  failure 
will  not  occur  again  and  that  withholding 
under  paragraph  (1)  would  cause  imdue 
hardship  to  such  payee, 
then  the  Secretary  shall  notify  payors  with- 
holding under  paragraph  (IKC)  to  cease 
such  withholding.". 

(b)  20-Percert  Backup  Witrholdirg  ir 
Cases  Where  Interest,  Dividerd,  ard  Pa- 
TRORAGE  Dividerd  Paymerts  Involved.— 
Section  3402  (s)  (5)  (relating  to  definitions 
and  special  rules)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph: 

"(K)  WiTHHOLDIRG  AT  aO  PERCERT  IR  FAIL- 
URE   IRVOLVIRG    IRTEREST,    DIVIDERDS,    OR    PA- 
TRONAGE DIVIDENDS.— In  the  case  of  any  with- 
holding required  under— 
"(i)  paragraph  (IKC).  or 

"(ii)  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  of  paragraph 
(1)  to  the  extent  the  taxpayer  identification 
number  Involved  relates  to  a  return  de- 
scribed in  clause  (ill),  (iv),  or  (vl)  of  para- 
graph (3)  (A), 

paragraph  (1)  shall  be  applied  by  substitut- 
ing '20  percent'  for  '15  percent'.". 

(c)  Minimum  Penalty  for  Failure  to  Im- 
plement Backup  Withholding.— Section 
6672  (relating  to  penalty  for  failure  to  col- 
lect and  pay  over  tax,  etc.)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(c)  Minimum  Penalty  for  Failure  to  Im- 
plement Backup  Withholding.— In  the  case 
of  any  failure  to  deduct  and  withhold  a  tax 
under  section  3402(sKlKC),  there  Is  hereby 
imposed  a  penalty  equal  to  $100,  less  the 
amount  of  the  penalty  under  subsection  (a) 
with  respect  to  such  failure.". 

(d)  Secretary  May  Require  Payors  To 
Get  Notice.— Section  3402(sK5)  (relating  to 
definitions  and  special  rules),  as  amended 
by  subsection  (b),  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph: 

"(L)  Form  of  notice.— 

"(1)  Ir  general.— The  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe regulations  which  provide  that  notice 
may  be  given  under  paragraph  (1)  (B)  or  (C) 
by  requiring  payors  to  compare  the  tax 
identification  numbers  or  names  and  tax- 
payer identification  numbers  of  all  payees 
of  such  payor  with  a  list  of  such  numbers  or 
such  names  and  numbers  maintained  by  the 
Secretary  and  with  respect  to  which  with- 
holding Is  required  under  this  subsection. 

"(11)  Use  of  list  by  payor.— Any  payor  (or 
agent  thereof)  may  use  any  information  ob- 
tained from  the  list  described  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  solely  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
any  requirement  of  such  payor  under  this 
subsection. 

"(iii)  C^oss  REFERENCE.- For  clvil  actioiu 
involving  misuse  of  taxpayer  return  infor- 
mation, see  section  7431.". 


(e)  CoRPORMiRO  Amerohxrts.— Subsection 
(8)  of  section  3402  (relating  to  extension  of 
withholding  to  cerUin  paymenU  where 
identifying  number  not  furnished  or  inaccu- 
rate) is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1>— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (A), 

(B)  by  inserting  "or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (B),  and 

(C)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (B) 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(C)  the  Secretary  notifies  the  payor 
under  paragraph  (6KA),", 

(2)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (C)  of 
paragraph  (2)  as  subparagraph  (D)  and  by 
inserting  after  subparagraph  (B)  of  para- 
graph (2)  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(C)  Failure  to  irclude  cehtair  amourts 
IR  IRCOME.— In  the  case  of  any  failure  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (C)  of  paragraph 
(1),  paragraph  (1)  shaU  apply  to  any  backup 
withholding  payment  made  during  the 
period— 

"(1)  beginning  on  the  61st  day  after  the 
day  on  which  the  payor  was  notified  by  the 
Secretary  of  such  faUure,  and 

"(11)  ending  on  the  day  on  which  the  Sec- 
retary notifies  the  payor  under  paragraph 
(6KC)  to  cease  withholding.", 

(3)  in  subparagraph  (D)  of  paragraph  (2). 
as  redesignated  by  paragraph  (2),  by  strik- 
ing out  "or  (B)"  In  clause  (1)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ".  (B),  or  (C)",  and 

(4)  by  Inserting  "Or  to  Certain  Interest, 
Dividend,  or  Patronage  Dividend  Payments 
Not  Reported"  after  "Inaccurate"  In  the 
caption  thereof. 

SEC.  WM.  RETURNS  ON  MAGNETIC  TAPE. 

Subsection  (e)  of  section  6011  (relating  to 
regulations  requiring  returns  on  magnetic 
tape,  etc.)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(I)  Ir  gereral.—"  before 
the  first  sentence  thereof,  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  Certain  returns  must  be  filed  on  mag- 
netic media.— In  the  case  of  any  person  who 
is  required  to  file  more  than  50  returns 
under  section  6042  (a),  6044  (a),  or  6049  (a) 
for  any  calendar  year,  all  returns  under 
such  section  shall  be  on  magnetic  media.". 

SEC.  «B.  penalty  for  FAILURE  BY  PAYORS  TO 
MEET  CERTAIN  REPORTING  REQUIRE- 
MENTS. 

(a)  IH  Gereral.— Subsection  (a)  of  section 
6676  (relating  to  failure  to  supply  identify- 
ing numbers)  is  amended  by  redesignating 
paragraph  (2)  as  paragraph  (3)  and  by  In- 
serting after  paragraph  (1)  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(2)  Peraltt  for  failure  to  supply  cor- 
recnor  or  certair  returrs.— 

"(A)  IR  GERERAL.— If  any  person— 

"(i)  is  required  to  Include  In  any  return  re- 
quired to  be  fUed  under  section  6042,  6044, 
or  6049  with  respect  to  another  person  the 
taxpayer  identification  number  of  such 
other  person,  and 

"(il)  fails  to  Include  such  number  or  in- 
cludes an  Incorrect  number, 
then.  In  lieu  of  any  penalty  under  para- 
graph (1),  such  person  shall  pay  a  penalty 
for  each  such  failure  equal  to  the  greater  of 
(I)  $50,  or  (III)  5  percent  of  the  amount  re- 
quired to  be  included  in  the  return  to  which 
such  failure  relates. 

"(B)  Increased  penalty  for  substartial 

RORCOMPUANCE.— 

"(1)  IR  GERERAL.— In  the  case  of  a  person 
who  Is  described  in  clause  (11)  for  any  calen- 
dar year,  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  applied 
with  respect  to  returns  relating  to  such  cal- 


endar year  by  substituting  '$100'  for  '$50' 
and  '10  percent'  for  '5  percent'. 

"(U)  Substartial  ror(X)mpliarce.— For 
purposes  of  this  subparagraph,  a  person  is 
described  In  this  clause  if,  with  respect  to 
such  person,  the  sum  of  the  number  of  fail- 
ures under  this  paragraph  and  section  6652 
(a)  (3)  for  any  calendar  year  exceeds  the 
lesser  of — 

"(I)  10,000,  or 

"(II)  15  percent  of  the  number  of  returns 
required  to  be  filed  under  section  6042,  6044, 
or  6049  by  such  person  with  respect  to  such 
calendar  year. 

"(C)    No    PERALTY    IR    CERTAIR    CASES.— NO 

penalty  shall  be  imposed  under  this  para- 
graph— 

"(1)  if  the  taxpayer  identification  number 
Included  on  the  return  is  the  number  pro- 
vided after  December  31,  1982,  under  penal- 
ty of  perjury,  by  the  person  with  respect  to 
whom  such  return  relates  unless,  under  reg- 
ulations prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  such 
number  Is  obviously  Incorrect,  or 

"(11)  for  any  period  during  which  a  person 
is  waiting  for  receipt  of  a  taxpayer  identifi- 
cation number  from  the  Secretary.". 

(b)  Failure  To  File  Statemerts.— Subsec- 
tion (a)  of  section  6652  (relating  to  returns 
relating  to  information  at  source,  payments 
of  dividends,  etc..  and  certain  transfers  of 
stock)  Is  amended— 

(1)  In  paragraph  (1)  (A)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  clauses  (11),  (ill),  and 
(Iv)  and  by  redesignating  clauses  (v)  and  (vl) 
as  clauses  (11)  and  (III),  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "6042(e),  6044(f), 
6049(e).  or"  In  clause  (111),  as  so  redesignat- 
ed, and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(3)  Failure  to  file  certair  state- 
merts.— 

"(A)  Ir  general.- In  the  case  of  anj' 
person  who  fails  to  file  1  or  more  returns  or 
sUtements  under  section  6042,  6044,  or  6049 
on  the  date  prescribed  therefor  (determined 
with  regard  to  any  extension  of  time  for 
filing),  such  person  shall  pay  (upon  notice 
and  demand  by  the  Secretary  and  In  the 
same  manner  as  a  tax)  for  each  such  failure 
an  amount  equal  to  the  greater  of— 

"(I)  $100,  or 

"(11)  7.5  percent  of  the  amount  required  to 
be  reported  on  the  statement. 

"{B)    IRCREASED  PERALTY  FOR  SUBSTARTIAL 

NONCOMPLIANCE.- In  the  case  of  a  person 
who  Is  described  In  section  6676(aK2KBKll), 
subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  applied  by  substi- 
tuting $200'  for  '$100'  and  15  percent'  for 
'7.5  percent'.". 

SEC  ai«.  DUPUCATK  STATEMENTS  REQUIRED  TO 
BE  FURNISHED  ON  RETURN. 

(a)  Interest.- 

(1)  DUPUCATE     statement     REQUIRED     OR 

RETURR.— Section  6049(c)  (relating  to  sUte- 
ments  regarding   payment  of   Interest)   Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 
"(4)  Duplicate  statemert  to  be  ircluded 

IN  RETURN  of  person  WITH  RESPECT  TO  WHOM 

information  is  furnished.— A  duplicate  of 
the  statement  required  to  be  furnished  to  a 
person  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  includ- 
ed with  the  return  of  the  person  receiving 
such  statement  for  the  taxable  year  which 
ends  with  or  within  the  calendar  year  to 
which  the  statement  relates.". 

(2)  Form  and  method  op  mailing  state- 
ment.—Section  6049(cK2)  (relating  to  time 
statement  must  be  furnished)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 


"(2)  Time  and  form  op  statement.- The 
written  statement  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall- 

"(A)  be  furnished  (either  In  person  or  by 
first-class  mail)  to  the  person  on  or  before 
January  31  of  the  year  following  the  calen- 
dar year  for  which  the  return  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  was  made,  and 

"(B)  shall,  under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary,  be  In  a  form  similar  to  the 
form  of  statements  required  under  section 
6041(d).". 

(b)  Dividerds.— 

(1)  Duplicate  statement  required  or 
RETURR.— Section  6042  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  returns  regarding  payments  of  divi- 
dends) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  Duplicate  Statemert  To  Be  Ircluded 
IR  Returr  of  Persor  Wfth  Respect  to 
Whom  Irformation  Is  Furnished.— A  dupli- 
cate of  the  statement  required  to  be  fur- 
nished to  a  person  under  subsection  (c)  shall 
be  Included  with  the  return  of  the  person 
receiving  such  statement  for  the  taxable 
year  which  ends  with  or  within  the  calendar 
year  to  which  the  statement  relates.". 

(2)  Form  and  method  of  mailing  statk- 
MENT.— The  second  sentence  of  section  6042 
(c)  (relating  to  time  statement  must  be  fur- 
nished) Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The 
written  statement  required  under  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  shall  be  furnished  (either  In 
person  or  by  first-class  mall)  to  the  person 
on  or  before  January  31  of  the  year  follow- 
ing the  calendar  year  for  which  the  return 
under  subsection  (a)  was  DUde,  and  shall, 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, be  in  a  form  similar  to  the  form  of 
statements  required  under  section  6041 
(d).". 

(c)  Patronage  Dividerds.— 

(1)  Duplicate  statement  required  or 
RETURR.— Section  6044  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  returns  regarding  payment  of  patron- 
age dividends)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  DUPUCATE  STATEMENT  TO  BE  INCLUDED 
IR  RETURR  OF  PERSON  WITH  RESPECT  TO  WHOM 
INFORMATION    IS   FURNISHED.— A  dupUCate  Of 

the  Statement  required  to  be  furnished  to  a 
person  under  subsection  (e)  shall  be  includ- 
ed with  the  return  of  the  person  receiving 
such  statement  for  the  taxable  year  which 
ends  with  or  within  the  calendar  year  to 
which  the  statement  relates.". 

(2)  Form  and  method  of  mailing  state- 
ment.—The  second  sentence  of  section  6044 
(e)  (relating  to  time  statement  must  be  fur- 
nished) Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The 
written  statement  required  under  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  shall  be  furnished  (either  in 
person  or  by  first-class  mall)  to  the  person 
on  or  before  January  31  of  the  year  follow- 
ing the  calendar  year  for  which  the  return 
under  subsection  (a)  was  made,  and  shall, 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, be  In  a  form  similar  to  the  form  of 
statements  required  under  section  6041 
(d).". 

(d)  Penalties  for  Failure  To  Include 
Statement  on  Return.— 

(1)  In  General.— Section  6678  (relating  to 
faUure  to  furnish  certain  statements)  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  Inserting  "(»)  In  General.—" 
before  "In  the  case  or*, 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  Failure  To  Attach  Statemert  to  a 
Return.— In  the  case  of  each  failure  to 
attach  a  statement  to  a  return  under  section 
6042(e),  6044(f),  or  6049(cK4),  unless  it  Is 
shown  that  such  failure  is  due  to  reasonable 
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cauae  and  not  to  willful  nedect.  there  shall 
be  paid  (upon  notice  and  demand  by  the 
Secretary  and  in  the  same  manner  as  tax) 
by  the  person  (ailing  to  attach  such  state- 
ment ISO  (or  each  such  (ailure,  but  the  total 
amount  imposed  (or  all  such  failures  during 
such  calendar  year  with  respect  to  any 
person  shall  not  exceed  iSO.OOO.",  and 

(C)  by  inserting  "or  attach"  a(ter  "fur- 
nish" in  the  heading  thereof. 

(2)  Coifroucno  AimnufxifT.— The  table  of 
Mctions  (or  subchapter  B  of  chapter  68  is 
amended  by  inserting  "or  attach"  after  "fur- 
nish" in  the  item  relating  to  section  6678. 

SEC  NT.  PBNALTY  ON  PAYB  POK  FAILURE  TO 
REPORT. 

(a)  Im  Okhkral.— Subchapter  B  o(  chapter 
n  (relating  to  assessable  penalties)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereo(  the 
following  new  section: 

"SEC.  (TW.  ADOmONAL  PENALTY  ON  TAXPAYERS 
WHO  WILLFULLY  ATFEMFT  TO  EVADE 
OR  AVOID  TAX  ON  INTEREST.  DIVI- 
DENDS. OR  PATRONAGE  DIVIDENDS. 

"(a)  Cim.  Peraltt.— If,  for  any  taxable 
year— 

"(1)  any  taxpayer  fails  to  include  on  a 
return  of  tax  the  amount  of  any  interest, 
dividends,  or  patronage  dividends  required 
to  be  included  in  such  return,  and 

"(2)  the  Secretary  establishes  that  the 
taxpayer  wilUully  attempted  to  evade  or 
avoid  Federal  tax  on  such  interest,  divi- 
dends, or  patronage  dividends, 
then  there  is  imposed  on  such  taxpayer  (or 
such  taxable  year  a  penalty  o(  $1,000. 

"(b)  Pkhaltt  m  AoDrnoH  to  Other  Pen- 
ALTixs.— The  penalty  imposed  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  in  addition  to  any  other  penalty 
imposed  by  law.". 

(b)  CoifPORMiNG  AMENDMEifT.— The  table 
o(  sections  for  subchapter  B  o(  chapter  68  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereo(  the 
(oUowing  new  item: 

"Sec.  6705.  Additional  penalty  on  taxpayers  who 
wUUuUy  attempt  to  evade  or  avoid  tax 
on  interest,  dividends,  or  patronage 
dividends.". 

SEC  218.  MATCHING  OF  RETURNS  BY  THE  SECRE- 
TARY or  THE  TREASURY. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that— 

(1)  with  respect  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31,  1982,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  or  his  delegate  should  imple- 
ment a  program  which  matches— 

(A)  information  received  by  the  Secretary 
under  section  6042,  6044,  or  6049  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to 
any  person  for  any  calendar  year,  with 

(B)  the  retiun  of  the  tax  imposed  by  such 
Code  on  such  person  in  which  the  informa- 
tion described  in  subparagraph  (A)  is  re- 
quired to  be  included,  and 

(2)  except  in  the  case  of  taxpayers  whose 
taxable  year  is  not  a  calendar  year,  the  Sec- 
retary o(  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate 
should,  under  any  program  implemented 
under  paragraph  (1),  complete  the  matching 
o(  any  information  described  in  paragraph 
(IXA)  which  is  received  (or  any  calendar 
year  within  10  months  o(  the  close  o(  such 
calendar  year. 

SEC.  2M.  REPORT:  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 

(a)  SxRSE  OP  Sematx  Wrrn  Rbsprct  to  Re- 
porting OH  AVAILAliltXTT  op  RESOURCES.— It 

is  the  sense  o(  the  Senate  that  not  later 
than  June  IS,  1983,  the  Secretary  o(  the 
Treasury  or  his  delegate  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  on  the  availability  o(  resources  to 
carry  out  any  program  implementing  the 
amendments  made  by,  or  the  provisions  o(, 
UUe  II  of  this  Act. 


(b)    AUTBORIZATIOH    OP   ApPROPRIATIORB.— 

There  is  authorlwd  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  any 
program  implementing  the  amendments 
made  by.  or  the  provisions  o(,  title  II  of  this 
Act  and  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
such  sums  be  appropriated. 

SRC  Iia  EFFECTIVE  DATES. 

(a)  In  OEifESAL.— Except  as  provided  in 
this  section,  the  amendments  made  by  this 
title  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beglimlng 
after  December  31,  1982,  and  before  the  ter- 
mination date. 

(b)  Special  Rule  for  RtfW>RTiiio  Provi- 

SIOHS.— 

(1)  The  amendments  made  by  section  203 
shall  apply  to  payments  made  after  June  30, 
1983,  and  before  the  termination  date. 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  section  204 
shall  apply  to  returns  (or  calendar  years  be- 
glimlng a(ter  December  31,  1982,  and  be(ore 
the  termination  date,  except  that  the  Secre- 
tary o(  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate  may 
provide  that  such  amendments  shall  not 
apply  to  any  person  (or  calendar  year  1983 
in  any  case  where  application  o(  such 
amendments  would  cause  undue  hardship  to 
such  person. 

(3)  The  amendments  made  by  sections  205 
and  206  shall  apply  to  returns  or  statements 
the  due  date  for  which  (without  regard  to 
extensions)  is  a(ter  December  31,  1982,  and 
be(ore  the  termination  date. 

(C)  TERSftRATION  DATE  DEPHIED.— FOI  pw- 

poses  o(  this  section,  the  term  "termination 
date"  means  the  date  (U  any)  on  which  the 
amendments  made  by  subtitle  A  o(  title  III 
o(  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  ResponsibUity 
Act  o(  1982  apply  to  interest,  dividends,  and 
patronage  dividends  under  section  3(>8  o( 
such  Act. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
minority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1179 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  amend  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Kansas,  and  I  send  my  amend- 
ment to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  (rom  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasten) 
moves  to  amend  the  Dole  motion  and  to  re- 
commit with  amendments  as  (ollows:  strik- 
ing out  the  matter  proposed  to  be  added  by 
clause  (2)  o(  the  motion  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereo(  the  (ollowing: 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

Skvsral  Senators.  I  object. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  should  like  to  know 
what  it  is. 

The  legislative  clerk  continued  to 
read,  as  follows: 

TITLE  11— WITHHOLDmO  ON  INTER- 
EST, DIVIDENDS,  AND  PATRONAGE 
DIVIDENDS 

SEC  Ml.  AMENDMEfn'  OF  1*64  CODE. 

Except  as  otherwise  expressly  provided, 
whenever  In  this  title  an  amendment  is  ex- 
pressed in  terms  o(  an  amendment  to  a  sec- 
tion or  other  provision,  the  re(erence  shall 
be  considered  to  be  made  to  a  section  or 
other  provision  o(  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  o(  1954. 

SEC  tn.  DELAY  IN  WrrHHOLDING  ON  INTEREST 
AND  DIVIDENDa 

Section  308  o(  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal 
Responsibility  Act  o(  1982  (relating  to  e((ec- 
tive  dates  and  special  rules  involving  with- 
holding on  interest  and  dividends)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsection  (a)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereo(  the  following: 

"(a)  In  General.— Except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  this  section,  the  amendments 
made  by  this  subtitle  shall  apply  to  interest, 
dividends,  and  patronage  dividends  paid  or 
credited  after  June  30.  1987. 

"(b)  Withholding  On  Interest.  Divi- 
dends, AND  Patronage  Dividends  Not  To 
Take  Effect  If  Compliance  Substantiallt 
Improves.— 

"(1)  Stddt  by  Comptroller  General.— 
The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  shall  conduct  a  study  with  respect  to 
the  collection  of  taxes  on  interest,  divi- 
dends, and  patronage  dividends. . 

"(2)  Determination  of  percentage  op  com- 
pliance.—In  connection  with  the  study 
under  paragraph  (1),  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral shall  compute  the  percentage  deter- 
mined by  dividing- 
Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  additional 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  E>ebate 
is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

The  legislative  clerk  continued  to 
read,  as  follows: 

(A)  the  amount  o(  interest,  dividends,  and 
patronage  dividends  which  the  Comptroller 
General  reasonably  estimates  was  shown  on 
returns  o(  tax  Imposed  by  subtitle  A  o(  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  o(  1954— 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  was  one 
of  the  objectors,  and  I  realize  debate  is 
not  in  order.  I  was  one  of  those  who 
objected  because  I  wanted  to  know 
what  was  in  the  amendment.  So  far  as 
this  Senator  is  concerned,  I  am  willing 
to  consent  to  dispense  with  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  if  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  Is  prepared  to  ex- 
plain what  his  amendment  does. 


So  I  ask  unanimous  (x>nsent  that 
further  reading  of  the  amendment  be 

dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  want  the  reading  of  this  amend- 
ment, but  I  want  to  make  the  point 

that 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BAKER  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  this  point 
there  may  be  3  minutes  on  each  side 
for  the  explanation  of  this  amend- 
ment and  any  questions  in  respect 
thereto,  to  be  under  the  control  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  the  mi- 
nority leader  or  his  designee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  KASTEN.  »ir.  President,  I 
should  like  to  explain  briefly  to  the 
minority  leader  and  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana  that  this  amendment  is 
the  compromise  amendment.  All  three 
of  these  amendments  are  in  fact  the 
compromise  amendment,  in  maldng  an 
effort  to  close  the  loop  so  that  we 
have  a  compromise  amendment  we  can 
vote  on  without  being  amended. 

The  elements  include  the  delay  until 
July  1.  1987.  the  backup  withholding 
provision,  the  return  format  of  the 
1099.  the  ms  matching,  the  stricter 
failure  to  report  penalties,  and  the 
fraud  penalty. 

In  other  words,  this  amendment  is 
the  same,  except  for  a  date  change,  as 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
KanBa-"  and  is  the  final  amendment. 

We  will  have  one  more  amendment, 
at  which  point  we  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  on  the  compromise. 
This  is  the  compromise  we  have  been 
discussing  and  about  which  we  liave 
been  replying  to  questions  back  and 
forth  over  the  past  hour  or  so. 

This  is  the  compromise  amendment, 
and  the  elements  are  the  delay  until 
1987.  the  backup  withholding,  the 
return  format  of  the  1099.  the  IRS 
matching,  the  stricter  failure  to  report 
penalties,  and  the  fraud  penalties. 

I  hope  there  will  be  no  objection  to 

dispense    with    the    reading    of    the 

amendment.  It  is  14  or  15  pages  long. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  believe  I 
have  3  minutes.  I  yield  it  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  Just 
permit  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  to 
make  this  statement  by  way  of  expla- 
nation. 

There  are  some  of  us — and  I  am 
one— who  received  a  great  deal  of  mail 
urging  us  to  vote  to  repeal  withhold- 


ing on  interest  and  dividends.  I.  for 
one.  have  answered  all  that  mail,  tell- 
ing people  that  is  how  I  am  going  to 
vote.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  that  is 
the  opportunity  for  which  I  have  been 
looking  for  some  some  time— an  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  to  repeal  withholding. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  if  we  iiad  been  privileged  to 
vote  on  the  cloture  motion  before 
people  started  to  negotiate  about  deals 
to  do  less  than  repeal  withholding,  we 
would  have  had  a  direct  up  and  down 
vote  on  the  merits,  and  we  would  have 
had  a  very  strong  showing— I  think  a 
huge  majority— In  favor  of  cloture  and 
in  favor  of  doing  what  some  of  us, 
such  as  this  Senator,  have  said  we 
were  going  to  do. 

This  Senator,  in  addition  to  answer- 
ing that  mail,  spoke  to  civic  clubs.  I 
asked  for  a  show  of  hands  before  dis- 
cussing the  issue,  before  explainbig  it. 
I  said.  "Before  I  discuss  it.  tell  me 
what  you  think."  Civic  clubs  and 
chamber  of  commerce  groups  were  95 
percent  in  favor  of  repealing  withhold- 
ing. Then  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
answered  all  that  mail. 

Incidentally,  one  of  the  clubs  he 
spoke  to  was  a  chapter  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi,  which  is  a  journalism  fraternity 
representing  the  media  people,  the 
people  who  write  for  the  newspapers, 
the  people  who  address  the  radio  audi- 
ence, the  people  who  address  the  TV 
audience.  Oddly  enough,  that  audience 
was  luianimous,  when  I  was  addressing 
a  cross-segment  of  the  media,  in  what 
they  thought  about  it. 

So  I  am  firm  in  my  position.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  was  not  a 
party  to  the  negotiations  which  result- 
ed in  the  pending  proposal.  He  was 
flattered  and  honored  that  he  was 
consulted  by  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin, who  sought  his  thoughts  about 
the  matter;  and  he  told  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  what  he  thought,  in- 
sofar as  he  was  (»pable  of  discussing 
the  matter. 

If  those  negotiations  had  not  been 
conducted,  we  would  have  been  privi- 
leged to  have  had  a  vote  on  the  merits, 
to  some  degree,  when  we  voted  on  clo- 
ture. But  we  did  not  have  that  oppor- 
tunity. We  were  denied  our  rights  by  a 
quorum  call  that  took  3  hours.  In  my 
Judgment,  that  is  a  wrong  procedure. 

Any  time  the  leadership  uses  its 
power  to  deny  a  majority  of  Senators 
their  opportunity  to  vote  on  some- 
thing where  there  is  a  rule  or  where 
there  is  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, and  makes  us  wait  for  3  hours 
while  deals  are  made,  that  is  wrong. 

Having  been  denied  our  right  to  vote 
on  the  merits  up  and  down  or  to  have 
a  meaningful  vote  on  the  matter,  we 
are  now  confronted  with  another  par- 
liamentary situation  contrived  by  the 
same  people. 

We  are  offered  an  opportimity  to 
vote  for  a  so-called  compromise  but 
not  to  vote  to  do  what  we  said  we  were 


going  to  do.  namely  to  repeal  with- 
holding. 

So  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
caimot  buy  this  type  of  arrangement.  I 
will  have  to  continue  to  hope  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  vote  to  repeal— what 
I  said  I  was  going  to  do.  If  I  had  made 
an  agreement  with  somebody,  I  would 
feel  compelled  to  keep  it.  But  I  did  not 

make  an  agreement. 

The    PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 
Mr.  LONG.  I  ask  for  one  further 

minute,  Mr.  President.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  say  this: 
If  the  majority  of  the  Senators  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  will  continue  to  vote  in 
such  a  way  as  to  press  for  an  opportu- 
nity on  this  measure  and  other  meas- 
ures to  keep  voting  to  repeal  withhold- 
ing, eventually  the  Senate  will  prevail 
for  the  majority  view.  If  the  m&Jorlty 
of  the  House  Members  keep  doing  the 
same — they  may  not  do  it  on  tliis  biU 
or  on  the  first,  second,  or  third  try- 
but  if  they  keep  it  up,  eventually,  in 
my  opinion,  they  will  prevail. 

My  Judgment  is  that  this  is  probably 
what  we  should  do.  And  not  knowing 
what  all  the  ramifications  are  on  this 
compromise,  not  knowing  what  is 
going  to  happen  down  at  the  White 
House,  not  knowing  what  is  going  to 
happen  in  the  Senate,  this  Senator 
wishes  to  do  what  he  said  he  was  going 
to  do,  and  that  is  vote  to  repeal  with- 
holding. 

That  being  the  case,  Mr.  President. 
at  some  point  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  give  the 
Senate  an  opportunity  to  vote  to 
repeal  this  provision  of  law,  and  this 
parliamentary  situation  we  have  right 
now  seeks  to  deny  us  that  opportunity. 
So  I  cannot  vote  for  the  amendment 
or  the  sulxstitute.  I  will  have  to  await 
my  chance  to  offer  an  amendment  at 
some  point,  so  that  we  get  a  chance  to 
vote  just  to  repeal  withholding  on  in- 
terest and  dividends  as  we  said  we 
were  going  to  do. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
further  objection  to  extensive  reading 

of  the  motion? 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there    objection?    The    Chair    hears 
none. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
Strike   out   the   matter   proposed   to   be 
added  by  clause  (2)  o(  the  motion  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereo(  the  (ollowing: 

TITLE  II— WITHHOLDING  ON  INTER- 
EST. DIVIDENDS.  AND  PATRONAGE 
DIVIDENDS 

SEC  Ml.  AMENDMENT  OF  1*M  CODE. 

Except  as  otherwise  expressly  provided, 
whenever  in  this  title  an  amendment  is  ex- 
pressed in  terms  o(  an  amendment  to  a  sec- 
tion or  other  provision,  the  re(erence  shall 
be  considered  to  be  made  to  a  section  or 
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other  provision  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954. 

SEC  ML  DELAY  IN  WrTHHOLOING  ON  INTEREST 
AND  DIVIDENDS. 

Section  308  of  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal 
Respondbillty  Act  of  1082  (relating  to  effec- 
tive dates  and  special  rules  involving  with- 
holding on  interest  and  dividmds)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striliinK  out  subsection  (a)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(a)  Iif  Gkmeral.— Except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  this  section,  the  amendments 
made  by  this  subtitle  shall  apply  to  interest, 
dividends,  and  patronage  dividends  paid  or 
credited  after  June  30, 1987. 

"(b)  WrtHHOLDING  OM  IlfTKHKST,  DlVI- 
DKNSS.    AMD    PATRORAGB    DIVIDOTDS    NOT    TO 

Take  Erracr  ir  Compliance  Substantiallt 

IHPKOVKS.— 

"(1)  Study  bt  comptrollkk  general.— The 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
shall  conduct  a  study  with  respect  to  the 
collection  of  taxes  on  interest,  dividends, 
and  patronage  dividends. 

"(2)  Determination  of  percentage  or  com- 
pliance.—In  connection  with  the  study 
under  paragraph  (1).  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral shall  compute  the  percentage  deter- 
mined by  dividing— 

"(A)  the  amount  of  interest,  dividends, 
and  patronage  dividends  which  the  Comp- 
troller General  reasonably  estimates  was 
shown  on  returns  of  tax  Imposed  by  subtitle 
a  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954— 

"(1)  which  were  required  to  be  filed  by  in- 
dividuals for  taxable  years  which  begin  in 
1985.  and 

"(11)  which  were  filed  within  the  time  pre- 
scribed by  law  (determined  with  regard  to 
any  extension)  and  before  August  15,  1986, 
by 

"(B)  the  aggregate  amount  of  interest, 
dividends,  and  patronage  dividends  which 
the  Comptroller  General  reasonably  esti- 
mates was  required  to  be  shown  on  returns 
described  in  subparagraph  (A)  (without 
regard  to  clause  (11)  thereof). 

"(3)  Report  to  congress.— Not  later  Janu- 
ary 1,  1987.  the  Comptroller  general  shall 
submit  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate 
the  results  of  the  study  conducted  under 
paragraph  (1)  and  the  percentage  deter- 
mined under  paragraph  (2). 

"(4)  WrTHHOLDING  NOT  IMPLEMENTED  IP 
COMPLIANCE  SUBSTANTIALLY  IMPROVED.— 

"(A)  In  general.— If  the  percentage  deter- 
mined under  paragraph  (2)  is  95  percent  or 
greater,  then  the  amendments  made  by  this 
subtitle  shall  not  apply  to  any  interest,  divi- 
dends, or  patronage  dividends  paid  or  cred- 
ited after  June  30.  1987. 

"(B)  Withholding  to  apply  ip  compliance 

NOT  substantially  IMPROVED  AMD  CONGRESS 

AGREES.— If  subparagraph  (A)  does  not 
apply,  the  amendments  made  by  this  sub- 
title shall  apply  to  any  interest,  dividends, 
or  patronage  dividends  paid  or  credited 
after  June  30,  1987,  and  if  both  Houses  of 
Congress  adopt,  before  April  1,  1987,  a  con- 
current resolution,  the  matter  after  the  re- 
solving clause  of  which  is  as  follows:  'That 
the  Congress  approves  of  the  determination 
of  the  Comptroller  General  under  section 
308(aK2)  of  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Re- 
sponsibility Act  of  1982  that  the  compliance 
percentage  for  payment  of  taxes  on  interest, 
dividends,  and  patronage  dividends  is  less 
than  95  percent.'. 

"(C)  Expedited  procedure.— 

"(i)  Expedited  rules  to  apply.— The  rules 
of  subsections  (c)  through  (g)  of  section  151 


of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  n.S.C.  2191) 
shall  apply  to  a  resolution  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (BKll)  in  the  same  manner  as 
such  rules  apply  to  an  implementing  reve- 
nue bill,  except  that  subsection  (e)<3)  of 
such  section  151  shall  not  apply  and  such 
resolution,  upon  introduction  in  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives,  shall  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance  and 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  respec- 
tively. 

"(ii)  In  general.— The  provisions  of  this 
subparagraph  are  enacted  by  the  Congress— 

"(I)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking 
power  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate,  respectively,  and  as  such  they 
are  deemed  a  part  of  the  rules  of  each 
House,  respectively  and  they  supercede 
other  rules  only  to  the  extent  that  they  are 
inconsistent  therewith,  and 

"(II)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  the 
rules  at  any  time,  in  the  same  manner,  and 
to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  case  of  any 
other  rule  of  that  House. 

"(5)  Action  by  comptroller  ip  congress 

DISAPPROVES   EARLIER   REPORT.- If   bOth 

Houses  of  Congress  do  not  adopt  the  resolu- 
tion described  in  paragraph  (4KB)(li)  before 
April  1.  1987- 

"(A)  the  Comptroller  General  shall,  not 
later  than  January  1,  1988,  resubmit  the 
percentage  determined  under  paragraph  (2) 
(talcing  into  account  any  revised  data)  and 
report  such  percentage  to  the  committees 
described  in  such  paragraph,  and 

"(B)  if  the  percentage  is  less  than  95  per- 
cent, the  amendments  made  by  this  subtitle 
shall  apply  to  interest,  dividends,  or  patron- 
age dividends  paid  or  credited  after  June  30. 
1988,  if  both  Houses  of  Congress,  before 
April  1,  1988,  adopt  a  resolution  described  in 
paragraph  (4)(B)(ii). 

"(6)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  terms  'interest',  'dividends', 
and  patronage  dividends'  have  the  same 
meanings  given  such  terms  by  sections 
6049(b).  6042(b),  and  3454(c)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  respectively.",  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsections  (b),  (c), 
and  (d)  as  subsections  (c),  (d),  and  (e),  re- 
spectively. 

SEC.  MS.  APPLICATION  OF  BACKUP  WnHHOLOING 
RULES  TO  CERTAIN  PAYMENTS. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  3402(s)  (relating 
to  extension  of  withholding  to  certain  pay- 
ments where  identifying  number  not  fur- 
nished or  Inaccurate)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(6)  Special  rules  for  backup  withhold- 
ing ON  INTEREST,  DIVIDENDS,  AND  PATRONAGE 
DIVIDENDS  NOT  REPORTED  ON  RETURN.— 

"(A)  In  GENERAL.— If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  any  payee  failed— 

"(i)  to  include  in  any  return  of  tax  re- 
quired to  be  filed  for  any  taxable  year  more 
than  (50  of  any  backup  withholding  pay- 
ments which— 

"(I)  are  described  in  clause  (ill),  (iv).  or 
(vi)  of  paragraph  (3KA)  of  this  subsection, 
and 

"(II)  are  required  to  be  included  in  such 
return,  or 

"(li)  to  file  the  return  of  tax  in  which  such 
payments  are  required  to  be  included. 
the  Secretary  shall  notify  the  payors  of  the 
payments  described  in  subclause  (I)  of  the 
requirement  to  deduct  and  withhold  under 
paragraph  (1)  (but  not  the  reason  therefor). 

"(B)  Notice  to  payee.— 

"(i)  Notice  by  Secretary.— At  the  same 
time  as  the  Secretary  notifies  the  payor 


under  subparagraph  (A),  the  Secretary  shall 
notify  the  payee  of— 

"(I)  the  Secretary's  determination  under 
subparagraph  (A)  (and  the  reasons  there- 
for), and 

"(II)  the  requirement  that  the  payor 
deduct  and  withhold  tax  under  this  subsec- 
tion. 

"(11)  42-DAY  PERIOD  TO  RESPOND.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  prescribe  procedures  which 
allow  the  payee  to  respond  to  the  notice  re- 
ceived under  clause  (i)  within  42  days  of  re- 
ceipt of  such  notice. 

"(Ill)  Notice  by  payor.— Any  payor  re- 
quired to  withhold  any  tax  under  paragraph 
(IKC)  shall,  at  the  time  such  withholding 
begins,  notify  the  payee  of  such  withhold- 
ing. 

"(C)  Cessation  op  withholding.— If— 

"(1)  there  was  no  failure  under  subpara- 
graph (A), 

"(11)  any  such  failure  (including  the  pay- 
ment of  any  tax,  penalty,  or  interest  with 
respect  to  such  failure)  has  been  corrected, 
or 

"(ill)  the  payee  established  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Secretary  that  any  such  failure 
will  not  occur  again  and  that  withholding 
under  paragraph  (1)  would  cause  undue 
hardship  to  such  payee, 
then  the  Secretary  shall  notify  payors  with- 
holding under  paragraph  (IXC)  to  cease 
such  withholding.". 

(b)  20-Percent  Backup  Withholding  in 
Cases  Where  Interest,  Dividend,  and  Pa- 
tronage Dividend  Payments  Involved.— 
Section  3402(s)(5)  (relating  to  definitions 
and  special  rules)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph: 

"(K)  Withholding  at  ao  percent  in  fail- 
ure INVOLVING  INTEREST,  DIVIDENDS,  OR  PA- 
TRONAGE DIVIDENDS.— In  the  case  of  any  with- 
holding required  under— 

"(i)  paragraph  (1)(C),  or 

"(11)  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  of  paragraph 
(1)  to  the  extent  the  taxpayer  indentifica- 
tion  number  involved  relates  to  a  return  de- 
scribed in  clause  (ill),  (iv),  or  (vi)  of  para- 
graph OKA). 

paragraph  (1)  shall  be  applied  by  substitut- 
ing '20  percent'  for  '15  percent'.". 

(c)  Minimum  Penalty  for  Failure  To  Im- 
plement Backup  Withholding.— Section 
6672  (relating  to  penalty  for  faUure  to  col- 
lect and  pay  over  tax,  etc.)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(c)  Minimum  Penalty  for  Failure  To 
Implement  Backup  Withholding.— In  the 
case  of  any  failure  to  deduct  and  withhold  a 
tax  under  section  3402(sKl)(C).  there  is 
hereby  imposed  a  penalty  equal  to  $100,  less 
the  amount  of  the  penalty  under  subsection 
(a)  with  respect  to  such  failure.". 

(d)  Secretary  May  Require  Payors  To 
Get  Notice.— Section  3402(s)(5)  (relating  to 
definitions  and  special  rules),  as  amended  by 
subsection  (b).  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph: 

"(L)  Form  of  notice.— 

"(i)  In  general.— The  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe regulations  which  provide  that  notice 
may  be  given  under  paragraph  (1)  (B)  or  (C) 
by  requiring  payors  to  compare  the  tax 
identification  numbers  or  names  and  tax- 
payer identification  numbers  of  all  payees 
of  such  payor  with  a  list  of  such  numbers  or 
such  names  and  numbers  maintained  by  the 
Secretary  and  with  respect  to  which  with- 
holding is  required  under  this  subsection. 


"(11)  Ube  op  ust  by  payor.— Any  payor  (or 
agent  thereof)  may  use  any  information  ob- 
tained from  the  list  described  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  solely  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
any  requirement  of  such  payor  under  this 
subsection. 

"(ill)  Cross  reference.— For  civU  actions 
involving  misuse  of  taxpayer  return  infor- 
mation, see  section  7431.". 

<e)  Conforming  Amendments.— Subsection 
(8)  of  section  3402  (relating  to  extension  of 
withholdtag  to  certain  payments  where 
identifying  number  not  furnished  or  inaccu- 
rate) is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (A), 

(B)  by  inserting  "or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (B),  and 

(C)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (B) 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(C)  the  Secretary  notifies  the  payor 
under  paragraph  (6KA).", 

(2)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (C)  of 
paragraph  (2)  as  subparagraph  (D)  and  by 
inserting  after  subparagraph  (B)  of  para- 
graph (2)  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(C)  Failure  to  include  certain  amounts 
IN  income.— In  the  case  of  any  faUure  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (C)  of  paragr^h 
(1).  paragraph  (1)  shall  apply  to  any  backup 
withholding  payment  made  during  the 
period— 

"(1)  beginning  on  the  61st  day  after  the 
day  on  which  the  payor  was  notified  by  the 
Secretary  of  such  faUuK^.  and 

"(it)  ending  on  the  dajc^pn  which  the  Sec- 
retary notifies  the  payor  under  paragraph 
(6KC)  to  cease  withholding.". 

(3)  in  subparagraph  (D)  of  paragraph  (2). 
as  redesignated  by  paragraph  (2).  by  strik- 
ing out  "or  (B)"  in  clause  (1)  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  ",  (B).  or  (C)",  and         

(4)  by  Inserting  "oh  to  certain  interest, 
dividend,  or  patronage  dividend  payments 
not  reported"  after  "niAcxnjRATB"  in  the 
caption  thereof. 

SEC.  M4.  RETURNS  ON  MAGNETIC  TAPE. 

Subsection  (e)  of  section  6011  (relating  to 
regulations  requiring  returns  on  magnetic 
tape,  etc.)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)  In  general.—"  before 
the  first  sentence  thereof,  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  Certain  returns  must  be  filed  on 
magnetic  media.— In  the  case  of  any  person 
who  is  required  to  file  more  than  50  returns 
under  section  6042(a),  6044(a),  or  6049(a)  for 
any  calendar  year,  all  returns  under  such 
section  shall  be  on  magnetic  media.". 

SBC  M6.  PENALTY  TOR  FAILURE  BY  PAYORS  TO 
MEET  CERTAIN  REPORTING  REQUIRE- 
MENTS. 

(a)  In  General.— Subsection  (a)  of  section 
6676  (relating  to  faUure  to  supply  identify- 
ing numbers)  is  amended  by  redesignating 
paragraph  (3)  as  paragraph  (3)  and  by  in- 
serting after  paragraph  (1)  the  foUowlng 
new  paragraph:  

"(2)  Penalty  for  failure  to  supply  cor- 
rection ON  certain  returns.- 

"(A)  In  general.- If  any  person— 

"(1)  is  required  to  include  in  any  return  re- 
quired to  be  fUed  under  section  6042,  6044, 
or  6049  with  respect  to  another  person  the 
taxpayer  identification  number  of  such 
other  person,  and 

"(11)  fails  to  include  such  number  or  in- 
cludes an  incorrect  number, 
then,  in  Ueu  of  any  penalty  under  para- 
graph (1).  such  person  shall  pay  a  penalty 
for  each  such  failure  equal  to  the  greater  of 
(1)  $50.  or  (II)  5  percent  of  the  amount  re- 


quired to  be  included  in  the  return  to  which 
such  failure  relates. 

"(E)  Increased  penalty  for  substantial 
noncokpliamce.— 

"(1)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  a  person 
who  is  described  in  clause  (11)  for  any  calen- 
dar year,  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  applied 
with  respect  to  returns  relating  to  such  cal- 
endar year  by  substituting  '(100'  for  '(50' 
and  '10  percent'  for  '5  percent'. 

"(11)  Substantial  noncompliance.- For 
purposes  of  this  subparagraph,  a  person  is 
described  in  this  clause  if.  with  respect  to 
such  person,  the  sum  of  the  number  of  fail- 
ures under  this  paragraph  and  section 
6652(aK3)  for  any  calendar  year  exceeds  the 
lesser  of — 
"(I)  10.000.  or 

"(II)  15  percent  of  the  number  of  returns 
required  to  be  fUed  under  secUon  6042,  6044, 
or  6049  by  such  person  with  respect  to  such 
calendar  year. 

"(C)  No  penalty  in  certain  cases.— No 
penalty  shall  be  imposed  under  this  para- 
graph— 

"(1)  if  the  taxpayer  identification  number 
included  on  the  return  is  the  number  pro- 
vided after  December  31,  1982,  under  penal- 
ty of  perjury,  by  the  person  with  respect  to 
whom  such  return  relates  unless,  under  reg- 
ulations prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  such 
number  is  obviously  Incorrect,  or 

"(11)  for  any  period  during  which  a  person 
is  waiting  for  receipt  of  a  taxpayer  identifi- 
cation number  from  the  Secretary.". 

(b)  Failure  To  Pile  Statements.— Subsec- 
tion (a)  of  section  6652  (relating  to  returns 
relating  to  information  at  source,  payments 
of  dividends,  etc.,  and  certain  transfers  of 
stock)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragr^h  (IKA)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  clauses  (11).  (ill),  and 
(iv)  and  by  redesignating  clauses  (v)  and  (vi) 
as  clauses  (11)  and  (ill),  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "6042(e).  6044(f), 
6049(e).  or"  in  clause  (ill),  as  so  redesignat- 
ed, and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(3)    Failure    to    file    certain    state- 


"(A)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  any 
person  who  fails  to  file  one  or  more  returns 
or  statements  under  section  6042,  6044.  or 
6049  on  the  date  prescribed  therefor  (deter- 
mined with  regard  to  any  extension  of  time 
for  filing),  such  person  shall  pay  (upon 
notice  and  demand  by  the  Secretary  and  in 
the  same  manner  as  a  tax)  for  each  such 
failure  an  amount  equal  to  the  greater  of — 

"(1)  (100.  or 

"(11)  7.5  percent  of  the  amount  required  to 
be  reported  on  the  statement. 

"(B)  Increased  penalty  for  substantial 
NONCOMPLIANCE.— In  the  case  of  a  person 
who  is  described  in  section  6676(a)(2KBKii), 
subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  applied  by  substi- 
tuting '$200'  for  'dOO'  and  '15  percent'  for 
'7.5  percent'.". 

SEC  MS.  DUPUCATE  STATEMENTS  REQUIRED  TO 
BE  FURNISHED  ON  RETURN. 

(a)  Interest.— 

(1)     DUPUCATE     STATEMENT     REQUIRED     ON 

RETURN.-Sectlon  6049(c)  (reUting  to  sUte- 
ments  regarding  payment  of  interest)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowing  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  DUPUCATE  STATEMENT  TO  BE  INCLUDED 
IN  RETURN  OF  PERSON  WTTH  RESPECT  TO  WHOM 
INFORMATION   IS  FURNISHED.— A  duplicate  Of 

the  sUtement  required  to  be  furnished  to  a 
person  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  includ- 
ed with  the  return  of  the  person  receiving 
such  statement  for  the  taxable  year  which 


ends  with  or  within  the  calendar  year  to 
which  the  statement  relates.". 

(3)  Tout  AND  METHOD  OF  MAILING  STATE- 
MENT.—Section  6049(cK2)  (reUting  to  time 
statement  must  be  furnished)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(2)  Time  and  form  of  statement.— The 
written  statement  under  paragraph  (1) 
shaU- 

"(A)  be  furnished  (either  in  person  or  by 
first-class  mail)  to  the  person  on  or  before 
January  31  of  the  year  following  the  calen- 
dar year  for  which  the  return  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  was  made,  and 

"(B)  shall.  »inder  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary,  be  in  a  form  similar  to  the 
form  of  statements  required  under  section 
6024(d).". 

(b)  Dividends.- 

(1)  Dupucate  statement  required  OH 
RETURN.— Section  6042  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  return  regarding  payments  of  divi- 
dends) Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowlng  new  subsection: 

"(e)  Dupucate  Statement  To  Be  Included 
IN  "Rcturm  of  Person  With  Respect  to 
WHOMBfFORMATioN  Is  FURNISHED.- A  dupli- 
cate of  the  Statement  required  to  be  fun- 
ished  to  a  person  under  subsection  (c)  shall 
be  included  with  the  return  of  the  person 
receiving  such  statement  for  the  taxable 
year  which  ends  with  or  within  the  calendar 
year  to  which  the  statement  relates.". 

(2)  Form  and  method  of  mailing  state- 
ment.—The  second  sentence  of  section 
6042(c)  (relating  to  time  statement  must  be 
furnished)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"The  written  statement  required  under  the 
preceding  sentence  shall  be  furnished 
(either  in  person  or  by  first-class  mail)  to 
the  person  on  or  before  Janauary  31  of  the 
year  following  the  calendar  year  for  which 
the  return  under  subsection  (a)  was  made, 
and  shall,  under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary,  be  in  a  form  similar  to  the 
form  of  statements  required  under  section 
6041(d).". 
(c)  Patronage  Dividends.— 

(1)  Dupucate  statement  required  on 
return.— Section  6044  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  returns  regarding  payment  of  patron- 
age dividends)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  Dupucate  Statement  To  Be  Included 
IN  Return  of  Person  With  Respect  to 
Whom  iNFORMA-noN  Is  Furnished.- A  dupli- 
cate of  the  sUtement  required  to  be  fur- 
nished to  a  person  under  subsection  (e)  ; 
shall  be  included  with  the  return  of  the 
person  receiving  such  statement  for  the  tax- 
able year  which  ends  with  or  within  the  cal-  ' 
endar  year  to  which  the  statement  relates.". 

(2)  Form  and  method  of  mailing  state- 
ment.—The  second  sentence  of  section  6044 
(e)  (relating  to  time  statement  must  be  fur- 
nished) is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The 
written  statement  required  under  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  shall  be  furnished  (either  in 
person  or  by  first-class  mall)  to  the  person 
on  or  before  January  31  of  the  year  foUow- 
lng the  calendar  year  for  which  the  return 
under  subsection  (a)  was  made,  and  shall, 
tmder  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, be  in  a  form  similar  to  the  form  of 
statements  required  under  section  6041(d).". 

(d)  Penalties  for  Failure  To  Include 
Statement  on  Return.— 

(1)  In  general.— Section  6678  (relating  to 
faUure  to  furnish  certain  statements)  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "(a)  In  General.—" 
before  "In  the  Case  of. 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 
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"(b)  Failoxx  To  Attach  STATBoarr  to  a 
RiTUHM.— In  the  case  of  each  failure  to 
attach  a  statement  to  a  return  under  section 
6042(e).  6044(f).  or  6049(cK4).  unless  it  Is 
shown  that  such  failure  is  due  to  reasonable 
cause  and  not  to  willful  neglect,  there  shall 
be  paid  (upon  notice  and  demand  by  the 
Secretary  and  in  the  same  manner  as  tax) 
by  the  person  failing  to  attach  such  state- 
ment $60  for  each  such  failure,  but  the  total 
amount  imposed  for  all  such  failures  during 
such  calendar  year  with  respect  to  any 
person  shall  not  exceed  $50,000.".  and 

(C)  by  inserting  "or  attach"  after  "fur- 
nish" in  the  heading  thereof. 

(2)  CoHroumiG  Aimfoiixirr.— The  table  of 
sections  for  subchapter  B  of  chapter  68  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "or  attach"  after  "fur- 
nish" in  the  item  relating  to  section  6678. 

SEC  ZtT.  PENALTY  ON  PAYEE  FOR  FAILURE  TO 
RKPOirr. 

(a)  In  OnintAL.— Subchapter  B  of  chapter 
68  (relating  to  assessable  penalties)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

-SEC  f7«S.  ADDITIONAL  PENALTY  ON  TAXPAYERS 
WHO  WILLFULLY  ATTEMPT  TO  EVADE 
OR  AVOID  TAX  ON  INTEREST.  DIVI- 
DENDS. OR  PATRONAGE  DIVIDENDS. 

"(a)  Civil  Pknalty.— If.  for  any  taxable 
year— 

"(1)  any  taxpayer  fails  to  include  on  a 
return  of  tax  the  amount  of  any  interest, 
dividends,  or  patronage  dividends  required 
to  be  included  in  such  return,  and 

"(2)  the  Secretary  establishes  that  the 
taxpayer  willfully  attempted  to  evade  or 
avoid  Federal  tax  on  such  interest,  divi- 
dends, or  patronage  dividends, 
then  there  is  imposed  on  such  taxpayer  for 
such  taxable  year  a  penalty  of  $1,000. 

"(b)  Prnaltt  in  Asdition  to  Othxr  Pkn- 
ALTiBS.— The  penalty  imposed  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  in  addition  to  any  other  penalty 
imposed  by  law.". 

(b)  CoMroRiiiHG  AMOTDifENT.— The  table 
of  sections  for  subchapter  B  of  chapter  68  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  item: 

"Sec.  6705.  Additional  penalty  on  taxpayers 
who  willfully  attempt  to  evade 
or  avoid  tax  on  interest,  divi- 
dends, or  patronage  divi- 
dends.". 

SEC  MS.  MATCHING  OF  RETURNS  BY  THE  SECRE- 
TARY OF  THE  TREASURY. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that— 

(1)  with  respect  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31.  1982,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  or  his  delegate  should  imple- 
ment a  program  which  matches— 

(A)  information  received  by  the  Secretary 
under  section  6042.  6044.  or  6049  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to 
any  person  for  tmy  calendar  year,  with 

(B)  the  return  of  the  tax  imposed  by  such 
Code  on  such  person  in  which  the  informa- 
tion described  in  subparagraph  (A)  is  re- 
quired to  be  Included,  and 

(2)  except  in  the  case  of  taxpayers  whose 
taxable  year  Is  not  a  calendar  year,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate 
should,  under  any  program  implemented 
under  paragraph  (1),  complete  the  matching 
of  any  information  described  in  paragraph 
(IK A)  which  is  received  for  any  calendar 
within  10  months  of  the  close  of  such  calen- 
dar year. 

SBC  m.  REPORT:  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 

(a)  Sehse  OP  Senate  With  Respect  to  Rk- 

PORTTNG  Olf  AVAILABIUTT  OP  RESOURCES.— It 

is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  not  later 
than  June  15.  1983.  the  Secretary  of  the 


Treasury  or  his  delegate  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  on  the  availability  of  resources  to 
carry  out  any  program  implementing  the 
amendments  made  by,  or  the  provisions  of. 
tiUe  n  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Authorization  op  Appropriations.— 
There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  any 
program  implementing  the  amendments 
made  by,  or  the  provisions  of.  title  II  of  this 
Act  and  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
such  sums  be  appropriated. 

SEC  tl*.  EFFECTIVE  DATES. 

(a)  In  Oeneral.— Except  as  provided  in 
this  section,  the  amendments  made  by  this 
title  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  begirming 
after  December  31.  1982.  and  before  the  ter- 
mination date. 

(b)  Special  Rule  for  Reporting  Provi- 
sions.— 

(1)  The  amendments  made  by  section  203 
shall  apply  to  payments  made  after  June  30, 
1983.  and  before  the  termination  date. 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  section  204 
shall  apply  to  returns  for  calendar  years  be- 
ginning after  December  31.  1982.  and  before 
the  termination  date,  except  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate  may 
provide  that  such  amendments  shall  not 
apply  to  any  person  for  calendar  year  1983 
in  any  case  where  application  of  such 
amendments  would  cause  undue  hardship  to 
such  person. 

(3)  The  amendments  made  by  sections  205 
and  206  shall  apply  to  returns  or  statements 
the  due  date  for  which  (without  regard  to 
extensions)  is  after  December  31.  1982,  and 
before  the  termination  date. 

(c)  Termination  Date  Defined.- For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  term  "termination 
date"  means  the  date  (if  any)  on  which  the 
amendments  made  by  subtitle  A  of  title  III 
of  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  ResponsibUity 
Act  of  1982  apply  to  interest,  dividends,  and 
patronage  dividends  under  section  308  of 
such  Act. 

amendment  no.  11  so 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  motion  to  the  desk 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  <x>nsider- 
ation. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  pro- 
poses an  amendment  to  the  motion. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Motion  of  Mr.  Dole  to  amend  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Kasten  to  amend  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Dole  to  recommit  S.  144  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance: 

"I  move  to  amend  the  motion  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  to  amend  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  to  recommit  S.  144 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance  by  striking 
out  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin to  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing:" 


Amendment  No.  1180 

TITliE  II— WTTHHOLDINO  ON  INTER- 
EST, DIVIDENDS.  AND  PATRONAGE 
DIVIDENDS 

SEC  201.  AMENDMENT  OF  I»54  CODE. 

Except  as  otherwise  expressly  provided, 
whenever  in  this  title  an  amendment  is  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  an  amendment  to  a  sec- 
tion or  other  provision,  the  reference  shall 
be  considered  to  be  made  to  a  section  or 
other  provision  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954. 

SEC  tn.  DELAY  IN  WITHHOLDING  ON  INTEREST 
AND  DIVIDENDS. 

Section  308  of  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal 
Responsibility  Act  of  1982  (relating  to  effec- 
tive dates  and  special  rules  Involving  with- 
holding on  interest  and  dividends)  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsection  (a)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(a)  In  Qenkral.— Except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  this  section,  the  amendments 
made  by  this  subtitle  shall  apply  to  interest, 
dividends,  and  patronage  dividends  paid  or 
credited  after  June  30,  1987. 

"(b)  Withholding  on  Interest,  Divi- 
dends. AND  Patronage  Dividends  Not  To 
Take  Eppxct  if  Compliance  Substantiallt 
Improves.— 

"(1)  Study  by  comptroller  general.— The 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
shall  conduct  a  study  with  respect  to  the 
collection  of  taxes  on  Interest,  dividends, 
and  patronage  dividends. 

"(2)  Determination  op  percentage  of  com- 
pliance.—In  connection  with  the  study 
under  paragraph  (1),  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral shall  compute  the  percentage  deter- 
mined by  dividing— 

"(A)  the  amount  of  interest,  dividends, 
and  patronage  dividends  which  the  Comp- 
troller General  reasonably  estimates  was 
shown  on  returns  of  tax  Imposed  by  subtitle 
A  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954— 

"(i)  which  were  required  to  be  filed  by  in- 
dividuals for  taxable  years  which  begin  in 
1985,  and 

"(li>  which  were  filed  within  the  time  pre- 
scribed by  law  (determined  with  regard  to 
any  extension)  and  before  August  15,  1986. 
by 

"(B)  the  aggregate  amount  of  interest, 
dividends,  and  patronage  dividends  which 
the  Comptroller  General  reasonably  esti- 
mates was  required  to  be  shown  on  returns 
described  in  subparagraph  (A)  (without 
regard  to  clause  (11)  thereof). 

"(3)  Report  to  congress.— Not  later  than 
January  1.  1987.  the  Comptroller  General 
shall  submit  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate 
the  results  of  the  study  conducted  under 
paragraph  (1)  and  the  percentage  deter- 
mined under  paragraph  (2). 

"(4)   Withholding    not   implemented   if 

COMPLIANCE  substantially  IMPROVED.— 

"(A)  Ik  general.— If  the  percentage  deter- 
mined under  paragraph  (2)  Is  95  percent  or 
greater,  then  the  amendments  made  by  this 
subtitle  shall  not  apply  to  any  interest,  divi- 
dends, or  patronage  dividends  paid  or  cred- 
ited after  June  30.  1987. 

"(B)  Withholding  to  apply  if  compliance 
NOT  substantially  improved  and  congress 
AGREES.— If  subparagraph  (A)  does  not 
apply,  the  amendments  made  by  this  sub- 
title shall  apply  to  any  interest,  dividends, 
or  patronage  dividends  paid  or  credited 
after  June  30,  1987.  only  if  both  Houses  of 
Congress  adopt,  before  April  1,  1987,  a  con- 
current resolution,  the  matter  after  the  re- 


solving clause  of  which  is  as  follows:  'That 
the  Congress  approves  of  the  determination 
of  the  Comptroller  General  under  section 
308(aK2)  of  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Re- 
sponsibility Act  of  1982  that  the  compliance 
percentage  for  payment  of  taxes  on  interest, 
dividends,  and  patronage  dividends  is  less 
than  95  percent.'. 

"(C)  Expedited  pr(xxdure.— 

"(I)  in«i»»iiim  rules  to  apply.— The  rules 
of  subsections  (c)  through  (g)  of  section  151 
of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2191) 
shall  apply  to  a  resolution  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (BKii)  in  the  same  manner  as 
such  rules  apply  to  an  implementing  reve- 
nue biU.  except  that  subsection  (eH3)  of 
such  section  151  shall  not  apply  and  such 
resolution,  upon  introduction  in  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves.  shaU  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance  and 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  respec- 
tively. 

"(11)  In  general.- The  provisions  of  this 
subparagraph  are  enacted  by  the  Congress— 

"(I)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking 
power  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate,  respectively,  and  as  such  they 
are  deemed  a  part  of  the  rules  of  each 
House,  only  to  the  extent  that  they  are  in- 
consistent therewith,  and 

"(II)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  the 
rules  at  any  time,  in  the  same  manner,  and 
to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  case  of  any 
other  rule  of  that  House. 
"(5)  Action  by  comptroller  if  congress 

DISAPPROVES   EARLIER   REPORT.— If   bOth 

Houses  of  Congress  do  not  adopt  the  resolu- 
tion described  In  paragraph  (4KBKii)  before 
April  1. 1987- 

"(A)  the  Comptroller  General  shall,  not 
later  than  January  1,  1988.  resubmit  the 
percentage  determined  under  paragraph  (2) 
(taking  Into  account  any  revised  data)  and 
report  such  percentage  to  the  committees 
described  in  such  paragraph,  and 

"(B)  if  the  percentage  is  less  than  95  per- 
cent, the  amendments  made  by  this  subtitle 
shall  apply  to  Interest,  dividends,  or  patron- 
age dividends  paid  or  credited  after  June  30, 
1988.  if  both  Houses  of  Congress,  before 
April  1. 1988.  adopt  a  resolution  described  in 
paragraph  (4)(B)(ii). 

"(6)  Definitions.- For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  terms  'interest',  'dividends', 
and  patronage  dividends'  have  the  same 
meanings  given  such  terms  by  sections 
6049(b).  6042(b),  and  3454(c)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954.  respectively.",  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsections  (b),  (c), 
and  (d)  as  subsections  (c),  (d),  and  (e),  re- 
sDcc  tivcly . 

SEC  MS.  APPLICATION  OF  BACKUP  WnWHOLDING 
RULES  TO  CERTAIN  PAYMENTS. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  3402(s)  (relating 
to  extension  of  withholding  to  certain  pay- 
ments where  Identifying  number  not  fur- 
nished or  inaccurate)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph:   

"(6)  Special  rules  for  backup  withhold- 
ing ON  INTEREST,  DIVIDENDS,  AND  PATRONAGE 
DIVIDENDS  NOT  REPORTED  ON  RETURN.— 

"(A)  In  general.— If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  any  payee  failed— 

"(i)  to  include  in  any  return  of  tax  re- 
quired to  be  filed  for  any  taxable  year  more 
than  $50  of  any  backup  withholding  pay- 
ments which— 

"(I)  are  described  in  clause  (ill),  (iv),  or 
(vi)  or  paragraph  (3KA)  of  this  subsection, 
and 

"(II)  are  required  to  be  included  in  such 
return,  or 


"(il)  to  file  the  return  of  tax  in  which  such 
payments  are  required  to  lie  included, 
the  Secretary  shaU  notify  the  payors  of  the 
payments  described  in  subclause  (I)  of  the 
requirement  to  deduct  and  withhold  under 
paragraph  (1)  (but  not  the  reason  therefor). 
"(B)  Notice  to  payee.- 
"(i)  Notice  by  secretary.- At  the  same 
time  as  the  Secretary  notifies  the  payor 
under  subparagraph  (A),  the  Secretary  shall 
notify  the  payee  of — 

"(I)  the  Secretary's  determination  under 
subparagraph  (A)  (and  the  reasons  there- 
for), and 

"(II)  the  requirement  that  the  payor 
deduct  and  withhold  tax  under  this  subsec- 
tion. 

"(11)  45-DAY  PERIOD  TO  RESPOND.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  prescribe  procedures  which 
allow  the  payee  to  respond  to  the  notice  re- 
ceived under  clause  (1)  within  45  days  of  re- 
ceipt of  such  notice. 

"(ill)  Notice  by  payor.— Any  payor  re- 
quired to  withhold  any  tax  under  paragraph 
(IKC)  shall,  at  the  time  such  withholding 
begins,  notify  the  payee  of  such  withhold- 
ing. 
"(C)  Cessation  of  withholding.- If— 
"(i)  there  was  no  failure  under  subpara- 
graph (A), 

"(ii)  any  such  failure  (including  the  pay- 
ment of  any  tax,  penalty,  or  interest  with 
respect  to  such  failure)  has  been  corrected, 
or 

"(ill)  the  payee  establishes  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Secretary  that  any  such  faUure 
will  not  occur  again  and  that  withholding 
under  paragraph  (1)  would  cause  undue 
hardship  to  such  payee, 
then  the  Secretary  shall  notify  payors  with- 
holding under  paragraph  (IKC)  to  cease 
such  withholding.". 

(b)  20-Percent  Backup  Withholding  in 
Cases  Where  Interest.  Dividend,  and  Pa- 
tronage Dividend  Payments  Involved.— 
Section  3402(s)(5)  (relating  to  definitions 
and  special  rules)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph:   

"(K)  Withholding  at  ao  percent  in  fail- 
ure INVOLVING  interest,  DIVIDENDS,  OR  PA- 
TRONAGE DIVIDENDS.— In  the  case  of  any  with- 
holding required  under- 
"(I)  paragraph  (IKC),  or 
"(ii)  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  of  paragraph 
(1)  to  the  extent  the  taxpayer  Identification 
number  involved  relates  to  a  return  de- 
scribed in  clause  (ill),  (iv),  or  (vi)  of  para- 
graph (3KA). 

paragraph  (1)  shaU  be  applied  by  substitut- 
ing '20  percent'  for  "15  percent'.". 

(c)  MiNiMXTM  Penalty  fob  Failure  To  Im- 
plement Backup  Withholding.— Section 
6672  (relating  to  penalty  for  failure  to  col- 
lect and  pay  over  tax,  etc.)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(c)  Minimum  Penalty  for  Failure  To 
Implement  Backup  WrrHHOLDiNG.— In  the 
case  of  any  failure  to  deduct  and  withhold  a 
tax  under  section  3402(sKlKC),  there  is 
hereby  Imposed  a  penalty  equal  to  $100,  less 
the  amount  of  the  penalty  under  subsection 
(a)  with  respect  to  such  failure.". 

(d)  Secretary  May  Require  Payors  To 
Get  Notice.— Section  3402(sK5)  (relating  to 
definitions  and  special  rules),  as  amended  by 
subsection  (b).  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subpara- 
gn^h: 

"(L)  Form  of  notice.— 

"(l)  In  general.— The  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe regulations  which  provide  that  notice 
may  be  given  under  paragraph  (1)  (B)  or  (C) 


by  requiring  payors  to  compare  the  tax 
identification  numbers  or  names  and  tax- 
payer identification  numbers  of  all  payees 
of  such  payor  with  a  list  of  such  numbers  or 
such  names  and  numbers  maintained  by  the 
Secretary  and  with  respect  to  which  with- 
holding is  required  under  tWs  subsection. 

"(ii)  Use  of  list  by  payor.— Any  payor  (or 
agent  thereof)  may  use  any  information  ob- 
tained from  the  list  described  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  solely  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
any  requirement  of  such  payor  under  this 
subsection. 

"(Ill)  Cross  reference.— For  civil  actions 
involving  misuse  of  taxpayer  return  infor- 
mation, see  section  7431.". 

(e)  Conforming  Amendments.— Subsection 
(s)  of  section  3402  (relating  to  extension  of 
withholding  to  certain  payments  where 
identifying  number  not  furnished  or  inaccu- 
rate) Is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (A). 

(B)  by  inserting  "or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (B),  and 

(C)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (B) 
the  following  new  subparagaph: 

"(C)  the  Secretary  notifies  the  payor 
under  paragraph  (6KA),", 

(2)  by  rede^gnating  subparagraph  (c)  of 
paragraph  (2)  as  subparagraph  (D)  and  by 
Inserting  after  subparagraph  (B)  of  para- 
graph (2)  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(C)  Failure  to  inchjde  certain  amounts 
in  income.— In  the  case  of  any  failure  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (C)  of  paragraph 
(1).  paragraph  (1)  shall  apply  to  any  backup  ■ 
withholding  payment  made  during  the 
period— 

"(i)  beginning  on  the  61st  day  after  the 
day  on  which  the  payor  was  notified  by  the  , 
Secretary  of  such  failure,  and 

"(II)  ending  on  the  day  on  which  the  Sec- 
retary notifies  the  payor  under  paragraph 
(6)  (c)  to  cease  withholding.", 

(3)  in  subparagraph  (D)  of  paragraph  (2), 
as  redesignated  by  paragraph  (2),  by  strik- 
ing out  "or  (B)"  In  clause  (i)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ",  (B).  or  (C)",  and 

(4)  by  inserting  "or  to  Certain  Interest, 
Dividend,  or  Patronage  Dividend  Payments 
Not  Reported"  after  "Inaccurate"  in  the 
caption  thereof. 


SEC  MM.  returns  ON  MAGNETIC  TAPE. 

Subsection  (e)  of  section  6011  (relating  to 
regulations  requiring  returns  on  magnetic 
tape,  etc.)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(1)  In  general.—"  before 
the  first  sentence  thereof,  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  Certain  returns  must  be  filed  on 
magnetic  media.— In  the  case  of  any  person 
who  is  required  to  file  more  than  50  returns 
under  section  6042(a),  6044(a).  or  6049(a)  for 
any  calendar  year,  all  returns  under  such 
section  shall  be  on  magnetic  media.". 

SEC  MB.  penalty  FOR  FAILURE  BY  PAYORS  TO 
MEET  CERTAIN  REPORTING  REQUIRE- 
MENTS. 

(a)  In  General.— Subsection  (a)  of  section 
6676  (relating  to  failure  to  supply  identify- 
ing numbers)  is  amended  by  redesignating 
paragraph  (2)  as  paragraph  (3)  and  by  In- 
serting after  paragraph  (1)  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(2)  Penalty  for  failure  to  supply  cor- 
rection ON  certain  returns.— 

"(A)  In  general.— If  any  person— 

"(I)  Is  required  to  Include  In  any  return  re- 
quired to  be  filed  under  section  6042,  6044. 
or  6049  with  respect  to  another  person  the 
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taxpayer  Identification  number  of  such 
other  person,  and 

"(11)  fails  to  Include  such  number  or  In- 
cludes an  incorrect  number, 

then.  In  lieu  of  any  penalty  under  para- 
graph (1),  such  person  shall  pay  a  penalty 
for  each  such  failure  equal  to  the  greater  of 
(I)  $50.  or  (II)  5  percent  of  the  amount  re- 
quired to  be  included  in  the  return  to  which 
such  failure  relates. 
"(B)  Ihckzaskd  pkraltt  for  substahtial 

MOnCOltFLIAICCE.— 

"(1)  In  ODinAL— In  the  case  of  a  person 
who  is  described  in  clause  (ii)  for  any  calen- 
dar year,  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  applied 
with  respect  to  returns  relating  to  such  cal- 
endar year  by  substituting  '$100'  for  '$50' 
and  '10  percent'  for  '5  percent'. 

"(11)  SuBSTAirriAi.  NONCOiiPLiAifCE.— For 
purposes  of  this  subparagraph,  a  person  is 
described  in  this  clause  if.  with  respect  to 
such  person,  the  sum  of  the  nimiber  of  fail- 
ures under  this  paragraph  and  section 
MS2(aX3)  for  any  calendar  year  exceeds  the 
lesser  of — 

"(I)  10.000.  or 

"(II)  15  percent  of  the  number  of  returns 
required  to  be  filed  under  section  6042,  6044. 
or  6049  by  such  person  with  respect  to  such 
calendar  year. 

"(C)    No    PKIIALTY    IN    CERTAIN    CASES.— NO 

penalty  shall  be  imposed  under  this  para- 
graph— 

"(1)  if  the  taxpayer  identification  number 
included  on  the  return  is  the  number  pro- 
vided after  December  31,  1982.  under  penal- 
ty of  perjury,  by  the  person  with  respect  to 
whom  such  return  relates  unless,  under  reg- 
ulations prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  such 
nimiber  is  obviously  incorrect,  or 

"(11)  for  any  period  during  which  a  person 
is  waiting  for  receipt  of  a  taxpayer  identifi- 
cation number  from  the  Secretary.". 

"(b)  Failurx  To  File  Statocxnts.— Sub- 
section (a)  of  section  6652  (relating  to  re- 
turns relating  to  Information  at  source,  pay- 
ments of  dividends,  etc.,  and  certain  trans- 
fers of  stock)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (IKA)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  clauses  (ii),  (iii),  and 
(Iv)  and  by  redesignating  clauses  (v)  and  (vi) 
as  clauses  (11)  and  (ill),  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "6042(e),  6044(f), 
6049(e).  or"  In  clause  (iii).  as  so  redesignat- 
ed, and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(3)    Failure    to    file    certain    state- 


"(A)  In  general.- In  the  case  of  any 
person  who  falls  to  file  one  or  more  returns 
or  statements  under  section  6042,  6044,  or 
6049  on  the  date  prescribed  therefor  (deter- 
mined with  regard  to  any  extension  of  time 
for  filing),  such  person  shall  pay  (upon 
notice  and  demand  by  the  Secretary  and  in 
the  same  manner  as  a  tax)  for  each  such 
failure  an  amount  equal  to  the  greater  of— 

"(1)  $100,  or 

"(11)  7.5  percent  of  the  amount  required  to 
be  reported  on  the  statement. 

"(B)  Increased  penalty  for  substantial 
NONCOMPLIANCE.— In  the  case  of  a  person 
who  is  described  in  section  6676(aK2KB)(ii), 
subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  applied  by  sut>sti- 
tuting  '$200'  for  '$100'  and  15  percent'  for 
'7.5  percent'.". 

SK.  Mf.  DUPUCA'TE  STATSMENTS  UCQUIRED  TO 
BE  njRNISHEO  ON  RETURN. 

(a)  Interest.— 

(1)  Duplicate  statement  required  on 
RxruRN.-fiection  6049(c)  (relating  to  sUte- 
ments  regarding  payment  of  Interest)   is 


amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  Duplicate  statement  to  be  included 
in  return  of  person  with  respect  to  whom 

INFORMATION  18  FURNISHED.— A  duplicate  Of 

the  statement  required  to  be  furnished  to  a 
person  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  Includ- 
ed with  the  return  of  the  person  receiving 
such  statement  for  the  taxable  year  which 
ends  with  or  within  the  calendar  year  to 
which  the  statement  relates.". 

(2)  Form  and  method  of  mailing  state- 
ment.—Section  6049(cK2)  (relating  to  time 
statement  must  be  furnished)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(2)  Time  and  form  of  statement.— The 
written  statement  under  paragraph  (1) 
shaU- 

"(A)  be  furnished  (either  in  person  or  by 
first-class  mail)  to  the  person  on  or  before 
January  31  of  the  year  following  the  calen- 
dar year  for  which  the  return  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  was  made,  and 

"(B)  shall,  under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary,  be  in  a  form  similar  to  the 
form  of  statements  required  under  section 
6041(d).". 

(b)  DlVlDENDg.— 

(1)  Duplicate  statement  required  on 
RETURN.— Section  6042  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  returns  regarding  payments  of  divi- 
dends) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  Duplicate  Statement  To  Be  Included 
in  Return  of  Person  With  Respect  to 
Whom  Information  Is  Furnished.- A  dupli- 
cate of  the  statement  required  to  he  fur- 
nished to  a  person  under  subsection  (c)  shall 
be  Included  with  the  return  of  the  person 
receiving  such  statement  for  the  taxable 
year  which  ends  with  or  within  the  calendar 
year  to  which  the  statement  relates.". 

(2)  Form  and  method  of  mailing  state- 
ment.—The  second  sentence  of  section 
6042(c)  (relating  to  time  statement  must  be 
furnished)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"The  written  statement  required  under  the 
preceding  sentence  shall  be  furnished 
(either  in  person  or  by  first-class  mail)  to 
the  person  on  or  before  January  31  of  the 
year  following  the  calendar  year  for  which 
the  return  under  subsection  (a)  was  made, 
and  shall,  under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary,  be  in  a  form  similar  to  the 
form  of  statements  required  under  section 
6041(d).". 

(c)  Patronage  Dividends.— 

(1)  Dxtpucate  statement  required  on 
return.— Section  6044  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  returns  regarding  pajrment  of  patron- 
age dividends)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  Duplicate  Statement  To  Be  Included 
IN  Return  of  Person  With  Respect  To 
Whom  Information  Is  Furnished.— A  dupli- 
cate of  the  statement  required  to  be  fur- 
nished to  a  person  under  subsection  (e) 
shall  be  included  with  the  return  of  the 
person  receiving  such  statement  for  the  tax- 
able year  which  ends  with  or  within  the  cal- 
endar year  to  which  the  statement  relates.". 

(2)  Form  and  method  op  mailing  statx- 
mknt.— The  second  sentence  of  section  6044 
(e)  (relating  to  time  statement  must  be  fur- 
nished) is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The 
written  statement  required  under  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  shall  be  furnished  (either  in 
person  or  by  first-class  mail)  to  the  person 
on  or  before  January  31  of  the  year  follow- 
ing the  calendar  year  for  which  the  return 
under  subsection  (a)  was  made,  and  shall, 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, be  in  a  form  similar  to  the  form  of 
statements  required  under  section  6041(d).". 


(d)  Penalties  for  Failure  To  Include 
Statement  on  Return.— 

(1)  In  general.— Section  6678  (relating  to 
failure  to  furnish  certain  statements)  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "(a)  In  General.—" 
before  "In  the  case  of". 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  Failuhe  To  Attach  Statement  to  a 
Return.— In  the  case  of  each  failure  to 
attach  a  statement  to  a  return  under  section 
2042(e),  6044(f),  or  6049(c)(4),  unless  it  is 
shown  that  such  failure  is  due  to  reasonable 
cause  and  not  to  willful  neglect,  there  shall 
be  paid  (upon  notice  and  demand  by  the 
Secretary  and  In  the  same  manner  as  tax) 
by  the  person  failing  to  attach  such  state- 
ment $50  for  each  such  failure,  but  the  total 
amount  Imposed  for  all  such  failures  during 
such  calendar  year  with  respect  to  any 
person  shall  not  exceed  $50,000.",  and 

(C)  by  inserting  "or  attach"  after  "fur- 
nish" in  the  heading  thereof. 

(2)  Conforming  amendment.- The  table  of 
sections  for  subchapter  B  of  chapter  68  is 
amended  by  inserting  "or  attach"  after 
"furnish"  in  the  item  relating  to  section 
6678. 

SEC.  tn.  PENALTY  ON  PAYER  FOR  FAILURE  TO 
REPORT. 

(a)  In  Oenbrai — Subchapter  B  of  chapter 
68  (relating  to  assessable  penalties)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

'^EC  C70&.  ADOmONAL  PENALTY  ON  TAXPAYERS 
WHO  WILLFULLY  ATTEMPT  TO  EVADE 
OR  AVOID  TAX  ON  INTEREST.  DIVI- 
DENDS.  OR  PATRONAGE  DIVIDENDS. 

"(a)  Civil  Penalty.— If,  for  any  taxable 
year— 

"(1)  any  taxpayer  fails  to  include  on  a 
return  of  tax  the  amount  of  any  interest, 
dividends,  or  patronage  dividends  required 
to  be  included  in  such  return,  and 

"(2)  the  Secretary  establishes  that  the 
taxpayer  willfully  attempted  to  evade  or 
avoid  Federal  tax  on  such  interest,  divi- 
dends, or  patronage  dividends. 
Then  there  is  imposed  on  such  taxpayer  for 
such  taxable  year  a  penalty  of  $1,000. 

"(b)  Penalty  in  Addition  to  Other  Pen- 
alties.—The  penalty  imposed  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  in  addition  to  any  other  penalty 
imposed  by  law.". 

(b)  Conforming  AMCin>MENT.— The  table 
of  sections  for  subchapter  B  of  chapter  68  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  item: 

"Sec.  6705.  Additional  penalty  on  taxpayers 
who  willfully  attempt  to  evade 
or  avoid  tax  on  interest,  divi- 
dends, or  patronage  divi- 
dends.". 

SEC.  Z08.  MATCHING  OF  RETURNS  BY  THE  SECRE- 
TARY OF  THE  TREASURY. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that— 

( 1 )  with  respect  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31.  1982,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  or  his  delegate  should  imple- 
ment a  program  which  matches— 

(A)  information  received  by  the  Secretary 
under  section  6042,  6044,  or  6049  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to 
any  person  for  any  calendar  year,  with 

(B)  the  return  of  the  tax  imposed  by  such 
C(x)e  on  such  person  in  which  the  informa- 
tion described  in  subparagraph  (A)  is  re- 
quired to  be  included,  and 

(2)  except  in  the  case  of  taxpayers  whose 
taxable  year  is  not  a  calendar  year,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate 
should,   under  any  program  implemented 


under  paragraph  (1),  complete  the  matching 
of  any  information  described  in  paragraph 
(IHA)  which  is  received  for  any  calendar 
year  within  10  months  of  the  close  of  such 
calendar  year. 

SEC.  V».  REPORT:  AUTHORIZA'HON  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 

(a)  Sense  of  Senate  With  Respect  To  Re- 
porting ON  Availability  of  Resources.— It 
is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  not  later 
than  June  15.  1983,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  his  delegate  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  on  the  avaUabUity  of  resources  to 
carry  out  any  program  implementing  the 
amendmente  made  by.  or  the  provisions  of, 
title  11  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  any 
program  implementing  the  amendments 
made  by,  or  the  provisions  of,  title  II  of  this 
Act  and  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
such  sums  be  appropriated. 

SEC  ZI».  EFFECTIVE  DATES. 

(a)  In  General.— Except  as  provided  in 
this  section,  the  amendments  made  by  this 
title  shaU  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning 
alter  December  31,  1982,  and  before  the  ter- 
mination date. 

(b)  Special  Rule  for  Reporting  Provi- 
sions.— 

(1)  The  amendments  made  by  section  203 
shall  apply  to  payments  made  after  June  30, 
1983,  and  before  the  termination  date. 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  section  204 
shall  apply  to  returns  for  calendar  years  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1982,  and  before 
the  termination  date,  except  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate  may 
provide  that  such  amendmente  shaU  not 
apply  to  any  person  for  calendar  year  1983 
in  any  case  where  application  of  such 
amendmente  would  cause  undue  hardship  to 
such  person. 

(3)  The  amendmente  made  by  sections  205 
and  206  shall  apply  to  returns  or  sUtemente 
the  due  date  for  which  (without  regard  to 
extensions)  Is  after  December  31,  1982,  and 
before  the  termination  date 

(c)  Termination  Date  Defined.— For  p»ir- 
poses  of  this  section,  the  term  "termination 
date"  means  the  date  (if  any)  on  which  the 
amendmente  made  by  subtitle  A  of  title  III 
of  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  ResponsibUity 
Act  of  1982  apply  to  interest,  dividends,  and 
patronage  dividends  under  section  308  of 
such  Act. 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  explain  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  suggest  to  all 
Senators  what  we  have  done  obviously 
is  to  shut  off  Other  amendments.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  correct.  The 
first  motion  to  recommit,  the  first  one 
sent  up,  provided  notice  of  40  days 
before  backup  withholding  would 
start.  That  was  changed  to  42  days  by 
Senator  Kastew.  and  I  Just  changed  it 
to  45  days. 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  in- 

Quiry. 

As  I  understand  it  now.  that  motion 
is  not  subject  to  further  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is 
not  subject  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  There  are  probably  a  lot 
of  people  who  wish  to  repeal  interest 
and  dividend  withholding.  That  was  a 
clear  indication  this  Senator  had  when 
he  started  counting  up  those  who  did 
not  support  repeal.  I  found  after  a 


number  of  counts,  little  notes  I  wrote 
to  some  of  my  colleagues  and  calling 
the  White  House  and  others  for  help 
that  there  were  not  too  many  rushing 
over  to  line  up  and  volunteer  for  duty. 
We  did  have  28,  25,  plus  3  who  were 
probable  supporters,  2  others  who 
were  leaning  our  way,  plus  several 
others  who  were  just  flat  out  not 
sajring. 

A  number  of  Members  did  want  to 
compromise.  That  is  the  one  message 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  picked  up  in 
the  Chamber  and  elsewhere.  I  think 
many  felt  that  withholding  was  entire- 
ly proper  but  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana is  correct.  Members  had  received  a 
great  deal  of  mail,  if  you  go  in  and  talk 
to  the  Rotary  Club  and  ask.  "How 
many  of  you  are  for  withholding?"  I 
guess  most  people  would  say  no.  par- 
ticularly if  they  already  heard  it  was  a 
new  tax,  particularly  if  they  had  not 
paid  the  taxes  on  interest  and  dividend 
income.  Why  start  now? 

Withholding  was  an  imposition  on 
people  who  had  not  been  paying  their 
taxes.  Every  Rotary  Club  or  similar 
club  has  a  banker  or  two  in  it,  and 
they  generally  will  be  there  first  and 
they  spread  a  lot  of  information,  some 
of  it  accurate,  some  of  it  inaccurate. 

But  is  seemed  to  this  Senator,  and  I 
know  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
been  in  the  same  spot,  that  when  you 
do  not  have  the  votes,  you  have  to  do 
something     else.     We     had     several 
choices.  None  of  them  were  good.  One 
was  just  to  admit  defeat  and  go  ahead 
and  vote  on  the  amendment  itself.  The 
repealer   probably   would   have   been 
adopted,  indeed  probably  by  a  good 
margin.  Another  was  to  offer  400  or 
500  amendments  and  incur  the  wrath 
of   nearly   every   Senator,   delay   the 
Senate  a  couple  of  weeks  and  hope 
you  might  make  a  deal  in  that  period 
of  time.  The  other  was  to  go  to  the 
principal  sponsors  of  the  amendment 
and  seek  to  work  a  compromise  out.  In 
this  case  the  principal  was  the  Senator 
from    Wisconsin    (Mr.    Kasteh)    al- 
though  the   Senator   from   Montana 
(Mr.  Mklcher)  and  others  played  a 
very  prominent  role  in  an  effort  to 
delay  or  repeal  withholding. 

That  was  the  course  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  chose.  We  could  at  least 
indicate  that  we  did  not  give  up  all  the 
revenues.  And  we  satisfied  the  bank- 
ers, the  credit  imions.  the  S&L's  who 
kept  saying.  "We  do  not  want  anyone 
to  not  pay  his  taxes;  we  just  do  not 
want  withholding." 

We  believe  we  came  up  with  a  pro- 
gram that  will  satisfy  a  lot  of  people 
with  backup  withholding,  with  stiffer 
penalties.  We  have  asked  the  IRS  to 
indicate  what  additional  persormel 
they  will  need  to  do  a  better  job  of 
matching  and  the  other  jobs  we 
impose  on  the  IRS.  This  Senator  said 
earlier  I  know  that  not  one  single  Sen- 
ator wants  people  to  avoid  their  taxes. 
There  Is  no  one  who  has  indicated  by 


his  vote  or  his  statement  that  he  sup^ 
ports  those  who  do  not  pay  their 
taxes. 

So  we  offered  this  compromise.  It  is 
done,  I  hope,  in  the  proper  spirit.  It  is 
not  perfect.  It  is  not  what  this  Senator 
wants.  I  want  withholding.  If  in  fact 
we  get  a  chance  to  vote  on  withhold- 
ing, the  Senator  from  Kansas  is  going 
to  vote  aye.  If  the  President  should 
veto  any  bill  that  goes  to  his  desk 
later.  I  will  vote  to  sustain  the  veto 
and  help  work  to  sustain  the  veto. 

So  I  do  not  want  to  be  misunder- 
stood. 

Faced  with  the  fact  that  we  did  not 
have  the  votes  to  preserve  withhold- 
ing, it  seemed  to  this  Senator  we  ■ 
should  try  to  preserve  as  much  compli- 
ance as  we  could  and  as  much  revenue 
as  we  could.  We  believe  we  have  ac-  , 
complished  that. 

I  would  hope  that  we  would  have  a 
strong  vote  for  the  compromise. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
say  that  the  questions  from  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  are  very  much  in 
mind.  I  have  supported  the  repeal  and 
opposed  it  when  we  put  in  the  econom- 
ic enhancement  package  the  last  Con- 
gress, and  I  regret  that  the  compro- 
mise did  not  involve  more  of  us,  but  I 
understand  the  rules  of  the  game 
here.  When  you  offer  the  amendment, 
you  get  to  cave  in  or  compromise  or  do 
whatever  you  want  to  do. 

I  am  very  disappointed  that  we  are 
not  going  to  first  have  an  opportunity 
to  vote  to  repeal  up  or  down.  That  is 
what  this  body  should  be  willing  to 
face,  including  the  Senator  from 
Kansas,  because  I  have  heard  many, 
many  times  Senator  articulate  the  im- 
portance of  let  us  just  have  a  vote. 

We  are  not  going  to  get  a  vote  up  or 
down. 

But  differing  from  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana.  I  am  going  to  vote  for  the 
compromise.  It  Is  better  than  nothing 
because  it  puts  off  withholding  for  a 
few  years,  but  I  think  it  is  somewhat 
of  a  disgrace  that  we  have  gone 
through  this  exercise  to  win  men  and 
women  of  good  will  who  would  like  to 
just  have  a  vote.  That  is  all  we  profess 
we  want  to  do,  that  is,  have  a  vote  up 
or  down,  unless  it  is  our  particular 
problem,  and  then  we  find  rationaliza- 
tions and  we  come  to  a  conclusion  that 
we  should  compromise  or  put  it  off  or 
do  something  else. 

I  believe  the  compromise  is  better 
than  nothing.  It  is  not  much.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  going  to  go  any  place,  and  I 
think  we  have  been  playing  games 
here  for  some  time. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
respond  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 
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What  we  had  in  the  repealer  amend- 
ment was  a  complete  revenue  loss.  It 
did  not  raise  any  revenue,  and  it  did 
not  bring  about  any  compliance. 

We  had  a  lot  of  debate  in  this  Cham- 
ber and  a  lot  of  support  for  the  Mel- 
cher  amendment  on  the  social  security 
bill  which  would  have  delayed  with- 
holding for  6  months. 

This  amendment  delays  withholding 
for  4  years.  But  it  also  goes  after  tax 
cheaters,  and  I  think  from  the  stand- 
point of  being  a  compromise  it  does  a 
couple  of  things  that  many  Senators 
want,  not  this  Senator,  but  others  who 
want  to  delay  withholding.  It  does 
that. 

I  ^ess  everyone  wants  everyone  to 
pay  his  taxes.  We  do  not  want  people 
to  cheat  on  their  taxes  and  raise  taxes 
on  honest  taxpayers. 

So  I  do  not  think  this  amendment  is 
a  disgrace.  I  think  the  disgrace  was  all 
the  mail  that  was  flooded  into  our  of- 
fices, but  we  could  not  help  that,  when 
the  opponents  orchestrate  a  multimil- 
llon  dollar  campaign.  We  did  our  best 
to  withstand  all  that  impact,  but  it 
was  not  possible.  At  least  I  did  not  be- 
lieve that  it  was  possible. 

We  have  a  compromise  that  would, 
in  effect,  bring  about  compliance  from 
a  lot  of  tax  cheaters  and  also  give  that 
delay  a  lot  of  good,  honest  bankers, 
S&L  managers,  and  credit  union  man- 
agers wanted. 

We  would  rather  have  pure  with- 
holding—this Senator  would— but  I 
think  we  have  made  some  progress. 
We  have  satisfied  a  lot  of  people  in  my 
State.  I  can  say  that  the  bankers  are 
enthusiastic  about  this.  The  S&L's  are 
enthusiastic  about  this.  I  am  not  cer- 
tain they  are  enthusiastic  about  me, 
but  they  are  enthusiastic  about  this. 
So  it  seems  to  me  that  I  hope  this  is 
half  a  loaf.  I  cannot  predict  what  the 
House  will  do.  I  do  not  try  to  tell  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  how  to  run  his  com- 
mittee and  he  has  never  told  me  how 
to  run  my  committee.  I  have  never 
tried  te-tell  the  Speaker  how  to  nm 
the  House.  They  do  have  different 
rules  in  the  House. 

I  frankly  hope  we  end  up  with  with- 
holding. I  am  not  going  to  hide  behind 
my  view  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  think 
we  presented  a  compromise  that  would 
satisfy  the  real  concerns  of  a  lot  of 
people  out  there  who  are  distressed 
about  withholding  because  of  misin- 
formation that  has  been  supplied  in 
great  quantities  over  the  past  several 
months. 

If  anyone  has  any  questions  I  would 
be  happy  to  respond. 

I  do  want  to  put  in  the  Record,  in 
response  to  a  question  from  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin,  how  much  mail 
was  sent  out  by  the  different  Govern- 
ment agencies  and  how  many  stuffers 
were  printed  to  go  into  social  security 
checks  and  tax  refund  checks;  25  mil- 
lion notices  were  sent  out  in  April 


social  security  checks;  52  million  no- 
tices had  been  sent  out  in  refund 
checks  since  March  1;  an  additional  11 
million  notices  will  be  sent  out  in 
refund  checks  by  Jime;  3.5  million  no- 
tices have  been  sent  out  by  service  cen- 
ters on  specific  requests;  11  million  no- 
tices will  be  sent  out  by  computer-gen- 
erated notice. 

When  asked  what  the  Treasxiry 
thinks  the  total  nimiber  of  exemption 
certificates  will  be,  the  answer  is  "We 
do  not  have  a  reliable  estimate  at  this 
time,"  which  is  a  good  Government  re- 
sponse. They  may  have  a  more  reliable 
estimate  later  on.  But  they  probably 
sent  out  almost  as  much  mall  as  we 
got  from  the  credit  unions  and  S&L's 
and  banks.  The  only  saving  grace  is 
that  the  Government  did  not  ask  ev- 
erybody to  send  it  in  to  their  Senator 
or  Member  of  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  con^nt  to  include 
in  the  Record  a  number  of  editorials 
which  I  think  would  underscore  what 
I  really  believe  is  happening.  There  is 
a  change  of  opinion  going  on  in  the 
country  about  withholding.  Once  the 
people  had  an  opportunity  to  look  at 
withholding,  once  they  get  away  from 
the  propaganda  which  has  been  circu- 
lating, many  support  withholding;  5  or 
10  years  from  now  someone  may  be 
looking  through  the  Record,  with 
nothing  else  to  do,  and  might  want  to 
read  these  fine  comments  by  Sylvia 
Porter  and  others  who  have  indicated 
that  much  of  the  information  about 
withholding  has  been  false. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Parsons  (Kans.)  Sun,  Apr.  14, 
19831 

Comments  by  Sylvia  Porter 

Friday  the  entire  Senate  will  vote  on 
repeal  of  a  new  law  that  mandates  with- 
holding 10  percent  of  the  interest  and/or 
dividends  you  receive  from  banlis,  corpora- 
tions, other  financial  institutions.  The 
repeal  is  tucked  into  an  amendment  at- 
tached to  an  export  reciprocity  trade  bill 
sponsored  by  Sen.  Bob  Kasten,  R.-Wis. 

This  repeal  vote  is  a  disgrace  from  start  to 
finish. 

And  as  of  now,  all  that  can  be  predicted  is 
a  nasty  fight,  an  even  more  messy  finish, 
with  neither  side  giving  up  gracefully.  The 
opposing  sides  are  the  most  powerful  in  our 
nation.  President  Reagan,  leaders  of  both 
houses  of  Congress  and  the  1982  Congress 
Itself  for  withholding;  the  banks,  savings 
and  loans  and  other  institutions  with  all 
their  money  to  spend  on  lobbying  and  cam- 
paigning against  withholding. 

Not  in  memory  iiave  I  seen  a  drive  by  the 
bankers  and  savings  institutions  of  the 
United  States  based  on  such  deliberate 
spreading  of  lies. 

The  financial  institutions  have  tried— and 
with  great  success— to  convince  you  that 
withholding  is  a  new  tax.  False! 

They  have  spent  a  fortune  telling  you 
that  the  Treasury  Is  burdening  you  with 
extra  paperwork  and  robbing  you  of  money 
that  Is  rightfully  yours  (particularly  the 
poor  among  us).  False! 


The  financial  institutions  are  the  ones 
who  don't  want  the  burden  of  withholding; 
they  don't  want  to  help  uncover  the  tax 
cheaters  so  the  honest  taxpayer  can  pay 
less:  they  are  so  shamefully  wrong  in  this 
instance  ttiat  it  makes  me  cringe. 

But  they  may  well  win.  Here  are  the  facts: 

Interest  on  savings  and  dividends  is  tax- 
able income,  and  has  long  been  subject  to 
tax.  (My  accountant  pays  my  tax  automati- 
cally.) 

Withholding  in  no  way  represents  a  new 
tax!  Rather,  it  is  a  cost-effective  way  to  get 
revenues  lost  from  the  estimated  19  million 
among  us  who  fail  to  report  Interest  or  divi- 
dends on  their  tax  returns  and  the  5  million 
who  illegally  don't  file  taxes  at  all. 

That,  in  sum,  was  and  is  the  purpose  of 
this  law,  scheduled  to  be  effective  July  1, 
unless  this  misinformed  Congress  repeals  it. 

On  the  poor  among  us,  the  fact  is,  too, 
that  accounts  of  small  savers  can  be  exempt 
(at  the  financial  institution's  option).  If  you 
have  an  interest-l>earing  account  that  earns 
less  than  $150,  your  account  might  not  be 
touched,  if  your  bank  exercises  this  choice. 
Low-income  people,  plus  moderate-income 
elderly  are  exempt.  You  need  sign  only  a 
simple  form  available  at  your  local  institu- 
tion. Once  you  sign,  nothing  will  be  with- 
held. 

The  financial  institutions  suggest  that  the 
IRS  fails  to  match  up  the  1099  forms,  sent 
by  banks  and  others,  with  returns.  But  the 
problem  is  less  failure  to  match  the  forms 
than  to  ensure  that  taxpayers  actually  pay. 
To  foUow  up  on  that  scale,  the  Treasury  es- 
timates it  would  cost  >1  billion  to  $2  billion 
a  year  to  recover  $3  billion  to  $4  billion  an- 
nually. 

Some  in  the  finance  industry  have  esti- 
mated that  start-up  costs  will  approach  $3 
biUion,  but  Treasury  estimates  put  the  one- 
time start-up  costs  at  (600  million  to  $700 
million— another  yawning  gap.  What's  more, 
the  costs  won't  be  lx)me  fully  by  the  institu- 
tions. 

They  get  a  deduction  on  their  taxes  and  a 
30-day  float  on  the  money  withheld,  the  du- 
ration of  which  is  determined  according  to 
the  institution's  size.  The  smaller  institu- 
tions can  keep  the  30-day  float  for  a  longer 
term  to  compensate  for  start-up  costs.  And 
Treasury  Secretary  Donald  Regan  has 
pledged  to  adjust  if  any  of  the  terms  tum 
out  to  be  a  hardship  for  the  institution. 

Incidentally,  estimates  of  what  will  l)e 
withheld  on  a  $1,000  account  range  from  25 
cents  to  50  cents,  depending  on  interest 
rates. 

The  law  will  improve  tax  compliance- 
good  for  all  of  us  who  are  honest  taxpayers. 
There  are  other  provisions  in  the  law  to 
minimize  loss  of  any  of  our  interest  earnings 
and  to  exert  real  pressure  on  the  financial 
institutions  to  become  more  competitive. 

I'm  not  known,  I  fear,  for  my  devotion  to 
President  Reagan.  But  this  one  he  deserves 
to  win  and  win  big.  If  he  loses,  I,  an  honest 
taxpayer,  lose,  too.  The  tax  cheaters  gain. 

How  could  the  bankers  and  savings  insti- 
tutions get  into  so  disgraceful  a  campaign 
against  us? 

Don't  Let  Bankers  Lasso  the  Tax  Law 
A  herd  of  cattle  is  stampeding  through 
the  halls  of  Congress.  With  a  mindless  moo 
and  a  clatter  of  hooves,  the  men  and  women 
you  elected  are  being  driven  by  a  gang  of 
cowboys  in  pinstripes— America's  luuikers. 

The  banldng  lobby  has  ridden  roughshod 
over  memljers  of  Congress  to  persuade  them 
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to  repeal  a  new  law  requiring  banks  to  with- 
hold taxes  on  Interest  and  dividend  income. 
It's  a  good  law.  It  would  force  the  20  mil- 
lion tax  cheaters  who  neglected  to  report 
this  income  to  cough  up  nearly  $23  billion 
over  the  next  six  years. 

It's  a  fair  law.  Ordinary  wage-earners  have 
taxes  withheld  from  their  paychecks;  so 
should  people  who  make  money  from 
stocks,  bonds  and  savings  accounts. 

When  cheaters  don't  pay,  honest  taxpay- 
ers must  foot  the  bill  instead.  So  you'd 
think  popular  support  for  the  withholding 
law  would  be  strong— right? 

Wrong.  The  banking  gang  made  sure  to 
corral  public  opinion  before  It  rounded  up 
public  servants.  First  it  scared  people  with 
phony  slogans:  "Warning:  10  percent  of  the 
money  you  earn  in  interest  is  going  to  disap- 
pear"; "the  government  will  be  picking  the 
taxpayers'  pockets";  it  wiU  "loot  your  sav- 
ings account." 

Then  it  obligingly  supplied  customers 
with  80  million  printed  post  cards  to  express 
their  new-found  outrage.  Every  member  of 
Congress  was  deluged  with  paper.  By  the 
time  President  Reagan  and  congressional 
leaders  could  mobilize  a  counterattack, 
repeal  efforts  had  spread  through  Congress 
like  a  prairie  fire. 

How  could  the  co-sponsors  of  the  repeal 
legislation— 52  senators  and  320  representa- 
tives—have been  so  easily  lassoed,  hogtied 
and  branded  by  the  banking  lobby? 

Perhaps  because  so  many  feed  at  the 
bankers'  trough.  In  the  past  two  years,  the 
414  political  action  committees  of  the  bank- 
ing lobby  gave  $4.3  million.  Nine  out  of 
every  10  congressmen  shared  the  wealth; 
some  got  more  than  $40,000  apiece. 

That  money  talks.  U  you  want  to  run  for 
office  and  need  a  loan  to  do  it,  who  do  you 
ask?  Why,  your  friendly  neighborhood 
banker,  who  naturally  wanU  friendship  in 
return. 

Yesterday's  maneuvering  in  the  Senate 
showed  that  many  in  Congress  lack  enthusi- 
asm for  the  bankers'  cause,  and  would 
rather  stand  on  two  legs  than  four.  The 
same  is  true  in  the  House.  Nevertheless,  a 
compromise  to  delay  it  seems  likely. 

President  Reagan  should  stick  to  his  guns 
and  veto  any  attempt  to  change  the  law. 
Even  if  it's  high  noon  in  Congress  and  the 
cattle  are  stampeding,  it's  the  taxpayers 
who.  thanks  to  the  bankers,  are  about  to  get 
milked. 

[Prom  USA  Today,  Apr.  20, 1983] 

Banks  Ought  To  Ask  How  They  Can  Help 

(By  Donald  C.  Lubick) 

Butfalo,  N.Y.— If  you  are  evading  tax  by 
deliberately  or  forgetfuUy  omitting  interest 
or  dividends  from  your  income  tax  return, 
don't  read  further.  We  can't  convince  you 
that  withholding  wont  worsen  your  situa- 
tion. You're  already  doing  in  your  taxpay- 
Ing  neighbors  by  not  paying  taxes  you  owe. 
Withholding  will,  as  it  has  done  for  workers' 
wages,  make  sure  that  tax  is  paid  on  your 
income.  ^,  . .      , 

If  you  do  report  your  interest  or  dividend 
Income,  read  on.  You'U  be  better  off  if  with- 
holding is  instituted.  Over  the  next  five 
years  withholding  will  add  $23  bUlion  to 
U.S.  receipts  that  otherwise  would  have  to 
come  from  new  taxes.  That  may  be  half  the 
true  unreported  income  wvp. 

Why  not  raise  the  money  we  need  from 
those  who  aren't  paying  their  share  now. 
before  going  after  new  taxes  from  comply- 
ing taxpayers? 

It's  a  shame  that  the  point  needs  to  be 
made— withholding  is  not  a  tax  on  anyone's 


savings  account.  But  the  bankers  this  year, 
as  they  did  in  1982,  1976  and  1980.  have  cul- 
tivated the  false  impression  among  the  un- 
informed and  the  elderly  that  withholding 
means  a  new  tax  on  savings. 

If  you  do  believe  people  should  pay  taxes 
they  owe  on  interest  and  dividends,  but  your 
income  is  so  low  that  you  don't  owe  tax, 
you're  exempt  from  withholding  altogether. 
You  file  an  exemption  certificate  with  your 
bank  and  remain  exempt.  You  don't  need  to 
be  a  CPA  to  complete  it. 

If  you  are  over  65,  or  your  spouse  Is,  you 
are  exempt  if  your  Joint  tax  liability  is 
$2,500  or  less— that  means  income  up  to 
$24,000  for  a  Joint  return.  Eighty  percent  of 
those  over  65  are  not  subject  to  withhold- 
ing. 

No  honest  recipient  of  dividends  or  inter- 
est is  hurt  by  wltiiholding.  If  that's  so.  why 
have  the  banlcs  placed  post  cards  on  their 
counters,  provided  stamps  for  protests  and 
generated  fear  among  their  depositors,  espe- 
cially the  elderly? 

There  will  be  a  start-up  cost,  but  the 
banks  have  exaggerated  it;  the  Treasury  has 
allowed  the  banks  a  "float"  use  of  the  with- 
held money  for  some  time  to  offset  costs. 

We  must  conclude  that  the  banks  simply 
would  rather  let  people  get  away  with  avoid- 
ing billions  in  taxes  than  take  a  chance  that 
savers  wUl  not  replace  in  their  accounts  the 
tax  money  withheld  on  the  interest  credited 
to  their  accoiints. 
The  banks  say,  let  the  IRS  collect  all  the 
,  taxes  based  on  information  returns.  Do  we 
want  to  add  20.000  to  40,000  employes  to  the 
IRS,  going  after  $100  and  $200  tax  liabU- 
ities?  That's  at>surd:  it  would  cost  as  much 
as  the  money  collected. 

Let  the  freeloaders— the  evaders  and 
avoiders— do  their  share  now.  To  the  banks 
that  are  withholding  a  rather  easy  and 
small  answer  to  John  Kennedy's  old  ques- 
tion, we  say— ask  what  you  can  do  for  your 
country. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  15, 19831 
Day  OP  Reckoning  .  .  . 

There  is  a  nice— though  not  coincidental- 
symbolism  in  the  fact  that  on  tliis,  our  na- 
tional day  of  tax  reckoning,  the  Senate  will 
return  to  the  question  of  withholding  taxes 
owed  on  interest  and  dividend  payments. 
Last  month,  when  opponents  of  the  new  law 
were  holding  Jobs  and  Social  Security  legis- 
lation hostage  to  their  repeal  efforts. 
Senate  leaders  agreed  to  take  up  the  repeal 
amendment  with  a  trade  measure  scheduled 
for  floor  action  today. 

Opponents  of  withholding,  led  by  Sen. 
Robert  Kasten.  like  the  timing  because  they 
claim  that  the  general  taxpayer— now  pre- 
sumably at  peak  irritation  with  the  IRS— re- 
gards interest  and  dividend  withholding  as 
yet  another  unwarranted  intrusion  by  the 
Treasury.  In  fact,  for  the  vast  majority  of 
honest  taxpayers,  withholding  of  taxes 
owed  on  interest  and  dividends  promises  a 
great  benefit— relief  from  part  of  the  enor- 
mous burden  of  paying  the  taxes  rightfully 
owed  by  tax  evaders.  That  point  was  made 
with  great  force  yesterday  by  an  extraordi- 
nary array  of  consumer-minded  groups 
brought  together  by  Sens.  Dole.  Kennedy, 
Danforth.  Metzenbaum  and  Durenberger. 
Included  were  labor  unions,  civil  rights, 
retail  trade,  consumer  advocacy,  women's 
and  senior  citizens'  organizations— the  last 
being  none  too  flattered  by  the  bankers'  al- 
legations that  withholding  was  too  compli- 
cated for  even  the  weU-off  elderly  to  cope 
with. 


The  point  that  these  groups  made  wm  . 
simple.  Dispite  all  the  hysteria  stirred  up  by 
the  liankers  and  savings  Institutions,  with-  • 
holding  is  at  most  a  minor  Inconvenience. 
Most  taxpayers  will  gladly  endure  it  since  It 
means  that  their  own  tax  bills  can  be  light- 
er by  the  $20  billion  or  more  in  unpaid  taxes 
that  the  Treasury  wlU  be  able  to  collect  over 
the  next  five  years.  Withholding  wiU  aUow 
the  IRS  to  collect  that  money  far  more 
cheaply  and  unlntruslvely  than  would  be 
the  case  if  it  were  required  to  track  down 
and  litigate  with  each  of  the  many  taxpay- 
ers who  now  fall  to  pay  taxes  they  owe  on 
Interest  and  dlvident  receipts. 

True  the  bankers  will  find  themselves 
dealing  with  some  angry  customers.  That's 
because  many  people  have  been  led  by  tlie 
banks'  own  propaganda  to  l)elieve  that  a 
new  tax  is  being  Imposed.  Sen.  Kasten  him- 
self has  contributed  to  this  misunderstand- 
ing by  mailing  out  a  filer  to  his  constitu- 
tents  boldly  labeled  "How  to  Stop  the  New 
Tax  on  Your  Savings."  Withholding  is  not  a 
new  tax.  It  is  simply  a  fair  and  efficient  way 
to  begin  collecting  some  of  the  $90  billion  or 
so  in  taxes  that  goes  uncollected  each  year— 
the  bill  for  which  Is  ultimately  footed  by 
honest  taxpayers.  Much  more  needs  to  be 
done  to  get  every  citizen  to  pay  his  fair 
share  of  the  tax  burden.  But  if  Congress 
balks  at  this  Important  step.  It  is  likely,  as 
Sen.  Dole  remarked  yesterday,  that  tax 
reform  wlU  be  stopped  "dead  in  its  tracks 
for  20  years." 

Warning:  10  Percent  or  Last  Year's  Tax 
Act  Is  Going  To  Disappear 

(By  Jeremy  Rosner  and  Karen  Pollitz) 
The  financial  industry's  campaign  to 
rep^  wltiiholding  on  Interest  and  divi- 
dends, a  provision  in  last  year's  tax  act, 
makes  it  sound  as  if  lU  customers  are  about 
to  lose  big.  "Warning,"  shouts  one  of  their 
newspaper  ads.  "10%  of  the  money  you  earn 
in  interest  is  going  to  disappear." 

In  a  heated  battle  that  pits  them  against 
the  chairmen  of  the  two  congressional  tax 
committees.  Treasury  Secretary  Donald 
Regan,  and  President  Reagan,  the  Industry 
has  launched  an  attack  of  unprecedented 
proportions  on  the  new  provision.  It  has 
maUed  millions  of  "statement  stuffers," 
commissioned  studies,  and  splashed  Its  ads 
around  the  nation's  newspapers,  all  to  con- 
vince banking  customers  that  withholding  is 
bad  news  and  should  be  repealed. 

But  withholding  is  actually  good  tax 
policy,  and  will  cost  most  taxpayers  next  to 
nothing.  What  savers  should  really  be  wor- 
rying about  Is  that  they  stand  to  lose  one  of 
the  best  features  of  last  year's  tax  act  If  the 
banks'  million-dollar  effort  succeeds. 


WHAT'S  at  stake 

The  battle  is  over  the  provision  in  last 
year's  tax  act  that  requires  financial  institu- 
tions—banks, savings  and  loans,  credit 
unions,  and  some  stockbrokers— to  withhold 
10  percent  of  customers'  interest  and  divi- 
dend income  for  taxes  already  owed,  and 
pass  it  on  directly  to  Uncle  Sam.  Already, 
these  institutions  are  requh^  to  tell  the 
IRS  how  much  each  customer  earned  in  in- 
terest and  dividends  during  the  year.  But 
until  the  new  law  passed.  It  was  up  to  cus- 
tomers to  make  sure  they  paid  what  they 
owed  in  taxes. 

But  too  many  savers  and  investors  don't 
pay.  The  IRS  estimates  that  taxpayers  fail 
to  pay  11  to  15  percent  of  the  taxes  owed  on 
interest  and  dividends.  By  comparison,  non- 
compliance on  wage  income— already  sub- 
ject to  withholding— iB  less  than  1  percent. 
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That's  why  Senator  Robert  Dole  (R-KS) 
and  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  he 
chain  included  the  new  provlaion  in  the 
1982  tax  act.  which  raised  revenue  primarily 
by  cracking-down  on  the  few  who  benefit 
from  loopholes,  tax  cheating  and  underpay- 
ment, rather  than  by  increasing  tax  rates 
for  everybody. 


BKmrrrs  or  withboldihg 

Pongress  approved  withholding  for  some 
very  good  reasons: 

iteveniML— With  deficits  pushing  $200  bU- 
lion,  withholding  will  net  a  badly-needed 
$23.7  billion  over  the  next  six  years,  accord- 
ing to  Treasury  estimates.  Withholding  was 
the  largest  single  revenue  raiser  in  the  1982 
act,  and  accounts  for  about  10  percent  of 
the  revenue  the  act  is  expected  to  yield  in 
its  first  three  years. 

/aimess.— Not  only  does  withholding  help 
catch  those  who  pay  too  little  or  no  taxes 
on  their  Interest  apd  dividends,  but  it  also 
Improves  fairness  along  the  income  scale, 
since  it  is  wealthier  taxpayers  who  receive  a 
disproportionately  high  share  of  dividend 
and  interest  income. 

LovHXMt— Contrary  to  the  implications  in 
the  banks'  ads,  the  cost  to  most  of  their  cus- 
tomers will  be  trivial.  Savers  who  were 
faithfully  paying  their  taxes  aU  along  will 
lose  only  a  few  months  of  compounded  in- 
terest. A  saver  with  $2,000  in  an  account 
earning  9  percent  Interest,  for  example,  will 
lose  only  about  one  dollar.  Moreover,  the 
new  withholding  law  exempts  all  elderly 
with  low  or  moderate  incomes,  and  all  tax- 
payers who  earn  less  than  $150  In  interest 
or  who  pay  little  in  taxes. 

ORLT  HALT  THX  STORT 

In  their  highly-visible  campaign  to  repeal 
the  measive,  however,  the  financial  indus- 
try portrays  itself  ss  being  chiefly  con- 
cerned about  the  law's  impact  on  the  aver- 
age saver.  But  in  its  dealings  with  Members 
of  Congress,  the  baniu  have  demonstrated 
that  they're  at  least  as  concerned  about  how 
the  provision  will  affect  the  Industry  Itself. 
Let's  take  a  close  look  at  their  key  argu- 
ments: 

Too  cotUy  to  administer.— The  banlcs 
claim  that  It  will  cost  them  upwards  of  $1.5 
billion  to  set  up  the  necessary  computer  sys- 
tems and  paperwork  for  withholding,  and 
another  $1.1  billion  annually  for  operating 
expenses.  Industry  spokesmen  claim  that 
the  financial  burden  will  be  especially  heavy 
for  smaller  institutions. 

While  that's  mostly  true,  it's  only  half  the 
story.  Congress  anticipated  these  costs  and 
decided  to  help  defray  the  banks'  extra  ex- 
penses by  allowing  them  a  30-day  grace 
period,  during  which  they  may  reinvest  the 
money  withheld  from  their  customers— and 
keep  the  investment  earnings— before  turn- 
ing the  withheld  tax  money  over  to  the 
Treasury.  And  while  larger  institutions  may 
use  this  30-day  "Float"  only  during  the  first 
year  of  withholding.  Congress  Is  allowing 
medium  and  small  Institutions  to  use  it  for 
two  and  three  years  respectively. 

One  government  analyst  has  privately  es- 
timated that  the  banks'  start-up  costs  will 
actually  be  far  less  than  industry  esti- 
mates—closer to  $500  million,  with  even 
smaller  on-going  costs.  Finally,  It  Is  impor- 
tant to  remember  that  all  of  the  banks'  ad- 
ministrative costs  are  fully  deductible  on 
their  tax  returns  as  a  business  expense. 

7*00  difficult  to  administer.— Mstziy  banks 
are  complaining  that  they  can't  possibly  set 
up  the  necessary  systems  by  the  July  1 
starting  date,  and  others  complain  that  the 
necessary  paperwork  will  be  an  administra- 


tive nightmare.  "It's  Just  one  huge,  huge 
job,"  the  Wall  Street  Journal  quoted  one 
baok  executive  as  saying. 

WhUe  it  may  be  a  big  Job,  that's  a  strange 
complaint  coming  from  an  Industry  whose 
livelihood  and  reputation  depends  on  han- 
dling billions  of  transactions,  receipts  and 
dollars  accurately  and  reliably.  Moreover, 
some  of  the  administrative  problems  seem 
to  stem  from  heel-dragging  by  banks  who 
still  hope  for  repeal. 

The  Journal  reports  that  the  Security  Pa- 
cific National  Bank  of  Los  Angeles,  which 
gave  up  hoping  for  repeal  back  in  Septem- 
ber, now  has  withholding  for  Its  savings  ac- 
counts 95  percent  in  place.  And  while 
nobody  enjoys  playing  the  role  of  tax  collec- 
tor, most  retailers  and  employers  have  suc- 
cessfully shouldered  that  responsibility  for 
decades  though  sales  taxes  and  withholding 
on  wages. 

Not  necessary.— Banks  also  charge  that 
the  IRS  already  has  all  the  tools  it  needs  to 
Improve  compliance  on  interest  and  divi- 
dends. 

True,  financial  institutions  do  file  "1099" 
forms,  which  report  almost  all  Interest  and 
dividend  payments  to  both  customers  and 
the  IRS.  But  it  Is  far  more  difficult  to  im- 
prove compliance  through  information  re- 
porting than  through  wlthholdixig,  says  IRS 
Commissioner  Roscoe  Bigger  and  other  vet- 
eran tax  collectors.  Not  only  must  the  IRS 
match  1099s  against  taxpayers'  1040s,  but 
then  they  must  locate,  contact,  seek  Judge- 
ment against,  and  collect  from  all  who  paid 
too  little.  These  costly,  timeconsuming  steps 
are  especially  impractical  when  the  amount 
of  underpayment  Is  small,  as  Is  often  the 
case. 

Harmful  to  the  economv. —Financial  insti- 
tutions also  argue  that  withholding  will 
drain  capital  and  reduce  savings  at  a  time 
when  the  economy  most  needs  new  invest- 
ment. 

But  withholding  Is  not  a  new  tax— it's  Just 
a  new  method  for  collecting  existing  taxes. 
Eighty  percent  of  the  revenue  that  the  new 
provisions  will  raise  is  from  taxes  already 
owed  the  government.  In  addition,  any  new 
money  transferred  from  the  private  sector 
to  the  government— mostly  for  speededup 
tax  collection— will  help  to  reduce  deficits. 
It  Is  deficits,  argue  many  economists,  that 
really  hurt  Investment. 

A  MASSIVX  CAMPAICSM 

While  there  are  plenty  of  compelling  ar- 
guments favoring  the  withholding  provision, 
they  may  rapidly  become  academic— thanks 
to  the  strength  of  the  banks'  well-orches- 
trated and  rather  shrill  appeal  to  customers 
to  oppose  the  measure.  In  their  effort  to 
turn  depositors  against  the  provision,  five  of 
the  largest  industry  groups— the  American 
Baiikers  Association,  the  U.S.  League  of 
Savings  Institutions,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Mutual  Savings  Banlcs,  the  Savings 
and  Loan  Foundiition,  and  the  Credit  Union 
National  Association— have  sold  or  given 
away  more  than  50  million  statement  stuff- 
ers  and  distributed  some  5,000  media  kits- 
complete  with  speeches  targeted  for  elderly 
and  unemployed  audiences— to  their 
meml>er  banks.  All  together,  these  associa- 
tions and  their  members  have  spent  more 
than  $1.25  million  to  "educate"  depositors, 
conversations  with  executives  from  the  five 
groups  reveal. 

The  banks'  anti-withholdlng  campaign 
has  helped  generate  over  1,000,000  letters 
and  postcards  to  Capitol  Hill.  Repeal  legisla- 
tion has  been  introduced  in  both  cham- 
bers—by Robert  Kasten  in  the  Senate  with 
more  than  50  cosponsors,  and  by  Norman 


O' Amours  in  the  Houae  with  more  than  320 
co-Bptmaors. 

Withholding  supporters  have  mounted  a 
political  offensive  of  their  own.  Senator 
Dole  has  responded  by  re-examining  the  tax 
provisions  that  enable  banks  to  pay  among 
the  lowest  effective  tax  rates  of  all  U.8.  in- 
dustries. 

A  recent  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation 
study  revealed  that  the  largest  20  commer- 
cial banks  paid  an  effective  tax  rate  of  only 
2.7  percent  In  1980.  At  a  Senate  Finance 
Committee  hearing  on  March  11,  Dole  im- 
plied that  he  might  seek  higher  taxes  for 
the  industry  if  its  repeal  campaign  contin- 
ues. 

TAX  RXrORM  LXSSON 

Win  or  lose,  the  repeal  effort  offers  an  im- 
portant lesson  for  tax  reform.  It  shows  that 
if  good  tax  policy  is  hard  to  get.  It  is  Just  as 
hard  to  keep.  The  financial  industry  suc- 
cessfully opposed  withholding  in  1962  and 
1980. 

The  passage  of  withholding  in  1982  did 
not  end  the  industry's  opposition.  Like 
other  powerful  and  entrenched  special  in- 
terests, the  financial  institutions  have  spent 
a  good  deal  of  effort— and  in  this  case  mil- 
lions of  dollars— to  shape  the  nation's  tax 
laws  at  the  expense  of  the  broader  public 
good. 

Tax  reformers  who  want  to  close  loop- 
holes, restrict  tax  preferences,  or  lx>ost  com- 
pliance in  other  ways  should  take  note  and 
learn  that  psssing  the  reform  is  only  half 
the  battle.  The  other  half  is  convincing  the 
public  that  the  reform  Is  Justified,  and  keep- 
ing special  Interests  from  weakening  or  re- 
pealing It.  In  the  case  of  withholding,  that 
second  half  of  the  battle  remains  to  be  won. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  20.  1982] 

WrrRHOLDiifc  ON  Intkrkst  and  Dividends 
Aimed  at  Tax  Cheaters 

(By  Jane  Bryant  Quinn) 

Vkw  York.— It  will  look  like  a  tax,  and 
feel  like  a  tax  and  quack  like  a  tax,  but  it's 
not  a  tax.  That  Is,  unless  you've  been  cheat- 
ing the  government  by  not  paying  It. 

I'm  talking  about  the  new  10  percent 
withholding  on  interest  and  dividend  pay- 
ments. Starting  July  1,  1983,  taxes  must  be 
withheld  from  these  payments,  Just  as 
they're  now  withheld  from  your  paychecks. 
Only  low-income  people  and  most  of  the  el- 
derly will  be  exempt. 

Behind  this  change  in  tax  procedure  lies  a 
growing  incidence  of  tax  cheating.  In  a  1981 
study,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  esti- 
mated that  only  89  percent  of  interest 
income  was  being  reported  to  the  govern- 
ment and  only  85  percent  of  dividends.  The 
Treasury  lost  at  least  $7.7  billion  on  those 
two  items  alone. 

By  contrast,  99  percent  of  wages  were  re- 
ported, chiefly  due  to  the  compelling  pres- 
ence of  tax  withholding. 

The  tax  publisher,  Prentice-Hall,  foresees 
three  misunderstandings  arising  from  the 
new  system: 

1.  You  might  think  that  you're  paying  a 
new  tax.  You're  not.  You  are  simply  prepay- 
ing a  tax  that  you  probably  owe.  If  It  turns 
out  that  you  owe  no  tax,  you  can  file  for  a 
refund. 

2.  You  might  think  that  your  bank  or  cor- 
poration Is  suddenly  paying  you  less.  When 
you've  been  getting  a  $200  dividend  check, 
and  suddenly  the  amount  drops  to  $180,  the 
company  seems  to  have  cut  the  dividend.  In 
fact,  it's  paying  what  it  always  did.  The 
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company  simply  deducted  $20  for  taxes  and 
sent  it  on  to  the  federal  government. 

3.  You  might  think  that  you're  obliged  to 
wlUihold  taxes,  if  you  borrowed  money 
from  another  person  and  are  paying  interest 
on  the  loan.  You're  not.  In  moat  cases,  only 
companies  and  financial  institutions  are 
charged  with  tax  withholding. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  tax  will  be  withheld 
at  the  time  when  the  interest  or  dividend  is 
paid  to  you  or  credited  to  your  account.  So 
there's  no  change  in  the  timing  of  you  pay- 
ment, only  in  the  net  amount  that  you  re- 
ceive. 

To  simplify  their  lives,  banking  inatltu- 
tions  will  be  allowed  to  defer  tax  withhold- 
ing until  that  last  day  of  the  year  on  check- 
ing and  savings  accounts.  But  they  have  to 
keep  enough  money  on  the  account  to  meet 
yoiu- 10  percent  tax  obligation.  If  you  try  to 
close  the  account,  the  institution  must 
retain  10  percent  of  the  interest  paid,  to 
send  to  Uncle  Sam.  If  you  write  a  check  for 
the  total  sum  in  the  account  the  check 
might  bounce,  because  part  of  the  balance 
might  be  pledged  to  the  government. 

No  tax  need  be  withheld,  however,  on  in- 
terest or  dividend  payments  that  will  equal 
no  more  than  $150  for  the  year  as  a  whole. 
Tax  withholding  will  reduce  the  amount 
of  money  building  up  in  your  savings  ac- 
count, although  in  most  cases  the  loss  will 
probably  be  small.  Say,  for  example,  that 
you're  due  a  $200  Interest  payment,  that 
you  plan  to  leave  it  in  the  bank  to  com- 
pound. When  the  bank  starts  withholding 
10  percent  for  taxes,  only  $180  will  remain 
for  interest  compounding.  So  there's  less  to 
build  on. 

Not  everyone  has  to  imdergo  tax  with- 
holding. 

You  can  be  excluded  if  you  owed  less  than 
$600  in  federal  taxes  in  the  previous  year 
(or  $1,000,  if  you  filed  a  joint  return). 

You  can  be  excluded  if  you're  65  or  over 
and  owed  no  more  than  $1,500  in  tax  the 
previous  year  ($2,500  on  a  Joint  return). 
Only  one  member  of  a  married  couple  has 
to  meet  the  age  requirement  in  order  to 
avoid  withholding.  The  Treasury  estimates 
that  this  loophole  exempts  86.7  percent  of 
the  people  over  65. 

But— and  this  is  extremely  important— 
these  exemptions  are  not  automatic.  You 
have  to  file  for  the  right  to  be  excused  from 
tax  withholding.  The  procedure  for  getting 
an  exemption  has  not  yet  been  determined. 
You  might  have  to  request  an  exemption 
form  yourself.  Or  every  bank  and  S&L,  in- 
surance company,  brokerage  house,  mutual 
fimd  and  other  payer  might  have  to  send 
you  an  exemption  certificate  Ijefore  the 
1983  deadline  for  you  to  fill  out  if  you  think 
you  qualify. 

It's  important  that  you  not  throw  out  any 
mail  from  these  payers,  or  from  the  IRS,  or 
neglect  any  notices  they  send  you.  If  you 
qualify  for  the  exemption  and  don't  fill  out 
the  form,  you'll  subject  yourself  to  unneces- 
sary tax  withholding.  If  you  don't  owe  any 
taxes,  you'll  have  to  file  a  tax  return  to  get 
your  10  percent  Interest  and  dividend  with- 
holding back. 


(From  the  Washington  Times.  Feb.  16, 

19831 
New  Interest  Bmt  Is  Not  a  New  Tax 
(By  William  Doyle) 
Q.  I  read  that  some  members  of  Congress 
want  to  repeal  the  new  10  percent  withhold- 
ing tax  on  interest  and  dividends,  scheduled 
to  go  into  effect  July  1.  Do  you  think  they 
will  be  successful?  I  hope  so.  I  have  a  bank 


savings  certificate,  paying  exactly  10  per- 
cent interest.  If  my  bank  has  to  withhold  10 
percent,  I  won't  get  anything. 

A.  Yes,  you  will.  The  bank  wiU  be  required 
to  withhold  10  percent  of  your  interest— not 
the  whole  thing.  Let's  say  you  have  a 
$10,000  certificate.  At  10  percent  interest, 
that  gives  you  $1,000  a  year.  The  bank  will 
withhold  $100—10  percent  of  your  $1,000  in- 
terest—each year  and  send  it  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Servioe. 

The  mailbag  shows  the  planned  withhold- 
ing of  federal  income  tax  on  interest  and 
dividends  to  be  greatly  misunderstood. 
Many  people  evidently  think  this  Is  a  "new 
tax."  It's  not.  The  government's  bite  out  of 
taxable  interest  and  dividends  won't  change. 
Withholding  will  simply  deliver  the  taxes 
to  the  IRS  faster.  It  will  also  help  the  rev- 
enooera  catch  people  who  haven't  been  re- 
porting taxable  Interest  and  dividends,  as 
they  should  have  been  doing  all  along. 

Will  Congress  stop  this  withholding 
before  it  starts?  That's  anybody's  guess. 
Some  of  our  lawgivers  are  hot  to  trot  on  this 
subject,  claiming  withholding  will  destroy 
the  advantages  of  compounding  reinvested 
interest  and  dividends. 

That  argument  gets  knocked  into  a  cocked 
hat  by  IRS  regulations  allowing  the  with- 
holding tax  to  be  paid  from  a  source  other 
than  the  account  on  which  the  interest  or 
dividend  is  v»iA. 

In  our  example  above,  you  could  instruct 
your  bank  to  pay  the  $100  tax  on  your  sav- 
ings certificate  interest  out  of  your  checking 
or  savings  account.  Then,  your  $1,000  certif- 
icate interest  would  stay  in  the  certificate, 
to  earn  more  interest. 

Q.  When  the  10  percent  withholding  tax 
on  interest  and  dividends  begins,  will  it 
apply  to  earnings  on  my  individual  retire- 
ment account?  U  so,  it  will  greatly  reduce 
the  value  of  my  IRA,  from  which  I  don't 
plan  to  start  making  withdrawals  for  a 
number  of  years. 

A.  Don't  fret.  There  will  be  no  tax  with- 
held on  interest  or  dividends  building  up  in 
IRAs  Keogh  plans  for  the  seU-employed 
and  other  tax-deferred  investments. 

Withholding  will  come  into  play,  when 
you  start  making  withdrawals  from  yoiu' 
IRA.  At  that  point,  10  percent  of  the  money 
you  take  out  of  your  IRA  will  be  withheld 
as  tax— unless  your  income  is  so  low  you  are 
entitled  to  fUe  an  exemption  certificate. 

Q.  My  wife  and  I  will  need  about  20  ex- 
emption certificates,  so  that  no  tax  will  be 
withheld  from  the  interest  on  our  bank  ac- 
counts, savings  certificates  and  bonds  and 
the  dividends  on  our  stocks.  Where  can  we 
get  those  certificates  and  where  must  we 
file  them?  We  asked  at  our  bank  and  they 
knew  nothing  about  this. 

A.  Somebody  at  your  bank  must  know. 
The  Internal  Revenue  Service  Issued  regula- 
tions covering  this  subject  on  Dec.  13.  The 
IRS  designed  a  standard  exemption  certifi- 
cate Form  W-6.  Banks  and  other  payers  of 
interest  and  dividends  are  allowed  to  design 
their  own  W-6s. 

If  your  banks  and  other  places  from 
which  you  receive  interest  and  dividends 
don't  provide  you  with  W-6s,  go  to  the  near- 
est IRS  office  and  get  a  handful. 

If  you're  entitled  to  use  them,  you  must 
fUe  an  exemption  certificate  with  each 
bank,  corporation,  etc.,  paying  you  interest 
or  dividends. 

But,  because  you  say  you  need  "about  20," 
I  somehow  doubt  you're  entitled  to  file  W- 
6s. 

Those  exemption  certificates  are  supposed 
to  be  used  only  by  people  whose  federal 


income  tax  for  the  previous  year  was  no 
more  than  $600— $1,000  for  a  married  couple 
filing  a  Joint  return.  For  people  65  or  older, 
those  numbers  are  $1,500— $2,500  on  a  Joint 
return. 

So,  unless  you  received  relatively  small 
amounts  of  interest  and  dividends  from 
each  of  those  "about  20"  sources,  your  1982 
income  tax  most  likely  was  too  high  for  you 
to  f  Ue  W-6s. 

Q.  I  can't  convince  my  brother  that  the 
high  interest  account  he  opened  at  his  bank 
recently  is  not  truly  a  money  market 
mutual  fund.  He  showed  me  bank  literature, 
which  calls  his  account  a  "money  market 
fund"  and  is  "FDIC  insured."  I  still  say  It's 
not  a  money  market  mutual  fund.  Am  I 
right? 

A.  Yes.  It's  clear  your  brother  has  a 
money  market  deposit  account.  Banks  can 
give  those  accounts  almost  any  names  they 
please.  But,  those  accounts  are  not  money 
market  mutual  funds,  which  are  investment 
companies. 

Money  market  mutual  funds  are  not  in- 
sured. Money  market  deposit  accounts  are. 

(Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Mar.  7, 1983] 
Withholdimg:  The  Bankers  Are  Wrong 
it's  only  fair  to  hold  odt  taxes  on 
interxst  and  dividends 
(By  Ernest  Conine) 
Last  summer.  Congress,  in  an  admirable 
burst  of  responsible  lawmaking,  enacted  leg- 
islation providing  for  automatic  tax  with- 
holding on  income  from  interest  and  divi- 
dend payments. 

Now  many  members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  have  repented  of  their  good  wortt, 
and  are  supporting  legislation  to  repeal  it. 
To  be  specific,  well  over  half  of  the  House 
membership  and  47  of  the  Senate's  100 
members  are  listed  as  co-sponsors  of  repeal 
measures. 

It's  interesting  to  note  that,  according  to 
data  compiled  by  Congress  Watch,  a  public- 
interest  group,  the  political  arms  of  major 
financial  institutions  have  made  sizable  con- 
tributions to  the  vast  majority  of  the  con- 
gressmen who  are  supporting  the  repeal 
drive. 

Backers  of  repeal  say  that  this  is  Just  a  co- 
incidence, that  their  change  of  heart  is 
really  due  to  the  logic  of  objections  from 
the  bank  lobby  and  to  the  mountains  of 
mail  that  they  have  received  from  worried 
constituents. 

There  is  no  doubt  tliat  the  grass-roots 
public-relations  campaign  by  the  financial 
institutions  has  been  impressively  success^ 
ful— which  j»ist  goes  to  show  that,  to  re- 
phrase the  old  quote  from  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, you  can't  fool  all  of  the  people  all  of 
the  time,  but  you  can  sure  as  shootin'  fool 
enough  of  them  to  make  the  effort  worth- 
while. 

The  iron  determination  of  the  bank  lobby 
to  win  repeal  is  a  bit  perplexing.  Here  is  an 
industry  that  itself  pays  subnormal  federal 
taxes,  and  that  is  currently  in  need  of  gov- 
ernment help  to  get  out  from  under  loans  to 
countries  in  the  Third  World  that  it 
shouldn't  have  made  in  the  first  place? 

Maybe  Chairman  Robert  Dole  (R-Kan.)  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  went  a  bit 
far  in  threatening  to  review  the  banks'  tax 
advantages  if  they  persisted  in  their  propa- 
ganda blitz.  But  his  impatience  is  under- 
standable. 

The  new  law.  It  should  be  understood,  is 
not  a  tax  on  savings  but  on  income  from 
savings.  It  doesn't  require  anybody  to  pay 
one  cent  more  in  federal  income  taxes  than 
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they  would  owe  anyway.  All  that  it  does  U 
provide  for  extension  of  the  system  under 
which,  for  many  years  now.  employers  have 
withheld  income  taxes  from  their  employ- 
ees' paychecks. 

Once  the  law  takes  effect  later  this  year, 
banks,  savings  and  loan  associations,  credit 
unions  and  dlvidend-pwylng  corporations 
will  be  required  to  deduct  10%  from  interest 
and  dividend  payments  to  savers  and  Inves- 
tors and  forward  the  money  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service. 

What's  wrong  with  that?  Why  should 
your  paycheck  be  subject  to  withholding, 
but  not  the  check  to  the  fellow  who  gets  sig- 
nificant quantities  of  Income  from  interest 
and  dividends? 

It's  true  enough  that,  without  the  with- 
holding system,  the  taxpayer  could  collect 
additional  Interest  on  his  interest  income 
while  waiting  to  settle  up  with  the  IRS  on 
April  15.  Under  the  new  system,  the  federal 
government  gets  the  free  use  of  our  money. 
But  of  course  the  same  is  true  of  the  money 
that  is  withheld  from  your  weekly  pay- 
check. 

It's  a  matter  of  simple  justice  to  treat 
both  kinds  of  iiKX>me  the  same. 

But  wait,  you  say.  it  isn't  Just  the  affluent 
investing  class  that  will  be  affected.  Many 
ordinary  citizens,  including  widows  and  pen- 
sioners, also  have  savings.  In  many  cases, 
they  owe  little  or  no  federal  Income  tax  be- 
cause their  overall  incomes  are  low.  Why 
should  they  have  to  file  for  refunds  to  get 
back  money  that  they  never  really  owed  in 
the  first  place? 

Contrary  to  what  a  lot  of  people  have 
been  frightened  into  believing,  the  tmswer  is 
that  they  don't. 

No  taxes  will  be  deducted  on  accounts 
earning  $150  a  year  or  less.  Exemptions  also 
are  available  to  persons  certifying  that  their 
income  was  below  M.OOO  for  an  individual  or 
$15,300  for  a  couple.  In  the  case  of  people 
who  are  65  or  older,  they  qualify  for  exemp- 
tion from  withholding  If  their  1982  income 
was  under  $14,450  for  individuals  and 
$22,214  for  couples. 

The  Treasury  figures  that,  as  a  result,  six 
of  every  10  Americans  who  receive  interest 
or  dividend  payments  will  be  able  to  avoid 
the  withholding  provision  entirely.  For 
Americans  over  65,  about  85%  will  qualify 
for  exemption. 

So  why  the  screams  of  pain  from  the 
banking  lobby?  Spokesmen  for  financial  in- 
stitutions protest  that  the  law  creates  a  lot 
of  expensive  new  paperwork,  perhaps  as 
much  as  $1.5  billion  worth  a  year.  They  also 
object  that  the  new  law  will  somehow  act  to 
discourage  savings— this  at  a  time  when  na- 
tional policy  Is  to  encourage  the  creation  of 
a  larger  savings  pool  from  which  Job-creat- 
ing business  loans  can  be  made. 

Maybe  experience  will  prove  the  bank 
lobby  right.  If  so,  the  law  can  be  changed. 
So  far,  though,  the  objections  are  not  per- 
suasive enough  to  Justify  the  repeal  of  the 
withholding  provision  before  it  even  goes 
into  effect. 

The  Treasury  is  convinced  that  the  ad- 
ministrative costs  will  be  much  lower  than 
the  financial  institutions  say,  but  in  any 
event  has  softened  the  effect  by  easing  the 
rules  to  allow  once-a-year  instead  of  quar- 
terly withholding  on  new  money-market  ac- 
counts or  regular  savings  and  checking  ac- 
counts. 

And  why  should  withholding  discourage 
savings  among  honest  people  who  pay  their 
taxes?  A  skeptic  is  entitled  to  wonder  If  the 
real  source  of  the  financial  institutions'  un- 
bapplness  over  withholding  is  precisely  be- 


cause they  know  that  a  lot  of  tax  cheating 
has  been  going  on,  and  they  fear  that  the 
chiselers  will  now  look  for  other  places  to 
put  their  money  in  order  to  continue  evad- 
ing payment  of  their  fair  share  of  the  tax 
burden. 

Such  a  concern,  narrowly  viewed,  may  be 
Justified.  But  the  solution  is  to  uncover  and 
root  out  the  other  forms  of  tax  evasion,  not 
to  perpetuate  the  cheating  that  has  been 
going  on  with  income  from  interest  and  divi- 
dends. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  estimates 
that  the  evasion  of  taxes  due  on  dividend 
and  interest  payments  cost  the  Treasury 
$8.2  billion  last  year.  The  withholding  law 
won't  solve  the  problem  entirely,  but  it  is 
expected  to  bring  in  about  $4  billion  a  year 
in  extra  revenues  despite  the  exemptions 
that  are  provided  for  elderly  and  low- 
income  Americans. 

Nobody  enjoys  paying  taxes.  But,  to  the 
degree  that  we  know  that  other  people  are 
paying  their  share,  too,  the  pain  is  tolerable. 
Any  honest  taxpayer  who  supports  the  bank 
lobby's  campaigning  for  repeal  of  the  with- 
holding provision  is  working  against  his  own 
interests. 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  5, 19831 

Thk  Nkw  Withrolding  Law  Makes  Sense 
(By  Mortimer  M.  Caplin) 

Recently  my  bank  sent  me  an  "Important 
Notice."  It  said  that,  because  of  the  1982  tax 
act,  it  would  be  withholding  a  10  percent 
federal  income  tax  from  my  interest  and 
dividends— beginning  July  1,  1983.  On  my 
next  year's  income  tax  return,  I  can  claim 
this  amount  as  an  offsetting  credit  or 
refund. 

The  bank  also  was  good  enough  to  enclose 
a  certificate— Form  W-«— telling  me  how  I 
could  be  exempt  from  this  withholding  for 
any  of  the  listed  reasons.  All  I  have  to  do  Ls 
check  a  box.  give  my  name,  address  and  ac- 
count number,  and  return  the  certificate  in 
the  enclosed  envelope.  Of  course,  there  are 
penalties  if  the  certificate  is  false. 

I  see  this  as  a  helpful  letter,  and  I  want  to 
thank  my  banker.  Actually,  all  of  my  adult 
life  I  have  been  declaring  and  paying  taxes 
on  my  dividends  and  interest.  So  does  the 
overwhelming  bulk  of  my  fellow  Americans. 

But  there  is  a  minority  who  cheats  on 
dividends  and  interest.  This  minority  costs 
the  government  billions  in  lost  revenue  each 
year.  And  when  they  don't  pay  their  taxes, 
someone  else  does— you  and  tat  (IRS  Com- 
missioner Egger  puts  this  tax  loss  at  $8.2  bil- 
lion for  1981  alone.) 

Regrettably  misinformation  is  being  circu- 
lated as  part  of  a  campaign  to  repeal  the 
1982  withholding  law.  It  should  first  be  ab- 
solutely clear  that  withholding  is  not  an- 
other tax.  Withholding  merely  changes  the 
way  the  tax  is  collected— to  ensure  that  all 
pay  what  they  owe. 

To  avoid  hardships  for  those  not  subject 
to  tax,  generous  exemptions  are  given  to 
senior  citizens,  lower  income  individuals  and 
small  savings  accounts  earning  interest  of 
$150  or  less.  The  Treasury,  in  turn,  is  ac- 
commodating to  almost  every  concern  of 
banks  and  others. 

The  Treasury  estimates  that,  with  with- 
holding, the  yield  on  an  individual  account 
earning  9  percent  is  reduced  by  only  5/ 
lOOths  of  1  percent— from  9  percent  to  8.95 
percent.  For  example,  on  a  $1,000  deposit 
earning  9  percent  interest,  the  loss  of  yield 
due  to  withholding  is  about  50  cents  a  year. 
Not  a  bad  price  to  pay  for  recapturing  bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  lost  revenue.  The  govern- 


ment projects  that,  over  five  years,  it  wUl 
regain  at  least  $20  billion  of  these  losses. 

Underreporting  of  dividends  and  interest 
is  a  highly  visible  part  of  the  tax  gap.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  deplored  this  in  his  1961  tax 
message,  stating:  "This  is  patently  unfair  to 
those  who  must  as  a  result  bear  a  larger 
share  of  the  tax  burden.  .  .  ."  (His  proposed 
withholding  legislation  was  passed  by  the 
House  in  1962,  but  defeated  in  the  Senate 
later  that  year.)  President  Reagan  struck 
the  same  note  when  writing  recently  to  Sen. 
Dole. 

In  a  mass,  nationwide  income  tax  oper- 
ation such  as  ours,  withholding  is  crucial.  It 
is  the  backbone  of  our  self-assessment 
system,  amounting  to  over  75  percent  of  all 
that  the  IRS  collected  from  individuals  in 
1982— $367.5  billion  out  of  $353  bilUon  gross 
individual  income  tax  collections. 

Tax  withholding  on  dividends  and  interest 
was  first  introduced  over  100  years  ago— in 
1862  during  the  Civil  War.  It  applied  first  at 
a  3  percent  rate  and  then  at  5  percent  to  In- 
terest and  dividends  paid  by  banks,  trtist 
companies,  railroads  and  various  Insurance 
companies. 

Also  subject  to  withholding  then  were  sal- 
aries of  government  employees  only.  In  a 
non-computer  age  it  evidently  was  too  diffi- 
cult to  extend  withholding  to  the  salaries  of 
nongovernment  employees.  Withholding  on 
dividends  and  interest  was  practical  and 
workable,  but  withholding  on  salaries  of 
nongovernmental  employees  was  not! 

In  1943.  when  "pay-as-you-go"  taxation— 
the  Ruml  plan— became  a  permanent  part 
of  our  tax  law,  withholding  on  wages  and 
quarterly  payments  of  estimated  taxes 
helped  to  finance  World  War  II  and  to  pro- 
vide a  basic  framework  for  our  present 
system. 

Information  reporting  is  no  substitute.  It 
merely  identifies  potential  discrepancies: 
withholding  actually  collects  the  taxes  due. 
While  the  IRS  continues  to  improve  its 
matching  program,  the  task  is  monumental 
and  extremely  costly.  In  1981,  the  IRS  re- 
ceived some  660  million  information  docu- 
ments. 

As  a  whole,  the  corporate  community 
seems  to  accept  the  new  rules  with  good 
grace.  Instead  of  distributing  100  percent  of 
dividends  to  shareholders,  corporations  will 
distribute  only  90  percent  after  July  1,  with 
the  balance  going  to  the  government.  They 
will  incur  additional  computer  and  book- 
keeping costs,  but  from  a  cash-flow  and 
asset  standpoint  corporations  distributing 
dividends  will  remain  substantially  unaffect- 
ed. 

Banks,  however,  do  face  a  change.  They 
will  now  have  to  remit  periodically  10  per- 
cent of  the  interest  added  to  customers  ac- 
counts. In  the  past,  most  of  this  interest  was 
credited  to  accounts  but  retained  by  the 
banks  for  use  in  making  additional  loans 
and  investments.  It  is  this  practice  that  the 
1982  legislation  brings  to  an  end. 

Beginning  July  1,  as  withholding  pay- 
ments are  deposited  with  the  Treasury,  the 
funds  available  to  banks  will  be  reduced  on 
a  regular  basis— which  is  one  of  the  underly- 
ing reasons  for  the  current  outcry.  Not  the 
burden  on  the  depositors,  but  rather  the 
loss  in  deposit  base,  is  the  real  Issue  for 
many. 

To  help  banks  offset  their  costs  in  start- 
ing up  withholding,  the  Treasury's  recent 
regulations  make  a  number  of  important 
concessions.  For  one  thing,  banks  have  the 
absolute  right  to  elect  to  withhold  annually, 
rather  than  monthly  or  quarterly,  on  a  vari- 
ety of  savings  and  NOW  checking  accounts. 
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Also,  they  may  ask  for  a  complete  wavier  up 
to  six  months  if  compliance  with  the  new 
rules  will  cause  them  undue  hardship.  The 
Treasury  recently  issued  guidelines  on  what 
is  "undue  hardship ",  and  it  is  anticipated 
that  relief  will  be  granted  on  a  very  liberal 
basis. 

Finally,  the  banks  are  being  allowed  to 
retain  the  withholding  dollars  for  a  much 
longer  period  than  is  allowed  for  wage  with- 
holding—roughly a  30-day  "float",  in  con- 
trast to  about  eight  days  for  wage  withhold- 
ing. This  will  give  them  more  time  to  use 
your  withheld  tax  before  having  to  turn  it 
over  to  the  government.  Large  banks  will  be 
given  this  30-day  grace  period  for  one  year, 
middle-sized,  two  years;  and  small,  three. 

Everyone  surely  wants  economic  recovery. 
To  this  end,  collecting  taxes  owed  but  not 
paid  is  certainly  better  than  piling  new 
taxes  on  those  who  do  pay.  In  adopting 
withholding  In  1982,  Congress  made  a  major 
improvement  in  our  tax  collection  system. 

Americans  must  not  be  misled  by  a  bar- 
rage of  misinformation  and  misunderstand- 
ing inspired  by  some  with  a  special  axe  to 
grind.  The  Senate  will  be  showing  its  mettle 
if  It  stands  fast  this  week  and  next  against 
the  intense  lobbying  for  repeal  of  these 
much-needed  withholding  rules. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  7, 1983] 

Withhold  Interest 

(By  Joseph  A.  Pechman) 

Washington.— If  Congress,   under  heavy 

lobbying  pressure  by  banks  and  savings  and 

loan  institutions,  repeals  the  law  it  enacted 

last  year  to  withhold  taxes  from  dividends 

and  interest,  honest  taxpayers  will  foot  the 

bill  for  unreported  dividends  and  interest  by 

paying  higher  taxes. 

Needing  revenues  to  reduce  the  soaring 
Federal  deficits.  Congress  preferred  to  raise 
some  of  the  revenues  from  people  who 
under-report  their  Income  rather  than  to 
take  back  part  of  the  1981  tax  rate  cuts 
from  those  who  already  report  honestly.  Ac- 
cordingly, Congress  extended  the  withhold- 
ing system  beyond  wages  and  salaries.  The 
new  law  mandates  the  deduction,  beginning 
July  1,  of  10-percent  from  interest  and  divi- 
dend payments  made  by  banks,  corporations 
and  other  financial  Institutions. 

Millions  of  depositors  and  shareholders 
fall  to  report  about  $25  bUlion— or  about  10 
percent  of  their  Interest  and  dividends- 
each  year.  The  tax  on  the  unreported  inter- 
est and  dividends  would  amount  to  $8  billion 
a  year,  about  half  of  which  would  be  recov- 
ered through  withholding.  By  contrast,  es- 
sentially 100  percent  of  the  taxes  on  wages 
subject  to  withholding  are  collected  because 
withholding  compels  honest  reporting. 

Every  effort  has  been  made  to  avoid  plac- 
ing undue  burdens  on  savers  and  on  finan- 
cial institutions.  Interest  and  dividends  paid 
to  the  elderly  In  1984  will  be  exempt  for  the 
80  percent  whose  income  is  less  than  $14,000 
($24,000  for  married  couples)  and  who  fill 
out  a  simple  form  requesting  exemption. 
People  who  paid  no  tax  in  the  preceding 
year  or  whose  income  is  less  than  $8,000 
($13,000  if  married)  are  also  exempt.  Finan- 
cial Institutions  are  not  required  to  with- 
hold taxes  on  payments  of  less  than  $150  a 
year  and  are  allowed  to  defer  withholding 
on  savings  accounts  until  the  end  of  the 
year.  In  addition,  withholding  agents  will  be 
permitted  to  delay  paying  the  withheld 
amounts  to  the  Treasury  to  compensate  for 
start-up  costs. 

Interest  and  dividends  have  by  law  always 
been  subject  to  Ux,  so  the  withholding  pro- 
vision is  not  a  new  tax— except  for  the  dis- 


honest or  negligent.  To  suggest  that  with- 
holding on  saving  deposits  Is  a  new  tax,  as 
some  of  the  financial  Industry's  propaganda 
does,  is  deliberate  distortion. 

Like  wage  and  salary  workers,  recipients 
of  Interest  and  dividends  will  have  tax  with- 
held and  will  receive  credit  for  the  withheld 
amounts  when  they  settle  up  with  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service.  If  overwithholdlng 
occurs,  the  taxpayer  will  receive  a  full 
refund  a  few  weeks  after  f Uing  a  tax  return. 
About  70  million  taxpayers  now  receive  re- 
funds for  overwithheld  taxes  on  wages  and 
salaries  or  overpayments  on  their  estimated 
tax,  and  there  are  few  complaints.  Recipi- 
ents of  interest  and  dividends  are  already 
familiar  with  this  system  and  can  easily 
adjust  quarterly  payments  to  compensate 
for  any  newly  withheld  amounts  or  wait  for 
a  refund. 

The  amount  to  be  withheld  is  merely  10 
percent  of  interest  and  dividends,  not  a  per- 
centage of  bank  deposits  or  the  value  of  se- 
curities. For  example,  suppose  you  have  a 
bank  deposit  of  $10,000  earning  10  percent  a 
year.  The  Interest  Is  $1,000  and  the  tax 
withheld  would  be  $100.  The  Interest  for- 
gone on  this  $100  would  amount  to  10  cents 
a  week  at  most.  If  taxpayers  reduced  their 
estimated  tax,  as  they  would  be  entitled  to 
do,  they  would  lose  no  Interest  at  all. 

Opponents  of  withholding  keep  repeating 
that  it  should  be  possible  to  enforce  the  tax 
on  Interest  and  dividends  by  matching  the 
information  return— form  1099— with  the 
tax  retiun.  But  there  are  billions  of  pieces 
of  paper  to  be  matched  and  even  the  most 
modem  computers  cannot  do  the  Job  at  rea- 
sonable cost.  The  simple  fact  is  that  the 
choice  is  between  withholding  and  contin- 
ued evasion. 

It  Is  alleged  that  Interest  and  dividend 
withholding  would  discourage  saving.  Since 
honest  taxpayers  would  find  that  they  pay 
no  more  tax  than  they  do  now.  only  saving 
by  those  who  fail  to  report  Interest  and  divi- 
dends would  be  reduced.  Those  who  Inad- 
vertently fail  to  report  are  hardly  likely  to 
reduce  their  saving  when  they  realize  that 
withholding  is  not  a  new  tax.  For  the  rest,  it 
Is  surely  odd  to  argue  for  repeal  of  with- 
holding on  the  ground  that  the  best  way  to 
increase  saving  is  by  encouraging  continued 
tax  cheating. 

President  Reagan,  leaders  of  both  houses 
of  Congress,  the  chairmen  of  the  tax-writ- 
ing committees  and  last  year's  Congress  all 
concluded  that  withholding  taxes  on  Inter- 
est and  dividends  was  needed  to  reduce  the 
large  deficits  In  the  Federal  budget  In  the 
fairest  way  possible  for  honest  taxpayers. 
The  banks  and  savings  and  loan  associations 
are  trying  to  Intimidate  the  public  and  the 
new  Congress  by  their  campaign  of  misrep- 
resentation. Let's  hope  that  our  Senators 
and  Congressmen  can  see  through  the  false 
arguments  and  vote  right  on  withholding. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Aug.  1, 1982] 
WrrHHOLDiNG  Won't  Host 

One  of  the  most  controversial  provisions 
of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee's  tax  bill 
would  require  withholding  of  taxes  owed  on 
Interest  and  dividends.  Why  Is  there  such 
resistance  to  this  proposal?  After  all.  every 
dime  of  hard-earned  wages  Is  subject  to 
both  income  tax  and  payroll  tax  withhold- 
ing. Unearned  income  is  accorded  other 
sorts  of  favored  treatment  by  the  tax 
system,  so  why  shouldn't  taxes  owing  on  It 
at  least  be  paid  as  promptly  and  fully  as 
taxes  on  wages? 

The  polite  case  against  withholding  on  In- 
terest and  dividends  Is  that— as  Sen.  Robert 


Kasten  said  on  the  opposite  page  Friday— it 
would  "discourage  savings  and  investment, 
penalize  the  elderly  and  create  an  adminis- 
trative nightmare."  Let's  inspect  each  of 
those  arguments. 

The  first  misconception  Is  that  10  percent 
withholding  drains  money  from  the  coun- 
try's pool  of  savings.  This  is  false  on  two 
counts.  One  Is  that  the  Treasury  is  not  col- 
lecting anything  It  Isn't  already  owed.  It's 
simply  collecting  it  a  little  sooner.  In  any 
case,  when  the  Treastiry  collects  more 
money,  this  reduces  the  public  debt^which 
is  financed  by  private  Investors  who  buy 
government  bonds— and  this  frees  up  more 
money  for  private  investment.  In  the  short 
run.  it's  a  wash.  In  the  long  run,  reducing 
the  debt  Increases  private  savings,  since  the 
cost  of  paying  Interest  on  the  public  debt  Is 
lower. 

As  for  the  Impact  on  Individual  savers.  It 
Is  completely  negligible— unless  you  weren't 
planning  to  pay  the  taxes  you  owe  at  all. 
The  honest  Investor  would  lose  only  the 
tiny  bit  of  interest  that  would  have  accrued 
on  the  amount  withheld  during  the  course 
of  the  year.  To  give  you  an  Idea  of  what 
that  means:  an  Investment  of  $1,000  at  a  10 
percent  annual  Interest  rate  yields  $100. 
Over  the  course  of  the  year— not  at  the  be- 
giiming  of  the  year— the  Treasury  would 
coUect  $10  in  withholding.  The  interest  lost 
on  that  withholding  would  be  about  50 
cents.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  if  the  taxpay- 
er doesn't  owe  that  much,  he  gets  the  $10 
back.  Otherwise  It  offsets  the  taxes  he 
would  have  to  pay  anyway.  Anyone  who 
thinks  that  an  effective  reduction  In  yield  of 
five  one-hundreths  of  1  percent  Is  going  to 
cause  people  to  withdraw  their  savings  and 
go  on  a  spending  spree  is  living  in  some 
strange  world. 

As  for  the  elderly,  the  proposed  rule! 
would  allow  all  old  people  except  those  with 
substantial  taxable  Incomes  (In  which  Social 
Security  Isn't  counted)  to  apply  for  an  ex-' 
emption.  Many  probably  wouldn't  claim  the 
exemption  since  they  would  prefer  having 
the  tax  withheld  gradually  to  paying  a  lump 
simi  at  the  end  of  the  year.  But  filing  an  ex- 
emption form  would  certainly  not  be  an  in- 
tolerable burden  for  either  the  elderly  or 
their  banks,  brokers  or  savings  Institutions. 
These  institutions  must  already  file  Infor- 
mation reports  with  the  Treasury  listing  all 
Interest  and  dividends  paid  to  each  Investor. 
All  that  will  have  to  be  added  is  an  indica- 
tion of  whether  or  not  an  exemption  from 
withholding  is  claimed.  Nor.  In  this  age  of 
electronic  banking,  is  it  credible  to  claim 
that  financial  Institutions  can't  handle  the 
task.  Sure,  there  will  be  start-up  costs  and  a 
certain  amount  of  grumbling,  but  the  nation 
managed  to  survive  the  much  bigger  Job  of 
implementing  withholding  on  wages  in  the 
early  1940s,  and  In  those  days  there  weren't 
computers  on  hand  to  help  out. 

Since  the  polite  case  for  opposing  with- 
holding doesn't  hold  much  water,  what  can 
be  the  source  of  Congressional  resistance? 
Can  It  be  that  those  taxpayers  who  now 
conceal  almost  $50  billion  a  year  In  Invest- 
ment income  from  the  Treasury  have  gotten 
organized  as  a  lobby?  Doesn't  seem  likely, 
but  the  idea  is  so  eminently  reasonable  that 
the  opposition  Is  baffling. 

Balonet  From  the  Banks 
It  has  been  40  yeara  since  Uncle  Sam 
started  taking  his  piece  of  every  pay  check. 
Had  fairness  been  the  giilde,  that's  how  long 
income  taxes  would  have  been  withheld 
from  bank  interest  and  stock  dividends  also. 
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However  money  U  earned,  it  ought  to  be 
tremted  alike. 

It  takes  more  than  fairness,  unfortunate- 
ly, to  make  Washington  tick;  in  this  case.  It 
took  the  lengthening  shadows  of  $200-bU- 
lion  budget  deficits.  The  reforms  that  Con- 
gress passed  last  year,  when  fully  effective, 
will  mean  some  $4-blllion  a  year  in  new  rev- 
enue—nearly all  of  it  representing  taxes 
that  are  presently  being  evaded  by  people 
who  "forget"  their  dividend  and  interest 
income  when  filing  their  1040s. 

But  the  treasury  won't  get  that  money  If 
the  hanking  industry  has  its  way.  The 
banks,  the  savings  and  loans  and  the  credit 
unions  are  waging  an  all-out  lobbying  cam- 
paign, complete  with  full-page  advertise- 
ments, to  persuade  the  Congress  to  repeal 
Interest  and  dividend  withholding  before  it 
takes  effect  July  1.  Their  claims  are  largely 
so  much  baloney,  starting  with  the  assertion 
that  the  law  in  question  was  passed  "quiet- 
ly"—as  If  to  say  on  the  sly.  In  fact,  it  was 
one  of  the  noisiest  debates  of  the  year,  and 
the  provision  got  through  the  Senate  with 
only  three  votes  to  spare. 

The  bankers.  It  seems,  are  not  good  losers. 
Sympathy  would  come  more  readily  for 
their  valid  points,  such  as  the  extra  paper- 
work they  face,  if  they  were  candid  about 
their  real  stake  in  the  issue.  Corporations 
and  pension  plans  are  also  newly  subject  to 
withholding,  but  few  are  protesting.  Why 
the  banks?  The  conspicuous  difference  is 
that  corporations  are  accustomed  to  paying 
out  dividends  quarterly  while  the  banks  are 
accustomed  to  retaining  and  using  the  Inter- 
est they  credit  to  their  depositors. 

Savings  deposits,  money  market  funds, 
time  deposits  and  other  interest-bearing  ac- 
counts pay  household  depositors  some  $220- 
billion  a  year,  using  the  industry's  own  fig- 
ures. Most  of  It  Is  credited  directly  to  those 
accounts,  where  it  remains  on  deposit,  en- 
larging the^tanks'  own  portfolios,  raising 
their  lendlngreserves  and  increasing  their 
potential  profits.  At  the  uniform  10  percent 
quarterly  withholding  rate,  that's  an  aver- 
age of  $ll-billion  a  year  less  on  the  banks' 
books,  with  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
government's  accounts.  Much  of  that,  of 
course,  eventually  would  be  paid  by  deposi- 
tors who  are  honest  with  the  IRS  regarding 
their  interest  income.  But  if  wage-earners 
have  no  choice  in  the  matter  of  withhold- 
ing, why  should  anyone  else? 

The  assumptions  above  don't  take  into  ac- 
count three  facts  that  will  reduce  substan- 
tially the  amounts  withheld.  The  banks  can 
choose  to  deduct  annually,  rather  than 
quarterly,  from  such  standard  accounts  as 
regular  savings  and  interest-bearing  check- 
ing deposits.  They  do  not  need  to  withhold 
in  any  case  from  accounts  that  pay  less  than 
$150  in  interest.  And  there  are  liberal  ex- 
emption provisions  for  depositors  who  are 
poor  or  elderly.  Individuals  can  claim  ex- 
emption from  withholding  if  their  prior 
year's  tax  liability  was  $600  or  less  or  $1,500 
for  someone  65  or  older.  For  couples  who 
filed  Joint  returns,  the  comparable  tax 
thresholds  are  $1,000  and  $2,500.  According 
to  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
86  percent  of  America's  elderly  will  be  enti- 
tled to  the  exemption,  which  can  be  claimed 
annually  by  submitting  a  simple,  easy-to- 
read  form,  known  sis  the  W-6.  to  the  bank  or 
savings  institution  that  pays  interest.  And 
once  filed,  the  form  remains  in  effect  until 
revoked  by  the  taxpayer.  Congress  bent 
over  backwards  on  that  score. 

The  banking  industry  has  enjoyed  excep- 
tional congressional  generosity.  According 
to   the   authoritative   Journal   Tax   Notes, 


banks  are  dead  last  among  all  industries  in 
the  average  tax  rate  paid  on  domestic 
income.  For  all  Industries.  It's  20.5  percent. 
But  for  banks,  it's  a  negative  12.6  percent, 
thanks  largely  to  liberal  provisions  for  off- 
shore accounts  and  bad  debt  reserves. 

Some  86  members  of  the  House— including 
Florida's  William  Chappell.  Don  Puqua  and 
Earl  Hutto— have  already  fallen  for  the  in- 
dustry's disingenuous,  self-serving  argu- 
ments against  interest  withholding.  Let  the 
rest  have  better  sense  and  a  keener  appre- 
ciation of  fairness. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  8, 19831 
A  Message  From  the  Bahks 

Chances  are  that  the  statement  you  re- 
ceived last  month  from  your  bank  or  savings 
institution  brought  with  it  a  special  message 
of  concern.  The  flier  suggests  that  you.  the 
customer,  may  wish  to  write  your  elected 
representative  expressing  your  opposition  to 
the  new  requirement  that,  starting  next 
July,  financial  institutions  withhold  part  of 
the  taxes  owed  on  Interest  and  dividends. 

Perhaps  you  overlooked  this  message  be- 
cause it  arrived  in  an  envelope  stuffed  with 
other  communications  trumpeting  the  many 
new  services  that  your  bank  can  now  pro- 
vide. Thanks  to  modem  electronics,  banks 
will  not  be  pleased  to  shift  your  money  back 
and  forth  among  different  types  of  ac- 
counts, calculate  your  accrued  interest  or 
account  balance  at  a  moment's  notice  and 
meet  your  banking  needs  day  and  night 
through  automated  tellers. 

Tou  might  think  that  all  this  automation 
would  make  it  easy  for  financial  Institutions 
to  give  Uncle  Sam  a  helping  hand  in  collect- 
ing the  taxes  he  is  owed.  After  all,  employ- 
ers have  long  been  performing  the  far  more 
complicated  Job  of  withholding  taxes  on 
wages  paid,  and  you  don't  hear  either  com- 
panies or  workers  complaining.  But  to  hear 
the  banks  tell  it,  this  new  requirement  will 
impose  a  crushing  burden  on  their  oper- 
ations and  will  discourage  needed  invest- 
ment. 

Your  suspicions  about  these  claims  will  be 
increased  when  you  realize  that,  to  help 
cover  the  cost  of  introducing  withholding, 
banks  will  be  allowed  to  retain  withheld 
taxes  for  30  days.  This  amounts  to  an  inter- 
est-free loan  of  billions  of  taxpayer  dollars. 
As  for  the  impact  on  savings,  most  honest 
investors  won't  be  affected  at  all. 

No  withholding  is  required  on  accounts 
earning  less  than  $150  in  interest  or  on 
those  held  by  elderly  people  without  sub- 
stantial taxable  income.  People  with  sub- 
stantial Investment  income  are  already  sup- 
posed to  be  filing  quarterly  tax  returns  so 
that  the  new  system  will  simply  pay  part  of 
their  taxes  for  them.  And  if  you  hadn't  been 
paying  the  taxes  you  owed  on  interest  and 
dividends  until  the  end  of  the  year,  gradual 
tax  withholding  will  still  reduce  your  effec- 
tive annual  Interest  yield  by  less  than  five 
one-hundredths  of  one  percent. 

This  is  not  a  new  tax.  It  is  simply  a  way 
for  the  Treasury  to  collect  taxes  more 
promptly  and  more  completely.  It  will 
impose  no  intolerable  Inconvenience  on 
either  you  or  your  bank,  and  it  will  help  the 
economy  by  reducing  the  annual  budget 
deficit  by  several  billion  dollars. 

All  of  this  being  so,  you  may  wonder  what 
the  bank  or  savings  institution  is  really 
saying  in  its  message.  Could  it  be  suggesting 
that  the  only  reason  you  entrust  it  with 
your  savings  is  that  you  think  you  can  hide 
that  interest  you  earn  from  the  tax  collec- 
tor? We  trust  that  isn't  so.  And  we  hope 
that  If  you  write  your  elected  representative 


it  will  be  to  say  that  you  support  this  way  of 
making  sure  that  everyone  pays  his  fair 
share  of  taxes. 

[From  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Feb.  11, 1983] 
Alarm  Over  Withholding 

A  great  alarm  has  been  sounded  over  the 
law  enacted  last  year  requiring  banks  and 
other  financial  institutions  to  withhold 
taxes  on  interest  and  dividends  owed  to  the 
government  by  their  customers.  The  banks 
say  it  will  be  a  nightmare  to  administer 
(mostly  because  of  exemptions  that  protect 
old  and  poor  people).  They  say  their  com- 
puters will  have  to  be  reprogrammed  and 
that  their  employees  will  be  forced  to  use 
expensive  time  explaining  this  whole  busi- 
ness to  savers.  Some  individual  taxpayers 
complain  that  the  law  is  unfair  and  it  will 
cost  them  money  to  have  their  taxes  with- 
held. Much  of  the  alarm,  we  suspect,  is  ex- 
aggerated. 

Those  people  who  think  it  is  wrong  for 
banks  to  act  as  tax  collectors  need  look  no 
further  than  the  mlUions  of  employers  who 
withhold  taxes  for  the  government.  Or,  the 
gas  stations  that  collect  taxes  on  gasoline, 
or  the  retail  stores  that  collect  sales  taxes. 
That's  been  going  on  for  decades,  and  it  has 
proved  an  efficient  method  of  making  sure 
the  taxes  are  paid. 

Some  people  are  afraid  they  will  be  de- 
prived of  interest  earnings  by  paying  the 
government  quarterly  rather  than  at  the 
end  of  the  tax  year.  The  Treasury  Depart- 
ment has  prepared  a  chart  showing  exactly 
how  much  a  citizen  might  lose.  If  he  has 
$10,000  in  a  savings  account  earning  12  per- 
cent interest  on  December  31,  1983,  he 
would  lose  a  little  over  $5  In  compounded  in- 
terest by  the  end  of  1984.  That's  a  loss  of-  50 
cents  on  every  thousand.  Treasury  Secre- 
tary Donald  Regan  says  that  85  percent  of 
the  elderly  will  be  exempt,  and  won't  even 
lose  the  50  cents.  They  Just  have  to  fill  out  a 
simple  form. 

The  banking  industry  has  a  different  com- 
plaint. It  is  true  the  banks  must  program 
their  computers  to  withhold  the  10  percent; 
they  will  also  have  to  modify  their  comput- 
ers to  exempt  certain  people.  But  a  comput- 
er firm  in  Pikesville  says  the  software  is 
available  that  will  allow  banks  to  perform 
this  function  with  no  great  difficulty.  That 
firm,  DISC,  Inc.,  is  already  selling  the  stuff, 
and  it  says  banks  could  pay  for  it  in  a  couple 
of  months  with  the  earnings  they  will  make 
on  a  special  provision  included  in  last  year's 
law.  The  provision  allows  them  to  hold  on 
to  the  withheld  taxes  for  19  business  days, 
and  invest  it  to  pay  for  their  trouble.  Em- 
ployers can't  do  that. 

The  issue  underlying  this  law  Is  that  of 
noncompliance  with  the  tax  laws.  Having 
studied  the  question  for  a  decade  or  more, 
the  IRS  says  the  problem  is  sufficient  to  re- 
quire a  change.  It  estimates  that  the  govern- 
ment, over  the  next  five  years,  will  retrieve 
up  to  $20  billion  that  would  be  lost  without 
this  measure.  And.  the  more  the  govern- 
ment retrieves  in  taxes  (not  new  taxes  but 
taxes  already  owed),  the  less  it  will  turn  to 
massive  borrowing  that  crowds  out  impor- 
tant private  investments  in  the  national 
economy. 

[Prom  the  Boston  Globe,  Feb.  14, 1983) 

The  Bankers'  Crusade 
America's  "full  service"  banking  institu- 
tions don't  want  to  be  tax  collectors  for 
Uncle  Sam.  They  have  mobilized  their  con- 
siderable lobbying  clout  in  Washington  to 
repeal  a  measure  that  would  withhold  10 


percent  of  Interest  and  dividends  paid  to 
customers. 

The  banks  have  one  persuasive  point: 
nobody  likes  to  pay  taxes.  Their  propaganda 
Juggernaut  on  Congress,  fueled  by  hysteria 
and  fatoe  claims,  provides  "full  service"  to 
demagoguery.  More  than  200  congressmen 
have  been  stampeded  into  calling  for  the 
repeal  of  the  provision,  passed  last  year  as 
part  of  a  $98  billion  tax  measure. 

The  banks  have  been  astonishingly  suc- 
cessful at  depleting  themselves  as  hapless, 
helpless  and  technologically  Ul-equlpped  to 
withhold  10  percent  of  Investment  Income. 
They  have  told  customers  they  will  be  "pe- 
nalized" by  the  withholding  provision  and 
have  asked  depositors  to  lobby  legislators 
with  bank-provided  postcards. 

The  tactics  have  been  particularly  effec- 
tive among  older  bank  customers,  even 
though  the  current  law  specifically  exempts 
most  taxpayers  over  65.  According  to  the 
Treasury  Department,  86.7  percent  of  the 
elderly  population  will  be  exempt.  It  is  true 
that  over-65  taxpayers  must  file  for  exemp- 
tions, but  to  suggest  that  they  are  unable  or 
unwilling  to  do  so  demeans  older  Americans. 
Another  significant  statistic  is  that  the  2.7 
million  elderly  taxpayers  subject  to  with- 
holding earn  $48  billion  In  Interest  and  divi- 
dends each  year.  Large  depositors  share 
with  banks  an  antipathy  toward  giving 
Uncle  Sam  "a  float"  each  quarter.  Salaried 
workers  provide  the  government  such  a 
"float"  each  week  through  withholding. 

The  tactics  have  worked.  In  the  Massa- 
chusetts delegation,  for  instance.  Reps. 
Barney  Frank.  Edward  Bforkey,  Nicholas 
Mavroules,  Joe  Moakley  and  Oerry  Studds 
have  all  enlisted  in  the  bankers'  crusade 
against  the  Treasury.  The  five  have  cospon- 
sored  the  repeal  leglslaUon  filed  by  Rep. 
Norman  D' Amours  of  New  Hampshire. 

Congress  passed  the  measure  last  year, 
convinced  that  the  $16.5  biUion  in  revenues 
withholding  will  generate  in  the  next  five 
years  was  important  for  closing  future  defi- 
cits. The  legislation  addressed  the  fact  that 
many  people  don't  report  such  Income  and 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  doesn't  pursue 
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Since  1942,  most  companies  have  been  or- 
dered by  law  to  withhold  Uncle  Sam's  por- 
tion of  workers'  salaries.  The  companies 
don't  like  it.  The  workers  don't  like  it. 
Nobody  likes  taxes. 

The  banks,  starting  a  blizzard  of  post- 
cards, want  special  treatment.  Members  of 
Congress  should  not  be  intimidated.  They 
should  tell  banks  and  other  investment  in- 
stitutions that  they.  too.  have  a  duty  to 
Uncle  Sam. 

The  Banks  Discredit  Themselves 
The  nation's  banks  have  generated  a 
nasty  political  confronUtion  by  attacking 
the  plan  to  withhold  some  taxes  from  divi- 
dend and  Interest  payments.  Even  If  they 
win  the  battle  they  have  damaged  them- 
selves and  confidence  in  government. 

The  American  Bankers  Association  has 
whipped  up  fear  and  anger  among  small  de- 
positors and  investors,  in  a  campaign  all  too 
reminiscent  of  the  campaign  against  meas- 
ures to  re-balance  the  Social  Security 
system  last  year.  Local  bankers,  commonly 
the  most  trusted  figures  in  any  community, 
have  implied  that  Government  is  going  to 
steal  money  to  which  it  has  no  right.  The 
facts  are  otherwise:  the  withholding  would 
collect  taxes  that  are  being  illegally  evaded. 
The  A.B.A.'s  distortions  have  inspired  an 
angry,  anguished  protest  from  depositors. 
This  in  turn  has  provoked  a  counterattack. 


some  phases  of  which  may  be  equally  unfair 
and  f1aniffg*''g 

President  Reagan,  well  within  his  rights, 
has  abandoned  his  customary  reticence  and 
vowed  to  veto  any  bill  that  blocks  the  with- 
holding. He  fortified  the  threat  by  again 
hitting  the  banks  for  charging  excessive  in- 
terest rates. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee's  chair- 
man. Bob  Dole,  reacted  with  his  own  bucket 
of  mud.  He  arranged  for  a  quick  study  and 
puUic  hearing  to  publicize  the  low  rate  of 
Income  taxes  paid  by  banks.  He  tarnished 
the  effort  to  expand  the  International  Mon- 
etary Fund  by  Implying  that  It  was  merely  a 
favor  to  overextended  banks  Justifying  a 
further  increase  In  their  taxes.  Other  legis- 
lator proposed  stlffer  bank  regulation. 
Whatever  the  merits  of  these  critiques,  they 
hajtlly  gain  credibility  when  raised  in  such 
bitter  fashion. 

Reporters  looking  for  the  source  of  the 
banks'  apparent  strength  In  Congress  have 
focused,  naturally  enough,  on  the  $3  million 
in  political  contributions  by  banks  and 
other  financial  institutions  to  most  mem- 
bers of  Congress  over  the  last  two  years. 
And  a  staff  report  is  being  readied  by  the 
Senate's  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vestigations to  highlight  the  financial  risks 
that  banks  are  running  with  their  offshore 
activities  in  regulation  havens  like  Panama 
and  the  Cayman  Islands. 

Win  or  lose  the  battle  over  withholding, 
the  banks  are  unlikely  to  escape  unscathed. 
The  proper  regulation  and  taxing  of  them 
ought  to  be  discussed  in  a  calmer  atmos- 
phere, but  they  will  have  only  themselves  to 
blame  that  they  are  not.  And  if  the  banks 
should  win.  aU  taxpayers  will  lose.  If  those 
who  owe  taxes  on  investments  cannot  be 
made  to  pay  the  more  than  $3  billion 
they're  evading  each  year,  all  others  will 
have  to  pay  more  in  their  stead. 

[From  the  Sun,  Thursday.  Mar.  17, 19831 
Holding  the  Jobless  Hostage 


Senator  Robert  Kasten  could  hardly  have 
chosen  a  worse  vehicle  for  his  amendment 
to  free  bankers  from  the  chore  of  collecting 
taxes.  He  could  hardly  have  given  the  public 
a  less  attractive  picture  of  the  bankers,  and 
he  could  hardly  have  created  an  atmosphere 
more  likely  to  produce  close  scrutiny  of  the 
relatively  low  taxes  now  paid  by  banks. 

Mr.  Kasten  (R.  Wis.)  has  become  the 
banking  industry's  Senate  point  man  In  the 
effort  to  repeal  a  new  law  requiring  banks 
and  other  institutions  to  withhold  10  per- 
cent of  the  taxes  due  on  Interest  and  divi- 
dend payments.  But  he  Is  winning  few 
points  with  the  White  House  or  with  Senate 
Republican  leaders.  Mr.  Kasten  attached 
his  repeal  amendment  to  an  administration- 
backed  bill  to  help  the  unemployed.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  has  threatened  to  veto  it,  and 
the  fight  on  the  Senate  floor  has  delayed 
passage  of  the  jobs  bill  and  jeopardized  the 
continued  payment  of  benefits  in  27  states. 
What  a  fine  picture  that  makes!  Unemploy- 
ment benefite  held  hostage  by  a  measure  to 
benefit  bankers. 

Even  before  the  issue  hit  the  Senate  floor. 
Finance  Committee  Chairman  Robert  Dole, 
author  of  the  withholding  provision,  began 
to  talk  about  the  low  taxes  banks  now  pay. 
It  is  clear  he  will  look  more  closely  if  the 
repeal  effort  succeeds.  The  bankers,  and 
their  numerous  congressional  allies,  may  be 
buying  more  trouble  than  this  effort  is 
worth.  They  have  pitted  themselves  against 
a  pro-business  president,  whose  coattails 
probably  helped  Mr.  Kasten  get  elected  in 
1980,   and  against  a  powerful  committee 
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chairman  with  a  revenue-raising  Job  to  do— 
and  Important  turf  to  protect. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Kasten  does  not  present 
this  as  a  bankers'  issue,  although  banks  . 
have  launched  an  expensive  lobbying  cam- 
paign against  withholding.  Mr.  Kasten  says 
he  is  concerned  for  savers.  But  the  Treasury 
Department  has  calculated  that  there  would 
be  virtually  no  loss  of  compound  interest  or, 
at  worst,  it  would  be  negligible.  Federal  Re- 
serve Chairman  Paul  Volcker  also  says  he 
doesn't  think  the  measure  will  affect  the 
savings  rate.  So,  the  issue  really  does  seem 
to  be  the  banks  and  their  unhappiness  over 
the  tax  collection  job  they  must  perform  if 
they  don't  get  the  law  repealed  before  July 
1. 

Mr.  Kasten  has  a  chance  of  winning  In  the 
Senate  eventually,  but  his  repeal  measure 
may  never  get  out  of  the  House.  If  it  does. 
Mr.  Reagan  won't  sign  It.  So  supporters  of 
repeal  are  going  to  a  lot  of  trouble  for  what 
may  be  a  hollow  victory.  They  also  are  cre- 
ating the  impression  of  wealthy  bankers 
willing  to  throw  their  weight  and  money 
around  regardless  of  who  gets  hurt. 

the  bankehs'  curious  stratcgt 
The  banking  industry  has  been  going  out 
of  Its  way  to  give  substance  to  every  left- 
wing  caricature  of  bankers  put  in  print  since 
the  days  of  William  Jennings  Bryan.  Here  is 
old  moneybags  jingling  his  way  through  the 
halls  of  Congress,  not  giving  a  hoot  for  the 
jobless  or  homeless,  but  simply  intent  upon 
preserving  his  God-given  right  to  do  busi- 
ness in  the  way  he  sees  fit. 

The  banks'  latest  gambit— holding  urgent- 
ly needed  money  for  unemployment  bene- 
fits and  emergency  relief  hostage  to  the 
repeal  of  withholding  on  Interest  and  divi- 
dends—earned them  a  well-deserved  rebuke 
from  President  Reagan.  Noting  that  the 
banks'  campaign  has  greatly  distorted  the 
withholding  issue,  the  president  suggested 
that  "the  banking  industry  would  do  a  lot 
better  to  think  about  lowering  interest 
rates." 

We  can  think  of  other  more  substantial 
matters  for  the  banks  to  pursue  as  well.  The 
banks  do  not  have  a  large  stake  in  the  with- 
holding measure,  but  they  have  a  very  large 
stake  in  the  expansion  of  International 
Monetary  Fund  quotas.  This  measure  has 
been  in  trouble  because  it  has  been  widely— 
but  incorrectly— perceived  as  a  bail-out  for 
the  banks.  If  the  banks  really  want  to  do 
some  useful  lobbying,  tills  should  be  their 
target. 

What  can  be  motivating  this  misdirected 
campaign?  If  you  press  the  bankers  on  the 
subject,  you'll  get  a  lot  of  grossly  inflated 
estimates  of  overhead  costs.  How  can  it  be 
that  the  banks— which  can  provide  24-hour 
automated  teller  service,  give  you  an  instant 
reading  on,  or  switch  money  between,  any  of 
your  several  accounts,  and  provide  a  dally 
statement  of  transactions  arrayed  in  several 
dimensions— can't  deduct  10  percent  from 
your  accumulated  interest  when  they  send 
the  IRS  the  already-required  notice  of  that 
interest?  If  it's  so  hard,  why  aren't  the  bro- 
kers complaining? 

It  is  true  that  the  banks  have  sown  terror 
and  confusion  in  the  minds  of  many  of  their 
depositors.  But  that's  their  own  fault,  and 
they  had  best  set  about  trying  to  reeducate 
their  customers  to  the  fact  that  withholding 
will  impose  no  new  tax  or  serious  inconven- 
ience on  anyone. 

About  the  only  useful  thing  that  has  come 
out  of  this  debate  is  the  drawing  of  atten- 
Uon  to  the  fact  that  the  banks  hardly  pay 
any  taxes  at  aU.  That  piece  of  information 
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will  surely  be  useful  to  the  people  who  make 
tax  policy,  but  you  may  wonder  whether  the 
banks'  stockholders  feel  that  their  Interests 
have  been  weU  served  by  its  prominent  dis- 
closure. 

Nor  can  those  stockholders  be  pleaaed 
that  the  banks  have  now  managed  to  unite 
against  themselves  a  coalition  of  right  and 
left  prominently  led  by  President  Reagan 
and  Finance  Committee  Chairman  Bob 
Dole.  Is  there  no  one  one  in  the  industry 
with  enough  wit  to  see  what  the  banks  are 
doing  to  themselves? 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Mar. 

16. 1983] 

A  Tax  Rvokm  Wokth  KarafG 

If  there  was  ever  any  doubt  about  the  po- 
litical clout  of  the  American  banking  com- 
munity, it  should  be  quiclUy  put  to  rest  by 
the  remarkable  politi^  drama  now  taking 
place  in  Washington.  In  mounting  a  massive 
public  campaign  against  the  measure  en- 
acted by  Congress  last  yeair  requiring  10  per- 
cent withholding  on  interest  and  dividends 
beginning  July  1.  the  industry  has  delayed 
enactment  of  a  much-needed  Jobs  bill, 
risked  higher  federal  deficits,  and  directly 
challenged  the  authority  of  a  conservative 
President  who  under  most  circumstances 
would  be  a  logical  ally  of  financial  institu- 
tions. 

The  withholding  provision  was  passed  into 
law  last  year  as  part  of  the  (100  billion  tax 
reform  measure  designed  to  reduce  future 
budget  deficits. 

Withholding  was  but  a  small  part  of  that 
package.  But  it  was  seen  as  fair  and  useful 
because  it  addressed  the  issue  of  tax  cheat- 
ing: by  targeting  individuals  who  underre- 
port  interest  and  dividend  income.  The  US 
Treasury  contends  that  in  1981  alone  the 
government  lost  $8.3  billion  in  taxes  that 
should  have  been  collected  on  dividends  and 
interest  but  was  not  collected  because  the 
income  was  never  reported.  By  requiring  fi- 
nancial institutions  to  withhold  automati- 
cally 10  percent  on  such  income,  it  was  felt, 
much  greater  compliance  would  be  en- 
forced. 

Proponents  of  repeal  argue  that  the  with- 
holding measure  would  injure  millions  of  in- 
dividuals, discourage  savings  and  invest- 
ment, and  create  added  costs  for  banks.  But 
are  such  claims  valid?  Withholding  is  hardly 
a  novel  concept.  The  government  has  been 
withholding  tax  dollars  on  wages  and  sala- 
ries since  World  War  11. 

Further,  thanks  to  a  wide-ranging  number 
of  exemptions,  most  people  who  have  spe- 
cial need  for  the  interest  or  dividend  income 
would  be  exempt  from  withholding.  To 
mention  Just  a  few  exemptions:  persons  over 
65  years  of  age;  persons  whose  interest  is 
less  than  $150;  persons  whose  prior  year's 
tax  bill  was  less  than  $600.  Claiming  an  ex- 
emption is  also  easy.  A  person  would  merely 
fUe  a  W-6  form  once  for  each  institution- 
filling  in  name,  address,  social  security 
number,  and  account  number. 

In  reiotrd  to  operating  costs  for  the  finan- 
cial institutions,  the  Treasury  has  said  that 
It  would  allow  such  institutions  the  option 
of  withholding  taxes  on  money  market  ac- 
counts and  "super"  NOW  accounts  only 
once  a  year,  rather  than  monthly  or  quar- 
terly. That  option  already  applies  to  pass- 
book savings  accounts  and  interest-bearing 
checking  accounts.  Banks,  it  might  be  re- 
called, already  file  1099  forms  on  persons 
earning  interest  payments. 

Only  time  will  tell  whether  the  withhold- 
ing measure  creates  more  problems  than  it 
Is  intended  to  solve.  But  since  its  objective  is 


to  help  bring  about  greater  compliance  with 
the  tax  code,  and  to  reduce  deficits,  lawmak- 
ers would  do  well  to  go  ahead  with  the  plan 
as  scheduled.  If  withholding  proves  too  un- 
wieldy or  wasteful,  it  can  be  revoked  at  a 
later  time. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Thursday. 

Mar.  17, 1983] 

Trk  Bamks  Wn  THX  Wrong  One 

The  bankers'  lobby  scored  a  significant 
victory— Judged  by  whatever  peculiar  stand- 
ards guide  its  own  calculation  of  self-inter- 
est—by delaying  further  progress  on  the 
emergency  relief  and  jobs  bill.  It  hopes  to 
get  the  Senate  to  tack  on  an  amendment  re- 
pealing tax  withholding  on  interest  and  divi- 
dends. The  president  has  said  he  will  veto 
the  bill  if  the  amendment  is  included,  and 
this  might  cause  unemployment  benefits  to 
be  cut  off  temporarily  in  27  states. 

The  plight  of  the  unemployed  may  not  be 
of  major  concern  to  the  bankers.  But  you 
might  have  expected  that  many  of  the 
Democrats  who  helped  to  derail  the  Jobs 
measure  would  have  given  swift  i>assage  of 
Job  relief  clear  priority  over  the  dubious 
claims  of  the  bankers.  The  Democrats  will 
assure  you  that  their  action  had  nothing  to 
do  with  trying  to  embarrass  the  president 
by  making  him  veto  a  Jobs  bill.  No.  they, 
like  the  Republicans  who  Joined  them,  are 
simply  responding  to  the  outpouring  of 
"grass-roots"  concern  over  the  withholding 
rule. 

The  senators,  it  seems,  su^  pretty  naive. 
They  are  apparently  unable  to  distinguish 
between  a  thoughtful  letter  of  concern  writ- 
ten by  a  constituent  with  full  understanding 
of  the  facts  and  the  barrage  of  form  letters 
preprinted  (and  frequently  mailed)  by  the 
banks.  Perhaps  they  have  neglected  to 
study  the  type  of  misinformation  that  the 
banks  used  to  get  their  customers  to  sign 
the  forms.  "Congress  wants  a  piece  of  your 
savings,"  reads  one  representative  sample. 

They  should  ask  themselves  what  sort  of 
reaction  they  would  have  gotten  if  the 
banks  had  sent  out  a  more  accurate  notice. 
One,  perhaps,  that  assured  the  customer— 
truthfully— that  no  new  tax  was  involved, 
only  an  effort  to  help  the  government  col- 
lect its  taxes  efficiently.  The  notice  might 
also  have  observed  that,  in  most  cases,  the 
banks  already  had  all  the  necessary  infor- 
mation from  the  forms  they  now  file  with 
the  IRS,  and  that  withholding  would  save 
billions  of  dollars  for  the  government  and, 
hence,  for  the  honest  taxpayer. 

Other  fair  points  should  have  been  that 
depositors  with  relatively  large  accounts 
would  suffer  no  loss  of  Interest  because  they 
must  already  file  taxes  quarterly,  and  that 
for  small  depositors  the  compound  interest 
loss  from  withholding— if  any— would  be 
much  smaller  than  the  banks'  typical  serv- 
ice charge.  Finally,  the  banks  might  have 
assured  the  elderly  and  people  with  low  in- 
comes that  they  would  be  glad  to  help  them 
fill  out  the  simple  exemption  forms. 

Unfortunately,  the  banks  sent  out  quite  a 
different  kind  of  letter.  Rather  than  help- 
ing the  government  and  the  public  by  pre- 
paring for  withholding,  they  invested  their 
time  and  money  in  trying  to  prevent  it  from 
happening.  If  the  president  is  forced  to  veto 
the  Jobs  bUl— or  any  other  important  meas- 
ure—over the  withholding  Issue,  it  is  not  he 
but  the  banks  and  their  Senate  supporters 
who  will,  deservedly,  bear  the  blame. 

Mr.  DOLE.  But  I  would  also  suggest 
that  we  have  a  pretty  good  compro- 
mise and  I  do  not  want  to  get  off  the 


positive  here,  but  we  do  delay  until 
1987  withholding  on  interest  and  divi- 
dends, we  do  have  backup  withhold- 
ing: we  do  require  that  the  institution 
send  out  the  form  1099  in  first-class 
mail:  we  do  ask  the  IRS  to  do  a  better 
Job  of  matching.  We  recognize  we  are 
going  to  require  supplemental  appro- 
priations for  the  IRS,  and  they  are  to 
submit  a  report  by  June  15  on  a  neces- 
sary supplemental.  There  will  be 
stricter  pay  or  penalties  and  those  are 
outlined,  and  there  is  a  fraud  penalty 
of  $1,000,  civil  fraud  penalty  applying 
to  individuals  who  willfully  attempt  to 
evade  or  avoid  income  tax  on  interest 
or  dividends  or  patronage  dividends.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  brief  de- 
scription of  the  compromise  prepared 
by  the  staff  of  the  Finance  Conunittee 
be  made  a  part  of  the  Record.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  prepared  to  yield  the 
floor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Proposal  To  Delay  WrrHHOLDtNC  During 
Test  Period  roa  Alternative  Compliance 
Measitres 

1.  Delay  Until  1987.  Mandatory  withhold- 
ing on  interest,  dividends,  and  patronage 
dividends  will  commence  on  July  1,  1987  if 
1985  compliance  rate  for  individuals  is  certi- 
fied by  GAO  as  being  less  than  95  percent, 
and  Congress  approves  resolution  agreeing 
with  GAO  findings.  If  OAO  report  is  not  ap- 
proved by  April  1,  1987,  GAO  will  continue 
to  study  1985  compliance  data  and  submit 
second  report  one  year  later.  If  Congress  ap- 
proves the  second  report  by  April  1,  1988, 
mandatory  withholding  will  commence  on 
July  1,  1988. 

2.  Back-up  Withholding.  Present  law  back- 
up withholding  will  be  expanded  to  apply  to 
interest,  dividends,  and  patronage  dividends 
at  a  20  percent  rate  and  to  include  the  fol- 
lowing cases:  unlawful  failure  to  file  prior 
year  return  or  unlawful  prior  year  under- 
reporting of  interest,  dividend,  or  patronage 
dividend  income  by  a  at  least  (SO. 

IRS  will  provide  notice  and  opportunity  to 
correct  or  clear  up,  prior  to  commencement 
of  back-up  withholding.  Back-up  withhold- 
ing wUl  stop  when  taxpayer  corrects,  or  in 
hardship  cases  where  IRS  determines  tax- 
payer misconduct  is  not  likely  to  be  repeat- 
ed. Treasury  may  require  payors  to  validate 
taxpayer  identification  numbers  against  an 
IRS  list  to  insure  that  the  numbers  are  cor- 
rect, and  to  notify  payors  of  cases  where 
back-up  withholding  is  required. 

3.  Return  Format.  Copies  of  1099  informa- 
tion reports  will  be  required  to  be  delivered 
to  the  taxpayer  by  first  class  mall  in  official 
form  and  attached  by  the  taxpayer  to  his 
tax  return.  Magnetic  tape  filing  will  be  re- 
quired, with  one-year  waiver  authority  for 
hardship. 

4.  IRS  Matching.  The  IRS  wlU  be  required 
to  implement  a  faster  program  for  matching 
interest  information  returns  with  tax  re- 
turns in  order  to  have  current  information 
for  the  back-up  withholding  system. 

5.  IRS  Supplemental  Appropriations. 
Treasury  will  submit  a  report  by  June  15, 
1983,  on  necessary  supplemental  appropria- 
tions to  accelerate  the  matching  program, 
set  up  a  taxpayer  identification  number  val- 
idation procedure,  implement  back-up  with- 
holding, and  enforce  payor  penalties. 


6.  Stricter  Payor  Penalties: 

a.  A  negligence  penalty  (the  greater  of  (60 
or  5  percent  of  the  amount  required  to  be 
reported)  will  apply  to  payors  who  do  not 
provide  a  correct  taxpayer  identification 
number.  The  penalty  will  not  be  imposed  if 
the  reported  taxpayer  identification  number 
is  the  same  as  that  provided  to  payor  by  ac- 
count holder  in  sworn  statement.  Increased 
penalties  (the  greater  of  (100  or  10  percent 
of  the  amount  required  to  be  reported)  will 
apply  in  cases  of  gross  negligence. 

b.  A  no-fault  penalty  (the  greater  of  (100 
or  7.5  percent  of  the  amount  required  to  be 
reported)  will  apply  to  payors  who  do  not 
file  an  information  return,  with  penalties 
doubled  In  cases  where  the  payor  faUs  to 
file  a  large  number  or  percentage  of  infor- 
mation returns. 

c.  A  minimum  penalty  ((100)  will  apply  to 
payors  who  do  not  Impose  back-up  with- 
holding when  required. 

7.  Fraud  Penalty.  A  (1,000  civil  fraud  pen- 
alty will  apply  to  individuals  who  willlngful- 
ly  attempt  to  evade  or  avoid  income  tax  on 
interest,  dividends,  or  patronage  dividends. 

Several  Semators  addressed  the 
Chair.  ,^     ^ 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President, 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President, 
does  the  motion  to  recommit  violate 
section  311  of  PubUc  Law  93-344  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  because 
it  breaches  the  established  revenue 
floor. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Chair  rules 


Mr.  DANPORTH.  I  have  not  asked 
for  a  ruling,  I  have  made  an  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  has  the 
Senator  asked  for  a  ruling  of  the 
Chair? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is 
just  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  do  not  now  seek  rec- 
ognition.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It 
does. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
were  to  raise  the  point  of  order,  subse- 
quent to  raising  the  point  of  order  and 
before  the  Chair  rules,  would  it  be  in 
order  for  another  Senator  to  move  to 
waive  the  application  of  the  Budget 
Act? 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     It 

would. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Would  that 
motion  be  debatable?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It 
would. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  my  understanding  that  such  a 
motion  would  be  made  and  I  would 
intend  to  debate  that  motion  and  then 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  that 
motion.  ,  ^     , 

At  this  point  I  raise  the  point  of 
order  that  the  motion  to  recommit  vio- 
lates section  311  of  Public  Law  93-344 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  be- 
cause it  breaches  the  established  reve- 
nue floor. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  lnUssouri  indicated  to  me 
that  he  intended  to  make  this  point. 
Indeed  I  have  indicated  to  him  that  I 
will  make  the  motion  I  am  about  to 
make.  I  have  also  advised  the  minority 
leader  of  this  situation  so  I  hope  no 
Senator  is  taken  by  surprise. 

Indeed  I  believe  the  Chair  is  correct 
in  response  to  the  parliamentary  in- 
quiry that  absent  a  waiver  this  would 
violate  the  provisions  of  the  Budget 
Act  but  the  Budget  Act  makes  a  provi- 
sion for  the  Senate's  dealing  with 
these  matters  notwithstanding.  Mr. 
President,  I  believe  this  is  such  an  oc- 
casion and  in  order  to  effectuate  what 
is  the  clear  will  and  desire  of  this 
Senate  I  now  move  to  waive  any  provi- 
sion of  titles  III  and  IV  of  Public  Law 
93-344  with  regard  to  all  the  pending 
motions  and  amendments. 

Mr.  DANFORTH  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President, 
before  the  Chair  puts  that  motion  to 
the  Senate  I  would  like  to  speak  rela- 
tive to  the  motion— not  for  long,  but 
simply  to  present  to  the  Senate  my 
views  of  the  seriousness  of  what  has 
been  going  on  for  the  last  2  days  in 
the  Senate.  Indeed,  I  beUeve,  Mr. 
President,  that  these  have  been  2 
black  days  for  the  Senate. 

First  of  all.  let  me  say  that,  unlike 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  I  would 
view  the  so-called  compromise  as  being 
pretty  close  to  a  total  victory  for  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  and  I  compli- 
ment the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  on 
his  victory.  He  has  fought  this  battle 
very  long  and  very  hard,  and  he  has 
prevailed  against  tremendous  opposi- 
tion. He  has  prevailed  against  opposi- 
tion of  the  White  House  and  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  leadership  of  the  Senate. 
He  has  prevailed  to  the  point  of  even 
winning  by  a  substantial  margin  on  de- 
feating a  motion  to  adjourn  yesterday 
which  traditionally.  I  think,  would  be 
viewed  as  simply  a  leadership  preroga- 
tive. He  prevaUed.  He  won.  This  Is  a 
loajor  victory  for  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  and  it  is  a  major  victory  for 
the  American  Bankers  Association  and 
it  is  a  major  victory  for  other  organi- 
zations which  were  mobilized  very  ef- 
fectively for  the  repeal  of  withholding 
on  interest  and  dividends. 

During  the  past  niuii'ofcf  of  weeks 
while  this  issue  has  raged  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  it  has  been  clear  that 
there  has  been  a  great  amount  of  ani- 
mosity and  bitterness  that  has  been  di- 
rected back  and  forth  from  one  group 
to  another.  I  have  felt  very  strongly 
on  this  issue,  as  I  am  about  to  explain, 
but  I  do  want  to  assure  the  Senate  and 
anyone  else  who  cares  to  know  that  I 
bear  no  animosity  whatever  toward 
the  American  Bankers  Association  or 
individual  banks  or  individual  bankers. 
My  hope  is  that  once  we  dispose  of 


this  issue  we  can  put  it  behind  us  and 
let  any  talk  of  retaliation,  any  talk  of 
vindictiveness,  be  forgotten.  We  are  , 
going  to  have  to  work  together  for  the 
health   of   this   coimtry,   and   if   we 
decide  that  this  has  to  be  the  time  to  • 
take  it  out  on  the  banks,  either  in  tax 
legislation  or  anything  else,  I  would 
hope  we  would  recognize  that  many  of  , 
our  banks  are  in  trouble  right  now. 
For  the  goixl  of  the  country,  we  must 
make  it  possible  for  them  to  survive. 

Furthermore,  Senator  Kaster  and 
the  banks  and  everyone  else  who  has 
participated  in  this  great  effort  have 
simply  exercised  their  right  and  abili- 
ty to  speak  out.  It  is  no  crime  in  this 
country  to  lobby  the  Congress  or  to 
run  ads  in  newspapers— even  if  those 
ads  are  not  as  accurate  or  as  fair  as 
some  of  us  would  hope  they  would 
have  been.  So  I  would  hope  we  could 
put  the  animosity  and  the  bitterness 
behind  us  and  move  on  to  other  things 
once  we  resolve  this  issue. 

ISx.  President,  I  would  like  to  talk 
about  what  I  really  think  is  a  big  issue 
and  the  big  issue  Is  related  to  whether 
or  not  we  waive  the  budget.  The  big 
issue  is  whether  or  not  we  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  have 
the  will  to  fight  the  battle  of  the 
budget. 

I  had  an  interesting  experience  in 
the  city  of  St.  Louis  maybe  a  month 
ago.  I  was  driving  along  in  the  car  lis- 
tening to  the  radio  and  some  repre- 
sentatives of  the  savings  and  loan  in- 
dustry were  on  the  radio  in  a  caU-in 
program.  They  spent  maybe  20  min- 
utes talking  about  withholding  and 
presenting  their  views  of  why  with- 
holding was  a  terrible  thing  and  why 
they  were  for  repeal  of  withholding. 

Then  a  question  came  in  that  had  to 
do  with  the  fu^%  of  the  economy  and 
the  future  ol^terest  rates  and  the 
future  of  inflation.  The  same  people 
who  were  talking  about  repealing 
withholding  then  went  on  to  say, 
"Well,  the  answer  to  that  question, 
the  answer  to  the  question  about  the 
future  of  the  economy  Is  whether  or 
not  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  the  will  to  fight  the  battle  of  the 
budget." 

I  thought  to  myself:  what  a  ridicu- 
lous irony  this  is,  to  spend  20  minutes 
attacking  withholding  on  interest  and 
individuals  and  dividends  and  then  to 
talk  about  the  will  of  the  Congress 
and  whether  or  not  we  have  the  will  to 
fight  the  battle  of  the  budget. 

Mr.  President,  the  answer  to  the 
question  of  whether  we  have  the  will 
to  fight  the  battle  of  the  budget  is 
being  answered.  It  is  about  to  be  an- 
swered. And  the  answer  that  we  are 
giving  in  a  resounding  fashion  from 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  is,  "No,  we  do 
not  have  the  will.  No,  we  do  not  have 
the  will  to  fight  the  battle  of  the 
budget.  When  push  comes  to  shove,  we 
will  not  do  it.  We  cannot  do  it." 
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And  that  is  what  this  issue  is  aU 
about  Why  do  we  have  withholding? 
Why  was  it  passed  into  law?  Why  was 
it  included  in  the  Tax  Act  which  we 
passed  last  year?  Because  any  of  lis 
like  it?  Because  any  of  us  are  enthusi- 
astic about  it?  No.  Nobody  really  likes 
withholding  or  wants  withholding,  but 
we  had  a  Job  to  do  last  year.  We  had  a 
Job  to  do  in  response  to  a  budget  reso- 
lution which  was  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress in  order  to  reduce  the  size  of  the 
deficit.  Part  of  reducing  the  deficit 
was  a  requirement  that  the  Finance 
Committee  and  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  had  to  come  up  with  $98 
billion  of  revenue  savings. 

We  reasoned  in  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee that  instead  of  raising  taxes  we 
preferred  to  go  the  route  of  better 
compliance.  And  the  heart  of  that  was 
withholding.  The  biggest  single  item 
in  last  year's  tax  bill  was  withholding 
on  interest  and  dividends.  Withhold- 
ing was  part  of  the  budget  process.  It 
was  part  of  the  major  reduction  in  the 
size  of  the  deficit  which  we  agreed  to 
Just  last  summer.  And  now  we  are 
shooting  a  hole  in  it.  Tes,  the  hole  is 
smaller  with  the  proposed  modifica- 
tion to  the  Kasten  amendment  than  it 
would  have  been  with  the  original 
Kasten  amendment,  but  the  principle 
is  still  there. 

We  are  losing,  over  a  5-year  period  of 
time.  $5.2  billion  of  revenue.  And  who 
are  we  losing  it  to.  Mr.  President?  We 
are  losing  It  to  people  who  cheat  on 
their  taxes— $5.2  billion  over  a  5-year 
period  of  time  to  tax  cheats. 

Mr.  President,  the  reason  we  are 
losing  it  is  that  an  enormously  effec- 
tive campaign  has  been  waged  by  the 
banks,  an  enormously  effective  cam- 
paign of  writing  letters  and  ginning  up 
public  opposition  to  withholding  with 
newspaper  ads.  And  it  was  very,  very 
successful. 

What  we  are  seeing  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  and  what  we  will  see 
in  the  House  is  when  a  letter  writing 
campaign  is  ginned  up,  when  a  news- 
paper ad  campaign  is  ginned  up.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  crumble  like  cookies.  And  that 
is  what  we  are  doing.  We  are  cnun- 
bllng  like  cookies.  We  are  saying.  "We 
Just  cannot  face  that  pressure.  We  Just 
cannot  deal  with  that  pressure.  We 
have  received  too  much  mall  on  the 
subject." 

Now,  what  we  do  when  we  put  to- 
gether budget  resolutions  is  to  pack- 
age a  lot  of  unpopular  specific  meas- 
ures. We  put  together  in  a  package 
each  of  the  items  that  we  know  are 
probably  going  to  be  unpopular  and 
lose  in  and  of  themselves,  but  we  put 
them  together  because  a  larger  Job 
has  to  be  done. 

What  we  are  seeing  now  is  that  If  in- 
terest groups  target  each  component 
part  of  an  unpopular  package,  they 
can  destroy  the  package.  And  that  is 
exactly  what  is  happening  right  now. 


This  Is  a  model.  BCr.  President,  this 
is  a  model  of  how  other  Interest 
groups  can  handle  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  effectively.  If  we  do  it  in 
this  case— and  we  are  going  to  do  it  in 
this  case,  give  in  to  the  banks— then 
who  Is  next?  Walters  and  waitresses? 
That  is  unpopular.  Waitresses  in 
Springfield.  Mo.,  have  already  present- 
ed my  office  with  petitions  to  do  away 
with  reporting  of  tips.  That  is  a  very 
unpopular  thing.  All  right,  should  we 
take  that  on  now?  Send  in  the  mall. 
Get  your  customers  to  present  cou- 
pons. When  you  present  them  with 
their  bill,  present  them  with  a  little 
coupon  to  send  in.  That  would  be  a 
tremendous  campaign  with  thousands 
of  pieces  of  correspondence  coming  In. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  yield? 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Not  yet. 

(Mr.  CHAFEE  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  an- 
other way  of  characterizing  the  issue 
before  us  is.  what  is  our  threshold  of 
[>aln?  What  is  the  threshold  of  pain  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  in 
dealing  with  the  problem  of  the 
budget?  I  submit  that  the  best  meas- 
ure of  that  threshold  of  pain  is  the 
repeal  of  withholding  on  interest  and 
dividends.  And  when  we  repeal  it.  or 
virtually  repeal  it  in  the  modified 
Kasten  amendment,  the  effect  of  that 
is  to  demonstrate  that  our  threshold 
of  pain  as  a  people  for  dealing  with 
the  problem  of  the  budget^  very,  very 
low  indeed. 

We  say  thft  the  American  people 
are  up  in  arms  because  they  would 
suffer  pain  from  withholding.  The  av- 
erage person,  we  say,  would  be  hurt  by 
withholding  on  interest  and  dividends. 
How  so?  How  much?  the  compounding 
effect  on  interest.  It  was  said  they 
would  lose  the  compounding  effect  on 
interest.  That  was  in  the  original  form 
of  the  bill.  That  has  been  changed. 
Now  there  is  virtually  no  effect  on 
compounding  of  interest. 

But  even  in  the  hey  day  of  withhold- 
ing on  interest  and  dividends,  here  was 
the  argument  as  I  understand  it.  If 
you  have  a  hypothetical  case  of 
$10,000  deposited  at  10-percent  inter- 
est, that  produces  a  thousand  dollars 
of  income.  Ten  percent  withholding  of 
the  thousand  dollars  is  $100.  if  it 
would  occur  over  the  whole  period  of 
the  year.  But  it  does  not.  It  occurs 
spread  over  the  year.  So  that  might 
equal  $50  of  withholding,  paying  10- 
percent  interest,  5  bucks  before  taxes; 
after  taxes,  maybe  $3  of  lost  income. 

And  people,  said,  "Isn't  that  terri- 
ble? What  a  sacrifice— $3.  How  could 
we  expect  people  to  do  that?  It  Is  not 
fair." 

Then  we  said.  "Why.  it  is  a  terrible 
paperwork  burden  to  thrust  that  on 
the  American  people."  Paperwork 
burden— the  W-6  form.  A  half  a  page 
long:  name,  address,  social  security 
number,  bank  account  number,  and 


date.  PH>erwork  burden.  And  on  the 
compounding  Issue,  we  even  fixed 
that— year-end  withholding. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  not  wllliiig  to  file  a 
half  a  page  form  because  their  country 
is  in  trouble,  what  are  they  willing  to 
do?  If  they  are  not  willing  to  part  with 
a  few  pennies  because  their  country  is 
in  trouble,  what  are  they  willing  to  do? 
I  remember  that  great  famous  state- 
ment of  President  Kennedy  at  his  in- 
auguration about  asking  what  you  can 
do  for  your  country.  By  golly,  if  any- 
body asks  you  to  do  suiythlng  at  all. 
the  response  is.  "Oh,  that  Is  an  Incon- 
venience; oh.  that  is  too  much  pain.  I 
want  mine  and  I  want  It  now."  And 
that  Is  the  kind  of  pressure  we  have 
been  feeling. 

The  level  of  pain  is  zero.  The  will  to 
fight  the  battle  of  the  budget  is  zero. 
Let  us  face  up  to  reality  right  now. 

Mr.  President,  what  we  have  in  this 
country  is  a  Congress  of  the  United 
States  listening  too  attentively  to  the 
voice  of  the  public. 

Somebody  once  told  me  that  in  the 
first  Nixon  administration,  there  were 
two  priorities.  The  first  priority  was  to 
win  reelection  and  the  second  priority 
was  not  to  let  anything  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  first  priority.  [Laughter.] 

Can  that  not  be  said  about  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States? 

This  is  government  by  applause 
meter— every  issue  and  every  subissue 
being  applauded  or  booed.  How  do  we 
save  our  skins? 

Mr.  President,  I  Just  ask  the  ques- 
tion. Is  that  what  we  want  of  America? 
Is  that  what  we  want  of  our  politi- 
cians? Is  that  what  we  want  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States?  That 
kind  of  timidity,  that  kind  of  hyper- 
sensitivity? The  horror  of  doing  any- 
thing unpopular,  the  horror  of  inflict- 
ing any  pain  at  all?  Is  that  what  we 
want?  Because  if  it  is.  let  us  Just  resign 
ourselves  to  the  fact  that  we  are 
facing  a  $200  biUlon  deficit  this  year 
and  next  year  and  on  and  on  and  on. 
If  we  cannot  solve  this  problem,  how 
are  we  going  to  take  on  medicare,  for 
example? 

We  think  we  are  great  statesmen. 
Social  security?  Oh.  how  hard  that 
was!  It  sure  was.  This  is  one  Senator 
who  almost  lost  an  election  because  he 
said.  "We  have  a  problem  in  social  se- 
curity." People  did  not  want  to  hear 
that.  For  6  months  we  put  off  the 
COLA  adjustment.  Great  statesmen? 

Mr.  President,  in  a  few  weeks,  that 
talk  show  in  St.  Louis  will  be  heard 
again  and  it  will  be  heard  throughout 
the  country.  You  will  hear  it  from 
those  in  our  financial  institutions.  I 
want  to  say  again  I  bear  them  no  ill- 
will.  There  is  not  a  trace  of  vlndlctlve- 
ness  in  me,  there  truly  is  not.  But 
what  do  you  think  those  in  the  finan- 
cial community  who  have  fought  with- 
holding on  interest  and  dividends  will 


say  when  asked.  "Why  are  interest 
rates  high?"  They  will  say.  "Interest 
rates  depend  on  the  will  of  Congress." 
All  I  can  say  to  those  people  Is. 
"Please  spare  us  the  sermons." 

Mr.  President,  we  will  have  high  in- 
terest rates  because  we  will  have  the 
deficits.  We  will  have  big  deficits  be- 
cause we  lack  the  will  to  do  otherwise. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays   on   the   motion   to   waive   the 

Budget  Act.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  (wdered. 
Mr.  DiCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  compliment  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  for  bringing  out  something 
that  I  think  is  appropriate  in  this 
debate  and.  as  we  have  seen.  In  many 
issues  that  are  brought  before  this 
body. 

I  probably  will  not  vote  to  waive  the 
Budget  Act,  but  I  am  afraid  it  may  not 
be  for  the  same  reason.  I  think  that  a 
little  history  is  important  here.  Why 
are  we  under  the  pressure  we  are 
under  to  repeal  this?  Why  are  we 
going  to  be  under  the  pressure  we  may 
be  under,  as  the  Senator  from  Missou- 
ri points  out,  to  change  the  withhold- 
ing on  the  tips  of  waitresses  and  wait- 
ers and  other  things  that  were  passed 
in  the  last  Congress? 

I  look  at  it  a  little  differently.  I 
think  that  what  has  happened  is  that 
the  Ekjonomic  Recovery  Act  that  this 
Senator  happened  to  vote  for  in  the 
first  year  of  this  administration  has 
not  proven  to  be  very  successful. 

If  we  look  at  President  Carter's  last 
year,  I  think  the  deficit  was  some- 
where in  the  neighborhood  of  $60  bil- 
lion, which  was  intolerable,  we  were 
told,  and  this  Senator  agreed. 

Then  we  came  along  with  this  new 
approach,  the  Kemp-Roth  approach, 
and  that  is  going  to  save  us  all  and  we 
are  going  to  have  lower  deficits.  We 
are  going  to  have  a  balanced  budget  by 
1983.  Remember?  Then  It  slipped  to 
1984. 

This  Senator  said.  "Sure,  give  the 
new  President  and  the  administration 
the  opportunity  to  see  if  this  program 
works." 

We  adopted  it  but  it  has  not  worked. 
Some  of  us  hcve  tried  hard  to  meet 
that  threshold  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri talked  about  and  we  voted  for 
not  going  through  with  that  total  tax 
program,  particularly  in  the  third 
year. 

It  seems  to  me  that  some  have  come 
forward  and  said.  "Maybe  it  is  time." 
as  the  Senator  from  Missouri  has  said, 
"to  pay  the  pain  and  the  suffering."  It 
is  always  difficult  to  vote  to  take  away 
a  tax  cut  that  is  already  part  of  the 
law. 

But  that  is  where  the  mistake  is,  not 
this  effort,  because  this  body  and  this 
type  of  government  is  alwajrs  going  to 
be  subject  to  those  pressures.  We  all 


know  that,  and  I  do  not  think  It  is 
quite  so  bad.  It  always  depends  on 
which  side  of  the  pressure  you  are  on. 
But  you  have  to  have  a  stomach  for 
this  Job.  there  is  no  question  about 
that.  What  really  is  too  bad  is  that  we 
do  not  have  the  stomach  to  admit 
when  an  economic  program  is  not 
working  and  make  modifications  to  at- 
tempt to  make  it  work. 

That  is  what  I  wish  we  could  still  do 
before  we  really  endorse  and  put  our 
arms  around  the  next  10  years  of  defi- 
cits over  $100  billion  a  year,  and  that 
is  what  this  Senator  believes  is  in  the 
future  for  this  country  If  we  do  not  do 
something  about  this  eiX>nomlc  pro- 
gram we  are  faced  with  today. 
Mr.  MELCHER  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  the 
questions  raised  by  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  was  a  very  thoughtful  pres- 
entation to  the  Senate. 

Concerning  high  interest  rates  and 
the  booming  deficits  is  very  pertinent 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  addressed  in  terms  of  this  pro- 
posal of  repealing  the  withholding  tax 
on  dividends  and  interest.  But  it  ought 
to  be  done  in  a  logical  way. 

If  we  are  going  to  talk  about  the  def- 
icit of  $200  billion  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  and  perhaps  $200  billion  if 
we  do  not  take  some  decisive  action  in 
Congress,  perhaps  $200  bUlion  for  the 
next  fiscal  year.  It  \s  certainly  a  stag- 
gering simi.  but  what  we  are  talking 
about.  Apparently,  from  the  last  sug- 
gestions or  estimates  of  the  Treasury 
Department  is  about  $1  billion  in  this 
fiscal  year  of  lost  revenue  and  about 
$1.8  billion  In  lost  revenue  for  each  of 
the  succeeding  5  fiscal  years. 

That  is  a  big  enough  amount.  I  am 
not  saying  those  are  small  amounts. 
They  are  pretty  large  amounts. 

But  I  think  what  we  ought  to  recog- 
nize is.  first  of  all.  that  the  estimate  of 
the  Treasury  Department  when  they 
gave  their  estimate  for  OMB  and  the 
President's  budget  had  that  figure  at 
about  $27  billion  over  the  next  5  fiscal 
years.  Then  they  revised  it  again  and 
have  revised  it  again.  The  last  revision 
of  their  estimate  that  I  have  seen  was 
as  of  April  12,  and  they  said,  instead  of 
about  $27  billion,  because  of  changes 
in  the  procedures  of  collection  and  be- 
cause of  the  proposal  in  the  Senate  for 
the  repeal  being  different  than  they 
had  anticipated,  it  would  be  $10  bil- 
lion. It  is  down  from  $27  billion  to  $10 
billion  for  the  5  fiscal  years. 

Really,  more  than  that.  It  is  for  the 
remainder  of  this  fiscal  year  and  then 
for  the  next  5  fiscal  years. 

That  is  a  rather  dramatic  shift. 
What  we  should  know  first  of  all  is 
that  probably  their  figure  of  $10  bil- 
lion is  not  acciu^te  anyway. 

Their  first  estimate  was  not  accu- 
rate, the  second  one  was  not  acciu^te 
and.  probably,  this  one  is  not  accurate. 


Why?  Because  in  the  law  that  passed 
as  part  of  the  1982  tax  act.  in  the  glow 
of  thinking,  we  are  going  to  raise  that 
$90  billion  of  additional  revenue  that 
we  set  as  our  goal,  we  got  some  inflat- 
ed figuj-es  from  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment of  what  revenue  would  actually 
be  raised. 

In  this  particular  instance,  raising 
additional  revenue  for  the  Treasury  by 
this  provision  of  withholding  the  taxes 
due  on  interest  and  dividends  has 
never  really  taken  into  consideration 
what  individual  taxpayers  will  do;  75 
percent  of  the  taxpayers  that  are  on 
withholding  from  their  wages  and  sal- 
aries, as  all  of  us  are.  overpay.  That  in- 
formation comes  from  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury;  75  percent  pay  more 
than  is  due.  So  they  file  to  get  it  back. 
What  is  an  individual  taxpayer,  who 
is  already  on  withholding  from  salary 
or  wages,  going  to  do  with  this  provi- 
sion in  effect,  if  it  were  in  effect  on 
July  1?  They  should  readjust  the  tax 
that  is  being  withheld.  Why  would 
that  not  happen?  I  guess  the  Treasury 
would  contemplate  that  people  are 
happy  to  have  more  withheld  than  is 
due  and  so  they  would  Just  have  an- 
other chunk  withheld.  The  Treasury 
would  get  that  collected  early  and 
then,  presumably,  iieople  will  file  to 
get  it  back. 

I  think  also  Treasiury  knows  that 
would  happen:  That  some  of  the 
money  that  is  withheld,  even  though 
it  should  not  really  be  withheld  and 
the  taxpayer  does  not  owe  it,  would 
not  be  filed  for.  J4aybe  our  children 
would  not  fill  out  the  form  to  exempt 
them,  or  their  savings  accounts,  from 
being  taxed,  or  taxes  withheld  on  it. 
Since  it  was  a  small  amount,  probably 
they  would  not  file  to  get  it  back. 
Well,  we  pick  up  some  revenue  we 
would  not  have  gotten  otherwise. 

We  have  had  presented  as  the  argu- 
ment for  this  in  the  Senate  during  the 
past  several  weeks,  for  the  withhold- 
ing of  taxes  on  savings  and  interest. 
that  we  are  going  to  catch  the  cheat- 
ers. There  are  a  lot  of  them.  Treasury 
tells  us.  So,  if  we  withhold  10  percent 
from  somebody  who  is  cheating,  the 
chances  are— they  have  a  psychologi- 
cal term  for  it  that  does  not  ring  a  bell 
with  me,  but  they  use  it.  The  chances 
are,  they  say,  that  that  will  cause  a 
cheater  then  to  fill  out  his  tax  return 
honestly. 

I  am  all  for  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment conceiving  ways,  psychologically, 
of  catching  cheaters.  I  would  not  hold 
my  breath  until  I  see  that  that  really 
happens,  because  I  think  somebody 
who  is  deliberately  cheating  will  have 
the  10  percent  withheld  on  the  savings 
and  dividends  and  then  will  cheat  on 
the  rest  of  it.  if  that  is  their  intention. 
So  it  does  not  really  ring  true  with  me 
that  this  is  likely  to  bring  in  additional 
revenue  that  would  not  otherwise 
have  been  received. 
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It  caiues  me  and,  I  suspect,  every 
one  of  us  to  think,  well,  why  not  use 
the  lOiM  fonns,  which  are,  after  all, 
the  forms  required  by  IRS  for  the 
filing  by  the  savings  institutions— the 
banks  or  the  savings  and  loans  or  the 
credit  unions.  This  form  shows  how 
much  interest  was  paid  to  an  individ- 
ual taxpayer.  Why  not  use  those, 
check  those  and  then,  checking  those 
against  the  tax  returns,  see  who  did 
not  pay  any  taxes? 

Look  at  them,  those  who  did  not  file 
a  return— look  at  them  in  particular, 
because  they  have  a  social  security 
number  and  we  can  look  them  up. 

Then,  second.  If  they  did  fUe  a  tax 
return  but  are  not  paying  their  full  ob- 
ligation in  taxes,  see  whether  they 
paid  those  on  interest  and  dividends. 
That  thought  has  occurred  to  every 
one  of  us,  I  am  sure.  I  think  it  has  oc- 
curred to  all  the  taxpayers,  too. 

I  think  that  thought  has  occurred  to 
all  the  taxpayers  who  are  paying  their 
legitimate  taxes  and  now  they  are  in- 
formed, through  these  notices  they 
get  from  their  savings  institutions  or 
from  the  IRS  itself,  that  there  are 
going  to  be  taxes  withheld  on  their 
savings  account.  They  think,  oh,  my 
gosh,  another  procedure  that  we  shall 
have  to  follow  and  another  method  of 
collecting  taxes. 

What  they  are  saying  to  us  in  their 
letters  is  that  they  object  to  it  because 
they  do  not  believe  that  it  is  going  to 
catch  anybody.  They  believe  that 
mechanism  is  already  there  in  the 
1099  form  and  that  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  has  that  available  to  them 
and  why  not  use  them  to  collect  those 
who  are  not  paying  their  just  taxes? 

What  is  going  to  happen  with  this 
bill  that  we  are  working  on  today?  It  is 
going  to  go  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives after  it  is  passed  here.  Then  it  is 
going  to  be  referred  to  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  The  bUl 
has  already  been  declared  by  members 
of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee as  being  a  bill  that  they  have 
grave  doubts  about  the  content  of  and 
need  of.  I  am  speaking  of  the  reciproc- 
ity bill.  After  all,  that  is  what  we  are 
passing.  So  they  are  wondering  wheth- 
er they  should  be  taking  up  this  bill. 

The  chairman  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  has  stated  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  and  to  others  that,  indeed, 
he  wiU  hold  hearings  on  the  bill.  That 
is  on  the  reciprocity  bill.  He  has  also 
stated  that  he  does  not  particularly 
like  the  bill.  Others  on  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  are  won- 
dering what  the  Senate  is  doing  in  this 
trade  reciprocity  bill  and  why  the 
Senate  is  even  originating  it  and  send- 
ing it  over  to  the  House. 

On  the  withholding  tax  provision  of 
this  amendment,  what  is  going  to 
happen  to  that  in  the  House?  There 
have  been  no  hearings  on  it  in  the 
House.  The  chairman  of  the  House 


WajTB  and  Means  Committee  will  hold 
hearings  if  he  cares  to.  He  has  not 
cared  to  so  far.  He  may  not  want  to 
hold  hearings.  What  does  that  mean 
to  us,  then?  Of  the  various  hearings 
held  on  this  question  of  withholding,  I 
think  it  is  fair  tp  say  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  the  entire  membership 
will  say,  let  us  hold  a  hearing  on  a  bill 
that  originates  in  the  House.  That  is 
the  usual  procedure,  the  one  the  Con- 
stitution calls  for.  So  what  action  we 
take  here  on  this  biU  and  on  this 
amendment  may  have  little  conse- 
quence in  the  long  run  as  far  as  the 
House  is  concerned. 

Certainly,  it  will  be  an  expression  of 
what  the  Senate  thinks.  It  will  be  an 
expression  of  what  the  Senate  thinks 
not  only  on  trade  reciprocity  but  on 
withholding.  So  it  is  worth  something. 
It  does  not  allow  us  to  have  the  firm 
belief  that  definitive  action  by  the 
House  will  be  taken  by  July  1. 

There  Is  another  procedure  that  the 
House  can  follow.  The  House,  of 
course,  can  discharge  the  proposal 
from  the  committee.  Such  a  discharge 
petition  has  been  started  and  has  a 
number  of  signatures  on  it.  If  a  major- 
ity of  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  sign  that  discharge  petition,  then 
a  time  would  be  set  for  House  consid- 
eration of  possible  repeal  or  delay  the 
withholding  tax  on  dividends  and  in- 
terest prior  to  July  1. 

But  a  discharge  petition  in  the 
House  Is  not  often  successful.  It  takes 
a  lot  of  action,  a  lot  of  interest,  and  a 
lot  of  determination  by  those  who  sign 
the  discharge  petition  because  the 
House  attempts  to  maintain  the  com- 
mittee system  and  let  the  committee 
that  has  Jurisdiction  over  the  matter 
make  the  determination  as  to  when  a 
bill  concerning  that  matter  will  be 
coming  to  the  House  floor. 

I  think  that  it  behooves  us  to  consid- 
er this  very  seriously.  It  is  a  serious 
matter  in  my  judgment  and  one  that 
warrants  us  acting  in  such  a  way  in 
the  Senate  that  we  gain  acceptance  in 
the  House  for  consideration  of  the 
matter.  Perhaps  this  vehicle  will  do  it. 
I  hope  that  it  will,  but  there  is  no  as- 
surance that  it  will.  If  it  does  not  gain 
that  consideration  in  the  House,  I 
think  that  I  for  one,  and  I  would  hope 
a  majority  of  the  Senate,  would  want 
to  do  what  we  could  to  make  sure  that 
the  House  did  consider  it.  Of  course, 
the  procedure  to  do  that  would  be  at- 
taching such  a  provision  as  this 
amendment  to  a  bill  that  the  House 
had  already  passed  and  it  would  go  to 
conference. 

That  will  probably  happen  before 
July  1.  If  it  is  on  no  other  bill,  it  is 
likely  that  we  will  have  a  bill  before  us 
passed  by  the  House  to  raise  the  na- 
tional debt,  and,  if  so,  such  an  amend- 
ment as  this  perhaps  will  be  offered  in 
the  Senate.  I  would  want  to  do  so.  I 
would  want  to  see  that  action  taken 


and  a  decision  made  by  the  Senate  if 
there  had  been  no  action  and  no  pas- 
sage of  this  provision  in  the  House,  so 
that  the  withholding  provision  in- 
volved in  this  amendment  could  be  de- 
layed prior  to  July  1. 

Now,  do  I  think  there  is  grave  reason 
for  doing  this?  I  think  what  the  tax- 
payers are  saying  in  asking  us  to 
repeal  this  method  of  collecting  taxes 
is  that  the  method  is  bad— not  that 
they  do  not  want  the  additional  taxes 
collected.  Of  course,  they  want  those 
collected,  but  they  think  this  method 
is  bad.  And  so  they  write  to  us.  They 
have  spotted  this  particular  provision 
in  that  1982  tax  act  as  being  one  that 
is  not  worth  it. 

How  do  they  make  that  conclusion? 
I  repeat.  They,  first  of  aU,  think  of  the 
1099  forms  that  they  receive  listing 
the  amounts  of  dividends  or  interest 
they  get,  they  think  of  how  they  fill 
out  their  tax  form,  and  they  realize 
that  just  cross-checking  the  1099's 
with  the  tax  returns  will  identify  the 
cheaters.  And  so  I  believe  it  is  fair  to 
interpret  what  their  letters  are  saying 
to  us  is,  "Be  reasonable,  use  some 
common  sense,  collect  the  additional 
revenue  but  do  not  go  at  it  through  a 
method  that  creates  more  havoc  and, 
yes,  more  paperwork,  than  is  justi- 
fied." 

I  think  it  does  a  disservice  to  the 
rights  of  taxpayers  of  this  country,  to 
the  citizens  of  this  country  to  just  in  a 
very  casual  way  say: 

Well,  they  are  writing  to  us  because  the 
banks  or  the  savings  and  loans  or  the  credit 
unions  have  stirred  them  up  with  mislabel- 
ing or  misrepresenting  what  this  provision  is 
about. 

I  think  that  does  a  disservice  to  the 
good  judgment  and  right  of  citizens  to 
petition  their  Govemmeht,  particular- 
ly Congress,  on  a  matter  they  feel 
strongly  about.  I  ask  all  Senators  who 
believe  sincerely  that  this  provision 
should  not  be  repealed  or  delayed  to 
spare  us  a  continuation  of  dragging 
out  this  myth  that  this  is  all  motivat- 
ed by  banks  or  other  savings  institu- 
tions. 

I  think  it  is  a  putdown  to  the  citizens 
who  write  us.  I  think  it  ignores  the 
fact  that  by  and  large  the  American 
people  have  the  commonsense  to  rec- 
ognize a  bad  piece  of  tax  legislation. 
They  have  the  commonsense  to  recog- 
nize that  the  method  is  not  straight- 
forward; that  the  method  does  not 
really  get  at  the  point  of  catching 
cheaters;  that  the  method  is  sort  of  ig- 
noring what  is  already  available  in  in- 
formation through  the  1099's,  and 
that  logically  there  is  a  better  way  of 
collecting  tax  revenue  on  savings  and 
interest  than  is  provided  for  here. 

The  citizens  who  write  to  us  as  tax- 
payers recognize  that  there  is  paper- 
work cost  to  themselves.  I  Icnow  the 
Senator  from  Missouri,  whom  I  great- 
ly admire,  gave  a  very  eloquent  presen- 
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tation.  part  of  which  touched  upon 
this  matter 

WeU.  after  all.  if  this  is  a  method  of  stop- 
ping cheaters  and  getting  people  to  pay 
their  Just  taxes,  it  ia  not  asking  the  individ- 
ual taxpayer  to  fill  out  another  form  or  be 
exempt  if  they  could  be  exempt. 

Not  too  many  can  be  exempt  but 
there  are  a  number  of  taxpayers,  a 
percentage  of  taxpayers  who  fill  out  a 
form  that  will  be  exempt  from  this 
provision.  And  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri also  pointed  out: 

Well,  If  this  is  a  method  of  catching  cheat- 
ers, it  is  not  too  much  to  ask  the  taxpayers 
to  also  take  into  account  that  they  may 
have  to  readjust  their  own  taxes  that  are 
withheld  or  to  file  after  the  year  is  over  to 
get  the  portion  of  their  money  that  was 
withheld  In  a  refund. 

I  do  not  doubt  at  all  the  sincerity  of 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  in  present- 
ing that  argument,  but  let  me  point 
out  that  individual  taxpayers  and  indi- 
vidual citizens  relate  it  to  themselves 
directly  and  then  think.  Well,  yes,  I 
can  do  that  but  what  does  it  accom- 
plish? 

That  is  where  this  thing  falls  apart. 
What  does  this  method  accomplish  in 
catching  the  cheaters?  They  go  back 
to  the  1099  form  again  and  say.  Well, 
all  that  information  Is  available.  They 
should  zero  in  on  that.  They,  meaning 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  should 
zero  in  on  that.  And  then,  after  cross- 
checking, go  after  those  who  have  not 
paid  enough  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
go  after  those  who  have  not  paid  any- 
thing except  the  little  bit  that  is  with- 
held if  this  law  went  into  effect.  This 
law  does  not  need  to  go  into  effect  to 
go  after  them  in  the  first  place  be- 
cause they  can  take  that  1099  form 
and  then  compare  it  based  on  the 
social  security  number  of  that  person 
and  see  whether  they  actually  filed 
any  income  tax  form,  any  1099  form 
and  reported  their  income  for  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

So  what  they  are  sasing  to  them- 
selves, first  of  all,  these  taxpayers  and 
citizens.  Is: 

WeU.  is  this  going  to  do  any  good?  If  so, 
how  much  paperwork  and  how  much  bother 
is  it  going  to  cost  us  as  individual  taxpayers, 
ordinary  taxpayers,  who  pay  all  our  taxes? 
And  Just  what  good  is  it? 

The  second  point  they  think  of  is 
that  there  Is  a  paperwork  cost  to  the 
Treasury.  It  comes  in  two  ways.  First 
of  all,  the  taxpayers,  36  million  or  40 
million,  I  am  told,  received  a  slip  with 
a  social  security  check  or  a  payment 
from  the  Government  within  the  past 
30  days  that  is  a  sort  of  list  of  what 
this  tax  would  do  when  it  goes  into 
effect  on  July  1,  or  they  read  one  of 
the  brochures  handed  out  by  the  thou- 
sands by  the  Treasury  E>epartment, 
describing  the  merits— or  the  demerits, 
I  shoiild  say,  the  shortcomings— of 
this  provision.  They  know  that  is  a 
cost. 

Then  they  think  about  all  the  tax- 
payers who  may  have  to  file  for  a 


refund.  They  add  that  into  the  costs 
to  the  Treasury,  and  the  taxpayers 
know  they  pay  that  cost,  too.  We  do 
not  have  that  figure  from  the  Treas- 
ury Department.  We  have  not  been 
able  to  get  it  from  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, but  it  wiU  be  available 
sometime  during  the  next  several 
weeks,  and  we  will  find  that  it  is  a  sub- 
stantial cost.  The  taxpayers  already 
have  spotted  that.  They  do  not  know 
how  much,  but  they  know  it  is  there, 
and  it  is  an  item  the  taxpayers  will 
have  to  pay. 

Then  we  get  to  another  cost:  The 
taxpayers,  the  savers  who  have  their 
savings  accounts  in  banks  or  savings 
and  loan  institutions  or  credit  unions, 
are  well  aware  that  any  additional  cost 
in  paper  that  is  paid  by  those  savings 
institutions  is  going  to  be  paid  by  the 
savers.  So  they  get  back  to  a  third  cost 
that  this  particultu-  provision  will  cost 
them. 

Meanwhile,  they  get  back  to  the 
orighial  point:  Why  not  Just  go  after 
the  cheaters?  Save  all  this  paperwork 
and  spend  what  all  this  paperwork  is 
costing  on  zeroing  in  on  the  cheaters, 
using  the  1099  form. 

Finally,  these  savers,  these  taxpay- 
ers, these  citizens  who  write  to  us,  also 
understand  that  there  wiU  be  some 
savings  because  the  amount  that  is 
withheld  for  taxes  and  paid  out  by  the 
savings  institutions  will  not  be  draw- 
ing interest. 

I  know  a  lot  of  people  say  that  is  a 
small  amount.  When  it  is  somebody 
else's  money,  it  really  does  not  do  for 
any  of  us  to  say  to  them,  "It  is  a  small 
amount."  They  rather  resent  that. 
That  has  been  said  over  and  over  in 
the  discussion  of  this  issue,  emanating 
from  the  Treasury  Department  and 
from  those  who  believe  we  should 
retain  the  provision  in  the  law. 

What  we  have  before  us,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  the  motion  to  waive  the  rele- 
vant sections  of  the  Budget  Act.  That 
motion  is  absolutely  essential  for  this 
amendment  to  be  considered  by  the 
Senate. 

Senators  will  recall  that  during  the 
debate  on  the  amendment  I  offered  to 
the  social  security  amendments  deal- 
ing with  this  subject,  the  motion  for  a 
budget  waiver  was  a  key  vote  on  the 
amendment  itself.  My  amendment 
would  simply  have  delayed  until  Janu- 
ary 1  the  Implementation  of  this  with- 
holding provision. 

We  had  sought  from  the  Treasury 
how  much  that  would  cost,  and  we 
were  told  at  that  time  it  would  be 
somewhere  around  $1.1  billion  for  this 
fiscal  year. 

So  I  made  the  motion  to  waive  the 
Budget  Act  provisions  so  that  my 
amendment  would  be  in  order.  The 
vote  on  it,  the  decision  of  the  Senate, 
was  not  to  waive  the  Budget  Act  provi- 
sions, and  the  amendment  fell  on  that 
technicality.  But  I  am  not  decrying 
that  method  used  by  the  leadership  in 


getting  to  a  method  of  dlQ)oslng  of  my 
amendment.  It  was  in  order.  The  vote 
that  occurred  on  that  motion  was,  in 
effect,  the  decision  of  the  Senate  at 
that  time  not  to  consider  the  proposal 
further. 

I  accepted  that,  and  I  urge  now  that 
we  face  foursquare  this  budget  waiver 
and  vote  for  it  on  this  amendment.  I 
think  it  is  proper  that  the  Senate 
questions  the  cost  involved  here,  and 
by  debating  this  motion,  we  draw  at- 
tention at  that  cost. 

As  the  Senator  from  Missouri  elo- 
quently said  Just  a  few  moments  ago, 
it  is  a  question  that  should  be  consid- 
ered along  with  the  rest  oi  the  reve- 
nue we  raise  for  the  Treasury  and  the 
money  we  expend  from  that  Treasury. 
I  repeat:  While  the  Treasury  tells  us 
that  there  would  be  a  revenue  loss  of 
$1.1  billion  for  this  fiscal  year,  their 
estimate  probably  is  overexaggerated. 
Maybe  that  is  a  double  positive— over- 
exaggerated.  I  have  no  faith  in  their 
estimate  of  this  particular  provision, 
because  they  do  not  believe  they  can 
take  into  consideration  adequately 
what  individual  taxpayers  are  going  to 
do  in  adjusting  the  amount  of  with- 
holding tax  on  their  individual  salaries 
and  wages;  because  if  they  feel  this  is 
coming  on,  they  will  make  that  adjust- 
ment. Seventy-five  percent  of  the  tax- 
payers are  overwithheld  on  their 
wages  and  salaries  and  have  to  file  at 
the  end  of  the  year  for  a  refund.  In 
making  their  adjustments,  if  this  pro- 
vision goes  into  effect,  they  may 
decide  that  they  have  been  overwith- 
held quite  a  bit  and  may  make  their 
adjustments  downward  quite  a  bit. 

So  I  do  not  think  this  is  any  real  rev- 
enue gain,  and  I  doubt  that  if  it  were 
to  go  into  effect,  much  would  be 
gained  for  the  Treasury. 

In  the  long  weeks  we  have  attempt- 
ed to  resolve  the  issue  of  withholding, 
we  have  had  a  lot  of  consideration  and 
a  lot  of  debate.  It  is  my  intention,  if  it 
is  in  order,  to  amend  this  motion  so 
that  in  the  event  of  the  lack  of  a 
budget  waiver  on  the  next  bill  to 
which  we  might  have  to  attach  such 
an  amendment,  we  wiU  not  be  denied 
the  opportunity  for  debate,  on  the 
technical  question  of  whether  there  is 
a  budget  waiver  for  the  amendment. 

That  seems  to  me  not  only  fair,  not 
only  good  commonsense  but  also  very 
meritorious  in  conserving  the  time  and 
the  efforts  in  the  floor  debate  here  in 
this  Senate. 

If  it  is  proper  to  waive  the  budget 
provisions  on  this  amendment  for  this 
bill,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  proper 
and  meritorious  to  waive  it  on  any  sub- 
sequent bill  we  may  have  to  attach 
this  type  of  amendment  to  and  not 
have  to  go  through  this  type  of  debate 
and  possible  parliamentary  maneuver. 
Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Is  an  amendment  to 
the  motion  in  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is. 
The  Senator's  motion  to  amend  is  in 
order. 

AMXNDiaafT  NO.  1181 

Ux.  UEUCBER.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mel- 
CHm)  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
1181. 

At  the  end  of  the  motion  add:  Further 
under  section  904(b)  I  move  to  waive  the  rel- 
evant sections  contained  in  titles  3  or  4  of 
the  Budget  Act  for  this  amendment  on  this 
bill  or  any  other  bill  considered  by  the 
Senate  in  this  session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  all  sorts  of  ways  to  take  up  time  in 
the  Senate,  and  there  are  all  sorts  of 
ways  to  go  through  an  exercise  in  fu- 
tility. 

On  my  amendment  which  would 
only  have  delayed  implementation  of 
withholding  provisions  until  January 
1,  the  device  was  used  to  get  at  the 
amendment  in  such  a  way  that  it 
would  seem  like  we  were  not  voting  on 
the  issue.  We  were  voting  on  the  issue 
because  when  you  use  a  technique 
such  as  this  to  defeat  an  amendment 
you  are  truly  voting  on  the  issue,  but 
sometimes  it  does  not  seem  so  bad  to 
those  who  would  like  to  vote  one  way 
and  then  have  a  technicality  be  raised 
against  the  amendment  by  the  leader- 
ship and  they  feel  free  to  vote  to 
uphold  the  leadership  or  to  uphold 
the  Chair  or  some  technicality  that 
seems  to  say  you  really  were  not 
voting  on  the  true  issue. 

Nevertheless,  these  motions  are  de- 
batable and  rather  than  go  through 
this  procedure  again,  if  it  is  necessary 
to  add  to  some  other  bill  this  type  of 
amendment,  I  would  hope  we  could  re- 
solve it  right  now  and  clear  the  path 
and  let  the  Senate  work  its  will,  let  in- 
dividual Senators  vote  on  the  issue 
that  confronts  them  at  the  time. 

I  offer  the  amendment  to  this 
motion  for  a  budget  waiver  in  good 
faith  and  an  honest  effort  to  make  the 
Judgment  of  the  Senate  on  the  issue 
come  through  loud  and  clear  and  with- 
out further  debate  on  whether  an- 
other amendment  of  this  nature  which 
may  become  necessary  on  a  subse- 
quent biU  will  indeed  have  a  budget 
waiver  and  not  be  subject  to  an  ad- 
verse ruling  by  the  Chair  or  by  a 
motion  that  is  made  to  waive  it  be 
voted  down. 

It  is  the  same  amount  of  money, 
whether  it  is  on  this  bill  or  some  other 
bill.  It  is  the  same  issue  whether  it  is 
on  this  biU  or  some  other  bUl.  It  is  the 
same  July  1  and  only  one  July  1  of 


this  year  that  we  are  talking  about, 
and  if  we  are  going  to  work  our  will  in 
the  majority  votes  here  on  the  Senate 
floor  and  on  the  House  floor,  it  is  nec- 
essary that  action  be  taken  on  this 
matter  prior  to  July  1. 

I  hope  that  the  leadership  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  will  find  merit 
in  my  amendment  to  the  motion. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  un- 
derstand the  amendment  it  says  in 
effect  that  "•  •  •  section  contained  in 
titles  3  and  4  of  this  Budget  Act  for 
this  amendment  on  this  biU  or  any 
other  bill  considered  by  the  Senate  in 
this  Congress."  A  parliamentary  in- 
quiry?   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  E>OLE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  un- 
derstand, it  would  be  this  identical 
amendment.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  That  is 
the  way  the  motion  is  written. 

Mr.  DOLE.  So  we  could  change 
something  in  the  amendment  and 
then  this  would  have  no  application. 

So,  I  do  not  have  any  quarrel  with 
this.  It  might  be  something  we  want  to 
debate  2  or  3  days  if  it  is  a  matter  of 
great  moment.  We  could  certainly  un- 
derstand. We  have  not  notified  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee 
and  I  know  they  have  some  concerns. 
We  are  ready  to  proceed.  We  know  a 
nimiber  of  Senators  have  pressing  en- 
gagements this  evening.  We  do  not 
want  to  delay  this  too  long  this 
evening. 

I  first  indicate  that  as  is  customary, 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Dan- 
FORTH)  hit  the  nail  on  the  head.  He  ad- 
dressed this  problem  in  the  broad 
sense  as  so  many  of  us  have  failed  to 
do  over  the  past  few  weeks.  If  we 
cannot  stand  the  pressure  of  this  spe- 
cial interest  group,  whatever  the 
group  may  be,  what  will  be  the  next 
issue  on  which  the  Senate  wlU  stand 
firm.  I  must  say  it  was  a  most  effective 
speech. 

It  indicates  the  determination  and 
commitment  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana has  and  will  continue  to  have  as 
we  try  to  approach  some  of  the  serious 
budget  problems. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  of  no  fvui,her 
requests  on  this  side  for  time.  Have 
the  yeas  and  nays  been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They 
have  not  been  ordered  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
table  the  amendment  and  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will 
caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
therolL 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Denton) 
and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Weickxr)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  annoimce  that 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hart) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
CoHXN).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  who  have  not  voted 
who  wish  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  60, 
nays  37,  as  follows: 

(RoUcaU  Vote  No.  59  Leg.] 
TEAS-«0 


Abdnor 

Graasley 

Metzenbaum 

Andrews 

Hatch 

Murkowski 

Amutrong 

Hatfield 

Nickles 

Baker 

Hawkins 

Packwood 

Bosch  witz 

Hecht 

Percy 

Chafee 

tielnz 

Preasler 

Cochran 

Helms 

Quayle 

Cohen 

Huddleston 

Roth 

Cranston 

Humphrey 

Rudman 

DAmato 

Jepsen 

Simpson 

Danforth 

Kanebaum 
KaJttsn 

Specter 

Dodd 

Stafford 

Dole 

Kennedy 

Stevens 

Domenid 

Lautenberg 

Symma 

Durenberger 

Laxalt 

Thurmond 

Eagleton 

Levin 

Tower 

Eaat 

Lugar 

Trlble 

Gam 

Mathias 

Wallop 

Ooldwater 

MatUngly 

Warner 

Gorton 

McClure 
NAYS-37 

Wltaon 

Baucus 

Pord 

Nunn 

Bentsen 

Glenn 

PeU 

Biden 

Heflin 

Proxmire 

Blngaman 

HoUings 

Pryor 

Boren 

Inouye 

Randolph 

Bradley 

Jackson 

Riegle 

Bumpers 

Johnston 

Sarbanes 

Burdiclc 

Leahy 

Sasser 

Byrd 

Long 

Stennis 

ChUes 

Matsunaga 

Tsongaa 

DeConcini 

Melcher 

Zorinsky 

Dixon 

MltcheU 

Exon 

Moynihan 

NOT  VOTING- 

-3 

Denton 

Hart 

Welcker 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
Mr.  Melcher's  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  could 
we  have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Let  us 
have  order  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  we 
could  not  even  hear  the  report  of  the 
vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  has  called  for  order. 
Those  standing  in  the  aisles  please 
take  your  seats.  Will  former  Senators 
please  take  their  seats?  [Laughter.] 

The  majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
state  of  affairs  now  is— I  believe  the 
pending  question  before  the  Senate  is 
the  motion  to  waive  titles  III  and  IV 


of  the  Budget  Act,  made  by  me.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  on 
that  motion.  I  wonder  if  Senators 
would  be  agreeable  to  vitiating  the 
order  for  the  yeas  and  nays  and  voting 
on  the  motion  by  voice  vote.  Then,  be- 
cause of  other  commitments  that  Sen- 
ators have,  it  would  be  my  intention  to 
ask  the  Senate  to  go  over  until  tomor- 
row. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  this  Seiuitor  wants 
to  get  out  as  much  as  anybody  does, 
but  I  wonder  why  we  cannot  Just  have 
a  rollcall  vote. 

Mr.  BAKER.  It  would  be  quicker  to 
do  that  than  to  argue  about  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  nothing  fur- 
ther. I  ask  the  Chair  to  put  the  ques- 
tion. 

VOTK  ON  MOnOK  TO  WATVl  TITLES  III  AND  IV 
or  THE  BUDGET  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Termessee.  The 
year  and  nays  have  been  ordered  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STBIVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Denton) 
and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Weicker)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hart) 
is  necessarily  absent.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  94, 
nays  3,  as  follows: 

[RollcaU  Vote  No.  60  Lee.] 
YEAS-94 


Abdnor 

Andrews 

Armstrong 

Baker 

Baucus 

Bentsen 

Biden 

Bingaman 

Boren 

Bosch  witz 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Byrd 

Chafee 

Chiles 

Cochran 

Cohen 

D'Amato 

DeConcini 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Dole 

Domenlci 

Durenberger 

Eagleton 

East 

Exon 

Pord 

Gam 

Glenn 

Goldwater 


Cranston 


Gorton 

Grassley 

Hatch 

Hatfield 

Hawkins 

Hecht 

Heflin 

Heinz 

Helms 

Hollings 

Huddleston 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jadtson 

Jepsen 

Johnston 

Kassebaum 

Kasten 

Kennedy 

Laxalt 

Leahy 

Levin 

Long 

Lugar 

Mathias 

Matsunaga 

MatUngly 

McClure 

Melcher 

Metzenbaum 

Mitchell 

Moynihan 

NAYS-3 

Danforth 

NOT  VOTING— 3 

Hart  Weicker 


Murkowski 

Nickles 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pell 

Percy 

Preasler 

Proxmire 

Pryor 

Quayle 

Randolph 

Riegle 

Roth 

Rudman 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Simpson 

Specter 

Stafford 

Stennis 

Stevens 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Trlble 

Tsongas 

Wallop 

Warner 

Wilson 

Zorinsky 


Lautenberg 


Denton 

So  the  motion  to  waive  titles  III  and 
IV  of  the  Budget  Act  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  BAKER  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  LONG  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.   The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LONG.  May  I  Just  get  recogni- 
tion and  yield  to  the  Senator? 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  addressed  the  Chair. 
The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  ask  that  I  might  yield 
to  the  majority  leader  without  losing 

my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  prefer 
to  forgo  recognition  imtil  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  has  finished.  I  would 
like  to  seek  recognition  in  my  own 
right  for  the  punx)se  of  taking  the 
Senate  into  executive  session,  confirm 
one  nominee  which  has  been  cleared 
by  the  minority,  to  establish  a  time  for 
the  Senate  to  convene  tomorrow,  and 
then,  assuming  there  Is  no  further 
business,  to  ask  the  Senate  to  recess 
over  until  tomorrow.  Those  are  rou- 
tine housekeeping  matters.  I  will  not 
ask  the  Senator  now  to  yield  to  me 
but,  rather,  will  wait  my  turn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  feels  that  those  of 
us  who  favor  the  outright  repeal  of 
withholding  on  interest  and  dividends 
should  be  privileged,  at  some  point  in 
the  consideration  of  this  measure,  to 
have  a  direct  up-or-down  vote  on  our 
position. 

I  am  not  here  to  challenge  the  integ- 
rity, the  hard  work,  or  the  sincerity  of 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
There  is  no  doubt,  in  my  judgment, 
that  he  is  doing  the  best  he  can  to  fur- 
ther the  same  cause  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  interested  in  on  this  par- 
ticular item.  I  am  satisfied  that  he  has 
put  forth  as  a  courageous  and  noble 
soldier  for  the  position  I  hold  about 
the  matter,  in  seeking  to  prevail  for 
that  position  and  in  negotiating  to  do 
the  best  he  can  for  those  who  agree 
with  him. 

However,  even  so.  there  are  some  of 
us  who  are  not  going  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  prevail  in  oiu-  position.  I 
fear.  If  that  is  the  case,  we  think  we 
should  at  least  have  the  opportunity 
to  have  a  direct  vote  for  our  jaosition. 
If  we  do  not  get  that,  we  will  be  com- 
pelled to  settle  for  something  less 
than  that,  perhaps  on  a  motion  to 
table  some  measure.  But  on  some 
basis,  we  should  be  able  to  vote  for  our 
position. 

We  sire  not  talking  about  something 
that  involves  the  fate  of  the  Nation. 
We  are  talking  about  a  tax  measure.  It 
would  be  unprecedented  in  the  history 
of  the  Senate  if  we  were  not  permitted 
to  have  a  record  vote  at  some  point  to 
indicate  who  in  the  Senate  really  did 
want  to  repeal  completely  withholding 
on  interest  and  dividends. 


I  understand  that  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  is  not  going  to  be  able  to 
vote  for  such  an  amendment.  In  good 
faith,  he  made  an  agreement  with 
those  of  his  party  who  counseled  and 
some  of  whom  put  a  great  deal  of  pres- 
sure on  him.  I  suspect,  to  reach  an 
agreement  with  them;  and  he  has 
worked  for  what  he  believes  is  the  best 
that  can  be  achieved  at  this  time. 

However.  I  point  out  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin,  in  complete  sin- 
cerity. Just  as  now.  made  this  state- 
ment on  March  17.  at  page  S.  3231  of 
the  Record: 

I  believe  that  this  agreement  will  give  us 
that  opportunity  to  vote  up  or  down  on  this 
issue  in  a  place  where  Senators  frankly  will 
be  able  to  vote  on  this  issue  and  this  issue 
alone  .  .  . 

I  do  not  think  it  violates  the  context 
to  stop  the  quotation  at  that  point.  I 
ask  the  Senator  if  that  is  what  he  had 
in  mind,  that  we  should  be  privileged 
to  vote  directly  on  this  issue.  I  support 
him  in  that  position,  and  I  think  he  is 
right  about  it. 

I  imderstand  that  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  cannot  vote  for  that  {xwi- 
tion  now.  but  I  still  believe  that  he 
and  others  should  accord  those  of  us 
who  want  to  vote  that  way  the  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  that  way  if  we  can.  It 
may  be  that  by  the  time  it  is  all  over, 
we  cannot  have  anj^hing  but  a  motion 
to  table— it  may  be  the  most  we  can 
get— or  it  may  be  a  vote  on  some  other 
basis. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  any  way  the  Senate  can  act  on  this 
measure  without,  at  some  point,  ac- 
cording those  of  us  who  want  to  vote 
to  repeal  withholding  to  go  on  record 
in  a  way  to  show  clearly  that  if  we  had 
prevailed,  that  would  have  been  the 
judgment  of  the  Senate. 

That  being  the  case,  B4r.  President,  I 
would  seek  to  inquire  of  the  Parlia- 
mentarian whether  this  pending  pro- 
posal can  be  amended  in  such  a  fash- 
ion that  those  who  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  and  those 
who  have  responded  to  all  the  mail 
they  received  by  saying  that  they  were 
going  to  vote  to  repeal  the  withhold- 
ing on  interest  and  dividends,  wIU  have 
the  opportunity  to  vote  that  way  and 
to  be  on  record  in  that  fashion. 
AMEinnmTRO.  ii«3 
Mr.  President,  I  have  been  handed 
an  amendment  prepared  for  me  by  the 
staff,  a  perfecting  amendment  pro- 
posed by  me,  to  the  language  proposed 
to  be  substituted  by  Mr.  Kasten,  in 
amendment  1179,  in  lieu  of  the  matter 
proposed  to  be  added  by  clause  (2)  of 
the  recommittal  motion  of  Mr.  Dole. 
This  is  the  amendment: 
On  page  16,  lines  7  through  32.  in  lieu  of 
section  210,  insert  the  following: 

"Sec.  210.  Effective  Dates  and  Repeal  of 
Withholding  on  Interest  and  Dividends. 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title,  sections  201  through  209  of  this 
title  are  hereby  null  and  void. 
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"(b)  SubtlUe  A  of  tl«e  in  of  the  Tax 
Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  of  1982 
(relating  to  withholding  on  interest  and 
dividends)  is  hereby  repealed,  and  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Ode  of  1954  shall  be  applied 
as  if  Subtitle  A  of  title  III  of  such  Act  (and 
the  amendments  made  thereby)  had  not 
been  enacted." 

I  submit  that  amendment,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  I  send  it  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  Presldent,\l  aslc 
unanimous  consent  that  readlngpf  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with.    ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 

going  to   insist   on   a   vote   on   that 

/amendment  tonight.  I  simply  would 

like  to  have  the  opportunity  at  some 

point  to  vote  on  my  proposal. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  can  assure  the  Sena- 
tor that  we  are  not  going  to  vote  on  it 
tonight.  I  have  already  represented  to 
the  minority  leader,  on  the  Senator's 
side,  and  to  other  Senators  that  there 
wlU  be  no  more  votes  tonight.  I  am 
sure  he  understands  why  I  wish  to  see 
that  we  abide  by  that. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  agree. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
perhaps  within  his  rights  to  offer  this 
amendment.  At  the  same  time,  we  are 
not  in  a  position  to  deal  with  it  to- 
night. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  agree. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  will  oppose  it. 

I  did  not  think  so  much  of  this  com- 
promise until  I  heard  that  the  Senator 
was  opposed  to  it.  I  am  thinking  more 
of  it  all  the  time.  It  may  be  that  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  turned  up 
a  pretty  good  deal  here  and  that  I  was 
late  in  recognizing  it. 

In  any  event,  the  Senator  is  within 
his  rights  to  offer  the  amendment,  but 
he  will  understand  why  I  do  what  I  am 
about  to  do. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
there  has  been  a  lengthy  debate,  and 
lengthy  discussion,  on  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  to  repeal  the  provi- 
sion—now a  part  of  our  tax  law— 
which  calls  on  corporations  and  finan- 
cial institutions  to  withhold,  at  source, 
10  percent  of  interest  and  dividend 
income. 

There  are  legitimate  and  competing 
factors  to  be  considered  on  both  sides 
of  this  question.  I  have  done  my  best 
to  weigh  the  argimients  pro  and  con; 
to  consider  carefully  costs  and  equi- 
ties. I  did  not  lightly  reach  a  conclu- 
sion. I  did  not  give  short  shrift  to  the 
views  of  those  who  urged  me  to  vote  to 
repeal  the  withholding  provision. 

But.  most  respectfully,  I  must  dis- 
agree. I  do  not  think  it  is  unfair,  when 
$270  billion  in  earned  income  is  with- 
held every  year  from  the  paychecks  of 
working    Americans,    to    withhold    a 


smaU  percentage  of  unearned  income 
on  interest  and  dividends.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  unfair,  and  I  do  think  that 
it  makes  eminent  good  sense,  for  the 
Government  to  devise  an  efficient 
system  for  collecting  taxes  which  are 
due  under  existing  law.  Withholding  is 
a  method  of  tax  collection,  it  is  a 
method  of  reducing  tax  avoidance— it 
is  not  a  newly  enacted  tax  burden  on 
anyone. 

Nor  do  I  think  it  is  unfair  to  ask  fi- 
nancial institutions  to  bear  some  re- 
sponsibility for  tax  compliance  with 
respect  to  dividend  and  interest 
income— not  when  you  consider  that 
American  businesses,  down  to  and  in- 
cluding the  smallest  of  businesses, 
have  been  bearing  the  cost  of  wage 
and  salary  withholding  since  1943. 

I  do  find  it  unfair  that  small  savers 
and  many  of  the  elderly  have  been  put 
in  fear,  and  have  been  misled,  as  to 
the  effects  of  the  withholding  law  on 
their  savings.  The  law  contains  a 
number  of  safeguards  designed  to 
exempt  totally  low-income  and  elderly 
persons.  A  new  form  must  be  filed  in 
order  for  the  exemption  to  be  ob- 
tained. But  the  form  is  simple,  it  is 
short.  And  it  need  not  be  filed  every 
year  it  need  only  be  filed  once.  The 
Treasury  Department  estimates  that 
87  percent  of  all  elderly  taxpayers  will 
qualify  for  this  exemption. 

Nor  is  it  true  that  withholding  will 
substantially  reduce  yield  on  invest- 
ment because  the  advantages  of  com- 
pounding will  be  reduced.  In  fact, 
banks  may  defer  withholding  until 
year's  end  on  regular  savings  accounts, 
interest-bearing  checking  accounts, 
money  market  accounts  and  super- 
NOW  checking  accounts.  E^ren  where 
the  bank  elects  to  withhold  quarterly, 
the  effects  will  be  small.  According  to 
both  the  Treasury  Department  and 
the  Joint  Tax  Committee  of  the  Con- 
gress, withholding  will  cost  about  50 
cents  a  year  on  each  1,000  dollars' 
worth  of  savings  assuming  an  interest 
rate  of  9  percent— or  $5  a  year  on 
10,000  dollars'  worth  of  savings. 

Finally,  a  good  deal  of  misunder- 
standing exists  as  to  alternatives  for 
collecting  these  taxes.  It  has  been 
argued  that  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  has  the  means  to  match 
income  tax  returns  with  information 
documents— the  1099  forms— and  thus 
to  collect  all  revenue  due.  Many 
people  are  asking,  "If  this  is  the  case, 
why  not  do  it?"  That  is  a  good  ques- 
tion. There  must  be  a  good  answer. 
And  there  is.  An  efficient  computer 
matching  system  within  IRS  is  only 
the  first  step  in  a  collection  process:  it 
can  only  identify  discrepancies  be- 
tween tax  returns  and  1099's.  Him- 
dreds  of  thousands,  and  probably  mil- 
lions, of  letters,  telephone  calls  and 
visits  would  be  required  to  attempt  to 
collect  the  taxes  due.  The  costs  of  col- 
lection would  far  exceed  the  moneys 
collected.    Indeed,   by   one   estimate, 
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some  30,000  to  40.000  new  IRS  agents 
would  have  to  be  hired  to  track  down 
and  collect  unreported  dividend  and 
interest  income. 

The  cost  to  the  Government  would 
be  prohibitive.  It  would  far  exceed  the 
costs  to  the  banks  and  other  financial 
institutions  of  withholding— which  is  a 
tax-deductible  cost  to  these  institu- 
tions. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  the 
withholding  law  does  not  alter  or  in- 
crease the  tax  base  in  any  way.  It  is  in- 
tended only  to  collect  taxes  owed  but 
not  paid- an  amount  which  may  total 
as  much  as  $20  billion  over  the  next  5 
years.  This  revenue  is  sorely  needed  to 
reduce  the  out-of-control  growth  of 
oversized  Federal  deficits. 

The  solution  which  the  Congress 
and  the  administration  devised  in  en- 
acting the  withholding  provision  is  not 
perfect.  But  I  am  convinced  that  it 
makes  sense,  that  it  is  the  most  effi- 
cient system  which  present  technology 
permits,  and  that  it  is  equitable. 

PERSONAL  EXPLANATION  OP  VOTE 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  state  that  if  I  had  been 
present  and  voting,  I  would  have  voted 
"yea"  on  rollcall  vote  No.  57,  the  clo- 
ture vote  that  debate  on  the  Kasten 
amendment  niunbered  522  to  S.  144 
should  be  brought  to  a  close.* 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nom- 
ination No.  92  on  today's  Executive 
Calendar.  I  have  cleared  this  with  the 
minority  leader.  He  is  aware  of  the 
action  to  be  taken. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  ex- 
ecutive business." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 


NAVY 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  nomination  of  Vice  Adm.  Ronald 
J.  Hays,  U.S.  Navy,  for  appointment  as 
Vice  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  pursu- 
ant to  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 5085  and  admiral  while  so  serving. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confir- 
mation of  this  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

BCr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
return  to  the  consideration  of  legisla- 
tive business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  AND 
INVESTMENT  ACT— S.  144 

The  Senate  resimied  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

ORDER  TO  PRnrr  AMXIIDIfXirr  no.  1 193 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  and  those  who  have  re- 
sponsibility in  connection  with  this 
make  every  effort  to  see  to  it  that  the 
amendment  that  I  have  offered  will  be 
printed  and  will  be  at  Senators'  desks, 
because  tomorrow  this  wiU  be  an 
amendment  that  we  will  vote  on.  even 
if  there  should  be  a  motion  to  table. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  withhold  for  one  moment. 
I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
there  is  a  new  rule  in  effect  that  Sena- 
tors have  been  made  aware  of  that 
amendments  are  not  routinely  printed 
except  on  order  of  the  Senate  and 
except  as  they  are  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee and  they  will  be  made  avail- 
able, however,  at  the  desk. 

However,  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
that  it  is  an  important  amendment 
and  should  be  printed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  printed. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  only 
hope  that  we  can  understand  that 
every  effort  will  be  made  to  see  that  it 
is  on  the  Senators'  desks  tomorrow. 

As  the  Senator  so  well  knows,  the 
way  the  rule  change  was  explained  to 
me.  and  I  am  sure  he  explained  it  to 
others  this  way  when  the  Senator  pro- 
posed this  modification  of  the  rule,  it 
was  done  on  the  basis  that  most 
amendments  are  never  voted  on.  and 
so  if  an  amendment  is  not  going  to  be 
voted  on.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
that  it  is  fine  just  to  print  it  in  the 
Record. 

This  is  one  amendment  that  might 
be  a  subject  of  considerable  controver- 
sy and  delate,  and  if  it  is  going  to  be 
voted  on,  it  will  be  well  that  Senators 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  have  it  in 
front  of  them. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
no  objection  to  that.  The  Senator  is 
right. 

Last  year  there  were  5,000  amend- 
ments offered  for  printing  and  less 
than  4  percent  of  those  amendments 
were  ever  called  up,  and  the  cost  to 
the  Senate  of  printing  those  amend- 
ments that  were  never  used  was  over 
$1  million.  So  that  was  the  reason  for 
this  change. 


However.  In  these  circumstances.  I 
agree  with  the  Senator  that  it  would 
be  entirely  appropriate  to  print  them 
in  sufficient  numbers  for  their  distri- 
bution to  Senators,  and  I  make  that 
request  at  this  time. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


He  was  a  fine,  dedicated  man,  and  a 
credit  to  his  country. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
brief  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  btisiness  in  which  Sena- 
tors may  speak. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WILLIAM  H.  McINTYRE 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
terrorist  attack  on  the  American  Em- 
bassy in  Beirut  on  Monday  was  an  un- 
conscionable, abhorrent,  and  tragic 
act. 

Today  I  would  like  to  make  a  few 
comments  about  one  of  the  dedicated 
American  officials  who  was  killed  in 
that  bombing.  Bill  Mclntyre.  the 
Deputy  Mission  Director  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
in  Lebanon,  was  for  a  period  of  about 
2  years  in  the  Congressional  Liaison 
Office  of  AID  here  in  Washington, 
and  as  such  worked  closely  with  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  Those  of 
us  who  serve  on  the  Foreign  Oper- 
ations Subcommittee  got  to  know  Bill 
Mclntyre  as  a  reliable  and  hard-work- 
ing AID  official  who  had  a  long  and 
distinguished  career  in  the  service  of 
his  country.  He  joined  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  in  1963  as 
a  TV-radio  films  officer,  worked  on  the 
food  for  peace  program,  the  social  de- 
velopment program,  the  population 
planning  program,  in  the  Compliance 
Operations  Appraisal  Office,  and  in 
the  Congressional  Liaison  Office 
before  accepting  an  assignment  as  AID 
representative  in  Lebanon.  During  his 
career  he  received  the  Meritorious 
Honor  Award,  the  Superior  Honor 
Award,  and  the  Performance  Pay 
Award. 

It  is  not  surprising  to  those  who 
knew  Bill  Mclntyre  that  even  though 
his  successor  in  Lebanon  had  been 
named,  he  wanted  to  stay  on  longer 
than  necessary  to  finish  his  work.  To 
compound  this  persons^  tragedy,  his 
wife.  Mary  Lee  Mclntyre.  was  also  in 
the  Embassy  at  the  time  of  the  attack. 
and  was  injured.  I  am  informed  that 
she  is  now  in  stable  condition,  and  my 
prayers  are  with  her  and  with  her 
three  children,  who  are  here  in  the 
United  States. 

The  United  States  owes  a  debt  to 
Bill  and  Mary  Lee  Mclntyre.  a  debt 
that  obviously  cannot  be  repaid.  My 
heartfelt  sympathy  goes  out  to  Mrs. 
Mclntyre  and  her  children. 


WILLIAM  R.  McINTYRE 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
names  of  those  killed  in  the  Beirut 
Embassy  bombing  become  known,  that 
tragedy  takes  on  a  much  more  person- 
al and  sorrowful  tone.  Mothers,  fa- 
thers, sons,  daughters,  and  spouses  are 
grievbig  over  their  loss  and  making 
those  final  and  painful  plans  required 
of  them.  These  many  personal  trage- 
dies now  going  on  will  be  lost  in  the 
larger  tragedy  of  the  bombing  and  of 
continued  lack  of  peaceful  solutions  to 
the  problems  of  Lebanon  and  the 
entire  region. 

I  would  like  to  spend  a  few  moments 
talking  about  one  of  those  personal 
tragedies— the  death  of  William  R. 
Mclntjrre,  Deputy  Mission  Director. 
Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment/Lebanon. 

For  almost  2  years,  beginning  in 
1979,  until  he  accepted  an  assignment 
to  Lebanon  in  March  1981,  BUI  Mcln- 
tyre worked  very  closely  with  the  For- 
eign Operations  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee, which  I  chair.  Diiring  that 
time  he  was  Chief,  Program  Presenta- 
tion and  Legislative  Project  Division. 
Congressional  Liaison  Staff  for  AID 
here  in  Washington.  He  had  almost 
daily  contact  with  the  subcommittee, 
and  developed,  from  our  point  of  view, 
a  very  solid  reputation  as  a  hard-work- 
ing, credible,  and  reliable  professional. 
And  he  was  well  liked. 

In  so  many  ways  Bill  was  typically 
American— hard-working,  sympathetic 
to  the  problems  of  others,  possessed  of 
a  good  sense  of  humor,  and  always  op- 
timistic. Those  are  the  qualities  that 
we  got  to  know  well,  the  qualities  he 
took  with  him  to  Lebanon,  and  the 
qualities  we,  his  family,  his  Govern- 
ment, and  the  people  he  sought  to 
help  will  so  sorely  miss. 

Mr.  President,  I  express  my  personal 
heartfelt  and  sincere  sympathy  to  Bill 
Mclntyre's  wife.  Mary  Lee.  and  to  his 
children.  Julie.  Andrew,  and  Margaret. 
I  know  that  some  day  the  knowledge 
that  Bill  Mclntyre  was  the  type  of 
man  he  was  will  be  a  comfort  to  his 
family.  America  has  lost  a  good  and 
decent  son.  and  she  is  in  his  debt. 


ACID  RAIN 
Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  it  is  no 
secret  that  Canada,  our  neighbor  to 
the  north,  has  been  highly  critical  of 
the  United  States  f  aUure  to  control  its 
sulfur  dioxide  emissions  and  thus  its 
alleged  contribution  to  the  acid  rain 
phenomenon.  The  question  notwith- 
standing of  whether  or  not  controls  on 
sulfur  dioxide  would  actually  reduce 
acid  deposition.  Canada  is  calling  for 
United  States,  action  when  it  has  done 
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very  little  to  deal  with  its  own  emis- 
sions. 

Last  fall,  I  placed  a  statement  in  the 
RicoRO  pointing  out  this  anomaly,  and 
I  am  not  pleased  to  report  that  over 
half  of  a  year  later  the  situation  re- 
mains unchanged.  Canada  has  nothing 
comparable  to  the  stringent  restric- 
tions on  sulfur  emissions  that  we  have 
under  the  Clean  Air  Act.  Furthermore, 
Canada  does  not  have  a  single  operat- 
ing scrubber  on  a  utility  plant,  while 
the  United  States  has  almost  100  oper- 
ating scrubbers  with  dozens  more 
under  construction. 

A  second  facet  of  Canada's  tactics  is 
Its  apparent  attempt  to  keep  dissent- 
ing views  about  acid  rain  within 
Canada  from  being  well  publicized. 
One  very  important  divergent  opinion 
has  Just  come  to  my  attention  and  I 
would  like  to  share  it  with  my  col- 
leagues. In  remarks  made  to  the  Cana- 
dian section  of  the  World  Energy  Con- 
ference in  February,  Deputy  Minister 
E.  L.  L.  Rowe  of  the  Nova  Scotia  De- 
partment of  the  Environment  ques- 
tioned whether  acid  rain  is  a  problem, 
at  least  in  Nova  Scotia.  Mr.  Rowe's 
statement  echoes  thoughts  previously 
expressed  by  both  Nova  Scotia's  Pre- 
mier and  its  Minister  of  Environment, 
and  indicates  agreement  with  the  U.S. 
position  that  there  is  no  clear  scientif- 
ic evidence  that  sulfur  emissions  are 
the  cause  of  damage  from  acid  rain. 

I  should  like  to  read  the  most  signifi- 
cant part  of  Mr.  Rowe's  statement: 

There  are  no  well-defined  cause/effect  re- 
lationships which  can  be  used  as  examples 
of  damage  from  acid  rain,  notwithstanding 
that  some  point  to  the  dearth  of  salmon  in 
some  rivers.  The  high  acidity  of  our  waters 
can  be  attributed  Just  as  easily  to  the  acidi- 
ty of  the  soils  and  minerals,  thin  soil  lenses. 
and  the  type  of  forest  cover.  The  scarcity  of 
salmon,  as  an  example,  can  be  Just  as  read- 
ily due  to  old  hydro  developments,  stream 
driving  which  was  practiced  up  until  the 
mld-60's,  fertilizer  run  off,  other  types  of 
pollution  and  so  on. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  a  man 
who  is  intimately  coimected  with  and 
responsible  for  the  condlOdns^f  the 
environment  of  his  province  is  bhk^ning 
the  acidity  of  water  there  on  both  nat- 
ural causes  and  industrial  practices 
that  are  over  20  years  old. 

Finally,  I  wish  that  all  those  in  the 
Senate  who  want  to  impose  a  political- 
ly motivated,  scientifically  unfounded 
sulfur  dioxide  control  strategy  on  os- 
tensibly 31— but  really  only  six  States 
would  pay  heed  to  this  startling  dis- 
covery of  Mr.  Rowe's: 

Indeed,  in  my  department's  investigation, 
evidence  has  been  uncovered  from  a  consid- 
eration of  lake  bottom  sediment  analyses 
that  during  the  period  of  roughly  1680  to 
1850,  conditions  were  more  acid  than  today. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Rowe's  address  be  printed  in  full  in 
the  Record,  and  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  soon  realize  that  scientific 
evidence  and  public  opinion  by  no 
means  conclusively  point  to  sulfur  di- 


oxide as  the  root  cause  of  damage 
from  acid  deposition. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ad- 
dress was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro.  as  follows: 
AoDRXss  BT  DEnrrr  Mmum  E.  L.  L.  Rowx 

Mr.  Chairman.  ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  am 
honoured  to  be  asked  to  come  here  today  to 
make  a  few  comments  about  energy  and  the 
environment  in  the  context  of  the  Atlantic 
region  perspective.  I  am  perhaps  a  little  ap- 
prehensive about  presenting  a  truly  Atlantic 
perspective  because  of  my  relatively  recent 
return  to  environment  and  a  "line"  position 
after  a  hiatus  of  several  years  in  staff  posi- 
tions and,  mainly,  relating  to  matters  other 
than  environment. 

Indeed,  it  seems  likely  that  my  comments 
may  remind  you  of  the  old-time  Texas  long- 
hom  steer— a  point  here,  a  point  there,  and 
a  lot  of  "bull"  in  between. 

I  propose  to  review  briefly  the  outstand- 
ing environmental  Issues  in  respect  to  the 
various  sources  of  energy  as  these  relate 
generally  to  the  Atlantic  provinces. 

These  separate  sources  may  be  grouped  in 
a  way  which  have  common  environmental 
effects  such  as: 

1.  Oil,  gas  and  coal 

2.  Hydro  and  tidal  power 

3.  Nuclear 

To  this  list,  I  want  to  add  one  more  fea- 
ture which  in  a  sense,  common  to  all  and, 
very  specifically.  I  want  to  direct  attention 
to  the  problem  of  activism  or  activists  as  dis- 
tinct from  public  information  or  public  rela- 
tions. 

The  role  of  oil,  gas  and  coal  in  supplying 
energy  is  the  combustion  of  these  fossil 
fuels,  or  their  derivatives,  in  mainly  thermal 
generating  plants.  The  main  environmental 
issue  accruing  from  this  operation  is  the 
production  of  acid  gases  in  the  oxidation  of 
carbon,  or  sulphur,  or  nitrogen.  Through  a 
further  series  of  chemical  reactions  and  ad- 
sorption by  the  ever-present  water  vapour 
in  the  atmosphere,  the  acids  carbonic,  sul- 
phuric and  nitric  are  produced  which  are  de- 
livered back  to  ground  level  in  natural  pre- 
cipitation as  dilute  solutions  of  the  acids. 
The  deposition  may  be  manifested  close  at 
hand  to  the  source  or  at  varying  distances 
up  to  thousands  of  miles. 

Sensibly,  it  can  be  reasoned  that  these 
acids  can  or  wUl  have  effects  on  plants,  ani- 
mals and,  indeed,  even  structures  and  there 
is  some  evidence  of  damage  in  various  places 
in  the  world  in  the  form  of  barren  lakes  and 
streams.  As  an  aside,  it  might  be  noted  that 
overall  natural  forces  produce  substantially 
more  of  these  materials  than  man  and  his 
activities.  Indeed,  with  all  the  horror  stories 
one  hears  about  the  effects  of  acid  rain,  it 
might  be  conjectured  how  this  poor  E^arth 
survived  when  it  is  recalled  that  at  one  time, 
all  the  sulphur  and  carbon  imparted  to  the 
environment  from  fossil  fuels  were  In  the 
environment  and  Incorporated  in  the 
sources  of  the  fossil  fuels  in  the  first  in- 
stance. 

In  the  Atlantic  Provinces,  while  there  are 
significant  emissions  of  acid  gases  from  the 
production  of  energy,  most  of  our  acid  rain 
is  Imported.  Moreover,  there  are  no  well-de- 
fined cause/effect  relationships  which  can 
be  used  as  example  of  damage  from  acid 
rain;  notwithstanding  that  some  point  to 
the  dearth  of  salmon  in  some  rivers.  The 
high  acidity  of  our  waters  can  be  attributed 
Just  as  easily  to  the  acidity  of  the  soils  and 
minerals,  thin  soil  lense,  and  the  type  of 
forest  cover.  The  scarcity  of  salmon,  as  an 
example,  can  be  Just  as  readily  due  to  old 


hydro  developments,  stream  driving  which 
was  practiced  up  until  the  mid-60's,  fertiliz- 
er nmoff,  other  tyt>es  of  pollution  and  so 
on.  Indeed,  in  my  Department's  investiga- 
tions, evidence  has  been  .uncovered  from  a 
consideration  of  lake  bottom  sediment  anal- 
yses that  during  the  period  roughly  1680  to 
1850  conditions  were  more  acid  than  today. 

The  usual,  or  most  frequently  mentioned, 
solution  to  acid  gas  emissions  is  flue  gas 
scrubbing.  This  is  a  very  costly  technique. 
Both  in  capital  and  operating  expense,  to 
say  nothing  of  energy  consumption  and,  in 
some  respects,  it  poses  an  alternative  prob- 
lem of  disposal  of  the  residues  from  such  an 
operation.  Although  circimistances  within 
the  Atlantic  Provinces  vary  to  some  degree, 
the  situation  in  Nova  Scotia  affords  a  rea- 
sonable example  of  the  dilemma.  If  we  in- 
stalled flue  gas  scrubbing  at.  say.  our  Lingan 
power  station,  the  cost  would  be  in  excess  of 
$200  million.  The  benefits  to  Nova  Scotia  as 
a  whole,  or  for  that  matter  Canada,  would 
be  questionable  if  not  negligible. 

Coals  in  the  Atlantic  Provinces  tend  to 
have  relatively  high  sulphur  content  on  the 
average  and  in  exploiting  these,  we  are  in- 
terested In  reducing  these  values.  To  this 
end,  all  coal  in  the  thermal  production  of 
energy  is  washed.  While  this  reduces  the 
sulphur  content  by  about  40%,  other  meas- 
ures of  this  type  costing  a  relatively  modest 
amount  and  with  lesser  penalties  in  operat- 
ing costs  can  disposal  of  residues  would  be 
of  interest. 

In  particular  reference  to  offshore  oil  and 
gas,  we  do  not  foresee  an  insurmoimtable 
environmental  problem  in  bringing  these 
materials  to  the  mainland.  It  can  be  antici- 
pated and.  perhaps  on  a  personal  note, 
hoped  for.  that  development  of  petro-chemi- 
cal  complexes  to  make  more  efficient  use  of 
these  valuable  substances  may  be  realized. 
In  that  respect,  again,  we  do  hot  anticipate 
environmental  problems  which  cannot  be 
entertained. 

In  regard  to  hydro  and  tidal  power  devel- 
opment, the  negative  environmental  effects 
are  mainly  those  pertaining  to  the  en- 
croachment of  water  on  land  and  on  wild 
life.  This  kind  of  power  generation  Is  clean, 
it  is  essentially  an  indefinitely  renewable  re- 
source, and  it  is  a  non-consimiptive  use  of 
water.  (Indeed,  one  of  my  former  colleagues 
remarked  that  in  charging  for  permits,  we 
are  reaUy  selling  gravity.) 

There  are,  and  were,  the  detailed  assess- 
ment procedures  to  determine  the  effects  on 
the  environment,  to  describe  the  new  envi- 
ronment, and  to  provide  some  insight  Into 
the  mitigating  measures  which  must  be  un- 
dertaken. 

Generally,  hydro  developments  and  the 
like  tend  to  be  more  or  less  unique,  one  com- 
pared to  the  other  so  that  the  problems 
which  arise  are  different  although  certain 
features  are  common.  For  example,  fish  pas- 
sage will  be  maintained  in  the  most  practi- 
cal way  possible.  Where  lands  are  flooded 
and  where  forest  cover  exists,  whether  for 
hydro  developments,  or  otherwise,  the 
forest  cover  will  be  removed  first  before 
flooding. 

Probably  the  greatest  Issue  in  hydro  and 
tidal  power  development  is  creating  an  un- 
derstanding with,  and  acceptance  by,  the 
public. 

Recent  developments  in  low-head  turbines 
and  the  continually  increasing  costs  of  ther- 
mal generation  of  energy  have  renewed  in- 
terest in  hydro  developments  and  re-exami- 
nation of  old  opportunities.  We  anticipate, 
therefore,  the  possibility  that  these  will  re- 
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quire  a  more  formal  approach  in  dealing 
with  environmental  matters. 

Perhaps  in  digression,  it  should  i)e  men- 
tioned that  old  abandoned  hydro  sites  and 
other  simUar  installations  now  cause  some 
concern  which,  no  doubt,  will  Increase  with 
time.  These  sites  at  the  former  head  ponds 
in  some  instances  have  promoted  a  cottage 
and  generally  recreation  development.  With 
the  abandonment  of  the  dams  and  conse- 
quent deterioration  of  these  structures, 
these  areas  become  less  attractive  and,  so, 
there  is  concern  and  pressure  to  restore  the 
works.  While  these  are  problems  from  the 
past  practices,  they  can  constitute  a  warn- 
ing for  the  future. 

In  respect  to  nuclear  power  or  the  entire 
nuclear  industry  which  encompasses  urani- 
um exploration,  mining  and  milling,  there 
are  a  number  of  sensitive  environmental 
issues. 

In  the  Atlantic  Provinces  there  is  one  nu- 
clear reactor  at  the  present  time.  There  Is 
concern  In  the  public  for  two  issues  princi- 
pally—one for  nuclear  accidents  and  miti- 
gating measures,  and  the  second  for  the  per- 
manent disposal  of  high-level  radioactive 
waste  from  the  reactor  itself.  In  regard  to 
the  former,  the  apprehension  is  significant 
In  New  Brunswick  and  the  adjacent  Prov- 
ince of  Nova  Scotia.  Thus  far,  efforts  In  sup- 
plying detailed  information  and  coaching  on 
a  selective  basis  have  tended  to  create  an 
understanding  and,  indeed,  acceptance  by 
the  public. 

In  respect  to  the  second  concern,  while  It 
has  not  yet  excited  the  public,  there  are  cer- 
tain apprehensions  that  will  really  only  be 
satisfied  when  a  permanent  solution  is 
found  for  the  disposal  of  these  wastes. 

Exploration,  mining  and  milling  of  urani- 
um has  received  considerable  attention  from 
the  public  in  Nova  Scotia  to  the  extent  that 
Government  has  recently  assembled  a  Com- 
mission of  inquiry,  and  this  is  in  operation 
at  present.  The  technical  solutions  are 
known  to  a  large  degree  for  the  disposal  of 
low-level  radioactive  waste  from,  principally, 
the  milling  operation.  There  Is.  however, 
wluit  might  be  termed  an  institutional  prob- 
lem In  providing  for  the  long-range  mainte- 
nance of  the  waste  disposal  sites. 

OveraU.  whether  it  be  the  reactor  itself  or 
the  auxiliary  activities  of  mining  and  mill- 
ing of  uranium,  there  is  the  question  of 
public  perceptions  and  concern  which  are 
being  agiUted  by  activists.  This  brings  me 
to  the  problem  which.  I  believe,  is  the  most 
serious  especially  as  it  may  relate  to  the 
newest  and  latest  development,  that  is,  off- 
shore exploration  and  development. 

Pew  will  argue  that  it  is  not  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  proponent  of  a  large  project 
and  Government  as  the  regulator  to  satisfy 
public  requests  for  information  and,  indeed, 
allow  appropriate  contributions  to  the  deci- 
sion-making process. 

Jurisdictions  in  Canada  and  the  United 
SUtes,  and  specificaUy  in  the  Atlantic  Prov- 
inces, have  a  variety  of  techniques.  WhUe 
these  have  a  common  goal  to  accommodate 
public  participation,  the  mechanisms  and.  in 
some  instances,  the  policy  pursued  vary. 
Quite  probably,  all  techniques  enjoy  success 
in  varying  degrees  and,  presumably,  since 
these  techniques  were  developed  in  differ- 
ent circumstances  to  enterUln  different 
conditions,  they  are  not  interchangeable, 
nor  Is  one  necessarily  better  than  the  other. 
So,  in  the  Atlantic  FYovlnces.  there  are  a  va- 
riety of  methods,  and  not  to  dwell  on  the  de- 
tails of  each  Province's  methods,  it  can  be 
noted  that  Nova  Scotia  pursues  probably 
the  most  formal  approach  which  is  mani- 


fested ultimately  in  a  rather  rigid  public 
hearing  process. 

Continuing  with  specific  reference  to  off- 
shore oil  and  gas  exploration  and  develop- 
ment, an  agreement  exists  between  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Canada  and  the  Government  of 
Nova  Scotia  which,   among  other  things, 
provides  for  the  general  mechanism  for  en- 
vironmental    assessment     and    protection. 
This    mechanism    encompasses    a    hearing 
process  for  public  participation.  Taken  sepa- 
rately, both  jurisdictions,  Canada  and  Nova 
Scotia,  employ  different  techniques  in  rela- 
tion to  the  goal  of  informing  the  public  and 
encouraging   Its  participation.   The   provi- 
sions of  the  agreement,  however,  tend  to 
blend  the  viewpoints  of  both  jurisdictions  so 
that  an  effective  procedure  has  been  real- 
ized for  protection  of  the  environment.  The 
agreement  recognizes,  as  well,  a  relatively 
new  perception  that  social-economic  mat- 
ters relate  to  environmental  matters.  The 
studies  associated  with  both  subjects  come 
together   during    the    public    participation 
stage  at  the  point  where  public  hearings  are 
conducted. 

Whether  accommodating  public  participa- 
tion in  decision  making  or  simply  advising 
the  public  poses  difficulties.  These  can,  and 
are  being  resolved.  The  greatest  problem 
and.  indeed,  danger  contributing  to  the  ex- 
pense and  frustration  of  any  project  Is  the 
intervention  and  participation  of  activists. 
Activists  are  manifested,  usually,  as  a  rela- 
tively small  group  of  well-organized  and 
drilled  people.  Their  identity  is  associated 
with  a  wide  variety  of  issues  ranging  from 
construction  of  buildings  or  highways,  ura- 
nium mining,  the  use  of  chemicals  in  forest- 
ry and  agriculture,  and  so  on. 

The  motives  of  these  people  purporting  to 
be  concerned  for  the  environment  have 
been,  from  time  to  time,  attributed  to  par- 
ticular political  persuasions.  In  some  in- 
stances, there  have  been  suspicions  that 
their  motives  are  more  mundane  and  per- 
haps little  more  than  to  create  an  opportu- 
nity to  market  the  services  of  an  individual 
or  group.  In  any  event,  in  a  significant 
numl>er  of  instances,  there  is  great  difficul- 
ty in  ascribing  the  motives  to  a  genuine  con- 
cern for  protection  of  the  environment. 
This  practice  of  activism  had  Its  roots  in  the 
rise  and  development  of  the  so-called  coun- 
terculture in  the  late  I960's  and  70's.  UntU 
the  last  few  years  or  so,  these  activists  as  a 
distinct  well-organized  group  were  not  par- 
ticularly obvious  in  the  Atlantic  Provinces 
and  it  may  weU  be  that  belatedly,  we  are 
now  realizing  the  development  of  this  move- 
ment here. 

The  tactics  of  activists  range  from  the 
simple  production  of  literature,  to  protest 
demonstrations,  to  manipulation  of  the 
media,  to  use  of  court  action  and.  In  the  ex- 
treme, to  violence  and  civil  disobedience. 
While  it  is  often  difficult  to  prove  conclu- 
sively the  direct  participation  of  activists  In 
this  latter  tactic,  there  Is  oft«n  a  remarka- 
ble correlation  between  Incidents  of  violence 
and  property  destruction  and  the  associa- 
tion of  activists  with  the  issue.  Although 
the  Atlantic  Provinces  cannot  compete  in 
magnitude  and  frequency,  we  do  have  the 
modest  beginnings. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  tactics,  I 
might  commend  examination  of  handbooks 
produced  by  these  people  on  how  to  protest 
and  stop  a  project.  I  am  sure  that  you  will 
find  these  books  sobering  and,  indeed,  chill- 
ing food  for  thought. 

There  is  no  denying  that  the  machina- 
tions of  activists  have  recruited  and  In- 
flamed many  otherwise  sincere  individual 


citizens  and  groups  with  the  ultimate  result 
being  frustration  and  escalation  of  costs  of 
many  worthwhile  enterprises.  Indeed,  exam- 
ination of  the  very  formidable  list  of  studies 
to  be  undertaken  in  connection  with  off- 
shore oil  and  gas  exploration  and  develop- 
ment suggests,  at  least,  an  anticipation  of 
pressure  and  criticism  from  the  activist  seg- 
ment. CerUlnly.  I  have  great  difficulty  In 
being  convinced  of  the  need  and  worth  of 
some  of  these  studies. 

The  ability  of  a  small  group  of  activists  to 
recruit,  temporarily,  a  larger  segment  of  the 
public  is  one  of  the  greatest  perils  to  ration- 
al and  orderly  environmental  protection.  It 
has  been,  thus  far.  difficult  to  counteract. 
However,  certain  recent  trends  In  the  think- 
ing about  providing  for  environmental  pro- 
tection offer  encouragement  that  this  "stop 
it"  syndrome  of  the  activists  may  be  con- 
tained and  the  support  of  an  Informed,  ra- 
tional public  secured. 

I  refer  specifically  to  the  concept  of  recog- 
nizing openly  and  frankly  the  probability  of 
risk  of  environmental  damage  and  that 
some  level  Is  acceptable  and  together  with 
the  liniLlng  of  related  socio-economic  cir- 
cumstances, will  provide  a  complete  pack- 
age. If  these  Ideas  are  promoted  vigorously 
by  a  frank  disclosure  of  Information  to  the 
public,  it  seems  reasonable  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  public  will  be  able  to  make  a 
sound,  reasoned  and,  indeed,  useful  Judge- 
ment and  contribution. 

In  the  matter  of  offshore  oil  and  gas  ex- 
ploration Etfjd  development,  this  is  the  inten- 
tion. Although  the  technique,  no  doubt,  will 
require  polishing  and  perhaps  some  time  in 
the  future  may  be  looked  upon  as  somewhat 
crude,  hoepf  ully  we  can  leam  and  improve. 


BICENTENNIAL  ANNIVERSARY 
OF  APPROVAL  IN  CONVENTION 
AND  RATIFICATION  OF  U.S. 
CONSTTTOTION 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
fast  approaching  the  bicentennial  an- 
niversary of  the  approval  in  conven- 
tion and  ratification  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  This  bicen- 
tennial commemoration  draws  nigh  at 
a  time  when  it  is  desperately  needed  to 
reinvigorate  our  national  understand- 
ing and  commitment  to  the  basic  prin- 
ciples that  animate  our  republic.  Be- 
cause ours  Is  a  "government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people." 
its  fimction  and  survival  depend  very 
directly  on  the  capacity  of  those 
people  to  convert  an  understanding  of 
our  constitutional  system  into  self-gov- 
enunent  and  citizen  participation.  I 
feel  it  important  that  we  take  advan- 
tage of  every  available  opportunity  to 
make  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
aware  of  the  coming  commemoration 
celebration  as  well  as  the  events  that 
took  place  directly  before  the  actual 
approval  and  ratification  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

The  bicentennial  celebration  con- 
templated by  S.  118,  introduced  on 
January  26  of  this  year,  consists  of 
more  enduring  activities  than  a  series 
of  pyrotechnic  displays  and  parades. 
While  celebrative  activities  are  impor- 
tant to  reldndle  om-  national  pride  in 
the  Constitution,  a  national  reexam- 
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tauition  of  our  Nation's  common  princi- 
ples and  their  embodiment  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Constitution  is  perhaps 
more  important. 

With  this  in  mind.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  Include  in  the  Record 
today  remarks  by  Dr.  Robert  Higgins. 
president  of  the  Center  for  the  Study 
of  Federalism.  These  remarks  focus  on 
some  of  the  important  historical 
events  that  took  place  directly  before 
the  final  approval  of  the  Constitution. 

There  being  no  objection,   the  re- 
marks were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RxcoRO.  as  follows: 
Spebch  Dkuvered  bt  Rob  Higgins  Before 

THE  Catitol  Hnx  Chapter  op  the  Federal 

Bar  Associatioii,  Januart  31, 1983 

You  are  all  familiar  with  Montesquieu, 
Hume,  Locke.  Adam  Smith,  Herrlngton,  and 
Blaclutone  and  their  influence  upon  the 
Founding  Fathers.  I'm  not  going  to  talk 
about  them. 

What  I  want  to  talk  about  is  continuity— 
in  America,  the  Constitution  didn't  occur  in 
a  vacuum.  I  will  speak  about  the  period 
from  1987  to  1991.  with  a  little  background. 
Being  trained  in  history,  my  concept  of 
background  Is  a  little  further  back  than 
most.  I  want  to  start  with  1632. 

Charles  Calvert  was  Charles  I's  Principal 
Secretary  of  State.  He  held  that  position 
from  1619  until  1625  when  he  publicly  pro- 
claimed that  he  was  a  Roman  Catholic.  Cal- 
vert had  been  a  member  both  of  the  Virgin- 
la  Company  and  the  Council  for  New  Eng- 
land. He  personally  had  settled  B^Iony  on 
Newfoundland  in  1620  which  did  not  pros- 
per. In  1628  he  visited  Virginia  and  upon  his 
return  to  Ebigland  petitioned  Charles  I  for  a 
grant  The  king  agreed,  and  in  1632  Cal- 
vert's heir,  Cecelius  received  the  land  from 
the  western  bank  of  the  Potomac  to  40' 
north.  The  tradition  of  setting  the  bounda- 
ry in  the  middle  of  the  channel  for  water 
barriers  was  violated.  This  caused  few  prob- 
lems throughout  the  remainder  of  the  sev- 
enteenth and  eighteenth  centuries  under 
royal  rule.  After  Independence,  but  during 
the  Revolution,  there  were  still  few  prob- 
lems. Difficulties  came  after  1783  with  the 
Peace  of  Paris  and  under  the  Articles  of 
Confederation.  The  Articles  did  not  allow 
the  national  government  to  control  foreign 
trade  or  collect  taxes. 

Virginia  and  Maryland  had  a  problem. 
Virginia  trade  had  to  pass  through  Mary- 
land waters,  subject  to  Maryland  laws  and 
taxes.  During  this  time  most  governmental 
taxes  were  upon  imports  and  exports.  There 
was  no  federal  court  system;  there  was  no 
higher  federal  law;  there  was  no  provision 
for  the  national  government  to  settle  dis- 
putes between  States.  If  this  problem  was  to 
be  settled,  it  had  to  be  settled  through  the 
actions  of  the  two  States  alone. 

Late  in  March  1785.  two  years  after  the 
end  of  the  Revolution,  four  Virginia  dele- 
gates met  with  four  Maryland  delegates  in 
Alexandria  to  consider  problems  related  to 
navigation  on  the  Chesapeake  and  Potomac. 
James  Madison  and  George  Mason  were  two 
of  the  Virginia  delegates.  Samuel  Chase  was 
one  of  the  Maryland  ones.  On  March  28,  at 
Washington's  invitation  the  eight  men 
moved  their  discussions  to  Mount  Vernon 
where  they  were  able  to  work  out  their  dif- 
ferences. They  recommended  to  their  two 
State  legislatures  three  substantive  mat- 
ters—please note  that  the  national  govern- 
ment was  not  involved  or  notified— a  series 
of  mutual  actions: 


(1)  Uniform  commerce  and  imposts. 

(2)  Uniform  currency. 

(3)  Annual  commercial  conferences  be- 
tween the  two  States. 

The  eight  delegates  also  recommended 
that  Pennsylvania  be  Included  in  the  next 
meeting  so  that  trade  between  the  Chesa- 
peake and  the  Ohio  River  could  be  dis- 
cussed. 

The  Maryland  legislature  endorsed  the 
plan  in  December  and  voted  to  include  Dela- 
ware in  the  upcoming  meeting— Delaware 
being  the  only  other  state  with  which  Mary- 
land shared  a  border,  thus  solving  al  mat- 
ters at  once.  In  1783,  Maryland  and  South 
Carolina  had  imposed  discriminatory  taxes 
on  foreign  goods.  Pennsylvania,  New  York 
and  North  Carolina  followed  the  next  year, 
1784.  To  circumvent  this  the  Congress  in 
1784  asked  the  States  for  a  fifteen  year 
grant  of  power  to  regulate  foreign  com- 
merce. It  was  unsuccessful.  The  State 
impost  movement  went  on  in  1785— Massa- 
chusetts, New  Hampshire,  and  Rhode  Island 
adding  discriminatory  duties,  making  it 
eight  of  thirteen  states  which  had  such 
duties. 

Madison  urged  Virginia  to  approve  the 
work  of  the  Mt.  Vernon  Conference  and  in 
late  January  1786,  the  aseembly  did  and  in- 
vited all  of  the  American  States  to  come  to 
the  next  meeting  in  Annapolis  in  September 
of  that  year.  Georgia.  South  Carolina,  Con- 
necticut, and  Maryland  took  no  action  on 
the  1786  meeting.  Nine  States  accepted  Vir- 
ginia's invitation  to  Annapolis,  however. 
There  were  problems  of  distance— only  IS 
miles  could  be  covered  by  carriage  a  day, 
and  ships  were  dependent  upon  the  wind. 
Delegates  from  New  Hampshire.  Massachu- 
setts. Rhode,  Island,  and  North  Carolina  ar- 
rived too  late.  Only  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia  were 
represented  for  the  four  days  of  the  meet- 
ing. John  Dickinson  was  the  chairman  and 
Alexander  Hamilton  offered  the  primary 
resolution. 

This  resolution  was  to  invite  all  of  the 
States  to  send  delegates  to  Philadelphia  on 
the  second  Monday  in  May,  1787.  The  dele- 
gates who  would  come  to  Philadelphia,  said 
the  Hamilton  resolution,  were  to  be  pre- 
pared to  discuss  all  matters  necessary  to 
"render  the  Constitution  of  the  Federal 
Government  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  Union."  Virginia.  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware  and  North  Carolina  all  se- 
lected delegates  quickly.  Then  the  Congress 
issued  a  call  (February  21,  1787)  for  the  con- 
vention "for  the  sole  purpose  of  revising  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  and  reporting  to 
Congress  and  the  several  legislatures  such 
alterations  and  provisions  therein."  The 
Congress  was  behind  in  its  actions.  A  move- 
ment had  begun  two  years  before  oustside 
the  national  goverrunent  and  it  could  not  be 
stopped  by  the  Congress. 

Between  February  and  May,  1787,  six 
other  states  named  delegates  to  Philadel- 
phia. Only  Rhode  Island  and  New  Hamp- 
shire had  not  selected  representatives  by 
the  opening  of  the  meeting.  New  Hampshire 
sent  its  delegates  in  June  but  Rhode  Island 
boycotted  the  meeting  entirely. 

The  men  who  came  to  Philadelphia  would 
not  find  it  necessary  to  operate  in  a  vacuum. 
The  English  North  American  colonists  had 
been  accustomed  to  a  high  degree  of  provin- 
cial self-rule.  AH  local  offices  were  elective 
as  was  membership  in  the  Lower  House  of 
Assembly,  while  the  governor  and  council 
were  local  leaders.  This  long  experience 
with  self-rule  helped  to  prepare  the  Found- 
ing Fathers  for  their  role  during  the 
summer  of  1787. 


The  Delegates  sent  to  Philadelphia  were 
the  most  outstanding  men  available  in 
North  America,  they  were  the  great  leaders 
of  the  Revolution  and  some  bright  young 
men.  In  an  age  when  the  average  education- 
al attainment  was  a  year  or  tw&  of  Dame's 
school.  53  percent  were  college  educated;  60 
percent  were  trained  in  the  law;  there  were 
merchants,  planters,  college  professors,  phy- 
sicians, members  of  the  state  supreme 
courts  ....  Seventy  four  individuals  were 
named  to  attend;  fifty  five  actually  sat  in 
Philadelphia,  twelve  men  did  most  of  the 
work  remaining  through  the  summer,  and 
thirty  nine  men  attached  their  names  to  the 
Constitution.  Of  those  thirty  nine,  thirty 
one  had  served  in  the  Continental  Congress, 
five  had  been  or  would  be  governor;  two 
would  become  President;  three  hold  cabinet 
rank:  four  would  be  coUege  presidents;  eight 
would  be  Congressmen,  fourteen  Senators; 
ten  federal  judges,  of  which  four  sat  on  the 
Supreme  Court  and  two  were  Chief  Justices. 

Four  men  were  noticeably  absent  from 
Philadelphia  in  the  summer  of  1787.  John 
Adams  was  minister  to  England:  Jefferson 
to  Prance;  Patrick  Henry  was  selected  by 
the  Virginia  Assembly,  but  did  not  serve; 
Samuel  Adams  excluded  himself  completely. 
Otherwise  they  ran  from  twenty  six  year 
old  Jonathan  Day  of  New  Jersey  to  Benja- 
min Franklin,  eighty-one,  semi-cogent,  but 
internationally  the  leading  figure  at  the 
Convention.  For  the  Americans,  of  course, 
the  most  Important  person  in  Philadelphia 
Was  George  Washington,  committed  to  the 
Convention  because  of  his  Involvement  since 
the  Mount  Vernon  meeting  of  1785. 

James  Madison,  a  delegate  since  the  Alex- 
andria Convention,  was  the  chief  force  of 
the  Convention.  Madison  was  a  lawyer  and 
had  been  a  member  of  the  Virginia  Conven- 
tion's legislature  council  and  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress.  Eventually,  he  would  co- 
author The  Federalist  Papers,  become  a 
Representative.  Secretary  of  State,  Presi- 
dent, and  President  of  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia. He  put  forward  the  Virginia  Plan  in- 
troduced by  Edmund  Randolph,  and  he  was 
one  of  the  twelve  who  remained  ttu-oughout 
the  Convention.  When  the  delegates  agreed 
to  debate  the  Virginia  Plan,  they  were 
agreeing  to  a  new  government. 

The  delegates  in  Philadelphia,  like  you, 
knew  Montesquieu,  Hume,  Locke,  Harring- 
ton, Blackstone,  Smith.  The  older  ones  had 
experience  in  colonial  government;  all  had 
participated  in  the  revolution;  many  knew 
the  Ancient  Greek  writers  and  several  could 
read  them  in  the  original.  Many  had  hel(>ed 
to  write  State  Constitutions  since  1776. 
They  created  a  flexible  dociunent  establish- 
ing a  federal  republic  based  upon  the  people 
rather  than  the  States.  As  Oliver  Ellsworth 
was  later  to  say,  "We  were  partly  federal, 
partly  national."  They  were  also  very 
speedy.  In  102  days— Just  over  three 
months,  they  created  the  longest  lived  con- 
stitution in  world  history.  On  September  8 
it  was  turned  over  to  the  Committee  on 
Style,  whose  work  was  accomplished  by  Al- 
exander Hamilton  of  New  York,  William 
Samuel  Johnson  of  Connecticut,  Gouver- 
neur  Morris  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Rufus 
King  of  Massachusetts,  but  mainly  Morris— 
a  lawyer,  member  of  the  New  York  Provin- 
cial Congress,  the  New  York  Constitutional 
Convention,  the  Continental  Congress,  an 
Assistant  Superintendent  of  Finance  under 
Robert  Morris,  a  minister  to  England,  and  a 
United  States  Senator.  On  September  17 
the  Constitution  received  final  approval  by 
the  delegates  and  was  sent  to  the  Continen- 
tal Congress  in  New  York.  The  document 


was  received  on  the  twentieth  and  after  ac- 
rimonious debate,  on  the  twenty-eighth  was 
sent  to  the  States  for  ratification.  Three 
ratified  before  the  end  of  the  year,  three 
more  by  the  first  week  of  February  1788, 
and  all  of  the  participating  SUtes  but  North 
Carolina  within  ten  months  of  the  final  ses- 
sion of  the  Convention.  The  Americans  had 
a  new  government  and  the  world  had  a  new 
united  nation. 

Thanks  to  the  nexibllity  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, it  has  survived.  As  the  great  old  Latin 
American  scholar.  J.  Fred  Rippy,  once  said 
to  me,  "Its  success  Is  its  vagueness.  In  the 
South  American  Republics  the  constitutions 
are  so  rigid  and  specific  that  the  only  way  to 
change  them  is  to  overthrow  the  govern- 
ment." The  Founding  Fathers  far  exceeded 
their  expecUtlons.  They  hardly  envisioned 
that  their  document  would  last  one  hundred 
years,  much  less  the  two  hundred  that  we 
will  see  soon.  They  also  envisioned  and  cre- 
ated a  document  for  a  rural,  agrarian, 
sparsely  settled,  semi-self  sufficient  nation. 
The  Constitution  has  seen  us  through  ex- 
pansion. Civil  War,  urbanization,  industriali- 
zation, and  the  absorption  of  millions  of 
non-traditional  immigrants  with  different 
languages,  cultures,  customs,  educations, 
and  governmental  experiences  and  now, 
post-industrialization.  And  yet  the  Constitu- 
tion is  Just  as  strong  today  at  it  was  when 
those  39  men  attached  their  names  and 
went  home  to  ensure  its  ratification. 

It  would  seem  that  people  who  live  and 
lived  under  such  a  beneficient  document 
would  want  to  commemorate  its  creation. 
Such  has  not  been  the  case.  On  the  50th 
Aimiversary  of  the  Constitution,  nothing 
was  done  to  mark  that  anniversary— despite 
the  fact  that  it  had  survived  longer  than 
any  other  republic. 

At  the  time  of  the  100th  Anniversary  of 
the  Constitution,  the  coimtry  was  gripped 
by  depression  and  the  most  severe  weather 
experienced  in  the  U.S.  Chicago  was  prepar- 
ing for  the  Colombian  Exposition— lighted 
by  alternating  electric  current.  The  nation 
was  also  at  one  of  its  peaks  of  worship  for 
George  Washington.  New  York  planned  for 
the  anniversary  of  his  inaugural  and  Con- 
gress let  legislation  for  the  Consitutional 
Commemoration  die  while  it  went  with  Ben- 
jamin Harrison  to  New  York. 

The  150th  Anniversary  occurred  in  1937- 
41.  The  nation  was  rising  out  of  another  de- 
pression, the  worst  In  the  country's  history, 
and  entering  World  War  II.  This  time  there 
was  a  commission;  a  commemoration,  but 
this  was  the  major  product— not  a  major 
piece  of  research,  and  it  did  not  have  a  great 
impact  on  the  country. 

Now  we  are  approaching  the  200th  Anni- 
versary of  the  Constitution.  On  September 
17,  1787,  the  Pounding  Fathers,  meeting  In 
Philadelphia  since  May,  adopted  the  Consti- 
tution and  sent  it  to  the  Constitutional  Con- 
gress in  New  York.  We  have  much  to  cele- 
brate—we are  the  most  free  people  in  the 
world  and  we  have  the  greatest  individual 
and  collective  security  on  earth.  We  must 
recognize  the  opening  of  the  third  century 
of  the  document  which  has  provided  all  our 
benefits  to  us.  All  Americans  need  to  exam- 
ine the  role  in  Its  operation.  The  Bicenten- 
nial of  the  Constitution  Is  a  time  for  nation- 
al awareness  and  recommitment  to  the  semi- 
nal document  of  democracy. 


DEFENSE  INDUSTRY  AWARD 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  14,  1983.  Senator  Johk  Tower, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 


Services,  was  honored  by  the  Ameri- 
can Defense  Preparedness  Association 
by  being  named  the  1983  recipient  of 
that  group's  Defense  Industry  Award. 
This  award  recognizes  Senator 
Tower's  service  to  the  country  Euid  his 
conscientious  and  continual  efforts  to 
insure  our  national  security. 

When  Senator  Tower  accepted  this 
award,  he  spoke  most  thoughtfully 
about  certain  similarities  which  he  has 
observed  between  E]ngland  in  the 
1930's  and  the  United  States  today.  I 
think  that  all  Senators  will  find  his 
comments  interesting,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Senator  Tower's 
address  be  placed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ad- 
dress was  oredered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Address  bt  Senator  Tower 
In  1935,  Winston  Churchill  spoke  these 
words: 

"Want  of  foresight,  unwillingness  to  act 
when  action  would  be  simple  and  effective, 
lack  of  clear  thinking,  confusion  of  counsel 
unto  the  emergency  comes,  until  self-preser- 
vation strikes  Its  jarring  gong,  these  are  the 
features  which  constitute  the  endless  repeti- 
tion of  history." 

With  these  words,  ChurchiU  attempted  to 
warn  his  countrymen  of  the  impending 
danger  posed  by  a  rearming  Germany  and 
of  the  urgent  need  for  Great  Britain  to  take 
action.  Churchill  was  in  a  minority  in  a 
nation  that  desperately  wanted  peace  and 
blinded  Itself  to  the  dangers  of  war.  The 
prevailing  British  attitude  permitted  a  dete- 
riorated military  posture  and  an  unfavor- 
able shift  in  the  balance  of  power  that  al- 
lowed for  the  rise  of  Hitler's  Germany  and 
led  to  the  very  war  that  all  in  Britain 
wanted  to  avoid. 

Churchill's  observations  on  the  inability 
to  learn  from  history  are  as  relevant  today 
as  they  were  in  1935.  Just  like  the  British  in 
this  earlier  era,  prevailing  attitudes  in 
America  have  permitted  a  deteriorated  mili- 
tary posture.  As  America  today  debates  de- 
fense spending  and  other  security  policies,  I 
hear  from  defense  critics  the  same  smooth- 
sounding  platitudes  that  dominated  Britain 
in  the  1930's.  I  see  the  same  Inability  to 
come  to  grip  with  unpleasant  facts  and  a 
similar  failure  to  accept  reality  when  it  de- 
parts from  the  hopes  of  our  idealism.  Too 
many  American  leaders,  both  in  the  Con- 
gress and  in  other  walks  of  life,  are  opting 
for  popular  positions,  no  matter  how  distant 
they  may  be  from  the  real  needs  of  the 
Nation. 

The  defense  debate  of  the  next  several 
weeks  will,  unfortunately,  parallel  the  Brit- 
ish debates  in  the  years  prior  to  World  War 
II.  I  fear  that  the  outcome  will  be  the  begin- 
ning of  another  ignoble  chapter  of  the  end- 
less repetition  of  history. 

For  a  time.  President  Reagan  awakened 
the  American  people,  after  a  long  and  dan- 
gerous slumber,  to  the  need  for  a  revitalized 
American  defense  effort  and  for  a  foreign 
policy  that  makes  clear  our  determination 
to  defend  our  interests  and  principles.  The 
unfavorable  international  security  situation 
that  led  the  American  people  in  the  fall  of 
1980  to  give  their  mandate  for  such  an 
effort  has  not  changed.  In  fact,  in  some  as- 
pects, the  situation  Is  more  serious,  witness 
the  continued  Soviet  deployment  of  SS-20's 
that  threaten  Western  Europe  and  Asia. 
What  has  changed,  however,  has  been  the 


reemergenee  of  a  dangerous  and  unwarrant- 
ed preoccupation  with  internal  affairs  and 
economic  problems.  Too  many  of  my  col- 
leagues fall  to  appreciate  the  critical  need 
for  a  national  security  effort  which  must 
remain  independent  of  the  fluctuations  of 
domestic  politics.  We  do  have  severe  eco- 
nomic problems  that  must  be  addressed,  but 
we  must  not  Jeopardize  our  security.  The 
United  States  has  the  resources  to  provide 
for  both  the  secxirity  of  her  people  and  the 
welfare  of  those  who  are  tnily  unable  to 
provide  for  themselves. 

There  is  much  talk  about  the  VS.  econo- 
my. But  consider  the  economic  havoc  that 
would  result  were  the  United  SUtes  and  her 
allies  to  be  suddenly  denied  access  to  the 
energy  sources  and  the  raw  materials  of  the 
Near  East  and  Africa. 

History  is  filled  with  examples  of  nations 
which  faced  a  crossroad  on  national  security 
policies  similar  to  that  now  confronting  the 
United  States.  Of  those  historical  analogies 
to  which  one  could  look  for  insights  to  guide 
current  policy  decisions,  none  is  more  pow- 
erful and  relevant  than  the  experience  of 
Great  Britain  in  the  period  between  the  two 
world  wars.  The  comparison  of  Britain  in 
the  interwar  period  and  the  United  SUtes 
now  is  particularly  appropriate  because 
each  nation  In  these  respective  periods  was 
the  world  leader  with  far-reaching  interna- 
tional commitmenU  and  presence. 

The  similarities  between  Britain  following 
World  War  I  and  the  United  SUtes  in  the 
years  since  the  end  of  the  Vitenam  War  are 
remarkable  and  painful.  The  end  of  these 
wars  left  deep,  yet  similar,  physical  and 
emotional  scars  on  both  nations: 

Weakened  economies  with  high  rates  of 
unemployment  and  serious  balance  of  trade 
problems; 

Inward  looking  societies  with  a  disdain  for 
foreign  entanglements; 
Strong  anti-military  sentiments;  and 
A  strong  reliance  on  diplomacy  and  arms 
control  agreements,  as  a  substitute  for  mili- 
tary strength,  to  ensure  peace. 

Given  these  circumstances,  the  British 
leadership  during  these  two  critical  dec- 
ades—despite Winston  Churchill's  accurate 
and  vigorous  warnings— took  the  easy  path, 
the  same  easy  path  that  the  United  SUtes 
followed  during  our  retrenchment  in  the 
1970's  and  the  same  easy  path  that  is  re- 
flected by  the  Fiscal  Year  1984  budget  reso- 
lution passed  by  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tlves.  The  British  mistakenly  allowed  eco- 
nomic conditions  to  dlcUte  foreign  and  de- 
fense policies.  They  allowed  the  British 
nation  to  continue  to  look  inward  and  to 
imagine  events  on  the  European  Continent 
and  in  East  Asia  to  be  no  concern  of  theirs. 
The  British  leadership  denied  Germany's 
increasing  military  strength  and  wanted  to 
believe  Hitler's  professions  of  a  desire  for 
peace.  They  thought  that  all  shared  their 
veiw  that  the  horrors  of  war  had  been 
proven  to  be  so  catastrophic  that  war  could 
never  happen  again— no  one  would  allow  it 
to  happen.  They  ignored  treaty  violations 
by  Hitler's  Germany,  believing  that  to  cite 
them  would  be  an  alarming  step.  They  were 
unprepared  to  challenge  aggression  whether 
in  Manchuria,  China,  the  Rhineland,  Ethio- 
pia, Austria,  or  Czechoslovakia.  They  be- 
lieved that  an  approach  on  conciliation  and 
appeasement  would  save  the  world  from  an- 
other war.  And  even  after  they  recognized 
the  need  to  rearm,  economic  argumente 
were  used  to  stretch  out  the  rearmament 
programs  over  a  long  period.  Does  this 
sound  familiar? 
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What  wu  the  result  ot  these  unwise  and 
careless  British  policies  and  the  lack  of  In- 
tellectual vigor  and  the  pathetic  belief  in 
pariflsm  and  appeasement  that  fostered 
them?  The  result  was  the  horrors,  miseries, 
and  human  tragedy  that  Churchill  called 
"the  Unnecessary  War."  He  used  this  de- 
scription because,  in  his  view,  there  never 
was  a  war  easier  to  stop. 

After  World  War  n,  Winston  ChurchOl, 
looking  back  on  the  interwar  period,  sum- 
marised the  confluence  of  mistakes  that  led 
directly  to  "the  Unnecessary  War." 

"It  is  my  purpose,  as  one  who  lived  and 
acted  in  these  days,  first  to  show  how  easily 
the  tragedy  of  the  Second  World  War  could 
have  been  prevented;  how  the  malice  of  the 
wicked  was  reinforced  by  the  weakness  of 
the  virtuous:  how  the  structure  and  habits 
of  democratic  states,  unless  they  are  welded 
into  larger  organisms,  lack  those  elements 
of  persistence  and  conviction  which  can 
alone  give  security  to  humble  masses;  how, 
even  in  matters  of  self-preservation,  no 
policy  is  pursued  for  even  ten  or  fifteen 
years  at  a  time.  We  shall  see  how  the  coun- 
sels of  prudence  and  restraint  may  become 
the  prime  agents  of  mortal  danger;  how  the 
middle  course  adopted  from  desires  for 
safety  and  a  quiet  life  may  be  found  to  lead 
direct  to  the  bull's-eye  of  disaster.  We  shall 
see  how  absolute  is  the  need  of  a  broad  path 
of  international  action  pursued  by  many 
states  in  common  across  the  years,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  national  poli- 
tics." 

Diulng  the  decade  of  the  1970's,  the 
United  States,  bearing  the  same  physical 
and  emotional  scars  as  the  Britain  of  the  in- 
terwar period,  pursued  hauntingly  similar 
policies: 

We  allowed  economic  conditions  to  dictate 
foreign  and  defense  polices.  To  illustrate 
this  point,  between  1970  and  1982,  govern- 
ment spending  for  social  programs  increased 
by  8  percent  in  real  terms.  And  this  at  a 
time  when  the  Soviet  Union  was  arming  at  a 
rate  unprecedented  in  peacetime. 

We  turned  inward  and  saw  unfavorable 
events  in  Africa,  Southeast  Asia,  the  Per- 
sian Oulf,  and  Latin  America  to  be  of  little 
concern  to  Portress  America.  Our  vision  of 
our  vital  interests  was  clouded. 

We  dismissed  claims  of  growing  Soviet 
military  strength  or.  when  it  was  undeni- 
able, developed  comfortable  rationalizations 
for  its  existence  or  half-heartedly  tried  to 
counter  it  with  rearmament  programs 
stretched  out  over  many  years. 

We  wanted  to  believe  in  detente  and  clung 
to  that  concept  long  after  it  was  clear  that 
the  Soviets  were  taking  advantage  of  our 
idealism. 

We  ignored  Soviet  actions  which  appeared 
to  have  violated  the  spirit  and  in  some  cases 
the  letter  of  the  Helsinki  Accords,  the  SALT 
I  Treaty,  agreements  prohibiting  the  use  of 
chemical  and  biological  weapons,  and  the 
Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty.  To  raise  them, 
many  believed,  would  be  an  unnecesary  con- 
frontation and  return  to  the  rhetoric  of  the 
Cold  War. 

We  were  luiprepared  to  challenge  aggres- 
sion or  other  destabilizing  activities  whether 
Cubans  in  Angola,  Vietnamese  in  Kampu- 
chea, Libyans  in  Chad,  or  Soviets  in  Afghan- 
istan. 

We  put  too  much  faith  in  arms  control  ne- 
gotiations. Like  the  British  in  the  1920's  and 
1930's,  we  allowed  the  hope  for  effective 
arms  control  agreements  to  lull  us  into  a 
false  sense  of  security. 

We  clung  to  the  belief  that  in  the  nuclear 
age,  with  all  aware  of  the  horrors  of  nuclear 


weapons,  a  war  would  never  occur— this 
even  after  evidence  became  available  that 
the  Soviets  were  developing  a  serious  offen- 
sive capability? 

What  were  the  results  of  these  short- 
sighted policies?  During  the  10-year  period 
ending  in  1980,  American  militvy  strength 
postured  against  that  of  the  Soviet  Union 
both  in  reality  and  perception  eroded  sig- 
nificantly. In  this  period,  the  United  SUtes: 

Lost  the  superiorty  of  her  strategic  forces 
and  faced  the  certain  loss  of  essential 
equivalence  with  the  Soviet  Union; 

Lost  theater  nuclear  superiority  in 
Europe; 

Permitted  an  unfavorable  shift  in  the 
overall  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  conventional  balance 
as  the  Soviets  surpassed  U.S.  defense  spend- 
ing early  in  the  1970's  and  built  a  sizable  ad- 
vantage during  the  remainder  of  the  decade; 

Suffered  a  devastating  loss  in  Vietnam 
through  our  failure  to  enforce  the  Paris  Ac- 
cords causing  both  friend  and  foe  to  per- 
ceive flaws  in  America's  strength  and  a  dete- 
rioration of  her  conunitment  and  resolve; 

Became  vulnerable  to  disruptions  in  the 
supply  of  foreign  oil  and  experienced  the 
use  of  "hostUe  oil"  as  a  weapon  agiUnst 
America's  foreign  policies  and  interests; 

Suffered  with  the  revolution  in  Iran  the 
collapse  of  the  U.S.  security  poUcy  in  the 
Persian  Oulf  region; 

Lost  the  initiative  in  Third  World  affairs 
to  a  bolder,  more  adventuresome  Soviet 
Union  assisted  by  aggressive  proxies;  and 

Lost  a  united  front  In  NATO  for  dealing 
with  critical  East- West  issues. 

For  a  brief  [>eriod  in  the  early  1980's, 
America  shook  the  shortsighted  notions  of 
the  1970's.  But  now,  as  the  price— which  is 
easily  affordable  by  our  society— of  defend- 
ing our  interests  and  holding  to  our  cher- 
ished principles  has  become  the  focus  of 
popular  attention,  too  many  Americans  in 
positions  of  leadership  want  to  return  to  the 
old  shortsighted  policies  of  weakness,  concil- 
iation, and  isolationism. 

Have  we  learned  nothing  from  history? 
The  threat  that  we  face  is  real  and  ominous. 
Our  vacillating  policies  of  the  recent  past 
have  confused  our  allies  and  emboldened 
our  adversaries.  If  we  fall  to  provide  a  credi- 
ble deterrent  and  demonstrate  our  resolve, 
vast  amounts  of  our  blood  and  treasure  may 
be  laid  to  waste  in  another  unnecessary  con- 
flict, the  horrors  of  which  have  not  yet  been 
seen  by  man. 

The  British  did  not  realize  until  it  was  too 
late  that  diplomacy  and  arms  control  are 
not  substitutes  for  armed  strength.  Neville 
Chamberlain,  Britain's  Prime  Minister  and 
principal  architect  of  her  ill-fated  policies, 
came  to  this  realization  in  October  1938, 
only  after  the  defense  policies  of  the  previ- 
ous two  decades  had  left  Britain  in  a  dan- 
gerously weak  military  position.  At  that 
time,  he  said,  "Our  past  experience  has 
shown  us  only  too  clearly  that  weakness  in 
armed  strength  means  weakness  in  diploma- 
cy." 

I  hope  that  the  Neville  Chamberlains  in 
America  today— and  there  are  many  of 
them— will  learn  this  lesson  in  a  more 
timely  way  than  the  Prime  Minister  did.  I 
fear  that  they  will  not,  but  Instead,  will  con- 
tinue to  mouth  the  words  of  the  Parliamen- 
tary opposition  in  Britain  in  1934,  which  in 
response  to  the  government's  planned  in- 
creases In  the  Royal  Air  Force  regretted 
that  "His  Majesty's  Government  should 
enter  upon  a  (>olicy  of  rearmament ....  cer- 
tain to  Jeopardize  the  prospects  of  interna- 
tional disarmament  and  to  encourage  a  re- 
vival of  a  dangerous  and  wasteful  competi- 
tion." 


The  United  SUtes  has  followed  the  Brit- 
ish interwar  pattern  to  a  frightening  degree. 
America  made  a  similar  series  of  mistakes  in 
the  1930's,  and  Pearl  Harbor  showed  us  how 
utterly  unprepared  we  were.  We  must  leam 
from  the  earlier  British  and  American  mis- 
takes and  take  action  to  break  the  cycle. 
These  prior  cases  show  the  dangers  Inher- 
ent In  a  government  losing  sight  of  its  pri- 
mary duty,  that  Is,  guaranteeing  the  safety 
of  the  country.  Winston  Churchill  put  It 
best  in  1936  when  he  said,  "The  primary  re- 
sponsibility of  any  govenunent  for  the 
public  safety  is  absolute  and  requires  no 
mandate."  Ensuring  national  security  must 
be  the  overriding  concern,  for  if  it  is  not 
giuu-anteed,  everything  else  Is  subject  to 
loss. 

No  analogy  would  be  complete  without  an 
examination  of  the  differences  in  the  situa- 
tions facing  Britain  then  and  the  United 
States  now.  Three  differences  dominate  this 
comparison:  changes  in  the  nature  of  war- 
fare, absence  of  a  Hitler  confronting  the 
United  States,  and  the  absence  of  a  strong 
American  military  tradition. 

The  advent  of  nuclear  weapons  and  high 
technology,  conventional  arms  ushered  in 
an  era  of  potentially  lightning  fast  war- 
fare—one that  would  be  over  before  an  un- 
prepared nation  would  have  time  to  rearm. 
Great  Britain  did  not  face  this  situation  in 
the  1930's. 

In  the  1930's,  Britain  was  facing  Adolf 
Hitler,  an  irrational,  disturbed,  and  unpre- 
dictable leader.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
United  SUtes  U  facing  a  Hitler  in  the 
Kremlin.  We  are  facing,  however,  skillful 
and  subtle  Soviet  leaders  who  know  how  to 
use  their  advantage,  a  willing  media,  and  to 
play  on  the  fears  of  peace-loving  people. 

Britain  and  the  United  SUtes  also  differ 
because  of  the  anti-militaristic  tradition  and 
the  pacifist  current  inherent  in  public  atti- 
tudes in  the  United  SUtes.  Americans  shun 
militarism  and  tend  to  wait  for  a  crisis 
before  adequately  preparing  for  action. 

All  of  these  differences  taken  together 
show  that  the  U.S.  position  is  even  more 
dangerous  than  that  of  Britain  in  the 
1930's.  The  U.S.  leadership  today  is  faced 
with  rising  anti-confrontational  sentiment 
at  a  time  when  the  United  States  is  facing  a 
politically  skillful  adversary  and  a  military 
threat  more  serious  than  we  have  ever 
known— a  faUl  threat  if  we  are  caught  un- 
prepared. This  places  a  greater  burden  on 
the  U.S.  leadership  for  increased  vigilance. 
The  French  proverb,  "To  govern  is  to  fore- 
see," takes  on  critical  Importance  in  the  nu- 
clear age. 

The  way  to  avoid  the  fate  that  befell  Brit- 
ain is  for  the  United  SUtes  to  move  vigor- 
ously to  strengthen  her  military  power  and 
thereby  signal  to  the  Soviet  Union  the  U.S. 
resolve  to  meet  the  threat.  President  Rea- 
gan's defense  modernization  program  Is  at- 
tempting to  do  this. 

I  am  proud  of  President  Reagan  for  his 
courage  on  many  difficult  national  issues, 
but  I  particularly  admire  the  steadfastness 
of  his  position  on  defense  spending.  Com- 
promise is  easy,  but  this  is  not  a  buslness-as- 
usual  President.  He  has  not  yielded  to  the 
pressures  of  popular  whim.  He  has  recog- 
nized his  primary  constitutional  responsibil- 
ity. He  will  not  be  part  of  those  who  would 
rather  risk  the  security  of  the  American 
people  than  make  the  difficult  budgetary 
decisions  that  will,  no  doubt,  upset  favored 
special  interest  groups. 

Our  British-American  historical  analogy 
would  be  incomplete  without  comparing 
Churchill  and  Reagan.  Churchill's  warnings 


to  the  British  people  fell  on  deaf  earn.  It 
was  not  until  the  battle  was  Joined  that  the 
people  of  Britain  turned  to  ChurchiU  for 
leadership. 

Like  Churchill.  President  Reagan  has 
bucked  the  tide  of  popular  opinion  to  bring 
to  the  forefront  the  Nation's  security  needs. 
Like  Churchill.  President  Reagan  has  been 
ridiculed  for  his  warnings.  Just  last  week  in 
the  Washington  Post,  I  read  reports  that 
President  Reagan's  Image  as  a  "warmonger" 
and  "cold  warrior"  has  resurfaced.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

I  hope  that  we  have  the  widsom  and  re- 
solve to  follow  the  necessary  course  that 
President  Reagan  has  charted.  If  we  do  not, 
we  will  have  failed  to  leam  an  invaluable 
lesson  of  history  which  was  paid  for  at  an 
enormous  price.  We  will,  furthermore,  con- 
firm the  age  old  expression  that  the  only 
lesson  of  history  is  that  we  leam  no  lessons. 


STOP  NUKES;  THEN  WHAT? 
Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  an  editorial  which  appeared 
in  yesterday's  New  York  Times.  The 
piece,  entitled  'Stop  Nukes;  Then 
What?,"  acknowledges  the  positive 
impact  of  the  freeze  movement,  but 
asks  if  there  is  a  way  to  go  beyond  pas- 
sionate rhetoric  and  sloganism  to  har- 
ness the  political  energies  at  play  in 
this  coimtry  to  promote  significant 
arms  control. 

The  editorial  argues  for  a  new  ap- 
proach along  the  lines  of  the  Scow- 
croft  Commission  report  and  notes 
that  two  'imaginative  precursors"  of 
the  proposal  are  now  before  Congress: 
the  build-down  resolution  which  Sena- 
tor NuiiH  and  I  introduced  in  the 
Senate,  and  Representative  Gore's  de- 
tailed arms  control  proposal.  The  arti- 
cle goes  on  to  note  that  while  a 
niunber  of  profreeze  Senators  have  en- 
dorsed the  build-down  resolution, 
many  freeze  proponents  have  attacked 
such  proposals. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  Indicated  on  a 
number  of  occasions  my  conviction 
that  we  owe  the  freeze  movement  a 
debt  for  raising  the  Nation's  sensitivi- 
ty to  the  need  for  meaningful  meas- 
ures to  reduce  the  risk  of  nuclear  war. 
I  believe  the  build-down  is  one  such 
measure — a  means  of  beglmiing  what  I 
hope  will  be  an  inexorable  march 
toward  the  substantial  reduction  of 
nuclear  v(reapons.  I  am  hopeful  that  we 
can  forge  a  consensus  of  freeze  advo- 
cates and  those  who  favor  stabilizing 
military  force  modernization,  and  to- 
gether work  toward  our  shared  objec- 
tive. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  19. 19831 

"Stop  Nukks";  Them  What? 
The  nuclear  freeze  resolution  that  comes 
up  before  the  House  of  RepresenUtives  to- 
morrow Is  a  primal  scream  against  man- 
kind's atomic  predicament.  O.K..  agreed: 
The  overhanging  nuclear  nightmare  Justi- 
fies screaming.  But  then  what?  To  exclaim 
"Stop  nukes  now"  displays  passion,  but  no 


practicality.  What's  the  next  sentence? 
Where  is  the  credible  arms  control  policy 
that  freeze  advocates  have  failed  so  far  to 
advance? 

To  Ite  credit,  the  movement  has  aroused 
widespread  public  support,  undoubtedly 
tempering  the  belligerency  of  the  Reagan 
Administration's  sUtements  and  helping  to 
induce  the  reasonable  new  proposal  lor  the 
E^u-omissile  negotiations  In  Geneva.  The 
freeze  movement  has  also  stirred  Congres- 
sional Interest  in  arms  control— probably  In- 
fluencing the  Scowcroft  commission's  far- 
sighted  proposal  to  replace  desUbilizing 
multi-warhead  missiles  with  small,  single- 
warhead  "Midgetman." 

Yet  the  proposals  of  the  freeze  movement 
itself  have  barely  evolved  past  the  original, 
simplistic  formula  of  "stop,  now." 

The  House  resolution  still  calls  for  an  "im- 
medlUte"  freeze  through  negotiations  with 
Moscow.  Yet  such  negotiations  would  have 
to  take  several  years.  The  resolution  still 
calls  for  a  "verifiable"  halt  in  producing  nu- 
clear arms.  Nice,  but  inf  easible. 

A  freeze  would  ban  weapons  moderniza- 
tion—thus halting  Improvements  in  weap- 
ons that  would  sUblllze  the  balance  of 
terror.  The  resolution  calls  for  but  fails  to 
give  useful  "special  attention"  to  desUbiliz- 
ing first-strike  weapons.  It  would  freeze 
America  in  a  potentially  vulnerable  Minute- 
man  land-missile  deployment  while  doing 
nothing  about  the  Soviet  Union's  potential 
first-strike  force.  The  remedy,  the  Ingenious 
Scowcroft  proposal  to  create  "Midgetman," 
would  be  barred. 

Is  there  some  way  to  harness  all  this  polit- 
ical energy  to  constructive  arms  control 
ends?  There  Is  talk  of  a  conference  commit- 
tee compromise  between  House  and  Senate 
resolutions,  but  the  best  that  could  produce 
is  a  least-common-denominator  compromise. 
What's  needed  is  a  new  approach  to  the 
arms  control  dilemma  along  the  lines  sug- 
gested by  the  Scowcroft  report. 

Two  imaginative  procursors  of  this  pro- 
posal are  already  before  Congress:  the 
"build-down"  proposal  sponsored  by  Sena- 
tors Nunn  and  Cohen  would  require  disman- 
tling of  two  older  nuclear  weapons  for  every 
new  one  deployed.  Representative  Gore's 
comprehensive  plan  woiJd  also  move  the  su- 
perpowers toward  the  Scowcroft  goal  of  re- 
ducing multiple-warhead  missiles.  Both 
would  build  on  the  SALT  treaties,  but  em- 
phasize ceilings  on  warheads  rather  than 
launchers  and  missiles. 

A  dozen  or  more  pro-freeze  senators  have 
endorsed  the  build-down  idea.  Unfortunate- 
ly, instead  of  welcoming  such  innovations, 
mtuiy  freeze  enthusiasts  attack  them.  And 
the  House  Democratic  leadership  continues 
to  press  for  the  freeze  resolution:  stop,  now. 
But  there's  still  no  next  sentence.  Where  Is 
the  program  to  match  the  piety? 

TRmUTE  TO  FORMER  CON- 
GRESSMAN JOHN  C.  TAYLOR. 
SR. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  former 
Congressman  John  C.  Taylor.  Sr.,  of 
Honea  Path,  S.C,  who  passed  away  re- 
cenUy  at  the  age  of  93.  To  his  wife, 
Evelene;  his  sons.  Dr.  John  C.  Taylor, 
Jr..  and  Mr.  Lee  Brown  Taylor,  I 
extend  my  deepest  sympathies. 

Mr.  President.  John  Taylor  was  a 
good  friend  and  an  outstanding  legisla- 
tor, who  served  not  only  as  a  Member 
of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 


from  1933  to  1939,  but  as  a  State  sena- 
tor in  South  Carolina  and  a  clerk  of 
court  for  his  home  county  of  Ander- 
son. 

He  was  a  man  who  dedicated  a  large 
portion  of  his  life  to  the  loftiest  of 
goals— serving  others.  There  are  many 
South  Carolinians  who  remember 
John,  not  only  for  his  service  as  Third 
District  Congressman,  but  for  his  hon- 
esty and  openness  in  dealing  with  all 
people— and  mourn  his  passing. 

A  farmer  by  trade.  John  Taylor  was 
known  throughout  Anderson  County 
as  "Honest  John."  and  his  reputation 
for  fairness  and  integrity  soon  spread 
throughout  the  State.  After  serving  as 
clerk  of  court  in  Anderson,  John  was 
elected  to  Congress  as  Third  District 
Representative.  He  served  in  that  ca- 
pacity in  the  73d,  74th,  and  75th  Con- 
gresses. 

Prom  1950  to  1954.  he  served  as 
State  senator  for  Anderson  County, 
returning  to  that  post  again  in  1958 
after  a  brief  respite  from  public  serv- 
ice. 

John  Taylor,  during  his  business  and 
public  service  career,  earned  the  re- 
spect and  admiration  of  many  people. 
The  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
Party  in  South  Carolina,  Mr.  William 
Jennings  Bryan  Dom,  himself  a 
former  occupant  of  the  Third  District 
congressional  seat,  spoke  for  many 
South  Carolinians  when  he  referred  to 
John  Taylor  as  a  "forthright,  dynam- 
ic, and  excellent  legislator,"  "a  man 
who  was  one  of  the  finest  Representa- 
tives in  Washington." 

Mr.  President.  John  Taylor  was  a 
well-educated  man,  who  received  his 
law  degree  from  the  University  of 
South  Carolina  in  1919.  He  later 
served  as  a  member  of  the  university's 
board  of  tnistees  from  1946  to  1959. 

His  public  service  does  not  stop 
there,  however.  John  Taylor  served 
his  cotmtry  in  the  U.S.  Army's  Quar- 
termaster Corps  and  was  a  veteran  of 
World  War  I. 

In  addition,  he  is  still  regarded  as 
one  of  the  premier  developers  of 
South  Carolina's  cattle  industry  and 
an  outstanding  agricultural  leader. 

At  the  age  of  92.  John  Taylor  set 
one  more  milestone:  He  became  the 
oldest  patient  in  the  history  of  Emory 
University  to  undergo  coronary  artery 
bypass  graft  and  heart-valve  replace- 
ment surgery.  Doctors  said  later  that 
John  Taylor's  outstanding  physical 
condition  allowed  him  to  undergo  the 
risky  surgical  procedure. 

A  great  deal  more  could  be  said 
about  this  man,  Mr.  President,  but  I 
believe  that  perhaps  the  best  tribute 
to  John  Taylor  was  delivered  shortly 
after  his  death  by  his  friends  in  the 
South  Carolina  General  Assembly. 

"In  the  passing  of  this  prominent  ag- 
ricultural and  political  leader,  the 
people  of  Anderson  County  have  lost 
an    outstanding    citizen,"    the    com- 
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memorative  resolution  read.  I  want 
today  to  Join  with  State  Senators  T. 
Ed  Garrison  and  M.  E.  McDonald  and 
State  Representatives  Pat  Harris  and 
Tom  Ervin— who  Introduced  that  reso- 
lution in  the  general  assembly— in 
paying  tribute  to  a  man  who  served 
the  State  of  South  Carolina  with 
honor,  distinction,  and  integrity. 


A  LIFETIME  CX>MMITMENT  TO 
ENGINEERING  EXCELLENCE 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  last 
Simday  it  was  my  privilege  to  partici- 
pate in  the  annual  dean's  day  ceremo- 
nies of  Colimibia  University's  School 
of  Engineering.  An  event  made  all  the 
more  auspicious  this  year  by  the  pres- 
entation of  the  prestigious  Pupin 
^  Medal  to  Dr.  Kenneth  A.  Roe,  a  distin- 
guished engineer  and  chairman  and 
president  of  Bums  <fe  Roe.  Inc. 

The  Pupin  Medal  is  awarded  by  the 
Columbia  Engineering  School  Alumni 
Association  to  outstanding  engineers 
or  scientists  for  service  to  the  Nation 
in  engineering,  science,  or  technology. 
The  association  has.  in  fact,  awarded 
only  11  medals  since  it  began  doing  so 
in  1958.  and  past  recipients  include 
Adm.  Hyman  Rickover  and  Nobel  Lau- 
reate Phjrsicist  Isidor  Rabi. 

To  such  a  distinguished  group,  we 
now  add  Dr.  Kenneth  Roe.  And  well 
we  should,  for  his  has  been  a  lifetime 
devoted  to  the  development  of  new 
technologies  in  the  field  of  electric 
power  generation— an  area  of  great 
concern  to  us  all.  Under  his  supervi- 
sion. Bums  &  Roe,  an  architectural- 
engineering  firm,  has  designed  and  en- 
gineered power  facilities  that  have 
been  on  the  forefront  of  technological 
development.  The  firm  has  also  con- 
tributed to  the  growth  and  success  of 
important  aerospace  projects  such  as 
Project  Mercury,  our  Nation's  initial 
man-in-space  program. 

In  addition  to  these  numerous  pro- 
fessional achievements.  Dr.  Roe  has 
throughout  his  career  maintained  a 
strong  commitment  to  advancing  the 
science  of  engineering.  A  founder  of 
the  American  Association  of  Engineer- 
ing Societies,  he  is  a  member  or  fellow 
of  more  than  20  professional  organiza- 
tions. I>r.  Roe  has  also  contributed  his 
time  and  energies  to  many  of  our  finer 
schools  of  education,  allowing  students 
to  benefit  from  his  considerable  expe- 
rience and  technical  knowledge.  He  is 
currently  a  member  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  Stevens  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology and  of  Manhattan  College  as 
well  as  chairman  of  the  Columbia  En- 
gineering Fund. 

I  should  very  much  like  to  join  the 
Columbia  Engineering  School  Alumni 
Association  in  honoring  Dr.  Roe  for 
his  efforts  to  promote  engineering  ex- 
cellence, and  I  congratulate  him  on 
this  richly  deserved  award.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the     certificate     accompanying     the 


Pupin  Medal  awarded  Dr.  Roe,  which 
eloquently  describes  his  many  achieve- 
ments, be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  certifi- 
cate was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
The  Columbia  Engineering  School  Alumni 

Association    Awards    With    Pride    the 

Pupin  Mkdal  to  Kenneth  A.  Roe 

A  gifted  engineer  and  leader,  you  have 
dedicated  your  life  to  the  advancement  of 
the  engineering  profession.  Throughout 
your  career,  you  have  applied  your  engi- 
neering expertise  and  leadership  talents  to 
furthering  our  Nation's  technological  devel- 
opment and  meeting  our  growing  energy 
needs.  At  the  same  time  you  have  given  gen- 
erously of  yourself  to  help  assure  the  avail- 
ability of  an  excellent  engineering  education 
to  the  best  men  and  women  seeking  to  enter 
the  profession.  As  chairman  and  president 
of  Bums  St  Roe,  Inc.,  you  have  devoted  your 
professional  life  to  developing  the  newest 
technologies  in  the  field  of  electric  power 
generation,  as  well  as  designing  and  engi- 
neering conventional  power  plants.  Under 
your  aegis.  Bums  and  Roe  has  participated 
In  many  defense  and  aerospace  projects  of 
national  importance. 

But  it  is  not  only  for  your  unquestionable 
gifts  as  an  engineer  that  we  honor  you 
today.  Columbia  University,  the  engineering 
profession,  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole  have 
long  benefited  from  your  efforts  on  behalf 
of  numerous  professional  societies  and  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning,  to  which  you 
have  applied  the  same  unstinting  energy 
and  leadership  qualities  so  evident  in  your 
technological  achievements.  Through  your 
counseling  and  support  of  many  educational 
institutions,  you  have  striven  to  assure  that 
the  quality  of  engineering  education  will 
keep  pace  with  the  complicated  needs  of  a 
nation  on  the  brink  of  a  new  century.  Large- 
ly because  of  your  untiring  efforts,  the 
American  Association  of  Engineering  Soci- 
eties has  emerged  from  the  world  of  dreams 
into  reality,  bringing  a  sense  of  unity  to  the 
many  disciplines  within  the  field  of  engi- 
neering. You  have  served  the  Engineers 
Joint  Council  in  numerous  capacities,  culmi- 
nating in  your  tenure  as  president.  In  addi- 
tion to  your  participation  in  numerous  pro- 
fessional societies,  you  have  served  our 
nation  as  a  director  of  the  U.S.  National 
Committee  of  the  World  Energy  Conference 
and  as  chairman  of  its  Investment  Advisory 
Committee. 

You  are  a  fine  example  of  a  committed 
professional  and  a  dedicated  citizen.  It  is 
with  great  pride  that  the  Columbia  Engi- 
neering School  Alumni  Association  bestows 
this  honor  on  you  in  recognition  of  the  con- 
tributions you  have  made,  and  continue  to 
make,  through  service  to  the  Nation  and  to 
the  engineering  profession.  The  tradition  of 
excellence  that  the  Pupin  Medal  represents 
for  Columbia  is  vitally  apparent  in  you,  at  a 
time  in  our  Nation's  history  when  we  all 
need  to  be  reassured  how  much  can  be 
achieved  by  one  man  who  has  the  courage 
and  the  vision  to  make  the  attempt. 
Michael  I.  Sovern, 
President,  Columbia  University. 
Robert  A.  Gross, 

i>ean.  School  of 
Engineering  and  Applied  Science. 
Daniel  Dicker. 
President,  Columbia  Engineering 

School  Alumni  AssociatiojL 

Given  on  the  occasion  of  Dean's  Day, 
April  16.  1983. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  DECISION  ON 
MX 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
statement  by  President  Reagan  calling 
for  adoption  of  the  Scowcroft  Commis- 
sion's recommendations  is  a  watershed 
event  in  postwar  American  nuclear 
policy. 

With  this  statement,  the  President 
has  abandoned  his  reckless,  partisan 
and  misleading  insistence  that  our 
Nation  is  imminently  endangered  by  a 
window  of  vulnerability. 

But  with  this  statement,  the  Presi- 
dent has  proposed  spending  more  than 
$20  billion  to  put  MX  missiles  in  exist- 
ing ICBM  silos  and  to  begin  work  on 
still  another  new  ICBM. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Congress  and 
the  American  people  are  going  to  tol- 
erate the  latest  manifestation  of 
Ronald  Reagan's  view  of  arms  control. 
We  simply  are  not  going  to  buy  his  Or- 
wellian  logic  that  we  must  build  liter- 
ally thousands  more  nuclear  warheads 
so  that  someday  we  might  have  less. 

This  is  not  the  only  fundamental 
flaw  in  President  Reagan's  thinking 
on  the  MX.  He  has  argued  that  we 
need  the  MX  missile  despite  the  fact 
that  it  has  no  legitimate  mission  in 
furtherance  of  nuclear  deterrence  and 
has  no  strategic  justification.  We  are 
told  that  we  must  buy  this  new  system 
simply  to  demonstrate  our  political 
will.  But  what  type  of  political  wiU  is 
it  that  spends  tens  of  billions  of  tax- 
payer dollars  on  a  defense  program  for 
which  there  is  not  strategic  justifica- 
tion? I  reject  the  notion  that  it  is  a 
sign  of  political  weakness  to  show  com- 
monsense  on  critical  defense  fimding 
issues. 

The  American  people  can  heave  a 
collective  sigh  of  relief  that  finally  the 
Reagan  White  House  and  some  of  the 
leading  opponents  of  the  SALT  II 
treaty  have  acknowledged  that  our 
land-based  missiles  have  not  left  the 
United  States  open  to  a  disarming  first 
strike.  Feasting  on  platefuls  of  crow, 
key  members  of  the  Scowcroft  Com- 
mission and  the  Reagan  White  House 
have  now  acknowledged  that  the 
United  States  would  retain  devastating 
nuclear  forces— more  than  two-thirds 
of  our  entire  strategic  nuclear  arsenal 
in  submarines  and  bomber  aircraft, 
even  after  such  an  insane  bolt-from- 
the-blue  attack  against  our  ICBM's.  It 
should  be  further  apparent  that  no  ra- 
tional Soviet  leader  would  ever  under- 
take such  a  suicidal  attack,  which  the 
Soviets  could  never  expect  to  work. 
And  since  deterrence  only  works 
against  rational  leaders,  there  is  no 
reason  to  waste  defense  dollars  to 
deter  against  an  irrational  attack. 

Regrettably,  having  closed  its  self- 
created  window  of  vulnerability  with  a 
rhetorical  flourish,  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration has  found  itself  trapped  by 
its  hjrperbole.  The  administration  has 
convinced  itself  that  we  must  do  some- 
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thing  to  show  that  we  are  tough:  we 
must  buy  some  new  land-based  mis- 
siles. What  the  President  and  his  com- 
mission have  recommended  is  that  we 
violate  SALT  II  terms  and  build  two 
new  missiles  with  more  than  a  thou- 
sand warheads.  They  would  put  100 
MX  missiles  in  existing  Minuteman 
silos— silos  which   they   claimed  just 
last  year  were  perilously  vulnerable. 
And  they  would  deploy  a  new  small 
mobile  missile  on  land  because  our 
land-based  missiles— which  they  have 
just  realized  to  not  leave  the  United 
States  vulnerable  to  a  bolt-from-the- 
blue  attack— might  become  vulnerable 
again.  There  is  some  merit  in  consider- 
ing a  move  toward  this  smaller,  single- 
warhead  missile  because  it  would  fur- 
ther reduce  the  value  of  ICBM's  as 
targets.    It    could    possibly    provide 
greater  sUbility  if  It  produced  a  gradu- 
al de-MIRV'ing  of  United  States  and 
Soviet  land-based  missiles  and  placed  a 
greater    emphasis    in    arms    control 
counting  on  total  nuclear  warheads  in- 
stead of  launchers.  But  I  see  no  reason 
why  the  United  States  should  now 
proceed  in  the  opposite  direction  with 
the    10-warhead   MX— and   push   the 
single  warhead  ICBM,  which  does  not 
represent     any     great     technological 
breakthrough,  far  into  the  future. 

Like  so  many  of  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration's policies,  today's  decision  on 
the  MX  looks  for  its  justification  in 
symbolism.  Having  preached  the 
gospel  that  America  is  doing  nothing 
to  maintain  its  nuclear  deterrent,  the 
President  Is  unable  to  accept  the 
notion  that  we  might  not  need  new 
land-based  ICBM's.  He  believes  we 
must  do  something  new  and  impres- 
sive with  our  land-based  forces  or  we 
will  look  weak.  But  what  about  all  the 
production  moneys  we  are  expending 
on  other  parts  of  our  nuclear  arsenal? 
On  the  B-1?  Stealth?  The  new  Trident 
II  and  the  D-5  supermissile?  The  Per- 
shing II  missiles  for  Europe?  The 
three  new  nuclear  aircraft  carriers 
with  their  new  fighter  aircraft?  The 
new  superaccurate  Mark  12A  war- 
heads for  our  Minuteman  III  ICBM's, 
and  on  and  on? 

We  need  impress  no  one  with  our 
commitment  to  modernizing  our  nucle- 
ar forces. 

What  we  need  now  is  a  more  clear 
and  genuine  commitment  to  arms  con- 
trol, not  arms  productioiL 

It  concerns  me  deeply  that  the  Presi- 
dent's much-needed  call  for  bipartisan- 
ship In  strategic  policy  does  not  merit 
support.  We  do  need  bipartisanship  in 
this  field.  But  I  do  not  believe  we  in 
Congress  show  leadership  by  nodding 
our  heads  in  agreement  when  it  Is  so 
painfully  clear  that  the  emperor  has 
no  clothes. 

The  proposal  of  the  President  to  put 
100  MX  missiles  in  existing  Minute- 
man  silos  was  rejected  last  year  in  the 
Senate  by  a  90-4  vote.  Many  feared 
that  these  missiles  would  be  an  invit- 


ing target  and  would  be  put  on  a 
launch-on-wamlng  trigger.  Others  felt 
that  this  system  simply  did  not  im- 
prove nuclear  deterrence  and  thus  was 
not  cost  effective.  I  hope  that  this 
same  cosJition  of  Senators  will  show 
the  determination  not  to  continue  to 
waste  any  more  taxpayer  dollars  on 
the  MX— a  missile  without  a  mission. 


PAUL  CALLAHAN  AT  THE 
MASTERS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President, 
there  were  many  highlights  of  the 
Masters  Golf  Tournament  2  weeks  ago 
tn  Augusta,  Ga.  But  for  one  citizen  of 
Massachusetts,  this  prestigious  tour- 
nament had  a  vers'  special  meaning. 

In  1979,  Paul  Callahan,  from  Pal- 
mouth,  was  paralyzed  from  the  neck 
down  as  a  result  of  a  tragic  fall.  Last 
September  he  defied  his  doctor's  best 
hopes  for  recovery  and  took  his  first 
step.  And  this  year,  despite  so  many 
obstacles,  he  traveled  350  miles  to  ful- 
fill his  dream  of  seeing  the  Masters  in 
person.  After  his  accident  nearly  4 
years  ago,  his  doctors  predicted  that 
even  sitting  in  a  wheelchair  might  not 
be  possible,  but  he  has  long  since  over- 
come that  challenge. 

As  he  watched  the  golf  tournament, 
Paul  sounded  a  new  challenge.  "Next 
time  I  come  here,  I'll  be  walking."  he 
said.  Those  of  us  who  know  Paul  per- 
sonally and  what  he  has  already  ac- 
complished, take  him  at  his  word.  We 
know  that  someday  soon,  he  will. 

Milton  Richman  of  United  Press 
International,  wrote  of  Paul's  trip  to 
the  Masters  last  week,  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  article  be  re- 
printed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Perseverance,  Pure  and  Simple 
(By  Milton  Richman) 
Augusta.  Oa.— Have  you  ever  had  one  of 
those  crazy  impulses?  Then  you  shouldn't 
have  much  trouble  understanding  why  a 
young  man  without  any  inhibitions  figured 
he  was  the  biggest  winner  of  them  all  at  the 
Masters  yesterday. 

The  only  thing  he  didn't  get  was  one  of 
those  green  jackets,  and  it  didn't  matter. 

"I  feel  Just  like  I've  got  one  on,"  Paul  Cal- 
lahan declared,  happUy  shaking  his  head 
over  everything  that  had  happened  to  him 
in  the  last  48  hours. 

Purely  on  Impulse,  the  outgoing  blond  25- 
year-old  Falmouth,  Mass.,  man  who  resem- 
bles baseball's  George  Brett  decided  late 
Saturday  night  he  would  like  to  attend  the 
Masters.  Pine,  except  there  were  a  number 
of  problems,  none  of  which  could  be  called 
inconsequential. 

To  start  with,  there  were  no  tickets  avail- 
able. All  of  them  had  been  sold,  and  nobody 
gives  them  up.  Second,  there  was  no  place 
for  him  to  stay.  EJvery  room  in  and  around 
the  city  had  been  taken  long  In  advance  is 
always  the  case  during  Masters  week. 

There  was  yet  another  drawback.  Paul 
Callahan  can't  walk.  He's  a  quadriplegic. 

He  has  one  of  those  mechanized  wheel- 
chairs that  enables  him  to  get  around  quite 


well,  but  even  with  it  he  faced  what  looked 
like  another  Insurmountable  roadblock.  Be- 
cause of  all  the  recent  rain,  the  Augusta  Na- 
tional course  was  still  muddy  and  slippery  in 
many  places.  More  than  that,  it  had  not 
been  laid  out  to  accommodate  wheelchairs. 

None  of  these  details  discouraged  Paul 
Callahan.  He  had  never  been  to  the  Masters 
and  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  see  it  in 
person  this  time.  Watching  it  on  TV  is  all 
right,  but  notliing  beats  being  there.  He 
reached  that  decision  at  a  physical  therapy 
center  in  southern  Alabama  where  he  has 
been  working  15  hours  a  day  in  a  deter- 
mined effort  to  walk  again  some  day.  ; 

Doctors  had  told  him  he  might  never  be 
able  to  sit  up  in  a  wheelchair  and  also  said 
he  most  certainly  would  never  be  able  to 
walk  again  after  he  was  paralyzed  from  the 
neck  down  in  a  slip  on  a  wet  floor  in  Sep- 
tember 1979.  He  has  fooled  them  complete- 
ly. Not  only  is  he  able  to  sit  up  and  move  all 
his  limbs  now  after  months  of  rehablliU- 
tion,  but  he  accomplished  what  was  consid- 
ered a  medical  miracle  by  taldng  iiis  first 
step  last  September. 

The  center  where  he's  doing  all  this  work 
is  about  350  miles  from  Augusta.  Getting 
here  didn't  faze  him  in  the  least.  He'd  drive 
his  specially  adapted  wheelchair  van  and 
take  hlB  therapist.  Chuck  Mahoney  of  Fal- 
mouth, Mass.,  and  a  friend,  Patrick  Devine 
of  Columbus,  Ohio,  along  with  liim.  Getting 
into  the  Masters  was  quite  another  matter. 
That's  where  Hord  Hurdin.  chaiiman  of 
the  Masters,  came  in. 

Word  was  relayed  to  him  that  Callahan 
was  already  in  Idacon,  Ga.,  without  any 
tickets  or  reservations.  Hurdin  had  plenty  of 
problems  of  his  own,  what  with  the  weather 
ttireatening  the  completion  of  the  tourna- 
ment. The  last  tiling  in  the  world  he  needed 
was  another  concern. 

He  was  aware  Callahan  had  no  tickets  and 
no  place  to  stay.  He  also  knew  a  muddy 
course  certainly  was  no  place  for  a  wheel- 
chair, but  the  Masters'  boss  is  a  compassion- 
ate man.  With  all  his  other  problems,  he  ad- 
dressed himself  to  tills  particular  one. 

Some  tickets  were  turned  in.  and  Callahan 
gladly  paid  the  daily  fee  for  them.  Hurdin 
and  others  figured  out  the  paths  over  which 
Callahan  could  use  his  wheelchair.  Callahan 
also  got  a  place  to  stay  with  his  two  com- 
panions. And  to  top  the  whole  thing  off, 
Arnold  Palmer  personally  came  over  to  talk 
with  Callahan  near  the  clubhouse  before  he 
went  out  to  the  practice  tee. 

"Hi,  how  are  you?"  Palmer  said  as  he 
greeted  Callahan,  who  was  sitting  in  his 
wheelchair  at  the  time. 

"Pine,    Mr.    Palmer,"    repUed    Callahan, 
smiling,  "I  wish  you  an  eagle  on  every  hole." 
"Thanks,  I  hope  so,  too." 
"How  do  you  sUy  so  young  looking?"  Cal- 
lahan wanted  to  know. 

That  made  the  53-year-old  Palmer  really 
beam. 

Callahan  is  a  senior  at  Harvard  where  he 
Is  majoring  in  economics.  He  has  two  older 
brothers,  Kevin,  a  personal  and  political 
aide  to  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy  (D-Mass.), 
and  William,  a  federal  law  enforcement  offi- 
cer. 

Callahan  was  so  elated  over  having  a 
chance  to  see  the  golfers  here  that  at  one 
point  he  stood  up. 

"Next  time  I  come  here,"  he  promised. 
"I'll  be  walking." 
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THE  NUCLEAR  "APOCALYPSE" 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  many 
of  our  citizens  are  iinderstandably 
fearful  of  the  prospect,  or  possibility, 
of  a  nuclear  war.  That  fear  is  manifest 
in  large  segments  of  the  nuclear  freeze 
movement  which  has  been  so  much  in 
the  news.  It  is  also  manifest  in  fears 
about  nuclear  power,  the  proliferation 
of  nuclear  technology,  and  debates 
about  arms  control  and  our  defense 
budget. 

Although  there  are  legitimate  rea- 
sons to  be  concerned  to  avoid  a  nucle- 
ar war.  many  of  us  think  that  the 
fears  have  been  excessively  height- 
ened by  a  combination  of  coverage  in 
the  media  and  a  widespread  lack  of 
knowledge  about  the  realities  of  nucle- 
ar science  and  technology.  And  many 
of  us  reoEdl  that  there  was  a  similar 
fear  of  the  nuclear  apocalypse  during 
the  1950's. 

Dr.  John  R.  Silber,  the  president  of 
Boston  University,  examined  and  ana- 
lyzed the  apocalypse  phenomenon  in  a 
very  perceptive  article  in  the  August- 
September  1982  issue  of  Public  Opin- 
ion. He  argues  that  human  beings  are, 
perhaps  by  nature,  fascinated  by  the 
prospect  of  an  apocalypse,  and  that 
predictions  of  false  apocalypses  have 
been  frequent.  He  analyzes  many  of 
the  current  fears,  and  shows  that  too 
often  subscription  to  theories  of  the 
apocalypse  is  a  substitute  for  the 
effort  of  reasoned  thought  and  prob- 
lem solving. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  Dr. 
Silber's  article  to  my  coUeagues,  and 
ask  that  its  text  be  printed  in  the 
Rscoiu). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Apoc/u.rpsKS  Then  aits  Now:  Thk  Peace 

Movement  and  the  ANmnicLEAR  Crusade 

(By  John  R.  SUber,  president  of  Boston 
University) 

An  apocalypse  can  be  a  (jessimlstic  docu- 
ment, as  exemplified  in  much  of  recent  envi- 
ronmentalist catastrophe-writing,  and  it  can 
be  fu^Iy  optimistic,  as  exemplified  by 
Charles  A  Reich's  The  Greening  of  Amer- 
ica. The  original  Apocalypse,  although  full 
of  great  terrors,  was  essentially  a  highly  op- 
timistic dociunent.  written  to  comfort  the 
persecuted  Church,  assuring  them  that 
Christ  would  return  and  that  Caesar  would 
finally  have  rendered  unto  him  aU  that  was 
his— that  is,  his  Just  deserts.  But  most  apoc- 
alypses are  pessimistic,  because  modem 
apocalyptic  writers  claim  to  be  beyond  parti- 
saiuhip— they  purport  to  tell  us  how  bad 
things  are,  or  are  about  to  be,  for  everyone 
so  as  to  persuade  us  to  adopt  their  particu- 
lar remedy.  The  remedy  would  usually  be 
only  marginally  more  attractive  than  that 
which  they  warn  against,  and  literally  intol- 
erable if  we  were  assumed  to  be  well  off  or 
at  least  moderately  safe. 

From  1960  to  1975,  the  air  was  blue  with 
apocalypses.  In  1962  Bertrand  Russell- 
having  recanted  his  earlier  advocacy  of  a 
preemptive  nuclear  strike  against  the  Soviet 
Union— stood  in  Trafalgar  Square  and  told 
us  that  nuclear  war  was  inevitable  within  a 
few  months.  A  few  years  later  the  Brothers 


Paddock  taught  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  earth  would  be  dead  by  famine  by  197S. 
At  the  start  of  the  new  decade,  there  was  a 
burst  of  activity:  Paul  Ehrlich  and  his 
fellow  population  controllers  claimed  that 
the  United  States  had  an  urgent  need  not 
merely  to  stabilize,  but  to  reduce  its  popula- 
tion. Judson  Jerome  made  and  communicat- 
ed the  discovery  that  colleges  and  universi- 
ties were  dead,  never  to  rise  agairL  Alvln 
Toffler  told  us  that  the  future  was  upon  us 
and  that  if  we  tarried  with  the  present,  the 
future  would  destroy  us.  Charles  A  Reich 
preached  that  humanity  liad  l)ecome  a  new 
species.  Not  to  be  outdone,  William  Irwin 
Thompson,  in  1971,  claimed  that  we  had 
come  to  the  end  of  history. 

In  1970,  Life  magazine  reported  to  its 
mass  audience  that  there  was  a  probability 
that  by  1980  urban  dwellers  would  tiave  to 
wear  gas  masks  in  order  to  survive  pollution, 
that  by  the  early  1980s,  a  smog  inversion 
would  kill  thousands  of  people  in  some 
major  city,  ttiat  by  1985  the  amount  of  sim- 
light  reaching  the  earth  would  be  reduced 
by  half,  and  that  new  diseases  humans 
couldn't  resist  would  reach  plague  propor- 
tions. And  Edwin  Newm&n,  in  a  1970  NBC 
broadcast,  predicted  that  by  1980  the  na- 
tion's rivers  would  have  reached  the  boiling 
point,  largely  because  of  nuclear  power. 

If  one  were  to  believe  many  political  ora- 
tors and  writers,  the  United  States  trembled 
on  the  brink  of  violent  revolution.  This  idea 
left  its  traditional  home,  the  weeldy  papers 
of  various  Marxist  sects,  and  animated  the 
bosoms  of  people  who  ought  to  have  known 
better.  In  this  case,  "ought  to  liave  known 
better"  is  more  than  a  clich6:  the  plea  of  ig- 
norance by  the  learned  is  never  an  accepta- 
ble reply.  And  as  OranviUe  Hicks  has  justly 
observed,  ".  .  .  It  is  no  defense  whatever  for 
an  intellectual  to  say  that  he  was  duped. 
That  is  what,  as  an  intellectual,  he  should 
never  allow  to  happen  to  him." 

There  is  some  evidence  the  humanity  is 
simply  more  attracted— naturally  attract- 
ed—to doom  than  to  its  alternatives.  Jotui 
Milton  seems  to  have  known  this,  and  all 
newspaper  editors  do.  Every  so  often  some 
naive  entrepreneur  proposes  to  publish  a 
newspaper  that  will  print  only  the  good 
news.  And  every  so  often  such  a  naive  entre- 
preneur gets  nowhere,  human  nature  being 
wliat  it  is. 

THE  niTELLKCTUAL  ATTRACTION  FOR 
APOCALYPSE 

Although  the  taste  for  apocalypse  is  not 
exclusively  an  intellectual  one,  it  is  largely 
so.  As  the  English  are  said  to  love  a  lord,  we 
intellectuals  love  an  apocalypse.  The  rea- 
sons are  not  obsctu^:  we  intellectuals  are 
trained  to  have  large,  interesting,  and  com- 
plicated thoughts.  We  are  trained  to  be 
imaginative.  There  is  little  interest  in  the 
notion  that  the  future  will  resemble  the 
past  and  that  life  as  we  know  it,  far  from 
being  doomed,  is  likely  to  go  on  more  or  less 
indefinitely,  evolving  slowly  and  recogniz- 
ably. And  if  one  has  been  trained  to  study 
the  past  and  to  take  the  notion  of  historical 
period  quite  seriously,  it  is  not  pleasant  to 
suggest  that  one  is  living  in  an  age  that  will 
not  attract  the  interest  of  the  more  sensa- 
tionalizing historians.  How  terrible  to  think 
that  our  age  might  not  have  attracted  the 
prurient  attention  of  a  Suetonius  or  Taci- 
tus! 

And  the  egotism  of  the  intellectual— that 
segment  of  mankind  for  whom  the  sin  of 
pride  would  have  to  have  been  Invented  if  it 
did  not  already  exist— naturally  demands 
that  each  period  be  either  the  best  or  the 
worst.  Since  few  ages  can  credibly  be  called 


golden,  we  intellectuals  tend  to  regard  our 
own  as  at  liest  of  iron  if  not  of  merely  plas- 
tic. 

APOCALTPTICISIC  A  SUNSET  INDUSTRT 

If  we  look  around  us  today,  we  will  see 
that  the  level  of  apocalypticism  Is  markedly 
down  and  the  number  of  practing  apocalyp- 
ticians  reduced.  The  principal  home  of  apo- 
calypticism is  the  newly  resurgent  "peace" 
movement.  The  movement  against  nuclear 
power  is  another,  although  it  appears  to  be 
on  the  wane.  Many  of  its  members  may  lie 
following  the  example  of  Dr.  Helen  Caldl- 
cott  who,  after  several  years  of  opposition 
to  nuclear  power  punctuated  with  asides 
about  nuclear  war,  seems  now  to  have 
dropped  nuclear  power  entirely  in  her 
speeches  and  concentrates  exclusively  on 
nuclear  war. 

But  apocalypticism  is  a  sunset  industry. 
This  should  not  be  surprising.  The  examples 
cited  above  do  not  merely  pass  the  test  of 
nonsense  so  bad  that  the  man  in  the  street 
would  reject  them  out  of  hand:  they  pass 
George  Orwell's  more  demanding  standard 
of  nonsense,  nonsense  so  bad  that  only  an 
intellectual  would  believe  it.  (You  will  note 
that  Orwell,  pessimist  that  he  was,  did  not 
talk  about  "nonsense  so  bad  that  even  an  in- 
tellectual would  reject  it.") 

Eventually  nearly  all  apocalypticians  are 
laughed  out  of  existence.  Few  survive  for 
long.  Most  are  discredited  by  their  survival 
beyond  the  date  of  their  predicted  demise, 
and  their  numbers  and  diversity  prevent 
any  one  school  from  developing  a  critical 
mass.  Because  their  apocalypses  are  usually 
in  flagrant  conflict,  they  obviously  cannot 
all  be  true,  and  if  they  are  not  all  true  per- 
haps none  is.  St.  John  himself  has  preserved 
ills  credibility  by  sedulously  leaving  unspeci- 
fied the  date  by  which  the  Beast  and  the 
Four  Horsemen  will  make  their  appearance. 
Generations  of  his  commentators  have  tried 
to  nail  down  the  time,  and  have  themselves 
become  discredited,  but  his  record  Is 
unblemished.  Indeed,  in  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries,  those  who  tried  to  un- 
ravel the  mystery  of  the  time  at  wliich  the 
Beast  and  the  Four  Horsemen  would 
appear,  became  something  of  an  interna- 
tional fad.  The  Beast  may  make  his  appear- 
ance at  any  mement,  but  as  yet.  the  time  is 
not  known.  Is  the  decline  of  apocalypticism 
a  good  thing? 

The  answer  to  that  question  depends  on 
what  one  believes  about  our  present  situa- 
tion. One  presumes  that  the  original  apoca- 
lyptician.  St.  Jotui  of  Patmos,  would  ap- 
plaud the  demise  of  incompentent  secular 
Imitators  such  as  Charles  Reich;  but  pre- 
simiably  he  would  be  as  convinced  as  ever  of 
the  world's  need  to  harken  to  his  own 
apocalypse.  He  would  probably  regard  his 
emulators  as  proclalmers  of  false  apoca- 
lyiises,  and  himself  as  the  proclaimer  of  a 
true  one. 

This  is  a  useful  distinction:  the  boy  who 
cried  "Wolf!"  dispensed  a  series  of  false  apo- 
calypses followed  by  a  true  one.  His  repeat- 
ed exposure  as  a  false  apocalyptician  pre- 
vented his  being  believed  when  he  became  a 
true  one,  with  results  that  can  hardly  have 
been  pleasant  for  him  and  perhaps  for 
others. 

The  most  strildng  false  apocalyptician  of 
our  day  was  of  course  Adolf  Hllter:  his  gran- 
diose vision  of  a  Thousand  Year  Reich  was 
literally  chiliastic,  and  it  was  founded  on  a 
series  of  revelatory  pronouncements  that 
were  unfailingly  false.  Thus,  it  was  the  gen- 
erals, not  the  politicians,  who  crumpled  in 
1918;  compared  to  the  Treaty  of  Brest-Li- 


tovak  that  the  Oermans  bad  imposed  on 
Russia,  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  was  a  le- 
nient document;  the  Weimar  Republic  was 
an  advanced  welfare  sUte  whose  troubles 
grew  heavily  out  of  the  Nazis'  own  irrespon- 
sible opposition;  and  finally  Hitter's  vision 
of  the  Jews  was  buUt  of  falsehood  from 
start  to  finish.  Yet  he  was  believed,  first  by 
the  fanaUcs  of  the  party  and  eventuaUy  by 
many  Germans. 

And  yet  imagine  that  in  late  January 
1933,  someone  had  told  the  power  brokers 
who  were  about  to  put  HiUer  in  power, 
"This  man  will  deatory  the  Republic,  launch 
a  war  in  which  Germany  will  be  crushed 
and  its  ciUes  bombed  into  rubble,  undo  the 
work  of  Bismarck  by  causing  Germany  to  be 
divided  once  again  and  accomplish  the  near 
extermination  of  European  Jewry."  Such  a 
true  prophet  would  have  been  dismissed  as 
an  insane  dispenser  of  apocalyptic  nonsense. 
Moreover,  when,  in  1942  and  1943.  people 
began  to  report  on  what  was  going  on  in  the 
death  camps,  they  were  dismissed  as  alarm- 
ists and  liars. 

The  case  of  Hitler  is  one  in  which  a  false 
apocalypse  was  believed.  Inexorably  causing 
a  true  apocalypse.  This  is  often  the  relation 
between  false  and  true  apocalypses:  they 
exist  in  a  kind  of  dialectic,  and  happy  end- 
ings depend  on  a  timely  belief  in  the  true 
apocalypse,  which  serves  as  a  prophylaxis 
against  the  false  one.  If  the  true  apocalypse 
is  not  believed,  the  false  apocalypse  becomes 
the  harbinger  of  a  dreadf id  truth  that  Is  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  preached,  but  one  no 
less  harrowing. 


TODAY'S  apocalypses:  nuclear  energy  and 

THE  nuclear  freeze 

Two  pairs  of  apocalypses  are  Increasingly 
common  today.  The  first  relates  to  energy. 
The  false  apocalypse  has  at  its  heart  the 
claim  that  nuclear  energy,  besides  being  un- 
necessary, is  an  intolerable  threat  to  our 
health  and  safety.  The  related  true  apoca- 
lyi)se  has  at  its  heart  the  sUtement  that  we 
may  so  mismanage  our  energy  resources 
that  we  will  seriously  degrade  our  environ- 
ment and  leave  our  descendants  without  the 
feedstocks  for  their  essential  chemical  in- 
dustries. 

The  false  apocalypse  is  widely  listened  to, 
and  its  success  makes  the  fulfillment  of  the 
true  apocalypse  Increasingly  Ukely.  I  need 
hardly  set  forth  the  false  apocalyiwe  for 
your  attention.  Regrettably,  It  is  what 
almost  every  proper  inteUectual  beUeves 
about  nuclear  power.  Nuclear  power  Is, 
among  Intellectuals,  an  automatic  object  of 
hate  which  everyone  "knows,"  without  evi- 
dence or  argimient,  to  be  bad. 

If  we  strip  away  the  cloak  of  ignorance, 
we  reveal  the  true  apocalypse:  the  alterna- 
tives to  nuclear  power  are  themselves  dan- 
gerous, and  nuclear  power  is  much  safer 
than  its  opponents  make  it  out  to  \x. 

Energy  from  the  atom  Is  energy  produced 
from  fuels  that  are  otherwise  almost  use- 
less. Uranium  and  thorium  are  essentially 
trash,  and  nuclear  electricity,  if  not  some- 
thing from  nothing,  U  a  close  approxima- 
tion. If  we  are  to  consider  our  descendants, 
we  will  not  needlessly  bum  up  coal,  oil,  and 
natural  gas  from  which  they  must  make  es- 
sential petrochemicals  ranging  from  cloth 
to  fertUizer.  UtUlzed  in  breeder  reactors,  the 
waste  U-238  already  produced  from  our 
present  reactor  program  would  give  us  liter- 
ally centuries  of  electricity  without  requir- 
ing us  to  mine  another  ounce  of  uranium. 
And  the  earth's  yet  uiunined  supplies  of 
uranium  and  thorium  have  an  energy 
supply  that  is  all  but  infinite. 


The  energy  loclted  in  the  atom  is  so  con- 
centrated, moreover,  that  the  occupatioiuil 
hazards  of  nuclear  energy  are  very  much 
leas  than  those  of  its  competitors.  To  gener- 
ate a  given  amount  of  electricity  from  coal 
requires  the  death  of  approximately   100 
times  as  many  miners  as  would  the  same 
amount  from  uraniimi.  And  the  evil  effects 
of  coal  are  not  limited  to  the  deaths  of  coal 
miners  or  to  the  thousands  of  cases  of  black 
lung  disease.  We  now  kill  approximately 
50,000  people  each  year  from  air  pollution 
caused  by  the  Industrial  use  of  coal— one 
million  deaths  by  the  end  of  this  century,  a 
disaster  of  a  magnitude  that  is  exceeded  his- 
torically only  by  the  Black  Death  wid  the 
automobile.  We  would  expect,  by  contrast, 
at  most,  a  handful  of  deatlis  from  nuclear 
electricity  generated  in  the  same  amount 
over  the  same  span. 

Coal-fired  generators  also  pose  serious  en- 
vironmental threats.  One  of  these,  the  so- 
called  acid  rain,  damages  trees  and  poUutes 
lakes  and  has  the  unfortunate  habit  of  dis- 
solving buildings.  There  Is,  in  Scandinavia,  a 
pungent  irony  In  this  connection.  Visit  Co- 
penhagen and  you  wlU  hear  the  Danish 
antinuclear    activiste    complain    that    the 
Swedes  have  irresponsibly  sited  a  nuclear 
reactor  at  Barseback  just  across  the  Sound 
from  Copenhagen,  thereby  threatening  the 
Danish  capital  but  leaving  Stockholm  safe. 
Cross  the  Sound  to  Malmo,  and  the  Swedes 
will  point  out  that  since  the  Arab  oil  embar- 
go, the  Danes  liave  been  converting  their 
oU-fired  plants  to  coal,  and  that  the  coast  of 
Denmark    is    lined    with    large    coal-fired 
plants.  The  prevailing  westerly  winds  drive 
the  pollution  from  these  plants  away  from 
Denmark  and  straight  into  Sweden,  which, 
without  any  coal-fired  plants  of  its  own. 
now  has  a  very  serious  acid  rain  problem. 
The  false  apocalypse  of  Danish  antlnuclear- 
Ism  brought  the  genuine  apocalypse  of  acid 
rain  upon  Sweden. 

Acid  rain  is  an  actual  problem.  The  other 
environmental  threat  of  coal— and  of  aU 
other  fossU  fuels— the  so-caUed  greenhouse 
effect,  is  a  prospective  one.  Although  the 
matter  Is  still  controversial,  there  is  a  sub- 
stantial body  of  expert  opinion  that  the 
large  amounts  of  carbon  dioxide  that  are 
undoubtedly  emitted  by  fossil  fuel  plante 
will  eventually  form  an  Insulating  layer  in 
the  atmosphere  that  will  raise  the  earth's 
temperature  by  several  degrees.  Such  an  In- 
crease would  at  minimum  disrupt  world  pat- 
terns of  food  production,  and  might  begin 
melting  the  polar  icecaps  with  a  disastrous 
raising  of  the  ocean  level.  Although  this  sce- 
nario is  disputed,  it  has  substantially  more 
respectable  and  persuasive  scientific  support 
than  the  disaster  scenarios  written  for  nu- 
clear power. 

Nuclear  reactors  liave  an  operatmg  indus- 
trial safety  record  that  cannot  be  matched 
by  any  other  means  of  energy  conversion, 
and  by  very  few  Industrial  activities  of  any 
sort.  The  true  lesson  of  Three  MUe  Island, 
almost  entirely  missed  by  the  media,  is  that 
it  Is  easier  than  anyone  had  thought  to  limit 
the  damage  in  a  nuclear  accident  to  the  re- 
actor Itself. 

Where  nuclear  power  really  shines  over 
the  competition  Is  in  waste  disposal.  A  large 
part  of  the  millions  of  tons  of  waste  prod- 
ucts produced  annually  by  coal-fired  power 
plants  is  buried  in  unmonltored  landfills, 
where  ground  water  can  leach  out  a  hellish 
inventory  of  carcinogens  and  mutagens.  The 
rest  is  dispersed  into  the  air,  ultimately  to 
rest  in  our  lungs.  The  one-year  wastes  of  a 
nuclear  power  plant,  by  contrast,  can  be  re- 
duced to  a  size  that  would  fit  under  a  dining 


room  Uble,  converted  into  glass  and  buried 
in  a  geologically  stable  formation.  There, 
within  a  few  centiules,  they  will  decay  to 
the  point  that  they  are  less  radioactive  than 
the  uranium  ore  from  which  they  sprang. 
Although  we  often  hear  it  said  that  "we  do 
not  know  how  to  dispose  of  nuclear  wastes." 
the  vitrification  process  I  have  been  describ- 
ing is  already  in  coounercial  operation  in 
France.  To  adopt  it  In  the  United  SUtes  re- 
quires merely  the  political  decision  to  do  so. 
Although  we  are  often  assured  that  we 
could  not  handle  the  nuclear  waste  problem. 
I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  Immanuel  Kant 
that  what  is  actual  is  possible. 

The  advantages  of  nuclear  energy  are  very 
great,  and  only  the  false  apocalypse  of  the 
antinuclear  movement  can  prevent  us  from 
developing  it.  We  hear  it  alleged,  for  exam- 
ple, that  the  fuel  from  nuclear  power  plants 
can  be  made  Into  bombs.  Although  it  is 
tectuiically  possible  to  make  an  explosive 
device  from  reactor  fuel,  it  U  very  badly 
adapted  for  the  purpose.  One  is  better  ad- 
vised to  use  a  reactor  designed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  nuclear  fuel.  That  is  what 
India  did.  The  Iraqi  reactor  destroyed  by 
Israel  was  widely  misreported  to  have  been 
a  power  plant,  but  it  was  In  fact  a  research 
reactor  whose  fuel  could  have  been  directly 
usable  in  bombs.  The  difficulty  of  maldng 
bombs  from  power  plant  reactors  is  suggest- 
ed by  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  sup- 
plies such  reactors  and  fuel  to  its  satellites. 
Nuclear  proliferation  is  a  serious  issue  on 
its  own  merits,  but  it  cannot  be  solved  by 
shutting   down   nuclear   power,   any   more 
than  bingo  can  be  prevented  by  shutting 
down  cruise  ships. 

Under  the  baleful  influence  of  the  antinu- 
clear apocalypse,  we  continue  to  threaten 
our  economy  and  our  political  Independence 
by  buying  OPEC  oil,  to  threaten  the  health 
of  our  people  by  mining  and  burning  coal, 
and  to  threaten  the  industrial  and  environ- 
mental welfare  of  our  descendaute  by  risk- 
ing catastrophic  effects  on  the  weather  and 
by  exhausting  our  chemical  feedstocks.  It 
would  take  substantial  time  to  fully  exploit 
the  potential  of  electricity  generated  from 
uranium.  The  time  to  begin  Is  now— in  fact. 
It  was  a  decade  ago.  Prance  and  Japan  are 
already  embarked  on  a  vigorous  program  of 
nuclear  development.  The  French  program 
started  under  Giscard  d'Estaing  was  so  am- 
bitious that  even  after  the  cutbacks  being 
considered  under  Mitterrand,  an  imposing 
program    remains.    Although    the    Soviet 
Union  has  a  highly  advanced  nuclear  pro- 
gram, the  European  Communist  parties,  in- 
cluding those  most  subseiWient  to  Moscow, 
oppose  nuclear  power  outside  the  Soviet 
Union,  testifying  to  the  strategic  value  of 
nuclear  power  and  the  importance  of  deny- 
ing it  to  the  free  world.  The  rest  of  the  in- 
dustrialized world  is  developing  the  breeder 
reactor  which  the  United  States  dawdles. 
There  is  no  reason  for  us  to  be  backward  in 
this   matter.   It   Lb   largely   in   the   United 
States— and.  derivatively,  in  West  Germa- 
ny—that the  development  of  nuclear  energy 
is  stymied  by   its   apocalyptic   opponents. 
They  may  not  know  it.  but  the  false  apoca- 
lyptic opponents  of  nuclear  power  are  work- 
ing to  bring  on  a  genuine  apocalypse  of 
famine,  sickness,  and  death.  That  is.  they 
are  riding  with  tiiree  of  the  horsemen  of  the 
apocalypse. 


THE  PEACE  MOVEMENT 

The  other  apocalyptic  movement  I  want 
to  talk  about  rides  with  the  fourth  rider. 
This  Is  Ironically  named  the  "peace"  move- 
ment, sometimes  also  confusingly  caUed  the 
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antlnucleu-  movement.  The  personnel  of 
the  two  movements  may  be  largely  the 
same,  but  the  apocalypses  are  distinctive.  In 
opposing  nuclear  energy,  the  activists  seri- 
ously distort  facts  about  the  way  In  which 
w«  gain  peaceful  energy  from  the  atom.  But 
the  members  of  the  "peace"  movement,  on 
the  whole,  describe  nuclear  warfare  accu- 
rately. For  there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to 
the  hellish  nature  of  strategic  nuclear  war- 
fare, and  it  is  bizarre  for  the  members  of 
the  movement  to  imagine  that  they  are  op- 
posed to  it  whereas  others  are  in  favor  of  it. 

The  fact  is  that  everyone  is  opposed  to  nu- 
clear warfare,  and  the  disagreement  which 
has  recently  arisen  after  a  period  of  dor- 
mancy is  a  disagreement  about  the  best  way 
to  prevent  such  a  war. 

In  Western  Europe  and  the  United  States, 
apocalyptic  opponents  of  nuclear  warfare 
propose  to  prevent  it  by  unilateral  disarma- 
ment, on  the  assumption  that  the  Soviet 
Union,  once  the  democracies  had  disarmed 
themselves,  would  follow  suit.  In  the  recent 
omtext  of  proxy  intervention  by  the  Soviet 
Union  in  Afghanistan  and  its  threatened 
Intervention  in  Poland,  fewer  people  urge 
the  total  and  immediate  unilateral  disarm- 
ing of  the  West.  The  suggestion  is  common, 
nevertheless,  that  we  should  make  some 
major  unilateral  gesture  to  set  the  Soviets  a 
good  example.  There  is  no  evidence  what- 
ever that  the  Soviets  would  emulate  such  an 
action,  and  much  evidence  that  they  would 
not.  Their  rejection  of  President  Reagan's 
offer  to  effect  a  removal  of  nuclear  missiles 
from  Europe  was  almost  instantaneous. 

The  preferred  mode  of  the  "peace"  move- 
ment is  to  spell  out  in  detail  what  everyone 
already  luiows:  that  a  nuclear  attack  on  a 
dty  is  a  terrible,  diabolical  thing.  The 
United  States  nuclear  policy  is  founded  on  a 
dear  v>preciation  of  this  fact  and  a  deter- 
mination to  deter  the  use  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. Since  there  is  abundant  evidence  that 
the  Soviets'  strategic  thinking  holds  that 
there  are  situations  in  which  nuclear  war  is 
winnable  and  preferable  to  the  alternative, 
it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  level  of  deter- 
rence extremely  high. 

The  present-day  apocalyptic  opponents  of 
nuclear  war  had  spiritual  colleagues  in  the 
19308.  When  the  Oxford  Union  voted  that 
"This  House  will  not  fight  for  King  and 
Country,"  it  raised  the  apocalyptic  vision  of 
an  intolerable  war.  In  doing  so,  these 
Oxford  apocalypticians  helped  not  only  to 
rob  Europe  of  its  will  and  its  means  to  resist 
Hitler,  but  also  to  encourage  Hitler  himself 
in  the  belief  that  he  would  conquer  Europe 
without  substantial  opposition.  Had  Britain 
and  France  responded  to  the  plain  fact  of 
German  rearmament  by  rearming  them- 
selves and  opposing  Hitler's  early  moves, 
there  would  have  been  no  Second  World 
War.  Had  the  French  met  the  German  reoc- 
cupatlon  of  the  Rhlneland  with  military 
force,  the  German  army  would  have  been 
forced  into  a  precipitate  withdrawal,  and 
the  resulting  humiliation  would  probably 
have  led  to  Hitler's  downfall.  As  it  was,  the 
allies  allowed  him  one  bloodless  conquest 
after  another  until  no  German  general 
could  gainsay  him. 

If  we  apply  to  the  prewar  period  the 
theory  expressed  by  today's  so-called 
"peace"  movement  we  would  be  forced  to 
conclude  that  the  greatest  threat  to  peace 
between  1935  and  1939  was  not  Adolf  Hitler 
but  Winston  Churchill.  The  falsity  of  this 
idea  should  now  be  apparent  to  all,  as 
should  be  the  falsity  of  its  modem  descend- 
ant, that  the  United  SUtes  is  the  principal 
threat  to  peace  today.  If  the  United  SUtes 


were  a  threat  to  peace,  the  hegemony  of  the 
Soviet  Union  would  not  have  survived  that 
period  between  1945  and  1900  when  the 
United  States  possessed  a  virtual  monopoly 
on  nuclear  weapons  and  sufficient  power  to 
bring  the  Kremlin  to  heel  at  any  time  it  so 
desired. 

The  prehistory  of  the  Second  World  War 
is  extremely  instructive  about  the  objective 
consequences  of  peace  movements:  the  hor- 
rors of  the  First  World  War  were  followed 
by  a  vigorous  and  superficially  successful 
peace  movement.  The  Washington  Naval 
Treaty  of  1923— that  President  Harding 
thought  would  assure  his  place  in  history- 
put  an  end  to  what  everyone  agreed  was  a 
dangerous  naval  arms  race.  The  advocates 
of  "peace  "  so  prevailed  in  the  democracies 
that  at  every  turn.  Hitler's  demands  were 
satisfied  without  firing  a  shot.  And  Just 
twenty-one  years  after  the  guns  fell  silent, 
Europe  was  at  war  again. 

Since  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War, 
we  have  been  in  a  more  or  less  unrelieved 
arms  race.  But  the  world  as  a  whole,  thirty- 
seven  years  after  the  gims  fell  silent,  is  still 
at  peace.  For  the  first  time  since  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  prospect  of  a 
general  European  war  seems  extremely 
remote.  The  reason,  as  Qulncy  Wright  has 
persuasively  demonstrated  in  The  Study  of 
War,  is  that  the  balance  of  power  works. 

But  war  in  Europe  is  not  unthinkable. 
Part  of  the  reason  for  doubting  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  a  peace-loving  state  Is  its 
massive  tank  buildup.  It  is  also  building  up 
all  its  forces,  but  the  tank  buildup  is  espe- 
cially telling.  This  is  because  there  are  few 
views  more  widely  concurred  in  by  military 
experts  of  all  countries  than  the  Judgment 
that  the  tank  has  no  defensive  value:  it  is 
the  weapon  of  attack,  pure  and  simple.  This 
Soviet  force  must  be  developed  as  part  of  a 
plan  to  invade  Western  E:urope.  We  cannot 
luiow  whether  the  Soviets  will  carry  such  a 
plan  into  effect,  but  we  can  hardly  doubt 
that  they  contemplate  the  possibility. 

The  Western  allies  could  hardly  counter 
this  force  with  conventional  weapons  short 
of  going  through  a  permanent  war  alert— 
and  through  an  industrial  mobilization  ap- 
propriate to  it,  that  is,  by  converting  them- 
selves into  garrison  states.  Anyone  who  op- 
poses the  maintenance  of  a  nuclear  deter- 
rent against  a  Soviet  invasion  of  that  part  of 
Europe  not  now  under  their  control  must 
have  decided  that  a  Soviet  future  for 
Europe,  and  ultimately  for  the  United 
States,  is  tolerable. 

Such  a  person  has  perhaps  succumbed  to 
the  slogan  "Better  Red  than  Etead."  Better 
Red  than  Dead?  Of  course— who  could 
doubt  it?  But  in  the  world  of  slogans  we  are 
beginning  to  hear,  "Better  Neither  than 
Either."  The  logical  conclusion  of  the 
"Better  Red  than  Dead"  school  of  thought 
would  be  to  try  to  negotiate  generous  terms 
of  surrender  to  the  Soviets  while  they  are 
still  unable  to  dictate  their  own.  and  hope 
that  they  would  honorably  carry  out  their 
commitments  once  we  disarmed.  I  would  dis- 
agree with  people  who  had  come  to  a  clear 
understanding  of  such  a  position,  but  at 
least  people  who  advocate  this  would  know 
what  they  are  doing.  But  the  "peace"  move- 
ment contains  many  people  who  have  not 
come  to  understand  the  final  logic  of  their 
positions  at  all.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  the 
majority  of  Americans  hold  such  views. 

Maintaining  peace  is  a  substantiaUy 
harder  task  than  going  out  into  the  streets 
and  waving  placards.  It  is  a  difficult  and  de- 
manding job  to  calculate  the  balance  of 
forces  and  maintain  them.  The  danger  of 


the  apocalyptic  "peace"  movement  is  that 
its  success  would  lead  either  to  war  or  to 
surrender.  This  would  be  a  choice  between 
to  intoierables.  The  people  of  the  United 
States,  I  believe,  will  accept  neither.  The 
great  problem  facing  us  is  how  to  find  a  con- 
structive alternative  that  avoids  both  war 
and  surrender. 

The  apocalypse  then— to  use  a  metaphor 
that  would  have  probably  delighted  St. 
John— is  a  two-edged  sword.  When  false  and 
given  credience,  it  almost  invariably  leads  to 
the  sort  of  events  that  are  customarily 
called  "apocalyptic."  When  true,  it  gives  us 
a  chance  to  avoid  them.  Our  urgent  need  is 
to  develop  a  better  ability  to  know  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two.  And  on  this  sub- 
ject, so  far,  we  Intellectuals  have  not  made  a 
major  contribution. 
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ARMENIAN  TERRORISTS  MUST 
BE  STOPPED 

Mr.  STMMS.  Mr.  President,  interna- 
tional terrorism  recently  claimed  an- 
other victim:  Turkey's  Ambassador  to 
Yugoslavia,  Gallp  Balluu-.  He  was  fa- 
tally woimded  by  Armenian  terrorists 
on  March  9,  1983,  and  died  of  his 
wounds  a  few  days  later. 

Ambassador  Balkar  became  the  26th 
victim  of  Armenian  assassination 
teams  specializing  in  the  murder  of 
Turkish  diplomatic  personnel  and 
their  relatives.  Having  lost  American 
Ambassadors  to  Afghanistan  and  Leb- 
anon in  dastardly  assassinations,  we 
feel  a  special  sympathy  and  compas- 
sion for  the  martyred  Turkish  diplo- 
mats. Turkey  is  a  close  ally  of  the 
United  States  and  a  member  of  NATO. 
The  terrorists  who  commit  these  un- 
speakable crimes  want  to  dismember 
Turkey  and  attach  the  "liberated"  ter- 
ritories to  the  Soviet  Union's  Armeni- 
an Soviet  Socialist  Republic. 

In  a  spring  1979  interview  at  Beirut, 
the  ASALA  (Secret  Army  for  the  Lib- 
eration of  Armenia)  openly  professed 
its  Marxist  philosophy,  its  hatred  of 
the  United  States,  and  its  praise  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  which  "has  provided  a 
homeland  for  the  Armenians."  ASALA 
members  receive  training  from  the 
most  Pro-Soviet  extremist  faction 
within  the  PLO  under  Dr.  George 
Habash,  establishing  at  least  an  indi- 
rect link  between  ASALA  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  other  terrorist 
group.  Justice  Commandos  of  the  Ar- 
menian Genocide,  is  not  traditionally 
Marxist,  but  more  like  the  "New  Left" 
of  the  late  1960's  in  the  United  States 
and  emphasizes  Armenian  fanatical 
nationalism  at  the  expense  of  socialist 
ideology.  They  are.  however,  virulent- 
ly anti-American. 

Whether  they  have  or  do  not  have 
direct  contacts  with  the  KGB  is  of  sec- 
ondary importance.  Both  groups  pro- 
mote the  aims  of  the  Soviet  Union  in 
this  northern  tier  region  of  the  Middle 
East.  The  paraUel  Armenian  and 
Soviet  objectives  are: 

First.  Destabilization  of  Turkey  and 
helping  to  create  a  bad  international 


image  for  Turkey,  recalling  the  tragic 
events  of  1915-16  In  an  exaggerated 
fashion. 

Second.  Infiltration  of  the  large, 
peaceful  and  traditionalist  American 
Armenian  community,  especially  the 
youth,  by  calling  for  revenge  against 
the  killings  and  deportation  of  Arme- 
nians from  eastern  Anatolia  in  1915-16 
after  their  rising  against  the  Ottoman 
Empire  in  World  War  I. 

Third.  To  "liberate"  the  six  eastern 
provinces  of  Turkey  (Stalin  asked  for 
three  of  them  in  1945  and  was  dissuad- 
ed only  by  President  Truman's  reso- 
lute opposition)  and  their  attachment 
to  Soviet  Armenia,  despite  the  fact 
that  only  a  few  thousand  Armenians 
still  live  in  them. 

Fourth.  To  establish  'closer  ties"  be- 
tween the  two  largest  Armenian  com- 
munities In  the  world,  the  4.2  million 
Armenians  In  the  Soviet  Union  (about 
1  million  of  whom  live  outside  of 
Soviet  Armenia)  and  the  600,000 
American  Armenians,  most  of  whom 
are  second-  and  third-generation 
Americans  who  would  like  to  preserve 
their  Armenian  heritage. 

The  Armenian  terrorists,  like  any 
other  international  terrorists,  hope  for 
maximum  media  coverage  of  their 
"message"  against  Turkey  and  Its 
friend,  the  United  States. 

Their  activities  are  not  merely  a 
Turkish  concern.  Four  of  the  murders 
and  eight  of  the  bombings  have  oc- 
curred In  the  United  States.  (Los  An- 
geles, Boston,  New  York),  and  in- 
creased tourism,  cultural  exchanges, 
and  the  takeover  of  some  of  the  Arme- 
nian churches  by  pro-Soviet  elements 
show  the  potential  for  Soviet  InfUtra- 
tion  of  the  American  Armenian  com- 
munity. 

While  expressing  our  condolences  to 
Ambassador  Galip  Balkar's  family  and 
the  Turkish  Government,  we  must 
take  positive  steps  to  prevent  the  re- 
currence of  Armenian  terrorism  on 
our  shores  In  the  future. 


REPEAL  OP  TAX  INDEXING 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
last  week.  I  joined  with  14  of  my  col- 
leagues in  expressing  firm  opposition 
to  any  attempt  to  delay,  modify,  or 
eliminate  the  third  and  most  impor- 
tant installment  of  President  Reagan's 
tax  cut  and  the  administration's  plan 
to  begin  indexing  Individual  and  cor- 
porate income  taxes. 

These  two  programs,  despite  what 
the  critics  allege,  are  the  first  real  tax 
relief  the  working  men  and  women  of 
this  coimtry  have  had  in  the  last 
decade:  and  believe  me,  we  owe  It  to 

them.  .      ^     ^ 

I  have  heard  all  the  rhetoric  about 
postponing  the  third  segment  of  the 
tax  cut  and  the  tax-indexing  program 
because  of  concerns  about  worsening 
the  Federal  deficit. 


Mr.  President,  there  Is  no  one  more 
concerned  about  Increasing  our  deficit 
than  I.  However,  the  solution  to  that 
problem  Is  to  cut  Oovenmient  spend- 
ing, not  eliminate  tax  relief  which  will 
benefit  every  American. 

For  years,  the  working  people  of  this 
country  have  been  robbed  of  their  Just 
earnings  through  the  hidden  tax  of  In- 
flation. "Bracket  creep,"  the  automat- 
ic Increase  In  Individual  income  taxes 
due  to  Inflation,  has  been  steadily  di- 
minishing the  hard-earned  paychecks 
of  people  who  shoulder  the  biggest 
share  of  the  tax  burden  in  this  coun- 
try—the middle-income  American. 

In  fact,  recent  studies  have  shown 
that  80  percent  of  the  relief  generated 
by  tax  indexing  wlU  go  to  persons 
earning  less  than  $50,000  a  year.  Cou- 
pled with  the  tax  cut,  which  will  put 
more  money  back  in  the  pockets  of  all 
Americans,  tax  Indexing  will  provide 
the  first  real  protection  against  auto- 
matic and  covert  tax  increases 
through  bracket  creep. 

The  wisdom  of  these  two  programs 
should  be  apparent  to  everyone,  but 
there  are  apparently  those  who  be- 
lieve that  the  American  people  will 
stand  sUently  by  while  the  tax  cut  and 
tax  indexing  are  repealed.  Let  me 
assure  you  that  they  will  not. 

An  economist  recently  summed  up 
the  feelings  of  all  working  people 
when  he  succinctly  said,  "I  never  met 
a  tax  cut  I  didn't  like." 

The  American  people  have  had 
enough  of  Government  that  robs  their 
earnings  and  initiative  to  work  hard 
for  salary  Increases.  For  the  last  sever- 
al years,  there  has  been  a  growing 
movement  among  taxpayers  to  active- 
ly organize  and  lobby  against  imcon- 
trolled  taxation  and  Government 
spending.  That  movement  consists  of 
the  mainstream  of  America,  those  men 
and  women  who  support  families  and 
businesses,  and  they  will  not  tolerate 
elimination  of  programs  which  reduce 
their  taxes. 

An  editorial  in  the  April  18,  1983, 
edition  of  the  Charleston  News  &  Cou- 
rier makes  a  good  case  for  supporting 
the  tax  cut  and  tax-indexing  pro- 
grams I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article,  entitled  "An  Urge  To  Kill 
Tax-Indexing,"  be  included  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was    ordered    to    be    printed   In   the 
Record,  as  follows: 
(From  the  News  &  Courier.  Apr.  18, 1983] 

Ah  Uhgk  To  Kiu.  Tax  Ihddcwc 
Those  who  are  ganging  up  in  Congress  to 
repeal  Income  tax  reductions  due  in  June 
are  fighting  a  misguided  battle  in  a  broad 
campaign  to  dismantle  most  of  the  rest  of 
President  Reagan's  Ux-saving  program. 

Widespread  grass  roots  support  was 
needed  a  year  ago  to  persuade  Democrats 
deeply  infected  with  ideological  hatred  of 
everything  Mr.  Reagan  represents  to  adopt 
that  program. 

Similar  support  Is  needed  now  to  make 
sure  that  it  is  not  canceled  with  the  help  of 


disloyal  Republicans  influenced  by  baseless 
reports  that  the  program  works  In  the  favor 
of  the  rich  against  the  poor.  The  outburst 
of  anger  against  Congress  for  voting  with- 
holding taxes  on  interest  and  dividends  need 
to  be  duplicated  in  a  new  cause. 

Goodness  knows  there  is  plenty  to  be 
angry  about.  The  allies  in  attacking  the 
June  income  tax  cuts  make  it  seem  as  if 
they  are  striving  for  a  limited  objective  In 
order  to  redress  a  single  inequity  between 
high  and  low  income  people.  Actually,  how- 
ever, they  have  the  much  more  important 
aim  of  eliminating  tax  indexing.  It  is  the 
feature  of  the  Reagan  program  which 
spendthrift  members  of  Congress  dislike  the 
most.  It  places  automatic  restrictions  on  a 
favorite  game  of  voting  for  government 
spending  without  having  to  worry  about 
where  to  find  the  money  to  pay  for  it. 

Among  less  responsible  members  of  Con- 
gress, the  hypocritical  attack  on  tax  Index- 
ing descends  to  even  lower  grounds.  At  that 
level  one  meete  those  who  pander  for  votes 
by  telling  low-income  taxpayers  that  repeal 
of  Indexing  is  in  their  interest  when  it  Is  a 
fact  that  it  is  those  taxpayers  who  will 
suffer  the  most  if  indexing  is  removed.  The 
distortion  is  inexcusable. 

Would  that  things  were  much  better  to 
the  precincts  where  economic  heavyweights 
like  Sen.  Boilings  reside.  Mr.  Boilings  has 
plenty  of  company,  though,  from  colleagues 
who  argue  as  he  does  that  the  repeal  of  in- 
dexing offers  budget  salvation  because  it 
will  help  to  reduce  deflciU.  Neither  Mr.  Boi- 
lings nor  his  associates  mention  that  repeal- 
ing indexing  will  be  useful  in  that  respect 
only  if  inflation  is  started  up  again.  That  is 
because  it  is  in  inflationary  times  that  the 
"bracket  creep"  which  indexing  is  designed 
to  prevent  manifests  itself. 

Overlooking  the  plain  demagoguery  of 
those  in  Senate  and  House  who  Ue  to  poor 
people  on  the  tax  indexing  issue  and  use  it 
as  a  club  to  beat  the  better  off,  what  about 
the  mora  respecUble  members  of  Congress 
who  put  qown  indexing  as  the  cause  of  defi- 
cits? Arelhey  sending  us  a  message  that  is 
not  being  read  as  it  should  be? 

We  suspect  they  are.  The  repeal  of  index- 
ing will  be  of  no  earthly  use  in  closing  defi- 
cit gaps  except  in  inflationary  times.  The 
attack  on  Indexing  must  be  read  therefore 
as  a  red  flag  warning  that  somebody  is 
thinking  of  returning  to  those  times. 

Inflation  is  very  unpopular  in  this  country 
despite  its  apparent  popularity  in  Congress. 
Maybe  because  they  reckon  that  Congress 
must  think  their  way,  few  people  seem  to 
have  really  taken  a  look  at  the  possible  con- 
nection between  the  repeal  of  tax  indexing 
and  a  calculated  move  in  Congress  to  restore 
an  inflationary  climate.  We  recommend 
they  look  now.  Tax  todexlng  is  an  insurance 
policy  against  inflation.  It  removes  tempU- 
Uons  to  vote  today,  pay  tomorrow  or  maybe 
not  at  alL  Unless  they  want  that  insiu^nce 
policy  voided  before  it  becomes  effective, 
Americans  had  better  get  to  work  to  prevent 
it. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
At  12:26  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bill,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  304.  An  act  to  hold  a  parcel  of  land  in 
trust  for  the  Bums  Paiute  Tribe. 
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EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-M2.  A  communication  from  the  Anist- 
■nt  Secretary  of  the  Army  (Civil  Works), 
tranamitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  enti- 
tled "Projects  Recommended  for  Deauthor- 
isation— «th  Annual  Report";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

EC-883.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Con- 
gressional Relations,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  memorandum  dealing  with  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  Red  Shield  of  David  of  the 
Magen  David  Adom  Society  of  Israel  by  the 
League  of  Red  Cross  Societies:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-M4.  A  commimicatlon  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  and  Congressional  Liaison  of 
the  International  Communication  Agency, 
transmitting,  a  resolution  of  the  German 
Bundestag  relating  to  the  Trlcentennial  An- 
niversary of  German  Settlement  In  America; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-88S.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional  Re- 
lations, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
quest by  the  Republic  of  Korea  on  use  of 
foreign  military  sales  financing;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-886.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Legal  Advisor  For  Treaty 
Affairs.  Department  of  State,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  international 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered 
into  by  the  United  States  In  the  60-day 
period  prior  to  April  7,  1983;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-887.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  D.C.  Retirement  Board,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the 
■mount  of  the  Federal  contribution  and  ac- 
tuarial tables  on  the  D.C.  retirement 
system;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-888.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  his  comments  on  a 
report  on  the  D.C.  retirement  system;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-889.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Government  Relations, 
Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Au- 
thority, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
audit  report  of  the  Authority  for  fiscal  year 
1982;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-890.  A  communication  from  the  Mayor 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
District  of  Columbia  Self-Govemment  and 
Oovenunental  Reorganization  Act  to  in- 
crease the  amount  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated as  the  annual  Federal  payment  to 
the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-891.  A  communication  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Auditor,  transmitting. 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled  "Universi- 
ty of  the  District  of  Columbia  President's 
Discretionary  Fund";  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC -892.  A  communication  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Auditor,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled  "Revenue 
For  February  1983";  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-893.  A  communication  from  the  Dis- 
trict  of   Columbia   Auditor,    transmitting. 


pursuant  to  law.  a  report  entitled  "Review 
of  Smoke  Detector  Compliance  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Government";  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-894.  A  communication  from  the  Exec- 
utive Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  Uniformed  Services  University  of  the 
Health  Sciences,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  annual  report  of  the  Board  on  ac- 
tivities under  the  Government  in  the  Sun- 
shine Act  for  calendar  year  1982;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-89S.  A  communication  from  the  Exec- 
utive Director  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Education,  Department  of  Education,  trans- 
mitting, notice  that  the  annual  report  of 
the  National  Council  on  Educational  Re- 
search will  be  submitted  on  or  about  June  1, 
1983;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

EC-896.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  1983-84  guaranteed  student  loan 
family  contribution  schedule,  and  a  notice 
of  proposed  rulemaking  for  the  1984-85 
family  contribution  schedule;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-897.  A  communication  from  the  Chief 
Executive  Officer  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Student  Financial  Assistance,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  copy  of  the 
Study  of  Procedures  to  Eliminate  the  Guar- 
anteed Student  Loan  In-school  Interest 
Subsidy;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

EC-898.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  report  of  the  commission 
he  appointed  to  respond  to  the  Issues  raised 
by  Congress  regarding  the  Peacekeeper  mis- 
sUe,  possible  alternatives  to  the  Peacekeep- 
er, and  possible  alternative  ICBM  basing 
modes;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  WILSON: 
S.  1103.  A  bill  to  Impose  a  moratorium  on 
offshore  oil  and  gas  leasing,  certain  licens- 
ing and  permitting,  and  approval  of  certain 
plans,  with  respect  to  geographical  areas  lo- 
cated in  the  Pacific  Ocean  off  the  coastline 
of  the  State  of  California;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  HUDDLESTON  (for  tilmself 
and  Mr.  Ford): 
S.  1104.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  the  gran- 
tors of  certain  land  in  Henderson.  Union, 
and  Webster  Counties,  Ky.,  to  the  United 
States,  and  their  heirs;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Irouyb,  Mr.  Melchkr,  Mr.  Mitcheu., 
Mr.   Heinz,  Mr.  Stmhs,  Mr.   East, 
Mr.  BADCT7S,  and  Mr.  Eacleton): 
S.  1105.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  to  change  certain  accounting  rules 
related  to  Inventory,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  WARNER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Jackson): 
S.  1108.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Energy  for  national 
security  programs  for  fiscal  year  1983,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  WARNER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Jackson)  (by  request): 


S.  1107.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Energy  for  national 
Security  programs  for  fiscal  year  1984  and 
fiscal  year  1985,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  DANPORTH  (for  himself.  Mr. 
PxLL.  and  Mr.  Packwooo)  : 
S.  1108.  A  bill  to  amend  various  provisions 
of  law  to  provide  for  more  effective  highway 
and  motor  vehicle  safety  regulations  and  en- 
forcement, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  PRESSLER: 
S.  1109.  A  biU  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  bipartisan  commission  to  study 
and  make  recommendations  concerning 
changes  In  the  medicare  program  to  assure 
its  short-term  and  long-term  financial  sol- 
vency and  the  appropriateness  of  Its  benefit 
structure;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Cranston): 
S.  1110.  A  bill  to  esUblish  a  National  Com- 
mission on  monetary  Policy  and  Its  relation 
to  fiscal  policy;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Jackson,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Badcus, 
Mr.  TsoNGAs,  Mr.  Gorton,  and  Mr. 
D'Amato): 
S.  1111.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act  to  provide  for  the  protection  of 
certain  recharge  areas  overlying  sole  source 
underground  water  supplies;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  GORTON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Jackson): 
8.1112.  A  bill  to  modify  the  city  waterway 
navigation  channel  project,  Tacoma  harbor. 
Wash.,  to  redefine  the  project  boundaries; 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  D'AMATO: 
S.  1113.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  tax- 
exempt  interest  shall  not  be  taken  into  ac- 
count in  determining  the  amount  of  social 
security  benefits  to  be  taxed;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA 
S.  1114.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  CharUe  Tan 
Supnet;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA 
S.  1115.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  XVIII  and 
XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  treat  cer- 
tain  sensory   and   communication   aids   as 
medical  and  other  health  services,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD: 
S.  1116.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Ciga- 
rette Labeling  and  Advertising  Act  to 
change  the  label  requirements  for  ciga- 
rettes, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. 

By  Mr.  DANFORTH  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Packwood.     Mr.     Goldwater,     Mr. 
Ford.  Mr.  Exon,  and  Mr.  Riegle): 
S.  1117.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rail  Passen- 
ger Service  Act  to  authorize  additional  ap- 
propriations for  the  National  Railroad  Pas- 
senger Corporation,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  DANFORTH  (by  request): 
S.  1118.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  RaU  Passen- 
ger Service  Act  to  authorize  additional  ap- 
propriations for  the  National  Railroad  Pas- 
senger Corporation  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation. 


By  Mr.  DIXON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
PncT): 
8.  1119.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Natural  Oas 
Policy  Act  of  1978  to  esUbUsh  natural  gas 
pipelines  as  common  carriers,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 


Continental 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 

AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 
The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  Indicated: 
By  Mr.  GOLDWATER: 
S.  Res.   116.  A  resolution  deploring  the 
bombing  of  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Beirut,  Leb- 
anon, and  expressing  the  sorrow  and  condo- 
lences of  the  Senate  on   the  death   and 
wounding  of  Americans  caught  in  the  bomb- 
ing, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  HUDDLESTON  (for  himseU 
and  Mr.  Ford): 
S.  Res.  117.  A  resolution  to  refer  the  bill 
(S.  1104)  entiUed  "A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the 
grantors  of  certain  land  in  Henderson, 
Union,  and  Webster  Counties.  Ky.,  to  the 
United  States,  and  their  heirs"  to  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims 
for  a  report  thereon:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  ^_       ,,   ,, 

By  Mr.  HOLLINOS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Weicker,  Mr.  Packwood,  Mr.  Pell, 
Mr.    Bentsen,    Mr.    Jackson,    Mr. 
TsoNGAS,  Mr.  Rugle,  Mr.  Huddle- 
8TON,  Mr.   INOUYE.  Mr.   Lautenbeho. 
Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Chhjs. 
Mr.  Matsonaga,  Mr.  Stennis.  and 
Mr.  Long): 
S.  Res.  118.  A  resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  in  support  of  continued 
integrity  of  the  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  TransporU- 

tion. 

By  Mr.  D'AMATO  (for  himself,  Mrs. 

Hawkins,     Mr.     DeConcini,     Mr. 

BoscHwnz,    Mr.    Murkowski,    Mr. 

Hecht,  Mr.  MOYNIHAN,  Mr.  Riegle, 

Mr.   Lautenberg,   Mr.   Inouye,   Mr. 

Specter,  Mr.  Dodd,  and  B4r.  Pres- 

sler): 

S   Res.  119.  A  resolution  expressing  the 

sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  United  SUtes 

should  proceed  with  the  sale  and  delivery  of 

F-16  aircraft  to  Israel;  to  the  Committee  on 

Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 
S.  Con.  Res.  26.  A  concurrent  resolution 
approving  the  obligation  and  expenditure  of 
funds  for  MX  missile  procurement  and  full- 
scale  engineering  development  of  a  basing 
mode;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  WILSON: 
S.  1103.  A  bill  to  impose  a  moratori- 
um on  offshore  oil  and  gas  leasing,  cer- 
tain licensing  and  permitting,  and  ap- 
proval of  certain  plans,  with  respect  to 
geographical  areas  located  in  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean  off  the  coastline  of  the 
State  of  California;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

OrrSHORE  OIL  AND  GAS  LEASING 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  designed  to 
prohibit  oil  and  gas  leasing  on  most  of 


the     California    Outer 
Shelf  until  1994. 

My  purpose  In  seeking  this  tempo- 
rary protection  for  the  California 
coastline  and  the  economic  activity 
that  depend  upon  it,  is  not  to  declare 
California  Camelot  and  off  limits  to 
efforts  to  achieve  national  energy  self- 
sufficiency.  But  because  of  the  greater 
risk  and  the  magnitude  of  harm  on 
shore  possible  from  a  near-shore 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  drilling 
mishap,  California  and  other  coastal 
States  are  entitled  to  the  assurance 
that  other  domestic  energy  sources 
have  been  exhausted  before  they  are 
asked  to  expose  their  sensitive  coast- 
lines and  their  dependent  coastal 
economies  to  such  risk. 

Some  States  have  chosen  to  assume 
that  risk,  to  share  in  the  profits  from 
exploration  and  drilling  on  their 
Outer  Continental  Shelf.  But  in  Cali- 
fornia the  tourism  industry,  the  U.S. 
Navy,  the  fishing  industry  and  virtual- 
ly every  coastal  community  in  the 
State  have  raised  the  most  strenuous 
objections  to  drilling  activity  in  the 
near-shore  tracts  included  by  Secre- 
tary Watt  in  various  proposed  lease 
sales. 

And.  what  is  the  need  for  present 
production  in  these  highly  sensitive 
California  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
areas?  Has  America  reached  the 
bottom  of  its  oU  barrel?  Not  according 
to  figures  provided  by  the  U.S.  Geolog- 
ical Survey  which  estimates  that  Cali- 
fomia's  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
would  yield  but  7  billion  of  the  300  bil- 
lion barrels  of  remaining  recoverable 
oil  in  America.  That's  Just  2%  percent 
of  the  total. 

I  do  not  know  whether  a  10-year 
moratorium  is  too  long  or  not  long 
enough  to  determine  whether  alterna- 
tive energy  sources  can  be  found  to 
otherwise  satisfy  America's  energy  re- 
quirements and  to  permanently  obvi- 
ate the  need  for  development  of  Cali- 
fornia's Outer  Continental  Shelf  re- 
sources. But  if  we  look  at  oil  alone,  the 
total  recoverable  from  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  off  California's  shore 
represents  only  slightly  more  than  1 
year's  annual  national  consumption. 
The  other  97%  percent  of  domestic  re- 
coverable oU  represents  a  supply  to  ac- 
commodate annual  consumption  for 
more  than  42  years. 

At  the  very  least  this  legislation  is 
required  to  prevent  what  may  be  an  al- 
together unnecessary  hazard  and  cer- 
tainly a  risk  that  is  premature  and  un- 
justifiable in  February  1984,  which  is 
Secretary  Watt's  target  date  for  sub- 
jecting California's  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  to  the  exploration  and  produc- 
tion which  carries  such  risks  to  Cali- 
fornia's coastline. 

My  bill  would  prohibit  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  oU  and  gas  leasing  from 
Pismo  Beach  north  to  the  Oregon 
border,  Newport  Beach  south  to  the 
Mexican   border,   the  Santa  Monica 


Bay  area,  the  Channel  Islands  Nation- 
al Marine  Sanctuary,  and  the  Santa 
Barbara  Federal  Ecological  Preserve 
for  the  designated  10  years. 

In  recognition  of  this  Nation's  need 
to  become  energy  self-sufficient,  I 
have  taken  care  to  exclude  key  oil  and 
gas  fields  from  this  moratorium.  For 
example,  the  estlmated-bUlion-acre  oil- 
field at  Point  Arguello  Is  left  out  as 
are  established  oil  and  gas  fields  in  the 
Santa  Barbara  Channel  and  the  Long 
Beach  near-shore  area. 

In  effect,  this  bill  provides  the  same 
protection  for  undeveloped  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  areas  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia that  is  recommended  for  north- 
em  and  central  California  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

Finally,  this  bill  departs  from  other 
similar  legislation  by  aUowing  the 
President  to  lift  the  moratorium  in 
the  event  of  a  national  emergency. 
Without  this  provision,  this  biU  would 
be  imnecessarily  restrictive  and  in- 
flexible. 

Mr.  President,  this  biU  needs  to  be 
acted  upon  promptly.  OCS  lease  sale 
No.  80  in  southern  California  is  sched- 
uled for  February  1984,  and  lease  sale 
No.  73  in  central  California  is  slated 
for  next  October.  Absent  action  by 
Congress,  these  lease  sales  will  open 
up  vast  sections  of  the  coastline  to  the 
potential  dangers  of  offshore  drilling. 
I,  therefore,  urge  my  colleagues  to 
move  expeditiously  on  this  bill  and 
commend  it  to  them  for  their  favor- 
able consideration. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  biU  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


S.  1103 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hmae  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
notwithstanding  section  8  of  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  Lands  Act  (43  U.S.C.  1337). 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  not  issue 
any  oil  and  gas  lease  on  any  submerged 
lands  located  within  the  geographical  areas 
described  In  section  4(a). 

(b)  Notwithstanding  sections  11  and  25  of 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  (43 
U.S.C.  1340  and  1351),  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  may  not  grant  any  license  or  permit 
for  any  activity  which— 

(1)  affects  the  geographical  areas  de- 
scribed In  section  4(a),  and 

(2)  Involves  drilling  for  oil  or  gas. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  sections  11  and  25  of 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  (43 
U.S.C.  1340  and  1351),  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  may  not  approve  any  exploration 
plan,  or  any  development  and  production 
plan,  which— 

(1)  provides  for  any  activity  affecting  the 
geographical  area  described  In  section  4(a). 
and 

(2)  involves  drilling  for  oil  or  gas. 

Sec.  2.  This  Act  shall  not  affect  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
approve  any  plan,  or  to  grant  any  Ucense  or 
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pennlt,  which  allows  scientific 
or  other  sdentiflc  activities. 

Sk.  3.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  its  enactment  and  shall  remain  ef- 
fective tmtU  January  1,  1M4.  except  that 
this  Act  shall  not  apply  durlnc  any  period  in 
which  there  Is  in  effect  a  naUnnfi]  emergen- 
cy, proclaimed  by  the  President,  which  in- 
volves a  shortage  of  oil  or  gas. 

Sac.  4.  (a)  The  geographical  areas  speci- 
fied in  the  preceding  sections  of  this  Act 
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(1)  an  area  of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf,  as  defined  in  section  2(a)  of  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  (43  U^.C. 
1331(a)),  located  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  off 
the  coastline  of  the  State  of  California  with 
the  boundaries  of — 

(A)  on  the  north,  the  line  between  the  row 
of  blodcs  numbered  NM8  and  the  row  of 
blocks  numbered  N969  of  the  Universal 
Transverse  Mercator  Grid  System  based  on 
the  Clarice  Spheroid  of  1866;  and 

(B)  on  the  south,  the  line  between  the  row 
of  blocks  numbered  N806  and  the  row  of 
blocks  numbered  N809  of  the  Universal 
Transverse  Mercator  Grid  System  based  on 
the  Clarke  Spheroid  of  1866; 

(2)  an  area  of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf,  as  defined  in  section  2(a)  of  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  (43  U.S.C. 
1331(a)),  located  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  off 
the  coastline  of  Santa  Monica  Bay,  State  of 
California,  which  begins  at  the  point  of 
intersection  of  a  seaward  extension  of  the 
boundary  line  between  Los  Angeles  County 
and  Ventura  County  with  the  seaward  limit 
of  the  California  SUte  Tidelands:  thence 
due  south  to  the  midpoint  of  block  39  north 
52  west:  thence  diagonally  southeast  to  the 
southeast  comer  of  block  35  north,  45  west: 
thence  due  east  to  the  first  point  of  inter- 
section with  a  line  extended  south  from 
Point  Fennln  along  the  eastern  boundary  of 
the  State  of  California  Oil  and  Gas  Sanctu- 
ary in  effect  on  June  1,  1982:  thence  north 
along  that  line  to  the  first  point  of  Intersec- 
tion with  seaward  boundary  of  the  Califor- 
nia State  Tidelands:  thence  northwesterly 
to  the  point  of  beginning  along  the  seaward 
boundary  of  the  California  State  Tidelands: 

(3)  an  area  of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf,  as  defined  in  section  2(a)  of  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  (43  U.S.C. 
1331(a)),  located  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  off 
the  coastline  of  Orange  and  San  Diego 
Counties,  SUte  of  California,  which  begins 
at  the  intersection  of  the  southern  border  of 
row  34  north  with  the  seaward  boundary  of 
the  California  State  Tidelands:  thence  due 
west  to  the  northwest  comer  of  block  33 
north,  35  west:  thence  due  south  to  the 
southwest  comer  of  block  31  north,  35  west: 
thence  diagonally  southeast  to  the  south- 
west comer  of  block  21  north,  25  west: 
thence  due  south  to  the  point  of  intersec- 
tion with  the  international  boundary  line 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico: 
thence  easterly  along  said  intemational 
boundary  line  to  its  first  point  of  intersec- 
tion with  the  seaward  boundary  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Tidelands;  thence  northwester- 
ly along  the  seaward  boundary  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Tidelands  to  the  point  of  begin- 
ning and 

(4)  an  area  of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf,  as  defined  in  section  2(a)  of  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  (43  U.S.C. 
1331(a)),  located  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  off 
the  coastline  of  the  State  of  CaUf  omia  and 
consisting  of  the  following  tracts  identified 
on  the  official  Outer  Continental  Shelf  leas- 
ing map  for  the  Channel  Islands  Area  (map 
numbered  6B): 


(A)  AU  of  block  SO  north,  67  west. 

(B)  The  northwestem  quarter  of  the 
northwestern  quarter  of  block  51  north.  65 
west 

(C)  All  of  block  51  north.  66  west. 

(D)  All  of  block  51  north,  67  west. 

(E)  All  of  block  51  north.  68  west 

(F)  All  of  block  51  north.  69  west. 

(G)  The  eastem  half  and  the  eastern  half 
of  the  western  half  of  block  51  north.  70 
west 

(H)  All  of  block  52  north,  64  west 
(I)  AU  of  block  52  north,  65  west. 
(J)  All  of  block  52  north,  66  west. 
(K)  All  of  block  52  north.  67  west 
(L)  All  of  block  52  north,  68  west 
(M)  All  of  block  52  north,  69  west 
(N)  The  eastem  half  and  the  eastem  half 
of  the  western  half  of  block  52  north,  70 
west 

and  any  submerged  lands  within  that  part 
of  the  Channel  Islands  National  Marine 
Sanctuary  which  lies  3  to  6  miles  out  from 
the  baseline  from  which  the  State  waters 
are  measured  aroimd  San  Miguel  and  Prince 
Islands,  Santa  Rosa,  Santa  Cruz,  Anacapa, 
and  Santa  Barbara  Islands. 

(b)  The  northern  and  southern  boundaries 
of  the  geographical  area  described  in  sul>- 
section  (aKl)  are  marked  on  the  map  enti- 
tled "United  SUtes  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior, Biuvau  of  Land  Management  Index  of 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Official  Protrac- 
tion Diagrams  Pacific  Coast",  dated  March 
1982.  the  areas  described  in  subsections  (a) 
(2)  and  (3)  are  those  areas  contained  on  a 
map  entitled  "U.S.  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior, Bureau  of  Land  Management  Pacific 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Office,  Southem 
California  Offshore  Area". 


By  Mr.  HUDDLESTON  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Ford): 
S.  1104.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the 
grantors  of  certain  land  in  Henderson. 
Union,  and  Webster  Counties,  Ky.,  to 
the  United  States  and  their  heirs;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

RXUKP  OP  CKRTAIR  GRAKTORS  OF  LAHS  IM 
KXHTUCKY 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  private  relief 
bill  which  seeks  compensation  for  the 
oil.  gas.  and  mineral  rights  for  which 
the  owners  of  land  condemned  in  1942 
for  Camp  Breckinridge  were  never 
paid.  Along  with  this  bill.  I  am  submit- 
ting a  Senate  resolution.  Senate  Reso- 
lution 117.  to  refer  the  entire  matter 
to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Court  of 
Claims  for  factfinding  and  their 
report.  My  distinguished  colleague 
from  Kentucky,  Senator  Ford,  is  join- 
ing me  in  introducing  this  legislation. 

Camp  Breckinridge  consisted  of 
some  36,000  acres  in  a  rural  farming 
section  of  Henderson.  Union,  and  Web- 
ster Counties,  Ky.  The  land  was  con- 
demned in  1942  and  used  for  a  military 
training  camp  during  World  War  II 
and  the  Korean  conflict.  With  the  dec- 
laration of  war  on  the  Axis  powers, 
the  United  States  was  involved  in  a 
war  of  new.  and  at  the  time,  unknown 
dimensions.  The  need  for  immediate 
action  by  the  United  States  in  Europe 
and  the  Pacific  was  desperate  and 
properly  trained  troops  were  needed 
without    delay.    Hence,    getting    the 


camp  in  working  order  in  the  shortest 
poflsible  time  became  the  Oovem- 
ment's  primary  objective. 

To  some  extent,  this  necessity  for 
quick  action  explains  the  callous  atti- 
tude displayed  by  the  Government 
and  the  cavalier  manner  in  which  the 
1,500  families  who  stood  between  the 
Government  and  an  operating  training 
camp  were  treated.  It  is  an  explana- 
tion but  not  an  excuse.  Some  residents 
were  ordered  to  evacuate  in  2  or  3 
weeks'  time.  Some  notices  of  eviction 
were  tacked  on  porch  columns  to  avoid 
the  problem  of  facing  the  owners.  The 
appraisers  were  equally  pressed  for 
time.  Farms  were  appraised,  not  by 
walking  the  metes  and  bounds,  but  by 
viewing  the  property  from  a  car 
parked  in  a  driveway.  There  are  other 
accounts  which  have  grown  more 
bitter  with  the  passage  of  time. 

Similar  stories  are  not  uncommon  in 
condemnation  situations.  In  most 
cases,  condemnation  Is  simply  a  very 
unpleasant  experience.  No  one.  regard- 
less of  their  patriotism,  likes  to  have 
his  property  taken.  An  understanding 
of  the  necessity  of  private  sacrifice  for 
the  public  good  rarely  makes  the  situ- 
ation more  palatable.  The  constitu- 
tional guarantee  that  no  property  will 
be  taken  without  just  compensation  is 
the  only  factor  in  the  whole  equation 
designed  to  relieve  the  anguish  of 
those  forced  to  leave  their  homes  and 
farms  for  the  public  good. 

However,  in  this  situation,  there  was 
not  just  (x>mpensation  as  required  by 
the  fifth  amendment  of  the  UJ5.  Con- 
stitution. This  may  seem  unlikely 
when  the  various  court  battles  fought 
by  the  former  owners  of  the  camp  are 
considered,  but  through  a  combination 
of  factors,  the  Government  managed 
to  acquire  this  property  at  an  unrea- 
sonably low  price.  The  Govenmient's 
negotiators  who  handled  the  purchase 
of  the  camp  property  were  instructed 
to  obtain  the  property  at  the  best 
price  for  the  Government.  This  was  an 
admirable  instruction.  However,  in 
their  zeal  to  carry  it  out,  the  negotia- 
tors seem  to  have  forgotten  the  consti- 
tutional stricture  placed  upon  their  ac- 
tions, namely,  that  the  compensation 
must  be  just. 

The  land  involved  was  fertile  farm- 
land with  the  necessary  atxouterments 
for  housing  1,500  families  and  produc- 
ing a  living  for  them  by  farming.  Also, 
there  had  been  coal  mining  activity  in 
the  area  for  years.  Oil  wells  were  in 
existence  at  the  time  on  some  of  the 
property  in  question.  There  were  oil 
leases  outstanding  on  approximately 
70  percent  of  the  property.  Despite 
this,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  publicly 
stated  that  the  oil  and  gas  leases  were 
"of  nuisance  value  only"  and  subtract- 
ed the  meager  amounts  paid  for  the 
leases  from  the  valuation  of  the  prop- 
erties. This  completely  ignored  the 
very  real  possibility  of  substantial  con- 


tinued Income  to  owners  of  prop)erty 
on  which  wells  might  in  the  future  be 
located.  In  the  end.  many  of  the  prop- 
erty owners  received  less  for  their  land 
than  they  had  Invested  to  make  it  pro- 
ductive and  nothing  for  the  future 
value  of  their  oil  leases. 

The  obvious  question  in  response  to 
this  Information  is.  "Why  didn't  the 
owners  fight  the  condemnation   ap- 
praisals in  court?"  There  are  several 
answers   to   that   question,   some   of 
which  reflect  very  badly  on  the  good 
faith  of  the  U.S.  Government.  The 
major   reason   involved   the   Surplus 
Property  Acts  of  1939  and  1944.  These 
laws  provided  a  third  priority  repur- 
chase right  for  the  owners  of  property 
condemned    by    the    United    States 
which  later  became  surplus.  This  pri- 
ority followed  a  first  priority  for  other 
Federal  agencies  and  a  second  priority 
for  State  and  local  governments  since 
it  is  obviously  better  to  fill  governmen- 
tal property  needs  with  Government 
property  than  to  visit  the  trauma  of 
condemnation  on  a  new  set  of  proper- 
ty owners.  When  this  repurchase  privi- 
lege was  provided  by  Congress,  It  was 
expressly    created    on    a    temporary 
basis,  each  of  the  laws  expiring  by  its 
own  terms  at  the  end  of  5  years  unless 
it  were  extended  by  an  act  of  Con- 
gress. Hence,  the  repurchase  priority 
which  did  exist  was  anything  but  a 
guarantee  that  the  property  would  be 
returned  to  the  former  owners. 

This  was  not  the  story  told  the 
owners  by  the  Government  negotia- 
tors. The  property  owners  were  told 
they  would  be  able  to  repurchase  their 
property  at  the  end  of  the  war.  There 
was  not  mention  of  only  a  third  priori- 
ty or  that  it  was  effective  oiUy  if  the 
property  were  declared  surplus  and  re- 
fused by  other  Government  agencies. 
Furthermore,  the  owners  were  strong- 
ly encouraged  not  to  contest  the  Gov- 
ernment appraisals  of  their  property 
because  that  appraised  value  would  be 
the  price  they  would  pay  when  they 
would  be  allowed  to  repurchase  the 
property  after  the  war.  This  can  be 
characterized  as  Intentional  misrepre- 
sentation or,  as  some  have  implied, 

fraud.  ^   ^..  ^ 

It   is   generally   assumed   that   oiu- 
legal    system    provides    remedies    for 
such  wrongs.  In  this  situation,  the  law 
was  all  on  the  Governments  side.  In 
all  of  the  documents  prepared  by  the 
Government,  the  owners  conveyed  a 
fee   simple    absolute    to    the    United 
States.  Having  conveyed  everything  to 
the  Government,  the  former  owners 
had  no  rights  left.  These  written  docu- 
ments could  not  be  disputed  by  oral 
evidence    and   the   Government    had 
never  made  any  of  its  promises  in  writ- 
ing The  case  of  Harrison  v.  Phillips. 
282  F.2d  927  (5th  Cir.  1960)  highlights 
the   legal   cul   de   sac   faced   by   the 
former  owners.  The  plaintiff,  Harri- 
son, based  his  case  on  statements  by 
Coast  Guard  officials  who  condemned 


Ws  property  In  Texas,  which  were 
identical  to  those  made  by  the  negotia- 
tors In  Kentucky.  Even  though  such 
representations  were  made,  the  Gov- 
ernment "...  would  not  be  bound  by 
any  representations  made  by  ...  its 
negotiators  since  they  did  not  have  au- 
thority to  bind  the  United  Stotes  to 
reconvey  the  property  on  a  priority 
basis. .  .  .  Any  statements  made  by  the 
negotiators  were  clearly  beyond  the 
scope  of  their  authority  and  not  bind- 
ing upon  the  Government."  {Harrison. 
at  p.  208). 

There  were  other  more  basic  reasons 
why  many  of  the  owners  did  not  con- 
test their  appraisals.  They  were  told 
that  they  would  receive  their  compen- 
sation immediately  if  they  did  not  con- 
test.   For    those    who    foUowed    this 
advice,  the  payment  was  often  1  year 
away.  For  those  who  chose  to  contest, 
the  last  suits  were  not  completed  until 
after  the  war  had  been  over  for  2 
years.  In  retrospect,  all  of  this  may 
seem  inconsequential  or  simply  water 
under   the   bridge,   but   think   for   a 
moment  of  the  difficulties  of  moving  a 
fanning  operation  to  new  land  when 
one-quarter  of  the  land  in  the  county 
in   question   has   Just   been   removed 
from  the  market  and  prices  have  risen 
accordingly  for  remaining  land,  when 
no   compensation   has   yet   been   re- 
ceived, and  when  the  completely  dis- 
rupted farming  operation  is  the  only 
source  of  income.  The  thought  is  not 
pleasant.    In    this    situation,    many 
simply  could  not  afford  to  contest  the 
appraisals. 

The  hardships  and  Indignities  of  the 
move  were  endiwed  with  a  mixture  of 
bitterness,  patriotism,  and  faith  that 
the  separation  from  land  and  home 
would  not  be  a  long  one.  During  the 
Korean  confUct,  the  camp  was  used 
again  by  the  military  but  it  was  not 
untU  1982  that  it  was  finaUy  declared 
surplus     Government     property.     It 
seemed  that  the  hopes  of  the  owners 
would  at  last  be  fulfilled.  However,  in- 
justice was  to  win  in  the  end.  In  1949, 
the  third  repurchase  priority  of  the 
Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944  expired. 
No  notice  of  this  event  had  been  given 
to  any  of  the  former  owners  although 
they  had  been  in  continuous  contact 
with  the  Govermnent  concerning  the 
property.  Further  offense  had  been 
given  the  owners  in  1957  when  the 
Government  leased  two  tracts  of  the 
property  for  productive  oil  wells. 

In  1962,  when  it  was  learned  that 
the  camp  was  to  be  sold,  the  former 
owners  sought  to  exercise  their  prom- 
ised repurchase  priority  only  to  learn 
that  the  land  was  to  be  sold  at  public 
auction  and  that  the  supposedly 
worthless  oil,  gas,  and  mineral  rights 
were  to  be  auctioned  separately  In 
seven  tracts.  These  proposed  actions 
were  fought  through  the  Federal 
court  system  concluding  with  the 
denial  of  certiorari  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  Thus,  the  former  landowners 


lost  their  legal  efforts  to  repurchase 
their  property  in  1968.  The  last  of  the 
Camp  Breckinridge  property  was  sold 
in  1969.  The  dollar  figures  for  this 
whole  transaction  are  astounding.  The 
owners     of     the     property     received 
$3,100,000  for  the  36,000  acres  of  land, 
housing   for   1.500   families,   and  the 
fencing    and    buildings    necessary    to 
farm  this  amount  of  land.  When  the 
Government  sold  the  land.  oil.  and 
coal  rights  in  the  1960's,  it  received  ap- 
proximately   $40    million    in    return. 
Thus  the  U.S.  Government  held  prop- 
erty for  10  years  after  its  last  public 
use  and  made  a  $37,000,000  profit  with 
the  help  of  broken  promises.  While  I 
admire  the  abUity  to  make  a  profit     • 
fairly,  the  Government  of  this  country 
should    not   be    in    the    business    of 
making  a  profit  by  breaking  its  prom- 
ises, legally   authorized  or  not,   and 
doing  so  at  the  expense  of  the  individ- 
ual citizens  of  this  Nation. 

As  we  have  noted,  the  owners  of 
Camp  Breckinridge  land  fought  their 
case  to  the  highest  court  in  the  land. 
The  Sixth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
held  against  the  owners,  asserting  that 
their  interest  in  the  land  began  only 
after  its  oil  resoim»s  were  discovered. 
These  resources  have  never  been  the 
sole  interest  of  those  who  owned  the 
land  on  which  the  camp  was  built,  but 
even  If  they  were,  these  resources  were 
well  known  long  before  the  condemna- 
tion by  the  Goverrunent,  contrary  to 
the  assertion  of  the  court  of  appeals. 
Furthermore,  the  Government  consid- 
ered these  leases  of  sufficient  value  to 
bring  separate  condemnation  proceed- 
ings to  obtain  them,  after  the  war  was 
over. 

At  the  time  of  the  initial  condemna- 
tion proceedings,  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers estimated  that  there  were  oU  ex- 
ploration leases  outstanding  on  65  to 
70  percent  of  the  land.  Under  these 
leases,  small  amounts  ranging  from  $1 
to  $5  per  acre  were  paid  for  explora- 
tion rights  and  the  owners  retained  a 
one-eighth  overriding  royalty  on  all  oil 
production.  ,  ^  „ 

To  date,  oil  worth  millions  of  dollars 
has  been  extracted  from  the  Camp 
Breckiiuidge  land.  The  wells  are  still 
pumping  on  this  land  where  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  said  that  the  oil  leases 
were  of  simply  nuisance  value.  This  is 
the  same  land  to  which  the  Govern- 
ment sold  oil  and  coal  rights  in  1965 
for  $32,000,000. 

I  do  not  find  the  continued  interest 
of  the  former  owners  at  all  out  of 
place.  Nor  do  I  find  it  greedy  or  unpa- 
triotic. In  fact,  I  find  it  quite  admira- 
ble that  this  group  has  refused  to  be 
completely  defeated  by  the  numerous 
setbacks  and  injustices  through  which 
they  have  suffered  and  have  once 
again  sought  relief,  this  time  from  the 
Congress,  the  arbiter  of  last  resort.  To 
aid  their  cause.  Senator  Ford  and  I  are 
introducing  a  private  relief  bill  seeking 
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compensation  in  the  amount  of  $32 
million,  the  amount  for  which  the 
Government  sold  the  oil.  gas.  and  min- 
eral rights  it  acquired  for  free.  Along 
with  this  bill,  we  are  also  Introducing  a 
Senate  resolution  seeldng  to  refer  this 
matter  to  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Court  of  Claims  for  a  thorough  and 
objective  review  of  the  situation  and  a 
recommendation  as  to  the  amount  to 
which  the  former  owners  are  "equita- 
bly due"  from  the  United  States. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  the  creation  of 
Camp  Breckinridge  and  subsequent 
Government  action  should  be  given  a 
full  hearing.  This  hearing  should  go  to 
the  heart  of  the  injustice  done  the 
former  owners  and  consider  all  evi- 
dence presented  rather  than  revolving 
around  the  principles  of  agency  and 
being  inhibited  by  such  legalities  as 
the  parole  evidence  rule.  These  are  ob- 
viously very  important  parts  of  our 
legal  sj^tem  but  they  should  never  be 
used  to  insulate  from  exposiu^  Gov- 
ernment conduct  that  some  might  de- 
scribe as  fraudulent.  It  is  for  situa- 
tions such  as  this  that  private  relief 
and  congressional  reference  proce- 
dures have  been  developed  over  the 
years.  They  are  only  applicable  when 
there  is  no  other  remedy. 

Cases  such  as  this  one,  when  sent  to 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Court  of 
Claims  by  congressional  reference,  are 
Judged  by  the  standard  of  the  Govern- 
ment's "broad  moral  responsibility," 
Stierman  Webb,  et  aL  v.  United  States, 
192  Ct.  CI.  925  (1970),  and  the  pleas 
are  addressed  to  the  conscience  of  the 
sovereign.  We  should  never  be  hesi- 
tant to  subject  the  actions  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  review  before  such  a  stand- 
ard. The  amoimt  of  money  potentially 
involved  should  not  frighten  us  away 
from  action  but  should  make  us  more 
determined  to  give  the  former  owners 
an  opportunity  to  obtain  justice.  Fur- 
thermore, we  should  neither  rely  on 
the  absence  of  precedent  for  cases  of 
this  size  nor  refrain  from  acting  for 
fear  that  we  will  establish  a  precedent 
for  the  future.  Rather,  we  should  be 
eager  to  establish  a  precedent  for  re- 
dress anytime  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  has  perpetrated  injus- 
tice upon  its  citizens. 

The  action  of  this  Chamber  on  the 
resolution  I  am  introducing  today  will 
be  but  the  first  step  toward  such  re- 
i  dress.  Upon  referral  to  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Court  of  Claims,  they 
will  report  to  us  on  their  findings. 
Upon  receipt  of  their  report,  the 
Senate  and  House  will  be  called  on  to 
make  a  final  decision.  I  feel  very 
strongly  about  this  issue.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  effort. 
While  I  realize  that  I  have  set  a  goal 
which  will  be  difficult  to  achieve.  I 
also  realize  that  the  former  owners 
have  been  fighting  this  battle  for  over 
30  years.  My  determination  and  that 
of  my  constituents  to  see  justice  done 


in  situations  of  this  tjrpe  has  been 
demonstrated  on  prior  occasions.  I  am 
determined  to  pursue  this  effort  to 
fruition  and  ask  my  colleagues  to  Join 
me  in  this  first  step. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
third  consecutive  Congress  Mr.  Hin>- 
DLESTON  and  I  are  introducing  a  bill  to 
redress  the  grievances  of  a  group  of 
Kentuckians  against  the  Government 
of  the  United  States.  Our  legislation, 
through  one  of  several  means,  would 
force  the  Government  to  reimburse 
families  for  land  it  purchased  from 
them  in  World  War  II  in  Henderson. 
Union,  and  Webster  Counties.  Ky.  In 
this  case  the  Government  must  be 
forced  to  live  up  to  its  moral  and  legal 
obligations. 

In  1942.  the  Government  forced 
farmers  to  sell  36,000  acres  of  prime 
land  as  part  of  the  war  effort  and 
named  the  area  Camp  Breckinridge. 
Rural  families  numbering  1,500  were 
forced  to  evacuate  their  land,  some- 
times with  only  2  or  3  weeks'  notice. 
Appraisers  hurriedly  viewed  the  prop- 
erty and  hastily  made  their  evalua- 
tions. The  war  in  Europe  and  the  Pa- 
cific demanded  quick  action,  and 
whole  families  were  uprooted  in  the 
relocation  process. 

The  Government  purchased  the  land 
at  an  imreasonably  low  price.  There 
was  not  fair  compensation  as  required 
by  the  fifth  amendment.  Negotiators 
were  instructed  to  purchase  the  land 
at  the  best  possible  price  and  they  did 
so.  at  the  expense  of  the  owners. 

The  most  blatant  abuse  of  power  by 
the  Government  occurred  when  its 
agents  maneuvered  themselves  into 
purchasing  the  mineral  rights  to  this 
fertile  land,  which  yielded  coal,  oil  and 
gas.  While  the  owners  of  the  property 
received  $3.1  million  for  the  36,000 
acres,  the  Government  sold  the  land, 
oil  and  coal  rights  in  the  1960's  for  $40 
million.  Thus,  the  U.S.  Government 
made  a  profit  of  some  $37  million.  To 
date  in  excess  of  60  million  dollars' 
worth  of  oil  has  been  extracted  from 
the  Camp  Breckinridge  land.  Keep  in 
mind,  now,  that  this  is  the  same  land 
the  Government  sold  oil  and  coal 
rights  in  1965  for  $32  million. 

Despite  staying  in  constant  contact 
with  the  Government  about  the  prop- 
erty, the  landowners  were  never 
warned  that  the  repurchase  priority  to 
the  land  could  expire,  which  is  what 
happened  in  1949.  The  land  was  sold 
at  public  auction.  Prom  that  date,  the 
owners  went  to  the  courts  with  their 
legitimate  grievances.  They  fought 
their  case  to  the  highest  court  in  the 
land,  only  to  lose  the  decision  and  any 
hope  of  receiving  back  their  property 
of  a  Just  compensation.  An  act  of  Con- 
gress is  their  last  resort. 

These  landowners  and  their  progen- 
ity  only  want  a  fair  settlement.  They 
have  been  trying  for  four  decades.  I 
am  determined  to  continue  the  battle. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  a  letter  addressed 
to  Senator  Grasslet,  chairman  of  the 
Senate's  Subcommittee  on  Agency  Ad- 
ministration, to  provide  a  more  de- 
tailed backgroimd  on  Camp  Breckin- 
ridge. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  seriously 
consider  the  unfairness  of  this  situa- 
tion and  support  our  efforts  to  correct 
it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
H^oj/iinflrtoTi,  D.C.,  October  23. 1981. 
Hon.  Charles  E.  Orasslct, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  letter  Is  to  pro- 
vide you  with  supporting  information  on  S. 
1227,  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  former  land- 
owners of  Camp  Breckinridge,  and  to  urge 
you  to  give  this  measure  prompt  consider- 
ation. 

Camp  Breckinridge  consisted  of  some 
36,000  acres  in  a  rural  farming  section  of 
Henderson,  Union  and  Webster  Counties, 
Kentucky.  The  land  was  condemned  In  1942 
and  used  for  a  military  training  camp 
during  World  War  II  and  the  Korean  con- 
flict. With  the  declaration  of  war  on  the 
Axis  powers,  the  United  States  was  involved 
in  a  war  of  new.  and  at  the  time,  unknown 
dimensions.  The  need  for  Immediate  action 
by  the  United  States  in  Europe  and  the  Pa- 
cific was  desperate  and  properly  trained 
troops  were  needed  without  delay.  Hence, 
getting  the  camp  in  working  order  in  the 
shortest  possible  time  became  the  govern- 
ment's primary  objective. 

To  some  extent,  this  necessity  for  quick 
action  explains  the  callous  attitude  dis- 
played by  the  Government  and  the  cavalier 
manner  in  which  the  1500  families  who 
stood  between  the  government  and  an  oper- 
ating training  camp  were  treated.  It  is  an 
explanation  but  not  an  excuse.  Some  resi- 
dents were  ordered -to  evacuate  in  two  or 
three  weeks  time.  Some  notices  of  eviction 
were  tacked  on  porch  columns  to  avoid  the 
problem  of  facing  the  owners.  The  apprais- 
ers were  equally  pressed  for  time.  Farms 
were  appraised,  not  by  walking  the  metes 
and  bounds,  but  by  viewing  the  property 
from  a  car  parked  in  a  driveway. 

Similar  stories  are  not  uncommon  in  con- 
demnation situations.  In  most  cases  con- 
demnation is  simply  a  very  unpleasant  expe- 
rience. No  one,  regardless  of  their  patriot- 
ism, likes  to  have  his  property  taken.  An  un- 
derstanding of  the  necessity  of  private  sacri- 
fice for  the  public  good  rarely  makes  the  sit- 
uation more  palatable.  The  Constitutional 
guarantee  that  no  property  will  be  taken 
without  just  compensation  is  the  only  factor 
in  the  whole  will  be  taken  without  just  com- 
pensation is  the  only  factor  in  the  whole 
equation  designed  to  relieve  the  anguish  of 
those  forced  to  leave  their  homes  and  farms 
for  the  public  good. 

However,  in  this  situation,  there  was  not 
Just  compensation  as  required  by  the  Fifth 
Amendment  of  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion. This  may  seem  unlikely  when  the  vari- 
ous court  battles  fought  by  the  former 
owners  of  the  camp  are  considered,  but 
through  a  combination  of  factors,  the  gov- 
ernment managed  to  acquire  this  property 
at  an  unreasonably  low  price.  The  govern- 
ment's negotiators  who  handled  the  pur- 
chase of  the  camp  property  were  instructed 
to  obtain  the  property  at  the  best  price  for 


the  government.  This  was  an  admirable  in- 
struction. However,  in  their  seal  to  carry  It 
out,  the  negotiators  seem  to  liave  forgotten 
the  Constitutional  structure  placed  upon 
their  actions,  namely,  that  the  compensa- 
tion must  be  just. 

The  land  Involved  was  fertile  farm  land 
with  the  necessary  accoutrements  for  hous- 
ing 1500  families  and  producing  a  living  for 
them  by  farming.  Also,  there  had  been  coal 
mining  activity  in  the  area  for  years.  Oil 
wells  were  In  existence  at  the  time  on  some 
of  the  property  in  question.  There  were  oU 
leases  ouUtanding  on  approximately  70  per- 
cent of  the  property.  Despite  this,  the  Corps 
of  ESiglneers  publicly  stated  that  the  oil  and 
gas  leases  were  "of  nuisance  value  only"  and 
subtracted  the  meager  amounts  paid  for  the 
leases  from  the  valuation  of  the  properties. 
This  completely  ignored  the  very  real  possi- 
bility of  substantial  continued  income  to 
owners  of  property  on  which  wells  might  in 
the  future  be  located.  In  the  end,  many  of 
the  property  owners  received  less  for  their 
land  than  they  had  Invested  to  make  it  pro- 
ductive and  nothing  for  the  future  value  of 
their  oil  leases. 

The  obvious  question  in  response  to  this 
Information  is.  "Why  didn't  the  owners 
fight  the  condemnation  appraisals  in 
court?"  There  are  several  answers  to  that 
question,  some  of  which  reflect  very  badly 
on  the  good  faith  of  the  United  SUtes  gov- 
ernment. The  major  reason  involved  the 
Surplus  Property  Acts  of  1939  and  1944. 
These  laws  provided  a  third  priority  for 
other  federal  agencies  and  a  second  priority 
for  sUte  and  local  governments  since  it  is 
obviously  better  to  fill  governmental  proper- 
ty needs  with  governmental  property  than 
to  visit  the  trauma  of  condemnation  on  a 
new  set  of  property  owners.  When  this  re- 
purchase privilege  was  provided  by  Con- 
gress, it  was  expressly  created  on  a  tempo- 
rary basis,  each  of  the  laws  expiring  by  its 
own  terms  at  the  end  of  five  years  urUess  it 
were  extended  by  an  act  of  congress.  Hence, 
the  repurchase  priority  which  did  exist  was 
anything  but  a  guarantee  that  the  property 
would  be  returned  to  the  former  owners. 

This  was  not  the  story  told  the  owners  by 
the  government  negotiators.  The  property 
owners  were  told  they  would  be  able  to  re- 
purchase their  property  at  the  end  of  the 
war.  There  was  no  mention  of  only  a  third 
priority  or  that  it  was  effective  only  if  the 
property  were  declared  surplus  and  refused 
by  other  goverrunent  agencies.  Further- 
more, the  owners  were  strongly  encouraged 
not  to  contest  the  government  appraisals  of 
their  property  because  that  appraised  value 
would  be  the  price  they  would  pay  when 
they  would  be  allowed  to  repurchase  the 
property  after  the  war.  This  can  be  charac- 
terized as  intentional  misrepresentation  or, 
as  some  have  implied,  fraud. 

It  is  generally  assumed  that  our  legal 
system  provides  remedies  for  such  wrongs. 
In  this  situation,  the  law  was  all  on  the  gov- 
ernment's side.  In  aU  of  the  documenU  pre- 
pared by  the  government,  the  owners  con- 
veyed a  fee  simple  absolute  to  the  United 
SUtes.  Having  conveyed  everything  to  the 
government,  the  former  owners  had  no 
rights  left.  These  written  documents  could 
not  be  disputed  by  oral  evidence  and  the 
government  has  never  made  any  of  its 
promises  in  writing.  The  case  of  Harrison  v. 
PhiUips,  282  P.2d  927  (5th  Cir.  1960)  high- 
lighte  the  legal  cul-de-sac  faced  by  the 
former  owners.  The  plalnUff.  Harrison, 
based  his  case  on  statements  by  Coast 
Guard  officials  who  condemned  his  proper- 
ty in  Texas,  which  were  identical  to  those 


made  by  the  negotUtors  in  Kentucky.  Even 
though  such  representations  were  made,  the 
government  "...  would  not  be  bound  by 
any  representations  made  by  ...  its  nego- 
tiators since  they  did  not  have  authority  to 
bind  the  United  SUtes  to  reconvey  the 
property  on  a  priority  basis  .  .  .  Any  sUte- 
ments  made  by  the  negotiators  were  clearly 
beyond  the  scope  of  their  authority  and  not 
binding  upon  the  government."  (Harrison, 
at  p.  208) 

There  were  other  more  basic  reasons  why 
many  of  the  owners  did  not  contest  their  ap- 
praisals. They  were  told  that  they  would  re- 
ceive their  compensation  immediately  if 
they  did  not  contest.  For  those  who  fol- 
lowed this  advice,  the  payment  was  often  a 
year  away.  For  those  who  chose  to  contest, 
the  last  suits  were  not  completed  until  after 
the  war  had  been  over  for  two  years.  In  ret- 
rospect, all  of  this  may  seem  inconsequen- 
tial unless  you  consider  the  difficulties  of 
moving  a  farming  operation  to  new  land 
when  one  quarter  of  the  land  In  the  county 
In  question  has  just  been  removed  from  the 
market  and  prices  have  risen  accordingly  for 
remaining  land,  when  no  compensation  has 
yet  been  received,  and  when  the  completely 
disrupted  farming  operation  is  the  only 
source  of  Income.  In  this  situation,  many 
simply  could  not  afford  to  contest  the  ap- 
praisals. 

During  the  Korean  Conflict,  the  camp  was 
used  again  by  the  military  but  it  was  not 
until  1962  that  It  was  finally  declared  sur- 
plus government  property.  It  seemed  that 
the  hopes  of  the  owners  to  recover  their 
property  would  at  last  be  fulfilled.  However, 
injustice  was  to  win  In  the  end.  In  1949,  the 
tliird  repurchase  priority  of  the  Surplus 
Property  Act  of  1944  expired.  No  notice  of 
this  event  had  been  given  to  any  of  the 
former  owners  although  they  had  been  In 
continuous  contact  with  the  government 
concerning  the  property.  Further  offense 
had  been  given  the  owners  in  1957  when  the 
government  leased  two  tracts  of  the  proper- 
ty for  productive  oil  weUs. 

In  1962,  when  It  was  learned  that  the 
camp  was  to  be  sold,  the  former  owners 
sought  to  exercise  their  promised  repur- 
chase priority  only  to  learn  that  the  land 
was  to  be  sold  at  public  auction  and  that  the 
supposedly  worthless  oil,  gas  and  mineral 
righU  were  to  be  auctioned  separately  in 
seven  tracte.  These  proposed  actions  were 
fought  through  the  federal  court  system 
concluding  with  the  denial  of  certiorari  by 
the  Supreme  Court.  Thus,  the  former  land 
owners  lost  their  legal  efforts  to  repurchase 
their  property  in  1968.  The  last  of  the  Camp 
Breckinridge  property  was  sold  in  1969.  The 
dollar  figures  for  this  whole  transaction  are 
astounding.  The  owners  of  the  property  re- 
ceived $3,100,000.00  for  the  36.000  acres  of 
land,  housing  for   1500  families,   and  the 
fencing  and  buildings  necessary  to  farm  this 
amount  of  land.  When  the  government  sold 
the  land,  oil  and  coal  rights  in  the  1960s,  It 
received  approximately  forty  million  dollars 
in  return.  Thus,  the  United  SUtes  govern- 
ment held  property  for  ten  years  after  its 
last  pubUc  use  and  made  a  $37,000,000.00 
profit  fairly.  The  government  of  this  coun- 
try should  not  be  in  the  business  of  making 
a  profit  by  breaking  its  promises,  legally  au- 
thorized or  not,  and  doing  so  at  the  expense 
of  the  individual  citizens  of  this  Nation. 

As  we  have  noted,  the  owners  of  Camp 
Breckinridge  land  fought  their  case  to  the 
highest  court  in  the  land.  The  Sixth  Orcult 
Court  of  Appeals  held  against  the  owners 
asserting  that  their  Interest  in  the  land 
began  only  after  ite  oU  resources  were  dis- 


covered. These  resources  have  never  been 
the  sole  Interest  of  those  who  owned  the 
land  on  which  the  camp  was  built,  but  even 
If  they  were,  these  resources  were  well 
known  long  before  the  condemnation  by  the 
government,  contrary  to  the  assertions  of 
the  Court  of  Appeals.  Furthermore,  the  gov- 
enunent  coraidered  these  leases  of  suffi- 
cient value  to  bring  separate  condemnation 
proceedings  to  obtain  them,  after  the  war 
was  over. 

At  the  time  of  the  Initial  condemnation 
proceedings,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  esti- 
mated tiiat  there  were  oil  exploration  leases 
outstanding  on  65  to  70  percent  of  the  land. 
Under  these  leases,  small  amoimts  ranging 
from  one  to  five  dollars  per  acre  were  paid 
for  exploration  rights  and  the  owners  re- 
tained a  one-eighth  over-riding  royalty  on 
all  oil  production.  To  date,  in  excess  of 
$60,000,000.00  worth  of  oil  has  been  extract- 
ed from  the  Camp  Breckinridge  land.  The 
wells  are  still  pumping  on  this  land  where 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  said  that  the  oil 
leases  were  of  simply  nuisance  value.  This  is 
the  same  land  which  the  government  sold 
oU  and  coal  rights  in  1965  for  $32,000,000.00. 
We  fbmly  believe  that  the  circumstances 
surrounding  the  creation  of  Camp  Breckin- 
ridge  and   subsequent   government   axrtion 
should  be  given  a  full  hearing.  This  hearing 
should  go  to  the  heart  of  the  Injustice  done 
the  former  owners  and  consider  all  evidence 
presented  rather  than  revolving  round  the 
principles  of  agency  and  being  inhibited  by 
such  legalities  as  the  parole  evidence  rule. 
These  are  obviously  very  important  parts  of 
our  legal  system  but  they  should  never  be 
used  to  Insulate  from  exposure  goverrmient 
conduct  that  some  might  describe  as  fraudu- 
lent. It  is  for  situations  such  as  this  that  pri- 
vate relief  and  Congressional  reference  pro- 
cedures have  been  developed  over  the  years. 
They  are  only  applicable  when  there  Is  no 
other  remedy. 

Cases  such  as  this  one,  when  sent  to  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Court  of  Claims  by 
Congressional  reference,  are  Judged  by  the 
standard  of  the  government's  "broad  moral 
responsibility",  Sherman  Webb,  et  al  v. 
UniUd  States,  192  Ct.  CT.  925  (1970).  and  the 
pleas  are  addressed  to  the  conscience  of  the 
sovereign.  We  should  never  be  hesitant  to 
subject  the  actions  of  the  government  to 
review  before  such  a  standard. 

Again,  we  urge  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee to  give  this  matter  speedy  consider- 
ation and  report  out  the  resolution  which 
will  return  the  matter  to  the  Court  of 
CTaims. 

Any  additional  Information  or  supporting 
documents  will  be  supplied  upon  request. 
Sincerely, 

Wendell  H.  Ford. 
Walter  D.  Huddlestor. 


By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  IwouYE,  Mr.  Melches. 
Mr.  MiTCHBLL,  Mr.  Hnwz.  Mr. 
Stmms,  Mr.  East,  Mr.  Baoctjs, 
and  Mr.  Eagletoit): 
S.  1105.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  change  certain  ac- 
counting rules  related  to  inventory, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

CHANGES  IN  ACCOUNTING  RULES  RELATED  TO 
INVENTORY 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  introducing  legislation  today  that 
would  modify  the  Thor  Power  Tool 
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tax  ruling  with  respect  to  excessive  in- 
ventory. 

The  bill  has  two  provisions.  The  first 
would  let  any  company  that  can  dem- 
onstrate that  a  portion  of  its  inventory 
will  eventually  be  sold  below  cost  write 
down  that  portion  to  its  net  realizable 
value. 

And  the  second  would  give  compa- 
nies that  switch  from  FIFO  to  LIFO 
accoimting  10  years  over  which  to 
spread  out  any  sudden  profits  that 
result  from  the  change. 

The  heart  of  the  bill  is  section  1.  It. 
more  than  the  other  part,  is  aimed  at 
the  real  Thor  controversy.  The  contro- 
versy arises  because  of  a  decision  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  JTior 
Potoer  Tool  Co.  v.  Commisnoner,  439 
U.S.  522  (1979). 

The  Thor  Power  Tool  Co.  was— and 
stUl  is— a  FIFO  taxpayer.  FIFO  is  an 
accounting  method;  the  acronym 
stands  for  first-in,  first-out.  And  under 
that  accounting  method,  a  company 
must  figure  out  at  the  end  of  each  tax 
year  how  much  its  inventory  is  worth. 
The  law  says  that  the  inventory  must 
l>e  listed  at  its  cost— or  at  its  marliet 
value,  but  only  if  the  market  value  is 
lower.  The  law  also  says  that  each 
item  of  inventory  must  be  valued  sepa- 
rately. 

In  1963.  the  Thor  Co.  had  in  its  in- 
ventory 44,000  spare  parts  for  hand- 
held power  tools  and  rubber  products. 
The  company  had  recently  come 
under  new  management.  The  new 
managers  decided  that  many  of  these 
spare  parts  would  never  be  sold;  hence, 
in  the  managers'  view,  the  parts  had 
little,  if  any,  market  value.  They  were 
excess  inventory.  Consequently,  the 
company  used  the  market  value, 
rather  than  the  cost  of  the  parts, 
when  it  reported  how  much  of  its  in- 
ventory was  worth  at  the  end  of  1964 
to  the  ms. 

This  process  of  suddenly  choosing  a 
low-market  value,  when  up  to  now  a 
company  had  listed  its  inventory  at 
cost,  is  known  as  writing  down  one's 
inventory.  In  1964,  it  yielded  the  Thor 
Power  Tool  Co.  a  tax  deduction  of 
$744,030. 

However,  there  was  one  problem 
with  what  the  company  did.  And  that 
is  there  was  no  evidence  that  the  spare 
parts  were  worth  what  the  company 
said  they  were. 

Company  officials  merely  projected 
demand  for  the  parts  using  their  expe- 
rience with  sales  in  1964.  Parts  that 
the  company  expected  to  sell  in  1965 
were  said  to  be  worth  something,  and 
were  listed  on  the  company's  boolcs  at 
cost.  But  parts  that  the  company  ex- 
pected to  sell  in  1966  were  said  to  have 
a  market  value  of  from  50  to  75  per- 
cent below  cost.  And  the  company 
claimed  that  the  parts  it  might  sell  in 
1967  or  in  later  years  were  worthless. 
These  were  listed  at  zero,  or  there- 
abouts—their assumed  market  value. 


The  company's  claim  was  absurd. 
The  market  values  it  selected  had  no 
demonstrable  basis  in  fact.  Therefore, 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  disal- 
lowed the  company's  deduction.  And 
when  the  case  went  to  the  Supreme 
Coiut  the  Justice  agreed  with  the  IRS. 
Their  decision  was  unanimous. 

What  the  Court  said  is  that  a  tax- 
payer must  be  able  to  prove  that  his 
inventory  has  a  low  market  value, 
before  he  may  write  down  the  invento- 
ry. And  the  IRS  may  insist  on  "a  high 
evidentiary  standard." 

Tax  regulations,  in  effect  at  the 
time,  said  that  a  company  may  prove 
that  its  inventory  has  a  low  market 
value  in  one  of  two  ways.  The  compa- 
ny may  sell  the  inventory  at  less  than 
cost  within  30  days  after  the  close  of 
the  tax  year.  Or  it  may  cut  its  prices 
below  cost,  in  which  case  the  IRS  will 
accept  the  company's  word  that  the 
inventory  is  not  worth  more  than  the 
company  is  charging  for  it. 

The  Court  did  not  say  that  there  are 
no  other  ways  that  a  company  may 
prove  that  its  inventory  has  a  low 
market  value.  What  it  said  was  there 
must  be  proof.  And  it  is  reasonable  for 
the  IRS  to  demand  the  kind  of  evi- 
dence that  it  wanted  of  taxpayers. 

My  bill  suggests  a  third  method  of 
proof. 

Consider  the  following  case:  A  pub- 
lisher has  1,000  copies  of  a  1960  best 
seller  in  his  warehouse.  The  books  are 
still  being  held  out  for  sale  at  the  list 
price,  although  there  are  few  purchas- 
ers. Intuitively,  one  knows  that  each 
book  is  not  worth  the  list  price;  some 
of  the  bootcs  will  never  be  sold  and  are 
not  worth  even  the  cost  of  printing 
them.  But  how  does  one  prove  it? 

That  is  the  Thor  problem.  The 
answer  is  that  a  taxpayer  should  be 
able  to  look  to  his  experience.  If  the 
publisher's  records  show  that,  on  aver- 
age, 10  percent  of  any  books  that  have 
not  been  sold  within  a  year  after  they 
were  printed  will  eventually  be  re- 
maindered, then  each  year  the  pub- 
lisher should  be  able  to  write  down  10 
percent  of  liis  1-year-old  t>ooks  to  their 
remainder  value. 

By  the  same  token,  if  the  records 
show  that,  on  average,  40  percent  of  2- 
year-old  books  are  eventually  remain- 
dered, then  40  percent  of  2-year-old 
boolcs  would  be  written  down  each 
year  to  their  remainder  value. 

I  hasten  to  add  that  the  books  need 
not  actually  be  remaindered  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  word.  It  is 
enough  that  they  will  be  sold  eventu- 
ally at  less  than  cost.  And  when  that  is 
the  case,  they  may  be  written  down  to 
what  the  publisher's  experience  tells 
him  he  will  receive  for  them. 

I  want  also  to  stress  that  while  I 
used  a  book  publisher  in  my  example, 
this  new  approach  would  be  available 
to  all  companies  in  all  industries.  The 
only  restrictions  are  that  a  company 
would  have  to  segregate  its  inventory 


items  by  age.  And  it  would  have  to 
point  to  its  most  recent  5  years  of  ex- 
perience with  inventories. 

The  bill  would  take  effect  retroac- 
tively and  apply  to  the  1979  tax  years. 
A  company  would  be  able  to  redo  its 
taxes  using  this  new  method,  if  it 
wishes;  1979  was  the  year  in  which  the 
IRS  began  aggressively  to  enforce  the 
holding  in  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion. Companies  would  not  have  to 
seek  the  IRS'  permission  in  order  to 
file  amended  returns. 

That  is  section  1  of  the  bill. 

The  other  section  deals  with  LIFO. 
or  last-in.  first-out.  accounting.  There 
are  two  ways  to  resolve  the  Thor  prob- 
lem; one  is  to  address  the  issue  direct- 
ly, as  I  have  already  done.  The  other  is 
to  persuade  more  companies  to  switch 
to  LIFO;  companies  on  LIFO  do  not 
have  a  Thor  problem  since  under 
LIFO,  all  inventories  must  be  valued 
at  cost.  There  is  no  need  to  supply  evi- 
dence of  market  value. 

LIFO  is  more  favorable  to  taxpayers 
since  it  makes  them  appear  less  profit- 
able. Nevertheless,  many  companies  do 
not  use  it  because  of  the  so-called  con- 
formity requirement— a  rule  that  says 
a  company  that  uses  LIFO  for  its 
taxes  must  also  use  LIFO  for  its  finan- 
cial statements  to  shareholders. 

My  bill  would  not  affect  the  con- 
formity requirement. 

Another  reason  companies  do  not 
use  LIFO  is  that  when  a  company 
switches  to  it  from  FIFO,  adjustments 
must  be  made  to  the  company's  inven- 
tory and  this  often  causes  the  compa- 
ny's income  to  increase  suddenly  in 
the  year  of  the  change.  My  bill  would 
give  a  company  making  the  switch  10 
years  over  which  to  spread  out  the  ad- 
justments. 

I  intend  to  let  a  taxpayer  make  a  10- 
year  spread  without  having  to  seek  the 
advance  consent  of  the  IRS.  Under 
present  law,  a  taxpayer  must  get  the 
IRS's  permission  for  a  spread  within 
the  first  180  days  of  the  tax  year.  That 
rule  would  not  apply  here. 

The  LIFO  provision  of  the  bill  would 
take  effect  prospectively  in  tax  years 
beginning  after  the  date  of  enactment. 

That  is  the  plan. 

In  concluding,  let  me  note  that  the 
bill  has  been  carefully  written  over  a 
period  of  several  years.  Almost  every- 
one who  has  told  me  he  has  an  inter- 
est in  the  subject  has  lieen  consulted 
and  given  a  chance  to  participate  in 
the  drafting. 

In  addition.  Treasury  and  Joint  Tax 
Committee  experts  have  been  kept  ad- 
vised of  the  bill's  progress  at  every 
step  of  the  way. 

I  am  proposing  that  we  resolve  the 
excess  inventory  problem  in  a  maimer 
that  is  consistent  with  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision.  A  company  should  be 
able  to  prove  that  its  inventory  has  a 
low  market  volue  before  it  claims  a 
loss  on  its  taxes.  The  only  question  is 


what  kind  of  evidence  should  the  com- 
pany be  required  to  provide. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro,  as  follows: 

s.  1105 
Be  it  enacted  fry  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of  the    United   States   of 
AmerUia  in  Congress  assembled, 

Skctiom  1.  ExcKss  iHvnrroRT  Irms  May 
Bk  W«rrTDi  DowH  to  Scrap  Valuk.— Sec- 
tion 471  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  the  general  nile  for  Inven- 
tories) l8  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowing  new  sentences:  "A  tax- 
payer may  value  his  excess  Inventory  at  its 
net  realizable  value.  For  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term  'excess  Inventory'  means 
that  portion  of  the  taxpayer's  Inventory 
which  the  taxpayer  reasonably  expects  will 
be  disposed  of  at  less  than  full  realization  of 
its  cost.  Such  portion  shall  be  determined 
with  respect  to  each  group  of  articles  by  age 
by  referring  to  the  taxpayer's  most  recent  5- 

year  experience  with  inventories". 

Ssc.  2.  Tdi-Ybar  Spread  PKRMirrn*  por 

IMCRXASM    W    IKVEWTORY    VaLUR    RRQUIRRD 

POR  Adoptioii  op  UPO  MrrHOD.— Subsection 
(b)  of  section  472  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
last-in.  first-out  inventories)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "Por  purposes  of  section  481.  any 
increase  In  the  valuation  of  Inventory  re- 
quired by  paragraph  (2)  shaU  be  treated  as 
an  adjustment  attribuUble  to  a  change  In  a 
method  of  accounting  Initiated  by  the  tax- 
payer". 
Sic.  3.  EppRcnvR  Datb.— 

(a)  Qrhrral  rulr.— 

(1)  AMKHDIfEirT  MAOR  BY   SBCTIOK    1.— The 

amendment  made  by  section  1  of  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  ending  on  or 
after  December  31, 1979. 

(2)  AMRHOiiRirrs  iiade  by  SEcnoR  a.— The 
amendments  made  by  section  2  of  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  alter 
the  date  of  enactment. 

(b)  Special  rule.— Solely  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  the  applicability  of  the 
amendment  made  by  section  1  of  this  Act 
the  special  rule  of  section  441(1K2XAKU) 
shall  not  be  applied.* 

By  Mr.  WARNER  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Jackson): 
S.  1106.  A  bill  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of 
Energy  for  national  security  programs 
for  fiscal  year  1983.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  KMERCY  KATIOWAL  SECURTTY 
AND  MIUTARY  APPLICATIOHS  OP  MTJCLEAR 
EHEROY  AUTHORIZATIOII  ACT  OP  J983 

•  Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  for 
myself  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  for  national  secu- 
rity programs  for  fiscal  year  1983.  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  did  not  act  on  the  fiscal 
year  1983  authorization  bill,  as  report- 
ed by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  and  it  is  the  committee's  in- 
tention to  pursue  enactment  of  this 


authorization  bill  in  conjunction  with 
the  flacal  year  1984  Department  of 
Energy  authorization  bill. 

tix.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoho. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord.  as  follows: 

S.  1106 

Be  it  enacted  tv  the  SenaU  and  Hovte  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Department  of 
Energy  National  Security  and  Mllltry  Appli- 
cations of  Nuclear  Energy  Authorization 
Act  of  1983". 

TITLE  I-NAnONAL  SECrURITY 
PROGRAMS 


OPERATmO  EXPENSES 

Sbc.  101.  Punds  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Depatement  of  Energy  for 
fiscal  year  1983  for  operating  expenses  In- 
curred In  carrying  out  national  security  pro- 
grams (Including  scientific  research  and  de- 
velopment In  support  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
strategic  and  critical  materials  necessary  for 
the  common  defense,  and  military  applica- 
tions of  nuclear  energy  and  reUted  manage- 
ment and  support  activities)  as  follows: 

(1)  Por  naval  reactors  develoinnent  pro- 
gram. $331,760,000  including  $9,660,000  lor 
program  management. 

(2)  Por  weapons  activities,  $2,766,491,000 
to  be  allocted  as  follows: 

(A)  Por  research  and  development. 
$644,600,000. 

(B)  Por  weapons  testing,  $420,400,000. 

(C)  Por  the  defense  Inertlal  confinement 
fusion  program,  $140,000,000.  of  which— 

(I)  $75,100,000  shaU  be  used  for  glass  laser 
experiments: 

(li)  $41,800,000  shall  be  used  for  gas  laser 
experiments; 

(ill)  $20,000,000  shall  be  used  for  pulled 
power  experiments:  and 

(iv)  $3,100,000  shall  be  used  for  supporting 
research  and  experiments,  except  that  none 
of  such  funds  may  be  used  for  the  research, 
development,  or  demonstration  of  the  use  of 
heavy  ion  devices  as  drivers  for  defense  Iner- 
tlal confinement  fusion  experiments  and  de- 
fense Inertlal  confinement  fusion  systems. 

(D)  Por  production  and  surveillance, 
$1,507,200,000. 

(E)  Por  weapons  program  management. 
$53,291,000.  ,       ^     , 

(3)  Por  verification  and  control  technolo- 
gy, $52,400,000  including  $1,800,000  for  pro- 
gram management. 

(4)  Por  defense  nuclear  materials  produc- 
tion. $969,100,000.  to  be  allocated  as  foUows: 

(A)  Por  uranium  enriching,  $109,000,000. 

(B)  Por  production  reactor  operations, 
$345,460,000. 

(C)  Por  processing  of  defense  nuclear  ma- 
terials, $210,600,000. 

(D)  Por  special  Isotope  separation  re- 
search, $63,000,000. 

(E)  Por  supporting  services,  $227,040,000. 
(P)        Por        program        management, 

$14,000,000. 

(5)  Por  defense  nuclear  waste. 
$288,929,000,  to  be  allocated  as  foUows: 

(A)  Por  interim  waste  management 
$190,313,000. 

(B)  Por  long  term  waste  management 
technology,  $53,861,000. 

(C)  Por  terminal  waste  storage, 
$14,000,000. 

(D)  Por     byproducts     beneficial     uses, 

$10,000,000. 


(E)  Por  decontamination  and  decommis- 
sioning, $12,655,000. 

(P)  ^r  transportation  researeh  and  devel- 
opment, $6,100,000. 

(G)  Por  program  management,  $2,000,000.     , 

(6)  Por  nuclear  materials  security  and 
safeguards  technology  development  pro- 
gram (defense  programs),  $43,160,000,  in- 
cluding $5,850,000  for  program  manage- 
ment. 

(7)  For        security        investigations, 

$28,500,000. 

PLANT  AND  CAPITAL  EQUIPMENT 

Sec.  102.  Punds  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Department  of  Energy  for 
flacal  year  1983  for  plant  and  capital  equip- 
ment (Including  planning,  construction,  ac- 
quisition, and  modification  of  faculties,  land 
acquisition  related  thereto,  and  acquisition 
and  fabrication  of  capital  equipment  not  re- 
lated to  construction)  necessary  for  national 
security  programs  as  foUows— 

(1)  Por  naval  reactors  development 
Project  83-N-lOl.  general  plant  projects. 

various  locations.  $1,500,000. 

Project  83-N-102.  additions  to  the  radioac- 
tive materials  laboratory.  Knolls  Atomic 
Power  Laboratory,  Schenectady,  New  York. 
$1,500,000. 

Project  82-N-lll.  Materials  PacUity,  Sar 
vannah  River,  South  CaroUna,  $40,000,000. 
for  a  total  project  authorization  of 
$55,000,000. 

(2)  Por  weapons  activities: 
Project  83-D- 101.  general  plant  projects. 

various  locations.  $15,800,000. 

Project  83-D- 122.  Los  Alamos  Airport  im- 
provement, Los  Alamos  National  Laborato- 
ry. New  Mexico.  $3,100,000. 

Project  83-D-123.  general  plant  projects, 
various  locations,  $16,300,000. 

Project  83-D-124,  standard  mlssUe-2  (SM- 
2)  warhead  production  faculties,  various  lo- 
cations, $2,000,000. 

Project  82-D- 106,  weapons  assembly  facili- 
ties, Pantex  Plant,  AmarUlo,  Texas, 
$16,500,000  for  a  total  project  authorization 
of  $40,000,000. 

Project  82-D-107,  utUitles  and  equipment 
restoration,  replacement,  and  upgrade. 
Phase  lU,  various  locations,  $151,800,000, 
for  a  total  project  authorization  of 
$239,300,000. 

Project  82-D-108.  nuclear  weapons  stock- 
pUe  improvement.  various  locations, 
$33,300,000.  for  a  total  project  authorization 
of  $48,300,000. 

Project  82-D-109.  155-mllllmeter  artUlery- 
flred  atomic  projectUe  (APAP)  production 
laciUties.  various  locations.  $30,000,000.  for 
a  total  project  authorization  of  $65,000,000. 
Project  82-D-llO,  exhaust  plenum  modlll- 
caUons.  Rocky  Plats  Plant.  Colorado. 
$500,000.  for  a  total  project  authorization  of 
$12,500,000. 

Project  82-D-lll,  InteracUve  graphics 
system,  various  locations,  $6,000,000.  for  a 
total  project  authorization  of  $15,000,000. 

Project  82-D- 144,  simulation  technology 
laboratory.  Sandia  National  Laboratories, 
New  Mexico,  $10,000,000. 

Project  82-D- 146.  weapons  production  and 
production  support  faculties,  various  loca- . 
tions,  $40,000,000,  for  a  total  authorization 
of  $48,000,000. 

Project  82-D-150,  weapons  material  re- 
search and  development  faculty,  Lawrence 
Livermore  National  Laboratory,  C^aUlomia, 
$5,000,000. 

Project  82-D-152,  new  detonator  faculty, 
Los  Alamos  National  Laboratory,  New 
Mexico,  $9,100,000. 
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Project  S2-D-153,  tritium  facility.  Los 
Alamoa  NaUonal  Labontory.  New  Mexico. 
$1600.000. 

Project  81-D-115.  MX  warhead  produc- 
tion fadllUes,  various  locations.  $55,000,000. 
for  a  total  project  authorization  of 
$95,000,000. 

Project  81-D-133,  earthquake  damage  res- 
tormtion.  Lawrence  Llvennore  National  Lab- 
oratory. Livermore.  California,  $1,500,000. 
for  a  total  project  authorization  of 
$5,500,000. 

Project  81-D-134,  earthquake  damage  res- 
toration. Sandia  National  Laboratories, 
Livermore.  California,  $1,700,000,  for  a  total 
project  authorization  of  $3,700,000. 

Project  79-7-c,  proton  storage  ring,  Los 
Alamos  National  Laboratory.  Los  Alamos. 
New  Mexico.  $2,800,000,  for  a  total  project 
authorlzaUon  of  $21,800,000. 

Project  78-17-d.  steam  plant  improve- 
ments. Y-12  Plant,  Oak  Ridge.  Tennessee. 
$1,500,000.  for  a  total  project  authorization 
of  $27,000,000. 
(3)  For  materials  production: 
Project  83-I>-135,  general  plant  projects, 
various  locations.  $26,000,000. 

Project  83-D- 136.  plant  engineering  and 
design,  various  locations.  $2,000,000. 

Project  83-D-138.  PUREX  canyon  and  dis- 
solver  filter  systems  Improvements.  Rich- 
land. Washington,  $4,250,000. 

Project  83-D-142,  fuel  dlssolver  off-gas 
transfer  and  treatment  system.  Idaho  Fuels 
Processing  Facility,  Idaho  National  Engi- 
neering Laboratory.  Idaho.  $7,600,000. 

Project  83-D-146.  water  pollution  control. 
Feed  Materials  Production  Facility,  Fer- 
nald.  Ohio,  $2,500,000. 

Project  83-D-147,  pollution  discharge 
elimination.  Savannah  River,  South  Caroli- 
na, $1,000,000. 

Project  83-I>-148,  nonradioactive  hazard- 
ous waste  management  Savannah  River, 
South  Carolina,  $1,000,000. 

Project  83-E>-180,  facility  storage  modifi- 
cations, various  locations,  $16,300,000. 

Project  82-D- 124.  restoration  of  produc- 
tion capabUities.  Phases  II  and  III.  various 
locaUons.  $48,500,000.  for  a  total  project  au- 
thorizaUon  of  $174,500,000. 

Project  82-D-126,  reactor  safety  and  reli- 
ability, various  locations.  $2,000,000,  for  a 
total  project  authorization  of  $44,900,000. 

Project  82-D-136.  fuel  processing  facilities 
upgrade,  Idaho  Fuels  Processing  FacUity, 
Idaho  National  Engineering  Laboratory, 
Idaho,  $6,000,000,  for  a  total  project  author- 
ization of  $46,000,000. 

Project  82-D-201.  special  plutonlum  recov- 
ery facilities,  F-chemlcal  separations  area. 
Savannah  River,  South  Carolina, 
$37,000,000,  for  a  total  project  authorization 
of  $39,000,000. 

Project  81-D-142,  steam  transfer  header. 
Savannah  River,  South  Carolina, 
$10,400,000.  for  a  total  project  authorization 
of  $18,400,000. 

.  Project  81-D-143.  L-reactor  upgrade.  Sa- 
vannah River.  South  Carolina.  $19,000,000. 
for  a  total  project  authorization  of 
$134,000,000. 
(4)  For  defense  nuclear  waste: 
Project  83-D-156.  general  plant  projects, 
interim  waste  operations,  various  locations, 
$19,145,000. 

Project  83-D-157.  additional  radioactive 
waste  storage  faciUties.  Richland.  Washing- 
ton. $19,000,000. 

Project  83-D-159,  general  plant  projects, 
long-term  waste  management  technology. 
Savannah  River.  South  Carolina.  $500,000. 

Project  82-Bn-l.  byproducts  beneficial 
uses  demonstration  plants,  various  loca- 
Uons. $10,000,000. 


Project  81-T-104.  radloacUve  waste  facili- 
ties improvements.  Oak  Ridge  National  Lab- 
oratory, Tennessee,  $1,000,000,  for  a  total 
project  authorization  of  $21,000,000. 

Project  81-T-105.  defense  waste  process- 
ing facility.  Savannah  River,  South  Caroli- 
na, $40,000,000,  for  a  total  project  authori- 
zation of  $70,000,000. 

Project  77-13-f,  waste  isolation  pilot 
plant,  Delaware  Basin,  Southeast.  New 
Mexico.  $110,800,000,  for  a  total  project  au- 
thorization of  $268,400,000. 

(5)  For  nuclear  materials  security  and 
safeguards  development: 

Project  83-D-175,  general  plant  project. 
New  Brunswick  Laboratory,  $500,000. 

(6)  For  capital  equipment  not  related  to 
construction— 

(A)  for  naval  reactors  development. 
$11,000,000: 

(B)  for  weapon  activities.  $196,000,000; 

(C)  for  verification  and  control  technolo- 
gy. $1,500,000: 

(D)  for  materials  production,  $107,700,000: 

(E)  for  defense  nuclear  waste.  $31,646,000; 
and 

(F)  for  nuclear  materials  security  and 
safeguards  development,  $3,700,000. 

TITLE  II— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
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RXPROGRAiatniG 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  this  Act— 

(1)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  in 
excess  of  105  per  centum  of  the  amoimt  au- 
thorized for  that  program  by  this  Act  or 
$10,000,000  more  than  the  amount  author- 
ized for  that  program  by  this  Act,  whichever 
is  the  lesser,  and 

(2)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  which 
has  not  been  presented  to,  or  requested  of, 
the  Congress, 

unless  a  period  of  thirty  calendar  days  (not 
Including  any  day  in  which  either  House  of 
Congress  is  not  in  session  because  of  ad- 
journment of  more  than  three  calendar 
days  to  a  day  certain)  has  passed  after  re- 
ceipt by  the  appropriate  committees  of  Con- 
gress of  notice  from  the  Secretary  of  Energy 
(hereinafter  in  this  title  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary")  containing  a  full  and  complete 
statement  of  the  action  proposed  to  be 
taken  and  the  facts  and  ciroimistances 
relied  upon  in  support  of  such  proposed 
action,  or  unless  each  such  committee 
before  the  expiration  of  such  period  has 
transmitted  to  the  Secretary  written  notice 
to  the  effect  that  such  committee  has  no  ob- 
jection to  the  proposed  action. 

(b)  In  no  event  may  the  total  amount  of 
funds  obligated  pursuant  to  this  act  exceed 
the  total  amount  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated by  this  Act. 

UIOTS  ON  GENERAL  PLANT  PROJECTS 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  carry  out 
any  construction  project  under  the  general 
plant  projects  provisions  authorized  by  this 
Act  if  the  total  estimated  costs  of  the  con- 
struction project  does  not  exceed  $1,000,000. 

(b)  If  at  any  time  during  the  construction 
of  any  general  plant  project  authorized  by 
this  Act,  the  estimated  cost  of  the  project  is 
revised  because  of  unforeseen  cost  vari- 
ations and  the  revised  cost  of  the  project  ex- 
ceeds $1,000,000.  the  Secretary  shall  imme- 
diately furnish  a  complete  report  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  Congress  explain- 
ing the  reasons  for  the  cost  variation. 

(c)  In  no  event  may  the  total  amount  of 
funds  obligated  to  carry  out  all  general 
plant  projects  authorized  by  this  Act  exceed 


the  total  amount  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  such  projects  by  this  Act. 

LIMTTS  ON  CONSTRUCTION  PROJECTS 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Whenever  the  current  esti- 
mated cost  of  a  construction  project  which 
is  authorized  by  section  102  of  this  Act,  or 
which  is  in  support  of  national  security  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Energy  and  was 
authorized  by  any  previous  Act.  exceeds  by 
more  than  25  per  centum  the  higher  of  (1) 
the  amount  authorized  for  the  project,  or 
(2)  the  amount  of  the  total  estimated  cost 
for  the  project  as  shown  in  the  most  recent 
budget  justification  daU  submitted  to  Con- 
gress, construction  may  not  be  started  or  ad- 
ditional obligations  incurred  in  connection 
with  the  project  above  the  total  estimated 
cost,  as  the  case  may  be,  unless  a  period  of 
thirty  calendar  days  (not  including  any  day 
in  which  either  House  of  Congress  is  not  in 
session  l}ecause  of  adjournment  of  more 
than  three  days  to  a  day  certain)  has  passed 
after  receipt  by  the  appropriate  committees 
of  the  Congress  of  written  notice  from  the 
Secretary  containing  a  full  and  complete 
statement  of  the  action  proposed  to  be 
taken  and  the  facts  and  circumstances 
relied  upon  in  support  of  the  action,  or 
unless  each  committee  before  the  expiration 
of  such  period  has  notified  the  Secretary  it 
lias  no  objection  to  the  proposed  action. 

(b)  Sutisection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to  any 
construction  project  which  has  a  current  es- 
timated cost  of  less  than  $5,000,000. 

FUND  TRANSFER  AUTHORmr 

Sec.  204.  To  the  extent  specified  in  appro- 
priations Acts,  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  this  Act  may  be  transferred  to  other 
agencies  of  the  Government  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  work  for  which  the  funds 
were  appropriated,  and  funds  so  transferred 
may  be  merged  with  the  appropriations  of 
the  agency  to  which  the  funds  are  trans- 
ferred. 

AOTHORTTT  POR  CONSTRUCTION  DESIGN 

Sec.  205.  (aXl)  Within  the  amounts  au- 
thorized by  this  Act  for  plant  engineering 
and  design,  the  Secretary  may  carry  out  ad- 
vance planning  and  construction  designs  (in- 
cluding architectural  and  engineering  serv- 
ices) in  connection  with  any  proposed  con- 
struction project  if  the  total  estimated  cost 
for  such  planning  and  design  does  not 
exceed  $2,000,000. 

(2)  In  any  case  in  which  the  total  estimat- 
ed cost  for  such  plaiming  and  design  ex- 
ceeds $300,000.  the  Secretary  shall  notify 
the  appropriate  committees  of  Congress  in 
writing  of  the  details  of  such  project  at  least 
thirty  days  before  any  funds  are  obligated 
for  design  services  for  such  project. 

(b)  In  any  case  in  which  the,  total  estimat- 
ed cost  for  advance  planning  and  construc- 
tion design  in  connection  with  any  construc- 
tion project  exceeds  $2,000,000,  funds  for 
such  design  must  be  specificaUy  authorized 
bylaw. 

AUTHORITY  POR  EMERGENCY  CONSTRUCTION 
DESIGN 

Sec.  206.  In  addition  to  the  advance  plan- 
ning and  construction  design  authorized  by 
section  102.  the  Secretary  may  perform 
planning  and  design  utilizing  available 
funds  for  any  Department  of  Energy  de- 
fense activity  construction  project  whenever 
the  Secretary  determines  that  the  design 
must  proceed  expeditiously  in  order  to  meet 
the  demands  of  national  defense  or  to  pro- 
tect property  or  human  life. 


PUNDS  AVAILABLE  POR  ALL  NATIONAL  SECURITY 
PROGRAIU  OP  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  ENERGY 

Sec.  207.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  ap- 
propriation Acta,  amounts  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  for  management  tuid  sup- 
port activities  and  for  general  plant  projects 
are  available  for  use,  when  necessary,  in 
connection  with  aU  national  security  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Energy. 

ADJUSTMBreS  FOR  PAY  INCREASES 

Sec.  208.  Appropriations  authorized  by 
this  Act  for  salary,  pay.  retirement,  or  other 
benefits  for  Federal  employees  may  be  in- 
creased by  such  amounts  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  increases  in  such  benefits  author- 
ized by  law. 

AVAILABILITY  OP  FUNDS 

Sec.  209.  When  so  specified  in  an  appro- 
priation Act,  amounts  for  "Operating  Ex- 
penses" or  for  "Plant  and  Capital  Equip- 
ment" may  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed.* 


(6)  For  nuclear  safegukrds  and  security, 
$48,000,000. 

(7)  For        security        Investigations, 
$29,500,000. 


By  Mr.  WARNER  (for  himself 
and  B4r,  Jackson)  (by  request): 
S.  1107.  A  bill  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of 
Eiiergy  for  national  security  programs 
for  fiscal  year  1984  and  fiscal  year 
1985,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

NATIONAL  SECURITY  PROGRAMS  AUTHORIZATION 
ACT  POR  FISCAL  YEARS  1984  AND  1986 

•  Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, for  myself  and  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  1 
introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Energy  for  national  se- 
curity programs  for  fiscal  year  1984 
and  fiscal  year  1985,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
letter  of  transmittal  requesting  consid- 
eration of  the  legislation  and  explain- 
ing its  purpose  be  printed  in  the 
Record  immediately  following  the 
printing  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1107 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Howe  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Security 
Programs  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal 
Years  1984  and  1985." 

TITLE  I-NATIONAL  SECURITY 
PROGRAMS  OPERATINO  EXPENSES 
Sec.  101.  Funds  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Department  of  Energy  for 
fiscal  year  1984  for  operating  expenses  in- 
curred in  carrying  out  national  security  pro- 
grams (including  scientific  research  and  de- 
velopment in  support  of  the  armed  forces, 
strategic  and  critical  materials  necessary  for 
the  common  defense,  and  military  applica- 
tions of  nuclear  energy  and  related  manage- 
ment and  support  activities)  as  follows: 

(1)  For    naval     reactors    development. 
$490,000,000. 

(2)  For  weapons  activities,  $3,153,125,000. 

(3)  For  verification  and  control  technolo- 
gy, $59,900,000. 

(4)  For         materials         production, 
$1,125,700,000.  _.     ^ 

(5)  For   defense   waste   and   byproducts 
management,  $318,900,000. 


PLANT  AND  CAPITAL  EQUIPMENT 

Sec.  102.  Funds  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Department  of  Energy  for 
fiscal  year  1984  for  plant  and  capital  equip- 
ment (including  planning,  construction,  ac- 
quisition, and  modification  of  facilities,  land 
acquisition  related  thereto,  and  acquisition 
and  fabrication  of  capital  equipment  not  re- 
lated to  construction)  necessary  for  national 
security  programs  as  follows: 

( 1 )  For  naval  reactors  development: 
Project  84-N-lOl,  general  plant  proJecU, 

various  locations,  $2,500,000. 

Project  83-N-102,  addition  to  the  radioac- 
tive materials  laboratory.  Knolls  Atomic 
Power  Laboratory,  Schenectady,  New  York, 
$6,500,000,  for  a  total  project  authorization 
of  $8,000,000. 

Project  82-N-lll,  materials  facility.  Sa- 
vannah River,  South  Carolina,  $70,000,000, 
for  a  total  project  authorization  of 
$125,000,000. 

Project  81-T-112,  modifications  and  addi- 
tions to  prototype  facilities,  various  loca- 
tions, $1,000,000,  for  a  total  authorization  of 
$104,000,000. 

(2)  For  weapons  activities: 
Project  84-D-lOl.  general  plant  projects, 

various  locations,  $27,100,000. 

Project  84-D-lll,  general  plant  projects, 
various  locations.  $29,500,000. 

Project  84-D-103.  hardened  central  guard 
force  facility.  Los  Alamos  National  Labora- 
tory. Los  Alamos.  New  Mexico.  $600,000. 

Project  84-D-104,  nuclear  materials  stor- 
age facility.  Los  Alamos  National  Laborato- 
ry. Los  Alamos.  New  Mexico,  $700,000. 

Project  84-D-107.  nuclear  testing  facilities 

revitalization,  various  locations,  $38,500,000. 

Project  84-D-U2,  TRIDENT  H  warhead 

production     facilities,     various     locations. 

$19,300,000. 

Project  84-D-113.  antisubmarine  war- 
head/standoff weapon  warhead  production 
facilities,  various  locations,  $17,600,000. 

Project  84-D-114.  consolidated  manufac- 
turing facility.  Rocky  Flats  Plant,  Golden, 
Colorado.  $24,100,000. 

Project  84-D-115.  electrical  system  expan- 
sion. Pantex  Plant.  Amarillo.  Texas. 
SI  500  000. 

Project  84-D-117,  inert  assembly  and  test 
facility.  Pantex  Plant.  Amarillo.  Texas. 
$1,500,000. 

Project  84-D-118.  high-explosive  subas- 
sembly facility.  Pantex  Plant.  AmariUo. 
Texas.  $7,000,000. 

Project  84-D-119.  railroad  track  replace- 
ment and  upgrade.  Pantex  Plant.  Amarillo. 
Texas.  $800,000. 

Project  84-EX-120.  explosive  component 
text  faculty.  Mound  Facility.  Miamisburg. 
Ohio.  $13,100,000. 

Project  84-D-121,  safeguards  and  site  se- 
curity upgrading.  Rocky  Flats  Plant, 
Golden,  Colorado.  $10,000,000. 

Project  83-D-124,  standard  missUe-2  (SM- 
2)  warhead  production  facilities,  various  lo- 
cations, $3,000,000,  for  a  total  authorization 
of  $5,000,000. 

Project  83-D-134,  SENTRY  warhead  pro- 
duction facilities,  various  locations, 
$16,300,000. 

Project  82-D-107.  utUities  and  equipment 
restoration,  replacement,  and  upgrade. 
Phase  III,  various  locations,  $229,200,000. 
for  a  total  project  authorization  of 
$449,600,000. 

Project  82-D- 108.  nuclear  weapons  stock- 
pile     improvement,      various      locations. 


$4,000,000.  for  a  total  project  authorization 
of  $46,800,000. 

Project  82-D-lll.  interactive  graphics  sys- 
tems, various  locations.  $15,600,000.  for  a 
total  project  authorization  of  $24,600,000. 

Project  82-D-144.  simulation  technology 
laboratory.  Sandia  National  Laboratories. 
Albuqueroue,  New  Mexico.  $8,000,000.  for  a 
total  project  authorization  of  $12,200,000. 

Project  82-D-146.  weapons  production  and 
production  support  facilities,  various  loca- 
tions, $14,200,000,  for  a  total  project  author- 
ization of  $62,200,000. 

Project  82-D-150,  weapons  materials  re- 
search and  development  facility,  Lawrence 
Livermore  National  Laboratory,  Livermore, 
California,  $2,900,000,  for  a  total  project  au- 
thorization of  $10,400,000. 

Project  81-D-lOl,  particle  beam  fusion  ac- 
celerator-II.  Sandia  National  Laboratories, 
Albuquerque.  New  Mexico.  $5,400,000.  for  a 
total  project  authorization  of  $42,150,000. 

Project  81-D-115,  MissUe  X  warhead  pro- 
duction facilities,  various  locations. 
$30,000,000,  for  a  total  project  authorization 
of  $104,100,000. 
(3)  For  materials  production: 
Project  84-D-125.  general  plant  projects, 
various  locations.  $31,000,000. 

Project  84-D-126.  plant  engineering  and 
design,  various  locations,  $2,000,000. 

Project  84-D-130.  modification  processing 
faculty  subsUtions.  Savannah  River.  South 
Carolina.  $5,600,000. 

Project  83-D-138,  PUREX  fUter  systems 
improvements.  Richland.  Washington. 
$8,500,000.  for  a  total  project  authorization 
of  $12,750,000. 

Project  83-D-142,  fuel  dissolver  off-gas 
transfer  and  treatment  system.  Idaho  Fuels 
Processing  Facility,  Idaho  National  Engi- 
neering Laboratory.  Idaho.  $4,100,000.  for  a 
total  project  authorization  of  $7,600,000. 

Project  83-D-146.  water  poUution  control. 
Feed  Materials  Production  Center.  Femald, 
Ohio.  $4,000,000,  for  a  total  project  authori- 
zation of  $5,400,000. 

Project  83-D-147,  poUuUon  discharge 
elimination.  Savannah  River,  South  Caroli- 
na, $2,000,000,  for  a  total  project  authoriza- 
tion of  $3,000,000. 

Project  83-D-148,  non-radioactive  hazard- 
ous waste  management.  Savannah  River, 
South  Carolina.  $3,000,000.  for  a  total 
project  authorization  of  $4,000,000. 

Project  83-D-180,  faculty  storage  modifi- 
cations, various  locations,  $6,500,000,  for  a 
total  project  authorization  of  $15,800,000. 

Project  82-D- 118,  N  plant  security  and 
surveiUance,  Richland.  Washington, 
$400,000,  for  a  total  project  authorization  of 
$4,400,000. 

Project  82-D- 124,  restoration  of  produc- 
tion capabUities.  Phases  II.  Ill  and  IV,  vari- 
ous locations.  $118,600,000,  for  a  total 
project  authorization  of  $263,300,000. 

Project  82-E>-136.  fuel  processing  faculties 
upgrade,  Idaho  Fuels  Processing  PaciUty, 
Idaho  National  Engineering  Laboratory, 
Idaho,  $6,000,000,  for  a  total  project  author- 
ization of  $46,000,000. 

Project  82-D-201.  special  plutonlum  recov- 
ery faciUties.  JB-Line.  Savannah  River, 
South  CaroUna,  $26,000,000.  for  a  total 
project  authorization  of  $37,000,000. 

Project  81-D-142,  steam  transfer  header. 
Savannah  River,  South  Carolina,  $7,400,000, 
for  a  total  project  authorization  of 
$18,400,000. 

(4)  For  defense  waste  and  byproducts 
management: 

Project  84-D-150,  general  plant  projects, 
interim    waste    operations    and    long-term 
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wmste  nuuiacement  technology,  vsrious  loca- 
tlona.  $25,830,000. 

Project  83-CX-157.  additional  radioactive 
waste  storage  facilities.  Richland.  Washing- 
ton. $31,000,000.  for  a  total  project  authori- 
sation of  $50,000,000. 

Project  81-T-104.  radioactive  waste  facul- 
ties improvements.  Oak  Ridge  National  Lab- 
oratory. Tennessee,  $1,000,000  for  a  total 
project  authorisation  of  $21,000,000. 

Project  81-T-105.  defense  waste  process- 
ing facility.  Savannah  River,  South  Caroli- 
na. $142,000,000.  for  a  total  project  authori- 
sation of  $212,000,000. 

Project  r7-13-f.  waste  isolation  pilot 
plant.  Delaware  Basin.  Southeast.  New 
Mexico.  $109,700,000  for  a  total  project  au- 
thorlaaUon  of  $343,500,000. 

(5)  For  capital  equipment  not  related  to 
construction— 

(A)  for     naval     reactors     development, 

$20,000,000: 

(B)  for  weapons  activities.  $234,600,000: 

(C)  for  verification  and  control  technolo- 
gy. $1,750,000: 

(D)  for  materials  production.  $102,500,000: 

(E)  for  defense  waste  and  byproducts 
management,  (33,900.000:  and. 

(F)  for  nuclear  safeguards  and  security. 
$4,000,000. 

TITLE  m— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
REPROORAMINO 

Sk.  201.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  Act— 

<1)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  in 
excess  of  105  percent  of  the  amount  author- 
ized for  that  program  by  this  Act  or 
$10,000,000  more  than  the  amount  author- 
ized for  that  program  by  this  Act.  whichever 
is  the  lesser,  and 

(2)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  which 
has  not  been  presented  to.  or  requested  of. 
the  Congress,  unless  a  period  of  thirty  cal- 
endar days  (not  including  any  day  in  which 
either  House  of  Congress  is  not  In  session 
because  of  adjournment  of  more  than  three 
calendar  days  to  a  day  certain)  has  passed 
after  receipt  by  the  appropriate  committees 
of  Congress  of  notice  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Energy  (hereinafter  in 
this  title  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary") 
containing  a  full  and  complete  statement  of 
the  action  proposed  to  be  taken  and  the 
facts  and  circumstances  relied  upon  In  sup- 
port of  the  proposed  action,  or  unless  each 
committee  before  the  expiration  of  the 
period  has  transmitted  to  the  Secretary 
written  notice  to  the  effect  that  the  com- 
mittee has  no  objection  to  the  proposed 
action. 

LnOTS  OH  GBmRAL  PLAMT  PKOJBCTS 

Ssc.  202.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  carry  out 
any  construction  project  under  the  general 
plant  projects  provisions  authorized  by  this 
Act  if  the  total  estimated  cost  of  the  con- 
struction project  does  not  exceed  $1,200,000. 

(b)  If  at  any  time  during  the  construction 
of  any  general  plant  project  authorized  by 
this  Act,  the  estimated  cost  of  the  project  is 
revised  because  of  unforeseen  cost  vari- 
ations and  the  revised  cost  of  the  project  ex- 
ceeds $1,200,000,  the  Secretary  shall  imme- 
diately furnish  a  complete  report  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  Congress  explain- 
ing the  reasons  for  the  cost  variation. 

LIMITS  ON  COHSTRDCnON  PHOJICTS 

Sk.  203.  (a)  Whenever  the  current  esti- 
mated cost  of  a  construction  project  which 
is  authorized  by  section  102  of  this  Act,  or 
which  is  in  support  of  national  security  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Energy  and  was 


authorised  by  any  previous  Act,  exceeds  by 
more  than  25  percent  the  higher  of  (1)  the 
amount  authorized  for  the  project,  or  (2) 
the  amount  of  the  total  estimated  cost  for 
the  project  as  shown  in  the  most  recent 
budget  Justification  data  submitted  to  Con- 
gress, construction  may  not  be  started  or  ad- 
ditional obligations  incurred  in  connection 
with  the  project  above  the  total  estimated 
cost,  as  the  case  may  be,  unless  a  period  of 
thirty  calendar  days  (not  including  any  day 
in  which  either  House  of  Congress  is  not  in 
session  because  of  adjournment  of  more 
than  three  days  to  a  day  certain)  has  passed 
after  receipt  by  the  appropriate  committees 
of  the  Congress  of  written  notice  from  the 
Secretary  containing  a  full  and  complete 
statement  of  the  action  proposed  to  be 
taken  and  the  facts  and  circumstances 
relied  upon  in  support  of  the  action,  or 
unless  each  committee  tiefore  the  expiration 
of  the  period  has  notified  the  Secretary  it 
has  no  objection  to  the  propoised  action. 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to  any 
construction  project  which  has  a  current  es- 
timated cost  of  less  than  $5,000,000. 

TXntD  TRAMSTKR  AUTRORITT 

Sbc.  204.  To  the  extent  specified  in  appro- 
priation Acts,  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  this  Act  may  be  transferred  to  other 
agencies  of  the  Government  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  work  for  which  the  funds 
were  appropriated,  and  funds  so  transferred 
may  be  merged  with  the  appropriations  of 
the  agency  to  which  the  funds  are  trans- 
ferred. 

AUTHORITT  FOR  CONSTRUCTION  DESIGN 

Sk.  205.  (a)  Within  the  amounts  author- 
ized by  this  Act  for  plant  engineering  and 
design,  the  Secretary  may  carry  out  advance 
planning  and  construction  designs  (includ- 
ing architectural  and  engineering  services) 
in  connection  with  any  proposed  construc- 
tion project. 

(b)  In  any  case  in  which  the  total  estimat- 
ed cost  for  such  planning  and  design  ex- 
ceeds $1,000,000.  the  Secretary  shall  notify 
the  appropriate  committees  of  Congress  in 
writing  of  the  details  of  the  project  at  least 
thirty  days  before  any  funds  are  obligated 
for  design  services  for  the  project. 

AOTHORITT  FOR  EMERGKNCT  <X>NSTRDCTION 
DBSIGN 

Sk.  200.  In  addition  to  the  advance  plan- 
ning and  construction  design  authorized  by 
section  102,  the  Secretary  may.  perform 
planning  and  design  utilizing  available 
funds  for  any  Department  of  E^nergy  nation- 
al security  program  construction  project 
whenever  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
design  must  proceed  expeditiously  in  order 
to  meet  the  needs  of  national  defense  or  to 
protect  property  or  human  life. 

FTJNDS  AVAILABLE  POR  ALL  NATIONAL  SECTJRITY 
PROGRAMS  OP  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  ENERGY 

Sk.  207.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  ap- 
propriation Acts,  amounts  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  of  management  and  sup- 
port activities  and  for  general  plant  projects 
are  available  for  use,  when  necessary,  in 
connection  with  all  national  security  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Energy. 

ADJUSTMENTS  POR  PAT  INCREASES 

Sk.  208.  Appropriations  authorized  by 
this  Act  for  salary,  pay,  retirement  or  other 
benefits  for  Federal  employees  may  be  in- 
creased by  such  amounts  as  may  l>e  neces- 
sary for  increases  in  benefits  authorized  by 
law. 

AVAILABIUTT  OP  FUNDS 

Sk.  209.  When  so  specified  in  an  appro- 
priation Act.  amounts  appropriated  for  "Op- 


erating Expenses"  or  for  "Plant  and  Capital 
Equipment"  may  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

TITLE    m-ADTHORIZATION    OP    AP- 
PROPRIATIONS   POR    FISCAL    YEAR 

1985 

Sk.  301.  There  are  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Department  of  Energy  to 
be  available  not  earlier  than  October  1. 
1984.  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
fiscal  year  1985  for  programs  set  forth  in 
this  Act. 

Department  of  Energy. 
Wtuhington.  D.C..  March  9. 1983. 
Hon.  George  Bush, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Wathington  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  is  proposed 
legislation  "ttlo  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Energy  for  national 
security  programs  for  fiscal  year  1984  and 
fiscal  years  1985,  and  for  other  purposes." 
The  bill  would  authorize  specific  appropria- 
tions for  FY  84  and  those  appropriations 
which  might  be  necessary  for  FY  85.  The 
total  amount  proposed  for  FY  84  is 
$6,756,405,000.  of  which  $5,225,125,000  is  for 
operating  expenses,  $396,760,000  is  for  cap- 
ital equipment,  and  $1,134,530,000  is  for  con- 
struction projects. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
advises  that  enactment  of  this  legislative 
proposal  would  be  in  accord  with  the  pro- 
gram of  the  President. 
Sincerely. 

Eric  J.  Pygi. 
AcHng  General  Counati.m 
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By  Mr.  DANPORTH  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Pell,  and  Mr.  Pack- 
wood): 
S.  1108.  A  bill  to  amend  various  pro- 
visions of  the  law  to  provide  for  more 
effective  highway  and  motor  vehicle 
safety   regxilations   and   enforcement, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee   on    Commerce,    Science,    and 
Transportation. 

HIGHWAY  SAFETY  ACT  OF  1983 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President, 
traffic  safety  is  an  issue  of  life,  limb, 
and  dollars.  Government  figures  show 
that  the  number  of  fatalities  moder- 
ately declined  in  1982  to  about  45,000. 
but  traffic  safety  remains  one  of  the 
most  serious  public  health  problem 
facing  our  Nation.  Too  many  Ameri- 
cans are  being  killed  or  injured  in  traf- 
fic accidents  and  too  much  money 
must  be  spent  by  consumers,  insurance 
companies,  and  others  as  a  result  of 
these  accidents. 

Earlier  this  year,  my  Subcommittee 
on  Surface  Transportation  held  3  days 
of  hearings  survesing  the  state  of  the 
art  In  automobUe  safety  technology 
and  explored  ways  of  expediting  the 
availability  of  this  technology  to 
American  consumers.  The  bill  I  am  in- 
troducing today  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  Senators  Pell  and  Packwood  is  a 
comprehensive  approach  to  the  traffic 
safety  problem  which  incorporates  the 
knowledge  gained  from  those  hear- 
ings, as  well  as  provisions  aimed  at  up- 
grading all  facets  of  highway  safety. 


JMI 


Mr.  President,  the  Highway  Safety 
Act  of  1983  recognizes  the  importance 
of  incorporating  the  most  up-to-date 
technolc«ical  advances  in  automobiles 
and  trucks  to  save  lives  and  reduce  in- 
juries and  property  damage.  The  bill 
also  addresses  the  behavioral  side  of 
driving  by  encouraging  States  to  take 
action  to  combat  drunk  and  drugged 
driving  and  to  enact  laws  requiring  the 
use  of  child  passenger  safety  seats. 

Motor    carrier    safety    Is    also    ad- 
dressed in  this  bill.  This  issue  is  espe- 
cially Important  because  of  the  larger 
trucks  now  allowed  on  the  highways. 
Missouri  and  some  other  States  op- 
posed these  larger  trucks  and  I  fought 
against  the  larger  trucks.  One  of  the 
main  concerns  about  the  larger  trucks 
was  safety.  While  the  Surface  Trans- 
portation Assistance  Act  of  1982  con- 
tained some  beneficial  provisions  in 
this  area — such  as  a  grant  program  to 
States  for  enforcement  of  Federal  and 
compatible    SUte   safety    regulations 
and     whistleblower     protection     for 
trucking    company    employees— more 
needs  to  be  done.  The  bill  we  are  intro- 
ducing today  provides  for  a  compre- 
hensive motor  carrier  safety  program. 
The    bill    gives    the    Department   of 
Transportation  broad  safety  enforce- 
ment authority  and  updates  and  im- 
proves the  current  penalty  system  ap- 
plicable  to   violators   of   commercial 
motor  vehicle  safety  regulations. 

Hazardous  materials  transportation 
is  also  an  issue  of  great  concern.  The 
biU  we  are  introducing  today  provides 
for  an  evaluation  of  current  training 
progrsuns  deeding  with  enforcement  of 
hazardous  materials  transportation  In- 
cidents. The  bUl  establishes  a  grant 
program  for  State  enforcement  of  haz- 
ardous materials  transportation  regu- 
lations, along  with  a  grant  program  to 
enable  States  to  improve  emergency 
response  capabilities.  This  biU  also  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  to  establish 
routing  requirements  and  a  prenotifi- 
catlon  system  as  necessary  to  protect 
the  American  public. 

Mr.  President,  we  believe  this  bill  is 
an  important  part  of  our  efforts  to  im- 
prove highway  safety.  Congress  must 
do  all  It  can  to  promote  safety  at  the 
Federal  level  and  to  encourage  effec- 
tive action  at  the  State  level  to  im- 
prove highway  safety. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  briefly 
describe  the  major  provisions  of  the 
bill  we  are  introducing  today. 

TITLE  I— AUTOMOTIVE  SAFETY  IMPROVEMENT 

Title  I  of  this  bill  provides  for  specif- 
ic technology-related  safety  improve- 
ments. The  provisions  of  this  title  are 
in  response  to  testimony  received  at  a 
series  of  hearings  on  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  and  the  Marketplace  conducted 
earlier  this  year  by  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee's  Surface  Transpor- 
tation Subcommittee.  The  testimony 
presented  at  these  hearings  clearly 
showed  that  technologies  exist  which 
would  reduce  the  death  and  injury  toll 


as  well  as  the  monetary  costs  resulting 
from  highway  accidents.  These  tech- 
nologies, however,  for  the  most  part 
are  unavailable  to  the  American  con- 
sumer. 

This  bill  takes  steps  to  address  this 
problem  in  the  following  areas: 

BUMPERS 

Under  the  initial  Federal  bumper 
regulation,  automobile  manufacturers 
have  been  required  since  1974  to  equip 
their  cars  with  bimipers  capable  of 
withstanding  collisions  at  speeds  up  to 
5  miles  per  hour  without  permitting 
damage  to  specified  safety-related 
equipment.  That  safety  regulation  was 
incorporated  Into  broader  no  damage 
standards,  starting  with  1970-80  model 
cars. 

In  May.  1982.  the  National  Highway 
Traffic  Safety  Administration 
(NHTSA)  announced  its  decision  to 
reduce  the  standard  from  5-mile  per 
hour  to  2.5-mile-per-hour  for  both 
front  and  rear  bumpers  and  to  elimi- 
nate entirely  the  requirement  that  the 
bumper  itself  be  capable  of  withstand- 
ing damage  at  a  specified  speed. 
NHTSA  asserted  that  the  2.5-  mile- 
per-hour  bumpers  would  cost  and 
weigh  less  than  the  5-mile-per-hoiu- 
biunpers.  leading  to  lower  sticker 
prices  and  improved  fuel  economy. 
NHTSA's  decision  to  roll  back  the 
bumper  standard,  however,  is  now 
being  challenged  in  the  courts. 

Insurance  industry  and  auto  safety 
groups  disagreed  with  NHTSA's  ra- 
tionale in  weakening  the  standard, 
noting  that  the  2.5-mile-per-hour 
bumpers  would  lead  to  significantly 
greater  crash  damage  compared  to  the 
5-mile-per-hour  bumpers,  thus  causing 
increased  repair  costs  and  insurance 
premium  costs.  Contrju-y  to  NHTSA's 
claims,  these  additional  costs  are  not 
likely  to  be  offset  by  any  substantial 
benefits. 

"Pot  example,  the  Insurance  Institute 
for  Highway  Safety  conducted  crash 
tests  comparing  some  of  the  2.5-mile- 
per-hour  bimipers  to  the  5-mile-per- 
hour  bumpers  used  on  the  same  cars. 
In  virtually  all  cases,  the  cars  with  2.5- 
mUe-per-hour  bumpers  sustained  sub- 
stantially more  damage  than  the  cor- 
responding models  with  5-mile-per- 
hour  bumpers. 

TABU  1.-1982-1983  HOOELS-ffiONT-END  CRASH 
TESTS  DAMAGE  REPAIR  COSTS  > 
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It  also  does  not  appear  that  the  2.5- 
mile-per-hour  bumpers  result  in  any 
meaningful  fuel  savings.  NHTSA  anal- 
ysis shows  that  the  reduced  weight  of 
the  new  cars  with  2.5-niile-per-hour 
bumpers  translates  into  only  2  to  35 
gallons  saved  per  car  over  a  lO-year 
lifetime. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  public 
opinion  ix)lls  show  that  the  public  Is 
strongly  in  favor  of  a  Federal  mini- 
mum bumper  performsince  standard  of 
at  least  5  miles  per  hour.  For  example. 
a  1982  survey  conducted  by  Opinion 
Research  Corp.  for  the  Insurance  In- 
stitute for  Highway  Safety  found  that 
when  the  people  interviewed  knew 
that  2.5-mile-per-hour  bumpers  would 
save  gas,  cost  at  least  $20  to  $40  less  in 
the  purchase  price  of  their  new  car. 
and  increase  insurance  collision  cover- 
age costs  by  10  to  20  percent,  more 
than  three-quarters  of  them  preferred 
5-mile-per-hour  bumpers. 

It  Is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the 
Administrator  of  the  General  Services 
Administration  recently  said  that  it 
would  be  an  agency  objective  to  have 
5-mile-per-hour  bumpers  on  the  Feder- 
al Government's  fleet  of  new  cars. 
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sn»  ncPACT  PRoncnoif 

More  than  9,000  Americans  die  a 
year  in  side  Impact  crashes,  and  ap- 
proximately 20,000  suffer  serious,  non- 
fatal injuries. 

Federal  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Stand- 
ard 214  governing  side  Impact  protec- 
tion became  effective  January  1,  1973, 
although  a  number  of  domestic  vehicle 
manufactiirers  complied  with  the 
standard  earlier.  Standard  214  was 
found  by  NHTSA  to  be  effective  in 
preventing  death  and  serious  injury  in 
single  vehicle  crashes  where  about  30 
percent  of  the  life-threatening  injuries 
occur,  but  is  considerably  less  effective 
for  the  70  percent  involving  vehlde-to- 
vehlcle  crashes. 

The  side  impact  protection  provided 
by  the  present  standard  Is  seriously 
lessened  as  cars  get  smaller  and  ligher 
to  improve  fuel  economy.  Under  this 
standard,  door  strength  depends  on  ve- 
hicle weight  in  such  a  way  that  as  cars 
get  ligher,  the  protection  gets  poorer. 

Research  by  the  mid-seventies,  espe- 
cially that  related  to  the  Department 
of  Transportation's  research  safety  ve- 
hicle (RSV)  program  demonstrated 
that  side  impact  crashworthiness  of 
cars  could  be  significantly  improved 
with  tmown  technology.  In  December 
1979,  NHTSA  issues  an  advance  notice 
of  proposed  nilemalcing  to  upgrade 
the  side  impact  protection  standard. 
The  new  side  impact  rule  would  have 
required  a  dynamic  side  crash  with  in- 
strumented dummies  meeting  speci- 
fied injury  criteria;  these  test  condi- 
tions would  have  closely  resembled 
real  world  crashes.  In  addition,  the  ap- 
plicability of  the  new  standard  would 
have  been  extended  to  include  light 
trucks,  vans,  and  multipurpose  passen- 
ger vehicles. 

On  July  12.  1982,  however,  NHTSA 
terminated  this  rulemaking,  noting 
that  many  complex  issues  had  arisen 
which  would  require  considerable  time 
to  resolve.  NHTSA  said,  however,  that 
the  rulemaking  would  be  reopened 
"after  research  and  analysis  has  pro- 
gressed to  the  point  that  appropriate 
test  methods  and  performance  param- 
eters can  be  developed."  This  process 
was  expected  to  take  1  year. 

This  bill  directs  NHTSA  to  reinstate 
its  rulemaking  proceeding  to  upgrade 
the  side  impact  protection  standard 
and  to  issue  final  regulations  imple- 
menting standard  214  by  July  1,  1984. 
It  is  clear  that  action  must  be  taken 
quickly  to  improve  side  impact  protec- 
tion. 

CHIU)  PASSENGER  SAFBTT  SEATS 

According  to  the  National  Transpor- 
tation Safety  Board  (NTSB),  more 
than  650  children  under  age  5  are 
killed  and  50,000  are  injured  in  auto 
crashes  each  year. 

Many  States  have  acted  to  remedy 
this  great  problem;  as  of  March  1983, 
21  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
have  laws  requiring  the  use  of  child 
passenger  safety  seats  in  automobiles. 


The  use  of  these  safety  seats  can 
save  lives.  The  NTSB  found  in  Tennes- 
see—which adopted  such  a  law  in 
1978— that  child  fatalities  have  been 
reduced  from  more  than  20  per  year 
before  the  law  to  6  in  1982.  The  NTSB 
stated  in  testimony  before  the  subcom- 
mittee that  it  believes  that  proper  use 
of  safety  seats  could  prevent  90  per- 
cent of  child  fatalities  and  a  vast  ma- 
jority of  serious  injuries  to  children. 

TbJs  bill  encourages  States  to  enact 
laws  requiring  the  use  of  child  passen- 
ger safety  seats  and  rewards  those 
which  already  have  done  so.  The  bill 
provides  a  1-year  grant  to  States  with 
such  laws;  these  grants  will  equal  10 
percent  of  a  State's  apportionment 
under  the  section  402  safety  program 
and  are  to  be  used  for  the  enforcement 
of  child  passenger  safety  seat  laws. 

AUTOMOBILE  CRASH  PROTKCnOH 

Passive  restraints  have  been  a  sub- 
ject of  considerable  debate  over  the 
last  several  years.  The  Department  of 
Transportation  (DOT)  issued  its  first 
notice  of  proposed  rulemaking  on  pas- 
sive restraints  in  1969.  Since  that  time, 
a  variety  of  measures  have  been  at- 
tempted, including  manual  belts  with 
ignition  Interlocks,  passive  restraint 
demonstration  programs,  and  mandat- 
ed passive  restraints  in  automobiles. 
This  most  recently  occurred  in  1977. 
when  DOT  Secretary  Adams  issued  an 
implementation  schedule  requiring  in- 
stallation of  passive  restraints  in  large 
cars  by  September  1.  1981,  in  mid-size 
cars  by  September  1,  1982,  and  in 
small  cars  by  September  1,  1983.  The 
devices  were  to  automaticaUy  protect 
front-seat  passengers  from  injury  in 
head-on  crashes  of  up  to  30  miles  per 
hour.  Another  Judicial  challenge  was 
filed  and  the  court  again  upheld  the 
standard. 

NHTSA  initiated  efforts  to  disman- 
tle the  passive  restraint  program  with 
a  February  1981  proposal  to  postpone 
the  Implementation  date  by  1  year. 
Two  months  later,  NHTSA  adopted  a 
partial  delay  proposal  and  in  October 
1981,  NHTSA  rescinded  the  standard. 
The  rescission  was  premised  almost 
entirely  on  the  fact  that  some  manu- 
facturers had  threatened  to  meet  the 
standard  by  using  a  detachable  auto- 
matic belt.  NHTSA  also  expressed  un- 
certainty about  public  acceptability 
and  use  of  automatic  safety  belts  and 
noted  the  relatively  substantial  cost  of 
automatic  restraints,  estimated  by 
NHTSA  to  be  roughly  %l  billion  a  year 
in  vehicle  price  increases. 

NHTSA  was  taken  to  court  on  this 
rescission  and  in  June  1982,  the  UJ5. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  D.C.  Circuit 
reversed  NHTSA's  rescission  of  the 
standard  calling  NHTSA's  action  arbi- 
trary and  capricious.  In  August  1982, 
the  court  reinstated  the  passive  re- 
straint standard,  effective  September 
1.  1983.  NHTSA  appealed  this  case  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  where  it  is  now 
pending. 


UMI 


Passive  restraints  can  play  a  vital 
role  in  improving  highway  safety.  The 
Center  for  Auto  Safety  has  estimated 
that  passive  restraint  regulations 
would  save  9,000  to  12,000  lives  annu- 
ally, prevent  over  100,000  serious  inju- 
ries, and  save  consumers  $10  for  every 
$1  cost.  In  addition,  evaluation  by 
DOT  has  shown  that  fatalities  in 
alrbag-equipped  cars  are  half  the 
niunber  in  equivalent  manual  belt  cars 
where  belts  are  rarely  used.  Studies 
conducted  by  NHTSA  of  automatic 
belt  systems  already  in  service  have 
shown  usage  rates  of  at  least  70  per- 
cent. By  comparison,  manual  belts  in 
all  cars  are  used  by  only  11.5  percent 
of  the  occupants  according  to  a  1982 
NHTSA  report. 

Passive  restraint  systems  especially 
passive  seat  belts,  of  different  types 
have  been  available  in  the  market- 
place, with  good  results.  For  example: 

Between  1972  and  1976,  roughly 
10,000  General  Motors  (GM)  vehicles 
were  equipped  with  airbags.  Since 
1975,  automatic  seat  belts  have  been 
installed  in  over  350,000  Volkswagen 
Rabbits.  Automatic  belts  were  in- 
stalled in  8,000  1978  and  1979  GM 
Chevettes  and  approximately  13,000 
1980  Chevettes.  1980  Toyota  Coronas 
were  equipped  with  authomatic  belts 
as  an  option  and  1981  Toyota  Coronas 
were  equipped  with  automatic  belts  as 
an  option  and  1981  Toyota  Cressidas 
were  so  equipped  as  standard  equip- 
ment. 

Most  recently,  Mercendes-Benz  has 
announced  that  airbags  will  be  offered 
as  an  option  on  certain  model  year 
1984  cars  sold  in  the  United  States.  In 
addition,  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration (GSA)  has  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  NHTSA  to  equip  some 
Government  fleet  cars  with  airbags.  to 
act  as  a  demonstration  program.  These 
are  certainly  positive  steps.  However, 
steps  must  be  taken  to  Insure  that  this 
life-saving  technology  is  available  to 
all  American  consimiers. 

This  bill  will  require  manufacturers 
to  install  airbags  in  all  automobiles 
manufactured  on  or  after  September 
1,  1985. 

NONLACERATING  WINSSHIELDS 

Since  the  1968  model  year,  all  vehi- 
cles sold  in  the  United  States  have 
contained  high  penetration  resistant 
(HPR)  windshields  made  with  laminat- 
ed glass  that  prevents  an  occupant's 
head  from  penetrating  the  windshield 
during  a  collision.  This  has  greatly  re- 
duced life-threatening  lacerations 
from  windshields  in  accidents;  never- 
theless, the  inner  and  outer  glass  does 
shatter,  leaving  edges  of  broken  glass 
on  the  inner  surface  and  causing  more 
than  210,000  laceration  injuries  to  pas- 
senger car  occupants  each  year. 

A  solution  to  this  problem  exists.  A 
safety  windshield,  which  molds  a  thin 
layer  of  a  special  clear  plastic  on  the 
Interior  surface  of  the  windshield,  has 


been  developed  in  Europe  by  Salnt- 
Oobain  Vitrage  and  similar  research  is 
underway  elsewhere.  The  plastic  film 
acts  as  a  shield  between  occupants  and 
shattered  glass. 

This  safety  windshield  has  been  in- 
stalled in  more  than  60,000  automo- 
biles sold  in  Europe,  with  excellent 
performance.  This  windshield  does 
not,  however,  meet  U.S.  requirements 
for  Interior  surface  scratch  resistance, 
although  it  does  meet  all  other  safety 
standards. 

The  Insurance  Institute  for  High- 
way Safety  petitioned  NHTSA  to 
amend  the  existing  windshield  safety 
standard  to  allow  the  use  of  this 
safety  windshield  In  the  United  States. 
NHTSA  denied  the  petition  charging 
that  the  plastic  inner  liner  will  not 
resist  haze  and  may  be  more  rigid  than 
existing  windshields,  thus  causing  in- 
juries. 

NHTSA  has.  however,  recently  ap- 
proved an  experimental  program  using 
antllacerative  windshields.  Under  this 
program.  GM  will  equip  2.500  cars 
with  the  safety  windshields  in  order  to 
test  the  durability  and  scratch  resist- 
ance of  the  windshield  as  well  as  any 
tendency  to  become  hazy,  thus  reduc- 
ing visibUity. 

In  addition,  last  month  NHTSA  in- 
stituted a  rulemaking  to  amend  stand- 
ard 205  governing  glazing  materisOs  to 
permit  the  use  of  nonlacerating  wind- 
shields in  the  United  States. 

This  biU  builds  on  NHTSA's  action 
by  requiring  the  agency  to  mandate 
the  use  of  nonlacerating  windshields 
in  automobiles  sold  in  the  United 
States  by  September  1,  1984.  This 
technology  has  been  proven  and  there 
is  no  need  to  delay  its  Introduction 
into  automobUes  sold  in  the  United 
States. 

TRUCK  OCCUPAirr  PROTECTIOK 

Occupational  injuries  in  the  United 
States  result  in  an  estimated  13,000 
deaths,  245  million  lost  work  days  and 
$25  billion  in  direct  and  indirect  costs 
each  year.  Motor  vehicle  crashes  are 
the  leading  cause  of  fatal  injuries  in 
the  workplace.  This  is  an  especially 
important  concern  in  the  trucking  in- 
dustry. 

Traiisportatlon  vehicles— including 
boats  and  airplanes— are  involved  in 
over  40  percent  of  all  work  injury 
deaths.  Tet  little  attention  has  been 
given  to  occupant  protection.  For  ex- 
ample: 

The  few  existing  standards  for 
heavy  trucks  were  established  years 
after  comparable  standards  were  set 
for  passenger  cars.  Crashworthiness 
standards  for  heavy  trucks  have  not 
been  esUblished  to  give  drivers  ade- 
quate protection. 

The  design  of  the  truck  steering 
wheel  has  been  completely  neglected, 
even  though  abdominal  injuries  re- 
peatedly have  been  shown  to  be  espe- 
cially common  in  injured  truck  drivers. 


Despite  the  fact  that  seat  belts  when 
used  substantially  reduce  deaths  and 
severe  injuries  to  automobile  occu- 
pants, 08HA  has  not  promulgated  reg- 
ulations to  require  their  use  in  compa- 
ny owned  cars.  Further,  most  employ- 
ers—including the  Government— 
either  do  not  require  or  do  not  enforce 
s6ft^  bcl^  use 

Changing  the  design  of  products— 
for  example,  multipiece  truck  wheels 
which  often  explode— could  substan- 
tially reduce  the  risk  of  injury  for 
workers. 

These  are  serious  issues  that  need  to 
be  addressed.  This  bill  would  require 
NHTSA  to  undertake  a  detailed  study 
on  truck  occupant  protection.  The 
study  is  to  investigate  potential  and 
known  hazards  to  truck  occupants, 
means  of  improving  truck  occupant 
safety  and  is  to  evaluate  potential  per- 
formance standards  to  be  met  by  man- 
ufacturers. This  study  is  to  be  submit- 
ted to  Congress  by  September  1,  1984. 
and  NHTSA  is  to  initiate  a  nilemaklng 
on  truck  occupant  protection,  based  on 
the  results  of  this  research,  on  or 
before  that  date. 

HIGR-Mouirnm  rear  stoplamps 

High-moimted  rear  stoplamps  have 
been  shown  to  be  effective  in  reducing 
rear  end  collisions.  These  stoplamps 
provide  a  more  effective  brake  warn- 
ing than  the  current  system  to  drivers 
following  behind  a  car. 

This  blD  would  require  the  installa- 
tion of  high-mounted  rear  stoplamps 
in  cars  manufactured  on  or  after  Sep- 
tember 1,  1984. 

crash  TEST  DATA 

In  recent  years,  we  have  seen  a  trend 
toward  smaller,  lighter  cars  due  to 
their  high  fuel  efficiency.  These  cars, 
however,  are  inherently  less  safe  in 
crashes  than  larger  cars.  Largely  be- 
cause of  this  trend  to  smaller  cars, 
traffic  fatalities  are  likely  to  signifi- 
cantly Increase  unless  major  safety  im- 
provements are  made. 

Consimiers  are  becoming  increasing- 
ly aware  of  the  accident  risks  associat- 
ed with  smaller  cars  and  there  is  evi- 
dence that  indicates  consumers  want 
to  know  more  about  the  safety  of  their 
cars.  For  example,  a  1981  NHTSA 
survey  of  2.331  recent  or  prospective 
new  car  purchasers  found  that  78  per- 
cent of  those  surveyed  agreed  with  the 
statement  made  by  interviewers  that 
they  like  the  idea  of  Government  rat- 
ings of  such  items  as  safety  and  main- 
tenance costs. 

Title  II  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Infor- 
mation and  Cost  Savings  Act  requires 
NHTSA  to  compile  information  re- 
garding the  damage  susceptibility  of 
passenger  motor  vehicles  and  certain 
aspects  of  the  crashworthiness  of  such 
vehicles.  NHTSA  is  required  to  furnish 
this  information  to  the  public  "in  a 
simple  and  readily  understandable 
form."  Last  year,  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee authorized  a  total  appropria- 
tion of  nearly  $5.5  million  over  fiscal 


year  1983  through  1985  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  title  II.  The  bill  I  am 
introducing  today  builds  on  these  pro- 
visions of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Informa-  • 
tion  and  Cost  Savings  Act  by  requiring 
DOT  to  promulgate  a  safety  standard 
establishing  passenger  car  crashwor-  ■ 
thiness  and  labeling  requirements  for 
cars  manufactured  on  or  after  Septem- 
ber 1,  1984.  Manufacturers  would  test  . 
their  cars  under  the  NHTSA-estab- 
lished  criteria.  DOT  would  also  be  re- 
quired to  prepare  a  booklet  regarding 
the  crashworthiness  of  passenger  cars 
and  other  pertinent  Information.  This 
booklet  would  be  furnished  to  manu- 
facturers for  distribution  to  passenger 
car  dealers. 

TITLE  n— DRIVIMC  WHILE  URDER  THE 
IMPLUEHCE 

Title  II  addresses  two  important  be- 
havioral highway  safety  issues— drunk 
and  drugged  driving.  This  title  also  ad- 
dresses the  need  to  encourage  States 
to  update  their  traffic  and  highway 
recordkeeping  systems. 

DRUNK  DRIVING 

Last  year,  I  introduced  legislation 
with  Senator  Pell  and  numerous 
other  cosponsors  to  address  the  na- 
tional tragedy  resulting  from  drunk 
driving.  The  bill  provided  for  Federal 
incentive  grants  to  States  to  enact 
comprehensive  drunk  driving  enforce- 
ment programs.  The  bill  also  provided 
for  the  computerization  of  the  Nation- 
al Driver  Register  to  assist  State  offi- 
cials in  identifying  problem  drivers.  A 
compromise  version  of  this  bill  passed 
both  Houses  and  was  enacted  in  Octo- 
ber (Public  Law  97-364). 

Public  Law  97-364  is  an  important 
first  step.  But  much  more  needs  to  be 
done  to  combat  drunk  driving.  Earlier 
this  session  I  reintroduced  legislation  I 
sponsored  in  the  97th  Congress  (S. 
605)  which  would  close  a  loophole  that 
now  exists  in  the  bankruptcy  statute. 
This  loophole  makes  it  possible  for 
dnmk  drivers  to  escape  civil  liabilities 
for  their  actions  by  having  their  judg- 
ment debt  discharged  in  Federal  bank- 
ruptcy court.  S.  605  would  close  this 
loophole  by  defining  the  operation  of 
a  motor  vehicle  while  legally  intoxicat- 
ed as  a  willful  and  malicious  act  for 
purposes  of  the  bankruptcy  statute. 

Today  I  want  to  address  another 
aspect  of  the  drunk  driving  problem. 
Research  has  showed  that  Increasing 
the  drinking  age  results  in  a  decrease 
in  alcohol-related  crashes  among 
young  people.  For  example,  one  study 
showed  that  raising  the  legal  drinking 
age  produced  an  average  annual  reduc- 
tion of  28  percent  in  nighttime  fatal 
crashes  involving  18-  to  21-year-old 
drivers. 

Mr.  President,  in  recent  months. 
States  have  been  encouraged  by  many 
groups  to  raise  the  drinking  age  as  a 
possible  supplemental  grant  criterion. 
1  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation's  recently 
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issued  rules  Implementing  the  incen- 
tive grant  program  include  the  21-year 
drinking  age  for  all  alcoholic  bever- 
ages as  one  of  the  supplemental  grant 
criterion.  Congress  again  spolie  on  this 
issue  in  section  209  of  the  Surface 
Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1982, 
where  Congress  strongly  encouraged 
States  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  alcoholic 
beverages  to  persons  who  are  under  21 
years  of  age. 

I  also  want  to  note  the  Presidential 
Conunission  on  Drunk  Driving  has  rec- 
ommended in  its  interim  report  that 
States  immediately  adopt  21  years  as 
the  minimum  legal  drinldng  age  for  all 
alcoholic  beverages.  F^lrther,  the  Na- 
tional Transportation  Safety  Board 
testified  before  the  Surface  Transpor- 
tation Subcommittee  last  month  that 
raising  the  drinlcing  age  to  21  is  one 
measure  that  has  been  proven  to  be  ef- 
fective in  reducing  teenage  drunk  driv- 
ing deaths. 

This  bill  would  encourage  States  to 
enact  laws  setting  the  legal  drinking 
age  for  all  alcoholic  beverages  at  21.  It 
is  important  to  note,  however,  that 
States  which  already  have  such  a  law 
would  also  benefit  from  this  bill.  This 
bill  would  enable  a  State  with  a  drink- 
ing age  21  and  a  "dram  shop"  law— in 
order  to  reduce  the  prospect  of  minors 
obtaining  alcoholic  l>everages— to  re- 
ceive a  Federal  grant  to  be  used  for  en- 
forcement of  alcohol  traffic  safety 
programs. 

These  grants  are  separate  from  the 
basic  and  supplemental  incentive 
grants  provided  for  in  Public  Law  97- 
364.  These  grants  are  aimed,  however, 
at  complementing  the  incentive  grant 
program.  Not  only  would  these  grants 
encourage  States  to  set  the  legal 
drinking  age  at  21  and  enact  "dram 
shop"  laws,  thus  addressing  a  major 
safety  problem,  but  States  would  also 
be  provided  additional  funding  for  en- 
forcement of  alcohol  traffic  programs. 

ORUGGKD  DRIVING 

Another  emerging  problem  is  that  of 
drugged  driving.  While  we  do  not 
know  as  much  about  this  problem  as 
we  do  about  drunk  driving,  it  is  clear 
that  persons  driving  while  under  the 
influence  of  drugs  other  than  alcohol 
constitute  a  serious  safety  threat.  My 
bill  would  encourage  States  to  take 
action  in  this  area  by  including  en- 
forcement of  drugged  driving  laws  as 
one  of  the  supplemental  criteria 
States  may  meet  in  order  to  receive 
additional  incentive  grant  funds  under 
Public  Law  97-364. 

coMPtrrKXiZATioif  or  traftic  record  systems 
One  of  the  largest  problems  facing 
States  in  their  highway  safety  enforce- 
ment efforts  is  a  lack  of  funding  to 
modernize  their  traffic  and  highway 
records  systems.  Public  Law  97-364 
contained  provisions  to  modernize  the 
National  Driver  Register  (NDR).  but 
more  needs  to  be  done  to  broaden  the 
scope  of  the  modernization. 


This  bill  would  provide  Federal 
grants  to  States  for  3  years  to  update 
their  records  systems.  These  updated 
systems  at  the  State  level  should  then 
be  ready  to  work  with  the  computer- 
ized NDR  system  established  under 
Public  Law  97-364.  The  computerized 
systems  will  also  enhance  State  en- 
forcement of  drunk  and  drugged  driv- 
ing laws  as  well  as  general  highway 
safety  laws. 

TITLX  III— MOTOR  CARRIER  SATETT 

Motor  carrier  safety  has  been  an 
issue  of  great  concern  to  the  Com- 
merce Committee  for  several  years. 
Truck  accidents  fatalities  and  injuries 
have  been  generally  been  increasing  in 
recent  years.  In  1975,  there  were 
24,274  truck  accidents,  2,232  fatalities, 
and  26,374  injuries  compared  to  31,759 
accidents,  2,479  fatalities,  and  25,779 
injuries  in  1982.  These  1982  accidents 
resulted  in  $321  million  in  property 
damage.  Bus  accidents  occur  much  less 
frequently,  bus  safety  remains  an  issue 
of  concern  in  this  industry. 

Trucks  and  buses  traveling  in  inter- 
state commerce  and  ICC-regulated 
motor  carriers  transporting  hazardous 
materials  are  subject  to  Federal  motor 
carrier  safety  regulations  administered 
by  DOT'S  Bureau  of  Motor  Carrier 
Safety.  Eiiforcement  of  these  regula- 
tions, however,  is  constrained  due  to 
the  smaU  numt>er  of  Federal  inspec- 
tors and  the  limited  sanctions  avail- 
able for  prosecution  of  violators  of 
safety  regulations. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  would  en- 
hance the  motor  carrier  safety  provi- 
sions contained  in  the  Surface  Trans- 
portation Assistance  (STA)  Act  of 
1982.  The  STA  Act  authorized  a  total 
of  $150  million  over  fiscal  years  1984 
through  1988  to  enable  DOT  to  pro- 
vide grants  to  States  for  enforcement 
of  Federal  and  compatible  State  motor 
carrier  safety  regulations.  This  grant 
program  is  crucial  to  the  enforcement 
of  motor  carrier  safety  regiilations; 
States  will  be  able  to  supplement  the 
current  Federal  safety  enforcement  ef- 
forts. Nevertheless,  more  needs  to  be 
done  to  enhance  motor  carrier  safety 
and  to  supplement  the  STA  Act  provi- 
sions. 

DOT  BNTORCEMZIfT  AUTHORITT 

This  bill  would  improve  DOT's 
safety  enforcement  capabilities  in  sev- 
eral ways: 

First.  Grants  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation authority  to  promulgate 
comprehensive  safety  rules  and  regu- 
lations; 

Second.  Expands  DOT's  authority  to 
prosecute  safety  violations  and  sets 
forth  an  updated  system  of  civil  and 
criminal  penalties;  and 

Third.  Requires  all  motor  carriers  to 
pass  an  annual  Federal  equipment  in- 
spection, using  State  inspectors. 

These  provisions,  coupled  with  the 
provisions  contained  in  the  STA  Act, 
would  lead  to  improved  enforcement 


of  Federal  motor  carrier  safety  regula- 
tions. 

CERTinCATION  OF  SARTT  nTNXSS 

The  Motor  Carrier  Act  of  1980  and 
the  Bus  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of 
1982  significantly  eased  entry  into  the 
interstate  trucldng  and  bus  industries, 
respectively.  As  the  economic  entry 
controls  are  lessened,  the  safety  fit- 
ness of  applicants  assumes  increasing 
importance.  At  present,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  (ICC)  and 
DOT  determine  the  safety  fitness  of 
applicants  seeking  ICC  truck  and  bus 
operating  authority.  Questions  have 
been  raised,  however,  as  to  the  effec- 
tiveness of  current  procedures  in  de- 
termining whether  or  not  an  applicant 
is  fit;  this  is  especially  true  in  the  case 
of  first-time  applicants  into  the  truck- 
ing and  bus  industries. 

This  bill  would  require  the  ICC  and 
DOT  to  establish  specific  safety  fit- 
ness standards  applicable  to  new  en- 
trants into  the  motor  carrier  industry 
or  existing  carriers  seeking  additional 
operating  authority.  The  ICC  and 
DOT  would  also  Ije  required  to  develop 
adequate  procedures  for  determining 
whether  applicants  meet  the  safety 
fitness  requirements.  These  require- 
ments are  neither  meant  to  be  burden- 
some nor  to  thwart  entry  into  the 
trucking  or  intercity  bus  industries. 
Rather,  the  requirements  are  aimed  at 
insuring  that  motor  carriers  operating 
on  our  highways  truly  are  safe. 

HEAVY  TRUCK  RESEARCH 

While  a  considerable  body  of  luiowl- 
edge  exists  related  to  the  safety  of 
automobiles,  railroads,  and  airplanes, 
relatively  little  research  has  been  done 
concerning  heavy  trucks. 

This  bill  would  require  NHTSA  to 
undertake  research  into  the  unique 
safety  problems  associated  with  heavy 
trucks. 

TITLE  rv— HAZARDOUS  MATERIALS 
TRANSPORTATION 

The  transportation  of  hazardous  ma- 
terials is  a  function  essential  to  the  op- 
eration of  numerous  industries  in  this 
country,  but  is  a  function  with  which 
many  potentially  serious  risks  are  as- 
sociated. Last  year,  6,277  hazardous 
materials  transportation  incidents 
were  reported  to  the  Department  of 
Transportation.  Of  these,  roughly  90 
percent  related  to  highway  incidents 
and  well  over  90  percent  of  hazardous 
materials  deaths  and  injuries  are  at- 
tributable to  incidents  which  occur 
during  the  transportation  of  these  ma- 
terials over  the  highways. 

In  recent  years,  several  problems  as- 
sociated with  hazardous  materials 
transportation  have  been  identified: 

First.  Inadequate  emergency  re- 
sponse capabilities: 

Second.  Inadequate  fimding  for  haz- 
ardous materials  programs; 

Third.  Lack  of  coordination  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  State 
and  local  governments  in  formulating 


hazardous    materials    transportation 
regulations;  and 

Fourth.  Less  than  comprehensive  en- 
forcement of  hazardous  materials  reg- 
ulations. 

This  bill  would  address  these  and 
other  problems  related  to  the  trans- 
portation of  hazardous  materials.  This 
bill  would: 

First.  Require  the  Secretary  and  the 
Director  of  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency  (FEMA)  to 
evaluate  Federal,  State,  local,  and  pri- 
vate programs  which  provide  training 
with  respect  to  compliance  with  and 
enforcement  of  hazardous  materials 
transportation  regulations  as  well  as 
emergency  response.  If  needed,  the 
Secretary  and  the  Director  would  be 
authorized  to  develop  appropriate 
training  programs. 

Second.  Allow  the  Secretary  to  pro- 
vide grants  to  States  for  the  develop- 
ment and  Implementation  of  programs 
for  the  enforcement  of  Federal  and 
consistent  State  hazardous  materials 
transportation  regiilations; 

Third.  Authorize  the  Secretary  to  es- 
tablish hazardous  materials  transpor- 
tation routing  regulations  and  a 
system  of  prenotlfication,  where  nec- 
essary to  protect  the  American  public: 
Fourth.  Authorize  the  Director  of 
FEMA  to  make  grants  to  States  to 
evaluate  and  improve  emergency  re- 
sponse capabilities;  and 

Fifth.  Authorize  the  Director  of 
FEMA,  in  coordination  with  the  Secre- 
tary, to  conduct  research  and  develop- 
ment activities  designed  to  improve 
Government  and  private  agencies'  re- 
sponse capabilities. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  biU  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  1108 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Highway  Safety 
Act  Of  1983 ". 

TITLE  I 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  101.  This  tlUe  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Automotive  Safety  Improvement  Act  of 
1983". 

PURPOSE 

Sec.  102.  This  title  is  part  of  the  continu- 
ing effort  by  Congress  to  address  the  critical 
highway  safety  problem  facing  this  Nation. 

FINDINGS 

Sec.  103.  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  Department  of  Transportetion 
should  be  given  explicit  direction  as  to  ac- 
tions to  be  taken  to  save  lives,  reduce  inju- 
ries, and  decrease  consumer  costs  of  acci- 
dents; ^  , 

(2)  the  current  trend  toward  purchases  or 
smaUer  and  lighter  passenger  cars  Increases 
the  importance  of  and  the  need  for  effective 
occupant  crash  protection: 


(3)  comfortable  and  convenient  crash  pro- 
tection should  be  provided  for  oocupanto  of 
new  paaaenger  automobUes: 

(4)  child  panenger  safety  aeaU  have 
proven  Ufe-aavinc  and  Injury-prevention  c»- 
IMbUlties,  and  States  should  be  encouraged 
to  require  their  use  in  passenger  automo- 
biles; and 

(5)  crash  worthiness  information  should  be 
available  upon  the  introduction  of  each  new 
passenger  car  model,  and  a  syBtematic  effort 
must  be  made  to  dioaninate  this  informa- 
tion. 

DtrililllOHS 

Sbc.  104.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  tlUe,  the 
term  "panenger  automobile"  means  a 
motor  vehicle  with  mothre  power,  except 
tliat  the  tenn  does  not  include  a  multipur- 
pose passenger  vehicle,  a  motorcycle,  or  a 
trailer  designed  for  carrying  10  persons  or 
less. 

(b>  As  used  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "mxiltlpurpose  passenger  ve- 
hicle" means  a  motor  vehicle  with  motive 
power,  other  than  a  trailer,  which  is  de- 
signed to  carry  10  persons  or  less  and  which 
is  constructed  either  on  a  trucii  chassis  or 
with  special  features  for  occasional  of f -road 
operation. 

BUMPER  STANDARDS 

Sec.  106.  Section  102  of  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Information  and  Cost  Savings  Act  (IS  U.S.C. 
1912)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
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"Sec.  102.  (a)  Each  passenger  motor  vehi- 
cle shall  meet  the  bumper  standard  damage 
criteria  of  49  CPR  sections  581.5<cXl) 
through  581.5(cK7)  and  section  581.5(cK9) 
when  impacted  by  a  pendulum-type  test 
device  in  accordance  with  the  procedures  of 
49  CFR  section  581.7(b)  under  the  condl- 
Uons  of  49  CFR  section  581.6.  at  an  impact 
speed  of  3  miles  per  hour,  and  when  impact- 
ed by  a  pendulum-type  test  device  in  accord- 
ance with  the  procedures  of  49  CFR  section 
581.7(a)  at  S  miles  per  hour,  followed  by  im- 
pacts into  a  fixed  collision  barrier  that  is 
perpendicular  to  the  line  of  travel  of  the  ve- 
hicle, while  traveling  longitudinally  for- 
ward, then  longitudinally  rearward,  under 
the  conditions  of  49  <^PR  section  581.6,  at  5 
miles  per  hour. 

"(b)  Each  vehicle  shall  meet  the  following 
damage  criteria  when  tested  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section: 

"(l)  the  exterior  surfaces  of  the  vehicle, 
except  for  the  bumper  face  bar.  shall  have 
no  separations  of  surface  materials,  paint, 
polymeric  coatings,  or  other  materials  from 
the  surface  to  which  they  are  bonded,  and 
no  permanent  deviations  from  their  original 
contours  30  minutes  after  completion  of 
each  pendulum  and  barrier  impact:  and 

"(2)  30  minutes  after  the  completion  of 
each  pendulum  and  barrier  impact  test,  the 
bumper  face  bar  shall  have— 

"(A)  no  permanent  deviation  greater  than 
y«  inch  from  ite  original  contour  and  posi- 
tion relative  to  the  vehicle  frame;  and 

"(B)  no  permanent  deviation  greater  than 
%  inch  from  ite  original  contour  on  areas  of 
contact  with  the  barrier  face  or  the  impact 
ridge  of  the  pendulum  test  device  measured 
from  a  straight  line  connecting  the  bumper 
contours  adjoining  any  such  contact  area. 

"(c)  The  damage  criteria  specified  under 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  shall 
be  applicable  to— 

"( 1)  all  passenger  motor  vehicles  manufac- 
tured in  or  imported  into  the  United  States: 
and 


(2)  any  item  of  passenger  motor  vehicle 
equipment  so  manuf  acUired  or  imported: 
except  that  such  criteria  shall  not  apply  to 
any  vehicle  which  is  intended  solely  for 
export  (and  is  so  labeled  or  tagged  on  the 
vehicle  or  equipment  itself  and  on  the  out- 
side of  the  container,  if  any)  and  which  is 
exported. 

"(dKl)  In  promulgating  any  bumper 
standard  under  this  section,  the  Secretary 
may  for  good  cause  shown— 

"(A)  exempt  partially  or  completely  any 
multipurpose  passenger  motor  vehicle:  or 

"(B)  exempt  partially  or  completely  any 
make,  model,  or  class  of  passenger  motor  ve- 
hicle manufactured  for  a  special  use.  If  such 
standard  would  unreasonably  interfere  with 
the  special  use  of  such  vehicle. 

"(2)  To  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
a  bumt>er  standard  promulgated  by  the  Sec- 
retary shall  not  preclude  the  attachment  of 
detachable  hitches. 

"(e)  This  bumper  standard  shaU  be  appli- 
cable to  passenger  motor  vehicles  manufac- 
tured on  or  after  September  1, 1984. 

"(f)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  the  Secretary  from  in- 
creasing the  impact  speeds  specified  in  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section. 

"(g)  All  rules  establishing,  amending,  or 
revoking  a  bumper  standard  under  this  title 
shall  be  issued  pursuant  to  section  553  of 
title  5,  United  States  (Dode,  except  that  the 
Secretary  shall  give  interested  persons  an 
opportunity  for  oral  presentation  of  data, 
views,  or  arguments,  and  the  opportunity  to 
make  written  submissions.  A  transcript  shall 
be  kept  of  any  oral  presentation.". 


SIDE  IMPACT  FKOncnOH 

Sec.  106.  (a)  Not  later  than  60  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  reopen  the  rulemaking  proceed- 
ing terminated  on  July  12,  1983  to  imple- 
ment Federal  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Stand- 
ard 214  (49  CFR  571.214).  The  Secretary 
shall— 

(1)  establish  performance  criteria  for  oc- 
cupant protection  in  side  impacts  under  dy- 
namic crash  teste;  and 

(2)  extend  the  applicability  of  such  Stand- 
ard to  light  trucks,  vans,  and  multipurpose 
passenger  vehicles. 

(b)  The   final   regulations   Implementing 
such  Standard  shall  be  issued  not  later  than  . 
July  1, 1984. 

CHILD  FASSBNGER  SAFETY  SEATS 

Sec.  107.  Chapter  4  of  UUe  23,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 
"S  4M.  Child  puaenfcr  Mfety  aeaU 

"(a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  make  grante  to 
those  States  which  have  in  effect  a  law  re- 
quiring the  proper  use  of  child  safety  seate 
meeting  the  requlremente  of  Federal  Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  Standard  213  (49  C:PR 
571.312)  by  any  child  in  a  highway  motor 
vehicle  who— 

"(A)  has  not  attained  an  age  of  5  years  or 
such  lesser  age  as  may  be  established  by 
such  law:  or 

"(B)  has  a  weight  of  less  than  40  pounds. 

"(b)  No  State  may  receive  a  grant  under 
this  section  in  more  than  1  fiscal  year. 

"(c)  The  amount  of  a  grant  made  under' 
this  section  for  any  fiscal  year  to  any  State ' 
which  is  eligible  for  such  a  grant  under  sub- 
section (d)  of  this  section  shall  equal  10  per 
centimi  of  the  amount  apportioned  to  such 
Stote  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1984  and 
1985  under  section  402  of  this  title. 
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"(d)  A  State  is  eligible  for  a  grant  under 
this  aeeUon  U- 

"(1)  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  State  has  adopted  or  has  in  effect 
a  law  or  regulation  which  complies  with  the 
requirements  or  sutoecticui  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion; or 

"(3  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  State  adopts  or  puts  in  effect  a  law 
or  regulation  which  complies  with  the  re- 
quirements or  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

"(e)  There  are  hereby  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  this  section,  out  of 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund.  $10,000,000  for 
the  fiaatl  year  ending  September  30.  1984, 
and  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1985.  All  provisions  of  chap- 
ter 1  of  this  UUe  that  are  appUcable  to  Fed- 
eral-aid primary  highway  funds,  other  than 
provisions  relating  to  the  apportionment 
formula  and  provisions  limiting  the  expend- 
iture of  such  funds  to  Federal-aid  systems, 
shall  apply  to  the  fimds  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  this  section,  except 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  incon- 
sistent with  this  section.  Sums  authorized 
by  this  subsection  shall  not  be  subject  to 
any  obligation  limitation  for  State  and  com- 
munity highway  safety  programs.". 

(b)  The  analysis  for  chapter  4  of  title  23. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"409.  (HiUd  puaenxer  safety  semta.". 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
issue  and  publish  in  the  Federal  Register 
proposed  regulations  to  implement  section 
409  of  title  23,  United  SUtes  Code,  as  added 
by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  not  later 
than  July  1,  1983.  The  Secretary  shall  allow 
public  comment  on  the  proposed  regulations 
to  encourage  maximum  citizen  participa- 
tion. The  final  regulations  shall  be  issued 
and  published  in  the  Federal  Register  not 
later  than  January  1.  1984.  Such  regulations 
shall  become  effective  on  the  date  on  which 
they  are  published  in  the  Federal  Register. 

AUTOMATIC  CHASR  PROTSCTIOH 

Sk.  108.  Part  A  of  title  I  of  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of 
1966  (15  U.S.C.  1391-1410b)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"Sbc.  126.  (a)  Each  manufacturer  of  pas- 
senger automobiles  shall  install  airbags  in 
each  passenger  automobile  manufactured 
on  or  after  September  1, 1985. 

"(b)  The  Secretary,  in  carrying  out  his  re- 
sponsibilities under  section  201(c)  of  the 
Motor  Vehicle  Information  and  Cost  Sav- 
ings Act  (IS  U.S.C.  1941(c)),  shaU  develop 
and  disseminate  data  to  inform  the  public 
about  the  performance  and  benefits  of  air- 
bags.". 

AimLACXRATTVK  WINDSRIELO 

Sac.  109.  (a)  The  Secretary  sliall.  within 
60  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  amend  Federal  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
Standard  No.  205  to  require  manufacturers 
of  automobiles  to  install  anti-lacerative 
windshields  in  all  passenger  automobiles 
manufactured  on  or  after  September  1, 
1984. 

(b)  For  puriKMes  of  thia  section,  the  term 
"anti-lacerative  windshield"  means  a  high 
penetration-resistant  windshield  whose  inte- 
rior and  exterior  surfaces  are  made  of  Item 
1  laminated  glass,  to  which  a  layer  of  poly- 
urathane  is  bonded  on  the  side  of  the  wind- 
shield facing  inside  the  occupant  compart- 
ment. 

THUCK  OCCOPAirr  PROraCTION 

Sbc.  110.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  make  a 
full  Investigation  and  study  of  crash  protec- 
tion for  truck  occupants.  Such  study  shall 
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examine  potential  and  known  hazards  to 
truck  occupants  and  means  of  improving 
truck  occupant  safety.  This  study  shall  also 
include  potential  performance  standards  to 
be  met  by  truck  manufacturers.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  submit  to  Congress  a  report  on 
the  findings  of  this  investigation  and  study 
not  later  than  September  30, 1984. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  fiscal  year  1984  such  sums  as  are 
necessary  to  undertake  the  study  required 
by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

HIOH-M OUirnCD  RZAB  STOPLAMPS 

Sec.  ill.  Part  A  of  tiUe  I  of  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of 
1966  (15  U.S.C.  1391-1410b).  as  amended  by 
section  108  of  this  title,  is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"Sac.  127.  (aXl)  Not  later  than  60  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section, 
the  Secretary  shall  amend  Federal  Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  Standard  108  (49  C:FR 
571.108)  to  provide  that  each  manufacturer 
of  passenger  automobiles  equip  each  passen- 
ger automobile  manufactured  on  or  after 
September  1,  1984  with  a  high-mounted  rear 
stoplamp.  Each  such  stopiamp  shall  be  acti- 
vated upon  application  of  the  service  brakes 
of  the  passenger  automobile. 

"(2)  Such  amendment  also  shall  include 
such  requirements  as  the  Secretary  consid- 
ers necessary  or  appropriate  relating  to  the 
positioning  of  such  high-mounted  rear  stop- 
lamps,  the  effective  projected  luminous  area 
of  such  stoplamps.  and  any  other  matters 
regarding  the  installation  and  operation  of 
such  stoplamps. 

"(b)  Such  amendment  shall  take  effect 
not  later  than  120  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  section.". 

AUTOMOBILE  CRASHWORTRINESS  DATA 

Sk.  112.  Part  A  of  title  I  of  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of 
1966  (15  U.S.C.  1391-1410b),  as  amended  by 
section  108  and  111  of  this  title,  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"Sr.  128.  (a)  Not  later  than  60  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  the 
Secretary  shall  promulgate  a  Federal  motor 
vehicle  safety  standard  establishing  passen- 
ger automobile  crashworthiness  rating  and 
labeling  requirements  in  accordance  with 
this  section.  Such  amendment  shall  take 
effect  not  later  than  120  days  after  such 
date  of  enactment,  and  shall  apply  to  pas- 
senger automobiles  manufactured  on  or 
after  September  1.  1984. 

"(b)  The  standard  required  in  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  provide  a  method 
for  calculating  a  uniform  numerical  rating 
which  will  enable  consumers  to  compare  the 
crashworthiness  of  different  automobile 
models. 

"(cKl)  The  standard  required  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  shall  also  require 
that— 

"(A)  each  automobile  manufacturer  certi- 
fy to  the  Secretary,  not  later  than  90  days 
before  any  passenger  automobile  model  pro- 
duced by  such  manufacturer  Is  offered  for 
sale  to  consumers,  the  crashworthiness 
rating  achieved  by  that  model; 

"(B)  each  passenger  automobile  manufac- 
turer affix  a  label  to  each  passenger  car  in- 
dicating that  model's  crashworthiness 
rating;  and 

"(C)  the  Secretary  prepare  a  booklet  for 
purposes  of  disseminating  comparative  in- 
formation regarding  the  crashworthiness  of 
passenger  cars. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  include  in  the 
boolUet  to  be  prepared  pursuant  to  para- 


graph (IXC)  of  this  subsection  such  other 
information  relating  to  the  purchase  and 
ownerahip  of  passenger  automobiles  as  the 
Secretary  determines  may  be  useful  to  con- 
siuners.  Copies  of  such  booklet  shall  be  fur- 
nished by  the  Secretary  to  passenger  auto- 
mobile manufacturers  for  distribution  to 
passenger  automobile  dealers. 

"(d)  The  labeling  and  certification  re- 
quired under  this  section  shall  be  based 
upon  performance  criteria  established  by 
the  Secretary  relating  to— 

"(1)  crash  protection  for  occupants  with 
and  without  manual  seat  belts; 

"(2)  windshield  mounting; 

"(3)  windshield  isone  intrusion; 

"(4)  fuel  system  integrity;  and 

"(5)  such  other  aspects  affecting  crash- 
worthiness  as  the  Secretary  may  consider 
appropriate.". 

(b)  Section  201  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  In- 
formation and  Cost  Savings  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
1941)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(f)  Not  later  than  July  1,  1984,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  by  rule  establish  procedures  re- 
quiring automobile  dealers  to  make  avail- 
able to  prospective  automobile  purchasers 
information  developed  by  the  Secretary  and 
provided  to  the  dealer  which  contains  data 
comparing  the  crashworthiness  of  passenger 
automobiles.". 

STOST  OP  SAFETT-RELATED  DEVICES 

Sec.  113.  (a)  The  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation shall  conduct  a  study  of  the  effective- 
ness of  existing  regulations  regarding  emer- 
gency warning  devices  required  to  l)e  carried 
on  buses,  trucks,  truck-tractors  and  motor- 
driven  vehicles  which  are  involved  in  emer- 
gency situations.  Such  study  shall  also  in- 
vestigate the  potential  costs  and  benefits  of 
requiring  passenger  automobile  operators  to 
carry  emergency  warning  devices,  and  shall 
examine  the  relative  benefits  of  various 
types  of  warning  devices  in  enhancing  high- 
way safety.  A  report  containing  the  findings 
of  this  study  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  April  1,  1984. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  fiscal  year  1984  such  sums  as  are 
necessary  to  undertake  the  study  required 
by  this  section. 

TTTLEn 

SHORT  TrtLE 

Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Drunk  and  Drugged  Driving  Prevention 
Act  of  1983". 

PURPOSE 

Sec.  202.  This  title  is  part  of  the  continu- 
ing effort  by  Congress  to  encourage  States 
to  take  effective  action  to  reduce  traffic 
safety  problems  resulting  from  persons  driv- 
ing under  the  influence  of  alcohol  or  other 
drugs. 

mfDIlIGS 

Sec.  203.  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  it  is  in  the  public  Interest  to  reduce 
deaths  and  injuries  resulting  from  drunk 
and  drugged  driving; 

(2)  public  awareness  of  the  dnmk  and 
drugged  driving  problem  must  continue  to 
be  increased; 

(3)  there  is  a  direct  correlation  between 
the  minimum  drinking  age  and  alcohol-re- 
lated crashes: 

(4)  States  should  be  encouraged  to  raise 
the  minimum  legal  drinking  age  for  persons 
consuming  all  alcoholic  (leverages  to  21  in 
order  to  reduce  the  death  rate  of  young 
Americans;  and 


(5)  States  should  be  encouraged  to  mod- 
ernize traffic  record  systems  in  order  to  fa- 
clllUte  enforcement  of  highway  safety  rules 
and  regulations. 

DRUOGED  DRIvmC 

Sk.  204.  (a)  Section  408(a)  of  tiUe  28, 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
"alcohol"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "al- 
cohol or  other  drugs.". 

(b)  Subeectlon  (cXl)  of  section  408  is 
amended  by  inserting  "and  drug"  immedi- 
ately after  "alcohol". 

(c)  Section  408(f)  of  tiUe  23,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (7)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
";  and";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(8)  for  the  creation  and  operation  of  re- 
habillUtion  and  treatment  programs  for 
those  arrested  and  convicted  of  driving 
while  under  the  influence  of  drugs.". 

MUtnCUM  IXOAL  DRIIIKIIIG  AGE 

Sk.  205.  (a)  Chapter  4  of  title  23,  United 
SUtes  Code,  as  amended  by  section  107  of 
this  Act.  is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 


"§  410.  Minimum  legal  drinking  age 

"(aKl)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall  make  grante  to 
those  SUtes  which  have  in  effect  a  law— 

"(A)  which  sets  the  minimum  legal  drink- 
ing age  for  persons  consuming  all  alcoholic 
beverages  in  such  SUte  at  21  years  of  age; 

"(B)  which  provides  that  any  person  who 
is  licensed  by  a  SUte,  or  any  employee  of 
any  such  person,  who  sells,  vends,  gives 
away  or  otherwise  supplies  any  alcoholic 
beverage  in  any  quantity  to  (1)  any  individ- 
ual under  21  years  of  age,  or  (11)  to  any 
person  who  is  or  appears  to  be  intoxicated, 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor;  and 

"(C)  which  provides  that  any  person  who 
procures,  sells,  gives  away  or  otherwise  sup- 
plies any  alcoholic  beverage  in  any  quantity 
to  (i)  any  individual  under  21  years  of  age, 
or  (11)  to  any  person  who  is  or  appears  to  be 
intoxicated,  shall  be  guUty  of  a  misdemean- 
or, except  that  this  subparagraph  shall  not 
apply  to  the  parent  or  guardian  of  any  such 
individual. 

"(2)  Such  a  law  shall  be  deemed  to  comply 
with  paragraph  (1)  (B)  and  (C)  of  this  sub- 
section although  it  provides  that  the  law 
does  not  apply  to  any  person  supplying  alco- 
holic beverages  for  medical  purposes  or  to 
any  physician  who  administers  alcoholic 
beverages  to  a  patient  for  purposes  of  medi- 
cal treatment. 

"(3)  Such  a  grant  may  be  used  only  by  a 
recipient  SUte  to  enforce  alcohol  traffic 
safety  programs. 

"(b)  No  SUte  may  receive  a  grant  under 
this  section  in  more  than  2  fiscal  years. 

"(c)  The  amount  of  a  grant  made  under 
this  section  for  any  fiscal  year  to  any  SUte 
which  is  ehgible  for  such  a  grant  under  sub- 
section (d)  of  this  section  shall  equal  10  per 
centum  of  the  amount  apportioned  to  such 
SUte  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1984  and 
1985  under  section  402  of  this  title.  Such  a 
grant  shall  be  in  addition  to  any  basic  or 
supplemental  grant  received  by  such  SUte 
under  section  408  of  this  title. 

"(d)  A  SUte  U  eligible  for  a  grant  under 
this  section  if — 

"(1)  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion, it  has  adopted  or  has  in  effect  a  law  or 
regulation  which  meets  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section;  or 

"(2)  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section,  the  SUte  adopts  or  puts  In  effect  a 


law  or  regulation  which  meeU  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

"(e)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  this  section,  out  of 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund,  $10,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1984, 
and  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1985.  All  provisions  of  chap- 
ter 1  of  this  title  that  are  appUcable  to  Fed- 
eral-aid primary  highway  funds,  other  than 
provtBions  relating  to  the  apportionment 
formula  and  provisions  limiting  the  expend- 
iture of  such  funds  to  Federal-aid  systems, 
shall  apply  to  the  funds  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  this  section,  except 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  incon- 
sistent with  this  section.  Sums  authorized 
by  this  subsection  shall  not  be  subject  to 
any  obligation  limiUtlon  for  SUte  and  com- 
munity highway  safety  programs.". 

(b)  The  analysis  for  chapter  4  of  title  23, 
United  SUtes  Code,  as  amended  by  section 
107   of  this  Act,   Is   further   amended   by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"410.  Minimum  Legal  Drinking  Age.". 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  TransporUtion  shall 
issue  and  publish  in  the  Federal  Register 
proposed  regulations  to  implement  section 
410  of  title  23.  United  SUtes  Code,  as  added 
by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  not  later 
than  July  1,  1983.  The  Secretary  shall  aUow 
public  comment  on  the  proposed  regulations 
to  encourage  maximum  citizen  participa- 
tion. The  final  regulations  shall  be  issued 
and  published  in  the  Federal  Register  not 
later  than  October  1.  1983.  Such  regulations 
shall  become  effective  on  the  date  on  which 
they  are  published  in  the  Federal  Register 


COMPUTERIZATIOIf  OF  THAFPIC  RECORD  STSTKMS 

Sk.  206.  (a)  Chapter  4  of  title  23,  United 
SUtes  Code,  as  amended  by  sections  107  and 
205  of  this  Act,  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"9  411.  Computcriiation  of  traffic  record  syrtems 
"(a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  make  grants  to 
those  SUtes  which  implement  accident  re- 
duction projects  through  use  of  computer- 
ized safety  recordkeeping  systems  designed 
to  produce  daU  regarding  accident  incidents 
or  potential  sites  for  accident  Incidents.  Any 
such  grant  may  only  be  used  by  a  recipient 
SUte  to  establish  and  maintain  computer- 
ized safety  recordkeeping  systems. 

"(b)  No  SUte  may  receive  a  grant  under 
this  section  In  more  than  three  fiscal  years. 
"(c)  The  amount  of  a  grant  made  under 
this  section  for  any  fiscal  year  to  any  SUte 
which  Is  eligible  for  such  a  grant  under  sub- 
section (d)  of  this  section  shall  equal  20  per 
centum  of  the  amount  apportioned  to  such 
SUte  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1984,  1985, 
and  1986  under  section  402  of  this  title. 

•(d)  A  SUte  is  eUgible  for  a  grant  under 
this  section  if—  ,   ^ 

"(1)  it  certifies  to  the  Secretary  that  it  has 
in  operation  a  computerized  traffic  safety 
recordkeeping  system  and  identifies  pro- 
posed means  of  upgrading  the  system;  or 

"(2)  it  provides  to  the  Secretary  a  plan  for 
esUbllshlng  and  maintaining  a  traffic  safety 
recordkeeping  system. 

"(e)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  this  section,  out  of  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund,  $20,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1984, 
$25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1985,  and  $30,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 1986.". 

(b)  The  analysis  for  chapter  4  of  title  23. 
United  SUtes  Code,  as  amended  by  sections 
107  and  205  of  this  Act,  is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing: 


"411.  Computerization  of  traffic  record  sys- 
tems." 
(c)  The  Secretary  of  TransporUtion  shall 
issue  and  publish  in  the  Federal  Register 
proposed  regulations  to  implement  section 
411  of  title  23.  United  SUtes  Code,  as  added 
by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  not  later 
than  September  1.  1983.  The  Secretary  shaU 
allow  public  comment  on  the  proposed  regu- 
lations to  encourage  maximum  citizen  par- 
ticipation. The  final  regulations  shall  be 
issued  and  published  in  the  Federal  Register 
not  later  than  March  1,  19*4.  Such  regula- 
tions shall  become  effective  on  the  date  «i 
which  they  are  published  in  the  Federal 
Register. 

OVERSIGHT 

Sk.  207.  The  appropriate  authorizing 
committees  of  Congress  shall  conduct  peri- 
odic oversight  hearings  on  the  ImplemenU- 
tion  and  effects  of  this  legislation,  not  less 
often  than  annually  for  the  first  3  years  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
TITLE  ni 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sk.  301.  This  tiUe  may  be  dted  as  the 
"Motor  Carrier  Safety  Act  of  1983". 

PURPOSES 

Sk.  302.  The  purposes  of  this  title  are  to 
promote  the  safe  operation  of  commercial 
motor  vehicles  in  or  affecting  IntersUte 
commerce,  to  minimize  dangers  to  the 
health  of  operators  of  commercial  motor  ve- 
hicles while  they  are  operating  such  vehi- 
cles, and  to  assure  Increased  compliance 
with  the  commercial  motor  vehicle  safety 
and  health  rules,  regulations,  standards, 
and  orders  Issued  pursuant  to  this  title. 


rnfOiNos 
Sk.  303.  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  it  is  in  the  public  interest  to  enhance 
commercial  motor  vehicle  safety  and  there- 
by to  reduce  highway  fatalities,  injuries, 
and  property  damage; 

(2)  improved  commercial  motor  vehicle 
safety  measures  and  strengthened  enforce- 
ment would  reduce  the  number  of  fatalities 
and  Injuries,  and  the  level  of  property 
damage  related  to  commercial  motor  vehicle 
operations;  • 

(3)  enhanced  protection  of  the  health  of 
commercial  motor  vehicle  operators  is  in 
the  public  interest;  and 

(4)  interested  SUte  governments  can  pro- 
vide valuable  assistance  to  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  in  assuring  that  commercial  motor 
vehicle  operations  are  conducted  safely  and  • 
healthfully. 

DEFllllllOKS 

Sk.  304.  For  purposes  of  this  title,  the 
term— 

(1)  "commerce"  means  trade,  traffic  or 
transporUtlon  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  SUtes  between  a  place  in  a  SUte 
and  a  place  ouUlde  of  such  SUte,  or  which 
affects  trade,  traffic,  or  transporUtlon  l)e- 
tween  a  place  in  a  SUte  and  a  place  outside 
of  such  SUte; 

(2)  "commercial  motor  vehicle"  means  any 
selfpropelled  or  towed  vehicle  used  on  the 
highways  in  commerce  principally  to  trans- 
port passengers  or  cargo— 

(A)  if  such  vehicle  has  a  gross  vehicle 
weight  rating  of  10,000  or  more  poimds; 

(B)  if  such  vehicle  Is  designed  to  transport 
more  than  10  passengers,  including  the 
driver;  or 

(C)  if  such  vehicle  Is  used  in  the  transpor- 
Utlon of  materials  found  by  the  Secretary 
to  be  hazardous  for  the  purposes  of  the 
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Hasantoiu  Materials  Transportation  Act.  aa 
amended  (49  X3JR.C.  1801  et  aeq.): 

(3)  "employee"  means— 

(A)  a  driver  of  a  commercial  motor  vehicle 
(ineludlnc  an  independent  contractor  while 
in  Um  ooune  of  personally  operating  a  com- 
mercial motor  vehicle); 

<B)  a  mechanic: 

(C)  a  freight  handler,  or 

(D)  any  individual  other  than  an  employ- 
er 

who  is  employed  by  a  commercial  motor  car- 
rier and  who  in  the  course  of  this  employ- 
ment directly  affects  commercial  motor  ve- 
hicle safety,  but  such  term  does  not  Include 
an  employee  of  the  United  States,  any 
State,  or  a  political  subdivision  of  a  SUte 
who  is  acting  within  the  course  of  such  em- 
ployment; 

(4)  "employer"  means  any  person  engaged 
In  a  business  affecting  commerce  who  owns 
or  leases  a  commercial  motor  vehicle  In  con- 
nection with  that  business,  or  assigns  em- 
ployees to  operate  it  in  commerce,  but  such 
term  does  not  include  the  United  States, 
any  State,  or  a  political  subdivision  of  a 
State; 

(5)  "person"  means  one  or  more  individ- 
uala.  partnershps,  associations,  corpora- 
tions, business  trusts,  or  any  other  orga- 
nlKd  group  of  individuals; 

(6)  "Seovtary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation:  and 

(7)  "SUte"  means  a  State  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. American  Samoa.  Guam,  or  the  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Northern  Marimmm 

DUTIKS 

8k.  305.  Each  employer  and  employee 
shaU  comply  with  the  safety  and  health 
rules,  regulations,  standards,  and  orders 
Issued  pursiumt  to  this  title  which  are  appli- 
cable to  his  own  actions  and  conduct. 

HSCUIATORT  AUTBOSITT  AMD  STAHHARDS 

Sic.  30«.  (a)  The  Secretary  shaU  esUblish 
and  revise  such  rules,  regulations,  stand- 
ards, and  orders  as  may  be  necessary  in 
order  to  further  the  purposes  of  this  title. 
The  Secretary  shall  where  practicable  con- 
sider costs  and  benefits  before  revising  ex- 
isting rules,  regulations,  standards,  or 
orders.  Such  rules,  regulations,  standards, 
and  orders  shall  be  directed  toward  assuring 
that— 

(1)  commercial  motor  vehicles  are  safely 
maintained,  equipped,  loaded,  and  operated; 

(2>  the  responsibilities  imposed  upon  driv- 
ers of  commercial  motor  vehicles  do  not 
Impair  a  driver's  ability  to  operate  safely; 

(3)  the  physical  condition  of  drivers  of 
commercial  motor  vehicles  is  adequate  to 
enable  them  to  drive  safely;  and 

(4)  the  operation  of  commercial  motor  ve- 
hicles does  not  create  deleterious  effects  on 
the  physical  condition  of  such  drivers. 

(bXl)  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate  any 
such  rule  or  regulation  within  a  period  of  1 
year  after  the  date  of  commencement  of 
any  proceeding  respecting  such  rule  or  regu- 
lation. If  the  Secretary  determines  that  any 
such  promulgation  will  not  be  completed 
within  such  time  period,  the  Secretary  shaU 
immediately  notify  the  Congress  and  shall 
furnish  the  reasons  for  the  delay,  informa- 
tion regarding  the  resources  assigned,  and 
the  projected  completion  date,  for  any  such 
proceeding.  If  such  rule  or  regulation  has 
not  been  promulgated  within  1  year  after 
the  date  of  commencement  of  any  proceed- 
ing with  respect  to  such  rule  or  regulation, 
the  Secretary  shall  supply  the  Congress 
with  current  data  regarding  the  information 


specified  in  the  preceding  sentence,  and 
shall  provide  the  Congress  with  such  infor- 
mation at  the  end  of  every  60-day  period 
thereafter  during  which  the  proceeding  re- 
mains incomplete. 

(3)  All  rules,  regulations,  standards,  and 
orders  issued  under  this  section  shall  be  pro- 
mulgated in  accordance  with  section  553  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code  (without  regard 
to  sections  556  and  557  of  such  title),  except 
that  the  time  periods  specified  in  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  shall  apply  to  such 
promulgation. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  waive  in  whole  or 
in  part  application  of  any  rule,  regulation, 
standard,  or  order  established  under  this 
section  with  respect  to  any  person  or  class 
of  persons  if  the  Secretary  determines  that 
such  waiver  is  in  the  public  interest  and  is 
consistent  with  the  safe  operation  of  com- 
mercial motor  vehicles.  Any  waiver  permit- 
ted under  this  subsection  shall  be  published 
in  the  Federal  Register,  together  with  the 
reasons  for  such  waiver.  Any  final  agency 
action  taken  under  this  section  Is  subject  to 
Judicial  review  as  provided  in  chapter  7  of 
UUe  5.  United  SUtes  Code. 

(dXl)  The  Secretary  and  the  Director  of 
the  National  Institute  for  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  shall,  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  undertake  a 
study  of  health  hazards  to  which  employees 
engaged  in  the  operation  of  commercial 
motor  vehicles  are  exposed,  and  shall  devel- 
op such  materials  and  information  as  are 
necessary  to  enable  such  employees  to  carry 
out  their  employment  in  a  place  and 
manner  free  from  recognized  hazards  that 
are  causing  or  are  likely  to  cause  death  or 
serious  physical  harm.  The  study  shaU  in- 
clude recommendations  regarding  the  most 
appropriate  method  for  regulating  and  pro- 
tecting the  health  of  operators  of  commer- 
cial motor  vehicles.  Such  study  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  within  1  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection,  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  out  of  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund  to  the  Secretary  for  fiscal  year 
1984  not  to  exceed  $1,500,000. 

(e)  The  Secretary,  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  for  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health,  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  co- 
ordinate their  activities  under  this  section 
to  ensure  adequate  protection  of  the  safety 
and  health  of  operators  of  commercial 
motor  vehicles.  Such  Secretaries  and  Direc- 
tors shall  attempt  to  minimize  paperwork 
burdens  to  assure  maximum  coordination, 
and  to  avoid  overlap  or  the  imposition  of 
undue  burdens  on  persons  subject  to  such 
rules,  regulations,  standards,  and  orders. 

OKNERAL  POWKRS 

Sac.  307.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  conduct, 
directly  or  Indirectly,  such  research,  devel- 
opment, demonstrations,  and  training  stctlvi- 
ties  as  the  Secretary  considers  appropriate 
to  develop  rules,  regulations,  standards,  and 
orders  authorized  to  be  promulgated  under 
section  306  of  this  title,  to  design  and  devel- 
op Improved  enforcement  procedures  and 
technologies,  and  to  familiarize  affected 
persons  with  such  rules,  regulations,  stand- 
ards, and  orders. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  Secretary's  func- 
tions under  this  title,  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  perform  such  acts  (including 
conducting  investigations  and  inspections; 
compiling  statistics;  maldng  reports;  issuing 
subpenas;  requiring  production  of  docu- 
ments, records,  and  property;  taking  deposi- 
tions: holding  hearings;  prescribing  record- 
keeping and  reporting  requirements;  and 


carrying  out  and  contracting  for  such  re- 
search, development,  testing,  evaluation, 
and  training)  as  the  Secretary  determines 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  or  rules,  regulations,  standards,  or 
orders  issued  pursuant  to  section  402  of  the 
Surface  Transportation  Assistance  Act  of 
1982  (49  U.S.C.  2302),  the  Secretary  may 
delegate  to  a  State  such  functions  respect- 
ing the  enforcement  (including  investiga- 
tions) of  the  provisions  of  this  title  or  rules, 
regulations,  standards,  or  orders  issued  pur- 
suant thereto  as  the  Secretary  determines 
appropriate  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title. 

Ill  sracnoNs  ams  WARSAirrs 
Sec.  308.  (a)(1)  To  carry  out  the  Secre- 
tary's responsibilities  under  this  title, 
agents  of  the  Secretary  are  authorized  to 
enter  upon,  inspect,  and  examine  faculties, 
equipment,  operations,  and  pertinent 
records  without  advance  notice,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  subsection.  Any  such  agent  of  the  Sec- 
retary shall  display  proper  credentials  when 
requested  and  may  consult  with  employers 
and  employees  and  their  duly  authorized 
representatives,  and  shall  offer  them  a  right 
of  accompaniment. 

(2)(A)  A  warrant  under  this  paragraph 
shall  be  required  for  any  entry  or  adminis- 
trative inspection  (including  impoundment 
of  motor  vehicles  or  motor  vehicle  equip- 
ment) authorized  by  this  section,  except  if 
such  entry  or  inspection  Is— 

(i)  with  the  consent  of  the  employer  or 
agent  of  the  employer  in  charge  of  the  busi- 
ness, establishment,  or  premises; 

(11)  in  situations  involving  inspection  of 
motor  vehicles  where  there  is  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  that  the  mobility  of  the 
motor  vehicle  makes  it  Impractical  to  obtain 
a  warrant; 

(ill)  in  any  other  exceptional  or  emergen- 
cy circumstance  where  time  or  opportunity 
to  apply  for  a  warrant  is  lacking; 

(iv)  for  access  to  and  examination  of 
books,  records,  and  any  other  documentary 
evidence  which  can  be  easily  altered,  manu- 
factured, or  falsified;  and 

(V)  in  any  other  situations  where  a  war- 
rant is  not  constitutionally  required. 

(B)  Issuance  and  execution  of  administra- 
tive inspection  warrants  shall  be  as  follows: 
(i)  Any  Judge  of  the  United  States  or  of  a 
State  court  of  record,  or  any  United  States 
magistrate,  may,  within  his  territorial  Juris- 
diction, and  upon  proper  oath  or  affirma- 
tion showing  probable  cause,  issue  warrants 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  administra- 
tive inspections  authorized  by  this  section 
and  of  Impoundment  of  motor  vehicles  or 
motor  vehicle  equipment  appropriate  to 
such  inspections.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term  "probable  cause"  means  a 
valid  public  interest  in  the  effective  enforce- 
ment of  this  title,  or  rules,  regulations, 
standards,  or  orders  issued  thereunder,  suf- 
ficient to  Justify  administrative  inspections 
of  the  area,  establishment,  premises, 
records,  or  motor  vehicles,  or  contents 
thereof,  in  the  circumstances  specified  in 
the  application  for  the  warrant. 

(11)  A  warrant  shall  be  issued  only  upon  an 
affidavit  of  an  officer,  or  representative  of 
the  Secretary  having  knowledge  of  the  facts 
alleged,  sworn  to  before  the  Judge  or  magis- 
trate and  establishing  the  grounds  for  issu- 
ing the  warrant.  If  the  Judge  or  magistrate 
is  satisfied  that  grounds  for  the  application 
exist  or  that  there  is  a  reasonable  basis  for 
believing  they  exist,  he  shall  issue  a  warrant 
identifying  the  area,  establishment,  prem- 
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ises,  or  motor  vehicle  to  be  inspected,  the 
purpose  of  such  inspection,  and,  where  ap- 
propriate, the  type  of  property  to  be  in- 
spected, if  any.  The  warrant  shall— 

(I)  identify  the  items  or  type  of  property 
to  be  impounded,  if  any; 

(II)  be  directed  to  a  person  authorized 
under  this  section  to  execute  it; 

(III)  state  the  grounds  for  its  issuance  and 
the  name  of  the  person  or  persons  whose  af- 
fidavit has  been  taken  in  support  thereof; 

(IV)  command  the  person  to  whom  it  is  di- 
rected to  inspect  the  area,  establishment, 
premises,  records,  or  motor  vehicle  identi- 
fied for  the  purpose  specified,  and  where  ap- 
propriate, shall  direct  the  impoundment  of 
the  property  specified; 

(V)  direct  that  it  be  served  during  the 
houra  specified  in  it;  and 

(VI)  designate  the  Judge  or  magistrate  to 
whom  it  shall  be  returned. 

(ill)  A  warrant  issued  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion must  be  execute  and  returned  within  10 
days  of  its  date  unless,  upon  a  showing  by 
the  Secretary  of  a  need  therefor,  the  Judge 
or  magistrate  allows  additional  time  in  the 
warrant.  If  property  is  impounded  pursuant 
to  a  warrant,  the  person  executing  the  war- 
rant shall  give  the  person  from  whom  or 
from  whose  premises  the  property  was 
taken  a  copy  of  the  warrant  and  a  receipt 
for  the  property  taken  or  shall  leave  the 
copy  and  receipt  at  the  place  from  which 
the  property  was  taken.  The  return  of  the 
warrant  shall  be  made  promptly  and  shall 
be  accompanied  by  a  written  inventory  of 
any  property  taken.  The  inventory  shall  be 
made  in  the  presence  of  the  person  execut- 
ing the  warrant  and  of  the  person  from 
whose  possession  or  premises  the  property 
was  taken,  if  they  are  present,  or  in  the 
presence  of  at  least  one  credible  person 
other  than  the  person  mailing  such  invento- 
ry, and  shall  be  verified  by  the  person  exe- 
cuting the  warrant.  The  Judge  or  magis- 
trate, upon  request,  shall  deliver  a  copy  of 
the  inventory  to  the  person  from  whom  or 
from  whose  premises  the  property  was 
taken  and  the  applicant  for  the  warrant. 

(iv)  The  Judge  or  magistrate  who  has 
issued  a  warrant  under  this  section  shall 
attach  to  the  warrant  a  copy  of  the  return 
and  all  papers  filed  the  connection  there- 
with and  shall  file  them  with  the  clerk  of 
the  district  court  of  the  United  States  for 
the  Judicial  district  in  which  the  inspection 
was  made. 

DUTY  TO  IHVISTIGATE  COMPLAIHTS; 
PROnCTION  OP  COMPLAINAMTS 

Sbc.  309.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  timely  in- 
vestigate any  nonfrivolous  written  com- 
plaint alleging  that  a  material  violation  of 
any  rule,  regulation,  standard,  or  order 
issued  under  this  title  is  occurring  or  has  oc- 
curred within  the  preceding  60  days.  The 
complainant  shall  be  timely  notified  of  find- 
ings resulting  from  such  investigation.  The 
Secretary  shall  not  be  required  to  conduct 
separate  Investigations  of  duplicative  com- 
plaints. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 552  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  the 
Secretary  shall  not  disclose  the  identity  of 
complainants  unless  it  is  determined  that 
such  disclosure  is  necessary  to  prosecute  a 
violation.  If  disclosure  becomes  necessary, 
the  Secretary  shall  take  every  practical 
measure  within  his  authority  to  assure  that 
the  complainant  is  not  subject  to  harass- 
ment, intimidation,  disciplinary  action,  dis- 
crimination, or  financial  loss  as  a  result  of 
such  disclosure. 


PEHALTIXS 

Sac.  310.  (a)  If  the  Secretary  finds  that  a 
violation  of  sections  305  through  313  of  this 
title  has  occurred,  the  Secretary  shaU  issue 
a  written  notice  to  the  violator.  Such  notice 
shall  describe  with  reasonable  particularity 
the  nature  of  the  violation  found  and  the 
provision  which  has  been  violated.  The 
notice  shall  fix  a  reasonable  time  for  abate- 
ment of  the  violation,  specify  the  appropri- 
ate clvU  penalty,  if  any,  and  specify  the  ac- 
tions which  the  Secretary  proposes  to  be 
taken  in  order  to  avoid  subsequent  similar 
violations.  The  notice  shall  indicate  that  the 
violator  may,  within  15  days  of  service, 
notify  the  Secretary  of  his  intention  to  con- 
test the  matter.  In  the  event  of  a  contested 
notice,  the  Secretary  shall  afford  such  viola- 
tor an  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  pursuant 
to  section  554  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
following  which  the  Secretary  shall  issue  an 
order  affirming,  modifying,  or  vacating  the 
notice  of  violation. 

(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
subsection,  any  ijerson  who  is  determined  by 
the  Secretary  to  have  committed  an  act 
which  is  a  violation  of  recordkeeping  re- 
quirements issued  by  the  Secretary  pursu- 
ant to  this  title  shall  be  liable  to  the  United 
States  for  a  civil  penalty  not  to  exceed  $500 
for  each  offense.  Each  day  of  a  violation 
sliall  constitute  a  separate  offense,  except 
that  the  total  of  all  civil  penalties  assessed 
against  any  violator  for  all  offenses  relating 
to  any  single  recordkeeping  violation  shall 
not  exceed  $10,000.  If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  a  substantial  health  or  safety 
violation  exists  or  has  occurred  which  could 
reasonably  lead  to,  or  has  resulted  in,  seri- 
ous personal  injury  or  death,  he  may  assess 
a  civil  penalty  not  to  exceed  $10,000  for 
each  offense:  Provided,  however.  That 
except  for  recordkeeping  violations,  no  civil 
penalty  provided  under  this  title  shall  be  as- 
sessed against  an  employee  for  violations  of 
this  title  unless  the  employee  is  an  operator 
of  a  commercial  motor  vehicle  and  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  such  employee's  ac- 
tions constituted  gross  negligence  or  reck- 
less disregard  for  safety,  in  which  case  such 
employee  shall  be  liable  for  a  civil  penalty 
not  to  exceed  $1,000.  The  amount  of  any 
civil  penalty,  and  a  reasonable  time  for 
abatement  of  the  violation,  shall  by  written 
order  be  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
taking  into  account  the  nature,  circum- 
stances, extent,  and  gravity  of  the  violation 
committed  and,  with  respect  to  the  viola- 
tion, the  degree  of  culpability,  history  of 
prior  offenses,  ability  to  pay,  effect  on  abili- 
ty to  continue  to  do  business,  and  such 
other  matters  as  Justice  and  public  safety 
may  require.  In  each  case,  the  assessment 
shall  be  calculated  to  induce  further  compli- 
ance. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  require  any  viola- 
tor served  with  a  notice  of  violation  to  post 
a  copy  of  such  notice  or  statement  thereof 
in  such  place  or  places  and  for  such  dura- 
tion as  the  Secretary  may  determine  appro- 
priate to  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  this  title. 

(d)  If,  upon  inspection  or  investigation, 
the  Secretary  determines  that  a  violation, 
or  combination  of  violations,  poses  an  immi- 
nent hazard  to  safety,  the  Secretary  shaU 
order  a  vehicle  or  employee  operating  such 
vehicle  out  of  service,  or  order  an  employer 
to  cease  all  or  part  of  his  commercial  motor 
vehicle  operations.  In  making  any  such 
order,  the  Secretary  shall  impose  no  restric- 
tion on  any  employee  or  employer  beyond 
that  required  to  abate  the  hazard.  Subse- 
quent to  the  issuance  of  such  order,  oppor- 
tunity for  review  shall  be  provided  in  ac- 


cordance with  section  554  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  except  that  such  review  shall 
occur  not  later  than  10  days  following  issu- 
ance of  such  order. 

(e)  Any  person  other  than  an  employee 
who  Vuiowlngly  and  willfully  violates  any 
provision  of  this  title  or  who  Itnowingly  and 
willfully  makes  any  false  statement  or  rep- 
resentation required  under  this  title  shall, 
upon  conviction,  be  subject  for  each  offense 
for  a  fine  not  to  exceed  $25,000  or  imprison- 
ment for  a  term  not  to  exceed  1  year,  or 
both,  except  that,  if  such  violator  is  an  em- 
ployee, he  shall  only  t>e  subject  to  penalty 
if,  while  operating  a  commercial  motor  vehi- 
cle, his  activities  have  led  or  could  have  led 
to  death  or  serious  Injury,  in  which  case  he 
shall  be  liable,  upon  conviction,  for  a  fine 
not  to  exceed  $2,500. 

(f)  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate  regula- 
tions establishing  penalty  schedules  de- 
signed to  induce  timely  compliance  for  per- 
sons failing  to  comply  promptly  with  the  re- 
quirements set  forth  in  notices  and  orders. 

(g)  Any  aggrieved  person  who.  after  a 
hearing,  is  adversely  affected  by  a  final 
order  issued  under  this  section  may,  within 
30  days,  petition  for  review  of  the  order  in 
the  United  States  court  of  appeals  in  the 
circuit  wherein  the  violation  is  alleged  to 
have  occurred  or  where  he  hte  his  principal 
place  of  business  or  residence,  or  in  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Circuit.  Review  of  the 
order  shall  be  based  on  a  determination  of 
whether  the  Secretary's  findings  and  con- 
clusions were  supported  by  substantial  evi- 
dence, or  were  otherwise  not  in  accordance 
with  law.  No  objection  that  has  not  been 
urged  before  the  Secretary  shall  be  consid- 
ered by  the  court,  unless  reasonable  grounds 
existed  for  failure  or  neglect  to  do  so.  The 
commencement  of  proceedings  under  this 
subsection  shall  not,  unless  ordered  by  the 
court,  operate  as  a  stay  of  the  order  of  the 
Secretary. 

(h)  The  Secretary  may  obtain  enforce- 
ment, including  injunctive  relief,  of  any 
penalties  or  orders  issued  under  this  section 
by  applying  to  the  United  States  district 
court  for  the  district  where  the  violation  oc- 
curred or  where  the  cited  party  has  his  prin- 
cipal place  of  business  or  residence.  In  addi- 
tion to  granting  enforcement,  the  district 
court  may  assess  an  appropriate  penalty  for 
noncompliance  and  award  such  further 
relief  as  Justice  and  public  safety  may  re- 
quire. 

(1)  All  penalties  and  fines  imposed  under 
this  section  shall  be  deposited  into  the 
Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

(J)  In  any  action  brought  under  this  sec- 
tion, subpenas  for  witnesses  who  are  re- 
quired to  attend  a  United  States  district 
court  may  run  into  any  other  district. 

(k)  In  any  proceeding  for  criminal  con- 
tempt for  violation  of  an  injunction  or  re- 
straining order  issued  under  this  section, 
trial  shall  be  by  the  court,  or,  upon  demand 
of  the  accused,  by  a  Jury,  conducted  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  rule  42(b)  of 
the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure. 

REPRESEIfTATION  BKFORK  THE  COURTS 

Sec.  311.  Except  as  provided  in  section 
518(a)  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  relat- 
ing to  litigation  before  the  Supreme  C^ourt, 
the  General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  may  appear  for  and  repre- 
sent the  Secretary  in  all  proceedings  and  in 
any  civil  litigation  brought  under  this  title. 
Prior  to  making  any  such  appearance  and 
representation,  the  General  Counsel  of  the 
E>epartment  of  Transportation  shall  consult 
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with  and  inform  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  of  his  activities  pursuant 
to  this  section. 

STATZ  RKGULATIORS 

Sic.  313.  (a)  Except  as  may  otherwise  be 
provided  in  this  Act  or  any  other  law,  any 
State  agency  may  adopt  additional  or  more 
stringent  safety  rules,  regulations,  stand- 
ards, or  orders  for  commercial  motor  vehicle 
safety  if  such  rules,  regulations,  standards. 
or  orders  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  Fed- 
eral rules.  regulatlcHis,  standards,  and  orders 
issued  under  this  title. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  tiUe  shall  affect  exist- 
ing hour-of-service  regxilations  of  any  State 
applying  to  commercial  motor  vehicle  oper- 
ations occurring  wholly  within  that  State, 
unless  the  Secretary  affirmatively  finds 
upon  review  of  a  State's  hours-of-service 
regulations  that  such  regulations— 

(1)  materially  diminish  commercial  motor 
vehicle  safety  or  the  health  and  safety  of 
employees: 

(2)  are  not  required  by  compelling  local 
conditions;  or 

(3)  unduly  burden  interstate  commerce. 

If  the  Secretary  makes  such  an  affirmative 
determination,  the  Secretary  may  require 
such  State  to  adopt  Federal  hours-of-service 
regulations. 

AHKUAL  mSFlCTIOH 

Sec.  313.  (a)  E^h  commercial  motor  vehi- 
cle shall  be  required  to  submit  to  and  pass 
an  annual  Inspection  of  all  safety  equip- 
ment required  under  part  393  of  subchapter 
B  of  chapter  3  of  title  49,  United  States 
Code. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall,  by  rule,  establish 
Federal  standards  to  be  met  by  required 
equipment  on  commercial  motor  vehicles. 
The  Secretary  shall  also  establish— 

(Da  procedure  for  State  implementation 
of  the  inspection  requirement: 

(2)  an  appropriate  fee  to  be  charged  for 
the  inspection  of  each  vehicle; 

(3)  a  mechanism  by  which  the  fees  collect- 
ed would  be  utilized  by  State  authorities  to 
fund  the  required  inspections;  and 

(4)  a  reporting  requirement  specifying  in- 
spection information  to  be  furnished  to  the 
Secretary  on  an  annual  basis. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  initiate  the  rule- 
making required  under  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  not  later  than  September  30,  1983. 
The  final  regulations  shall  be  issued  and 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  before 
September  30,  1984.  These  regulations  shall 
become  effective  on  the  date  on  which  they 
are  published  in  the  Federal  Register. 

CXRTinCATION  OF  SAFKTT  mmSS 

Sic.  314.  (a)  The  Secretary  and  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  shall  jointly 
establish  a  procedure  to  determine  the 
safety  fitness  of  persons  seelUng  new  or  ad- 
ditional operating  authority  as  motor  carri- 
ers of  property  or  passengers  under  sections 
10922  and  10923  of  tiUe  49,  United  SUtes 
Code.  Such  a  procedure  shall  include— 

(1)  specific  requirements  to  be  met  by 
such  persons  to  prove  safety  fitness; 

(2)  a  means  of  determining  whether  such 
persons  meet  the  safety  fitness  require- 
ments specified  under  paragraph  ( 1 );  and 

(3)  specific  time  deadlines  for  action  by 
the  Department  of  Transportation  and  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  making 
safety  fitness  determinations. 

(b)  Not  later  than  July  1.  1984.  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion shall  submit  to  Congress  a  copy  of  the 
procedure  established  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section. 
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Sbc.  315.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  under- 
take a  comprehensive  study  of  safety  char- 
acteristics of  heavy  trucks  and  the  unique 
problems  related  to  heavy  trucks.  Such 
study  shall  Include  an  examination  of  the 
handling,  stability,  and  crashworthiness  of 
heavy  trucks. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated not  to  exceed  $1,200,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1984,  and  not  to 
exceed  $1,400,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  198S,  to  conduct  the  research 
required  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

ovrasiGHT 

Sk.  316.  The  appropriate  authorizing 
Committees  of  the  Congress  shall  conduct 
periodic  oversight  hearings  on  the  effects  of 
this  title  no  less  often  than  annually  for  the 
first  3  years  following  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  to  ensure  that  this  title  is  being 
implemented  according  to  congressional 
intent  and  the  purposes  of  this  title. 
TITLE  IV 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  401.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Hazardous  Materials  Transportation  Act 
Amendments  of  1983". 

PUKPOSES 

Sec.  402.  The  purposes  of  this  title  are 
to— 

(1)  promote  the  public  safety  by  providing 
for  increased  coordination  among  the  vari- 
ous levels  of  government  and  greater  con- 
sistency among  Federal,  State  and  local 
rules  and  regulations; 

(2)  encourage  and  assist  State  and  local 
governments  to  play  a  major  role  tn  the  pre- 
vention of  hazardous  materials  transporta- 
tion incidents  by  delegating  the  enforce- 
ment of  certain  Federal  regulations;  and 

(3)  provide  for  greater  assistance  to  State 
and  local  governments  in  responding  to  such 
incidents  through  coordinated  and  well- 
planned  advice  and  assistance  at  the  time  of 
the  incident,  training  and  technical  assist- 
ance programs,  and  planning  grants  to  en- 
courage the  adoption  of  coordinated  inci- 
dent resiMnse  programs. 

PIIIDIlfCS 

Sec.  403.  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  transportation  of  hazardous  mate- 
rials can  create  severe  hazards  to  the  public 
safety; 

(2)  such  transportation  is  nonetheless  es- 
sential to  commerce; 

(3)  in  the  interest  of  uniformity,  the  Haz- 
ardous Materials  Transportation  Act  (49 
U.S.C.  1801  et  seq.)  provides  for  the  preemp- 
tion of  State  and  local  governmental  regula- 
tion of  hazardous  materials  transportation 
to  the  extent  that  It  is  not  consistent  with 
Federal  requirements  and  regulations; 

(4)  despite  this  preemption,  when  serious 
hazardous  materials  incidents  occur.  State 
and  local  governments  necessarily  have  the 
primary  responsibility  for  emergency  re- 
sponse; and 

(5)  increased  coordination  and  greater 
consistency  between  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  and  State  and  local  governments 
would  assist  in  the  prevention  of  hazardous 
materials  transportation  incidents  and  in 
the  overall  ability  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  respond  to  such  incidents. 

DEnirrnoM 
Sec.  404.  Section  103  of  the  Hazardous 
Materials   Transportation   Act   (49    U.S.C. 
1802)   is  amended  by  redesignating   para- 
graphs (3),  (4),  (5),  (6),  and  (7),  and  aU  refer- 


ences thereto,  as  paragraphs  (4),  (5).  (6).  (7). 
and  (8),  respectively,  and  by  inserting  the 
following  new  paragraph  immediately  after 
paragraph  (2): 

"(3)  incident'  means  any  event  occurring 
in  the  transportation  of  hazardous  materi- 
als or  a  tranqTortation-related  function  such 
as  loading,  unloading,  packaging  or  stowage 
which  has  led,  or  poses  an  imminent  threat 
of  leading,  to  a  release  of  hazardous  materi- 
als which  could  result  in  a  serious  risk  to 
health,  safety,  or  property;". 

PREVENTION  OP  AND  RESPONSE  TO  HAZAROOOS 
MATERIALS  INCIDENTS 

Sec.  405.  The  Hazardous  Materials  Trans- 
portation Act  (49  U.S.C.  1801  et  seq.)  is 
amended  by  inserting  "Subtitle  A"  immedi- 
ately after  "TITLE  I— HAZARDOUS  MA- 
TERIALS", and  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following: 

"SttbtitleB 

"federal  trainiho  programs  for  incident 
prevention  and  response 

"Sec.  120.  (a)  Evaluation.- (I)  The  Secre- 
tary and  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Emer- 
gency Management  Agency,  in  coordination 
with  other  agencies  with  responsibilities  re- 
lating to  hazardous  materials  transporta- 
tion, shall  evaluate— 

"(A)  programs  conducted  by  Federal, 
State,  and  local  agencies  and  private  organi- 
zations which  provide  training  to  shippers, 
carriers,  inspectors,  and  enforcement  per- 
sonnel involved  in  the  transportation  of 
hazardous  materials  with  respect  to  compli- 
ance with  and  enforcement  of  rules,  regula- 
tions, standards,  and  orders  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary  under  the  authority  of  this 
title;  and 

"(B)  programs  conducted  by  Federal. 
State,  and  local  agencies  and  private  organi- 
zations which  provide  training  to  agencies 
or  organizations  responsible  for  responding 
to  incidents  involving  hazardous  materials 
transportation. 

"(2)  Not  later  than  5  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  Director  shall  submit  an  inter- 
im repori  to  the  Congress  on  the  results  of 
such  evaluation.  Not  later  than  10  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section, 
the  Secretary  and  the  Director  shall  com- 
plete such  evaluation  and  submit  the  results 
of  such  evaluation  to  the  Congress. 

"(b)  Training  Programs.— If,  as  a  result  of 
the  evaluation  conducted  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  and 
the  Director  determine  that  existing  train- 
ing programs  for  the  transportation  of  haz- 
ardous materials  are  inadequate  or  that 
there  is  needless  duplication  among  such 
programs,  the  Secretary  and  the  Director 
may  develop  appropriate  training  programs 
and  make  recommendations  as  to  methods 
to  Improve  existing  programs.  The  Secre- 
tary and  the  Director  shall,  upon  request, 
provide  to  State  and  local  agencies  and  pri- 
vate organizations  a  description  of  training 
programs  and  such  other  assistance  as  is  ap- 
propriate to  assist  such  agencies  and  organi- 
zations in  fulfilling  their  hazardous  materi- 
als and  incident  response  training  needs. 

"(c)  Information  Dissemination.— The 
Secretary  or  the  Director,  as  they  consider 
appropriate,  shall  maintain  an  information 
dissemination  service,  which  shall  provide 
instructional  materials  in  the  training, 
skills,  and  luiowledge  necessary  to  assist 
Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies  and  pri- 
vate organizations  in  training  personnel  in 
safe  and  proper  methods  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  hazardous  materials  and  for  respond- 


ing to  incidents.  Such  information  service 
shall  Identify  specific  elements  with  respect 
to  training,  equipment,  and  methodologies 
neceanry  and  useful  in  preventing  inci- 
dents, and  in  responding  to  Incidents  when 
they  occur.  In  addition,  training  programs 
shall  be  identified  which  are  determined, 
through  the  evaluation  required  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  to  be  useful  for 
training  shippers,  carriers,  inspectors,  or  en- 
forcement personnel  with  respect  to  basard- 
ous  materials  transportation  safety  and  for 
training  response  personnel.  The  Secretary 
and  the  Director  may  take  all  necessary 
measures  to  improve  the  coordination  and 
effectiveness  of  all  such  Federal,  State, 
local,  and  private  training  programs. 

"(d)  Traixing  Centers.— As  part  of  the 
effort  to  improve  the  coordination  of  Inci- 
dent prevention  training  programs,  the  Sec- 
retary, to  the  extent  practicable,  shall  es- 
tablish or  encourage  the  establishment  of 
regional  training  centers. 

"state  regulation  grants  to  states 
"Sec.  121.  (a)  Grants.— Under  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  this  section,  and  subject 
to  the  availability  of  funds,  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  make  grants  to  States  for  the 
development  and  implementation  of  pro- 
grams for  the  enforcement  of  Federal  rules, 
regulations,  standards,  and  orders  applica- 
ble to  hazardous  materials  transportation 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  title  and 
consistent  State  rules,  regulations,  stand- 
sirds,  and  orders. 

"(b)  State  Plan.— <1)  The  Secretary  shall, 
after  notice  and  opportunity  for  comment 
by  interested  parties,  formulate  procedures 
for  any  State  to  submit  a  plan  whereby  the 
State  agrees  to  adopt,  and  to  assume  respon- 
sibility for  enforcing,  rules,  regulations, 
standards,  and  orders  issued  under  this  title 
and  consistent  State  rules,  regulations, 
standards,  and  orders.  Such  plan  shall  be 
approved  by  the  Secretary  if  the  Secretary 
determines  that  the  plan  promotes  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  title,  and  the  plan— 

"(A)  designates  the  State  agency  or  agen- 
cies responsible  for  administering  the  plan 
throughout  the  State; 

"(B)  contains  satisfactory  assurances  that 
such  agency  has  or  is  taking  steps  pursuant 
to  State  law  to  have  the  legal  authority,  re- 
sources, and  qualified  personnel  necessary 
for  the  enforcement  of  such  rules,  regula- 
tions, standards,  and  orders; 

"(C)  gives  satisfactory  assurances  that 
such  State  will  devote  adequate  funds  to  the 
administration  of  such  plan  and  enforce- 
ment of  such  rules,  regulations,  standards, 
and  orders; 

"(D)  provides  a  right  of  entry  and  inspec- 
tion sufficient  to  enforce  the  provisions  of 
this  title;  and 

"(E)  provides  that  such  State  agency  will 
adopt  such  uniform  reporting  requirements 
and  use  such  uniform  forms  for  recordkeep- 
ing, inspections,  and  investigations  as  may 
be  established  and  required  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

"(2)  If  a  plan  submitted  under  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  is  rejected,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  provide  the  State  with  a  written 
explanation  of  the  Secretary's  action,  and 
shall  permit  the  State  to  modify  and  resub- 
mit its  proposed  plan  for  approval,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  procedures  formulated 
pursuant  to  such  paragraph. 

"(c)  WrrHDRAWAL  OF  APPROVAL.— The  Sec- 
retary shall,  on  the  basis  of  reports  submit- 
ted by  the  State  agency,  and  on  his  own  in- 
spections, make  a  continuing  evaluation  of 
the  manner  in  which  each  State  with  a  plan 
approved  under  this  section  is  carrying  out 


such  plan.  Whenever  the  Secretary  finds, 
after  affording  notice  and  opportunity  for 
comment,  that  a  State  plan  previously  ap- 
proved is  not  being  followed  or  that  it  has 
become  Inadequate  to  assure  the  enforce- 
ment of  rules,  regulations,  standards,  or 
ordera  issued  under  this  title,  the  Secretary 
shall  notify  the  State  of  withdrawal  of  ap- 
proval of  such  plan.  Upon  receipt  of  such 
notice,  such  plan  shall  cease  to  be  in  effect. 
Any  State  aggrieved  by  a  determination  of 
the  Secretary  under  this  subaection  may 
seek  Judicial  review  pursuant  to  chapter  7  of 
title  S.  United  States  Code.  The  State  may, 
however,  retain  Jurisdiction  in  any  case  com- 
menced before  the  withdrawal  of  the  plan 
whenever  the  issues  involved  do  not  directly 
relate  to  the  reasons  for  the  withdrawal  of 
approval  of  the  plan. 

"(d)  RExminuKMon.— By  grants  author- 
ized under  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
reimburse  any  State  in  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  50  percent  of  the  costs  incurred  by 
that  State  in  that  fiscal  year  in  the  develop- 
ment and  Implementation  of  programs  to 
enforce  hazardous  materials  transportation 
rules,  regulations,  standards,  and  orders 
issued  under  this  title  siid  consistent  State 
rules,  regulations,  standards,  and  orders. 
The  Secretary  may  allocate  amounts  appro- 
priated for  grants  to  support  such  programs 
among  the  States  whose  applications  for 
grants  have  been  approved  pursuant  to  such 
criteria  as  may  be  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

"Sec.  122.  (a)  AtrrHORmr.- (1)  The  Secre- 
tary may,  in  consultation  with  State,  local, 
and  regional  governments  and  with  appro- 
priate Federal  agencies,  and  as  required  to 
protect  the  safety  of  the  American  public, 
establish— 

"(A)  regulations  with  respect  to  the  rout- 
ing of  hazardous  materials  being  transport- 
ed in  interstate  commerce;  and 

"(B)  a  prenotlflcation  system  which  would 
inform  State  or  local  governments  in  ad- 
vance of  the  timing,  nature,  and  routing  of 
hazardous  materials  shipments  through 
their  jurisdictions. 

"(2)  If  the  Secretary  issues  regulations 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, such  regulations  shall  provide  for  the 
participation  by  State,  local,  and  regional 
governments  in  selecting  preferred  routes 
and  modes  of  transportation  of  hazardous 
materials  within  their  respective  jurisdic- 
tons. 

"(3)  In  determining  whether  to  promul- 
gate regiilations  under  this  subsection,  the 
Secretary  shall  consider— 

"(A)  whether  any  mode  represents  an  un- 
acceptable level  of  risk  to  safety  with  re- 
spect to  the  transportation  of  hazardous 
materials; 

"(B)  various  factors  affecting  the  safety  of 
any  given  route,  including  population  densi- 
ty, design  characteristics  of  the  route,  and 
adjacent  land  uses; 

"(C)  the  implementation  of  additional 
protective  measures  whenever  hazardous 
materials  are  transported  through  areas  of 
particularly  high  risk; 

"(D)  the  social,  economic,  and  commercial 
impacts  of  routing  restrictions; 

"(E)  the  relative  hazard  potential  of  spe- 
cific hazardous  materials  as  a  factor  deter- 
mining the  need  for  selective  routing;  and 

"(F)  the  feasibility,  cost,  and  desirability 
of  establishing,  and  the  problems  of  imple- 
menting, a  prenotlflcation  system. 

"(b)  Consultation.— In  establishing  regu- 
lations under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
the  Secretary  shall  seek  the  advice  of  vari- 
ous groups  interested  in  the  safety  of  the 


transportation  of  hazardous  materials,  in- 
cluding shippers,  carriers,  and  users  of  haz- 
ardous materials  and  bulk  paduge  or  con- 
tainer manufacturers;  organizations  which 
represent  employees  engaged  in  the  trans- 
portation of  hazardous  materials;  citizens' 
and  environmental  groups;  and  private  orga- 
nizations concerned  with  transportation 
safety  or  the  provision  of  emergency  serv- 
ices in  response  to  a  major  accident  involv- 
ing the  transportation  of  hazardous  materi- 
als. 

"emergbhct  response  planning  grants 
Sec.  123.  (a)  Planning  Grants.- In  order     . 
to  promote  the  development  of  coordinated 
and  effective  emergency  response  programs 
for  incidents  at  the  State  and  local  levels,     ■ 
the    Director   of    the    Federal    Emergency 
Management  Agency  may,  taking  into  ac- 
count consistency  with  the  national  contin- 
gency plan  (as  revised  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Comprehensive  Environmental 
Response,  Compensation,  and  Liability  Act 
of  1980  (42  U.S.C.  0601  et  seq.),  make  emer- 
gency response  planning  grants  to  units  of 
State,  regional,  and  local  governments.  Such 
grants  shall  be  used,  among  other  things,     * 
to- 

"(1)  assess  the  present  response  capabili- 
ties of  each  emergency  response  agency 
within  the  scope  of  the  study  area  in  terms 
of  the  adequacy  of  trained  personnel,  equip- 
ment, and  information  systems  and  to  deter- 
mine the  most  cost-effective  means  for  up- 
grading such  capabilities; 

"(2)  determine  at  what  point  and  to  what 
extent  each  such  agency  will  become  in- 
volved in  the  response  to  a  given  incident; 

"(3)  determine  which  of  such  agencies  will 
be  the  lead  agency  for  responding  to  a  given 
type  of  incident  at  any  given  location; 

"(4)  define  the  role  of  each  such  agency  in 
responding  to  any  incident;  and 

"(5)  establish  a  communications  network 
that  wUl  permit  onsite  interagency  commu- 
nications as  well  as  operational  and  com- 
mand communications. 

"(b)  Rules  and  Regulations.— The  Direc- 
tor shall,  within  12  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  section,  establish  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  the  Director  consid- 
ers necessary  for  the  administration  of 
emergency  resix>nse  planning  grants  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  Any 
such  regulations  shall  provide  that— 

"(1)  the  Federal  share  of  any  such  plan- 
ning grant  shall  not  exceed  50  percent  of 
the  cost  of  such  project:  and 

"(2)  not  less  than  25  percent  of  the  fimds 
obligated  for  such  grants  shall  be  used  to 
make  planning  grants  to  units  of  regional  or 
local  government. 

"(c)  Coordinated  Response  Programs.— 
To  the  extent  possible,  the  Director  shaD 
encourage  the  use  of  such  planning  grants 
to  promote  planning  for  the  establishment 
of  coordinated  regional  emergency  response 
programs. 

"RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

"Sec  124.  The  Director  of  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency,  in  coordi- 
nation with  the  Secretary,  may  conduct  re- 
search and  development  activities  designed 
to  improve  the  capabilities  of  Federal. 
State,  local,  and  private  agencies  and  orga- 
nizations responsible  for  responding  to  an 
incident.  Such  activities  may  include  pro- 
grams to — 

"(1)  encourage  the  development  and  dem- 
onstration of  new  and  innovative  techniques 
in  rest>onding  to  Incidents; 

"(2)  evaluate  existing  techniques  and  pro- 
grams for  responding  to  incidents:  and 
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"(3)  promote  the  development  and  adop- 
tion of  mtnimum  standards  for  training, 
equipment,  coordination.  Information,  and 
other  resources  related  to  responding  to  in- 
cidents. 

"AtrrBORIZATIOR  or  APntOPRIATIOira 

"Sac  125.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Secretary  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 121  of  this  subtitle.  In  addition,  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  pur- 
poses of  section  123  of  this  subtitle.". 
RKFoamio  STsmi  amd  data  ckhtsr 

Sk.  406.  Section  109(d)  of  the  Hazardous 
Materials  TransporUtion  Act  (49  U.S.C. 
1808(d))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  immediately  before 
"The  Secretary": 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1).  (2), 
and  (3)  as  subparagraphs  (A),  (B),  and  (C), 
respectively;  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(2)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be 
construed  to  limit  the  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary to  enter  into  a  contract  with  a  pri- 
vate entity  for  use  of  a  supplemental  report- 
ing system  and  data  center  operated  and 
maintained  by  such  entity.". 

COMFORKUrC  AMmDIfKirTS 

Sac.  407.  SecUons  110,  111.  and  US  of  the 
Hazardous  Materials  Transportation  Act  (49 
n.S.C.  1809.  1810.  and  1812)  are  amended  by 
striking  "title"  wherever  it  appears  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "subtitle"  in  each 
such  place. 

OVKRSICHT 

Sec.  408.  The  appropriate  authorizing 
committees  of  the  Congress  shall  conduct 
periodic  oversight  hearings  on  the  imple- 
mentation and  effects  of  this  title  no  less 
often  than  annually  for  the  first  3  years  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  Senator  Dantorth 
in  sponsoring  the  Highway  Safety  Act 
of  1983.  Senator  Damforth  has  provid- 
ed great  leadership  and  Innovation  in 
highway  safety  issues,  and  the  ele- 
ments he  has  drawn  together  in  this 
bill,  in  my  Judgment,  will  contribute  to 
a  dramatic  reduction  in  deaths  and 
disabling  injuries  on  our  highways.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  will  Join  with  Senator  Dah- 
roRTH  in  supporting  these  life-saving 
highway  safety  measures. 

This  bill  really  is  a  two-pronged 
attack  on  the  safety  problem.  The 
first  line  of  attack  is  to  make  automo- 
biles safer  to  operate  and  to  make  the 
occupants  of  an  automobile  more 
likely  to  survive  a  crash,  should  one 
occur.  The  keys  to  achieving  this  ob- 
jective are  automatic  crash  protection, 
improved  bumper  safety  standards, 
and  incentives  for  States  to  enact 
child  passenger  safety  seat  laws.  The 
combination  of  airbags,  tougher 
bumper  standards,  and  passive  re- 
stitdnts  for  children  will  significantly 
reduce  the  number  of  lives  that  are 
lost  or  permanently  impaired  by  seri- 
ous injury  in  automobile  accidents.  My 
own  State  of  Rhode  Island  enacted 
one  of  the  Nation's  first  child  restraint 


laws  several  years  ago,  and  our  experi- 
ence has  been  that  laws  of  this  type 
make  a  great  contribution  to  highway 
safety.  The  time  has  come,  as  Senator 
DAnroRTH  proposes,  to  encourage 
every  State  to  etutct  these  laws,  as  well 
as  to  mandate  airbags  in  aU  new  cars 
after  September  1.  1985. 

The  second  line  of  attack  in  this  bill 
is  to  encourage  measures  that  wiU 
insure  that  the  drivers  who  operate 
motor  vehicles  are  not  a  threat  to 
highway  safety.  The  Congress  took  a 
major  step  in  this  direction  last  year 
by  enacting  comprehensive  legislation 
encouraging  the  States  to  adopt  model 
drunk  driver  laws  requiring  among 
other  things,  a  mandatory  48-hour  jail 
sentence  for  persons  convicted  two  or 
more  times  for  drunk  driving.  I  was 
pleased  to  sponsor  this  legislation  with 
Senator  Dantorth,  and  welcome  today 
the  improvements  he  has  proposed  to 
the  bill  we  developed  last  year.  Recog- 
nizing the  seriousness  of  the  drug 
abuse  problem  and  its  impact  on  high- 
way safety,  this  bill  would  expand  the 
requirements  and  penalties  of  the  Fed- 
eral drunk  driver  legislation  to  apply 
equaUy  to  drugged  drivers.  This  re- 
quirement anticipates  new  technol- 
ogies that  wlU  make  it  easier  to  reli- 
ably identify  and  prosecute  drugged 
drivers. 

The  second  expansion  of  the  drunk 
driver  law  is  the  creation  of  a  modest 
incentive  grant  program  to  encourage 
the  States  to  adopt  a  minimum  legal 
drinking  age  of  21.  This  standard  has 
been  recommended  by  the  President's 
Commission  on  Drunk  Driving.  Drunk 
driving  continues  to  have  its  crudest 
impact  on  young  people.  The  great 
majority  of  drunk  driver  fatalities 
occur  between  the  hours  of  8  p.m.  and 
4  a.m.,  particularly  on  Friday  and  Sat- 
urday nights.  These  are  the  hours 
when  young  drivers  are  most  likely  to 
be  on  the  highways,  as  reflected  in  the 
fact  that  while  drivers  age  16  to  24  ac- 
count for  only  one-fifth  of  the  total 
driving  population,  this  age  group  suf- 
fers well  over  one-third  of  deaths 
caused  by  drunk  driving  each  year. 
Life  expectancy  in  the  16-to-24  age 
group  has  actually  declined  in  the  past 
two  decades,  and  highway  accidents 
are  far  and  away  the  lesuiing  cause  of 
death  for  young  people  in  this  age  cat- 
egory. Study  after  study  has  demon- 
strated the  positive  relationship  be- 
tween the  legal  drinking  age  and  the 
number  of  highway  deaths  attributa- 
ble to  alcohol.  I  believe  we  in  the  Con- 
gress should  be  doing  everj^hing  we 
can  to  encourage  the  States  to  adopt  a 
uniform  legal  drinking  age  of  21.  This 
bill  allocates  $10  million  in  fiscal  year 
1984  from  the  highway  trust  fund  for 
an  incentive  grant  program  for  States 
enacting  the  21-year-old  minimum 
legal  drinking  age. 

The  combination  of  realistic  meas- 
ures to  improve  the  safety  of  automo- 
biles themselves,  coupled  with  incen- 


tives to  encourage  safer  drivers 
through  tougher  enforcement  of  high- 
way safety  laws  will  be  a  powerful  con- 
tribution to  the  health  and  safety  of 
every  American  who  gets  behind  the 
wheel  of  an  automobile.  I  am  proud  to 
Join  with  Senator  Dantorth  in  spon- 
soring this  legislative  package,  and  I 
hope  these  measures  will  be  quickly 
enacted  into  law. 
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By  Mr.  PRESSLER: 
S.  1109.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  bipartisan  commis- 
sion to  study  and  make  recommenda- 
tions concerning  changes  in  the  medi- 
care program  to  assure  its  short-term 
and  long-term  financial  solvency  and 
the  appropriateness  of  its  benefit 
structure:  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

KKDICARE  nilAIfCIllO  AND  BKNETIT  REVIEW 

comassioN  act 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  the 
recent  actions  of  this  body  with  regard 
to  social  security  have  caused  many  of 
us  to  consider  the  problems  of  the 
medicare  system.  Various  solutions 
were  proposed  to  solve  the  problems  of 
the  retirement  fund,  and  the  remedies 
the  Congress  finally  settled  upon  were 
not  easily  chosen.  In  the  end,  however, 
it  was  the  package  put  together  by  the 
National  Commission  on  Social  Securi- 
ty Reform  that  prevailed  in  Congress. 
The  Commission's  proposal  embodied 
the  most  workable  compromise  that 
combined  most  of  the  major  reforms 
adv(x»ted  by  members  of  both  parties, 
in  one  form  or  another. 

The  work  of  the  Commission  proved 
to  be  essential  to  the  bipartisan  solu- 
tion endorsed  by  Congress.  For  that 
reason,  Mr.  President,  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  a  bill  which  calls  for  the  for- 
mation of  a  National  Commission  on 
Medicare  Reform,  to  study  and  make 
recommendations  concerning  changes 
in  the  medicare  program  to  insure  its 
solvency  in  both  the  short  and  long 
term.  In  the  estimation  of  most  ex- 
perts, the  financing  problems  that  will 
soon  be  faced  with  regard  to  medicare 
wiD  be  even  more  difficult  to  resolve 
than  the  problems  of  the  social  securi- 
ty system.  A  commission  combining 
the  various  experts  on  this  program 
can  contribute  enormously  to  the 
effort  to  find  an  answer  to  the  diffi- 
cult problems  that  face  us. 

In  a  recent  report  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  evaluated  the  four 
major  options  for  solving  the  medicare 
financing  crisis.  These  options  are  as 
follows:  increase  beneficiary  coinsur- 
ance, increase  medicare  payroll  taxes, 
reimburse  medicare  vendors  prospec- 
tively, or  use  general  revenues  to  fi- 
nance the  system. 

Obviously,  none  of  these  constitutes 
an  easy  choice.  There  may  be  others 
to  choose  from,  but  I  feel  certain  that 
none  of  them  would  be  easily  under- 
taken. Nonetheless,  we  owe  some  as- 


surance to  medicare  recipients  that 
the  system  will  remain  intact.  Nation- 
ally, about  90  percent  of  those  over  65 
are  enrolled  in  medicare.  In  my  home 
State  of  South  Dakota  alone  there  are 
93,579  medicare  enrollees. 

This  measure  is  identical  to  a  bill  in- 
troduced in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  Tuesday,  April  12.  by  Con- 
gressman Pkpper.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve this  body  has  a  responsibility  to 
face  thWproblem  now.  I  think  a  com- 
mission such  as  the  one  caUed  for  in 
this  legislation  can  aid  us  in  this 
effort.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
realise  the  wisdom  of  this  call  to 
action  and  support  me  in  this  effort. 


By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Cranston): 
8.  1110.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
CommJssion  on  Monetary  Policy  and 
its  relation   to   fiscal   policy;   to   the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
natioiial  commissioii  oh  monitart  pouct 

ACT 

•  Mr.  MOTNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
speak  for  many  in  this  body  when  I 
say  that  for  some  time  I  have  warned 
that  the  way  we  go  about  making  eco- 
nomic policy  is  deeply  flawed.  More- 
over, for  more  than  1V4  years.  I  have 
warned  that  this  process  has,  most  re- 
cently, produced  fiscal  and  monetary 
policies  in  direct  and  deep  conflict 
with  each  other.  And  I  have  warned 
that  this  conflict  would  doom  the 
President's  economic  program.  I  take 
not  pleasure  in  witnessing  recent  eco- 
nomic developments  prove  all  my 
warnings  correct. 

I  rise  today  to  offer  a  response.  I  rise 
to  offer  legislation  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Commission  specifically  charged 
with  examining  the  way  our  Govern- 
ment coordinates  its  monetary  and 
fiscal  policies. 

It  is  certain,  as  certain  as  Is  anything 
in  the  world  of  political  economy,  that 
the  relationship  between  fiscal  and 
monetary  policy  actions,  the  mix,  has 
a  direct  and  profound  bearing  on  the 
Nation's  economy.  This  National  Com- 
mission on  Monetary  Policy  would  in- 
vestigate the  proper  degree  of  policy 
coordination  between  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary actions,  and  the  institutional  ar- 
rangements necessary  to  achieve  this 
relationship. 

This  legislation  delineates  very  pre- 
cisely the  areas  of  concern  to  the  Com- 
mission: 

How  interrelated  are  the  matters  of 
fiscal  and  monetary  policy— what  are 
the  economic  factors  and  develop- 
ments, here  and  abroad,  that  mone- 
tary and  fiscal  policy  should  take  into 
account? 

What  are  the  costs  and  benefits, 
both  economic  and  political,  for  our 
current  arrangements,  the  present  co- 
ordination of  fiscal  and  monetary  poli- 
cies? 


What  costs  and  benefits  can  we 
expect  from  greater  or  lesser  degrees 
of  coordination? 

How  could  we  achieve  the  degree  of 
coordination  deemed  most  i4>propriate 
by  the  Commission? 

How  much  information  about  eco- 
nomic conditions  should  be  routinely 
exchanged  by  the  Federal  Reserve,  the 
Congress,  and  the  executive  branch— 
and  by  what  channels? 

Similarly  how  much  information 
about  policy  goals  and  intentions 
should  be  routinely  exchanged,  and  by 
what  means? 

How  can  we  best  insure  that  mone- 
tary policy  shall  be  compatible  with 
the  economic  objectives  of  Congress? 

What,  if  any.  reorganization  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  shall  be  re- 
quired to  achieve  this  c(x>rdlnation 
and  compatibility? 

These  are  controversial  matters,  be- 
cause they  raise  economic  and  political 
questions  of  the  highest  importance. 
And  this  is  precisely  why  I  propose  to 
establish  a  National  Commission. 
These  questions  must  be  examined 
and  settled  in  a  nonpartisan  forum. 
The  organization  of  the  Nation's  eco- 
nomic policymaking  apparatus  can 
never  be  hostage  to  partisan  disputes 
about  the  success  or  failure  of  any 
particular  economic  program. 

That  does  not  mean  that  important 
inferences  about  the  need  for  greater 
coordination  (»nnot  be  drawn  from 
recent  economic  developments.  Every- 
one is  entitled  to  his  own  opinions,  but 
not  to  his  own  facts.  One  fact  is 
plain— a  central  characteristic  of  our 
economic  policy  over  the  last  2  years 
has  been  that  its  two  pillars,  fiscal  and 
monetary  policy,  were  moving  rapidly 
and  forcefully  in  opposite  directions. 

It  can  hardly  be  difvuted  that  we 
are  in  the  midst  of  the  most  expan- 
sionary fiscal  policy  in  our  history. 
The  largest  tax  cuts  in  our  history, 
coupled  with  the  largest  increases  In 
defense  spending,  helped  produce  the 
largest  deficits.  The  significance  of  his 
policy— its  equity  or  its  prospects  for 
securing  lasting  prosperity— is  a 
matter  of  judgment  about  which  the 
honorable  men  and  women  of  this 
body,  and  of  this  Nation,  can  differ.  In 
a  year  in  which  the  Federal  deficit  will 
breach  $200  billion,  the  unprecedent- 
edly  expansionary  character  of  fiscal 
policy  is  fact,  not  opinion. 

It  can  also  hardly  be  disputed  that. 
unUl  quite  recently,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve was  pursuing  the  most  stringent- 
ly contractionary  monetary  policy  in 
at  least  a  generation.  The  aimual 
growth  rate  for  Mi.  the  central  meas- 
ure of  the  money  supply,  fell  from  7.6 
percent  in  1980  to  2.3  percent  in  1981. 
That  was  the  sharpest  1-year  plunge 
in  money  growth  rates  since  the  great 
deflations  of  the  1930's.  and  the  tight- 
est money  policy  period  in  more  than 
two  decades.  Once  again,  the  signifi- 
cance or  desirability  of  this  policy  may 


be  a  matter  of  judgment.  Its  contrac- 
tionary character,  however.  Is  fact,  not 
opinion. 

I  do  not  now,  nor  did  I  then,  ques- 
tion the  basic  thrust  of  either  policy- 
By  1981,  surely  it  was  long  time  to 
reduce  the  tax  burden  on  individual 
Americans  and  business,  to  promote 
initiative  and  investment.  Similarly, 
national  defense  spending  had  clearly 
and  properly  to  respond  to  new  inter- 
national realities,  realities  which  had 
also  moved  the  previous  administra- 
tion to  accelerate  the  growth  rate  of 
defense  spending.  And  in  an  era  of 
high  inflation,  large  prospective  defi- 
cits certainly  required  stringent  anti- 
inflaticm  measures. 

We  must  ask.  however,  whether  this 
unprecedented  degree  of  monetary 
stringency,  colliding  with  the  unprece- 
dented degree  of  fiscal  expansion,  did 
not  produce  the  great  recession  of 
1981-82.  Surely,  if  fiscal  policy  plan- 
ners had  known  the  intentions  of  our 
monetary  policymakers  to  stringently 
tighten.  (X)uld  we  not  have  expected  a 
more  moderate  fiscal  posture?  And 
surely,  if  monetary  policymakers  had 
been  operating  in  some  kind  of  organi- 
zational tandem  with  fiscal  policymak- 
ers, could  we  not  have  expected  a 
more  moderate  monetary  posture? 
Had  there  been  a  free  and  frank  ex- 
change of  policy  information  and  in- 
tentions, could  not  our  fiscal  and  mon- 
etary policy  decisions  have  been  better 
coordinated,  and  produced  better  re- 
sults? 

I  am  certain  they  could. 

Certainly,  the  Congress  has  made 
many  major  reforms  in  economic 
policymaking  procedures  in  the  past. 
On  the  fiscal  side,  for  example,  the 
Budget  Act  of  1921  established  a  cen- 
tral organizational  apparatus  in  the 
executive  branch  to  produce  an  overall 
budget— and  some  50  years  later  the 
Budget  Act  of  1974  established  the  or- 
ganizational apparatus  in  the  Con- 
gress to  evaluate  and  modify  this  over- 
aU  document. 

Current  arrangements  for  managing 
monetary  policy  have  been  reformed, 
and  drastically  so.  at  many  points  in 
our  past.  Alexander  Hamilton  strug- 
gled with  Thomas  Jefferson  over  the 
proposal  to  establish  the  first  Bank  of 
the  United  States  in  1791;  20  years 
later  this  bank,  actively  loaning  funds 
to  the  Federal  Government  and  issu- 
ing a  private  paper  currency  that  was 
assuming  the  status  of  a  national 
scrip,  found  itself  disestablished  by 
Congress.  A  second  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  created  4  years  later  in 
1816  to  bring  some  order  to  the  task  of 
refinancing  the  Federal  debt  from  the 
War  of  1812.  also  found  itself  disestab- 
lished 20  years  later,  by  Andrew  Jack- 
son. 

Congress  and  President  Lincoln  next 
reorganized  the  money  system,  and  did 
so  radicidly.  by  establishing  the  na- 
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tional  banking  system  with  uniform 
reserve  requirements,  during  the  Civil 
War.  And  some  50  years  later,  follow- 
ing the  disastrous  bank  i>anic  of  1907. 
Congress  established  a  National  Mone- 
tary Commission  to  investigate  how  to 
reform  this  system.  This  earlier  Com- 
mission proposed  that  Congress  create 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  to  pro- 
vide emergency  supplies  of  currency 
during  bank  rims  and  panics,  and  Con- 
gress did  so. 

The  Federal  Reserve  would  go  on  to 
do  much  else,  to  perform  all  the  func- 
tions of  a  central  bank.  Certainly,  the 
Federal  Reserve  effectively  coordinat- 
ed its  operations  with  those  of  fiscal 
policy  during  World  War  I,  when  the 
Reserve  agreed  to  loan  new  reserves  to 
private  banks  at  a  perferential  dis- 
count rate,  so  the  banlcs  could  pur- 
chase war  bonds.  And  again  during 
World  War  II,  when  the  Reserve 
agreed  to  manage  money  supplies  as 
required  to  maintain  the  yields  on  war 
securities  as  set  by  the  Treasury.  Since 
World  War  II,  the  Reserve  has  re- 
mained obliged  to  maintain  "orderly 
markets"  for  the  issue  of  Treasury  se- 
curities, the  supplies  of  which  are  es- 
sentially determined  by  fiscal  policy 
decisions— the  size  of  current  deficits 
to  be  financed,  and  of  past  accumulat- 
ed deficits  to  be  refinanced. 

These  roles  apply  largely  to  extraor- 
dinary circumstances,  to  emergencies. 
The  crucial  roles  of  fiscal  policy  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  in  the  Nation's 
economy,  however,  are  no  longer  limit- 
ed to  times  of  emergency.  They  are 
routine  and,  in  the  macroeconomic  cal- 
culus, pervasive.  This  is  reality,  and  we 
ignore  it  at  our  own  peril. 

The  proper  response  to  this  reality  is 
a  profoundly  complicated  matter,  sub- 
ject to  great  disagreement.  This  Com- 
mission will  provide  the  nonpartisan 
forum  to  bring  together  all  the  com- 
peting argimients,  to  evaluate  them, 
and  to  provide  a  consensus  about  the 
best  response. 

The  20  members  of  the  Commission, 
appointed  by  the  President,  will  be  se- 
lected precisely  for  this  task.  The 
President  shall  name  five  members 
from  the  executive  branch,  including 
the  Chairman  of  his  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  who  will  serve  as  the 
Commission  Chairman.  I  would  also 
expect  the  President  to  name  officials 
such  as  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  the  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  Mone- 
tary Affairs,  and  the  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  Economic  Affairs,  who  are 
deeply  involved  with  these  matters  on 
a  dally  basis. 

Each  House  of  Congress  would  also 
recommend  five  members  each  for  the 
President  to  name  to  the  Commission. 
And  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Oovemors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  shall  recommend  five  members 
as  well,  drawn  from  current  and  past 
members  of  the  Board  and  current 


and  past  presidents  of  the  regional 
Federal  Reserve  banks. 

We  are  Just  now  emerging  from  the 
worst  economic  downturn  in  more 
than  50  years.  The  human  and  eco- 
nomic costs  were,  and  still  are,  enor- 
mous and  cruel.  It  left  us  with  new 
records  for  the  lowest  capacity  utiliza- 
tion in  American  manufacturing,  the 
highest  unemployment,  and  the  sharp- 
est plunge  in  corporate  profits,  since 
the  Great  Depression.  It  helped  de- 
stablize  the  world  banking  system  and 
nearly  destroyed  the  world  trading 
system.  These  are  all  consequences, 
then,  of  a  profoundly  misguided  com- 
bination of  expansive  fiscal  and  re- 
strictive monetary  policies.  An  eco- 
nomic program  at  war  with  itself. 

We  can  do  better.  Let  us  find  out 
precisely  how.  I  ask  you  to  Join  me  in 
establishing  a  National  Commission  on 
Monetary  Policy,  as  the  nonpartisan 
forum  for  examining  these  problems 
and  identifying  the  best  responses.* 


By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  him- 
self,  Mr.   Jacksom,   Mr.   Ran- 
dolph, Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  TsoN- 
GAS,    Mr.    OoRTON,    and    Mr. 
D'Amato): 
S.  1111.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act  to  provide  for  the 
protection  of  certain  recharge  areas 
overlying    sole    source    underground 
water  supplies;  to  the  Committee  on 
Enviroiunent  and  Public  Works. 

SOLX  SOORCK  AQUITER  PROTECTIOII  ACT  OF  1983 

•  lit.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  introduce  the  Sole  Source  Aqui- 
fer Protection  Act,  a  bill  I  first  Intro- 
duced in  the  97th  Congress  on  Febru- 
ary 23.  1982. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  protect  our 
Nation's  valuable  ground  water  re- 
sources. I  am  pleased  to  be  Joined  by 
colleagues  from  across  the  country  in 
reintroducing  this  legislation— Sena- 
tors Jackson  and  Gorton  from  Wash- 
ington State.  Senator  Randolph  from 
West  Virginia,  Senator  Baucus  from 
Montana,  Senator  Tsongas  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  my  fellow  New  Yorker, 
Senator  D'Amato.  The  essence  of  the 
bill  is  the  concept  of  watershed  protec- 
tion, particularly  the  protection  of 
critical  underground  water  supplies 
which  provide  the  sole  source  of  drink- 
ing water  to  a  region. 

The  Sole  Source  Aquifer  Protection 
Act  has  two  primary  purposes.  The 
first  is  to  set  in  motion  a  process  by 
which  the  Federal  Government  may 
assist  States  and  local  governments  in 
planning  for  the  protection  of  special 
areas  overlying  sole  source  ground 
water  reservoirs.  A  sole  source  aquifer 
is  a  ground  water  reservoir  that  pro- 
vides a  specific  population  with  its 
only  source  of  drinking  water— section 
1424e  of  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act 
established  a  procedure  for  formal  des- 
ignation of  sole  source  aquifers. 
Second,  the  bill  would  provide  Federal 
matching  grants  to  States  to  develop  a 


comprehensive  management  plan  to 
protect  the  ground  water  and  imple- 
ment portions  of  the  management 
plan  such  as  public  land  acquisition. 
Besides  financial  assistance,  EPA  will 
provide  technical  guidance  and  con- 
sistency in  the  application  of  existing 
Federal  environmental  laws. 

THE  FEDERAL  INVOLVEMENT 

Over  the  last  two  decades,  our 
Nation  has  recognized  the  overwhelm- 
ing need  to  protect  surface  water.  The 
Clean  Water  Act  of  1972  set  in  motion 
a  massive  effort  to  monitor  and  con- 
trol the  discharge  of  pollutants  into 
surface  waters.  Nearing  $30  billion  has 
already  been  spent  by  the  Federal 
Government  on  the  construction  of 
municipal  wastewater  treatment 
plants  which  release  their  effluents 
into  lakes,  streams,  rivers,  bays,  and 
estuaries.  The  Resource  Conservation 
and  Recovery  Act  and  the  Superfimd 
were  enacted  to  prevent  future  Love 
Canals  and  respond  to  land-based  haz- 
ardous waste  sites  we  still  must  live 
with. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  protection  of 
our  Nation's  underground  supplies  has 
largely  escaped  direct  Federal  involve- 
ment. Historically,  ground  water  has 
been  the  responsibility  of  States  and 
local  governments.  Yet  half  of  the 
Nation  depends  on  ground  water  for 
its  source  of  water.  On  Long  Island, 
nearly  3  million  residents  utilize  a 
single  undergroimd  reservoir  for  their 
drinking  water  supply. 

As  we  come  to  understand  the  hy- 
drogeology  of  underground  sources,  we 
realize  how  much  our  activities  on  the 
land  above  the  aquifer  affect  the  qual- 
ity of  the  ground  water  and  its  viabili- 
ty as  a  supply  for  future  generations. 

THE  LONG  ISLAND  EXAICPLE 

Long  Island  is  an  excellent  case  in 
point.  It  was  in  the  mid-1970's  in  the 
words  of  the  Suffolk  County.  Long 
Island  health  commissioner.  Dr.  David 
Harris,  that  we  came  to  "the  shocking 
discovery  that  our  Long  Island  ground 
water  was  contaminated  with  chemi- 
cals." According  to  Dr.  Harris,  im- 
proved testing  techniques  led  to  this 
discovery.  And  after  extensive  testing, 
it  became  apparent  that  the  ground 
water  is  vulnerable  to  almost  all  solu- 
ble organic  compounds.  According  to 
Dr.  John  Dowling,  Nassau  County 
health  commission,  over  the  last  30 
years.  54  public  supply  wells  have  been 
abandoned  or  deepened  because  of 
ground  water  contamination. 

An  aquifer  is  analogous  to  a  surface 
reservoir.  The  aquifer  has  a  recharge 
zone  through  which  precipitation  and 
other  surface  runoff  filters  down  to 
the  water  table;  a  surface  reservoir  is 
usually  replenished  by  a  river.  The 
quality  of  the  water  reaching  the  aqui- 
fer depends  on  the  nature  of  the  over- 
lying land  and  the  degree  of  contami- 
nation of  the  inflowing  water.  Once 
the  ground  water  becomes  contaminat- 


ed, restoring  the  water  quality  in  a 
timely  fashion  is  extremely  difficult 
and  under  certain  circumstances  im- 
possible. 

Protecting  the  recharge  zone  is  one 
of  the  most  effective  means  of  control- 
ling the  quality  of  water  entering  the 
ground  water  supply.  On  Long  Island, 
the  prime  recharge  zone  happens  to  be 
an  area  known  as  the  Central  Suffolk 
Pine  Barrens,  an  area  of  approximate- 
ly 110.000  acres. 

The  Pine  Barrens  of  Long  Island,  in 
the  opinion  of  early  settlers,  was  an 
area  barren  and  useless  for  farming  or 
grazing.  As  a  result,  the  Pine  Barrens 
have  survived  as  the  largest  undevel- 
oped tract  of  land  left  on  Long  Island. 
Far  from  being  barren,  however,  the 
Pine  Barrens  is  rich  in  a  very  special 
resource— ground  water. 

Long  Island  is  composed  of  thick 
layers  of  sands,  sometimes  mixed  with 
gravel  and  clay.  The  soil  acts  as  a 
giant  sponge,  soaking  up  rainwater 
and  then  slowly  leaking  it  back  into 
the  surrounding  ocean  and  bays.  As 
long  as  the  amount  of  water  lost  by 
discharge  to  the  ocean  or  by  pimiping 
from  wells  does  not  exceed  t)ie 
amount  entering  from  rainfall,  the 
volume  of  water  in  the  ground  remains 
stable.  The  top  of  the  ground  water 
zone  is  called  the  water  table. 

Recharge  takes  place  across  the 
entire  surface  of  Long  Island  but  the 
penetration  is  more  deeply  vertical  at 
the  center  of  the  island.  The  water 
that  enters  the  ground  at  the  highest 
points  of  the  island  will  go  deepest 
into  the  aquifer.  The  highest  points 
run  in  a  long  ridge,  east  to  west  along 
the  middle  of  the  island.  Moving 
toward  the  shores,  the  movement  of 
ground  water  become  increasingly  hor- 
izontal. 

The  concept  of  how  water  moves  is 
important  for  the  Pine  Barrens  in  two 
ways.  It  means  that  the  growing  con- 
tamination of  waters  in  western  Long 
Island  will  not  contaminate  the  clean- 
er waters  to  the  east.  It  also  means 
that  because  the  Pine  Barrens  spans  a 
central  recharge  area,  its  pure  waters 
will  keep  the  deepest  layers  of  the  aq- 
uifer clean  and  uncontaminated,  and 
will  insure  the  infusion  of  high  quality 
ground  water  to  areas  outside  its 
boundaries. 

PORFOSB  OP  THE  LEGISLATION 

The  legislation  we  introduce  today 
will  provide  a  framework  for  Federal- 
State  cooperation  in  protecting  critical 
recharge  areas  such  as  the  Pine  Bar- 
rens. But  the  legislation,  in  the  form 
of  an  amendment  to  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act,  is  not  written  to  apply  only 
to  Long  Island.  Any  region  in  the 
Nation  with  the  EPA  designation  of 
sole  source  aquifer  may  qualify  for  the 
program  to  protect  critical  recharge 
zones,  or  special  protection  areas,  as 
described  in  this  legislation. 

There  are  certain  things  this  bill 
does  not  do.  The  bill  does  not  involve 


the  Federal  Oovemment  in  local  land 
use  decisions.  The  bill  does  not  estab- 
lish a  new  regulatory  structure  nor 
call  for  the  creation  of  new  regula- 
tions. Participation  in  the  special  pro- 
tection area  program  is  entirely  op- 
tional. In  addition  to  the  Long  Island 
aquifer,  nine  other  sole  source 
aqiilfers  already  have  been  designated 
by  EPA.  A  number  of  petitions  are 
pending. 

The  sole  source  aquifer  designation 
provided  by  the  Safe  Drinking  Water 
Act  of  1974  was  intended  to  control  de- 
velopment activities  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  regions  entirely  de- 
pendent on  ground  water  for  drinking 
supplies.  However,  experience  has 
shown  that  the  designation— lacking  a 
broader  planning  and  management 
context— is  ineffective  in  controlling 
many  activities  which  may  adversely 
affect  the  quality  of  ground  water. 

The  purposes  of  this  new  legislation 
is  to  provide  a  link  between  planning 
and  implementation  of  comprehensive 
ground  water  protection  program.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  summa- 
ry of  the  legislation,  the  bill,  and  a  list 
of  desigiuited  and  pending  sole  source 
aquifer  areas  be  printed  in  the 
Recobd. 

There  being  no  ojection.  the  materi- 
al was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1111 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Sole  Source  Aqui- 
fer Protection  Act  of  1983". 

Sec.  2.  Part  C  of  title  XIV  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (the  "Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act")  is  amended  by  inserting  the  fol- 
lowing new  section  at  the  end  thereof: 

"PROTECTION  or  CRITICAL  GROUND  WATER 
RECHARGE  AREAS 

"Sec.  1428.  (a)  Recognizing  the  depend- 
ence of  the  Nation  on  its  ground  water  re- 
sources, it  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  Congress  that  the  Fedeal  Gov- 
ernment shall  cooperate  with  States  and 
municipalities  In  the  preparation  and  imple- 
mentation of  regional  plans  for  protection 
of  critical  ground  water  recharge  areas. 

"(b)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

"(1)  almost  half  of  the  Nation's  citizens 
depend  on  ground  water  for  potable  water 
supplies; 

'(2)  scientific  evidence  is  mounting  of  con- 
tamination of  ground  water  by  toxic  organic 
compounds,  nutrients,  salts,  and  other  pol- 
lutants in  all  regions  of  the  country; 

"(3)  ground  water  contamination,  once  It 
occurs,  is  extremely  difficult  to  mitigate: 

"(4)  certain  areas  overlying  as  sole  source 
aquifer  are  particularly  critical  in  maintain- 
ing high  quality  ground  water  because  of 
their  relatively  high  rates  of  existing  or  po- 
tential recharge  of  proximity  to  major  zones 
of  withdrawal: 

"(5)  prevention  of  pollution  of  high  qual- 
ity ground  water  and  protection  of  its  criti- 
cal recharge  watershed  area  cost  substan- 
tially le.ss  than  measures  to  mitigate  harm 
following  contamination;  and 

"(6)  there  exists  no  established  process  to 
coordinate  Federal.  State  and  local  authori- 


ties who  share  resiMnsibllity  in  the  protec- 
tion of  ground  water  resources. 
"(c)  Tlie  purposes  of  this  section  are— 
"(1)  to  establish  procedures  for  the  de^- 
nation  of  special  protection  areas,  defined 
by  hydrogeology,  water  quality,  and  land 
uae  as  of  critical  Importance  in  maintaining 
water  quality  in  the  designated  sole  source 
area; 

"(2)  to  establish  procedures  for  the  devel- 
opment and  implementation  of  a  site-specif- 
ic comprehensive  management  plan  for  each 
designated  special  protection  area; 

"(3)  to  establish  guidelines  for  Federal- 
State  cooperation  In  the  planning,  funding, 
and  implementation  required  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  section;  and 

"(4)  to  provide  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance to  States  and  their  municipalities  in 
the  development  and  implementation  of 
policies  to  protect  critical  ground  water  re- 
charge areas  but  not  to  impose  substantive 
limitations  on  state  and  local  land  use  au- 
thorities. 

"(dKl)  Upon  designation  of  a  sole  or  prin- 
cipal source  area,  pursuant  to  section 
1434(e),  any  one  or  several  municipalities 
within  such  area  may  petition  the  Governor 
of  the  State  in  which  the  area  is  located  to 
apply  for  the  designation  of  'special  protec- 
tion area'  within  such  area. 

"(2)  A  petition  under  this  subsection  shall 
propose  boundaries  for  the  special  protec- 
tion area  and  further  shall  evaluate  wheth- 
er— 

"(A)  the  proposed  special  protection  area 
is  a  rectiarge  zone  for  significant  volumes  of 
ground  water  with  drinking  water  supply 
potential; 

"(B)  the  ground  water  which  is  recharged 
through  the  proposed  special  protection 
area  is  of  high  quality; 

"(C)  portions  within  the  sole  or  principal 
source  area  are  already  contaminated  with 
toxic  organics,  nutrienU.  salts,  or  other  pol- 
lutants; 

"(D)  maintenance  of  high  quality  in  the 
ground  water  recharged  tlirough  the  pro- 
posed special  protection  area  would  have 
significant  economic,  social,  and  ecological 
benefits  for  the  sole  or  principal  source 
area;  and 

"(E)  degradation  of  ground  water  re- 
charged through  the  proposed  special  pro- 
tection area  would  have  significant  econom- 
ic, social,  and  ecological  costs  for  the  area. 

"(e)  Wltliin  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
following  receipt  of  a  petition  under  tills 
section,  the  Governor,  considering  the  crite- 
ria set  forth  in  subparagraphs  (A)  through 
(E)  of  subsection  (dK2),  shall  approve  or  dis- 
approve the  petition.  If  the  Governor  ap- 
proves such  petition,  he  shall— 

"(1)  propose  the  boundaries  of  the  special 
protection  area; 

"(2)  designate  or,  if  necessary,  establish  a 
planning  entity  to  develop  a  comprehensive 
management  plan  (hereinafter  in  this  sec- 
tion referred  to  as  the  plan')  for  the  special 
protection  area  with  adequate  representa- 
tion of  municipalities  to  assure  their  partici- 
pation throughout  the  planning  process; 

"(3)  establish  technical  and  citizens  advi- 
sory committees,  hold  hearings,  and  take 
other  appropriate  steps  to  assure  and  en- 
courage public  participation;  and 

"(4)  establish  procedures  for  review,  ap- 
proval, and  adoption  of  the  plan  pursuant 
to  State  law  and  offer  assistance  to  munici- 
palities and  other  public  agencies  with  au- 
thority, pursuant  to  State  law,  to  implement 
the  plan. 
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"(fXl)  Pursuant  to  approval  of  the  peti- 
tion as  set  forth  in  subsection  (e),  the  Gov- 
ernor shall  submit  to  the  Administrator— 

"(A)  proposed  boundaries  of  the  special 
protection  area;  and 

"(B)  a  description  of  the  planning  entity 
and  the  technical  and  citizens  advisory  com- 
mittees. 

"(2)  Within  sixty  days  after  submission  of 
the  Items  referred  to  in  paracraph  (1)  to  the 
Administrator,  the  Administrator  shall  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  the  Governor's  pro- 
posed boundaries  and  the  designated  plan- 
ning entity. 

"(S)  The  Administrator  may  approve  the 
Governor's  proposed  boundaries  and  the 
designated  planning  entity  if  he  finds  that— 

"(A)  the  boundaries  are  based  on  the  cri- 
teria set  forth  in  subparagraphs  (A) 
through  (E)  of  subsection  (dK2)  of  this  sec- 
tion and  the  piupoaes  of  section  1424(e); 
and 

"(B)  the  planning  entity  has  the  author- 
ity, pursuant  to  State  law.  and  the  technical 
expertise  to  prepare  the  plan. 

"(4)  If  the  Administrator  disapproves 
either  the  Covemor's  proposed  boundaries 
or  the  designated  planning  entity,  he  shall 
submit  his  reasons  for  disapproval  to  the 
Governor.  The  Governor  may  resubmit  his 
request  at  his  discretion. 

"(5)  If  the  Administrator  approves  the 
Governor's  proposed  ttoundaries  and  the 
designated  planning  entity,  he  may  provide 
to  the  State,  on  a  matching  basis,  a  grant  of 
50  per  centum  of  the  costs  incurred  in  pre- 
paring the  petition  and  developing  the  plan. 
The  designated  planning  entity,  through 
the  Governor,  shall  be  eligible  for  such 
planning  funds  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
two  years. 

"(gXl)  A  planning  entity  designated  under 
this  section  shaU  be  authorized  and  directed 
to  prepare  a  comprehensive  management 
plan  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  for  the  special  protection  area.  In  order 
for  a  plan  to  qualify  for  funding  imder  this 
Act.  such  plan  shall  be  designed  to  maintain 
the  quality  of  the  ground  water  recharged 
through  the  special  protection  area  through 
maintenance,  to  the  maximum  extent  possi- 
ble, of  the  natural  vegetative  and  hydrogeo- 
logical  conditions.  Such  plan  shall  include 
but  not  be  limited  to— 

"(A)  a  determination  of  the  quality  of  the 
existing  ground  water  recharged  through 
said  special  protection  area  and  the  natural 
recharge  capabilities  of  the  special  pro^- 
UoD  area  watershed; 

"(B)  an  identification  of  existing  and  po- 
toitial  point  and  nonpoint  sources  of 
ground  water  degradation,  ground  water 
flow  patterns,  and  the  relationship  between 
surface  water  management  and  ground 
water  recharge: 

"(C)  recommendations  for  ground  water 
quality  standards  designed  to  maintain  ex- 
isting grotmd  water  quality  or  improve  ex- 
isting ground  water  quality  If  prevailing 
conditions  fail  to  meet  drinking  water  stand- 
ards, pursuant  to  this  Act  and  State  law; 

"(D)  a  map  showing  the  detailed  boundary 
of  the  special  protection  area; 

"(E)  a  resource  assessment  which  suggests 
the  amount,  location,  and  type  of  human 
development  and  activity  which  the  ecosys- 
tem can  sustain  while  still  maintaining  ex- 
isting ground  and  surface  water  quality  and 
protecting  unique  ecological  features  relat- 
ed to  maintenance  of  water  quality; 

"(F)  proposal  of  limits  on  Federal,  State, 
and  local  government,  fiiuuidally  assisted 
activities  and  projects  which,  directly  or  in- 
directly, may  contribute,  in  any  way  whatso- 


ever, to  any  degradation  of  such  ground 
water  or  any  loss  of  natural  sivface  and  sub- 
surface Infiltration  or  puriflcatlcm  capabil- 
ity of  the  special  protection  area  watershed; 

"(G>  development  of  a  comprehensive 
statement  of  land  use  management  as  it  per- 
tains to  the  maintenance  and  enhancement 
of  groimd  water  quality  and  quantity: 

"(H)  proposal  of  limits  on  land  uses  in  the 
special  protection  area  which  might  have  an 
adverse  impact  on  water  quality,  recharge 
capabilities,  or  both; 

"(I)  consideration  and  proposal  of  specific 
techniques.  Including,  but  not  limited  to 
clustering,  transfer  of  development  rights, 
and  other  innovative  measures  sufficient  to 
achieve  the  objectives  of  this  section; 

"(J)  consideration  of  the  establishment  of 
a  State  institution  to  facilitate  and  assist  in 
funding  a  development  transfer  credit 
system: 

"(K)  proposal  to  designate  specific  areas 
within  the  special  protection  area  suitable 
and  appropriate  for  public  acquisition  or  fee 
or  less  than  fee  interests: 

"(L)  a  program  for  State  and  local  imple- 
mentation of  the  plan  described  in  this  sub- 
section in  a  manner  that  will  insure  the  con- 
tinued, uniform,  consistent  protection  of 
the  special  protection  area  in  accord  with 
the  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(2)  During  the  development  of  the  com- 
prehensive management  plan,  the  planning 
entity  shall— 

"(A)  consult  with  appropriate  officials  of 
any  municipality  or  State  or  Federal  agency 
which  has  jurisdiction  over  lands  and  waters 
within  the  area: 

"(B)  transmit  any  draft  and  final  plan  to 
all  appropriate  municipalities  for  review  and 
comment: 

"(C)  consult  with  the  officials  of  any  mu- 
nicipality which  has  Jurisdiction  over  lands 
and  waters  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
special  protection  area: 

"(D)  consult  with  interested  professional, 
scientific,  and  citizen  organizations; 

"(E)  consult  with  the  technical  and  citizen 
advisory  committees  which  shall  be  estab- 
lished by  the  Governor:  and 

"(F)  conduct  public  hearings,  pursuant  to 
State  law,  at  places  within  the  special  pro- 
tection area,  and  at  such  places  as  may  be 
appropriate,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  in- 
terested persons  and  municipalities  with  an 
opportunity  to  comment  on  any  aspect  of 
the  plan. 

"(h)  Upon  completion  of  the  process  set 
forth  in  subsection  (g)  or  an  equivalent 
process  acceptable  to  the  Governor  and  the 
Administrator,  the  planning  entity  shall 
submit  the  plan  to  the  Governor  for  review. 
The  Governor  shaU  approve  or  disapprove 
the  plan.  In  his  review  of  the  plan,  the  Gov- 
ernor shall  consider  whether— 

"(1)  the  plan  will  achieve  the  stated  water 
quality  objectives  of  the  plan  and  this  sec- 
tion and  protect  the  ecological  value  of  the 
special  protection  area  which  may  be  signifi- 
cant to  maintain  water  quality; 

"(2)  the  plan  requires  the  exercise  of  land 
use  and  zoning  measures  to  the  greatest 
extent  practicable  to  regulate  the  use  of 
land  and  water  resources  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  this  section: 

"(3)  the  planning  entity  has  afforded  ade- 
quate opportunity,  including  public  hear- 
ings, for  public  involvement  in  the  prepara- 
tion and  review  of  the  plan,  and  has  consid- 
ered such  review  and  comment  in  the  plan 
as  submitted  to  him; 

"(4)  written  assurances  have  been  received 
from  appropriate  municipalities  that  the 
rec<nnmended      implementation      program 


identified  in  the  plan  will  be  initiated  within 
a  reasonable  time  after  the  approval  of  the 
plan  by  the  Administrator 

"(5)  the  necessary  authority  and  resources 
exist,  pursuant  to  State  law.  to  assure  imple- 
mentation of  the  plan  at  the  State  and  local 
level;  and 

"(6)  a  separate  management  entity  should 
be  designated  or  established,  pursuant  to 
State  law.  to  implement  the  plan. 

"(IKl)  The  Governor  shall  submit  a  plan 
approved  pursuant  to  subsection  (h)  to  the 
Administrator  for  review.  Within  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  days,  the  Administrator 
shall  approve  the  plan  or  submit  in  writing 
to  the  Governor  his  reasons  for  not  approv- 
ing it.  If  approval  is  not  given,  the  Governor 
shall  have  ninety  days  to  resubmit  a  modi- 
fied plan  to  the  Administrator.  In  his 
review,  the  Administrator  shall  consider  the 
criteria  set  forth  in  subsection  (g)(1).  and 
after  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, shall  determine  whether  the  national 
defense  mission  of  military  installations  or 
related  production  faculties  within,  contigu- 
ous or  adjacent  to  the  special  protection 
area  have  been  adequately  provided  for. 

"(2)  If  the  Administrator  approves  the 
plan,  he  may  provide  to  the  State  or  the  ap- 
propriate subdivision  thereof  on  a  matching 
basis  a  grant  of  50  per  centum  of  the  costs 
of  implementing  certain  features  of  the 
plan  including  but  not  limited  to  pubUc  land 
acquisition  within  the  special  protection 
area  and  a  land  credit  exchange  institution, 
pursuant  to  State  law,  but  in  no  case  shaU 
the  grant  exceed  $20,000,000. 

"(JKl)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  subsections  (e)  and  (g> 
for  development  of  the  plan,  and  for  making 
grants  under  subsection  (fXS),  $10,000,000 
for  each  of  the  years  ending  September  30, 
1984;  September  30,  1985:  and  September  30, 
1986. 

"(2)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  grants  to  Implement  the  plan  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (i)(2),  $5,000,000  in  the 
year  ending  September  30,  1984;  $20,000,000 
in  the  year  ending  September  30,  1985;  and 
$50,000,000  for  each  of  years  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1986  and  September  30.  1987. 

"(3)  Funds  authorized  under  this  subsec- 
tion shaU  only  be  used  to  carry  out  the  ac- 
tivities set  forth  in  this  section.  No  funds 
authorized  in  this  subsection  may  be  used  to 
carry  out  activities  authorized  by  the  Clean 
Water  Act,  the  Resource  Conservation  and 
Recovery  Act,  the  Comprehensive  Environ- 
mental Response,  Compensation  and  LiabU- 
ity  Act  of  1980,  or  other  sections  of  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act. 

"(k)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section: 

"(1)  the  term  'plan'  means  the  compre- 
hensive management  plan  developed  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (g)  or  an  equivalent  proc- 
ess approved  by  the  Governor  of  the  State 
and  the  Administrator. 

"(2)  The  term  'land  credit  exchange  insti- 
tution' means  any  institution  established 
under  State  law  to  facilitate  the  exchange, 
transfer,  acquisition,  and  donation  of  devel- 
opment rights,  conservation  easements,  or 
other  partial  interests  in  land. 

"(3)  The  term  'recharge'  means  the  down- 
ward flow  of  water  to  the  water  table." 

SoLB  SouRcx  AqciRR  Protkctior  Act— 

SUMMABT  OP  THX  BlIX 

The  biU  sets  forth  the  foUowlng  proce- 
dures for  developing  and  implementing  a 
plan  to  protect  the  recharge  area  of  a  sole 
source  aquifer 


(1)  Petition.  A  local  government  would 
sulmilt  a  petition  to  the  Governor  setting 
forth  the  proposed  boundaries  of  a  "Special 
Protection  Area"  and  the  rationale  for  des- 
ignating such  an  area  In  terms  of  water 
supply  potential. 

(2)  Governor's  approval  The  Governor 
must  decide  whether  or  not  to  pursue  the 
petition.  If  so.  sUte  officials  would  work 
with  local  governments  to  propose  new 
boundaries.  Justify  the  designation,  and 
name  a  planning  authority  to  be  responsible 
for  developing  the  comprehensive  manage- 
ment plan.  Then,  the  Governor  would 
submit  the  petition  to  the  EPA  Administra- 
tor. 

(3)  Preliminary  EPA  approval.  If  the  EPA 
Administrator  determines  that  the  petition 
meets  certain  minimiim  technical  require- 
ments and  that  the  plaimlng  authority  is 
technically  qualified,  then  the  Administra- 
tor could  approve  the  petition.  An  approved 
petition  would  qualify  the  state  for  match- 
ing funds  for  planning  assistance. 

(4)  Comprehensive  plan.  The  plaimlng  au- 
thority designated  by  the  Governor  would 
have  two  years  to  develop  a  comprehensive 
management  plan.  It  would  be  required  to 
work  closely  with  aU  units  of  government 
responsible  for  implementing  various  parts 
of  the  plan. 

(5)  State  approval.  The  Governor  would 
have  to  demonstrate  how  the  State  and 
local  governments  would  implement  the 
plan.  Thus,  agreements  would  have  to  be 
reached  at  the  local  level  before  the  Federal 
government  would  even  consider  involve- 
ment. Once  the  Governor  approved  the 
comprehensive  management  plan  developed 
by  the  planning  authority,  he  would  submit 
the  Plan  to  EPA. 

(6)  EPA  approval.  The  Administrator 
would  Judge  the  merits  of  the  proposal 
based  on  hqw  effectively  the  Plan  would 
protect  the  groundwater  and  how  the  state 
would  implement  the  Plan.  If  the  EPA  Ad- 
ministrator were  to  approve  the  Plan,  then 
the  state  would  be  eUgible  for  a  matching 
grant  of  up  to  $20  million  to  Implement  cer- 
tain features  of  the  Plan  including  but  not 
limited  to  land  acquisition. 

The  Federal  Government  would  not  inter- 
fere with  local  land  use  decisions  but  rather 
would  provide  technical  guidance  and  con- 
sistency in  the  formulation  of  regional 
groundwater  protection  plans. 

A  total  of  $155  miUlon  would  be  author- 
ized over  a  four-year  period. 

The  "Sole  Source  Aquifer  Protection  Act" 
is  drafted  as  an  amendment  to  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act  of  1974. 


Sole  Source  AquincRS 

DESIGNATED  AREAS 

1.  Edwards  Underground  Reservoir, 


San 


Antonio,  Texas. 

2.  Spokane  VaUey-Rathdrum  Prairie  Aqui- 
fer, Idaho  and  Washington. 

3.  Northern  Guam. 

4.  Nassau  and  Suffolk  Counties,  New 
York. 

5.  Fresno  County,  California. 

6.  Biscayne  Aquifer,  Florida. 

7.  Western  Essex  and  Southeastern  Morris 
Counties,  New  Jersey. 

8.  Maryland  Piedmont  Aquifer— Montgom- 
ery, Frederick,  Howard,  CarroU  Counties, 
Maryland. 

9.  Whldbey  and  Camano  Island,  Washing- 
ton. 

10.  Cape  C(xl,  Massachusetts. 

PETITIONS  ONDER  REVIEW 

1.  ScOtts  VaUey,  California. 


2.  Upper  Santa  Cruz  Basin.  Arizona. 

3.  Ava-Altar  Basin.  Arizona. 

4.  Snake  Plain  Aquifer,  Idaho. 

5.  Carrizo-WUoox  Aquifer,  Bastrop  Coun- 
ty, Texas. 

6.  Delaware  Basin.  New  Mexico  and  Texas. 

7.  Nlagaran  Aquifer,  Wisconsin. 

8.  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana. 

9.  Volusia-Floridan  Aquifer,  Florida. 

10.  New  Castle  County,  Delaware. 

11.  York  County-Piedmont  Region,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

12.  Coastal  Plain  Aquifer,  New  Jersey. 
IS.  Rldgewood.  New  Jersey. 

14.  Upper  Rockaway,  New  Jersey. 

15.  Schenectady  Aquifer,  New  York. 

16.  Vestal,  New  York. 

17.  Sardinia,  New  York. 

18.  Kings  and  Queens  Counties,  New 
York. 

19.  Block  Island.  Rhode  Island. 

20.  Nantucket  Island.  Massachusetts.* 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  Sena- 
tor MoYifZHAH  and  I  are  introducing  a 
bill  which  amends  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act.  This  act  addresses  the  seri- 
ous and  growing  problem  of  ground 
water  contamination.  Much  of  our  Na- 
tion's water  source  Is  in  jeopardy  due 
to  this  increasing  trend  of  contamina- 
tion. If  we  are  to  heed  the  predictions 
and  warnings  of  the  experts,  we  must 
now  take  steps  to  insure  the  United 
States  does  not  experience  a  water 
crisis  like  the  energy  crisis  of  the  sev- 
enties. 

Oroimd  water  for  potable  water  sup- 
plies Is  depended  on  by  almost  all  na- 
tions. Throughout  this  country,  there 
is  mounting  scientific  evidence  of 
ground  water  contamination.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  contamination  Is  usually 
irreversible. 

In  16  Massachusetts  communities,  25 
communities  in  Pennsylvania,  and  22 
communities  in  New  York,  public 
water  supplies  have  been  discovered  to 
be  contaminated.  Due  to  organic  con- 
tamination, about  100  drinking  wells 
surrounding  a  landfill  in  Jackson 
Township,  NJ.,  have  been  closed. 
Under  the  Rocky  Mountain  Arsenal 
near  Denver,  Colo.,  30  square  miles  of 
the  shallow  aquifer  table  are  contami- 
nated by  chemical  byproducts  from 
the  manufacture  of  pesticides  and  her- 
bicides. A  number  of  domestic  stock 
and  Irrigation  wells  have  been  tempo- 
rarily abandoned  and  two  have  been 
permanently  closed.  Unless  we  act  to 
preserve  the  quality  of  Its  aquifers. 
Long  Island's  ground  water  contami- 
nation problem  may  become  a  critical 
one. 

Three  aquifers  are  depended  on  by 
Long  Island  residents  for  their  water 
supplies;  2.8  million  people  currently 
depend  solely  on  these  three  aquifers 
as  a  source  of  drinking  water.  This  de- 
pendence creates  a  potentially  critical 
situation.  Plentiful  rainfall  combined 
with  highly  porous  soils,  maximize  the 
potential  for  contaminants  to  leak  into 
the  ground  water.  Furthermore,  some 
parts  of  Long  Island  are  in  overdraft. 
This,  coupled  with  saltwater  intrusion 
is  a  problem. 


Through  the  authority  of  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act,  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  has  designated 
the  aquifers  underlying  Long  Island  as 
sole  source.  This  means,  that  they  are 
the  sole  or  principal  source  of  drinking 
water  for  the  area.  If  contaminated,  it 
would  create  a  significant  hazard  to 
public  health.  Nevertheless,  contami- 
nation has  occurred  from  many 
sources.  Some  of  these  leaking  landfill 
dumpsites,  aging  gasoline  storage 
tanks,  falling  septic  tank  systems,  acci- 
dental, illegal,  or  improperly  regulated 
discharges,  and  lastly,  runoff  and 
drainage  from  agricultural  areas. 

Most  of  the  pollutants  recently  de- 
tected in  ground  water  are  in  minute 
amounts.  Because  of  this,  scientists 
and  toxicologists  are  uncertain  about 
the  health  effects  of  consuming  water 
contaminated  with  trace  levels  of  or- 
ganic substances. 

However,  some  believe  that  the  cu- 
mulative effect  has  increased  the  risk 
of  illness  and  canc«r.  The  health  of 
Long  Island  residents  and  the  future 
economic  growth  of  Long  Island  is 
contingent  on  the  prevention  of  fur- 
ther ground  water  pollution.  There 
must  be  prudent  watershed  manage- 
ment involving  Federal.  State,  and 
local  participation  in  order  to  accom- 
plish this  goal.  On  Long  Island,  this 
policy  will  involve  the  cooperative  de- 
velopment and  management  of  a  com- 
prehensive plan  to  protect  the  Long 
Island  Pine  Barrens.  Beneath  the  Pine 
Barrens,  there  is  the  most  important 
and  least  polluted  ground  water. 

This  bill  provides  for  a  partnership 
among  Federal.  State,  and  local  of- 
fices. The  role  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  primarily  be  one  of  coordi- 
nation, technical,  and  financial  assist- 
ance. This  bUl  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  designated  special  protec- 
tion areas  which  (»ntain  sole  source 
aquifers.  The  designation  of  these 
areas  will  assure  that  sole  source  areas 
are  protected  and  managed  in  such  a 
way  as  to  maintain  or  improve  existing 
wate  quality.  This  sjnendment  also  au- 
thorized $180  million  for  planning  and 
implementation  of  plans  for  the  spe- 
cial protection  areas  and  land  acquisi- 
tion. The  States  will  match  Federal 
funds  dollar  for  dollar. 

It  is  now  time  for  Congress  to  focus 
on  the  critical  problems  facing  the 
water  quality  of  our  Nation.  The  solu- 
tion presented  by  this  bill  wiU  prevent 
the  degradation  of  water  quality.  The 
pri(»  of  prevention  is  well  worth  the 
cost  of  insuring  perhaps  our  country's 
most  precious  resource— water .• 


By  Mr.  GORTON  and  Mr.  Jack- 
son: 
S.  1112.  A  bill  to  modify  the  city  wa- 
terway navigation  project,  Tacoma 
Harbor,  Wash.,  to  redefine  the  project 
boundaries;  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works. 
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•  Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  pleased  to  introduce  with  Sena- 
tor jACKSOif  legislation  authorizing 
the  modification  of  the  City  Waterway 
Federal  navigation  channel  project  lo- 
cated in  Tacoma  Harbor  in  the  State 
of  Washington. 

Senator  Jackson  and  I  introduced 
similar  legislation  during  the  last  ses- 
sion of  Congress  but,  unfortunately, 
the  bill  was  not  acted  upon  before  the 
adjournment.  The  city  of  Tacoma  is 
still  anxious  to  redefine  the  navigation 
channel  boundaries  so  that  it  may  pro- 
ceed with  the  development  of  the  wa- 
terway area. 

The  City  Waterway  Federal  project 
was  established  in  1905.  It  was  a  major 
shipping  terminal  waterway  for  Com- 
mencement Bay  and  the  city  of 
Tacoma  for  many  years.  As  facilities 
at  Commencement  Bay  expanded  and 
new  waterways  were  developed.  City 
Waterway  was  no  longer  competitive 
for  shipping  terminal  development  be- 
cause it  was  too  shallow  and  too 
narrow.  As  a  result,  most  of  the  ship- 
ping terminals  left  City  Waterway  and 
for  several  decades  the  frontage  of 
this  waterway  was  left  to  decay.  In  the 
mid-1970's.  the  city  of  Tacoma  adopt- 
ed a  plan  to  reclaim  and  redevelop  the 
waterway  for  marina  facilities  and  res- 
taurants. More  than  700  recreational 
moorale  spaces  have  already  been  de- 
velopj^  and  another  700  spaces  are 
planimed.  The  approval  of  the  water- 
way ^project  modification  request  will 
heli^  maintain  the  momentum  of  the 
city's  redevelopment  efforts. 

The  city  fUed  a  formal  request  for 
Federal  project  modification  with  the 
Seattle  district  engineer  of  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  EIngineers  in  March 
1979.  Since  that  time,  the  corps  has 
completed  a  review  of  the  request  and 
has  issued  a  feasibility  report  and  an 
environmental  assessment  dated  No- 
vember 1981.  The  report  recommends 
approval  of  the  requested  modifica- 
tion. Gen.  J.  K.  Bratton.  Chief  of  En- 
gineers, has  concurred  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  district  and  division 
engineers. 

This  legislation  would  remove  the 
need  for  Federal  project  designation  in 
the  targeted  marina  development 
areas  and  it  would  relieve  the  corps  of 
its  obligation  for  maintenance  dredg- 
ing. There  has  been  no  dredging  of  the 
City  Waterway  since  1948  and  the  city 
has  informed  me  that  there  is  no  fore- 
seeable need  for  maintenance  dredg- 
ing. Project  depths  are  naturally  being 
jmalntained. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  we  are 
introducing  today  will  not  directly 
result  in  any  changes  to  the  physical 
appearance  of  the  waterway:  it  will 


not  affect  existing  commercial  naviga- 
tion in  any  way;  and  it  will  not  ad- 
versely affect  any  remaining  industrial 
or  terminal  facilities  on  the  waterway. 
It  will  simply  change  a  line  on  a  map. 

The  requested  modification  will 
have  the  following  positive  economic 
and  physical  impacts  on  the  city's  de- 
velopment program  for  the  area:  it 
will  encourage  more  new  marina  devel- 
opment in  conformance  with  the  city 
program;  it  will  relieve  certain  bonding 
requirements  which  are  now  a  deter- 
rent to  marina  developers;  it  will  pro- 
vide immediate  relief  to  two  marinas 
already  completed:  and  it  will  facili- 
tate development  of  new  street  im- 
provements serving  the  waterway. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  city  of 
Tacoma,  and  the  Port  of  Tacoma  have 
all  reviewed  this  proposal  and  con- 
curred that  the  modification  should  be 
approved.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  supporting  prompt  enactment  of 
this  legislation  so  that  the  city  of 
Tacoma  can  proceed  with  the  redevel- 
opment of  the  waterway  area.* 
•  Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Senator  Gorton  in  in- 
troducing legislation  which  would 
modify  the  existing  Federal  project  in 
City  Waterway.  Tacoma  Harbor. 

When  the  downtown  channel  was 
created,  it  was  used  primarily  for  com- 
mercial navigation.  Recently,  however, 
the  city  has  encouraged  redevelop- 
ment of  City  Waterway's  shoreline  for 
public  use.  But  it  is  anticipated  that 
redevelopment  would  reduce  the 
useful  width  of  the  Federal  project 
from  500  to  300  feet. 

So  potential  developers  are  required 
to  post  a  bond  to  insure  removal  of  the 
structures  within  the  Federal  channel 
should  this  be  necessary  to  restore  full 
navigation  use  of  the  waterway.  The 
city  feels  this  bond  requirement  to  be 
a  financial  burden  that  discourages  po- 
tential developers.  Modification  of  the 
channel  boundaries  would  place  the 
area  plaimed  for  development  outside 
of  the  bond  requirement  area. 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
requested  modification  will  not  direct- 
ly result  in  any  changes  in  the  physi- 
oQ  appearance  of  the  waterway.  Exist- 
ing commercial  navigation  will  not  be 
affected.  And  any  remaining  industrial 
or  terminal  facilities  on  the  waterway 
will  not  be  adversely  affected.  This 
legislation,  as  Senator  Gorton  stated, 
will  simply  change  a  line  on  a  map. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President.  I  urge  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Public  Works  to 
move  quickly  on  this  legislation.* 


By  Mr.  D'AMATO: 
S.  1113.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that 
tax-exempt  interest  shall  not  be  taken 
into  account  in  determining  the 
amoimt  of  social  security  benefits  to 
be  taxed;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 


ormuaif  ATioir  or  taxable  lkvkl  op  socut 
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•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
introducing  today,  a  bill  to  repeal  the 
inclusion  of  tax-exempt  bond  interest 
in  the  calculation  of  the  income 
threshold  for  taxation  of  security  ben- 
efits. My  biU  will  remove  an  unfair 
and  unjust  burden  that  would  other- 
wise be  placed  on  mimlcipal  and  State 
governments,  all  property  taxpayers 
and.  most  egregiously,  on  the  middle- 
income  elderly.  The  Congress  has  en- 
deavored to  protect  the  integrity  of 
social  security  by  passing  the  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  National 
Commission  on  Social  Security 
Reform.  Despite  these  good  inten- 
tions, however,  I  believe  the  Congress 
erred  in  adding  to  the  Commission's 
recommendations  what  amounts  to  an 
imconstitutional,  improper  and  unfair 
tax  to  be  borne  primarily  by  the 
middle-class  taxpayers  and  senior  citi- 
zens of  our  society.  If  my  bill  is  ap- 
proved, this  intolerable  situation 
would  be  rectified. 

As  originally  conceived,  the  rationale 
for  Including  tax-exempt  interest  in 
the  threshold  for  taxation  of  social  se- 
curity benefits  was  to  increase  Federal 
revenues  and  require  the  affluent  to 
carry  more  of  the  burden.  These  are 
admirable  goals  and  ones  which  I  sup- 
port. In  general,  actions  to  reduce  the 
national  debt  should  be  applauded. 
However,  as  with  most  revenue  raising 
measures,  costs  are  incurred.  In  this 
case,  the  costs  far  exceed  the  benefit 
of  possible,  but  far  from  certain, 
slightly  higher  Federal  revenues.  On 
the  one  hand,  this  provision  provides  a 
real  handicap  for  middle-class  savers. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  a  revenue  rais- 
ing mechanism  the  amendment  is  com- 
pletely ineffectual.  The  Federal  tax 
base  will  not  be  enlarged.  In  fact, 
Treasury  revenues  will  be  marginally 
reduced. 

Congress  has  saved  social  security 
and  for  this  it  should  be  commended. 
Nevertheless,  Mr.  President,  I  cannot 
sit  idlely  by  while  Americans,  both  the 
retired  and  those  who  are  still  work- 
ing, unnecessarily  bear  the  brunt  of 
this  legislation.  In  short,  my  goal  is  to 
ameliorate  the  onerous  penalty  im- 
posed by  the  inclusion  of  tax-exempt 
interest  in  the  income  threshold  with- 
out exacerbating  the  Federal  budget 
deficit. 

Mr.  President,  allow  me  to  outline 
the  positive  results  my  bill  will  achieve 
by  repealing  the  ridiculous  provision 
to  include  interest  income  on  tax- 
exempt  bonds  when  calculating 
income  levels  for  the  taxation  of  social 
security  benefits.  Most  evident  of 
these,  is  preserving  the  viability  of  the 
municipal  bond  market,  and  reducing 
interest  costs  which  will  ultimately  be 
absorbed  by  payers  of  State  and  local 
taxes,  that  is,  homeowners.  Current 


legislation  would  encourage  municipal 
bond  holders  to  purchase  high  yield- 
ing taxable  securities.  This  represents 
a  real  cost  to  cities  and  States  current- 
ly stn4>ped  by  budget  shortfalls. 

I  have  had  conversations  with  many 
municipal  finance  officers  who  have 
quantified  the  current  law's  impact  on 
their  respective  budgets. 

Bob  Odell,  treasurer  of  the  city  of 
Los  Angeles,  estimated  that  at  a  minl- 
mimi.  $1  million  of  additional  taxes 
per  year  will  have  to  be  levied.  This  is 
a  cost  that  has  no  corresponding  bene- 
fit- 

David  Shullman.  commissioner  of  fi- 
nance for  Westchester  County,  N.Y., 
estimated  that  the  cost  of  the  county's 
Uxpayers  would  annually  be  $300,000. 
Current  law  is  clearly  doing  nothing 
more  than  attempting  to  shift  the 
Federal  budget  deficit  to  State  and 
local  taxpayers. 

I  spoke  to  Karl  White,  director  of  fi- 
nance for  the  city  of  San  Antonio.  He 
stated  that  San  Antonio  would  incur 
an  additional  $5  million  in  interest 
costs  annually.  But  the  provision  is 
only  intended  to  raise  at  a  maximum 
$5  million  for  the  Treasury  over  the 
next  7  years. 

It  is  disastrous  to  increase  the 
burden  on  cities  and  States  when  Fed- 
eral grants  are  being  reduced.  Obvi- 
ously, Congress  goal  should  not  be  to 
further  constrict  financing  avenues 
previously  open  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. The  provision  encourages 
people  not  to  buy  lower  yielding  mu- 
nicipal securities  and  will  thus  bleed 
our  cities  dry. 

In  order  to  attract  new  funds  with 
this  new  provision  in  force,  municipal 
bonds  would  have  to  be  priced  at  a 
premium  to  better  compete  in  the 
market  with  taxable  securities.  This  is 
not  an  esoteric  fact.  The  Municipal  Fi- 
nance Officers  Association  (MFOA) 
has  projected  a  national  "impact  rang- 
ing from  $299  million  to  $598  million 
annually"  if  tax-exempt  bond  interest 
is  included  in  the  adjusted  gross 
income  of  retirees  for  calculation  of 
the  social  seciu-lty  income  threshold. 
This  is  a  disaster  of  Immense  propor- 
tions. 

The  MFOA  further  estimates  that 
the  higher  interest  costs  would  conser- 
vatively run  between  25  and  50  basis 
points,  or  from  one-quarter  of  1  per- 
cent to  one-half  of  1  percent.  To  put 
this  in  a  proper  perspective,  Richard 
Dixon,  chief  of  budget,  county  of  Los 
Angles,  stated  that  the  county's 
annual  external  financing  needs  are  $1 
billion.  He  estimated  that  the  added 
interest  rate  associated  with  the  provi- 
sion would  be  50  basis  points.  This 
amounts  to  $5  million  in  increased  in- 
terest costs  in  the  first  year.  Of 
course,  this  figure  is  compoimded  in 
each  succeeding  year.  If  we  assume 
that  75  percent  of  the  coimty's  exter- 
nal financing  needs  are  met  with  long- 


term  bonds,  the  $5  million  figure 
grows  to  $13.75  million  in  the  second 
year,  and  $22.5  mUlion  in  the  third 
year,  and  so  on.  The  current  law  will 
mortgage  the  future  of  local  govern- 
ment. This  is  not  what  New  Federal- 
ism is  all  about. 

In  the  case  of  the  county  of  Los  An- 
geles, the  higher  interest  rates  cannot 
be  passed  on  in  taxes  because  of  prop- 
osition 13.  Richard  Dixon  told  me  that 
by  statute  the  only  services  that  could 
be  cut  to  absorb  the  increased  interest 
costs  are  fire,  police,  and  schools.  As 
the  costs  are  compounded,  these  ser- 
ives  will  be  reduced  exponentially. 
This  is  wrong.  We  cannot  destroy  the 
infrastructure  of  our  State  and  city 
services. 

Who  would  pay  for  the  added  inter- 
est costs?  How  are  municipal  expenses 
recovered?  Prom  one  source— State 
and  local  taxpayers  will  foot  the  bill. 
And,  to  the  extent  that  electric  utili- 
ties issue  pollution  control  bonds  via 
mimiclpalities,  ratepayers  will  pay  the 
added  costs.  The  intolerable  result  is 
that  individuals  will  pay  once  through 
higher  utility  bUls  and  again  through 
Increased  taxes.  Can  we  in  good  con- 
science during  a  time  of  economic 
hardship  raise  taxes  and  utility  bills? 

Municipalities  do  have  an  alterna- 
tive to  raising  taxes:  reduce  capital 
outlays.  This,  of  course,  would  lead  to 
a  further  deterioration  of  existing  city 
and  State  services.  In  this  case,  local 
leadershto  must  make  the  painful 
choice  6  deciding  the  essential  city 
service  tl  lat  must  be  trimmed.  In  most 
major  cities,  police,  fire,  and  school 
services  cannot  be  cut  fxirther  without 
endangering  the  public  well-being.  As 
it  is,  these  essential  services  are  oper- 
ating on  a  shoestring.  Is  it  worth  jeop- 
ardizing the  safety  of  our  citizens  in 
the  name  of  raising  a  mere  pittance 
for  the  Treasury?  Who  in  this  Cham- 
ber desires  to  reduce  the  educational 
opportunities  available  to  our  young 
people? 

My  bill,  Mr.  President,  wUl  eliminate 
a  burden  that  also  will  be  borne  by  the 
middle-income  elderly  of  our  society. 
The  provision  states,  that  in  determin- 
ing gross  income  for  purposes  of 
taxing  social  security  benefits,  total 
taxable  income  is  added  to  tax-exempt 
interest  plus  half  of  the  social  security 
benefits  received.  If  this  figure  is  over 
$25,000— $32,000  for  a  married 
couple— then  half  the  amount  of  the 
individual's  social  security  benefits 
over  the  threshold  is  added  to  taxable 
income  and  taxed  at  the  marginal  tax 
rate.  For  example,  if  a  person  has 
$20,000  of  pension  income,  no  tax- 
exempt  income  and  $10,000  of  social 
security  benefits,  adjusted  gross 
income  would  be  $25,000.  Given  this, 
social  security  benefits  would  not  be 

However,  if  this  same  individual  has 
$20,000  of  pension  income,  $5,000  of 
tax-exempt  income,  $10,000  of  social 


security  benefits  then  adjusted  gross 
income  would  be  $30,000.  In  this  case. 
$650  of  tax  would  be  paid  on  the  social 
security  benefits  over  $25,000,  or 
$2,250.  The  interest-free  income  of 
$5,000  pushed  adjusted  gross  income 
over  the  threshold  level.  This  amounts 
to  a  tax  on  tax-exempt  income.  As  it 
stands  now,  there  exists  a  tremendous 
incentive  for  the  middle  class  to  sell 
their  municipal  or  State  bonds  and 
buy  higher  yielding  taxable  securities. 
Existing  legislation  punishes  middle- 
class  retirees  for  investing  their  sav- 
ings in  the  cities  in  which  they  reside. 
Where  will  cities  obtain  funds  if  their 
own  residents  will  not  Invest? 

In  another  example,  a  married 
couple  with  $27,000  of  pension  income, 
$1,000  of  a  tax-free  interest,  $10,000  of 
social  security  benefits  would  have  ad- 
justed gross  income  of  $33,000.  This 
figure  is  $1,000  over  the  $32,000 
threshold  established  for  a  married 
couple  only  because  of  the  inclusion  of 
tax-exempt  income.  The  resulting  tax 
on  social  security  benefits  is  $145.  This 
amounts  to  a  14.5-percent  marginal 
tax  rate  on  previously  tax-free  bonds, 
a  married  couple  may  be  forced  to 
choose  between  paying  taxes  or  going 
without  heat  or  electricity.  Only  an 
idiot  would  consciously  pay  tax  on  a 
supposed  tax-free  security.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, our  Nation's  elderly  should  not 
be  responsible  to  a  greater  degree  than 
other  citizens  for  reducing  the  Federal 
budget  deficit. 

People  who  put  their  life  savings  in 
municipal  bonds  already  are  absorbing 
a  2%-percentage  point  reduction  in 
yield.  The  spread  between  AA  rated 
municipal  bonds  and  similar  quality 
corporate  bonds  is  nmning  today  at 
263  basic  points.  Municipal  bond  inves- 
tors thus  sacrifice  a  28-percent  reduc- 
tion in  yield  by  not  buying  taxable  se- 
curities. We  are  now  imposing  on  these 
same  elderly  citizens  up  to  an  addi- 
tional 15-percent  reduction  in  return, 
for  a  total  penalty  of  43  percent.  What 
is  going  to  be  the  impact  of  this  ugly 
tax?  These  same  investors,  already 
overburdened  by  taxes,  will  exert  their 
collective  economic  muscle  and  sell 
municipal  bonds.  And  who  could 
blame  them.  Cities  and  States  will  be 
denied  the  necessary  financing  for  es- 
sential services.  Police,  fire,  and  water 
facilities  will  deteriorate  for  lack  of 
funding.  We  will  be  the  ones  responsi- 
ble unless  this  disgraceful  provision  is 
stricken.  The  Members  of  Congress 
must  act  to  protect  city  and  State  serv- 
ices, lower  property  taxes  and  main- 
tain the  financial  integrity  of  local 
government. 

In  essence,  Mr.  President,  current 
legislation  will  tax  previously  sacro- 
sanct—since 1913— State  and  munici- 
pal bonds.  Furthermore,  this  will  only 
impact  middle-class  retirees  near  the 
gross  income  threshold.  The  wealthy 
will  not  be  dealt  any  penalty.  A  single 
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person  or  nuurried  couple  with 
$100,000  of  taxable  income  wiU  pay 
taxes  on  half  their  social  security  ben- 
efits regardless  of  the  amount  of  State 
or  municipal  bond  interest  they  earn. 
There  is  no  equity  in  the  current 
system.  Why  punish  the  old  lady 
barely  making  ends  meet  and  let  the 
rich  off  easjr? 

It  has  been  estimated  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Taxation  that  only  a 
scant  $5  million  over  7  years  will  be 
raised  by  this  ridiculous  provision.  It  is 
my  belief  that  even  this  tiny  amount 
is  overstated.  Let  us  go  back  to  the  ex- 
ample of  an  unmarried  individual  with 
pension  income  of  $25,000  and  tax-free 
interest  income  of  $500  for  total  gross 
income  of  $25,500.  Rather  than  pay 
tax  on  social  security  benefits  this 
person  will  seU  his  bonds  that  are  cur- 
rently priced  at  a  discount  and  take  a 
principal  loss.  In  this  way  gross 
income  would  be  reduced  to  $25,000 
and  taxes  otherwise  paid  on  social  se- 
curity benefits  would  be  eliminated. 
But  by  selling  a  bond  at  a  discount, 
taxable  income  is  reduced  and  Federal 
revenues  depleted.  Mr.  President,  the 
Treasury  would  actually  lose  money. 

Quite  frankly,  Mr.  President.  I  ques- 
tion the  abUity  of  the  IRS  to  keep 
track  of  most  individuals'  tax-exempt 
interest  income.  Most  currently  out- 
standing municipal  bonds  are  in  bearer 
form  and  thus  difficult  to  trace.  The 
IRS  would  be  virtually  powerless  to 
deter  people  that  decided  not  to  report 
their  tax-free  income.  In  an  effort  to 
recover  these  few  dollars  the  IRS 
would  have  to  add  further  detail  to  ex- 
isting tax  forms.  I  see  no  reason  to  fur- 
ther complicate  what  is  already  an  un- 
fathomable situation. 

I  have  serious  doubts  whether  the 
IRS  can  simplify  this  highly  compli- 
cated provision.  The  average  taxpayer 
will  not  be  able  to  comprehend  it. 
More  likely  than  not,  the  honest  indi- 
vidual will  unknowingly  fill  the  re- 
quired form  out  wrong.  Is  all  this 
worth  doing  for  no  additional  reve- 
nues? The  answer  is  unequivocally  no. 

Finally,  the  inclusion  of  tax-free  in- 
terest in  calculating  the  threshold  for 
taxation  of  social  security  benefits  is 
nothing  more  than  taxing  municipal 
bonds.  This,  Mr.  F*resident,  is  unconsti- 
tutional. The  Supreme  Court  has  con- 
sistently held  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment cannot,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, impair  State  and  local  borrowing 
power.  Precedent  was  established  back 
in  1894  in  the  Pollack  against  Farmers 
Loan  &  Trust  Co.  case.  Actually  there 
were  two  Pollack  decisions:  The  first 
invalidated  portions  of  the  1894 
income  tax  law  that  included  the  tax- 
ation of  State  and  local  bond  interest 
income,  and  the  second  opinion  nulli- 
fied the  entire  tax  law  under  review. 

The  Supreme  Court  made  it  clear  in 
the  Pollack  decisions  that  any  in- 
fringement on  State  and  local  borrow- 


ing power  is  unconstitutional.  Again, 
when  the  16th  amendment  was  taken 
up  in  Congress,  taxation  of  previously 
tax-free  bonds  was  promptly  dis- 
missed. Later,  in  1923,  congressional 
intent  was  clear  in  prohibiting  tax- 
ation of  mimicipal  bonds.  At  that 
time.  Congress  considered  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  permit  the  tax- 
ation of  tax-exempt  interest  income. 
The  1923  amendment  was  approved  by 
the  House  but  did  not  pass  the  Senate. 

As  previously  stated,  the  inclusion  of 
tax-exempt  interest  income  in  deter- 
mining the  threshold  for  taxing  social 
security  benefits  would  raise  the  cost 
of  borrowing  by  municipalities  up  to 
50  basis  points.  Clearly  this  would 
impair  the  ability  of  municipalities  to 
raise  money.  It  is  also  tantamoimt  to  a 
tax  on  State  and  local  bond  interest 
income.  I  see  no  reason  to  become  em- 
broiled in  a  serious  constitutional 
question  over  an  issue  of  marginal 
value— only  $5  inUlion  over  7  years  for 
the  mere  appeai^ce  of  equity.  AUow- 
ing  this  provision  to  remain  on  the 
books  would  be  a  dangerous  precedent. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  my  bill 
would  return  some  equity  to  social  se- 
curity reform.  The  middle-class  aged 
of  our  society  will  heave  a  sigh  of 
relief.  So  will  the  State  and  municipal 
governments  across  the  Nation  that 
would  be  forced  to  either  raise  money 
at  a  higher  cost  or  defer  capital  im- 
provements. As  a  result,  all  taxpayers 
will  be  relieved  of  further  burgeoning 
State  and  local  taxes.  Moreover,  a  con- 
stitutional conflict  will  be  avoided.  All 
this  will  be  accomplished  without  de- 
priving the  Treasury  of  needed  reve- 
nues. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  table  on  this  issue  be  in- 
cluded in  its  entirety  in  the  Record.  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
vital  legislation  be  reprinted  in  its  en- 
tirety in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1113 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conffress  assembled.  That  (a) 
para«Taph  (2)  of  section  86(b)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (defining  modi- 
fled  adjusted  gross  income)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(2)  Modified  adjusted  gross  ntcoMX.— 
For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
'modified  adjusted  gross  income'  means  ad- 
Justed  gross  income  determined  without 
regard  to  this  section  and  sections  221,  911, 
931.  and  933.". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  take  effect  as  If  included  in  the 
amendment  made  by  section  121(a)  of  the 
Social  Security  Amendmente  of  1983. 
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By  Mr.  MATSDNAGA: 
S.  1115.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  XVin 
and  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
treat  certain  sensory  and  conmiunica- 
tion  aids  as  medical  and  other  health 
services,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

HANDICAPPED  INDEPEITDENCE  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP 
1983 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  today  introducing  legislation  for 
the  benefit  of  severely  visually  im- 
paired, hearing  impaired,  and  v(x;ally 
impaired  persons,  to  allow  them  more 
easily  to  enter  the  job  market  as  pro- 
ductive wage  earners.  My  bill  would 
extend  medicare  coverage  to  include 
advanced  sensory  and  communication 
aids,  with  the  clear  provision  that  the 
States  may  cover  this  technology 
under  their  medicaid  programs,  but 
would  not  be  required  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  access  to  sensory  and 
communication  aids  would  allow  dis- 
abled persons  to  perform  more  effec- 
tively in  the  job  market  and  would  sig- 
nificantly increase  their  opportunity 


to  secure  gainful  employment.  Over 
the    past   decade,    numerous   studies 
have  shown  that  the  use  of  sensory 
aids  open  many  new  job  opportunities 
for  the  blind  and  visually  impaired 
population.  This  fact  should  not  be 
surprising    when    one    considers    the 
number  of  job  categories  in  our  labor 
market   dependent   upon   technology 
for  the  storage  and  display  of  informa- 
tion. It  is  estimated  that  60  million  of 
the  Nation's  110  million  job  sUtions  In 
the  year   1990  will  be  electronically 
based.  In  most  of  these  job  stations, 
the  workers  wiU  depend  upon  electron- 
ic equipment  for  the  acquisition  and 
manipulation  of  printed  Information. 
The  information  either  will  be  in  the 
form  of  computer  printouts  or  CRT 
displays.  The  use  of  specialized  senso- 
ry aids  makes  these  job  situations  as 
accessible   to  blind  and  visually  im- 
paired individuals  as  they  are  to  non- 
disabled  persons. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  Interesting  to 
note,  that  during  this  time  of  high  na- 
tional unemployment,  two  of  the 
major  job  categories  with  an  abun- 
dance of  openings  are  those  of  com- 
puter science  and  word  processing- 
two  fields  open  to  blind  and  visually 
Impaired  Individuals  when  appropriate 
sensory  aids  are  available. 

The  use  of  high-gain  amplification 
equipment  with  specially  designed  PM 
systems  can  provide  severely  hearing 
Impaired  individuals  with  auditory  in- 
formation otherwise  unavailable.  Such 
equipment  can  greatly  prolong  the 
competitive  employment  of  many 
hearing  Impaired  Individuals  long 
after  the  impairment  becomes  severe. 
In  many  situations,  these  sensory  aids 
can  eliminate  the  need  for  early  retu-e- 
ment  of  these  people. 

The  use  of  hand-held  speech  synthe- 
sizers permit  vocaUy  impaired  individ- 
uals to  communicate  with  others  in 
job  situations.  Without  them,  the  In- 
ability to  communicate  stands  between 
these  people  and  competitive  employ- 
ment. 

These  are  Just  some  examples  of  ae- 
vlces  available  to  handicapped  persons 
which  would  allow  them  to  function 
normally  in  a  work  situation.  Other 
equipment,  for  Instance,  can  produce 
raised  letters  from  printed  words. 

The  primary  problem  today,  howev- 
er. Is  the  availability  of  these  neces- 
sary devices  to  the  potential  users. 
The  expense  necessary  to  demonstrate 
competitiveness  is  too  high;  thus, 
many  Individuals  remain  on  welfare 
rather  than  competing  for  employ- 
ment. By  underwriting  this  expense  to 
achieve  such  employment,  we  can 
reduce  welfare  costs  and  Increase  tax 
revenues  to  the  Government  at  the 
same  time.  Indeed,  the  anticipated 
costs  of  this  legislation  would  be  offset 
substantially  by  additional  revenues 
and  reduced  welfare  costs. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  major 
cutbacks  in  disability  programs  and 


vocational  rehabilitation  programs.  It 
is  time  for  Congress  to  act  so  that  the 
individual  purchase  of  such  equipment 
can  be  made  feasible  for  disabled  per- 
sons. During  the  1970's,  many  blind 
and  visually  Impaired  individuals  were 
able  to  obtain  employment  through 
the  assistance  of  State  vocational  re- 
habilitation agencies  which  purchased 
for  them  sensory  aids  needed  in  the 
employment  sitxiatlon.  The  vast  ma- 
jority of  these  aids  were  purchased 
through  fimds  allocated  for  the  social 
security  beneficiary  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram and  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
program.  These  funds  have  been  re- 
duced severely  over  the  past  2  years 
with  extreme  hardship  being  felt  by 
disabled  individuals  eligible  for  these 
programs.  Many  State  agencies  have 
virtually  terminated  the  procurement 
and  assignment  of  sensory  aids  during 
this  period  because  of  the  lack  of 
funds.  Thus,  numerous  disabled  Indi- 
viduals have  not  been  able  to  apply  for 
or  obtain  employment. 

Mr.  President,  these  persons  are  tal- 
ented and  capable  people  who  want  to 
work  and  make  their  contribution  to 
society.  For  the  sake  of  our  Nation's 
well-being  and  economic  prosperity, 
we  must  take  steps  so  we  may  benefit 
from  their  significant  talents  and 
abUlties.  I  beUeve  my  bill,  which  would 
make  sensory  and  communication  de- 
vices more  readily  avaUable,  would 
have  long-term  benefits  for  disabled 
persons,  and  for  society  as  a  whole.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  leg- 
islation. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  fuD  text  of  my  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  Ills 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Honae  of 
RepretentoHves    of  the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SBOST  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Handicapped  Independence  Assistance  Act 
of  1983". 

FINDINGS 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  increased  availability  and  use  of 
technologically  advanced  sensory  and  com- 
munication aids,  equipment,  and  devices  by 
individuals  who  are  blind,  severely  visually 
Impaired,  deal,  severely  hearing  impaired, 
or  vocally  impaired  would  reduce  the  handi- 
caps of  such  individuals  with  respect  to  em- 
ployment, education,  and  sell-care. 

(2)  such  sensory  and  communication  aids, 
equipment,  and  devices  would  open  many 
new  Job  opportunities  for  their  users,  but 
are  beyond  the  financial  means  of  many 
such  Individuals;  and 

(3)  although  payment  for  such  aids,  equip- 
ment and  devices  is  not  expressly  prohibited 
by  sUtutes  authorizing  Federal  health  in- 
surance programs,  regulations  of  both  Fed- 
eral and  State  agencies  result  in  widespread 
denials  of  such  payments. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT 

Sec.   3.   (aKl)   Section   1861(8)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  Is  amended— 


(A)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (11) 
through  (14)  as  paragraphs  (12)  through 
(15)  respectively: 

(B)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  ol 
paragraph  (9); 

(C)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (10)  and  inaertlng  in  lieu 
thereof  ":  and";  and 

(D)  by  inserilng  after  paragraph  (10)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(11)  sensory  and  communication  aids  de- 
signed to  substantially  reduce  or  eliminate 
handicaps  caused  by  blindness,  deafness,  a 
severe  hearing  or  visual  impairment,  or  the 
inability  to  communicate  vocally,  other 
than  eyeglasses,  hearing  aids,  or  other  serv- 
ices excluded  under  section  1862(aK7).". 

(2)  Section  1864(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "paragraph  (11)  and  (12)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "paragraphs 
(12)  and  (13)". 

(b)  Section  18«2(aKl)  of  such  Act  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (B); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  of  subparagraph  (C)  and  inserilng  in 
lieu  thereof ",  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(D)  In  the  case  of  items  and  serrices  de- 
scribed In  section  1861(sXll).  which  are  not 
reasonable  and  necessary  for  reducing  or 
eliminating  handicaps  caused  by  blindness. 
deafness,  a  severe  hearing  or  visual  impair- 
ment, or  the  inability  to  communicate  vocal- 
ly;". 

(c)  Section  1833  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(k)  With  respect  to  expenses  incurred  for 
items  and  services  described  In  section 
1861(sKll),  no  more  than  $5,000  in  any  cal- 
endar year,  and  no  more  than  $15,000  In  any 
five  consecutive  calendar  years,  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  Incurred  expenses  for  pmposes  of 
subsections  (a)  and  (b).". 

(d)  Section  1905(aK12)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  "devices"  the 
following:  ",  including  sensory  and  commu- 
nication aids  described  in  section 
1861(sKll)".  ^,     .^ 

(e)  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  Items  and 
services  furnished  on  or  after  January  I. 
1984. 


By  Mr.  DIXON  (for  himself  and 
mfy  Percy  )c 
S  1119.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Natural 
Gas  Pipeline  PoUcy  Act  of  1978  to  es- 
tablish natural  gas  pipelines  as 
common  carriers,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

COMMON  CARaiSR  LEGISLATION 

•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  today  which 
would  bring  about  a  conmionsense  so- 
lution to  the  natural  gas  crisis  this 
country  is  currently  facing.  This  meas- 
ure, if  enacted,  would  provide  immedi- 
ate relief  to  gas  consumers  in  the  form 
of  price  decreases  reaching  as  high  as 
25  percent  in  the  first  year. 

During  this  past  relatively  mild 
winter,  we  had  an  abundant  oversup- 
ply  of  gas  totaling  more  than  2.2  tril- 
Uon  cubic  feet  (tcf).  In  1982.  the  total 
natural  gas  consumed  by  Americans 
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18.5  trillion  cubic  feet.  Most  of  the 
3.2  tcf  is  unused  because  of  the  exist- 
ing contractual  relationship  between 
pipelines  and  producers  that  cause 
higher  prices  to  be  paid  by  the  end- 
users  of  the  gas— the  households, 
schools,  and  industrial  plants— while 
cheaper  gas  remains  shut  in. 

The  plan  I  am  introducing  will 
change  the  status  of  pipelines  to  that 
of  common  carriers— the  same  as  for 
trucks  and  oU  pipelines.  By  making 
pipelines  common  carriers,  the  vital 
first  step  toward  restoring  common- 
sense  to  the  natuiral  gas  market  has 
been  taken.  Common  carriage  would 
introduce  competition  to  this  segment 
of  the  natural  gas  industry  and  in- 
crease the  ability  of  distributors  to 
purchase  directly  from  producers  at 
the  lowest  available  price. 

The  measure  would  allow  local  utili- 
ties to  purchase  gas  directly  from  pro- 
ducers instead  of  the  current  practice 
of  utilities  purchasing  gas  from  pipe- 
lines. Utilities  could  then  shop  around 
for  the  cheapest  gas  available  and 
then  ship  the  gas  through  the  pipe- 
lines. The  pipelines  would  be  allowed  a 
fair  rate  of  return  on  their  investment. 
Under  this  scenario,  Illinois  consumers 
of  natural  gas  could  receive  an  average 
saving  of  17  percent  on  their  bills,  for 
example. 

Common  carriage  of  natural  gas, 
under  this  measure,  does  not  attempt 
to  address  the  pricing  issue  many  of 
the  other  natural  gas  measures  have 
addressed.  Price  savings  in  this  act  are 
based  on  direct  sales  of  gas,  not  title  I 
of  the  Natural  Gas  Pricing  Act.  Conse- 
quently, common  carriage  is  compati- 
ble with  either  of  the  two  major  pric- 
ing issues  being  discussed  in  the 
Senate  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Committee. 

I  am  proud  of  the  support  this  bill 
already  has  received  from  many  Mem- 
bers of  the  Illinois  congressional  dele- 
gation. In  particular,  I  would  like  to 
thank  Senator  Charixs  Percy  and 
Representatives  Tom  Corcoran  and 
Paul  Simon  for  their  support  of  this 
concept.  Throughout  the  drafting  of 
this  bill,  the  chairman  of  the  Illinois 
Commerce  Commission,  Philip  O'Con- 
nor, and  his  staff  provided  the  delega- 
tion with  constant  assistance. 

I  look  forward  to  its  early  consider- 
ation so  that  natural  gas  prices  can  de- 
cline under  this  commonsense  ap- 
proach to  a  very  complex  problem. 

Our  objective  is  price  relief  for  natu- 
ral gas  consumers,  Mr.  President.  No 
draft  of  a  bill  is  perfect  and  its  con- 
tents are  certainly  subject  to  reveiw 
and  negotiation.  All  of  us  who  are  in- 
terested in  this  concept  stand  ready  to 
work  with  our  colleagues  and  all  inter- 
ested parties  in  accomplishing  our  ob- 
Jective.« 

•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  Join  my  colleague, 
Alan  Dixon,  in  introducing  the  Natu- 
ral Gas  Consumer  Access  Amendments 


of  1983.  This  bill  is  based  upon  a  pro- 
posal developed  by  the  Illinois  Com- 
merce Commission  and  its  chairman, 
Philip  O'Connor.  A  similar  bill  was  in- 
troduced last  week  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  serveral  members 
of  the  Illinois  delegation. 

Simply  put,  the  O'Connor  proposal 
turns  pipelines  into  common  carriers, 
mainly  providing  natural  gas  trjuispor- 
tatlon  services,  rather  than  buying 
and  selling  the  gas  themselves.  It  cre- 
ates an  open  market  for  what  would 
be  called  free  access  gas,  with  utilities 
and  other  purchasers  able  to  shop 
around  and  make  contracts  directly 
with  producers. 

This  is  an  interesting  and  thought- 
ful concept,  and  one  which  deserves 
careful  study  as  we  in  the  Congress  de- 
velop a  sound  strategy  for  our  natural 
gas  dilemma.  With  consumer  prices 
rising  sharply  at  the  same  time  low- 
cost  gas  is  going  begging,  plainly  some- 
thing is  wrong.  While  this  proposal  is 
not  necessarily  the  solution  to  this 
problem,  it  plainly  adds  to  the  debate. 
Like  many  new  ideas,  it  is  bound  to  be 
controversial,  as  it  will  make  us  aU 
think  about  the  natural  gas  market  in 
a  different  context.  We  need  some 
fresh  thinking,  however— and  it  is  in 
this  spirit  that  I  introduce  the  bill 
today. 

What  will  the  bill's  effects  be  on  the 
State  of  Illinois,  and  other  gas  con- 
suming States  in  our  situation?  The 
Jury  is  still  out  on  that  point,  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  and  I  look  forward  to 
an  open  and  far-reaching  debate  to 
help  us  find  the  answer. 

One  fact  that  we  have  to  keep  in 
mind  about  Illinois  is  that  our  con- 
sumers have  access  to  some  of  the 
lowest-priced  gas  in  the  Nation.  Natu- 
ral gas  prices  for  residential  consumers 
in  Chicago  are  well  below  the  national 
average,  for  example.  At  the  same 
time,  some  of  our  pipelines— and  all  of 
our  utilities  in  the  central  part  of  the 
State— are  stuck  with  some  of  the 
highest-priced  gas  anywhere  to  be 
found.  Overpriced  Algerian  LNG  is  a 
case  in  point. 

What  we  need  to  do  is  find  a  way  to 
back  away  from  Algerian  LNG  and 
other  overpriced  gas,  but  without 
losing  access  to  the  low-priced  old  gas 
supplies  that  have  helped  keep  con- 
sumer prices  from  rising  even  higher. 
We  are  concerned  that  if  all  old  gas 
were  up  for  grabs— even  at  controlled 
prices— Illinois  could  stand  to  lose 
more  than  it  gains. 

With  this  in  mind,  we  are  introduc- 
ing a  bill  that  treats  pipelines  as 
common  carriers,  but  with  a  narrow 
definition  of  free  access  gas.  It  does 
not  allow  producers  to  back  out  of  old 
gas  contracts  with  pipelines  or  distri- 
bution companies.  It  guarantees  that 
any  gas  purchaser  with  an  old  gas  con- 
tract would  not  be  subject  to  unilater- 
al action  by  anyone  upstream. 


In  effect,  it  offers  an  extra  measure 
of  protection  for  Illinois  and  similar 
States.  If  there  is  any  additional  low- 
cost  gas  to  be  bought— or  any  high- 
cost  gas  to  rid  ourselves  of— we  could 
do  it  under  this  bill.  But  we  would  not 
have  to  risk  what  we  already  have. 
And  when  you  consider  that  we  al- 
ready have  more  low-cost  gas  than 
almost  anyone  else,  we  think  that 
makes  sense  for  Illinois. 

I  think  it  is  useful  for  the  course  of 
the  public  debate  for  many  different 
approaches  to  be  out  on  the  table. 
What  we  need  is  a  wider  public  discus- 
sion of  the  costs  and  benefits  of  all 
possible  solutions  to  our  natural  gas 
dilemma.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  34 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Huddleston, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Colora- 
do (Mr.  Hart)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  24,  a  bill  to  provide  emergen- 
cy credit  assistance  to  farmers,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  41 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberger, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Bingaman)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  41,  a  bill  to  extend  the 
revenue  sharing  program  for  local  gov- 
ernments through  fiscal  year  1986. 

S.  57 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Kasten)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  57,  a  bUl  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  relating  to  the 
sexual  exploitation  of  children. 

S.  63 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Helms)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  62,  a  bill  to  provide  for 
the  issuance  of  a  commemorative 
stamp  to  honor  the  dedication  of  the 
Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial. 

S.  107 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  THrntMONO,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mrs.  Hawkins)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  107,  a  bill  to  establish 
the  Veterans'  Administration  as  an  ex- 
ecutive department.. 

S.  108 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Durenberger)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  108,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  en- 
courage contributions  of  equipment  to 
postsecondary  vocational  education 
programs  and  to  allow  a  credit  to  em- 
ployers for  vocational  education 
courses  taught  by  an  employee  with- 
out compensation  and  for  temporary 
employment  of  full-time  vocational 
educational  instructors. 


S.  137 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Glenn)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
137.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  continue  to  allow 
mortgage  bonds  to  be  issued. 

S.  153 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jepsen,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr.  Heinz)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  152,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide 
an  Investment  tax  credit  for  certain 
soil  and  water  conservation  expendi- 
tures. 

S.  17S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  East)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  175,  a  bUl  to  amend  title 
17  of  the  United  States  Code  to 
exempt  the  private  noncommercial  re- 
cording of  copyrighted  works  on  video 
recorders  from  copyright  infringe- 
ment. 

S.  337 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Byrd)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  237,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  reserves 
for  mining  land  reclamation  and  for 
the  deduction  of  amounts  added  to 
such  reserves. 

S.  349 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Matsunaga)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  249,  a  bill  entitled  the  "Employee 
Educational  Assistance  Extension 
Act". 

S.  375 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jepsen,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Denton)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  275,  a  bill  to  provide  an  in- 
crease in  the  compensation  of  certain 
pay  grades  of  the  uniformed  services 
in  order  to  provide  a  minimal  offset 
against  inflation. 

S.  387 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Eagleton,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Matsunaga)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  287.  a  bill  to  establish  the  Harry 
S.  Truman  National  Historic  Site  in 
the  State  of  Missouri,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  333 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr  Hatfield)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  332,  a  biU  for  the  reUef  of 
John  Smitherman. 

S.  373 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Randolph,  his 
name  was  withdrawn  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  372,  a  bill  to  promote  interstate 
commerce  by  prohibiting  discrimina- 
tion in  the  writing  and  selling  of  insur- 
ance contracts,  and  for  other  purposes. 


S.  407 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nunn,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Mattingly)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  407.  a  bill  to  improve  the 
enforcement  of  except  administration 
laws,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  435 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Denton,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mrs.  Hawkins)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  425,  a  bill  to  provide 
equal  access  and  opportunity  to  public 
school  students  who  wish  to  meet  vol- 
untarily for  religious  purposes. 

S.  433 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Randolph,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
432,  a  bill  to  amend  the  CHean  Water 
Act  to  extend  the  1984  compliance 
date  lor  certain  recently  established 
requirements. 

S.  444 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberger, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Kasten)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  444,  a  bill  to  provide  that 
registration  and  polling  places  for  Fed- 
eral elections  be  accessible  to  handi- 
capped and  elderly  individuals,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  513 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nickles.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Armstrong)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  512.  a  bUl  to  repeal  the 
Powerplant  and  Industrial  Fuel  Use 
Act  of  1978. 

S.  518 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chakee,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Pryor)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  518,  a  bill  to  establish  a  program 
of  grants  administered  by  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  for  the  pur- 
pose of  aiding  State  and  local  pro- 
grams of  pollution  abatement  and  con- 
trol. 

S.  5«7 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Humphrey),  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
567.  a  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  reimburse- 
ment for  the  reasonable  charge  for 
chiropractic  services  provided  to  cer- 
tain veterans. 

S.  578 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simpson,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Thurmond)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  578,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  38,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  provide 
for  adult  day  health  care  services  for 
veterans,  to  authorize  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  administer  a  com- 
munity residential  care  program,  to  es- 
tablish a  presumption  of  service  con- 
nection for  former  prisoners  of  war 
suffering  from  dysthymic  disorder  and 
to  revise  and  clarify  ellgibiUty  for  re- 


imbursement of  expenses  of  travel  for 
Veterans'  Administration  health  care. 

S.  663 

At  the  request  of  VLt.  Armstrong. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  Cohen)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  663,  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  pay- 
ment of  certain  agriculture  incentives 
to  persons  who  produce  certain  agri- 
cultural commodities  on  highly  erodi- 
ble  land. 


S.  764 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Warner,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Cochran),  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abdnoh)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  764,  a  biU  to 
assure  the  continued  protection  of  the 
traveling  public  in  the  marketing  of 
air  transportation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  786 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
786.  a  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  a  service  con- 
nection presumption  for  certain  dis- 
eases caused  by  exposure  to  herbicides 
or  other  environmental  hazards  or 
conditions  in  veterans  who  served  in 
Southeast  Asia  during  the  Vietnam 
era. 

S.  843 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Durenberger)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  842,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide taix  incentives  for  the  issuance  of 
small  business  participating  deben- 
tures. 

S.  858 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Andrews),  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mrs.  Hawkins),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Armstrong). 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Trible).  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Glenn)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  858,  a  bill  to  recognize  the  organi- 
zation known  as  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  State  Directors  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs. Inc. 

S.  859 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mrs.  Hawkins)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  859.  a  bill  to  amend  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  require  the 
continued  payment  of  disability  com- 
pensation at  an  unreduced  rate  pend- 
ing review  and  appeal  of  a  determina- 
tion to  reduce  or  discontinue  such 
compensation  by  reason  of  a  change  in 
service-connected  or  employability 
status  or  in  physical  condition  in  the 
case  of  any  veteran  whose  disability 
has  been  rated  as  total  for  a  period  of 
at  least  10  years  ending  on  the  date 
such  determination  was  made,  who 
files  a  statement  of  disagreement  with 
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such  determination,  and  who  requests 
such  continued  payment,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  •!» 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domanci.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  HETLHf )  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  919.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Equal 
Access  to  Justice  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

8.  •BO 

At  the  request  of  Bfo.  Wallop,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  PSTOR)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  980,  a  biU  to  amend  the  Federal 
Mine  Safety  and  Health  Amendments 
Act  of  1977  to  provide  that  the  provi- 
sions of  such  act  shall  not  apply  to  the 
siirface  mining  of  stone,  clay,  and  sand 
work. 

S.  1043 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Buboick)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1043.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
provide  tax  incentives  for  small  busi- 
ness. 

S.  1080 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Btrd.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hattield)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1050.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act  to  provide 
increased  control  by  the  Congress  over 
the  making  of  arms  sales. 

SntATI  JOUTT  RKSOLDTION  10 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tsongas.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Bfr.  Prtor)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  10.  Joint 
resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  equal  rights  for  women  and 
men. 

SBIATK  JOINT  RKSOLUnOR  74 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Garm.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Denton)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  74. 
Joint  resolution  to  express  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  the  United  States 
should  promote  the  goal  of  strategic 
stability  and  reduce  the  risk  of  nuclear 
war  through  a  balanced  program  of 
force  modernization  together  with  ne- 
gotiations to  achieve  substantial,  veri- 
fiable, and  militarily  significant  reduc- 
tions to  equal  levels  in  the  nuclear  ar- 
senals of  both  superpowers. 

SENATE  CONCmHENT  KESOLtTTION  14 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Hawkins,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  DxTRENBERGER),  and  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  C^hatee)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  24,  concurrent  resolu- 
tion expressing  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  should  observe  the  month  of 
May  1983  as  "Older  Americans 
Month." 
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SENATE  RBSOLimON  11« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baucus,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  TmntMOND),  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  113, 
resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture should  delay  implementation  of 
the  legislation  authorizing  deductions 
from  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  milk 
under  the  dairy  price  support  pro- 
gram. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 26— RELATIVE  TO  FUND- 
ING OF  MX  MISSILE  DEVELOP- 
MENT AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
BASING  MODE 

Mr.  HATFIELD  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing concurrent  resolution;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations: 

S.  Con.  Res.  26 

Resolved  by  the  Seriate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  approve  the  obligation  and 
expenditure  of  funds  appropriated  in  Public 
Law  97-377  for  MX  missile  procurement  and 
full-scale  engineering  development  of  a 
basing  mode  for  the  MX  missile. 

Blr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion and  ask  for  its  appropriate  refer- 
ral. 

Mr.  President,  this  concurrent  reso- 
lution is  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  subsection  (7)  of  title  V  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Appropriations 
Act,  1983.  enacted  as  part  of  Public 
Law  97-377,  the  continuing  resolution 
for  fiscal  year  1983  passed  last  Decem- 
ber. As  Senators  wiU  recall,  the  terms 
of  the  continuing  resolution  "fenced" 
fvmds  for  MX  missile  procurement  and 
development  of  a  basing  mode  pending 
the  findings  of  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Strategic  Forces  and  a 
report  to  Congress  by  the  President  on 
the  MX  missile,  possible  alternatives 
to  the  MX  missile,  and  possible  alter- 
native ICBM  basing  modes.  The  Presi- 
dent's commission  reported  last  week, 
and  the  President's  report  was  deliv- 
ered to  Congress  yesterday. 

Mr.  President,  the  wording  of  the 
concurrent  resolution  I  introduce 
today  is  specified  by  Public  Law  97- 
377.  The  act  also  specifies  that  the  res- 
olution is  to  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  which  will 
be  discharged  from  consideration  of 
the  resolution  if  it  has  not  reported 
the  measure  within  45  calendar  days 
of  its  referral.  Public  Law  97-377 
makes  further  stipulations  as  to  con- 
sideration of  the  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  Senate  floor,  and  I  direct  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  those 
provisions. 

My  submission  of  this  resolution 
does  not  mean  that  I  support  the  MX 
missile  or  the  latest  recommendation 
for  its  basing  mode.  I  do  not.  I  submit 
this  resolution  pursuant  to  the  law. 


and  to  expedite  the  decision  of  the 
Congress  on  this  issue. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations 
will  hold  hearings  on  the  resolution  in 
the  first  week  of  May.  Exact  dates, 
times,  and  room  numbers  will  be  an- 
nounced later.  It  is  my  intention  to 
have  the  resolution  reported  to  the 
Senate  in  time  for  floor  consideration 
prior  to  the  Memorial  Day  recess,  if 
that  is  the  leadership's  desire. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  President's  letter  of 
transmittal  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Wrtte  House. 
Washington,  D.C..  April  19,  J9S3. 
Hon.  Mark  O.  Hatfield, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  At>propriations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

DcAit  Mr.  Chairman:  On  January  3,  1983, 1 
established  a  bipartisan  Commission  to  re- 
spond to  the  issues  raised  by  the  Congress 
regarding  the  Peacelteeper  missile,  possible 
alternatives  to  the  Peacekeeper,  and  possi- 
ble alternative  ICBM  basing  modes.  The 
report,  which  the  Commission  submitted  to 
me,  was  delivered  to  you  last  week.  Attached 
is  a  classified  report  prepared  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  submitted  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (7)  of  Title  V  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  Appropriations 
Act.  1983,  enacted  as  part  of  P.L.  97-377. 
The  attached  document  addresses  the  issues 
set  out  In  subsection  (7). 

I  am  pleased  to  report  to  you  that  the  dis- 
tinguished group  of  Americans  who  served 
on  the  Commission  have  unanimously 
agreed  on  a  package  of  actions,  which  I 
strongly  support,  and  on  which  Secretary 
Weinberger,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Sec- 
retary Shultz  and  the  National  Security 
Council  have  joined  with  me  in  supporting. 
They  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Improve  as  a  first  priority  the  com- 
mand, control,  and  communications  for  our 
strategic  forces;  continue  with  high  priority 
the  Trident  submarine  and  D-5  missile  pro- 
grams; and  continue  the  bomber  and  air- 
launched  cruise  missile  efforts  as  planned. 

(2)  Proceed  with  the  immediate  produc- 
tion of  the  Peacekeeper  missile,  and  deploy- 
ment of  100  such  missiles  in  existing  Min- 
uteman  silos  in  the  Francis  E.  Warren  APB 
area,  which  I  propose  as  the  alternative 
basing  plan  required  by  P.L.  97-377.  Specifi- 
cally, the  first  50  missiles  will  replace  the 
Minuteman  missiles  in  the  400th  Strategic 
Missile  Squadron  (SMS).  In  turn,  the  second 
50  will  replace  the  Minuteman  missiles  in 
the  319th  SMS.  I  have  chosen  Francis  E. 
Warren  AFB  because  the  existing  silos  at 
that  location  offer  the  best  operational  con- 
siderations. 

(3)  Commence  engineering  design  of  a 
small,  single  warhead  ICBM.  If  strategic 
and  technical  considerations  warrant,  such 
a  missile  could  be  ready  for  full-scale  devel- 
opment in  1987  and  potential  deployment  in 
the  early  1990's. 

(4)  Expand  research  Into,  and  undertake 
the  most  rigorous  examination  of,  all  forms 
of  defense  against  ballistic  missiles.  This  in- 
cludes work  on  penetration  aids. 

(5)  Undertake  a  specific  program  to  re- 
solve uncertainties  regarding  silo  and  shel- 
ter hardness,  a  study  of  fratricide  effects, 
and  investigation  of  different  types  of  land- 
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based  vehicles  and  launchers,  particularly 
hardened  vehicles. 

FlnaUy,  I  reconfirm  that  I  am  fully  com- 
mitted to  continue  to  pursue  ambitious  and 
objective  arms  reduction  negotiations  with  a 
goal  of  agreements  that  are  balanced,  pro- 
mote stability  In  time  of  crisis,  constitute 
meaningful  force  reductions,  and  are  verifia- 
ble. As  you  know,  our  proposals  to  secure  re- 
ductions of  aU  types  of  weapons  are  before 
the  Soviets  in  many  forums. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  join  me  now  In  this 
bipartisan  effort  to  settle  on  a  moderniza- 
tion plan  for  our  strategic  forces.  For  more 
than  a  decade,  each  of  four  administrations 
has  made  proposals  for  arms  control  and 
modernisation  that  have  become  embroUed 
in  political  controversy. 

Balancing  a  number  of  factors,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  I  have 
all  had  to  take  fresh  looks  at  our  previous 
positions.  Despite  the  range  of  views  these 
groups  have  held  In  the  past,  we  are  pre- 
senting to  you  a  unanimous  view  on  this 
vital  issue.  Your  support  for  the  consensus 
can  unite  us  in  taking  a  major  step  forward 
In  our  common  search  for  ways  to  ensure 
national  security. 

Sincerely,  ^ 

Ronald  Reagan. 


JMI 


SENATE      RESOLUTION      118-RE- 
LATING     TO     THE     NATIONAL 
OCEANIC     AND     ATMOSPHERIC 
ADMINISTRATION 
Mr.   HOLLINOS   (for   himself,   Mr. 
Weicker,   Mr.   Packwood,   Mr.   Pell, 
Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr.  Jackson  Mr.  Tson- 
gas, Mr.  RiEGLE,  Mr.  Huddleston.  Mr. 
INOUYE,  Mr.  Lautenberg.  Mr.  Kenne- 
dy Mr.  PoRD.  Mr.  Chiles.  Mr.  Matsu- 
naga.  Mr.  Stennis.  and  Mr.  Long  sub- 
mitted the  foUowing  resolution;  which 
was   referred   to   the   Committee   on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion: 

S.  Res.  118 
Whereas  the  NaUonal  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration  is  one  of  the  fore- 
most scientific  agencies  In  the  United  SUtes 
and  throughout  the  world; 

Whereas  the  oceanic  and  atmospheric  re- 
search, weather  services,  environmental  ex- 
pertise, coastal  management  knowledge,  and 
fishery  conservation  and  management  skills 
of  NOAA  scientists,  engineers,  and  technical 
experts  benefit  all  Americans; 

Whereas  the  Administration  has  recom- 
mended the  elimination  of  nearly  1600 
NOAA  jobs  for  the  next  fiscal  year  and  a  re- 
duction of  well  over  $100  million  in  annual 
funding  for  NOAA; 

Whereas  for  the  third  consecutive  year, 
the  President  has  proposed  termination  of 
the  highly  successful  Coastal  Zone  Manage- 
ment and  Sea  Grant  programs  (including 
the  very  effective  marine  extension  service), 
the  closing  of  the  top-rated  Great  Lakes  En- 
vlronmenUl  Research  Laboratory,  and  the 
elimination  of  the  undersea  research  pro- 

Whereas  the  President's  budget  calls  for 
deactivation  of  nearly  half  the  oceanic  re- 
search fleet,  serious  reductions  in  geodesy 
programs,  and  heavy  reductions  in  ocean 
pollution  and  ocean  dumping  research; 

Whereas  the  President  proposes  a  40  per- 
cent cut  in  the  National  Marine  Fisheries 
Service.  Including  the  termination  of  Sal- 
t<»i8taU-Kennedy  funding  for  development 


of  our  flBhini  industry,  the  closure  of  19 
flah  hatcheri&  on  the  Columbia  River,  cuU 
of  almost  60(percent  in  funding  for  the  Re- 
gional Flsheiw  lilanagement  Councils,  elimi- 
nation of  state  grant  programs  Involving 
commercial  and  anadromous  research,  ter- 
mination of  nonhatchery  aquaculture  re- 
search, the  undermining  of  fishery  habitat 
work,  and  the  deep  cutback  of  data  collec- 
tion and  analysis; 

Whereas  the  President's  budget  recom- 
mends the  elimination  of  agricultural 
weather  services  and  the  fruit  frost  pro- 
gram, a  50  percent  cut  In  fire  weather  serv- 
ices, and  the  elimination  of  the  second 
polar-orbiting  satellite; 

Whereas  the  effectiveness  of  NOAAs 
highly  regarded,  world-class  laboratories  Is 
being  Impaired  by  funding  cuts,  reflected  by 
the  Administrations  proposal  to  reduce 
NOAA  R&D  to  $149  million  In  FY  1984. 
from  a  high  of  $204  million  In  FY  1980; 

Whereas  the  Administration  has  curtailed 
severely  the  weather  modification  research 
and  development  program  in  NOAA  that 
could  some  day  save  countless  lives,  avoid 
injuries,  and  save  billions  of  dollars; 

Whereas  improvements  in  weather  fore- 
casting have  been  hindered  and  thereby 
public  safety  threatened  because  necessary 
R&D  in  advanced  satellite  sensing  of  the  at- 
mosphere and  oceans  has  been  curtailed; 

Whereas  the  President  had  decided  to 
transfer  to  the  private  sector  the  weather 
satellites  essential  to  the  productivity, 
health,  and  safety  of  our  nation,  without 
having  performed  cost  analyses  or  consulted 
with  the  Congress  or  experts  In  satellite  me- 
teorology; 

Whereas  the  Department  of  Commerce 
has  announced  a  review  of  3500  jobs  In 
NOAA  to  determine  whether  they  can  be 
eliminated  and  their  duties  shifted  to  pri- 
vate contractors; 

Whereas  the  Administration  Is  conducting 
a  contract  study  of  the  National  Weather 
Service  to  determine  how  to  pare  back  Its 
full-time  staff;  and 

Whereas  the  services  and  programs  or 
NOAA  exemplify  the  kind  of  pubUc  infra- 
structure that  is  essential  for  the  well-being 
of  the  nation:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  It  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration  shall  be  main- 
tained as  a  scientificaUy  sound,  reliable, 
world-class  Federal  InstituUon  with  ade- 
quate funding  and  personnel  to  provide  the 
science  and  services  necessary  to  safeguard 
the  American  people's  interests  and  the  na- 
tion's future  in  the  oceans  and  the  atmos- 
phere, so  that 

The  production  of  protein  desperately 
needed  by  this  nation  and  the  world  can  be 
maintained  for  years  to  come  through  wise 
fisheries  management  and  utilization; 

The  use  of  our  coastal  resources  can  be 
conserved  for  future  generations  and  the 
nation's  economic  development  enhanced 
through  balanced  coastal  zone  management 
and  through  coastal  and  ocean  research; 

The  lives  and  property  of  the  American 
people  can  be  safeguarded  and  economic 
losses  reduced  through  the  maintenance  of 
a  strong  National  Weather  Service  and  me- 
teorological sateUite  systems  operated  by 
the  government  in  the  public  interest; 

The  health  of  our  ocean  and  atmospheric 
systems  which  provide  the  fundamentals  of 
life  on  this  planet  can  be  maintained, 
through  knowledge  and  understanding; 

Our  research  and  protection  systems  for 
those  inteUigent  life  forms  dependent  on 
the  seas  can  be  furthered  as  a  sign  of  our 
being  a  civilized  and  caring  nation; 


And  the  existing  partnership  between 
Federal,  state,  and  private  universities  and 
research  institutions  can  be  enhanced  to 
pool  resources  and  knowledge  of  our  coastal, 
ocean,  and  atmospheric  resouroea  for  the 
greater  good  of  the  nation; 

Resolved  further.  That  It  is  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  that  NOAA's  institutional  integ- 
rity be  preserved  and  enhanced  through 
comprehensive  authorization  legislation  for 
aU  NOAA  responsibilities  and  through  suffi- 
cient appropriations  pursuant  to  such  au- 
thorization legislation. 


Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  today  a  Senate  resolution 
directed  at  the  administration's  mis- 
guided treatment  of  the  National  Oce- 
anic and  Atmospheric  Administration, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  the  resolution  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

NOAA  is  a  victim  of  the  destructive 
policy  of  cutting  the  discretionary  ci- 
vilian programs  on  the  pretext  of  bal- 
ancing a  budget  that  is  driven  mainly 
by  major  entitlement  and  defense  ex-  • 
penditures.  This  agency  provides  a 
wide  variety  of  scientific  research  and 
services  of  benefit  to  our  entire  socie- 
ty. Yet  the  administration's  proposed 
budget  cuts  for  NOAA  are  more  than 
$100  million  below  the  agency's  base 
level  of  funding. 

In  addition,  this  year  the  administra- 
tion is  proposing  to  eliminate  some 
1,600  positions  at  NOAA  and  will  be 
reviewing  thousands  more  with  an  eye 
to  contracting  them  out  to  the  private 
sector.  When  coupled  with  the  nega- 
tive   stereotypes    about    (jovemment 
employees  which  are  laced  throughout 
administration  rhetoric,  these  funding  • 
and  personnel  reduction  policies  have 
a  devastating  impact  on  the  morale  of 
NOAA's     scientists,     engineers,     and  . 
other  technical  experts.  As  our  recent  . 
experience   with    the    Environmental 
Protection  Agency  has  taught  us,  per- 
haps  the   most   serious   repercussion 
that  flows  from  such  policies  is  the  de- 
parture from  public  service  of  superior 
employees   and  the   demoralized   job 
performance  of  the  work  force  that  re- 
mains. 

This  is  the  third  year  running  that 
deep  cuts  in  NOAA's  funding  have 
been  pursued  by  this  administration. 
And  this  is  the  third  year  nmning  that 
I  have  opposed  such  proposals.  Since 
NOAA's  creation  in  1970,  I  have 
nursed  its  budget  carefully  as  a 
member  of  the  Commerce  Committee 
and  the  State,  Justice,  Commerce  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee,  and  even 
in  our  present  austere  times,  I  do  not 
beUeve  the  Nation  can  afford  to  stay 
the  administration's  present  course 
with  respect  to  NOAA. 

Many  of  the  specifics  of  the  latest 
budget  estimate  are  laid  out  before 
you  in  this  resolution.  There  is  no 
point  in  repeating  them  now.  However, 
a  quick  glance  at  the  proposed  actions 
listed  in  the  resolution  will  teU  you 
readUy  that  the  people  who  prepared 
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the  budget  have  riveted  their  atten- 
tion on  short-term  savings.  Yet  the 
bulk  of  NOAA's  activities  have  a  direct 
bearing  on  our  future  well-being.  Take 
the  coastal  zone  management  and  sea 
grant  programs,  for  example,  two  pro- 
grams slated  for  termination  that  ad- 
ministration spokesmen  have  acknowl- 
edged to  be  successful.  At  our  Com- 
merce Committee  hearings  in  Febru- 
ary, we  received  not  a  single  iota  of  In- 
formation that  the  vitality  of  these 
programs  could  be  maintained  without 
Federal  funding.  I  wonder  if  anyone 
preparing  the  budget  considered  the 
long-term  savings  to  the  Nation  that 
can  be  generated  by  the  greater  uni- 
formity, efficiency,  and  equity  fos- 
tered by  CZM  in  the  management  of 
the  numerous,  growing,  and  often  con- 
flicting uses  of  our  coastal  areas.  I  also 
wonder  if  there  is  any  realization  that 
Federal  money  invested  in  the  sea 
grant  program  is  investment  in  the 
Nation's  future— badly  needed  seed 
money  for  the  education  of  scientists 
and  engineers  and  for  research  sup- 
porting the  long-term  viability  and  uti- 
lization of  our  natural  resources. 

The  fisheries  portion  of  the  budget 
is  smother  case  in  point.  Since  the 
United  States  declared  200-mile  fisher- 
ies Jurisdiction  in  1976,  considerable 
progress  has  been  made  toward  the 
husbanding  of  these  resources  for 
their  full  use  by  our  citizens  for  years 
to  come.  The  administration's  pro- 
posed 40-percent  cut  in  funding  for 
marine  fisheries  amounts  to  a  repudi- 
ation of  these  gains.  It  is  ironic  that 
hard  on  the  heels  of  this  proposal  was 
the  President's  recent  proclamation  of 
200-mile  economic  zone  Jurisdiction. 
The  proclamation,  which  reaffirms 
the  U.S.  claim  to  fish  and  other 
marine  animals  off  our  coast,  will  be 
an  empty  gesture  if  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment fails  to  invest  adequate  funds  in 
the  work  of  the  agency  with  the  re- 
sponsibility for  these  resources. 
NOAA's  National  Marine  Fisheries 
Service. 

In  the  weather  arena,  we  see  other 
illustrations  of  a  lack  of  a  complete 
understanding  by  administration  offi- 
cials regarding  the  significance  of 
NOAA's  activities  to  the  public  inter- 
est I  question  whether  much  thought 
has  been  devoted  to  the  lives  and 
property  that  can  be  saved  with  better 
forecasts  of  weather  and  floods.  And  I 
wonder  if  these  officials  fathom  the 
importance  of  understanding  acid  rain, 
of  anticipating  the  effect  of  increased 
carbon  dioxide  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
of  grasping  the  full  implications  of 
man-produced  gases  on  our  strato- 
sphere's ozone  shield.  I  also  doubt 
whether  they  have  stopped  to  think 
about  the  many  ways  that  improve- 
ments in  climate  and  weather  forecast- 
ing can  produce  more  business  revenue 
in  the  future.  As  the  testimony  of  sev- 
eral witnesses  at  Commerce  Commit- 
tee hearings  suggested,  there  may  be 
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greater  economic  opportunity  for  the 
private  sector  if  we  keep  the  weather 
satellites  under  the  operation  of  Gov- 
ernment than  if  we  transfer  them  to  a 
private  operator. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  evaluate  the  administration's 
budget  proposal  for  NOAA  in  light  of 
the  fundamental  requirements  of  our 
people  and  businesses.  I  also  urge 
them  to  consider  the  great  expense 
that  will  be  required  in  the  future  to 
rebuild  the  Federal  Government's  ca- 
pacity to  provide  the  important  serv- 
ices that  are  proposed  for  elimination 
or  major  reduction.  This  resolution  is 
meant  to  emphasize  the  multiplicity  of 
ways  that  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration  touches 
our  lives  and  to  point  out  the  need  to 
maintain  its  standard  of  professional 
excellence. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  119— RE- 
LATING  TO  RECENT  EVENTS 
IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  D'AMATO  (for  himself,  Mrs. 
Hawkins,  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr.  Bosch- 
wrrz,  Mr.  Murkowski,  Mr.  Hecht,  Mr. 

MOYMIHAN,    Mr.    RiEGLE,    Mr.    Lauten- 

BERG.  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  Specter,  Mr. 
DODD,  and  Mr.  Pressler)  submitted 
the  following  resolution:  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations: 

S.  Res.  119 

Whereas  Israel,  the  only  stable  democrat- 
ic nation  in  the  Middle  East,  is  a  proven  and 
trusted  ally  of  the  United  States; 

Whereas  the  security  interests  of  Israel 
and  the  United  SUtes  are  closely  linlced; 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  has  engaged  in 
an  unprecedented  arms  buildup  in  the 
Middle  East: 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  has  supplied 
nations  of  the  region,  hostile  to  Israel,  with 
advanced  fighter  aircraft  and  other  sophisti- 
cated weaponry  which  seriously  upsets  the 
military  balance  in  the  Middle  East; 

Whereas  the  policies  pursued  by  the  Sovi- 
ets and  their  allies  in  the  region  pose  a  clear 
and  immediate  threat  to  the  security  of 
Israel; 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  formally 
committed  itself  to  continue  to  maintain  Is- 
rael's defensive  strength  through  the  supply 
of  advanced  types  of  equipment  such  as  the 
P-16  aircraft; 

MHiereas  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  of  the 
United  States  have  endorsed  the  sale  of  P- 
16  aircraft  to  Israel; 

Resolved,  That  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  SUtes  of  America  that  the 
United  States  should,  without  any  further 
delay,  proceed  with  the  sale  and  delivery  of 
P-16  aircraft  to  Israel. 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  deep  sense  of  con- 
cern over  recent  events  in  the  Middle 
East,  a  region  of  vital  interest  to  the 
United  States. 

The  expansionist  policies  pursued  by 
the  Soviet  Union  in  that  area  pose  a 
direct  and  immediate  threat  to  the  se- 
curity of  Israel,  the  only  stable  demo- 
cratic nation  in  that  volatile  region: 
and  to  world  stability.  Today,  the  Sovi- 
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ets  are  engaged  in  an  unprecedented 
military  buildup  in  the  Middle  East. 
Thousands  of  Soviet  military  person- 
nel are  stationed  In  the  area.  The 
Kremlin  has  initiated  a  program  of 
arms  transfers  which  seriously  threat- 
ens to  upset  the  tenuous  military  bal- 
ance which  exists  in  the  region. 

Recent  Soviet  arms  deliveries  have 
included  T-72  tanks,  self-propelled 
122-mmimeter  and  155-mlllimeter 
howitzers,  BM-21  Kaytusha  rocket 
launchers.  SAM-6  and  SAM-9  antiair- 
craft missiles  as  well  as  advanced 
fighter  aircraft,  armored  personnel 
carriers,  and  heavy  tanks.  In  addition, 
the  Soviets  have  installed  a  number  of 
SAM-5  antiaircraft  missile  sites  in- 
cluding those  at  Dmnayer  and  Homs 
in  Syria.  These  highly  sophisticated 
weapons  systems  which  are  capable  of 
knocking  out  a  fighter  plane  more 
than  150  miles  away,  are  clearly  in- 
tended for  offensive  purposes.  These 
SAM-5  missile  systems,  manned  by 
Soviet  soldiers,  have  never  before  been 
deployed  outside  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Despite  an  expression  of  concern  by 
Secretary  of  State  Shultz  and  other 
high-level  officials,  the  administration 
continues  to  block  the  sale  of  F-16  air- 
craft vital  to  the  defense  of  Israel,  our 
most  reliable  ally  in  the  region. 

This  action  raises  serious  questions 
with  regard  to  U.S.  commitment  to 
that  nation,  strategically  located  near 
the  southern  flank  of  NATO  and 
within  reach  of  the  valuable  resources 
of  the  Persian  Gulf. 

The  United  States  formally  commit- 
ted itself  to  continue  maintaining  Isra- 
el's defensive  strength  through  the 
supply  of  advanced  equipment  such  as 
the  F-16  aircraft  during  the  mid- 
1970's.  In  1977,  Israel  presented  a 
formal  request  to  the  United  States 
for  150  F-16  aircraft.  After  a  thorough 
and  comprehensive  review  by  military 
experts,  it  was  determined  that  the 
United  States  should  provide  Israel 
with  these  advanced  Eiircraft  in  order 
to  preserve  Israel's  qualitative  margin 
of  superiority.  Despite  these  findings, 
the  United  States  has  refused  to  pro- 
ceed with  this  sale. 

Meanwhile,  the  Middle  East  has 
become  a  virtual  outpost  of  Soviet  he- 
gemony. Their  activities  in  the  region 
have  gone  on  uaichecked. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  United 
States  realize  its  commitment  to 
Israel.  As  President  Reagan  Indicated 
during  his  campaign  for  the  Presiden- 
cy, "We  must  rebuild  our  lost  reputa- 
tion for  trustworthiness.  We  must 
again  become  a  nation  that  can  be 
relied  upon  to  live  up  to  its  commit- 
ments." 

It  is  important  that  the  United 
States,  particularly  during  this  period 
of  great  uncertainty  in  the  Middle 
East,  remain  firm  in  its  support  of 
Israel.  Failure  to  provide  this  neces- 
sary moral  and  material  support  for 


this  important  ally  would  have  disas- 
trous consequences  not  only  for  the 
United  States  but  for  all  those  com- 
mitted to  democratic  principles.  Fur- 
thermore, such  an  action  would  raise 
serious  questions  regarding  U,S.  com- 
mitment to  our  other  allies. 

The  United  SUtes  must  send  a  clear 
signal  to  the  Soviets  and  their  allies 
that  we  will  not  abandon  our  friends 
during  time  of  need. 

Therefore,  I  have  submitted  the  res- 
olution which  expresses  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  that  the  United  States, 
without  any  further  delay,  should  pro- 
ceed with  the  sale  and  deUvery  of  F-16 
aircraft  to  Israel.* 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


RECIPROCAL  TRADE 
AGREEMENTS 

KASTER  AMKirDIIXirr  NO.  1179 

Mr.  KASTEN  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  motion  of  Mr.  Dole  to  re- 
commit the  bill  (S.  144)  to  insure  the 
continued  expansion  of  reciprocal 
market  opportunities  in  trade,  trade  in 
services,  and  investment  for  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes: 
as  follows: 

I  move  to  amend  the  motion  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  to  recommit  S.  144  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance  by  striking  out  the 
matter  proposed  to  be  added  by  clause  (2)  of 
the  motion  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 

following:  

TITLE  II-WITHHOLDING  ON  INTER- 
EST, DIVIDENDS,  AND  PATRONAGE 
DIVIDENDS 

SEC.  Ml.  AMENDMENT  OF  1M4  CODE. 

Except  as  otherwise  expressly  provided, 
whenever  in  this  title  an  amendment  is  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  an  amendment  to  a  sec- 
tion or  other  provision,  the  reference  shall 
be  considered  to  be  made  to  a  section  or 
other  provision  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  19S4 


SEC.  tn.  DELAY  IN  WnWHOLDING  ON  INTEREST 
AND  DIVmENDS. 

Section  308  of  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal 
Responsibility  Act  of  1982  (relating  to  effec- 
tive dates  and  special  rules  involving  with- 
holding on  interest  and  dividends)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsection  (a)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(a)  Ii»  QnnaiAL.— Except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  this  section,  the  amendments 
made  by  this  subtitle  shall  apply  to  interest, 
dividends,  and  patronage  dividends  paid  or 
credited  after  June  30,  1987. 

"(b)  Withholding  on  Interest,  Dnn- 
denvs.  and  patronage  dividends  not  to 
Take  Ettbct  if  Compliance  Substantially 
Improves.—  

"(1)  Study  by  comptroller  general.— The 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  SUtes 
shaU  conduct  a  study  with  respect  to  the 
collection  of  Uxes  on  interest,  dividends, 
and  patronage  dividends.       

"(2)  Determination  of  percentage  of  com- 
pliance.—In  connection  with  the  study 
under  paragraph  (1),  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral shall  compute  the  percentage  deter- 
mined by  dividing— 

"(A)  the  amount  of  interest,  dividends, 
and  patronage  dividends  which  the  Comp- 


troller General  reasonably  estimates  was 
shown  on  returns  of  tax  Imposed  by  subtitle 
A  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954— 

"(1)  which  were  required  to  be  fUed  by  in- 
dividuals for  taxable  yean  which  begin  in 
1985,  and 

'•(11)  which  were  filed  within  the  time  pre- 
scribed by  law  (determined  with  regard  to 
any  extension)  and  before  August  15,  1986, 
by 

"(B)  the  aggregate  amount  of  interest, 
dividends,  and  patronage  dividends  which 
the  Comptroller  General  reasonably  esti- 
mates was  required  to  be  shown  on  returns 
described  in  subparagraph  (A)  (without 
regard  to  clause  (11)  thereof). 

"(3)  Report  to  congress.- Not  later  than 
January  1.  1987.  the  Comptroller  General 
shaU  submit  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate 
the  results  of  the  study  conducted  imder 
paragraph  (1)  and  the  percentage  deter- 
mined under  paragraph  (2).  

"(4)  Withholding  not  implemented  if 
compliance  substantially  improved.— 

"(A)  In  general.- If  the  percentage  deter- 
mined under  paragraph  (2)  is  95  percent  or 
greater,  then  the  amendments  made  by  this 
subtitle  shall  not  apply  to  any  interest,  divi- 
dends, or  patronage  dividends  paid  or  cred- 
ited after  June  30, 1987. 

"(B)  Withholding  to  apply  if  compliance 

NOT  SUBSTANTIALLY   IMPROVED  AND   CONGRESS 

AGREES.— If  subparagraph  (A)  does  not 
apply,  the  amendments  made  by  this  sub- 
title shall  apply  to  any  Interest,  dividends, 
or  patronage  dividends  paid  or  credited 
after  June  30,  1987,  only  if  both  Houses  of 
Congress  adopt,  before  April  1,  1987,  a  con- 
current resolution,  the  matter  after  the  re- 
solving clause  of  which  is  as  follows:  'That 
the  Congress  approves  of  the  determination 
of  the  Comptroller  General  under  section 
308(aK2)  of  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Re- 
sponslbUity  Act  of  1982  that  the  compliance 
percentage  for  payment  of  taxes  on  Interest, 
dividends,  and  patronage  dividends  is  less 
than  95  percent.'. 
"(C)  Expedited  procedure.— 
"(1)  Expedited  rules  to  apply.— The  rules 
of  subsections  (c)  through  (g)  of  section  151 
of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2191) 
shall  apply  to  a  resolution  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (BKll)  in  the  same  manner  as 
such  rules  apply  to  an  implementing  reve- 
nue bill,  except  that  subisection  (eK3)  of 
such  section  151  shall  not  apply  and  such 
resolution,  upon  Introduction  in  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives,  shall  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance  and 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  respec- 
tively. 

"(ii)  In  general.— The  provisions  of  this 
subparagraph  are  enacted  by  the  Congress— 
"(I)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking 
power  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives  and 
the  Senate,  respectively,  and  as  such  they 
are  deemed  a  part  of  the  rules  of  each 
House,  respectively  and  they  supercede 
other  rules  only  to  the  extent  that  they  are 
inconsistent  therewith,  and 

"(II)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  the 
rules  at  any  time.  In  the  same  manner,  and 
to  the  same  extent  as  In  the  case  of  any 
other  rule  of  that  House. 

"(5)  Action  by  comptroller  if  congress 
disapproves  earlier  report.— If  both 
Houses  of  Congress  do  not  adopt  the  resolu- 
tion described  in  paragraph  (4KBKil)  before 
April  1, 1987— 

"(A)  the  Comptroller  General  shall,  not 
later  than  January  1,  1988,  resubmit  the 


percentage  determined  under  paragraph  (2) 
(taking  into  account  any  revised  daU)  and 
report  such  percentage  to  the  committees 
described  in  such  paragraph,  and 

"(B)  if  the  percentage  is  less  than  95  per- 
cent, the  amendments  made  by  this  subtitle 
shall  apply  to  interest,  dividends,  or  patron- 
age dividends  paid  or  credited  after  June  30, 
1988,  if  both  Houses  of  Congress,  before 
April  1, 1988,  adopt  a  resolution  described  in 
paragraph  (4KBXU). 

"(6)  Definitions.— Por  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  terms  'interest',  dividends', 
and  'patronage  dividends'  have  the  same 
meanings  given  such  terms  by  sections 
6049(b),  6042(b),  and  3454(c)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  respectively.",  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsections  (b),  (c), 
and  (d)  as  subsections  (c),  (d),  and  (e>.  re- 
spectively. 

SEC  tn.  APPUCATION  OF  BACKUP  WTTHHOLDING 
RULES  TO  CERTAIN  PAYMENTS. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  3402(8)  (relating 
to  extension  of  withholding  to  certain  pay- 
ments where  identifying  number  not  fur- 
nished or  inaccurate)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(6)  Special  rules  fob  backup  withhold- 
ing ON  INTEREST,  DIVIDENDS,  AND  PATRONAGE 
DIVIDENDS  NOT  REPORTED  ON  RETURN.— 

"(A)  In  general— If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  any  payee  failed— 

"(i)  to  include  in  any  return  of  tax  re- 
quired to  be  filed  for  any  taxable  year  more 
than  $50  of  any  backup  withholding  pay- 
ments which— 

"(I)  are  described  in  clause  (111),  (iv),  or 
(vl)  of  paragraph  (3KA)  of  this  subsection, 
and 

"(II)  are  required  to  be  included  in  such 
return,  or 

"(U)  to  file  the  return  of  tax  in  which  such 
payments  are  required  to  be  Included, 
the  Secretary  shall  notify  the  payors  of  the 
payments  described  In  subclause  (I)  of  the 
requirement  to  deduct  and  withhold  under 
paragraph  (1)  (but  not  the  reason  therefor). 
"(B)  Notice  to  payee.- 
"(i)  Notice  by  secretary.— At  the  same 
time  as  the  Secretary  notifies  the  payor 
under  subparagraph  (A),  the  Secretary  shaU 
notify  the  payee  of— 

"(I)  the  Secretary's  determination  under 
subparagraph  (A)  (and  the  reasons  there- 
for), and 

"(II)  the  requirement  that  the  payor 
deduct  and  withhold  tax  under  this  subsec- 
tion. 

"(11)  42-day  period  to  respond.— The  Secre- 
tary shall  prescribe  procedures  which  allow 
the  payee  to  respond  to  the  notice  received 
under  clause  (i)  within  42  days  of  receipt  of 
such  notice. 

"(ill)  Notice  by  payor.— Any  payor  re- 
quired to  withhold  any  tax  under  paragraph 
(l)(c)  shall,  at  the  time  such  withholding 
begins,  notify  the  payee  of  such  withhold- 
ing. 
"(C)  Cessation  withholding.- If— 
"(I)  there  was  no  failure  under  subpara- 
graph (A). 

"(11)  any  such  failure  (Including  the  pay- 
ment of  any  tax,  penalty,  or  interest  with 
respect  to  such  failure)  has  been  corrected, 
or 

"(ill)  the  payee  establishes  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Secretary  that  any  such  failure 
will  not  occur  again  and  that  withholding 
under  paragraph  (1)  would  cause  undue 
hardship  to  such  payee. 
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then  the  Secretary  shall  notify  payors  with- 
holding under  paragraph  (IKC)  to  cease 
such  withholding.". 

(b)  30-PncsiiT  Backup  WiTHHOLDnio  n 
CAsn  Wrkrk  IumtnT,  Dividknds.  Aits  Pa- 

TXOHAOI     HWISBKU     PaTIOIITS     INVOLVKD.— 

SecUon  3402(8X6)  (relating  to  definitions 
and  special  rules)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph: 

"(K)  WiTHaoLoniG  at  ao  fehumit  di  pail- 
URK  nwoLymG  nrriRxsT,  dividkmds.  or  pa- 
TRORAGK  DiTiOKinia.— In  the  case  of  any  with- 
holding required  under— 

"(i)  paragraph  (IXC),  or 

"(U)  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  of  paragraph 
(1)  to  the  extent  the  taxpayer  identification 
number  involved  relates  to  a  return  de- 
scribed in  clause  (iii),  (iv),  (vi)  of  paragraph 
(3XA). 

paragraph  (1)  shall  be  applied  by  substitut- 
ing '20  percent'  for  '15  percent'.". 

(c)  MnmcuM  Pknaltt  por  Failurx  To  Im- 
PUDmrr  Backup  WrrHROLonrc— Section 
6672  (relating  to  penalty  for  failure  to  col- 
lect and  pay  over  tax  etc.)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(c)  MiiTiifuif  Pknaltt  por  Failurk  To 
iMPLXMBitT  Backup  WrrRHOLDiNC— In  the 
case  of  any  failure  to  deduct  and  withhold  a 
tax  under  section  3402(sXlKC).  there  is 
hereby  imposed  a  penalty  equal  to  $100,  less 
the  amount  of  the  penalty  under  subsection 
(a)  with  respect  to  such  faUure.". 

(d)  Sbcrktart  May  Riquirk  Payors  To 
Or  NoncK.— Section  3402(sXS)  (relating  to 
definitions  and  s[>ecial  rules),  as  amended 
by  subsection  (b),  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph: 

"(L)  Form  op  hoticr.— 

"(1)  IH  GEHXRAL.— The  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe regulations  which  provide  that  notice 
may  be  given  under  paragraph  (1)  (B)  or  (C) 
by  requiring  payors  to  compare  the  tax 
identification  numbers  or  names  and  tax- 
payer identification  numbers  of  all  payees 
of  such  payor  with  a  list  of  such  numbers  or 
such  names  and  numbers  maintained  by  the 
Secretary  and  with  respect  to  which  with- 
holding is  required  under  ttiis  subsection. 

"(li)  UsR  OP  list  by  payor.— Any  payor  (or 
agent  thereof)  may  use  any  information  ob- 
tained from  the  list  described  In  subpara- 
graph (A)  solely  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
any  requirement  of  such  payor  under  this 
subsection. 

"(iii)  C^oss  RKPERXRCE.— For  civil  Rctions 
involving  misuse  of  taxpayor  return  infor- 
mation, see  section  7431.". 

(e)  CoifPORMUfG  AMxifDiiKNTS.— Subsection 
(s)  of  section  3402  (relating  to  extension  of 
withholding  to  certain  payments  where 
identifying  number  not  furnished  or  inaccu- 
rate) is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)— 

(A)  by  striUng  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (A). 

(B)  by  inserting  "or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (B),  and 

(C)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (B) 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(C)  the  Secretary  notifies  the  payor 
under  paragraph  (6XA).", 

(2)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (C)  or 
paragraph  (2)  as  subparagraph  (D)  and  by 
inserting  after  subparagraph  (B)  of  para- 
graph (2)  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(C)  Failure  To  imclude  certain  amounts 
IH  INCOME.— In  the  case  of  any  failure  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  <C)  of  paragraph 
(1),  paragraph  (1)  shall  apply  to  any  backup 


-Withholding  payment  made  during  the 
period— 

"(i)  beginning  on  the  6Ist  day  after  the 
day  on  which  the  payor  was  notified  by  the 
Secretary  of  such  failure,  and 

"(11)  ending  on  the  day  on  which  the  Sec- 
retary notifies  the  payor  under  paragraph 
(6XC)  to  cease  withholding.". 

(3)  in  subparagraph  (D)  of  paragraph  (2), 
as  redesignated  by  paragraph  (2).  by  strik- 
ing out  "or  (B)"  in  clause  (i)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ",  (B),  or  (C)".  and 

(4)  by  inserting  "Or  to  Certain  Interest, 
Dividend,  or  Patronage  Dividend  Payments 
Not  Repored"  after  "Inaccurate"  in  the  cap- 
tion thereof. 

SEC  ZM.  RETURNS  ON  MAGNETIC  TAPE. 

Subsection  (e)  of  section  6011  (relating  to 
regulations  requiring  returns  on  magnetic 
tape,  etc.)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(1)  In  general.—"  Before 
the  first  sentence  thereof,  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  (Certain  returns  must  be  piled  on 
magnetic  media.— In  the  case  of  any  person 
who  is  required  to  file  more  than  50  returns 
under  section  6042(a),  6044(a),  or  6049(a)  for 
any  calendar  year,  all  returns  under  such 
section  shall  be  on  magnetic  media.". 

SEC.  ZOS.  PENALTY  FOR  FAILURE  BY  PAYORS  TO 
MEET  CERTAIN  REPORTING  REQUIRE- 
MENTS. 

(a)  In  Oknerai Subsection  (a)  of  section 

6676  (relating  to  failure  to  supply  identify- 
ing numbers)  is  amended  by  redesignating 
paragraph  (2)  as  paragraph  (3)  and  by  in- 
serting after  paragraph  (1)  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(2)  Penalty  por  pailure  to  supply  cor- 
rection ON  certain  returns.— 

(A)  In  general.— If  any  person— 

"(i)  is  required  to  include  In  any  return  re- 
quired to  be  filed  under  section  6042.  6044. 
or  6049  with  respect  to  another  person  the 
taxpayer  identification  number  of  such 
other  person,  and 

"(11)  falls  to  Include  such  number  or  in- 
cludes an  incorrect  number, 
then,  in  lieu  of  any  penalty  under  para- 
graph (1),  such  person  shall  pay  a  penalty 
for  each  such  failure  equal  to  the  greater  of 
(I)  $50.  or  (II)  5  percent  of  the  amount  re- 
quired to  be  included  In  the  return  to  which 
such  failure  relates. 

"(B)  Increased  penalty  por  substantial 

NONCOMPLIANCE.— 

"(i)  In  GENERAL.— In  the  case  of  a  person 
who  is  described  In  clause  (ii)  for  any  calen- 
dar year,  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  applied 
with  respect  to  returns  relating  to  such  cal- 
endar year  by  substituting  '$100'  for  '$50' 
and  "10  percent'  for  '5  percent". 

"(11)  Substantial  noncompliance.— Por 
purposes  of  this  subparagraph,  a  person  is 
described  in  this  clause  if,  with  respect  to 
such  person,  the  sum  of  the  number  of  fail- 
ures under  this  paragraph  and  section 
6652(a)(3)  for  any  calendar  year  exceeds  the 
lesser  of — 

"(I)  10,000,  or 

"(II)  15  percent  of  the  number  of  returns 
required  to  be  filed  under  section  6042.  6044. 
or  6049  by  such  person  with  respect  to  such 
calendar  year. 

"(C)  No  penalty  in  certain  cases.— No 
penalty  shall  be  imposed  under  this  para- 
graph— 

"(i)  if  the  taxpayer  identification  number 
included  on  the  return  is  the  number  pro- 
vided after  December  31.  1982.  under  penal- 
ty of  perjury,  by  the  person  with  respect  to 
whom  such  return  relates  unless,  under  reg- 
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ulatlons  prescrilsed  by  the  Secretary,  such 
number  is  obviously  Incorrect,  or 

"(ii)  for  any  period  during  which  a  person 
is  waiting  for  receipt  of  a  taxpayer  identifi- 
cation number  from  the  Secretary.". 

(b)  Failure  To  File  Statements.— Subsec- 
tion (a)  of  section  6652  (relating  to  returns 
relating  to  information  at  source,  payments 
of  dividends,  etc.,  and  certain  transfers  of 
stock)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (IX A)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  clauses  (11).  (iii).  and 
(Iv)  and  by  redesignating  clauses  (v)  and  (vi) 
as  clauses  (11)  and  (ill),  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "6042  (e).  6044  (f).  6049 
(e).  or"  in  clause  (111).  as  so  redesignated, 
and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(3)  Failure  to  pile  certain  state- 
ments.- 

"(A)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  any 
person  who  falls  to  file  1  or  more  returns  or 
statements  under  section  6042.  6044,  or  6049 
on  the  date  prescribed  therefor  (determined 
with  regard  to  any  extension  of  time  for 
filing),  such  person  shall  pay  (upon  notice 
and  demand  by  the  Secretary  and  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  tax)  for  each  such  failure 
an  amount  equal  to  the  greater  of— 

"(1)  $100.  or 

"(11)  7.5  percent  of  the  amount  required  to 
be  reported  on  the  statement. 

"(B)  Increased  penalty  por  substantial 
NONCOMPUANCE.— In  the  case  of  a  person 
who  is  described  In  section  6676(aX2XBXii). 
subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  applied  by  substi- 
tuting $200"  for  $100"  and  15  percent'  for 
'7.5  percent'.". 

SEC  ZOa  DUPUCATE  STATEMENTS  REQUIRED  TO 
BE  FURNISHED  ON  RETURN. 

(a)  Interest.- 

(1)  Duplicate  statement  required  on 
RETURN.— Section  6049  (c)  (relating  to  state- 
ments regarding  payment  of  interest)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  DUPUCATE  STATEMENT  TO  BE  INCLUDED 
IN  RETURN  OP  PERSON  WITH  RESPECT  TO  WHOM 
INPORMATION    IS    PURNISHED.— A   duplicate   Of 

the  statement  required  to  be  furnished  to  a 
person  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  includ- 
ed with  the  return  of  the  person  receiving 
such  statement  for  the  taxable  year  which 
ends  with  or  within  the  calendar  year  to 
which  the  statement  relates.". 

"(2)  Form  and  method  op  mailing  state- 
ment.—Section  6049(cX2)  (relating  to  time 
statement  must  be  furnished)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(2)  Time  and  porm  op  statement.— The 
written  statement  under  paragraph  (1) 
shaU- 

"(A)  be  fiunlshed  (either  in  person  or  by 
first-class  mail)  to  the  person  on  or  before 
January  31  of  the  year  following  the  calen- 
dar year  for  which  the  return  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  was  made,  and 

"(B)  shall,  under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary,  be  in  a  form  similar  to  the 
form  of  statements  required  under  section 
6041(d).". 

"(b)  Dividends.— 

"(1)     DxrPLICATE     STATEMENT     REQUIRED     ON 

RETURN.— Section  6042  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  returns  regarding  payments  of  divi- 
dends) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  DUPUCATE  Statement  To  Be  Included 
IN  Return  op  Person  With  Respect  to 
Whom  Inpormation  Is  Furnished.— A  dupli- 
cate of  the  statement  required  to  \ye  fur- 
nished to  a  person  under  subsection  (c)  shall 


be  Included  with  the  return  of  the  person 
receiving  such  statement  for  the  taxable 
year  which  ends  with  or  within  the  calendar 
year  to  which  the  statement  relates.". 

(2)  Form  and  method  op  mailing  state- 
mbht.— The  second  sentence  of  section  6042 
(c)  (relating  to  time  statement  must  be  fur- 
nished) is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The 
written  statement  required  under  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  shall  be  furnished  (either  in 
penon  or  by  first-class  maU)  to  the  person 
on  or  before  January  31  of  the  year  foUow- 
Ing  the  calendar  year  for  which  the  return 
under  subsection  (a)  was  made,  and  shall, 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, be  in  a  form  similar  to  the  form  of 
statements    required    under    section    6041 
(d).". 
(c)  Patronage  Dividends.— 
(1)    Duplicate    statement    required    on 
RBTURN.-Sectlon  6044  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  returns  regarding  payment  of  patron- 
age dividends)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  Duplicate  Statement  To  Be  Included 
ni  Return  op  Person  With  Respect  to 
Whom  Inpormation  Is  Furnished.— A  dupU- 
cate  of  the  statement  required  to  be  fur- 
nished to   a  person  »inder  subsection   (e) 
shall  be  Included  with  the  return  of  the 
person  receiving  such  statement  for  the  tax- 
able year  which  ends  with  or  within  the  cal- 
endar year  to  which  the  statement  relates.". 
(2)  Form  and  method  op  mailing  state- 
MDiT.- The  second  sentence  of  section  6044 
(e)  (relating  to  time  statement  must  be  fur- 
nished) is  amended  to  read  as  foUows:  "The 
written  statement  required  under  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  shall  be  furnished  (either  in 
person  or  by  first-class  maU)  to  the  person 
on  or  before  January  31  of  the  year  follow- 
ing the  calendar  year  for  which  the  return 
under  subsection  (a)  was  made,  and  shall, 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, be  in  a  form  similar  to  the  form  of 
statements    required    under    section    6041 

(d)  Penalties  por  Failure  To  Include 
Statement  on  Return.- 

(1)  In  general.— Section  6678  (relatmg  to 
faUure  to  furnish  certain  statements)  Is 
amended—  

(A)  by    Inserting    "(a)    In    Oknbral.— 
before  "In  the  case  of. 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection:  

"(b)  Failure  to  Attach  Statement  to  a 
Return.— In  the  case  of  each  faUure  to 
attach  a  statement  to  a  return  under  section 
6042(e).  6044(f).  or  6049(cX4).  unless  It  Is 
shown  that  such  faUure  to  due  to  reasona- 
ble cause  and  not  to  wUlful  neglect,  there 
shaU  be  paid  (upon  notice  and  demand  by 
the  Secretary  and  in  the  same  manner  as 
tax)  by  the  person  faUlng  to  attach  such 
statement  $50  for  each  such  faUure.  but  the 
total  amount  imposed  for  aU  such  failures 
during  such  calendar  year  with  respect  to 
any  person  shall  not  exceed  $50,000.".  and 

(C)  by  inserting  "or  attach"  after  "fur- 
nish" in  the  heading  thereof. 

(2)  Conporming  amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  subchapter  B  of  chapter  68  is 
amended  by  inserting  "or  attach"  after  "fur- 
nish" in  the  Item  relating  to  section  6678. 


SEC  aw.  penalty  on  payee  for  failure  TO 

report. 
(a)  In  Oeneral.— Subchapter  B  of  chapter 
68    (relating    to    assessable    penalties)    is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
f oUowlng  new  section: 


-SEC  tlK.  additional  PENALTY  ON  TAXPAYERS 
WHO  WILLFUU-Y  attempt  TO  EVADE 
OR  AVOID  TAX  ON  INTEREST.  DIVI- 
DENDS. OR  PATVONAGE  DIVIDENDS. 

"(a)  Civn,  Penalty.— If.  for  any  taxable 
year— 

"(1)  any  taxpayer  fails  to  Include  on  a 
return  of  tax  the  amount  of  any  Interest, 
dividends,  or  patronage  dividends  required 
to  be  Included  In  such  return,  and 

"(2)  the  Secretary  establishes  that  the 
taxpayer  wUlfuUy  attempted  to  evade  or 
avoid  Federal  tax  on  such  interest,  divi- 
dends, or  patronage  dividends, 
then  there  Is  Imposed  on  such  taxpayer  for 
such  taxable  year  a  penalty  of  $1,000. 

"(b)  Penalty  in  Addition  to  Other  Pen- 
ALTiES.- The  penalty  imposed  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  in  addition  to  any  other  penalty 
Imposed  by  law.". 

(b)  Conporming  Amendment.— The  table 
or  sections  for  subchapter  B  of  chapter  68  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowing  new  Item: 

"Sec.  6705.  AddlUonal  penalty  on  taxpayers 
who  wUlfuUy  attempt  to  evade 
or  avoid  tax  on  Interest,  divi- 
dends, or  patronage  divi- 
dends.". 

SEC  im.   MATCHING  OF  RETURNS  BY  THE  SECRE- 
TARY OF  THE  TREASURY. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that— 

(1)  with  respect  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31.  1982,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  or  his  delegate  should  Imple- 
ment a  program  which  matches— 

(A)  Information  received  by  the  Secretary 
under  section  6042,  6044,  or  6049  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to 
any  person  for  any  calendar  year,  with 

(B)  the  return  of  the  tax  imposed  by  such 
code  on  such  person  in  which  the  informa- 
tion described  In  subparagraph  (A)  is  re- 
quired to  be  Included,  and 

(2)  except  In  the  case  of  taxpayers  whose 
taxable  year  is  not  a  calendar  year,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate 
should,  under  any  program  Implemented 
under  paragraph  (1).  complete  the  matching 
of  any  Information  described  In  paragraph 
(IXA)  which  Is  received  for  any  calendar 
year  within  10  months  of  the  close  of  such 
calendar  year. 

SEC  m.  REPORT:  AUTHORIZA'HON  OF  APPROPRIA- 
"HONS. 

(a)  Sense  op  Senate  With  Respect  to  Re- 
porting ON  AVAILABIUTY  OP  RESOURCES.— It 

Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  not  Uter 
than  June  15.  1983.  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  his  delegate  shaU  report  to  the 
Congress  on  the  avaUabUity  of  resources  to 
carry  out  any  program  Implementing  the 
amendments  made  by.  or  the  provisions  of. 
title  II  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Authorization  op  Appropriations.— 
There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  any 
program  Implementing  the  amendments 
made  by,  or  the  provisions  of,  title  II  of  this 
Act  and  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
such  sums  be  appropriated. 

SEC  «••  EFFECTIVE  DATES. 

(a)  In  General.- Except  as  provided  in 
this  section,  the  amendments  made  by  this 
title  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31.  1982.  and  before  the  ter- 
mination date. 

(b)  Special  Rule  por  Reporting  Provi- 
sions.— ^,      „-, 

(1)  The  amendments  made  by  section  20J 
shaU  apply  to  payments  made  after  June  30. 
1983,  and  before  the  termination  date. 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  section  204 
ShaU  apply  to  returns  for  calendar  years  be- 


ginning after  December  31,  1982,  and  before 
the  termination  date,  except  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate  may 
provide  that  such  amendments  shaU  not 
apply  to  any  person  for  calendar  year  1983 
in  any  case  where  application  of  such 
amendments  would  cause  undue  hardship  to 
such  person. 

(3)  The  amendments  made  by  sections  205 
and  206  shaU  apply  to  returns  or  statements 
the  due  date  for  which  (without  regard  to 
extensions)  Is  after  December  31.  1982.  and 
before  the  termination  date. 

(c)  Termination  Date  Defined.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  term  "termination 
date"  means  the  date  (If  any)  on  which  the 
amendments  made  by  subtitle  A  of  title  III 
of  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  ResponsiblUty 
Act  of  1982  apply  to  interest,  dividends,  and 
patronage  dividends  under  section  308  of 
such  Act. 


DOLE  amendment  NO.  1 180 

Mr.  DOLE  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Kasten  (No. 
1179)  to  the  motion  of  Mr.  Dole  to  re- 
commit the  bill  S.  144,  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

I  move  to  amend  the  motion  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  to  amend  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  to  recommit  S.  144 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance  by  striking 
out  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted  by 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin to  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  fol- 

lowinr.  J 

TITLE  n— WITHHOLDING  ON  INTER- 
EST. DIVIDENDS.  AND  PATRONAGE 
DIVIDENDS 

SEC  »1.  AMENDMENT  OF  1»M  CODE. 

Except  as  otherwise  expressly  provided, 
whenever  In  this  title  an  amendment  is  ex- 
pressed In  terms  of  an  amendment  to  a  sec- 
tion or  other  provision,  the  reference  shaU 
be  considered  to  be  made  to  a  section  or 
other  provision  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954. 

SEC  to.  DELAY  IN  WTTHHOLDING  ON  INTEREST 
AND  DIVIDENDS. 

Section  308  of  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal 
ResponsibUlty  Act  of  1982  (relating  to  effec- 
tive dates  and  special  rules  involving  with- 
holding on  Interest  and  dividends)  te  amend- 

g(] 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsection  (a?  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowing: 

"(a)  In  General.— Except  as  otherwise 
provided  In  this  section,  the  amendments 
made  by  this  subtitle  shall  apply  to  interest, 
dividends,  and  patronage  dividends  paid  or 

credited  after  June  30. 1987. 

"(b)  Withholding  on  Interest,  Divi- 
dends. AND  Patronage  Dividends  Not  To 
Take  Eppbct  ip  Compliance  Substantially 

Improves.—  

"(1)  Study  op  comptroller  general.— Tne 
ComptroUer  CJeneral  of  the  United  States 
shall  conduct  a  study  with  respect  to  the 
coUection  of  taxes  on  Interest,  dividends, 

and  patronage  dividends.       

"(2)  Determination  op  percentage  op  com- 
pliance.—In  connection  with  the  study 
under  paragraph  (1),  the  <3omptroUer  Gen- 
eral shall  compute  the  percentage  deter- 
mined by  dividing— 

"(A)  the  amount  of  interest,  dividends, 
and  patronage  dividends  which  the  Comp- 
troUer General  reasonably  estimates  was 
shown  on  returns  of  tax  imposed  by  subtitle 
A  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954— 


not  o 
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"(i)  which  were  required  to  be  filed  by  In- 
dividuals for  taxable  years  which  begin  in 
1985.  and 

"(11)  which  were  filed  within  the  time  pre- 
scribed by  law  (determined  with  regard  to 
any  extension)  and  before  August  15.  1986. 
by 

"(B)  the  aggregate  amount  of  Interest, 
dividends,  and  patronage  dividends  which 
the  Comptroller  General  reasonably  esti- 
mates was  required  to  be  shown  on  returns 
described  in  subparagraph  (A)  (without 
regard  to  clause  (11)  thereof). 

"(3)  Report  to  coRGacss.— Not  later  than 
January  1,  1987,  the  Comptroller  General 
shall  submit  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  France  of  the  Senate 
the  results  of  the  study  conducted  under 
paragraph  (1)  and  the  percentage  deter- 
mined under  paragraph  (2). 

"(4)  Withholding  not  implementkd  if 
cokpuance  substantiau.t  txfroved.— 

"(A)  In  gknkhal.— If  the  percentage  deter- 
mined under  paragraph  (2)  is  95  percent  or 
greater,  then  the  amendments  made  by  this 
subtitle  shall  not  apply  to  any  interest,  divi- 
dends, or  patronage  dividends  paid  or  cred- 
ited after  June  30.  1987. 

"(B)  Withholding  to  apply  ip  compliance 
NOT  substantiallt  imfkoved  and  congress 
AGREES.— If  subparagraph  (A)  does  not 
apply,  the  amendments  made  by  this  sub- 
title shall  apply  to  any  interest,  dividends. 
or  patronage  dividends  paid  or  credited 
after  June  30.  1987.  only  if  both  Houses  of 
Congress  adopt,  before  April  1,  1987,  a  con- 
current resolution,  the  matter  after  the  re- 
solving clause  of  which  is  as  follows:  'That 
the  Congress  approves  of  the  determination 
of  the  Comptroller  General  under  section 
308(aK2)  of  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Re- 
sponsibility Act  of  1982  that  the  compliance 
percentage  for  payment  of  taxes  on  interest, 
dividends,  and  patronage  dividends  is  less 
than  95  percent.'. 

"(C)  Expedited  procedure.— 

"(i)  Expedited  RtrLzs  to  apply.— The  rules 
of  subsections  (c)  through  (g)  of  section  151 
of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  UJS.C.  2191) 
shall  apply  to  a  resolution  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (B)(ii)  in  the  same  manner  as 
such  rules  apply  to  an  implementating  reve- 
nue biU.  except  that  subsection  (e)(3)  of 
such  section  151  shaU  not  apply  and  such 
resolution,  upon  introduction  in  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives,  shall  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance  and 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  respec- 
tively. 

"(11)  In  general.— The  provisions  of  this 
subparagraph  are  enacted  by  the  Congress— 

"(I)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking 
power  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate,  respectively,  and  as  such  they 
are  deemed  a  part  of  the  rules  of  each 
House,  respectively  and  they  supercede 
other  rules  only  to  the  extent  that  they  are 
inconsistent  therewith,  and 

"(II)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  the 
rules  at  anytime,  in  the  same  manner,  and 
to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  case  of  any 
other  rule  of  that  House. 

"(5)  Action  by  comptroller  if  congress 

DISAPPROVES    earlier   REPORT.— If   bOth 

Houses  of  Congress  do  not  adopt  the  resolu- 
tion described  In  paragraph  (4KBKli)  before 
April  1,  1987— 

"(A)  the  Comptroller  General  shall,  not 
later  than  January  1.  1988,  resubmit  the 
percentage  determined  under  paragraph  (2) 
(taking  into  account  any  revised  data)  and 
report  such  percentage  to  the  committees 
described  In  such  paragraph,  and 


"(B)  if  the  percentage  is  less  than  95  per- 
cent, the  amendments  made  by  this  subtitle 
shall  apply  to  interest,  dividends,  or  patron- 
age dividends  paid  or  credited  after  June  30, 
1988,  if  both  Houses  of  Congress,  before 
April  1,  1988,  adopt  a  resolution  described  in 
paragraph  ( 4  )(B)(ii). 

"(6)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, the  terms  'interest',  'dividends',  and 

patronage  dividends'  have  the  same  mean- 
ings given  such  terms  by  sections  6049(b). 
and  3454(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954.  respectively.",  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsections  (b).  (c), 
and  (d)  as  subsections  (c).  (d),  and  (e),  re- 
spectively. 

8KC  MI.  APPLICA'nON  OF  BACKUP  WITHHOLOING 
RULES  TO  CERTAIN  PAYMENTS. 

(a)  In  Generai — Section  3402(s)  (relating 
to  extension  of  withholding  to  certain  pay- 
ments where  identifying  number  not  fur- 
nished or  Inaccurate)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(6)  Special  rules  for  backup  withhold- 
ing ON  INTEREST.  DIVIDENDS,  AND  PATRONAGE 
dividends  not  reported  ON  RETURN.— 

"(A)  In  GENERAL.— If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  any  payee  failed- 

"(i)  to  include  in  any  return  of  tax  re- 
quired to  be  filed  for  any  taxable  year  more 
than  $50  of  any  backup  withholding  pay- 
ments which— 

"(I)  are  described  in  clause  (111),  (iv),  or 
(vi)  of  paragraph  (3KA)  of  this  subsection, 
and 

"(II)  are  required  to  be  Included  in  such 
return,  or 

"(11)  to  file  the  return  of  tax  in  which  such 
payments  are  required  to  be  Included, 
the  Secretary  shall  notify  the  payors  of  the 
payments  described  in  subclause  (I)  of  the 
requirement  to  deduct  and  withhold  under 
paragraph  (1)  (but  not  the  reason  therefor). 

"(b)  Notice  to  payee.— 

"(i)  Notice  by  secretary.— At  the  same 
time  as  the  Secretary  notifies  the  payor 
under  subparagraph  (A),  the  Secretary  shall 
notify  the  payee  of— 

"(I)  the  Secretary's  determination  under 
subparagraph  (A)  (and  the  reasons  there- 
for), and 

"(II)  the  requirement  that  the  payor 
deduct  and  withhold  tax  under  this  subsec- 
tion. 

"(il)  45-DAY  period  to  RESPOND.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  prescribe  procedures  which 
allow  the  payee  to  respond  to  the  notice  re- 
ceived under  clause  (i)  within  45  days  of  re- 
ceipt of  such  notice. 

"(ill)  Notice  by  payor.— Any  payor  re- 
quired to  withhold  any  tax  under  paragraph 
(1)(C)  shaU.  at  the  time  such  withholding 
begins,  notify  the  payee  of  such  withhold- 
ing. 

"(C)  Cessation  of  withholding.— If— 

"(i)  there  was  no  failure  under  subpara- 
graph (A). 

"(11)  any  such  failure  (including  the  pay- 
ment of  any  tax,  penalty,  or  interest  with 
respect  to  such  failure)  has  been  corrected, 
or 

"(ill)  the  payee  establishes  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Secretary  that  any  such  failure 
will  not  occur  again  and  that  withholding 
under  paragraph  (1)  would  cause  undue 
hardship  to  such  payee, 
then  the  Secretary  shall  notify  payors  with- 
holding under  paragraph  (IKC)  to  cease 
such  withholding.". 

(b)  20-Percent  Backup  Withholding  in 
Cases  Where  Interest,  Dividends,  and  Pa- 
tronage DtviDKND  Payments  Involved.— 
SecUon  3402(sKS)  (reUting  to  definitions 


and  special  rules)  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph: 

"(K)  Withholding  at  3o  percent  in  fail- 
ure nrvoLviNC  interest,  dividends,  or  pa- 
tronage dividends.— In  the  case  of  any  with- 
holding required  under— 

"(1)  paragraph  (IKC),  or 

"(11)  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  of  paragraph 
( 1 )  to  the  extent  the  taxpayer  identification 
number  involved  relates  to  a  return  de- 
scribed in  clause  (iii),  (iv).  or  (vl)  of  para- 
graph (3)(A),  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  applied 
by  substituting  '20  percent'  for  '15  per- 
cent'.". 

(c)  Minimum  Penalty  for  Failure  To  Im- 
plement Backup  Withholding.— Section 
6672  Irelating  to  penalty  for  failure  to  col- 
lect and  pay  over  tax,  etc.)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(c)  Minimum  Penalty  for  Failure  To 
Implement  Backup  Withholding.— In  the 
case  of  any  failure  to  deduct  and  withhold  a 
tax  under  section  3402(s)(l)(C),  there  is 
hereby  imposed  a  penalty  equal  to  $100,  less 
the  amount  of  the  penalty  under  subsection 
(a)  with  respect  to  such  failure.". 

(d)  Secretary  May  Require  Payors  To 
Get  Notice.— Section  3402(s)(5)  (relating  to 
definitions  and  special  rules),  as  amended  by 
subsection  (b),  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph: 

"(L)  Form  of  notice.— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe regulations  which  provide  that  notice 
may  be  given  under  paragraph  (1)  (B)  or  (C) 
by  requiring  payors  to  compare  the  tax 
identification  numbers  or  names  and  tax- 
payer identification  numbers  of  all  payees 
of  such  payor  with  a  list  of  such  numbers  or 
such  names  and  numbers  maintained  by  the 
Secretary  and  with  respect  to  which  with- 
holding is  required  under  this  subsection. 

"(11)  Use  of  ust  by  payor.— Any  payor  (or 
agent  thereof)  may  use  any  information  ob- 
tained from  the  list  described  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  solely  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
any  requirement  of  such  payor  under  this 
subsection. 

"(Hi)  Cross  reference.— For  civil  actions 
Involving  misuse  of  taxpayer  return  infor- 
mation, see  section  7431.". 

(e)  Conforming  Amendments.— Subsection 
(s)  of  section  3402  (relating  to  extension  of 
withholding  to  certain  payments  where 
identifying  number  not  furnished  or  inaccu- 
rate) is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (A), 

(B)  by  inserting  "or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (B),  and 

(C)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (B) 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(C)  the  Secretary  notifies  the  payor 
under  paragraph  (6)  (A),". 

(2)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (C)  of 
paragraph  (2)  as  subparagraph  (D)  and  by 
inserting  after  subparagraph  (B)  of  para- 
graph (2)  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(C)  Failure  to  include  certain  amounts 
IN  INCOME.— In  the  case  of  any  failure  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (C)  of  paragraph 
(1),  paragraph  (1)  shall  apply  to  any  backup 
withholding  payment  made  during  the 
period— 

"(1)  beginning  on  the  61st  day  after  the 
day  on  which  the  payor  was  notified  by  the 
Secretary  of  such  failure,  and 

"(11)  ending  on  the  day  on  which  the  Sec- 
retary notifies  the  payor  under  paragraph 
(6). 


(C)  to  ceaae  withholding.", 

(3)  in  subparagraph  (D)  of  paragraph  (3), 
as  redesignated  by  paragraph  (2),  by  strik- 
ing out  "or  (B)"  in  clause  (i)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof ",  (B).  or  (C)",  and 

(4)  by  Inserting  "Or  to  Certain  Interest, 
Dividend,  or  Patronage  Dividend  Payments 
Not  Reported"  after  "Inaccurate"  in  the 
caption  thereof. 

8KC.  aw.  RETURNS  ON  MAGNETIC  TAPE. 

Subsection  (e)  of  section  6011  (relating  to 
regulations  requiring  returns  on  magnetic 
tape,  etc.)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)  In  general.—"  before 
the  first  sentence  thereof,  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  Certain  returns  must  be  filed  on 
magnetic  media.- In  the  case  of  any  person 
who  is  required  to  file  mor  than  50  returns 
under  section  6042(a),  6044(a),  or  6049(a)  for 
any  calendar  year,  all  returns  under  such 
section  shall  be  on  magnetic  media.". 

SEC.  MS.  PENALTY  FOR  FAILURE  BY  PAYORS  TO 
MEET  CERTAIN  REPORTING  REQUIRE- 
MENTS. 

(a)  In  General.— Subsection  (a)  of  section 
6676  (relating  to  failure  to  supply  identify- 
ing numbers)  is  amended  by  redesignating 
paragraph  (2)  as  paragraph  (3)  and  by  in- 
serting after  paragraph  (1)  the  foUowing 
new  paragraph:  

"(2)  PENALfY  FOR  FAILURE  TO  SUPPLY  COR- 
RECTION ON  CERTAIN  RETURNS.— 

"(A)  In  GENERAL.— If  any  person— 

"(1)  is  required  to  Include  in  any  return  re- 
quired to  be  fUed  under  section  6042,  6044, 
or  6049  with  respect  to  another  person  the 
taxpayer  identification  number  of  such 
other  person,  and 

"(11)  falls  to  Include  such  number  or  in- 
cludes an  Incorrect  number, 
then,  in  lieu  of  any  penalty  under  para- 
graph (1),  such  person  shall  pay  a  penalty 
for  each  such  failure  equal  to  the  greater  of 
(I)  $50,  or  (II)  5  percent  of  the  amount  re- 
quired to  be  included  In  the  return  to  which 
such  failure  relates. 

"(B)  Increased  penalty  for  substantial 

NONCOMPLIANCE.— 

'"(1)  In  GENERAL.— In  the  case  of  a  person 
who  is  described  in  clause  (ii)  for  any  calen- 
dar year,  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  applied 
with  respect  to  returns  relating  to  such  cal- 
endar year  by  substituting  $100'  for  $50' 
and  "10  percent'  for  '5  percent'. 

"(11)  Substantial  noncompliance.— For 
purposes  of  this  subparagraph,  a  per^n  is 
described  in  this  clause  if,  with  respect  to 
such  person,  the  sum  of  the  number  of  fail- 
ures under  this  paragraph  and  section 
6652(aK3)  for  any  calendar  year  exceeds  the 
lesser  of— 

"(I)  10,000,  or 

"(ID  15  percent  of  the  number  of  returns 
required  to  be  fUed  under  section  6042. 6044. 
or  6049  by  such  person  with  respect  to  such 
calendar  year. 

"(C)  No  penalty  in  certain  cases.— No 
penalty  shall  be  Imposed  under  this  para- 
graph- 

'"(1)  if  the  taxpayer  identification  number 
included  on  the  return  is  the  number  pro- 
vided after  December  31,  1982,  under  penal- 
ty of  perjury,  by  the  person  with  respect  to 
whom  such  return  relates  unless,  under  reg- 
ulations prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  such 
number  is  obviously  Incorrect,  or 

"(11)  for  any  period  during  which  a  person 
is  waiting  for  receipt  of  a  taxpayer  identifi- 
cation number  from  the  Secretary.". 

(b)  Failure  To  Pile  STATEMENTS.-Subsec- 
tlon  (a)  of  section  6652  (relating  to  returns 
relating  to  Information  at  source,  payments 


of  dividends,  etc..  and  certain  transfers  of 
stock)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)  (A)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  clauses  (ii),  (iii).  and 
(iv)  and  by  redesignating  clauses  (v)  and  (vi) 
as  clauses  (11)  and  (111),  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "8042  (e),  6044  (f ),  6049 
(e),  or"  In  clause  (ill),  as  so  redesignated, 
and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(3)    Failure    to    file    cehtain    statb- 


"(A)  In  general.- In  the  case  of  any 
person  who  falls  to  file  1  or  more  returns  or 
sUtemente  under  section  6042.  6044.  or  6049 
on  the  date  prescribed  therefor  (determined 
with  regard  to  any  extension  of  time  for 
filing),  such  person  shall  pay  (upon  notice 
and  demand  by  the  Secretary  and  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  tax)  for  each  such  failure 
an  amount  to  the  greater  of — 

"(1)  $100,  or 

"(11)  7.5  percent  of  the  amount  required  to 
be  reported  on  the  statement. 

""(B)  Increased  penalty  for  substantial 
NONCOMPLIANCE.— In  the  case  of  a  person 
who  is  described  in  section  6676  (a)  (2)  (B) 
(11).  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  applied  by 
substituting  $200'  for  '$100'  and  '15  percent' 
for  '7.5  percent'.". 

SEC.  Mi.  DUPLICATE  STATEMENTS  REQUIRED  TO 
BE  FURNISHED  ON  RETURN. 

(a)  Interest. —  

(1)  Duplicate  8Tat«ment  required  on 
RETURN.— Section  6049  (c)  (relating  to  sUte- 
ments  regarding  payment  of  Interest)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  Duplicate  statement  to  be  included 

IN  RETURN  OF  person  WITH  RESPECT  TO  WHOM 

information  is  FURNISHED.— a  duplicate  of 
the  sUtement  required  to  be  furnished  to  a 
person  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  Includ- 
ed with  the  return  of  the  person  receiving 
such  statement  for  the  taxable  year  which 
ends  with  or  within  the  calendar  year  to 
which  the  statement  relates.". 

(2)  Form  and  method  of  mailing  state- 
ment.—Section  6049(c)(2)  (relating  to  time 
statement  must  be  furnished)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  

"(2)  Time  and  form  of  statement.— The 
written  statement  under  paragraph  (a) 
shall— 

'"(A)  be  furnished  (either  In  person  or  by 
first-class  mall)  to  the  person  on  or  before 
January  31  of  the  year  following  the  calen- 
dar year  for  which  the  return  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  was  made,  and 

"'(B)  shall,  under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary,  be  In  a  form  similar  to  the 
form  of  statements  required  under  section 
6041  (d).". 

(b)  Dividends.— 

(1)  Dupucatk  statement  required  on 
RETURN.— Section  6042  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  returns  regarding  payments  of  divi- 
dends) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  DuPUCATE  Statement  To  Be  Included 
IN  Return  of  Person  With  Respect  To 
Whom  Information  Is  Furnished.— A  dupli- 
cate of  the  sUtement  required  to  be  fur- 
nished to  a  person  under  subsection  (c)  shall 
be  included  with  the  return  of  the  person 
receiving  such  statement  for  the  taxable 
year  which  ends  with  or  within  the  calendar 
year  to  which  the  statement  relates.". 

(2)  Form  and  method  of  mailing  state- 
lawT.— The  second  sentence  of  section 
6042(c)  (relating  to  time  statement  must  be 
furnished)  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 
"The  written  statement  required  under  the 


preceding  sentence  shall  be  furnished 
(either  In  person  or  by  first-class  mall)  to 
the  person  on  or  before  January  31  of  the 
year  following  the  calendar  year  for  which 
the  return  under  subsection  (a)  was  made, 
and  shall,  under  reg\ilations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary,  be  In  a  form  similar  to  the 
form  of  statements  required  under  section 
6041(d).". 
(c)  Patronage  Dividends.— 
(1)  Dupucate  statement  required  oh 
return.— Section  6044  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  returns  regarding  payment  of  patron- 
age dividends)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f )  Duplicate  Statement  To  Be  Included 
IN   Return   of  Person  With  Respect  to 
Whom  Information  Is  Furnished.- A  dupli- 
cate of  the  statement  required  to  be  fur- 
nished to  a  person   under  subsection   (e) 
shall  be  Included  with  the  return  of  the 
person  receiving  such  sUtement  for  the  tax- 
able year  which  ends  with  or  within  the  cal- 
endar year  to  which  the  statement  relates.". 
(2)  Form  and  method  of  mailing  state- 
ment.—The    second    sentence    of    section 
6044(e)  (relating  to  time  statement  must  be 
furnished)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"The  written  statement  required  under  the 
preceding     sentence    shall     be     furnished 
(either  in  person  or  by  first-class  mall)  to 
the  person  on  or  before  January  31  of  the 
year  following  the  calendar  year  for  which 
the  return  under  subsection  (a)  was  made, 
and  shall,  under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary,  be  In  a  form  similar  to  the 
form  of  statements  required  under  section 
6041(d).". 

(d)  Penalties  for  Failure  To  Include 
Statement  on  Return.— 

(1)  In  general.— Section  6678  (reUting  to 
failure  to  furnish  certain  statements)  is 
amended—  

(A)  by  inserting  "(a)  In  General.—' 
before  "In  the  case  of, 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  suteectlon: 

"(b)  Failure  To  Attach  Statement  to  a 
Return.— In  the  case  of  each  faUure  to 
attach  a  statement  to  a  return  under  section 
6042(e),  6044(f),  or  6049(c)(4),  unless  It  is 
shown  that  such  faUure  is  due  to  reasonable 
cause  and  not  to  willful  neglect,  there  shall 
be  paid  (upon  notice  and  demand  by  the 
Secretary  and  in  the  same  manner  as  tax) 
by  the  person  failing  to  attach  such  state- 
ment $50  for  each  such  failure,  but  the  total 
amount  imposed  for  all  such  failures  during 
such  calendar  year  with  respect  to  any 
person  shaU  not  exceed  $50,000.",  and 

(C)  by  Inserting  "or  attach"  after  "fur- 
nish" In  the  heading  thereof. 

(2)  Conforming  amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  subchapter  B  of  chapter  68  is 
amended  by  Inserting  "or  attach"  after 
"furnish"  In  the  item  relating  to  section 
6678. 


SEC  M7.  PENALTY  ON  PAYER  FOR  FAILURE  TO 
REPORT. 

(a)  In  General.— Subchapter  B  of  chapter 
68  (relating  to  assessable  penalties)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"SEC  S705.  ADDITIONAL  PENALTY  ON  TAXPAYERS 
WHO  WILLFULLY  ATTEMPT  TO  EVADE 
OR  AVOID  TAX  ON  INTEREST.  DlVi- 
DENDS.  OR  PATRONAGE  DIVIDENDS. 

"(a)  CrviL  Penalty.— If,  for  any  taxable 
year— 

"(1)  any  taxpayer  faUs  to  Include  on  a 
return  of  tax  the  amount  of  any  Interest, 
dividends,  or  patronage  dividends  required 
to  be  Included  In  such  return,  and 
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"(3)  the  Secretary  establishes  that  the 
taxpayer  willfully  attempted  to  evade  or 
avoid  Federal  tax  on  such  interest,  divi- 
dends, or  patronace  dividends, 

then  there  is  imposed  on  such  taxpayer  for 
such  taxable  year  a  penalty  of  $1,000. 

"(b)  Pbhaltt  ih  Additioh  to  Otrxs  Phi- 
alths.— The  penalty  imposed  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  in  addition  to  any  other  penalty 
Imposed  by  law.". 

(b)  Coiirouciiro  AjmiDifxirT.— The  table 
of  sections  for  subchapter  B  of  chapter  M  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  item: 

"Sec.  6705.  Additional  penalty  on  taxpayers 
who  willfully  attempt  to  evade 
or  avoid  tax  on  Interest,  divi- 
dends, or  patronage  divi- 
dends.". 

JBC  MS.  MATCHING  OF  RETUHNS  BY  THK  SECRE- 
TAKY  or  THE  TRKASimY. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that— 

(1)  with  respect  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31.  1982.  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  or  his  delegate  should  imple- 
ment a  program  which  matches— 

(A)  information  received  by  the  Secretary 
under  section  6042,  6044,  or  6049  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to 
any  person  for  any  calendar  year,  with 

(B>  the  return  of  the  tax  Imposed  by  such 
Code  on  such  person  In  which  the  Informa- 
tion described  in  subparagraph  (A)  Is  re- 
quired to  be  Included,  and 

(2)  except  in  the  case  of  taxpayers  whose 
taxable  year  Is  not  a  calendar  year,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate 
should,  under  any  program  implemented 
under  paragraph  (1).  complete  the  matching 
of  any  information  described  in  paragraph 
(IK A)  which  is  received  for  any  calendar 
year  within  10  months  of  the  close  of  such 
calendar  year. 

SBC  nt.  REPORT.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 

(a)  Skmsi  op  Serar  Wrra  Respect  to  Re- 
porting OH  Avahabilitt  op  Resources.- It 
is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  not  later 
than  June  IS.  1983,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  his  delegate  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  on  the  availability  of  resources  to 
carry  out  any  program  implementing  the 
amendments  made  by,  or  the  provisions  of, 
UUe  n  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Authorizatior  op  Appropriations.- 
There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  any 
program  implementing  the  amendments 
made  by.  or  the  provisions  of,  title  II  of  this 
Act  and  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
such  sums  be  appropriated. 

SBC  Xia  EFFBCnVE  DATES. 

(a)  In  Oererai,.- Except  as  provided  in 
this  section,  the  amendments  made  by  this 
title  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31,  1982,  and  before  the  ter- 
mination date. 

(b)  Special  Rules  por  Reporting  Provi- 
sions.— 

(1)  The  amendments  made  by  section  203 
shall  apply  to  payments  made  after  June  30, 
1983,  and  before  the  termination  date. 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  section  204 
shall  apply  to  returns  for  calendar  years  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1982,  and  before 
the  termination  date,  except  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  TYeasury  or  his  delegate  may 
provide  that  such  amendments  shall  not 
apply  to  any  person  for  calendar  year  1983 
in  any  case  where  application  of  such 
amendments  would  cause  undue  hardship  to 
such  person. 


(3)  The  amendments  made  by  sections  305 
and  306  shall  apply  to  returns  or  statements 
the  due  date  for  which  (without  regard  to 
extensions)  is  after  December  31,  1983,  and 
before  the  termination  date. 

(c)  Termination  Date  Depired.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  term  "termination 
date"  means  the  date  (if  any)  on  which  the 
amendments  made  by  subtitle  A  of  title  III 
of  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  ResponsibiUty 
Act  of  1983  apply  to  interest,  dividends,  and 
patronage  dividends  under  section  308  of 
such  Act. 

MEI^nHER  AMXNSlfERT  RO.  IISI 

Mr.  MELCHER  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  motion  of  Mr.  Baker  to 
waive  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  with  respect  to  the  consideration 
of  S.  144.  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  motion  add:  Further, 
under  Section  904(b)  I  move  to  waive  the 
relevant  section  contained  in  titles  3  or  4  of 
the  Budget  Act  for  this  amendment  on  this 
bill  or  any  other  bill  considered  by  the 
Senate  in  this  session  of  Congress. 


BANKRUPTCY  REFORM  ACT 

HELMS  AMERDMERTS  ROS.  1182  THROUGH  1193 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  HELMS  submitted  11  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (S.  1013)  to  amend  title  28 
of  the  United  States  Code  regarding 
Jurisdiction  in  bankruptcy  proceed- 
ings, and  to  establish  new  Federal  Ju- 
dicial positions:  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  1182 

On  page  14,  beginning  with  line  1,  strike 
out  all  to  line  1  on  page  20. 

On  page  20.  line  1.  strike  out  "TlUe  IV" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Title  III". 

On  page  20  through  page  34,  redesignate 
sections  401  through  418  as  sections  301 
through  318,  respectively. 

On  page  34,  lines  13  and  14,  strike  out 
"408.  409.  410,  and  412"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "308,  309,  310,  and  312". 

Amendment  No.  1183 
At  the  end  thereof,  add  the  following: 

TITLE    -JUDGESHIPS 
Section    .  (a)  There  is  hereby  created  a 
Joint  Committee  of  Judicial  Conduct  (here- 
after in  this  Part  referred  to  as  the  "Joint 
Committee"). 

(b)  The  Joint  Committee  shall  be  com- 
posed of  ten  members  as  follows: 

(1)  five  Members  of  the  Senate,  appointed 
by  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate, 
three  from  the  majority  party  and  two  from 
the  minority  party:  and 

(2)  five  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  three  from  the 
majority  party  and  two  from  the  minority 
party. 

(c)  Vacancies  In  the  membership  of  the 
Joint  Committee  shall  not  affect  the  power 
of  the  remaining  members  to  execute  the 
functions  of  the  Joint  Committee  and  shall 
be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case 
of  the  original  appointment. 

(d)  The  Joint  Committee  shall  select  a 
chairman  and  a  vice  chairman  from  among 
its  members  at  the  beginning  of  each  Con- 
gress. The  vice  chairman  shall  act  in  the 
place  and  stead  of  the  chairman  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  chairman.  The  chairmanship 
and  the  vice  chairmanship  shall  alternate 


between  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives with  each  Congress.  The  chair- 
man during  each  even-numbered  Congress 
shall  be  selected  by  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee from  among  their  number  and  the 
chainnan  during  each  odd-numbered  C:on- 
greas  shall  be  selected  by  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  on  the  Joint  Committee  from 
among  their  nu/nber.  The  vice  chairman 
during  each  Congress  shall  be  chosen  in  the 
same  maimer  from  the  House  of  Congress 
other  than  the  House  of  Congress  of  which 
the  chairman  is  a  member. 

Sec.  .  The  Joint  Committee  shall  review 
the  official  conduct  including  the  decisions 
of  Federal  judges  and  shall  report  the  re- 
sults of  its  review  to  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives,  including  recom- 
mended articles  of  Impeachment  whenever 
it  determines  the  conduct  of  a  Federal  judge 
fails  to  meet  the  standard  of  good  behavior. 

(a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  "Federal  judges"  shall  Include  all 
Judges  of  all  courts  of  the  United  States,  all 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  during 
active  service. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "good  behavior"  has  the  same  meaning 
as  that  term  has  In  section  1,  article  II  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Con- 
duct falling  to  meet  the  standard  of  good 
behavior  includes: 

(1)  abuse  of  judicial  authority; 

(2)  Improper  exercise  of  the  Judicial  fimc- 
tion; 

(3)  neglect  or  refusal  to  perform  the 
duties  of  office; 

(4)  usurpation  of  the  authority  of  the 
Congress,  the  President  or  the  States; 

(5)  exercise  of  will  instead  of  judgment  by 
substituting  the  pleasure  of  the  Judge  for 
that  of  the  legislature — either  Congress  or 
the  ratlfiers  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  as  the  case  may  be— rather 
than  declaring  the  sense  of  the  law;  and 

(6)  any  other  conduct  which  constitutes  a 
failure  to  meet  the  standard  of  good  behav- 
ior at  common  law  at  the  time  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

(c)  The  Joint  Committee  shall  review  the 
official  conduct  of  each  Federal  Judge  every 
ten  years. 

( 1 )  For  Federal  Judges  appointed  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Joint 
Committee  shall  review  the  official  conduct 
of  each  Federal  judge  on  the  tenth  anniver- 
sary of  his  appointment  and  every  ten  years 
thereafter. 

(2)  The  Joint  Committee  shall  divide  all 
Federal  judges  other  than  those  Included  in 
subsection  (cKl)  by  lot  Into  ten  equal 
groups  and  review  the  official  conduct  of 
the  members  of  one  such  group  during  each 
of  the  ten  years  next  following  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  one  group  of  Federal 
Judges  per  year.  Beginning  with  the  elev- 
enth year  following  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  Joint  Committee  shall  review  the 
official  conduct  of  each  Federal  Judge  who 
shall  have  been  placed  in  one  of  the  ten 
groups  described  by  this  subsection  on  the 
tenth  anniversary  of  its  original  review  of 
that  Judge  and  every  ten  years  thereafter. 

Sec.  103.  The  Joint  Committee,  or  any 
duly  authorized  subcommittee  thereof,  is 
authorized  to  sit  and  act  at  such  places  and 
times  during  sessions,  recesses,  and  ad- 
journed periods  of  Congress,  to  require  by 
subpena  or  otherwise  the  attendance  of 
such  witnesses  and  the  production  of  such 
books,  papers,  and  documents,  to  administer 


■ucb  oaths  and  affirmations,  to  take  such 
testimony,  to  produce  such  printing  and 
binding,  and  to  make  such  expenditures,  as 
it  deems  advisable.  The  Joint  Committee 
may  make  such  rules  respecting  its  organi- 
zation and  procedures  as  it  deems  necessary, 
except  that  no  recommendation  shall  be  re- 
ported from  the  Joint  Committee  unless  a 
majority  of  the  Joint  Committee  assent. 
Subpenas  may  be  issued  over  the  signature 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  or 
of  any  member  designated  by  him  or  by  the 
Joint  Committee,  and  may  be  served  by 
such  person  or  persons  as  may  be  designated 
by  such  chairman  or  member.  The  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Committee  or  any  member 
thereof  may  administer  oattis  or  affirma- 
tions to  witnesses. 

Sec.  104.  (a)  In  carrying  out  ite  functions 
under  section  102  of  this  subtitle,  the  Joint 
Committee  is  authorized,  by  record  vote  of  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee— 

(1)  to  appoint,  on  a  permanent  basis,  with- 
out regard  to  political  affiliation  and  solely 
on  the  basis  of  fitness  to  perform  their 
duties,  not  more  than  ten  professional  staff 
members  and  not  more  than  six  clerical 
staff  members; 

(2)  to  prescribe  their  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities; 

(3)  to  fix  their  pay  at  respective  per 
annum  gross  rates  not  in  excess  of  the  high- 
est rate  of  basic  pay,  as  in  effect  from  time 
to  time,  of  the  General  Schedule  of  section 
5332(a)  of  tlUe  5.  United  SUtes  Code;  and 

(4)  to  terminate  their  employment  as  the 
Joint  Committee  may  deem  appropriate. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  any  of  Its  functions 
under  this  title,  the  Joint  Committee  is  au- 
thorized to  utilize  the  services.  Information 
facilities,  and  personnel  of  the  departments 
and  esUblishmenU  of  the  Government,  and 
to  procure  the  temporary  (not  to  exceed  one 
year)  or  intermittent  services  of  experts  or 
consultants  or  organizations  thereof  by  con- 
tract at  rates  of  pay  not  In  excess  of  the  per 
diem  equivalent  of  the  highest  rate  of  basic 
pay  set  forth  in  the  General  Schedule  of 
section  5332  of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code, 
including  payment  of  such  rates  for  neces- 
sary traveltime. 

Sec.  105.  The  Joint  Committee  shall  keep 
a  complete  record  of  all  Joint  Committee  ac- 
tions. Including  a  record  of  the  votes  on  any 
question  on  which  a  record  vote  Is  demand- 
ed. All  records,  daU,  charts  and  fUes  of  the 
Joint  Committee  shaU  be  the  property  to 
the  Joint  Committee  and  shall  be  kept  in 
the  offices  of  the  Joint  Committee  or  such 
other  places  as  the  Joint  Committee  may 
direct. 

Sec.  106.  The  expenses  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives,  from 
funds  appropriated  for  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee, upon  vouchers  approved  by  the  chalr- 


"The  conference  shall  make  a  comprehen- 
sive survey  of  the  condition  of  business  in 
the  courts  of  the  United  SUtes  and  prepare 
plans  for  assignment  of  judges  to  or  from 
clrcuite  or  districU  where  necessary,  and 
shall  submit  suggestions  to  various  courU. 
in  the  interest  of  uniformity  and  expedition 
of  business.". 

Sec.  .  (a)  Section  332(a)  of  title  28, 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)  The  chief  of  each  circuit  shall  call,  at 
least  twice  In  each  year  and  at  such  places 
as  he  may  designate,  a  council  of  the  circuit 
judges  for  the  circuit,  in  regular  active  serv- 
ice, at  which  he  shall  preside.  Each  circuit 
judge,  unless  excused  by  the  chief  judge, 
shall  attend  all  sessions  of  the  coimcil.". 

(b)  Section  332(c)  of  title  28,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "semian- 
nually" and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "quar- 
terly**. 

(c)  Section  332(d)  of  title  28,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  Each  Judicial  council  shall  make  all 
necessary  orders  for  the  effective  and  expe- 
ditious administration  of  the  business  of  the 
courts  within  its  circuit.  The  district  judges 
shall  promptly  carry  into  effect  all  orders  of 
the  Judicial  council.". 

(dXl)  The  section  heading  for  section  332 
of  title  28,  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 


"fi  332.  Judicial  Councils'*. 

(2)  The  item  relating  to  section  332  in  the 
section  analysis  for  chapter  15  of  title  28, 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows; 
"332.  Judicial  councils.'*. 

Sec.  .  (a)  Section  372  of  title  28,  United 
SUtes  Codes,  is  amended  by  striking  subsec- 
tion (c).  „_„    , 

(b)  The  section  heading  for  section  372  of 
title  28,  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 
"§  372.  Retirement  for  digability;  sulwtitute  judge 

on  failure  to  retire". 

(c)  The  item  relating  to  section  372  in  the 
section  analysis  for  chapter  17  of  title  28, 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 


Sec.  107.  Notwithstanding  any  determina- 
tion or  review  by  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Judicial  0>nduct,  or  any  provision  of  this 
Act.  nothing  in  this  Utle  shall  In  any  way 
derogate  from  the  obligation  of  the  House 
of  RepresenUtives  to  Impeach  Federal  offi- 
cers Including  judges,  as  set  forth  In  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes.  The  pro- 
cedures esUbllshed  by  this  title  are  cumula- 
tive and  are  not  intended  to  replace  any 
other  procedures  concerning  Impeachment 
of  Federal  judges  or  any  other  Federal  offi- 
cers. __  J 

Sec  .  The  fourth  undesignated  para- 
graph of  section  331  of  title  28,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"372.  Retirement  for  disability;   subsltute 
Judge  on  failure  to  retire.". 
Sec.      .  Section  604  of  title  28.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  strildiig  subsec- 
tion (h). 

Amendment  No.  1184 

On  page  14,  beginning  with  line  2,  strike 
all  to  line  1  on  page  20  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  foUowing:  „  ..  ^ 

Sbc.  .  Section  2254(a)  of  title  28,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  Supreme  Court,  a  Justice  there- 
of, a  circuiit  Judge,  or  a  district  court  shall 
entertain  an  application  for  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  on  behalf  of  a  person  in  custody  pur- 
suant to  a  judgment  of  a  SUte  court  only  on 
a  ground  which  presents  a  substantial  Fed- 
eral constitutional  question,  and  then  only 

"(1)  it  was  not  previously  raised  and  deter- 
mined, ^    _. 

"(2)  there  has  been  no  fair  and  adequate 
opportunity  to  raise  It  and  have  it  deter- 
mined, and 

"(3)  it  cannot  thereafter  be  raised  and  de- 
termined In  a  proceeding  in  the  SUte  court, 
by  an  order  or  Judgment  subject  to  review 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  SUtes 
on  a  writ  of  certlorarL". 


Sec.  420.  Section  636(bKlKB)  of  title  28, 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(B)  a  Judge  may  also  designate  a  magis- 
trate to  conduct  hearings.  Including  eviden- 
tiary hearings,  except  evidentiary  hearings 
In  cases  brought  pursuant  to  section  2254  of 
tWs  title,  and  to  submit  to  a  judge  of  the 
court  proposed  findings  of  fact  and  recom- 
mendations for  the  disposition,  by  such 
Judge,  of  any  motion  excepted  in  subpara- 
graph (A),  of  applications  for  post  trial 
relief  made  by  individuals  convicted  of 
criminal  offenses  and  of  prisoner  petitions 
challenging  conditions  of  confinement.". 

Amendment  No.  1185 
On  page  34,  after  line  14,  add  the  follow- 
ing new  sections: 

Sec.  419.  Section  2254  (a)  of  Utle  28, 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)  The  Supreme  Court,  a  Justice  there- 
of, a  circuit  judge,  or  a  district  court  shall 
entertain  an  application  for  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  on  behalf  of  a  person  In  custody  pur- 
suant to  a  judgment  of  a  SUte  court  only  on 
a  ground  which  presents  a  substantial  Fed- 
eral constitutional  question,  and  then  only 
If- 

"(1)  It  was  not  previously  raised  and  deter- 
mined, 

"(2)  there  has  been  no  fair  and  adequate 
opportunity  to  raise  it  and  have  it  deter- 
mined, and 

"(3)  It  cannot  thereafter  be  raised  and  de- 
termined in  a  proceeding  In  the  SUte  court, 
by  an  order  or  judgment  subject  to  review 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  SUtes 
on  a  writ  of  certiorari.**. 

Sec.  420.  Section  636(bKlXB)  of  tiUe  28, 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(B)  a  judge  may  also  designate  a  magis- 
trate to  conduct  hearings,  including  eviden- 
tiary hearings,  except  evidentiary  hearings 
in  cases  brought  pursuant  to  section  2254  of 
this  title,  and  to  submit  to  a  judge  of  the 
court  proposed  findings  of  fact  and  recom- 
mendations for  the  disposition,  by  such 
Judge,  of  any  motion  excepted  in  subpara- 
graph (A),  of  ^plications  for  post  trial 
relief  made  by  individuals  convicted  of 
criminal  offenses  and  of  prisoner  petiUons 
challenging  conditions  of  confinement.". 


Amendment  No.  1186 

On  page  14,  beginning  with  line  2,  strike 
all  to  line  1  on  page  20  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  foUowlng:  «  „  ,.  ^ 

Sec.     .  (a)  Chapter  81  of  tiUe  28,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"9  1259.  Appellate  jurisdiction;  limitation*. 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
sections  1253,  1254,  and  1257  of  this  chapter, 
the  Supreme  Court  shall  not  have  jurisdic- 
tion to  review,  by  appeal,  writ  of  certiorari, 
or  otherwise,  any  case  arising  out  of  any 
SUte  sUtute.  ordinance,  rule,  regulation, 
practice,  or  any  part  thereof,  or  arising  out 
of  any  Act  Interpreting,  applying,  enforcing, 
or  effecting  any  SUte  sUtute.  ordinance, 
rule,  regulation,  or  practice  which  relates  to 
voluntary  prayer,  Bible  reading,  or  religious 
meetings  In  pubUc  schools  or  public  build- 
ings.*'. 

"(b)  As  used  herein,  'voluntary'  means  an 
activity  in  which  a  student  is  not  required  to 
participate  by  school  authorities.". 

(b)  The  section  analysis  of  chapter  81  of 
title  28  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  Item: 
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"1359.  AppeUate  Jurisdiction:  limiUtions.". 

Sk.     .  (a)  Chapter  85  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  tlie 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"§  1364.  LimitatioRs  on  juriadiction. 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  district  courts  shall  not  have  Juris- 
diction of  any  case  or  question  which  the 
Supreme  Court  does  not  have  Jurisdiction  to 
review  under  section  1259  of  this  title.". 

<b)  The  section  analysis  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  85  of  title  28  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
item: 

"1364.  LimiUtions  on  Jurisdiction.". 

Sk.  .  The  amendments  made  by  this 
title  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment, except  that  such  amendments  shall 
not  apply  to  any  case  which,  on  such  date  of 
enactment,  was  pending  in  any  court  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

AMBfoiODrr  No.  1187 
On  page  34.  after  line  14.  add  the  follow- 
ing new  sections: 

TITLE 

Sec.     .  (a)  Chapter  81  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"§1259.  Appellate  jurisdiction:  limiution*. 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
sections  1253.  1254.  and  1257  of  this  chapter, 
the  Supreme  Court  shall  not  have  Jurisdic- 
tion to  review,  by  appeal,  writ  of  certiorari. 
or  otherwise,  any  case  arising  out  of  any 
State  statute,  ordinance,  rule,  regtilation. 
practice,  or  any  part  thereof,  or  arising  out 
of  any  Act  interpreting,  applying,  enforcing. 
or  effecting  any  State  statute,  ordinance. 
rule,  regulation,  or  practice  which  relates  to 
voluntary  prayer.  Bible  reading,  or  reUgious 
meetings  in  public  schools  or  public  build- 
ings.". 

"(b)  As  used  herein,  'voluntary'  means  an 
activity  in  which  a  student  is  not  required  to 
participate  by  school  authorities.". 

(b)  The  section  analysis  of  chapter  81  of 
title  28  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  item: 
"1359.  AppeUate  Jurisdiction:  limiUtions.". 

Skc.    .  (a)  Chapter  85  of  title  28,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
**B13<4.  Limitationa  on  jurisdiction. 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  district  courts  shall  not  have  Juris- 
diction of  any  case  or  question  which  the 
Supreme  Court  does  not  have  Jurisdiction  to 
review  under  section  1259  of  this  title.". 

(b)  The  section  analysis  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  85  of  title  28  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
item: 

Sk.  .  The  amendments  made  by  this  title 
shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment, 
except  that  such  amendments  shall  not 
apply  to  any  case  which,  on  such  date  of  en- 
actment, was  pending  in  any  court  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

AUKNItllZIfT  No.  1188 

On  page  14,  beginning  with  line  2.  strike 
all  to  line  1  on  page  20  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

Sk.  .  (a)  This  section  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Public  School  Equal  Protection  Act  of 
1983". 

STATEMEirT  OP  nNDINGS  AND  PURPOSE 

(b)  The  Congress  finds  that  the  assign- 
ment  and   transporution   of   students   to 


public  schools  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  or 
national  origin  by  the  Inferior  Federal 
courts— 

(I)  violates  constitutional  and  legal  guar- 
antees that  individuals  shall  not  be  denied 
equal  protection  of  the  law: 

(II)  disrupts  the  public  educational  proc- 
ess; 

(III)  undermines  the  American  tradition 
of  neighborhood  schools; 

(IV)  contributes  to  the  resegregation  of 
public  schools: 

(V)  imposes  unnecessary  safety  risks  to 
public  school  children; 

(VI)  undermines  support  for  public  educa- 
tion: 

(VII)  interferes  with  the  right  of  parenU 
to  make  decisions  regarding  the  education 
of  their  children; 

(VIII)  disrupts  racial  harmony  by  charac- 
terizing and  classifying  studenU  on  the 
basis  of  race  or  color  and  assigning  them  to 
schools  on  such  basis; 

(IV)  diverts  significant  amounts  of  finan- 
cial resources  away  from  direct  improve- 
ment of  the  quality  education; 

(X)  usurps  the  responsibilities  and  tradi- 
tional functions  of  State  and  local  authori- 
ties to  provide  an  educational  system  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  the  community; 

(XI)  undermines  the  public  respect  for 
the  Federal  judiciary  and  its  system  of  ad- 
ministering law  and  Justice. 

AUTHORITY 

(c)  The  Congress,  pursuant  to  its  author- 
ity and  powers  granted  under  artilce  III  of 
the  Constitution,  and  under  section  5  of  the 
fourteenth  amendment  of  the  Constitution, 
enacts  the  provisions  of  the  Act  in  order  to 
protect  public  school  students  against  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  or 
national  origin. 

LIMITATION  ON  THE  JURISDICTION  OP  INFERIOR 
FEDERAL  COURTS  WITH  RESPECT  TO  THE  AS- 
SIGNMENT OR  TRANSPORTATION  OP  STUDENTS 
AND  FORMAL  DISSOLUTION  OP  PREVIOUSLY  EN- 
TERED ORDERS 

(d)(1)  Chapter  155  of  title  28  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code  (relating  to  the  congressional 
power  to  limit  the  injunctive  power  of  infe- 
rior Federal  courts  and  relating  to  three 
judge  courts)  is  amended  by  adding  before 
section  2283  the  following  new  section: 

•'SEC,  2W2.  JURISDICTION;  LIMITATIONS. 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  no  inferior  court  of  the  United 
SUtes  nor  any  judge  of  any  inferior  court  of 
the  United  States  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
issue  or  to  continue  in  effect  any  injunction, 
writ,  process,  order,  rule.  Judgment,  decree, 
or  command  or  any  portion  thereof— 

"(1)  requiring  the  assignment  or  transpor- 
ution of  any  student  to  a  public  elementary 
or  secondary  school  operated  by  a  SUte  or 
local  educational  agency  for  the  purpose  of 
altering  the  racial  or  ethnic  composition  of 
the  student  body  at  any  public  school,  or  for 
any  other  purt>ose; 

"(2)  requiring  any  SUte  or  local  educa- 
tional agency  to  close  any  school  and  to 
transfer  the  students  from  the  closed  school 
to  any  other  school  for  the  purpose  of  alter- 
ing the  racial  or  ethnic  composition  of  the 
student  body  at  any  public  school,  or  for 
any  other  purpose. 

"(3)  precluding  any  SUte  or  local  educa- 
tional agency  from  fulfilling  any  provision 
of  any  contract  between  it  and  any  member 
of  the  faculty  or  administration  of  any 
public  school  it  operates  specifying  the 
public  school  where  the  member  of  the  fac- 
ulty or  administration  Is  to  perform  his 
duties  under  the  contract. 


"(bKl)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  the 
term  "local  educational  agency"  means  a 
public  board  of  education  or  other  public 
authority  legally  constituted  within  a  SUte 
for  either  administrative  control  or  direc- 
tion of,  or  to  perform  a  service  function  for, 
public  elementary  or  secondary  schools  in  a 
city,  county,  township,  school  district,  or 
other  political  subdivision  of  a  State  or  such 
combination  of  school  districts  or  counties 
as  are  recognized  in  a  SUte  as  an  adminis- 
trative agency  for  iU  public  elementary  or 
secondary  schools.  Such  term  also  includes 
any  other  public  institution  or  agency 
having  administrative  control  and  direction 
of  a  public  elementary  or  secondary  school. 

"(2)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  the 
term  'SUte  educational  agency'  means  the 
SUte  board  of  education  or  other  agency  or 
officer  primarily  responsible  for  SUte  su- 
pervision of  public  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools,  or,  if  there  is  no  such  officer  or 
agency,  an  officer  or  agency  designated  by 
the  (jovemor  or  by  SUte  law." 

(II)  The  section  analysis  of  chapter  155  of 
title  28  of  the  United  SUtes  code  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  before  the  item  for  section 
2283  the  following  new  item: 

"2282.  Jurisdiction;  limitations." 

AMENDMENT  OF  REMOVAL  PROVISIONS 

(e)  Chapter  89  of  title  28  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code  (relating  to  district  courts'  re- 
moval of  cases  from  SUte  courts)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  after  section  1455(c)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(d)  A  civil  action  in  any  SUte  court  in- 
cluding a  demand  for  judgment  for  any 
relief  described  in  section  2282(a)  of  this 
title  may  not  be  removed  to  any  district 
court  of  the  United  SUtes." 

SEPARABILITY 

(f)  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the  ap- 
plication of  any  such  provision  to  any 
person  or  circumstance  is  held  invalid,  the 
remainder  of  the  provision  of  this  Act  and 
the  application  of  such  provisions  to  other 
persons  or  circumstances  shall  not  be  affect- 
ed thereby. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

(g)  The  provisions  of  this  Title  shall  be  ef- 
fective on  July  1, 1983. 

Amendment  No.  1 189 
On  page  34,  after  line  14,  add  the  follow- 
ing new  sections: 

TITLE 

Sk.  .  (a)  This  section  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Public  School  Equal  Protection  Act  of 
1983". 

STATEMENT  OP  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE 

(b)  The  Congress  finds  that  the  assign- 
ment and  transporution  of  students  to 
public  schools  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  or 
national  origin  by  the  inferior  Federal 
courts— 

(I)  violates  constitutional  and  legal  guar- 
antees that  individuals  shall  not  be  denied 
equal  protection  of  the  law; 

(II)  disrupts  the  public  educational  proc^ 
ess; 

(III)  undermines  the  American  tradition 
of  neighborhood  schools; 

(IV)  contributes  to  the  resegregation  of 
public  schools; 

(V)  imposes  unnecessary  safety  risks  to 
public  school  children; 

(VI)  undermines  support  for  public  educa- 
tion; 


(VII)  interferes  with  the  right  of  parenU 
to  make  decisions  regarding  the  education 
of  their  children; 

(VIII)  disrupts  racial  harmony  by  charac- 
terizing and  classifying  students  on  the 
basis  of  race  or  color  and  assigning  them  to 
sch(x>ls  on  such  basis; 

(IV)  diverts  significant  amounU  of  finan- 
cial resources  away  from  direct  improve- 
ment of  the  quality  education; 

(X)  usurps  the  responsibilities  and  tradi- 
tional functions  of  SUte  and  local  authori- 
ties to  provide  an  educational  system  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  the  community; 

(XI)  undermines  the  public  respect  for 
the  Federal  Judiciary  and  iU  system  of  ad- 
ministering law  and  Justice. 

(c)  The  Congress,  pursuant  to  its  author- 
ity and  powers  granted  under  article  III  of 
the  Constitution,  and  under  section  5  of  the 
fourteenth  amendment  of  the  Constitution, 
enacts  the  provisions  of  the  Act  in  order  to 
protect  public  school  studenU  against  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  or 
national  origin. 

LIMITATION  ON  THE  JURISDICTION  OF  INFERIOR 
FEDERAL  COITRTS  WITH  RESPECT  TO  THE  AS- 
SIGNMENT OR  TRANSPORTATION  OF  STUDENTS 
AND  FORMAL  DISSOLUTION  OF  PREVIOUSLY  EN- 
TERED ORDERS 

(dKI)  Chapter  155  of  title  28  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code  (relating  to  the  congressional 
power  to  limit  the  injunctive  power  of  infe- 
rior Federal  courts  and  relating  to  three 
Judge  courU)  is  amended  by  adding  before 
section  2283  the  following  new  section: 
"Sec.  2282.  Jurisdiction:  limiUtions. 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  no  inferior  court  of  the  United 
SUtes  nor  any  Judge  of  any  inferior  court  of 
the  United  SUtes  shall  have  jurisdiction  to 
issue  or  to  continue  in  effect  any  injunction, 
writ,  process,  order,  rule.  Judgment,  decree, 
or  command  or  any  portion  thereof— 

"(1)  requiring  the  assignment  or  transpor- 
ution of  any  student  to  a  public  elementary 
or  secondary  school  operated  by  a  SUte  or 
local  educational  agency  for  the  purpose  of 
alerting  the  racial  or  ethnic  composition  of 
the  student  body  at  any  public  school,  or  for 
any  other  purpose; 

"(2)  requiring  any  SUte  or  local  educa- 
tional agency  to  close  any  school  and  to 
transfer  the  students  from  the  closed  school 
to  any  other  school  for  the  purpose  of  alter- 
ing the  racial  or  ethnic  composition  of  the 
student  body  at  any  public  school,  or  for 
any  other  purpose; 

"(3)  precluding  any  SUte  or  local  educa- 
tional agency  from  fulfilling  any  provision 
of  any  contract  between  it  and  any  member 
of  the  faculty  or  administration  of  any 
public  school  it  operates  specifying  the 
public  school  where  the  member  of  the  fac- 
ulty or  administration  is  to  perform  his 
duties  under  the  contract. 

"(b)(1)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  the 
term  "local  educational  agency"  means  a 
public  board  of  education  or  other  public 
authority  legally  constituted  within  a  SUte 
for  either  administrative  control  or  direc- 
tion of,  or  to  perform  a  service  function  for, 
public  elementary  or  secondary  schools  in  a 
city,  county,  township,  school  district,  or 
other  political  subdivision  of  a  SUte  or  such 
combination  of  school  districts  or  counties 
as  are  recognized  in  a  SUte  as  an  adminis- 
trative agency  for  its  public  elementary  or 
secondary  schools.  Such  term  also  includes 
any  other  public  institution  or  agency 
having  administrative  control  and  direction 
of  a  public  elementary  or  secondary  school. 

"(2)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  the 
term  "SUte  educational  agency'  means  the 


SUte  board  of  education  or  other  agency  or 
officer  primarily  responsible  for  SUte  su- 
pervision of  public  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools,  or,  if  there  is  no  such  officer  or 
agency,  an  officer  or  agency  designated  by 
the  Governor  or  by  SUte  law." 

(11)  The  section  analysis  of  chapter  155  of 
title  28  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  is  amend- 
ed by  Inserting  before  the  item  for  section 
2283  the  following  new  item: 
"2283.  Jurisdiction:  limlUtiona.". 

AMENDMENT  OF  REMOVAL  PROVISIONS 

(e)  Chapter  89  of  title  28  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code  (relating  to  district  courts'  re- 
moval of  cases  from  SUte  courts)  Is  amend- 
ed by  adding  after  section  1455(c)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

'(d)  A  civil  action  in  any  SUte  court  In- 
cluding a  demand  for  Judgment  for  any 
relief  described  in  section  2282(a)  of  this 
title  may  not  be  removed  to  any  district 
court  of  the  United  SUtes." 

SEPARABILITY 

(f)  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the  ap- 
plication of  any  such  provision  to  any 
lierson  or  circumstance  is  held  invalid,  the 
remainder  of  the  provision  of  this  Act  and 
the  application  of  such  provisions  to  other 
persons  or  circumstances  shall  not  t>e  affect- 
ed thereby. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

(g)  The  provisions  of  this  Title  shall  be  ef- 
fective on  July  1, 1983. 

Amendment  No.  1190 
At  the  end  thereof,  add  the  following: 
Sk.      .  (a)  Chapter  81  of  title  28,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"8  1259.  Appellate  juriMliction;  limitations. 

"Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 1253,  1254,  and  1257  of  this  chapter 
the  United  SUtes  Supreme  Court  shall  not 
have  jurisdiction  to  review,  by  appeal,  writ 
of  certiorari,  or  otherwise,  any  case  wherein 
any  party  claims  the  abridgement  by  a 
SUte,  or  by  any  political  subdivision. 
agency,  or  any  other  authority  of  a  SUte,  of 
any  right  secured  by  the  first  eight  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
SUtes.". 

(b)  The  Uble  of  sections  for  chapter  81  of 
such  title  28  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 
"1259.  Appellate  jurisdiction;  limiUtions.". 

Amendment  No.  1191 
At  the  end  thereof,  add  the  foUowlng: 
Sk.     .  (a)  Chapter  85  of  title  28.  United 
SUtes  code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
**§  13«5.  Limitations  on  jurisdiction. 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  district  courts  shall  not  have  juris- 
diction of  any  case  or  question  which  the 
Supreme  Court  does  not  have  Jurisdiction  to 
review  under  section  1259  of  this  title.". 

(b)  The  Uble  of  sections  for  chapter  85  of 
such  title  28  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 
"1365.  LimiUtions  on  jurisdiction.". 

Amendment  No.  1192 
At  the  end  thereof,  add  the  f oUowing: 

Part  B— Exclusionary  Ruu 
Sk.     .  (a)  Chapter  223  of  title  18,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 


"13505.  Elimination  of  exdusioaary  rule  as  it 

pertains  to  the  fourth  uncndnMBt 

"Evidence  otherwise  admissible  in  a  Fed- 
eral criminal  proceeding  shall  not  be  ex- 
cluded on  the  grounds  that  such  evidence 
was  obtained  in  violation  of  the  fourth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtes". 

(b)  The  Uble  of  sections  for  chapter  223 
of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  item: 

"{3305.  Elimination  of  the  exclusionary  rule 
as  it  pertains  to  the  fourth 
amendment.". 

LONG  AMENDMENT  NO.  11*3 

Mr.  LONG  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  agreement  (No.  1179)  proposed 
by  Bflr.  Kasten  to  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Dole  to  recommit  the  bill  S.  144, 
supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  16,  lines  7  through  32.  in  lieu  of 
section  210,  insert  the  following: 

Sk.  210.  Effective  Dates  and  Repeal  of 
Withholding  on  Interest  and  Dividends.— 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title,  sections  201  through  209  of  this 
title  are  hereby  null  and  void. 

"(b)  Subtitle  A  of  title  III  of  the  Tax 
Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  of  1982 
(relating  to  withholding  on  interest  and 
dividends)  is  hereby  repealed,  and  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  shall  be  applied 
as  if  subtitle  A  of  title  III  of  such  Act  (and 
the  amendments  made  thereby)  had  not 
been  enacted." 


NOTICES  OP  HEARINGS 

SiraCOMMITTEE  ON  WATER  AND  POWER 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  annoimce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
the  scheduling  of  a  public  hearing 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Water 
and  Power  for  Monday,  May  2,  begin- 
ning at  9  a.m.  in  room  SD-138  of  the 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building.  The 
subcommittee  will  receive  testimony 
on  S.  622,  to  authorisse  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  imdertake  feasibility 
investigations;  S.  662,  to  provide  for 
confirmation  of  the  repayment  con- 
tract of  the  Dallas  Creek  participating 
project  of  the  Upper  Colorado  storage 
project;  S.  805,  to  amend  the  act  of 
July  28,  1954  (68  Stat.  575),  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the 
Santa  Margarita  project.  California, 
and  for  other  piuijoses;  and  S.  818,  to 
authorize  the  replacement  of  existing 
pump  (»sings  in  Robert  B.  Griffith 
water  project  pumping  plants  lA  and 
2 A  (formerly  the  southern  Nevada 
water  project),  and  for  other  purposes. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  written  statements  for  the 
hearing  record  should  write  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Water  and  Power, 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, room  SD-360,  Washington, 
D.C.  20510. 

For  further  information  regarding 
this  hearing  you  may  wish  to  contact 
Mr.  Russ  Brown  of  the  subcommittee 
staff  at  224-2366. 
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ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


RECOVERY  WILL  DEFUSE  THE 
DEBT  BOMB 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  BCr.  President, 
yesterday's  edition  of  the  New  York 
Times  contained  words  of  encourage- 
ment to  myself  and  like-minded  indi- 
viduals who  do  not  believe  that  the  so- 
lution to  the  international  debt  prob- 
lem lies  in  an  expansion  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund.  It  was  reported  that  a  classified 
report  to  the  President  has  concluded 
that  a  sustained  economic  recovery  in 
the  industrial  world  will  defuse  the 
debt  bomb  by  providing  active  markets 
for  the  exports  of  LDC's  and  other 
troubled  debtors. 

There  are  certain  caveats  to  this  as- 
sessment, Mr.  President,  yet  none  that 
seriously  alter  its  fundamental  pre- 
mise. For  instance,  it  is  reportedly 
stipulated  that  the  U.S.  recovery  must 
be  genuine,  and  that  it  must  not  be  ac- 
companied by  renewed  inflation.  Both 
of  these  factors  are  the  responsibility 
of  this  administration  and  this  Con- 
gress, and  both  must  be  taken  serious- 
ly in  the  interests  of  our  own  economy 
and  those  of  our  trading  partners.  The 
third  disclaimer  requires  that  the  ad- 
justment programs  prescribed  by  the 
IMF  be  tailored  to  the  ability  of  the 
nations  to  comply  with  them.  In  other 
words,  Mr.  President,  if  the  IMF  does 
its  job  and  we  do  ours,  it  is  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  Presidential  panel  that 
economic  recovery  alone  will  ease  the 
Third  World  debt  burden  sufficiently 
so  as  to  render  unnecessary  any  com- 
prehensive program  to  address  the 
problem. 

One  of  the  most  profound  steps  that 
we  can  take  to  insure  the  longevity  of 
this  essential  recovery.  Mr.  President, 
is  to  reject  the  IMF  quota  increase  and 
keep  the  $8.5  billion  involved  where 
they  belong:  in  our  own  credit  mar- 
kets, where  they  will  be  used  by  do- 
,    mestic  borrowers  in  the  interest  of 
'    economic  expansion  and  increased  em- 
'   ployment  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

I  ask  that  the  article  appear  in  the 
Rbcobo. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  19, 1983] 
Hope  Stiks  for  Worlo  Debt  Reukt 
(By  H.  Erich  Heinemann) 

A  Oovemment  study,  ordered  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan,  of  the  foreign  debt  crisis  has 
apparently  concluded  that  the  problem  will 
be  solved  by  economic  recovery  among  the 
major  industrial  nations. 

This  finding  is  likely  to  play  a  critical  role 
in  determining  the  American  negotiating 
position  at  the  seven-nation  economic 
summit  conference  to  be  held  at  Williams- 
burg, Va.,  in  late  May.  It  would  argue,  for 
example,  against  any  major  new  initiatives 
to  deal  with  the  debt  problem. 

However,  according  to  officials  who  have 
read  the  28-page,  double-spaced  third  draft 
of  the  classified  report,  there  are  strong  dis- 
sents to  this  optimistic  view  from  both  the 


Central  Intelligence  Agency  and  the  staff  of 
the  National  Security  Council.  Both  agen- 
cies are  said  to  be  quite  concerned  about  the 
ability  of  developing  countries  to  keep  up 
with  their  debt  repayment.  According  to  one 
account,  these  agencies  argue  that  the  prob- 
lem could  become  unmanageable  in  the  next 
12  to  18  months,  even  with  fairly  strong  eco- 
nomic recovery. 

OUTSTAIfSING  DEBT:  tSOO  BIIXION 

Developing  nations  owe  roughly  $600  bil- 
lion to  governments  and  commercial  banks. 
A  lot  of  this  debt  is  being  renegotiated  be- 
cause it  cannot  be  paid  on  time.  Widespread 
defaults  could  undermine  the  stability  of 
many  of  the  world's  largest  banks. 

The  Administration  study— Icnown  infor- 
mally as  "NSD-3,"  for  National  Security  Di- 
rective Three— is  scheduled  for  delivery  to 
William  P.  Clark,  President  Reagan's  na- 
tional security  adviser,  by  the  end  of  this 
week,  officials  said. 

According  to  one  official,  the  key  conclu- 
sion of  the  draft  report  is  that  "the 
medium-term  prospects  for  improvement  in 
the  debtors'  financial  position  are  quite 
good."  He  added,  "A  recovery  in  the  indus- 
trial countries  should  allow  rapid  growth  of 
developing  countries'  exports,  providing  an 
opportunity  to  reduce  debt  service  rations 
and  resume  economic  growth."  Debt  service 
ratios  are  usually  calculated  by  measuring 
required  payments  of  interest  and  principal 
on  international  debts  in  relation  to  Income 
from  exports. 

But  the  draft  report  also  warns;  "This  es- 
timate will  change  sharply  if  Industrial 
countries  fall  to  achieve  a  sustained  recov- 
ery. And  even  with  a  steady  recovery,  there 
will  be  a  risk  of  political  instability  in  the 
LJ}.C.'s,"  or  less-developed  countries. 

AMALTSKS  BY  FOUR  WORKING  GROUPS 

The  report  ia  titled  "Approach  to  the 
International  Debt  Situation— A  Policy 
Overview."  It  was  based,  Oovemment  offi- 
cials said,  on  analyses  prepared  by  four 
working  groups  drawn  from  a  variety  of 
Federal  agencies. 

These  groups  covered  (1)  political  and  se- 
curity considerations,  (2)  implications  of  al- 
ternative debt  scenarios  for  United  States 
economic  recovery,  (3)  trade  and  trade 
policy  and  (4)  "alternative  proposals"  for 
American  policy.  The  alternative  economic 
projections  in  the  report  were  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  Paul  R.  Krugman, 
international  policy  economist  on  the  staff 
of  the  President's  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers. 

Mr.  Krugman,  reached  by  telephone  yes- 
terday, said  he  could  not  discuss  the  report 
because  it  was  classified.  Other  sources, 
however,  said  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers had  used  a  computer-based  economet- 
ric model  of  the  world  economy  patterned 
after  the  "interlink"  system  put  together  by 
the  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development.  This  method  of  anaylsis 
emphasizes  the  interdependence  of  all  sec- 
tors of  the  world  economy. 

ALTKRIf  ATIVE  OUTCOMES  STUDIED 

Four  different  possible  outcomes  were 
said  to  be  analyzed  In  the  draft  report.  Here 
are  the  so-called  scenarios: 

On  the  assumption  that  real  economic 
growth  among  the  Industrial  nations  aver- 
ages 4.2  percent  annually  over  the  next  few 
years,  one  Government  economists  said, 
"the  whole  thing  works  out  rather  beauti- 
fully." But  he  cautioned  that  this  growth 
rate  would  be  "pretty  rapid  by  recent  stand- 
ards." 


If,  Instead,  the  industrial  economies  con- 
tinue to  stagnate— as  they  did  from  1979 
through  1982— and  if  real  growth  averages 
only  l.S  percent,  then  the  problem  would 
not  be  resolved.  Rather,  the  ratio  of  inter- 
national debt  to  gross  national  product  in 
the  developing  countries  would  continue  to 
rise,  along  with  the  ultimate  risk  of  default. 

A  third  alternative  considers  the  possibili- 
ty that  there  might  be  social  or  political 
limits  on  the  degree  of  adjustment  that  the 
developing  nations  would  be  willing  to 
accept  to  service  their  international  debts. 
The  word  "adjustment"  is  often  used  to  de- 
scribe the  domestic  austerity  programs  pre- 
scribed by  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
as  a  precondition  to  obtaining  temporary  fi- 
nancing. Should  the  I.M.F.'s  approach  prove 
unacceptable,  a  Oovemment  economist  said, 
the  simulation  shows  that  "the  thing  be- 
comes explosive."  He  added:  "We'll  all  go  to 
hell  very  quicldy.  In  1984,  already,  it  be- 
comes unsustainable." 

In  the  fourth  hypothetical  situation,  in- 
flation would  ease  the  debt  burden.  The 
report  projects  the  possibility  of  enough  in- 
flation to  offset  by  1988  all  the  gains  of  the 
last  two  years.  In  this  projection,  inflation 
would  be  back  in  the  double-digit  range  by 
1987  or  1988. 

Under  such  circumstances,  interest  rates 
on  the  outstanding  debt  of  the  developing 
countries  would  rise  in  tandem  with  the  ac- 
celeration in  Inflation.  However,  the  real 
(inflation-adjusted)  value  of  the  debt  would 
decline  in  relation  to  the  real  output  of 
goods  and  services  in  the  developing  coun- 
tries, including  exports.* 


SOVIET  ATROCITIES  IN 
AFGHANISTAN 

•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  war 
of  national  liberation  of  the  Afghan 
people  against  a  Soviet  (xxupying 
army  rages  on.  Village  to  village,  fire 
fight  to  strafing,  from  one  Soviet 
atrocity  and  mass  murder  to  another, 
the  fight  continues.  Tragically,  the 
American  news  media  pays  little  atten- 
tion to  it.  Many  U.S.  journalists,  after 
all,  are  too  busy  minimizing  Soviet  in- 
volvement in  Central  America  to 
chronicle  the  Russian  war  of  extermi- 
nation against  Afghanistan. 

A  praiseworthy  exception  has  been 
the  Yale  Free  Press,  a  biweekly  news- 
paper published  by  students  and 
alumni  of  Yale  University.  Its  April  8, 
1983,  issue  contains  eyewitness  cover- 
age of  the  Afghan  war  by  two  of  the 
paper's  staff,  Gregory  D'Elia  and 
Charles  Bork.  Their  excellent  articles. 
"The  Forgotten  War"  and  "Spring 
Break  in  Afghanistan,"  should  be  re- 
quired reading  for  those  reporters 
from  larger  newspapers  who  have  not 
been  willing  to  run  the  risks  of  cover- 
ing the  carnage  under  the  Pax  Sovie- 
tica  in  Asia. 

As  a  tribute  to  the  two  young  jour- 
nalists of  the  Yale  Free  Press,  and  for 
the  information  of  those  members  of 
the  Washington  press  corps  who  need 
to  know  more  about  the  tragedy  of  Af- 
ghanistan, I  ask  that  their  articles  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  articles  follow: 
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[From  the  Yale  Free  Preas.  Apr.  8, 19831 

Why  APGHAinsTAif? 
A  new  tendency  toward  isolatlonlam  ia 
making  Itself  felt  in  America  today,  a  phi- 
losophy manifest  In  the  nuclear  disarma- 
ment movement  and  In  the  late  anti-war 
movement.  Those  who  demonstrate  against 
the  military  are  held  up  for  admiration, 
praised  for  their  "courage"  and  conviction. 

But  what  courage  does  it  take  to  oppose 
war?  No  one  desires  large-scale  slaughter, 
most  men  are  afraid  to  die.  The  difficult 
task  is  to  determine  when  the  course  of 
human  events  demands  that  just  men 
oppose  what  is  being  done  to  them— by  force 
of  arms,  if  necessary. 

One  million  Afghans  have  been  killed  in 
the  past  four  years.  Millions  more  have  fled 
their  homes  and  their  country  to  live  in 
squalid  refugee  camps.  Nearly  all  the  able- 
bodied  men  of  Afghanistan  fight  the  Soviet 
occupation  of  their  homeland.  Our  corre- 
spondents in  that  country  reported  that 
over  and  over  again  they  were  asked:  "Why 
can't  America  help  us?" 

It  can't  be  the  money.  The  kinds  of  weap- 
ons the  Afghans  need  cost  very  little— a  few 
million  dollars  where  so  much  is  at  stake. 

Perhaps  it  is  simply  cowardice.  After  all.  If 
we  helped  the  Afghans,  the  Soviets  might 
get  mad,  and  we  don't  want  that. 

Or  perhaps  these  people  are  Just  too 
strange.  They  wear  strange  clothes.  They 
say  strange  prayers.  They  have  darker 
skins.  They  are  not  like  us.  Why  should  we 
help  them? 

The  American  press  has  virtually  Ignored 
the  conflict. 

European  journalists  cross  back  and  forth 
into  Afghanistan  frequently.  Why  are  there 
no  U.S.  correspondents  stationed  with  the 
freedom  fighters  In  Afghanistan  as  there 
are  "with  the  rebels  in  El  Salvador?" 

We  have  been  told  that  we  have  learned 
the  lesson  of  Vietnam:  no  longer  shall 
America  seek  to  Impose  Its  will  on  Third 
World  nations. 

But  this  is  not  what  Vietnam  teaches.  Its 
lesson— which  we  have  yet  to  leam— Is  that 
the  agitations  of  a  mob  of  unwashed,  hallu- 
cinating adolescents  can  actually  succeed  In 
abetting  the  subjugation  and  genocide  of  a 
foreign  people. 

If  we  are  not  very  careful,  one  day  we  will 
have  to  swallow  the  lesson  of  Afghanistan— 
that  a  bi-partisan  coalition  of  well-meaning 
middle-aged  liberal  E>emocrats  and  Reagan 
Republicans  can  do  the  same  thing. 

The  Forootter  War 
(By  Gregory  D'Elia  and  Charles  Bork) 

Afghanistan  has  faded  neatly  from  the 
pubUc  view.  Yet  Inside  that  nation  a  Holy 
War  rages  to  oust  130,000  Soviet  troops 
which  have  occupied  the  country  for  more 
than  three  years. 

In  response  to  a  broad-based  popular  re- 
sistance, the  Soviets  have  moved  to  suppress 
the  entire  population. 

Since  they  have  failed  to  win  an  outright 
military  victory,  they  now  attack  civil  and 
military  targets  alike.  The  strategy  is  to 
devastate  the  subsistence  base  of  the  muja- 
hedeen  (Holy  Warriors)  operating  within 
Afghanistan. 

Soviet  helicopters  bombard  villages,  raze 
harvests,  scatter  anti-personnel  mines,  and 
attack  livestock.  Frequent  accusations  of 
chemical  warfare  have  prompted  U.N.  inves- 
tigations. 

However,  the  freedom  fighters  continue 
their  struggle  defiantly,  despite  a  shoestring 
budget.  Limited  to  Inferior  arms— chiefly 
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World  War  I  rifles,  captured  Soviet  Kalash- 
nlkovB  and  a  handful  of  anti-tank  weapons— 
the  mujahedeen  have  still  succeeded  in  im- 
proving their  position  since  the  Soviets  in- 
vaded. 

In  fact,  the  mujahedeen  are  confident 
they  will  win  the  war.  Their  morale  is  very 
high,  and  already  they  have  brought  the 
forces  of  a  modem  superpower  to  an  effec- 
tive BtandstUL  With  better  weapons  they 
could  decide  the  conflict. 

In  addition,  practically  the  entire  popula- 
tion is  actively  resisting  the  occupation. 

A  Joke  currently  popular  among  Moscow's 
higher  echelons  runs: 
Q:  Why  are  we  still  in  Afghanistan? 
A:  We're  still  looking  for  the  people  who 
Invited  us  in. 

AfghanlMtMi  is  a  valuable  territory  be- 
cause of  its  strategic  location  and  natural 
resources.  Soviet  troops  now  overlook  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  warm  water  ports.  And 
the  4.5  million  refugee  population  in  border- 
ing Iran  and  Pakistan  contributes  to  the  in- 
stability of  the  entire  region. 

In  December  1979  the  Soviets  opted  to  in- 
tervene inside  Afghanistan  where  a  sympa- 
thetic commimlst  regime  was  rapidly  losing 
power.  Soviet  advisors  had  long  been  sta- 
tioned In  the  country.  Apparently  they  did 
not  expect  the  strong  resistance  that  the  In- 
vasion encountered— even  though  Afghan 
fighters  had  repeatedly  trounced  an  invad- 
ing British  Empire  earlier  in  the  century. 

The  Soviets  do  control  cities,  numerous 
airstrips,  and  a  few  central  highways.  But  it 
is  only  by  virtue  of  their  armored  helicop- 
ters that  they  maintain  their  domination,  as 
the  mxijahedeen  have  no  anti-aircraft  capa- 
bility. 

The  Soviets  find  themselves  mired  In  a 
costly  foreign  war  on  difficult  terrain. 
Morale  is  poor  among  the  occupying  army: 
often  they  seU  arms  secretly  for  extra  food. 
Within  the  Afghan  Government's  conscript- 
ed army  desertion  is  rampant. 

Moreover,  the  Soviets  face  a  genuine  pos- 
sibility of  defeat— defeat  which  could  have 
resounding  consequences. 

Over  Sprikg  Break 
(By  Gregory  D'Elia) 

("Over  Spring  Break,"  The  Yale  Free 
Press  sent  Charles  Bork  and  Gregory  D'Elia 
on  a  fact-finding  expedition  to  Afghanistan. 
They  spent  five  days  with  freedom  fighters 
In  the  wSr-tom  province  of  Paktla.  The  two 
entered  the  country  secretly  from  Pakistan 
wearing  turbans  and  traditional  Afghan  cos- 
tume. The  following  piece,  accompanied  by 
a  selection  of  Bork's  photography,  chron- 
icles their  five  days  Inside  Afghanistan.) 

It  was  snowing  the  Sunday  morning  we 
passed  Into  Afghanistan.  We  treaded  a 
sharp  and  twisting  trail  across  a  white- 
capped  mountain. 

A  dozen  mujahedeen  tramped  alongside, 
guns  and  bullet  belts  slung  about  as  casually 
as  their  cloaks  and  turbans.  Freedom  fight- 
ers streamed  daily  towards  our  destination. 
Paktla  province,  where  a  force  of  10.000 
Soviet  troops  had  just  embarked  upon  a 
clean-up  mission. 

We  were  leaving  an  Afghan  refugee  camp 
off  Parichnar  In  Pakistan,  after  a  two  day 
visit.  The  camp  was  nearly  empty.  Almost 
every  man  of  combat  age  had  left  for  Af- 
ghanistan to  counter  the  approaching  as- 
sault. Paktla  is  perhaps  Afghanistan's  most 
traditional  province.  And  tribal  law  is 
present  to  guide  the  native  belligerent 
spirit:  every  family  must  provide  a  fighting 
man  to  the  resistance  for  six  months  of  the 
year. 


Refugees  established  the  camp  more  than 
four  years  back.  Atrocities  had  begun  even  • 
before  the  Soviets  entered  in  response  to 
their  "Afghan  InvlUtlon."  After  the  Repub- 
lic's overthrow  in  1978  Taraki  and  the  com- 
munist regime  methodically  terrorized  the 
population.  In  Kabul  they  decimated  the  in- 
tellectual class  and  religious  leadership.  At 
least  20.000  vanished  into  PuUcharkhl,  a 
prison  of  horrors  likened  to  Pol  Pot's  Kam- 
puchea. Thousands  were  bulldozed  alive 
into  the  earth. 

"Ya,  dwa,  dre."  Hands  cupped  to  his 
mouth,  a  young  freedom  fighter  playfully  , 
mimicked  government  loudspeakers  caUlng 
for  surrender  of  the  resistance.  "Babrak. 
Babrak."  another  shouted  a  hundred  meters 
up  the  mountain  slope,  invoking  the  name 
of  the  villified  puppet  president.  Babrak 
Karmal. 

Hours  later  in  Paktla  proper  we  stopped 
at  an  Islamic  school.  Adobe  buildings 
swarmed  with  children  of  the  vicinity's  re- 
maining families,  chattering  excitedly  at 
our  arrival.  Mujahedeen  (Holy  Warriors) 
built  the  school  to  restore  stability  In  the 
broken  area.  The  curriculum  of  Pushto, 
Dari  and  Mathematics  is  one  more  attempt 
to  discourage  an  exodus  of  refugees. 

After  customary  cups  of  tea  ste€i)ed  with 
sugar  the  Headmaster  dragged  a  rocket 
from  some  nearby  bushes.  It  was  about  six 
feet  In  length  and  marked  by  Cyrillic  script. 
It  had  landed  at  the  school  but  had  failed  to 
explode.  This  kind  of  rocket  sends  out  a 
shower  of  smaller  bombs  and  shrapnel  upon 
impact.  If  you  were  lucky  enough  to  be 
lying  down  very  dose  to  It,  the  spray  would 
sail  safely  over. 

About  fifty  students,  ages  five  to  twenty, 
attend  the  center.  They  rely  upon  school 
supplies  smuggled  in  from  Pakistan  by 
mujahedeen.  Fighting  remains  sporadic 
The  Headmaster  himself  keeps  a  hefty  sub- 
machine gim  and  frequently  leads  villagers 
and  students  into  combat. 

The  snow  had  now  become  a  heavy  rain.  A 
leaking  matted  roof  meant  a  nighttime  hike 
to  dryer  sleeping  quarters.  At  a  bombed-out 
village  we  camped  within  a  mosque,  where 
everyone  set  about  to  prayer.  They  would 
lay  their  colored  cloaks  upon  the  ground, 
bow  to  Mecca,  kiss  the  floor,  rise  to  their 
knees  and  stand  again;  while  all  the  time 
they  chanted  invocations  to  Allah. 

The  mountain  itself  was  a  very  steep  prec- 
ipice. We  ascended  a  difficult  zig-zag  trail, 
plodding  in  snow  to  the  knee.  At  the  top  we 
stopped  to  break  bread  according  to  Afghan 
custom. 

On  the  opposite  side  a  sharp  slope  assisted 
o«ir  rapid  descent.  Halfway  down  we  halted 
at  a  tea  shop,  slipped  off  our  boots,  and  en- 
tered upon  a  crowd  of  nearly  twenty  muja- 
hedeen. Plastic  stood  in  the  windowframes 
In  place  of  glass,  which  shatters  during 
rocket  attacks. 

A  hardened  fighter,  who  requested  ano- 
nymity, spoke  of  a  failed  attempt  to  assassi- 
nate Brezhnev.  Twelve  refugees  had 
planned  to  Interrupt  a  Soviet  motorcade 
touring  a  non-aligned  coimtry  In  Southern 
Asia.  They  Intended  to  overturn  Brezhnev's 
armored  limousine  and  douse  it  with  alcohol 
for  a  flaming  molotov  cocktail.  By  chance, 
authorities  pre-empted  the  plot;  and  in 
questioning  suspects  they  submerged  them 
in  vats  of  water  and  Inflicted  electric  shocks. 
On  the  road  again.  Itebari  pointed  out 
camouflaged  huts  concealed  in  hillsides  and 
caves  that  serve  as  air-raid  shelters.  Most 
folk  had  abandoned  the  central  village, 
practically  an  Afghan  ghost  town  now. 
Return  Is  dangerous;  Soviets  descend  from 
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helicopters  to  place  mines  in  windows  and 
doorways.  We  skirted  bleak  craters  and  pho- 
tographed the  shapes  of  houses  left  in 
nibble. 

The  scenes  recurred:  bombs  and  ruins, 
shrubs  and  camels,  g\ins  and  peasants. 

To  the  ring  of  frequent  warning  shots  we 
approached  the  garrison  of  Charynaw  at  a 
miles's  distance.  Twelve  to  fifteen  hundred 
troops  and  Soviet  advisors  occupy  the  post. 
However  for  two  years  freedom  fighters 
have  held  the  forces  at  bay.  The  enemy  is 
surrounded,  confined  in  a  state  of  seige.  The 
garrison  relies  entirely  upon  the  invulner- 
ability of  roving  helicopters  for  supply  and 
relief. 

Seven  times  Soviet  convoys  have  tried  to 
break  the  circle  of  mujahedeen.  But  fight- 
ers rallied  to  repulse  each  attempt.  Now 
10,000  Soviets  were  en  route  from  Kardiz, 
the  Paktia  capital. 

In  the  meantime  the  garrison  had  begun  a 
calculated  diversion.  That  day  tanks  and 
soldiers  advanced  400  meters  to  a  neighbor- 
ing hillside,  threatening  to  break  out. 

When  we  arrived  we  found  the  mujahe- 
deen center  buzzing  with  activity.  A  large 
abode  complex,  it  was  located  about  a  clus- 
ter of  abandoned  homes  and  ruins.  A  dazed 
freedom  fighter  presented  a  limp  and  muti- 
lated hand  in  welcome.  Otherwise  we  made 
Uttle  stir. 

They  placed  us  inside  a  spacious,  smokey 
room  that  was  oppressively  dark  at  five  in 
the  afternoon.  Two  horses  stood  quietly  in 
the  comer,  and  a  few  fighters  paced  intent- 
ly in  the  chamber.  Crashing  mortars  and 
crackling  gunfire  broke  the  silence. 

They  use  the  room  as  stable,  mess  hall, 
and  barracks.  With  empty  buildings  every- 
where, this  attests  to  a  general  state  of  dis- 
organization. 

Someone  complained  that  provincial  lead- 
ers reject  advice  and  fear  outside  influence. 
They  especially  mistrust  the  educated. 
People  well  remember  the  communists  de- 
rived their  leadership  from  Kabul  universi- 
ties. 

Three  days  before,  a  seven  hour  bus  ride 
had  taken  us  out  of  Peshawar.  Disguised  in 
native  dress  we  travelled  to  the  border  in  si- 
lence with  our  two  guides.  To  elude  detec- 
tion they  had  painted  Bork's  reddish  beard 
black  with  a  toothbrush  and  transferred  our 
bags  to  mujahedeen  on  a  later  bus.  We 
passed  without  incident  through  military 
checkpoints  but  authorities  slyly  exacted  a 
"tax"  upon  the  bags,  a  fee  for  which  the 
carrier  refused  reimbursement.  He  ada- 
mantly insisted  we  were  his  guests. 

At  dawn  we  awoke  within  the  mosque. 
Schoolchildren  visited  after  tea;  and  Itebari, 
our  translator,  who  had  been  a  teacher 
before  the  war,  delivered  a  brief  lesson. 

Although  his  family  lives  in  a  Peshawar 
refugee  camp,  Sher  Mohammad  Itebari 
travels  widely  inside  Afghanistan  through- 
out the  year.  He  escorts  journalists,  carries 
medicine,  teaches  children,  and  fights  the 
Russians. 

Gunshots  and  drum  beats  carried  mes- 
sages through  the  village.  Usually  they 
signal  helicopter  bombardments  and  troop 
movements.  But  this  morning  the  purpose 
was  a  birthday  celebration. 

After  an  hour's  march  over  a  snow-cov- 
ered plain  we  stopped  before  a  cluster  of 
stone  slabs  and  drooping  flags.  Against  the 
thick  mist  and  greyish  mountains  the  ceme- 
tery made  a  somber  scene.  Flags  hung  above 
the  graves  of  recent  martyrs  in  the  Jihad. 
The  colors  were  green  and  white.  The  muja- 
hedeen have  abandoned  the  blood  red  used 
during  the  wars  against  the  British— red 
being  the  color  of  the  new  enemy. 


We  continued  through  a  village  at  the 
foot  of  a  mountain,  careful  to  conceal  our 
foreign  features  and  equipment.  A  member 
of  the  radical  fundamentalist  faction  re- 
sided in  the  village.  We  were  travelling  with 
the  larger  Moderate  Alliance.  Their  differ- 
ences of  opinion  can  be  dangerous. 

The  Soviets  strive  to  promote  collabora- 
tion among  the  villagers.  They  offer  food, 
arms,  and,  most  importantly,  protection 
from  their  savage  air  strikes.  Yet  tribal 
areas  are  so  close-knit  that  the  Soviets  meet 
with  evep  less  success  than  usual. 

We  slept  on  the  hard  earth  floor  to  the 
sound  of  neighing  horses.  At  one  in -the 
morning  fifty  mujahedeen  filed  into  the 
room  to  ready  themselves  for  fighting. 
Snapping  rifle  bolts  and  the  chattering 
crowd  made  sleep  Impossible. 

The  mujahedeen  are  sometimes  prone  to 
translate  an  enthusiastic  trust  in  Allah's  as- 
sistance into  reckless  fighting.  This  is  a 
Holy  War,  and  martyrdom'  brings  eternal 
life  in  paradise.  Thus  they  often  scorn  cau- 
tious tactics  as  betraying  both  cowardice 
and  lack  of  faith  in  God. 

Before  dawn  we  arose  to  discover  a  differ- 
ent band  of  mujahedeen  within  the  room.  A 
group  prayer  obscured  the  light  of  the 
single  kerosene  lamp.  They.  too.  were  set- 
ting off  for  battle. 

We  climbed  a  sentry  tower  to  observe  the 
fighting.  A  ten-year-old  boy  looked  on  with 
us.  He  was  waiting  for  a  weapon.  Itebari  ex- 
plained. When  a  rifle  became  available  he 
would  Join  the  resistance  forces.  "He  has 
not  yet  the  fear."  Itebari  said. 

The  child's  parents  live  at  a  refugee  camp. 
They  do  not  fear  for  his  safety.  Islam  pro- 
vides that,  should  he  be  killed  in  the  holy 
war  against  the  Soviets,  he  will  have  a  place 
in  Paradise  and  also  the  privilege  of  inviting 
his  parents  to  Join  him. 

At  8:00  am  we  took  tea  in  a  local  shop. 
The  owner  produced  a  radio  and  we  tuned 
in  to  BBC.  Ronald  Reagan  was  at  it  again. 
He  had  denounced  communist  expansion 
and  had  called  upon  the  U.S.  to  safeguard 
Central  America. 

Meanwhile  the  mujahedeen  anticipated 
an  imminent  air  strike.  They  said  the  Sovi- 
ets might  bombard  the  headquarters  to 
aven«e  the  previous  evening's  casualties. 
Consequently  they  did  not  permit  us  to  re- 
enter the  buildings. 

We  walked  a  quarter  mile  into  surround- 
ing ridges.  A  scorching  sun  had  followed 
previous  rains;  the  land  was  desiccated.  The 
earthen  colors  of  our  clothing  blended  well 
with  the  terrain.  At  the  sound  of  distant 
helicopter  rotors  we  were  to  roll  ourselves 
within  our  cloaks  and  impersonate  rocks. 

We  waited  three  hours  in  the  heat.  I  had 
little  confidence  in  our  plan  of  concealment. 
But  Itebari  Insisted  pilots  would  not  detect 
our  presence.  They  might  level  houses,  scat- 
ter mines  and  exterminate  flocks  of  sheep. 
But  we  would  be  Invisible  wrapped  inside 
our  Afghan  capes. 

The  mujahedeen  have  little  choice  except 
to  hide.  Helicopters  are  the  source  of  Soviet 
supremacy.  With  bulletproofed  undersides, 
they  are  vulnerable  to  attack  only  when 
their  upper  halves  are  exposed,  e.g.  flying 
low  through  mountains.  Otherwise  they 
may  roam  free  to  suppress  the  Afghan  pop- 
ulation. 

Anti-aircraft  weapons  could  affect  the  war 
decisively.  SAM-7's  are  inexpensive,  they 
are  handheld,  and  they  are  standard  stock 
for  Soviet-supplied  insurgents  throughout 
the  world.  But  the  West  withholds  this  type 
of  weapon  and  the  Afghanis  cannot  compre- 
hend the  reason  why. 


In  the  early  afternoon  we  returned  from 
hiding  and  travelled  to  a  nearby  house.  It 
belonged  to  Ayala  Jan.  age  34,  a  commander 
of  200  men.  He  lived  there  with  his  sons, 
brothers,  father  and  wife.  The  remaining 
family  was  safe  in  refugee  camps. 

It  appalled  Ayala  Jan  to  discover  we  had 
stayed  in  such  cramped  and  restless  quar- 
ters the  previous  night.  He  imposed  every 
available  hospitality  in  compensation.  In 
contrast  to  our  diet  of  boiled  rice,  potato 
broth  and  flat,  dry  bread  (nan),  we  devoured 
a  rare  meal  of  hard-boiled  eggs,  salt  and 
fresh  milk.  For  dinner  he  promised  to 
slaughter  a  chicken. 

The  entire  household  sat  in  attendance 
except  for  Ayala  Jan's  wife.  By  custom 
women  stay  apart  from  guests.  However,  we 
did  see  many  at  chores  in  the  refugee  camp: 
drawing  water,  cleaning  rice,  watching  live- 
stock, etc. 

An  elderly  man  looked  upon  us  severely. 
He  had  a  dark  brown  turban,  a  gnarled  grey 
beard  and  an  ancient  British  rifle  over  his 
lap. 

"Why  do  Americans  claim  that  they  are 
friends  of  Afghan  nation?  Of  Afghan  free- 
dom fighters  and  refugees?"  he  demanded 
through  our  translator. 

The  Americans  think  that  "by  making 
mouth"  in  assemblies  they  will  force  the 
Russians  to  leave  Afghanistan.  "But  only  by 
fighting  can  this  hap[>en,"  he  explained. 

The  Karmal  government  has  excellent 
weapons:  tanks,  fighter  planes  and  helicop- 
ter gunships.  But  the  freedom  fighters  have 
few  anti-tank  weapons,  no  anti-aircraft  and 
very  few  bullets,  he  stated,  indicating  that 
the  bullete  in  his  belt  were  aU  that  he 
owned. 

"Many  days  we  have  no  food,  no  arms,  but 
still  we  are  fighting."  he  said.  The  mujahe- 
deen fight  for  religion  and  country,  and  will 
fight  to  the  death  of  the  very  last  Afghan, 
he  added. 

Western  nations  profess  sympathy  with 
the  Afghan  cause.  Yet  they  do  not  provide 
badly  needed  arms  while  Afghan  blood  is 
spilt,  he  said. 

"They  are  giving  lies.  They  do  not  help  us. 
They  Just  say  the  same  words  every  time, 
every  time,  every  time  .  .  ."  he  declared. 

We  replied  we  do  not  make  U.S.  policy.  It 
was  a  feeble  absolution  of  guilt  because  they 
could  not  help  but  regard  us  as  ambassadors 
of  the  United  States.  Very  few  Americans 
visit  Afghanistan.  The  conflict  is  both  dan- 
gerous and  inaccessible.  At  least  for  Ameri- 
cans—French, British  and  German  journal- 
ists travel  there  frequently. 

In  the  room  there  was  a  deserter  fresh 
from  the  government  garrison,  he  had 
slipped  away  during  nightfighting  three 
days  before.  Three  straight  years  he  had 
fought  in  the  resistance.  But  the  Soviets 
captured  him.  After  imprisonment  and  tor- 
ture, they  conscripted  him  for  service  in  the 
desertion-plagued  army  of  Babrak  Karmal. 

The  strenuous  ordeal  had  drained  his 
morale.  He  sat  in  silence,  head  bowed,  in  a 
distance  comer  of  the  room.  He  was  indif- 
ferent, perhaps  even  hostile  to  our  presence. 

We  marched  outside  to  observe  the  desert- 
er, Abdul  Nabil,  display  his  government  uni- 
form. He  had  a  martial  walk  and  shouted 
out,  "Tasha  Kur!  Tasha  Kur!"  when  ad- 
dressed. Thank  you  Sir!  He  wore  the  brown 
wool  uniform  of  the  Afghan  army  and  brace 
of  grenades  strung  about  his  waist. 

The  garrison  had  issued  him  the  bare  min- 
imum of  equipment.  Soldiers  who  prove 
their  loyalty  by  membership  in  Parcham 
(the  Communist  Party)  can  rely  upon  an 


extra  pistol  and  a  bullet  proof  vest,  he 
claimed. 

These  vests  protect  against  fire  from  the 
newer  automatic  weapons.  Ironically,  the 
rifles  which  date  from  World  War  I  pene- 
trate them  due  to  their  heavier  bullets  with 
greater  stopping  power.  Soldiers  using  the 
vest,  which  covers  to  the  knee,  must  main- 
tain an  upright  position. 

"We  can  tell  who  are  the  Russians— they 
caimot  crawl;  the  Bulgarians— they  throw 
down  their  weapons:  the  Cubans— now  they 
are  brave.  But  the  Afghans— they  fight  best 
of  all,"  Itebari  had  said  one  night  in  the  ref- 
ugee camp. 

Afghan  Government  soldiers  must  yield  to 
imported  Soviet  customs.  Officers  drill  them 
in  the  ideas  of  the  Revolution.'  They  teach 
that  there  is  no  God,  they  prohibit  prayer, 
and  they  promote  the  consumption  of  alco- 
hol in  blatant  violation  of  the  Islamic  creed, 
Nabi  said. 

Morale  is  not  strong  at  the  garrison.  Many 
underfed  soldiers  peddle  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion for  more  food  and  cigarettes.  Others 
even  abet  the  resistance  with  active  sabo- 
tage of  government  installations,  he  said. 

However,  there  are  a  few  soliders  who 
accept  the  Soviet  ways.  These  few  attempt 
to  justify  the  brutal  suppression  of  the 
Afghan  nation  with  visions  of  a  golden  in- 
dustrial age.  he  stated. 

They  know  even  that  chemical  weapons 
are  employed  against  the  populace,  he 
added  bitterly. 

Towards  evening  explosions  were  frequent 
and  loud.  Tanks  were  visible  about  the  gar- 
rison positions.  Bands  of  mujahadeen 
passed  us  regularly  in  their  approach  to  the 
stronghold.  They  made  a  motley  picture  of 
guerilla  war:  antiquated  rifles  and  bedrag- 
gled clothing.  Yet  these  people  have  con- 
tained the  Soviets,  and  at  the  tum  of  the 
century  they  drove  out  Her  Majesty's  expe- 
ditionary forces. 

Throughout  the  day  we  had  been  told 
there  would  be  much  fighting  in  the  night. 
When  it  was  dark,  Ayala  Jan  left  us  for  the 
battle:  and  we  mounted  the  roof  to  view  the 
affair. 

Brilliant  ruby  flashes  screamed  across  the 
sky.  Glaring  spots  of  white  light  popped  out 
on  every  side.  There  were  giant  blasts,  ring- 
ing sounds,  and  the  angry  patter  of  machine 
guns.  Then  a  lull,  the  faint  glimmer  of 
snow-capped  mountains  and  a  sky  of  pierc- 
ing stars.  And  then  the  chaos  would  begin 
again. 

Next  morning  we  began  our  trek  back  to 
Pakistan.  10,000  Soviets  were  headed  to- 
wards us,  a  day's  distance  away.  Fighting 
was  intense  already.  But  if  the  approaching 
force  could  not  be  repelled,  the  battle  would 
spread  indiscriminatey. 

We  forded  a  river  to  retiun  to  our  original 
route.  Hiking  was  more  difficult.  Travelling 
towards  the  garrison  there  had  always  been 
bands  of  mujahadeen  to  provide  a  wary 
escort.  And.  moreover,  they  had  helped  us 
to  transport  equipment  over  the  rugged 
mountains.  Now  there  were  five  of  us,  each 
with  a  full  load  upon  his  back.  One  had  suf- 
fered injuries  from  severe  frostbite  and  was 
headed  for  the  hospitals  in  Peshawar. 

We  marched  for  nearly  nine  hours  that 
day.  It  was  a  fast  pace  and  familiar  scene: 
ruins,  bombshells,  cemeteries,  shepherds 
and  sheep.  There  were  two  mountains 
ahead. 

We  crossed  the  first  mountain  quickly. 
Our  bodies  were  daily  getting  accustomed  to 
the  task.  On  the  eastward  slope  we  were 
amazed  to  discover  how  much  easier  it  is  to 
go  down  than  up.  The  landscape  itself  was 


breathtaking.  A  heavy  mist  is  common 
above  Afghan  terrain.  But  here  the  effect 
was  even  more  acute  and  eerie. 

A  bit  further  on  we  deviated  southwards 
from  the  standard  trail.  There  had  been  a 
heavy  firefight  a  few  miles  away,  and  Ite- 
bari wished  to  display  the  remains.  He  re- 
peated many  words  of  caution;  we  were  to 
stick  closely  to  the  pathway.  All  about,  the 
hills  and  fields  were  buried  in  a  snowfall. 
"Butterfly  bombs"  lay  insidiously  concealed. 
"Butterfly  bombs"  are  a  remarkable 
Soviet  contribution  to  warfare.  They  consist 
of  two  plastic  t>etal8  around  an  explosive 
charge,  and  are  dropped  from  helicopters  to 
a  gentle  landing  on  the  ground.  The  seem- 
ingly intriguing  toys  spark  a  child's  curiosi- 
ty. 

■Butterfly  bombs"  are  representative  of 
Soviet  strategy:  they  do  not  admit  to  any 
difference  between  a  civilian  or  military 
population,  which  is  reasonable,  since  over 
95  percent  of  the  population  opposes  the 
Soviet  regime.  The  Soviet  response  to  guer- 
rilla warfare  is  to  terrorize  the  population, 
to  attack  the  base  of  support  for  a  resist- 
ance cause. 

While  they  cannot  break  the  resolve  of 
the  Afghan  nation,  the  Soviets  can  still 
hope  to  demolish  the  base  of  subsistence  for 
the  mujahadeen.  Thus  they  indiscriminate- 
ly ravage  harvests,  bombard  villages,  and 
machine-gun  sheep.  Chemical  warfare  is  re- 
ported, and  it  would  certainly  be  consonant 
with  this  theme. 

4.5  million  refugees  are  reported  in  Iran 
and  Pakistan.  The  Soviets  claim  both  ban- 
dits and  Western  bribes  are  responsible.  But 
this  is  patently  absurd. 

The  Soviets  themselves  foster  the  exodus, 
which  freedom  fighters  attempt  to  check.  A 
depopulated  Afghanistan  can  only  feebly 
resist  occupation.  Fighters  require  a  net- 
work of  food,  shelter  and  information  to 
continue  their  struggle. 

After  a  lonystretch  of  careful  footsteps 
we  discovered  a  captured  rocket  launcher 
concealed  within  a  glen.  Some  rockets  were 
still  intact,  with  many  strewn  about  the 
ground.  However,  the  central  mechanism 
had  been  smashed. 

Freedom  fighters  preserve  the  launcher  as 
a  war  prize.  Usually  they  convert  Soviet  ve- 
hicles to  saleable  scrap  metal.  We  heard  a 
tale  of  62  tanks  crushed  in  an  avalanche 
caused  by  makeshift  bombs.  Each  found  its 
way  to  the  Pakistan  markets  in  dismantled 
form. 

At  dusk  we  reached  the  Islamic  school. 
The  Headmaster  greeted  us  warmly.  Now, 
he  said,  we  were  mujahadeen;  and  he  re- 
peated a  very  familiar  prayer:  "Thank  the 
God  that  we  are  safe." 

We  left  again  at  three  in  the  morning  for 
a  nighttime  mountain  crossing.  We  were  de- 
termined to  make  the  refugee  camp  shortly 
after  dawn  so  as  to  quickly  arrange  a  return 
to  Peshawar.  We  had  l)een  away  a  week. 

The  snow  had  mostly  melted  but  the  path 
was  clogged  with  mud.  Faint  specks  of  light 
and  shooting  stars  illuminated  our  passage 
towards  the  peak.  And  at  the  very  top,  the 
rocky  plains  below,  gleamed  the  crescent 
moon  upon  the  lights  of  Pakistan.* 


APL-CIO  ISSUES  THOUGHTFUL 
DEFENSE  REPORT 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  AFL- 
CIO  Committee  on  Defense  recently 
issued  its  interim  report,  and  I  would 
like  to  commend  it  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues. 


The  Committee  on  Defense  has  been 
engaged  for  some  time  on  a  major 
review  of  defense  policy  issues.  It  has 
heard  25  defense  experts,  traveled  to 
several  military  bases,  and  given  sub- 
stantial time  and  effort  to  its  task.  Re- 
cently, it  issued  an  interim  report 
which  addresses  28  separate  defense 
issues  and  offers  some  very  useful  in- 
sights into  our  defense  needs  and 
problems. 

Several  of  the  points  made  in  the  in- 
terim report  are,  in  my  view,  especially 
important.  They  include: 

The  Committee  believes  that  the  reliance 
on  nuclear  weapons  to  deter  a  conventional 
Soviet  attack  in  Ehirope  instead  of  matching 
Soviet  conventional  forces  has  produced  an 
imbalance  in  the  Western  military  posture 
which  should  be  redressed. 

The  present  structure  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  is  not  conducive  to  the  best  strate- 
gic planning,  and  the  committee  believes 
the  various  proposals  to  remedy  this  prob- 
lem should  be  studied. 

While  much  of  the  debate  over  defense 
has  centered  on  the  value  and  af fordability 
of  "big  ticket"  weapons  systems,  the  Com- 
mittee lielieves,  based  on  what  we  have 
learned  so  far,  that  the  most  seriously  ne- 
glected aspect  of  national  defense  in  the  last 
decade  has  been  the  nuts  and  bolts  of  our 
military  capabUity. 

We  believe  improvements  are  needed  in 
operations  and  maintenance,  mobility,  train- 
ing and  procurement  procedures. 

We  are  concerned  about  our  merchant 
marine  which  has  declined  in  the  last  30 
years  from  1400  to  500  ships  while  the 
Soviet  merchant  marine  has  increased  five- 
fold to  8000  vessels. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  these  and 
other  points  made  by  the  APL-CIO 
committee  on  defense  are  very  much 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 
I  ask  that  the  interim  report  be  print- 
ed in  full  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  report  referred  to  follows: 

SmCMART  OP  iNTERnf  REPORT.  Afl^CIO 
COMM ITTEE  ON  DEFENSE 

(1)  Since  its  creation  a  year  ago.  the  Com- 
mittee has  held  16  meetings,  heard  25  de- 
fense experts,  observed  military  exercises  at 
Fort  Bragg,  and  sent  a  delegation  to  tour 
NATO  facilities  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

(2)  Still,  we  have  not  covered  every  aspect 
of  defense.  Many  defense  issues  are  complex 
and  technical,  and  we  certainly  do  not  con- 
sider ourselves  defense  experts.  This,  there- 
fore, is  an  interim  report.  As  we  acquire 
more  information  and  understanding,  we 
will  make  additional  report  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Council. 

(3)  We  have  come  to  some  broad  conclu- 
sions, which  I  wiU  briefly  summarize. 

(4)  First,  the  Committee  examined  the 
overall  U.S.-Soviet  military  balance,  in  light 
of  the  trends  of  the  1970s,  and  concluded 
that  these  trends  were  disadvantageous  to 
the  United  SUtes  and  iU  NATO  allies. 

"During  the  decade  of  the  1970s,  ...  the 
Soviet  Union  spent  40-50%  more  for  defense 
than  the  United  States.  During  this  period. 
Soviet  spending  increased  by  3-4%  a  year 
while  U.S.  defense  spending  declined  about 
2%  a  year." 

Moreover,  the  Soviets  spend  proportion- 
ately more  for  weapons  and  less  for  person- 
nel than  the  U.S.  does. 
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(5)  As  the  result  of  their  massive  buildup, 
the  Soviets  have  eliminated  clear-cut  U^. 
strategic  nuclear  superiority— even  If  they 
have  not  themselves  achieved  superiority. 
They  have  gained  an  advantage  in  interme- 
diate nuclear  missUes  in  Europe,  and  they 
outnuml>er  the  U.S.  in  conventional  military 
strength. 

(6)  "The  Committee  believes  that  the  in- 
creased ability  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  profit 
its  military  power  far  from  its  own  border 
poaes  a  potential  threat  not  only  in  regions 
where  the  \JS.  has  important  interests  but 
to  sea  lanes  that  are  vital  to  the  flow  of  raw 
materials,  trade,  and,  in  the  event  of  war. 
military  supplies  to  our  allies.  Perhaps  even 
more  important  is  the  political  impact  of 
growing  Soviet  military  power  and  the  pres- 
sure it  exerts  on  other  nations  to  accommo- 
date to  Soviet  interests." 

(7)  As  for  the  adequacy  of  U.S.  strategy  to 
meet  this  threat,  the  Committee  believes 
that  the  reliance  on  nuclear  weapons  to 
deter  a  conventional  Soviet  attack  in 
E^lrope  instead  of  matching  Soviet  conven- 
tional forces  has  produced  an  imbalance  in 
the  Western  military  posture  which  should 
be  redressed. 

(8)  We  also  believe  that  ways  must  be 
found  to  extend  NATO's  responsibilities 
from  defending  E^urope  alone  to  defending 
real  alliance  interests— for  example,  in  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

(9)  The  present  structure  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  is  not  conducive  to  the  best 
strategic  planning,  and  the  Committee  be- 
lieves the  various  proposals  to  remedy  this 
problem  should  be  studied. 

(10)  As  for  our  strategic  weapons  systems, 
the  Committee  believes  that  the  triad  of 
land-,  air-  and  sea-based  systems  should  be 
maintained.  Abandoning  land-based  missiles 
would  encourage  the  Soviets  to  concentrate 
all  their  efforu  on  knoclUng  out  our  sea- 
baaed  systems,  which  are  now  invulnerable. 

(11)  Noting  that  the  Executive  Council  in 
August  1979  had  "conditioned  its  support 
for  the  MX  on  its  basing  mode  being  surviv- 
able  to  an  adequate  degree,"  and  that  a  spe- 
cial commission  has  been  appointed  by  the 
President  to  study  the  MX.  the  Committee 
concluded  that  "we  remain  to  be  con- 
vinced—and are  open  to  argument— that  an 
acceptable  basing  mode  for  the  MX  can  be 
devised. 

(13)  "In  keeping  with  our  deep  skepticism 
toward  the  doctrine  of  Mutual  Assured  De- 
struction as  a  credible,  or  moral,  deterrent 
strategy,  the  Committee  believes  that,  until 
nuclear  weapons  can  be  abolished  altogeth- 
er, accurate  counterforce  weapons— that  is. 
weapons  capable  of  destroying  other  weap- 
ons—are preferable  to  weapons  systems  that 
can  only  be  used  effectively  against  popula- 
tion centers." 

(13)  We.  therefore,  favor  moving  ahead 
with  the  Trident  II  submarines  which,  when 
equipped  in  1989  with  the  D-5  ballistic  mis- 
sUe  system,  will  have  "hard  silo-killing"  ca- 
pability. 

(14)  The  Committee  noted  the  reserva- 
U<ms  of  several  experts  about  proceeding 
with  the  B-1  bomber,  considering  that 
"Stealth"  aircraft  will  be  available  in  sever- 
al years.  Others  have  proposed  stretching 
out  procurement  of  the  B-1  for  budgetary 
reasons.  The  Committee  feels  that: 

"Whether  either  of  these  proposals  is 
practical  is  influenced  by  when  Stealth'  will 
be  available.  The  Reagan  Administration 
originally  estimated  that  'Stealth'  could  be 
ready  before  1990,  but  it  now  appears  that, 
owing  to  changes  in  design,  it  may  take 
kxiger  .  .  .  The  Committee  will  seek  clearer 
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answers  from  the  Administration  as  to  when 
'Stealth'  can  realistically  be  expected  to  l)e 
available  and  whether  the  timetable  could 
be  sped  up  if  funds  earmarked  for  the  B-1 
could  be  used  for  this  puriXMe." 

(15)  To  assess  the  state  of  n.S.  conven- 
tional forces,  the  Committee  invited  leaders 
of  the  various  services  to  explain  their  mis- 
sion and  to  indicate  whether  they  felt  they 
had  sufficient  manpower  and  equipment  to 
carry  out  their  missions.  Our  interim  report 
summarizes  the  major  issues  that  arose  in 
those  discussions,  including: 

The  t>est  mix  of  ships  in  naval  convoys. 

The  adequacy  of  training  exercises  in  all 
the  services. 

The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  so- 
phisticated as  against  simpler  weapons. 

Problems  of  maintaining  unit  cohesion 
and  morale  in  the  Army. 

The  abUlty  of  the  All  Volunteer  Army  to 
meet  defense  manpower  needs,  etc. 

The  Committee  is  not  prepared,  in  this  in- 
terim report,  to  m&ke  specific  recommenda- 
tions in  this  area,  but  will  provide  a  more 
detailed  report  later. 

"While  much  of  the  debate  over  defense 
has  centered  on  the  value  and  affordability 
of  'big  ticket'  weapons  systems,  the  Commit- 
tee believes,  based  on  what  we  have  learned 
so  far,  that  the  most  seriously  neglected 
aspect  of  national  defense  in  the  last  decade 
has  been  the  nuts  and  bolts  of  our  military 
capabUity." 

(17)  We  believe  improvements  are  needed 
in  operations  and  maintenance,  mobility, 
training,  and  procurement  procedures. 

(18)  We  are  concerned  about  our  mer- 
chant marine  which  has  declined  in  the  last 
30  years  from  1,400  to  500  ships  while  the 
Soviet  merchant  marine  has  increased  five- 
fold to  8.000  vessels. 

(19)  The  erosion  of  our  industrial  base 
may  result  in  bottleneciu  in  some  Industries 
as  defense  procurements  mount,  generating 
inflationary  pressures  that  would  otherwise 
not  arise  in  our  slack  economy. 

(20)  This  problem  is  aggravated  by  the  er- 
ratic character  of  defense  procurement, 
which  also  contributes  to  cost  overruns  and 
behind-schedule  deliveries. 

(21)  With  respect  to  the  defense  budget. 
"The  Committee  believes  that  a  moderate 

but  steady  and  sustained  growth  in  defense 
expenditures  in  the  1980s  would  be  more  ef- 
fective in  enhancing  the  nation's  military 
capability— and  in  signalling  our  steadfast- 
ness of  purpose— than  huge  spurts  in  spend- 
ing followed,  inevitably,  by  steep  declines." 

(22)  Specifically,  we  propose  that  real 
growth  in  defense  spending  should  be  held 
within  the  range  of  5  to  7%  a  year.  A 
numl>er  of  meml>ers  of  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil have  expressed  the  strong  opinion  that 
the  increase  should  be  held  to  the  lower  end 
of  this  range.  The  Administration's  1984 
budget  would  increase  real  defense  spending 
to  9  to  10%  a  year. 

(23)  We  are  opposed  to  the  Administra- 
tion's plan  to  cut  defense  costs  by  freezing 
mllitaiy  and  civilian  pay  and  cost-of-living 
adjustments. 

(24)  The  amounts  that  could  be  saved  by 
holding  real  growth  to  5  to  7%  are  based  on 
estimates  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  and  are  spelled  out  in  the  Council 
statement  on  the  budget. 

(25)  "The  Committee  proposes  that,  start- 
ing in  July  1984.  a  special  surtax  to  cover 
the  real  increases  in  defense  spending 
should  be  levied  on  the  corporate  and  indi- 
vidual income  tax  plus  the  income  of  the 
wealthy  currently  sheltered  from  taxation. 
Such  a  surtax  should  amotint  to  approxi- 


mately 3%  in  its  first  year  and  raise  approxi- 
mately $11  billion  to  $15  billion." 

(26)  Finally,  with  respect  to  arms  control, 
the  Committee  believes  that  the  Adminis- 
tration's proposal  in  the  START  talks  to 
reduce  warheads  to  5,000  on  each  side  "goes 
in  the  right  direction  and  represents  a  credi- 
ble negotiating  position." 

"One  of  the  unforeseen  consequences  of 
the  SALT  process,  with  its  emphasis  on  lim- 
iting strategic  launchers,  was  that  it  encour- 
aged both  sides  to  increase  the  numt>er  of 
warheads  on  each  delivery  system— i.e.. 
MIRVing.  The  Committee  believes  that 
arms  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
must  be  aimed  at  reversing  this  process— i.e.. 
at  de-MIRVing.  If  both  sides  shifted  to  one- 
warhead  missiles,  their  strategic  forces 
would  be  more  survivable  and  the  nuclear 
balance  would  be  more  stable." 

(27)  As  for  the  negotiations  now  underway 
on  intermediate-range  ballistics  missiles  in 
Europe,  the  Committee  believes  that  the 
Administration's  call  for  the  "zero  option"— 
the  elimination  of  all  such  weapons— is  a 
goal  that  merits  support. 

(28)  In  the  months  ahead,  the  Committee 
will  continue  to  study  the  defense  issues 
facing  the  nation,  to  acquire  a  growing  base 
of  information  and  imderstanding,  and  to 
make  recommendations  to  the  Executive 
Council  as  it  develops  a  trade  union  ap- 
proach to  the  all-important  problem  of 
achieving  security  and  safeguarding  free  in- 
stitutions in  the  nuclear  age.* 


ALASKA  NA-nONAL  SPORT 
HUNTING  ACT 

•  Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  belatedly 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  York,  Senator  D'Ahato,  for 
his  support  of  8.  49.  the  Alaska  Na- 
tional Sport  Hunting  Act  of  1983.  He 
Joined  19  other  Members  of  the 
Senate  who  have  cosponsored  this 
measure. 

S.  49  reclassifies  12  million  acres  of 
national  park  in  Alaska  as  national 
park  preserve.  Preserves  only  differ 
from  parks  in  that  sports  hunting  and 
trapping  is  permitted;  the  areas  would 
remain  closed  to  mining,  mineral  ex- 
ploration, and  other  activities  prohib- 
ited in  national  parks.  The  areas  to  be 
redesignated  represent  rich  himting 
grounds  that  were  heavily  used  by 
sportsmen  before  they  were  with- 
drawn by  President  Carter  in  1978. 
They  are  classified  as  national  park 
land  under  the  Alaska  National  Inter- 
est Lan(]s  Conservation  Act,  despite 
passage  during  consideration  of  the 
act  of  an  amendment  designating 
them  as  park  preserve.  If  the  Alaska 
hunting  bill  is  passed,  there  would  still 
remain  56  million  acres  of  wilderness, 
53  million  acres  of  wildlife  refuges  and 
20  million  acres  of  national  parks. 

Senator  Stevens  and  I  introduced 
this  measure  at  the  close  of  the  last 
Congress,  with  the  express  aim  of  noti- 
fying the  Senate  of  our  intent  to  re- 
submit the  legislation  in  this  Congress. 
The  Public  Lands  Subcommittee  of 
the  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Committee  held  a  hearing  on  S.  49  on 


April  15.  and  I  am  working  to  have 
this  bill  reported  from  the  committee 
prior  to  the  July  recess. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  Sena- 
tor D'Amato  and  with  the  other  co- 
sponsors  to  secure  passage  of  S.  49. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HOOVER 
INSTITUTION 

•  Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
palm  trees  of  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  shade 
the  world's  foremost  center  of  docu- 
mentation and  research  on  problems 
of  political,  economic,  and  social 
change  in  the  20th  century:  the 
Hoover  Institution  on  War,  Revolu- 
tion, and  Peace. 

On  the  (»mpus  of  his  alma  mater, 
Stanford  University,  Herbert  Hoover 
founded  the  institution  as  an  archive 
for  the  valuable  records  of  World  War 
I  and  the  1917  Russian  Revolution. 
Since  then,  the  collection  has  grown  to 
be  the  largest  private  archive  of  its 
kind  in  the  United  States. 

In  addition,  the  Hoover  Institution 
boasts  a  team  of  the  Nation's  foremost 
scholars  of  international  and  domestic 
affairs.  Five  Nobel  laureates  are  asso- 
ciated with  the  institution,  including 
Dr.  George  J.  Stigler.  the  1982  winner 
of  the  prize  in  economics.  The  Hoover 
Institution's  senior  staff  is  known  for 
a  record  of  public  service  unique  in  the 
academic  <x>mmunity.  More  than  35 
scholars  or  former  fellows  have  held 
distinguished  posts  in  the  Federal 
Govenmient.  including  Dr.  Philip  C. 
Habib,  a  senior  research  fellow  at  the 
Hoover  Institution  and  currently  Spe- 
cial EJnvoy  of  the  President  to  the 
Middle  East. 

The  Hoover  Institution  is  but  one  of 
the  many  assets  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. I  ask  that  a  recent  article  from 
the  Lebanon,  Pa.,  Sunday  Pennsylva- 
nian  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 
The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  Lebanon  (Pa.)  Sunday 
Pennsylvanian.  Feb.  6. 1983] 
Hoover  IiisTrrunoH— The  Natioh's  Pwest 
(By  George  Marotta) 
The  new  1982  Report  of  the  Hoover  Insti- 
tution—just released— presents  the  evidence 
that  the  Institution  is  the  leading  center  for 
advanced  study  and  research  on  political, 
social,  and  economic  change  in  the  twenti- 
eth century.  Dr.  W.  Glenn  Campbell  has 
been  the  Institution's  Director  since  1960. 
In  releasing  the  Report,  Dr.  CampbeU 
stated  that  'the  Institution's  superb  schol- 
arly staff,  unrivaled  record  of  public  service, 
world-renowned  library  and  archives,  out- 
standing physical  faculties,  and  solid  finan- 
cial base  combine  to  make  it  unique  among 
research  organizations  in  the  United 
SUtes. "  Dr.  Campbell  can  be  justifiably 
proud  of  the  Institution's  achievements,  for 
President  Ronald  Reagan  (who  has  been  an 
Honorary  Fellow  since  1975)  has  described 
it  as  "a  valuable  national  resource"  and  "the 
brightest  star  in  the  constellation  of  think 
tanlcs." 

The  1982  Report  on  the  Institution  de- 
scribes its  programs  and  vast  library  and  ar- 


chives in  detail,  and  is  a  stunning  illuatra- 
tlon  of  why  the  Institution  has  been  de- 
scribed as  a  "national  aaaet"  by  Zbignlew 
Braezinskl.  the  former  head  of  the  National 
Security  Council  tmder  President  Carter. 

SCHOLARLY  STAFF 

Our  senior  staff  represents  one  of  the 
finest  groups  of  scholars  in  domestic  and 
international  studies  in  the  United  SUtes 
and  is  the  Institution's  most  important 
asset.  Five  Nobel  laureates  are  associated 
with  the  Hoover  Institution:  Alexander  Sol- 
zhenitsyn  and  economists  Milton  Friedman. 
George  J.  Stigler,  Friedrich  Hayek,  and 
Kenneth  Arrow.  The  excellence  of  academic 
achievement  can  also  be  measured  by  mem- 
bership in  distinguished  societies,  such  as 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  (8).  the 
National  Academy  of  Education  (4)  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  (7).  and  the  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Science  (13). 

In  addition  to  academic  achievement,  the 
staff  boasts  a  unique  record  for  public  serv- 
ice. More  than  35  scholars  or  former  Fel- 
lows have  served  in  high-level  executive  and 
legislative  branch  positions  in  the  VS.  gov- 
ernment or  as  members  of  Ixiards  and  com- 
missions. 

After  serving  during  1981  and  the  first 
part  of  1982  as  the  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  Policy  Development  (Domestic 
Policy  Advisor).  Senior  Fellow  Martin  An- 
derson now  serves  on  both  of  the  top  domes- 
tic and  international  presidential  advisory 
boards.  Also  serving  on  the  President's  Eco- 
nomic Policy  Advisory  Board  are  Senior 
FeUow  Rito  Ricardo-CampbeU  and  Senior 
Research  Fellow  Milton  Friedman.  Director 
W.  Glenn  Campbell  serves  as  Chairman  of 
the  President's  Intelligence  Oversight 
Board  and  is  a  member  of  the  President's 
Foreign  Intelligence  Advisory  Board  (as  is 
Martin  Anderson).  W.  Glenn  Campbell  and 
Rita  Ricardo-CampbeU  together  have  held  a 
total  of  10  presidentlaUy  appointed  posi- 
tions under  three  different  presidents,  an 
honor  accorded  few.  if  any.  other  couples  in 
the  United  SUtes. 

Senior  Research  PeUow  PhUip  C.  Habib  is 
the  Special  Envoy  of  the  President  to  the 
Middle  East;  Senior  Research  FeUow  Dar- 
reU  M.  Trent  serves  as  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Transportation;  Deputy  Director  Dennis  L. 
Bark  serves  as  a  member  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  White  House  PeUowships; 
Associate  Director  John  H.  Moore  serves  as 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation;  and  Richard  V.  Allen 
serves  as  Chairman  of  the  Presidential  Com- 
mission for  the  German-American  Tricen- 
tennisil. 

Glenn  CampbeU  has  also  served  on  the 
Board  of  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
the  largest  foundation  in  the  United  SUtes. 
RiU  Ricardo-C^ampbell  currently  serves  on 
the  Council  of  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities,  the  major  government 
foundation  in  this  field.  Glenn  CampbeU  is 
currently  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents of  the  University  of  California.  He 
was  the  first  academic  from  a  private  uni- 
versity ever  to  be  appointed  a  member  of 
that  board,  having  been  appointed  in  1968 
by  then-Governor  Ronald  Reagan.  The  Uni- 
versity of  California  has  a  budget  of  $4.5  bU- 
Uon  and  one  of  its  nine  campuses,  Berkeley, 
was  just  rated  first  in  the  nation  of  Gradu- 
ate School  Faculty,  and  another  campus. 
UCLA,  was  rated  sixth. 

There  are  so  many  academic  superstars 
that  space  permits  mention  of  only  a  few  of 
the  sixty  resident  feUows— Seymour  Martin 
Lipset  (poUtical  science,  sociology).  Sidney 


Hook  (phUosophy).  Thomas  SoweU  (eco- 
nomics). Edward  Teller  (physics),  as  weU  as 
one  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  winner 
and  two  Presidential  Medal  of  Freedom  win- 
ners. 

LARGEST  FRIT  ATE  ARCHIVE  OF  m  Km  HI  IBB 
HATIOH 

Many  research  institutes  start  by  painting 
their  name  on  the  door  and  hiring  a  few 
people.  The  Hoover  Institution  began  in 
1919  when  Herbert  Hoover  personally  fi- 
nanced the  coUections  of  documenUtion  to 
help  scholars  study  the  causes  and  conse- 
quences of  World  War  I.  From  that  begin- 
ning. coUections  have  grown  to  a  specialized 
Ubrary  of  one  and  one-half  mUUon  pub- 
lished books  and  documents  and  an  archive 
(unpublished  papers),  nimibering  over  4,300 
coUections  (26  milUon  docimients).  It  is  one 
of  the  finest  coUections  in  the  world  on  po- 
Utical, economic,  .and  social  movements  in 
the  twentieth  century.  In  addition  to  being 
used  by  resident  feUows  and  university 
teachers,  scholars  come  from  across  the 
United  SUtes  and  abroad  to  use  the  coUec- 
tions. They  include  Honorary  FeUow  Alex- 
ander SolzhenitsjTi  who,  after  using  the  col- 
lection, observed  that  "no  serious  scholar  of 
Russian  and  Soviet  history  can  bypass  the 
Hoover  Institution." 

THE  HOOVER  IRSTITUTIOII  BmLDIHG  OOMFLRX 

The  faciUties  are  idyUlc  for  use  by  schol- 
ars in  their  academic  pursuits.  The  three 
buUdings  of  the  Institution  include  a  285- 
foot  tower  housing  over  one  million  books: 
the  Lou  Henry  Hoover  BuUding.  named 
after  Mrs.  Hoover,  housing  the  East  Asian 
collection;  and  the  Herbert  Hoover  Memori- 
al BuUdlng.  our  nation's  only  official  memo- 
rial to  former  President  Herbert  Hoover, 
housing  the  archives,  the  Hoover  Institu- 
tion Press  and  research  offices  for  the  Insti- 
tution's nationaUy  acclaimed  National  Fel- 
lows Program  and  for  scholars  involved  pri- 
marily in  domestic  studies.  Although  most 
scholars  were  previously  content  with  a 
quiet  room  and  a  typewriter  or  pad  and 
pencU.  most  now  possess  computer  termi- 
nals for  word  processing  and  mathematical 
compuUtions. 

Located  on  the  West  Coast  and  in  the 
heart  of  one  of  the  nation's  leading  universi- 
ties, the  Institution  enjoys  unique  advan- 
tages. Members  of  the  faculties  of  Stanford 
University's  schools  and  departments  con- 
sult with  Hoover  Institution  scholars  on  a 
regular  basis,  as  do  the  members  of  the 
sm&Uer  research  institutes  in  the  social  sci- 
ences and  humanities  also  located  on  the 
Stanford  University  campus,  such  as  the 
Center  for  Economic  PoUcy  Research. 
WhUe  these  institutes  lack  the  significant 
financial  base  and  scholarly  strengtlis  of  the 
Hoover  Institution  and  do  not  enjoy  the  In- 
stitution's national  and  international  repu- 
Ution,  their  scholars  are  often  invited  to 
participate  in  the  "Hoover  Seminars." 
which  feature  such  wellknown  visitors  as 
the  Counselor  to  the  President,  Edwin 
Meese,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the 
Attorney  CJeneral  of  the  United  SUtes. 

FUHDHfC 

While  many  "think  tanks"  suffer  from 
poor  management,  planning  and  funding, 
the  exceUent  financial  condition  of  the 
Hoover  Institution  attests  to  its  foresighted 
and  prudent  management  direction.  Its  fi- 
nancial reserves  of  almost  $60  million,  to- 
gether with  university  support,  book  sales 
and  annual  gifts  enable  annual  expendi- 
tures of  almost  $9  miUion.  The  size  of  the 
endowment  and  steady  annual  financial  sup- 
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port  for  the  Institution's  documentation,  re- 
search and  publication  programs  help  to 
ensure  their  continuance  on  a  long-term 
basis. 

The  Hoover  Institution  and  its  unique  role 
in  American  life,  represents  a  legacy  given 
to  the  United  States  by  former  President 
Hoover  that  has  endured  for  more  than  six 
decades.  The  Institution's  growth  and  devel- 
opment in  the  years  and  decades  to  come 
should  continue  to  stimulate  and  challenge 
the  thought  of  the  l>est  minds  in  the 
world.* 


JMI 


MnJTART  COMMISSARIES 

•  Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
once  again  that  time  of  the  year  has 
come  when  it  seems  to  be  open  season 
on  any  budget  connected  with  the 
military.  One  of  the  first  targets 
always  leveled  on  are  the  military 
commissaries. 

The  commissaries  provide  for  the 
man  in  uniform  by  taking  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  his  pay  Is  way  below 
comparable  jobs  outside  of  the  mili- 
tary and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  try  and  malie  up  the  best 
way  they  can  this  deficiency.  I  do  not 
advocate  a  general  raise  in  salaries  to 
try  to  meet  the  private  sector.  I  just 
suggest  to  my  friends  that  they  pay  a 
little  respect  to  the  concept  that  we 
have  heretofore  nutured  in  this  coun- 
try, that  we  owe  the  men  and  women 
in  uniform  a  debt,  and  one  of  the  ways 
we  can  pay  that  debt  is  to  make  it  a 
little  easier  for  them  to  maintain  a 
home,  raise  children,  and  live  like  the 
rest  of  us  live. 

I  hope  that  there  will  not  be  any 
effort  made  to  eliminate  commissaries 
again  this  year.  It  would  be  disastrous 
following  the  decisions  made  by  our 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense not  to  increase  military  salaries. 

I  ask  that  a  column  on  this  by  the 
Association  of  the  U.S.  Army  api>ear 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

The  article  follows: 

Mn.rrAKY        Commissarus— Their        Loss 
Wouu)  Bk  a  Sbvkrx  Blow  to  MnaTAXT 

POCKZTBOOKS 

Historically,  the  military  commissary 
system  grew  out  of  the  need  to  provide  serv- 
ice families  stationed  at  remote  outposts 
with  places  to  buy  the  necessities  of  life.  For 
most  service  families  stationed  in  the  conti- 
nental United  States  the  original  need  for 
the  conunissaries  was  overtalien  by  the 
growth  of  civilian  facilities.  But,  while  the 
stores  might  no  longer  be  the  sole  source  of 
necessities,  they  have  become  the  places  at 
which  military  families  can  best  afford  to 
shop. 

For  longer  than  anyone  in  uniform  can  re- 
member, recruiters  have  used  the  availabil- 
ity of  commissary  shopping  as  an  arrow  in 
their  quiver  of  selling  points  for  a  military 
career.  For  Just  as  long.  Congress  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  (and  its  various 
predecessors)  have  considered  the  savings 
derived  from  commissary  shopping  when  at- 
tempting to  Judge  the  effectiveness  of  the 


military  compensation  system.  It  is  now 
generally  agreed  that  the  service  family 
shopping  in  the  commissary  can  save  20  to 
25  percent  from  the  prices  in  civilian  super- 
markets. 

From  time  to  time  there  have  l>een  a 
number  of  proposals  to  close  all  or  some  of 
the  commissaries.  None  of  these  proposals 
has  succeeded  because  Congress  luiows  the 
value  of  the  stores  to  military  families  and 
realizes  that,  if  the  stores  were  closed,  there 
would  have  to  be  a  substantial  pay  increase 
to  offset  the  military  families'  loss  of  buying 
power. 

Now  another  potential  threat  to  the  com- 
missaries has  surfaced  in  the  form  of  a  staff 
recommendation  prepared  for  the  Private 
Sector  Survey  appointed  by  President 
Reagan  and  charged  with  finding  ways  for 
the  government  to  save  money— a  very 
worthwhile  mission.  The  recommendation 
has  a  long  way  to  go— approval  by  the  ap- 
pointed members  of  the  survey,  by  the 
President  and  the  concurrence  of  Con- 
gress—and may  never  see  the  light  of  day. 
But  the  very  existence  of  the  recommenda- 
tion is  unsettling  at  a  time  when  military 
pay  may  be  frozen,  and  service  members  are 
uneasy  about  the  future.  The  responsible 
parties  should  act  immediately  to  lay  this 
issue  to  rest,  one  hopes  for  the  last  time.* 


LEW  LEHRMAN  ON  MONEY  AND 
ECONOMICS 

•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
April  18  issue  of  Barron's  magazine  in- 
cludes an  interview  with  Lewis  Lehr- 
man,  the  past  head  of  the  Rite-Aid 
Corp..  founder  of  the  Lehrman  Insti- 
tute and,  most  recently.  Republican 
candidate  for  Governor  of  New  York. 

The  Barron's  interview  with  Mr. 
Lehrman  covers  a  number  of  subjects 
including  the  bond  market  and  the 
stock  market,  but  the  most  interesting 
from  the  point  of  view  of  public  policy 
is  the  comments  he  makes  on  mone- 
tary policy. 

As  Mr.  Lehrman  points  out,  without 
a  real  change  in  our  monetary  policy, 
this  Nation  will  not  get  low  interest 
rates,  full  employment  and  real  eco- 
nomic prosperity.  That  this  is  not  im- 
derstood  in  Washington  is  a  major  ob- 
stacle to  making  rational  spending  and 
taxation  decisions.  That  we  often  con- 
fuse fiscal  policy  with  monetary  policy 
is  one  reason  Congress'  attempts  to 
solve  economic  problems  are  so  often 
counterproductive. 

Mr.  Lehrman's  observations  will  be 
of  help  to  all  memt>ers  interested  in 
solving  the  economic  problems  of  this 
Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  portions  of 
the  Barron's  interview  with  Lew  Lehr- 
man be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  material  follows: 


[From  the  Barron's  magazine,  Apr.  18, 1983] 

OOLDCM  OPPOHTUHITY 

(Lewis  Lehrman,  a  former  honcho  at  Rite 
Aid  Corp.  and  a  speculator  of  some  note, 
lost  the  race  for  New  York's  governor's 
mansion  last  fall.  Undaunted,  he's  shifted 
his  focus:  yesterday,  Albany;  today,  the 
nation's  economic  policy.  He  has  some 
very  definite  and  somewhat  radical  no- 
tions on  what  ought  to  be  done  in  both 
the  fiscal  and  monetary  realms.  A  shirt- 
sleeves intellectual.  Lew  lllces  to  put  his 
money  where  his  mouth  is— and  right  now 
that  means  in  stocks.— Kathryn  M.  WeU- 
ing.) 

Barron's.  Lew,  what  have  you  been  doing 
since  last  November,  other  than  licldng  your 
wounds? 

Q. . . .  Let  the  record  show  that  he  is  very 
silent! 

Lkhrmam.  Well,  I  want  to  be  very  precise 
among  so  many  eminent  journalists!  I  began 
woriUng  on  my  book  within  a  week  of  the 
campaign's  end.  Worked  hard  right  ttirough 
Christmas.  It's  done  in  manuscript  form,  al- 
though it  needs  a  lot  of  editing.  And  I'm 
adding  a  few  chapters.  One  on  foreign 
policy  and  the  defense  budget. 
Q.  What's  the  boolc  about? 
A.  A  national  policy  for  the  'Eighties — eco- 
nomic and  foreign  policy. 

Q.  Oh,  a  modest  undertaking!  And  it  was 
finished  around  Christmas? 

A.  I  put  the  booli  aside  when  I  decided 
that  I  had  to  leam  a  little  bit  more  at>out 
what's  going  on  with  our  allies,  and  maybe  a 
little  less  aljout  the  main  streets  of  New 
York.  So  I  went  off  on  a  USIA-sponsored 
[U.S.  Information  Agency]  trip  to  London, 
Paris,  Franlifurt,  Bonn,  Berlin  and  Rome.  I 
visited  the  defense  ministries,  the  foreign 
ministries,  the  central  l>anks  to  get  caught 
up  with  what  had  gone  on  in  Europe  over 
the  last  18  months.  The  gubernatorial  race 
had  lasted  the  better  part  of  '81  and  '82. 
Q.  So  what  makes  the  world  go  'round? 
A.  Money.  And  its  value  has  been  falling 
relentlessly,  but  for  a  single  month,  since 
1965.  There  is  no  case  of  the  CPI  declining 
in  the  last  18  years,  except  in  the  month 
that  just  ended.  It  has  simply  lieen  a  ques- 
tion of  the  relative  rate  of  fall. 

Q.  You  don't  think  we've  lacked  the  infla- 
tion habit? 

A.  The  engine  of  inflation  could  come  to  a 
permanent  stop  if  the  right  policies  are  un- 
dertaken. Or  it  could  easily  continue. 

Q.  There's  a  choice,  anyway.  So,  accord- 
ingly, what  is  your  long-term  view  of  bonds? 
A.  Well,  there  is  no  long  term  if  this  is 
merely  a  way  station  in  the  midst  of  an  al- 
ready generation-long  great  inflation. 

Q.  Let's  turn  to  gold  for  a  moment.  A  long 
time  ago,  you  wrote  that  if  there  were 
excess  cash  around  the  world,  the  gold  price 
would  go  up  because  the  money  people 
didn't  know  what  to  do  with  would  be  chan- 
nelled into  speculative  markets— namely 
gold.  You  said  that  would  be  a  sign  that  the 
central  banlcs  were  pumping  too  much 
money  into  circulation.  Nowadays,  the  Fed's 
creating  credit  at  the  rate  of  more  than  10% 
annually,  yet  the  gold  price  is  meandering 
around  $415  and  doing  nothing.  Is  the  Fed 
creating  too  much  credit  and  if  so,  why  is 
gold  so  weak? 

A.  The  theoretical  paper  to  which  you 
refer  was  an  analysis  and  detailing  of  a 
model  of  a  fully  employed  economy,  where 
there  is  a  secular  inflation  under  way.  For 
reasons  of  space,  I  did  not  consider  the  case 
of  a  non-inflationary  economy  at  full  em- 
ployment, nor  did  I  consider  the  case  of  an 
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underemployed  economy  with  resources  yet 
to  be  brought  into  production.  In  the  full- 
employment  case  I  used,  in  the  absence  of  a 
monetary  standard,  the  most  sensitive  of  all 
prices,  by  all  of  our  historical  and  empirical 
data,  is  the  gold  price.  It  is  the  principal  in- 
dicator of  excess  cash  balances  being  cre- 
ated by  the  monetary  authority. 

When  the  central  banlc  is  creating  credit, 
or  money,  in  excess  of  the  desired  level  of 
cash  balances  in  the  markets  for  the  pur- 
poses of  production,  then  those  excess  cash 
balances  will  wash,  generally,  first  Into  the 
gold  market.  That's  the  reason  why,  after 
the  summer  of  1982's  switch  in  Fed  policy, 
we  observed  the  gold  price  moving  very  dra- 
matically—and against  all  of  the  consensus 
opinion.  And  it  is  also  the  reason  why,  in 
November,  the  dollar  began  to  fall  in  the 
foreign  exchange  markets.  These  were  two 
very  sensitive  indicators  of  excess  cash  bal- 
ances in  the  market. 

Q.  So  you  do  think  the  Fed's  creating  too 
much  credit? 

A.  I  prefer  to  look  at  the  monetary  policy 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  in  terms  of 
Ijoth  the  supply  and  the  demand  for  credit. 
One  of  the  great  flaws  of  monetarism  is 
that  it  looks  only  at  the  supply  side.  If  you 
will,  of  the  market  for  credit.  If  the  supply 
of  credit  is  equal  to  the  level  of  credit  actu- 
ally desired  for  the  purpose  of  production  In 
the  market,  then  the  rate  of  interest  wUl 
tend  to  be  stable  and  so  will  the  price  level. 
It  is  only  when  the  supply  of  credit  being 
issued  by  the  central  bank  exceeds  the 
demand  for  credit  by  prof lUble  producers  in 
the  market,  that  the  price  level  will  tend  to 
rise  and  the  value  of  money  decline. 
Q.  Well,  is  gold  fairly  priced  today? 
A.  At  present  prices,  slightly  underpriced 
relative  to  other  traded  commodities. 
Q.  How  do  you  figure? 
A.  I  think  there  Is  a  way  of  specifying  the 
conditions  under  which  gold  is  overpriced  or 
underpriced  relative  to  other  traded  goods. 
If  you  believe  as  I  do— and  unlike  neo-classi- 
cal economists— that  the  formation  of  prices 
is  largely  a  function  of  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, in  the  long  run,  then  you  simply  have 
to  search  for  the  average  of  the  costs  of  the 
marginal  producers  of  the  output  to  deter- 
mine what,  in  fact,  is  the  long-run  equilibri- 
um price. 

Q.  Bacldng  up  a  bit.  Lew,  is  the  Fed  creat- 
ing too  much  money  relative  to  the  demand 
for  it? 

A  Between  July  of  '82  and  recently,  I 
would  say  that  the  Federal  Reserve  was  sup- 
plying the  quantity  of  credit  which  was  ab- 
solutely Indispensable  for  maintaining  the 
productive  facilities  of  our  country.  The  Fed 
meeting  of  July  12.  I  believe,  was  the  most 
Important  meeting  of  1982.  There  was  an  8- 
to-4  vote  to  change  Fed  policy.  In  essence, 
to  repudiate  monetarism  and  to  move  to 
greater  flexibility. 

Q.  That's  when  they  got  scared  about 
Poland  and  Mexico  . . . 

A.  I  don't  think  it  was  a  coincidence.  We 
already  had  soundings  of  the  financial  crisis 
that  was  coming  in  Mexico,  and  we  already 
had  one  in  Poland.  But  up  until  July  of 
1982.  the  Fed  was  carrying  out  a  monetary 
policy  which  was  a  hardship  on  the  credit 
markets  and  caused  the  industrial  system  to 
grind  to  a  halt.  It  was  precisely  what  hap- 
pened in  England  after  Thatcher  assumed 
power.  After  the  summer  of  1982.  the  Fed 
began  to  supply  the  quantity  of  credit  that 
the  business  system  actually  needed  in 
order  to  carry  on  its  activities  at  some  rea- 
sonable level  of  capacity.  Now,  in  the  last 
month  or  two,  there  has  been  an  accelera- 


tion of  the  Fed's  expansionary  credit  policy 
and  I  believe  that  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
the  sustained  rise  In  the  stock  market. 

Q.  Lew,  what  we're  trying  to  get  you  to 
answer  is  this  question:  Is  the  Fed  too  loose 
right  now? 

A.  At  the  moment,  it  is  becoming  too  ex- 
pansive. 

Q.  You  sound  like  you're  all  for  having 
the  Fed  target  interest  rates  and  forget 
about  monetary  growth— and  that  sounds 
very  Democratic. 

A.  Well.  I  wouldn't  call  it  a  Democratic 
idea,  because  Jack  Kemp  and  Howard  Baker 
have  both  publicly  made  speeches  and 
issued  careful  statements  to  the  effect  that 
targeting  interest  rates  should  be  a  Fed 
policy.  I  don't  happen  to  agree  with  that, 
which  is  certainly  a  Keynesian,  or  neo- 
Keynesian.  credit  policy.  It  was  the  policy  of 
the  central  bank  for  at  least  a  generation,  if 
not  two.  I  think  what  we  need  is.  In  fact,  a 
convertible  dollar.  A  stable  currency.  And 
that  the  target  of  Fed  policy  should  toe  to 
supply  the  quantity  of  credit  actually  de- 
sired in  the  market. 

Q.  You  said  a  minute  ago  that  interest 
rates  toould  be  stable  if  the  Fed  voere  supply- 
ing the  quantity  of  credit  actually  desired  in 
the  market  If  that's  not  targeting  interest 
rates  v)hat  is? 

A.  I'm  not  advocating  it,  I'm  Just  stipulat- 
ing the  conditions  under  which  interest 
rates  will  be  sUble.  Indeed,  for  years  I  have 
l)een  saying  that  under  our  present  mone- 
tary system,  that  Is  to  say,  present  mone- 
tary anarchy,  there  is  no  way  to  conduct  a 
long-run  stable  credit  policy.  But  brief  mo- 
ments of  Interests  rates  stability  occur  be- 
cause the  supply  of  credit  approximately 
equtds  the  demand  for  credit  from  produc- 
ers who  are  actually  maldng  widgets. 

Q.  Okay,  if  you  have  ail  your  lUjuid  assets 
in  stocks  at  the  moment,  you  must  be  count- 
ing on  some  dividends  to  pay  tnlls.  What  do 
you  think  about  the  withholding  tax  on  in- 
terest aTid  dividends? 
A.  I  oppose  it  irrevocably. 
Q.  Is  there  any  chance  left  to  beat  it? 
A.  I  pray. 
Q.What? 

A.  I  pray  that  all  sons  and  daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution  will  mobilize  to 
defeat  this  withholding. 

Q.  What  is  wrong  with  maldng  people  pay 
their  share  of  taxes? 

A.  Nothing.  I  happen  to  believe  that 
people  do  pay  their  fair  share.  There  are 
always  exceptions,  but  on  the  whole  I  be- 
lieve the  American  people  are  extremely 
generous  in  the  paying  of  taxes. 

Q.  If  taxes  are  withheld  from  salaries, 
why  not  from  Interest  income? 

A.  That  is  very  unfair,  and  that's  why  I 
oppose  withholding  from  salaries.  I  think,  in 
fact,  that  the  government  should  not  make 
a  forced  confiscation  of  wages  or  salaries. 
The  government  is  a  vendor,  it  supplies 
public  services  to  a  free  people.  As  a  result, 
free  people  should  pay  their  Income  taxes, 
quarterly,  seml-armually,  or  annually,  as  in 
fact  anybody  who  owns  a  home  or  an  apart- 
ment does  with  property  taxes. 

Q.  Have  you  tried  to  sell  this  idea  in 
Washington? 

A.  I've  had  sufficient  problems  selling  my 
monetary  ideas. 

Q.  Uncle,  Lew!  Let's  hear  about  your  ideas 
for  monetary  reform. 

A.  Under  my  proposals  the  dollar  might 
very  well  look  much  like  the  one  you  now 
have  in  your  pocket.  That  piece  of  paper 
would  be  a  promissory  note,  as  it  is  today, 
which  would  be  a  claim  on  a  specific  value,  a 
permanent  value,  defined  by  law. 


Q.  What  kind  of  value? 
A.  The  paper  dollar  would  be  a  claim  on  a 
specified  weight  of  gold,  as  it  was  from  1792 
to  1971,  with  but  brief  interruptions. 
Indeed.  If  you  go  back  Just  a  generation,  or 
slightly  more,  you  will  find  that  the  green 
paper  doUar  did  not  Just  say:  "This  note  is 
legal  tender  for  all  debts  public  and  pri- 
vate." It  said  that  this  Federal  Reserve 
promissory  note  can  be  redeemed  for  gold 
held  for  the  account  of  the  paper  dollar 
user  at  the  Treasury.  I  like  the  dollar,  the 
historic  American  convertible  gold  dollar, 
the  authentic  American  money. 

Q.  There  are,  of  course,  many  versions  of 
a  gold  standard,  and  lots  of  folks  who  think 
it's  the  last  thing  we  need.  Even  its  propo- 
nents can't  seem  to  agree . . . 

A.  The  relative  desirability  of  a  gold 
standard  should  be  determined  by  its  stabili- 
ty. That  is  why  there  Is  debate  among 
people  like  Robert  Mundell  or  Bob  Trlffin 
over  the  optimum  fixed  exchange  rate.  The 
most  efficient  gold  standard  Is  one  in  which 
the  ciurency  of  each  country  is  convertible 
into  gold.  Such  a  system  Is  generally  known 
as  multi-lateral  convertibility  of  individual 
national  currencies,  each  into  a  fixed  weight 
of  gold.  That  is  a  fixed  exchange  rate 
regime  t>ecause  all  of  the  currencies  have  a 
proportionality,  one  to  the  other,  based 
upon  the  gold  weights  of  the  currency. 
Then  fixed  exchange  rates,  you  see,  are  not 
a  discretionary  matter  for  central  bankers 
to  decide,  but  the  incidental  by-products  of 
the  ratios  of  the  gold  values  of  the  Individ- 
ual currencies.  And  that's  what  character- 
ized the  whole  period  of  America's  rise  from 
13  impoverished  colonies  by  the  sea  to  the 
greatest  world  power. 

Q.  Why  should  dollars  be  convertible  to 
gold? 

A.  If  the  essence  of  a  free  economy  or  a 
free  society  is  voluntarily  to  choose  how 
many  refrigerators  and  how  much  groceries 
and  how  many  children  and  how  many  dol- 
lars you  will  hold,  it  must  also  be  true  that 
when  the  government  creates  dollars  that 
Individuals  do  not  desire  to  hold,  that  they 
can  get  rid  of  them  for  a  value  specified  by 
law. 
Q.  Is  that  what  people  want? 
A.  The  stable  sound  dollar  is  going  to  be 
imposed  from  below.  By  a  populist  move- 
ment which  will  restore  a  sound  currency  to 
a  free  country. 

Q.  You  lost  the  election.  Lew.  Have  you 
seen  any  evidence  of  a  grass  roots  move- 
ment to  support  a  gold  standard? 

A.  I  believe  Jimmy  Carter  was  thrown  out 
of  office  for  two  reasons. 
Q.  Only  two? 

A.  The  first  of  which  was  the  popular  re- 
pudiation of  his  inflation  policies.  Free 
people  elect  politicians  or  statesmen  to  solve 
their  problems.  They  repudiate  statesmen 
who,  among  other  things,  destroy  their  cur- 
rency. Two  hundred  million  Americans  are 
not  going  to  say,  restore  a  sound  dollar.  But 
they  repudiated  Jimmy  Carter  for  that 
reason,  primarily.  Indeed.  Reagan's  cam- 
paign was  fought  on  the  issue  of  inflation. 
Now  it's  up  to  a  statesman  like  President 
Reagan,  or  any  future  President,  to  give  the 
American  people  the  real  money  that  they 
chose  in  November  of  1980. 

Q.  The  statesman,  as  you  call  him,  is  run- 
ning a  $250-blllion  seasonally  adjusted 
annual  deficit  and  pumping  up  Fed  credit  at 
the  rate  of  10  percent.  And  he  hasn't  insti- 
tuted a  gold  standard. 

A  There  are  two  years  left  to  go  In  his 
first  term.  And  there  are  mayt>e  four  years 
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after  that  In  which  he'll  have  time  to  decide 
for  real  money.  The  wait  is  no  surprise. 

Q.  Why  not? 

A.  Once  before,  we  suspended  the  convert- 
ibility of  the  dollar  imder  conditions  of  war. 
It  was  in  December  of  1861  and  the  dollar 
was  inconvertible  from  January  1862  until 
January  of  1879— for  17  years.  A  stable 
American  dollar  then  became  a  political 
issue  in  national  elections  from  the  very 
moment  the  Civil  War  ended  until  convert- 
ibility was  resumed  in  January  1879.  This 
time,  the  dollar  was  unilaterally  declared  in- 
convertible by  President  Nixon  in  August  of 
1971.  Add  17  years  to  '71  and  you  get  1988. 
All  I'm  saying  is  that  by  historical  stand- 
ards, it  takes  time,  often,  for  free  people  to 
select  a  statesman  who  will  give  them  a  real 
money. 

Q.  Would  everyone's  dollars  have  to  be 
convertible  to  gold?  Couldn't  we  return.  In- 
stead, to  a  Bretton  Woods-type  scheme  in 
which  the  dollar  is  convertible  at  a  fixed 
rate  only  by  foreign  central  banks— go  back 
to  August  1971,  in  other  words? 

A.  It  would  be  Insufficient  to  do  so. 

Q.  You  want  the  whole  thing? 

A.  The  U.S.  must  establish  a  convertible 
dollar  and  to  convene  an  international  mon- 
etary conference  with  the  principal  purpose 
of  establishing  a  new  international  mone- 
tary order  based  on  convertibility  of  the 
currencies  of  the  major  trading  nations. 

Q.  Why? 

A.  A  convertible  currency  is  the  only 
proven  way,  theoretically  and  historically, 
to  bring  about  how  long-term  interest  rates. 
It  is  the  only  way  to  bring  about  conditions 
of  rapid  expansion.  It  is  the  only  way  to  re- 
store the  long-term  bond  markets  so  that  we 
can  create  conditions  where  capital  will  be 
Invested  for  long  periods  in  new  Industries 
and  new  technologies.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  only 
way  to  create  boom  conditions,  which  will 
once  more  restore  full  employment. 

Q.  Fifty  years  ago  we  had  some  very  low 
long-term  interest  rates,  and  we  had  a  gold 
standard,  and  we  had  the  E>epression. 

A.  Yes,  but  the  Depression  was  caused  by 
the  catastrophic  contraction  of  world  trade 
which  was  brought  about  by  the  tariff  poli- 
cies and  the  quota  policies  and  the  ex- 
change of  capital  control  policies  of  the 
Western  trading  nations. 

Q.  The  gold  standard  itself  didn't  help  the 
Depression  along? 

A.  The  gold  standard  had  absolutely  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  causes  of  the  Great  De- 
pression. It  was  caused  by  this  compression 
and  contraction  in  the  world  economy, 
which  not  orUy  resulted  in  25%  unemploy- 
ment in  the  U.S.  but  itself  was  the  cause  of 
the  collapse  of  the  gold  standard. 

Q.  Lew,  let's  get  practical.  Is  there  enough 
gold  in  the  world  to  go  around  if  money 
were  fully  convertible? 

A.  Under  an  effective  convertible  current 
regime,  there  is  no  demand  for  gold.  There 
is  demand  for  paper,  which  is  more  conven- 
ient and  will  always  by  desired  for  current 
transactions.  That's  how  the  name  currency 
came  to  be.  So  as  soon  as  you  establish  a 
convertible  dollar,  the  demand  for  gold 
ceases.  The  demand  for  paper  rises,  because 
people  are  guaranteed  that  the  money  they 
own  is,  in  fact,  a  promissory  claim  to  an- 
other good  which  required  capital  and  labor 
to  produce— namely,  gold. 

Q.  This  is  a  sinister  world.  There  are  bil- 
lions of  dollars  offshore.  What  happens  if 
the  bad  guys  get  together  and  present  tens 
of  billions  of  dollars  for  exchange  at  once? 

A.  People  who  hold  money  are  rational. 
They  desire  gold  only  when  they  don't  trust 
money. 


Q.  But  people  don't  always  act  rationally. 

A.  Let's  look  at  the  statistics  on  gold  pro- 
duction. There  are  possibly  2.5  billion 
ounces  of  gold  in  world  stocks.  At  present 
valuations,  that  is  about  $4  trillion.  A 
demand  for  gold  by  the  largest  cash  balance 
holder  in  the  world,  which  would  probably 
be  somewhere  around  $10-$30  billion,  could 
be  met  very  easily. 

Q.  Suppose  we  wake  up  tomorrow  morn- 
ing with  a  gold  standard.  What's  the  price 
of  gold? 

A.  Let's  suppose,  instead,  that  we  were 
deputized  by  the  President  to  determine  the 
convertibility  price  of  the  dollar.  There 
would  be  two  Indicators  to  follow. 

Q.  Which  are? 

A.  First,  we  would  set  the  convertibility 
price  at  a  certain  date,  let's  say  a  year  from 
now,  so  that  all  would  Icnow  the  rules  of  the 
market  which  would  govern  the  value  of  the 
dollar  from  that  day  on.  During  that  period, 
all  market  participants  would  buy  and  sell 
gold  if  they  plesised.  based  upon  their  own 
sense  of  the  gold  price.  As  you  approach  the 
convertibility  date,  the  market  price  of  gold 
would  represent  the  preferences  of  all  the 
buyers  and  sellers  in  the  market  and  their 
sense  of  what  convertibility  would  be. 
Therefore  you  would  use  the  market  price. 
Second,  you  would  establish  the  convertibil- 
ity price  at  a  level  which  would  not  lead  to  a 
fall  in  the  average  rate  of  nominal  wages. 

Q.  So  what  would  the  price  of  gold  be? 

A.  Somewhere  around  $550-$600. 

Q.  What  if  you're  wrong? 

A.  Well,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  margin  for 
error  in  establishing  convertibility.  Our 
economy  grew  into  the  world's  most  power- 
ful under  the  gold  standard. 

Q.  There  were  a  lot  of  booms  and 
busts  .  .  . 

A.  For  the  last  10  years  we've  had  no  gold 
standard.  Are  you  going  to  tell  me  they 
have  been  smooth?  They  have  been  the 
worst  in  our  economic  history  but  for  the 
Great  Depression.  The  highest  real  interest 
rates  ever,  rising  unemployment,  the  worst 
inflation  since  the  founding  of  the  republic. 
When  we  look  at  the  gold  standard  periods, 
we  have  to  recognize  that  we  are  fallen  men. 
We  live  in  an  imperfect  world,  the  gold 
standard  is  not  a  perfect  monetary  institu- 
tion, and  anybody  who  claims  otherwise  is 
making  a  terrible  mistake  in  misleading 
others. 

Q.  Doesn't  it  bother  you  that  Russia  Is  a 
major  producer  of  gold  and  South  Africa  is 
another? 

A.  There  are  2.5  billion  ounces  of  gold  in 
world  stocks.  The  Republic  of  South  Africa 
produces  about  21  million  ounces  each  year. 
That's  less  than  1%  of  total  world  stocks. 
The  Soviet  Union  produces  between  8  and 
10  million  ounces  a  year.  That's  one-third  of 
1%  of  total  output.  That  is  salt  in  the  ocean. 
It  would  not  vary  the  value  of  a  monetary 
standard  by  a  tenth  of  1%  if,  under  the  gold 
standard,  the  entire  aimual  output  of  the 
Soviet  Union  were  offered  on  one  day. 

Q.  Okay,  Lew,  you're  a  politician.  Suppose 
you  were  the  I»resident.  What  political  moti- 
vation could  there  be  to  switch  to  a  gold 
standard  with  the  economy  picking  up? 

A.  First,  I  believe  that  President  Reagan  is 
a  statesman  who  takes  the  long  view  of  the 
soundness  of  our  institutions.  The  principal 
institution  of  free  markets  is  a  stable  cur- 
rency. I  think  President  Reagan  desires  to 
produce  just  that,  a  stable  currency.  Second. 
I  think  that  President  Reagan,  as  any  indi- 
vidual, would  prefer  3,000  on  the  E>ow  to 
1,500.  The  road  to  3.000  on  the  Dow  is  paved 
with  4%  interest  rates,  which  will  be  the  by- 


product, as  they  always  have  been,  of  a  gold 
standard. 

Q.  What  odds  do  you  put  this  on  happen- 
ing in  an  election  year? 

A.  I  believe  we  will  have  a  dollar  converti- 
ble to  gold  before  the  end  of  the  decade. 

Q.  Okay,  Lew.  Thanks.* 


WARSAW  GHETTO  UPRISING 

•  Mr  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  today  to  offer  my  tribute 
to  50,000  people  who.  through  their  re- 
fusal to  accept  barbarism  and  inhu- 
manity, have  inspired  countless  others 
in  their  fight  against  tyranny  and 
ruthless  disregard  for  human  life. 

Today  is  the  40th  anniversary  of  the 
Warsaw  Ghetto  Uprising,  which 
always  shall  be  a  monument  to  the 
human  capacity  to  withstand  incredi- 
ble suffering  and  debasement  without 
losing  the  will  to  fight  the  perpetra- 
tors of  institutioial  injustice  and 
cruelty. 

On  July  22,  1942,  the  Germans 
began  herding  some  500,000  Polish 
Jews,  from  the  newborn  to  those  near 
death,  to  the  Warsaw  Ghetto.  Aroimd 
it  they  erected  a  huge  wall— to  keep 
what  they  perceived  to  be  a  barrier  to 
an  Ideal  human  race  from  infiltrating 
the  ranks  of  so-called  Aryan  perfec- 
tion. Although  the  wall  succeeded  in 
preventing  the  ghetto  occupants  from 
obtaining  the  basics  for  human  surviv- 
al and  dignity,  it  did  not  impair  the 
voice  of  liberty,  that  resoimded  from 
within. 

That  voice  was  at  first  weak  from 
hunger  and  terror.  The  Nazis  rationed 
the  food  below  any  normal  subsistence 
level.  The  weakest  went  first,  but  soon 
no  one  was  exempt  from  starvation. 
The  bodies  became  piles  of  carrion. 
For  those  who  managed  to  survive, 
there  was  always  the  threat  of  the 
train,  to  which  Nazis  daily  herded 
thousands  of  Jews.  It  rumbled  away  in 
a  cloud  of  death  and  always  returned 
vacant. 

Somewhere  amidst  the  Jewish 
misery  emerged  the  spontaneous  con- 
sensus that  they  no  longer  would  die 
like  dogs.  But  what  is  a  person  capable 
of,  after  months  of  starvation,  of 
seeing  his  mother  and  brothers 
become  the  food  of  flies?  On  April  19, 
1943,  those  straggling  bodies  that 
scarcely  possessed  the  strength  to 
raise  their  fists  became  a  horde  of  fists 
to  surprise  and  beat  back  their  hei- 
nous enemy. 

Armed  with  a  homespun  stockpile  of 
primitive  weapons,  the  Jews  made  a 
declaration  of  human  dignity  that  is 
alive  today.  Their  resistance,  the 
strongest  of  which  comprised  Molotov 
cocktails  and  a  sparse  supply  of  out- 
dated gims,  inflicted  woimds  or  death 
on  1,000  Germans.  Of  course,  the 
Nazis,  with  their  superior  and  lavish 
arsenal,  leveled  the  ghetto  and  its  re- 
maining 50.000  survivors— a  certainty 
known  to  the  Jews  before  they  fought. 


But  that  does  not  mute  the  twofold 
declaration  of  those  who  died:  Al- 
though the  potential  exists  in  human- 
ity for  the  most  reprehensible  cruelty, 
that  savagery  can  never  fully  extin- 
quish  the  human  spirit's  fight  for  Jus- 
tice, dignity,  and  the  humanity  of  to- 
morrow.* 


CHILD  ABUSE 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President, 
Congress  often  designates  special 
weeks  and  months  commemorating  a 
particular  group  or  event.  In  addition 
to  providing  an  opportunity  for  na- 
tional recognition  of  such  groups, 
these  weeks  have  come,  in  recent 
years,  to  be  used  as  a  way  to  focus  at- 
tention on  a  particular  problem  or  dis- 
ease. National  Alzheimer's  Disease 
Week.  National  Physical  Fitness 
Month.  National  Employ  the  Older 
Worker  Week,  all  serve  to  awaken  us 
to  the  importance  of  these  issues.  This 
month  of  April  is  of  special  impor- 
tance because  it  has  been  deemed  "Na- 
tional Child  Abuse  Prevention 
Month." 

According  to  the  National  Commit- 
tee for  the  Prevention  of  Child  Abuse, 
the  last  5  years  have  witnessed  a  100- 
percent  increase  in  the  number  of  re- 
ported incidents  of  child  abuse.  Last 
year  alone,  an  estimated  1.1  million 
children  were  in  some  way  abused  or 
neglected.  These  figures  become  even 
more  staggering  when  one  notes  that 
they  are  representative  of  only  those 
cases  that  are  reported.  And  I  think 
here  is  where  the  whole  notion  behind 
prevention  becomes  critical.  Although 
it  has  been  determined  that  child 
abuse  cuts  across  all  class  lines  and  re- 
ligious and  cultural  backgrounds, 
there  remains  a  very  deep  fear  of  the 
stigma  attached  to  it.  Experts  also  cite 
a  fear  that  the  child  will  be  perma- 
nently taken  away  from  the  parents  as 
another  reason  why  incidents  go  unre- 
ported. What  this  also  means,  howev- 
er, is  that  neither  the  child  nor  the 
parent  can  receive  the  assistance 
needed  to  solve  the  problem. 

A  New  York  Times  article  addressing 
this  issue  discussed  the  cases  of  several 
parents  who.  imder  the  strain  of  enor- 
mous pressure,  be  it  emotional,  profes- 
sional or  financial,  simply  were  no 
longer  able  to  dead  patiently  with  the 
average  misbehavior  of  their  children. 
They  recognized  how  close  they  were 
to  abusing  their  child.  They  also  saw 
the  grave  necessity  of  seeking  some 
outside  help.  These  are  not  parents 
who  are  alcoholics,  or  suffering  from 
some  other  disorder.  These  are  aver- 
age people  who.  like  you  and  I.  are 
faced  with  the  problems  of  daily  life 
and  have  buckled  imder  the  enormous 
stress  that  our  lives  are  often  charac- 
terized by.  Fortunately,  the  persons 
discussed  in  this  article  had  a  place  to 
turn. 


In  response  to  the  growing  incidents 
of  child  abuse,  nurseries  and  centers 
equipped  to  keep  children  for  a  day  or 
two  are  springing  up  all  over  the  coun- 
try. If  a  parent  fears  that  they  might 
abuse,  batter,  or  in  some  other  way 
harm  their  child,  they  can  take  the 
child  to  one  of  these  centers  where 
they  will  be  fed  and  can  sleep  imtU 
some  other  course  of  action  can  be  ar- 
rived at.  Often,  the  parent  simply 
needs  some  time  to  get  over  what  pre- 
cipitated the  crisis  in  the  first  place.  If 
the  problem  is  more  deep  rooted, 
social  workers  are  recruited,  or  child 
care  facilities  are  provided,  or  the 
parent  is  enrolled  in  some  sort  of  a  re- 
habilitation program  designed  to  ad- 
dress whatever  problem  they  may  be 
experiencing.  What  is  important, 
though,  is  that  a  possible  incident  can 
be  averted.  Programs  such  as  this 
truly  are  preventative  in  that  they 
offer  immediate  respite  from  a  crisis 
situation,  and  then  provide  the  neces- 
sary followup  to  Insure  that  both  the 
child  and  the  parent  will  be  protected 
from  the  future  possibility  of  child 
abuse  and  the  terrible  suffering  that 
both  experience  as  a  result. 

I  extend  my  strongest  support  to  the 
development  of  this  idea,  and  hope 
that  with  this  month  and  the  atten- 
tion and  concern  that  will  be  directed 
toward  this  tragic  problem,  further 
initiatives  will  emerge  that  will  ad- 
dress child  abuse  in  a  realistic,  con- 
crete manner.* 


THE  REDIRECTION  OP  JOBS 
BILL  FUNDING 

•  Mr.  EAOLETON.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  7  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
announced  at  a  hearing  before  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee's  Subcommit- 
tee on  Agriculture.  Rural  Develop- 
ment and  Related  Agencies  that  they 
had  tmexpectedly  run  out  of  funds  in 
17  States  to  loan  farmers  for  operating 
capital  through  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration. 

Secretary  Block,  time  after  time,  has 
proudly  stated  that  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration has  significantly  in- 
creased the  level  of  operating  loan 
fimds  extended  by  FmHA.  What  he 
has  not  said,  however,  is  that  these 
funding  levels  have  been  necessitated 
by  the  disastrous  economic  situation 
our  farmers  have  faced.  More  and 
more  farmers  have  had  their  local 
bank  turn  them  away,  making  FmHA 
their  only  credit  source. 

Until  April  7.  administration  wit- 
nesses have  consistently  testified  that 
they  had  sufficient  funds  to  serve  the 
needs  of  qualified  farmers.  In  fact, 
even  the  first  time  the  question  of  the 
adequacy  of  funds  was  raised  at  the 
hearing  on  April  7.  the  administra- 
tion's witness  indicated  that  operating 
loan  funds  remained  and  that  those 
funds  might  very  well  be  sufficient  to 
last  the  fiscal  year. 


I  raise  this  issue,  Mr.  President,  for 
two  basic  reasons.  First,  it  is  clear  that 
the  Reagan  administration  has  not 
acted  in  good  faith  by  keeping  the 
Congress  informed  that  operating  loan 
fimds  were  in  short  supply.  By  the  end 
of  the  first  week  in  lilarch,  notices  had 
been  sent  to  10  States  authorizing 
them  to  use  funds  reserved  for  the 
third  and  fourth  quarters  of  this  fiscal 
year  to  help  offset  the  high  demand 
for  loans.  At  that  point,  it  should  have 
been  obvious  that  a  problem  existed. 
Was  Congress  notified?  No.  In  fact, 
representatives  of  FmHA  testified 
before  the  Appropriations  Committee 
in  the  House  and  the  Agriculture 
Committees  of  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  between  early  March  and  April 
7.  but  no  mention  was  made  that 
funds  for  operating  loans  were  quickly 
dwindling.  Only  when  they  had  com- 
pletely run  out  of  money  in  17  States 
and  were  faced  with  a  politically  em- 
barrassing problem  did  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration admit  that  a  problem 
even  existed.  This  inept  silence  by 
FmELA.  combined  with  the  unwilling- 
ness of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  to  allow  a  supplemental  to  be 
sent  forward  to  the  Congress  created 
the  emergency  situation  we  faced. 

Idr.  President,  this  brings  me  to  the 
second  reason  I  have  raised  this  issue 
today.  Last  Friday.  Secretary  Block 
annoimced  that  due  to  the  extraordi- 
nary emergency  that  existed,  he  would 
utilize  authority  provided  him  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  Organic 
Act  of  1944  (7  U.S.C.  2257)  to  transfer 
fimds  from  otheriprograms  to  provide 
an  additional  $4#0  million  for  operat- 
ing loans.  Instead  of  transferring 
funds  from  the  FmHA  emergency  loan 
program,  which  has  an  unlimited  ap- 
propriation available  to  it,  the  Reagan 
administration  chose  to  redirect  an 
amount  equal  to  one-half  of  the  funds 
the  Congress  recently  provided  in  the 
Jobs  biU  for  the  rural  water  and  waste 
disposal  loan  and  grant  programs- 
funds  specifically  appropriated  on  an 
emergency  basis  to  create  jobs  in  rural 
America. 

Currently,  there  is  a  backlog  of  over 
$1  billion  worth  of  water  and  waste 
disposal  project  on  hand,  and  millions 
of  Americans  who  are  unemployed  and 
eager  to  return  to  work.  To  make  the 
specific  decision  to  utilize  these  funds 
when  a  perfectly  legitimate  and  feasi- 
ble alternative  existed  clearly  indi- 
cates the  degree  of  callousness  of  this 
administration  towards  the  needs  of 
the  unemployed  and  rural  America. 

The  use  of  the  Interchange  author- 
ity granted  by  the  Organic  Act  of  1944 
in  this  manner,  redirecting  funds  the 
Congress  had  specifically  appropriated 
to  meet  an  emergency  need  Just  1 
month  ago.  raises  serious  question 
whether  this  interchange  authority 
should  be  reviewed  and  further  re- 
stricted. 
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Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  is  impor- 
tant that  my  colleagues  and  the  public 
know  what  has  happened  in  this  situa- 
tion and  that  they  understand  that 
the  method  chosen  by  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration to  meet  the  shortfall  of 
farm  operating  funds  was  certainly 
not  the  only  method  available  for 
doing  so.  nor  was  it  the  best  method 
for  the  imemployed  of  rural  America. 

Yes,  a  few  more  operating  loans  will 
be  made,  but  now  they  are  being  made 
needlessly  at  the  expense  of  many  un- 
employed Americans.* 


THE  WINDOW  ON  THE  WEST 

•  Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  Dr.  M.  E. 
Bradford,  professor  of  English  at  the 
University  of  Dallas,  is  one  of  Ameri- 
ca's most  distinguished  and  learned 
scholars  and  men  of  letters.  An  expert 
en  the  writings  of  William  Faulkner  as 
well  as  on  early  American  history  and 
southern  literature,  Professor  Brad- 
ford recently  had  the  opportunity  to 
travel  in  Eastern  Europe  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Department  of  State 
and  the  U.S.  Information  Agency. 

Upon  his  return  to  the  United 
States,  Professor  Bradford  authored 
some  reflections  on  his  visit  to  Roma- 
nia, where  he  observed  the  quality  and 
style  of  life  under  a  Communist  and 
collectivist  dictatorship.  He  also  vis- 
ited our  Ambassador  to  Romania,  my 
feUow  North  Carolinian,  the  Hon. 
David  B.  Punderburk,  under  whose 
leaderhip  the  American  diplomatic 
community  in  Bucharest  is  preserving 
the  flame  of  freedom  and  Western 
values. 

Professor  Bradford's  sharp  insights 
into  the  nature  of  life  imder  Commu- 
nism should  be  of  interest  to  my  col- 
leagues and  to  the  American  people  in 
general. 

I  therefore  ask  that  "The  Window 
on  the  West,"  by  M.  E.  Bradford,  from 
the  Dallas  Morning  News  of  April  9, 
1983,  be  reprinted  in  full  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Dallas  Morning  News,  Apr.  9, 
1983] 

The  Wudow  oh  the  West 

(By  M.  E.  Bradford) 

The  metaphorical  image  of  Romania 
which  sticks  firmly  in  my  mind  is  that  of 
crowds  of  people  on  the  streets  of  Bucha- 
rest, hurrying  in  all  directions,  both  during 
the  workday  and  even  more  surprisingly 
after  dark. 

The  purpose  of  all  this  activity  is  not,  a£ 
we  learned,  to  get  to  or  from  a  place  of  em- 
ployment. In  many  cases  there  is  no  obvious 
reason  for  Romanians  to  be  out  of  doors, 
only  a  vague  social  impulse  to  mill  about,  in 
and  with  the  throng. 

In  other  instances,  the  end  of  the  journey 
is  a  long  line  where  quiet  people  in  fur  hats 
await  the  opportunity  to  purchase  the  ne- 
cessities of  life.  Three-generation  families 
are,  I  was  told,  fortunate  in  one  respect— the 
grandparents  can  stand  in  queue  whUe  the 
younger  adults  hold  onto  their  Job  and  ma- 


neuver to  add  a  few  lei  to  their  official 
salary. 

The  conditions  are  severe  in  Bucliarest, 
and  the  "economic  justice"  of  the  regime  is 
another  name  for  general  penury.  The 
standing  Jest  there  is  that  Romania  Is  a 
country  where  the  people  pretend  to  work, 
and  the  government  pretends  to  pay  them. 

The  prices  of  ordinary  commodities  are 
exorbitant.  The  government  must  retire  a 
large  debt  owed  to  the  international  banks. 
Hence,  a  little  private  trading,  the  exchange 
of  favors,  and  skill  in  the  manipulation  of 
influence  are  important  to  the  survival  of 
the  ordinary  citizen. 

The  official  egalitarianism  of  this  Marxist 
Utopia  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  realities 
of  status  in  Romanian  life.  Within  a  ruling 
hierarchy  that  is  still  Byzantine  in  its  essen- 
tial characteristics,  connection  means  place: 
the  difference  between  mere  existence  and  a 
modicum  of  privilege. 

According  to  one  story,  some  Third- World 
countries  send  their  young  people  to  study 
in  Bucharest,  not  to  encourage  their  enthu- 
siasm for  socialism  but  rather  to  forestall  it. 
I  understand  their  strategy. 

But  apart  from  electronic  surveillance, 
from  all  the  guards  and  guns,  the  ubiquity 
of  uniforms,  and  the  drearine&s  of  proletari- 
an sut:hitecture,  there  is  for  members  of  the 
small  American  community  in  Romania 
(and  for  representatives  of  other  Western 
societies)  another  side  to  their  temporary 
exile,  a  sense  of  drama  and  purpose  which 
comes  from  living  out  the  role  of  witness  to 
a  proud  and  open  way  of  life  too  often  taken 
for  granted  by  free  peoples. 

The  American  diplomatic  mission  to  what 
the  ancient  Romans  called  Dacia  (still  there 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  "People's  Repub- 
lic") Is  a  very  positive,  upbeat  group,  with  a 
genuine  sense  of  their  own  collective  impor- 
tance as  a  window  on  the  West. 

Under  the  able  direction  of  Ambassador 
David  B.  Punderburk,  an  eminent  North 
Carolina  historian  and  one  of  the  distin- 
guished conservative  scholars  brought  to 
government  by  the  Reagan  administration, 
the  mission  both  represents  and  embodies 
the  value  of  American  citizenship. 

Members'  energy  and  morale  are  amazing 
and  suggest  none  of  that  tentative,  apolo- 
getic spirit  which  has  been  the  bane  of  U.S. 
diplomacy  in  recent  years. 

The  same  can  be  said  of  that  small 
number  of  business  and  commercial  people, 
librarians,  archaeologists,  artists  and  teach- 
ers which  completes  the  American  contin- 
gent in  this  communist  state. 

The  fact  most  Romanians  unofficially  re- 
ceive our  countrymen  at  their  own  evalua- 
tion of  what  it  means  to  be  an  American 
has.  of  course,  a  lot  to  do  with  the  origins  of 
the  situation  which  I  have  described— that, 
and  the  fading  yellow  charm  of  the  almost 
French  city  of  Bucharest,  a  setting  which  in 
several  ways  reminds  me  of  New  Orleans. 

We  took  away  from  our  brief  visit  to  the 
Romanian  capital  a  variety  of  vivid  impres- 
sions: the  delight  of  the  Romanians  in 
music  and  literature:  the  colorful  peasant 
architecture  of  the  countryside:  the  courte- 
sy of  many  members  of  their  cultural  estab- 
lishment, their  good  humor,  their  pleasure 
In  receiving  American  guests  and  their  in- 
terest in  the  genesis  and  history  of  our  civi- 
lization. 

The  people  congregate  in  bookstores  and 
record  shops,  and  we  were  surprised  to  learn 
of  the  great  number  of  American  writers 
published  in  the  Romanian  language. 

On  reflection,  this  cultural  activity  should 
not  be  unexpected  in  a  country  where,  as 


one  patient  editor  of  a  literary  magazine  ex- 
plained, two  out  of  three  fancy  themselves 
to  be  poets  of  promise.  Nor  is  all  of  this  ar- 
tistic nationalism  tendentious  or  propagan- 
distic,  for  the  Romanians  live  within  them- 
selves, where  they  cherish  their  art. 

As  hopeless  as  their  situation  may  seem, 
they  have  a  kind  of  cheerfulness.  I  liked 
them,  especially  since,  as  one  of  them,  indi- 
cated, they  try  so  hard  to  forgive  us  for 
having  turned  them  over  to  the  Russians  at 
YalU  in  1945. 

Observing  the  results  of  Franklin  D.  Roo- 
sevelt's dereliction  on  that  occasion  should 
strengthen  in  any  American  the  resolve  that 
his  country  not  repeat  the  same  blunder. 

The  barbarians  stand  ready  to  advance 
whenever  our  determination  to  resist  them 
seems  to  be  in  doubt.  What  happens  then 
can  be  seen  in  Bucharest.* 


LONG-TERM  GRAIN  SALES 
AGREEMENT 

•  Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  in  the  best  inte-ests  of  U.S.  agri- 
culture for  the  Government  to  renego- 
tiate a  long-term  grain  sales  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  grain  import  needs 
that  appear  to  be  quite  large;  and 
action  to  improve  the  Soviet  market 
for  U.S.  grain  could  do  much  to  re- 
verse the  recent  decline  in  agricultural 
exports. 

Also,  it  is  appropriate  that  we  enter 
into  the  negotiations  now.  It  has  been 
almost  2  years  since  the  grain  embargo 
against  the  Soviet  Union  was  lifted, 
and  the  current  long-term  agreement, 
as  extended,  will  expire  in  a  few 
months. 

However,  we  have  seen  a  great  reluc- 
tance by  this  administration  to  pro- 
ceed with  negotiations  on  a  new  long- 
term  grain  sales  agreement.  In  fact,  on 
December  29,  1981,  President  Reagan 
suspended  negotiations  for  such  an 
agreement,  and  has  not  yet  authorized 
new  talks.  Nor  has  the  administration 
taken  other  action  to  improve  substan- 
tially the  prospects  for  expanded  trade 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  The  1980  grain 
embargo  was  allowed  to  continue  until 
late  April  1981.  In  December  1981.  the 
administration  imposed  an  embargo  on 
shipments  of  nonagricultural  goods; 
one  effect  of  that  embargo  was  an  im- 
mediate cessation  of  grain  purchases 
from  the  United  States  by  the  Soviets. 

I  consider  the  failure  of  this  admin- 
istration even  to  discuss  a  new  long- 
term  agreement  to  be  most  imfortu- 
nate.  As  long  as  the  United  States 
threatens  the  Soviet  Union  with  the 
possibility  of  allowing  the  current 
agreement  to  expire,  our  credibility  as 
a  supplier  will  be  questioned.  In  effect, 
the  administration  has  created  a 
hidden  embargo  that  continues  to 
affect  adversely  U.S.  agricultural  ex- 
ports. 

The  most  significant  evidence  of  the 
harmful  effect  of  the  administration's 
policy  failures  can  be  found  in  the  sta- 
tistics pertaining  to  United  States- 
grain  exports  to  the  Soviet  Union.  In 


the  current  agreement  year,  the 
United  States  has  sold  less  grain  to 
the  Soviet  Union  than  in  any  other 
year  under  the  agreement. 

The  United  States  is  seUing  less 
grain  to  the  Soviets  now  than  was 
being  sold  to  them  during  the  1980 
grain  embargo. 

The  chief  beneficiaries  of  the  reduc- 
tion in  sales  of  U.S.  grain  to  the  Sovi- 
ets are  our  foreign  competitors.  Argen- 
tina, Australia,  and  Canada  have  in- 
creased grain  sales  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  Furthermore,  those  nations 
have  expanded  their  crop  acreage  and 
improved  their  export  facilities  to  ac- 
commodate future  trade  expansion. 

Clearly,  continued  delay  in  negotiat- 
ing for  a  long-term  grain  sales  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Union  will  result 
in  further  losses  of  export  sales. 

I  note  that  the  administration  has 
failed  to  respond  to  congressional  en- 
couragement to  begin  the  negotiations 
on  a  new  long-term  agreement. 

Public  Law  97-218,  approved  July  20, 
1982,  expressed  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  President  should  immediately 
restmie  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  an 
agreement  to  extend  the  duration  of 
the  existing  agreement. 

A  new  long-term  grain  sales  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Union  is  impor- 
tant to  U.S.  agriculture.  The  President 
should  immediately  authorize  negotia- 
tions for  a  new  agreement.  The  admin- 
istration will  only  hurt  the  U.S. 
farmer  by  continuing  to  prevent  such 
discussions. 

Fourteen  Senators  have  joined  me  in 
sending  a  letter  to  the  President  today 
urging  him  to  immediately  authorize 
negotiations  for  a  new  long-term  grain 
sales  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  ask  that  a  copy  of  our  letter 
to  the  President  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 
The  letter  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
coiimittee  on  agrictii.ture. 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry, 
Woihington.  D.C.,  April  20,  1983. 
The  President. 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mh.  President:  We  are  concerned 
that  the  administration  has  not  taken 
action  to  improve  substantially  the  pros- 
pects for  expanded  trade  in  agricultural 
commodities  with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  we 
urge  you  to  immediately  authorize  negotia- 
tions for  a  new  long-term  grain  sales  agree- 
ment. 

Statistics  on  U.S.  exports  to  the  Soviet 
Union  show  that,  in  this  the  seventh  year 
under  the  current  long-term  agreement,  the 
United  States  has  sold  less  grain  to  the 
Soviet  Union  than  in  any  other  year  under 
the  agreement.  The  United  SUtes  has  sold 
less  grain  to  the  Soviets  this  year  than  was 
sold  to  them  during  the  1980  grain  embargo. 
The  chief  beneficiaries  of  the  reduction  in 
sales  of  U.S.  grain  to  the  Soviet  Union  are 
our  foreign  competitors.  Argentina.  Austra- 
lia, and  Canada  have  increased  grain  sales 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  Furthermore,  those  na- 
tions have  expanded  their  crop  acreage  and 


improved  their  export  faculties  to  accommo- 
date future  trade  expansion.  Continued 
delay  in  negotiating  a  long-term  grain  sales 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  will  result 
in  looses  of  export  sales. 

Congress  tias  clearly  Indicated  its  support 
for  the  negotiation  of  a  new  long-term 
agreement.  Public  Law  97-218,  approved 
July  20.  1982.  expressed  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  the  President  should  immediately 
resume  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
for  the  purpose  of  reaching  an  agreement  to 
extend  the  duration  of  the  existing  agree- 
ment. 

Too.  the  Senate  will  soon  consider  Senate 
Resolution  95,  which  expresses  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  that  the  President  should  report 
to  Congress  his  intention  to  initiate  negotia- 
tions on  a  new  long-term  agreement  on  agri- 
cultural trade  with  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
resolution  sUtes  that  the  President  should 
seek  to  include  in  the  terms  of  the  new  long- 
term  agreement  higher  supply  grarantees 
and  provision  for  export  of  value-added 
products. 

A  new  long-term  grain  sales  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Union  is  important  to  U.S. 
agriculture.  Continued  delay  in  scheduling 
negotiations  will  only  hurt  the  U.S.  farmer 
and  the  many  citizens  who  derive  their 
Income  and  Jobs  from  agricultural  export 
sales. 

Sincerely. 
David  L.  Boren.  Patrick  J.  Leahy,  David 

Pryor,  Howell  Heflin,  Lloyd  Bentsen, 

John  Melcher,  Thomas  F.  Eagleton,  J. 

James  Exon,  Walter  D.  Huddleston. 

Edward  Zorinsky.  Alan  J.  Dixon.  Jim 

Sasser,  Max  Baucus,  Gary  Hart,  John 

Olenn.* 


FIGHTING  FOR  FREE  TRADE 
•  Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  article  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee,  Senator  Jesse  Helms, 
which  has  printed  in  the  mid-March 
issue  of  Farm  Journal  magazine.  The 
article,  entitled  "Fighting  for  Free 
Trade,"  is  particularly  timely  in  light 
of  the  agricultural  trade  legislation 
now  before  this  body. 

The  sagging  farm  economy  has  t)een 
battered  by  a  second  straight  year  of 
declining  exports,  in  terms  of  both 
volimie  and  value.  A  major  cause  of 
this  decline  is  the  fact  that  other 
coimtries.  particularly  those  of  the 
European  Economic  Community,  use 
massive  export  subsidies  to  sell  their 
agricultural  products  abroad.  As  a 
result,  our  farmers  are  forced  to  com- 
pete not  only  with  their  counterparts 
abroad,  but  also  with  foreign  govern- 
ments. 

U.S.  farmers  are  the  most  efficient 
producers  of  most  agricultural  com- 
modities. Given  the  chance  to  compete 
freely  and  fairly  on  the  world  market, 
our  farmers  would  be  able  to  sell  their 
commodities  and  earn  a  profit  in  the 
marketplace.  But  free  and  fair  trade, 
long  the  guiding  principle  of  U.S. 
trade  policy.  Is  not  being  practiced 
around  the  world. 

The  United  States  has  diligently 
tried  to  resolve  these  grievances 
through  diplomatic  channels.  We  have 


filed  the  appropriate  protests  with  the 
General  Agreements  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade.  Last  November,  Senator  Helms, 
along  with  Senators  Dole,  Grassley.  ' 
and  Mattingly,  traveled  to  the  GATT 
Ministerial  Conference  in  Geneva  to 
warn  the  Europeans  that  their  subsi- 
dies were  intolerable.  But  a  report  de- 
livered later  by  these  Senators  to  the 
Agriculture  Committee  indicated  the 
Europeans  were  absolutely  imwilling 
to  even  discuss  the  matter  of  agricul- 
tural export  subsidies.  And  recent  de- 
velopments indicate  that  they  remain 
intransigent  concerning  this  matter. 

As  Senator  Helms  points  out  in  his 
fine  article,  it  is  high  time  for  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  act  to 
bring  about  a  resolution  on  this 
matter.  We  must,  as  the  Senator 
points  out,  be  responsible  and  not 
engage  in  protectionist  legislation  that 
is  in  itself  a  restraint  of  trade.  But  we 
must  take  bold  action  to  assure  our 
farmers  an  equal  f(x>ting  in  world 
trade.  To  do  otherwise,  to  turn  our 
backs  on  the  farmers,  would  be  to  re- 
linquish the  strength  of  the  backbone 
of  our  economy— the  U.S.  farmer. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  article 
by  Senator  Helms  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 
The  article  referred  to  follows: 

(From  the  Farm  Journal.  Mid-March  1983] 

Fighting  for  Free  Trade 

(By  Senator  Jesse  Helms) 

The  January  Farm  Journal  editorial. 
"Trade  War  No  Way  to  Win"  (p.  48),  is  right 
In  a  number  of  respects,  but  where  it's 
wrong,  it's  dead  wrong. 

I  share  the  sentiment  that  we  must  avoid 
a  trade  war,  but  I  can't  buy  the  argument 
that  giving  in  to  the  predatory  practices  of 
competitor  nations  is  going  to  accomplish 
that.  In  fact,  only  decisive  yet  responsible 
steps  by  the  U.S.  can  prevent  a  further  dete- 
rioration of  trade  relations  into  a  full-blown 
trade  war.  And,  we  don't  have  much  time. 

The  editorial  correctly  explained  that 
"protectionist"  policies  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  would  have  serious  negative 
consequences  for  American  agriculture.  If 
we  impose  new  Import  quotas  or  increase 
trade  limitations  to  protect  certain  "basic" 
U.S.  industries,  many  of  our  International 
customers  will  have  less  foreign  exchange 
with  which  to  buy  our  farm  products. 
What's  more  they  may  retaliate  in  a  way 
that  could  catch  U.S.  farmers  in  their  swipe. 

But,  here  I  must  make  a  crucial  distinc- 
tion. A  tariff  or  Import  quota  is  a  direct  re- 
straint of  trade.  But  agricultural  export  sub- 
sidies by  the  U.S.,  which  are  designed  to 
equalize  subsidies  by  other  countries, 
cannot  be  construed  as  a  restraint  of  trade. 
Rather,  such  subsidies  would  expand  our  ag- 
ricultural exports  and  allow  farmers  to  com-  ■ 
pete  on  a  fair  basis  with  their  counterparts 
overseas. 

And  there  is  an  immediate  and  compelling 
need  for  us  to  induce  other  nations  to  cur- 
tail their  use  of  massive  export  subsidies  In 
agricultural  trade.  While  it  Is  not  likely  that 
we  will  ever  have  a  completely  free  trading 
system  in  the  world,  it  is  realistic  to  expect 
free  trade  as  a  guiding  principle  for  all  na- 
tions. 
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However,  for  a  number  of  years  our  farm- 
era  have  had  to  suffer  the  increasingly 
unfair  trading  practices  of  competitor  na- 
tions. The  uae  of  export  subsidies  by  the  Eu- 
ropean Economic  Community  and  other  na- 
tions has  gotten  out  of  hand,  robbing  farm- 
ers of  badly  needed  markets. 

That  is  why  a  number  of  senators  and 
eongressmen— at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Reagan  Administration— attended  the  min- 
isterial meeting  of  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (OATT)  in  Geneva 
last  November.  Our  message  was  that  these 
practices  have  become  Intolerable.  But  our 
message  went  unheeded. 

After  the  OATT  meetings.  I  announced  I 
would  prepare  legislation  mandating  certain 
unilateral  actions  to  demonstrate  to  the  Eu- 
nHTeans  that  their  right  to  swing  their 
export-subsidy  fist  ends  at  Uncle  Sam's 
nose.  The  Senate  Agriculture  Committee 
held  bearings  on  Dec.  2,  1982,  to  assess  the 
OATT  Ministerial.  Those  assessments  indi- 
cated there  would  be  no  movement  toward 
solutions  without  fiuther  action  by  Con- 
gress. 

This  increased  concern  on  the  part  of 
Congress  now  has  gotten  the  attention  of 
the  Europeans.  They  have  begun  to  come  to 
the  bargaining  table.  Meetings  to  discuss 
these  issues  were  held  in  Brussels  in  Decem- 
ber, and  again  in  January  1983.  Of  course, 
nothing  concrete  has  developed  yet.  but 


now  it  seems  the  Europeans  and  others  are 
beginning  to  understand  that  we  are  serious 
when  we  say  their  predatory  trade  practices 
are  intolerable  and  must  be  stopped. 

However,  this  minor  progress  is  likely  to 
be  short-lived  if  we  do  not  continue  to  move 
decisively.  Legislation  mandating  a  number 
of  specific  unilateral  actions  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  is  needed  to  convince  our 
trading  partners  that  we  mean  business.  Of 
course,  we  must  be  responsible;  we  must  not 
engage  In  protectionist  legislation  that  is  in 
itself  a  restraint  of  trade. 

In  short,  history  demonstrates  that  the 
only  way  to  peace  is  through  strength. 
Weakness  breeds  contempt  and  encourages 
unfair  and  hostile  treatment  by  nations 
that  feel  little  need  to  conduct  themselves 
in  a  responsible  and  disciplined  way. 

That  lesson  should  not  be  lost  on  farmers 
when  it  comes  to  setting  things  right  in 
world  trade.  It  is  certainly  not  lost  on  this 
senator.* 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  12 
NOON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  12 
noon  tomorrow. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
now  in  accordance  with  the  order  just 
entered  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  until  the  hour  of  12  noon  to- 
morrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and,  at 
6:01  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Thursday,  April  21, 1983,  at  12  noon. 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nomination  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  April  20, 1983: 

IN  THX  NAVT 

Vice  Adm.  Ronald  J.  Hays.  U.S.  Navy,  for 
appointment  as  Vice  Chief  of  Naval  Oper- 
ations pursuant  to  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  5085. 

Vice  Adm.  Hays,  having  been  d^ignated 
for  conunand  and  other  duties  of  impor- 
tance and  responsibility  within  the  contem- 
plation of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 601.  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of 
admiral  while  so  serving. 
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The  House  met  at  11  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Wright). 


DESIGNATION  OF  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Speaker: 

Washikgton,  D.C, 

April  19.  1983. 
I   hereby  designate  the   Honorable  Jm 
Wright  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  on 
Wednesday,  April  20, 1983. 

Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr., 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


implemented.  A  moratoriimi  would 
allow  an  up-to-date  safety  study  of 
tandems  to  be  completed  before  decid- 
ing to  allow  them  free  rein  on  the  Na- 
tion's roads. 

A  moratorium  would  also  give  us 
time  to  set  up  a  more  responsible 
system  for  exempting  roads  that  are 
not  capable  of  handling  tandems.  Most 
importantly,  it  would  head  off  the 
growing  Federal-State  confrontation 
on  the  tandem  truck  issue. 


PRAYER 


The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Gracious  God,  as  we  see  the  needs  of 
our  Nation  and  the  world,  may  we  be 
conscious  of  what  we  can  do  in  our 
own  lives  to  be  messengers  of  peace 
and  stewards  of  Your  blessings.  En- 
courage all  people  to  use  their  time, 
talents,  and  abUities  to  bring  people  of 
good  will  together  in  unity  and  noble 
deeds.  Our  prayers  are  with  all  who 
suffer  from  the  pain  or  anguish  of  vio- 
lence and  discord  or  from  lack  of  the 
freedoms  and  liberties  that  we  have 
known.  May  Your  spirit  encourage  us 
that  in  all  things  we  may  do  justice, 
love,  mercy,  and  even  walk  humbly 
with  You.  In  Your  name  we  pray. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


TANDEM  TRAILER  REVERSAL  IS 
TOO  LITTLE,  TOO  LATE 

(Mr.  RATCHPORD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday  the  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration backed  away  from  requir- 
ing four  States  to  permit  tandem 
trucks  on  their  primary  liighways. 
This  may  be  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, but  it  does  not  go  far  enough. 

What  we  need  now  is  a  moratorium 
on  these  mammoth  truclts  for  all  Fed- 
eral, State,  or  local  roads  that  barred 
tandems  before  the  gas  tax  law  was 


THE  NATIONAL  WEATHER  SERV- 

ICE    AGRICULTURE     WEATHER 

AND  FRUIT  FROST  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  ORTIZ  asked  and  was  given 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

remarks.) 

Mr.  ORTIZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent has  failed  to  include  in  his 
budget  fimds  for  the  National  Weath- 
er Service  agriculture  weather  and 
fruit  frost  program.  These  programs 
operate  on  a  $1.4  million  budget  and 
provide  our  Nation's  farmers  with  vital 
weather  information. 

The  agriculture  weather  programs 
are  staffed  by  dedicated  meteorolo- 
gists who  collect  special  weather  ob- 
servations farmers  can  then  use  to  de- 
termine, for  example,  when  to  cut  hay 
or  when  to  hang  tobacco. 

At  its  inception,  this  coimtry  was 
agrarian  in  nature.  Agriculture  re- 
mains at  the  heart  of  our  economy. 
Last  year,  our  farmers  exported  over 
$39  billion  in  food  products  and  were 
responsible  for  feeding  8  percent  of 
the  world's  population. 

Today  many  farmers  are  facing 
severe  economic  problems.  The  fore- 
cast for  the  rest  of  the  year  is  not 
heartening.  Historically,  the  Federal 
CJovemment  has  played  an  active  role 
in  the  Nation's  farming  policies.  I  see 
no  justification  for  reneging  on  this 
commitment  now. 


INTEREST  AND  DIVIDEND 

WITHHOLDING 

(Mr.    D' AMOURS    asked    and    was 

given  permission  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

his  remarks.) 

Mr.  D' AMOURS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  congratulate  the  Senate  and 
those  Members  of  the  Senate  who  suc- 
cessfully worked  out  a  compromise, 
wliich  apparently  is  going  to  be  voted 
on  and  passed  today,  on  the  interest 
and  dividend  withholding  scheme. 

It  is  high  time  and  about  time  that 
reason  and  reality  prevail  in  that  body 
and  in  this  Ixxiy  and  that  we  be  al- 
lowed to  vote  to  repeal  or  at  least 
make  necessary  changes  to  the  law  im- 
posing withholding  on  interest  and 
dividends. 

We  have  seen  in  the  past  several 
months  the  estimates  of  revenue  from 
this  tax  go  from  $26  billion  over  5 
years  to  what  was  reported  yesterday 
to  be  $12.5  billion  over  5  years,  and  I 
would  suggest  that  even  these  reve- 
nues are  overstated. 

I  also  hope  that  thus  House  will  take 
the  matter  up  through  hearings  and 
pass  legislation.  My  discharge  petition 
is  still  pending,  in  case  that  course  is 
not  opted  for,  and  I  would  call  upon 
the  President  to  join  in  this  bipartisan 
effort  to  repeal  this  pernicious  and  un- 
necessary tax  and  to  abandon  the  veto 
threat  that  he  made  last  Saturday. 
Surely  he  must  know  that  the  vast 
majority  of  the  American  people  want 
interest  and  dividend  withholding  re- 
pealed; surely  he  must  know  that  if  he 
does  carry  through  with  his  veto 
threat,  the  veto  will  be  overturned  by 
both  Houses  of  Congress. 


TITLE  AMENDMENT  TO  HOUSE 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  158 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  title  of  the  joint  res- 
olution (H.J.  Res.  158)  to  make  techni- 
cal corrections  in  the  act  of  January 
25.  1983  (Public  Law  97-459),  passed 
yesterday  on  the  Consent  Calendar,  is 
timended  so  as  to  read:  "To  make  tech- 
nical corrections  in  the  Act  of  January 
12,  1982  (Public  Law  97-459)." 

There  was  no  objection. 


JOINT  CHIEFS  OF  STAFF 
REFORM 

(Mr.  SKELTON  asked  and  was  given  , 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday,  the  Department  of  Defense 
forwarded  to  Congress  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  which  has  been  billed 
as  the  Department's  answer  to  prob- 
lems with  the  organization  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  system.  Many  of  • 
us  here  in  Congress  had  been  anxious- 
ly waiting  for  the  Pentagon  to  turn 
their  "big  guns"  loose  on  these  critical 
problems.  Little  did  we  suspect  that 
they  would  be  firing  blanks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  reviewed  this 
DOD  proposal,  and  to  put  it  bluntly,  it 
is  worse  than  nothing.  It  totally  fails 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g..  D  1407  is  2K)7  p.m. 
•  This  "buUet- •  symbol  identifies  statemenu  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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to  come  to  grips  with  the  major  flaw 
in  the  present  system  that  makes 
reform  so  necessary.  Because  they  per- 
form two  fuU-time  jobs— head  of  an  In- 
dividual service  and  member  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs— the  various  service 
chiefs  have  a  built-in  conflict  of  inter- 
est. They  are  expected  to  be  advocates 
for  the  programs  of  the  service  they 
head,  while  at  the  same  time,  they  are 
required  to  make  decisions  on  behalf 
of  all  services.  This  system  virtually 
insures  that  we  will  have  duplication, 
overlap,  and  waste  in  the  defense 
budget.  In  addition,  the  Chiefs  are  left 
with  little  time  to  formulate  future 
military  policy,  and  to  give  Congress 
the  kind  of  guidance  we  need  to  make 
sound  decisions  on  the  long-term  pro- 
curement of  weapons  systems. 

What  does  the  Defense  Department 
propose?  Their  bill  would  place  the 
ChairmAn  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
in  the  chain  of  command,  and  it  at- 
tempts to  make  the  Joint  Staff  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  more  efficient  by 
providing  for  greater  continuity 
among  its  members.  And  that  is  all. 
Congress  should  reject  this  bill  out  of 
hand.  Indeed,  its  passage  would  be 
harmful  to  the  national  interest.  It 
would  create  the  illusion  that  prob- 
lems in  the  military  command  struc- 
ture had  been  taken  care  of,  and  a 
golden  opportunity  would  be  missed. 
Right  now  we  have  a  "window  of  op- 
portunity" to  make  the  kind  of  funda- 
mental changes  in  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  structure  that  can  lead  to  mean- 
ingful reform.  Several  distinguished 
military  leaders  have  spoken  out  on 
behalf  of  such  measures,  and  I  am 
confident  that  the  Members  of  this 
House  are  willing  to  take  this  issue  on 
now. 

Last  week,  I  introduced  H.R.  2560, 
the  Military  Command  Reorganization 
Act  of  1983,  a  bill  which  provides  for  a 
major  reorganization  in  the  top  levels 
of  our  Armed  Forces.  H.R.  2560  abol- 
ishes the  current  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
and  replaces  them  with  a  single  officer 
who  is  designated  as  the  principal  mili- 
tary adviser  to  the  civilian  authorities 
on  matters  of  current  military  policy, 
strategy,  and  programs.  It  creates  a 
council  of  distinguished,  senior  mili- 
tary and  civilian  leaders  to  focus  on 
longer  term  issues.  These  steps  would 
eliminate  the  built-in  conflict  of  inter- 
est that  now  exists,  and  would  insiu-e 
that  civilian  decisionmakers  get  better, 
and  more  timely,  advice  on  military 
strategy  and  policy.  In  addition,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  enactment  of  H.R.  2560 
wiU  save  defense  dollars,  particularly 
in  the  area  of  procurement  of  weapons 
systems,  and  will  ultimately  lead  to  a 
stronger  national  defense. 


OPPOSITION  TO  NUCLEAR 
FREEZE  RESOLUTION 

(Mr.  BROOMFIELD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.)  

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  received  a  letter  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
indicating  his  strong  opposition  to  the 
freeze  resolution.  He  was  particularly 
disturbed  at  some  of  the  misunder- 
standings and  statements  that  have 
appeared  in  the  debate  so  far. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  his  letter  at 
this  point  in  the  Rccord: 

Thx  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
Washington,  D.C.,  AprU  19,  1983. 

Hon.  WlIXIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD, 

Houte  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Broomfixli):  It  has  come  to  my 
attention  that  views  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  on  a  nuclear  freeze  may  have  been 
misrepresented  during  the  recent  House 
debate  on  H.J.  Resolution  13.  Supporters  of 
the  Resolution  have  used  statements  by 
former  and  current  members  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  to  the  effect  that  they  would 
not  trade  US  forces  for  Soviet  forces  as 
proof  that  a  nuclear  freeze  would  not  be 
detrimental  to  US  national  security.  Such 
an  interpretation  is  entirely  incorrect.  Let 
me  share  with  you  the  positions  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  on  the  nuclear  freeze  and  on 
trades  of  US  and  Soviet  forces. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  believe  that  a 
nuclear  freeze  now,  at  current  levels  of  nu- 
clear forces,  would  be  highly  damaging  to 
US  national  security  and  would  undercut 
our  capability  to  maintain  credible  nuclear 
deterrent  forces.  In  fact,  in  the  long  run, 
maintaining  a  credible  deterrent  would  be 
Impossible.  A  nuclear  freeze  would  leave  the 
Soviet  Union  with  important  military  ad- 
vantages, notably  a  monopoly  in  long-range 
theater  weapons  like  the  SS-20  and  in 
modem  first-strike  force  of  the  SS-18  and 
SS-19  ICBMs.  At  the  same  time,  it  would 
condemn  the  US  to  dependence  on  aging 
and  increasingly  vulnerable  strategic  forces. 

We  must  recognize  that  accelerating 
Soviet  modernization  and  our  own  lack  of 
modernization  in  the  past  two  decades  have 
left  us  well  behind  the  Soviet  Union  in  sev- 
eral Important  measures  of  military  capabil- 
ity. We  have  not  deployed  a  new  ICBM 
since  the  early  1970s.  We  have  deployed 
only  one  new  ballistic  missile  submarine 
since  1967;  in  fact,  under  the  provisions  of 
SALT  I.  the  Soviets  are  dismantling  ballistic 
missile  submarines  that  are  newer  than  our 
newest  POSEIDON  submarines.  We  began 
to  deploy  cruise  missiles  only  in  December 
of  last  year.  On  the  other  hand,  during  this 
same  period  the  Soviet  Union  tested  and  de- 
ployed several  new  types  of  ICBMs  and  new 
and  improved  submarine-launched  ballistic 
missiles.  The  Soviets  have  had  cruise  mis- 
siles deployed  on  submarines  since  the  early 
19608.  Our  bombers  are  about  25  years  old 
and  growing  less  capable  of  carrying  out 
their  mission.  A  nuclear  freeze  would  simply 
perpetuate  a  Soviet  advantage. 

At  Congressional  hearings.  I  have  several 
times  been  asked  if  I  would  trade  our  forces 
for  Soviet  forces.  I  have  consistently  an- 
swered by  stating  that  I  would  not  trade  our 
people  for  Soviet  servicemen,  nor  would  I 
trade  our  democratic  institutions  for  those 
of  the  Soviets.  I  have  consistently  pointed 
out  that  the  Soviets  have  modernized  their 
forces  and  have  modem  equipment  in  num- 
bers which  would  in  many  cases  be  desirable 
for  the  United  States  forces.  On  the  16th  of 
February  of  this  year,  I  told  the  House 


Budget  Committee  that  I  would  trade  our 
Intercontinental  Ballistic  Missiles  for  the 
Soviets  Intercontinental  Ballistic  Missiles. 
On  8  February.  I  gave  the  same  message  to 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee's  Sub- 
committee on  Defense.  My  reasons  for 
making  that  statement  are  simple— the  So- 
viets have  modernized  their  ICBM  force  and 
the  modernized  force  is  operational. 

You  should  not  infer  that  I  believe  we 
need  a  mirror  image  of  the  Soviet  force.  We 
would  not  want  the  huge  war  machine  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  On  the  other  hand,  our 
forces  must  be  modem  and  capable.  United 
States  and  Soviet  forces  are  built  for  two 
fundamentally  different  purposes.  United 
States  forces  have  been  structured  to  imple- 
ment our  strategy  of  deterrence  and  war 
prevention,  while  Soviet  forces  seem  to  have 
been  built  to  achieve  overwhelming  nimieri- 
cal  and  physical  superiority  to  be  able  to 
threaten  the  West  with  a  war-winning  strat- 
egy. Since  our  policy  is  to  maintain  a  capa- 
ble deterrent  force,  a  survivable  TRIAD  of 
balanced  capabilities  is  required.  To  main- 
tain our  deterrent  force  and  to  preserve  the 
peace,  it  is  important  that  we  proceed  with 
the  planned  modernization  of  our  strategic 
forces. 

I  hope  that  these  views  will  be  of  value  in 
the  continuation  of  the  House  debate  on  the 
nuclear  freeze. 
Sincerely, 

JoRH  W.  Vksskt.  Jr.. 
Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  ofStaJf. 


PROTECTION  OP  U.S. 
DIPLOMATIC  PERSONNEL 

(Mr.  PAUL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  following 
the  bombing  of  our  Embassy  in  Leba- 
non, there  have  been  statements  con- 
cerning the  need  to  tighten  security  at 
all  U.S.  E]mbassies  in  order  to  protect 
U.S.  diplomatic  personnel. 

No  one  has  suggested  an  obvious  al- 
ternative for  protecting  our  foreign 
service  personnel  stationed  abroad:  We 
should  withdraw  our  diplomatic  per- 
sonnel from  volatile  regions  of  the 
world.  In  suggesting  such  a  withdraw- 
al, I  am  not  suggesting  the  breaking  of 
diplomatic  relations  with  these  foreign 
governments.  If  the  closing  of  our  em- 
bassies is  impossible,  we  should  at 
least  be  taking  steps  to  greatly  reduce 
the  scope  of  their  functions. 

In  this  era  of  rapid  transportation 
and  instantaneous  communications, 
the  role  of  our  embassies  and  of  am- 
bassadors serving  abroad  has  drastical- 
ly changed.  In  previous  eras,  when 
communication  and  travel  were  slow 
and  cumbersome,  the  UJS.  Ambassador 
made  binding  policy  decisions  without 
consultation  with  Washington.  Nowa- 
days, the  decisionmaking  process  is 
centralized  in  Washington.  Ambassa- 
dors and  embassy  personnel  merely 
carry  out  policy  decisions  that  are 
made  at  Foggy  Bottom. 

Modem  teclinology  has  reduced  the 
need  for  large  embassies.  We  must  also 
end  the  practice  of  stationing  U.S.  in- 


telligence agents  in  our  embassies. 
This  practice  helped  to  precipitate  the 
hostage  crlslB  In  Iran  and  poasibly  in 
Lebanon,  These  intelligence  agents 
serve  no  diplomatic  ftinctlons.  in  the 
classical  sense  of  the  term,  and  only 
incite  terrorist  attacks  against  U.S. 
State  Department  personneL 

Let  us  provide  the  best  possible  pro- 
tection for  U.S.  diplomats,  and  with- 
draw them  frwn  countries  in  volatile 
regions  of  the  world. 


REALITIES  AS  TO  WHAT  IS  HAP- 
PENING IN  CENTRAL  AMERICA 
(ICr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  four  Libyan  planes 
bound  for  Nicaragua  via  Colombia 
landed  in  BrazU  to  refuel.  According  to 
the  pilot,  the  four  planes  were  carry- 
ing medical  supplies  for  the  victims  of 
the  Colombian  earthquake.  One  of  the 
four  planes  had  mechanical  problems 
and  was  forced  to  stay  behind  when 
the  other  three  took  off.  When  the 
Libyan  plane  was  being  worked  on,  it 
was  discovered  that  it  was  carrying 
more  and  something  other  than  just 
medical  supplies.  It  was  loaded  with 
military  gear.  The  Brazilian  Govern- 
ment then  ordered  the  other  three 
planes  held,  as  well,  in  another  part  of 
Brazil  where  they  landed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  point  is,  I  want  to 
emphatically  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues, who  are  so  ardently  trying  to 
tie  the  hands  of  this  administration  in 
El  Salvador,  that  this  is  the  so-called 
smoking  gtm  that  they  have  been 
asking  for.  They  say  it  does  not  exist, 
but  here  is  irrefutable  evidence  that 
an  example  of  outside  terrorist  inter- 
vention is  in  fact  going  on  in  that  part 
of  the  world.  It  is  time  that  my  col- 
leagues who  oppose  U.S.  assistance  to 
El  Salvador  wake  up  to  the  realities  as 
to  what  is  happening  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. 


attempting  to  develop  on  the  nuclear 
freeze  resolution. 

This  editorial  says  that— 

The  proposals  of  the  freeze  movonent 
Itaelf  have  barely  evolved  past  the  original, 
simplistic  formula  of  "stop  now." 

The  House  reaolutlon  stOl  calls  for  an  "im- 
mediate" freeze  through  negotiations  with 
Moaoow.  Yet  such  negotiations  would  have 
to  take  several  yean.  The  resolution  still 
calls  for  a  "verifiable"  halt  In  producing  nu- 
clear arms.  Nice,  but  infeaslble. 

The  editorial  goes  on: 

A  freeze  would  ban  weapons  moderniza- 
tion—thus  halting  ImprovemenU  in  weap- 
ons that  would  stabilize  the  balance  of 
terror.  ...  It  would  freeze  America  In  a  po- 
tentially vulnerable  Minuteman  land-missile 
deployment  while  doing  nothing  about  the 
Soviet  Union's  potential  first  strike 
force. 


Clearly  the  freeze  resolution  is  poli- 
tics more  than  arms  control  policy  and 
should  be  defeated. 


UNFRIENDLY  STRATEGIC 
WEAPONS  IN  THE  AMERICAS 


THE  NUCLEAR  FREEZE 
RESOLUTION 

(Mr.  HYDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  Ills 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  editorial  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  April  19,  1983,  on  the  nuclear 
freeze  which  we  will  spend  the  day  on 

tod&y* 

Now,  nobody  could  call  the  New 
York  Times  a  house  organ  of  the 
Reagan  administration.  Therefore, 
their  editorials  have  particiUar  credi- 
bility when  they  disagree  with  the  mo- 
mentum that  the  Democratic  Party  is 


(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  been  one  of  those  who  have  re- 
sisted the  administration's  hard  sell  to 
rush  military  aid  to  the  Government 
of  El  Salvador.  And  I  would  add  that 
we  should  be  equally  cautious  in  inter- 
vening—perhaps illegally— in  the  Nica- 
raguan  civil  war. 

Having  said  that.  I  must  protest  a 
statement  made  over  the  weekend  by  a 
Soviet  spokesman,  who  hinted  broadly 
that  this  government  reserved  the 
right  to  locate  intermediate-range  bal- 
listic missiles  in  the  American  Hemi- 
sphere. This  presumptuous  and  dan- 
gerous gambit  was  followed  by  a  state- 
ment from  a  Sandinist  official  in  Nica- 
ragua, who  coyly  held  open  the  possi- 
bility that  this  government  would 
accept  such  missiles. 

At  a  time  when  many  of  us  are 
trying  to  brake  the  momentum  toward 
an  armed  showdown  in  Central  Amer- 
ica, these  developments  amount  to  a 
needless  provocation.  Let  everyone 
know  that  nothing  has  occurred  since 
the  missile  crisis  of  1962  to  break  down 
the  bipartisan  consensus  against  un- 
friendly strategic  weapons  in  the 
Americas. 


and  voting  on  the  freeze  today  will 
take  some  concern  about. 

It  does  turn  out,  in  fact,  that  there  is 
a  worldwide  effort  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  that  there  is  a  very  great  likeli- 
hood that  the  KGB  embassy  detach- 
ment in  Nicaragua  Is  involved  in  Cen- 
tral America,  that  the  Soviet  brigade 
in  Cuba  does  have  meaning,  and  that 
there  is  a  real  linkage  between,  for  ex- 
ample, last  week's  anti-Israel  PLO 
meeting  in  Nicaragua  and  this  debate 
on  nuclear  freeze. 

As  John  McCloy  said  to  President 
Reagan,  "All  things  are  connected  to- 
gether on  the  planet." 

I  would  hope  that  our  colleagues 
would  have  looked  over  the  weekend 
at  the  debate  on  the  freeze  and  recog- 
nized that  we  are  in  grave  danger  of 
committing  this  Nation  to  a  policy 
which  would  guarantee  obsolete  weap- 
ons bj^  the  early  1990's  which  would 
weaken  the  alliance  and  which  would 
allow  the  Russians  to  put  a  great  deal 
more  emphasis  on  antisubmarine  war- 
fare and.  therefore,  to  threaten  the 
Trident  system,  which  even  the  freeze 
advocates  rely  on  to  protect  this  coim- 

try-  .... 

This  is  indeed  a  dangerous  step,  and 

I  think  the  weekend's  behavior  on  the 

part    of    Nicaragua    and    the    Soviet 

Union   should   only   remind   us   how 

truly  dangerous  the  world  is. 


SOVIET  UNION  INVOLVEMENT  IN 

CENTRAL    AMERICA    AND    THE 

NUCLEAR  FREEZE  DEBATE 

(Mr.    GINGRICH    asked    and    was 

given  permission  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
previous  gentleman  who  spoke  has,  I 
think,  introduced  a  note  which,  hope- 
fully, those  of  us  who  will  be  debating 


CALLING  FOR  A  MUTUAL  AND 
VERIFIABLE  FREEZE  ON  AND 
REDUCTIONS  IN  NUCLEAR 
WEAPONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Ford  of  Tennessee).  Pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  138  and  nile  XXIII, 
the  Chair  declares  the  House  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  joint  resolution. 
House  Joint  Resolution  13. 

nt  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  13)  call- 
ing for  a  mutual  and  verifiable  freeze 
on  and  reductions  in  nuclear  weapons, 
with  Mr.  McHuGH  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com- 
mittee rose  on  Wednesday,  April  13, 
1983,  pending  was  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute, which  is  considered  as  an  original 
resolution  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BROOMFIELD 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Broomfield: 
Page  5.  immediately  after  line  23,  insert  the 
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following  nev  section  and  redestgnate  any 
autoequent  sections  accordingly: 

"Sbc.  3.  With  a  spirit  of  national  unity, 
and  consistent  with  the  traditions  of  Ameri- 
can policy,  and  the  NATO  Alliance,  the 
Congress  declares  that  Western  deterrence 
should  continue  to  be  based  upon  strategic 
arms  control  as  well  as  force  improvements, 
which  the  American  Oovemment  in  consul- 
taUon  with  its  NATO  allies,  and  the  Con- 
gress, may  deem  necessary  for  the  security 
of  the  peoples  of  the  Alliance  and  the  main- 
tenance of  world  peace." 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  am  offering  this  amendment  today 
because  I  believe  we  must  continue  bi- 
partisan support  of  a  successful  and 
popular  element  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy— arms  control  coupled  with 
arms  modernization,  especially  where 
the  Congress  itself  deems  such  force 
improvements  necessary.  It  is  both 
arms  reductions  and  the  moderniza- 
tion of  existing  weapons  systems 
which  ultimately  gives  America  an 
adequate  defense  posture  and  credible 
deterrence. 

NATO's  1979  decision  to  deploy 
medium-range  cruise  and  Pershing  II 
missiles  was  not  a  spur  of  the  moment 
choice.  It  was  a  decision,  under  a 
Democratic  administration  in  close 
consultation  with  our  allies,  which  re- 
flects the  continuation  of  Western  de- 
terrence strategy— that  being  a  dual 
track  approach  of  arms  reductions  and 
arms  modernization.  If  necessary.  For 
30  years,  the  United  States  has  linked 
its  fate  with  that  of  its  European 
allies.  Twice  in  this  century,  war  has 
devastated  Europe.  Yet  since  1945,  de- 
spite the  proximity  of  a  heavUy  armed 
Soviet  Union.  Europe  has  enjoyed  a 
period  of  peace  through  a  deterrent 
strategy  based  upon  the  dual  track  ap- 
proach of  arms  reductions  and  force 
improvements. 

NATO's  strategy  has  been  constant- 
ly challenged  by  the  Soviet  Union 
with  large  numbers  of  intermediate- 
range  missiles  as  well  as  formidable 
conventional  forces.  The  Soviet  sys- 
tems targeted  upon  Ehirope  were  de- 
signed to  Isolate  our  allies  and  hold 
Ehirope  a  nuclear  hostage.  The  Soviets 
could  threaten  Europe  from  a  Russian 
sanctuary  which  Europe  could  not,  in 
turn,  put  at  risk. 

This  Soviet  buildup  has  continued. 
It  has  continued  through  a  period 
when  the  West  pursued  policies  of  de- 
tente. 

The  deployment  of  the  medlimi- 
range  SS-20's  gives  the  U.S.S.R.  the 
capability  to  hit  targets  located  any- 
where in  Western  Europe.  The  West's 
response  was  a  planned  deployment  of 
U.S.  medium-range  missiles.  This  deci- 
sion was  not  thrust  upon  the  Europe- 
ans by  the  United  States.  Rather  it 
represents  a  NATO  decision  to  adjust 
its  capabilities  in  light  of  the  continu- 
ing buildup  of  Soviet  theater  forces,  if 
Indeed  arms  reductions  cannot  be  ob- 
tained. 


The  recent  German  elections  reaf- 
firmed their  support  for  the  1979 
NATO  decision.  Their  vote  is  testimo- 
ny to  their  support  of  arms  reductions 
and  their  concern  about  the  strategic 
imbalance  in  Europe  today.  NATO  is 
still  willing  to  cancel  the  planned  de- 
ployment of  missiles  if  the  Soviets  are 
willing  to  compromise.  This  is  what 
the  current  Geneva  talks  are  all  about. 
The  freeze  resolution  before  us  today 
would  effectively  break  our  successful 
and  proven  foreign  policy  over  the 
years,  under  both  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican administrations.  Moreover, 
the  freeze  resolution  would  break  the 
spirit.  If  not  the  letter  of  intent,  of  the 
1979  NATO  decision.  It  would  not  only 
betray  the  trust  which  the  German 
people,  who  have  committed  them- 
selves to  seeking  arms  reductions  and 
force  improvements  If  necessary,  but 
also  the  overall  Western  strategy  of 
deterrence  which  couples  arms  reduc- 
tions with  force  improvements. 

Let  us  improve  our  forces  where  the 
Congress  deems  necessary  while  we  se- 
riously pursue  arms  reduction  talks. 
This  dual  track  approach  is  a  proven 
winner.  Why  abandon  this  approach 
to  the  maintenance  of  Western  securi- 
ty? Chaimmn  Zablocki  also  supported 
this  approach  by  saying  in  the  March 
16  floor  freeze  debate  (Congressional 
Recoro.  5780)  that  "Arms  control  and 
defense  procurement  should  work 
hand  in  hand."  Let  us  continue  to 
follow  a  successful  and  proven  policy 
which  has  deterred  war  in  Europe  for 
the  past  30  years.  Let  us  get  together 
in  a  bipartisan  effort  to  unite  the 
American  people.  Let  us  keep  the 
peace  by  a  proven  deterrence  policy 
predicated  upon  both  arms  reductions 
and  force  improvements,  which  the 
Congress  can  ultimately  deem  neces- 
sary. 

I  urge  you  to  support  my  amend- 
ment to  the  Zablocki  resolution. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU 
the  gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  would  be  very 
happy  to  yield  to  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  If  the  gen- 
tleman would  explain  further  just  ex- 
actly what  he  means  by  "force  im- 
provements." Is  it  among  our  NATO 
allies,  or  the  military  posture  in 
Europe,  or  just  what  does  he  include? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
BROOMFIELD)  has  cxplrcd. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Zablocki  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Broomtield 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
can  rephrase  the  question,  can  the 
gentleman  confirm  that  the  phrase 
"force  improvements"  could  be  made 
within  the  context  of  the  negotiations 
for  a  mutual  and  verifiable  freeze? 
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Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  would  say  to 
the  Chairman  that  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  to  back  up  the  policy 
that  we  have  had  in  effect  for  many 
years,  and  the  understanding  that  we 
have  had  with  our  NATO  aUies. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  say  that 
what  I  am  trying  to  do  is  to  support 
our  continued  arms  reduction  talks, 
but  also  provide  the  necessary  mainte- 
nance for  whatever  is  needed  for  our 
NATO  forces. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  I 
want  to  repeat  the  question: 

Is  the  gentleman's  amendment 
within  the  context  of  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 13,  which  provides  for  negotia- 
tions for  a  mutual  and  verifiable 
freeze  and  reductions? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  would  Inform 
the  chairman  that  it  is  all  subject  to 
negotiations,  and  that  would  be  a  deci- 
sion that  would  have  to  be  made  at  a 
later  date. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  If  I  understand 
the  question  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin,  he  is  asking  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  whether  this  support 
for  the  nuclear  deterrent  in  NATO  is 
something  that  he  would  agree  should 
be  made  part  of  the  negotiations  that 
we  will  be  conducting  with  the 
U.S.S.R.  in  connection  with  the  freeze. 

My  own  feeling  is  that,  as  the  edito- 
rial from  the  New  York  Times,  which 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois read  to  the  House  a  moment  ago 
indicates,  these  negotiations  could  well 
go  on  for  10  years.  Certainly  we  do  not 
want  to  hold  up  the  modernization  of 
our  nuclear  deterrent  either  for  NATO 
or  otherwise,  until  the  negotiators 
have  concluded  something  after  a 
decade. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further  to  me  in 
order  that  I  may  comment  on  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  would  be  very 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  repeatedly 
stated  that  nothing  is  frozen  until  it  is 
negotiated  and  agreed  upon  in  a  verifi- 
able and  mutual  agreement,  and  I 
would  hope  that  the  New  York  Times 
would  understand  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 13.  The  Improvements  and  main- 
tenance of  our  forces  could  continue 
imtil  a  freeze  is  negotiated. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 


The  Chair  announces  that  pursuant 
to  clause  2.  rule  XXIII,  he  wIU  vacate 
proceedings  under  the  call  when  a 
quorum  of  the  Committee  appears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence 
by  electronic  device. 

The  caU  was  taken  by  electronic 
device. 

D  1130 

QOOBnM  CALL  VACATED 

The  CHAmiilAN.  One  hundred 
Members  have  appeared.  A  quonmi  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  is 
present.  Pursuant  to  clause  2,  rule 
XXIII,  further  proceedings  under  the 
call  shall  be  considered  as  vacated. 

The  Committee  will  resume  Its  busi- 
ness. 

At  the  time  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Market)  made  his 
point  of  order,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Broomfield)  had  1 
minute  remaining.  The  Chair  pre- 
sumes that  the  gentleman  relinquishes 

his  time. 

For  what  purpose  does  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Strattow) 
rise? 

D  1145 


AMXNDiairr  omMD  by  mr.  strattow  as  a 
suBSTrnm  tor  the  AMDiriawT  orrram  by 

lOI.  BKOOMFIKLD 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment  as  a  substitute 
for  the  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Strattok  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Broomfikld:  At  the  end  of  the  Joint  res- 
olution, add  a  new  section  as  follows: 

Sac.  3.  Until  such  time  as  the  final  Instru- 
ment embodying  the  objectives  set  forth  in 
Section  1  has  been  fully  ratified  by  both  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  SUtes.  nothing 
in  this  joint  resolution  shall  be  construed  to 
prevent  whatever  modernization  and  de- 
ployment of  United  SUtes  weapons  may  be 
required  to  maintain  the  credibility  of  the 
United  States  nuclear  deterrent. 

B4r.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Broomtield).  as  I 
understood  It  from  the  reading,  was 
that  there  would  be  no  blocking  of  the 
Improvement  of  our  military  forces  in- 
sofar as  they  relate  to  the  NATO  de- 
fense during  the  negotiations  with  the 
Soviets  on  a  so-called  freeze. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Zablocki)  asked  a  question  whether 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  would 
agree  that  this  could  be  considered  as 
within  the  context  of  the  provisions  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  13,  which  pro- 
vides for  negotiations  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  on 
freezing  various  weapons. 

I  think  the  amendment  that  I  have 
Just  offered  and  which.  In  fact,  was 
discussed  very  briefly  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee,  the  genUeman  from 
Wisconsin,  simply  provides  what  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  said  specif- 


ically In  the  House  on  April  13.  On 
page  8376  of  the  Congressional 
Record  for  April  13,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  and  I  had  a  colloquy.  I 
congratulated  him  at  that  time  on  his 
statement  that  nothing  would  be 
stopped  under  the  freeze  resolution, 
there  would  be  no  cessation  of  Im- 
provement or  modernization  of  otir 
forces  until  an  agreement  had  been 
signed  by  the  Soviets  and  by  the 
United  States  and  ratified  by  the  ap- 
propriate bodies  in  both  nations. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Let  me  just  make 
my  presentation  and  then  I  would  be 
glad  to  respond. 

In  another  colloquy  that  appeared 
on  page  8377,  I  asked  the  gentleman 
frtjm  Wisconsin  one  other  question. 

In  other  words,  the  gentleman  would  not 
object  to  a  modernization  of  our  nuclear 
force  until  that  actual  instrument  is  signed. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Zablocki.  I  have  said,  there  would  be 
no  restriction  on  the  Improvements,  call  It 
modernization,  until  the  freeze  is  negotiat- 
ed. 
B4r.  Strattow.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  STRATTON.  Yes. 
Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

We  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
study  the  gentleman's  substitute  for 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  and  we  find  it  ac- 
ceptable. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man.   

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  STRATTON.  Yes. 
Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  also  accept  It  on  this  side. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  Just  like  to  reiterate  that  It  is 
fully  consistent  with  the  objectives  of 
the  freeze  and  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  is  accepted. 
Mr.  STRATTON.  I  am  glad  that  we 
could  work  together.  I  think  it  was 
clear,  as  I  commended  the  chairman 
on  April  13— that  this  amendment  re- 
moves the  concerns  of  many  people 
that  If  the  freeze  negotiations  were  to 
last  10  years,  we  would  then  have  lost 
any  effective  nuclear  deterrent,  unless 
we  could  keep  those  systems  up  to 
date  and  modernized. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  am  not  usuaUy 
on  the  same  side  as  the  gentleman  on 
these  types  of  issues,  as  he  knows. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
stete  for  the  record  that  I  strongly  ap- 


prove the  amendment  he  has  offered 
and  I  am  glad  to  support  it. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Well,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  statesmanlike  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I,  too, 
want  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
from  New  York.  I  think  we  have 
cleared  up  one  possible  ambiguity 
here.  I  think  It  strengthens  tWs  reso- 
lution. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
for  offering  this  amendment. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  AdCOIN.  I  appreciate  the  gen-   • 
tleman  yielding,  too. 

I  also  want  to  say  that  those  of  us 
who  have  said  that  the  freeze  is  not 
meant  to  be  unilateral,  obviously  have 
an  obligation  to  accept  the  gentle- 
man's amendment,  because  if  we  were 
to  refuse  it,  it  would  be  saying  that  we 
want  the  freeze  to  be  one  sided.  We  do 
not  want  that  and  we  accept  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  for  his  remarks.  I 
am  somewhat  overwhelmed.  Consider- 
ing the  large  number  of  people  on  this 
side  who  are  supporting  my  amend- 
ment, I  wonder  If  perhaps  I  have  left 
some  flaw  In  it. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  am  very  happy 
to  yield.  ^^  ^ 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
concern  occurred  to  me  in  the  last  few 
moments.  I  did  want  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man one  question  about  his  amend- 
ment. ^  ^^ 

The  distinguished  chsdrman  of  the 
committee  on  April  13  when  he  gave  a 
rather  extensive  and  explanatory 
statement  of  what  was  intended  by  the 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  13)  of  which  he  is 
the  principal  sponsor,  got  into  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  concept  of  moderniza- 
tion. ,  ^^ 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  ex- 
pired.   

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  LEvrxAS,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Stratton 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  the  gen- 
tleman said  in  effect  what  the  sub- 
stance of  the  gentleman's  amendment 
is  today;  but  there  was  also  some  dis- 
cussion about  the  fact  that  there 
would  be  negotiations  and  in  the 
course  of  those  negotiations,  decisions 
could  be  made  relating  to  moderniza- 
tion within  the  context  of  a  freeze 
treaty  or  agreement  of  some  sort. 
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The  gentleman's  amendment  would 
not  preclude  taking  into  account  mod- 
ernization during  the  course  of  such 
negotiations  should  the  negotiators  on 
both  sides  so  agree. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  No,  no;  not  at  all. 
If  the  United  States  wants  to  agree  in 
negotiations  to  limit  oiu-  moderniza- 
tion in  response  to  some  proposal  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  that  proposal  is 
also  ratified  by  the  U.S.  Senate,  then 
certainly  it  would  not  be  blocked  by 
my  amendment. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HYDE.  B4r.  Chairman.  I  just 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  who  is  one  of  the  most  val- 
uable members  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  has  made  a  great  con- 
tribution toward  clarifying  this  very 
murky  area  and  his  persistence  and 
energy  is  being  rewarded,  and  I  salute 
him.  

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  am  happy  to 
jrield  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts.  We  do  not  often 
agree,  but  occasionally  we  do. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  I  am  wondering  how 
far  this  agreement  goes.  Does  this  now 
mean  that  the  gentleman  can  support 
the  freeze  resolution? 

Mi.  STRATTON.  WeU.  it  does  not 
mean  that  this  Member  is  going  to 
support  the  freeze  resolution.  I  also 
have  some  other  amendments  which  I 
think  will  clear  this  resolution  up  a 
good  deal.  If  the  gentleman  does  not 
mind  letting  me  explain,  we  already 
have  in  the  basic  statutory  law.  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  legislation,  for  example,  and 
the  Jackson  amendment,  which  was 
enacted  into  law  at  the  time  of  SALT 
I,  a  number  of  provisions  that  talk 
about  equality  and  not  letting  the  So- 
viets get  ahead  of  us  in  research  and 
development. 

I  think  we  ought  not  to  ignore  that 
statutory  legislation,  and  I  would  hope 
to  be  able  to  put  those  statements  into 
this  resolution,  so  that  It  is  clear  that 
the  freeze  resolution  does  not  repeal 
existing  legislation. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further.  I  would 
just  like  to  reiterate  that  we  are  trying 
to  be  as  helpful  as  we  can  by  including 
language  that  makes  it  clear  that  it  is 
not  imilateral  and  that  there  is  no 
freeze  on  our  side  untU  there  is  a 
freeze  on  their  side  and  the  gentle- 
man's language  has  helped  to  make 
that  abundantly  clear. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  WeU.  I  think  we 
are  both  tnring  to  contribute  to  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States  and  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  remarks. 
Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 


Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  am  sorry  to  Interrupt,  but  is 
the  gentleman  talking  on  the  Stratton 
amendment  or  is  it  a  different  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  am  talking 
on  the  Broomfield  amendment  now 
pending. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  WeU.  my 
point  is  that  we  never  took  a  vote  on 
the  Stratton  substitute. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  WeU.  I  wUl  let 
the  Chair  resolve  that. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  WeU.  wUl  the 
Chair  resolve  it,  then? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wiU 
advise  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
that  the  Broomfield  amendment  is 
pending,  as  is  the  substitute  to  the 
Broomfield  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York.  There 
were  Members  standing,  including  the 
gentleman  from  California,  when  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  concluded 
his  remarks  and  the  gentleman  from 
California  sought  recognition  and  was 
recognized. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  am  speaking 
on  behalf  of  the  Stratton  amendment, 
in  support  of  it. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  thank  the 
gentleman.  I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  would  be 
happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  am  sure  the  gen- 
tleman understood  that  we  have  ac- 
cepted the  Stratton  amendment,  so 
why  waste  more  time?  I  would  urge  a 
vote. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  wiU  be  happy 
to  yield  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  would  suggest  to  my 
friend  that  we  get  a  vote  on  the  Strat- 
ton amendment  and  then  the  gentle- 
man be  recognized  to  strike  the  last 
word.  Would  that  be  acceptable? 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  That  is  accept- 
able to  the  gentleman  from  California. 
Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  be  recognized  to 
strike  the  last  word  immediately  fol- 
lowing a  vote  on  the  Stratton  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
niinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Stratton) 
as  a  substitute  for  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Brooufielo). 

The  amendment  offered  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  there  is  an 
element  that  deserves  to  be  brought 
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into  this  debate  that  perhaps  has  not 
been  considered  in  the  previous  two 
times  that  this  Committee  has  consid- 
ered this  resolution.  It  deals  with  the 
agenda  as  advanced  for  the  country  by 
the  liberal  political  element  of  our  so- 
ciety led  by  Democratic  majorities  In 
the  House  and  Senate. 

I  think  you  have  to  ask  this  ques- 
tion. If  you  have  achieved  most  of  ev- 
erything you  have  sought  for  the 
country  on  the  liberal  agenda,  what  on 
the  horizon  chaUenges  your  imagina- 
tion and  actions  thereafter,  particular- 
ly when  you  reflect  upon  the  incident 
of  the  election  of  November  1980?  As  a 
result  of  the  achievement  of  this  Uber- 
al  agenda  for  America,  we  have  this 
chart  that  shows  that  spending  in  this 
country  for  social  programs  over  the 
last  22  years  has  expanded  by  a  factor 
of  over  400  percent,  whereas  spending 
for  defense  programs  has  expanded  by 
something  over  10  percent  in  constant 
1972  doUars.  Defense  spending  has  in- 
creased over  the  last  22  years  about  10 
percent.  Spending  for  social  programs 
has  increased  over  400  percent. 

Now.  if  you  are  a  liberal  in  America 
and  you  see  the  results  of  the  Novem- 
ber 1980  election,  which  calls  for  a 
reassertion  of  the  abUity  of  our  coun- 
try to  defend  its  interests,  which 
means  more  defense  spending  on  the 
horizon,  how  do  you  protect  this  level 
of  social  spending  that  you  have  craft- 
ed over  the  last  22  years? 

WeU.  it  is  not  too  hard  to  guess  how 
you  do  that.  You  shift  the  debate.  You 
do  not  talk  about  defending  the  social 
programs,  the  spending  for  which  is 
out  of  control  in  this  country,  witness 
what  has  happened  over  the  last  22 
years,  but  you  talk  about  something 
that  has  been  aroimd  this  country  for 
some  38  years,  that  is  the  existence  of 
a  nuclear  threat  and  what  it  portends 
for  our  civilization:  so  if  your  strategy 
is  to  talk  about  a  nuclear  freeze,  the 
interpretation  of  which  would  stop  the 
development  of  needed  weapons  sys- 
tems in  this  country,  then  you  shift 
the  debate  from  defending  social  pro- 
grams, the  cost  of  which  is  out  of  con- 
trol. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  this  is  the 
only  motivation  for  what  our  Uberal 
friends  have  utilized  in  advancing  this 
House  Joint  Resolution  13.  but  I  think 
it  is  a  significant  element  of  the  entire 
debate. 

This  country  can  afford  the  best 
weapons  systems  that  we  need  to 
defend  our  interests.  We  are  not 
spending  an  excessive  amount  of 
money  for  defense  programs  In  this 
country.  The  irresponsible  level  of 
spending  that  this  Nation  is  pursuing 
today.  entaUing  a  deficit  of  $175  bU- 
lion  this  year,  is  caused  by  runaway 
social  programs,  not  defense  spending. 
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I  think  this  is  the  central  Issue  In- 
volved in  this  debate.  This  is  the 
reason  I  think  some  of  us  in  this 
Chamber  are  opposed  to  this  reso- 
lution, because  If  It  is  adopted  we 
could  not  buUd  the  neutron  bomb,  the 
MX  missile,  the  Pershing  II  mlssUe. 
the  cruise  mIssUe.  or  the  B-1  bomber. 
These  weapons  systems  are  needed  to 
defend  the  Interests  of  this  country. 
Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 

gentleman  yield?    .  ,^  . 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  yield  to  my 
friend  from  Washington. 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  notice  on  your  chart 
that  the  greatest  increase  in  spending 
occurs  dtiring  the  6  years  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  President  Nixon. 

Second,  the  gentleman  knows  I  am 
sure  that  the  resolution  has  been 
crafted  very  carefuUy  to  aUow  for 
modernization. 

The  Stratton  amendment  has  just 
been  adopted.  Only  untU  there  is  a  ne- 
gotiated    agreement     between     the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
would   any   of   the   consequences   of 
what  the  gentleman  has  talked  about 
ever  come  into  play.  So  I  think  it  is 
really  unfair  to  make  those  kinds  of 
statements  when  I  think  with  a  care- 
ful   reading    of    this    resolution    one 
would  have  to  recognize  that  all  of  the 
concerns  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia has  raised  have  been  adequately 
answered    by    either    the    resolution 
itself  or  the  amendments  on  the  floor. 
I  am  somewhat  surprised. 
Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  wiU  reclaim 
my  time  from  the  gentleman.  I  notice 
the  gentleman  points  out  that  during 
the   Nixon    administration   that   the 
greatest   increases   in   spending   took 
place,  but  I  would  point  out  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  during 
aU  of  that  era.  as  the  gentleman  weU 
knows,  was  controUed  by  the  Uberal 
Democrats.  In  fact.  President  Nixon 
was  taken  to  court  to  require  him  to 
spend   money    he    did   not   want   to 
spend. 
Mr.  DICKS.  It  was  bipartisan. 
Mr.     DANNEMEYER.     Maybe     I 
missed  some  of  the  sessions,  but  there 
Is  not  an  agreement  on  this  floor  that 
this  resolution  wiU  permit  moderniza- 
tion. ,  ,  .. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Dah- 
NEMSTXR)  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lumgrkw  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  JDAWire- 
ifXYSR  was  aUowed  to  proceed  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  DANNEB4EYER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BURTON.  My  Ulustrious  col- 
league indicated  that  he  was  going  to 
be  magnanimous  and  aUow  that  mod- 
ernization should  take  place  untU  a 
nuclear  freeze  agreement  has  been 
reached  between  us  and  the  Soviet 


Union.  Does  that  mean  that  the  gen- 
tleman's side  would  support  the  de- 
ployment of  the  MX  missUes.  since  we 
are  very  far  behind  in  that  particular 
area,  untU  an  agreement  has  been 
reached? 
Mr.    DICKS.    WUl    the    gentleman 

yield? 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  am  hiwpy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman I  am  not  going  to  speak  for  the 
Chairman.  That  is  an  Issue  that  wiU  be 
probajsly  resolved  now  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  made  hte  proposals,  and 
there  is  nothing  in  this  resolution  that 
would  prohibit  going  forward  with  the 
MX  miasUe  at  this  point  in  time,  prior 
to  the  time  when  a  negotiated  agree- 
ment would  be  reached.  What  we  are 
trying  to  say  is  that  nothing  in  this 
resolution,  as  amended,  or  in  the  reso- 
lution itself  would  affect  the  abUlty  to 
go  forward  with  the  MX. 

Mr.     LUNGREN.     Mr.     Chairman, 
would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  my  friend. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Apropos  of  the  last 
gentleman's  statement.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  correct  to  suggest  that  the  gentle- 
man in  the  weU  Is  being  unfair  in  his 
latest  comments  about  what  some  of 
the  desires  are  on  that  side  of  the 
aisle.   Even   though   this  House  did 
accept    the    Stratton    amendment,    I 
think  the  statement  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  is  very  clear  that  he 
cannot  speak  for  his  side  of  the  aisle 
or  some  others  who  spoke  in  support 
of   the   Stratton    amendment   as   to 
whether  or  not  they  are  going  to  sup- 
port the  MX.  the  B-1.  or  a  neutron 
bomb.  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  dress 
it  up  by  suggesting  that  the  adoption 
of  the  Stratton  amendment  means  we 
are  going  to  do  what  needs  to  be  done 
to  modernize  our  forces.  AU  it  says  is 
we  wlU  not  be  precluded  from  having 
that  considered  on  the  floor,  which  is 
a  far  different  thing. 

The  gentleman  from  California  has 
suggested  that  the  tenor  of  this  debate 
in  some  manner  has  intimated  that 
our  whole  problem  of  overspending  is 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  and  on  behalf 
of  defense.  The  gentleman  has  made  a 
valuable  contribution  by  suggesting 
that  Is  not  the  case  and  by  suggesting 
we  WiU  probably  hear  many  of  those 
arguments  again  when  we  debate  the 
MX  missUes,  when  we  debate  the  B-1. 
and  when  we  debate  many  of  these 
other  systems  that  many  of  us  think 
are  necessary.  _.  , ., 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Broomfield). 
as  amended. 
The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 

agreed  to. 

Mr.    BADHAM.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  take  a  brief 
amount  of  time  to  perhaps  further 
clarify  the  action  that  we  have  taken. 
For  that  purpose,  I  would  ask  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Strat- 
TOH)  to  engage  with  me  in  a  coUoquy. 
I  would  ask  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  if  it  is  his  understanding  that  by 
the     adoption     of     the     Broomfield 
amendment,   the   gentleman's  substi- 
tute included,  that  we  are  in  a  situa- 
tion now  where  life  wiU  go  on  as  usual 
and  we  wiU  have  the  attitude  and  the 
motivation  to  modernize  and  keep  up 
to  date  our  forces,  both  in  cooperation 
with  NATO  and  our  strategic  forces  as 
we  are  pressing  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  toward  a  mutual,  verifia- 
ble freeze  on  nuclear  arms? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BADHAM.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  That  is  exactly  the 
understanding  that  I  had  in  offering 
the  amendment.  In  a  sense  it  makes  it 
possible  for  the  United  States  to  pro- 
ceed on  a  two-track  arrangement  just 
as  NATO  has  been  proceeding.  We  can 
continue  to  modernize  our  nuclear  de- 
terrent. HopefuUy  we  can  negotiate 
with  the  Soviet  Union  on  any  matters 
that  we  want  to  negotiate  on. 

But  nothing  can  prevent  our  mod- 
ernizing and  maintaining  our  deter- 
rent untU  the  negotiations  resiUt  in  a 
final  instnmient  ratified  by  both  Gov- 
ernments. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  I  would  ask  the  gen- 
tleman further,  having  done  that, 
what  the  freeze  resolution  merely  says 
now.  despite  that  word  "freeze."  is 
that  the  people  who  determine  foreign 
poUcy  of  the  United  States  are  urged 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  keep  on  doing  what  it  is  they  are 

doing? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  think  that  is 
very  much  the  case.  There  wiU  be  a 
proposal  that  the  President  enter  into 
negotiations  of  a  freeze  nature.  That  is 
the  reason  I  do  not  intend  to  support 
the  resolution  and  the  basic  idea  itself, 
because  I  think  that  disrupts  the  nego- 
tiations that  are  going  on  now.  But 
what  it  says  is  that  nothing  in  these 
negotiations  can  damage  the  protec- 
tion of  our  national  security. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  offering  the 
amendment  and  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Blr.  Broomtiku)) 
for  offering  his  amendment. 

I  would  like  to  say  in  addition  that 
absent  this  very,  very  critical  amend- 
ment, we  would  have  been  put  in  a  sit- 
uation, whether  we  would  have  liked  it 
or  not.  and  I  contend  unfortunately 
that  some  woiUd,  where  we  would  be 
put  in  the  situation  that  upon  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution  caUed. 
freeze,  no  matter  what  we  do  to  it  that 
in  the  words  of  some  friends  of  ours 
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from  the  German  Bundestag  that 
upon  the  adoption  of  this  resolution 
there  would  be  then  very  little  or  zero 
chance  to  deploy  the  Pershing  missile 
on  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  soil. 

I  would  have  asked,  and  absent  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment— and  to 
some  that  is  funny— I  would  have 
asked  prior  to  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  if  any  one  of  the  pro- 
freeae  folks  over  there  would  have 
thought  we  would  have  built,  upon 
passage  of  this  resolution,  one  more  B- 
1  bomber,  one  more  MX  missile,  one 
more  cruise  missile,  and  I  would  attest 
that  the  answer  would  certainly  be  no, 
we  would  not,  because  we  would  have 
the  attitude  on  the  floor  of  this  House 
that  we  will  have  passed  a  freeze  reso- 
lution. That  means  that  the  Soviets 
cannot  build  the  Blackjack  any  more, 
the  Soviets  cannot  build  the  Backfire 
any  more,  so  there  is  no  reason  for  us 
to  build  the  B-1  and  the  cruise  missile. 

That  is  why  I  think  this  amendment 
Is  good,  and  I  again  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  for  offering  it.  It  has 
been  accepted.  I  think  it  is  absolutely 
critical  to  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States,  and  I  am  glad  it  was 
adopted. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  not  had  a 
chance  to  really  talk  about  what  sort 
of  strategy  we  as  a  society  need  to 
have  with  respect  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
I  have  always  believed  that  arms  con- 
trol agreements  and  the  maintenance 
of  a  strong  defense  are  part  and  parcel 
of  a  strategy,  and  that  a  trade  strategy 
of  our  dealing  with  them  in  interna- 
tional forums  is  also  part  of  that  strat- 
egy. 

One  of  the  most  important  things 
about  the  freeze  resolution  is  that  we 
think  it  charts  a  little  different  course 
in  dealing  with  the  Soviets  than  we 
have  heretofore  had.  Consider,  for  in- 
stance, the  administration's  strong 
desire  and  belief  that  by  the  expendi- 
ture of  great  sums  of  money  on  arms, 
both  conventional  and  nuclear,  that 
one  can  effect  a  change  within  the 
Soviet  Union,  that  indeed  we  can  see 
an  internal  change  in  their  decision 
making  from  pressure  without. 

I  do  not  think  that  idea  works.  I  be- 
lieve that  they  will  pursue  the  inter- 
ests of  their  own  State  and  we  will 
pursue  the  interests  of  ours. 

But  the  gentleman  from  California 
made  some  interesting  points  to  my 
colleague  from  New  York  about  what 
the  freeze  meant.  There  has  been  a 
desire,  and  I  do  not  mean  to  impugn 
the  motives  of  any  of  my  colleagues  on 
the  other  side,  to  try  and  phrase  the 
freeze  resolution  in  the  context  of  uni- 
lateral activity.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
freeze  has  ever  meant  that,  and  I 
think  it  is  quite  clear  that  there  is 
nothing  unilateral  about  the  freeze. 
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The  gentleman  from  California.  Mr. 
Baoham.  made  the  claim  that  this  es- 
sentially allows  the  administration  to 
continue  to  do  what  It  is  doing. 

I  would  now  like  to  ask  the  author  of 
the  resolution,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  Market,  if  that  is 
his  interpretation  of  the  adoption  of 
this  resolution? 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  for  yielding. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York,  (Mr.  Strat- 
TON)  is  the  one  which  is  fully  consist- 
ent with  the  goals  of  the  freeze.  That 
is,  that  we  are  not  going  to  stop  until 
they  stop.  So  until  the  treaty  is  rati- 
fied by  the  U.S.  Senate,  and  until  it  is 
agreed  to  by  the  Soviet  Union,  we  con- 
tinue our  programs  and  they  continue 
their  programs  unabated.  We  can 
make  our  own  decisions  on  what  we 
think  is  best  for  each  one  of  our  coun- 
tries, but  neither  of  them  in  any  way 
are  constrained  by  a  freeze  until  there 
is  ratification  of  the  treaty  on  our  side 
and  it  is  agreed  to  on  their  side. 

That  is  central  to  the  point,  and  I 
am  glad  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Strattok)  from  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  has  offered  this 
amendment,  because  there  might  have 
been  some  lack  of  clarity  on  that.  I 
think  his  amendment  fleshes  it  out, 
puts  it  right  in  the  resolution  and 
makes  what  was,  in  fact,  implicit  from 
the  resolution  from  the  day  it  was  in- 
troduced on  March  10,  1982,  very 
much  more  clear  for  all  Members  that 
doubted  that  that  was,  in  fact,  the  in- 
tention of  the  resolution  now  can  have 
that  made  clear  to  them. 

Mr.  EHDWNEY  of  New  York.  Let  me 
ask  the  gentleman  again,  the  point  I 
want  to  specifi(»lly  have  addressed  is 
the  issue  of  whether  or  not  this  would 
encourage  the  administration  to  con- 
tinue what  it  is,  in  fact,  doing?  Cer- 
tainly in  the  freeze  resolution  there  is 
nothing  to  prohibit  the  administra- 
tion, once  we  have  the  freeze  resolu- 
tion, from  the  primary  goal  of  the  ne- 
gotiators, from  getting  some  of  the  re- 
duction that  they  want  and  have  prof- 
fered the  Soviet  Union  with  respect  to 
START.  But  I  think  it  is  very  Impor- 
tant that  we  understand  that  the 
freeze  asks  for  freeze  primacy  in  nego- 
tiating posture  over  that  which  is  cur- 
rently undertaken  by  the  administra- 
tion. Is  that  not  the  position? 

Mr.  MARKEY.  That  is  the  case.  The 
negotiating  process  becomes  the  freeze 

then.  

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  I  yield 
to  my  friend  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  thank  my  friend  for 
yielding. 


I  think  this  colloquy  is  very  valuable 
and  iUuminating  because  I  think  it  in- 
dicates that  we  have  come  some  dis- 
tance from  the  initial  filing  of  this  res- 
olution or  even  from  last  year. 

I  would  say  parenthetically  there 
are  some  imilateral  aspects  not  in  the 
resolution,  nor  in  the  intentions  of  its 
sponsor,  but  in  the  environment  in 
which  we  deal  with  arms  control,  to 
wit:  public  opinion.  There  Is  no  public 
opinion  that  is  capable  of  being  devel- 
oped or  influenced  in  the  Soviet  Union 
effectively  on  this  issue.  There  cer- 
tainly is  in  this  country  and  in  the 
West,  so  there  is  some  asymmetry  in 
pressure  on  governments. 

Second,  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts, who  is  a  leader,  if  not  the 
leader  of  this  movement,  and  I  salute 
him  for  his  energy  and  for  his  persist- 
ence, the  gentleman  at  one  point  said 
that  his  piupose  was  to  deny  options 
to  the  President.  I  think  by  this 
amendment,  and  by  the  colloquy  we 
are  having  we  are  indicating  there  are 
still  options  to  our  arms  control  nego- 
tiators. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
DowwKY)  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Htde  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Dowkey  of 
New  York  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  HYDE.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  I  con- 
tinue to  yield. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  think  that  is  impor- 
tant. 

Last,  I  would  say  by  permitting  mod- 
ernization, until  such  time  as  the 
freeze  is  negotiated,  we  have  rehabili- 
tated the  notion  of  reductions,  which 
is  what  in  this  Member's  Judgment  it 
is  all  about. 
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And  the  freeze  when  it  occurs  will  be 
part  and  parcel  of  reductions  as  they 
are  negotiated  and,  in  that  sense.  I  am 
pleased  that  this  discussion  is  taking 
place. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  May  I 
ask  the  gentleman  Just  two  quick  ques- 
tions and  I  do  not  mean  to  put  him  on 
the  spot.  Does  not  the  gentleman  rec- 
ognize that  the  openness  and  the  very 
idea  that  we  can  have  this  dialog  is  an 
enormous  strength  to  our  country  in 
terms  of  developing  policy  and  that 
kind  of  mindless  bureaucracy  that  we 
find  in  the  Soviet  Union,  the  closed 
nature  of  their  society,  is  really  much 
more  of  a  constraint  on  their  ability  to 
function  viably?  And  I  ^eld  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Absolutely,  and  I  am 
very  proud  of  this.  I  Just  would  hope 
that  we  would  reach  a  point  as  a  body 
some  day.  and  Republicans  are  as 
much  at  fault  as  Democrats,  of  trying 
to   confront   our   adversaries   with   a 


little  more  unity  and  less  politics  and  I 
mean  no  pejorative  comment  on  this 

resolution.  ,    ..  „  x 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Before 
I  yield  to  my  friend  from  Oregon,  let 
me  ask  the  gentleman  one  other  ques- 
tion. Does  the  gentleman  beUeve— and 
I  ask  this  as  colleague-to-colleague  and 
friend-to-friend— that  in  the  process  of 
building  more  weapons— and  the  ad- 
ministration has  essentiaUy  said  this— 
that  we  can  force  the  Soviet  Union 
into  a  position  of  internal  dissolution 
because  their  economy  is  not  as  strong 
as  ours,  that  through  the  force  of 
American  pressure,  we  can  get  changes 
inside  the  Soviet  Union?  I  yield  fur- 
ther to  the  genUeman.       ^  „  ,,  ^     , 
Mr.  HYDE.  I  believe  that  if  Afghani- 
stan had  some  nuclear  weapons  they 
would  be  a  free  country  today.  I  think 
there  is  a  lesson  to  be  learned  from 
that.  I  do  believe  that  by  proceeding 
with  oxu-  program  of  modernization 
the  Soviets  will  get  very,  very  serious 
about  reductions.  I  think  that  is  logi- 
cal, it  Is  proven  by  history,  by  the  anti- 
ballistic  missile  debate  and  by  our  de- 
cision in  1979  with  NATO.  That  is  why 
we  are  having  INF. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Does 
the  gentleman  beUeve  that  we  can 
force  the  Soviet  economy  to  its  knees 
through  the  process  of  additional 
weapons? 
Mr.  HYDE.  I  certainly  do  not. 
Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  I  thank 
the  genUeman  and  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon,  (Mr.  AuCow). 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman yielding  to  me  and  I  want  to 
compliment  him  on  the  statement  he 
has  made  and  for  the  coUoquy  he  en- 
tered into  with  two  Members  of  the 
House  from  two  different  sides  of  the 

I  want  to  make  sure  that  everyone 
understands  what  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  saying  because  he  is 
making  a  very  significant  contribution 
to  the  understanding  of  all  the  Mem- 
bers about  what  we  are  doing  here 
with  the  adoption  of  the  substitute 
and  the  amendment  as  substituted  by 

Mr.STRATTOM. 

First  the  gentleman  has  said  that 
this  amendment  if  it  Is  accepted  does 
nothing  to  change  the  primacy  of  the 
freeze,  this  is  consistent  with  those  of 
us  who  have  been  working  for  a  freeze 
as  a  basis  for  negotiation  and  arms 
control.  Second,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  has  indicated  in  re- 
sponse to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York's  question  that  nothing  in  this 
amendment  or  now  the  resolution  if 
we  adopt  the  amendment,  will  stop  us 
from  modernizing  until  the  Soviets  are 
stopped  from  modernizing. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  AuCoin  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Downey  of 
New  York  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes.) 


Mr.  AuCOIN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  to  me. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  I  con- 
tinue to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman  if  it  is  not 
also  true  that  under  the  terms  of  the 
amendments  as  substituted  by  Mr. 
Strattoh.  Congress  will  be  then  left 
free  under  the  amendment  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis  to  make  appropriations 
decisions  on  the  basis  of  any  weapon 
systems  based  on  the  merit  of  such 
weapon  systems?  „    ^    „ 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Yes. 
That  precisely  characterizes  this  gen- 
tleman's comments. 
Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  appreciate  the  com- 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  MARKEY.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man. . 

I  Just  want  to  again  make  the  legis- 
lative history  of  this  resolution  quite 
clear.  From  the  very  beginning  lan- 
guage was  included  in  tWs  resolution 
last  year  and  the  resolution  that  we 
voted  on  last  August  5,  it  included  this 
language,  that  consistent  with  pursu- 
ing the  overriding  objective  of  negoti- 
ating an  immediate  mutual  and  verifi- 
able freeze  nothing  in  this  resolution 
shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the 
United  States  from  taking  advantage 
of  concurrent  and  complementary 
arms  control  proposals. 

Now,  again  I  want  to  make  it  very 
clear,  that  has  always  been  the  objec- 
tive, to  have  a  freeze  placed  upon  the 
highest  plane  as  being  the  primary  ne- 
gotiating positions  but  to  see  concur- 
rent and  complementary  arms  control 
proposals  including  reductions  also  ac- 
ceptable as  part  of  that  negotiating 
process.  That  has  always  been  the  po- 
sition from  the  very  beginning.  We 
tried  to  make  it  clear  last  year  in  the 
resolution,  and  we  tried  to  make  it 
clear  in  this  debate  and  we  are  unam- 
biguous on  our  goals.  I  think  that  is 
the   point  we   were  trying   to   make 
before  and  in  the  debates  a  couple  of 
weeks    ago.    Perhaps    the    choice    of 
words  were  not  as  felicitous  as  they 
could  have  been.  But  in  fact  that  has 
been  fhe  objective  and  will  continue  to 
be  thftt  is  why  we  are  fighting  so  dili- 
gently to  keep  the  words  intact  be- 
cause we  believe  they  have  very  pre- 
cise meanings  and  we  believe  in  the 
freeze  and  following  proceedings  from 
that  reducUons  is  the  proper  arms 
control  approach  to  accept  in  this  con- 
text. ..  ,  ^..     w 
Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  I  thank 

the  genUeman. 

I  felicitously  yield  to  my  coUeague 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
thank  my  friend  from  New  York  for 
yielding.  ^  , 

I  think  we  have  achieved  a  very  im- 
portant clarification  of  the  legislation 


which  is  before  us.  During  the  debate 
last   week    and   a   couple    of   weeks 
before,  when  we  went  up  and  down 
the  hill  several  times  on  the  question 
of  unilateralism,  there  was  an  amend- 
ment offered  by  Mr.  Solomom  which 
said  nothing  in  here  provides  for  uni- 
lateral disarmament.  But  that  did  not 
really  solve  the  question  because  a 
imilateral  freeze  as  a  concept  would 
not  be  the  same  as  imilateral  disarma- 
ment. The  amendment  which  the  gen- 
Ueman from  New  York  (Mr.  Strat- 
toh) has  offered  would  have  the  same 
effect  as  an  amendment  wliich  I  had 
discussed  with  my  colleagues  earlier, 
to  put  to  rest  that  particular  problem 
of  unilateralism,   and  disavow   those 
who  would  use  the  bilateral  freeze  res- 
olution as  a  Trojan  horse  to  take  away 
our  President's  bargaining  chips  and 
thus  gain  a  unilateral  freeze. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Martw  of  North 
Carolina,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
Mr.  DowHBY  of  New  York  was  aUowed 
to  proceed  for  2  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  I  con- 
tinue to  yield. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

WhUe  it  is  true  that  the  resolution 
has  the  word  "mutual."  and  indicates 
its  bilateral  intent  in  a  niunber  of 
places;  that  does  not  mean  that  with- 
out this  amendment  it  would  have 
been  clear  and  unambiguous.  The 
problem  is  that  during  the  earlier 
debate,  several  of  the  leading  advo- 
cates of  the  freeze  resolution  in  a  dis- 
cussion with  me,  in  colloquy,  had  indi- 
cated that  they  favored  depriving  our 
President  of  bargaining  chips  that  he 
could  use  in  negotiation  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  At  one  point  that  was  a 
position  that  had  been  expressed  by 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

So,  I  think  it  Is  very  important  to 
say  that  while  he  may  have  that  par- 
ticular view,  and  while  others  may  be- 
lieve that  the  President  needs  to  be  de- 
prived of  his  bargaining  chips,  this  res- 
olution disavows  that  aim,  and  does 
not  impose  such  a  burden  on  the 
President  of  these  same  United  States- 
as  represented  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  to  my  friend  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. .  . 
I  want  to  make  it  clear  once  again,  at 
no  point  has  anyone  ever  advocated 
unilateral  disarmament.  The  resolu- 
tion as  proposed  4  weeks  ago  had 
mutual  verifiable  in  it  eight  times.  It  i& 
in  fact  the  intention  of  the  authors,  of 
all  of  the  cosponsors  that  we  not 
disarm  untU  the  Soviet  Union  agreed 
to  a  treaty  which  has  similar  re- 
straints placed  upon  their  nuclear 
strategic  weapons  and  that  has  always 
been  the  premise  of  the  freeze.  There 
has  never  been  any  statement  made  in 
this  context  of  the  Congress  which  in 
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any  way  would  support  a  unilateral 
freese  by  the  United  States.  It  has 
always  been  mutual,  always  verifiable 
and  we  do  not  stop  until  they  stop  and 
that  has  been  the  sine  qua  non  prereq- 
uisite to  the  signing  of  any  treaty. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  Yorit.  Before 
I  yield  to  my  coUeague  from  North 
Carolina,  let  me  first  yield  to  my  col- 
league^^ Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBEHLINO.  I  Just  think  the 
gentleman  has  made  an  excellent 
statement.  I  thinlc  the  gentleman  from 
New  York.  Mr.  Strattoh's  amendment 
has  really  helped  clarify  the  issue.  But 
I  would  like  to  make  sure  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  understands  it 
as  I  do  and  that  is  this:  Whether  the 
nuclear  freeze  resolution  passes  or 
whether  it  does  not  pass,  the  Congress 
is  going  to  reserve  the  right  to  take 
each  weapons  issue  on  its  merits  in 
terms  of  how  it  affects  our  overall  de- 
fense posture  and  that  is  going  to  con- 
tinue unUl  we  ratify  a  freeze  resolu- 
tion at  which  time  we  can  look  at  the 
whole  picture. 

Mr.  DOWN^  of  New  York.  That  is 
absolutely  correct. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Daniel  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Downey  of 
New  York  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes.) 

Bir.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

I  wish  to  conunend  both  sides  in  this 
discussion,  for  this  clarification.  Mr. 
Market  was  careful  to  point  out  a 
moment  ago  that  nothing  in  the  reso- 
lution said  that  there  would  be  unilat- 
eral disarmament.  What  confused  a  lot 
of  members  was  the  legislative  history 
made  on  the  floor.  I  certainly  com- 
mend both  sides  for  this  clarification. 
Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  and  I  jrield  to  my  col- 
league from  North  Carolina. 

B4r.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  want  to  commend  the  statement 
just  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia, because  the  matter  of  the  legis- 
lative history  did  indeed  need  to  be 
made  clear,  because  there  was  an  am- 
biguity. Our  colleague  from  Massachu- 
setts had  just  said  that  there  was 
nothing  in  here  about  unilateral  disar- 
mament. Well,  he  was  not  listening  to 
my  earlier  statement.  I  was  saying  the 
same  thing  that  there  was  nothing  for 
unilateral  disarmament.  But  in  the 
colloquy  which  he  and  I  engaged  in 
the  first  day  of  debate,  he  made  clear 
his  own  personal  view  was  to  take 
away  the  bargaining  chips  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  I 
submit  that  is  not  a  bilateral  posture. 
That  is  imllateral  posture  which  he 
made  and  is  entitled  to  hold  as  a  free 
citizen  in  this  country.  What  I  hope  to 
do  and  what  we  have  now  done  with 
the  Stratton  amendment  is  to  make 
clear  that  this  resolution  itself  does 


not  support  denying  President  Reagan 
bargaining  chips.  This  resolution  by 
itself  does  not  move  or  obligate  any 
unilateral  act  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  regardless  of  what  indi- 
vidual Members  of  the  Congress  may 
want  to  do  later.  This  resolution  itself 
does  not  support  what  very  clearly  ap- 
pears to  be  a  unilateral  position  taken 
by  the  Freeze  Convention  in  St.  Louis 
back  in  February. 

I  am  delighted  we  have  come  to  this 
point. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman.  I  commend  all 
the  gentlemen,  you  and  you  and  you 
and  you  and  I  commend  the  commend, 
and  I  want  to  thank  you  all  for  allow- 
ing me  to  commend  you. 

AKEHSMKirT  OmRED  BY  MR.  MARTIN  OP  NORTH 
CAROUNA 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Martin  of 
North  Carolina:  Page  4.  line  14.  immediately 
after  "capabilities"  insert  "at  present  and  in 
the  future". 

Page  4.  after  line  22.  insert  the  following 
new  paragraph  (3)  and  redesignate  existing 
paragraphs  (3)  through  (6)  as  paragraphs 
(4)  through  (7).  respectively: 

"(3)  Giving  special  attention  to  destabiliz- 
ing factors  in  the  nuclear  balance,  including 
relative  ages  of  weapons  and  their  rates  of 
obsolescence.". 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina 
(during  the  reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  considered  as  read  and 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
thank  the  Chairman. 

Now  that  the  Congress  and  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  has  dealt  with  what 
amounts  to  a  disclaimer  of  anyone's 
presumption  that  this  resolution 
might  be  a  device  for  imposing  a  uni- 
lateral restraint  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  there  are  other  ques- 
tions that  need  to  be  raised  and  I  hope 
they  can  be  dealt  with  in  an  equally 
satisfactory  way. 

One  of  those  was  a  question  that  we 
have  discussed  back  and  forth,  a  ques- 
tion which  has  had  charts  shown  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and  that  is  the 
question  of  obsolescence  of  the  strate- 
gic nuclear  forces  of  the  United  States. 

You  will  recall  that  over  the  last 
couple  of  years  we  have  had  quite  a  lot 
of  debate  about  whether  the  Soviet 
Union  or  the  United  States  possesses 
the  stronger  nuclear  force.  And  argu- 
ments have  pointed  out  that  while 
they  have  a  larger  blast  power  of  aU  of 
their  warheads  which  are  much  larger, 
that  the  United  States  had  a  larger 
number  of  warheads  and  so  the  debate 
had  gone,  as  to  which  was  the  more 
important  in  maintaining  a  strategic 
balance. 
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But  the  essential  point  of  it  all  is 
that  regardless  of  who  has  the  larger 
number  of  weapons,  regardless  of  who 
might  have  the  larger  weapons,  the  es- 
sential point  is  that  we  be  able  to 
maintain  a  force,  a  retaliatory  force 
that  cannot  be  taken  out  by  a  surprise 
massive  first  strike  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

We  need  to  be  able  to  assiue  them 
and  assure  ourselves  and  our  allies 
that  even  if  they  were  to  move  the 
most  devastating  strike  against  us  as  a 
military  strategy  on  their  part,  that  a 
substantial  part  of  our  retaliatory 
force  would  be  able  to  survive  that 
strike  and  pose  against  them  a  major 
retaliatory  strike  which  they  could  not 
endure. 

That  is  the  essential  deterrence  pos- 
ture of  the  United  States  today. 

In  my  view,  we  have  such  a  credible 
deterrent,  principally  in  the  31  Posei- 
don submarines,  many  of  which  are 
patroUing  the  North  AUantic  and 
North  Pacific  today;  others  of  which 
are  being  reoutfitted  for  the  newer 
Trident  I  missUe. 

And  yet  while  we  have  that  retalia- 
tory credible  deterrent  today,  there  is 
no  guarantee  that  we  will  have  it  in 
the  future,  if  a  freeze  imposes  a  lock 
on  present  weapons  and  allows  no  way 
for  us  to  modernize  or  no  way  to 
obtain  offsetting  reductions  on  the 
part  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Now  we  have  already  had  an  amend- 
ment that  dealt  with  the  question  of 
modernization.  That  was  the  Stratton 
amendment  in  the  first  day  of  debate 
and  that  was  disposed  of  by  changing 
the  word  "modernization"  in  the  Za- 
blocki  amendment  to  allow  no  modern- 
ization but  to  allow  maintenance  of 
our  forces,  which  mooted  for  the  time 
being  that  question.  It  is  a  question 
then  that  we  have  not  yet  resolved. 
We  have  not  resolved  it  because  it  has 
been  unclear  as  to  what  this  bill 
wanted  to  say  to  our  negotiators  on 
the  subject  of  modernization. 

D  1230 

And  so  what  I  have  presented  here  is 
an  alternative  way  of  trjring  to  resolve 
that  problem  of  not  the  imbalance 
today,  not  the  question  of  credible  de- 
terrent today,  but  the  question  of 
credible  deterrent  10  years  from  now, 
and  20  and  more  years  from  now.  It  is 
an  attempt  to  preserve  the  essential 
equivalence  which  is  a  goal  and  objec- 
tive of  the  Zablocki  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  13)  which  is  before  us,  to  provide 
that  that  same  goal  must  be  preserved 
in  the  futifre,  insofar  as  these  negotia- 
tions are  able  to  deal  with  it. 

So  I  have  added  after  the  words  in 
the  bill,  "essential  equivalence,"  the 
additional  words,  "at  present  and  in 
the  future." 

This  would  give  oiu-  negotiators,  as 
well  as  the  Soviet  Union  for  that 
matter,  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
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problem  of  the  older  weapons  which 
the  United  States  has  and  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  amendment  would  direct 
them  to  take  into  account  those 
destabilizing  factors  in  the  nuclear 
balance  such  as  the  relative  ages  of 
weapons  and  their  rates  of  obsoles- 
ence.  It  directs  them  to  take  that  into 
account  so  that  the  essential  equiva- 
lence, Mr.  Chairman,  can  be  preserved 
in  the  future  as  well  as  the  day  after 
the  treaty  would  \ie  signed. 

Now,  this  amendment  does  not 
direct  them  as  to  how  they  are  to  re- 
solve that  problem.  It  does  not  tie 
their  hands  behind  their  backs.  It  does 
not  limit  them  from  being  able  to  ne- 
gotiate in  good  faith  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  would  be  my  hope  that  the 
solution  of  this  negotiation  would  in- 
volve an  agreement  whereby  in  timely 
fashion,  before  our  older  submarines 
and  bombers  become  ot)solete.  we 
could  face  that  problem  of  future  es- 
sential nonequivalence.  The  Soviet 
Union  could  be  required  to  dismantle 
an  offsetting  niunber  of  its  weapons, 
so  that  you  would  preserve  the  essen- 
tial equivalence  well  into  the  future. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Martin)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Martin 
of  North  Carolina  was  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed for  2  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  that  could  not  be 
agreed  to.  if  the  Soviet  Union  would 
not  be  willing  to  agree  in  advance  to 
make  timely  reductions  of  its  nuclear 
strike  force  in  advance  of  our  obsolete 
weapons  taking  themselves  off  the 
chart,  then  there  would  be  preserved 
an  alternative  of  modernization  or  re- 
placement or  whatever  the  negotia- 
tions might  be  able  to  reach  In  an 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Therefore,  I  submit  this  amendment 
which  I  believe  is  a  flexibUe  way.  with- 
out being  rigid  as  to  how  the  objective 
would  be  achieved,  a  flexible  way  of  al- 
lowing our  negotiators  to  address  this 
question  of  obsolescence  and  greater 
age  of  our  weapons. 

We  have  pointed  out  many  times  in 
the  past  that  the  United  States  has  77 
percent  of  its  nuclear  retaliatory  force 
on  weapons  which  today  are  15  to  25 
years  old,  the  old  Poseidon  submarine, 
the  Lafayette  class,  and  the  B-52 
bombers.  In  10  years  those  weapons 
will  be  25  to  35  years  old. 

Now  the  Soviet  Union  has  a  few 
weapons  of  that  age.  They  have  the 
Bear  bombers,  as  has  been  pointed 
out.  but  that  represents  less  than  5 
percent  of  their  strike  force  as  com- 
pared with  77  percent  of  ours.  They 
would  not  lose  very  much,  while  we 
would  lose  over  three-fourths  of  ours. 
Three-fourths  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
force,  in  fact.  77  percent  of  it  is  today 
less  than  5  years  old.  Ten  years  from 
now,  that  force,  which  is  greater  than 
three-fourtlis  of  their  total,  would  be 


10  to  15  years  old.  It  would  stiU  be  in 
its  prime.  It  would  still  be  in  its  devas- 
tating level  of  efficiency.  It  could  be 
maintained  to  that  efficiency,  while 
our  submarines  and  bombers  would  be 
facing  fleet  obsolescence. 

It  would  seem  to  me  it  is  definitely 
in  our  interest  if  we  are  going  to 
pursue  such  negotiations,  hoping  to 
get  reductions  in  force,  but  by  all 
means  putting  a  halt  to  the  nuclear 
arms  race,  which  has  been  of  great 
concern  to  many  of  our  people,  and  for 
which  the  advocates  of  the  freeze  are 
entitled  to  take  great  satisfaction  in 
having  been  able  to  mobilize  that.  Yet, 
in  dealing  with  that  resolution,  we 
must  see  that  this  essential  equiva- 
lence is  preserved  not  just  the  day 
after  and  the  year  after  a  treaty  is 
reached,  but  well  into  the  future. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Blr. 
Martin)  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  B4r.  Hunter  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Martin  of 
North  Carolina  was  allowed  to  proceed 
for  2  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mi.  martin  of  the  North  Carolina. 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia.   

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding 

I  commend  the  gentleman  for  his 
amendment  and  it  has  come  to  my  at- 
tention that  it  has  recently  been  testi- 
fied to  that  even  if  we  were  to  build 
Trident  submarines  at  the  rate  of 
about  6  every  4  years,  which  we  are 
not  capable  of  presently,  and  if  we 
were  able  to  extend  the  Poseidon  sub- 
marine to  an  age  of  25  years,  our 
number  of  strategic  submarines  wiU  be 
driven  to  a  level  of  about  21  in  the 
1990's. 

And  it  has  been  testified  to  in  sever- 
al hearings  that  the  age  of  the  project- 
ed life  of  the  Poseidon  is  about  20 
years.  The  newest  Poseidon  was  built 
in  1967.  So  we  are  going  to  be  having  a 
real  problem  with  that  leg  of  the  triad. 
I  think  that  every  Member  of  this 
body  knows  that  while  we  were  debat- 
ing modernization  last  week,  we  lost 
contact  with  one  of  our  B-52's.  It  was 
exercising  over  Nevada  and  later  on  we 
found  that  another  crash  had  oc- 
curred. I  do  not  know  if  the  Members 
of  this  body  realize  it.  but  we  have  lost 
about  2  percent  of  our  B-52  force  in 
the  last  4  months  with  absolutely  no 
aggressive  action  by  any  adversary. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  for  his 
resolution  and  let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man one  question  on  his  amendment. 
On  this  amendment  what  the  gentle- 
man is  doing  basically  is  directing  that 
obsolescence  be  considered  as  a  prime 
factor  that  should  be  looked  at  in  ne- 
gotiating any  freeze;  is  that  the  objec- 
tive? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina. 
The     gentleman's     interpretation     is 


quite  correct.  And  it  does  that  in  a  way 
without  prescribing  exactly  how  that 
problem  is  to  be  resolved,  but  that  en- 
ables our  negotiators  to  have  as  an  ne- 
gotiating objective  to  guarantee  that  it 
is  resolved  in  a  way  that  is  satisfactory 
to  the  interests  of  the  United  States. 

Mr,  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina. 
Just  this  past  week  I  had  an  occasion 
to  visit  aboard  the  liallistic  missile  sub- 
marine, the  Casimir  Pulaski,  a  subma- 
rine which  was  built  19  years  ago.  And 
I  got  to  discuss  with  the  members  of 
the  crew  and  the  officers  of  that  sub- 
marine, with  Commander  Clinton  and 
his  crew,  the  importance  of  the  role 
that  they  play,  the  importance  of 
maintaining  the  posture  of  readiness 
and  of  reliability  that  they  must  pro- 
vide for  the  United  States.  Their  force, 
as  old  as  it  is.  is  the  principal,  undeni- 
ably invulnerable  part  of  the  U.S.  nu- 
clear deterrent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Martin)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Martin 
of  North  Carolina  was  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed for  1  additional  minute.) 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  As 
long  as  those  31  submarines  are  able 
to  escape  detection,  then  the  United 
States  wlU  be  able  to  preserve  that  nu- 
clear deterrent  and  ward  off  nuclear 
attack  by  the  Soviet  Union.  But  if  we 
are  to  maintain  it  forever  with  tliat . 
same  submarine  force,  which  is  now  15 
to  20  years  old— this  particular  subma- 
rine was  19  years  old— there  will  not 
be  a  possibility  for  us  to  be  able  to 
continue  to  stay  ahead  of  the  antisub- 
marine warfare  techniques  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  trying  to  develop, 
today.  We  will  not  be  able  to  make  im- 
provements in  quietness  with  all  that . 
that  term  means,  not  only  in  acoustic 
terms,  but  electronic  and  hydrophonic 
terms.  We  will  not  be  able  to  preserve 
the  quietness  that  will  keep  that  sub- 
marine from  being  detected  by  the 
Soviet  Union. 

One  of  the  important  points  they 
made  to  me  is  that  while  they  feel  it  is 
very  important  for  us  to  be  able  to 
modernize  our  submarine  force,  they, 
asked  that  we  not  neglect  the  other 
parts  of  the  strategic  triad  of  U.S. 
forces.  t>ecause  the  point  they  said  is 
this:  If  we  put  all  of  our  effort  to 
mnint^in  the  qulctness  and  the  sturviv- 
ability  of  these  submarines  and  aban- 
don the  Intercontinential  ballistic  rnis- 
siles  and  abandon  the  bomber  force, 
the  strategic  penetrating  bomber 
force,  that  would  hand  to  the  Soviet 
Union  an  opportunity  to  direct  all  of 
their  resources  at  just  that  one 
weapon  system  which  the  Pxtlaski's 
sail  on  and  maintain  in  readiness.  So 
they  say  we  have  got  to  have  alterna- 
tive ways  of  preserving  that  deterrent 
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so  that  the  Soviet  Union  cannot  direct 
all  of  their  attention  to  this  one  force. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  debated  at 
length  the  relative  strength  of  the 
United  States  versus  the  Soviet  Union. 
We  began  our  debate  on  House  Joint 
Resolution  13  with  an  agreement  on  a 
responsible  amendment  which  clarifies 
the  resolution.  However,  the  gentle- 
man's amendment,  which  would  pro- 
vide that  any  freeze  agreement  must 
give  special  attention  to  relative  ages 
of  nuclear  weapons  and  their  rates  of 
obsolescence  and  provide  for  future  es- 
sential equivalence.  Just  muddies  the 
waters  of  this  legislation  before  us.  It 
is  unnecessary. 

This  amendment  attempts  to  pre- 
judge the  START  negotiations  by  de- 
termining what  defense  systems  will 
be  necessary  for  U.S.  national  security 
before  negotiations  for  mutual  and 
verifiable  freeze  even  begin. 

The  concept  of  obsolescence  on 
which  the  amendment  is  based  is 
simply  too  vague  and  elusive  to  be 
meaningful.  After  all,  it  may  be  true 
that  we  have  old  submarines,  but  they 
are  still  more  modem  than  the  Soviet 
submarines.  We  could  debate  this  over 
and  over  again  as  we  have  in  the  past 
and  in  fact,  obsolescence  could  mean 
almost  anything. 
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For  example,  it  could  allow  the 
Reagan  administration's  entire  nucle- 
ar arms  buildup  in  an  effort  to  correct 
obsolescence. 

The  gentleman  mentioned  subma- 
rines; the  fact  is  that  U.S.  submarines 
are  more  reliable  and  survivable.  The 
Trident  I  missiles  carries  more  de- 
structive power  than  any  deployed 
Soviet  SLBM  at  any  level  of  destruc- 
tive power  and  has  longer  range. 

Navy  Secretary  John  Lehmann  testi- 
fied on  March  8,  before  the  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  hearings  in  the 
other  body,  that  U.S.  submarines  will 
remain  largely  inviilnerable  through- 
out this  century. 

The  resolution,  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 13,  already  states  that  a  freeze 
agreement  must  be  consistent  with  es- 
sential equivalence.  The  freeze  agree- 
ment envisioned  under  the  resolution 
must  be  mutual  and  verifiable. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  unless  the 
gentleman  mistriists  his  own  Presi- 
dent, President  Reagan,  the  resolution 
would  provide  for  future  equivalence 
by  locking  in  the  present  equivalence. 

The  resolution  does  not  hamstring 
the  President.  We  have  today  added 
an  amendment  which  clarifies  the 
intent,  the  purposes,  and  the  objec- 
tives of  House  Joint  Resolution  13, 
and  the  gentleman's  amendment 
should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  I  thank 
the  chairman  for  yielding. 

I  think  the  chairman's  statement 
cuts  right  to  the  heart  of  the  amend- 
ment of  our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

As  the  chairman  has  stated,  there  is 
no  question  that  the  U.S.  submarine 
force  at  the  present  time,  or  at  any 
theoretical  future  time  when  the 
freeze  would  be  negotiated,  would  be  a 
vastly  superior  force  to  that  of  the  So- 
viets. It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the 
Poseidons  are  older  submarines,  as  I 
am  sure  my  colleague  from  North 
Carolina  understands  that  we  could 
continue  to  build  Trident  submarines 
and  that  only  the  ballistic  missiles 
would  be  frozen,  but  we  would  still  be 
able  to  place  240  Trident  I  missiles  on 
a  new  Trident  submarine  force. 

So  I  think  it  is  important  to  dispense 
with  this  notion  of  the  freeze  creating 
submarine  vulnerability. 

The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
makes  an  additional  point  that  this 
would  allow  the  Soviets  to  concentrate 
on  antisubmarine  warfare.  So,  too, 
would  it  allow  the  United  States  to 
concentrate  on  antisubmarine  warfare, 
which,  first,  we  do  much  better;  we  do 
it  in  a  spectacular  fashion,  we  have  a 
vast  superiority  there,  and,  second,  the 
Soviet's  submarines  are  noisier. 

So  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt 
here  that  this  is  an  advantage  that  ac- 
crues to  the  United  States  with  re- 
spect to  the  freeze. 

As  for  the  bomber  force,  again  and 
again  and  again  we  hear  this  idea  that 
the  bomber  force  is  old.  Yes,  it  is  old, 
but  it  is  capable.  And  as  those  of  you 
who  are  on  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee must  frankly  admit,  the  plat- 
form for  delivering  cruise  missiles  and 
SRAM  missiles  to  targets  and  pene- 
trating Soviet  airspace  will  be  avail- 
able to  us  well  into  the  1990's  when  It 
is  Juxtaposed  against  those  Bears  and 
Bisons,  those  antiques  which  are 
vastly  older  than  the  Soviet  pilots  who 
will  fly  them. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  we  have  an 
advantage  there,  as  well. 

Now.  it  is  true,  and  I  concede  this 
point,  that  the  Soviet  land-based 
ICBM  force  has  advantages  over  that 
of  the  United  States.  But  what  the 
freeze  will  get  us,  as  has  been  pointed 
out  ad  nauseam,  is  a  freeze  on  new  sys- 
tems. The  Soviets  are  testing  two  new 
solid-fuel  systems  which  would  not  be 
allowed  to  enter  into  force  under  the 
freeze. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Bfr.  Za- 
BLOCKi)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Za- 
BLOCKi  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  while  the 
Soviets  have  newer  missiles,  they  are 


liquid-fuel  missiles.  The  whole  reason 
we  are  retiring  the  old  Titans  is  be- 
cause that  liquid  fuel  is  tough  to  main- 
tain. It  is,  in  my  opinion,  an  older 
system,  an  older  technology.  We  are 
not  burdened,  with  the  exception  of 
some  50  Titans,  with  liquid-fuel  mis- 
siles. But  what  the  freeze  buys  us 
here— and  I  think  this  needs  to  be  em- 
phasized over  and  over  again— a  flight 
test  ban  on  existing  ballistic  missiles, 
which  will  render  the  SS-18,  a  theoret- 
ical first  strike  weapon,  obsolete  over  a 
period  of  time. 

So  if  while  there  Is  great  doubt  that 
the  window  of  vulnerability  has  been 
shut  by  this  Scrowcrof  t  Commission,  it 
would  be  slammed,  nailed  down,  by 
this  freeze. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Dowmnr) 
again  makes  an  extremely  important 
point. 

The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
makes  the  mistake  of  confusing  the 
question  of  age  with  the  question  of 
quality  of  technology.  Just  because 
some  systems  are  somewhat  old  does 
not  mean  that  from  a  technological 
standpoint  they  are  inferior,  from  a 
technological  point  of  view. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  has 
just  indicated  that  our  submarines, 
which  are  in  fact  older,  are  Infinitely 
better.  In  fact,  our  Navy  Secretary 
says  that  our  superiority  in  subma- 
rines will  keep  us  invulnerable  from 
that  standpoint  for  years  and  years 
and  years  to  come. 

So  the  freeze  would  actually  lock  in 
that  obsolescence  on  the  part  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  in  terms  of  the  quality 
of  technology. 

What  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
is  saying  to  us  is  that,  while  the 
United  States  is  now  retiring  ancient 
Titan  II  ICBM's  because  of  their  obso- 
lete and  unreliable  liquid  fuel,  the 
Soviet  Union  is  in  a  position  of  relying, 
to  the  extent  of  95  percent,  on  their 
ICBM's  with  that  same  kind  of  fuel 
that  we  call  unreliable,  unusable  for 
mobility,  and  obsolete. 

The  freeze  then  locks  in  the  Soviets 
to  that  kind  of  obsolescence.  And  I  do 
not  know  why  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  would  not  find  that  to 
be  to  the  Infinite  advantage  of  the 
United  States. 

For  all  of  those  reasons,  I  think  the 
gentleman's  amendment  ought  to  be 
defeated. 

Mr.  EKDWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  contribution. 

As  the  chairman  has  so  ably  pointed 
out,  this  is  an  attempt  to  prejudge. 
This  operates  from  the  premise  that 


the  Soviet  Union— and  It  is  a  false 
premise— is  somehow  ahead  In  this 
question.  We  do  not  want  to  prejudge 
anyone.  We  understand  where  we  are 
stronger  and  where  we  are  weaker. 
The  freeze  deals  with  both  of  those 
elements. 

For  those  reasons,  I  would  hope  that 
the  Committee  would  reject  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  reqiiisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  see  it.  it  is  a  very 
simple  amendment.  It  Just  asks  that 
we  give  some  guidance,  or  "special  at- 
tention" are  the  words  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina,  to  the  destabilizing  factors 
in  the  nuclear  balance,  including  rela- 
tive age  of  weapons  and  their  rate  of 
obsolescence.  It  Just  enhances  the 
chairman's  concern  about  nuclear  ca- 
pabilities at  the  present  time,  which  is 
already  in  the  resolution.  We  Just 
extend  that  to  the  future.  It  is  in  no 
way  binding.  It  is  a  sense  that  would 
show  that  this  Congress  has  some  con- 
cerns about  the  fact  of  obsolescence.  I 
think  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina very  ably  demonstrated  the  prob- 
lems associated  with  our  missiles  that 
are  based  at  sea  in  our  submarines. 

With  a  freeze  that  was  mutually 
agreed  upon,  we  have  the  problem  of 
conventional  warfare  techniques  im- 
proving. We  have  the  problem  of  anti- 
submarine warfare,  not  of  a  nuclear 
nature,  not  covered  by  any  type  of  ne- 
gotiation. This  could  very  well  render 
those  submarines  vulnerable.  Certain- 
ly if  we  looked  at  our  fixed  wing  air- 
craft; we  have  a  problem  with  oxir  abil- 
ity to  penetrate  the  Soviet  airspace, 
and  if  we  were  to  freeze  in  a  short 
period  of  time,  I  think  our  airborne 
launch  cruise  missiles  would  not  be  in 
great  number  allowing  us  standoff  ca- 
pablUty. 

What  this  amendment  does  is,  it 
leaves  some  flexibility  and  tells  our  ne- 
gotiators that  indeed  this  Congress  is 
concerned  about  those  things.  It  in  no 
way  states  that  we  can  build  new  sjrs- 
tems.  It  in  no  way  states  that  we 
should  build  new  weapons  or  add  num- 
bers to  our  Inventory,  it  just  simply 
says  we  have  to  have  concern  about 
obsolescence,  obsolescence  that  could 
change  the  balance  of  the  deterrent, 
obsolescence  that  could  indeed  in  the 
future  give  the  Soviet  Union  an  advan- 
tage and  thus  maybe  let  them  believe 
falsely  or  truly  that  they  would  have 
such  a  wide  advsmtage  that  they 
might  consider  first  strike. 
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Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARNEY.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina. 


Mr.  lilARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  (Chairman,  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  support  and  the  interpreta- 
tion which  the  gentleman  has  just 
made.  I  was  somewhat  amused  listen- 
ing to  the  discussion  by  our  colleagues 
In  opposition  to  this  amendment  Just  a 
few  moments  ago.  There  were  a  couple 
of  things  that  they  were  saying  which, 
really  do  not  relate  to  the  amendment 
which  I  have  offered. 

One  of  the  things  that  they  said  is 
that  this  would  lock  us  into  requiring 
modernization.   Apparently   they   did 
not  listen  to  the  discussion  which  I  of- 
fered on  my  own  amendment,  which 
made  very  clear  that  it  does  not  men- 
tion modernization.  It  does  not  men- 
tion any  particular  way  in  which  the 
objective  would  be  reached.  It  does  not 
say  that  we  would  have  to  modernize 
our  forces.  It  does  not  say  that  we 
would  have  to  get  the  Soviets  to  make 
offsetting  reductions.  It  does  not  say 
that  we  would  be  entitled  to  replace 
our  aging  weapons  which  are  suffering 
today  from  flex  fatigue  in  their  wings. 
But  it  says  that  in  some  such  way, 
by  some  alternative,  we  have  got  to 
deal  with  this.  We  have  to  raise  those 
questions  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
we  have  to  come  up  with  a  mutually 
agreeable  way  of  solving  that  obsoles- 
cence problem,  which  can  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States.  What  is  wrong  with 
that? 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  has 
also  given  an  interpretation  of  the  res- 
olution (H.J.  Res.  13)  which  is  before 
us  in  which  he  describes  it  as  though 
the  bill  already  allows  for  obsolescence 
to  be  taken  into  account.  It  already 
allows  for  it.  Well,  If  that  is  true,  then 
why  is  he  objecting  to  an  amendment 
that  would  clarify  what  he  believes  to 
be  the  intent  of  the  legislation? 

This  is  a  very  serious  problem  that 
we  have  on  this  side.  On  the  one  hand 
there  Is  the  interpretation  of  the  bill 
that  was  offered  by  the  chairman  in 
his  speech  last  week,  for  example,  in 
an  interpretation  that  encouraged  us; 
an  Interpretation  that  warms  many  of 
us  to  think  that  maybe  this  legislation 
can  be  fashioned  into  something  that 
we  can  accept.  But  after  making  such 
an  interpretation  which  is  favorable, 
the  chairman  then  opposes  an  effort 
to  spell  that  our  clearly  in  the  legisla- 
tion so  that  we  would  then  not  be  rely- 
ing just  on  legislative  history,  which  is 
made  not  only  in  the  House  but  in  the 
Senate  and  in  the  courts  and  else- 
where, but  we  would  be  relying  on  the 
actual  express  words  of  the  bill. 

Look  again  at  the  langiiage  that  I 
have  handed  to  you.  It  does  not  say 
modernization;  it  does  not  say  any  par- 
ticular course  of  action.  It  says  that 
our  negotiators,  in  the  interest  of  the 
security  of  the  United  States,  should 
seek  to  get  an  agreement  that  pre- 
serves the  essential  equivalence  both 


at  present  and  in  the  future,  and  In 
doing  so  we  have  got  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  relative  age  and  rates  of  ob- 
solescence. 

The  (CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Carvst)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  lix.  Mastih  of  North 
Carolina  and  by  unanimous  consent. 
Mr.  Carhbt  was  allowed  to  proceed  for 
2  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  C^aroUna.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
further  to  me? 

Mr.  CARNEY.  I  would  be  glad  to 
continue  to  yield  to  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  B-52  a  capable 
weapon  today?  Yes,  many  of  the  B- 
52's  are  capable  weapons  today;  others 
are  having  their  wings  fall  off.  The 
majority  of  them  may  be  capable 
today,  but  will  they  be  ci4>able  10 
years,  15  years.  20  years  from  now 
under  a  freeze  after  all  the  wings  have 
faUen  off?  Will  they  still  be  capable, 
will  they  stUl  be  a  force  that  we  would 
want  to  rely  on? 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
could  regain  my  time  at  that  point,  I 
think,  what  we  should  understand  is 
that  if  it  is  not  extremely  difficult,  it 
is  Impossible  to  control  the  types  of 
Improvements  you  can  make  in  the 
types  of  most  modem  warfare,  the 
electronic  warfare,  the  black-box  war- 
fare. That  would  render  a  B-52  or  any 
aircraft  obsolete  if  it  could  not  pene- 
trate air  space. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  know  the  Soviets, 
as  well  as  the  United  States,  continue 
to  deal  in  this  type  of  warfare,  to  seek 
and  render  useless  the  other's  military 
might.  It  is  something  that  you  cannot 
verify,  what  is  going  on  in  a  small  elec- 
tronics laboratory. 

I  think  this  Is  the  thrust  that  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  is  directed  at,  so  we 
would  not  find  ourselves  early  one 
morning  in  1995  vulnerable  because 
both  our  fixed-wing  aircraft  and  our 
submarine-based  aircraft  would  have 
become  extremely  vulnerable  through 
conventional  antisubmarine  and  con- 
ventional electronic  warfare;  not  nu- 
clear warfare,  but  nonetheless  they 
would  become  vulnerable  and.  thus, 
put  us  in  a  situation  less  favorable  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  that,  in  my 
opinion,  would  enhance  the  possibility 
of  a  nuclear  war. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Carney)  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Martin  of  North 
Carolina  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
Mr.  Carney  was  allowed  to  proceed  for 
3  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Kfr.  CARNEY.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  my  colleague  from  California. 
Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  that  it  was  in- 
teresting that  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  pointed  out  that  in  part  of 
this  debate  we  have  been  confusing 
performance  with  age.  We  have  some 
old  systems,  and  yet  they  are,  in  fact, 
superior  to  Soviet  systems. 

I  think  that  is  an  excellent  point,  be- 
cause although  we  have  systems  which 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  for  exam- 
ple, testified  that  our  Poseidon  subma- 
rines are  still  superior  to  what  the  So- 
viets have,  discounting  our  Tridents. 
That  is  true,  as  long  as  they  can  float 
and  as  long  as  they  can  operate. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt 
that  the  B-52  that  just  went  down  in 
the  Nevada  desert,  had  it  not  gone 
down  and  crashed  and  killed  the  entire 
crew,  had  the  capability  of  penetrating 
Soviet  air  space  today. 

So  I  think  that  is  a  fatal  mistake 
that  the  proponents  of  the  freeze  have 
made,  in  fact:  That  although  we  do 
have  superior  systems,  they  are  very 
old  systems  and  they  can  only  operate 
as  long  as  and  can  only  be  an  effective 
deterrent  as  long  as  they  can  operate. 
It  is  a  fact  that  our  naval  personnel 
have  testified  that  the  projected  life 
of  our  Poseidon  submarine  is  only 
about  20  years.  The  last  one  was  built 
in  1967.  So  I  do  not  think  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  testified  the  Posei- 
don can  continue  to  operate  safely 
throughout  the  end  of  this  century, 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  situation  is 
also  true  with  regard  to  the  B-S2 
bomber. 

Bdr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
can  reclaim  my  time.  What  we  are 
losing  track  of  is  the  fact  that  we  are 
not  saying  we  should  build  a  new 
system.  We  are  not  saying  we  should 
add  any  weapons  into  the  system.  We 
are  simply  saying  that  as  we  go  for- 
ward in  an  attempt  to  find  common 
groimd  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  arms 
negotiations,  we  should  consider,  as  it 
saj^  "give  special  attention  to  destabi- 
lizing factors  in  the  nuclear  balance 
including  relative  ages  of  weapons  and 
their  rates  of  obsolescence,"  period. 

We  are  asking  our  negotiators  to 
give  that  consideration. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARNEY.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  New  York  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  point  I 
would  just  like  some  clarification  on,  if 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
and  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
could  enlighten  us. 

It  was  my  understanding  that  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  last  week 
said  specifically  that  the  resolution  of 
which  he  is  the  author  permitted  the 
substitution  of  newly  manufactured 
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replacements  for  existing  systems; 
that  if  there  was  a  B-52  whose  wings 
were  falling  off,  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  assured  me  that  the 
Boeing  Co.  would  be  glad  to  manufac- 
ture hundreds  of  new  B-52's  to  take 
their  place,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  said  that  was  permissible. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  also 
said  we  could  continue  to  manufacture 
replacements  for  either  Poseidons  or 
Trldent-I  to  take  their  place. 

So  are  we  talking  about  aging,  or  are 
we  talking  about  technology? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Carney)  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Levitas  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  CAiunrsr  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARNEY.  I  will  continue  to 
yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Does  the  gentleman 
want  an  answer? 

Mr.  CARNEY.  However,  the  gentle- 
man behind  him  asked  first,  and  I 
think  in  fsdmess  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  AoCoin)  I  will  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  the  great  State  of 
California,  has  indicated  that  he 
agrees  with  me  that  our  submarines 
are  quiet,  but  they  may  become  dan- 
gerous with  age. 

The  point  I  was  making  is  that  they 
are  quiet,  and  because  they  are  quiet 
they  are  infinitely  superior  to  the 
Soviet  submarines.  Our  Navy  Secre- 
tary said  that  he  felt  that  strong  supe- 
riority would  keep  them  invulnerable 
through  the  next  century.  The  point  I 
was  trying  to  make  is  that  the  freeze 
would  lock  in  that  inferiority  on  the 
part  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Now,  if  the  gentleman  feels  that  our 
quiet  submarines  are  going  to  be  msule 
vulnerable  because  of  age,  he  should 
rest  assured  that  there  is  no  risk  of 
that  because,  as  the  chairman  has  in- 
dicated, this  resolution  allows  a  one- 
for-one  replacement,  a  Trident  subma- 
rine for  a  Poseidon  submarine,  a  B-S2 
for  a  B-52.  Submarines  can  be  re- 
placed as  long  as  you  do  not  increase 
the  tubes  for  the  launching  of  addi- 
tional weapons  which  increases  that 
military  technology.  But  from  the  age 
standpoint,  the  resolution  has  already 
been  made  clear. 
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We  have  repeated  it  on  the  floor  ev- 
eryday we  have  had  the  resolution  on 
the  floor,  and  I  would  just  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  that  before 
he  criticizes  or  thinks  that  somehow 
we  are  weak  in  our  submarine  force, 
he  ought  to  give  some  thought  to  how 


many  times  the  Soviet  Union's  ballis- 
tic submarines  have  had  to  be  towed 
to  their  home  ports  because  of  the 
technological  problems  of  the  subma- 
rines and  not  once  in  the  case  of  the 
United  States  has  a  ballistic  subma- 
rine ever  had  to  be  towed  into  port.  So 
I  ask,  whose  fleet  is  obsolete? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARNEY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  AnCoiN)  for  his  statements. 

In  light  of  the  fact  that  the  commit- 
tee chairman  has  issued  this  clarifica- 
tion paper  saying  that  essentially  the 
Trident  submarine  is  not  going  to  be 
included  in  the  freeze,  I  will  be  offer- 
ing an  amendment  to  state  such  and  to 
exempt  the  production  of  the  Trident. 
But  I  think  the  gentleman's  point  is 
very  good,  and  that  point  is  that  we 
cannot  divorce  technology  from 
safety. 

I  in  fact  read  the  clarification  paper 
also,  which  said  that  the  B-52's  may 
be  replaced  by  other  B-52's.  I  have  a 
statement  here  from  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  and  the  indica- 
tion is  that  the  Soviet  Bear  will  be  re- 
placed by  the  Bear. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Let  me  finish  my 
statement  first. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Carnet)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Martin  of  North 
Carolina,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
Mr.  Carney  was  allowed  to  proceed  for 
4  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  If  the 
gentleman  wiU  yield  further,  I  have  a 
statement  from  the  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  for  Research  and  De- 
velopment, Dr.  Thomas  Cooper,  ad- 
dressing the  problem  that  even  if  we 
had  brand  new  B-S2's  fresh  off  the 
Boeing  production  line  in  1990,  what 
type  of  chance  of  survival  would 
American  aircrews  have  entering 
Soviet  air  space  if  they  were  forced  to 
fly  those  old  B-52's  instead  of  some- 
thing that  was  teclmologically  ad- 
vanced? 

The  answer  by  Dr.  Cooper  was  this: 
'American  air  crews,  should  they  be 
forced  to  operate  B-52's  over  Soviet 
airspace  in  the  1990's,  would  have 
practically  no  chance  of  survival." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  is  the 
point  that  is  addressed  by  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  and  by  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARNEY.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Washington. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  guess 
the  gentleman  from  California  forgets 
that  if  we  negotiated  this  agreement 


between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  they  would  be  left  with 
their  Bears  and  Bisons,  not  with  the 
Blackjack  bomber.  So  we  would  both 
be  in  the  same  position. 

I  would  also  mention  to  my  good  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  San 
Diego,  Calif.  (Mr.  Hunter),  that  we 
could  also  by,  say,  using  existing  plat- 
forms put  our  most  advanced  cruise 
missiles  into  place  on  those  platforms, 
and  that  gives  us  the  kind  of  standoff 
capability  which  we  have  today  and 
which  the  Soviet  Union  does  not  have. 

So  I  think  it  is  unfortunate  that  we 
all  try  to  look  at  this  thing  on  a  one- 
sided basis  and  not  on  what  it  would 
do  to  the  Soviet  Union  as  well.  This  is 
the  point  we  are  making,  and  as  the 
gentleman  well  knows,  the  Soviets  are 
spending  a  lot  more  on  defense  today 
than  we  are.  They  are  in  the  position 
of  building  a  lot  more  new  systems 

So  if  we  could  negotiate  a  stop  to 
this  arms  race  at  this  point,  it  would 
have  to  be  in  our  best  Interest  because 
of  that  reality,  in  my  view. 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
may  take  back  my  time  for  1  minute,  I 
think  again  we  are  losing  the  sub- 
stance of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Martin). 

Mr.  DICKS.  That  is  part  of  our 
effort. 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
asking  again  if  perhaps  the  author  of 
the  amendment  would  clarify  it. 

Is  it  not  true  that  this  amendment 
has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with 
adding  one  piece  of  military  hardware: 
it  is  advising  the  negotiators  to  go 
with  caution  and  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  obsolescence  and  to  consider 
the  problems  associated  with  electron- 
ic warfare  and  antisubmarine  warfare 
which  are  extremely  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  verify? 

I  mean,  we  are  talking  about  tech- 
niques that  can  be  enhanced  in  small 
laboratories  and  in  universities  in  the 
United  States  and  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
that  can  be  applied  to  a  submarine, 
and  can  be  applied  to  antiaircraft 
equipment,  and  there  is  virtually  no 
way  we  can  find  out  about  it.  I  will  ask 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Martin)  if  that  is  not  true? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield, 
let  me  say  that  I  would  like  to  have 
the  attention  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  for  Just  a  moment  because  I 
want  to  answer  his  question  also. 

Mr.  CARNEY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  BtARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  let  me  say  first  from  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Carney)  that  I  appreciate  the  Inter- 
pretation which  he  has  just  made  be- 
cause it  is  the  correct  interpretation. 

This  amendment  does  not  direct  the 
negotiators  on  either  side  to  come  up 


with  any  particular  solution.  It  does 
not  say  that  you  may  only  modernize; 
It  does  not  say  you  replace  one  for  one; 
it  does  not  say  you  replace  one  for 
two;  and  it  does  not  say  that  you  re- 
place two  for  one  or  give  any  particu- 
lar ratio.  It  does  not  say  specifically 
that  the  way  to  solve  this  problem  of 
relative  age  and  rates  of  obsolescence 
is  to  have  the  Soviet  Union  dismantle 
some  of  their  new  weapons  in  a  timely 
offsetting  fashion  as  ours  become  ob- 
solescent. It  does  not  say  how  you  do 
that,  but  allows  all  such  alternatives 
to  be  considered.  It  would  be  nice  if  we 
could  get  the  Soviets  to  swap  one  of 
their  new  weapons  to  us  in  exchange 
for  one  of  our  old  ones.  That  would  be 
absurd.  They  would  never  accept  that. 
It  does  not  say  how  you  would  at- 
tempt to  achieve  a  maintenance  of  es- 
sential equivalence  into  the  future, 
but  it  says  you  try  to  solve  that  prob- 
lem because  it  is  a  serious  problem. 

The  Chairman  of  the  committee  has 
stated  that  it  is  a  serious  problem.  He 
has  said  that  he  believes  that  this  bill 
WiU  allow  us  to  deal  with  it.  Yet,  if  he 
believes  that,  why  does  he  oppose  an 
amendment  to  make  it  clear? 

He  also  said  earlier  that  the  bill 
would  allow  substitution  of  a  new  B-52 
for  an  old  B-52  or  a  substitution  of  a 
new  submarine  for  an  old  submarine. 
He'Said  elsewhere  that  submarines  are 
not  weapons.  He  said  that  submarines 
are  launching  platforms.  But  yet,  if  he 
says  one  thing  and  then  he  opposes  an 
amendment  that  seeks  to  enable  us  to 
take  those  factors  into  account,  what 
are  we  to  make  of  his  interpretation? 
Is  it  the  official,  authoritative  inter- 
pretation of  the  bill  when  he  opposes 
an  amendment  that  is  consistent  with 
that  interpretation,  an  amendment 
which  does  not  precisely  require  any 
specific  action,  as  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Carney)  has  reminded 
us  again  and  again?  It  says  that  we 
have  to  take  into  account  the  factors 
of  relative  age  and  obsolescence. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Carney)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Carney 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  CARNEY.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina. 
Think  what  it  means,  Mr.  Chairman, 
if,  after  having  been  given  an  interpre- 
tation which  says  that  the  bill  means 
one  thing,  you  then  vote  against  pre- 
serving that  essential  equivalence  now 
and  in  the  future.  Think  what  it 
means  if  we  vote  against  taking  into 
account  the  relative  age  and  rates  of 
obsolescence.  What  is  that  going  to 
mean  as  to  the  meaning  of  this  House 


Joint  Resolution  13,  this  unlucky  No. 
13. 

Let  me  try  to  state  it  in  terms  that 
help  us  imderstand  what  the  problem 
is  with  obsolescence.  The  gentleman 
from  Georgia  had  earlier  asked,  is  it 
age  or  is  It  technology?  WeU,  it  could 
be  either. 

When  a  submarine  gets  to  the  point  , 
where  the  flex  fatigue  on  that  pres- 
sure hull  is  beginning  to  make  noises  it 
does  not  make  today,  it  will  then  have 
reached  obsolescence  because  it  then 
could  be  detected. 

When  the  Soviet  Union  perfects  its 
antisubmarine  warfare,  they  will  have 
achieved  the  same  obsolescence  of  our 
subs  If  we  cannot  modernize  in  any 
way.  But  do  we  have  to  modernize 
under  my  amendment?  No.  As  long  as 
we  can  get  some  offsetting  reductions 
in  a  timely  fashion  on  the  Soviet  side, 
no. 

Let  me  put  this  as  an  illustration  in 
this  way.  with  the  baseball  season  Just 
beginning.  Now.  let  us  suppose  we  had 
a  United  States  team  and  a  Soviet 
team,  and  the  United  States,  team  was 
28  years  old  on  average  age  and  the 
Soviet  team  was  18  years  old  on  aver- 
age age.  I  think  we  can  imagine  that 
there  would  be  a  pretty  good  competi- 
tion. Many  of  our  older,  experienced 
players  would  be  superior.  Many  of 
the  28-year-old  players  would  be  supe- 
rior to  the  youthful  players  on  the 
Soviet  side:  ours  would  have  been 
around  the  base  paths  more,  they 
would  have  seen  pick-off  plays  that 
the  others  have  not  seen  yet;  and  they 
would  have  seen  more  curve  balls 
across  the  plate  and  could  better  Judge 
those  that  would  just  miss  the  plate. 
Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  younger 
Soviet  fellows  would  have  sharper  eye- 
sight, they  would  be  a  bit  faster,  and 
their  hand-to-eye  coordination  would 
be  superior.  Their  energy  and  enthusi- 
asm would  be  higher.  So  it  would  be  a 
good  competition  between  relative 
youth  and  relative  age,  and  each  team 
would  win  some  games. 

But  now.  suppose,  in  the  interests  of 
maintaining  security  of  the  national 
past  time,  we  decided  to  freeze  the  ros- 
ters so  that  neither  team  could  replace 
its  players.  Well,  for  a  year  or  two,  our 
older  players  would  still  be  able  to 
compete.  We  would  have  a  good  com- 
petition between  30-year-old  players 
and  20-year-old  players. 

But  what  about  10  years  after  that? 
Then  we  would  have  40-year-old  play- 
ers trying  to  compete  with  their  30- 
year-old  players.  Those  of  us  who  have 
passed  both  those  milestones  and 
others  would  be  able  to  certify  the  dif- 
ficulty of  preserving  the  essential 
equivalence  in  the  future.  The  will 
may  be  there  but  the  capability  would 
not.  We  would  have  reached  a  period 
of  obsolescence  on  that  baseball  team. 
The  point  is  that  the  United  States 
has  very  capable  weapons  in  the  Posei- 
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don  submarines.  I  have  tested  their 
level  of  readiness  with  the  crew  of  the 
Casimir  Pulaski,   and  I  salute  them 
and  commend  them  for  what  they  are 
trying  to  do  on  our  behalf. 

The  same  is  true  of  many  of  our 
bombers.  But  what  do  we  do  when  all 
the  wings  fall  off?  What  do  we  do 
when  the  Soviets  are  able  to  track 
those  Poseidon  submarines? 

D  1310 

What  do  we  do  when  they  are  able 
to  annihilate  all  of  our  silos  containing 
our  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles. 
They  would  gain  that  ultimate  edge 
because  we  went  into  a  freeze  that  as 
urged  by  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. He  would  say  to  you,  "Don't  take 
those  things  into  accoimt.  Move  for- 
ward and  freeze." 

He  would  say  to  you,  "We  think  you 
can  consider  age  and  obsolescence 
anyway,"  but  he  doesn't  want  it  made 
clear  in  the  bill  that  you  can  take 
those  things  into  account. 

I  think  he  is  wrong  on  this  and  I 
hope  that  he  will  reconsider  and  think 
what  my  amendment  actually  says. 

It  does  not  rigidly  lock  in  anything. 
It  provides  flexibility  and  direction  so 
that  our  negotiators  will  know  that 
they  must  not  rush  into  an  immedi- 
ate—remember, that  objective  is  in 
this  legislation  also— an  immediate 
freeze  without  taking  into  account  the 
relative  age  and  the  rates  of  obsoles- 
cence of  the  U.S.  retaliatory  system. 

Mr.  CARNEY.  The  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  has  expressed  himself 
and  explained  the  meaning  of  this 
amendment  very,  very  well. 

I  might  Just  add  that  I  took  the  op- 
portunity to  go  out  on  the  USS  Ulys- 
ses GranL  I,  too.  would  concur  with 
the  gentleman  on  the  state  of  readi- 
ness that  our  submarine  fleet  is  in 
right  now.  Yet  those  officers  and 
members  of  that  crew  expressed  their 
concern  about  the  future. 

Mr.  HILER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARNEY.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HILER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yieldii^. 

I  would  like  to  direct  a  question  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 
Listening  to  the  debate  for  some  time 
now  on  this  amendment,  I  would  like 
to  maybe  just  give  the  gentleman 
what  my  interpretation  of  it  is  and  the 
gentleman  can  tell  me  if  I  am  inter- 
preting it  correctly. 

Essentially,  what  we  are  saying  is 
that  when  our  negotiators  are  sitting 
at  the  table,  that  they  should  not  only 
consider  what  things  are  like  on  April 
20,  1983,  but  also  looking  forward  to 
April  20,  1985;  April  20,  1987;  April  20, 
1990 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina. 
And  beyond. 

Mr.  HILER.  And  that  when  looking 
into  the  future  like  that,  we  have  to 
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take  into  account  how  we  have  devel- 
oped oiu-  nuclear  deterrent  in  the  past 
and  that,  in  fact,  because  our  country 
and  the  Soviet  Union  have  developed 
nuclear  capabilities  on  a  different  time 
schedule,  they  wUl  have  different  ca- 
pabilities well  into  the  future;  so  that 
we  should  direct  our  negotiators  to  do 
something  which  they  should  be  doing 
anyway,  which  is  to  think  not  only 
about  today,  but  for  decades  into  the 
future,  just  as  in  the  passage  of  this 
resolution  we  are  trying  to  protect,  or 
some  would  say  we  are  trying  to  pro- 
tect future  generations. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  CARmnr)  may  have  an  additional 
3  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  been 
on  this  amendment,  which  has  been 
debated  in  the  past  on  three  other  oc- 
casions, and  I  believe  there  should  be 
a  limitation  on  the  time. 

The  gentleman  is  asking  for  how 
much  additional  time,  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
has  asked  for  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  jrield 
under  his  reservation? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Pardon? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
am  sorry.  I  may  need  a  translator, 
coming  from  a  different  part  of  the 
country  than  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Would  the  gentleman  yield  to  me  to 
answer  the  question? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman for  the  purpose  of  advising  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  how  much 
additional  time  the  gentleman  is  going 
to  require  after  the  30  minutes  he  has 
had? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  If 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  I  would  say 
that  I  am  asking  now  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  3  additional  minutes  in 
order  to  answer  the  question  that  has 
just  been  posed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  shall  not  object, 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  to  give  the 
gentleman  an  opportunity  to  answer 
the  question. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  be  permitted  to  pro- 
ceed for  an  additional  3  minutes? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wiU 
be  glad  to  3^eld  to  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina;  but 
prior  to  doing  that,  I  would  Just  say  to 
the  chairman.  I  believe  that  we  on  this 


side  have  Just  about  completed  our 
debate,  after  the  response  from  the 
gentleman  in  the  well,  and  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  for  not  ob- 
jecting. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr, 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  to 
me  before  he  sits  down? 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Oh.  I  am  sorry.  I  did 
yield. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  let  me  say  first,  as  I  was 
trying  to  say  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee.  I  do  not  know  that  there 
may  be  other  Members  who  will  have 
other  points  to  raise  that  will  need 
clarification.  Certainly  if  they  do.  let 
us  allow  there  to  be  clarification  of 
the  points  that  they  raise;  but  this 
question  has  been  raised  and  I  want  to 
speak  to  it. 

It  is  only  the  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment to  allow  our  negotiators  to  take 
into  account  the  relative  age  and  rates 
of  obsolescence,  which  is  a  great  disad- 
vantage for  us.  Even  though  we  have 
very  superior  weapons  in  many  catego- 
ries, adequate  to  perform  their  mis- 
sion, they  will  not  be  able  to  perform 
that  mission  when  their  wings  fall  off. 
when  they  start  making  too  much 
noise,  when  they  are  uinable  to  evade 
faster  hunter-killer  submarines,  and  so 
forth.  So  we  are  saying,  it  is  not 
enough  in  negotiating  essential 
equivalence  with  the  Soviet  Union  Just 
to  take  into  account  the  number  of 
warheads  and  hopefully  we  can  reduce 
those;  it  is  not  enough  to  take  into  ac- 
count Just  the  nimiber  of  bombers  and 
just  the  number  of  submarines.  They 
have  61  versus  our  32;  but  would  we 
trade  our  32  for  their  61?  Not  today. 
Twenty  years  from  now  that  might  be 
a  different  situation. 

So  we  are  saying,  do  not  Just  count 
the  number  of  hulls,  the  number  of  fu- 
selages, the  number  of  warheads,  but 
take  into  account  the  relative  age  of 
those  delivery  systems  with  an  eye  to 
whether  they  will  be  able  to  perform 
their  missions  decades  from  now.  That 
is  the  sole  purpose  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  and  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words.  I  Just  want  to  make  a  brief 
statement.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  that  is 
simply  to  say  that  what  the  amend- 
ment does  is  to  take  a  dociunent  that 
certainly  gives  this  President  enough 
leeway  of  interpretation  to  protect 
America's  interest.  Coming  from  the 
State  that  builds  the  Trident  subma- 
rines, we  feel  comfortable  that  the 
present  language  provides  for  fully 
adequate  measures  to  defend  this 
country,  under  the  current  President 
and  indeed  imder  any  American  Presi- 
dent in  negotiations  with  the  Soviets 
to  protect  American  interests. 


My  concern  about  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  is  that  it  simply  makes 
a  hole  so  large  that  we  could  drive  a 
truck  through  it. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  OEJDENSON.  No. 
Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  nimaber  of  words. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  was  amazed  that  the  gentleman 
who  just  spoke  and  who  is  now  leaving 
the  well  wanted  to  make  a  point  about 
the  amendment  and  then  deny  me  an 
opportimity  to  respond.  I  want  to  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  I  appreciate 
what  appears  to  be  an  endorsement  on 
his  part  of  the  integrity  and  the  capa- 
bility of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  dealing  with  negotiations  of 
reduction  of  nuclear  weapons  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  achieving  a  freeze  at  re- 
duced levels  with  the  Soviet  Union; 
but  yet.  if  the  gentleman  reaUy  has 
that  confidence  in  the  President  of  the 
United    States,    why    are    we    going 
through  aU  this?  This  is  really  a  politi- 
cal  effort   to   try   to   embarrass  ^^the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  it 
has  been  done  in  a  careless  way,  which 
in  the  last  several  days  of  debate  has 
led  to  questions  being  raised  which  the 
sponsors  of  the  bill  could  not  answer. 
Now,  in  the  last  day  of  debate,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  came  in 
and  began  to  clarify  some  of  those  an- 
swers and  I  welcomed  that  clarifica- 
tion and  I  said  so. 

Yet.  if  we  are  to  welcome  that  clari- 
fication and  then  try  to  provide  in  the 
legislation  that  it.  too.  will  say  things 
that  would  support  the  clarification 
given  by  the  chairman  and  then  to 
come  in  here  and  oppose  that,  what 
are  we  to  make  of  it?  Are  we  to  believe 
that  the  chairman's  clarification  Is 
being  rejected  by  Members  who  do  not 
want  language  that  supports  the  clari- 
fication of  the  chairman?  I  should 
hope  not. 

So  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  the  purpose  of  this  amendment  is 
not  to  put  a  glaring  loophole  here.  It 
is  not  a  loophole  at  aU.  It  simply  says 
to  take  into  account  the  relative  age 
and  obsolescence  of  our  weapons. 
What  kind  of  a  loophole  is  that?  If 
you  defeat  it,  it  says  you  do  not  want 
them  to  take  into  account  the  relative 
age  and  obsolescence  of  weapons,  de- 
spite what  the  chairman  has  said. 

The  gentleman  from  Georgia  earlier 
had  asked  the  question  whether  we 
were  dealing  with  the  problem  of  age 
or  the  problem  of  technology,  because 
obsolescence  relates  to  both.  My 
answer  is  that  it  relates  to  both.  We 
are  concerned  about  the  relative  age 
of  our  planes  when  the  wings  are  fall- 
ing off.  We  are  concerned  about  the 
relative  age  of  our  submarines  when 


they  are  approaching  the  limit  of  ob- 
solescence of  the  entire  fleet  of  nucle- 
ar ballistic  missile  submarines. 

We  are  also  concerned  about  techno- 
logical advances  and  we  are  saying, 
take  that  into  account  and  come  up 
with  a  reasonable  answer  to  it  in  the 
interests  of  the  United  States,  both 
now  and  in  the  future. 

To  say  that  they  should  not  take 
these  considerations  into  account,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  a  very  tragic  position 
for  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  be  taking;  so  I  hope  that  the 
amendment  will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LEVTTAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHAW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LEVTTAS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

The  difficulty  that  I  have  with  the 
gentleman's  amendment  is  not  because 
I  do  not  favor  taking  into  account  ob- 
solescence, indeed,  as  the  gentleman 
well  knows.  I  am  very  strongly  in  favor 
of  providing  for  modernization  of 
forces,  not  just  avoiding  obsolescence; 
but  it  is  my  understanding,  and  maybe 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee 
could  answer  me,  is  there  anything  in 
this  resolution  as  it  has  been  inter- 
preted by  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin that  would  preclude  our  negotia- 
tors from  taking  into  account  ques- 
tions such  as  age  or  obsolescence  in 
the  course  of  negotiations? 
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Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  SHAW.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  As  I  said  in  my 
statement  in  opposition,  nothing  in 
this  resolution  would  preclude  our  ne- 
gotiators tiddng  into  consideration  the 
obsolescence  of  military  items.  I  fur- 
ther stated  that  I  have  confidence 
that  our  President  wiU  take  into  con- 
sideration and  instruct  the  negotiators 
to  take  into  consideration  the  pur- 
poses of  the  gentleman's  amendment. 
It  is  therefore  imncessary. 

Mr.  SHAW.  If  I  might  reclaim  my 
time,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman 
a  question.  Does  the  amendment  that 
is  being  offered  do  any  violence,  to  the 
resolution? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Will  the  gentleman 

yield? 

Mr.  SHAW.  Certainly. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  My  concern  Is  if  we 
are  going  to  try  to  spell  out  what  is  In- 
cluded, what  might  be  included,  we 
will  not  cover  every  item.  Further,  the 
resolution  speaks  for  Itself.  Nothing  is 
frozen  until  it  is  negotiated  mutually 
and  verifiably  and  an  agreement  is 
reached  and  it  is  ratified  by  the 
Senate. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  include 
what  could  be  interpreted  as  a  loop- 
hole.   The    gentleman's    amendment 


could  be  so  interpreted  and  I  therefore 
oppose  it. 

Mr.  SHAW.  If  this  clarifies  the  bill, 
then  I  would  say  that  we  should  cer- 
tainly go  ahead  and  perhaps  even 
accept  it  without  a  vote.  I  am  greatly 
concerned  that  as  the  debate  goes  on, 
we  are  dealing  here  more  and  more  in 
perceptions,  and  I  think  the  Members 
are  becoming  more  and  more  con- 
cerned as  to  the  perception  the  public 
will  have  of  them  as  to  any  vote. 

I  am  not  totally  convinced  at  this 
point  that  there  are  people  in  this 
House  that  will  vote  against  any 
amendment  because  they  are  con- 
cerned that  it  might  be  perceived  as  a 
weakness  with  regard  to  what  they 
want.  If  an  amendment  is  being  of- 
fered that  is  by  way  of  clarification, 
whether  you  feel  that  it  is  necessary 
or  not.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  passed, 
and  that  if  we  are  going  to  argue 
against  it.  that  we  should  argue  on  the 
merits,  that  it  is  going  to  in  some  way 
decrease  what  we  are  trying  to  do  with 
a  nuclear  freeze. 

I  think  what  we  should  be  talking 
about,  and  more  realistically,  try  to 
come  up  with  something  that  is  going 
to  cover  as  much  of  the  subject  matter 
as  we  can  possibly  cover. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time 
simply  to  make  a  very  important 
point,  because  regardless  of  the  out- 
come of  the  vote  on  this  amendment, 
and  I  think  there  would  be  great  merit 
in  having  no  vote,  or  even  on  with- 
drawing the  amendment  in  light  of 
what  the  chairman  of  the  full  commit- 
tee has  Just  said,  that  I  cannot  in  any 
way  interpret  a  vote  for  or  against  this 
amendment  as  being  for  or  against 
avoiding  replacement  of  aging  systems 
or  dealing  with  the  question  of  obso- 
lescence. I  think  that  one  of  the  most 
important  and  significant  statements 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  made 
in  his  opening  remarics  of  April  13  was 
that  these  matters  are  matters  for  the 
negotiators  to  deal  with  and  not  Just  a 
matter  of  age  and  replacement,  but 
matters  dealing  with,  if  you  will,  obso- 
lescence or  modernization.  That  is, 
however  you  want  to  define  these 
words  and  play  the  word  game,  is 
really  not  important. 

What  is  important  is  to  make  certain 
that  whatever  words  are  used  in  this 
formulation  that  our  negotiators  will 
have  a  free  hand  to  do  whatever  is 
necessary,  and  we  would  have  to  have 
some  pretty  dumb  negotiators  who 
would  not  take  into  account  the  ques- 
tion of  age  and  obsolescence.  I  refuse, 
even  though  I  have  some  criticism  of 
the  negotiation  on  obsolescence,  to  be- 
lieve that  our  negotiators  could  be 
that  dumb. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 
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Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
num  from  Washington. 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  think  the  gentleman 
has  stated  It  absolutely  right.  The 
point,  with  all  due  respect  to  my  col- 
league in  the  well,  trying  to  character- 
ize this  amendment  that  if  we  vote 
against  it  we  are  undercutting  the  ne- 
gotiations, that  is  totally  inaccurate. 
The  gentleman  is  absolutely  right,  the 
resolution  speaks  for  itself. 

Frankly,  this  amendment  and  all  of 
the  debate  we  have  had  I  think  is  basi- 
cally unnecessary  in  light  of  the  chair- 
man's statement. 

ytt.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina. 
Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  for 
yielding  because  I  want  to  try  to  save 
him,  even  if  I  cannot  save  any  of  the 
others  on  his  side  who  are  listening 
here  today.  The  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia has  said  that  he  favors  moderniza- 
tion, and  he  said  that  there  has  been  a 
statement  made  that  this  bill  before 
us  would  allow  modernization.  Tet  the 
gentleman  remembers  that  when  an 
amendment  was  offered  providing  for 
modernization  that  was  defeated.  It 
was  not  passed.  It  was  defeated. 

The  gentleman  was  also  in  favor  of  a 
one-for-two  build-down,  and  the  gen- 
tleman made  a  very  eloquent  case  for 
that  because  it  would  achieve  both  the 
freeze  and  a  reduction  at  the  same 
time.  But  that  was  not  passed,  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 
That  was  defeated. 

The  gentleman  from  Georgia  and  I 
can  be  in  favor  of  all  of  these  things, 
and  yet  this  bill  does  nor  provide  for 
those  considerations  to  be  dealt  with. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  has 
made  a  clarifying  statement  saying 
that  his  bill  would  provide  the  same 
loophole  which  he  now  wants  to 
attack.  I  am  beside  myself  to  know 
what  to  make  of  the  strategy  that 
would  say  that  the  legislation  means 
this,  but  we  do  not  want  it  to  say  it.  I 
cannot  comprehend  what  the  strategy 
of  the  chairman  is  if  he  is  trjing  to  re- 
assure us  that  the  bill  means  some- 
thing and  then  will  take  that  away 
from  us  by  defeating  an  amendment  to 
put  it  into  the  legislation. 

Keep  in  mind  that  the  bill  also  has 
in  it  the  word  "immediate."  and  it  pro- 
vides for  an  immediate  freeze.  How 
much  are  we  going  to  negotiate  in  an 
immediate  freeze? 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  If  the  genUeman  wiU 
permit  me  to  reclaim  my  time,  the 
word  "immediate"  is  again  in  the  con- 
text of  the  negotiations  and  with  the 
treaty  as  signed. 

What  concerns  me  is  the  statement 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 
Mr.  Downey,  that  this  freeze  will  be 
so  good  for  the  United  States,  as  it  wiU 
freeze  into  obsolescence  the  liquid  fuel 


S8-18's.  and  that  we  are  going  to  have 
such  a  tremendous  advantage  as  a 
result  of  all  of  this.  If  that  is  the  case, 
then  once  again  I  will  have  to  assume 
that  the  Russian  negotiators  are  not 
totally  dumb  and  they  are  not  going  to 
agree  to  that. 

I  think  that  the  whole  point  is  that 
we  have  got  to  look  to  whatever  nego- 
tiations there  are  and  yes.  indeed.  I  do 
believe  we  need  to  have  moderniza- 
tion, and  I  do  believe  we  need  to  have 
some  form  of  guaranteed  build-down 
which  wiU  permit  it  and  which  will 
bring  about  reductions  as  well  as  an 
end  to  the  arms  race  increase. 

I  think  before  we  are  finished  with 
this  debate  either  today  or  the  follow- 
ing day  that  we  will  have  provided  the 
opportunity  for  all  of  that  to  occur. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Bir.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  think  we  are  making 
much  ado  about  nothing.  This  amend- 
ment only  clarifies,  in  my  Judgment, 
statements  that  have  been  made  by 
the  sponsors  of  the  resolution. 

I  detect  a  suspicion  that  by  including 
relative  ages  of  weapons  and  their 
rates  of  obsolescence,  we  have  ex- 
cluded other  things. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Levftas) 
has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hyde  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Levitas  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  HYDE.  We  are  excluding  things 
by  that.  I  would  make  this  suggestion: 
After  the  word  "including."  if  we  said 
"but  not  limited  to,"  therefore,  it 
would  read  "including,  but  not  limited 
to  relative  ages  of  weapons  and  their 
rates  of  obsolescence." 

It  seems  to  me  this  restates  in  the 
resolution  itself  a  statement  made  by 
the  sponsor,  and  yet  it  does  not  con- 
fine attention  Just  to  age  and  obsoles- 
cence. It  really  focuses  on  them,  but 
does  not  exclude  anything  by  implica- 
tion either. 

If  that  were  to  happen,  it  would  as- 
suage the  fears,  if  not  the  feelings  of 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
and  many  of  us  on  this  side  that  we 
are  making  explicit  what  the  chair- 
man has  made  implicit  by  this  state- 
ment. I  really  do  not  want  to  say  that 
it  is  innocuous,  but  it  is  not  redirecting 
the  thrust  of  this  resolution  at  all. 
Certainly  we  want  to  give  attention  to 
destabilizing  factors.  That  is  the  Gore 
approach,  and  that  is  part  of  the  reso- 
lution. 

"Including  but  not  limited  to  rela- 
tive ages  of  weapons  and  their  rates  of 
obsolescence,"  I  think  is  harmless,  and 
if  it  wUl  allay  the  fears  that  some  have 
that  what  is  said  in  a  statement  is  not 
included  in  the  resolution:  I  would 
hope  that  we  could  add  those  words 


"but  not  limited  to."  and  accept  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  UARTOf  of  North  Carolina. 
Will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Let  me  say  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment  would  certainly  be  accept- 
able to  the  author  of  the  original 
amendment. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  would  ask  unanimous 
consent,  if  the  gentleman  would  jrleld, 
for  that  purpose. 

ISi.  LEVITAS.  I  do  not  think  I  can 
yield  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  If 
the  gentleman  would  yield  to  me,  be- 
cause there  is  a  point  that  has  been 
raised  by  him  and  others  with  regard 
to  the  relative  adequacy  of  the  liquid 
fuel  and  solid  fuel.  I  wish  the  gentle- 
man would  give  me  his  attention  on 
that  because  there  is  a  presiunption 
that  liquid  fuel  of  the  Soviet  rockets  is 
inferior  to  the  solid  fuel  of  the  U.S. 
rockets  and  that,  therefore,  that  en- 
compasses some  kind  of  obsolescence 
on  their  part.  It  really  does  not.  The 
reason  the  Soviet  Union  wants  to  use 
liquid  fuel  in  their  rockets  is  because 
they  want  a  reloading  capability,  and 
they  are  willing  to  engineer  theirs  that 
way  so  that  when  the  rocket  fires,  it 
will  not  leave  damage  in  the  tubes  so 
that  they  can  reload.  Solid  fuel  would 
not  enable  you  to  do  that. 
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Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  was  not  accepting 
that  point.  I  was  simply  pointing  out 
that  the  Soviet  Union  negotiators  are 
not  going  to  agree  to  a  treaty  in  which 
they  are  going  to  be  put  at  a  built-in 
technological  disadvantage. 

Anyone  who  thinks  that  is  what  we 
are  doing  is  kidding  themselves. 

AMKIIDMXirT  OITERED  BT  MR.  HTDB  TO  TRK 
AMENDKEirr  OPFERED  BT  MS.  MAKTIR  OF 
NORTH  CAROLINA 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hyde  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Martin  of  North 
Carolina:  In  line  2,  after  the  word  "includ- 
ing" insert  the  words,  "but  not  limited  to". 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wiU  not 
delay  a  vote  on  this  issue  but  I  hope 
that  those  additional  words  would 
dispel  any  notion  that  this  Is  trying  to 
exclude  any  and  all  considerations 
which  the  negotiators,  both  Soviet  and 
American,  in  their  wisdom,  would  take 
into  consideration. 

It  simply  says  let  us  give  special  at- 
tention to  destabilizing  factors,  noth- 
ing wrong  with  that;  but  not  limited  to 
the  relative  ages  of  the  weapons  and 
the  rates  of  obsolescence.  I  think  we 
could  move  along  toward  the  ultimate 
goal  of  voting  up  or  down  on  this  reso- 
lution if  you  would  accept  this.  I  see 


nothing  that  derogates  from  the  letter 
or  the  spirit  of  House  Joint  Resolution 

13. 

So,  I  respectfully  ask  for  support  for 
this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  minols  (Mr.  Hyde)  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Mahtih). 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Martin). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  "noes" 
appeared  to  have  It. 

RBCORDKD  VOTE 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  on  that  I  demand  a  record- 
fid  vote 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  204,  noes 
211,  not  voting  18,  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  561 


Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

Sprstt 

StangeUnd 

Stenholm 

Stnttton 

Stump 

SundquUt 

Tausln 

Taylor 


Andrews  (TX) 

Anthony 

Applesmte 

Archer 

B»dh«ni 

Barnard 

BartleU 

Batenum 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

BevUl 

BUlraUs 

Bliley 

BocBS 

Breaux 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown  (CO) 

BroyhUl 

Burton 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carney 

Chandler 

ChappeU 

Chappie 

Cheney 

dinger 

CoaU 

Coleman  (MO) 

Conable 

Cooper 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Courter 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  PhlUp 

Daniel 

Daanemeyer 

DaKhle 

Daub 

Davis 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dowdy 

Dreler 

Dyson 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

Erlenbom 

Fiedler 

Fields 
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Fish 

Fllppo 

Franklin 

Frenzel 

Fuqua 

OekBs 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Olngrich 

Oradison 

Oramm 

Oregg 

HaU.  Ralph 

Hall,  Sam 

Hammerachmldt 

Hance 

Hansen  (UT) 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hefner 

Hightower 

Hiler 

HUlis 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jenkins 

Jones  (TN) 

Kasich 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Kramer 

Lagomarslno 

Leath 

Lent 

liewls  (CA> 

Lewis  (FL) 

UplnAI 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Loeftler 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Lungren 

Mack 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (IL) 


Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCollum 

McDade 

McDonald 

McBwen 

McOrath 

Miller  (OH) 

MoUnari 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (WA) 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nelson 

Nichols 

NIelson 

O'Brien 

Oxley 

Packard 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Paul 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

QuiUen 

Ray 

Regula 

Ridge 

RItter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Roth 

Rowland 

Rudd 

Sawyer 

Schaefer 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

SiUander 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith,  Denny 

Smith,  Robert 


Ackerman 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

AlboMa 
Anderson 
Andrews  (NO 
Annunzlo 
Aspin 
AuCoin 
Barnes 
Bates 
BedeU 
Bellenson 
Berman 
Btaggi 
Boehlert 
Boland 
Boner 
Bonior 
Bonker 
BorakI 
Boaco 
Boucher 
Boxer 
Britt 

Brown  (CA) 
Bryant 
Carper 
Can- 
Clarke 
Clay 
Coelho 

Coleman  (TX) 
CoUlns 
Conte 
Conyers 
Coyne 
Oockett 
D'Amours 
de  la  Garza 
Dellums 
Derrick 
Didu 
Dingell 
Dixon 
Donnelly 
Dorgan 
Downey 
Durbin 
Dwyer 
Early 
Eckart 
Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 
Evans  (lA) 
Evans  (IL) 
FaaceU 
Fasio 
Felghan 
Perraro 
Plorlo 
FtoglietU 
Ford  (MI) 
Pord(TN) 
Porsythe 
Fowler 
Frank 
Fnwt 
Garcia 
Gaydos 
Gejdenson 


Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (OA) 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vandergriff 

Vucanovlch 

Walker 

WatUns 

Weber 

Wtaitehurst 

WhlUey 

NOES-211 

Gephardt 

Olickman 

Oomales 

Ooodling 

Gore 

Gray 

Green 

Ouarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (IN) 

HaU  (OH) 

Hamilton 

Harkin 

Harrison 

Hawkins 

Heftel 

Hertel 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeler 

Kennelly 

Klldee 

Kogovsek 

Kolter 

Koetmayer 

LaFalce 

Ijantos 

Leach 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Levin 

Levine 

Levitas 

Long(MD) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 

Lundine 

MacKay 

Markey 

Matsul 

Mavroules 

Masoli 

McCloskey 

McHugh 

McKeman 

McKlnney 

McNulty 

Mica 

Mlkulskl 

MiUer  (CA) 

MineU 

Minlsh 

MitcheU 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Moody 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Natcher 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstu 

Obey 


Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

WInn 

Wolf 

WorUey 

Wylle 

Young  (AK) 

Young (FL) 

Zacbau 


Olin 

Ortiz 

Ottinger 

Panetta 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Reld 

Richardson 

RInaldo 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roukema 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Selberling 

Shannon 

Sharp  * 

Sikorskl 

Simon 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Snowe 

Solars 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stark 

Stokes 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

TaUon 

Tauke 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traxler 

DdaU 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Williams  (MT> 

WIrth 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 
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Alexander 

Duncan 

Dymally 

Foley 

Hansen  (ID) 

LatU 


Long  (LA) 

Martinez 

McCurdy 

Michel 

Morrison  (CTP) 

Neal 


Owens 

Penny 

Rahall 

SIsisky 

Slattery 

Washington 
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The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Slslsky  for,  with  Mr.  RahaU  against. 

Mr.  Michel  for,  with  Mr.  Dymally  against. 

Mr.  LatU  for.  with  Mr.  Washlnston 
against. 

Messrs.  SMITH  of  Florida, 
GAYDOS,  SIKORSKI,  and  YATRON 
changed  their  votes  from  "aye"  to 
"no." 

Mr.  BROOKS  changed  his  vote  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 
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So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The    result    of   the   vote    was    an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
unavoidably  absent,  by  2  minutes,  on 
rollcall  No.  56, 1  am  a  cosponsor  of  the 
nuclear  freeze  resolution  and  I  oppose 
the  Martin  amendment. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MR.  LEVITAS 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  I^vitas:  Add 
the  following  new  section  at  the  end  of  the 
bill: 

Sec.  3.  The  Ctongress  proposes  that  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
study  measures  relating  to  reductions  pur- 
suant to  the  first  section,  and  relating  to 
concurrent  and  complementary  arms  con- 
trol proposals  pursuant  to  section  2,  espe- 
cially those  aimed  at  progressive  reductions 
in  the  number  of  desUblUzing  weapons . 
through  a  mutual  "build-down"  or  other 
verifiable  processes. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
assure  that,  in  the  ongoing  discussions 
on  the  subject  of  arms  reductions,  the 
appropriate  committees  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  will  focus  upon  the 
measures  for  reduction  and.  imder  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  resolution,  focus  especial- 
ly on  those  aimed  at  progressive  reduc-. 
tlons  in  the  number  of  destabilizing 
weapons  through  a  mutual  builddown 
or  other  verifiable  processes.  I  think  if 
is  something  we  need  to  do. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  gentleman  re- 
calls, the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
has  assured  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia that  it  Is  his  intention  to  have 
hearings  conducted  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  on  the 
build-down  proposal,  and  I  am  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  gentleman's 
amendment. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  BROOMPIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  LEVTTAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROOBCFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  will  accept  the  amendment  on  this 
side,  too. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  Levitas). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMKNOlIKirT  OrPEKKD  BT  MX.  MUHTIK 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  HtntTER:  Page 
5,  after  line  23,  insert  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

Sk.  3.  Any  freese  agreement  negotiated 
pursuant  to  ttiis  resolution  should  not  pre- 
vent the  United  States  from  modernizing 
our  strategic  systems  when  such  moderniza- 
tion is  necessary  to  protect  the  lives  of  the 
United  States  personnel  operating  those 
systems. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  addresses  the  responsibil- 
ity that  the  Members  of  this  body 
have  under  the  Constitution  to  people 
who  have  been  largely  ignored  In  the 
last  several  weeks  of  debate  on  the  nu- 
clear freeze,  and  those  are  the  people 
who  are  operating  our  strategic  sys- 
tems. 

I  think  every  Member  of  this  body  is 
aware  of  the  fact  that  during  the  last 
debate  we  had  a  B-52  that  became 
missing,  in  effect,  while  it  was  exercis- 
ing over  the  Nevada  desert.  And  later 
in  the  week.  Just  a  few  days  ago.  we 
discovered  that  that  B-52  had  joined 
the  long  line  of  B-52  crashes  that  have 
occurred  in  the  last  4  months  or  so.  I 
do  not  know  if  the  Members  of  this 
body  are  aware.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
we  have  lost  about  2  percent  of  our  B- 
52  force  in  the  last  4  months  from 
crashes,  and  I  would  like  to  briefly  de- 
scribe these  mishaps. 
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On  March  10,  1983,  at  Mather  Air 
Force  Base  In  Sacramento.  Calif.,  we 
had  a  major  wing  fraction  while 
refueling. 

On  January  27  of  this  year  we  had  a 
fire  during  a  fuel  system  maintenance. 
In  which  five  personnel  were  Idlled. 
Mi.  Chairman. 

December  1982.  at  Mather  Air  Force 
Base,  we  had  a  crash  on  takeoff,  with 
eight  people  Idlled. 

November  1982,  at  Castle  Air  Force 
Base,  we  had  a  hydraulic  line  severely 
damaged,  with  the  plane  completely 
destroyed. 

October  1981,  at  La  Junta.  Colo.,  we 
had  a  crash  on  low-level  flying,  with 
seven  crew  members  killed. 

September  1980.  at  Grand  Forks  Air 
Force  Base,  we  had  an  engine  fire  on 
takeoff,  inflicting  severe  damage. 

The  point  to  be  made.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  that  our  B-S2's  are  rapidly 
falling  and  yet,  under  this  freeze,  and 
under  the  description  that  the  chair- 
man has  given  in  his  opening  state- 


ment several  days  ago.  we  have  made 
it  clear  that  B-52  aircraft  cannot  be 
replace  with  a  B-1  bomber,  but  can 
only  be  replaced  with  another  B-52.  I 
think  that  is  uiu%allstic.  It  is  obviously 
not  going  to  happen,  and  it  was  an  at- 
tempt to  take  care  of  this  moderniza- 
tion problem  or  to  sweep  it  under  the 
rug,  if  you  will,  and  I  think  this  is  the 
most  severe  problem  that  faces  this 
Congress  under  the  freeze  resolution. 

This  additional  language  would  do 
one  simple  thing;  it  would  give  us  the 
prerogative  of  modernizing  where  that 
modernization  is  necessary  to  protect 
the  lives  of  the  people  who  are  operat- 
ing our  strategic  systems. 

Now,  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon,  has  made  it  very  clear,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  Trident  submarine 
is  not  included  in  the  freeze  and, 
therefore,  we  do  not  have  to  worry 
about  the  fact  that  our  last  Poseidon 
submarine  was  built  in  1967  with  a 
projected  lifetime  of  only  20  years, 
and  that  these  platforms,  the  Posei- 
don platforms,  will  in  fact  be  far  past 
their  projected  lifetime  by  the  1990's. 

The  gentleman  from  North  Caroli- 
na. Mr.  Martin,  presented  very  elo- 
quently the  difference  in  the  ages  of 
our  relative  strategic  systems,  vis-a-vls. 
the  Soviet  Union.  I  would  like  to  brief- 
ly recount  the  variance  in  the  ages  of 
our  most  important  systems. 

Our  Poseidon  submarines  will  be  25 
years  old  by  1990;  the  Soviet  Ty- 
phoons will  be  5  to  7  years.  The 
Yankee  Delta  submarines  will  be  13  to 
18  years.  But  most  importantly,  In  the 
bomber  category,  the  B-52's  will  be  30 
years  old  at  that  time.  The  youngest 
B-52  bomber  today  is  22  years  old.  In 
the  1990's.  the  Backfires,  all  of  which 
were  built  during  the  1970's,  will  aver- 
age about  11  years  of  age.  Our  Minute- 
man  missiles  will  be  25  to  30  years  of 
age,  whUe  the  SS-17's,  SS-18's.  and 
SS-19's  will  average  only  about  11 
years  of  age. 

It  is  obvious,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it 
is  incvunbent  upon  us  to  move  forward 
with  a  new  bomber,  with  new  technol- 
ogy, and  even  if  we  replace  the  B-52 
with  another  B-52,  with  a  brand  new 
B-52  in  the  late  1980's,  we  will  still 
have  the  problem  that  was  very  elo- 
quently addressed  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Cooper,  who  is  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  for  Research  and  Devel- 
opment, who  said,  essentially: 

An  American  aircrew  over  Soviet  air  space 
in  the  1990's.  if  they  are  forced  to  fly  B-52's. 
will  have  virtually  no  chance  for  survival. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  why  he  did 
not  make  any  provisions  for  this  prob- 
lem in  the  explanatory  opening  state- 
ment that  he  gave  us  several  days  ago. 

If  I  could  have  the  attention  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  like  to  ask  you.  in  light 
of  this  statement  by  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  for  Research  and 
Development,  to  the  effect  that  if  our 


aircrews,  if  our  women  and  men  of  the 
armed  services  are  forced  to  fly  B-52's. 
they  would  have  virtually  no  chance 
of  survival  over  Soviet  airspace  in  the 
1990's.  how  does  your  explanatory 
opening  statement  address  that  prob- 
lem? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
HXTNTER)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Dreier  of  Cali- 
fornia and  by  unanimous  consent.  Mr. 
HtmTER  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  2^ABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  would  be  happy  to 
3ield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  This  is  the  first 
time  I  have  heard  that  statement, 
when  the  gentleman  stated  it.  I  wish 
to  advise  the  gentleman  that  we  will 
carefully  review  that  statement,  be- 
cause I  have  never  heard  it  before. 
Certainly  this  resolution  would  not 
preclude,  for  that  kind  of  an  improve- 
ment, where  the  B-52  or  whatever 
bomber,  in  the  safety  of  the  people 
flying  it.  That  would  be  taken  into 
consideration. 

I  think  it  is  rather  an  extreme  state- 
ment that  by  the  end  of  this  century 
the  B-52  could  not  penetrate;  that 
they  would  be  suicidal  attacks  on  the 
Soviet  Union;  that  they  would  not 
come  back.  I  think  it  is  a  very  serious 
statement,  and  I  can  assure  the  gentle- 
man that  we  will  take  into  consider- 
ation, and  this  resolution  I  again  state, 
does  not  in  any  way  freeze  or  prevent 
the  improvement  of  our  bombers  or 
any  other  military  delivery  systems 
unless  and  imtil  the  freeze,  a  mutual 
and  verifiable  freeze,  is  negotiated  and 
ratified  by  the  Senate.  Up  until  that 
time,  we  can  continue  as  we  are  doing 
now. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  his  statement,  but  I  think  the 
chairman  has  misspoken  when  he  says 
that  it  is  h>eyond  his  tielief  that  the  B- 
52  will  not  be  able  to  penetrate  Soviet 
airspace  in  the  ensuing  15  to  20  years. 
Obviously,  our  military  leaders  think 
that  we  have  a  real  problem  right  now, 
and  that  is  one  reason  why  we  have 
Just  several  days  ago  moved  forward 
with  an  advanced  cruise  missile,  be- 
cause we  may  have  a  real  problem 
even  having  our  cruise  missiles  pene- 
trate enemy  airspace. 
,  The  statement  was  made  by  Dr. 
Thomas  Cooper,  who  is  the  Under  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force  for  Research 
and  Development,  and  in  the  chair- 
man's explanatory  statement  that  he 
gave  us  the  other  day.  he  clearly  says 
that  we  cannot  replace  B-52's  with 
anything  other  than  other  B-52's.  I 
think  the  chairman  will  concede  that 
the  B-52's  were  first  built  in  the  late 
1950's.  They  represent  1950's  technolo- 
gy, and  they  are  going  to  be  flying  cof- 


fins for  our  personnel  in  the  armed 
services  who  attempt  to  operate  them 
in  an  adverse  environment. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  had  shared  with  the  gentle- 
man from  California  the  statement 
that  he  had  made  the  other  day.  and  I 
shall  read  from  the  statement. 

Improvements  in  maruied  bombers  would 
be  permitted  if  they  are  primarily  related  to 
the  safety  rather  tlian  performance.  EsUb- 
lishing  criteria  for  distinguishing  between 
safety  improvements  and  performance  Im- 
provemenU  would  be  the  task  of  the  nego- 
tiators. 

I  think  that  is  very  clear,  and  I  do 
not  think  the  gentleman  need  be  con- 
cerned that  this  resolution  in  any  way 
would  preclude  the  improvements  nec- 
essary for  a  B-52  bomber. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Califomia  (Mr. 
HtTNTER)  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Giwcrich  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Huhtkr  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  con- 
tinue this  colloquy  with  the  chairman 
because  I  think  there  is  an  underlying 
problem  here,  and  that  is  that  the 
oldest  currently  operating  B-52's  are 
now.  what,  30  years  old. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  The  youngest  one  is 
22  years  old. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  The  youngest  one 
is  now  22  years  old.  which  means  that 
a  decade  from  now  the  youngest 
American  manned  bomber.  If  we  get  a 
10-year-long  freeze,  would  be  32  years 

old. 

I  would  ask  the  distinguished  chair- 
man if  he  might  comment,  under  the 
freeze  resolution,  would  the  United 
States  be  allowed  to  buUd  new  B-52's. 
and  is  the  chairman  suggesting  that 
we  build  new  airframes,  because  ,we 
have  a  fundamental  physical  problem 
that  the  airframes  of  B-52's  are  grow- 
ing old.  We  have  a  limited  number  of 
B-52's.  Many  of  them  would  be  40 
years  old  by  the  middle  of  the  next 
decade,  if  the  Soviets  accepted  a 
freeze,  which  might  be  a  very  rational 
strategy  for  them. 

Would  we  then  be  confronted  with 
any  possibility  at  all  of  the  United 
States  developing  new  airframes  or,  in 
fact,  under  the  freeze  would  we  l>e  re- 
stricted to  planes  which  clearly  would 
be  crashing  of  fatigue  by  sometime 
early  in  the  next  decade? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  for  his  answer. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
have  repeatedly  stated,  there  would  be 
no  freeze  on  any  improvements  until 
and  unless  a  negotiated  agreement  on 


a  freeze,  a  mutual  and  verifiable 
freeze,  was  agreed  to  and  ratified  by 
the  Senate. 

Specifically  to  answer  the  gentle- 
man's question,  and  I  am  reading 
again  from  my  statement: 

If  new  aircraft  types  emerge  during  the 
negotiations,  they  will  be  dealt  with  by  the 
negotiators.  Further  aircraft  types  emerging 
after  the  freeze  has  been  ratified  would  be 
dealt  with  by  the  standing  consulUtlve  com- 
mission. Future  types  of  primarily  nuclear 
bombers,  that  is.  beyond  the  Blackjack. 
would  not  be  permitted. 

So  the  answer  is  that  the  bottom 
line  is  that  everything  Is  left  to  the  ne- 
gotiators. And  imtil  the  negotiation  is 
completed  satisfactory  to  both  sides, 
and  ratified,  nothing  is  barred. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  would  yield  for  a  fur- 
ther question,  in  other  words,  If  I  un- 
derstand correctly,  it  is  theoretically 
possible  under  the  negotiations  that 
we  could  replace  the  obsolescing  B- 
52's  even  within  the  framework  of  the 
freeze  resolution? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  With  new  B-52's. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  With  new  B-52's. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Improved  B-52's. 
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Mr.  GINGRICH.  And  does  the  gen- 
tleman who  proposed  the  freeze  then 
indicate  that  they  are  going  to  build 
new  B-52's  If  the  old  ones  become  ob- 
solescent, if  the  old  ones  wear  out 
physically? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  But  if  we  have  B- 
I's,  they  can  be  replaced  with  other  B- 
I's,  one  on  one. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  So  is  the  gentle- 
man on  the  freeze  side  suggesting  that 
If  we  build  new  B-52's.  we  open  the  B- 
52  line  and  build  new  airframes  and 
with  new  avionics  sometime  In  the  late 
1980's? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Soviets  could  reopen  their  Bear 
and  their  Bison  lines  as  well. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Califomia  (Mr. 
HuKTER)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Gihgrich,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Hunter  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  I  am  sorry 
but  I  did  not  hear  the  gentleman's  last 
statement.  WoiUd  the  gentleman 
repeat  the  very  last  part  about  the 
prospect  for  the  B-52's  in  the  late 
1980's 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Just  through  nego- 
tiations could  we  go  beyond,  and  that 
Is  exactly  what  I  have  said  repeatedly. 
The  gentleman  must  understand  that. 
I  shared  with  him  my  statement  and 
If  he  has  any  question  directed  to  the 
statement.  I  will  try  to  elucidate  and 
be  more  articulate.  Unless  I  could 
draw  a  picture.  I  do  not  know  what 
better  I  could  do. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  continue  to  yield 


for  1  more  second,  let  me  propound  a 
question  that  I  am  concerned  with. 
This  is  not  just  an  exercise.  I  am 
trjring  to  clarify  for  the  record  what 
some  people  would  call  the  fate  of 
Europe. 

We  have  an  air  leg,  most  of  which  Is 
now  Increasingly  old,  and  the  airframe 
itself  is  dying  and  is  killing  American 
boys  as  it  dies.  By  the  mldnineties  that 
frame  would  be  virtually  impossible  to 
keep  in  the  air.  We  would  have  to  re- 
place the  body  of  that  plane. 

Second,  all  of  our  friends  over  on  the 
other  side  talk  about  the  importance 
of  our  submarine  deterrence.  If  we 
have  a  10-year  freeze  in  which  the 
physical  airplane  is  decaying  because 
It  iB  so  old  and  in  which  the  Soviets 
can  divert  all  their  resources  into  anti- 
submarine warfare,  we  could  very 
easily  during  that  freeze  see  an  abso- 
lute collapse  of  the  most  secure  part 
of  our  triad  and  the  oldest  part  of  our 
triad. 

My  concern,  then,  is  this:  Would  the  . 
gentleman  seriously  propose  that  the 
Democratic  platform  in  1984  or  1988 
might  call  for  building  new  B-52's  as 
the  old  ones  grow  older? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  If  that  is  what  the 
determination  is  of  our  military 
people,  of  course.  An  entirely  new  B- 
52  could  be  built.  It  was  General  Jones 
who  stated  that  new  B-52's  could  be  . 
built  ad  inf initimi  into  the  future  and 
be  safe  and  fuUy  operational. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  if  we 
did  that,  we  would  then  in  fact  save  no 
money,  because  replacing  the  old  B- 
52's  by  reopening  that  line  would 
probably  be  at  least  as  expensive  as 
building  the  B-1  bomber. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  This  is  a  matter, 
that  is  not  within  the  purview  of  even 
the  resolution  or  the  matter  imder  dis- 
cussion here.  As  I  have  previously 
stated,  under  the  resolution  any  new 
military  implements  of  war  would  be 
negotiated.  Those  that  we  have  on 
hand  could  be  replaced. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman      from     Califomia      (Mr. 

Hunter)  has  expired.  

(By  unanimous  consent,  tJLt.  Hunter 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wiU 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  ZABLOCKI)  to  continue  his  answer 
if  he  has  not  completed  it. 

Mr.  ZABLOC^KI.  I  have  completed 
my  answer. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  a  couple  of  questions.  I 
have  found  in  the  Record  the  chair- 
man's statement  regarding  the  B-52. 
He  said  that  we  could  replace  an  old 
B-52  with  a  new  B-52,  and  whatever 
the  number  of  B-l's  that  are  in  the  in- 
ventory at  the  time— and  that  is  about 
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four  prototype  B-l's  built  in  1976— we 
could  replace  those. 

My  question  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  is  this:  In  light  of  the  fact 
that  with  that  1950  technology  our 
aircrews  are  going  to  have  very  little 
chance  of  surviving  In  trying  to  pene- 
trate Soviet  airspace  in  the  1990's,  how 
would  he  provide  for  upgrading  the 
safety  of  those  B-52's  so  they  might 
have  a  chance  of  returning? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  wiU  yield,  to  the  first 
question  the  gentleman  has  asked  I 
have  responded.  I  said  that  the  resolu- 
tion does  provide  for  improvements  in 
safety.  The  question  as  to  perform- 
ance, in  addition  to  safety,  would  have 
to  be  negotiated.  The  decision  as  to 
what  would  be  done  would  be  up  to 
our  military  persotmel,  and  the  resolu- 
tion does  not  in  any  way  preclude  the 
improvement  in  maintenance  and 
safety  of  our  present  military  equip- 
ment. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
for  his  statement,  and  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman has  really  set  this  argiunent  in 
its  true  light.  The  point  is  that  we 
cannot  divorce  technological  advances 
from  those  advances  that  would  give 
safety  to  the  aircrews,  the  people  oper- 
ating these  systems.  It  is  a  fact  that 
the  B-1  bomber,  which  is  a  follow-on 
to  the  B-52.  has  a  much  smaller  radar 
cross  section  than  the  B-52  has.  and 
because  of  that,  it  is  much  more  diffi- 
cult for  enemy  antialr  systems  to  lock 
on  and  destroy  that  plane  and  the 
people  who  are  operating  it.  The  point 
is  that  the  only  way  to  really  instu'e 
the  safety  of  the  people  operating  the 
B-52  in  wartime  conditions  is  to  allow 
that  technology  that  allows  them  to 
escape  detection  to  be  used. 

The  same  thing  Is  true  with  our  sub- 
marines, if  we  can  bring  our  subma- 
rines back  into  the  debate.  The  fact  is 
that  we  are  ahead  in  quieting  right 
now  over  the  Soviet  Union.  We  have 
some  margin,  although  that  mau-gln  is 
shrinking.  But  the  quieting  apparatus 
on  these  submarines  requires  a  great 
deal  of  space  and  a  great  deal  of  size. 
It  would  be  very  difficult  to  upgrade, 
for  example,  Poseidon  submarines  and 
make  them  as  quiet  as  the  Trident 
submarines. 

I  understand  the  gentleman  has  said 
that  the  Trident  submarine  is  in  fact 
not  included  in  the  freeze,  and  because 
of  that,  I  intend  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment which  wlD  exempt  the  Trident 
submarine,  so  we  will  have  it  laid  out 
in  black  and  white.  But  I  think  the 
point  has  been  weU  made  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  that  the  only 
way  we  can  really  insxire  the  safety  of 
the  personnel  who  are  operating  our 
strategic  systems,  and  particularly  the 
bomber  leg  of  our  triad,  is  to  upgrade 
and  go  to  the  B-1.  And  he  has  laid  out 
in  black  and  white  in  his  so-called  ex- 
planatory   statement    the    fact    that 


they  cannot  go  to  the  B-1;  they  can 
only  replace  B-52's  with  B-52's.  I 
think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  that  is 
doing  a  real  disservice  to  the  people 
who  operate  these  aircraft.  I  would 
think,  as  we  look  back  at  the  fact  that 
we  have  lost  in  the  last  4  months  2 
percent  of  our  strategic  bomber  force 
Just  from  crashes,  the  gentleman 
would  be  very  concerned  about  going 
forward  with  the  development  of  the 
B-1  bomber  immediately. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  that  is  not 
what  my  statement  said.  We  do  have 
B-l's  and  they  can  be  replaced  by  B- 
I's.  

Mr.  HUNTER.  There  are  only  four 
B-l's.  Mr.  Chairman,  of  the  prototype 
in  1976. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  Just  said  we  have 
four  B-l's.  but  by  the  time  negotia- 
tions come  along  there  will  be  10.  15. 
or  20. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  that  is  another  flaw  in  the  reso- 
lution. The  resolution  calls  for  an  im- 
mediate freeze,  and  yet  the  gentleman 
continues  to  tell  us  that  until  we  get 
that  freeze  we  can  do  all  kinds  of 
things.  If  the  resolution  is  taken  at 
face  value,  it  is  calling  for  an  immedi- 
ate freeze,  and  if  the  freeze  takes  place 
immediately,  we  would  have  four  B- 
I's. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  the  gentleman  has  made  a  mis- 
take. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Chalnnan,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  first  to  me.  he 
has  Just  made  a  mistake  in  stating  the 
resolution  provides  for  an  immediate 
freeze.  It  would  be  only  after  negotia- 
tions for  a  mutually  verifiable  freeze 
and  after  ratification. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
understand  that,  but  it  calls  for  nego- 
tiating the  freeze  immediately. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Maryland  (Birs. 
Btson). 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  that  I  rise  in  support  of  many  of 
the  statements  the  gentleman  has 
made  on  the  B-52  issue. 

We  currently  are  in  a  modernization 
program  with  the  B-52  on  applying 
the  AliCM  missile  to  those  aircraft.  At 
the  same  time  we  have  also,  as  the 
gentleman  has  noted,  lost  five  of  the 
B-52  fleet  in  the  last  3V4  months.  That 
is  a  very  large  number  of  our  fleet.  If 
this  freeze  resolution  passes,  as  the 
gentleman  has  stated,  that  would  pre- 
clude the  deployment  of  the  B-1. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  those  crews, 
as  the  gentleman  has  mentioned,  that 
have  the  responsibility  to  fly  these  air- 
craft, that  have  the  responsibility  and 
the  mission  to  follow  the  orders  that 
they  have  imder  the  circumstances. 


are  flying  in  aircraft  that  have  some 
serious  faults,  and  I  think  very  strong- 
ly that  we  have  to  modernize  our  force 
with  the  production  of  the  B-1. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  from  Bfary- 
land.  Mrs.  BtROH. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
HuKTER)  has  again  expired. 

(By  imanimous  consent.  Mr.  HTTifTER 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes). 
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Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland. 

One  other  point  that  arises  is  the 
fact  that  we  spend  a  great  deal  of 
money  developing  our  strategic  sys- 
tems, not  Just  for  penetration  and  not 
Just  for  damage  that  we  can  do  to  the 
enemy,  but  for  the  protection  of  the 
people  that  operate  those  systems  and 
a  great  deal  of  the  money  that  is  in- 
vested in  the  B-1  will  l>e  money  that  is 
invested  there  for  one  reason,  to  see 
that  the  men  on  those  aircraft  return 
to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlemanyield? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  The  gentleman's 
comments  remind  me  of  a  conversa- 
tion I  had  with  a  B-52  pilot  a  year  and 
a  half  ago  when  I  asked  him  the  state 
of  his  aircraft. 

He  said  it  did  not  bother  him  so 
much  that  if  he  had  to  fulfill  his  mis- 
sion, that  he  would  go  over  Soviet  ter- 
ritory and  he  would  reach  his  target 
and  the  chances  that  he  got  back 
would  not  be  very  good;  but  what  was 
very  bothersome  to  him  and  to  other 
members  of  his  crew  was  that  with  the 
age  of  the  B-52  they  were  flying,  even 
with  all  the  black  boxes  we  put  on 
them  and  the  increased  defense  mech- 
anisms that  the  Soviets  now  have, 
what  really  was  discouraging  was  his 
fear  that  the  chances  were  going  lower 
and  lower  that  he  would  be  able  to  do 
his  assignment  before  he  ever  tried  to 
get  out  of  the  Soviet  Union;  that  is. 
that  he  would  not  be  able  to  penetrate 
Soviet  airspace  to  fulfill  his  mission. 

He  said.  "In  essence,  what  you  are 
doing  is  sending  me  on  a  suicide  mis- 
sion and  it  is  very  difficult  for  me  to 
accept  that  assignment  from  my  coun- 
try." 

Now.  I  am  not  an  expert  on  that.  I 
am  not  a  member  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  but  I  will  tell  you  this, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion when  you  are  looking  at  the 
f  eUow  and  you  are  talking  to  him  and 
he  is  telling  you  what  his  evaluation  of 
the  B-52  is  that  he  has  to  fly,  that  is, 
that  we  require  him  to  do  as  part  of 
his  duty  to  the  United  States. 

The  gentleman  makes  a  very  impor- 
tant point.  If  what  we  are  saying  is 


that  we  can  be  allowed  to  build  new  B- 
S2's,  then  maybe  the  wings  will  not 
fall  off  and  we  will  not  lose  lives;  but 
we  are  still  going  to  put  thnn  in  a  po- 
sition of  attempting  to  fulfill  a  mission 
that  basically  is  a  suicide  mission,  be- 
cause there  will  be  no  freeze  on  the  de- 
fense capabilities  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
You  can  still  fly  the  old  B-52's,  maybe 
a  brand  new  one.  but  it  is  1950  tech- 
nology against  the  advancing  defense 
mechanisms  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  wiU  get  rid  of  one  of  the  legs  of 
our  triad.  If  people  think  that  makes 
sense,  that  is  fine,  if  that  is  what  is 
going  to  give  us  a  more  stable  position 
in  the  world,  vis-a-vis,  the  Soviet 
Union,  then  that  argument  ought  to 
be  made. 

I,  frankly,  do  not  think  that  is  the 
case  and  we  ought  to  judge  every 
amendment  on  whether  it  is  going  to 
undercut  the  credibility  of  all  three 
legs  of  our  triad. 

The  gentleman  Is  to  be  commended 
for  bringing  this  forcefully  to  the  at- 
tention of  all  of  us.  I  cannot  under- 
stand why  anybody  would  be  against 
this  amendment  if,  in  fact,  all  it  does 
is  reiterate  what  the  chairman  has 
suggested  that  he  already  believes  to 
be  the  case  in  the  bill  itself. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
Just  want  to  ask  a  further  point  here. 
The  B-52's.  as  I  imderstand  it.  are 
now  so  expensive  and  so  obsolescent 
that  In  fact  we  are  having  to  have 
manufactured  many  of  the  parts  by 
hand  because  they  no  longer  have  any 
lines  for  them  and  there  is  no  longer 
any  technology  for  them. 

Does  the  gentleman  think  that  in 
that  sense  we  might  actually  see  an  in- 
crease in  the  total  cost  of  our  air  leg  of 
the  triad  In  defense  if  we  were  to 
freeze  and  try  to  maintain  for  the  next 
decade  the  current  B-52  force? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Certainly.  I  think 
there  is  a  good  chance  that  If  we  had 
to  rebuild  the  B-52  production  lines, 
we  would  have  an  extremely  substan- 
tial investment  and  it  could  very  well 
cost  as  much  as  the  B-l's.  It  would  not 
be  an  inexpensive  program  and  It 
would  probably  not  save  money. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  that  the 
point  has  been  well  made  that  this 
freeze  has  one  fatal  defect  and  that  is 
that  it  does  not  fulfill  or  discharge  our 
responsibility  as  Members  of  Congress 
to  the  men  and  women  of  the  armed 
services  who  we  are  constitutionally 
charged  to  arm  and  to  protect. 

I  would  urge  every  Member  of  this 
Congress  to  vote  in  favor  of  this 
amendment. 

Remember,  it  is  our  duty  as  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  raise  and  equip  the 
armed  services  of  this  Nation.  If  we 


, this    resolution    without    this 

amendment,  we  will  be  doing  them  a 
great  disservice. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

AMKHSMKirT  OmSKD  BT  MX.  ZABLOCKI  TO  THK 
AMXHiniKMT  OmSKD  BT  MR.  UUHTEK 

BCr.  ZABLCXTKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Zablocki  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Huirmt:  In 
the  text  of  the  section  proposed  to  be  added 
to  the  resolution  by  the  Hunter  amend- 
ment, strike  out  "modernizing  our  strategic 
systems  when  such  modernization  Is  neces- 
sary" and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "taking  such 
measures  with  respect  to  our  strategic  sys- 
tems as  are  necessary". 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
be  happy  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  The  gentleman  Is 
prepared  to  accept  the  amendment? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Yes. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  had  hoped  the 
gentleman  would  accept  It.  because  I 
basically  support  the  intent  of  the 
gentleman's  amendment,  but  the  gen- 
tleman went  too  far. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki)  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  C^lfomia  (Mr.  Huhter). 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  CaUfomla  (Mr.  Huwtbr).  as 
amended. 

AlfENTIlIENT  OPTERXD  BT  MR.  COLEMAN  OF 
MISSOURI 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Vic.  Colemah  of 
Missouri:  Page  5,  after  line  23.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing sections  and  redesignate  subsequent 
sections  accordingly: 

"Sec.  8.  For  purposes  of  this  resolution,  a 
nuclear  delivery  vehicle  Is  a  device  whose 
primary  or  exclusive  mission  requires  It  to 
carry  a  nuclear  weapon  Into  territory  of  or 
occupied  by  hostile  forces." 

"Sec.  9.  A  freeze  agreement  In  accordance 
with  this  resolution  will  not  preclude  the 
one-for-one  replacement  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  nuclear  delivery  vehicles  In  order  to 
preserve  the  credibility  of  the  United  States 
nuclear  deterrence,  provided  the  new 
weapon  or  delivery  vehicle  is  the  same  type 
as  the  old." 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman,  what  this  does  is  to  put  In 
legislative  form  the  intent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Za- 
blocki) made  in  his  statement  regard- 
ing this  resolution,  and  I  have  asked 
the  chairman  to  look  at  it  in  advance. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 


Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  for  making  a  copy 
of  his  amendment  available  to  this 
side  of  the  aisle. 

Indeed.  It  tracks  the  language  that  I 
made  in  my  floor  statement  of  April  13 
and  we  are  very  pleased  to  accept  the 
gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  BfissourL  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

The  reason  I  think  it  is  in^Mrtant.  it 
is  an  important  enough  statement  not 
only  to  show  legislative  intent,  but  to 
put  the  resolution  to  make  sure  that 
there  Is  no  question  about  it.  I  appreci- 
ate the  chairman  accepting  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  ' 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  MissourL  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  j»ist 
wish  to  again  to  reiterate  the  complete 
and  total  consistency  of  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  and  the  purpose  of 
the  freeze. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  clari- 
fying amenement.  I  hope  it  makes  it 
more  possible  for  the  gentleman  to 
vote  the  final  freeze  resolution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Missoiu-i  (Mr.  CoLiacAN). 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMKNIMEIfT  OFFERED  BT  MR.  COUKTER 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Coorter:  Page 
5  after  line  23.  Insert  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

Sec.  10.  Nothing  In  this  Joint  resolution 
shall  be  construed— 

(1)  to  prevent,  during  any  negotiations 
pursuant  to  this  resolution,  or 

(2)  to  require  that.  In  any  negotiations 
pursuant  to  this  resolution,  the  United 
States  agree  to  a  provision  which  would  pre- 
vent such  modernization  and  deployment  of 
United  States  new  or  Improved  dual  capable 
delivery  systems  as  the  United  SUtes  may 
determine  is  required  to  maintain  the  capa- 
bility of  the  United  States  defense  posture. 

(Mr.  COURTER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  debated  this  resolution  for  a 
period  of  time.  It  is  obviously  the  third 
day  of  debate.  The  first  day  of  debate 
goes  back  better  than  1  month  ago 
now.  I  believe  it  was  on  March  16  of 
this  year.  During  that  particular 
debate,  there  was  a  very  interesting 
dialog  that  took  place  between  a 
nimiber  of  Members  revolving  around 
the  word  and  words  of  "systems  with 
dual  capabilities." 

Obviously,  the  freeze  resolution  does 
attempt  to  include  delivery  systems, 
and  there  was  some  question  on 
March  16  as  to  what  we  mean  by  deliv- 
ery systems. 

The  question  was  whether  it  did 
cover  systems   with   dual   capability; 
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that  is,  conventional  as  well  as  nuclear 
ci4)abillty. 

D  1430 

What  I  would  like  to  do  for  the 
record  is  to  review  some  of  the  dialog 
that  took  place  on  March  16.  The  pur- 
pose of  my  reviewing  the  dialog  really 
is  to  establish  how  cloudy,  how  ob- 
scure, how  obfuscated  some  of  the 
dialog  was  and.  therefore,  how  really 
inpreclse  the  language  of  the  resolu- 
tion is. 

Therefore,  my  amendment,  which 
clearly  attempts  to  exclude  dual  capa- 
ble systems,  is  necessary  In  view  of  the 
cloudiness,  in  view  of  the  obfuscation. 

On  March  16  there  was  a  dialog  be- 
tween the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Kasich)  and  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin ilb.  Zablocki).  BCr.  Kasich 
said  as  follows,  and  this  Is  printed  in 
the  RccoKO  on  that  particular  day, 
March  16,  on  page  5782,  Mr.  Kasich 
said,  "•  •  •  is  the  B-1  bomber  a  deliv- 
ery, a  nuclear  jnlssile  delivery  system, 
or  is  it  not?"  / 

Mr.  Zablocki,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin,  responded  as  follows,  and 
obviously  I  will  give  him  an  opportuni- 
ty to  clarify  his  position  if  it  has 
changed  or  it  needs  clarification,  but 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Zablocki)  went  on  as  follows:  "•  •  • 
the  B-1  bomber  is  a  platform  the  same 
as  a  submarine  is  a  platform  for  a  nu- 
clear device  that  is  self-propelled  once 
it  leaves  both  those  vehicles." 

the  B-1  bomber  can  carry  nu- 
clear as  well  as  conventional  bombs. 
Therefore,"  says  Mr.  2Sablocki.  "It 
would  be  in  the  classification  that  the 
B-52  could  be  modernized  by  a  B-1." 

My  clear  interpretation  of  that 
dialog  is  that  the  B-1  is  not  covered, 
the  B-1  is  a  dual-capable  system  and, 
therefore,  the  freeze  resolution  does 
not  prohibit  the  production  of  the  B- 
1. 

Further  on,  on  page  5782,  Mr.  Za- 
blocki clarifies  his  statement  and  says 
as  follows  about  the  B-1  bomber  "•  •  • 
the  B-1  bomber  can  carry  nuclear  as 
well  as  conventional  bombs.  There- 
fore, it  would  be  in  the  classification 
that  the  B-52  could  be  modernized  by 
a  B-1." 

There  was  a  dialog  between  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Huhtes) 
and  Mr.  Zablocki.  Mr.  HtnrrER  sajrs  on 
page  5782  as  follows:  "*  *  *  a  cruise 
missile  can  carry  a  conventional  war- 
head also.  Are  cruise  missiles  not  then 
restricted  by  the  freeze?" 

Mr.  Zablocki  answers:  "That  is  what 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  Just 
stated." 

I  assume  that  if  you  do  have,  pursu- 
ant to  that  dialog,  a  cruise  missUe, 
whether  it  is  launched  from  a  subma- 
rine, whether  it  is  laimched  from  the 
ground,  if  it  contains  a  conventional 
warhead,  a  nonnuclear  warhead,  it 
would  indeed  not  be  covered  by  the 
freeze  resolution. 


Interestingly,  I  go  on  to  page  5786  of 
the  dialog  on  March  16.  a  dialog  be- 
tween Mr.  Zablocki  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Hopkins). 

Mr.  Hopkins  states,  "My  question  is: 
The  P-14,  the  P-15,  the  P-16  are  all 
dual-capable  aircraft.  They  can  and  in 
some  circumstances  do  carry  nuclear 
weapons.  Will  we  have  to  stop  building 
our  front  line  conventional  fighters  if 
this  resolution  passes?" 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlenumyleld? 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  would  yield  to  the 
chairman  for  a  short  inquiry. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  We  are  trying  to 
follow  the  gentleman  and  he  is  talking 
about  B-5's,  and  he  is  talking  about 
April  13  and  April  15. 

Mr.  COURTER.  March  15. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  The  gentleman 
stated  April  15. 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  am  sorry,  that  is 
my  mistake.  It  Is  March  16. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  want  to  be  sure 
the  gentleman  is  not  taking  my  quotes 
out  of  context. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Goodness  gracious, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hardly  ever  do 
that. 

If  you  will  pick  up  the  Record  you 
can  follow  me  word-for-word.  Pick  up 
the  Record  of  March  16  and  follow 
the  dialog  as  I  said  now  on  page  5786. 
It  is  March  16.  I  am  sorry  for  mislead- 
ing the  chairman. 

Mr.  Hopkins,  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  states:  ".  .  .  the  P-14,  the  P- 
15.  the  P-16  are  all  dual-capable  air- 
craft. They  can  and  in  some  circum- 
stances do  carry  nuclear  weapons.  Will 
we  have  to  stop  building  our  front  line 
conventional  fighters  if  this  resolution 


Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Obviously  the 
answer  is:  "No." 

Mr.  Hopkins  goes  on:  "What  would 
be  included,"  in  the  freeze,  "that  you 
speak  of  in  the  resolution?" 

Mr.  Zablocki  indicates:  "Systems 
that  would  be  used  primarily  for  de- 
livering nuclear  weapons.  Dual-capable 
systems  are  not  precluded  from  being 
maintained  and  modernized." 

I  repeat  my  emphasis,  he  states  that: 
"Dual-capable  systems  are  not  pre- 
cluded." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
CouRTER)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Courter 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  COURTER.  Again  on  page  5786 
the  chairman  reemphasizes  and  says 
that:  "Dual-capable  systems  are  not 
precluded  from  being  maintained  and 
modernized."  That  is  on  page  5786. 

Pinally  on  page  5786  in  response  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  Mr. 
Hopkins  on  his  question  are  aU  dual 
systems  excluded  from  the  resolution, 
the  chairman,  Mr.  Zablocki  says:  "As 
often  as  I  have  said  it,  yes." 


I  would  like  to  Just  emphasize  the 
fact  that  he  indicated  at  that  particu- 
lar time  that  systems  with  dual  capa- 
bilities are  in  fact  not  covered  by  the 
freeze.  Other  individuals  had  similar 
statements. 

In  fact,  there  was  also  a  dialog  on 
page  5782  of  that  date  of  March  16  be- 
tween the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Hyde)  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Solarz).  Mr.  Solarz 
saj^.  ".  .  .  there  is  nothing  in  this  res- 
olution which  would  preclude  the 
modernization  of  conventional  fighter 
aircraft." 

Mr.  Htde  goes  on  and  says,  "Even 
though  they  have  a  dual  capacity  and 
they  can  carry  nuclear  as  well  as  con- 
ventional," systems? 

Mr.  Solarz  indicates,  "The  gentle- 
man is  right."  So  Mr.  Solarz  says  he  is 
glad  to  see  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  is  with  us  at  this  moment  and  in- 
dicates that  the  systems  with  dual  ca- 
pabilities should  indeed  be  excluded 
under  the  resolution. 

I  then  bring  the  attention  of  the 
Members  to  the  statement  Chairman 
Zablocki  makes  on  the  second  day 
that  we  debated  the  freeze  resolution 
coming  from  what  I  thought  was  a  po- 
sition of  great  clarity,  a  position  that 
permitted  the  B-1  bomber  to  be  pro- 
duced as  a  modernization  and  a  dual 
system,  a  system  of  dual  capabilities, 
to  a  position  that  the  chairman  had  on 
April  13.  The  chairman's  position  on 
April  13.  pursuant  to  the  dialog,  the 
second  day  that  we  debated  the  resolu- 
tion, seems  to  have  changed  signifi- 
cantly, more  certainly  that  somewhat. 
He  indicates  now  rather  than  having 
three  basic  types  of  systems,  that  is 
those  that  are  nuclear,  those  that  are 
dual  and  those  that  are  nonnuclear. 
the  chairman  seems  to  craft  four  types 
of  systems,  those  that  are  exclusively 
nuclear,  those  that  are  primarily  nu- 
clear, those  that  are  true  dual,  and 
then  finally  those  that  have  primarily 
nonnuclear.  So  we  shift  from  a  posi- 
tion of  having  three  types  of  systems 
to  a  position  where  there  seems  to  be 
four. 

The  chairman,  it  seems  to  me,  also  is 
changing  from  what  he  said  on  the 
prior  date  in  March  and  indicates  in 
his  dialog  of  April  13  that  now  the 
PB-111  and  the  follow-on  to  the  B-52. 
that  is  the  B-1.  is  either  an  exclusively 
nuclear  or  a  primarily  nuclear  system 
and,  therefore,  must  be  excluded, 
seeming  to  me  to  be  quite  contrary  to 
his  statement  in  March.  Just  a  few 
days  before  that. 

He  goes  on  indicating  that  the  P-Ul 
A.  D,  and  E  fall  into  the  new  category 
of  a  dual  mission  capable  system  and 
dual  mission,  and  true  dual  mission  ca- 
pable systems  are  not  excluded  but  are 
up  to  negotiation.  It  is  only  primarily 
nonnuclear  systems,  such  as  the  chair- 
man goes  on,  the  A-4,  the  A-6,  the  A- 
7.  the  AV-8.  the  A-10.  the  P-8.  and  the 


P-100,  which  are  excluded  under  the 
resolution. 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  from 
that  March  to  April  we  shifted  from  a 
IXMitlon  of  No.  1,  under  the  dialog  of 
March  permitting  dual-capable  sys- 
tems; for  example,  they  were  not  ex- 
cluded, to  a  position  where  dual-capa- 
ble systems  were  not  excluded  under 
the  dialog  in  April. 

Also  in  March  there  were  three  cate- 
gories, as  I  indicated  before,  nuclear, 
dual-capable  systems  and  nonnuclear. 
That  shifted  in  April  to  four  systems, 
nuclear  systems,  primarily  nuclear  sys- 
tems, true  dual  systems,  and  primarily 
nonnuclear  systems,  which  is  a  shift. 

In  March  the  B-1  was  permissible. 
In  April  the  B-1  was  not. 

In  March,  conventional  cruise  mis- 
siles were  permissible  under  the  freeze 
and  in  April  apparently  conventional 
cruise  missiles  are  not  permitted  under 
the  freeze  resolution. 

In  order  then,  and  then  I  will  be 
happy  to  yield  in  Just  one  moment,  in 
order  then  to  clarify  this  sitxiation 
which  is  indeed  clouded,  which  indeed 
has  thrown  many  Members  in  turmoil, 
which  indeed  has  confused  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  where  he  indicates 
that  his  understanding  of  the  freeze 
resolution,  pursuant  to  a  letter  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Broomfield)  dated  April  8.  was  that 
the  Isinguage  certainly  did  apply  to 
dual-capable  systems,  in  order  to  make 
sure  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
the  administration,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  Mr.  Zablocki,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Solarz), 
people  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  all  un- 
derstand that  dual  systems  or  systems 
with  dual  capabilities  are  not  ex- 
cluded, my  amendment  is  very  simple. 
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And  it  simply  attempts  to  restate 
the  dialog  of  March,  sUting  very 
simply  that  the  freeze  resolution  does 
not  cover  those  systems  that  have  dual 
capabilities. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Bir.  Cour- 
ier was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute.) 

Mr.  COURTER.  Pirst.  I  think  it  is 
appropriate  that  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man before  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  ZABLCXXI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  stated  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  said  that  dual  sys- 
tems were  Included  in  the  resolution 
which  is  not  true.  The  Secretary  of 
Defense  was  also  wrong  when  he  ad- 
vised some  of  our  colleagues  in  brief- 
ings that  House  Joint  Resolution  13  is 
a  unilateral  freeze.  He  was  Just  as 
wrong  in  both  instances. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
can  comment  on  that,  there  is  no 
doubt  about  the  fact  that  the  Secre- 


tary of  Defense,  being  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration, is  going  to  have  a  good 
deal  of  input.  I  suppose  with  regard  to 
the  decisions  of  our  negotiators.  The 
Secretary  of  Defense  did  in  fact  say  on 
April  8  as  follows  in  the  second  para- 
graph in  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr. 
Broohfikld: 


The  resolution  calls  for  a  freeze  on  the 
testing,  production  and  fiirther  deployment 
of  nuclear  warhead  missiles  and  other  deliv- 
ery systems. 
The  Secretary  goes  on  and  says. 
Such  language  will  certainly  apply  to 
dual-capable  systems. 

So,  the  Secretary  I  think  was  very 
clear  with  regard  to  that. 

The  (CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Solarz  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Courier  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 

minutes.)       

Mr.  COURTER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  has  asked  us  to  ap- 
prove an  amendment  that  some  of  us 
may  or  may  not  have  a  problem  with, 
depending  on  whether  we  can  agree 
upon  a  definition  of  what  is  meant  by 
dual-capable  systems. 

The  authoritative  interpretation  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  13  was  given 
on  April  13,  after  13  hours  of  debate 
by  our  very  distinguished  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin.  And  in 
that  statement  we,  in  effect,  attempt- 
ed to  deal  with  the  problem  of  dual-ca- 
pable systems,  and  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  if  this  interpretation 
accords  with  his  own,  by  making  the 
point  that  conceptually  you  could  look 
at  dual-capable  systems  in  one  of  the 
following  ways:  There  are  those  dual- 
capable  systems  whose  primary  fimc- 
tion  is  the  delivery  of  conventional 
ordnance,  but  who  secondarily  might 
have  the  capacity  to  deliver  nuclear 
ordnance.  And  with  respect  to  such 
dual-capable  systems,  we  took  the  po- 
sition that  they  would  not  be  included 
in  the  freeze  because  the  primary 
function  was  the  delivery  of  conven- 
tional ordnance. 

With  respect  to  those  dual-capable 
systems  whose  primary  purpose  was  to 
deliver  nuclear  ordnance,  but  which 
secondarily  might  have  a  capacity  to 
deliver  conventional  ordnance,  we  took 
the  position  that  those  systems  would 
be  included  in  a  freeze  because  their 
primary  purpose  was  to  deliver  nuclear 
ordnance.  And  with  respect,  finally,  to 
those  dual-capable  systems  that  one 
Eoight  say  were  equally  for  the  pur- 
pose of  delivering  conventional  as  well 
as  nuclear  ordnance,  that  their  status 
would  be  resolved  in  the  course  of  the 
negotiations.  And  whether  they  were 
included  or  excluded  would  be  a  func- 
tion of  what  was  agreed  upon  in  the 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union,  as- 


suming  of   course,    that    there    was 
agreement. 

So.  my  question,  first  of  all.  to  the 
gentleman  would  be:  Do  you  agree,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  legislative  history 
of  your  amendment,  with  this  analysis 
of  the  relationship  between  dual-capa- 
ble systems  and  what  would  be  includ- 
ed within  a  freeze? 

Mr.  COURTER.  My  problem,  and  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  question, 
my  problem  is  the  fact  that  the  histo- 
ry of  the  debate  as  we  all  know  is  very, 
very  clouded,  is  obscure.  Different 
Members  had  very  strong  positions 
and  views  relative  to  what  was  a  dual- 
capable  system  or  not;  not  with  regard 
to  that  so  much,  which  does  not 
bother  me;  obviously  that  is  some- 
thing that  is  going  to  have  to  be  nego- 
tiated with  the  negotiators.  But  to  the 
very  question  as  to  whether  dual-capa- 
ble systems  are  covered  or  not.  If  the 
gentleman  will  permit  me  to  try  to 
clarify  my  point,  it  seems  like  it  is 
quite  a  revolutionary  leap  to  say  in 
March  that  the  B-1  is  permitted  and 
in  April  to  say  that  it  Is  not.  all  in  the 
guise  that  it  is  a  different  level  of  a 
dual-capable  system. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Solarz  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Courier  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 

minutes.)      

Mr.  COURTER.  I  yield  further. 
Mr.  SOLARZ.  What  I  am  trying  to 
do  is  to  find  out  if  we  can  reach  agree- 
ment  here   so   we   can   accept   your 

amendment. 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  would  be  happy  to 
do  that. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Because  if  we  can 
reach  an  agreement,  some  of  us  can 
agree  to  your  amendment. 

Before  Moses  went  up  to  the  top  of 
Mt.  Sinai,  there  was  debate  and  dis- 
agreement among  the  people  of  Israel 
as  to  what  commandments  to  follow. 
But  when  he  came  down  there  it  was 
in  the  Ten  Commandments.  And  that 
was  the  Holy  Writ. 

Mr.  COURTER.   Is  the  gentleman 
saying  that  the  chairman  came  down 
from  the  mountain  on  April  13  and- 
the  whole  12  or  13  hours  of  debate 
before  that  was  something  different? 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  What  I  am  saying  to 
my  good  friend  is  that  when  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin,  after  13  hours 
of  debate  on  April  13,  read  his  state- 
ment about  what  this  resolution  cov- 
ered and  what  it  did  not  cover,  that 
was  the  Holy  Writ.  And  all  of  the 
sponsors  of  the  resolution  agreed  to  it. 
There  may  have  been,  as  the  gentle- 
man points  out.  some  disagreements 
before.  But  for  the  purposes  of  the 
legislative  history  of  this  resolution, 
the  chairman's  statement  set  the 
meaning  of  the  resolution  forth  in" 
crystal-clear  language. 
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And  if  you  will  refer  back  to  that 
statement,  which  I  have  in  front  of  me 
right  now.  the  chairman  made  it  clear 
that.  "The  Soviet  Bear  in  all  its  ver- 
sions. Bison,  Blinder,  Badger,  Backfire 
in  all  its  versions  including  the  naval 
version  because  of  its  nuclear  antlship 
missiles,  and  Blackjack."  would  all  be 
considered  exclusively  nuclear  or  pri- 
marily nuclear  and  would  be  frozen  at 
their  present  numbers.  For  our  part, 
the  B-52.  the  B-1.  and  the  FB-111  as 
dual-capable  systems  whose  primary 
purpose  is  delivery  of  nuclear  ord- 
nance would  be  included  as  well. 

Then  the  chairman  went  on  to  say 
that  there  were  a  number  of  true  dual 
mission  weapons  that  had  both  con- 
ventional and  nuclear  fimctions.  They 
were  the  Soviet  SU-24  Fencer  and  all 
its  versions.  U.S.  F-111-  A.  D.  E.  and  F. 
and  those  the  chairman  pointed  out 
would  be  subject  to  negotiations.  And 
finally  he  said.  "All  other  existing  air- 
craft are  considered  to  be  primarily 
nonnuclear  and  would  not  be  frozen. 
This  list  includes  but  is  not  limited  to. 
I  repeat"  the  chairman  said,  "is  not 
limited  to  the  following:  The  Soviets' 
entire  Mig  series.  Yakovlev  series  and 
Sukhoi  series  except  the  SU-24 
Fencer;"  and  for  our  p«u-t  the  n.S.  A-4. 
A-6.  A-7.  AV-A.  A-10.  F-100.  F-101.  F- 
105.  F-106.  F-4.  F-8.  F-14,  F-15,  F-16, 
P-18.  F-20.  and  EF-111. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Solarz  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Courter  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.  

Mr.  COURTER.  I  yield  further  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Does  the  gentleman 
accept  that  definition  for  the  purposes 
of  his  amendment?  Because  if  he  does 
we  have  no  problem. 

Mr.  COURTER.  My  problem  is  the 
fact  that  we  are  dealing  and  I  think  we 
can  perhaps  come  to  agreement  here 
and  hope  through  the  dialog  accept 
the  amendment  because  the  amend- 
ment is  not  intended  as  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  knows  to  debilitate, 
weaken,  or  tear  down  or  destroy.  It  is 
meant  to  be  a  substaintive  improve- 
ment and  area  of  clarification.  Obvi- 
ously I  am  concerned  not  ohly  with 
these  weapon  systems.  It  is  one 
thing— and  I  suppose  reasonable  minds 
can  attempt  to  draw  up  a  list  as  to 
what  is  truly  dual  capable,  what  is  pri- 
marily nuclear  and  what  is  secondarily 
nuclear  and  primarily  conventional, 
but  we  are  also  having  to  deal  with 
future  systems  that  are  not  on  line 
yet. 

That  is  the  reason  I  want  to  make 
sure  that  the  lines  are  very  clearly 
drawn. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  With  respect,  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman,  to  new  systems 
that  have  not  been  developed  yet,  the 
key  would  be  their  primary  purpose.  If 
it  is  the  delivery  of  nuclear  ordnance. 


they  would  be  included.  If  it  is  the  de- 
livery of  conventional  ordnance,  they 
would  be  excluded:  if  it  is  both,  they 
would  be  a  subject  of  negotiation. 

B^.  COURTER.  And  if  the  under- 
standing as  to  whether  is  it  primary  or 
secondary  is  not  agreed  to.  well,  then 
that  is  subject  to  negotiation,  again 
obviously. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Yes.  I  think  clearly  it 
is.  Obviously. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  then.  I  think 
this  has  been  a  productive  colloquy 
based  on  his  interpretation  of  legisla- 
tive history.  I  for  one  would  have  no 
problem  with  the  amendment. 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Courter). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  express  my 
appreciation  and  thanks  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  for  comparing  me 
to  Moses.  And  I  also  thank  him  for 
reading  my  statement  of  April  13  with 
such  emphasis  that  it  is  better  under- 
stood now  than  I  did  on  the  day  that  I 
read  it. 

I  am  very  happy  that  we  are  going  to 
move  on.  I  would  like  to  know  how 
many  more  amendments  we  can 
expect  from  the  other  side. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Htde)  said  we  are  going  to  finish 
today.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  if  he  has  any  more  current 
news. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  say  to  the  gentleman  that  was  a 
hope  and  aspiration,  but  not  a  com- 
pleted expectation. 

Mr.  21ABLOCKI.  Has  the  gentle- 
man's hope  waned  or  strengthened? 

Mr.  HYDE.  It  is  waxing  and  then  it 
wanes.  It  is  a  cyclical  thing.  Right  now 
it  is  waning. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Well,  we  wlU  be 
hoping  for  drier  weather  so  it  will  not 
wane. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  advise 
my  colleagues  that  after  a  reasonable 
debate  the  chairman  intends  to  limit 
time  on  amendments  so  that  we  can 
hopefully  finish  today  or  certainly  by 
tomorrow. 

AMXNDICENT  OFPERCD  BT  MR.  STRATTOH 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Stratton:  At 
the  end  of  the  resolution,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

"Skc.  11.  Consistent  with  Public  Law  88- 
186.  as  amended,  no  action  shall  be  taken 
under  this  Act  that  will  obligate  the  United 
States  to  disarm  or  to  reduce  or  to  limit  the 


armed  forces  or  armaments  of  the  United 
States,  except  pursuant  to  the  treaty 
making  power  of  the  President  under  the 
Constitution  or  unless  authorized  by  fur- 
ther affirmative  legislation  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  SUtes." 

Mr.  AuCOm.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  want  to  determine 
whether  this  is  the  amendment  the 
gentleman  printed  in  the  Rscoro  of 
yesterday  or  the  day  before. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  This  is  an  amend- 
ment which  appeared  in  the  Record 
not  of  yesterday,  but  several  days  ago. 
It  has  been  in  the  Record,  I  think,  for 
about  a  month.  It  is  the  second 
amendment.  I  believe,  that  is  listed 
there. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  2iABLOCKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Is  this  the  amendment  that  the  gen- 
tleman advised  me  was  noncontrover- 
sial? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  This  is  noncontro- 
versial  I  would  think. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Then  I  had  better 
read  it. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  What  this  amend- 
ment does  is  simply  to  restate  as  part 
of  this  resolution  a  statement  that  is 
contained  in  Public  Law  88-186,  which 
is  the  legislation  creating  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

There  has  been  some  concern  as  to 
whether  this  freeze  resolution,  which 
relates  to  arms  control  and  to  disarma- 
ment, might  be  regarded  as  repealing 
previous  statutory  legislation  on  arms 
control. 

Earlier  in  the  debate  there  was  some 
concern  that  because  this  is  a  House 
Joint  resolution  rather  than  a  concur- 
rent resolution,  it  might  be  signed  im- 
mediately into  law.  And  the  statement 
that  is  included  in  my  amendment 
simply  restates  what  was  contained  in 
the  orginal  Arms  Control  and  Disar- 
mament Act.  namely,  that  there 
should  be  no  "reduction  or  limitation 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
states  except  pursuant  to  the  treaty- 
making  power  of  the  President  under 
the  Constitution  or  unless  authorized 
by  further  affirmative  legislation  by 
the  Congress"  of  the  United  States. 

I  believe  this  is  in  line  with  what  the 
chairman  has  already  said  about  this 
freeze  legislation. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  yielding. 


In  order  that  there  be  no  misimder- 
standing,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like 
to  read  the  gentleman's  amendment 
and  if  this  is  the  amendment  that  I 
have  before  me  we  will  have  no  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  It  is  No.  2  and  I 
believe  I  gave  it  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  The  amendment  I 
have  before  me  muls: 

Consistent  with  PubUc  Law  88-186.  as 
amended,  no  action  shall  be  taken  under 
this  Act  that  will  obligate  the  United  SUtes 
to  disarm  or  to  reduce  or  to  limit  the  armed 
forces  or  armamenU  of  the  United  States, 
except  pursuant  to  the  treaty  making  power 
of  the  President  under  the  Constitution  or 
unless  authorized  by  further  affirmative 
legislation  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Is  that  the  amendment? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
are  prepared  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  We  are  very 
happy  to  accept  it  on  this  side  also. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Strattoh). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMXHDICEIIT  OnVRED  BY  MR.  MARTtR  OF  HORTB 
CAROUMA 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  B4r.  Martih  of 
North  Carolina:  Page  4.  line  22,  immediately 
after  the  period,  insert  the  following:  "Sub- 
marines are  not  delivery  systems  as  used 
herein." 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  during  the  previous  days  of 
debate  there  have  been  many  attempts 
to  explain  what  this  legislation  means 
and  what  it  does  not  mean. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  very  pleased 
that  the  gentleman  has  shared  the 
amendment  with  us.  Certainly  subma- 
rines were  not  intended  as  delivery 
systems  under  House  Joint  Resolution 
13.  We  accept  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
thank  the  Chairman  for  his  statement 
of  acceptance.  And  I  think  he  recog- 
nizes, as  do  we  all,  that  it  is  important 
to  put  into  the  legislation  clarification, 
so  that  it  is  clear  to  everyone  just 
what  this  particular  proposal  means 
and  what  it  does  not  mean. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Martin). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


AMXHSMBirr  opmxo  bt  mr.  gikgrich 
Mr.  GINGRK^.  ISx.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment    offered    by    Mr.    Qihorich: 
Page  4,  line  22,  after  "systems"  insert  ",  and 
which  would  threaten  the  viability  of  sea- 
based  nuclear  deterrent  forces". 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  not  have  a 
copy  of  the  amendment  before  us. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  will  be  happy  to 
give  the  gentleman  my  copy. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Bilr.  Chairman.  I 
am  proposing  this  amendment  frankly 
in  response  to  the  dialog  which  took 
place  last  week.  I  think  it  was  one  of 
the  useful  aspects  of  slowly  and  me- 
thodically trjring  to  think  through  the 
nuclear-freeze  proposal  and  is  one  of 
the  virtues  of  the  legislative  process 
that  at  times  when  one  talks  these 
things  through,  one  has  a  better 
chance  of  understanding  one's  col- 
leagues frame  of  reference. 

I  was  very  concerned,  as  I  am  certain 
many  of  the  nuclear-freeze  advocates 
were,  by  the  New  York  Times  editorial 
of  yesterday  which  was  entitled.  "Stop 
Nukes.  Then  What?" 

It  closed  in  a  rather  uncharitable 
way  and  I  quote,  by  saying: 

Unfortunately,  Instead  of  welcoming  inno- 
vations many  freeze  enthusiasts  attacked 
them.  And  the  House  Democratic  leadership 
continues  to  press  for  the  freeze  resolution 
Stop  Now.  But  there  is  still  no  next  sen- 
tence, where  Is  the  program  to  match  the 
piety. 

Now  I  will  be  glad  to  wait  for  a 
moment  if  the  gentleman  would  like  to 
read  it  two  or  three  times  and  then  I 
will  explain  why  it  is  there,  because  I 
think  it  is  an  important  and  very  seri- 
ous amendment. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

What  is  the  gentleman  trying  to  do 
with  his  amendment? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  If  the  gentleman 
will  sit  down  and  listen.  I  will  be  glad 
to  explain. 
Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  am  listening. 
Mr.  GINGRICH.  Earlier  there  was  a 
colloquy  engaged  in  trying  to  figure  it 
out. 

O  ISOO 
Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  we  are  trying  to  fit  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  into  the  resolu- 
tion that  is  before  us,  and  it  Just  does 
not  seem  to  make  sense. 


Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  do  not  have  the 
exact  wording,  but  it  would  simply  add 
on  a  phrase  at  the  end  of  your  clause 
there  which  would  say,  in  effect,  that 
we  are  freezing  all  antisubmarine  war- 
fare. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  jrleld  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  The  gentleman's  amend- 
ment would  freeze  all  ASW,  nuclear 
and  nonnuclear? 
Mr.  GINGRICH.  Period. 
Mr.  ASPIN.  Yes.  But  both? 
Mr.  GINGRICH.  Yes. 
Mr.  ASPIN.  What  the  gentleman  is 
doing  is  broadening  the  resolution  to 
an  area  which  it  has  previously  not 
been  involved  in. 
Mr.  GINGRICH.  Yes. 
Mr.  ASPIN.  Up  to  now,  we  have  been 
talking   about   freezing   nuclear   sys- 
tems. 
Mr.  GINGRICH.  Yes. 
Mr.  ASPIN.  The  gentleman  is  now 
talking  about  freezing  an  area  of  de- 
velopment which  is,  in  effect,  nonnu- 
clear. 
Mr.  GINGRICH.  Yes.  Precisely. 
Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  If  the  gentleman 
broadens  the  resolution  to  the  extent 
that  his  amendment  intends,  is  the 
gentleman  going  to  support  it? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  might  well,  if  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  and  a  few 
others  have  their  amendments  added. 

We  have  been  doing  well  enough 
this  afternoon.  This  resolution  looks 
better  with  each  passing  hour.  I  am 
very  encouraged  by  the  developments. 
Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  even  with  all  of  the  amend- 
ments added  to  it  that  we  have  accept- 
ed, it  was  exactly  what  the  resolution 
was.  So  it  should  have  looked  better  to 
the  gentleman  at  the  very  beginning. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Well.  I  appreciate 
the  chairman's  feelings,  and  I  appreci- 
ate the  work  that  he  has  put  in  in  de- 
veloping, in  crafting,  maybe  not  a 
mosaic  document,  but  certainly  one 
that  is  worthwhile. 

Now,  let  me  explain  why  I  am  offer- 
ing this  amendment  and  why  I  think  it 
is  extremely  critical. 

A  number  of  gentlemen  who  favor 
the  freeze  movement  have  been  telling 
us  that  one  of  the  reasons  we  can 
afford  the  risk  of  a  freeze  Is  because  of 
the  capacity  of  American  nuclear  sub- 
marines, because  of  our  ability  to  be 
silent,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  find- 
ing them,  because  they  are,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  when  at  sea.  invul- 
nerable. 

Now,  I  take  what  the  gentleman  is 
trying  to  do  seriously.  I  do  not  think 
this  is  just  a  frivolous,  symbolic  politi- 
cal thing.  I  think  it  is  conceivable  that 
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At  some  point  we  are  going  to  negoti- 
ate a  freese  with  the  Soviet  Union.  If  I 
were  the  Soviets,  I  would,  frankly, 
take  such  a  freese,  if  I  were  sure  of 
two  things:  First,  that  we  would  not 
reopen  the  B-52  line  and/or  airframes 
would  simply  collapse  over  the  next 
decade,  eliminating  that  part  of  the 
triad,  and,  second,  that  I  could  then 
divert  all  of  my  strategic  weapons  sys- 
tems moneys  into  ASW.  Because  if  I 
am  the  Soviets,  and  over  the  next  10 
years  I  can  spend  all  of  my  discretion- 
ary money  on  antisubmarine  warfare, 
I  may  have  a  reasonable  chance  of 
being  able  to  find  Trident  submarines 
and  kill  them.  If  at  the  same  time  I 
have  froasen  the  American  submarine- 
based  miodles,  whUe  keeping  the  Ty- 
phoon-class missile,  which  allows  cer- 
tain kinds  of  nuclear  submarines  on 
the  Soviet  side  to  stay  at  home,  to  fire 
their  missiles  from  home  port  or  from 
the  North  Sea,  then  I  think  that  there 
are  enormous  advantages  to  the  Sovi- 
ets. 

So,  in  order  to  take  up  precisely 
those  of  my  friends  who  I  listened  to 
last  week  and  who  reassured  us  about 
the  Trident  system,  in  order  to  give 
them  a  chance  to  be  absolutely  certain 
that  the  Trident  system  would  stiU  be 
available  in  the  1990's  and  would  still 
be  useful,  I  want  to  block  the  opportu- 
nity of  allowing  the  Soviets  to  invest 
massively  in  antisubmarine  warfare  in 
making  a  fundamental  breakthrough. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GINORICH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman fr^  Illinois. 

Mr.  HTDE.  I  thank  my  friend  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  gentle- 
man has  put  his  finger  on  a  very  sig- 
nificant flaw  in  this  whole  freeze  con- 
cept. While  we  would  freeze,  theoreti- 
cally, the  nuclear  weapons  and  deliv- 
ery systems,  we  do  not  freeze  the 
countermeasures  that  are  used  to  dis- 
cover and  ascertain  and,  ultimately,  to 
destroy  these  weapons  as  they  deterio- 
rate in  the  water  and  in  the  air. 

Therefore,  if  we  are  going  to  freeze 
the  weapons  and  the  delivery  systems, 
we  ought  to  freeze  the  countermeas- 
ures so  that  as  they  age  and  deterio- 
rate, they  do  not  become  totally  use- 
less and  vulnerable  to  antisubmarine 
and  air  defense  systems. 

Is  that  what  the  gentleman  is 
saying? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  as  usual,  has  pinpointed 
precisely  the  flaw  in  the  currently 
drafted  freeze  resolution. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Ging- 
rich) has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Hyde  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gingrich  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 


Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  omORICH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  the  gentleman  has  certainly 
come  up  with  an  ingenious  idea  but, 
very  frankly,  I  would  be  concerned  if 
we  were  to  suggest  that  freezing  anti- 
submarine warfare  activities  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  were  actual- 
ly to  be  considered  In  these  negotia- 
tions. 

I  think  there  is  no  question  about  it 
and  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Bknnett)  would  agree 
with  me  that  we  are  ahead  of  the 
Soviet  Union  today  in  our  antisubma- 
rine warfare  capability.  We  do  not  talk 
about  it  very  much,  and  that  is  one  of 
the  reasons  we  are  ahead. 

But  if  we  were  to  undertake  a  freeze, 
how  would  we.  for  example,  verify  it?  I 
think  that  we  would  be  throwing  away 
a  very  important  capability  and,  while 
I  understand  what  the  gentleman  is 
saying,  I  would  rather  take  my 
chances  with  the  UjS.  ci4)abilities1han 
with  the  Soviet  R&D. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  If  I  may  respond  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  let  me 
say,  first  of  all,  that  I  was  very  encour- 
aged last  week  when  the  gentleman, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  com- 
mented to  the  newspapers  that  he 
would  not  send  a  19-year-old  girl  back 
to  China,  because  he  understood  that 
one  could  not  always  trust  Communist 
governments.  And  I  would  hope  that 
we  would  approach  verification  with 
at  least  as  much  concern  for  nuclear 
weapons  and  submarines  as  we  do  for 
19-year-old  girls. 

Therefore,  I  would  think  that  we 
would  have  to  negotiate  a  very  tight 
freeze,  a  very  verifiable  freeze.  You 
might  even  have  to  have  something  as 
radical  as  onsite  inspection. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Does  the  gentle- 
man mean  underwater  onsite  inspec- 
tions? That  is  going  a  little  too  far. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  WeU.  I  think  one 
has  to  negotiate. 

But  let  me  drive  this  point  home,  be- 
cause I  do  not  think  this  is  a  game  any 
more  than  the  gentleman  does.  The 
gentlemen  who  are  voting  for  the 
freeze  on  the  grounds  that  the  subma- 
rines are  inviilnerable  are  creating  an 
environment  in  which  the  Soviets  can 
transfer  money  directly  into  antisub- 
marine warfare. 

Now,  if  those  Trident  missiles 
become  vulnerable,  we  are  in  deep 
trouble  if  you  end  up  on  a  freeze  that 
has  collapsing  B-52's,  vulnerable  Mln- 
uteman,  and  a  Trident  which  is  the 
base— and  I  could  cite  quote  after 
quote  from  last  week  about  the  impor- 
tance of  the  submarine-based  deter- 
rent. And  what  we  are  doing  is,  we  are 
giving  the  Soviets  a  classic  opportuni- 
ty to  shift  all  of  their  resources  into 
one  zone  and  to  make  a  fimdamental 
breakthrough  in  that  zone  while  trap- 


ping us  in  a  missile  in  that  submarine 
which  requires  our  submarines  to  be 
far  closer  to  the  Soviet  Union  than 
their  submarines  have  to  be  to  us. 

Bir.  ASPm.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man a  question.  I  am  iLlnd  of  Inclined 
to  agree  with  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment here,  but  I  would  like  to  probe  a 
Uttle  further. 

The  gentleman  is  broadening  the 
freeze  now  to  other  than  nuclear  sys- 
tems, and  that  has  got  something 
maybe  to  be  said  for  it.  But  what 
about  other  nonnuclear  systems  which 
affect  the  nuclear  balance?  Why  did 
not  the  gentleman  include,  for  exam- 
ple, air  defense? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Ging- 
rich) has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Ging- 
rich was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  If  I  may  respond, 
in  the  first  place,  I  do  not  care  about 
nuclear  systems.  I  care  about  nuclear 
war. 

The  purpose  of  the  Trident  system  is 
to  prevent  nuclear  war.  The  purpose 
of  theoretically  conventional  antisub- 
marine warfare  is  to  kill  the  Trident 
system  and  to  make  nuclear  war  more 
possible. 

To  talk  about  conventional  and  non- 
conventional  systems  in  the  abstract  is 
nonsense. 

Bir.  ASPIN.  Agreed. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  OK. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  But  Just  to  pursue  it 
further,  the  purpose  of  an  air  defense, 
nonnuclear  air  defense,  is  to  defend 
against  nuclear  bombers. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  If  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  wants  to  offer  an 
amendment  that  would  require  the  So- 
viets to  degrade  their  air  defense  at  a 
rate  equal  to  the  collapse  of  the  B- 
52's,  I  would  vote  for  that  amendment. 
I  think  that  is  a  brlUiant  idea.  But  I 
am  trying  to  address  a  different  point, 
which  is  that  the  gentlemen  who  favor 
the  freeze  have  emphasized  over  and 
over  the  importance  of  the  Trident 
system.  I  am  giving  those  gentlemen  a 
chance  to  vote  for  an  additional 
amendment  which  will  protect  the  Tri- 
dent system.  In  the  absence  of  that 
protection,  I  think  that  you  are  just 
Iddding  yourselves  in  the  1980's. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  Just  ask  the 
gentleman  a  question?  The  gentle- 
man's amendment  would  be  subject  to 
the  conditions  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 


tion 13  and  would  have  to  be  negotiat- 
ed? 
Mr.  GINGRICH.  Well,  of  course. 
Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Very  good. 
May  I  also  make  a  suggestion  now, 
Just  a  grammatical  suggestion  to  the 
gentleman's  amendment? 

The  gentleman's  amendment,  on 
page  4,  line  22.  following  the  word 
"sjrstems"  inserts  "and  which  would 
threaten  the  viability  of  sea-based  nu- 
clear deterrent  forces."  It  is  grammati- 
cally wrong.  I  think.  Would  the  gentle- 
man accept  an  amendment  and  add 
"and  systems  which  would  threaten"? 
Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  would  be  delight- 
ed to  accept  that  amendment. 

Mr.    ZABLOCKI.    We   are   coming 
close. 
Mr.  GINGRICH.  Good. 
Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington. 

B4r.  DICKS.  The  chairman  has  al- 
ready covered  the  point.  The  point  is, 
this  would  be  subject  to  negotiations 
on  both  sides. 

I  think  the  gentleman  would  admit 
that  at  this  point  in  time  we  do  have 
superior  ASW  capabUity.  so  If  the  So- 
viets were  willing  to  agree,  that  would, 
in  a  sense,  lock  in  our  superiority  in 
this  area,  and  I  think  that  would  be 
good.  I  would  be  delighted  to  see  the 
Soviets  do  that. 
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Mr.  GINGRICH.  Let  me  say  that  I 
am  much  more  sympathetic  to  the 
freeze  advocates'  argument  that  the 
American  land-based  comparisons  are 
nonsense  because  of  our  enormous  ad- 
vantage in  submarine-based  systems  in 
terms  of  ASW  and  the  threat  we  pose 
to  their  systems. 

I  have  always  felt  that  there  is  an 
asymmetry  there  which  is  nonsensical 
about  piu^ly  on  land-based  systems, 
but  my  concern  is  that  we  make  it  very 
clear  in  the  Record  that  we  are  com- 
mitted to  freezing  the  current  invul- 
nerability of  the  Trident. 

So  as  I  was  saying  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington,  If  I  could  have  his 
attention  for  one  additional  second, 
the  whole  thrust  of  this  amendment  is 
to  say  that  you  are  right  as  of  today 
that  probably  is  an  invulnerable  leg  of 
the  triad,  but  through  nonnuclear 
means,  that  leg  could  be  cut  off.  I 
want  to  freeze  the  protection  of  that 
leg  into  the  resolution.  I  think  we 
may.  in  fact,  be  very  close. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  one  further  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  would  be  delight- 
ed to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington. 

Mr.  DICKS.  The  gentleman  is.  of 
course,  an  expert  in  the  national  de- 
fense area  and  someone  whose  Judg- 
ment on  these  matters  I  regard  very 
highly. 


Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  am  glad  you 
think  that. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Could  the  gentleman 
describe  Just  how  he  would  envision 
the  process  of  verifying  the  activities 
in  this  area? 

Jitr.  GINGRICH.  I  think  we  are  en- 
tering what  is  a  complicated  but  po- 
tentially very  fruitful  area.  I  think  it 
will  require  serious  negotiation  and 
would  require  an  effort  to,  for  exam- 
ple, as  we  already  do,  monitor  Soviet 
naval  maneuvers  and  have  them  moni- 
tor ours.  It  would  require  a  significant 
amoimt  of  electronic  intelligence  capa- 
bility, some  of  which  we  already  have. 
I  think  it  would  have  to  be  a  walk 
through. 

I  personally  think  that  the  crunch 
ultimately  is  going  to  come  with  onsite 
inspection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Ging- 
rich) has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Dicks  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gingrich  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  But  I  also  think  we 
are  eventually  going  to  approach  the 
crunch  that  when  you  have  a  society 
like  the  Soviet  Union  that  is  willing  to 
build  enormous  ship  facilities  within 
which  to  hide  entire  ships  in  order  to 
avoid  satellite  siuTreillance.  sooner  or 
later  we  are  going  to  have  to  get  to 
onsite  inspection  anyway. 

So  I  am  simply  opening  up  an  area, 
and  I  am  trying  to  say  In  answer  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  earlier,  as 
Churchill  once  said,  it  is  nonsense  in 
talking  about  war  to  distinguish  be- 
tween defensive  and  offensive  weap- 
ons. The  abUity  to  kill  a  Trident 
system  is  an  offensive  capability  if  you 
are  trying  to  stabilize  the  world  and 
avoid  nuclear  war. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  would  be  delight- 
ed to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  gentle- 
man has  a  very  constructive  idea  here. 
Obviously,  If  we  can  lock  in  the  cur- 
rent invulnerability  of  our  sea-based 
deterrent,  that  would  contribute  very 
sig^icantly  to  strategic  stability. 

If  an  agreement  can  be  reached 
which  would  make  impossible  the  kind 
of  breakthroughs  in  ASW  which  could 
at  some  point  in  the  future  potentially 
Jeopardize  our  sea-based  deterrent  and 
our  submarine-laimched  ballistic  mis- 
siles, then  that  would  be  a  very  salu- 
tory  development. 

The  CHAIRB4AN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Ging- 
rich) has  9SB^  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Solarz  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gingrich  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 


Mr.  SOLARZ.  But  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant for  the  gentleman  to  recognize 
that  there  is  profound  skepticism,  to 
put  it  charitably,  about  the  extent  to 
which  it  is  in  fact  possible  to  verify 
agreements  with  respect  to  the  devel- 
opment and  deployment  of  ASW  sys- 
tems. 

I  assume  the  gentleman  recognizes 
that  In  the  context  of  this  resolution 
and  of  the  clause  he  seeks  to  amend, 
that  such  an  agreement  would  have  to 
be  verifiable  before  It  took  place.  If  it 
turns  out  that  we  cannot  devise  ways 
to  verify  these  assurances  with  respect 
to  ASW,  then  there  would,  of  course, 
be  no  agreement. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Let  me  ask  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  if,  in  fact, 
your  logic  train  says  we  can  afford  to 
risk  the  freeze  because  the  Trident  is 
invulnerable,  and  if,  in  fact,  it  is  possi- 
ble, and  I  think  every  expert  on  this 
floor  would  agree  it  is  possible,  that  a 
massive  Soviet  investment  in  ASW. 
antisubmarine  warfare,  would  risk  the 
Trident,  then  are  you  not  saying  that, 
in  fact,  the  hinge  of  the  survival  of  the 
United  States  in  a  freeze  environment 
is  on  the  gamble  that  the  Soviets 
either  will  not  or  cannot  make  a 
breakthrough  in  Trident? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Oinc- 
RicH)  has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Ging- 
rich was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  (Chairman,  I  say 
to  my  very  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia,  that  it  is  literally  incon- 
ceivable that  the  United  States  would 
put  its  survival  at  risk  in  the  fashion 
in  which  you  describe. 

Assuming  we  reached  an  agreement 
on  a  freeze,  and  the  Soviet  Union  con- 
tinued to  develop  Its  ASW  capacities, 
and  at  some  point  In  the  future 
achieved  or  appeared  to  be  on  the 
verge  of  achieving  a  breakthrough, 
this  agreement  would  obviously  have 
to  be  revised.  We  are  not  going  to  sit 
by  while  our  entire  strategic  deterrent 
becomes  vulnerable  to  a  Soviet  attack. 
But  I  say  to  my  friend  that  If  his 
amendment  is  included,  which  I  hope 
it  will  be,  that  we  would  then  make 
every  effort  to  achieve  such  an  agree- 
ment, but  we  have  to  recognize  that  it 
may  be  difficult,  perhaps  Impossible, 
to  find  ways  to  verify  an  agreement  on 
ASW 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Let  me  Just  say  to 
my  friend,  in  closing,  that  with  all  def- 
erence, first  of  all,  I  know  the  gentle- 
man is  a  very  esteemed  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  I  sug- 
gest you  talk  to  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  and  you 
would  find  that  it  is  very  conceivable 
that  the  Soviets,  in  fact,  would  precise- 
ly expend  massive  quantities  of  addi- 
tional money  if  the  only  leg  of  the 
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triad  they  had  to  focus  on  was  the  sub- 
marine. So  that  is  a  very  grave  danger. 

Second,  let  me  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  I  think  there  is  a  valid  point  in 
suggesting  to  the  Soviets,  as  a  trade, 
that  if  they  will  back  off  on  subma- 
rines and  allow  their  air  defense 
system  to  stay  about  where  it  is  now, 
that  there  is  a  symmetry  of  the  asym- 
metrjr.  that  is,  we  have  certain  massive 
advantages  in  certain  areas,  and  if  we 
could  monitor  them  consciously  stay- 
ing as  far  behind  us  in  submarines  as 
they  are  now,  and  at  the  same  time  we 
would  not  try  to  match  them  in  land- 
based  deterrents,  I  suspect  that  it 
would  be  a  very  different  world.  I  find 
it  a  little  hard  to  believe  the  Soviets 
would  do  that,  but  it  certainly  is  worth 
a  gamble.        

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OINORICH.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  suggested  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia be  modified  to  add  "systems"  be- 
tween "and"  and  the  word  "which"  in 
his  amendment. 

Bfr.  OINORICH.  I  am  sorry.  Would 
you  read  that  again? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  It  would  read  "and 
systems  which  would  threaten." 

Mi.  OINORICH.  Yes,  I  accept  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  modification  to  the  amendment 
is  as  follows: 

In  the  text  proposed  to  be  added  on  page 
4,  line  23.  after  "and"  insert  "systems". 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OINORICH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
the  basis  of  the  legislative  history  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia,  we  are  prepared  to 
accept  his  amendment. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  3^eld? 

Mr.  OINORICH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Iftr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man has  an  intriguing  amendment  and 
I  am  prepared  to  support  it  as  well. 

I  Just  want  to  get  a  clarification  of 
the  gentleman's  position.  A  lot  of  the 
upgrades,  for  instance,  in  ASW  could 
be  the  improvement  of  microproces- 
sors on  a  sonar  buoy  or  an  upgrade  in 
a  computer  on  a  destroyer. 

Would  it  be  the  gentleman's  position 
that  he  would  want  the  Soviets  to 
monitor  onsite  possible  improvements 
in  sonar  buoys  and  computers  on 
American  destroyers? 


Mr.  OINORICH.  Since  this  is  an 
open  society.  I  think  we  would  gain 
massively  if  we  could  get  an  agreement 
for  onsite  inspection  of  their  facilities. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  And 
the  gentleman  has  no  problem  with 
the  Soviets  spending  time  on  Ameri- 
can destroyers? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Not  if  we  get  to 
spend  time  in  their  facilities,  we  do 
not. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  All 
right.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  think  that  would 
be  a  master  trade. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  Gingrich),  as 
modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

AMZNDMENT  OrTKRXD  BY  MR.  WALKXR 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Walkdu  On 
page  5,  after  line  13,  add  the  following  new 
section: 

"(7)  Nothing  in  this  resolution  shall  be 
construed  by  United  States  negotiators  to 
mandate  any  agreement  that  would  jeopard- 
ize our  ability  to  preserve  freedom." 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
I  am  attempting  to  do  on  this  tunend- 
ment  is  to  go  to  the  second  stage  of 
the  nuclear  debate  that  we  have  not 
often  discussed  on  the  floor,  and  that 
is.  indeed,  across  the  country  there 
have  been  thousands  of  people  who 
have  registered  their  views  with 
regard  to  the  nuclear  freeze  in  polling 
data,  have  registered  their  views  with 
regard  to  the  freeze  in  referendtmis 
that  have  been  held  across  the  coun- 
try, but  we  have  not  tended  to  put 
that  together  with  the  fact  that  the 
same  people  in  those  same  polls  and 
those  same  people  often  say  some- 
thing else  as  well,  and  that  is  that 
they  in  no  way  want  to  Jeopardize  the 
security  of  the  couintry,  and  in  particu- 
lar our  basic  freedoms. 

Recently  there  was  an  article  writ- 
ten in  the  Public  Opinion  magazine 
called  the  "Freeze  Framework,"  in 
which  Everett  Carll  Ladd  goes  into 
some  detail  in  explaining  what  he  re- 
gards as  the  two-tier  point  about  the 
freeze  movement. 
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He  says  that  the  most  striking  find- 
ing that  he  discovered  after  looking  at 
all  the  various  polling  data  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II  was  this:  Here  is 
what  he  said: 

The  most  striking  finding  that  emerges 
from  this  extensive  review  is  that  American 
opinion  on  nuclear  weapons  and  war  has 
changed  scarcely  at  all  over  nearly  four  dec- 
ades. The  nuclear  freeze  campaign  of  1982 
has  not  been  prompted  by  some  recent 
change  In  the  public's  thinking  or  concerns. 

The  article  goes  on  to  say  that 
indeed  people  do  fear  nuclear  weapons 


and  always  have,  and  it  goes  on  to  say 
this: 

From  this  fear  of  the  bomb,  there  has 
sprung  widespread  sup(>ort  for  efforts  to 
minimize  its  destructive  potential. 

The  author  then  goes  on  to  say  this: 

These  enduring  views  are  central  parts  of 
American  opinion  on  nuclear  weapons,  and 
yet  they  are  only  half  the  story.  For,  as  ap- 
palled as  the  public  Is  about  nuclear  weap- 
onry, it  sees  no  realistic  alternative  to  a 
heavy  reliance  on  such  weapons  in  the  coun- 
try's defense.  The  main  reason  for  this  is 
that  the  public  considers  the  Soviet  Union 
an  untrustworthy  adversary  that  would  use 
its  own  nuclear  superiority— or  any  other 
military  advantage— against  vital  U.S.  inter- 
ests. 

Beyond  this,  the  public  continues  to  be- 
lieve that  a  strong  nuclear  arsenal  is  needed 
to  block  Soviet  aggression.  Throughout  the 
post-World  War  11  period,  Americans  have 
opposed  having  the  United  States  promise 
that  it  would  use  nuclear  weapons  only  if 
the  Soviet  Union  used  them  first.  In  the 
event  a  nuclear  war  did  result.  Americans  by 
large  majorities  have  asserted  consistently— 
as  they  did  last  March  in  a  Los  Angeles 
Times  poll— that  they  would  be  "willing  to 
risk  the  destruction  of  the  United  States 
rather  than  be  dominated  by  the  Russians." 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  2^ABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
listened  intently  to  the  gentleman, 
and  I  fail  to  understand  whether  he  is 
really  addressing  himself  to  the 
amendment  before  us.  May  I  read  the 
amendment  to  the  gentleman? 

The  amendment  says: 

Nothing  in  this  resolution  shall  be  con- 
strued by  United  States  negotiators  to  man- 
date any  agreement  that  would  jeopardize 
our  ability  to  preserve  freedom. 

Is  that  the  gentleman's  amendment? 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  no  problem  with  the  amendment, 
but  some  of  my  colleagues  here  have 
asked  if  the  gentleman  has  additional 
Ijrrics  or  music  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman,  and  we  will  try 
to  supply  the  lyrics  and  the  music  for 
the  Members. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  We  are  prepared  to 
accept  the  sunendment  as  stated. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  And.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  very  readily  accept  the 
amendment  on  this  side. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Walker). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMKNDlfKNT  OFTERED  BT  KR.  STRATTON 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment.  It  is  amendment 
No.  3.  which  is  at  the  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Strattoit  At 
the  end  of  the  resolution,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sxc.  .  Consistent  with  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  92-448,  as  amended,  negotiations 


undertaken  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  pro- 
vide for  the  maintenance  of  a  vigorous  re- 
search, development  and  modernization  pro- 
gram to  assure  that  the  United  SUtes  «^uld 
not  be  limited  to  levels  of  nuclear  deterrent 
forces  inferior  to  the  force  levels  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Further,  such  negotiations 
should  recognize  the  difficulty  of  maintain- 
ing  essential  equivalence  and  a  stable  bal- 
ance in  nuclear  deterrent  capabilities  In  a 
period  of  rapidly  developing  technology, 
and  that  any  future  arms  control  agree- 
ments should  promote  a  stable  international 
balance  and  enhance  the  survivability  of 
U.S.  nuclear  deterrent  forces." 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
continuation  of  my  policy  of  trying  to 
assist  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs in  developing  the  best  possible 
resolution,  I  am  offering  this  third 
noncontroversial  amendment  which 
actually  reiterates  the  statement  or 
the  amendment  that  was  added  in 
1972  at  the  time  of  the  SALT  I  agree- 
ment by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington,  Mr.  Jacksow,  which 
provided  in  our  negotiations  our  forces 
should  not  be  inferior  to  those  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  key  here,  I  think,  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  pertinent  parts  of  Public  Law 
92-448  not  only  provided  for  the  essen- 
tial equivalence  in  terms  of  weapons 
but  also  recognized  the  need  for  re- 
search and  development  that  would 
assure  that  the  United  States  would 
not  be  limited  in  the  future  to  a  level 
of  forces  inferior  to  those  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

I  think  this  is  in  keeping  with  the 
other  amendments  I  have  offered,  and 
would  make  it  clear  that  in  passing 
this  resolution  we  are  not  in  any  way 
trying  to  repeal  the  Jackson  amend- 
ment that  was  embodied  in  this  legis- 
lation following  the  conclusion  of  the 
SALT  I  ratification  by  the  Senate  and 
by  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee  if  he  agrees  with  me 
that  this  is  not  a  controversial  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  sorry,  but  I  was  in  consultation, 
and  I  did  not  hear  the  gentleman's 
question.  Did  the  gentleman  ask  a 
question? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  No.  I  Just  won- 
dered whether  the  gentleman,  in  good 
fellowship,  would  also  be  willing  to 
accept  this  clarifying  and  perfecting 
addition  to  his  resolution. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  Is  expecting  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  to  accept 
his  amendment,  and  we  are  not  pre- 
pared at  this  time.  We  prefer  to  hear  a 
bit  of  further  explanation. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  to  shut  off  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  in  his 
debate,  but,  as  I  read  his  amendment, 
if  the  gentleman  would  delete  "mod- 
ernization" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 


"safety  related  improvement,"  We 
could  accept  the  amendment.  In  other 
words,  it  would  read.  "•  •  •  research, 
development,  and  safety  related  im- 
provement •  •  *." 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
copy  that  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  has  includes  a  photo- 
stat of  Public  Law  92-448.  On  page 
3900,  at  the  bottom  of  that  page,  is  the 
text  of  section  3,  and  I  would  point  out 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  that  the  word  "moderniza- 
tion," there  is  not  a  word  put  in  by  the 
Member  from  New  York  but  is  the 
precise  word  contained  in  the  Jackson 
amendment.  So  I  think  if  we  were  de- 
liberately to  exclude  that  one  work,  it 
would  look  as  though  we  thought 
there  was  something  wrong  with  what 
the  Senator  from  Washington  had 
done  back  in  1972. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  of  course,  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  was  to  the  SALT  II 
Treaty,  and  we  are  dealing  with  an  en- 
tirely different  matter.  It  is  not  a 
treaty;  it  is  a  resolution  which  outlines 
the  objectives  for  the  purpose  of  nego- 
tiating a  mutual  and  verifiable  freeze. 
I  do  not  think  the  gentleman's  argu- 
ment follows  that  we  must  include  the 
language  of  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington in  this  resolution.  Some  of  my 
colleagues  and  some  of  the  gentle- 
man's colleagues  have  problems  with 
the  term. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think,  as  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin wiU  recall,  there  was  not  a  ratifica- 
tion of  a  treaty  by  the  Senate,  accord- 
ing to  the  basic  constitutional  proce- 
dures. President  Nixon  referred  it  to 
the  Senate  and  to  the  House,  and  both 
bodies,  I  believe,  approved  it  by  a  ma- 
jority vote  rather  than  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  in  the  Senate.  This  wording  was 
included  because  the  Senate  felt  that 
President  Nixon  had  not  fully  provid- 
ed for  an  equivalence  in  weaponry, 
and  that  was  the  reason  this  particu- 
lar wording  was  added,  and  I  thought 
it  would  be  very  helpful  in  this  resolu- 
tion as  well. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Strat- 
TON)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Zablocki,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Stratton  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin. 
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Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Is  the  gentleman 
willing  to  accept  the  language  pro- 
posed by  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin, If  so,  we  are  prepared  to  accept 
the  amendment.  Otherwise,  we  would 
have  to  oppose  it. 


Mr.  STRATTON.  Well,  would  the 
gentleman  restate  what  is  it  that  he  is 
prepared  to  accept? 

Do  I  understand  that  in  line  3  of  the 
amendment,  the  gentleman  wants  the 
word  "modernization"  stricken? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  On  line  3  after  'de- 
velopment and"  strike  "moderniza- 
tion" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "safety 
related  improvements." 

The  gentleman's  amendment  would 
read  then  at  the  beginning  of  that 
line,  "The  maintenance  of  a  vigorous 
research,  development,  and  safety  re- 
lated improvement  programs." 

Mr.    STRATTON.    "Safety    related 
improvement  programs?" 
Mr.  21ABLOCKI.  Programs. 
Mr.  STRATTON.  And  then  the  gen- 
tleman would  accept  the  balance  of 
the  amendment? 
Mr.  ZABLCX:^.  The  gentleman  is 

prepared / 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  jrield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  has  the  time. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Will  the  dean  of  my 
delegation,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  upstate  New  York,  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  would  be  very 
happy  to  yield  to  my  brilliant  friend 
from  downstate  New  York. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man not  only  for  yielding,  but  for  his 
commentary. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
dean  of  the  New  York  delegation  has 
again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Solarz.  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Strattoit 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

PARLIAMXIITART  DfQtnRT 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
it  in  order  to  request  unanimous  con- 
sent for  a  brief  recess  while  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
consider  the  complicated  amendment 
that  I  have  offered? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
advise  the  gentleman  that  that  re- 
quest is  not  in  order  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  was 
going  to  suggest  some  wording  for  the 
gentleman's  amendment. 

On  lines  4  and  5  of  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  he 
used  the  plirase  "to  assure  that  the 
United  States  would  not  be  limited  to 
levels  of  nuclear  deterrent  forces  infe- 
rior to  the  force  levels  of  the  Soviet 
Union." 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  more 
consistent  with  the  gentleman's 
amendment,  as  has  been  suggested  it 
should  be   amended,   if  that   phrase 
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were  changed  to  read,  "to  assiire  that 
the  United  States  would  be  able  to 
maintain  essential  equivalance  with 
the  Soviet  Union,"  because  research, 
development,  and  safety  developments 
have  nothing  to  do  with  actual  force 
IgvgIs 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  chairman. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has 
no  pride  of  authorship  of  the  amend- 
ment to  the  gentleman's  amendment. 
If  the  dean  of  the  New  York  delega- 
tion is  going  to  accept  the  amendment 
of  the  junior  Member,  I  have  no  objec- 
tion.     

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  would  say.  re- 
specting the  seniority  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  and  I  share,  that 
I  would  be  hesitant  to  accept  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  because  that  would  make  it 
appear  that  I  would  be  in  favor  of  U.S. 
deterrent  forces  inferior  to  those  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  That  I  do  not  think 
is  the  intention  of  the  committee  and 
it  is  certainly  not  my  intention. 

I  think  it  would  be  very  dangerous 
for  us  to  leave  it  out. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
SoLARz)  has  suggested  that  we  put  in 
the  words  "essential  equivalence"  in- 
stead. But  as  we  all  know,  those  were 
weasel  words,  euphemisms  developed 
in  the  seventies  to  cover  up  the  fact 
that  our  forces  were,  indeed,  inferior 
to  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  again 
expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Zablocki,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  SniATTOif 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Is  it  the  under- 
standing of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin that  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  is  willing  to  accept  my  suggested 
amendment? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  would  accept  the 
gentleman's  amendment,  which  would 
delete  "modernization"  and  put  in 
"safety  related  improvement  pro- 
grams." 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Then  we  accept  the 
amendment.  We  are  ready  to  vote. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Yes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  again 
expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mabtin  of 
North  Carolina  and  by  unanimous 
consent,  Mr.  Stratton  was  allowed  to 
proceed  for  3  additional  minutes.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
note   that    the    modification    of   the 


amendment  as  discussed  in  the  collo- 
quy has  not  been  adopted  by  unani- 
mous consent.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  would  have  to  ask  for  that 
unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  be  amended  to 
delete  the  word  "modernization"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "safety  related 
improvements." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  modification  to  the  amendment 
is  as  follows: 

In  line  3  of  the  proposed  text  strike  the 
word  "modernization"  and  insert  the  words 
"safety  related  Improvements". 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina. 
Now  wlU  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  for  his 
effort  in  presenting  this  amendment 
that  is  before  us,  which  appears  to  be 
moving  toward  resolving  the  problem  I 
had  raised  earlier. 

There  is  the  legislation  a  provision 
already  for  essential  equivalence,  but 
the  problem  as  we  have  tried  to  point 
out  and  as  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  recognizes,  is  that  essential 
equivalence  does  not  take  care  of 
itself.  You  can  say  that  there  is  or  is 
not  essential  equivalence  today  by 
counting  warheads  and  airplanes  and 
submarines  and  so  forth  and  say  there 
is  essential  equivalence,  if  you  want  to; 
but  that  does  not  guarantee  that  there 
is  going  to  be  any  preservation  of  our 
credible  retaliatory  deterrent,  unless 
an  amendment  such  as  I  had  offered 
which  takes  age  and  obsolescence  into 
account  is  passed  or  unless  an  amend- 
ment such  as  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  has  offered  takes  these  factors 
into  account. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
for  offering  this  and  I  hope  that  it  will 
be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Yes,  I  am  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  a  question  about  his 
amendment,  because  I  know  the  gen- 
tleman does  have  some  pride  of  crafts- 
manship in  legislation  which  he  has 
brought  before  the  House. 

Now  that  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment has  been  modified  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  chaiman  of  the  commit- 
tee, it  now  reawand  the  gentleman 
has  a  copy  in  fnfft  of  him,  I  gather,  so 
he  can  follow  me:  "Consistent  with  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  02-448,  as 
amended,  negotiations  undertaken 
pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  provide  for 
the   maintenance   of   a   vigorous   re- 


search, development  and"— is  it 
safety 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Safety-related. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  "Safety-related  im- 
provements program." 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Safety-related  Im- 
provements program. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Now,  here  is  what  I 
am  getting  to:  "to  assure  that  the 
United  States  would  not  be  limited  to 
levels  of  nuclear  deterrent  forces  infe- 
rior to  the  force  levels  of  the  Soviet 
Union." 

My  question  to  the  gentleman  is 
this.  How  does  a  vigorous  research,  de- 
velopment, and  safety-related  im- 
provements program  in  any  way, 
shape,  manner,  or  form,  assure  that 
the  United  States  would  not  be  limited 
to  levels  of  nuclear  deterrent  forces  in- 
ferior to  the  force  levels  of  the  Soviet 
Union? 

It  seems  to  me  that  force  levels  are 
separate  and  distinct  from  the  ques- 
tion of  research,  development,  and 
safety-related  programs. 

Obviously,  you  need  research  and 
development  if  you  are  going  to  devel- 
op or  increase  your  forces,  but  re- 
search and  development  does  not  re- 
quire you  to  increase  your  forces. 

It  strikes  me  there  is  an  internal 
contradiction  here  in  the  gentleman's 
language. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  WeU.  the  gentle- 
man. I  think,  would  probably  better 
make  that  argument  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington, 
whose  language  I  have  been  quoting 
from  the  statutes. 

Obviously,  the  current  resolution 
provides  for  the  freezing  of  the  pro- 
duction, testing,  and  deployment  of 
nuclear  weapons.  In  the  production  of 
nuclear  weapons,  research  and  devel- 
opment is  essential. 

Therefore,  we  want  to  make  sure 
that  there  is  no  restriction  on  the  re- 
search and  development  heeded  to 
guarantee  that  we  will  stay  up  with 
the  level  of  Soviet  weapons,  not  only 
in  regard  to  numbers  but  also  as  to 
quality. 

The  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
GufGRicH)  pointed  out  a  moment  ago 
that  if  the  Soviets  were  to  develop  an 
underwater  radar,  that  could  wipe  out 
the  invulnerability  of  our  entire  nucle- 
ar submarine  force. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  would  be  glad  to 
continue  to  yield,  except  that  I 
thought  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin,  had  already  ac- 
cepted the  amendment  on  behalf  of 
the  gentleman's  side. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  again 
expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Solarz.  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Strattoit 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 


Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  there  is 
no  quarrel  here  with  the  need  for  a 
continuous  program  of  research  and 
development  and  safety-related  im- 
provements, but  I  ask  the  gentleman 
how  continued  research,  development, 
and  safety-related  improvements  in 
any  way  are  related  to  the  levels  of  nu- 
clear forces? 

The  gentleman's  amendment  calls 
upon  us  to  assure  that  the  United 
States  would  not  be  limited  to  levels  of 
nuclear  deterrent  forces  inferior  to  the 
force  levels  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
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Mr.  STRATTON.  As  I  have  already 
indicated  we  are  talking  about  not 
only  levels  of  numbers.  We  are  also 
talking  about  technical  and  quality 
levels  of  research,  development  that 
will  keep  the  capability  of  our  forces 
from  becoming  inferior  to  the  quality 
of  Soviet  forces. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  is 
more  of  an  expert  on  what  safety-re- 
lated programs  are  than  I  am.  But  in 
the  spirit  of  compromise,  which  we 
have  been  following  all  day  long.  I 
wanted  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  If  you  are  prepared  to 
define  the  level  of  our  forces  for  the 
purposes  of  this  amendment  to  be  pri- 
marily related  to  the  levels  of  re- 
search, development,  and  safety  pro- 
grams, then  I  do  not  think  any  of  us 
have  any  problems  with  it. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  It  has  to  do  with 
aU  of  our  U.S.  Forces,  which  must 
depend  for  their  performance  and  ca- 
pability and  which  we  purpose  to  be 
not  inferior  to  those  of  the  Soviet 
Union— on  adequate  research  and  de- 
velopment, which  in  turn  lead  to  the 
"modernization"  referred  to  in  the 
Jackson  amendment  of  1972,  and 
which  the  committee  has  already  in- 
corporated into  the  pending  resolution 
in  am  amendment  which  I  offered  ear- 
lier in  debate. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
by  background  and  training  a  busi- 
nessman. My  service  in  this  House 
began  after  I  retired  from  a  business 
career.  That  career  taught  me  some- 
thing about  successful  decisionmaking 
and  negotiations.  A  key  element  in  any 
negotiation  is  the  question  of  relative 
benefit  to  the  negotiating  parties.  Re- 
duced to  its  simplest  terms,  "the  defi- 
nition of  a  good  deal'  is  when  it  bene- 
fits both  parties."  Prom  that  perspec- 
tive, Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  consider 
this  resolution.  Let  us  suspend,  for  a 
moment,  debate  over  numbers  and 
types  of  nuclear  systems.  Let  us  stand 
back  from  this  problem,  and  ask  our- 
selves a  very  simple  and  logical  ques- 
tion: "If  this  resolution  passes— who 
benefits,  and  why?" 

The  thrust  of  the  resolution  is  that 
we  and  the  Soviets,  because  of  rough 
strategic  parity,  are  at  an  ideal  point 


at  which  to  enter  into  a  mutual  freeze. 
Further,  the  resolution  seeks  to  link 
our  strategic  negotiations  with  our  in- 
termediate nuclear  force,  or  INF  talks. 
Approaching  the  resolution  on  that 
basis,  let  us  ask  ourselves— "who  bene- 
fits?" 

If  it  is  true,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
"rough"  parity  does,  in  fact,  exist- 
then  It  is  true  for  only  this  specific 
point  in  time.  It  is  parity  based  on  an 
unprecedented  Soviet  modernization. 
It  is  the  cuhnination  of  numerous  new 
and  improved  Soviet  systems— bomb- 
ers, submarines,  and  missiles— coming 
on  line.  In  order  for  the  United  States 
to  mft'"tii<"  that  parity,  to  "freeze"  at 
an  equivalent  level,  it  will  be  necessary 
for  us  to  immediately  address  the  bloc 
obsolescence  facing  us  in  our  strategic 
delivery    sjwtems.    To    use    our    col- 
leagues' analogy,  if  we  are  to  "stop  the 
train  first"- to  freeze— in  order  to  be 
able  to  "reverse  it  on  the  track"— 
reduce    nuclear    systems — we    would 
have  to  have  parity  in  oiu-  delivery  sys- 
tems. As  has  been  made  abundantly 
clear  by  the  proponents  of  this  resolu- 
tion, that  is  not  intended.  We  would 
not  be  allowed  to  field  MX.  or  the  B-1. 
We  would  not  be  allowed  the  same 
modernization  of  our  forces  that  the 
Soviets    have    already    installed.    So 
"rough  parity"  today  will  be  frozen 
into  very  real  U.S.  inferiority  in  the 
near  futiue. 

Now— let  us  examine  the  other  half 
of  this  proposed  resolution.  Let  us  con- 
sider the  timing  and  effect  of  combin- 
ing the  START  and  INF  negotiations. 
No  one  in  this  Chamber  has  even  at- 
tempted to  say  that  we  enjoy  "rough 
parity"  with  the  Soviets  in  Europe.  All 
of  us  acknowledge  that  only  NATO  in- 
sistence on  closing  our  theater  nuclear 
"inferiority  gap"  caused  the  Soviets  to 
get  serious  and  come  to  the  table  on 
the  INF  talks.  If  we  had  not  agreed  to 
proceed  with  Pershing  II  and  the 
cruise  missiles,  there  would  not  be  any 
INF  talks  in  the  first  place.  So.  freez- 
ing our  theater  modernization  pro- 
grams would  be  to  institutionalize 
actual  inferiority. 

As  a  businessman.  Mr.  Chairman, 
asking  'who  benefits?"  I  would  have 
to  say  that  the  only  beneficiary  is  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  would  freeze  strate- 
gic systems  at  a  point  where  the  Sovi- 
ets have  already  modernized  for  the 
remainder  of  this  century,  and  not 
allow  ourselves  to  do  the  same.  And  we 
would  freeze  our  NATO-deployed 
forces  at  an  acknowledged,  and  dan- 
gerous, level  of  inferiority.  This  may 
be  a  superb  deal  for  the  Soviets.  But  it 
does  absolutely  nothing  for  us  or  our 
allies  in  deterring  Soviet  attack,  nor  in 
providing  any  incentive  for  the  Soviets 
to  negotiate  reductions.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  would  induce  the  same  kind  of 
Soviet  footdragglng  we  have  seen,  in 
the  strategic  talks,  in  the  INF  arena  as 
well.  Prom  a  businessman's  point  of 
view,  Mr.  Chairman,  neither  of  those 


constitute  a  desirable  benefit  for  our- 
selves or  our  allies. 

But  viewing  this  resolution  as  a  law-  • 
maker,  Mx.  Chairman,  makes  things 
even  worse.  Passing  this  resolution 
would  present  the  executive  branch 
with  an  appalling  dilemma  in  the  law. 
It  would  force  the  President  to  either 
ratify  impen^ng  strategic  nuclear  ob- 
solescence, and  current  theater  nucle- 
ar inferiority,  or  to  veto  the  resolu- 
tion. Such  a  veto  would  hand  the  Sovi- 
ets their  greatest  propaganda  and  dis- 
information coup  since  the  Vietnam 
war,  and  possibly  since  they  subjugat- 
ed Eastern  Eiu-ope. 

There  is  no  way,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  President  could  sign  this  resolu- 
tion and  keep  faith  with  his  oath  of 
office  and  his  duty  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  But  if  he  refuses  to 
sign  it  the  Soviet  propaganda  machine 
would  have  a  worldwide  field  day.  And 
we  are  not  presenting  Andropov  and 
the  Soviets  with  a  similar  dilemma, 
Mr.    Chairman.   The   people    of   the 
Soviet    Union    go    to    concentration 
camps  for  advocating  the  freeze  or 
Soviet   implementation   of   anything, 
such  as  the  Helsinki  or  Geneva  ac- 
cords. No,  Mr.  Chairman— we  are  not 
pressuring  the  aggressors.  We  are  not 
pressuring  the  occupiers  of  Elastem 
Europe.  We  are  not  pressuring  the 
slavemasters  of  Afghanistan.  We  are 
not  pressuring  the  mischief  makers  in 
Central  America.  We  are  not  pressur- 
ing the   Government  which   has   al- 
ready achieved  both  strategic  modern- 
ization  and    theater   superiority.    In- 
stead, we  are  creating  a  no-win  situa- 
tion for  ourselves.  We  are  asking  our- 
selves to  ratify  inferiority   and  pre- 
clude negotiations  which  could  lead  to 
true  reductions. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  businessman 
or  a  lawmaker,  when  I  ask  "who  bene- 
fits?" I  only  see  one  answer— the  Sovi- 
ets. As  a  businessman  and  a  lawmaker 
I  am  appalled  that  we  are  inflicting  a 
dilemma  of  historic  proportions  on 
ourselves.  Rather  than  assisting  the 
cause  of  peace,  this  body  is  being 
asked  to  ratify  conditions  which  will 
inevitably  destabilize  the  international 
situation,  and  push  us  closer  to  war. 

Mr.  Chairman,  neither  we  nor  our 
allies  benefit  from  this  resolution. 
Only  the  Soviets  do,  when  we  consider 
its  actual  effects.  I  urge  that  we  do  not 
inflict  this  on  ourselves. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Stratton), 
as  modified. 

The  question  was  ti^en;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  demand  a  recorded  vote, 
and  pending  that.  I  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quonmi  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a 
quonmi  is  not  present. 
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The  Chair  announces  that  pursuant 
to  clause  2,  rule  XXII,  he  will  vacate 
proceedings  under  the  call  when  a 
quorum  of  the  Committee  appears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence 
by  electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
device. 
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QUORUM  CALL  VACATED 
The  CHAIRMAN.  One  hundred 
Members  have  responded.  A  quonmi 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  is 
present.  Pursuant  to  rule  XXIII, 
clause  2.  further  proceedings  under 
the  call  shall  be  considered  as  vacated. 
The  Committee  will  resume  its  busi- 
ness. 

KSCOKDKD  VOTK 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  pending  busi- 
ness is  the  demand  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Martim)  for 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  407,  noes 
3.  not  voting  23,  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  57] 
AYES-407 


Hyde 

Irelmnd 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

K«ptur 

Kaslch 


Ackermmn 

Addsbbo 

Akaka 

AlbosU 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews  (NO 

Andrews  <TZ) 

Annumto 

AnUiony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Aaptn 

AuCoin 

Badham 

Barnard 

Barnes 

BarUett 

Bateman 

Bates 

BedeU 

Bellenson 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Berman 

BevlU 

Blanl 

BUlrakls 

BUley 

Boehlert 

Boos 

BoUnd 

Boner 

Bonker 

Booco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 

BrtU 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

BroyhlU 

Bryant 

Burton 

Byron 

Campbell 

Cmmey 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clarke 


Clay 

Cllncer 

Coats 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conable 

Conte 

Cooper 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Coyne 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane,  Philip 

Crockett 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

delaGana 
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Messrs.  STAGGERS,  KTTiDKR,  and 
MATSUI  changed  their  votes  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

AMKKDlfXIfT  OrrKRXD  BT  MR.  LOHOKEM 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Ameiujment  offered  by  Mr.  LuitGREH:  On 
pace  4,  line  22,  strike  the  period  after  the 
word  "forces"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof: 
"and  to  include  all  air  defense  systems  de- 
signed to  stop  nuclear  bombers." 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  ear- 
lier today  we  were  engaged  in  some 
debate  on  the  implications  for  this  res- 
olution with  respect  to  the  moderniza- 
tion of  our  B-52  leg  of  our  triad.  And 
as  explained  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  there  was  discussion  about 
the  ability  for  us  to  modernize  our 
weapons,  including  that  leg  of  our 
triad. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  indicated  that,  if  we  were 
to  have  a  freeze  on  that  leg  of  our 
triad,  it  would  still  allow  us  to,  pursu- 
ant to  negotiations,  build  new  B-52's, 
essentially  the  same  state  of  the  art, 
so  that  we  would  not  be  escalating 
from  the  standpoint  of  that  leg  of  our 
triad.  It  was  indicated  by  a  number  of 
us  the  concern  we  had  about  the  con- 
tinued effectiveness  of  that  leg  of  our 
triad,  because  if  we  froze  our  B-52's  at 
the  current  state  of  technology  and 
yet  the  Soviets  were  aUowed  to  in- 
crease their  research  and  development 
and  then  implementation  of  their  de- 
fense systems  designed  to  stop  those 
B-52's,  at  some  point  in  time  that  part 
of  our  triad  would  become  inconse- 
quential. And  as  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  had  suggested,  they  might  be 
able  to  put  all  of  their  efforts  into  an- 
other leg  of  the  triad. 
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When  he  mentioned  that,  we  tried  to 
shore  up  that  problem  with  the  adop- 
tion of  his  amendment  which  allows  a 
freeze  concept  to  be  extended  to  anti- 
submarine warfare:  that  is,  if  we  are 
going  to  have  a  freeze  with  respect  to 
the  technology  of  our  submarines, 
there  ought  to  be  a  freeze  with  respect 
to  the  technology  and  the  implemen- 
tation of  that  technology  with  respect 
to  their  countermeasures,  which  are 
nonnuclear.  in  fact. 

That  was  accepted  on  the  other  side 
as  a  reasonable  suggestion. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton. 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  certainly  can  under- 
stand the  general  thrust  of  what  the 
gentleman  Is  trying  to  do.  but  I  am 
somewhat  troubled  because  in  the 
area  of  ASW.  clearly  the  United  Stotes 
has  a  vast  superiority  over  the  Soviet 
Union  both  In  deployed  systems  and  in 
technology. 

In  the  area  of  air  defense,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Soviets  have  a  very 
massive  air  defense  system  that  they 
have  already  deployed. 

I  would  be  somewhat  concerned  be- 
cause the  United  SUtes.  on  the  other 
hand,  although  we  have  very  sophisti- 
cated technology,  has  not  chosen  to 
deploy  that  kind  of  a  system.  It  Just 
worries  me  that  if  we  went  along  with 
the  gentleman's  amendment,  which  I 
do  not  want  to  rule  out  of  hand  until 
we  have  had  a  little  more  dialog  here, 
we  might  put  ourselves  into  a  position 
where  the  Soviets  would  have  the  de- 
ployed system  and  we  would  not  have 
the  ability  to  match  that  system. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  understand  the 
gentleman's  concern. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Knowing  the  gentle- 
man's strong  position  on  national  de- 
fense, I  am  somewhat  surprised  that 
he  would  want  to  lock  us  into  a  posi- 
tion of  inferiority. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  If  the  gentleman 
would  allow  me  to  recapture  my  time, 
if  the  gentleman  would  read  the 
amendment,  I  suggest  that  we  would 
include  all  air  defense  systems  de- 
signed to  stop  nuclear  bombers. 

I  have  heard  the  discussion  on  the 
gentleman's  side  of  the  aisle  which 
suggests  that  we  are  far  in  advance  of 
the  Soviets  with  respect  to  our  ability 
in  nuclear  bombers,  the  argument  that 
the  B-52.  as  aged  as  it  may  be.  stUl 
gives  us  a  superiority  with  respect  to 
that  mechanism  vis-a-vis  what  the 
Soviet  Union  has.  We  also  know  that 
the  Soviets  have  taken  measures  in  air 
defense  systems  designed  to  stop  those 
nuclear  bombers. 

Since   the   Soviet  Union  does  not 
have  a  comparable  ability  to  threaten 
us  with  their  nuclear  bombers,  taking 
the  arguments  that  I  have  heard  on 
the  floor  for  the  last  several  days  from 
that  side  of  the  aisle  at  face  value, 
which  I  do,  it  seems  to  me  that  natu- 
rally we  would  not  have  the  same  sort 
of  air  defense  system  that  they  have 
because  that  Is  not  the  basis  of  their 
threat.  Therefore,  if  we  are  going  to 
be  looking  at  that  major  area  of  our 
triad,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  ought 
to  be  symmetry.  If  we  are  saying  that 
our  nuclear  delivery  system  is  to  be 
frozen  at  present  levels  of  technology, 
and  thereby  Implement  it,  we  ought  to 
be  worried  about  the  nonnuclear  de- 
fense systems  which  may  render  them 
impotent  at  some  position  or  some 
time  down  the  line. 

Now.  the  gentleman.  I  know,  en- 
gaged in  a  colloquy  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  about  an  hour  and 
a  half  ago  on  this  same  subject,  deal- 


ing with  the  submarine  capacity  that 
we  have.  .    ^ 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Ltm- 
QREM )  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Gwcrich  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Luhgbkh  was 
aUowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Clialrman,  all  I 
am  suggesting  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  Is  that  we  ought  to  also 
have  that  same  symmetry  with  respect 
to  effectiveness  of  a  particular  part  of 
the  triad  given  to  our  B-52  capabiUty 
as  we  decided  Just  an  hour  and  a  half 
ago  we  ought  to  give  to  our  submarine 
capability. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  would  the  gen- 
tleman, from  his  perspective,  like  to 
see  the  United  States  have  a  more  ca- 
pable air  defense  system,  because  the 
Soviet  bombers,  with  refueling  capa- 
bility, do  have  the  ability,  obviously, 
because  we  lack  any  air  defense,  to 
penetrate  U.S.  air  space. 

I  just  want  to  point  out  that  there  is 
a  vast  difference.  I  think  there  is  an 
important  distinction  here  between 
the  situation  that  we  find  ourselves  in 
with  ASW  capability  and  the  situation 
that  we  find  ourselves  in  with  respect 
to  bomber  defense  capability. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  understand  that 
the  situations  are  not  exactly  equal. 
There  are  differences  with  respect  to 
their  capability  vls-a-vis  ours  in  this 
area  in  comparison  to  where  they  are 
with  antisubmarine  warfare  capability. 
Nonetheless,  the  argument  has  been 
presented  on  the  floor  that  we  ought 
not  to  worry  about  a  freeze  because  in 
terms  of  nuclear-capable  bombers  we 
clearly  have  a  superiority  over  the 
Soviet  Union,  and.  in  fact.  I  would  not 
want  to  use  the  word  "inconsequen- 
tial." but  in  relative  terms,  almost,  the 
Soviet  threat  is  inconsequential  in 
comparison. 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  if  we  want 
to  make  sure  that  we  have  a  parity  of 
position  and  we  freeze  that  parity  in, 
we  have  got  to  be  concerned  about 
their  air  defense  system  against  our 
B-52.  The  argument  of  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  was  that  we  would 
be  free  to  continue  to  build  new  B- 
52's,  in  other  words,  we  would  reopen 
the  old  B-52  line,  and  that  would  be 
the  essence  of  our  armed  bomber 
attacdi.  ^    ^^ 

Now.  if  that  is  going  to  be  the  case, 
we  ought  to  be  concerned  about  their 
ability  to  negate  that. 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man yielding.  I  Just  wanted  to  point 
out  what  I  think  is  an  important  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  amendments. 
Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  appreciate  that. 
Also,  I  would  remind  the  gentleman, 
as  has  so  often  been  suggested  on  his 
aide  of  the  aisle,  this  would  all.  of 
course,  be  subject  to  negotiations. 


Mr.  caialrman,  before  I  yield,  I 
would  just  like  to  say  that  It  is  awfully 
difficult  to  believe  that  this  is  the 
most  ln«x)rtant  issue  to  be  brought 
forth  to  this  body  this  year  or  any 
other  year,  as  presented  by  some  of 
the  advocates  of  this  original  proposi- 
tion, and  yet  we  cannot  seem  to  get 
order  when  we  are  discussing  one  of 
the  most  Important  legs  of  our  triad, 
which  Involves  men  and  women  in  our 
Air  Force  and  the  threat  that,  una- 
mended, this  resolution  may  have  to 

them.  _.„ 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Cieorgia. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  thank  my  col- 
league for  yielding. 

Mr.  Ciftialnnan,  I  want  to  put  in  the 
record  why  it  is  appropriate  to  have  a 
strategic  air  defense  inclusion  because, 
let  me  say  to  my  colleagues  on  the  left 
who  seem  a  little  surprised  that  some 
of  us  are  taking  this  freeze  seriously, 
we  think  if  you  are  going  to  have  an 
effort  to  negotiate  a  freeze,  you  should 
recognize  that  it  is.  in  fact,  a  dialectic 
movement,  that  It  is  dynamic,  that 
your  opponents  are  going  to  try  to 
find  ways  to  exploit  their  assets  and  to 
minimize  their  liabilities. 

Now.  in  air  defense,  for  the  last  15 
years  the  Soviets  have  concentrated  a 
heavy  investment  In  air  defense.  They 
have  a  monopoly  in  surface-to-air  mis- 
sile launchers,  about  10,000  launchers. 
We  have  no  surface-to-air  missiles  for 
continental  air  defense. 

The  Soviets  have  a  near  monopoly 
on  surface-to-air  missDe  laimchers  for 
continental  air  defense,  about  10,000 
launchers.  They  have  a  near  monopoly 
on  radar,  about  7,000  radars  through- 
out the  UJ5.S.R.  dedicated  to  detecting 
and  supporting  the  engagement  of 
enemy  aircraft.  They  have  1.200 
modem  interceptor  aircraft;  the 
United  States  has  300.  They  have  an 
extensive  air  defense  network  that  is 
effective  at  low  as  well  as  high  alti- 
tudes. They  are  now  beginning  to 
deploy  the  Poxhoimd  A.  their  first  in- 
terceptor with  a  true  look-down/ 
shoot-down  capability. 

Under  a  nuclear  freeze,  the  Soviets 
could  continue  to  increase  and  im- 
prove their  air  defenses.  However,  the 
United  SUtes  could  not  deploy  a 
modem  bomber  that  could  penetrate 
Soviet  air  defense  and  could  not 
deploy  new  standoff  weapons. 
Mr.    DICKS,    wm    the    gentleman 

yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Is  the  gentleman  from 
(jreorgla  arguing  for  or  against  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  am  arguing  for 
the  amendment  on  these  groimds: 

One,  this  Congress  is  not  about  to 
buy      10.000     surface-to-air     missile 
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launchers.  This  Congress,  on  your 
side,  is  not  about  to  finance  an  entire 
national  air  defense  system.  And  fiu-- 
thermore.  in  a  freeze  the  relative 
threat  posed  by  the  Soviets  at  air 
levels  is  dramatically  less  than  ours. 

Now,  once  you  go  into  a  freeze.  I 
would  suggest  to  you  as  the  B-52  obso- 
lesces.  since  you  are  not  going  to  buy 
the  air  defense  system  on  your  side, 
the  Soviets  are  going  to  buy  and  im- 
prove the  air  defense  system  on  their 
side,  and  the  air  side  of  the  triad 
would  simply  collapse  under  the 
weight  of  their  improvements  and  the 
decay  of  the  B-52. 

I  think  it  is  an  absolutely  essential 
amendment,  and  contrary  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton, I  thlnlc  it  is  precisely  In  the  same 
spirit  as  the  earlier  amendment  to  pro- 
tect the  Trident. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MxTRTHA).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Lungren)  has 
again  expired. 

(On  request  of  B4r.  Huktsr  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Lungren  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 
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Mr.  UUNTEK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  think  one  fact  that  should  bear 
great  weight  in  this  debate  is  the  fact 
that  we  have  recently  had  to  go  to  a 
new  advanced  cruise  missile  Just  so  our 
cruise  missiles  could  penetrate  Soviet 
air  space.  I  recall  the  gentleman  of  the 
committee  seemed  to  be  very  surprised 
when  I  told  him  that  our  B-52's  would 
not  be  able  to  penetrate  Soviet  air- 
space in  the  1990's.  and  he  seemed  to 
be  surprised  that  we  would  not  be  able 
to  have  successful  missions  up  to  the 
year  2000. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  action.  I  think  it  points 
out  that  the  Soviet  Union,  by  upgrad- 
ing their  air  defenses,  can  basically 
disarm  unilaterally  or  can  disarm  ef- 
fectively our  air-breathing  leg  of  the 
triad. 

Mr.  LUNOREN.  Bdr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  HuNTDt). 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  one  looks  Ini- 
tially at  the  idea  of  a  freeze  on  nuclear 
weapons,  one  is  attracted  to  that, 
thinking  that  somehow  that  will  end 
the  peril  or  the  thought  of  nuclear 
holocaust  in  this  world.  We  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  need  for  mutual  de- 
terrence, and  if  in  our  effort  to  seek  a 
freeze  we  do  not  realize  the  Implica- 
tions of  noimudear  defense  systems 
that  will  render  the  nuclear  capability 
of  the  United  States  ineffective,  then 
in  fact  we  are  not  enforcing  a  freeze  of 
equal  measure;  we  would  be  enforcing 
a  freeze  of  unequal  measures  to  the 
peril  of  the  U.S.  citizens  that  we  are  to 
serve. 
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This  is  a  simple  amendment.  All  it 
says  Is  that  there  should  be  symmetry 
with  this  leg  of  the  triad,  as  we  did 
recognize  when  we  accepted  sjrmmetry 
to  our  nuclear-capable  submarine  fleet 
and  the  defenses  that  are  aimed 
against  it. 

This  is  a  sincere  amendment.  It  is  of- 
fered in  a  spirit  of  cooperation,  that  if 
we  in  fact  are  going  to  try  and  work 
our  way  toward  a  freeze  effort,  we 
ought  to  make  sure  it  is  done  with  our 
eyes  open,  and  that  nonnuclear  de- 
fense systems  that  would  impact  on 
the  equivalency  contained  within  the 
freeze  would  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNOREN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  yielding. 

I  just  have  a  question.  In  the  last 
Stratton  amendment,  as  amended  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  would 
it  not  in  fact  cover  what  the  gentle- 
man is  trying  to  do  here? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Perhaps  so,  perhaps 
not.  The  reason  is  that  the  air  defense 
systems  are  not  nuclear  in  and  of 
themselves,  and  since  the  subject  of 
the  freeze  is  nuclear.  I  think  there  can 
be  some  confusion  there.  It  would  also 
direct  our  negotiators  to  make  sure 
they  were  concerned  with  that  side  of 
it;  that  is,  the  effectiveness  could  be 
rendered  less  or  absolutely  nothing  by 
an  air  defense  system  on  the  other 
side. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chaimuui.  I 
think  the  gentleman  is  correct,  and  I 
appreciate  his  answer. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mttrtha).  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Lungrsn). 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  favor  of  House  Joint  Resolution  13 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in 
favor  of  its  final  passage  without 
amendment.  Clearly,  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 13  presents  the  Congress  with 
a  unique  opportunity  to  initiate  the 
first,  and  most  important,  steps  that 
wiU  serve  to  slow,  stop  and  reverse  the 
perilous  course  that  both  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  pur- 
sued with  respect  to  nuclear  weaponry 
over  the  last  37  years. 

As  an  orlgliukl  cosponsor  of  this  im- 
portant concept  and  author  of  a 
second  resolution  that  is  intended  to 
serve  as  the  first  element  In  the  imple- 
mentation of  a  freeze  agreement,  I  rec- 
ognize the  overwhelming  benefits  that 
a  freeze  offers  to  our  own  national  se- 
curity, survival,  and  ultimately  world 
peace. 

Today,  we  are  presented  with  a  mas- 
sive array  of  information,  statistics 
and  charts  depicting,  in  some  cases, 
Soviet  superiority  (missile  throw 
weight)  to  U.S.  strategic  nuclear  forces 
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and,  in  others,  decisive  U.S.  advan- 
tages (more  deliverable  warheads)  over 
Soviet  nuclear  forces.  In  this  regard.  I 
am  sure  we  all  would  agree  that  in  the 
present  strategic  envlroiunent,  a  state 
of  rough  parity  exists  between  both 
the  United  States  and  Soviet  nuclear 
arsenals.  While  I.  too.  am  quite  con- 
cerned over  the  growiiig  capabilities  of 
Soviet  nuclear  forces,  I  recognize  that 
the  best  way  to  prevent  their  contin- 
ued Improvement  is  through  a  mutual- 
ly verifiable  agreement  that  "freezes" 
their  force  in  their  present  configura- 
tions. I  also  find  it  important  to  note 
that  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  no 
UJS.  strategic  plarmer  has  ever  ex- 
pressed a  willingness  to  trade  U.S. 
strategic  nuclear  forces  in  favor  of 
their  Soviet  counterparts.  A  negotiat- 
ed agreement  that  would  lead  to  a  mu- 
tually verifiable  freeze  on  the  testing, 
producting  and  deployment  of  nuclear 
weapons  would  serve  to  preserve  and 
maintain  the  present  balance  in  strate- 
gic nuclear  forces  from  which  legiti- 
mate reductions  in  these  awesome 
weapons  systems  could  be  scored. 

Further.  House  Joint  resolution  does 
not  prevent  needed  modernizations 
that  could  be  made  and  conducted  on 
U.S.  strategic  systems  during  freeze 
negotiations.  However,  once  imple- 
mented and  ratified,  a  freeze  would 
prevent  the  perpetual  modernizations, 
remodemization,  improvement,  coun- 
terimprovement  cycles  that  have  char- 
acterized the  nuclear  arms  race  since 
its  inception  in  1945. 

Clearly  then,  the  freeze  acts  as  a  sta- 
bilizing agent  or,  more  importantly, 
the  brealdng  mechanism  from  which 
we  can  put  an  end  to  the  madness  of 
nuclear  arms  competition.  The  freeze 
offers  a  clear  alternative  to  the  past 
and  would  once  again  reestablish 
American  preeminence  in  the  field  of 
arms  control.  The  freeze  would  pre- 
vent the  Implementation  of  the  next, 
and  even  more  destabilizing,  round  of 
the  arms  race  in  which  "first  strike" 
weapons  systems  would  be  developed 
and  deployed.  The  freeze— because  of 
its  elegant  simplicity— represents  a 
sane  alternative  to  the  madness  of 
MAD  (mutually  assured  destruction) 
and  in  my  mind  what  may  be  our  last 
chance  to  insure  the  survival  of  the 
human  race,  civilization,  and  our 
planet.  As  elected  Representatives,  we 
cannot  or  should  not  aUow  this  oppor- 
tunity to  slip  away.  I  urge  you  all  to 
vote  in  favor  of  this  important  alterna- 
tive. 

•  Mr.  PORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  Join  with  my  colleagues  today 
in  support  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
13,  the  nuclear  weapons  and  reduc- 
tions resolution. 

I  support  this  resolution,  because  I 
believe  that  the  strength  and  dignity 
of  worldng  for  peace  is  a  more  power- 
ful weapon  than  nuclear  armament 
could  ever  become. 


I,  like  most  supporters  of  the  nucle- 
ar freeze,  also  support  the  continued 
strengthening  of  our  military  defense 
system  through  an  Increased,  yet  real- 
istic, defense  budget.  However,  I  be- 
Ueve  that  the  United  States  should 
focus  its  defense  policy  on  the 
strengthening  of  a  conventional  de- 
fense force,  which  has  proven  effec- 
tiveness in  theater  confrontations.  Nu- 
clear armament  can  only  lead  to  nucle- 
ar holocaust. 

For  over  36  years,  much  has  been 
said  and  very  little  done  concerning 
nuclear  disarmament.  It  is  time  to  end 
our  game  of  nuclear  roulette.  It  has 
become  unacceptable  to  the  Congress, 
to  our  European  allies,  and  to  the 
American  public. 

Contrary  to  what  some  have  argued, 
this  resolution  will  provide  renewed 
impetus  to  begin  arms  talks,  while 
avoiding  costly  buUdup  of  new  weap- 
ons that  wUl  either  be  negotiated  away 
or  will  add  to  the  difficulty  of  achiev- 
ing a  new  arms  balance.  It  does  not 
put  the  United  States  in  an  inferior 
negotiating  position.  Rather,  it  en- 
courages negotiations,  by  declaring 
that  nuclear  destruction  is  inevitable 
In  even  a  limited  arms  race. 

When  we  can  destroy  the  world  in  30 
minutes.  It  is  senseless  to  presume 
that  a  nuclear  conflict  would  stop  at  a 
"controllable"  confrontation.  This 
concept  of  "limited"  nuclear  warfare  is 
nothing  but  a  sophisticated  exercise  in 
self-destruction.  Regardless  of  the 
technology,  nuclear  war  means  total 
annlhUation— a  war  in  which  even  the 
so-called  winners  are  losers. 

We  know  it  and  the  Russians  know 
it.  Yet.  we  persist.  Nuclear  war  is  not  a 
simple  extension  of  conventional  war- 
fare. It  never  has  been,  it  never  can  be. 
Without  the  passage  of  this  resolu- 
tion, we  will  continue  to  waste  billions 
of  dollars  on  weapons  that  can  only 
secure  our  eventual  destruction.  I 
would  rather  have  our  country  in  the 
race  for  peace  than  lose  in  the  race  for 
destruction.* 

•  Mr.  ALBOSTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
nuclear  arms  race  has  reached  a  criti- 
cal growth  stage  In  our  world  today. 
The  United  States  must  recognize  that 
action  needs  to  be  taken  to  reduce  the 
threat  of  nuclear  war  and  preserve  our 
society  for  the  future. 

During  the  past  year,  millions  of 
Americans  have  shown  their  strong 
support  for  this  important  freeze  initi- 
ative. In  the  recent  November  elec- 
tions, more  than  30  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's electorate  had  the  opportunity 
to  vote  on  State  and  local  freeze  reso- 
lutions. All  told,  11.6  million  people,  or 
60  percent  of  those  voting,  supported  a 
nuclear  weapons  freeze.  This  strong 
support  represents  the  true  feelings  of 
American  people  and  demonstrates 
the  far-reaching  commitment  to  this 

cause. 

Some  believe  we  must  build  up  our 
forces  in  order  to  be  able  to  win  a  nu- 


clear war.  There  can  be  no  wlrmers, 
only  losers  in  a  nuclear  exchange.  The 
Reagan  administration  is  going  ahead 
with  its  planned  buildup.  This  strategy 
is  more  likely  to  stimulate  the  arms 
race  because  the  Soviet  Union  will 
seek  to  offset  any  new  weapons  on  our 
side  with  new  deployments  of  their 
own.  This  policy  will  not  bring  global 
peace  and  stability  to  the  world. 

House  Joint  Resolution  13  repre- 
sents the  first  step  in  reducing  the 
threat  of  nuclear  war.  We  know  so 
much  about  war  and  so  little  about 
peace.  We  have  so  much  knowledge 
about  how  to  klU  people  and  so  little 
knowledge  about  the  living.  Why  not 
start  now  on  ways  to  prevent  cancer 
and  other  diseases  and  start  a  reduc- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons  In  the  world. 
We  in  the  Congress  have  the  responsi- 
bility to  the  people  of  this  Nation  to 
projnote  a  mutual  and  verifiable  freeze 
on  nuclear  weapons  and  reductions  in 
the  nuclear  arsenals  of  the  world. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  In  the  Congress 
to  support  House  Joint  Resolution  13, 
the  nuclear  weapons  and  reductions 
resolution,  so  that  we  can  reduce  the 
threat  of  nuclear  war  and  preserve  a 
future  for  our  children.* 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  this  resolution 
that  would  encourage  Russia  and  the 
United  States  to  enter  into  a  mutual, 
verifiable  freeze  on  the  production, 
testing,  and  deployment  of  nuclear 
weapons.  ^     ^^ 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  marks  the 
fourth  time  In  less  than  a  year  that 
this  Chamber  has  considered  the 
adoption  of  one  of  the  most  significant 
legislative  initiatives  of  our  time— a 
resolution  encouraging  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  negoti- 
ate a  bilateral  and  mutually  verifiable 
freeze  on  the  testing,  production,  and 
deployment  of  nuclear  weapons. 

In  a  little  more  than  the  1  month 
that  has  elapsed  since  we  first  debated 
the  considerable  merits  of  this  vital 
measure  in  the  98th  Congress,  nothing 
has  transpired  to  lessen  the  llklihood 
of  a  horrifying  nuclear  exchange. 
Indeed,  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  only 
worsened,  and  tensions  between  the 
two  superpowers  have  Increased.  Thus 
It  Is  with  a  heightened  sense  of  urgen- 
cy and  responsibility  that  we  continue 
our  dialog  today. 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  administration 
has  made  no  progress  with  Its  hardline 
approach  In  strategic  arms  talks  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  Administration  offi- 
cials—with discussions  of  appalling 
concepts  like  "limited",  "winnable"  or 
even  "survlvable"  nuclear  warfare- 
have  called  Into  question  our  Nation's 
very  commitment  to  achieve  meaning- 
ful arms  control  llmlUtlons.  It  Is  clear 
that  the  administration's  current  ap- 
proach, laced  with  uncompromising 
and  bellicose  rhetoric  is  getting  us  no 
where.  It  is  time  for  us  to  try  a  fresh 


approach:  it  is  time  for  us  to  try  to  ne- 
gotiate a  mutual  and  verifiable  freeze. 
Opponents  of  a  nuclear  freeze  have 
expressed  their  fear  that  passage  of 
this  resolution  will  send  the  wrong 
kind  of  message  to  Soviet  leaders  and 
make  negotiations  more  difficult.  I  be- 
lieve, on  the  contrary,  that  passage  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  13  will  finally 
send  the  Soviet  Union  a  clear  and  un- 
equivocal signal  that  the  United  States 
desires  peace  and  is  willing  to  enter 
into  serious  tallcs. 

It  has  also  been  argued  that  adop- 
tion of  a  nuclear  freeze  would  lock  the 
United  States  into  a  position  of  strate- 
gic Inferiority,  this  argument  over- 
looks two  crucial  facts. 

First,  the  Department  of  Defense 
stated,  in  its  annual  report  lor  fiscal 
year  1982,  that  while  the  era  of  U.S. 
superiority  is  long  past,   parity— not 
U.S.  inferiority— has  replaced  it.  and 
the    United    States    and    the    Soviet 
Union  are  roughly  equal  in  strategic 
power.    Even    Secretary    of    Defense 
Caspar     Weinberger,     in     testimony 
before  the  Senate  last  spring,  said  that 
he  would  not  consider  trading  our  nu- 
clear arsenal  for  that  of  the  Soviets' 
because  we  have  an  Immense  edge  In    • 
nuclear  technology.  It  is  difficult  to 
Imagine  that  the  strategic  balance  has 
only    recently    tipped    to    favor    the 
Soviet  Union. 

Second,  there  Is  nothing  In  House 
Joint  Resolution  13  to  suggest  that  it 
is  anything  other  than  a  call  for  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to 
negotiate  a  mutual  and  verifiable 
freeze  on  nuclear  weapons  systems. 
There  is  nothing  unilateral  about  the 
freeze.  In  order  for  a  nuclear  freeze  to  . 
be  in  effect,  it  would  have  to  be  a  bi- 
lateral agreement,  and  one  that  would 
be  mutually  verifiable. 

A  bilateral  nuclear  weapons  freeze 
would  be  in  the  best  interests  of  both 
sides.    The    United    States    and    the  . 
Soviet  Union  have  long  possessed  the 
capability  to  destroy  each  other  and  a 
sizable  portion  of  humanity  as  well.  A 
negotiated  freeze  would  prevent  the 
development  and  deployment  of  the 
next  generation  of  increasingly  dan- 
gerous and  destabilizing  new  weapons 
systems.  Every  new  escalation  In  the 
arms  race  intensifies  the  risk  that  nu- 
clear war  will  be  the  result  of  a  launch 
on  warning  strategy.  By  restraining 
further  technological  advances  in  the 
arms  race,  a  freeze  would  enhance  the 
stability  and  security  of  both  nations. 
A  freeze  would  not,  of  course,  end 
the  threat  of  a  nuclear  war.  It  would 
not  guarantee  successful  negotiations 
with  the  Soviets  in  arms  reductions. 
But  a  freeze  would  extend  the  oppor- 
tunity for  both  countries  to  put  a  halt 
to  the  spiralling  arms  race  and  to  ne- 
gotiate from  the  point. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  as  the  two  fore- 
most   nuclear    superpowers,    bear    a 
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grave  responsibility  to  address  the 
threat  of  nuclear  extinction  that 
hovers  over  mankind,  and  we  in  the 
House  bear  a  substantial  part  of  that 
responsibility  today.  I  therefore  urge 
my  colleagues  to  respond  to  this  chal- 
lenge by  voting  for  passage  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  13,  and  to  vote 
against  any  crippling  or  weakening 
amendments. 

AMSinafKirr  optkred  by  iik.  carmzt 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  CAxmr:  On 
page  5,  line  19,  insert  a  new  section  3  and  re- 
number following  sections: 

Sk.  2.  Nothing  in  this  resolution  U  in- 
tended to  prevent  the  United  States  from 
carrying  out  its  responsibilities  under  the 
December  1979  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga- 
nization decision  regarding  intermediate 
range  nuclear  forces. 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
offering  this  amendment  to  House 
Joint  Resolution  13  to  clarify  the 
intent  of  the  resolution  and  as  it  re- 
lates to  our  commitment  to  the  NATO 
Alliance. 

The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organi- 
zation has  been  the  cornerstone  for 
European  peace  and  security  since  the 
Second  World  War.  We  must  be  espe- 
cially careful  that  in  our  desire  to 
reduce  the  threat  of  nuclear  war  we  do 
not  inadvertently  undermine  the  At- 
lantic Alliance  and  the  faith  that  our 
European  allies  have  placed  in  us. 

My  amendment  would  simply  clarify 
this  vital  point.  My  amendment  would 
give  our  allies  assurance  that  the 
United  States  wiU  not  go  back  on  its 
commitments  that  we  have  made  to 
them. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARNEY.  I  wiU  be  glad  to  yield 
after  I  have  finished  my  statement. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
asked  the  gentleman  to  jrield  Just  for 
the  purpose  of  asking  him  if  he  can 
make  available  a  copy  of  his  amend- 
ment so  we  can  look  at  it. 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  makes  a  good  point,  and  I 
apologize.  I  have  a  copy  for  him. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  all  must  real- 
ize, nuclear  forces,  in  combination 
with  conventional  forces,  exist  to 
maintain  peace  through  deterring  ag- 
gression. To  deter  successfully, 
NATO's  nuclear  forces  must  be  viewed 
by  the  Warsaw  Pact  as  being  credible. 
At  this  time  our  intermediate  range 
nuclear  forces  in  Europe  are  not  credi- 
ble; in  fact,  they  are  virtually  nwi- 
existent. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  deployed  351 
S8-20  Intermediate  missiles  with  three 
warheads  each.  The  United  States  has 
no  intermediate-range  missiles  de- 
ployed in  Europe  to  counter  this 
threat. 

In  December  1979,  the  United  States 
and  its  NATO  alUes  agreed  to  pursue  a 


dual-track  approach  for  Western  secu- 
rity in  Europe.  We  agreed  to  seek  a  ne- 
gotiated agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union  on  intermediate-range  missiles 
in  Europe,  while  at  the  same  time 
demonstrating  the  commitment  to 
modernize  oiu-  nuclear  deterrent  imtil 
such  time  as  an  agreement  could  be 
reached.  It  is  important  that  we  dem- 
onstrate our  commitment  to  modern- 
ize our  nuclear  deterrence  until  such 
time  as  an  agreement  could  be  reached 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

My  amendment  would  instire  that 
the  United  States  intends  to  uphold  its 
previous  commitments  wliile  it  seeks 
an  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  to 
freeze  and  reduce  nuclear  weapons. 
This  amendment  was  completely  com- 
patible and  consistent  with  the  Strat- 
ton  amendment  which  was  approved 
today  by  the  House. 

I  believe  that  this  demonstration  of 
the  US.  commitment  to  NATO  will 
enhance  the  possibility  for  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Union.  As 
anyone  who  is  even  remotely  familiar 
with  Soviet  negotiating  behavior 
knows,  the  Soviet  Union  must  have  an 
extremely  strong  incentive  to  negoti- 
ate on  any  topic.  They  must  be  con- 
vinced that  their  oppon^it  has  the 
will  to  carry  out  its  stated  objectives 
and  agreements  that  we  have  with  our 
allies  if  we  cannot  get  an  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  The  ABM 
Treaty  of  1971  is  a  perfect  example  of 
their  behavior. 

More  importantly,  the  Soviet  Union 
did  not  come  to  the  INF  negotiating 
table  until  NATO  began  the  dual-track 
approach. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot  allow  oiu- 
allies  in  Western  Europe  to  have  any 
doubt  about  the  U.S.  conunitment  to 
our  mutual  security.  My  amendment 
would  make  this  commitment  clear. 
The  United  States  must  seek  to  reach 
an  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union 
on  the  reduction  of  nuclear  weapons, 
but  we  will  not  abandon  our  allies  in 
an  all-out  effort  to  reach  such  agree- 
ment. We  will  continue  the  dual-track 
approach. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARNEY.   I  yield  to  my  col- 
league,  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 
Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  yielding. 

I  rise  in  very  strong  support  of  the 
gentleman's  amendment,  and  particu- 
larly I  want  to  thank  him  for  his  lead- 
ership on  this  issue. 

Last  week  when  this  debate  was 
going  forth,  I  tried  to  make  the  point, 
as  did  others,  that  one  of  the  most 
critical  aspects  of  the  whole  discussion 
over  the  freeze  issue  had  to  do  with 
the  perceptions  not  only  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
but  particularly  the  perceptions  of 
what  this  country  was  willing  to  do 
vls-a-vis  its  relationships  with  our 
NATO  allies  and  the  overall  alliance 
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between  the  United  States  and  the 
NATO  countries. 

With  many  of  the  NATO  countries 
having  Just  come  through  elections, 
there  has  been  very  strong  support  for 
that  alliance,  most  recently  from 
Chancellor  Kohl  in  West  Germany, 
Francois  Mitterand  in  France,  and 
Margaret  Thatcher  and  others  in 
Europe.  It  seems  to  me  incredibly  Im- 
portant that  we  not  undercut  this  rela- 
tionship. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Carnkt)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Kntp  and  by 
uiuuiimous  consent.  Mr.  Carnbt  was 
aUowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further.  I  Just 
want  to  make  the  point  that  I 
thought,  with  these  coimtries  having 
come  through  these  elections  and  with 
the  statements  that  have  been  made 
by  our  own  cotmtry  with  regard  to  the 
nations  that  I  have  mentioned,  it 
seems  to  me  important  that  the  Con- 
gress support  the  talks  going  on  over 
theater  nuclear  weapons  and  our  at- 
tempt to  reach  either  zero  deployment 
of  nuclear  weapons  on  the  continent 
of  Europe  or  a  sharply  reduced  level  of 
theater  nuclear  weapons.  For  that 
reason.  I  believe  that  it  is  vital  that 
this  amendment  be  supported  by  the 
House. 

□  1640 

So  the  gentleman  has  struck  a  very 
responsive  chord,  certainly  in  this 
Member's  mind.  I  hope  that  there  is 
strong  support  for  the  gentleman's 
amendment,  because  I  think  it  goes  to 
the  heart  of  what  we  want  to  see  come 
out  of  those  theater  nuclear  talks,  and 
I  strongly  support  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CARNEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  for  yielding  to  me. 

First,  let  me  also  express  my  appre- 
ciation for  the  attention  which  the 
gentleman  has  focused  on  this  very 
important  Issue  of  intermediate  range 
nuclear  weapons.  We  know  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  3.000  such  warheads 
aimed  at  every  city,  every  military 
base  in  western  Europe,  threatening 
the  stability  of  the  NATO  alliance. 

We  know  that  the  purpose  of  the 
NATO  agreement,  to  which  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  refers,  is  to  get 
the  Soviet  Union  to  seriously  negoti- 
ate removing  that  threat  that  they 
have  poised  against  Western  Europe; 
but  we  kiK>w  the  only  way  to  do  that  is 
for  us  to  be  wHIing  to  deploy  the  Per- 


shing   11    and    the    ground-launched 
cruise  missile. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Cabmbt). 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MURTHA).  The  gentleman  from  New 
York  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
preciate what  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  has  stated.  I  think  it  is 
important  that  we  recognize  one 
thing.  This  amendment  will  not  in  any 
way  endanger  any  negotiations  that 
are  going  on.  In  fact,  I  beUeve  it  will 
keep  the  Soviet's  feet  to  the  fire  in  the 
INF  negotiations. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  to 
me  for  an  amendment? 

B4r.  CARNEY.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  for  an  amendment. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  cannot  yield  for  an  amend- 
ment. He  has  to  seek  recognition  on 

his  own.  ,  _^  ,  J 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

AMXMDMZIIT  OPmKD  BT  MR.  SOLAHZ  TO  THE 

AMKRDifXirT  ormtm  bt  Ma.  casmbt 
Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Solarz  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cahkbt:  After 
"forces"    add:    "unless    an    agreement    is 
reached  with  the  Soviet  Union,  after  consul- 
tation with  our  NATO  allies,  establishing  a 
mutual  and  verifiable  freeze  which  includes 
such     forces     and    oorre«>ondlng     Soviet 
forces." 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  CARNEY.  We  are  in  the  same 
situation  the  gentleman  was  before. 
We  have  not  received  a  copy  of  the 
gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  am  sending  it  over  to 
the  gentleman.  He  will  have  It  in  a 
second. 

The  basic  difference  between  the 
gentleman's  amendment  and  my  pro- 
posal is  that  under  my  amendment  we 
would  be  obligated  to  consult  with  our 
NATO  allies  before  reaching  any  deci- 
sion with  the  Soviet  Union,  but  we 
would  reserve  the  ultimate  right  of  de- 
cision for  ourselves. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  gentleman  s 
amendment,  we  would  be  locked  for 
perpetuity  into  a  NATO  agreement 
that  was  reached  4  years  ago.  regard- 
less of  changing  clrcimistances. 

Now.  let  me  say  to  my  very  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
that  I  think  he  has  served  a  very  good 
purpose. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  has  helped  to  clarify  this  resolu- 
tion through  the  amendment  he  has 


proposed.  I  think  aU  of  us  share  Us 
concerns  about  the  need  to  preserve 
the  ooheslveness  of  the  alliance. 

The  security  of  our  country  and  the 
preservation  of  freedom  throughout 
the  world  depend  on  the  continued 
unity  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization; but  in  the  final  analjrsis. 
while  we  have  a  responsibility  to  con- 
stilt  with  our  allies  and  to  try  to  re- 
solve the  differences  with  them,  we 
still  have  to  make  decisions  based  on 
our  Judgment  about  what  is  in  the 
best  Interests  of  the  United  States. 

The  problem  with  the  gentleman's 
amendment,  as  it  was  originally  of- 
fered, is  that  even  if  our  NATO  allies 
changed  their  minds  and  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  freeze  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union- 
even  one  which  precluded  the  deploy- 
ment of  the  Pershing  II's  and  the 
cruise  missiles— would  be  in  their  in- 
terest, we  would  be  unable  to  include 
such  weapons  in  a  freeze.  By  contrast. 
und«-  the  amendment  that  I  am  offer- 
ing to  the  gentleman's  amendment,  we 
would  have  a  necessary  measure  of 
flexibility.  We  would  be  obligated  to 
consult  with  our  aUies.  We  would  be 
required  to  take  their  views  into  ac- 
count; but  in  the  final  analysis,  we 
would  be  free  to  act  on  whatever  basis 
we  thought  was  in  the  best  Interests  of 
the  United  States. 

May  I  say  to  my  very  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York.  It  is 
true  that  the  governments  of  those 
European  countries  that  are  scheduled 
to  deploy  the  Pershing  II's  and  the 
cruise  missiles  are  determined  to  pro- 
ceed in  the  event  there  Is  no  agree- 
ment in  Geneva.  However,  many  of 
them.  If  we  could  negotiate  an  across- 
the-board  freeze  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  would  be  quite  pleased  to  en- 
dorse such  a  freeze  and  to  accept  the 
inclusion  of  cruise  missiles  and  Persh- 
ings  in  such  a  freeze. 

So  in  conclusion,  may  I  say  to  my 
colleagues  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  that  if  you  believe  that  we 
need  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the  alli- 
ance through  consultation  with  our 
allies,  my  amendment  to  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  would  require  such 
consultotions.  while  at  the  same  time 
reserving  for  the  United  States  itseU 
the  right  to  make  the  final  decision. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

ytc.  Chairman.  I  wanted  to  take 
some  time  to  ask  some  questions  of 
the  gentleman  who  has  proposed  the 
amendment.  I  rose  earlier  in  strong 
support  of  the  Carney  amendment,  be- 
cause I  think  it  points  out  how  incred- 
ibly Important  it  is  in  this  debate  to 
reaffirm  that  relationship  that  we 
have  with  our  NATO  friends  and 
allies,  an  aUIance  that  has  stood  the 
test  of  time.  It  is  not  perfect,  but  cer- 
tainly recent  elections  in  Europe  have 


reaffirmed  Its  strong  fiber,  as  has 
every  U.S.  President.  Democrat  and 
Republican. 

I  thotight  earlier  In  the  debate,  as  I 
pointed  out  last  week.  I  would  say  to 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  that  one  of  the  weaknesses  of 
the  freeze  resolution  Is  that  it  under- 
cuts the  NATO  commitment,  because 
in  effect  you  would  be  unilaterally  im- 
peding the  obligation  of  this  country 
to  modernize  its  theater  nuclear  forces 
to  provide  for  Europe's— and  by  exten- 
sion our— defense.  Moreover,  without 
our  readiness  and  ability  to  deploy 
those  forces,  the  Soviet  Union  would 
have  no  Incentive  to  reach  any  INF 
agreement.  That  is  the  strength  of  the 
Carney  amendment  and  it  was  for  that 
reason  that  I  spoke. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  my 
friend  yield? 

Mr.  KEMP.  Yes.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Well,  now,  we  have 
heard  a  great  deal  about  this  nuclear 
freeze  resolution  as  not  unilateral.  We 
have  heard  it  is  not  unilateral,  but 
they  are  talking  about  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  is  imilateral  as  regards  our  ■ 
NATO  allies. 

Mr.  KEMP.  That  was  the  point  that 
I  tried  to  make  last  week.  I  am  glad 
the  gentleman,  as  usual,  put  his  finger 
on  one  of  the  giant  flaws  in  the  freeze 
movement.  It  is  unilateral  to  the 
extent  that  it  freezes  in  place  the 
Soviet  Union's  deployment  of  350  or  so 
SS-20's  that  are  west  of  the  Urals, 
aimed  at  the  heartland  of  Europe  and 
at  the  deterrent  of  NATO. 

I  think  the  Carney  amendment  was 
necessary  to  repair  that  damage. 

Now,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
is  asking  us  in  his  usual  thoughtful 
and  positive  way  to  amend  or  add  Ian- 
gauge  to  the  Carney  amendment  that 
would  simply  say,  yes,  everything  that 
the  Carney  amendment  does  is  OK  as 
long  as  we  reach  an  agreement  with 
the  Soviet  Union. 

I  want  to  take  this  time  to  say  that 
the  Solarz  amendment  undercuts  the 
thrust,  indeed,  damages  the  whole  ap- 
proach of  the  Carney  amendment, 
which  is  to  reaffirm  that  our  commit- 
ment to  NATO  and  the  relationship 
between  ourselves  and  the  Atlantic  Al- 
liance would  not  be  compromised  by 
the  freeze. 


D  1650 
Because  as  I  understand  it,  and  I  am 
going  to  give  the  gentlem*i  from  New 
York  a  chance  to  explain  himself,  as  I 
understand  it,  I  would  say  to  my 
friend  from  New  York,  that  his  lan- 
guage puts  the  Soviet  Union's  agree- 
ment with  the  United  States  over  the 
relationship  that  we  have  had  for 
almost  38  years  with  our  NATO  part- 
ners. I  wonder  why  the  gentleman 
would  stand  for  such  an  amendment 
that  simply  says  to  our  NATO  allies 
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we  are  going  to  consult  with  you,  but 
anything  that  we  do  with  the  Soviet 
Union  transcends  the  relationship 
that  we  have  had  with  you  all  of  these 
years. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  There  are  few  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  for  whom  I  have  more  affec- 
tion and  regard.  While  there  are  Issues 
on  which  we  have  disagreed  from  time 
to  time.  I  think  we  each  have  devel- 
oped a  good  deal  of  respect  for  the 

other. 

Bfr.  KEMP.  I  appreciate  those  com- 
ments, and  it  is  in  that  spirit  that  I, 
too,  rose  to  reluctantly  oppose  the 
gentleman's  disastrous  amendment. 

JiSx.  SOLARZ.  I  would  not  quite 
characterize  the  amendment  In  those 
terms. 

But  let  me  say  to  the  gentleman  in 
response  to  his  Question  that  I  fully 
share  his  views  that  we  ought  to  work 
in  harness  and  in  tandem  with  our 
allies.  We  both  agree  that  the  preser- 
vation of  the  unity  of  the  alliance  is 
one  of  the  keys  to  the  preservation  of 
the  peace  and  freedom  of  the  world. 

My  problem  with  the  Carney  amend- 
ment as  imamended  is  that  it  effec- 
tively locks  us  into  adhering  to  a  1979 
NATO  agreement  which  was  unani- 
mously reached,  but  which  if  we  were 
able  to  negotiate  a  mutual  and  verifia- 
ble freeze  with  the  Soviet  Union,  our 
NATO  allies  might  be  willing  to 
change  their  minds  with  respect  to  the 
deployment  of  the  cruise  and  Pershing 
n  missiles. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  New  Toiic 
(Mr.  Kemp)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Kmp 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Bfr.  SOLARZ.  All  my  amendment 
does  is  to  make  it  clear  that  while  we 
must  consult  with  our  allies  before 
reaching  any  final  decisions,  in  the 
final  analysis  the  decision  has  to  be  a 
UJS.  decision  to  make.  This  is  a  matter 
of  our  national  sovereignty. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Let  me  take  my  time 
back  long  enough  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man another  question  then.  Is  the 
gentleman  suggesting  that  even 
though  we  consult,  which  can  mean 
many  things  to  many  people,  and  un- 
fortunately some  of  our  allies  are  be- 
ginning to  wonder  about  some  of  the 
consultations  that  we  have,  is  the  gen- 
tleman suggesting  that  even  though 
we  consult  we  would  abrogate  an  ar- 
rangement with  our  NATO  allies 
simply  because  we  have  come  to  some 
extraneous  understanding  with  the 
Soviet  Union?  That  Is  what  troubles 
this  Monber  very  much. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  It  is  my  expectation 
that  given  the  concerns  which  exist  all 
over  Europe  with  respect  to  this  con- 


tinuing and  unbridled  competition  in 
nuclear  weapons  that,  if  we  were  suc- 
cessful in  the  effort  to  negotiate  a 
mutual  and  verifiable  freeze  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  sense  of  relief  which 
that  would  produce  in  Europe  might 
very  well  lead  our  European  allies  to 
take  the  following  position:  that  even 
though  the  freeze  included  the  cruise 
and  Pershing  missiles,  since  such  a  de- 
cision would  be  within  the  context  of  a 
global  freeze  on  all  nuclear  weapons, 
that  would  be  an  agreement  that  they 
could  and  would  support.  ENren  if  we 
were  able  to  negotiate  a  freeze  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  including  the  cruise 
and  Pershing  missiles,  and  oiu-  allies 
unanimously  came  to  us  and  said  we 
think  this  is  an  agreement  worth  sup- 
porting, we  would  be  imable  to  do  so 
because  he  locks  us  into  fhe  text  of 
that  1979  agreement. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Let  me  say  to  my  friend 
from  New  York,  if  I  can  take  back  my 
time,  that  I  wanted  to  give  him  every 
chance  to  explain  himself.  I  mean  that 
with  respect  and  I  appreciated  his 
comments.  I  also  want  to  give  some 
Members  on  my  side  of  the  aisle  a 
chance  to  respond. 

I  personally  would  only  say  this  in 
answer  to  the  gentleman's  comments: 
What  bothers  me.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
SoLARZ)  is  that,  while  you  make  token 
reference  to  consultation  with  our 
NATO  allies,  under  your  amendment, 
we  would  literally  be  abrogating  a  re- 
lationship that  we  have  had  not  since 
1979,  but  since  1949.  which  has  consti- 
tuted the  linchpin  of  peace  in  Western 
Europe,  since  the  end  of  World  War 
U. 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  wiU  yield  to  the  author 
of  the  amendment,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Carney). 

Mr.  CARNEY.  I  appreciate  my  col- 
league from  New  York.  I  think  I  might 
have  a  solution  to  the  problem  we  are 
concerned  with  here  if  perhaps  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
SoLARZ)  was  willing  to  withdraw  his 
amendment  and  in  lieu  of  that  we 
could  add  at  the  end  of  "forces."  the 
simple  words,  "or  any  future  NATO 
agreement?"  That  would  allow  for  pre- 
cisely what  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Solarz)  is  looking  for,  and 
it  would  also  preclude  the  Soviet 
Union  from  having  an  almost  foot  in 
the  door  of  the  NATO  alliance. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Would  the  gentleman 
3ield  for  the  purpose  of  a  response? 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
because  I  think  that  question  does 
focus  attention  on  the  problem  we 
have  on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  agree  that  it  focuses 
attention  on  the  problem,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  it  quite  resolves  it  for  this 
reason:  NATO  operates,  not  on  the 
basis  of  a  majority  vote,  but  on  the 
basis  of  consensus.  A  situation  could 
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very  well  develop  where  there  was  a 
division  of  opinion  within  NATO  as  to 
whether  we  should  accept  the  freeze 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  It  may  be  that 
several  of  the  NATO  countries  think 
we  should,  and  some  of  the  NATO 
countries  think  we  should  not. 

The  CHAIRBCAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Kemp)  has  again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Htde  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  liir.  Kemp  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  5  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Under  those  circum- 
stances, it  seems  to  me,  and  I  would 
hope  the  gentleman  would  agree  with 
this,  that  in  the  final  analysis  the  deci- 
sion must  be  ours  to  make.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  another  Member  of  this 
House  who  is  more  committed  to  the 
preservation  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  than  I  am.  But  I 
do  not  believe  for  a  moment— and  I  am 
sure  that  others  would  agree  with 
me— that  we  should  transfer  our  sover- 
eignty to  our  allies. 

Just  as  they  have  to  make  the  final 
decision  for  themselves,  we  have  to 
make  the  final  decision  for  ourselves. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Is  the  gentleman  reject- 
ing the  suggestion  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Carney)? 
Mr.  SOLARZ.  The  gentleman  Is. 
Mr.  KEMP.  I  would  be  terribly  dis- 
appointed If  he  did  so  because  then  it 
seems  to  me  we  would  be  constrained 
to  point  out  that,  in  effect,  imdercut- 
ting  a  friendship  and  an  alliance  and  a 
solemn  treaty  commitment  that  we 
have  had  with  NATO  allies  for  almost 
40  years,  and  sacrificing  that  relation- 
ship in  favor  of  some  arrangement  or 
negotiation  between  ourselves  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  would  not  stand  stUl  for 
that  type  of  interference  with  our  re- 
lationship with  any  other  country. 
You  would  not  stand  still  for  a  rela- 
tionship with  Israel  that  required  us 
to  allow  the  Soviet  Union  to  deploy 
Soviet  SAM  missiles  in  Syria,  and  then 
turn  around  and  say  to  our  allies, 
whether  they  be  Israel,  or  Taiwan  to 
any  other  alley  that  we  are  going  to 
allow  that  relationship  with  the  Soviet 
Union  to  take  precedence  over  our 
commitments  to  countries  that  have 
been  our  friends  for  a  long  time. 

I  am  disappointed.  I  say  this  with 
deep  respect  for  my  friend.  I  am  disap- 
pointed that  he  suggests  that  he  is  a 
strong  friend  and  takes  second  seat  to 
no  one  in  this  body  for  his  understand- 
ing of  the  relationship  between  NATO 
and  the  United  States,  and  then  is 
willing  to  object  to  a  very  modest, 
modest  amehdment  which  simply  says, 
"Nothing  in  this  resolution  is  intended 
to  prevent  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica from  carrying  out  its  responsibil- 
ities to  our  allies  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  OrganlzatloiL" 
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How  can  you  possibly  object  to  that 
amendment? 

And  I  am  doubly  disappointed  in  my 
friend,  in  light  of  the  well-reasoned 
and  strong  support  he  has  expressed 
in  the  past  for  deployment  of  Pershing 
II  and  OLCM  In  Europe.  I  especially 
enjoyed  his  thoughtful  article  that  ap- 
peared in  the  January  9,  1983,  edition 
of  the  New  York  Times,  which  is  a 
cogent  argument  in  favor  of  the 
Carney  amendment. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Illinois. 
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Mr.  HYDE.  I  want  to  say  to  my 
friend  from  New  York,  serving  as  I 
have  for  a  short  time  on  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  I  have  become 
almost  inured  to  seeing  that  our  ally 
in  El  Salvador  wUl  be  strangled  by  re- 
strictions; I  am  almost  inured  to  seeing 
whatever  Is  going  on  in  Nicaragua  to 
fight  the  Communists  is  undercut,  but 
I  am  siuTJrised  and  shocked  to  see 
today  we  are  going  to  sell  out  NATO. 
We  just  go  around  the  globe  sowing 
seeds  of  more  than  discontent,  but  we 
dispossess  ourselves  of  any  credible  re- 
sistance to  the  main  adversary  to  free- 
dom in  this  world. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield?  ^  , 
Mr.  HYDE.  When  I  am  through  I 
will  let  him  know  and  he  will  yield. 

B4r.  KEJiO».  Would  the  gentleman 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HYDE.  Not  yet.  I  got  you  5  min- 
utes. ^    „ 

There  is  more  at  stake  than  the  De- 
cember 1979  decision;  there  is  a  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  that  is  part  of  the  law 
of  this  land,  just  as  the  Rio  Treaty 
that  we  hear  about  in  Foreign  Affairs 
and  other  treaties  that  mandate  cer- 
tain conduct.  We  have  obUgations  to 
our  NATO  allies.  And  it  would  seem  to 
me  if  we  sell  them  out  we  are  accom- 
plishing far  more  than  we  ought  to  or 
we  want  to  with  this  resolution. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments made  by  the  gentleman.  Let  me 
say  once  again.  tWs  amendment  ad- 
dresses a  fundamental  flaw  in  the 
freeze  resolution.  You  just  had  an 
election  in  West  (3ermany  in  which 
Chancellor  Kohl  won  his  election  on 
his  support  for  the  UJS.  position  of  de- 
ployment of  the  theater  nuclear 
weapon  modernization  in  Europe. 
Margaret  Thatcher  has  been  a  strong 
and  outepoken  supporter  of  TNP  mod- 
ernization. Francois  Mitterand.  head 
of  a  Socialist  government  in  France, 
has  taken  his  administration  further 
than  the  Giscard  D'Estalng  conserva- 
tive administration  in  support  of  Per- 
shing II  and  GLCM  deployment. 

So.  it  seems  to  me  the  gentleman  is 
at  odds  with  not  only  the  majority  of 
the  NATO  countries,  he  is  at  odds 
with  most  of  the  American  people  who 


support    strongly    that    relationship 
that  we  have  with  NATO. 
Mr.  CARNEY.  Will  the  gentleman 

yield? 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  CARNEY.  I  think  we  have  to 
recognize  here,  too.  when  you  deal 
with  the  INF  forces  threat  is  a  Euro- 
pean threat.  The  threat  is  not  one 
that  the  United  States  faces,  it  is  the 
one  that  Germany,  Britain,  Italy,  and 
the  NATO  nations  face.  I  think  it 
would  be  absiu-d  to  say  that  we  should 
negotiate  with  the  Soviet  Union  the 
safety  of  those  nations  without  having 

them 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Gingrich  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Kemp  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  5  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  further. 

Mr.  CARNEY.  I  think  one  has  to 
recognize  the  threat  is  that  of  our 
NATO  allies.  I  think  to  allow  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  to 
come  to  some  agreement  what  very 
well  could  happen  then  would  be  our 
NATO  allies  would  strike  out  on  their 


own. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  CARNEY.  And  perpetuate  a  nu- 
clear buildup  that  would  break  this 
entire  effort  at  INF  forces  up. 

Mr.  KEMP.  We  are  concerned  about 
the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 
If  I  were  a  Western  European  nation, 
faced  with  the  possibility  that  the 
United  States  might  agree  to  freeze 
the  current  stark  imbalance  in  Europe 
as  this  amendment  would  suggest,  I 
would  spend  whatever  is  necessary  to 
bring  myself  up  to  a  competitive  posi- 
tion vls-a-vis  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  CARNEY.  I  could  not  agree  with 
the  gentleman  more. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Without  the  Carney 
amendment,  I  believe  House  Joint 
Resolution  13  would  lead  to  the  oppo- 
site results  of  what  is  intended  by  the 
freeze  because  by  weakening  the 
NATO  alliance,  it  would  endanger  the 


peace. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  imdertaken  a 
concerted  effort  to  drive  a  wedge  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  our  allies 
in  Western  Europe.  This  is  perhaps 
the  overriding  goal  of  Soviet  foreign 
policy  today.  ^,  ^  ^ 

The  focus  of  the  Soviet  effort  is 
modernization  of  Western  nuclear 
forces.  At  the  request  of  our  allies,  the 
United  States  agreed  to  deploy  Per- 
shing II  and  GLCM  forces  to  offset 
the  unilateral  advantage  gained  by  the 
Sovleta  by  their  vast  nuclear  buildup 
in  Eastern  Europe.  Do  you  believe  the 
United  States  should  abrogate  that 
commitment? 

Without  a  reduction  of  Soviet  mls- 
sUes  that  threaten  Europe— and  not 
the  United  States— and  with  no  inter- 


mediate range  missiles  in  Europe  that 
can  target  the  Soviet  Union,  our  Euro-    . 
pean    allies    certainly    will    question 
American  commitment  to  their  securi- 
ty.  What   would   happen.   European 
leaders    will    ask.    "of    the    U.S.S.R. 
threatens  a  nuclear  strike  that  is  limit- 
ed only  to  Europe?  Will  America  invite 
a  wider  war  and  Its  own  destruction  by  • 
launching  ICJBM's  from  silos  on  Amer- 
ican soil?  Why  would  any  American  , 
President  risk  Chicago  or  San  Francis- 
co because  the  Soviets  threaten  Oslo 
or  Bonn?" 

A  freeze  could  increase  the  danger  of 
war  by  weakening  the  bonds  of  the 
NATO  alliance,  and  locking  into  place 
the  Soviets*  unilateral  and  overwhelm- 
ing advantage  in  theater  forces. 

The  administration's  interim  INF 
proposals  have  the  support  of  Europe-  ^ 
an  leaders  from  Germany's  conserva- ' 
tive  Helmut  Kohl  to  France's  Socialist 
Mlterrand.  These  proposals  deserve  a 
fair  chance  at  the  negotiating  tables  at 
Geneva,  but  they  will  not  get  this  op- 
portunity if  the  current  freeze  propos- 
al is  passed  by  the  House.  To  date. 
Andropov  has  not  been  receptive  to 
our  proposals.  But  at  least  the  Soviets 
have  expressed  a  willingness  to  talk 
about  some  reductions  in  TNF  levels. 
How  does  it  serve  the  interests  of  the 
free  world  if  the  U.S.  Congress  is  more 
intransigent  than  the  Soviets  on  pre- 
ferring a  freeze  over  reductions? 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Would  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 
Mr.  KEMP.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  My  distin- 
guished friend,  there  are  differing  in- 
terpretations of  the  merits  of  the 
freeze;  there  are  differing  interpreta- 
tions in  Western  Europe  on  what  we 
ought  to  do  about  the  freeze.  But  let 
us  be  very  careful,  to  recognize  that 
this  is  a  constitutional  issue  before  us 
today,  and  seldom  are  constitutional 
issues  brought  before  this  body.  What 
is  proposed  in  this  amendment  is  for 
the  United  States  to  give  up  sovereign- 
ty to  a  series  of  other  countries  on  our 
ability  to  make  treaties. 

The  NATO  alliance,  it  is  true.  Is 
based  on  a  valid  treaty  in  force.  How- 
ever, there  is  nothing  in  that  treaty 
that  refers  to  a  communique  of  De- 
cember 1979.  The  NATO  alliance  was, 
as  a  treaty  obligation,  entered  into 
force  far  earlier  than  1979.  What  we 
are  playing  with  here  is  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  We  are  not 
selling  out  NATO.  We  are  selling  out 
our  sovereignty  imder  our  Constitu- 
tion. Every  Member  should  under- 
stand this  point:  Opposition  to  the 
Carney  amendment  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  merits  of  NATO. 

What  the  gentleman  from  New  Yortt 
(Bir.  SoLARz)  had  done  is  carefully 
modify  the  amendment  to  achieve  the 
objectives  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Carney)  would  like.  But 
imder  no  circimistance  should  we  play 
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games  with  our  Constitution  in  an 
amendment  of  this  nature. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Let  me  say  to  my  friend, 
then  if  you  accept  the  Solarz  amend- 
ment, you  are  buying  the  predicate  of 
the  alleged  mistake  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  believes  is  built  into 
the  Carney  resolution.  So.  one  way  or 
another  you  ought  to  vote  down  the 
Solarz  amendment  and  then  we  can 
deal  with  the  purported  constitutional 
problem  that  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  has  suggested.  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  however,  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant to  know,  I  do  not  know  of  any 
NATO  alliance  country  that  has  asked 
the  U.S.  Congress  to  pass  the  Markey 
freeze  resolution.  Can  anybody  name 
one? 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  The  country  of 
Greece  voted  for  a  freeze  in  the 
United  Nations  while  two  other  NATO 
allies  abstained. 

Ml.  SOLARZ.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  want  to  clarify  one  important 
aspect  of  this  debate:  that  is.  if  we 
pursue  it  to  the  adoption  of  my 
amendment  and  then  the  Carney 
amendment:  we  proceed  to  consult 
with  our  allies  and  they  told  us.  unani- 
mously and  immistakably.  they  did 
not  want  the  cruise  and  Pershing  mis- 
siles included  In  a  freeze.  I  would 
prefer^  not  to  include  the  cruise  and 
Pershing  missOes  in  a  freeze. 

However.  I  think  that  is  a  decision 
which  we  ought  to  make  on  the  basis 
of  what  we  deem  to  be  in  our  best  in- 
terests. 

Mr.  KEMP.  May  I  say  something? 
Here  is  the  problem  then  with  the 
freeze  movement  and  its  resolution 
that  is  up  today:  You  and  I,  standing 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  House  on  this 
Wednesday  afternoon  in  1983,  do  not 
know  emphatically,  imamblguously 
what  this  freeze  motion  passing  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  tonight  or  tomor- 
row, if  in  fact  it  should  pass,  what 
impact  it  would  have  on  the  relation- 
ship with  NATO  that  has  been  at  the 
epicenter  of  the  peace  and  stability  of 
the  West  since  1947.  I  cannot  imagine 
why  the  gentleman  would  suggest  he 
would  feel  better  if  the  cruise  and  the 
Pershing  n  missile  were  not  a  part  of 
this  freeze,  but  then  proposes  lan- 
guage to  weaken  a  modest  attempt  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  to  re- 
assure our  allies  that  we  are  not  going 
to  do  anything  by  way  of  this  freeze 
resolution  to  tmdercut  our  commit- 
ments under  NATO.  I  think  this 
debate  simply  points  up  another  logi- 
cal inconsistency  in  the  freeze  resolu- 
tion. I  yield  to  my  friend  from  New 
York  and  then  I  cannot  wait  to  yield 
to  my  friend  from  Massachusetts,  the 
godfather  of  this  freeze. 
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Mr.  CARNEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

I  again  go  back  and  appeal  to  my  col- 
league from  New  York  (Mr.  Souutz)  on 
consideration  of  adding  any  future 
NATO  agreements.  I  think  quite  clear- 
ly It  will  solve  the  problem  you  have 
and  it  solves  our  problem  of  not 
having  the  Soviet  Union  involved  in 
the  NATO  alliance. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  The  gentleman  has 
asked  the  question. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Could  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Odtgrich  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Kncp  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes.)  

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts for  the  definitive  position  on 

this  issue.    

Mr.  BCARKEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much  for  yielding. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  Soviet 
Union  in  its  deployment  of  the  Black- 
jack bomber,  of  a  new  generation  of 
solid  fuel  missiles,  of  a  new  generation 
of  cruise  missOes,  would  much  more 
jeopardize  the  European  allies  which 
we  have.  I  believe  at  the  same  time 
that  our  European  allies  would  much 
prefer  to  see  a  cessation  of  a  nuclear 
arms  race  which  has  produced  50,000 
nuclear  weapons  stockpiled  on  both 
sides.  I  believe  that  the  nuclear  freeze 
if  It  could  be  consiunmated  would  in 
fact,  enhance  the  overall  security  of 
our  European  allies  as  well  as  our- 
selves. 

I  believe  that  that,  in  fact,  would  be 
the  case. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Is  the  gentleman  not 
concerned  about  whether  or  not  we 
can.  in  fact,  bring  them  to  the  negoti- 
ating table  over  theater  nuclear  weap- 
ons and  what  impact  the  freeze  would 
have  on  our  ability  to  force  the  Soviet 
Union  to  the  table?  Is  the  gentleman 
concerned  about  that  issue?  I  yield 
further. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  I  beUeve  that  the  in- 
terests of  the  world,  and  I  believe  the 
Soviets  will  see  their  interests  the 
same  as  we  see  ours,  is  in  ending  this 
arms  race,  I  believe  it  is  our  opportuni- 
ty and  obligation  to  make  this  chal-- 
lenge  to  the  end  of  the  arms  race.  I  do 
not  see  how  the  security  of  Western 
Europe  is  going  to  be  advanced  by  al- 
lowing for  the  deployment  of  the 
Blackjack  bomber,  cruise  missiles,  of 
new  generations  of  submarine-based 
ballistic  missiles  generally. 

Mr.  KKMP.  If  the  gentlemAn— I  take 
the  time  back  for  this  reason:  The  gen- 
tleman is  repetitive  on  the  point  that 
he  wants  to  assure  everybody  that  the 
Soviets  might  develop  a  second  or 
third  generation  bomber.  We  know 
that.  They  already  have  a  Backfire 
that  threatens  Europe,  that  threatens 
Israel,    that    threatens   other    allies. 
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Indeed  it  has  an  intercontinental  stra- 
tegic capability  that  went  unaddressed 
in  SALT  II  which  gave  us  some  prob- 
lem. 

My  concern,  I  would  say  to  my 
friend  from  Massachusetts,  is  simply 
this:  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  about 
ready  to  surrender  a  unilateral  advan- 
tage they  already  have. 

It  is  important  to  understand  the  se- 
riousness of  the  threat  to  oiu-  allies' 
security  presented  by  the  deployment 
of  over  350  SS-20'8  targeted  at  Europe. 
First,  although  a  number  of  older 
SS-4's  and  SS-5's  have  been  retired, 
the  number  of  warheads  on  laimchers 
has  increased  dramatically  since  the 
first  SS-20's  became  operational  in 
1977.  While  the  older  missiles  carried 
only  one  warhead  each,  the  SS-20 
IRBM  carries  three  warheads,  each  in- 
dependently targetable.  and  each  SS- 
20  launcher  unit  is  equipped  with 
refire  missiles,  each  of  which  is  fitted 
with  three  warheads.  Deplojrment  of 
SS-20  launchers  have  proceeded  at 
one  per  week.  Brezhnev's  announced 
unilateral  freeze  of  SS-20  deployment 
was  a  bald  lie:  Deployments  on  both 
sides  of  the  Urals  are  continuing,  and 
the  threat  to  Europe  is  growing  great- 
er by  the  week. 

Second,  before  1977  Soviet  theater 
nuclear  weapons  were  based  at  fixed 
vulnerable  sites.  The  SS-20  is  a  mobile 
system.  That  means  first  they  are 
harder  to  target,  and  second,  those 
now  deployed  east  of  the  Urals  can  be 
relocated  westward  at  short  notice. 

Third,  with  a  range  of  5,000  kilome- 
ters, most  of  the  SS-20's  deployed  east 
of  the  Ural  Mountains  can  strike  sub- 
stantial portions  of  NATO  Europe: 
even  those  deployed  in  the  eastern- 
most locations  can  reach  NATO 
Europe.  By  contrast,  the  planned  de- 
ployment of  Pershing  II  would  allow 
strikes  only  as  far  as  the  western-most 
military  districts  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
but  not  Moscow  and  beyond.  While 
the  GLCM  has  a  longer  range,  it  is  not 
capable  of  reaching  targets  as  far  as 
the  Urals.  F^irthermore,  these  systems 
do  not  present  a  threat  to  Soviet 
ICBM's  because  of  Soviet  hardening, 
positioning  of  the  ICBM's  beyond 
NATO's  reach,  and  the  limited  charac- 
teristics of  the  planned  Pershing  and 
GLCM  sjrstems. 

Fourth,  taking  into  consideration 
SS-20  MIRV's,  and  the  significant  Im- 
provements in  survivability,  mobility, 
responsiveness,  and  accuracy,  the  con- 
clusion is  Inescapable  that  the  SS-20  is 
a  far  more  capable  weapon  than  the 
older  SS-4  and  SS-5  missiles. 

Finally,  as  we  are  all  aware,  NATO 
presently  has  no  missiles  whatsoever 
comparable  to  the  SS-4.  -5,  or  -20.  As 
a  result  the  Soviets  currently  enjoy  an 
enormous  advantage  over  the  alliance, 
which  calls  Into  question  the  strength 
of  our  deterrent. 
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As  a  result,  the  United  SUtes.  in  alli- 
ance with  our  NATO  countries,  is  com- 
mitted to  removing  that  asymmetry  by 
deploying  cruise  or  Pershing  II  mis- 
siles. Only  when  faced  with  the  threat 
of  that  deployment  has  the  Soviet 
Union  agreed  to  TNP,  arms  control 
talks. 

The  only  reason  the  Soviet  Union  is 
willing  to  sit  down  with  the  United 
States  of  America  is  because  the  U.8. 
Congress  and  U.S.  administrations 
have  been  willing  to  deploy  new  thea- 
ter nuclear  forces;  and  now  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  wants  to  un- 
dercut those  talks. 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  CARNEY.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  yielding. 

I  think  it  is  very  important  that  we 
recognize  something  here.  We  talk 
about  a  problem  we  are  faced  with  and 
that  is  our  European  community  being 
concerned  about  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  using  that  area 
of  the  world  as  a  pawn. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MuRTHA).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Kxmt)  has  ex- 
pired.    ,      ^ 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  may 
proceed  for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  debated  this 
amendment  and  the  amendment 
thereto  for  some  time.  The  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  intends  to  move  that 
the  Committee  rise  at  a  quarter  of  6. 
And  I  believe  we  ought  to  vote  on  this 
amendment  and  amendment  thereto. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  pending  amendment  and  amend- 
ment thereto  end  at  5:30. 
Mr.  KEMP.  I  object,  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Ob- 
jection is  heard. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Then,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  object  to  the  imanlmous-con- 
sent  request  for  additional  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Ob- 
jection is  heard. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  to  speak  In  support  of  the 
Solaiz  amendment  to  the  Carney 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  always  fascinat- 
ed with  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Kbhp).  but  I  do  not  think  that 
our  colleagues  ought  to  be  stampeded 
by  the  rapidity  of  the  words  of  the 
gentleman. 

I  would  like  to  remind  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  that  the  commit- 


tee he  serves  on.  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  held  up  funds  for  the  Per- 
shing II  last  year,  in  the  continuing 
resolution.  And  the  gentleman  at  that 
time  did  not  allege  or  charge  in  any 
way  that  the  United  States  or  the  U.S. 
Congress  was  in  any  way  undercutting 
our  NATO  allies  on  the  agreement  of 
December.  1979.  He  might  have  dis- 
agreed with  that  action  but  he  did  not 
say  the  United  States  was  welching  on 
a  deal.  In  any  event,  the  House  did  not 
buy  that  arg\unent. 

Similarly,  I  do  not  think  that  the 
language  in  the  December  1979  NATO 
decision  In  any  way  binds  the  treaty- 
making  powers  of  this  Government. 

If  the  gentleman  is  really  propound- 
ing that  proposition,  his  understand- 
ing of  the  constitutional  requirements 
of  treatymaking  are  altogether  differ- 
ent than  mine. 

Furthermore,  the  1979  agreement  of 
the  NATO  allies  was  entered  Into  at  a 
time  before  It  was  contemplated  that 
there  might  possibly  be  an  opportuni- 
ty to  negotiate  a  mutual  verifiable 
freeze  on  nuclear  weapons.  This  is 
1983  and  the  assumptions  that  were 
alive  in  1979  were  altogether  different 
than  are  alive  today.  And  to  bind  us  In 
some  way  to  a  set  of  assumptions  and 
a  weapons  procurement  scheme  that 
seemed  relative  in  1979  when  we  may 
just  possibly  have  an  opportunity  to 
negotiate  a  treaty  which  calls  for  a 
mutual-verifiable  freeze,  which  would 
obviate  the  need  for  those  weapons 
systems,  is  not  sensible  at  all. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  since  he  has 
mentioned  my  name. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Well,  of  course,  I  will 
yield  to  my  friend.  I  told  the  gentle- 
man that  I  would  yield  to  him  and  I 
would  be  very  pleased  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  will  slow  down  a  little 
bit  so  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  will 
imderstand  me. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  am  sxire  he  wants  to 
be  understandable. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Look,  let  me  lower  or  deescalate  the 
warfare  between  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  and  myself  simply  for  two  rea- 
sons. No.  1,  to  sincerely  suggest  to  the 
gentleman  that  this  Member  Is  deeply 
troubled  by  an  amendment  that  would 
freeze  the  Soviet  advantage  In  theater 
nuclear  weapons.  That  Is  my  concern. 
And  If  I  get  excited  or  talk  fast  It  is  be- 
cause I  think  we  are  making  a  mistake 
opening  up  a  loophole  In  this  freeze 
movement  that  Is  going  to  cause  us 
problems  with  NATO,  because  NATO 
comes  before  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
may  reclaim  my  time,  I  would  remind 
the  gentleman  that  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  under  the  terms 
of  freeze,  would  be  negotiating  be- 
tween themselves  a  freeze  on  their 
own  arsenals.  We  would  then  be  fixing 


our  arsenal  and  they  would  be  fixing 
theirs  on  a  mutual-verifiable  basis. 

There  Is  nothing  In  this  resolution 
or  in  such  a  treaty  that  might  come 
from  the  directive  given  by  this  resolu- 
tion that  would  in  any  way  bind  our 
NATO  allies  from  developing  their 
own  systems,  is  there? 

Mr.  KEB4P.  That  is  a  point  that  we 
made.  It  would  force  Europe  to  start 
developing  a  far  greater  capacity  for 
nuclear  warfare  than  they  have  at  the 
present  time. 
And  all  you  are  doing  is  causing  a 

proliferation 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  WeU,  I  would  like  to 
know  which  way  the  gentleman  is  ar- 
guing. My  point  is  that  prefreeze 
agreements  with  allies  should  not  be 
used  to  defend  weapons  systems  that 
would  not  be  needed  if  we  can  negoti- 
ate, sign,  and  ratify  a  freeze. 

Mr.  KEMP.  But  that  undercuts  the 
freeze  movement.  The  gentleman  is 
saying  the  whole  world  is  going  to  re- 
spond to  this. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  If  I 
may  reclaim  my  time,  I  am  curious  as 
to  which  way  the  gentleman  is  arguing 
the  proposition.  Is  he  saying  we  are 
leaving  our  allies  defenseless  or  is  he 
saying  something  else? 

What  I  am  saying  is.  this  Congress 
already  delayed  fimds  for  European- 
based  Pershing  n  for  reasons  that 
were  meaningful  to  this  Congress  and 
in  exercising  this  judgment  a  majority 
did  not  say  we  were  imdercutting  the 
NATO  aUIes. 

By  the  same  token,  we  should  not  be 
saying  now  that  that  agreement  in 
1979  In  any  way  limits  America's  trea- 
tymaking powers. 

Mr.  KEMP.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  on  that  issue  of  where  I  was  on 
the  deployment  or  the  production 
money  for  the  Pershing  H,  because 

frankly 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Did  the  gentleman 
allege  that  we  were  imdercutting  our 
allies  in  December? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  AuCoiN)  has  expired. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  (Mr.  AuCoin)  be  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Ob- 
jection is  heard.  ; 
Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  HTDE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not  want  to  dip 
my  oar  Into  this  particular  argument, 
but  since  the  cutting  off  of  appropria- 
tions back  in  November  by  our  com- 
mittee. I  happened  to  have  been  in 
West  Germany  at  the  time  that  that 
action  was  taken,  with  a  committee 
headed  by  our  distinguished  chairman 
of  our  Armed  Services  Committee. 
The  very  next  morning,  after  the  news 
hit  West  Germany  that  our  Appro- 
priations Committee  had  cut  out  the 
funds  for  the  Pershing  II,  we  got  a  lec- 
ture like  I  had  never  gotten  from 
anyone  before,  telling  us  that  we  were 
in  fact  hacking  off  on  our  commitment 
to  the  Germans.  Because  we  were 
doing  that  and  if  we  did  that  we  were 
sending  the  wrong  signals  to  the  entire 
world  and  they  wished  that  we  would 
reconsider  and  put  the  money  in  there 
and  deploy  the  missiles  on  schedule 
because  this  is  what  they  wanted. 

They  subsequently,  2  weeks  later, 
won  the  election  on  that  issue.  And  I 
think  that  the  facts  speak  for  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  HTDE.  And  now  we  run  away 
from  it.  Now  we  run  away  from  our 
agreement,  from  our  commitment,  and 
from  the  people  who  voted  in  West 
Germany. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Bfr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  jrieldlng. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  Just  wanted  to  take 
the  floor  to  respond  to  my  friend  from 
Oregon  and  endorse  heartily  the  com- 
ments of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Kazkn). 

The  faUure  of  the  Congress,  wheth- 
er it  was  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, or  the  fuU  body  of  the  House,  to 
put  in  production  money  for  the  Per- 
shing II  was,  I  think,  counterproduc- 
tive. I  have  spoken  to  that  issue  many 
times.  I  think  it  is  a  big  mistake,  I  say 
to  my  friend  from  Oregon,  simply  be- 
cause of  what  has  been  said  here  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

It  fails  our  allies  in  that  we  are 
asking  them  to  take  steps  that  we  are 
not  willing  to  do  in  this  country.  For 
the  same  reason.  I  supported  keeping 
the  registration  for  the  draft.  How  can 
you  have  an  alliance  based  upon  uni- 
laterally asking  your  allies  to  do  one 
thing  and  our  failure  to  do  anything 
to  buttress  that  alliance.  So,  I  have 
spoken  many  times  on  that  issue.  I 
would  say  to  my  friend  from  Oregon 
he  has  the  right  to  bring  it  up,  but  I 
want  him  to  know  I  think  it  was  a 
counterproductive  move  for  Congress 
to  undercut  our  theater  nuclear  talks 
by  refusing  to  finance  the  production 
money  for  the  Pershing  II. 
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it  then  and  I  say  it  again 

D  1720 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  Just 
want  to  say  something  very  short  and 
very  simple  about  what  we  have  before 
us. 

We  have  two  alternatives.  We  have 
the  Carney  amendment,  which  says 
support  NATO,  live  up  to  NATO,  keep 
our  word;  and  we  have  the  Solarz 
amendment  to  Carney  which  says  con- 
sult NATO  but  go  our  own  way.  So  we 
either  support  NATO  or  we  undercut 
NATO.  It  is  that  simple. 

The  gentleman  from  Oregon  has 
said,  "But  that  was  made  in  1979."  He 
forgot  to  say  imder  a  previous  admin- 
istration. Yes:  it  was.  That  was  a 
solemn  agreement  with  our  NATO 
allies. 

He  said,  "But  things  have  changed 
today.  We  have  a  chance  to  negotiate 
a  freeze." 

I  do  not  know  what  has  changed. 
The  only  thing  that  has  changed  is 
that  the  gentlemen  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  have  suddenly  discovered  the 
atom  bomb,  which  we  have  had  since 
August  6,  1945.  But  they  have  aban- 
doned comprehensive  national  health 
insurance  as  their  white  horse  to  sal- 
vation, and  now  it  is  nuclear  terror, 
the  apocalypse.  That  is  all  that  has 
changed. 

We  either  support  NATO  or  we  im- 
dercut  it. 

Mr.  LEVTTAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia. 

Mr.  LEVTTAS.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  yielding,  because  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  makes  a  point 
that  I  was  very  curious  about. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  know 
what  has  changed  since  1979  that 
gives  us  the  glimmer  of  hope  that  the 
Soviet  Union  will  do  anything  to 
remove  those  missiles? 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  wUl  tell  you  what  has 
changed.  The  economy  is  no  longer 
that  big  an  issue,  comprehensive  na- 
tional health  insurance  is  no  longer 
that  big  an  issue,  and  social  security 
was  milked  for  all  it  could  be  milked 
for,  so  now  we  have  the  t>omb.  We 
found  the  bomb.  That  is  what  has 
changed. 

BCr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  debate  be 
limited  on  this  amendment  and  all 
amendments  thereto  to  5:30. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is 
heard. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  aU  debate  on  this  amend- 


ment and  all  amendments  thereto  end 

at  5:30.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 

ZABLOCKI). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Carney) 
there  were— ayes  20;  noes  26. 

So  the  motion  was  rejected. 

lii.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  ttecause  I  think 
that  the  Solarz  amendment  poses  the 
issue  the  way  it  should  be  discussed.  I 
think  it  is  an  Important  question. 
Unlike  some  gentlemen,  I  think  it  can 
hardly  be  a  constitutional  question 
since,  by  definition,  an  action  of  this 
House  cannot  transcend  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  that  nonsense  should  be  set 
to  one  side. 

However,  I  think  it  was  fascinating 
that  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts, who  is  the  primary  advocate  of 
the  freeze  movement,  explained  his 
position  on  what  the  Soviets  are  doing 
and  explained  what  he  thought  Soviet 
behavior  meant  for  Ehirope.  I  think  he 
put  into  perspective  precisely  what  is 
wrong  with  this  movement  in  its  cur- 
rent form. 

What  right  is  it  of  an  American  to 
say  to  the  Europeans  who  are  our 
allies,  "We  wiU  decide  for  you.  We  will 
tell  you.  We  wUl  make  the  decision?" 

In  effect,  this  is  the  cut-and-nm 
amendment.  But  it  is  not  a  bad  cut- 
and-run  amendment  because  it  says  we 
will  consult.  In  other  words,  on  the 
way  out  of  town,  we  will  call  and  say 
we  are  cutting  and  running. 

Let  me  say  flatly,  I  was  in  Germany 
in  1977.  I  talked  with  senior  German 
generals  who  referred  to  the  Ameri- 
cans putting  troops  around  Bremerha- 
ven,  not  as  a  precaution  but  as  a  step 
toward  a  Saigon,  there  is  a  very  real 
feeling  in  Europe  that  the  record  of 
the  Americans  in  recent  years  and  the 
record  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Commit- 
tee last  week  is  a  record,  in  fact,  of 
slowly  strangling  and  selling  out  your 
allies. 

There  are  practical  reasons  why  our 
allies  might  be  worried  about  this 
amendment.  It  is  wrong  for  this  Con- 
gress to  suggest  by  unilateral  decision 
that  we  will  decide  the  fate  of  Eiirope, 
but  we  will  consult. 

I  may  also  suggest  that  looking  at 
this  transcript,  it  is  little  wonder  that 
Mr.  Begin  does  not  wish  to  rely  on 
American  protection  of  Israel's  north- 
em  borders.  Given  the  record  of  this 
Congress  and  this  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  I  think  any  ally  would 
have  to  have  its  head  examined  if  it 
was,  in  fact,  going  to  trust  what  this 
Congress  will  do. 

Finally,  for  gentlemen  In  the  tradi- 
tion of  Franklin  Roosevelt  who  devel- 
oped the   good  neighbor  policy,  for 


gentlemen  who.  In  the  tradition  of 
John  F.  Kennedy,  said,  "We  will  go 
anyplace  and  bear  any  burdens,"  to 
suggest  that  we  will  decide  the  fate  of 
Europe  but  we  will  consiilt  in  passing 
would  lead  me  to  suggest,  frankly,  if 
that  were  to  become  the  policy  of  this 
country.  I  would  urge  the  British  and 
French  to  develop  a  genuine  strategic 
nuclear  force,  because  those  govern- 
ments, it  was  the  French  Socialist  Mi^ 
terand  who  urged  the  Germans  to  vote 
against  the  freeae,  there  is  no  govern- 
ment In  the  major  powers  of  Europe 
today  in  the  West  who  think  it  wise 
that  we  freeze.  ^,, 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  thank  the  genOe- 
man  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  not  every  day 
that  I  am  accused  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  offering  an  amendment 
which  constitutes  a  policy  of  "cutting 
and  running"  from  our  commitments 
to  our  NATO  allies,  so  I  would  like  to 
clarify  the  intent  of  the  amendment. 

Let  me  say  that  there  is  absolutely 
nothing  in  my  amendment  which  Is  in- 
consistent with  our  obligations  to 
NATO.  The  gentleman  in  the  well  has 
said  that  what  my  amendment  pro- 
poses to  do  Is  to  give  the  United 
States,  in  effect,  the  righl  to  negotiate 
on  its  own  with  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
to  reach  agreements  with  the  Soviet 
Union  over  the  objections  of  our  allies. 
I  say  to  my  friend  in  the  well  that 
that  is  precisely  what  we  are  doing 
now  and  it  is  precisely  what  we  have 
done  for  the  last  decade.  What  do  you 
think  is  going  on  in  Geneva?  The 
United  States  is  negotiating  with  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  START  talks. 

Mr.  GINGRI<m.  If  I  may  reclaim 
my  time,  let  me  Just  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  is  precisely  the  point  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Carnet);  to  say 
to  our  allies  that  nothing  in  the  freeze 
resolution  will  lead  us  to  desert  you. 
By  watering  it  down,  I  suggest  you  are 
reemphasizing  that  possibility. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  If  the  genUeman  will 
yield  further,  this  is  precisely  what  we 
are  doing  in  Geneva  at  the  present 
time.  We  are  engaged  in  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  with  respect  to 
the  START  talks.  We  are  consulting 
with  our  allies  about  those  negotia- 
tions: but.  we  are  the  ones  who  are 
going  to  make  the  final  decision,  even 
In  the  INF  talks,  which  are  under  way 
at  this  very  moment  in  CJeneva,  pursu- 
ant to  a  NATO  decision  in  1979.  It  is 
not  like  the  MBFR  talks.  Which  are 
being  conducted,  not  only  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
but  between  the  Warsaw  Pact  and 
NATO. 


The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
(BCr.  GniGRicH)  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Dicks  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gimgrich  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  4  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  In  the  INF  talks  in 
Geneva  right  now.  the  United  States  is 
negotiating  with  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
we  have  the  right  to  reach  any  agree- 
ment we  want  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
We  are  not  obligated  to  submit  that 
agreement  to  our  NATO  allies  for  vp- 
proval.  We  are  conducting  the  negotia- 
tions. 

Mr,  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
may  reclaim  my  time,  let  me  Just  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  he  mentioned 
pursuant  to  a  1979  NATO  agreement. 
You  mentioned  that  we  do  consult  and 
work  closely  with.  I  think  the  whole 
point  of  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  is  to  make  very 
clear  that  nothing  in  the  freeze  resolu- 
tion would  weaken  our  commitment  to 

NATO.  ^„ 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  CARNEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  Just  like  to 
say  that  what  we  have  to  do  is  to  rec- 
ognize something  that  is  very,  very  im- 
portant. 

We  come  back,  if  I  may.  to  a  couple 
of  very  critical  issues  here. 

First,  are  we  allowing  at  this  point, 
by  accepting  the  amendment  from  my 
colleague  from  New  York,  the  Soviet 
Union  to  become  almost  a  partner  in 
our  NATO  alliance,  if  we  have  to  Just 
consult  with  our  NATO  alliance  mem- 
bers and  then  come  to  an  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Union? 
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The  second  point  that  is  very,  very 
important  is  that  the  threat  again  is 
not  ours.  The  threat  is  to  our  NATO 
allies.  They  are  the  ones  that  the  351 
SS-20's  with  three  warheads  are  point- 
ed at.  They  are  the  ones  that  are 
under  the  threat  of  the  SS-4  and  the 
SS-5. 

Now,  we  are  telling  them  that  we  are 
going  to  control  their  destiny.  By 
doing  so,  I  think  what  we  would  be 
doing  is  we  would  almost  totally  de- 
stroy the  alliance  that  has  maintained 
the  peace  since  the  end  of  World  War 
II  and  we  would  have  totally  de- 
stroyed our  credibility  with  any  nation 
with  which  we  have  made  mutual  de- 
fense agreements. 

Third,  we  would  invite  the  nations  of 
Europe  to  escalate  their  production  of 
nuclear  weapons  so  they  could  protect 
themselves  from  the  threat  of  those 
SS-20's  and  so  they  could  protect 
themselves  from  the  threat  of  the  in- 
termediate-range ballistic  missiles. 


Again.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  must  insist  it 
is  a  threat  that  Is  not  ours.  Those  mis- 
siles do  not  reach  the  United  States. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
may  reclaim  my  time  and  direct  this  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  let  me 
say— and  this  seems  to  surprise  him— 
that  if  you  are  an  ally  of  the  United 
States  and  you  have  watched  the 
United  States  in  South  Vietnam  and 
you  have  watched  the  United  States  in 
El  Salvador  and  you  have  watched  this 
Congress  very  carefully,  it  is  in  fact  a 
sad  and  discouraging  experience.  It  Is 
very  hard  to  argue  in  fact  that  this 
Congress  has  done  much  to  keep  the 
alliance  together  in  the  last  15  years, 
and  in  many  ways  this  country  and 
this  body  have  significantly  weakened 
us. 

Again,  I  simply  report  what  people 
in  NATO  say  to  me,  when  you  look  at 
the  threats  of  the  KGB  going  where  it 
will,  when  you  look  at  the  United 
States  strangling  its  own  allies  and 
helping  to  pave  the  way  for  its  oppo- 
nents, and  when  you  look  at  the 
amendments  and  the  lang\iage  on  this 
floor,  which  I  think,  if  read  carefully 
by  a  French  or  British  politician, 
would  lead  them  to  think  they  had 
better  watch  out. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  GniGRicH)  has  expired. 

For  what  purpose  does  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki) 

rise? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  iman- 
imous-consent  request  that,  when  the 
House  reconvenes  and  the  issue  will  be 
before  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  we 
could  have  a  vote  on  the  pending 
amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  as  the  first  order  of  business 
after  a  10-minute  debate  on  the  part 
of  both  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Cahkey)  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Solarz).  After  that 
debate,  then  we  would  have  a  vote  oq 
the  amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  may  I 
ask.  How  does  the  gentleman  propose 
to  allocate  the  time? 

Mr.  ZABLCXXI.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  it  would  be 
10  minutes.  5  minutes  for  the  oppo- 
nents, and  5  minutes  for  the  propo- 
nents of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
should  the  gentleman  not  suggest  that 
he  control  the  time  on  his  side  and  I 
will  control  the  time  on  this  side  here? 
Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  It  would  be  Just 
about  the  same  thing.  If  the  gentle- 
man wants  it  that  way,  the  gentleman 
then  will  have  5  minutes  of  the  time 
under  his  control. 
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Ur.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  let  me  ask. 
that  vote  will  take  place  tomorrow 
morning:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Tomorrow  morn- 
ing, when  we  return  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Immediately  after  a 
10-minute  dialog  between  the  gentle- 
men, whoever  controls  the  time? 
Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Right. 
The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Let 
the  Chair  clarify  the  request. 

There  will  be  a  10-mlnute  debate  on 
that  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  That  is  correct,  the 
Carney  amendment,  the  Solarz 
amendment,  and  all  amendments 
thereto. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  to  clarify 
it.  it  is  only  on  this  particular  amend- 
ment. Solarz? 

Mr.  2SABLOCKI.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 
Mr.    CARNEY.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN  pro   tempore.   Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
request  relates  to  the  Carney  amend- 
ment and  all  amendments  thereto. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Joms  of  Oklahoma)  having  assimied 
the  chair.  Mr.  Mdbtha.  Chairman  pro 
tempore  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the 
joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  13)  calling 
for  a  mutual  and  verifiable  freeze  on 
and  reductions  in  nuclear  weapons, 
had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Thursday.  April  13.  the  House  voted 
on  the  Levitas  build-down  amendment. 
I  was  present  and  voted  for  this 
amendment,  although  the  computer 
did  not  record  my  vote  for  some 
reason.  I  was  present  on  the  floor  at 
the  time,  as  evidenced  by  my  state- 
ment yielding  my  aUocated  time  to 
Mr.  Htdk,  which  is  recorded  on  page 
8401  of  the  CoiTGRSssioNAL  Record. 


April  go,  198S 


April  20, 1983 
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REPORT   ON   RESOLUTION   PRO- 
VIDING   FOR    CONSIDERATION 
OP  HJl.  2065.  NATIONAL  AERO- 
NAUTICS AND  SPACE  ADMINIS- 
TRATION APPROPRIATIONS 
Mr.  FROST,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  submitted  a  privileged  report 
(Rept.  No.  98-69)  on  the  resolution  (H. 
Res.  164)  providing  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  (H.R.  2065)  to  author- 
ize appropriations  to  the  National  Aer- 
onautics and  Space  Administration  for 
research  and  development,  construc- 
tion of  facilities,  and  research  and  pro- 
gram management,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses,   which    was    referred    to    the 
House   Calendar  and   ordered   to   be 
printed. 


EXTENDING  TIME  FOR  CERTAIN 
SPECIAL  ORDERS  ON  APRIL  26, 
1983 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  spe- 
cial order  speeches  heretofore  entered 
into  on  April  26  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Bedell),  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Torri- 
CELLi),  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Weiss)  be  extended  to  1 
hour  each. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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EXTRADITION  REFORM 
(Mr.  HUGHES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  Introducing  a  bill  to  reform  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  extradition.  This  bUl  Is  similar  to 
one  I  introduced  In  the  97th  Congress, 
and  that  was  reported  by  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  Unfortu- 
nately, because  of  the  press  of  other 
business  during  the  last  days  of  the 
97th  Congress,  the  bill  was  never  con- 
sidered by  the  full  House. 

Current  extradition  laws  have  been 
on  the  books  for  well  over  a  century 
and  have  never  been  reviewed  in  a 
comprehensive  fashion.  According  to 
both  the  Departments  of  Justice  and 
State  and  leading  practitioners  and 
academics,  these  provisions  are  not 
adequate  to  deal  with  international 
crime  control.  The  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing is  designed  to  facilitate  reform  in 
this  area.  The  Subcommittee  on 
Crime,  which  I  chair,  will  hold  two 
hearings  on  this  bill,  the  first  on  April 
28  and  the  second  on  May  5. 

Increased  ease  and  frequency  of 
International  travel  has  created  inter- 
national law  problems  that  were  un- 
foreseen by  the  Congress  of  the  19th 
century.  In  recent  years  there  has 
been  a  dramatic  Increase  in  the 
number  of  extradition  requests  made 
by  countries  for  terrorists  and  for  per- 
sons involved  in  drug  trafficking.  Im- 
proved international  cooperation  in 
prosecuting   these   types   of  offenses 


wiU  very  likely  produce  an  even  great- 
er level  of  extradition  demands  In  the 
future.  The  current  procedures  carry 
forward  the  anomalies  of  a  bygone 
era.  The  inconveniences  caused  by 
these  statutory  deficiencies  are  rela- 
tively minor  now,  but  are  likely  to 
cause  major  problems  In  the  future. 

In  addition,  the  United  States  has 
imdertaken  negotiations  and  executed 
new  extradition  treaties  that  cannot 
be  fuUy  Implemented  under  present 
law.  The  modernization  of  extradition 
procedure  would  be  an  important  step 
forward  in  implementing  these  inter- 
national obligations. 

This  bill  has  been  developed  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Departments  of 
Justice  and  State  and  takes  into  ac- 
count the  suggestions  of  nimierous 
witnesses  at  the  hearings  held  last 
Congress  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Crime.  On  the  controversial  and  im- 
portant Issue  of  the  definition  of  a 
"political  offense."  for  which  a  person 
shall  not  be  extraditable,  the  bill  takes 
the  approach  suggested  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs.  Mr.  Za- 
BLOCKi.  Among  the  suggestions  made 
by  the  administration  that  have  been 
incorporated  are  the  following: 

First,  the  bill  requires  that  the  At- 
torney General  act  as  complainant  in 
extradition  matters.  Under  current 
law  a  foreign  government— or  someone 
claiming  to  be  acting  on  behalf  of  such 
government— can  Initiate  an  extradi- 
tion proceeding.  The  suggested  change 
is  recognized  practice  In  virtually 
every  other  country.  The  proposed 
change  will  also  avoid  foreign  policy 
problems  that  arise  under  current  law. 
Second,  the  bill  permits  an  arrest 
warrant  to  be  issued  when  the  location 
of  the  fugitive  Is  not  known.  This  pro- 
cedure will  facilitate  the  efforts  of  law 
enforcement  in  locating  persons 
sought  for  extradition.  Including  sus- 
pected terrorists. 

Third,  the  bill  permits  the  com- 
mencement of  extradition  proceedings 
upon  the  issuance  of  a  smnmons.  This 
procedure  Is  appropriate  when  the  fu- 
gitive's location  Is  known  and  the  risk 
of  flight  Is  small.  This  procedural 
device  will  also  save  money. 

Fourth,  the  bill  sets  standards  for 
the  release  of  a  person  sought  for  ex- 
tradition. Under  current  law  there  Is 
no  explicit  treatment  of  the  question 
of  when  and  whether  to  release  a 
person  sought  for  criminal  activity  by 
a  foreign  government.  The  absence  of 
statutory  criteria  for  use  by  the  courts 
has  produced  some  Inappropriate  re- 
sults. The  proposed  release  criteria 
take  Into  account  the  dangerousness 
of  the  accused  person,  ties  to  the  com- 
mimity,  seriousness  of  the  offense,  and 
the  need  to  honor  our  treaty  obliga- 
tions. 

Fifth,  the  bill  permits  fugitives  to  be 
temporarily  extradited  to  the  United 


States  for  trial  and  sentencing.  This 
change  will  assist  law  enforcement  by 
allowing  timely  disposition  of  viola- 
tions of  America  law.  Under  current 
law  we  would  have  to  wait  until  any 
foreign  sentence  was  served. 

Sixth,  the  bill  esUblishes  the  right 
to  counsel  of  accused  persons  and  au- 
thorizes the  appointment  of  counsel 
for  indigents. 

Seventh,  the  biU  clarifies  the  re- 
quirements of  double  criminality. 
International  law  and  our  extradition 
treaties  require  that  the  offense  that 
Is  the  subject  of  the  proceeding  be  an 
offense  in  both  the  requesting  State 
and  the  United  SUtes.  The  bill  clari- 
fies current  law  by  providing  that  the 
alleged  offense  must  be  an  offense 
similar  to  a  crime  against  a  majority 
of  the  States;  the  United  States;  or  the 
State  In  which  the  suspect  Is  found.  In 
addition,  the  bill  requires  that  the  of- 
fense be  of  a  certain  level  of  serious- 
ness. Otherwise,  extradition  may  not 
be  justifiable,  either  from  a  practical 
or  a  legal  standpoint. 

Eighth,  the  bill  permits  either  party 
to  appeal  the  decision  of  the  district 
court.  Under  current  law  neither  side 
may  appeal.  As  a  practical  matter, 
however,  the  defendant  can  obtain 
review  through  habeas  corpus  pro- 
ceedings, and  the  Government  by  com- 
mencing a  new  proceeding.  Direct  ap- 
pellate review  will  be  more  efficient. 

Ninth,  the  bill  clarifies  or  codifies 
current  extradition  practices  and  sets 
forth  clear  procedures  for  use  by  the 
courts  and  the  Attorney  General. 

I  believe  that  this  bUl  strikes  a  good 
balance  between  the  rights  of  the  ac- 
cused and  the  foreign  policy  and  legal 
needs  of  the  governments  Involved.  I 
extend  an  Invitation  to  interested  par- 
ties to  comment  on  this  bill.  Com- 
ments or  requests  to  testify  should  be 
made  to  the  Subcommittee  on  (Trlme, 
207  Cannon  House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.  20515  or  telephone: 
202-225-1695. 
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TAX  LIMITATION/BALANCED 

BUDGET  CONSTITUTIONAL 

AMENDMENT 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Cohable) 
Is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 
•  Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Con- 
gressman Ed  Jenkins  and  I  have  today 
Introduced  the  tax  limitation/bal- 
anced budget  amendment  with  55  co- 
sponsors.  It  is  Identical  to  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  5  introduced  in  the  Senate 
earlier  this  year,  and  is  similar  to  the 
version  which  passed  the  Senate  last 
year,  omitting  only  the  debt  limitation 
amendment  adopted  on  the  Senate 
floor. 


Federal  spending  as  a  share  of  ONP 
has  increased  from  less  than  20  per- 
cent In  1974  to  more  than  24  percent 
this  year.  Despite  repeated  forecasts 
of  a  balanced  budget  in  recent  years, 
deficits  projected  are  now  wproaching 
$200  million  annually.  Obviously,  our 
present  methods  of  restraining  Gov- 
ernment spending  and  budget  deficits 
require  substantial  strengthening. 
This  amendment  would  do  that  The 
period  required  to  implement  the 
amendment  would  give  us  time  to 
bring  spending  and  taxing  in  line  with 
the  requlremenU.  We  intend  to  pursue 
this  matter  once  again. 

An  explanation  of  the  tax  limita- 
tion/balanced budget  amendment 
follow: 

This  is  a  consensus  amendment  which  ef- 
fectively accomplishes  two  objectives:  (1) 
Limits  the  growth  of  federal  outlays  to  no 
more  than  the  growth  of  the  national  econ- 
omy, and  (2)  Produces  balanced  budgets. 

Section  1  of  the  tunendment  provides  that 
the  Congress  shall  adopt  a  fiscal  sUtement 
in  which  total  outlays  (including  both  "on- 
budget"  and  "off-budget"  items)  are  no 
greater  than  a  sUted  level  of  receipts;  only 
If  three-fifths  of  the  membership  of  each 
House  agrees  may  outlays  intentionally 
exceed  income.  This  is  the  balanced  budget 
part  of  the  amendment 

Section  1  goes  on  to  require  that  the 
President  and  the  Congress  ensure  that 
actual  outlays  do  not  exceed  the  outlays  set 
forth  in  the  fiscal  statement. 

Section  2  limits  total  receipts  In  the  fiscal 
sUtement.  specifying  that  they  shall  not  in- 
crease any  faster  than  the  average  increase 
in  national  income  for  previous  years  (the 
average  of  previous  years  is  used  in  order  to 
avoid  any  forecasting  problems).  Receipts 
collected  in  excess  of  this  limit  would  either 
be  used  to  pay  off  the  national  debt  or  for  a 
tax  rebate.  Only  if  a  bill  M)Proving  specific 
additional  taxes  has  become  law  can  this 
limit  be  exceeded. 

Since  Section  2  limits  the  growth  of  re- 
ceipts and  since  Section  1  says  that  actual 
outlays  can't  exceed  statement  receipts,  the 
effect  of  the  two  together  is  to  limit  the 
growth  of  total  federal  spending. 

The  amendment  would  produce  balanced 
budgets  over  the  business  cycle.  However, 
surpluses  or  deficits  could  occur  in  any 
given  year.  This  is  because,  although  actual 
outlays  could  be  no  greater  than  those  al- 
lowed In  the  limit  (i.e..  sUtement  receipts), 
actual  receipts  might  faU  below  sUtement 
receipts  during  times  of  economic  recession 
or  be  greater  than  sUtement  receipts  during 
times  of  economic  boom. 

Congress  may  waive  the  provisions  of  the 
amendment  in  time  of  war. 

The  amendment  would  take  effect  for  the 
second  fiscal  year  beginning  after  ratifica- 
tion.* 


THE  NATIONAL  DIVIDEND  PLAN 
The  SPEAKE3R  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Alexak- 
DER)  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ALEXANDER.  BCr.  Speaker, 
today  the  American  people  face  the 
prospect  of  a  $200  bUlion  Federal  defi- 
cit for  the  foreseeable  future.  Virtual- 
ly all  people  having  business  Interests 


say  that  imless  these  deficits  are 
curbed  we  will  face  rising  interest 
rates  that  will  thwart  the  prospective 
economic  recovery. 

Many  people  are  advancing  new 
ideas  on  the  subject  of  the  deficit.  One 
idea  which  is  imlque  and  worthy  is  the 
national  dividend  plan.  This  plan, 
which  I  will  Introduce  in  the  near 
future,  contains  five  basic  provisions. 
They  are  as  follows: 

First,  provide  for  placing  all  corpo- 
rate income  taxes  collected  by  the 
Federal  Government  into  a  national 
dividend  trust  fund,  which  then  would 
be  distributed  quarterly  through  pri- 
vate banks  to  all  registered  voters  on 
an  equal.  Federal  tax  free  basis; 

Second,  stipulate  that  the  trust  fund 
would  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of 
any  Federal  budget  deficit; 

Third,  eliminates  double  tax  on  cor- 
porate dividends; 

Fourth,  retain  the  46-percent  ceiling 
on  Federal  corporate  income  taxes; 
and 

FWth,  declare  a  moratoriimi  on  new. 
Federal  expenditure  i»t>grams 
throughout  the  5  year  phase-In  period. 
The  purpose  of  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion is  to  instire  the  Federal  fiscal  in- 
tegrity to  refinance  our  debt  and 
equity  structure  so  that  our  currency's 
value  will  stop  declining.  This  legisla- 
tion would  permit  us  to  start  paying 
for  our  social  progress  out  of  earnings 
instead  of  Inflationary-added  taxes. 

Like  all  civilizations  that  have  de- 
clined in  the  past,  the  authority  to 
handle  the  debt  and  the  dole  have 
largely  remained  In  a  single  authority, 
and  as  a  consequence  there  is  a  temp- 
tation for  legislators  to  promise  more 
than  we  can  afford.  This  has  resulted 
In  depreciating  the  currency  and  as  a 
result  now  we  face  a  serious  financial, 
economic,  and  fiscal  crisis.  The  pro- 
spective economic  recovery  will  prove 
to  be  Illusory  and  short-lived  if  these 
problems  are  not  addressed  appropri- 
ately and  quickly. 

We  must  get  the  budget  back  imder 
control  if  we  are  to  preserve  our  free 
market  system  and  our  democratic  so- 
ciety. This  can  be  accomplished  only 
by  getting  the  electorate  financially 
involved  in  the  country's  solvency. 
This  plan  is  designed  to  do  just  that 
After  the  electorate  is  thus  involved, 
we  can  separate  control  of  the  debt 
from  the  dole  by  returning  welfare  to 
the  States  where  It  can  be  adminis- 
tered more  efficiently.  With  the  Fed- 
eral budget  imder  control  and  the 
Government  running  a  surplus,  the  In- 
flation rate  will  go  down  rapidly  and 
money  rates  would  get  back  down  to 
affordable  levels  thus  reinvigorating 
once  again  such  basic  industries  as 
housing,  auto,  and  others. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  absolutely  impera- 
tive that  we  take  action  at  once  to 
achieve  these  ends.  We  have  a  chance 
now.    through    this    innovative    «)- 
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proach.  to  make  an  end  to  the  endless 
inflation-recession  csrde  that  has 
Idagued  our  economy  In  recent  years. 
It  is  a  chance  to  relnstltute  a  democra- 
cy In  which  each  and  every  cltl»n  has 
a  visible  economic  Interest.  The  na- 
tional dividend  plan  must  be  seriously 
considered  by  this  Congress  for  the 
benefit  of  all  Americans.* 


JMI 


INTRODUCTION  OP  HAZARDOUS 
SUBSTANCES  RESPONSE  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman ttom  New  Mexico  iVLr.  Rich- 
ABSSOH)  is  recognised  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I. 
am  today  introducing,  along  with  the 
gentlemen  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Spratt  and  Mr.  Taixon),  the  Hazard- 
ous Substances  Response  Act  of  1983. 
This  bill,  which  would  reauthorize  and 
expand  the  Superfund  program,  is 
identical  to  a  companion  bill  (S.  860) 
which  was  Introduced  on  March  18  by 
Senators  Hart.  Gorton,  Moynihah. 
TsoircAS,  and  Dodd. 

Vb.  Speaker,  our  bill  would  create 
four  important  changes  in  our  hazard- 
ous waste  site  cleanup  program.  First, 
the  amount  of  money  in  the  Super- 
fund  would  be  increased  from  the  cur- 
rent total  authorization  of  $1.6  billion 
to  about  $15  billion.  Second,  our  bill 
would  create  economic,  nonregulatory 
incentives  to  promote  safe  and  sane  al- 
ternatives to  the  continued  productidn 
and  landfill  disposal  of  hazardous 
wastes.  Third,  our  bOl  would  authorize 
grants  to  the  States  for  the  cost  of 
their  hazardous  waste  regulation  and 
cleanup  programs.  Fourth,  and  finally, 
our  bill  would  establish  new  safe- 
guards to  insure  that  the  Superfiud 
account  wlU  not  be  mlsued. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  all  of  my  col- 
leagues can  agree  that  there  is  no 
more  pressing  environmental  problem 
than  the  poisoning  of  our  land,  air, 
and  water.  The  vast  majority  of  this 
contamination  is  occurring  as  a  result 
of  the  improper  disposal  of  hazardous 
wastes.  All  of  us  are  familiar  with  the 
horrors  of  Love  Canal  and  the  String- 
fellow  acid  pits.  But  how  many  of  us 
have  seriously  contemplated  the  find- 
ings of  a  3-year  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment  study  on  hazardous  wastes 
released  last  month? 

The  OTA  study  reached  some  very 
chilling  conclusions.  The  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  estimated  in 
1981  that  it  was  regulating  almost  43 
million  metric  tons  of  hazardous 
wastes  annually.  Yet.  OTA  foimd  that 
every  year  between  255  and  275  mil- 
lion metric  tons  of  hazardous  wastes 
are  generated  in  the  United  States. 
Clearly.  Mr.  Speaker,  something  is 
desperately  wrong. 

IHut  of  the  problem  can  be  found  by 
looking  at  the  Resource  Conservation 
and  Recovery  Act  of  1976  (RCRA). 
Congress  passed  this  act  to  establish  a 


cradle-to-grave  program  for  the  regu- 
lation of  substances  which  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  would 
list  as  hazardous.  Unfortunately.  Con- 
gress delegated  too  much  discretion  to 
EPA.  The  hazardous  waste  regulations 
were  6  years  in  the  making.  When 
they  were  finally  Issued,  they  con- 
tained more  loopholes  than  standards. 
The  litany  of  RCRA  loopholes  is  ex- 
tensive, but  my  colleagues  need  look 
no  further  than  the  municipal  sewer 
exemption  to  understand  why  only  16 
percent  of  the  hazardous  wastes  regu- 
lated by  State  government  are  pres- 
ently subject  to  Federal  regulation. 

At  the  same  time  EPA  was  slowly 
formulating  its  regulations.  Congress 
was  forced  to  respond  to  the  ever 
going  hazardous  waste  disposal  prob- 
lem that  was  unfolding  nationally.  As 
a  result  of  the  stimnlng  disclosures  at 
Love  Canal,  Congress  in  1980  passed 
the  Comprehensive  EInvironmental 
Response,  Compensation,  and  Liability 
Act  (CERLA).  which  established  a  pro- 
gram for  the  cleanup  of  hazardous 
substances  that  had  been  released  into 
the  environment.  Part  of  that  pro- 
gram included  a  $1.6  biUion  Superfund 
program,  funded  primarily  by  taxes  on 
petroleum  and  certain  chemicals.  The 
money  the  Government  received  was 
used  to  finance  the  removal  of  hazard- 
ous substances  when  the  responsible 
private  parties  could  not  be  identified 
or  could  not  pay  for  the  cleanup. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  now 
know  that  the  $1.6  billion  authorized 
in  1980  for  Superf imd  is  woefully  inad- 
equate. When  the  special  taxes  on  pe- 
troleum and  chemicals  expire  in  1985 
probably  less  than  one-half  of  the  $1.6 
billion  authorized  by  law  will  have 
been  raised.  The  existing  program  will 
not  be  able  to  pay  for  cleaning  up  even 
half  of  the  418  national  priority  sites 
EPA  has  identified,  much  less  the 
15,000  abandoned  hazardous  sub- 
stances sites  EPA  has  already  idtntl- 
fied.  That  number  wiU  most  certainly 
grow  as  the  national  Inventory  contin- 
ues. 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing 
today  will  give  EPA  the  funds  it  needs 
to  address  this  problem  fully  and  thor- 
oughly. Our  bill  would  let  the  current 
Superfund  taxes  expire  as  scheduled 
at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1985  and  re- 
place those  taxes  with  new,  hiigher 
taxes  on  the  generation  of  hazardous 
wastes,  raising  between  1985  and  1995 
almost  10  times  as  much  revenue  as  is 
now  authorized  under  Superfujid. 

To  maintain  the  current  7-to-l  ratio 
of  special  tax  and  regular  appropria- 
tions for  Superfund.  our  bill  would 
raise  to  $190  million  the  amount  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  each  year. 
These  authorizations,  taken  with  the 
new  higher  taxes,  wUl  make  available 
almost  $15  billion  for  hazardous 
wasted  site  cleanup  between  1985  and 
1995,  thereby  allowing  EPA  to  clean 


up  almost  10  times  as  many  sites  as 
can  be  handled  under  current  law. 

The  taxes  our  bill  would  impose  will 
substantially  improve  our  national 
management  of  hazardous  wastes  by 
creating  strong  economic  incentives 
for  the  development  of  safe  alterna- 
tives to  the  continued  production  and 
disposal  of  hazardous  wastes.  The 
amount  of  the  new  taxes  will  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  hazard  and 
the  safety  with  which  it  is  handled. 
The  taxes  will  be  paid  by  the  compa- 
nies generating  the  hazardous  wastes 
and  wiU  double  in  1990  to  provide  even 
greater  incentives  for  generators  to 
adopt  safe  alternatives  to  hazardous 
waste  disposal.  This  system  is  based  on 
the  recommendations  found  in  the 
OTA  study. 

Finally.  Bir.  Speaker,  our  blU  reme- 
dies two  missing  elements  in  the  cur- 
rent Superf  imd  program. 

First,  our  legislation  wlU  help  end 
the  current  shortage  of  funds  for 
State  hazardous  waste  programs.  The 
absence  of  State  funds  has  been  a 
major  barrier  to  cleaning  up  mahy 
sites.  RCRA  authorized  EPA  to  make 
hazardous  waste  management  grants 
to  the  States  for  operation  of  State 
programs.  Yet  this  administration  has 
fought  to  severely  reduce  funding  for 
these  State  grants.  Our  bill  solves  that 
problem  by  setting  aside  up  to  10  per- 
cent of  the  Superfund  for  grants  to 
States  operating  hazardous  waste 
management  and  cleanup  programs. 
This  set-aside  will  give  the  States  the 
funds  they  need  to  do  the  job  correct- 
ly. 

Second,  our  bill  establishes  new  safe- 
guards to  insure  the  Superfund  ac- 
count is  not  misused.  The  inspector 
general  at  EPA  recently  found  during 
the  first  audit  of  Superfund  that 
almost  30  percent  of  Superfund  ex- 
penditures have  been  used  for  routine 
EPA  activities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  bill  will  give  Super- 
fund  the  financial  resources  it  needs 
to  properly  address  the  cleanup  of  the 
massive  number  of  hazardous  waste 
sites  we  are  now  finding  across  the 
country.  At  the  same  time,  our  biU  will 
create  the  economic  incentives  neces- 
sary for  companies  to  stop  abusing  the 
loopholes  that  presently  exist  in 
RCRA.  Disposal  of  hazardous  waste 
will  become  a  very  expensive  under- 
taking. But.  the  beauty  of  our  bill.  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  that  it  brings  about  this 
important  policy  change  without  the 
creation  of  additional  bureaucracy. 
The  marketplace  will  become  the  reg- 
ulator. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  this  haz- 
ardous waste  bill  their  immediate  at- 
tention, and  I  invite  their  cosponsor- 
ship  and  support  toward  an  early  pas- 
sage in  this  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Spratt). 


Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  legislation  to  pro- 
tect the  health  of  our  people,  the 
purity  of  our  environment,  and  the  vi- 
tality of  our  commerce  and  industry 
from  dangers  posed  by  reckless  dispos- 
al of  hazardous  wastes. 

I  urge  Congress  to  give  prompt  and 
favorable  attention  to  two  major 
pieces  of  legislation  of  which  I  am  a 
cosponsor  HH.  2478.  the  Eboardous 
Waste  Control  and  Enforcement  Act 
of  1983.  introduced  by  Congressman 
Florio;  and  the  Hazardous  Substances 
Response  Act  of  1983.  Introduced  by 
Congressman  Richardsow.  Together 
these  two  measures  would  strengthen 
Federal  regulation  of  current  hazard- 
ous waste  disposal,  establish  incentives 
for  disposal  of  hazardous  wastes 
through  recycling  and  other  alterna- 
tive means,  and  expand  State  and  Fed- 
eral efforts  to  clean  up  existing  haz- 
ardous waste  disposal  sites. 

Our  Nation's  productive  capacity  is 
unequaled  in  the  world.  One  byprod- 
uct of  this  great  capacity,  however,  is 
an  ever-increasing  volume  of  hazard- 
ous waste.  Each  year  our  Nation  pro- 
duces between  265  and  275  million 
tons  of  wastes  that  are  highly  toxic  to 
humans. 

For  many  years,  those  who  generat- 
ed hazardous  wastes  faced  few  State 
or  Federal  restrictions  on  their  right 
to  dispose  of  these  wastes.  As  a  result, 
immense  volumes  of  wastes  have  been 
deposited  in  a  careless  and  irresponsi- 
ble manner  allowing  escape  of  wastes 
into  the  land,  water,  and  air.  Tragedies 
such  as  those  that  have  befallen  the 
citizens  of  Niagara.  N.Y..  and  Times 
Beach,  Mo.,  have  finally  focused  the 
attention  of  the  American  public  on 
this  menacing  and  difficult  problem. 

My  own  SUte  of  South  Carolina 
faces  serious  problems  in  cleaning  up 
carelessly  deposited  hazardous  wastes. 
Three  of  the  418  sites  that  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  has 
identified  as  the  Nations  most  danger- 
ous are  in  my  State,  and  one  of  these 
sites  Is  in  my  district.  Although  clean- 
up of  these  sites  has  made  progress, 
there  have  recently  been  discovered  In 
my  State  a  large  nimiber  of  other  sites 
that  pose  potential  hazards  and  that 
will  undoubtedly  prove  costly  and  dif- 
ficult to  clean.  The  State  administra- 
tive agency  charged  with  responsibil- 
ity for  hazardous  waste  management 
could  efficiently  use  additional  staff 
and  resources  to  carry  out  a  speedy 
cleanup  of  these  many  sites.  The  legis- 
lation that  I  am  supporting  today 
would  provide  such  assistance. 

Meanwhile  hazardous  wastes  contin- 
ue to  accumulate  in  South  Carolina  at 
a  rapid  rate.  My  SUte  is  a  major  re- 
pository for  hazardous  wastes  generat- 
ed not  only  in  South  Carolina  but  in 
other  States  as  well.  In  fact,  almost 
half  of  the  hazardous  wastes  placed 
each  year  in  landfills  in  South  Caroli- 
na is  generated  outside  the  State.  One 


of  the  major  sites  for  such  disposal  is 
in  Sumter  County,  in  my  district.  We 
must  take  steps  to  insure  that  hazard- 
ous wastes  deposited  on  such  sites  are 
safely  and  adequately  contained. 

A  major  new  hazardous  waste  dis- 
posal facility  was  also  proposed  for  a 
site  Just  across  the  State  border  from 
my  district,  in  Anson  Coxmty,  N.C.  An 
environmental  study  showed  that  the 
composition  of  the  soil  and  the  high 
watertable  imderlying  this  site  made  it 
unsuited    for    containing    hazardous 
waste.  Many  of  my  constituents  were 
Justifiably  concerned  that  if  a  hazard- 
ous waste  facility  were  placed  on  this 
site,  hazardous  wastes  would  seep  into 
groundwater  near  the  site  and  pollute 
a   tributary   of   the   Pee   Dee   River, 
which  provides  a  principal  source  of 
water  for  drinking,  agriculture,  and  in- 
dustry.  The    fact   that   this   landfill 
could  potentially  have  affected  resi- 
dents in  more  than  one  State,  and  that 
it  possibly  could  have  qualified  for  a 
permit  under  current  Federal  regula- 
tions. Illustrates  the  need  for  more  rig- 
orous waste  disposal  laws  applicable 
thoughout  the  country. 

The  legislation  that  I  urge  Congress 
to  adopt  would  take  major  steps  to 
prevent  continued  careless  disposal  of 
hazardous  wastes  and  to  clean  up  al- 
ready existing  hazardous  waste  dispos- 
al sites. 

The  Resource  Conservation  and  Re- 
covery Act  of  1976  (RCRA)  establishes 
the  legal  framework  for  EPA's  current 
regulation  of  hazardous  wastes.  It  is 
now  generally  recognized  that  RCRA 
falls  to  mandate  sufficiently  rigorous 
regiilation  of  hazardous  wastes.  The 
regulations  that  EPA  has  issued  to 
date  under  RCRA  exempt  far  too 
many  hazardous  wastes  and  hazardous 
waste  facilities,  and  they  set  perform- 
ance standards  that  in  many  cases  are 
too  lax.  H.R.  2478  remedies  these  defi- 
ciencies in  RCRA. 

HJl.  2478  adopts  the  general  poUcy 
that  reliance  on  land  disposal  facilities 
should  be  minimized  because  landflUs 
cannot  Insure  perpetual  contaiimient 
of  hazardous  wastes.  The  bill,  howev- 
er, takes  a  realistic  and  balanced  ap- 
proach to  the  issue  of  landfills  by  im- 
plicitly assuming  that,  under  rigorous 
safeguards,  landfill  disposal  of  certain 
substances  must  be  allowed  to  contin- 
ue for  some  time,  until  suitable  alter- 
native technologies  become  available 
for  widespread  use. 

To  reduce  the  risks  of  landfill  use 
during  this  interim  period.  H.R.  2478 
would  prohibit  the  land  disposal  of 
certain  of  the  most  dangerous  wastes, 
including,  in  certain  concentrations, 
cyanide,  PCB's,  arsenic,  and  cadmium- 
It  would  authorize  EPA  to  prohibit 
land  disposal  of  many  other  wastes, 
and  it  specifically  lists  dioxins  as  a 
hazardous  substance  subject  to  EPA 
regulation.  It  also  prohibits  the  under- 
ground injection  of  hazardous  wastes 
near  sources  of  drinking  water,  and  it 


restricts  the  landfill  disposal  of  liquid 

I  believe  that  States  can  make  a  val- 
uable contribution  to  hazardous  waste  • 
management.  Many  States  regulate 
hazardous  wastes  that  totally  escape 
Federal  regulation,  and  some  States 
have  developed  farsighted  waste  man- 
agement programs  that  now  serve  as 
models  for  Federal  action.  The  Reagan 
administration,  however,  has  drastical- 
ly reduced  the  amount  of  fimding 
available  under  RCRA  for  State  haz- 
ardous waste  programs. 

To  strengthen  the  role  of  States, 
H.R.  2478  would  authorize  Increases  in 
Federal  assistance  to  States  for  devel-    * 
opment  and  implementation  of  State 
hazardous  waste  programs.  It  would 
also  authorize  EPA  to  make  grants  to 
local  governments  to  construct  demon- 
stration recycling  centers  for  hazard- 
ous wastes.  South  Carolina,  which  has 
already    gained    considerable    experi- 
ence   with    hazardous    waste,    could 
make  effective  use  of  such  assistance. 
To  protect  public  safety,  H.R.  2478 
sets  deadlines  by  which  all  landfills 
and  other  hazardous  waste  facilities 
must    either    receive    permits    or   be 
closed.  This  will  insure  that  landfills 
and  other  faculties  currently  operat- 
ing under  EPA  permits  will  not  stay  in 
business     indefinitely     unless     they 
comply  with  the  bill's  new  permitting 
standards. 

H.R.  2478  would  exempt  from  regu- 
lation only  those  who  generate  less 
than  one-tenth  of  a  ton  of  hazardous 
waste  each  month.  The  bill  would  also 
authorize  EPA  to  apply  more  stringent 
regulatory  standards  to  those  who 
each  month  generate  less  than  1  ton 
of  hazardous  waste  than  to  those  who 
generate  more  than  1  ton.  This  flexi- 
ble approach  takes  account  laoth  of 
the  need  to  regulate  disposal  of  the 
considerable  volumes  of  wastes  gener- 
ated by  some  smaJl  businesses,  and  the 
relatively  heavy  cost  that  enforcement 
of  the  most  stringent  regulations 
could  impose  on  such  businesses. 

Finally,  H.R.  2478  strengthens  the 
remedies  available  to  citizens.  States, 
municipalities,  and  the  EPA  to  enforce 
hazardous  waste  laws  and  regulations; 
it  reenfores  the  authority  of  criminal 
investigators;  and  it  increases  criminal 
penalties  for  certain  classes  of  hazard- 
ous waste  offenses. 

H.R.  2478  would  take  major  steps  to 
prevent  recurrence  of  the  type  of  haz- 
ardous waste  disasters  that  have  af- 
fected many  of  our  people  in  recent 
years.  Such  prevention  of  hazardous 
waste  problems  will  prove  far  less 
costly  than  cleaning  up  hazardous 
waste  sites  created  through  irresponsi- 
ble forms  of  disposal. 

The  Hazardous  Substances  Response 
Act  of  1983,  which  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  as  S.  860,  comple- 
ments    and     strengthens     hazardous 
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waste  control  measures  provided  in 
fLR.  2478. 

The  Hazardous  Substances  Response 
Act  would  establish  a  program  of  dis- 
incentives for  continued  deposit  of 
hazardous  wastes  in  landfills.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  now  assesses  a  tax  on 
petroleum  and  chemical  feedstocks 
used  in  production  processes  that  gen- 
erate hazardous  wastes.  This  tax.  due 
to  expire  next  year,  provides  no  incen- 
tives for  industry  to  dispose  of  their 
wastes  in  a  safe  and  responsible 
manner.  The  Hazardous  Substances 
Response  Act  would  replace  this  as- 
sessment with  a  tax  on  hazardous 
wastes  that  are  dispceed  of,  transport- 
ed, or  stored  for  more  than  1  year. 
This  new  tax  would  vary  with  the 
degree  of  hazard  posed  by  the  waste, 
the  distance  that  it  is  transported,  and 
the  degree  of  safety  with  which  it  is 
stored.  The  highest  tax,  for  example, 
would  be  assessed  on  an  extremely 
hazardous  waste  that  Is  transported  a 
great  distance  for  storage  in  a  relative- 
ly unsafe  facility,  such  as  a  landfill. 
This  sliding  scale  tax  would  strongly 
discourage  continued  use  of  relatively 
cheap  but  unsafe  forms  of  hazardous 
waste  disposal,  such  as  landfills,  and  it 
would  encourage  development  and  use 
of  modem  alternative  means,  such  as 
recycling. 

Reliable  studies  indicate  that  it  is 
technologically  and  economically  fea- 
sible to  recycle  as  much  as  70  percent 
of  our  Nation's  hazardous  wastes.  At 
least  one  major  industrial  concern  in 
my  district  already  recycles  nearly  all 
of  its  hazardous  wastes.  Several  for- 
eign coimtries  also  recycle  a  high  per- 
centage of  their  hazardous  wastes.  In 
the  United  States,  however,  80  percent 
of  hazardous  waste  is  deposited  in 
landfills,  primarily  because  landfills 
often  offer  the  least  expensive  means 
of  disposaL  We  should  create  econom- 
ic incentives  for  greater  use  of  safe 
forms  of  hazardous  waste  disposal, 
such  as  recycling  and  waste  recovery. 
Fees  imposed  by  States  for  this  pur- 
pose would  not  be  as  effective  as  a  na- 
tional fee,  which  would  discourage  in- 
dustries from  seeking  to  find  the  least 
expensive  States  in  which  to  deposit 
their  hazardous  wastes. 

Revenues  raised  by  the  tax  provided 
in  the  Hazardous  Substances  Response 
Act  would  be  used  to  expand  and 
extend  efforts  to  clean  up  existing 
hazardous  waste  sites.  The  Federal 
Government's  currrent  hazardous 
waste  cleanup  program,  the  Super- 
fund,  will  expire  in  1985.  By  that  date 
it  is  estimated  that  the  Superfimd  pro- 
gram will  have  financed  the  cleanup  of 
less  than  half  of  the  Nation's  418  pri- 
ority hazardous  waste  sites  and  none 
of  some  15,000  other  Identified  sites. 
The  Inadequate  scope  of  the  Super- 
fund  program  is  illustrated  in  my  own 
State,  where  Superfund  moneys  to 
date  have  been  made  available  to  clean 
up  only  three  of  the  highest  priority 


sites.  No  Superfund  monej^  have  been 
made  available  to  clean  up  the  many 
additional  sites  in  my  State  for  which 
Federal  assistance  could  be  used. 

The  Hazardous  Substances  R^ponse 
Act  would  raise  sufficient  fimds  to 
allow  expenditure  of  $190  million  in 
each  of  the  next  10  years  to  clean  up 
existing  hazardous  waste  sites  without 
increasing  present  burdens  on  the  Fed- 
eral budget.  This  would  allow  a  ten- 
fold increase  in  the  number  of  sites  to 
be  cleaned  up  by  Superfund. 

Of  potentially  great  interest  to  my 
own  State,  this  bill  would  also  set 
aside  10  percent  of  new  Superfund 
moneys  for  grants  to  States  for  haz- 
ardous waste  management  and  clean- 
up programs.  These  fimds  would  sup- 
plement mone}rs  made  available  by 
H.R.  2478. 

Representatives  of  a  wide  range  of 
business  and  citizens'  groups  in  my  dis- 
trict have  advised  me  that  they  sup- 
port the  concepts  embodied  in  these 
two  bills.  Many  business  leaders  be- 
lieve that  the  current  regulatory 
scheme  unfairly  exposes  them  to  pos- 
sible liability  for  the  irresponsible  dis- 
posal of  their  hazardous  waste  prod- 
ucts by  third  parties.  Businessmen  and 
farmers  fear  that  continued  reliance 
on  landfills  will  lead  to  serious  pollu- 
tion of  water  sources  that  are  vital  to 
their  livelihoods.  Citizens'  groups  ex- 
press virtually  unanimous  concern 
that  the  air.  water,  and  land  should 
not  be  held  hostage  to  outmoded  and 
reckless  means  of  discarding  hazard- 
ous wastes. 

Effective  national  legislation  to 
manage  hazardous  wastes  is  long  over- 
due. To  meet  this  urgent  need,  I  rec- 
ommend these  two  important  pieces  of 
legislation  for  prompt  and  favorable 
consideration. 


D  1750 

A  TRIBUTE  TO  DON  T^-T.T?^  ON 
HIS  RETIREMENT  FROM  THE 
UAW 

(Mr.  KU.DEE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  be 
my  pleasure  this  weekend  to  attend  a 
testimonial  dinner  in  Flint,  Mich.,  to 
one  of  the  most  outstanding  labor 
leaders  I  have  ever  been  privileged  to 
know.  That  man  is  Don  Ellis,  who  is 
retiring  May  18  as  director  of  region  1- 
C  of  the  United  Auto  Workers  Union. 

Don  EHlis  has  been  a  member  of  the 
UAW  for  42  years.  Joining  the  union 
when  he  went  to  work  at  the  AC  spark 
plug  division  plant  in  Flint  in  1941  and 
became  a  member  of  UAW  Local  651. 
In  1948  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
local,  and  was  reelected  to  three  con- 
secutive 1-year  terms  until  he  was  ap- 
pointed in  1951  as  an  international 
representative  on  the  UAW  region  1-C 


staff.  In  1954  he  was  appointed  assist- 
ant regional  director,  and  served  in 
that  capacity  under  two  directors  for 
16  years.  Since  1970,  Don  Ellis  has 
been  the  director  of  region  1-C,  and  Is 
highly  regarded  throughout  his  com- 
munity and  his  union  for  his  Judg- 
ment, leadership,  and  dedication. 

A  native  of  Piggot,  Ark..  Don  Ellis 
has  lived  in  the  Flint  area  since  1926 
and  is  valued  as  a  concerned  leader  in 
his  community  as  well  as  in  his  union. 
He  lias  served  on  the  boards  of  the 
United  Way,  the  Economic  Alliance  of 
Michigan,  and  Auto  World,  and  has 
been  active  in  a  niunber  of  other  civic 
endeavors. 

Members  of  the  UAW  can  take  pride 
in  the  knowledge  that  theirs  is  a  pro- 
gressive union  that  is  universally  rec- 
ognized for  its  social  leadership  as  well 
as  for  its  dedication  to  the  well-being 
of  its  members.  Don  Ellis  personifies 
and  exemplifies  the  high  standards  of 
the  UAW  and  the  serious  labor  and 
social  concerns  that  imion  has  ex- 
pressed over  the  years.  People  make 
an  organization  through  both  their 
leadership  and  their  membership.  The 
reputation  of  the  UAW  for  integrity, 
social  concern,  and  vigilance  on  behalf 
of  working  men  and  women,  is  due  to 
people  in  the  UAW  such  as  Don  Ellis. 

I  extend  my  best  wishes  to  him  for  a 
happy  and  productive  retirement,  and 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
him  for  the  friendship,  the  advice  and 
the  example  of  service  that  he  has  so 
generously  provided  to  me  over  the 
years. 


LEGISLATION  EXPANDING  REIM- 
BURSEMENTS  FOR  NURSE-MID- 
WIPERY  SERVICES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Maryland  (Ms.  Mikul- 
SKi)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  two  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion that  will  expand  reimbursements 
for  nurse-midwifery  services.  The  first 
will  allow  certified  nurse-midwives  to 
receive  reimbursement  imder  Govern- 
ment health  plans,  and  the  second  will 
allow  them  to  receive  medicare  reim- 
bursement for  services  delivered  to  dis- 
abled women  and  for  routine  gyneco- 
logical care  delivered  to  elderly 
women.  These  expansions  in  reim- 
bursement will  enhance  the  provider 
role  of  nitfse-midwivers,  establish 
greater  freedom  of  choice  for  con- 
simier,  and  encourage  productive  com- 
petition in  our  health  care  delivery 
system. 

Certified  nurse-midwives  are  quite 
different  individuals  from  lay  nurse- 
midwives  of  the  past.  The  latter  were 
women  who  were  trained  in  traditional 
folk  methods,  and  who  effectively  de- 
livered almost  all  infants  until  the  last 
decades  of  the  19th  century.  A  certi- 


fied nurse-midwife,  in  contrast,  is  a 
product  of  the  more  formal  medical 
training  that  appears  to  be  a  trade- 
mark of  the  20th  century.  As  the 
name  implies,  a  certified  nurse-mid- 
wife is  an  individual  trained  in  two  dis- 
tinct disciplines,  nursing  and  midwife- 
ry. Elach  certified  nurse-midwife  must 
receive  a  nursing  degree,  practice  nurs- 
ing in  the  field  of  maternal  and  child 
health  for  at  least  a  year,  and  then  \m- 
dergo  a  1-  to  2-year  nurse-midwifery 
educational  program.  All-  of  these  pro- 
grams are  associated  with  major  uni- 
versities—for example,  Georgetown, 
Columbia,  and  Yale.  Some  of  the  pro- 
grams bestow  certificate  degrees  on 
their  graduates  and  others  award  mas- 
ters degrees. 

Niuae-midwives  provide  continuous 
care  throughout  the  process  of  birth, 
including  prenatal,  delivery,  and  post- 
partum stages.  They  teach  prepara- 
tion for  labor  (Lamaze)  classes,  do  rou- 
tine examinations  and  deliveries,  and 
subsequently  give  instructions  in 
infant  care,  family  planning,  and 
family  adjustment.  In  addition,  nurse- 
midwives  deliver  well-woman  gyneco- 
logical care— such  as  family  planning 
services  and  pelvic  exams— and  thus 
both  the  young  and  old  can  benefit 
from  their  services. 

Various  societal  changes  have  en- 
couraged the  use  of  midwifery;  fami- 
lies' interest  in  natural  childbirth,  the 
assertion  of  consumer  rights,  and  the 
resurgence  of  women's  concern  with 
control  over  the  natural  processes  of 
their  bodies.  Nurse-midwives  have 
both  stimulated  and  benefited  from 
these  concerns  through  their  empha- 
sis on  personal  continuity  of  care  and 
their  openness  to  alternative  child- 
bearing  options.  Although  the  earliest 
nurse-midwifery  program  opened  in 
1970,  the  largest  increase  in  nurse-mid- 
wives has  occurred  in  the  past  10 
years.  Between  1970  and  1980,  the 
number  of  nurse-midwifery  programs 
doubled  to  more  than  20  and  an  addi- 
tional 1,600  certified  nurse-midwives 
graduated.  Today,  there  are  approxi- 
mately 2,700  certified  nurse-midwives 
and  220  more  graduate  each  year. 

Questions  regarding  the  safety  of 
nurse-midwifery  have  long  been  a 
factor  in  arguments  regarding  expan- 
sion of  such  services.  Many  of  the 
fears  have  been  based  on  misinforma- 
tion. Some  individuals  are  unaware  of 
the  medical  training  that  professional 
nurse-midwives  are  required  to  under- 
go; others  are  afraid  that  nurse-mld- 
wlves  will  operate  without  consulta- 
tion and  use  of  physicians.  In  fact, 
nurse-midwifery  practice  must  always 
occur  within  an  interdependent 
system  with  an  obstetrician— which  in- 
cludes a  formal  written  alliance  and 
use  of  his  or  her  services  when  neces- 
sary. A  prevalent  assumption,  howev- 
er, is  that  complications  in  childbirth 
occur  with  such  rapidity  that  nurse- 
midwives  could  not  possibly  call  on 


physicians  in  time.  This  assumption 
may  have  developed  initially  from  the 
fact  that  attending  hospital  obstetri- 
cians often  arrive  in  delivery  rooms 
late  in  the  labor  process  and  thus  may 
perceive  complications  as  developing 
rapidly.   In  reality,   early  signals  of 
complications     are     almost     always 
present  and  visible.   Nurse-midwives. 
unlike  most  physicians,  are  in  attend- 
ance throughout  labor  and  are  trained 
to  detect  and  avert  problems  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  In  serious 
situations,  they  are  educated  to  begin 
appropriate  interventions  and  to  im- 
mediately call  for  physician  assistance. 
Apart  from  guwding  against  safety 
problems,  nurse-midwives  deliver  care 
that  appears  to  achieve  superior  out- 
comes. Studies  indicate  that  availabil- 
ity of  nurse-mldwlfery  care  increases 
utilization  of  prenatal  services,  lowers 
the  rate  of  infant  mortality  and  mor- 
bidity,  and  increases  maternal  well- 
being  among  the  user  population.  In  a 
study  conducted  in  Madera  Country, 
Calif,    the    neonatal    mortality    rate 
dropped  from  23.9  per  1,000  births, 
and    the    prematurity    rate    dropped 
from  11  percent  to  6.6  percent,  during 
the  period  of  time  when  nurse-mid- 
wives were  in  attendance.  When  the 
nurse-midwifery  services  were  termi- 
nated, the  neonatal  rate  increased  to 
32.1  per  1,000  births  and  the  prema- 
turity rate  climbed  to  9.8  percent. 

Nurse-mldwlfery  care  is  also  general- 
ly less  expensive  than  traditional  ob- 
stetrical care.  In  1976-77,  Blue  Ooss/ 
Blue  Shield  audited  a  nurse-midwifery 
group  in  New  York  City,  the  Materni- 
ty Center  Association— MCA,  and 
found  that  care  at  MCA  cost  37.6  per- 
cent in  In-hospital  care,  barring  com- 
plications. Hospitals  and  obstetrical 
fees  for  private  care  in  New  York  can 
currently  cost  $3,000;  medicaid  pays 
from  $1,649  to  $2,230  for  normal  care 
with  3-day  hospital  stay.  In  contrast, 
MCA  charges  $1,000  for  its  whole 
package  of  prenatal,  intrapartum,  and 
postpartiun  care. 

Savings  result  from  a  variety  of  ele- 
ments. First,  some  nurse-midwives  use 
nonhospltal  facilities,  such  as  birthing 
centers  or  a  client's  home.  Those  who 
do  use  hospitals  usually  keep  their  cli- 
ents in  for  a  much  shorter  period  of 
time  than  the  traditional  3  days.  In 
Washington,  D.C.,  hospital  costs  for 
nurse-midwifery  clients  who  spend  6 
hours  or  less  In  the  hospital  after 
delivering  are  approximatley  $800; 
physician  clients  who  spend  3  days  wlU 
pay  close  to  $1,000.  Second,  nurse-mid- 
wives do  not  use  technology  on  a  rou- 
tine basis,  but  rather  only  when  indi- 
cated by  the  client's  condition.  TWs 
limited  use  of  machine  and  laboratory 
techniques,  combined  with  less  fre- 
quent use  of  analgesia  and  anesthesia 
in  labor,  often  results  in  substantial 
savings.  In  addition,  nurse-midwives 
have  a  lower  rate  of  caesarian  births— 
a  procediu^  that  can  add  as  much  as 


$1,000  to  a  physician's  fee  and  as 
much  as  $3,000  to  hospital  fees.  Cae- 
sarian birth  rates  are  approaching  30 
percent  in  many  facUities;  in  contrast, 
the  caesarian  birth  rate  at,  for  exam- 
ple, the  nurse-midwifery  service  In 
north  central  Bronx,  is  approximately 
13  percent.  Finally,  salary  differentials 
have  been  noted  as  a  factor  in  costs. 
The  average  sidary  of  a  nurse-midwife 
in  1976  was  $18,200.  While  this  figure 
ha§  increased  slightly,  it  contrasts 
sharply  with  the  $89,310  median 
income  of  obstetricians. 

Nurse-midwives  practice  in  a  variety 
of  settings— including  hospitals,  public 
health  departments,  private  practices 
with  physicians,  family  planning  clin- 
ics, and  independent  and  group  prac- 
tices with  other  nurse-midwives.  I 
would  like  to  stress  that  it  is  of  para- 
mount importance  that  nurse-mid- 
wives in  the  independent  and  group 
practices  receive  full  hospital  privi- 
leges. In  many  hospitals,  these  privi- 
leges are  unjustifiably  denied.  Al- 
though neither  of  my  bills  can  address 
this  problem  directly,  it  is  my  hope 
that  as  the  unique  services  of  nurse- 
midwives  are  recognized  and  rein- 
forced through  expanded  reimburse- 
ments, physicians  and  hospital  admin- 
istrators will  share  in  that  recognition 
and  allow  all  qualified  nurse-midwives 
to  receive  hosptial  admitting  privi- 
leges. 

Let  me  turn  to  the  two  pieces  of  leg- 
islation before  us.  In  today's  age  of 
rising  health  care  costs,  it  is  crucial 
that  consvmiers  have  the  right  to 
select  the  health  care  delivery  system 
and  the  health  care  provider  of  their 
choice.  Thus,  I  believe  it  is  important 
that  individuals  receiving  health  care 
benefits  under  Government  health 
plans  and  under  medicare  be  free  to 
avail  themselves  of  a  nurse-midwife 
for  maternity  care  or  routine  gyneco- 
logical care.  In  passing  these  bills,  we 
will  be  taking  the  first  step  toward  in- 
troducing true  competition  in  our 
health  care  delivery  system.* 


RESOLUTION  IN  MEMORIAM  OF 
PHILLIP  BURTON 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  unani- 
mous agreement,  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  favorably 
reported  a  resolution  in  memoriam  for 
our  late  friend  and  colleague,  the  Hon- 
orable Phillip  Burton. 

I    include    the    resolution    in    the 
Record  at  this  point: 
Rksolution  in  Memoriam— Phhxip  Bttrtoh, 
U.S.  Reprbsentatite  from  the  State  of 
California  and  Member  of  the  Commit- 
tee ON  Interior  and  Insoiar  Affairs,  VS. 
Ho0SE  OF  Representatives 
Phillip  Burton  brought  a  special  brand  of 
vision,  zeal  and  social  conscience  to  the 
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Cwnmittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Although  his  sudden  death  on  April  10, 
1983.  leaves  each  of  us  saddened,  his  life  en- 
riched us  in  spirit. 

He  served  on  this  Committee  with  distinc- 
tion and  dedication  for  19  years.  During 
that  time,  he  served  as  chair  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Territorial  and  Insular  Affairs  for 
three  terms  beginning  with  the  92nd  Con- 
gress and  as  chair  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
National  Parks  and  Insular  Affairs  for  two 
terms  beginning  with  the  95th  Congress. 

As  a  Committee  member  and  as  a  subcom- 
mittee chair,  PhU  Burton  fought  passionate- 
ly and  successfully  for  the  protection  of  our 
national  heritage  and  the  well-being  of  all 
of  our  citizens,  especially  those  who  have 
been  entrusted  to  this  Committee's  care. 

Phil  Burton's  legacy  to  future  generations 
of  Americans  includes  the  establishment 
and  protection  of  an  almost  endless  list  of 
new  and  expanded  national  paries,  wilder- 
ness areas,  and  wild  and  scenic  rivers.  The 
national  trails  system  was  tripled  through 
his  efforts.  The  landmark  Alaska  National 
Interest  Lands  Conservation  Act  became  law 
with  the  help  of  his  remarkable  legislative 
aidlls. 

He  was  particularly  proud  of  his  accom- 
plishments for  the  people  of  California  in- 
cluding his  legislation  that  led  to  the  cre- 
ation of  the  Golden  Gate  National  Recrea- 
tion Area  in  San  Francisco,  Marin  and  San 
Mateo  Counties  and  his  successful  efforts  to 
expand  Redwood  National  Park. 

His  commitment  to  those  people  with 
little  political  power  inspired  Phil  Burton  to 
champion  the  needs  of  the  peoples  of  Amer- 
ican Samoa.  Guam,  the  Northern  Marianas, 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  His 
legacy  to  them  Is  extensive  and  includes: 
providing  representation  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress for  American  Samoa.  Guam,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands;  providing  Guam  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  the  opporttmity  to  attain  full 
self-government  by  authorizing  them  to 
write  their  own  constitutions;  obtaining  con- 
gressional approval  of  the  covenant  between 
the  Northern  Marianas  and  the  United 
States;  woriUng  to  extend  coverage  of  laws 
providing  for  medical  and  public  health  ben- 
efits to  these  people;  and  obtaining  enact- 
ment of  a  law  requiring  the  development  of 
a  health  care  program  for  the  people  of  cer- 
tain atolls  in  the  Northern  Marshall  Islands 
adversely  affected  by  the  United  States  nu- 
clear weapons  testing. 

Often  ahead  of  his  time,  he  was  not  afraid 
of  being  in  the  minority  on  critical  issues  of 
the  day.  He  simply  voted  his  beliefs  as  evi- 
denced by  his  being  one  of  the  earliest  oppo- 
nents of  the  Vietnam  War. 

Phil  Burton  dedicated  his  life  and  his 
great  talents  to  the  welfare  of  people  and  to 
equal  Justice  for  all,  working  with  compas- 
sion and  determination  to  better  the  lot  of 
the  poor,  the  sick  and  disabled,  the  elderly 
and  the  victims  of  intolerance  and  discrimi- 
nation. PubUc  service  was  his  all  consuming 
passion  and  we  shall  miss  his  commitment 
and  his  devotion  to  bettering  the  lot  of  his 
fellow  Americans:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  by  ujianimoua  vote  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  as- 
semMed  in  regular  meeting  on  April  20, 
1983,  That  upon  adjournment  of  the  Com- 
mittee it  do  so  out  of  respect  for  our  late 
colleague  Phillip  Burton;  that  this  resolu- 
tion be  spread  upon  the  record  of  the  Com- 
mittee; and  that  a  copy  thereof  be  transmit- 
ted to  his  wife  Sala  and  daughter,  Joy.* 
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NUCLEAR  FREEZE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Harkih )  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  considers  today  a  unique  propo- 
sition. Unique  not  because  of  its  mag- 
nitude, its  subject,  or  because  of  the 
controversy  surrounding  it.  The  pro- 
posal for  a  mutual  and  verifiable 
freeze  on  the  testing,  production,  and 
deplosmient  of  nuclear  weapons  Is 
unique  in  itk  origin,  its  momentum, 
and  in  the  fact  that  no  matter  what 
we  here  today  decide  to  do  with  It,  it 
will  eventually  succeed.  The  American 
people  are  behind  it,  united  In  a  way 
as  they  have  not  been  since  World 
War  II.  They  will  not  be  denied. 

We,  here  in  Washington,  did  not 
think  of  the  freeze.  We  did  not  pro- 
pose it  to  our  constituents.  They  have 
presented  it  to  us,  and  have  demanded 
its  passage  by  this  House.  The  beauty 
of  the  freeze  resolution  is  its  simplici- 
ty. Clearly,  it  could  never  have  been 
developed  in  one  of  our  committee 
rooms.  One  does  not  need  a  lawyer  or 
a  defense  analyst  to  understand  it.  My 
constituents  understand  it.  They  un- 
derstand that  despite  40  years  of  com- 
plicated "solutions"  to  the  arms  race, 
we  are  less  safe  than  ever  before.  They 
understand  that  the  testing,  produc- 
tion, and  deployment  of  nuclear  arms 
has  to  be  stopped.  I  support  House 
Joint  Resolution  13  because  I  think  it 
is  a  good  idea,  but  more  importantly 
because  I  was  instructed  to  by  the 
people  of  the  Fifth  District  of  Iowa.  I 
am  certain  that  if  every  Member  of 
this  House  voted  as  their  constituents 
want  them  to,  this  resolution  would 
pass. 

Now  is  the  perfect  time  to  adopt  a 
freeze,  for  the  United  States  to  negoti- 
ate one  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Our  nu- 
clear forces  are  in  a  state  of  rough 
equivalency  with  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
have  more  strategic  nuclear  war- 
heads—9,600  versus  8,000.  We  have 
twice  as  many  tactical  nuclear  war- 
heads—20,000  versus  10,000.  Our  sub- 
marine missile  force  Is  far  larger,  more 
accurate,  and  more  reliable.  We  have 
more  long-range  bombers,  with  greater 
range  and  better  avionics.  There  are 
U.S.  nuclear  forces  within  range  of  the 
U.SJSJI.  in  Europe  and  the  Pacific; 
the  Soviets  have  nothing  comparable. 
Most  importantly,  we  maintain  a  nu- 
clear arsenal  balanced  between  the 
land,  air,  and  sea.  Seventy  percent  of 
the  Soviet  strategic  nuclear  forces  are 
based  on  land,  making  them  almost 
completely  dependent  on  forces  most 
vulnerable  to  a  surprise  attack.  The 
Soviets  have  four  potential  nuclear  ad- 
versaries—the United  States,  Britain, 
France,  and  China— and  is  surrounded 
by  potential  enemies.  We  have  peace- 
ful borders  and  only  one  potential  ad- 
versary in  a  nuclear  war. 


Russia  has  some  advantages.  Their 
ICBMS's  are  larger  and  usually  carry 
more  powerful  warheads.  They  have 
more  land-based  and  sea-based  mis- 
siles, and  more  strategic  delivery  vehi- 
cles, although  the  United  States  still 
leads  in  total  warheads  since  our  mis- 
siles are  heavily  MIRV'ed.  They  also 
have  a  greater  total  explosive  power, 
or  megatonnage.  These  advantages  are 
really  symptoms  of  a  force  that  makes 
up  with  size  and  power  what  it  lacks  in 
accuracy  and  reliability. 

All  of  this  adds  up  to  a  state  of 
rough  equivalency.  Before  we  start  on 
a  new  arms  race,  let  us  stop  now  while 
we  are  ahead.  Let  us  stop  now  before 
there  comes  the  day  when  survivors  of 
a  nuclear  war  pick  through  the  radio- 
active rubble  and  wonder  who  was  the 
winner. 

Some  have  other  ideas.  Over  and 
over,  we  hear  the  call,  sometimes 
plaintive  and  sometimes  strident,  for 
reductions  in  nuclear  forces  rather 
than  the  freeze.  Under  the  misleading 
acronym,  START,  the  administration 
has  the  audacity  to  oppose  the  will  of 
the  people  in  the  name  of  arms  con- 
trol while  continuing  their  unprece- 
dented nuclear  escalation.  They  plan 
to  build  over  17,000  new  nuclear  war- 
heads over  the  next  decade.  The  fiscal 
year  1985-89  defense  guidance  lays  out 
the  plan  to  increase  spending  for  e%ch 
of  the  armed  services  by  more  than  80 
percent  in  current  dollars  from  1983  to 
1989. 

If  START  was  adopted,  it  could,  and 
probably  would,  result  in  the  follow- 
ing: 

An  increase  in  the  total  U.S.  strate- 
gic warheads,  from  9,600  to  11,500,  due 
to  the  deployment  of  the  cruise  mis- 
sile, not  covered  by  START; 

A  threefold  increase  in  U.S.  subma- 
rine-launched megatonnage;  and 

An  unregulated  buildup  in  vast  areas 
of  the  strategic  arena  airborne  sys- 
tems, cruise  missiles,  and  all  tactical 
nuclear  weapons  systems. 

This  is  not  arms  control.  Neither  is 
the  2-for-l  build-down  proposal,  which 
is  suspiciously  akin  to  START.  Both 
pass  under  the  rubric  of  "moderniza- 
tion" and  would  allow  for  the  newest 
and  most  dangerously  destabilizing 
weapons  to  be  built.  It  would  stiU 
allow  for  the  construction  of  a  first- 
strike  capacity  to  destroy  the  Soviet 
Union's  missiles  in  a  single  preemptive 
blow.  Nothing  will  so  aggravate  the 
chance  that  they  would  push  the 
button  first.  By  this  time,  it  is  the 
quality  and  not  the  quantity  of  nucle- 
ar weapons  that  make  nuclear  war 
more  likely.  The  2-for-l  build-down 
allows  new  weapons  systems  to  go  for- 
ward as  planned,  and  to  be  deployed  as 
substitutes  for  the  oldest  and  least  ad- 
vanced weapons  which  would  have 
been  retired  anyway.  This  proposal 
makes  the  incredible  assumption  that 
the  new  weapons  would  be  more  stabi- 


lizing and  survivable  than  the  ones 
they  replace.  The  new  nuclear  weap- 
ons are  more  accurate,  have  shorter 
flight  times  and  shift  our  doctrine 
from  deterrence  to  offense.  Only  Ken 
Adelman  would  think  it  to  be  a  safer 
world  under  such  conditions. 

Over  70  percent  of  Americans  sup- 
port   the    freeze    proposal;    600.000 
marched  in  New  York  City  last  year  in 
support  of  the  freeze  and  not  START, 
not  the  Levitas  2-for-l  build-down  pro- 
posal, and  certainly  not  the  Broom- 
field  amendment.  Passage  of  any  of 
these  would  tell  the  country,  and  the 
world,  that  we  are  not  serious  about 
arms  control,  that  we  are  content  to 
sit  here  In  Washington  listening  to  the 
so-called  experts  who  have  brought  us 
to  the  brink  of  destruction,  and  ignor- 
ing what  the  rest  of  the  country  Is  tell- 
ing us  to  do.  While  each  of  our  con- 
stituents may  not  know  the  difference 
between     throw-weight     and     dead- 
weight, they  know  and  demand  that 
the  arms  race  be  stopped.  They  know 
that  no  one  loses  any  weight  until 
they  stop  gaining  it.  In  their  view. 
Washington  has  been  far  more  adept 
with  ideas  and  methods  for  waging 
war  than  with  efforts  to  construct 
peace.  Now.  matters  have  taken  a  dif- 
ferent course,  as  we  here  follow  and 
truly  represent  our  districts.* 


CHATTAHOOCHEE  RIVER 
NATIONAL  RECREATION  AREA 


JMI 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  (Mr.  Lbvitas)  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today,  with  eight  of  my  colleagues 
from  Georgia,  introducing  a  bill  which 
will  carry  out  the  intent  of  the  origi- 
nal act  creating  the  Chattahoochee 
River  National  Recreation  Area.  The 
original  legislation  which  passed  in 
1978  defined  generally  the  boundaries 
of  the  park,  but  contemplated  that  it 
would  be  necessary,  prior  to  establish- 
ing the  final  boundaries,  to  study  the 
park  and  to  identify  lands  and  Inter- 
ests In  lands  adjacent  or  related  to  the 
recreation  area  which  are  deemed  nec- 
essary or  desirable  for  the  purposes  of 
resource  protection,  scenic  integrity, 
or  management  and  administration  of 
the  area  in  furtherance  of  the  pur- 
poses of  this  act. 

Since  the  park  was  created,  many 
concerned  individuals,  citizens  groups, 
and  advisory  groups  have  worked  with 
the  Park  Service  to  make  such  a  deter- 
mination. The  superintendent  of  the 
park  organized  a  public  advisory  group 
in  1980  which  was  composed  of  home- 
owners, developers,  public  officials,  en- 
vironmentalists, and  Park  Service  rep- 
resentatives. This  group  has  met  fre- 
quently and  regtilarly  since  that  time 
to  study  the  Chattahoochee  corridor. 
In  addition,  the  Park  Service  has  held 
several  hearings  to  which  the  public 


was  invited,  and  held  workshops  in 
conjunction  with  the  Atlanta  Regional 
Council.  A  coalition  of  «)ncemed 
groups  was  formed,  the  Chattahoo- 
chee River  Coalition,  specifically  to 
study  the  area,  and  make  suggestions 
to  further  improve  the  park. 

In  addition  to  this  local  involvement, 
the  SUte  of  Georgia  has  played  an 
active  role  in  the  protection  of  the 
Chattahoochee  corridor.  In  1972, 1  was 
the  principal  sponsor  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan River  Protection  Act  in  the  Geor- 
gia State  Legislature.  This  State  law 
recognized   the   unique   role    of   the 
Chattahoochee  River  to  the  citizens  of 
Georgia,  and  designates  the  Chatta- 
hoochee corridor  as  a  unique  area  set- 
ting up  standards  for  controlling  de- 
velopment along  the  river.  This  year, 
in  an  effort  to  strengthen  this  law  and 
prevent        crippling        development, 
amendments  were  passed  that  allow 
the  State  to  become  involved  and  exer- 
cise police  powers  when  necessary  if 
the    development    standards    are    ig- 
nored, as  well  as  increasing  coimtles" 
police  powers.  Last  year,  the  State  of 
Georgia  entered  into  a  concurrent  Ju- 
risdiction agreement  with  the  National 
Park  Service,  allowing  the  Park  Serv- 
ice to  utUize  their  personnel  to  enforce 
the  law  on  the  river  itself.  These  State 
laws  and  agreements  show  the  interest 
of  the  State  of  Georgia  to  preserve  the 
resources  along  the  corridor,  and  work 
with  both  Federal  and  local  citizens  to 
achieve  the  best  National  Park  that  Is 
possible. 

As  a  result  of  all  this  public  input 
and  careful  study  of  the  Chattahoo- 
chee corridor,  we  are  now  prepared  to 
go  forward  with  the  thrust  of  the 
original  legislation,  and  flush  out  the 
dimensions  of  the  park  in  order  to 
make  it  the  great  national  park  envi- 
sioned by  Congress  when  it  was  cre- 
ated: We  have,  with  all  these  public 
meeting^  and  hearings,  come  up  with 
what  we  believe  most  appropriately  re- 
solves the  question  about  the  bound- 
aries of  this  National  Park.  We  pro- 
pose deleting  some  parcels  of  land 
which  were  included  in  the  park's 
original  botmdaries;  those  that  are  not 
as  crucial  to  the  overall  plan  of  the 
area.  By  the  same  token,  other  key 
tracts  of  land  will  be  added  to  the 
boundaries,  both  for  additional  re- 
source protection,  and  for  recreational 
opportunities.  These  boundary 
changes  would  bring  the  total  acreage 
cap  of  the  park  from  6,300  acres  to 
7,328  acres. 

I  also  want  to  point  out  that  the 
funds  that  are  used  to  acquire  park- 
land in  the  Chattahoochee  corridor  do 
not  come  from  general  tax  dollars,  but 
rather  from  the  land  and  water  con- 
servation fund.  That  fund  is  derived 
from  proceeds  from  leases  on  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf,  and  from  ex- 
ploitation of  minerals  and  resources  in 
our  public  lands.  So  these  funds  are 
returned  through  the  land  and  water 


ftmd.  to  the  benefit  of  the  American 
people  through  the  acquisition  of 
paritknd  and  other  land  for  public 
use. 

Specifically,  our  bill  would  do  the 
following:  • 

Change  the  Isoundaries  of  the  park, 
adding  some  new  land,  and  deleting 
other  land.  It  would  also  authorize  the 
exchange  of  land  already  included  in 
the  park  for  some  of  the  land  newly 
authorized. 

Increase  the  acreage  ceiling  from  its 
present  cap  of  6,300  acres  to  a  cap  of 
7,328  acres. 

Increase  the  presently  authorized 
ceiling  of  $72.9  million  to  an  overall 
cap  of  $84.6  million.  This  is  the  same 
percentage  increase  as  was  made  in 
the  land  authorization. 

Create  an  advisory  commission  to 
provide  a  fonmi  for  local  participation 
in  the  park. 

Would  not  prevent  any  water  re- 
source project  which  is  deemed  neces- 
sary for  water  supply  and  authorized 
by  Congress.  If  such  a  water  supply 
project  is  built,  would  require  replace- 
ment lands  for  those  lost  in  such  con- 
struction. 

Would  further  limit  condemnation 
by  the  Park  Service,  allowing  single 
family  residential  or  agricultural  use 
to  continue,  only  allowing  the  possibil- 
ity of  condemnation  if  the  land  is  to 
be  used  for  other  purposes;  that  is 
commercial  development. 

By  mttking  this  present  commit- 
ment, we  are  looking  to  our  future  and 
making  wise  choices.  Preservation  of 
our  natural  resources  is  a  necessity, 
and  one  which  Congress  recognized 
when  it  created  the  Chattahoochee 
Park. 

At  the  time  the  park  was  estab- 
lished. Congress  showed  its  interest  in 
this  unique  urban  area,  and  its  intent 
to  preserve  this  area  for  future  gen- 
erations. The  Chattahoochee  River, 
called  the  River  of  Flowered  Stones  by 
the  Creek  Indians,  is  still  a  largely  un- 
spoiled area  which  is  immediately 
available  to  more  than  2  million 
people  in  the  Metropolitan  Atlanta ; 
area,  and  to  millions  more  all  over  the 
Southeast  and  the  Nation.  Last  year . 
alone,  over  1  million  people  used  the 
park  which  consists  of  14  parcels  of 
land  along  a  48-mile  corridor  on  the 
Chattahoochee  River.  These  14  par- 
cels of  land  are  like  pearls  on  a  neck- 
lace, strung  together  by  the  river.  Con- 
gress realized  that  it  was  crucial  that 
we  preserve  these  "pearls"  of  land 
before  further  development  caused  in- 
creasing damaging  pollution  and  de- 
struction of  the  natural  beauty  and 
wilderness,  and  therefore  gave  the 
area  the  Federal  recognition  and  pro- 
tection it  needed  as  an  important  na- 
tional resource. 

This  parit  provides  a  beautiful  re- 
source in  an  urban  area,  and  enables 
visitors  to  get  away  for  fishing,  hiking. 
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rafting,  canoeing,  camping,  cycling,  or 
any  number  of  other  outdoor  activities 
which  serve  to  renew  the  spirit  While 
the  Chattahoochee  fulfllls  important 
recreational  needs,  it  also  serves  as  an 
area  for  environmental  study,  for 
lAture  use.  and  for  the  preservation  of 
water  quality  for  the  Metropolitan  At- 
lanta area.  This  wonderful  park,  so 
close  to  a  major  urban  area,  is  truly  a 
unique  resource  that  deserves  protec- 
tion and  preservation,  this  urban  park 
is  a  shining  example  to  the  rest  of  the 
coiintry,  and  needs  to  be  saved  from 
development  and  commercialization. 
Former  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Cecil 
D.  Andrus  said  at  the  time  of  the 
park's  inception: 

This  river  possesses  high  recreational 
value,  and  we  believe  that  it  ought  to  be 
preserved.  We  endorse  the  statement  in  the 
bill  that  the  values  of  this  segment  of  the 
Cbattahoochee  River  are  of  "national  sig- 
nificance." We  believe  that  this  area  has 
high  Intensive  worth  which  combined  with 
Its  association  with  an  urban  center  makes 
Its  preservation  and  protection  highly  desir- 
aUe. 

This  plan  is  a  good  one.  and  I  am 
glad  to  be  Joined  by  my  Georgia  col- 
leagues in  introducing  this  legislation 
that  further  carries  out  the  intent  of 
the  original  law.  Many  other  individ- 
uals and  organizations,  including  the 
Chattahoochee  River  Coalition,  the 
Oeorgla  Conservancy,  the  Sierra  Club, 
the  League  of  Women  Voters,  and  the 
Audubon  Society  have  endorsed  this 
plan  for  the  park.  These  14  separate 
park  areas  tied  together  by  the  river 
like  a  string  of  pearls  will  be  further 
polished  by  these  changes,  and  shlned 
to  perfection  as  Congress  intended.  I 
urge  my  colleagues,  as  well  as  con- 
cerned citizens  and  private  organiza- 
tions, to  show  your  concern  for  our 
precious  resources  before  it  is  too  late. 

We  must  act  now  in  order  to  keep 
this  area  for  future  generations.  In 
these  days  when  our  environment  is 
threatened  in  aU  areas,  by  pollutants 
in  our  air  and  toxic  waste  contamina- 
tion in  our  water  and  land,  it  Is  of 
utmost  importance  that  we  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  save  our  natural  re- 
sources. I  urge  you  all  to  make  this 
effort  to  protect  our  fragile  resources 
before  it  is  too  late,  and  make  this  a 
park  of  the  caliber  envisioned  by  Con- 
gress when  it  was  created. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  TRADE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  (Mr. 
BomcKR)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  create 
in  the  executive  branch  a  new  Cabinet 
Department  of  Trade  consisting  essen- 
tially of  the  existing  personnel  and 
functions  of  the  Office  of  the  UJS. 
Trade  Representative,  the  internation- 
al trade,  economic  affairs,  and  travel 
and  tourism  divisions  of  the  Depart- 


ment of  Commerce,  and  the  Export- 
Import  Bank.  This  proposed  legisla- 
tion is  identical  to  S.  121,  a  biU  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Roth 
and  others,  except  that  my  bill  states 
explicitly  that  nothing  in  the  bill 
should  in  any  way  alter  the  present 
role  and  authorities  of  the  Secretary 
and  Department  of  State  in  the 
making  and  conduct  of  international 
economic  policy,  and  in  representing 
the  United  States  in  such  internation- 
al organizations  as  the  Organization 
for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Devel- 
opment. 

Reorganization  of  the  executive 
branch,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  certidnly  not 
the  most  urgent  step  that  needs  to  be 
taken  to  improve  U.S.  international 
trade  competitiveness.  Removal  of  var- 
ious disincentives  to  exports,  increased 
resources  to  assist  in  export  financing, 
formation  of  more  sophisticated 
export  trading  companies,  removal  of 
foreign  barriers  to  trade,  and  develop- 
ment of  more  realistic  controls  on 
high  technology  exports  are  all  needed 
urgently  to  restore  and  expand  the 
UJS.  share  of  foreign  markets  which 
are  so  essential  to  restoring  full  em- 
ployment here  at  home.  I  have  made 
legislative  proposals  in  most  of  those 
areas,  and  wiU  continue  my  efforts  to 
achieve  favorable  congressional  action 
on  them. 

Nevertheless,  establishment  of  a 
U.S.  Department  of  Trade  is  a  worth- 
while goal.  Concentration  of  the  major 
agencies  responsible  for  trade  policy  in 
a  single  executive  department  could 
improve  the  quality  of  U.S.  trade  poli- 
cies and  decisions,  and  could  increase 
the  weight  given  to  trade  consider- 
ations in  broader  UJS.  foreign  and  do- 
mestic policymaking.  Rational  organi- 
zation does  not  guarantee  rational 
policies,  but  it  certainly  facUitates 
them.  I  believe  that  brlnirtng  together 
at  least  the  major  agencies  responsible 
for  trade  matters  in  a  single  depart- 
ment constitutes  more  rational  organi- 
zation than  having  those  agencies 
scattered  throughout  numerous  de- 
partments and  independent  Federal 
agencies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  is.  I  believe,  a  reasonable 
and  practical  approach  to  trade  reor- 
ganization. It  does  not  go  so  far  as  to 
consolidate  every  trade-related  agency 
in  the  proposed  new  Department  of 
Trade.  The  International  Trade  Com- 
mission, for  example,  would  retain  its 
independent  status,  and  the  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service,  which  has  re- 
sponsibility for  marketing  U.S.  agricul- 
tural commodities  abroad,  would 
remain  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. The  bill  would,  however,  estab- 
lish by  statute  a  Trade  Policy  Commit- 
tee chaired  by  the  President,  with  the 
proposed  new  Secretary  of  Trade  as 
Vice  Chairman,  to  coordinate  the 
trade  functions  and  activities  of  all  de- 
partments and  agencies. 


Among  other  things,  Mr.  Speaker, 
establishment  of  a  Department  of 
Trade  would  give  a  strong  signal  to 
our  trade  partners  and  competitors 
abroad  that  the  United  States  gives 
high  priority  to  trade  issues  and  fair 
treatment  for  U.S.  products  in  interna- 
tional markets.  Most  other  major  ex- 
porting nations  themselves  have  De- 
partments of  Ministries  of  Trade 
which  are  powerful  advocates  for 
export  trade  interests.  Establishment 
of  a  similar  Department  by  the  United 
States  would,  in  itself,  strengthen  our 
hand  in  dealing  with  foreign  govern- 
ments in  the  trade  policy  area, 

I  commend  this  proposed  reorganiza- 
tion to  my  colleagues  in  the  House. 
The  establishment  of  a  U.S.  Trade  De- 
partment is  long  overdue.  I  am  glad  to 
join  with  Senator  Roth  in  seeking  en- 
actment of  this  measure,  mitiring  it  a 
bipartisan  and  bicameral  effort.  The 
current  administration  should  have  re- 
quested this  kind  of  reorganization  im- 
mediately after  President  Reagan  took 
office,  when  Congress  has  traditional- 
ly been  most  amenable  to  Presidential 
reorganization  requests.  It  Is  late  in 
Ws  term  to  request  such  a  major  exec- 
utive reorganization  now.  If  the  Presi- 
dent has  the  wisdom  to  do  so,  howev- 
er, I  would  hope  that  the  Congress 
would  support  at  least  as  much  con- 
centration of  trade  agencies  in  a  De- 
partment of  Trade  as  is  proposed  by 
the  Roth-Bonker  bill.  If  President 
Reagan  chooses  not  to  endorse  and  re- 
quest a  Department  of  Trade,  I  hope 
and  trust  that  the  Democratic  Presi- 
dential candidates  will  pledge,  if  elect- 
ed, to  establish  such  a  Department  so 
that  this  important  improvement  can 
at  least  be  accomplished  by  1985  if  the 
American  public  decides  to  send  a 
E>emocratic  President  to  Washing- 
ton.* 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  CHAIR- 
MAN OF  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
BUDGET  ON  CURRENT  LEVEL 
OF  SPENDING  AND  REVENUES 

(Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  pursuant  to  the  procedures 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  and 
section  311(b)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974, 1  am  submitting  to 
the  Record  a  letter  to  the  Speaker  ad- 
vising him  of  the  current  level  of 
spending  and  revenues  for  fiscal  year 
1983: 

COUOTTXE  ON  THK  BUDGET, 

Washington.  D.C..  April  12.  1983. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Nnix,  Jr., 
Speaker,  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dkak  Mr.  Speaker:  On  January  30,  1976. 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  outlined  the 
procedure  which  It  had  adopted  in  connec- 
tion with  its  responsibilities  under  Section 
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to  provide  estimates  of  the  corrent  level  of 
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revenues  and  spending.  Pursuant  to  Com- 
mittee Rule  10, 1  am  herewith  transmitting 
the  status  report  under  8.  Con.  Res.  92.  the 
First  Concurrent  Resolution  on  the  Budget 
for  Fiscal  Year  1983.  This  report  reflects 
the  resolution  of  June  24, 1982,  and  the  cur- 
rent CBO  estimates  of  budget  authority, 
outlays,  and  revenues  based  on  all  complet- 
ed action  on  spending  and  revenue  measures 
as  of  the  close  of  legislative  business  March 
2S,  1983. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

James  R.  Joinn, 

Chairman. 

Report  to  the  Speaker  op  the  U.S.  House 
OP  Represemtatives  From  the  Committee 
oit  the  Budget  oh  the  Status  op  the 
Fiscal  Year  1983  Cokgressiohal  Budget 
Adopted  ih  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 92 

REFLECnNG  COMPLETiD  ACTION  AS  OF  MARCH  25, 1983 
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Sincerely, 


Alice  M.  Rivun, 

Director. 
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and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  60  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  RiCHAROSOif,  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Awirtmzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  MiKXTLSKi.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Crockett,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Udall,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Harkin,  for  5  minute^  today. 

Mr.  Ratchford.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Levitas,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  BoNKER,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MoNTGOicERT.  for  5  minutes,  on 
April  21. 


I  Enacist 

PenniMnt  ^tvit\*an  vd  tnst  hwh 
EmcMi — 


BUDGET  AUTRORTTT 

Any  measure  providing  budget  or  entitle- 
ment authority  which  is  not  included  in  the 
current  level  estimate  for  fiscal  year  1983,  if 
adopted  and  enacted,  would  cause  the  ap- 
propriate level  of  budget  authority  for  that 
year  as  set  forth  in  S.  Con.  Res.  92  to  be  ex- 
ceeded. 

outlays 

Any  measure  providing  budget  or  entitle- 
ment authority  which  is  not  included  in  the 
current  level  estimate  for  fiscal  year  1983,  if 
adopted  and  enacted,  would  cause  the  ap- 
propriate level  of  outlays  for  that  year  as 
set  forth  in  S.  Con.  Res.  92  to  be  exceeded. 

REVENUES 

Any  measure  that  would  result  in  a  reve- 
nue loss  for  fiscal  year  1983,  If  adopted  and 
enacted,  would  cause  revenues  to  be  less 
than  the  appropriate  level  for  that  year  as 
set  forth  in  S.  Con.  Res.  92. 

UJS.  Congress, 
Congressional  Budget  Oppice, 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  6,  1983. 
Hon.  James  R.  Jones, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Budget,  House 
of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  is  to  advise  you 
that  the  estimates  of  the  current  level  of 
1983  budget  authority,  outlays,  and  reve- 
nues sent  to  you  on  March  14,  1983,  have 
changed  due  to  recent  passage  of  two  bills, 
HJl.  1900,  the  Social  Security  Act  Amend- 
mente  of  1983,  and  H.R.  1718,  the  Supple- 
mental Jobs  Bill  (P.L.  98-8).  The  current  es- 
timates consistent  with  CBO's  current  eco- 
nomic and  estimating  assumptions  are: 
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LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  PoRSYTHE  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel),  from  3  p.m.  today  and  for 
the  balance  of  the  week,  on  account  of 
official  business. 
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SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Ms.  Fiedler)  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  Include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  CoiiABLB,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  lifr.  Richardson)  to  revise 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Ms.  PiEDLER)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Sawyer. 

Mr.  GiucAN. 

Mr.  Green. 

Mr.  Porter  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Campbell. 

Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Paul  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Stump. 

Mr.  Coats. 

Mr.  Kramer. 

Mr.  McGrath. 

Mr.  Morrison  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Prenzel  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Lagobiarsino  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  PlELDS. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Richardson)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  Bryant. 

Mr.  Levitas  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Gejdenson  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Mica. 

Mrs.  Lloyd. 

Mr.  Reid. 

Ms.  MiKxn.SKi. 

Mr.  MnnsH. 

Mr.  Waxman. 

Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  Simon. 

Mr.  McDonald  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Obey. 

Mr.  PLopio. 

Mr.  AODABBO. 

Mr.  English. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER. 

Mr.  Stark  in  three  instances. 

Mrs.  Byron. 

Mr.  Bennett. 

Mr.  Pascell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ortiz. 

Ms.  Oakar. 

Mr.  Harkin. 

Mr.  Patman. 

Mr.  Edgar. 

B4r.  Vento. 

Idr.  Traxler. 
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Mr.  Kn.D«K, 

Ii<r.  WoLPK. 

Mr.  Loifo  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  SoLARZ. 

Shzlbt. 

OrmiOES. 
Mr.  ToRBXS. 

Mr.  ROTBAL. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa. 
Mr.  Raugsl. 


Mr 
Mr 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  5  o'clock  and  51  minutes 
pjn.).  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow. Thursday.  April  21.  1983,  at 
11  ajn. 


JMI 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

958.  A  Communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  proposed 
supplemental  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1984  and  amendments  to  the  request  for  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  1984  (H. 
Doc.  No.  98-50);  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

959.  A  letter  from  the  General  Coimsel, 
Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  to  place  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  in  the  na- 
tional military  chain  of  command,  and  to 
remove  limitations  on  the  Joint  staff  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

960.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director  of 
the  Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency, 
transmitting  notice  of  significant  hostilities 
or  terrorist  acts,  or  a  change  in  the  status 
thereof,  which  may  danger  American  lives 
or  property  in  a  country  where  American 
personnel  are  performing  defense  services 
under  the  A£CA  or  FAA,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 21(cK2)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

961.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of 
Social  Security,  transmitting  notice  of  a 
proposed  new  records  system,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552a(o):  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

962.  A  letter  from  the  Clerk  of  the  U.S. 
Claims  Court,  transmitting  a  copy  of  the 
Judgment  in  the  case  re:  Qila  River  Pima- 
Maricopa  Indian  Community  v.  The  United 
States,  No.  228,  pursuant  to  28  UJS.C;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

963.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  11  th  annual  report 
of  the  National  Advisory  Committee  on 
Oceans  and  Atmosphere,  together  with  his 
comments  thereon,  pursuant  to  section  4(b) 
of  Public  Law  95-63;  to  the  Committee  on 
Mercliant  Marines  and  Fisheries. 

964.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affalra.  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  title  38, 
United  SUtes  Code,  to  provide  that  appoint- 
ments to  certain  positions  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  may  be  optional  and  to 
clarify  the  authority  of  the  Chief  Medical 
Director  or  designee  regarding  disciplinary 


actions  on  probationary  employees:  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

965.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Inspector 
General,  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
transmitting  the  final  report  of  audit  of  the 
Agency's  portion  of  the  lutsardous  sub- 
stance response  trust  fund,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion lll(k)  of  PubUc  Law  96-510:  JoinUy,  to 
the  Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce, 
Ways  and  Means,  and  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

966.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gener- 
al of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  financial  statements  of  the 
Federal  Prison  Industries,  Inc.,  for  the  year 
ended  September  30,  1983  (AFMD-83-S9, 
March  30,  1983);  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Government  Operations  and  the  Judici- 
ary. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HUGHES:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  2175.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968, 
and  for  other  purposes;  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  98-^).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  FROST:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  164.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  2065)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  to  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  for  re- 
search and  development,  construction  of  fa- 
cilities, and  research  and  program  manage- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  98- 
69).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  NICHOLS:  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  H.R.  1692.  A  bill  to  amend  section 
171  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  pro- 
vide that  the  Commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps  shall  be  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  Policy  Council  (Rept.  No.  98-70).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


SUBSEQUENT  ACTION  OP  A  BILL 
CONCURRENTLY  REPERRED 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  the  follow- 
ing action  was  taken  by  the  Speaker: 

Consideration  of  H.R.  1010  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
extended  for  an  additional  period  ending 
not  later  than  June  14, 1983. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXn.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  RICHARDSON  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Spratt,  and  Mr.  Tallor  ): 

H.R.  2627.  A  bill  to  reauthorize  and 
expand  the  hazardous  waste  response  trust 
funds;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Energy 
and  Commerce;  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation; and  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 

H.R.  2628.  A  bill  to  amend  title  31,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  Bureau  of  the  Mint  for  fiscal  year  1984, 


and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BEILENSON: 

H.R.  2639.  A  biU  to  direct  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  modify  the  rever- 
sionary interest  of  the  United  States  in  cer- 
tain lands  previously  conveyed  to  the  State 
of  California  for  the  use  of  the  University  of 
California;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 

Affairs.  

By  Mr.  BONKER: 

H.R.  2630.  A  bill  to  establish  as  an  execu- 
tive department  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  a  Department  of  Trade,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  COURTER: 

H.R.  2631.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  offer  lifetime  leases  to  cer- 
tain individuals  leasing  dwellings  in  the 
Delaware  Water  Gap  National  Recreation 
Area,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE: 

HJl.  3633.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  all  interest 
and  dividends  from  the  gross  Income  of  indi- 
viduals; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  J4r.  DONNELLY: 

H.R.  2633.  A  bill  to  promote  the  develop- 
ment of  research,  experimentation  and  test- 
ing that  minimize  the  use  of,  and  pain  and 
suffering  to,  live  animals;  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce  and 
Science  and  Technology. 

By   Mr.   ENGLISH   (for  himseU  and 
Mr.  DE  LA  Gakza): 

H.R.  2634.  A  bill  to  require  that  in  any 
payment-in-kind  program  provided  on  the 
1984  crop  of  an  agricultural  commodity,  the 
Secretary  of  Agricidture  must  give  the  pro- 
ducers the  option  to  receive  their  payments 
in  cash;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  ERLENBORN: 

H.R.  2635.  A  bill  to  increase  the  penalties 
for  violations  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  to 
prohibit  persons,  upon  their  convictions  of 
certain  crimes,  from  holding  offices  in  or 
certain  positions  related  to  labor  organiza- 
tions and  employee  benefit  plans,  and  to 
clarify  certain  responsibilities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  EVANS  of  Illinois: 

HJl.  3636.  A  bill  to  encoiuage  in-flight 
emergency  care  aboard  aircraft  by  requiring 
the  placement  of  emergency  equipment, 
supplies,  and  drugs  aboard  aircraft  and  by 
relieving  appropriate  persons  of  liability  for 
the  provision  and  use  of  such  emergency 
equipment,  supplies,  and  drugs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  FAUNTROY: 

H.R.  2637.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Self-Oovemment  and  Govern- 
mental Reorganization  Act  to  increase  the 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  as 
the  annual  Federal  payment  to  the  District 
of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

H.R.  3638.  A  bill  to  preserve,  protect,  and 
maintain  the  original  boundary  stones  of 
the  Nation's  Capital;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Ms.  FERRARO: 

H.R.  3639.  A  bill  to  create  a  National  Com- 
mission on  the  Rebuilding  of  America  which 
will  conduct  an  inventory  of  our  Nation's 
water  and  sewer  system,  mass  transit  facili- 
ties, bridges,  highways,  and  roads;  develop  a 
10-year  investment  plan  to  rebuild  the 
public  improvements  essential  to  economic 
development;  make  recommendations  con- 


cerning changes  in  Federal  laws  and  regula- 
tions that  Influence  the  pattern  of  Federal 
expenditures  for  public  Improvements;  and 
for  other  pun>08es;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

By   BCr.   FLORIO   (for   himself,   Mr. 
Waxmah,  Mr.  HcGHXi,  Mrs.  Roukx- 
MA,  Mr.  RoDiHO,  Mr.  Forstthi,  Mr. 
Roe,  Mr.  Guakiki,  Mr.  Howabo,  Mr. 
ToRRicxLU,    Mr.    SmTH    of    New 
Jersey,    and    Mr.    Dwter    of    New 
Jersey): 
H.R.  3640.  A  bill  to  permit  SUtes  conduct- 
ing certain  medicare  and  medicaid  demon- 
stration projects  or  using  SUte  hospital  re- 
imbursement  control   systems    to    include 
coeU  of  hospital-based  mobile  intensive  care 
units;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  and  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FRENZEL: 
HJl.  3641.  A  bUl  relating  to  the  tariff 
treatment  of  precious  stones  exported  for 
processing  abroad  into  Jewelry  solely  for  the 
personal  use  of  the  exporter;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3642:  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  aUow  a  business 
deduction  for  certain  self-insurance  re- 
serves; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HUGHES  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Sawyer): 
H.R.  2643.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  with  respect  to  extradi- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina: 
H.R.  2644.  A  blU  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  enter  into  an  agreement 
with  the  SUte  of  North  Carolina  with  re- 
spect to  the  repair  and  maintenance  of  a 
certain  highway  of  such  SUte  located 
within  Cape  Hatteras  National  Seashore 
Recreational  Area;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LEVITAS  (for  himaelf,  Mr. 
Gingrich.  Mr.  Fowlxr,  Mr.  Jenkins, 
Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Hatcher,  Mr.  Ray, 
Mr.  Rowland,  and  Mr.  Thomas  of 
Georgia): 
H.R.   2645.   A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  15,  1978,  regarding  the  Chattahoo- 
chee River  National  Recreation  Area  in  the 
SUte  of  Georgia;  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By   Mr.    MATSUI   (for   himself,   Mr. 
Frenzel,  Mr.  Coelho,  Mr.  Lehman  of 
California,  Mr.  Pashayan,  Mr.  Fazio, 
Mr.  Moorhead,  and  Mr.  Lagomar- 
siNO): 
H.R.  3646.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  relating  to  the  treat- 
ment  under   the   DISC   rules   of   fungible 
products    marketed    through    pooling    ar- 
rangements of  cooperative  associations;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MICHEL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
LoTT)  (by  request): 
HJl.  3647.  A  biU  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  establish  a  Rural 
Housing  Block  Grant  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 

H.R.  3648.  A  bUl  to  consolidate  major  pro- 
grams of  fiscal  assistance  to  local  govem- 
mente,  to  reduce  the  prescriptiveness  of  the 
requiremente  applicable  to  the  expenditure 
of  those  funds,  and  for  other  purposes; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs  and  Government 
Operations. 

H.R.  2649.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  devolution 
of  governmental  responsibilities  from  the 
Federal  Government  to  the  SUtes  for  cer- 


tain Federal-aid  highway  programs  upm 
the  election  of  the  State,  provide  the  reve- 
nues necessary  to  finance  those  responsibU- 
ities,  reduce  the  Intniaiveness  of  Federal 
policy  in  the  decisionmaking  of  the  SUtes, 
and  for  other  purposes:  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Public  Works  and  TransporU- 
tlon  and  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2650.  A  bill  to  consolidate  assistance 
to  the  SUtes  for  programs  relating  to 
health,  social,  educational,  and  community 
services;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Agri- 
culture; Bapiting,  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs; Education  and  Labor;  Energy  and 
Commerce:  PubUc  Works  and  TransporU- 
tion:  and  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Ms.  MIKUIiSKI: 
H.R.  2651.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  payments 
under  Government  health  plans  for  services 
of  nurstvmidwlves:  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Cnvil  Service. 

HJl.  2663.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  XVHI  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  cover- 
age under  medicare  of  services  performed  by 
a  nurse-midwife;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and  Com- 
merce.   

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself  and 
Mb.  MnruLSKi): 
H.R.  3653.  A  bill  to  reauthorize  the  Local 
Public  Works  Capital  Development  and  In- 
vestment Act  of  1976,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  TransporUtion. 

By  Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington: 
H.R.  2654.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate, 
and  maintain  an  enlarged  Bumping  Lake. 
Supplemental  Storage  Division.  Yakima 
Project,  Wash.;  to  the  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Af  f  ^rs. 

By  Mr.  MUBPHY  (for  himaelf.  Mr. 
Perkins,  Mr.  Miller  of  California, 
Mr.   Biaggi,   Mr.  Simon,  Mr.   Wil- 
liams of  Montana.  Mr.  Corraoa,  and 
Mr.  Gaydos): 
H.R.  2655.  A  bill  to  extend  and  Improve 
the  Domestic  Volunteer  Service  Act  of  1973; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Ms.  DAKAR: 
H.R.  2656.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  National 
Science   Foundation   to  provide  assistance 
for  a  program  for  visiting  faculty  exchanges 
and  institutional  development  in  the  fields 
of  mathematics,  science,  and  engineering, 
and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Education  and  Labor  and  Science 
and  Technology. 

By  Mr.  PARRIS: 
H.R.  2657.  A  bill  to  require  that  the 
unsafe  conditions  of  the  firing  range  at  the 
Lorton  Reformatory  in  Lorton,  Va.,  present- 
ly constituting  a  severe  threat  to  public 
safety  in  the  adjoining  community  be  cor- 
rected before  any  part  of  the  Federal  pay- 
ment to  the  District  of  Columbia  for  fiscal 
year  1984  may  be  obligated  or  expended:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  PENNY: 
H.R.  2658.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction of  a  lock  on  the  Mississippi  River 
in  the  vicinity  of  Alton,  111.,  and  Missouri, 
and  to  provide  for  the  coordinated  use  and 
enhancement  *  of  the  upper  Mississippi 
system,  and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
porUtion; Interior  and  Insular  Affairs;  and 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By.  Mr.  RINALDO: 
H.R.  2659.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  treat- 
ment of  the  deduction  for  circulation  ex- 
penditures as  an  item  of  tax  preference;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


Mr.ROYBAL: 
HJl.  3860.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Administration  of  Aging  to 
provide  home  maintenance  and  repair  as- 
sistance to  older  Individuals;  to  the  C^ommlt- 
tee  on  Baniting,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  RU880: 
HJl.  2661.  A  bill  to  provide  compensation 
for  the  victims  of  crime,  assistance  to  wit^ 
neases  in  criminal  cases,  and  an  increase  in 
witness  fees;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By    Mr.    RUSSO    (for    himself.    Mr. 
BoNioR     of     Michigan,     and     Mr. 
Downey  of  New  York): 
H.R.  2662.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  18  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  to  modify  the  mandato- 
ry penalty  for  certain  firearms  offenses:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  2663.  A  bill  to  amend  titie  18  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  with  respect  to  firearms; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SHELBY: 
HJl.  2664.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
SUtes  Ckxle.  to  expand  the  availability  of 
loans  guaranteed  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration for  the  purcliase  of  manufactured 
homes  that  are  permanently  affixed  to  a 
lot;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.   SEIBERLING  (for  himself, 
Mr.  WiLUAMS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Feighan. 
Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California, 
Mr.    Mazzoli,    Mr.    Hughes,    Mr. 
Rbgxtla,  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr.  Conyxss, 
Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Synar.  Mrs.  Schkob- 
DER.  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Sawyxx.  and 
Mr.  HERMAN): 
H.R.  2665.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  to  make  certain  changes 
In  the  divisions  within  the  Northern  District 
of  Oliio;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  STARK: 
H.R.  2666.  A  bill  to  provide  that  Federal 
Reserve  notes  shall  be  printed  in  a  manner 
which  enables  an  individual  who  is  blind  to 
determine  the  denomination  of  each  such 
note;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  THOMAS  of  California: 
HJl.  2667.  A  bill  to  suspend  until  July  1. 
1988.  the  duty  on  yttrium  bearing  ores,  ma- 
terials and  compounds  containing  by  weight 
more  than  19  percent  but  less  than  85  per- 
cent yttrium  oxide  equivalent;  to  the  Own- 
mittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WAZMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 

SCHXUERf  Mr.   WALGREH,   Ms.    MlKUL- 

SKi,  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr.  Eckart,  Mr.  Si- 
KORSKi,  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Wihth. 
Mr.  INLAND,  Mr.  Dingell,  and  Mr. 
Downey  of  New  York): 
HJl.  3668.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Act  to  extend  it  for  5  fiscal 
years,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  WILSON: 
H.R.  3669.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  na- 
tional forest  system  lands  in  the  SUte  of 
Texas  as  components  of  the  national  wilder- 
ness preservation  systems;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  2670.  A  bill  to  designate  management 
of  certain  lands  in  the  Sam  Houston  Nation- 
al Forest,  Tex.,  for  uses  other  than  wilder- 
ness; Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  B4r.  COATS: 
HJ.  Res.  243.  Joint  resolution  setting 
aside  the  third  Saturday  of  June  each  year 
as  "American  Unity  Day":  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  avil  Service. 

By  Mr.  CONABLE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Jenkins.  Mr.  Archer,  Mr.  Brown  of 
Colorado,  Mr.  Broyhill,  Mr.  Dannb- 
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MKTm.  Mr.  Daschle.  Mr.  Dbuuck. 

Mr.     DizoB     of     Ckllfomla.     Mr. 

DxTRCAii.  Mr.  Edwauw  of  AUbwn*. 

Mb.    Fikdlkk.    Mr.    Porstthx.    Mr. 

OniGUCH.      Mr.      Okadisoh,      Mr. 

Okaioi.  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall.  Jr..  Mr. 

Hahsbi  of  Utah.  Mr.  HAKTifnr,  Mr. 

HiLB.  Mr.   HoPKim,   Mr.   Kasich, 

Mr.    Laoomassiiio.    Mr.    Lkht,    Mr. 

IxTiTAS,  Mr.  LnmiosTOR,  Mr.  Lokt- 

nnt.  1^.  LoTT.  Mr.  Luhgrzh.  Mr. 

McDoKALD.    Mr.    Mack.    Mr.    Mar- 

LSHSE,  Mr.  Martih  of  New  York,  Mr. 

Marriott.  Irlr.  Millxr  of  Ohio,  Mr. 

MooRHKAi).  Mr.  Rkitla.  Mr.  Roth. 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Sawtkr.  Mr.  SxiraxH- 

RRBmiR.  BIr.  Shumwat,  Mr.  Skxem. 

Mr.  Dimrr  Smith,  Mr.  Solom on,  Mr. 

STAiiGXLAirD.  Mr.  STtmr.  Mr.  Whitk- 

HURST.  Mr.  Whtttakkr.  Mrs.  Holt. 

Mr.    RoRiMsoir,    Mr.    Schulzk,    Mr. 

SirrsKR.  Mr.  Orbgo,  Mr.  STDTHOuf. 

Mr.  Tatlor,  and  Mr.  Frrkzxli  : 
HJ.  Res.  243.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  relating 
to  Federal  budget  procedures;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   SOLARZ   (for   himself.   Mr. 

ACKRRMAM.  Mr.  AODABBO,  Mr.  BlAGGI. 

Mr.  BOKHLKRT,  Mr.  Carney.  Mr.  Con- 

ABLX.  Bfr.  DowifXT  of  New  York,  Ms. 

PSRRARO.  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Garcia.  Mr. 

Orxrr.  Mr.  HoRTON,  Mr.  Kkmp.  Mr. 

LaFalcx.  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  LtTMonix.  Mr. 

McHuGH.  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York, 

Mr.    MouNARi,    Mr.    Ottingxr.    Mr. 

Owens,  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Schxuer, 

Mr.    ScHTTHXR,    Mr.    Stratton,    Mr. 

Towns,   Mr.   Weiss,   Mr.   Wortlxt, 

Idr.  NowAK,  and  Mr.  McGrath): 

H.J.  Res.  244.  Joint  resolution  designating 

May  24.  1983,  as  "Brooklyn  Bridge  Day";  to 

the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil 

Service. 

By    Mr.    DIXON    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Orat,  Mr.  LxLANs,  Mr.  Towns.  Mr. 
Washington,   Mr.   Clat,   Mr.   Con- 
TXRs,  Mr.   Dellttms.  Mr.  Dtmallt, 
Mr.  Faunthoy.  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennes- 
see. Mrs.  Hall  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Haw- 
kins, Mr.  Owens,  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr. 
Savage,  and  Mr.  Stokes): 
H.  Con.  Res.  112.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect    to    Namibia    and    efforts    by    the 
United  States  to  achieve  that  country's  in- 
dependence from  South  Africa's  illegal  oc- 
cupation; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama: 
H.  Con.  Res.  113.  Concurrent  resolution 
approving  the  obligation  and  expenditure  of 
funds  for  MX  mlssUe  procurement  and  full- 
scale  engineering  development  of  a  basing 
mode;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California: 
H.  Res.  165.  Resolution  to  separate  func- 
tions within  the  Committee  on  Standards  of 
Official  Conduct,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  LENT: 
H.   Res.    166.   Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  that  the  United  States 
should  proceed  with  the  sale  and  delivery  of 
F-16  aircraft  to  Israel:  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RANOEL: 
H.  Res.  167.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
the  President  should  reduce  Imports  of  ap- 
parel so  that  imported  textiles  comprise  no 
more  than  25  percent  of  the  American  ap- 
parel market;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILUB  AND 
RESOLDTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXll.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  DONNELLY: 

H.R.  2671.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Edgar 
Oildardo  Herrera;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2672.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Winnie 
M.  Tse;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


HJt  3096:  Mr.  Amthoitt,  Mr.  FLirro.  Mr. 
Kmomss.  Mr.  Porstthx,  and  Mr.  LAa<»iAR- 
■uro. 

HJi.  3118:  Mr.  McOrath  and  Mr.  Por- 


ADDinONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXU.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  342:  Mr.  McKinnkt  and  Mr.  Moor- 

HXAS. 

H.R.  345:  Mr.  Siljandxr. 

H.R.  538:  Mr.  Corcoran. 

H.R.  555:  Mr.  Valxntinx.  Hi.  Sharp.  Mr. 
Slattxrt.  Mr.  Lehman  of  California.  Mr. 
Chxnkt.  Mr.  Whittakxr.  Mr.  Nbal.  and  Mr. 
ScHxnxR. 

HJI.  565:  lAi.  Lowry  of  Washington.  Ms. 
PxRRARo.  and  Mr.  Taokx. 

HJI.  679:  Mr.  Quillen.  Mr.  Lxnt,  Mr. 
E^TANS  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Bxdkll.  and  Mr.  Kiloee. 

HJI.  877:  Mr.  Rudo. 

HJI.  1038:  Mr.  Herman  and  Mr.  Stnax. 

HJI.  1174:  Mr.  Paul. 

H.R.  1196:  Mr.  Stump. 

H.R.  1197:  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Kasich,  Mr.  RoYBAL.  Mr.  Huckaby,  Mr. 
Rowland.  Mr.  Dickinson.  Mr.  Stark,  and 
Mr.  Annunzio. 

H.R.  1199:  Mr.  Lelans.  Mr.  Wyden,  and 
Mr.  Sawyer. 

H.R.  13(X>:  Mr.  Lantos  and  Mr.  Donnelly. 

H.R.  1408:  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Tallon,  and 
Mr.  Gray. 

H.R.  1409:  Mr.  Murprt. 

H.R.  1615:  Mr.  Gephardt,  Mr.  Roe.  and 
Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington. 

H.R.  1635:  Mr.  Bates. 

H.R.  1644:  tAx.  Clingxr. 

H.R.  1658:  Mr.  Robert  F.  Smith,  Mr. 
SuNiA.  Mr.  SuNDQUisT,  Ml.  Brown  of  Colo- 
rado. Mrs.  Schneider.  Mr.  Burton.  Mr. 
Prank,  and  Mr.  Fields. 

H.R.  1879:  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Mitchell, 
Mr.  Stuods,  Mr.  D'Amours,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr. 
Harkin,  Bir.  Hughes,  Mr.  Guckman,  Mr. 
Pease.  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Daschle.  B4r.  Crock- 
ett, apd  Mr.  KoGovsEK. 

HJi.  1938:  Mr.  Dorgan. 

H.R.  1937:  Mr.  Stump. 

H.R.  1955:  Mr.  Clinger.  Mr.  Conte,  Mr. 
FoRSYTHE,  Mr.  Hettel  of  Hawaii,  Mr. 
Kramer.  Mr.  Murtha,  Mr.  Richardson.  Mr. 
Packard,  and  Mr.  Taylor. 

H.R.  1959:  Mrs.  Schroeder. 

H.R.  1984:  Mr.  Zschau,  Mr.  Broompield, 
Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr.  Robert  P.  Smith.  Mr. 
ScHAEPER,  Bfr.  Stratton,  Mi.  Kazxh.  Mr. 
McCandlxss,  Mr.  Penny.  Ui.  Lujan.  Mr. 
MooRREAO.  Mr.  Kasich.  Mr.  Luken,  Mr. 
Hopkins,  Mr.  McCain,  Mr.  Gxjdenson,  Mr. 
Boehlert,  Mr.  Huckaby,  Mr.  Erdreich,  Mr. 
Wise.  Mr.  Batxman.  Mr.  Slattxry,  Mr. 
Towns,  and  Mr.  Wolpx. 

H.R.  1991:  Ms.  Fiedler.  Mr.  Marriott,  Mr. 
Lantos,  Mr.  Corrada,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Flori- 
da, and  Mr.  LaFalce. 

H.R.  3053:  Mr.  Fowler,  Mr.  Weber,  and 
Mr.  Skker. 

HJI.  3088:  Mr.  Richardson  and  Mr.  Neal. 

H.R.  3090:  Mr.  Coyne,  Hi.  Herman,  Mr. 
Ackerman,  Mr.  Florio,  Mr.  Rangel,  and  Mr. 

SiKORSKI. 


HJI.  3134:  Mr.  Matsui,  Bfr.  Hkpner.  Mr. 
Parrib,  Mr.  Ireland,  Mr.  Robert  P.  Sioth, 
Mr.  Denny  Smith,  Mr.  Berxutxr,  Mr.  Cor- 
coran, Mr.  Chandler,  Mr.  Lujan,  and  Mr. 
Skxxr. 

HJI.  3137:  Mr.  Goodliho. 

HJI.  3150:  Mr.  Towns. 

HJt  3188:  Mr.  Lantos  and  Mr.  Downxy  of 
New  York. 

H.R.  3335:  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  Wrttxrurst. 
Mr.  CoNABLX,  Bdr.  Lukxn,  Mr.  Lott,  Mr. 
Prknzel,  Mr.  Hestkl  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
MooRX,  Mr.  LUNOXEN,  Mr.  Vander  Jagt,  Bfr. 
Blilet,  Mr.  Dicks.  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  Mr. 
Hyde,  Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Skxxn,  Mr.  Brown  of 
Colorado,  Mr.  Lacomarsino,  Mr.  Livino- 
STOR.  Mr.  Roe.  Bdr.  Cheney.  Mr.  Loeppler. 
Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  Mack.  Mr.  Weber.  Ui. 
SHUMWAY,  Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Sensenbrkn- 
NXR.  Mr.  WoRTLEY,  and  Mr.  Kindness. 

HJi.  3324:  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr. 
KiLDEE,  Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  Whttehurst,  Mr. 
Dixon,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Chappell.  Mr. 
Howard,  Mr.  Edoar.  Mrs.  Schneider.  Mrs. 
Kennelly,  Mr.  D'Amours,  Mr.  Coelho,  Mr. 
Frank,  Mr.  Goodling,  Mr.  Hoyer,  Mr. 
Lehman  of  California.  Mr.  Roemer,  Mr. 
Batkman,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Nichols,  Mrs.  Schroeder,  Mr.  Ratchpord, 
Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Sisisky,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr. 
Roe,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Porsythe.  Mr.  Whit- 
ley, Mr.  Feighan,  Mr.  Hartnett.  Mr. 
Coughlin,  Mr.  Pish,  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington,  Mr. 
Ford  of  Tennessee,  and  Mr.  Kazen. 

H.R.  2355:  Mr.  Molinari,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr. 
Laoomarsino,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Murtha,  Mr. 
Downey  of  New  York,  Mr.  Kindness.  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mrs.  Johnson,  Mr. 
Barnes,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Ratchpord,  Mr. 
DE  Lugo,  Mr.  Porsythe,  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr. 
Boner  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Minish,  Mr. 
Stanceland,  Mr.  Stenholm.  Mr.  Kilsee,  Mr. 
Lehman  of  Florida.  Mr.  McHugh.  BiCr.  Wolp. 
and  Mr.  Duncan. 

H.R.  2385:  Mr.  Staggers,  Mr.  Rogers,  Mr. 
Carney,  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York.  Mr.  Rob- 
erts. Mrs.  Byron,  Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr.  Valen- 
tine. Mr.  Conte.  Mr.  Kindness,  Mr.  Whit- 
ley, Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Emerson, 
Mr.  Porsythe,  and  Mr.  Fields. 

H.R.  2402:  Ms.  Snowe. 

H.R.  2432:  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Prenzel.  Mr. 
Stump.  Mr.  English.  Mr.  Stenholm.  Mr. 
Bedell.  Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr.  Sikorski,  Mr. 
FUQUA,  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Whitley, 
Mr.  Shaw,  and  Mr.  Jeffords. 

H.R.  2490:  Mr.  Waloren,  Mr.  Gephardt, 
Mr.  Weaver,  Mr.  Kogovsek,  Mr.  Sunia,  Mr. 
Mitchell.  Mr.  Studds.  Mr.  Lehman  of  Flori- 
da, Mrs.  Schroeder,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Schu- 
MER,  Mr.  Market,  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr.  Gore. 
and  Mr.  Torricelu. 

H.R.  2563:  Mr.  Anthony,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr. 
Spence.  Mr.  JxppoROS.  Mr.  Kindness,  Mr. 
Porsythe,  Mr.  Gingrich  and  Mr.  Lacomar- 
sino. 

H.R.  2580:  Mr.  Scheuer. 

H.J.  Res.  3:  IfCr.  McCloskey  Mr.  Russo, 
Mr.  Sikorski.  Mr.  Aspin,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr. 
Herman,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Guck- 
man, Mr.  Pease,  Mr.  Towns,  Mrs.  Schnei- 
der, Mrs.  Kennelly,  Mr.  AuCoin,  and  Mr. 
Lehman  of  California. 

H.J.  Res.  87:  Mr.  Simon. 

H.J.  Res.  160:  Mr.  DeWine. 

H.J.  Res.  163:  Mr.  Roemer,  Mr.  Stange- 
LAND.  Mr.  Roe.  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Corrada,  Mr.  McCollum,  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr. 


Chappie,  Mr.  Owknb.  Mr.  Fazio,  Mrs.  Booos. 
Mr.  Staooxxs,  Mr.  Livingston,  Mr.  Andxr- 
soN,  Mr.  Mollohan.  Mr.  Bkrman.  Mr.  Wisx, 
and  Mr.  Durboi. 

YU.  Res.  181:  Mr.  Bolard. 

H.  Con.  Res.  30:  Mr.  Bxdell.  Mr.  McKin- 
NEY,  and  Mr.  Weaver. 

H.  Con.  Res.  42:  Iilr.  Dixon. 

H.  Con.  Res.  63:  Mr.  Brtr.  Mr.  Dubbin. 
Mrs.  Martin  of  lUlnols,  Mr.  Olin,  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson, and  Mr.  Wise. 

H.  Con.  Res.  81:  Mr.  Goodlino,  Mr.  Craig. 
and  Mr.  Doroan. 

H.  Con.  Res.  89:  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  Mr. 
RosK,  BCr.  Dyson,  Vir.  Simon,  Mr.  Kasich, 
BIr.  Williams  of  Montana,  Bfr.  Sharp,  Bfr. 
Weber.  ISi.  Mineta,  ISx.  McHugh.  BCr. 
Foley,  Bflr.  Volkmxr,  Bfr.  Stxnrolm,  Ui. 
Thomas  of  Georgia,  Bir.  Glickmah,  Ui. 
Dabchlx,  Ms.  Kaptur,  B^.  Long  of  Louisi- 
ana, Ui.  Bedell,  Mr.  Tallon,  Ui.  Harkin. 
Ui.  Forsythe,  and  Ui.  BIadigan. 

H.  Con.  Res.  98:  Bdr.  Bilirakis. 

H.  Con.  Res.  101:  Mr.  Ireland,  Bilr. 
Hefner,  Mr.  Fuqua,  Ui.  LaFalce.  Ui.  Skel- 
TON.  Mr.  Waxman,  Bflr.  Horton,  Ui.  Jef- 
fords. Blr.  Smitr  of  Florida,  B^.  Kindness, 
B4r.  Hatcher.  B4r.  Winn,  Mr.  Guarini,  Bdrs. 
Holt.  Mr.  Pepper.  BCr.  Owens,  Bir.  Parris, 
B4r.  Whitxhurbt.  Ui.  Duncan,  BCr.  Corco- 
ran, Mr.  Carpxr,  Btr.  Gingrich,  B£r.  Frost, 
Mr.  Erdreich.  Ui.  Green,  Ui.  Prenzel,  Bfrs. 
Collins,  Ui.  Roybal.  BIr.  Betrune.  Mr. 
Edgar.  BIr.  Conte.  BIr.  Stenholm,  BIr. 
Synar,  Mr.  Bereuter,  BIr.  Fazio,  BIr.  Long 
of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Ackerman,  BIr.  Derrick, 
BIr.  McEwEN,  BIr.  Wirth,  BIr.  Wilson.  BIr. 
Gephardt.  Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  Coats.  BIr.  Foo- 
uxTTA,  and  Mr.  Porsythe. 

H.  Res.  19:  Mr.  Borski. 
H.  Res.  53:  BIr.  Lewis  of  California.  Mr. 
McCandless,  and  BIr.  Burton. 


PEirnONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn. 

76.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  National  Treasury  Employees  Union, 
chapter  47,  New  York,  N.Y.,  reUtive  to  the 
civil  service  system;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

HkJ.  Res.  13 
By  Mr.  COURTER: 
—Page  5.  after  line  23,  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  in  this  joint  resolution 
shall  be  construed— 

(1)  to  prevent,  during  any  negotiations 
pursuant  to  this  resolution,  or 

(2)  to  require  that,  in  any  negotiations 
pursuant  to  this  resolution,  the  United 
States  agree  to  a  provision  which  would  pre- 
vent, 

research  on  or  the  development  and  deploy- 
ment of  nonnuclear  strategic  defensive 
weapons  systems  or  the  upgrading  or  de- 
ployment of  new  communications,  com- 
mand, control  and  intelligence  apparatus. 
—Page  5,  after  line  23,  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  5.  The  United  SUtes  shall  withdraw 
from  any  negotiations  pursuant  to  passage 
of  this  resolution  if  the  President  deter- 
mines, and  a  majority  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress  concur  that  (1)  the  information 
currently  available  to  the  United  States, 


whl^  iB  the  basis  for  the  assumption  of  es- 
sential equivalence  in  overall  United  States- 
Soviet  capabilities,  is  Inaccurate  and  that  es- 
sential equivalence  does  not  exist,  or  (2)  if 
the  Soviet  Union  should  introduce  hereto- 
fore new  and  unknown  technologies  or 
weapons  systems,  during  the  negotiations 
phase,  which  could  adversely  alter  the  bal- 
ance of  power  against  the  United  States, 
and  would  therefore  negate  the  assumption 
of  essential  equivalence.  (3)  The  President 
shall  communicate  to  the  Congress,  in  writ- 
ing, within  thirty  days  of  making  any  such 
determinations  relative  to  information  per- 
taining to  clauses  (1)  and  (3). 

By  BIr.  BIARTIN  of  North  Carolina: 
—Page  4,  line  33,  immediately  after  the 
period,  insert  the  following:  "Submarines 
are  not  delivery  systems  as  used  herein." 

By  BIr.  ZSCHAU: 
—On  page  4,  line  18,  after  the  word  "freeze" 
insert  the  following:  "and.  if  sUbilizing  re- 
ductions of  nuclear  weapons  can  also  be  ne- 
gotiated within  the  context  of  the  freeze," 
so  that  subparagraph  (1)  of  the  resolution 
with  the  Leach  amendment  and  the  Zschau 
amendment  would  read: 

"Pursuing  the  objective  of  negotiating  an 
immediate,  mutual,  and  verifiable  freeze 
and.  if  stabilizing  reductions  of  nuclear 
weapons  can  also  be  negotiated  within  the 
context  of  the  freeze,  then  pursuing  the  ob- 
jective of  negotiating  immediate,  mutual 
and  verifiable  reductions  in  nuclear  weap- 
ons." 

On  page  5,  line  4  strike  out  "Proceeding 
from"  and  insert  "Pursuing"  and  on  line  5 
strike  out  "pursuing"  and  insert  "and"  so 
that  subparagraph  (4)  would  read: 

"(4)  Pursuing  this  mutual  and  verifiable 
freeze,  and  substantial,  equitable,  and  verifi- 
able reductions  through  numerical  ceilings, 
annual  percentages,  or  any  other  equally  ef- 
fective and  verifiable  means  of  strengthen- 
ing strategic  stability." 

H.R.  1190 

By  BIr.  BETHUNE: 
—On  page  16,  after  line  15,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  the  section,  no  farm  loan  may  be  de- 
ferred, consolidated,  rescheduled,  or  re- 
amortized  unless  the  Secretary  certifies 
tliat  no  current  recipient  of  financial  assist- 
ance under  this  Act  will  be  put  at  a  competi- 
tive disadvantage  by  such  deferral,  consoli- 
dation, rescheduling,  or  reamortization.". 
—On  page  10,  line  4,  strike  the  word  "sub- 
section" and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "subsec- 
tions" and  on  page  10,  after  line  11  Insert 
the  following: 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  this  Act  no  loan  may  be  rescheduled  or 
consolidated  unless  the  Secretary  certifies 
that  no  current  recipient  of  financial  assist- 
ance under  this  Act  will  be  put  at  a  competi- 
tive disadvantage  by  such  rescheduling  or 
consolidation.". 

—On  page  9,  line  3,  strike  out  "$35,000,000" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$15,000,000". 
—On  page  16,  after  line  15.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  no  farm  loan  may  be  de- 
ferred, consolidated,  rescheduled  or  ream- 
ortized  unless  the  Secretary  certifies  that 
such  deferral,  consolidation,  rescheduling  or 
reamortization  would  not  restrict  the  avail- 
ability of  credit,  or  increase  the  costs  of 
such  credit  to  other  farm  borrowers.". 
—On  page  15,  at  line  19,  after  the  word 
"reamortization"  Insert  the  following:  "but 
in  no  case  shall  such  rate  be  lower  than  the 


cost  incurred  by  the  government  to  borrow 
money  for  comparable  lengths  of  time". 
—On  page  9,  strike  lines  16  through  18. 
—On  page  9,  on  line  17  and  18,  strike  out 
"fifteen  years"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"ten  years". 

—On  page  10.  line  4.  strike  the  word  "sub- 
section" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "subsec- 
tions" and  on  page  10,  after  line  11  insert 
the  following: 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  this  Act  no  loan  may  be  rescheduled  or 
consolidated  unless  the  Secretary  certifies 
that  no  farmer  will  be  put  at  a  competitive 
disadvantage  by  such  rescheduling  or  con- 
solidation.". 

—On  page  16,  after  line  15,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  no  farm  loan  may  be  de- 
ferred, consolidated,  rescheduled  or  reamor- 
tlzed  unless  the  Secretary  certifies  that 
such  deferral,  consolidation,  rescheduling  or 
reamortization  would  not  restrict  the  avaO- 
ability  of  credit,  or  Increase  the  costs  of 
such  credit  to  other  borrowers.". 
—On  page  16,  after  line  15,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  no  farm  loan  may  be  de- 
ferred, consolidated,  rescheduled,  or  ream- 
ortized  unless  the  Secretary  certifies  that 
no  farmer  wUl  be  put  at  a  competitive  disad- 
vantage by  such  deferral,  consolidation,  re- 
scheduling, or  reamortization.". 
—On  page  13,  after  line  18,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"The  Secretary  shall  also  make  financial 
assistance  available  to  farmers  not  receiving 
assistance  under  this  Act  or  under  the 
Emergency  Agricultural  Oedlt  Adjustment 
Act  of  1978  in  order  that  such  farmers  may 
also  receive  the  Intended  benefits  of  this 
section.". 

By  BIr.  DORGAN: 
—On  page  8— 

(A)  line  17,  strike  out  "(a)"  foUowing  "Sec- 
tion 310B"; 

(B)  line  20,  insert  "of  subsection  (a)"  after 
"sentence";  and 

(C)  line  34,  strike  out  "and"  following  the 
semicolon. 

On  page  9— 

(A)  line  1,  strike  out  "thereof  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "of  subsection  (a)"; 

(B)  line  3,  strike  out  the  second  period  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ";  and";  and 

(C)  insert  after  line  3  the  following: 

"(3)  inserting  after  subsection  (e)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  this  title  or  any  other  law,  during  the 
period  beginning  with  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Emergency  Agricultural  Credit 
Act  of  1983  and  ending  on  September  30, 
1984- 

"(1)  The  Secretary  shall  make  and  Insure 
loans  to  small  businesses  that  are  located  in 
rural  areas  and  that  (i)  are  engaged  in  fur- 
nishing farmers  and  ranchers  machinery, 
supplies,  and  services  directly  related  to  the 
production  of  commodities  that  are  eligible 
for  payment-ln-kind  land  diversion  pro- 
grams carried  out  by  the  Secretary,  and  (ii) 
establish  by  substantial  evidence  that  they 
are  experiencing  severe  economic  hardship 
directly  attributable  to  the  operation  of 
such  program.  Loans  shall  be  made  under 
this  subsection  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
eligible  borrowers  to  continue  to  operate 
their  businesses  during  the  period  of  such 
economic  hardship. 
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"(3)  No  loan  may  be  made  or  insured 
under  this  subsection  which  exceeds  $50,000 
In  principal  amount 

"(3)  The  period  of  repajrment  of  loans 
made  or  insured  imder  tMs  subsection  shall 
be  13  months. 

"(4)  The  rate  of  interest  on  loans  made  or 
insured  under  this  subsection  shall  be  the 
rate  of  interest  applicable  to  operating  loans 
under  section  316(aKl),  reduced  by  3  per 
centum. 


"(5)  Not  less  than  10  per  centum  of  the 
funds  that  may  be  used  for  industrial  devel- 
opment loans  under  the  Act  of  December 
18.  1983  (Public  Law  97-370.  06  Stet.  1799) 
during  fiscal  year  1983  shall  be  made  avail- 
able for  loans  made  or  insured  under  this 
subsection  to  the  extent  needed  to  meet  ap- 
plications filed  by  smaU  businesses  that  are 
eligible  for  such  loans. 

"(6)  The  Secretary  shall  issue  regulations 
implementing  this  subsection  not  later  than 
sixty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 


the  Emergency  Agricultural  Credit  Act  of 
1983.". 

On  page  36,  after  line  34,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: "During  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1084.  not  less  than  10  per  centum 
of  the  funds  that  may  be  used  for  industrial 
development  loans  shall  be  made  available 
for  loans  made  or  Insured  under  section 
310B(f)  to  the  extent  needed  to  meet  appli- 
cations filed  by  small  businesses  that  are  eli- 
gible for  such  loans.". 
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THE  LABOR  MANAGEMENT 
RACKETEERING  ACT  OP  1983 


HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

OP  ILUMOIS 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKmESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  20,  1983 
•  Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
which  will  revise  current  Federal  labor 
laws  to  more  effectively  combat  the 
problem  of  labor  corruption.  The  need 
for  this  legislation,  entitled,  "The 
Labor  Management  Racketeering  Act 
of  1983."  has  been  well  documented  in 
the  hearings  held  over  the  past  several 
years  in  both  the  House  and  Senate. 

The  bill  is  nearly  identical  to  S.  336, 
the  legislation  introduced  by  Senator 
NuwM  on  February  1.  In  order  to 
better  carry  out  the  intended  purposes 
of  the  legislation,  several  minor  tech- 
nical changes  suggested  by  legislative 
counsel  have  been  incorporated.  Be- 
cause several  technical  issues  have 
been  raised  by  the  administration  and 
others  in  connection  with  section  5  of 
S.  336— dealing  with  responsibilities  of 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  under  labor 
and  other  related  Federal  laws— I  have 
omitted  this  provision  subject  to  later 
revision.  I  am  not  adverse  to  clarifying 
the  role  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in 
labor  law  enforcement  matters  and 
will,  during  the  legislative  process, 
seek  to  Include  a  clear  statement  of 
the  Secretary's  role. 

On  April  14,  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Labor  reported  out  S.  336  by 
poll.  As  worded,  the  bill  is  identical  to 
S.  1785,  the  Labor  Management  Rack- 
eteering Act  of  1982,  which  was  passed 
by  unanimous  consent  in  the  Senate 
on  two  separate  occasions  during  the 
last  Congress.  My  understanding  Is 
that  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  will  proceed  to 
mark  up  the  bill  on  the  27th  of  this 
month.  By  introducing  this  legislation 
in  the  House  now,  it  is  my  hope  that 
appropriate  technical  and  clarifying 
changes  can  be  made  by  the  Senate 
Committee  which  wiU  help  expedite 
passage  in  the  Senate  and  in  the 
House  as  well. 

In  Senate  testimony  in  support  of 
the  legislation,  APL-CIO  president 
Lane  Kirkland  concluded  that  "on  bal- 
ance, the  bUl  furthers  both  the  public 
Interest  and  the  best  interests  of  the 
trade  imlon  movement."  I  agree.  The 
legislation  Is  needed,  the  bill  is  a  good 
one,  and  the  House  and  Senate  should 
act  quickly  to  put  its  effect  into  law. 

In  testimony  before  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Labor-Management  Re- 


lations last  December,  Secretary  of 
Labor  Raymond  Donovan  stressed  the 
high  priority  the  administration  has 
placed  on  the  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion. The  stetement  of  the  Secretary 
explaining  the  need  for  this  legislation 
follows: 

STATnODIT  OP  RATHOIII)  J.  DOHOTAH,  SBCKX- 
TART  OP  Labor,  BEPOKE  the  SUBCOIOfTTTEE 
OH  LABOR-MAHAQElIEirT  RELATIOHS,  COII- 
lOTTEE  OR  EDUCATIOH  AMD  LABOR.  HOUSE  OP 

Represbrtatives 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee. I  am  indeed  grateful  for  the  op- 
portunity to  come  before  this  Subcommittee 
to  urge  your  consideration  and  immediate 
approval  of  S.  1785.  the  "Labor-Manage- 
ment Racketeering  Act."  I  have  sUted  in 
the  past  that  I  believe  that  this  bill  is  one  of 
the  most  important  pieces  of  reform  legisla- 
tion affecting  American  workers  and  their 
families  to  be  considered  by  the  Congress  in 
a  niunber  of  years.  I  continue  to  hold  that 
belief. 

As  a  general  statement.  S.  1785  would 
amend  the  Employee  Retirement  Income 
Security  Act  (ERISA)  and  the  Labor-Man- 
agement Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act 
(LMRDA)  to  strengthen  their  prohibitions 
on  individuals  who  have  been  convicted  of 
certain  crimes  from  serving  in  positions  of 
trust  or  influence  relating  to  employee  ben- 
efit plans  and  labor  organizations. 

The  labor  movement  is  an  essential  ele- 
ment of  the  American  society,  and  the  day- 
to-day  lives  and  futures  of  American  work- 
ers and  their  families  depend  on  the  Integri- 
ty of  officials  of  labor  organizations.  We.  as 
responsible  government  officials,  must 
insure  that  there  are  stringent  enforceable 
and  enforced  provisions  of  law  which  afford 
necessary  protections  to  union  members. 

Additionally.  Mi.  Chairman,  there  are  at 
present  approximately  SO  million  workers 
participating  in  560.000  pension  plans  and 
perhaps  three  times  that  niunber  of  workers 
and  beneficiaries  in  the  4%  million  welfare 
plans  in  the  United  States.  And  it  is  estimat- 
ed that  those  pension  plans  will  balloon 
from  a  present  value  of  $500  billion  to  an  in- 
credible figure  of  $3  trillion  in  1995.  a  mere 
thirteen  years  from  now.  In  light  of  these 
stunning  statistics,  we  have  the  awesome  re- 
sponsibility to  insure  that  the  laws  ade- 
quately protect  those  people  and  the  funds 
upon  which  so  many  desperately  rely. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  appeared  before 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Labor  in  Feb- 
ruary to  testify  on  S.  1785.  the  Administra- 
tion made  a  number  of  suggestions  on  the 
bill  as  it  was  then  drafted.  We  believe  that 
S.  1785.  as  pased  by  the  Senate  on  July  28. 
accomplishes  our  major  objectives  and  will 
go  a  long  way  to  allow  the  goverrunent— the 
Department  of  Labor,  the  Department  of 
Justice,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  and 
other  Federal  agencies— to  insure  that  the 
rights  and  funds  of  labor  organization  mem- 
bers and  employee  benefit  plan  participants 
and  beneficiaries  are  adequately  protected. 

Let  me  briefly  describe  a  few  of  the  more 
important  features  of  the  legislation  so  that 
you  can  understand  why  we  put  such  impor- 
tance on  its  enactment. 


One  of  the  most  significant  provisions  of 
S.  1785  is  that  the  disqualifications  on  the 
individuals'  participation  take  place  immedi- 
ately at  the  time  of  conviction.  Under  the 
present  relevant  sections  of  ERISA  and 
LMRDA.  the  disqualification  occurs  on  the 
date  of  conviction  or  the  final  sustaining  an 
wpeal.  whichever  is  later.  As  I  am  sure  you 
are  aware,  the  appeals  process  can  consume 
a  lengthy  period  of  time.  Two  years  is  not 
unusuaL  Therefore,  under  the  present  stat- 
utory formulations,  convicted  individuals- 
people  tried  and  convicted  by  a  court  of  rob- 
bery, burglary,  fraud,  embezzlement— can 
continue  to  exercise  great  infiuence  over 
benefit  plans  and  labor  unions  and  their 
funds  in  formal  capacities  for  months,  even 
years,  until  the  appeals  process  is  exhaust- 
ed. I  believe  that  this  is  intolerable  and 
should  not  be  allowed  to  continue. 

We  know  of  one  case  involving  an  individ- 
ual who  at  one  time  was  the  President  of 
one  union  local,  the  manager  of  another. 
President  of  the  District  Council,  and  alao  a 
trustee  of  a  benefit  plan  fund.  He  was  con- 
victed of  embezzling  funds  from  six  labor  or- 
ganizations and  funds.  While  these  matters 
were  on  appeal,  he  remained  in  a  number  of 
the  positions  until  the  convictions  were 
eventually  sustained.  He  was  later  convicted 
of  illegally  transferring  funds  and  has  since 
been  indicted  for  still  other  allegedly  illegal 
acts  occurring  during  the  appeals  process.  It 
is  estimated  that  $1  million  was  taken 
during  this  period. 

While  It  Is  true  that  convictions  may  even- 
tually be  overturned,  we  should  not  allow 
convicted  individuals  to  continue  In  office 
and  be  in  a  position  to  jeopardize  the  funds 
and  rights  of  workers  during  an  extended 
appeals  process.  Instances  such  as  the  one  I 
just  described  must  not  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue one  more  day. 

Another  important  aspect  of  the  legisla- 
tion is  that  it  considerably  expands  the  car 
pacities  from  which  individuals  would  be 
disqualified  under  both  statutes.  Embodied 
in  the  legislation  is  the  recognition  that 
people  other  than  administrators,  trustees, 
and  consultants  of  plans,  and  officers  and 
directors  of  labor  organization,  for  example, 
exert  considerable  influence  over  their  oper- 
ations. 

We  also  note  that  the  bill  deletes  the 
"clerical/custodial"  exception  from  the 
LMRDA.  The  stories  are  legion  of  how  this 
exemption  has  been  used— or  I  might  say, 
misused— as  a  ruse  of  labor  organizations  to 
hire  otherwise  disqualified  individuals  as 
clerks  or  janitors  when  they  are  actually 
serving  in  decision-making  capacities,  and  at 
extremely  high  salaries.  We  therefore 
strongly  support  this  provision  of  S.  1785. 

Another  important  aspect  of  the  legisla- 
tion as  passed  by  the  Senate  is  the  exten- 
sion of  the  time  of  the  disqualification. 
LMRDA  and  ERISA  now  provide  for  a  five 
year  ban  on  the  covered  activities.  This  is  a 
relatively  short  period  of  time,  and  our  ex- 
periences have  shown  that  It  encourages  dis- 
qualified individuals  to  stand  by.  attempting 
to  exert  Indirect  influence,  with  the  expec- 
tation that  they  wlU  be  able  to  assume  or 
resume  a  position.  The  legislation  would 
double   the   disqualification   period   under 
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both  statutes  to  ten  years  under  most  in- 
stances. We  believe  that  a  period  of  ten 
]rears  would  discourage  such  behavior  and 
expectations. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  reiterate  one  ex- 
tremely important  point  which  we  have 
made  whenever  we  have  testified  about  this 
legislation.  We  do  not  consider  S.  1785  to  lie 
punitive  in  nature.  Rather,  we  regard  it  as 
protective.  We  are  not  seeking  to  further  pe- 
nalijse  convicted  people.  Our  criminal  Judi- 
cial systems  provide  for  penalties  for  viola- 
tions of  laws.  The  disqualifications  from 
serving  labor  organizations  and  employee 
benefit  plans  are  not  Intended  as  additional 
punishments.  We  are  seeking,  however,  to 
protect  the  individuals  whose  day-to-day 
working  lives  are  often  controlled  by  union 
officials  and  whose  present  and  future  well- 
beings  are  dependent  on  benefit  plan  offi- 
cials. 

These  people  need  whatever  protections 
we  can  give  them,  and  they  should  have 
them  as  soon  as  possible— today,  if  t>ossible. 
We  must  assure  the  millions  of  individuals 
who  contribute  to  employee  benefit  plans 
that  their  funds  will  be  invested,  controlled, 
and  used  by  individuals  who  will  not  com- 
promise the  trust  and  responsibility  placed 
on  them.  And,  we  must  assure  those  workers 
who  belong  to  labor  organizations  that 
union  matters  are  being  handled  by  people 
who  have  the  interests  of  the  workers  in 
mind  without  thought  of  how  they,  the  offi- 
cials, might  profit  from  their  positions  and 
actions. 

Because  there  is  a  recognition  of  the  pro- 
tective nature  of  the  legislation,  it  has  re- 
ceived widespread  bi-partisan  support.  Mr. 
Lane  Kirkland.  the  President  of  the  AFL- 
ClO.  testified  over  a  year  ago  of  his  support 
for  the  basis  of  the  legislation.  And  I  would 
bring  to  your  attention  that  when  it  passed 
the  Senate  in  July,  it  did  so  with  no  opposi- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  conclude  by  stating 
that  the  Administration  supports  the 
present  allocation  of  criminal  investigative 
authority  with  respect  to  employee  benefit 
plans.  We  at  the  Department  of  Labor  are 
working  closely  with  the  Department  of 
Justice,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  and 
other  Federal  agencies  to  insure  that  plans 
and  unions  are  rid  of  corrupting  influences. 
We  are  using  every  tool  presently  available 
to  us  to  safeguard  the  integrity  of  labor  or- 
ganizations and  benefit  plans.  The  addition- 
al substantive  tools  which  would  be  given  to 
us  by  S.  1785  would  greatly  enhance  our 
abilities.  Therefore,  we  urge  this  Subcom- 
mittee to  take  whatever  actions  are  neces- 
sary to  achieve  enactment  of  this  vital  legis- 
lation in  the  last  few  days  of  this  Congress.* 


MARINE  SERGEANT  KASTRINOS 


HON.  KEN  KRAMER 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESOrTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  20. 1983 

•  Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
1959  to  1975  millions  of  Americans 
served  their  country  proudly  in  Viet- 
nam. Over  57,000  never  returned.  For 
the  veterans  who  came  home  and  the 
families  of  those  who  did  not,  1982 
marked  the  end  of  a  long  silence,  when 
their  country  finally  turned  to  them 
and  reverently  saluted  their  sacrifice. 

With  the  dedication  of  the  Vietnam 
Memorial  on  November  13,  1982.  the 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Nation  rose  above  the  internal  con- 
flicts the  war  evoked  in  order  to  recog- 
nize and  to  honor  those  who  served 
their  country.  Since  its  dedication, 
over  1  million  people  have  come  to  the 
monument  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Viet- 
nam veterans  and  to  reldndle  memo- 
ries of  lost  family  and  friends. 

Helene  Monberg,  a  veteran  Washing- 
ton news  correspondent,  recently  ac- 
companied a  family  from  Leadville, 
Colo.,  who  came  to  Washington  to 
visit  the  memorial  and  see  the  name  of 
their  lost  loved  one  engraved  in  the 
polished  stone,  to  stand  among  the 
long,  solemn  granite  walls  which,  seem 
to  state,  "that  you  gave  your  lives  or 
that  you  gave  your  youth  will  always 
be  remembered." 

I  ask  permission  to  have  inserted  in 
the  record  Mrs.  Monberg's  eloquent 
portrayal  of  their  experience,  which 
directly  or  indirectly  is  shared  by  all 
of  us. 

[From  the  Herald  Democrat,  Leadville, 

Colo..  Mar.  11,  1983] 

Marime  Skrgkaitt  Kastrikos 

Washihotoh.— Four  residents  of  the 
Washington,  D.C.  area  went  on  a  pilgrimage 
on  Feb.  19  to  seek  out  the  name  of  an  Amer- 
ican Hero,  Marine  Sergeant  Jerold  (Jerry) 
Kastrinos  of  Leadville. 

They  were  Helene  C.  Monberg,  veterap 
news  correspondent  and  a  Leadville  native 
distantly  related  to  the  young  sergeant  by 
marriage;  her  grandniece  Jessica  Hately,  11, 
of  McLean.  Va.:  Mrs.  Barbara  Evans  and  her 
son  Johnny  Neitzey,  8,  both  of  Alexandria, 
Va. 

Their  destination  was  new  Memorial  to 
the  men  and  women  who  died  in  the  Viet- 
nam conflict.  Jerry  Kastrinos  left  a  young 
wife  and  two  small  children  to  serve  his 
country  in  Vietiuun,  where  he  was  Idlled  in 
December.  1967.  He  also  left  two  grieving 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chris  Kastrinos  of 
Leadville. 

The  Washington  area  was  a  mess  that 
day.  A  snowstorm  had  blanketed  the  Wash- 
ington area  on  Feb  11  and  people  were  stUl 
digging  out.  The  area  around  the  memorial 
was  knee-deep  in  mud.  The  memorial,  pol- 
ished black  granite,  contains  the  names  of 
the  58.000  Americans  killed  in  the  Vietnam 
conflict,  but  it  looked  that  day  like  the  end 
of  a  beat-up  football  field. 

Still  the  people  came,  hundreds  of  them 
on  the  first  nice  weekend  day  since  the  Big 
Snow.  Our  group  chose  the  day  because 
Mrs.  Evans  and  her  son  Johnny  will  soon  be 
going  overseas  to  Join  her  new  husband. 
Major  Mitchell  Evans,  in  Germany,  where 
Johnny  is  looking  forward  to  playing  soccer 
with  the  natives. 

Jessica,  a  native  of  Colorado  Springs  who 
recently  moved  to  the  Washington  area 
from  Dallas,  has  been  sightseeing,  and  she 
knew  where  the  Memorial  was  located, 
hidden  between  the  big  memorials  to  Wash- 
ington and  Lincoln,  on  Washington's 
famous  Mall. 

Once  on  the  site,  the  70  slabs  of  granite 
are  intimidating.  But  there  is  a  friendly 
woman  on  the  site  with  a  list  of  nearly 
58.000  names  of  men  and  women  killed  in 
the  Vietnam  conflict.  She  let  the  group  take 
a  picture  of  her,  with  Jessica  and  Johnny. 
Then  she  found  Jerry's  name:  Jerold  Lloyd 
Kastrinos,  Sergeant,  n.S.  Marine  Corps,  of 
Leadville,  Colo.,  on  panel  No.  31.  They 
walked  over  to  the  panel,  which  ia  on  the 
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right  side  of  the  V-shaped  memorial,  and 
there,  about  the  middle  of  the  panel,  was 
Jerry's  name.  It  gave  one  a  catch  in  his 
throat.  Jerry's  name  finally  honored  after 
all  of  these  years  of  torment  for  his 
family.  .  .  . 

Everyone  took  pictures  of  everyone  else 
pointing  to  Jerry's  name.  It  came  out  quite 
clearly  in  a  couple  of  the  pictures,  even 
though  the  names  aren't  that  large  on  the 
panels.  A  tiny  American  flag  was  placed  by 
panel  31E.  The  group  took  a  picture  of  that 
too,  and  of  the  large  crowd  slowly  moving  in 
and  around  the  memorial,  many  bent  on 
finding  a  name  Just  as  the  four  had.  Most 
walked  to  the  east,  enroute  to  the  Washing- 
ton Monument,  and  at  the  end  of  the  Viet- 
nam Memorial  there  was  a  veteran  passing 
out  literature  about  the  American  POW/ 
MIA's  on  which  there  has  been  no  word  to 
relatives  and  friends  for  many  years.  They 
are  potential  prisoners  of  war  and  missing  in 
action  servicemen  who  have  never  been 
heard  from  even  though  the  Vietitam  con- 
flict ended  on  April  30,  1975.  Everyone  took 
a  pamphlet  from  the  veteran  from  the  Vet- 
erans' Vigil  Society. 

And  said  a  prayer  that  the  agony  of  the 
their  relatives  and  friends  wUl  soon  be  over, 
too.* 


CLAUDE  PEPPER,  STATESMAN 
EXTRAORDINARY 


HON.  CHARLES  L  BENNEH 

OP  PLOROIA 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  20,  1983 

•  Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
cover  story  of  Time  magazine  for  April 
25  is  about  "Claude  Pepper,  Champion 
of  the  Elderly."  All  of  Florida  is  proud 
of  the  great  achievements  for  mankind 
brought  about  by  the  extraordinary 
Claude  Pepper.  Mr.  Speaker,  he  is  a 
man  of  vision,  of  courage,  and  of  com- 
passion. I  include  some  of  the  com- 
ments of  the  article  and  express  the 
hope  that  Clause  is  with  us  for  many 
decades  yet  to  come. 
In  the  Time  article  it  is  said: 

"There  are  only  two  Democrats  who  really 
bttg  Reagan. "  says  a  presidential  aide.  "One 
U  Tip  O'Neill,  and  the  other  U  that  Con- 
gressman who  keeps  talking  aJttout  Social  Se- 
curity. " 

Claude  Denson  Pepper  is  like  a  vintage 
automobile  with  new  parts:  he  gets  better 
and  more  powerful  with  age.  By  an  odd  con- 
vergence of  historical  trends.  Pepper's 
unshakable  New  Deal  liberalism  is  in  phase 
with  the  graying  of  America,  even  at  a  time 
when  conservatism  marches  forcefully 
through  Washington's  corridors  of  power. 
Some  36  million  Social  Security  recipients, 
and  millions  more  who  are  nearing  retire- 
ment, count  on  Claude  Pepper  to  protect 
their  rights  and  well-being.  And  Pepper  has 
doggedly  done  so. 

When  Pepper's  admirers  worry  about  his 
advancing  years  and  how  long  he  expects  to 
be  on  Capitol  Hill,  he  sometimes  admits 
that  he  has  retirement  plans.  "I've  set  the 
year,"  he  drawls.  As  his  listeners'  concern 
grows,  he  adds  without  a  smile:  "The  year 
2000.  But  I  reserve  the  right  to  change  my 
mind." 

At  an  age  when  most  people  are  savoring 
old  memories,  Claude  Pepper  never  looks 


bM^  His  latest  legislative  proposal  is  to 
create  a  Houae  Committee  on  the  Future  of 
the  17.8.  He.  of  course,  would  like  to  stick 
around  to  help  shape  its  vision,  and  to  see 
that  the  recommendations  are  carried  out. 

Although  Claude  Pepper  is  famous 
today  as  the  champion  of  the  elderly, 
most  of  us  realize  that  he  has  persist- 
ently fought  for  ideas  of  benefit  to  all 
Americans  and  all  mankind.  We  are  all 
his  debtors  for  his  great  achievements 
through  the  years.* 


ENERGY  CONSERVATION:  A  NEW 
NATIONAL  CHARACTERISTIC 
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HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

or  iixnf  ots 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPHESDITATIVSS 

Wednesday,  April  20. 1983 
•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  article  about  the  effect 
of  energy  conservation  on  national 
energy  consumption  that  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 
This  article  has  excellent  statistics  on 
how  the  coimtry  was  forced  to  change 
its  consumption  behavior  as  a  result  of 
the  OPEC  price  shocks  starting  in 
1973,  and  it  points  out  that  de^ite 
lower  oil  prices,  consumers  and  compa- 
nies probably  will  not  change  their 
conservation  behavior.  I  commend  to 
all  my  coUeagues  this  article: 
On.  Prici  Cuts  Appear  UifUKiLT  To  Bring 
Back  Old  Levels  or  Dkmaho:  Conskrva- 
TioK  Steps  Sincr  1973  Will  Keep  Lmrr- 
iMG  DsAGB  Ever  ir  Ecoifomr  Sorces 
(By  Roger  Lowenstein) 

WILL  PEOPLX  TURN  UP  HEAT? 

United  Technologies  Corp..  like  most  big 
and  small  energy  users,  was  driven  to  con- 
siderable conservation  measures  by  the  oil- 
price  shocks  of  the  past  10  years. 

The  Hartford,  Conn.,  manufacturer  fig- 
ures it  has  halved  the  energy  it  uses  in  fab- 
ricating Jet-aircraft  engines,  elevators,  air- 
conditioners  and  helicopters  by  such  meas- 
ures as  recycling  waste  heat  from  furnaces 
and  using  a  computer  to  manage  energy 
usage. 

Will  United  keep  up  the  pace  of  investing 
in  conservation  now  that  oil  prices  have 
eased  and  show  signs  of  sliding  further? 
Probably  not.  "We've  already  skimmed  the 
cream."  says  Charles  Feledy.  the  company's 
energy  director.  "We're  starting  to  reach  a 
point  of  diminishing  returns.  An  energy 
manager's  Job  is  getting  harder— we  have  to 
compete  for  corporate  funds  with  other 
projects." 

By  the  same  token.  United  Technologies 
obviously  won't  be  dismantling  those  expen- 
sive conservation  steps  already  taken.  So  its 
energy  efficiency  will  continue  to  be  far  su- 
perior to  a  decade  ago. 

ERA  or  SLACK  DEMAIfO 

United's  perspective  capsulizes  the  energy- 
consumption  outlook  in  the  U.S.  as  the  Or- 
ganization of  Petroleum  Exporting  Coun- 
tries and  other  oU-producing  nations 
planned  to  open  talks  aimed  at  halting  the 
price  wars  that  have  sprung  up  in  today's 
new  era  of  slack  demand  (see  story  on  page 
2).  Energy  consumers  basically  will  continue 
conservation  efforts  already  imderway.  ana- 
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lysts  say.  althou^  they  won't  undertake  ex- 
pensive new  ones. 

The  result:  The  four-year  slide  in  oU 
demand  Is  likely  to  end,  but  demand  will  no 
doubt  continue  slack.  In  the  decade  since 
OPEC's  oil  embargo,  energy  oonsumption  in 
the  industrlallMd  vorid  has  risen  only  0.8% 
uppn^iiy  despite  an  annual-rate  Increase  of 
3.5%  in  the  nations'  combined  gross  national 
products. 

The  apparent  dawning  of  economic  recov- 
ery from  the  proUniged  recession,  of  course, 
ia  likely  to  spur  energy  use,  especially  as 
prices  decline.  But  the  conservation  steps 
taken  in  recent  years  will  hold  down  the  in- 
crease, analysts  suggest. 

Economists  are  still  debating  how  much  of 
the  drop  in  oil  demand  in  recent  years  was 
caused  by  the  recession  and  how  much  re- 
sulted from  conservation  and  substitution  of 
other  fuels  following  the  1973-74  oil  embar- 
go and  the  1979  Iranian  revolution.  Clifton 
C.  Garvin,  the  chairman  of  Exxon  Corp.. 
guesses  that  two-thlids  of  the  demand  drop 
resulted  from  conservation  and  fuel  switch- 
ing. Tor  Meloe,  the  chief  economist  at 
Texaco  Inc.,  essentially  agrees.  He  says  U.S. 
oil  demand  today  would  be  four  million  bar- 
rels a  day  higher  but  for  the  1979  Iran  revo- 
lution and  2.5  million  barrels  higher  but  for 
the  recession. 

Mr.  Meloe  and  other  forecasters  see  con- 
servation psychology  continuing  to  restrict 
consuSmption  through  any  coming  recovery, 
and  prolMibly  through  the  1980s.  "Oil 
demand  will  be  dragged  down  by  the  mo- 
mentum of  conservation,"  Mr.  Meloe  says. 
"We  still  haven't  felt  the  brunt  of  the  1979 
oil  shock." 

Oil  consumption  has  fallen  13%  since  1979 
in  the  non-Communist  world,  to  45.3  million 
barrels  a  day,  while  U.S.  demand  has  fallen 
19%  to  15.2  million  barrels  a  day.  The  fall- 
ing demand  is  the  main  reason  for  the  price- 
cutting  moves  that  surfaced  last  week  and 
promise  to  spread  and  deepen  as  OPEC  and 
non-OPEC  nations  seek  to  retain  their  mar- 
kets. 

While  economists  welcome  moderate  cuts 
as  an  aid  to  economic  recovery,  many  worry 
about  the  effects  of  a  sharp  decline  on 
future  demand. 

With  the  price  of  oil  failing,  consumers 
have  less  incentive  to  switch  to  other  fuels 
or  turn  down  thermosUts.  "There  is  a  real 
danger  that  we  could  start  the  cycle  of  con- 
simiptlon  and  scarcity  again,"  says  Edwin 
Lowry.  a  vice  president  of  Standard  Oil  Co. 
of  California. 

Other  analysts  don't  see  that  as  a  threat 
anytime  soon.  If  free-market  forces  are  al- 
lowed to  operate.  Most  oil  companies,  for  in- 
stance, predict  flat  demand  or  small  in- 
creases this  year  and  unspectacular  gains 
even  during  an  extended  economic  recovery. 
Grandiose  plans  for  developing  alternative 
fuels  have  been  shelved,  as  oil-production 
capacity  is  expected  to  keep  outpacing 
demand.  "If  we  could  Just  hold  demand  con- 
stant, that  would  be  a  big  plus  right  now," 
says  Archie  Dunham,  a  planner  with 
Conoco  Inc. 

Demand  will  continue  to  be  constrained 
by  past  conservation  steps,  however.  Con- 
solidated Edison  Co.  of  New  York,  for  exam- 
ple, is  applying  for  permits  to  convert  three 
generators  to  coal,  part  of  a  move  away 
from  oil  that  began  in  the  1970s.  "There  is 
nothing  we  wouldn't  undo  insofar  as  reduc- 
ing dependence  on  oil,"  Bertram  Schwartz, 
executive  vice  president,  says.  "We  don't 
know  where  oil  prices  are  going  in  the 
future." 

Commercial  airlines  are  unlikely  to  bum 
more  than  the  10  billion  gaUons  of  oil  they 
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used  last  year  even  If  traffic  gains  apprecia- 
bly, because  new  planes  on  order  use  about 
35  percent  less  fuel,  says  Daniel  Henkin.  an 
official  of  the  Air  Transport  Association. 
New  model  autos  also  are  llltely  to  continue 
emphasizing  fuel  efficiency  even  If  they 
start  growing  in  size  again  (and  Chrysler 
Corp.  economist  Donald  Hilty  already  sees  a 
"notable"  shift  in  demand  toward  bigger 
can). 

"like  any  other  capital  investment,  con- 
servation investments  are  slow  to  b^in  and 
massive  once  they  get  going,"  says  David 
Stemllght.  a  consultant  and  former  econo- 
mist at  Atlantic  Richfield.  Arco.  for  one. 
now  bums  25  percent  less  fuel  in  refining 
oU. 

Celanese  Corp.  says  conservation  steps 
have  made  one  of  its  chemical  plants  79  per- 
cent more  fuel  efficient.  Ford  Motor  Co.  is 
saving  energy  by  monitoring  heat  flow  by 
computer.  Such  changes,  says  Donald  Axon, 
the  manager  of  energy  engtaieertng  ait  Ford, 
are  "part  of  our  basic  way  of  operating 
now,"  and  they  aren't  going  to  be  reversed. 
Ten  years  ago,  of  course,  when  gas  guz- 
zling was  considered  an  American  birth- 
right, no  one  foresaw  a  slacliening  of 
demand,  regardless  of  price  rises.  So  fore- 
casters are  less  certain  now  about  consumer 
reaction  to  cheaper  oil  prices.  'We  don't 
think  demand  will  be  as  elastic  as  it  was 
when  prices  were  rising,  because  people 
aren't  going  to  rip  out  insulation,"  say 
Thomas  Bums,  the  chief  economist  for 
Standard  Oil  of  California. 

But  analysts  concede  they  have  little  to 
guide  them,  not  having  witnessed  such  an 
oil-price  slide  in  recent  history.  "What  I 
want  to  know  is  will  people  turn  up  the 
thermostat?"  says  the  planner  for  a  major 
oil  company.  "Will  they  drive  to  the  Rock- 
ies?" 

Lower  fuel  prices  may  indeed  bring  more 
trips  to  the  Rockies  and  more-distant  vaca- 
tion spots.  But  today's  more-efficient  cars 
will  have  to  go  many  additional  miles  to 
offset  the  drop  of  gasoline  usage  per  car  of 
recent  years.  Annual  mileage  per  car  aver- 
aged 9,026  miles  in  the  U.S.  in  1981,  down 
from  10,121  miles  10  years  earlier. 

Lower  oil  prices  are  also  expected  to  slow 
or  reverse  the  trend  of  switching  to  natural 
gas.  When  oil-shortage  fears  were  rampant, 
a  half -million  homeowners  a  year  were  con- 
verting away  from  oil  heat,  but  David  More- 
head  of  the  National  Oil  Jobbers  CU>uncU 
says  that  "the  stream  has  eased  to  a  trick- 
le." 

Some  companies  are  likely  to  switch  back 
to  oil  as  the  price  declines.  "We're  losing 
customers  because  they  can  buy  oil  on  the 
spot  market  cheaper  than  we  can  sell  them 
gas,"  says  James  Smith,  the  chairman  of 
Orange  &  Rockland  Utilities  in  Pearl  River. 
N.Y. 

Thatcher  Glass  Corp.  and  Holly  Sugar 
Corp  in  California  and  Raytheon  Co.  in 
Massachusetts  are  among  a  number  of  com- 
panies that  have  already  begun  to  use  more 
oil  in  their  production  operatitxis.  National 
Steel  Corp.  in  Pittsburg  says,  "We're  switch- 
ing to  oil  whenever  we  can." 

But  the  outlook  for  most  of  this  decade  is 
for  only  slow  growth  in  demand  for  oil.  Tex- 
aoo's  Mr.  Meloe  says.  Demand  could  climb 
later  in  the  1980s,  he  adds,  if  the  price  of  oil 
keeps  dropping  and  users  "lose  their  skepti- 
cism" about  the  commodity's  future  avail- 
ability.* 
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NEW  YORK  TIMES  QUESTIONS 
PRACnCAlITY  OP  FRKKAF. 
REBOLUnON 


JMI 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

or  mcHioAR 

IH  THI  ROUSK  OF  RKPRISDITAnVXS 

Wednesday.  AprU  20. 1983 

•  Mr.  BROOBIFIKLD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  New  York  Times  has  Joined  those 
voices  pointing  out  the  fallacies  of  the 
House  Joint  Resolution  13.  the  so- 
cidled  nuclear  freeze  resolution. 

In  an  April  19.  1983.  lead  editorial, 
the  writer  argues  that  freeze  advo- 
cates have  failed  to  advance  a  credible 
arms  control  policy.  The  New  York 
Times  article  contends  that  "to  ex- 
claim 'stop  nukes  now'  displays  pas- 
sion, but  no  practicality.  What's  the 
next  sentence?" 

The  author  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
freeze  movement's  proposals  have 
"barely  evolved  past  the  original,  sim- 
plistic formula  of  'stop  now'." 

The  article  also  points  out  that  the 
freeze  resolution  fails  to  give  special 
attention  to  destabilizing  first-strike 
weapons,  ignores  the  vulnerability  of 
our  Minuteman  missiles,  and  skims 
over  the  complexities  of  a  "verifiable" 
halt. 

As  the  sponsor  of  an  amendment  to 
House  Joint  Resolution  13.  calling  for 
changes  to  correct  weaknesses  in  the 
resolution,  I  commend  the  New  York 
Times  editorial  to  the  Members  of  the 
House. 

CProm  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  19, 1983] 
"Stop  Nokks":  Tbdi  What? 

The  nuclear  freeze  resolution  that  comes 
up  before  the  House  of  Representatives  to- 
morrow is  a  primal  scream  against  man- 
kind's atomic  predicament.  O.K.,  agreed: 
The  overhanging  nuclear  nightm&re  Justi- 
fies screaming.  But  then  what?  To  exclaim 
"Stop  nukes  now"  displays  passion,  but  no 
practicality.  What's  the  next  sentence? 
Where  is  the  credible  arms  control  policy 
that  frecM  advocates  have  faUed  so  far  to 
advance? 

To  its  credit,  the  movement  has  aroused 
widespread  public  support,  undoubtedly 
tempering  the  belligerency  of  the  Reagan 
Administration's  statements  and  helping  to 
induce  the  reasonable  new  proposal  for  the 
Euromlsslle  negotiations  in  Geneva.  The 
freexe  movement  has  also  stirred  congres- 
sional Interest  in  arms  control— probably  in- 
fluencing the  Scowcroft  commission's  far- 
sighted  proposal  to  replace  destabilizing 
multi-warhead  missiles  with  small,  single- 
warhead  "BCldgetman." 

Tet  the  proposals  of  the  freeze  movement 
itself  have  barely  evolved  past  the  original, 
simplistic  formula  of  "stop,  now." 
I  The  House  resolution  still  calls  for  an  "im- 
mediate" freese  through  negotiations  with 
Moscow.  Tet  such  negotiations  would  have 
to  take  several  years.  The  resolution  still 
calls  for  a  "verifiable"  halt  In  producing  nu- 
clear arms.  Nice,  but  Inf easible. 

A  freeze  would  ban  weapons  moderniza- 
tion—thus  halting  improvements  in  weap- 
ons that  would  stabilize  the  balance  of 
terror.  The  resolution  calls  for  but  falls  to 
give  useful  "special  attention"  to  destabilis- 
ing first-strike   weapons.   It   would  freeze 
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America  in  a  potentially  vulnerable  Minute- 
man  land-missile  deployment  whOe  doing 
nothing  about  the  Soviet  Union's  potential 
first-strike  force.  The  remedy,  the  Ingenious 
Scowcroft  proposal  to  create  "Midgetman," 
would  be  barred. 

Is  there  some  way  to  harness  all  this  polit- 
ical energy  to  constructive  arms  control 
ends?  There  is  talk  of  a  conference  commit- 
tee compromise  between  House  and  Senate 
resolutions,  but  the  best  that  could  produce 
is  a  least-common-denominator  compromise. 
What's  needed  is  a  new  approach  to  the 
arms  control  dilemma  along  the  lines  sug- 
gested by  the  Scowcroft  report. 

Two  Imaginative  precursors  of  this  pro- 
posal are  already  before  Congress:  the 
"build-down"  proposal  sponsored  by  Sena- 
tors Nunn  and  Cohen  would  require  disman- 
tling of  two  older  nuclear  weapons  for  every 
new  one  deployed.  Representative  Oore's 
comprehensive  plan  would  also  move  the  su- 
perpowers toward  the  Scowcroft  goal  of  re- 
ducing multiple-warhead  missiles.  Both 
would  build  on  the  SALT  treaties,  but  em- 
phasize ceilings  on  warheads  rather  than 
launchers  and  missiles. 

A  dozen  or  more  pro-freeze  senators  have 
endorsed  the  build-down  idea.  Unfortunate- 
ly, instead  of  welcoming  such  limovatlons, 
many  freeze  enthusiasts  attack  them.  And 
the  House  E>emocratic  leadership  continues 
to  press  for  the  freeze  resolution:  stop,  now. 
But  there's  still  no  next  sentence.  Where  is 
the  program  to  match  the  piety?* 
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FARMERS'  COOPERATIVES  AND 
INTERNATIONAL  TRADE 


my.  while  Improving  our  overall  posi- 
tion in  International  trade.* 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  53- 
NATTONAL  PHYSICAL  FITNESS 
AND  SPORTS  MONTH.  MAY  1983 


HON.  BEVERLY  B.  BYRON 

OPMAHTLAHD 
»  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEMTATTVES 

Wednesday.  April  20,  1983 

•  Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel 
very  strongly  about  the  need  to  pro- 
mote physical  fitness  and  athletic  ac- 
tivity in  the  United  States.  Therefore, 
it  is  a  great  pleasiire  to  see  the  unani- 
mous-consent passage  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  53  by  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  U.S.  Senate. 
The  resolution,  whose  companion 
bill— House  Joint  Resolution  140—1 
sponsored  in  the  House,  where  it  re- 
ceived 233  cosponsors.  proclaims  May 
1983  as  "National  Physical  Fitness  and 
Sports  Month." 

Through  passage  of  this  resolution, 
Congress  will  provide  some  leadership 
in  the  movement  to  improve  the 
health  and  well-being  in  America 
through  exercise.  I  look  forward  to 
participating  in  the  related  activities 
next  month  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
Join  me  by  encouraging  physical  fit- 
ness and  sports  in  their  home  dis- 
tricts.* 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUl 

OPCAUPOHlflA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  April  20,  1983 

•  Mr.  MATSUl.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  today  which  wiU 
allow  America's  farm  cooperatives  to 
compete  more  equitably  in  the  Inter- 
national agricultural  marketplace.  It 
does  so  by  amending  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  to  permit  the  members  of 
such  cooperatives  to  establish  Domes- 
tic International  Sales  Corporations 
(DISC). 

Under  existing  law,  the  export  of 
American  goods  is  encouraged  by  spe- 
cial tax  benefits  conferred  upon  an  ex- 
porter through  the  creation  of  a 
DISC.  These  special  tax  considerations 
have  proved  to  be  a  strong  incentive 
for  making  the  Investments  necessary 
for  entering  new  foreign  markets. 

DISC  benefits  have  always  been  al- 
lowed for  farmers  who  sell  their  crops 
directly  to  foreign  buyers,  but  have 
been  denied  to  farmers  who  market 
their  crops  through  an  agricultural  co- 
operative. This  unfair  dichotomy 
exists  primarily  because  of  the  identi- 
fication requirement  set  forth  in  the 
DISC  law.  A  DISC  must  be  limited  ex- 
clusively to  those  products  which  are 
exported.  When  an  Individual  farmer 
directly  exports  a  known  percentage  of 
his  crop,  he  can  identify  specifically 
that  export-related  property  for  inclu- 
sion in  the  DISC.  The  co-op  member 
who  transfers  all  of  his  crop  to  the  co- 
operative for  marketing,  on  the  other 
hand,  cannot  identify  what  portion  of 
hLa  individual  crop  has  been  Included 
in  the  total  volume  of  goods  exported 
by  that  cooperative. 

This  legislation  addresses  this  prob- 
lem directly  by  allowing  co-op  mem- 
bers to  deem,  as  export  property,  that 
percentage  of  like  goods  exported  by 
their  cooperative  as  a  whole.  There- 
fore, using  an  example,  if  a  farmer's 
cooperative  exports  20  percent  of  its 
volume,  then  each  individual  farmer 
can  claim  a  20-percent  export  share. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  administra- 
tion soon  will  submit  its  legislative  al- 
ternative to  our  existing  DISC  system. 
This  recommendation  Is  In  response  to 
the  substantial  criticism  that  our 
GATT  partners  have  generated  on  the 
question  as  to  whether  DISC  consti- 
tutes an  improper  subsidy.  As  the  Con- 
gress proceeds  to  consider  this  legisla- 
tive recommendation,  it  is  hoped  that 
farm  cooperative  members  will  be  af- 
forded the  same  trade  entitlements 
that  are  enjoyed  by  both  Individual 
farmers  and  the  international  trading 
commimlty  in  general.  This  effort  in 
achieving  parity  should  increase  our 
total  volume  of  agricultural  exports 
and  strengthen  our  agricultural  econo- 
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that  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to 
take  the  floor  on  behalf  of  the  Slepaks 
next  year.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker.* 


THE  CALL  TO  CONSCIENCE 
VIGIL  FOR  THE  8LEPAK  FAMILY 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OPPLORIIM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REFRESENTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  April  20. 1983 
•  Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
privilege  today  to  participate  in  the 
Call  to  Conscience  Vigil  on  behalf  of 
Soviet  Jews,  organized  this  year  by  our 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado,  Mr.  Wisth.  I  commend 
Representative  Wirth  for  this  effort 
and  pledge  my  continuing  support  for 
the  aims  of  the  vigil. 

For  the  seventh  consecutive  year,  I 
call  the  attention  of  our  colleagues  to 
the  plight  of  a  remarkable  and  coura- 
geous couple,  Maria  and  Vladimir 
Slepak.  The  Slepaks  have  been  waiting 
to  emigrate  for  13  years,  since  1970 
when  Vladimir,  a  radio  and  television 
engineer.  Maria,  a  physician,  and  their 
two  sons  first  applied.  While  both  the 
Slepak  sons  were  finally  allowed  to 
emigrate— Aleksandr  in  1977  and 
Leonid  in  1979— their  parents  remain 
stranded  in  a  country  which  prohibits 
them  from  living  freely  at  the  same 
time  it  prevents  them  from  leaving. 

The  Slepaks  have  paid  dearly  for 
their  efforts  to  rejoin  their  family, 
which  includes  Maria's  mother,  their 
sons  and  their  grandchildren.  In  1978. 
they  were  arrested  and  charged  with 
the  crime  of  "malicious  hooliganism" 
for  hanging  a  banner  which  pro- 
claimed their  plea  to  emigrate  from 
the  balcony  of  their  Moscow  apart- 
ment. While  Maria  was  given  a  sus- 
pended sentence,  she  nevertheless 
Joined  Vladimir  in  Siberia  where  he 
was  sent  to  serve  a  S-year  term  of  in- 
ternal exile.  In  December  1982.  Vladi- 
mir completed  his  sentence  and  the 
Slepaks  returned  to  Moscow,  where 
once  again  they  have  renewed  their  ef- 
forts to  be  reunited  with  their  family 
in  Israel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman  of  the  Hel- 
sinki Commission  which  monitors 
Soviet  compliance  with  the  human 
rights  provisions  of  the  1975  Helsinki 
accord,  I  feel  a  special  affinity  toward 
those  Soviet  citizens  who  took  upon 
themselves  the  task  of  monitoring 
their  Government's  adherence  to  the 
Helsinki  pledges.  While  I  have  never 
met  Vladimir  Slepak.  a  member  of  the 
Moscow  Helsinki  Group,  and  his  wife, 
after  speaking  about  them  year  after 
year,  I  feel  I  have  come  to  know  them. 
I  look  forward  to  meeting  them  once 
the  Soviet  Government  leams  to  abide 
by  its  international  commitments  in 
the  field  of  family  reunification  and 
allows  the  Slepaks  to  emigrate.  UntU 
that  day.  I  pledge  to  continue  my  ef- 
forts on  their  behalf.  I  sincerely  hope 
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•  Kir.  Mcdonald.  Mr.  speaker,  a 
Romanian  advocate  of  human  rights 
was  here  on  the  HID  on  Friday.  April 
15,  1083.  and  gave  a  moving  statement 
on  the  matter  of  Romania,  MFN, 
hiunan  rights,  the  education  tax  and 
typewriter  registration  in  Romania. 
He  and  his  wife  are  now  trying  to 
adjust  to  freedom  in  America.  Since  he 
is  so  recently  out  of  a  prison  cell,  I 
would  like  to  share  his  thoughts  with 
my  colleagues  and  urge  that  we  do  ev- 
erything to  see  that  President  Reagan 
does  not  go  back  on  his  decision  to  lift 
MFN  status  from  Romania.  The  state- 
ment follows: 
Statemott  bt  Ioam  TEODOsnr  Spokesmaw 

FOR  THX  ROKAHIAH  CHRISTIAM  COIOflTRE 

FOR  THX  Defense  of  Humah  Rights 
A  law  requiring  typewriter  registration 
comes  as  no  surprise.  During  recent  months 
the  situation  in  Romania  has  worsened. 
With  the  eminent  loss  of  MFN,  the  Ro- 
manian government  appears  to  be  either 
clamping  down  early  on  the  dissident  and 
human  rights  community  inside  the  country 
or  preparing  to  fight  for  MFN.  Let  me  ex- 
plain: Each  year  during  the  Most  Favored 
Nation  trading  status  review  hearings  emi- 
gration problems  and  human  rights  viola- 
tions have  been  raised  against  Romania.  To 
appease  its  critics,  the  Romanian  govern- 
ment has  each  year  taken  what  appears  to 
be  a  step  towards  improvement— usually  a 
niunber  of  Christian  prisoners  are  released 
Just  prior  to  the  hearing  date. 

Ronald  Reagan  set  a  June  30  date  for  the 
loss  of  Most  Favored  Nation  status  for  Ro- 
mania as  a  result  of  the  education  tax  de- 
creed last  November  In  Romania.  This  edu- 
cation tax,  as  you  may  well  know,  mandates 
that,  with  only  a  few  exceptions,  those  de- 
siring to  emigrate  from  Romania  repay  the 
government  for  all  education  received.  This 
tax  must  be  paid  in  western  currency.  The 
catch-22  is:  it  is  illegal  for  a  Romanian  citi- 
zen inside  Romania  to  possess  western  cur- 
rency. This,  plus  the  inflated  amounts  of 
the  actual  tax,  make  it  virtually  impossible 
for  most  to  emigrate.  I  will  comment  more 
on  this  in  a  moment.  First,  let  me  suggest 
that  If  the  Romanian  government  chooses 
to  fight  for  MFN  this  year,  they  will  cer- 
tainly drop  the  education  tax  and  this  type- 
writer registration  law  before— probably 
right  before— June  30.  This  will  quiet  some 
critics  of  Romania,  however  what  will  have 
been  gained?  Absolutely  nothing  If  the  situ- 
ation is  compared  with  last  year.  In  fact, 
while  it  will  appear  that  the  Romanians 
have  conceded  something  in  order  to  gain 
MFN,  the  overaU  situation  lor  emigration 
and  human  rights  in  Romania  will  be  worse. 
I  do  recommend  that  MFS  be  continued  if 
the  tax  and  typewriter  registration  require- 
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ments  are  dropped.  This  will  provide  lever- 
age in  regards  to  human  rights.  Without 
BflFN,  I  believe  that  the  situation  will  only 
worsen  in  Romania.  A  secret  police  official 
of  a  high  rank  told  me  that  he  and  other  of- 
ficers were  awaiting  the  loss  of  MFN  with 
the  expectation  that  they  then  would  be 
able  to  "do  what  we  really  want  to  do  with 
the  dissidents."  If  the  tax  and  registration 
requirements  are  not  dropped.  I  recom- 
mend, as  a  Romanian,  that  MFN  not  be  con- 
tinued. Let  me  say  here  that  I  recognize 
that  I  am  not  a  scholar  or  former  govern- 
ment official.  My  observations  are  those  of 
an  ordinary  Romanian,  one  who  worked  and 
hoped  and  prayed  for  freedom.  There  are 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  others  like  me 
who  remain  in  Romania.  Please  realize  that 
if  the  education  tax  and  typewriter  registra- 
tion requirements  are  dropped,  the  situation 
for  anyone  in  Romania  wishing  religious,  in- 
tellectual or  political  freedom  in  Romania 
ranains  severe. 

Romanians,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
them,  have  given  up  on  the  communist 
system.  One  simply  has  to  look  at  the  emi- 
gration numbers  and  the  numbers  of  those 
applying  to  emigrate  to  realize  this.  Because 
of  this  desire  for  freedom  the  link  to  Amer- 
ica through  MFN  is  very  important.  Others 
can  comment  on  the  financial  aspects  of 
MFN,  I  can  only  comment  on  how  impor- 
tant it  is  for  the  human  and  religious  rights 
struggle. 

Let  me  quickly  coounent  on  a  few  areas  of 
interest: 

First,  the  typewriter  registration:  As  I 
said,  this  comes  as  no  surprise.  The  type- 
writer is  a  vital  tool  for  the  human  and  reli- 
gious rights  movement  in  Romania.  People 
are  afraid  to  author  hand-written  docu- 
ments because  they  can  easily  be  traced. 
More  than  95  percent  of  the  thousands  of 
documents  I  have  handled  were  typewritten. 
Furthermore,  as  a  result  of  the  recent 
crackdown  upon  the  clandestine  transport 
of  Christian  literature  into  Romania— 
almost  none  is  getting  in  now— the  Bible 
and  many  religious  books  are  being  dupli- 
cated using  typewriters.  This  law  is  being 
enforced,  I  am  sure,  because  of  these  two 
reasons.  I  know  that  thousands  of  one  par- 
tlctilar  pastor's  training  manual  have  been 
duplicated  through  the  typewriter.  The  Ro- 
manian government  does  not  want  pastors 
training  themselves.  This  is  one  reason  this 
law  was  placed  into  effect. 

Romanians  fear  being  caught  for  writing 
documents  for  a  good  reason.  When  I  was  In 
prison,  for  a  time  I  shared  a  cell  with  a  man 
who  received  a  15  year  sentence.  He  had 
written  "We  want  milk,  we  want  bread"  on 
the  wall  of  the  factory  where  he  worked. 
Police  officials  questions  more  than  five 
thousand  employees,  having  each  one  write 
the  words  on  a  piece  of  paper.  In  this  way 
they  found  who  wrote  the  words  on  the 
wall.  He  was  charged  with  terrorist  activi- 
ties. 

This  typewriter  registration  law  is  a  major 
blow  to  human  and  religious  rights  Inside 
Romania.  I  urge  you  to  protest  it  before  the 
Romanian  government. 

Also,  continue  to  protest  the  education 
tax.  I  thank  Mr.  Reagan  for  his  bold  de- 
fense of  the  right  of  an  individual  to  freely 
emigrate.  This  education  tax.  If  It  remains 
law,  will  severely  thwart  emigration.  My 
wife  Llgia  and  I  were  one  of  the  first  to  have 
to  pay  this  tax.  We  each  have  a  high  school 
education.  For  this,  we  had  to  repay  the 
government  $3,700  each  for  a  total  of 
$7,400.  We  would  not  have  been  able  to 
come  to  this  great  country  if  East  Watch 
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International  had  not  sponsored  us  and  paid 
the  tax.  When  I  received  word  of  the  fund 
transfer  in  March,  I  went  to  the  bank  In 
CluJ-  Apparently  I  was  the  first  to  receive 
money  for  the  tax  because  there  was  not 
even  a  system  by  which  the  money  could  be 
processed.  This  tax  Is  being  applied  only  to 
the  intellectiial  elite  and  to  dissidents.  Sev- 
eral people  in  CluJ  received  their  passports 
without  having  to  pay  the  education  tax 
after  I  received  mine  and  had  to  pay.  I 
asked  a  secret  police  captain  why  this  had 
happened.  He  said,  that  in  one  case  the 
people  had  applied  to  leave  before  the  tax 
was  decreed.  When  I  told  him  I  too  had  ap- 
plied before  November,  he  said  he  could  not 
give  me  an  answer  which  would  satisfy  me. 

I  believe  it  is  a  severe  crime  for  a  govern- 
ment to  hold  people  for  ransom.  Why 
should  those  who  want  to  leave  Romania 
have  to  be  sold  to  their  friends  and  relatives 
in  the  West.  Mlrcea  Capusan,  a  doctor  from 
Sibul.  would  have  to  pay  $30,000.  Another 
family  with  three  doctors  would  have  to  pay 
more  than  $100,000  for  the  entire  group  to 
leave  the  country. 

Prison  conditions:  Shortly  after  I  was  ar- 
rested, officers  interrogated  me  for  60  con- 
secutive hours.  During  this  time  I  was  not 
permitted  to  eat,  drink  or  sleep.  I  was 
strapped  into  a  special  chair  and  my  eyes 
were  forced  to  remain  open  by  a  special  ap- 
paratus which  was  placed  on  my  head. 
Dtiring  the  entire  60-hour  period,  bright 
lights  flashed  on  and  off.  Also,  there  were 
tape  recordings  being  played.  Some  were 
Just  a  lot  of  noise.  One  repeated  these  words 
time  after  time:  "Say  you  work  for  the 
CJ,A.  Confess  that  you  are  an  agent  of  the 
American  government.  Say  you  work  for  the 
CJ.A."  I  denied  the  allegations  until  I  lost 
control  of  my  mind.  I  went  totally  blank 
and  do  not  remember  what  happened.  After 
the  interrogation.  I  was  offered  a  deal:  If  I 
confessed  working  with  the  C.I.A.,  which  in- 
cidentally I  have  never  to  my  knowledge 
done,  nonetheless,  if  I  confessed  this,  offi- 
cials offered  to  reduce  my  sentence  and  I 
would  receive  less  than  20  years  in  prison.  If 
I  refused,  my  sentence  would  be  more  than 
30  years  and  I  would  probably  be  executed. 
Again  I  refused. 

In  prison  in  Bucharest,  I  was  placed  in  a 
cell  which  was  about  seven  feet  long  and 
three  feet  wide.  It  was  deep  in  the  cellar  of 
the  building,  where  no  light  penetrated 
during  my  entire  stay.  I  was  there  for 
almost  three  months.  In  the  cell  was  a  bed, 
a  hole  in  the  ground  which  served  as  a  toilet 
and  a  pipe  on  the  ceiling  which  served  as  a 
shower.  As  a  religious  activist  prisoner  I  was 
never  permitted  to  leave  that  cell,  except 
for  Interrogation  sessions.  The  odor  from 
human  waste  was  sordid.  Worse  were  the 
screams  of  other  prisoners  heard  in  the 
night.  So  many  were  imprisoned  and  did  not 
know  why— they  had  no  hope. 

During  the  winter  months  it  was  extreme- 
ly cold.  To  warm  myself,  I  would  turn  on 
the  cold  water  from  the  pipe  in  the  ceiling— 
this  very  cold  water  was  actually  warmer 
than  the  air.  There  was  another  type  of  cell 
which  I  fortunately  did  not  reside  in.  But  I 
saw  many.  The  cell  was  no  larger  than  a 
phone  booth;  prisoners  were  placed  there 
for  weeks  at  a  time.  During  the  day  they 
would  be  forced  to  stand,  if  they  sat  the 
guards  would  come  and  beat  them.  I  too  was 
forced  to  stand  during  the  day.  Prom  five  in 
the  morning  until  ten  at  night,  I  could  not 
sit  on  the  bed.  but  had  to  pace  in  the  ceU.  I 
was  served  what  was  called  food.  In  the 
morning  I  received  a  cup  of  hot  water— they 
called  it  tea— and  a  small  piece  of  bread.  At 
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lunch  I  received  a  bowl  of  hot  water  which 
sometimes  included  a  couple  of  beans  or 
pieces  of  rice,  but  more  often  contained  a 
burnt  cigarette  butt  or  a  couple  of  stones.  In 
the  evening,  I  again  received  a  cup  of  hot 
water  which  they  called  tea. 

On  March  9,  1982  I  was  set  free.  Many  of 
you  here  today  were  in  part  responsible  for 
that.  The  Intervention  from  Washington,  I 
understand,  was  on  my  behalf.  I  thank  each 
of  you.  Without  you.  without  the  senators 
who  were  willing  to  call  the  Romanian  Em- 
bassy, without  those  who  were  willing  to 
write  letters  and  make  protests,  I  would  not 
be  here.  Without  the  United  SUtes  of 
America.  I  would  surely  be  in  prison  or 
dead— the  victim  of  an  executioner's  gun. 
Now  that  I  am  in  the  United  States:  now 
that  I  can  walk  through  a  grocery  store  and 
see  the  endless  amount  of  food;  now  that  I 
am  not  being  constantly  followed  by  the 
police;  now  that  my  wife  and  I  do  not  have 
to  fear  being  arrested  or  interrogated  at  any 
moment;  only  now  am  I  begiiming  to  under- 
stand what  living  in  freedom  is.* 


April  20,  1983 
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•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  pleased  to  introduce  legislation  to 
restore  medicare  part  A  inpatient  re- 
imbursement for  mobile  intensive  care 
unit  services  (MICU).  This  le^lation 
seeks  to  reverse  a  decision  of  the  U.S. 
Health  Care  Financing  Administration 
that  threatens  to  dismantle  the  life- 
saving  and  cost-efficient  MICU  pro- 
gram operating  in  New  Jersey.  I  am 
particularly  honored  to  have  intro- 
duced this  legislation  on  behalf  of 
myself,  Mr.  Waxman,  chairman  of  the 
Subconunittee  on  Health  and  the  En- 
viroimient,  and  my  New  Jersey  col- 
leagues who  strongly  support  the 
MICU  program  in  our  State:  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr.  Forsythe, 
Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr.  Howard. 
Mr.  ToRRiCELU,  Mr.  Smith,  and  Mr. 

DWYER. 

Mobile  intensive  care  units  extend 
the  hospital  emergency  room  care  to 
the  critically  ill  or  injured  person  in 
the  community.  BdlCU  vehicles, 
staffed  by  federally  certified  paramed- 
ics and/or  nurses,  maintain  radio  and 
telemetry  contact  with  a  hospital- 
based  physician  while  delivering  ad- 
vanced life  support  services  in  the 
field.  By  1985,  the  New  Jersey  Depart- 
ment of  Health  plans  to  have  MICU 
based  in  44  hospital  programs,  serving 
95  percent  of  the  State's  population. 
Fifteen  programs  have  been  operating 
for  over  a  year,  and  15  more  hospitals 
have  had  their  programs  approved  for 
startup. 

The  HCFA  decision  to  withdraw 
medicare  part  A  coverage  of  MICU.  ef- 
fective January  1,  1983,  imperils  the 
existence  and  future  growth  of  the 


New  Jersey  MICU  program.  In  New 
Jersey,  MICU  services  are  considered 
to  be  an  extension  of  the  hospital's 
emergency  department.  The  patient  is 
considered  to  be  an  inpatient  of  the 
hospital  while  he  or  she  is  being  treat- 
ed by  a  MICU  vehicle.  Because  the  pa- 
tient is  not  charged  for  receiving 
MICU  services,  these  services  have  his- 
torically been  placed  in  the  hospital's 
inpatient  indirect  cost  center.  In  this 
way,  the  service  cost  is  spread  over  the 
entire  hospital-based  ix>pulation.  The 
concept  Is  that  since  MICU  service  is 
on  standby  for  everyone,  everyone 
should  share  in  its  cost. 

New  Jersey  operates  under  a  reim- 
bursement system  called  diagnosis  re- 
lated groups  (DRG),  a  prospective  re- 
imbursement system  in  which  pay- 
ment rates  are  set  in  advance  for  vari- 
ous diagnosis  and  each  third  party 
payor  agrees  to  pay  its  fair  share. 
Under  DRG.  cost  shifting  is  not  al- 
lowed between  payors.  If  one-third 
payor  does  not  pay  for  a  particular 
service,  none  of  the  other  payors  has 
to  pay  either.  New  Jersey  has  an 
agreement  with  medicare  for  a  waiver 
on  part  A  medicare  coverage  as  part  of 
its  DRG  demonstration  project.  In 
1981  and  1982.  mobile  intensive  care 
services  were  reimbursed  as  inpatient 
indirect  services  and  medicare  was 
paying  its  fair  share  for  the  services 
under  the  waiver,  about  40  percent  of 
the  $13  million  armual  cost.  The  other 
third  party  payors,  medicaid,  Blue 
Cross,  private  insurers,  contributed 
the  remainder. 

In  New  Jersey,  the  HCFA  decision  to 
pull  medicare  part  A  out  of  the  pro- 
gram means  that  the  other  third  party 
payors  do  not  have  to  reimburse  for 
the  service.  As  of  March  30,  MICU 
services  are  not  being  covered  by  any 
carrier.IllHCFA  thinks  that  mobUe 
intensive  care  services  should  be  reim- 
bursed as  an  outpatient  service  under 
medicare  part  B.  Placing  MICU  under 
"B,"  however,  would  destroy  the  cost 
efficiency  of  the  New  Jersey  program. 
To  satisfy  the  cost  reimbursement 
conditions  for  "B"  each  New  Jersey 
MICU  vehicle  would  have  to  be  staffed 
by  a  physician.  This  is  prohibitively 
expensive,  a  waste  of  physician  exper- 
tise, and  inconsistent  with  state-of- 
the-art  advanced  life  support  care. 
BaCU  care  in  New  Jersey  could  also 
qualify  for  medicare  part  B  reimburse- 
ment if  each  MICUvehicle  was 
equipped  to  transport  the  patient  back 
to  the  hospital.  This  requirement  is 
also  inconsistent  with  New  Jersey's 
MICU  program.  MICU's  in  New  Jersey 
have  close  working  agreements  with 
the  State's  volunteer  basic  life  support 
ambulance  system.  Once  an  emergen- 
cy patient  is  stabilized  by  a  MICU  ve- 
hicle, the  patient  Is  generally  trans- 
ported to  the  hospital  by  the  local  vol- 
unteer ambulance.  This  team  effort 
keeps  the  MICU  vehicles  and  staff 


avatlalde  «t  all  times  Ux  lUe  Uu«at«o- 
ing  iituatloBS. 

The  New  Jefser  iMpartnwiifc  of 
He«lUi  has  determin«d  litatth»  total 
cost  at  the  mdWle  toteartve  cart  serv- 
ice. IncltuMng  glvii«  Wttteit  caw, 
training  ptirsoimeU  operating  the 
s]^m.)and  pifoyldiag  «wtem  coord)- 
ni^tloD  an4  ooRDBHinlcattaps,  is  abfiait 
$186  per  jMEtienU  and  ftppean  to  be^ 
one  of  the  lowest  total  advance  Bfe 
support  rates  in  tlie  Nation.  The  re- 
gionaBaation  of  MICU  tiirouchbut  the 
State,  and  the  use  of  local  ainbulattce 
sqtiads,  has  provided  N*w  Jwsey  with 
a  reapoiisiVe,  and  oo9t  efficient  nioli^e 
emerse^y  med|i^4^lpp^  syiitem- 

Each  year  inctf  Me  support  teams 
respond  to  30.000.. fQ^ergenoy  calls 
from  New  Jersey  eltliens.  By  1985 
almost  the  entire  population  of  New 
Jersey  will  have  aoccas  to  this  laotdle 
emergency  care.  I  urge  my  coUeasues 
to  support  the  bill  Introduce  today  so 
that  this  llf esaving  and  cost  eflTUHent- 
program  may  continue  to  grow.  Mr. 
Speaker;  1  Insert  a  Newark  (Star 
Ledger  article  on  the  MICU  reim- 
bursement Issue: 

IFrom  the  Newark  Star  liedcer.  Mar.  9. 
•  1»»] 
JnsET's  MoBixS  CAks  ^KtWoKK  SaodKsb  Mr, 
U.8.  WlttMtA^AL     '    ■        ■  '■'■- 

(By  Joafa.  Whitlow)  V:^  -''j^!^':,, 
On  a  stre«*  in  Newaifc^.  n^  Jay  <lyw 
fr«n  two  bullet  bflle*4<il«,^i^>«st,  ,  -_^ 
The  mobUe  bit^ea^  <^  ^  (Micm 
team  di^Mitched  to  the  actiot.  f«im4 1^  the 
vlcl%  had  no  blcwia  ppwBW  si^ 
pulsei 

The  paramedics  went  to  work  to.  flgbt 
sho(±  and  the  massive  loss  6t  t&ood.  They 
stuted  intr^yenbus  fluids  and  used  Shtl- 
shbek  WMJsers.  a  garment  tt»t  tag^ 
"-'    -   ■  ■  ^    ■■■-[efaiBUiflh.preyrtlr^jtp 


keei>  blbo^  cL_-_ 

man  ftn'ttit 

he  survived.  ■,^._^ 

A  network  of  to^ns  camttll^  ,of  vrtmdinc 
that  level  of  on-th*^8pot  emoien^  esire  has 
been  eai«Mll]r  crafted  by  tUe  State  Sowt- 
nMHt  4rf  B^th.  44  parttdgaBak '  ho^Mtrtir 
aM '  the '  cemmunltr' rMtne  -  iauaas  anNBM 
tlieMMtei'''^-  ■■  "  "■  •■■  "-■ ''  "'  '  ■■'  ""-ii"-"";    r.ff- 

Tlt^eoteVlstad  QBtwork  tmiU  sktaod  Ch« 
h«a»ltstti  euMntener  stonas  out  into  Jtesets. 
hlghwaars  and  hsii«raBd«s»et  <8ritoi9a>p«n 
cOitoftlwMrtatii^tiipopulsttoiL     - "-   ^"Jt" 

Federal  officials  say  it  is  a«oo«  p:    . 

They  also  say  they  are  not  going  to  pay 
the  ho^italB  tQtJxtatia».-Oiit  elderly  and 
disabled  Medicare  patlenU  who  make  up  the 
bulk  of  BOCU  cases  in  most  communities. 

sho<AiMt>»feaL?Hi>i»itiIJai3fls»fHn»ltli 
said   the   federal   decision  could  seriously 

Right  now  on  ome  ia  jUHUesure  where  VM 

liiM4iiMtC«ktes:'l^       J .iHP  j  .' II/i      .iI-j  • 
aiHt.NDraiibauMediaHdB:deeid«d>ihatte-t 

t•^li■»^fl9l^^■WOtk^*ow'efl)HMfrH•f^[c..;q 


The  paramedics  use  two-way  radios  to 
wiork  under  Um  dintcUon  of  a  physician  «jt 
the  base  hospital.  In  most  case*  the  psra- 
medics  do  their  on-the-scene  work  and  the 
community  rescue  squads  which  work  with 
them  actually  transport  stabOised  patients 
to  tbs  hospitals. 

Bccf^ise  tl)sre  is  po,  phjmiciaii  present  on 
the  MfCt}.  ai^  because  the  units  do  not 
tEappportr  |tac  patieiits.  Msdicare  rules  say 
the  units  do  not  meet  the  standard  for 
M^dicaic's-outpalUentipimbuiseniwnt. 

M«w  Jetwy  bospitalaaot  npt^-O^  tbsii  dSr, 
cislaD.laati|MDtlL|..-  >:.:  a-.  <■'. 

Ststo,  lw.«ys  bm^tsla  bav«  to  pharge  P^ 
government  sndl^rivato  iw>rpw*  pk*«b>s 
and  sfftitayiiw  patioft*  ,tbe  same  rates. 
Ttiat  ineaas  tbat  ijc  Medicare  doesn't  pay,  no 

oheiwys. 

But  someone  has  to.U  the  mcUs  ace  to 
stay  «D.  the  road.  "Our  program  jOobU 
$710,000  a  yc»r..  Where  is  the  money  going 
to  oome  from?  Wftknow^  specUlcally  that  if 
we  did  not  go  out  aodrpnavide  this  care.  34 
percent  of  the  «e(«ple  we  see  wouU  be  dead 
oift  there  on  tbe  stitei^"  claimed  Victor  J. 
FrCtolone.  txcsMent  of  Memorial  General 
Htispital  in  Union.   . 

As  ttii^ss.atand  now,  a  medical  ernxgoicy 
or  trauma  victim  who  feU  MIPU  caxe  and 
goes  to  the  nospttal  8«^  Ds  s^wrato  hiU  tor 
the  pacsrosdic  care.  The  cost  o£  MICU  care 
is  factored  into  the  bUl  of  each  hospital  pa- 
tient-Whether  he  uses  the  service  or  not. 
The  concept  is  that  since  the  MXCUs  are  on 
a4^our  stwidby  for  everyoBe,.  ,sve(yooe 
sbould  share  in  the  cost  of  caie. 

Aaoiw  the  hwdtng  opttoQS  bospltala  have 
is  ..to  blU  aa<di  patient:  directly .  tor  MICU 

caie«  -  .-■:■' ,■•■-[  •''':■.-■,■•  --  ;;;  ,.  :;•  /; 
"p§  yw  fajw  whpi^fWU*  hai»p«»,to,9ur, 
pow  aenlmr  <cltiaei»?  "Che  >  oommnnities.  we 
oover>avea  population  of  no,OOC;;  2ifiOQ  of 
tbsse  «r8  seniw  ^ttisena,  ud-es  percent  of 
m^^^js  go  to  tiu>w  2i/M>0  senior  citizens." 

He  datmsd  they  would  baje  to  pay-  WOO 
to  il.OOd  per  call  for  MICU  services.  "I 
wojuld  spend  aln^ost  dfouble  that  trying;  .to 
QBUeck.*'vFt^o(»e  (^alinsd.        c 

But  ilW  Sickels.  director  pf  emergency 


9mi\ 


servkM  Ipr  theW^tate  pepaitoaent 
of  HfsUiti.'iit*^  ff*r*  is  no  evidence  th&cost 

dioi;^dbC:.tbatt>i|i^:  .   .i.   :„>.-r;  .  _1^ 

W^9irwy  ol.Sew  J«»ey  *gf?l?»  ^!WW».»i 
rsnse  a<:«(Mta^9am  $li^to  «6M.  but  ^e  av^, 
«rase  was  M^*^  ^^  '^"^  *^  9<MMW J^ 
t^^  fsnd  fair  yearly  J»y  the.  H^FpfpaW. 

for-swvice  l^tog.  «»e  costs  woulflprp^ly, 
nm.iapO  to  |W»!«T  ?!j*^i 


buunoe 


•h?«jW 


are 

tim  ^m«et,^  f^?W!?fJ^ 
^  a  community  ,m^  «^ 

many  of  the  patients  do  npt 


re  jjcuniffncB 


or  the  carii  to  pay  for  their  care,  fuBdlag  is 
very  much  in  doubt  If  tbe  costs  cannot  l>e 
worked  into  all  of  the  patients'  bills. 

Twenty  other  ik^es^t^  have  approval  to 
start  MICU  pn^ramS  tfe  coVter  the  half  of 
the  state  that  does  not  yet  have  MICU  serv- 
ice.   '■■'•■'•■ 

There  is  bo  program  in  Passaic  County 
now,  and  at  least  one  of  those  that  was  sup- 
posed to  get  started  has  been  put  on  hold 
bSeauae  of  the  funding  question;         < 

"We  have  the  vehicle,  we  bavSitbetDSWdl-' 
nator,  bat  we  are  not  gniiv  to>  staff  the  vcd-" 
gram  until  we  know  how  it  is  going  to  he 
f«nded."  said  Bruce  .-Fkanoeiak  assistant  di- 
rector of  Qireater  ]>ateiaon  Gtmersl  Hospital . 
in  Wayne.  n     ;.!       lora 

He  said'the  program  will  cost  W60<OOO.a 
year  to  cover  one-third  of  Patfrs^n,  all  of . 
Wayne  and  five  otl^ur  ronyi|imities,  totaling 
soqie  12S.(K>a people,  ,       ,',.",.,         fr 

"The '  hospital,  mpcois  said,  .cannot, 
gamble  on  getting  enough  money  from  Indi- 
vidual patients  to  keep  the  MICU  running. - 
"It  would  be  unfair  to  the  communfty  to' 
start  the  program  then  puB  the  rug  out 
from  under  it, "  he  said. 

Paaoack  Valley  Hesirital  in  Westwood  is 
going  ahead  with  itis  plans  to  start  MICU 
service  sometime  this  month. 

A  gift  of  f  1W),0<)0  from  IBM  heiress  Lil- 
lian Booth  of  Alpine  has  taken  some  of  the 
uncertainty  out  of  that  program's  funding. 

Hospital     spokeswoman     l^tancesca     M. 
Moskowitz  said-  "We. feel  very  cpnfldent 
that  t\fk  state  will  come  fwth  with  a  solu- 
tion. What  we've  gat^iered  from  our  public 
here  is  that  they  support  this  thing  so  total- 
ly  there  would  be  a  groundswell  of  commU". 
nity  ai«>POtt  to  keep  it  russUng.  We're  talk- 
ing ainut  Uvefc. and  tUs  is  a  seosasltar."    ':ui] 
■Otfiriato  said  that  "no -other  state. hasr^Sr  I 
v^aped  as  extensive  a  network  as  New  J«r-i 
sey's. 

la.  ot|>9r  osceasy  M^C^s  are  flpenrfed  by 
fte  ,dep^iia^ts,  municipsl,  h^th  pro-i 
WOfM  atf^it;^>(xoiUX.  Other  ;rta;tes  laci^ 
New' jersey's  nui^  of  ^ volunteer  xescue., 
sQuuds,  fo  the  BflCUs  usiMy  tij^nfljoi^  the, 
paSSftt  as  Wen  •«  (tn>yl<|e  pHximt  care.  .  ; 
Nicteb  stf d  tte  jttaoittfe^tittrtl  New  Jfer;) 
sey's  plan  wVto'reg^raii^^MlCU  cait  *> 
the  teuBs  «¥  tiet 'siiend  iMst  <^r  Rielr  time 
wiiltli«  tJkHsabx  theU>  %y>a<M  enkfcrgeney. 
HStfng^  ea6I^  auSttaaUt*  et^dpped  ak  ani 
mOU  mmaa  Deian^ispeislm  •astc>  oC; 
eqnixwiefitiaml  pSiiNmieli.  be8aid..And  stud-i 
Isctfnw  ttat-VBiess  tteipanoaedlcs  are  coo". 
staiMK  usMmi  tlwir  *mf  they  be«i#».  to  ioee> 
them.  ■:,"\x  ■-  •-:    ■  •>•? 

mip.  ooiQbipattflo#J^pn».«¥i  awWW^- 

Sm^^lS^^tfSS^t^pt  siep  wSW 
stote  of  the  art  in  emergency  care,  chantea 
Or.'OreJiory  U^Cftiha,  thief  of  the  depart- 
ment of  am«&Mi^' health  itt'Miihienberg 

HM>ititfTn-rt*i«^-'  ''"^'  "-;.■;  .L, 

.itMiv/hBiifltallas  •id  an  MtCU  lApoiraai  ( 
since  VtimWk  eoferB^^  towns  with*  totrf> 
p«fflJattpt»<>i»fp»ft.0OO.  sod  iWde  !*<>••! 
emergoKy  runs  lastCBSar.r ' 

Tbe,|«^^pi^nili^l«=in**BB.; -aU  howitals 
will  esseptisUf '^laye^  to  .take  it  in  ttae^eck. 
It's  going  to  take,  a.iot  of  fpncy  footwork 
and  i^cef^ye  thinking  to  keep  tlvis  tl^vn 

t^i^*j^^j^**i4f''.d.,^^;;r'aryio^^ 

— ■if..^  ri-jwAiMi    !'  *'-Si   I— noiljJMJbC'I  t  >':s.iH 
-KkO  moil  t"mJ5a  iu.-ti;)fqlO   toafJ-iiV    "^x' 
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OUR  IRRATIONAL  POLICY 
TOWARD  VIETNAM 


HON.  PAUL  SIMON 

or  tLLIHOU 

ni  THE  BonsB  or  rspresehtativbs 

Wednetday,  April  20, 1983 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  editor 
of  the  National  Catholic  Reporter 
asked  me  to  make  a  few  comments  of 
refle<^ion  on  our  pcdicy  toward  Viet- 


He  was  aware  that  I  beUeve  our 
policy  toward  Vietnam  is  incredibly 
shortsighted. 

I  wrote  the  article,  which  I  am  bi- 
sertinc  in  the  Reooso. 

After  the  publication  of  the  article.  I 
received  a  letter  from  Bishop  Leroy 
Hodapp.  resident  bishop  for  the  Illi- 
nois area  for  the  United  Methodist 
Church. 

Among  other  t^JT^gg  he  said: 

I  have  Juat  read,  with  great  appreciation, 
your  article  on  Vietnam  in  the  current  Na- 
ti(»ial  Catholic  Reporter.  I  spent  2  weeks  in 
Ho  Chi  Minh  City  aztd  Hanoi  as  a  part  of  a 
Church  World  fienrlce  delegation  this  past 
August.  Among  others,  we  spent  an  after- 
noon with  Nguyen  Co  Thach.  and  an 
evening  with  Hoang  Tung  (Secretary  of 
Central  Committee  of  Communist  Party). 
We  also  visited  rural  cooperatives,  factories, 
hoepitals.  etc.  It  is  quite  apparent  that  their 
form  of  socialism  will  Incorporate  many  per- 
sonal Incentives  (pleee  work,  a  point  system, 
etc.) 

Russia  Isn't  helping  Uiem  In  any  slgntfl- 
cant  way»-anly  as  a  countertaalance  to 
CUna.  It  aeems  to  roe  that  our  China  poUey 
is  placing  us  in  a  straightjacket  from  wlileh 
all  creativity  Is  denied. 

I  mentKm  tl^  simply  to  suggest  that 
those  who  believe  that  this  Nation  is 
not  emotionally  prepared  for  a  ration- 
al policy  with  Vietnam  fail  to  recog- 
nize that  there  are  substantial  leaders, 
like  the  respected  Methodist  bishop, 
who  are  willing  to  stand  up. 

After  World  War  U.  this  Nation  had 
the  good  fortune  of  having  Harry 
Truman  who  went  contrary  to  much 
public  opinion  and  recognized  and 
helped  both  Japan  and  Oermany.The 
wisdom  of  th»t  poHcy  is  clear  today 
even  though  it  was  not  universally 
popular  at  the  time. 

Today,  we  need  a  President  and  lead- 
ership that  is  equally  courageous,  that 
reoogniaes  that  It  does  not  make  sense 
to  pretend  that  Vietnam  does  not 
«dst. 

I  hope  some  rationality  can  soon 
emerge  in  our  Vietnam  policy. 

I  am  inserting  the  article  I  wrote  for 
the  National  CaihoUc  Repcnter  wtdch 
cHscusses  this  issue  bi  some  detatL 
[f^Mli  the  National  Ckth<rilc  Reportei'.'liar. 

11, 1M3)  '  ^  T 

>  Iccislator:  "Wk  Mttrr  OTORiuwrrisa  To 
IttsonA  VS.  Iauks  to  VmnAic" 

'"■'    VH      <By Paul SlmottV     '    v.<'n.  ■■■: 

•Wjfitowion.^TIiie  hekdfak  'on  thfSmid] 
story  in  the  Feb.  16.  1983.  Chronicle  of 
Higher  Education— I  saw  It  nowhere  else- 
was  "Vietnam  Diplomat  Barred  from  Call- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

fomla  Conference."  It  eould  Juat  as  easily 
have  read:  "United  States  Slow  to  Learn 
Lessons  of  History."  The  story,  in  Its  entire- 
ty: 

"Vietnam's  representative  to  the  United 
Nations  was  denied  permission  by  the  State 
Department  to  iNutldpate  In  a  conference 
on  the  war  In  Vietnam  this  month  at  the 
University  of  Southern  California.  Nguyen 
Nfoc  Dung  was  not  permitted  to  travri  frtnn 
New  Torit  because,  as  a  representative  of  a 
nati<m  with  whom  the  United  States  does 
not  have  diplomatic  relations,  she  is  restrict- 
ed to  an  area  within  25  miles  of  the  United 
Nations  headquarters,  a  State  Department 
spoicesman  said.  However,  plans  were  made 
by  eonferenee  officials  to  enable  her  to  par- 
ttetpate  in  a  panel  discussion  through  a 
radio  hookup." 

The  united  States  is  reluctant  to  face  two 
realities  fa  our  foreign  policy:  First,  no 
nation  has  too  many  friends.  Second,  when 
you  refuse  any  gestures  of  friendship 
toward  Communist  nations  ttiat  desire  to 
follow  a  somewhat  Independent  course,  we 
push  them  Into  ttie  welcoming  arms  of 
either  the  Soviet  Union  or  China. 

This  small  incident  relating  to  the  Viet- 
nam diplomat  is  only  one  of  a  host  of  such 
examples  where  we  display  oar  muscle  but 
not  omr  wisdom.  And  it  Is  all  so  needless,  so 
stupid.  1  Imow,  having  experienced  one 
small  part  of  that  history. 

In  1978  I  served  as  one  of  the  United 
States  delegates  to  the  United  Nations  Spe- 
cial Session  on  Disarmament.  At  each  UN 
session  there  traditionally  are  a  few  con- 
gressional members  as  part  of  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation. I  tried  to  make  my  weeks  there  as 
meaningful  as  possible,  meeting  people  I 
would  not  meet  In  Washington.  One  day  I 
went  over  to  the  Vietnamese  delegation  and 
asked  them  to  have  limch  with  me  the  fol- 
lowing week.  They  thanked  me.  A  few  houn 
later  I  received  a  phone  call  thanklnc  me 
again,  and  saying  they  would  have  to  check 
with  Etonol.  A  day  or  two  later  they  accept- 
ed. 

At  the  lunch  were  my  Vietnamese  guests, 
as  well  as  Representative  William  Leiiman 
of  Florida,  visiting  the  UN  at  the  time,  and 
a  represenUtive  of  the  State  Department. 
The  Vfetniunese  suggested  that  their  coun- 
try was  willing  to  enter  into  full  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  United  State^that  while 
they  felt  they  had  a  commitment  from 
President  Richard  Nixon  for  $3  billion  upon 
the  cessation  of  hostilities,  they  were  wUUng 
to  forget  that.  Up  to  that  point  tliat  had 
been  a  precondition  to  diplomatic  relations 
on  their  part. 

I  asked  them  whether  they  would  be  will- 
ing to  come  to  Washington  to  discuss  this 
furtlier  with  members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  and  State  Department  They  said 
they  oould  not  travel  more  than  35  mOes 
from  tl|e  UN  (wjUch  I  naively  was  not  aware 
of)  and  if  that  hurdle  could  be  cleared,  they 
would  have  to  check  with  Hanoi.  I  told 
tliem  to  check  with  Hanoi  and  I  would 
check  with  the  State  Department. 

In  early  August  two  Vietnamese  diplo- 
mats, Pham  Duong  and  Cu  Dlnh  Ba,  came 
to  our  home  In  Waahtogton  for  a  dinner 
meeting  with  six  members  of  the  House  and 
Senajbe  of  both  poUUcal  parties,  conserv- 
atives as  well  as  liberal  members,  and  two 
repreaenuthres  of  the  State  Department. 

att  daughter  Sheila,  then  11,  Itotened 
with  ftMdnation  to  the  entire  conversation 
and  told  ne  later  "You  dont  realise  how 
borrflile  war  is  until  you  think:  Just  a  few 
yean  ago  we  were  fighting  those  men  sit- 
ting in  our  living  room.") 


April  20,  1983 


During  the  lengthy  evening  diaouaston  our 
guests  from  Asia  stressed  the  dcatre  of  Viet- 
nam to  remain  independent  of  all  "wl^ffns. 
Inrhirting  the  Soviet  Union  and  China,  and 
their  need  for  ties,  eeonomic  as  well  as  cul- 
tural, with  the  United  States.  There  was  a 
strong  hint  during  the  evening  that  the  So- 
viets wanted  to  take  over  the  UA-built 
naval  base  at  Cam  Ranh  Bay  and  Vietnam 
was  reaiating,  but  they  needed  some  gesture 
of  frleadahip  from  the  United  States  to  con- 
tinue to  resist. 

All  of  us  left  the  meeting  that  evening 
feeling  that  a  step  had  been  taken  in  the 
right  direction,  that  diplomatic  relations  be- 
tween our  two  countries  should  begin  soon. 
But  someone  at  the  White  House  vetoed  the 
initiative.  It  may  have  been  because  of  the 
fear  of  domestic  political  reaction,  or  it  may 
have  been  because  of  negotiations  then 
taking  plaee  with  China. 

Some  time  later  UN  Ambassador  Andrew 
Young  (now  mayor  of  Atlanta)  said  that  a 
Vietnamese  official  told  him  that  had  the 
United  Stetes  recognized  Vietnam  that 
nation  would  not  have  felt  compelled,  under 
Soviet  pressure,  to  Invade  Cambodia  (Kam- 
puchea). 

Whether  that  is  true  or  not  I  do  not  know. 
But  what  ia  clear  is  ttiat  while  we  make 
speeches  about  resisting  the  Soviets  we 
muffed  an  opportunity— and  continue  to 
muff  it— to  encourage  the  Independence  of 
the  third  largest  Communist  nation  in  the 
world,  behind  only  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union  in  terms  of  population. 

After  World  War  n  President  Harry 
Truman  had  the  courage  to  defy  a  substan- 
tial segment  of  public  opinion  by  extending 
the  hand  of  friendship  to  Germany  and 
Japan.  History  makes  clear  the  wisdom  of 
his  decision.  Neither  the  Charter  nor  Reagan 
administrations  has  shown  similar  courage 
and  wisdom  on  Vietnam. 

Entering  diplomatic  relations  does  not  in- 
dicate we  approve  everything  that  Is  taking 
place  In  tiieir  country,  including  the  inva- 
sion of  Cambodia.  But  while  Japan  and 
others  aggressively  move  to  trade  with  Viet- 
nam, we  sit  back  in  holier-than-thou  soli- 
tude, pretending  VietoaBiiL  does  not  exist 

PubUc  opinion  poUs  probably  show  the  po- 
litical wisdom  of  that.  PoUs  reflect  what  the 
national  passion  is,  but  they  do  not  neces- 
sarily reflect  the  national  interest 

One  of  these  days  I  hope  the  actions  and 
attitude  of  U.S.  leaders  toward  Vietnam  will 
reflect  some  thought  will  reflect  the  fact 
that  Vietnam  will  be  a  power  in  that  area  of 
Aria  for  decades  to  come,  and  will  reflect 
the  leaUty  that  the  United  States  has  been 
meat  effective  as  a  world  power  when  our 
leaders  show  courage  and  oompasaion  and 
common  senae,* 


MITCHELL  AND  MIKXTUSKI INTRO- 
miCE  PUBLIC  WORKS  BILL 
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IH  THE  Hovn  ov  szpiutsKirrATrvss 

,  ,;j,;;;  Wedne3<iav,  April  i(f.  19t3       "; 

•  Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker! 
today,  -Representaitlve  MiKOisKt  and  I 
are  introdnclBg  the  PitbUe  Works  Sm- 
pioyaient  Act  of  1983.  to  reauth<»iae 
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the  Local  PubUc  Works  Capital  Devel- 
opment and  Investment  Act  of  1976, 
and  for  other  purposea.  Back  In  Janu- 
ary of  this  year,  I  introduced  this 
measure  as  HJl.  ^9  so  that  ournAjor 
public  works  programs  on  behalf  of 
Job  creation  and  national  economic  de- 
vdopment  might  be  continued.  The 
bOl  is  a  $7  binion  initiative. 

The  bill  befmre  you  today  ia  identical 
to  HJl.  869.  wltii  one  exception.  This 
bill  allows  the  dredging  of  natural  wa- 
teroonraes  to  be  included  among  the 
type  of  proJecU  to  be  provided.  The 
move  to  include  dredging  under  the 
auMces  of  a  major  putdlc  works  initia- 
tive make  good  sense  if  we  are  truly 
caooemed  about  attacking  the  unem- 
ployment problem  and  atta<*ing 
future  bnrestmeat  in  our  cities.  More- 
over, we  must  realise  that,  if  we  are  se- 
rious about  rebuilding  and  mainUln- 
ing  the  infrastructure  and  transporta- 
tion systems  of  this  coontary.  then  we 
should  see  that  our  waterways  and 
harfaois  are  included. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  previous  pubMc 
woiks  biU  was  caaponsiwed  l^  18  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.  Like  the  1977  major 
public  works  initiative,  which  became 
PubUc  Law  9«-28.  the  measiu*  will 
provide  that  grants  will  be  made  avaU- 
able  for  local  public  works  projects 
which  will  be  of  long-term  benefit  to 
our  communities.  Such  projects  as 
flood  control,  water  management,  and 
the  construction,  repair.  rehabiUto- 
tion.  and  improvement  of  local  facili- 
ties, such  as  schools  and  hostritals.  will 
be  undertaken.  The  biU  before  you 
today  continues  to  provide  for  these 
activities  with  dredging  havtoag  been 
added. 

•nie  elements  of  this  bill  are  essep- 
tlal  as  we  attempt  to  rebuild  the  infra- 
structures of  urban  area*  which  suffer 
gravely  from  economic  bU^it  an4  un- 
preoedeoted  unempli^rment  lev^o.  Ad- 
<«tionally,  such  initiatives  will  lead  us 
one  step  closer  to  insuring  that  these 
areas  can  move  toward  greater  Inde- 
pendence In  addresstog  the  unemploy- 
ment problems  of  their  Immediate 
community  residents.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  la  cosponsoring  tikis 
ef  fprt.« 


,i    »»    ■  »f"«' ;V.  1  Ui^to 


VOlCft  bf«  DEMOCRACY  ESSAY 
WINNER 

■■•■:     cf.   (I     0»0PSB0P'    , jvT^rpn^^-' 

ly  m  HOPSa  omiPH— w'liantM 


Wednesday.  April  ZO.  19S3 

mVb.  ROBERT  P.  SMITH.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  draw  your  attention  today 
to  th«  foUowing  essay,  written  by  my 
conatltuittt.  >Us8  Heleh  M,  Daltqso.yf 
Bbatdman, Oreg.  .'..".-  ,c  'j^ 
This  tiiented  Il-year-61d  aeraot  ftt 
Boardman's  Riverside  High  School  re- 
cenUy  brought  distinction  to  both  her- 
self and  her  school,  by  beepipinif,  Or- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

egon's  wtamer  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Ware  Voice  of  Democracy  essay 
compeUtioh.  I  am  sure  you  win  agree 
after  reading  the  brief  essay,  that  she 
has  stated  the  position  of  American 
youth  most  eloquently. 

My  congratulations  are  offered  to 
Helen,  and  my  thanks  are  extended  to 
the  VFW  for  creating  a  competitive 
spirit  in  our  local  schools  which  helps 
draw  attention  to  such  an  outstanding 
young  American. 

I  comqiend  for  your  reading  Miss 
Daltoso's  composition: 

It  was  a  quiet  evening,  the  only  thing  stir- 
ritig  waa  a  warm  breeae  that  rustled  the 
fallen  leaves  and  made  the  grass  sway.  As 
the  evening  wore  on.  the  brecn  haptmied 
upon  a  pile  of  amaU  seeds,  picklaa  them  up 
and  aoatteiinc  them  In  every  direction.  A 
few  of  the  seeds  were  blown,  onto  a  busy 
thoroughfare  where  Uiey  were  Immediately 
ran  over  by  the  peaaing  cars.  Some  of  the 
seeds  became  entrapped  between  hnge 
rocks.  If  they  were  ever  to  sprout  the  tiny 
leaves  would  be  crushed  between  the  big 
rof^a.  Still  another  group  of  aecds  landed  in 
the  middle  of  a  batten  deaert,  these  seeds 
too.  would  never  grow,  for  the  sun  shone  so 
brightly  everyday  and  it  seldnn  If  ever 
rained:  tbey  would  wither  as  soon  as  they 
sprouted  from  the  ground. 

Now  not  ail  the  aeeds  met  their  fate,  one 
seed  ia  particular  was  picked  up  by  the 
breew  end  cazried  to  a  beautiful  green  field. 
Here  the  seed  was  placed,  and  b«»uae  of 
the  warm  aunshiiw  i^  the  light  rains,  that 
kept  everything  else  in  the  field  green,  the 
tiny  seed  embedded  iU  roots  and  began  to 

grow.  

The  htotory  of  America's  youth,  in  some 
Mpecta.  is  very  much  lilLe  that  of  the  lives  of 

the  scattered  seeda. 

In  Uie  seventeen  and  eighteen  himdreds 
many  American  youth  were  forced  to  work 
in  factories  and  mines  t«ir  long  hotnra  and 
low  wages.  For  aome  it  was  to  support  their 
f al^Ues.  for  others  it  was  to  support  them- 
setves.  Sther  way,  they  were  treated  pooriy 
and  taken  advantage  of .  _^ 

Many  of  aur  youth  were  uhaUe  to  get  an 
education.  Some  schools  accepted  only 
white  chiktavn.  aome  only  txiya,  and  still 
otlins  only  those  wtio  oould  afford  it  The 
chance  to  further  an  education  was  also 
UBuaUy  limited  to  tboue  whose  families  were 
weU  off.  Pot  quite  a  few  young  people  the 
eneouiacement  to  obtain  an  education  just 
wasn^tliere. 

But  America,  began  to  grow,  changes  oc- 
curred everyday,  and  as  America  continued 
to  grow  ao  did  the  oppertuntues  for  its 
young  pMple.  Rolea  that  were  onee  played 
by  the  older  generations  were  taken  over  by 
the  younger  generations.  . 

Our  country  lUB  advanced  in  every  phase 
M  life,  and  Just  like  that  tiny  seed  that 
fttund  ite  way  to  thte  good  aoU,  so  too  have 
Amerieii's  youth.  For  with  every  new  day 
they  are  growing  in  knowledge  and  under- 
standing. Youth  have  become  Americas 
strtngth. 

•  WeU  what  kind  of  changes  occurred  that 
have  given   youth  such   strwigth   in  our 

nation?  ^  , 

One  of  the  Mggest  aiangea  has  occurred 
Just  recently,  with  the  beginning  of  the 
computer  era.  In  every  school  students  In 
8(Bne  form  or  another  are  being  exposed  to 
oomputera.  Many  achoria  have  gone  to  grwit 
lesigths  to  keep  tip  with  ii»  rising  populari- 
ty. They  offer  the  class  which  teach  the  stu- 
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dents  the  skills  necessary  to  understand  and 
operate  a  computer.  In  the  years  to  come 
the  computer  wHl  be  a  major  part  of  all  our 
lives,  being  aide  to  grow  with  and  under- 
stand thta  change  Is  an  exocDent  exasapie  of 
Uie  power  youth  now  hold  in  tlie  develop- 
ment and  chsngee  this  new  era  will  bring. 

Another  development  that  has  occurred  Is 
the  recent  concern  of  crisis  among  nations. 
The  reaponribllity  for  this,  will  in  part  be 
laid  upon  the  shoulders  of  our  younger  gen- 
erations. If  action  Is  to  be  taken,  it  will  be 
the  youth  of  America,  who  will  stand  In  de- 
fense of  our  country. 

People  everywhere  are  valuing  the  opin- 
ions of  youth  Bsore  tiighly  and  taldng  their 
ideas  and  suggeetioos  more  seriously.  And 
they  should,  for  in  the  end.  youth  will  make 
the  difference. 

It  took  a  long  time  for  youth  to  get  where 
ttiey  are  today  and  If  they  are  to  continue 
to  be  strong,  everyone  must  work  in  maln- 
talntaig  the  preaent  and  preparing  for  the 
future.  If  everyone  begins  now  to  trian  for 
the  future.  thMi  our  strength  will  continue 
to  grow!  ^  „_, 

America's  youth,  studying  the  past  Uving 
the  present  and  preparing  for  the  future. 
They  are  the  trees  on  which  the  leaves  of 
life  will  grow  and  they  will  stand  like  that 
magnificent  tree. 

Oh,  that  tree;  what  was  once  a  tiny  seed 
in  need  of  sunshine  and  rain  to  grow,  is  now 
a  casUe  in  which  small  children  play,  a 
home  fbr  a  family  of  birds,  or  a  piece  of 
paper  for  a  young  writer  to  put  words  upon. 
As  different  as  an  American  youth  is  from 
a  tree,  they  are  alike  in  that  their  greatest 
strength  lies  In  standing  wflllngly  and 
pttiadly  to  serve  the  land  in  whksh  their 
cooU  are  plaoed« 


AMiERICAN  XTNTTY  pAY 

HON.  DAN  COATS 

or  mDiAKA 

IH  TBI  Koxras  or  MtPHKsnrrATivES 
Wednesdtty.  April  20, 1983       «, 
#  Mr.  COATS.  Jtfr.  Bpeyter,  I  am  Ih- 
trodueing  a  reebhitlon  today  to  reeog- 
nlee  the  third  Saturday  of  June  of  this 
year  as  American  Unity  Day. 

Tlito  is  the  8ec6nd  time  I  have  of- 
fered this  jMposal  and  again  my  In- 
terest Is  prompted  by  the  faith  and 
hope  of  the  All-American  PamUy- 
Ken,  Georgia,  and  Lynn  Cnndlff  of 
Huntington,  Ind.  * 

The  Cundif  f 's  story  is  truly  remarka- 
ble. As  Ken  lay  in  a  hospital  bed  in 
1980.  recuperating  from  open  heart 
surgery,  he  watched  on  television  the 
protests  in  the  streets  of  Teheran  over 
the  taking  of  the  American  hostages 
in  the  Iranian  Embassy.  It  occurred  to 
Kett  that  there  were  no  comparable 
pro-American  rallies  In  this  country. 
Upon  recovery,  and  with  amazing  sln- 
gtehess  of  purpose.  Ken  gathered  to- 
cher his  wife  and  daughter,  sold 
thefr  penhahent  possessions,  and  set 
out  to  s^ulat6  a  nationwide  interest 
in  Am^can  unity. 

For  several  years  ji?dw,  )tne  All-Amer- 
ican FuiaUy  has  come  to  Washington. 
D.c!  on  the  third  Saturday  of  June  to 
lead  a  national  celebration  of  Ameri- 
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7Ah»^««ffc4(/-Uiliic;  ;«^tfie  ^^itiltH  Tibfi^Q. 
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bojjud  t^off^ec  )n  »  dch  b<i^iac«  of 
trMdam.  Mttuwd  fisee  oKkinpcise. 
We  are  »  jmtten  of  indlvldiuila.  viUi 
dlffertnt  backtroundB  and  dlffta«Bt 
pnMmm  tout  ilnified  ^by  the  fact  >ttiat 
we  we  Atfitiritxib^.  W««Uteot  tttordto 
be  l»l»te!d  f w^  Of  (m£itet{<;  towahl 
our  CW<^*«*cnt  »*WlP?;*K>Meiiui  It 
jfteea.  jpieottdiei^py  cm^Q|i|ji  wocklf the 
people  care  enouglV/4o.:|i)«  MttveljF  in- 

■•'I ttattf) the  GOfieeni<af  tbnCOndiff's 
that  lapvtlqr  tor  Ammes  has  irown  to 
4afi«ero«s  pr^porUoitt.  I  be!i«t«  thiit 

loiwM  W  siting  aiddei,a«peGM  pay 

..tp>cfelebBate,AaM94ea(i,Auiitty.  Iiiurgeaiy 

ffniUiagqw  iKKjohiL  bm  In  coapanaoitag 

this  American  Unity  Day  resolutions 

.-yiL^jiJl    •;':    -oi   ^::.  ;nuj-'vi   b.^.    j::;> 
Jiu.'3  i.>{U  luisja  (j:  STORYiii 


•i  < 

■'JOSH  fli/i'  -All 
iiO 


•  Mr.  ^:$W,tif„8ntmkery  recently  we 
saaae4  tJie  lOQi'.anQiversary  -ot  .the 
aigninc  vof'  i  the  '  peace. ^treaty  vfaich 
ended  our  national  agahrte  Vletiuon. 
The  Teteran&.iiLJiiat  war.  however, 
have  ponttivD^d  Jto  sufter  inmx,  the  cal- 
umny' iJUcM'utiioh  #etb^b^M{gte  public 
for  doing  their  duty  hi  a  war  they  did 

notchootf:/o:'  KAa  ./oh 

I  was  please<(.,it^refore.  to  see  that 

as  exanvlei^of  tbe  fact  that< 'many  of 
thWfi  foyxmmm.mm^PfAM  begpme 

rIUm»  oI;  §m  rcflewwm»tty.x#M;  ^  toiler 
mow  o?i  4h«  d»«w»i«8n*>©i  iW^y,  «ave  to 

ourNatiOQ,Jto8«Ml|l9A^A9^  ,,,.,, 

!'QWr(Of  4]Wf»o^isa5t  if,[|i4rfcw»d  of 

Utfcg^tani^  tftfi  i^mWi^  each  mother 

1  decided  to  run  for  ^qipgff^^tij^^ 

'•§f!>Wy 

ll     -lil!    Of 


andi 

f9W-i 

rVurrwUgm 


i  wAmtrtiid  ti^ose  idMiirjai'y&a  fii'the 
fcrtlclift  trdm  the  Las^fegitf '^evlew- 
JofitTAl  whlc^i  follows:         ,         ' 

LVi^wm  snu  PHOTO  0^  iMK^sioM  ifa 

(ByEdVog«5  "^''^ 

ii«-i»ttitf  Atti^  *A^t 

'^M.'  ■>■->''■  ?'•■'     :  -^  't^'t^i  T.-.o  nt  ,. 

'I  would  nncrrfaave  MUevett^  I  cbuM  tabtre 
hiked  through  a  Jungle' with  a.ll^'dwiee 
tqopip^^tJMjm  and  ^a^po^nt  hionjittty  a|id  a 
90-pound  pack  on  my  hackl"  waUach'  said 
•Vietnam  taught  meseffSacfcllro?^^''^^ 
Vftmtii  tit!lttin.iM^tir^P}Mii^  in 
ihe^^ii^i.  iit'an  aie'ttudai^youtig'^iF^ 
Worry  lUMot  fraternity  hfepartiek,  H«i'*ror- 
riletfwh^tMk^Ua  0eim  #MMitt^^av«:  ■ 
■■'■  ''XiMm'ftitaii^mti^mmriBaib^ 

'  pJeiriaWSrUUr.  I  trte%t&.riftMl»y^Mu- 
liiiqfty'M'ltfiihd'lS-y^ar^ldtldBL'^  : o  ao! 
'  t«»yT^t6Wie/»r*h  Wailie^«t8'ft'the 
plusfa  CI)06eI,^<%BtiM^teurBa*ye^'  Uvi  of- 
fKte.  BcMMtae  tirtagB  his  tiMKe.^^TM  otdy 
«d(Aryitiiip«)i«  iiiuW  hiirdle  i»l^  l>iflky^M0^ 
briefif'stH^kmonthelhwr.'"'  ''''f^*'  ■■■''.' 
,1  Efl*^  ba(«^%u(r  Ute  -^leWmti'  But  -waftifeh 
>Mn'tfctfgiAtMr%heTI«ttaiu'Wtf.-:^^'     i 

"'   "I'thiiA'UMi  Ufifte<l<«lat«ii-fiteMy«d  Vtet- 

^  tubal^  hK  iliiA.  "I  ttibkk  IMHVVlio'  «^MM^n 
abbif»  tt.  It  -waa  i«tl«it.  u  ft"  4iaa><%««n 
Europe,  we  woulduaftave  giVM Uit:"  '  'J'-  ^ 

IiMtiad  e«wttMil«ii  eMktaoe  fo¥'Melf'd«ter- 
Minauon  thntogh  Uie  Peao^AgMeAfcnt.  t6e 
floiitb  VIetMUMie  wan  ^V'Aim'^'fmm<<>t 
wark'jnMrlMa  twoM  ttoepi  poiieAotttand 
tl*.  mntMLiVMnineM:  roared- -through 
South  yietnami'  Oa  AprB  80.   1»75.  Oie 

'SoMi^tfltaailitM  regiiii*Mn«ndered. 

"There  are  stiU  pe<q>le  who  are  flgMtbg 
tlMre."  «ia«achwt(l:r«7*:diiii:«'««adiabout 

'it<lii  the -ABwHeaa  DUKtia;!vMost  people 
reaUy  don't  care.  They  pivlerttvawcep  Vl«t- 
'nam under theijrug."  •  ■yi-i-  ■■[;•  ,i, 

Asna  Jew.oWMaack  amt  taia>taBgtlienri«cre 
taughtby  thdrpkicntarto:)o»peae<aivll<nin 

"We:le«nicd>  atmy  idad'skner  to  3tte*:ap 
tatvnanr.  I  briievedln  th»war.  IfeitWhat 
I  did  was  right.  I  feel  we  afaoidd  repays  our 
cnmtry  for'lhe  privilege  nf  being  annABieri- 

Can."'      •-•:::       ,,:.;;,        otn^iT       .   ;o    IriOi-      . 

After  OBy<yea>.  of  JowmaMiai  at  eoUege. 
.Walla<a><«wWittd  ta(tfce  Anm  «k««eeBiwa8 

-  Vietnam  hoUBdu.-j'i    i._.;     :-•;!, -l,;;      -7    'loni:--. 

-'  rWhOe  fin  *Uie  vjuagiea)  hriioecaaioniyiy 
wrote  dlnaletaes/for,  hia:4koni»unni  inew- 
M«cr  iiR.ijafaawttgiJcGBUf..Tbey  ilkMtrate 
the  terror  experienced  by  young  imea  Jwt 
outof highai^Mpl;;  ti  .  , 
ly ii'iiThft  boy:  iwkO:  HveA  jaex\  door,  cut ,  jnour 
craai,  btokeiy«iirqwlndowiwith<Jiia  football 
«od  dated  yew  dawhtcr>5he'«rfib«acci4U)He 
haa  wQHiMledMotheritaW(»qdi«»t$hed  hin 
crawl  down  the  tr(iH„ivilhhli«  ««(«ubangtnK 

^^WWl*iih;»ietH!w».  S«(||llg«h  1WI<WM »«are 

ff  u^  mM -WM  wfiifmMbii^  hfrnB-UbAmr- 

^  0ft  efpTMscfk  jMiDfiiiiUaiutfv  ai|wn&,fqan 
Mm  ^  bm-aUw^^uff,  ap4  4fWP»w(fe*^v- 
MtBi3r„jp  wmt-i!^  ViBlpaBV/^OpjntioijJpi  ^d 


^A5^fl?(i'i^^ 


-^  fift^^ii>e«i^f  W'ftVWAI  fin'^he^Vfetttnit' vet- 
eran 8o^  however,  are  eMltled'te  ^itpe- 
cial'trtatifliMitr'  for  <iBMleai!  aitdvtwyGhalagi- 

ual  pcnbtona;'.1VUlachnkl(     in:    tt     "v.s 
ifle  r«iien*ffliB,i;i««e»Qnirftetfanfi  aa^wiy- 

.  onfi  &;fa»  ayyag»  hl>».wgh0|Bj.  b»K«  tp.ei^- 

'^me  Have' hkhdrlld  ttirtixefi(l)etiEer  ttiin 
others.  Tbe-^&^'tfifaif-fi5?bj£n  thil^ 

"AaftttriMaiWayiihasitoeAi^AAini^bffii- 
^UvldaaltatK  »  waa^deuhdediby  dcitt  end- 
fln.  Ird«n»  baveiMt  htn)9»mgiMM^em 

,gq^i(|Ab«>i«f8aaa,:.;  rJi'K.cvici   r:    ic;:] 

"*^. „ 


-(.131 
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-?a  -Jis  •jv  li 


on  contempt  Pon&  b  an  ''ihciedi 
,thjBf!e,ji|fiiq^ 

^  money  Jn 


pacity  as  chahTniB  ^-^e  JWT>-M(g(Hbtr 
Mipanittia^ad  hotf^Coiii^eiskriialiebm- 
"anttc^fM*  MM)F  Afttiii^  r>wteiy%d^fWg 
to  ttieatt^httoh  of  Mjt!oone)igfl«i<^a 
feature  article  ifrtim  todi^'s  WaOl 
Street  Journal;  «*titted  '^Gnettflla 
War:  the  Violence  In;  Ulstep^lt  Surges 
and  RfecedM  hut  Never  ReaOly  Ends.'' 

WMe  I  hav»i'^i»ta£n'  rcMervatfbns 

about  the  artkte  eepedanr  with  »e- 

^piect  to  fta^fumre^'td'disetittt  thte  very 

sieiiifieaht  aetttt  of<liiitRtttl«nal>vio- 

l«tH)e  WMch^odettfs  In  &«iahd^li'te  a 

'GdmpretoMislve     dlslsuMOit  •  Of  ■'^me 

Northern  Ireland  issue ^afld'  fMifetttte 

>'w<iHH^bf'den«ldei«ticHi:''i''''<  vi^oj 

■  >»An5«^p*bp««iefr'^ftMtoUWt  or  attefttWn 

is  focused  on  the  new-found  ptoHtftial 

tt«Sftpt«lflce  Of  tlhb  «ihfl-T"^  iK^ilcal 

Ikrty  bbtW  M  NtMthsrh^^and  tlw'^- 

publi«-  bf  Ireland.  ^'iB'w^'peMiMMa 

hbpiei^ami^kltagBUhdliw  MHIef.  thatva 

^WlMS'  flOHMOh  >'!«>  «h6   ah^w«r  hi 

ifofthefm  Ehihnd  and  that- Ml'  seg- 

m^tef  of  l^lltlcal  thbtigm  «»ast'be 

boiisiaeirW     %««» '   atev«9<*tftg=    'flhe 

firtOhliWorit  for^  pomiltal  fi«ilU«fiHk'^ 

'l««i«'iu-e  encoiBt^ttitf  t^^  bfii;He 
'horiabn  that  a  ftftbi^ratiaie^Here^is 
^ci<!aigMin  e<h«rg(hri  fM'tnew  ^yaiogs 
on  peace  in  Ireland.  However,ei«%'^ 
fervent  hope  -that-discussions  which 
•^VfM  ^¥«)RMeS^  t»;WK>F^.co9»p|C^n- 
sive  in  naturej«tayriv paving  the  Gov- 
ernments of  Ireland  and  the  United 

to  produce  a  UMUhraolution.  The  Brit- 
ishHCW'^^nMMi^inittfiUfiahdMt  its  po- 
sitioiK.ttot'4  oritift^Q^«oMiflgl  can  be 


tetttlbM  ^Uifct  tIw>Viifted  States  ts<  W  a 
poMlen'Co  aaMM'tkis  iiA-oe«B^.«nd  ie4s 
sonfMaiihg  Whiefi  the  Congt«flB  aiid 
t1ie>atytfiniBtmitk>A  shbold  db  fiiK^to- 
0{>«nittve n^bH:'''   •  '■••■-;••'   ''^"•""'' 

At  this  point  in  the  Record  tet  the 
insert  the  WaB  Street  Journal  article 
written  by  Jattes  Pwty.  "  '""'" 
I9t6ia  tb&^m  Street  jiMrB^WtidikidAy. 
Ml  -.-  -.L"U':A|»r.«);  19831  •';'-'"-"  • 
QbnMtLK  Wise  %»ai  Vi6tB«Jt  kW  uistta:  It 
'  BntkM  ilitD'^Kmtski^  ^mi  VfMai  ttmAttY 

aopa  «(!^''ntfcA»(«  'caiiieaitT-  Av-WTmis 
.'■wnnaniaaq  ira^S'  oatta^aac^iintruvr; 

,-;'j.?tm;';.-  <ByJ«i»««M.»erry)i  :  i;/"-.  f-' 
u  flM^Att;  Nortuertt^ieuutd.-'nM^twa' po- 
•Uccmcn  wadUng  up  the^^dl*  RMft  heiee  in 
^eiMiktt  of'thpRoaaan  Catt!oU(^»ction 

tbeirJbeiataaywhefev  -,-     „,:  ,,,-,.: 

flte*  watch  fb(!glfettt.itfr«jffe8^«  g^itfT 
The  seiai«rt <  'ViSSt>'^  o»#er  iietilhd  imtei^o- 
bltea'  ori telephone T^lea.'  Tbay  erotchilow 
and  imriak'to  ttta  next  place  of  ooneeataneot. 
;vm'' iandag^lp. ; «»ear:*V>l»  aod  train >tbi5ir 
^toinatic.  weai>ei^,«t  nea^rby.  l}«ufe«  a^d 

^^&^  at  $i  Mis'fto**^-  m#b»bj^'1>f 
itoir win.  the  iioiltlcftl  arm  dfttle"Pr^- 
aioiil  Meh  *ter>tiHteah  ArWy  tfRA).^W4fcch 
the  '«iirt*t  'aetioi*^^dl(*^lhelr''tV^i6enltors. 
They  leoff  gfttie  tmrfenteaot  of^be'txnWe- 
meband^tivaaldiera.  ';- .'     •.   il'..    /-v;:' 

"TbAT  pat«)i.V,  w»  JMchwH  McAuH^,  a 
Siini^^(!*^SPOtow»a  r^S^es 

Children  run  In  and  out  of  th#t 
stores.  Old  women  rtap  to  chat. 

ia5^a£Sg£ffi2^c?ra.''ro" 
r  ^a8&ta«;,SJSL"g^^S 

down  by  IRA  tanotiitsi;  He  is  the  IRA's 

days  later.  ftpt«|taht  terrorist^  niMUKU:  by 
8hootiii*i%«i*^Bt*>MRAteait«f  five  times 

-    *fl^t»i,oi}./^9W^e.;^wiJl,oelelK»> 


ting' bhat  a^rUstratiohs  grew,  the  paCfebte 
of  these  people  wilt  bend  and  finally  b^eak. 
that  they  will  then  agrte  with  the  IRA  that 
the  gun  i»lhe<*ly'M»*er.' 
' "  Ataih^n  is  evM^n^  that  the  patienfc^  pf 
these  lbn4r«ufrerCdi  people- is  indeed  W«V- 
ing'thih.  'Jbat'Ust'  monOi,  8eanH)»'Reih-;  n, 
Ml  IRA  silpi^>rt<fr;  irarettidted  to  a  itiMM- 
'tM  seat^  CSoude*  Tynjrte,  nitomlng  65  j/er- 
icent  of  the  ir«e.ael«  the  flM  IRA  atibpoft- 
er  to  wlft  such*  post  Ha/^lier.  eandSdMes 
backing  the  IRAwaa^^hhd  of  the  Catholic 
vote  in  eleettons  (Of  a  new  Nmrthfm.  Inland 
attpmbl^'  AUlflDtts.  0^  exiuMSt  a^  pffered 
far  this  kind  lit  voting  behavior,  but  aMrost 
no  onedepie^that  It  is  oniinous. 

B^hMlfaerifi  saidvhuini^'tiiia«k  beio»«,  but 
now  it  reaUy  dpea  appear  that  time  is  run- 
ning Q^t. . 

AH  «des  to  tiiti  compleV  dlsiiute— it  mixes 
together  U  wltcheri)r«««f  hlktory,  religion, 
legend  and  tribalismr-f)^  their  own  "ec^- 
tk^."lfot  long  ago.  pewle  »?ere  ^qpefUl 
that  soinethihg  m|^t  woriL  Now  atanwit  no 
bbft^takte  bhyone  JHse^  iom  Vettaimii^. 

''] ^rH^  ^'p^iA^  "fen.'  H^'njie 

northeastern  comer  of  the  Island  ,wh*e 
Protectants  »ve  today  as  t»*ey  have  uved  for 
mote  thah  8M  ^  years:  tAiaaUniilaMd,broud 
kad  deflate. -They  live  aIbAtgride.'butJMiter 

.witfethe.CattoUca>;j.':>''    .::».•  ^'oo   ti-t. 
The  Ut«t  wprid  ofxlolenfft  betaB.tin 

.H^,  when  CathoH**  InKor^w^JjrelMfl 
beUeving  .  they   were,  being  ■dlttnminiwie<^ 

erytWiW  else  by  tf«i*rdteiDtaot  majonty, 

itaM4lbe  l>foteMafate  'idUmlitelSi  i«ap(^idifed 
'with  BSfchvtoUttde  that  the  BMsiab  anay 
had  to  beoaUedtin  to  tecp.tbe  peace.  It  i«as 
abevt  thu  time  that  the  IRA>  «lai(alBg  4e- 
scent  fron;k  the  Ifif^$^eediptn-tig^\wm  olXtte 
past,'weaied.its (T^nvi>*'P'-<rf terror^       j,  , 

,  ','Brits  qut!"  was  thexaritiln  «»f  oegltt 
ll  j»  the  cty  AOw.  --The 'm' ;y#<>^ 
d^eat  the  liMfiffi'ttoops  in>  ^Hdtf  5f  na 
■iiNt>M«tiM«(^>QtAtl'i£hen  tbhsfalMate'ni' 


4m 


al^MberaU0B»^"ahd  "^ihen  '-^wisrtifcte'di** -rtx 

a0btattei4fl^«be^  north  WKH  the>M -ceunUes 

,jlttithe:iaouUi  in  a  predominanOriCatkbiic 

vand  jTwiiaaL^aiKlaUit' state.  iXhat.  of  eonne, 

ww«i4nv«ve/n'et«tefwM«  tto«l;lriah  Bio»r- 

:^±  ^^•^-  M  ii^  toi«£a  i£doe«i't 


^i^^^ 


fe>r«1.9« 

«h«ip1i)  tSfiifc  f^fllliSeivft^biarrit „ 

quarters  building.  y^.<.J 

-.  'Horn  in  IttlLMW  year,  tidwis  atydilaiicaitUe 
gt»»ifi«atwarBhfr«iAi  iNorWiflib  *rel^w»jAbe 


thytidh- 


,_ , 'poplilirticp 

m^.S'matm  ainfi&t  UhfiatSibUd  '  >     '  '^ 
:i«adttMtM^idftfaoi«»4Mt«  (Bth«l4ierth. 
-IttieMwaodlsitaiiek;  batfit  bevwendsi'^She  afe- 
ts«rit»jfoirtt«  JnabUitoao  ftwiithnibbwiflet- 

ting  ptayBrtrt»,jfch«b»#»#S*'P^W45«P^ 

■ ,JlQp^,f)»r^iirt^ra,j^*pale 


{|(e>'&rttl^'^ie«^.  the  l^blestliiir  bUMness 
.'inffitoOfaWaaMtv  Madeis'WUlv^khke'bcincMb- 
fliatK  tar  dfaauvlGtsEiaus  ::.HlA.ithat  ;tkay 

,/i»q«l^fethli*ii«»utT»ow4;,,-,,.i  ..ii:  !i  .  .u-it 

'  )lo  ohe  i^tmt  y»b4i  Uh^iUm  ix^Tkai 
wetnen  MIdtaf  ^'tM  nCAb^^hcM^'EMUiy 
pebpHF  etf  ttattitaaottaBreesxritbJlla'taBttdB. 
fUUnattes  of  the  asUtaViOumhw-ioCrrlBA 
guimien  run  from  200  to  2.000. j,Bwdrf<|s 
j««;  ta,!?ri»pn  tg,th(|,no^jai^.^,fpf»^»  »t 

BtftQenoe'  intpcala  xhnr  suPlKirL.Tor  tne 
IRA^fe  gi^atogf  two  jneaftisioii^J*  fttA  «*- 
fbriMs^S^  >(hfcfr  Uvea'.  ic^Hiini«r  MfUto  At 
therMUK  f«ftbaUheNL>;-Q)te*»  iM41«tti4r 
■iat|Ed3o4r  anileabiit/a£Rtba*ivci»d^«a«rs 
Mer«igh«W]pfMr  Jll!V^CW»Bin»»ife  «HMfl 


Then,  test  October.  'Slrni  Veitt.  the  IRA's 
political  aim,  won  five  seats  in  the  provin- 
<dal  assembly  set  up  by  the  British  govem- 
mentua  a  first  step  to  home  rule. 
^•irM-.ni":  ^n'-r\,BBcinnkoijc'cx*ina 
'  ''hie  biineBt  ibser,  wben  the  IRA  !adns  is 
ibK  Sopial  Democratic  and  Labm-  ?arty.  led 
by  Johii  Hume.  "We  offer  politics  alone  as 
the  path  to  pe^e,",Mr.  Hume  says.  "We 
want  to  know  In  what  wa^  the  killing  has 
advanced  the  reconcOiatioo  and  unfty  of  the 
people  of  Ireland." 

Hut,  Dote^  B^  Caraher,  a  vi^  chairman 
of  SDliP,  "the  ERA  can  Pf^t  at  «8  and  ask 
what  we  have  achieved." 

SpUP  leaders  fear  th»  vm  k>^  even 
Ijiore  ground  to  the  IRA  if  they  can't  show 
kome  progress  to  Catholic  voters  in  North- 
erp^Irfiland.  They  believe,  that  the  provln- 
ci^  assembly  has  been  a  fiasco,  and  their 
elected  members,  along  with  those  of  Sinn 
Peln.  have  refused  to  .p^cipate.  That 
,  m^LOS  that  ,aIiQ9Bt  a|l  of  the  peopl^e  ;attepd- 
"ingassembljr  sessions at^Proteptahts. ,,     ; 

What  SDLP  is  seeldng— in  qiounfcing  des- 
peration—is  something  called  a  )?orum  fgr  a 
New  Ireland^  in  which  northern  and  south- 
ern Catholtcs  ihteresl£d  in  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion would  Join  to  draw  up  a  blueprint  for 
political,  sodal  and  economic  change.  The 
blui^prip);..woi4<)  define  the  place  of  the 

.'lyo^aWDf  mJhP)!^^  ^"4  ^  ^  ^^  '"^^  ^^^ 
IMi^Od^s  monHmiRntal.  economic  problems^    , 

''^{™ia  >ctw«en  the,  majOT  parties  In  the 
south  and  Mr.  fiume's  sDtP  in  the  north 
bean  in  Dublin  in  mld-i^kprll. 

'Die  BDtP  wants  to  have  something  In 
hand  "when  Britain's  Jlargaret  Thatcher 
.caUs  a  general  election,  which  might  be  as 
early  as  June.  Without  something,  powuve 
from  the  forum,  says  Ed  Moloney,  the  Bel- 
fast correspondent  fo^' the  Irish  Times, 
, SDLP, won't  have  'a  political  wardrobe"  to 
take  (o:ttae  voters.  With  something  fMm  the 
foruot,  SDLP  could  argue  that  eoiHtitnti«i- 

-al  polttioawaa  "actuahy  achieving  oasciaaa" 

"'But.'  dofubts  remilh  that  the  two.  major 
wSt6ft''to  the'^th^  PWme  Minteto^tHutet 
PteberalAV  i^lBe  bad  and  former  Prtqie 
Mhiister  Chartes  HitlgWey'S  Flanna  JNOl. 
will  be  abl*  tbVfeacW  ahyklrid  ot^«»e*ient 
£hkt  wbtdd  fjati^th<!,n<!iE!ds  of  SpLP^:the 

^ttrejii«!ift'with  ^  upfohit^  tathfebdH^ 

Protestunt  advpcttar  b|  jtmlbtf  WH  BrjUfln. 
WS!^  hils  tl4l«  ttouf  a  "feruaaie^ 
Ch^gf^Be  cqtefltuUDto  ao^  laws  of  ftle 
^h^.lW^bUc  •«  thtt  they  are  leas  oblec- 
tidnabletti  Protestants.  He  even  talks  about 
establishing,  an  all-Ireland  PpUce  force  to 
'iaM  ^th  terrorist  gte'.bWeVes  that  one 
'£K'northem  ProtatiMits,*fil>«ee  to  Join 

M^%^hefc-^<rarotS^^^  «^,«^ 
iijS  ^b  tfeerifly'  weathered  Axriisii'ti^ir 
W^m^te-like  evertts'  that  oaiurred  wheh 
he  and  hjs  party 'Wi*re*Iast'iripowj*rHe7*es 
m  hxi.^'in  iHiiiii^  Whh  the  unJbnattgltod 


.1^:1  keen,i>bc»ut 
,tlttfti«pJ«i»tJel     ,- 
>tei7i!taent£  hi 
,  ^g?t,t<M:^f- 

l-dfii 

chs 

fbSjiti^yi 

^grim.'Th*«, 
flothffife  6*tfi 


IrdaiMrs  cipn^ttb- 

titE  «f;he%«  Ait 

>Ij|fi  and'  umabn 

/'create  a' 'frittie- 

.,.-,_  ^.ttleifent.''  l^iWfV 

wodM  ^tt«i<idB  thfe  iftfh- 

„_trt)Oifey  •"  '•"■■'  -'•■  ■'  ■^' 

thep,  that  9DLP  wpq't  get 

f/froBi  ireiab^  And  wfI^  be 

'  the'vbtfeJJl  Mhont  a  pro- 

1  -'"'J^.jl^'^jould^for 
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IKWTBBaa  raonsTAHTS 


There  mn  two  unionist  parties  In  North- 
em  IreteBd— James  Molyneaux's  Offictel 
Unionist  Party  and  the  Rev.  Ian  Paisley's 
Democratic  Unionist  Party.  Both  support 
union  with  Britain.  Both  oppose  integration 
with  the  Republic  of  Ireland. 

The  DUP  Is  probably  the  key  to  what  hap- 
pens here,  because  its  leaders  and  members 
are  more  emotional  and  more  intransigent. 
Progress  almost  requires  that  this  party, 
and  these  people,  bend. 

Peter  Robinson  is  the  deputy  leader  of  the 
DDP,  as  well  as  a  member  of  the  parlia- 
ment. He  is,  some  say,  more  "moderate" 
then  the  always  angry  ttr.  Paisley.  But.  this 
day.  ta  bis  ofHce  in  Belfast's  old  parliament 
buflding.  he  is  angry  too— at  the  British.  He 
wants  Britain  to  get  tougher— to  conduct 
sear^-ahd-seizure  operations,  to  cordon  off 
whole  neighborhoods,  to  Impose  curfews. 
'  "Softly,  softly,"  he  says  contemptuously, 
that's  the  British  policy.  Those  of  us  who 
UVe  with  this  day  and  night  no  longer  have 
faith  In  the  government's  security  policy. 
All  they  do  Is  react  to  the  IRA  and  so  it  goes 
on  and  on. 

"No  matter  how  much  we  cherish  human 
rights,  we  must  get  this  cancer  out." 

He  is  not  sympathetic  to  Catholic  griev- 
ances. He  refuses  to  concede  that  Protes- 
tants ever  discriminated  intentionally 
against  Catholics.  Protestants  tended  to  get 
the  Jobs,  he  says,  because  the  big  plants 
happened  to  be  in  areas  where  Protestants 
lived. 

He  says  he  is  willing  to  listen  to  Dublin 
politicians  who  say  they  will  change  their 
laws  and  their  constitution  to  meet  Protes- 
tant objections.  But  he  doesn't  expect  much 
to  obkM  oat  at  it. 

J'  :   -.-li,-  .  1  ■    ■<  . 

>i'..;        •••i'.     ■      THBBBITiaH 

"Patlenee,"  cautions  James  Prior,  the 
Briti^  secretary  of  state  for  Northern  Ire- 
land, He  insists  that  people  here  "sense  a 
great  deal  of  normality  has  returned"  in  the 
past  year  or  two.  But  it  is  worth  noting  that 
Mi.  Prior's  office  Is  in  a  Victorian  castle  sur- 
rounded by  guards  carrying  submachine 
guns.  Kennels  filled  with  yai>ping  police 
dogs— "the  rat  catchers,"  one  of  their  han- 
dlers ffajia  them— are  100  yards  away. 

Mr.  Prior  tries  to  impose  peace  with  a  se- 
curity force  of  some  29,000  people— 10,000 
from  the  British  army.  9.000  from  the  local- 
ly recruited  Ulster  Defense  Regiment  and 
9.000  more  from  the  Royal  Ulster  consUbu- 
lary.  the  local  poUce  force. 

These  day^  as  the  aimy  more  and  more 
takes  a  backup  role,  most  of  the  IRA's  t^r- 
g^ar«  from  the  XJDA  and  the  RUC.  Secu- 
rity the  firitish  concede,  is  being  "Ulater- 

Ml".  Prior  expects  to  bring  the  British  con- 
tingent down  to  S.OOO  troops  in  time,  but  he 
sees  no  ehance  that  British  troops  will  be  re- 
moved attotfether.  Northerti  Ireland  will 
remain  associated  with  Great  Britain,  in  bis 
opiDion,  and  it  is  useless— even  reckless— to 
tl^utteut  a  united  Ird«ad. 
.,  wifcurt  J\lr.  Prior  and  hte  Tory  government 
w»nt  lis  a  "solution"  thft  would  Involve 
Catholics  and  Protestants  in  the  govem- 
oienit  of  Mnthem  Ireland  and  that  would 
somehow  (fin  a  sigftlfhant  Me  to  the  Irish 
Bepublie.  (The  BrIUsh  htbat  Party,  on  the 
other  tund,  would  asek  to  unify  the  island. 
allowing  BrIUsh  troops  to  withdraw  gndual- 

But  iCr.  Prior  is  caught  in  a  deQcate  bind. 
If  he  makes  a  gesture  to  the  Catholics,  he 
o«dnges  the  Protestant  mUltants.  If  he  is 
sem  to  be  leaning  to  the  Protestants,  he 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

risks  driving  moderate  Catholics  into  the 
waiting  aims  of  the  ntA. 

Kven  little  gestures  mean  a  lot.  Catholics, 
for  example,  continue  to  demand  the  repeal 
of  lecialatlon  that  bars  them  from  flying  the 
Irish  green,  white  and  oraoce  flas.  The  Brit- 
ish refused  to  do  aaythinc  about  it  "It's  a 
matter  of  eo^^ous  importance  to  union- 
ists,'  says  Mr.  Prior.  "Why.  Ian  Paisley  even 
knows  when  we  fly  the  Union  Jack  upside 
down.  I  can't  tell  the  difference."* 


HOUSE  JOINT  RESOT7LTION  13, 
NUCLEAR  FREEZE  RESOLUTION 

HON.  RAYMOND^J.  McGRATH 

or  mw  TOKK 

m  TH>  aopsx  or  rsprkskntattvxs 

Wednesday,  AprU  20, 1983 

•  Mr.  McORATH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
within  the  next  several  days,  this 
House  will  vote  on  the  nuclear  freeze 
resolution.  Whether  or  not  some  of 
the  amendments  now  on  the  table  are 
accepted  or  rejected.  I  Intend  to  vote 
for  final  passage  of  the  resolution. 

Debate  on  this  issue  has  already  con- 
sumed doaens  of  hours,  and  will  prob- 
ably consume  dozens  more  before  we 
are  finished  with  it.  By  the  time  we 
are  done,  it  will  probably  have  occu- 
pied almost  half  of  the  time  the  House 
has  spent  on  substantive  legislative 
business  this  year.  Much  of  the  debate 
has  been  enlightening  and  thought 
provoking,  but  tmfortunately  much  of 
the  debate  has  taken  on  a  tenor  which 
does  not  do  this  body  justice.  Much  of 
the  debate  has  clouded,  not  clarified 
this  critical  issue,  and  ultimately,  we 
may  have  difficulty  determining  exact- 
ly what  it  is  we  are  voting  on. 

My  first  observation  is  that  both 
sides  on  this  debate  are  guided  by  the 
most  honorable  of  motives.  There  is 
not  one  Member  of  this  body,  as  far  as 
I  am  aware,  who  is  comfortable  with 
the  prospect  of  an  ever-escalating 
arms  race.  All  of  us  are  seeking  a  way 
out  of  this  madness.  We  aU  share  a 
mutual  goal.  We  all  want  to  assure 
peace  and  make  certain  that  we  reduce 
the  threat  of  a  nuclear  holocaust.  But 
there  are  different,  legitimate,  roads 
to  the  same  goaU  The  nuclear  freeze 
movement  has  focused  national  atten- 
tion on  an  issue  that  has  too  long  been 
ignored.  Proponents  of  the  freeae— 
and  there  are  millions  of  them— have 
deeply  held  views.  But  at  the  same 
time.  I  would  say  that  I  know  of  no  op- 
pfments  of  this  resolution  who  are  any 
leas  committed  to  the  ultimate  goal  of 
arms  reduction  than  the  people  who 
areftfflt. 

Ultimately,  the  nudear  freese  reso- 
lution sl)ould  be  consi4er!ed  for  what  it 
is.  and  not  what  it  is  not.  It  is.  as  one 
of  my  colleagues  pointed  out  eloquent- 
ly several  weeks  ago.  an  instnunsot  of 
moral  siiaskm.  a  symbot  of  onr  asptea- 
ttam  as  creatores  of  Ootf.  made  tai  IiIb 
image;  fbr  the  sanctity  of  human  life. 

This  nsolation  expresses  the  urgen- 
cy which  Congress  feels  on  this  pro- 
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found  issue.  It  exiH^sscs  the  concern 
that  we  have  not  pursued  the  Geneva 
negoUatioDs  with  aU  the  vigor  we 
should,  and  the  view  that  humanity 
cannot  tolerate  a  decade  of  stalemate 
in  Oeneva. 

I  am  not  particularly  enthusiastic 
about  the  wording  of  the  resolution  as 
it  came  out  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee.  It  is  ambiguous  to  the 
extent  that  its  sponsors  have  not 
always  been  able  to  agree  on  its  mean- 
ing. It  has  as  its  primary  goal  a  freeze, 
but  places  not  enough  emphasis  on 
the  ultimate  goal,  which  is  arms  reduc- 
tion. It  threatens  to  make  the  freeze 
an  end  in  itself,  which  may  ultimately 
undermine  our  ability  to  negotiate  a 
reduction.  There  have  been  a  number 
of  very  good  amendments  offered  so 
far.  and  there  will  be  more.  They  have 
been  rejected  for  the  most  pjut  be- 
cause their  opponents  consider  them 
to  be  "weakening."  I  consider  many  of 
the  tunendmoits  to  be  positive,  clarify- 
ing, strengthening  amendments. 

In  the  end,  the  freeze  resolution  is 
an  expression  of  this  Nation's  willing- 
ness to  meet  the  Soviet  UiUon  halfway 
in  an  attempt  to  reduce  nuclear  ten- 
sions. It  is  not  an  exhaustive  consider- 
ation of  the  relative  threats  of  all  nu- 
clear wei4>ons  and  delivery  systems  in 
our  respective  arsenals.  It  is  not  a  call 
for  unilateral  disarmament.  Nor,  I  be- 
lieve, will  it  impede  the  administra- 
tion's ability  to  negotiate  effectively  in 
Geneva.  It  is,  above  all.  an  articulation 
of  a  deeply  held  wish  for  a  future  less 
fearsome  than  the  one  we  now  face. 
All  rhetoric  aside,  is  that  not  what  we 
all  want?* 
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MATTHEW  HU8TON-1983 
NATIONAL  EASTESR  SEAL  CHILD 


HON.  BOB  STUMP 

at  aaxamh 
IH  THB  HOUSB  OF  RKPRESEIfTATtTES  - 

Wednesday,  April  20, 19i3 

•  Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  honor 
Matthew  Huston.  9.  of  Glendale.  Ariz., 
a  resident  of  my  district,  who  was 
named  the  1983  National  Barter,  Seal 
Child. 

Matthew  was  a  healthy,  active 
youngster  for  the  first  year  of  his  ttfe. 
Two  weetai  after  his  first  birthday,  he 
began  crying  while  playing  with  his 
father  and  suddenly  was  unable  to 
stand  up.  Subsequently,  his  tempera- 
ture rose  to  over  .102  degrees.  His 
frightened  parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ron 
Huston,  rushed  the  child  from  thelr 
home  in  Long  Beach.  Calif.,  to  the 
emergency  room  of  a  hoApftal. 

Matthew  spent  9  weeks  in  Intensive 
care,  Including  5  weeks  on  a  respiratt^. 
In  the  course  of  one  long  night,  he 
went  from  a  perfectly  healthy  child  to 
total  paralysis,  the  diagnosis:  Ttans- 
verse  myelitis,  a  rare  aUment  involving 


inflammation  of  the  sheath  covering 
the  spiiial  cord  nerves.  The  specific 
cause  remains  unknown  hot  is  believed 
reteted  to  a  viral  taif  ection. 

Today,  after  several  years  of  ther- 
apy. Matt  has  achieved  good  recovery 
in  bis  arms  and  upper  torso  but  is  still 
unable  to  walk.  A  handsome,  cheerful 
9-year-old.  be  attends  public  school  in 
Arizona  and  according  to  his  mother, 
"has  all  the  usual  childhood  fantasies 
about  being  a  cowboy,  or  a  policeman, 
or  a  fireman,  or  an  astronaut." 

The  Ariaona  Easter  Seal  Society  has 
provided  a  new  wheelchair  for  Mat- 
thew along  with  various  specialized  de- 
vices that  enable  him  to  dress  himself 
and  perform  other  functions  to  in- 
crease his  independence  in  dally  living. 
Matthew  has  also  attended  an 
Easter  Seal  camp  during  the  past  two 
summers  and.  with  the  aid  of  counsel- 
ors has  learned  to  participate  in  the 
outdoor  activities  ttiat  all  kids  enjoy. 

As  National  Easter  Seal  Child,  Mat- 
thew symbolizes  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  cWldren  and  adults  who  re- 
ceive rehabilitation  and  other  services 
from  the  natiwiwlde  network  of 
Easter  Seal  facilities. 

It  is  a  great  honor  for  me  to  be  able 
to  share  Matthew's  accompllsh- 
ments.9 


DR.  ELGIN  E.  GROSECLOSE 

HON.  RON  PAUL 

ormus 
W  THB  HOUSB  OF  RKPBE8EHTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  20, 1983 


•  Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  4. 
we  lost  a  truly  outstanding  and  accom- 
plished individual.  Dr.  Elgin  E.  Grose- 
dose.  Dr.  Groseclose  was  a  successful 
novelist,  an  economist  and  investment 
consultant,  and  a  frequent  witness 
before  congressional  committees.  He 
remained  active  and  full  of  energy 
until  his  death:  in  fact.  Just  days 
before  he  passed  away  he  wrote  me  to 
offer  his  assistance  in  opposing  bank 
bailouts  and  foreign  aid.  Last  summer. 
Dr.  Groseclose  was  the  keynote  speak- 
er at  a  series  I  sponsored  on  the  Feder- 
al Reserve  System  for  congressional 
staff  and  interns. 

Dr.  Groseclose  was  a  true  humani- 
tarian and  demonstrated  throughmit 
his  life  a  commitment  to  others.  He 
was  a  founder  and  lonner  president  of 
the  Welfare  of  the  Blind.  Inc^  a  direc- 
tor of  the  Washington  Bible  Society, 
and  the  author  of  many  books,  includ- 
ing "Ararat."  a  novel  which  won  him 
the  Nattonal  Book  Award  in  19S9. 

In  addition  to  conveying  condolences 
to  his  wife.  Louise.  I  would  like  to  call 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  some 
of  the  writings  of  Dr.  Groseclose.  in 
the  hope  that  his  wisdom  will  have  a 
lasting  influence  on  the  deliberations 
of  this  body.  The  first  is  from  "Ameri- 
ca's Money   Machine."   perhaps   the 
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most  authoritathre  book  every  written 
on  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  and 
the  second  is  from  "Money  and  Man." 
Ambucs's  Momv  MACHons 
The  consequences  of  a  depreciating  cur- 
rency—conaequenoes  that  are  immediately 
eeooomic  but  spread  from  there  to  tincture 
the  aodal  and  political  fabric  of  a  country, 
infecting  it  wltii  the  vtrus  of  moral  decay- 
have  been  the  subject  of  many  treatises  and 
will  only  be  summarised  here.  Mommsens 
history  of  the  Roman  Bmptre  and  Andrew 
White's   daasie   Plat   Money   Inflation   in 
Prance  describe  in  vivid  terras  these  effects: 
those  in  postrwar  Oennany  are  of  too  recent 
memory  to  require  retelling. 

Despite  the  tngie  history  of  depreciating 
currencies  advocates  of  monetaryex^slon 
continue  to  be  lured  by  the  prospect  of 
(dieap  money— easier  credit,  abundant  pur- 
cbailBg  power  for  everyone.  Paradoxically, 
the  effeeU  are  the  opposite,  and  here  we 
find  the  core  of  the  moral  malaise  impUdt 
in  the  proceea-that  avarice,  the  desire  for 
unearned  wealth,  U  self-defeating. 

Thus,  we  find  that  as  a  fiat  circulation  in- 
creases, ite  purchasing  power  drops  as  its 
cost  rises.  This  may  be  observed  in  the  price 
structure.  It  takes  more  and  more  so<alM 
money  to  buy  a  given  amount  of  commod- 
ities and  services,  while  the  cost  of  acquiring 
this  so-called  money  continually  rises.  The 
Influence  is  frequently  concealed,  ai»d  when 
visible  is  attributed  by  the  authorities  to 
other  causes. 

Prices,  of  course,  are  affected  by  many 
forces,  natural  and  man-made,  from 
droughts  and  other  natural  catastrophes  to 
ware,  political  upheavals,  violence  and  cor- 
ruption. It  Is  not  possible  to  separate  mathe- 
maUcally  their  relative  Influence.  Over  a 
period  of  time,  however,  the  recurrence  of 
normal  weather  and  other  natural  condi- 
tions, the  resumption  of  peace  or  social 
tranquiUty,  tend  to  establish  a  general  line 
of  regression,  and  any  divergence  of  trend 
may  be  associated  with  the  money  system 
and  supply.  ^    .      _.   . 

The  effect  of  rising  prices  can  be  devastat- 
ing lor  persons  of  fixed  Income  from  savings 
and  pensions— the  older  citiaens  who  as  a 
group  are  generally  Increasing  in  numbers. 
In  proportion,  and  in  political  influence  to 
the  total  population,  and  who.  as  the  elders 
of  society,  should  be  a  stahniring  influence. 
For  them,  the  pinch  of  outgo  against 
Income  leads  to  unrest.  dlsUlusioiunent  and 
resentment  rather  than  support  of  the  po- 
Utical  establishment. 

Since  prices  never  rise  and  f  aU  in  unison, 
the  Inflow  of  flat  purchasing  power  Into  the 
market  from  new  currency  emlssians.  breeds 
further  price  and  market  dislocations  that 
offer  opportunity  for  the  shrewd,  for  trad- 
era  and  speculatore.  The  same  rising  prices, 
however,  adversely  affect  the  actual  cre- 
ators of  wealth,  for  whom  costs  of  materials 
and  labor  tend  to  rise  faster  than  selling 
prices,  while  planning  and  programming  are 
frustrated  by  price  uncertainties,  both  as  to 
the  future  cosU  of  materials  and  suppUes 
and  the  seUlng  prices,  the  latter  even  more 
uncertain  by  reason  of  uncertain  future 
demand.  ^      . 

The  problem  of  teiflation  aoooimtiag  has 
recently  engaged  official  and  financial 
market  attention,  because  of  the  distortion 
of  ppoiit  fIguMB  caused  b»  price  movemoU. 
fl'aptt^  Inrrstmrnt  depreciated  on  a  cost 
basis,  for  instaacc.  must  be  replaced  at  a 
higher  rate,  the  difference  being  an  actual 
reduction  In  nominal  profits.  This  phenome- 
non led  the  regulator  of  corporations,  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  to  re- 
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quire  corporations  to  estimate  the  lo 
from  infl^lon  in  their  financial  reports,  but 
this  does  not  resolve  the  problem,  due  to 
the  many  Imponderables.  On  a  wider  frame 
proposals  are  advanced  for  Indexing  wages, 
rents,  profits,  taxes,  and  other  monetary  en- 
tries, that  is,  to  adjust  the  nominal  amounU 
by  the  drop  in  prices:  but  no  one  has  yet  de- 
signed a  satisfactory  index  of  prices,  and  in 
any  case  the  effect  is  that  of  putting  the 
cart  before  the  horse. 

More  insidious,  however,  l>ecause  less  visi- 
ble in  statistics,  is  the  political  unrest  and 
moral  decay  that  is  served  if  not  promoted 
by  depreciating  money. 


Iftomr  AIR)  Mar 
The  Constitution,  It  was  recaUed.  gave 
Congress  the  power  to  coin  money  and  regu- 
late the  value  thereof.  It  was  an  easy  step  to 
forget  the  limitation  of  the  words  "to  coln'^ 
and  to  expand  on  the  words  "to  regulate." 
The  government,  it  was  advocated,  bad  the 
responsibility  to  regulate  the  purchasing 
power  found  in  bank  deposiU.  In  1913  Con- 
gress passed  the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  This 
gave  to  an  independent  corporation  author- 
ity over  the  deposit  accounts  of  member 
banks.  It  was  an  authority  of  Immense 
latent  potential.  Gradually  its  exercise  grew 
wider  and  wider  and  with  it.  Ite  control  over 
the  economy,  that  U  to  say,  the  livelihood 
activities  of  society. 

Along  with  this  extension  of  government 
tal  authority  over  the  economy  through  reg- 
ulation of  purchasing  power  represented  by" 
bank  deposlte  went  a  changing  attitude  on 
the  part  of  managers  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  as  to  ite  functions.  No  longer  was 
the  Federal  Reserve  the  agency  of  Congress 
whereby  to  regulate  the  value  of  the  coin- 
age—or even  the  official  purchasing  power- 
but  It  now  undertook  direct  regulation  of 
the  economy. 

The  first  major  of  Ite  leverage  came  in 
1923.  when  the  Federal  Reserve  began  to  ex- 
ercise an  authority  upon  prices— a  function 
that  had  long  been  considered  that  of  the 
free  market  place.  In  1928  the  Board  adopt- 
ed the  policy  of  using  Ite  powers  in  the  In- 
terest of  a  stable  price  leveL  This,  it  was 
argued,  was  a  worthy  and  necessary  under- 
taking and  well  within  the  responsibilitieB 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  This  power 
was  exercised  through  manipulation  of  the 
volume  of  bank  credit.  Prom  the  regulation 
of  bank  credit  was  only  a  step  to  the  regula- 
tion of  prices,  including  the  price  of  money, 
that  Is,  interest  rates.  ^  „  «w 

In  1946  Congress  enacted  the  Full  ean- 
ployment  Act.  This  served  to  modify  the 
Constitution  by  subordinating  the  historical 
federal  responsibility  for  the  common  de- 
fense and  the  estobllshment  of  justice  to 
that  of  providing  a  job  for  everyone.  The 
Federal  Reserve  became  a  chief  agency  of 
tWs  p<dicy  through  regulating  the  country's 
poichastng  power  in  the  form  of  bank  de- 
posits. .  . 

Unlortui»teIy  for  the  regulators— and  for 
the  country— the  economiste  discovered  that 
there  were  still  other  forms  of  purchasing 
power  that  eluded  regulation.  There  was  for 
Instance  M,,  that  is.  M,  plus  time  deposlte. 
and  there  was  M,,  and  Mad  Infinitum,  be- 
cause the  rMige  of  items  physical  and  intan- 
gible that  have  pot«itiaI  punAiasing  power 
is  almost  UmitJeaa.  Thus,  the  current  iKt)b- 
leta  facing  the  regulatora  is  that  of  how  to 
deal  with  credit  card  money,  of  which  there 
are  an  estimated  75  million  potential  pur- 
chasing power  Issuers.  Another  problem  is 
that  of  BurodoUars,  that  hobgoblin  of  the 
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mooay  maiusen  which  no  one  hu  yet  4i>> 
covered  how  to  numace. 

In  short  by  deaUns  with  this  single  U- 
tribute  of  money,  tl^At  of  purehastng  power, 
economists  have  providcid  the  advocates  oi 
sodalisUc  and  totalitarian  government  with 
an  Instnimeht  for  coercing  society  that  is 
far  more  effective  and  *t«^y«LWng  than 
police  and  secret  prtooSv^™^  /^ 


MS.  MARGARET  SfWEZEY  EliECT- 
BD  FIRST  WOMAN  PRESXDE3VT 

COBOC£RCE  ,^io,j,  3,:.^.-.  .hjM,  >(/ 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 


jvr-. 


or  tacw  TOKK 

L-^siraB  H09SB  (V  KBnmenftTxvss 

li'i^';  Tuesday,  Ajrrtl  ZO.  ll**;/--;;^;;;;; 
•  Itr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker^  it  b  a 
prlTflece  and  a  great  pleasure  that  I 
honor  today  Ms.  Margaret  Sweaey, 
who  has  beien  elected  the  president  of 
the  Queens  County  C^aaiber  of  Com- 
merce. To  add  to  this  great  honor,  she 
will  be  senrtng  as  the  first  woman 
president  in  the  chamber's  history. 

To  know  Peg.  as  aD  her  friends  call 
her.  has  been  one  of  the  most  gratify- 
ing and  enriching  aspects  of  my  years 
in  Congress.  She  is  a  woman  that  has 
served  her  community  above  and 
beyond  what  is  normally  expected 
f^m  one  human  being.  Among  her 
many  achievements,  she  his  acted  As  a 
memb^  of  the  Greater  ;^«maica 
Chamber  of  donmieree.  ttaie  Low 
Idand  City  TMCA  Bosrd  of  Muiagera. 
and  the  Jamaica  Hospital  Board  of 
Trustees.  On  top  of  this  impreflalv^ 
list,  she  serves  as  the  first  womwa 
elected  a  CitjttMmk  officer,  holding  the' 
tit)e  of  vice  prci^ent  and  director  of 
comnumltw  A^'fftv*i>rTftn«»pf  >^vf(tvwB    - 

Sveryone,  in  QueeiM  is  familiar  with. 
Peg's  wet^  Her  rote  in  the  eommuaity 
»aA  addtar  to  ttm  lilmeniiotw  and  the^ 
d^itfatBleii  of  busiiiMBes'  13u«ctgliottt 
th^  eomity  has  been  vital  pa  the  oi^r- 

Jtovt  Cbii^  ^ra^gEofQtieens. 
_,  _^^i«fJopgy,  «opa;»»fere,  aijd  won- 
derfully warm  smile  Me  ineve(s<endinfi. 
HtmdReds  of  pet^tie;  like  myseU;  stood 
up  aiidietaeeredwlMnpwi  htHUtt  of  hek-i 
iitt«i!Ila»di»  aft  pl«iMe»ti  t>f  lAA"  Qu««i» 
CWmtJrCKiriftter^^CS^ 

,r.io«.lto^^l%'''^f^''' 

•cblciMcin  addition  to^th»4dfeiMta.miilQ 
titude  of  good  things  that  she  hasraed 
oR&pilittici»'«Dr  Qubena.  /Mv,^'  r^Mfth 
y^^  gMja^'Kiisk  flur:  votiM  fotmg^  u^ 

■  »^- Wajp^T^r^iij^ 

trttMitiei^,ttrifty9maflkftW«e  iMtor}.  p; 

'  (Vroittthe)l>iily.«eMB,ApnitT.iMsii/  ii 

T^aa.MasMirtliii  luittiiag.  new  for  l^ta 
Sweeey.  So.  whea  she  js  Instidj^  Jan,«r^: 
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U  $hf  iirst  woBpan  presidentof  the  Queens 
County  Cb«qi4>er  of  CoBuaeroe.  she  will  be 
adding  to  an  intprewive  list  of  firsts. 

She  was  the  first  woman  member  of  the 
Queens  Chamber's  Board  of  Dlreetors.  the 
Oreater.  Jamaica  Ctaanyier's  Board,  the 
Long  Uaad  City  TMCA  Boaisd  of  Manwers 
and  the  Jamaica  Hospital  Board  of  Trast- 
eea.  fltae  ala>.  was  the  firat  wmmd  to  be  a 
Citibank  of  fleer  in  Qneens.  where  she  now 
holds  the  UUe  of  vice  president^Uicctor  of 
communityand  govenunent  business. 

'Swoay  has  found  it  eaa^  to  move  into 
male  testloos,  not  becauae  she  is  a  token 
voaian<  but  becauae  she  is  a  human  dynamo 
and  an  hidfrfattgahirbooater  of  Queens. 

She  was  even  the  firat  child  of  an  Ocone 
Bwk  family  of  three  children,  and  during 
World  War  II.  she  served  in  the  WAVSS 
and  made  the  rank  of  first  class  petty  ofO- 
oer.fihe served  in  the  Navy  "two  years,  six 
moaths  and  17  days,"  she  said  last  week  In 
an  Intcrvieiw.  "It  was  good  training,  good 
diadpUne." 

One  of  the  first  things  she  wants  io  do 
after  she  takes  office  is  "to  establish  an 
energy  committee  to  investigate  alternative 
sources  of  energy,  beeause  the  high  eoat  <rf 
energy  ift  makihg  it  impossible  for  dmall 
boainesses  toottetttte." 

It's  ieyen  more  difncult  for  buslnesBes  wlio 
are  trying  to  compete  with  those  from  other 
areas,  alie  said.  "A  m&nufactu^r  trying  to 
ootepete  with  people  who  are  paying  lower 
taxes,  lower  insurance  raties  and  lower 
energy  costs  is  at  a  disadvantage.  That's 
why  businesaes  are  moving  out. 

"But  the  L^gUature  and  Gov.  Cuomo  are 
becottfog  a«a^  of  tt»  cbnCributions  of  the 
busfaifefla  cmmiiuidty  and  Wmt  to  keep  busl- 
n«aaea  here.  Cprtalhiy  ,DoB«ld  (B^roi^ 
President  Doiitfd  MtneiiV  il  aware,  ke  says 
it  eye^  cHanbe  he  petal " 

SMi^  a^lifelong  resident  of  Queens,  but 
how  Ipog  thKt  Ufe  hfu  been  ^hc  Tvont  say.  It 
bis  beoiiMbg  eiiMigh  for  her  knd  her  hus- 
band, Hardd.  iicn  engineer,  to  raise  a  son, 
Mkre.'  who  now  teaches  dlrama  and  EiigEttth 
in  a  Kanns  high  school.  •  '■■■<•'• 

Trtie'B4j«di!  tesldent  said:  "I  do  every- 
thing fia  Quwns.  I  tfiDt^:  I  go  to  concerts,  1 
buy  tWBor  1^  eatereJi^  Queens  is  a  dalhn 
gpod^^obtoty'tpliivislijf^^^  • 

.^.^i^'frP  *?**^^1  *"'  her  strpQgt»ik;bi!^de 
tUe''fact  thit  ib^  tiever  stoi*;voi1mi.  1$ 
.., — 4ting.  ''Women do  oit."iBft«ad. 
"TOey  pujlttall  tbgpther.*  ^^  "t.  < 

Theflt;e^it*&qiM>of'ttie 
list  of  kwards.'  as  db  th^ 
"putrtf^jdiM/;  _H^  list 

to;^  jldl^, 'read 

or  COLORADO  b"  .    :  ■  L 

•iHfeK^^'-SCBROBCniR/'  MPi'Sdelikei*,^' 


proclaiqatlQii; 
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Seme  i  Mimimt^ 
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tkm.  He  is  now  lighting  for,  jwttoc.ln 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  jc  1  it;.;  on- 
Atlanta  Weekly  recentlyrpuMtohodrft 
first-rate  artkle  on  BUI  BuatL  1, 4Wk 
that  it  be  printed  In  th«e  BaQwqt«tjthis 

PQUltl  ■/'.       r'  j;!!      -  l;.ir_ 

IProm  the  AUanU  WMUy,  Apr.  10,1»83] - 
Wrbi  thb  WtasnilBi^bwS:  TCLuiid~*i^'  •'"' 

'  •^i^DTHCA]fBKDA]«GKKO«ii><*"'-t"^^V.' 

(By  Keith  AAinrfder )  '       '  ' 

ther«  Is.  all  about  BlU  Bush,  ah  actite,'nd- 
disgulsed  sense  of  pahi.  It  mbves' along 'the 
muscles  of  his  mouth,  and  appears  In  his  re- 
monelssB  and  sarcastic  wit.  WMllng  up  In 
fnirtfation  one  raomsnt,  iteomes  in  flashes 
of  anger  the  next  It  is  iiw  look  «C  a  whta- 
tleblower.  < ,  . 

£ight  years  ago.  diiring  the  txjion^  of  > 
maJ9r  reorganization  that  upset  hundreds.' 
of  employees  at  the  giant  Oeorge  C.  M»r-"' 
shaU  Space  Plight  Center  <MSPC)  In  BUhts- 
ville.  Alabama,  Bush  pubH^ty  dharged  that^ 
veteran  engineers  like  himself'  WMe  iMtog 
arbitrarily  xeasaigaed  to  iinfMn<u«t-  jotia  in  a 
secret  effort  to  demoraUae:  thea*.  and  fbrpe 
them  to  retirement,  ,    •  ,-,  > 

Tyitb  his  public  fitatem«otSi  baaed  on  a 
Natioital  Aeronautics  and  Spaoe  Admlnjstra- 
tion  (NASA)  memo  showing  that  layoftt 
and  transfers  were  being  guided  by  an  Hie-' 
gal  age  disorimination  poUey.  Bush  became 
part  of  a  growing  fraternity  of  men  and 
women  who  go  outeide  itbeir -organizations 
to  IdeotiXy  Apd  prote«t:^nwte.  frau*.«orrup-T 
Uon  or  other  illegal  activities.  ^„  ,.-. 

MSPC  officials  answered  the  charges  by' 
propoein;  first  to  dism&g  Bush  during  the 
simuaer  of  1978.  ttien  rqcqngtf^red  ^^  de- 
moted him  three  months  later  by  two  pay 
grades.  Bush's  fOeepoBsp  wu  iaft  as  direct. 
In  1»76.  he  began  an  app^  to  regain  his 
position  and  back  pay.  and  he  sued  MSFC 
Director  Wiillam  I^ucaa  for  ''having  con- 
spired with  others  .  .  ,  to  deprive  him  of  his 
consUtulional      rights     of     freedbm     of 

">*•<*-*•  •  '"  -  -      .../     11) h' I     \lA  .» 

As  in  ^nearly  every  ot^r  i;ase  of  whistle-. 
blo^^Qg.  the  charges  and  countercharges 
seenijd  atoost  minor  evejite  otmpu^mk. 
fhv  pfthdl  acUvlfe''^that^^E«6hipanl^ 
tHe^'j%>fatnkUit6ratititbni)«8^hai  latin's 
pHUAed'Bush  for  having-  the  Hkniii^'ltp 
spMk  out:  A  House  M  RepraMntaUves  ailbci 
oomodttee:  conducted  an  inUBatlgktloiL  and' 
produced  a  report  crlt^tad  a(  I^USPO'i^pettftnt' 
nel  pracUces.  Two  other  .i^nf^nfers  twk^ 

As  the  6oatr6m^^'molS^t^tid, '  ''siiM^ 
fetotjd;  wfarieif  ^^idfedSiiiirttotiWW^'&KS-^ 
vOM.  iditmbea  ^1^  bei^^Mii  him^ek  iftia> 
fUelflk«ttCiM(»eastiigly  <iil«iikt«ff1»aBiih»: 
own  family.  In  1978.  he  felt.onlyihildk4^iiii-;> 
nwft.wfww  fe)d«rat:aa0iprD4isA  yHted{t»iat!l|e 
» .       _-»-^ .-  "'-  <^jpa49flfv«^,aBd, 
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peMtittdiee;:  ^p^«ilg'  «*^^§^SS^ 6eaii\^ 
wbrklng  Iaite'><kitti./^cauhUeir(iMtltt« 'udR 
taking  vaoatitai  tf»ei  to  ecseartAxreBderkt  lawj  i 
Bush  aM^iMai  att^myx jibirffaridiaswf  of, 


JMI 


,'m  YUitaaitamLl  ^!*ga^f«i»ke«ioii''^ine- 

r«M'«f  k  VMei«l<«lM|ii6yM!td«U^  a  sbperidr : 

f ocpetaonkl Irtainaglifc .no  "...;:.,,  .;.^  '-\iuiK<'.\ 

SBbe>Ard«oaa:qDurwiDf  Sbs/iLvij  imcatj., 


br  unpaM  legal  fees,  has  (Aianged  Bush.  To 
see  bim;pacingln  the  large  Uvtaig  room  of 
blathOBM  in  south  Huntsville  where  be  lives 
with  his  wife.  Jo,  is  to  witOMS  the  tonoent 
«f  an  qmbltt^r^  nftl*|ie-aged  tw  W^J^ 
to  restoM  Us  Ivbotatlon  aitd  r^cinffle  tUs 

'  life  ^"'"  ''  '■'        '■'    ''  ■ 

fiiurii  admits^he  fi^ea'tt  aelf-knpoeed  exile. 
Aside  from  BnttlUt  dtOy  Mtisfyihg  contact 
.aasooiHted  with  the  case  are  demis  of  other 
wblsUeMoweni  wl«»  stay  ip.  .4atty  conununl- 
catk>Hrby  mwrtwa^aii^i^tteiia offeriBgcr 
fecktag  advk»  and  nifpn],  support.  At  age  57. 
rt^  say  his  life  no  longer^takes  totp.ac- 
e6Qht  the  loy  of  a  grandchild's  birthday,  or 
wa^nmChristdias  Eves.  '", 

'J*Thet>Weal  Tvie  been  thMdih  has  really 
affected  me,"  he  say*.  "I  can't  retateiber 
tUngs.  If  I'd  gone  to  them  and  groveled, 
that's  aU  there  would  have  been  to  it.  But  1 
have  a  spirit  aad  I  Ivure  myself  to  live  with. 
But  it's  changed  me.  I'm  very  irritable.  And 
I  am  very,  very  uijhappy."   ,.,,  .    ^, 

Bush  is  also  not  going  to  quit.  In  Washing- 
ton his  case  Is  being  closely  monitored  by 
federal  officials.  Twice*  before,  in  Mairch 
1979  and  again  in  ApHl  MM),  the  n.S.'Court 
of  Appeab  for  the  Fifth  Circuit  in  New  Or- 
leans ruled  aininst  Bush  on  the  ground  that 
he  already  had  an  avenue  for  redress  in  the 
employee  grievaDce  procedures  of  the  feder- 
al bureauipracy  and  <nd  not  need  to  sue 
Lucas.  Several  federal  officials,  who  asked 
to  remain  ohtaamed.  say  that  a  ruling  up- 
holding the  lower  court  *»uM  help  stream- 
line goMemsMnt  by  rimpHfying  the  abUlty 
of  aaoKy  beads  to  direct  a  large  and  en- 
tnencbed  weyk  foroe,  "K  would  U^  govern- 
ment,"  sayB«A<l  official.,  '^Those  people  who 
perfram  we^  would  be  rewarded  and  those 
who^on'l  wta  be  asked  to  do  better  or  do  It 
somewb^  t^wt"  ,"     ,  4  ^ 

■  Aniftog  oppdSiiig  Bdsh  would  mean  siipe- 
■rtors  have  iearte  blanche  privileges  to  punish 
their  employees  without  fear  of  a  response. 
Saya  Louis  Clark.  ezecutiBe  director  of  the 
Ctovemment  AeoownUbiUtar  jFroject.  one  of 
the  aatien's  leading  deaden  of  vhistle- 
blbwers^  't^nl  officiabiaU^a^y,  ^*1»^ 
stantial  protecuon  wainst  Uwsiiits,  They 
are  dfefended  'by  the  Justice  Departmeht. 
]i%w  suits  «tainst  then!  Succeed.  If  the  Su- 
prWne  Court  defct<leB  against  Bush  in  this 
case,  it  will  cut  off  many  cases  df'dtaeloiwre. 
Federal  offfciala  could  not  be  held  accounta- 
ble for  their  acUons." 

A  geneiatkw  ago.  Huntsville  billed  itself 
as  "Rocket  City,"  and  iU  scientists  and  engi- 
neers, arriving  by  thejthpijs^ds  ea^  year. 
considSw  Sawfclv&ftWit-llne  warriors  In 
the  battle  to  beat  Russia  to  the  moon.  In 
19S8  Bush  was  ome  of  the  engineers  to  move 
to  ntmtSVine.  atteaeted  to  the  Army's  Red- 
stone Arsenal  .west  of .  town,  where  Dr. 
Wemher  yon  Braun,  developer  of  the 
Oennm'V^  HUaslle  during  World  War  II, 
was  leading  a  team  of  scientists  in  the  devel- 
opment j>i«U>;  iEJbrafQtin«ntait  IpUlstlc  mls- 
sUe. 

During  a  brief  period  following  the  war. 
Bush  had  been  sUtioned  in  Huntsville,  man- 
aging the  Army's  chemical  depot  at  the  ar- 
senal. That's  when  he  met  his  wife  and  grew 
rohd%f  the  lovfely  huniiSbacked  was  sad  the 
long  vall^  h*k«ng  south  Irom  towii.  0»  Ws 
satum.  Bush,  dlseovered  the  sleepy  lltUe 
laortiD  AlabMoa  Bible-belt  town  along  the 
fennftts^  Elyer.was  betoK  transformed  by 
tbefedand  government's  billions  into  Aoier- 
Ica's  first  true  space-age  oily.  _  .■ 
-  Pollowlhg  Russra's  taunch  of  Sputftlk  Jn 
the  fkil  of  19S7,  HlmtevOle  became  totally 
withraHed  by  the  exdtimfent  of  the  space 
age.  School  childrknaottMeouflt'down  from 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

10  before  they  learned  to  count  u»,  parents 
boasted.  At  the  Redstone  arsenal.  Bush 
oversaw  contract  development  for  the  Pen- 
tagon's new  Hawk  swf aoe  to-atr  guided  mis- 
sile. Like  many  otHer  cfnglneers.  though,  he 
was  eitchanted  with  the  cfrtlian  space 
effort,  and  within  a  year  it'  emerged  as 
NASA's  most  prestigious  installation.  Presi- 
dents visited  regularly.  TIME  and  UFE 
magasslnes  featured  von  Braun  and  Hunts- 
ville on  their  covers.  Inside  MSFC,  the  engi- 
neers were  beside  themselves  wtth  enthusi- 
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asm; 

In  1961,  Buah  tranrierred  to  the  center, 
the  primary  development  site  for  the 
Saturn  V  rocket,  which  would  eveBtoudly 
carry  Neil  Armstrong  and  Buss  AWHn  to 
the  moon.  "The  way  we  worlted,  all  day,  all 
niglit,  week  ends,  it  was  fantastic,"  says 
Bush,  who  functioned  in  several  strategic 
positions  during  the  19«(Ks  "Man,  there  was 
a  goal,  and  w*  know  that  no  cooaitry  was  ca- 
pable of  doing  the  things  we  were'^Mng 
here.'' 

But  in  1970,  less  than  half  a  year  after 
Armstrong  left  his  footprints  on  the  lunar 
surface,  von  Braun  was  transferred  by 
NASA  to  Washington,  a  clear  signal  that 
things  were  going  to  be  changed. 

Von  Braon's  team  of  engineels  (Hspersed 
through  transfer  and  rcttrometots.  Hunts- 
ville, by  then  a  handsome  and  stylish  city  of 
140,000,  was  weaned  from  NASA's  MBions 
and  forced  to  prepare  for  a  new  era.  At 
Mi^'C.  the  glory-days  employment  force  of 
7,800  was  out  Uy  less  than  3.S00  by  1978. 

Even  worse,  MSFC  watched  as  the  Mme- 
llght  shifted  to  HoUBtOT's  Johnson  Space 
Flight  Center,  developer  of  the  shuttle  Or- 
blter.  MSPC's  budget  dwindled  to  less  than 
a  quarter  of  NASA's  overaU  budget.  And 
those  employees  remaining  saw  director 
after  director  parade  through  untn  Lucas 
assumed  command  in  the  spring  of  1974. 

Dramatic  as  the  external  forces  ehangtng 
the  dty  were,  the  Internal  dynamics  of 
MSFC  were  even  more  explorive.  Bush,  Uke 
dosens  of  middle-aged  engineers,  tried  to 
hang  on  In  the  face  of  what  appeared  to 
Mm  to  be  a  directed  effort  by  his  superiors 
to  replace  him  with  a  younger  man.  His  si- 
lence was  forged  In  anger,  however,  as  col- 
leagues, according  to  several  veteran  engi- 
neers, were  pushed  into  new  and  unfamiliar 
positions,  doing  work  they  hadn't  been 
trained  for.  .often  spepdlng, their  d^  doing 
nothing.' 

Some  engineers  tried  to  fight  back,  form- 
ing a  union  in  the  early  1970's;  others 
simply  left  to  flifcl  employment  ill  private 
industry.  "The  country's  mood  changed 
after  the  moon  missions,"  says  J.  E  Kings- 
bury, director  6T  MBPC's  Sciertce  and  Engi- 
neering Directorate  since  1975.  "We  felt  it 
here  with  one  reduction  to  force  after  an- 
other. There  was  a  serious  edglnees  4imong 
the  work  force  because  no  one  knew  who 
was  next."  ^.•;  -   '     '  ■    ._ 

Bush  broke  his  aileace  in  \XHu  wben:he 
was  transferred  to  an  obacure  de^gn  divi- 
sion ai^l  ^ven  a  job  for  which  lie  claims  he 
waait  Qualified,  Buph  was  certain  th^  traqs- 
f^r  Wis  thade  because  of  Ws  age.' 

He  languished  in  the  new  job  for -weeks, 
dofiig  nothing,  he  says,  befwe  appealing  the 
transfer  to  his  superiors.  "I  dldnt  think  I 
was  being  properly  utilisett"  hecisays. 
"People  Mt>und  me  experienced  the  same 
thing.  But  they  were  interested  in  surfdvaL 
Th^  4y^tem  said  don't  rock  the  bo^t." 

Afcbording  to  federal  documents,  Bush's 
apSal  wks  Ignored  by  UliSPC  officiate,  so  he 
to<*  it  a  step  further  to  the  Ctvll  Service 
;Coramlaslon.  a  federal  panel  that  decided. 


among  other  things,  employee  grievances.  It 
Investigated  and  ruled  that  his  transfer  was 
an  "adverse  action"  and  should  be  correct- 
ed. 

Despite  the  ruling.  MBFG  officials  balked. 
Bush  was  livid. 

Then,  In  earty  1975.  Bush  conHrmed  his 
suspiciomi  that  hlk  transfer,  Iflce  others,  was 
age-motivated.  A  colleague  passed  him  a 
NASA  internal  document  sUtlng  that  new 
career  training  opportunities  would  be  re- 
served only  for  «ng{neen  aged  38  to  40. 

Bush  erupted,  writing  letters  to  congress- 
men and  senators.  He  was  interviewed  by 
77ie  Huntsville  Timet,  and  a  local  TV  sU- 
tion  covered  his  story.  He  said  hte  Job  was  a. 
"falsehood,  a  travesty  and  worthless."  He. 
said  the  MSFC  was  poorly  managed.  "I  am 
reporting  what  appears  to  me  to  be  fraudu- 
lent use  of  federal  funds,"  he  said.  And 
Bush  called  for  NASA  to  abolish  his  Job. 

The  story  had  a  nationwide  Impact.  A  fed- 
eral employee,  paid  $32,000  a  year  for  alleg- 
edly doing  nothing  and  complaining  about 
it,  made  plenty  of  headlines.  For  a  few 
months  It  turned  Bush  Into  an  unlikely 
herb.  Colleagues  rallied  In  silent  support. 
Reporters  clamored  for  interviews.  There 
were  editorials.  And  NASA  was  pressured 
into  disavowing  its  internal  policy.  Federal 
investigations  were  made,  and  they  con- 
firmed much  of  Bush's  complaint. 

MeanwhUe.  MSFC  leadership  was  ready- 
ing a  response.  In  a  late  June  1B75  TV  inter- 
view, Lucas  said,  "Mr.  Bush  has  made  cer- 
tain statements  to  the  effect  he  does  not 
have  meaningful  work  to  do.  I  have  had 
ttiat  statement  investigated  and  I  can  say 
unequivocally  tluit  such  a  statement  has  no 
basis  in  fact." 

On  August  1,  1975,  Kingri^ury  notified 
Bush  in  a  14-page,  single-spaced  memo  that 
he  was  going  to  be  fired  because  of  "a 
ooiuse  of  conduct  .  .  .  wWch  has  produced 
public  notoriety  and  erroneous  conclusions. 


Bush  fought  back  with  a  a4-page  response 
of  his  own  In  September  In  which  he 
charged  Kingsbury  with  having  made  "i^r- 
bose,  anachronistic  and  exaggerated  specifi- 
cations [that]  do  not  support  the  charges 
made. ..." 

Finally,  In  November.  Lueas  taformed 
Bush  that  after  careful  consideration,  he 
was  not  going  to  be  fired,  though  he  would 
be  demoted. 

In  1976,  along  with  his  appeal  to  be  rein- 
stated. Bush  sued  Lucas  for  his  televised 
statements,  charging  that  he  had  been  "de- 
nounced as,  in  effect,  a  liar  In  advance  of 
any  hearing  upon  the  charges  ultimately 
made  against  the  plaintiff." 

Lucas  would  not  comment  for  this  article, 
but  in  a  1976  affidavit  the  director  said  he 
did  not  defame  Bush.  "In  making  the  state- 
ment," he  said,  "my  sole  intenUon  was,- on 
behalf  of  the  center,  to  set  the  record 
straight."  _^        , 

Almost  every  night,  the  phone  rings  in 
Bush's  sman  kitchen.  The  conversations  are 
earnest,  even  lovtaig.  such  as  one  between 
Bush  and  Shirley  Sttfll,  a  4«  year-old  nurse 
at  a  Veterans  AdmtAdstr^on  hospital  in 
Missouri.  "Im  ooneemed  about  the  truth, 
too.  Shirley,"  Bush  says.  "I  thhik  you^^e 
whipped4hem  now.  SUy  calm.  I'm  with  you 
aU  the  time."  .^^.  ' 

During  the  summer  Of  1980,  Mrs.  SumI  re- 
ported serious  cases  of  patient  abuse  to  her 
saperiors  at  the  VA  hosplUl  in  Popular 
Bluff,  Missouri.  Leas  than  a  year  later,  after 
VA  officiate  aUegedly  blo<*ed  her  career  de- 
velopment, tried  to  have  her  transferred  to 
Wyoming  and  finally  confined  her  to  a  tiny 
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office  bidden  in  tbe  hospital,  she  was  dis- 
missed. Last  May,  Mrs.  StoU  took  her  com- 
plaint to  a  federal  review  panel,  which  or- 
dered that  she  be  reinstated  and  paid  $7,500 
in  back  pay.  During  the  review  process,  she 
heard  from  several  people  about  a  man  in 
Alabama  who  wu  an  expert  in  whtstleblow- 
ing  oases.  She  called  Bush.  He  sent  her  legal 
briefs  as  well  as  articles  on  similar  cases, 
and  he  seemed  genuinely  sympathetic.  Now 
Mrs.  StoU  is  considering  a  personal  damage 
suit  against  the  hospital  leadership. 

This  scenario  has  been  played  out  doeens 
of  times  since  the  start  of  Bush's  case.  His 
reason  for  helping  are  simple.  When  com- 
pared with  other  cases,  such  as  that  of  John 
Bradley,  a  Pentagon  systems  analyst  fired 
in  1977  after  reporting  serious  malfunctions 
in  the  country's  nuclear  alert  security  com- 
puters. Bush's  case,  in  its  basics,  is  not 
nearly  so  crucial.  "I'm  no  hero,"  he  says. 
"But  I  feel  like  I  can  make  a  contribution 
with  my  expertise.  I  help  whoever  asks." 

Government  employees  across  the  country 
are  in  touch  with  Bush,  looking  for  legal  in- 
formation, seeking  help  in  finding  a  lawyer 
or  simply  searching  for  guidance  and  sup- 
port. A  national  network  of  whistleblowers 
has  blossomed.  "In  practice,  whistleblowing 
can  be  a  solution  to  some  of  our  problems," 
Bush  says.  "We  should  be  permitted  to  tell 
the  truth  without  fearing  that  it  is  some- 
thing dangerous." 

Bush's  Saturday  mornings  are  spent  in 
Huntsvllle's  public  law  library,  researching 
new  First  Amendment  cases.  In  nearly  a 
decade  of  screening  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines, he  has  compiled  what  may  be  the 
country's  largest  and  most  comprehensive 
collection  of  whistleblowing  documents. 
Spread  across  three  tables,  held  in  almost  a 
doaen  large  boxes,  the  reference  material 
takes  up  much  of  an  anteroom  of  his  home. 
Bush  is  driven  in  his  overpowering  preoc- 
cupation by  the  absolute  assurance  that  he 
holds  the  moral  high  ground.  Yet  the  battle 
to  defend  it.  he  knows,  is  constant.  It  takes 
him  on  many  trips.  £>uring  the  spring  of 
1981,  for  example.  Bush  spent  his  holiday 
leave  in  Washington,  helping  Bradley  pre- 
pare for  an  administrative  hearing.  He  read- 
ily admits  the  contact  with  others  in  the 
same  position  is  a  soothing  emotional  valve. 
"I  feel  like  it's  Just  about  the  only  purpose  I 
have  left,"  he  says. 

His  efforts  have  earned  him  praise.  'Bill  is 
probably  more  Informed  on  the  legal  aspects 
of  so-called  whistleblowing  than  anybody  in 
America."  says  A.  Ernest  Fitzgerald.  56,  a 
Pentagon  management  systems  deputy  who 
15  years  ago  reported  a  $2  billion  cost  over- 
run on  Lockheed's  C-5A  transport  to 
become  the  nation's  most  famous  whistle- 
blower. 

"The  help  he  has  provided  people  across 
the  country  just  can't  be  measured,"  says 
Louis  Clark.  "There's  no  question  he's  one 
of  the  most  valuable  resources  we've  ever 
had  in  this  area." 

In  recent  years,  there  have  been  steps 
taken  to  make  whistleblowing  safer.  Three 
years  ago  the  Michigan  Legislature  enacted 
a  new  law  in  response  to  the  poisoning  of 
the  state's  food  chain  with  toxic  PBBs.  pro- 
tecting employees  from  reprisals  for  report- 
ing violations  of  the  law.  A  similar  bill  was 
introduced  In  the  New  York  Legislature  in 
May  1982,  though  it  has  yet  to  be  voted  on. 
In  1978,  the  Civil  Service  Commission  was 
abtdished  in  favor  of  two  new  offices,  includ- 
ing the  Merit  System  Protection  Board.  As  a 
part  of  this  board,  the  Special  Counsel's 
Office  was  designed  solely  to  help  whistle- 
blowers.  But  federal  figures  show  the  new 
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office  has  decided  Just  a  handful  of  cases  in 
favor  of  whistleblowers.  Critics  charge  the 
office's  performance  has  been  dismal.  Dem- 
ocrat Patricia  Schroeder  of  Colorado,  chair- 
man of  the  House  Civil  Service  Subcommit- 
tee, was  so  disgusted  that  she  introduced 
legislation  last  spring  to  abolish  the  office 
of  Special  CotinseL 

President  Reagan,  however,  moved  last 
summer  to  save  the  Special  Counsel's  office 
by  reidacing  the  director.  "To  this  point, 
the  Special  Counsel's  office  has  not  worked 
out,"  says  Andrew  Feinstein,  staff  director 
of  the  Civil  Service  Subcommittee.  "But  the 
idea  behind  it  Is  valuable  and  the  office  can 
be  made  to  work.  This  is  an  office  where  the 
head  can  make  a  big  difference. " 

Once  Bill  Buah  was  a  handsome  man,  tall 
and  powerful  looking,  who  worked  hard  and 
happily  to  put  an  American  on  the  moon. 
Now  he  works  alone  in  a  tiny  office  on  the 
sixth  floor  of  building  4201  at  MSFC. 
caught  in  his  own  tortuous  time  warp,  fight- 
ing a  war  nobody  much  cares  about  any- 
more. 

The  MSFC  has  recovered  from  its  mid- 
1970's  gloom,  and  it  now  readies  new  space 
platforms  and  X-ray  telescopes  for  the  next 
generation  of  space  explorers.  Huntsville. 
too,  has  been  able  to  make  way  for  a  new 
period  of  prosperity  by  attracting  dosens  of 
high-tech  plants. 

Bush  doesn't  feel  wasted  by  Ills  fight  with 
the  powers  that  be.  He  occasionally  lectures 
on  whistleblowing.  "I'm  very  careful  about 
what  I  tell  people."  he  saya  "They  should 
know  that  it  could  be  disastrous  to  their 
families  and  friendships,  that  it  will  prob- 
ably ruin  their  careers.  I  tell  them  plain  and 
simple  that  it's  very  dangerous  to  tell  the 
truth.  They  better  make  sure  it's  something 
worthwhile.  Don't  throw  your  life  away  for 
something  that's  meaningless." 

Yet  the  solid  resolve  with  which  he 
pressed  his  case  has  begun  to  show  deepen- 
ing cracks  of  doubt.  If  he  had  another 
chance,  would  he  do  it  again?  "It  was  Just  a 
little  old  memo, "  Bush  says.  "What  I  did 
was  sacrifice  my  life  for  some  little  ole  nit." 
What  if  the  Supreme  Court  rules  against 
him?  "I'll  shrug  my  shoulders  and  say  I  did 
the  best  I  could.  I'll  accept  it. "  he  answers. 
Will  he?  Can  he,  after  such  a  struggle?  Bush 
doesn't  answer.  Instead  he  looks  away.* 


AGRICULTURE  WEATHER 
PRCX3RAMS 


HON.  SOLOMON  P.  ORTIZ 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THZ  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  April  20.  1983 

•  Mr.  ORTIZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent haa  failed  to  include  in  his 
budget  funds  for  the  National  Weath- 
er Service,  agriculture  weather,  and 
fruit  frost  programs.  These  services 
provide  our  farmers  with  weather  in- 
formation vital  to  their  farming  oper- 
ations. 

The  agriculture  weather  programs 
are  staifed  in  Washington  and 
throughout  farming  States  by  dedicat- 
ed meteorologists,  many  raised  on 
farms  themselves.  These  people,  in 
conjunction  with  agriculture  extension 
agents,  collect  special  weather  obser- 
vations farmers  can  then  use  to  deter- 
mine, for  example,  when  to  cut  hay  or 
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when  to  hang  tobacco.  The  informa- 
tion is  disseminated  to  farmers  via 
farm  radio  networics  and  commercial 
radio  and  television. 

The  annual  cost  to  the  taxpayer  for 
the  agriculture  weather  program  and 
the  fruit  frost  program  is  $1.4  million. 
The  fruit  frost  program  operates  on  a 
budget  of  slightly  more  than  $400,000. 
A  citrus  fanning  area  could  lose  sever- 
al times  this  amount  Lf  only  one  frost 
came  without  adequate  warning.  The 
effects  of  an  expected  freeze  ripples 
throughout  the  citrus  farming  commu- 
nity. Farmers  lose  crops  and  trees, 
pickers  and  packers  lose  work,  produc- 
ers of  crates  and  boxes  lose  their 
market,  truckers  haul  fewer  loads  and 
the  consumer  pays  higher  produce 
prices. 

The  administration  suggests  that 
farmers  obtain  weather  information 
unique  to  their  needs  from  private 
sector  meteorologists  rather  than 
from  the  Federal  Government.  Their 
argument  lies  on  the  notion  that  con- 
tinuing to  provide  this  service  is  cater- 
ing to  a  special  interest  group.  While 
farmers  may  be  a  secular  group,  their 
efforts  serve  the  entire  country. 

At  its  inception,  this  country  was 
agrarian  in  nature.  Agriculture  re- 
mains at  the  heart  of  our  economy. 
Last  year,  our  farmers  exported  over 
$39  billion  In  food  products,  giving  us 
a  produce  trade  surplus  of  over  $20  bil- 
lion. This  can  be  compared  to  our  oth- 
erwise dismal  trade  deficit.  U.S.  farm- 
ers were  also  responsible  for  feeding  8 
percent  of  the  world's  population. 

Today,  many  farmers  are  facing 
severe  economic  problems.  The  fore- 
cast for  the  rest  of  the  year  is  not 
heartening.  This  privatization  would 
place  yet  another  burden  on  the 
farmer— particularly  the  small  farmer. 
Historically,  the  Federal  Government 
has  played  an  active  role  in  the  Na- 
tion's farming  policies  and  I  see  no  jus- 
tification for  reneging  on  this  commit- 
ment. We  must  do  what  we  can  to  bol- 
ster our  agriculture  economy  in  these 
depressed  times.  Restoration  of  funds 
for  the  agriculture  weather  and  fruit 
frost  program  is  but  one  step  Congress 
can  take  in  reaffirming  commitment.* 
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A  FLUNKING  GRADE  IN  CIVICS 


JMI 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

or  wiscoNsnf 
Ilf  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  20.  1983 
•  Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
editorial  in  U.S.  News  &  World  Report 
by  Marvin  Stone  discusses  some  dis- 
couraging statistics  concerning  young 
peoirte's  knowledge  about  our  govern- 
mental system.  They  say  something 
about  the  ability  of  families  and 
schools  to  transfer  important  informa- 
tion to  our  yoiuig  and  they  have  dis- 
tiu-bing  implications  for  the  ability  of 


government  In  a  democratic  soctety  to 
lead  that  society  to  the  solution  of  dif- 
ficult and  complicated  problems. 

The  editorial  deals  with  perhaps  the 
most  important  single  problem  facing 
the  leading  democratic  society  in  the 

modem  ace- 
The  editorial  foUovr. 
[Prom  U.8.  Newa  *  World  Report,  Apr.  98, 
19W] 


Civics  Oap:  Auumwo  Chalixkgx 
(By  Marvin  Stone) 
One  fourth  of  this  nation's  17-year-old8 
thbik  it  is  against  the  law  to  start  a  new  po- 
Utieal  party  in  the  United  States. 

Nearly  half  of  them  cannot  name  tneur 
oiMigressman  or  VS.  senators,  and  30  per- 
cent of  them  don't  know  the  name  of  their 
governor.  _ 

One  l7-year-<rtd  In  6  thinks  Congress  can 
establish  a  national  church.  One  tn  10  says 
the  President  has  a  right  to  do  anything  he 
wanU  affecting  the  country,  and  4  in  10 
think  the  President  can  declare  an  aOL  of 
Congress  unconstitutional.  One  in  5  does 
not  know  that  UJB.  senators  are  elected. 

Our  education  editor.  Lucia  Soloizano. 
who  called  these  facts  to  our  attention, 
makes  the  point  that  such  widespread  igno- 
rance among  America's  high-school  students 
is  alarming.  It  not  only  raises  grave  con- 
cerns about  the  quality  of  the  ediwatlon  in 
civics  that  the  public  schools  provide;  it  also 
can  have  serious,  long-range  conscQuences 
for  a  nation  whose  system  of  seU-govem- 
ment  depends  so  heavily  on  an  informed 

citizenry.  ,j     *     #  *k„ 

From  Ernest  L.  Boyer.  president  of  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement 
of  Teaching  and  a  former  n.S.  Commission- 
er of  Education,  comes  this  wamlnr 
•Unless  we  find  better  ways  to  educate  our- 
selves as  citizens,  we  nm  the  risk  of  drifting 
unwittingly  into  a  new  kind  of  Dark  Age." 

Nearly  all  states  require  some  Instruction 
in  government  for  high-school  graduation. 
How  then,  is  it  possible  for  so  many  stu- 
dents to  know  so  little  and  hold  such  wrong 
ideas?  _^ 

Much  of  the  blame  is  placed  by  experts  on 
dull  teaching  methods  and  on  teachers'  ex- 
cessive reliance  on  textbooks  that  faU  to 
relate  theory  to  the  actual  workings  of  gov- 
ernment. Some  charge  that  civics  education 
has  given  way  in  recent  years  to  shaUow 
courses  in  such  things  as  "life  adjustment. 

Fortunately,  some  educators  are  sUrtmg 
to  react  to  the  problem.  A  number  of  experi- 
ments are  being  tried  to  make  the  study  of 
civics  more  relevant  and  more  interesting  to 
teenagers.  .  ..    ^,.     j 

In  Oakland,  Calif.,  students  got  firsthand 
experience  in  the  workings  of  the  SUte  leg- 
islature by  lobbying  for  a  bill  to  make  the 
birthday  of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr..  a 
school  holiday. 

Waukesha,  Wis.,  school  offldato  found 
that  students  thought  of  govenwaent  as 
something  existing  only  in  far-off  Washing- 
ton D.C.  So  they  began  teaching  how  gov- 
ernment affecta  students'  own  cities  sjnd 
schools.  In  one  exercise,  ninth-grade  stu- 
dents were  asked  to  act  as  school-board 
members  wrestling  with  a  30  percent  cut  in 
the  school  athletics  budget.  Says  social- 
studies  director  PhlUlp  Ferguson:  "Students 
are  coming  out  with  a  stronger  attitude 
about  participating  in  the  poUUcal  process.' 
In  Alexandria,  Va.,  eighth-grade  students 
were  assigned  to  write  speeches  and  issue 
papers  for  actual  candidates.  Reports  stu- 
dent Todd  Swartz:  "Now  we  know  how  to 
tell  who  the  best  candidates  are." 
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Despite  such  local  efforts,  the  nationwide 
trend  remains  discouraclng.  Student  knowl- 
edge i^ut  oar  government  declined  in  tbe 
1B70B.  according  to  periodic  tests  by  the  Na- 
Uonal  Asseasment  of  Educational  Progreas. 
That  dedine.  the  testers  say.  "should  be  the 
cause  for  a  hard  reasscsament  of  the  social- 
studies  curriculum"  In  America's  public 
schools.  ^  . 

We  heartily  agree.  Obvioiisty.  more  and 
better  teaching  is  reauired.  Yet  we  find  in- 
stead that  budget  reductions  have  forced 
cutbacks  Instead  of  additions  in  many 
schools.  Enrollment  in  civics  courses  has 
gone  down.  ^    ^ 

One  coat  of  youthful  ignorance  about  gov- 
ernment is  reflected  in  eiecUon  returns. 
Fewer  than  half  of  the  12.3  million  Ameri- 
cans age  18  to  20  are  registered  to  vote,  and 
only  4.4  million  of  them  actually  voted  in 
the  last  prcaidentlal  election. 

We  think  it's  time  for  Americans  to  heed 
the  warning  of  educator  Boyer.  "This  up- 
sivge  of  apathy  and  decline  in  public  under- 
standing cannot  go  unchallenged.  In  a  world 
where  human  survival  ia  at  stake,  ignorance 
is  not  an  acceptable  alternative"* 


GENE  ALLEN  HONORED 

HON.  HENRYA.  WAXMAN 

OrCAUfORHIA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEWTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  20,  1983 


•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  11,  1983,  Gene  Allen  will  be  hon- 
ored as  the  recipient  of  the  Torch  of 
Freedom  Award  at  the  Third  Annual 
Israel  Salute  to  the  Film  Industry  of 
California.  ^_,     .     . 

Gene  Allen  is  a  lifetime  resident  of 
Lo8  Angeles.  After  graduating  from 
Fairfax  High  School,  he  continued  his 
education  at  Cholnard  and  Jepson  Art 
Institutes.  During  World  War  II,  he 
served  In  the  U.S.  Navy  for  4  years. 

Gene  Allen  is  truly  a  legendary 
figure  in  the  film  Industry.  Starting  as 
a  blueprint  boy  at  Warner  Bros..  In 
1937,  he  quickly  rose  to  the  top  In  the 
field  of  art  direction.  He  was  nominat- 
ed to  receive  an  Oscar  by  the  Academy 
of  Motion  Picture  Arts  and  Sciences 
three  times.  In  1960.  he  was  the 
winner  of  the  prestigious  award  for  his 
work  on  "My  Pair  Lady." 

Gene  Allen  continues  his  long  In- 
volvement with  the  film  industry  in 
many  capacities.  He  has  been  a  direc- 
tor member  of  the  Directors'  Guild  of 
America  for  the  past  16  years;  and 
writer  member  of  the  Writer's  Gufld 
of  America  for  the  past  15  years.  He 
has  been  production  design  adviser  to 
the  American  Film  Institute  for  the 
past   8    years.    In   the   Academy    of 
Motion  Picture  Aria  &  Sciences  he  has 
served  as  governor,  as  chairman  of  the 
academy's  art  directors  executive  com- 
mittee, as  member  of  the  Visual  Ef- 
fects Awards,  executive  committee,  as 
member  of  the  special  projects  com- 
mittee, as  member  of  the  award  policy 
c<Hnmittee  on  rules,  as  member  of  the 
foreign  language  executive  committee 
and  trustee  of  the  academy  founda- 
tion. 
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Mr.  Allen  has  served  the  motion  pic- 
ture Industry  for  the  past  10  years  In 
various  communal  activities:  As  trust- 
ee of  the  Motion  Picture  Country 
House  &  Hospital,  he  has  served  on 
the  case  ccmunlttee,  the  finance  com- 
mittee and  the  honors  and  awards 
committee.  He  has  been  chairman  of 
the  entertainment  Industry  blood 
bank  and  executive  vice  president  of 
the  Los  Angeles  PUm  Development 
Committee. 

Gene  Allen's  devotion  and  faith  In 
the  American  trade  union  movement 
has  earned  him  the  admiration  and  re- 
spect of  trade  unionists  both  within 
and  outside  the  film  industry.  He  cli- 
maxed 30  years  in  the  International 
Alliance  of  Theatrical  &  Stage  Em- 
ployees when  he  was  elected  and  re- 
elected as  International  vice  president. 
For  the  past  12  years  he  has  served  as 
executive  director  of  the  Society  of 
Motion  Picture  &  Television  Art  Di- 
rectors (LATSE  Local  876).  In  197»-79 
he  served  as  chairman  of  the  LATSE 
negotiations  coordinating  committee. 
As  board  member  of  the  Industry  pen- 
sion plan,  member  of  the  pension  plan 
finance  committee   for  the   past   12 
years,  chairman  of  the  pension  plan 
legal  committee,  and  chairman  of  the 
pension  plan  health  and  welfare  ad 
hoc  committee,  he  has  undertaken  the 
responsibility  of  guarding  the  pension 
rights  of  his  fellow  imion  members. 

I  ask  the  Members  to  join  with  me  In 
congratulating  Gene  AUen.  his  wife 
and  sons  Patrick  and  Michael,  for  a 
lifetime  of  the  highest  professional 
and  community  achievement.  May  he 
and  Ws  famUy  enjoy  many  more  yean 
of  success  and  fulfillment.* 


SCORE  GROUP  DESERVES 
RECOGNITION 

HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OFNKW  JERSXY 
«  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRE8EHTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  20. 1983 
•  Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Service  Corp  of  Retired  Executives 
(SCORE)  Is  a  remarkable  volunteer 
group  active  In  my  district  and 
throughout  the  United  States.  Draw- 
ing on  their  considerable  experience  in 
the  business  world,  the  retired  men 
and  women  of  SCORE  offer  free  coun- 
seling to  small  businesses. 

I  believe  that  these  Individuals  right- 
ftilly  deserve  recognition  for  their 
dedication  and  effectiveness.  In  an 
effort  to  acknowledge  the  group's  ef- 
forts, I  would  like  to  sulHnit  into  the 
Record  the  foUowing  article  which  de- 
scribes the  extraordinary  work  of  the 
SCORE  chapter  In  my  district: 
Gttidk  Novick  Bdsihkssis 
(By  Marianne  Tamburro) 

LmcRorr.— Inexperience,    poor    location, 
and  careless  recordkeeping  are  but  a  few  of 
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ling  twiiitwjuiyi,  y  ■       ^^ 

'  All.  jb^^r,  ooi  l>e  aToide«f  trttii  liraper 
Ptofimt  and  ctuManoe— th«  Uaa  attend  by 
mtnbm- ot  the  Aervfce  Corps  of  Retirsd 

TiM  n»Uonvl«te  votuateer  sroup^  spcwi- 
aqr«d  hy  tta«  V&,8fnfil  i|udmM  Admlpl^ 
tration,  i^isists  si  oetired  ipen  muI  moa^a 

*^!?4.P""^   liyiniiraaeiftt   covLnselW   to 
smUl  bualniesSes. 

A  eomtir  chv^Ux  a  Ke*d4unt«re«l  at 
BnookdUe  06iuiiUhtty  C»Ilc6e,  here,  u^ 
also  has  facilities  at  the  Monmouth  County 
Ubn)ry>«ait«ni  Bcanch,. 
^ot  ypar  ^;  a3-niieari)f!r,8nMip  WKcd  loqal 
le  1^.000  in  consult  fees 
( aaw^geryices  free  of  c'-"-' 
I  Jon^>  group  chaL 

-_    E**   clients    are  "y^..^ 

0M0le  «no  Ai%  Jolt  stlotliiff  out  in  bosbMat^ 
others  vein  nbd-lffk  orntlred'uid  setitihk 
a  «h«Bae.  and  still  oCbecslwTe  establistaed 
busipeaBea  (hat  hsY^  nun  ipto  trouble. 
. 'V  they  come  to  ys  in  time,  befo^  start- 
ing, and  ne^d  gifidance  and  direction  about 
specinc  areta.  Wt've  found  that^btlut  $0 
p«t^  bf  ■^M»  ai*  successf tfl  tf  they  f oUbW 
ojff  WWc*;*  said  Victor  Lelkef  of  Atlantic 
HiiHutnas.  Ohe  of  the  -gnat's  troitknteers. 

''WIe  tiTto  keep  tfacin'from  mahipg  major 
mistakes  whidi  lead  to  faUim>."  he  said. 

Each  cUent  is  pirfffs^^jri^ij  ?  counselor 
whose  field  of  expertise  laeets  the  neecb  of 
thecompany.  '"      '  '■^' '       •"  ■ 

MSkirig  up  the  staff  are  p«oMe'wtth  expe- 
rlehce  In  such  diverse  areas  A^Wirfiiet  and 
Aaandal  analysis,  mainifacturtng,  sales  ilhd 
pvamotions,  engineering,  restaurant  man- 
agement, prtatiqg  and  JoumiOism. 

A  small  groiip  of  stiU-praeticing  execuUves 
in  professions  such  as  accounting  and  law 
also  lend  their  service  wheh  heeded. 

"The  visits  here  are  only  tHe'^ffrst  step," 
I«ilter  said.  '"(Jnce  paired,  the  volunteer  wffl 
gobU'Sfte  to  give  asArtance." 

Wotteis  share  tosfaniquee  of  personnel  se- 
lection, financial' annageraents  effMive  ad- 
vertising, focusing  OB  «1iatevef  the  trouble- 
some area  may  be. 

If  a  problem  Is  uaftlcularly  complex,  a 
team  of  ex|>erts  will  visU  the  establishment. 
The  advice  given  to  would-be  entrepre- 
neurs, however,  may  not  alway  be  what  the 
client  wants  to  hear. 

"If  a  peiMai  It  not  r«a«^  or  adttted  to  go 
into  business  we  try  to  talk  them  out  of  it 
and  save  them  a  lot  of  heartbreak,"  Leiker 
said^  "WfeYe  the  «ily  ones  who  have  the 
nerve  to  tell  them  there  is  some  basic  fault 
in  the  plan." 

"If  they're  suited  and  if  they  foUow  our 
advice  they'll  be  sueeeasful,"  he  added. 

Among  the  group's  recent  success  stories 
are  a  young  man— so  young,  in  fact,  he  had 
difficulty  obtaining  a  loan— whom  they 
helped-to  eMaMlsh  a  hicrattve  fast  food  res- 
taurant 

Another,  a  former  welfare  recipient, 
opened  iqi  his  lown  print  shop,  and  a  young 
woman  set  up  a  thrtviBg  business  making 
and  selling  liandcnf  ted  purses. 

In, addition  to  one-to-one  counseling  ses- 
sions, .the  organization  also  sponsors  lec- 
tures, seminars  and  classes,  and  recorcjs 
sherrt  infermative  radio  talk  spots  at  a 
Br^okdale  recording  studio  for  airing  «ver 
station  WHTG. 

Before  Uwy  are  4U]«wed  to  work  witb  «sli- 
ents,  all  volunteers  undergo  «»  tlv^ough 
training  period,  during  which  they  learn  not 
only  counseling  but  diplomatic  methods  of 
dealing  with  sensitive  matters  as  weU. 

The  training  continues  throughput  a  vpl- 
UBteer's  stay,  with,  the  group,  in  Uie  Ip^n^  of 


2^gipe,|iel4  during  tt}e  gro^p'^  maptlMy 

,  '^'^JSrt  *^  ?W  ■^'W  MWOfiW  ti«rn 
loose  «rUl  be  helpful  to  the  indlvJ^p^  i|». 
V9lved,"iie  said,  "^e  tajke  it  very  seii^pusiy-- 
we're  actually  detiOing,  with  sonteone's  ui^ 
You  have  to  have  nerve  and  diplomaey  to 
keep  peopla^mny  niia^ing  ii^>»j|ffr  tfftii^a]t^" 

Why  do  the  retired  workers  commit  tb^Br 
selyes,to-t^e  often-demanding  pTOoam? 

"¥MWr  are.  simply  motiwted  to  'h«lp 
<>th^El,"  said  Uiker.  They^tel  that  they've 
had  a  successful  career  and  want  to  giy« 
somethiiig  back  to  others." 

I^iker.  a  retired  Journalist  and-  print«r 
who  published  ills  own  newspaper  ia  lUinois 
before  moving  here.  hM  been  a  member  of 
the  Qcgaiaation-for  la  jrears. 

A  member  of  the  International  Executive 
Sendoe  Corps,  be  became  involved  witii 
SCORE  while  stiU  aoUvely  tmrioyed-  "be- 
cause I  thought  it  was  so  worthwhile." 

Oi»  thing  does.perturb  iilm,  however— the 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  some  people  to 
takeadvahtage  of  the  assistance wallable  to 
t-hftm. 

"I  have  gone  and  introduced  myself  and 
given  out  literature., and  the  people  say 
'thanks  for  stepping  by  but  we're  doing 
fine.'  A  few  mohths  later  they're  closed." 

"After  a  while  you  can  walk  into  a  busi- 
ness atwLMieU  death  around:  they're  Just 
not  doing  the  things  essential  to  success." 

"But  some  people  don't  like  to  admit  they 
need  help.  Many  are  reluctant  to  let  people 
they  didn't  do  it  aU  with  their  onw  little 
hands." 

All  interactions  are  strictly  confidential, 
he  added. 

The  four  "cardinal  rules"  of  founding  g 
successful  business,  as  taught  by  SCORE, 
are:  ,   ■-. 

Be  knowledgeable  and  experienced  in  tlie 
field  prior  to  opening  the  business. 

Select  a  looation  tha^  suite  the  business, 
rathc^  than  one  that  is  inexpensive  but  also 
inappropriate, 
betermine  flnancial  needs  well  in  advance. 
Avoid  such  common  efrprs  as  poor  record- 
keeping, improper  preparation,  inferior 
quatitiy.^ 


^i^^ta 
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ANNttfl.  feiiJMfeR  OP  T^  DON'S 
21  ESajCUnVE  CLtJB 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 


'OFMEWJXBSKT 
IS  TBE  BOVSS  or  BXPRgSEHTATIW^ . '  V 

Wedneadav,  April  20,  1983  ^'  - 
•  Mr.  NtlNI^  Mr.  Speaker,  ftoe  res. 
taurants  are  a  great  asset  to  any  conX' 
n^unit^.  aod  Don's  21  restaurant  i© 
l^^warjt.  N.J«,  is  regarded  by  all  the 
people  of  northern  New  Jersey  with 
particular  esteem.  Not  only  is  this  es- 
tabUfihment  a  fine  place  to  dine,  as  I 
can  personally  testify;  it  goes  well 
beyond  the  normal  function  of  a  res- 
taurant as  a  unique  social  institution 
in  our  entire  region.  , 

Wa  rep9gnize  this  on  Friday,  ^pril 
22,  with  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Don's  2'!  Executive  Club,  a  remarkable 
frat^nal  organization  dedicated  to 
promoting  the  princ^es  of  unity,  co- 
operation^ and  brotherhood.  Foimd^ 
in  1959  under  the  auspices  of  restaur- 
antpur  Don  FTancello.  the  club  has 
come   to   include   distingtiished  num 


April  mm^ 

from  iidl  .walk»  <tf<U/e;  ,9u^im»  «Rd 
i»<oft88i(H)al  men,  lajbor  wwemenl  m»1 
govemiBent^  offieia)Sk  and  ^  retired 
tteosO^zWiioe^  f«pen;toc«  and.  eiwrey 
hM  Iwen  a  particular,  astwfc  to  t^  orga- 
nisation. The  club  haa  no  oftteers  or 
rigid  bylaws  to  impede  the  eouvjyvMtty 
of  its  monthly  g«trto8ettoeni:  rather,  it 
conduots  a  wUe  vari^ty^  of  functioos 
by  the  voluntary  cooperation  of  aU  the 
members.  werUJog  4n  informal  coounit- 
tees  toward  cpmmon  goiils.  Member- 
Ship  Us  open  to  all  ipen  over  19  yeafs 
old  who  are  willing  to  work  towanLthe 
goals  of  the  club.  No. dues,  are  itnufsiifd 

Despite  its  seemingly  casual  nature, 
the  Don's  21  Executive  Club  harheasss 
thfe  energies  ahd  talents  of  ft«  dhrent-' 
fled  memhership  in  very  practidtl  8^-^ 
ice  to  htimanlty.  Tiie|r  Fiiinafa  have 
helped  construct  a  ^oooe  for.  ifi^^ 
quake, victims  at  Boys  Town  of .  Italy; 
as  well  as  helping  people  at  home:taii 
New  Jersey  who  have  been  the  victliBS 
of  personal  tragedies.  This  year,  they 
Will  bte  raising  fondS  to  continue  to 
fight  against  cancer. 

Don's  is  the  home  of  e^cejlciht  Itat^' 
ian  cuiaine  as.ntell  as  a  splendid  annual 
Camevale  celebration,  but  its  spirit  ia 
as  outgoing  and  diverse  as  the  good 
people  of  the  community  ft  serves. 
People  from  many  ethnic  and  religious 
backgrounds  come  together  In  the 
food  fellowship  and  philanthropic 
spirit  of  the  Don's  21  Executive  Club, 
in  an  emphatic  affirmation  of  thte 
American  spirit.  Working  together  and 
enjoying  each  other's  coti4>any,  the 
members  of  the  club  represent  the 
best  In  our  community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  know  how 
many  businesses  can  come  to  be  sucItt 
vital  parts  of  the  communities  they 
serve,  but  I  think  Don's  and  thfe' 
people  who  have  becohie  associated 
with  it  are  a,  mpdel  others  ought  to 
emulate.*'    ■■"'.■•''•   "'  -v,:iT??»-.-,.-5T. 
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VHatIONAL  TEACHER^  Mlt 

HON.  SAM  GEJDENSON 


v^V 


or  coNirecTicoT 
.     fli  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPHSiSEKTATfyifi'T ' 

'  <      Wednesday,  AprU  20, 198r    -M'-^ 

•  Mr.  GEJDEIJSQN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on* 
this.  National  Teachers  Day,  I  would 
like  to  take  a  moment  to  recognize  and 
to  thank  the  men  and  women  who 
teach  In  aD  of  our  Nation's  schools:    ' 

"Hiis  is  a  good  time  to  reflect  on  thr 
Ideal   of   frefe,  puhUc   education  ifa' 
America,  an  ideal  teased  Ph  (4ie  a? 
sumption   that  all  iphilflren   bg.vie  « 
right  to  the  best  pogsiMe  education- 
this    coimtry    can    provide    them.    I 
tttink,  somehow,  in  recent  years,  we 
have  f Orgottlen  that  it  hf*s  been  thanks 
to  our  strong  commitment  to  eduCa- 
tibn  that  our  coimtjry  ha£  n^e  the 
tremendous  technological  aod  econom- 
ic strides  of  this  oeniwiy.,.,  .  .,.^  (•(»,- . 


tippftl  wiet; a»?y,rW*  W?^  (i£  wrcol- 
Icietlve  riiohea.  wod  «r«i«KMld^t«k«,aure 
that  we  do  netiiuadcveBtliMte  thcdr 
value  f»  Udnr  them  for  craatod.  I  4o 
not  ^Htwk  thnre shouldlK «nr hesitv- 
tion  on  o<ir  putt'  tty  dtt'  <e*«rytblng''  M 
oitf  power  to<  rMain  the  mcist  hUflflif 
Qualified,   eotatpeteat   aAd  inbtlv^tied 

dol  think  thfe^^tottoltfti*  toy  h<^^ 
tlon  6n  our  part  to  8t)te<I  imatWer.  1W 
may  lake  to  biWk  o^.jnAp^^^ 
b«ck  m  to  the  ata^»d»rd  ojt  f^p^Ut^ 
to  'wWi^  tliey  w«^  <HM?e  held.  ,:  ., , 
I  do  w>t»ee;Wt^ei5ft<W  PUWlPi^phP^ 
ought  to  be  made  to  compete,  witn, 
thete  primate  school !  countenMrts. 
TboM  who  win  lose  out  in  auelii  a 
baitle  ^•n  eerU^ily  the  ehildroi  of 
Uiose  less'  forturtrte  AmeHcaiUf  who, 
even  -with  a  tax  '  credit,'  eould  not 
afford  to  send  their  children  to  a  pri= 
vate  sehbdl.  It  is  hard  to  believe,  Ur. 
Speaker,  that  In  this  so-called  enUght^ 
ened  iage.  we  could  even  question  the 
absolute  necettdty  Of  e<tuc«tlu^  all  the 
members  of  oUr  sod^ty,  aikljopt  pi#f, 
the  privejeged  few.         ,  ^i 'v-' 

If  our  puhUc  schools  are  not  all  Uj/jy 
siibuld  be,  then  let  us  use  this  Nation- 
al TcAchera  Day  to  state  firmly  our 
cooomitment  jto  makS'  educatioa  in 
America  among  ttw  highest  of  our  leg- 
islative priorities,  and  let  us  recognise 
the  Invaluable  service  Which  oiur  Na- 
tion's teaiAiM'  itf*  perfjBfrinlnr J^*h, 

^zMr.  .^  -V*  r  >iM  vM,h  hi'.,  ■■  '  -        -'..*-■: 


peM!iutt.,|tb«  .coi»tinued  exIst^M»  of  a 
free  and  democratic  state  in  a  xetieB 
of,  tfaevortllraaglifL  witte-^lnatobUlty, 
yet  vttalibeoame  of  4ta  Mmtegle^  loca" 
tien-aad-nAtBrai'teaetirpteB,  fe  sureiy'M 
tlttp«eiit  tetefeftfcr  etf  «he:^i^te«^^««w 
4iia  te*^*«a^^ree  nations. :      ;; 

fe«^l^day  was  a  sad  day  iq^  ^ 
Vm^cSm^M  AuMoica  and.  thft  In- 
t«rati.of  wwldbPiMce  and  dvttization^ 
Th».4rlafanMi  hombkig  of ;  the  V j8.>  Em^ 
baMrlnliebaaetiinBi^ilMfnwnei^Mt 
tt»>'aB JfiatlonB  to'  ham  ttte  tnirsuit'  of 
^**ceJ^'W^  #111  hot-  halt  <>uf  effort.; 
•^le  MId«e  East  haB.be^  the  scehe  of 
avfeMtlndSuiyil^  t^  of  war  for 
afLM  <*iMfc »  ywra  of  teraelfs  eglptr 
«^.  But  there  have  been  momenta  ot 
truth  and  good  wilL  And  for  our  sake, 
for  lanel'i  sidce,  and  for  the  sMee  of  aU 
natiow  M^M^  MMdle  East  and  th« 

:mmm^  ^.■^?^^^^'^  • 

*^f^^:to  b^^^ii^' tfaii'W-^ 

tmfif  on  this  annlvetsary  day  for  tt& 
endunmce,  its  rlcbHirteriy  and  its 
compelling  future.*  ':  ;  ?•-=!  ^n      c"? 

A-!is^'~'i^-!ALUiw^^JBsrrrEB.  use 

OP;       i  iUGU^S  PHJERAajLY 

jDBEDEI>'FEiOPEIfFT 

HONANTW 

.orcAUVOuns 

nf  THE  HOXrSI  OF  RKPRBSBHTATlVta    ' ' 

:  J^,Jl^fiiiie9day.'AjtTU20,  i^C^^^'.-',* 
m  Mr:   BEILENSON;  Mr.   Speaker.^T 


campus  for  this  imi>oitant.i,worJ(^  A 
seoon4  possibility  is  a..flne  arts  cento*; 
opnststiw  of  a  muaeuaa^  and  Iflaroiag- 
center^  ^Wlfaiob  would>  further  i«nhaace> 
9CliA!seacailent  program  in  finesrts. 
;  nrh»  hiU  I  an  teteofhiefvfr  is«  irimple' 
measure  which  directs  |he  jMfanlnistca*; 
tor  of  Veterans'  Affaira  to  execute  the 
legal  documents  necessary,  to  permit 
the  specified  pared  to  he  oped  for  esdo- 
catiomd  ot  tmfttiral  tnntKises  in  Addi- 
tion to  the  use  of  it  for  medical  facili- 
ties. As  in  tJbe  c«^.  9f  the  original  law 
granting  <»»«-' <«Wperty  to  -UCLA,  the 
bill  provides  ttttW  the  property  shall 
revert  to  tMe  rotted  «tMes^tf  it  ceases 
to  be  useA  Iw  sttH^P¥lVMM>«ecified 
by  it.« 


riiOi 


cJlai;; 
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Wm  HAKOLD  S.  SAfWYEit 


;4ii 


or  lacRioAit 


•"  THE  36TH  ANNTVERSART  OF'  > 

({■...        -..■    •      ISRAEL'       ;;,*■';;;;    i''':^ 

^■i'mxkk  HOUSE. of  aEMESBirrAiiTW'.  • 
*'       Wednesdav.  Apra  20, 1983 
•  Mr:>^cA;;iitf>  Speaker,  *his  year, 
as  we  acknowledge  the  3&th  anniversa- 
ry of  the  State  of  Is«el,  we  should  cel- 
ebrate her  ind^endenoe  with  a  mix- 
ture  of   Joy   and  solemnity.   We.   in 
WashingUm,  were  recently  host  to  a 
remafkAMe  meeting:  A  reunion  of  sur- 
vivors of  the  Holocaust.  We  cannot 
talk  of  Israel's  birthday  without  re- 
flecting "on '  the  history  of  her  people.. 
The  Stite  of  Israel  Is  IMS^iJarable  from 
the  history,, ^xperi^ce,  and  traditions- 
of  tlie  Jewish  people.  ,.    vo 

Todajr,  the  Unit^^a  Stat«fi.othfl;  first 
Nation  to  reeognisie  Isiael's  existence 
as  a  nation,  stands  beside  her  as  a  firm 
uid  steady  ally;  There  ds  a  quality  to 
the  Israeli  pursuit  of  peaces  and  legiti- 
macy that  runs  deeper  than  "tempo- 
rary dlffer€Bic«B  tn  perspective  or 
strategy.  We  muirt  help  lo  preserve  the 
Integrity  of  IhelsraeH  i^emocracy  bom 
out  of  ashes  and  enduring  faith.  We 
must  continue  to  serve  :as.  peace- 
brokers  in  the  Middle  East  with  a  con- 
stant vigilance  toward  the  well-being 
of  the  State  of  Israel.  For  by  any 


am  today  intStododng  a  blH^  which 
would  allow  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia at  Los  Angeles  (UCLA)  to  use  a 
parcel  of  lapd  deeded  to  it,  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  for  educational 
or  cultural  purposes  other  than  those 
specified  by  the  deed.  This  bill  would 
permit  UCLA  to  make  fifller  and 
better  use  of  this  parttdular  site  than 
is  now  possible  under  th?;  condition^  of 
thiedeed. 

In  19^18,  Congress  granted  this  35r 
acre  parcel  of  land  in  west  Los  Ange- 
les, owned,  but  unneeded,  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  to  UCLA  to  be 
used  for  "a  research  and  niedicid 
center  and  foi'^U^ed  puiDdises."  The 
bulk  of  this  lihd.  locate  nWtheast  pf 
the  intersection  of  WOshire  tioulevard 
and  V.eterwB  Avenue,  is  unused  except 
ftffjtwo  Boedlcal  facttittes— the  Labora- 
tory of  Nuclear  Medicine  *r  Radiation 
Biology  and  the  Rehabilitation 
Center.  UCLA's  renowned  me<Hcal 
cent^  tod  Its  supjpOrtlng  facilities  ate 
cbhcehtt^ted  in  an  area  tb  the  jpiotth. 
closer  to  the  heart  of  the  campus.    ^ 

UCS^A  oould  make  better  use  of  tiiis 
pn4>e^yU  the,  restriction  limiting  it& 
use  to  medical  facilities  is  lifted.  Uni' 
versity  officials  are  discussing  two  pos- 
sible uses  of  the  site  at  the  pre^ient 
time;  Ohe  liosalbflity  is  a  piaimii  phys- 
ics laboratory;  UCLA  has  heconie  one 
oi  the  world  centers  of  plasma  physics 
research,  but  has  UtUe  space  on  the 


'    IH  THE  Efpi^jSg  oiP  BJB?9KSraTAXra|fi  .     , 

nredneaddH  April  20, 1982 
•  Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  brthg' W  the  aittentloh  of  my 
colleagues  iegislatldn  I  have  intro- 
duced^rtilit^  «riB  be  of  benefit  tti  hxal 
school  districts  across  the  Nation. 

My  bill,  nH..  ;8^8,  will  put  a  stop  to„ 
windfall  liehef its  bOUecteid  by  teacheJrs, 
Who  ire  "plnk-slliiped"  in  the  spring. 
Unknown  to  h^my,  teachers,  .unde^ 
contract  fbr  i^lilil  year's  pay  begin-' 
nlng  each  fall,  are  allowed  to  collect 
both  their  wages  and  unemployment 
benefits  diiring  summer  months  If 
they  receive  a  layoff  notice  hi  the^ 
spring.    .,..  ;   V.' 0=  'i"  .  ■^-"'•.  ". .  ^£'>'^ '..Vi 

As  I  am' sure  ybii  arS:  aware.  HMUny- 
school  districts  are  faced  with  finan- 
cial hardships.  To  protect  themselves 
in  the  event  layoffs  become  necessary 
in  the  fall,  school  boards  often  send 
out  a  large  number  of  layoff  notices . 
each   spring  to  teachers  throughout 
the  district.  In  anticipation  that  reve; 
nues  will  be  reduced,  «m1  to  comply 
with  tenure  laws  and  union  contracts, 
the  board  has  no  choice  but  to  send 
these  notices  to  a  greater  number  of 
teachers  than  it  wm  probably  be  nee-, 
essary  to  not  rehire  in  the  fall.  Be-; 
cause  the  board  cannot  provide  rea- 
sonable assurance  that  these  teachers 
wUl  be  recalled,  in  the  fall,  teachers 
may   start   collecting   imemployment 
checks,  along  wttlt  their  wages,  during 
the  summer  months,  H.R.  2448  simply 
eliminates  the    reasonable  assurance" 
clause  In  present  law  and  disallows 
teachers     receiving     these     benefits 
during  the  sunnmer.  . ', 

School  districts  encompasdng  the 
Sth  District  !vof  Miohigan,  the  apaa- 
which  I  represent^  paid  over  (1  millltm 
alone  in  1982  unemployojent  benefits' 
collected  by  teachers  during  the 
summer  who  were  in  fact  rehired  in 
the  fall.  This  calne  to  approximately 
$8  per  student,  enough  to  buy  each 
one  a  new  textbook.  Certainly,  with 
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sohodi  budgeto  as  tight  as  they  toe, 
every  dollar  coiints  and  ahoidd  be 
ment  with  care  and  eoneern  for  a 
quality  odacatlot  fbr  our  children. 

I  h(^  you  Wfll  loin  me  tai  support  of 
H.R.  3448  an«  help  reform  these  coetly 
bOBua  benefits^ 
y'i'  "•■"     -     '  -  '• 


iXhM     ANlttViBSRSARY      OP 

THE  WARSAW  GHETTO  UPRIS- 
INO 


HON.  BOX  GREEN 

ormw  jnsKT 

IH  THE  HOUSI  or  KBraBBSHTAnnS 

Wednesday,  ApHl  29,  1983 

•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  ^)eaker,  on  this, 
the  40th  anniversary  of  the  Warsaw 
ghetto  ui^ising.  I  am  proud  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  two  speeches  relat- 
ing to  the  fecent  American  Gathering 
of  Holocaust  Survivors.  For  those  of 
my  colleagues  who  participated  in  the 
events  of  last  we^.  I  know  that  the 
words  of  Benjamin  Meed,  the  chair- 
man of  the  gathering,  are  a  fitting 
conclusion  to  that  historic  and  impor- 
tant event  in  this  great  country.  Addi- 
tionally, the  speech  of  Vladka  Meed, 
who  chaired  the  cultural  committee 
for  the  gathering.  rei»-esents  the  spirit 
and  the  imlqueness  of  this  gathering.  I 
hope  that  you  will  Join  with  me  as  we 
remember  today  the  sad  heroic  events 
of  the  Warsaw  ghetto  uprising. 

AMdUCAM  OaTHBUNG  OF  JrWTSR  HOLOCAUST 

StTRvrvoRS 
Welcoming  renurka  and  introduction  of 
President    Reagan    by    Benjamin    Meed. 
Chairman. 

My  dear  friends,  my  fellow  sorrivon  and 
dJsUnguisbed  guests: 

Between  the  Warsaw  ghetto  and  Washing- 
ton—between Auschwitz  and  America— 
seenu  an  incredible  distance— a  distance 
that  goes  beyond  miles— that  goes  beyond 
years— a  distance  between  worlds— perhaps 
between  universes. 

It  has  been  forty  years  since  I  stood  out- 
side the  walls  of  the  burning  Warsaw 
ghetto— and  watched  building  after  building 
enguUed  by  the  names— and  heard  through 
the  dense  smoke  the  shouting  and  the 
screams  of  those  trapped  iiMide. 

Forty  years  since  I  stood  among  the  Poles 
posing  as  an  Aryan  and  saw  those  around 
me  indifferent  to  destruction  of  Jewish 
Warsaw. 

Forty  years  ago— yet— I  can  still  smell  the 
smoke  In  my  nostrils— feel  the  heat  upon 
my  lace.  I  remember  it  as  only  yesterday. 

My  friends — it  seems  a  dream. 

That  we.  the  same  people  who  were  a  part 
of  the  pulsating  life  of  pre-war  Jewish 
Europe— the  same  people  who  struggled  in 
the  ghettoes  and  in  the  forests— the  same 
people  who  survived  the  death  camps— now 
gather  here  in  the  Capital  of  the  free  world 
Washington. 

That  we— the  survivors— should  come- 
over  15.000  strong— to  be  together— to  re- 
member and  mot  let  others  forget. 

We  remember  those  days— the  terrible 
loneliness— the  utter  isolation  we  felt- 
abandoned  and  betrayed  by  a  cold  and  indif- 
ferent world. 

We  remember  the  time— Just  after  the  war 
ended— not  knowing  what  had  become  of 
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our  dear  ones— our  families— our  friends  and 
aelgtabors. 

How  we  were  riding  trains,  placing  note* 
on  walls— wandering  in  the  streeU.  not 
wanting  to  believe  that  aU  was  lost  How  we 
looked  Into  the  eyes  of  strangers  and  asked, 
"Amchu?"— Are  you  one  of  us?  Are  you,  too, 
a  survlvior?  This  was  our  password: 
"Amchu." 

We  OQOld  not  remain  and  build  our  lives 
on  the  cemeteries  of  our  dear  ones.  So— we 
went  our  separate  ways  after  the  war— some 
to  Israel,  some  to  America,  some  elsewhere. 
And  wc  did  rebuild  our  lives— started  new 
homes— Btaited  new  families  and  raised  our 
new  generation. 

For  many  of  us— those— too— were  lonely 
years  In  strange  lands. 

But  although  we  became  proud  Ameri- 
cans—we could  not  separate  ourselves  from 
our  past 

But  sadly— even  in  our  own  lifetime— we 
have  come  to  see  the  Holocaust  denied— 
taken  over  and  defiled— manipulated— and 
marketed.  We  have  seen  the  sacred  memory 
of  our  martyrs  distorted  and  diminished  and 
our  six  mUllon  submerged  in  a  misguided 
effort  to  label  together  all  those  victims 
who  fell  at  the  hands  of  the  Nazis. 

Forty  years  ago  I  had  a  brother.  His  name 
was  Mordeehaei  David.  He  was  17  years  old. 
One  day  I  obtained  papers  in  my  name  that 
were  thought  to  guarantee  my  safe  passage 
out  of  Poland.  A  day  before  my  Intended  de- 
parture, my  brother  begged  me  for  these 
papers— and  I  gave  them  to  him.  The  papers 
led  him  to  the  infamous  Hotel  Polski  in 
Warsaw  and  eventually  to  the  "trains  which 
took  him  and  others  together  to  the  un- 
known. 

It  was  my  name  that  was  listed  by  the 
Oermans  for  that  transport.  By  chance— I— 
and  not  my  brother— could  have  been  on 
that  train.  Since  then— 40  years— I  am 
haunted  by  the  thought  that  1  Uve  my 
brother's  life. 

Each  of  us  here  has  his  own  story  about 
how  he  or  she  suffered— and  survived.  But 
for  a  stroke  of  fate  we  were  no  different 
from  those  who  perished.  We  speak  in  their 
voice.  We  speak  in  their  name. 

Each  of  us  can  tell  what  he  saw— but  it  is 
all  only  a  fragment— of  the  vast  horror  of 
the  Holocaust 

Collectively,  however,  we  can  tell  the 
world  how  we  lived  and  how  we  resisted— in 
the  words  of  the  prophets— "not  strength— 

not  by  force— but  by  spirit. 

Yes— we  resisted  in  Warsaw  and  other 
cities— In  the  camps— in  the  forests— we 
defied  the  Naais  with  our  will.  We  Uught 
our  children  Yiddishkeit  and  Menschlech- 
kelt  in  the  shadow  of  the  flames. 

Only  collectively  does  our  legacy  make  its 
impact. 

Together  we  can  raise  a  mighty  shout  to 
the  world— a  world  bent  on  repeating  the 
horrors  of  the  past 
We  are  here. 
Mir  Zeyhen  Do. 

And  so— the  dream  began— a  dream  to 
gather  here  in  Washington.  To  be  together. 
To  bear  witness  together— to  testify  as  one 
in  the  name  of  our  martyrs. 

The  world  is  still  not  free  of  the  disease 
which  led  to  Auschwitz  and  Treblinka.  On 
the  streets  of  Paris  and  Rome  terrorists 
have  slaughtered  Jews. 

Anti-Semitbim  now  wears  the  more  fash- 
ionable cloak  of  anti-Zionism.  In  the  U.N.. 
Israel  is  the  most  reviled  of  all  nations.  In 
the  Soviet  Union.  Jews  remain  oppressed, 
and  there  are  new  misguided  voices  that 
echo  the  poisonous  doctrines  of  the  Nazis. 
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We  still  rem«tnber  the  ships  with  trapped 
Jews  turned  back  from  these  shores— the 
cloatng  door  to  many  refugees— the  declin- 
ing to  bomb  a  railway  that  led  to  a  death 
camp.  Those  are  bitter  remembrances.  But, 
we  cannot  forget  the  mighty  American 
Army  crushing  Hitler's  fortress  Europa.  To- 
night, we  have  assembled  here  in  our  Na- 
tion's Caxtitol— to  give  thanks  to  those  hun- 
dreds of  thoxisands  of  young  Americans  who 
fought  to  liberate  us  and  thousands  who 
gave  their  Uvea  to  crush  HiUer's  Germany. 
We  have  come  to  pay  tribute  to  them  and  to 
thank  you,  America. 

Two  years  ago— many  of  the  same  people 
gathered  here— Joined  other  survivors  in  a 
world  gathering  of  Holocaust  survivors  In 
Jerusalem. 

Sadly— many  of  those  who  gathered  there 
are  no  longer  with  us.  The  days  are  growing 
shorter  for  the  survivors— each  week  brings 
news  of  the  death  of  yet  another  one  of  our 
number.  Soon— we— the  witnesses— will  all 
be  gone. 

But— while  we  are  still  blessed  with  life— 
we  must  do  what  we  can  to  see  tiuit  our  past 
is  not  forgotten— that  our  heritage  is  passed 
on  to  our  children- and  to  the  future  gen- 
erations of  the  world— that  the  legacy  of 
our  struggle  and  survival  may— In  turn- 
continue  to  survive.  For  this  reason,  we 
have  come  here  together  with  our  second 
generation. 

Our  sons  and  daughters  will  carry  forward 
our  legacy  of  pride— of  heroism— of  an  obli- 
gation to  keep  the  memory  alive— and  to 
warn  the  world  again  and  again— don't  let 
this  hi4>pen  again. 

And  now— the  vast  distance  is  traversed. 
We  have  come  here  from  all  fifty  states  and 
Canada— a  long  and  difficult  way— separate- 
ly. 

Over  the  next  three  days,  we  win  have 
many  opportunities  to  meet  with  each 
other— we  shall  hope  to  learn  of  the  fate  of 
our  lost  loved  ones.  To  Join  together  with 
the  leadership  of  this  country— to  share  In 
two  glorious  cultural  events  that  reach  back 
to  our  rich  roots  before  the  war— to  express 
our  close  ties  to  the  state  of  Israel— to  wit- 
ness the  transfer  of  the  proposed  national 
memorial  to  the  United  SUtes  Holocaust 
Memorial  Council. 

And  to  tell  the  world  we  are  here  as  proud 
Jews— as  remaining  survivors— and  as  proud 
Americans. 

Prom  this  day  forward— no  matter  where 
in  the  world  we  may  be— we— the  survivors- 
shall  always  be  together. 

Forty  years— the  time  It  took  our  ances- 
tors to  walk  from  Egypt  Into  the  Promised 
Land— have  brought  us  from  Warsaw  to 
Washington— from  the  flames  of  the  ghetto 
to  the  Capital  of  the  United  SUtes. 

And  now,  my  dear  friends— forty  years 
ago.  who  could  have  imagined  that  we— the 
children  of  Warsaw  or  of  Lodz,  the  descend- 
ants of  scholars  and  rabbis,  of  peddlers  and 
poets  from  Vilna  or  Vologin,  from  Vienna  or 
Vitebsk- would  have  stood  in  the  presence 
of  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes,  or 
that  I.  a  child  of  the  Warsaw  ghetto,  feeling 
so  terribly  alone  and  angry  on  this  night- 
forty  years  ago— would  have  the  privilege  of 
introducing  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes  to  you,  my  fellow  survivors.  In  the 
name  of  all  Of  us. 

I  have  the  honor  of  Introducing  to  you  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes  and  Mrs. 
Reagan. 


April  20, 1983 
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CuumaL  Cklkbratioii.  Amcticaii 
OATHBtaio  or  Jkwish  Hou)caust  Survivors 
Introductory  remarks  by  Vladka  Meed, 
Chairperson.  Ctiltural  Committee. 
(In  Yiddish.) 

A  Qutn  Yontev  and  greetings,  brother  and 
sister  survivors;  dear  children  and  grand- 
children of  survivors;  dear  friends  from  all 
over  America.  A  gutn  yonte»  to  all  of  you! 
(FoUowlng  remarks  in  English.) 
As  we  gathered  in  Jerusalem  in  IMl.  we 
ajre  together  agatai— to  hear  a  Yiddish  word, 
a  Yiddish   song,   to   watch   a  traditional 
Jewish  dance— to  express  the  love  we  feel 
for  our  culture  which  has  survived,  and 
which  has  allowed  us  as  a  people  to  survive. 
We  are  here— eyewitnesses  of  the  Nazi  in- 
ferno. We  are  also  the  witnesses  of  a  pulsat- 
ing Jewish  culture  that  existed,  and  then 
was  cut  down.  It  was  a  tradition  of  splendor! 
A  life  full  of  creativity,  of  learning,  of  faith 
in  the  righU  of  the  human  being  and  In  the 
righteousness  of  the  world.  A  tradition  cut 
down,  but  not  destroyed. 

In  this  land  where  we  Uve  today,  the  spirit 
of  freedom  for  all  was  inscribed  in  the  great 
Liberty  BeU  in  PhUadelphla.  This  same 
spirit  was  also  close  to  us  in  the  world  from 
which  we  came.  lU  sound  was  heard  by  our 
idealistic  Jewish  youth  from  all  pollUcal 
ranks  who  became  the  core  of  the  resistance 
fighters— In  the  ghettoes,  in  the  forests.  In 
the  camps.  They  drew  their  Idealism  and 
their  strength  from  the  wellspring  of  our 
cultural  treasure  which  gave  meaning  and 
exalUtion  to  their  lives. 

It  was  nearly  half  a  century  ago  In  May, 
1933.  that  gangs  of  Nazis  ripped  our  great 
books  out  of  libraries,  and  set  them  on  fire 
In  the  streets  of  Berlin.  As  if  ideas  could  be 
destroyed  by  flames!  The  burning  of  Jewish 
books  was  a  prelude  to  the  mass  graves  of 
Penary  and  Babi  Yar-to  the  gas  chambers 
of  Treblinka— to  the  gas  chambers  where 
our  people  perished  and  where  much  of  our 
great  culture  was  destroyed.  But  our  en- 
emies could  not  conquer  our  spirit-even  in 
those  darkest  days. 

There  Is  a  legend  about  the  Jewish 
martyr,  the  teacher  Hananya  Ben  Teratyon. 
A  Roman  emperor  ordered  him  to  be 
wraK>ed  In  the  scrolls  of  the  Torah  and 
burned  to  death.  WhUe  he  himself  was 
burning,  Hananya  saw  the  words  of  the 
Torah  fly  up  from  the  flaming  scrolls 
toward  the  heavens— the  flames  could  not 
consume  them!  Nor  could  flames  destroy 
our  spiritual  strength. 

Even  in  the  very  shadow  of  death,  our 
people  created,  studied,  wrote,  learned 
Torah— we  even  collected  documentary  ma- 
terials to  be  buried  in  milk  cars,  so  that 
future  historians,  might  learn  what  hap- 
pened to  us.  ^      w    .,     *!. 

In  the  midst  of  that  man-made  heu,  the 
souls  of  the  tortured  could  not  be  stifled. 
Poetry  stUl  spoke  through  our  lips  and 
music  still  came  from  our  throaU.  Even  as 
the  smoke  rose  from  the  ovens,  our  children 
painted  on  scraps  of  paper  and  wrote  poems 
about  butterflies  which  could  no  longer  be 
seen  In  the  ghetto.  While  the  world  turned 
away  to  as  not  to  smell  the  smoke  from  the 
crematoria,  our  people  struggled  to  preserve 
their    love    of   goodness— of    humanity— of 

God.  ,  , 

In  the  Skaizysko  concentration  camp,  in 
Poland,  the  Irunates  managed  to  smuggle  In 
a  ram's  horn,  which  they  fashioned  Into  a 
shofar.  As  the  high  holy  days  arrived  and 
the  shofar  was  blown,  the  Jews  facing  death 
felt  themselves  enveloped  in  holhiess. 

I  remember  the  shattering  days  of  the 
Warsaw  ghetto  uprising,  when  above  the 


glietto  waU  one  could  see  the  huge  tongues 
of  fire  reaching  toward  the  sky.  and 
through  the  dense  smoke  I  could  hear  the 
sound  of  Jews  defending  themselves.  It  was 
my  destiny  to  work  closely  with  thoee  young 
ghetto  fighters  who  became  the  legendary 
heroes  of  our  people.  In  those  last  days  of 
struggle,  abandoned  by  the  world,  they  stUl 
held  on  to  their  ideals— to  the  truths  rooted 
in  Jewish  tradition. 

We  carry  this  heritage  with  us  every- 
where. It  has  helped  us  to  find  a  new  place 
for  ourselves  In  America  where  we  rebuilt 
otir  homes  and  families.  America— the  Infi- 
nite variety  of  this  great  land,  with  Its  many 
races,  creeds  and  nationalities,  has  enriched 
us  all.  And  our  Jewish  cultural  heritage  has 
enriched  America  and  the  entire  world. 

Here  the  Yiddish  language  has  won  world- 
wide recognition  with  the  granting  of  the 
Nobel  Prize  to  our  great  Yiddish  author, 
Isaac  Bashevis  Singer— who,  although  living 
In  America,  writes  about  Jews  from  Warsaw, 
Lodz.  BUgoraJ— and  through  them  preserves 
the  spiritual  treasures  of  Polish  Jewry. 

But  sadly,  in  our  time  we  have  also  seen  a 
concerted  effort  of  governments  to  obliter- 
ate Jewish  Uf  e  and  Jewish  cultiue.  The  very 
existence  of  Israel,  which  became  the  vital 
center  of  our  culture  is  under  constant 
threat.  In  the  face  of  those  dangers  our  her- 
itage has  to  be  preserved  through  constant 
vlgUance  and  effort.  This  responsibUlty  we 
must  share  today  with  our  children.  Togeth- 
er we  shall  keep  the  light  kindled  and 
eniure  that  It  may  rwver  be  extinguished. 

We  are  here— we  Jews  who  survived.  We 
are  here  to  teach,  to  learn,  to  remember,  to 
rebuild— to  Join  hands  among  ourselves,  and 
with  all  other  people  of  the  world  in  cele- 
braUon  of  continuity  of  life.  Through  our 
voices,  our  literature,  our  art,  our  music,  our 
dance— we  will  express  what  Is  In  our  hearts. 
We  have  come  a  long  way  and  we  have 
brought  our  treasure  of  Yiddishkeit  with  us. 
The  legacy  of  a  people  who  never  gave  up. 
even  In  the  darkest  hours,  and  we  shall  pre- 
serve It  for  future  generations.* 


AMERICAN  LUNG  ASSOCIA-nON 
OP  CALIFORNIA  MANAGER  RE- 
TIRES 

HON.  FORTNEYhTcPETE)  STARK 

orcALiroRmA 

VS  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSEirrATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  20, 1983 
•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker.  William 
P.  Roberts,  deputy  nuuiaglng  director 
of  the  American  Lung  Association  of 
California,  is  retiring  after  a  career  of 
30  years  with  the  lung  association 
family.  Bill  can  take  great  pride  in  the 
significant  accomplishments  of  this  or- 
ganization during  his  tenure:  The  con- 
trol of  tuberculosis,  the  downturn  in 
smoking  among  many  population 
groups,  and  the  new  attention  to  the 
health  effects  of  a  polluted  environ- 
ment. 

Bill's  career  with  the  lung  associa- 
tion began  in  Baton  Rouge.  La.,  where 
he  held  the  position  of  executive  direc- 
tor with  what  was  then  the  Tuberculo- 
sis Association.  Bill  was  a  rare  find:  he 
had  a  choice  blend  of  skills  in  Journal- 
ism, public  health,  and  community 
educatlMi.  Bill  took  his  expertise  to 
the  national  headquarters  from  1957 
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to  1969  before  joining  the  limg  aisociar 
tion  family  In  California.  Working  at 
both  the  local  and  8tAt«  levels.  Bill 
put  his  Joumaliam  skills  to  work  in  the 
public  relations  arena.  Later,  be  took 
on  the  respcHislbiMty  for  developing 
new  programs  to  educate  the  public 
about  airborne  hazards  in  the  work- 
place and  ambient  air. 

When  the  decision  to  change  man- 
agement strategies  at  the  national 
headqtuuters  was  made,  the  lung  asso- 
ciation family  demonstrated  its  trust 
and  confidence  by  addng  BUI  to  serve 
as  the  acting  managing  director. 

It  is  obvious  that  from  the  many  re- 
sponslMlitles  assigned  to  BID  over  the 
years,  that  he  can  be  called  a  Jack  of 
all  trades  and  a  master  of  all.  He  is  an 
accomplished  Journalist,  a  professional 
public  relations  specialist,  a  fine  ad- 
ministrator, an  expert  on  air  pollution 
and  workplace  hazards,  and  a  leader  in 
the  health  community. 

Bill  is  a  native  of  Detroit.  Mich.,  and 
received  his  bachelor  of  arts  degree 
from  Tulane  University  in  1949  after 
serving  in  the  Marines  In  World  War 
II.  Over  the  years,  Bill  has  continued 
his  commitment  to  community  service 
and  still  remains  active  In  educational, 
civic,  and  professional  organizations. 

Bill  has  given  30  years  of  his  profes- 
slcmal  life  to  the  itmg  association 
family  because  he  believes  in  what  it 
stands  for.  I  know  he  takes  great  pride 
in  knowing  that  his  contributions  to 
the  many  programs  and  services  pro- 
vided by  the  organization  have  made  a 
difference.  The  lung  association 
family  and  the  health  conmiunlty  of 
California  will  miss  Bill.  I  am  sure 
they  Join  with  me  in  paying  tWs  trib- 
ute, and  we  wish  him  many  years  of 
health  and  happiness  as  he  begins  his 
retirement* 


ISRAEL  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

OF  HFW  VORK 
IK  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEirrATrVES 

Wednesday,  April  20, 1983 
•  Mr.  OILMAN.  B4r.  Speaker,  the 
State  of  Israel  is  celebrating  yet  an- 
other year  of  independence,  and  in  so 
doing,  reminds  us  of  the  time  when  a 
free  and  Jewish  state  did  not  exist. 
Israel  is  celebrating  its  35th  anniversa- 
ry of  independence,  freed  from  the 
British  mandate,  and  recognized  by 
the  world  as  a  full-fledged  partner. 

It  is  important  for  us  to  remonber 
that  Israel  was  bom  out  of  the  dedica- 
tion of  men  and  women  who  left  their 
homes  in  Europe  to  fulfill  the  dream 
expressed  by  Theodore  Herzl  at  the 
end  of  the  last  century.  These  coura- 
geous individuals  Joined  the  remnants 
of  a  Jewish  people  who  had  survived 
in  the  Holy  Land  for  generations,  and. 
together,  they  worked  the  land  and 
made  it  thrive. 
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The  idea  of  the  kibbutz,  or  ooUective 
settlement,  was  bom  in  the  early  2<tth 
century,  and  continues  today  in  much 
the!  same  fashion.  Its  members 
embody  the  ideals  of  worldng  for  the 
COQd  and  welface«f  the  group,  a  virtue 
that  isiemulated  by  the  entire  cltlaen- 
U  of  Israel.  In  the  last  few  decades. 
Israel  has  been  transformed  from  a 
barren  desert  to  &  thrivii^.  Uooming, 
democratic  country,  that  strives  to 
embody  the  ethtes  oi  our  JudeoCSuis- 
tianculture. 

Israel  was  created  out  of  the  ashes 
of  the  Holocaust,  and  like  the  phoe- 
nix, the  laraeti  people  have  survived 
and  proqiered.  It  is  important  for  us 
to  commemorate  this  anniversary,  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  of  the  many  contri- 
butions this  small  democracy  has 
made  to  the  peo|^  of  the  world,  and 
beciipse  of  tihe  worthy  example  it  sets 
for  the  rest  of  the  world.*  . 


M(M«E  DANGER  PROM  THE 
CATHOLIC  LEFT 

■^?ymi\jm^  McDonald 

or  CKQKGU 
IK.Tqf  HOUSK  or  RSPRESClfTAI^VBS 

■. toM  Wednesday  itjMii^i^  iSM^i/t', 

•'Mr.  Mcdonald.  Mr.  speaker,  over 
1  year  ago.  on  February  3,  IW2,  I 
placed,  for  the  benefit  of  my  dol- 
leasues.  in  the  Con6Iiis«i6nal  Rscord. 
rMnarkS"  by  His  Eminence.  Terence 
Cardinal  Cooke  of  New  Tork.  Cardinal 
Cooke  serves  as  military  vicar  of  U.S. 
Armed  forces.  In  no  uncertain  terms 
he  Justified  fully  America's  prime  re- 
sponsibility of  defending  this  Nation 
against  any  aggressor,  Communist,  or 
Facist. 

It  appears,  however,  thtt  there  are 
those,  and  in  particular,  connected 
with  the  U.S.  Catholic  Conference, 
who  would  accept  the  unilateral  disar- 
mament of  the  United  States.  It  is  a 
disgrace  that  some  coUj^boration  is 
taldhg  plade  betiiweKt  fpeitenMl  of  the 
U.S.  Catholic  Conference  and  the  no- 
torious-tool of  Marxism,  the  Institute 
for  Policy  Studies  (IPS).  John  M. 
Snyder,  correspondent  for  Washington 
DateHne,  during  the  recent  Bte1»r 
season.  r«fletifM  on  «iis  Marxist  orifen- 
tatton  and  t^^  8oiBe>  solid  advice  on 
-what  coAoemed  GathMes  Should  "do 
.  about  Iti:    1  ■>:      '^;'.>    '(::•-..   i;^r   ■- ,• 

Before^  sharing  wlUi  my  <eoU^agtfeB. 
the  eolanin  trf  Johh  Snydtfr.  titled 
"MlBlMr  Church  Leaden,^  liroeadilfte 
to  recaU  4he  obaervotions  at  another 
prelate  of  the  CaOtoUc  Ohundii  cuth- 
bert  M.O'Oara.  who  Bpakei  at  St^  Pit- 
rick's  Cathedral  back- Is  Biarch  f968. 
rsame  2S  years  agaoBtsHop  OYlara 
4Xiliited:.out  that  his'  former  diocese 
was  in  Commnnfat  Chiiia,  anft'  after 
rsolitary)  conffciencnt  and  other-  tia-- 
ture.]  .was  thnnm  out'  due  Iw  ebmmu- 
nlffln'B;ci'l  ♦.  «  hatred  fw.  and  Implaca- 
hle  andty.  to;  Jcaos  Christ,  and- His 
Church."  ,    1  !     ;    Lc: 


'■  BXTBNSIONS'OF  REMARKS 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Marxist  loving 
Father  Drinans  of  today  I  quote  for 
my  colleagues  one  paragraph  of 
Bishop  O'Gara's  testimony  and  then 
bring  us  25  years  up  to  date  with  the 
observations  of  John  Snyder. 

Bishop  O'Oara: 

I  make  no  apology  for  my  poalttve  and  un- 
compromising stand  concerning  Commu- 
nism. 1  have  seen  things,  I  have  heard 
thjngs,  and  I  haye  suffered  things  which 
should  make  every  Christian  tremble  for  his 
faith  and  for  his  very  existence.  Let  those 
w;ho  have  never  come  to  griixs  at  first  hand 
With  atheistic  Communism  talk  of  oversensi- 
tlvcness,  of  overwrought  nerves,  of  hysteria. 
of  fanataclsm;  but  I  can  tell  you,  and  so  can 
thousands  of  other  victims  of  atheistic  Com- 
munism, that  these  so-called  experUi  on 
Communism,  especially  the  arrogant  critics 
qt  tha  behavior  of  the  victims  of  Red  op- 
pression—writing and  talking  frpm  the 
safety  of  their  desks  and  lecture  platforms— 
simply  don't  know  what  they  are  talking 
about. 

It  would  appear  there  is  a  conflict 
between  the  forces  of  good  in  this 
world  and  evil.  We  know  that  the 
patron  Saint  of  American  paratroop- 
ers is  Saint  Michael  the  Angel  who 
was  commissioned  by  God  to  drive 
Satiaa  uid  all  his  evil  f  oUowers  to  HeU 
where  they  belonged.  Do  Catholics 
today  follow  St.  Michael,  Bishop 
O'Oara^  John  Snyder,  and  othert  who 
will  not  compromise  with  Satan  in  the 
forjn  of  atheistic  communism,  or  do 
Catholics  foUow  the  mandate  of  the 
tools  of  the  Marxist  oriented  Institute 
for  Policy  Studies?.  ,,      ,./, 

Remarks  of  John  Snyder  folloat:  •  : 

[FWd  the  Wkshingtoh  I>atelttie,  t^r.  1 
■    I983I   ■ 
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/    ':    a:  .    <By,Joh»i,¥-  Snyder) ,_  ■  ^  . . 

During  this  Easter  .sewpa.  hundmfei'  of 
millions  of  people  throughout  the  world 
commemorate  the  1,950th  anniversary  of 
the  most  personaUy  grlp(»lBg  event  in  hlsto- 
ty^ihg  r%surrMtioii>frbm  the  dead;  by  His 
own  power,  of  Jesua  of  Naaareth.  the  Christ, 
the  Anointed  One. 

At  the  same  time,  tens  of  millions  of  His 
professed  followers  in  the  United  SUtes  ex- 
perience a  most  gnawing  ccnfusion  oc^- 
siooed  by  His  Bishop's  apparent  promotion 

?I.^^.F^^^^   ^^^"^  ^   *-^  ceritury- 
thtehjktlonal.   militant,   atheistic   Com^- 

Afiidhg  the  chi^  spokesimid  of«sU  apbar- 
enti  prtMoUoM  are  three  Roarin  CkthOBc 
Arehbtefaopa^i  Bentardln  .  of  Chleagtn  -  who 
aeek»|inlla%sra}  nuclear  weapons  diBare^a- 
Aoot,  taa,  the,  faoe  ot  the  greatest  military 
touUdup,.o»  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union,  in 
histocy.  prtey  of  Washington,  who  wants 
to  prevent  Aaiertcatt  aid  to  antl-CominUnjbt 
TteWDiii  flihtens  In  CentnU  ArteriSt  i£d 
Hunthausen  of  Seattle,  who  wants  ^Her- 
ariartow-abWlntr  AhieHcan  cMttMis  t<^  i^use 
tD-ncy  AaKes.;^ta  xuppoittlimtiaiiat  detaue 

■PfMiaWaiij  i>.:y  'ri  .;.!!  ^oQ  'ji'i  'lijii  ■;.• 

.  TlM»..M^b)«f«H[i»  Ttpip,  and  other*,  are 

th^notortoua,  staff  of, the  united  Stat^ 
CAlhpMc  ^taS^t^aiey'tim^  It,  0H^ 
peacd-at-ifty-prlce  spokeaoan.  ''Wer-  Bryin 
Heh».i  mmr  bragged  about  how  to  m^i^- 
>]ate  Roafea  CattMHa  Bfshops  dorihg  a  cdn- 


f erence  of  the  MarxtM-ortented  bstitute  for 
Policy  Studies  in  Washington.  D.C. 

Don't  these  pr^atea  realise  that  it  was 
Our  Lord  HimacU  Who  declared  that  "there 
will  be  wars  and  rumors  of  war  until  the  end 
of  the  world?" 

Don't  they  realize  that  this  statement 
podts  the  necessity  of  always  being  ready 
fbr  war?  EspeciaUy  against  an  enemy  com- 
mitted iatrlMically  to  th«  destruction  of 
faith  in  Christ.  In  God,  indeed,  of  all  beUef 
In  the  One  True  God  and  of  aU  rellgton 
dedicated  to  Him? 

It  Is  not  credible  to  contemplate  unilateral 
disarmament  In  the  world  In  which  we  live 
Simply  put.  it  is  better  to  die  fighting  for 
Truth,  in  this  case,  the  Ultimate  Truth,  the 
Glory  of  God  Himself,  than  it  Is  to  Uve 
under  an  tntematlonal  tyranny  founded  on 
the  biggest  of  Big  Lies,  the  denial  of  Truth 
Itself,  the  denial  of  God  Himself.  More 
simply  put,  it  is  better  to  be  dead  than  Red! 

President  Ronald  Reagan  hit  the  nail 
right  on  the  head  wheh  he  stated  March  8, 
during  his  speech  before  the  Nation^  Asso^ 
elation  of  evangelicals  in  Orlando.  Florida, 
that  Communist  dictatorships,  "while  they 
preach  the  supremacy  of  the  SUte.  declare 
Its  omnipotence  over  Individual  man.  and 
predict  the  eventual  domination  of  al}  peo- 
ples of  the  Earth,  they  are  the  focus  of  evil 
in  the  modem  world." 

They  must  be  fought  untU  they  are  over- 
come and  destroyed.  What  can  the  average 
layman  or  laywoman  hi  the  United  Stotes 
do  to  overcome  this  focus  of  evil  as  It  rears 
its  ugly  head  within  the  Catholic  Choreh  in 
the  United  States? 

Plenty? 

The  Vatican  depends  largely  on  the  gener- 
osity of  Aitaerlcans  in  the  form  of  contribu- 
tions fti  Sunday  collection  baskets  in  Catho- 
lic churches  throughout  the  United  States. 
Just  put  away  contributions  until  after  the 
bombastic  bolshevist  bishops  are  removed 
from  office  and  replaced  with  pro-God  prel- 
ates and  until  after  the  leftist  ideologues  at 
the  U.S.  Catholic  Conference  are  smashed 
for  good.  Make  your  views  known  to  the 
Pope's  right  hand  man.  Rev.  S.  Czewlsz.  Ap- 
ostolic Palce.  Vatican  City  State.  Europe. 

Let  OS  remember  to  "beware  wolves  in 
sheep's  clothing"  and  to  keep  in  mind  that 
"the  man  without  a  sword  must  sell  his  coat 
and  buy  one."  (Luke  23: 36)* 


>.}  fi>'.'.  r-'Bmr. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MAJ.  GEN.  LOUIS 
J.  CONTI,  U.S.  MARINE  CORPS 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

oriuflTois 

^^ . .    IW  THI  HOtTSS  Of  f^FRCSElftAnyibl 

Wedke$day,  April  20,  19&3 
•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion the  distinguished  career  of  Maj. 
Gen.  Louis  J.  Cbnti,  U.S.  Marine 
Corps.  ■-..,; 

General  Conti's  miUtary  career 
spans  37  ftmni-  ificloding  «ction  in 
World  War  II  and  KM«a  which  eianed 
him  the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross, 
the  Air  Medal,  and  fbur  Brfmze  Stars. 
WhJl^  serving  in  numtsrous  Marine 
yorps  commjuids.  he  also  served  as 
president  of  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve 
PoUcy  Board,  member  of  the  Reserves 
Forces  Policy  Board  and  is  the  ctvillan 
chairman  of  the  Reserve  Forced 'Policy 


Board.  Because  of  his  dedicatto»  to 
Ood,  oouMry,  and  the  corps,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  and  drHians 
ove  a  great  deal  «f  gratitude  to  Major 
General  Conti. 

In  business^  General  Cbntl  is  chair- 
man of  Marine  Traniport  Lines,  Inc., 
In  New  Tork' City.  Other  commitments 
include  DIrecftor  ot  Emeraon  laeeCrfc 
Co..  member  of  the  American  Petrole- 
um Institute.  American  Management 
Asaoeiatiea,  sad  various  other  profes- 
sional and  social  groups-  He  realises 
the  Importazuse  <a  a  sUvng  IndustriAl- 
cailltary  establishment  and  continual- 
ly promoteaabaiisacebetween  the  two 
entities. 

I  would  like  to  extend  my  congratu- 
lations to  Major  General  Contl.  He 
has  served  our  Nation  with  honor  and 
dignity  for  over  37  years.  His  career  is 
a  distinguished  one  and  he  can  wear 
his  medals  proudly.  He  has  so^ed  this 
Nation  above  and  beyond  Uie  call  of 
duty.  All  Americans  owe  him  a  fi?«at 
deal  of  gratitude  and  respect. 

It  is  indeed  pleasing  to  see  that  he 
has  been  as  successful  in  private  busi- 
ness as  he  has  been  in  serving  the 
Marine  Corps.  I  salute  his  fellow 
Marine  Corps  Reserve  Of  fleers  Asso- 
ciation in  Gleavlew,  111.,  for  renaming 
their  chapter  t^e  MaJ.  Gen.  Louis  J. 
Conti  Chapter.  Most  importantly.  I 
salute  Gen.  Louis  J.  Conti  and  wish 
him  the  greatest  success  in  all  of  his 
endeavors.* 


THE  NEED  TO  STIMULATE  OUR 
COAL  INDUSTRY  THROUGH 
FEDERALLY  SUPPORTED  RdcD 


^,    HON.  MARB.YN  LLOYD 

or,  XKiniESSKE     . 
.     Ilf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSKNTaTIVISS   , 

:      Wedneaday.  AprU  20. 19S3 

9  Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
concerned  about  the  curreht  state  of 
our  coal  Industry.  On  February  9. 
United  Mine  Workers  Ptesident 
Trumka  testified  before  a  House  com- 
mittee that  over  45,000  members  of 
the  UMW  are  out  of  work.  Unemploy- 
ment in  the  coal  fields  is  25  percent, 
which  is  more  than  twice  the  nattoAal 
average.  ••■'■•■  ■  ••;^r-ri  •--.!-. i. 

Td  assure  that  the  ooal  industry  re- 
covers with  the  rest  Of ^6ur  economy, 
we  in  the  Congress  must  not  hemmed 
into  passing  unnecessary  and  ooetly 
environmental  controls  on  coai-flred 
powerplaMs  as  a  means  of  controlling 
acid  rain.  As  a  member  of  the  Science 
Knd  Technology  Cotnmittee,  I  am  also 
working  to  assure  that  our  coal  tech- 
n(^ogy  programs  ai«  preserved  and  ex- 
paztded  so  that  coal  can  be  more  effi- 
ciently and  cleanly  Mmed^'tH^the 
future.    -  •    "  ^-'■''     ■  ■  ''''  ■'" 

on  the  question  of  add^  rain,  we 
ha've  two' clear  choices  available'  to 
Member  of  the  Housei.  One  fe  to  legis- 
late'stringent  new  endssion  controls 


on  coal-fUed  pltats  under  the  assump- 
tion that  the  aeid  ratn  villain  is  sulfur 
dioxide.  The  other  Is  to  accelerate  the 
current  "Inteittgtocjr  Acid  Rain 
Stu^"  to  an  early  completion  and 
provide  for  a  Federal  mitigation  pro- 
gram to  care  for  affected  bodies  of 
water  and  agricultu<fal  areas.  I  am  sup- 
pdrtifig  the  latter  course  of  action  as  a 
cbsipcmsor  of  HJl.  1405,  the  Acidic 
DepOBtUon  Study  and  Ecosystem  Miti- 
gatldh  Act.  This  blO,  Introddced  by 
Mr.'  RAluzx  and  IS  obhelr  Mttebers  of 
the  Hoate  dn  Pebiruary  10,  already  has 
xaore  tXitA  40  coeponsors.  It  Is  a  call 
fcM*  reason.  The  selehtiffc  facts  are  not 
ttvalUble  and  thus  it  is  premature  to 
impede  aitother  costly  iuod  question- 
able envln^Uhental  bmden  on  the  be- 
leaguered eoal  industry. 

AS  refinrds  to  acid  rain  research.  I 
have  been  very  Interested  in  the  key 
role  which  several  of  our  DOE  mtion- 
al  laboratories  have  been  playing  in 
this  t^eseartih  prograth.  I  was  tklso  one 
of  three  corequeirtors'of  a  report  on 
the  activitieB  of'Uie  Interagency  Task 
FMrce  on  Aeid  Precipitation  from  the 
General  Accounting  Office.  Prom  the 
results  of  this  report,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  task  force  is  now  free  of  some 
inittal  problems  and  appeiu^  to  be 
iwaded  In  the  congresaioru^y  intend- 
ed direction  of  muiaging  a  compre- 
heniirtve  national  a<dd  rata  reaearch 
program. 

We  should  allow  the  task  force  to 
carry  out  their  'mandated  tasks  before 
we  regulate  further.  The  Clean  Air 
Act  ts  In  place  >and  control  technol- 
ogies are  encompassed  In  its  jhvvI- 
slons.  It  is  unclear  at  this  time  that 
the  focusing  of  addttlonid  control 
strategies  on  coal-bundng  utility 
plants  will  be  an  effective  approach  in 
controllihg  acid  rain. 

When  the  task  force  completes  its 
research  efforts,  we  will  then  have  a 
firm-  basis  for  a  more  reasonable  and 
effective  regulatory  approach  to  con- 
trolling the  precursors  of  add  rain. 

The  oontj-ols  approach  would  not 
only  cost  89,000  additional  coiners 
their  jobs,  it  would  increase  total  un- 
employment by  nearly  172,000.  Elec- 
tric utility  ratepayer  costs  would  be  in- 
creased by  nearly  $7  bmion  per  year, 
(With  the  rates  of  some  utilities  Jump- 
ing 63  percent.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
cumulative  cost  of  this  legfislation  is 
more  than  $100  billion.  >  "' 

In  the  area  of  coal  technologS'^  this 
administration  has  effectively  pro- 
posed to  close  out  the  coal  research 
and  development  program,  while  at 
the  same  time  telUng  the  private 
sector  to  pick  up  the  pieces.  For  two 
conseeul^ve  budget  requests,  the  ad- 
ministration has  proposed  to  cut  coal 
R&D  by  more  Chan  >90  percent.  In 
fiscal  year  1983,  the  Cbngrete  resp<md- 
ed  by  nearly  tripling  the  administra- 
tion's request.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that 
I  worked  wttMn  our  committee,  and 
with  >the  •  Approtniations   Committee 
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and  the  Budget  Committee,  to  assure 
a  healthy  level  of  apimipriations  ta 
fiscal  year  1983.  Fortunately,  the 
budget  conferees  agreed  to  a  budget 
lid  close  to  the  Senate  figure,  thus  al- 
leviating the  pressure  to  reduce  appro- 
priations for  fossil  energy  R&D.  For 
fiscal  year  1984,  the  administration 
has  again  requested  a  going-out-of- 
btuiness  budget  for  coal  programs  and 
the  Congress  has  already  taken  a 
strong  position  in  opposition  to  this 
^proach.  The  Energy  Development 
and  Applications  Subcommittee,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  recommended  a 
fiscal  year  1983  authorization  of  $311 
million  in  appropriations  for  the  fossil 
energy  R&D  budget.  Of  this  amount. 
$265  million  is  for  coal  R&D.  nearly 
2Vi  times  the  administration's  request. 
I  intend  to  work  to  sustain  this  fund- 
ing level  in  the  full  C<Hnmittee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  and  will  testify 
next  month  before  the  Interior  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  on  this  budget 
recommendation  and  the  level  for  coal 
R&Dl  Eariy  In  this  session.  I  wrote 
Chairman  Jm  Jones  of  the  House 
Budget  Committee  on  the  importance 
of  fundhig  fossil  energy,  applied  re- 
search and  synfuels  development  as 
well  as  other  energy-related  technol- 
ogies. I  am  hopeful  that  an  increasing 
number  of  House  Members  will  take 
an  optimistic  position  on  acid  rain  re- 
search and  support  a  healthy  level  of 
funding  for  fossil  energy  research  and 
development  in  this  98th  Congresa# 


•1/, 


JAMES  LOGAN  HIGH  SCHOOL: 
ONE  OF  CALIFORNIA'S  BEST::: 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OFCALirORiriA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRXSENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  April  20,  1983 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  James  Logan  High  School  in 
my  district  which  has  been  cited  as 
one  of  the  five  most  successful  high 
schools  In  California  by  the  State  De- 
partment of  Education. 

The  school  has  been  chosen  for  its 
dramatic  improvement  in  test  scores 
and  programs  that  provide  assistance 
to  students,  ranging  from  the  handi- 
capped to  the  gifted  to  the  non-Eng- 
lish speaking. 

James  Logan  High  School  was  1  of 
the  80  high  schools  reviewed  by  the 
State  of  California  for  excellence  in 
administrative  and  behavioral  goals, 
positive  school  envlroiunents,  adminis- 
trative leadership,  and  parental  and 
community  support. 

The  department  of  education  is  Im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  the  school 
has  an  aggressive  regional  occupation 
program,  numerous  other  progressive 
programs,  including  one  for  potential 
dropouts,  and  the  school  is  the  train- 
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ing  site  for  county  teacher  education 
and  computer  coiter. 
.  James  Logan  High  School  has  risen 
from  being  in  the  5th  and  6th  percent- 
iles in  State  testing  scores  to  above  the 
50th  percentile  in  all  the  basic  skill 
areas. 

Principal  Jim  CLaughlin  attributed 
the  school's  successes  to  his  teaching 
and  classified  staff,  saying,  "I  think 
the  greatest  strength  in  our  school  is 
in  its  instructional  staff." 

James  Logan  High  School  is  a  model 
educational  institution  that  has  met 
the  challenge  of  creating  a  meaningful 
educational  environment  for  our 
young  people.  I  congratulate  James 
Logan  High  School,  its  students,  its 
teachers,  and  its  administrators,  for  a 
great  Job.« 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

THE  EFFECT  OF  lilNIMUM 
WAGE  LAWS 


GREENVILLE,  S.C.,  GETS  STAMP 
OF  APPROVAL 


JMI 


HON.  CARROLL  A.  CAMPBELL.  JR. 

or  SOUTH  CASOLIIf  A 
Of  THE  HOUSB  OF  RXPRXSKNTATTVES 

Wednesday,  April  20. 1983 

•  Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Greenville.  S.C.  won  the  stamp  of  ap- 
proval from  the  Society  of  Philatelic 
Americans,  and  as  a  result  will  be  the 
first  southern  city  to  host  a  national 
stamp  show  in  more  than  45  years 
when  the  Palmetto  Philatelic  Exposi- 
tion gets  underway  this  Thursday. 

This  show,  which  has  attracted 
international  participation,  will  be 
highlighted  by  the  issuance  by  the 
United  Nations  of  a  special  World 
Food  Program  stamp  and  by  the  hot- 
air-balloon  transport  of  mail,  which 
wiU  be  so  postmarked.  Collectors 
should  also  be  aware  of  the  special 
cancellation  incorporating  our  South 
Carolina  palmetto  tree  which  will  be 
used  to  mark  items  mailed  from  the 
display  site. 

During  the  4-day  event,  the  society 
WiU  distribute  1,000  beginners'  stamp 
kits  for  youngsters,  who  will  find 
stamps  to  be  a  miniature  window  on 
the  worlds  of  history  and  geography. 
Stamp  collecting  has  long  been  recog- 
nized as  a  valuable  educational  tool  in 
Europe,  where  I  understand  the  best 
students  are  invited  to  participate  in 
philatelist  societies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  that  the 
yotmg  people  in  the  Fourth  District 
are  getting  this  opportunity  for  a  first- 
hand look— and  lick— at  our  Nation's 
historic  philatelic  riches,  thanks  to  the 
efforts  of  Sam  Whitehead  and  Cy 
Armstrong,  two  past  presidents  of  the 
Greenville  Stamp  Club,  and  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  invite  phi- 
latelists everywhere  to  join  us  in 
Greenville  this  week.* 


HON.  RON  PAUL 

OTTKXAS 
IH  THE  ROTTSE  OF  REPRKSEITTATTVES 

Wednesday.  April  20,  1983 

•  Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mini- 
mum wage  laws  were  ostensibly  de- 
signed to  help  poor,  underprivileged 
workers.  In  reality,  though,  they  de- 
prive such  workers  of  the  opportunity 
to  get  and  hold  jobs  of  their  choice. 

The  theory  of  the  minimum  wage  is 
that  many  employers,  left  to  their  own 
devices,  would  exploit  their  unprotect- 
ed workers  by  paying  them  a  miserly 
wage.  Therefore,  to  protect  workers 
against  the  threat  of  exploitation,  the 
Government  mandated  a  minimum 
wage  to  be  paid  to  each  worker. 

This  is  where  the  theory  stops,  but 
in  reality  it  is  only  the  beginning.  De- 
fenders of  the  minimum  wage  make  a 
gigantic  assumption;  they  leap  effort- 
lessly from  "The  minimum  wage  gives 
workers  a  higher  wage"  to  "The  mini- 
mum wage  gives  all  workers  a  higher 
wage."  They  fail  to  notice  the  gap  be- 
twe«i  those  two  ideas— the  gaping 
chasm  of  lost  jobs.  While  the  mini- 
mum wage  does  result  in  higher  wages 
for  those  who  remain  employed,  it  also 
reduces  to  zero  the  income  of  the 
worker  who  loses  his  job  because  of 
the  minimum  wage. 

Let  us  examine  the  popular  mjrths 
about  the  minimum  wage: 

All  workers  gain  from  the  minimum 
wage  laws.  Not  true.  Workers  who  lose 
their  jobs  do  not  gain;  they  obviously 
preferred  accepting  a  lower  wage  and 
keeping  their  jobs. 

All  workers  deserve  to  earn  a  "living 
wage."  This  is  irrelevEint.  If  a  worker 
can  produce  only  $2  worth  of  goods  or 
services  in  an  hour's  work,  no  amount 
of  rhetoric  about  what  he  "deserves" 
is  going  to  increase  the  value  of  his 
labor  to  $4.  This  is  a  fit  subject  for  a 
debate  of  public  welfare,  but  not  for 
conduct  of  private  enterprise. 

The  minimum  wage  provides  each 
worker  with  a  "minimum  income."  Not 
true.  The  minimum  wage  only  pro- 
vides a  minimum  income  to  those  who 
keep  their  jobs.  But  the  workers  who 
lose  their  Jobs  when  the  Government 
prices  them  out  of  the  market  earn 
nothing. 

Now.  the  realities  of  the  minimum 
wage  laws: 

The  minimum  wage  deprives  many 
workers  of  Jobs.  Consider  the  case  of 
an  employer  who  hires  four  laborers 
at  the  true  value  of  their  labor— $3.50 
an  hour.  Then  the  minimum  wage  is 
raised  to  $4.25  an  hour.  Has  the  value 
of  the  labivers'  time  Increased?  No. 
only  the  cost  of  their  time.  Inevitably, 
this  uneconomic  situation  will  be  re- 
solved in  a  way  unfavorable  to  the 
workers.  The  employer  may  choose  to 
increase  his  own  hours,  he  may  de- 
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crease  production,  or  he  may  simply 
decide  to  abandcm  the  enterprise  alto- 
gether. Only  one  thing  Is  certain:  No 
rational  businessman  is  going  to  con- 
tinue to  employ  workers  who  repre- 
sent a  loss  to  the  company. 

The  minimum  wage  is  particularly 
unfair  to  young  people,  minorities,  and 
the  disadvantaged.  Jobs  that  are  af- 
fected by  the  minimum  wage  are  typi- 
cally unskilled  jobs  best  suited  to  the 
young  and  minorities,  who  lack  experi- 
ence and  education,  and  who  gain  ma- 
turity and  responsiblility  from  holding 
a  Job;  the  disadvantaged,  who  may  not 
be  c^;>able  of  holding  higher  paid  jobs, 
but  who  should  not  be  deprived  of  jobs 
for  which  they  are  qualified;  and 
workers  in  transition,  who  need  time 
to  adjust  to  a  new  language,  to  hold 
temporary  employment  while  they 
train  for  a  new  career,  et  cetera. 

The  minimum  wage  sounds  like  a 
plan  to  protect  unskilled  workers  from 
exploitation  by  stingy  employers,  but 
in  reality  it  is  an  attempt  to  rewrite 
economic  law— a  familiar  pastime  of 
Government  that  has  never  been  suc- 
cessfuL 

The  unemployed  worker  is  never 
asked  whether  he  would  rather  make 
$2  an  hour  or  nothing.  Of  course,  he 
would  rather  make  $4,  but  that  is  not 
always  an  option.  The  venal  minimum 
wage  laws  steal  from  the  unemployed 
worker  the  opportunity  to  make  any 
choice  at  all.* 


H.R.  6883 


HON.  WALTER  B.  JONES 

or  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFBESENTATrVES 

Wednesday,  April  20. 1983 

•  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  today  introducing  legis- 
lation that  will  authorize  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  to  assist  the  State 
of  North  Carolina  in  providing  much 
needed  repair  and  improvements  to 
the  main  artery  of  transportation 
within  the  Cape  Hatteras  National 
Seashore.  I  introduced  an  identical 
bill,  H.R.  6883,  in  the  last  session  of 
Congress. 

Approximately,  46  miles  of  road 
within  this  park  are  in  poor  condition 
and  some  stretches  of  the  road  have 
deteriorated  to  critical  levels.  Many 
depressions  in  the  road  and  crumbling 
asphalt  along  the  shoulders  have 
made  driving  through  the  national 
seashore  a  difficult  and  dangerous  ex- 
perience for  seashore  visitors.  Al- 
though the  State  of  North  Carolina 
has  made  additional  commitments  to 
improve  the  road.  Federal  help  contin- 
ues to  be  needed. 

North  Carolina  Highway  12,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  bill,  is  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 
The  State  maintains  a  right-of-way 
within  the  park  to  insure  that  the  rel- 
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atlvely  small  number  of  residents  who 
live  on  the  barrier  islands  that  com- 
prise the  national  seashore  can  travel 
to  -and  from  the  mainland.  However, 
this  road  Is  used  primarily  by  park 
vi8ltor»-not  residents.  The  North 
Carolina  Department  of  TransporU- 
tlon  has  computed  that  80  pereent  of 
the  yearly  traffic  on  the  road  is  attrib- 
utable to  park  visitors. 

I  woold  like  to  emphasiae  to  my  col- 
leagues the  milqueness  <A  this  situa- 
tiOTL  The  Cape  Hatteras  National  Sea- 
shore encompasses  some  75  miles  of 
ttarrier  Islands  off  the  coast  of  NoHih 
Carolina.  The  State  donated  part  of 
this  land  to  the  Federal  Government 
for  use  as  a  national  seashore.  Before 
the  State  did  so,  it  constructed  a  road 
that  ran  the  Iwigth  of  the  Islands  in 
order  to  provide  access  for  residents 
and  recreational  visitors  alike.  The 
State  continued  to  repair  and  main- 
tain the  road  even  after  the  Park  Serv- 
ice took  over  the  seashore.  Thus,  the 
Park  Service  has  not  been  required  to 
make  expenditures  for  the  construc- 
tion and  nudntenance  of  a  separate 
park  road,  except  for  a  short,  6-mile 
section  of  road  at  the  entrance  to  the 
par*.  Again.  73  miles  of  road  through 
the  park  have  been  constructed  and 
are  being  maintained  by  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  even  though  the  vast 
majority  of  traffic  on  the  road  for  the 
last  20  years  has  been  park  traffic. 

The  National  Park  Service  is  in 
charge  of  the  Cape  Hatteras  National 
Seashore.  I  feel  certain  that  the  Park 
Service  and  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior share  my  concern  over  the  con- 
dition of  N.C.  12,  a  road  that  all  park 
visitors  must  use  in  order  to  see  the 
parti.  Present  law,  however,  would  pre- 
vent the  Interior  Department  from  ex- 
pending Park  Service  funds  for  an  im- 
provement of  the  road  because  the 
road  is  on  a  right-of-way  reserved  by 
the  State.  Simply  put.  my  bill  would 
authorise  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  financially  assist  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  in  a  much-needed  im- 
provement of  Highway  12.  My  bill  sug- 
gests that  this  be  done,  but  it  does  not 
require  it.  Any  terms  and  conditions  of 
an  agreement  with  the  State  on  this 
matter  would  have  to  be  acceptable  to 
the  Interior  Department. 

Many  visitors,  while  they  enjoy  Cape 
Hatteras  National  Seashore,  come 
away  distressed  at  the  poor  condition 
of  the  road  within  the  park.  It  affects 
the  whole  texture  of  their  experieiKje 
within  the  seashore.  When  the  road  is 
wet,  depressions  fill  with  water  and 
create  serious  safety  hazards.  Without 
some  help  from  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  the  situation  can  only  de- 
teriorate. I  would  therefore  expect  the 
Interior  Department  to  give  a  high 
priority  to  obtaining  an  agreement 
with  the  State  concerning  the  repair 
and  Improvement  of  this  road  and  re- 
quest funds  to  do  this. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  State  of  North  Carolina  has 
done  more  than  its  part  to  Improve 
the  road  serving  this  national  sea- 
shore. It  has  constructed  the  road  and 
maintained  It  for  many  years.  It  also 
provides  ferry  service  for  visitors  to 
the  'park.  Park  traffic  has  Increased 
drastically  in  the  last  20  years  while 
resident  traffic  has  remained  stable. 
Even  without  the  assistance  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  in  1980  alone  did  some 
5.3  million  dollars'  worth  of  repairs 
and  reconstruction  on  the  road. 

Because  of  the  drastic  nature  of  the 
problekn.  the  State  has  now  committed 
an  additional  $4  million  for  road  re- 
pairs within  the  park.  Given  that  the 
traffic  wear  on  the  road  is  85  percent 
due  to  pai%  traffic,  the  majority  of 
which  is  from  outside  North  Carolina, 
I  believe  that  it  is  only  fair  to  now  ask 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  to 
assist  the  State  in  further  improving 
this  road. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  for  their  strong 
support  of  this  bill.* 


PAID  DIVERSION,  1984 


HON.  GLENN  ENGUSH 

or  OKLAHOKA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKHTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  April  20,  1983 
•  Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  that  will 
give  farmers  the  option  to  receive  di- 
version payments  in  cash  rather  than 
in-kind  if  a  payment-in-kind  program 
is  offered  in  1984.  I  am  pleased  that 
Chaiiman  ob  la  Gakza  is  joining  me  in 
this  effort. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is 
simple.  The  heavy  signup  in  this  year's 
payment-in-kind  program  indicates 
that  many  farmers  are  desperate  and 
PIK  Is  obviously  the  only  game  in 
town.  PIK  was  the  only  game  in  town 
because  U8DA  officials  did  not  care- 
fully analyse  other  options  available. 

Although  popular  in  the  short-term, 
the  payment-in-kind  program  is  com- 
plicated, ccmfusing  and  may  end  up 
costing  more  thui  a  normal  paid  diver- 
sion progrton.  One  of  the  most  disturb- 
ing things  about  the  PIK  program  is 
that  it  is  not  designed  to  significantly 
strengthen  market  prices  this  year.  In- 
stead USDA  tells  farmers  it  will  be  2 
years  before  any  significant  Improve- 
ment can  be  expected. 

I  think  farmers  should  be  given  a 
choice  to  participate  in  a  normal  paid 
diversion  program  where  the  goal  is 
strengthening  market  prices  now.  The 
normal  inld  diversion  program  is  more 
price-effective  for  the  farmers  and  is 
likely  to  be  more  cost-effective  for  the 
taxpayer.  It  will  certainly  eliminate 
trips  to  the  local  ASCS  office  to  find 
out  what  the  newest  change  is. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  needs 
to  announce  the  1984  program  in  the 
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near  future  and  I  am  hopeful  that  a 
normal  paid  diversion  program  will  be 
included.  However,  the  adoption  of 
this  legislation  is  needed  to  insure  that 
producers  have  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  a  program  that  has  been 
proven  to  be  simple,  effective  and 
market  oriented.  It  may  also  save  the 
taxpayers  money. 
A  copy  of  the  bill  follows: 

H.R.  2634 
A  bill  to  reauire  that  in  any  payment-in- 
kind  program  provided  on  the  1984  crop  of 
an  agricultural  commodity,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculttu*  must  give  the  producen 
the  option  to  receive  their  payments  in 
cash 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Repre$entativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  assembled. 

That  effective  for  the  1984  crop,  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  section  as  follows: 

"1984  PAD  DIVERSION  PROGRAM" 

"Sec.  423.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  if  the  Secretary  conducts  a 
program  under  which  payments-ln-klnd  are 
made  available  to  producers  for  the  diver- 
sion of  acreage  from  the  production  of  the 
1984  crop  of  any  commodity,  the  Secretary 
shall  provide  producers  the  option  to  receive 
their  payments  in  cash  at  a  payment  rate  of 
not  less  than  the  payment  rate  at  which 
payments-in-kind  are  made  available."* 


LEGISLATION  TO  ENLARGE 
BUMPING  LAKE 


HON.  Sm  MORRISON 

OP  WASHINGTON 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHT ATI  V  BS 

Wednesday,  AprU  20,  1983 
•  Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  once  again  In- 
troducing a  measure  to  enlarge  Bump- 
ing Lake,  a  water  storage  reservoir  in 
central  Washington.  Although  I  am 
aware  that  no  new  water  projects  have 
been  authorized  recently,  my  intent  in 
introducing  this  bill  is  to  make  Con- 
gress aware  that  the  Takima  River 
system  Is  critically  short  of  water  to 
fulf Ul  the  obligations  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  to  both  irrigation 
and  fish  maintetumce  in  the  Yakima 
River  Valley.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  BLAIR  VEDDER 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  20.  1983 
•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute 
to  B.  Blair  Vedder,  vice  chairman 
Needham,  Harper  &  Steers.  Inc. 
chairman  of  the  board  and  chief  exec 
utive  officer,  NH&S  International 
Inc.,  one  of  the  Nation's  leading  adver 
tlsiiig  agencies  which  has  been  a  dy 
namlc  asset  to  the  Chicago  business 
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community  since  1927.  Blair  has  been 
one  of  the  driidng. forces  in  the  success 
oi  this  company,  and  .under  iiis  leader- 
ship over  the  years  the  agency  has  not 
only  provided  Jobs  and  opportunities 
for  many  Chicago  area  people,  but  has 
contributed  substantially  to  the  econo- 
my of  the  State,  of  Illinois.  Further- 
more, filair  Vedder  and  NH&S  have 
enhanced  the  communications  Indus- 
try with  the  high  quality  of  advertis- 
ing produced  by  this  agency. 

During  World  War  11,  Blair  Vedder 
served  as  an  executive  officer  in  the 
UJ^.  Navy  and  then  graduated  from 
Colgate  t7niversity  in  1947.  The  follow- 
ing year  he  joined  NHdcS  as  a  trainee, 
moving  through  all  departments  of 
the  agency.  Upon  choosing  media  as 
his  primary  ^lecialty,  he  moved  from 
outdoor  specialist  to  media  supervisor 
to  assistant  media  director  to  vice 
president,  and  was  named  director  of 
media  in  1958.  He  was  elected  senior 
vice  president  of  administration  and 
corporate  media  in  1966. 

AJfter  a  tour  representing  the  compa- 
ny in  overseas  assignments,  he  re- 
turned to  the  Chicago  office  in  Sep- 
tember 1967  as  executive  vice  presi- 
dent and  director  of  the  Chicago  divi- 
sion. 

&Ir.  Vedder  was  elected  vice  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  NH&S  Interna- 
tional, Inc.,  in  February  1982.  In  June 
1982.  he  was  elected  chief  executive  of- 
ficer and  vice  chairman  of  NH<SeS,  Inc. 

On  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Vedder's 
35th  anniversary  with  Needham. 
Harper  &  Steers,  I  wish  to  congratu- 
late his  leadership,  his  stewardship, 
and  his  many  fine  contributions  to  the 
integrity  and  quality  of  the  advertis- 
ing industry,  not  only  in  the  great 
State  of  Illinois  but  throughout  the 
world.* 


JOBS  AND  ACID  RAIN 


JMI 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN 

.1     :  oroRio 

'•tBTBE  HOU8S  OF  RSPRCSINTATIVXS 

"  '      Wednesday.  April  20, 1983 

•  Ur.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
theme  of  my  remarks  is  balance.  The 
solutions  which  are  currently  being  of- 
fered to  the  acid  rain  problem  will  cost 
us  jobs  and  increase  unemployment. 
These  ill-conceived  solutions  will  fur- 
ther depress  the  economy  in  :  the 
heartland  of  the  United  States,  where 
smokestack  industries  have  supplied 
the  jobs,  the  sustenance  for  our 
people.  These  solutions  are  being  of- 
fered at  a  time  when  industrial  areas 
like  Ohio,  and  the  Midwest,  are  suf  f  er- 
eing  from  14-percent  unemployment 
and  worse. 

When  we  address  the  apparent  con- 
flict between  providing  jobs  and  main- 
taining the  environment,,  the  first  and 
foremost  consideration  is:  We  are  all 
environiiientaU^tBi 


As  envlrpnment^^ipts  ,«e  are,  working 
to  proyid^.a  clean  and  safe  environ^, 
ment  in  the  wilderness  area^  on  the^ 
farms,  in  the  syibtu^  in  the  c^ti^. 
and  especially  in  the  workplace.  But 
we  do  not  believe  thi^t  we  hajve  to  ia^K>l-. 
ish  the  johsih  Q|]d^r  to  pr^dea  cleaa 
and  safe  wprltRlace,    , , , ,  -        ,  j  ■  .V  . 

'^e  kno«t  thftt  we  are  not  all  goltig'io. 
live  in  the  wildemess,  ^dif  we  did,  itr 
would  not  l^  a  dean,  and  safe  environ-, 
ment  for  lis.  We  knpw  t^t  we  depend 
upon  the  products  of  modern  invepr 
tion  and  science,  upon  manu^iaftur^! 
goods,  for  pvtf  healti^  and  safety. ,      ^ 

Development,  therefore,  is  hO^  «s 
dirty  word,  but  one  that,  not  only  pro- 
vides our  individual,  jobs,  hut  also  pro- 
vides the  products  which  shelter  .us,. 
feed  us.  lnsula,te  us  against  disease, 
and  contribu^.io  the  qutillttyof  our 
lives.  [' ,    .   ]\' 

Thei^iFoi;e  ^9.  »eek  a  baliince  in  our^ 
envlromnental  .'laws  and  regulations. 
We  favbr  the  national  Clean  Air  Act,. 
and  Clean  Water  Act,  but  we  do  not 
applaud  every  proposal,  no  matter 
how  ineffective  or  counterproductive 
it  is.  simply  because  it  is  advertised  as 
envlronmentat<      -. 

Last  year,  in  the  Congress,  we  debat- 
ed ameodPlvntf  to  (beClepm  Air  Act 
which  wotdd  modernize  this  act.  elimi- 
nate parts  of  it  which  had  been  proven 
to  be  useless,  and  costly,  and  remove 
obstacles  to  development  and  jobs. 
Even  thouiih  these  amendments  wcKild 
maintain  the  standards  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act,  certain  so-cal]«d  environmen- 
talist groups  loudly  opposed  any. 
changes^  and  supceede<l  They  ignored 
the  facts  dictating  changies.  .- 

Now.  these  same  groups  are  demand- 
ing changes  in  the  Clean  Air  Act  on 
acid  rain.  They:  are  advocating  mas- 
sive, sweeping  legislation,  which  wouM 
place  the  bi^dens,  principal^  on  mid- 
western  nt^ities.  of  reducing  sulfur  di- 
oxide ^missions  by  about  10  milliopi, 
tons,    ..     ,-,, ,;..,. 

The  oostito  these  industries,  whichi 
would  h^.  passed  on  to  the  consumer,  is 
a  staggpring  $$  billion  to  $?  mii<Hi  per 
year..    ,  ,   ,  '<^-u■ ..-  ■      ...; 

This  is  npt  a  balanced  piece  of  legis- 
lation. Bec^us^  certa^  lakes. in  the 
Northeast  and  Canada  have  l^eflomie 
acidified  and  fish  have;  disaMPieared. 
from  them,  tb^i  Sfoiutitm  is  to  pick  on; 
the  users  of  electric  power  in  the  Ohio 
Valley  and  surrounding. area, and., ask. 
them  to  j^ay :  f or <  an  exp^rjimerat. 

Will  this  reducti<m  solve  the' PK^ 
lem?    •..,.-..■  .,.■..      s  ■'     • 

Clearly t  np.  No  one  claims  that  this, 
reduction  of  S0»  emissions  from  one 
part  of  the  country  mi)i  iie>  .■(  complete 
solution  to  the  aoid  rain  problem  in 
this  country,  no  nutter  how  expensive 
it  is  in^oUuvand  jobs  lost. 

Will.ijt  go  a  long  way  toward  solving , 
theprobl^n?    .-  »,     i- -      , ; 

Probably  not^  ^  A  fiu^ful .  analysis 
would  show  that  not  only  is  there  no 
proof  this. faction tKiU  solve  th«  prpth 


Vem.  but  indi9»Mon^(|irpj^t  ;^^  woyld: 
beMrfcingujp^he,WTpn^f,Uee.^.  ;.  ,  ; 
,  WjU  a  in^Jor  .pvtiiPt  i^»•  P««WeB> 
r^tnain  after  to%r^cMon  tiiSOt,prq^ 
vided  by  this  legislation?  ,i,,      ,;j 

Abselutely,  yes.  For  exan^pl«.  jpitpoiet- 
ed  acid  J^ain  ptpb^pv»  in  Colorado  and 
aouihem. California  will. not  be  n^iiri 
gated  by  this  l/^gislHtion.  Atso>  it.doos; 
not  control  nitrog^rOxidf«, and, does 
not  affect  auto  emissions- .>    t.r  .     i 

What  will  it  cost  and  who  AvlU  pay? 

Not  only  will  there  iba  the  45  to  47 
billion  cost  per ,  year,  biA  also. .  tens  of 
thottwnds  of  <;Qal.n^Qns  in  Illinois. 
Kentucky,  West  Virginia  -Ohio.; fi^, 
Indiana  will  lose,  their  jobs.. ,       .  .  ..ir 

Is  it  equitable?  No.         -  .     ^     >..  ,  . 

For  example.  Kentudqy. :  aiiid  '^ew< 
York  have  the  saine -amount.^  SOk 
amissions.  But  under  this  law  Ken- 
tucky will  be  penalized  three  times  .as 
much  as  New  York  and  will  have  to 
reduce  emissions  three  times. oiore 
than  New  York;  60  percent  of  Uie  inl- 
tial  10  million  t(Hi  SOi  reduction  would 
be  borne  by  five  States:  Ohio,  Indiana. 
Missouri,  Pennsylvania,  and  nUnois. 

There  are  45<000  miners  who  might- 
lose  their  jobs,  and  20,000  of  th«n 
might  be  in  Illinois.     ;  y.^'  .yi^^*.  if-fV.- 

Where  is  the  balance?    •  ■  -•.   -.  "-r-^  "■> 

What  is  proposed  in  this  acid  rain 
legislation  is-  environmental  gerryman- 
dering. The  people  who  are  pushing 
these  pr(H>osals  are  from  the  sections 
of  the  country— or  countries— who 
claim  damages.  Gonveniently.  the  cost 
of  ^he  proposal  will  be  on  other  sec- 
tions. .  ,  ,      ,  , 

Canada,  for  example,  is^  Ipbbylng 
heavily  in  the  United  States  for  this 
legislation.)  Canada  is  spending  a  lot  of 
money  not  for  pollution  controls  in  its 
own  country,  but  lobbyists  and  advo- 
cates to  scurry  about  Wa^iington  and 
the  United  States  propagandizing  for 
laws  whjph  will  place  the  burden , on 
UJS>  utility  payers,  and  put  U.S.  busi- 
nesses at  &  disadvantage  in  compet^-. 
tion  with  Canadian  businesses.   '^^.,  .',,;,' 

CQMStBn  THXSS  FACXSl  UmTXD  SCATU  iVttSiM-' 
■  OWADA..  .    •      -.■     .   H, 

First,  the  United  States  has  reduced 
sulfiH-  dioxide  emissions  15  to  20  par- 
cent  in  the  last  10  years,-  froa  mid- 
western  utilities,  de^ite  the  fact  that 
coal  burning  rose  65  percent  during 
this  time.  Qur  Clean  >Ur  Act  is  W0i;k- 
ing.  •  .;r.  ,,.-:.      ::-n:.\u-'     ..-  -  r:.;-;vi 

CfUMda  has:Bo  i^ogram  for-  rdductans. 
SOi  jQEpssionklts  largest  emitter  in 
INCO,  theive^ld's  largest  ainglp  .source ; 
of  SOk.  The  only  way  its  emissions 
w^re  wdM«ed;  ,«»8  ihy  economic  necvs-;. 
sion-     .■'/>>•!£.•...'!■.■■         .        .' fji..!'-'!'' 

Second}  over  the  past  lO^^ye^rs  Amer- 
ica's industry,  in  an  effort  paid  for  by . 
American  consumers,  Bpeof,  $160  bil- 
lion on  air  pollution  control,  including 
autos  and  plants. 

.Canada,  has  not  reduced  emJssions,^ 
but  offers  to  decrease  emissions,  hut., 
only  if  the  United  States  does  first.  .=.,:■ 


Apfii  m  tm. 

ThMldi  there  are. W'SWlhher»r,*B  «h j 

enatlon  in  <4m  UnlJtBd  «t|if«  <M>«rat^^ 

at ^nwpnuat CRfO^fii %%))Xa^w(^  >n  ^. ,iqy^ 

pawda  hus  n«  «cru»)^rSf  ,  y    vjjic  i 

f^p^rih..the  United  Stat«^  hasNSPS, 

(Nje^  fif^ojfce.  Pefff^nnanc^  Stan^s^) 

ing  c6a  to  Inslafl  sc5rjibbei?»i,,T&i?| 
means  the  problem  wiU  phase  jOUt;«» 
the  oid.utllitteisare,rppl»ced.' 

stahdiiu^  is"  l*$ftf  i^lahts  .Vpiha;^; 
ha£  1^  ^tb  (eoMssiOil  8ttmd»MsV;3,l 
fsii^  t>eit  mile  comtJartd,,!         __ 
Stet^  l.Ogfatnspfer'ittlliWNpStThe 
bSitode  hterc  ism  tAVotWWK 
States;'  -    '•  •     -V       '-■ '  ^    ''     , 

Fifth;  Cainidjian'  utilltieJi.'haVe  "greact, 
r«ferve  powei^  In  thpir  utflHtts  whjich' 
th(^  •  have  bel^h  actl^ly  trytojf  tt* 
exp<#t  td  the  United '8tattti;'Tf^  UJ3. 
utilities  should'  reduce  output  substt^^ ' 
ttally  becautebf  control  legislatlbh. 
Cataada  has  to  opening." ;""'  ';:'':^\'^;\ 

■  ■■   ).■'    AK  >ti)io*<>w«""-   '''    "■'■■'I"-:  ■  :'i' 

Ttiere  are  many  plaiMW*  i^iiplai»a- 
tidns  of  acid  rain;  but  the  pWiiiioters  of 
current  legiUatfon,  would  Have  us  be- 
lieve thlit  the  c(MU  plant  loiig  trans- 
pott' theory  is  the  singlle  ctfuselfiuch  a 
claim  has  BO  scienttfic  foundation.     '  ' 

"What  goes  up  muM  oome  down"  tea 
beguilinff  theory  but  too  vversimpU- 
fted.  The  Winds  blow  indifferent  dlrec- 
ttons  at 'Various  tknes.  Ttiere  are  com^ 
pctent  sMentiBts  who  believe  that  acid 
rainfall  i*  oaosed  principally  by  aulfar 
and  .-■  nitrogen  dioxides  •■  f rcmi  local 
sources.  ; 

Alsa,  the  precursor  gasest  sulfur  dir ' 
oxide  and  nitrogen  are  only  the  raw- 
materials  in  thrair.  We  do  not  know 
where  or  when  tiiey:  will .  fan.  but 
nM>reover  we  do  not  know  whatimakes- 
them  fall  as  aoid  raim  S^enoe  tells  us 
that  it  is  the  oxidizing  agents  in  the 
atmosphere,  which  dictate  where,  and 
when  they  fall,  and  with  whAt  d^gsee 
ofacidifia^tioo.  .        ; .:     .  ;       . 

What  all  this  means  is  there  ispp 
proof  ,of  a  source-r^eptor  relation- 
ship. There  is  no  proof  tli^  there  is  a 
receptor— acid  rain  damaging  lakes— 
with  a  lineal  relationship. to  a  source, 
utiUty  stacks  1,000  miles  away. 

th(9  National  Academy  of  ^ci^qes, 
put  it  another>Kaji.  tt  found  that  the 
empirical  evidence  ,','of  a  linear  rela- 
tionship was  inconclusive."  That 
means  it  is  only  a  theory  that  suggests 
there  is  a  relationship,  no  proof. 

Finally,  the  scientific  eyjdence  is  hot 
only  inooncliisive,  but  directs  one  away 
from  the  inassive  control  proposals.. 
The  following  is  from  a  Ma«sachwse(.ts 
liistitiite  of  Technology  study  of  Sep- 
tember li»82:  ', 

An  obvious  problem  with  the  Congreeskioi- 
al  bills  is  that  they  intend  to  reduce  enpUs- 
sioiii  partially  over  a  wide  alrea  rather  tHan 
focusing  orf  almost  completely  eMmlnatfhi 
eeMssions  In  the  critical  soilfce  areas  alid  at 
critieal  times.  Uniortunately,  a  partial  re- 
duction can  only  t>e  a  partial  cure.  If  imple- 
mented those  bills  are  expected  to  reduce 


ttaie  ;«v#rf«e,4^^ity  9f  1 1^  rain  «Dly  very 
sliiBhMyr^«efMinly.  not  enough  to  help  e^vi-  tothat« 
ranxp^htally  sfsnsltiye.iubnv  such  as  the  Adi- , 
rondacks. . Rather  than  l»uninng. such  ex- 
pensive, ineffective  approtiehes.  the  r^- 
aeHrcHen  recommend  a  more  focused  pro- 
gram aimed  at  the '  weD-Umed  cbMrol  6f 
effllnioii»  fcom  seleetcd  saareea  that  tm* 
tribute  the  most  acidity  to  sensitive 


victims  Qf.Uie  first  ^niertaiwt.  wilj|<«e 


-'I    .'fr.-.'\ 


•■•'.IHfP 

i      nil' 
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SCIENCE;  ■  *Ji!to '  " 'TBCHNOLOdfir'^ 
FACUI/TY   EXCHANGB  AND   IN- 


•  MifiL  br.:z  ■:.r.jn!--t> 


Tfete  control  leglslacion  dniy  fieduces 
sulfur  Hioxlde  (SOi>  emissions,  from 
utility  plunrts.  It  does  not  iffeeC  pollut- 
ants from  smelters  ortailiripes  and  it 
does  not  control  nitrogen  oxides,- 
which  ue  pMMAy  u  mum'te^B  p«>r- 
ce*rt36fth^t)hJblferg.    "     '  ' 

AdVbcates  of  SO^  corfttbl  legislation 
often  point  out  the  dtinger  to  fish 
frMtt  ttibw  nmoff  fh  the  spring.  Tei  it 
is  c(Hiceded  that  it  is  not  sulfur  but  hl- 
tW«en  oxides  which  are  contained  in 
snow,  and  these  nitrojjHi^n  oxides  fupe 
most  Ukriy  to  t*  fi^nf  dil-flred  tmwi^- 
plants  o^  ^dlpipes,  * 

These  sifae  contrior  »dv6caties'prb- 
claim  that '  06lorivcld,  and  Chdifornia 
have  a  si^iif leant  ackd  rain  problem 
due  to  amelters  and  auto  emissions, 
factors  hot  controlled  ;b|jr  propoB«id 
control  legislatloh.  '••-'"  "    "^ ''    ;)     ' 

The  chairman  of  thte'kalioMl  Afekd- 
eihy  of  Sciiepces  committee  wl>ich  re- 
cently studied  add  rain,  urged  caution 
in  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Wash- 
ington ^t.  He  specifically  stated  that 
the  NAS  Import  -did  ritl—ai  jroiir  #di- 
tdi^  stii^'  call  for  i  50-pertjent  re-' 
duction  in  emissions*'.  He  went,  on  to 
sa^  that  it  was  a  reduction  in  deposits 
th&t  was  desirable  and  it  is  not  possi- 
ble to  make  a  direct  correlation  be- 
tween "acidity .  of  pi^pita^on  and 
emissions."       '  .  !.!..' 

U.S.  geolo8tqa?,8UicVey5  shoiw  no  in- 
creasy  in  .acid^  pf  rfilnf all  in  the  past 
10  years  in  the  Northeast  This  adds  to 
the  questions  as  to  why  the  increase  in 
claims  of  dianiage  to  acid  rain.  If,  there 
is  no  increase  of  wet'su^ftite  In  precipi- 
tation, but  some  increase  to  acidity  in 
lakes,  how  is  osiission  control  going  to 
help?     '■•  •' -.  '       '        ' 

There  ai*.  limitations  to  scientific, 
knowledge  as  to  the  source-receptor 
relationship  of  acid  rain  to  particular 
emisslonx.  Today's  science  tells  us  that 
we  cannot  trace  emissionB  fumes  with 
any  certainty  beyond  30  miles. 

On  balance,  the  evidenoe-  is  very  m- 
concliisive.  At  best,  the  proposed  mas- 
sive, exorbitantly  expensive,  and  m- 
equitable  control  bUl,  wUI  reduce  the 
harmful  effects  somewhat.  It  probably 
will  not  reduce, tb^miiniMWxsignificint. 

way.  ■!•  ::-:■..    ■:<■■     .;.!:;.    ■■■-;:.if    -.iniOi.  c :-.; 

Right  now  we  have  a  theory 3and,a 
proposal  .lor  , an  experiment.  The 
guin€»  pigs  are  net  grilling  t»  undei^o 
the  experiment.  .,     .^ 

The  worst  thing  we  can  do  is  use  the 
blun<lerbuss.  miss  the  target,  hit  inno- 
cent vJctims,  and  then  try  t«^  start  all 
over  to  find  t)ie  solutions.  We  iShould 
better  do  it  right  the, first  time,  pr 
tlMre  may  not  be, a  second  time.  The 


HON.  MARt  tm^omiC: 


J  rtH  iBBHovsK  arsEnoEsniTazivBS   -  - ' 
^  - '  - '  Wednesdttv,  April  iO.  198» 
•  Ms!  OAKAE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  that  has  as  i^ 
main  purpose  the  improvement  of  edur 
cation  m  our  country,  specifically  in 
the  fields  of  noathematics.  science,  and 
engineering.  Tho-e  is  in  this  country  a 
severe  shortage  of  qualified  teachers 
to  thes^  three  a»a^  T}^  shorta^.iai 
n;iade  eifident  hi  our,  coiniti;y's  la^^  of , 
technoLogical  l^iowledge.        ,.  ■  >'- j  ^ 

I  must  eommend  Sensktor  Ihout^  for 
being  aware  of  the  ramifications  of 
the  problem  ^d  responding  to  it  with 
this  proposed  legislation  to  the  Senate 
(S.  1056).  This  bill  is  unique  and  inno- 
vative to  its  approach  to  a  problem  of 
great  magnitude. 

Education  is  a  natimal  treasure- 
something  to  which  we  have  always 
had  much  pride-  Not  so  many  decades, 
ago,  we  were JH>eBding  larg^  sim^s^of 
money  educating  our  children.  Our: 
technological   knowledge   was   appar^ 
ent— we  were  known  worldwide  as  an 
innovative  leader  to  science,  aigineer--^ 
ing,  and  industry. 

But  we  became  complacent,  and  this 
complacency  is  now  making  itself 
known  at  several  levels.  Only  a  small 
peBcentage  of  students  study  mathe-i 
matics  to  high  school  and  an  ever 
larger  percentage  of  the  Ph.  D.  de- 
grees to  these  fields  are  earned  by- 
graduate  students  from  foreign  t^un- 

triea. 

The  \fkck.  of  qualified  instructors  to 
technological  fields  at  the  high  school 
level  is  one  source  of  the  problem-  The 
United  States  is  facing  a.  serious  shorts 
age  of  qualified  secondary  school 
mathematics  teachers,  and  shortages 
of  science  teachers  are  also  reported. 
According  to  a  1981  study  by  the  Asso- 
dation  for  School,  College,  and  Uni- 
vensity  Staffing,  43  States  r^Torted 
shortages  of  highsf^hpol  mathematics 
teachers,  and  42  States  reported  short- 
ages of  physics  teachers. 

We  are  also  not  training  enough 
teachers  to  remedy  this  problem.  A  na- 
tionwide survey  by  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association  estimated  that  out 
of  nearly  1  millio«o  college  graduates, 
only  8»0P0  students  to  Uie  United 
States  cozBideted  preparation  to  teach  > 
math  or  a  natural  or  physical  science. 
The  problem  has  thus  already  moved 
to  the  university  level.  It  conttou?s  to 
perpetuate  itself,  to  the  form  of  de- 
cltoing  opportunities  to  business, 
social  todifference  to  science,  and  r^,- 
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dueed  Interest  in  hlsh-technology 
products  by  many  flnns.  It  is  critical 
that  something  is  done  quickly  to 
remedy  the  worsening  problem. 

We  must  also  remember  that  while 
our  countiv  suffers  a  shortage  in  edu- 
cators and  worlEers  in  highly  technical 
fields,  our  German  and  Japanese  coun- 
terparts are  making  great  technologi- 
cal strides,  and  we  wonder  why.  It  is 
time  for  us  to  address  this  foreign 
technological  devdopment.  and  the 
best  way  for  us  to  do  it  is  to  develop 
the  talent  and  knowledge  that  is 
latoit  in  the  United  States. 

It  idiould  be  of  no  surprise  to  anyone 
that  money  is  one  chief  root  of  the 
proMem.  The  bill  that  I  am  proposing 
strikes  at  the  source  of  the  problem, 
but  without  the  massive  financial  re- 
quirement that  one  would  imagine  to 
be  required.  The  legislation  would  pro- 
vide a  means  for  the  development  of 
our  domestic  talent.  It  fei  a  unique  bill 
that  requires  a  modest  Investment  of 
$12  million,  but  an  investment  that 
will  pay  enormous  dividends  in  the 
future.  The  bill  would  aid  those  insti- 
tutions that  do  not,  for  reasons  of 
funding  or  location,  have  the  ability  to 
provide  the  knowledge  of  the  most 
recent  developments  in  technological 
fields.  There  is  a  dire  need  for  im- 
provement in  these  areas  both  at 
schools  below  the  top-ranked  techno- 
logical institutions  and  for  minority 
students. 

The  bill  would  provide  assistance  for 
a  program  of  visiting  faculty  ex- 
changes. Faculty  members  at  institu- 
tions that  are  in  a  disadvantaged  posi- 
tion would  i4H>ly  for  a  fellowship  to 
spend  a  year  at  a  first-rate  institution. 
They  would  be  able  to  take  new 
courses  and  work  on  a  research  project 
that  would  improve  their  professional 
qualiflcations.  Upon  returning  to  their 
own  institution  they  would  then  be 
better  qualified  to  improve  the  general 
level  of  instruction  and  stimulate  stu- 
dent interest. 

The  bill  would  also  offer  skiUed  re- 
searchers and  educators  an  opportuni- 
ty to  go  to  Institutions  where  their 
services  are  especially  needed.  The 
visitors  could  share  ideas,  methods  of 
teaching  and  methods  of  research  and 
could  further  conduct  and  supervise 
selected  research  projects.  This  could 
lead  to  the  opportunity  for  educators, 
researchers  and  the  community  to  get 
acquainted  with  each  other  and  to  ex- 
change ideas  and  possible  solutions  to 
science,  technology,  and  educational 
problems. 

The  bill  is  designed  to  deal  with  the 
less  well-to-do  schools  and  students. 
We  would  be  providing  opportunities 
for  the  professional  devHoinnent  of 
faculty  members  that  would  enable 
these  faculty  members  to  return  to 
the  eligible  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation from  which  they  came  to  devel- 
op aiHi  improve  education  programs  at 
such  institutions. 
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Through  this  bill,  funds  are  provided 
that  can  be  used  for  the  purchase  of 
necessary  equipment  as  well  as  for  a 
reduced  teachbig  load,  providing  the 
fellovnhip  holder  with  the  time  to 
work  on  new  curricula,  and  the  money 
to  purchase  new  research  and  teaching 
tools. 

The  bill  also  enables  the  very  best 
researchers  and  educators  In  oiur  coun- 
try to  share  their  knowledge  and  abili- 
ty with  institutions  that  need  the  serv- 
ices they  can  provide.  Methods  of 
teaching  and  research  can  be  conduct- 
ed that  will  be  of  interest  and  impor- 
tance to  the  institution.  As  instructors, 
the  researchers  can  offer  new  courses 
that  will  be  of  importance  to  the  stu- 
dents and  other  faculty  members  at 
the  university  where  the  visitors  spend 
a  year  in  residence. 

We  do  not  expect  to  revamp  the 
entire  ssrstem,  or  even  attempt  to  com- 
pletely solve  the  problem,  which  is  of 
such  magnitude.  Instead,  we  can  use 
the  investment  of  $12  million  that  the 
bill  requires  as  a  stimulant  to  interest 
and  education.  We  are  not  trying  to 
solve  the  entire  problem  of  the  teach- 
er shortage  in  these  areas,  but  we  will 
be  able  to  develop  the  interest  and 
knowledge  of  students  in  today's  uni- 
versities by  using  the  talent  already 
avaiOable  in  other  locations.  The  seeds 
of  knowledge  would  be  sown  in  those 
areas  that  would  have  had  a  difficult 
time  acquiring  them.  The  enormous 
problem  of  the  lack  of  resources  in  the 
technical  areas  would  begin  to  be  at- 
tacked. 

This  bill  provides  the  opportunity 
for  the  knowledge  of  the  many  gifted 
people  in  our  country  to  be  shared 
with  those  people  and  institutions 
that  need  it.  Our  top  technological  in- 
stitutions will  be  strengthened,  and 
the  quality  of  teaching  and  learning 
throughout  the  educational  system 
will  be  enhanced.  Through  the  sharing 
and  rechanneling  of  capabilities,  the 
entire  country  will  benefit  in  terms  of 
technical  expertise.  Our  Nation  will 
become  more  competitive.* 


BROOKLYN  BRIDGE  DAY 
RESOLUTION 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATTVES 

Wednesday.  April  20.  1983 

•  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  with  30  Members  of 
the  New  York  State  delegation  a 
House  Joint  resolution  which  com- 
memorates the  centennial  of  the  op«i- 
ing  of  the  Brooldyn  Bridge. 

The  resolution  calls  upon  the  Presi- 
dent to  designate  the  day  of  the  aimi- 
versary.  May  24,  1983,  as  "Brooklyn 
Bridge  Day,"  asks  the  Speaker  to  ap- 
point a  congressional  delegation  to 
attend  the  celebrations  of  this  impor- 


April  20, 1983 

tant  anniversary  which  are  plaimed  in 
New  York,  and  requests  that  eiffoUed 
copies  of  the  resolution  be  transmitted 
to  New  Yortc's  Governor  Cuomo,  to 
the  mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York— 
and  our  former  colleague— Ed  Koch, 
and  to  Brooklyn  Borough  President 
Howard  Golden. 

The  Brooklyn  Bridge  enjoys  a  spe- 
cial place  in  our  national  history.  In 
the  archives  of  architectural  achieve- 
ment, and  in  many  of  the  noted  cul- 
tural efforts  of  our  time.  When  the 
bridge  opened  100  years  ago,  it  was  the 
longest  suspension  bridge  in  the  world. 
The  cost  of  $15  million  was  a  signifi- 
cant investment  and  was  shared  by 
New  York  State.  New  York  Qty,  and 
by  Brooklyn,  which  then  was  a  sepa- 
rate governmental  entity.  The  bridge 
took  13  years  to  complete. 

The  lives  of  construction  workers 
were  constantly  at  risk.  Huge  cham- 
bers called  caissons  were  lowered  into 
the  water.  Men  worked  below  the  sur- 
face with  Little  air,  etching  the  huge 
pilings  on  which  the  bridge  stands  into 
the  rock  below  the  surface.  At  one 
point,  a  fire  broke  out  in  an  underwa- 
ter chamber.  This,  and  other  acci- 
dents, resulted  in  the  deaths  of  at 
least  20  construction  workers. 

The  project  was  conceived  by  John 
A.  Roebling,  who  pressed  for  a  link 
over  the  East  River  between  the  cities 
of  New  York  and  Brooidyn;  Washing- 
ton Roebling,  who  succeeded  his 
father  as  chief  ^igineer  6  months 
after  the  project  began,  and  Emily 
Roebling,  the  wife  of  the  chief  engi- 
neer, who  carried  on  many  of  his 
duties  once  Washington  was  disabled 
after  working  on  a  caisson  during  the 
construction  process.  The  Brooklyn 
Bridge  Centennial  Commission  stated 
recently,  "Emily  Roebling  assumed  an 
unparalleled  position  for  a  late  19th 
century  woman,  becoming  the  link  be- 
tween her  husband  and  the  outside 
world." 

To  mark  the  opening,  on  Biay  24, 
1983.  Montgomery  Schuyler  wrote  the 
following  words  in  Harper's  Weekly: 

It  so  happens  that  the  work  which  is 
likely  to  be  our  most  durable  monument, 
and  to  convey  some  knowledge  of  us  to  the 
most  remote  posterity,  is  a  work  of  bare  util- 
ity; not  a  shrine,  not  a  fortress,  not  a  palace, 
but  a  bridge. 

Arthur  Miller  has  written  about  this 
magnificent  national  treasure  in  "A 
View  Prom  the  Bridge."  The  impact  of 
the  film  "Sophie's  Choice"  was  height- 
ened by  the  scenes  filmed  thereon. 
The  roadway  and  promenade,  inviting 
both  auto  and  pedestrian  traffic,  has 
made  this  structure  truly  a  people's 
bridge. 

With  the  date  of  the  centennial 
nearly  upon  us,  the  city  of  New  York, 
the  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  many  busi- 
ness and  civic  organizations  have 
planned  celebrations  for  the  centenni- 
al. 
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I  think  It  only  appropriate  that  Coa- 
gress  Join  in  and  pay  tribute  to  the 
bridge.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  resolution. 

H.  J.  Rb.  344 

Joint  retMduUon  designating  May  ai,  1983. 

as  "Brooklyn  Bridge  Day" 

Whereas  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  opened  in 
1883  after  13  years  of  construction  and  at  a 
cost  of  $15  million  and  was  at  the  time  the 
longest  suspension  bridge  in  the  world; 

Whereas  the  construction  of  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge,  using  granite  as  a  primary  building 
material,  was  an  unusual  and  exbaordlnary 
engineering  feat  which  required,  for  its 
Ume.  technologloal  advancements; 

Whereas  oonstrucUon  workers  on  the 
project  were  placed  at  great  risk,  and  the 
lives  of  at  least  M  men  were  lost; 

Whereas  the  roadway  and  the  promenade 
invite  use  by  both  automobiles  and  pedestri- 
ans making  the  Brooklyn  or  "Great  Bridge" 
truly  a  "People's  Brfalge"; 

Whereas  Its  majesty  and  grandeur  have 
inspired  poets,  playwrights,  authors,  and 
dnematographers,  giving  the  bridge  a  spe- 
cial place  in  the  literary  and  cultural  histo- 
ry of  our  Nation; 

Whereas  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  unites  the 
city  of  New  York  with  the  Borough  of 
Brooklyn,  its  people,  businesses,  and  cultur- 
al assets;  and 

Whereas  May  24,  1983,  Is  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  the  opening  of  the  bridge:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Rublved  by  the  Senatt  and  House  of  Rep- 
retentoHvea  of  the  United  Statei  of  America 
in  Congrea*  ottenMed,  That  May  34.  1983. 
is  designated  "Brooklyn  Bridge  Day."  The 
President  is  requested  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion caUtaig  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
SUtes  to  observe  that  day  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  and  activities. 

Sac.  a.  (a)  The  President  shall  transmit 
copies  of  the  enrolled  resolution  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  SUte  of  New  York,  the  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  the  President 
of  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn  of  New  York 
City. 

(b)  The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate  are  authorised  to  appoint  a  dele- 
gation to  attend  the  celebrations  of  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge  to  be  held  in  New  York 
City.* 


FREE  HEALTH  CARE  FOR  LONG- 
TERM  UNEMPLOYED  IN  TWIN 
CITIES 


HON.  BRUCE  F.  YENTO 

OP  mmiKsoTA 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  RSnUESKNTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  20,  1983 
m  Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  disturbing  consequences  of 
our  high  imemployment  rate  has  been 
that  millions  of  unemployed  people 
nationwide  have  lost  their  health  in- 
surance coverage  in  addition  to  losing 
their  Jobs.  This  unfortunate  situation 
has  become  particularly  apparent 
among  the  long-term  unemployed  who 
have  depleted  their  savings  trying  to 
make  ends  meet.  Recent  congressional 
hearings  have  focused  national  atten- 
tion on  this  serious  problem.  We  are 
only    Just   begiimlng    to    realize   the 
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human  costs  involved  in  this  problem 
as  the  incidence  of  infant  mortality, 
high  blood  pressure,  strokes,  heart  at- 
tacks, and  various  chronic  diseases  are 
Increasing  among  the  long-term  unem- 
ployed, doe  in  part  to  a  lack  of  preven- 
tive health  care  which  is  most  often  fi- 
nanced in  part  through  private  em- 
l^oyer-<ponscn«d  health  insurance 
programs.  While  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  contemplating  how  to  address 
this  issue,  other  nongovernmental  or- 
ganizations are  moving  forward  by  for- 
mulating their  own  responses. 

On  April  14,  the  SHARE  health  plan 
and  the  Mlimesots  AFL-CIO  began  a 
12-week  demonstration  project  to  pro- 
vide free  health  care  for  long-term  un- 
employed workers  and  their  families 
in  the  Minneapolis^t.  Paul  metropoli- 
tan area.  The  SHARE  clinic,  located  at 
555  Simpson  Street  in  St.  Paul,  will  be 
open    for    3    hours    every   Thursday 
evening  over  the  next  12  weeks  to  pro- 
vide health  care  services  to  persons 
who  have  been  imemployed  for  at 
least  6  months  and  who  are  not  eligi- 
ble for  welfare  benefits  and  are  not 
covered  by  a  group  health  Insiuwice 
plan.  According  to  Dr.  Larry  Kaplan, 
project  director  for  SHARE,  the  com- 
bined services  of  volunteer  doctors, 
nurse  practitioners,  registered  nurses, 
licensed  practical  nurses,   laboratory 
technicians,    and    clerical    staff    are 
valued  at  $2,000  per  session.  SHARE 
will  cover  $150  in  clinic  expenses  per 
session.  Treatment  will  not  include  X- 
rays  or  medications  unless  SHARE  is 
able  to  obtain  grants  to  cover  these 
costs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  examples  set  by 
the  SHARE  health  plan  and  Minneso- 
ta APL-CIO  have  now  been  followed 
by  Midway  Hospital  of  St.  Paul  which 
has  also  become  a  participant  in  this 
demonstration  project.  Midway  Hospi- 
tal has  agreed  to  provide  free  chest  X- 
rays  and  other  types  of  X-rays  for 
only  the  cost  of  the  film,  free  OB  ul- 
trasound tests  for  pregnant  women, 
and  to  provide  prescription  medica- 
tions at  cost.  Additionally,  Midway 
Hospital  has  set  aside  three  inpatient 
hospital  beds  for  long-term  unem- 
ployed workers  and  their  families  who 
may  require  hospitalization  but  who 
cannot  afford  the  cost  of  treatment. 
Midway  has  also  agreed  to  waive  the 
tuition  fee  for  its  specialized  classes  in 
prenatal  care,  cancer  support,  women's 
advocacy  for  women  who  have  been 
physically  abused,  diabetes  control, 
better  breathing  classes,  and  classes  to 
help  people  give  up  smoking. 

There  are  approximately  217,000 
persons  who  are  unemployed  in  Min- 
nesota today;  95,000  of  these  people 
live  in  the  Twin  Cities  metropolitan 
area.  Many  have  been  unemployed  for 
over  6  months.  It  is  apparent  that  a 
significant  number  of  Minnesotans 
will  be  eligible  to  take  advantage  of 
this  demonstration  project. 
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The  MinnesoU  AFL-CIO  has  as- 
sumed responsibility  for  administering 
the  demonstration  project  and  has  or- 
ganized a  phone  bank  staffed  by  union 
volunteers,  unemployed  workers,  and 
senior  citizens  to  coordinate  clinic  ap- 
pointments and  to  screen  i^pUcants 
for  eligibility. 

The  Mlnnecoto  AFL-CIO,  the 
SHARE  health  plan,  and  MOdway  Hos- 
pital are  to  be  commended  for  setting 
an  outstanding  example  of  coopera- 
tion in  meeting  the  immediate  health 
care  needs  of  the  long-term  unem- 
ployed. Hopefully,  their  example  may 
soon  be  followed  in  other  areas  across 
the  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  articles  from 
the  St.  Paul  Dispatch  and  the  Minne- 
apolis Star  &  Tribune  describing  this 
health  care  project  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

[Prom  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch.  Mar.  31, 1983] 

Cuincs  OrrcRnfo  Pass  Cake  to 
DmoiPuyrKS 

(By  Don  Ahem) 

Free  Health  care  is  being  provided  by  at 
least  two  medical  clinics  in  the  Twin  Cities 
to  long-term  jobless  workers  and  their  fami- 
lies. 

SHARE  Health  Plan  and  the  Minnesota 
APlr-CIO  today  announced  that  for  12 
weeks  starting  April  7,  SHARE  will  open  its 
St.  Paul  clinic  at  555  Simpson  St.  on  Thurs- 
day evenings  from  6  to  9  p  jn.  to  provide  free 
medical  treatment  to  workers  unemployed 
for  at  least  six  months  and  who  are  not  eli- 
gible for  welfare. 

Dr.  Larry  Kaplan,  project  director  for 
SHARE,  said  the  combined  services  of  the 
volunteer  doctors,  nurse  practitioners,  regis- 
tered nurses,  licensed  practical  nurses,  labo- 
ratory technicians,  and  clerical  staff  are 
valued  at  $2,000  per  evening  session. 

SHARE  will  cover  an  estimated  $1,000  in 
expenses  per  session  for  such  things  as  X- 
rays,  laboratory  tests,  and  other  costs  of 
keeping  the  clinic  open. 

AFL-CIO  President  Dave  Roe  today  com- 
mended the  health  professionals  and 
SHARE. for  assisting  unemployed  workers, 
union  and  nonunion. 

Unemployed  workers  who  lose  their  jobs 
or  are  laid  off  for  extended  periods  cannot 
afford  to  pay  premiums  for  their  group 
health  insurance  for  the  six  months  granted 
by  state  law.  he  pointed  out.  Individual 
health  insurance  policies  for  unemployed 
workers  are  almost  always  out  of  the  que- 
tion.  he  added. 

There  is  great  need  for  the  emergency 
program  for  limited  medical  treatment  un- 
dertaken by  SHARE.  Roe  stressed.  Since 
there  are  217,000  officially  unemployed  in 
the  state  and  approximately  95,000  Jobless 
in  the  nine-county  metropolitan  area,  there 
are  sis3ilflcant  numbers  of  people  eligible 
for  the  SHARE  program. 

The  aim  of  the  program  is  to  provide  care 
for  the  middle  layer  of  unemployed,  be- 
tween those  with  health  insurance  and 
those  eligible  for  welfare. 

Starting  Monday,  April  4.  any  unem- 
ployed workers  meeting  the  eligibility  crite- 
ria should  call  227-7131  between  9  a.m.  and 
4  p.m.  to  be  placed  on  the  weekly  appoint- 
ment list  submitted  to  SHARE.  EligibUity 
must  be  documented. 


LalMr's  ndunUc^  phone  baink  will  be 
■taffed  by  Jobteaa  woAers  uid  aeiiior  dti- 
HOB  who  will  aentfa  appUeanU  for  limited 
bealth  care  at  SBARITi  St:  Piuil  clinic 

Tobey  Capakko,  Mlnhfuota  AFL-CIO  con- 
sumer affaliii  dlireetor.  la  explortog  the  pos- 
sibflttr  of  a  Btstewldie  health  program  for 
unemployed  wtM'kers  with  the  Minnesota 
Medical  Asaociation,  the  Minnesota  Hospi- 
tal AasocUti(a>..and  the  Minaesou  Pharma- 
oeutieal  Aasodation. - 

At  least  one  atbt^  clinic  is  providing  free 
or  reduced  co9l|  treatment  to  its  regular  pa- 
tietats.  The  Liti^teur  FVunHy  Physicians, 
1050  Laft>enteur  Ave.,  sent  a  note  to  its  pa- 
tients offering  to  see  onemirfoyed  patients 
or  their  families  on  We<ftMSdays  with  no 
.  doctor  charges  and  reduced  laboratory.  X- 
ray  and  injection  fees.  The  clinic  also  is  of- 
fering spetdal  credit  arrangements  on  exist- 
ing bOla  to  unemployed  patients. ' 

Ttt/e  clink's  office  manager,  Ann  Thorp, 
said  "we  found  we  were  having  a  larger 
number  of  long-tenm  patients  unable  to  pay 
their  bOls  than  ever.  We  did  not  think  it  ap- 
propriate, considering  the  econoniic  condi- 
tions, to  put  them  on  coUection." 


[Prom  the  MbuieapoliaStar  4t  Tribune, 

Apr,  1.  lOaS] 
Shark  Hialtb  Plak  To  Providb  Somx 
^Tf^'"^  Cau  to  Lohg-Tdui  UmMPLOTm 
;..''':.■,  (By  Lewis  Cope? 
The  Share  Health  Plan  announced  Thurs- 
di^  that  it  soon  will  open  its  St.  Paul  clinic 
one  night  a  week  to  provide  limi(ed  free 
medical  care  to.  the  needy  long-term  unem- 
'  ployed  ahd  QD^mbers  of  their  families. 

Dr.  Ijarry  KipIAh  of  dbare,  a  health  main- 
tenance organisation,  ^d  the  clinic  would 
.  be  lible  to  serve  about  80  unemployed  pa- 
tients a  week  from  throughout  the  Twin 
Cities  area  starting  April  14.  The  "demon- 
stration program."  cosppnsored  by  the  Mln- 
.  nesoU  API^-CIO.  will  last  13  weeks  but  may 
be  extehded. 

This  is  the  first  plan  of  its  type  In  the 
Twin  Cities.  Some  clinics  on  the  Iron  Range 
and  in  other  states  have  been  offering  simi- 
lar services. 

The  program  will  be  open  to  people  who 
have  been  unemployed  at  least  six  months, 
who  have  no  health  insurance  and  who  are 
not  eligible  for  welAre.  If  the  unemployed 
,  person's  spouse  works  and  has  a  health  in- 
'  surance  policy,  the  family  would  not  be  eli- 
gible; 

Kaplan  said   he  coUldta't  ^stimkte  how 

many  peo01e  wHl  seek  to  use  the  clinic.  The 

■  number  who  do  wOl  provide  the  first  good 

'/Index  of  the  health  needs  of  the  long-term 

-  unemployed  in  the  'Twin  Cities  area. 

"We  hope  this  pfleit'project  will  be  a  cata- 
■'  lyst"  for  other'  health-aire  programs, 
Kaplkn  said.  The  Minnesota  Medical  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Hennepin  County  Medical 
•Sbdety,  both  physicians'  organizations, 
have  been  considering  siwnsoring  some  type 
of  programs  to  help  the  unemployed,  but 
details  haven't  been  workM  9ut 

Tobey  Lapakko.  consumer  affairs  director 
of  the  s^te  APIr^O.  said  uhioh  member- 
ship is  not  required  Yor  iiarticliiktibn.  She 
said  her  organizaitlon.  which  wiU  d^  the 
'•screening"  for  ellgfbiaty  and  set  up  clinic 
:  Appointnlents. 'is  still  developing  the  ques- 
tions thtatappllcattts  will  be  asked. 

If  the  niunber  of  qualified  people  exceeds 

the  clinic^s  capacity,  she  said,  participation 

.probably  would  be  o^  a  finjt-come  basis,  but 

'that  ther^  mi^r  be  excejrtjons  for  people 

with  more  urgent  health  problems.       '  '  ' 

Kaplan  said  Shore  doctors  and,tiunto 
have  volunteered  thelr''time  to  staff  the 


cHnlc,  666  Simpson  St.  \n  8t^  Paul,  from  8  to 
9  pjn.  Thuradkya.  He  said  it  could  provide 
routine  lab  tested  but  not  drugs,  x-rays  and 
some  specialized  services. 

He  said  people  who  need  hospitalization 
or  other  services  that  the  clinic  can't  pro- 
vide could'  get  them  at  county  hospitals, 
which  arv  to  im>vMe'eare  for  patients  who 
can't  pay.  ' 

(Spokeswomen  at  Hennepin  County  Medi- 
cal Cnit^  and  St.  Paul-Ramsey  Mediioal 
Center  said  yesterday  that  they  had  not 
seen'  substaptlal  Increases  in  hospitallaed 
patients  as'  a  result  of'  rising  unemploy- 
ment.) 

The  January  report  by  the  Minnesota  De- 
partment of  Economic  Security  estimated 
that  92.900  people  were  unemployed  in  the 
nine-county  Twin  Cities  area.  About  8,200 
Twin  Cities  area  residents  are  receiving  sup- 
plemental, extended  benefits  because  they 
have  been  unemployed  at  least  six  months. 
But  not  everyone  la  eligible  for  that  pro- 
gram, so  the  number  who  have  been  out  of 
work  for.  six  months  is  higher— but  no  one 
lotows  how  much  higher. 

Some  of  the  long-term  unemployed  may 
be  covered  by  the  Me<^caid  program,  but 
that  plan  limits  the  amotmt  of  money  and 
other  assets  a  person  can  have  and  still  be 
eUglMe. 

Minnesota  law  allows  a  person  who  loses 
his  or  her  Job  to  continue  under  one  em- 
ployer'js  group  health  insurance  plan  for  six 
months,  by  paying  the  full  premiums.  After 
that  Individual  policies  must  be  purchased 
to  maintain  (Coverage,  tod  the  rates  notmal- 
ly  go  up  or  the  benefits  go  down.  ■    ■ 

However,  many  unemployed  people  who 
luiow  they  have  medical  programs  keep  oov- 
eraee  at  the  increased  rates,  said  Jean  Has- 
kell, a .  spQkeswom^  for  Minnesota  Blue 
CroBS-JBlue  Shield. 

Starting  April  11,  unemployed  people  can 
ddrthe  MinnesoU  APL^CJIO;  TTt-tlSt,  to 
check  on  eligibility  and  id  g^  a  clinic  ap- 
pointment.* <-..'• 

•'•<<^---   .ix<l 

t^CR&ASXfiO  lillNORITY  O^^mER- 
SHIP    ,  OF      TSLEXX3MMDNICA- 

HON.  CtfiUtiES^B.  KANGEL  ^ 

or  J»KW  YORK. 
Uf  THX  BOV»%  Qf  RgPRC^ENTATIVSS 

Wednesday.  AprU  20. 1983 

•  Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  Introduce  today,  with  Con- 
gressman Mk^kct  Lelahd,  the"Minor- 
Ity  ■  Telecommunications  C»rti»shlp 
Tax  Act  of  1983."  This  tax  incentive 
legisIatloR  amends  two  sections  of  the 
mtiirtial  Revenue  Code  to  stirtitilate 
private  seitdr  investment  in  ittinority- 
bwned  at  controlled  tfclecommunlca- 
tioi6s  firms  and  to  increase  the  number 
and  diversity  of  broadcalstine,  cable. 
eOinmbn  carrier  and  other  telecom- 
munications properties  available  to  mi- 
nority buyers.  ■  ,  ;•     ,i 

Racial  and  ethnic  m&ioritleli  com- 
prise ne^y  30  percent  Of  o\ir  popula- 
tion. Tet,  according  to  th«  latest  sta- 
tistics available  fronl  the  National  As- 
sodation  bf  Broadcasters  and  the  Na- 
tional able  Television  Association, 
minorities  own  only  1.7  percent,  or 
171,  Of  the  10,134  commercial  radio 
and  televislbii!  stations;  and  les^  than 


J^tW,}^^ 


(NM-thfrd  of  1  percmt,  or  44,  of  th^  es- 
tihiated  15,647  eabl^  franchises.  Mi- 
nority ownership  of  radio  common  cw-- 
rler  property  is  believed  to  be  ieVen 
more  negligible.         '   ' 

There  are  'a  humb^  of  reaabnM  trhy 
minority  Ownership  of  telecOmmimica- 
tions  properties  is  so  low.  A  chief  one 
and,  according  to  an  advisory  comniit- 
tee  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  "the  single .  greatest  ob- 
stacle" to  Doinorlty  ownership  of  tele- 
communicaU<Hi8,  Lb  lack  of  adequate  fi- 
nancing and  Investment  capital. 

To  redress  this  problem,  a  bliiart);^ 
FCC  oh  De^mber  2,  1962,  adopted. a 
niuiber  of  items  to  increase  minority 
owi^ership  opportunities  in  telecom- 
munications. These  Items  included  the 
two  legislative  proposals  we  are  Intro- 
ducing today.  These  proposals  will 
expand  the  opportunities  for  financing 
Increased  tn&}ority  owaership,  of 
broadcasting,  cable,  and.coouhon  carri- 
er properties.  Here  is  a  brief  summary 
of  the  two  proposals: 

One.  Investment  Credit  Amendment 
The  first  legislative  proposal  amends 
section  48(c)(2)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue dode  by  raising  to  a  maximum  of 
$500,000  the  investment  credit  a  tax- 
payer can  claim  against,  tax  liability 
for  purchase  of  qualified,  xaed  tele- 
communications property.  This 
amendment  would  be  triggered  solely 
Where  the  transfer  of  telecommunica- 
tions property  would  effectuate  FCC 
policy  as  when  a  minority  owned  or 
controlled  firm  purchases  directly,  or 
through  a  limited  partnership,  an  ex- 
isting telecommunications  property. 
'•  By  allowing  for  a  more  substantial 
investment  credit  to  be  passed  on  to 
investors,  this  limited  scade  proposal 
t  will  make  the  investment  credit  for 
■  purchase  of  used  property  a  more  ef- 
■fecttve^  financing  tool  for  minority 
■buyers  to  use  Ih  attractihg  investment 
capital  to  purchase  operating  telecom- 
munications properties,  especially  ex- 
isting, small-to-medlum  size  cable  tele- 
vision systems.  ^     .     , 

Two.  Tai  CerUfiJuate  AmUtdiiienL 
The  second  legislative  proposal  we  are 
introducing  today  amends  section 
1071(a)  Of  the  inietnal  Revenue  Code 
which  currently  authorizes  the  FCC  to 
grant  a  tax  certificate  to  a  seller  defer- 
ring taxation  on  any  coital  gains 
when  the  sale  effectuates  a  Commis- 
sion policy  "with  respect  to  the  owntt-- 
Ship  and  control  of  radio  broadt^tihg 
Stations."  This  section  1071  authdrlty 
hais  been  part  of  the  Intern^  Revenue 
Code  for  40  years,  enacted  as  part  of 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1843.  Public  Lftw 
No.  78-235,  section  116.  58  ^tat.  21 
ei944).  Pursuant  to  this  authority,  the 
FCC.  since  1978,  has  granted,  56  tax 
certificates  under  a  policy  encouraging 
minority  ownership  of  broadcasttr^  fa- 
cilities. Mlnprity-owned  radio  and  ttie- 
vision  stations  acquired  through  this 
tax  certificate  policy  represent  over  30 


Ajtril  $0, 1S8S 

percent  of  all  commercial,  minority- 
owned  broadcast  stations.  Thus,  the 
PCC's  tax  certificate  policy  has 
become  a  successful  mephanism  f or  in- 
creaaing  minority  omiership  of  broad- 
casting properti^ 

The  legislation  we  are  offering 
would  broaden  the  scope  ef  the  FCC's 
authority  to  issue  tax  certificates  for 
sale  or  exchange  of  any  type  of  tele- 
communicatlonii  property  which  effec- 
tuates a  Commi^ion  policy  "with  re- 
spect tq  the  ownership  and  control. of > 
systems  of  oommunksation  .by  wire  or 
radio  .  .  ."  Pursuant  to  this  expanded 
authority,  the  PCG  will  be  authorised 
to  issue  tax  oertifioates  to  sellers  de- 
fening  their  eai^tal  gains  whea  they 
sell  minorities  nonbroadcastiflg  prop- 
erties including  cellular  radio,  multi- 
point distribution  systems,  specialiaed 
mpbU^. radio  systems,  and  other  pri- 
vate land  mobile  and  common  carrier- 
syatems.  •^.->- 

Mr.  Speaker^  these  investment  credit! 
and  tax  certificate  amendmenta  will 
advance  mlpoi^y.  ownership  of  tdl^. 
communlcatJons  in  two  ways.  Firsts 
they  will  help  minorities  attract  iQore 
investpoent  capita  and  second,  they 
wUl  faciUtate  the  sale  and  transfer  o< 
more  teleoommunJcattons  properUes 
to  them.  As  a  result,  more  mlaority  en- 
trepreneurs will  be  able  to  participate 
in  the  telecommunicaticpB  ;,market- 
plape,  ,...• 

Fw^ennorewtt*  «Oit«\ttt  the  two 
legi^tive  prpjMwais  arcr  Utee^  to  be 
minimal  and  .may  be  partially  offset  by  i 
possible  revenue  gidna.,  Jit  memcH'sn- 
dum  prepared  by  the  Cengrese^onal 
Resoarefa  Service,  for  example,  and  re- 
leased on  March  U,  1M3,  concluded 
that  expected  "revenue  loss  from  tine 
proposed      chai^ges*:**  would      be 
smaU."  Similarly,  ap  FCC  sti^f  study 
has  eBt|nu^«4  a -m^dmum  annual  rev- 
enue loss  frcwn .  the  .ii^estm^t.  credit  - 
am^^ment  of  $;^:  miWoai,  a  ycwv  jt4-. 
suming,  minority  l^tMMlca«t  and  £abi« , 
owiH«iitUp.ia  inweMecl  tie  »,toiMAl3](« 
perooptiovw*  W-yew  P(wiod,#«d  oidj^- 
$10  million  a  year  if  miqerity  owq^i^' 
ship  increase  to  only  5  perces^  over 
the  same^period^  Mo*«over,  the  FCC, 
dowmmt  concluded  that  "any  rever 
nue  less,  iigBre-^lrom  ti^e  investment 
tax  cre^am@Bd«ne«i(i-roould  jbis  offasit, 
\DcmiTi  by  gi^.taj^if  VnemwrsTiUom. 
redtto«d- 4enn^a^ian  deduoliims  m»a^ 
other  «o(P«U»lei»et  «evenu«  cMo^Jrsaa 
a!:,P9tentially  )to*«M}ened  aBti<«qtl'ctM'; 

bine.".:    .■;,;>;  .:..'...'-:>    -'i   :•  :x;,r> 

As  iWJth  !*e  oopte,of  tbe  lnyQstwfirt.4 
credit,afDeiMdment,tthe  oosteiol  the  1tm$>  i 
cei^ii«te  .i«m9idmep^<  «^u^ 

sectton  4974  .tax  ^!l!ieirtifiMtte.auUioc^i 
only  authorizes  a  defervai^  not?  elimi- 
nation irf' tawa^m  the  seljcr^  capital 
gain.  Any  loss  in  tim  revwvB!  .»<' a 
reatijit  iK  t^  proMaed  M»  qel;:(Ki6«(f^ 
aoMmdmeniteovld  thpi;bef.mjnimjwpd 
and  pi^a^chM  uUitewlS  t»x  ^pginmiMii  rfh 
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E:STiMSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

allied  on  the  seller's  deferred  capital 
gain.  .  ;.    'ti-^,  ..^    ■-■  i'  ■ 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Minority  Telecom- 
munications Ownership  Tax  Act  of 
19n  dei^erves  th^  attention  and  sap- 
port  of  all  Members  of  the  ^use.  I 
urge  my  colleague  to  joii)  us  in  sup- 
porting this  worthwhile  legislation. ,  I 
will  also  work  to  see  that  this  legisla- 
tion receives  full  consideration  by  the 
House  during  the  Mth  Congress. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Tlie  te*t  of  the  bfll  foUowsi' 

::,;""''.'■    ,  ■ :  "iwtJMi 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  increase  the  investment  credit 
for  the  purchase  Of  toed  telecommunica- 
tions property  vrtUcb^Ototoatcs, policies 
of  the  Fciienl  Communicationa  Commis- 
sion and  to  provide  that  the  non-recogni- 
tion of  MlUB^n  FCC-oectUied  saloB  of  ex- 
chsCtigeS'  of  rsidio  broadcasting  stations 
shall  apply  to  systems  of  communicatHm 
by  wire  or  radio. 

Be  it  enacUd  4ni  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  (Congress  asseTtOitd,  V'  Cs  -.'-";  i» 
sacnoN  i.sHorr  TITLE  '  '    r'^  -"' 

l^ls  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Minority 
Telecommunications  Ownership  Tax  Act  of 
IMS". 

SBC  i  ^mm'^Ji|?AT^i^  an  vsra  seciion  » 
'•'•'    -^   paofWrtY pvacH*8H> niasuANT to 

• ' ;  !•)  tVf '  ,e     roc  TAX-  OBltMncATE:  ■ 

i(aV  fm  GhEiHtoni^-^Psiragraph  (2>  of  section 
48(c)  of  the  Internal  Bevenae  (Dode  of  1964 
(relatteg  t<Q  dollar  limitation  on  used  section 
3S  prpperty)  is  an^ended  by  redesignating 
subpacaewbs  (B).  (C).  and  (0>  as  subpara- 
graphs (O.  (p),  and  (E).  respectively,  and 
by  Ihiiertlni^  after  sctbparagraph  (A)  the  f ol- 
lowltag nek rtibWi iMitHiti:  '  ■  ■;-''.'■'•''■■ 

-''<8>'I)o[aMt'tiiin«fittoir  wrm  ifisM^'lb 
paoraKTT c— xitiai> sir  roc- r  '  -'•.■-..■ti 

"(1)  In  ■flcmERAL.— In  tbe  case,  xa-  used  aeo- 
tioB  88  property  purchased  punuant  to  a 
FCC  tax  certificate,  the  cost  of  such  properr 
ty  which  may  be  taken  ihtoi  account  under 
section  4e(cKl)CB)  for  any  taxable  jfeat 
shsiU  not  exceed  the  fcxoeiii  at'i-  *■ '  .  -"  ]■'  ^■'  , 

*'<I)$8.000;<H»over      <     J5''  ^.-i .  lu -i>i«il 

T«n)  Um  oc]M«f  used  seccion  88>pi!«K>^«y 
taken  iafio  aoooont  under  secUbn  46(ciX  1  MB) ' 
for  sush  year  wltbwA^nmrd.jtoi  ttds  sub- 
paragraph.   .  ., •    --:    -••■-'     -■.■\z.. 

"{^)  FCC  .TAX  cKBTxnourK.>KninD.— For 
tHttpos^  or  clause  (p.'th)^  tJettn  TCC  tak 
certificate'  means  any  emlflcatf  granted.by 
the-  Ptednal'  CdBMlniHileMidns  CdBunisSion 
which  ph»4d*s  VtiMt  tM  {Mrbhise  of  flw 
pcBORty  is-neoBSsatay -er>ap{»T>priate.ts  eft; 
feotuatc  a  policy  of  such  CosaaisBion  with 
respect  to  the  ownership  and  contn^-of  ^ys- 
tenw  of  «oiapiv''^catioa  by  wire  or  radio  (in- 
cluding pqlldespromjoting  divenUicatlon  of- 
owne^dilij'dfsotshsyst^r.        .,      ' ./ 

«iy  iSuBiiarfii^raiki^  (G»  of  seCIMd  48(«0>)  M 
siftil  JQMU,'  wreaesigtujtM  i>y' Hifaisctioii 
(a).  iaamendsa«BiBad>asJolIowK 

XiOtHiamfnmPvmfJVAi-ria  the  casn  of^ 
a  husba^^yw.  wHft  ;^^  iUps^J*  ^eP*"^* 
retumTT-. , 
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taken  into  account  as  au^fled  investaent 
under  such  subparagraph  for  the  taxable 
year  of  such  spouse  which  ends  within  or 
with  the  taxpayer's  taxable  year." 

(2)  Subparagraph  (O)  of  asction  48(cMa> 
of  such  Code,  as  redesignated  by  subsectiim 
(a),  is  amended  by  striking  out  '/the  amount 
specified  under  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be 
reduced"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
limitations  under  subparagraphs'  (A>  and 
(B)  each  shall  be  reduced". 

(3)  aubparacrapta  <E)  of  section  48(0(2)  of 
such  Code,  as  redesignated  by  subsection 
(a),  is  amended  by  striking  -out  "the  llmiU- 
tion  contained  in  subparagraph  (A)"  aiMl  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "the  limitaitlaBS  con- 
tained in  subparaevphs  (A)  and  (Hi'!. 

<c>  Emcnvx  Datk.— The  amendments 
made^by  this  section  shall  apply  to  property 
purchased  after  the  date  of  the  enartmnnt 
of  this  Act  In  taxable  years  ending  after, 
such  date. 
SEC  1.  MomuEcoGNrnoN  OP  gain  on  pcc-CEirn- 

PIBD  SALeS  AND  EXCHANGES  EX- 
TSrHtEQ^IO  NOiii-B«OA«CA9T  COmii;- 
NiCATION  SYSTEMS. 

(a)  In  GE>]EaAL.~-Subeection  (a)  of  section 
1071  of.  the  Internal  revenue  Ckxle  of  1954 
(relating  to  gain  from  sale  or  exchange  to 
effectuate  policies  of  FCC)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "radio  broadcasting  sta- 
tions" in  the  first  sentence  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "systems  of  communication  by 
wire,  or  radio  (including  policies  promoting 
diversificaticm  ^  ownership  ol  sueb  ■^mr 
t«ns;"tand  i      '  . 

(ai> by  striking  out  "radio  broadcasting  sta- 
titm"  in  the  second  sentence  and  dnseriing 
in  Ueu  thereof  "system  of  cpmmuiucation 
by  wire  or  radio". 

(b)  ErrscrnrB  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  sales 
and  exchanges  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  in  taxable  years  ending 
a(t«r  such  date.*    ,        v  -   • 
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ADEQUATE  FUNDING  FOR  ?PA 

HON.  BHl  PATMAN 
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or  TEXAS 


:.'.:ii 


■$B,OO»X)O0'lil«abpiaili#raplk(SXtXiy.  '  •'' 
Ttte  pivdetBar  senb^nce^filiaB-iJot-apt^  to 
sub[tim«raph  lAi  or  (Bi  (iS'«liB:fcaiie*«iar 
be),  if  ttiei^ioass.iif  tte'.itaxpayar  has  ao 
UMd'  •e«Utai  |iiM!»p9r||rnVM»h//B»aK  *ft 


■,.  SB  TH9  HOOK  OF  BEPKKSKMTAnVBS 

i6  ii"|redn«fdc*.  Apm  20. 19i3 
•  Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am' 
today  inserting,  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues,  my  testimony  before  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  Sub- 
committee on  HXTD  and  Independent 
Agencies  on  funding  for  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency's  hazardpus 
wastes  and  toxic  substances  pro-ams. 
I  do  so  in  Uie  hope  that  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  wiU  Join  me  in  pressing 
for  ad«(]uate  fundiing  for  these  vital 
protlramfc'^'^;  ;^^^';;';7J  ■  •■..'.■^^■ 

Tf^xx^oMY  cr^di;^.','^|n4.  Paxkam.. 'iiui.^ 
BvoaE  fOfk  House  ,Amt<inuApoas  Cois- 
idT^  STnppiqott0'b»  HlXD  and  Inc- 
ncimEKT  AcvjioES  RscAjmnrc  Fiscal  Y^ 
lap^  ArraorsiAXioNs  roa  EPA's  EUsaeb- 
opsf  .Waste  ass  Tojtic  ftosyrfciia  1M^7 
CEAics, 'Ami-  2Q. J4i8i|[j  V 
Mr.  Chairman.  Menders  of  tbF' Commit- 
tee, i  <want  io  thank  ya>u  (or  (he  oppoctunlty 
to  testify  before  you  here  today  regarding 
funding  for  the  finviroameotal  Protecttoa 
Agency's  hazardous  and  toxic  waste -pa»rT\ 
grams  during  the  coming  fiscal  year..-  :.-:  v.-  r:-. 
'Tbere'  isQ't.a  State  in  (tie  Unioni  wiaere 
people.Mw  jncvre  Aooccnwd  aboitt  haaaniaafr ; 
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wastes  than  tn  Texas.  Although  people  from 
Maine  to  Oregon  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the 
chemical  products  we  manufacture,  it  is  our 
area  that  may  face  the  burtten  of  the  un- 
wanted and  dangerous  byproducts  generat- 
ed by  industry. 

It  is  only  natural  that  the  farmers,  ranch- 
ers, and  small  busineamen  I  represent  are 
deeply  concerned  about  the  way  our  Oov- 
emment  deals  with  those  who  produce  and 
discard  hazardous  wastes.  The  idea  of  per- 
mitting someone  to  poison  a  neighbor's 
drinking  water  or  ruin  his  farmland  or  foul 
his  air  for  the  sake  of  convenience  and 
greater  profit  is  supremely  contrary  to  our 
spirit  and  traditions  as  Texans. 

Concerned  residents  of  Bay  City.  Texas— 
whlcfa  I  represent— have  made  national 
headlines  as  part  of  thetr  effort  to  block 
construction  of  a  major  hasardous  waste 
laadfill  on  low-lying  farmland  near  their 
town.  Some  area  residents— concerned  that 
their  Qovemment  hasn't  done  enough  to 
ensure  their  safety  and  health— have  begun 
patrolling  the  back  roads  of  Matagorda 
County  at  night,  looking  for  illegal  "mid- 
night dumping"  by  chemical  waste  haulers. 

These  people  arent  far-oat  environmental 
extremists.  They  are  ordinary  wotUng 
people  concerned  that  unsafe  hazardous 
waste  disposal  practices  are  endangering  the 
health  of  their  children,  bom  and  unborn, 
shortening  their  own  lives  and  threatening 
their  livelihoods  that  are  tied  to  an  agricul- 
tural economy  and  thereby  dependent  on 
the  productivity  and  fertility  of  the  land. 

Unfortunately,  the  problems  of  hazardous 
wastes  can't  all  be  solved  at  the  local  level. 
How  successful  people  in  Texas  are  in  pro- 
tecting themselves  and  their  property  from 
basardous  waste  contamination  depends  in 
Ittrge  part  on  the  funding  decisions  made  by 
EPA  and  OMB  officials,  as  well  as  by  the 
members  of  this  committee. 

EPA's  1984  budget  request  demonstrates 
that  the  administratloo  is  simply  not  listen- 
ing to  what  people  in  this  country  are 
saying  about  hazardous  wastes. 

Under  the  EPA  budget  request: 

Hazardous  waste  programs  will  suffer  seri- 
ous reductions  in  manpower  (3  percent)  and 
in  funding  (11  percent)  next  year. 

Research  into  new  and  safer  ways  of  dis- 
posing of  hazardous  wastes  would  be  cut  by 
21  percent,  in  real  terms. 

Although  State  governments  are  being 
asked  to  assume  a  greatly  expanded  role  in 
enforcing  Federal  hazardous  waste  laws,  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  the  States  will  be  cut 
by  8  percent.  In  real  terms. 

EPA's  effort  to  control  some  of  the  most 
toxic  chemical  compounds  known  to  man 
will  suffer  similar  budget  cuts: 

Toxic  substances  programs  at  EPA  will  be 
cut  by  9  percent,  in  real  terms,  next  year. 

Research  into  the  effects  of  toxic  sub- 
stances on  humane  will  be  cut  by  17  percent, 
forcing  the  Government  to  abandon  inde- 
pendent testing  for  toxic  compounds. 

Although  the  agency  has  requested  more 
funds  for  Superfund  response  actions,  this 
request  Is  no  substitute  for  careful  attention 
to  the  hazardous  waste  and  toxic  substances 
programs.  Preventing  future  hazardoiis 
waste  disasters  Is  Just  as  Important  as  clean- 
ing up  abandoned  hazardous  waste  sites  of 
the  past.  The  costs  of  postponement— both 
financially  and  in  human  terms— are  far  too 
great.  As  with  the  lethal  disease  of  cancer, 
the  answer  lies  in  early  and  adequate  treat- 
ment—and in  sound,  timely  efforts  toward 
prevention. 

I  respectfully  suggest  that  this  suboom- 
mtttee  consider  a  1M4  appropriations  for 
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EPA  hazardous  wastes  and  toxic  substances 
programs  which  are  at  least  as  high  as  that 
provided  in  last  year's  bill,  adjusted  for  in- 
flation. 

Anything  less  than  this  amount  will  result 
in  a  giant  step  backwards  in  our  national 
effort  to  control  hazardous  chemical 
wastes— a  problem  eilready  out  of  hand. 

By  carefully  investing  our  tax  dollars 
today  in  the  EPA's  hazardous  waste  and 
toxic  substances  programs,  we  can  avoid 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  cleanup 
costs  in  the  years  to  come.  At  the  same 
time,  we  will  be  fulfilling  our  obligation  to 
protect  the  safety  and  health  of  our  people. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  testify 
before  you  today.* 


April  SO,  19SS 


THE  WSATHERIZATION  AND 
EMPLOYMENT  ACT  OF  1983 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

or  mw  YORK 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REFRESEKTATTVES 

Wednesday,  April  20.  1983 

•  Mr.  OTTINOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday, I  introduced  the  Weatheriza- 
tion  and  Employment  Act  of  1983 
(H.R.  2615).  This  bill  has  two  pur- 
poses. First,  it  would  expand  the  exist- 
ing low-income  weatherlzation  pro- 
gram at  the  Department  of  Energy 
and  would  authorize  sufficient  fund- 
ing over  the  next  decade  to  weatherize 
the  remaining  low-income  homes  in 
the  Nation  that  have  yet  to  receive 
this  assistance.  Second,  the  bill  would 
provide  significant  new  employment 
opportunities.  In  addition  to  the  Jobs 
created  by  the  expanded  program,  job 
training  would  be  offered  to  prepare 
weatherlzation  worlcers  to  enter  the 
energy  conservation  industry  and  re- 
lated construction  and  maintenance 
fields. 

Of  the  14  million  low-income  house- 
holds in  the  Nation,  the  DOE  weather- 
lzation program  has  already  weather- 
ized  about  1  million  homes.  The  re- 
sults of  this  program  have  been  im- 
pressive, both  in  terms  of  energy  sav- 
ings for  the  Nation  and  income  savings 
for  low-income  people. 

The  DOE  weatheriaation  program 
has  provided  energy  aavingB  of  15  to  30 
percent  per  household  through  insula- 
tion and  other  energy  conservation 
measures. 

According  to  a  1981  study  by  the 
Constuner  Energy  Council,  weatherlza- 
tion results  in  average  savings  to  low- 
income  people  of  27  percent  in  their 
fuel  bills.  This  figure  is  significant  be- 
cause low-income  households  spend  a 
larger  proportion  of  their  Incmne  on 
energy  than  other  income  groups. 

In  hearings  before  the  Subconunit- 
tee  on  Energy  Conservation  and 
Power,  which  I  chair,  the  Consiuner 
Energy  Council  testified  that  in  1980- 
81,  low-income  households  spent 
almost  six  times  as  great  &  proportion 
of  their  income  fat  energy  as  middle- 
and  upper  teicome  households.  Be- 
cause low-income  families  have  little 
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disposable  ituxtme,  they  usually 
cannot  afford  to  make  the  Improve- 
ments in  their  homes  that  are  needed 
to  reduce  energy  needs,  beyond  the 
economies  they  have  already  achieved 
through  reduced  comfort. 

The  low-income  weatherlzation  pro- 
gram delivers  energy  at  a  cost  per 
barrel  of  oil  equivalent  which  makes  it 
a  cheaper  way  to  expand  the  Nation's 
energy  resources  than  any  other  form 
of  energy  production.  According  to  the 
Consumer  Energy  Council,  the  low- 
income  weatherlzation  program  has 
produced  saved  energy  at  less  than 
half  the  cost  the  resident  would  pay 
for  oil.  electricity,  or  natural  gas. 

The  potential  for  employment  in  the 
weatherlzation  industry  is  particularly 
impressive.  The  conservation  industry 
is  a  labor-intensive  industry,  particu- 
larly as  compared  to  other  forms  of 
energy  iHtxluctlon. 

A  manpower  study  commissioned  by 
DOE  and  presented  before  my  sub- 
committee shows  that  the  weatherlza- 
tion program  produces  about  5,200 
Jobs  onsite  and  in  related  manufactur- 
ing for  each  $100  million  Federal  ex- 
pended. This  conservative  estimate 
means  that  for  each  Federal  dollar  ex- 
pended, this  program  is  producing  40 
percent  more  Jobs  than  President 
Reagan  predicted  for  the  recently  en- 
acted highway  Jobs  biU. 

In  addition,  weatherlzation  provides 
a  unique  economic  stimulus  that  pro- 
duces additional  Jobs.  As  weatherlza- 
tion reduces  the  amount  that  low- 
income  households  must  spend  on 
energy,  it  frees  up  additional  dispos- 
able Income  to  be  spent  on  other  goods 
and  services  throughout  the  economy. 
This  new  q>ending  produces  Jobs  as 
well.  According  to  testimony  received 
before  my  subcommittee,  a  full-scale 
weatherlzation  program,  as  envisioned 
in  my  bill,  would  create  on  the  order 
of  66,000  jobs  annually  as  a  result  of 
the  weatherlzation  program  alone  and 
an  additional  88,000  Jobs  in  the  econo- 
my through  the  responding  of  accu- 
mulated energy  savings. 

In  the  last  2  fiscal  years.  Congress 
has  demonstrated  strong  support  for 
continuing  this  program  despite  pro- 
posals by  President  Reagan  to  elimi- 
nate funding.  In  fiscal  year  1983,  C<m- 
gress  increased  funding  for  this  pro- 
gram substantially  through  emergency 
Jobs  legislation.  The  administration's 
opposition  to  the  program  has  caused 
delays  in  funding,  disruption  to  the 
program's  management,  and  uncer- 
tainty among  local  program  directors 
about  the  program's  future.  My  bill 
would  reaffirm  oongresstonal  commit- 
ment to  continue  the  program  on  a 
long-term  basis. 

This  legislation  would  authorize 
$500  million  annually  for  the  wfeather- 
ization  program  in  fiscal  year  1984  u\6 
in  fiscal  year  1985.  The  biU  requires 
the  Secretary  of  E&ergy  to  develop  a 
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plan  to  weatherise  the  remaining  eligi- 
ble low-inooBW  homes,  estimated  at  13 
million,  over  a  10-year  period,  from 
fiscal  year  1985  through  fiscal  year 
1904. 

Congress  has  already  committed  the 
Nation  to  helping  low-income  persons 
pay  their  ever-rising  fviel  bills  throogh 
the  low-income  energy  assistance  pro- 
gram (UEAP).  The  bill  for  that  pro- 
gram Is  approaching  $2  billion  this 
year.  It  would  seem  only  logical  for 
the  Nation  to  make  permanent  reduc- 
tions In  these  households'  energy  use 
through  energy  conservaUon.  rather 
than  continuing  to  pay  for  energy  that 
is  often  wasted  m»  the  chimney. 

llhe  legislaUon  I  have  introduced 
would  also  make  several  changes 
aimed  at  incressing  the  effectiveness 
and  improving  the  management  of  the 
existing  program. 

These  changes  include:  Creating  a 
performance  ftmd  cotnposed  of  10  per- 
cent   of    total    appropriations    that 
would  permit  the  Secretary  of  Energy 
to  rewaoxl  those  States  that  have  dem- 
onstrated  excellent    performance    in 
terms  of  the  quantity  of  houses  weath- 
erized  or  quality  of  their  weatherlza- 
tion programs.  Permitting  the  replace- 
ment of  inefficient  heating  systems, 
which.  In  combination  with  insulation, 
have  been  shown  to  yield  energy  sav- 
ings of  40  percent.  Requiring  State 
agencies  to  coordinate  the  weatherlza- 
tion program  with  the  HEAP  program 
through  exchanging  lists  of  reeiidents. 
Giving  LIEAP  recipients  second  priori- 
ty for  weatherlzation  assistance  after 
the  existing  priority  for  elderty  and 
handicapped  persons.  Proviittng  infor- 
mation to  low-income  residents  con- 
cerning maintenance  of  conservation 
equipment  and  general  eonsenration 
advice.  Requiring  States  to  include  a 
training    program    with    their    State 
weatherlzation    plan    and    providing 
funding  for  this  purpose.  Increasing 
the  twaTimiim  expenditure  per  house 
to  $2,600  to  allow  for  r^acement  sys- 
tems, necessary  repairs,  and  all  other 
labor  and  materials  expenses.  Requir- 
ing   postinstallation    inspections    of 
weatherlzation       improvements    .    to 
insure  quality  work. 

I  request  that  the  complete  text  of 
the  Weatherlzation  and  Employment 
Act  of  IMS  be  placed  in  the  RaooBO.* 


LAW  OP  THE  SEA  TREATY:  U.N. 
OLOBALISM 

HON.  JAOnTELDS  "^"  '^ 

or  TEXAS 
m  THE  HOVSB  OP  REPRESCHTftTIVES 

Wednesday,  AprU  20. 19B3 
•  Mr.  FIELDS.  BSr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  issue  of  U.6.  News  A  World 
Report  carries  an  article  concerning 
the  efforts  of  the  Socialist  bloc  coun- 
tries in  the  United  Nations  to  im{>ose 
their  political  and  economic  principles 
upon  the  free  world. 
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In  the  forefront  of  schemes  to  imple- 
ment the  so-called  new  international 
economic  order,  is  the  D.N.  sponsored 
Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty.  The  NIBO  has 
little  to  do  with  wealth  and  sharing; 
Its  main  goal  is  political  power. 

Onoe  affiin.  the  Reagan  administra- 
tioo  deserves  the  gratitude  of  all 
Americans  and  freedom-k>vlng  peoples 
the  world  over  for  its  refusal  to  em- 
brace this  blatant  thrust  toward 
"global  socialism." 

The  article  follows: 
As  n  Jf .  Tkixs  To  Rssulatx  Just  About  Ev- 

■rtthhio— But   Unrss  Staxis  Orposss 

Rules  That  Wouu  UMavnxatra  Wialxr 

Even  as  the  Reagan  adminlatTation  strug- 
gles to  roll  back  exoeaaive  bureaucratic  roles 
at  home,  Americans  are  getting  tangled  In  a 
little-notloed  web  of  Internationa]  regula- 
tion Imposed  by  the  United  Nations. 

Many  of  the  T7.N.  roles  are  endorsed  by 
the  XJ&  as  vital  to  avoid  anarchy  in  an  tn- 
creasiiigly  complex  world— much  as  traffic 
lights  are  needed  in  population  centers  to 
avert  traffic  etaaos. 

These  inclode  global  safety  standards  for 
ships  and  airoraft.  health  certificates  for 
travelers  to  some  regions,  uniform  postal 
rates  and  assignment  of  space  on  broadcast 

But  another  form  of  international  regula- 
tion is  causiiw  powlng  oonoera  in  Washing- 
ton. This  Involves  an  attempt  by  poorer  na- 
tions to  wrest  a  greater  share  of  the  world's 
wea>th--and  political  power— from  the  in- 
dustrial West. 

P<rilticaUy  inspired  regulations  approved 
or  propoMd  by  the  U.N.  in  the  last  few 
years  are  designed  primarily  to  foster  such  a 
redlstrlbutloB  of  economic  and  political 
power  over  a  wide  ranse  of  issues.  Among 
them  are  moves  ataned  at— 

Oivtag  leMer-developed  nations  guaran- 
teed shares  of  the  profits  from  cargo  ship- 
ping and  undMSoa  ntnlng  of  ocean-bed  min- 
eral nodules  by  industrial  countries. 

Oranting  the  Third  World  a  say  in  the  be- 
havior of  mttltinationa]  corporations  and  in 
the  markettng  of  drags,  chemicals  and 
infant  formulas. 

Authorising  nations,  including  dictator- 
ships and  Communist  regimes,  to  impose 
controls  on  the  movement  of  public  Infor- 
mation and  commercial  data  over  their  bor- 
ders. 

Kven  though  the  world  economic  recession 
has  tempered  some  of  the  Third  World's 
stridency,  VJS.  officials  are  concerned  about 
the  growbig  scope  of  the  restrictions  sought 
by  developing  nations.  In  a  recent  speech. 
Ambassador  to  the  U.N.  Jeane  Klrkpatrlek 
diarged  the  wortd  body  with  practicing 
"global  sodaUsm." 

"The  dominant  Ideology  in  the  U.N.  con- 
cerning economic  regulation  is  a  version  of 
elate  war,"  she  said.-  fflie  charged  that  inter- 
natlMial  bureaucrats  who  know  little  about 
what  they  are  nvulating  make  matters 
worse. 

In  a  classic  encounter  between  the  haves 
and  have-nots,  the  United  States  often  finds 
Itself  in  a  small  minority  of  developed  coun- 
tries or  standing  alone  against  the  world. 

For  example,  in  December,  the  U.S.  was 
outvoted,  146  to  1,  on  a  resolution  to  com- 
pile for  the  developing  countries'  benefit  a 
U.N.  register  of  all  "harmful  products."  The 
U.S.  oi>ROsed  the  extra  $140,000  ooat.  of 
which  it  pays  a  fourth. 

At  the  root  of  the  U.N.'s  more  controver- 
sial regulations  is  muscle  flexing  by  develop- 
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ing  countries  In  their  poatcctonlal  phase. 
With  their  power  enhaztced  by  the  one- 
country,  one-vote  structure  of  the  U  Jf.  Gen- 
eral Aasonbly,  they  have  sought  since  1974 
to  use  the  UJf.  as  a  tool  to  shift  the  global 
political  and  economic  balance.  They  Part- 
ed with  a  reaolotloD  calling  for  a  "New 
Intemattaoal  EcoDomic  Order"  (NIBO). 

RSPARATIOira 

Over  XJJ8.  objections,  poorer  nations  de- 
manded reparations  from  the  developed 
world,  claiming  a  right  to  aid  from  richer 
states. 

"The  problem  with  the  NUEO  is  that  it 
tends  to  view  the  world's  riches  as  a  fixed 
pie  which  must  be  cut  up  another  way,"  ob- 
serves Raymond  J.  Waldmann,  a  former  as- 
sistant secretary  in  both  the  U.S.  State  and 
Commerce  departments. 

An  American  diplomat  at  the  UJf .  argues 
further.  "Not  only  do  they  want  a  bigger 
share,  they  want  to  get  control  of  the  knife 
that  slices  tt." 

One  example  of  recent  wealth-transfer 
regulations:  The  Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty, 
signed  In  Jamaica  last  E>ecember  by  120  na- 
tions but  not  by  the  U.S. 

This  gives  a  new  United  Nations  sgency. 
the  International  Seabed  Authority,  the 
sole  power  to  license  the  harvesting  of  ore- 
rich  nodules  from  the  ocean  floor.  Mining 
companies  and  consortia  must  sell  the  ex- 
traction technology  they  have  developed  to 
an  International  mining  company,  called  the 
Enterprise,  which  will  share  it  with  less  de- 
veloped countries. 

At  the  same  time,  the  treaty  would  re- 
quire the  U.S.  to  pick  up  most  of  the  cost, 
even  though  it  might  have  no  say  in  the 
authority's  operation.  Forty-six  other  coun- 
tries. Including  Britain  and  West  Germany, 
have  joined  the  UA  In  rejecting  these  regu- 
lations. 

In  addition  to  the  U.S.  boycott  of  the  new 
treaty.  President  Reagan  on  March  10  as- 
serted an  exclusive  right  to  exploit  minerals 
within  300  mUes  of  Asaertca's  coastline. 

Next  target  of  worldwide  regulation:  Ship- 
ping. U.N.  standards  are  designed  to  build 
up  developing  countries'  fleets,  but  they  en- 
dorse price  fixing,  cargo  sharing  and  restric- 
tive cartel  arrangements  prohibited  by  U.S. 
law. 

com  or  OORBUCT 
A  code  of  conduct  written  by  the  VJS. 
Conference  on  Trade  and  Development 
(UNCTAD)  contains  detailed  regulations  on 
how  shipping  agreements  between  countries 
must  be  organised  and  operated. 

Most  controversial  is  a  provision  that  aims 
to  guarantee  that  developing  nations  get  a 
bigger  share  of  cargoes  in  and  out  of  their 
p(Hts.  Trading  partners  adopting  the  code 
could  split  most  of  the  cargo  shipped  be- 
tween their  countries.  Freighters  of  the  U.S. 
and  other  mercantile  nations  that  shun  the 
code  would  not  be  bound  by  such  arrange- 
ments, but  they  could  stUl  be  hurt  by  great- 
er competition  in  the  lucrative  business  of 
carrying  cargo  between  foreign  ports. 

The  Reagan  administration  is  opposing 
the  plan,  even  though  a  Department  of 
Transportation  report  estimates  that  a 
greater  "forced  market  share"  of  cargo  in 
and  out  of  U.S.  ports  would  actually  boost 
U&-carrier  revmues  by  500  million  dollars. 
Washington  complains  that  the  proposal  is 
anticompetitive  and  contrary  to  Americao 
antitrust  laws. 

Nonetheless,  France.  Germany,  Belgium 
and  other  European  Common  Market  coun- 
tries are  expected  to  ratify  the  code  this 
year  with  some  amendments  favorable  to 
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Bublna  Kbfii.  a  staff  official  f9r  tbe,nJf. 
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.QV«rehai».M>d  dump  daoigermis.  druoi  in 

;!ttrtThttd World.,,,,:,'.    ...i.;  T^:'  „i 

. , .  Tlte  diTig  JhdUBtxy  coun/bers  ui«^  itf  .return 
jfin «quUy ;&  deyi^iwfnc  cowtries  kiiall  of 
>rha(  It  is  In.  Westira  Europe  si^  ih^  llnlied 
,, 'States.   Jay   JOngtvun,  Infaeniational   vice 
Jpnstdeht  of  t^e  l4uuildikO«v^if^  Muui/ac- 
turen  Association,  saars  cocta  may.  be  higher 
on  some  new  drugs,  "but  tbat^i^dnly.l^iMake 
up  for  transportation  and  govcrjuaci^t'faiter- 
vention  in  those  cbunUies."    ".  "    ,;' 
•,.;,  ,■:  votanhnamsTRAXttx    t:  .  •-« 

i'To  oCQKt  what;  they  caU  a  ''stnMltig^  'of 
domination  iised  by  lAduiiMaliaed  eobh- 
itrleB,"  twb  UJt.'ageneiflfe.  thf»  IhdusMAl -De- 
velopment Organisation  (UNIDO)  wM'die 
'•World  IntellectaaP  Ihtiperty'  Cta^anJ^Mlon 
<WIPO>,  have  uiwed- greatly  weakiMng 
patent  and  tndMhtttDraieotkRi.  '      ' 

KlnghMl>>  mitmiliig'  tor  AineftBiaii '  dHig 
^ma^ufactarers,  obMplafiM  thM  this-  Ixdtia- 
'^ttve— currently  stldleA-^wmdd  underiA&ie 
isome  of  the  Most  bMid^eoiiioftpta  of  private 
industry.  > ';■■■■  ---a. ,-,-..  i  •.■■,  ••'-• 
'^  Wa«hb>«ton  tkwyev  MaMB  R.  PheHis  says: 
"It  appears  that  the  pharmaceutical  indus- 
try is  destined  to  Jbe.  a 'testing  ground  on 
which  th^  iutu^  o|  the.  Iflw  ^it^rnaUonal 
Bmmmte:(>rilerlwiu,t>ede4^ed.;;     ,    ,, 

C9iMitioa,of  health 

!tjBWWjRi;|rom  56  na- 

,  .JJjUt^^  #W  advertis- 

t,(rf,l)neaQ^ptla«  drugi, 

(WHilatfts    i;|w    World 

rWVf  Sutwti- 

"  In.^fitake 

^ BWWlAon  of 

^}fl^  tft$?;^l«it  d<*H>».ln 
w**".'   ..I  '-..,  '.'i.  ,.-    '.  >. 
i»»»»i|ktp»»  w*!  w«  scrota* 

Iff  HWi*spt^rt^,,,ls^Yif<wmw^M»^ 

foot  «^j|U^„#P9(|l  WMl^AfrioiiMure 
..       lJa^tpo^pffak.f,^!^   ..,■.< 
^A  •:  ldM)f  r^p^Qfru,.^^  the  TiBBde 
ittpiiiBi;  4((beUq«-,m)d  !aw*»tto«'Wf«- 

l*j«>i,  (mW*;-fl^Ttt^r  ««». 

:¥»5^i1>W««W!  «*/*»■  e^<wrtW«g 

.;,";:!  ■:.<'i:.m', 


ttW-Thfty  Jnmc^to  have  Jt  ^jpibved  bvi  the 
QJIvS  .lotenlatloiial  Labor  Orgaalsalikn^fin 

,^^  CMiUoii,- claim  that,  other  UJI.  nffrtojlirrt 
Iwwjdtt.  .cn»^  to  smooth  tec^ci3J»nd 
meiitifte  .6p6E|6rM!lon,  are  bo^i^ing  to.  pres- 
sure from  am^uJ*.^  political  lUaJomy  )af  de- 
\i*eto^lb§<tiatiBiia<  The  a^6at  OMewdrthy  ex- 
ample: th»iO.Nl>Bdti««fioiial.  Scientific  ahd 
.iCDItarat  CtegMnlnCteD  (VHBBCO);  i*hioh>  is 
t-wnbroilad  ii»^a  maJoDcoBtrovcDBSc  ovee-:  at- 
tempt to  roguute  t)f«  n^W  n^dia.    -,;ir.-' 

A  -New  World  Infoi^mjfutlpn^.pm^'uyto- 
poaed  by  the  VJH.  would  allow  int«rpational 
licensing  of  Jouriiallsts  ahd  a  code  of 
ethlc^meaaurnthat  most  (n  the  Western 
Meda  bea^ve  wodid  po«e  a'slghlffeant 
>  threat  te  their  ability  to  gkthei*  and  dlstrlb- 
'  ute  B>«B  dreely;  an*T«not' eoincMentaDy— 
giive.Thitd- Woild  media  a-  bigger  share  of 
themariBet;!-):  ■■  ■  -  -»..: 
'  ITNESOOlManaw  ■sodUlcdtitspoeMidn  to 
acknowiedg»the  role  of  the  press  in  ''moni- 
toring abUBoa.of  power."  but  the  contMver- 
sy  w«*  contndB  has  not  yet  bees  resolved. 

The  communications  tadustry^^faoas'  re- 
stri9tions :  boH '  aMother  dlracUon  with,  ap- 
proval by  the  n.N.  Comralsaloni  at  Peaocftil 
Crs«  of  Ov^er  SpMce  of  a  treaty  pKhiblting 
the  satellite  traosmissioD  of  televtslMtsig- 
,ja^  into  ioreiank  muntriea  wlUwiit  their 

"The  battle  isn't  over."  says  LeoiMtrd 
NUckSk^a  Wwld  Press  freedom  Committee 
^ftcML  '  T^  (»Hies.jMv«  beemrebufXedii  but 
they  ha,v«>%  b(9«aaUemi;ed."     i 

Tttf!  pra<tieaL;e|f«)t  of  U4<.  wealth^raiis- 
j(er  nQgu^ations-nmaii)8.to  beseep.  Is  ItA-po- 
litical  salve  for  the  poorer  CQunkriM^f  .t|ie 
SiMttbern>..IIleiBd4f)ber(;^  l^bt  Jt  Kenne  as  a 
•  safety  tval^vt  for  those  of  thcjfwttero?^ 
irTD&te^-PJf.  code  on  tr&nsnatiooal  eorsora- 
tkm  haf^bf^en  on  (henegotiMMasitaJide  for 
six  yean  and  is  pmbaWvi  years-more  fropi 
completion.  The  eode).«it  tnoigler'.efitecfa- 
OQlogy  isieveo.furyiier  front^adostion.  1.  > 
t  ;rl^W9-  Own  vH^^sYiA  ^C«aKll^  for 
JtatomattmaA  fiutriiMa»<  aay•>^'l'il  caa'U^  am- 
celve  of  a  code  bebw,  vwtcd  owe  the  obiac- 
Moo  of  the  MA.  and  iuiving,lt,mBaa  any- 
tbiiic.  But  ^oui;  position  J8  positive.  A  aood 
oode  would  clear  the  air  and'maiw*  better 
investment  climate."  »,  .,■■,!  i  , 

At  tjae  UtN,  wbere  each  word  in  a  docu- 
ment is  charged  with  woiMsi  of  meaning, 
WtS*  iiwli4«ncc  DQ.  "balanced  and  unhreml 
tceatment':  for  muttinationals  ibas'  iglran 
some  developing  countries  cold  feet  about 
ttie.t»9PQsed  rules  to  eaatrol  .tfaosfei  of 
♦eehnoiogyj''    ^d;        ,  :••-  (j'-.i-irnn    ^t 

'rbeaodUiad  tenguacewouldilrapaae  tMl- 
Citlgns -en-  Vbem  to  treat-multinationals 
fa4i^  aofi  leould  «ovev;8tMeQHftient«»rtaes 
4w<i«Ml>«iH>HM»tefiynu. ■.).!<  ■)•  ^uv^y.v'.-uPi 
j  liNvtea  ^amuel  KLA  hmnltit.  oWef:tegal,«d- 
viser  to  the  U.N.  Centre  oniTranaaaUMial 
(Coipmitio«8„irrheK -never  thousht  itivoiad 
'gelk;to■thafcR0i^t.;'l^ <:"..'.  n'wy:--,  ^m.-ioj 
"ti    •>':  ivwaa'anriftilnnBariiic' '''»«'  2'-<ii-> 

M^triuid^fc  #6HMiMe  bdifoeiirh>o&^ 
have  also  acted,  to  make  many  Thlid  IfHUVfd 
«ka«bnlf  le«-;ffeSiaWl'.'«''thr  irifflffiitieiials 

Wh*|Hli«at  <9iijte  (ibrtwSWopbftM.^^^^ 


mr^'tii}-f^ 


kted^kf«iUMi-'ittUp(i^n 


h«4»b--nsbt-bf 


'!CMta*«ia€»-gWW|»  ia>J  tHBtHMdlWriJ^tJWfe 
^uUoitf Hre- biadAntf :  yet  'HHSeMt'v&Sfk.mi^ 
«bdlt^lftfiM  at^<rMtHMOi«  MMMtOk' mai««l- 


BM  itktio  1titt-fe£i«  fiVii 

■a^^lrPi«ori*1 

WbrldbrtWiihf^-  '^ 
^f  AttBrtci»'<flRfeAte-^*tihl^  brtttife'  (ktrtlle 
bruising,  lopsided  ;<i^-\^t^SA''^&;-'met- 
«ili£'PiS^'r^[\»!siii^^^^Sk^Z'i^  0J3. 


-'.^^UH  aoir'V.R/RKtWU«ISLl>*AiaiM«J:K; 
bi  1'.  ;:-j.is  KvatTWMoa'n'WMUD  iio\  '>io 

dooM^t^ikr  ivIiUon.  Wbrldwitfe  iinif m^- 
ty  assured  for  pilot  licensing,  runway.  luht- 
'avg,  fuel  dumping,  engifie  nois^*  i^atrtraf- 
fle  lan«ui>t^^EngIish.  '    '  ' 

'   Shipping.  Coopenitleh  mandated  betwMn 
nations' on  coUisions  at -sea.  on  spaia  saCMy 
tof  paasengen,  luggag*  liability  and  niles4>f 
;,ilhe road.  .  1    .1     .    i.i.^,,.,    :,;,.   ,.,    .•  i;»., 
;._.  Eneiiar.  >  MofA ,  nw^qar  j  power  nlai4«  .In- 
spected reaularly^aa^sh^ments  of  radipajc- 
tive  materials  monitored  to  contain  danger 
of  nuclear  proQjfetatlon.' 
Broadcastliiig.  Qptce  aMgn^  oo  aU,  riMtfo- 
'  TV  biAids-and  (nt«rfererii^  ibonitdred:  ikcMc- 
tions  agailnbt  unwanted  trtmsmteion  of  tele- 
vikton  'and  shortwave  slginale^  tate  - -other 
'  eeuntries. '  '-■  :.'u\>:i 

Telepimnes.  AU  intematteual  t^lephme 
natte  and  tsrtfli  regulated.,  ., 

Postal.  International  postal  charges  regu- 
,  lated,  and  na?a  set  for  apvementa  op  in- 
-sur^lettecR  and  money  prder^n    ,  •(  ,  ■  )-; 

>V>od.  atfu^iards  set  on  quality  aniL.^- 
gleneof  0ver,.l^  fpods  sMch  as  panned  tb- 
Biatoo,  apple|%tibe  and  mu^tmwp^s.  iMiht 
fotmuias  prohibited^  from  behig  advertised 
or  sbld^di^eclly  t*  nnrsihg  Boiotheni.  «>nl'y  io 
i^imtriei^  sb  far  have^  aedii^tlea  thi^  mMHiet- 

•'<  DrugB.  tiowcr  eott  and!  leas  dn^eatton-  of 
--dKUgs  in  T^ird  World  nations  factUtnted 

tkFPUgfe^  Ustt  of  geo^rle  drug»^avail«blc(on 

latemat^waal^m^et.    ■  ..•   -(-.  v^^.,  f  ..,  . 
..^JMsewiei.Tr^x^rs  in  certalm parts  9t  tbe 

ww\d.^ulr«d;  to  show  propf  qf  vaticination 

agaitut  epideQ)l6  dlyyyp', 
labor.   Itit^h^dnat  guiitetanes  set'  r6r 

Wi^eii.'  fiburs'woite^'  ^iilUtintiln  agea'tfpd  tn- 

auktriiib  MfMijr.  N6  ir.l9:  eiiMreetenirhiiy^ 
'•ahlimexlstiB.:  ■*■•  .■.-■':■■  i"-!.,  ..m..-    -u'  -t 

MBuatneaa,  -Experters  of  technology  ba»r4d 
ianna  t|«KMlu»'*e«trtct»>ns  'tt>»t  tttit  lim- 
ppfteif •  freedom  t«  exRloifcTthe  tectowtasy. 

ogy  t«.w  pitei7)atipna^,maDu^^  i, 

..  •  ;  '..i;,     4ffH«TOJB^raopRag5i_.„, ,-. •„.-•". 7 
>.'  Qiniga(iAn7,A;iQftemaUonal  [foodjand'A^ilg 
.adnMPlft^tiog'jirftuld  be  eeti«MsfciWl*o.r«g- 
.jflate,  .drujf  ,)Kto^ity^„  jabeUo^^  w^i^  apd 

,   tiiadbe«!«!fi«*sd,lrdKi 
exdti^  rtiftHk  wheti 


A)i»Hm'J9^ 


.  kdjdd  be  r«(taet!d.  ^dr^ttiimAm^  toi^ 
exd^f^  rtMHk  wheti'tt^igp^  in^t 
'^^watenMtf^MdoMBMk  devMifi^edii 

PesUcides.  Labeling;  iMlvertltoiA^  tiai^M- 
ilngaad  stoeaBBOf  pBsCicldcs:wbidd;1>eirAgu- 
,l»tfid^i.;^ja'J.  i;r:i;  ;;o:').;a-:f,i(:  -ivV  xirij 
«  iS(*t»W-  M»M«si5jM#libfttr««irea-t9-«- 
change  scientific  Infonnation  on  deteriora- 
tion of  the  osone  layer"  in  space  and  to  con- 
sMtota  Wi^3kH$*WhaaHi  lUiibteti^.  V.  A  J 

Joumalism.MMUtiMKa.KOuld  be  subject- 
ed to  licensing  and  a~code  of  ethics,  and 
inteniatioiMljMek  asw  wo4kr)be  restricted. 
Business:  ^KnitlnUnmiQ  tmai  would  be 
forced  to  sell  th^  ^Mollogy  they  use  in  a 
parOeuiantMiamtyiAatf  InilHHirjUUtttSHilb  pro- 
duction l^wl^^^-)h^j^^o^W,te,  required 
to  adhere  to  an  intemauonal  code  of  con- 
■tfifct.  ■io.^*-''»qc;     ,iM     .SOJ.'^'ti'     .iV  « 

iiiflii^piiig. 'SevfeloidnA  hatlaag'wdata:)'be 
'.«iNm«  gmtenslme  olwaddiihiptinKiaiid 
M%^^.,mr*im»  *«iwSd  ,rtf»fc,theto  t«rt»,-tt> 

plotted  only  under  gli 


JOIN  JARUZEUSKI  CdMMTTTEE 
TO  (X)MMiaroilATE  WARSAW 
GBETTO  UFRIBINa 

.--A    .1-8^1    .-f-i.     it- — I—  •  .V-.1U 

/.u.  /iiiON2  SAM  GEJDENSOttr^ 

OF  comracncnT      -''  ^  ^^  ^'^ 

•  Mr.  OEJDElfSOM'.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Committeeln  Supptli^  of  Sblidatrliy  re- 
cently, neetored  f rem  FMaiid  >•<  copy  of 
the,  underifpuod .  SoUdnrtty  n^^n^- 
l>^,  Thfomada  8oUdani^«ci.  iMglon 

pfur#uJ(|f,.«ditif«iyO«^  an  open 

iet^  |»^ :mek.  Iklelnutn,  the  only 
gunrivlBif ,  leader  6£.ZOB..(Zydomka 
OrgaxOacJa  BoJo«r%-rJ|^«i$h  sFij|j|iww 
OiV«nis»tiQD).,«n«l'd9Pul^  oontmandfr 
of  tbf  War$»Y  Ohetlo  yprii^^     ,  „ 

)qiow,  %  ia^towv  »  W>^ 
member  of  the  t<6dbE  Region  Ef^K^it^ve 
qpmmJWjQnjjf  SoUdvitjr  and  a.^le- 
n^  to  thii  Pfcrpt.  i»atipnnl  Con^Enees  ^ 
SoUdaplty  l^j  Odfiflpk^^  Jiv.SwIember 
mi,  W9fi  fwrfefly  |»tem«4  bwfl^  ^ani- 
zelsU  it0me,whe»,nMrtl^U^ 
ppeed  lh,Po)fW^  <ift5e«wb<?^^ 

V#x^P4r,  peipaoaMr.,^fp^ 
woiild  like  to  enter  the  tr^Mjjwlw  of 
Mr.,?ddmim's  letterjnto  today's  Cow- 
GRSssioH AL  Rbcoro.  The  text  is  as  fol- 

I  waajnvited  to  Join  the  B^oquy 


<^aig^^  an  edltoHaj'irhlib)^  a00eafed 
In  this  morqlng'is  Auanta  (Constitu- 
tion. The  editorial  is.  an  open  letter  to 
President  Reagan,  which  points  to 
what  I  believe  Is  the  essejace  of  the 
'status  of  the  present  situaUon  at  the 
^vlrpnmehtal  R^tection  Agency- 
ami  ;tbait  is^  thftt  we  canhpt  Jtist 
change  tjbe  top  personnel  «b  EPA.  but 
we  have  got  to  change  the  policy,  as 
weUU;^\order  to  clean  up  the  mess. 

i  would  like  to  plaoe  this  editorial  in 
the JlBOORO  and  urge  nqfi  coUCAgues  to 
take  a  naoment  to  itiad  tL         ' 


0^Mf 


sirs'  W  the  Wanaw.P'?^^ 
toexpft^^fi/mftSedi 

40  yeirs  "ni^^^e  did  not  ¥l|(ht  Mei^Iy*  to 

survive^we  fought  for  iff«  In  dignity, atiVd 

enslaventeiM  a&d'mtttffii^h  itre-'hov'lhe 
M;  of  the  1  whole' steles.  Where  w6rdi^''4nd 
gtetaresnbave  become  nothing  >but'  Uca, 
wouidN  betray  ithe^flplrit  of  our  istruggle;^  it 
woMld  qiea^  Pfftt^paMBS  4n  swoethtos-fp- 

their  credentials,  .'-^'^^nv^  ^  f^*  i^^^;"'^ 
rhife  triie  ineAidiif'V'^the  vteaSfc  ind 
heroes,  of^  the  i/t^nkl  liWitti  stf^vtiigfor 
tnttb  and  f  MedAm,  MU  Dt  pi<«Mved  W  Ote 
eUaDoe  of  gimves>4ndSol.  heart»^afatt  fMm 
Biaalpiilitigrcei«BeaiaB7.;i"  i-<  ^ii:-.:- 

riShrTiJ"!!    nli;      .JJ'fl'A'    LoinU    jil>fnO 

■•  ;'^A  ,Nl^fc''OT^<)^:^j 


Dps*  MK.Pwi«i9Riir:J[uat  «  reminder.  A 
repeat  analysis  o|,your,!Ni^4ronmfHiital  policy 
f^M^,  QpptiniMd^  hlpl^  reaiiinga  of  ideology 
reacting  with  dangerously  low  levels . of  ,prac- 
ticaU^,  ^  you  knoy.^ls  nm  JPrp*>ce  some 
v;oIatn«  refrults.  >.; 

in  its  isolated  fon;(i.  your  Ideplpgy  breaks 

.down,  this  way.  You'^p.jPtomlaed  to  get 

goyeinm^'i^ the '•*f^  ?^i^  American 

ilQ  you,  jb^e  'clwinWuuj?  'the,  twac-waste 
watchdog  at  the  Ebyironmpntfa  lEi^rottectlon 
f^S^  ,ap^  ^owed  ^pgmdW,  «<>  .f^W-  You 
have  wtnkM  at  indust^il  ^Uuters.  You 
hitve  scaled  down  plans  for  acquisition  of 
national  park  land— socAi  '6s  the  <;hlittahoo- 
chee  fttver  recreation  area— and  left  it  ripe 
■Mr  dbwlupi»CHt.'Totf  hatewoiked  tb^leesly 
to  weaium  wae^^«iaUty>iitaadan)a.'  -   ' 

^t  your  'lidst^bilM  fdtea^  hitve'lahded 
yoiu  Ifa  With  scrme  irtl^iy  toxfc  cbtitpany:  un- 
etMeUr  thiitsicsS^lini&^d^iftidpM  with  an 
eye  fbl*  the  <|«iick%ddi'4M  tMft  faMtest  route 
out  of  town,  inddstrleawtth  sense  «t  social 
oomnritmenC  worthy  ■(  SttokenaliD  England. 

IXVe,  natWn^  Is  'grO<ttog'  %v^  Mibh^  ^uiicom- 
taiUUUi.  .It*'-':' ''I  ifi  IT"  ''r'v'  ^^'.  *  '>" 
'lHx^'ksii^iCibVe'6t^fXSi^h  atnd  industri- 
alists take  a  dim  vfew  of  yoUl^^AMioiis.  They 
understand— even  if  beg^dglngly— the  need 
for  reg^ation  and  are  resifned  tq  it.  They 
i^eam  now  for  stability,  pre<U(iiatpty.  And 
wiiny  ,wie  frlg^tenwi  6t  thp  jpyblfc,  backlash 
you  are  creating.  Must  i|^}(..SOine(ilay  oper- 
ate at ,  an  ecpnomlc  disadvantage  If  they 
wish  to.reanure  a  tmbllc  Made  cynical? 

'  ^Fhe  poBs  cflUflrm  puUle  discnciiantment. 
A  aiartia  poll  in  Decetaber  fOrnid  that  89 
pematt'  M  thdse'  sutivtsyed'  believe  dean- 
Water  effiMts  do  not  need  to  bfe  sacrificed  to 
stimulate  the  ecoEtatarPA  )}ew  York  Times/ 
dB8  >Ifewi  lii^l  talctn  «Ui- month,  found 
tliat  S«^tM»cetftr  of  tl^ae  ««MMIoned  believe 
eirlTlrdtamiint&r'tftiiidkMlB  'Bhist  be  enforced 
;« liffl  febBte-Tfiffl*  i»w*i^t*B«riaiSlBb  in  pare- 
^ot^>^^  Uei§dM'<mjaifW^it^ 
1*|iputtU?»ns,  yoiir  ifluittli^fcotelitti^cy. ) , 

i  ]Yoi«r  *<!l8lottit«WiWBilwa  i^etahaus 
riOr«bargB  inaUx^)^  I!SAi.is  not  enough. 
■Your  Idoslaay  >  meat  be  leaseaed  with?  yet 
more  i  iptaetloaMty^oRiickelahana  smut  be 
«iMB:a  otear  martdahi'  to  rastore::SPA  to  its 
iornwr  ^pfoaeadOMdlBm. 'llie^'Utccior  De- 
parttttcnt  ffiust  kssuins  NS'Sbafldonbd  role  as 
igiHMfiai  Of  9M)lle' land. ''JbntHicans  miKt 
MV^  ^  yofH*  *  WiUilMe  -aSMHkhMf  tltat  you 
intend  to  guard  the  public  health  sis  well. 
Miiert%«^'  dfc«_'t  _■to^''ia^'l^BtrtakBent;•off 
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DfFERIALI^rS  NO  MOR^ 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

OFCALIFOUnA 
IK  THE  HOt7SS  OF  UEPBBSKirTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  29. 1983 

9  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  bring  to  my  colleag\ies 
attention  the  following  article  by  Prof. 
Luis  Agullar  on  U.S.  involvement  in 
Nicaragua,  in  particular,  and  Central 
America  in  generaL  I  believe  Professor 
Aguflar's  analysis  of  the  decline  of 
American  influence  in  this  region,  and 
the  corresponding  increiase  in  Soviet 
influence,  is  .indeed  timely  and  note- 
worthy. The  article  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  recently. 

IMPBOAUSTS  No  Mob 

In  a  recent  television  program.  Rep.  Mi- 
chael Barnes  vehemently  expressed  his  op- 
position to  the  alleged  U.S.  covert  oper- 
ations in  Nicaragua,  which  he  compared 
with  the  American  hhperialist  landing  of 
the  Marines  in  that  region  in  the  19206. 
That  comparison,  a  favorite  of  the  Latin 
American  left,  is  totally  misleading. 

The  Marine  landings  of  the  1920s,  in  Nica- 
ragua and  other  Caribt)ean  areas,  were  obvi- 
ous acts  of  imperialism.  At  a  time  when  the 
United  States  faced  no  challenge  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  military  force  was 
used,  or  abused,  to  preserve  American  eco- 
nomic and  political  supremacy. 

But  the  n.S.  position  in  the  Caribbean 
and  Central  America  has  drastically 
changed  since  the  19208.  In  1933.  for  exam- 
ple, by.  simply  withholding  diplomatic  recog- 
nition, the  United  SUtes  was  capable  of  top- 
pling a  revolutionary  government  in  Cuba. 
Five  decades  later,  the  United  SUtes  has 
not  only  been  incapable  of  overthrowing  a 
comnumist  regime  in  Cuba,  but  has  also 
failed  to  prevent  Castro  from  sending  troops 
to  Africa,  from  expanding  his  Influence  in 
Central  America,  and  from  building  a  formi- 
dable military  machine,  dangerously  close 
to  vital  American  military  and  trade  routes. 

Of  the  many  factors  that  help  explain 
this  dramatic  turn  of  events,  one  stands  as 
the  most  relevant  and.  at  least  for  the 
United  States,  the  most  ominous:  the  in- 
creasing presence  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
Caribbean.  This  Soviet  menace,  which  has 
forced  the  United  SUtes  to  alter  its  global 
strategy,  should  be  measured  not  only  by 
the  military  equiiunent  sent  to  Cuba,  or 
Nicaragua,  but  also  by  the  ideological  orien- 
Ution  of  the  regimes  that  the  Soviet  Union 
profBotcs  and  supports:  expan^onist  Oom- 
Qunist  governments  that  are  not  really 
aiiu4mp<«rlalist  but  anti-American— an  es- 
sential distinction  too  often  ignoiied  by  the 
United  SUtes. 

In  Latin  America,  traditional  anti-Imperi- 
alism, usually  a  nationalistic^  jesistance  to 
American  economic  penetration,  nonethe- 
less harbors  a  desire  to  emulate  the  United 
SUtes  and  a  dream  of  r^chihg  American 
economic  standaMs.  Quite  different,  the  es- 
sence of  anti-Americanism  is  total  rejection 
of  everything  tt^  United  SUtes  represents, 
tt<M  democratic  elections  and  free  enter- 
prise to  the  Peace  Corps  and  rock  music 

Consequently,  while  any  improvement  In 
the  economic  relations  between  the  United 
SUtes  and  Latin  America  usually  amelio- 
rates anti-imperialist  feelings,  there  is 
almost  nothing  the  United  SUtes  can  do  ,to 
reduce  antf-Americanism.  The  United  SUtes 
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wu  still  glvins  economic  aid  to  Nicaragiui 
when  already  the  Sandinistas  were  teaching 
Nicaiasuan  children  songs  about  the  United 
SUteB'  being  "the  enemy  of  humanity."  and 
proclaiming  their  intention  to  aid  any  group 
fighting  the  American  "monster"  in  Central 
America.  As  in  Cuba,  the  proclamation  was 
backed  by  a  continuous  increaae  of  the  Nica- 
raguan  armed  forces,  close  ties  with  the 
Soviet  Onion,  and  some  kind  of  Intervention 
bi  neighboring  countries.  To  compare  this 
type  of  aggressive,  militaristic,  pro-Soviet 
regime  with  the  weak  and  harmless  Central 
American  governments  of  the  1820s  is  a  dan- 
gerous historical  simplification. 

This  failure  to  recognize  the  true  nature 
of  today's  stniggle  in  liStln  America,  plus 
the  liberals'  traditional  reluctance  to  admit 
that  a  "revolutionary"  government  can  be 
brutal  or  repressive,  are  perhaps  the  reasons 
for  the  double  standard  tji»t  many  Uberals 
apply  to  Central  America.  In  the  case  of  El 
Salvador,  those  liberals  dismiss  as  irrelevant 
any  Soviet.  Cuban  or  Nicaraguan  covert 
intervention,  and  attribute  the  political  tur- 
moO  in  that  country  to  deep  internal  prob- 
lems. In  the  case  of  Nicaragua,  however, 
they  reverse  their  logic,  dismissing  Internal 
problems  as  nonexistent  and  attributing  po- 
litical violence  to  American  covert  oper- 
ations. Thus,  the  same  group  that  pressures 
the  n.S.  government  to  recognize  the  Salva- 
doran  guerrillas  as  a  legitimate  political 
force  demands  that  the  United  States  stop 
any  aid  to  the  guerrillas  in  Nicaragua. 

But  the  truth  is  that  the  SandOnlstas,  who 
have  replaced  Somoza's  personal  dictator- 
ship with  their  own  ideological  dictatorship, 
are  responsible  for  most  of  the  political 
problems  they  are  now  confronting.  By 
aqtiandering  national  and  foreign  economic 
aid.  reprcQstng  all  forms  of  dissent,  insulting 
the  Pope,  curtaOtng  religious  activities  and 
brutally  mistreating  the  Mlskito  Indians, 
the  Sancflhlstas  have  alienated  vast  sectors 
of  the  Wcaragusn  population  and  provoked 
an  intense  popular  anti-govemment  reac- 
tion. The  expanding  commitment  to  stand 
against  Nicaragua's  government,  which  has 
even  affected  democratic  Costa  Rica,  is  basi- 
cally the  result  of  the  Sandinistas'  actions, 
not  of  any  American  covert  operations. 

What  U.S.  Involvement  in  the  growing 
Central  American  crisis  might  be,  It  Is  utter- 
ly naive  to  ignore  the  Soviets'  role  in  the 
area  ioid  to  present  the  Sandinistas  as  inno- 
cent victims  of  American  Imperialism.  A 
Costa  Rican  diplomat  focused  more  accu- 
rately on  present  Sandlnista  problems  when 
he  acidly  commented:  "Nadte  puede  iugar 
con  fiieffO  3in  Tu^marstf"— Nob<xly  can  play 
with  fire  without  getting  burned.* 


HJl.  2641.  THE  UNFAIR  TARIFFS 
ON  PRECIOPS  STONES  EX- 
PORTED  FOR  SETTING 

ABROAD  '  '"      ' 


HON.  BILL  FKENZEL 

OP  MtmntsoTA 
HI  TRB  HOUBS  or  lUEPKCSKIITAnVXS 

Wednetduv.  Ajtril  2ft  1983 

•  Mr.  FRENZSL.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly, an  incident  in  my  dtetrict  brought 
out  an  inequity  in  the  tariff  schedules 
which  my  bill  seeks  to  remedy. 

Currently,  an  individual  who  takes 
precious  st<Mies  out  of  this  coimtry. 
purchased  in  this  country,  for  purpose 
ol  setting  into  an  item  of  jewelry 
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abroad  must  pay  duty  not  only  on  the 
setting  purchased  abroad,  but  on  the 
total  value  of  the  piece  of  Jewelry— 
which  Includes  the  stones  previously 
owned  by  the  individual. 

In  essence,  the  Customs  Service 
forces  the  individual  to  pay  duty  on 
materials  he  or  she  did  not  piuvhase 
abroad.  That  kind  of  absurd  and 
unfair  ruling  is  what  gives  bureaucrats 
a  bad  name. 

I  have  not  seen  any  publication 
which  warns  individuaJs  of  this  capri- 
cious interpretation  of  the  law.  nor  do 
local  customs  officials  seem  to  be 
aware  of  it.  My  constituent  was  ad- 
vised that  duty  would  not  be  applica- 
ble on  the  precious  stones  if  documen- 
tation of  purchase  in  this  country 
were  presented  upon  reentry  into  this 
cotmtry. 

My  bill  would  amend  section  806.20 
of  the  tariff  schedule  to  specify  that 
the  value  of  previously  owned  precious 
stones  incorporated  into  an  article  of 
Jewelry  caimot  be  included  in  deter- 
mining the  value  of  that  article  of  jew- 
elry. While  the  bill  does  not  so  specify, 
I  assume  that  customs  would  require 
some  sort  of  documentation  of  owner- 
ship to  avoid  duty  payment  on  any- 
thing but  the  setting. 

This  bill  is  intended  to  help  only  in- 
dividual travelers.  It  does  not  help  any 
business  concern.  This  language  can- 
not be  used  for  commercial  purposes. 
Language  is  included  which  would 
make  duty  payable  on  the  precious 
stones  if  the  article  is  sold  within  3 
years  of  setting  abroad. 

I  introduce  the  bill,  not  to  assist  my 
own  constituent  but  to  assist  future 
travelers  who  are  at  present  helpless 
to  defend  themselves  from  the  rapa- 
cious Customs  Service. 

HJl.2641 

A  BUI  Relating  to  the  tariff  treatment  of 
precious  stones  exported  for  processing 
abroad  into  jewelry  solely  for  the  personal 
use  of  the  exporter 

Be  it  enacWi  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Repretefitatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Confess  assemUtd,  That  head- 
note  2  of  subpart  B  of  part  1  of  schedule  8 
of  the  Tariff  Schedule  of  the  United  States 
(19  U.S.C.  1202)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  item  806.20  only,  the 
value  of  a  precious  stone  exported  by  an  in- 
dividual for  processing  abroad  into  an  arti- 
cle of  jewelry,  or  »<»nU«T  article  of  personal 
adornment,  shall,  if  such  article  is  imported 
by  that  individual,  be  excluded  in  determin- 
ing the  value  of  such  processing;  except  that 
if  such  article  is  sold  (other  than  in  accord- 
ance with  a  judicial  order  or  In  liquidation 
of  the  estate  of  a  decedent)  within  3  years 
after  importatiim  without  ixior  payment  to 
the  Unltal  States  of  the  duty  on  sucii  atone 
that  would:  have  been  payable  at  the  time  of 
oitry  without  the  benefit  of  such  exeluaion, 
the  value  of  such  stone  (to  be  recovered 
from  tbe  importer)  shaU  be  subject  to  for- 
feiture.". 

Sbc  a.  The  amendment  made  by.  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  precious  stones  exported  frotn  the  United 
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states  on  or  after  tbe  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act.* 


BILL  TO  DESIGNATE  THE  WEEK 
BEGINNING  JUNE  24.  1984,  AS 
"FEDERAL  CREDIT  UNION 
WEEK" 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

TK  THC  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVXS 

Wednesday,  Aprii  20,  1983 

•  Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  Federal 
credit  union  officials  from  throughout 
the  Nation  are  now  in  the  process  of 
planning  appropriate  ceremonies  rec- 
ognizing the  50th  atmiversary  of  the 
signing  of  the  Federal  Credit  Union 
Act.  I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to 
Join  in  cosponsoring  a  bill  which  I  in- 
troduced requesting  that  the  week  of 
June  24  to  30.  1084,  be  set  aside  and 
designated  "Federal  Credit  Union 
Week"  in  observance  of  the  signing  of 
the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  on  June 
26,  1934. 

The  credit  imion  movement  has 
always  held  a  particular  personal 
meaning  for  me.  I  have  been  a  member 
of  a  credit  union  for  all  of  my  adtilt 
life— so  I  am  keenly  interested,  both 
personally  and  professionally,  in  the 
continuing  development  of  the  credit 
union  movement  and  the  promotion  of 
the  basic  principles  for  which  it 
stands. 

The  enactment  of  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  made  1934  a  significant 
year  for  credit  imions  because  it  al- 
lowed credit  unions  to  be  organized 
everywhere  in  the  United  States  under 
charters  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Since  that  day.  more  than 
12,000  Federal  credit  unions  have  been 
chartered  and  now  serve  the  financial 
needs  of  over  25  million  people. 

While  recent  legislative  and  regula- 
tory actions  have  propelled  credit 
unions  into  the  mainsteeam  of  today's 
highly  competitire  financial  market- 
place, it  is  nevertheless  important  to 
confirm  their  unique  role  as  coopera- 
tive not-for-profit  financial  institu- 
tions organized  to  promote  thrift 
among  their  members. 

It  seems  most  appropritite  that  the 
Congress  accord  recognition  to  the 
unique  contribution  Federal  credit 
unions  have  made  to  the  financial 
well-being  of  our  Nation's  small  savers. 
The  Joint  resolution  would  designate 
the  week  of  June  24-30.  1984.  "Federal 
Credit  Union  Week."  and  authorize 
and  request  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  issue  a  proclamation 
and  call  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  this  week  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities. 

The  following  congressional  Mem- 
bers have  already  Joined  me  In  spon- 
soring this  resolution:  Mr.  FAmrraoY, 
Mr,  YouifG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Axdkrsoh, 
Mr.      PSPPER.      Mr.      Akaka.      Mr. 


D'Amovks,  Mr.  Smtth  of  Florida.  Bdr. 
Smoif,  Mr.  Hatchsb,  Mr.  St  Germaih. 
Mr.  Wylik,  Mr.  ^xsum.  Mr.  Hoykr, 
Mr.  WoLP.  Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr. 
Vkhto,  Mr.  Vandkbgritp,  Mr.  Frank. 
Mr.    MoCoLLUM.    Mr.    LaFalce.    Mr. 
Bates.  Mr.  Barharo.  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr. 
Stokes,  BCr.  Lelahs,  Mr.  McGrath. 
Mr.  ScHZUER,  Mr.  Daschle.  Mr.  An- 
wuMZio.  Mrs.  Holt.  Mr.  Hubbard.  Mr. 
Dreier.  Mr.  Lujan,  Mr.  Ratchfobd, 
Mr.  Carper.  BIr.  Barkes,  Mr.  Edgar. 
Mr.  WmTEHURST.  Mr.  Obebstar.  Mr. 
Patmaii.  Mr.   Levm.  Mr.  Broww  of 
California,   Mr.   Skeen.   Mr.   Yatrcw. 
Mr.     Lowert     of     California,     Mr. 
Markey,  Mr.  Weaver.  Mr.  Kooovsmt, 
Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Horioh.  Mr.  Loho  of 
Louisiana.  Mr.  Murpht.  Mr.  Bermam. 
Mr.  Frenzel.  Ms.  Kaftur,  Mr.  Wash- 
iHOTON.  Ii4r.  Talloh,  Mr.  Hamsem  of 
Idaho,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mrs.  Hall  of  Indi- 
ana. Mr.  DB  la  GaEza.  Mr.  Owehs.  Mr. 
Mazzoli.  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Howard. 
Mr.  Martinez.  Mr.  Guabihi.  Mr.  Mol- 
lohan,  Mr.  FocLiETTA,  Mr.  Torricelli, 
Mr.  Moore,  Mr.  Pexoham,  Mr.  Dixoh. 
Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Lehman  of  Cahfomia. 
Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Dymallt.  Mr. 
Ford  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Fobsythe,  Mr. 
Patterson.  Mr.  McKinney,  Mr.  Chan- 
dler. Mr.  Breaox.  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr. 
Rbio,  Mr.  DE  Lugo.  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr. 
Edwards.    Mr.    Hamkerschmidt.   Mr. 
Livingston,  and  Mr.  Nichols. 
The  text  of  the  bill  is  printed  below: 
H.J.  Res.  IW 
Joint  Resolution  to  designate  the  week  be- 
gliming  June  24.  1984.  as  "Federal  Credit 
Union  Week" 

Whereas  on  June  26,  1934.  }>re.ddent 
Franklin  Roosevelt  signed  into  law  the  Fed- 
eral Credit  Union  Act; 

Whereas  the  enactment  of  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act  enabled  credit  unions  to 
be  organized  throughout  tbe  United  States 
under  charters  approved  by  the  Fedier>l 
Government; 

Whereas  Federal  credit  unions  are  cooper- 
ative associations  organised  in  accordance 
with  the  iMWtsion  of  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
thrift  among  their  merat>er8  and  creating  a 
source  of  credit  for  provident  er  productive 
purposes; 

Whereas  Federal  credit  unions  have  con- 
sistently reflected  the  cooperative  spirit  of 
people  helping  people  and  the  philosophical 
tradition  that  gave  birth  to  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act;  and 

Whereas  June  26.  1984,  is  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Federal  Credit  Union  ^Act  Now.  therefore, 
belt 

RMolved  bt  tfte  Senate  and  Houte  v  it«P- 
reaentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembUd,  That  the  week  be- 
ginning June  J4,  lM4i  hereby  is  designated 
"Federal  (>edlt  Union  Week",  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Is  authorized 
and  requested  to  Issue  a  proclamation  call- 
ing upop  the  people  of  the  United  Stetes  to 
observe  such  week  wtth  apprpi^rtate  ceremo- 
nies and  activities.*  ^  '     .',;.'.,'; 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  CLYDE  W.  PRICE 

HON.  RICHA^C  SHELBY 

OPALSBAIIA 

IN  the  house  op  REP^ESENTATITES 
Wednesday  April  20. 1983 


•  Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  and 
honor  an  outstanding  Individual  in  my 
hometown  of  Tuscaloosa.  Ala. 

Mr.  Clyde  W.  Price  or  "Syrup 
Sopper"  as  he  affectionately  is  called 
by  his  listeners,  is  owner  and  general 
manager  of  radio  sUtion  WACT/ 
WACT-FM  in  Tuscaloosa.  His  devo- 
tion to  and  love  of  the  radio  medium 
are  quite  outstanding.  His  respect  by 
other  professionals  in  the  field  is  evi- 
dent by  the  numerous  broadcasting 
honors  he  has  received  and  elected  po- 
sitions he  has  held. 

Clyde  has  been  in  the  field  of  broad- 
casting for  35  years,  beginning  at 
WKUL  in  Cullman,  Ala.,  his  home- 
town, at  the  age  of  15.  From  there  he 
went  to  WFMH  in  Cullman  where  he 
remained  tmtil  moving  to  Tuscaloosa 
in  the  early  1950's  to  attend  college  at 
the  University  of  Alabama.  He  grad- 
uated in  1955  with  a  B.A.  in  radio  and 
television  and  worked  at  WNPT  radio 
station    throughout    his    studies    in 

Clyde  was  on  tbe  airwaves  at  WNPT 
until  1961,  except  for  2  years— 1955- 
57— in  the  UJS.  Army  Signal  Corps  at 
Fort  Monmouth.  NJ.,  and  Fort 
Gordon.  Ga. 

In  1967,  Clyde  returned  to  Tuscaloo- 
sa and  in  1961  Joined  WACT  as  part 
owner  and  general  manager,  ^nce 
then,  the  station  has  grown  tremen- 
dously with  the  addition  of  WACT- 
FM  ba  1967  and  all  new  facilities  in 
1979. 

Clyde  is  on  the  air  each  morning 
with  the  ever  popular  "Syrup  Sopper 
Show"  and  the  '•HoUine,"  a  call-in 
interview  program  with  special  guests. 
I  have  participated  in  Clyde's  pro- 
grams both  at  home  and  from  my 
office  in  WashingUm.  It  is  always  a 
pleasure  to  be  a  guest  on  his  show  and 
Clyde  keeps  the  program  moving  with 
his  expert  handling  of  the  situation. 
He  knows  the  issues  and  how  to  work 
virtth  people  in  the  call-in,  interview 
format  of  radio  programing. 

Clyde  is  recognized  as  a  leader 
throughout  the  radio  broadcasting  in- 
dustry. He  is  a  member  of  the  board  of 
the  National  Association  of  Broadcast- 
ers and  the  Associated  Press.  He  has 
also  served  the  industry  from  his 
tenure  on  the  National  Association  of 
BroadcastijQg  Board  from  1972-1974, 
and  is  a  past  pr^^^nt  of  the  Alabama 
Association  of  'jBrpadcasters.  He  is  also 
a  member  of  Ai^ha  EpsU^pn  ^o  and 
tbe  Broadcast  Pioneers.      <    '- v 

Clyde  has  always  taken  a  veryai^ve 
Interest  in  his  commui^ty  and  present- 
ly serves  as  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  First  State  Bank  of  Tuscaloosa. 
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Recently,  he  was  elected  vice  president 
of  the  Stafford  Inn  in  Tuscaloosa. 

He  is  married  to  the  former  Carol 
Dean  Bailey  of  Cullman.  They  have 
two  lovely  sons,  Wally.  28,  and  Ron. 
24,  who  work  with  him  at  WACT. 

Bir.  Spraker.  it  is  with  the  greatest 
honor  that  I  share  this  insight  of 
Clyde  Price  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  One  can  tell 
of  the  caliber  of  this  individual  by  fol- 
lowing his  rise  to  the  top  in  the  radio 
broadcasting  industry.  He  has  brought 
great  honor  and  pride  to  his  family, 
his  radio  station,  the  Tuscaloosa  com- 
munity, and  the  State  of  Alabama.  I 
am  proud  of  Clyde's  accomplishments 
and  achievements,  and  proud  to  l)e  his 
Congressman  in  Washington. 

We  need  more  individuals  like  Clyde 
Price  in  this  coimtry  who  are  not 
afraid  to  get  out  and  work,  and  who 
are  not  afraid  to  stand  up  for  ideals 
they  believe  in.  He  has  given  so  much 
of  himself  to  others  and  I  believe  tWs 
tribute  is  certainly  deserving  to  this 
outstanding  individual. 

The  radio  industry  is  fortimate  to 
have  Clyde  W.  Price  on  their  team, 
and  I  wish  him  the  very  best  in  all  of 

his  future  mdeavors.* 


SOCIOLOGICAL  ASPECT  OF 
CANCER 


HON.  NEAL  SMITH 

or  IOWA 
IN  the  house  or  beprbsentatives 
Wednesday.  AprU  20, 1983 
•  Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Government  through  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  is  qiendtng  nearly  $1 
billion  a  year  to  find  the  cure  fw 
cancer  and  the  American  Cancer  Soci- 
ety and  others  through  private  fund- 
ing allocate   untold  millions  in   the 
effort  to  find  cures  for  this  disease. 
The  massive  fimding.  coupled  with  ef- 
forts of  the  thousands  of  scientists  in- 
volved, is  producing  startling  results. 

At  the  same  time  that  these  cancer 
experts  are  making  headway,  a  some- 
what less  encouraging  sociological 
aspect  seems  not  to  be  keeping  pace 
with  these  efforts.  It  is  the  failure  of 
some  U.S.  industries  to  hire  and/or 
rehire  individuals  who  have  overcome 
cancer  because  of  an  Imagined  stigma 
that  has  no  sound  medical  significance 
whatsoever.  Some  industries,  even  de- 
fense plants,  have  shut  these  individ- 
uals out  simply  on  the  grounds  of  a 
cancM-  recoHL  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment itself  was  a  laggard  along  this 
line  until  a  scientific  team  aired  the 
plll^t  of  such  individuals  some  years 
ago. 

The  fact  that  scientists  and  many 
other  highly  skilled  technicians  along 
with  other  cured  cancer  patients  have 
heea  shut  out  of  the  employment  field 
is  nothing  short  of  a  disgrace. 
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This  (jliscounglng  situation  is  de- 
scribed In  the  latest  issue  of  Oncology 
Tim^a.  In  this  article.  Dr.  Robert  M- 
McKenna,  clinical  professor  of  surgery 
at  the  University  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia. Indkates  that  although  this  Job 
discrimination  is  being  somewhat  alle- 
viated. It  still  exists.  For  more  than  a 
decade  Dr.  McKenna  has  been  in- 
volved with  trying  to  bring  indlyidiials 
who  have  been  cured  of  cancer  back 
i^to  the  Job  mailcet 

This  situation  is  fully  described  in 
the  Oncology  Times  publication  of 
I£»rch  1983  by  Harry  L.  Tennsnt.  an 
Ipwan  who  spent  36  years  qoverbig  the 
Washington  legislative  scene.  10  of 
which  were  concentrated  on  the  medi- 
cal field.  I  request  that  this  article  be 
inserted  in  the  Ricoro  so  that  this  sit- 
uatlon  will  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  those  in  Congress  who  have  worked 
diligently  over  the  years  in  the  cancer 
area  and  who  should  be  aware  of  what 
is  taldn^  place  after  a  cancer  has  been 
cured. 

Cinim  Camckr  PATiorrs  Pack  Job 
DisauxiiiAnoH 

Los  AasiLBB.— Job  discrimination  againgt 
cured  cancer  patients  has  long  ranked  with 
other  diacrHnlnatory  practices  and  has 
largely  betia  Ignored.  Now  headway  is  betng 
nutde  on  the  basis  of  "education,"  with  a  dy- 
namic drive  being  directed  at  the  oncology 
physician  as  weD  as  the  catioer-oricintM  per- 
sonnel working  with  him. 

Pioneering  this  move  to  restore  the  Job 
rights  of  the  3  miUios  cured  cancer  patients 
is  Dr.  RobcM  11.  MeKenha.  dtaritel  profes- 
sor of  surgery  at  the  University  of  Southern 
California.  C^nly  critical  of  many  employ- 
ment areas.  Dr.  Wcfel^nha  says  8ora«  compa- 
nies and  business  firms  seem  to  be  coming 
aroiuid,  but  there  are  still  many  wary  about 
rehiring  bid  employees  or  hiring  new  ones 
with  a  history  of  cancer.  Many  balk  at 
giving  a  akilled  neraen  with  a  cancer  history 
aehance  to  reestaldista  his  skiUs. 

Dr.  McKenna.  wtM>  heads  a  pilot  project  in 
this  field,  first  became  concerned  in  1949, 
after  he  had  suocessfxilly  treated  two  aero- 
space ehglnefers  who  were  then  ready  to 
return  to  the  Job  maikM.  A  drop  in  employ- 
ment oceuTred  atUiii-tline,  with  many  engi- 
neers shifting  Jobs  and'seeklng  employment 
In  other  firms.  The  two  engineera  he  had 
treated  were  rejected  because  «f  their  histo- 
ry of  cancer,  and  the  irony  is  that  these  two 
arc  ttidng  today  with  no  trace  of  caiwer. 

.     ,,<     BDOCanOR  THK  BEST  APPIfOACB 

Dr.  Mc^noa  feels  the  educational  ap^ 
praach.  is  the  best  feasible,  with  the  physi- 
cian t^io«  s  positive  apima^  to  the 
human  side  of  cancer.  They  should  look  at  a, 
patient  not  only  as  someone  who  has' 
csincer,  but  as  someone  who  works,  has  a 
family,  is  satdsfied  with  his  }ob,  and  wants  ta 
keep  .working:  The.  pliysiciaB  should  do  ev- 
eiytliinc.hc.caB  to  get  the  individiial  back 
to,wwk  w<tb^jMinlnHwn.a  d^ptMlity  sapoa- 
sib^.  T^ ,  taM^u^j  >>elpli»  the  pstient  to 
npaiftx  fmor.l<MHMly.,  or  eyen,  writ&^  leUers 
and  goiiig  tio  M;  w^th  qw^toyf  r?:  He  P^t^ 
out  that  he  had  been  in  cancer  won  ekdu- 
sively  since  1954  and  It  wasn't  until  1M#. 
irtieR  he  met  up  with  the  two  aerospace  ea- 
glncera.  ttiat  be  ''was  hit  between  the  eyes 
with  his  ittuatianJ' 

What,  fired  trt»  uft  Dtr,  hUJKram  sM4.. 
was  the  f act  ^h^  the  two  ^o<U;Ki<^j|tis  ngsre 
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spedaliats.  "Here  they  were,  but  tbey  could 
not  get  a  Job.  They  were  lost  for  a  long  time. 
One  w^t  into  ptM  consyltiiigtbusipcM  and 
the  othei^witf  fereed  «b  lhi4!>  with  Wte-UwB. 
It  was  almost  seven  years  before  he  finally 
got  back  into  the  aeroopaoe  bwirtncM." 

In  1971,  the  |fationa)  Cancer  InsUtute  put 
on  a  rehabilitsiion  workiiiep  in  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  Dr.  McKennv  ch^nnan  of  on«  of 
six  sessions  during  the  week-long  workshop, 
learned  that  all  attendkig  had  experienced 
similar  situations  of  discrtmloation  agiUnst 
patients  free  of  cancer.  These  physicians  re- 
ported niuaerous  cases  where  employers 
turned  down  patiehU  wlio  had  lost  their 
larynx,  had  amastBctoray,  or  other  surgery. 
In  some  cases,  schools  refused  teachers  who 
had  had  a  breast  removed  because  school 
authorities  did  not  want  them  tMciUng  chil- 
dren. Qut  the  news  was  not  aL|  bad:  some  in- 
dividuals had  less  trouble  goii^  back  to 
their  old  Job  then  In  getting  a  new  position. 

Soon  after,  the  government  spionsored  Ave 
studies  to  detennine  the  sise  of  the  prob- 
lem. It  was  impossible  to  determine  the 
extent  at  the  problem.  Finally  in  1976, 
Pranoes  Feldman,  who  was  In  charge  of 
social  work,  at  USC,  published  a  report 
based  oa  material  from  the  cancer  surveil- 
lance program  in  Loe  Angeles.  This  focused 
on  all  24,000  new  cancers  armually  and  tells 
exactly  Where  the  cases  are  located.  Using 
this  resource,  the  Identity  of  Working  people 
between  the  agesof  20  and  45  years  could  be 
determined.  These  individuals  were  then 
interviewefi  with  the  permission  of  their 
phydciahs  to  see  how  many  had  problons 
with  dlscninlnatlon. 

Between  SO  to  80  percent  of  people  Said 
they  had  faced  Some  type  ot  dlscrtelnatfon. 
depending  -on  where  tbey  worked.  Blue 
ccdlar  workers  suffered  more.  Some  20  per. 
cent  could  get  a  new  Job.  Some  said  their 
bosses  pointed  out  they  could  not  advanpe 
thein  or  sepd  them  out  tor  mcwe  tr^iptoig  or 
responsQiintjE  b«aiuse/'you  nU«ht  baye^  re- 
currence of  the  dlinCer."  '    '■  -  • 

Their  fe3]e)i^  wot^ets  were-alSo  criticSl' rif 
them,  fearing  that  cancer  was  contagions. 
Tbey  were  told  they  would  not  be  eligiMe 
for  ^k  lieneflts,  noc  could  they  get  inslllS 
ance  at  a  new  company. 

People  who  ignite  ipsiuance,  should,  have,  a 
more  optiioistic  attitude.  "If  we  ba,ve 
b^UICht  o\lr  cured  cancer  percentage  to  SO 
perdeht  from  the  turn  of  the  ceiitnry,  when 
one  in  six  was  the  going  rate,  we  should  tq^ 
grade  otir  c/tandards  for  making  Use  of  tal- 
ents these  people  have  to  Mfer,"  be  noted. - 

OBCiSttsaft  indUHtry^  execBtfve  told  On- 
ooiogyTiipes  tkat^.this  is  one  area  wbi(^  hat 
bfe|i.ta^^MdrKbPHt  lor  some  time,  l^ut  ttast  it> 
preaoited  bk  company  with  s  lytwating  that 
m^i,^  be  difficult  to  solve  1^  sdded  that, 
any  sgreeafile  soliltion  would  p^^bablyeqmfc 
oh  Sri  iiidustry-wide baite.  '  _  ■'''^-'  -•  '^^ 
ooTtunaart  GvtiTt      ■      '''._ 

IQ  fi^Buncp^M^^  pn  the  government  wrii^. 
employer,  DT,  MuKeziha  said  it  haq  been^he 
worst  erffender,  ftiVb  1^  Idnds  of  rules  ihdl' 
catin«  «tM  ohe  «ah't  be  hbtid  if  one-  has 
canoer.  Be  etted  a  otm  irtiere^a  loanfe  Peace 
Corps  randlca^tjiralS'tiumea  dAwn  Jbecause: 
she  had..«3pi:ePH»9i!SMS'.9>h^ep.  of  tke 
cervix  tb^  resulted  in  a  h)gterffk<«fi]r^"I'«c 
seen  pec«le  get  out  (ifZ^^aijpe  slti^  Sft: 

coMA  thrtsf  oi"tdttt"j>Mtt' 
Tliey  ^saiM  thC^M^^^vfee  eboliiilhAlMb, 
but  were  turned  doWH  beeiLi^«My  flttSktld 
thcplivslcal/' '     !>'.'.:   ,..;    I. ■•;.»!!' •>bv.;. 

Or.  Mc^tena  also  cited  the,  ariasinal  -Jus^ 
ties  fi^^..ss«ne  of  tbfi  mo^otf^oAefttiit- 
eluding  the  Federal  Bureau  ,of  Investlgatioih 
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state  and  county  police,  and  sheriff  departr 
ments.  Applicants  who  liave  degrees  in 
police  acfenee  sometimes  cannot  be  em- 
ployed by  these  agencies  because  of  strict 
regulations.  ' 

Dr.  McKenna  said  that,  overall,  the  dis- 
crimination situation  has  -  changed  some- 
what in  the  Los  Angeles  area.  California, 
New  York,  and  a  few  other  states  have  en- 
acted laWs  in  recent  years  again^  such  dis- 
crimination. iHit  there  are  stitl  many  parts 
of  the  United  States  where  the  cured  canoer 
patient  f sees  tMirrios. 

He  ^so  feels  ttiat  the  employment  «itua- 
tion  should  receive  more  attention  at  medi- 
cal symposia  and  hopes  this  sttustidn  will 
improve.  He  said  cancer  rehabllttatfon  has 
not  really  been  a  factor  that  the  average 
physician  ttiiaks  aboat.  adding  that  tt 
should  beoqqie  a  part  of  teaching  in  mediad 
schools. 

The  Phrase  "caiux^  rehi^tati9n"  did 
not  exist  befbre  190^  land  is  not  yet  part  of 
the  curriculum  of  peo^e  who  ^tal  wtth  ob^ 
cblogy.  Dr.  MoEeimaieitcd  the  fragmeiitia- 
tion  of  canoer  trcatmeat  inta  mao^  differ* 
ent  groups:  surgeona.  radiologists,  medical 
oncologists,  and  even  radiatios  therapists 
speciallzlny  In  one  organic  site.  Rls  thought 
is  that  If  the  physician  doesn't  have  the 
time  to  do  It  himself,  he  should  find  an- 
other on  ttie  tettu  tenwork  on  the  rebaUlita- 
tion  angle. 

Oongress  has  passed  laws  barring  discrimi- 
nation agaiinst  the  disabled.  But  it  gets  to  be 
a  questionable  issue.  Is  a  woman  disabled 
because  she  has  lost  a  breast?  She  is  not 
about  to  say  she  is  disabled,  but  if  the 
doctti't  say  so.  she  is  not  eligible  under  this 
le«J^tion.».a.',..i;,.i.',  ji      VJi    .3JHft//uu 
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EL  SALVAIXW:  A  BLATTER  OF'- 
PRINCIPLE 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

OrCALXrORHIA 
IN  THt  HOUSE  OF  REPItXSKirrATiy|i$    '  , 

Wednesday.  April  2tKi98J,or^  t:,:  ^ 

•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Human  Rights  Elliott  Abrams  has 
written  a  Useful  analysis  of  the  issue 
of  negotiations  i|i  El  Saltnidor.  Be 
c)iear]lly  points  put  the  d^u)gers  ,'ti^ 
a^a^eelng  iq  negotiate  for  tif^  purpose', 
of  power  sharing  and  th?  damaging 
effect .  that  jiurposo  <  would  have .  on 
other  .demacraticaUy  elected  govem-.: 
ments  in  the  region.  His  commeBtargf* 
appeared  tn  the  March  .31  etmUmMt 
theLos-^igeleaTtanck  '  i   ..>.::-; 


^.f  AKSP'-th^i^  ^A^tii'iitauiiillblt.  t^^ 


.,  .^^  ^yAo^fu  A  MsTiToiJor; 

<By  Elliott  Abrams)  .>-•>/ 

"Why  doesn't  the  govccnmebt  negotiSSeT 
with  the  armed  opposition?  Clearly,  they 
must  have  somei  local  «iwpait.  even,  if  thay 
dp  get  outside  aid— aPfdi,  clearly,  they  wiU 
not  Just  disappear.  S«  j)«getiati9n  ms,y  be 
the  oiUy  tpad  «»,pe,^j.J<^'s,,t^?^,^hSr^»l^r:, 
in^^endtbelupng,";  T    ,,.,.-    ■.■,y^^T 

Qrt^  qf  VS.  foreign,  poUoy  .apply  this  ■ 
reawrUpg,lp.]^^^^r.;ppwev.w,  tb^y  do 
not  see9  ip  Jfcis>t  that,  this  principle 
should  be  app'^<M']t<^  %iiUkr'br  Wo^  cti-- 
cumstances.  Is  tlur  argm^ent  ;vaUd^  for  the 
Sandinistas  in  NicaraguarThey  fan  widen-' ^ 


ing  popular  discontent,  and  the  growing 
number  of  exiles  in  opposition  now  includes 
the  two  ambassadors  whom  the  Sandinistas 
sent  to  Washington,  a  member  of  the  first 
Junta,  the  head  of  the  Nicaraguan  human 
rights  commission  and  the  most  popular 
hero  of  the  revolution.  Eden  Pastora. 

Yet  we  hear  few  of  our  critics  suggesting 
that  the  Sandinistas  negotiate  a  settlement 
of  any  kind  with  their  democratic  oppo- 
sition. If  the  argument  for  negotiations  does 
not  hold  for  Nicaragua  why  does  it  hold 
only  in  a  single  case.  President  Alvaro  Ma- 
gana's  government  in  El  Salvador?  Unlike 
his  government,  the  Nicaraguan  govern- 
ment does  not  hold  power  through  a  free 
election,  and  does  not  even  propose  to  stand 
before  its  people  in  a  fair,  competitive  test 
at  the  ballot  box. 

These  are  the  questions  that  critics  of  the 
Reagan  Administration's  El  Salvador  policy 
must  face.  Today,  the  political  battle  over 
El  Salvador  is  cast  less  and  less  in  terms  of 
land  reform  or  even  human  rights.  Rather, 
the  new  Issue  Is  "negotiations."  With 
whom?  Over  what?  The  Administration  be- 
lieves that  negotiations  are  essential  in  El 
Salvador— negotiations  aimed  at  extending 
the  democratic  process  so  that  all  democrat- 
ic elements  wUl  participate  in  free  elections. 
But  the  negotiations  urged  by  many  oppo- 
nents of  U.S.  policy  are  of  another  sort:  ne- 
gotiations over  power.  The  real  agenda  of 
these  talks  would  be  the  surrender  of  sever- 
al ministries  to  the  guerrillas,  and  the  real 
negotiating  would  be  over  which  appoint- 
ments. For  example,  would  guerrilla  leaders 
Shafik  Handal  and  Cayetano  Carpio  get  the 
interior  ministry,  the  communications  min- 
istry or  the  finance  ministry? 

A  forced  coalition  that  includes  opposition 
elements  that  are  communist  revolutioruir- 
ies  cannot  work,  and  it  is  important  to  un- 
derstand why.  A  coerced  coalition  l)etween 
those  who  want  free  elections  and  popular 
rule,  and  those  who  seek  personal  or  Com- 
munist Party  power,  must  fall.  It  will  fail 
because  the  communists  do  not  share  in  the 
fundamental  consensus  over  goals  and 
values.  They  seek  above  all  to  avoid  free 
elections  and  popular  rule,  as  Is  amply 
shown  by  the  continuing  refusal  of  the  San- 
dinistas to  hold  a  free  election. 

This  is  why  we  must  oppose  negotiations 
in  which  guerrillas  would  be  handed  a  piece 
of  the  government  of  El  Salvador  solely  be- 
cause they  have  gotten  guns  and  used  themt 
To  grant  them  such  power  would  undercut 
all  our  efforts  to  help  democracy  in  El  Sal- 
vador, and  make  a  mockery  of  the  risks  and 
sacrifices  that  Salvadorans  have  made  in 
their  fight  for  democratic  Institutions  and 
free  elections.  After  all,  free  elections  offer 
the  only  real  hope  of  a  comprehensive  and 
permanent  human  rights  improvement. 

The  most  significant  pattern  in  human- 
rights  practices  follows  the  geography  of  de- 
mocracy. Where  democracy  exists,  there  are 
almost  always  good  human-rights  condi- 
tions. If  it  can  be  firmly  Institutionalized, 
democracy  in  El  Salvador  will  give  all  the 
people  a  stake  in  their  government  and  pro- 
vide a  way  of  settling  political  conflicts 
without  fighting.  Human-rights  violations 
will  be  exposed  in  public  debate,  and  public 
opinion  will  demand  their  redress.  But  none 
of  this  can  happen  if  decisions  are  made  not 
by  elections  but  by  factions  that  meet  out  of 
sight  to  carve  up  the  pie. 

Those  who  favor  negotiations  for  "power- 
sharing"  must  realize  what  would  happen  in 
Central  America  if  the  U.S.  government  en- 
dorsed this  view.  We  would  be  teaching  that 
an  armed  guerrilla  challenge,  supplied  by 
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foreign  govenunents  and  radical  move- 
ments, could  ultimately  succeed  in  wearing 
down  American  patience  and  undermining 
American  support— even  when  the  guerrillas 
are  Marxist,  the  reformist  government  is 
elected  and  pro-American  and  the  location 
is  very  close  by. 

If  the  United  SUtes  can  be  counted  on  to 
coerce  its  friends  into  coalition  with  commu- 
nist guerrillas— whose  main  goal  Is  the  de- 
struction of  every  value  for  which  we  claim 
to  stand— the  lesson  to  guerrillas  would  be 
to  fight  on,  and  the  lesson  to  democratic 
forces  would  be  to  give  up.  It  must  be  the 
firm  American  position  to  support  demo- 
cratic institutions  and  oppose  those  who 
seek  to  gsJn  power  through  the  barrel  of  a 
gun. 

Negotiations  to  achieve  democracy  can  be 
useful;  negotiations  that  would  subvert  de- 
mocracy violate  our  fundamental  values.  Let 
us  show  the  patience  and  fortitude  to  stand 
up  for  our  own  principles:  the  democratic 
solution  to  El  Salvador's  problems.* 


WHY  JUST  FREEZE? 

HON.  ELUOn  H.  LEVTTAS 

OF  GKOBGIA 
IB  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESEKTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  20,  1983 
•  Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
urge  my  colleagues  to  take  note  of  the 
editorial  which  apppeared  in  yester- 
day's New  York  Times.  This  article, 
entitled  "  'Stop  Nukes';  Then  What?", 
highlights  where  some  Meml)ers  have 
taken  a  wrong  turn  in  this  debate. 

As  the  editorial  points  out,  it  Is  right 
that  we  are  cryuig  out  against  the  nu- 
clear threat,  but  It  is  impractical  just 
to  cry  for  a  freeze  without  any  provi- 
sions for  movement  toward  actual  re- 
ductions or  movement  toward  more 
stable,  less  vtilnerable  weapons  sys- 
tems which  would  enhance  deterrence. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  some  leaders  in 
this  debate  have  rejected  such  notions. 
Why  just  freeze?  Why  not  move  past 
the  freeze  posture  towsu-d  a  safer, 
more  stable  world?  As  this  article 
points  out,  there  are  Innovative  pro- 
posals such  as  the  "mutual  guaranteed 
build-down"  which  would  move  us 
along  that  path.  I  hope  we  will  soon 
proceed  forward  with  further  consider- 
ation and  implementation  of  this  prac- 
tical proposal. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  place 
the  New  York  Times  editorial  in  the 
Record. 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  19, 19831 

"Stop  Nukss";  Them  What? 
The  nuclear  freeze  resolution  that  comes 
up  before,  the  House  of  Representatives  to- 
morrow is  a  primal  scream  against  man- 
kind's atomic  predicament.  O.K.,  agreed: 
The  overhanging  nuclear  nightmare  Justi- 
fies screaming.  But  then  what?  To  exclaim 
"Stop  nukes  now"  displays  passion,  but  no 
practicality.  What's  the  next  sentence? 
Where  is  the  credible  arms  control  policy 
that  freeze  advocates  have  failed  so  far  to 
advance? 

To  its  credit,  the  movement  has  aroused 
widespread  public  support,  undoubtedly 
tempering  the  belligerency  of  the  Reagan 
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Administration's  statements  and  helping  to 
induce  the  reasonable  new  proposal  for  the 
Euromlssile  negotiations  In  Geneva.  The 
freeze  movement  has  also  stirred  Congres- 
sional interest  in  arms  control— probably  In- 
fluencing the  Scowcroft  commission's  far- 
sighted  proposal  to  replace  destabilizing 
multi-warhead  missiles  with  small,  single- 
warhead  "Midgetman." 

Yet  the  proposals  of  the  freeze  movement 
itself  have  barely  evolved  past  the  original, 
simplistic  formula  of  "stop,  now." 

The  House  resolution  still  calls  for  an  "im- 
mediate" freeze  through  negotiations  with 
Moscow.  Yet  such  negotiations  would  have 
to  take  several  years.  The  resolution  still 
calls  for  a  "verifiable"  halt  in  producing  nu- 
clear arms.  Nice,  but  infeasible. 

A  freeze  would  ban  weapons  moderniza- 
tion—thus halting  improvements  in  weap- 
ons that  would  stabilize  the  balance  of 
terror.  The  resolution  calls  for  but  falls  to 
give  useful  "special  attention"  to  destabiliz- 
liig  first-strike  weapons.  It  would  freeze 
America  in  a  potentially  vulnerable  Minute-  ' 
man  land-missile  deployment  whUe  doing 
nothing  about  the  Soviet  Union's  potential 
first-strike  force.  The  remedy,  the  ingenious 
Scowcroft  proposal  to  create  "Midgetman," 
would  be  barred. 

Is  there  some  way  to  harness  all  this  polit- 
ical energy  to  constructive  arms  control 
ends?  There  is  talk  of  a  conference  commit- 
tee compromise  between  House  and  Senate 
resolutions,  but  the  best  that  could  produce  . 
is  a  least-common-denominator  compromise. 
V^at's  needed  is  a  new  approach  to  the 
arms  control  dUemma  along  the  lines  sug- 
gested by  the  Scowcroft  report. 

Two  imaginative  precursors  of  this  pro- 
posal are  already  before  Congress:  the 
"build-down"  proposal  sponsored  by  Sena- 
tors Nunn  and  Cohen  would  require  disman- 
tling of  two  older  nuclear  weapons  for  every 
new  one  deployed.  Representative  Gore's 
comprehensive  plan  would  also  move  the  su- 
perpowers toward  the  Scowcroft  goal  of  re-  • 
duclng  multiple  warhead  missUes.  Both 
would  build  on  the  SALT  treaties,  but  em- 
phasize ceilings  on  warheads  rather  than 
laimchers  and  missiles. 

A  dozen  or  more  pro-freeze  senators  have 
endorsed  the  build-down  idea.  Unfortunate- 
ly, instead  of  welcoming  such  innovations, 
many  freeze  enthusiasts  attack  them.  Ar»d 
the  House  Democratic  leadership  continues 
to  press  for  the  freeze  resolution:  stop.  now. 
But  there's  still  no  next  sentence.  Where  is 
the  program  to  match  the  piety?* 


HOME  MAINTENANCE  AND 
REPAIR  SERVICES  BILL  FOR 
OLDER  AMERICANS 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or  cALirownA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESKKTATTVES 

Wednesday,  April  20,  1983 
m  Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  which  would  au- 
thorize the  Commissioner  of  the  Ad- 
ministration on  Aging  to  provide  home 
maintenance  and  repair  assistance  to 
older  Americans.  This  bill  is  important 
because  it  specifically  addresses  the 
problems  encountered  by  senior  citi- 
zens in  maintaining  their  home  in  a 
safe  and  inhabitable  manner. 
My  bill  would: 
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One,  establish  a  program  to  assist  el- 
derly homeowners  to  insure  the  actual 
delivery  of  needed  repair  services,  and 
correct  particular  hazards  and  prob- 
lems before  they  become  a  danger  to 
the  health  and  safety  of  the  senior  cit- 
izen; 

Two,  provide  a  housing  counseling 
program  to  inform  seniors  regarding 
existing  energy  and  weatherization 
programs,  provide  suggestions  for 
energy  conservation  and  weatheriza- 
tion techniques;  and 

Three,  authorize  a  yearly  report  on 
the  housing  needs  of  the  elderly. 

A  recent  congressional  study  has  re- 
vealed that  as  many  as  one-third  of 
the  25  million  older  Americans  remain 
Ill-housed  in  substandard,  deteriorat- 
ing, or  dilapidated  housing.  Statistics 
show  that  approximately  7  million  of 
the  housing  units  occupied  by  the  el- 
derly were  built  before  1940,  are  more 
than  40  years  old,  and  likely  to  be  in 
need  of  repair.  Yet,  although  approxi- 
mately 71  percent  of  elderly  individ- 
uals live  in  their  own  homes,  most 
Federal  programs  have  been  targeted 
to  assist  elderly  renters,  and  little 
funding  has  been  made  available  to 
help  elderly  homeowners. 

The  need  to  assist  many  of  these 
senior  citizens  who.  due  to  spiraling 
maintenance  and  energy  costs,  are 
unable  to  make  the  repairs  themselves 
Is  great.  Upon  retirement,  older  indi- 
viduals are  typically  faced  with  a  cut 
in  personal  income  of  one-third  to  one- 
half.  The  average  individual  social  se- 
curity recipient  receives  $408  per 
month.  Given  the  fact  that  the  elderly 
already  are  spending  on  the  average  a 
third  or  more  of  their  incomes  for 
shelter,  it  is  unlikely  that  many  will  be 
able  to  improve  their  housing  situa- 
tion without  assistance. 

Health  and  mobility  are  also  impor- 
tant determinants  of  the  ability  to 
make  repairs,  and  with  the  75  and  over 
age  group  being  the  fastest  growing 
segment  of  the  population,  a  vastly 
growing  niunber  of  elderly  are  phys- 
ically unable  to  make  the  repairs 
themselves.  By  assisting  seniors  in 
making  their  homes  safe  and  inhabit- 
able, this  bill  would  not  only  help  keep 
seniors  from  putting  additional  pres- 
sure on  the  rental  housing  market,  but 
also  prohibit  premature  institutional- 
ization. 

This  bill  would  provide  a  program  to 
make  needed  repairs  which  fit  within 
the  original  fabric  and  character  of 
the  houses,  such  as  replacing  broken 
windows,  repairing  porch  steps,  patch- 
ing a  leaky  roof,  fixing  a  furnace,  in- 
stalling a  bathtub  safety  rail,  and  so 
forth.  Neither  code  enforcement  nor 
complete  modernization  would  be  in- 
volved. 

In  my  bill  the  objectives  of  the  pro- 
gram would  be  accomplished  by  a 
team  approach.  Actual  repairs  would 
be  performed  by  maintenance  special- 
ists, many  of  whom  would  be  skilled 
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retired  seniors  themselves— carpentry, 
plumbing,  and  so  forth. 

Counseling  would  be  provided  to  cli- 
ents in  seeking  out  new  resources,  and 
to  actively  aid  seniors  in  obtaining 
energy  and  weatherization  assistance, 
along  with  other  housing-related  re- 
sources. Coordination  with  existing  el- 
derly employment  programs,  as  well  as 
energy  and  weatherization  programs, 
will  be  encouraged. 

I  strongly  urge  your  support  of  this 
bill.* 


COBtfPENSATING  VICTIMS,  PRO- 
TECTING  POUCE  MEAN  SAFER 
STREETS 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

or  CAuroRMiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  20.  1983 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
18,  the  Select  Revenue  Measures  Sub- 
committee, which  I  chair,  held  field 
hearings  in  Chicago  on  legislation  pro- 
posed by  my  colleague,  Mr.  Russo,  to 
divert  a  percentage  of  the  existing 
excise  tax  on  weapons  and  ammuni- 
tion to  a  victim's  compensation  fund. 

These  hearings  were  held  with  a 
sense  of  optimism  and  concern.  The 
concern,  of  course,  rests  with  those 
who  have  suffered  at  the  hands  of  vi- 
cious criminals  who  display  a  wanton 
disregard  for  the  dignity  and  worth  of 
hiunan  life.  And  while  crime  continues 
to  take  a  sickening  toll  year  after  year, 
the  Chicago  hearings  realized  an  infu- 
sion of  optimism  coming  from  such 
proposals  as  Mr.  Rnsso's. 

That  optimism  was  fueled  recently 
by  a  proposal  in  my  own  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. As  reported  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  State  Attorney  General  John 
Van  de  Kamp  kicked  off  California's 
Victims'  Rights  Week  by  announcing 
legislation  Monday  designed  to  aid  vic- 
tims by  requiring  courts  to  order 
felons  to  pay  from  $100  to  $10,000  in 
restitution  fines. 

The  Van  de  Kamp  legislation  would 
be  amended  into  legislation  already 
proposed  in  the  California  Legislature, 
and  the  compensation  fine,  if  ap- 
proved, would  be  in  addition  to  any 
criminal  fine  imposed  on  the  convict 
by  the  courts.  The  compensation 
money,  under  Van  de  Kamp's  propos- 
al, could  come  from  a  criminal's 
income  tax  refund,  from  minimum 
wage  earnings  while  in  prison,  and 
from  earnings  after  prison. 

Van  de  Kamp's  is  one  of  several  leg- 
islative efforts  underway  in  my  State 
to  enrich  California's  program  of  as- 
sisting victims  of  crime— a  program 
started  in  1965.  And  these  most  recent 
efforts  to  recognize  and  deal  with  the 
suffering  inflicted  on  the  thousands  of 
crime  victims  in  this  coimtry  makes 
me  proud  of  my  home  State  and  en- 
courages me  that  one  day  criminals 
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will  understand  that  crime  does  not 
pay— It  costs. 

On  another  matter  vital  to  law  en- 
forcement, I  wish  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  a  three-quar- 
ter page  ad  published  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  today  (April  20)  seeking  sup- 
port for  legislation  to  ban  so-called 
cop-killer  bullets.  Paid  for  by  Handgun 
Control,  Inc..  of  Washington.  D.C.,  the 
ad  clearly  spells  out  what  many  of  us 
have  long  said— these  teflon-coated, 
small  caliber,  high-velocity  bullets 
serve  no  other  purpose  than  to  kill 
those  commissioned  to  enforce  the 
law.  Although  the  National  Rifle  Asso- 
ciation opposes  legislation  to  ban  such 
bullets,  the  ad  rightly  points  out  that 
"no  self-respecting  himter  would  ever 
use"  the  cop-killer  bullet. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  to 
impose  a  $200  per  unit  tax  on  these 
bullets,  with  my  hope  being  to  tax 
them  out  of  existence.  Moreover,  I 
have  cosponsored  legislation  to  impose 
stiff  penalties  on  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  these  bullets,  again  hoping  to 
relegate  cop-killer  bullets  to  a  night- 
mare of  the  past. 

These  efforts  to  protect  those  who 
enforce  the  law  and  compensate  those 
who  have  faUen  victim  to  the  criminal 
element  are  necessary  to  insure  a  safer 
environment  in  which  we  can  once 
again  feel  comfortable  walking  the 
streets.  I  heartily  welcome  these  ef- 
forts.* 
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WARREN  BLAIR  GRASHAM 
EAGLE  SCOUT 


JMI 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OPItAKTLAin> 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  20, 1983 

•  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  Friday,  April  22,  Mr.  Warren 
Blair  Grasham  of  Boy  Scout  Troop 
No.  343  will  be  awarded  the  rank  of 
Eagle  Scout.  I  would  like  to  take  a 
moment  now  to  recognize  this  fine 
achievement. 

Warren  has  been  involved  in  scout- 
ing since  he  joined  Cub  Scouts  in  ele- 
mentary school.  Since  then,  he  has 
consistently  shown  his  ability  to 
achieve,  lead,  and  contribute  to  his 
troop  and  his  community.  On  his  way 
to  Eagle,  he  earned  the  Cub  Scout 
Arrow  of  Light.  Cub  Scouting's  high- 
est award.  He  has  also  earned  the 
Order  of  the  Arrow  in  Boy  Scouting, 
recognizing  his  leadership  and  contri- 
butions to  the  troops.  He  has  held  a 
variety  of  leadership  positions  and 
now  serves  as  Junior  assistant  scout- 
master. In  earning  his  Eagle  award. 
Warren  served  his  Dundalk  communi- 
ty by  organizing  the  planting  of  2,000 
azalea  plants  which  a  local  benefactor 
had  contributed.  Going  above  and 
beyond  Scouting's  high  standards,  he 
has  earned  35  merit  badges  when  only 


21  are  required  for  Eagle.  Shortly,  he 
will  qualify  for  two  palms. 

Warren  is  In  the  10th  grade  at  Dun- 
dalk High  School  and  has  lived  in 
Diindalk  all  his  life.  He  lives  with  his 
mother,  Patricia  Grasham. 

Warren's  achievements  are  truly  re- 
markable, and  I  am  sure  that  my  col- 
leagues Join  me  in  commending  him. 
He  clearly  has  the  potential  to  be  of 
great  service  to  his  community  and  his 
country,  and  I  wish  him  every  success 
for  the  future.* 


LET'S  REDUCE  NATURAL  GAS 
PRICES  NOW 


HON.  TOM  HARHN 

OP  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  20. 1983 


•  Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  last  several  years,  many  Members 
of  the  House  have  come  Increasingly 
concerned  over  the  soaring  price 
Americans  pay  for  natural  gas.  This 
concern  has  been  heightened  by 
recent  stories  in  local  newspapers  of 
people  freezing  to  death  because  of 
their  inability  to  pay  their  heating 
bUls. 

While  natural  gas  prices  are  skyrock- 
eting around  the  Nation,  the  situation 
in  Iowa  has  become  critical.  Within 
the  last  6  months,  two  of  the  major 
natural  gas  pipelines  which  supply 
Iowa  with  90  percent  of  its  gas,  have 
raised  their  gas  prices  nearly  20  per- 
cent, costing  lowans  an  additional 
$791  million  for  the  natural  gas  they 
use.  In  fact,  the  average  household  is 
expected  to  pay  about  $725  for  natural 
gas  this  year.  This  is  double  the  figure 
lowans  paid  In  1979,  even  when  energy 
conservations  is  figured  in. 

The  impact  on  the  local  economy  is 
also  severe.  For  example,  officials  have 
calculated  that  the  835  natural  gas 
users  in  Gutherie  Center,  Iowa  (735 
residences  and  100  commercial  users), 
will  pay  approximately  32  percent 
more  for  natural  gas  during  1983  than 
what  they  paid  in  1982.  And  that  as- 
sumes there  will  be  no  more  rate  in- 
crease requests  added  to  those  that 
are  now  pending.  With  just  1.713 
people,  Gutherie  Center  could  lose  an 
estimated  $171,000  from  its  local  econ- 
omy—a hundred  dollars  for  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  town. 

Farmers,  already  facing  the  worst 
economic  slump  since  the  depression, 
are  also  hit  hard.  Although  they  do 
not  usually  heat  their  homes  with  nat- 
ural gas,  they  do  use  propane,  two- 
thirds  of  which  comes  ffom  natural 
gas.  In  addition.  Iowa's  farmers  use 
natural  gas.  directly  or  indirectly,  for 
fertilizer  and  to  dry  their  crops.  Since 
passage  of  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act 
of  1978  (NGPA)— legislation  which  I 
opposed— fertilizer  costs  have  risen 
more  than  any  other  farm  cost,  except 
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raw  fuels  and  short-term  interest 
rates.  Farm  income,  which  dropped  19 
percent  in  1982,  threatens  to  fall  an- 
other 16  percent  this  year,  especially  if 
Congress  fails  to  reduce  the  upward 
pressure  on  natural  gas  prices. 

Despite  all  this,  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration and  some  members  of  the  oil 
and  natural  gas  industry  want  to  accel- 
erate decontrol  of  natural  gas.  The 
President's  decontrol  measure  would 
modify  current  law  and  lift  price  con- 
trols on  gas  discovered  prior  to  1977. 
old  gas.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the 
President's  proposal  will  cause  residen- 
tial gas  bills  nationwide  to  soar  67  per- 
cent by  1986  and  cost  Americans  an 
additional  $50  billion  in  natural  gas 
costs.  Such  decontrol  would  also  cost 
an  average  Des  Moines  area  household 
that  heats  with  natural  gas  nearly 
$560  in  higher  gas  bills  over  the  next  4 
years. 

The  people  of  Iowa— sdong  with  mil- 
lions of  other  Americans— deserve 
better.  They  deserve  to  be  protected 
from  price  gouging  companies  who  do 
not  care  about  the  consxmier.  For  this 
reason  I  have  joined  93  Members  of 
the  House  in  cosponsoring  H.R.  2154. 
the  Natural  Gas  Consumer  Relief  Act 
of  1983.  This  bill  tackles  the  shortcom- 
ings of  the  NGPA  head  on.  The  bill: 

Rolls  back  costs  to  what  they  were 
in  January  1982. 

Extends  for  another  2  years  controls 
on  60  percent  of  the  natural  gas  now 
scheduled  for  decontrol  in  1985  under 
the  NGPA. 

Provides  strict  limits  on  the  con- 
tracts pipeline  companies  can  sign. 
Contract  provisions  which  require 
pipelines  to  pay  the  highest  price  of 
any  other  contract  in  a  given  geo- 
graphic area  and  other  abusive  provi- 
sions would  be  illegal.  The  pipeline 
companies  would  be  required  to  re- 
negotiate their  present  high-priced 
contracts  that  violate  the  law,  and 
they  would  be  required  to  purchase 
the  cheapest  gas  available. 

Requires  the  Federal  Energy  Regu- 
latory Commission  (FERC)  to  limit  a 
pipeline's  passthrough  of  gas  costs  to 
the  extent  the  pipeline  has  failed  to 
adopt  and  follow  practices  which  mini- 
mize its  gas  costs.  This  is  an  important 
provision  since  FERC  now  allows  pipe- 
lines to  pass  almost  any  costs,  whether 
prudently  or  Imprudently  incurred, 
along  to  consumers. 

Prohibit  FERC  from  administrative- 
ly raising  gas  prices.  Through  adminis- 
trative action,  FERC  has  allowed  gas 
producers  to  charge  an  extra  amount 
for  production  costs  associated  with 
producing  natural  gas.  Historically, 
these  costs  have  been  Included  in  the 
ceiling  price.  But,  by  regulation,  FERC 
has  decided  that  price  ceilings  should 
no  longer  include  these  costs.  The  net 
result  is  a  $10  billion  increase  in  natu- 
ral gas  bills  over  the  next  4  years.  The 
FERC  has  also  administratively  ex- 
panded the  definition  of  certain  cate- 
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gories  of  higher-priced  gas.  Under  the 
bill  I  have  cosponsored,  the  decision 
on  production  costs  would  be  reversed, 
and  the  Commission  would  lose  its 
ability  to  boost  gas  prices  higher. 

The  Natural  Gas  Consumer  Relief 
Act,  if  passed  by  Congress,  will  lower 
natural  gas  prices.  For  example,  the 
average  Des  Moines-area  household 
will  save  $780  over  the  next  4  years 
compared  to  current  law,  rather  than 
paying  the  $560  more  under  the  Presi- 
dent's decontrol  plan. 

The  Natural  Gas  Consumer  Relief 
Act  of  1983  offers  a  soimd  approach 
for  bringing  about  lower  prices  for 
natural  gas.  The  bill  will  correct  the 
serious  deficiencies  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  and  will  help  restore  fair- 
ness and  equity  to  the  natural  gas 
market. 

I  strongly  support  this  legislation 
and  hope  Congress  will  act  soon  in  en- 
acting this  measure.* 


CONSUMERS  PAY  FOR  GAS 
DECONTROL 


HON.  BOB  EDGAR 

OF  PENMSYLVAHIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  20.  1983 
*  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  an  on 
ed  piece  on  natural  gas  from  the  April 
18.  1983.  edition  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer.  This  well  reasoned  and 
timely  article  was  written  by  Mr. 
Randy  Canale.  chairman  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Public  Interest  Energy  Com- 
mittee and  president  of  the  Delaware 
County  AFL-CIO  Council.  I  whole- 
heartedly support  this  position. 

The  article  follows: 
CoRsumss  Pay  for  Gas  Dbcokthol 
(By  Randy  Canale) 

Just  about  everyone  agrees  that  soaring 
natural  gas  prices  are  a  big  problem.  Not 
only  consumers  who  heat  with  gas,  but 
farmers,  small  businesses,  major  industries 
and  even  gas  ultilities  and  pipelines  are 
bearing  the  burden  of  gas  costs  that  have 
doubled  since  1978.  That  is  when  Congress 
passed  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  (NGPA) 
to  phase  out  the  controls  that  held  down 
well-head  gas  prices. 

Even  the  oil  companies,  which  produce 
most  of  the  nation's  natural  gas.  have 
changed  their  tune.  Abandoning  their  old 
complaint  that  gas  prices  are  kept  artificial- 
ly low  by  federal  regulation,  the  oil  compa- 
nies now  are  trying  to  convince  us  that  the 
remaining  price  controls  are  keeping  gas 
prices  too  high. 

Just  as  oil  prices  fell  after  oil  was  decon- 
trolled, they  say,  so  would  natural  gas  prices 
fall  in  a  totally  decontrolled  "free  market" 
In  their  view,  the  phased  decontrol  of  the 
NGPA  Is  not  enough— more  gas  must  be  de- 
controlled faster. 

It's  a  strange  and  wondrous  argument  the 
oil  companies  make.  Why  the  sudden 
change  in  rhetoric?  Were  they  simply  mis- 
taken before,  when  they  told  us  that  con- 
trols kept  prices  too  low?  And  if  decontrol 
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would  result  in  lower  prices,  why  are  gas 
producers  so  eager  to  see  Congress  speed  up 
the  decontrol  timetable?  Are  we  to  believe 
they  have  lost  interest  in  the  profit  motive 
and  now  stand  ready  to  serve  the  public  in- 
terest even  if  it  means  lower  prices? 

Don't  believe  it  for  a  minute.  Partial  de- 
control under  the  NGPA  has  meant  sharply 
higher  prices.  More  decontrol,  whether 
through  a  continuation  of  the  NGPA  or 
through  a  speed-up  in  the  decontrol  timeta- 
ble, will  mean  even  higher  prices.  That's  the 
only  reason  gas  producers  are  calling  for 
more  decontrol. 

The  comparison  to  falling  oil  prices  is  as 
phony  as  a  three-dollar  bill,  and  the  oil  com- 
panies know  it.  OU  decontrol  did  not  reduce 
prices— it  raised  them,  by  a  substantial 
margin. 

In  1979,  before  President  Jimmy  Carter's 
decontrol  plan  began,  a  barrel  of  domestic 
crude  oil  sold  for  $10.  Today  that  same 
barrel  of  oil  sells  for  about  $30.  a  200  per- 
cent increase.  The  Department  of  Energy 
estimated  that  between  1979  and  1981  the 
total  cost  of  domestically  produced  oil  in- 
creased by  more  than  $50  bilUon. 

In  1981.  President  Reagan  speeded  up  the 
last  few  months  of  F»resident  Carter's  decon- 
trol schedule:  80  percent  of  domestically 
produced  crude  oil  already  had  been  decon- 
trolled. Immediately  after  President  Rea- 
gan's action,  gasoline  and  heating  oil  prices 
increased  an  additional  10  to  15  cents  a 
gallon,  as  domestic  crude  oil  reached  the 
world  market  price.  Consumers  paid,  and  oil 
companies  profited. 

Oil  prices  are  falling  now.  not  because 
U.S.-produced  oil  was  decontrolled,  but  be- 
cause international  markets  are  awash  in 
oil.  OPEC  and  other  producing  nations  con- 
tinued to  produce  large  volumes  of  oil  even 
after  demand  for  oil  products  slumped 
during  the  worldwide  recession.  The  result, 
as  anyone  who  has  followed  OPEC's  failure 
to  set  production  quotas  Itnows,  was  a  clas- 
sic glutted  market— an  oversupply  that 
drove  prices  down. 

There  is  an  enormous  gas  surplus,  yet 
prices  are  rising  because  the  market  power 
of  gas  producers  and  careless  purchase  prac- 
tices by  gas  pipelines  have  locked  pipelines 
into  unreasonable  and  anti-competitive  con- 
tracts. 

Many  pipelines  are  buying  large  volumes 
of  expensive  gas  under  "take-or-pay"  provi- 
sions, which  require  them  to  take  delivery 
of  the  gas  or  pay  for  it  anyway.  Bound  by 
these  contract  obligations,  the  pipelines  are 
meeting  reduced  demand  by  cutting  back  on 
purchases  of  less-expensive  gas.  driving  the 
average  price  of  gas  higher. 

Many  pipelines  continue  to  import  expen- 
sive Algerian  or  Canadian  gas  instead  of 
cheaper  domestic  supplies.  Another 
common  abuse  is  "area-rate"  contracts, 
which  require  pipelines  to  pay  the  highest 
price  any  other  pipeline  in  the  area  is  will- 
ing to  pay. 

Decontrol  will  not  eliminate  these  forms 
of  market  rigidity,  which  prevent  price-cut- 
ting in  a  glutted  market.  In  fact,  the  prob- 
lems will  get  worse  under  decontrol  as  con- 
tracts requiring  the  pipelines  to  pay  the 
highest  price  any  producer  can  get  for  de- 
controlled gas  take  effect. 

Measures  to  restrict  abusive  contract  pro- 
visions could  increase  competition  in  the  gas 
industry  and  bring  some  price  protection  to 
consmners.  But  solving  this  "contracts  prob- 
lem" alone  will  not  provide  the  price  relief 
consumers  need. 

The  fundamental  problem  is  decontrol 
Itself.  Natural  gas  costs  have  gone  sky-high 
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under  the  wellhead  price  increases  built  into 
the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act,  and  accelerat- 
ing the  timetable  will  only  mean  faster  in- 
creases for  more  categories  of  gas. 

The  Citizen/Labor  Energy  Coalition 
(CLEC),  using  conservative  Department  of 
Energy  data,  projects  that  gas  prices  will  in- 
crease an  additional  55  percent  by  1986 
under  the  NGPA  decontrol  timetable.  If  the 
decontrol  schedule  is  speeded  up,  gas  prices 
will  rise  67  percent  by  1986.  Philadelphia 
consumers  would  pay  a  total  of  more  than 
$6,800  for  gas  in  the  next  four  years  under 
NGPA  and  more  than  $7,350  under  Rea- 
gan's accelerated  decontrol. 

Under  a  CLEC  proposal  based  on  enact- 
ment of  the  Natural  Gas  Consumer  Relief 
Act,  the  average  Philadelphia  consumer 
would  pay  $5,655  for  the  next  four  years, 
almost  $1,700  less  than  under  the  Reagan 
proposal. 

Gas  prices  must  be  brought  under  control. 
The  only  way  to  ensure  price  protection  is 
for  Congress  to  pass  comprehensive  legisla- 
tion to  reform  gas  pricing,  which  would  in- 
clude: 

Stopping  natural  gas  decontrol  as  sched- 
uled by  the  NGPA. 

Rolling  back  gas  price  ceilings. 

Holding  pipelines  accountable  for  buying 
the  least  expensive  gas  available. 

Outlawing  anti-consumer  producer-pipe- 
line contracting  practices. 

Reining  in  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission. 

This  approach  is  supported  not  only  by 
CLEC  but  by  the  APL-CIO,  senior  citizen 
and  consumer  groups,  many  gas  utilities  and 
a  bipartisan  coalition  in  Congress. 

The  Pennsylvania  Public  Interest  Coali- 
tion (PennPIC),  representing  more  than  100 
organizations  across  the  commonwealth, 
also  supports  this  approach  as  the  best  way 
to  reduce  gas  costs,  nationally  and  in  our 
area.  It  recognizes  a  fundamental  truth  that 
the  oil  companies  ask  us  to  ignore:  If  high 
gas  prices  are  the  problem,  the  solution  is  to 
lower  them.  If  current  provisions  to  protect 
consumers  are  inadequate,  ihey  should  be 
strengthened. 

Consumers  are  angry  about  their  gas  bills, 
with  good  reason.  Congress  must  heed  this 
warning:  We  will  not  settle  for  halfway 
measures  or  phony  solutions.  The  time  to 
roll  back  prices  and  stop  decontrol  is  now.* 


JMI 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  i. 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee — of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
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an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
April  21,  1983.  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

MEETINGS  SCHEDULED 
APRIL  22 
9:00  a.m. 
Armed  Services 

Strategic  and  Theater  Nuclear  Forces 
Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  675.  authoris- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  year  1984  for  mili- 
tary programs  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  focusing  on  a  report  by  the 
President's  Commission  on  Strategic 
Forces  on  the  basing  of  the  MX  mis- 
sUe. 

S£>-562 
9:30  a.m. 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  98,  S.  634.  and  S. 
863,  bills  to  provide  tax  incentives  for 
businesses  in  economically  depressed 
areas  to  stimulate  job  programs. 

SD-215 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  figures  for  March. 

SD-106 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  947,  authorizing 
funds   through    fiscal    year    1988   for 
water  resources  development  projects 
of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

SD-406 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Family  and  Human  Services  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  programs  of  the 
Domestic  Volunteer  Service  Act. 

SD-430 
10:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands  and  Reserved  Water  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  916  and  S.  848, 
bills  to  provide  for  the  termination, 
extension,  or  modification  of  certain 
contracts    for    the    sale    of    Federal 
timber. 

SD-366 
2:00  p.m. 
Armed  Services 

Strategic  and  Theater  Nuclear  Forces 
Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  675.  author- 
izing funds  for  fiscal  year  1984  for 
military  programs  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  focusing  on  a  report  by 
the  President's  Commission  on  Strate- 
gic Forces  on  the  basing  of  the  MX 
missile. 

SD-S62 

APRIL  25 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
U.S.  Customs  Service,  Department  of 
the  Treasury. 

SD-192 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  372,  to  pro- 
mote interstate  commerce  by  prohibit- 
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ing  diacrlmination  in  the  writing  and 
selling  of  insurance  contracts. 

8R-253 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  771,  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  years  1983-86  for 
health  promotion  and  disease  preven- 
tion programs  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services. 

SD-430 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Theodore  J.  Garrish,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of 
Energy. 

SD-366 

1:30  p.m. 
Armed  Services 
To  resimie  hearings  on  S.  675.  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  year  1984  for  mili- 
tary programs  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  focusing  on  international  se- 
curity matters. 

SD-419 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  trans- 
portation related  programs. 

SD-192 

Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Alvin  P.  Adams,  Jr.,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Ambassador  to  the  Republic  of  Dji- 
bouti, Jay  P.  Moffat,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Repub- 
lic of  Chad,  and  James  D.  Rosenthal, 
of  California,  to  be  Ambassador  to  the 
People's  Revolutionary  Republic  of 
Guinea. 

8-116,  Capitol 

APRIL  26 

8:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice.  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  Marine  Mammal  Commis- 
sion, and  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration. 

S-146,  Capitol 

9:30  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To    hold    hearings    on    United    States- 
Soviet  relations. 

SD-419 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  771,  author- 
izing funds  for  fiscal  years  1983-86  for 
health  promotion  and  disease  preven- 
tion programs  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services. 

SD-430 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1984 
for  transportation  related  programs. 

SD-124 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  on  pending  calendar 
business. 

SD-366 
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Governmental  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  121,  to  estab- 
lish a  U.S.  Department  of  Trade  as  an 
executive  department  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

SD-342 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-221 

2:00  p  Jn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

SD-I38 

3:30  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Helene  A.  Von  Damm,  of  New  Jersey, 
to  be  Ambassador  to  Austria. 

SD-419 

APRIL  27 

8:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services, 
Education,  and  related  agencies. 

SD-116 
9:30  a.m. 
•Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  44,  to  estab- 
lish uniform  standards  of  product  li- 
ability law. 

SR-253 

•Governmental  Affairs 
Oversight  of  Government  Management 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1001,  authorizing 
funds  through  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy, 
and  on  proposals  to  revise  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  Office  of  Federal  Pro- 
curement Policy  Act. 

SR-485 
•Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  38,  pro- 
posed Longshoremen's  and  Harbor 
Workers  Compensation  Act  amend- 
ments, and  S.  655.  authorizing  funds 
for  fiscal  years  1984-86  for  the  nation- 
al sea  grant  college  program,  and 
other  pending  calendar  business. 

SD-430 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, focusing  on  the  District's  courts. 
Metropolitan  Police  Department.  I>e- 
partment  of  Corrections  Corporation 
Counsel/U.S.  Attorney. 

SD-138 

Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1984 
for  transportation  related  programs. 

SD-192 
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Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  on  pending  calendar 
business. 

SD-366 
Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent   Subcommittee   on   Investiga- 
tions 
To  resume  hearings  to  investigate  al- 
leged involvement  of  organized  crime 
and  mismanagement  of  funds  in  the 
hotel  and  restaurant  workers  union 
(HEREIU). 

SD-342 

10:30  a.m. 
Small  Business 

Small  Business:  Family  Farm  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  to  discuss  certain  prob- 
lems facing  family  farm  owners. 

SR-428A 
2:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1984 
for  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  focusing  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  Human  Services  and  Housing 
and  Community  Development  Corpo- 
ration Counsel,  and  the  family  division 
of  the  EMstrict's  courts. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund. 

SD-192 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-226 

APRIL  28 

8:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services. 
Education,  and  related  agencies. 

SD-116 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Legislative  Branch  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Ar- 
chitect of  the  Capitol. 

S-128,  Capitol 

Judiciary 

Criminal  Law  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  485,  proposed 
Lawyers  Duty  of  Disclosure  Act. 

SD-226 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency,  and  the  Neighborhood  Rein- 
vestment Corporation. 

SD-124 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  on  pending  calendar 
business. 

SD-366 
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Finance 
To  hold  healings  on  S.  528,  to  provide  a 
Federal  income  tax  credit  for  tuition. 

SO-215 
Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-419 
Oovemmental  Affairs 
Permanent   Subcommittee   on   Investiga- 
tions 
To  continue  hearings  to  Investigate  al- 
leged Involvement  of  organized  crime 
and  mismanagement  of  funds  in  the 
hotel  and   restaurant  workers  union 
(HEREIU). 

SD-342 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  815,  S.  1059,  and 
the  substance  of  S.  425,  bills  to  provide 
equal  access  and  opportunity  to  public 
school  students  who  wish  to  meet  vol- 
untarily for  religious  purposes. 

SD-430 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  high  cost 
of  capital. 

2203  Raybum  Building 
10:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Separation  of  Powers  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  to  explore  certain 
Federal  court  procedures  relating  to 
the  exclusionary  rule,  habeas  corpus, 
and  related  matters. 

SO-226 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1984 
for  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  focusing  on  the  Board  of 
Education  and  the  Fire  Department. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve  and  the 
naval  petroleum  reserves.  Department 
of  Energy. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
General  Services  Administration,  and 
to  discuss  the  substance  of  S.  102,  to 
allow  State  and  local  governments  to 
continue  to  acquire  surplus  Federal 
lands  for  park  and  recreational  use. 

SD-116 
2:30  p.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
John  L.  Ryan,  of  Indiana,  to  be  a  Gov- 
ernor of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  and 
Maria  L.  Johnson,  of  Alaska,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Merit  Systems  Protec- 
tion Board. 

SD-342 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  727,  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  set 
aside  certain  judgment  funds  of  the 
Three  Affiliated  Tribes  of  Port  Berth- 
old  Reservation  in  North  Dakota,  S. 
884.  to  provide  for  the  use  and  distri- 
bution of  certain  funds  awarded  the 
Red  Lake  Band  of  Chippewa  Indians, 
and  S.  973.  to  make  technical  amend- 
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ments  to  the  Indian  Self-Determina- 
timi  Act. 

SD-S38 

APRIL  29 
8:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services, 
Education,  and  related  agencies. 

SD-116 
9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  249.  to  make  per- 
manent and  extend  the  exclusion  from 
Income  for  amounts  paid  under  educa- 
tional assistance  programs,  and  S.  825, 
to  exclude  from  the  sale  of  member- 
ship lists  from  the  unrelated  business 
income  tax  on  nonprofit  organizations. 

SD-215 
Judiciary 

Patents,  Copyrights  and  Trademarks  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  copyright  audio- 
visual rental. 

SD-226 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Family  and  Human  Services  Subcommit- 
tee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1003. 
authorizing  funds  through  fiscal  year 
1986  for  child-abuse  prevention  and 
treatment  and  adoption  reform  pro- 
grams,  and   proposed   legislation   au- 
thorizing funds  for  the  Domestic  Vol- 
unteer Service  Act. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.J.  Res.  73,  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  relating  to  volun- 
tary school  prayer. 

SI>-628 

MAY  2 
8:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services. 
Education,  and  related  agencies. 

SD-116 
10:00  ajn. 
Energy  tmd  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the 
President's  budget  request  for  fiscal 
year  1984  for  the  Department  of  Ener- 
gy's research  and  development  pro- 
grams, focusing  on  nuclear  waste  ac- 
tivities. 

SD-366 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Mineral  and  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  883  and  S.  558. 
bills  to  expedite  exploration  and  devel- 
opment of  geothermal  resources. 

SD-562 


Apnl  20, 1983 


April  20,  1983 


10:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  73.  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  voluntary 
school  prayer. 

8D-226 

MAT  3 
8:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services. 
Education,  and  related  agencies. 

SD-116 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  territo- 
rial affairs. 

SD-138 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
President's  budget  request  for  fiscal 
year  1984  for  the  Department  of  Ener- 
gy's research  and  development  pro- 
grams. 

SD-366 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-406 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-226 
2:00  p  jn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To    continue     hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1984 
for  territorial  affairs. 

SD-138 

MAY  4 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation  relating  to  science  educa- 
tion. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Coltmi- 
bia. 

SD-192 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 


2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-226 

MAYS 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  772,  to  establish 
an  Interagency  Committee  on  Smok- 
ing and  Health  to  coordinate  Federal 
and  private  activities  to  educate  the 
public  about  the  health  hazards  of 

smoking. 

SD-430 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

District  of  Colimibla  Subcommittee 
To    continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1984 
for  the  government  of  the  District  of 

Colimibla. 

SD-138 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-406 

Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-419 

11:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-lndependent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Office  of  Revenue  Sharing  (New  York 
City  loan  program).  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board,  and  the  National 
Credit  Union  Administration. 

SD-124 

2:00  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-419 

Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  81  and  S.  141. 
bills  to  revise  current  law  relating  to 
civil   actions   for  the   deprivation   of 

righte. 

SD-226 

MAYO 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  stra- 
tegic petroleum  reserve  to  review  fi- 
nancing mechanisms,  interim  storage, 
fill  capacity,  and  other  related  issues. 

SD-366 

Governmental  Affairs 
Information  Management  and  Regulatory 
Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Im- 
plemenUtlon  of  the  Paperwork  Re- 
duction Act  of  1980. 

SD-342 
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MAY  9 

10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  refugee  programs. 

SD-226 

MAY  10 

8:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services. 
Education,  and  related  agencies. 

SD-116 

9:00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation. 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
E.  Pendleton  James,  of  California,  to 
be  a  Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Communications  Satellite  Cor- 
poration. 

SR-2S3 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  999.  proposed 
International         Telecommunications 

Act. 

SR-253 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  home  health  care 

services. 

SD-430 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1984  for  cer- 
tain defense  related  programs,  focus- 
ing on  arms  control  and  military  strat- 

SD-192 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-406 

Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-226 

MAY  11 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  999.  pro- 
posed   International   Telecommunica- 
tions Act. 

SR-232A 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 

10:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  TransporUtlon 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  oU  pipeline  deregu- 
lation. 

SR-253 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 


9335 

Governmental  Affairs 
Governmental  Efficiency  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia school  system's  career  oriented 
curriculum. 

SD-124 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  home  health 
care  services. 

SD-430 

2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SI>-226 

MAY  12 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  certain  tragedies  in- 
volving children. 

SD-56S 

Judiciary 

Patents.  Copyrights  and  Trademarks  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  computerizatlMi  of 
criminal  history. 

SD-226 
'Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  772,  to  estab- 
lish an  Interagency  Committee  on 
Smoking  and  Health  to  coordinate 
FMeral  and  private  activities  to  edu- 
cate the  public  about  the  health  has- 
ards  of  smoking. 

SD-430 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-lndependent    Agencies   Subcommit-   , 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

SD-124 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-406 

2:00  pjn. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  81  and  S.  141. 
bills  to  revise  current  law  relating  to 
civil   actions  for  the  deprivation  of  ■ 
rights. 

SD-226 

MAY  13 

0:30  ajn. 
*Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  772,  to 
establish  an  Interagency  Committee 
on  Smoking  and  Health  to  coordinate 
Federal  and  private  activities  to  edu- 
cate the  public  about  the  health  haz- 
ards of  smoking. 

SD-430 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 

•Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  fire  safety 

matters. 

SD-430 


•I  /a/>    moo 
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9337 


9336 

10:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Separation  of  Powers  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  to  explore  certain 
Federal  court  procedures  relating  to 
the  exclusionary  rule,  habeas  corpus, 
and  related  matters. 

SD-226 

MAT  16 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  610.  to  encour- 
age college  student-athletes  to  com- 
plete their  undergraduate  education 
before  becoming  professional  athletes. 

SI>-226 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Htiman  Resources 
Aging  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  discuss  the  progress 
made  in  the  treatment  of  Alzheimer's 
disease. 

SD-430 

MAY  17 
10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-226 

MAY  18 
9:30  a.m. 
Oovemmental  Affairs 
Oovemmental  Efficiency  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  status  of 
emergency  preparedness  in  the  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  metropolitan  area. 

SD-562 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportuni- 
ty Commission. 

SD-430 
10:00  ajn. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  ad- 
verse health  effects  from  exposure  to 
agent  orange,  and  other  related  mat- 
ters. 

SD-628 
3:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-226 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To     continue     oversight     hearings     to 
review  adverse  health  effects  from  ex- 
posure to  agent  orange,  and  other  re- 
lated matters. 

SD-628 

MAY  19 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  372,  to  pro- 
mote interestate  commerce  by  prohib- 
iting discrimination  in  the  writing  and 
seUing  of  insurance  contracts. 

SR-253 
Judiciary 

Patents,  Copyrights  and  Trademarks  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  computer  chips  pro- 
tection. 

SD-226 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  health  care  cost. 

SD-430 
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10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  696,  to  provide 
for  the  ratification  of  the  memoran- 
dum of  agreement  between  the  U.S. 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  the 
State  of  Texas  for  the  management  of 
the  Matagorda  Island  State  Park  and 
Wildlife  Management  Area  A  Unit  of 
the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System 
in  Calhoun  County,  Tex. 

SD-406 
Judiciary 

Courts  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  discuss  bankruptcy 
matters  relating  to  the  Manville  Corp. 
in  Denver,  Colo. 

SD-562 
10:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  geo- 
politics of  strategic  and  critical  miner- 
als. 

SD-366 

MAY  20 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  effects  of  chem- 
otherapy in  the  treatment  of  cancer. 
10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  orga- 
nized crime  in  the  United  States. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 10,  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  equal  rights  for  women  and 
men.  and  on  related  measures. 

SD-628 

MAY  23 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
programs  under  the  subcommittee's 
jurisdiction. 

SD-124 

MAY  24 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Em- 
ployee   Retirement    Income    Security 
Act  (ERISA). 

SD-430 
10:00  am. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
programs  under  the  subcommittee's 
jurisdiction. 

SD-124 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-226 


April  20, 1983 


April  20,  1983 


MAY2S 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  problem  of  pa- 
rental kidnaping. 

SD-226 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  health  care 
cost. 

SI>-430 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-226 

JUNE8 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  food  safety. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
providing  for  certain  veterans'  com- 
pensation. 

SR-418 

JUNE9 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Hmnan  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  food  safety. 

SD-430 

JUNE  10 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  food  safety. 

SD-430 

JUNE  14 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
revising    certain    provisions    of    the 
Labor-Management     Reporting     and 
Disclosure  Act  (Landrum-Griffin  Act). 

SD-430 

JUNE  IS 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Patents,  Copyrights  and  Trademarks  Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  activi- 
ties  of   the   Patent   and   Trademark 
Office,  Department  of  Commerce. 

SD-226 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

8D-430 

10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Himian  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  proposed  Alien 
Education  Assistance  Act. 

SD-430 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review 
certain  health  care  and  other  services 
provided  Vietnam  veterans. 

SR-418 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-226 


JUNE  16 

9:30  ajn. 
Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  deinstitutionaliza- 
tion of  certain  status  offenders. 

SD-226 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion revising  certain  provisions  of  the 
Labor-Management     Reporting     and 
•     Disclosure  Act  (Landrum-Griffin  Act). 

SD-430 

JUNE  20 

10:00  ajn. 
Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resiune  hearings  on  proposed  author- 
izations for  refugee  programs. 

SD-226 

JUNE  22 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Patents,  Copyrights  and  Trademarks  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  patent  term  resto- 
ration. 

SE>-226 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 

10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Family  and  Human  Services  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  resiune  oversight  hearings  on  the 
breakdown  of  the  traditional  family 
unit,  focusing  on  causes  and  remedies. 

SD-430 

Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  certain 
health  care  services  for  veterans. 

SR-418 

2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-226 


JUNE  23 

10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Family  and  Human  Services  Subcommlt- 

To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 

breakdown  of  the  traditional  family 

unit,  focusing  on  the  role  of  Federal 

policy. 

SD-430 
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JUNE27 

10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  author- 
izations for  refugee  programs. 

SD-226 

JUNE  29 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Patents,  Copyrights  and  Trademarks  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  Federal  Govern- 
ment patent  policy. 

SD-226 

10:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation  providing  for  certain  veter- 
ans' compensation. 

SR-418 

JUNE  30 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  juvenile  offenders 
of  serious  and  violent  crimes. 

SD-266 

JULY  6 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 

JULY  13 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 

JULY  20 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 

JULY  27 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 


CANCELLATIONS 


APRIL  21 

10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  bilingual  education  pro- 
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grams  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 

SD-430 

APRIL  22 

10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

To  resume  hearings  on  organized  crime  in 
the  United  SUtes. 

SE>-226 

APRIL  26 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  48,  to  establish 
the  National  Transportation  Commis- 
sion as  an  independent  regulatory 
agency,  and  to  eliminate  existing  stat- 
utory restrictions  against  common 
ownership  and  control  of  certain  water 
carriers. 

SR-253 

APRIL  27 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  48,  to  estab- 
lish the  National  Transportation  Com- 
mission as  an  independent  regulatory 
agency,  and  to  eliminate  existing  stat- 
utory restrictions  against  common 
ownership  and  control  of  certain  water 

carriers. 

SR-253 

10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  771.  author-  . 
izing  funds  for  fiscal  years  1983-86  for 
health  promotion  and  disease  preven- 
tion programs  of  the  Department  of  • 
Health  and  Human  Services. 

SD-430  • 

APRIL  29 

10:00  a.m.  * 

Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  continue  joint  hearings  with  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources on  S.  426,  to  provide  equal 
access  and  opportunity  to  public 
school  students  who  wish  to  meet  vol- 
untarily for  religious  purposes. 

SD-430 

Labor  and  Human  Resotirces 
To  continue  joint  hearings  with  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary's  Subcom- 
mittee on  Constitution  on  S.  425,  to 
provide  equal  access  and  opportunity 
to  public  school  students  who  wish  to 
meet    voluntarily    for    religious    pur- 


poses. 


SD-430 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— 7%ifr8ifay,  Apnl  21, 1983 


The  House  met  at  11  aon. 
Bishop  Papken  Varjabedian.  dioce- 
legate.  Annenian  Orthodox 
Church  of  North  America.  Washing- 
ton. D.C..  offered  the  folloiring  prayer 
Draw  near  to  us,  our  Heavenly 
Father,  as  we.  In  our  prayer,  endeavor 
to  draw  near  to  Tou. 

As  we  stand  before  Tou  at  this  his- 
toric occasion  to  remember,  honor, 
and  pray  for  all  victims  of  tyranny, 
who  sacrificed  their  lives  for  faith. 
freedom,  and  peace. 

Especially,  we  pray  for  the  martyrs 
of  my  people,  Armenian  Christians, 
who  became  the  victims  of  the  first 
genocide  of  our  present  century. 

Help  all  the  rulers  of  this  Earth  to 
prevent  "man's  Inhumanity  to  man." 
Teach  them  to  choose  the  power  of 
love  rather  than  the  love  of  power. 
And  now,  O  Lord,  we  pray- 
That  Your  word  may  direct  us.  may 
the  strength  ol  Ood  pilot  us.  may  the 
wisdom  of  Ood  instruct  us  and  the 
right  of  Ood  protect  us  and  our  be- 
loved country,  the  United  States  of 
America. 

In  the  spirit  of  Him  who  is  the  resur- 
rection, the  life  and  the  Ught  of  the 
world  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOX7RNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  annoimces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  clause  1.  rule  I,  I  demand  a 
vote  on  agreeing  to  the  Speaker's  ap- 
proval of  the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  wiU  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  375.  nays 
18.  answered  "present"  2.  not  voting 
38.  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  58] 
TEAS-375 


Aekerraan 


AlbosU 
Alexander 


Anderson 
Andrews  (TX) 


Annumio 

Ardier 

A9in 

AuCoin 

Barthin 

Bsmmrd 

Barnes 

BarUett 

R«t<!m«n 

BedeU 

BeUenson 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Bettaune 

BevOI 

Blaoi 

BUirmUs 

BUley 

Boehlert 

Bcrtand 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

BorsU 

Boaco 

Boucber 

Breauz 

Britt 

Brooks 

BroomfleM 

Brown  <CA> 

Brown  (CO) 

BroyhUI 

Bryant 

Burton 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carney 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clarke 

dinger 

Coats 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Corcoran 

Coughlln 

Courter 

Coyne 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  PhlUp 

Crockett 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dicks 

Dlzon 

Donnelly 

Dorcan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Dtincan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 


EncUah 

Erdrelcli 

Krlenbocn 

Evans  (n<> 

ftMseU 

FUio 

Pelghan 

Perraro 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Fish 

Florlo 

Poglletu 

Foley 

Ford  (TO) 

Riwler 

Frank 

ftanklln 

ftemel 

Puqua 

Oarda 

Oaydos 

Oekas 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

GUckman 

Goniales 

Gore 

Oradison 

Gramm 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Ounderson 

HaU(IN> 

HaU(OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hance 

Harrison 

HartoeU 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hertel 

Hlghtower 

Hillis 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeler 

Kasen 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarslno 

Lantos 


(CA) 
(FL> 


Lerine 
Lentas 
Lewis  (CA) 
Lewis  (FL) 


Uvingston 

Uoyd 

Loeffler 

Long  (LA) 

Laag(MD) 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundlne 

Lungren 

MacKay 


Markey 

Marriott 

Martin  (n.) 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NT) 

Martlnes 

Matsui 

BCavTOulea 

MaasoU 

MoCandless 

McCloskey 

McCoUum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugfa 

McKeman 

Mica 

Michel 

MikulskI 

Miller  (CA) 

MlneU 


Moakley 

MoUnari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (CTT) 

Morristm  (WA) 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Nelson 

NIchoto 

Nielson 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Obey 

Olln 

Owens 

Oxley 

Packard 

PanetU 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 


Porter 

Price 

Prttchard 

Pursell 

Quillen 

RahaU 

Ratchford 

RV 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Robinson 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowakl 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sawyer 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Selberling 

Sensenbrenner 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 


Dickinson 

Emerson 

Evans (lA) 

(Jejdenson 

Ooodling 

Harkln 


Shumway 

Shuster 

Sikorskl 

SUJander 

Simon 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (Fli) 

Smith  (LA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith,  Denny 

Smith.  Robert 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solars 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Swift 

Synar 

TaUon 

Tauke 

Tauain 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (OA) 

NAYS-18 

HUer 

Holt 

Jacobs 

MUler  (OH) 

Mitchell 

Roberts 


Torres 

TorriceUl 

Towns 

Trailer 

DdaU 

Valentine 

VanderJagt 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Vueanovich 

Walgren 

Watklns 

Waaman 

Weaver 

Weber 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whlttaker 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wlrth 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylle 

Yatron 

Toung(FL) 

Toung  (MO) 

Zablocki 

Zaehau 


Roemer 

Sabo 

Schroeder 

Walker 

Tates 

Young  (AK) 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 2 
Oberstar  OtUnger 


NOT  VOTINO-M 


Addabbo 

Andrews  (NO 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Bates 

Bogga 

Boxer 

Chappell 

Clay 

Coelho 

D'Amours 

Daniel 

Dellums 


Dlngell 
Dymally 
Edwards  (AL) 
Flippo 
Ford  (MI) 
Porsythe 
Hansen  (ID) 
Hansen  (DT) 
Hutto 
Jones  (NO 
Lott 
Mack 
Marlenee 


McCain 
McKinney 
McNulty 
Mraaek 

Myers 

Neal 

Ortiz 

Rangel 

Savage 

Slattery 

VandergrUf 

Washington 
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So  the  Journal  was  approved. 
The    result    of    the    vote    was 
nounced  as  above  recorded. 


an- 


SUNDRY  MESSAOES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Sundry  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were 
communicated  to  the  House  by  Mr. 
Saunders,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


RIGHT  REVEREND  BISHOP 
PAPKEN 


(Mr.  PASHAYAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.)  ^  ^ 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  are  honored  to  welcome  the  Right 
Reverend  Bishop  Papken  Varjabedlan, 
the  diocesan  apostolic  legate  of  the 
Annenian  Church  of  North  America, 
who  offered  us  our  opening  prayer. 

Later  today,  under  a  special  order  I 
have  reserved,  we  shall  mark  the  68th 
anniversary  of  Armenian  Martyrs' 
Day.  which  will  be  recognised  by  the 
Nation's  Armenian  community  on 
April  24. 

Bishop  Papken,  who  currently  serves 
as  chairman  of  the  Ecimienical  Coun- 
cU,  was  bom  in  Alntab.  Cilcia.  in  1918 
and  has  been  serving  his  church  in 
this  country  since  1946. 

His  first  asslgi^ment  in  this  coimtry 
was  as  pastor  of  the  St.  Peters  Armeni- 
an Church  of  Troy.  N.Y.  Prom  1951  to 

1956  he  served  as  pastor  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  Church  in  Philadelphia,  from 

1957  to  1962  as  primate  of  the  Diocese 
of  California,  from  1963  to  1969  as 
pastor  of  the  St.  ^tjag-St.  Mesrob 
Church  in  Wynnewdod,  Pa.  Following 
a  mission  in  VenesJula  he  was  assigned 
to  his  current  post  in  Washington, 

D.C. 

I  want  to  thank  Bishop  Papken  for 
being  with  us.  I  know  he  shaU  be 
watching  later  as  this  body  addresses 
Armenian  Martyrs'  Day. 


lowance  and  the  Official  Expenses  Allow- 
ance are  Mljusted  as  follows: 

1.  The  base  allowance  (or  Official  Ex- 
penses is  Increased  by  115,000. 

2.  Each  session  a  Member  may  allocate 
not  to  exceed  $30,000  from  the  basic  CTerk- 
Hlre  Allowance  which  may  be  used  to  sup- 
plement the  Official  Expenses  Allowance, 
and  may  allocate  not  to  exceed  $30,000  from 
the  Official  Expenses  Allowance  to  supple- 
ment the  basic  Clerk-Hire  AUowance,  pro- 
vided however  that  monthly  Clerk-Hire  dis- 
bursements may  not  exceed  10  percent  o( 
the  basic  Clerk-Hire  AUowance. 

AU  disbursements  and  allocations  shall  be 
made  In  accordance  with  rules  and  reg\ila- 
tlons  estaWlshed  by  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 
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AUTHORIZINO  SPEAKER  TO  DE- 
CLARE RECESSES  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY, APRIL  27.  1983 
Mr.    FOLEY.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  shall  be  in 
order  at  any  time  on  Wednesday.  April 
27,  1983.  for  the  Speaker  to  declare  re- 
cesses subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 
There  was  no  objection. 


D  1130 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  en- 
tertain requests  for  1-mlnute  speeches 
that  relate  to  business  only. 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2.-07  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


COMMITTEE  ORDER  NO.   35  AD- 
JUSTMENT OF  CLERK-HIRE  AL- 
LOWANCE   AND    OFFICIAL    EX- 
PENSES ALLOWANCE 
(Mr.  HAWKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks     and     Include     extraneous 
matter.)  ^        ^  ^, 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  and  under  the  author- 
ity granted  in  PubUc  Law  94-184  and 
Public  Law  94-440.  the  committee  yes- 
terday Issued  Committee  Order  No.  35, 
which  virtll  become  effective  on  May  1, 
1983. 1  wiU  be  sending  each  Member  a 
"dear  colleague"  letter  within  the  next 
few  days  describing  the  limitations 
and  administration  of  this  change. 

I  include  at  this  point  in  the  Record 

the  text  of  Committee  Order  No.  35: 

ComoTTEE  Ordxr  No.  35 

Resolved,  That  effective  May  1. 1983.  untU 

otherwise  provided  by  the  Committee  on 

House  Administration,  the  Clerk-Hire  Al- 


PERBOSSION     FOR     COMMITTEE 
ON    POST    OFFICE    AND    CIVIL 
SERVICE       TO       SIT       TODAY 
DURING  5-MINUTE  RULE 
Ms.   OAKAR.   Mr.   Speaker,    I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  CivU  Service  be 
permitted  to  sit  this  afternoon.  April 
21,  during  proceedings  under  the  5- 

mlnute  rule.   

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  Ohio? 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  would  ask  the 
gentlewoman  if  this  has  been  cleared 
with  the  minority. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Absolutely.  It  has  been 
cleared.  The  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Taylor),  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee,  has  no  ob- 
jection, and  we  have  checked  with  the 
other  side  prior  to  this  request. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 


JOINT  SESSION  OF  CONGRESS— 
B4ESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 
Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  privileged  concurrent  reso- 
lution (H.  Con.  Res.  114)  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  cnerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 


H.  Con.  Res.  114 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  SentUe  concurringJ,  That  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  assemble  in  the  Hall  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  Wednes- 
day, April  27.  1»«3,  at  8  o'clock  post  merid- 
iem, for  the  purpose  of  receiving  such  com- 
munlcaUons  as  the  President  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  pleased  to  make  to  them. 

The     concurrent     resolution     was 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 

the  table. 


CORRECTING    PUBLIC    LAW    98-8 
DUE   TO    ERRORS    IN   ENROLL-    • 
MENT  OF  H.R.  1718.  EMERGEN- 
CY APPROPRIA-nONS,  1983 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  Immediate 
consideration  in  the  House  of  the  joint 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  245)  to  correct 
Public  Law  98-8  due  to  errors  in  the 
enrollment  of  H.R.  1718. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolutloiu 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution, 
as  follows:  • 

H  J.  Res.  245 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  In  order  to  cor- 
nct  errors  In  the  enrollment  of  H.R.  1718. 
the  figure  In  the  fifth  line  of  the  appropri- 
ating paragraph  "Increasing  employment 
and  training  opportunities"  on  page  12  of 
PubUc  Law  98-8  (97  SUt.  24)  is  hereby 
amended  as  follows:  Strike  "$185,000,000" 
and  insert  '$85,000,000"  and  the  figure  In 
the  fourth  line  of  the  approprUtlng  para- 
graph "Providing  urgently  needed  school  fa- 
dllUes"  on  page  14  of  PubUc  Law  98-8  (97 
SUt.  26)  is  hereby  amended  as  foUows: 
Strike  "$25,000,000"  and  Insert 
"$60,000,000". 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  WHrrrra)  is  rec- 
ognized for  1  hour. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
30  minutes,  for  the  purpose  of  debate 
only,  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  CoKTS)  and  pending 
that.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution  which 
we  are  considering  today  is  a  small 
technical  matter.  It  merely  corrects 
two  errors  which  occurred  in  the  en- 
rollment of  H.R.  1718.  the  emergency 
jobs  appropriations  bill.  The  final 
action  on  the  remaining  Senate 
amendment  took  place  March  24.  and 
the  bill  was  signed  by  the  President 
later  that  day.  The  quick  action  on  the 
conference  report  and  Senate  amend- 
ments precluded  the  normal  review  of 
the  enrolled  bill.  Unfortunately,  two 
smaU  errors  in  the  enroUed  biU  were 
not  detected  until  after  the  measure 
had  been  enacted  into  law.  Because 
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the  errors  affect  amounts  to  be  appro- 
priated, a  statutory  change  is  neces- 
sary to  make  the  corrections. 

The  first  error  occurred  in  the  ap- 
propriating paragraph,  "Increasing 
Employment  and  Training  Opportuni- 
ties." The  earmarking  in  the  bill  for 
displaced  workers  should  be 
"$85,000,000."  not  $185,000,000,"  as  it 
now  appears.  The  legislative  history  is 
clear  on  this  item.  The  following  ap- 
pears on  page  25  of  the  Joint  explana- 
tory statement  of  the  managers: 

Amendment  No.  59:  Earmarks  185.000,000 
for  the  displaced  workers  program  under 
the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act,  instead 
of  (75.00.000  as  proposed  by  the  House,  and 
$125,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

This  joint  resolution  will  correct  the 
figure  for  displaced  workers. 

The  other  error  occurred  in  the  ap- 
propriating paragraph,  "Providing  Ur- 
gently Needed  School  Facilities,"  the 
impact  aid  program.  The  amount  ap- 
propriated should  be  "$60,000,000," 
not  "$25,000,000."  Again,  the  legisla- 
tive intent  is  clear  on  this  matter.  The 
earmarklngs  in  the  paragraph  total 
$60,000,000,  not  $25,000,000.  The 
House  agreed  with  the  Senate  amend- 
ment during  the  conference.  The 
nimiber  is  correct  in  the  conference 
report.  The  statement  of  the  managers 
indicates  the  following: 

Amendment  No.  70:  Appropriates 
$00,000,000  for  school  construction  under 
the  Act  of  September  23.  1950  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate.  Instead  of  $35,000,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 

This  resolution  will  insure  that 
$60,000,000  is  appropriated,  as  the 
Congress  intended. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  simple  matter. 
It  corrects  the  two  small  errors  de- 
scribed, and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  take  this  oppor- 
timity  to  thank  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  for  supporting  the  jobs  bill.  I 
have  said  in  statements  on  the  floor 
and  to  the  press  that  the  great  thing 
about  the  bill  is  that  it  starts  us  look- 
ing in  the  right  direction— pay  for 
work  performed.  It  is  a  bill  that  gives 
us  something  to  show  for  what  we 
spend— hopefully  value  received.  This 
change  I  believe  is  taking  with  Ameri- 
cans for  it  leaves  our  real  wealth 
better  protected. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  many  people 
have  gotten  optimistic  again.  This  suc- 
cess in  this  short  period  far  exceeds 
what  we  expected.  We  pray  it  will  keep 
up. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  thank  my  col- 
leagues for  changing  our  course  and 
seeing  what  we  can  get  for  our  money 
instead  of  seeing  how  much  we  can 
spend. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  •  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consiune. 

I  rise  In  support  of  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 245.  making  technical  correc- 
tions in  the  Jobs  bill  (H.R.  1718)  that 
passed  Congress  on  March  24. 


Ab  you  will  remember,  the  Jobs  bill 
contained  an  urgent  supplemental  pro- 
viding additional  funds  for  loans  to 
about  29  States,  to  allow  them  to  con- 
tinue paying  unemployment  compen- 
sation benefits. 

By  the  time  we  passed  the  bill,  four 
States  had  already  run  out  of  funds, 
and  many  more  were  within  1  day  of 
exhausting  their  funds.  To  avoid  a 
major  disruption  in  unemployment 
compensation  benefits,  the  bill  was 
rushed  to  the  White  House  and  the 
President  immediately  signed  it  into 
law. 

That  quick  action  saved  a  lot  of  un- 
employed workers  from  a  situation 
that  none  of  us  wanted  to  see— the  dis- 
ruption of  unemployment  checks.  But 
In  that  quick  action,  a  couple  of  errors 
in  the  enrollment  of  H.R.  1718  slipped 
through.  This  joint  resolution  would 
correct  those  errors. 

The  ^airman  has  described  in  detail 
the  legislative  history  of  the  two 
amounts  in  question,  which  make  it 
clear  that  we  are  dealing  with  nothing 
more  than  paperwork  errors  in  the 
preparation  of  the  copy  of  the  bill  sent 
to  the  President  for  his  signature.  In 
the  interest  of  brevity,  let  me  say 
simply  that  I  fuUy  agree  with  what 
the  chairman  said. 

In  fact,  both  the  errors  involve  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
which  I  serve  as  the  ranking  Republi- 
can member,  and  so  I  can  say  from 
personal  knowledge  that  the  correc- 
tions made  by  this  resolution  are  the 
actual  figiires  that  were  agreed  upon 
in  conference  and  agreed  to  by  this 
House. 
I  urge  adoption  of  the  resolution. 
The  joint  resolution  corrects  two 
errors  in  the  enrollment  of  H.R.  1718. 
the  jobs  bill: 

Employment  and  training  assistance: 
Change  "$185,000,000"  for  displaced 
workers  to  "$85,000,000." 

The  biU  should  provide  an  additional 
$217.4  million  for  ETA,  of  which  $32.4 
million  is  for  Job  Corps;  $100  million  is 
for  summer  youth,  and  $85  million  is 
for  dislocated  worked. 

The  enrolled  bill,  however,  provides 
$217.4  million  for  ETA,  of  which  $32.4 
million  is  for  Job  Corps;  $100  million  is 
for  summer  youth,  and  $185  million 
for  dislocated  workers.  You  can  tell 
that  is  a  mistake  just  from  looking  at 
the  enrolled  bill,  because  the  three 
earmarks,  $32.4  million,  $100  million, 
and  $185  million,  add  up  to  $317.4  mil- 
lion, while  the  enrolled  bill  itself  has  a 
total  of  $217.4  million  written  right 
into  it. 

Impact  aid  construction:  Change  the 
total  amoimt  provided  from 
"$25,000,000"  to  "$60,000,000." 

The  error  here  is  in  the  total.  The 
enrolled  bill  lists  three  earmarks  of 
$25  million.  $10  million,  and  $25  mil- 
lion, but  then  lists  the  total  as  $25  mil- 
lion instead  of  $60  million.  Again,  it  is 
obvious  on  the  face  of  the  enrolled  bill 
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itself  that  an  error  has  been  made, 
since  25,  10,  and  25  add  up  to  60.  not 
25.  

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today.  Thursday.  April  21. 
1983) 


ELECTION  OP  MEMBERS  TO 
CERTAIN  STANDING  COMMIT- 
TEES OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  LOEPFLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Republican  Conference. 
I  offer  a  privileged  resolution  (H.  Res. 
168)  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  168 

Resolved,  That  the  following  named  Mem- 
bers be.  and  they  are  hereby,  elected  to  the 
following  standing  committees  of  the  House 
of  Representatives: 

Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
Howard  Nielson,  Utah. 

Committee  on  Government  Operations: 
Dan  Schaefer,  Colorado. 

Committee  on  Small  Business:  Dan  Schae- 
fer, Colorado. 

Mr.  LOEPFLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  res- 
olution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


POUR  NEW  DEFERRALS  AND 
ONE  REVISION  TO  A  PREVI- 
OUSLY REPORTED  DEFERRAL- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
(H.  DOC.  NO.  98-51) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  which 
was  read  and,  together  with  the  ac- 
companying papers,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  Thursday,  April  21, 
1983.) 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  ADMINIS- 
TRATION ON  AGING  OF  DE- 
PARTMENT OP  HEALTH  AND 
HUMAN  SERVICES-MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  which 
was  read  and,  together  with  the  ac- 
companying papers,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor: 


CALLING  FOR  A  MUTUAL  AND 
VERIFIABLE  FREEZE  ON  AND 
REDUCTIONS  IN  NUCLEAR 
WEAPONS 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  138  and  rule  XXin,  the 
Chair  declares  the  House  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
SUte  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  Joint  resolution. 
House  Joint  Resolution  13. 

ni  THE  COmHTTEE  Or  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution  (HJ.  Res.  13)  call- 
ing for  a  mutual  and  verifiable  freeze 
on  and  reductions  in  nuclear  weapons, 
with  Mr.  McHuoH  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution.  ^ 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com- 
mittee rose  on  Wednesday.  April  20. 
1983.  pending  was  an  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Carwey)  and  an  amendment 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Solarz). 
Debate  on  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Carney)  and  all  amendments  thereto 
had  been  limited  to  10  minutes. 

The  Chair  will  recognize  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki) 
and  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Broomfield)  for  5  minutes  each. 


PARLIAMEHTART  I1IQUIRIE8 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Zablocki)  for  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  a  substitute  for  the  pending 
amendment,  the  pending  amendment 
and  the  amendment  thereto. 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
substitute  is  offered.  I  would  like  to 
know  what  that  does  to  the  standing 
agreement  on  the  5-minute  debate  be- 
tween the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  SoLARZ)  and  myself. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
state  that  the  previously  agreed  to 
time  will  still  apply  with  respect  to  the 
two  pending  amendments,  including 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  CARNEY.  And  will  the  substi- 
tute then  be  open  to  normal  5-minute 
rule  procedures? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  No. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  substitute,  if 
offered,  will  be  subject  to  the  same  10- 
minute  limitation  since  the  limitation 


was  on  the  Carney  amendment  and  all 
amendments  thereto. 

AMEMDKENT  OFFERED  BY  MH.  MBLOCKI  AS  A 
StrBSTrrCTE  for  the  AMEMOlfEirT  OFFERED  BY 
MR.  CARNEY 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment  as  a  substitute 
for  the  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Zablocki  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Carrey:  On  page  5,  line  19,  Insert  a  new 
section  2  and  renimiber  the  following  sec- 
tions: 

Sec.  2.  In  the  absence  of  a  bilateral  agree- 
ment embodying  the  objectives  set  forth  in 
this  Joint  resolution,  nothing  in  this  resolu- 
tion is  intended  to  prevent  the  United 
States  from  carrying  out  its  responsibilities 
under  the  December.  1979  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  decision  regarding  in- 
termediate range  nuclear  forces. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Zablocki).  ^    , 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  I  have  5  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Broomfield)  has  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
jield  myself  as  much  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  Committee 
rose  yesterday,  pending  was  an  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Carney)  and  an 
amendment  thereto  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Solarz).  Unfortunately,  a  division  de- 
veloped on  the  issue  last  night.  The 
substitute  I  am  offering  attempts  to 
heal  the  division  concerning  the  com- 
mitments the  United  States  has  made 
to  our  NATO  allies  regarding  the  de- 
ployment of  modernized  intermediate 
range  nuclear  forces. 

In  short,  the  substitute  is  fully  con- 
sistent with  the  1979  NATO  INF  deci- 
sion. It  says  that  imtil  an  arms  control 
agreement  is  reached  concerning  these 
systems,  the  deployment  of  Pershing 
II  and  ground-laujiched  cruise  missiles 
in  Europe  will  go  forward.  This  is  ex- 
actly what  the  NATO  allies  agreed  to 
in  1979.  In  the  absence  of  significant 
progress  in  arms  control,  the  NATO 
allies  agreed  to  a  deployment  of  mod- 
ernized INF.  This  is  all  the  substitute 
says  as  well. 

The  amendment  is.  therefore,  fully 
consistent  with  the  NATO  two-track 
decision  and  will  reaffirm  our  support 
for  the  NATO  allies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  approval  of 
the  substitute,  and  I  reserve  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Hyde). 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  person- 
ally am  not  going  to  support  this 
amendment.  This  is  the  "sawdust  in 
the  meat  loaf."  It  says  that  if  we  can 
agree  with  the  Russians,  we  will  agree. 


but  if  we  do  not,  then  we  are  going  to 
live  up  to  our  agreement  with  NATO. 
So  we  put  NATO  on  the  back  burner 
and  see  if  we  can  cut  a  deal  with  the 
Russians. 

That,  it  seems  to  me,  undercuts 
NATO  entirely.  NATO  is  our  partner 
in  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
We  should  negotiate,  not  only  consult- 
ing with  them  but  having  them  fully 
in  concord  as  an  organization  with 
what  we  are  doing.  After  all,  it  is  their 
Europe,  it  is  their  Uves,  it  is  their 
homes,  it  is  their  cities,  it  is  their  econ- 
omy, and  it  is  their  industry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  this  amend- 
ment says  is  that  if  we  can  cut  a  deal 
with  Russia,  then  we  will  not  live  up 
to  our  responsibilities  imder  NATO, 
and  If  we  do  not  have  a  bilateral  agree- 
ment embodying  the  freeze,  then  we 
will  live  up  to  our  responsibilities.  It  is 
wholly  objectionable. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Gmo- 
rich) 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
now  have  two  versions  of  doing  the 
same  thing.  The  most  recent  substi- 
tute says  that  in  the  absence  of  a  bi- 
lateral agreement  we  will  stay  with 
our  allies,  but  that  means  that  if  we 
get  a  bilateral  agreement,  we  reserve 
the  right  to  cut  and  nm. 

The  original  proposal  said  in  effect, 
"We  will  caU  you  if  we  leave  town,  but 
we  will  reserve  the  right  to  leave  when 
we  want  to." 

This  is  a  continuation  of  the  with- 
drawal from  responsibility  which  has 
characterized  our  friends  who  favor 
much  of  this  more  radical  approach. 


D  1145 

I  think  it  is  vital  that  we  defeat  both 
the  amendment  and  the  substitute,  be- 
cause this  is  a  fundamental  message  to 
our  allies  to  go  ahead  and  do  as  the 
French  said  they  were  doing  yester- 
day, which  is,  buUd  up  their  nuclear 
forces  because  they  cannot  rely  on  the 
United  States. 

A  vote  for  either  Solarz  or  Zablocki 
is  a  vote  to  send  a  meassage  to  the  Eu- 
ropeans to  increase  their  nuclear  ma- 
terial and  their  nuclear  weapons. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  the  balance  of  the  3  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
C^arwey) 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  no  on  the  Zablocki  substitute.  Let 
us  be  honest.  The  Zablocki  substitute 
should  be  best  labeled  "the  son  of 
Solarz." 

We  are  doing  absolutely  nothing  but 
changing  the  verbiage  and  coming  out 
with  what  Mr.  Solarz  has  attempted 
to  do  when  he  amended  my  amend- 
ment, when  he  perfected  my  amend- 
ment. 
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Clearly,  what  this  will  do.  it  would 
put  the  Soviet  Union  in  a  position  to 
determine  the  force  structure  of 
NATO.  Clearly,  it  would  heighten  the 
paranoia  of  our  NATO  allies  and  it 
very  well  might  ignite  an  arms  race  by 
individual  European  nations  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

If  you  were  to  live  in  France.  Germa- 
ny. Italy,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
you  were  facing  1,353  Soviet  warheads 
and  you  had  nothing  to  retaliate  with, 
you  would  think  twice  about  that  situ- 
ation and  you  very  well  might  consider 
igniting  an  arms  race. 

You  would  say  that  the  United 
States  has  sold  you  out.  The  United 
States  is  in  bed  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  SUtes  has  broken  an 
alliance  that  we  have  held  true  and 
near  to  our  hearts  for  the  past  35 
years.  We  do  not  want  to  ignite  an 
arms  race  between  other  nations  of 
the  world.  We  want  to  show  our 
NATO  allies  that  we  are  committed  to 
protecting  their  nations  from  the 
Soviet  menace,  committed  to  main- 
taining a  deterrence  against  those 
1.353  weapons  that  are  designed  to 
strike  at  the  capitals  of  our  European 
allies. 

We  are  committed  to  continue  the 
dual  track  of  negotiations  for  arms  re- 
ductions in  Europe,  or  if  the  Russians 
do  not  respond,  to  putting  in  the  Per- 
shing II  and  groimd-launched  cruise 
missiles  in  resiwnse  to  the  threat  of 
the  Soviet  Union  INP  force. 

I  think,  in  essence,  what  my  amend- 
ment is  is  a  statement  saying  yes.  we 
will  back  our  NATO  aUles,  or  if  we 
accept  the  Zablocki  resolution,  it 
would  be  a  statonent  that  would  clear- 
ly say  that  we  will  cast  aside  the 
NATO  alliance  that  we  have  held  so 
near  for  35  years.  We  will  come  to  an 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
then  we  will  go  and  tell  our  NATO 
allies  that  we  have  reached  this  agree- 
ment, tough  luck,  we  are  going 
through  with  it.  It  is  up  to  you  to 
defend  yourselves,  leaving  them  no 
option  but  to  engage  in  a  nuclear  arms 
race  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (£fr.  Lcach). 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  just  simply  reiterate  the 
point  as  strongly  as  I  can  that  we  have 
before  us  a  constitutional  Issue.  Let 
me  read  from  article  II,  section  2,  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
It  says: 

The  President  "shall  have  Power,  by  and 
with  the  Advice  and  Consent  of  the  Senate, 
to  make  Treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of  the 
Senators  present  concur;" 

There  is  no  statement  in  the  Consti- 
tution that  it  takes  two-thirds  of  our 
allies  to  make  a  treaty,  as  the  Carney 
amendment  would  imply. 

Furthermore,  if  the  Carney  amend- 
ment is  accepted,  we  would  be  under- 


cutting flatly,  if  not  precluding,  inter- 
mediate range  negotiations  that  would 
ever  be  conducted  by  this  President  or 
a  future  President. 

Acceptance  of  the  Carney  amend- 
ment implies  that  we  may  not  control 
weapons  we  ever  deploy.  We  will  be 
closing  forever  the  possibility  of  con- 
trolling these  weapons.  We  will  be 
shutting  down  negotiations,  thus 
giving  the  Soviet  Union  a  perpetual  li- 
cense to  build  all  the  intermediate  nu- 
clear missiles  and  weapons  in  Europe 
that  they  want. 

The  two  gentlemen  from  New  York 
have  given  excellent  statements  in 
support  of  NATO.  I  would  argue  they 
could  give  the  same  statements  in  sup- 
port of  the  substitute  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Zablocki). 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  Zablocki  sub- 
stitute. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
jrield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  AdCoih ). 

Mr.  AtrCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Zablocki  substitute. 

The  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Carhet)  says 
that  if  we  do  not  give  our  allies  veto 
power  over  the  treaty-making  author- 
ity of  the  U.S.  President,  that  some- 
how we  will  be  undercutting  our  allies. 
If  that  is  true,  then  the  President's 
"zero  option"  proposal  for  Europe  is 
undercutting  our  allies,  because  what 
the  President  had  done  in  proposing 
the  zero  option  is  to  consult  the  allies 
in  the  same  way  that  the  Zablocki  sub- 
stitute contemplates. 

The  gentleman  does  not  honestly  be- 
lieve President  Reagan  is  now  under- 
cutting our  allies.  So  what  this  amend- 
ment aUows  is  some  combination  of 
allies  to  hold  veto  power  over  our 
treaty-making  powers.  No  reasonable 
Member  of  this  House  thinks  that  this 
is  a  responsible  position. 

Let  us  recognize  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  for 
what  it  is.  a  gutting  amendment  that 
allows  weapons  systems  to  be  pur- 
chased, irrespective  of  the  freeze,  and 
let  us  defeat  it  by  adopting  the  Za- 
blocki substitute. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  remaining  time  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Solarz). 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  under 
the  Carney  amendment,  we  would  be 
locked  into  a  1979  NATO  agreement, 
regardless  of  changing  circumstances 
and  conditions,  even  if  our  allies  pre- 
ferred us  to  enter  into  a  freeze  with 
the  Soviet  Union  that  precluded  the 
deployment  of  the  cruise  and  Pershing 
missiles. 

Under  the  Zablocki  substitute, 
which  I  support,  we  would  be  obligat- 
ed to  consult  with  our  allies:  but  in  the 
final  analjrsis,  we  would  reserve  to  our- 
selves the  right  to  make  a  decision 
based  on  what  we  believe  is  in  the  best 
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interest  of  the  United  States  and  the 
alliance. 

The  opponents  of  the  Zablocki  sub- 
stitute have  said  that  this  would 
permit  us  to  cut  a  deal  with  the  Soviet 
Union  over  the  heads  of  our  allies.  But 
let  me  say  to  my  friends  in  the  com- 
mittee, this  is  exactly  what  we  have 
been  doing  in  START.  It  is  what  we 
did  in  SALT.  It  is  what  we  are  doing  in 
the  INF  negotiations.  We  negotiate  bi- 
laterally with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
then,  on  the  basis  of  those  negotia- 
tions, we  decide  whether  to  reach  an 
agreement  with  them.  We  consult  with 
our  allies  during  the  course  of  these 
negotiations,  but  we  do  not  give  them 
the  right  to  veto  the  final  decision, 
which  is  what  the  Carney  amendment 
would  require  us  to  do. 

PRKrEREHTIAI.  MOTIOII  OmRED  BT  MR.  KKMP 

Mr.  KKMP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  a 
preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Kekp  moves  that  the  committee  do 
now  rise  and  report  the  resolution  back  to 
the  House  with  the  recommendation  that 
the  resolving  clause  be  stricken  out. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
explain  to  my  colleagues  that  the  pur- 
pose of  my  preferential  motion  simply 
is  to  get  more  minutes  of  debate.  I 
think  we  made  a  mistake  last  night  in 
shutting  off  debate  on  this  very  impor- 
tant amendment.  I  only  take  this  time 
to  try  to  explain  what  I  consider  to  be 
one  of  the  more  severe  problems  that 
this  resolution  would  cause,  absent  the 
passage  of  the  Carney  amendment. 

Without  the  passage  of  the  (barney 
amendment,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
would  not  only  be  sending  the  wrong 
signal  to  the  Soviet  Union,  we  would 
be  sending  an  equally  wrong  signal  to 
our  allies  in  NATO.  NATO's  survival 
defends  on  our  willingness  to  deploy 
Pershing  II  missiles  if  the  Soviets  are 
not  forthcoming  in  theater  nuclear  re- 
duction talks. 

The  point  that  we  have  been  trjring 
to  make  in  the  debate  last  night  and 
again  today,  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  has  made  it  quite  eloquent- 
ly, is  that  if  the  Carney  amendment 
does  not  pass,  we  are  endangering  the 
opportunity  of  reaching  a  favorable 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  over 
the  deployment  of  not  only  the  Per- 
shing n  in  Europe,  but  the  deploy- 
ment of  the  SS-20  Soviet  intermediate 
range  ballistic  missile  that  as  I  pointed 
out  last  night,  350  of  which  are  al- 
ready deployed,  and  threating  Europe 
right  now. 

I  am  concerned  that  this  Solarz 
amendment  would  emasculate  the 
amendment  of  Mr.  Carney. 

On  January  9,  1983,  our  colleague 
Mr.  Solarz  wrote  an  excellent  article 
for  the  New  York  Times  entitled. 
"NATO  Must  Be  Ready  To  Deploy  the 
Missiles."  The  thesis  of  the  article  was 
that,  absent  an  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union  to  reduce  the  threat  to 


Europe  poaed  by  their  vast  theater  nu- 
clear force,  the  West  must  be  prepared 
to  deploy  Pershing  n  and  Q\£M.  if 
the  NATO  alliance  is  to  survive. 

"NATO's  survival  depends  on  allied 
confidence  In  the  wlUIngness  of  the 
United  States  to  use  nuclear  weapons. 
If  necessary,   to   protect   them,"   he 
wrote,  and  I  agree.  Under  freeze  agree- 
ment I  fear  there  would  be  no  reduc- 
tion of  Soviet  missiles  that  threaten 
Europe  (and  not  the  United  States): 
there  would  be  no  intermediate  range 
missiles  in  Europe  that  can  target  the 
Soviet  Union.  What  kind  of  confidence 
would  this   instill   in   our  European 
allies    In   America's   commitment    to 
their  security?   If  we   are   unwilling 
even    to    deploy    forces    Soviet    INP 
threat,    how    can   NATO    rely   upon 
America's  willingness   to   honor   our 
commitment  to  coUective  defense  of 
the  West? 

"There  would  be  extremely  grave 
consequences  for  the  alliance  if  NATO 
were  unable  to  carry  out  its  unani- 
mous decision  in  the  face  of  Soviet 
pressure   and  protests."   Mr.   Solarz 
warned.  The  Soviet  Union  did  its  level 
best  to  influence  the  recent  elections 
in  Oermany  through  thinly  disguised 
threats  that  Helmut  Kohl's  support 
for  INP  deployment  would  endanger 
the  peace  In  Europe.  Mr.  Kohl  with- 
stood this  pressing,  and  has  refused  to 
cower  before  Soviet  efforts  at  Intimi- 
dation. He  steadf  asUy  maintained  his 
support  for  nuclear  force  modernisa- 
tion, and  his  support  for  the  United 
States,  and  in  so  doing  he  won  the  en- 
dorsement of  the  German  people  and 
the  elections. 

Are  we  in  Congress  going  to  say. 
Now  that  you  have  gone  out  on  a  limb 
for  the  alliance.  Mr.  Kohl,  we  have  de- 
cided to  cut  a  deal  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  agree  to  freeze  the  sUtus 
quo  of  inferiority  in  Europe?  ShaU  we 
now  agree  to  freeze  in  place  their 
enormous,  unilateral  advantage  in  the- 
ater forces,  which  Is  what  the  Soviets 
have  been  working  for  all  along? 

The  Soviet  Union  has  undertaken  a 
concerted  effort  to  drive  a  wedge  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  our  allies 
in  Western  Europe.  This  is  perhaps 
the  overriding  goal  of  Soviet  foreign 
poUcy  today.  If  the  United  SUtes 
should  repudiate  our  commitment  to 
modernize  NATO  nuclear  forces,  and 
agree  instead  to  freezing  in  place  the 
unquestioned  Soviet  advantage,  the 
Soviets  will  have  achieved  that  goal. 

Recognizing  this,  Mr.  Solarz  wrote: 
"Given  the  demoralization  and  disar- 
ray that  would  inevitably  result  from 
a  failure  to  Implement  the  deployment 
decision,  our  allies  would  be  much 
more  likely  to  accommodate  than 
resist  Soviet  pressxire.  and  the  United 
SUtes  would  find  itself  more  isolated 
than  ever  before."  Oearly.  NATO 
cannot  go  it  alone  without  the  United 
SUtes.  But  it  is  also  true  that  this 
country   needs   our   allies.   A   freeze 


would  be  the  harbinger  of  isolation- 
ism. If  we  forgo  o»ir  commiUnents  to 
NATO,  we  would  only  be  forcing  the 
finlandlzation  of  Europe,  and  increas- 
ing the  risk  of  war. 

In  this  July  25,  1961,  address  to  the 
Nation.  President  Kennedy  reminded 
America  that— 


The  strength  of  the  alliance  on  which  our 
security  depends  Is  dependent  in  turn  on 
our  willlnsneas  to  meet  our  commitments  to 
them 


This  is  the  question  before  the  Con- 
gress today:  whether  we  are  willing  to 
meet  our  conmiltments  to  NATO,  or 
whether  we  will  sacrifice  those  com- 
mitments In  favor  of  a  freeze  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Union.  I  believe 
that  the  choice  is  clear.  Mr.  Carhky's 
amendment  would  reaffirm  that  com- 
mitment. I  urge  your  support  for 
Carney  and  "no"  on  Solarz  and  Za- 

blockL 
Mr.  T.KVTTAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 

the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr  KEMP.  I  am  very  glad  to  yield 
to  my  friend,  the  genUeman  from 
Georgia,  before  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  genUeman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  LEVTTAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  yielding. 

I  think  the  vote  on  the  Carney 
amendment  is  a  test  vote  on  whether 
or  not  this  House  supports  our  NATO 
allies  and  our  conunitment  to  the 
NATO  1979  diua-track  INP  decision  to 
deploy  Pershing  II  and  cruise  missiles 
unless  progress  Is  made  in  arms  con- 
trol talks  dealing  with  the  Russian  SS- 
20's  already  deployed. 

First  of  all,  there  is  no  constitutional 
issue  Involved,  any  more  so  than  there 
is  In  the  rest  of  the  resolution.  In  both 
Instances,  there  Is  no  constitutional 
Issues  involved.  Both  the  (barney 
amendment  and  the  resolution  Itself, 
simply  give  directions  to  our  negotia- 
tors: It  does  not  even  touch  on  the 
treaty  powers  any  more  than  does  the 
resolution. 

The  second  point  is  that  if  we  do  not 
adopt  the  Carney  amendment,  we  will 
have  abandoned  the  two-track  system, 
which  calls  for  deployment,  unless 
there  is  progress  made  in  arms  control 

talks. 

The  resolution  and  the  substitute  of- 
fered by  the  genUeman  from  Wiscon- 
sin could  permit  a  freeze  which  would 
block  arms  reduction  talks  dealing 
with  INF.  In  short  we  could  freeze  In 
the  SS-20's  and  freeze  out  the  NATO 
INP  deployments— directly  contrary  to 
the  1979  NATO  decision. 

The  third  ix>int  is  that  the  propo- 
nents of  the  Zablocki  amendment 
make  the  point  that  there  have  been 
changes  since  1979,  which  we  ought  to 
take  into  account.  There  have  been 
changes.  But  they  are  changes  for  the 
worst.  The  Soviet  Union  has  deployed 
more  missiles.  They  have  launched  Ty- 
phoon class  submarines.  They  have 
modernized  theh-  SS-18  and  SS-19 
forces  In  landbased  sUos.   They  are 


more  powerful  today  than  they  were 
In  1979  and  there  Is  no  glimmer  of 
hope  that  anything  less  than  a  return 
to  a  commitment  to  the  1979  dual 
track  will  do  anything  than  undercut 
our  NATO  allies. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia,  making  that  sUtement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  friend,  the  gen- 
Ueman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Leach)  said  In 
the  debate  last  week  that  he  thinks 
the  people  of  the  coimtry  should 
handcuff  the  Governments  of  both 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
SUtes.  Well,  in  effect,  on  this,  if  you 
do  not  vote  down  Zablockl-Solarz  and 
vote  up  Carney,  you  are  handcuffing 
the  ablUty  of  the  United  SUtes  to  ne- 
gotiate that  two-track  system  and 
there  Is  no  equal  movement  in  the 
Soviet  Union  handcuffing  their  lead- 
ers In  their  talks;  so  In  effect.  It  is 
going  to  be  unilateral  and  that,  above 
aU,  would  be  a  tragic  mistake. 

Here  Is  my  biggest  concern,  and  on 
this  issue  I  want  to  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  genUeman  from  New  York,  very 

briefly. 

14r.  Chairman,  the  freeze  movement 
foresees  the  day  when  Europe  is  going 
to  have  to  go  their  own  way.  Foster 
Forsberg,  the  leader  of  the  freeze 
movement,  said  the  other  day  in  the 
magazine  the  Nation,  in  a  symposium 
on  this  issue,  "that  we  want  the  Euro- 
peans to  shape  their  own  world."  Well, 
in  effect,  we  are  either  going  to  force 
the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons 
in  Europe  or  they  are  going  to  have  to 
make  an  accommodation  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  are  going  to  force  a 
separation  of  Europe  from  the  United 
SUtes  by  passing  an  amendment 
which  emasculates  the  Carney  amend- 
ment. I  think  that  would  be  a  big  mis- 
take. 

I  ask  you  to  vote  down  Zablockl- 
Solarz  and  vote  for  Carney. 

Mr.  ZABIOCKL  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  preferential 
motion. 

I  wish  to  again  emphasize  that  tne 
substitute  that  I  have  offered  clearly 
sUtes,  and  I  read  from  a  copy  of  the 
substitute: 

In  the  absence  of  a  bilateral  acreement  ■ 
embodying  the  objectives  set  forth  In  this 
joint  resolution,  nothing  in  this  resolution  Is 
Intended  to  prevent  the  United  States  from 
carrying  out  Ite  responsibilities  under  the 
December  1979  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga- 
nization decision  regarding  Intermediate 
range  nuclear  forces. 


So  I  say  to  the  gentieman  from 
Georgia  that  this  substitute  permits 
the  two-track  agreement  under  NATO. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  2SABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
Ueman from  New  York. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  for 
yielding,  because  I  think  It  is  essential 
to  make  clear  to  aU  of  the  Members  of 
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the  House  who  are  present  and  those 
who  may  be  watching  in  their  offices 
that  there  is  absolutely  nothing  what- 
soever in  the  substitute  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  or  the 
amendment  which  I  offered  which  is 
in  any  way  inconsistent  with  our  com- 
mitment to  the  preservation  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 

Indeed,  you  can  be  in  favor  of  the 
1979  NATO  deployment  decision  and 
stiU  favor  the  substitute  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  or  the 
amendment  which  I  offered,  because 
all  that  his  substitute  does  and  all  that 
my  amendment  does  is  to  reserve  for 
the  United  States  the  right  to  make 
the  final  decision  for  itself. 

D  1200 

Under  both  the  substitute  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Zablocki),  and  the  amendment  which 
I  offered,  we  would  be  enjoined  by  the 
text  of  this  resolution  to  consult  with 
our  NATO  allies.  We  would  have  to 
take  into  account  their  point  of  view. 
But  we  would  not  be  obligated  auto- 
matically to  adhere  to  a  1979  decision 
particularly  if  our  NATO  allies  have 
changed  their  minds  in  the  interim. 

Some  of  the  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  said  that  if  the  Zablocki  substi- 
tute is  adopted,  or  if  my  amendment  is 
adopted,  we  would  in  effect  be  saying 
to  our  European  allies  that  we  are 
going  to  conduct  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  over  their  heads,  and  we 
may  even  reach  agreements  with  the 
Soviet  Union  regardless  of  what  they 
think. 

I  hope  it  does  not  come  as  a  surprise, 
I  hope  it  does  not  come  as  a  shock,  but 
the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  that  is 
how  we  conduct  bilateral  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  It  happened  in 
the  SALT  negotiations.  It  is  going  on 
now  in  the  START  talks,  and  in  the 
INP  talks  themselves.  We  negotiate 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  We  simulta- 
neously consult  with  our  allies.  But  in 
the  final  analysis  we  make  the  deci- 
sion ourselves  whether  the  agreement 
we  reach  with  the  Soviet  Union  is  in 
our  interests  and  in  the  interests  of 
the  alliance. 

Under  the  Carney  amendment,  if 
the  Zablocld  substitute  and  my 
amendment  are  defeated,  we  would  be 
locked  into  a  1979  agreement,  even  if 
our  allies  came  to  us  and  said  we 
would  like  to  change  the  terms  of  that 
agreement,  and  we  would  be  surren- 
dering the  sovereign  right  of  the 
United  States  to  make  a  decision  based 
on  what  it  believes  is  in  our  national 
interest,  after  consulting  with  our 
allies. 

Mr.  2;abLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  con- 
trary to  what  has  been  said  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Knifp).  this  resolution  does  not  intend 
to  balkanize  NATO  countries.  Quite  to 
the  contrary;  what  it  does  is  to  reaf- 
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firm  United  States  support  for  our 
NATO  allies. 

Mr.  AtrCOm.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon. 

Mr.  AoCOIN.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman yielding  to  me.  The  gentleman 
from  Georgia  told  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  unless  we  adopt  the 
Carney  amendment  we  will  somehow 
be  selling  out  our  NATO  allies  and  he 
said  this  vote  will  be  a  test  of  our  com- 
mitment to  NATO. 

I  Just  want  to  suggest  to  my  col- 
leagues, and  I  hope  they  are  listening, 
and  I  hope  they  are  listening  even 
though  they  may  not  be  on  the  floor, 
that  we  do  not  have  to  give  to  our 
NATO  allies  veto  power  over  the  trea- 
tymaking  powers  of  the  United  States 
President  in  order  to  have  a  commit- 
ment to  them.  We  have  not  given  such 
veto  power  to  our  allies,  in  the  START 
negotiations  or  in  the  IMF  negotia- 
tions—nor should  we  if  we  get  to  nego- 
tiations on  a  freeze.  Doing  so  should 
never  be  the  test  of  our  dedication  or 
commitment  to  NATO. 

Our  commitment  ought  to  be  to  the 
sovereign  right  of  this  country  to 
enter  into  bilateral  treaties.  That  is 
why  the  Zablocki  amendment  should 
be  adopted,  and  that  is  why  the 
Carney  amendment  ought  to  be  de- 
feated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  preferential  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Kkmp). 

The  preferential  motion  was  reject- 
ed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Solarz)  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  CARwrr). 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki)  as 
a  substitute  for  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Carnxt). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RSCOROED  VOTK 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  221.  noes 
195,  not  voting  17,  as  follows: 
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[Roll  No.  59] 

AYES-221 

Ackennan 

AnUiony 

Herman 

Addabbo 

Applesate 

Blaggi 

Akaka 

Aspin 

Boehlert 

AlbosU 

AuCoin 

Boland 

Alexander 

Bames 

Boner 

Anderson 

Bates 

Bonior 

Andrews  (NO 

BedeU 

Bonker 

Annunzio 

Beilenaon 

Boraki 

Boaoo 

Hawkins 

Ptnny 

Boucher 

Hefner 

Pepper 

Boxer 

Hertel 

Pefklna 

Britt 

Horton 

Pickle 

Brooks 

Howard 

Port«r 

Brown  (CA) 

Hoyer 

Pritchard 

Brown  (CO) 

Jacobs 

RmbiU] 

Bryant 

Jones  (NO 

Range! 

Carper 

Jones  (OK) 

Ratchford 

Can- 

Jones  (TN) 

Reid 

Chandler 

Kaptur 

RI«:llardson 

Clarke 

Kastenmeier 

Rinaldo 

Cnay 

Kennelly 

Rodino 

Coelho 

Kndee 

Roe 

Coleman  (TX) 

Kocovaek 

Rostenkowakl 

Collins 

Kolter 

Roybal 

Conte 

Kostmayer 

Russo 

Conyets 

LaFalce 

Sabo 

Coughlln 

Lantos 

Savage 

Coyne 

Leach 

Scheuer 

D'Amours 

Lehman  (CA) 

Schneider 

Daschle 

Lehman  (FL) 

Schroeder 

Dellums 

Levin 

Schumer 

Derrick 

Levine 

Seiberling 

Dicks 

Long  (LA) 

Shannon 

DlnceU 

Lons(lID) 

Sharp 

Dixon 

Lowry  (WA) 

Sikorski 

Donnelly 

Luken 

Simon 

Dorgan 

Lundlne 

Smith  (PL) 

Downey 

MacKay 

Smith  (LA) 

Durbin 

Markey 

Solara 

Dwyer 

Martin  (IL) 

Spratt 

Early 

Martinez 

St  Germain 

Eckart 

Matsui 

Staggers 

Edsar 

Mavroules 

Stark 

Edwards  (CA) 

Mazsoli 

Stokes 

Evans (IL) 

McCloskey 

Studds 

FasceU 

McHugh 

Swift 

Faslo 

McKeman 

Synar 

Pelghan 

McKinney 

TaUon 

Perraro 

McNulty 

Torres 

Plorio 

Mica 

TorriceUi 

FoglietU 

Mikulaki 

Towns 

Foley 

Miller  (CA) 

Traxler 

Pord(jn) 

Mineta 

Udall 

POrd(TN) 

Minlsh 

Vento 

Powler 

MitcheU 

Volkmer 

Prank 

Moakley 

Walgren 

Frost 

MoUohan 

Waxman 

Fuqua 

Moody 

Weaver 

Oarcia 

Morrison  (CTP) 

Weiss 

Oaydos 

Mrazek 

Wheat 

Oejdenson 

Murphy 

Whltten 

CJephardt 

Murtha 

Williams  (MT> 

Gibbons 

Natcher 

WiUiams  (OH) 

Cjonzalez 

Nowak 

Wirth 

Ooodllng 

Oakar 

Wise 

Gore 

Oberetar 

Wolpe 

Gray 

Obey 

Wright 

Green 

Olin 

Wyden 

Guarini 

Ottinger 

Yates 

Hall  (IN) 

Owens 

Yatron 

HaU  (OH) 

Panetu 

Young  (MO) 

Hamilton 

Patterson 

Zablocki 

Harkln 

Paul 

Zschau 

Harrison 

Pease 
NOES-195 

Archer 

Craig 

Ollckman 

Badham 

C:rane,  Daniel 

Gradison 

Barnard 

Crane.  Philip 

Gramm 

BarUett 

Daniel 

Gregg 

Bateman 

Dannemeyer 

Ounderson 

Bennett 

Daub 

Hall.  Ralph 

Bereuter 

Davis 

Hall.  Sam 

Bethune 

DeWine 

Hammerschmldt 

BevUl 

Dickinson 

Hance 

Billrakls 

Dowdy 

Hartnett 

BUley 

Dreier 

Hatcher 

Breaux 

Duncan 

Heftel 

Broomfield 

Dyson 

Hightower 

BroyhiU 

Edwards  (OK) 

HUer 

Burton 

Emerson 

Hillis 

Byron 

English 

Holt 

Campbell 

Erdrelch 

Hopkins 

Carney 

Erlenbom 

Hubbard 

Chappie 

Evans (LA) 

Huckaby 

Cheney 

Fiedler 

Hughes 

Clincer 

Fields 

Hunter 

CoaU 

Fish 

Hutto 

Coleman  (MO) 

Franklin 

Hyde 

Conable 

Ireland 

Cooper 

Gekas 

Jeffords 

Corcoran 

Oilman 

Jenkins 

Courier 

Gingrich 

Johnson 

Kasich 

Moorhead 

Sisisky 

Morrison  (WA) 

Skeen 

Kemp 

Myers 

Skelton 

Kindness 

Nelson 

Smith  (NE) 

Kramer 

Nichols 

Smith  (NJ) 

lAgomarslno 

Nielson 

Smith.  Denny 

Uitu 

O'Brien 

Smith.  Robert 

Leath 

Ortiz 

Lent 

Oxley 

Snyder 

Levitas 

Packard 

Solomon 

Lewis  (CA) 

Parrls 

Spence 

Lewis  (FL) 

Pashayan 

Stangeland 

Upinski 

Patman 

Stenholm 

Livingston 

Petri 

Stratton 

Uoyd 

Price 

Stump 

Loeffler 

Pursell 

Sundquist 

Lott 

QulUen 

Tauke 

Lowery  (CA) 

Ray 

Tauzin 

Lujan 

Regula 

Taylor 

Lungren 

Ridge 

Thomas  (CA) 

Mack 

Ritter 

Thomas  (GA) 

Madigan 

RoberU 

ValenUne 

Marriott 

Robinson 

Vander  Jagt 

Martin  (NO 

Roemer 

VandergrUf 

Martin  (NY) 

Rogers 

Vucanovich 

McCain 

Roth 

Walker 

MeCandless 

Roukema 

Watklns 

McCoUum 

Rowland 

Weber 

McCurdy 

Rudd 

Whitehurst 

McDade 

Sawyer 

Whitley 

McDonald 

Schaefer 

Whittaker 

McEwen 

Schuize 

Wilson 

McGrath 

Senaenbrenner 

Winn 

Michel 

Shaw 

Wolf 

MiUer  (OH) 

Shelby 

WorUey 

Molinari 

Shumway 

WyUe 

Montgomery 

Shuster 

Young  (AK) 

Moore 

Siljander 

Young  (PL) 

NOT  VOTINO- 

-17 

Andrews  (TX) 

Edwards(AL) 

Marlenee 

Boggs 

Fllppo 

Neal 

Chappell 

Forsythe 

Rose 

Crockett 

Hansen  (ID) 

Slattery 

de  la  Garza 

Hansen  (UT) 

Washington 

Dymally 

Leland 

D  1215 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote. 

Mr.  Dymally  for,  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Ala- 
bama against. 

Mr.  Boggs  for.  with  Mr.  Marlenee  against. 

Mr.  Leland  for,  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Indi- 
ana against. 

Mr.  Washington  for,  with  Mr.  Hansen  of 
Utah  against. 

So  the  amendment  offered  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
noimced  as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Carney),  as 
amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

AMKNDIIENT  OFTERED  BY  MR.  HYDE 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hyde  Page  5, 
after  line  23,  Insert  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

Sec.  3.  In  all  negotiations  pursuant  to  this 
Resolution  the  United  States  shall  make 
every  effort  to  ensure  that  any  agreement 
reached  shall  provide  for  full  compliance  by 
all  parties  with  preexisting  International 
treaties,  obligations,  and  commitments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Hyde). 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  thank  the  chairman. 


PARUAMBRTAXT  INQOIBY 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  there 
an  amendment  pending  at  the  desk 
now. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Htdi)  has  offered  an  amendment. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wiU 
advise  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  AuCoiN)  that  his  point  of  order 
comes  too  late. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Hyde)  has  been  recognized  in  support 
of  his  amendment. 
Mr.  HYDE.  I  thank  the  Chairman. 
This  amendment  is  essentially  very 
simple,  but  I  think  it  is  important.  It 
says  that  in  aU  negotiations  pursuant 
to  this  resolution  the  United  States 
shall  make  every  effort.  Now  it  does 
not  say  insist  that  it  Is  mandatory,  but 
that  this  country  shall  make  every 
effort  to  insure  that  any  agreement 
reached  shall  provide  for  full  compli- 
ance by  all  parties  with  preexisting 
international  treaties,  obligations,  and 
commitments. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  ought  to  be 
given  in  any  negotiations  with  a  for- 
eign power,  that  we  try  to  insure  that 
we  live  up  to  previous  treaties  and 
commitments  that  we  have  undertak- 
en. And  one  inspiration  for  this 
amendment  comes  from  the  senior 
Senator  from  California,  who  wrote  in 
a  newspaper  article  on  February  3.  ex- 
pressing his  personal  outrage  at  the 
Soviet  Union's  violations  of  the  Hel- 
sinki Treaty.  He  points  out  so  well 
that  the  Soviet  Union  pledged  to  re- 
spect human  rights,  including  the 
rights  of  citizens  to  emigrate  freely 
when  it  signed  the  Helsinki  Pinal  Act. 
Yet  the  Soviet  Government  continues 
its  harassment  of  Jews  who  desire  to 
emigrate. 

The  Soviet  Union  pledged  to  respect 
human  rights,  including  the  right  of  citizens 
to  emigrate  freely,  when  it  signed  the  Hel- 
sinld  Pinal  Act.  Yet.  the  Soviet  government 
continues  its  harassment  of  Jews  who  ex- 
press a  desire  to  emigrate  and  its  obstruc- 
tion of  their  freedom  to  practice  their  reli- 
gion and  to  maintain  their  culture. 

More  than  ever,  it  is  essential  that  the 
United  States  spealc  out  forcefully  on  this 
issue.  Oppressed  people  all  over  the  world 
look  to  the  United  SUtes  as  a  beacon  of 
hope,  as  a  champion  for  the  victims  of  op- 
pression and  as  a  t>ower  that  Moscow  cannot 
ignore.  Human  rights  must  be  an  active, 
consistent  and  integral  element  in  our  for- 
eign policy.  It  is  vital  that  Moscow  be  put  on 
notice  that  Americans  care  deeply  about 
himian  rights.  The  Soviets  must  luiderstand 
how  difficult  It  will  be  to  Improve  UJ5.- 
Soviet  relations  so  long  as  Moscow  persists 
In  harassing  and  oppressing  Jews  and  other 
dissidents. 


I  would  l>e  delighted  to 

friend  from  Wisconsin. 

is   going   to   do   some- 


Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  wm  the  gentleman 

yield? 

Mr.  HYDE, 
yield  to  my 
providing   he 

thing 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Constructive. 
Mr.  HYDE.  Otherwise  I  would  have 
to  think  twice  about  it. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

We  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
review  the  gentleman's  amendment 
and  since  it  does  say  the  United  States 
shall  make  every  effort.  I  think  that  is 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  and  we 
are  prepared  to  accept  the  gentleman's 
amendment. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 

and  commend  his  insight  and  wisdom. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 

will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chsurman. 

we  are  very  happy  to  accept  it  on  this 

side.  too. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Before  yielding  back  my 
time.  I  want  to  commend  the  gentle- 
woman from  California  (Ms.  Fiedles) 
whose  idea  this  was  originally. 
Mr.  BETHUNE.  Will  the  gentleman 

yield?  

Mr.  HYDE.  I  jield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  BETHUNE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  imow  some  here  have  had  a  chance 
to  understand  what  the  gentleman's 
amendment  does.  Now  that  It  has  been 
accepted  by  the  chairman,  would  the 
gentleman  please  characterize  the 
amendment  for  those  of  us  who  have 
not  heard  the  full  explanation  so  we 
can  understand  what  it  means. 

Mr.  HYDE.  The  amendment  just 
says  that  In  all  our  negotiations  pursu- 
ant to  this  freeze  resolution  we  should 
make  every  effort  to  insure  that  any 
agreement  reached  shall  provide  for 
full  compliance  by  all  parties  with  pre- 
existing international  treaties,  obliga- 
tions and  commitments.  And  of  course 
I  have  in  mind  all  of  the  treaties,  all  of 
the  obligations  and  commitments  this 
country  has  entered  into,  including 
Helsinki,  including  the  U.N.  Charter, 
including  the  Nuclear  Nonprolifera- 
tion  Treaty  and  including  our  agree- 
ment with  NATO  of  1979. 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  What  is  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  vis-a-vis  the  pending  reso- 
lution as  the  gentleman  sees  it? 

Mr.  HYDE.  Well.  I  just  think  it  im- 
derscores  that  whatever  we  are  doing 
must  be  in  the  framework  and  in  the 
context  of  undertakings  and  commit- 
ments and  obligations  both  treaty  and 
otherwise  that  we  have  entered  into. 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Does  it  have  a  mea- 
sureable  effect  on  the  pending  resolu- 
tion in  the  gentleman's  opinion? 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  certainly  would  not 
offer  it  if  I  did  not  think  so. 

Mr.  AitCOIN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  to  me? 
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Mr.  HYDE.  I  yield  to  my  friend  from 
Oreson. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  appreciate  vary 
much  his  effort  to  make  what  I  consid- 
er to  be  a  constructive  amendment. 
We  were  at  odds  yesterday  on  the 
House  floor,  I  may  have  been  at  one 
imint  8(»newhat  intemperate  In  my  re- 
main to  the  gentleman.  For  that  I 
apologise. 

D  1230 

I  do  want  to  say  that  I  think  this  is  a 
oiuwtructive  amendment  and  I  think 
that  the  gentleman  has  gone  so  far  to 
perfect  the  resolution  now  that  I 
would  hope  the  gentleman  would  Join 
me  in  urging  a  movement  to  a  quick 
vote  on  final  passage  so  that  we  can 
pass  the  gentleman's  perfected  freeze 
resolution.  I  know  we  have  his  sup- 
port.     

Mr.  HYDE.  I  apiveciate  the  kind 
ma^B.  Praise  from  Caesar  is  praise 
indeed,  but  I  should  not,  were  I  the 
gentl^uin,  hold  my  breath  in  expecta- 
tions of  this  gentleman's  supporting 
this  resolution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Htdb). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMBIOiaaiT  OVRUD  BT  MR.  LOIT 

til.  UCyrr.  Mr.  chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Lott:  Psge  5, 
after  line  23,  Insert  the  following: 

"8k.  3.  Any  Iton  both  skies  do  not  agree 
to  freeae  would  not  be  frozen." 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
hope  that  at  some  point  in  the  debate 
that  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  will 
take  a  look  at  this  amendment,  be- 
cause I  think  it  Is  one  that  he  prob- 
ably could  support. 

It  is  a  simple  amendment  taken  di- 
rectly from  the  statement  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  last  week  on 
the  floor  of  the  House.  It  is  a  clarify- 
ing statement  that  he  read  at  the 
opraing  of  last  week's  debate. 

Twice  in  the  debate  at  page  8376  of 
the  CoHGRSssioNAL  Rbcobo  he  stated, 
"Any  item  both  sides  do  not  agree  to 
freeze  is  not  frozen." 

My  amendment  has  the  identical 
words  except  for  one  grammatical 
change. 

The  statement  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee wisely  recognized  the  impor- 
tance of  dispelling  any  cloud  of  confu- 
sion hanging  over  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 13  after  the  debate  of  March  16, 
which  obviously  was  very  confusing 
and  left  a  lot  of  things  up  to  question. 
My  amendment  is  based  on  the  good 
legislative  practice  of  further  clarify- 
ing the  legislation  before  us  by  incor- 
porating the  legislative  history  into 
the  body  of  the  text. 


I  expect  the  chairman's  support  and 
I  would  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  AxrCOIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

In  the  confusion  on  the  floor  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  whether  the 
amendment  now  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man is  the  same  amendment  that  he 
had  printed  in  the  Record  of  a  few 
days  ago,  or  has  there  been  a  change? 

Mr.  LOTT.  No,  it  is  the  same.  It  Just 
says,  "Any  item  both  sides  do  not 
agree  to  freeze  would  not  be  frozen." 

Now  I  did  put  two  amendments  in 
the  RicoRB.  This  is  the  one  on  page  5, 
line  23. 

Mr.  AxrCOIN.  The  amendment  of 
the  gentleman's  that  I  have  that  was 
printed  in  the  Rccobo  says  that  "Any 
nuclear  warhead,  missile  or  delivery 
system  both  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  would  not  agree  to 
freeze 

Mr.  LOTT.  No.  that  is  not  the  one. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Is  there  some  signifi- 
cance in  this  change  in  terminology? 

Mr.  LOTT.  We  thought  that  the 
other  amendment  perhaps  would  raise 
the  concern  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  and  others.  We  thought  it 
would  be  less  inflammatory.  We  tried 
to  keep  it  simple  and  clarifying  and  we 
thought  the  other  would  draw  atten- 
tion to  a  specific  area  that  we  really 
did  not  want  to  get  Into. 

We  Just  want  to  say  very  simply 
what  the  amendment  does,  which  is 
exactly  what  the  distinguished  chair- 
man said  on  the  floor,  that  if  it  is  not 
agreed  to  be  frozen,  then  it  is  not 
frozen. 

We  are  not  getting  into  bombers  or 
ICBM's  or  anything  else  in  specificity. 
We  do  not  want  to  do  that. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  gentleman  does 
know,  I  am  sure,  that  the  resolution 
states  in  eight  different  separate  and 
very  clear  places  that  any  freeze  must 
be  mutual  and  must  be  verifiable.  And 
we  have  also  indicated  through  the 
debate  that  nothing  is  frozen  unless 
both  sides  agree  to  freeze  it. 

Does  the  gentleman  really  believe 
that  this  language  is  necessary? 

Mr.  LOTT.  Apparently  the  chairman 
thought  there  was  some  ambiguity  in 
this  area,  because  he  did  refer  to  it 
several  times  in  his  remarks,  twice  on 
the  same  page,  as  a  result  of  the 
debate  we  had  had  the  week  before.  I 
see  nq^hing  wrong  with  rei^firming  it. 
using  his  exact  words,  putting  what 
the  legislative  history  has  already  got 
in  the  record,  into  the  body.  Perhaps 
it  is  duplicative  in  some  way,  but  all  it 
is  saying  is  that  the  negotiators  will 
decide  what  is  frozen  and  what  is  not. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  would  have  to  say 
that  I  believe  that  it  is  duplicative  as 


well,  but  I  think  it  is  offered  in  good 
faith  and  speaking  for  myself,  al- 
though it  may  be  duplicative.  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  oppose  it. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  studied  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  LoTT)  and  we  have  no  objection 
and  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  somewhat  sur- 
prised that  the  advocates  of  the  freeze 
resolution  have  tentatively  decided  to 
accept  this  amendment  and  I  hope  I 
can  prevail  upon  them  to  reject  this 
proposal. 

I  have  not  to  date  chosen  to  take  the 
floor  on  this  issue,  but  I  think  that 
this  proposed  amendment  goes  to  the 
very  heart  of  the  rationale  for  the 
freeze  resolution. 

During  the  past  two  decades  we  have 
had  a  series  of  arms  control  agree- 
ments between  our  country  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  Despite  the  fact  that  we 
have  been  able  to  achieve  a  number  of 
arms  control  agreements,  the  fact  is 
that  the  arms  race  has  catapulted  for- 
ward. During  the  last  two  decades,  we 
have  a  series  of  arms  control  agree- 
ments that  have  been  negotiated  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  Despite  the  fact  that  we 
have  been  able  to  reach  those  agree- 
ments, we  have  been  unable  to  stop 
the  arms  race.  And.  in  fact,  the  arms 
race  has  catapulted  forward. 

The  Intellectual  merit  behind  the 
freeze  resolution  is  that  It  offers  a  new 
strategy  for  arms  control,  a  strategy 
that  does  not  necessitate  having  an  ad- 
vance look  at  what  the  new  technol- 
ogies will  be. 

The  reason  the  old  arms  control 
strategy  has  failed  to  control  the  arms 
race  is  because  technology  has  always 
been  far  ahead  of  the  negotiators.  The 
negotiators  have  been  unable  to  antici- 
pate what  the  new  generation  of  weap- 
ons would  be. 

If  we  say  that  we  are  only  going  to 
freeze  those  items  that  are  specifically 
listed  or  discussed,  then  I  think  we  are 
allowing  ourselves  to  slip  back  into  the 
pattern  of  arms  control  negotiations 
and  agreements  which  have  proved  to 
be  so  unsuccessf  til  in  the  past. 

The  merit  of  the  freeze  resolution  is 
that  it  does  not  require  that  we  antici- 
pate the  technology  of  the  future,  but 
rather  it  allows  us  to  be  able  to  freeze 
the  development  of  those  weapons  sys- 
tems without  precise  knowledge  of 
what  those  weapons  systems  may  be. 

If  we  adopt  the  Lott  amendment,  on 
the  other  hand,  what  we  are  going  to 
be  doing  is  we  are  going  to  be  again 
putting  ourselves  in  a  position  where 
we  only  affect  by  our  arms  control 
agreements  those  provisions  or  those 
weapons  systems  which  we  specifically 


Ust  and  in  that  way  we  require  our- 
selves to  have  some  vision  of  the 
future. 

So  I  think  that  this  amendment  far 
more  so  than  any  of  the  others  that 
have  been  proposed  is  destructive  of 
the  notion  of  the  freeze  and  would  be 
very  detrimental. 

I  urge  its  defeat. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman.  wUl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAUKE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  think  the  gentleman  raises  an  Im- 
portant point  and  I  respect  the  gentle- 
man's position.  I  Just  want  to  make 
sure  that  I  understand  the  Lott 
amendment  In  the  context  that  the 
gentleman  has  talked  about  it. 

My  understanding  of  the  Lott 
amendment  is  that  it  says  that  noth- 
ing Is  frozen  unless  both  sides  agree  to 
freeze  It.  And  I  think  that  Is  pretty 
plain  in  terms  of  what  we  have  been 
advocating  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  in 
any  way  inconsistent  with  what  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  has  of- 
fered. Could  the  gentleman  comment 
on  that? 

Mr.  TAUKE.  I  do  not  think  that  Is 
exactly  what  the  amendment  says.  I 
think  the  amendment  suggests  that 
there  will  be  a  listing  of  those  weapons 
systems  which  will  be  frozen. 

If  the  amendment  would  say  that  we 
are  going  to  freeze  everything  except 
those  things  we  exempt  from  being 
frozen,  then  I  would  have  no  problem 
with  it. 
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But  I  think  the  difficulty  is  that  this 
amendment  requires  that  we  antici- 
pate the  development  of  each  weapon 
system;  and,  therefore,  we  wiU  only 
freeze  those  things  that  we  anticipate 
may  exist  and.  therefore,  those  things 
that  are  listed.  If  we  do  that,  we  de- 
stroy much  of  the  merit  of  the  freeze, 
which  is  that  the  freeze  does  not  re- 
quire us  to  anticipate  what  the  next 
development  will  be  in  weaponry. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Let  me 
see  if  I  can  develop  this  Just  a  second 
further  with  the  gentleman. 

You  would  have  to  provide  a  depar- 
ture point  for  the  negotiators,  in  any 
case.        

Mr.  TAUKE.  Right. 

Bir.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  And 
you  would  have  to  provide,  it  would 
seem  to  me,  a  categorical  listing  of 
those  generic  items  that  you  would 
want  frozen— bombers,  missiles— and 
then  begin  a  process  of  specifying 
what  type. 

I  think  that  that  is  essential.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  anything  in  this 
that  precludes  what  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  wants  and  what  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  wants  from  this 
freeze.  That  is  all  I  am  saying.  I  do  not 


see  the  Lott  language  as  being  restric- 
tive in  that  regard. 

Mr.  TAUEX.  Well,  perhaps  I  could 
ask  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
how  he  thinks  we  are  going  to  antici- 
pate any  better  tomorrow  or  next  year 
what  the  weapons  of  5  years  from  now 
will  be  than  we  have  done  in  the  past. 
In  the  past,  we  have  failed  miserably 
in  that  anticipation,  and  I  tiiink  we 
will  tomorrow  or  next  year,  as  welL 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  YoA.  I  un- 
derstand that.  But  the  beauty  of  the 
freeze,  of  course.  Is  that  it  takes  a 
little  of  the  uncertainty  about  antici- 
pating away  from  us  by  simply  saying 
that  these  are  the  categories  of  weap- 
ons which  we  pretty  much  understand 
now  and  in  the  future  are  likely  to  be 
in  the  arsenals  of  both  sides. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Why  do  we  want  to 
limit  ourselves  to  a  listing  of  those 
things  that  will  be  frozen? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Taukx)  has 
expired.  

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  T*ttke 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Why  do  we  not  instead 
agree  to  freeze  the  development  of  all 
weapon  systems  except  those  that  we 
want  to  specifically  exempt? 

I  think  we  are  putting  the  listing  on 
the  wrong  side,  if  you  will.  We  should 
list  those  things  that  we  do  not  want 
to  be  frozen  rather  than  listing  those 
things  that  we  do  want  to  freeze.  And 
I  think  there  is  a  very  major  differ- 
ences between  the  two. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Lott). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  all  debate  on  the  text  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  13  and  all 
amendments  thereto  close  at  3:30  pan. 

PASLIAMKNTAKY  nVQUIKIB 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  LEVTTAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
understand  the  motion  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin,  all  debate  on 
House  Joint  Resolution  13  and  all 
amendments  thereto  will  end  at  3:30 
today? 

Mr.  ZABIOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
motion  only  covers  the  resolving 
clause.  It  does  not  include  the  pream- 
ble, the  whereas  clauses,  or  the  substi- 
tute if  the  gentleman  intends  to  offer 
it. 

Mr.  LEVTTAS.  I  have  a  further  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  Mr.  Chairman. 

What  would  be  the  status  of  amend- 
ments printed  in  the  Record  with  re- 
spect to  the  resolving  clause,  and,  also, 
how  would  the  time  be  aUocated  with 
respect  to  amendments  pending  be- 
tween now  and  3:30  p.m.? 

•The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
advise  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 


that,  with  re4)ect  to  the  amendments 
printed  In  the  Record  which  have  not 
been  offered  before  3:30,  the  propo- 
nents of  the  amendment  would  be  en- 
titled to  offer  those  amendments  after 
3:30,  and  5  minutes  would  be  allotted 
for  the  proponent  of  the  amendment 
and  5  minutes  would  be  aUocated  to  an 
opponent  of  the  amendment. 

With  respect  to  the  time  between 
now  and  3:30.  if  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Z^ABLOCKi)  is  agreed  to,  the  Chair 
would  have  discretion  as  to  how  to 
allot  the  time. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  CHiairman.  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

Hie  CHAIRMAN.  "The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  inquire  if  it  would  be  possible 
for  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  to 
amend  his  motion,  to  put  some  amend- 
ment in  there  with  regard  to  these 
perfecting  amendments  or  the  amend- 
ments to  amendments  that  are  being 
offered  that  wind  up  tying  up  a  good 
portion  of  the  time  and  in  fact  delay- 
ing the  debate  on  the  amendmmts 
that  are  the  crucial  amendments. 

Could  the  gentleman  offer  a  change 
in  that  or  some  suggestion? 

•The  CHAIRMAN.  "The  Chair  would 
advise  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
that  that  woiild  not  be  appropriate  in 
the  form  of  a  motion  but  only  by  a 
unanimous-consent  request. 

Bdr.   COURTEK.   Mr.   Chairman.  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 
The   CHAIRMAN.   "The   gentleman 

will  state  It.  

Mr.  COURTEK.  Bdr.  Chairman,  my 
parliamentary  inquiry  is  with  regard 
to  exactly  what  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Bfr. 
ZABLOCKI)  covers. 

"The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  indi- 
cated in  language  which  I  did  not  hear 
that  it  in  fact  excluded  some  clauses 
or  some  sections  of  the  resolutions. 

Would  the  Chair  state  what  this 
motion  includes  and  what  it  does  not 
include,  and  I  think  we  would  be  satis- 
fied. 

•The  CHAIRBdAN.  The  Chair  will 
advise  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
that  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  ZABLOCKI)  has  moved  that  debate 
on  the  resolving  clause  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto  cease  at  3:30.  "That 
would  cover  all  amendments  to  the  re- 
solving clause  except  those  that  have 
been  printed  in  the  Record  and  which 
have  not  been  offered  prior  to  3:30. 

Mr.   COURTEK.   Mr.   Chairman,   I 
have  a  further  parliamentary  inquiry. 
Those   amendments   that   we   have 
proffered  so  far,  the  pending  amend- 
ments,   are    they    on    the    resolving 

Cl&UJB6? 

"The  CHAIRMAN.  "The  amendments 
which  are  now  being  considered  are 
amendments  to  the  resolving  clause. 
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Mr.  COURTER.  So  the  residt  of  the 
gentleman's  motion  is,  basically,  to  cut 
off  debate  at  3:30  on  any  amendments 
that  are  not  printed  in  the  Rxcoiu). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  With  respect  to 
the  amendments  to  the  resolving 
clause.  That  does  not  cover  the 
amendments  to  the  preamble  or  the 
substitute  which  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  may  offer,  which  is  protect- 
ed by  the  rule. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  a  further  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  Chair  define  what  amend- 
ments are  to  the  resolving  clause? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Any  amendments 
which  relate  to  the  resolving  portion 
of  the  Joint  resolution. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Suppose  there  is 
the  addition  of  a  section.  Is  that  an 
amendment  to  the  resolving  clause? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  would  be  an 
amendment  to  the  resolving  clause. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
how  does  the  Chair  propose  to  allocate 
the  time  on  individual  amendments? 

We  have  to  know  how  many  amend- 
ments are  pending  in  order  for  this 
thing  to  become  other  than  Just  a  rat 
race  where  someone  hardly  has  time 
to  read  the  amendment,  as  I  under- 
stand it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
intend,  at  least  for  a  time,  to  proceed 
under  the  5-mlnute  rule,  in  expecta- 
tion that  Members  who  have  amend- 
ments to  offer  would  do  so  in  accord- 
ance with  the  5-minute  rule. 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  know  if  the  Chair  would 
consider  the  time  necessary  for  rollcall 
votes  would  be  taken  out,  or  would 
that  be  part  of  the  limitation  to  3:30? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  motion 
as  offered,  all  time  would  cease  at  3:30. 
So  the  time  for  roUcall  votes  would  be 
covered  by  the  3:30  limitation. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
a  further  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  could 
the  Chair  advise  the  Members  of  the 
Committee  approximately  how  many 
amendments  are  at  the  desk  to  the  re- 
solving clause  on  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 13  dealing  with  the  fate  of  hu- 
manity on  the  Earth? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
advise  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
that  an  estimate  would  be  approxi- 
mately 40.  But,  of  course,  some  of 
those  are  duplicates  and  cover  the 
same  substantive  ground  as  other 
pending  amendments  or  amendments 
previously  disposed  of. 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  been  negotiating  with  the  com- 
mittee staff  and  the  chairman  about  a 
possible  change  in  an  amendment  that 
I  have  printed  in  the  Rkcord  and, 
while  I  would  be  protected  on  the 
amendment,  as  I  understand  it.  that  is 
printed  in  the  Rccoro,  if  indeed  we 
could  reach  a  satisfactory  resolution 
of  a  compromise  on  that  amendment 
which  is  in  the  Rbcoro,  I  would  no 
longer  be  protected  if  indeed  the 
motion  was  granted;  is  that  correct? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
could  offer  it  prior  to  3:30. 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Might  I  ask  the 
Chairman  if  he  would  accept  an 
amendment  to  his  motion? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wiU 
advise  the  gentleman  that  that  is  not 
within  the  context  of  a  parliamentary 
inquiry.  

Mr.  KRAMER.  Yes,  I  understand 
that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Cfaiair  is  in- 
clined at  this  point  to  put  the  question 
on  the  motion. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Zablocki). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chair  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RKCOSOD  VOTE 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  214,  noes 
194,  not  voting  25,  as  follows: 


[RoU  No.  601 

AYES— 214 

Aekermaa 

Coleman  (TX) 

OaydoB 

Addabbo 

CoUlns 

Oejdenson 

Akaka 

Conyers 

Gephardt 

AlbmU 

Cooper 

Oibbons 

Alexander 

Coyne 

OUckman 

Anderson 

Crockett 

Oonaalez 

Andrews  (NO 

D'Amours 

Oore 

Andrews  (TX) 

Daschle 

Oray 

Annunzio 

de  laOarza 

Ouairliil 

Anthony 

Dellunu 

Hall  (OH) 

Applecate 

Derrick 

Hamilton 

Aapin 

Dicks 

Hance 

AuCoin 

Dincell 

Harkln 

Bames 

Dixon 

Harrison 

Bates 

Donnelly 

Hawkins 

Bedell 

Hefner 

Bellenson 

Downey 

Heftel 

Berman 

Durbin 

Hertel 

BevUl 

Dwyer 

Howard 

Blasgi 

Early 

Hoyer 

Boland 

Kckart 

Hubbard 

Boner 

Edgar 

Hughes 

Bonier 

English 

Jenkins 

Bonker 

Evans  (O.) 

Jones  (NO 

Borski 

FksceU 

Jones  (OK) 

Bosco 

Fazio 

Jones  (TN) 

Boucher 

Peighan 

Kaptur 

Boxer 

Pferraro 

Kactenmeier 

Britt 

Plorio 

KenneUy 

Brooks 

Foglietta 

KUdee 

Blown  (CA) 

Foley 

Bryant 

Ford  (MI) 

Kolter 

Carper 

Fowler 

Kostmayer 

Can- 

Frank 

Ijantos 

aarke 

Frost 

Clay 

Puqua 

Lehman  (FL) 

CoAlho 

Oarda 

Leland 

Levin 

Oberrtar 

Solars 

Levine 

Obey 

Spratt 

Upinaki 

Ortis 

St  Germain 

Long  (LA) 

OtUnger 

Staggers 

Long(UD) 

PanetU 

Stark 

Lowry(WA) 

Patterson 

Stokes 

Luken 

Pease 

Studds 

Lundine 

Penny 

Swift 

MacKay 

Pepper 

Synar 

Markey 

Perkins 

TaUon 

Martinez 

Pickle 

Thomas  (GA) 

Matsui 

Price 

Torres 

MavToules 

RahaU 

TOrriceUl 

MazzoU 

Rangel 

Traxler 

McCloskey 

Ratchford 

OdaU 

McHugh 

Held 

Vento 

McNulty 

Richardson 

VoUuner 

Mica 

Rodino 

Walgren 

Mlkulskl 

Roe 

WaMcins 

MiUer  (CA) 

Rostenkowskl 

Mineta 

Rowland 

Weaver 

Mlnish 

Roybal 

Weiss 

MltcheU 

Russo 

Wheat 

Moakley 

Sabo 

Whltten 

MoUohan 

Savage 

Wirth 

Moody 

Scheuer 

Wise 

Morrison  (Cn*) 

Schroeder 

Wolpe 

Mrazek 

Schumer 

Wright 

Murphy 

Seiberling 

Wyden 

Murtha 

Shannon 

Tate* 

Natcher 

Sharp 

Yation 

Nelson 

Sikorski 

Young  (MO) 

Nichols 

Skelton 

Zablocki 

Nowak 

Smith  (PL) 

Oakar 

Smith  (lA) 
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Archer 

Gramm 

MUler  (OH) 

Badham 

Green 

Mollnari 

Barnard 

Gregg 

Montgomery 

Bartlett 

Ounderson 

Moore 

Bateman 

Hall.  Ralph 

Moorhead 

Bennett 

Hall.  Sam 

Morrison  (WA) 

Bereuter 

Hammerschmidt  Myers 

Bethune 

Hartnett 

Nielson 

Btlirakis 

Hatcher 

O'Brien 

BUley 

Hlghtower 

Olln 

Boehlert 

Hiler 

Oxley 

Breaux 

Hllliii 

Packard 

Broomfleld 

Holt 

Parris 

Brown  (CO) 

Hopkins 

Pashayan 

BroyhiU 

Horton 

Patman 

Burton 

Huckaby 

Paul 

Byron 

Hunter 

Petri 

Campbell 

Hutto 

Porter 

Carney 

Hyde 

Prttchard 

(Chandler 

Ireland 

PurseU 

Chappie 

Jacobs 

Ray 

Cheney 

Jeffords 

Regula 

Cllnger 

Johnson 

Ridge 

CoaU 

Kasich 

Rinaldo 

Coleman  (MO) 

Kazen 

Hitter 

Conable 

Kemp 

Roberts 

Conte 

Kindness 

Robinson 

Corcoran 

Kramer 

Roemer 

Coughlln 

lj«omarsino 

Rogers 

Courter 

LatU 

Roth 

Craig 

Leach 

Roukema 

Oane.  Daniel 

Leath 

Rudd 

Crane.  PhUip 

Lent 

Sawyer 

Daniel 

Leyitas 

Schaefer 

Dannemeyer 

Lewis  (CA) 

Schneider 

Daub 

Lewis  (FL) 

Schulze 

Davis 

Livingston 

Sensenbrenner 

DeWine 

Lloyd 

Shaw 

Dickinson 

Loefner 

Shelby 

Dreier 

Lott 

Shumway 

Duncan 

Lowery  (CA) 

Shuster 

Dyson 

Lujan 

Siltander 

Edwards  (CA) 

Lungren 

Sisisky 

Edwards  (OK) 

Mack 

Skeen 

Emerson 

Madlgan 

Smith  (NE) 
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Mr.  OLICKMAN  changed  his  vote 
from  "no"  to  "aye." 

Mr.  SPENCE  and  Mr.  CAMPBELL 
changed  their  votes  from  "aye"  to 
"no." 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

amehsment  ottered  by  ur.  courtxe 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Courter;  Page 
5.  after  line  23.  insei^  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

Sec.  5.  The  United  SUtes  shaU  withdraw 
from  any  negotiations  pursuant  to  passage 
of  this  resolution  If  the  President  deter- 
mines, and  a  majority  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress  (X>ncur  within  30  legislative  days 
of  notification  by  the  President  that  (1)  the 
information  currently  available  to  the 
United  States,  which  is  the  basis  for  the  as- 
sumption of  essential  equivalence  in  overall 
United  States-Soviet  capabilities,  is  Inaccu- 
rate and  that  essential  ecjuivalence  does  not 
exist,  or  (2)  if  the  Soviet  Union  should  in- 
troduce heretofore  new  and  unknown  tech- 
nologies or  weapons  systems,  which  could 
adversely  alter  the  balance  of  power  against 
the  United  SUtes.  and  would  therefore 
negate  the  assumption  of  essential  e<juiva- 
lence.  (3)  The  President  shall  communicate 
to  the  Congress  In  writing,  within  30  days  of 
making  any  such  determinationCs)  relative 
to  Information  pertaining  to  clasues  (1)  and 
(2). 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  the  debate  of  4  days  can  be 
summed  up  in  two  respects:  First, 
there  are  those  in  this  House  who  be- 
lieve that  there  is  essential  equivalen- 
cy between  the  Soviet  Union  an,d  the 
United  States,  and  there  are  k  those 
who  do  not. 
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Those  that  feel  there  is  not  rough 
equivalency  or  parity  between  the  two 
superpowers  obviously  are  not  in  favor 
of  a  freeze  resolution.  Those  who  be- 
lieve that,  indeed,  there  is  rough 
equivalency  between  the  two  super- 
powers then  conclude,  based  on  that 
presence  of  equality  or  rough  equiva- 
lency, that  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to 
freeze. 

Their  desire  to  freeze,  therefore,  is 
based  upon  a  premise.  That  premise, 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  fact  that  there  is 
rough  equivalency  in  the  strategic  nu- 


clear area  and  tactical  nuclear  area  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States.  If  that  premise  of 
rough  equivalency,  which  is  the  under- 
pinnings for  the  freeze  resolution, 
proves  to  be  false  for  one  or  two  rea- 
sons, one  of  those  reasons  being  that 
new  information  has  been  brought  to 
our  attention  that  there  is  no  rough 
equivalency  between  the  two  super- 
powers, then  obviously  we  want  the 
freeK  resolution  to  self  destruct.  We 
want  our  negotiators  to  lift  the  freeze 
negotiating  position. 

Second,  even  though  the  informa- 
tion is  accurate,  if  during  the  penden- 
cy of  the  negotiations,  the  Soviet 
Union  makes  a  technological  break- 
through, for  example  in  antisubma- 
rine warfare,  then  the  premise  of 
equivalency  is  shattered  and  the  logic 
of  the  freeze  resolution,  is  destroyed. 

The  amendment,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a 
simple  one.  It  simply  is  an  extension 
of  logic  Those  advocates  of  the  freeze 
resolution  who  feel  that  there  is  essen- 
tial equivalency  argue  then  that  a 
freeze  is  necessary.  If,  obviously,  the 
premise  is  incorrect,  then  the  conclu- 
sion is.  incorrect.  That  is  the  impor- 
tance of  my  amendment. 

Ii4r.  Chairman,  we  have  debated  this 
resolution  for  4  days  now,  but  not  one 
amendment  has  spoken  directly  to  this 
point. 

For  that  reason,  I  offer  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin.  I  was  hoping  the 
chairman  would  agree  with  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Well,  if  I  were  sure 
that  the  gentleman's  President  and 
the  administration  agreed  to  his 
amendment,  I  could  support  it.  It  ap- 
pears, of  course,  that  the  gentleman  is 
attempting  to  put  the  Congress  on  a 
coequal  basis  with  the  executive 
branch,  with  respect  to  treatymaking 
power. 

If  I  were  the  gentleman's  President, 
I  would  not  agree  with  this  proposal, 
because  it  would  cause  the  President 
to  withdraw  from  the  START  talks. 

I  question  even  the  constitutionality 
of  the  gentleman's  proposal. 

Would  the  gentleman  answer  a  ques- 
tion?   

Mr.  COURTER.  Sure,  I  would  be 
happy  to,  if  I  can  understand  the  ques- 
tion. I  do  not  reaUy  imderstand  the 
gentleman's  question. 

Mr.  2^ABLOCKI.  Would  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  apply  to  the 
START  negotiations  as  well  the  freeze 
negotiations? 

Mr.  COURTER.  The  amendment  is 
amending  the  resolution  that  man- 
dates negotiations  for  a  freeze,  so  it 
applies  to  the  freeze  resolution. 

I  do  not  believe  we  have,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, any  instruction  from  this  body, 
from  the  Congress,  to  the  negotiation 
other  than  the  negotiation  that  is 
called  for  in  this  particular  resolution: 


so  the  amendment  only  amends  the 
resolution  that  is  before  this  body. 

I  would  hope  that  the  chairman 
would  dwell  for  just  a  minute  on  the 
logic  of  my  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  has  ex- 
pired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Cotnt- 
TER  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  believe  the  posi- 
tion of  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
is  that  there  is  an  underlying  pre- 
simiption  to  the  freeze  resolution. 
There  is  an  underlying  premise,  and 
that  is  the  fact  tliat  there  is  rough 
equivalency  on  both  sides.  Siurely  the 
chairman  would  not  want  to  instruct 
or  have  our  negotiators  under  a  con- 
tinuing instruction  to  negotiate  if  new 
information  revealed  or  a  technologi- 
cal breakthrough  occurred,  that  shat- 
tered the  validity  of  the  promise  itself, 
would  the  chairman?  The  chairman 
would  not  or  the  chairman  would? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  The  chairman  will 
take  his  own  time  in  response  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
srield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will 
listen  the  gentleman  had  mentioned 
that  this  amendment  I4)plles  only  to 
freeze  negotiations;  but  this  resolution 
(HJ.  Res.  13)  includes  objectives  for 
the  START  negotiations.  The  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  and  many  of  my 
colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle,  insisted  on  having  reductions  in- 
cluded in  House  Joint  Resolution  13. 

Now  the  gentleman  says  it  does  not 
apply  to  START;  but  if  I  read  the  gen- 
tleman's resolution  it  states  very  dear- 
ly: 

The  United  States  stiaU  withdraw  from 
any  negotiations  pursuant  to  this  resolu- 
tion. 
I  point  out  that  START  is  included. 
I  might  point  out  further  that 
House  Joint  Resolution  13  does  not  in- 
volve itself  in  neogitations  of  a  treaty. 
The  Congress  should  not  determine 
when  we  should  withdraw  from  arms 
control  talks.  The  Congress  cannot  ne^ 
gotiate  treaties.  The  Senate,  of  course* 
ratifies  treaties  after  they  are  negoti- 
ated. Therefore,  the  Congress  should 
not  determine  when  we  should  with- 
draw from  any  arms  control  negotia- 
tions. This  is  the  President's  decision. 
Essentially  this  is  his  responsibility. 

The  gentleman's  amendment  is  un- 
workable and  is  very  vague.  Under  the 
gentleman's  amendment,  any  inaccu- 
racy of  information  on  Soviet  capabili- 
ties, for  example,  might  force  us  to 
withdraw  from  arms  control  tallcs. 

I  might  further  ask  the  gentleman 
in  the  substitute  that  the  gentleman 
from   Michigan   intends   to   propose. 
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would  the  gentleman  suggest  or  pro- 
pose his  amendment  to  the  substitute? 

Mr.  COURTKK.  I  may.  I  certainly 
would  have  had  a  greater  opportuinlty 
to  do  so  had  the  chairman  not  moved 
to  cut  off  debate  by  3:30  and.  there- 
fore, probably  because  of  the  chair- 
man's decision  to  do  that.  I  will  not 
have  the  opportunity  to  place  it  on 
the  substitute:  but  if  the  chairman  will 
yield  to  me,  the  chairman  sajrs:  First, 
my  amendment  is  unworkable;  and 
second,  it  says  for  the  withdrawal  of 
all  negotiations;  but  not  so.  It  simply 
says  that  the  United  States  shall  with- 
draw from  any  negotiations  pursuant 
to  the  passage  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  did  answer  my  question.  He 
said  he  might  propose  his  amendment 
to  the  substitute. 

I  desire  to  yield  no  further. 

Mr.  COURTER.  The  gentleman  will 
not  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  No. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  Yorlt.  Mr. 
Chairman.  wUl  the  gentleman  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  es- 
teemed chairman  if  in  his  opinion  this 
does  violence  to  article  II,  section  2  of 
the  Constitution. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  could  not  hear 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  I  will 
speak  louder.  I  asked  the  chairman  if 
in  his  opinion  this  does  violence,  this 
amendment,  to  article  II.  section  2  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
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It  would  seem  to  me  that  it  does. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  There  is  no  doubt 
in  my  mind. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Would  the  chair- 
man yield  on  that  question? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  must  again  repeat 
that  the  President  has  the  power 
under  article  II,  section  2,  to  negotiate 
treaties.  If  the  Congress  attempts  to 
override  that  we  are  indeed  violating 
the  Constitution,  let  me  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

•  If  the  chairman  would  yield  further, 
it  has  been  my  experience  that  con- 
gressional involvement  is  wholesome, 
and  indeed  this  whole  debate  I  think 
has  been  instructive,  and  the  Senate 
advising  and  consenting  on  amend- 
ments is  important,  and  SALT  advisers 
are  important  and  necessary. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  a  bad  amendment.  What  we  are 
trying  to  do  is  protect  the  President 
from  this  type  of  an  amendment.  It 
deserves  to  be  soundly  defeated,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 


Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  think  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  is  taking  a  mas- 
sively untenable  position  wherein  he  is 
saying  that  my  amendment  Is  flawed 
and  unconstitutional  because  it  in- 
structs the  President  to  do  something, 
or  the  negotiators  to  take  a  position.  If 
that  is  so.  then  the  freeze  resolution 
itself  is  exactly  the  same  thing.  It  is  a 
joint  resolution  that  in  essence  estab- 
lishes the  negotiating  position  of  the 
negotiators. 

If  my  amendment  is  invalid,  then 
the  entire  freeze  resolution  is  invalid. 
If  my  amendment  Is  unconstitutional, 
then  the  freeze  resolution  is  unconsti- 
tutional. It  is  attached  to  the  freeze 
resolution  like  a  barnacle  on  a  ship, 
and  if  the  ship  goes  down,  then  my 
amendment  does,  too.  But  if  the  ship 
floats  then  my  amendment  floats  and 
is  not  unconstitutional. 

But  you  are  arguing  that  the  resolu- 
tion itself  that  instructs  the  negotia- 
tors is  valid  and  constitutional,  and 
therefore  my  amendment  is  as  well. 

The  interesting  thing,  however,  is 
the  fact  that  the  chairman  tends  to 
negate  my  amendment  by  relying  on 
technicalities  and  dredging  up  the 
Constitution  as  we  hear  from  time  to 
time.  The  substance  of  my  amendment 
has  been  addressed  by  the  chairman, 
and  that  is  as  follows:  The  freeze  advo- 
cates say  there  is  equality.  That  is  an 
assmnption,  and  that  is  a  premise. 

If  that  assumption  and  that  premise 
is  invalid,  certainly  we  want  to  be  able 
to  withdraw  the  freeze  position  from 
the  table,  and  that  simply  is  what  my 
amendment  does.  It  is  logical.  It  is 
simple.  In  that  sense  I  think  it  de- 
serves a  great  deal  of  support,  and  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  statement,  because  I  think 
he  makes  a  very  important  point.  It  is 
surprising  to  me  that  rather  than 
argue  the  merits  of  the  gentleman's 
amendment  what  we  had  was  the  op- 
position getting  up  and  arguing  the 
merits  of  how  it  is  placed  into  the  res- 
olution and  what  its  effect  will  be,  and 
the  arguments  seem  to  be  that  some- 
how this  would  unconstitutionally 
handcuff  the  President. 

The  gentleman  is  correct  in  saying 
that  if  that  is  the  case,  then  the 
chosen  vehicle  for  this  particular 
movement,  the  freeze  movement  on 
the  floor,  is  the  wrong  vehicle.  It  is  a 
question  that  was  raised  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  debate,  and  that  is  wheth- 
er or  not  a  Joint  resolution  should 
have  been  selected. 

We  hear  the  opposition  saying  now 
that  the  resolution  they  have  before 
us  is  simply  advisory,  that  it  does  not 
really  carry  the  force  of  law,  that  we 
are  simply  telling  the  President  he 
ought  to  do  various  things.  The  fact  is 


that  the  chosen  vehicle  was  a  Joint 
resolution  and  that  does  have  the 
impact  of  law.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
Joint  resolutions  are  used  to  amend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
A  Joint  resolution  was  used  for  the 
Gulf  of  Tonldn  resolution.  These  have 
the  force  of  law. 

To  get  up  now  and  argue  that  some 
amendment  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  is  offering  is  unconstitu- 
tional because  it  unjustifiably  hand- 
cuffs the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  to  argue  that  your  own  reso- 
lution is  the  wrong  vehicle  at  the 
wrong  time  doing  things  the  wrong 
way,  and  that  is  the  problem.  It  is  the 
problem  that  was  raised  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  debate,  and  it  is  the  prob- 
lem that  now  you  in  the  opposition  to 
this  amendment  have  raised  again. 

I  think  your  point  is  probably  valid. 
But  if  it  is  valid  for  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey's  amendment,  then  it 
is  valid  for  your  whole  resolution,  and 
I  think  calls  into  question  the  very  ve- 
hicle you  brought  to  this  floor. 

Mr.  COURTER.  WiU  the  gentleman 
yield  again  on  that  point? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  COURTER.  E>uring  this  debate 
I  would  like,  if  possible,  that  those 
people  who  oppose  the  amendment 
would  speak  to  the  following  question: 
What  is  going  to  happen  if  the 
premise  of  rough  equivalency  is  shat- 
tered? What  type  of  message  do  we 
give  to  our  negotiators  if  it  is  based  on 
a  fallacy?  I  wish  the  chairman  or 
someone  opposing  this  amendment 
would  answer  the  question  as  to  how 
we  are  protected  if  we  find  out 
through  revelations,  that  is  new  infor- 
mation, or  through  technological 
breakthrough  by  the  other  side,  that 
the  premise  is  false,  are  we  neverthe- 
less going  to  go  on  and  negotiate  a 
freeze,  locking  ourselves  in  a  perma- 
nent inferior  position?  I  think  not.  My 
amendment  is  valid.  It  is  the  only  one 
that  speaks  on  this  particular  point, 
and  I  think  it  is  absolutely  essential, 
not  so  much  for  those  people  who 
oppose  the  freeze,  but  more  so,  it 
seems  to  me  for  those  people  who  ad- 
vocate a  freeze. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Again,  I  think  the 
gentleman  is  right  on  target.  The  reso- 
lution itself  tallcs  about  the  mainte- 
nance of  essential  equivalence.  All  the 
gentleman  is  trying  to  do  is  to  make 
certain  that  we  are,  in  fact,  guaran- 
teed of  that  essential  equivalence.  It 
goes  right  along  with  the  language  of 
the  resolution,  and  the  resolution  is 
instructive  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

It  seems  to  me  the  gentleman's 
amendment  merely  is  instructive  of 
the  President. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
yield  to  me? 


Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

B£r.  ZABLOCKI.  The  gentleman 
knows  that  House  Joint  Resolution  13 
sets  out  objectives  and  does  not  in- 
struct the  President.  The  gentleman 
should  know  that  there  is  a  difference 
between  advising  the  President  on  a 
matter  of  policy  and  imposing  a  strict 
requirement  on  the  President.  Advis- 
ing the  President  is  one  thinr.  but  im- 
ITOsing  a  requirement  on  the  President, 
as  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman does,  is  quite  another  thing 
and  it  therefore  does  violence  to  arti- 
cle n,  section  2  of  the  Constitution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Peimsylvanla  (Mr. 
Wauexr)  has  expired. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  ObjecUon  is 
heard. 

For  what  purpose  does  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (B«r.  Sthattoh) 
rise? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Blr.  Chairman,  I 
have  an  amendment  at  the  desk.  It  is 
amendment  No.  4. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wIU  in- 
quire of  the  gentleman,  is  his  amend- 
ment to  the  pending  amendment? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  It  is  not.  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
advise  that  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment is  not  in  order  at  this  time. 

Mr.  DOROAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  interesting 
amendment  and  I  am  hesitant  to  rise 
and  discuss  the  issue.  We  have  a  lot  of 
folks  on  the  floor  who  have  spent  a  lot 
of  hours  disci]ssing  the  nuclear  freeae 
issue.  But  this  amendment  is  not 
unlike  many  other  amendments  that 
have  been  offered  on  the  nuclear 
freeze  resolution.  This  amendment  is  a 
self-fulfilling  prophesy  that  would 
simply  obliterate  the  freeze  quickly 
and  effectively. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Btr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOROAN.  I  would  like  to  finish 
my  statement. 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  would  like  for  the 
gentleman  to  explain  that  statement. 

Mr.  DOROAN.  I  wIU  be  happy  to  ex- 
plain the  statement. 

The  1982  Department  of  Defense 
annual  report  tells  the  American 
people  that  there  is  a  rough  equiva- 
lence in  the  capabilities  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Yet,  we 
have  a  President  in  this  country  who 
consistently  on  television  and  in 
speeches  around  the  country  insists 
that  this  country  is  weaker  than  and 
inferior  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  gentleman's  amendment  sug- 
gests that  the  President  simply  can 


communicate  to  Congress  that  he  has 
made  such  a  determination,  that  there 
is  not  rough  equivalence.  It  is  a  deter- 
mination the  President  has  already 
made.  He  has  stated  that  all  over  this 
country. 

My  personal  feeling  is  that  this  does 
a  disservice  to  our  coimtry  and  its  na- 
tional security.  I  do  not  think  our 
country  is  inferior  to  the  Soviet  Union 
militarily.  I  do  not  think  most  of  the 
good  military  thinkers  in  this  cotmtry 
think  or  believe  that  we  are  Inferior  in 
our  total  military  power. 

But  I  am  saying  the  way  the  gentle- 
man's amoidment  is  drafted  it  is  a 
self-fulfilling  prophesy.  The  President 
certainly  will  communicate  to  Con- 
gress that  he  believes  this  country  has 
lost  its  relative  capability  vis-a-vts  the 
Soviet  Unions  even  though  the  De- 
fense Department's  own  report  says 

otherwise.     

Mr.  COURTER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Bfr.  DOROAN.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield.  . 

BCr.  COURTER.  In  fact,  it  b  not 
saying  that.  It  does  not  create  a 
bouncing  ball  as  the  gentleman  would 
suggest  because  of  the  word  "inaccu- 
rate." It  says  that  the  President  can 
make  this  determination  if  he  deter- 
mines that  the  information  that  we 
have  now  is  or  was  inaccurate.  In 
other  words,  we  are  debating  the  reso- 
lution today. 

Mr.  DOROAN.  If  I  might  reclaim 
my  time,  the  President  has  already  de- 
termined that  that  is  inaccurate.  Are 
you  suggesting  that  the  information  is 
inaccurate  or  that  the  President  is  in- 
accurate?         

Mr.  COURTER.  I  am  suggesting 
that  we  may  find  out  55  days  after  we 
instruct  the  negotiators  to  negotiate  a 
freeze  that  the  basic  premise  of  rough 
equivalency  is  false,  that  indeed  the 
information  that  the  President  had  to 
work  with.  Indeed  the  Information 
that  you  had  to  work  with,  that  Chair- 
man ZABLOCKI  had  to  work,  that  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr.  AuConi) 
had  to  work  with  was  false  because  of 
a  new  breakthrough  in  Information 
that  was  given  to  us,  or  because  of 
technological  advance  by  the  other 
side.  That  is  what  I  am  suggesting. 

Mr.  DOROAN.  I  appreciate  that,  if  I 
may  reclaim  my  time.  If  you  are  Inter- 
ested In  that.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
resolution  on  page  4  addresses  that  ab- 
solutely. It  says  that  "consistent  with 
the  maintenance  of  the  essential 
equivalence  in  overall  nuclear  capabili- 
ties." the  START  talks  should  pursue 
the  objective  of  negotiating  an  imme- 
diate, mutual,  and  verifiable  nuclear 
freeze.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any- 
thing in  this  resolution  that  precludes 
doing  what  the  gentleman  wants  to  do 
to  resolve  his  concerns. 
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But  let  me  say  this:  I  have  listened 
for  hour  after  hour  to  this  intramural 
skirmishing  on  all  sorts  of  points 
about  this  nuclear  freeze  resolution. 
This  is  not  much  different  than  many 
other  amendments  that  have  been  of- 
fered. 

But,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  players 
involved  in  this  discussion  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  have  in  many  cases 
lost  the  judgment  about  what  we  are 
doing  here  on  the  floor.  We  are  in. 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  an  arms  race 
that  we  cannot  seem  to  extricate  our- 
selves from.  It  Is  an  arms  race  that 
seems  almost  out  of  control.  And  while 
hour  after  hour  and  day  after  day  and 
month  after  month  we  debate  a  reso- 
lution that  suggests  if  we  can.  on  a 
mutual  basis  and  on  a  verlf  icable  basis, 
get  the  Soviets  to  the  table  and  see  if 
we  can  extricate  ourselves  from  this 
uncontrollable  arms  race,  we  are  build- 
ing more  and  more  nuclear  armaments 
and  so  is  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  overriding 
issue  is  can  we  extricate  ourselves 
from  a  position  I  think  of  as  imminent 
danger.  This  amendment  that  you 
have  offered  in  my  opinion  effectively 
obliterates  the  nuclear  freeze.  If  the 
President  can  certify  to  this  Congress 
that  the  human  rights  are  not  being 
violated  in  El  Salvador,  it  seems  to  me 
a  President  who  has  already  said  we 
are  inferior  to  the  Soviet  Union,  will 
come  to  us  very  quickly  with  the  certi- 
fication that  we  no  longer  have  the 
rough  equivalency  stated  in  the  1982 
DOD  report  and  the  nuclear  freeze 
resolution  will  be  obliterated  effective- 
ly. 

Mr.  COURTER.   If  the  gentleman 

will  yield  on  one  small  point  because  I 

think  he  has  not  read  fuUy  the  text  of 

any  amendment. 

Mr.  DOROAN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 

man.  

Mr.  COURTER.  It  does  not  permit 
the  President  to  unilaterally  make  a 
determination  that  there  is  a  new 
breakthrough  in  information  or  at 
that  time  the  Soviet  Union  has  mod- 
ernized very  quickly  shattering  equali- 
ty, because  it  says,  "The  Congress  to 
concur  within  30  legislative  days." 
So,  we  are  back  here  as  well. 
I  am  not  giving  carte  blanche  to  the 
President,  because  I  know  if  I  did  that, 
you  would  stand  up  and  say  that  is  ex- 
actly what  I  am  doing.  I  have  in  here  a 
built-in  guarantee  that  this  body  will 
discuss  it  and  will  have  to  agree  with 

the  President. 

Mr.  BRCX5MFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

I  jrleld  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Wai-kkr)  . 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Let  me  say  first  of  aU  one  thing  that 
disturbs  me  is  we  are  not  only  extend- 
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ing  the  gag  philosophy  now  to  the 
amount  of  time  that  \s  allowed  for  us 
to  detMite  the  resolving  clause  of  this 
bill,  we  are  also  now  going  to  extend  it, 
evidently,  to  Members  debating  the 
issues,  and  we  are  going  to  cut  off 
debate  for  individual  Members  as  well. 
And  I  find  that  to  be  very  disturbing. 

I  think  when  we  have  brought  the 
issue  to  the  point  that  we  can  no 
longer  fully  debate  it,  we  have  come  to 
a  very,  very  disturbing  point  indeed  in 
this  whole  matter. 

I  was  looking  for  a  little  bit  of  addi- 
tional time  to  talk  to  the  point  that 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  had 
made  with  regard  to  the  resolution. 
The  gentleman  said  this  is  a  resolution 
aimed  at  providing  some  objectives. 

If  that  is  the  real  intent  of  the  reso- 
lution, then  it  seems  to  me  that  a  dlf- 
teteai  vehicle  would  have  been  taken. 
We  have  vehicles  in  this  House  for 
doing  that.  We  have  concurrent  reso- 
lutlcms,  we  have  House  resolutions,  we 
have  various  kinds  of  things  that  can 
be  done  that  are  instructive  in  nature. 

A  specific  decision  was  made  to 
choose  a  joint  resolution.  Joint  resolu- 
tions have  the  force  of  law.  That  is  the 
point  that  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania is  making;  that  in  choosing  a 
joint  resolution  they  chose  to  go  to 
more  than  instructions  but  made  a 
much  deeper  kind  of  decision  than  to 
simply  instruct  the  President. 

And  if  the  gentleman  is  saying  that 
it  is  instruction  to  the  President  that 
is  involved,  then  I  am  saying  it  is  in- 
structions with  the  force  of  law  and 
that  that  is  all  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  is  trjring  to  provide  too,  in- 
struction with  the  force  of  law  within 
the  joint  resolution. 

Therefore,  his  amendment  is  per- 
fectly proper  under  the  procedure 
chosen  by  the  committee  to  bring  this 
particular  resolution  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  yield? 

Mr.  BR(X>MFIELD.  I  yield  to  my 
friend  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
made  an  accusation  that  there  was  a 
limitation  of  time.  I  just  want  to 
advise  him  we  have  already  spent  a 
total  of  31  and  a  half  hours  on  this 
resolution  with  repetitive  debate  and 
dilatory  tactics.  The  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  did  not  shut  off  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  when  he 
asked  unanimous  consent. 

For  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia to  say  that  there  was  limited 
debate  on  this  resolution  is  in  total 
error.  But  that  would  not  be  the  first 
time.  

Bfr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  would  dis- 
agree with  the  chairman,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  has  been  any  dilatory  tac- 
tics on  this  resolution.  I  think  it  a  very 
interesting  and  well  discussed  situa- 
tion, but  I  do  not  think  there  has  been 


any  attempt  to  delay  the  proceedings 
ataU.  

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Utr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  (hank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Let  me  say  I  did  not  accuse  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  of  cutting  off 
my  time.  I  simply  said  that  is  one 
more  part  of  the  whole  gag  procedure 
that  has  now  enveloped  this  floor  and 
that  I  find  disturbing. 

Second,  let  me  say  that  I  do  not 
think  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
we  ought  to  debate  this  fully  should 
be  reduced  to  the  nimiber  of  hours 
that  the  gentleman  talks  about. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  not  en- 
gaged in  any  dilatory  tactics  here,  that 
the  amendments  that  have  been  of- 
fered have  been  substantive  amend- 
ments, so  substantive  in  fact  that  the 
committee  has  seen  fit  to  accept  large 
numbers  of  them,  so  substantive  in 
fact  that  in  other  cases  the  committee 
has  had  to  come  up  with  amendments 
to  try  to  modify  the  language. 

All  of  those  various  kinds  of  things 
have  not  been  frivolous,  they  have 
been  extremely  substantive  kinds  of 
actions.  The  debate  has  been  on  both 
sides. 

I  would  submit  the  majority  side  has 
used  as  much  time  in  the  debate  as  the 
minority  side  has. 

So,  what  we  have  here  is  a  very  good 
debate  and  to  cut  off  it  seems  to  me  is 
wrong.  That  is  the  only  point  this  gen- 
tleman Is  making. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

I  desire  to  respond  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania.  Any  substantive, 
worthwhile  amendment  that  was  of- 
fered, whether  from  the  gentleman's 
side  or  from  this  side,  did  not  take 
time,  we  accepted  them.  But  there 
were  amendments  that  were  repetitive 
that  we  could  not  accept. 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  to  me. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Those  amendments  that  they  could 
not  accept  were  very  substantive 
amendments  however.  It  may  be  they 
did  not  agree  with  them,  but  it  did  not 
mean  they  were  not  substantive 
amendments  that  should  have  been 
debated.  The  point  is  they  were  sub- 
stantive and  should  be  debated  on  the 
floor  and  to  now  come  and  say  that 
was  somehow  dilatory  tactics  it  seems 
to  me  calls  into  question  the  whole 
freeze  resolution  and  whether  or  not  it 
was  very  well  thought  out  before  it 
was  brought  to  this  floor. 


Mr.  STRATTON.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  was  not  accus- 
ing the  chairman  from  Wisconsin,  he 
was  referring  to  me  when  I  cut  off  the 
colloquy  that  was  underway  previous- 
ly. 

We  are  under  a  limitation  of  time  up 
to  3:30.  I  have  a  substantive  amend- 
ment here,  one  that  has  been  in  the 
Record  for  a  long  time  and  think 
would  add  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
resolution  if  it  were  considered.  In- 
stead of  going  back  and  forth  with 
these  argiunents  that  are  not  ad- 
dressed to  specific  amendments,  I  be- 
lieve we  ought  to  have  the  amend- 
ments themselves  considered  within 
this  limited  timeframe. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  who  authored  the 
amendment  a  couple  of  questions. 

What  I  would  like  to  know  first  is  if 
his  amendment  is  the  amendment  he 
printed  in  the  Record  on  April  20, 
which  amends  page  5  after  line  23  in- 
serting a  new  section  which  allows  the 
funding  for  the  development  and  de- 
ployment of  non-nuclear  strategic  de- 
fensive weapons. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  COURTER.  No,  no,  it  is  not.  My 
amendment  was  partially  in  a  differ- 
ent form,  it  was  printed  in  the  Record 
on  that  day,  but  the  amendment  we 
are  debating,  though  very  similar  to 
that  amendment  was  in  this  form  not 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Did  the  gentleman  say 
it  was  similar  to  that  amendment?  I 
yield  further^ 

Mr.  COURTER.  No. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Which  amendment  is 
the  gentleman  offering? 

Mr.  COURTER.  The  gentleman  is 
offering  an  amendment  that  says  that 
if  we,  through  new  information  or  be- 
cause of  a  technological  breakthrough 
by  the  Soviet  Union,  shatter  the 
premise  of  rough  equivalency,  and 
that  premise  is  the  basis  of  the  logic  of 
the  freeze  resolution,  then  our  nego- 
tiators should  not  continue  to  negoti- 
ate a  freeze,  because  the  premise  of 
the  freeze  is  faulty. 
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That  is  the  amendment  that  the 
gentleman  brought  forward. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man this  question. 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  will  be  happy  to 
try  to  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  What  does  the  gentle- 
man   think   might    be    a   shattering 
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breakthrough  tn  technology,  if  in  fact 
we  have  a  freeze  on  testing  and  pro- 
duction and  deployment  of  various 
technologies  that  is  mutual  and  verifi- 
able? 

Tou  cannot  test  ballistic  missiles 
under  the  freeze.  Then  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  bring  forward  a  shattering  im- 
balance in  a  destabilizing  weapon. 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  understand.  We 
have  spent  hours  here  agreeing  with 
each  other  on  that;  pending  the  final 
disposition  of  the  negotiation  and  the 
ratification  process  both,  sides  can 
continue  to  modernize. 

My  amendment  speaks  to  the  time 
pending  the  passage  of  the  resolution 
mandating  the  position  of  freeze,  and 
ratification.  Obviously  once  ratifica- 
tion Is  accomplished,  they  can  no 
longer  modernize  these  systems  and 
neither  can  we.  but  pending,  if  they  all 
of  a  sudden  reveal  or  we  find  out 
through  our  intelligence  community 
that  they  have  perfected  a  wonderful 
system  of  antisubmarine  warfare,  we 
do  not  want  to  be  bound  by  and  shack- 
led with  the  position  of  freezing  first 
and  then  reducing  later.  We  want 
some  flexibility  there  and  that  is 
simply  what  my  amendment  is  doing. 

It  points  out  two  areas  where  we 
need  flexibUity.  One.  if  we  gain  new 
information  that  we  do  not  have  today 
that  even  though  they  had  the  ability 
today  we  did  not  know  that  they  did. 
or.  No.  2.  if  they  modernized  during 
the  negotiation  phase,  then,  obviously, 
the  instruction  to  freeze  must  be 
changed.  And  it  is  during  that  time 
period  that  my  amendment  speaks. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  that  explanation. 

Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  this  ques- 
tion then.  I  just  heard  him  say  that 
his  amendment  goes  to  that  period  of 
time  before  the  ink  is  dry  on  the 
treaty,  any  such  treaty  that  would 
freeze  on  a  mutual  and  verifiable 
basis,  testing,  deployment,  and  produc- 
tion of  any  weapons  system.  So  his 
amendment  goes  to  that  period  of 
time  before  such  a  treaty  is  negotiat- 
ed, signed  and  ratified. 

What  check  or  balance  is  there  in 
the  gentleman's  amendment  that 
would  prevent  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity, some  members  of  which,  by  no 
means  not  all  members,  but  some 
members  of  which  have  never  been  en- 
tirely enthusiastic  about  arms  control 
in  any  form,  from  hypothetically  con- 
juring up  some  evidence  that  they 
might  put  the  worst  face  interpreta- 
tion on.  causing  us  then  to  just  back 
out  of  the  whole  treaty  process?  What 
is  the  check  and  balance  against  that 
kind  of  judgmental  error? 

Mr.  COURTER.  Another  good  point, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further.  I 
have  two  responses.  No.  1,  I  do  not 
think  the  gentleman  is  suggesting  that 
someone  in  the  intelligence  communi- 
ty  


Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  will  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. I  am  really  trying  to  have  a 
clarifying  discussion  with  the  gentle- 
man and  I  am  proceeding  on  that  basis 
in  good  faith. 

It  is  possible  for  i>eople  in  the  intelli- 
gence community  to  make  errors  of 
judgment,  to  see  facts  that  we  might 
see  and  reach  a  different  conclusion 
and  to  have  an  alarmist  view  of  evi- 
dence that  in  the  years  that  may 
follow  might  seem  not  to  warrant  such 
an  alarmist  viewpoint. 

There  needs  to  be  some  kind  of 
check  and  balance  against  that  kind  of 
judgmental  error. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr.  AuCoiw) 
has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Courier  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  AuConi 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  The  gentleman  under- 
stands my  concern  and  I  yield  to  him 
to  see  if  he  can  tell  me  where  such  a 
check  and  balance  might  be  in  his 
unendment. 

Mr.  COURTER.  No.  1.  I  know  that 
the  gentleman  is  not  suggesting  that  a 
member  of  the  Intelligence  community 
is  going  to  purposely  fabricate  infor- 
mation  

Mr.  AuCOIN.  The  gentleman  knows 
that. 

Mr.  COURTER.  No.  2.  and  the  check 
in  the  amendment  is  there  for  the 
world  to  see  and  that  is  the  fact  that 
the  intelligence  community,  through 
the  President,  is  going  to  have  to  per- 
suade you  and  me  and  Members  of 
this  body  that  indeed  there  was  a 
technological  breakthrough,  because  it 
does  say  that  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, within  30  legislative  days,  must 
concur  in  that  interpretation.  And 
therein  lies  the  check. 

So  they  will  have  to  come  back  and 
talk  to  the  gentleman  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Would  the  gentleman 
repeat  what  he  just  said.  I  did  not 
hear  the  gentleman's  last  couple  of 
sentences. 

Mr.  COURTER.  What  I  attempted 
to  say  was  that  indeed  there  is  a  check 
to  this  to  satisfy  the  gentleman's  le- 
gitimate concern  because  the  intelli- 
gence community  and  the  President— 
if  the  President  obviously  adopts  the 
same  position  as  the  intelligence  com- 
mimity  about  a  technological  break- 
through—is going  to  have  to  persuade 
the  Congress,  is  going  to  have  to  per- 
suade the  gentleman  and  me  and 
other  Members  in  this  body  that  that 
technological  innovative  techniques  or 
breakthroughs  in  antisubmarine  war- 
fare or  some  other  capability  is  in  fact 
legitimate  and  not  fabricated. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Well,  maybe  I  am  mis- 
reading the  gentleman's  amendment.  I 
understand  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment to  say  if  Congress  does  not  take 
action  within  30  days,  the  President 


can  take  such  action  as  he  deems  nec- 
essary. We  have  only  30  days  to  act 
and  failure  to  act  would  allow  the 
President  to  pull  out  of  the  negotia- 
timis;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  COURTER.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield?  Needless  to  say,  I  wanted  to 
put  a  timeframe  on  this.  From  a  proce- 
diu«l  standpoint  someone  has  to  come 
forward  with  the  official  statement 
that  there  was  a  technological  break- 
through that  destroyed  equivalency.  It 
seems  logical  to  me  to  vest  that  power 
in  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes, 
but  I  did  not  want  to  vest  that  power 
unilaterally  in  him  and  therefore  the 
Congress  must  act  as  well. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  What  happens  if  the 
Congress,  for  some  reason,  falls  to 
take  action  within  30  dasre?  Does  that 
not  give  the  President  a  free  hand? 

Mr.  COURTER.  Well,  then,  the  pre- 
sumption that  the  President  has  is  de- 
stroyed, because  it  takes  both  Houses 
of  Congress  who  must  concur  with  the 
President. 
Mr.    AuCOIN.    On   an   affirmative 

basis.  

Mr.  COURTER.  That  is  correct.  So 
we  have  got  plenty  of  safeguards  here. 
Both  Houses  of  Congress  must  concur 
with  the  President. 

You  have  to  start  the  ball  rolling 
someplace.  My  amendment,  I  think,  is 
a  legitimate  concern  here,  to  make 
sure  that  we  are  not  in  a  position  of 
negotiating  a  freeze  when  we  find  out 
that  it  is  clearly  detrimental  to  o\u-  se- 
curity interests  because  of  a  massive 
technological  breakthrough  that  we 
ourselves  agree  with. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Well,  what  I  guess  I 
cannot  understand,  and  the  gentleman 
is  making  a  good  explanation  of  his 
amendment  and  it  clarifies  some 
points,  but  I  have  got  to  ask  the  gen- 
tleman   why    the    gentleman    would 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr.  AuCow) 
has  again  expired. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
object. 
The     CHAIRMAN.     Objection     is 

heard. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  am  really  trying  to  understand  the 
gentleman's  amendment  and  it  could 
be.  if  I  understand  it  correctly  and  if  I 
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am  convinced  I  wUl  support  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment. 

Why  is  it  that  the  gentleman  be- 
lieves in  the  face  of  such  information, 
prior  to  the  signing  of  the  treaty,  that 
o\ir  President  would  not  come  back  on 
his  own.  any  President  who  is  sworn  to 
uphold  and  defend  the  country  and  its 
laws  and  the  people  of  this  country, 
puU  out  of  the  negotiations  on  his 
own.  come  back  with  the  information 
be  has,  that  his  intelligence  communi- 
ty has  given  us.  have  a  Joint  session  of 
Congress  and  reveal  what  has  hap- 
pened? Why  does  the  gentleman  feel 
that  any  President  of  any  party  would 
need  direction  of  this  kind? 

Y£i.  CX>URTER.  I  think  the  answer 
to  that  is  the  fact  that  what  I  am  at- 
tempting to  do  is  to  mechanize  that 
procedure  and  streamline  that  proce- 
dure. If  you  have  time  limits  within 
which  the  President  must  report  that 
revelation,  so  to  speak,  or  that  situa- 
tion of  technological  advancement  and 
innovation  and  we  are  given  a  30-day 
timeframe  within  which  to  answer  and 
respond.  I  think  in  fact  the  President 
will  move  and  in  fact  we  will  move.  It 
has  taken  us  a  year  and  a  half  to  bring 
this  resolution,  or  a  year  rather,  to 
bring  this  resolution  to  the  floor  of 
the  House.  It  has  taken  us  better  than 
a  month  to  debate  it. 

I  think  the  beauty  of  my  amend- 
ment is  the  fact  that  it  focuses  our  at- 
tention on  the  problem  and  actually 
requires  in  one  sense  that  the  Con- 
gress move  forward. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further  to  me.  why  does  the  gen- 
tlonan  feel  that  such  directives  are 
not  necessary  now  In  the  case  of  the 
ongoing  START  negotiations,  which 
places  our  President,  in  the  absence  of 
any  directive  of  this  sort  currently,  in 
Just  the  position  the  gentleman  seems 
to  be  concerned  about? 

BCr.  COURTER.  Because  the 
premise  of  the  START  talks  differ 
from  the  premise  of  the  freeze  resolu- 
tion or  freeze  talks.  The  START  talks 
obviously  permit  modernization.  The 
freeze  resolution  does  not.  And  I  think 
the  gentleman  is  very  familiar  with 
this  argument  because  he  made  it. 
And  that  is  why  I  say  it  is  so  impor- 
tant when  you  are  freezing  technolo- 
gy, if  the  Soviet  Union  has  a  massive 
breakthrough  perhaps  in  antisubma- 
rine warfare,  we  want  to,  as  quickly  as 
possible,  make  sure  that  this  Congress 
is  not  on  record  demanding  that  we 
stick  to  a  freeze  posture. 
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Mr.  AnCOIN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield.  I  find  it  unusual,  to  say  the  very 
least,  that  the  gentleman  suddenly 
questions  the  ability  of  our  current  sit- 
ting President  to  defend  the  laws  of 
this  country  and  uphold  and  defend 
this  country  if  he  happens  to  be  nego- 
tiating for  a  freeze  but  does  not  feel 


the  same  way  if  he  is  negotiating  for 
the  START  negotiations. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman, 
wlU  the  gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  B1AVROX7LES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
take  the  floor  only  to  engage  in  a  col- 
loquy with  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania.  I  have  to 
remark  on  what  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  Just  stated,  and  that  is  the 
ability  of  our  negotiators  to  strike 
some  kind  of  an  agreement. 

In  which  way  will  the  gentleman's 
amendment  be  beneficial  to  those  who 
are  negotiating,  knowing,  of  course, 
they  know  the  entire  picture,  they 
have  intelligence  reports,  as  we  do, 
and  far  more  classified  than  the  gen- 
tleman and  I  will  ever  have.  I  Jiist 
wonder  if  the  amendment  is  necessary, 
because  I  do  have  faith  in  the  ability 
of  our  people  to  negotiate.  I  Just  want 
to  engage  in  that  kind  of  coUoquy. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield  so  that  I  may 
answer  the  question? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  once 
again,  I  think  that  is  a  legitimate  ques- 
tion, and  it  has  to  do  with  one's  under- 
standing as  to  what  the  freeze  resolu- 
tion does  indeed  do.  And  there  is  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  here.  Some  say  it  is 
a  mere  expression  of  concern.  Some 
say  it  requires  a  negotiating  posture 
by  our  negotiators;  and.  indeed.  I 
think  that  is  the  majority  opinion  if 
people  listen  here.  It  does  require  the 
preliminary  posture  of  negotiating  a 
freeze  and  technological  and  quantita- 
tive advances  and  changes. 

We.  I  think,  do  not  want  to  be  on 
record  demanding  that  that  position 
remain  on  the  table  in  view  of  a  tech- 
nological breakthrough  or  in  view  of  a 
revelation  ■ot  new  information  which 
makes  the  presumption  of  parity  an 
improper  presumption. 

I  do  not  know  if  the  gentleman  was 
here  when  I  started  out  at  the  begin- 
ning, but  I  am  suggesting  the  fact  that 
the  jfreeze  resolution  is,  I  suppose,  in 
one  sense,  a  logical  resolution  if  one 
believes  that  there  is  rough  equivalen- 
cy. The  point  of  my  amendment  is 
simply  to  say  that  if  Indeed  there  is  no 
rough  equivalency,  let  us  not  continue 
on  that  freeze  posture. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  If  the  gentleman 
wiU  yield  fiu-ther,  I  Just  want  to  re- 
spond to  that. 

I  can  understand  the  jrentleman's 
point  very  clearly.  The  point  is,  of 
course,  that  when  we  do  negotiate 
agreements.  SALT  I,  SALT  II  or  other 
arms  control  agreements,  we  are 
alwajrs  on  the  table  negotiating  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind.  And  I  see  no 
reason  why  we  cannot  continue  in  this 
vein. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Bir.  Smith) 
has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Coxmm  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  tSx.  Sioth  of 
Florida  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  a  very  le- 
gitimate position  to  have,  because  of 
the  uniqueness,  not  of  the  debate,  so 
much,  but  the  uniqueness  of  the  reso- 
lution. What  we  are  attempting  to  do 
here,  if  not  bind  the  hands  of  the  ne- 
gotiators—I  suppose  one  could  argue 
that— at  least  we  are  saying  that  the 
official  position  of  the  negotiators 
must  be  freeze.  And  then  you  can  talk 
about  reductions,  then  you  can  talk 
about  other  things.  But  that  is  based 
on  the  premise  which  must  during  the 
negotations  be  valid.  If  it  is  not,  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts certainly  does  not  want  to  be  in  a 
position  to  say,  "Let  us  negotiate  a 
freeze  if  it  is  going  to  freeze  us  in  a 
permanent  Inferior  position." 

Mr.  BCAVROULES.  Let  me  respond, 
very  briefly,  if  the  gentleman  will  fur- 
ther yield. 

My  point  is,  of  course,  that  I  think 
the  committee  and  the  House  has  ac- 
cepted about  six  or  seven  amendments 
which,  in  my  opinion,  are  substantive. 
If  we  go  through  all  of  ithose  amend- 
ments very  carefully,  wevwill  find  that 
the  position  the  gentleman  is  referring 
to  is  well  protected,  I  believe  well  pro- 
tected, because  they  have  acceded  to 
the  position  of  those  who  offered  the 
amendments. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  I  could  reclaim  my  time,  one  of 
the  things  I  have  sat  through  and  lis- 
tened to  is  the  fact  that  we  were  origi- 
nally on  House  Joint  Resolution  13 
talking  about  a  philosophical  point  of 
view,  not  practical  terms.  And  it  seems 
as  though  in  the  last  few  days  what 
has  happened  is  that  everyone  has  at- 
tempted through  various  amendments 
to  make  this  into  a  practical  docu- 
ment. And  the  amendments  offered  by 
the  gentlemen  from  New  York  yester- 
day, most  of  which  were  taken  without 
objection  by  the  Chairman,  were  such 
that  I  think  that  the  practicality  has 
started  to  weave  itself  totally  through 
this  philosophical  dociunent. 

The  gentleman's  amendment  now 
would  be  of  such  native,  in  my  estima- 
tion, that  the  practicality  would  over- 
whelm the  philosophy. 

There  Is  no  more  sense,  if  you  take 
this  amendment  in  this  resolution, 
there  is  no  sense  at  all,  because  the 
Congress  is  now  staking  out  a  claim  on 
how  to  negotiate,  who  is  to  negotiate, 
when  we  negotiate,  why  we  negotiate. 


and  whether  or  not  we  can  negotiate 
atalL 

That  was  not  the  purpose  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  13.  It  is  not  the  pur- 
pose today,  and  it  was  not  when  it  was 
filed.  And  I  would  say  that  if  they  per- 
sist in  doing  this— and,  much  to  my 
dismay,  they  have  said  they  were  not— 
they  are  going  to  kill  tlilb  document, 
love  it  to  death.  That  may  be  their 
hope.  But  the  point  is  that  a  philo- 
sophical document,  which  I  think  is 
the  philosophy  of  the  future,  is  being 
killed. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  have  the  at- 
tention of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  for  a  clarification.  In  the  talks 
that  we  have  had  about  the  peace 
keeper,  and  in  all  of  our  negotiations, 
we  have  a  basic  premise  which  I  think 
everyone  would  agree  with.  We  are  in- 
clined to  believe  that  at  the  present 
time  the  Soviet  Union  cannot  detect 
and  accurately  track  our  submarines 
which  are  capable  of  launching  ballis- 
tic missiles. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  genUeman  if 
he  would  respond  to  a  hypothetical 
question.  If  this  resolution  were  to 
pass,  how  would  the  gentleman's 
amendment  affect  the  case  were  we  to 
find,  later  down  the  line,  that  in  fact, 
even  as  we  speak  here  today,  the 
Soviet  Union  can  track  and  knows  the 
whereabouts  of  every  single  submarine 

we  have? 

Does  the  gentleman's  amendment 
attempt  to  speak  to  that? 

Mr.  COURTER.  If  the  gentleman 
will  jrield  to  me  to  respond:  that  Is  pre- 
cisely one  example  pointing  out  the 
importance  of  my  amendment. 

The  presumption  of  the  freeze  advo- 
cates Is  that  indeed  there  Is  rough 
equivalency.  The  assumption  is,  of 
course,  that  the  Soviet  Union  does  not 
have  the  antisubmarine  warfare  capa- 
bility or  tracking  capabilities  to  pre- 
cisely locate  the  whereabouts  of  that 
sea-based  leg  of  our  triad. 

If,  No.  1,  they  have  the  technological 
breakthrough  that  Indeed  gives  them 
that  capabQity  on  the  one  hand,  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  have  had  that  ca- 
pability all  along  but  just  subsequent 
to  our  passing  the  freeze  resolution  we 
found  out  about  it,  then,  we  do  not 
want  to  be  bound  by  the  resolution 
any  longer. 

So  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  so 
properly  and  so  easily  coming  right 
down  to  the  substance  of  what  my 
amendment  is  attempting  to  get  at. 

Mr.  BIARTIN  of  New  York.  Do  I  fur- 
ther understand  correctly  that  if  in 
either  one  of  those  situations,  if  either 
they  have  the  technology  now  or 
during  the  course  of  the  negotiations 
or  until  such  a  treaty  was  signed,  they 
did  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  intelli- 
gence community  and  the  President 
obtain    that    technology,    still    this 


House  and  the  Senate  both  have  to 
concur  before  we  could  change  our  po- 
sition?   

Mr.  COURTER.  That  is  correct. 
There  are  massive  safeguards  here  for 
those  people  who  think  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  go  off  half-cocked  suggest- 
ing a  technological  breakthrough 
when  indeed  there  was  not  any. 

This  is  no  radical  amendment;  it  is 
no  killer  amendment.  It  is  a  substan- 
tive amendment  that  speaks  to  a  legiti- 
mate concern. 

I  think.  If  the  gentleman  will  contin- 
ue to  yield,  that  those  people  who  vote 
against  this  amendment,  and  if  indeed 
there  is  a  technological  breakthrough 
and  this  does  become  the  forced  posi- 
tion of  oxu"  negotiators,  will  absolutely 
rue  the  day  that  they  voted  against 
this  particular  amendment  because  it 
forces  them  into  a  position  of  accept- 
ing that,  regardless  of  Soviet  capabil- 
ity, we  are  going  to  negotiate  a  freeze. 
And  with  all  due  respect,  I  do  not 
think  that  is  their  position. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  New  York.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  that  explanation. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
is  in  charge  of  the  negotiations,  as  the 
chief  steward  of  our  foreign  policy,  as 
the  Commander  in  Chief,  and  as  prin- 
cipal negotiator  in  any  agreement. 
Through  our  intelligence  sources  if  he 
became  aware  of  some  technological 
breakthrough,  at  any  point  he  could 
break  off  those  negotiations  l)ecause 
of  new  facts.  There  is  nothing  in  this 
resolution  that  says  that  he  has  to 
continue  to  negotiate  if  there  is  new 
evidence  that  would  indicate  that  the 
United  States  would  be  put  into  a  neg- 
ative position.  That  is  why  I  am  trou- 
bled by  why  this  is  necessary. 
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Mr.  COURTER.  Because  not  every- 
body who  has  spoken  in  favor  of  the 
freeze  resolution  would  adopt  your  po- 
sition, saying  that  there  Is  no  language 
in  the  resolution  that  would  prohibit 
the  President  from  lifting  a  negotia- 
tion if  he  felt  that  the  two  sides  were 
unequal. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  yield  briefly  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
to  reply. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  Of  New  York.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  respect  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey.  I  think  he  has  contributed  to 
the  debate.  But  I  think  that  we  have 
really  lost  our  way  here. 

Any  President  who  is  in  the  process 
of  negotiating,  it  would  seem  to  me,  re- 
gardless of  whether  freeze  or  START 
negotiations  were  in  order,  if  he  felt  it 
were  in  the  national  security  Interest 
to  withdraw.  I  do  not  think  that  a 


President  should  be  burdened— bur- 
dened—by  having  to  come  back  and 
tell  Congress  why  It  was  he  felt  in  the 
national  security  interest  he  felt  he 
had  to  withdraw  from  the  negotia- 
tions. 

Indeed,  if  you  take  a  look  at  the  his- 
tory of  SALT  I  and  SALT  II.  it  has 
always  been  the  right  of  the  parties  to 
unilaterally  get  out  of  both  the  negoti- 
ations and  the  agreement  if  they  felt 
it  threatened  their  national  security 
interests.  So  not  only  what  the  gentle- 
man is  doing,  in  my  opinion,  is  super- 
fluous, it  is  damaging. 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  think  that  is  exactly 
right. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  What  it 
does  is.  it  restricts  the  ability  of  a 
President  to  determine  unilaterally  to 
determine  whether  or  not  it  is  in  our 
interest  or  not,  and  he  now  has  to 
come  forward  and  prove  this  to  Con- 
gress.   

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKS.  No,  I  will  not  yield  for  a 
second,  and  then  I  will. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Is  that 
the  gentleman's  interpretation? 

Mr.  DICKS.  That  is  exactly  the  in- 
terpretation. Under  this  amendment, 
if  the  President  had  information  that 
our  national  security  was  threatened 
and  wanted  to  break  off  the  negotia- 
tions, he  would  have  to  go  to  both 
Houses  of  Congress  and  get  a  majority 
to  concur  with  him.  That  puts  an  ex- 
traordinary burden  on  the  President 
of  the  United  States  which  I  do  not 
think  anyone  would  ever  want  to  do. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Btr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  COURTER.  If,  indeed,  what  you 
are  saying  is  the  fact  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  that  right,  not  only  the  right 
but  the  obligation,  to  do  it  anyway, 
why  are  you  objecting  to  my  amend- 
ment which  makes  and  clarifies  that 
right  within  the  four  comers  of  the 
freeze  resolution  dociunent.  Certainly 
it  is  correct,  in  fact  it  has  got  to  be  cor- 
rect in  its  language  as  well. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Well,  I  do  not  see  why 
we  want  to  create  a  procedure.  The 
President  is  the  Commander  in  Chief. 
He  is  our  chief  foreign  policy  officer. 
We  give  him  the  right  to  negotiate.  If 
there  is  new  evidence  that  requires 
him  to  break  off  negotiations,  he 
shoiild  not  have  to  come  back  to  Con- 
gress and  have  us  vote  on  it.  That  is 
wrong. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Just  for  purposes  of 
debate  here,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  DICKS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  a  question. 

Is  the  gentleman's  position  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  this 
ability  anyway,  and  that,  therefore,  we 
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do  not  want  to  place  this  amendment 
in  the  resolution? 

Mr.  DICKS.  Yes.  that  is  exactly 
what  it  is.     

Mr.  COURTER.  All  right.  Your  posi- 
tion is  that  even  if  we  pass  the  freeze 
resolution  without  the  Courter  amend- 
ment, that  is  the  President  feels  that 
it  would  endanger  our  national  securi- 
ty, he  is  certainly  not  obligated  to 
carry  forward  with  the  instructions  to 
freeze.  Is  that  what  the  gentleman  is 
saying? 

Mr.  DICKS.  Of  course.  That  is  ex- 
actly it.  We  would  be  breaching  every 
constitutional  ground  that  I  can  think 
of  in  terms  of  the  separation  of  powers 
If  we  tried  to  take  away  the  Presi- 
dent's authority  to  negotiate. 

Mr.  COURTER.  But  the  President 
has  spoken  on  that  issue  already.  The 
President's  position,  as  you  know,  is 
the  fact  that  there  is  not  equality; 
that  a  freeze  position  is  threatening  to 
national  security. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Kastsmmeikr).  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  (Mr.  Dicks) 
has  expired. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  given  2 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  LEVTTAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  do  so  in 
order  to  determine  whether  or  not  we 
are  going  to  engage  in  what  might  be 
described  as  dilatory  tactics,  or  are  we 
taking  the  occasion  to  prove  that  it  is 
wrong  to  limit  debate  on  an  important 
resolution,  and  important  amend- 
ments, which  was  Just  done. 

I  am  curious  if  the  Chair  could  in- 
quire how  many  more  Members  choose 
to  speak  on  this  particular  amendment 
so  that  I  can  ascertain  whether  an  ob- 
jection would  be  appropriate  or  not. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Kasten- 
MKiER).  The  Chair  will  state  that  that 
is  an  improper  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  DICKS.  If  I  could  respond  to 
the  gentleman,  I  am  certainly  not 
trying  to  be  dilatory.  We  are  trying  to 
disiKise  of  this  as  promptly  as  we  can. 
and  as  the  gentleman  knows,  we  would 
like  to  hear  from  the  gentleman  on 
any  of  his  amendments  as  soon  as  we 
can  get  to  them. 

Mr.  LEVTTAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

"The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  "The 
gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Dicks)  is  recognized  for  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  yield  to  my  coUeague, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  all  sincerity,  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
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New  Jersey  for  an  insight  and  an  idea 
that  I  think  is  perhaps  less  appropri- 
ately expressed  here  than  it  might  be. 
I  know  the  concerns  that  animate  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  and  I 
share  them,  but  I  am  very  concerned 
that  this  amendment  goes  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  from  providing  our  Presi- 
dents, all  of  our  Presidents,  with  nec- 
essary flexibility  to  enter  into,  to  with- 
draw, from  negotiations  as  the 
moment  dictates,  in  his  judgment,  and 
as  I  think  the  Constitution  imposes  on 
him.  and  him  alone. 

Now.  what  his  does,  it  tells  the  Presi- 
dent when  he  must  withdraw.  He  may 
withdraw  at  other  times,  but  he  mtast 
withdraw  If  he  determines,  and  both 
Houses  have  to  agree.  I  think  that  is 
an  encroachment  on  the  President's 
constitutional  power. 

Mr.  DICKS.  You  are  absolutely 
right.  "The  whole  idea  here  is  to  give 
the  President  flexibility,  and  this  re- 
stricts the  President's  flexibility.  Is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  HYDE.  If  the  gentleman  wlU 
yield  further,  I  think  this  amendment 
does  restrict  flexibility,  but  I  think  the 
whole  freeze  resolution  restricts  flexi- 
bility, and  that  is  the  vice  of  it,  but  I 
wish  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
would  take  another  look  at  this  and 
maybe  there  is  a  way  to  do  it  in  a  less 
intrusive  way. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  strikes  me  as 
rather  bizarre  that  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  would  make  the  ar- 
giunent  that  it  is  a  shameful  tech- 
nique and  tactic  to  withdraw  flexibil- 
ity from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  because  that  is  exactly,  very 
frankly,  what  the  freeze  resolution  is 
attempting  to  do. 

The  freeze  resolution,  if  passed  by 
this  body  and  the  other  body  and 
signed  into  law.  mandates  that  the  ne- 
gotiators take  the  position,  and  the 
singular  position  in  the  beginning, 
that  they  must  negotiate  a  freeze.  So 
therefore.  If  my  amendment  is  restric- 
tive, therefore  the  resolution  is  mas- 
sively restrictive  on  its  face. 

The  CniAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Dicks)  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  gentleman  be  given  2 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Reluctantly.  I 
object,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Ob- 
jection Is  heard. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  that 
there  Is  anyone  here  who  is  a  freeze 
advocate  or  a  freeze  opponent  who 


would  ever  seriously  suggest  that  this 
or  any  other  President  should  be  tied 
to  one  idea  or  another.  What  we  are 
saying  here  with  the  freeze  resolution 
is  that  if  you  are  negotiating  some- 
thing, and  if  you  believe  those  negotia- 
tions are  important,  and  he  does  and 
we  all  do,  that  we  think  that  a  freeze 
is  the  way  to  do  that. 

I  think  that  this  Is  a  very  important 
matter  that  liberal  Democrats  and 
conservative  Republicans  should  be 
able  to  agree  upon. 

Mr.  COUR-TER.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  COUR'raai.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  just  trying  to  in- 
terpret what  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  said. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  the  gentleman's 
position  is  that  the  resolution  itself  is 
a  statement  of  philosophy,  that  it  is 
reaUy  a  sense-of-Congress  resolution. 
In  fact,  if  that  is  what  it  is  and  we 
have  the  power  to  pass  those  resolu- 
tions, why  did  we  not  do  that?  But  it  is 
not.  This  is  a  joint  resolution,  and  it 
indeed  does  have  the  power  of  law.  In 
fact,  it  has  been  debated  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  that  it  will  mandate  that 
the  negotiators  carry  forth  a  certain 
position.  If  it  does  not  do  so,  why  did 
we  go  through  5  or  6  days  of  debate? 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  think  the  gentleman  is 
misreading  that.  "The  purpose  of  the 
freeze  resolution— and  hopefully  it  will 
be  passed  in  the  other  body  and  be 
sent  on  to  the  President— is  that  it  will 
be  instructive  to  the  President  in  the 
process  as  long  as  he  wants  to  negoti- 
ate. This  is  what  we  think  is  an  appro- 
priate method  of  negotiations. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
the  gentleman  saying  that  he  would 
accept  an  amendment  that  says 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Excuse 
me.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gentleman 
will  let  me  make  my  point,  then  I  will 
be  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
more  I  think  about  this,  the  more  I 
wonder  if  this  is  not  a  violation  of  our 
constitutional  separation  of  powers? 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  think  that  article  II,  sec- 
tion 2,  of  the  Constitution  speaks  far 
more  clearly  on  this,  and  that  this 
does  severe  damage  to  that  principle. 

Mr.  DICKS.  If  this  is  a  treaty  that  is 
entered  into,  it  has  to  go  to  the  Senate 
for  a  two-thirds  vote,  but  in  this  case 
we  would  require  the  President  to 
come  back  to  the  Congress  in  terms  of 
the  actual  negotiations  on  the  treaty.  I 


think  that  is  unconstitutional  on  the 
face  of  it.  I  agree  with  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  that  It  Is 
a  very  dangerous  precedent  which  I  do 
not  think  we  should  add  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  without  very  much  more 
time  for  thoughtful  constitutional 
consideration. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  LEVTTAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

I  oppose  the  amendment  strictly  on 
the  basis  that  it  Is  quite  clear  that  the 
President  has  the  authority  at  any 
time  to  withdraw  from  negotiations  In 
which  this  country  is  placed  whether 
House  Joint  Resolution  13  becomes 
law  or  does  not  become  law,  which  is 
highly  doubtful  in  any  event.  I  think 
it  would  set  a  bad  precedent  to  put 
any  restriction  on  that. 

However,  I  do  think  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Courter) 
has  served  a  very  a<tailrable  purpose 
by  offering  his  amendment  because  he 
has  now  made  it  a  matter  of  record  by 
those  who  are  the  most  strong  propo- 
nents of  House  Joint  Resolution  13 
that  the  President  unilaterally  would 
have  the  right  to  do  what  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  would  have  done 
under  a  special  procedure,  and  I  think 
that  Is  very  constructive. 

I  think  the  debate  also  serves  an- 
other purpose.  It  suggests  that  there 
may  or  may  not  be  dilatory  tactics 
that  are  being  engaged  in  to  consume 
the  amount  of  time  that  has  been  lim- 
ited, but  it  certainly  demonstrates  the 
fact  that  even  on  an  amendment  of 
this  sort  there  was  some  need  for  elu- 
cidation and  explanation  that  it  is  not 
going  to  be  permitted  imder  the  proce- 
dures which  have  thus  far  been  adopt- 
ed. 

So  I  urge  defeat  of  the  amendment. 
I  think  the  debate  has  served  a  good 
purpose  in  bringing  out  several  points. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  be- 
cause of  the  language  and  the  dialog 
we  have  had  here,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  withdraw  the  amendment 
at  this  point. 

•The   CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.   Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  "The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 
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AMENDMENT  orFERKD  BY  MR.  STRATTON 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Strattok:  At 
the  end  of  the  resolution,  add  the  foUowlng 
new  section: 


VERinCAIION  or  ARMS  CONTROL  AGREE- 
MENTS. 

"(a)  Consistent  with  PubUc  Law  87-297.  as 
amended,  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  require  the  President  to  negotiate 
any  international  arms  control  agreement  If 
the  President  certifies  to  the  Congress  that 
each  element  of  such  agreement  cannot  be 
adequately  verified. 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
President  shall  assume  that  measures  of 
concealment  would  be  employed  and  that 
standards  practices  could  be  altered  so  as  to 
Impede  verification. 

"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
elements  to  be  verified  shall  Include,  but  not 
be  limited  to.  whether  the  Soviet  Union  may 
or  may  not,  be  testing,  producing,  or  deploy- 
ing nuclear  warheads,  missiles,  or  other  de- 
livery systems.  The  term  other  delivery  sys- 
tems' shall  be  construed  to  mean  any  air- 
craft, surface  ship,  submarine,  ballistic  mis- 
sile, cruise  missile,  artillery  tube  or  space 
system  designed  for  the  delivery  of  nuclear 
weapons  or  which  could  be  modified  for  the 
purpose  of  delivering  nuclear  weapons. 

"(d)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  requiring  the  disclosure  of  sensi- 
tive national  security  or  intelligence  sources 
or  methods  or  persons  employed  in  the  veri- 
fication of  compliance  with  an  arms  control 
agreement." 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Cludrman. 
this  resolution,  if  we  are  going  to  be 
dealing  with  it  seriously,  mentions  the 
word  "verifiable"  a  number  of  times. 
•The  resolution  also  goes  on  to  direct 
the  President  to  negotiate  on  various 
items  that  will  result  in  a  freeze 
treaty.  Several  of  the  items  that  are  to 
be  negotiated  in  a  "verifiable"  treaty 
are  the  testing,  producing,  and  deploy- 
ing of  nuclear  warheads,  missiles,  or 
other  delivery  systems. 

"Those  terms  are  not  words  of  art 
and  are  therefore  subject  to  various 
meanings,  yet  the  joint  resolution  con- 
tains no  definitions  of  what  "delivery 
systems"  are. 

The  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Act  was  amended  to  1977  to  express 
the  policy  of  Congress  that  "adequate 
verification  of  compliance  should  be 
an  Indispensible  part  of  any  hitema- 
tional  arms  control  agreement." 

Because  the  joint  resolution  is  sUent 
on  the  matter  of  verification  policy, 
we  have  to  have  some  kind  of  clarifica- 
tion. My  amendment  would  provide 
that  clarification  by  incorporating  cur- 
rent policy  on  the  subject  of  verifica- 
tion. 

"The  amendment  does  three  precise 
things.  It  includes,  first  of  all,  a  state- 
ment that  is  taken  directly  from  the 
basic  arms  control  law.  Public  Law  87- 
297,  which  says  that  nothing  in  the 
law  shall  be  construed  to  require  the 
President  to  negotiate  any  agreement 
if  the  President  certifies  to  Congress 
that  each  element  of  such  agreement 
cannot  be  adequately  verified. 

Second,  it  calls  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  and  of  the  President  that 
we  have  to  assiune  that  measures  of 
conceahnent  will  be  employed  by  our 
adversary,  and  that  standard  practices 


would  be  altered  as  to  impede  verifica- 
tion. 

Third,  we  say  that  for  the  purpose 
of  this  section,  it  should  Include,  but 
not  be  limited  to  such  items  as  wheth- 
er the  Soviet  Union  may  or  may  not  be 
testing,  producing,  or  deploying  nucle- 
ar warheads,  misBlles,  or  other  delivery 
systems.  But  that  term  "other  delivery 
systems,"  which  has  been  mentioned 
previously  in  discussion  of  this  legisla- 
tion, is  not  defined  In  the  legislation. 
Amendment  spells  out  what  we  mean 
by  "delivery  systems": 

*  *  *  any  aircraft,  surface  ship,  submarine, 
ballistic  missile,  cruise  missUe,  artillery 
tube,  or  space  system  designed  for  the  deliv- 
ery of  nuclear  weapons  or  which  could  be 
modified  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  nu- 
clear weapons. 
And  finally,  any  amendment  says: 
Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed 
as  requiring  the  disclosure  of  sensitive  na- 
tional security  or  Intelligence  sources  or 
methods  or  persons  employed  In  the  verifi- 
cation of  compliance  with  an  arms  control 
agreement. 

That  wording  is  also  taken  directly 
out  of  the  arms  control  legislation. 

I  think  this  kind  of  amendment 
needs  to  be  incorporated  in  the  legisla- 
tion because  of  the  obvious  likelihood 
that  we  will  find  that  many  things 
cannot  in  fact  be  verified.  We  must 
assume  that  the  Soviet  Union,  as  it 
has  done  with  regard  to  other  treaties, 
will  be  imdertaking  measures  of  con- 
cealment which  would  make  verifica- 
tion unlikely,  difficult,  or  Impossible. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  we  ought  to 
remember  the  words  of  President  Ken- 
nedy: 

We  know  enough  about  broken  negotia- 
tions, secret  preparation,  and  the  advan- 
tages gained  frpm  a  long  test  series  never  to 
offer  again  an  uninspected  moratorium. 
Some  urge  us  to  try  it  again  •  •  •  we  have 
explored  this  altemaUve  thoroughly  and 
found  it  impossible  of  execution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  joint  resolution 
mentions  the  term  "verifiable"  many 
times.  The  resolution  goes  on  to  direct 
the  President  to  negotiate  on  various 
terms  that  hopefully  would  result  hi  a 
freeze  treaty.  Several  items  that  are  to 
be  negotiated  in  a  verifiable  treaty  are 
the  testing,  producing,  or  deploying  of 
nuclear  warheads,  missiles,  or  other 
delivery  systems. 

The  terms  "testing,"  "production," 
"deployment."  and  "other  deUvery  sys- 
tems" are  not  words  of  art  and  are 
subject  to  various  meanings. 

The  joint  resolution  contains  no 
definitions. 

The  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Act  was  amended  hi  1977  to  express 
the  policy  of  the  Congress  that  "ade- 
quate verification  of  compliance 
should  be  an  indispensable  part  of  any 
international  arms  control  agree- 
ment." 

Because  the  joint  resolution  Is  silent 
on  the  matter  of  verification  policy, 
clarification  is  required.  This  amend- 
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ment  would  provide  that  clarification 
by  tncorporatins  current  policy  on4he 
subject  of  verification. 

The  Joint  resolution  covers  many 
things  that  would  be  most  difficult  if 
not  in^iocBible  to  verify:  for  example, 
warhead  production;  all  types  of  nu- 
clear weapons  deployments,  including 
strategic  intermediate-range,  and  bat- 
Uefleld  weapons:  dual-capable  systems 
Involving  dosens  of  types  of  aircraft, 
ships,  submarines,  cruise  missiles,  bat- 
ttefleld  ballistic  missiles.  Artillery 
tubes  would  also  be  covered. 

The  Soviets  would  be  glad  to  classify 
the  space  shuttle  as  a  "delivery 
system." 

During  the  previous  debate  there 
was  much  confusion  concerning  the 
meaning  of  the  term  "other  delivery 
sjrstem."  This  amendment  would 
supply  a  definition  and  remove  that 
ambiguity.  This  definition  is  consist- 
ent with  the  understanding  of  the 
meaning  of  "delivery  systems"  within 
the  arms  control  community.  United 
States  and  Soviet  negotiators,  and 
those  of  us  in  Congress  who  deal  with 
weapons  systems  on  a  regular  basis. 

Within  the  context  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  13,  the  term  "other  deliv- 
ery systems"  is  directly  linked  with 
nuclear  warheads  without  distinction. 
It  was  clearly  meant  to  mean  new  air- 
craft, surface  ships,  submarines,  ballis- 
tic missfles,  cruise  missiles,  artillery 
tubes,  or  space  systems  designed  for 
the  delivery  of  nuclear  weapons  or 
which  could  be  modified  for  the  pur- 
pose of  delivering  nuclear  weapons. 
This  amendment  hides  nothing  but 
merely  states  the  facts. 

For  information.  n.S.  systems  that 
would  be  frozen  from  fiulher  produc- 
tion or  deployment  would  include  air- 
craft such  as  the.P-15,  P-16,  P-16XL, 
P-3,  A-6,  B-1,  and  the  advance  tech- 
nology bomber.  Also  included  would  be 
further  air-launched,  sea-launched, 
and  ground-launched  cruise  missiles; 
all  frigates,  destroyers,  and  cruisers 
under  construction,  and  aU  subma- 
rines. In  addition,  all  8-inch  and  155- 
millimeter  Army  artillery  would  be  in- 
cluded. In  addition,  all  similar  Soviet 
systems  would  be  included. 

I  point  this  out  to  illustrate  the 
great  difficulty  in  attempting  to  verify 
whether  or  not  any  or  all  dual-capable 
delivery  systems  are  capable  of  deliver- 
ing nuclear  weapons. 

In  summary: 

This  amendment  would  not  require 
the  President  to  try  and  negotiate  an 
impossible  agreement  where  the  ele- 
ments that  are  spelled  out  in  the  Joint 
resolution  could  not  be  adequately 
verified. 

The  amendment  would  require  the 
President  to  assume  that  measures  of 
concealment  would  be  employed  by 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  amendment  would  require  the 
President  to  determine  whether  cer- 
tain q;)ecif ic  elements  can  be  verified. 


The  amendment  clarifies  the  term 
"other  delivery  systems"  as  used  in 
the  Joint  resolution. 

The  amendment  would  make  it  clear 
that  sensitive  national  security  or  in- 
telligence sources  are  protected. 

This  amendment  is  a  restatement  of 
the  verification  policy  contained  in  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act, 
specifically  in  section  2577  of  title  22, 
United  States  Code.  It  clears  up  sever- 
al ambiguities  that  have  brought 
about  a  great  deal  of  confusion  during 
the  debate  on  the  Joint  resolution. 

I  see  no  reason  why  anyone  should 
oppose  an  amendment  of  this  nature. 

A  PRBBK  MUST  BX  VXKIPIABLB 

Freeze  proponents  argue  that  the 
freeze  and  reductions  proposed  by  a 
freese  resolution  can  be  verified  by 
our  own  intelligence  capability.  This  is 
certainly  not  true  for  the  production 
of  nuclear  warheads  and  probably  not 
true  even  for  missiles.  This  point  is  ex- 
tremely important  because  if  one  side 
does  not  adhere  to  the  terms  of  the 
treaty,  significant  asjmunetry  would 
develop  in  nuclear  weaponry  and  this 
would  increase,  not  decrease,  the 
chance  of  nuclear  war.  We  do  not 
know  with  any  accuracy  how  many  nu- 
clear warheads  or  ICBM  backups  the 
Soviets  have  produced.  The  previous 
SALT  negotiations  have  tacitly  ac- 
knowledged this  inability  by  agreeing 
to  count  only  launchers. 

Without  adequate  verification,  we 
must  trust  the  other  side— as  in  the 
nuclear  test  moratorium  of  1958  to 
1961.  On  September  1,  1961,  the  Sovi- 
ets broke  this  gentlemen's  agreement 
abruptly,  and  without  any  announce- 
ment resumed  nuclear  testing  with  the 
most  massive  test  series  since  nuclear 
weapons  were  developed.  Adhering  to 
the  spirit  of  the  moratorimn,  we  were 
caught  totally  imprepared.  Regarding 
these  events.  President  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy said: 

We  know  enough  about  broken  negotia- 
tions, secret  preparation,  and  the  advan- 
tages gained  from  a  long  test  series  never  to 
offer  again  an  uninspected  moratorium. 
Some  urge  us  to  try  it  again  *  *  *  we  liave 
explored  this  alternative  thoroughly  and 
found  it  Impossible  of  execution. 
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Mr.  AttCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  to  oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment 
would  provide  that  consistent  with  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act, 
nothing  in  the  resolution  shall  be  con- 
strued to  require  the  President  to  ne- 
gotiate an  international  arms  control 
agreement  if  the  President  certifies 
that  each  element  of  such  agreement 
cannot  be  adequately  verified  and 
define  what  must  be  verified  in  the 
freeze  agreement. 

It  is  the  judgment  of  this  Member 
that  this  amendment  is  clearly  over- 
kilL  It  requires  verification  of  each 


and  every  element  of  an  arms  control 
agreement  without  regard  to  the  inter- 
relationship between  elements  and 
how  high  confldence  in  some  elements 
of  an  agreement  can  compensate  for 
leaser  confidence  in  other  elements,  so 
that  adequate  verification  is  assured. 

The  amendment  states  that  it  is  con- 
sistent with  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Act.  In  fact,  it  is  not.  No- 
where in  that  act  can  any  Member  on 
this  floor  find  the  elaborate  definition 
of  what  elements  of  an  arms  control 
agreement  must  be  verified  that  we 
find  in  the  gentleman's  amendment. 

It  is  clear  that  this  is  an  effort  to 
prejudge  the  scope  of  a  mutiial  and 
verifiable  freeze  agreement.  There- 
fore, it  is  not  a  helpful  amendment.  It 
is  not  a  constructive  amendment.  It  is 
an  amendment  that  raises  a  red  her- 
ring and  in  my  Judgment  is  not  well 
founded  at  all. 

House  Joint  Resolution  13  calls  for  a 
mutual  and  verifiable  freeze  in  eight 
different  instances.  I  cannot  under- 
stand how  many  times  it  must  be  said 
to  the  opponents  of  the  freeze  that 
what  is  not  verifiable  by  our  President 
is  not  frozen. 

House  Joint  Resolution  13  rightfully 
leaves  to  the  President  the  details  of 
how  a  freeze  agreement  would  be  veri- 
fied. 

This  amendment  would  impose  on 
him  an  impossible  additional  require- 
ment, a  requirement  that  is  not  im- 
posed on  the  President  currently  in 
Ws  START  negotiations,  and  for  that 
reason  I  do  not  believe  it  ought  to  be 
imposed  upon  him  now. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  If  the  gentleman 
was  listening  to  the  amendment  when 
it  was  read 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  thought  I  was  listen- 
ing to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  STRATTON  [continuing].  It  de- 
fined delivery  systems.  The  words  "de- 
livery systems"  occur  on  page  4  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  13  at  lines  21 
and  22. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
also  not  think  that  it  is  helpful  to 
define  the  delivery  systems  which  the 
President  is  directed  to  achieve  a  veri- 
fiable freeze  on? 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  did  not  hear  the  gen- 
tleman's  question. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Was  I  speaking  too 
softly? 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  did  not  hear  the  gen- 
tleman's question. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  said,  does  the 
gentleman  not  know,  that  my  amend- 
ment which  he  opposes  defines  "deliv- 
ery systems"? 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  understand  that  the 
gentleman's  amendment  defines  deliv- 
ery systems. 


Mr.  STRATTON.  But  the  document. 
House  Joint  Resolution  13,  does  not 
define  what  "delivery  systems"  are. 
We  had  a  long  colloquy  here  earli- 
er  

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Well.  I  would  say  to 
the  gentleman.  I  know  that  we  have  a 
definition  of  delivery  systems  and  I 
know  what  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment does  in  that  sense,  but  I  think  it 
really  goes  a  large  step  forward 
beyond  where  the  gentleman  comsa 
from  on  the  START  negotiations,  for 
example,  to  require  verification  on 
each  and  every  single  element  of  an 
arms  control  agreement. 

The  gentleman  knows  that  some  ele- 
ments are  easier  to  verify  than  others. 
He  knows  that  in  any  negotiations,  but 
he  reqtiires  a  specific  kind  of  verifica- 
tion on  each  and  every  element  of 
such  an  agreement. 

The  gentleman  does  not  take  into 
account  the  fact  that  there  is  a  high 
confidence  level  in  some  forms  of  veri- 
fication and  a  low  confidence  level  in 
other  forms  of  verification.  In  such  a 
combination,  such  an  agreement  can 
find  a  balance  in  which  we  can  have  in 
total  high  confidence.  The  gentleman 
does  not  propose  this  requirement  in 
the  START  negotiations. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU^ 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  yield. 
Mr.    STRATTON.   That   particular 
wording  is  taken  out  of  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Act  of  1977. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  But  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  he  knows  that  that  act 
does  not  specify  this  elaborate  method 
of  verification  on  each  and  every  ele- 
ment of  an  arms  control  agreement. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  That  Is  in  fact  pre- 
cisely what  it  does. 
Mr.  AuCOIN.  It  does  not. 
Mr.  STRATTON.  It  precisely  says 
that. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  It  does  not.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  some  32  hours 
now  I  have  listened  to  the  debate  and 
been  pretty  silent.  I  am  not  going  to 
say  anything  that  is  going  to  bear 
upon  this  amendment,  but  I  would  like 
to  make  a  couple  observations  and 
comments  about  the  freeze  resolution. 
No  one  in  their  right  mind  wants  the 
world  blown  up  or  wants  nuclear  holo- 
caust. I  certainly  do  not. 

But,  we  have  a  genuine  difference  of 
opinion  on  how  to  head  that  off.  The 
President  of  the  United  SUtes  wants 
peace.  I  am  convinced  of  that.  He  cam- 
paigned on  a  platform  of  honor  and 
peace  through  strength,  and  the 
people  of  this  coxmtry  have  voted 
overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  him. 

I  think,  however,  that  this  particular 
amendment  would  tie  his  hands.  It 
would  handcuff  him  in  current 
START  negotiations. 


The  overriding  issue  here  is.  who  can 
you  trust?  Who  do  you  believe?  Can 
you  believe  the  Soviet  Union?  Do  you 
believe  that  they  are  going  to  negoti- 
ate in  an  honorable  manner? 

In  the  Indlan^jolls  Star  this  past 
week,  a  refugee  from  the  Soviet  Union 
spoke.  His  name  Is  Vladimir  Bukovsky. 
I  would  like  to  read  Just  a  little  bit  of 
what  he  said. 


Bukovsky  told  his  Indianapolis  audience 
that  the  Soviet  Oovemment  benefits  from 
and.  In  part,  dlrteU  the  nuclear  weapons 
freeae  movemmt  in  the  United  States. 

This  peace  i&ovement  appeared  and 
became  sort  of  a  foreign  relations  Instru- 
ment for  them  to  propogate  their  views.  It 
doesn't  Just  happen  to  be  beneficial  to 
them.  Soviet  written  sources  do  not  conceal 
the  fact  that  they  have  Invested  enormously 
in  the  movement  and  do  control  It  to  some 
ext^t. 
The  article  goes  on  to  say: 
He  predicted  the  Soviets  will  eventually 
"feel  obliged"  to  try  to  Invade  Pakistan.  Just 
as  they  did  Afglianlstan. 

The  situation  in  Afghanistan  will  never  be 
stabilized  .  .  .  while  they  have  three  million 
refugees  sitting  on  the  border  (In  Pakistan), 
servinc  as  a  base  of  resistance.  They  feel 
obliged  to  spread  their  Influence  and  their 
slavery. 

They  have  violated  a  number  of 
treaties  there,  as  we  know.  Bukovsky 
extended  a  message  to  the  West  to 
stay  militarily  strong. 
This  is  what  he  said: 
Any  weakness  shown  here  will  do  notiiing 
but  encourage  the  Soviet  system  to. press 
forward  and  spread  more.  t7nfortunately, 
you  can't  disarm. 

We  do  not  seem  to  listen  to  people 
who  come  from  that  part  of  the  world, 
who  have  had  firsthand  experience 
and  khowledge  of  what  the  Soviet 
Union  does,  even  people  from  within 
their  own  borders  who  have  been  sup- 
pressed. 

This  gentleman  said  it  very  succinct- 
ly. We  all  want  to  take  the  world  back 
from  the  brink  of  nuclear  war.  but  I 
submit  to  you  today  that  the  way  to 
do  it  is  not  through  weakness,  but 
through  streqgth.  The  PresidMit  of 
the  United  States  wants  to  n^otlate  a 
nuclear  arms  treaty  at  the  START 
talks  that  will  be  very  useful  to  all 
mankind.  He  cannot  do  it  if  we  ham- 
string him  or  handcuff  him.  That  is 
exactly  what  this  nuclear  freese  reso- 
lution does. 

Those  who  do  not  profit  from  histo- 
ry are  destined  to  make  the  same  mis- 
takes over  and  over  again;  so  what  I 
would  like  to  do.  is  to  end  my  remarks 
by  quoting  Winston  Churchill,  a 
famous  leader  from  Britain,  who  dealt 
with  a  very  strong  adversary  during 
World  War  H.  He  talks  about  the 
Communists  as  well  as  the  Nazis: 

Like  the  Communists,  ttie  Nazi  tolerate  no 
opinion  but  their  own.  Like  the  Commu- 
nists, they  feed  on  hatred.  Like  the  Commu- 
nists, they  must  seek,  from  time  to  time, 
and  always  at  shorter  intervals,  a  new 
target,  a  new  prize,  a  new  victim. 
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We  must  arm.  Britain  must  arm.  America 
must  arm.  Is  this  a  call  to  war?  Does  anyone 
pretmd  ttiat  preparation  for  redstanoe  to 
aggression  is  imi— h<"g  war?  I  declare  it  to 
be  the  sole  guarantee  of  peace. 

All  we  have  to  do  is  look  at  what  the 
Soviet  Union  has  done.  Over  the  past 
20  years  they  have  expanded  their 
radius  of  influence.  They  have  taken 
country  after  country.  They  have  vio- 
lated treaty  after  treaty  and  we  are 
asked  to  start  negotiating  with  them 
while  they  are  pushing  a  nuclear 
freeze  movement  in  this  country.  It  is 
obvious  to  me  when  they  have  four 
times  the  nuclear  throw  weight  that 
we  have,  that  it  is  in  their  best  interest 
for  us  to  pass  this  freeze. 

We  are  mi^iriTig  a  terrible  mistake. 

I  have  heard  all  the  amendments. 
The  resolution  is  now  a  real  hodge- 
podge. But  if  we  pass  this  resolution 
the  message  to  the  Soviets  will  be 
clear  We  are  weakening. 

D14M 

When  we  become  weak  it  is  a  sign 
for  them  to  push  forward  even  harder 
than  they  have  in  the  past. 

This  is  a  terrible  mistake  and  I 
reaUy  hope  we  will  see  the  light  before 
it  is  too  late.  We  must  defeat  this 
freeze  resolution. 

AMEHDMSMT  OITBRID  BT  MB.  DICKS  AS  A  8UB- 
STITUTK  roa  THK  AMXRBlflirT  orTERXD  BT 
UL  BTKATTOR 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment. 

The  Clerit  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dicks  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amoidment  offered  by 
Mr.  SiWATToir  In  Ueu  of  the  section  pro- 
posed to  be  added  to  the  resolution  by  the 
Stimtton  amendment.  Insert  the  following: 

Sic.  3.  The  President  sbaU  take  aU  neces- 
sary steps  to  eBsure  that  any  agreement  em- 
bodying the  objectives  set  forth  In  this  Joint 
resolution  can  be  adequately  verified.  In- 
cluding pursuing  Uie  objective  of  providing 
for  co<n>eraUve  measures  of  verification  (In- 
dudtog  provisions  for  on-site  Inspection  as 
appropriate)  to  ounplement  National  Tech- 
nical Means  of  Verification  and  to  ensure 
compliance. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  to  the  amendment  pro- 
vides that  the  President  take  all  neces- 
sary steps  to  insure  that  any  agree- 
ment embodying  the  objectives  set 
forth  in  this  resolution  can  be  ade- 
quately verified.  The  amendment  to 
the  amendment  I  am  offering  is  clean 
and  simple.  It  restates  what  the  reso- 
lution has  already  said  eight  times; 
namely,  that  a  freeze  must  be  verified 
to  be  implemented. 

It  does  not,  however,  impose  detaUed 
conditions  on  how  verification  would 
occtir.  We  leave  that  up  to  the  Presi- 
dent, obviously. 

With  the  passage  of  the  Zablockl- 
Lent  amendment  calling  for  onsite  in- 
spection as  wpropriate,  and  this 
amendment,  there  should  be  no  doubt 
that  the  supporters  of  House  Joint 
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Resolution  13  are  firmly  committed  to 
verifiable  arms  control. 

I  will  include  in  the  Rkcoro  section 
2577  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disar- 
mament Act  which  already  is  statute 
at  this  point,  which  dearly  states  and 
lays  out  a  process  by  which  verifica- 
tion of  arms  control  agreements  is  to 
be  conducted  by  the  executive  branch 
in  consultation  with  the  Congress: 

VKRinCATIOR  OP  ARMS  COIfTROL  AGUKMEirTS 

Sk.  37."  (a)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
KTess  that  adequate  verification  of  compli- 
ance should  be  an  indispensable  part  of  any 
international  arms  control  agreement.  In 
recognition  of  such  policy  and  in  order  to 
assure  that  arms  control  protx>saIs  made  or 
accepted  by  the  United  States  can  be  ade- 
quately verified,  the  Director  shall  report  to 
the  Congress,  on  a  timely  basis,  or  upon  a 
request  by  an  appropriate  committee  of  the 
Congress— 

(1)  In  the  case  of  each  element  of  any  sig- 
nificant arms  control  proposal  made  to  a 
foreign  country  by  the  United  States,  or 
made  to  the  United  States  by  a  foreign 
country,  the  determination  of  the  Director 
as  to  the  degree  to  which  such  element  can 
be  verified  by  existing  national  technical 
means; 

(2)  in  the  case  of  any  arms  control  agree- 
ment or  treaty  that  has  entered  into  force, 
any  significant  degradation  or  alteration  in 
the  capacity  of  the  United  States  to  verify 
the  various  components  of  such  agreement 
or  treaty; 

(3)  the  number  of  professional  personnel 
assigned  to  armfi  control  verification  on  a 
full-tfme  basis  by  each  Government  agency; 
and 

(4)  the  amount  and  percentage  of  research 
funds  expended  by  the  Agency  for  the  pur- 
pose of  analyzing  issues  relating  to  arms 
control  verification. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  paragraphs  a)  and  (2) 
of  subsection  (a),  the  Director  shall  assume 
that  all  measures  of  concealment  not  ex- 
pressly prohibited  could  be  employed  and 
that  standard  practices  could  be  altered  so 
as  to  impede  verification. 

(c)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  law, 
nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  as 
requiring  the  disclosure  of  sensitive  infor- 
mation relating  to  intelligence  sources  or 
methods  or  persons  employed  in  the  verifi- 
cation of  compliance  with  arms  control 
agreements. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiD 
the  gentleman  }rield? 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  The  legislation, 
section  2577  which  the  gentleman  Just 
referred  to  really  does  not  go  to  the 
President.  This  deals  with  what  the 
Director  shall  indicate. 

Idr.  DICKS.  I  assume  that  the  Direc- 
tor of  Arms  Control  would  be  follow- 
ing the  leadership  of  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive of  the  country  and  our  Command- 
er in  Chief  and  our  head  of  foreign 
policy.  I  assume  they  would  work 
closely  together. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Do  I  understand 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  to  be 
opposed  to  the  idea  that  we  should  not 
require  the  President  to  negotiate  an 


**  33  D.8.C.  2S77.  This  section  was  added  by  sec.  4 
of  Public  lAW  9S-108. 


agreement  if  the  President  certifies 
that  each  element  of  that  agreement 
cannot  be  adequately  verified?  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  want  to  do  that.  Does 
the  gentleman? 

Mr.  DICKS.  What  I  am  trying  to  do. 
as  laid  out  in  my  amendment,  is  to 
make  sure  we  have  adequate  verifica- 
tion, that  we  give  the  President  the 
kind  of  flexibility  he  needs  to  do  that. 
I  think,  frankly,  the  substitute  amend- 
ment is  helpful.  It  is  simple.  It  is 
straightforward.  It  is  objective.  I  think 
it  does  the  job  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  attempting  to  do.  but  it  is 
a  little  shorter  and  more  direct,  and  I 
think  a  little  clearer. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield  again,  the  gentleman  from 
Washington's  amendment  I  am  sure  is 
intended  to  be  helpful.  But  the  fact  is 
that  the  legislation  spells  out  that  we 
have  to  get  a  verifiable  and  useful 
freeze  on  missiles  and  so  on.  and  on 
delivery  systems. 

But  we  had  a  long  colloquy  as  to  ex- 
actly what  delivery  systems  mean,  and 
in  the  gentleman's  amendment  he 
leaves  out  the  definition  of  delivery 
system.  If  he  does  not  like  the  ones  I 
have  listed  in  my  amendment,  perhaps 
he  could  list  some  others.  But  I  think 
if  this  resolution  is  to  be  taken  serious- 
ly, then  the  negotiators  ought  to  be  in- 
formed as  to  precisely  what  we  mean 
by  delivery  systems.  The  gentleman 
leaves  that  out. 

Mr.  DICKS.  The  negotiators  who 
are  expert  on  this  subject  would  obvi- 
ously know  what  the  various  delivery 
systems  are  that  both  sides  have,  and 
in  negotiating  any  agreement  I  am 
sure  they  are  going  to  verify  it,  be- 
amse  that  is  part  of  their  legal  re- 
quirement. They  have  to  certify  it  to 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  What  are  they 
going  to  verify?  They  have  to  decide 
what  delivery  systems  are. 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  think  people  like  Gen- 
eral Rowny  are  very  well  aware  of 
what  the  delivery  systems  are  on  both 
sides,  the  Soviet  side  and  our  side.  "To 
try  to  lay  out  a  list  here  I  Just  do  not 
see  as  necessary.  I  have  confidence 
that  General  Rowny  or  whoever  is 
conducting  our  negotiations  will  un- 
derstand what  the  delivery  systems 
are. 

Mr.  AuCOm.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman jrieldlng.  I  could  not  agree 
more  with  his  remarks. 

1  really  find  it  farfetched  for  any 
Member  of  the  House  to  think  that 
General  Rowny  or  any  of  his  succes- 
sors or  predecessors  need  to  be  told 
what  a  delivery  system  is.  What  the 
gentleman's  substitute  amendment 
says  is  that  our  President  shaU  take 
all  steps  necessary  to  insure  that  any 
agreement  embodying  the  objectives 


set  forth  in  this  resolution  are  ade- 
quately verified. 

Mr.  DICKS.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  All  necessary  steps, 
every  single  necessary  step. 

I  would  have  to  also  observe  that 
there  have  been  those  who  have  op- 
posed the  freeze  resolution  who 
thought  that  somehow  by  offering  an 
amendment  dealing  with  onsite  inspec- 
tion, that  somehow  they  would  find 
resistance  from  those  of  us  who  are 
supporting  a  freeze.  But  I  wotild 
remind  my  colleagues,  as  the  gentle- 
man has  pointed  out  in  his  statement, 
that  the  Zablocld-Lent  amendment 
has  been  agreed  to  which  calls  for 
onsite  inspections  as  appropriate.  I 
think  we  have  nailed  down  the  issue. 

The  Stratton  amendment  is  not  nec- 
essary and  I  urge  support  of  the  gen- 
tleman's substitute. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Dicks  amendment  and  In  opposition  to 
the  Stratton  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  listened  care- 
fully to  the  debate  over  the  last  few 
weeks,  and  while  I  have  not  participat- 
ed I  have  tried  to  follow  the  debate 
with  regards  to  this  resolution.  I  have 
great  respect  for  all  of  those  that  have 
participated  in  this  debate,  but  very 
frankly,  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  most 
distorted  debates  I  have  heard  in  the 
time  I  have  been  in  Congress.  I  think 
we  have  lost  sight  of  what  this  basic 
resolution  is  all  about. 

I  know  that  others  have  mentioned 
this  and  I  think  it  bears  repeating.  I 
would  urge  Members  to  Just  take  a 
look  at  the  resolution.  The  resolution 
is  not  a  treaty.,  it  is  not  an  agreement. 
It  does  not  freeze  one  weapon  system. 
It  does  not  bind  out  negotiators.  It 
does  not  bind  the  Soviet  Union.  It  does 
not  bind  either  friend  or  foe. 

Why  is  it  here?  Why  are  we  acting 
on  this  resolution? 

For  one  reason.  Because  it  is  an  ex- 
pression of  concern  by  the  House  and 
by  the  Congress  that  something  has  to 
be  done  with  regards  to  the  arms  race 
and  it  is  not  happening  today.  The  key 
to  the  decision  on  this  issue  is  not 
going  to  be  made  here,  it  is  not  going 
to  be  made  in  the  other  body.  It  is 
going  to  be  made  in  Geneva. 

If  it  is  not  made  in  Geneva,  then  the 
key  decision  is  probably  going  to  be 
made  here  on  issues  that  are  encom- 
passed in  the  authorizing  legislation 
when  it  comes  in  the  Defense  bill  and 
in  the  appropriations  bill  when  it 
comes  to  various  defense  systems. 
Those  are  going  to  be  the  key  deci- 
sions. 

The  American  people  are  scared  to 
death  at  the  present  time  that  not 
much  is  happening  on  this  issue  of 
arms  control.  They  are  concerned 
about  that  and  they  want  something 


to  be  done.  They  are  tired  of  the  rhet- 
oric. They  are  tired  of  the  gamesman- 
ghip.  They  are  tired  of  the  partisan- 
ship. ^  ^ 

So  for  that  reason  they  want  to 
make  an  expression  of  concern  that 
something  be  done.  So  we  have  this 
resolution  before  us,  and  very  frankly, 
whether  you  are  a  hawk  or  a  dove  or 
something  in  between,  you  can  Inter- 
pret anything  you  want  in  this  resolu- 
Uon.  you  probably  can.  When  you  go 
back  home  you  can  say  anything  you 
want  about  this  resolution. 

But  ultimately  there  is  one  thing 
you  cannot  misinterpret  about  this 
resolution. 
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And  that  is  that  it  is  an  expression 
of  concern  that  something  has  to  be 
done  about  controlling  this  runaway 
race  on  arms.  And  that  is  what  this  is 
about. 

So.  I  would  hope.  I  know  there  is  a 
limitation  on  time,  but  I  understand 
we  are  not  going  to  conclude  it  this 
week,  we  are  probably  going  to  go  to 
next  week.  I  would  hope  we  could 
reach  a  final  decision  on  this  today,  so 
that  we  can  vote  and  express  ourselves 
on  this  resolution. 

Understand.  It  Is  not  going  to  solve 
all  our  problems,  but  understand  one 
thing,  that  it  does  reflect  a  concern  to 
our  negotiators  to  get  serious  about 
negotiating  agreement,  period. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield?        

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 

man. 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  thank  the  genUeman. 

I  want  to  compliment  my  colleague 
from  California  who  I  feel  is  one  of 
the  most  well  regarded,  thoughtful 
Members  in  the  House  and  I  think  his 
point  is  weU  taken.  It  is  an  expression 
of  concern  about  the  arms  race  and  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman.  I  wish  that 
we  could  get  the  kind  of  bipartisan 
consensus  that  is  necessary  to  get  a 
strong  arms  control  position  and  I 
admire  the  gentleman  from  California 
and  I  applaud  his  remarks  on  the 
freeze  resolution. 

Mr.    KEMP,    wm    the    genUeman 

yield?       

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  am  certainly  gratified 
that  the  gentleman  after  38  hours  of 
debate  has  come  to  the  floor  to  help 
redefine  the  issue  and  give  us  the 
wisdom  of  his  learned  background  on 
this  Issue  and  tell  us  that  all  the 
debate  for  38  hours  over  3  weeks  reaUy 
comes  to  nothing  because  this  is  Just 
an  expression  of  a  little  concern  about 
the  fact  that  we  have  not  been  able  to 
reach  agreement  to  reduce  arms  in 
Geneva  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Has  it 
entered  the  gentleman's  imagination, 
has  it  entered  his  thinking  that  the 
possibUity  may  be  that  we  are  dealing 
with  some  intransigence  on  the  other 


side  of  the  bargaining  table  and  that 
maybe   the   freeze   resolution   would 

impede 

Mr.  PANETTA.  If  I  could  reclaim 
my  time,  the  gentleman  very  well 
knows  that  negotiation  is  a  two-way 

street. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Certainly. 
Mr.  PANETTA.  The  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States  are  going  to 
have  to  agree  on  this.  That  is  the 
issue. 
Mr.  KEMP.  Of  course. 
Mr.    PANETTA.    Frankly    I   regret 
that    the    President    of    the    United 
States  and  many  gentlemen  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  have  decided  to  take 
this  Issue  on.  I  for  the  life  of  me  do 

not  understand 

Mr.  KEMP.  We  cannot  understand 

either 

Mr.  PANETTA.  If  we  all  agree  we 
ought  to  be  interested  in  arms  control 
in  this  country— and  the  gentleman 
argues  the  same  issue— everyone  here 
has  said  we  are  for  arms  control.  Then 
why  not  an  expression  of  concern  that 
says  let  us  get  busy,  let  us  do  it,  be- 
cause that  is  what  the  American 
people  want. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

First,  I  want  to  make  a  point;  I 
would  like  to  ask  this  question:  Those 
people  who  are  speaking  in  favor  of 
supporting  the  Dicks  amendment  are 
saying,  "Have  faith  and  trust  in  Am- 
bassador Rowny,  he  will  do  the  right 
thing  at  Geneva." 

We  In  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs received  a  telegram  from  Ambas- 
sador Rowny.  Ambassador  Rowny 
said,  in  essence,  "This  is  going  to  un- 
dercut our  negotiating  power  here  at 
the  START  talks." 

On  the  one  hand  we  are  saying  let  us 
tnist  oiu-  Ambassador,  on  the  other 
hand  we  are  saying  let  us  undercut 
him.  This  is  iUogical.  I  think  we  must 
come  back  to  basics  as  we  review  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  ROTH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  HYDE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  want  to  follow  through  the  gentle- 
man's statement   and   then  we   will 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Is  what  the  gentleman  saying  if  I 
understand  him  correctly  that  we  got 
a  cablegram  from  Ambassador  Rowny 
who  is  negotiating  and  from  Paul 
Nitze  who  is  negotiating  who  told  us 
that  this  resolution  imdercuts  their 
arms  control  negotiations  with  the 
Russians  and,  therefore,  what  we  are 
doing  is  not  arms  control,  but  it  is  poli- 
tics, is  that  what  he  is  saying? 

Mr.  ROTH.  The  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois Is  absolutely  correct.  Let  me  just 
say  this:  First  of  all.  the  President, 
from  the  Western  allies  and  our  citi- 
zens, has  been  told  repeatedly  to  make 
an  offer  to  the  Soviets.  So  the  Presi- 
dent came  forward  with  the  zero-zero 


option  and  everyone  applauded.  But 
the  Soviets  said  "Nyet,"  what  hap- 
pens, do  we  go  back  to  put  pressure  on 
the  Soviets?  No;  we  come  back  and 
Jump  on  our  own  President  and  again 
we  put  pressure  on  the  President  to 
come  forward  with  another  plan. 

So,  the  President  came  forward  with 
another  prop<»al.  The  Soviets  again 
say  "Nyet."  So  we  renew  our  pressure, 
not  on  the  Soviets  but  on  the  Presi- 
dent. How  IllogicaL 

When  are  we  going  to  have  some 
quid  pro  quo?  When  are  we  going  to 
demand  that  the  Soviets  come  forward 
with  their  acceptable  proposal?  All  the 
Soviets  have  to  do  is  sit  back  and  do  , 
nothing  and  we  in  the  West  keep  argu- 
ing with  ourselves,  debating  with  our- 
selves and  keep  on  throwing  in  chips, 
giving  in.  giving  in.  giving  in. 

I  hope  we  will  never  see  a  nuclear 
war.  But  we  are  in  a  war  of  nerves,  a 
war  of  will.  I  do  not  see  any  substan- 
tial will  in  the  West,  that  Is  my  con- 
cern. When  are  we  going  to  stand  up 
and  allow  the  President  to  say  this  is  a 
proposal  we  have  made  and  we  are 
going  to  adhere  to  this  proposal? 
Period.  But  that  is  not  going  to 
happen,  because  we  are  alwas^  debat- 
ing with  ourselves,  as  if  that  will  bring 
the  Soviets  to  agree  to  arms  controls. 
I  think  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  brought  forth  a  good  amend- 
ment a  short  while  ago,  because  It 
came  to  the  basic  issue  of  trust  and 
confidence  in  our  President  and  nego- 
tiators. 

There  are  some  things  you  cannot 
legislate.  You  cannot  legislate  what 
absolutely  the  President  is  going  to  do 
in  these  negotiations.  You  have  to 
have  some  trust  and  confidence. 
Whether  it  is  a  Democrat  President  or 
a  Republican  President  at  some  point 
you  are  going  to  say  he  Is  our  Presi- 
dent and  he  is  going  to  do  what  is  best 
for  this  country  and  we  are  going  to 
stand  behind  him.  I  think  that  is  what 
we  have  to  do,  otherwise  all  we  are 
doing  here  is  engaging  in  an  academic 
exercise.  Is  that  our  purpose  here?  Is 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  correct 
when  he  says  it  is  all  poUtics?  I  would 
hope  not.  We  aU  want  world  peace.  We 
want  to  work  for  peace.  A  peace  that 
will  be  of  benefit  to  both  the  East  and 
the  West. 

Mr.   MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  ROTH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  MAVROULES.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman  yielding. 

I  want  to  ask  one  question.  It  was 
stated  Just  a  moment  ago  by  our  col- 
league from  California,  and  in  view  of 
what  has  been  stated  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
that  nothing  happens  untU  a  freeze 
resolution  is  negotiated,  let  me  just 
ask  you  this  question:  How  are  we  as  a 
Congress  tying  the  hands  of  the  Presi- 
dent or  our  negotiators  at  this  point? 
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Mi.  roth.  I  think  throughout  the 
entire  resolution  we  are  adding  clauses 
into  the  resolution  to  tell  the  Presi- 
dent to  do  this,  to  do  that. 

Let  us  have  faith  and  trust  in  the 
President,  let  the  President  do  his  con- 
stitutional duty. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  May  I  engage  in 
colloquy  with  you? 
Mr.  ROTH.  Pine. 

Mr.  BIAVROULES.  The  point  is  if 
the  freese  resolution  does  not  take 
place  or  if  no  negotiations  are  agreed 
to,  how  are  we  tying  the  President's 
hands  or  for  that  matter  the  negotia- 
tors in  Geneva  and  in  all  parts  of 
Europe.  I  want  the  gentleman  to  ex- 
plain that,  if  he  can. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Yes.  I  think  we  can  ex- 
plain that. 

I  think  our  negotiators  at  Geneva 
have  to  have  the  public  support  and 
tnist  and  confidence  of  the  people  not 
only  of  this  Congress  but  the  people  of 
the  Western  World. 

I  think  when  our  negotiators  come 
and  tell  us  "Please  do  not  pass  the 
freeze  resolution,  because  you  wUl  be 
undercutting  what  we  are  attempting 
to  do  here  in  Geneva."  I  think  we  have 
to  do  one  of  two  things,  either  stand 
behind  them  or  recall  them.  I  think 
we  can  vote  for  the  freeze  resolution  if 
the  proper  amendments  are  adopted. 
But  the  Dicks  amendment  is  not  one 
of  those  amendments. 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  niunber  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  once  more  we  contin- 
ue to  hear  that  this  resolution  is  non- 
binding,  that  this  resolution  has  abso- 
lutely no  effect  But  I  think,  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  deserves  repeated  em- 
phasis that  what  we  are  considering 
here  today  when  we  debate  House 
Joint  Resolution  13  is  not  merely  a 
statement  of  the  sentiments  of  the 
American  people  to  end  the  threat  of 
nuclear  war.  House  Joint  Resolution 
13  is  first  and  foremost  a  piece  of  legis- 
lation which  could  have  the  profound, 
yet  uncertain  impact  on  our  defense 
policies  If  it  were  to  be  passed. 

This  resolution  is  not,  as  some  sup- 
porters would  have  us  believe,  a  mere 
expression  of  congressional  sentiment 
about  what  should  be  done  with  the 
nuclear  arms  race.  This  legislation  is 
binding.  If  it  is  passed  it  wiU  have  the 
effect  of  law.  The  question  then  would 
be  how  this  vague  expression  of  policy 
will  impair  the  administration's  nego- 
tiation position  at  the  START  and 
INF  discussions.  A  Joint  resolution  has 
the  effect  of  law.  In  ch^ter  24  of  the 
"Procedure  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives" for  the  97th  Congress  the 
effect  of  a  Joint  resolution  is  noted  as 
f oUows  and  I  quote: 

A  Joint  resolution  is  a  bill  in  so  far  as  the 
processes  of  the  Congress  are  concerned. 
With  the  exception  of  Joint  resolutions  prx>- 
poslng  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  all 


these  resolutions  are  sent  to  the  President 
for  approval  and  have  the  fuU  force  of  law. 
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No  distinction  is  made  in  the  rule  for 
the  procedures  of  passing  a  bill  and 
passing  a  Joint  resolution.  House  rule 
XXI  treats  the  process  as  Identical. 
Judicial  interpretations  have  support- 
ed the  treatment  of  Joint  resolutions 
as  having  the  effect  of  law. 

Much  major  legislation  has  been 
passed  in  the  form  of  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion. A  Joint  resolution  was  used  on 
March  1,  1845.  when  we  annexed 
Texas.  A  Joint  resolution  was  used  on 
July  7,  1898,  for  the  annexation  of 
Hawaii.  Admission  to  the  States  has 
traditionally  been  done  in  the  form  of 
joint  resolutions.  And  there  was  one 
Joint  resolution  that  I  think  had  a  pro- 
found effect  on  the  United  States.  It  is 
commonly  referred  to  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution,  a  resolution  that 
committed  our  men  to  Vietnam,  a  res- 
olution that  caused  the  deaths  of  in 
excess  of  57,000  Americans. 

So  let  us  not  kid  ourselves.  A  Joint 
resolution  has  the  profound  effect  of 
law. 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLPE.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  nu- 
clear war  is  the  ultimate  terror  of  our 
times. 

In  the  years  following  Hiroshima 
and  Nagasaki,  we  thought  of  the  nu- 
clear bomb  as  the  guarantor  of  nation- 
al security.  But  as  other  countries 
learned  to  make  nuclear  weapons  and 
arm  themselves,  we  and  they  became 
imprisoned  by  the  nuclear  terror. 

We  have  tried  to  act  as  though  nu- 
clear war  could  not  and  would  not 
happen.  Indeed,  almost  four  decades 
have  passed  since  the  end  of  the  last 
major  war  between  superpowers,  an 
historic  milestone  in  itself. 

Passage  of  time  has  dimmed  our 
memories.  Gradually  we  came  to  think 
of  war  as  a  stuvivable  catastrophe. 
After  all,  both  Germany  and  Japan 
survived  the  awesome  destruction  of 
World  War  II. 

The  central  truth  of  the  nuclear  age 
is  that  there  can  be  no  assurance  that 
whole  societies,  even  mankind  itself, 
could  survive  a  nuclear  exchange  be- 
tween the  two  superpowers— at  least 
not  in  any  recognizable  form. 

President  Reagan  himself  has  said: 
"Everybody  would  be  a  loser  if  there  is 
a  nuclelo-  war." 

He  is  right.  Even  those  nations  not 
in  the  direct  line  of  fire  would  suffer 
from  worldwide  fallout,  depletion  of 
the  ozone  shield  in  the  upper  atmos- 
phere, destruction  of  the  food  chain, 
and  the  shattering  of  a«^culture,  in- 
dustry, and  trade. 
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A  nuclear  exchange  would  be  a  war 
without  winners.  Neither  of  the  super- 
powers can  hope  to  launch  an  attack 
that  could  disarm  the  other,  that  is. 
prevent  the  other  side  from  launching 
a  crippling  retaliatory  strike.  Retalia- 
tion would  be  unavoidable. 

What  is  astonishing  is  the  fact  that 
the  number  of  weapons  on  both  sides 
is  far  greater  than  the  number  of  tar- 
gets to  be  hit. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  some  7,000  to 
8.000  individual  nuclear  warheads,  and 
the  United  States  has  more  than  9,000 
warheads.  We  have  some  2,000  cities  of 
10,000  population  or  more.  The  Soviet 
Union's  population  is  even  more  con- 
centrated than  ours:  62  percent  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  industry  is  located  in 
just  200  cities. 

In  a  surprise  attack,  there  may  not 
be  enough  retaliatory  weapons  left  to 
kill  people  on  the  other  side  several 
times  over,  but  there  would  be  enough 
nuclear  strike  remaining  to  kill  them 
at  least  once.  That  is  enough. 

The  Intercontinental  ballistic  missile 
arms  race  has  brought  the  world  to  an 
era  of  insecurity. 

The  beginning  of  the  end  to  this  era 
of  insecurity  is  the  nuclear  freeze  pro- 
posal. It  clearly  directs  both  the 
United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  to 
freeze,  that  is  to  stop  the  production 
and  deployment  of  all  nuclear  weap- 
ons. Then  t)oth  sides  can  proceed  to 
negotiate  a  reduction  of  nuclear  arms, 
without,  while  those  negotiations  are 
imderway,  continuing  to  build  up  their 
respective  nuclear  arsenals. 

House  Joint  Resolution  13.  the  nu- 
clear arms  freeze  and  reduction  resolu- 
tion, gives  the  House  the  opportunity 
to  take  the  first  step  that  must  be 
taken  to  end  the  threat  of  nuclear 
war. 

The  nuclear  freeze  movement  repre- 
sents a  tremendous  outpouring  of 
grassroots  support  for  a  change  in 
world  policy  toward  the  arms  race. 
The  American  people  through  the 
movement  have  asked  their  Govern- 
ment to  end  the  nuclear  arms  race,  to 
freeze  development,  production,  and 
deployment  of  additional  weapons,  to 
lay  the  groundwork  for  reductions  in 
those  weapons  systems. 

The  vote  on  House  Joint  Resolution 
13  will  be  a  statement  of  policy  by  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  It 
cannot  bind  the  President  in  his  con- 
duct of  arms-control  negotiations.  It 
does  not  call  the  unilateral  disarma- 
ment by  the  United  States.  It  does  not 
require  that  we  act  naively  to  place 
faith  in  the  good  intentions  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  To  do  so  would  be  abso- 
lutely foolish.  The  Russians  have  not 
earned  oizr  trust.  This  resolution  is  not 
based  on  trust.  Rather,  it  is  based  on 
the  recognition  that  self-interest,  ours 
as  well  as  the  Russians',  demands  an 
end  to  the  arms  race. 


We  cannot  delay  ending  the  arms 
race.  The  Broomf  ield  substitute  would 
require  years  of  negotiatlona  while  the 
anna  buildup  by  both  sides  would  con- 
tinue unabated.  The  people  we  repre- 
sent do  not  want  that  delay. 

Last  month,  citizens  from  all  over 
the  United  States  came  to  Washington 
to  express  the  depth  of  their  concern, 
to  speak  directly,  forthrightly  In  favor 
of  the  freeze.  They  did  not  come  with 
vague  rhetoric,  speaking  in  general- 
ities, or  harboring  naive  expecUtions. 
They  came  in  support  of  the  hard- 
headed  proposal  of  ending  the  arms 
race. 

The  freeze  movement  belongs  to  the 
people  of  this  Nation.  It  is  their  great 
effort  which  has  moved  the  Congress 
to  act.  Although  many  Members  of 
the  House  and  Senate,  from  both  po- 
litical parties,  have  given  generously 
of  their  time  to  the  cause  of  arms  con- 
trol, this  movement  belongs  to  the 
people.  They  have  responded  to  the 
nuclear  threat  with  an  abundance  of 
energy,  dedication,  and  commitment, 
but.  most  of  all,  with  common,  good 
sense  and  a  single,  uncomplicated  goal 
in  mind  for  both  America  and  Russia: 
"Stop  building  nuclear  weapons— 
Now."  .       „ 

The  nuclear  freeze  resolution.  House 
Joint  Resolution  13.  would  allow  the 
President  and  his  negotiators  at  the 
Strategic  Arms  Reductions  Talks  flexi- 
bility in  the  negotiation  of  a  mutual, 
verifiable  freeze  on  the  testing,  pro- 
duction, and  further  deployment  of 
nuclear  warheads. 

We  offer  this  resolution  at  a  point 
where  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  are  at  rough  parity  in 
their  nuclear  arsenals.  The  Soviet 
Union  holds  an  advantage  in  the 
number  of  its  land-based  ICBM 
launchers,  its  multiple  warheads,  and 
In  the  number  of  Its  submarine  missile 
launchers,  although  the  United  States 
has  more  submarine-laimched  war- 
heads, due  to  the  advanced  state  of 
Trident  and  Poseidon  technology. 

In  addition  to  superiority  in  the 
numt>er  of  submarine  warheads,  the 
United  States  has  advantages  in  the 
number  of  missile  warheads,  in  missile 
accuracy,  and  the  number  and  accura- 
cy of  bomber  weapons.  The  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  have  testified  that 
they  would  not  trade  our  strategic  po- 
sition with  that  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

President  Reagan,  as  a  strong  advo- 
cate of  national  defense.  Is  in  a  unique 
position  to  implement  this  resolution. 
He  Is  In  a  position  to  be  a  tough  nego- 
tiator for  the  United  States.  Regretta- 
bly, he  has  not  demonstrated  the  level 
of  interest  in  arms  control  that  the 
people  of  this  Nation  demand.  His  lan- 
guishing appointment  of  Kenneth 
Adelman  as  chief  arms  control  negoti- 
ator Is  a  national  embarrassment  with 
potentiaUy  serious  adverse  conse- 
quences for  arms  control. 


Many  of  the  Members  of  this  House 
have  Joined  with  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans in  support  of  the  freeze  move- 
ment because  they  believe  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  charted  this  coimtry 
on  the  wrong  course  in  arms  control. 
The  Issue  is  of  indescribable  impor- 
tance and,  for  that  reason,  the  Ameri- 
can people  demand  that  the  House 
pass  this  nuclear  freeze  resolution. 

This  Is  an  issue  which  must  be  above 
partisan  politics.  In  Minnesota,  and 
throughout  the  Nation,  Americans  of 
both  political  parties  have  Joined  in 
support  of  the  freeze  movement. 

We  cannot  reject  the  resolution 
before  us  today.  We  must  send  it  to 
the  Senate  with  an  overwhelming  bi- 
partisan vote  of  support. 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Chairman, 
throughout  this  debate  opponents  of 
the  nuclear  freeze  have  depicted 
House  Joint  Resolution  13  as  interfer- 
ence in  the  negotiations  the  Adminis- 
tration is  currently  conducting  with 
the  Soviets  in  Geneva.  Supporters  of 
the  freeze  are  being  accused  of  being 
unpatriotic  and  of  undermining  our 
arms-control  negotiating  strategy. 
This  argimient  is  not  only  personally 
insulting  to  the  millions  of  patriotic 
Americans  who  are  supporters  of  the 
freeze,  it  also  smacks  of  the  crudest 
hypocrisy. 

Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  Indeed  Ironic 
that  some  of  the  very  people  who  are 
so  dead  set  against  the  freeze  within 
the  current  administration  were  the 
very  individuals  who  worked  tirelessly 
as  members  of  the  conunlttee  on  the 
present  danger  to  undercut  public  sup- 
port for  the  SALT  II  negotiations 
during  the  Carter  administration.  Paul 
Nltze,  Richard  Perle,  Fred  Ikle.  Ken- 
neth Adelman.  John  Lehman  are  just 
a  few  of  the  many  members  of  the 
committee  now  occupying  crucial  pol- 
icymaking positions.  From  1976  on  the 
committee  issued  publication  after 
publication  designed  to  destroy  SALT 
II.  In  March  1979.  for  example,  a  com- 
mittee publication  argued: 

The  emerging  terms  of  SALT  H.  against  a 
backdrop  of  the  unfavorable  trends  in  the 
United  SUtes-Soviet  military  balance,  do 
not  square  with  the  security  of  the  United 
SUtes 


draft  of  SALT  n.  He  then  stated  and 
here  I  quote: 

I  believe  the  President  should  recess  the 
talks,  bring  home  our  negotiators  and  the 
SALT  process  and  the  joint  draft  text 
should  be  thoroughly  reviewed  by  the  Exec- 
utive and  Congress  with  the  Intent  of  refor- 
mulating the  American  negotiating  posture 
In  a  manner  which  would  allow  an  agree- 
ment to  be  reached  which  would  be  more 
equitable,  totally  verifiable,  conducive  to 
crisis  sUbility  and  unambiguous  in  its 
terms. 


This  hypocritical  approach  to  debate 
on  arms-control  policy  is  unfortunate- 
ly not  limited  solely  to  members  of  the 
administration.  The  Cowgressional 
Record,  during  1977.  1978.  and  1979.  is 
studded  with  statements  by  Members 
of  this  House  criticizing  the  premises 
of  SALT  II  and  the  Carter  administra- 
tion's negotiating  strategy. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  submit  that  what 
we  are  doing  here  today  is  not  sub- 
stantially different  from  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp) 
proposed  before  the  House  on  June  6, 
1978.  On  returning  from  Geneva 
where  he  consulted  with  SALT  nego- 
tiators, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
said  he  could  not  support  the  working 


While   my   distinguished    colleague 
from  New  York  and  I  might  disagree 
on  the  terms  of  a  new  arms-control 
treaty,  he  and  I  are  certainly  in  full 
agreement  on  the  responsibility  and 
the  right  of  the  Congress  to  partici- 
pate in  the  reformulation  of  our  nego- 
tiating posture.  And  that,  I  submit,  is 
what  the  freeze  resolution  is  all  about. 
Mr.   Chairman,   the  people  of   the 
United  States  have  a  right  to  be  heard 
in  our  democracy  on  foreign  and  de- 
fense policy  Just  as  much  as  on  domes- 
tic   policy.    Ronald    Reagan    himself 
spoke  about  the  necessity  of  consult- 
ing the  American  people  on  arms-con- 
trol policy  in  1976  when  he  spoke  at 
the  Phillips  Exeter  Academy  In  New 
Hampshire.  He  said: 

It  is  time  that  we.  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  demanded  a  policy  that  puts 
our     nation's     interests     as     the     first 
priority.*  •  •  In   a  constitutional   republic  • 
which  our  nation  is,  the  people  must  take . 
part  in  policy  discussions. 

Mr.  Reagan  went  on  to  call  on  the 
administration  to  make  public  the 
SALT  II  agreement  before  it  went  to 
the  Senate  for  ratification. 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  we  are 
asking  for  today  Is  exactly  that  same 
kind  of  input.  The  American  people  no 
longer  have  any  confidence  in  your 
arms-control  policies.  Supporters  of 
the  nuclear  freeze  are  loyal  Ameri- 
cans. We  want  a  poUcy  that  puts  our 
Nation's  interests  as  a  first  priority. 
The  nuclear  freeze  is  that  policy.  Just 
as  you  were  not  deterred  in  pressing 
your  views  on  nuclear  arms  control,  so 
we  will  not  be  deterred  by  efforts  to 
intimidate  advocates  of  the  nuclear 
freeze.  We  want  an  end  to  the  nuclear 
arms  race.  And  that  Is  what  the  freeze 
movement  is  all  about. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLPE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  gentle- 
man. I  think  he  has  made  a  very 
thoughtful,  reasonable  statement.  And 
it  is  ironic.  Is  it  not.  that  this  adminis- 
tration now,  though  it  fought  against 
SALT  II  and  probably  had  more  to  do 
with  undercutting  and  defeating  the 
treaty,  now  is  going  along  with  the 
basic  terms  of  the  treaty  because  it 
happens  to  be  in  the  best  interests  of 
this  country. 
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And  it  Just  seems  to  me  that  the 
gentleman  has  also  made  an  important 
point  about  the  loyalty  and  the  right 
of  the  people  who  advocate  the  freeze 
to  have  their  point  of  view  put  for- 
ward. What  has  always  troubled  me  in 
the  15  years  that  I  have  worked  on  the 
Hill  is  that  the  same  people  who  ob- 
jected to  a  limited  test  ban  treaty  are 
the  same  people  who  opposed  SALT  I. 
are  the  same  people  who  opposed 
SALT  n.  and  in  many  instances  are 
the  same  people  today  who  are  oppos- 
ing the  nuclear  freeze.  They  Just  do 
not  want  arms  control. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  WoLPB)  has  expired. 

Mr.  AuCOm.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Wolfs)  may 
proceed  for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon? 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  when  are  we  going 
to  adjourn  today? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
(%air  is  informed  that  debate  will  con- 
clude at  3:30.  The  Chair  has  received 
no  further  information  about  adjourn- 
ment. 

Mr.  HTDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  inasmuch 
as  there  is  a  limitation  on  time,  I 
would  hope  that  others  would  get  a 
chance  to  talk. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
AuCoiM)? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  does  the 
3:30  deadline  include  a  vote  on  the 
pending  substitute  as  well  as  on  the 
pending  amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  sUte  if  at  3:30  votes  have 
not  been  concluded  on  both  the  pend- 
ing substitute  and  the  amendment, 
votes  will  be  in  order.  Unless  of  course 
a  motion  is  made  to  rise,  in  which  case 
the  votes  would  be  put  over  to  the 
next  session. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
that  the  strategy  of  the  committee 
leadership  in  connection  with  this,  to 
put  the  votes  over  until  next  week? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  state  that  he  has  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  strategy  on  the  part  of 
anyone. 

What  is  known  at  this  moment  is 
that  which  is  already  agreed  to  by  the 
committee. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
AuConf)? 
There  was  no  objection. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Wolfe)  is  recog- 
nized for  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLPE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  want  to  compliment  very  sincerely 
and  very  forcefully  the  gentleman  for 
the  comments  that  he  has  made.  It 
has  been  a  mystery  to  me  why  some 
Members  who  oppose  the  freeze,  in- 
cluding the  gentleman  from  minois. 
accuse  those  of  us  who  want  to  have  a 
hand  in  shaping  this  country's  negoti- 
ating position,  in  arms  control  talks,  of 
somehow  undercutting  our  negotia- 
tors. 

When  what  we  are  doing  is  trying  to 
shape  the  negotiations  before  a  treaty 
is  negotiated  and  before  it  is  signed 
and  before  It  is  brought  back  before 
the  Senate  for  ratification. 

If  that  is  undercutting,  then  I  would 
clearly  think  that  the  President  of  the 
gentleman's  own  party  undercut  the 
preceding  President,  because  In  that 
instance,  the  preceding  President  was 
not  negotiating  a  treaty,  he  had  signed 
a  treaty.  He  had  brought  it  back 
before  the  Senate  for  ratification  and 
our  current  President  spoke  out  force- 
fully against  and  worked  for  the 
defeat  of  that  treaty.  That  seems  to 
me  to  be  undercutting. 

I  do  not  know  what  is  wrong  with 
this  body,  which  is  always  a  part  of 
the  crash  landings  in  our  foreign 
policy,  including  arms  control,  having 
a  hand  in  taking  part  in  the  launching 
of  arms  control  initiatives  in  foreign 
policy.  And  I  think  that  is  the  point 
the  gentleman  is  making  and  I  think 
he  made  it  extremely  well.  I  compli- 
ment him  for  it. 

Mr.  WOLPE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  observations  and  also  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  (Mr.  Dicks) 
for  his  earlier  comments. 

D  1500 
It  seems  to  me  that  what  is  really 
sad  is  that  there  are  some  legitimate 
differences  of  opinion  between  freeze 
advocates  and  those  who  oppose  the 
concept  of  a  nuclear  freeze  that  are 
being  obscured.  I  think  it  is  pretty 
clear  that  there  are  a  number  of 
people  who  are  opposing  the  freeze 
who  are  genuinely  uncomfortable  with 
the  proposition  that  it  makes  sense  to 
negotiate  a  halt  to  the  nuclear  arms 
race;  these  freeze  opponents  believe 
somehow  that  we  will  be  more  vulner- 
able risking  that  kind  of  a  negotiation 
than  by  pursuing  it.  I  happen  to  dis- 
agree with  that  point  of  view.  I  think 
the  American  people  disagree  with  it. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  that  is  the 
issue  that  ought  to  be  discussed  and 
debated  head  on. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
WoLFi)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Wolfe 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  WOLPE.  The  suggestion  that 
this  kind  of  a  discussion  is  in  itself  un- 
patriotic or  undercuts  the  negotiators 
is  simply  a  red  herring  that  obscures 
the  real  issues.  Similarly,  the  repeated 
allegation  that  the  nuclear  freeze  is 
unilateralist  distorts  the  truth.  I 
would  much  rather  have  opponents  of 
the  freeze  lay  out  honestly  their  dis- 
comfort with  the  idea  of  ending  the  es- 
calating nuclear  arms  race,  so  that  we 
could  address  that  issue  head  on. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiD  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLPE.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman yielding,  and  I  would  only 
point  out  to  him  and  to  my  colleagues 
that  in  no  fewer  than  30  times  be- 
tween the  years  1787  and  1957  has  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  taken 
action  on  Joint  resolutions  which  have 
the  purpose  of  giving  direction  to 
Issues  of  international  concern,  such 
as  the  Issue  we  are  dealing  with  here. 
So  the  precedent  Is  there,  and  I  think 
the  gentleman  has  made  a  very  excel- 
lent contribution. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chahman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  make 
Just  a  few  responses  to  some  of  the 
rhetoric  we  have  heard.  Words  like 
"hypocrisy,"  "red  herring,"  and  "un- 
patriotic" have  been  thrown  around, 
and  that  is  not  helpful  to  a  calm,  rea- 
soned discussion  of  this  very  impor- 
tant Issue. 

Nobody  questions  the  patriotism  of 
any  freeze  proponent,  but  we  reserve 
the  right  to  question  their  judgment. 
Now,  it  is  not  the  Republican  National 
Committee  that  questions  their  judg- 
ment. It  is  such  arch  conservative 
media  such  as  the  New  York  Times, 
the  Washington  Post  or,  even,  heavens 
save  us.  the  Catholic  bishops,  which 
are  bacldng  off  from  a  commitment  to 
halting  the  arms  race,  and  now  they 
are  using  the  word  "ciu-b." 

I  cite  a  headline  from  the  Arlington 
Catholic  Herald:  'Third  Draft  Down- 
plays Nuclear  Freeze  Movement." 

Now,  no  one  questions  the  Catholic 
Bishops'  sincerity  from  arms  control 
or  reduction.  On  the  contrary,  they 
are  in  the  vanguard.  But  they  are 
backing  away  from  this  romantic 
notion  that  one  more  treaty  will  bring 
peace  to  the  world.  "Oh.  God,  if  we 
Just  trust  the  Russians  some  more. 
OK,  Yalta  was  a  mistake;  OK  the  Nu- 
clear Nonproliferation  Treaty  has  not 
worked  out;  OK.  they  do  not  obey  the 
U.N.  ChaHer,  OK.  Helsinki  has  been  a 
farce.  Get  another  treaty.  Let  us  sit 


down  and  talk  to  them,  that  will  bring 
peace  to  the  world." 

Well,  some  of  us  question  the  Judg- 
ment, not  the  patriotism. 

Now,  you  talk  about  SALT  II.  I 
would  suggest  the  gentleman's  grasp 
of  current  history  is  imprecise.  It  was 
a  Democratically  controlled  Senate 
that  refused  to  deal  with  SALT  II. 
The  Senator  from  Idaho,  who  found 
3,000  combat  troops,  Soviet  troops.  In 
C:uba.  and  made  the  announcement 
from  his  district  was  so  upset  that  the 
treaty  was  not  submitted  over  there. 
So  SALT  II  Just  never  got  to  a  vote 
under  the  other  party,  the  majority 
party's  control  of  the  Senate. 

So  to  blame  us  for  the  fact  that 
SALT  II  never  has  been  ratified  Is  Just 
imprecise.  It  is  inaccurate. 

So  the  nuclear  freeze,  the  problem 
with  It,  I  say  to  my  dear  friend,  the 
gentleman   from   Massachusetts,   Is— 
and  we  say  it  undercuts  our  negotia- 
tors—those are  not  phrases  we  dug  up; 
those   are   words  of   our   negotiators 
who  say  that  if  they  must  abandon  ne- 
gotiations  to   reduce— and   there   are 
two  on  the  table  now.  There  was  a 
zero  option,   and  then   there   was  a 
more  flexible  option.  So  we  have  put 
two  on  the  table.  We  are  waiting  for 
something  from  the  Russians.  But  if 
we  direct  the  President  to  negotiate  a 
freeze,  why,  that  could  take  6  years. 
As  the  gentleman  knows.  It  took  us  6 
years  to  negotiate  SALT  I  and  then 
SALT  II.  By  the  time  we  get  finished 
with    inventory— and    the    Members 
know  what  a  time  we  have  had  here 
trying  to  find  out  what  Inventory  we 
are  talking  about— by  the  time  we  get 
through  with  verification— and  that  is 
not  a  Republican  idea  that  that  is 
tough;  that  is  Harold  Brown's  idea, 
that  is  Brzezinskl's  Idea,  that  is  very 
tough— we  could  be  years  discussing  a 
freeze.  That  is  a  digression  and  a  di- 
version from  negotiating  reduction. 

So  It  Is  by  elevating  the  notion  of 
freeze  which  locks  in  place  and  down- 
playing and  degrading  the  notion  of 
reduction  that  is  the  vice  of  this  whole 
resolution. 

Now,  to  say  that  those  of  us  who 
oppose  the  notion  of  the  freeze  as  the 
only  moral  way  to  go,  the  high 
ground,  that  we  are  not  interested  In 
arms  control,  which  Is  a  means  toward 
peace,  is  again  to  do  a  disservice  to  us 
and  to  our  sincerity. 

So  I  just  suggest  to  my  good  friends, 
whose  track  record  on  trusting  the 
Russlsuis  leaves  an  awful  lot  of  gaps  to 
be  filled  In— and  I  wlU  not  take  the 
time  to  cite  chapter  and  verse,  but  I 
would  be  delighted  to— starting  with 
Mao  Tse-t\mg  and  Chiang  Kai-shek, 
and  going  all  the  way  through  to  the 
present  day,  to  the  Sandinistas  in 
Nicaragua. 

Now  I  yield  to  my  dear  friend— and  a 
leader  In  the  freeze  movement,  to  my 
chagrin— the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts, Nick  Mavroules. 


Mr.  MAVROULES.  I  appreciate  the 
fact  that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
is  yielding  to  me. 

Let  me  speak  as  one  Member  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  I  re- 
spect the  views  and  the  perception 
given  by  both  sides  of  the  issue.  We 
have  some  serious  differences  as  to 
how  we  get  there.  The  question  that  I 
have  and  my  own  personal  view  is  that 
we  are  going  through  a  process  here  of 
symbology,  at  Its  best,  and  if  we  are 
going  to  b^  honest  with  ourselves,  I 
would  think  that  we  would  admit  to 
that,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  some  of 
these  amendments  have  been  agreed 
to  after  serious  debate. 

But  the  message  that  we  continue  to 
get,  that  we  continue  to  get  from  the 
administration  and  from  those  who 
are  In  Geneva  and  from  other  areas,  is 
that  we  are  sending  the  wrong  mes- 
sage to  our  friends  throughout  the 
free  world,  that  we  are  sending  the 
wrong  message  to  our  NATO  allies  in 
Eiu^pe. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Hyde) 
has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Ji4avhoules  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Hyde  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  I  think  that  we 
are  sending  the  proper  message  to  the 
people  throughout  the  world. 

There  Is  an  opportunity  here  to 
grasp  an  opportunity,  to  grasp  the  ini- 
tiative. And  if,  for  one  moment,  the 
resolution  would  mandate  or  tie  the 
hands  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  I  say  to  my  colleague  (Mr. 
Hyde),  I  would  not  be  supporting  it.  I 
support  the  resolution  because  we  do 
not  mandate. 

And  I  for  one  have  tremendous  con- 
fidence In  those  who  represent  us  at 
the  administrative  level  and  also  at 
Geneva.  We  have  differences  of  opin- 
ion. 

Mr.  HYDE.  If  I  may  recapture  my 
time,  it  is  those  very  people  in  whom 
the  gentleman  just  expressed  confi- 
dence that  regret  the  freeze  resolution 
as  imdercutting  their  ability,  their 
flexibility,  to  negotiate  reductions, 
which  is  what  we  want— reductions, 
reduce  the  balance  of  terror,  not  to 
maintain  it. 

Mr.     MAVROULES.    Are    we    not 
trying  to  do  that? 
Mr.  HYDE.  No. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Are  we  not 
trying  to  freeze  and  then  reduce? 

Mr.  HYDE.  Yes.  but  why  not  reduce 
and  then  freeze? 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  If  we  may  con- 
tinue—and I  think  it  is  healthy— we 
are  working  now  on  reductions  that 
are  not  working.  Reductions  are  not 
working  at  this  moment  in  Geneva.  So. 
therefore,  let  us  freeze. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Why  should  they  work? 
All  they  have  to  do  is  wait  until  Con- 
gress   tells   the    President,    "Do   not 


worry  about  reductions;  we  are  going 
to  freeze  first.  Play  around  with  that 
one  for  some  time." 


PARLIAMKHTAHY  IWQUIRY 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  raise  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  sUte  it. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  is 
the  pending  business  before  the  Com- 
mittee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  pending  busi- 
ness before  the  Committee  Is  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Dicks)  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Strattoh). 

D    1510 
Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
substitute  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  it  would  be 
instructive,  and  I  trust  that  we  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  cast  a  vote  on 
this  matter  before  the  House  rises,  to 
compare  the  substitute  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Dicks). 

Mr.  ZABIXXJKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin. 

Bfr.  ZABUXJKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
order  to  have  a  vote  on  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  or  the  substitute, 
we  would  have  to  do  it  before  the 
Committee  rises.  I  wonder  if  the  gen- 
tleman would  agree  that  debate  end 
on  the  amendment  and  the  amend- 
ment thereto  after  the  gentleman's 
time  has  expired,  within  5  minutes? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  would  have  no 
objection  to  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  what  is  the  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  debate 
end  at  the  conclusion  of  the  time  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  and  we 
vote  on  the  amendment  and  the 
amendment  thereto  in  order  that  we 
can  vote  on  it  today  before  we  rise. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  we  would 
like  to  have  5  minutes  on  this  side 
before  the  debate  Is  closed  off. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man wish  to  modify  his  request  for 
that  purpose? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
will  modify  my  request  that  the 
debate  on  the  amendment  and  the 
amendment  thereto  end  at  3:20. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 
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Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chainnan. 
I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objec- 
tion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  In 
view  of  the  pending  vote,  and  I  appre- 
ciate the  action  of  the  distinguished 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin, I  think  it  would  be  instructive 
to  make  a  TKpld  comparison  between 
the  amendment  which  I  offered  previ- 
ously and  the  substitute  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington (Bfr.  Dicks). 

The  amendment  that  I  offered 
quoted  virtuaUy  verbatim,  not  entire- 
ly, a  statement  in  line  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Arms  Control  Act  that  the 
President  should  not  be  required  to 
negotiate  any  agreement  If  the  Presi- 
dent certifies  to  the  Congress  that 
each  such  element  of  that  agreement 
cannot  be  adequately  verified.  We  do 
not  want  the  President  to  have  to  deal 
with  something  that  catlnot  be  veri- 
fied. 

Also,  Included  In  the  original  amend- 
ment was  a  spelling  out  of  exactly 
what  delivery  systems  were.  The  reso- 
lution calls  for  a  verifiable  mutual 
freeze  on  nuclear  weapons  and  nuclear 
devices,  and  also  delivery  systems. 

The  gentleman  from  Oregon  said  ev- 
erybody knows  what  delivery  systems 
are.  but  the  fact  Is  that  we  had  a  long, 
protracted  debate  earlier  in  tills  ses- 
sion on  whether  a  dual-capable  air- 
craft was  a  delivery  system  or  whether 
it  was  not.  In  fact,  the  proponents  of 
the  nuclear  freeze  said  that  the  P-15, 
the  P-16,  were  not  delivery  systems  at 
all.  a  submarine  was  not  a  delivery 
system. 

If  the  President  is  going  to  have  to 
negotiate    on    delivery    systems,    we 
ought  to  spell  out  exactly  what  deliv- 
ery systems  we  are  talking  about,  and 
that  Is  what  Is  Included  In  my  amend- 
ment, but  not  Included  in  the  substi- 
tute offered  by  the  genUeman  from 
Washington,  a  very  grievous  omission. 
And  finally,  and  most  distressingly, 
taking  directly  from  the  wording  of 
the  legislation  creating  the  Arms  Con- 
trol  and   Disarmament  Agency,   the 
final  provision  of  my  amendment  was 
that  nothing  In  this  section  shall  be 
construed  as  requiring  disclosure  of 
sensitive  national  security  or  intelli- 
gence sources  or  methods,  or  persons 
employed  In  the  verification  of  compli- 
ance with  an  arms  control  agreement. 
The    gentleman    from    Washington 
(Mr.  Dicks)  left  that  out  In  his  substi- 
tute amendment.  Apparently  he  does 
not  care  whether  we  are  going  to  re- 
quire people  to  disclose  sensitive  na- 
Uonal  security  or  intelligence  sources 
or  not. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  STRATTON.  Not  at  this  time, 
due  to  the  shortness  of  time. 

That  kind  of  an  amendment  could 
undermine  our  security  and  I  strongly 
oppose  the  substitute  amendment.  I 
would  hope  that  even  the  most  bitter 
proponent  of  the  nuclear  freeze  would 
certainly  want  to  have  something  in 
the  record  on  verification  of  arms  con- 
trol agreement^ 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Bir.  BROOMFIELD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia,  Mr.  Ging- 
rich. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  yield  to  me 
for  30  seconds? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  would  be  delight- 
ed to,  but  your  chairman  decided  to 
cut  off  debate.  If  your  chairman  would 
like  to  extend  you  some  time,  he  can 
make  a  unanimous  consent  request. 
Whether  our  side  gives  it  or  not,  we 
will  find  out  at  that  point,  after  I  am 
finished. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  first  of  all, 
I  may  have  shocked  some  of  the  liber- 
als on  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs yesterday  by  suggesting  that  our 
allies  do  not  trust  the  Congress.  I 
might  even  have  shocked  some  of 
them  by  suggesting  that,  for  example, 
cutting  aid  to  Zaire,  the  only  black  Af- 
rican country  which  recognizes  Israel, 
probably  Is  not  helpful  in  the  long  run 
to  peace  and  freedom  on  the  planet. 

Last  night  I  ran  across  a  quote  from 
Hemingway  which  probably  explains 
this.  In  "Across  the  River  and  Into  the 
Trees,"  he  said,  and  I  quote: 

There  are  no  vUlains  In  a  democracy.  Hell 
he  was  just  wrong. 

That  may  be  part  of  our  problem. 
Our  good  friends  are  not  villains;  they 
just  believe  in  a  world  that  does  not 
exist,  a  fantasy  they  conjure  up  at  a 
moment's  notice.  A  gentleman  Just 
said  a  while  ago,  we  do  not  mandate 
anything  in  this  resolution.  Yet,  in 
fact.  It  is  precisely  not  a  sense  of  Con- 
gress resolution;  It  Is  an  attempt  to 
mandate.  And  any  Member  who  votes 
for  it  not  understanding  that  should 
check  with  the  chairman  or  somebody 
else  who  understands  what  H.J.  Res. 
means  and  why  It  Is  different  than  a 
sense  of  Congress. 

We  also  had  someone  who  said  we 
ought  to  seize  an  opportunity.  I  want 
to  quote  from  a  Socialist,  a  man  to  the 
left  even  of  most  of  the  gentleman 
currently  on  the  floor  on  the  left  side, 
Bruno  Krelsky.  Chancellor  of  Austria, 
in  an  exchange  about  his  criticism  of 
the  Soviet  SS-20  missile  buUdup  as 
disrupting  the  European  balance  of 
power,  in  an  Interview,  my  friends 
would  like  to  know,  with  the  Die 
Volks-stlmme.  newspaper  of  the  Aus- 
trian Communist  Party.  The  question, 
and  I  quote: 
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But  this  position  you  have  adopted  con- 
flicts, for  example,  with  a  resolution  of  the 
U.S.  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  call- 
ing for  a  freeze  of  missile  weapons  at  the 
present  level,  thus  surely  Mmimtr^g  that 
there  is  an  approximate  balance. 

I  now  quote  from  a  neutral  power,  a 
Socialist  Prime  Minister  In  a  country 
directly  under  the  Soviet  threat: 

KwasKT.— Well,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
I  am  not  committed  to  accept  such  resolu- 
tions. I  am  of  the  opinion  that  this  whole 
situation  was  brought  about  by  a  too  strong 
armament  effort  on  the  Soviet  side  as  far  as 
the  SS-20'8  are  concerned.  That  was  what 
touched  off  this  whole  debate. 

In  other  words,  in  fact,  it  is  precisely 
the  Soviets,  not  the  Americans,  who 
have  created  this  situation.  It  is  pre- 
cisely the  Soviets  who  threatened 
Europe  and  freedom,  and  it  Is  precise- 
ly an  opportimlty  only  for  the  Soviets 
to  gain  ground  if  we  vote  for  a  pure 
freeze. 

Now,  let  us  look,  then,  at  Stratton 
and  the  substitute  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington.  I  am,  frankly,  sort 
of  astonished.  I  cannot  quite  find  the 
gentleman  from  Washington,  to  whom 
I  would  yield  time  in  a  minute  if  he 
were  on  the  floor,  because  as  I  under- 
stand Stratton,  all  it  says  Is  that  the 
President  should  not  negotiate  any 
agreement  that  we  cannot  verify.  It  Is 
a  very  simple  concept.  If  you  are  not 
sure  they  are  not  cheating,  do  not 
trust  them. 

Now,  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  said  last  week 
we  should  not  send  a  19-year-old  girl 
back  to  China  because  you  sometimes 
cannot  trust  Communist  powers.  As  I 
said  yesterday,  if  you  cannot  trust 
Communist  powers  with  19-year-old 
girls,  probably  you  should  not  trust 
Communist  powers  with  nuclear  war 
and  the  fate  of  freedom. 

In  that  setting,  and  I  am  glad  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  is  back.  I 
want  to  posit  this. 

All  I  understand,  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  was  nodding  yes,  all  I 
understand  of  the  Stratton  amend- 
ment Is  that  it  says  do  not  negotiate 
what  you  cannot  check.  It  Is  very 
simple,  very  straightforward.  I  cannot 
imagine  that  my  good  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington,  who  Is  an 
expert  on  defense,  would  want  us  to 
negotiate  an  agreement  tliat  we 
cannot  check. 

I  thought  possibly  he  would  like  to 
explain  what  is  wrong  with  Stratton, 
which  simply  says  do  not  agree  to  any- 
thing you  cannot  verify. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington. 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason  It  Is  objec- 
tionable Is  because  It  Is  worded  in  such 
a  way  that  I  think  It  gets  Into  too 
many  different  systems  which  I  think 


the  arms  negotiators  are  totally  capa- 
ble of  discussing  In  their  own  right 
and  coming  up  with  adequate  verifica- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  because  the  gentle- 
man has  yielded.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  the  disclosure  of  sensitive  in- 
formation Is  not  allowed  under  section 
2877  of  Public  Law  95-108. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Let  me  ask  a 
second  question,  if  I  might.  Would  the 
gentleman  look  at  the  Stratton 
amendment  for  a  second?  I  assume 
your  side  has  a  copy.  TeU  me  what  it  is 
you  disagree  with?  Which  would  you 
not  have  us  verify,  aircraft,  surface 
ships,  submarines,  ballistic  missiles? 
Which  of  the  things  in  there  would 
you  prefer  we  not  verify? 

Mr.  DICKS.  Here  Is  the  problem  we 
have  with  it.  The  amendment  states 
that  It  Is  consistent  with  the  Anns 
Control  and  Disarmament  Act.  In  fact, 
it  Is  not.  Nowhere  in  that  act  can  one 
find  the  elaborate  definition  of  what 
elements  of  an  arms  control  agree- 
ment must  be  verified  that  we  find  in 
this  amendment. 

D  1520 
It  iB  clear  that  this  is  still  another 
effort   to   prejudge   the   scope   of   a 
mutual  and  verifiable  freeze  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  Mr. 
(BROOicnsLD,)  has  expired,  and  indeed 
all  time  has  expired. 

The  question  Is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Dicks)  as  a  substitute  for 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Strattom). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Dicks)  there 
were— ayes  9,  noes  35. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  cniairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote,  and  pending 
that.  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a 
quonun  Is  not  present.  Pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  clause  2  of  rule 
XXIII,  the  Chair  announces  that  he 
will  reduce  to  a  minimum  of  5  minutes 
the  period  of  time  within  which  a  vote 
by  electronic  device,  if  ordered,  will  be 
taken  on  the  pending  question  follow- 
ing the  quorum  call.  Members  will 
record  their  presence  by  electronic 
device.  ,    ^ 

The   call   was   taken  by   electronic 

device.  ^   . 

The  following  Members  responded 
to  their  names: 

[RoU  No.  611 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 381 


Ackerman 

Addabbo 

Akmlu 

AlbosU 
Alexander 
Anderson 
Andrew!  (NO 
Andrews  (TX) 
Annumlo 


Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Aapln 

AuColn 

Badham 

Barnes 

BarUett 

Bateman 


Bates 

BedeU 

Bellenaon 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bennan 

Bethune 

BevUl 

BlacKi 


BUlrakls 

BUley 

Boehlert 

Boner 

Bonlor 

Bonker 

BorsU 

Boaoo 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Brttt 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhill 

Bryant 

Burton 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carney 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clarke 

Clay 

CUncer 

Coats 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Collins 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Courter 

Coyne 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Crodcett 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Early 

Bckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

Erlenbom 

Evans (1A> 

Evans (IL) 

FasceU 

Fazio 

Peighan 

Perraro 

Piedler 

Fields 

Fish 

FogUetU 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Powler 

Frank 

Franklin 

Frenzel 

Puqua 

Oarcia 

Gejdenson 

Oekas 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 


Oilman 

Gingrich 

OUckman 

Gonsales 

GoodUng 

Gore 

Oradlson 

Oramm 

Oray 

Ovaan 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

HaU(IN) 

HaU(OH) 

HaU.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Bammerschmidt 

Harkin 

Harrison 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Heftel 

Hertel 

Hightower 

HUer 

Holt 

Hoiiklns 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huduby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kaslch 

Kastenmeler 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

lAntos 

Leach 

lieath 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lelunan(PL) 

Leland 

Levin 

Levlne 

Levitas 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (PL) 

Lipinskl 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Loeffler 

Long  (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Loa 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luian 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Mack 


Markey 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

MaUul 

MavToules 

MasBOll 

McCain 


McCandless 

McCloskey 

MoCoilum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

MdXmald 

McBwen 

McGrath 

McBugh 

McKeman 

McKinney 

McNulty 

Mica 

Michel 

Milter  (CA) 
Miner  (OH) 
MineU 
Miniah 
Moaktey 
Molinari 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moody 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morrison  (CT) 
Morrison  (WA) 
Mraaek 
Murphy 
Murtha 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nelson 
Nichols 
NIelson 
Nowak 
O'Brien 
Oakar 
Obentar 
Obey 
OUn 
Ottinger 
Owens 
Oxley 
Packard 
PanetU 
Parris 
Patman 
Patterson 
Peaae 
Penny 
Petri 
Pickle 
Porter 
Price 
Pritchard 
Pursell 
Rangel 
Ratchford 
Ray 
Regula 
Reid 

Richardson 
Ridge 
Rinaldo 
Ritter 
Robinson 
Rodlno 
Roe 
Roemer 
Rogers 
Rostenkowski 
Roth 
Roukema 
Rowland 
Roybal 
Rudd 
Ruaso 
Sabo 
Savage 
;    Sawyer 
Schaefer 
Schneider 
Schroeder 
Schulse 
Schumer 
Seiberling 
Sensenbrenner 
Shannon 
Sharp 
Shaw 
Shelby 
Shumway 
Sikoraki 
SiUander 


Sisiaky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Denny 

Smith,  Robert 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solars 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

stark 

Stenhoim 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 


Stump 

Sundqulst 

Swift 

TaUon 

Taulte 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricelll 

Towns 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vandergriff 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walgren 

Walker 

Watklns 


Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whltehurst 

Whlttaker 

Whltten 

Williams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Wlrth 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wyden 

Wylle 

Tales 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FL) 

Zablocki 


D  1530 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Three  hundred 
eighty-one  Members  have  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quonmi  Is  present,  and 
the  Committee  will  resume  Its  busi- 
ness. 

D  1540 

RECORDED  VOTE 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  pending  busi- 
ness is  the  demand  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Dicks)  for  a  re- 
corded vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chairman 
would  advise  that  this  is  a  5-minute 
vote. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  221,  noes 
171,  not  voting  41,  as  follows: 
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AYES-221 


Acfcerman 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Alborta 

Atexander 

Anderson 

Andrews  (NO 

Annunsio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Aspin 

AuOoin 

Barnes 

Bates 

BedeU 

Beilenson 

Bereuter 

Bennan 

Blaggi 

Boehlert 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Borski 

Boaoo 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Britt 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

BroyhlU 

Carper 

Carr 

CHarke 

Clay 

Coelho 

0>lllns 

Conte 

0>nyers 

Coughlin 

Coyne 


Crockett 

Daschle 

Davis 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

DingeU 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

English 

Evans  (lA) 

Evans (IL) 

FuneU 

Faaio 

Peighan 

Ferraro 

Fteh 

norio 

PogUetU 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ptord(TN) 

Powler 

Frank 

Frost 

Puqua 

Oarcia 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

OUckman 

Oonsalez 

Ooodling 

Gore 

Gray 


Green 

Guarini 

Ounderson 

HaU  (IN) 

Hall  (OH) 

Hamilton 

Harkin 

Harrison 

Hawkins 

Heftel 

Hertel 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hughes 

Hyde 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Johnson 

Jones  (OK) 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeier 

KenneUy 

KUdee 

Kogovsek 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Lantos 

Leach 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lelunan(FL) 

Leland 

Levin 

Levine 

Long  (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 

Lundine 

MacKay 

Markey 

Martin  (IL) 

Martinez 


AOtfO 
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MkVToule* 

Maaoli 

McCkMkey 

UeDtOe 

McHucb 

McKernan 

MeKlnney 

McNulty 

Miller  (CA) 
Mtawta 


Moakley 

Mollotwn 

Moody 

MoiTiaon  (CT) 

Mruek 

Miui>t>y 

Murttu 

Matcher 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oterrtar 

Obty 

Oitai 

Ottlncer 

Owens 

Panetta 

Patterson 


Andrews  (TX) 

Archer 

Wadham 

BarUett 

Bateman 

Bennett 

Bethune 

BevUl 

Mllrmfcl. 

BlUey 

Breaiu 

Broomfleld 

Burton 

Byron 

CampbeU 

Carney 

Chandler 

ChappeU 

Chappie 

Cllncer 

CoaU 

Coleman  (MO) 

Conable 

Cooper 

Corcoran 

Courter 

Cralc 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

delaOana 

DeWlne 

Dickinson 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Dyson 

Edwards  (OK) 

EmeracHi 

Erdrelch 

Erienbom 

Fiedler 

Fields 

mnklln 

Reuiel 

Oekas 

GUman 

GIncrlch 

Oradlaon 

Oranun 

Oren 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hammerschmldt 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 


Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Pickle 

Porter 

Rancel 

Ratchford 

Reld 

Rlchardaan 

Rbiaklo 

Rltter 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rostenkowski 

Roukema 

Roybal 

Ruaso 

Sabo 

Savace 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

SelberUnc 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Slkorakl 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  <IA) 

Snowe 

Solan 

NOES-171 

HIchtower 

Hiler 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Ireland 

Jenkins 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (TN> 

Ksalch 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Kramer 

IJComarsino 

Leath 

Levltas 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Uplnskl 

Uvingston 

Lloyd 

Loeffler 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Luian 

Luncren 

Mack 

Madlgan 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

B(artln(NC) 

Martin  (KT) 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCoUum 

MeCurdy 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McOrath 

Michel 

MUler  (OH) 

MoUnari 

Montcomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (WA) 

Myers 

Nelson 

Nichols 

NIelson 

03rlen 

Oxley 

Packard 

Parris 


Spratt 

Staoen 

Staik 

Stokes 

Studds 

Swin 

TaUoo 

Tauke 

Torres 

TorrieelU 

T«>wns 

UdaU 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

WatUns 

Wazman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whltten 

W|]Uaais(MT> 

Williams  (OH) 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

rates 

Zablockl 

Zachau 
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Paahayan 

Patman 

Petri 

Pritchard 

PuiseU 

Ray 

Recula 

Rid«e 

Robinson 

Roemer 

Roeers 

Roth 

Rowland 

Rudd 

Sawyer 

Schaefer 

Schulae 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

SUJander 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Denny 

Smith.  Robert 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Stenholm 

Stratton 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Tausin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (OA) 

Valentine 

Vander  Jact 

Vandercriff 

Vueanovlch 

Walker 

Weber 

Whitehurst 

Whittaker 

Wilson 

Wolf 

Wortley 

WyUe 

Tounc  (AK) 

Toung  (FL) 


FUppo 
Foi^fthe 
Oaydos 
Hance 
Hansen  (ID) 
Hansen  (DT) 
Hefner 
Hlllls 


LaFalce 


Lent 

MltcbeU 

Neal 

Ortia 

Paul 

Perkins 

QuiUen 

Rahall 

Roberu 

Rose 

Simon 


Slattery 

St  Germain 

Synar 

Traxler 

Washincton 

WhiUey 

Winn 

Wright 

Tatron 

Toung  (MO) 


The  Clei^  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Rahall  for.  with  Mr.  Latta  against. 

Mr.  Dymally  for.  with  Mr.  QuiUen  against. 

Mr.  Dixon  for,  with  Mr.  Cheney  against. 

Mrs.  Boggs  for,  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho 
against. 

Mr.  Washington  for.  with  Mr.  Hansen  of 
Utah  against 

Mr.  BEREDTER  changed  his  vote 
from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  offered  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Stratton). 
as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken  and  the 
Chairman  annoimced  that  the  ayes 
appeared  to  have  It. 

■IX(X>RI>D>  VOR 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  374,  noes 
6,  not  voting  53.  as  follows: 
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NOT  VOTINO— 41 
Barnard  Cheney  Dixon 

Boos  Coleman  (TX)      Dymally 

Bryant  D'Amours  Edwards  (AL) 


Addabbo 
Akaka 

AlbosU 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews  (NO 

Andrews  (TX) 

Annunsio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Aspin 

AuCoin 

Badham 

Barnes 

BarUett 

Bateman 

Bates 

BedeU 

Bellenson 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Bethune 

BevlU 

Blaggi 

BUlrakls 

Bllley 

Boehlert 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Borskl 

Boaco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Britt 

Brooks 

Broomfield 


AYiS-374 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

BroyhlU 

Bryant 

Burton 

Byron 

CampbeU 

Carney 

(harper 

Carr 

(Chandler 

ChappeU 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clarke 

cnay 

(Hlnger 

Coats 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

CoUlns 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Corcoran 

Courter 

Coyne 

Craig 

Oane,  Daniel 

Crockett 

D'Amours 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

delaOarza 

Derrick 

DeWine 


Dicks 

DingeU 

DonneUy 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English  ^ 

Erdrelch 

Erienbom 

Evans  (lA) 

E^rans(IL) 

PasceU 

Feighan 

Ferraro 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Fish 

Florlo 

FogUetta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

POrd(TN) 

Fowler 

Frank 

Franklin 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Garcia 


Oejdenson 

Oekas 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

GUckman 

Gonaalea 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gradlson 

Gramm 

Gray 

Oraen 

Oregg 

Guarinl 

Ounderson 

HaU(IN) 

HaU(OH) 

HaU.  Ralph 

HaU.8am 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmldt 

Harkin 

Harrison 

Hatcher 

Heftel 

Hertel 

Hightower 

HUer 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeler 

Kemp 

KenneUy 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

Lagomarslno 

Lantos 

LatU 

Leach 

Leath 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin 

Levine 

Levltas 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Uplnskl 

Uvingston 

Uoyd 

Loeffler 

Long  (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Mack 


MacKay 

Madigan 
Markey 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (Hi) 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (ITY) 

Matsul 

Mavroules 

MasaoU 

McCandless 

McCloakey 

McCoUum 

McDade 

McDonald 

tAtEmea 

McOrath 

McHugh 

McKeman 

McKlnney 

McNulty 

Mica 

Bllchel 

MikulskI 

MlUer  (CA) 

MUler  (OH) 

MineU 

MInish 

MitcheU 

Moakley 

MoUnarl 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nichols 

Nielson 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

OUn 

Ottlnger 

Owens 

Oxley 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

PurseU 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Rlnaldo 

Rltter 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Rudd 


Ruaso 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

SelberUng 

Sensenbrenner 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Slkorski 

Satander 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Denny 

Smith.  Robert 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solars 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Swift 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (OA) 

Torres 

TorrlceUi 

Towns 

DdaU 

Vander  Jagt 

VandergrUf 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Vueanovlch 

Walgren 

Walker 

WatUns 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitehurst 

Whittaker 

Whltten 

WUllams  (OH) 

WUson 

Wlrth 

Wise 

WoU 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wyden 

WyUe 

Yates 

Toung  (AK) 

Toung  (FL) 

Zablockl 

Zschau 


Hartnett 
Holt 


Ackerman 
Archer 
Barnard 
Boggs 


NOES-6 

McCatai 
McCurdy 


Nelson 
Ray 


Faalo 

FUppo 

Forsythe 

Gaydos 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Hawkins 

Hefner 

HUUs 

Kazen 

LaFalce 

Lundlne 

Lungren 


Martinez 

Murphy 

Neal 

Nowak 

Ortiz 

Packard 

Paul 

Perkins 

QuUlen 

RahaU 

Ridge 

Roberto 

Rose 

Schulae 


Simon 

Slattery 

St  Germain 

Synar 

Traxler 

Valentine 

Washington 

WhiUey 

WUllams  (MT) 

Winn 

Wright 

Tatron 

Young  (MO) 


D  1600 


NOT  VOTING— 53 

Coleman  (TX)  Dickinson 

Coughlin  Dixon 

Crane.  PhlUp  Dymally 

DeUums  Edwards  (AL) 


Mrs.  LLOYD  changed  her  vote  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The    result   of    the   vote   was   an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  cosponsor  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  13,  I  rise  In 
strong  support  of  passage  of  the  nucle- 
ar freeze  resolution.  This  resolution  is 
the  result  of  a  grassroots  effort  across 
this  Nation,  an  effort  vlrtuaUy  unpar- 
alleled In  U.S.  history.  The  American 
people  are  Justifiably  concerned  about 
the  Inexorable  march  of  the  United 
States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  to  a  nuclear 
armageddon.  The  rally  held  at  our  Na- 
tion's Capitol  last  month  amply  dem- 
onstrated the  concern  and  commit- 
ment of  the  American  people.  Those 
thousands  who  participated  represent 
millions  of  Americans  who  have  been 
and  are  deeply  involved  and  concerned 
with  U.S.  nuclear  weapons  policy. 

The  nuclear  freeze  movement  is  not 
a  one-time,  short-term  effort.  It  is  a 
rational  response  to  the  cold  war  poli- 
cies of  the  Reagan  administration.  It  is 
a  rational  response  to  administration 
rhetoric  on  "limited  or  wlnnable"  nu- 
clear conflicts  and  to  the  escalating 
nuclear  arms  buildup. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  have  been  alle- 
gations and  innuendoes  that  the  sup- 
porters of  this  nuclear  freeze  resolu- 
tion have  been  duped  and  are  misguid- 
ed. This  is  a  repugnant,  inappropriate 
means  of  argimient,  by  name  calling, 
rather  than  marshaling  the  facts.  It  Is 
clearly  emotionalism  over  reason.  It  is 
the  opponents  of  the  freeze  resolution 
who  have  indeed  been  lulled  into  sup- 
porting programs  of  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration—programs which  the  ad- 
ministration should  know  will  not 
work. 

Apologists  for  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration say  that  we  must  allow  "time 
for  the  completion  of  the  Reagan  nu- 
clear force  buildup."  This  is  the  tack 
that  Congress  has  followed  in  the 
past.  We  have  provided  discretion  and 
flexibility  but  we  have  witnessed  little 
or  no  progress,  only  a  hardening  and 
polarization  of  U.S.-D.S.S.R.  positions. 
In  the  absence  of  congressional  action 
today,  there  will  only  be  a  continued 
deterioration  of  United  States-Soviet 
relations. 


I  believe  that  in  considering  the  nu- 
clear freeze  resolution.  Congress  must 
review  the  Reagan  admlnlstpitlon's 
nuclear  weapons  policies  and  their 
impact  on  world  tensions. 

An  underpinning  of  the  administra- 
tion's policy  is  the  conviction  that  only 
It  and  its  supporters  have  the  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  of  the  nuclear 
weapons  issue  to  determine  policy. 
Thus,  valid  criticisms  are  summarily 
dismissed  as  uninformed,  misguided, 
or  ill-conceived.  This  reaction  does  not 
allow  for  meaningful  debate  within 
the  administration  of  viable,  indeed 
preferable  policy  alternatives.  In  such 
a  situation,  a  vacuum  exists  in  the  de- 
cisionmaking process.  New  ideas  are 
rejected  in  favor  of  the  arms  race  and 
threatening  "saber  rattling." 

As  a  result  of  this  vacuum,  the  ad- 
ministration's policies  are  based  on 
surprising  concepts. 

I  am  certain  we  have  all  heard  about 
various  administration  comments  on 
"limited"  or  "wlnnable"  nuclear  con- 
flicts. The  frequency  and  sources  of 
such  statements  are  too  great  to  dis- 
count. 

Even  if  we  do  ignore  such  adminis- 
tration pronouncements,  we  cannot 
Ignore  the  "Defense  Guidance"  docu- 
ment. In  the  current  "Defense  Guid- 
ance,"  Secretary  Weinberger  provides 
some  tantalizing  insights  as  to  where 
the  Reagan  administration's  nuclear 
arms  policy  is  leading  our  country. 

The  "Defense  Guidance"  document 
reports  that  In  the  case  of  convention- 
al war  with  the  Soviets  anywhere  in 
the  world,  "we  must  be  prepared  to 
use  the  full  spectrum  of  U.S.  military 
capabiUties." 

Earlier  in  the  same  document  the 
Secretary  states  that  we  will  use  "non- 
strategic  nuclear  forces  to  deter  con- 
ventional attack."  If  deterrence  fails, 
do  these  statements  mean  that  we  will 
take  a  first  strike  action? 

This  document  points  out  that  these 
nonstrategic  nuclear  forces  are  to  be 
employed  worldwide  to  "preserve  and 
restore  the  integrity  of  allied  terri- 
tory." This  appears  to  be  the  United 
States-allied  consensus  view  of  pre- 
venting hostile  intervention  and  pre- 
serving self-determination  within 
NATO.  By  the  use  of  nonstrategic 
weapons,  certainly  this  is  a  serious 
concern  to  us  all. 

But  contrasting  and  even  contradic- 
tory statements  in  the  "Defense  Guid- 
ance" document  raise  more  questions 
than  they  answer  by  breaking  new 
ground  with  the  following  pronounce- 
ment of  U.S.  objectives  to  "reverse 
Soviet  and  Cuban  gains  In  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere." 

Secretary  Weinberger  adds  yet  more 
fuel  to  the  burning  concern  of  U.S.  de- 
fense policy  and  it  is  similarly  spelled 
out  in  the  "Defense  Guidance"  docu- 
ment's following  quote:  "sea-based 
nonstrategic  nuclear  force  capable  of 
land  attack  will  be  planned  for  possi- 


ble employment  in  war  involving 
Soviet  forces."  Is  the  U.S.  defense 
policy  writing  off  land  base  forces  in 
Europe?  Congress  must.  Indeed,  ask  if 
this  is  the  real  reason  for  Tomahawk 
land  attack  missile  deployment  on  re- 
commlBSioned  battleships?  Where  Is 
this  kind  of  thinking  and  nuclear 
policy  taking  us? 

I  submit  that  opponents  of  the  nu- 
clear freeze  resolution  must  first  un- 
derstand, then  explain  Secretary 
Weinberger's  clearly  controversial  and 
provocative  statements  delineating  a 
significant  departure  from  existing 
UJ3.  policy  of  peaceful  coexistence  and 
placing  this  Nation  on  the  very  real 
policy  path  of  a  so-called  wlnnable  nu- 
clear confrontation.  The  use  of  nucle? 
ar  weapons  and  force  as  a  means  to 
achieve  these  goals  \s  a  reversal  of  UJ3. 
policy  and  Is,  in  my  Judgment,  very  in- 
appropriate. 

The  administration  states  that  the 
Soviets  are  reacting  to  current  U.S. 
policies  by  developing  two  new  missiles 
and  a  new  ABM.  Meanwhile,  in  last 
year's  "Defense  Guidance,"  Secretary 
Weinberger  admitted  that  we  could 
face  a  major  shortfall  in  nuclear  weap- 
ons production  capability  and  a  conse- 
quent "aging  of  the  nuclear  stockpile." 
Thus,  rather  than  allowing  the  United 
States  to  catch  up,  the  end  result  of 
the  current  U.S.  policy  will  find  the 
United  States  in  the  same  relative  po- 
sition to  the  U.SJ3.R.  The  only  thing 
the  administration  will  have  achieved 
by  its  policies  will  be  the  increase  in 
tensions  and  instability  which  would 
surely  accompany  the  higher  U.S.- 
U.S.S.R  nuclear  armaments  buildup. 

An  indispensable  component  of  the 
"Defense  Guidance"  military  posture 
Is  supposed  to  be  a  "population  fully 
committed  to  our  military  strategy 
and  posture."  This  Is  one  place  where 
the  evidence  Is  clear.  The  facts  are  dia- 
metrically opposite  of  the  administra- 
tion's wishful  thinking.  The  Amercan 
populace  strongly  supports  this  nucle- 
ar freeze  resolution,  not  the  high-risk 
Reagan  nuclear  arms  buildup  policy. 

The  opponents  of  the  resolution  say 
that  we  need  to  keep  producing  nucle- . 
ar  weapons  for  force  modernization. 
However,  do  we  need  to  produce  Secre- 
tary Weinberger's  weapons  for  "secure . 
Reserve  Force"  to  insure  that  "the 
United  States  will  never  be  without 
nuclear  offensive  capabilities?" 

This  force  was  to  be  provided  by 
deep-based  MX.  Now,  presumably,  it  is 
to  be  Midgetman  in  addition  to  the  nu- 
clear land  attack  Tomahawk.  There  is 
a  point  of  absurdity  in  this  nuclear 
arms  buildup. 

Questions  have  been  raised  about 
the  morality  of  the  U.S.  nuclear  arms 
buildup.  On  March  8,  the  President 
made  a  well-publicized  pitch  to  reli- 
gious groups  in  Florida  on  behalf  of 
his  arms  policy.  Ironically,  at  the  same 
time,  many  of  this  country's  major  re- 
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llglous  leaders  spoke  out  In  opposition 
to  these  same  policies.  These  leaders, 
who  represent  over  50  million  mem- 
bers, responded  in  their  statement  to 
Reagan's  defense  policies.  They 
strongly  condemn  the  administration's 
emphasis  on  weapons  spending  and  its 
neglect  of  the  pressing  needs  of  the 
American  people.  I  placed  this  state- 
ment in  the  Recoro  on  March  17, 
1983. 

In  addition  to  this  statement  by 
American  religious  leaders,  I  am  cer- 
tain that  my  colleagues  are  well  aware 
of  the  recent  pastoral  letter  by  the 
American  Catholic  bishops.  Under  the 
leadership  of  St.  Paul's  Archbishop 
John  Roach  and  Chicago's  Cardinal 
Joseph  Beniardin,  the  American 
Catholic  bishops  have  strongly  voiced 
their  deep  and  sincere  concern  over 
nuclear  confrontation.  Their  action  is 
a  sharp  and  appropriate  rebuke  to  the 
Reagan  administration's  heavy- 
handed  attempt  to  derail  the  bishop's 
considerations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  actions  by  U.S. 
religious  leaders  are  expressions  of 
concern  about  the  policies  of  our  coun- 
try. They  are  statements  in  support  of 
a  policy  that  follows  the  path  of 
peace,  the  path  of  mankind's  survival. 
These  statements  reflect  and,  I  be- 
lieve, endorse  the  path  set  out  in 
House  Joint  Resolution  13,  the  nuclear 
freeze  resolution. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  respect  and 
support  the  American  peoples'  hopes 
and  expectations  by  voting  for  the  nu- 
clear freeze  resolution. 
•  Mr.  OTTINOER.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
a  cosponsor  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
13,  I  rise  to  strongly  urge  its  passage. 
A  nuclear  weapons  freeze  is  a  vital 
first  step  in  reversing  the  insane  and 
wasteful  arms  race.  I  also  rise  to 
strongly  oppose  the  many  amend- 
ments which  have  been  offered  to 
House  Joint  Resolution  13  to  cripple 
its  intent.  While  these  amendments 
have  the  appearance  of  calling  for  re- 
ductions in  our  nuclear  arsenals,  they 
are  only  masquerades  for  the  continu- 
ation of  the  arms  race  at  astronomical 
levels. 

The  fact  is  that  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  have  far  exceed- 
ed the  nuclear  firepower  necessary  to 
deter  each  other  from  launching  a  nu- 
clear attack.  The  Soviets  clearly  know 
that  a  first  strike  on  the  United  States 
would  be  followed  by  retaliation  so 
devastating  that  the  U.S.S.R.  would  be 
returned  to  the  stone-age;  indeed,  in  a 
recent  article  for  foreign  policy.  Leon 
Sigal,  guest  scholar  at  the  Brookings 
Institute  noted: 

One  Trident  submarine  alone  carries 
enough  nuclear  warheads  to  destroy  192 
Soviet  cities  or  targets  of  comparable  value. 
Three  of  the  most  modem  class  of  Soviet 
submarines  have  equivalent  value.  This  reci- 
procity satisfies  the  requirement  in  n.S. 
strategic  doctrine  for  mutual  assured  de- 
struction. 


Opponents  of  the  nuclear  freeze  say 
that  it  will  undermine  President  Rea- 
gan's arms  control  efforts.  The  fact  is 
that  those  efforts  are  ephemeral. 

The  President  has  called  for  the 
United  States  to  create  the  ability  to 
fight  a  "prolongd  nuclear  war"  in  his 
defense  guidance.  The  administration 
is  plaiming  a  massive  $1.6  trillion  ex- 
penditure over  the  next  5  years  on  nu- 
clear weapons.  It  plans  to  build  17,000 
nuclear  warheads,  new  sea-  and  land- 
based  missiles,  cruise  missiles,  nuclear 
submarines  and  strategic  bombers, 
space  weapons  and  chemical  and  bio- 
logical weapons.  The  adminjlstration 
has  refused  to  push  for  the  ratifica- 
tion of  SALT  II,  abandoned  negotia- 
tions for  a  comprehensive  test  ban 
(CTB)  treaty,  sought  major  changes  in 
the  peaceful  nuclear  explosions  (PNE) 
treaty  and  the  threshold  test  ban 
(TTB)  treaty,  and  proposed  abrogation 
of  the  treaty  limiting  spaced-based 
weaponry.  It  has  proposed  $4.5  million 
for  civO  defense,  including  the  ludi- 
crous plans  for  delivering  mail  after  a 
nuclear  holocaust.  President  Reagan 
appointed  Keimeth  Adelman— whose 
dlsifialn  for  arms  control  is  exceeded 
only  by  his  ignorance  of  disarmament 
issues— to  head  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency. 

The  President  most  recently  un- 
veiled plans  for  a  large  research  and 
development  program  for  an  antibal- 
listlc  missile  system— which  may  re- 
quire abrogating  the  antiballistic  mis- 
sile treaty,  one  of  the  most  important 
arms  control  agreements  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to 
date.  This  proposal  would  certainly  set 
off  a  new  round  in  the  arms  race,  as 
each  side  attempts  to  develop  counter- 
measures  to  the  other  side's  defenses. 
Those  countermeasures  will  likely  in- 
clude an  accelerated  stockpile  of  war- 
heads to  saturate  the  defenses  of  the 
other  side. 

All  of  these  policies  would  ironically 
decrease  our  security  despite  this  mul- 
tibillion-dollar  cost.  They  would  fuel 
the  arms  race,  heighten  tensions  with 
the  Soviets,  and  waste  precious  re- 
sources that  could  be  used  to  increase 
our  national  security  by  enhancing 
our  economic,  social,  and  political 
structures. 

Millions  of  Americans  have  rejected 
the  administration's  abandonment  of 
arms  control  and  Joined  the  grassroots 
nuclear  freeze  movement.  The  resolu- 
tion we  are  considering  today  is  an  ex- 
pression of  this  widespread  public  sup- 
port for  arms  control  and  has  as  its 
prime  objective  pressuring  the  Presi- 
dent to  pursue  realistic  arms  and  arms 
control  policies. 

The  resolution  calls  on  the  United 
States  and  U.S.S.R.  to  negotiate  a 
mutual  and  verifiable  freeze  in  the 
testing,  production,  and  deployment  of 
nuclear  weapons.  Such  an  agreement 
would  halt  the  senseless  expansion  of 
Soviet  as  well  as  U.S.   arsenals.   It 


would  directly  benefit  the  United 
States  by  freezing  Soviet  moderniza- 
tion of  warhead  technologies.  The  res- 
olution places  priority  on  agreements 
eliminating  the  most  destabilizing 
weapons,  particularly  those  with  high 
accuracy,  multiple  warheads,  large  ex- 
plosive power  and  short  flight  time. 
Such  weapons  have  the  appearance— if 
not  the  actual  capability— of  first- 
strike  capability  and  could  force  the 
United  States  and  U.S.S.R.  to  adopt 
laimch-on-wamlng  policies,  greatly  in- 
creasing the  chance  of  accidental  nu- 
clear war. 

The  resolution  calls  for  agreements 
to  freeze  the  growth  of  nuclear  arse- 
nals to  be  followed  by  substantial  and 
equitable  reductions.  The  resolution 
also  emphasizes  that  any  arms  control 
agreement  hinges  on  adequate  guaran- 
tees of  verification  and  compliance. 

In  addition  to  increasing  our  mili- 
tary security  and  stability,  a  freeze 
would  greatly  enhance  our  economic 
security  by  saving  an  estimated  $90 
billion  over  the  next  5  years. 

It  is  long  past  time  we  defined  na- 
tional security  in  terms  beyond  new 
weapons  systems.  National  security  re- 
quires educated  children  and  trained 
workers.  It  requires  a  strong  healthy 
industrial  base  and  expanded  scientific 
research  and  development.  It  requires 
a  healthy,  productive  population.  If 
we  neglect  our  children,  our  Jobs,  our 
industry,  our  health  care,  then  no 
amount  of  weapons  will  save  us. 

House  Joint  Resolution  13  is  one  of 
the  most  vital  measures  we  will  deal 
with  in  this  Congress.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  it  and  Join  millions 
of  Americans  in  rejecting  the  insanity 
of  the  nuclear  arms  race.* 
•  Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of 
the  traps  into  which  many  of  us  have 
fallen  is  this:  we  hold  on  to  an  idea  or 
a  position  even  after  a  better  idea  has 
come  along  to  replace  it. 

We  are  certainly  all  concerned  about 
the  arms  race,  about  the  spread  of  nu- 
clear weapons.  And  we  are  all  search- 
ing for  a  means  to  reduce  the  threat 
posed  by  the  continued  production 
and  deployment  of  nuclear  weapons. 

The  nuclear  freeze  proposal  has  had 
a  great  deal  of  popular  support,  not 
because  it  is  necessarily  the  best  idea 
or  the  only  solution  to  the  problem, 
but  because  it  has  served  to  focus  our 
attention  on  a  critical  issue.  In  this  re- 
spect, the  freeze  has  been  important 
to  the  nuclear  arms  debate.  It  has  got 
us  thinking  and  talking  about  an  issue 
which  affects  our  lives  and  the  lives  of 
our  children. 

As  a  result  of  this  debate,  new  ideas 
and  proposals  have  emerged.  Many 
have  asked  the  question:  Why  cannot 
we  do  better  than  a  freeze?  Instead  of 
accepting  the  status  quo.  why  not 
demand  real  reductions  in  our  nuclear 
arsenals? 
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Perhaps  a  year  ago,  there  would  not 
have  been  much  point  in  asking  these 
questions.  For  one  reason,  our  think- 
ing here  In  the  Congress  was  not  ade- 
quately developed  on  this  issue. 

But  today  the  situation  is  different. 
Our  NATO  alllea,  those  most  directly 
affected  by  a  nuclear  threat,  want  to 
go  beyond  the  freeze  and  have  en- 
dorsed the  concept  of  actual  reduc- 
tions. The  Catholic  bishops  have  re- 
vised their  initial  endorsement  of  a 
freeze  and  have  indicated  interest  in 
going  beyond  the  freeze  to  real  reduc- 
tions. Even  the  Warsaw  Pact  nations 
have  talked  about  reductions  rather 
than  the  freeze. 

Many  of  those  who  have  spoken  on 
this  floor  In  favor  of  the  freeze  have 
acknowledged  that  we  should  pursue 
real  reductions— but  not  now.  Why  not 
now?  Why  should  we  not  take  advan- 
tage of  the  growing  consensus  both  in 
this  country  and  abroad  to  look  at 
some  of  the  iimovative  suggestions 
which  have  come  from  consideration 
of  the  freeze? 

I  realize  that  it  is  difficult  to  give  up 
an  idea  when  so  much  effort,  time, 
and  personal  prestige  has  been  invest- 
ed. But  as  I  hope  every  freeze  support- 
er would  agree,  too  much  is  at  stake 
here  to  hold  on  to  an  idea  that  has 
been  surpassed  by  a  better  idea. 

I  believe  we  owe  the  American 
people  the  very  best  we  can  offer.  If 
this  means  moving  beyond  the  freeze 
concept,  which  has  clearly  served  a 
useful  purpose,  so  be  it.  Success  in  ne- 
gotiating real  and  lasting  nuclear  arms 
reduction— a  reduction  in  the  nuclear 
threat  which  hangs  over  all  of  us— will 
benefit  us  aU.  I  urge  my  colleagues, 
whom  I  know  share  with  me  a  grave 
concern  over  the  threat  that  nuclear 
weapons  pose  to  our  future,  to  move 
beyond  the  freeze  and  embrace  a 
better  idea— the  idea  of  actual  arms  re- 
duction.* 

Mr.  ZABLOCKl.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly  the  Committee  rose: 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Pounr)  having  assimied  the  chair,  Mr. 
McHuGH,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  13)  call- 
ing for  a  mutual  and  verifiable  freeze 
on  and  reductions  in  nuclear  weapons, 
had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION     FOR     COMMl'lTEE 
ON     HOUSE     ADMINISTRATION 
TO     HAVE     UNTIL     MIDNIGHT, 
FRIDAY.     APRIL     22,     1983,     TO 
FILE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  2821,  AU- 
THORIZING    APPROPRIA-nONS 
FOR  FEDERAL  ELECTION  COM- 
MISSION, FISCAL  YEAR  1984 
Mr.    SWIFT.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee   on    House    Administration    have 
until  midnight  tomorrow  night,  April 
22,  1983,  to  file  the  report  on  H.R. 
2621.  a  bill  which  provides  authoriza- 
tion for  appropriations  for  the  Federal 
Election  Commission  for  fiscal   year 

1984.  

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 
There  was  no  objection. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  ZABLOCKl.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
House  Joint  Resolution  13.  Just  consid- 
ered.   

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 


(Mr.  MICHEL  as)ced  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  for 
this  1  minute  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
quiring of  the  distinguished  majority 
whip  the  program  for  the  balance  of 
this  week  and  next  week. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  jrielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  action  the  House 
has  Just  taken  will  conclude  the  busi- 
ness for  the  day  and  for  the  week. 

I  intend  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
later  for  the  House  to  adjourn  over 
until  Monday.  The  House  will  not 
meet  tomorrow. 

On  Monday,  the  House  will  meet  at 
noon.  There  will  be  no  legislative  busi- 
ness scheduled  for  Monday. 

On  Tuesday,  April  26,  the  House  will 
meet  at  noon  to  consider  two  bills 
under  suspension  of  the  rules,  HJl. 
2628,  Bureau  of  the  Mint  authoriza- 
tions, and  H.R.  2600,  Dedicate  the 
Golden  Gate  National  Recreation 
Area  in  honor  of  Hon.  Phillip  Burton. 
Recorded  votes  on  the  suspensions 
will  be  postponed  imtil  after  debate  on 
both  of  the  siispensions. 

Following  the  votes  on  the  suspen- 
sions, if  ordered,  the  House  will  con- 
sider H.R.  2065,  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration  authori- 
zations for  fiscal  1984.  an  open  rule 
with  1  hour  of  debate. 

On  Wednesday  and  the  balance  of 
the  week,  April  27,  28,  and  29,  the 
House  will  meet  at  3  p.m.  on  Wednes- 
day, and  11  a.m.  on  the  balance  of  the 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  wlU  be  my  intention 
later  to  ask  unanimous  consent  that 


the  House  meet  on  Wedneday  at  11 
o'clock. 

The  House  will  consider  on  Wednes- 
day H.R.  1983,  the  Emergency  Hous- 
ing Assistance  Act,  complete  consider- 
ation, and  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  House  Joint  Resolution  13. 
the  mutual  and  verifiable  nuclear 
weapons  freeze,  hoping  to  complete 
consideration,  and  if  so.  taking  up 
H.R.  1190.  the  Emergency  AgriciUtural 
Credit  Act  of  1933,  open  rule  with  1 
hour  of  debate. 

a  1610 
I  would  like  to  say  to  the  Members 
that  it  is  anticipated  that  If  we  do  not 
complete  action  on  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 13  by  the  close  of  business  on 
Thursday,  the  House  will  meet  at  10 
ajn.  on  Friday  and  continue  consider- 
ation of  the  nuclear  freeze  resolution. 
So  Members  should  be  advised  that 
next  Friday  it  is  very  possible  that  the 
House  will  be  in  session. 

This  armouncement,  of  course,  ia 
made  subject  to  the  usual  qualifica- 
tions that  conference  reports  may  be 
brought  up  at  any  time  and  any  fur- 
ther program  wiU  be  announced  later. 
Mr.  MICHEL.  Did  I  hear  earlier, 
before  the  Committee  rose,  that 
House  Joint  Resolution  13  would  not 
be  brought  up  until  Thursday?  There 
is  a  suggestion  here  that  if  perchance 
the  Emergency  Housing  Assistance 
Act  were  concluded  on  Wednesday 
that  we  would  move  right  into  the  nu- 
clear freeze  resolution. 

Would  the  gentleman  venture  a 
guess  on  that? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  think  it  is  probably 
doubtful  that  the  housing  legislation 
would  be  concluded  by  6  p.m.  on 
Wednesday,  at  which  time  the  House 
will  need  to  rise  because,  as  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  knows,  the  Presi- 
dent will  be  addressing  a  joint  session 
of  the  Congress  at  8  p.m.,  and  the 
normal  security  requirements  indicate 
that  the  House  must  be  vacated  by  6 
p.m.  So  while  I  carmot  give  the  gentle- 
man absolute  assurance  that  we  will 
not  take  up  House  Joint  Resolution  13 
on  Wednesday,  I  think  it  is  unlikely. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  And  the  gentleman  is 
going  to  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  House  convene  at  11  a.m.  on 
Wednesday? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  am  going  to  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  House  convene 
at  11  a.m.  on  Wednesday. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY, 
APRIL  25,  1983 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER   pro   tempore   (Mr. 
Bryant).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton? 
There  was  no  objection. 
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HOUR  OP  MEETING  ON 
WEDNESDAY.  APRIL  27.  1983 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  meets  on  Wednesday  next  it 
meet  at  11  a.m. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ApHl  21,  1983 


April  21,  1983 
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DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business 
in  order  under  the  Calendar  Wednes- 
day rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  AIDS  EPIDEMIC 

(Mr.  WEISS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WEISS.  Ii4r.  Speaker,  the  relent- 
less spread  of  acquired  immune  defi- 
ciency syndrome  (AIDS)  over  the  past 
2  years  leaves  no  question  as  to  the  se- 
verity of  this  epidemic.  The  latest  fig- 
ures show  that  AIDS  has  taken  450 
lives  of  the  1.279  cases  which  have 
been  reported.  The  mortality  rate  for 
those  who  contracted  the  disease  4 
years  ago  is  a  staggering  100  percent. 

While  AIDS  has  claimed  more  vic- 
tims than  toxic  shock  syndrome  and 
Legionnaire's  Disease  combined,  the 
responses  of  Government,  the  medical 
community,  and  the  media  have  been 
alarmingly  slow.  One  cannot  separate 
the  societal  reticence  to  address  the 
AIDS  epidemic  from  the  fact  that 
three  quarters  of  its  victims  are  gay 
men.  In  the  past,  disregard  for  their 
human  rights  has  cost  gays  Job  securi- 
ty, housing,  health  care,  and  free  self- 
expression.  With  the  outbreak  of 
AIDS,  it  is  costing  them  their  lives. 

I  have  reserved  time  next  Tuesday 
for  a  special  order  to  discuss  why  our 
Nation's  collective  response  to  the 
AIDS  tragedy  has  been  so  inadequate 
and  how  we  can  move  to  expedite  a  so- 
lution to  this  growing  public  health 
problem.  I  invite  all  of  my  colleagues 
to  Join  me  in  this  important  discus- 
sion. 


ARMENIAN  GENOCIDE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Pash- 
ATAH )  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 


OKmRALtXAVI 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarlcs  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  24  this  Nation's  Armenian  com- 
munity, as  well  as  Armenians  through- 
out the  world,  will  mark  the  67th  anni- 
versary of  the  first  genocide  of  a 
Christian  people  in  the  20th  century. 

For  the  past  14  years,  this  body  has 
set  aside  a  special  day  to  mark  Arme- 
nian Martjrrs  Day,  and  It  is  my  privi- 
lege to  reserve  this  time  so  that  we 
might  all  take  a  few  moments  to  re- 
member. 

Christianity  first  came  to  Armenia 
from  St.  Gregory  the  Illuminator  in 
about  300  A.D.,  when  he  converted 
Tlrldates  III,  King  of  Armenia.  It  was 
the  establishment  of  a  national  Chris- 
tian church  that  provided  that  area  of 
the  world  with  a  national  unity,  a 
unity  that  was  to  be  tested  and  retest- 
ed  throughout  ancient,  medieval,  and 
modem  times. 

But  on  April  24,  all  Armenians  will 
focus  on  a  25-year  period  between  1895 
and  1920,  a  period  of  time  Armenians 
view  as  the  Era  of  Massacres.  April  24, 
1915,  is  most  significant  in  that  it  was 
on  that  date  that  some  254  Armenian 
intellectuals  in  Constantinople  were 
arrested,  deported,  and  later  killed  by 
the  Turkish  Government. 

This  loss,  combined  with  the  fact 
that  most  Armenian  young  men  were 
serving  in  the  Turkish  armies,  left  the 
Armenian  Christians  considerably 
leaderless.  One  British  journal,  the 
Minority  Rights  Group  Report  enti- 
tled. "The  Armenians."  published  in 
1978.  reported: 

In  every  town  and  village  of  Turkish  Ar- 
menia and  Asia  Minor,  the  entire  Armenian 
population  was  ordered  out.  The  men  were 
usually  led  away  and  shot  down  Just  outside 
their  villages.  A  far  worse  fate  awaited  the 
women  and  children:  They  were  forced  to 
walk  southwards  in  huge  convoys  to  the 
burning  deserts  of  northern  Syria.  Pew  sur- 
vived the  privations  of  these  terrible  death 
marches;  for  months  afterwards,  the  roads 
and  tracks  of  Anatolia  were  littered  with 
corpses  and  skeletons  and  picked  clean  by 
the  vultures. 

What  was  begun  on  April  24.  1915. 
and  did  not  end  until  after  1921.  can 
be  capsulized  most  dramatically. 
Before  1914  there  were  more  than  2 
million  Armenians  in  Turkey.  Begin- 
ning the  decade  of  1920.  scarcely 
100.000  remained.  Another  half  mil- 
lion were  scattered  throughout  the 
world. 

The  Turkish  rulers  of  these  times 
declared:  "After  this,  there  will  be  no 
Armenian  question  for  50  years."  They 
were  wrong,  but  the  approach  promul- 
gated by  the  leaders  of  those  times 


was  to  be  emulated  less  than  two  dec- 
ades later. 

Adolph  Hitler  himself  was  publicly 
to  extol  the  Armenian  genocide  in 
1939  when  he  told  troops  that  would 
invade  Poland: 

I  have  placed  my  death-head  formations 
in  readiness— for  the  present  only  the 
East— with  orders  to  them  to  send  to  death 
mercilessly  and  without  compassion,  men. 
women  and  children  of  Polish  derivation 
and  language.  Only  thus  shall  we  gain  the 
Lebensraum  (living  space)  which  we  need. 
Who.  after  all.  speaks  today  of  the  annihila- 
tion of  the  Armenians? 
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This  is  reported  by  Louis  Lochner, 
director  of  the  Associated  Press  in 
Berlin  during  those  dark  days  before 
the  U.S.  involvement,  in  his  book, 
"What  about  Germany?" 

Will  the  world  we  live  in  today  ever 
learn  from  the  past?  Today  we  pay 
tribute  to  one  vivid  illustration  of 
man's  Inhiunanity  to  man  so  that  we 
and  future  generations  shall  not 
repeat  that  past  mistake.  Through  one 
brief  window  of  time  taken  today  we 
remind  the  community  of  man  of  the 
tenuousness  of  the  heritage  of  liberty 
and  freedom,  and  the  need  for  eternal 
vigilance.  The  spirit  that  is  evident 
today,  just  as  it  was  a  few  days  ago 
when  we  honored  the  survivors  of  the 
Holocaust,  only  underscores  the  belief 
that  genocide  falls.  What  does  survive 
is  the  dignity  of  life  and  the  willing- 
ness and  fervor  that  such  methods 
shall  never  again  be  used. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Los  Angeles,  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  I  appreci- 
ate my  colleague  from  California 
yielding  and  I  would  like  to  commend 
him  for  reserving  this  time  and  ena- 
bling us  to  participate  in  this  special 
order  today  of  such  importance,  not 
Just  to  the  Armenian  people  but  to  all 
people  in  this  country,  and  I  would 
hope  to  all  people  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  recently  we  in  Congress 
paid  tribute  to  those  who  courageous- 
ly survived  the  Nazi  Holocaust.  This 
week  marks  the  anniversary  of  yet  an- 
other genocide.  On  April  24.  1915,  Ar- 
menian community  leaders  and  intel- 
lectuals were  rounded  up  in  Istanbul 
by  the  Ottoman  Turkish  Government 
and  executed  in  cold  blood.  Thus 
began  the  systematic  and  brutal  exter- 
mination of  a  million  and  a  half  Arme- 
nians by  the  Turks  between  1915  and 
1917. 

This  calculated  slaughter  of  an 
entire  people  was  unprecedented  in 
modem  times,  yet  went  largely  ig- 
nored by  the  world,  and  was  almost  to- 
tally forgotten  in  time.  This  lack  of  at- 
tention and  concem  gave  Adolf  Hitler 
the  green  light  to  begin  his  own  geno- 
cide against  the  Jews.  In  addressing 


his  commanders-in-chief  on  August  22, 
1939.  several  days  before  the  Nazi  in- 
vasion of  Poland.  Hitler  was  asked 
about  the  possible  negative  reaction  to 
the  planned  mass  destruction  of  the 
Jews.  He  chillingly  replied,  "Who  still 
talks  nowdays  of  the  extermination  of 
the  Armenians?"  And  so  the  heinous 
Nazi  crimes  against  the  Jews  began. 
The  depth  of  the  Nazi  depravity  was 
so  great  that  it  has  largely  over- 
shadowed the  Armenian  genocide.  But 
we  must  never  forget  it.  The  world 
must  not  make  the  mistake  of  again 
forgetting. 

Yet  the  survivors  of  the  Armenian 
genocide,  many  of  whom  are  American 
citizens,  continue  to  suffer  not  only 
the  traumatic  scars  of  seeing  their 
families,  their  loved  ones,  and  almost 
their  entire  race  cruelly  tortured  and 
murdered,  but  they  and  their  children 
suffer  the  indignity  of  having  every 
Turkish  Government  deny  the  atro- 
cious crimes  committed  by  the  Otto- 
man  government   in    1916.   Further- 
more, the  Turkish  Government  has 
hired  an  American  public  relations 
firm  as  part  of  Its  attempt  to  convince 
the  American  people  that  the  Armeni- 
an genocide  is  nothing  but  a  myth. 
They  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
more  Turks  died  at  the  hands  of  Ar- 
menians than  the  other  way  around. 
This  Is  a  cruel  and  sadistic  revision  of 
history.  It  goes  against  the  eyewitness 
accounts  of  Henry  Morgenthau.  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  the  Ottoman  Empire 
at  the  time;  it  goes  against  the  histori- 
cal evidence  recorded  by  the  eminent 
historian  Arnold  Toynbee;  and  it  is  in 
complete  contradiction  to  all  the  his- 
torical documents  foimd  in  the  U.S. 
archives,  as  well  as  the  archives  of 
other  governments  around  the  world. 

The  survivors  of  the  Nazi  Holocaust 
who  gathered  In  Washington  last  week 
did  so  in  part  to  stress  the  importance 
of  keeping  alive  the  memory  of  the 
horrible  and  vile  crimes  perpetrated 
by  the  Nazis  against  the  Jews  and 
against  all  humanity.  It  is  as  impor- 
tant to  remember  the  Armenian  geno- 
cide as  it  is  to  remember  the  Nazi  Hol- 
ocaust. The  problems  created  by  the 
genocide  are  as  great  today  as  they 
were  68  years  ago.  and  the  Armenian 
question  is  still  one  to  which  solutions 
have  not  been  foimd.  As  a  result  of  the 
genocide.  Armenians  are  spread 
throughout  the  world  in  diaspora.  In 
certain  Middle  Eastern  countries 
where  they  are  a  Christian  minority, 
they  are  in  a  delicate  position.  As 
human  rights  of  Jews  are  denied  in 
certain  countries,  so  the  human  rights 
of  Armenians  are  denied  In  others. 

The  memory  of  the  Armenian  geno- 
cide and  its  historical  Importance  must 
never  be  allowed  to  languish  in  the 
shadows  of  history. 

We  must  remember.  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  I  am  es- 
peciaUy  pleased  that  my  coUeague 
from  California  has  reserved  this  time. 


and  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  his  special  order. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  I  appreciate  my 
colleague  sharing  his  views  with  us  on 
this  most  important  issue.  I  thank  the 
gentlemaiL 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  I  yield  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Lehmah). 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  I  thank 
my  colleague.  "Chip"  Pashayak.  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  next  Simday.  April  24, 
officially  marks  the  68th  anniversary 
of  the  world's  first  genocide  of  a  Chris- 
tian people.  On  April  24,  1915,  the 
Turldsh  Government  started  a  system- 
atic slaughtering  of  the  Armenians— 
1.5  million  Armenians  lost  their  lives 
during  this  annihilation  and  all  lost 
their  homes. 

During  this  13th  congressional  rec- 
ognition of  Armenian  Martyrs'  Day,  I 
would  like  to  pay  tribute  not  only  to 
those  1.5  million  men,  women,  and 
children  who  were  martjrred,  but  to 
those  who  survived  and  struggled  to 
produce  the  now  flourishing  communi- 
ties of  Armenians  in  America. 

I  was  fortimate  enough  to  have 
grown  up  in  one  of  these  communities 
and  now  represent  one  of  the  largest 
Armenian  communities  In  the  world, 
Fresno,  Calif. 

Armenians  have  contributed  to  our 
society  in  a  wide  variety  of  ways.  The 
arts,  medicine,  agriculture,  and  indus- 
try, to  name  only  a  few,  have  benefit- 
ed from  Armenian  contributions.  My 
district  in  particular  owes  a  great  deal 
to  Americans  of  Armenian  heritage. 

Some  of  Fresno's  earliest  settlers 
were  Armenians  seeking  to  reestablish 
themselves.  Thanks  to  their  diligence, 
tenacity,  hard  work,  determination, 
and  faith,  these  people  helped  trans- 
form the  San  Joaquin  Valley  from  the 
desert  it  once  was,  to  one  of  the  most 
productive  agricultural  areas  in  the 
world.  Indeed,  many  of  the  family 
farms  in  my  district  are  still  owned 
and  run  by  Americans  of  Armenian  de- 
scent. ^^  ^ 
Agriculture  is  not  the  only  area  that 
has  benefited  from  Armenian  skills 
and  capabUlties.  WiUiam  Saroyan, 
known  for  such  books  as  "My  Name  Is 
Aram"  and  the  "Human  Comedy"  is 
one  of  America's  most  well-known  Ar- 
menians. Saroyan  immortalized  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley  and  the  people 
who  Inhabit  it  in  his  books  and  short 
stories. 

There  are  countless,  less  renowned 
Armenians  throughout  the  world  who 
have  made  significant  contributions  to 
society.  It  is  to  all  of  these  people  as 
well  as  those  martyrized  that  we  pay 
tribute  today.  Theirs  is  a  remarkable 
story  of  a  people  who  suffered  the  cru- 
dest catastrophe  imaginable.  Al- 
though they  have  managed  to  survive, 
dispersed  throughout  the  world,  they 


have  not  forgotten  their  history  of 
their  heritage.  Today,  they  struggle 
for  recognition  of  the  calamity  that 
befell  them  and  seek  to  reestablish 
strong  Armenian  bonds  and  roots 
among  all  surviving  Armenians.  Theirs 
is  a  struggle  we  cannot  ignore. 

I  also  take  this  opportunity  to  pub- 
licly condemn  the  position  taken  in 
the  August  1982  Department  of  State 
Bulletin  which,  in  trying  to  curry 
favor  from  the  Turkish  CSovemment, 
ignored  historical  fact  and  declared 
that  the  atrocities  are  only  alleged  and 
that  the  actual  number  of  Armenians 
murdered  is  as  low  as  200,000  and  not 
the  1.5  million  that  all  reputable  histo- 
rians and  witnesses  have  agreed  to. 

I  hope  everyone  will  take  notice  of 
this  insensitive,  insulting,  and  irre- 
sponsible attitude.  I  do  not  beUeve 
that  the  State  Department  letter  cir- 
culated this  morning  represents  any 
substantial  clarification  of  that  agen- 
cy's position. 

What  is  the  State  Department's  po- 
sition? They  now  say  only  that  their 
position  has  not  changed— whatever 
that  means.  It  is  the  State  Depart- 
ment that  has  clouded  this  issue;  it  is 
the  State  Department  which  must 
clear  it  up. 

For  the  benefit  of  Members,  the 
State  Department,  and  for  the 
Rbcors,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  an  excerpt  from  the  book  Am- 
bassador Henry  Morgenthau's  Story 
by  Ambassador  Morganthau,  who 
served  In  Turkey  during  the  genocide, 
published  in  1919  which  describes  in 
detail  this  dark  moment  in  history.  I 
urge  all  of  you  to  observe  April  24  as  a 
day  of  remembrance  for  all  the  victims 
of  genocide,  especially  those  of  Arme- 
nian ancestry.  The  excerpt  is  entitled 
"The  Murder  of  a  Nation". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
ToRHBS).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  excerpt  follows: 


"Thi  Mubokr  of  a  Natiom" 
The  destruction  of  the  Armenian  race  In 
1915  Involved  certain  difficulties  that  had 
not  impeded  the  operations  of  the  Turks  in 
the  massacres  of  1895  and  other  years.  In 
these  earlier  periods  the  Armenian  men  had 
possessed  little  power  or  means  of  resist- 
ance. In  those  days  Armenians  had  not  been 
permitted  to  have  military  training,  to  serve 
in  the  Turkish  army,  or  to  possess  arms.  As 
I  have  already  said,  these  discriminations 
were  withdrawn  when  the  revolutionists  ob- 
tained the  upper  hand  In  1908.  Not  only 
were  the  Christians  now  permitted  to  bear 
arms,  but  the  authorities,  in  the  full  flush 
of  their  enthusiasm  for  freedom  and  equali- 
ty, encouraged  them  to  do  so.  In  the  early 
part  of  1915,  therefore,  every  Turkish  city 
contained  thousands  of  Armenians  who  had 
been  trained  as  soldiers  and  who  were  sup- 
plied with  rifles,  pistols,  and  other  weapons 
of  defense.  The  operations  at  Van  once 
more  disclosed  that  these  men  co»ild  use 
their  weapons  to  good  advantage.  It  was 
thus  apparent  that  an  Armenian  massacre 
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this  time  would  genenlly  assume  more  the 
character  of  warfare  than  those  wholesale 
butcheries  of  defaaaeless  men  and  women 
which  the  Turks  had  always  found  so  c«Hige- 
nial.  If  this  plan  of  murdering  a  race  were  to 
succeed,  two  preliminary  steps  would  there- 
fore have  to  be  taken:  It  would  be  necessary 
to  render  all  Armenian  soldiers  powerless 
and  to  deprive  of  their  arms  the  Armenians 
in  every  city  and  town.  Before  Armenia 
could  be  slaughtered,  Armenia  must  be 
made  defenseless. 

In  the  early  part  of  191S,  the  Armenian 
soldiers  in  the  Turkish  army  were  reduced 
to  a  new  status.  Up  to  that  time  most  of 
them  had  been  combatants,  but  now  they 
were  all  stripped  of  their  arms  and  trans- 
formed into  workmen.  Instead  of  serving 
their  country  as  artillerymen  and  cavalry- 
men, these  former  soldiers  now  discovered 
that  they  had  been  transformed  into  road 
labourers  and  pack  animals.  Army  supplies 
of  all  kinds  were  loaded  on  their  backs,  and. 
stiunbling  under  the  burdens  and  driven  by 
the  whips  and  bayonets  of  the  Turks,  they 
were  forced  to  drag  their  weary  bodies  into 
the  mountains  of  the  Caucasus.  Sometimes 
they  would  have  to  plough  their  way,  bur- 
dened in  this  fashion,  almost  waist  high 
through  snow.  They  had  to  spend  practical- 
ly all  their  time  in  the  open,  sleeping  on  the 
bare  ground— whenever  the  ceaseless  prod- 
ding of  their  taskmasters  gave  them  an  oc- 
casional opportunity  to  sleep.  They  were 
given  only  scraps  of  food:  if  they  fell  sick 
they  were  left  where  they  had  dropped, 
their  Turkish  oppressors  perhaps  stopping 
long  enough  to  rob  them  of  aU  their  posses- 
sions—even of  their  clothes.  If  any  strag- 
glers succeeded  In  reaching  their  destina- 
tions, they  were  not  Infrequently  massacred. 
In  many  Instances  Armenian  soldiers  were 
diposed  of  in  even  more  summary  fashion, 
for  it  now  became  almost  the  general  prac- 
tice to  shoot  them  in  cold  blood.  In  almost 
all  cases  the  procedure  was  the  same.  Here 
and  there  squads  of  50  or  100  men  would  be 
taken,  bound  together  In  groups  of  four, 
and  then  marched  out  to  a  secluded  spot  a 
short  distance  from  the  village.  Suddenly 
the  sound  of  rifle  shots  would  fUl  the  air, 
and  the  Turkish  soldiers  who  had  acted  as 
the  escort  would  sullenly  return  to  camp. 
Those  sent  to  bury  the  bodies  would  find 
them  almost  Invariably  stark  naked,  for,  as 
usual,  the  Turks  had  stolen  aU  their  clothes. 
In  cases  that  came  to  my  attention,  the 
murderers  had  added  a  refinement  to  their 
victims'  sufferings  by  compelling  them  to 
dig  their  graves  before  being  shot. 

Let  me  relate  a  single  episode  which  is 
contained  in  one  of  the  reports  of  our  con- 
suls and  which  now  forms  part  of  the 
records  of  the  American  State  Department. 
Early  in  July,  2.000  Armenian  "am6ies"— 
such  is  the  Turidsh  word  for  soldiers  who 
have  been  reduced  to  workmen— were  sent 
from  Harpoot  to  build  roads.  The  Armeni- 
ans in  that  town  understood  what  this 
meant  and  pleaded  with  the  Governor  for 
mercy.  But  this  official  insisted  that  the 
men  were  not  to  be  harmed,  and  he  even 
called  upon  the  German  missionary.  Mr. 
Ehemann,  to  quiet  the  panic,  giving  that 
gentleman  his  word  of  honour  that  the  ex- 
soldiers  would  be  protected.  Mr.  Ehemann 
believed  the  Governor  and  assuaged  the 
popular  fear.  Yet  practically  every  man  of 
these  2,000  was  massacred,  and  his  body 
thrown  into  a  cave.  A  few  escaped,  and  it 
was  from  these  that  news  of  the  massacre 
reached  the  world.  A  few  days  afterward  an- 
other 2.000  soldiers  were  sent  to  Diarbekir. 
The  only  purpose  of  sending  these  men  out 
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in  the  open  country  was  that  they  might  be 
massacred.  In  order  that  they  might  have 
no  strength  to  resist  or  to  escape  by  flight, 
these   poor  creatures   were  systematically 
starved.  Government  agents  went  ahead  on 
the  road,  notifying  the  Kurds  that  the  cara- 
van was  approaching  and  ordering  them  to 
do  their  congenial  duty.  Not  only  did  the 
Kurdish   tribesmen  pour  down   from   the 
moimtains  upon  this  starved  and  weakened 
regiment,   but  the   Kurdish   women  came 
with  butcher's  knives  in  order  that  they 
might  gain  that  merit  in  Allah's  eyes  that 
comes  from  killing  a  Christian.  These  mas- 
sacres were  not  Isolated  happenings:  I  could 
detail  many  more  episodes  Just  as  horrible 
as  the  one  related  above:  throughout  the 
Turkish  Empire  a  systematic  attempt  was 
made  to  kill  all  able-bodied  men.  not  only 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  all  males  who 
might  propagate  a  new  generation  of  Arme- 
nians, but  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the 
weaker  part  of  the  population  an  easy  prey. 
Dreadful  as  were  these  massacres  of  un- 
armed soldiers,  they  were  mercy  and  Justice 
themselves  when  compared  with  the  treat- 
ment which  was  now  visited  upon  those  Ar- 
menians who  were  suspected  of  concealing 
arms.    Naturally    the    Christians    became 
alarmed  when  placards  were  posted  in  the 
villages  and  cities  ordering   everybody   to 
bring  their  arms  to  headquarters.  Although 
this  order  applied  to  all  citizens,  the  Arme- 
nians well  understood  what  the  result  would 
be,  should  they  be  left  defenseless  while 
their  Moslem  neighbours  were  permitted  to 
retain  their  arms.  In  many  cases,  however, 
the  persecuted  people  patiently  obeyed  the 
command:  and  then  the  Turkish  officials 
almost  Joyfully  seized  their  rifles  as  evi- 
dence that  a  "revolution"  was  being  planned 
and  threw  their  victims  into  prison  on  a 
charge  of  treason.  Thousands  failed  to  deliv- 
er arms  simply  because  they  had  none  to  de- 
liver, while  an  even  greater  number  tena- 
ciously refused  to  give  them  up,  not  because 
they  were  plotting  an  uprising,  but  because 
they  proposed  to  defend  their  own  lives  and 
their  women's  honour  against  the  outrages 
which  they  knew  were  being  planned.  The 
punishment    Inflicted    upon    these    recalci- 
trants forms  one  of  the  most  hideous  chap- 
ters of  modem  history.  Most  of  us  believe 
that  torture  has  long  ceased  to  be  an  admin- 
istrative and  Judicial  measure,  yet  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  darkest  ages  ever  presented 
scenes  more  horrible  than  those  which  now 
took  place  all  over  Turkey.  Nothing  was 
sacred  to  the  Turkish  gendarmes:  under  the 
plea  of  searching  for  hidden  arms,  they  ran- 
sacked  churches,    treated   the   altars   and 
sacred  utensils  with  the  utmost  indignity, 
and  even  held  mock  ceremonies  in  Imitation 
of  the  Christian  sacraments.  They  would 
beat  the  priests  Into  insensibility,  under  the 
pretense  that  they  were  the  centres  of  sedi- 
tion. When  they  could  discover  no  weapons 
in  the  churches,  they  would  sometimes  arm 
the  bishops  and  priests  with  gums,  pistols, 
and  swords,  then  try  them  before  courts- 
martial  for  possessing  weapons  against  the 
law,    and   march    them   in    this   condition 
through  the  streets,  merely  to  arouse  the 
fanatical  wrath  of  the  mobs.  The  gendarmes 
treated  women  with  the  same  cruelty  and 
indecency  as  the  men.  There  are  cases  on 
record  in  which  women  accused  of  conceal- 
ing   weapons    were    stripped    naked    and 
whipped  with  branches  freshly  cut  from 
trees,  and  these  beatings  were  even  inflicted 
on  women  who  were  with  child.  Violations 
so  commonly  accompanied  these  searches 
that  Armenian  women  and  girls,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  gendarmes,  would  flee  to  the 
woods,  the  hills,  or  to  mountain  caves. 


As  a  preliminary  to  the  searches  every- 
where, the  strong  men  of  the  villages  and 
towns  were  arrested  and  taken  to  prison. 
Their  tormentors  here  would  exercise  the 
moat  diabolical  ingenuity  in  their  attempt 
to  make  their  victims  declare  themselves  to 
be  "revolutionists"  and  to  teU  the  hiding 
places  of  their  arms.  A  common  practice  was 
to  place  the  prisoner  in  a  room,  with  two 
Turks  stationed  at  each  end  and  each  side. 
The  examination  would  then  begin  with  the 
bastinado.  This  is  a  form  of  torture  not  un- 
common in  the  Orient:  it  consists  of  beating 
the  soles  of  the  feet  with  a  thin  rod.  At  first 
the  pain  is  not  marked;  but  as  the  process 
goes  slowly  on.  it  develops  into  the  most  ter- 
rible agony,  the  feet  swell  and  burst,  and 
not  infrequently,  after  being  submitted  to 
this  treatment,  they  have  to  be  amputated. 
The  gendarmes  would  bastinado  their  Ar- 
menian victim  until  he  fainted:  they  would 
then  revive  him  by  sprinkling  water  on  his 
face  and  begin  again.  If  this  did  not  succeed 
in  bringing  their  victim  to  terms,  they  had 
numerous  other  methods  of  persuasion. 
They  would  pull  out  his  eyebrows  and  beard 
almost  hair  by  hair;  they  would  extract  his 
finger  nails  and  toe  nails;  they  would  apply 
red-hot  irons  to  his  breast,  tear  off  his  flesh 
with  red-hot  pincers,  and  then  pour  boiled 
butter  into  the  wounds.  In  some  cases  the 
gendarmes  would  nail  hand  and  feet  to 
pieces  of  wood— evidently  in  imitation  of  the 
Crucifixion,  and  then,  while  the  sufferer 
writhed  in  his  agony,  they  would  cry: 
"Now  let  your  Christ  come  and  help  you!" 
These  cruelties— and  many  others  which  I 
forbear  to  describe— were  usually  inflicted 
in  the  night  time.  Turks  would  be  stationed 
around  the  prisons,  beating  drums  and 
blowing  whistles,  so  that  the  screams  of  the 
sufferers  would  not  reach  the  villagers. 

In  thousands  of  cases  the  Armenians  en- 
dured these  agonies  and  refused  to  surren- 
der their  arms  simply  because  they  had 
none  to  surrender.  However,  they  could  not 
persuade  their  tormentors  that  this  was  the 
case.  It  therefore  became  customary,  when 
news  was  received  that  the  searchers  were 
approaching,  for  Armenisots  to  purchase 
arms  from  their  Turkish  neighbors  so  that 
they  might  be  able  to  give  them  up  and 
escape  these  frightful  punishments. 

One  day  I  was  discussing  these  proceed- 
ings with  a  responsible  Turkish  official,  who 
was  describing  the  tortures  inflicted.  He 
made  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  instigated  them,  and,  like  all 
Turks  of  the  official  classes,  he  enthusiasti- 
cally approved  this  treatment  of  the  detest- 
ed race.  This  official  told  me  that  all  these 
details  were  matters  of  nightly  discussion  at 
the  headquarters  of  the  Union  and  Progress 
Committee.  Each  new  method  of  inflicting 
pain  was  hailed  as  a  splendid  discovery,  and 
the  regular  attendants  were  constantly  ran- 
sacking their  brains  in  the  effort  to  devise 
some  new  torment.  He  told  me  that  they 
even  delved  into  the  records  of  the  Spanish 
Inquisition  and  other  historic  institutions  of 
torture  and  adopted  all  the  suggestions 
found  there.  He  did  not  tell  me  who  carried 
off  the  prize  in  this  gruesome  competition, 
but  common  reputation  throughout  Arme- 
nia gave  a  preeminent  infamy  to  DJevdet 
Bey,  the  Vail  of  Van.  whose  activities  in 
that  section  I  have  already  described.  All 
through  this  country  DJevdet  was  generally 
known  as  the  "horseshoer  of  Bashkale"  for 
this  connoisseur  in  torture  had  invented 
what  was  perhaps  the  masterpiece  of  ail- 
that  of  nailing  horseshoes  to  the  feet  of  Ar- 
menian victims. 


Tet  these  happenings  did  not  constitute 
what  the  newspapers  of  the  time  commonly 
referred  to  as  the  Armenian  atrocities;  they 
were  merely  the  preparatory  steps  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  race.  The  Young  Turks  dis- 
played greater  Ingenuity  than  their  prede- 
ceasor,  Abdul  Hamid.  The  injunction  of  the 
deposed  Sultan  was  merely  "to  kill,  kill", 
whereas  the  Turkish  democracy  hit  upon  an 
entirely  new  plan.   Instead  of  massacring 
outright  the  Armenian  race,  they  now  decid- 
ed to  deport  it.  In  the  south  and  southeast- 
em  section  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  lie  the 
Syrian  desert  and  the  Mesopotamian  valley. 
Though  part  of  this  area  was  once  the  scene 
of  a  flourishing  civilization,  for  the  last  five 
centuries  it  has  suffered  the  blight  that  be- 
comes the  lot  of  any  country  that  is  subject- 
ed to  Turkish  rule;  and  it  is  now  a  dreary, 
desolate  waste,  without  cities  and  towns  or 
life  of  any  kind,  populated  only  by  a  few 
wild  and  fanatical  Bedouin  tribes.  Only  the 
most  industrious  labour,  expended  through 
many  years,  could  transform  this  desert  into 
the  abiding  place  of  any  considerable  popu- 
lation. The  Central  Government  now  an- 
nounced its  intention  of  gathering  the  two 
million  or  more  Armenians  living  in  the  sev- 
eral sections  of  the  empire  and  transporting 
them    to    this   desoUte    and    inhospitable 
region.  Had  they  undertaken  such  a  depor- 
Utlon  in  good  faith  it  would  have  represent- 
ed the  height  of  cruelty  and  injustice.  As  a 
matter  in  fact,  the  Turks  never  had  the 
slightest  idea  of  reestablishing  the  Armeni- 
ans in  this  new  country.  They  knew  that  the 
great  majority  would  never  reach  their  des- 
tination  and   that   those   who  did   would 
either  die  of  thirst  and  starvation,  or  be 
murdered  by  the  wild  Mohammedan  desert 
tribes.  The  real  purpose  of  the  deportation 
was  robbery  and  destruction;  it  really  repre- 
sented a  new  method  of  massacre.  When  the 
Turkish   authorities   gave   the   orders   for 
these  deporUtions.  they  were  merely  giving 
the  death  warrant  to  a  whole  race;  they  un- 
derstood this  weU,  and.  in  their  conversa- 
tions with  me,  they  made  no  particiUar  at- 
tempt to  conceal  the  fact. 

All  through  the  spring  and  summer  of 
1915  the  deporUtions  took  place.  Of  the 
larger  cities.  Constantinople.  Smyrna,  and 
Aleppo  were  spared;  practically  all  other 
places  where  a  single  Armenian  famUy  lived 
now  became  the  scenes  of  these  unspeak- 
able tragedies.  Scarcely  a  single  Armenian, 
whatever  his  education  or  wealth,  or  what- 
ever the  social  class  to  which  he  belonged, 
was  exempted  from  the  order.  In  some  vil- 
lages  placards   were   posted  ordering   the 
whole  Armenian  population  to  present  itself 
in  a  public  place  at  an  appointed  time— usu- 
ally a  day  or  two  ahead,  and  in  other  places 
the  town  crier  would  go  through  the  streets 
delivering  the  order  vocally.  In  still  others 
not  the  slightest  warning  was  given.  The 
gendarmes  would  appear  before  an  Armeni- 
an house  and  order  all  the  inmates  to  follow 
them.  They  would  take  women  engaged  in 
their  domestic  tasks  without  giving  them 
the  chance  to  change  their  clothes.  The 
police  fell  upon  them  Just  as  the  eruption  of 
Vesuvius  feU  upon  Pompeii;  women  were 
taken   from  the  washtubs,   children   were 
snatched  out  of  bed,  the  bread  was  left  half 
baked  in  the  over,   the  famUy  meal  was 
abandoned  partly  eaten,  the  children  were 
taken  from  the  schoolroom,  leaving  their 
books  open  at  the  dally  task,  and  the  men 
were  forced  to  abandon  their  ploughs  in  the 
fields  and  their  cattle  on  the  mountain  side. 
Even  women  who  had  Just  given  birth  to 
chUdren  would  be  forced  to  leave  their  beds 
and  join  the  panic-stricken  throng,  their 


sleeping  babies  in  their  arms.  Such  things  as 
they  hurriedly  snatched  up— a  shawl,  a 
blanket,  perhaps  a  few  scraps  of  food— were 
all  that  they  could  take  of  their  household 
belonglngB.  To  their  frantic  questions 
"Where  are  we  going?"  the  gendarmes 
would  vouchsafe  only  one  replr.  "To  the  in- 
terior." 

In  some  cases  the  refugees  were  given  a 
few  hours,  in  exceptional  instances  a  few 
days,  to  dispose  of  their  property  and  house- 
hold effects.  But  the  proceeding,  of  course, 
amounted  simply  to  robbery.  They  could 
sell  only  to  Turks,  and  since  both  buyers 
and  sellers  knew  that  they  had  only  a  day 
or  two  to  market  the  accumulations  of  a 
lifetime,  the  prices  obtained  represented  a 
small  fraction  of  their  value.  Sewing  ma- 
chines would  bring  one  or  two  dollars— a 
cow  would  go  for  a  dollar,  a  houseful  of  fur- 
niture woiild  be  sold  for  a  pittance.  In  many 
cases  Armenians  were  prohibited  from  sell- 
ing or  Turks  from  buying  even  at  these  ri- 
dictilous   prices;   under   pretense   that   the 
Government  intended  to  sell  their  effects  to 
pay  the  creditors  whom  they  would  ineviU- 
bly  leave  behind,  their  household  furniture 
would  be  placed  in  stores  or  heaped  up  in 
public  places,  where  it  was  usually  pillaged 
by  Turkish  men  and  women.  The  govern- 
ment officials  would  also  Inform  the  Arme- 
nians that,  since  their  deportation  was  only 
temporary,    the   intention   being   to   bring 
them  back  after  the  war  was  over,  they 
would  not  be  permitted  to  sell  their  houses. 
Scarcely  had  the  former  possessors  left  the 
village,  when  Mohammedan  mohadjirs— im- 
migrants  from    other    parts    of   Turkey- 
would  be  moved  into  the  Armenian  quar- 
ters. Similarly  all  their  valuables— money, 
rings,    watches,    and    Jewelery— would    be 
taken  to  the  police  stations  for  "safe  keep- 
ing," pending  their  return,  and  then  par- 
celled out  among  the  Turks.  Yet  these  rob- 
beries gave  the  refugees  little  anguish,  for 
far  more  terrible  and  agonizing  scenes  were 
taking  place  under  their  eyes.  The  systemat- 
ic extermination  of  the  men  continued;  such 
males  as  the  persecutions  which  I  have  al- 
ready described  had  left  were  now  violently 
dealt  with.  Before  the  caravans  were  start- 
ed, it  became  the  regular  practice  to  sepa- 
rate the  young  men  from  the  families,  tie 
them  together  in  groups  of  four,  lead  them 
to  the  outskirts,  and  shoot  them.  Public 
hftngingK  without   trial— the   only   offense 
being  that  the  victims  were  Armenians- 
were    taking    place    constantly.    The    gen- 
darmes showed  a  particular  desire  to  annihi- 
late the  educated  and  the  influential.  Prom 
American  consuls  and  missionaries  I  was 
constantly  receiving  reports  of  such  execu- 
tions, any  many  of  the  events  which  they 
described  will  never  fade  from  my  memory. 
At  Angora  all  Armenian  men  from  fifteen  to 
seventy  were  arrested,  bound  together  in 
groups  of  four,  and  sent  on  the  road  in  the 
direction  of  Caesaera.  When  they  had  trav- 
elled five  or  six  hours  and  had  reached  a  se- 
cluded valley,  a  mob  of  Turkish  peasants 
fell  upon  them  with  clubs,  hammers,  axes, 
scythes,  spades,  and  saws.  Such  Instruments 
not  only  caused  more  agonizing  deaths  than 
guns  and  pistols,  but,  as  the  Turks  them- 
selves boasted,  they  were  more  economical, 
since   they  did  not  involve  the  waste  of 
powder  and  sheU.  In  this  way  they  exter- 
minated   the    whole    male    population    of 
Angora,  including  all  ite  men  of  wealth  and 
breeding,  and  their  bodies,  horribly  multi- 
lated,  were  left  in  the  valley,  where  they 
were  devoured  by  wild  beasts.  After  com- 
pleting this  destruction,  the  peasants  and 
gendarmes   gathered   in   the   local   Uvem, 


comparing  notes  and  boasting  of  the 
number  of  "giaours"  that  each  had  slain.  In 
Trebtaond  the  men  were  placed  in  boaU  and 
sent  our  on  the  Black  Sea;  gendarmes  would 
follow  them  in  boats,  shoot  them  down,  and 
throw  their  bodies  into  the  water. 

When  the  signal  was  given  for  the  cara- 
vans to  move,  therefore,  they  almost  invari- 
ably consisted  of  women,  children,  and  old     • 
men.  Any  one  who  could  possibly  have  pro- 
tected them  from  the   fate  that  awaited 
them  had  been  destroyed.  Not  infrequently 
the  prefect  of  the  city,  as  the  mass  started 
on  its  way.  would  wish  them   a  derisive 
"pleasant    Joumey."    Before    the    caravan 
moved  the  women  were  sometimes  offered 
the  alternative  of  becoming  Mohammedans. 
Even  though  they  accepted  the  new  faith, 
which  few  of  them  did.  their  earthly  trou- 
bles did  not  end.  The  converts  were  com- 
pelled to  surrender  their  children  to  a  so- 
called    "Moslem    Orphanage."     with    the 
agreement  that  they  should  be  trained  as 
devout    followers    of    the    Prophet.    They 
themselves  must  then  show  the  sincerity  of 
their  conversion  by  abandoning  their  Chris- 
tian husbands  and  marrying  Moslems.  If  no 
good  Mohammedan  offered   himself  as  a 
husband,  then  the  new  convert  was  deport- 
ed, however  strongly  she  might  protest  her 
devotion  to  Islam. 

At  first  the  Government  showed  some  in- 
clination to  protect  these  departing  throngs. 
The  officers  usually  divided  them  into  con- 
voys, in  some  cases  numbering  several  hun- 
dred, in  others  several  thousand.  The  civil 
authorities  occasionally  furnished  ox-carts 
which  carried  such  household  furniture  as 
the  exiles  had  succeeded  in  scrambling  to- 
gether. A  guard  of  gendarmerie  accompa- 
nied each  convoy,  ostensibly  to  guide  and 
protect  it.  Women,  scantily  clad,  carrying 
babies  in   their  arms  or  on   their  backs, 
marched  side  by  side  with  old  men  hobbling 
along  with  canes.  Children  would  run  along, 
evidently  regarding  the  procedure,  in  the 
early  stages,  as  some  new  lark.  A  more  pros- 
perous member  would  perhaps  have  a  horse 
or  a  donkey,  occasionally  a  farmer  had  res- 
cued a  cow  or  a  sheep,  which  would  trudge 
along  at  his  side,  and  the  usual  assortment 
of    family    pets— dogs,    caU,    and    birds- 
became  parts  of  the  variegated  procession. 
Prom  thousands  of  Armenian  cities  and  vil- 
lages  these   despairing   caravans   now   set 
forth:    they    filled    aU    the    roads    leading 
southward:  everywhere,  as  they  moved  on, 
they  raised  a  huge  dust,  and  abandoned 
dfebris.  chairs,  blankets,  bedclothes,  house- 
hold   utensils,    and    other    impedimenta, 
marked  the  course  of  the  processions.  When 
the  caravans  first  started,  the  individuate 
bore  some  resemblance  to  human  beings:  in 
a  few  hours,  however,  the  dust  of  the  road 
plastered  their  faces  and  clothes,  the  mud 
caked  their  lower  members,  and  the  slowly 
advancing  mobs,  frequently  bent  with  fa- 
tigue and  crazed  by  the  brutality  of  their 
"protectors,"    resembled    some    new    and 
strange  animal  species.  Yet  for  the  better 
part  of  six  months,  from  April  to  October. 
1915,  practically  all  the  highways  in  Asia 
Minor  were  crowded  with  these  unearthly 
bands  of  exiles.  They  could  be  seen  winding 
in  and  out  of  every  valley  and  climbing  up 
the  sides  of  nearly  every  mountain— moving 
on  and  on,   they  scarcely   knew   whither, 
except  that  every  road  led  to  death.  Village 
after  village  and  town  after  town  was  evacu- ' 
ated  of  its  Armenian  population,  under  the 
distressing  circumstances  already  detailed. 
In  these  six  months,  as  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, about  1.200.000  people  started  on 
this  Joumey  to  the  Syrian  desert. 
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"Pr»y  for  us,"  they  would  say  as  they  left 
their  homes— the  homes  In  which  their  an- 
cestors had  lived  for  2.500  years.  "We  shall 
not  see  you  in  this  world  again,  but  some- 
time we  shall  meet  Pray  for  us!" 

The   Armenians    had    hardly    left   their 
native  villaces  when  the  persecutions  be^m. 
The  roads  over  which  they  travelled  were 
little  more  than  donkey  paths:  and  what 
had  started  a  few  hours  before  as  an  orderly 
tvocession  soon  became  a  dlsheveUed  and 
scrambling   mob.   Women   were   separated 
from   their  children   and   husbands   from 
their  wives.  The  old  people  soon  lost  contact 
with  their  families  and  became  exhausted 
and  footsore.  The  Turidsh  drivers  of  the  ox- 
carts, after  extorting  the  last  coin  from 
their  charges,  would  suddenly  dump  them 
and  their  belongings  into  the  road,  turn 
around,  and  return  to  the  village  for  other 
victims.  Thus  in  a  short  time  practically  ev- 
erybody, young  and  old.  was  compelled  to 
travel  on  foot  The  gendarmes  whom  the 
Oovemment  had  sent  supposedly  to  protect 
the  exiles,  in  a  very  few  hours  became  their 
tormentors.   They   followed   their   charges 
with  fixed  bayonets,  prodding  any  one  who 
showed  any  tendency  to  slacken  the  pace. 
Those  who  attempted  to  stop  for  rest,  or 
who  fell  exhausted  on  the  road,  were  com- 
peUed.  with  the  utmost  brutality,  to  rejoin 
the   moving   throng.   They   even   prodded 
pregnant  women  with  bayonets;  if  one.  as 
frequently  happened,  gave  birth  along  the 
road,  she  was  immediately  forced  to  get  up 
and  rejoin  the  marchers.  The  whole  course 
of  the  Journey  became  a  perpetual  struggle 
with  the  Moslem  inhabitants.  Detachments 
of  gendarmes  would  go  ahead,  notifying  the 
Kurdish  tribes  that  their  victims  were  ap- 
proaching, and  Turkish  peasants  were  also 
informed  that  their  long-waited  opportunity 
had  arrived.  The  Oovemment  even  opened 
the  prisons  and  set  free  the  convicts,  on  the 
understanding  that  they  should  behave  like 
good  Moslems  to  the  approaching  Armeni- 
ans. Thus  every  caravan  had  a  continuous 
battle  for  existence  with  several  rlnimrn  of 
enemies — their    accompanying    gendarmes, 
the   Turkish   peasants   and   villagers,   the 
Kurdish  tribes  and  bands  of  CJitUt  or  brig- 
ands. And  we  must  always  keep  In  mind  that 
the  men  who  might  have  defended  these 
wayfarers   had  nearly  all   been   killed  or 
forced  into  the  army  as  workmen,  and  that 
the  exiles  themselves  had  been  systemati- 
cally deprived  of  all  weapons  before  the 
Journey  began. 

When  the  victims  had  traveUed  a  few 
hours  from  their  starting  place,  the  Kurds 
would  sweep  down  from  their  mountain 
homes.  Rushing  up  to  the  young  girls,  they 
would  lift  their  veils  and  carry  the  pretty 
ones  off  to  the  hills.  They  would  steal  such 
children  as  pleased  their  fancy  and  merci- 
lessly rob  all  the  rest  of  the  throng.  If  the 
exiles  had  started  with  any  money  or  food, 
their  assailants  would  appropriate  it.  thus 
leaving  them  a  hopeless  prey  to  starvation. 
They  would  steal  their  clothing,  and  some- 
times even  leave  both  men  and  women  in  a 
state  of  complete  nudity.  All  the  time  that 
they  were  committing  these  depradations 
the  Kurds  would  freely  massacre,  and  the 
screams  of  women  and  old  men  would  add  to 
the  general  horror.  Such  as  escaped  these 
attacks  in  the  open  would  find  new  terrors 
awaiting  them  in  the  Moslem  villages.  Here 
the  Turkish  roughs  would  fall  upon  the 
womm.  leaving  them  sometimes  dead  from 
their  experiences  or  sometimes  ravlngly 
Inane.  After  spending  a  night  In  a  hideous 
encampment  of  this  kind,  the  exiles,  or  such 
as  had  survived,  would  start  again  the  next 


morning.  The  ferocity  of  the  gendarmes  ap- 
parently increased  as  the  Journey  length- 
ened, for  they  seemed  almost  to  resent  the 
fact  that  part  of  their  charges  continued  to 
live.  Frequently  any  one  who  dropped  on 
the  road  was  bayoneted  on  the  spot  The  Ar- 
menians began  to  die  by  hundreds  from 
hunger  and  thirst.  Even  when  they  came  to 
rivers,  the  gendarmes,  merely  to  torment 
them  would  sometimes  not  let  them  drink. 
The  hot  s\m  of  the  desert  burned  their 
scantily  clothed  bodies,  and  their  bare  feet, 
treading  the  hot  sand  of  the  desert,  became 
so  sore  that  thousands  fell  and  died  or  were 
killed  where  they  lay.  Thus.  In  a  few  days, 
what  had  been  a  procession  of  normal 
human  beings  became  a  stumbling  horde  of 
dust-covered  skeletons,  ravenously  looking 
for  scraps  of  food,  eating  any  offal  that 
came  their  way,  crazed  by  the  hideous 
sights  that  filled  every  hour  of  their  exist- 
ence, sick  with  all  the  diseases  that  accom- 
pany such  hardships  and  privations,  but 
still  prodded  on  and  on  by  the  whips  and 
clubs  and  bayonets  of  their  executioners. 

And  thus,  as  the  exiles  moved,  they  left 
behind  them  another  caravan— that  of  dead 
and  tinburied  bodies,  of  old  men  and  of 
women  dying  In  the  last  stages  of  typhus, 
dysentery,  and  cholera,  of  little  children 
lying  on  their  backs  and  setting  up  their  last 
piteous  wails  for  food  and  water.  There  were 
women  who  held  up  their  babies  to  strang- 
ers, begging  them  to  take  them  and  save 
them  from   their  tormentors,   and   failing 
this,  they  would  throw  them  into  wells  or 
leave  them  behind  bushes,  that  at  least  they 
might  die  undisturbed.  Behind  was  left  a 
small  army  of  girls  who  had  been  sold  as 
slaves— frequently  for  a  medjidie.  or  about 
eighty  cents— and  who.  after  serving  the 
brutal  purposes  of  their  purchasers,  were 
forced  to  lead  lives  of  prostitution.  A  string 
of  encampments,  filled  by  the  sick  and  the 
dying,  mingled  with  the  unburled  or  half- 
biuied   bodies   of   the   dead,    marked   the 
course  of  the  advancing  throngs.  Flocks  of 
vultures  followed  them  in  the  air,  and  rav- 
enous dogs,  fighting  one  another  for  the 
bodies    of    the    dead,    constantly    pursued 
them.  The  most  terrible  scenes  took  place  at 
the  rivers,  especially  the  Euphrates.  Some- 
times, when  crossing  this  stream,  the  gen- 
darmes would  push  the  women  into  the 
water,  shooting  all  who  attempted  to  save 
themselves  by   swimming.   Frequently  the 
women  themselves  would  save  their  honour 
by  Jiuiplng  into  the  river,  their  children  in 
their  arms.  "In  the  last  week  in  June,"  I 
quote  from  a  consular  report,  "several  par- 
ties of  Erzeroum  Armenians  were  detiorted 
on  successive  days  and  most  of  them  massa- 
cred on   the  way,  either  by  shooting   or 
drowning.  One,  Madame  Zarouhi,  an  elderly 
lady  of  means,  who  was  thrown  into  the  Eu- 
phrates, saved  herself  by  clinging  to  a  boul- 
der in  the  river.  She  succeeded  in  approach- 
ing the  bank  and  returned  to  Erzeroum  to 
hide  herself  In  a  Turkish  friend's  house. 
She  told  Prince  Argoutlnsky,  the  represent- 
ative of  the  'All-Russian  Urban  Union'  in 
Erzeroum.  that  she  shuddered  to  recall  how 
hundreds  of  children  were  bayoneted  by  the 
Turks  and  thrown  into  the  Euphrates,  and 
how  men  and  women  were  stripped  naked, 
tied  together  in  himdreds,  shot,  and  then 
hurled  into  the  river.  In  a  loop  of  the  river 
near  Erzlnghan,  she  said,  the  thousands  of 
dead  bodies  created  such  a  barrage  that  the 
E^uphrates  changed  its  coiu^e  for  about  a 
hundred  yards." 

It  is  absurd  for  the  Turkish  Oovemment 
to  assert  that  it  ever  seriously  intended  to 
"deport  the  Armenians  to  new  homes":  the 
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treatment  which  was  given  the  convoys 
clearly  shows  that  extermination  was  the 
real  purixMe  of  Enver  and  Talaat.  How 
many  exiled  to  the  south  under  these  re- 
volting conditions  ever  reached  their  desti- 
nations? The  experiences  of  a  single  caravan 
show  how  completely  this  plan  of  deporta- 
tion developed  into  one  of  annihilation.  The 
details  in  question  were  furnished  me  direct- 
ly by  the  American  Consul  at  Aleppo,  and 
are  now  on  file  in  the  State  Department  at 
Washington.  On  the  first  of  June  a  convoy 
of  three  thousand  Armenians,  mostly 
women,  girls,  and  children,  left  Harpoot 
Following  the  usual  custom  the  Oovem- 
ment provided  them  an  escort  of  seventy 
gendarmes,  under  the  command  of  a  Turk- 
ish leader,  a  Bey.  In  accordance  with  the 
common  experience  these  gendarmes  proved 
to  be  not  their  protectors,  but  their  tormen- 
tors and  their  executioners.  Hardly  had 
they  got  well  started  on  the  road  when— Bey 
took  400  liras  from  the  caravan,  on  the  plea 
that  he  was  keeping  it  safely  untU  their  ar- 
rival at  Malatia;  no  sooner  had  he  robbed 
them  of  the  only  thing  that  might  have  pro- 
vided them  with  food  than  he  ran  away, 
leaving  them  all  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
the  gendarmes. 

AU  the  way  to  Ras-ul-Aln,  the  first  sUtlon 
on  the  Bagdad  line,  the  existence  of  these 
wretched  travellers  was  one  prolonged 
horror.  The  gendarmes  went  ahead,  inform- 
ing the  half-savage  tribes  of  the  mountains 
that  several  thousand  Armenian  women  and 
girls  were  approaching.  The  Arabs  and 
Kurds  began  to  carry  off  the  girls,  the 
mountaineers  feU  upon  them  repeatedly, 
violating  and  killing  the  women,  and  the 
gendarmes  themselves  Joined  in  the  orgy. 
One  by  one  the  few  men  who  accompanied 
the  convoy  were  killed.  The  women  had  suc- 
ceeded in  secreting  money  from  their  perse- 
cutors, keeping  it  In  their  mouths  and  hair, 
with  this  they  would  buy  horses,  only  to 
have  them  repeatedly  stolen  by  the  Kurdish 
tribesmen.  Finally  the  gendarmes,  having 
robbed  and  beaten  and  violated  and  killed 
their  charges  for  thirteen  days,  abandoned 
them  altogether.  Two  days  afterward  the 
Kurds  went  through  the  party  and  rounded 
up  all  the  males  who  still  remained  alive. 
They  found  about  150,  their  ages  varying 
from  15  to  90  years,  and  these  they  prompt- 
ly took  away  and  butchered  to  the  last  man. 
But  that  same  day  another  convoy  from 
Slvas  Joined  this  one  from  Harpoot,  increas- 
ing the  numbers  of  the  whole  caravan  to 
18.000  people. 

Another  Kurdish  Bey  now  took  command, 
and  to  him,  as  to  all  men  placed  in  the  same 
position,  the  opportunity  was  regarded 
merely  as  one  for  pillage,  outrage,  and 
murder.  This  chieftan  summoned  all  his  fol- 
lowers from  the  mountains  and  invited 
them  to  work  their  complete  will  upon  this 
great  mass  of  Armenians.  Day  after  day  and 
night  after  night  the  prettiest  girls  were 
carried  away:  sometimes  they  returned  in  a 
pitiable  condition  that  told  the  full  story  of 
their  sufferings.  Any  stragglers,  those  who 
were  so  old  and  infirm  and  sick  that  they 
could  not  keep  up  with  the  marchers,  were 
promptly  klUed.  Whenever  they  reached  a 
Turkish  village  all  the  local  vagabonds  were 
permitted  to  prey  upon  the  Armenian  girls. 
When  the  diminishing  band  reached  the  Eu- 
phrates they  saw  the  bodies  of  200  men 
floating  upon  the  surface.  By  this  time  they 
had  all  been  so  repeatedly  robbed  that  they 
had  practically  nothing  left  except  a  few 
ragged  clothes,  and  even  these  the  Kurds 
now  took;  and  the  larger  part  of  the  convoy 
marched  for  five  days  almost  completely 


naked  under  the  scorching  desert  sun.  For 
another   five  days   they   did   not   have   a 
morsel  of  bread  or  a  drop  of  water.  "Hun- 
dreds fell  dead  on  the  way,"  the  report 
reads,  "their  tongues  were  turned  to  char- 
coal, and  when,  at  the  end  of  five  days,  they 
reached  a  fountain,  the  whole  convoy  natu- 
raUy  rushed  towards  It.  But  here  the  police- 
men barred  the  way  and  forbade  them  to 
take  a  single  drop  of  water.  Their  purpose 
was  to  sell  It  at  from  one  to  three  llras  a  cup 
and  sometlnes  they  actually  withheld  the 
water  after  getting  the  money.  At  another 
place,  where  there  were  wells,  some  women 
threw  themselves  Into  them,  as  there  was  no 
rope  or  pall  to  draw  up  the  water.  These 
women  were  drowned  and,  in  spite  of  that, 
the  rest  of  the  people  drank  from  that  well, 
the  dead  bodies  still  remaining  there  and 
polluting  the  water.  Sometimes,  when  the 
wells  were  shallow  and  the  women  could  go 
down  Into  them  and  come  out  again,  the 
other  people  would  rush  to  lick  or  suck 
their  wet.  dirty  cloths.   In  the  effort  to 
quench  their  thirst.  When  they  passed  an 
Arab  village  In  their  naked  condition  the 
Arabs  pitied  them  and  gave  them  old  pieces 
of  cloth  to  cover  themselves  with.  Some  to 
the  exiles  who  still  had  money  bought  some 
clothes:  but  some  still  remained  who  trav- 
elled thus  naked  all  the  way  to  the  city  of 
Aleppo.  The  poor  women  could  hardly  walk 
for  shame:  they  all  walked  bent  double. 

On  the  seventieth  day  a  few  creatures 
reached  Aleppo.  Out  of  the  combined 
convoy  of  18,000  souls  Just  150  women  and 
children  reached  their  destination.  A  few  of 
the  rest,  the  most  attractive,  were  still  living 
as  captives  of  the  Kurds  and  Turks;  all  the 
rest  were  dead. 

My  only  reason  for  relating  such  dreadful 
things  as  this  Is  that  without  the  details, 
the  English-speaking  public  cannot  under- 
stand precisely  what  this  nation  is  which  we 
call  Turkey.  I  have  by  no  means  told  the 
most  terrible  details,  for  a  complete  narra- 
tion of  the  sadistic  orgies  of  which  these  Ar- 
menian men  and  women  were  the  victims 
can  never  be  printed  In  an  American  publi- 
cation. Whatever  crimes  the  most  perverted 
Instincts  of  the  hiunan  mind  can  devise,  and 
whatever  refinements  of  persecution  and  In- 
justice the  most  debased  Imagination  can 
conceive,  became  the  dally  misfortunes  of 
this  devoted  people.  I  am  confident  that  the 
whole  history  of  the  human  race  contains 
no  such  horrible  episode  as  this.  The  great 
massacres  and  persecutions  of  the  past  seem 
almost  insignificant  when  compared  with 
the  sufferings  of  the  Armenian  race  in  1916. 
The  slaughter  of  the  Alblgenses  in  the  early 
part  of  the  thirteenth  century  has  always 
been  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  pitiful 
events  In  history.  In  these  outbursts  of  fa- 
naticism about  60,000  people  were  killed.  In 
the   massacre   of  St   Bartholomew   about 
30,000  human  beings  lost  their  lives.  The  Si- 
cilian Vespers,  which  has  always  figured  as 
one  of  the  most  fiendish  outbursts  of  this 
kind,  caused  the  destruction  of  8.000.  Vol- 
umes have  been  written  about  tBe  Spanish 
Inquisition  under  Torquemada,  yet  In  the 
eighteen  years  of  his  administration  only  a 
UtUe  more  than  8.000  heretics  were  done  to 
death.  Perhaps  the  one  event  in  history 
that  most  resembles  the  Armenian  deporta- 
tions was  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from 
Spain  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  According 
to   Prescott    160,000   were    uprooted    from 
their  homes  and  scattered  broadcast  over 
Africa  and  Europe.  Yet  all  these  previous 
persecutions  seem  almost  trivial  when  we 
compare  them  with  the  sufferings  of  the  Ar- 
menians, in  which  at  least  600,000  people 


were  destroyed  and  perbapa  as  many  as 
1,000.000.  And  these  earher  massacres,  when 
we  compare  them  with  the  spirit  that  di- 
rected the  Armenian  atrocities,  have  one 
feature  that  we  can  almost  describe  as  an 
excuse:  they  were  the  product  of  religious 
fanaticism  and  most  of  the  men  and  women 
who  Instigated  them  sincerely  beUeved  that 
they  were  devoutly  serving  their  Maker.  Un- 
doubtedly religious  fanaticism  was  an  impel- 
ling motive  with  the  Turkiah  and  Kurdish 
rabble  who  slew  Armenians  as  a  service  to 
Allah,  but  the  men  who  really  conceived  the 
crime  had  no  such  motive.  Practically  all  of 
them  were  atheists,  with  no  more  respect 
for  Mohanunedanism  than  for  Christianity, 
and  with  them  the  one  motive  was  cold- 
blooded, calculating  sUte  policy. 

The  Armenians  are  not  the  only  subject 
people  in  Turkey  which  have  suffered  from 
this  policy  of  making  Turkey  exclusively 
the  coimtry  of  the  Turks.  The  story  which  I 
have  told  about  the  Armenians  I  could  also 
tell  with  certain  modifications  about  the 
Oreeks  and  the  Syrians.  Indeed  the  Oreelu 
were  the  first  victims  of  this  nationalizing 
Idea,  I  have  already  described  how.  In  the 
few  months  preceding  the  European  War, 
the  Ottoman  Government  began  deporting 
Its  Greek  subjects  along  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor.  These  outrages  aroused  little  inter- 
est in  Europe  or  the  United  States,  yet  in 
the  space  of  three  or  foiu-  months  more 
than  100.000  Oreeks  were  taken  from  their 
age-long  homes  In  the  Mediterranean  litto- 
ral and  removed  to  the  Greek  Islands  and 
the  Interior.  For  the  larger  part  these  were 
bona-fide  deportations;  that  is.  the  Greek 
inhabitants  were  actually  removed  to  new 
places  and  were  not  subjected  to  wholesale 
massacre.  It  was  probably  for  the  reason 
that  the  civilized   world  did  not  protest 
against  these  deportations  that  the  Turks 
afterward  decided  to  apply  the  same  meth- 
ods on  a  larger  scale  not  only  to  the  Greeks 
but  to  the  Armenians,  Syrians,  Nestorians. 
and  others  of  Its  subject  peoples.  In  fact, 
Bedri  Bey.  the  Prefect  of  Police  at  Constan- 
tinople, himself  told  one  of  my  secretaries 
that  the  Turks  had  expeUed  the  Greeks  so 
successfully  that  they  had  decided  to  apply 
the  same  method  to  all  the  other  races  In 
the  empire. 

The  martyrdom  of  the  Greeks,  therefore, 
comprised  two  periods:  that  antedating  the 
war,  and  that  which  began  in  the  early  part 
of  1915.  The  first  affected  chiefly  the 
Greeks  on  the  seacoast  of  Asia  Minor.  The 
second  affected  those  living  In  Thrace  and 
In  the  territories  surrounding  the  Sea  of 
Marmora,  the  Dardanelles,  the  Bosphorus, 
and  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea.  These  latter, 
to  the  extent  of  several  hundred  thousand, 
were  sent  to  the  Interior  of  Asia  Minor.  The 
Turks  adopted  almost  Identically  the  same 
procedure  against  the  Greeks  as  that  which 
they  had  adopted  against  the  Armenians. 
They  began  by  incorporating  the  Greeks 
into  the  Ottoman  army  and  then  transform- 
ing them  Into  labour  battalions,  using  them 
to  build  roads  In  the  Caucasus  and  other 
scenes  of  action.  These  Greek  soldiers,  just 
like  the  Armenians,  died  by  thousands  from 
cold,  hunger,  and  other  privations.  The 
same  house-to-house  searches  for  hidden 
weapons  took  place  in  the  Greek  villages, 
and  Greek  men  and  women  were  beaten  and 
tortured  just  as  were  their  fellow  Armeni- 
ans. The  Greeks  had  to  submit  to  the  same 
forced  requisitions,  which  amounted  in  their 
case,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Armenians, 
merely  to  plundering  on  a  wholesale  scale. 
The  Turks  attempted  to  force  the  Greek 
subjects  to  become  Mohammedans;  Greek 


girls.  Just  like  Armenian  girls,  were  stolen 
and  taken  to  Turkish  harems  and  Greek 
boys  were  kidnapped  and  placed  in  Moslem 
households.  The  Greeks,  just  like  the  Arme- 
nians, were  accused  of  disloyalty  to  the 
Ottoman  Oovemment:  the  Turks  accused 
them  of  furnishing  supplies  to  the  English 
submarines  In  the  Marmora  and  also  of 
acting  as  spies.  The  Turks  also  declared  that 
th*"  Oreeks  were  not  loyal  to  the  Ottoman 
Government,  and  that  they  also  looked  for- 
ward to  the  day  when  the  Greeks  inside  of 
Turkey  would  become  part  of  Greece.  These 
latter  charges   were   unquestionably   true; 
that  the  Greeks,  after  suffering  for  five  cen- 
turies the  most  imspeakable  outrages  at  the 
hands  of  the  Turks,  should  look  longingly  to 
the  day  when  their  territory  should  be  part 
of  the  fatherland,  was  to  be  expected.  The 
Turks,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Armenians, 
seized  upon  this  as  an  excuse  for  a  violent 
onslaught  on  the  whole  race.  Everywhere 
the  Greeks  were  gathered  In  groups  and. 
imder  the  so-called  protection  of  Turkish 
gendarmes,    they    were    transported,    the 
larger  part  on  foot,  into  the  interior.  Just 
how  many  were  scattered  in  this  fashion  is 
not  definitely  known,  the  estimates  varying 
anywhere    from    200.000    up    to    1,000,000. 
These  caravans  suffered  great  privations, 
but  they  were  not  submitted  to  general  mas- 
sacre as  were  the  Armenians,  and  this  is 
probably  the  reason  why  the  outside  world 
has  not  heard  so  much  about  them.  The 
Turks  showed  them  this  greater  consider- 
ation not  from  any  motive  of  pity.  The 
Greeks,  unlike  the  Armenians,  had  a  gov- 
ernment  which   was   vitally   interested   in 
their  welfare.  At  this  time  there  was  a  gen- 
eral   apprehension    among    the    Teutonic 
Allies  that  Greece  would  enter  the  war  on 
the  side  of  the  Entente,  and  a  wholesale 
massacre  of  Greeks  In  Asia  Minor  would  un- 
questionably have  produced  such  a  state  of 
mind  In  Greece  that  its  pro-German  king 
would  have  been  unable  longer  to  keep  his 
cotmtry  out  of  the  war.  It  was  only  a  matter 
of  state  policy,  therefore,  that  saved  these 
Greek  subjects  of  Turkey  from  all  the  hor- 
rors that  befeU  the  Armenians.  But  their 
sufferings  are  still  terrible,  and  constitute 
another  chapter  In  the  long  story  of  crimes 
for  which  civilization  wiU  hold  the  Turk  re- 
sponsible. 


D  1630 

Mr.  HUNTER.  VLt.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
remembrance  of  the  1V4  million  Arme- 
nians who  died  in  the  first  genocide  of 
the  20th  century.  Prom  1915-18,  the 
Ottoman  Empire  perpetrated  a  sys- 
tematic deportation  and  massacre  of 
Armenians  living  throughout  the 
Empire.  With  calculated  precision,  the 
Ottoman  Turlts  arrested  the  Armenian 
intellectuals,  political  leaders,  and 
clergymen  on  April  24,  1915.  The  Ar- 
menian youth  serving  in  the  state  mili- 
tia were  then  disarmed  and  trans- 
ferred to  so-called  work  crews.  The  de- 
portation of  the  women,  the  elderly, 
and  children  followed.  They  were 
marched  from  their  historic  homeland 
into  the  Syrian  desert,  where  over 
three-quarters  of  all  Armenians  per- 
ished. American  Red  Cross  officials  re- 
ported these  crimes  to  the  world  and 
State  Department  officials  substanti- 
ated the  claims  of  this  genocide. 
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Today  we  remember  these  martyrs 
to  declare  our  outrage  that  an  entire 
people  was  nearly  wiped  off  the  face 
of  the  Elarth.  In  our  century  we  have 
seen,  not  only  the  Armenian  genocide, 
but  also  the  ssrstematlc  persecutions 
against  the  Jews  and  Cambodians.  We 
must  bring  these  crimes  to  light  in  an 
effort  to  guard  our  world  from  an- 
other tragedy.  When  there  was  no 
public  outcry  against  the  Ottoman 
Empire's  massacre  of  the  Armenians, 
the  seed  was  sown  for  the  Holocaust. 
As  Hitler  contemplated  this  atrocity 
he  asked.  "Who  after  all  speaks  of  the 
extermination  of  the  Armenians?"  We 
must  not  let  this  happen  again.  It  is 
with  sorrow  and  resolve  that  we  re- 
member the  martyrs  of  the  1915  Ar- 
menian genocide. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  my  coUeague, 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Pashatan),  our  great  Armenian  leader. 
for  jrielding  to  me  in  order  to  speak  on 
this  maXXxt. 

Mr.  PASHATAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate my  colleague's  kind  remarks. 

At  this  point,  Iifr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  put  into  the  Record  and  into 
the  hopper  a  bipartisan  resolution  in- 
troduced by  myself  and  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Wazmah)  and.  of  course,  I  hope  that 
all  oiu-  colleagues  will  see  fit  to  sign 
onto  the  resolution. 

H.  Res.  171 

The  resolution  is  as  follows: 
Resolution  to  affirm  the  Armenian 
Oenodde 

Whereas  the  Armenian  genocide  was  con- 
ceived by  the  Turkish  Government  and  Im- 
plemented from  1915  to  1923,  resulting  in 
the  extermination  of  1.5  million  Armenian 
men.  women,  and  children,  the  deportation 
of  an  additional  500,000  survivors,  and  the 
elimination  of  a  2,S00-year  Armenian  pres- 
ence in  its  historic  homeland; 

Whereas  the  Armenian  genocide  is  amply 
documented  in  the  archives  of  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  of  Austria,  Prance,  Germa- 
ny, and  Great  Brltlan; 

Whereas  United  States  Ambassador  to 
Turkey  Henry  Morgenthau  organized  and 
led  protests  by  all  nations,  among  them 
Turkey's  allies,  over  Turkey's  program  of 
race  extermination: 

Whereas  an  organization  known  as  Near 
East  Relief,  chartered  by  an  Act  of  Con- 
gress, contributed  some  $113  million  from 
1915  to  1930  to  aid  the  Armenian  genocide 
survivors  and,  whereas,  132,000  orphans 
became  foster  ctiildren  of  the  American 
people: 

Whereas  the  fact  of  the  Armenian  geno- 
cide was  confirmed  in  Senate  Resolution  359 
dated  BCay  13,  1920,  which  stated  in  part, 
"the  testimony  adduced  at  the  hearings  con- 
ducted by  the  subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  have  clear- 
ly established  the  truth  of  the  reported 
massacres  and  other  atrocities  from  which 
the  Armenian  people  have  suffered;" 

Whereas  the  fact  of  the  Armenian  geno- 
cide was  also  confirmed  in  House  Resolution 
148  wiUch  sUted  in  part,  "that  April  24, 
1975.  is  hereby  designated  as  'National  Day 
of  Remembrance  of  Man's  Inhtmianity  to 
Man,'  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a 


proclamation  calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  day  as  a  day 
of  remembrance  for  all  victims  of  genocide, 
especially  those  of  Armenian  ancestry  who 
succumbed  to  the  genocide  perpetrated  in 
1915,  and  in  whose  memory  ttiis  date  is  com- 
memorated by  aU  Armenians  and  their 
friends  tliroughout  the  world;" 

Whereas  former  President  Jimmy  Carter 
in  a  May  16,  1978,  speech  at  the  White 
House  stated  in  part,  "I  feel  very  deeply 
that  I,  as  President,  ought  to  make  sure 
that  this  (Armenian  Genocide)  Is  never  for- 
gotten;" 

Whereas  the  United  States,  during  the 
March  14  and  16,  1979,  sessions  of  the 
United  Nations  Commission  on  Human 
Rights,  voted  in  support  of  paragraph  30  in 
a  report  entitled,  "Study  of  the  Question  of 
the  Prevention  and  Punishment  of  the 
Crime  of  Genocide"  which  stated,  "Passing 
to  the  modem  era,  one  may  note  the  exist- 
ence of  relatively  full  documentation  deal- 
ing with  the  massacres  of  Armenians." 

Whereas  the  United  States  Holocaust  Me- 
morial Council,  an  Independent  Federal 
agency,  unanimously  resolved  on  April  30, 
1981,  that,  "the  Armenian  genocide  should 
be  included  in  the  Holocaust  Museum  Me- 
morial;" 

Whereas  President  Ronald  Reagan  in 
proclamation  4838,  dated  April  22,  1981, 
stated  in  part,  "like  the  genocide  of  the  Ar- 
menians before  it,  and  the  genocide  of  the 
Cambodians  which  followed  it— and  like  too 
many  other  persecutions  of  too  many  other 
peoples— the  lessons  of  the  Holocaust  must 
never  be  forgotten;" 

Whereas  the  fact  of  the  Armenian  geno- 
cide has  been  documented,  affirmed,  and 
reaffirmed  for  over  six  decades:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Retolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
That  it  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  has  embraced 
and  shall  embrace  these  historical  events. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  recently,  in 
the  last  6  months  or  so,  an  unfortu- 
nate incident  involving  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  Its  Bulletin,  which  is  an 
official  instrument  of  the  Department, 
more  or  less  in  the  nature  of  a  maga- 
zine, published  a  feature  article  on  ter- 
rorism, in  August  1982,  and  it  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  note,  which  I  shall  read 
and  which  set  off  considerable  contro- 
versy on  the  subject  of  the  Armenian 
policy.  I  now  read  the  note,  as  follows: 

Because  the  historical  record  of  the  1915 
events  in  Asia  Minor  is  ambiguous,  the  De- 
partment of  State  does  not  endorse  allega- 
tions that  the  Turkish  Government  commit- 
ted a  genocide  against  the  Armenian  people. 
Armenian  terrorists  use  this  allegation  to 
justify  in  part  their  continuing  attacks  on 
Turkish  diplomats  and  Installations. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  ranks  as  one 
of  the  most  grievous  bureaucratic 
blunders  that  the  Department  of  State 
has  committed  in  quite  some  time.  In 
the  Bulletin  of  September,  following 
that  issue,  the  Department  of  State  at- 
tempted to  correct  the  blunder  that  I 
just  read,  and  it  issued  an  editor's 
note,  which  reads  as  follows: 

The  article.  "Armenian  Terrorism:  A  Pro- 
file," which  appeared  in  the  feature  on  ter- 
rorism In  the  August  1982  issue  of  the  BvUe- 
tin,  does  not  necessarily  reflect  an  official 
position  of  the  Department  of  SUte,  and 
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the  interpretive  comments  in  the  article  are 
solely  those  of  the  author. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  qualifying 
words,  "not  necessarily,"  in  this  sup- 
posed retraction,  leaves  open  the  pos- 
sibility that  is  was  the  Department's 
position  that  the  Armenian  genocide 
of  1915  did  not  occur.  Many  of  my  col- 
leagues sent  letters  to  the  Department 
of  State  and  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  got  qualified  answers  back.  None 
was  satisfactory. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  before  me 
today  a  letter  from  the  Honorable 
Lawrence  S.  Eagleburger,  who  is  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Political 
Affairs.  The  letter  is  dated  today.  I  am 
submitting  it  in  its  entirety  for  the 
Record: 

DKPAKnfKMT  OP  State, 
Washington,  D.C..  April  21, 1983. 

Dear  Mr.  Pashayak:  I  especially  respect 
the  prominent  leadership  role  you  exercise 
in  the  Armenian-American  community  and 
am  consequently  pleased  to  write  to  you  on 
the  controverisal  subject  of  the  August  1982 
Department  of  SUte  Bulletin  article  on  Ar- 
menian terrorism. 

May  I  reemphasize  to  you  that  neither 
the  article,  its  accompanying  note,  nor  foot- 
notes were  Intended  as  statements  of  policy 
of  the  United  States.  Nor  did  they  represent 
any  change  In  U.S.  policy.  Policy  statements 
which  are  a  part  of  the  public  record  remain 
there  and  speak  for  themselves. 

As  you  can  understand,  the  Administra- 
tion remains  deeply  concerned  over  the  con- 
certed efforts  of  some  terrorist  groups  to 
invoke  the  tragic  events  of  1915  as  a  pretext 
for  terrorism  against  Turkish  diplomats  and 
private  and  public  activities  of  Turkey  and 
Turks  around  the  world.  The  United  States 
Government  condemns  most  strongly  all 
such  acts  of  terror. 

We  sincerely  desire  to  end  this  unfortu- 
nate controversy  over  the  Bulletin  article. 
To  that  end,  the  Department  of  State  plans 
to  publish  the  following  editor's  note  in  the 
next  issue  of  the  Department  of  State  Bul- 
letin. 

The  article  "Armenian  Terrorism:  A  Pro- 
file," wtiich  appeared  in  the  August  1982 
issue  of  the  Bulletin,  its  accompanying  note 
and  footnotes  were  not  intended  as  state- 
ments of  policy  of  the  United  States.  Nor 
did  they  represent  any  change  in  U.S. 
policy. 

I  hope  that  the  above  clarification  will  al- 
leviate any  concerns  you  may  liave. 
Sincerely, 

Lawkekce  S.  Kagleburger, 

Under  Secretary  of  State 

for  Political  Affairs. 

I  should  like  to  read  the  pertinent 
parts.  In  the  body  of  the  letter,  it  says: 

We  sincerely  desire  to  end  this  unfortu- 
nate controversy  over  the  Blletin  article- 
That  was  the  August  article  that  I 
read- 
To  that  end,  the  Department  of  State 
plans  to  publish  the  following  editor's  note 
in  the  next  issue  of  the  Etepartment  of  State 
BuUetln. 

The  article  "Armenian  Terrorism:  A  Pro- 
file," which  appeared  in  the  August  1982 
issue  of  the  Bulletin,  its  accompanying  note 
and  footnotes  were  not  Intended  as  state- 
ments of  policy  of  the  United  SUtes.  Nor 


did   they   represent   any   change   in   XJS. 
policy. 

Itx.  Speaker.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say 
that,  once  this  appears  in  the  Bulletin 
of  the  Department  of  State,  this  will 
constitute  an  unambiguous  retraction 
of  the  note  that  appeared  in  the 
August  article  which  I  read  a  few  mo- 
ments ago.  It  is  a  clear  statement  that 
the  Department  of  State  is  not  chang- 
ing U.S.  policy.  It  is  a  clear  statement 
that  they  did  not  Intend  to  change 
policy,  and  that  they  are  referring  to 
U.S.  policy  that  already  exists  on  the 
Armenian  question. 

So  I  am.  of  course,  please  to  an- 
nounce that  at  last  the  Department  of 
State  unequivocally  hss  retracted  its 
earlier  and  ambiguus  denial  of  the  Ar- 
menian genocide  of  1915. 

But  what  now  is  the  policy  that  the 
DepaJinient  of  State  leaves  in  place? 

We  shall  begin  by  the  statements  of 
Henry  Morgenthau.  Xi&.  Ambassador 
to  the  Ottoman  Empire,  in  an  official 
telegram  sent  from  him  to  the  UJS. 
Secretary  of  State  on  July  16.  1915.  in 
which  he  stated: 

Deportation  of  and  excesses  against  peace- 
ful Armenians  is  increasing  and  from  har- 
rowing reports  of  eye  witnesses  it  appears 
that  a  campaign  of  race  extermination  Is  in 
progress  under  a  pretext  of  reprisal  against 
rebellion. 

In  our  next  review  of  U.S.  policy  on 
the  Armenian  question,  we  shall  now 
turn  our  attention  to  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 359  of  May  13,  1920,  which  stotes: 
The  testimony  adduced  at  the  hearings 
conducted  by  the  sulx»mmlttee  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
have  clearly  established  the  truth  of  the  re- 
ported massacres  and  other  atrocities  from 
which  the  Armenian  people  have  suffered. 

It  Is  efficient  for  us  to  now  turn  to  a 
resolution  passed  by  the  UJS.  House  of 
Representatives.  Mr.  Speaker,  House 
Joint  Resolution  148.  on  April  8,  1975. 
wherein  this  body  declared: 

Resolved  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  April  24,  1975, 
is  hereby  designated  as  "National  Day  of 
Remembrance  of  Man's  Inhumanity  to 
Man,"  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a 
proclamation  oJling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  day  as  a  day 
of  remembrance  for  all  the  victims  f o  geno- 
cide, expeclally  those  of  Armenian  ancestry 
who  succuml)ed  to  the  genocide  perpetrated 
in  1915,  and  in  whose  memory  this  date  is 
commemorated  by  all  Armenians  and  their 
friends  throughout  the  world. 

It  is  not  Just  declarations  made  by 
the  officials  that  establish  the  foreign 
policy  of  a  luition.  but  also  the  actions 
taken  by  a  nation  in  an  international 
body.  In  respect  to  the  Armenian 
genocide  of  1915,  we  now  turn  our  at- 
tention to  paragraph  30  of  the  "Study 
of  the  Prevention  and  Punishment  of 
the  Crime  of  Genocide,"  a  report  pre- 
pared for  the  United  Nations  Subcom- 
mlssion  on  the  Prevention  of  Discrimi- 
nation and  Protection  of  Minorities, 
an  official  estebllshment  of  the  United 


Nations.  The  United  States  offered 
the  paragraph,  and  it  was  accepted  by 
that  body  and  it  constitutes  the  estab- 
lished foreign  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States. 
Paragraph  30  states  as  follows: 
Passing  to  the  modem  era,  one  may  note 
the  existence  of  relatively  full  documenta- 
tion dealing  with  the  massacres  of  Armeni- 
ans, which  have  been  described  as  the  "first 
case  of  genocide  in  the  twentieth  century." 
Bir.  Speaker,  this  reflects  yet  an- 
other facet  of  the  policy  that  the  De- 
partment of  State  in  its  letter  to  me 
today  implicitly  endorses. 

I  should  last  invite  our  attention  to 
this  body  and  the  executive  branch  in 
respect  to  the  Holocaust  Council 
wherein  it  is  firmly  established  that 
the  Armenian  genocide  of  1915  shall 
receive  its  proportion  of  the  memorial 
to  be  built  by  the  council.  The  Holo- 
caust Memorial  Council's  position  is 
stated  in  its  booklet  of  March  1983,  as 
follows: 

The  1915-23  genocide  of  the  Armenian 
citizens  of  the  Ottoman  Turkish  Empire  will 
have  a  place  of  prominence  In  the  Holocaust 
Museum.  Approval  by  the  Holocaust  Coun- 
cil was  unanimous. 

These  are  only  some  of  the  indica- 
tions of  U.S.  policy  that  obviously  was 
referred  to  in  the  letter  to  me  today 
from  Mr.  Eagleburger,  when  he  stated 
that  there  was  no  change  in  U.S. 
policy. 

Indeed  most  nations  have  recognized 
what  the  United  States  does,  that  the 
Armenian  genocide  occurred  in  1915. 
For  example,  a  recent  editorial  of  I* 
Monde,  the  French  newspaper,  states 
in  part  as  follows: 

The  International  ramifications  of  this 
terrorism,  the  secret  support  from  wiiich  it 
benefits,  make  its  eradication  all  the  more 
difficult.  This  is  no  reason,  however,  to 
throw  up  one's  hands  and  to  exchange  some 
dubious  benefits  for  the  end  of  attacks  in 
France.  This  is  all  the  more  so  to  the  extent 
that  the  true  objectives  of  the  ASALA 
appear  aimed  not  only  at  Turkey  because  of 
the  genocide,  but  they  proceed  from  an  ide- 
ological vision  that  has  no  relation  to  de- 
mocracy. .  .  . 

Having  said  all  this,  the  struggle  against 
Armenian  terrorism  should  be  accompanied, 
on  the  part  of  the  Western  democracies,  by 
a  diplomatic  action  to  convince  Turkey  to 
change  its  direction.  It  is  completely  scan- 
dalous that  Ankara  continues  to  deny  histo- 
ry or  to  falsify  it  60  years  after  having 
bloodied  it.  The  Armenian  community,  in  its 
great  majority  demands  only  this  right  from 
history.  But  It  constantly  comes  up  against 
a  brutal  refusal  by  the  Turkish 
authorities.  .  .  . 

A  resolute  diplomatic  struggle  to  reiiabiii- 
tate  history  must  be  undertaken  without 
delay.  France  would  honor  herself  by  taking 
the  initiative  in  this.  But  such  an  action, 
lest  it  be  taxed  with  opportunism,  must  be 
accompanied  by  an  implacable  struggle 
against  terrorism.  And,  In  these  two  parallel 
and  complementary  actions,  two  pitfalls 
may  be  avoided:  anti-Turkish  racism,  as  well 
as  antl- Armenian  racism. 
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That  is  just  one  example  of  what  a 
foreign  newspaper,  the  great  newspa- 
per Le  Monde,  had  to  say  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  genocide,  which  corre- 
sponds with  the  position  of  the  State 
Department  and.  of  course,  the  long 
recognized  historical  policy  of  the 
United  States. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  in  his  letter 
to  me  today,  Mr.  Eagleburger,  speak- 
ing for  the  Department  of  State,  de- 
plored the  terrorism  that  has  occurred 
against  Turkish  officials  and  people  in 
the  name  of  the  Armenian  question.  I 
share,       every       American-Armenian 
shares,  the  sense  of  horror  and  repug- 
nance to  civilized  people  that  was  re- 
flected in  Mr.  Eagleburger's  letter  and 
by  the  State  Department.  But  terror- 
ism in  no  way  played  a  role  in  the  deci- 
sion reached  by  the  Department  of 
State  to  send  me  this  letter.  Rather, 
the  Department  was  responding  to  my 
fervent  request  to  correct  a  bureau- 
cratic blunder.  I  was  hardly  working 
alone.  Numerous  of  my  colleagues  sent 
letters  to  the  Department.  I  should 
like  to  thank  especially  my  coUeague, 
the   Honorable  Hekry  Waxmah.  my 
leader,  the  Honorable  Robert  Michel. 
and.  of  course,  our  Speaker,  the  Hon- 
orable Thomas  P.   O'Neiu,.  Jr.,  for 
their  special  cooperation.  All  have  sup- 
ported the  Armenian  position  in  the 
past    and    continue    to    be    fervent 
friends. 

Mr.  Speaker,  now  that  it  is  clear 
what  the  position  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment is,  what  course  do  we  now  take? 
It  might  fairly  be  said  that  it  would  be 
well  for  the  Goverrunent  of  Turkey  to 
reassess  some  of  its  recent  actions.  It 
attempted  to  exclude  the  Armenian 
genocide  from  the  programs  of  the 
Holocaust  Council  and  to  prevent  Ar- 
menian participation  in  the  Interna- 
tional Conference  on  the  Holocaust 
and  Genocide  of  June  1982,  held  in  Tel 
Aviv.  As  late  as  yesterday,  Turltish 
Ambassador  Sukru  Elekdag  wrote  to 
every  Member  of  Congress  who  spoke 
last  year  in  this  Chamber  on  this  sub- 
ject, imploring  us  to  refrain  from  par- 
ticipating today.  I  very  much  appreci- 
ate my  colleagues  ignoring  the  Ambas- 
sador's plea. 

Mr.  Speaker,  great  history  can 
hardly  Ije  made  by  expimging  past  his- 
tory, or  by  attempting  to  expunge  it.  I 
offer  to  the  Government  of  Turkey,  I 
extend  the  hand  of  diplomacy:  Let  us 
conduct  discussions  with  a  view  to  re- 
solving this  issue,  now  too  long  unset- 
tled. It  is  now  for  us,  the  successors  on 
both  sides  of  these  terrible  events,  to 
settle  once  and  for  all  this  issue  that 
needlessly  pulls  us  apart. 
Let  us  talk. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California. 
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Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  thank  my  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Charles  Pashatan,  for  pro- 
vidlns  this  opportunity  to  recognize 
next  Sunday  as  Armenian  Martyr's 
Day.  This  day  is  observed  by  Armeni- 
an communities  worldwide  on  April  21, 
In  remembrance  of  the  day  in  1915 
that  marked  the  beginning  of  the 
genocide  of  the  Armenian  people.  Be- 
tween that  day  and  the  end  of  1918, 
1.5  million  Armenians  were  killed,  and 
most  Armenian  citizens  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire  either  driven  into  exile  or 
hiding.  As  a  result  of  this  reign  of 
terror,  an  entire  people  were  forced  to 
flee  from  their  ancestral  homelands  of 
3.000  years. 

Our  own  State  Department  records 
attest  to  the  loss  of  life.  There  seems 
no  doubt  that  what  was  attempted  was 
the  extermination  of  the  Armenian 
people:  the  first  genocide  of  the  20th 
century.  Just  as  the  Jewish  people 
would  later  suffer  under  the  Nazi  Hol- 
ocaust during  the  Second  World  War, 
the  Armenian  people  were  subjected 
to  a  sj^tematic  persecution  under  the 
Turkish  Government  of  that  time. 

So.  for  the  many  Armenian-Ameri- 
cans driven  to  this  land,  April  24  is  an 
occasion  for  renewal,  and  a  reminder 
of  the  terrible  era  that  their  own  fami- 
lies survived.  The  sacrifice  of  the  Ar- 
menian people  should  never  be  forgot- 
ten. It  should  live  on  as  a  reminder  of 
what  must  be  avoided  at  all  cost: 
Man's  inhumanity  to  man. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  I  appreciate  the 
remarks  of  my  colleague. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

Blr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  Just  like  to  state,  I 
mean  no  disrespect  for  my  distin- 
guished colleague  in  his  comments  re- 
garding the  State  Department's  posi- 
tion on  this  issue.  I  believe  the  State 
Department's  statement  is  a  genuine 
Improvement  from  what  they  have 
done  in  the  past. 

I  would  just  hope  that  on  an  issue  as 
serious  as  the  genocide  of  an  entire 
people  that  the  State  Department 
would  have  the  forthright  courage  to 
come  forth  and  state  that  the  geno- 
cide did,  in  fact,  happen,  because 
surely  if  we  cannot  get  them  to  recog- 
nize that  fact,  we  can  never  get  the 
Turks  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  I  appreciate  my 
colleague's  observation.  There  are 
ways  and  there  are  ways. 

I  have  taken  this  as  a  complete  and 
unambiguous  retraction  of  a  denial 
that  the  genocide  exists.  The  U.S. 
policy  is  embodied  in  at  least  the  offi- 
cial documents  that  I  have  talked 
about  today  and  the  actions  taken  by 
the  United  States,  and  that  was  the 
obvious  reference  by  the  Department 
of  State. 


Now.  the  Department  of  State  has 
never  it  its  history,  either  under  a  Re- 
publican or  a  Democratic  administra- 
tion, explicitly  taken  a  positive  posi- 
tion. I  agree  that  that  is  a  desirable 
thing  for  the  Department  of  State  to 
do,  but  with  respect  to  the  incident 
over  the  Bulletin— at  least  this 
Member,  and  I  think  others  are  taking 
it— that  the  Department  of  State  has 
put  to  rest  this  particular  issue,  as 
their  having  issued  now  and  it  is  a  part 
of  the  record  an  unequivocal  retrac- 
tion of  their  denial  or  even  possible 
denial  that  the  genocide  took  place.  I 
think  that  is  the  logical  way  to  read 
this. 

Now,  it  leaves  open,  my  colleague  is 
quite  right,  the  broader  question  of 
having  the  Department  come  forth 
and  issue  a  positive  statement  on  the 
subject;  but  I  should  say  at  this  point 
it  is  no  longer  fair  to  do  that  with  re- 
spect to  this  particular  incident  over 
the  Bulletin. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  compliment  the  gentleman 
for  the  work  he  has  done  in  this  area 
and  the  pressvu-e  he  has  brought  to 
bear. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  WeU,  I  know  the 
gentleman  participated  in  that. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  my 
colleague  has  the  great  fortune  of 
being  married  to  a  lovely  woman  of 
Armenian  descent  and  I  know  the  gen- 
tleman is  very  close  to  the  Armenian 
people  and  in  my  colleague  the  Arme- 
nian people  certainly  have  a  friend. 

Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  Arme- 
nian Matyrs  Day,  April  24,  is  a  day 
that  has  great  meaning  for  me.  My 
Polish  ancestors  also  have  suffered 
persecution  and  pain  at  the  hands  of 
tyrannical  governments.  Of  course,  we 
are  not  alone.  Almost  every  ethnic 
group  in  the  world  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  wrongs  committed  by  others. 
The  reasons  that  these  wrongs  have 
been  committed  are  many;  fear,  hate, 
nationalism,  and  jealousy.  Every  human 
emotion  has  been  used  at  some  time  in 
history  as  an  excuse  to  subjugate  others. 

But  the  Armenian  genocide  stands 
out  in  man's  past,  as  a  particularly 
brutal  act.  The  Turkish  Government 
at  the  time  announced  that  It  was  re- 
locating the  Armenians  to  other  coun- 
tries, while  in  fact  the  Government 
had  no  Intention  of  doing  so.  The  sub- 
sequent atrocities  were  so  terrible  that 
U.S.  Ambassador  Henry  Morgenthau. 
Sr..  could  not  bring  himself  to  write 
down  the  details  of  the  events.  Q^r 
commemoration  of  the  Armenian  mas- 
sacre shows  our  resolve  to  work  foA* 
freedom  and  Justice  around  the  worlq. 
It  Is  only  by  remembering  such  terrif 
ble  acts  of  the  past  that  we  can  be  re- 
minded to  work  for  their  prevention  in 
the  future.  I  am  proud  to  be  a  pajt^ 
this  memorial,  and  to  be  a  m^rtiEer  of 
this  body  which  is  working  to' see  that 
massacres  of  any  people  do  f  not  take 
place  again. 


•  Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  68  years 
ago  one  of  the  greatest  atrocities  in 
the  history  of  mankind  occurred, 
namely  the  murdering  of  IVi  million 
Innocent  Armenians.  As  I  said  before 
in  1975  in  support  of  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 148  this  genocide  was  a  "delib- 
erate attempt  to  exterminate  the  Ar- 
menian nation  which  cannot  and 
should  not  be  ignored." 

Today's  memorial  in  Congress  is  nec- 
essary and  appropriate  because  the 
facts  surrounding  the  Armenian  Geno- 
cide must  never  be  forgotten.  This  is  a 
particularly  important  memorial  be- 
cause the  August  1982  State  Depart- 
ment Bulletin  attempted  to  revise  the 
history  of  this  terrible  event  and  con- 
ceal the  truth  about  this  great  trage- 
dy. 

Since  December  when  this  article 
was  brought  to  my  attention  by  a  con- 
stituent, attorney  Robert  Kaloosdian 
of  Watertown,  I  have  been  exchanging 
letters  with  the  State  Department  to 
get  them  to  disavow  and  retract  this 
offensive  article  and  note.  On  April  8. 
John  Hughes,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Public  Affairs  informed  me 
that  "neither  the  article,  its  accompa- 
nying note  nor  footnotes  were  intend- 
ed as  statements  of  policy  of  the 
United  States.  Nor  did  they  represent 
any  change  in  U.S.  policy.  Policy  state- 
ments which  are  part  of  the  public 
record  remain  there  and  speak  for 
themselves". 

Needless  to  say  this  retraction 
cannot  completely  erase  the  great 
damage  that  has  been  done  by  that  ar- 
ticle. However,  it  reinforces  how  im- 
portant it  is  for  the  Congress  to  pay 
attention  to  this  question  and  be  ever 
vigilant  to  make  sure  that  the  histori- 
cal record  and  policy  regarding  the  Ar- 
menian Genocide  is  a  true  reflection 
of  what  actually  happened  to  the  Ar- 
menian people.  As  long  as  we  in  Con- 
gress remain  vigilant  I  am  certain  that 
no  attempt  to  cover  up  what  actually 
happened  will  succeed.* 

•  Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  Sunday, 
April  24,  will  mark  the  68th  anniversa- 
ry of  the  Armenian  holocaust.  As  we 
reflect  on  the  historical  documents 
which  reveal  the  tragedy  perpetrated 
by  the  Ottoman  Turkish  Government 
beginning  in  1915,  it  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  conceive  that  there  are  those 
who  still  deny  that  it  occurred.  But  in- 
explicably, there  are  many  who  deny 
what  history  has  told.  It  is  this  denial 
which  causes  the  frustration  of  the 
people  whose  ranks  were  decimated  in 
the  brutal  and  systematic  murder.  And 
it  is  this  denial  which  causes  the 
shame  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  to 
bring  further  shame  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Turkey  today. 

Undoubtedly,  the  most  valuable  les- 
sons of  human  experience  are  those 
learned  through  our  mistakes.  And  un- 
doubtedly, nothing  can  be  learned 
from  the  mistakes  we  fail  to  admit. 


Unfortunately  no  Turkish  Govern- 
ment since  1915  has  acknowledged  the 
role  of  its  predecessors  in  the  terrible 
events  which  history  so  clearly  dis- 
closes. It  should  be  understood  that  no 
one  is  pointing  an  accusatory  finger  at 
the  Turkish  leaders  of  today  or  at  the 
Turkish  people.  Those  of  us  who  have 
focussed  our  attention  on  the  tragedy 
of  1915  seek  not  to  discredit  a  govern- 
ment or  a  people,  but  merely  to  en- 
courage reflection  on  the  part  of  all 
members  of  the  human  race.  Only  by 
seeing  history  clearly,  by  acknowledg- 
ing our  mistakes  as  well  as  our  tri- 
umphs, can  we  understand  the  con- 
flicts of  the  present.  Only  in  this  way 
can  we  insure  that  we  do  not  repeat 
the  mistakes  of  the  past.* 
•  Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  April 
24,  1983  will  mark  the  68th  anniversa- 
ry of  one  of  the  most  brutal  crimes 
committed  during  the  history  of 
human  civilization,  the  systematic 
murder  of  1.5  million  Armenians. 

We  must  not  allow  the  world  to 
forget  that  on  this  day  in  1915.  the 
Tiurks  began  a  planned  and  coordinat- 
ed operation  which  was  designed  to  -de- 
stroy the  Armenian  culture  and  kill 
every  Armenian  living  in  lands  under 
Turkish  occupation. 

Yet,  despite  the  persecution,  suffer- 
ing, and  injustice  the  Armenian  people 
have  endured,  they  have  maintained 
their  Identity  and  spirit. 

This  Is  indeed  cause  for  celebration 
and  commendation  from  all  other  free 
peoples  of  the  world  and  an  example 
of  strength  and  courage  for  all  those 
who  suffer  still.* 

*  Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  68 
years  ago,  in  April  of  1915.  the  first 
genocide  of  the  20th  century  began. 
Over  1V4  million  Armenians  were  mas- 
sacred during  the  next  7  years,  virtual- 
ly eliminating  the  Armenian  communi- 
ty of  Asia  Minor  and  Turkish  Arme- 
nia. Only  a  few  hundred  thousand  of 
these  brave  people  survived  this  holo- 
caust, escaping  to  Europe.  Russia. 
Arab  countries,  or  the  United  States. 

Thus,  stripped  of  their  dignity, 
forced  from  their  homeland,  and  sepa- 
rated from  their  families,  those  who 
survived  the  deliberate  effort  to  wipe 
out  this  entire  people  started  anew 
after  near  total  annihilation.  They 
had  endured  what  was,  at  that  time, 
man's  greatest  inhumanity  to  his 
fellow  man  in  all  history. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1915  approximately 
half  of  the  world's  Armenian  popula- 
tion was  deliberately  massacred.  It  is 
deplorable  that  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment has  never  acknowledged  these 
atrocities,  choosing  to  say  that  the  Ar- 
menians died  as  a  result  of  cold, 
famine,  and  the  events  of  World  War 
I.  Eyewitness  accounts  disprove  the 
Turk's  distorted  claims.  It  is  our  re- 
sponsibility to  inform  the  world  of  the 
truth  surrounding  this  atrocity  and 
persuade  those  who  refuse  to  accept 


the  historical  facts  about  the  genocide 
to  do  so. 

The  world's  failure  to  acknowledge 
the  Armenian  genocide  provided 
Hitler  with  a  precedent  for  his 
crimes— this  century's  second  geno- 
cide. We  should  condemn  the  racial 
hatred  of  1915  as  we  have  the  Nazi's 
religious  persecution.  Only  by  recall- 
ing both  for  what  they  were— terrible 
misguided  moments  in  our  history- 
can  we  prevent  anything  like  these  dis- 
asters from  recurring.* 
*  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
eagerly  support  this  special  order 
which  honors  the  memory  of  the  Ar- 
menian martyrs.  We  are  setting  aside 
this  day  to  comment  upon  the  special 
sacrifices  that  thousands  of  Armenian 
l)atriots  made  on  behalf  of  independ- 
ence and  freedom.  They  gave  their 
lives  in  defending  their  beliefs  against 
the  ruthless  Ottomans. 

As  my  colleagues  weU  understand, 
the  worldwide  Armenian  population 
commemorates  the  genocide  of  over  a 
million  Armenians  every  April  24. 
Even  as  we  celebrate  the  68th  anniver- 
sary of  that  terrible  massacre,  the 
Turkish  Government  refuses  to  admit 
its  guilt.  Even  today,  the  Government 
of  Turkey  distorts  the  realities  of  the 
massacre. 

Persecution  in  Armenia  is  as  old  as 
the  Roman  Empire.  Over  the  centu- 
ries, a  series  of  rulers  have  sought  to 
repress  Armenian  attempts  to  gain  in- 
dependence. The  Armenian  people 
have  time  and  again  been  brutalized, 
discriminated  against,  and  killed.  Be- 
tween 1893  and  1923,  over  1.8  million 
Armenians  reportedly  were  killed  by 
the  Turks.  Another  1  million  were  al- 
legedly exiled.  Only  about  19  percent 
of  the  Armenian  community  in 
Turkey  survived,  according  to  some 
sources.  Theirs  was  the  first  holocaust 
in  that  the  Turkish  Government  will- 
fully perpetrated  actual  genocide 
against  the  Armenian  nation. 

Armenia  is  one  of  the  early  captive 
nations.  Nevertheless,  despite  the 
scars,  the  spirit  of  the  Armenian 
people  lives  on. 

To  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Americans  of  Armenian  origin,  I  offer 
my  condolences  for  the  great  loss  they 
have  suffered  as  a  people.  All  of  us 
today  pay  homage  to  those  whom  they 
have  lost. 

As  long  as  we  remember  the  past,  as 
long  as  we  keep  our  ideals  alive,  then 
we  shall  never  abandon  the  belief  that 
all  men  must  be  treated  with  human 
dignity  and  with  respect  for  individual 
Uberty. 

It  is  in  the  spirit  of  respect  for 
human  dignity  that  I  strongly  support 
this  special  order.* 

*  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
recall  the  genocide  of  1.5  million  Ar- 
menians whose  homeland  was  invaded 
68  years  ago  by  the  Turks  who  carried 
out  a  planned  and  coordinated  oi>er- 
ation  before  the  entire  world.  A  great 


crime  against  humanity  was  commit- 
ted and  we  must  continue  to  express 
our  outrage  to  keep  in  the  forefront  of 
the  minds  of  all  men  and  women  the 
horror  of  this  crime  so  that  such 
atrocities  are  never,  ever  repeated. 

As  we  resurrect  the  memory  of  the 
Armenian  genocide  and  mourn  the 
death  of  those  who  violently  lost  their 
lives,  I  would  like  to  share  with  Mem- 
oers  of  Congress  a  letter  from  a  group 
of  Armenians  from  the  10th  District  of 
Virginia  who  have  given  me  their  in- 
terpretation of  this  commemorative 
day.  The  message  is  clear  and  I  com- 
mend its  reading  to  my  colleagues  as 
part  of  today's  recognition  of  Armeni- 
an Martyrs'  Day. 

Dear  Cohgressmam  Wolt.  Thank  you  for 
asking  for  our  assistance  as  the  Armenian 
Youth  Federation  of  America  to  contribute 
to  this  day  of  commemoration  of  the  Arme- 
nian Martyrs'  Day  as  recognized  by  the 
United  States  Congress.  We  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  share  with  you  and  other 
members  of  Congress  our  thoughts  on  the 
meaning  of  this  day. 

As  grandchildren  of  the  survivors  of  the 
Armenian  Genocide  and  as  the  second  gen- 
eration of  Armenian-Americans,  we  hold  a 
deep  feeling  within  us  on  this  day  of  com- 
memoration for  the  memory  of  our  grand- 
p^nts  and  great-grandparents  who  died  in 
1915  through  1920  during  the  Turkish  mas- 
sacre of  the  Armenians.  Attempts  to  distort 
and  deny  the  historical  facts  of  the  act  of 
genocide  not  only  disturb  us  greatly,  but 
makes  us  fear  that  such  atrocities  may  reoc- 
cur in  the  history  of  manldnd. 

We  are  grateful  to  the  American  people 
who  sent  $113  million  in  aid  to  the  survivors 
of  the  genocide  and  who  documented  the 
horrible  genocide  that  we  as  Armenians 
cannot  forget. 

We  live  daily  with  the  memory  of  our 
grandparents'  tragic  deaths  and  we  believe 
we  cannot  emphasize  enough  how  impor- 
tant it  is  that  the  world  remember  the 
horror  of  past  genocides  so  that  we  are  not 
condemned  to  repeat  the  terror. 

We  thank  you  and  the  U.S.  Congress  for 
recognizing  this  day  of  commemoration  to 
help  in  keeping  alive  a  lesson  in  history  that 
must  never  be  forgotten. 
Sincerely. 

ZAHKXI  ASMEITIAH, 

Preaident,  Armenian  Youth 

Federation  oifAmerica.9 

*  Mr.  FISH.  Mi.  Speaker,  it  is  an  un- 
pleasant task  to  speak  of  the  massacre 
of  a  people.  Unpleasant— but  neces- 
sary. It  is  important  for  us  as  individ- 
uals and  as  Members  of  Congress  to 
tell  the  truth,  to  testify  to  the  realities 
of  man's  capacity  for  evil. 

During  the  early  part  of  this  centu- 
ry, over  1%  million  Armenians  living 
under  the  rule  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  in  what  is  now  Turkey,  were 
massacred  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Tuiidsh  Government.  This  black  event 
In  history  lives  in  the  memory  of  those 
who  survived,  and  their  descendants. 
That  is  not  enough;  it  must  be  made 
known  to  the  world  as  an  example  of 
what  must  not  be  allowed  to  occur.  We 
must  be  constantly  vigilant  to  abuses 
of  human  rights.  We  must  speak  out. 
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and  act  against  them,  if  we  are  to  pre- 
vent them  from  recurring. 

Just  a  decade  after  the  massacre  of 
the  Armenians.  Hitler  came  to  power 
in  Germany.  Again,  the  world  did 
nothing,  and  allowed  the  genocide  of  a 
people.  Just  last  week,  we  dedicated 
two  buildings,  near  the  Mall,  for  the 
building  of  a  Holocaust  Museum.  The 
X3J&,  Holocaust  Memorial  Council 
unanimously  resolved  to  Include  the 
Armenian  genocide  in  its  museum  and 
educational  programs.  This  Is  an  im- 
portant step  In  educating  the  general 
public  to  what  abominations  man  is 
capable  of,  so  that  similar  perversions 
of  human  rights  might  be  prevented. 
We  must  not  forget,  we  must  stand  to- 
gether, and  not  be  silent,  if  we  are  to 
ever  prevent  a  reoccurence  of  such  in- 
humanity.* 

•  Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
on  this  day  in  1915  that  the  people  of 
Armenia,  men  and  women,  young  and 
old,  suffered  the  start  of  one  of  the 
great  horrors  of  the  20th  century— the 
Armenian  genocide.  Armenians  were 
no  strangers  to  massacres,  to  persecu- 
tion, to  hardship  before  1915.  but  this 
was  something  very  different,  and  it  is 
what  has  made  the  world  of  the  20th 
century  also  so  very  different  from  all 
that  has  gone  before  in  hiunan  histo- 
ry. The  first  organized  genocide  of  our 
century  claimed  1.500.000  Armenian 
lives.  Where  persecutions  over  the  cen- 
turies had  aimed  at  creating  terror,  ex- 
acting tribute,  securing  religious  con- 
version, 1915  brought  only  one  goal- 
extermination.  They  did  not  care  who 
they  were  killing,  so  long  as  they  were 
Armenians,  and  the  killing  continued 
as  long  as  there  were  Armenians  alive. 

The  Armenian  people  did  not  die. 
Their  homeland  has  vanished  from 
the  map.  but  their  cultiire.  language, 
and  traditions  live  on.  nowhere  strong- 
er than  in  the  Armenian-American 
community  in  my  own  home  of  south- 
em  California.  The  events  that  started 
on  that  other  April  24,  while  it  took 
relatives  and  friends  from  every  Arme- 
nian family,  also  took  something  from 
the  rest  of  us.  even  those  who  were 
not  bom  in  1915.  Genocide  is  an  attack 
upon  more  than  the  existence  of  a 
people.  It  is  an  attack  on  the  value  of 
human  life  for  all  people,  everywhere. 
By  attempting  to  dehumanize  its  vic- 
tims; by  trying,  through  the  sheer 
enormity  of  suffering,  to  turn  people 
into  simple  statistics;  by  creating 
horror  so  vast,  huge  and  profound 
that  our  minds  are  forced  to  reject  it. 
genocide  tries  to  perpetuate  itself.  It  is 
up  to  us  to  make  sure  that  this  does 
not  come  to  pass.  By  remembering 
1915  as  part  of  the  vast  human  trage- 
dy that  is  the  history  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury and  not  as  some  aberration,  not 
as  some  columns  of  figures  showing 
the  reckoning  of  the  dead,  we  must 
make  the  memory  of  those  who  died 
part  of  our  arsenal  against  those  who 
believe  that  human  Ufe  is  worth  noth- 


ing, that  massacre  and  slaughter  are 
everyday  political  tools,  that  stand 
against  all  human  life  and  decency. 

Less  than  a  generation  before  1915. 
the  entire  world  had  its  attention  cm>- 
tured  by  one  act  of  injustice  to  one 
man— the  Dreyfuss  affair  in  France. 
Today,  those  whose  tools  include  re- 
pression and  massacre  would  like  to 
put  this  sense  of  injustice  asleep, 
numbed  by  the  sheer  magnitude  of 
horrors  such  as  the  Armenian  geno- 
cide. If  it  ever  comes  to  pass  that  we 
can  read  of  these  acts,  past  or  present, 
and  not  really  care,  then  the  execu- 
tioners will  have  triimiphed  in  the 
end. 

That  is  why  remembering  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  Armenian  people  is  impor- 
tant to  all  of  us  to  value  freedom  and 
the  worth  of  human  life.  By  com- 
memorating April  24.  1915,  the  start  of 
the  first  genocide  of  the  20th  century, 
we  are  making  a  commitment  to  use 
this  memory  of  the  past  to  create  a 
future  where  genocide  and  autogeno- 
cide  shall  be.  once  more,  unknown.* 

•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join  my 
colleagues  today  in  remembrance  of 
the  Armenian  massacre  of  1915.  Sixty- 
eight  years  ago.  IV^  million  Armenian 
men.  women,  and  children  were  cruel- 
ly exterminated  in  what  is  now  viewed 
as  the  beginning  of  modem  genocide. 

I  deplore  both  the  senseless  uproot- 
ing of  the  Armenian  people  from  their 
homelands  and  the  brutal,  systematic 
massacres  conducted  against  them  by 
the  Government  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  Today,  we  pause  for  a 
moment  to  contemplate  the  inhuman- 
ity of  this  crime  and  to  rededicate  oiu*- 
selves  to  a  future  where  such  tragedies 
wiU  not  occur. 

Last  week  at  the  Holocaust  survi- 
vors' meeting  here  in  Washington,  our 
society  reaffirmed  its  commitment  to 
prevent  the  horror  of  genocide  by  not 
allowing  such  acts  to  be  forgotten  over 
time.  So  too,  we  must  not  forget  what 
befell  the  Armenians.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  my  hope  that  through  continued 
reco^tion  of  the  persecution  carried 
out  against  the  Armenians  in  1915,  we 
can  affirm  that  those  who  perished 
there  did  not  die  in  vain. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Pasha Y AN)  for  arranging 
this  special  order  this  year.* 

•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  Join  my  distinguished  colleague, 
Hon.  ChabLbs  Pashayah.  Jr.  of  the 
17th  District  of  California,  in  com- 
memorating Armenian  Martyrs'  Day. 

April  24.  1983.  marks  the  68th  anni- 
versary of  the  ruthless  Turkish  massa- 
cre of  the  Armenian  people.  Each 
year,  those  of  us  who  have  large  Arme- 
nian-American constituencies  in  our 
congressional  districts,  have  spoken 
out  on  the  House  floor  in  commemora- 
tion of  this  tragic  event  in  world  histo- 
ry. 

Regrettably,  however,  despite  docu- 
mented evidence  in  its  own  files,  our 


State  Department  last  August  chose  to 
include  the  following  statement  in  its 
official  Department  of  State  Bulletin: 
Because  the  historical  record  of  the  1915 
events  in  Asia  Minor  is  ambiguous,  the  De- 
partment of  State  does  not  endorse  allega- 
tions that  the  Turkish  Oovemment  commit- 
ted a  genocide  against  the  Armenian  people. 

I  want  to  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  this  statement  was  made  even 
though  the  State  Department  had  ir- 
refutable evidence  in  its  own  files  of 
the  Armenian  genocide  by  the  Turks. 
Excerpts  from  that  evidence,  including 
State  Department  decimal  file  number 
references,  with  dates,  follow: 

U.S.  EMBASSY  AT  CONSTANTINOPIE  CABLES  TO  THE  U.S. 
DEPARTIKENT  Of  STATE  CONCERNING  EXTERMINATION  OF 
ARMENIANS  IN  TURKEY 
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Eintasy,  oMes  Stile  Deperlmeiit  Hiif 
V  fv  roniiii  AKars  dara  AnMniai 


U.S.  CONSULAR  AND  NEUTRAL  EYEWITNESS  REPORTS  ON 
THE  EXTERMINATION  OF  THE  ARMENIANS  IN  OnOMAN 
TURKEY  IN  THE  ARCHIVES  Of  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
STATE 
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IMeaidloali 
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portiil  ai  forced  doperUtiMS,  lutm  end  nussacre  of 


^  I  ajpeerap  "a  caefily  ptamd  xlienie  to 
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of  Stile  adesJM  Ma  II  i^m  fion  Unfkd  State      Hirpiil 
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(7)  167.4016/230:  IMed  Staks  Cmai  el  Tilis  F.   Dec.  10, 191S, 
yWaiMy  Snatli  to  Seoetay  of  State  laportiM      nfa. 
170,090  Armenai   refufees  ■   Ike  CaucBB  and 
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(I)  N7.40ie/2S8:  Afltesakr  MoriailkM  to  Seoetay  lai  4, 1916, 
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U.S.  DB>MnieiT  OF  STATE  INSTRUCnONS  AND 
OOMIENTS  ON  THE  ARMENIAN  GENOCHIE.  1915-16 
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Because  of  this  evidence,  the  De- 
partment's statement  made  a  mockery 
of  the  dedicated  service  of  Ambassador 
Henry  Morgenthau  and  other  State 
Department  officials  who  transmitted 
eyewitness  reports  to  the  State  De- 
parUnent  on  the  Armenian  massacre. 
Excerpts  from  some  of  Ambassador 
Morgenthau's  cables  to  the  State  De- 
partment follow: 

When  the  TuriUsh  authorities  gave 

the  orders  for  these  deporUtions.  they  were 
merely  giving  the  death  warrant  to  a  whole 
race;  they  understood  this  well,  and.  In  their 
(»nvereations  with  me.  they  made  no  par- 
ticular attempt  to  conceal  the  fact. 

"I  have  by  no  means  told  the  most  terrible 
details,  for  a  complete  narration  of  the  sa- 
distic orgies  of  wlilch  these  Armenian  men 
and  women  were  the  victims  can  never  be 
printed  In  an  American  publication.  What- 
ever crimes  the  most  perverted  Instincts  of 
the  human  mind  can  devise,  and  whatever 
refinements  of  persecutions  and  Injustice 
the  most  debased  Imagination  can  conceive, 
became  the  dally  misfortunes  of  this  devot- 
ed people.  I  am  confident  that  the  whole 
history  of  the  human  race  contains  no  such 
horrible  episode  as  this.  The  great  massa- 
cres and  persecutions  of  the  past  seem 
almost  inslgnlfitiant  when  compared  to  the 
sufferings  of  the  Armenian  race  in  1915." 

HontY  MOROEMTHAD,  Sr., 

VS.  Ambassador  to  Turkey.  AmboMOdor 
MoTventhau'a  Story  (Doubleday. 
Garden  City  1918)  (Second  edition. 
Plandome.  N.Y.,  1975,  pp.  309;  321-22.) 


Mr.  Speaker,  along  with  yourself. 
Congressman  Pasha  yah,  and  other  col- 
leagues in  this  body.  I  asked  the  State 
Department  to  make  a  clear  and  un- 
ambiguous retraction  of  its  apparent 
denial  of  the  Armenian  genocide,  for 
anything  less  would  have  been  an  out- 
right distortion  of  recorded  and  docu- 
mented historical  events. 

Along  with  my  colleagues.  I  have 
been  anxiously  awaiting  clarification 
by  the  State  Department  of  its  official 
position  regarding  the  Armenian  geno- 
cide, and  I  was  pleased  to  leam  that 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Political 
Affairs  Lawrence  S.  Eagleburger  this 


morning  has  unequivocally  stated  that 
"neither  the  article,  its  accompanying 
note,  nor  footnotes"  which  appeared 
in  the  August  1982  Department  of 
State  Bulletin  "were  intended  as  state- 
ment of  policy  of  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  certainly  a 
timely  clarification  by  the  State  De- 
partment, for  it  comes  as  we  Join  our 
Armenian-American  constituents 

across  the  Nation  in  paying  tribute  to 
the  memory  and  martyrdom  of  the  in- 
nocent victims  of  the  Armenian  geno- 
cide. As  we  recall  the  sad  events  of 
1915.  let  us  do  our  utmost  to  alleviate 
the  memory  of  this  unjustified  crime 
against  the  Armenian  people,  the  scars 
of  which  are  carried  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  every  surviving  Armenian.* 
•  Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week,  the  first  gathering  of  American 
survivors  of  the  Nazi  Holocaust 
against  the  Jews  was  held  here  in 
Washington.  The  suffering  that  was 
inflicted  on  those  survivors,  and  on 
the  millions  of  European  Jews  who  did 
not  survive,  can.  in  some  sense,  be 
traced  to  the  Turkish  massacre  of  the 
Armenians  that  we  recall  today.  For 
Adolf  Hitler,  in  Justifying  his  "Pinal 
Solution."  Is  reported  to  have  said. 
"Who  today  remembers  the  massacre 
of  the  Armenians?" 

In  observing  Armenian  Martyrs  Day. 
we  seek  to  insure  that  the  massacre  of 
more  than  1V4  million  Armenians  will 
not  be  forgotten.  There  are  those  who 
seek  to  deny  the  historical  fact  of  the 
Armenian  genocide.  Their  attempts  to 
revise  history  to  erase  the  atrocities 
that  were  committed  against  the  Ar- 
menians, must  be  overcome. 

Only  by  keeping  the  memory  of  past 
horrors  fresh  can  we  maintain  our  vig- 
ilance against  the  possibility  of  future 
genocides.  The  establishment  of  the 
Holocaust  Memorial  as  part  of  the 
Smithsonian  Museum  will  serve  to 
educate  current  and  future  genera- 
tions of  Americans  on  the  massacre  of 
the  Armenians  as  well  as  the  Holo- 
caust against  the  Jews,  and  help 
insure  that  the  United  States  will 
always  stand  as  a  bulwark  against 
genocide. 

One  action  that  should  be  taken  in 
demonstrating  our  commitment  to 
human  rights  and  our  imderstanding 
of  the  lessons  of  the  genocides  of  the 
20th  century  is  the  ratification  of  the 
Genocide  Convention.  For  34  years  the 
convention  has  been  before  the  com- 
munity of  nations.  In  that  time,  some 
88  nations  have  ratified  it,  including 
every  othe  major  industrial  power.  Yet 
the  United  States,  despite  our  role  as  a 
leading  force  for  human  rights.  stiU 
has  not  ratified. 

I  have  introduced  House  Resolution 
50,  which  expresses  the  sense  of  the 
House  that  the  United  States  should 
ratify  the  Genocide  Convention.  Ar- 
menian Martyrs  Day.  and  Holocaust 
Memorial  ceremonies,  provide  power- 
ful reminders  of  the  horrors  of  the 


past.  The  Genocide  Convention  is  the 
tool  we  need  to  prevent  future  recur- 
rences of  those  horrors.  On  this  day.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  call- 
ing for  \JJ&.  ratification  of  tWs  vital 
international  treaty.* 
•  Mrs.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
part  of  the  order  to  commemorate  the 
Armenian  genocide,  sponsored  by  my 
respected  collegue  from  California. 
Chablss  Pashayak.  I  would  like  to 
read  the  following  quote: 

I  have  issued  the  command— and  I'll  have 
anylx>dy  who  writes  but  one  word  of  criti- 
cism executed  by  a  firing  squad— that  our 
war  aim  does  not  consist  In  reaching  ceriAin 
lines,  but  In  the  phyidcal  destruction  of  the 
enemy.  Accordingly,  I  liave  placed  my 
death-head  formations  in  readiness— for  tlie 
present  only  In  the  East— with  orders  to 
them  to  send  to  death  mercilessly  and  with- 
out compassion,  men,  women  and  children 
of  Polish  derivation  and  language.  Only 
thus  shall  we  gain  the  living  space  which  we 
need.  Who,  after  all,  speaks  today  of  the  an- 
nihilation of  the  Armenians?  ' 


Mr.  Speaker,  Adolf  Hitler  said  that 
on  August  22,  1939.  in  a  speech  to  su- 
preme commanders  and  commanding 
generals  of  his  army,  in  the  town  of 
Obersalzberg. 

Mr.  Speaker,  who  indeed  does  re- 
member the  annihilation  of  the  Arme- 
nians? Yet  68  years  ago  a  million  and  a 
half  Armenians  were  massacred  by  the 
Turkish  Government  lead  by  Talat 
Pasha,  as  part  of  a  premeditated  and 
organized  plan  of  genocide  that  the 
Turkish  Government  of  today  not 
only  refuses  to  acknowledge  as  histori- 
cal fact,  but  also  actively  distributes 
misinformation  about  an  attempt  to 
distort  the  historical  record. 

The  fuU  horror  of  the  massacres 
began  on  the  night  of  April  24,  1915. 
when  the  Turkish  police  rounded  up 
all  of  the  Armenian  intellectuals  from 
their  homes  in  Constantinople,  effec- 
tively silencing  the  voice  of  a  genera- 
tion. In  the  villages.  Turkish  soldiers 
gathered  the  unarmed  Armenian  men 
into  the  village  square  (the  Govern- 
ment had  already  confiscated  all  weap- 
ons), executed  them,  and  then  deport- 
ed the  women  and  children  into  the 
vast  Syrian  desert.  There  were  few 
survivors. 

Today  we  commemorate  a  day  of 
mourning,  not  only  for  those  who  died 
in  the  Armenian  genocide,  but  for  all 
mankind.  The  criminals  in  this  crime 
of  genocide  are  not  the  Turkish 
people,  but  national  chauvinism,  prej- 
udice and  fear,  and  the  ultimate 
enemy  is  sUence.  The  genocide  itself  is 
an  eternal  reminder  to  all  mankind  of 
the  moral  obligation  we  bear  to  speak 
out  against  persecution,  and  to  main- 
tain a  constant  vigil  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  human  rights.  If  we  fail  in 
these  obligations,  we  may  well  use  as 
our  epitaph  these  words  from  George . 


■Louis  Paul,  Lochner,  What  About  Oermany?. 
(New  York:  Dodd.  Mead  and  Cornwall),  1942. 
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Santjruia,  "Those  who  do  not  remem- 
ber the  past  are  condemmed  to  repeat 
it"« 

•  Mr.  ASFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Sunday  marks  the  anniversary  of  the 
day  in  1915  when  the  Ottoman  govern- 
ment sent  out  a  sweep  to  gather  up 
hundreds  of  leaders  of  the  Armenian 
community.  Over  the  course  of  the 
next  8  years,  an  estimated  \Vt  million 
Armenians  were  killed. 

This  was  the  first— but  regrettably 
not  the  last — of  the  horrifying  geno- 
cides of  the  20th  century. 

The  record  of  this  massacre  was  ably 
recorded  by  many  Americans  working 
in  Turkey  at  that  time.  I  would  like  to 
read  today  the  text  of  one  of  those 
docxunents— the  covering  memoran- 
dum of  a  report  submitted  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  by  the  U.S.  Consul 
General  in  Smyrna,  George  Horton. 
Dated  November  8,  1915,  the  covering 
memorandum  says: 

I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  herewith  two 
Memorandums  concerning  the  measures 
which  are  being  put  In  force  by  the  Otto- 
man Authorities  against  the  Armenians  of 
the  interior  of  Asia  Minor.  One  of  these,  as 
will  be  seen,  is  by  Mr.  Walter  M.  Geddes 
who  recently  returned  from  Aleppo  and  who 
died  In  this  city  on  Saturday.  The  other 
Memorandum  is  by  an  equally  credible 
person,  but  whose  name  I  have  not  men- 
tioned for  the  reason  that  he  is  still  residing 
in  Turkey  and  if  it  should  become  Icnown 
through  tampering  with  the  mail  or  in  any 
other  manner,  his  situation  here  would 
become  extremely  precarious.  I  have  also 
other  statements  from  eye-witnesses,  not 
natives  of  this  country,  of  the  highest 
standing  in  the  religious  and  educational 
world,  which  leads  me  to  believe  that  what 
is  now  taking  place  in  Armenian  Turkey, 
surpasses  in  deliberate  and  long-protracted 
horror  and  In  extent  anything  that  has 
hitherto  happened  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  One  eye-witness  saw  many  of  the  Ar- 
menian men  killed,  chopped  down,  as  he  ex- 
plained to  me,  with  axes  after  their  hands 
were  tied.  The  fate  of  those  so  killed  Is  com- 
paratively happy.  As  will  appear  from  this 
report  the  old  men  and  women  and  children 
are  driven  in  hordes  sometimes  consisting  of 
many  thousands,  without  food  or  shelter  or 
water,  luitil  they  die.  There  seems  to  be  no 
fixed  place  to  which  they  are  driven  and  no 
ultimate  place  of  rest.  They  are  simply  kept 
on  the  move.  Prom  what  all  these  people, 
worthy  of  the  iilghest  credence,  tell  me, 
from  800,000  to  1,000,000  human  beings  are 
now  going  through  this  process  of  slow  and 
hideous  torture,  and  the  movement,  instead 
of  waning,  is  Increasing  in  ferocity,  so  that 
before  it  is  finally  over.  In  the  neighborhood 
of  3,000,000  people  will  be  affected,  a  very 
large  percentage  of  whom  will  certainly 
perish  as  they  are  driven  along  for  weeks 
and  months  without  food  or  shelter  and 
without  the  means  of  procuring  these. 

It  is  a  touching  thing  that  according  to  re- 
ports, there  is  a  widespread  hope,  faint  per- 
haps but  yet  existent  among  these  people, 
that  the  United  SUtes  of  America  will 
somehow  come  to  their  relief. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir. 
Tour  obedient  servant, 

Oeobge  Horton, 
American  Couiuul  General 


These  words  come  back  to  haunt  us 
from  across  the  chasm  of  two-thirds  of 
a  century. 

We  must  never  forget  what  hap- 
pened in  that  tragic  comer  of  the 
world  in  those  terrifying  years.  Even 
as  the  intervening  years  grow  into  dec- 
ades, and  the  intervening  decades 
grow  into  centuries,  we  must  never 
forget  the  despicable  horrors  visited 
upon  these  innocent  millions. 

To  forget  is  to  honor  criminals  who 
denied  at  the  time  that  there  was  any 
genocide  and  whose  only  wish  was 
that  the  collective  memory  of  history 
not  record  their  deeds  in  imbreakable 
stone. 

To  forget  is  to  dishonor  our  ances- 
tors—not just  the  ancestors  of  Armeni- 
ans but  the  ancestors  of  all  men  and 
women  who  asked  only  for  peace  and 
the  opportunity  to  put  their  talents  to 
productive  work— which  Is  the  urge 
that  has  sent  immigrants  in  their  mil- 
lions to  these  American  shores  for 
almost  four  centuries. 

To  forget  is  to  will  that  humanldnd 
be  reminded  in  the  future  by  the  trag- 
edy of  repetition. 

Too  few  people  remember.  Armeni- 
ans remember  Armenians.  Jews  re- 
member Jews.  Cambodians  remember 
Cambodians.  But  how  many  others  re- 
member? 

Too  many  wish  not  to  be  reminded. 
Spring  is  arriving.  Baseball  season  has 
begim.  There's  a  good  show  on  TV  to- 
night. There  are  so  many  distractions. 

Somewhere  in  the  world  today  I  fear 
there  is  another  genocide  waiting  to 
happen— another  genocide  lurking  at 
the  fringes  of  history-to-be. 

The  powers  given  to  governments— 
to  the  institution  of  government— in 
this  20th  century  are  the  powers  to  do 
much  good.  But  they  are  also  the 
powers  to  do  much  evil. 

Where  some  use  those  powers  to 
bring  enlightenment,  others  use  them 
to  bring  darkness.  Where  some  use 
those  powers  to  improve  life,  others 
use  them  to  mass  market  death. 

The  forces  of  evil  and  of  bigotry 
have  been  with  us  since  time  began. 
But  in  the  20th  century  those  forces 
crossed  a  threshhold.  With  one  hand 
bigotry  can  now  grasp  the  power  of 
modem  technology— the  engines  of 
mass  destruction  and  bloodshed.  With 
the  other  hand,  bigotry  can  grasp  the 
power  of  the  modem  state,  with  its  ex- 
tensive bureaucracy  and  its  capacity  to 
reach  into  anyone's  home. 

Bigotry  need  no  longer  be  a  handful 
of  hooded  men  on  horseback.  Bigotry 
can  now  come  with  gas  and  with  ma- 
chineguns,  with  vast  armies  of  men 
and  bureaucrats  mobilized  to  drive 
whole  populations  into  the  deserts  to 
die. 

In  1915,  the  American  Consul  Gener- 
al in  Smyrna  wrote:  "There  is  a  wide- 
spread hope— faint  perhaps,  but  yet 
existent  among  these  people— that  the 


United  States  of  America  will  some- 
how come  to  their  relief." 

The  United  States  of  America  did 
not. 

What  will  we  do  if  there  is  a  next 
time,  if  another  genocide  is  visited 
upon  another  small  people  in  another 
forgotten  comer  of  the  globe? 

I  cannot  answer  that  question.  But  I 
do  know  that  there  is  a  far  greater 
chance  that  we  will  do  something  if  we 
remember  every  April  24  the  terror  of 
1915. 

The  unspeakable  horrors  visited 
upon  the  Armenian  people  must  never 
be  forgotten.  The  facts  of  this  massa- 
cre—this attempt  at  extermination  of 
an  entire  people— ought  to  be  under- 
scored in  red  in  every  history  text- 
book. 

To  honor  the  dead,  to  save  the 
living,  we  must  never  forget.* 
•  Mrs.  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  recall  in  sorrow  the  massacre 
of  one  and  a  half  million  Armenians 
who  were  tortured  and  murdered  by 
Turkish  forces  between  1915-17. 

Genocide  is  defined  as  a  systematic, 
planned,  and  deliberate  policy  of  at- 
tempting to  exterminate  a  race  or 
ethnic  group.  There  appears  to  be  no 
doubt  that  this  was  exactly  what  was 
intended  to  be  done.  Henry  Morgen- 
thau,  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Turkey  at 
the  time,  clearly  expressed  his  belief 
that  the  Tiu-kish  treatment  of  Armeni- 
ans was  part  of  a  deliberate  plan  of  ex- 
termination. As  excerpts  from  his 
memoirs  document  the  massacre: 

It  is  absurd  of  the  Turkish  Government  to 
assert  that  it  ever  seriously  Intended  to 
deport  the  Armenians  to  new  homes.  When 
the  Turkish  authorities  gave  the  orders  for 
these  deportations,  they  were  merely  giving 
the  death  warrant  to  a  whole  race.  They  un- 
derstood this  well,  and.  In  their  conversa- 
tions with  me,  they  made  no  particular  at- 
tempt to  conceal  the  fact.  Prom  May  to  Oc- 
tober the  Ottoman  Government  pursued 
methodically  a  plan  of  extermination  far 
more  hellish  than  the  worst  possible  massa- 
cre. Orders  for  deportation  of  the  entire  Ar- 
menian population  to  Mesopotamia  were 
dispatched  to  every  province  of  Asia  Minor. 
These  orders  were  explicit  and  detailed.  No 
hamlet  was  too  Insignificant  to  be  missed. 

To  this  day,  the  Turkish  Govem- 
ment  continually  denies  claims  that 
they  committed  a  genocide  against  the 
Armenian  people.  It  is  equally  appal- 
ling that  our  own  Department  of  State 
fails  to  recognize  the  Turkish  massa- 
cre of  the  Armenian  people.  In  the 
August  1982  edition  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  Bulletin,  an  article  on 
Armenian  terrorism  concludes  with  a 
footnote: 

Because  the  lilstorical  record  of  the  1915 
events  in  Asia  Minor  is  ambiguous,  the  De- 
partment of  State  does  not  endorse  allega- 
tions that  the  Turkish  Government  commit- 
ted a  genocide  against  the  Armenian  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  statements  like  these 
that  seem  to  deny  the  fact  that  the 
Armenian  genocide  ever  occured  are 
quite   disturbing.   While   I   recognize 
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that  the  Department  of  State  cannot 
condone  the  activities  of  the  Armenian 
terrorists,  the  fact  of  the  Armenian 
genocide  remains  clear.  History  cannot 
be  changed  and  to  deny  it.  does  a  great 
injustice  to  the  million  and  a  half  Ar- 
menians who  died  as  well  as  to  their 
survivors  and  descendants. 

The  United  States  is  a  country  of 
immigrants  that  prides  itself  oii  its 
freedom  and  democracy.  In  light  of 
this,  many  Armenians  have  emigrated 
to  the  United  States  and  have  contrib- 
uted much  to  the  American  culture. 
Nevertheless,  the  question  is  asked 
time  and  time  again  why  such  concern 
is  raised  over  the  Armenian  genocide 
which  happened  over  68  years  ago 
today.  If  more  attention  had  l>een 
given  to  the  Armenian  genocide,  the 
Jewish  Holocaust  may  never  have  oc- 
curred. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  submitting  a 
letter  from  one  of  my  constituents 
wlilch  I  believe  expresses  the  feelings 
of  the  Armenian  people. 

Dear  Mrs.  Schhkidkr:  April  24  is  V}- 
proaching,  and  I  am  sure  you  know  what 
this  date  means  to  all  Armenians  all  over 
the  world.  It  was  on  this  day  in  the  year  of 
1915  that  leaders  of  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment put  to  work  its  plan  of  systematic  ex- 
termination of  all  Armenians.  The  result 
was  the  ruthless  killing  of  one  and  one  half 
million  Armenians  in  the  hands  of  the 
Turks. 

On  the  April  21st  session  of  the  House  of 
RepresenUtlves,  the  Honorable  Charles 
Pashayan  will  Introduce  legislation  to  com- 
memorate the  68th  aimlversary  of  the  Ar- 
menian Massacre.  I  urge  you  to  attend  this 
session  and  make  your  views  known  con- 
cerning the  Armenian  Genocide,  and  do 
your  sliare  of  educating  the  world  about  an 
event  that  stUl  stays  In  the  dark.  It  has  been 
known  that  Hitler  planned  the  Jewish  Holo- 
caust encouraged  by  that  fact  that  the  per- 
petrators of  the  Armenian  Genocide  went 
unpunished,  and  when  asked  what  the 
world  will  say  of  the  extermination  of  the 
Jews,  Hitler  answered.  "After  all.  who  re- 
members the  Armenian  Genocide."  It  is  the 
duty  of  every  freedom  loving  individual  to 
stand  up  and  condemn  the  systematic  exter- 
mination of  any  nation. 

I  hope  you  will  attend  the  April  21st  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress  and  express  your  views 
about  the  Armenian  Genocide.  Please  com- 
memorate the  68th  anniversary  of  the  first 
genocide  of  the  20th  century. 
Respectfully, 

EUgop  a.  Ghajariam. 

While  recognizing  the  Armenian 
genocide  as  the  first  genocide  of  the 
20th  century,  we  must  not  forget  the 
suffering  and  sacrifice  of  the  Armeni- 
an people.  The  time  has  come  to  rec- 
ognize genocide  as  a  crime  against 
mankind  that  must  be  universally  con- 
demned.* 

•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  \s  indeed 
an  honor  for  me  to  rise  today  to  join 
in  the  solemn  observance  of  Armenian 
Martyrs  Day,  an  event  which  has  been 
officially  declared  by  Congress  as  the 
"National  Day  of  Remembrance  of 
Man's  Inhumanity  to  Man." 

This  year  marks  the  68th  anniversa- 
ry of  the  genocide  of  the  Armenian 


people  by  the  Turkish  rulers  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  Between  the  years 
1915  and  1923,  it  has  been  estimated 
that  some  1.5  million  Armenian  men, 
women,  and  children  were  killed  and 
another  500.000  exiled  from  their  tra- 
ditional homeland  by  their  Turkish 
rulers. 

The  Armenian  genocide  is  an  event 
whose  remembrance  brings  grief  and 
horror  to  people  the  world  over.  As  we 
observe  that  occasion  today,  we  share 
with  all  individuals  of  Armenian  herit- 
age our  renewed  reverance  for  human 
life  and  pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
the  martyrs  of  the  Turtiish  massacre 
of  1915. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  dlstiu-bed  by 
the  fact  that  our  State  Department  in 
an  official  publication  has  even  ques- 
tioned the  fact  that  the  Armenian 
genocide  actually  took  place. 

In  August  of  1982,  in  its  official  bul- 
letin, the  Deputment  of  State  noted 
at  the  conclusion  of  an  article  entitled: 
"Armenian  Terrorism:  A  Profile"  that 
"Because  the  historical  record  of  the 
1915  events  in  Asia  Minor  is  ambigu- 
ous, the  Department  of  State  does  not 
endorse  allegations  that  the  Turkish 
Government  committed  a  genocide 
against  the  Armenian  people." 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  Armenian-Ameri- 
can organization  has  and  will  rightful- 
ly continue  to  object  to  this  distortion 
of  fact.  Even  though  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  claimed  the  article  did  not 
represent  its  official  policy  position, 
the  printing  of  that  allegation  is  an 
insult  to  all  Americans. 

The  U.S.  National  Archives  is  full  of 
material  documenting  the  premeditat- 
ed extermination  of  the  Armenian 
people  by  the  Ottoman  government 
and  attempts  by  the  American  Gov- 
ernment at  that  time  to  intercede  on 
behalf  of  the  beleaguered  Armenian 
nation. 

In  fact,  the  American  people, 
through  the  efforts  of  an  organization 
known  as  Near  East  Relief,  which  was 
chartered  by  Congress,  contributed 
some  $113  million  between  1915  and 
1930  to  aid  the  Armenian  genocide  sur- 
vivors. In  addition,  132.000  Armenian 
orphans  became  foster  children  of 
American  families. 

I  was  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  148  in  1975 
which  set  aside  April  24  as  "National 
Day  of  Remembrance  of  Man's  Inhu- 
manity to  Man."  That  resolution, 
which  won  speedy  approval  in  both 
the  House  and  Senate,  calls  on  the 
President  to  ask  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  remember  the  victims 
of  the  Armenian  genocide  on  that  day. 
Mr.  Speaker,  recently  a  great  event 
took  place  in  this  Nation's  Capital.  An 
extraordinary  group  of  14.000  survi- 
vors of  the  Jewish  Holocaust  in 
Europe  gathered  here  to  remember 
that  event  and  its  lessons  for  mankind. 
As  part  of  that  ceremony  a  national 
museum  for  the  Holocaust  was  dedi- 


cated by  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States.  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
a  portion  of  that  museum  will  I>e  dedi- 
cated to  the  genocide  perpetrated 
against  the  Armenian  people. 

It  is  my  prayer  that  this  tribute  to 
the  brave  Armenian  people  will  serve 
as  a  reminder  of  the  need  for  an  in- 
creased effort  on  the  part  of  all  na- 
tions to  seek  a  just  and  lasting  peace 
throughout  the  world.  Events  like  the 
genocide  against  the  Armenian  people 
must  never  be  allowed  to  happen 
agsdn.9 

•  Mr-  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  again  this  year  to  join  with  my 
colleagues  who  are  participating  today 
in  the  special  order  on  the  Armenian 
genocide. 

Around  the  turn  of  tlUs  century.  1V4 
million  Armenian  men,  women,  and 
children  were  systematically  persecut- 
ed and  massacred  by  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  The  Armenian  community, 
which  had  existed  for  over  3,000  years 
was,  in  30  years,  virtually  destroyed. 
Yet.  this  is  a  fact  that  is  not  well 
luiown  by  the  American  public,  despite 
the  fact  that  it  is  one  of  the  greatest 
human  tragedies  of  our  century. 

In  1915,  during  the  First  World  War, 
the  Turkish  Government  issued  a 
formal  Edict  of  Deportation  and  began 
to  implement  a  policy  to  move  Armeni- 
ans from  war  zones  to  more  isolated 
regions  in  the  eastern  Syrian  desert. 
This  edict  was  the  culmination  of 
years  of  persecution,  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Armenian  genocide. 

Although  as  many  as  500,000  were 
able  to  escape  to  other  countries,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  more  were  cruelly 
massacred.  Most  of  these  were  forced 
to  march  to  their  deaths  and  villagers 
along  the  way  attacked  the  defenseless 
Armenians.  Because  men  were  usuaUy 
separated  from  their  families  and 
killed  before  the  marches  began,  most 
who  were  forced  to  make  the  journey 
were  women  and  children.  They  were 
beaten,  kidnaped,  starved,  drowned, 
at>andoned  to  die,  and  brutally  slain. 
Some  were  reported  to  have  been 
forced  to  dig  trenches  in  which  they 
were  buried  alive.  And  the  few  who, 
miraculously,  ultimately  survived  to 
reach  the  resettlement  camps,  found 
no  provisions  for  food  or  water. 

The  ancestral  home  of  the  Armeni- 
ans, which  had  grown  and  flourished 
over  many  centuries,  had  been  virtual- 
ly obliterated.  Today,  less  than  100.000 
declared  Armenians  live  in  Turkey. 

The  Armenian  genocide  of  1915-23  is 
a  well-docimiented  fact.  Through 
those  years,  many,  many  newspaper 
and  periodical  articles  recoimted  the 
horror  and  truth  of  what  was  happen- 
ing. In  1918.  former  UJS.  Ambassador 
to  Turkey.  Henry  Morgenthau,  Sr., 
wrote  of  the  deportation: 

On  the  seventieth  day  a  few  creatures 
reached  Aleppo.  Out  of  the  combine  convoy 
of  18,000  souls  Just  150  women  and  ctiildren 
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reached  their  destination.  A  few  of  the  rest, 
the  most  attractive,  were  still  living  as  cap- 
tives of  the  Kurds  and  Turks;  all  the  rest 
were  dead. 

My  only  reason  for  relating  such  dreadful 
things  as  this  te  that,  without  the  details, 
the  English -speaking  public  caiwot  under- 
stand precisely  what  this  nation  is  which  we 
call  Turkey.  I  have  by  no  means  told  the 
most  terrible  details,  for  a  complete  narra- 
tion of  the  sadistic  orgies  of  which  these  Ar- 
menian men  and  women  were  the  victims 
can  never  be  printed  in  an  American  publi- 
cation. Whatever  crimes  the  most  perverted 
instincts  of  the  human  mind  can  devise  and 
whatever  refinements  of  persecution  and  in- 
lustice  the  most  debased  imagination  can 
oonoeive.  became  the  daily  misfortunes  of 
this  devoted  people.  I  am  confident  that  the 
whole  history  of  the  human  race  contains 
no  such  horrible  episode  as  this.  The  great 
massacres  and  persecutions  of  the  past  seem 
almost  insignificant  when  compared  with 
the  sufferings  of  the  Armenian  race  in  1915. 

Many  of  lu  in  Congress  are  con- 
eemed  about  the  position  articulated 
by  the  State  Department  on  this  issue. 
As  many  of  my  colleagues  know,  the 
Department  of  State  BuUetin  carried 
an  article  in  its  August  1982  issue  enti- 
tled. "Armenian  Terrorism:  A  Profile." 
A  "Note"  followed  the  article,  which 
stated: 

Because  the  historical  record  of  the  1915 
events  in  Asia  BCinor  is  ambiguous,  the  De- 
partment of  State  does  not  endorse  allega- 
ticms  that  the  Turkish  Government  commit- 
ted a  genocide  against  the  Armenian  people. 

I  think,  however,  that  the  facts 
spctk.  for  themselves,  as  well  as  the 
record  of  our  diplomatic  efforts  to 
help  the  Armenians  and  provide  hu- 
manitarian assistance.  As  I  wrote  to 
Secretary  of  State  Schults.  I  hope  that 
the  State  Department  will  make  the 
necessary  retractions  and  publish  an 
account  that  is  more  in  keeping  with 
the  facts,  and  with  the  President's 
own  Proclamation  4838,  which  reaf- 
firms UJS.  recognition  of  the  occur- 
rence of  the  Armenian  genocide. 

On  February  28,  1920,  Ambassador 
Morgenthau  wrote  of  the  massacre  in 
a  newspaper  article: 

If  America  is  going  to  condone  these  of- 
fenses, if  she  is  going  to  permit  to  continue 
conditions  that  threaten  and  permit  their 
repetition,  she  is  party  to  the  crime.  These 
peoples  must  he  freed  from  the  agony  and 
danger  of  such  horrors.  They  must  not  only 
lie  saved  for  the  present  but  either  thru  gov- 
ernmental action  or  protection  under  the 
League  of  Nations  they  must  be  given  assur- 
ance that  they  will  be  free  in  peace  and  that 
no  harm  can  come  to  them. 

Now  is  a  time  for  all  of  us  to  remem- 
ber, not  only  that  IVi  million  Armeni- 
ans were  massacred,  but  that  we  must 
guard  against  the  forces  that  would 
permit  such  atrocities  ever  to  occur 
again. 

Thank  you  Mr.  Speaker.* 
•  Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  great  deal  of  personal  pride 
that  I  rise  today  to  Join  my  colleagues 
in  commemorating  the  genocide  of  ap- 
proximately 1.5  million  Armenians  by 
the  Turkish  Government  nearly  seven 


decades  ago.  In  doing  so,  we  honor  the 
memory  of  those  who  so  tragically  and 
needlessly  gave  their  lives  as  we  pay 
tribute  to  the  great  contributions  the 
Armenian  people  have  made  to  our 
Nation. 

Some,  including  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment, understandably  prefer  that 
this  grave  blemish  in  their  national 
policy  be  overlooked  and  that  history 
be  rewritten  in  a  fashion  that  would 
ignore  the  ruthless  destruction  of  lives 
and  property  that  continues  to  this 
day  as  an  international  example  of 
man's  inhumanity  to  man.  This 
shameful  occurrence  caimot  be  forgot- 
ten by  those  who  continue  to  bear  the 
scars  of  the  genocide,  nor  should  it  be 
by  civilized  nations  around  the  globe. 

Interestingly  enough,  to  the  dismay 
of  Armenians  throughout  this  country 
and  to  the  deep  concern  of  many  of  us 
in  the  Congress,  our  own  State  De- 
partment last  year  published  a  "Note" 
in  its  bulletin  which  has  unnecessarily 
created  an  ambiguity  with  regard  to 
our  national  policy  of  recognition  for 
the  Armenian  genocide.  WhUe  subse- 
quently disclaiming  responsibility  for 
that  "Note."  I  would  again  call  upon 
this  administration  with  the  hope  that 
it  will  clearly,  forcefully  and  unequivo- 
cally reaffirm  what  every  President 
since  Woodrow  Wilson  has  so  acknovi(l- 
edged  in  harshly  condemning— and  not 
tacitly  condoning— the  Turkish  massa- 
cre of  the  Armenian  people.  For  if  we 
fail  to  heed  the  lessons  of  history,  we 
are  surely  doomed  to  repeat  them. 

In  commemorating  this  day  for  all  it 
means  to  the  Armenian  people  and  to 
those  of  us  who  share  their  struggle,  I 
point  with  particular  pride  to  the 
prominent  Armenian  community  I  am 
privileged  to  represent  within  my  con- 
gressional district.  Not  only  in  Califor- 
nia, but  throughout  this  Nation,  the 
Armenian  people  have  become  inter- 
woven into  the  fabric  of  our  society 
while  retaining  their  own  special  herit- 
age through  their  language,  their  reli- 
gion, and  their  ethnic  customs.  By  so 
doing,  in  virtually  every  field  of  en- 
deavor, the  Armenian  people  have  ex- 
celled and  have  greatly  enriched  our 
national  cultural  and  heritage. 

As  a  reflection  of  my  own  firm  belief 
that  we  cannot  afford  to  forget  the 
lessons  of  history,  and  in  recognition 
of  the  outstanding  accomplishments 
and  contributions  of  the  Armenian 
people  to  our  country,  I  am  today  in- 
troducing into  the  Congress  a  House 
Joint  resolution  designating  April  24, 
1984,  as  "National  £>ay  of  Remem- 
brance of  Man's  Inhumanity  to  Man." 
I  am  hopeful  that  my  colleagues  will 
Join  with  me  in  cosponsoring  this  reso- 
lution, which  is  similar  to  one  which 
was  introduced  by  my  precedessor  in 
the  Congress.  Bemie  Sisk,  and  which 
previously  passed  this  House.  The  text 
of  the  resolution  follows: 
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A  Joint  resolution  to  designate  April  34, 
1984,  as  "National  Day  of  Remembrance 
of  Man's  Inhumanity  to  Man" 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  April  24,  1984, 
is  hereby  designated  as  "National  Day  of 
Remembrance  of  Man's  Inhmnanlty  to 
Man,"  and  the  F*resident  of  the  United 
States  is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a 
proclamation  calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  a  day  as  a  day 
of  remembrance  for  all  the  victims  of  the 
genocide,  especially  the  1.5  million  people  of 
Armenian  ancestry  who  were  victims  of  the 
genocide  perpetrated  in  Turkey  between 
1915  and  1923.  and  in  whose  memory  this 
date  is  commemorated  by  all  Armenians  and 
their  friends  throughout  the  world.* 

•  Mr.  LUNGREN.  Ifr.  Speaker,  today 
many  of  my  colleagues  will  have  the 
opportimity  to  rise  and  join  me  in 
marking  the  anniversary  of  the  Arme- 
nian martyrs  who  have  suffered  so 
much  at  the  hands  of  the  Turkish 
Ottoman  Empire.  Traditionally,  Arme- 
nian Americans  and  their  kin  through- 
out the  world  will  observe  April  24  as  a 
day  of  mourning. 

We  all  know  that  the  great  Armeni- 
an people  were  the  tragic  victims  of 
the  first  genocide  in  the  early  years  of 
this  century.  Even  today,  many  are 
marked  with  this  tragedy. 

Literally  thousands  of  books,  pam- 
phlets, papers  and  articles  have  been 
written  in  numerous  languages  appris- 
ing the  world  of  the  untold  miseries 
suffered  by  the  Armenians.  During  the 
horrible  years  from  1915  through 
1918.  the  life  of  the  Armenian  nation 
was  threatened  with  extinction. 

It  was  on  a  night  68  years  ago  that 
200  intellectuals,  commimity  leaders, 
and  prominent  leaders  of  the  Armeni- 
an community  were  herded  into  the 
desert  and  executed.  This  event 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire's  systematic  plan  to  extermi- 
nate the  entire  Armenian  population 
within  its  borders. 

Over  the  next  3  years,  1915-18,  1% 
million  Armenians  were  massacred. 
The  entire  population  was  uprooted 
from  their  ancestral  homeland  in  what 
is  now  the  eastern  region  of  Turkey. 
The  able-bodied  men  were  murdered, 
sometimes  in  full  view  of  their  en- 
slaved families.  Then,  all  the  remain- 
ing women,  children,  and  elderly  were 
forced  to  leave  their  belongings  and 
march  to  the  remote  deserts  of  Der-el- 
Zor.  Along  the  way,  these  helpless 
people  were  subjected  to  torture,  rape, 
and  slaughter  by  roving  bands  of  Otto- 
man soldiers.  Any  survivors  of  these 
brutalities  died  one  by  one  from  ex- 
haustion, starvation,  and  disease.  A 
July  10,  1915,  telegram  from  our  Em- 
bassy in  Turkey  reveals  these  atroc- 
ities. 

Persecution  of  Armenians  assuming  un- 
precedented proportions.  Reports  from 
widely  scattered  districts  indicate  systematic 
attempts  to  uproot  peaceful  Armenian  pop- 


ulations and  through  arbitrary  arrest,  terri- 
ble tortures,  and  wholesale  expulsions  and 
deportations  from  one  end  of  the  empire  to 
the  other  accompanied  by  frequent  in- 
stances of  rape,  pillage,  and  murder,  turning 
into  massacre,  to  bring  destruction  and  des- 
titution on  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  world  must  never 
forget  the  gruesome  brutality  and  in- 
justices suffered  by  the  Armenian 
people.  Nor  must  the  world  forget  the 
other  atrocities  in  this  century  or  any 
other  century.  President  Reagan  said, 
in  a  proclamation  on  April  22,  1981, 
that  "the  lessons  of  the  (genocide  of 
the  Armenians)  must  never  be  forgot- 
ten." The  Armenian  genocide  is  an  af- 
front to  all  those  who  value  human 
life. 

The  purpose  of  the  Armenians  in 
seeltlng  such  recognition  is  not  to  en- 
courage a  desire  for  vengeance,  nor  to 
inflame  any  form  of  hatred.  Rather,  it 
is  hoped  that  bringing  this  tragedy  to 
the  attention  of  the  civilized  world,  it 
will  reduce  the  likelihood  of  such  oc- 
currences in  the  future.* 
•  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently, a  group  of  survivors  of  the  Nazi 
Holocaust  gathered  in  Washington  to 
share  their  experiences  and  memories 
of  the  worst  genocide  in  mankind's 
history.  Their  message  was  that  we 
should  and  must  remember  the  trage- 
dy of  the  Holocaust  so  that  it  will 
never  be  repeated  again.  While  we  re- 
member this  Holocaust,  however,  we 
must  not  forget  the  genocide  which 
served  as  a  prototype  for  Hitler's 
"final  solution"  policy— the  brutal  de- 
portation and  massacre  of  i4>proxi- 
mately  1.5  million  Armenians  which 
occurred  in  Turkey  in  1915-17. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  commemorate 
the  Armenian  genocide  of  World  War 
I  when  growing  Turkish  nationalism 
and  the  perceived  Armenian  threat  to 
the  ruling  Turkish  Government  served 
as  an  excuse  to  deport  and  aimihilate 
millions  of  the  Armenian  people.  Men. 
women  and  children  of  all  ages  were 
ordered  from  their  homes  and  force 
marched  under  brutal  conditions  to 
the  desert  regions  of  modem-day 
Syria.  Under  the  guise  of  moving  the 
Armenians  to  an  area  where  they 
would  be  no  threat  to  military  securi- 
ty, the  Turkish  Government  ordered 
this  massive  deportation  and  sanc- 
tioned treatment  which  resulted  in 
rape,  mutilation,  starvation,  and  out- 
right slaughter  of  the  Armenian 
dgodIc 

Every  spring,  the  Armenian  commu- 
nities around  the  world  grieve  and  re- 
member the  senseless  massacre  of 
their  people,  and  I  join  in  their 
mourning  by  cosponsoring  House 
Joint  Resolution  42,  a  congressional 
resolution  decrying  tills  example  of 
man's  inhumanity  to  man.  The  Turk- 
ish Government  still  refuses  to  accept 
responsibility  for  this  massacre,  but 
we  in  Congress  have  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed the  feelings  of  those  who 
abhor  discrimination  of  ethnic  and  re- 


ligious minorities,  violations  of  htmian 
rights,  and  senseless  death.  Hitler  once 
asked  "who  still  talks  nowadays  of  the 
extermination  of  Armenians?"  The 
answer,  clearly,  is  that  we  remember 
and  condemn  the  atrocity  of  the  Ar- 
menian genocide.* 

•  Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an 
honor  to  Join  my  colleagues  on  this 
day  of  commemoration  and  prayer  for 
the  Armenian  people.  Today  is  a  day 
for  all  Armenians— and  aJl  Ameri- 
cans—to remember  and  reflect  on  the 
horrible  and  indisputable  fact  of  the 
Armenian  genocide  of  1915.  Many 
have  called  the  Imital  events  of  1915 
the  "forgotten  genocide";  it  Is  our  re- 
sponsibility to  see  that  they  are  never 
forgotten— and  never  repeated. 

This  past  weekend  I  had  the  privi- 
lege to  speak  before  the  Armenian 
community  of  Cleveland,  Ohio— a  suc- 
cessful, proud,  and  tightly  knit  com- 
munity dedicated  to  preserving  the 
rich  language,  traditions,  and  heritage 
of  the  Armenian  people.  I  am  honored 
to  serve  so  active  and  vital  a  communi- 
ty, and  I  would  like  to  submit  the  text 
of  my  remarks  for  the  Record: 

REPRaSXMTATrVK  EiDWARO  F.  Feigkah— Armk- 
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It  is  an  honor  to  be  with  you  all  on  this 
day  of  commemoration  and  prayer. 

Today  is  a  special  day— a  proud  day. 

Today,  Armenian/ Americans  will  gather 
in  churches,  homes,  and  meeting  halls  na- 
tionwide to  remember  and  reflect  on  their 
long-cherished  traditions  and  culture. 

They  will  remember  their  ancient  ances- 
tors who  gathered  in  the  shadow  of  Mount 
Ararat  even  l>ef  ore  the  birth  of  Christ. 

They  will  remember  the  Apostles  Thadde- 
us  and  Bartholomew  who  brought  the 
Christian  faith  to  Asia  Minor;  and  the  Patri- 
ot Saint.  Gregory  the  Illuminator,  who 
made  Armenia  the  world's  first  nation  in 
Christ— a  high  civilisation  where  trade 
brought  wealth,  and  art,  music,  and  litera- 
ture flotirished. 

The  traite  that  fostered  that  golden  age— 
an  abiding  respect  for  hard  work,  learning, 
and  culture— have  been  faithfully  passed  to 
you  Armenians  now  in  America.  As  I  look 
across  the  room  today,  I  see  successful  and 
industrious  people  from  all  walks  of  life; 
people  who  have  thrived  in  America  without 
sacrificing  the  rich  language  and  traditions 
that  have  unifled  your  Nation— through  ad- 
versity and  prosperity— for  centuries. 

You  should  be  proud  today,  as  you  renew 
your  commitment  to  preserving  the  heritage 
that  has  made  the  Armenian  nation  so  vital 
a  community,  and  so  valuable  a  part  of  our 
nation.  And  you  should— and  will- rededl- 
cate  yourselves  to  preserving  and  strength- 
ening the  deep  bonds  that  link  you  and  your 
brothers  and  sisters  scattered  across  the 
globe. 

It  is  for  them,  too,  that  we  meet  today— 
the  Armenians  still  without  freedom  in 
Turkey  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

And  that  is  why  today  is  sad.  Because  we 
remember  not  only  the  triumphs,  but  the 
tragedies  as  well. 

We  remember  that  from  its  very  birth,  the 
small  but  strategic  Armenian  Nation  has 
been  attacked  from  all  sides. 


the  hands  of  Ottomans,  Tatars,  Mongols, 
and  Turks.  Tears  that  have  not  ended. 

And  most  of  all,  we  mourn  the  fateful  day 
nearly  seventy  years  ago  when  the  "Red 
Sultans"  attempted  a  "Final  Solution"  to 
the  Armenian  question. 

On  that  dark  night  of  April  24,  1915.  intel- 
lectual religious  and  political  leaders  of  the 
Armenian  community  were  rounded  up  and 
savagely  kiUed.  After  this  terrifying  first 
strike,  the  sinister  Turkish  plan  for  the  an- 
nihilation of  the  Armenian  people  quickly 
unfolded.  For  the  next  eight  years.  Armeni- 
ans were  executed  and  exiled.  By  1923.  1.5 
million  were  dead:  500,000  more  were  forced 
on  long  marches  to  distant  lands.  The  entire 
Armenian  nation  was  l>anished  from  its  an- 
cestral homelands. 

Survivors  of  that  nightmare— perhaps 
some  of  you  here  today— know  the  brutal 
details:  People  dying  of  thirst  and  hunger, 
children  crying  for  want  of  food:  and  the 
river  Euphrates  red  with  the  blood  of  mur- 
dered men.  These  images  are  indelibly 
etched  in  their  souls— the  souls  of  all  Arme- 
nians. 

Yet,  only  twenty  years  after  the  fact,  the 
century's  first  genocide  was  the  "forgotten 
genocide."  As  Hitler  paused  on  the  edge  of 
his  own  reign  of  terror,  he  asked.  "Who  re- 
members the  Armenians?"  And  no  one  had. 
A  world  blind  to  the  lessons  of  history  saw 
them  repeated  on  an  even  more  tragic  scale. 
But  aU  of  you  have  never  forgotten.  The 
massacre  of  1915  retains  a  living,  angry,  and 
sad  place  in  every  Armenian  household. 

Your  very  presence  here  today  pays  elo- 
quent testimony  to  the  faUure  of  the  Turk's 
master  plan  to  rid  the  world  of  your  race. 
And  you  should  take  every  opportunity  to 
remind  all  Americans  and  all  people  every- 
where of  this  incredible  injustice. 

Never  before  has  a  loud  and  clear  affirma- 
tion of  this  historical  atrocity  been  more 
needed.  Because  what  the  Turks  could  not 
achieve  with  naked  force  seventy  years  ago, 
they  now  try  to  gain  with  the  cloaked  dag- 
gers of  diplomacy.  They  deny  the  acts  that 
they  boasted  of  before,  hoping  the  world 
will  forget.  And  with  their  Ues,  they  are  at- 
tempting a  new  genocide— the  delll>erate 
and  systematic  destruction  of  Armenian  his- 
tory. 

This  distortion  of  history  is  as  awful  a 
crime  as  the  original  murders. 

And  I  am  ashamed  to  say  that  the  VS. 
Government  is  becoming  a  partner  to  that 
crime. 

Last  August,  the  State  Department  print- 
ed an  unprecedented  note  at  the  end  of  an 
article  on  Armenian  terrorism.  Many  of  you 
are  familiar  with  its  contents:  but  for  those 
of  you  who  are  not,  here  is  what  it  said: 

"Because  the  historical  records  of  the 
1915  events  are  ambiguous,  the  Department 
of  State  does  not  endorse  allegations  that 
the  Turkish  government  committed  a  geno- 
cide against  the  Armenian  people." 

Well,  at  the  risk  of  offending  the  State 
Department,  this  absurd  "note"  is  either  a 
lie  or  "fool's  history."  The  historical  record 
of  the  1915  events  is  not  ambiguous.  It  is  as 
clear  and  lurid  a  picture  of  man's  inhuman- 
ity to  man  as  you  will  ever  see. 

And  if  the  State  Department  does  not 
want  to  believe  me.  they  can  take  a  look  at 
their  own  historical  archives,  where  they 
will  find  telegrams  from  the  U.S.  Ambassa- 
dor to  Turkey,  Henry  Morgenthau: 

"The  whole  history  of  the  world  contains 
no  such  episode  as  this,"  he  said.  "When  the 
Turkish  authorities  gave  the  order  for  these 


We  remember  the  centuries  of  domhia-  'deportaUons  they  were  merely  giving  the 
tion— years  of  prejudice  and  persecution  at    death  warrant  to  a  whole  race;  they  under- 
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stood  this  well  *  *  *  and  they  made  no  par- 
ticular attempt  to  ctmceal  the  fact" 

The  fact  they  could  not  conceal  was  geno- 
cide—the  deliberate,  pre-medltated.  and  sys- 
tematic destruction  of  the  Armenian  nation. 

Nor  was  Morgenthau  alone  In  his  Judg- 
ment. All  of  the  American  people  share  a 
proud  record  oi  humanitarian  concern  for 
the  victims  of  the  genocide.  And  their  com- 
passion was  backed  by  action: 

Congress  chartered  the  Near  East  Relief 
Organlntion.  which  contributed  $115  mil- 
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authority  than  the  last  two  Presidents  of 
the  United  States,  who  both  have  publicly 
mourned  the  events  of  1915. 

I  don't  know  why  the  State  Department 
printed  that  note.  Maybe  they  thought  it 
would  slip  by  when  Congress  was  out  of  ses- 
sion. 

They  could  not  have  been  more  wrong. 
Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  patriotic  Armeni- 
ans like  you,  the  State  Department  has  had 
to  explain  its  position  publicly.  But,  as  you 
know,  these  explanations  have  been  merely 
evasions. 

Instead  of  a  retraction,  we  have  heard 
"that  the  article  does  not  necessarily  reflect 
the  position  of  the  State  Department";  or 
"the  State  Department  takes  no  position  on 
this  issue."  Since  when  la  the  State  Depart- 
ment so  quiet?  It  should  take  a  position  on 
the  Armenian  genocide— an  unambiguous 
and  unqualified  expression  of  disdain. 

Nearly  two  months  ago,  I  wrote  to  Secre- 
tary of  State  Schultz  demanding  Just  that— 
a  retraction  of  the  note  and  a  clear  state- 
ment of  UjB.  policy.  I  still  do  not  have  an 
answer. 

This  silence  in  the  face  of  indisputable  in- 
justice is  an  affront  to  every  Armenian  and 
every  American  who  cares  about  human  dig- 
nity. 

Some  people  disagree,  saying  that  this 
double-faced  diplomacy  is  necessary.  "We 
should  avoid  angericig  our  good  friend 
Turkey,"  they  say.  These  are  the  same 
voices  that  call  for  sending  $1  billion  tax- 
payers' dollars  to  Turkey— most  of  which 
will  go  for  guns,  planes,  and  tanks  to  help 
the  JunU  fight  off  the  Soviets. 

Well,  no  one  likes  the  Russians  less  than  I 
do.  But  we  should  not  t>e  so  quick  to  em- 
brace our  so-called  friends  in  Turkey.  The 
generals  now  In  charge  rule  with  a  strong- 
arm  linked  to  an  iron  fist.  It  is  as  repressive 
a  regime  as  you  will  find  in  the  world  today. 

Amnesty  International  and  Helsinki 
Watch— two  Intematioiudly  repected 
human  rights  authorities— report  that  tor- 
ture runs  rampant  in  TurlUsh  police  sta- 
tions and  prisons.  Over  30,000  political  pris- 
oners—many arrested  on  trumped-up 
charges— are  treated  to  punlstiment  too 
awful  to  believe.  Men  and  women  are  raped, 
beaten,  starved,  and  shocked,  with  cattle 
prods.  Nearly  200  people  have  died  in  custo- 
dy—where they  are  supposedly  "protected" 
by  the  state. 

Our  NATO  aUles  aren't  too  thriUed  with 
the  Turkish  generals  either.  After  expelling 
Turkey  from  the  Council  of  Europe,  they 
issued  a  report  saying,  "The  human  rights 
outlined  by  the  Council  of  Europe  are  vio- 
lated every  day— I  dare  to  say  every  Hour" 
in  Turkey. 


"How  doet  the  State  Department  answer 
these  charges?"  you  ask.  Not  very  well.  Its 
annual  Human  Rights  Report  admits  that 
"From  time  to  time,  instances  of  torture  do 
occur."  But  it  goes  on  to  say  that  "The  gov- 
ernment of  the  Repubic  of  Turkey  never  ap- 
proved of  torturing  those  arrested  and  close- 
ly investigates  every  instance." 

Maybe  they  should  do  a  little  more  re- 
search. On  the  public  record,  the  military 
seems  proud  of  its  work.  Listen  to  the  orders 
of  one  prison  commander: 

"All  prisoners  with  the  exception  of  the 
aged,  women  and  children,  the  lame  and  the 
diseased,  should  be  struck  with  a  tnucheon 
once  or  twice  each  below  the  waist  in  their 
rude  parts  and  on  the  palms  of  their 
hands  ...  I  am  not  going  to  deny  my  order. 
My  aim  is  to  ensure  discipline." 

How  long  can  we  continue  to  cover  for 
men— and  I  use  the  term  loosely-like  this? 
How  long  can  we  Justify  murder,  repression, 
corruption,  and  Inhumanity?  We've  been 
down  this  dreadful  course  before.  For  thirty 
years,  we  propped-up  the  Shah  and  his 
secret  goon  squads.  And  we  all  know  where 
that  got  us. 

There  comes  a  time  when  human  interests 
have  got  to  override  strategic  interests.  Here 
in  America,  the  people  come  first.  Our  Con- 
stitution defends  our  rights  and  protects  us 
against  arbitrary  and  Inhumane  government 
action.  We  are  far  from  perfect;  but  we  still 
should  be  proud  to  live  in  the  most  free 
nation  in  the  world. 

We  cannot  expect  all  countries  to  match 
that  fine  record.  But  our  foreign  policy 
should  be  an  extension  of  the  values  Amer- 
ica stands  for— freedom  and  a  basic  respect 
for  the  dignity  of  aU  people.  And  that  is  not 
Just  the  idealistic  dream  of  a  Freshman 
Congressman:  it  is  the  law.  The  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  prohibits  sending  U.S. 
aid  to  any  government  "which  engages  in  a 
consistent  pattern  of  gross  violations  of 
internationally  recognized  human  rights." 

Turkey's  record  of  human  rights  abuses  is 
gross  and  it  is  consistent.  And  I  will  do  ev- 
erything in  my  power  to  block  any  more 
U.S.  aid  until  Turkey  demonstrates  respect 
for  human  rights.  If  Turkey  wants  our 
money,  they  are  going  to  have  to  play  by 
our  rules. 

Finally,  we  should  all  continue  to  press 
the  State  Department  for  an  unequivocal 
retraction  of  the  August  note,  and  for  ratifi- 
cation of  the  U.N.  Genocide  Convention. 
Ratification  will  tell  the  world  once  and  for 
all  that  the  United  States  has  a  firm  com- 
mitment in  word  and  in  deed  to  the  preser- 
vation of  humanity. 

It  will  also  send  a  clear  signal  to  the  Turk- 
ish Oovemment;  and,  most  of  all,  it  will  give 
our  moral  support  to  they  Armenians  still  in 
Turkey,  who  are  fighting  a  never-ending 
battle  against  "Turkification."  Turkish  au- 
thorities stQl  confiscate  Armenian  property; 
they  still  pull  children  out  of  Armenian 
schools;  and  the  still  harass  Armenian 
churchmen  and  educators. 

As  Americans— A  people  devoted  to  man's 
highest  ideals— we  cannot  ignore  these 
facts.  We  must  demonstrate  that  the  U.S. 
Oovenunent  will  never  cease  to  be  a  proud 
guardian  of  human  rights.  Unless  freedom 
flourishes  in  all  lands,  it  cannot  flourish 
here. 

AU  Americans  and  all  Armenians  share 
that  dream  of  freedom,  and  nothing  the 
Turkish  police  can  do  will  kill  that  idea  of 
liberty. 

It  lives  when  a  people  refuse  to  give  up 
their  language,  refuse  to  give  up  their 
nation,  and  refuse  to  give  up  their  faith. 


It  lives  when  people  are  wilUng  to  step 
forward,  whatever  the  risk,  rather  than 
submit  to  injustice. 

Freedom  lives  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
all  Armenians. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  share  the  words 
of  a  man  committed  to  this  struggle  for  lib- 
erty—our great  president,  John  F.  Kennedy: 

"The  wave  of  the  future,"  he  said,  "Is  not 
the  conquest  of  the  world  by  a  single  dog- 
matic creed,  but  the  liberation  of  the  ener- 
gies of  free  nations  and  free  men." 

Together  today,  we  remember  the  sorrow- 
ful past,  while  looking  to  that  hopeful 
vision  of  the  futiu%. 

I  believe  in  that  vision.  And  because  I  be- 
lieve, I  promise  never  to  back  down  on 
human  rights.  And  I  urge  you  with  all  my 
heart  to  continue  the  tireless  efforts  that 
you  have  made  for  so  many  years  to  pre- 
serve Armenian  history,  and  to  nurture  the 
hope  that  the  Armenian  people  may  some- 
day enjoy  Justice  and  freedom. 

"This  Is  a  worthy  cause. 

It  is  a  cause  consistent  with  our  coimtry's 
finest  traditions. 

And  it  is  a  cause  that  I  will  never  aban- 
don. 

My  prayers  are  with  you  on  this  day  of  re- 
membrance.* 

•  Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  68 
years  after  the  tragic  Armenian  mas- 
sacre at  the  hands  of  the  Ottoman 
Turkish  Government,  we  honor  the 
memory  of  the  multitudes  that  died  in 
eastern  Turkey,  and  in  honoring  them, 
we  are  ensuring  that  we  wlU  never 
forget  the  tragic  and  horrendous 
events  of  one  of  the  darkest  periods  in 
world  history.  Remembering  such  an 
event  is  not  easy,  but  It  is  necessary. 
As  we  acknowledge  the  pain  and  suf- 
fering of  over  1  million  people— men. 
women,  and  children  who  died  for  no 
other  reason  that  that  they  were 
Armenians— we  renew  our  pledge  to  do 
all  that  we  can  to  prevent  another  hol- 
ocaust anjrwhere  ever  again. 

Beginning  in  1915,  Armenian  intel- 
lectuals and  community  leaders  in 
Turkey  were  murdered.  Over  the  next 
several  years,  the  entire  Armenian 
population  in  eastern  Turkey  were  de- 
ported or  killed  in  a  systematic  effort 
to  obliterate  the  people,  the  religion, 
and  the  culture  of  Armenia.  Neverthe- 
less, enough  Armenians  survived  to  es- 
tablish, after  World  War  I,  a  Republic 
of  Armenia.  Unfortunately,  this  small 
and  weakened  State  fell  only  2  years 
later  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Those  Arme- 
nians are  now  subjects  of  the  Armeni- 
an Soviet  Socialist  Republic. 

Since  that  day  in  1915,  genocide  has 
become  part  of  the  historical  fabric  of 
this  century.  Its  victims  have  become 
more  numerous  and  widespread  with 
the  passage  of  each  decade.  Now, 
almost  60  years  after  this  first  geno- 
cide, we  know  of  the  death  of  6  million 
Jews  at  the  hands  of  Hitler  and  his 
regime;  we  know  of  the  genocide  of 
the  Cambodian  people,  in  which  more 
than  2V^  million  people  were  killed  by 
the  repressive  Pol  Pot  regime;  we 
know  of  Idi  Amin's  murders  of  300,000 
individuals  in  Uganda;  we  know  of  the 


merciless  killings  and  repression  in  £3 
Salvador,  Argentina,  and  Afghanistan. 
The  Armenian  people,  as  the  first  vic- 
tims of  this  horror,  stand  as  symbols 
of  the  human  capacity  for  cruelty  to 
our  fellow  human  beings. 

Because  of  the  sheer  magnitude  of 
the  Armenian  genocide  it  Is  all  too 
easy  for  the  human  element  of  the 
tragedy  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the  vast 
inhuman  horror.  But  we  cannot  toler- 
ate indifference  to  the  events  of  that 
period,  for  to  do  so  would  also  signal 
our  indifference  to  the  victims  of  prej- 
udice and  terrorism  and  would  signify 
abandonment  of  the  cause  of  human 
rights.  It  Is  the  obligation  of  people  ev- 
erywhere to  know  not  only  what  hap- 
pened to  the  Armenians,  but  how  it 
happened,  and  most  importantly,  why 
it  hw)pened.  These  brave  Armenians 
can  best  be  memorialized  by  rededlcat- 
ing  ourselves  to  fighting  bigotry  and 
indifference  to  human  suffering  and 
to  the  never-ending  task  of  preserving 
and  defending  our  democratic  values 
and  system  of  government.  We  must 
not  commemorate  this  tragic  anniver- 
sary in  a  spirit  of  despair,  but  in  a 
spirit  of  hope  that  the  decent  people 
of  the  world  will  remain  vigilant  to 
prevent  such  a  tragedy  from  occurring 
ever  again.* 

•  Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  to  speak  today  on  this  solemn 
occasion  of  Armenian  Martyr's  Day. 
Last  week  we  paused  to  remember  and 
to  speak  about  the  Holocaust.  Then, 
words  were  inadequate  to  express  our 
feelings;  today  they  are  inadequate  to 
express  the  tragic  persecution  and 
massacre  of  the  Armenians  from  1894- 
1923. 

Yet  discussion  of  the  first  attempt  at 
genocide  In  the  20th  century  is  vital. 
Too  few  Americans  stop  to  remember 
the  Armenian  martyrs.  Too  few  re- 
member the  unflagging  efforts  of  Am- 
b&«ador  Morgenthau,  who  tried  to 
alert  this  country  to  the  tragedy  of 
1915-20.  His  words  were  ignored.  De- 
scriptions of  the  massacres  provided 
by  historians  and  critics  such  as 
Arnold  Toynbee  and  Lord  Bryce  like- 
wise went  unheeded. 

One  way  we  can  remember  Is  to  take 
note  of  the  vibrant  Armenian  commu- 
nities thriving  in  numerous  areas 
throughout  the  United  States  includ- 
ing the  Detroit  metropolitan  area.  In 
this  community,  ancient  traditions  are 
very  much  alive,  enriching  not  only 
the  Armenians,  but  America  as  a 
whole.  Let  us  applaud  their  cultural 
revival:  the  return  of  Armenian 
schools,  newspapers,  festivals,  church- 
es, and  cultural  institutions.  Above  all, 
let  us  take  inspiration  from  the  cour- 
age and  contributions  of  the  Armenian 
people,  in  1915  and  today.* 
•  Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  thank  my  friend  and  colleague 
from  California  Mr.  Pasha  yam  for  re- 
questing this  special  order  today. 


Today  we  are  commemorating  one  of 
the  most  brutal  human  atrocities  in 
history.  The  Armenian  genocide  which 
took  place  between  1915  and  1918  saw 
the  death  of  1.5  million  Armenian  chil- 
dren, women,  and  men  at  the  hands  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire. 

This  shocking  act  of  ruthlessness 
and  disregard  for  a  peace-loving 
people  nearly  destroyed  the  Armenian 
community  of  Asia  Minor.  Since  that 
time,  however,  the  Armenian  people 
have  reestablished  themselves  and  we 
in  the  United  States  are  fortunate  to 
have  them  within  our  citizenry. 

It  is  important  we  continue  to  recog- 
nize this  inhumane  tragedy  for  gen- 
erations to  come.  Otir  remembrance  of 
Martyrs'  Day  will  teach  us  to  under- 
stand the  importance  of  what  hap- 
pened to  the  Armenians  so  that  we 
can  begin  to  guarantee  future  genera- 
tions a  more  peaceful  world. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  of  the  House  to 
Join  me  in  mourning  this  tragic 
event.* 

•  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  .^ril 
24,  1983,  marks  an  unfortunate  anni- 
versary. It  is  68  years  since  the  Arme- 
nian genocide,  the  first  genocide  of 
the  20th  century. 

This  tragic  sequence  of  events  began 
with  the  execution  of  300  Armenian 
leaders  in  Turkey  in  1915.  and  by  the 
time  it  ended,  in  1923.  more  than  2.5 
million  Armenians^men.  women,  and 
children,  had  died,  many  from  intern- 
ment in  concentration  camps. 

A  tragedy  of  this  magnitude  would 
perhaps  be  one  of  the  most  infamous 
events  in  history.  Surely  it  deserves 
such  a  place  on  that  black  list.  It  is 
even  more  tragic,  however,  that  the  so- 
called  forgotten  genocide  was  overtak- 
en only  a  few  short  years  later  by  the 
Nazi-led  Holocaust  in  Europe. 

Recently,  there  was  a  gathering  of 
survivors  of  the  Holocaust  in  Washing- 
ton. The  message  they  brought  to  us  is 
the  same  message  that  should  be  told 
whenever  there  is  the  danger  the  Ar- 
menian genocide  might  be  forgotten. 

We  cannot  let  this  happen  again,  to 
any  people,  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
We  cannot  forget  this,  and  I  thank  my 
colleague  from  California  for  making 
certain  that  the  Armenian  genocide 
will  not  fade  into  merely  a  footnote  to 
history.* 

•  Mr.  RATCHPORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
join  my  colleagues  in  commemorating 
one  of  the  darkest  days  of  this  centu- 
ry—April 24,  1915— a  day  which  marks 
the  beginning  of  the  systematic  massa- 
cre of  over  1.5  million  Armenian  men, 
women,  and  children  by  the  Ottoman 
Turks.  I  cannot  overstate  the  Impor- 
tance I  put  on  remembering  this  trage- 
dy. The  Armenian  genocide  was  and 
continues  to  be  a  horror  of  inconceiv- 
able proportions.  It  is  a  living,  un- 
quenchable soiguish  for  the  Armenian 
people,  and  a  blight  on  human  history, 
yet  it  must  never  be  forgotten. 


The  sacrifice  of  1.5  million  Armeni- 
ans is  carried  in  the  hearts  of  Armeni- 
an Americans  today.  Nearly  all  of  the 
600,000  Armenians  living  in  this  coun- 
try lost  family  members  in  the  atroci- 
ty. We  would  be  a  poorer  nation  with- 
out them.  Their  inniunberable  contri- 
butions to  American  society,  and  their 
imwavering  courage  and  perseverance 
in  the  face  of  the  most  grotesque  per- 
secution is  an  inspiration  to  us  alL  We 
owe  it  to  them,  and  to  ourselves,  to  re- 
member this  day  always.  In  so  doing, 
perhaps  we  will  in  some  small  way 
help     to     strengthen     the     bulwark 
against  the  genocides  and  violence  of 
this  century.  These  events  seem  un- 
thinkable to  many  of  us  now.  The  urge 
to  repress  them  is  in  some  ways  only 
human.  But  no  matter  how  painful, 
memory  is  our  greatest  defense.  It  will 
be  our  greatest  tribute  as  welL* 
•  Mr.    GEJDENSON.    Mr.    Speaker. 
Sunday,  April  24,  is  a  special  day  of  re- 
membrance for  Armenian  people  ev- 
erywhere. It  is  the  day  that  Armeni- 
ans conmiemorate  the  victims  of  one 
of  the  worst  atrocities  in  this  century: 
The  ruthless  extermination  of  nearly 
an  entire  population  by  the  Ottoman 
government  in  1915. 

The  events  of  1915  can  never  be  for- 
gotten by  the  Armenian  people,  but 
there  are  others  who  would  erase  this 
history  and  deny  the  Armenians  their 
memories.  Just  as  there  are  groups 
that  deny  the  Jewish  Holocaust,  so 
there  are  those  who  assert  that  the 
well-documented  massacre  of  1.5  mil- 
lion Armenians  is  only  a  mj^h. 

Our  own  State  Department.  I  am 
afraid,  has  contributed  to  this  bastard- 
ization of  history.  In  an  August  1982 
edition  of  the  Department  of  State 
bulletin,  a  note  inserted  in  an  article 
entitled  "Armenian  Terrorism:  A  Pro- 
file" stated: 

Because  the  historical  record  of  the  1915 
events  in  Asia  Minor  is  ambiguous,  the  De- 
partment of  State  does  not  endorse  allega- 
tions that  the  Turkish  Government  commit- 
ted a  genocide  against  the  Armenian  people. 
Following  an  outcry  by  Armenians, 
Members  of  Congress  and  many 
others,  the  next  State  Department 
bulletin  carried  the  following  editor's 
note: 

The  article  does  not  necessarily  reflect  an 
official  position  of  the  Department  of  State, 
and  interpretive  comments  in  the  article  are 
solely  those  of  the  author. 

The  State  Department  has  only 
today  agreed  to  publish  a  clarification 
of  the  note  and  still  ignores  numerous 
requests  for  an  official  position  of  the 
Armenian  genocide. 

Through  these  actions,  the  State  De- 
partment has  aided  all  of  those  who 
deny  the  Armenian  genocide,  and  by 
extension,  has  encouraged  those  who 
deny  the  Holocaust,  the  Cambodian 
genocide,  the  persecution  of  the 
Bahai's,  or  any  other  racial  extermina- 
tion plan. 
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other  nations  may  rewrite  their  his- 
tories as  easily  as  they  spew  political 
propaganda,  but  the  United  States, 
with  a  free  press  and  the  freedom  of 
speech,  has  always  prided  itself  on  its 
commitment  to  the  truth.  For  an  offi- 
cial agency  of  the  United  States  to 
sanction  the  whitewash  of  the  Armeni- 
an genocide  is  not  only  a  mockery  of 
the  historical  record,  but  an  affront  to 
our  most  fundamental  American 
values. 

We  cannot  close  our  eyes  to  crimes 
against  humanity  simply  because  an 
ally  has  committed  them.  Just  as  we 
speak  out  against  the  treatment  of 
Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union,  so  must  we 
protest  the  persecution  of  native  Indi- 
ans in  Guatemala.  Just  because  of 
Turkey's  strategic  role,  we  must  not 
refute  the  atrocity  perpetrated  against 
the  Armenian  people. 

When  Hitler  first  proposed  his  final  solu- 
tion, he  was  told  that  the  world  would  never 
permit  such  a  mass  murder.  Hitler  silenced 
his  advisers  by  asking.  "Who  remembers  the 
Armenians?"  We  must  answer  Hitler  today 
by  pledging  to  preserve  the  truth.  We  must 
make  it  clear  to  all  those  who  support  racial 
hatred  that  our  Nation  will  not  forget  the 
Armenians.* 

•  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  Join  my  colleagues  in  recalling  the 
tragedy  that  befell  the  Armenian 
people  at  the  beginning  of  this  centu- 
ry. April  24,  1915.  marks  the  day  when 
the  first  blood  was  spilled  as  the  Otto- 
man Empire  began  its  campaign  to  ex- 
terminate its  Armenian  population.  By 
1923.  1.5  mlUlon  Armenians  had  been 
kiUed  and  another  500.000  had  been 
exiled. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  14th  year 
that  the  Congress  has  taken  time  from 
its  busy  schedule  to  memorialize  this 
terrible  tragedy  in  human  history. 
And  we  do  so  for  a  good  purpose:  To 
prevent  such  horrifying  crimes  against 
hiunanlty  from  happening  again. 

Just  last  week,  12,000  survivors  of 
the  Holocaust  gathered  in  our  Capital 
to  help  the  world  remember  and  learn 
from  the  terrible  crimes  that  were 
committed  against  the  Jewish  people. 
Their  efforts  are  of  great  assistance  in 
preventing  such  horrors  in  the  future. 

And.  so  it  is  with  our  remarks  today, 
in  observance  of  Armenian  Martyrs' 
Day.  Prom  the  tragedy  that  befell  the 
Armenian  people,  we  strengthened  our 
resolve  to  make  sure  such  tragedies  do 
not  happen  again. 

Happily,  we  Americans  have  built  a 
system  of  government  and  a  way  of 
life  that  helps  guard  against  such 
crimes.  Our  society  Is  tolerant  of  and 
even  welcomes  the  differences  of  opin- 
ion that  are  a  part  and  parcel  of  our 
great  and  diverse  population. 

It  is  with  this  background  of  an  un- 
paralleled degree  of  freedom  and  liber- 
ty to  our  land  that  we  are  able  to 
better  fight  for  the  rights  of  others 
less  fortunate.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  mark- 
ing this  solemn  day,  we  help  the  world 
remember  the  cruelty  and  oppression 


of  the  Ottoman  Empire  as  we  redouble 
our  efforts  to  be  certain  such  events 
never  happen  again.» 

•  Mr.  HOTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
speech  to  his  commanding  generals 
before  beginning  the  assault  on 
Poland,  Adolph  Hitler  presumably  Jus- 
tified the  impending  slaughter  of  the 
Polish  people  by  saying: 

Only  thus  shall  we  gain  the  living  space 
(Lebensraum)  which  we  need.  Who,  after 
all.  speaks  today  of  the  annihilation  of  the 
Armenians? 

Hitler's  concluding  Judgment  recog- 
nized the  world's  indifference  to  the 
Armenian  genocide.  Almost  as  quickly 
as  the  lives  of  more  than  IV^  million 
men,  women,  and  children  were  extin- 
guished in  Turkey  during  1915-16,  the 
world  forgave  and  forgot  those  crimes. 
Following  World  War  I  there  was  no 
accounting,  no  international  tribunal 
to  determine  gtiilt,  no  summoning  of 
witnesses,  and  no  impartial  interna- 
tional investigation  of  the  crimes 
against  the  Armenians. 

This  is  the  14th  year  that  Members 
of  Congress  have  marked  a  special  day 
to  reflect  upon  the  tragedy  of  the  Ar- 
menian genocide.  The  tragedy  lies  not 
Just  in  the  monstrously  astronomical 
numbers  of  dead,  but  also  In  the  his- 
torical relevancy  to  which  it  has  been 
relegated— that  of  the  unremembered 
genocide. 

It  is  this  ambivalence,  this  indiffer- 
ence, that  must  be  remembered  for  we 
have  seen  how  it  was  used  by  one 
leader  when  he  began  the  formulation 
and  implementation  of  plans  to  rid  the 
world  of  Jews. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  we 
should  remember  this  infamous  act. 
Once  brought  Into  the  light  of  inquisi- 
tion, the  picture  that  unfolds  is  both 
vivid  and  gruesome.  It  reveals  a  sinis- 
ter plot  to  systematically  eliminate 
the  Armenians.  It  exposes  the  mass 
deportation  of  a  people  from  their 
homeland.  It  reveals  the  painful  strug- 
gle of  the  men.  women,  and  children 
who  were  driven  remorselessly 
through  torrid  deserts  to  their  jour- 
ney's end— a  passage  that  meant  death 
for  almost  all  of  them.  It  brings  forth 
from  obscurity  the  vile  fact  that  the 
stream  of  the  Ehiphrates.  the  very 
cradle  of  civilization,  became  littered 
with  the  corpses  of  children.  And  fi- 
nally, it  unveils  the  vivid  picture  of  a 
government  that  deliberately  let  loose 
the  passions  of  racial  and  religious 
hatred  upon  its  victims. 

In  remembering  the  horrors,  we 
would  do  well  to  heed  the  warning 
that  indifference  to  such  horrors 
bears.  I  think  it  is  most  appropriate 
that  we  observe  this  shameful  act  in 
the  same  month  that  we  observe  the 
Holocaust  that  came  after  it.  They, 
and  the  sheer  number  of  other  such 
odious  acts  must  be  remembered— if 
only  for  the  sake  of  hmnanlty.* 

•  Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again,  in  the  face  of  Turkish  denials 


which  become  less  credible  and  more 
odious  with  each  passing  year,  we 
salute  the  bravery  of  those  Armenians 
who  suffered  and  died  at  the  hands  of 
the  Ottoman  Turks  from  1915 
through  1922.  Modem  genocide  as  an 
historical  phenomenon  began  with 
this  early  20th  century  act  of  Turkish 
savagery.  Documentation  by  our  own 
Ambassador  to  Constantinople  at  the 
time,  Henry  Morgenthau,  suggests 
that  the  nearly  2  million  Armenian 
men,  women,  and  children  slaughtered 
by  the  Ottoman  authorities  were  vic- 
tims of  nothing  less  than  a  deliberate, 
calculated  policy  of  systematic  exter- 
mination. 

These  acts  of  mass  murder,  far  more 
repugnant  than  any  known  act  of  mili- 
tary aggression,  rivaled  in  scope  only 
by  Hitler's  decimation  of  the  Europe- 
an Jews,  must  not  be  forgotten.  The 
ability  of  20th  century  man  to  tran- 
scend all  conceivable  bounds  of  moral 
restraint  is  witnessed  as  late  as  the 
1970's  in  the  actions  of  Cambodian 
leader  Pol  Pot.  Such  acts  are  a  crime 
against  all  mankind,  and  deliberate  ig- 
norance of  events  such  as  the  Armeni- 
an genocide  is  a  crime  of  human  civili- 
zation itself. 

As  I  have  asserted  in  the  past,  the 
first  step  toward  Turkish  peace  with 
the  soul  of  the  Armenian  nation  must 
be  a  full  acknowledgement  of  the  guilt 
of  their  ancestors.  Just  as  the  people 
of  West  Germany  have  looked  the 
Jewish  commimity  in  the  eye,  the 
Government  and  people  of  Turkey 
must  at  least  acknowledge  what  can 
never  be  rectified. 

We  remember  on  this  date  not  the 
murderous  cowardice  of  the  Ottoman 
butchers,  but  the  bravery  and  sacrifice 
of  the  Armenian  victims.  Let  us  erase 
from  huiman  memory  neither  their 
tragic  death  nor  their  heroic  strug- 
gle.* 

•  Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
April  24  is  a  day  the  free  world  has  set 
aside  in  commemoration  of  the  Arme- 
nian men,  women,  and  children  who 
suffered  this  century's  first  genocide. 
At  the  hands  of  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment 1.5  million  Armenians  were 
killed.  The  remainder  of  the  Armenian 
people  were  forcibly  dispersed  across 
continents  from  their  ancient  lands 
leaving  behind  their  dead  and  the  im- 
poverished soils  of  their  homeland. 
Western  democracies  witnessed  these 
atrocities  during  the  year  1915-18,  but 
failed  to  intervene  in  order  to  halt  the 
wholesale  slaughter. 

The  diaspora  of  survivors  has  result- 
ed in  Armenian  communities  world- 
wide. The  will  of  the  Armenians  to 
maintain  their  heritage  has  allowed 
them  to  thrive  in  their  alien  surround- 
ings. In  the  United  States  the  Armeni- 
ans have  found  a  country  which  has 
accommodated  their  spiritual,  intellec- 
tual, and  cultural  ambitions.  In  the 
land  of  the  free  the  Armenians  have 
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developed  a  love  for  the  country,  its 
traditions  for  freedom,  and  its  quest 
for  Justice. 

This  quest  for  Justice  has  Instilled  in 
the  Armenian  Americans  the  desire 
that  the  UJS.  Government  bear  upon 
its  Turkish  ally  to  officially  recognize 
this  tragedy.  The  Turkish  Govern- 
ment has  continued  to  deny  that  any 
such  event  ever  occtirred.  For  the 
United  States  to  accept  this  denial  Is 
to  perpetuate  the  injustice  on  a  people 
who  have  contributed  so  much  to  this 
country. 

As  the  modem  world's  democratic 
leader,  the  United  States  must  make 
good  its  claim  for  Justice  and  deplore, 
not  tacitly  endorse,  any  attempt  to 
cover  up  the  historical  record.  To  fore- 
stall such  bloodshed  in  the  future  we 
must  recognize  the  crimes  of  the  past 
before  time  allows  us  to  forget.* 
•  Mr.  MARTINEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
speak  today  In  memory  of  the  Armeni- 
an men.  women,  and  children,  who.  on 
April  24,  1915,  were  the  world's  first 
genocide  victims. 

This  deplorable  action  of  mass 
murder  by  the  Ottoman  (Turkish) 
Empire,  must  be  remembered  in  order 
to  prevent  such  occurrences  in  the 
future.  It  can  never  be  assumed  that 
genocide  will  not  occur  in  this  century. 
For  it  is  no  secret  that  Hitler  pointed 
to  the  Turkish  example,  when  he 
began  the  systematic  mass  extermina- 
tion of  Germany's  Jewish  population. 
He  answered  his  critics,  who  cautioned 
him  against  such  a  policy  because  it 
would  alienate  world  opinion,  saying 
the  world  had  no  opinion  when  the 
Turks  eliminated  the  Armenians. 

There  is  a  great  need  for  Americans 
to  remember  these  historical  crimes 
against  a  peaceful  people,  because  we 
will  all  share  the  responsibility  for  al- 
lowing such  events  to  slip  into  obscuri- 
ty and  be  disregarded  or  forgotten.  To 
remember  will  prevent  another  Hitler 
or  ruthless  dictator  from  implement- 
ing a  policy  of  genocide,  because  the 
people  of  the  United  States  will 
demand  and  take  the  necessary  action 
to  stop  such  action. 

These  historical  events  become  even 
more  important  to  remember,  when  as 
recent  as  August  1982.  our  State  De- 
partment issued  an  article  entitled: 
"Armenian  Terrorism:  A  Profile." 
which  ignored  and  disavowed  the  his- 
torical fact  of  the  Armenian  genocide. 
Fortunately.  I  Joined  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  in  admonishing  the  State 
Department  officials  and  demanding  a 
retraction  of  this  reprehensible  state- 
ment. 

We.  as  Americans  must  remain  vigi- 
lant in  protecting  basic  human  rights 
and  never  allow  such  events  as  the  Ar- 
menian genocide  to  be  repeated.  The 
note  within  the  State  Department's 
communication  attests  to  the  need  of 
remembrance  of  each  year  of  this 
tragic  historical  event;  and  the  need  to 
educate  others  and  make  the  possibili- 


ty of  complacency  by  Americans  when 
they  see  a  people  about  to  become  the 
victims  of  genocide  Impossible. 

It  is  my  desire  to  see  that  we.  as 
Members  of  Congress,  each  April,  con- 
tinue our  recognition  of  the  Armenian 
genocide  until  it  becomes  a  tradition 
in  Congress.* 

*  Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
honored  to  Join  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  today  to  commemorate  the 
genocide  of  the  Armenian  nation 
during  World  War  I  by  the  forces  of 
the  Ottoman  government. 

I  am  outraged  that  the  State  De- 
partment has  apparently  attempted  to 
inject  an  aura  of  imcertainty  into  the 
facts  of  the  genocide,  and  has  failed  to 
clarify  longstanding  U.S.  policy  in  this 
regard.  There  can  be  no  doubt  at  all, 
after  reviewing  past  Presidential  proc- 
lamations   and    congressional    docu- 
ments, that  a  tenet  of  UJS.  poUcy  has 
been,  and  continues  to  be,  the  un- 
clouded recognition  that  the  Armeni- 
an people  were  subjected  to  a  planned 
and  sjrstematic  genocide  by  the  Otto- 
man Tvu-kish  authorities  in  the  period 
1914-17.  We  need  only  to  read  the  an- 
guished reports  of  UJS.  Ambassador 
Morgenthau's  tenure  in  Turkey  to  as- 
certain what  was  taking  place  against 
the  Armenian  [mpulation,  and  to  what 
degree  the  brutality  escalated.  The  Ar- 
menian-American community  is  right- 
ly Indignant  at  the  State  Department's 
shoddy  and   insensitive   handling  of 
this  most  tragic  matter.  I  Join  with  my 
friends    in    the    Armenian-American 
community  in  calling  for  a  full  retrac- 
tion of  the  State  Department  note  of 
August  1982.  I  Join  the  community  in 
Its  prayers  for  the  lost  souls  of  the 
genocide.* 

*  Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  thank 
you  for  the  opportunity  to  add  my 
statement  to  those  of  my  colleagues 
who  are  participating  today  in  the  spe- 
cifid  order  on  the  Armenian  massacre. 

On  April  24.  1915.  approximately  1.5 
million  Armenians  were  massacred  by 
the  Turks  in  what  has  come  to  be 
known  as  the  first  genocide  of  the 
20th  century. 

Armenia,  once  an  empire  between 
Turkey  and  the  Soviet  Union,  had 
become  a  part  of  Turkey  by  1914.  At 
the  outset  of  World  War  I.  young 
Muslim  Turks  claimed  that  Armenian 
Christians  were  a  threat  to  the  Turk- 
ish Government  and  this  idea  was 
used  as  an  opportunity  for  Turkish 
leaders  to  wipe  out  Armenian  demands 
for  equi^ty  and  freedom.  At  this  time, 
the  Turks  believed  the  best  way  to  ac- 
complish this  goal  was  to  destroy  the 
Armenians  themselves. 

The  world  was  not  oblivious  to  what 
was  happening  and  reports  of  these 
atrocities  caused  an  outcry  of  protest 
in  Europe  and  our  own  U.S.  Ambassa- 
dor to  Turkey  (1913-16).  Henry  Mor- 
genthau, wrote  numerous  detailed  ac- 
counts of  the  unspeakable  horror. 
miMfg  suffering,  and  death  of  a  nation 


of  people.  In  February  1919.  the  Turk- 
ish Government  began  trials  to  bring 
those  responsible  for  the  Armenian 
massacre  to  Justice.  However,  all  three 
key  top  officials.  Enver  Pasha.  Talaat 
Bey.  and  DJemel  Pasha,  all  of  whom 
were  condemned  and  sentenced  by  the 
Turkish  Government  In  July  1919.  had 
all  escaped  the  country  months  before 
the  verdict'  and  were  later  known  to 
have  fled  to  Germany.  Turkey's  pri- 
mary ally  in  World  War  I. 

Today,  we  have  come  together  to  re- 
member those  Armenians  who  died  in 
1915  and  to  remind  people  who  love 
freedom  that  we  will  not  let  this  type 
of  tragedy  happen  ever  again.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in  com- 
memorating the  Armenians  who  died 
in  order  to  preserve  freedom.* 
*  Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
submitting  a  speech  on  the  Armenian 
question  by  Walter  Elarabian  into  the 

RSCOBD. 


Thk  ARMEinAH  Quxsnoir:  In  Search  op  a 
Just  SonrnoM 

(By  Walter  Karabian,  Former  California 
Assemblyman) 

We  do  not  condone  terrorism.  We  em- 
phatically oppose  it!  If  you  pause  for  a 
moment  and  think,  you  should  realize  how 
obvious  it  is  that  the  very  people  who  have 
been  subjected  to  brutal,  mass  violence  and 
terrorism  could  never  condone  or  desire  that 
it  be  directed  against  others.  But  our  moral 
objections  will  not  make  terrorism  disap- 
pear. Neither  will  wishing.  To  rid  the  world 
of  terrorism,  it  is  necessary  to  understand 
its  roots,  what  impels  men  and  women  to 
turn  against  the  caimons  of  morality  and 
civilization  to  injure  or  kill  innocents. 

To  rid  the  world  of  terrorism,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  understand  its  roots. 

The  world  at  large  will  consider  the  few 
Armenians  who  have  turned  to  terrorism  as 
criminals.  I  beUeve  they  regard  themselves 
as  patriots.  They  have  chosen  to  step  out- 
side the  boundaries  of  civilization  because 
they  seek  to  avenge  a  crime  that  civilization 
has  largely  ignored.  In  what  they  see  as  cal- 
lous moral  omissions,  the  powers  of  the 
world  great  and  small  have  not  even  consid- 
ered the  Injustice  of  the  Armenian  atroc- 
ities, let  alone  moved  to  initiate  an  adjudica- 
tion. 

Armenian  Americans  are  law  abiding  citi- 
zens. Acts  of  terrorism  are  repugnant  to  us 
today  as  they  were  some  seven  decades  ago. 
The  crime  seven  decades  ago  amounted  to 
genocide  against  the  Armenian  people.  It 
began  in  1894  with  Abdul  Hamld,  the  infa- 
mous Red  Sultan,  reached  its  apex  under 
some  of  the  greatest  villains  In  history. 
Enver  Pasha,  Talaat  Pasha,  and  DJemal  Bey 
during  World  War  I,  and  concluded  with 
Kemel  AUturk  In  the  early  1920s.  The  total 
loss  of  Armenian  lives  reached  one  and  a 
half  million  of  a  total  population  of  two  mil- 
lion. Those  who  survived  became  a  tragic 
wave  of  refugees  immigrating  to  all  parts  of 
the  world.  They  left  behind  the  remnants  of 
a  shattered  Turkish  society,  a  destabilized 
economy,  and  a  moral  damnation  from 
which  Turkey  has  still  to  this  day  not  recov- 
ered. 

Those  who  allow  genocide  to  go  unpun- 
ished for  reason  of  national  interest  must 
share  some  of  the  guUt  themselves. 

At  the  time  of  the  massacre,  the  United 
SUtes  Ambassador  to  Turkey,  Henry  Mor- 
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genthau,  wrote  "The  whole  history  of  the 
hummn  race  contains  no  such  horrible  epi- 
sode as  this.  The  great  massacres  and  perse- 
cutions of  the  past  seem  almost  insignifi- 
cant when  compared  to  the  sufferings  of  the 
Armenian  race  In  1915." 

Ambaaaador  If  orgenthau  did  not  know  of 
the  horrors  that  were  to  come  in  the  Nazi 
concentration  camps;  but  Adolph  Hitler  did 
know  of  the  horrors  that  had  come  in 
Turkey  when  in  1939  he  gloated,  "Who  now- 
adays Q>eaks  of  the  extermination  of  the 
Armenians?"  The  Nazi  Holocaust  has  at 
leaat  been  acknowledged  not  only  by  the  civ- 
lllxed  world  but  also  by  the  German  people 
themselves,  whether  they  were  actually  the 
same  individuals  who  perpetrated  the 
crimes  or  not.  That  recognition  has  made 
for  a  certain  sense  of  Justice.  And  with  rec- 
ognition has  come  a  degree  of  restitution, 
also  from  the  German  nation. 

Most  contemporary  Germans  are  no  more 
responsible  for  the  Holocaust  than  we  of 
today  are  for  the  Indian  massacres  on  the 
American  Western  PYontier  a  century  ago. 
Yet,  Germany  has  committed  itself  to 
making  amends  for  the  greatest  wrong  of  its 
national  past.  The  Armenian  i>eople  believe 
passionately  that  Turicey  must  render  them 
Justice  too. 

There  are  many  parallels  between  Tur- 
key's crime  against  the  Armenian  people 
and  Germany's  crime  against  the  Jewish 
people.  To  punish  the  one  but  not  even  to 
acknowledge  the  other  makes  the  Justice  of 
Nuremberg  seem  like  a  victor's  peace  rather 
than  an  affirmation  of  human  rights.  Our 
failure  to  stand  by  those  principles  can  only 
make  easier  further  genocide. 

Turkey  was  not  at  war  with  Armenia  be- 
cause Armenia  was,  in  fact,  a  part  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  The  Armenian  people  had 
the  same  legal  right  to  be  protected  within 
the  Ottoman  Empire.  Likewise,  the  govern- 
ment had  the  legal  and  moral  duty  to  pro- 
tect its  citizens.  Therefore,  the  slaughter 
which  resulted  amounted  to  genocide. 

The  Western  powers  have  always  used  the 
pretext  of  humanitarian  concerns  to  cover 
their  real  diplomatic  interests  in  Turkey. 

But  why  the  genocide?  Why  would  a  pow- 
erful government  ruling  more  than  20  mil- 
lion people  seek  to  destroy  a  small  cultural 
population  of  two  million?  There  had  exist- 
ed between  Turkish  and  Armenian  peoples 
an  ancient  religious  animosity;  Moslems 
viewing  Armenians  as  infidels,  and  Armeni- 
ans choosing  martyrdom  rather  than  sub- 
mitting to  forced  religious  conversion. 

Turkey  was  at  war  with  Russia,  whose 
armies  included  Russian  Armenians.  This 
situation  is  so  painfully  similar  to  the  cir- 
cumstances in  World  War  II  concerning 
Japanese  Americans.  The  United  States  was 
wrong  to  enter  Japanese  Americans;  but  her 
wrong  did  not  amount  to  killing. 

Was  so-called  Infldellsm  reason  for  the 
slaughter  of  Christian  Armenian  males,  the 
dishonoring  of  their  wc»nen  and  the  forced 
conversion  of  their  children?  Does  calling  it 
a  "holy  crusade"  justify  brutal  violations  of 
fundamental  human  rights?  And  is  national- 
ism sufficient  reason  for  the  eradication  of 
cultural  and  religious  people  few  in  number? 

To  Armenians,  the  Turkish  denial  of  its 
atrocities  Is  patently  preposterous.  While, 
like  myself,  most  Armenians  do  not  condone 
terrorism,  they  can  understand  the  frustra- 
tion of  some  of  their  young  people  made  fu- 
rious by  the  civilized  world's  indifference  to 
the  brutal  wrong  committed  by  official  acts 
of  a  government  on  their  parents  and  grand- 
parents. In  every  Armenian  household,  the 
memory  of  the  Turkish  massacre  is  a  living, 
angry  presence. 


And  we  must  understand  that,  while  Ar- 
menian assassins  have  chosen  unjust  means 
to  their  end.  the  cause  in  which  they  act  is 
Just. 

An  Armenian  poet  wrote,  "When  wise  men 
see  no  remedy,  the  fools  find  the  way." 
Through  violence,  the  young  prone  to  ter- 
rorism not  only  seek  to  avenge  their  dead 
ancestors  they  also  aim  to  dramatize  the 
legacy  of  Injustice  that  all  Armenians  feel. 
They  intend  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon 
Turkey  to  recognize  and  make  amends  for 
its  predecessor's  crimes. 

We  must  understand  these  simple  facts 
that  lie  at  the  base  of  the  terrorist  impulse. 
And  we  must  understand  that,  while  Arme- 
nian assassins  have  chosen  unjust  means  to 
their  end,  the  cause  in  which  they  act  is 
Just. 

There  are  many  parallels  between  Tur- 
key's crime  and  Germany's  crime  against 
the  Jewish  people.  To  punish  the  one  but 
not  even  to  acknowledge  the  other  makes 
the  Justice  of  Nuremtierg  seem  like  a  victor's 
peace  rather  than  an  affirmation  of  human 
rights. 

But,  must  Justice  require  the  spilling  of 
blood?  Must  more  lives  be  lost  to  right  a  dis- 
tant wrong?  Can  we  not  find  a  way  to  set 
aside  the  agonizing  usual  course  of  events  in 
the  interest  of  a  peaceful  settlement?  Un- 
happily, modem  history  teaches  us  that  set- 
tlements among  peoples  seem  too  often  to 
proceed  through  two  stages:  first  terrorism, 
then  negotiation.  Let  us  pass  over  the  stage 
of  terrorism  and  proceed  directly  to  the  dip- 
lomatic undertaking.  Let  us  extinguish  the 
fire  of  terrorism  by  destroying  the  fuel  by 
which  it  bums. 

The  Armenian  people  believe  passionately 
that  Turkey  must  render  them  justice. 

Armenians  around  the  world  ask  only  that 
the  modem  Turkish  government  publicly 
recognize  the  genocide  of  its  predecessor 
government  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Arme- 
nians care  very  deeply  about  the  questions 
of  restitution,  property,  compensation,  and 
a  homeland;  but  they  do  not  insist  that 
these  be  judged  beforehand.  In  the  interest 
of  reaching  the  diplomatic  stage  and  ending 
the  phase  of  suffering,  they  are  willing  to 
leave  such  matters  to  negotiation. 

Armenians  ask  now  that  this  Turkish  gov- 
ernment recognize  the  genocide  of  its  Otto- 
man predecessor.  The  enormity  of  this  un- 
Justice  done  to  the  Armenian  people  is  an 
incontestible  historical  fact.  Without  de- 
manding recognition  of  this  hateful  crime, 
Armenians  would  dishonor  their  dead  and 
Ignore  their  dispossessed. 

Some  people  suppose  that  the  Armenian 
tragedy  is  best  forgotten,  that  the  continu- 
ing Armenian  anger  is  inappropriate.  Many 
national  leaders  find  it  convenient  to  put 
the  Armenian  question  aside,  preferring  to 
ignore  it  rather  than  encourage  the  Turkish 
government  to  seek  a  just  solution.  This  is 
especially  true  at  a  time  when  Soviet  expan- 
sionism poses  such  a  serious  threat.  It  is 
tempting  to  let  T\irkey  have  its  way  in  order 
to  preserve  a  buffer  state  between  the  free 
world  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Armenians  ask  now  that  this  Turkish  gov- 
ernment recognize  the  genocide  of  its  Otto- 
man predecessor. 

But  Armenians  have  faced  the  politics  of 
convenience  before.  The  British  Prime  Min- 
ister Disraeli  opposed  a  plan  that  would 
have  created  an  Armenian  dependency 
under  the  nominal  rule  of  Turkey.  He 
feared  that  Armenians  would  gravitate  to 
Russia  as  the  Balkan  peoples  had.  Later, 
the  allies  did  not  see  fit  to  enforce  clause  61 
of  the  Berlin  treaty  of  1878  that  required 


Turkey  to  reform  its  abuses  against  the  Ar- 
menians. 

He  who  commits  injustice  is  ever  made 
more  wretched  than  he  who  suffers  it. 

The  Western  powers  have  always  used  the 
pretext  of  humanitarian  concerns  to  cover 
their  real  diplomatic  interests  in  Turkey. 
The  British  publicized  the  Turidsh  atroc- 
ities in  World  War  I,  but  acquiesced  while 
General  Yudenich  planted  Cossack  colonies 
on  land  along  the  Russo-Turkish  border 
that  belonged  to  Ottoman  Armenians  who 
had  been  deported  or  massacred  by  the 
Turks.  In  1916,  the  Clemenceau  French  gov- 
ernment promised  the  Armenian  govern- 
ment they  would  erect  an  autonomous  Ar- 
menian state  In  the  Cillclan  part  of  their 
Anatolian  zone  in  order  to  attract  several 
thousand  Armenians  to  Join  the  Legion 
D'Ortent.  This  promise  was  not  fulfilled. 

To  allow  genoddal  actions  to  go  unrecog- 
nized or  unpunished  flaunts  the  most  basic 
principles  of  civilized  countries  and  encour- 
ages those  who  could  perpetrate  future  cul- 
tural or  religious  massacres. 

The  United  SUtes  has  also  put  its  self-in- 
terest ahead  of  Justice  for  the  Armenian 
people.  An  Isolationist  America  turned  down 
an  opportunity  to  take  the  Mandate  over 
Armenia  in  1920  for  fear  of  becoming  enta- 
gled  In  further  hostilities  in  that  far-off 
region. 

And  when  finally  Armenia  declared  its  in- 
dependence in  May  1918,  the  West  did  not 
prevent  the  Soviet  and  Turkish  takeover  of 
the  new  Armenian  state  just  two  years  later 
in  1920.  It  has  never  been  convenient  to 
stand  up  against  Turkey  and  protest  their 
treatment  of  Armenians,  but  surely  Justice 
can  never  be  a  matter  of  pure  convenience. 
Those  who  allow  genocide  to  go  unpunished 
for  reasons  of  national  Interest  must  share 
some  of  the  guilt  themselves. 

We  seek  justice  through  diplomacy  not 
out  of  weakness  but  with  a  deep  resolve  to 
quiet  the  haunted  screams  and  cries  of  our 
ancestors  who  were  murdered. 

More  and  more  Armenian  Americans  real- 
ize that  during  the  Nixon,  Ford  and  Carter 
Administrations  with  the  Invasion  of  Cyprus 
by  Turkey,  the  challenging  of  Greek  territo- 
rial waters  in  the  Aegean  Sea,  and  even  with 
the  unabashed  exportation  of  opium  by 
Turkey,  the  U.S.  in  effect  fell  into  a  policy 
of  convenience.  We  hope  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration will  not  follow  the  same  course. 
While  we  are  pleased  by  the  words  of  sym- 
pathy, understanding  and  support  that 
come  from  this  Administration,  we  are  not 
pleased  that  no  efforts  are  being  expended 
to  reach  a  peaceful,  diplomatic  solution. 

I  believe,  further,  that  the  free  world  has 
a  stake  in  inducing  Turkey  into  justice.  The 
censure  of  the  Ottoman  government's  crime 
would  warn  those  nations  who  would,  under 
color  of  war,  relieve  their  suspicions  of  cul- 
tural and  religious  minorities  by  genocide. 
One  does  not  have  to  look  far  in  the  con- 
temporary world  to  find  religious  minorities 
surrounded  by  a  hostile  majority.  Surely  It 
Is  in  the  interest  of  the  free  world  to  make 
indelibly  clear  that  it  will  not  tolerate  the 
murder  of  so-called  Infidels. 

Recently,  we  have  witnessed  the  violation 
of  himian  rights  as  a  tactic  of  nationalist 
suppression  in  Poland  and  Afghanistan.  To 
be  sure,  struggles  between  contending  peo- 
ples are  Inevitable  in  any  nationalist  move- 
ment, but  there  is  a  crucial  difference  be- 
tween the  legitimate  exercise  of  police  re- 
straint on  civil  disorder  and  the  physical 
elimination  of  potential  dissenters.  Genoci- 
dal  solutions  to  national  problems  cannot  be 
condoned. 


We  will  not  go  away;  we  shall  not  fade 
away.  We  can  only  put  away  our  resolve 
when  we  are  given  justice.  Make  no  mistake 
about  it,  we  will  never  turn  our  back  on  the 
events  of  this  century.  Our  national  charac- 
ter has  the  genocide  burned  indelibly  into 
it. 

Indeed,  the  recognition  that  genocide  is  a 
crime  is  central  to  the  protection  of  human 
dignity.  There  cannot  be  a  statute  of  limita- 
tions on  such  crimes.  To  allow  genocidal  ac- 
tions to  go  unrecognized  or  unpunished 
flaunts  the  most  basic  principles  of  civilized 
countries  and  encourages  those  who  could 
perpetrate  future  cultural  or  religious  mas- 
sacres. 

Recognition  and  censure  of  the  Ottoman 
govemment's  crimes  against  the  Armenian 
people  will  place  a  warning  on  those  who 
would  contemplate  genocide  for  military,  re- 
ligious or  nationalistic  reasons  in  the  future. 
Let  us  extinguish  the  fire  of  terrorism  by 
destroying  the  fuel  by  which  it  bums. 

Moreover,  we  recognize  the  significance  of 
Turkey  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga- 
nization. It  is  for  this  reason,  among  others, 
that  we  feel  that  NATO  could  be  strength- 
ened by  a  resolution  of  the  Armenian  Ques- 
tion, and  as  well  the  similar  problems  of  the 
other  Christian  nationalities  formerly  sub- 
jects of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Each  year  in 
Congress,  the  question  of  military  aid  to 
Turkey  Is  raised  against  the  background  of 
Cyprus,  the  Aegean  Sea  dispute  and  human 
rights  violations  in  Turkey.  If  international 
secular  Justice  is  brought  to  bear  on  these 
problems  intrinsically  religious  in  nature, 
then  much  of  the  controversy  of  military 
aid  to  Turkey  would  be  eliminated.  In  addi- 
tion, to  the  matter  of  Justice,  then,  is  it  not 
in  the  national  Interest  of  the  United  States 
to  resolve  the  Armenian  Question? 

We  ask,  no,  we  implore  the  Administra- 
tion to  establish  the  machinery,  the  simple 
bringing  together  of  those  who  will  directly 
benefit  from  a  solution.  We  implore  the 
world  to  give  us  justice  through  diplomacy 
not  out  of  weakness  but  with  a  deep  resolve 
to  quiet  the  haxinted  screams  and  cries  of 
our  ancestors  who  were  murdered.  We  will 
not  go  away;  we  shall  not  fade  away.  We  can 
only  put  away  our  resolve  when  we  are 
given  justice.  Make  no  mistake  about  it,  we 
will  never  tum  our  back  on  the  events  of 
this  Century.  Our  national  character  has 
the  genocide  burned  indelibly  into  it. 

We  Armenians  know  perhaps  better  than 
most  that  no  man  and  no  nation,  including 
Turkey,  is  immune  from  Plato's  Immortal 
admonition.  "He  who  commits  injustice  is 
never  made  more  wretched  than  he  who  suf- 
fers lt."*» 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
join  in  paying  tribute  to  the  Armenian 
people  on  Armenian  Martyrs'  Day.  It 
is  more  than  a  day  simply  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  those  who  suffered  so  severely 

in  1915. 

It  is  also  a  day  to  remind  ourselves 
that  while  in  this  instance  it  was 
Cliristians  who  suffered,  in  Germany 
it  was  Jews  who  suffered.  Man's  inhu- 
manity to  man  is  not  a  monopoly  of 
any  people. 

So  when  we  pay  tribute  to  the  Arme- 
nian people  and  all  they  have  gone 
through  and  how  they  have  kept  their 
ctature  despite  all  of  this,  we  should 
not  only  pay  tribute  to  this  gallant 
people,  we  should  also  remind  our- 
selves that  we  must  stand  up  for  the 


oppressed  wherever  and  whenever  the 
occasion  demands. 

I  am  pleased  that  our  colleague  from 
California,  who  happens  to  have  an 
Armenian  heritage,  has  scheduled  this 
event.  Let  me  also  pay  tribute  to  a 
good  friend  of  mine  of  college  years 
whom  I  have  not  seen  for  many  years, 
Sam  Kachichian,  of  Racine,  Wis.  We 
called  him  Socko.  Socko  not  only  en- 
livened things  at  the  college  dormitory 
at  Dana  College  in  Blair,  Nebr.,  he 
also  taught  us  much  about  the  Arme- 
nian heritage,  and  I  shall  always  be 
grateful  to  him  for  that.* 
•  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
conjunction  with  the  survivors  of  the 
Holocaust  during  World  War  II  who 
met  at  the  convention  center  last 
week,  it  is  most  fitting  that  my  col- 
leagues join  together  today  in  com- 
memorating Armenian  Martyrs'  Day 
which  serves  as  a  reminder  to  every- 
body of  the  great  suffering  that  mil- 
lions of  Armenians  were  forced  to 
endure  under  Turkish  domination. 

Over  68  years  ago,  one  of  the  most 
brutal  treatment  of  a  people  began 
under  the  tyrannical  Ottoman  Empire. 
The  orlg^  of  this  mass  murder 
began  in  June  1915  when  over  1  mil- 
lion Armenian  people  were  forced  to 
relocate  and  leave  their  homes  behind. 
This  journey  took  its  toll  on  these 
people  and  over  half  of  them  had  died 
before  reaching  their  destination. 
They  were  subjugated  to  continuous 
attacks  by  desert  tribes  and  forced  to 
survive  on  a  less  than  adequate 
amount  of  food  and  water.  Despite 
these  conditions,  the  Armenians  con- 
tinued to  have  hope  and  worked  to- 
gether to  survive. 

Like  the  Jews  of  Europe  during 
World  War  II,  the  Armenians  repre- 
sented a  separate  political  and  reli- 
gious identity  and  suffered  because 
they  were  a  minority  in  an  empire 
that  had  no  tolerance  for  the  noncom- 
formity  of  its  subjects.  It  was  this  invi- 
sioned  political  threat  that  plummeted 
the  Armenians  to  their  slow  and  cruel 
deaths. 

Today,  almost  70  years  later,  it  is  im- 
portant for  us  to  recognize  and  admire 
the  spirit  and  courage  of  the  Armeni- 
an people.  We  must  emulate  their 
desire  to  live  on  which  serves  as  a  re- 
minder of  how  dear  our  freedom  and 
liberties  are  to  us.  Armenian  Martyrs' 
Day  acts  as  a  symbol  which  prevents 
atrocities  like  this  from  ever  occurring 
again. 

Like  other  minorities  in  all  nations 
throughout  the  world,  I  hope  and  pray 
that  they  remain  strong  and  guard 
their  freedom.  The  Armenians,  I  hope 
they  continue  to  commit  themselves  to 
regaining  the  independence  that  was 
so  abruptly  and  unfairly  taken  away 
from  them.» 

•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
commemorate  those  who  died  in  the 
Armenian  genocide,  a  tragic  event  in 
human  history.  The  Armenian  geno- 


cide's significance  today  is  to  remind 
us  that  the  presecution  and  systematic 
mass  murder  of  a  specific  race  or  cul- 
ture is  a  shameful  and  recurring  stain 
upon  the  history  of  this  century  that 
we  must  confront  to  insure  that  such  a 
threat  to  humanity  will  never  again 
occur. 

Between  the  years  1894  and  1924. 
the  Ottoman  Empire  massacred  1.5 
million  Armenian  men,  women,  and 
children.  People  were  forced  to  leave 
their  homes  and  march  long,  difficult 
distances  only  to  meet  the  horrible 
fate  of  disease,  starvation,  and  death. 
Villages  were  destroyed,  families  sepa- 
rated, and  hiunan  beings  brutally  mur- 
dered by  an  Ottoman  government 
seeking  to  wipe  the  Armenian  popula- 
tion off  the  face  of  the  Earth.  The 
Turks  were  frighteningly  successful, 
reducing  the  Armenian  population  in 
the  Ottoman  Empire  from  2,500,000  to 
less  than  100,000. 

As  a  member  of  the  n.S.  Memorial 
Holocaust  Council,  it  is  a  privilege  to 
inform  my  colleagues  that  the  Arme- 
nian genocide  will  have  an  important 
place  in  the  Holocaust  Museum.  This 
human  tragedy  warrants  more  promi- 
nence and  attention  as  a  historical 
event  than  it  lias  previously  been 
given.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Memo- 
rial Council's  imanimous  dedication  to 
the  Armenian  genocide's  further  rec- 
ognition will  increase  awareness  and 
an  imderstanding  that  we  must  never 
forget  the  1.5  million  victims  of  what 
has  been  called  the  first  genocide  of 
the  20th  century. 

Last  week,  the  American  Gathering 
of  Jewish  Holocaust  Survivors  was 
held  here  in  Washington.  At  least 
12,000  survivors  and  their  families  con- 
vened in  an  event  in  which  I  was  fortu- 
nate to  have  participated.  The  one 
theme  expressed  strongly  by  many  of 
these  survivors  was  the  tremendous 
importance  of  remembrance.  Ceremo- 
nies like  the  American  gathering  and 
this  special  order,  which  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  California  has 
organized,  provide  an  opportunity  to 
reflect  upon  the  scarred  past  and  to 
hope  that  through  our  awareness  of 
these  heinous  crimes  against  human- 
ity we  can  work  toward  a  peaceful 
future.  The  gathering  of  survivors  last 
week  made  this  message  very  clear  and 
the  message  clearly  applies  to  the  Ar- 
menian genocide  as  well. 

Who  remembers  the  Armenians? 
This  was  the  question  Hilter  asked  at 
the  time  he  was  planning  his  final  so- 
lution for  the  Jews  of  Europe.  A  deaf- 
ening silence  responded  to  his  ques- 
tion as  Europe  stood  by  to  witness  yet 
another  tragic  annihilation.  We  must 
neither  forget  nor  deny  the  past.  Sup- 
pression and  denial  are  history's  great- 
est enemies  and  I  oppose  any  effort  to 
reinterpret  the  Armenian  genocide. 

Our  civilization  has  failed  again  and 
again  to  prevent  mass  murder.  This 
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special  order  today  gives  va  the  oppor- 
tunity to  rededicate  ourselves  to 
seeing  to  it  that  genocide  can  never 
again  be  commited,  and  that  the  mil- 
lions of  Armenians  who  died  will  not 
be  forgotten.* 

•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  month  of  April,  68  years  ago,  the 
Ottoman  Turkish  Government  began 
its  attempt  to  systematically  eliminate 
the  Armenian  people.  Between  1915 
and  1917,  1.5  million  Armenians  were 
killed.  Hundreds  of  thousands  were 
forced  to  flee  their  homes  and  died 
during  forced  marches.  Where  before 
World  War  I  approximately  2.5  million 
Armenians  resided  in  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  since  that  time  less  than 
100.000  live  in  Turkey. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  time  of  these 
mass  killings  our  Government  received 
nimxerous  reports  from  then  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  Turkey  Henry  Morgen- 
thau,  detailing  the  atrocities  commit- 
ted against  the  Armenian  people  by 
the  Ottomans.  These  reports  have 
been  corroborated  by  others  in  Turkey 
at  the  time  and  by  historians  and 
scholars.  Both  President  Reagan, 
before  and  after  his  election,  and 
President  Carter  on  several  occasions 
have  commented  on  the  massacre  of 
the  Armenians,  describing  it  as  geno- 
cide. Nevertheless,  successive  Turkish 
Governments  have  attempted  to  cover 
up  this  clear  case  of  genocide,  and 
even  today  Turkish  officials  do  not 
admit  to  the  atrocities  which  took 
place  in  Armenia.  It  is  Important  that 
we  encourage  Turkey  to  acknowledge 
the  Government's  role  in  the  events  of 
1915-17. 

I  mention  these  facts  today  because 
we  cannot  change  this  terrible  part  of 
history— we  can,  though,  remember  it. 
The  story  of  the  Armenian  people  over 
the  past  68  years  is  one  of  courage  and 
perseverance.  After  the  massacres,  Ar- 
menians dispersed  to  all  comers  of  the 
globe,  yet  even  today  they  are  a  viable, 
cohesive  community,  continuing  to 
fight  for  Justice.  In  our  country.  Arme- 
nian Americans  have  contributed 
much  to  their  States  and  local  commu- 
nities, even  as  they  maintain  a  strong 
sense  of  their  rich  heritage.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  applaud  the  spirit  and  forti- 
tude of  the  Armenian  people,  and  I 
Join  them  in  mourning  the  millions 
who  died  so  needlessly.  Today,  in  re- 
calling the  genocide  perpetrated 
against  the  Armenians  early  in  this 
century,  we  remind  ourselves  of  the 
brutality  man  is  capable  of.  and  of  our 
responsibility  to  prevent  such  events 
from  occurring  again.* 

•  Bftr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  sense  of  sorrow,  urgency,  and 
Indignation  that  I  call  the  attention  of 
Congress  and  the  American  people  to 
the  April  24  commemoration  of  the 
1915  genocidal  campaign  by  the  Otto- 
man Government  to  Turkey  against 
the  Armenian  people. 


During  the  World  War  I  era,  ap- 
proximately 1.5  million  Armenian 
men.  women,  and  children  died  at  the 
hands  of  the  Turks.  The  victims  of 
this  genocide  were  unarmed  civilians. 
Their  deaths  reflected  a  desire  to  ob- 
literate both  the  Armenian  Nation  and 
the  ancient  culture  with  which  it  was 
infused. 

It  should  be  a  source  of  concern  to 
every  decent  person  that  to  this  very 
day  Turkey  does  not  acknowledge  the 
facts  of  the  1915  genocide  despite  eye- 
witness accoimts,  including  those  by 
Henry  A.  Morgenthau,  n.S.  Ambassa- 
dor to  Turkey  during  this  time,  and 
other  State  Department  officials 
which  provide  indisputable  documen- 
tation of  the  genocide.  I  am  gratified 
that  the  U.S.  Holocaust  Memorial 
Council  unanimously  resolved  to  in- 
clude the  Armenian  genocide  in  its 
museum  and  educational  programs. 

But  more  must  be  done.  It  Is  our 
duty  to  educate  the  yoimg  and  the  un- 
informed of  this  atrocity  and  to  per- 
suade those  who  still  refuse  to  accept 
the  historical  truth  of  the  annihila- 
tion of  approximately  half  the  world's 
Armenian  population. 

We  cannot  allow  Turkey  to  insist  on 
perpetrating  a  colossal  historical  hoax. 
Turkish  officials,  textbooks,  and  mass 
media  insist  that  the  Armenians  died 
as  a  result  of  cold,  famine,  and  un- 
avoidable consequences  of  World  War 
I.  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  objective 
historian  who  gives  any  credence  to 
these  crude  alibis.  The  historical  truth 
Is  that  Armenians  were  murdered 
simply  because  they  were  Armenians. 

It  is  Impossible  to  exaggerate  the 
historical  significance  of  the  Armenian 
genocide.  The  line  from  Armenia  to 
Auschwitz  is  a  direct  one.  The  Holo- 
caust which  took  the  lives  of  6  million 
Jews,  and  millions  of  other  innocent 
people,  was  Inspired  by  the  war 
against  iimocent  Armenians. 

At  one  of  the  earliest  meetings  on 
the  final  solution  to  the  Jewish  ques- 
tion, key  Nazi  officials  were  astonished 
at  the  audaciousness  of  Adolf  Hitler's 
plan  to  eliminate  the  Jewish  people. 
One  adviser  asked:  "What  about  world 
opinion?  Surely  we  cannot  get  away 
with  this."  Hitler  laughed:  "World 
opinion?  A  joke.  Whoever  cared  about 
the  Armenians?" 

America  has  a  special  responsibility 
with  respect  to  the  Armenian  geno- 
cide. Many  of  our  countrymen  are 
either  survivors  of  the  massacres  and 
death  marches,  or  are  the  children,  or 
grandchildren  of  survivors. 

We  are  on  the  eve  of  1984.  We  must 
fight  with  all  our  strength  to  honor 
George  Orwell's  commitment  to  truth. 
Orwell  wrote  in  his  novel.  "1984."  of  a 
debased  and  heartless  society  which 
puts  unpleasant  information  into  a 
memory  hole,  never  to  be  seen  again. 
We  cannot  put  the  lives  of  a  million 
and  a  half  of  slain  Armenians  into  a 
memory  hole. 


Let  me  make  abundantly  clear  that  I 
do  not  hold  the  Turkish  people  as  a 
whole  or  the  existing  Government  of 
Turkey  responsible  for  the  past.  Our 
grievances  are  not  with  Individual 
Turks,  but  with  the  members  of  the 
Turkish  political  and  cultural  elite 
who  insist  on  generating  agitprop  and 
refuse  to  acknowledge  the  past  by  rec- 
ognizing the  responsibility  for  the 
bitter  truth. 

After  World  War  II,  the  Democratic 
Government  of  West  Germany  accept- 
ed responsibility  for  the  crimes  of  the 
Third  Reich.  It  adopted  a  plan  of  de- 
Nazification  to  reduce  the  influence  of 
the  Nazi  era  on  Germany's  future.  In 
the  name  of  the  German  people,  the 
West  German  Government  undertook 
a  costly  program  of  restitution  and 
reparations,  both  to  the  new  Jewish 
State  of  Israel  and  to  Holocaust  survi- 
vors. 

More  than  a  half  century  has  passed 
without  a  single  gesture  of  acknowl- 
edgement or  goodwill  from  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Turkey  toward  the  survi- 
vors of  the  Armenian  genocide.  Noth- 
ing has  been  done  to  acknowledge  and 
compensate  for  the  monstrous  atroc- 
ities of  that  dark  period. 

The  United  States  must  press  vigor- 
ously for  the  widespread  dissemination 
of  historically  reliable  Information 
about  the  Armenian  genocide.  It  Is  our 
duty  to  condemn  racial  and  religious 
hatred  in  all  its  manifestations.  It  is 
up  to  us  in  this  free  country  to  dedi- 
cate ourselves  to  a  policy  of  action,  not 
merely  of  words,  to  promote  worldwide 
Justice  and  human  rights  and  to  put 
an  end  to  this  kind  of  madness  forever. 

Only  when  the  most  horrible  chap- 
ters in  hmnan  history  are  courageous- 
ly acknowledged  can  we  Increase  the 
prospects  for  preventing  future  holo- 
causts.* 

•  Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  California 
for  yielding.  Each  year,  many  of  us  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  partici- 
pate in  this  special  order  to  honor  and 
remember  the  victims  of  the  Armenian 
genocide. 

In  so  doing,  we  attempt,  in  a  small 
way,  to  prevent  history  from  repeating 
itself.  We  have  not  been  successful. 
The  Armenian  massacre  was  not  the 
first  and  only  mass  slaughter  of  this 
century.  Just  the  first. 

Since  1915,  history  will  record  the 
death  of  millions  of  persons  in  China, 
Russia,  Germany.  Cambodia,  and 
Uganda. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  these 
unspeakable  crimes,  but  a  major  one, 
no  doubt,  is  the  desire  of  the  individ- 
ual to  conform,  to  be  Just  like  them. 

In  a  recent  interview  in  the  World 
Press  Review.  playwright/author 
Eugene  lonesco  said: 

The  supreme  trick  of  mass  insanity  Is  that 
it  persuades  you  that  the  only  abnormal 
person  is  the  one  who  refuses  to  Join  in  the 


madness  of  others,  the  one  who  tries  vainly 
to  resist. 

In  the  prolonged  massacre  of  Arme- 
nians by  the  Ottoman  Turks,  there 
were  too  few  uncommon  Turks;  too 
few  individuals  to  stand  against  the 
tide  of  mass  insanity  and  mass  murder, 
too  few  men  willing  to  be  different. 

In  Nazi  Germany,  there  were  not 
enough  imcommon  men  to  stop  the 
Holocaust;  and  in  the  Soviet  Union 
under  Stalin,  there  were  too  few  un- 
common men  to  stop  the  programs 
and  purges. 

"We  will  never  understand  totalitari- 
anism if  we  do  not  understand  that 
people  rarely  have  the  strength  to  be 
uncommon,"  said  lonesco. 

It  would  also  be  correct  to  say  that 
we  will  never  understand  genocide  if 
we  do  not  understand  that  people 
rarely  have  the  strength  to  be  differ- 
ent when  confronted  with  mass  same- 
ness. 

If  we  were  to  study  the  causes  of 
genocide,  I  think  we  would  find  that 
before  the  actual  act  of  slaughter, 
great  and  continous  pressures  were 
being  brought  to  bear  on  the  people  to 
conform,  to  toe  the  official  line,  to 
support  the  final  solution,  to  solve  the 
Armenian  question. 

All  individuals  are  pressured  in  some 
way  to  conform  to  some  act  or  deed  or 
thought.  Surely  each  of  us  who  are 
Members  of  Congress  feel  the  great 
and  continuous  pressure  to  support 
party  policy,  or  administration  policy, 
or  the  demands  of  constituents.  Suj%ly 
each  of  us  understands  the  strength  it 
takes  to  be  uncommon. 

It  should  be  clear  then  to  Members 
of  this  body  that  we  must  make  a  spe- 
cial effort  to  be  tolerant  of  difference. 
We  must  not  be  punitive  toward  those 
who  act  in  an  uncommon  manner. 

Had  the  Ottoman  Turks  been  toler- 
ant of  difference,  there  would  not 
have  been  an  Armenian  genocide.  Had 
the  Nazis  been  tolerant  of  others, 
there  would  not  have  been  a  Holo- 

The  great  strength  of  this  country 
has  come  from  its  individuals  and  the 
Nation's  desire  to  protect  and  respect 
the  feelings  and  opinions  of  the  indi- 
vidual, the  ultimate  minority. 

In  such  an  environment,  mass 
slaughter  is  unthinkable.  It  only  be- 
comes possible  in  an  environment  of 
forced  commonality  and  coerced  con- 
formity. 

If  we  do  nothing  else  today,  let  us 
strive  for  greater  tolerance  of  differ- 
ence: let  us  try  harder  to  understand 
those  who  are  uncommon;  let  us  be 
perceptive  enough  to  recognize  the 
dangers  inherent  in  a  large  group  of 
people  who  march  to  the  same  drum- 
mer, let  us  be  wise  enough  to  smile  at 
the  solitary  marcher.* 


Fli'TH  ANNUAL  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 
AWARD  PRESENTED  TO  VA 
NURSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Moht- 
GOMKRT)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  Veterans'  Administration  clinical 
specialist  in  rehabilitation  nursing. 
Ids.  Mary  Ann  Mikulic,  R.N.,  of  Seat- 
tle, has  won  the  Olin  E.  Teague  Award 
for  her  work  in  the  rehabilitation  of 
war-injured  veterans. 

The  annual  award  goes  to  a  VA  em- 
ployee or  group  of  employees  working 
as  a  team,  whose  achievements  have 
been  of  special  benefit  to  veterans 
with  service-connected  Injiuies.  It  was 
named  in  honor  of  the  late  U.S.  Con- 
gressman from  Texas  who  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  for  20  years. 

Ms.  Mikulic  was  selected  for  this 
year's  award  from  nominations  sub- 
mitted by  VA  facilities  around  the 
country.  She  has  served  at  the  VA 
Medical  Center  in  Seattle.  Wash., 
since  1975,  when  she  assumed  the  posi- 
tion of  clinical  specialist  in  rehabilita- 
tion nursing. 

During  this  period,  Ms.  Mikulic  has 
conducted  studies  on  patient  treat- 
ment Issues  that  impede  or  promote 
rehabilitation,  and  her  work  has  been 
extensively  published  In  professional 
journals.  She  has  also  taught  and  par- 
ticipated in  development  of  the  facul- 
ty for  nine  VA  regional  medical  educa- 
tion center  programs  in  rehabilitation- 
related  Issues. 

She  has  been  widely  recognized  in 
the  non-VA  professional  community  as 
well.  A  recipient  of  the  Army  Com- 
mendation Medal  in  1981,  Ms.  MikuUc 
has  also  received  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Rehabilitation  Nurses  Certifi- 
cate of  Appreciation  for  outstanding 
service. 

Ms.  Mikulic  Joined  VA  in  1952  as  a 
staff  nurse  at  the  agency's  Vancouver, 
Wash.,  hospital.  She  has  taught  at  the 
University  of  Washington  School  of 
Medicine  since  1975,  and  is  a  colonel  In 
the  Army  Nurse  Corps,  U.S.  Army  Re- 
serves. She  received  her  nursing 
degree  from  the  University  of  Port- 
land in  1946  and  her  masters  and  post- 
masters from  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  presentation  of 
this  award  speaks  eloquently  for  its 
worthy  recipient;  for  the  overall  excel- 
lence of  VA's  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery;  and,  most  especially,  for 
the  aclilevements  of  the  man  in  whose 
name  this  award  is  offered.  Indeed.  I 
cannot  imagine  a  more  fitting  tribute 
to  the  man  who  accomplished  more 
for  veterans,  particularly  the  disabled 
veteran,  than  any  single  American  in 
our  Nation's  history.  Olin  Teague's 
legacy  of  determination  and  forth- 
rightness  can  only  inspire  those  of  us 
who  follow  turn. 


The  award  will  be  presented  to  Ms. 
Mikulic  by  VA  Administrator  Harry  N. 
Walters  in  a .  special  ceremony  this 
afternoon.  I  am  delighted  that  Mrs. 
Olin  Teague  and  her  son.  James  M. 
Teague.  will  be  attending  the  cere- 
mony.* 


THE  SOVIET  SMEAR  CAMPAIGN— 
AN  EXTENSION  OP  ITS  PROPA- 
GANDA EFFORTS 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Youiro)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  a  member  of  the  Permanent 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence,  I 
have  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  to 
the  investigation  of  Soviet  active 
measives  operations  in  the  United 
States  and  throughout  the  world. 
Through  these  activities,  the  Soviets 
are  attempting  to  undermine  the 
credibility  of  our  Nation. 

Our  committee  and  the  American  in- 
telligence community  received  tremen- 
dous Insight  into  Soviet  active  meas- 
ures operations  last  July  when  Stanis- 
lav  Levchenko,  a  former  high-ranking 
KGB  officer  and  active  measures  spe- 
cialist in  Japan  who  defected  to  the 
United  States  in  1979.  testified  before 
our  committee.  He  was  the  first  Soviet 
active  measures  officer  to  make  him- 
self available  to  our  intelligence  orga- 
nizations. 

During  his  testimony,  Mr.  Lev- 
chenko provided  detailed  accounts  of 
Soviet  active  measures  operations  he 
was  directly  involved  with  in  Japan. 
His  testimony  provided  valuable  evi-  . 
dence  and  Insight  into  these  Soviet  ac- 
tivities, and  even  though  he  was  not 
directly  involved  with  the  active  meas- 
ures campaign  in  our  country,  we  } 
learned  from  the  CIA  and  FBI  that 
Soviet  Influence  operations  such  as  his 
in  Japan  are  similar  to  those  employed 
by  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  United 
States  and  throughout  the  world. 

From  testimony  of  the  CIA  and  de- 
tailed questioning  of  Mr.  Levchenko,  • 
our  conmuttee  determined  without  a 
doubt  that  Mr.  Levchenko's  Informa-  . 
tion  was  accurate  and  that  he  was  pre- 
senting It  in  the  best  Interest  of  the  . 
United   States.   The   CIA   researched 
and  investigated  Mr.  Levchenko  and 
his  statements  and  assured  the  com- 
mittee that  they  were  accurate  smd  of 
great  value  in  providing  new  informa- 
tion and  validating  established  tech- 
niques for  spotting  Soviet  active  meas- 
ures operations. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  the 
CLA: 

The  information  that  he  gave  us  we  have 
been  able  to  check  out  through  various 
other  means,  and  we  are  satisfied  not  only 
that  he  told  the  truth,  but  also  that  the 
extent  of  the  Information  that  he  gave  us 
was  so  damaging  to  the  Soviet  cause  that  it 
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would  be  inconceivable  that  he  might  be 
under  Soviet  KQB  control. 

As  a  result  of  Mr.  Levchenko's  testi- 
mony, which  the  CIA  labeled  as  devas- 
tating to  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Soviet 
Government,  following  a  secret  trial, 
sentenced  him  to  death  in  absentia— 
the  most  severe  penalty  the  Soviet 
Oovemment  can  pass  down  to  one  of 
its  citizens.  This  in  itself  demonstrates 
the  impact  his  testimony  has  had  on 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Still,  the  Soviet  Union,  in  a  last  gasp 
attempt  to  discredit  Mr.  Levchenko, 
has  turned  its  active  measures  appara- 
tus against  him.  Using  a  standard 
active  measures  technique  known  as 
disinformation,  the  official  Soviet 
Oovemment  newspaper  Izvestia  car- 
ried in  February  a  lengthy  smear 
attack  on  Mr.  Levchenko.  The  attack 
included  false  quotations  attributed  to 
him  which  caUed  into  question  his  mo- 
tivation for  defecting  and  his  mental 
and  physical  state,  it  claimed  he  was 
acting  as  a  puppet  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, and  implied  that  the  members 
of  the  committee  held  a  negative  atti- 
tude toward  him. 

None  of  Izvestia's  statements  could 
be  further  from  the  truth.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  were  greatly  im- 
pressed by  Mr.  Levchenko's  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  the  complex 
Soviet  active  measures  operation  and 
were  moved  by  his  willingness  to  risk 
his  life  to  assist  our  Oovemment.  As 
he  said  in  his  testimony: 

I  have  provided  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  with  the  information  I  had.  I  hope 
this  information  will  help  the  cause  of  de- 
fending the  free  world  against  the  menace 
of  Soviet  expansionism  and  aggression. 

These  are  not  the  words  of  an  Amer- 
ican puppet,  they  are  the  words  of  a 
former  higher  echelon  Soviet  citizen 
who  became  so  disenchanted  and  re- 
sentful of  the  Soviet  system,  that  he 
fled  to  the  United  States  to  gain  his 
long  deprived  freedom. 

In  testimony  to  our  committee,  Mr. 
Levchenko  detailed  the  expansive 
Soviet  active  measures  operation  in 
Japan,  which  included  the  use  of  con- 
tacts in  the  Japanese  media  and  the 
Japanese  Government.  Needless  to 
say,  his  testimony  shook  Japan.  The 
Japanese  press  has  been  investigating 
Mr.  Levchenko's  testimony  since  I  first 
made  it  public  last  Decemlser,  and  de- 
spite the  lies  the  Soviets  are  attempt- 
ing to  spread  about  Levchenko,  even 
the  official  newspaper  of  the  Japanese 
Communist  Party,  Akahata,  has  ac- 
knowledged the  accuracy  of  his  testi- 
mony. Akahata  has  accurately  report- 
ed his  testimony  to  the  Japanese 
people  and  has  added  details  of  its 
own  which  confirm  Mr.  Levchenko's 
information.  The  Japanese  Oovem- 
ment, in  addition,  has  publicly  ex- 
pressed its  faith  In  his  testimony. 

As  the  Japanese  have  learned,  it  is 
imperative  that  people  throughout  the 
world  be  aware  of  increasing  Soviet  ef- 


forts to  tip  the  balance  of  peace. 
While  the  threat  posed  by  Soviet 
weaponry  has  received  great  attention, 
the  growing  list  of  successful  Soviet 
propaganda  campaigns  continues  to  be 
ignored. 

By  presenting  information  on  Soviet 
active  measures  such  as  its  smear  cam- 
paign against  Mr.  Levchenko.  the 
American  people  will  have  a  better  im- 
derstandlnK  of  Soviet  operations 
aimed  at  discrediting  the  United 
States.  It  is  only  through  an  informed 
American  public  that  we  will  be  able 
to  successfully  challenge  this  Soviet 
threat  to  our  Nation's  freedom  and  se- 
curity.* 

MORTGAGE  RELIEF  FOR 
VETERANS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  (Mr.  Shelby)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
my  Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Me- 
morial Affairs  began  hearings  on  the 
VA  housing  program.  One  of  the  bills 
being  considered  is  H.R.  2618  which  I 
introduced  on  Tuesday. 

This  bill  would  provide  financial 
relief  to  unemployed  veteran  home- 
owners facing  foreclosure.  If  a  veteran, 
through  no  fault  of  his  own,  is  at  least 
6  months  delinquent  in  his  mortgage 
payments,  the  VA  would  be  authorized 
to  set  up  an  escrow  account  in  his 
behalf  to  make  him  current  and  pro- 
vide up  to  6  months  of  additional 
relief.  This  assistance  could  be  ex- 
tended, if  necessary,  but  in  no  event 
could  the  total  monetary  advance 
exceed  $8,400. 

This  measure  is  specifically  geared 
to  those  needy  veterans  who  are  suf- 
fering from  the  effects  of  unemploy- 
ment, underemplojmient  or  serious  ill- 
ness. Recent  statistics  indicate  that 
800,000  Vietnam  and  disabled  veterans 
are  unemployed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  this  is  important 
legislation  for  us  to  consider.  The 
economy  appears  to  be  on  the  upswing 
but  there  are  many  veterans  who  con- 
tinue to  be  unemployed.  The  chances 
are  good,  however,  that  they  will  be 
able  to  get  back  on  their  feet  shortly. 

Meanwhile,  foreclosures  are  at  an 
alltime  high.  We  must  do  something 
to  help  our  veterans  during  this  inter- 
im period  of  economic  adversity.  As 
you  know,  the  House  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs  Committee 
has  reported  legislation  which  would 
establish  a  new  revolving  fund  to 
assist  homeowners  facing  foreclosure 
on  home  mortgage  loans  not  insured 
by  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion or  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion. Although  this  measure  would 
help  some  veterans,  we  believe  our  bill 
provides  an  alternative  remedy. 

It  should  be  noted  that  our  bill  re- 
quires no  new  money  from  taxpayers 
to  provide  this  assistance.  This  pro- 


gram would  be  funded  out  of  existing 
revolving  funds  currently  used  to  pay 
claims.  It  is  possible  that  this  bill 
could  even  prove  cost  effective  by  sub- 
stituting this  mortgate  payment  ad- 
vance for  the  high  expenses  currently 
incurred  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion in  paying  claims  of  lenders,  insti- 
tuting foreclosure  procedures  and  re- 
selling acquired  properties. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  my  biU  is 
cosponsored  by  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi,  Mr.  Sonny  Montgomery; 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  Mr.  Christopher 
SiHTH  of  New  Jersey;  Mr.  Bob  Edgar 
of  Pennsylvania,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  our  Subcommittee  on 
Hospitals  and  Health  Care  and  a  gen- 
tleman who  is  known  for  championing 
the  cause  of  all  veterans;  Mr.  Lane 
Evans  of  Illinois,  a  Vietnam  veteran 
and  outstanding  member;  and  Mr. 
Bill  Richardson  of  New  Mexico,  a  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee who  is  vitally  interested  in  assist- 
ing veterans  in  need,  especially  those 
who  served  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  intention  to 
mark  up  this  vital  piece  of  legislation 
in  the  near  future.* 


NELSON  AND  WINNIE  MANDELA: 
HONORARY  U.S.  CITIZENS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Crockett) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  CROCKETT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Nelson  Mandela,  black  nationalist  and 
leader  of  the  antiapartheid  movement 
in  South  Africa,  has  said:  "To  over- 
throw oppression  has  been  sanctioned 
by  humanity  and  it  is  the  highest  aspi- 
ration of  every  free  man." 

As  we  in  the  98th  Congress  continue 
to  discuss  the  issues  t>efore  us,  the 
author  of  those  words,  Nelson  Man- 
dela, is  serving  the  21st  year  of  his  life 
sentence  for  advocating  the  abolition 
of  racial  apartheid  in  South  Africa. 
His  wife,  Winnie  Mandela,  is  beginning 
the  21st  year  of  her  baiming  in  South 
Africa  for  her  own  part  in  founding 
the  now-banned  Black  Parents  Asso- 
ciation in  South  Africa. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  Members  who 
have  taken  the  initiative  to  leara 
about  South  Africa  know  of  the  con- 
tinuing oppression  of  blacks  by  the 
South  African  Government,  and  the 
continuing  repression  of  dissent  in  any 
form  oy  that  racist  government. 

While  he  has  been  cut  off  from  vir- 
tually all  outside  contact  during  his 
imprisonment.  Nelson  Mandela  re- 
mains, nonetheless,  a  focal  point  of  op- 
position in  South  Africa.  Today,  he  is 
recognized  as  the  leader  of  the  strug- 
gle for  the  liberation  of  South  Africa 
by  virtually  every  independent  black 


political  figure  inside  South  Africa,  as 
well  as  by  a  growing  number  of  whites. 
Winnie  Mandela,  whose  banishment 
from  her  family  and  friends  to  the 
small  town  of  Brandf ort.  South  Africa, 
has  brought  her  great  hardship,  has 
been  "free"  only  11  months  since  1962. 
In  recognition  of  Nelson  and  Winnie 
Mandela's  contributions  to  the  strug- 
gle for  civil  and  human  rights  in  the 
world,  I  have  introduced  legislation  to 
make  them  honorary  citizens  of  the 
United  SUtes,  and  to  urge  our  Gov- 
ernment   and    the    Government    of 
South  Africa  to   free  the  Mandelas 
from  their  imprisonment  as  political 
prisoners.  I  invite  those  Members  who 
have  not  yet  indicated  their  interest  in 
cosponsoring  these  resolutions  to  con- 
tact my  office. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  apartheid  system 
in  South  Africa  is  the  last  bastion  of 
colonialism  and  systematized  racism, 
where  the  entire  government  and 
social  structure  is  built  on  violence, 
economic  exploitation  and  deprivation 
of  basic  human  rights  and  civil  rights. 
The  Government  of  the  United  States, 
the  Security  Coimcil  and  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations,  and  vir- 
tually every  coimtry  in  the  world  con- 
demns the  Government  of  South 
Africa  for  its  practice  of  apartheid. 

Nelson  and  Winnie  Mandela  are  in 
the  vanguard  of  the  struggle  to  over- 
tum  the  apartheid  system  In  South 
Africa.  In  1944  Nelson  Mandela  joined 
the  African  National  Congress,  which 
is  committed  to  eradicating  the  South 
African  Government's  official  policy 
of  racial  apartheid  and  in  its  place 
erecting  a  society  in  which  the  rights 
of  all  South  African  citizens  are  the 
same,  regardless  of  race,  color  or  sex. 
He  became  one  of  the  more  effective 
and  charismatic  leaders  of  South  Afri- 
ca's 20  million  blacks,  and  was  instru- 
mental in  raising  the  membership  of 
the  African  National  Congress  from 
7,000  to  100,000. 

On  August  5,  1962,  the  South  Afri- 
can Government  arrested  Nelson  Man- 
dela, and  charged  him  with  leaving  the 
coimtry  without  a  valid  passport  and 
inciting  the  country's  workers  to 
strike.  He  was  acquitted  of  those 
charges,  but  was  again  arrested  and 
charged  with  satwtage.  He  was  con- 
victed and  sentenced  on  June  12.  1964. 
at  the  "Rivonla  Trial,"  of  life  Impris- 
onment without  hope  of  parole.  Pol- 
lowing  his  Imprisonment,  there  was  an 
International  outcry  at  the  actions  of 
the  South  African  Government,  and 
the  United  Nations  on  several  occa- 
sions demanded  the  release  of  Nelson 
Mandela  and  other  political  prisoners 
in  South  Africa.  There  have  been 
countless  requests  for  his  release  from 
individuals  and  organizations,  both 
within  and  outside  South  Africa. 

Now  64,  Nelson  Mandela  has  spent 
the  last  20  years  of  his  life  in  a  maxi- 
mum security  prison  on  Robben  Island 
and  at  Pollsmoor,  South  Africa.  Yet, 


despite  the  fact  that  he  has  been  cut 
off  from  the  liberation  movement  for 
20  years.  Nelson  Mandela  remains  the 
leading  symbol  of  resistance  to  oppres- 
sion in  South  Africa,  and  the  most 
widely  recognized  leader  of  that  coim- 
try's  black  population. 

Meanwhile,  the  South  African  Gov- 
ernment has  Intensified  its  legally 
sanctioned  oppression  of  the  majority 
black  population  through  Inhumane 
detentions,  bannlngs,  banishments, 
the  revocation  of  citizenship  and  other 
means.  It  has  continued  its  harass- 
ment of  Nelson  Mandela's  wife 
Wirmle.  by  a  series  of  arrests,  impri- 
sonments, and  bannings  that  have 
spanned  19  of  the  last  20  years.  She 
has  repeatedly  been  held  under  South 
African  "terrorism"  statutes,  allowing 
indefinite  imprisonment  without 
charge.  She  is  now  "banished"  to 
Brandfort.  approximately  250  miles 
from  her  home  in  Johannesburg.  She 
is  permitted  to  see  only  one  person  at 
a  time  and  is  restricted  to  her  home  at 
night  and  on  weekends. 

The  lives  of  Nelson  and  Wiimle  Man- 
dela are  a  testament  to  the  inhtunan 
bmtallty  of  the  South  African  apart- 
held  system,  and  a  symbol  of  hope  to 
those  who  seek  justice  and  human 
rights. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
extending  to  these  two  courageous 
people  the  title  of  honorary  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  and  in  seeking  their 
release  from  prison  in  South  Africa.* 


ADOPTION        OF        AMENDMENT 
CALLING  FOR  FURTHER 

STUDY  OF  MUTUAL  GUARAN- 
TEED BUILD-DOWN 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  (Mr.  Levitas)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, the  House  accepted  an  amend- 
ment I  offered  to  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 13,  which  proposes  that  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee study  reductions  in  nuclear  weap- 
ons and  complementary  and  concur- 
rent arms  control  proposals  with  par- 
ticular focus  on  proix>sals  "aimed  at 
progressive  reductions  in  the  number 
of  destabilizing  weapons  through  a 
mutual  build-down  or  other  verifiable 
processes." 

The  concept  of  a  mutual  guaranteed 
build-down  was  thoroughly  discussed 
during  the  debate  on  another  amend- 
ment, which  I  offered,  which  would 
have  Incorporated  this  proposal  into 
House  Joint  Resolution  13.  Some 
Members  expressed  concern  over  con- 
sidering this  proposal  In  the  context  of 
the  freeze  resolution;  nonetheless, 
many  recognized  the  merits  of  the 
build-down  proposal  and  feel  it  de- 
serves further,  serious  consideration. 


The  amendment  accepted  yesterday 
will  assure  further  consideration  of 
the  mutual  guaranteed  buUd-down 
and  the  means  It  provides  for  moving 
toward  reductions  of  destabilizing 
weapons.  The  build-down  can  move  us 
toward  a  safer,  more  stable  world,  and 
it  should  be  considered  and  imple- 
mented in  the  very  new  future. 

An  editorial  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  April   19,   1983,  took  note  of  this 
imaginative   initiative,   and   also   the 
proposals  put  forward  for  deMIRV'ing 
and    moving    toward    the    ideas    ex- 
pressed in  the  Scowcroft  Commission 
report  for  reducing  multiple  warhead 
missiles.  I  would  like  to  put  this  article 
into  the  Record,  and  I  am  glad  we 
have  adopted  my  amendment  calling 
for  further  study  of  these  ideas. 
"Stop  Nukes";  Them  What? 
The  nuclear  freeze  resolution  that  comes 
up  before  the  House  of  Representatives  to- 
morrow is  a  primal  scream  against  man- 
kind's  atomic   predicament.   O.K..   agreed: 
The  overhanging  nuclear  nightmare  justi- 
fies screaming.  But  then  what?  To  exclaim 
"Stop  nukes  now"  displays  passion,  but  no 
practicality.    What's    the    next    sentence? 
Where  is  the  credible  arms  control  policy 
that  freeze  advocates  have  failed  so  far  to 
advance? 

To  Its  credit,  the  movement  has  aroused 
widespread  public  support,  undoubtedly 
tempering  the  belligerency  of  the  Reagan 
Administration's  statements  and  helping  to 
induce  the  reasonable  new  proposal  for  the 
Euromissile  negotiations  in  CJeneva.  The 
freeze  movement  has  also  stirred  Congres- 
sional interest  in  arms  control— probably  in- 
fluencing the  Scowcroft  commission's  far- 
sighted  proposal  to  replace  destabilizing 
multi-warhead  missiles  with  small,  single- 
warhead  "Midgetman." 

Yet  the  proposals  of  the  freeze  movement 
itself  have  barely  evolved  past  the  original, 
simplistic  formula  of  "stop,  now." 

The  House  resolution  still  calls  for  an  "im- 
mediate" freeze  through  negotiations  with 
Moscow.  Yet  such  negotiations  would  have 
to  take  several  years.  The  resolution  still 
calls  for  a  "verifiable"  halt  in  producing  nu- 
clear arms.  Nice,  but  infeasible. 

A  freeze  would  ban  weapons  moderniza- 
tion—thus halting  improvements  in  weap- 
ons that  would  stabilize  the  balance  of 
terror.  The  resolution  caUs  for  but  fails  to 
give  useful  "special  attention"  to  destabiliz- 
ing first-strike  weapons.  It  would  freeze 
America  in  a  potentially  vulnerable  Minute- 
man  land-missile  deployment  while  doing 
nothing  about  the  Soviet  Union's  potential 
first-strike  force.  The  remedy,  the  ingenious 
Scowcroft  proposal  to  create  "Midgetman," 
would  be  barred. 

Is  there  some  way  to  harness  all  this  polit- 
ical energy  to  constructive  arms  control 
ends?  There  is  talk  of  a  conference  commit- 
tee compromise  between  House  and  Senate 
resolutions,  but  the  best  that  could  produce 
is  a  least-common-denominator  compromise. 
What's  needed  is  a  new  approach  to  the 
arms  control  dilemma  along  the  lines  sug- 
gested by  the  Scowcroft  report. 

Two  imaginative  precursors  of  this  pro- 
posal are  already  before  Congress:  the 
"build-down"  proposal  sponsored  by  Sena- 
tors Nunn  and  Cohen  would  require  disman- 
tling of  two  older  nuclear  weapons  for  every 
new  one  deployed.  Representative  Gore's 
comprehensive  plan  would  also  move  the  su- 
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perpowera  towmrd  the  Scowcroft  goal  of  re- 
dudng  multiplewmrhead  missiles.  Both 
would  build  on  the  SALT  treaties,  but  em- 
phasize ceilinss  on  warheads  rather  than 
launchers  and  missiles. 

A  doEen  or  more  pro-freese  senators  have 
endorsed  the  build-down  Idea.  Unfortunate- 
ly, instead  of  welcoming  such  Innovations, 
many  freese  enthusiasts  attack  them.  And 
the  House  Democratic  leadership  continues 
to  press  for  the  freese  resolution:  stop.  now. 
But  there's  still  no  next  sentence.  Where  Is 
the  program  to  match  the  piety?* 


ApHl  SI.  198S 


Apnl  21, 1983 
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THE  AGRICULTURAL 
PRODUCTIVITY  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  (Mr.  Weavxr)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  A^cultural  Pro- 
ductivity Act  of  1983  to  establish  at 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
(USDA)  a  research  and  extension  pro- 
gram which  many  of  the  Department's 
own  experts  and  advisers  have  been 
recommending  for  the  past  several 
years.  Senator  Patrick  Leahy  will  be 
introducing  the  Senate  companion 
this  afternoon  and  it  has  been  a  pleas- 
ure working  with  the  Senator  to  draft 
thisbUl. 

I  am  pleased  to  announce  that  I  am 
being  Joined  in  this  effort  by  a  biparti- 
san coalition  of  50  original  cosponsors. 
Twelve  Senators  have  joined  Senator 

LCAHT. 

The  Agricultural  Productivity  Act 
has  been  endorsed  by  the  National 
Farmers  Union,  National  Farmers  Or- 
ganization, the  Orange,  and  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Conservation  Dis- 
tricts. 

Although  American  farmers  are  the 
most  productive  in  the  world,  our  agri- 
cultural system  faces  an  uncertain 
future.  Tried  and  true  farm  programs 
are  in  disarray,  production  costs  are 
rising  sharply,  soil  erosion  is  increas- 
ing at  an  alarming  rate,  and  farm 
income  continues  to  decline  precipi- 
tously. 

This  is  clearly  a  time  of  stress  for 
American  farmers  and  their  land. 

Many  farmers  are  loolting  to  the  De- 
partment for  technical  advice  about 
farming  systems  that  will  help  them 
cut  production  costs,  conserve  water 
and  energy,  and  control  soil  erosion. 

The  USDA  recognizes  its  crucial  role 
in  providing  farmers  with  this  infor- 
mation, and  the  Agricultural  Produc- 
tivity Act  will  assist  them  in  meeting 
this  objective. 

In  the  1977  farm  bill.  Congress  di- 
rected the  USDA  to  investigate  and 
analyze  the  feasibility  and  practicabU- 
ity  of  using  organic  wastes  such  as  ma- 
nures, crop  residues,  and  sewage 
sludge  to  improve  soil  fertility  on 
American  farms. 

Three  years  later,  the  Department 
released  a  "Rei>ort  and  Recommenda- 
tions on  Organic  Farming"  which  ex- 
amined a  variety  of  new  methods  of 


fertilization,  soil  conservation,  and  en- 
hanced crop  production.  The  report 
concluded  that  even  a  partial  shift 
away  from  energy  intensive  farming 
practices  would  significantly  help 
farmers  improve  their  operations. 
Most  importantly,  the  report  suggests 
that  these  methods  are  cost-effective. 

In  the  wake  of  this  report,  many 
questions  were  raised  about  what 
USDA  meant  by  "organic  farming  sys- 
tems." Did  it  mean  complete  elimina- 
tion of  all  synthetic  pesticides  and  fer- 
tilizers? Would  it  mean  a  return  to  the 
horse-and-buggy  days  of  farming?  The 
answer  to  these  questions  is,  of  course, 
"no." 

Like  a  musical  score  or  a  work  of  art, 
"organic  farming  systems"  typically 
means  different  things  to  different 
people.  When  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture uses  it,  however,  it  means  pro- 
ductive "agricultural  sjrstems  that 
avoid  or  minimize  the  use  of  non- 
renewable resources,  conserve  soil  and 
water  resources,  maintain  or  increase 
soil  productivity,  and  produce  high 
quality  products."  Finding  the  right 
combination  of  farming  practices  to 
achieve  these  objectives  is  not  unlike 
the  skillful,  dedicated  effort  required 
to  create  a  priceless  painting  or  a 
superb  symphony. 

Before  the  technological  revolution 
swept  across  America's  farmlands,  our 
farmers  produced  enough  food,  on  the 
average,  for  16  people.  Today,  they 
can  feed  68.  This  increase  is  due,  in 
large  par,  to  rapid  technological  ad- 
vances in  machinery,  plant  germ- 
plasm,  and  fertilizers.  However,  these 
improvements,  beneficial  though  they 
are,  brought  with  them  their  own 
problems. 

We  now  live  in  an  era  of  limits— lim- 
ited soil,  'limited  water,  and  limited 
energy.  It  is  important,  therefore,  to 
devoted  some  of  our  limited  agricul- 
tural research  budget  to  the  examina- 
tion and  development  of  farming  sys- 
tems which,  within  the  context  of 
modem  agricultural  technologies,  will 
insure  the  long-term  sustainabUity  of 
our  food  and  fiber  production  system. 

This  need  was  expressly  recognized 
when.  In  October  1980,  3  months  after 
the  Organic  Panning  Report  was  re- 
leased, the  National  Agricultural  Re- 
search and  Extension  Users  Advisory 
Board  (UAB)  recommended  that 
USDA  "significantly  redirect  current 
levels  of  research  and  extension  work 
to  expand  and  improve  the  use  of  eco- 
nomic organic  methods."  The  UAB 
was  established  by  Congress  to  pre- 
pare independent  opinions  on  needs 
and  budget  priorities  for  research  and 
extension  In  the  food  and  agricultural 
sciences.  In  fulfilling  that  role,  the 
Board  regularly  makes  recommenda- 
tions for  short-  and  long-term  national 
policies,  priorities,  and  strategies  for 
agricultural  research  and  extension 
programs  conducted  by  the  USDA. 


In  1981.  the  UAB  chastised  the  ad- 
ministration for  failing  to  heed  its 
advice  and  again  recommended  that 
funds  be  redirected  from  other  agricul- 
tural production  related  work.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Board  expressed  its  concern 
that  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  could  override  or  ignore  the 
consensus  of  expert,  research  user, 
and  political  opinion  by  arbitrarily  re- 
versing the  priorities  established  in 
the  USDA's  1980  Report  on  Organic 
Farming. 

Despite  the  recommendations  of  its 
own  experts  and  advisers,  however, 
the  Department  again  refused  in  1982 
to  seek  even  modest  funding  for  what 
it  described  as  "organic  farming  sys- 
tems" research.  In  a  July  1982  memo 
entitled  "Reducing  Farmers  Produc- 
tion Costs,"  Agricultural  Research 
Service  (ARS)  Acting  Administrator 
Mary  Carter  reported  that  "there  is 
no  research  presently  being  conducted 
by  ARS  that  conforms  to  the  concept 
of  holistic  research  as  described  in  the 
July  1980  'Organic  Farming  Report." 

By  "holistic  research,"  Ms.  Carter 
was  referring  to  integrated,  multldisci- 
pllnary  research  that  would  examine 
and  develop  productive  agricultural 
systems.  Such  research  focuses  not 
Just  on  the  actions  and  reactions  of 
specific  farming  practices,  but  also  ex- 
amines the  interactions  between  the 
various  practices  used  in  the  farmer's 
management  system.  By  conducting 
systems  research,  the  Department  is 
better  equipped  to  help  farmers  inte- 
grate components  into  their  oper- 
ations that  will  enhance  productivity 
and  conserve  their  precious  soil  and 
water  resources. 

In  January  1983,  the  Agricultural 
Research  Service  (ARS)  proposed  its 
6-year  program  plan.  In  the  plan,  ARS 
advocates  developing  farming  systems 
"characterized  by  less  costly  methods 
and  by  technologies  that  are  safe,  sus- 
tainable and  environmentally  sound." 
The  plan  further  recommends  innova- 
tive research  "to  reduce  farm  produc- 
tion costs  while  maintaining  a  high 
level  of  sustainable  productivity 
through  the  development  of  efficient 
and  diversified  crop-  and  animal-pro- 
duction systems"  and  "to  insure  con- 
servation of  our  natural  resources." 

Once  again,  however,  no  funding  was 
proposed  by  ARS  to  carry  out  this  re- 
search. The  plan  recommended  zero 
fimding  for  this  type  of  systems  re- 
search during  fiscal  years  1984-90. 

The  Agricultural  Productivity  Act 
would  remedy  this  problem.  It  would 
establish  12  on-farm  pilot  research 
projects  to  collect  and  analyze  data 
about  the  effects  of  a  transition  from 
energy  intensive  farming  practices  to 
systems  which  reduce  production 
costs,  conserve  water  and  energy,  and 
control  erosion.  Each  project  would 
span  a  5-year  period. 


Twelve  additional  studies  would  ana- 
lyze similar  data  on  farms  which  had 
been  using  the  low-energy  systems  for 
at  least  5  years  in  order  to  examine 
the  efficiency  of  their  operations. 

The  bill  also  establishes  a  program 
to  assist  farmers  who  utilize  intercrop- 
ping systems  to  establish  a  vegetative 
cover  that  improves  nitrogen  fixation 
and  controls  soil  erosion.  Intercrop- 
ping Lb  the  practice  of  planting  leg- 
tmies.  grasses,  or  other  soil  conserving 
crops  between  rows  of  crops  such  as 
com,  wheat,  or  soybeans. 

Finally,  the  bill  directs  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  inventory  and 
assess  existing  research  and  extension 
materials,  and  to  recommend  new  re- 
search that  will  help  farmers  achieve  a 
better  understanding  of  innovative 
f  armbig  practices.  The  Department  al- 
ready has  initiated  a  minimal  effort 
along  these  lines,  but  it  has  been 
funded  only  at  a  small  fraction  of 
what  such  a  study  would  cost.  Our  bill 
would  help  guarantee  that  the  Depart- 
ment's survey  Is  adequately  funded 
and  properly  conducted. 

The  bill  would  authorize  USDA  to 
spend  up  to  $2.1  million  annually  for  5 
years  to  implement  these  programs. 
That  figiire  represents  less  than  one- 
half  of  1  percent  of  the  fiscal  year 
1983  ARS  budget,  and  would  not 
divert  any  funds  from  existing  re- 
search programs.  We  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  propose  a  much  larger  effort, 
but  are  well  aware  of  the  budget  con- 
straints facing  this  Congress,  and  have 
proposed  this  bill  as  a  modest  first 
step  toward  the  enhancement  of  long- 
term  farm  productivity. 

While  the  costs  of  this  bill  are  mini- 
mal, the  benefits  to  American  agricul- 
ture would  be  substantiaL  We  believe 
that  the  Agricultural  Productivity  Act 
will  help  guarantee  that  our  farmers 
continue  to  have  the  land,  water, 
energy,  and  technology  they  need  to 
maintain  their  preeminent  role  In  food 
and  fiber  production.* 


Mr.  WcAvsa,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Wnss,  for  60  minutes,  on  April 
27. 

lix.  LiPOfSKi,  for  60  minutes,  on 
BfoyS. 

Mr.  Bedell,  for  60  minutes,  on  April 
28. 

Mr.  ToRRiCELLi.  for  60  minutes,  on 
April  28. 

Mr.  CONTERS,  for  60  minutes,  on 
April  28. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Fields)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Yoxmc  of  Florida,  for  10  min- 
utes, today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Vehto)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Amroirao,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Shelbt,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Crockett,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RoDwo.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Lbvitas.  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Itx.  Fields)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mrs.  JoHifsoif . 

Mr.  OmiAH . 

Mr.  Livihoston. 

Mr.  SoLOXOH. 

Mr.  QUILLEN. 

Mr.  Htde  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  RXTDD. 
Mr.  Wnw. 
Mr.  Erleitborm. 
Mr.  Pahris. 
Mr.  Weber. 
Mr.  Roth. 

Mr.  Fields  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Green. 
Mr.  Corcoran. 
Mr.  Jeftords. 
Mr.  Porter. 
Mr.  Coats. 
Mr.  Whitehuhst. 
Mr.  Hopkins  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Yoxnrc  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Coleman  of  Missouri  in  two  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Bateman. 

Mr.  Frehzel  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Daub. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Vento)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter) 

Mr.  Levine  of  California  in  four  in- 
stances. 

Ms.  Mikdlski  in  two  instances. 

VLr.  Fascell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fazio. 

Mr.  Feighan. 

Mr.  Mavroules. 

Mr.  Martinez. 

Mr.  Rahall  in  two  instances. 

lilr.  Studds  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Shelby. 

Mr.  Edcar. 

Mr.  Weiss  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  OrmroER  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Faijntroy. 

Mr.  Florio. 

Mr.  BoRSKi. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

Mr.  Won  Pat  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Mazzou  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MacKay. 

Mr.  Gore  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Barnes  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gejdenson. 

Ii^.  Lantos. 

Mr.  Waxman. 


Idr.  Skklton. 

Mr.  Rangel. 

Mrs.  Boxer. 

Mr.  Garcia. 

Mr.  LuHUiNB. 

Mr.  McDonald  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Breaux. 

Mr.  Moakley. 

Idr.  Smith  of  Plorida. 

Mr.  Berman. 

Mr.  Biaggi. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEIAKER  announced  his  sig- 
nature to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.  304.  An  act  to  hold  a  parcel  of  land  In 
trust  for  the  Bums  Paiute  Tribe. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do 
now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  4  o'clock  and  48  minutes 
p.m.).  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Monday.  April 
25. 1983,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

967.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Army  (Installations,  Logistics  and  Fi- 
nancial Management),  transmitting  notice 
of  the  Army's  decision  to  convert  to  contrac- 
tor performance  the  training  and  audiovis- 
ual support  center  activity  at  Port  Benjamin 
Harrison,  Ind.,  pursuant  to  section  502(b)  of 
Public  Law  9e-342;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

968.  A  letter  from  the  General  Ounsel  of 
Defense,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  repeal  section  5(b)  of  the  Sub- 
versive AcUvities  Control  Act  of  1960  as 
amended  (75  Stat.  91)  (50  V&.C.  784(b));  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

969.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Adminis- 
traUve  Office  of  the  United  States  Ck>urts. 
transmitting,  a  report  on  applications  for 
delays  of  notice  and  customer  challenges 
under  provisions  of  the  Right  to  Financial 
Privacy  Act  of  1978  (12  V&.C.  3421(a));  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

970.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  XS&.  (Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission  (Con- 
gressional Relations),  transmitting  com- 
ments to  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  on  the  proposed  Confidentiality  of 
Federal  SUtistical  Records  Act.  pursuant  to 
section  2076(k)(2)  of  UUe  15,  United  SUtes 
Code;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

971.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Agency  for  International  Development, 
transmitting  the  annual  report  for  1982  on 
the  implementation  of  section  620(s)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended; 
to  the  CJwnmlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

972.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  transmitting  the 
agency's  activities  imder  the  Freedom  of  In- 
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formation  Act  during  calendar  year  1982, 
pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d):  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

973.  A  letter  from  the  Governor  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration,  transmitting 
the  agency's  activities  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  during  calendar  year  1982, 
pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d):  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

974.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director, 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  Development  Corpo- 
ration, transmitting  a  report  on  the  Corpo- 
ration's activities  under  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  during  calendar  year  1982, 
pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d):  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

975.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Trade  Conunission,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  Commissions  activities  under  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  Sunshine  Act  during  calen- 
dar year  1982,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552b(j); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

976.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Election  Commission,  transmitting  request 
to  withdraw  proposed  regulations  governing 
communications  by  corporations  and  labor 
organizations  to  the  general  public  ( 1 1  CFR 
114.3  and  114.4,  and  amendments  to  sections 
114.1.  114.5.  114.7.  114.8):  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

977.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  (Indian  Affairs),  transmit- 
ting a  report  covering  fiscal  year  1982  on  do- 
nations received  and  allocations  made  from 
the  fund  "14x8563  Funds  Contributed  for 
the  Advancement  of  the  Indian  Race. 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs."  pursuant  to  the 
act  of  June  6,  1968  (82  Stat.  171,  25  U.S.C. 
451):  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sultu-  Affairs. 

978.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  the  annual 
report  of  the  Department  of  Justice  cover- 
ing fiscal  year  1981.  pursuant  to  28  U.S.C. 
552;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

979.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  United  States  Courts, 
transmitting  his  annual  report  for  calendar 
year  1982  on  applications  for  court  orders 
made  to  Federal  and  State  Judges  to  permit 
the  interception  of  wire  or  oral  communica- 
tions, pursuant  to  18  U.S.C.  2519(3);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

980.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  repeal  the  prohibition  against 
charging  for  certain  services  to  vessels  of 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

981.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Army  (Civil  Works),  transmitting  a 
report  from  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  on  New 
Hogan  fishery.  California,  together  with 
other  pertinent  reports,  in  response  to  a  res- 
olution adopted  May  10.  1977.  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
of  the  VJS.  House  of  Representatives;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

982.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations  and 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
Legislative  Affairs,  transmitting  the  fifth 
annual  report  on  progress  in  enhancing 
human  rights  through  U.S.  participation  in 
international  financial  Institutions,  pursu- 
ant to  section  701(c)  of  Public  Law  95-118; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs  and  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

983.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  transmitting 


the  96th  aimual  report  of  the  Conmiission 
covering  fiscal  year  1982,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 10311  of  title  49.  United  States  Code; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  and  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 


April  21,  1983 
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PUBLIC  BILI^S  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introducted  and  severally 
referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BARNES: 
H.R.  2673.  A  bill  to  authorize  participation 
by  the  United  States  in  parliamentary  con- 
ferences   with    the    National    Congress    of 
Brazil;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BATEMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
SisisKY,  and  Mr.  Whitehtjrst): 
H.R.  2674.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  project 
for   navigation   at   the   port   of   Hampton 
Roads,  Va.;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  BLAGGI: 
H.R.  2675.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  informa- 
tion concerning  an  applicant  for  or  recipient 
of  aid  to  families  with  dependent  children 
must  be  made  available  (by  the  applicable 
State  agency)  to  any  Federal,  State,  or  local 
law   enforcement   authority    who   requests 
such  information  for  use  in  a  felony  investi- 
gation or  prosecution,  if  a  warrant  of  arrest 
or   a   parole   violation   warrant   has   been 
issued  against  such  applicant  or  recipient;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BREAUX  (for  liimself  and  Mr. 

FORSYTHI): 

H.R.  2676.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions tlirough  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Na- 
tional Aquaculture  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  BREAUX  (for  himself.  Mr.  An- 
DEKSON.   Mr.   Shuster.   Mr.   Fields. 
Mr.  Gramm.  Mr.  Wilson,  and  Mr. 
Tauzih): 
H.R.  2677.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  to  reform  and  improve  regu- 
lation of  the  transportation  of  oil  by  pipe- 
line, and  for  other  purposes:  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce  and 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  CHAPPIE: 
H.R.  2678.  A  bill  to  improve  the  effective- 
ness and  the  efficiency  of  agricultural  price 
support  and  production  stabilization  pro- 
grams, to  increase  market  opportunities  for 
farmers,  and  to  expedite  economic  recovery 
for  agriculture;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Agriculture  and  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri: 
H.R.  2679.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  certain  educa- 
tion   loans    which    are    not    dischargeable 
under  chapter  7  of  such  title  shall  not  be 
dischargeable  under  chapter  13  of  such  title: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  de  la  GARZA: 
H.R.  2680.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  esUblish  reason- 
able standards  for  owners  and  operators  of 
international   bridges   and   toll   roads   and 
other   persons   with   respect   to   the   duty 
under  such  act  to  prevent  the  unauthorized 
landing  of  aliens:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DINGELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
WiRTH,  Mr.  Brothill,  and  Mr.  Rii»- 

ALOO): 

H.R.  2681.  A  biU  to  make  certain  amend- 
ments to  sections  4, 15,  and  15B  of  the  Secu- 


rities Exchange  Act  of  1934;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ERLENBORN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  GooDLiMG): 
H.R.  2682.  A  bill  to  improve  the  oper- 
ations of  the  bilingual  education  program 
by  focusing  the  program  on  building  the  ca- 
pacity of  local  educational  agencies  to  carry 
out   programs   of   bilingual   education,   by 
broadening  the  range  of  instructional  ap- 
proaches eligible  for  assistance,  by  targeting 
assistance  on  the  chUdren  of  limited  English 
proficiency  most  in  need  of  such  programs, 
and   by   providing   financial   assistance   to 
State   educational   agencies   for   reviewing, 
evaluating,  and  monitoring  programs  of  bi- 
lingual education,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  PLORIO: 
H.R.  2683.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  respecting  the  appli- 
cation of  section  6  of  that  act  to  the  busi- 
ness of  insurance,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  FRANK  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards   of    California,    Mr.    Kasten- 
MEiER.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Guckmam. 
Mr.    Seiberlimg,    Mr.    Levitas,   Mr. 
ScHEUER.  and  Mr.  Florio): 
H.R.  2684.  A  bill  amending  the  Ethics  in 
Government  Act  to  provide  an  independent 
counsel  to  prosecute  contempts  certified  by 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  GOODLING: 
H.R.  2685.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  cover- 
age of  antibiotics  administered  intravenous- 
ly at  home  to  patients  with  a  chronic  infec- 
tious disease  requiring  long-term  intrave- 
nous antibiotic  therapy;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  EInergy  and  Commerce  and  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GUARINI  (for  himself,  Ii4r. 
Stark,  and  Mr.  Frenzel): 
H.R.  2686.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
treatment  of  business  development  compa- 
nies; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT: 
H.R.  2687.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  reduce  the  holding 
period  required  for  long-term  capital  gain  or 
loss  treatment;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HOWARD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Sntder)  (by  request): 
H.R.  2688.  A  biU  to  transfer  the  Appalach- 
ian Development  Highway  System  to  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  HUBBARD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Tadzin): 
H.R.  2689.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  oper- 
ation   and    maintenance    of    the    Panama 
Canal,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  HYDE: 
H.R.  2690.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  limit  the  amount 
of  severance  taxes  imposed  by  SUtes  on  oil, 
natural  gas.  and  coal;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JEFFORDS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Stamgeland): 
H.R.  2691.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Meat  Inspection  Act,  the  Poultry  Products 
Inspection  Act,  and  the  Egg  Products  In- 
spection Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  determine  the  degree  of  in- 
spection to  be  conducted  in  meat-,  poultry-. 


and  egg-processing  plants,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina  (for 
himself.  Mr.  Forsythe.  Mr.  Biaggi. 
Mr.  Snyder,  and  Mrs.  Boxer): 
H.R.  2692.  A  bill  to  revise  the  laws  regard- 
ing the  transportation  of  Government  car- 
goes in  U.S.-flag  vessels:  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  LANTOS: 
H.R.  2693.  A  biU  entiUed:   'The  Highway 
Safety  Act  of  1983':  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Energy  and  Commerce  and  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  McEWEN: 
H.R.  2694.  A  bill  to  authorize  construction 
of  a  modification  of  the  GaUipolls  locks  and 
Dam,  Ohio  River,  Ohio  and  West  Virginia. 
and  to  insure  that  this  work  shall  be  com- 
pleted expeditiously;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

By   Mr.   MacKAY   (for   himself,   Mr. 
Young  of   Florida,   Mr.   Bilirakis. 
Mr.  McCoixuM,  Mr.  Smith  of  Flori- 
da,   Mr.    Nelson    of    Florida,    Mr. 
Pefper.  and  Mr.  Mack): 
H.R.  2695.  A  bill  to  deauthorize  the  Cross- 
Florida  Barge  Canal  project,  to  adjust  the 
boundaries  of  the  Ocala  National  Forest, 
Fla.,  and  for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
Ution  and  Agriculture. 
By  Ms.  MIKUIfiKI: 
H.R.  2696.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
performance   of   certain   volunteer   service 
shall  be  treated  as  gainful  employment  for 
purposes  of  the  tax  credit  allowable  for  ex- 
penses for  household  and  dependent  care 
services  necessary  for  gainful  employment; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2697.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
standard  mileage  rate  for  use  of  a  passenger 
automobile  which  may  be  used  in  computing 
the  chariUble  contribution  deduction  shall 
be  the  same  as  the  standard  mileage  rate 
which  may  be  used  in  computing  the  busi- 
ness expense  deduction;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2698.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  credit 
against  income  tax  for  Individuals  who  per- 
form voluntary  services  for  certain  public 
service  organizations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MYERS: 
H.R.  2699.  A  biU  to  amend  title  18  to  limit 
the  insanity  defense;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OBERSTAR: 
H.R.  2700.  A  bill  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
recent  amendments  liberalizing  the  public 
pension  offset  provisions  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  (made  by  section  337  of  the  Social 
Security  Amendmente  of  1983)  will  apply 
with  respect  to  aU  individuals  receiving 
public  pensions  for  months  after  June  1983 
without  regard  to  the  date  of  their  Initial 
eligibility  for  such  pensions;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  OBEY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
McDade) 
HJl.  2701.  A  bill  making  an  urgent  supple- 
mental appropriation  for  health  care  bene- 
flte  for  the  unemployed  for  fiscal  year  1983; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
By  Mr.  PORTER: 
H.R.  2702.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  a  Member  of 
Congress  may  not  be  paid  an  annuity  under 
the  civil  service  retirement  system  for  serv- 
ice as  a  Member  if  convicted  of  any  felony, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  CivU  Service. 


By  Mr.  ROEMER  (for  himself,  Mrs. 
BOGGS,   Mr.   BREAUX,   Mr.   Huckaby, 
Mr.  LnriNGSTON.  Mr.  Long  of  Louisi- 
ana, Mr.  MooRE,  and  Mr.  Taotin): 
H.R.  2703.  A  bill  to  redesignate  the  build- 
ing known  as  the  Veterans'  Administration 
Medical  Center  in  Shreveport,  La.,  as  the 
"T.  Overton  Brooks  Memorial  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration Medical  Center";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ROTH: 
H.R.  2704.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  deepen  the  Fox  River  Channel, 
Green  Bay,  Wis.,  to  27  feet;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  ST  GERMAIN: 
H.R.  2705.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950  to  require  defense 
contractors  to   conduct  job  training   pro- 
grams; to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Pi- 
nance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

H.R.  2706.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  waive  the  interest 
penalty  for  failure  to  pay  estimated  income 
tax  for  elderly  and  retired  persons,  in  cer- 
tain situations;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 

and  Means.      

By  Mr.  SHELBY: 
HJl.  2707.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  correct  certain 
erosion  problems  along  the  banks  of  the 
Warrior  River  near  Moundvllle,  Ala.;  to  the 
Committee  on  PubUc  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

By  Mr.  SIMON  (for  himself,  Mr.  Cole- 
man of  Missouri.  Mr.  (joodling,  Mr. 
Perkins,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
CoRRADA,  Mr.  DwYER  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  An- 
thony, Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Barnes, 
Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr.  Hughes, 
Mr.     Paketta,     Mr.     Rodino,     Mr. 
Pauntroy,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Schumer. 
Mr.  Daschle,   Mrs.   Kennelly,   Mr. 
Downey      of      New      York,      Mr. 
D'Amours,     Mr.     Gejdenson,     Mr. 
Wibth,  Mr.  Edgar,  and  Mr.  Seiber- 
ling): 
H.R.  2708.  A  bill  to  further  the  national 
security  and  Improve  the  economy  of  the 
United  SUtes  by  providing  grants  for  the 
Improvement  of  proficiency  in  critical  lan- 
guages, for  the  improvement  of  elementary 
and  secondary  foreign  language  instruction, 
and  for  per  capita  grants  to  reimburse  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  to  promote  the 
growth  and  Improve  the  quality  of  postsec- 
ondary  foreign  language  Instruction;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  SKELTON: 
H.R.  2709.  A  bill  to  direct  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  to  issue  a  special  postage  stamp  to 
commemorate  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  President  Harry  S.  Truman:  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Ms.  SNOWE: 
H.R.  2710.  A  bill  to  terminate  the  authori- 
zation for  the  Eastport  Harbor,  Maine,  navi- 
gation project;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT: 
H.R.  2711.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  Stotes  to  impose  a 
one-tenth  of  1  cent  duty  on  apple  and  pear 
juice;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  WAXMAN: 
H.R.  2712.  A  bill  to  extend  title  XVII  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WAXMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
DiNGELL,  Mr.  Berman,  Mrs.  Bozkr, 
Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Levihe  of  Califomia, 


Mr.  LowRY  of  Washington,  Mr.  Or- 
TiNGER,  Mr.  Scheueb,  Mrs.  Schnei- 
der, and  Mr.  Weiss): 
H.R.  2713.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  be  made  available  to  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  for  research 
for  the  cause,  treatment,  and  prevention  of 
public  health  emergencies;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By   Mr.   WEAVER   (for   liimself,   Mr. 
Foley,  Mr.  Harkin,  Mr.  Rose,  Mr. 
Bedell,  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Jeffords, 
Mr.  Penny,  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois, 
Mr.    Tauke,     Mr.     Bebeuter.     Mr. 
Puqua,  Mr.  Beilenson,  Mr.  Gejden- 
son,   Mr.    Simon,    Mr.    Neal,    Mr. 
Hughes,   Ms.   Mikulski,   Mr.   Wil- 
liams of  Montana,   Mr.  Sabo,  Mr. 
Vento.  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Kastenmeier.    Mr.    Fauntkoy.    Mr. 
Seiberling.  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Ober- 
star. Mr.  DE  Lugo.  Mr.  Prank.  Mr. 
Barnes.  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr. 
Swift,  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mrs.  Schroe- 
DER,   Mr.    Kolter.    Mrs.   Schneider, 
Mr.  Gingrich.  Mr.  Bosco.  Mr.  Or- 
TiNOER.  Mr.  LowRY  of  Washington, 
Mr.     BoNiOR     of     Michigan.     Mr. 
Howard.  Mr.  Moakley.  Ms.  Kaptur, 
Mr.  SuNiA.  Mr.  Lundihe,  Mr.  Rob, 
Mr.  WiRTB.  Mr.  Lehman  of  Califor- 
nia, and  Mrs.  Kennelly): 
HJl.  2714.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  take  certain  actions  to  im- 
prove the  productivity  of  American  farmers, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 

on  Agriculture.    

By  Mr.  WHTTEHURST: 
H.R.  2715.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
SUtes  Code,  with  respect  to  the  provision  of 
medical  benefits  to  certain  former  spouses 
of  retired  members  of  the  Armed  Forces;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  WHITTEN: 
HJ.  Res.  245.  Joint  resolution  to  correct 
Public  Law  98-8  due  to  errors  in  the  enroll- 
ment of  H.R.  1718:  considered  and  passed. 
By  Mr.  BREAUX: 
H.J.  Res.  246.  Joint  resolution  to  declare 
1984  the  "Year  of  the  Fan";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  COELHO: 
H.J.  Res.  247.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
April  24,  1984,  as  "National  Day  of  Remem- 
brance of  Man's  Inhumanity  to  Man":  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU 
Service.  ^    ^, 

B4r.   MAVROULES  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Ottinger,  B4r.  WoLPE,  Mr.  Ford  of 
Tennessee,  B4r.  Frank,  Mr.  Weaver, 
Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
GuARiNi,  Mrs.  Schneider,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California.  Mr.  Simon.  Mr. 
Barnes.  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr.  Suhia. 
Mr.  Vehto,  Mr.  Fascelu  Mr.  Solarz, 
Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Ratchford,  Mr. 
MiNETA.  Mr  Bedell,  Mr.  Jeffords,  • 
and  Mr.  Scheuer): 
H.J.  Res.  248.  Joint  resolution  calling  on 
the  executive  branch  to  conform  to  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Global  2000  report;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  REGULA: 
HJ.  Res.  249.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  proclaim  a  "Day  of  Rec- 
ognition" for  firefighters;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  CivU  Service. 
By  Mr.  FOLEY: 
H.  Con.  Res.  114.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  a  joint  session  of  the  two 
Houses  on  Wednesday,  April  27.  1983,  to  re- 
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ceire  a  meange  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States:  considered  and  agreed  to. 
By  Mr.  KRAMER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  115.  Concurrent  resolution 
expreailnc  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  tax  reductions  and  Indexing  of  individ- 
ual Income  tax  rates  enacted  by  the  Eco- 
nomic Recovery  Tax  Act  of  IMl  remain 
fundamental  ingredienU  to  the  prolonged 
economic  recovery  now  underway  and  that 
any  repeal  or  delay  in  those  fundamental  in- 
gredients clearly  Jeopardize  such  recovery; 
to  the  Coounlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.   MICHEL   (for   himself.   Mr. 
BaooiOTKLD,  Mr.   Lott,   Mr.   Kmp. 
Mr.  CHKifXT,  Mr.  Maktim  of  North 
Carolina,    Mr.   Lodtlkr.   Mr.   Luif- 
GKZR,  Mr.  Carhkt,  and  Mr.  Oufo- 
ucH): 
H.  Con.  Res.  116.  Concurrent  resolution 
demonstrating  America's  commitment  to  in- 
dividual rights;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  LOEFFLER: 
H.  Res.  168.  Resolution  electing  Repre- 
sentative NiELSOH  of  Utah  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  and  Representa- 
tive ScBAKPBt  of  Colorado  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  tmd  the  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business;  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

By  BCr.  GIBBONS: 
H.  Res.  169.  Resolution  authorizing  print- 
ing of  the  transcript  of  proceedings  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  incident  to 
presentation  of  a  portrait  of  the  Honorable 
Dan  Rostenkowskl;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

By   Mr.   LANTOS   (for   himself.   Mr. 

WAu:sxif.  Mr.  BoNKZR.  Mrs.  Schrob- 

Dot.  Mr.  WmTKHUKST,  Ms.  MnroL- 

SKi,  and  Mr.  Pimx): 

H.  Res.   170.  Resolution  concerning  the 

proper  treatment  of  laboratory  animals;  to 

the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  CTvil 

Service. 

By  Iti.  PASHAYAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Waxmar): 
H.  Res.  171.  Resolution  to  affirm  the  Ar- 
menian genocide;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RANGEL: 
H.  Res.  173.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives  that 
the  President  should  reduce  imports  of  ap- 
parel so  that  imported  apparel  comprise  no 
more  than  25  percent  of  the  American  ap- 
parel market;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 
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PRIVATE  BILUS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 
Mr.   HORTON   Introduced   a  bill   (HJi. 
3716)   for   the   reUef   of   William   Eugene 
Maney:  which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
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MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

M.  By  Mr.  RUDD:  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  SUte  of  Arizona,  relative  to 
the  Clean  Air  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

91.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  California,  relative 
to  the  Shasta  Reservoir,  Calif.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

92.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Indiana,  relative  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Veterans'  Administration  out- 
patient clinic  in  Lake  County.  Ind.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

93.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  SUte  of  New  Hampshire,  relative  to  the 
tax  withholding  on  interest  and  dividends; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  9:  Mr.  Nblsoh  of  Florida.  Mr.  McCol- 
um,  Mr.  Mica.  Bfr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Lermah  of 
Florida.  Mr.  Pascell,  Mr.  Bewheit,  Mr. 
Shaw,  Mr.  MacKay.  Mr.  Mack,  Mr.  Lewis 
of  Florida,  Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr.  Smitb  of  Flori- 
da, Mr.  BiuRAKis,  Mr.  YouMo  of  Florida, 
and  Mrs.  Boxer. 

H.R.  25:  Mr.  I^vniE  of  California,  Mr. 
LowRT  of  Washington.  Mr.  Rinaldo.  Mr. 
Strattor,  and  Mr.  Giuiam. 
H.R.  29:  Mr.  Dihgell. 
H.R.  113:  Mr.  Lewis  of  Plorida. 
H.R.  430:  Mrs.  Holt  and  Mr.  Dtsor. 
HJI.  676:  Mr.  Fowler  and  Mr.  Molloram. 
HJI.  677:  Mr.  Moixohak. 
HJI.  786:  Mr.  Burtor. 
HJI.  798:  Mr.  Moaklet. 
HJI.  858:  Mr.  Dtmallt,  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr. 
DoWRET  of  New  York.   Mr.  Stokes,   Mr. 
Yatror,  B4r.  Faortrot,  Mr.  Rargel,  Mr. 
Crockxit.  Mr.  Wtber.  Mr.  Ackxrmar.  Mr. 
Hartrett.  Mr.  Verto,   Mr.  Hatcher.  Mr. 
Hughes,  and  Mr.  Mazzoli. 

H.R.  904;  Mr.  Gejoersor.  B4r.  Mttchell. 
and  Mr.  Washirgtor. 
HJI.  1083:  Mr.  Clat  and  Mr.  Stokes. 
HJt.  1092:  Mr.  Gore. 

HJI.  1136:  Mr.  Neilsor  of  Utah.  Mr. 
Surta.  Mr.  Orrz.  Mr.  Gore.  Mr.  Fazio,  and 
Mr.  Washirgtor. 

HJI.  1137:  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr. 
Suor.  Mr.  GuRDERSOH,  Mr.  Bermar,  Ms. 
Oakar,  Mr.  DixoR,  Mr.  Pattersor,  Ms.  Mi- 
KiTLSKi,  Mr.  Williams  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Market,  Mr.  Barhes,  Mr.  Lorg  of  Louisi- 
ana. Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Lartos.  Mr.  Wor 
Pat.  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Bitrtor,  Mrs.  Boggs, 
Mr.  Wylie,  Mr.  Staggers,  Mr.  Marttrez, 
and  Mr.  Daschle. 

HJI.  1176:  Mr.  Ray,  Mr.  Tauke,  Mr.  Roa- 
IRSOR.  Mr.  OooDLiRG,  Mr.  Ottirger.  Mr. 
Moorheao,  Mr.  Hnxis,  Mr.  Kirdress.  Mr. 
Murtra.  Mr.  KoLTER.  Mr.  Applebatb,  and 
Mr.  Batemar. 
H.R.  1200:  Mr.  Washirgtor. 
H.R.  1254:  Mr.  Sersersrerrer,  Mr.  Petri, 
iti.  Moody,  Mr.  Weser.  and  Mr.  Taoke. 
HJI.  1270:  Mr.  ScHEUER. 
HJI.  1285:  Mr.  AuConi.  Mr.  Fy>WLER.  Mr. 
EtoWDT  of  BCissisalppl.  Mr.  Richardsor,  Mr. 
Akaka.  Mr.  Marleree.  and  Mr.  Neal. 
H.R.  1325:  Mr.  Molirari. 
HJI.  1386:  Mr.  Schumir,  Mr.  Seiserlirg, 
Mr.  EcKART,  Mr.  Garcia,  and  Mr.  Markky. 
H.R.  1397:  Mrs.  Scrreider  and  Mr.  Edgar. 
HJI.  1419:  Mr.  Harkir,  Mr.  Neal.  and  Mr. 

KOSTMAYER. 

HJi.  1433:  Mr.  Stokes  and  ISx.  Darre- 


HJl.  1648:  Mr.  Feighar  and  Ms.  Ferraro. 

HJI.  1649:  Mr.  Ratchford,  Mr.  McKir- 
RBY.  Mrs.  Kennelly,  and  Mr.  Morrisor  of 
Connecticut. 

H.R.  1657:  Mr.  Barres,  Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr. 
BiAGGi.  Mr.  Borior  of  Michigan,  J4r.  Daub, 
Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Pascell,  Mr.  Poglibtta.  Mr. 
Forsythe,  Mr.  Frark,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Gray, 
Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Kogovsek,  Mr.  Kostmayer. 
Mr.  Lartos,  Mrs.  Lloyd,  B4r.  Mazzou.  Mr. 
Mitchell.   Mr.   Mdrphy.   Mr.   Ortiz.   Mr. 


Ratchporo,  Mr.  Richardsor.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr. 
Sabo,  Mr.  SiOTR  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Stokes, 
Ui.  SuRiA.  Mr.  Varoergripp,  Mr.  Verto,  Mr. 
WASHnraTOR.  Mr.  Whitehurst.  Mr.  Wilsor. 
and  Mr.  Wolp. 

H.R.  1735:  Mr.  Torres,  Ms.  Oakar.  Bfr. 
Faurtroy,  Mr.  Smtth  of  Florida.  Bir. 
Stokes,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Coryers,  Mr.  Wise. 
Mr.  Richardson.  Mr.  Oirgrich,  and  Mr. 
Bosco. 
HJt.  1938:  Ui.  Srarror. 
H.R.  1961:  Mr.  CLDfOER,  Mr.  Rargel,  Mr. 
Neal,  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Sikor- 
SKi.  Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Wilsor, 
Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr. 
Washirgtor.  and  Mr.  Burton. 

HJI.  2027:  Mr.  Britt.  Mr.  Stargelard,  Mr. 
Clirger,  Mr.  SisisKY,  Mr.  Skxltor.  Mr. 
Parris,  Mr.  Arthory,  and  Mr.  Wilsor. 

H.R.  2043:  Mr.  Simor,  Mr.  Dariel.  Mr. 
Kogovsek.  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr.,  B4r.  Flippo. 
and  Mr.  Wor  Pat. 

H.R.  3193:  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Whitley,  and 
Mrs.  Boxer. 

HJI.  3204:  Mr.  OwERS,  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr. 
Lartos,  Mr.  Reid,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Sharror, 
Mr.  Fazio,  and  Mr.  Washington. 

H.R.  3225:  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr. 
HiLER,  B4r.  Fields,  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crare, 
Mr.   Kemp.   Mr.   Hopkirs,   Mr.   Martir  of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Walker,  Mr.  Carrey. 
Mr.  McGrath,  Mr.  Hartrett,  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Dannemeyer,  Mr.  Lewis  of 
California,  and  Mr.  Michel. 
H.R.  2228:  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 
H.R.  2357:  Mr.  Murphy. 
HJI.  2423:  Mr.  Oilman. 
H.R.  2433:  Mr.  Schaeper. 
HJI.  3449:  Mr.  Barres,  Mr.  Borer  of  Ten- 
nessee, Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr. 
Dellums,   Mr.   DE   Lugo,   Mr.   Dicks,   Mr. 
E^DGAR.   Mr.    Fascell.   Mr.    Faurtroy,   Mr. 
Fazio,   Ms.   Ferraro.   Mr.   Foglietta.   Mr. 
Ford    of    Tennessee,    Mr.    Fowler,    Mr. 
Garcia,  Mr.  Gray,  Mrs.  Hall  of  Indiana. 
Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Hoyer,  Mrs. 
Kernelly,    Mr.    Leland,    Mr.    Lxnt,    Mr. 
LowRY  of  Washington,  Mr.  McNultt,  Mr. 
Matsui,  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr. 
Parris,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr. 
RoDiNO,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Rowland.  Mr.  Schu- 
MER,  Mr.  Sikorski,  Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Towns, 
Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Walgren,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr. 
Wheat,  Mr.  Williams  of  Montana.  Mr.  Wor 
Pat,  Mr.  Yates,  and  Mr.  Yatror. 
HJI.  3565:  Mr.  Erlerborn  and  Mr.  Hyde. 
H.R.   3600:   Mr.   BfATSui,  Mr.   Beilenson, 
Mr.  Waxman.  Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Brown  of 
California.  Mr.  (Chappie,  Mr.  Darremeyer. 
Mr.    Lagomarsino,    Mr.    Kostmayer,    Mr. 
Morrison  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Cheney.  Mr. 
Dicks,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr.  Bolard, 
Mr.  (Clarke.  Mr.  Kazer.  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr. 
CORRADA,  Mr.  Sharp,  Mr.  McCXoskey,  Mr. 
Williams,  of  Montana  Mr.  Kogovsek,  Mr. 
Barnes,  Mr.  Zschau,  Mr.  Kastenmxier,  Mr. 
Dyson,  Mr.  Sunia,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Coyne. 
Mr.  Perkins.  Ms.  Fiedler,  Mr.  Hunter,  Mr. 
Edwards,  of  Alabama  Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr. 
Stump,  Mr.  Washirgtor,  Mr.  Simor,  Mr. 
Howard,  Mr.  Hoyer.  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennes- 
see,   Mr.    Carper,    Mr.    Vandergripp.    Mrs. 
Byron,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Pren- 
ZEL,  Mr.  Moody,  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr.  Smith 
of  Iowa,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr. 
Oilman,  Mr.  Huckaby,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Flori- 
da, Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Ottinger. 
B4r.  Smith  of  Florida.  Mr.  Whttehurst,  Mr. 
Olin,  and  Mr.  Hance. 

HJ.  Res.  61:  Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Dickinson, 
and  Ms.  Ferraro. 

H.J.  Res.  74:  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Oberstar. 
Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Natcher.  Mr. 
Bolard,  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Floris.  Mr.  Ottir- 


GBt.  Mr.  Mavroulbs,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr. 
RoDiRO.  Mr.  GuARiRi.  Mr.  Gxjdkrsoh.  Mr. 
Savage.  Mr.  Aodabbo,  Mr.  Borer  of  Tennes- 
see. lAi.  Market,  Mr.  PRncHARO,  Mr. 
Borior  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Owkrs.  Mr. 
Kn»",  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  Hettel  of  Hawaii, 
Mr.  Verto,  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr.  Towrs,  Mr. 
Udall.  Ms.  Oakar.  Bdr.  Oore.  Mr.  Rose.  Mr. 
PArmsoR.  Mr.  Miller  of  California,  and 
Mr.  MnnsH.  

HJ.  Res.  101:  B4r.  Bereuter,  Mr.  Corte, 
Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Pepper.  Ms.  Srowe.  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California,  Mr.  Wheat,  and  Mr. 
Darremeyer. 

HJ.  Res.  119:  B4r.  Carper.  Mr.  Daschle, 
Mis.  Hall  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Hopkirs.  Mr. 
HoRTOR.  Mr.  Varoergripp.  and  Mr.  Wat- 

KIRS. 

H J.  Res.  136;  Mr.  Lartos. 

H.J.  Res.  184:  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Applegate. 
Mr.  Brooks,  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr.  Dariel,  Mr. 
Tauzir,  Bdr.  Skeltor,  Mr.  Kazer.  Mrs. 
Schroeder.  Mr.  Shelby,  Mr.  McDorald,  Mr. 
Bevill.  Mrs.  Byror.  Mr.  Hnxis.  and  Mr. 

HORTOR. 

HJ.  Res.  207:  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey. 
Ms.  Kaptur,  Bi4r.  Edgar.  Mr.  Frsrzel.  Mr. 
MiRXTA,  and  Mr.  Mitchell. 

H.J.  Res.  228:  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  Bosco,  Mr. 
Arthory,  Mr.  Arrurzio,  Mr.  Alexardbr. 
Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr.  Skeer,  Mr.  Fuqua,  Mr. 
DE  LA  Garza.  Mr.  Harce,  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa. 
Mr.  Vardergripp.  Mr.  Stargelard.  Mr.  Per- 
KiRS,  Mr.  Madigar,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Cor- 
rada.  Mr.  Arderson,  Mr.  Kasich.  and  Mr. 

VOLKMXR. 

H  J.  Res.  229:  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr. 
Foley,  Mr.  Skeer.  Mr.  Edgar,  Mrs.  Schrei- 
DER,  Mr.  OwERS,  Mr.  Forsythe,  and  Mr. 

Rargel.  

H.  Con.  Res.  75:  Mr.  Markey. 
H.  Con.  Res.  112:  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  Fei- 
ghar, Hi.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Weiss,  and  Mr. 
Wheat. 

H.  Res.  17:  Mr.  Bryart,  Mr.  Chappie.  Mr. 
Clarke,  Mr.  Coyre.  Mr.  Daschle.  Mrs.  Ker- 
RELLY.  Mr.  Mazzou.  Mr.  Pritchard,  Mr. 
SisisKY,  and  Mr.  Yatror. 

H.  Res.  135:  Mr.  Staggers,  Mr.  Borski, 
Mr.  OuARiRi,  Mr.  Swipt,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr. 
Gray,  Mr.  Solarz,  and  Mr.  Mitchell. 

H.  Res.  150:  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Ottirger,  Mr. 
Bolard,  Mr.  Yates,  Mr.  Wirth,  Mr.  Cour- 
ier, Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Fascell. 
Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  O'Brier,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr. 
Roe,  Mr.  Philip  M.  Chare.  Mr.  Madigar. 
Mr.  Vardergripp,  Mr.  Kasich,  Mr.  Frost, 
Mr.  BiAGGi,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Schumer,  Mrs. 
Kerrelly,  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Walgren,  Mr. 
Solarz.  Mr.  Wortley.  Mr.  Downey  of  New 
York.   Mr.   Beilenson,   Mr.   McHugh,   Mr. 
Faurtroy,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  SMrra  of  New 
Jersey,   Mr.    Dwyer   of   New   Jersey.   Mr. 
Dyson,  Mr.  Corcoran.  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Del- 
lums, Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  AuCoin, 
Mr.  Pepper,  Bflr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Molihari, 
Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida.  B4r. 
Borski,  Mr.  Torricelli,  Btos.  Boxer.  Mr. 
Wolpe,    Mr.    Mazzoli.    Ms.    Ferraro.    Mr. 
Waxmar,    Mr.    Ford    of    Tennessee,    Mr. 
Guckmar,  Mr.  Ratchpord,  Mr.  Suria,  Mr. 
Lelard,  Mr.  HoRTOR,  Mr.  Greer,  B4r.  Ed- 
wards  of    California,    Mr.    Eroreich,    Mr. 
Evars  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr. 
MiNETA,    Mr.    Mrazek,    Mr.    Albosta,    Mr. 
Porter,  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Ackermar, 
Mr.   Simon,    Mr.    Rudd,    Mr.   Weber.   Mr. 
Owens,  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr.  Frerzeu  Mr.  Sabo. 
Mr  Carper.  Mr.  Chardler,  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr. 
Kramer.       Ms.    Kaptur.    Mr.    Fazio.    Mr. 
Corte.    Mr.    McGrath.    Mr.    Bedell.    Mr. 
Rargel.  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Lartos,  Mr.  Gray. 
Mr.  Carrey,  Mr.  Wilsor,  Mr.  Forsythe. 
Mr.  Lipirski.  Mr.  Kostmayer.  Mr.  Britt. 


Mr.  Gore.  Mr.  Mirish.  Mr.  Martir  of 
North  Carolina.  Ms.  Srowe.  Mr.  Walker. 
and  Mr.  Solomor. 

H.  Res.  155:  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr.  Beilersor. 
Mr.  Bermar.  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Borer  of  Ten- 
nessee. Mr.  CoRRADA.  Mr.  Coyre.  Mr.  Der- 
rick, Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Embuor.  Mr.  Frost, 
B4r.  PuauA,  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Hatcher. 
Mis.  Holt,  Mr.  Hubbard.  Mr.  Kildbe.  Mr. 
Lartos,  Mr.  Lehmar  of  California,  Mr.  Li- 
pirski. Mr.  Lott.  B4r.  Lowry  of  Washing- 
ton, B4r.  Matsui.  B£r.  McGrath.  Mr. 
McHugh,  Mr.  Mirish.  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr. 
Rodiro,  Mr.  Skeltor.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Taylor.  Mr.  Wilsor.  Mr. 
WiRR,  Mr.  Wolp,  and  Mr.  Wolpe. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn. 

77.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Southern  Governors  Association,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.,  relative  to  three  adopted  resolu- 
tions by  the  Association;  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committees  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries;  Agriculture;  and  Ways  and 
Means. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXm,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

nj.  Res.  13 
By  Mr.  COURTER: 
—Page  5,  after  line  23,  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

This  resolution  shall  have  no  force  or 
effect  if  essential  equivalence  in  overall  nu- 
clear capabilities  does  not  exist. 

By  Mr.  HUNTER: 
—At  the  end  of  the  joint  resolution,  add  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec.  .  Nothing  in  this  joint  resolution 
shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the  United 
States  from  replacing  B-52  bombers  with  B- 
1  bombers  where  such  replacement  is  neces- 
sary to  protect  United  States  strategic 
bomber  crews.". 

By  Mr.  LEVITAS: 
(Amendment  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  Mr.  MuRTHA.) 

—At  the  end  of  the  new  language  added  in 
"(1)"  and  following  the  word  "reductions" 
add  the  following:  ",  which  reductions  will 
be  achieved  within  a  reasonable  time  period 
or  determined  by  such  negotiations.". 

By  Mr.  MURTHA: 
—Page  4,  strike  out  lines  17  and  18  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  foUowlnr- 

"(1)  Pursuing  the  overriding  objective  of 
negotiating  an  immediate,  mutual,  and  veri- 
fiable freeze  consistent  with  the  essential 
objective  of  negotiating  reductions.". 

Page  5,  line  4  strike  out  "Proceeding  from 
this"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Consistent 
with  the  overriding  objective  of  negotiating 

an  immediate,".    

By  Mr.  PORTER: 
—Page  4,  line  18,  immediately  before  the 
period  insert  ",  not  as  an  end  in  and  of  itself 
but  as  a  logical  first  step  toward  achieving 
nuclear  arms  reductions". 
—Page  5,  line  19,  strike  out  "overriding". 

By  Mr.  SHJANDER: 
—On  page  4,  after  line  16,  strike  lines  17 
through    18   inclusive   and   insert   in   Ueu 
thereof:  ,  ^. 

"(1)  Pursuing  the  objective  of  negotiating 
an  immediate,  mutual  and  verifiable  freeze. 
"(2)  Purauing  the  objective  of  negotiating 
an  immediate,  mutual  and  verifiable  reduc- 
tion.". 


Redesignate  succeeding  paragraphs  ac- 
cordingly. 

On  page  4,  line  23,  strike  the  word  "objec- 
tive" and  Insert  "objectives". 

On  page  4,  line  24,  after  the  word  "freese" 
strike  out  the  comma  and  insert  "and  reduc- 
tion.". 

On  page  5.  after  line  3.  strike  lines  4 
through  8  inclusive  and  insert  in  Ueu  there- 
of: 

"(4)  Proceeding  from  this  mutual  and  veri- 
fiable freeze  and  reduction,  the  negotiation 
process  should  emphasize  and  develop  sub- 
stantial, equitable  and  verifiable  reductions 
through  numerical  ceilings,  annual  percent- 
ages, or  any  equally  effective  and  verifiable 
means  of  strengthening  strategic  stability, 
in  order  to  achieve  expeditiously  mutual  re- 
ductions to  the  absolute  minimum  level  of 
nuclear  forces  essential  to  deterring  and  fi- 
naUy  eliminating  the  possibility  of  nuclear 
war.". 

On  page  5,  beginning  on  line  19.  strike  out 
"objective"  and  insert  "objectives". 

On  page  5,  line  31,  after  the  word  "freeze" 
strike  out  the  comma  and  insert  "and  reduc- 
tion". 

On  page  5,  line  23,  after  the  word  "propos- 
als" insert  "Including  but  not  to  exclude 
substantial,  equitable,  and  verifiable  reduc- 
tions.". 
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By  Mr.  de  la  GARZA: 
—On  page  3,  line  15,  strike  out  "paragraphs 
(16).  (17).  (18)  and  (19):"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "paragraphs  (16).  (17).  (18).  (19). 
and  (30):" 

On  page  7,  on  line  17,  strike  out  the  quota- 
tion mark  and  the  second  period,  and  insert 
after  line  17  the  following: 

"(30)  In  providing  financial  assistance  for 
essential   community   facilities   under   this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall  utilize  a  project 
selection  system  to  determine  which  of  the 
applicants  for  assistance  meeting  the  basic 
requirements  of  this  section  shall  be  select- 
ed to  receive  assistance.  Such  project  selec- 
tion system  shaU  provide  for  the  objective 
and  uniform  comparison  of  requests  for  as- 
sistance (in  the  form  of  pre-applications)  on  , 
the  basis  of  the  factors  of  (A)  a  community 
median  family  income  level  below  80  percen- 
tum  of  the  Statewide  median  family  income, 
(B)  a  community  rate  of  unemployment  and 
underemployment  that  takes  account  of  in-  , 
dividuals  employed  on  a  part-time  or  season- 
al basis,  or  both,  and  individuals  not  partici- 
pating in  the  work  force  because  of  contin- 
ued inability  to  find  employment  (common- 
ly   referred   to   as    discouraged   workers'), 
which  exceeds  by  10  per  centum  or  more  the 
national     nonmetropolltan     average     rate 
thereof,  and  (C)  a  sudden  economic  disloca- 
tion the  community  has  experienced  or  is  • 
about  to  experience  resulting  in  a  loss  of 
jobs  that  is  significant,  both  in  terms  of  the 
number  of  jobs  eliminated  and  the  effect  on  ' 
the  unemployment  rate  of  the  conununity. 
For    purposes    of    the    project    selection 
system,  each  of  the  factors  described  in 
clauses  (A),  (B)  and  (C)  of  the  preceding  • 
sentence  shaU  be  weighted  equally." 

On  page  8:  line  17,  strike  out  "(a)"  foUow- 
ing  "Section  310B":  line  20,  insert  "of  sub- 
section (a)"  after  "sentence";  and  line  34, 
strike  out  "and"  following  the  semicolon. 

On  page  9:  line  1.  strike  out  "thereof"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "of  subsection  (a)": 
line  3,  strike  out  the  second  period  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  ";  and";  and  insert 
after  line  3  the  following: 
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"(3)  inserting  after  subsection  (d)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection  and  redesignating 
subsection  (e)  as  subsection  (f ): 

"(eMl)  In  providing  finuicial  assistance 
under  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  uti- 
lize a  selection  system  to  determine  which 
of  the  applicants  for  assistance  meeting  the 
basic  requirements  of  this  section  shall  be 
selected  to  receive  assistance.  Such  selection 
system  shall  provide  for  the  objective  and 
uniform  comparison  of  requests  for  assist- 
ance (in  the  form  of  pre-applicatlons)  on 
the  basis  of  the  factors  (In  the  rural  area  in 
which  the  applicant,  or  the  borrower  in  the 
case  of  guaranteed  loans,  is  located)  of  (A)  a 
median  family  income  level  below  80  per 
centum  of  the  SUtewide  median  family 
income.  (B)  a  rate  of  unemployment  and  un- 
deremployment that  takes  account  of  indi- 
viduals employed  on  a  part-time  or  seasonal 
basis,  or  both,  and  individuals  not  partici- 
pating in  the  work  force  because  of  contin- 
ued inability  to  find  employment  (common- 
ly referred  to  as  'discouraged  workers'). 
which  exceeds  by  10  per  centum  or  more  the 
national  nonmetropolitan  average  rate 
thereof,  and  (C)  a  sudden  economic  disloca- 
tion the  rural  area  has  experienced  or  is 
about  to  experience  resulting  in  a  loss  of 
jobs  that  is  significant,  both  In  terms  of  the 
number  of  jobs  eliminated  and  the  effect  on 
the  unemployment  rate  of  the  rural  area. 
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For  purposes  of  the  selection  system,  each 
of  the  factors  described  in  clauses  (A).  (B) 
and  (C)  of  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be 
weighted  equally.". 

'•(2)  The  Secretary  shall,  from  among  the 
applicants  and  borrowers  selected  under  the 
selection  system  in  paragraph  (1)  to  receive 
assistance,  give  preference,  in  making  finan- 
cial assistance  available,  to  applicants  or 
borrowers  that  will  most  effectively  assist  in 
the  creation  of  long-term  employment  op- 
portunities for  individuals  residing  in  the 
TUX9X  area. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  may  make  grants,  not 
to  exceed  $20,000,000  in  the  aggregate  annu- 
ally, to  applicants  or  borrowers  selected 
under  this  subsection  to  receive  financial  as- 
sistance for  the  purpose  of  training  unem- 
ployed or  underemployed  individuals  to 
enable  them  to  fill  employment  opportuni- 
ties that  will  be  created  as  a  result  of  such 
financial  assistance  having  been  made  avail- 
able. 

"(4)  In  preparing  and  administering  the 
selection  systems  provided  for  in  this  sub- 
section and  in  section  306(a)(20),  the  Secre- 
tary shall  consult  with  the  Secretary  of 
Labor.  If  the  statistics  necessary  for  carry- 
ing out  the  selection  systems  are  not  readily 
available  from  Federal  sources,  the  Secre- 
tary may  utUize  sUtistlcs  that  are  compiled 
by  State  or  local  governmental  units  in  ac- 


cordance with  methodology  consistent  with 
Federal  standards. 

"(5)  The  Secretary  shall  prepare  and  im- 
plement, not  later  than  120  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Emergency  Agri- 
cultural Credit  Act  of  1983,  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  employing  the  programs  authorized 
under  this  title  to  assist  rural  areas  to 
reduce  rates  of  unemployment  and  under- 
employment exceeding  national  levels.  The 
plan  shall  identify  specific  activities  to  be 
carried  out  by  Department  agencies  to 
achieve  the  objective  of  this  paragraph.  The 
Secretary  shall  submit  such  plan  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House  and 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry  of  the  Senate  at  least  30  calen- 
dar days  before  the  date  the  plan  is  to  be 
implemented.". 

—Page  3.  line  10.  strike  out  "talking"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "taking". 

Page  7.  line  19.  strike  out  "1927"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "1927(a)(3KA)". 

Page  14.  lines  22  and  24.  strike  out  "sut>- 
paragraph"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "para- 
graph". 

Page  16.  line  2.  strike  out  "for"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "from". 

Page  20.  line  16.  strike  out  the  second 
period  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  semi- 
colon. 

Page  25.  line  4.  after  "of"  insert  "the". 
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(Legislative  day  of  Monday.  April  18. 1983) 


The  Senate  met  at  12  noon,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Thubmovd). 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Our 
opening  prayer  will  be  offered  by 
Rabbi  Abraham  Hecht.  Chief  Rabbi. 
Shaare  Zion  Congregation  of  Brook- 
lyn. N.Y.,  and  president  of  the  Rab- 
binical Alliance  of  America.  He  Is 
sponsored  by  Senator  Dahiel  Pathick 

MOTKIHAH.  

PRATER 

Rabbi  Abraham  Hecht  offered  the 
following  prayer 
Let  us  pray. 

Our  Father  in  Heaven,  we  beseech 
you  to  bless  the  Members  of  this 
august  body,  who  represent  the  people 
of  our  beloved  United  States.  We  ask 
also  for  Your  blessings  for  our  dear 
President  Ronald  Reagan  and  his 
family,  and  for  the  members  of  his 
cabinet,  and  advisers. 

In  these  unsettled  and  turbulent 
times,  when  the  fate  of  the  world  Is  in- 
directly determined  by  the  decisions 
reached  in  this  Chamber,  we  instinc- 
tively turn  to  You,  our  Heavenly 
Father,  for  Your  divine  assistance  in 
guiding  the  distinguished  Representa- 
tives in  their  deliberations. 

Dear  G-d;  we  are  humbled  as  we  re- 
alize the  awesome  responsibility  they 
share  for  the  peace  and  security,  not 
only  of  our  own  country,  but  also  for 
the  international  community.  This,  in 
addition  to  their  immediate  obligation 
of  passing  legislation  designed  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  life  for  all  of  our 
citizens. 

It  is  precisely  because  we  recognize 
the  enormousness  of  their  task,  that 
we  plead  for  your  divine  inspiration 
and  guidance. 

A-Mighty  G-d;  we  are  always  mind- 
ful of  the  innumerable  blessings  of 
freedom,  liberty,  and  equality  of  op- 
portunity enjoyed  by  all  the  inhabit- 
ants of  our  blessed  country.  And  it  is 
with  a  sense  of  deep  gratitude  and  ac- 
knowledgment of  Your  kindness,  that 
we  pray  for  Your  continued  protection 
and  blessings. 

We  supplicate  You  to  please  grant  to 
every  Senator  good  health,  happiness, 
peace  of  mind,  and  tranquility.  May 
they  all  succeed  in  utilizing  their  great 
talents  and  wisdom  for  the  prosperity 
of  our  country,  and  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  cause  of  peace  and  harmo- 
ny throughout  the  world. 

Together  let  us  all,  in  a  spirit  of  rev- 
erence and  humility,  answer  this 
prayer  with  a  resounding  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTING 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
acting  majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Btr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  minority  leader. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  ISi.  President,  I  will  uti- 
lize 2  minutes  of  my  time  at  this  point, 
after  which  I  will  withhold  using  the 
remainder  of  my  time  until  after  the 
Republican  leader  has  had  a  chance  to 
sDcak. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Washington. 


of  commimity  service  on  both  a  na- 
tional and  international  scale.  The 
community  should  be  commended  for 
its  old  age  home  facilities,  network  of 
all  day  schools,  community  centers, 
beautifully  modem  congregational 
buildings,  and  other  commtmal  institu- 
tions that  so  greatly  benefit  the  areas 
they  serve. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  Rabt)i  Hecht 
and  other  distinguished  members  of 
the  Syrian  Sephardic  commimity  join 
us  today,  and  I  especially  want  to 
thank  the  Rabbi  for  delivering  such  an 
inspiring  prayer. 


RABBI  ABRAHAM  EffiCHT 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  say  a  special  word  of  thanks  to 
my  friend,  Rabbi  Abraham  Hecht,  for 
his  opening  prayer  at  our  session 
today. 

Rabbi  Hecht  is  a  wonderful  man  and 
a  strong  community-minded  leader. 
For  more  than  30  years,  he  has  served 
the  Shaare  Zion  Congregation  on 
Ocean  Parkway,  Brooklyn— a  flourish- 
ing congregation  of  more  than  10,000 
families.  He  and  his  wife  have  their 
own  family  of  10  children.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  Rabbi  Hecht  is  a  great 
believer  in  the  importance  of  close  and 
supportive  family  ties  and  in  the  value 
of  family  traditions  in  the  raising  and 
education  of  the  younger  generation. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sure  the  entire  Senate  would  echo  the 
sentiments  of  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington. We  are  grateful  to  the  Rabbi 
for  his  leading  the  Senate  in  prayer  as 
we  open  this  session. 


RABBI  ABRAHAM  B.  HECHT 
COMMENDED 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
today  this  Chamber  has  had  the 
honor  of  having  Rabbi  Abraham  B. 
Hecht,  a  leader  in  the  American  ortho- 
dox community  offer  the  opening 
prayer.  Rabbi  Hecht  is  president  of 
the  Rabbinical  Alliance  of  America 
and  Rabbi  of  the  largest  Syrian  Se- 
phardic Congregation  in  America, 
Congregation  Shaare  Zion  in  Brook- 
lyn, N.Y.  He  also  serves  with  distinc- 
tion on  the  board  of  governors  of  the 
Union  of  Orthodox  Jewish  Congrega- 
tions of  America. 

The  Syrian  Sephardic  community  of 
America  has  over  30.000  members  and 
has  established  an  impressive  record 


SENATE  SCHEDULE 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  today, 
the  Senate  will  resume  consideration 
of  S.  144,  the  reciprocity  bill.  Pending 
is  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasten)  to  the 
motion  to  recommit  the  bill  with  in- . 
structions  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Dole). 

Votes  are  expected  this  afternoon 
and  the  leadership  sincerely  hopes 
that  the  issue  of  withholding  on  inter- 
est and  dividends  can  be  completed 
today  so  that  the  remaining  issues  sur- 
roimding  the  reciprocity  bill  may  be 
appropriately  addressed  and  the  bill 
passed  today. 

It  is  our  opinion,  Mr.  President,  that  • 
a  good  faith  effort  has  been  made  by 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  with-, 
holding  issue,  and  that  the  result  of 
the  negotiations  is  an  approach  that  is- 
fair  as  well  as  justifiable. 

Mr.  President,  those  of  us  who  have 
a  few  years  of  service  in  the  Senate 
will  remark,  I  am  certain,  that  we 
rarely  see  one  side  or  the  other  of  a 
controversial  issue  achieve  everything 
one  side  seeks.  The  debate  on  this 
withholding  issue  is  no  exception.  The 
legislative  product  that  is  about  to 
emerge  from  this  Chamber  on  this 
issue  is  one  that  is  the  product  of  a 
good  faith  negotiation. 

We  do  hope  that  we  may  proceed 
with  the  other  legislative  priorities, 
such  as  the  bankruptcy  bill,  which  is 
important  to  every  State  in  the  Union. 
In  addition,  we  cannot  afford  to  delay 
much  longer  in  getting  the  first  con- 
current budget  resolution  before  the 
Senate. 

So  we  do  hope  the  Senate  will  act 
promptly  today  and  will  complete  its 
work  on  this  bill. 


•  This  "buUet  •  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  ti.e  floor. 
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RESERVATION  OP  MAJORITY 
LEADER'S  TIME 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
majority  leader  will  have  a  further 
statement  regarding  this  matter  and 
the  schedule  for  tomorrow  and  next 
week.  I  am  informed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  in  the 
event  he  wishes  to  make  a  statement, 
it  be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
inquire,  are  there  any  special  orders 
today? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Wilson).  There  are  no  special  orders. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  the  leadership  time  on  this  side. 


ORDER  FOR  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  after  the 
leaders'  time  has  been  used  or  re- 
served, there  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business 
during  which  Senators  may  speak 
therein  for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes 
and  that  the  time  wiU  expire  at  12:30 
pan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  FROM  12:30 
P.M.  TO  2  P.M.  TODAY 

B«r.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  fur- 
ther ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
when  we  reach  the  hour  of  12:30  pjn., 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  imtll  2  pjn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
distinguished  Democratic  leader  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Ii4r.  President.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business. 


NUCLEAR  FREEZE  VERIFICA- 
TION—WHY SO  TOUGH— WHAT 
WE  CAN  DO 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday I  called  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  a  strong  statement  by 
former  CIA  Director  William  Colby 
supporting  the  nuclear  freeze  and  call- 
ing on  President  Reagan  to  take  over 


its  leadership.  One  of  the  most  useful 
contributions  of  that  Colby  article  was 
the  expert  opinion  of  this  former  CIA 
Director  that  we  could  in  fact  detect 
any  significant  cheating  by  the  Soveit 
Union  and  could  act  to  stop  it. 

Just  this  week  the  Boston  Globe 
won  a  Pulitzer  prize  for  a  series  of  ar- 
ticles on  the  nuclear  arms  race.  The 
Globe  made  no  effort  to  push  any  par- 
ticular answer  to  the  nuclear  dllenuna. 
It  neither  opposed  nor  supported  the 
Reagan  administration  in  the  articles. 
It  simply  analyzed  in  detail  the  prob- 
lems all  of  us  face  as  human  beings, 
threatened  by  the  possibilities  of  a  war 
that  could  annihilate  us. 

This  remarkable  analysis  carries 
some  superb  vignettes  by  Randolph 
Ryan  who  writes  on  defense  issues  for 
the  Globe's  editorial  page.  One  of 
them  discusses  "Verifying  weapons 
count."  Ryan  admits  such  verification 
is  difficult  and  made  more  difficult  by 
the  sweeping  advance  of  technolgy, 
particularly  the  miniaturization  of  nu- 
clear weapons.  Verification  may  be  the 
Achilles  heel  of  the  freeze  movement, 
so  Ryan's  thoughtful  and  balanced 
analysis  of  where  it  stands  right  now  is 
especially  useful.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  to  which  I  have 
referred  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  foUows: 

[Boston  Globe  Supplement— 1982] 
VERimifG  THE  Weapons  Couwt 
The  acceptability   of  any  arms  control 
plan  hinges  on  whether  or  not  it  is  ade- 
quately ■•verifiable"  so  that  cheating  could 
be  detected. 

Verification  has  always  presented  greater 
problems  for  this  country  than  for  the 
Soviet  Union.  Ours  is  an  open  society,  with 
information  generally  available,  and  theirs 
is  not. 

The  Soviets  have  tradiUonally  resisted 
"on-site  inspection"  of  military  installations, 
and  no  doubt  US  armed  forces  have  similar 
qualms.  Still,  for  the  past  20  years  each  side 
has  been  able  to  keep  track  of  the  other's 
testing  and  deployment  of  nuclear  weapons 
with  relatively  high  confidence  through 
what  are  called  "national  technical  means." 
This  Is  a  grab-bag  term  covering  radar,  seis- 
mology, photo  reconnaissance  from  planes 
and  satellites,  and  telemetry,  which  Is  the 
monitoring  of  radio  data  transmitted  during 
missile  tests. 

Surveillance  efforts  through  the  top- 
secret  National  Security  Agency  and  similar 
bodies  are  remarkably  successful.  High-reso- 
lution photographs  from  space  can  sup- 
posedly pick  up  something  the  size  of  a  foot- 
ball, and  electronic  snooping  is  precise 
enough  to  tell  two  planes  of  the  same  type 
apart  through  the  electronic  "signatures" 
they  inadvertently  emit.  Ships'  wakes  can 
be  seen  for  hours  because  of  temperature 
differences  in  the  chumed-up  water. 

The  relative  security  of  the  past  20  years 
Is  based  partly  on  the  fact  that  ICBM  instal- 
lations have  been  large  enough  to  be  easily 
detected,  and  subs  and  planes  can  be  count- 
ed. Now.  however,  because  of  a  series  of  im- 
dramatic  advances  in  technology  ranging 
from  pint-sized  warheads  to  silicon  chips. 
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weapons  are  becoming  smaller  and  harder 
to  detect. 

The  about-to-be-deployed  cruise  missile, 
for  example,  is  small  enough  to  be  hidden  in 
quantity.  Compared  to  an  ICBM.  it's  the 
difference  between  a  broadsword  and  a 
dagger-up-the-sleeve.  Some  argue  that  the 
arms  race  is  moving  quickly  past  a  "window 
of  opportunity"  for  verifiable  arms  control. 
Once  such  miniaturized  systems  are  de- 
ployed, they  say,  uncertainties  and  fears 
will  be  much  higher.  This  is  the  main  argu- 
ment against  deployment  of  ground-  and 
sea-launched  cruise  missiles,  which  some  be- 
lieve will  be  potentially  even  more  destabi- 
lizing than  the  MIRV. 

To  expect  perfect  verification  of  a  treaty, 
whether  by  technical  means  or  on-site  in- 
spections. Is  unrealistic,  but  many  arms  con- 
trol specialists  say  perfection  is  not  neces- 
sary, anyway.  What  is  essential  is  to  be  able 
to  detect  substantial  violations  that  could 
lead  to  a  significant  advantage  for  the 
cheater.  Just  as.  at  a  football  game,  the 
point  of  the  gate  is  to  be  sure  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  spectators  buy  tickets.  If  a  few  Uds 
climb  over  the  fence,  it  hardly  matters. 


HOW  FEASIBLE  A  SPACE-BASED 
ABM? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a 
recent  public  television  program. 
"Frontline,"  carried  an  important 
analysis  of  the  technologies  involved 
in  space-based  ABM  sjrstems.  In  a  bal- 
anced presentation  by  advocates  on 
both  sides  of  the  issue.  "Frontline"  of- 
fered its  viewers  a  remarkable  educa- 
tional perspective  on  the  feasibility  of 
space-based  defense  systems. 

After  reviewing  briefly  the  history 
of  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  competition  in  space, 
the  program  highlighted  current  tech- 
nologies which  may  or  may  not  lead  to 
large-scale  space  ABM  systems.  Parti- 
cle beams  are  found  to  have  signifi- 
cant problems  of  weight,  range,  and 
firepower  at  current  standards  of  tech- 
nology. Yet  at  least  one  Defense  De- 
partment report  concluded  in  1978 
that  Soviet  research  in  this  field  was 
much  larger  than  could  be  accounted 
for  by  purely  scientific  research. 

Laser  systems  are  found  to  have 
operational  problems.  The  aircraft 
currently  testing  a  laser  system  must 
be  kept  dust-free  during  servicing  of 
its  laser  equipment.  The  plane  Itself 
has  to  be  locked  in  an  isolated  environ- 
mental chamber.  And  it  only  works  a 
percentage  of  the  time  against  unde- 
fended targets  which  do  not  take  eva- 
sive maneuvers— hardly  the  kind  of 
weapon  needed  for  the  battlefield 
today. 

But  what  of  the  future?  Scientist 
Kosta  Tsipis  reasons  that  in  addition 
to  the  great  cost  of  a  space-based  laser 
system,  it  may  be  impractical  from  the 
standpoint  of  supplying  it  with  energy 
or  fuel. 

If  this  is  going  to  be  used  as  an  ABM— a 
laser  on  a  platform  out  in  space  say,  1,000 
kilometers  above  the  ground  trying  to 
attack  ballistic  missiles  as  they  rise— you 
need  more  than  one  platform  because  the 
platforms    are   not   stationary    above   the 


earth.  They  rotate  and  they  move.  So  you 
need  30  or  40  platforms,  each  one  with  a 
lM»r  that  ahould  be  able  to  emit  a  few  thou- 
nnd  pulaea.  Each  pulse  now  needs  20  tons 
of  consumablea.  Therefore  what  you  need  is 
100.000  tons  of  consumables  per  platform. 
Now.  a  shuttle  has  to  go  and  then  come 
ymik  and  be  refitted  and  so  on,  so  let  us 
assume  that  a  shuttle  makes  two  trips  a 
year.  So  a  shuttle  can  carry  60  tons.  Now, 
how  may  shuttles  are  you  going  to  have? 
You're  going  to  have  10  shuttles.  Then  you 
have  600  tons  of  coolant  and  fuel  moved 
Into  outer  space  per  year.  If  you  need  6  mil- 
lion tons  then  you  need  about  100,000  years 
to  move  the  coolant  out  there.  Now,  that,  it 
seems  to  me  ia  a  rather  unrealistic  weapon 
system  because  by  the  time  you  move  aU 
the  coolant  up  there.  It  will  be  obsolete. 

Of  course.  Mr.  President,  we  should 
not  assume  that  such  problems  identi- 
fied today  cannot  be  solved  in  the 
future.  But  the  technical  problems 
should  give  all  of  us  great  pause 
before  we  easily  accept  the  proposition 
that  a  space-based  ABM  is  the  answer 
to  the  world's  armaments  problem. 
Even  laying  aside  cost  and  technology, 
there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  that 
there  are  not  countermeasures  to  a 
space-based  ABM  that  will  enlarge  the 
competition  to  an  arms  race  in  space. 
That  is  a  threat  of  unknown  but  po- 
tentially enormous  consequences. 


killed,  with  the  wounded  numbering 
more  than  100. 

As  I  said  in  this  Chamber  on  April 
15  when  we  had  under  consideration 
my  resolution  recognizing  the  150th 
year  of  diplomatic  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  Thailand,  we 
must  be  aware  of  the  tragic  human  di- 
mension of  this  conflict,  where  inno- 
cent Cambodian  ref  tigees  and  innocent 
Thai  villagera  have  borne  the  bnmt  of 
the  Vietnamese  military  attacks.  Our 
Government  moved  swiftly  to  provide 
humanitarian  assistance,  as  well  as 
emergency  military  assistance.  We. 
too.  can  assist  by  helping  to  mobilize 
world  public  opinion  against  the  outra- 
geous and  unprovoked  attacks  of  the 
Vietnamese  against  these  innocent 
Cambodian  and  Thai  villagers  and  ref- 
ugees. The  resolution  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Indiana  which  is 
before  us  now  will  assist  in  this  effort. 
I  recommend  its  speedy  passage. 


THE  GHETTO  AND  THE 
OPPRESSION  OF  THE  JEWS 


PROTECTION  OF  REFUGEES  ON 
THE  THAI-CAMBODIAN  BORDER 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  commend  my  distinguished  colleage 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Lugar)  for  having 
Introduced  Senate  Resolution  112  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Senate  with 
respect  to  the  protection  of  refugees 
and  civilians  caught  in  the  armed  con- 
flict on  the  border  between  Thailand 
and  Cambodia.  The  resolution  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  which  considered  it  on  April 
19  and  which  recommended  its  passage 
to  the  Senate.  The  resolution  has  a 
distinguished  group  of  cosponsors 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  represent- 
ing broad  bipartisan  support. 

Beginning  in  late  March.  Vietnamese 
forces  operating  out  of  Cambodia 
began  premeditated  and  indiscrimi- 
nate attacks  along  the  Thai  border, 
aimed  primarily  at  camps  filled  with 
defenseless  women,  children,  and  the 
aged.  These  attacks  have  led  to  a  mas- 
sive Influx  of  over  40,000  Cambodians 
Into  Thailand— which  is  already  carry- 
ing a  heavy  burden  in  providing  shel- 
ter and  sustenance  to  those  fleeing 
Communist  tyranny  in  Indochina.  The 
Royal  Thai  Embassy  in  Washington 
has  informed  me  that  the  refugee 
camps  In  some  instances  have  been 
completely  destroyed  by  the  invading 
Vietnamese,  with  the  schools,  hospi- 
tals, and  other  facilities  built  for  the 
refugees  by  the  United  Nations  and 
the  other  international  agencies,  sup- 
ported by  the  United  SUtes.  leveled  to 
the  groimd.  The  Thai  Government  es- 
timates that  more  than  20  have  been 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Bdr.  President,  in 
the  past  few  dajrs  we  have  heard  and 
seen  a  great  desJ  of  evidence  that  the 
Holocaust  and  Its  victims  will  not  be 
forgotten.  From  speeches  given  by 
President  Reagan  and  Vice  President 
Bush  to  the  dedication  of  the  new 
Holocaust  Memorial  Museum,  we  have 
witnessed  an  outpouring  of  desire  to 
preserve  for  generations  to  come  those 
lessons  learned  from  one  of  the  great- 
est tragedies  ever  known  to  man. 

These  Days  of  Remembrance  for  the 
6  million  have  been  a  time  of  reflec- 
tion. A  time  when  we  have  all  had  the 
opportunity  to  solemnly  commemo- 
rate the  courage,  pain,  and  struggle  of 
an  entire  ethnic  group. 

While  most  of  us  can  claim  a  factual 
knowledge  of  what  befell  European 
Jews  in  World  War  II.  very  few  of  us 
can  comprehend  the  long  history  of 
oppression  that  has  persistently  ac- 
conu>anled  these  people.  Indeed,  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  what  led  to  the 
isolating  of  the  Jews  as  the  primary 
victims  of  Hitler's  slaughter.  Although 
millions  were  sent  to  Germany's 
battlefronts.  forced  to  labor  or  other- 
wise deprived  by  the  Nazis,  it  was  pri- 
marily the  Jews  for  whom  the  ovens 
were  built  and  the  gas  chambers  con- 
structed. 

Mr.  President,  a  recent  public  televi- 
sion broadcast  docimiented  one  epi- 
sode of  the  history  of  oppression  asso- 
ciated with  the  legacy  of  the  European 
Jew.  EntiUed,  "Geto:  the  Historic 
Ghetto  of  Venice."  this  program  went 
back  to  the  year  1515  when  the  ruler 
of  Venice  banished  all  the  city's  Jews 
to  the  site  of  an  abandoned  cannonball 
foundry,  or  Geto  in  Italian.  The  Jews 
were  given  10  days  to  relocate  within 
the  walled  foundry.  After  entering  the 
ghetto,  the  windows  were  bricked 
behind  them  and  the  two  entrances 


were  placed  under  the  guard  of  Chris- 
tians whose  salaries  were  paid  by  the 
ci4)tive  Jews.  At  night,  boats  patrolled 
the  moat  which  surrounded  the  found- 
ry and  kept  it  apart  from  the  rest  of 
the  city. 

For  nearly  300  years  the  Jews  of 
Venice  remained  within  the  walls  of 
the  foundry.  With  remarkable  perse- 
verance they  siuTived  and  even 
thrived  in  their  walled  city.  Over  time 
a  rich  culture  emerged,  one  which  in- 
cluded wholesale  merchants,  doctors, 
lawyers,  tailors,  printers,  bankers,  and 
dyemakers.  By  1797,  when  Napoleon's 
troops  liberated  the  Venetian  Jews 
from  their  captivity,  a  vibrant  Jewish 
society  met  their  new  found  freedom  " 
with  the  eager  hopes  of  being  released 
forever  from  the  oppression  they  had 
known  for  centuries. 

These  hopes,  however,  were  soon 
dashed  as  ghetto  walls  gave  way  over 
time  to  a  more  direct  oppressor,  the  , 
pogrom.  While  the  Jews  of  Venice 
were  no  longer  restricted  to  the 
ghetto,  prejudice  and  hatred  contin- 
ued to  place  a  barrier  between  the 
Jews  and  their  desire  to  move  unhin- 
dered in  Eiu'opean  society. 

Mr.  President,  there  can  never  be  a 
Justification  for  the  oppression  which 
has  traditionally  foUowed  European 
Jews  and  which  reached  a  tragic  head 
during  Hitler's  reign  of  terror.  While 
we  cannot  replace  what  the  Jews  of 
Europe  have  lost,  we  can  at  least  , 
honor  them  with  the  determination  to 
never  forget  their  terrible  plight.  As 
U.S.  Senators,  we  can  also  act  in  this 
vein  to  make  genocide  an  internation- 
al, punishable  crime.  The  siirvivors  of 
the  Holocaust  ask  the  world  to  never 
forget.  I  think  we  should  honor  that 
plea  by  giving  our  advice  and  consent 
to  the  Genocide  Convention. 


MAYOR  AL  BISSELL  OF  OAK 
RIDGE.  TENN..  ENDS  OUT- 
STANDING CAREER  OF  MUNIC- 
IPAL SERVICE 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I 
wanted  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
you  and  other  colleagues  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  the  impending  retirement  of  a 
truly  unique  and  talented  mimicipal 
official— Mayor  Al  BisseU  of  Oak 
Ridge,  Tenn. 

Oak  Ridge  Is  a  imlque  city  because  it 
began  as  part  of  the  development  of 
atomic  weapons.  As  the  newspaper  the 
Oak  Ridger  point  out  editorially,  "our 
utterly  typical  mayor  in  appearance 
and.  In  many  respects  also  in  manner, 
(Is)  totally  atypical  and  quite  possibly 
unique." 

He  presided  over  the  evolution  of 
Oak  Ridge  from  a  federally  operated 
facility  into  a  public  municipality— 
and  worked  hard  to  overcome  the 
unique  problems  that  accompanied 
this  transition,  problems  such  as  the 
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need  for  a  property  tax  base  to  finance 
municipal  services. 

Mayor  Bissell  and  other  municipal 
officials  in  Oak  Ridge  addressed  those 
problems  and  made  substantial 
progress. 

He  can  reflect  on  his  leadership  and 
resourcefulness  with  great  pride.  The 
greatest  proof  of  Al  Bissell's  fine 
record  is  the  love  and  respect  the  citi- 
zens of  Oak  Ridge  hold  for  him.  Re- 
cently, he  was  honored  at  a  communi- 
ty birthday  party  where  his  record 
and  dedication  were  the  subject  of 
well-deserved  tributes. 

In  the  context  of  the  conclusion  of 
Mayor  Bissell's  mimicipal  career,  I  am 
reminded  of  the  words  of  St.  Paul  who 
said: 

I  have  fought  the  good  fight,  I  have  fin- 
ished the  course,  and  I  have  kept  the  faith. 

I  want  to  commend  and  congratulate 
Mayor  Al  Bissell  for  a  Job  well  done. 
And  I  wish  him  and  his  wife  Helen 
much  happiness  as  they  enjoy  their 
richly  deserved  retirement  years. 


DR.  KAROL  RIPA.  1895-1983 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
bring  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  the  recent  passing  of  Dr.  Karol 
Ripa,  founder  and  president  of  the 
Polish  Hungarian  World  Federation 
and  a  dear  friend  of  mine  for  more 
than  20  years.  Dr.  Ripa  died  on  March 
17  at  the  age  of  88. 

A  warm,  kindly  man  and  dsmamic 
and  effective  leader.  Dr.  Ripa  had  a 
lifetime  of  accomplishments.  Bom  in 
Usko.  Poland,  in  1985,  he  studied  eco- 
nomics, politics  and  the  law  in  Lwow. 
Vienna,  and  Poznan,  receiving  two  doc- 
toral degrees.  He  spoke  10  languages 
fluently. 

He  began  a  career  as  a  Polish  consul- 
ar officer,  serving  between  the  wars  in 
Koenigsberg  and  AUenstein  in  East 
Prussia,  Warsaw,  Berlin,  and  Czecho- 
slovakia. An  assignment  as  Consul 
General  in  Pittsburgh  brought  him  to 
the  United  States  for  the  first  time  in 
1935  and  he  served  there  until  1938 
when  he  was  reassigned  to  the  Foreign 
Ministry  in  Warsaw,  which  he  helped 
evacuate  when  Nazi  and  Soviet  forces 
invaded  Poland.  He  returned  to  the 
United  States  in  1939  as  Consul  Gen- 
eral in  Chicago  for  the  Polish  Govem- 
ment-in-exile.  In  1944  he  was  a  coun- 
cilor of  the  exile  government  in 
London,  and  the  next  year  settled  per- 
manently in  Chicago,  serving  at  the 
outset  as  a  representative  of  the 
Polish  Red  Cross  and  the  World  Union 
of  Poles. 

As  a  young  man.  in  1914,  he  had 
been  exUed  to  Siberia  for  5  years  by 
the  Russians  who  occupied  the  area  of 
Poland  in  which  he  was  living.  While 
in  Siberia,  he  organized  an  association 
of  Poles  and  served  as  assistant  secre- 
tary of  a  Danish  committee  to  assist 
prisoners  held  in  Siberia.  After  the 
Bolsheviks  came  to  power,  Ripa  was 


Jailed  and  condemned  to  death  for  his 
activities  for  a  free  Poland.  He  escaped 
and  fled  with  his  17-year-oId  wife  to 
Harbin,  China.  They  returned  to 
Warsaw  in  1921. 

After  World  War  II.  Dr.  Ripa 
worked  for  19  years  as  an  adviser  to 
Archbishop  Bernard  J.  Shell  of  Chica- 
go, who  founded  the  Catholic  Youth 
Organization  (CYO).  Dr.  Ripa  also  was 
a  regular  commentator  on  internation- 
al affairs  for  WFJL,  a  Chicago  radio 
station. 

In  1950,  he  was  appointed  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  American  Press  Service,  a 
Catholic  news  agency  based  in  Brus- 
sels and  disseminating  information  in 
the  English,  French,  German  and 
Polish  languages.  In  1963  he  founded 
the  Polish  Hungarian  World  Federa- 
tion and  Affiliates  of  which  he  was 
president  until  his  death.  The  federa- 
tion is  dedicated  to  the  rights  to  na- 
tions to  independence  and  self-deter- 
mination. 

The  City  CouncU  of  Chicago,  in 
1964,  adopted  a  resolution  honoring 
Dr.  Ripa  "for  his  selfless  and  imtlring 
humanitarian  service"  and  noting  his 
"cultural,  charitable  and  civic  endeav- 
ors on  behalf  of  our  senior  citizens  and 
our  youth."  The  resolution  was  signed 
by  Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley  who  pro- 
claimed Dr.  Ripa  to  be  an  "honorary 
citizen"  of  Chicago. 

Over  the  years  Dr.  Ripa  received 
many  other  honors  and  awards  from 
allied  nations,  ethnic  groups  and  relief 
organizations. 

I  am  pleased  to  express  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  my  own 
personal  admiration  for  this  wonder- 
ful man,  and  I  am  glad  that  I  ex- 
pressed my  admiration,  and  affection, 
to  Dr.  Ripa  on  many  occasions  while 
he  was  alive. 

I  extend  my  condolences,  already  ex- 
pressed privately,  to  Dr.  Ripa's  loving 
wife  Antonia;  to  Dr.  Ripa's  son.  my 
friend  Thaddeus  (Ted),  an  officer  of 
the  State  Department;  to  his  daugh- 
ter-in-law Charlotte;  and  to  Dr.  Ripa's 
grandchildren  Thaddeus  Karol,  Caro- 
line and  Richard. 
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NA'nONAL  PROGRAM  TO  SERVE 
DISABLED  MOTORISTS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  commend  to  the  attention  of 
my  Senate  colleagues  a  cooperative 
program  recently  launched  by  the  Re- 
habilitation Institute  of  Chicago  and 
its  service  affiliate.  Access  Living,  and 
the  Midwest  Petroleum  Marketers  As- 
sociation (MPMA).  This  new  program 
will  enable  disabled  persons  who 
cannot  serve  themselves  to  benefit 
from  the  lower  gasoline  prices  at 
major  and  independent  stations  which 
offer  full-serve  and  self -serve  facilities. 

With  few  exceptions,  the  disabled 
are  determined,  resourceful  people 
who  have  overcome  some  of  life's  most 
difficult  obstacles.  The  Rehabilitation 


Institute  of  Chicago,  the  largest  com- 
prehensive rehabilitation  hospital  In 
the  United  States,  plays  a  major  role 
in  this  endeavor.  Together  with  Access 
Living  of  Metropolitan  Chicago,  its  in- 
formation and  referral  program  in  the 
community,  the  Rehabilitation  Insti- 
tute works  to  provide  services  that 
assist  individuals  in  becoming  more 
self-sufficient  and  independent.  Help- 
ing the  disabled  obtain  the  specialized 
public  facilities  they  require  is  one  of 
Access  Living's  primary  goals. 

I  have  long  supported  programs 
which  promote  equal  opportunities  for 
disabled  persons.  ,One  area  that  has 
been  neglected,  however,  is  the  service 
station.  Because  of  the  inability  to  op- 
erate fueling  equipment,  these  men 
and  women  who  have  been  able  to 
master  other  impediments  are  de- 
terred from  purchasing  gasoline  where 
they  wish  as  competitive  rates.  The 
program  developed  by  MPMA,  the  In- 
stitute, and  Access  Living  responds  to 
this  important  commimity  need  and 
demonstrates  the  great  strides  that 
can  be  made  when  business  and  pri- 
vate organizations  work  together 
toward  a  common  goal. 

To  take  part  in  the  program,  the  dis- 
abled motorist's  car  should  display 
either  a  handicapped  license  plate  or  a 
readily  identifiable  special  visor  decal. 
issued  by  participating  stations.  Per- 
sons requesting  such  a  visor  decal 
must  furnish  proof  to  the  station  of 
their  disability,  verifying  that  self- 
service  is  unreasonably  difficult  or  im- 
possible. Participating  stations  will  be 
designated  by  signs  with  the  handi- 
capped logo  and  the  words  "service  for 
the  handicapped."  Upon  arrival  at  a 
designated  service  station  island,  dis- 
abled persons  wUl  sound  their  horn 
three  times  in  rapid  succession,  there- 
by identifying  themselves  as  disabled 
(prior  to  license  plate  or  visor  decal 
verification). 

Prices  charged  to  disabled  motorists 
wUl  be  those  advertised  for  and  posted 
at  the  self -serve  island(s).  The  disabled 
should  also  benefit  from  discount  for 
cash  programs  wherever  applicable. 
By  the  same  logic,  if  a  credit  card  is 
used  for  payment,  the  credit  price  per 
gallon  is  applicable,  as  it  would  be  for 
any  other  customer.  Dealers  who  Join 
MPMA's  program  will  assume  respon- 
sibility for  pumping  gasoline.  Stations 
may  also  wish  to  clean  the  windshield 
and  check  under  the  hood,  but  this  Is 
an  optional  service. 

I  believe  that  the  most  significant 
aspect  of  this  program  is  that  it  shows 
that  the  private  sector  will,  of  its  own 
volition,  go  out  of  the  way  to  assist 
persons  where  there  is  a  special  need. 
Although  the  actual  kickoff  date  for 
the  MPMA's  program  is  not  until  Sep- 
tember, response  to  the  program  by 
major  and  independent  oil  companies 
thus  far  has  been  uniformly  favorable. 
This  program  gives  the  Nation's  petro- 


leum marketers  a  rare  opportunity  to 
render  a  valuable  community  service.  I 
hope  that  other  associations  across 
the  country  will  seize  this  chance  to 
take  part  in  this  irmovative  and  worth- 
while program. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum.       ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 


is 


Mr.    STEVENS.    Mr.    President, 
there  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  momii^  business?  If 
not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


RECESS  UNTIL  2  P.M. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  2  p.m. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  12:16  p.m..  recessed  xmtil  2 
p.m.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled when  called  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  (Mr.  Dole). 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTERNA-nONAL  TRADE  AND 
INVESTMENT  ACT— S.  144 

AMENSMEIfT  NO.  1193 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  pending  business?    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long). 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  feels  that  he  should  move 
to  table  the  amendment  that  I  have 
I}ending. 

I  think  I  have  made  my  position 
clear.  I  would  Just  like  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  vote  for  what  is  my  de- 
clared position.  I  think  we  should 
insist  on  a  straight  repeal  of  withhold- 
ing. 

I  fully  anticipate  the  Senator's  argu- 
ments, and  I  Just  think  we  could  save  a 


lot  of  time  here,  when  Senators  have 
other  things  to  do. 

If  the  Senator  wants  to  make  his 
motion  to  table,  the  motion  that  I  be- 
lieve he  wants  to  make.  I  would  be 
glad  to  yield  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  could  I 
Just  have  a  couple  minutes? 
Mr.  LONG.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
support  the  Dole  compromise  amend- 
ment which  would  delay  withholding 
during  a  test  period  for  alternative 
compliance  measures,  and  to  oppose 
the  amendment  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Louisiana.  Senator  Lohg's 
amendment  would  repeal  the  with- 
holding law  rather  than  delay  its  im- 
plementation. In  addition,  the  Long 
amendment  would  completely  nullify 
the  alternative  compliance  measures 
contained  in  the  compromise  as  a  par- 
tial substitute  for  comprehensive  with- 
holding. 

I  would  ask  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  including  those  on 
both  sides  of  the  withholding  issue,  to 
Join  with  me  in  supporting  the  com- 
promise so  that  something  positive  can 
emerge  from  a  controversy  that  has 
been  so  troubling  for  so  many  months 
to  many  Members.  I  do  not  quarrel 
with  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  for 
seeking  a  vote  on  an  issue  he  has 
promised  his  constituents  he  would 
vote  on.  I  believe  that  such  a  vote  is 
unnecessary,  but  I  can  imderstand  the 
political  considerations  that  may 
prompt  the  desire  for  such  a  vote. 

I  do  have  some  concerns,  however, 
about  the  provisions  of  the  Long 
amendment  that  would  not  only 
repeal  withholding,  but  also  prevent  a 
series  of  well-thought-out  alternative 
compliance  measures  from  taking 
effect. 

The  revenue  estimators  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Taxation  tell  us  that 
our  backup  withholding  provisions,  in- 
creased payor  penalties,  and  authori- 
zation of  additional  resources  for  the 
IRS  will,  given  sufficient  follow- 
through  in  the  appropriations  process, 
save  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
$13.4  billion  that  would  otherwise  be 
given  away  by  the  Long  amendment.  I 
should  point  out  that  this  is  because 
the  IRS  and  Treasury  now  believe 
that  backup  withholding  is  practica- 
ble, but  I  should  also  point  out  that 
the  IRS  has  not  had  very  much  time 
to  study  this  compromise  that  was 
worked  out  in  3  hours.  So  the  esti- 
mates could  change.  Also,  the  House 
of  Representatives  may  come  up  with 
a  better  alternative. 

Although  the  IRS  and  the  Joint 
committee  advise  us  that  attaching 
1099  forms  to  individual  returns  will 
not  improve  compliance,  some  Mem- 
bers feel  it  will.  I  must  admit,  it  seems 
to  me  there  may  be  some  advanta- 
geous, psychological  effect  on  compli- 
ance from  requiring  attachment  of 
1099  forms,  I  am  not  an  expert,  and 


the  experts  disagree,  but  we  have  in- 
cluded that  to  make  an  honest  effort 
at  improving  compliance. 

Frankly,  I  cannot  imderstand  the  ar- 
gument, from  a  tax  policy  perspective, 
for  repealing  withholding  and  putting 
nothing  in  its  place.  The  only  argu- 
ment against  withholding  that  has 
ever  made  any  sense  to  me  has  been: 
Maybe  there  is  a  better  way  to  im- 
prove compliance.  Hire  more  IRS 
agents,  give  them  more  effective  tools, 
improve  the  quality  of  information  re- 
porting dociunents,  at  least  give  this 
all  a  try  before  making  the  big  Jump 
to  withholding. 

I  know  the  attractiveness  of  this  po- 
sition, because  that  was  where  I  stood 
when  President  Reagan  originally  pro- 
pped withholding  in  last  year's 
budget. 

I  came  to  believe  that  it  is  the  wrong 
position,  since  I  was  advised  by  the  tax 
compliance  experts  that  while  our  al- 
ternative can  help,  it  will  never  be  as 
effective  or  efficient  as  withholding. 
But  I  am  a  realist,  and  I  support  get- 
ting some  improvement  in  tax  compli- 
ance rather  than  none  at  all. 

I  can  count.  I  can  understand  the  re- 
duced revenue  estimates  from  this  al- 
ternative compared  to  withholding. 
But  I  can  also  count  votes,  and  believe 
I  know  when  to  compromise  for  the 
public  interest. 

We  don't  have  the  votes  to  improve 
tax  compliance  by  $13.4  billion 
through  withholding— $17.7  billion  in 
total— but  I  hope  we  would  have  the 
votes  to  improve  compliance  by  $8.2 
billion  on  withholding— $12.5  billion  in 
total.  That  is  politics,  and  I  can  under- 
stand it.  I  don't  like  it  or  agree  with  it, 
but  I  can  accept  it. 

It  is  a  different  story  to  say  we 
should  vote  against  doing  anything  to 
improve  tax  compliance.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  is  a  single  Senator  who 
does  not  think  we  should  improve  tax 
compliance.  But  I  am  concerned  that  a 
vote  to  repeal  withholding  and  put 
nothing  in  its  place  would  be  per- 
ceived, inaccurately,  as  a  vote  to  toler- 
ate tax  fraud  and  noncompliance. 

The  compromise  we  have  reached  is 
not  a  substitute  for  withholding.  It  is 
not  even  a  second  best  alternative  to 
withholding.  It  is  probably  the  third 
or  fourth  best  alternative  to  withhold- 
ing, depending  on  whether  Congress  \ 
later  agrees  to  appropriate  sufficient 
funds  for  the  IRS  to  implement  this 
compromise.  But  the  compromise  is 
better  than  approving  the  Long 
amendment. 

It  loses  less  revenue,  it  produces  a 
fairer  tax  system,  and  it  sends  a 
healthier  message  to  the  American 
taxpayer.  In  short,  it  is  better  tax 
policy.  Not  the  best,  perhaps,  but 
better. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include 
in  the  Record  a  table  summarizing  in- 
formation concerning  the  revenue  esti- 
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mates  on  withholding,  information  re-  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  lose  $13.4  Mr.  MELCHER.  It  is  possible. 

porting,  and  the  Dole  compromise.  biUion  if  we  do  not  Uble  the  repealer.  Mr.  DOLE.  I  might  say  that  I  con- 
There  being  no  objection,  the  table  The  compromise  would  pick  up  about    fess  to  the  Senator  from  Montana  that 

was   ordered    to   be    printed    in    the  70  percent  of  the  revenue  raised  by  I  have  had  so  many  numbers  thrown 

RicoRD,  as  foUows:  the  1982  TEPRA  changes  in  withhold-  at  me  from  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Com- 

Cumnt  cuimOative  revenue  ezttmaU  '^^  *"<*  Information  reporting.  Look-  mittee  on  Taxation  and  the  Treasury 

tDoUan5lnbllllon8-fiscalyearl983-M]  1^  °«L  oLT?t'«V°,lf!?^^*'^*'*K°'"'''■°"  Department   that   I   am   not   certain 

1982  compliance  changes  n^  gets  about  81  percent  of  the  reve-  from  day  to  day  what  the  numbers 

Wlu^SSt                                      13  4  nues  of  comprehensive  withholding.  are. 

InfonnaOon  re^iiJrttai"™™!"™"!!;;!;;       AA  So.   even   though   I   got   my   daUy  Mr.  MELCHER.  They  seem  to  indl- 

spanking  on  banking  today  from  the  cate  $10  1  billion 

'^'^ ""^  ?^*"J,*T'  Journal  editorial  page,  we  Mr.  DOLE.  Thkt  is  still  a  substantial 

Dole  compromise  Jfnif.IS^  „^nlHtH*?i!;!?^''^*  'i^''^""*  amount,  but  the  current  estimate  is 

Withholding 8.2  P*?VP:,^!!?J^"i'i^!eeT??"^;  $13.4   billion   from   withholding.   $4.4 

Infonnauon  reporting 4^  "  just  seems  to  me  that  the  vote  on  billion  from  1982  improvements  in  in- 

this  issue   is  whether  we  want  to  give  fnrmatlnn     rer>ortln<r      f«^    o     f«tol    Trf 

Total ia.5  away  that  $8.2  bUlion.  I  do  not  think  ;^??^S?on 

ComDarison  *®  should  have  given  anything  away.  *  «;_    TunrrrTTirw    it  i<.  .  ..iKof.^^i.i 

*^DSi?^romise  as  percent^e  of  That  ^^^  view.  But  we  have  done  aiS^'unJ^^S  te  a  substSSfS? 

1982 TEPRA  changes  (totan. 70.6  that.   We   have   made   that   decision.  JS^^Stwee^hP  ff^^^vn^ 

Dole  compromise  as  percentage  of  That  decision  is  behind  us.  „u?         ^    u  »         t  figures  you  are 

1982  TEPRA  changes  (withhold-  Senator  Lowe  beUeves  there  should  T'Z^  ,^«  *  *^  we  beUeve  from  their 

toe  only) 61.2  be  a  record  vote  on  whether  or  not  we  ^?J^  ^^  iigoies  UiY>e  from  the  Office 

Chamqks  ni  THK  RivmroK  Ebtiiiaim  are  going  to  repeal  it  altogether.  I  am  t^?^^^          Budget. 

1.  The  most  recent  change  (April.  1983)  re-  prepared  to  vote,  and  I  think  the  issue  L    "S^.SSHL^'^*'^'^  ^°^  yielding, 

duced  the  estimate  because  (1)  at  the  re-  has  been  drawn.  '"•  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 

quest  of  the  large  banks  and  others  original  Mr    LONG    B^r    President    let  me  *°^^^    **    move    to    table    the    Long 

issue  discount  reporting  was  delayed  by  6  niake  it  clear  that  as  far  as  the  Sena-  amendment.  I  beUeve  that  the  chance 

^^^^^l.lU^X^'^^^Vi:^^^'']^  tor  from  Louisiana  is  concerned,  he  to-  ^o^  ^^>^  ^  »  straightforward  way 

t^^chll^^^wrrredlStS^^Yemi^  taUyr^pects  the  right  Of  tho^e  Who  Tu'iJemln'S'would  IS^  v^i2^^7  T 

caused  by  withholding  by  $4.3  bUllon  and  negotiated  this  proposed  compromise  auirements  would  be  vetoed,  and  I  also 

ccHnpllance  by  500  mUllon.  The  revenue  re-  to  press  for  it.  and  if  he  were  a  party  relieve  that  that  particular  provision, 

ductlon  In  Information  reporting  was  $200  to  an  agreement,  he  would  be  support-  the  Long  amendment  as  it  is,  would 

million.    Thus,    the    total    revenue    gain  ing  it  himself.  not  be  likely  to  receive  any  consider- 

dropped  from  $22.7  bluion  to  $17.7  billion.  The  Senator  from  Louisiana  was  not  ation  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Jin^Jt*^^.i*',^Hr^"Si.°"vf,i«,*  1^""^  a  party  to  this  agreement.  He  did  not  It  is  my  firm  hope  and  beUef-and  I 

'^T^ltTlS^i.^S^^  -ake   the   compromise.   He   ^d   not  have  had^^ions  with  People  in 

for  dividends.  That  revision  reduced  the  naake  the  agreement,  and  the  Senator  the  House— that  the  modifications  we 

total  estimate  by  $3.2  billion,  from  $25.9  bll-  from  Louisiana  can  only  rely  on  the  have  made,  which  some  believe  to  be  a 

Uon  to  $22.7  billion.  record.  So  far  as  this  Senator  knows,  compromise  and  I  believe  to  be  a  com- 

Mr.  President.  I  think  the  Senator  there    are    no    assurances    that    the  promise,  will  make  it  more  likely  that 

from  Louisiana  has  properly  stated  it.  House  of  Representatives  will  consider  we  will  be  successful  in  House  action 

We  could  spend  the  afternoon  here  the  measure.  There  is  no  assurance  and  more  likely  that  the  issue  will  be 

talking  about  what  we  have  been  talk-  that  the  House  of  Representatives  is  accepted  by  the  President, 

ing  about  over  the  period  of  the  last  6  going  to  pass  it.  There  is  no  assurance  So  those  people  who  are  interested 

weeks.  I  think  everyone  knows  what  that  the  bill  will  ever  get  to  the  Presi-  in  solving  the  problem  of  the  10-per- 

the  repeal  wlU  do.  and  everyone  Imows  dent's  desk.  In  the  event  it  gets  to  the  cent  withholding  on  interest  and  divl- 

I  think  by  now  what  the  so-called  com-  President's  desk,  there  is  no  assurance  dends.   of   settling   this   question   by 

promise  wiU  do.  the  President  is  going  to  sign  the  bill,  matching  up  the  information  that  the 

I  think  when  there  is  a  choice  be-  Looking  at  all  those  uncertainties.  IRS  already  has.  and  by,  in  my  opin- 
tween  those  two,  it  is  very  clear  to  me  this  Senator  just  feels  that  he  would  ion,  making  it  unnecessary  for  us  to 
that  we  should  table  the  repealer  prefer  to  be  on  record  voting  the  way  ever  have  withholding,  would  be  well- 
amendment  and  then  adopt  the  com-  he  said  he  was  going  to  vote.  served  to  vote  with  me  to  table  the 
promise  which  will  be  voted  on  after  Does  the  Senator  desire  me  to  yield  Long  amendment  and  then  vote  on  the 
that.  for  a  question?  I  indicated  I  was  going  Kasten-Dole-Stevens   compromise   be- 

I    think    right    now    the    focus    is  to  yield  because  the  Senator  was  going  cause  that,  in  fact,  is  the  way  we  can 

narrow.  We  have,  on  the  one  hand,  a  to  make  a  motion  to  table.  make  a  change,   make  a  difference, 

compromise    which    I    understand    is  Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  the  Senator  The  other  vote  would  be  a  cosmetic 

supported  by  the  American  Bankers  for  yielding,  but  I  would  like  to  direct  vote  that  I  believe  would  not  be  able 

Association  and  others  who  have  been  my  remarks  to  the  chairman  of  the  to    go    through    the    House    or    the 

so  concerned  about  withholding.  I  am  Committee  on  Finance.  Senate. 

not  certain  they  would  not  like  the  Mr.  DOLE.  Yes.  I  would,  first  of  all,  Mr.  President 

repeal  better,  but  I  think  they  have  in-  Mr.    MELCHER.    You    mentioned  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  vote 

dicated  some  support  for  the  compro-  about  between  $12  billion  and  $13  bU-  on  the  Kasten-Dole-Stevens  compro- 

°4?*-  lion  in  the  revenue  estimate  or  maybe  mise  occiu- immediately  after  the  vote 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  com-  you  mentioned  a  larger  figure.  It  is  all  before  us  r%ht  now. 

promise  has  some  merit,  even  though  I  very   confusing   because   the   current  The   PRESIDING   OFFICER   (Mr 

still  prefer  withholding.  At  least,  we  budget  estimate  of  April  1983  by  the  Jkpsen).  Is  there  any  objection?  The 

are  going  to  be  picking  up  a  substan-  Congressional  Budget  Office,  which  is  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered 

tlal  amount  of  that  revenue,  assuming  dated  April  12,  shows  a  substantially  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President  I  move 

the  estimates  are  correct  and  assum-  smaller  amount  of  estimate  on  with-  to  table  the  Long  amendment 

ing,  second,  that  we  do  give  the  IRS  holding.   I   wonder   if   the   Office  of  Mr.  LONG.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 

an  additional  appropriation.  Management  and  Budget  figures  are  nays. 

So  we  lose  in  the  compromise  over  wrong?  The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      Is 

present  law  about  $5.2  blUion.  Mr.  DOLE.  It  is  possible.  there  a  sufficient  second? 
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Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  Kasten- 
Dole-Stevens  compromise. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  ask  that  it  be  in 
order  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  asking  for  the  yeas 
and  nays? 

Mr.  LONG.  On  both  votes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second.  Is  there  objection? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
B4r.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  It. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  did  we 
receive  unanimous  consent  in  order  to 
have  a  vote  on  the  compromise  imme- 
diately thereafter?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 
Mr.  KASTEN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  to  lay 
on  the  table  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerit 
wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker). 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  STMits), 
and  the  Senator  from  Coimectlcut 
(Mr.  WncKBi)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Gldth) 
and  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Habt)  are  necesiarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  55, 
nays  40,  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  61  Leg.] 
YEAS-65 


Long 

ICaUunaga 

Meldier 

ICitcheU 

Itoynihan 

Ntckles 


Baker 
Olenn 


Nunn  Saner 

Pell  Stennis 

Pryor  T»on«»» 

Randolph  Zortnaky 
Rlegle 
Sarbanes 

NOT  VOTDJO— 5 


Abdnor 

Armstrons 

BoKhwitz 

Chafee 

Chiles 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Cranston 

D'Amato 

Danforth 

Denton 

Dodd 

Dole 

Domenicl 

Durenberser 

Oam 

Ooldwater 

Gorton 

Oranley 


Andrews 

Baucus 

Bentsen 

BIden 

Blngaman 

Boren 

Bradley 

Bumpers 


Hatch 

Hatneld 

HawUns 

Hecht 

Heins 

Humphrey 

Jepeen 

Kanebaum 

Kasten 

Kennedy 

lAUtenbers 

Laxalt 

Levin 

Lugar 

Mathlas 

MatUncly 

McCIure 

Metaenbaum 

Murkowski 

NAYS— 40 

Burdlck 

Byrd 

DeConclnl 

Dixon 

Eacleton 

East 

Ezon 

Pord 


Packwood 

Percy 

Prenler 

Proxmlre 

Quayle 

Roth 

Rudman 

Simpson 

Specter 

Stafrord 

Stevens 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Trible 

Wallop 

Warner 

Wilson 


Henin 

Helms 

Holllngs 

Huddleston 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Leahy 


Hart 
Symms 


Weicker 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
amendment  No.  1193  was  agreed  to. 

Blr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

(Statements  delivered  or  submitted 
relating  to  the  compromise  are  as  fol- 
lows:) 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the 
compromise    amendment    drafted   by 
Senators  Kastsh.  Dole.  Stevkws,  and 
others,  which  would  delay  implemen- 
tation of  the  10-percent  withholding 
requirement  on  interest  and  dividend 
earnings  for  at  least  4  years  tmtU  July 
1.  1987.  After  extensively  studying  the 
problems  of  implementing  the  with- 
holding requirement  and  reviewing  in- 
formation not  available  to  the  Senate 
last  year  about  more  desirable  alterna- 
tive tax  collection  methods,  I  have 
concluded  that  the  provision  should  be 
replaced  with  procedures  which  are 
less  burdensome,  intrusive,  and  costly. 
In  my  judgment,  the  compromise 
struck  as  a  result  of  extended,  detailed 
discussions      and      hard      bargaining 
among    Senators,    Treasury    Depart- 
ment representatives,   and  others   is 
both  fair  and  reasonable.   It  would 
delay  by  4  years  mandatory  withhold- 
ing on  interest  and  dividends  until  at 
least  July  1,  1987.  Withholding  would 
only  go  into  effect  on  that  date  if  both 
Houses  of  Congress  approve,  and  only 
if  the  CJeneral  Accounting  Office  de- 
termines that  the  1985  tax  compliance 
rate  on  individual  interest  and  divi- 
dend income  is  less  than  95  percent.  In 
place  of  the  mandatory  withholding 
from  nearly  all  taxpayers,   the  IRS 
would  be  permitted  to  require  backup 
withholding  at  a  20-percent  rate  from 
those  individuals  who,  after  fair  notice 
by  the  IRS,  fail  to  honestly  report 
their  interest  and  dividend  earnings. 
Additionally,  all  taxpayers  with  this 
type  of  income  would  be  required  to 
include  the  form  1099  statements  of 
interest  and  dividend  earnings  with 
their  tax  returns,  just  as  they  now 
must  include  their  form  W-2  state- 
ments of  wage  and  salary  income.  In 
turn,  the  IRS  will  be  required  to  im- 
prove their  computerized  procedures 
of  matching  1099  information  reports 
from  payers  of  interest  and  dividends 
to  tax  returns,  and  payers  will  be  re- 
quired to  facilitate  the  matching  proc- 
ess by  f  lunishing  reports  on  magnetic 


tape.  Finally,  penalties  for  negligence 
and  fraud  will  be  increased. 

Mr.  President,  the  thrust  of  this  pro- 
posal is  to  minimize  the  burden  on 
honest  taxpayers  and  direct  enforce- 
ment efforts  at  the  small  percentage 
who  fall  to  fully  report  their  interest 
and  dividend  earnings.  It  also  avoids 
the  imposition  of  costly  new  proce- 
dures by  financial  institutions  and 
leaves  the  tax  collection  burden  where 
it  primarily  belongs— with  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service.  Prom  a  budgetary 
standpoint,  these  alternative  proce- 
dures are  estimated  to  generate  about 
two-thirds  of  the  tax  revenue  which 
the  mandatory  10-percent  withholding 
procedure  would  have  gained  for  the 
Treasury,  and  I  would  not  be  surprised 
if  the  IRS  finds  it  can  do  even  better 
than  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  initially  sup- 
ported withholding  with  great  reluc- 
tance and  only  after  specific  exemp- 
tions were  Included  for  low-income  in- 
dividuals, small  savers,  and  the  elder- 
ly. However,  I  have  become  increasing- 
ly concerned  that  those  exemptions 
may  not  be  sufficient  to  relieve  hard- 
ship on  individual  investors  and  finan- 
cial institutions. 

The  mandatory  withholding  require- 
ment is  simply  too  confusing,  compli- 
cated, and  biutlensome  for  individual 
savers.  I  have  heard  from  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  savers  in  my  State 
of  South  (Carolina  who  are  bitterly  op- 
posed to  the  withholding  requirement 
and  who  fear  that  it  will  greatly 
reduce  their  interest  earnings.  I  know 
that  other  Setutors  have  experienced 
a  similar  outpouring  of  concern.  Al- 
though in  reality  this  new  method  of 
collecting  taxes  on  interest  and  divi- 
dend earnings  at  the  source  would  not 
cause  any  honest  taxpayer  to  pay 
more  taxes,  nor  result  in  a  significant 
loss  of  interest  Income  to  the  taxpay- 
er, nevertheless  it  is  apparent  that  the 
withholding  requirement  is  widely 
misunderstood  and  misapprehended- 
Since  the  public  lacks  confidence  in 
the  fairness  or  necessity  of  this  proce- 
dure, I  am  concerned  that  it  has  the 
potential  for  discouraging  savings, 
which  would  undermine  long-term  eco- 
nomic recovery. 

Banks,  savings  and  loans,  and  credit 
tuiions  have  made  a  strong  case  that 
the  withholding  requirement  could  po- 
tentially cost  them  millions  of  dollars 
in  lost  investments  and  administrative 
expenses.  For  instance,  one  of  the 
larger  savings  and  loans  in  my  State 
has  estimated  that  the  new  procedure 
will  increase  their  administrative  costs 
by  about  $300,000  and  cause  the  possi- 
ble loss  of  $6  million  in  withdrawn  de- 
posits. 

To  the  extent  that  operating  and  ad- 
ministrative costs  to  these  institutions 
are  increased  by  this  procedure,  inter- 
est and  dividend  withholding  would 
have  the  effect  of  reducing  taxes  paid 
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to  the  Government  by  banks  and 
S4tL's.  interest  earnings  paid  to  de- 
positors, and  would  tend  to  keep  inter- 
est rates  for  borrowers  higher  than 
they  otherwise  would  be.  The  manda- 
tory requirement  essentially  would 
have  made  tax  collectors  out  of  our  fi- 
nancial institutions— a  responsibility 
that  properly  rests  with  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service— and  it  would  have 
unduly  burdened  honest  taxpayers  in 
order  to  collect  taxes  from  those  who 
do  not  comply  with  the  law. 

Mr.  President,  all  things  considered, 
this  compromise  is  a  vast  improvement 
over  the  mandatory  withholding  pro- 
cedure, and  I  believe  it  will  prove  to  be 
far  more  acceptable  to  the  American 
people.  I  hope  that  the  Senate  and  the 
House  promptly  adopt  this  new  pro- 
posal, and  I  shall  strongly  recommend 
to  President  Reagan  that  he  sign  the 
bUl. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
support  the  compromise  that  has  been 
reached  on  interest  and  dividend  with- 
holding. 

I  have  supported  repeal  of  withhold- 
ing since  Congress  passed  it  last 
summer.  I  voted  against  withholding 
when  it  was  raised  in  the  Senate  last 
year,  as  well  as  in  1976  when  the  con- 
cept first  came  before  us. 

I  congratulate  my  colleagues.  Sena- 
tor Dole  and  Senator  Kasten  for  this 
compromise  that  addresses  our  major 
concerns  over  withholding.  As  I  imder- 
stand  the  compromise  described  today 
by  my  colleagues,  it  has  several  parts. 
It  would: 

One.  delay  interest  and  dividend 
withholding  untU  July  1.  1987.  So  the 
July  1.  1983.  withholding  date  would 
be  put  off  for  4  years.  Withholding 
wiU  begin  in  1987  only  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances. By  that.  I  mean  that 
withholding  would  take  effect  only  if 
the  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO) 
certifies  that  the  1985  compliance  rate 
is  not  at  least  95  percent.  In  other 
words,  we  will  not  have  withholding  if 
taxpayer  compliance  on  interest  and 
dividend  taxation  improves. 

Second,  both  Houses  of  Congress 
would  have  to  vote  affirmatively  to 
accept  the  GAO  findings  before  the 
withholding  goes  into  effect. 

Third,  I  understand  the  compromise 
will  provide  the  type  of  backup  with- 
holding that  Senator  Kasten  has  ad- 
vocated in  his  legislation.  S.  222.  There 
will  be  a  strong  effort  to  insure  correct 
use  of  taxpayer  identification  num- 
bers. In  addition,  copies  of  the  1099  in- 
formation reports  will  be  required  to 
be  filed  with  returns.  Taxpayers  al- 
ready receive  1099's  from  their  banks 
and  companies  in  which  they  own 
stock.  They  will  now  be  required  to 
staple  these  to  their  tax  forms  so  IRS 
could  check  on  compliance.  Banks  will 
be  required  to  provide  IRS  with  mag- 
netic tapes  to  facilitate  this  compari- 
son. 


Fourth.  IRS  will  be  required  to  im- 
plement a  better  program  for  match- 
ing 1099  returns  with  tax  returns.  Pen- 
alties will  be  increased  for  taxpayers 
who  seek  to  avoid  taxes  on  their  inter- 
est and  dividend  income. 

This  compromise  is  preferable  to  the 
full  withholding  on  interest  and  divi- 
dends that  is  slated  to  take  effect  in 
July.  It  does  not  go  as  far  as  S.  222. 
Senator  Kasten's  repeal  bill  that  I 
have  cosponsored.  but  it  is  an  accepta- 
ble compromise. 

I  congratulate  my  friend  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Kasten)  for  taking  the 
lead  on  this  important  issue  and  for 
his  tireless  efforts  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  American  people  the 
costs  that  this  tyi)e  of  withholding  will 
impose  on  the  savers— especially  the 
smaller  savers— of  this  country. 

At  a  time  when  Congress  and  the 
President  have  declared  the  impor- 
tance of  stimulating  savings  and  in- 
vestment, withholding  is  enacted  as 
one  of  the  greatest  savings  disincen- 
tives ever  passed  by  Congress. 

Now  some  of  my  colleagues  may  be 
surprised  to  hear  that  this  new  law  is 
going  to  impact  on  small  savers  espe- 
cially. At  times,  some  proponents  of 
withholding  have  said  that  repeal  is  a 
big  bank,  rich  taxpayer  concern. 

Let  me  say  that  my  experience  in  Il- 
linois is  far  from  that  simple  stereo- 
type. In  fact,  the  mail  I  have  been  re- 
ceiving—340.000  pieces  in  just  the  last 
3  months  and  equal  to  the  mail  I  usu- 
ally receive  in  1  entire  year— comes 
mostly  from  the  small  towns  and  small 
financial  institutions  in  Illinois.  Our 
State  probably  has  more  banks  and 
savings  and  loan  associations  than  any 
other  State  in  the  Union  because  of  its 
long  history  as  a  unit  banking  State. 
And  there  is  good  reason  that  I  am 
hearing  from  the  small  savers  and 
small  institutions.  Over  30  percent  of 
all  this  mail  is  in  the  form  of  hand- 
written letters. 

First,  the  small  banks  are  going  to 
have  to  pay  for  the  computerized  serv- 
ices to  process  the  redtape  associated 
with  withholding.  Now  a  large  Chicago 
bank  will  have  to  make  larger  expendi- 
tures—several million  dollars  for  each 
large  bank  in  Chicago— but  the  small- 
er banks  will  have  to  ante  up  quite  a 
large  amount,  too.  although  it  may 
seem  small  compared  to  what  the 
bigger  banks  will  pay  for  compliance. 

Second,  the  small  savers  at  all  insti- 
tutions will  be  affected  by  withhold- 
ing. The  banks  will  have  to  pay  for  it 
in  some  way  and  it  may  result  in 
higher  interest  costs  charged  borrow- 
ers, lower  interest  rates  paid  on  sav- 
ings accounts  or  reduced  earnings. 
This  is  not  a  costless  program  to  the 
private  sector  and  the  costs  will  nm 
considerably  above  what  the  Treasury 
has  estimated  it  will  cost  for  private  fi- 
nancial institutions.  In  fact,  it  strikes 
me  as  odd  that  the  Treasury  claims  it 
would  cost  it  several  billion  dollars  to 


collect  unpaid  taxes  on  interest  and 
dividends,  but  much  less  for  the  pri- 
vate sector. 

A  recent  article  in  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  was  headlined.  "Withholding 
Hurts  Small  Savers."  Now  the  Sun- 
Times  is  no  fan  of  withholding  repeal 
and  has,  in  fact,  editorialized  in  sup- 
port of  withholding.  They  are  one  of 
the  few  newspapers  in  my  State  of  Illi- 
nois that  have  supported  withholding. 

Tet  they  have  pinpointed  an  addi- 
tional cost  to  savers  that  has  gone 
largely  unnoticed  in  this  debate  over 
withholding. 

Let  me  Just  quote  a  few  paragraphs 
from  their  article  of  March  27. 

The  article  opens  with  this  sentence: 

The  federal  government's  controversial 
plan  to  withhold  tax  on  Interest  payments 
will  penalize  some  10  million  savers  who  are 
already  overwlthheld. 

That  was  a  key  conclusion  reached  when 
the  Sun-Times  used  a  computer  to  analyze 
the  plan  to  withhold  10  percent  of  all  Inter- 
est and  dividend  payments  beginning  In 
July. 

The  paper  went  on  to  say  that: 
A  major  group  of  losers  under  the  new 
withholding  plan,  the  Sun-Times  found,  are 
10  million  taxpayers  who  already  have  too 
much  withheld  from  wages  or  salaries. 

For  this  group,  an  additional  layer  of 
withholding  on  interest  payments  will  just 
make  a  bad  situation  worse. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  article  from  the 
Sun-Times  be  included  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Sun-Times,  Mar.  27, 1983] 

WiTRHOLDnfG  Hurts  Small  Savers 

(By  Thomas  J.  Moore) 

Washingtoh.— The  federal  government's 
controversial  plan  to  withhold  tax  on  inter- 
est payments  will  penalize  some  10  million 
savers  who  are  already  overwlthheld. 

That  was  a  key  conclusion  reached  when 
the  Sim-Times  used  a  computer  to  analyze 
the  plan  to  withhold  10  percent  of  all  inter- 
est and  dividend  payments  beginning  in 
July. 

To  find  out  who  would  be  affected,  the 
Sun-Times  used  a  scientifically  selected 
sample  of  tax  returns  from  which  names 
and  other  identifying  data  had  been  re- 
moved. 

A  major  group  of  losers  under  the  new 
withholding  plan,  the  Sun-Times  found,  are 
10  million  taxpayers  who  already  have  too 
much  withheld  from  wages  or  salaries. 

For  this  group,  an  additional  layer  of 
withholding  on  interest  payments  will  just 
make  a  bad  situation  worse. 

The  problem  occurs,  the  Sun-Times 
found,  because  the  automatic  exemption  for 
small  savers  is  set  too  low— exemption 
begins  as  soon  as  the  saver  earns  $150  or 
more  in  Interest  and  dividends. 

Over-withholding  is  worst  among  small 
savers:  73  percent  of  savers  with  $500  or  less 
in  aimual  interest  were  already  over-with- 
held by  $100  or  more,  according  to  the 
sample  of  returns  filed  in  1981  for  the  previ- 
ous year. 


The  new  law  requires  savings  institutions 
to  withhold  Income  tax  on  interest-bearing 
accounts.  But  they  are  allowed  to  exempt 
accotmts  earning  $150  or  less  per  year.  The 
account-holder  does  not  have  to  file  a  spe- 
cial form. 

This  saves  approximately  14  million  tax- 
payers from  additional  and  unnecessary 
withholding. 

A  much  smaller  group  would  qualify  for 
special  exemptions  for  low-income  people 
and  the  elderly.  But  individuals  have  to  take 
the  initiative  to  get  the  forms  and  file  them 
at  a  financial  institution. 

That  leaves  10  million  taxpayers  who  will 
have  10  percent  of  their  interest  withheld 
from  their  small  savings  accounts  even 
though  they  already  have  too  much  with- 
held from  their  salaries  or  wages. 

A  Treasury  Department  spokesman,  asked 
about  the  Sun-Times  findings,  said  the  de- 
partment had  never  looked  at  the  question 
of  whether  people  subject  to  interest  with- 
holding were  already  over-withheld. 

"They  can  always  adjust  their  W-4  [wage 
withholding]  form  If  they  are  over-with- 
held," the  omkeaman  said. 

But  the  Sun-Times  foimd  that  over-with- 
holding on  interest  could  be  cut  in  half 
simply  by  raising  the  automatic  exemption 
from  $150  to  $500.  Since  the  withholding 
amounted  to  less  than  $50  per  account,  rais- 
ing the  exemption  would  cut  paperwork  and 
would  not  create  a  significant  loss. 

Unlike  Individual  exemptions— which  re- 
quire millions  of  forms  to  be  processed— the 
automatic  exemptions  can  be  handled 
through  the  computers  at  savings  institu- 
tions. 

Spokesmen  for  the  American  Bankers  As- 
sociation and  the  U.S.  League  of  Savings  In- 
stitutions said  most  of  their  members  would 
use  the  automatic  exemption  plan. 

It  would  be  no  more  trouble  to  set  the  ex- 
emption level  at  $500  rather  than  $150,  they 
said. 

The  withholding  plan  has  triggered  a  furi- 
ous debate  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  where  Sen. 
Robert  W.  Kasten  Jr.  (R-Wls.)  is  leading  a 
campaign  to  block  the  plan  and  Sen.  Robert 
J.  Dole  (R-Kan.),  the  Finance  Committee 
chairman,  is  trying  to  ensure  it  goes  into 
effect. 

Behind  Kasten's  effort  is  a  well-coordinat- 
ed mass  lobbying  effort  by  the  banlcs  and 
thrift  Institutions. 

And  Dole's  well-orchestrated  coimter-cam- 
paign  has  the  full  backing  of  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration. 

The  heated  conflict  has  spawned  some 
nasty  charges.  Dole  and  President  Reagan 
have  attacked  the  "banking  lobby"  for  being 
greedy  and  misleading  the  public. 

Kasten  and  his  Senate  allies  have  argued 
the  plan  will  not  raise  revenue  and  will  pe- 
nalize small  savers  and  the  elderly,  who  are 
especially  dependent  on  interest  income. 

Treasury  Secretary  Donald  T.  Regan  in- 
sisted that  the  purpose  of  interest  withhold- 
ing is  to  stop  tax  cheating— not  to  penalize 
small  savers. 

Because  of  withholding  on  wages,  Regan 
said,  practically  all  the  taxes  owed  on  sala- 
ries and  wages  are  collected. 

Even  for  those  who  don't  bother  to  file  re- 
turns, the  government  simply  keeps  the 
withholding. 

But  the  financial  institutions  claim  that 
the  withholding  will  cost  them  more  money 
that  the  government  will  get  in  extra  tax 
revenue. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  point  out  that  the  intangible 
cost  of  added  redtape  also  applies  in 


this  case.  Proponents  of  withholding 
on  Interest  say  that  the  law  is  replete 
with  exemptions  for  the  elderly  and 
the  poor.  It  is  true  that  the  law  is  writ- 
ten with  these  exemptions,  but  each 
taxpayer  will  have  to  file  a  special  ex- 
emption certificate  with  each  financial 
institution,  on  each  account  and  with 
each  company  from  which  the  taxpay- 
er receives  any  dividends. 

It  may  sound  simple  enough  to  us. 
but  it  will  most  likely  be  the  low- 
income  elderly  and  poorer  taxpayers 
who  will  not  find  out  about  this  re- 
quirement of  law  or  who  will  fail  to 
file  the  necessary  paperwork.  And  so 
their  accounts  will  be  withheld  on.  But 
to  get  their  interest  income  back,  an- 
other form  will  have  to  be  filed  with 
their  taxes  the  next  spring.  Yet  some 
of  these  same  taxpayers  are  exempt 
under  the  law  from  filing  any  tax 
form.  For  example,  the  elderly  poor 
who  have  less  than  $4,300  in  income 
must  file  no  tax  form  with  the  IRS.  So 
in  their  case,  theh  tiny  but  essential 
amount  of  overwlthheld  interest 
income  might  be  lost  to  them  entirely 
because  they  would  not  file  for  their 
refund. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  wish  to  be- 
labor this  point,  but  Congress  has 
chosen  a  very  cumbersome  route  to 
collect  the  billions  of  dollars  owed  the 
Federal  Government.  The  new  law  in 
effect  says  the  end  Justifies  the  means, 
no  matter  how  much  redtape  that 
means  for  the  private  sector.  Ameri- 
cans want  a  government  that  collects 
taxes  rightfully  owed  by  taxpayers. 
But  in  doing  so.  we  must  remember 
the  fundamental  principle  of  Ameri- 
can Government  that  oiu-  laws  are  de- 
signed to  serve  the  people  and  not  vice 
versa. 

One  of  our  fomjer  colleagues,  a  dis- 
tinguished constitutional  scholar  in 
his  own  right,  has  recently  written  to 
the  WaU  Street  Journal  about  with- 
holding. On  March  29.  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  printed  a  letter  from  former 
Senator  Sam  Ervin.  Jr.  It  is  an  excel- 
lent letter  and  it  touches  on  the  point 
I  Just  raised. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Ervin's  letter  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  the  close  of 

my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  I.) 

Mr.  PERCY.  Iidr.  President,  in  clos- 
ing I  should  like  to  bring  to  my  col- 
leagues attention  the  wide  discrepancy 
in  costs  associated  with  withholding. 
The  following  chart  should  place  this 
in  perspective.  The  first  line  is  the 
Treasury  estimates  of  the  estimated 
additional  revenue  from  withholding, 
amounting  to  $22.7  billion  between 
now  and  1988. 

The  second  line  is  that  of  Donald 
Pugllsi  of  the  University  of  Delaware, 
prepared  at  the  request  of  the  U.S. 
League   of  Savings   Institutions.  Mr. 


Pugllsi  has  determined  that  the  new 
law  will  lead  to  a  net  loss  of  tl.8  bil- 
lion over  the  next  5  years.  He  has  fac- 
tored other  elements  into  the  Treas- 
ury estimate  and  contends  that  as 
much  as  $4.6  billion  of  "new"  revenue 
would  be  realized  anyway,  that  $4.1 
billion  is  an  overestimate  of  speedier 
tax  payments  and  that  $2.7  billion  is 
overestimated  because  of  reduced  divi- 
dend and  interest  income.  In  addition 
to  these  miscalculations.  Mr.  Pugllsi 
contends  that  as  much  as  $13  bUlion 
will  not  accrue  to  the  (jovemment  be- 
cause of  failures  of  IRS  to  beef  up  its 
enforcement  activities. 

If  Mr.  Pugllsi  is  right,  the  new  law 
will  have  saddled  honest  taxpayers 
with  an  enormous  paperwork  burden 
without  producing  the  revenue  prom- 
ised. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  a 
chart  comparing  these  two  estimates 
be  included  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

WITHHOIDING:  REVENUE  GAIN  OR  LOSS? 
(In  Hk  ol  dotars) 
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Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  intend 
to  vote  for  this  compromise  provision 
because  of  the  reasons  I  have  outlined. 

Exhibit  1 
DivxDDTD,  Interest  Withholding  Scorned 

I  want  to  commend  the  excellent  editorial 
entitled  "Tax  Revolt  (Cont'd)"  (March  17). 

As  an  American  who  abhors  tyranny,  I 
condemn  the  dividend  and  interest  with- 
holding law  which  takes  effect  July  1.  Its 
implementation  would  constitute  rank  tyr- 
anny on  the  part  of  the  federal  government 
because  it  vests  the  sins  of  the  guilty  upon 
the  inncx^nt. 

Under  existing  law  every  law-abiding  tax- 
payer having  dividend  or  Interest  income 
pays  25%  of  the  federal  income  tax  due  on 
such  income  every  three  months.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  have  a  withholding  law  which 
compels  the  withholding  by  banks  and  fi- 
nancial institutions  of  10%  of  such  income 
as  it  matures. 

As  the  editorial  points  out,  IRS  is  trying 
to  get  the  banks  and  financial  institutions 
to  perform  its  duties.  If  IRS  would  perform 
its  duty  and  call  upon  taxpayers  who  try  to 
cheat  on  these  items  of  Income,  it  could  col- 
lect virtually  all  of  the  unpaid  income  taxes 
on  these  items  by  simple  demands  in  letter 
form.  It  then  could  prosecute  in  the  federal 
courts  those  who  refuse  to  heed  these  de- 
mands. 

President  Reagan,  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Regan,  and  Senator  Bob  Dole  have  been 
making  threats  against  banks  and  financial 
institutions  for  encouraging  lobbying 
against  this  withholding  law.  They  asseri,  in 
substance,  that  the  only  opponents  of  this 
law  are  banks  and  financial  institutions. 
The  truth  is  that  untold  millions  of  law- 
abiding  taxpayers  deeply  resent  this  law  and 
they  are  demanding  it  repeal. 
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If  tbe  President,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treuury,  and  Senator  Dole  would  read  the 
First  Amendment,  they  would  discover  that 
it  gives  every  American  the  right  to  petition 
the  federal  government  for  a  redress  of 
grievances.  They  might  then  realize  that 
these  banks  and  financial  institutions  and 
millions  of  law-abiding  taxpayers  are  merely 
exercising  their  constitutional  right  to  peti- 
tion for  a  redress  of  a  serious  government 
grievance  and  might  stop  their  threats. 
Sam  M.  Ervm,  Jr.. 
Former  U.S.  Senator. 
Morganton.  N.C. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  as  my  col- 
leagues and  most  Americans  know  by 
now,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Glehk)  has  Journeyed  to  his  home- 
town of  New  Concord.  Ohio,  today  to 
make  an  announcement  of  consider- 
able Importance.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Qlenn).  the  record  should 
show,  has  been  a  consistent  opponent 
of  withholding  of  taxes  on  Interest 
and  dividend  Income.  In  his  necessary 
absence,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  statement  prepared  by  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  be  printed  In  the  Rscoro 
prior  to  the  vote  on  final  passage  of 
this  amendment. 

The  PRESmmo  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

(The  statement  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Rxcoro  follows:) 

WUHBOLDIHG  OH  nmUST  AMD  DIVISKin) 

nicoifx 
•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  my 
record  of  opposing  withholding  on  in- 
terest and  dividend  Income  goes  back 
to  1980  when  I  cosponsored  a  Senate 
resolution  opposing  such  withholding 
In  principle.  I  voted  against  withhold- 
ing when  the  1982  tax  bill  was  before 
the  Senate,  and  in  January  of  this 
year  I  cosponsored  legislation  to 
repeal  withholding. 

Withholding  on  savings  is  bad  eco- 
nomic policy.  It  discourages  savings  at 
a  time  when  our  Nation  has  a  critical 
need  for  savings  capital  to  finance  eco- 
nomic growth.  We  now  have  the 
lowest  savings  rate  of  any  industrial 
nation  in  the  world  and  should  be 
doing  all  we  can  to  encourage  savings, 
not  the  opposite. 

A  substantial  proportion  of  the  in- 
creased revenues  from  withholding 
comes  from  accelerated  tax  payments. 
This  burden  falls  inequitably  on  the 
millions  of  honest  taxpayers  and  small 
savers  who  are  among  the  74  percent 
of  American  taxpayers  who  are  al- 
ready overwithheld  on  their  salary  in- 
comes. Withholding  on  interest  and 
dividends  only  magnifies  the  overwith- 
holdlng  problems  for  taxpayers  in  this 
category.  Overwlthholdlng  is  inequita- 
ble because  it  is  an  interest-free  loan 
to  the  Government  from  taxpayers. 
Many  of  these  taxpayers  are  the  elder- 
ly who  rely  on  their  interest  and  divi- 
dend income  to  meet  dally  expenses.  I 
am  concerned  that  the  exemption 
process  written  into  the  1982  law 
would  fail  to  work  and  thus  force  el- 
derly people,  who  otherwise  would  not 


be  required  to  file  a  tax  return,  to  file 
a  complicated  tax  report  to  obtain 
reftmd  of  their  meager  interest  and 
dividend  earnings. 

The  IRS  already  has  a  mechanism 
to  collect  taxes  on  interest  and  divi- 
dends on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis.  Tax- 
payers who  have  significant  income 
not  subject  to  withholding  are  re- 
quired to  make  quarterly  tax  pay- 
ments. Those  who  underpay  or  fall  to 
file  quarterly  tax  returns  are  subject 
to  a  penalty  plus  Interest  on  the  un- 
derpaid amount.  Payers  of  Interest 
and  dividends  furnish  the  taxpayer 
and  the  IRS  with  a  form  reporting 
such  income. 

Indeed,  most  of  tl^e  revenue  lost  to 
the  Government  from  failure  to  report 
interest  Involves  Instruments  such  as 
bearer  bonds  and  U.8.  Treasury  obliga- 
tions, not  savings  accounts.  This  is  be- 
cause payers  of  Interest  on  these  obli- 
gations, including  the  UJS.  Treasury, 
have  not  been  required  to  submit 
payee  information  to  the  IRS.  The 
1982  tax  law  requires  such  reporting  in 
addition  to  the  new  10-percent  with- 
holding. Repeal  or  delay  of  withhold- 
ing will  not  affect  the  reporting  re- 
quirement, which  by  itself  will  foster 
compliance. 

Mr.  President,  withholding  is  not 
Just  a  bankers'  issue,  as  some  would 
have  us  believe.  It  is  an  issue  that  af- 
fects savers  and  investors.  Its  costs  of 
administration  are  high  and  these 
costs  would  fall  unevenly  upon  the 
small  savers  and  the  community  finan- 
cial institutions  of  this  country.  I  be- 
lieve that  is  onerous.  I  would  favor 
outright  repeal  of  the  withholding  re- 
quirement, but  believe  that  the  com- 
promise being  voted  upon  in  the 
Senate  today  does  go  a  long  way  to 
correct  the  problems  associated  with 
withholding.* 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  express  my  support  for 
the  compromise  tax  compliance  meas- 
ure, as  a  cosponsor.  and  compliment 
the  architects  of  this  solution.  This 
compromise  is  a  well-crafted,  moderate 
approach  to  the  problem  of  tax  eva- 
sion. Moreover,  it  would  avoid  the 
somewhat  drastic  approach  of  the  ex- 
isting withholding  law.  This  compro- 
mise represents  a  victory  for  common- 
sense.  There  can  be  no  question  about 
the  popular  outrage  concerning  tax 
withholding  on  interest  and  dividends. 

As  Senators  luiow,  I  have  opposed 
the  tax  withholding  proposal  since  it 
was  first  considered  by  Congress.  I  be; 
lleve  that  penalizing  innocent  taxpay- 
eirs  and  imposing  the  heavy  costs  on 
savers  and  financial  institutions  is  ex- 
cessive and  counterproductive.  At  a 
time  when  we  are  trying  to  encourage 
people  to  save  and  invest  more,  adding 
withholding  and  regulatory  burden  on 
these  savers  makes  no  sense.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  we  should  do  everything  to 
encourage  saving  and  capital  forma- 
tion. Subjecting  savers  and  saving  in- 


stitutions to  additional  redtape  and 
advance  taxation  discourages  savings. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  President,  I 
agree  that  we  must  be  concerned 
about  tax  evasion.  We  cannot  ignore 
the  willful  and  illegal  evasion  of  our 
tax  laws.  While  I  agree  that  taxation 
should  be  as  simple  as  possible,  I  also 
believe  it  should  be  applied  fairly. 
Honest  individuals  who  pay  their 
taxes  should  not  have  to  assume  the 
burden  of  those  who  illegaUy  evade 
their  fair  taxes.  In  administering  and 
enforcing  the  Tax  Code,  we  must 
avoid  excessive  burdens  and  harass- 
ment. Many  citizens  realize  that  the 
IRS  is  as  capable  of  bureaucratic 
abuse  as  any  other  Federal  agency. 
The  proposed  tax  withholding  on  in- 
terest and  dividends  simply  went  too 
far. 

The  compromise  before  us  today 
mandates  improved  reporting  and  wiU 
make  tax  cheating  more  dangerous 
than  ever.  Magnetic  tape  reporting 
and  better  IRS  monitoring  and  match- 
ing of  information  on  tax  returns  wiU 
make  it  easier  to  identify  evaders. 
Those  who  do  cheat  on  their  taxes  wlU 
have  "standby"  withholding.  Finally, 
increased  penalties  should  deter  po- 
tential violators. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  compromise 
will  achieve  the  increased  compliance 
we  are  all  seeking  and  will  do  so  in  a 
way  that  will  minimize  the  cost  and  in- 
convenience. 

It  is  my  hope,  Mr.  President,  that 
this  compromise  will  be  adopted  by 
the  Senate  and  the  House.  Despite 
what  some  in  the  media  and  Congress 
might  have  us  believe,  this  is  a  con- 
sumer issue,  not  a  banldng  issue.  But. 
unless  this  law  is  delayed,  many  small 
banks  and  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions will  be  severely  affected.  This 
compromise  must  pass.  The  Congress 
and  President  must  act  now. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am, 
and  have  been  from  the  outset,  unal- 
terably opposed  to  the  withholding 
tax  on  dividends  and  interest.  I  contin- 
ue to  believe  that  this  Congress  should 
repeal  this  withholding  provision.  I 
supported  the  amendment  by  the  able 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long) 
which  would  have  repealed  the  with- 
holding outright.  But  Senator  Long's 
amendment  was  tabled,  much  to  my 
regret. 

Now  comes  the  so-called  compromise 
which,  while  it  does  not  repeal  the 
withholding,  does  defer  its  implemen- 
tation untU  1987.  Moreover,  we  still 
have  the  option  from  this  day  on  to 
repeal  withholding  with  an  amend- 
ment to  any  piece  of  "must"  legisla- 
tion considered  by  the  Senate.  So 
those  of  us  who  oppose  withholding 
preserve  our  options. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  imagine 
that  all  Senators— with  the  exception 
of  a  few  who  favor  withholding— will 
support  this  compromise. 


Mr.  BOSCHWrrZ.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  as  a  cosponBor  of  this  amendment 
to  reach  a  compromise  in  I'etolving  the 
controversial  issue  of  withholding  tax 
on  Interest  and  dividends.  This  Issue 
has  divided  and  delayed  the  Senate  for 
well  over  a  month  now.  I  believe  this 
amendment  satisfactorily  resolves  the 
controversy  without  requiring  that 
taxes  be  withheld  on  interest  and  divi- 
dends. 

Indeed,  this  amendment  is  very  simi- 
lar to  a  bill— S.  791— that  I  introduced 
over  a  month  ago.  on  March  11,  to 
start  a  dialog  between  those  in  favor 
of  withholding  and  those  who  want  to 
rep«Md  it.  Both  my  proposal  and  this 
compromise  amendment  repeal  with- 
holding if  the  compliance  level  for  in- 
terest and  dividends  reaches  accepta- 
ble levels.  In  fact,  this  amendment  re- 
quires Congress  to  vote  to  approve 
withholding  even  if  a  certain  compli- 
ance level  is  not  reached. 

In  addition,  both  my  proposal  and 
this  amendment  require  financial  in- 
stitutions to  report  interest  and  divi- 
dends to  the  IRS  on  magnetic  tape,  to 
send  individuals  an  "official  1099" 
each  year,  and  to  pay  a  penalty  for 
sending  the  IRS  incorrect  social  secu- 
rity numbers.  With  these  provisions,  I 
beUeve  that  withholding  is  not  neces- 
sary. 

Mr.  President,  since  coming  to  the 
Senate,  I  have  not  encountered  a  more 
controversial    issue.    In    the    last    2 


months,  I  have  received  over  150.000 
cards  and  letters  from  individuals  who 
oppose  withholding.  Before  simply 
voting  to  repeal  withholding.  I  wrote  a 
letter  to  my  constituents  explaining 
withholding,  why  it  was  paued  last 
year,  and  who  was  exempt  from  the 
withholding  provisions. 

I  then  asked  my  constituents  to  fill 
out  a  post  card  I  sent  them  to  let  me 
know  if  they  wanted  me  to  vote  to 
keep  withholding,  repeal  withholding, 
or  work  on  my  proposal.  The  response 
has  been  outstanding:  86  percent  of 
the  responses  still  wanted  to  repeal 
withholding  or  work  out  a  compro- 
mise. Indeed.  59  percent  wanted  me  to 
keep  working  on  a  compromise.  I 
would  like  to  share  three  of  the  re- 
sponses I  received.  These  letters  are  a 
sample  of  the  35,000  replies  I  received 
to  my  letter— most  urging  repeal,  com- 
promise, or  both. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  at  this 
outstanding  response  from  Minneso- 
tans;  it  guided  me  to  work  for  a  com- 
promise or  repeal  of  withholding.  I 
must  say  that  the  preference  of  Min- 
nesotans  was  so  clear  that  I  would 
have  voted  for  repeal  if  a  compromise 
had  not  been  successful.  But  I  filed  my 
proposal  as  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
and  am  pleased  that  it  now  serves  as 
the  backbone  of  the  compromise  now 
before  us. 

As  elected  of  f  icals  we  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  be  responsive  to  the  people 


who  elected  us.  But.  we  also  have  an 
obligation  to  act  responsibly.  I  believe 
this  compromise  amendment  meets 
both  of  those  obligations,  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  adopt  the  amend- 
ment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  two 
tables  printed  in  the  Record,  as  well 
as  three  letters  I  have  received  in  con- 
nection with  this  matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro.  as  follows: 

CHART  Of  RESPONSES  TO  SENATOR  RUDY  BOSCHWrTZ 
CONCERNING  THE  WITHHOLDING  OF  INTEREST  AND  DIVI- 
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COMPARISON  OF  BOSCHWITZ  PROPOSAL  AND  APRIL  19  COMPROMISE  ON  WITHHOLDING 


March  11  Boschwitz  proposal 


April  19  compromise 


Delay  tintil  January  1.  1988;  provides  a  5-year  transition  period  to 
determine  if  withholding  Is  necessary  to  Increase  compliance.  If 
the  compliance  level  for  Interest  does  not  Increase  from  90  per- 
cent to  95  percent,  payors  of  Interest  will  be  required  to  imple- 
ment withholding:  if  the  compliance  level  for  dividends  does  not 
increase  from  82  percent  to  91  percent,  payors  of  dividends  will  be 
required  to  Implement  withholding.  GAO  wlU  conduct  a  study  of 
the  respecUve  compliance  levels  and  cost/benefit  analysis  of  with- 
holding. 

Payors  of  Interest  and  dividends  will  be  required  to  use  magnetic 
tape  to  report  interest  and  dividends  to  the  IRS.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  can  delay  this  requirement  for  small  institutions 
facing  undue  hardship.  ^  ^,  ^^     ^      , 

Impose  a  no-fault  penalty  on  payors  of  interest  and  dividends  of 
$25  for  each  Incorrect  taxi>ayer  identification  number  (TIN)  re- 
ported to  the  mS. 


Payors  of  Interest  and  dividends  will  be  required  to  send  their 
customers  "official"  1099s  that  look  like  W-2's.  Instead  of  includ- 
ing the  tax  information  on  yearend  sUtements. 

Require  individuals  to  list  separately  aU  interest  and  dividend 
income  of  their  tax  returns.  (Chirrently.  separate  listing  is  re- 
quired only  if  total  interest  and  dividend  income  is  over  $400.). 


Delay  until  July  1.  1987.  Mandatory  withholding  on  Interest  and 
dividends  will  commence  on  July  1,  1987.  only  If  the  1985  compU- 
ance  rate  for  individuals  is  not  at  least  95  percent  as  reported  by 
GAO  and  only  if  both  Houses  of  Congress  approve  the  finding  of 
the  GAO  report  within  90  days. 


Return  format.  Copies  of  1099  Information  will  be  required  to  be 
matched  with  filed  returns.  Magnetic  tape  filing  will  be  required 
with  1-year  waiver  authority  for  hardship. 

Stricter  payor  penalUes.  A  negligence  penalty  will  apply  to  payors 
who  do  not  have  a  certified  statement  from  account  holder 
providing  his  TIN  with  increased  penalties  for  gross  negligence.  A 
no-fault  penalty  will  apply  to  payors  who  do  not  fUe  an  informa- 
tion return,  with  Increased  penalties  if  the  payor  fails  to  file  a 
large  percentage  of  Information  returns.  A  negligence  penalty 
will  apply  to  payors  who  do  not  impose  backup  withholding  when 
required. 

Same  as  Boschwitz  proposal. 


Attach  1099's  to  the  tax  return. 


GUENCOE  Mum.,  Avril  9. 1983. 
Senator  Rudy  BoscHwrre. 
2317  Dirkaen  StaU  Office  Bldg.,   Wathing- 
ton,  D.C. 
DBUt  Senator:  Thank  you  very  much  for 
answering  my  form  card.  It  was  gratefully 
i4>preciated. 


I  heartily  approve  of  your  alternate  plan, 
because  I  know  that  there  are  tax  evaders. 

My  concern  now  was  that  I  am  fully  re- 
tired now  and  what  little  interest  I  get  I 
depend  on  to  supplement  my  Social  Security 
(which  isn't  all  that  great.) 


When  I  sent  in  the  card  I  did  not  know 
tliat  I  could  sign  a  form  so  that  the  bank 
would  not  withhold  taxes.  Ttanks  to  you.  I 
am  now  fully  informed. 
Sincerely. 

DobaM.  Lokx. 
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West  St.  Paul.  Mihh..  April  18. 1983. 
Hon.  RoDT  BoscHwnz, 
SenaU  Office  Building,  Wathington,  D.C. 

Deah  Senator  Boschwitz:  Thank  you  for 
your  prompt  response  to  my  comments  on 
interest  and  dividend  withholding. 

Also  very  much  appreciate  the  enclosed 
information  concerning  this  controversial 
subject.  It  gave  me  a  much  better  insight 
into  and  a  clearer  understanding  of  the 
problem. 

I  still  hope  that  continued  effort  will  be 
made  to  seek  a  better  solution  which  will 
eventually  make  with  holding  unnecessary. 
Sincerely. 

Robert  O.  Springer. 

St.  Paul,  Mnm.,  April  13, 1983. 
Hon.  Rudy  BoscRwnz, 
U.S.  Senator,  S.H.  506,  Hart  SenaU  Office 
Bldg.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Rudy:  I  really  appreciated  your 
reply  in  regard  to  the  withholding  of 
income  taxes  on  interest  and  dividends  and 
your  very  informative  brochure  leading  to 
the  reasons  for  the  passage  of  such  legisla- 
tion. 

However,  this  legislation  reminds  me  of 
the  story  about  the  school  teacher  that 
made  the  whole  class  stay  after  school  be- 
cause "Johnny"  drew  a  nasty  picture  on  the 
blackboard  of  the  teacher  and  none  of  the 
class  mates  would  squeal  on  Johnny. 

In  other  words,  in  order  to  catch  some  of 
the  culprits,  aU  the  rest  must  suffer  the 
consequence. 

But  in  the  five  points  of  your  "PA"  you 
have  some  very  strong  arguments  in  my 
opinion  and  if  you  can  convince  enough  of 
your  fellow  Senators  perhaps  you  could 
repeal  the  other  legislation  and  come  up 
with  something  much  better. 

Time  is  running  short,  give  it  a  go,  Rudy. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Robert  C.  Miller. 
•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  intend 
to  support  the  compromise  proposal 
on  withholding  on  interest  and  divi- 
dends worked  out  by  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  and  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Hasten). 

The  debate  on  this  issue  has  been 
protracted,  vigorous,  and.  at  times 
severe.  At  most  points  during  the  Sen- 
ate's consideration  of  the  issue,  the 
two  sides  have  seemed  very  far  apart. 
That  should  not  obscure— indeed,  it 
may  help  explain— the  fact  that  each 
side  had  considerable  merit  to  its  case. 

The  factors  that  convinced  a  majori- 
ty of  both  houses  of  Congress  to 
impose  withholding  last  year,  and  the 
President  to  sign  it  into  law,  remain 
Just  as  valid  and  compelling  today. 

Both  then  and  now,  the  national 
economy  confronts  looming  deficits 
that  threaten  to  reach  $200  billion  an- 
nually. Those  deficits  in  tiun  are 
likely  to  forestall  recovery,  keep  inter- 
est rates  high,  make  it  more  difficult 
for  prospective  home  and  automobUe 
buyers  to  find  credit,  and  squeeze 
small  firms  out  of  business.  Some 
progress  toward  deficit  reduction  is 
possible  through  further  economies  in 
spending.  But.  the  evidence  seems  con- 
clusive, we  will  make  substantial  in- 
roads into  them  only  if  we  increase 
Federal  revenues  significantly  as  well. 


At  the  same  time,  studies  show  that 
11  percent  of  all  interest  goes  unre- 
ported and  imtaxed.  while  for  divi- 
dends the  fig\u%  is  even  higher— 15 
percCTJt.  Over  a  3-year  period,  that 
means  the  Federal  Treasury  is  losing 
over  $10  billion,  a  great  percentage  of 
which  could  be  captured  by  withhold- 
ing. There  is  an  alternative  to  this  col- 
lection of  taxes  already  owned  by 
Americans  who  are  not  paying  them. 
The  other  option  is  to  impose  billions 
in  new  taxes  on  American  citizens — 
most  of  whom  already  pay  what  the 
law  requires.  That  simply  does  not 
make  sense. 

Nonetheless,  it  has  become  clear 
that  millions  of  Americans  believe  the 
costs,  inconveniences,  and  inequities  of 
the  withholding  provisions  out-weigh 
any  potential  benefit  in  deficit  reduc- 
tion. Those  fears  of  excessive  paper- 
work and  attendant  costs  are  felt  with 
such  obvious  sincerity  and  depth  that 
we  cannot  ignore  them. 

In  short,  there  has  always  been  the 
desire,  throughout  the  discussion  of 
withhclding,  to  try  to  find  a  middle 
ground.  We  cannot  allow  taxes  that 
are  legitimately  owed  to  go  unpaid.  We 
cannot  permit  concerns  about  bureau- 
cratic overkill  in  their  collection  to  go 
unaddressed. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  compromise 
proposal  we  will  try  to  answer  both 
issues. 

It  would  postpone  mandatory  with- 
holding until  at  least  1987  to  give  Con- 
gress time  to  further  study  compliance 
records  under  existing  and  new  en- 
forcement methods.  Mandatory  with- 
holding would  begin  then  only  if  com- 
pliance is  less  than  95  percent  and  if 
both  Houses  of  Congress  endorsed 
withholding  by  a  majority  of  votes. 

Withholding  would  be  required  of 
accounts  of  taxpayers  who  faUed  to 
file  returns  or  who  underreported  in- 
terest and  divided  income  in  the  previ- 
ous year. 

Also,  the  IRS  would  implement 
better  procedures  for  matching  inter- 
est and  dividend  income  with  informa- 
tion on  existing  returns. 

Finally,  substantially  increased  pen- 
alties would  be  applied  to  violators. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  compro- 
mise is  well  worth  adopting.  It  will  not 
recover  quite  as  much  lost  revenue  as 
mandatory  withholding  but  it  will  be  a 
substantial  Improvement  over  the 
present  situation.  And  it  can  be  accom- 
plished with  a  minimum  of  redtape 
and  inconvenience  to  the  vast  majority 
of  Americans  who  do  report  their  in- 
comes honestly  and  pay  their  taxes  as 
required  each  year.* 
•  Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
voting  for  this  compromise  measure 
because  it  is  clear  from  the  preceding 
vote  on  the  Long  amendment  that  the 
Senate  will  not  repeal  10  percent  with- 
holding outright.  I  must  say.  however, 
that  I  believe  in  this  case  that  we  are 


doing  less  than  what  we  ought  for  the 
American  people. 

As  indicated  by  my  vote  on  the  Long 
amendment,  I  continue  to  believe  that 
the  10  percent  requirement  should  be 
repealed  outright. 

The  message  I  have  received  from 
North  Carolina  is  clear  The  people 
want  this  provision  repealed,  and  that 
is  my  position. 

The  compromise  does  much  to 
achieve  repeal  and  in  some  sense  could 
be  said  to  amount  in  effect  to  a  repeal. 
If  so.  why  not  simply  repeal  the  law 
and  have  done  with  it? 

I  am  making  this  statement  so  there 
is  no  misunderstanding  of  my  position 
in  this  matter  and  so  that  no  attempt 
to  misconstrue  my  vote  will  be  made.* 
Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  to  S.  144  repealing  the  10 
percent  interest  and  dividend  with- 
holding requirement  has  received  con- 
siderable attention  by  the  Senate.  And 
so  it  should.  For  whUe  I  understand 
the  justifiable  desire  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  to  eliminate  the  tax 
cheating  that  ends  up  increasing  the 
tax  burden  of  the  ordinary  taxpayer.  I 
am  convinced  that  the  withholding  re- 
quirement will  do  more  harm  than 
good,  that  it  reduces  incentives  for 
saving  wliile  imposing  unnecessary 
and  burdensome  administrative  costs 
on  financial  institutions.  The  vast  ma- 
jority of  American  citizens  pay  all 
taxes  due  on  a  timely  basis,  and  we 
should  not  penalize  them  for  the  ac- 
tions of  a  minority.  I  am  supporting 
the  repeal  effort,  therefore,  and  will 
continue  to  do  all  I  can  to  see  that 
withholding  does  not  go  into  effect  on 
July  1. 

As  important  as  the  withholding 
battle  is,  however,  I  do  not  believe  it 
should  be  allowed  to  totally  overshad- 
ow the  important  trade  issues  raised 
by  S.  144.  the  International  Trade  and 
Investment  Act.  I  am  generally  a  sup- 
porter of  free  trade,  and  I  believe  our 
economy  is  best  served  by  reducing 
trade  barriers.  But  free  trade  must 
also  be  fair.  The  withholding  battle  is 
not  the  only  battle  now  underway;  we 
are  engaged  in  a  long-running  battle 
for  fair  treatment  in  international 
markets,  the  outcome  of  which  will  be 
far  more  significant  for  the  future 
health  of  the  American  economy. 

I  believe  American  business  can  com- 
pete successfully  with  any  business 
anjrwhere  in  the  world.  I  will  match 
American  labor  against  workers  from 
any  of  our  competitors.  But  American 
business  and  American  labor  cannot 
compete  most  effectively  if  foreign 
governments  intervene  to  make  their 
domestic  businesses  extracompetitive 
and  to  impose  tariff  and  nontarif f  bar- 
riers to  hamstring  our  businesses. 

The  American  market  is  the  most 
open  in  the  world.  However.  I  do  not 
believe  it  can  remain  so.  if  our  foreign 
competitors  do  not  reduce  their  bar- 
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riers  to  our  Imports.  Reduction  of 
trade  barriers  must  be  mutual  if  the 
conditions  of  international  trade  are 
to  be  fair  and  equitable.  Trade  barriers 
to  U.S.  exports  hurt  our  businesses 
twice,  first  by  denying  them  access  on 
reasonable  terms  to  oversew  markets, 
and  second— and  this  is  a  direct  conse- 
quence of  the  first— by  impairing  their 
productivity  and  efficiency  so  they  are 
less  effective  competitors  in  domestic 
U.S.  markets. 

There  was  a  time  when  trade  bar- 
riers were  tolerable,  when  exports  and 
our  ability  to  export  on  a  fair  and  eq- 
uitable basis  were  not  particularly  im- 
portant to  the  long-term  health  of  the 
American  economy.  But  that  time  has 
long  since  passed. 

Exports  now  account  for  about  11.4 
percent  of  our  GNP.  Our  exports  more 
than  doubled  during  the  decade  of  the 
1970's.  More  importantly.  80  percent 
of  the  jobs  created  in  the  United 
Stetes  between  1977  and  1980  were  re- 
lated to  international  trade.  More 
than  80  percent  of  all  new  manufac- 
turing jobs  depend  on  overseas  sales. 

But  although  American  exports 
have  increased  rapidly,  our  imports 
have  increased  even  more  rapidly.  Our 
balance  of  trade  deficit  was  roughly 
$27  billion  in  1981,  almost  $32  billion 
in  1982,  and  unfortunately  looks  as  if 
it  will  be  even  higher  in  1983. 

The  message  is  clear.  Our  competi- 
tors are  winning.  They  are  increasing 
their  exports  to  us  whUe  limiting  our 
exports  to  them.  And  the  result  is 
equally  clear— more  than  1  million 
jobs  lost  in  the  United  States  in  the 
past  2  years. 

The  system  of  domestic  subsidies 
and  tariff  and  nontarif f  barriers  to  im- 
ports erected  by  our  international 
competitors  is  a  significant  cause  of 
our  deteriorating  trade  position.  It  is  a 
cause  we  can  no  longer  afford  to 
ignore. 

I  do  not  want  to  imply,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  U.S.  Government  has 
completely  failed  to  address  this  issue 
in  the  past.  The  United  States  was  the 
leader  in  setting  up  GATT— the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade- 
in  an  attempt  to  reduce  trade  barriers. 
And  GATT  has  had  some  success  in 
reducing  tariff  barriers.  Further,  Con- 
gress has  acted  to  give  the  President 
authority  to  retaliate  against  foreign 
unfair  trade  practices  in  section  301  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974. 

But  these  actions  are  not  sufficient 
to  provide  a  basis  for  truly  free  inter- 
national trade.  Moreover,  they  tend  to 
put  the  United  States  in  a  posture  of 
focusing  on  imports,  and  reacting  to 
increases  in  imports  while  giving  inad- 
equate attention  to  the  need  to 
expand  our  exports,  and  to  reduce  for- 
eign trade  barriers  to  help  accomplish 
that  objective.  We  end  up  trying  to 
protect  our  industries  from  foreign 
competition  instead  of  making  it  possi- 
ble for  them  to  compete  effectively 


overseas  so  that  we  can  export  Ameri- 
can products  and  services  instead  of 
American  jobs. 

Mr.  President,  I  congratulate  the 
distinguished.  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Senator  Dahforth)  and  Ws  cospon- 
sors  for  bringing  this  legislation  to  the 
Senate.  His  efforts  help  make  it  possi- 
ble for  the  Congress  to  begin  to  ad- 
dress the  trade  crisis  facing  us  today. 

S.  144  helps  to  focus  attention  on 
some  of  the  most  serious  trade  policy 
questions  now  outstanding.  It  man- 
dates specific  negotiating  objectives 
with  respect  to  trade  in  services  and 
high  technology  products.  It  requires 
annual  reports  on  significant  barriers 
to  U.S.  exports  and  on  actions  taken  to 
eliminate  those  barriers.  It  gives  the 
President  more  specific  authority  to 
retaliate  against  any  products  or  in- 
dustries from  a  country  with  unfair 
trade  barriers,  whether  those  products 
or  industries  were  involved  in  the  act 
retaliated  against.  And  It  gives  the 
President  the  right  to  retaliate  against 
restrictions  on  direct  foreign  invest- 
ment by  U.S.  persons  with  Implica- 
tions for  trade  In  goods  and  services. 

I  know  the  bill  is  far  from  perfect.  It 
will  not  eliminate  unfair  foreign  trade 
barriers  or  eliminate  subsidies  to  our 
international  competitors.  But.  as  I 
stated  before,  the  bill  does  help  focus 
our  attention  on  our  real  trade  prob- 
lems. And  It  puts  the  focus  where  It 
belongs:  on  Improving  our  export  per- 
formance by  creating  a  "level  playing 
field"  for  all  participants. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  asking  too 
much.  All  we  want  is  the  same  access 
to  foreign  markets  that  we  provide 
them  In  the  U.S.  market.  We  should 
not  be  the  only  nation  practicing  free 
trade. 

I  do  not  want  the  United  States  to 
increase  our  import  barriers,  but  I  do 
want  us  to  do  whatever  it  takes  to 
Insure  that  our  businesses  can  com- 
pete overseas,  and  that  includes  pro- 
viding truly  competitive  financing  via 
the  Exlmbank.  reforming  the  Export 
Adminlstration  Act  to  eliminate  the 
disincentives  to  export  it  contains,  and 
It  also  Includes  providing  any  other 
economic  Incentive  and.  If  necessary, 
taking  any  other  actions.  Including  re- 
taliation, that  might  be  necessary. 

The  stakes  are  too  large.  We  simply 
must  do  everything  we  can  to  improve 
our  export  performances.  Our  foreign 
trading  partners  are  acting.  We  cannot 
afford  to  fall  behind. 

Japan.  Mr.  President.  Is  a  good  ex- 
ample of  a  country  that  has  recog- 
nized the  Importance  of  trade  and 
which  has  acted  strongly  to  promote 
Its  exports.  Unfortunately,  the  steps  It 
has  taken  include  subsidizing  and  pro- 
viding government  direction  for  impor- 
tant export  industries,  a  pervasive 
system  of  barriers  to  foreign  competi- 
tion, and  government  monetary  and 
Investment  policies  designed  to  artifi- 


cially reduce  the  price  of  Japanese  ex- 
ports. 

The  results  of  these  policies  have 
been  impressive  for  them  and  devas- 
tating to  us.  Otir  trade  deficit  with 
Japan  was  a  staggering  $18  billion  in 
1983,  and  will  probably  exceed  $20  bil- 
lion this  year.  Japanese  autos  have  in- 
creased their  share  of  the  U.S.  market 
from  9.4  percent  in  1974  to  over  24 
percent  in  1983  while,  through  count- 
less inspections,  discriminatory  safety 
standards,    and    a    variety    of    other 
means  has  made  It  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult, if  not  Impossible,  for  a  U.S.  car 
maker  to  successfully  export  to  Japan. 
In  1976,  Japan  held  3.7  percent  of 
the   U.S.    market    for   computer-con- 
trolled machine  tools.  Through  sophis- 
ticated promotion  of  its  own  machine 
tool  industry  and  with  a  similar  pat- 
tern  of   import   barriers,   it   has   in- 
creased Its  U.S.  market  share  to  60 
percent. 

Here  is  a  good  illustration  of  how 
pervasive  Japanese  Import  barriers 
are: 

An  American  firm  decided  to  try  to 
sell  aluminum  baseball  bats  In  Japan. 
The  Japanese  Softball  Association, 
however,  would  not  permit  the  use  of 
aluminum  bats.  After  considerable 
time,  expense  and  negotiation,  Japan 
decided  to  permit  softball  to  be  played 
with  aluminum  bats,  but  only  with 
bats  made  of  an  sdiunlnum  alloy  used 
only  by  a  Japanese  manufacturer.  Fur- 
ther negotiations  solved  this  problem, 
but  the  total  time  involved  exceeded 
18  months. 

However,  Japan  is  not  the  only  coun- 
try that  subsidizes  its  exports  and  Im- 
poses unfair  trade  barriers. 

Mr.  President,  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  barriers  to  our  agri- 
cultural exports  and  their  subsidies  to 
their  own  agriculture  exports  provide 
another  good  example. 

The  EEC  spent  $1.2  billion  In  1982  to 
subsidize  grain  exports,  and  has  gone 
from  being  a  wheat  importer  to  the 
fourth  largest  wheat  exporter.  The 
EEC  also  provides  large  subsidies  to  its 
egg  and  dairy  producers. 

Moreover,  these  subsidies  are  in  a 
form  that  provides  maximum  advan- 
tage to  their  agricultural  exporters. 
The  EEC  pay  their  farmers  a  guaran- 
teed price  and  then  sell  the  products 
on  the  world  market  at  a  lower  price. 
At  last  November's  GATT  meeting. 
The  EEC  refused  to  agree  to  phase  out 
these  subsidies. 

The  net  effect  of  the  subsidies,  and 
Import  barriers  by  the  EEC  and 
others,  has  been  an  erosion  of  our  pre- 
eminence as  the  leading  agricultural 
exporter.  In  fact,  our  agricultural  ex- 
ports declined  by  over  $4  billion  In 
1982  from  their  1981  levels. 

Mr.  President,  the  examples  in 
Japan  and  in  Europe  I  have  mentioned 
barely  scratch  the  surface.  Trade  bar- 
riers, subsidies,  and  explicit  govern- 
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ment  policies  to  encourage  exports  are 
Increaislnff  at  an  exponential  rate. 
Trade,  in  the  past,  has  been  an  ot>- 
scure  subject.  The  Jargon,  like  comput- 
er Jargon,  is  often  incomprehensive, 
and  many  people  thought  about  trade 
Issues  like  ccnnputers— as  a  mystery, 
impossible  to  understand,  to  be  taken 
on  faith— and  therefore,  dismissed 
them,  except,  pertiaps,  for  cursing  pur- 
poses. 

There  is  a  computer  revolution  now 
going  on,  though,  and  there  is  also  a 
trade  revolution  underway.  The  conse- 
quences of  the  trade  revolution  may 
be  Just  as  profound.  Just  as  important 
to  the  future  of  the  UJ3.  economy,  as 
the  computer  revolution. 

We  are  entering  a  new  era.  The 
world  is  Increasingly  interdependent 
and  our  trade  policies  must  recognize 
that  interdependence.  U.S.  businesses 
can  no  longer,  if  they  ever  could,  think 
solely  about  the  U.S.  market.  For  busi- 
nesses to  succeed,  they  must  think  in 
terms  of  exporting  and  competing 
internationally. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  a  major 
role  to  play  in  insuring  that  interna- 
tional competition  goes  forward  on  a 
fair  and  equitable  basis,  that  U.S.  busi- 
ness is  not  forced  into  the  ring  blind- 
folded with  one  hand  behind  its  back. 

I  support  S.  144  because  it  recognizes 
that  struggle.  Its  specific  provisions 
are  less  important  than  the  fact  that 
it  is  before  us  at  all.  S.  144  tells  us  we 
have  to  comprehensively  address  our 
trade  policy  issues,  that  we  have  to 
accord  them  a  much  higher  priority 
than  we  have  in  the  past. 

S.  144  will  help  reduce  unfair  trade 
barriers,  it  wiU  help  our  businesses  to 
compete  overseas.  It  is  not  a  complete 
solution:  It  Is  only  one  step  among 
many  which  should  be  taken.  But  it  is 
a  step  that  needs  to  be  taken  and  that 
must  be  taken. 

•  Mr.  MATTINOLY.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  see  Congress  act  in  re- 
sponse to  the  American  people  in 
doing  away  with  the  10-percent  with- 
holding tax  on  Interest  and  dividend 
income.  The  legislation  imposing  the 
10-percent  withholding  tax  was  unnec- 
essary, unfair,  and  unwise.  The  Ameri- 
can people  realized  this  and,  at  long 
last.  Congress  has  also  and  acted  re- 
sponsibily.  Opposition  to  the  10-per- 
cent withholding  tax  on  interest  and 
dividends  was  an  issue  not  invented  by 
the  American  Bankers  Association  or 
any  bank  or  thrift  across  the  country, 
but  was  created  and  has  its  roots  back 
to  the  working  men  and  women.  In 
other  words,  the  withholding  Issue  was 
a  "people's"  issue. 

Last  Congress,  I  cosponsored  and 
supported  efforts  to  prevent  the  10- 
percent  whlthholding  tax  from  being 
included  in  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal 
Responsibility  Act  of  1982.  After  it 
was  included  in  the  legislation.  I  voted 
against  the  entire  bill. 


Earlier  in  the  current  Congress.  I  co- 
sponsored  legislation  introduced  by 
Senator  KASTDf,  S.  222,  and  intro- 
duced myself  S.  334  to  accomplish 
repeal  of  the  10-percent  withholding 
tax.  Since  its  enactment  last  year,  I 
felt  and  continue  to  believe  enactment 
of  withholding  was  bad  public  policy. 
During  the  past  month,  under  the 
withholding  debate,  I  listed  the  rea- 
sons for  opposing  the  10-percent  with- 
holding on  interest  and  dividend 
income.  They  are  as  follows: 

First,  withholding  is  not  necessary 
to  increase  taxpayer  compliance.  A 
1981  Internal  Revenue  Service  study 
showed  that  if  1099  forms  were 
matched  with  income  tax  returns  by 
the  IRS,  taxpayer  compliance  would 
be  increased  to  approximately  97  per- 
cent from  its  ciirrent  89  percent. 
Simply  stated,  it  appears  that  where 
information  matching  is  required, 
compliance  approaches  100  percent. 

Second,  withholding  is  unfair.  As  I 
mentioned  above,  compliance  in  the 
area  of  interest  and  dividend  income 
approaches  close  to  90  pecent.  There- 
fore, the  withholding  tax  will  penalize 
the  vast  majority  of  honest  taxpayers. 

Third,  withholding  will  be  costly  to 
savers,  investors,  institutions,  and  the 
Nation's  economy.  Withholding  will 
discourage  savings  and  investment.  By 
removing  savings  that  would  otherwise 
remain  invested,  the  yield  on  invest- 
ments wiU  be  reduced  as  wiU  be  the  in- 
centive to  save  and  invest. 

Withholding  will  be  costly  to  finan- 
cial institutional  and  other  payors  of 
dividend  and  interest.  Based  on  a 
survey  of  250  commercial  banks,  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations,  and  mutual 
savings  accounts,  the  accounting  firm 
of  Peat.  Marwick,  MitcheU  &  Co.  esti- 
mates that  start-up  costs  will  be  in  the 
range  of  $200,000  to  $400,000  for  each 
institution  of  that  type,  at  a  time 
when  many  of  these  Institutions  have 
been  financially  strained  because  of 
the  economy,  now  is  no  time  to  add  ad- 
ditional weight  to  their  operating 
costs.  Moreover,  the  banks  will  not 
absorb  the  cost  associated  with  imple- 
mentation of  the  withholding  tax.  It 
will  only  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer 
in  the  form  of  higher  service  costs  and 
possibly  higher  interest  rates. 

Finally,  withholding  is  complicated 
and  confusing.  Regardless  of  what  the 
proponents  of  withholding  contend, 
the  vast  majority  of  savers  and  inves- 
tors wiU  be  at  a  loss  when  trying  to  de- 
termine whether  they  fit  in  one  of  the 
pigeonhole  exemptions  or  exclusions. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  important 
to  point  out  the  Importance  of  what 
took  place  between  enactment  of  the 
10-percent  withholding  tax  and  our 
action  to  do  away  with  this  law  today. 
During  that  period  of  time,  millions  of 
Americans  became  involved  in  the 
democratic  process.  Millions  of  Ameri- 
cans contacted  their  elected  officials 
In  Washington  to  let  them  know  of 


their  displeasing  and  disgust  with  the 
10-percent  withholding  tax.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  outcry.  Congress  re- 
sponded to  the  demands  of  the  citizen- 
ry. I  hope  the  millions  of  Americans 
who  wrote  on  the  withholding  issue 
will  recognize  the  importance  their 
voice  played  in  the  undoing  of  a  bad 
law.  I  hope  these  individuals  will  also 
realize  the  potential  effect  they  could 
have  on  the  legislative  process,  specifi- 
cally as  Congress  addresses  the  budget 
issue  in  the  near  future.  Unless  Con- 
gress comes  to  grips  with  its  out-of- 
control  spending  habits,  the  now  un- 
derway recovery  will  be  aborted  and 
the  futtire  of  the  American  economy 
WiU  be  in  Jeopardy. 

The  American  people  let  their  repre- 
sentatives know  of  their  opposition  to 
withholding,  and  Congress  responded. 
I  hope  likewise,  the  American  people 
will  let  their  representatives  know 
that  they  are  concerned  with  high 
deficits  and  persuade  Congress  to  re- 
sponsibly address  this  problem,  prefer- 
ably by  reducing  Government  spend- 
ing as  opposed  to  the  increasing  of 
taxes. 

Mr.  President,  again  I  am  pleased 
Congress  has  seen  the  light  and  has 
struck  down  the  10-percent  withhold- 
ing tax  on  interest  and  dividend 
income.» 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  beUeve 
it  important  that  the  Record  reflect 
the  editorial  reaction  aroimd  the  coun- 
try to  the  efforts  by  the  able  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasten)  to 
repeal  the  withholding  of  taxes  on  In- 
terest and  dividends. 

Therefore.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  number  of  editorials  and  other 
media   comment   be    printed   in   the 

RiCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Apr.  21, 
1983] 

Kasten  Shocks  Kansas 
Tou  probably  thought  you'd  never  again 
see  the  likes  of  North  Carolina  State's  last- 
second  victory  over  the  Phi  Slama  Jama 
boys  from  Houston  in  this  year's  NCAA 
finals.  That  stuff's  nothing  compared  to  the 
action  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Yesterday's  papers  reported  the  forging  of 
a  "compromise"  over  a  plan,  created  by  Sen. 
Bob  Dole  of  Kansas  and  supported  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan,  to  Impose  a  withholding  tax 
on  interest  and  dividends.  What  they've 
done,  basically  is  agree  to  put  this  whacky 
scheme  off  till  1987.  The  man  who  defeated 
the  tax  was  Sen.  Bob  Kasten.  Republican  of 
Wisconsin.  Those  are  the  dry  basics  of  the 
rise  and  faU  of  the  withholding  tax.  Allow 
us  now  to  put  this  thing  in  its  proper,  heart- 
stopping  i>erspective. 

Bob  Kasten  is  a  freshman  senator,  for 
heaven's  sake.  Bob  Dole's  been  in  Washing- 
ton for  23  years;  he  ran  for  the  presidential 
nomination.  Ronald  Reagan  is  the  presi- 
dent. So  Kasten  sees  this  errant  withhold- 
ing tax  rolling  loose,  picks  it  up,  blows  by 
Jim  Baker  and  Dave  Stockman  (big  deal), 
races  past  the  press  table,  which  is  throwing 


things  at  him.  leaves  the  floor  about  15  feet 
from  the  hoop  with  the  tax  in  one  hand, 
survives  a  vicious  elbow  from  Dole,  and  slam 
dunks  the  tax  back  down  their  throats.  The 
kid  can  play. 

Mr.  Reagan  went  way  out  on  a  limb  to 
support  this  tax;  you  know  how  many  sena- 
tors lined  up  to  support  him?  Twenty-eight. 
Mr.  Reagan  has  spent  a  lot  of  time  with  the 
Dole  and  Stockman  tax  team.  Maybe  it's 
time  to  rejoin  the  winners. 

(From  the  WaU  Street  Journal,  Thursday, 

Apr.  14,  19831 

MicKXT  Mouse  Taxes 


"We  oppose  the  Carter  proposals  to 
impose  withholding  on  dividend  and  interest 
income.  They  would  serve  as  a  disincentive 
to  save  and  Invest  and  create  needless  pa- 
perwork burdens  for  government,  business, 
industry,  and  the  private  citizen.  They 
would  literally  rob  the  saver  of  the  beneflte 
of  interest  compounding. .  .  ." 

So  said  the  Republican  Party  platform  of 
1980.  But  this  part  of  the  platform  seems  to 
have  been  conveniently  forgotten  in  1982  by 
the  Reagan  White  House  and  such  ardent 
Republican  revenue-enhancers  on  Capitol 
Hill  as  Sen.  Robert  Dole.  Panicked  by  their 
own  deficit-mongering.  they  signed  into  law 
a  $98  billion  tax  increase— in  the  midst  of 
one  of  the  worst  recessions  on  record,  yet— 
which  included  a  measure  that  would  allow 
government  to  grab  its  share  of  America's 
saviiigs  income  at  the  source  through  the 
withholding  device. 

Now  a  full-fledged  tax  revolt  against  this 
Mickey  Mouse  tax  is  under  way,  led  by  Wis- 
consin Republican  Sen.  Kasten.  Early  next 
week  Sen.  Kasten  hopes  to  force  a  vote  on  a 
measure  to  repeal  the  withholding  bill, 
which  otherwise  would  take  effect  July  1. 
An  unholy  alliance  of  House  Democrats  and 
the  Senate  Republican  leadership,  cheered 
on  by  the  White  House,  has  been  trying  to 
bottle  up  the  Kasten  amendment  through  a 
combination  of  parliamentary  obstruction- 
ism and  demagoguery  about  banks.  (The  big 
banks  haven't  opposed  withholding;  they 
can  more  easily  bear  the  costs  than  their 
smaller  rivals;  indeed,  several  joined  the 
lobby  effort  yesterday.)  But  it's  clear  that 
opposition  to  withholding  is  widespread  and 
based  on  legitimate  reasons,  and  Mr.  Kasten 
deserves  a  fair  vote. 

Opposition  to  the  Kasten  amendment  is 
so  shrill  partly  because  defeat  of  withhold- 
ing would  strike  at  the  heart  of  the  overall 
strategy  now  being  pursued  by  the  old-line 
taxers  and  spenders  in  Washington.  Having 
lost  on  the  big  issue— individual  income  tax 
cuts— they  are  trying  to  nibble  us  to  death 
with  a  whole  series  of  Mickey  Mouse  taxes, 
of  which  interest  and  dividend  withholding 
is  only  one.  In  the  wings  are  new  taxes  on 
life  insurance  companies,  corporate  health 
plans,  oil  and  gas.  and  even  that  old  chest- 
nut, the  three-martini  lunch.  Jimmy  Carter 
must  be  loving  it. 

At  the  same  time  the  President's  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  is  helping  out  by 
producing  ever-higher  deficit  projections. 
Its  latest  exercise  in  deflcit-mongeriiig  im- 
plies, among  other  things,  that  the  decline 
in  oil  prices  is  a  bad  thing  because  it  might 
result  in  lower  tax  revenue.  Not  only  is  this 
an  economic  absurdity— lower  oil  prices  will 
benefit  the  economy,  which  in  turn  bodes 
well  for  government  revenue— but  it  directly 
contradicts  the  President's  own  economic 
views.  Maybe  OMB  thinks  its  fear  tactics 
will  put  pressure  on  Congress  to  cut  spend- 
ing. So  far.  it  has  only  encouraged  Congress 
to  raise  taxes  (and  gut  defense).  Whose  side 
is  OMB  on? 


We  can't  believe  all  these  Mickey  Mouse 
taxes  wlU  get  very  far.  The  overwhelming 
public  reaction  to  the  withholding  tax  is  a 
tip-off  that  the  tax  revolt  also  is  alive  and 
well.  The  people  have  grown  wise  to  Wash- 
ington's tricks.  They  know  that  new  revenue 
for  the  politicians  will  simply  be  spent,  not 
used  to  reduce  deficits.  That  was  made  crys- 
tal clear  this  week  when  Sen.  Domenlci's 
Budget  CTommlttee  tossed  out  even  the 
President's  modest  spending  cuts  and  voted 
more  money  for  everything  from  rent  subsi- 
dies to  railroads. 

As  we  have  said  before,  withholding  on 
dividends  and  interest  is  a  bad  Idea.  It  not 
only  throws  up  another  disincentive  for  sav- 
ings and  investment,  it  imposes  huge  paper- 
work costs  on  bonks  and  other  Institutions 
that  ultimately  will  be  paid  by  the  saver.  Se- 
rious economists  doubt  the  government  will 
gain  more  than  it  loses  because  of  the  effect 
on  economic  activity.  And  a  number  of 
states  plan  to  add  to  these  costs  by  'piggy- 
backing" on  the  federal  tax  in  order  to  raise 
some  loot  for  themselves.  New  York,  for  ex- 
ample, wants  to  add  three  percent  to  the  10 
percent  that  Washington  would  withhold 
from  the  money  you  manage  to  save  and 
invest.  If  Washington  starts  Imposing  other 
taxes  on  innocent  bystanders,  the  states  will 
eagerly  piggyback  on  those,  too. 

Sen.  Dole,  the  chief  defender  of  withhold- 
ing, argues  that  it's  the  only  way  to  catch 
the  cheaters  who  don't  report  their  interest 
and  dividend  income.  In  reality,  It  only 
transfers  the  cost  of  catching  the  cheaters 
to  the  private  sector.  Citizens  by  and  large 
pay  their  taxes  if  they  believe  government 
is  making  effective  and  legitimate  use  of  the 
proceeds.  Punishment  of  the  few  for  trying 
to  take  advantage  of  the  many  is  a  defensi- 
ble enterprise;  punishment  of  the  many  for 
the  transgressions  of  the  few  only  dimin- 
ishes respect  for  government. 

The  congressional  leadership  should  allow 
the  repeal  measures  in  both  the  Senate  and 
the  House  an  up-or-down  vote.  But  we  un- 
derstand their  reluctance  to  do  so.  If  the 
withholding  tax  is  repealed,  it  would  bring  a 
quick  end  to  the  seemingly  endless  parade 
of  Mickey  Mouse  taxes  that  the  politicians 
have  been  trying  to  foist  on  the  people  over 
the  last  year. 


(From  the  New  Yoi*  Times,  Apr.  12, 19831 

With  the  Banks,  Off  the  Back  Benches 

(By  David  Shribman) 


Washincton,  April  8— Senator  Bob 
Kasten.  who  has  defied  President  Reagan 
and  Congressional  leaders  on  the  issue  of 
tax  withholding  by  banks,  is  an  unlikely 
rebel. 

He  is  a  former  businessman  whose  ideas 
on  the  role  of  the  Government  In  business 
mesh  comforUbly  with  those  of  the  Repub- 
lican majority  in  the  Senate  and  the  Reagan 
Administration.  In  the  last  month,  however, 
the  Wisconsin  Republican  has  found  him- 
self in  the  eye  of  a  verbal  storm  over  a  legis- 
lative provision  requiring  banks  and  other 
financial  institutions  to  withhold  10  percent 
of  interest  and  dividends  earned  on  savings 
and  investments. 

Mr.  Kasten,  a  relative  newcomer  to  the 
Senate  but  savvy  in  its  ways,  added  an 
amendment  to  repeal  the  withholding  provi- 
sion to  the  $4.6-baiion  job  bill  that  the 
Senate  debated  last  month.  Mr.  Reagan 
vowed  to  veto  the  bill  if  it  contained  an 
amendment  repealing  the  withholding  pro- 
vision, but  Senator  Kasten  continued  his 
battle,  paralyzing  the  Senate  for  a  week. 

The  debate  on  the  provision,  which  is 
scheduled  to  go  into  effect  July  1,  Is  heating 


up  again.  Senate  Republican  leaders,  exas- 
perated by  days  of  debate  on  the  issue,  per- 
suaded Senator  Kasten  to  withdraw  his 
amendment  to  the  job  bill  In  exchange  for 
assurances  that  the  measure  would  be  de- 
bated as  part  of  a  trade  bill  on  April  15. 

"NEVER  A  GOOD  TIME" 

The  withholding  provision  was  part  of  the 
$98.3  billion  tax  bill  passed  last  summer,  but 
the  effort  to  repeal  it  did  not  get  under  way 
until  the  beginning  of  this  year.  Since  then. 
It  has  generated  perhaps  the  largest  out- 
pouring of  constituent  mail  in  the  history  of 
Congress,  has  placed  Mr.  Kasten  on  the 
front  pages  of  newspapere  and  has  given 
him  unusual  attention  in  the  Senate,  which 
operate  under  generations-old  codes  of  se- 
niority. 

"It's  always  rough  to  go  against  the  lead- 
ership," said  Senator  Nancy  Landon  Kasse- 
baum,  a  if^^ngm  Republican.  "You're  sort  of 
on  your  own.  There's  never  a  good  time  to 
do  something  like  this." 

B^.  Kasten  took  on  one  of  the  Senate's 
most  formidable  figures.  Senator  Bob  Dole. 
the  TfnriMUi  Republican  who  has  become 
almost  evangelical  in  his  opposition  to  B4r. 
Kasten's  drive.  For  days  Mr.  Kasten  and 
Mr.  Dole,  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee,  glowered  at  each  other 
on  the  Republican  side  of  the  Senate  cham- 
ber, one  defending  the  effort  to  repeal  the 
withholding  provision,  the  other  describing 
it  as  a  symbol  that  the  Senate  was  willing  to 
"cave  in  to  the  bankers." 

The  spectacle  catapulted  Mr.  Kasten  out 
of  the  obscurity  of  the  Senate's  back  bench- 
es. "He's  held  off  the  leadership  and  the  Ad- 
ministration, and  clearly  is  illustrating  con- 
siderable legislative  skill."  said  Senator 
Rudy  Boschwltz,  Republican  of  Minnesota. 

"HE'S  MADE  A  POINT" 

Some  of  his  colleagues  beUeve,  however, 
that  the  attention  Mr.  Kasten  has  won 
could  turn  out  to  be  a  mixed  blessing.  "It 
could  diminish  his  influence,  it  could  en- 
hance his  influence,"  said  Senator  Mark  O. 
Hatfield,  Republican  of  Oregon,  as  the 
Senate  tried  to  wrangle  out  of  Mr.  Kasten's 
legislative  knot.  "The  question  is  always 
when  to  let  go  or  change  your  strategy.  He's 
made  a  point.  He's  been  identified  with  a 
popular  issue,  but  he  could  quickly  lose  that 
attention  by  timing.  That  moment  U  at 
hand." 

Mr.  Kasten,  who  Is  40  years  old,  is  a  MU- 
waukee  native  who  was  captain  of  the  la- 
crosse team  and  president  of  his  fraternity 
at  the  University  of  Arizona.  He  later  took  a 
master's  degree  in  finance  from  the  Colum- 
bia University  School  of  Business  and  came 
to  politics  as  a  second  career. 

He  was  vice  president  of  the  Gilbert  Shoe 
Manufacturing  Company  of  Thiensvllle, 
Wis.,  and  was,  as  he  put  it  in  an  interview, 
"a  small  businessman  who  became  angry" 
over  Government  interference.  In  two  terms 
in  the  House  of  RepresenUtives  and  his 
single  term  in  the  Senate,  he  has  empha- 
sized the  importance  of  deregulation. 

"There  are  too  many  regulators,  too  many 
regulations,  too  much  of  a  regulatory  proc- 
ess," he  said.  "If  economic  life  were  a  foot- 
ball or  baseball  game,  the  Government 
ought  to  be  the  umpire  or  the  referee  in  a 
game  of  competition  and  risk  taking.  But 
the  Government  has  become  the  other 
team.  Now.  when  we  should  be  encouraging 
savings  and  Investment,  we  find  ourselves 
with  new  regulations  on  withholding  for 
savings  and  investment." 

Mr.  Kasten,  who  narrowly  defeated  Sena- 
tor Oaylord  Nelson  in  1980,  accepted  no 
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money  in  1981  or  1982  from  political  action 
committees  representing  banking  Interests, 
but  his  uncle  is  a  former  president  of  the 
First  Wisconsin  Banli  Corporation.  He  is 
something  of  an  iconoclast  in  the  Senate 
and  has  spoken  often  of  his  desire  to  limit 
terms  of  members  of  Congress  to  a  dosen 
years,  two  six-year  terms  for  Senators  and 
six  two-year  terms  for  members  of  the 
House. 

"We  need  turnover  here,"  he  said,  "We 
shouldn't  become  a  town  and  an  institution 
of  political  people.  We  need  educators,  busi- 
nessmen, lawyers  and  doctors,  people  from 
all  different  trades,  coming  here  to  serve. 
What  I'm  up  against  in  this  fight  is  the  in- 
stitution of  the  Senate:  Can  the  work  of  a 
committee  chairman  and  the  Administra- 
tion be  overturned  by  average  people  who 
say,  "This  is  a  screwy  idea'?" 

Senator  Kasten,  who  is  single,  lives  on 
Capitol  Hill.  He  is  an  avid  skier  and  tennis 
player,  enjoys  hunting  ducks  and  pheasants 
and  finds  time  for  occasional  ice-boating  on 
Cedar  Lake  in  Wisconsin.  He  is,  moreover, 
uncertain  about  how  long  he  wishes  to 
remain  in  the  capital. 

"If  we  don't  change  the  Senate  rules,  you 
find  yourself  in  a  Catch-22."  he  said.  "If  you 
stay  here  you're  able  to  make  a  difference 
and  have  the  kind  of  influence  that  can 
help  your  state.  I  like  this,  but  I  would  hope 
I  wouldn't  do  this  for  the  rest  of  my  life." 

[From  the  WaU  Street  Journal,  Mar.  17. 

1983] 

Tax  Revolt 

Efforts  to  repeal  the  dividend  and  interest 
withholding  law  due  to  take  effect  July  1 
have  been  printed  in  the  blackest  terms  by 
the  chief  proponent  of  the  measure.  Sen. 
Bob  Dole.  It's  a  conspiracy  of  those  bad  old 
banks.  It's  a  conspiracy  of  all  those  rich 
folks.  It's  a  conspiracy  to  torpedo  the  jobs 
bill,  to  which  the  repeal  measure  was  at- 
tached. • 

But  Sen.  Dole's  near-hysteria  on  the  sub- 
ject betrays  him.  What  he  really  has  on  his 
hands  is  the  tax  revolt  that  got  Ronald 
Reagan  elected  president  instead  of  Bob 
Dole,  and  yesterday  it  showed  Its  power  in 
the  Senate.  Sen.  Dole,  the  Kansas  Republi- 
can who  thinks  that  budgets  are  balanced 
by  raising  taxes,  was  steamrollered  in  his  at- 
tempts to  ditch  repeal.  The  repeal  effort 
was  launched  by  fellow  Republican  Bob 
Kasten  in  what  at  first  looked  like  a  quixot- 
ic last  stand  but  quickly  took  on  the  charac- 
ter of  a  grassroots  crusade.  His  fellow  sena- 
tors took  a  hard  look  yesterday  at  the 
troops  Sen.  Kasten  had  mustered  and  beat  a 
hasty  retreat,  defeating  Mr.  Dole  by  10 
votes.  Bravo.  Sen.  Kasten. 

All  this  leaves  the  White  House  Ijetween  a 
rock  and  a  hard  place,  and  nobody  can  say  it 
doesn't  deserve  it.  The  president  allowed 
himself  to  be  talked  into  supporting  the 
jobs  bill  by  advisers  who  are  convinced  that 
he  needs  to  appear  more  "compassionate," 
as  if  creating  phony  jobs  Instead  of  real  jobs 
is  compassionate.  The  same  advisers  talked 
him  into  backing  interest  and  dividend  with- 
holding, a  truly  silly  revenue  enhancer  guar- 
anteed to  stir  up  the  middle-income  folks 
who  voted  for  him. 

Sen.  Kasten  had  asked  for  an  up-or-down 
vote  on  repeal  of  withholding,  confident  he 
could  win.  But  the  White  House  and  Mr. 
Dole  denied  him  that  opportunity,  so  Mr. 
Kasten  has  attached  repeal  to  the  jobs  bill. 
Now  the  president  may  have  to  veto  the 
jobs  bill  in  order  to  save  withholding. 

This  is  the  tdnd  of  position  you  put  your- 
self In  when  you  trade  away  your  principles 


for  a  men  of  pottage.  The  only  redeeming 
feature  of  this  episode  may  be  that  Mr. 
Dole's  embarrassment  is  likely  to  be  even 
greater  than  the  White  House's.  If  the 
president  had  stood  firm  against  the  jobs 
bUl,  he  would  still  be  occupying  the  high 
ground.  Economic  recovery  is  under  way 
and  another  federal  spending  Ixwndoggle  is 
the  last  thing  we  need. 

The  current  jobs  bill,  like  those  before  it. 
is  little  more  than  old-fashioned  pork 
barrel.  The  $5.2  billion  of  speed-up  spending 
was  originally  targeted  on  nine  States  with 
the  highest  unemployment  after  a  few  oinks 
it  was  expanded  to  27  states.  Some  of  the 
more  egregious  efforts  to  get  more  pork  for 
the  folks  back  home  were  turned  back.  But 
much  of  the  spending  In  the  bill  still  has 
little  to  do  with  creating  jobs;  most  would 
go  for  construction  and  services  on  existing 
projects  that  require  skilled  labor. 

Moreover,  the  bulk  of  the  spending  will 
come  after  the  recession  is  over.  A  study  of 
the  House  version  of  the  biU  by  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office,  which  normally 
sympathizes  with  and  finds  ways  to  ration- 
alize federal  spending  schemes,  shows  that 
only  about  $1.5  billion  of  the  $5.2  billion 
would  be  spent  in  1983.  Some  $2.3  billion 
would  be  spent  in  1984,  when  both  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  economists  expect  a 
boom  in  the  economy,  and  the  rest  in  future 
years. 

And  despite  Sen.  Dole's  demagoguery 
about  the  banks,  the  movement  to  repeal 
the  withholding  tax  on  dividends  and  inter- 
est reflects  popular  anger,  not  just  slick  lob- 
bying. Anybody  who  has  been  receiving 
those  irritating  forms  in  the  mail  lately— 
and  who  hasn't,  since  nearly  everybody  re- 
ceives some  interest  or  dividend  income- 
will  instantly  understand  why  Mr.  Dole  tt 
Co.  have  been  deluged  with  letters  of  out- 
rage. And  to  the  extent  the  banks  helped 
mobilize  this  sentiment,  it  was  mostly  the 
little  banks;  the  big  banlu,  which  have  lots 
of  computer  capacity,  are  perfectly  content 
with  a  measure  that  increases  costs  for  their 
competition. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  Congress  is  trying  to 
shift  the  cost  of  collecting  taxes  on  interest 
and  dividend  income  from  the  public  to  the 
private  sector,  and  at  the  same  time  grab  off 
for  the  government  some  extra  revenue. 
Banks  and  companies  already  report  to  the 
IRS  dividends  and  interest  they  pay.  But 
the  IRS  computers  can't  seem  to  track  all 
those  little  pieces  of  paper,  so  the  agency 
wants  the  banlu  and  companies  to  do  the 
job  for  it.  In  the  process,  the  spenders  in 
Congress  would  get  a  nice  little  chunk  of 
change  by  having  free  use  of  the  money  for 
a  year. 

With  yesterday's  defeat  of  the  Dole 
motion  to  deep-six  the  Kasten  amendment, 
the  impasse  on  the  jobs  bill  continues.  If  a 
combined  jobs  withholding  repeal  measure 
eventually  emerges  from  Congress,  the 
president  has  threatened  to  veto  it.  He 
should.  But  then  he  should  proclaim  that 
the  need  for  a  jobs  bill,  if  it  ever  existed,  is 
past  and  that  public  reaction  to  the  with- 
holding act  justifies  a  fair  vote  on  the 
repeal  measure.  And  the  next  time  he  needs 
some  good  political  advice,  he  should  invite 
Mr.  Kasten  in  for  a  friendly  chat  instead  of 
a  public  scolding. 

[Prom  the  Milwaukee  Journal.  Tuesday. 

Mar.  22.  1983] 

Wht  Include  the  Honest? 

(By  Robert  W.  Kasten,  Jr.) 

The  proposal  to  withhold  on  interest  and 

dividends  has  kicked  around  Capitol  Hill 


since  1941.  Congress  rejected  the  idea  seven 
times  before  it  was  slipped  into  last  sum- 
mer's tax  increase  package.  In  the  42  years 
withholding  has  been  det>ated.  the  inherent 
problems  with  the  proposal  have  never  been 
solved. 

While  many  elderly  and  low-income  Amer- 
icans will  not  be  required  to  comply  with 
this  new  regulation,  their  exemption  will 
not  be  automatic.  It  is  up  to  them  to  find 
out  if  they  qualify,  to  get  hold  of  the  ex- 
emption certificates— one  for  each  account— 
and  to  file  them. 

If  the  exemption  forms  aren't  filed  on 
time,  either  because  individuals  didn't  know 
they  had  to  or  because  they  were  physically 
unable  to  do  so,  then  10  percent  of  all  their 
interest  and  dividend  income  will  be  with- 
held. The  result:  people  who  need  this 
income  for  everyday  expenses  (food,  hous- 
ing, medical  care)  will  lose  it. 

Withholding  will  hurt  the  honest  taxpay- 
er. Instead  of  going  after  the  small  percent- 
age of  Americans  who  actually  fail  to  pay 
their  taxes  on  interest  and  dividends,  the 
IRS  wants  to  penalize  law-abiding  savers 
across  the  country.  Treasury  [Department 
estimates  show  that  nearly  90  percent  of 
the  people  pay  the  taxes  they  owe  on  inter- 
est and  dividend  income.  Instead  of  zeroing 
in  on  that  small  percentage  of  tax  evaders, 
withholding  means  everyone  must  pay. 

Those  who  have  lost  their  jobs  or  have  re- 
tired in  the  past  few  months  would  be 
caught  in  a  Catch  22  situation.  Money 
would  be  withheld  from  their  accounts  de- 
spite the  fact  that  they  have  little  or  no 
income  coming  in  this  year,  ttecause  the  ex- 
emption is  based  on  last  year's  taxable 
income. 

Aside  from  the  hassles  and  unfairness  of 
this  new  tax  scheme,  withholding  is  also  one 
of  the  worst  things  you  can  do  when  you  are 
trying  to  get  the  economy  moving  again. 

Taxes  owed  the  government  should  be 
paid,  but  withholding  is  not  the  best  way  to 
accomplish  this.  Instead,  why  doesn't  the 
government  use  the  information  it  already 
has  to  crack  down  on  tax  evaders? 

The  IRS  seems  to  prefer  withholding  be- 
cause it's  easier  to  have  the  banks  do  the 
work  than  to  spend  its  own  time  and  effort 
to  crack  down  on  tax  evaders. 

Withholding  has  become  an  issue  of  the 
people,  and  the  pressure  for  repeal  contin- 
ues to  grow.  The  American  people  deserve  a 
vote  in  Congress  on  withholding  soon. 

(Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  Mar. 
16,  1983] 

Withholding  on  Interest 

(By  Robert  W.  Kasten,  Jr.) 

A  grass-roots  campaign  to  repeal  the  new 
10  percent  withholding  tax  on  interest  and 
dividends  is  now  under  way. 

A  veritable  avalanche  of  mail  has  poured 
into  Washington,  and  congressional  mail 
clerks  report  more  letters  on  withholding 
than  on  any  other  issue  in  recent  memory. 
Withholding  would  affect  millions  of  savers 
across  the  country,  and  the  American 
people  are  angry  and  concerned.  Their  let- 
ters point  out  what  Congress  should  have 
known  all  along:  withholding  will  discourage 
savings  and  investment,  penalize  the  honest 
taxpayer,  and  create  an  especially  heavy 
burden  on  our  nation's  senior  citizens. 

VS.  government  policy  has  been  biased 
against  savings  for  years.  By  the  end  of  the 
Carter  presioency,  the  American  people 
were  saving  less  than  any  other  people  in 
the  Western  world.  In  the  second  half  of 
the  '70's,  only  2.6  percent  of  GNP  went  into 


net  investment  for  plant  and  equipment, 
down  40  percent  from  a  decade  earlier. 

In  1980,  we  promised  a  change  In  policy, 
recognizing  that  savings  and  investment  are 
the  keys  to  economic  growth.  Many  of  our 
tax  policies  did  change— the  top  tax  rate  on 
all  income  was  reduced,  a  new  IRA  law  was 
passed,  and  estate  and  gift  tax  exclusions 
were  increased.  The  10  percent  withholding 
tax  would  be  a  step  backward.  Savers  would 
lose  the  benefits  of  interest  compounding 
and  automatic  dividend  reinvestment— in- 
stead of  having  that  money  in  their  savings 
account  all  year  workhig  for  them,  it  would 
be  sent  off  to  the  federal  government. 

Withholding  would  hurt  the  honest  tax- 
payer. The  Treasury  Department  estimates 
that  nearly  90  percent  of  the  people  pay  the 
taxes  due  on  their  interest  and  dividend 
income.  Ten  percent  do  not.  Instead  of  zero- 
ing in  on  that  small  percentage  of  tax  evad- 
ers, withholding  means  everyone  must  pay. 
The  Treasury  Department  also  estimates  a 
fiscal  year  1984  revenue  gain  of  $6  billion 
from  withholding.  Only  $3  billion  of  that 
comes  from  increased  compliance— people 
paying  taxes  they  should  have  been  paying 
all  along.  The  rest  is,  in  reality,  an  interest- 
free  loan  from  the  American  people  to 
Uncle  Sam.  That's  a  loan  the  American 
people  can  ill-afford  to  make. 

As  a  result,  billions  of  dollars  will  be  taken 
out  of  the  private  capital  market  and  will  no 
longer  be  available  for  home  mortgage 
loans,  capital  formation,  or  job  creation. 

Older  Americans  will  be  hurt  the  most. 
Almost  half  of  aU  interest  and  dividend 
earning  accounts  belong  to  the  elderly,  chil- 
dren, and  those  with  low  incomes.  Even 
though  these  people  may  be  exempt  from 
withholding,  this  exemption  is  not  automat- 
ic. It  is  up  to  them  to  find  out  if  they  qual- 
ify, to  get  hold  of  the  exemption  certifi- 
cates—one for  each  account— and  to  file 
them. 

If  the  exemption  forms  aren't  filed  on 
time,  either  because  the  individuals  didn't 
know  they  had  to  or  because  they  were 
physically  unable  to  do  so.  then  10  percent 
of  all  their  Interest  and  dividend  income  will 
be  withheld.  The  result:  people  who  need 
this  Income  for  everyday  expenses  (food, 
housing,  medical  care)  will  lose  it  to  the  fed- 
eral government.  It  isn't  until  they  file  a  tax 
return  in  the  following  year  that  this  money 
would  be  returned.  In  the  meantime,  losing 
10  percent  of  their  Interest  and  dividend 
income  each  month  could  force  a  noticeable 
change  in  the  quality  of  their  lives. 

The  American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons strongly  opposed  the  withholding  tax 
last  summer  because,  as  it  argued,  "we  fear 
the  exemption  process  will  frequently  fall  to 
operate  properly  and  a  serious  overwlth- 
holding  problem  wlU  result."  It  also  pointed 
out  that,  by  placing  the  burden  on  the  indi- 
vidual to  exempt  himself,  withholding 
would  force  many  elderly  people  into  the 
taxpaying  system  who  have  not  been  re- 
quired to  file  for  years. 

Those  who  have  lost  their  jobs  or  have  re- 
tired in  the  past  few  months  would  be 
caught  in  a  C:atch-22  situation.  Money 
would  be  withheld  from  their  accounts  de- 
spite the  fact  that  they  have  little  or  no 
income  coming  in  this  year,  because  the  ex- 
emption Is  based  on  last  year's  taxable 
income. 

The  withholding  debacle  is  a  prime  exam- 
ple of  what  can  happen  when  the  bureau- 
crats in  our  nation's  capital  are  set  loose. 
Withholding  is  bureaucratic  overkill,  pure 
and  simple— the  million-dollar  solution  to  a 
two-bit  problem.  A  recent  IRS  study  shows 


that  an  Improved  information  reporting 
system,  together  with  the  compliance  re- 
forms passed  In  last  summer's  tax  bill,  could 
increase  taxpayer  compliance  to  97  percent. 
By  requiring  the  IRS  to  cross-check  1099 
forms  with  the  amount  of  income  declared 
on  every  tax  return,  we  could  improve  com- 
pliance without  confiscating  10  percent  of 
the  interest  income  In  every  savings  account 
in  the  country.  The  IRS  seems  to  prefer 
withholding  because  it's  easier  to  have  the 
banks  do  the  work  than  to  spend  the  time 
and  effort  necessary  to  crack  down  on  tax 
evaders  themselves. 

There  is  still  time  to  stop  this  new  tax 
scheme  before  July  1,  when  it  is  scheduled 
to  go  into  effect.  I  have  introduced  legisla- 
tion to  repeal  withholding  and  replace  it 
with  improved  information  reporting,  and 
the  bUl,  S.  222,  has  already  gained  47  Senate 
co-sponsors.  The  American  people  are  de- 
manding action.  Congress  should  vote  now 
to  repeal  the  withholding  tax  scheme. 

[From  the  Waukesha  Freeman,  Mar.  15, 

1983] 

A  Victory  for  Kasten 

Wisconsin's  Senator  Robert  Kasten  has 
won  his  fight  against  the  Senate's  GOP 
leadership,  a  rare  event  and  one  that  may 
have  earned  him  his  first  bit  of  sUture  In 
Washington. 

In  exchange  for  dropping  his  now  famous 
tax  repeal  amendment  from  a  sensitive  jobs 
bill,  Kasten  agreed  to  a  compromise  offered 
by  Sen.  Robert  Dole,  R-Kansas,  that  would 
allow  the  Senate  to  debate  the  tax  repeal  on 
April  15  and  vote  on  it  soon  after. 

Though  the  Kasten  amendment  has  its 
critics,  it  also  has  wide  public  support.  If  It 
didn't,  you  can  bet  that  Dole  would  have  of- 
fered Kasten  nothing  but  his  back  on  this 
issue.  The  Senate  Finance  Committee  chair- 
man is  not  accustomed  to  being  hijacked  by 
junior  senators. 

Of  course,  Kasten  ran  a  tremendous  risk. 
Wisconsin  and  two  dozen  other  states  whose 
unemployment  compensation  funds  were 
ruimlng  on  empty  could  have  lost  the  Fed- 
eral funds  needed  to  continue  payments  to 
the  jobless.  That  turned  the  showdown  in 
the  Senate  Into  a  war  of  nerves,  and  without 
the  compromise  It  might  have  been  risky  for 
Kasten  to  show  up  In  his  home  state  while 
the  unemployment  rate  continued  to  hover 
at  11.6  percent. 

In  fact,  some  cynics  have  pointed  out  that 
ICasten  badly  needed  a  victory  because  of 
his  Involvement  In  Oliver  Plunketts'  real 
estate  affairs,  still  under  Investigation  by 
state  officials.  Others  have  questioned  the 
appropriateness  of  his  opposition  to  a  law 
designed  to  catch  tax  evaders  when  he  has 
admitted  that  he  twice  failed  to  file  sUte 
tax  returns  when  he  was  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

But  Kasten  seemed  to  sense  that  he  was 
riding  a  winner  on  this  issue.  He  showed 
nerve  and  deserved  his  victory.  Now  comes 
the  real  test.  In  April  he  must  make  sure  his 
amendment  actually  passes. 

[From  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  Mar.  15, 

1983] 
Reagan  Goes  Astray  in  Withholding 
Fight 
An  attempt  by  Sen.  Robert  W.  Kasten  Jr. 
(R-Wls.)  to  add  to  the  $10  billion  jobs-bene- 
fits bill  a  proposal  to  repeal  the  plan  to 
withhold  taxes  from  dividend  and  Interest 
payments  Is  turning  that  measure  Into  a 
Christmas  tree,  says  President  Reagan. 

That,  in  fact,  is  how  such  maneuvers  have 
been  characterized  in   the   past.   But  the 


withholding  provisions  also  resulted  from  a 
bit  of  ornament-hanging  in  which  Reagan 
had  a  hand.  It  was  deftly  hung  on  a  $98  bil- 
lion tax  Increase  package  signed  by  the 
president  last  fall  on  the  pretense  that  it 
would  glean  several  billion  dollars  from  tax 
cheats. 

If  Reagan  is  so  averse  to  excess  decoration 
on  congressional  bills,  why  didn't  he  veto 
that  measure  as  he  threatens  to  do  with  the 
jobs  measure  if  It  is  passed  with  the  with- 
holding repealer? 

In  reality,  what  the  administration 
wanted  was  to  transfer  the  cash  flow  of 
Income  on  savings  and  Investments  from  pri- 
vate citizens  to  the  government. 

In  a  bit  of  demagogy  usually  characteris- 
tic of  Democrats,  Sen.  Rooert  Dole  (R- 
Kan.),  who  is  Senate  Finance  Committee 
chairman,  accused  Kasten  of  wanting  to  "let 
the  poor  people  who  are  now  looking  for 
jobs  wait  for  the  bankers." 

In  truth,  any  poor  people  who  hope  to  get 
the  minimal  number  of  jobs  that  might  be 
available  through  the  $3.9  bUllon  In  the  bill 
for  that  purpose  will  wait  a  long  time  for 
them  anyway,  if  this  program  Is  anything 
like  similar  efforts  in  the  past.  Of  more  Im- 
mediate concern  Is  a  provision  in  the  stalled 
bill  for  $5  billion  In  federal  loan  funds  for 
unemployment  compensation. 

But  is  it  Kasten  who  is  frustrating  the  will 
of  the  Senate  or  Is  It  Dole  and  Reagan?  An 
overwhelming  Senate  majority  wants  to 
vote  on  the  withholding  Issue  and  the  only 
thing  stopping  repeal  is  a  stubborn  minority 
backed  by  the  president. 

Without  question,  the  financial  Institu- 
tions have  marshaled  a  super  lobbying  cam- 
paign against  the  withholding  provision, 
scheduled  to  go  into  effect  July  1.  They  are 
not  only  protecting  the  Interests  of  their 
customers  but  trying  to  avoid  what  they  feel 
are  burdensome  administrative  costs. 

The  people  who  are  baclcing  this  drive, 
certainly,  have  as  much  compassion  for 
"poor  people"  as  the  president  and  Dole. 
But  It  would  seem  that  an  administration 
that  has  placed  so  much  emphasis  on  the 
Importance  of  savings  should  have  a  little 
compassion  for  people  with  money  in  the 
bank,  no  matter  what  their  Income  bracket. 

[From  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  Mar.  3, 
1983] 

Reagan  Should  Rethink  Support  poh 
Withholding 

A  stubborn  Senate  Republican  leadership 
finally  gave  In  to  an  even  more  stubborn 
Sen.  Robert  W.  Kasten  Jr.  (R-Wis.)  Thurs- 
day, paving  the  way  for  passage  of  a  $10  bil- 
lion public  jobs  and  unemployment  compen- 
sation. 

Kasten  agreed  to  remove  from  the  bill  a 
controversial  amendment  which  repeals  a 
scheduled  withholding  tax  on  interest  and 
dividends  and  the  Senate  unanimously 
agreed  to  hold  a  full  hearing  on  the  repealer 
April  15.  with  the  blessing  of  the  leadership. 

Fortunately,  Kasten  did  not  have  to  resort 
to  a  ploy  which  would  have  attached  the  re- 
pealer to  the  Social  Security  reform  bill. 

Sidetracking  the  jobs  bill  because  of  a 
threatened  presidential  veto  might  not  have 
Irreparably  harmed  the  nation's  economic 
recovery.  It  might  have  helped.  Indeed, 
Reagan  doesn't  like  the  shape  it's  in  now. 
But  dragging  Social  Security  into  the  mess 
would  have  been  a  serious  setback  for  a 
compromise  won  with  broad  bipartisan  sup- 
port. 

Both  sides  now  will  marshal  their  argu- 
ments for  the  hearing  on  the  withholding 
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propoaal  whlcb  never  was  properly  aired 
1  before.  And  it  might  be  a  good  idea  if 
Reagan  foUows  the  debate  closely.  He  got 
some  bad  advice  on  the  issue  in  the  first 
place. 

The  most  important  point  he  overlooked, 
as  we  have  stated,  is  the  discouraging  factor 
that  this  proposal  would  have  on  savings 
and  investments.  And  while  repeal  would 
save  financial  institutions  the  cost  of  admin- 
istering the  withholding  program,  this  is  not 
necessarily  bad. 

This  is  a  time  when  some  segments  of  the 
savings  industry  are  still  wobbly  from  the 
effects  of  the  recession.  It  is  not  good  na- 
tional economic  policy  to  add  to  their 
burden. 

Indeed,  savings  institutions,  along  with 
other  industries  in  recent  years,  had  been 
looking  to  the  government  to  extend  them  a 
helping  hand.  Reagan  should  take  advan- 
tage of  this  rare  opportunity  to  take  the 
government's  hand  out  of  business,  as  he 
had  promised  in  his  election  campaign. 

[From  the  Wasau  Radio.  Inc.  Mar.  18, 1983] 
Matter  or  Opihioh 
Three  cheers  for  Senator  Robert  Kasten. 
He's  been  In  Washington  only  a  short  time 
and  has  learned  his  political  lessons  well.  By 
attaching  his  amendment  to  repeal  the  10 
percent  interest  and  dividend  law  to  the 
Jobs  bill  legislation  he's  beating  the  old  line 
politicians  at  their  own  game.  What  do  our 
elected  officials  do  when  they  want  to  pass  a 
"pay  raise"  for  themselves?  They  quietly 
attach  it  to  a  popular  piece  of  legislation 
that's  sure  to  pass  and  they  have  a  raise 
without  a  lot  of  publicity  and,  they  hope, 
debate.  Senator  Kasten  is  reversing  the 
process.  The  10  percent  interest  and  divi- 
dend law  is  very  unpopular  with  a  lot  of 
people  and  deserves  to  be  repealed.  So,  he's 
attached  it  to  the  ever  popular,  sure  to  pass. 
Jobs  bilL  Now,  Senator  Dole  of  Kansas  and 
some  other  Senators  are  suggesting  Kasten 
is  responsible  for  holding  up  passage  of  the 
Jobs  bill  with  his  amendment.  Horsefeath- 
ers!  Both  the  jobs  bill  and  repeal  rider  de- 
serve to  be  passed  .  .  .  and  we  hope,  soon. 
Congratulations  to  Senator  Kasten  for 
having  the  "backbone"  to  author  this  repeal 
legislation  and  to  have  the  courage  to  play 
the  political  gamesmanship  in  getting  it 
passed.  This  has  been  a  matter  of  opinion. 

[From  the  Sheboygan  (Wis.)  Press,  Mar.  14, 
19831 

COHGRXSSIOHAL  MANKUVERS 

The  current  standoff  between  the  Jobs  bill 
and  repeal  of  the  10  percent  withholding  on 
savings  accounts  is  a  classic  example  of  con- 
gressional leadership  attempting  to  frus- 
trate the  will  of  the  majority. 

The  popular  Jobs  bill,  which  provides 
loans  to  states  for  their  unemplojrment  com- 
pensation funds,  was  sailing  smoothly 
through  Congress.  Funding  for  the  Jobs  por- 
tion of  the  original  House  version  was  re- 
duced slightly  in  the  Senate,  but  there  was 
no  doubt  that  it  would  be  approved  and  dif- 
ferences ironed  out  by  a  conference  commit- 
tee. 

Then  on  Thursday.  Sen.  Robert  Kasten, 
R-Wis.,  offered  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
which  would  repeal  the  10  percent  with- 
holding on  savings  accounts  due  to  begin 
July  1.  That's  an  old  congressional  trick  of 
attaching  amendments  on  unrelated  mat- 
ters to  bUls  which  are  so  important  that 
Congress  has  little  choice  but  to  approve 
them. 

The  Senate  Republican  leadership,  howev- 
er, is  opposed  to  repeal  of  the  scheduled 


withholding.  Tet.  It  knew  that  Kasten's 
amendment  would  be  accepted  by  the 
Senate  so  it  prevented  a  vote  on  the  motion. 
That's  another  parliamentary  trick  fre- 
quently used. 

A  third  device,  a  Senate  filibuster,  was 
threatened  by  Sen.  Robert  Dole,  R-Kan..  if 
Kasten  refused  to  withdraw  his  motion  to 
repeal  the  withholding  tax. 

Dole's  attitude  was,  "Let  the  poor  people 
wait  while  we  take  care  of  the  bankers  (who 
favor  repeal)  on  the  Senate  floor."  That 
procedure  Ignores  the  fact  that  even  poor 
people  have  savings  accounts  and  that  cur- 
rent provisions  for  reporting  interest  to  the 
IRS  exempt  interest  on  certificates  of  de- 
posit over  $100,000  and  U.S.  Treasiu?  bills. 

Kasten's  position  may  hardly  be  faulted. 
He  has  agreed  to  withdraw  his  amendment 
if  the  Senate  leadership  wlU  promise  to 
allow  a  separate  vote  on  the  matter  of  re- 
pealing the  planned  withholding  so  that  it 
may  stand  on  its  own  merits.  That  offer  has 
been  refused. 

The  merits  of  Kasten's  position  on  with- 
holding have  been  well  debsited  and  have 
drawn  the  support  of  such  Senate  luminar- 
ies as  Goldwater,  Long  and  Stennis,  yet  the 
Republican  leadership  is  able  to  stall  a  vote. 
It  has  been  estimated,  in  fact,  that  70  per- 
cent of  the  senators  favor  the  withholding 
repeal. 

Lacking  agreement  to  let  the  repeal  stand 
on  its  merits,  Kasten  is  entitled  to  continue 
his  stand  on  the  proposed  amendment. 

[From  the  Hudson  (Wis.)  Star-Observer] 
WRimiG  C^HGRKSS  Prodocks  Resttlts 

Who  says  writing  your  congressman  and 
U.S.  Senator  doesn't  produce  results?  Indi- 
cations are  that  a  massive  mailing  to  our 
legislatofs  in  the  nation's  capitol  have  per- 
suaded a  number  of  them  to  support  a 
repeal  of  the  10  percent  withholding  tax  on 
Interest  and  dividends  scheduled  to  take 
effect  July  1.  As  mailings  keep  coming  in— 
in  record  volume— legislators  are  pressured 
into  carefully  considering  the  matter,  and 
once  they  do  that,  they  probably  will  sup- 
port this  measure  because  the  people,  urged 
on  by  the  banks,  are  absolutely  right. 

U.S.  Senator  Robert  Kasten  on  Feb.  2  re- 
ported his  bill  seeking  repeal  of  the  10  per- 
cent withholding  tax  was  picking  up  addi- 
tional support  fast.  There  were  28  cospon- 
sors  of  the  bill,  IS  Republicans  and  13 
Democrats,  and  nine  of  the  cosponsoring 
Senators  had  switched  their  position.  Ex- 
plained Kasten,  "I'm  sure  these  Senators 
are  reacting  to  their  mail.  My  office  alone  is 
receiving  about  10.000  pieces  of  mail  a  week 
calling  for  a  repeal."  He  said  he  normally  re- 
ceives about  2,000  pieces  of  mail  when  in 
session  and  this  mail  ordinarily  would  re- 
flect a  number  of  different  issues. 

Senator  Rudy  Boschwitz  is  fast  becoming 
known  for  his  innovative  thinking  and 
Rudy,  while  supporting  the  repeal  concept, 
on  Feb.  26  introduced  a  variation  of  the 
plan.  Boschwitz  proposed  a  five-year  repeal 
of  the  controversial  10  percent  withholding 
tax  on  interest  and  dividend  income.  The 
plan,  which  was  unveiled  at  a  Minneapolis 
press  conference,  calls  for  the  withholding 
tax  replaced  by  a  system  requiring  banks 
and  other  financial  institutions  to  report  in- 
terest and  dividend  income  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  on  computerized  tape. 
Banks  are  currently  required  to  report  in- 
terest and  dividends  to  the  IRS  but  a  Bosch- 
witz aide  said  the  computer  tape  records 
would  present  the  information  more  accu- 
rately and  allow  the  government  to  collect 
more  taxes  without  withholding. 
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Boschwitz  said  he  developed  the  plan 
after  receiving  more  than  lOO.OOO  pieces  of 
mail  since  January,  sometimes  as  many  as 
3,000  cards  and  letters  a  day,  protesting  the 
withholding  tax.  The  Minnesota  Senator 
said  he  usually  gets  600  to  800  letters  a  day. 

Third  district  congressman  Steve  Ounder- 
son  received  10,000  letters  and  other  com- 
munications from  his  district  constituents 
urging  repeal  of  the  withholding  law.  This 
volume  of  mail  set  a  record  for  his  office. 
Said  Qunderson,  "Since  coming  to  Congress 
three  years  ago,  this  is  the  most  massive 
outpouring  of  views  on  one  issue  I  have  ever 
seen."  Qunderson  said  he  would  Introduce 
legislation  to  repeal  the  tax  and  replace  it 
with  other  measures  raising  the  same  reve- 
nue over  the  next  six  years. 

The  moral  of  the  story  folks  is  to  keep 
those  cards  and  letters  coming  in.  Congress- 
men and  Senators  are  feeling  the  pressure 
and  they  are  reactirtg  accordingly. 

[From  the  Jamesvllle  (Wis.)  Gazette, 

Mar.  16, 1983] 

Kasten's  Fast  Track 

Freshman  senators  are  like  underclassmen 
everywhere.  Enhancement  of  their  influ- 
ence is  dependent  upon  a  combination  of 
luck  and  wit. 

A  fortuitous  combination  of  both  has 
vaulted  Sen.  Robert  Kasten  into  the  lime- 
light. Suddenly,  he  has  become  a  force  for 
the  federal  establishment  to  deal  with. 

Kasten,  a  foe  of  the  10  percent  withhold- 
ing tax  on  interest  and  dividends  utilized  his 
senator's  privilege  to  tack  an  amendment 
the  administration  doesn't  want  on  a  piece 
of  legislation  the  administration  does  want. 

Kasten's  amendment  would  repeal  the  in- 
terest and  dividend  withholding  provision  of 
the  tax  law.  Administration  opposition  to  a 
similar  bill  has  been  spearheaded  by  Sen. 
Robert  Dole,  Senate  Finance  Committee 
chairman,  who  developed  the  withholding 
plan. 

The  greatest  inundation  of  mail  in  the  na- 
tional capital's  recent  history  is  attributed 
to  protests  against  the  withholding  provi- 
sion scheduled  for  July. 

The  Kasten  amendment  poises  him  on  the 
leading  edge  of  this  national  constituency. 
Kasten  recognizes  the  advantage  of  such  in- 
stant good  fortune  and  has  been  able  to  say 
that  he  is  not  concerned  about  possible 
presidential  reprisal,  that  he  is  carrying  on 
in  the  tradition  of  independence  that  has 
been  typical  of  Wisconsin  senators  since  the 
time  of  Robert  M.  LaPollette  Sr. 

Some  senators  take  years  to  make  it  on 
the  Washington  scene.  Kasten's  stroke  of 
good  fortune  is  the  kind  that  politicians 
dream  of  and  hope  for.  It's  fast-track  poli- 
tics for  Wisconsin's  Junior  senator  who  has 
set  a  pace  that  Is  probably  surprising  even 
to  himself. 

[From  the  Clintonville  (Wis.)  Tribime- 
Oazette,  Mar.  17. 1983] 

Dipfereiice  With  a  DimsREifcK 
Just  being  different  isn't  necessarily  virtu- 
ous, but  Wisconsin's  senator  Bob  Kasten  Is 
l>eing  different  these  days  consciously  and 
with  good  reason.  He  has  taken  on  the  Re- 
publican power  structure,  a  different  sort  of 
behavior  pattern  for  a  freshman  in  the  VS. 
Senate,  especially  one  on  the  majority  side. 
Kasten  is  perhaps  a  bit  self-conscious 
when  he  says  he  aspires  to  be  different  be- 
cause most  of  Wisconsin's  better-known  sen- 
ators have  been  somewhat  maverick.  It 
takes  more  than  one  issue  to  make  a  maver- 
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ick  and  Bob  Kasten  doesn't  sound  like  the 
kind  of  man  who  Is  going  to  get  out  of  line 
very  often.  In  the  present  instance,  howev- 
er, he  is  Impressive. 

Kasten.  along  with  a  majority  of  the 
senate,  doesnt  like  the  mandatory  wlth- 
hokUng  of  a  percentage  of  Interest  pay- 
ments from  money  due  bank  depositors, 
stockholders  whose  investments  pay  divi- 
dends, or  insurance  policy  owners  who  get 
periodic  earning*  on  their  policies.  That 
controversial  innovation  was  slipped  in 
when  the  administration  introduced  a  new 
tax  law  last  year  and  the  nation  is  now  real- 
izing a  mistake  was  made. 

However,  the  administration,  with  close 
cooperation  from  senate  leadership,  likes 
the  idea  and  is  stubbornly  maintaining  it 
will  be  useful  In  collecting  taxes  from  some 
people  who  might  not  remember  to  include 
all  their  interest  earnings  when  they  make 
out  their  income  tax  reports.  The  senate 
leadership  is  adamant  In  refusing  to  let  the 
senate  vote  on  whether  the  interest  with- 
holding provision  should  be  kept  or  discard- 
ed and  that  intransigence  has  a  majority  of 
the  senate  hopping  mad. 

Kasten  did  something  about  it.  Reasoning 
that  if  the  leadership  wouldn't  permit  a 
direct  vote  on  the  withholding  issue,  it 
would  have  to  be  brought  to  the  senate's 
consideration  as  part  of  another  measure 
which  is  assured  a  vote.  He  hung  it  on  the 
soH»lled  "Jobs  bill,"  a  pork  barrel  showpiece 
that  isn't  going  to  create  as  many  jobs  as  it 
is  undue  accolades  from  those  who  think 
the  federal  government  "has  to  do  some- 
thing" about  creating  work. 

Politicians  from  both  parties  want  to  look 
like  they're  doing  something  so  the  jobs  bill 
Is  a  perfect  carriage  for  Kasten's  amend- 
ment. It  may  not  turn  out  that  way  because 
so  many  senators  are  trying  to  slip  a  little 
local  preference  into  the  jobs  measure  that 
it  may  end  up  meriting  a  veto  with  or  with- 
out the  withholding  ban.  That's  another 

story. 

What  is  Important  Is  that  Kasten  has  very 
cleverly  embarrassed  the  leadership  of  his 
own  party  on  an  issue  that  he  sees  as  a 
matter  of  principle.  He's  not  unwilling  to 
compromise  either.  If  the  leadership  will 
guarantee  him  a  vote  on  the  withholding 
ban  by  itself  in  a  matter  of  days,  he'll 
unhook  It  from  the  Jobs  measure.  Confident 
he  can  win  the  vote,  he  Is  standing  toe-to- 
toe  with  some  very  powerful  politicians. 

Right  now  we're  applauding  Bob  Kasten. 
His  stand  is  correct  and  he  should  hold  his 
ground.  If  that's  being  different.  It's  the 
kind  of  difference  that  deserves  support. 

[From  the  Waukesha  (Wis.)  Freeman.  Mar. 
8,1983] 
New  Tax  Is  a  Bad  Idea 
It's  not  often  that  Sen.  Robert  Kasten,  R- 
Wls.,  and  Rep.  Robert  Kastenmeier  of  the 
sUte's  second  Congressional  District  agree 
on  a  piece  of  legislation.  Despite  the  similar- 
ity of  their  names,  the  two  could  not  be 
more  dissimilar  in  ouUook.  Indeed,  it  could 
be  said  that  between  them  they  embrace 
most  of  the  poUtical  spectrum  from  right  to 

left. 

So  it  pays  to  take  a  second  look  when  both 
support  an  effort  to  repeal  a  law  which, 
after  July  1.  would  require  a  10  percent 
withholding  tax  on  interest  and  dividends. 

Are  the  Congressmen  right  in  opposing 
the  new  withholding  tax?  In  our  view,  the 
answer  is  yes.  Despite  what  we  think  are 
some  self-serving  arguments  by  the  U.S. 
League  of  Savings  Institutions  and  other  in- 
dustry lobby  groups,  the  law  that  was  origi- 


nally passed  ss  a  quiet  amendment  to  the 
Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  of 
1982  is  fatally  flawed  and  ought  to  be  re- 
pealed. 

Despite  some  critics'  claims  to  the  con- 
trary. It  is  true  that  tliis  bill  would  have  the 
greatest  impact  on  the  elderly.  Almost  90 
percent  of  the  country's  senior  citizens  re- 
ceive income  in  the  form  of  Interest  or  dlvi- 
doids  and  many  of  them  rely  on  that  regu- 
lar m^mthiy  cash  for  subsistence.  It  may  be 
true  that  most  would  be  eligible  for  full  re- 
turns of  the  withheld  tax.  but  why  should 
the  government  be  able  to  borrow  10  per- 
cent of  their  monthly  Income  only  to  return 
it.  without  Interest,  at  the  end  of  the  tax 
year? 

If  Rep.  Kastenmeier'B  bill  (HJl.  500)  is 
passed,  there  will  be  a  way  to  get  to  the 
heart  of  the  problem  that  led  to  the  new 
tax  law  in  the  first  place. 

Like  Jimmy  Carter  before  him.  President 
Reagan  has  expressed  the  worry  that  too 
many  people  have  avoided  compliance  with 
tax  laws  by  failing  to  report  unearned 
income,  perhaps  costing  the  national  treas- 
ury as  much  as  $4  billion  a  year.  But  an  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  study  of  tax  compli- 
ance in  1981  showed  that  97.3  percent  of  all 
taxpayers  fully  reported  their  Income  from 
interest  and  dividends  when  the  IRS  had 
Form  1099  reports  (similar  to  W-2  forms 
used  by  wage  earners). 

Kastenmeler's  bill  would  repeal  the  10 
percent  withholding  requirement  but  make 
Form  1099  reports  mandatory,  thus  reduc- 
ing the  opportunities  for  tax  cheaters  to  a 

nilpimiim. 

It  is  always  worthwhile  to  trap  the  cheat- 
ers, but  in  this  case  the  "medicine"  would  so 
ouUtrip  the  illness  in  its  side  effects  that  It 
would  be  better  not  to  take  It  at  alL 


a^erity  that  they're  villains  and  varleU  and 
perhaps  worse. 

However,  those  who  support  Kasten  say 
they  have  the  votes  in  the  Senate  for 
repeal,  and  sentiment  in  the  House  has 
swayed  increasingly  in  that  direction.  There 
will  be  an  intricate  parliamentary  dance  in 
the  Senate,  probably  beginning  later  this 
week,  that  should  lead  to  a  vote  by  mid- 
week next. 

There  remains,  though,  a  delicate  prob- 
lem. President  Reagan  has  loudly  beat  the 
drum  In  support  of  withholding,  for  reasons 
which  quite  escape  us.  He  vowed  great  oaths 
he'd  veto  the  Social  Seciulty  or  the  Jobs  bill 
if  either  got  to  the  other  end  of  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  with  the  Kasten  amendment 
tacked  thereto.  He  did  not,  however,  vow  to 
veto  any  other  bill  that  might  come 
equipped  with  the  Kasten  shlrt-taU.  and  a 
nimiber  of  OOP  senators  are  trying  to  find 
a  graceful  way  for  the  president  to  accept 
repeal  without  appearing  to  be  In  headlong 
retreat. 

Despite  the  exaggerations  of  both  propo- 
nents and  opponents,  we  think  the  argu- 
ment for  the  Kasten  amendment  and  repeal 
tuts  the  scales.  If  the  IRS  has  the  capacity 
to  cross-check  tax  returns  and  dividend-in- 
terest reports  to  corral  up  to  97  percent  of 
the  taxes  owed  on  those  Income  categories 
once  Congress  appropriates  the  dollars  to 
accomplish  that  by  computer,  then  why  go 
through  this  stumble,  fumble  and  grumble 
process  of  withholding? 

The  10  percent  deduction  will  constitute 
at  least  a  marginal  disincentive  to  save,  and 
even  marginal  disincentives  in  an  economy 
pulling  itself  out  of  recession  are  unhelpf  uL 
That's  our  verdict— and  we're  tired  of  the 
hyperbole  in  which  the  debate  has  largely 
been  couched.  Enough,  we  say— repeal. 


[From  the  Washington  Times.  Apr.  14. 
1983] 
The  Kasten  Amendment— Yup 
Let's  be  done  with  it,  this  fractious  fuss 
over  dividend  and  Interest  withholding.  And 
the  best  way  to  have  done  with  It,  before 
more  valuable  time  and  congressional  pas- 
sion is  burned  up,  is  to  repeal  the  withhold- 
ing provision.  _.  ^,.  , .. 

Proponents  of  the  10-perccnt  withholding 
tax  that  Is  to  click  In  come  July  argue  fer- 
vently that  It  will  provide  a  vital  source  of 
revenue  to  help  offset  the  federal  deficit, 
and  will  nail  those  dastards  who  don't 
report  fully  (or  at  all)  dividend  and  Interest 
Income  and  thus  throw  an  added  tax  burden 
on  the  rest  of  us.  „      » 

Sen.  Robert  Dole,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  is  busting  his  buttons 
to  sustain  the  withholding,  a  centerpiece  of 
the  1982  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  ResponslbU- 
ity  Act.  His  pride  in  the  withholding  provi- 
sion, which  swells  alarmingly  by  the  week,  is 
intriguing  inasmuch  as  Dole  was  pledging 
eternal  enmity  to  the  ideas  as  recently  as 
1980. 

Opponente  of  withholding,  with  Sen. 
Robert  Kasten,  R-Wls.,  leading  an  energetic 
charge  up  Capitol  Hill,  contend  with  equal 
intensity  that  the  provision  will  cost  more 
to  crank  up  than  the  additional  revenue  col- 
lection can  Justify— which  additional  reve- 
nues are  over-sUted  anyway,  and  that  the 
procedure  is  superfluous  and  a  disincenUve 
to  savings.  ^  „ 

Each  side  Instantly  trundles  out  figures 
that  conclusively  prove  Its  assertions  and 
rebut  the  other's.  Each  has  made  a  crusade 
out  of  the  Issue.  Dole  in  particular  has 
leaped  on  his  white  charger  and  leveled  his 
lance  at  the  bankers,  arguing  with  unusual 


[From  the  Abbotsford  (Wis.)  Tribune- 
Phonograph.  Mar.  16. 1983] 

Editoriai/— Banking's  Bob 
Wisconsin  Senator  Robert  Kasten  has  re- 
ceived loads  of  publicity  along  with  threaU 
from  the  Republican  leadership  In  the 
Senate  and  pushes  from  the  White  House 
for  his  attaching  an  amendment  to  the  new 
jobs  bill  in  the  Senate  that  would  repeal  the 
10  percent  withholding  tax  on  savings  and 
dividends  which  is  slated  to  take  effect  July 

JTrst  the  Republicans  tried  to  pressure 
Senator  Kasten  to  remove  his  amendment 
so  that  federal  funding  for  state  unemploy- 
ment could  pass  to  keep  unemployment  pay- 
ments coming  this  week.  Strangely.  Instead 
of  voting  on  the  sole  Issue  of  more  federal 
unemployment    funds,    this    was    also    an 
amendment  attached  to  the  Jobs  bill  by  Ma- 
jority Leader  Robert  Dole  of  Kansas,  the 
same  Senator  that  was  attempting  to  pres- 
sure Senator  Kasten  to  pull  the  withholding 
amendment.  If  Senator  Dole's  amendment 
belongs  on  the  Jobs  bill  so  does  Senator  Kas- 
ten's. ^.^  ...... 

Fortunately  our  state  Senator  didn  t  back 
down  and  the  White  House  magicaUy  found 
fimds  in  some  drawer  to  keep  unemploy- 
ment funds  paid  through  this  week. 

Today  it  looks  as  if  the  Republican  leader- 
ship wiU  negotiate  with  Senator  Kasten  and 
promise  a  vote  at  a  different  time  if  he  will 
remove  his  amendment  from  the  jobs  bill. 
Even  though  the  Senator  has  said  that  he 
would  remove  the  amendment  if  he  got  a 
Separate  vote  last  week,  let's  hope  he  has  a 
change  of  heart  and  keeps  this  amendment 
on  the  jobs  bill.  He  must  have  the  votes  to 
get  this  previous  piece  of  poor  legislation 
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killed  or  Senator  Dole,  a  backer  of  the  with- 
holding law,  wouldn't  be  working  so  hard  to 
let  around  Senator  Kasten's  amendment. 
Stick  with  him  Bob.  you've  got  him  on  the 
run. 

Is  the  withholding  law  poor  legislation? 
Basically  yes.  Not  because  it  might  spot  a 
few  who  cheat  on  their  Income  tax  returns, 
but  because  it  penalizes  about  95  percent  of 
the  people  of  this  nation  to  catch  five  per- 
cent which  is  poor  legislation. 

In  truth,  the  withholding  is  only  another 
bailout  out  of  the  Federal  government.  Part 
of  the  same  law  that  demands  wittiholding 
also  requires  form  1099  on  interest  and  divi- 
dends, along  with  some  interest  payments 
that  were  previously  exempt.  This  portion 
of  the  law  should  solve  all  of  the  problems 
of  hiding  interest  received  by  any  individual 
who  would  cheat. 

If  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  the 
right  computer  equipment  it  is  only  a 
matter  of  computer  time  and  programs  to 
match  the  1099  with  the  individual's  tax 
return  to  determine  proper  filing.  Tliis  new 
withholding  law  practically  admits  that  IRS 
doesn't  have  the  capability  to  check  tax  re- 
turns with  the  forms  that  the  government 
requires  business  and  employers  to  file  so 
Instead  of  making  sure  that  the  Internal 
Revenue  laws  work  fairly  for  everyone  by 
computerizing  the  verification  of  all  tax  re- 
turns, the  government  penalizes  everyone  to 
get  its  money  first  and  let  you  prove  your- 
self to  get  it  back.  A  complete  mockery  of 
the  law,  saying  you  are  guilty  until  you 
prove  yourself  innocent. 

The  result  is  that  the  government  will 
deny  the  saver  the  ability  to  receive  full  in- 
terest on  his  or  her  savings  by  talcing  of  the 
interest  in  the  same  manner  as  they  with- 
hold PICA  and  Social  Security  from  one's 
paycheck.  Thus  the  saver  is  denied  the  abili- 
ty to  receive  the  compound  interest  on  10 
percent  of  the  interest,  not  a  major  amount 
of  money  to  be  sure,  but  it's  like  the  justice 
system  in  this  country  penalizing  the  vic- 
tims while  letting  the  criminal  go  free. 

The  ability  to  withhold  from  each  pay- 
check was  passed  as  an  emergency  measure 
during  World  War  II.  They  take  their 
money  every  payday  or  every  quarter  de- 
pending if  you  are  salaried  or  self-employed, 
while  your  tax  liability  and  report  really 
isn't  due  until  April  15,  the  year  after  you 
make  the  money.  Of  course  if  they  didn't 
take  their  money  every  payday  they 
wouldn't  be  able  to  operate  the  government 
and  this  savings  withholding  bomb  Is  just 
more  of  the  same  old  policy  of  get  the 
money  in  so  we  can  spend  it. 

Banking  experts  estimate  that  the  public 
will  lose  $1.5  billion  that  would  be  earned 
nationwide  on  this  10  percent  withholding. 
Not  only  that,  the  capital  markets  will  be 
dried  up  by  the  same  amount,  because  if  the 
money  isn't  in  the  bank  they  can't  loan  it 
for  new  cars  or  homes  or  for  whatever  pur- 
pose one  needs  a  loan. 

It  is  possible  that  this  $1.5  billion  might 
not  affect  the  loan  picture  on  the  national 
scale,  if  the  federal  government  doesn't 
need  to  run  to  the  banlts  because  of  the  def- 
icit spending,  but  it's  almost  too  much  to 
hope  for  because  every  politician  in  Wash- 
ington is  working  on  a  new  budget  which 
spends  hundreds  of  billions  more  than  the 
government  takes  in  and  smiles  right  into 
the  TV  cameras  and  tell  you  what  a  good 
job  they  are  doing. 

Thotisands  of  letters  have  flooded  our  na- 
tion's capital  against  the  withholding  law, 
but  a  few  Congressional  leaders  have  kept 
this  from  coming  up  for  a  vote.  Let's  encour- 


age Senator  Hasten  to  stick  to  his  position 
and  make  sure  that  this  bad  law  gets  re- 
pealed. 

VOTE  ON  AMKIfOKERT  NO.  1180 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Kansas, 
amendment  No.  1180.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roU. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  annotmce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker) 
and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Weicker)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn) 
and  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Hart)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Pressler).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber  wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  91, 
nays  5,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  62  Leg.l 
YEAS-91 


Abdnor 

Gorton 

Nickles 

Andrews 

Orassley 

Nunn 

Armstrong 

Hatch 

Packwood 

Baucus 

Hatfield 

Pell 

Bentsen 

Hawkins 

Percy 

Biden 

Hecht 

Pressler 

Binganum 

HefUn 

Proxmire 

Boren 

Heinz 

Pryor 

Boschwltz 

Helms 

Quayle 

Bradley 

Hollings 

Randolph 

Bumpers 

Huddleston 

Riegle 

Burdlck 

Humphrey 

Roth 

Byrd 

Inouye 

Rudman 

Chafee 

Jackson 

Sarbanes 

Chiles 

Jepsen 

Sasser 

Cochran 

Johnston 

Simpson 

Cohen 

Kassebaum 

Specter 

O'Amato 

Kasten 

Stafford 

DeConcini 

lAxalt 

Steiuiis 

Denton 

Leahy 

Stevens 

Dixon 

Levin 

Symms 

Dodd 

Lang 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Lugar 

Tower 

Domenici 

Mathias 

Trible 

Durenberger 

Matsunaga 

Tsongas 

Eagleton 

Haltingly 

WaUop 

Eaat 

McClure 

Warner 

Exon 

Melcher 

Wilson 

Pord 

MltcheU 

Zorlnsky 

Gam 

Moynihan 

Goldwater 

Murkowskl 
NAYS-5 

Cranston 

Kennedy 

Metzenbaum 

Danforth 

Lautenberg 

NOT  VOTINO-4 

Baker 

Hart 

Glenn 

Weicker 

So  the  amendment  (No.  1180)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President.  I 
congratulate  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas,  the  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  and  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin on  being  able  to  work  out  this 
whole  matter  in  such  a  satisfactory 
manner. 


It  seemed  for  a  while  that  this 
matter  could  not  be  worked  out,  and  it 
seemed  to  be  tying  up  the  Senate.  But 
the  spirit  of  comity  and  compromise 
they  both  showed  is  a  credit  to  them- 
selves and  to  the  Senate  as  a  whole. 

So  I  congratulate  them,  and  I  look 
forward  to  having  this  compromise 
work  as  it  is  supposed  to  work,  so  that 
withholding  will  not  take  place. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota. 

I  wish  to  indicate,  as  I  did  yesterday 
in  the  Record,  that  many  portions  of 
the  compromise  were  suggestions 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

As  a  result.  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  was  the  first  Member 
of  this  body  to  contact  me  with  refer- 
ence to  trying  to  figure  out  some  way 
to  work  our  way  out  of  this  problem.  I 
can  say  in  all  candor  that  some  of 
those  suggestions  were  adopted  in  the 
compromise.  I  appreciate  the  efforts 
by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  I  thank  the  Sfena- 
tor.  

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
thank  and  congratulate  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  for  his  work  on  this 
compromise. 

Many  of  the  elements  and  ideas  con- 
tained in  it  are  taken  directly  from  the 
work  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 
We  would  not  have  been  able  to  reach 
this  compromise  without  his  help  and 
support.  I  thank  him  and  congratulate 
him  for  his  efforts  in  reaching  a  com- 
promise and  his  efforts  in  opposition 
to  withholding. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin. 

I  have  noted  that  the  compromise 
bore  a  very  keen  resemblance  to  S. 
791,  which  I  introduced  on  March  11. 1 
appreciate  the  cooperation  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  and  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

AMENSiaarr  no.  1 179 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  occurs  on  amendment  No. 
1179.  as  amended. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  has  a 
motion  to  table  been  made? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  has 
been  made  and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  make  sure  that  Mem- 
bers understand 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  in  the  Senate  so  that  we 
can  hear  what  the  acting  majority 
leader  is  about  to  propose? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  it  will 
be  my  intention  to  allow  Senators  to 


make  motions  to  vitiate  the  orders  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  which  have  been  or- 
dered on  the  two  pending  matters  that 
still  apply  to  the  withholding.  But  it  is 
my  purpose  in  seeking  the  floor  now 
to  remind  Senators  that  the  bill  itself, 
the  reciprocity  trade  bill  will  have 
amendments  offered  to  it.  We  know  of 
at  least  two  amendments  that  will  be 
considered.  It  is  our  hope  that  we  can 
finish  the  bill  tonight,  if  possible. 

If  we  can  finish  this  bill  this 
evening,  the  Senate  wIU  not  be  in  ses- 
sion tomorrow. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  Have  the  yeas  and 
nays  been  ordered  on  the  Kasten  first- 
degree  amendment?      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They 
have  not. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1179),  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


MOTION  TO  RECOMMIT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  recommit,  with  instructions. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  have  the 
yeas  and  nays  been  ordered  on  that 
motion?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They 
have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  order  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
be  vitiated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  to  reconunlt. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance.  I  report 
to  the  Senate  S.  144.  as  instructed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  sUted  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  144)  to  ensure  the  continued  ex- 
pansion of  reciprocal  market  opportunities 
in  trade,  trade  in  services,  and  investment 
for  the  United  SUtes,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  with 
amendments. 

(The  committee  amendments  appear 
in  the  Record  of  March  17.  1983.  at 
pages  S3238  to  S3241.  The  text  of  the 
remaining  amendment,  as  amended,  as 


agreed  to  today  appears  in  the  Record 
of  yesterday.  Apr.  20, 1983.) 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  K<^"y»« 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  explore  at 
this  time  whether  it  is  possible  now  to 
get  an  agreement  on  the  amendments 
that  may  be  offered  to  this  bill. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  has  an  amend- 
ment and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  has  an  amendment. 

May  I  Inquire,  are  there  any  other 
amendments  to  be  offered  to  this  bill? 
Mr.  LEVIN.  I  have  a  brief  statement, 
not  an  amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  yield? 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Let  me  respond. 
We  are  checking  now  to  see  If  there 
are  any  amendments  on  this  side.  I  am 
told  that  there  may  be  one  by  Senator 
Long. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  yield  to  me 
again? 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STEVENS,  Mr.  President,  In 
order  to  gain  a  little  more  certainty  re- 
garding the  Senator's  schedule,  I  wish 
to  try  a  unanimous-consent  request. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
pending  measure  not  be  opened  to  any 
amendments  pertaining  to  withhold- 
ing, only  amendments  pertaining  to 
other  portions  of  the  bill  as  reported 
now  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  reserve 
the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
revise  that  and  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  there  be  no  amendments  offered 
to  the  pending  measure  that  pertain 
to  withholding. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  personally  do  not 
object.  We  have  been  up  this  hill  and 
we  have  been  down.  We  have  had 
votes.  I  think  everyone  in  the  Senate 
is  recorded  a  half-dozen  times  on  this 
matter.  I  am  not  so  sure  that  I  would 
support  any  further  effort  on  this  bill 
because  we  had  our  chance  and  we 
have  had  our  votes  and  we  made  a  val- 
iant effort  to  repeal  the  tax  and  we 
failed. 

So  I  am  not  so  sure  I  would  personal- 
ly vote  for  any  further  efforts  on  this 
bill.  I  might  on  another  bill.  But  I  am 
In  no  position  to  agree  to  the  request 
at  the  moment.  There  is  one  Senator 
who  might  wish  to   object.   At  this 
point,  any  Senator  in  the  Chamber 
may  object  If  he  wishes. 
Will  the  Senator  just  withhold? 
Mr.  STEVENS.  All  right. 
Mr.    BUMPERS.    Mr.    President.    I 
object  in  order  to  get  the  show  on  the 
road  so  we  find  out  on  this  side. 


Mr.  STEVENS.  All  right.  I  will 
renew  the  request  later. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
all  Senators,  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  and  other  Senators  who 
have  been  directly  involved  In  this 
effort  with  reference  to  withholding. 

Again  I  wish  the  record  to  reflect 
that  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
this  Senator  still  prefers  withholding 
at  the  source,  that  option  in  my  view, 
was  not  possible.  But  I  should  also 
wish  to  stress  again  before  turning 
over  the  management  of  the  remain- 
der of  the  bill  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri  that  if  in  fact 
this  compromise  on  withholding,  or 
something  similar  or  something  close 
that  raises  the  same  revenue,  is  adopt- 
ed by  the  House  of  Representatives  we 
still  will  have  about  $12.5  billion  In 
revenue  from  withholding  and  the  im- 
proved information  reporting  which 
was  Included  in  last  year's  TEFRA  tax 
reform  legislation.  That  is  about  $5 
billion  less  than  we  would  have  had 
had  we  retained  withholding  at  the 
source  on  interest  and  dividend 
income. 

The  validity  of  these  estimates  will 
depend,  obviously,  as  it  has  In  the 
past,  on  reestlmates  by  Treasury,  by 
the  Joint  Tax  Committee  and  others 
who  deal  In  the  numbers  game.  It  will 
also  depend  on  whether  or  not  we  are 
now  willing  to  appropriate  additional 
sxaas  for  the  IRS  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  compromise. 

I  find  strong  support  for  that.  I 
think  we  will  have  strong  support  for 
that. 

I  support  the  compromise.  I  did  not 
support  Senator  Long's  amendment, 
obviously.  I  still  believe  that  simple 
withholding  is  the  best  way  to  ap- 
proach this  problem.  But  I  am  pleased 
we  have  had  a  rather  overwhelming 
Indication  by  Members  on  both  sides 
that  we  are  concerned  about  people 
who  do  not  pay  their  taxes  and  that 
we  are  hopeful  that  with  this  compro- 
mise the  Senate  has  indicated  that  we 
do  believe  that  people  should  pay 
their  taxes.  We  may  not  agree  on 
withholding,  but  I  find  broad  agree- 
ment on  the  principle  that  if  it  takes 
backup  withholding,  as  we  have,  if  It 
takes  increased  penalties,  as  we  have, 
then  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  91  to  5  is 
on  record  in  support  of  improving  tax 
compliance. 

But  I  just  do  not  understand,  and 
never  have  understood,  the  argument 
for  flat-out  repeal.  I  still  believe  that 
when  the  Finance  Committee  gets 
their  mandate  from  Congress  this 
year,  we  are  going  to  have  to  go  back 
and  take  another  look  at  tax  compli- 
ance. 

This  Senator  does  not  want  to  sur- 
render the  third  year  of  the  tax  cut, 
does  not  want  to  surrender  indexing, 
and  I  am  going  to  be  less  than  con- 
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vlnced  if  I  hear  some  of  the  rhetoric 
from  the  so-called  tax  reformers  in 
this  body  from  now  on,  because  we 
have  Just  blown  one  opportunity  for 

a  hat  I  consider  tax  reform,  or  tax 
>mpllance  reform. 

But  in  any  event,  that  battle  has 
been  fought.  It  will  now  be  up  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  take 
whatever  action  they  deem  appropri- 
ate. Again  I  wish  In  closing  to  thank 
those  Senators.  Senator  Boschwitz, 
Senator  Cohdt,  and  others,  who  have 
made  certain  reccHumendatlons.  But  I 
also  wish  to  pay  thanks  to  a  group  of 
Kansas  constituents,  in  this  case  small 
bankers  and  savings  and  loan  execu- 
tives who  met  with  me  one  evening  for 
a  couple  of  hours.  At  that  time  I  said. 
OK.  if  you  do  not  like  withholding, 
what  do  you  suggest  we  do  to  raise  the 
revenue? 

And  I  will  say  to  their  credit  they 
gave  me  that  evening,  and  gave  to  my 
staff  the  next  day.  10  specific  recom- 
mendations. Many  of  the  recommen- 
dations made  by  the  bankers  them- 
selves and  the  savings  and  loan  repre- 
sentatives are  now  in  the  compromise. 

So  I  wish  to  make  the  record  clear 
that  even  though  I  have  been  less 
than  charitable  toward  the  ABA  and 
its  staff.  I  think  for  the  most  part 
members  of  the  banking  and  S&L 
community  in  our  States  have  been 
willing  to  be  responsible.  There  were 
specific  recommendations  that  were 
made  to  my  staff  and  to  me  following 
a  2%-hour  discussion  with  a  group  of 
Kansas  bankers  and  S&L  representa- 
tives that  indicated  that  at  the  grass 
roots  level  there  was  a  willingness  to 
try  to  work  it  out  This  was  so  not- 
withstanding the  massive  lobbying 
campaign  of  deception  and  distortion 
carried  on  at  the  staff  level  in  Wash- 
ington. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include 
in  the  record  a  list  of  the  bankers  and 
S&L  executive,  who  were  present  at 
our  Topeka.  Kans.  meeting  on  March 
30.  1983.  and  others  who  were  not 
present  but  subsequently  played  a  sig- 
nificant role  in  drafting  the  Dole  com- 
promise. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list 
was   ordered   to   be   printed   in   the 
RccoRO,  as  follows: 
iEAMSu  Bamkxhs  AMD  S&L  Ezscumm  Who 

PuTKD  A  SiGinncAirr  Role  ni  Drattihg 

THX  DOLK  COMrKOmsX  OH  WiTHHOLDDIO 
BANKERS 

Gerald  Shadwick:  John  Sullivan,  Tom  Cle- 
Tenger  Emery  Facer:  John  McNar.  Andy 
Chandler,  Dave  Owen:  Joe  Jackson;  Bill 
Oakes;  and  Harold  Stones. 

akLKZxcxmvn 

Joe  Morris;  Jack  Dicus;  Arky  Vaughn: 
Tom  Monk:  Ken  Brasted:  Dave  Hamia:  Jim 
Scaletty;  and  Jim  Turner. 

Mr.  IX)LE.  So  again  I  appreciate  the 
spirit  of  cooperation  that  we  have  had 
in  this  Chamber,  and  I  have  no  re- 
grets. Again  I  wish  to  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin.  Sen- 


ator KASTOf.  He  accomplished  pretty 
much  what  he  set  out  to  do.  I  never 
really  believed  that  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  was  willing  to  suggest  we 
should  Just  throw  it  all  out,  and  his 
strong  support  of  the  compromise  is 
an  indication  of  his  commitment  to 
tax  compliance  and  his  willingness  to 
suggest,  as  he  did  by  his  vote  and  by 
his  statement,  that  we  should  do  what 
we  can  to  make  certain  that  everyone 
pay  what  is  due  before  we  start  shop- 
ping around  for  new  taxes  or  higher 
taxes  or  repealing  any  other  tax  cuts 
that  have  been  put  in  place  in  the  last 
couple  of  years. 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  my  col- 
leagues for  letting  us  discuss  this  issue 
for  the  past  6  or  7  weeks,  off  and  on. 

I  would  hope  that  we  will  not  have 
to  revisit  it  soon  in  this  Chamber. 
What  the  House  of  Representatives 
does,  of  course,  will  bear  on  what 
course  the  Senator  from  Kansas  will 
pursue. 

There  is  still  no  definitive  word  as 
far  as  I  know  from  the  White  House. 
There  are  some  news  reports  that  per- 
haps the  President,  after  looking  at 
the  revenue  estimates,  feels  a  little 
better  about  the  compromise,  obvious- 
ly better  about  than  he  felt  about  out- 
right repeal.  Again  that  Is  a  jud^ent 
the  President  will  have  to  make. 

I  also  want  to  thank  the  distin- 
guished acting  majority  leader  for  his 
initiative  in  getting  us  together  last 
week.  He.  along  with  his  colleague 
from  Alaska.  Senator  Mttrkowski. 
suggested  a  number  of  provisions  for 
the  compromise.  In  fact.  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Alaska,  Senator  Ste- 
vsNS.  had  the  first  backup  or  fallt>ack 
withholding  provision,  as  he  referred 
to  it. 

So  in  my  view  the  issue  is  settled  for 
now.  We  should  go  on  with  the  reci- 
procity legislation.  I  am  very  pleased 
at  this  point  to  yield  the  floor  to  my 
distinguished  subcommittee  chairman. 
Senator  Dawtorth. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  majority  leader,  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee.  Senator  Dolx.  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
Senator  Kasten,  and  the  distinguished 
ranking  member  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, Senator  Loitg,  for  their  tireless 
efforts  and  their  legislative  skill. 

I  am  most  pleased  that  we  were  able 
to  forge  an  agreement  that  resulted  in 
the  disposal  of  the  withholding  issue. 
Senators  Dolb.  Kastkn.  and  Long. 
with  the  assistance  of  Senator  Bosch- 
witz, provided  the  Senate  with  the  op- 
portimlty  to  deal  with  this  complex 
and  controversial  measure  in  a  respon- 
sible and  fair  maimer. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank,  for  his  co- 
operation and  resolve,  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  Senator 
Bnto.  Throughout  the  deliberations, 
the  minority  leader  characteristically 
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applied  his  keen  Judgment,  and  proved 
vital  to  efforts  aimed  at  resolving  the 
countless  disagreements  that  have  en- 
gulfed this  body  for  the  past  6  weeks. 

I  would  also  like  to  use  this  occasion 
to  thank  staff  members  Rod  Dear- 
ment.  Rich  Belas,  Andre  Le  Due.  Don 
Susswein.  David  Brockway.  Clint 
Stretch.  Mike  Stem.  David  Hardee. 
Dawn  Olfford-BCartlnez.  and  Elise 
Paylan.  As  is  usually  the  case,  staff  as- 
sistance was  invaluable  and  exempla- 
ry. 

Mr.  President.  I  state  for  myself  that 
I  believe  the  whole  Senate  is  indebted 
to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  and 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  for  their  at- 
titude, their  willingness  to  get  togeth- 
er and  work  this  matter  out. 

When  we  had  the  matter  raised  at 
the  time  we  were  considering  the 
social  security  legislation,  I  made  a 
commitment  that  we  would  work 
toward  achieving  a  compromise,  and  at 
that  time  did  prevent  consideration  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin's  amend- 
ment. He  understood  the  parliamenta- 
ry situation,  and  I  think  he  has  dem- 
onstrated once  again  his  great  wisdom 
about  the  legislative  process  in  the 
way  this  was  worked  out. 

People  who  have  been  covered  by 
the  existing  provision  pertaining  to 
withholding  on  interest  and  dividends 
owe  a  great  debt  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  because  of  his  perseverance 
in  pursuing  this  matter. 

I  am  delighted  the  Senate  has 
worked  this  matter  out.  Once  again.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
and  the  Senator  from  TCftngan  for  re- 
solving this  issue. 

Now,  I  will  say  to  my  friends  I  have 
canvassed  the  Senate  and  it  would  not 
be  my  Intention  at  this  time  to  renew 
that  request  for  unanimous  consent.  I 
do  hope  we  can  move  along  with  this 
bill,  however,  and  still  try  to  finish  it 
this  evening.  It  is  my  intention,  in  the 
majority  leader's  absence,  to  ask  that 
we  not  come  in  tomorrow,  that  we  con- 
vene on  Monday,  if  we  can  finish  the 
reciprocity  bill  this  evening. 

I  would  state  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  that  the  schedule  for 
Monday  is  uncertain.  If  we  do  not 
have  any  definite  business  for 
Monday,  we  may  have  a  pro  forma  on 
Monday.  The  Senate  will  not  be  in  ses- 
sion tomorrow  if  we  can  finish  the  re- 
cipocity  bill  this  evening. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
specify  full  support  of  the  acting  lead- 
er's expressed  hopes  in  regard  to  the 
bill.  I  think  the  chances  are  pretty  fair 
it  can  be  done.  I  understood  him  to  say 
there  wiU  be  no  session  tomorrow  if 
that  is  the  case  and  no  session  on 
Monday. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. If  we  can  finish  this  bill  this 
evening  and  get  an  agreement  on  the 
bankruptcy  matters  for  Tuesday  next, 
we  will  have  a  pro  forma  session  on 
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Monday  and  not  be  in  session  tomor- 
row. 
Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President.  If 
the  Senator  will  yield.  I  simply  re- 
spond from  my  viewpoint.  I  think 
there  is  a  very  great  likelihood  we  can 
finish  up  this  bill  in  the  next  hoiu-. 

I  know  of  three  possible  amend- 
ments. I  think  two  of  those  would  be 
probably  very  simple  and  easy  to  dis- 
pose of. 

The  more  complicated  and  serious 
one  which  is  being  offered  by  Senator 
Spscter  does  present  real  problems.  It 
would  t>e  a  major  change  in  the  trade 
law  if  it  were  adopted.  My  hope  is  that 
it  would  not  take  long  to  dispose  of. 
but  if  we  cannot  prevail  on  a  tabling 
motion  on  that  amendment,  I  would 
want  to  be  able  to  explain  it  in  some 
detail  to  the  Senate  before  we  locked 
it  into  the  bill  in  its  present  form. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  for  a  moment.  I  would  say  we  are 
checking  on  our  side.  Insofar  as  the 
amendments  debated  and  offered  at 
this  moment,  we  do  not  see  a  contro- 
versial amendment.  I  share  with  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  Ws  concern 
about  the  one  amendment  that  might 
be  proposed,  and  would  also  want  to  at 
some  length  discuss  it  and.  frankly, 
would  be  opposing  it. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michifl^ui  (Mr.  Lsvni)  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  to  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMEHT  NO.  1194 


(Purpose:  To  amend  the  Unfair  Competition 
Act  of  1918  and  Clayton  Act  to  provide  for 
further  relief  in  the  event  of  unfair  for- 
eign competition) 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Floor 
amendments  are  not  in  order  until  the 
committee  amendments  have  been  dis- 
posed of. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  one 
of  the  managers  object  if  I  move  that 
Mr.  Spectkr's  amendment  be  in  order 
even  though  committee  amendments 

have  not  been  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Specter),  for  himself  and  others,  proposes 
an  amendment  numbered  1194. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 

with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

Sec.  .  Section  1  of  the  Clayton  Act  (15 
UJ8.C.  12)  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the 


words  "nineteen  hundred  and  thirteen;"  the 
words  "section  801  of  the  Act  of  September 
8:  1916,  entitled  'An  Act  to  raise  revenue, 
and  for  other  purposes'  (39  SUt.  798:  IS 
UAC.  72);". 

Sec    .  (a)  Section  801  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 8,  1916  (39  Stat.  798:  15  U.S.C.  72)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Sec.  801.  (a)(1)  if- 

"(A)  any  article  manufactured  or  pro- 
duced In  a  foreign  country  is  sold  within  the 
United  SUtes  at  a  United  States  price  which 
is  below  the  cost  of  production. 
"(B)  such  importation  or  sale— 
"(i)  causes  or  threatens  material  injury  to 
industry  in  the  United  States,  or 

"(ii)  prevents.  In  whole  or  in  part,  the  es- 
tablishment of  any  Industry  in  the  United 
States,  and 

"(C)  Any  person  is  injured  in  his  business 
or  property,  by  reason  of  such  sale,  such 
person  may  bring  a  civil  action  against  any 
manufacturer  or  exporter  of  such  article  or 
any  importer  of  such  article  Into  the  United 
States  who  is  related  to  such  manufacturer 
or  exporter  In  the  district  court  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

"(2)  In  any  action  brought  under  para- 
graph (1),  upon  a  finding  of  liabUity  on  the 
part  of  the  defendant,  the  plaintiff  shaU— 

"(A)  recover  damages  for  the  injury  sus- 
tained or  be  granted  such  equitable  relief  as 
may  be  appropriate,  and 

"(B)  recover  the  costs  of  the  action,  in- 
cluding reasonable  attorney's  fees. 

"(b)  The  sUndard  of  proof  in  any  action 
filed  under  subsection  (a)  is  a  preponder- 
ance of  the  evidence.  Upon  a  prima  facie 
showing  of  the  elements  set  forth  in  subsec- 
tion (a),  or  upon  a  final  determination  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce  or  the  Inter- 
national Trade  Commission  under  section 
735  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C. 
1673d)  relating  to  imports  of  the  article  in 
question  for  the  country  in  which  the  de- 
fendant is  located,  which  final  determina- 
tion shall  be  considered  a  prima  facte  case 
for  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  burden  of  re- 
butting such  prima  facie  case  thus  made 
shall  be  upon  the  defendant. 

"(c)  Whenever  it  shall  appear  to  the  dis- 
trict court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  that 
Justice  requires  that  other  parties  be 
brought  before  the  court,  the  court  may 
cause  them  to  be  summoned,  whether  they 
reside  in  the  district  or  not,  and  the  sub- 
penas  to  that  end  may  be  served  and  en- 
forced in  any  district  of  the  United  SUtes. 

"(d)  The  acceptance  by  any  foreign  manu- 
facturer, producer  or  exporter  of  any  right 
or  privilege  conferred  upon  him  to  sell  his 
products  or  have  his  products  sold  by  an- 
other party  in  the  United  SUtes  shaU  be 
deemed  equivalent  to  an  appointment  by 
the  foreign  manufacturer,  producer,  or  ex- 
porter of  the  District  Director  of  the  United 
SUtes  Customs  Service  of  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury  for  the  port  through  which 
the  article  is  commonly  imported  to  be  the 
true  and  lawful  agent  upon  whom  may  be 
served  all  lawful  process  in  any  action 
brought  under  this  section. 

"(eKl)  An  action  may  be  brought  under 
this  section  only  if  such  action  is  com- 
menced within  four  years  after  the  date  on 
which  the  cause  of  action  accrued. 

"(2)  The  ruiming  of  the  sUtute  of  limlU- 
tions  provided  in  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  sus- 
pended while  any  administrative  proceed- 
ings under  section  731,  732,  733,  734,  or  735 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1673- 
1673d)  relating  to  the  ImporUtion  in  ques- 
tion, or  any  appeal  of  a  final  determination 
in  such  proceeding,  is  pending  and  for  one 
year  thereafter. 


"(f)  If  a  defendant  In  any  action  brought 
imder  subsection  (a)  fails  to  comply  with 
any  discovery  order  or  other  order  or  decree 
of  the  ooiul,  the  court  may— 

"(1)  enjoin  the  further  ImporUtion  into, 
or  the  sale  or  distribution  within,  the 
United  States  by  such  defendant  of  articles 
which  are  the  same  as.  or  similar  to.  those 
articles  which  are  aUeged  in  such  acUon  to 
have  been  sold  or  Imported  under  the  condi- 
tions described  In  subsection  (a)  until  such 
time  as  the  defendant  complies  with  such 
order  or  decree,  or 

"(2)  take  any  other  action  authorized  by 
law  or  by  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Proce- 
dure, including  entering  judgment  for  the 
plaintiff. 

"(gXi)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2),  the  confidential  or  privileged  sUtus  ac- 
corded by  law  to  any  documents,  evidence, 
comments,  or  information  shall  be  pre- 
served in  any  action  under  this  section. 

"(2)  The  court  in  any  action  brought 
under  this  section  may— 

"(A)  examine.  In  camera,  any  confidential 
or  privileged  material, 

"(B)  accept  depositions,  documents,  affi- 
davits, or  other  evidence  under  seal,  and 

"(C)  disclose  such  material  under  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  court  may 
order. 

"(h)  Any  action  brought  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  advanced  on  the  docket  and  ex- 
pedited in  every  way  possible, 
"(i)  For  purposes  of  this  section — 
"(1)  The  terms  United  SUtes  price',  'cost 
of    production',    'subsidy',    and     material 
injury",  shall  have  the  respective  meaning 
given  such  terms  by  Utle  VII  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930,  as  amended. 
"(2)  If- 

"(A)  a  subsidy  is  provided  to  the  manufac- 
turer, producer,  or  exporter  of  any  article, 
and 

"(B)  such  subsidy  is  not  included  in  the 
cost  of  production  of  such  article  (but  for 
this  paragraph),  the  cost  of  production  of 
such  article  shall  be  increased  by  the 
amount  of  such  subsidy.". 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
provisions  of  this  section  are  consistent 
with,  and  in  accord  with,  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (OATT). 


Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  sent  that  amendment  to  the 
desk.  It  seeks  to  accomplish  the  same 
purposes  as  Senate  bill  418  which  was 
introduced  on  February  3,  1983  by  me. 
cosponsored  by  Mr.  Hetliw,  Mr.  Byrd, 
Mr.  Cochran,  Mr.  Garn,  and  as  I  un- 
derstand Mr.  Randolph  has  since  been 
added  as  a  cosponsor. 

This  bill,  in  essence 

Mr.  BYRD.  Will  the  Senator  yield?  I 
am  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  which  the 
Senator  has  referred  to  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  be  made  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  amendment,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  allow  me. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  do  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  he  be  made  a  co- 
sponsor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  This  bill  would  grant 
U.S.  courts  jurisdiction  to  issue  injunc- 
tions or  grant  damages  when  foreign- 
imports  are  sold  in  the  United  States 
below  their  cost  of  production. 
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This  measure  was  first  Introduced  in 
the  97th  Congress  under  the  caption 
of  Senate  bill  2167  on  March  4.  1082 
following  findings  which  were  made 
on  very  substantial  damage  to  the 
steel  industry,  as  well  as  other  indus- 
tries by  foreign  imports  wtiich  essen- 
tially were  dumped  into  the  United 
States,  that  is.  sold  below  the  cost  of 
production  or  sold  with  governmental 
subsidies. 

There  was  a  field  hearing  held  on  S. 
2167  in  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  on  April  7. 
1982.  Two  hearings  were  held  before 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  on 
May  24  and  June  24. 1982. 

With  the  expiration  of  the  97th  Con- 
gress. Senate  bill  418  was  introduced 
on  February  3,  1983,  and  substantially 
incorporated  the  provisions  of  Senate 
.  bill  2167  in  the  97th  Congress.  Hear- 
ings were  held  on  this  bill  on  March 
21.  1983.  At  that  time  extensive  testi- 
mony was  given,  including  testimony 
by  Assistant  Attorney  General  Wil- 
liam Baxter,  who  raised  a  serious  ob- 
jection to  the  provisions  on  dumping 
relating  to  the  sale  in  the  United 
States  at  a  cost  lower  than  sold  in  the 
home  market  of  the  exporter.  S.  418 
was  modified  to  exclude  that  factor,  so 
that  at  the  present  time  it  would  grant 
the  Federal  courts  damages  or  injunc- 
tive relief  powers  where  there  are  im- 
ports subsidized  by  foreign  govern- 
ments sold  in  the  United  States  below 
the  costs  of  production. 

This  measure  would  promote  free 
trade.  It  is  not  protectionist.  It  would, 
in  fact,  be  a  significant  legislative 
change  to  stop  movements  toward  pro- 
tectionism in  the  United  States. 

I  need  not  recount  on  this  floor  at 
this  time  the  niunerous  measiues 
which  have  been  introduced  in  the 
House  and  in  the  Senate  which  are 
protectionist  in  nature,  that  is,  which 
seek  to  give  a  preference  to  American- 
made  products. 

Those  bills  pose  the  significant  prob- 
lem of  impeding  international  free 
trade.  This  bill  does  not  impede  in  any 
way  free  trade  but  instead  promotes 
free  trade  becaiise  it  would  stop  subsi- 
dies. An  essential  ingredient  of  free 
trade  is  fair  trade.  Fair  trade  means 
that  the  goods  should  not  be  subsi- 
dized by  foreign  governments  and  it 
means  that  the  goods  should  not  be 
sold  below  the  cost  of  production. 

Where  goods  are  imported  in  the 

United  States  with  foreign  subsidies,  it 

'  is  grossly  unfair  to  American  goods 

which  do  not  have  similar  subsidies 

and  places  American-produced  goods 

-  at  a  competitive  disadvantage. 

This  bill  would  supplement  the  pro- 
cedures of  the  International  Trade 
Commission  and  it  seeks  to  do  so  be- 
cause those  procedures  are  insuffi- 
cient. 

niustrative  of  those  procedures  and 
the  insufficiency  of  those  procedures 
was  the  case  brought  last  January  in- 
volving   substantial    steel    dumping. 
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After  the  case  was  filed  in  January, 
the  first  action  wass  taken  in  June, 
subsequent  action  was  taken  in 
August,  and  it  was  not  until  October 
that  any  definitive  action  was  taken. 
Then,  under  the  ITC  provisions,  it  can 
be  prospective  only  and  the  duties 
which  are  paid,  go  to  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury instead  of  to  the  injured  parties. 

The  really  effective  remedy  for 
dumping  for  sale  below  the  cost  of 
production  is  injunctive  relief,  where  a 
Federal  court  would  order  no  further 
imports  of  such  subsidized  goods. 

It  is  my  submission  that,  when  the 
Federal  courts  are  open  for  liti^tion 
matters  of  all  kinds  in  this  country 
which  may  be  of  significance  to  the  in- 
dividual litigants,  the  Federal  courts 
should  certainly  be  open  to  enforce 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  against 
dumping  and  against  subsidized  im- 
ports. A  consideration  has  been  raised 
as  to  whether  the  courts  are  compe- 
tent to  handle  this  kind  of  complex 
litigation.  I  suggest  to  the  Senate  that 
there  is  ample  precedent  and  ample 
experience  that  the  Federal  courts  can 
handle  such  matters. 

One  illustration  is  the  complex  liti- 
gation in  Mobil  against  Marathon  Oil. 
which  was  an  antitrust  action.  It  was 
tried  in  the  Federal  court  in  Ohio.  It 
took  several  weeks  to  try,  extensive 
findings  of  facts  and  conclusions  of 
law.  and  the  matter  was  resolved. 

Before  coming  to  this  body,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  had  siiljstan- 
tlal  experience  in  litigation  matters 
and  I  am  convinced  that  the  Federal 
courts  are  well  equipped  to  b^dle 
these  kinds  of  cases  and  that<  it'  is  in 
the  tradition  of  the  American  judicial 
system  to  have  the  courts  opetf  where 
parties  have  claims  of  injury.  The  best 
way  to  enforce  the  laws  of  this  coun- 
try would  be  to  open  up  the  courts  and 
let  those  private  parties  who  have  con- 
tentions of  injury  seek  their  relief  in 
accordance  with  the  traditions  in  oiu- 
courts. 

S.  2167  from  the  97th  Congress  has 
been  modified  and  I  think  improved 
by  providing  that  such  actions  would 
be  brought  in  the  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  instead  of  in 
any  district  court.  This  modification  is 
modeled  after  the  provisions  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  where  actions  are 
all  brought  in  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia.  There 
may  be  some  concern  that  perhaps  a 
court,  for  example,  in  Kansas  City 
might  look  more  favorably  upon 
Kansas  City  litigants  who  seek  to  save 
jobs  or  stop  imports  into  the  United 
States  on  goods  manufactured  by,  for 
example,  a  Kansas  City  firm.  That 
issue  is  obviated  by  granting  jurisdic- 
tion to  the  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colubmia  and,  further,  there 
would  be  the  development  of  expertise 
in  that  court. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  essence  of 
the  provision. 
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I  jield  at  this  time  to  my  cosponsor. 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Hsruir).  who  participated 
with  me  in  the  very  extensive  hearings 
which  have  been  held  on  this  measure. 
Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Specter  amendment 
concerning  imf air  foreign  competition. 
I  would  like  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
for  the  legislative  guidance  and  leader- 
ship that  he  has  provided  in  this  most 
important  area  which  Congress  has 
been  considering  for  2  years. 

Foreign  subsidized  imports  are  caus- 
ing severe  dislocations  in  the  economic 
system  of  this  country— an  economic 
system  already  plagued  with  problems. 
Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  stress  the  ur- 
gency of  the  situation.  Just  this  past 
year,  one  of  the  largest  steel  manufac- 
turers in  my  home  State  of  Alabama 
announced  plans  to  shut  down  one  of 
Its  primary  plants.  This  occurred  in 
Alabama's  largest  city,  Birmingham, 
which  already  suffers  from  an  unem- 
ployment rate  of  15.6  percent. 

Many  people  throughout  the  coun- 
try are  predicting  that  we  will  never 
know  the  steel  industry  in  the  future 
as  we  have  known  it  in  the  past.  It  is 
one  of  our  basic  industries.  It  has  suf- 
fered and  primarily  due  to  the  dump- 
ing of  steel  products  from  foreign 
sources.  This  crisis,  however,  is  not  iso- 
lated to  the  steel  industry.  Manufac- 
turers of  rubber,  electronics,  and  other 
goods  and  materials,  are  being  devas- 
tated by  these  excessive  subsidized  for- 
eign imports. 

These  industries  cry  out  for  our  im- 
mediate assistance.  They  are  being  se- 
verely damaged  by  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices. Free  competition  is  essential,  we 
agree,  but  so  is  fair  competition.  We 
cannot  permit  foreign  governments  to 
subsidize  their  own  industries  and 
then  dump  these  foreign  goods  into 
this  country  at  prices  below  the  pro- 
duction price. 

How,  how  can  you  sell  something 
below  the  production  price  or  the  pro- 
duction cost?  The  only  way  is  by 
means  of  a  subsidy,  and  in  this  case, 
that  subsidy  is  coming  from  a  foreign 
government.  In  addition  to  that,  these 
foreign  corporations  are  making  a 
profit. 

Now  we  talk  about  cornering  the 
market,  and  in  the  history  of  this 
Nation  there  have  been  instances  in 
which  this  has  occurred  and  we  have 
passed  legislation  to  prevent  such  ac- 
tivities. But  to  say  that  we  are  free 
traders  and  then  allow  our  competi- 
tors from  foreign  countries  to  come 
into  this  country  to  sell  their  products 
at  prices  below  the  cost  of  production 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  situation  we  can 
no  longer  tolerate. 

Unlawful  though  they  are,  these 
practices  of  dmnping  continue  because 
present  law  provides  no  effective 
mechanism  for  vigorous  enforcement. 


The  harsh  result  is  that  while  Ameri- 
can industry  flounders,  foreign  im- 
ports in  almost  every  category  are  on 
the  rise.  Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  Is 
crucial  that  we  act  at  this  time  if  we 
are  going  to  have  any  chance  of  saving 
American  industry. 

This  amendment  provides  American 
industries  injured  by  the  illegal  dump- 
ing of  foreign  products  in  this  country 
greater  and  more  direct  access  to  Fed- 
eral courts.  This  will  enable  them  to 
seek  appropriate,  equitable  remedies, 
such  as  an  injimction.  and  also  to  re- 
cover damages  from  these  foreign 
manufacturers  and  the  importers  of 
their  products. 

During  recent  hearings  before  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  my  colleagues 
on  the  committee  heard  of  the  grim 
effects  that  dumping  is  having  on 
many  communities  throughout  the 
country.  I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  to  support  this  vital  and  ur- 
gently needed  legislation. 

To  delay  will  only  bring  about  con- 
tinued dumping  and  hinder  any  eco- 
nomic recovery. 

Thank  you.  Bfr.  President. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President, 
this  amendment,  if  it  were  agreed  to 
and  enacted  into  law,  would  amount  to 
a  major  change  in  U.S.  trade  laws.  The 
degree  of  impact  of  this  amendment 
on  existing  trade  laws  would  be  very 
hard  to  exaggerate. 

This  bill  is  being  offered  now  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  It  has  had  hear- 
ings in  the  Judiciary  Committee,  but  it 
has  never  been  marked  up  in  any  com- 
mittee of  the  Congress,  and  it  has 
never  been  accorded  a  hearing  in  the 
Finance  Committee,  which  has  juris- 
diction over  trade  matters. 

Today,  a  letter  was  sent  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Finance  Committee 
and  their  counterparts  on  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  asking  for  a  referral  of 
the  bill  to  the  Finance  Committee.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  that  referral 
will  take  place. 

In  other  words,  this  bill,  on  which 
the  amendment  is  based,  is  going  to  be 
referred  to  the  Finance  Committee.  It 
would  be  my  judgment  that  it  would 
be  a  very  serious  mistake  for  the 
Senate  to  vote  for  a  blockbuster 
change  in  U.S.  trade  policy  and  trade 
law  immediately  after  it  has  been 
agreed  to  refer  this  to  the  Finance 
Committee  but  before  hearings  have 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  is 
very  strongly  opposed  by  the  adminis- 
tration. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
stated  that  Assistant  Attorney  Gener- 
al Baxter  testified  about  it  in  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee.  His  words  were,  "But 
it"— meaning  S.  418— "would  have  to 
be  rewritten  entirely"  for  him  to  sup- 
port it. 


Ambassador  Brock,  the  U.S.  Trade 
Representative,  wrote  a  letter  dated 
April  14,  1983,  to  Senator  Thurmohs, 
the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, strongly  stating  the  adminis- 
tration's opposition  to  the  legislation 
which  is  now  being  presented  in  the 
form  of  this  amendment. 

Ambassador  Brock's  letter  of  April 
14  begins  as  follows: 

The  administration  opposes  ttie  enact- 
ment of  S.  127  and  S.  418. 


The  U.S.  Trade  Representative  goes 
on  to  state  the  reasons  for  the  admin- 
istration's opposition,  and  the  reasons, 
in  simi,  are  these: 

That  the  Specter  amendment  vio- 
lates the  general  agreement  on  tariffs 
and  trade;  that  it  violates  the  anti- 
dumping code;  that  it  overloads  the 
courts:  that  it  would  lead  to  delay  by 
referring  trade  matters  to  the  judicial 
process,  that  it  would  bog  down  U.S. 
industry  in  lengthy  discovery  proceed- 
ings: that  treble  damages  for  dumping 
or  even  recovery  of  single  damages  for 
dumping  is  in  conflict  with  the  Gener- 
al Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
and  the  Antidumping  Code,  both  of 
which  provide  that  antidiuiping 
duties  must  not  exceed  the  margin  of 
dumping;  that  any  provision  for  the 
recovery  of  damages  for  past  dumping 
amounts  to  retroactive  application  of 
antidumping  duties  and  therefore  vio- 
lates Article  11  of  the  antidumping 
code. 

Those  are  some  of  the  reasons  given 
in  a  three-page,  single-spaced,  detailed 
letter  from  the  U.S.  Trade  Represent- 
ative to  Senator  Thurmohd. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  Ambassador 
Brock  to  Senator  THUimoin)  be  print- 
ed in  the  Rkcoro  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was    ordered    to   be   printed   in    the 

Record,  as  follows: 

April  14. 1983. 
Hon.  Strom  Thurmond. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Wathington,  D.C. 

Drar  Strom:  The  Administration  opposes 
enactment  of  S.  17  and  S.  418.  These  two 
bills  would  amend  the  Antidumping  Act  of 
1916  to  provide  a  means  for  U.S.  industry  to 
file  private  lawsuits  for  antidumping  relief. 
Practical  legal  problems  strongly  weigh 
against  enactment  of  either  of  these  two 
bills.  Moreover,  either  of  these  two  bills,  if 
enacted  would  put  the  United  States  in  vio- 
lation of  its  obligations  imder  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (the 
QATT)  and  the  GATT  Antidumping  Code. 
Exporters  in  many  of  our  most  competitive 
industries  depend  on  the  protection  of  these 
obligations,  and  enactment  of  either  S.  127 
or  S.  418,  or  any  similar  proposal  would 
expose  them  to  retaliation  in  kind  from  our 
trading  partners. 

S.  127  and  S.  418  are  premised  on  the 
belief  that  going  to  court  for  a  judicial 
remedy  under  the  antitrust  laws  would  be 
faster  and  less  expensive  for  domestic  indus- 
try than  pursuing  the  existing  administra- 
tive remedies.  In  our  view,  however,  the 
remedy  in  these  bills  would  further  overload 
the  courts  and  would  subject  domestic  in- 


dustry to  the  uncertainty,  high  cost  and 
well-known  delays  of  the  judicial  process, 
typified  by  antitrust  litigation.  The  foreign 
defendant  could  prevent  resolution  of  such 
a  case  for  years,  and  could  make  the  case  ex- 
tremely expensive  for  the  domestic  plain- 
tiff. We  do  not  believe  that  the  approach 
taken  in  these  two  bills  will  be  of  significant 
help  to  U.S.  small-business  petitioners  In 
getting  relief. 

A  foreign  exporter  could  use  discovery 
provisions  aggressively  in  a  Judicial  anti- 
dimiping  case  to  probe  extensively  into  the 
U.S.  plaintiff's  business  operations,  seeking 
to  show  that  damage  to  the  industry  was 
not  caused  by  dumped  Imports.  The  U.S. 
plaintiff  would  also,  realistically,  have 
severe  problems  in  obtaining  discovery  of 
the  facts  concerning  the  defendant's  busi- 
ness which  would  be  necessary  in  order  to 
show  dumping.  A  judicial  remedy  for  anti- 
dumping, in  fact,  would  expose  the  domestic 
plaintiff  to  substantial  down-side  risk  from 
.a  foreign  defendant's  possible  antitrust 
co^terdalms  for  treble  damages.  In  con- 
trast, the  present  system  offers  no  risk  to 
the  domestic  petitioner,  and  discovery  prob- 
lems are  handled  at  no  cost  to  the  petitioner 
by  the  Commerce  Department. 

We  also  oppose  S.  127  and  S.  418  because, 
if  enacted,  they  would  be  inconsistent  with 
United  States  international  obligations 
under  Article  VI  of  the  GATT  and  the 
GATT  Antidumping  Ck>de.  These  obliga- 
tions concern  the  fair  and  open  oi>eration  of 
antidumping  measures;  the  Antidumping 
Code  was  approved  by  the  Congress  in  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1979.  Recovery  of 
treble  damages  for  dumping,  or  even  recov- 
ery of  single  damages,  is  in  conflict  with  the 
GATT  and  the  Code,  which  both  provide 
that  the  amount  of  antidumping  duties 
must  not  exceed  the  margin  of  dumping. 
This  violation  of  our  International  obliga- 
tions is  particularly  clear  if  a  final  determi- 
nation of  dumping  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  were  to  be  deemed  a  prima  facie 
case,  as  in  S.  418,  and  the  judicially-imposed 
damages  were  then  imposed  in  addition  to 
antidimiping  duties  imposed  administrative- 
ly. Moreover,  S.  127's  standard  for  determin- 
ing whether  products  are  dumped  is  incon- 
sistent with  that  of  the  GATT  and  the 
Code. 

Furthermore,  any  provision  for  the  recov- 
ery of  damages  for  past  dumping  amounts 
to  retroactive  application  of  antidumping 
duties.  This  violates  Article  11  of  the  Anti- 
dumping Code,  which  provides  in  essence 
that  all  antidumping  duties  and  provisional 
measures  are  to  be  purely  prospective 
except  in  certain  narrowly  defined  circum- 
stances that  would  not  apply  to  a  remedy 
such  as  the  one  proposed.  The  provision  in 
S.  127  and  S.  418  that  importation  of  the 
goods  may  be  enjoined  to  compel  discovery 
conflicts  with  Article  5:4  of  the  Code,  which 
provides  that  antidumping  procedures  shall 
not  interfere  with  customs  clearance. 

The  fact  that  the  relief  proposed  by  S.  127 
and  S.  418  is  through  the  judicial  process, 
not  an  administrative  process,  does  not 
exempt  it  from  our  international  obliga- 
tions. Article  1  of  the  Antidumping  Code 
provides  that  antidimiping  duties  are  to  be 
impeded  only  under  the  circumstances  pro- 
vided for  under  Article  VI  of  the  GATT  and 
pursuant  to  investigations  conducted  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Code.  Article  16  of  the 
Code  makes  it  explicit  that  the  full  obliga- 
tions of  the  Code  apply  to  any  remedy  for 
dumping,  'Wo  specific  action  ogaiTisl  dump- 
ing of  exports  from  another  Party  can  6e 
taken  except  in  accordance  voith  the  provi- 
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tiont  of  the  Qeneral  Agreement,  as  interpret- 
ed bv  this  Agreement " 

We  note  parenthetically  that  although 
the  Antidumping  Act  of  1916  is  Inconsistent 
with  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  Anti- 
dimiplng  Code  and  OATT  Article  VI,  it  is 
sheltered  by  the  "grandfather  clause",  para- 
graph Kb)  of  the  1947  Protocol  of  Provi- 
sional Application  of  the  OATT.  (This 
clause  provides  that  certain  legislation  pre- 
dating the  OATT— for  instance,  the  1916 
Antidumping  Act— may  continue  in  effect 
even  though  it  conflicts  with  the  OATT 
Itself).  However,  It  would  be  inconsistent 
with  our  international  obligations  under  the 
OATT  and  the  Code  if  a  law  identical  to  the 
1916  Act  were  enacted  now.  This  would  also 
be  true  If  OATT-inconsistent  amendments 
to  the  1916  Act  were  enacted  now. 

Enactment  of  S.  127,  S.  418  or  other  simi- 
lar proposals  would  invite  retaliation  abroad 
by  passage  of  similar  measures  by  our  major 
trading  partners  such  as  Canada,  Japan  and 
the  European  countries.  Such  measures 
could  have  a  strong  negative  impact  on  U.S. 
exporters  and  worliers  in  our  most  export- 
active  industries,  such  as  chemicals,  paper 
and  wood  products. 

The  Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1979  man- 
dated expeditious  handling  of  antidumping 
and  countervailing  duty  cases.  The  Adminis- 
tration has  enforced  the  antidumping  and 
countervailing  duty  laws  in  a  vigorous, 
tough  and  timely  fashion  and  has  processed 
more  antidumping  and  countervailing  duty 
cases  than  at  any  time  in  the  history  of 
these  laws.  Adding  the  Judicial  remedy  pro- 
posed in  S.  127  and  S.  418  would  be  neither 
necessary  nor  desirable. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  advised  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
submission  of  these  views  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Administration's  program. 
Very  truly  yours. 

William  E.  Brock. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  lir.  President, 
what  this  amendment  would  do  would 
be  to  put  the  courts  in  the  business  of 
handling  antidumping  and  counter- 
vailing duty  cases.  Right  now,  that  Ju- 
risdiction is  in  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment and  in  the  International  Trade 
Commission. 

Ambassador  Brock  points  out  that 
matters  in  litigation  are  not  normaUy 
handled  with  great  dispatch.  Senator 
Specter  has  practiced  law  and  so  have 
I.  Most  of  the  matters  I  handled  relat- 
ed to  the  defense  of  litigation.  I  found 
that  if  I  wanted  to  tie  things  up, 
which  I  have  to  admit  that  I  some- 
times did,  I  could  go  on  forever.  The 
discovery  process  can  go  on  literally 
for  years. 

The  Westinghouse  case,  for  exam- 
ple, never  went  to  trial.  That  was  the 
case  of  a  n.S.  plaintiff  against  foreign 
defendants,  very  similar  to  what  we 
could  expect  by  litigation  of  antidump- 
ing cases  and  countervailing  duty 
cases.  The  case  went  on  and  on  and  on. 
It  would  be  very  simple  to  keep  the 
case  in  court  forever. 

I  wonder  how  many  n.S.  companies 
would  be  willing  to  open  all  of  their 
books  and  records  to  discovery.  If 
dumping  cases  are  somewhat  similar, 
and  I  think  there  is  at  least  an  analo- 
gy, to  antitrust  litigation,  discovery  in 
antitrust  litigation  is  inunense.  Whole 


rooms,  of  files  are  opened  to  lawyer 
from  the  other  side. 

I  do  think  U.S.  industry  would  want 
that. 

Mr.  President,  right  now,  Jurisdic- 
tion over  these  cases  is  in  the  Com- 
merce Department  and  in  the  Interna- 
tional Trade  Commission.  Members  of 
the  Finance  Committee  today  were 
over  for  lunch  at  the  International 
Trade  Commission.  It  is  a  wonderful 
organization,  absolutely  first  rate,  pro- 
fessional. It  has  several  hundred  em- 
ployees, experts  in  international  trade, 
economists,  people  who  focus  on  trade 
matters,  particularly  relating  to  these 
cases.  The  heart  of  their  work  is  han- 
dling these  cases.  They  are  able  to  put 
the  experts  on  them,  to  make  the  eco- 
nomic analysis  which  is  necessary  to 
determine  whether  or  not  there  is 
injury,  as  required  under  the  law. 

Let  us  suppose  that  a  case  is  fUed  in 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  before  Judge  X.  Does 
Judge  X  have  any  expertise  in  trade 
matters?  Is  he  an  economist?  Does  he 
have  economists  on  his  staff  capable 
of  making  this  kind  of  determination? 
The  answers  to  those  questions  are  no. 

Do  we  want  to  set  up  a  counterpart 
to  the  U.S.  Trade  Commission  within 
the  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia?  My  answer  to  that  question 
is.  I  hope  not. 

Courts  are  not  equipped  to  make 
economic  analyses  of  this  kind.  They 
do  not  have  the  expertise,  nor,  in  my 
opinion,  should  we  have  any  kind  of 
forum  shopping,  even  if  it  is  Just 
forum  shopping  in  one  court  versus  all 
the  district  courts  all  over  the  country. 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  emphasis  in 
the  Congress,  if  anything,  should  be  to 
consolidate  trade  policy.  I  am  not  sure 
I  agree  particularly  with  Senator 
Roth's  approach  to  setting  up  a  De- 
partment of  Trade,  but  when  we  cre- 
ated the  D.S.  Trade  Representative, 
we  decided  that  it  is  important  to 
bring  together  under  one  roof  U.S. 
trade  policy  in  trade  and  we  intended 
to  consolidate  the  functions.  It  is  still 
spread  out  a  little  bit,  the  Commerce 
Department,  ITC.  USTR. 

But  to  get  the  courts  on  a  different 
track  in  the  business  of  trade  enforce- 
ment is  to  bifurcate  something  which 
Senator  Roth,  for  one.  believes  we 
should  be  consolidating. 

This  amendment  would  violate 
GATT,  Ambassador  Brock  has  pointed 
out.  How  so?  Two  ways. 

First,  it  would  violate  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  by 
imposing  damages  retrospectively. 
That  is  what  damages  are  in  litigation. 
Damages  are  recovery  for  past  injury, 
whereas,  under  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  what  is 
permitted  is  an  offset  for  the  margin 
between  the  cost  of  production  and 
the  cost  of  sales.  So  they  are  entirely 
different  measures  of  what  you  can 
do.  Damages,  whether  it  is  single  dam- 


ages or  treble  damages,  simply  violate 
an  international  agreement,  a  treaty. 

Second,  equitable  relief.  What  is  eq- 
uitable relief?  Equitable  relief  is  to 
say.  let  us  go  to  court.  I  take  it  in  sum- 
mary proceedings:  let  us  go  to  court 
and  get  an  order  from  a  judge  keeping 
the  whole  product  out.  That  is  an  en- 
tirely different  matter  from  the  kinds 
of  relief  provided  in  dumping  cases 
under  present  law.  Under  the  present 
law.  there  is  no  way  that  I  know  of  to 
absolutely  keep  the  product  out  at  the 
water's  edge.  Rather,  the  objective  is 
to  provide  for  equity  and  fairness  in 
pricing,  more  competition  and  fair 
competition— not  no  competition.  An 
injunction  is  to  say.  no  competition, 
shut  the  product  out. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  n.S.  indus- 
tries which  are  threatened  by  foreign 
competition.  They  want  a  fair  shake. 
They  did  not  want  illegal  practices  to 
cope  with  dimiping  and  subsidies  to 
foreign  goods.  It  is  quite  another  thing 
to  say.  we  have  been  injured;  there- 
fore, keep  the  whole  product  out— do 
not  simply  provide  us  with  equity,  but 
shut  it  out  at  the  water's  edge. 

Maybe  there  would  be  some  winners 
on  such  a  highly  protectionist  policy, 
such  an  ultraprotectionist  program  as 
this,  but  there  would  surely  be  some 
losers  as  well.  How  about  the  people 
who  are  in  business  importing  these 
things?  It  is  not  Just  a  matter  of  ad- 
Justing  their  prices  any  more;  it  is 
shutting  the  goods  out  at  the  water's 
edge.  Do  we  not  have  enough  bank- 
ruptcies in  this  country  as  it  is  without 
doing  that? 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  as  recently  as 
1979,  we  in  Congress  went  through  a 
very  lengthy  proceeding.  Senator 
Bentsen  was  a  key  part  to  it.  Senator 
Heinz  was  a  key  part  to  it.  It  was  to 
amend  the  antidumping  and  counter- 
vailing duty  laws.  Those  amendments 
were  procedural.  The  effort  was  to 
speed  up  the  process,  facilitate  the 
process  of  hancUing  subsidy  cases  and 
dumping  cases.  We  worked  long  and 
hard  at  that  tedious  Job  of  reviewing 
procedures.  I  think  we  did  a  good  Job. 

Let  us  see  how  that  process  works. 
The  preliminary  indications  are  that  it 
is  working  very  well.  In  1982,  192  pro- 
ceedings were  initiated  in  antidumping 
and  countervailing  duty  cases.  From 
every  indication  that  we  have  had,  the 
present  system  is  working  well— maybe 
not  perfectly.  If  not  perfectly,  maybe 
then  we  should  review  what  we  did  in 
1979.  not  ignore  what  we  did  in  1979. 
and  proceed  on  a  brandnew  track  of 
putting  it  in  courts.  » 

People  around  the  Senate  are  always 
complaining  about  the  Federal  courts: 
How  did  we  put  the  courts  into  this 
act?  Why  are  the  courts  doing  so 
much?  I  simply  say  to  the  Senate,  why 
put  them  in  this?  Why  get  them  in 
this  business?  Why  turn  them  into 


economists  in  an  area  requiring  eco- 
nomic expertiae?  

The   PRE8IDINO   OFFICER.   The 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  un- 
deratand  the  frustrations  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama.  I  have  been  search- 
ing, too.  for  ways  to  make  the  law 
more  effective.  I  see  the  J^^anese  tar- 
geting our  Industries,  subsidizing  their 
industries,  establishing  beachheads 
with  their  products  to  try  to  increase 
their  market,  breaking  some  of  our 
companies.  I  watched  the  European 
Common  Market,  where  it  is  not  Just 
our  company  competing  against  the 
companies  of  Europe,  but  competing 
against  the  countries  of  Europe— com- 
panies owned  by  Governments  who 
have  not  Just  an  economic  objective, 
but  a  social  objective— targeting  our 
industries  and  exporting  their  prod- 
ucts and.  sometimes,  selling  them 
below  their  cost  until  they  establish 
those  markets. 

What  we  are  talking  about  now  Is  a 
dramatic  change  in  approach.  We  are 
talking  about  making  it  a  court  action. 
What  we  have  now  is  working  rather 
well.  Here  are  the  pages  of  actions 
filed   with    the    International   Tariff 
Commission  insofar  as  dumping  cases. 
The  law  that  we  passed  in  1979,  with 
the  very  substantial  help  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri,  is  one  that  said 
they    had    to    determine    that    case 
within   9   months,   except  under  ex- 
traordinary circumstances,  when  they 
could  go  for  another  2  months,  for  a 
total  of  11  months.  While  we  were  vis- 
iting today  at  noon  with  the  members 
of  the  ITC.  we  were  advised  that  there 
is  not  one  instance  where  they  have 
gone  beyond  that  period  of  time,  that 
they  have  acted.  The  interesting  thing 
is,  I  do  not  believe  anyone  can  say  that 
they  are  antlbuslness  or  anti-U.S.  com- 
mercial interests.  In  60  to  65  percent 
of  the  cases  filed,  they  gave  positive 
affirmative  relief. 

How  do  they  do  it?  They  do  it  by 
adding  to  the  duty  on  those  goods 
coming  in. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  that  one  of  the  provi- 
sions in  his  piece  of  legislation  has 
some  appeal  to  me.  That  is  the  ques- 
tion of  retroactivity. 

I  get  concerned  about  the  relief  that 
we  have  being  Just  prospective.  I 
would  like  for  us  to  be  in  a  position- 
when  one  of  those  exporters  to  this 
country  sends  its  products  here,  I 
would  like  him  to  know  that,  as  he  is 
doing  it.  he  is  going  to  be  paying  a 
penalty  for  all  that  period  of  time,  not 
Just  after  the  decision  by  the  ITC.  I 
think  when  we  go  this  way  and  make 
it  court  litigation,  without  a  question 
In  my  mind,  we  have  violated  GATT. 
because  GATT  provisions  provide  that 
it  has  to  be  admiinistrative  relief. 

That  is  not  what  the  Senator  is  pro- 
posing. I  hope  that  he  would  come  to 


the  Committee  on  Finance,  as  I  imder- 
stand  the  legislation  wOl  for  hearings: 
that  we  explore  the  posslbnities.  They 
have  had  those  hearings  In  the  Judici- 
ary CcHnmittee.  Let  us  see  if  we  cannot 
woric  this  out  together  and  find  a  way 
that  we  can  accomplish  some  of  this 
question  of  retroactivity  without  a  vio- 
lation of  GATT.  Let  us  not  go  to  a 
penalty  that  goes  beyond  the  damages 
actually  suffered,  which,  again,  is  a 
violation  of  GATT. 

Let  us  not  go  to  a  provision  that 
would  allow  the  exporter  to  this  coun- 
try to  file  suits  against  the  plaintiff 
here,  to  aggressively  go  the  discovery 
route,  looking  at  their  books,  trying  to 
better    understand    the    business    of 
their  competitor,  so  they  could  argue 
that  It  was  not  an  economic  loss  of 
dumping  but  because  of  the  inefficien- 
cy of  their  competitor.  Let  us  not  put 
that  kind  of  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  UJS. 
competitors.  I  think  it  is  time  that  we 
quit  apologizing  for  UjB.  commercial 
interests.  I  think  it  is  time  that  we 
must  more  aggressively  push  n.S.  com- 
mercial  interests   and   that   Govern- 
ment not  be  the  adversary  but  that  it 
help  us  keep  the  Jobs  at  home  by 
pushing  U.S.  products.  At  the  same 
time,  let  us  not  ask  for  other  countries 
to  violate  the  rules  of  OATT  and  sub- 
ject us  to  the  same  kinds  of  procedures 
in  their  own  countries  by  pushing  it 
off  into  the  court  system.  You  and  I 
know  that  most  of  our  courts  are  over- 
burdened. You  and  I  know  the  years 
and  years  that  have  been  utilized  by 
many  defendants  to  delay  a  court  deci- 
sion, but  when  you  stack  that  up 
against  the  report  of  the  ITC  that  has 
not  once  gone  beyond  the  time  when 
those  decisions  have  to  be  made  in  an 
11-month   period  and  the  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  decisions  being  made 
and  60  to  65  percent  of  them  a  posi- 
tive, affirmative  relief  to  the  plaintiff, 
let   us   not   Jeopardize   that  ssnatem. 
Come  to  us  in  the  Finance  Committee, 
follow  through  on  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, and  let  us  see  that  we  make  a 
proper  approach  in  trying  to  achieve 
some  of  the  objectives  that  you  and  I 
share  in  seeing  that  we  push  our  ex- 
ports; that  we  save  our  industries,  and 
that  we  keep  the  jobs  in  the  United 
States  and  not  try  to  take  this  kind  of 
action  this  afternoon  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

I  hope  that  if  the  Senator  will  take 
that  action— and  I  assume  that  we 
cotild  get  hearings;  we  have  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  here— we 
would  be  able  to  get  hearings  in  the 
Finance  Committee  concerning  this.  I 
would  like  to  see  if  we  cannot  work 
this  solution  out  together  and  not  find 
ourselves  in  violation  of  GATT  and 
not  damage  a  sjrstem  that  I  think  is 
ma^ung  somc  progress. 
Mr.  SPECTER  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recog- 
nized. 


Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  have  welcomed  hearings  before 
the  Finance  Committee.  When  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Texas  says 
that  he  hopes  I  would  "Come  to  Fi- 
nance," I  would  have  been  delighted  to 
come  to  Finance  at  any  time.  This 
matter  was  one  where  I  had  specifical- 
ly requested  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Dahtobth)  to  have 
hearings  last  year.  I  made  the  request 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  Senator  Dole,  to 
have  hearings.  This  is  not  a  matter 
which  has  evolved  full  blown  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Will  the  Senator 
yield?  I  think  the  Senator  has  our  at- 
tention.         

Mr.  SPECTER.  Well.  I  have  more 
than  attention.  I  have  the  opportunity 
to  have  the  Senate  pass  on  the  matter  . 
today. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  must  say  it  had  not 
been  referred  to  our  committee  prior 

tothlstime^ 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Well,  I  must  say  that 
is  an  irrelevancy.  If  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee would  have  wanted  it,  it  could 
have  taken  the  impropriate  action. 

Bfr.  DANFORTH.  WIU  the  Senator 
yield  at  this  point  Just  for  clarifica- 
tion? 

We  asked  for  referral  last  year.  It 
was  not  referred.  We  again  asked  for 
referral  this  year.  Today,  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  a  letter  has  been  sent 
by  Senator  THuaicoifD,  Senator  Bdem,  ■ 
Senator  Long,  Senator  Dole,  and  Sen- 
ator Baksb  asking  that  it  be  referred 
to  the  Finance  Committee.  It  is  my  . 
understanding  that  that  will  occur.  . 
Because  it  has  not  been  referred  to 
the    Finance    Committee,    we    really 
have  not  been  in  a  position  of  holding 
hearings  until  today. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  representing  to  me  that  there 
could  not  have  been  a  referral  of  this 
matter  during  1982? 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  There  could  have 
been  if  it  had  been  agreed  to  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  each  of  those  two  commit- 
tees and  by  Senator  Bakeb. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  representing  to  me  that  he 
made  the  efforts  in  1982,  or  whoever 
made  the  efforts  now  made  those  ef- 
forts in  1982  to  have  an  earlier  refer- 
ral? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Did  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  make  efforts  to  try 
to  get  it  referred  to  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee?          

Mr.  SPECTER.  Yes.  I  requested  of 
Senator  Danfortb  and  Senator  Dole 
that  the  Finance  Committee  hold 
hearings  on  the  matter. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Our  position  was 
that  if  the  Judiciary  Committee  acted 
on  it,  then  the  Finance  Committee 
would  ask  for  ref erraL  Our  request  for 
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referral  was  conditioned  on  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  acting  on  it. 

tb.  SPECTER.  I  would  suggest  that 
such  a  procedural  position  is  not  one 
which  has  any  vigor.  It  has  been  pend- 
ing in  this  body  for  more  than  a  year, 
and  the  Finance  Committee  and  the 
subcommittee  were  indifferent  to  it 
until  now,  when  they  are  faced  with 
the  prospect  of  a  vote.  If  there  had 
been  any  real  interest  in  having  the 
matter  referred  to  Finance  and  the 
subcommittee,  it  could  have  been  ac- 
complished. As  the  introducer  of  the 
bill,  I  sought  to  have  that  done. 

This  matter  came  before  this  body 
on  an  aimendment  to  a  measure  on  the 
gas  tax  in  December.  It  is  well  known 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri that  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania was  pressing  the  matter  and  in- 
tended to  press  it  and  that  it  was  re- 
introduced this  year.  So  I  am  hardly 
moved  to  withdraw  the  matter  at  this 
time  when  it  is  in  a  posture  to  have  a 
vote  on  it.  I  understand  the  legislative 
procedures  necessary  to  attract  the  at- 
tention of  the  subcommittee  or  to  at- 
tract the  attention  of  the  administra- 
tion to  have  the  matter  considered. 
This  is  a  good  occasion  to  get  a  vote, 
which  I  thinlc  may  be  very  substantial. 
I  do  not  know.  That  remains  to  be 
seen.  I  must  say,  candidly  and  force- 
fully, that  I  am  not  impressed  by  the 
exhortation  to  come  to  the  Finance 
Comjxkittee  in  the  context  of  the  histo- 
ry of  this  matter  where  the  Finance 
Committee  had  ample  opportunity  to 
have  hearings,  tf  it  had  any  interest  in 
doing  so,  for  more  than  a  year. 

I  must  say  that  I  am  surprised  and 
chagrined  to  hear  of  the  letter  from 
Mr.  Brock  to  Chairman  Thurmond 
when  I  did  not  receive  a  copy  of  that 
letter.  The  first  notice  I  had  of  it  is 
when  I  heard  about  it  from  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Missouri. 

When  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
says  that  this  bill  has  major  changes 
and  that  it  is  a  blockbuster,  and  when 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
says  that  there  is  a  dramatic  change  in 
approach,  I  am  complimented  that 
those  characterizations  are  used  on 
this  bill  because  that  is  exactly  what  is 
necessary  in  this  country  at  this  time. 

When  the  Senator  from  Texas  saj^ 
we  should  stop  apologizing  and  should 
aggressively  push  American  interests, 
I  agree  with  him  entirely.  That  is  ex- 
actly what  this  bill  seeks  to  do.  We 
have  been  victimized  by  unfair  for  for- 
eign practices  of  subsidies  and  unfair 
foreign  practices  of  sale  below  the 
costs  of  production,  and  our  American 
industries  have  taken  it  on  the  chin, 
not  only  steel  but  leather  goods  and 
textiles— virtually  every  industry  that 
we  have  in  this  country. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama  pointed  out,  we  are  free  trad- 
ers but  we  are  victimized  by  unfair  for- 
eign practices.  It  has  gone  on  too  long. 


When  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
talks  about  impending  losers  should 
there  be  more  bankruptcies  in  this 
country,  I  think  it  is  beyond  question 
that  bankruptcies  are  caused  in  enor- 
mous numbers  by  the  unfair  foreign 
practices  of  subsidies:  there  are 
125,000  steelworkers  unemployed 
alone  as  a  result  of  dvunping  and  subsi- 
dies, and  the  balance  on  bankruptcies 
would  be  in  favor  of  this  legislation. 

The  arguments  have  been  advanced 
that  this  is  a  violation  of  the  GATT. 
Based  on  the  testimony  which  was  ad- 
duced by  representatives  of  the  Justice 
Department  and  the  Trade  Represent- 
ative, I  doubt  very  much  that  this  is  a 
violation  of  the  GATT. 

When  the  Senator  from  Texas  talks 
about  GATT  prohibiting  any  award 
beyond  the  amount  of  damages,  I  be- 
lieve this  legislation  is  well  within  the 
confines  of  the  provisions  of  GATT. 

When  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
said  that  this  puts  the  court  in  trade 
matters,  that  is  precisely  what  I  seek 
to  do. 

When  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
says  that  the  courts  are  not  equipped 
to  make  economic  analyses,  he  simply 
is  not  facing  the  facts.  Courts  are  de- 
ciding economic  matters  all  the  time 
in  their  decisions  on  contract  cases, 
antitrust  cases,  and  security  actions. 

When  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
says  that  his  litigation  experience 
would  enable  him  to  have  the  case  go 
on  forever,  I  doubt  that,  if  he  were 
faced  with  a  resourceful  opponent  on 
the  other  side. 

When  an  action  is  filed  for  an  in- 
junction and  a  lawyer  takes  a  case  into 
court  and  he  puts  on  his  evidence  and 
shows  that  there  is  damage  and  makes 
out  a  case,  he  gets  an  injunction  on 
that  day.  The  defendant  can  thereaf- 
ter go  on  and  discuss  it  aU  he  likes,  but 
it  does  not  stop  the  injunction  from 
going  into  effect  at  that  time. 

Injimctions  are  not  superseded, 
except  in  extraordinary  cases,  and 
then  with  the  filing  of  a  bond. 

So  this  is  not  the  kind  of  litigation 
which  would  lend  itself  to  the  kind  of 
dilatory  and  delaying  tactics  described 
by  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

My  sense  is  that  American  industry 
has  waited  too  long  to  stop  unfair  for- 
eign trade  practices.  I  am  not  so  naive 
as  to  believe  that  the  action  of  this 
body  today,  even  if  it  agrees  to  this 
amendment,  is  going  to  have  any  im- 
mediate consequence  in  the  short  term 
assuming  its  passage  by  the  House  and 
signature  by  the  President,  or  an  over- 
riding. 

I  think  that  if  this  body  shows 
today,  by  a  strong  vote,  that  the 
courts  should  be  open  for  this  kind  of 
Injunctive  relief  and  damages;  that  the 
courts  should  be  in  a  position  to  stop 
unfair  foreign  trade  practices  which 
have  victimized  U.S.  industry  right 
and  left;  that  the  courts  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  protect  private  parties  when 


the  rrc  and  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment do  not  act;  when  the  context  of 
reality  is  that  industries  are  being  sac- 
rificed on  the  altar  of  foreign  policy; 
and  that  the  American  courts  should 
be  open  to  this  kind  of  damage  action, 
then  I  think  we  will  attract  a  great 
deal  of  attention,  and  there  will  be 
ample  time  for  hearings  before  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  which  I  would  be 
delighted  to  attend. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrield? 
Mr.  SPECTER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Does  the  Senator  yield 
the  floor? 
Mr.  SPECTER.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  amendment  which  has  been  of- 
fered  by   the   distinguished   Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Specter). 

I  am  a  cosponsor  of  the  legislation 
that  was  introduced  earlier  this  year 
to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment.  The  amendment  em- 
bodies the  substance  of  S.  418.  the 
Unfair  Foreign  Competition  Act  of 
1983,  and  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  the 
pending  amendment. 

There  are  those  who  caution  that 
the  United  States  will  precipitate  a 
trade  war.  My  response  is  that  we  are 
already  in  one.  We  have  been  in  one. 

I  should  like  those  who  think  in  that 
fashion  to  visit  my  steeworkers  in  the 
Ohio  River  Valley,  up  around  Wheel- 
ing and  Weirton,  and  tell  them  that 
we  are  likely  to  get  into  a  trade  war. 
But  have  the  boxing  gloves  on  when 
you  go.  We  have  been  in  a  trade  war. 
The  United  States  is  losing  without 
firing  a  shot. 

This  amendment  recognizes  the  fact 
that  foreign  nations  are  diunping 
goods  on  the  American  market  at 
prices  well  below  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, and  an  outstanding  example  of 
this  practice  is  in  the  international 
steel  trade. 

We  have  a  steel  plant  in  Weirton 
that  has  cut  off  5,000  to  5,500  persons. 
There  are  about  8,500  persons  still  em- 
ployed there.  The  company  is  faced 
with  the  prospect  of  a  complete  shut- 
down. They  are  trying  to  help  them- 
selves. When  I  say  "they"  I  am  talking 
about  the  workers  at  the  plant  and  the 
plant  management. 

At  this  time,  I  want  to  thank  Sena- 
tor Long  for  the  help  that  an  out- 
standing expert  on  ESOP— who  is  a 
member  of  Senator  Long's  staff— has 
been  able  to  give  to  the  workers  and 
management  and  city  officials  of  Weir- 
ton, in  their  effort  to  develop  an 
ESOP  for  that  plant.  The  ESOP  is  de- 
veloping along  very  well.  It  is  pretty 
much  on  target. 

We  have  had  some  assistance  from 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
which  has  approved  the  "bubble"  con- 
cept, one  of  the  applications  for 
approvals,  and  that  Agency  also  is  con- 
sidering a  second  application  for  ap- 
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proval  of  the  "bubble"  concept,  which. 
If  approved.  I  think  will  save  the  com- 
pany several  million  dollars.  The  first 
bubble  concept  that  was  approved 
saved  about  $30  million,  which  can  be 
applied  to  the  purchase  of  the  plant. 

Btos.  Sowell,  who  is  the  head  of 
UDAO.  has  been  most  cooperative  as 
we  have  sought  to  try  to  get  a  $20  mil- 
lion grant  from  that  agency  to  rebuild 
a  coke  facility. 

I  think  we  are  well  on  the  way  to  a 
successful  development  of  an  ESOP; 
and  if  that  does  occur,  it  will  be  the 
largest  ESOP  ever. 

Again  I  want  to  thank  Mr.  Long. 
One  of  his  staff  members  Is  an  expert 
on  this  matter,  and  his  staff  member 
met  with  me  and  with  the  people  from 
Weirton— the  workers,  the  manage- 
ment, and  his  staff  member.  His  staff 
member  visited  Weirton  a  number  of 
times— this  was  cleared  with  Senator 
Long— and  advised  the  people  there  on 
the  steps  that  should  be  taken.  We  are 
very  deeply  appreciative.  My  people  in 
West  Virginia  know  that  Mr.  Long  has 
been  helpful  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
glnUi  for  the  effective  steps  he  has 
taken  to  help  those  very  noble  and 
hardworking  employees  at  Weirton. 
through  their  own  dedication  and  saa- 
riflce,  to  save  their  Jobs  and  their  In- 
dustry. 

Their  proposal  for  an  employee 
stock  ownership  plan  to  save  that  com- 
pany will  succeed.  Those  people  will 
take  a  very  substantial  pay  cut,  more 
than  20  percent.  They  will  make  a 
major  sacrifice  and  will  give  more  pro- 
ductivity for  less  money.  But  I  am  con- 
fident that,  in  the  end,  the  dedication 
and  the  sacrifice  of  those  workers  in 
that  area  wID  save  their  jobs. 

I  think  we  owe  it  to  them  to  cooper- 
ate and  to  work  out  a  program  not 
only  for  the  people  at  Weirton  but 
also  throughout  the  United  States,  to 
insure  that  we  take  the  same  interest 
in  oiu-  employees  that  other  nations  do 
in  theirs. 

I  say  to  my  distinguished  friend  the 
minority  leader,  who  for  many  years 
served  as  majority  leader,  that  I  do 
not  think  this  amendment  is  the  right 
approach,  but  I  agree  with  him  in  the 
objective  that  we  must  take  the  same 
interest  in  our  workers  that  other  na- 
tions take  in  theirs;  that  we  must  pro- 
vide the  capital,  the  support,  and  the 
encouragement;  and  that  when  people 
are  willing  to  make  the  kind  of  dedi- 
cated effort  that  the  people  in  this 
area  of  West  Virginia  are  willing  to 
make,  they  will  have  a  sympathetic 
Government  on  their  side. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  in  that  re- 
spect. Having  said  that,  I  am  still  not 
convinced  that  this  amendment  Is  nec- 
essarily the  way  to  do  it.  I  believe  that 


we  may  have  a  more  expeditious 
remedy  available  to  them  under  proce- 
dures that  we  have  worked  on  in  previ- 
ous circumstances,  some  of  which  are 
in  the  law  now.  to  assure  that  they  get 
a  prompt  answer  with  regard  to  the 
facts  of  dumping  and  if  the  facts  are 
there,  of  course,  they  are  entitled  to 
the  remedy  that  the  law  spells  out, 
and  if  that  law  is  not  adequate  they 
are  entitled  to  something  stronger. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  think  the  distinguished 
forther  chairman  and  hopefully  soon- 
to-be  chairman  again  of  the  Finance 
Committee  for  what  he  has  said,  and  I 
again  thank  him  for  the  assistance  he 
has  rendered,  through  his  staff  man. 
to  our  people.  It  will  constitute  a  sacri- 
fice on  the  part  of  the  workers,  and  I 
imderstand  they  are  going  to  be  voting 
very  soon  on  this  matter. 

I  respect  the  viewpoint  of  any  Sena- 
tor who  feels  that  this  amendment  is 
not  the  way  to  go.  But  I  do  believe 
that  all  Senators  are  of  the  same  opin- 
ion as  I  when  I  say  that  we  must 
retain  a  strong,  viable  steel  industry  in 
this  country  and  there  are  other  in- 
dustries as  well— the  ferroalloy  indus- 
try, the  specialty  steel,  glass,  coal, 
electronics,  and  so  on. 

We  are  rapidly  becoming  a  service- 
oriented  economy.  I  am  glad  to  see  the 
service  industries  grow  also  and  I  wish 
to  see  McE>onald's  and  Sears  and  all 
the  others  employ  more  and  more 
people,  but  we  cannot  allow  our  coun- 
try to  be  at  the  mercy  of  other  coun- 
tries when  it  comes  to  an  emergency. 
We  have  to  maintain  a  strong,  viable 
steel  industry  and  this  particular  plant 
in  Weirton  has  been  one  of  the  most 
efficient  steel  plants  in  this  country. 
They  have  done,  I  believe,  over  $1  bil- 
lion worth  of  business  annually  and  at 
a  profit  of  about,  if  I  remember  cor- 
rectly, less  than  1  cent  on  the  dollar. 

I  am  just  concerned  when  I  hear 
that  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Regan 
is  saying  in  effect  to  our  steelworkers, 
"Forget  it,  boys.  Sears,  Roebuck  and 
McDonald's  will  hire  more  people  than 
the  steel  industry  does.  You  may  never 
get  your  jobs  back." 

That  is  not  the  kind  of  spirit  that 
made  this  country,  Mr.  President. 

When  DeTocqueville  visited  this 
coimtry  in  the  1830's,  I  believe  it  was, 
he  referred  to  the  American  as  the 
"Incredible  American,"  the  incredible 
American  "who  believes  that  if  some- 
thing has  not  yet  been  accomplished  it 
is  because  he— the  incredible  Ameri- 
can—has not  yet  attempted  it."  That 
is  the  kind  of  spirit  that  built  this 
country. 

I  am  not  going  to  lose  my  respect  for 
Senators  who  feel  this  is  not  the  right 
way  to  go.  Maybe  they  are  right  and 
mayble  I  am  wrong.  But  I  do  believe 
that  we  cannot  allow  our  basic  indus- 
tries to  wither  on  the  vine  and  our 
Nation  become  dependent  upon  other 
countries  for  such  important  items  as 


steel  that  are  so  vital  to  oiu-  national 

Maybe  there  are  other  ways  to  go, 
but  I  hope  we  will  find  the  right  way. 
If  this  is  not  the  right  way,  I  hope  we 
will  find  the  right  way  because  not 
only  jobs  but  also  national  security  de- 
pends on  our  doing  that. 

We  cannot  build  ships  out  of  fiber  • 
glass.  We  cannot  build  tanks  out  of 
fiber  glass.  And  we  cannot  build  ar- 
mored vehicles  out  of  fiber  glass.  We 
cannot  fuel  airplanes  on  nuclear 
power.  It  takes  a  liquid  fuel.  And  we ' 
cannot  let  our  coal  industry  deterio- 
rate. We  have  thousands  of  coal 
miners  in  West  Virginia  who  are  out  of 
work  today,  many  of  whom  are  out  of 
work  because  the  steel  industry  is  in  a 
slump. 

I  feel  that  my  friend,  Mr.  Behtskn.- 
wishes  me  to  yield,  and  I  do  yield  to 
him. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  wiU  yield  only  to  comment 
about  his  concerns.  I  congratulate  the 
him  on  his  leadership  in  fighting  to. 
see  that  we  keep  jobs  in  coal.  I  share 
that  with  him. 

These  people  who  think  we  are  all 
going  to  go  to  service  industries  or  to 
high  tech  are  not  meeting  the  realities 
of  the  economic  conditions  of  our 
country.  There  is  no  way  that  we  will 
remain  a  great  Nation  imless  we  keep 
some  basic  smokestack  industries,  and 
steel  is  certainly  one  of  them. 

I  share  with  the  Democratic  leader 
the  concern  about  the  dumping  of 
steel  in  this  country  and  what  we  have 
had  to  do  trying  to  work  out  a  deal 
with  the  European  Common  Market 
to  try  to  deter  that  dumping. 

In  trying  to  achieve  that  objective, 
we  are  beginning  to  make  some  real 
headway.  In  ITC  I  looked  through  the 
list  of  pending  cases  on  dumping. 
Every  one  of  them  that  I  have  seen 
that  involves  steel  the  preliminary  de- 
cision has  been  affirmative  insofar  as 
relief.  In  60  to  65  percent  of  all  cases— 
that  is  not  just  limited  to  steel— we 
have  seen  affirmative  relief  for  Xi&. 
industry  and  we  have  seen  that  relief 
extended  in  a  period  not  to  exceed  11 
months. 

So  we  are  seeing  some  positive  action 
finally  being  taken  and  surely  I  could 
not  agree  with  the  Senator  more  that 
it  is  well  past  time  that  that  be  done. 
But  in  trying  to  achieve  the  objec- 
tive he  and  I  share,  I  frankly  believe 
that  what  we  have  seen  now  with  the 
rrc  and  what  it  is  doing  is  beginning 
to  move  us  down  that  road. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
that  the  ITC  is  at  last  giving  some 
help.  I  think  it  has  been  a  long  time  in 
doing  it. 

I  have  appeared  before  the  ITC  and 
I  have  talked  with  Mr.  Brock  and 
urged  that  there  be  an  investigation  of 
the  trading  policies  of  certain  nations 
that  have  hurt  specialty  steel,  for  ex- 
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ample,  and  I  think  that  he  was  not 
convinced  that  an  investigation  should 
be  made,  but  f  oUowing  my  call  and  the 
visitations  by  representatives  of  spe- 
cialty steel,  some  of  whom  came  from 
Pennsylvania,  he  pursued  that  investi- 
gation and  the  Investigations  are 
showing  in  many  instances  that  our 
trading  partners  are  not  being  fair 
with  us. 

My  distinguished  and  very  able 
friend,  one  with  whom  I  served  years 
ago  to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Mr.  Bbmtsui.  has  referred  to  the  prob- 
lems that  face  the  steel  industry  and 
he  has  also  referred  to  the  high  tech 
industries. 

What  is  happening  to  steel  today 
can  happen  to  computers  and  high 
tech  tomorrow  if  we  are  not  careful 
because  the  JtLpaaese  are  coming  on 
ftJrly  aggressively,  and  it  is  Just  as  Mr. 
Bkhtskm  said:  They  cannot  employ  a 
lot  of  people.  We  cannot  look  to  high 
tech  industries  alone  as  the  salvation 
of  our  country  or  the  resolution  of  our 
unemployment,  because  I  suppose  3  or 
4  million  persons  might  be  the  capac- 
ity for  a  leading  high  tech  effort  in 
this  country. 

But,  nevertheless,  while  we  do  dis- 
agree perhaps  as  to  the  approach 
taken.  I  do  support  the  amendment 
and  coming  from  a  State  with  the 
highest  unemployment  in  the  country. 
I  think  that  any  Senator  in  that  situa- 
tion would  certainly  sympathize  with 
the  viewpoint  that  I  am  expressing. 

I  know  that  those  who  do  not  favor 
this  amendment  sympathize  with  it  as 
weU. 

But  aside  from  my  own  situation  in 
West  Virginia,  the  American  market  is 
the  only  major  open,  unprotected  steel 
market  in  the  world.  Our  market  is  ap- 
proximately five  times  larger  than  any 
other  in  the  world,  and  foreign  coun- 
tries have  built  excess  steelmaklng  ca- 
pacity in  order  to  export  to  the  D.S. 
mai^et.  The  Commerce  Department, 
the  International  Trade  Commission, 
and  the  Special  Trade  Representative 
have  determined  that  many  of  the  Eu- 
ropean Community  coimtrles,  and 
others,  such  as  Brazil,  have  dumped 
steel  in  the  D.S.  market. 

The  American  steel  industry  has  fol- 
lowed the  procedures  established  in 
our  trade  laws  and  antitrust  laws  for 
relief  from  the  unfair  trade  practice  of 
foreign  dumping.  A  major  drawback  is 
that  current  procedures  are  extraordi- 
narily slow.  A  dimiping  case  usually  re- 
quire a  minimum  of  14  months  to 
pursue  under  so-called  accelerated 
legal  processing  procedures.  It  Is 
common  for  such  cases  to  require  18 
months  or  more  to  be  disposed  of,  and 
even  then  the  relief  may  be  insignifi- 
cant. 

This  amendment  provides  immediate 
access  to  the  Federal  courts  for  injunc- 
tive relief  from  injuries  caused  by  ille- 
gally dumped  goods.  Injunctive  relief 
Is  important  in  that  it  stops  the  activi- 


ty that  is  causing,  or  that  is  likely  to 
cause,  injuries  to  domestic  firms  that 
are  trying  to  fairly  compete.  Injunc- 
tive relief  could  be  obtained  if  the  sus- 
pected dumper  failed  to  comply  with  a 
discovery  order  of  the  Federal  court, 
or  if  the  court  determined  during  the 
course  of  its  proceeding  that  dmnping 
was  occurring. 

Should  dumping  be  proved,  the  in- 
jured domestic  firm  could  collect 
treble  damages  as  compensation.  This 
provision  puts  teeth  into  the  enforce- 
ment of  our  laws  against  dumping. 

I  need  not  dwell  on  the  fact  that  ap- 
proximately 165,000  steelworkers  are 
laid  off  in  America,  and  another  15,000 
are  on  short  workweelcs.  The  damage 
caused  by  illegal  Imports  is  not  con- 
fined to  steel  alone.  I  have  already  re- 
ferred to  the  Impact  in  the  coal  indus- 
try in  West  Virginia,  and  I  should  say 
that  glass  and  footwear  and  other  in- 
dustries have  all  been  unfairly  hurt. 
We  have  a  company  in  Parsons,  in 
Tucker  County,  W.  Va..  which  manu- 
factuires  footwear,  and  I  was  there  last 
fall.  I  was  told  by  the  manager  of  that 
company  that  when  the  administra- 
tion took  off  the  tariff  or  quota  or 
whatever  it  was  a  few  months  previous 
thereto,  the  imports  of  footwear  to 
this  country  increased  30  percent  fol- 
lowing that  action. 

I  was  also  told  by  the  manager  of 
that  industry  that  60  percent  of  the 
footwear  the  American  i>eople  con- 
sume is  shipped  into  this  country,  so 
we  have  got  a  good  many  industries- 
such  as  the  leather  goods  and  foot- 
wear industries  in  West  Virginia— that 
have  gone  under  in  recent  years  be- 
cause they  cannot  compete  with  other 
countries  as  a  result  of  unfair  trade 
practices  by  those  countries. 

Unfair  trade  practices  perpetrated 
on  our  basic  industries  inevitably 
affect  large  segments  of  our  econo- 
mjf— including  the  service  sector.  The 
American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  esti- 
mates that  as  many  as  500,000  employ- 
ees in  servlce-and-support  industries 
have  lost  their  Jobs  because  of  steel's 
decline. 

So  I  do  not  think  we  can  sit  Idly  by 
and  witness  the  piecemeal  destruction 
of  our  basic  industries.  Our  national 
security  depends  on  the  maintenance 
of  a  robust  heavy  Industrial  base.  All 
■of  the  high  technology  used  in  modem 
weapons  is  useless  without  steel  to 
build  ships,  aircraft,  tanks,  and  mis- 
siles, and  without  the  ferroaUoys.  I 
have  a  ferroalloy  plant  located  down 
on  the  river  in  Payette  County,  and 
that  plant  has  seen  half  of  its  work- 
force put  out  of  Jobs  because  of  the 
fact  that  ferroalloys  have  come  into 
this  country  at  prices  that  cannot  be 
met  by  our  own  manufacturers. 

Other  commodities  that  contribute 
to  our  national  seciu-ity  and  our  do- 
mestic economy— electronic  equip- 
ment, machine  tools,  robotics— would 
be  covered  by  this  amendment  if  for- 
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elgn  nations  make  Illegal  efforts  to 
penetrate  our  market  with  such  goods. 
The  Specter  amendment  greatly  im- 
proves the  credibility  of  our  trade  and 
antitrust  laws  by  providing  expedi- 
tious and  effective  relief  from  illegal 
and  unfair  trade  tactics. 

We  may  not  win  today,  but  at  least 
we  are  making  the  effort  here,  and  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  give  the 
amendment  favorable  consideration. 

I  have  talked  with  the  Germans,  I 
have  talked  with  the  British.  I  have 
talked  with  the  Italians,  with  Span- 
lards  and  others. 

I  told  Sir  Nicholas  Henderson,  who 
was  the  British  Ambassador,  at  least 
up  untU  recently,  that  subsidization  of 
the  steel  industry  by  his  Government 
was  hurting  our  people.  He  said  very 
frankly,  "We  subsidize  oiu-  industry  to 
keep  our  people  at  work." 

So  I  can  understand  their  viewpoint 
also.  But  charity  begins  at  home,  and  I 
am  going  to  think  first  of  the  people 
of  West  Virginia.  We  have  to  do  some- 
thing to  protect  ourselves. 

I  told  the  German  foreign  minister 
the  same  thing,  that  subsidization  by 
his  Government  was  hurting  our 
people,  throwing  our  people  out  of 
work.  I  will  continue  to  complain  as 
long  as  I  think  other  countries  are 
l>elng  unfair  in  their  trading  practices 
against  our  own  exports.  I  want  to  see 
a  continued  increase  of  our  exports, 
and  all  I  am  asidng  for  is  fairness,  fair 
trade. 

I  guess  that  about  winds  up  what  I 
have  to  say.  I  thank  the  Senators  for 
their  patience  in  listening,  even 
though  they  may  for  the  time  being 
disagree  with  me. 
Mr.  HEmz  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
NicKLES).  The  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  First  of  all,  I  commend 
my  good  friend  and  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania  for  offering  this  amend- 
ment. It  is  not  the  first  time  he  has 
come  to  the  floor  with  this  amend- 
ment, but  it  is  the  first  time,  I  think, 
the  Senate  has  given  it  the  kind  of  se- 
rious attention  it  truly  deserves. 

It  is,  notwithstanding  the  very  seri- 
ous problems  of  the  steel  industry  that 
the  Seiuitors  from  West  Virginia  re- 
ferred to  a  moment  ago,  and  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  this  amendment 
would  be  of  material  help  to  industries 
like  steel  that  are  devastated  by  a  very 
high  level  of  imports,  it  is  not,  as  I 
think  most  colleagues  are  aware,  spe- 
cific as  to  any  particular  Industry.  It  is 
aimed  at  helping  any  industry  that  is 
victimized  not  by  any  Idnd  of  import 
competition  but  by  unfair  foreign 
Import  competition,  that  is  to  say 
dumped  imports— Imports  which  are 
sold  below  cost;  that  is  to  say,  imports 
where  the  country  of  origin,  its  gov- 
ernment, is  in  a  material  way  finan- 
cially aiding  either  through  capital  in- 
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vestment  or  through  making  up  oper- 
ating losses  or  through  the  provision 
of  working  ci^ital,  or  through  many 
other  means,  making  it  possible  for 
that  import  to  be  sold  in  this  country 
at  a  price  that  is  subsidized  directly  or 

indirectly.  ,.     ,_    ^  j 

The  legislation  on  the  books  today, 
Mr.  President,  makes  very  clear,  that 
we  are  opposed  to,  and  we  are  deter- 
mined to  take  action  against,  unfair 
foreign  competition  of  the  kind  de- 
scribed. 

Indeed  we  have  had  laws  on  our 
books  in  their  regard  for  many  years, 
but  it  was  not  untU  1979  when  we  en- 
acted as  part  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act  of  1979  some  better  statutes,  we 
thought,      regarding      countervailing 
duties  and  antidumping;  that  we  had 
for  the  first  time  laws  that  offered 
some  hope  of  reUef .  They  did  not  Just 
come    about,    however,    because    the 
Congress  thought  it  was  a  good  idea. 
They  came  about  because  during  a  ne- 
gotiation on  trade,  the  Tokyo  round, 
our    trade    negotiators,    led   by    Bob 
Strauss,  got  other  countries  to  agree, 
sign  on  the  dotted  line,  to  two  codes: 
the  Antidumping  Code,  and  the  so- 
caUed  Subsidies  Code.  Both  of  those 
codes,   which    are    now   incorporated 
into  the  GATT,  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  are  sup- 
posed to  be  not  Just  an  international 
code  of  good  behavior  but  an  interna- 
tional body  of  law  by  which  civilized 
trading  nations— those  that  engage  in 
the  practice  of  international  trade  and 
pay  their  bills  would  be  my  definition 
of   civilized— are   obliged   to   observe, 
else  they  would  incur  quite  legally  a 
penalty.  ,^_^    „,_. 

Since  we  wrote  the  1979  Trade 
Agreements  Act,  it  has  become  appar- 
ent that,  although  reUef  may  be  ob- 
tained under  it,  obtaining  such  relief 
often  is  lengthy,  it  Is  usually  expen- 
sive, and  the  results  in  terms  of  wait- 
ing can  often  lead  to  some  very  diffi- 
cult hardships  for  the  Industry  in- 
volved. ^  . 

One  of  the  things  that  happens  in- 
evitably as  a  petition  winds  its  way 
through  this  6-  to  10-month  process  of 
going  to  the  ITC,  and  the  Commerce 
Department,  and  then  back  to  the  ITC 
for  a  final  determination,  is  that  just 
Ijefore  you  get  to  that  determination 
when  a  countervailing  or  antidumping 
duty  is  going  to  be  imposed,  suddenly 
you  will  see  this  surge  of  imports  come 
into  the  United  States  as  the  import- 
ers, like  any  good  salesmen— if  you 
ever  were  a  salesman  you  will  know 
what  I  am  talking  about— load  up 
before  the  price  goes  up. 

In  fact,  our  family  used  to  call  it, 
during  World  War  U.  hoarding— get  it 
while  you  can  because  you  are  not 
going  to  be  able  to  get  it  or  get  it  so 
good  later.  And  when  enough  steel  or 
autos  or  motorcycles,  what  have  you, 
are  hoarded  up.  It  is  a  long  time  a 
great  deal  longer  than  10  months,  that 
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the  Industry  has  to  wait  for  any  mean- 
irigfiil  relief. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania  seeks  a  solution  to  that 
problem.  He  seeks  a  swift  termination 
of  dealing  with  \mf air  foreign  competi- 
tion. How  this  body  could  disagree 
with  the  need  for  a  swift-equally  fair, 
but  swift— termination,   I  would  not 

know. 

I  am  aware  that  there  have  been 
some  criticisms  of  any  approach  to 
change  existing  law.  Some  people  say, 
"This  is  too  harsh,  this  is  too  fast,  this 
is  too  quick.  Let's  do  nothing. "  Mr. 
President,  I  do  not  think  that  is  an 
adequate  response. 

I  think  the  injunctive  relief  in  this 
bill  might  be  subject  to  criticism  by 
our  international  trading  partners.  I 
am  not  sure  if  that  criticism  would  be 
accurate— I  have  never  known  them  to 
like  anything  we  have  done  to  defend 
ourselves— but  they  might  nonetheless 
argue  that  somehow  this  contravenes 
the  letter  of  the  GATT.  Mr.  President, 
if  they  make  that  aUegation,  I  would 
sure  like  them  to  answer  some  ques- 
tions we  could  pose  to  them  about 
their  local  content  requirements,  the 
Common  Agricultural  Policy  and  agri- 
cultural subsidies,  the  ability,  such  as 
it  Is.  for  anybody  to  make  a  direct  in- 
vestment In  Japan,  the  kinds  of  non- 
tariff    barriers    that    virtually    every 
country  except  this  one  Imposes  on 
international  trade. 

Indeed,  the  subject  of  this  bill  used 
to  be  caUed  the  reciprocity  bill  untU 
people  said,  "That  is  a  protectionist 
word,  reciprocity."  Trying  to  get  fair 
trade  is  protectionist  somehow. 

The  fact  is  that  this  country  stands 
nearly  alone  in  the  practice  of  free 
trade,  and  I  think  most  properly  we 
are  committed  to  free  trade.  But,  let 
me  say,  unless  we  begin  to  enforce  our 
statutes  against  unfair  trade,  we  will 
not  have  a  country  left  to  advocate 
free  trade.  We  will  be  out  of  business 
and  all  of  the  people  who  seek  to 
export  here  will  be  out  of  luck.  They 
do  not  plan  it  that  way,  but  that  is 
Just  the  way  it  may  work  out. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  Sena- 
tor Specter's  bill  could  be  possibly  met 
by  other  means.  I  would  think  the 
strongest  part  of  what  he  proposes  is 
that  damages  will  be  levied  in  the 
event  of  violation.  I  think  that,  if  we 
adopt  that  principle,  we  have  gone  a 
long  way  in  making  it  clear  that  we 
will  not  stand  idly  by  as  our  industries 
are  destroyed. 

One  last  point.  There  are  other 
trade  measures  that  we  will  be  consid- 
ering this  year,  in  addition  to  this  bill. 
The  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee is  working  right  now  on  some  ad- 
justments to  the  covuitervailing  duty 
and  antidumping  laws,  maybe  section 
201, 1  do  not  know.  I  introduced  S.  849 
a  few  weelts  ago  which  is  aimed  at 
strengthening  our  adjustment  proce- 
dures under  section  201  and  getting  in- 


dustries that  are  not  as  competitive  as 
they  should  be  and  which  are  subject 
to  a  flood  of  imports  to  become  more 
competitive  during  a  period  of  Import 
relief.  Such  legislation  is  entirely  con- 
sistent with— complements,  if  you  • 
will— what  Senator  Specter  is  trying 

to  do.  ^  ,      ■ 

Senator  Specter's  legislation  that  is 
before  us  today  is  rather  like  sending  . 
in  the  emergency  medical  team  to  save 
the  patient's  life  after  he  has  been  hit 
by  a  truck  that  was  crossing  an  inter- 
section through  a  red  light.  That  is 
what  Senator  Specter  seeks  to  do.  It  is 
Intensive  care;  it  is  acute  care.  S.  849  is 
long-term  recovery  for  these  Indus- 
tries. 

It  would  be  my  hope,  Mr.  President, 
that  as  we  move  ahead  here  today— 
and  I  hope  the  Senate  does  adopt  Sen- 
ator Specter's  amendment— that  we 
will  recognize  that  we  have  some  other 
things  to  do  as  well.  We  use  the  term 
around  here  "high  tech."  I  am  for 
high  tech.  I  think  it  is  wonderful- 
Atari  Republicans.  Atari  Democrats.  I 
think  we  should  do  everything  we  can 
to  encourage  new  industries,  new  jobs. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  proposals  that 
do,  but  I  am  for  it. 

But  while  we  are  talking  about  new 
Industries,  Mr.  President,  I  think  we 
would  be  making  a  bad  mistake  if  we 
did  not  focus  on  the  Industries  of 
today,  not  just  of  the  Industries  we 
hope  to  have  in  the  future.  Senator 
Specter's  legislation  does  that  and  I 
commend  him  for  it. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  it 
Is  my  Intention  in  just  a  few  minutes 
to  move  to  table  this  amendment. 

Let  me  say,  first  of  all,  that  I  very 
much  respect  the  position  that  was 
taken  by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia and  taken  by  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia.  I  totaUy  agree  that 
clearly  we  do  not  want  a  country 
solely  of  services  and  high  tech.  We 
have  to  be  able  to  make  things  and  we 
have  to  be  able  to  enforce  the  law.  It  is 
a  violation  of  law,  international  law,  to 
ship  subsidized  goods  into  this  country 
and  it  is  a  violation  of  law  to  dump. 
We  have  to  enforce  the  law.  There  is 
no  doubt  about  that.  There  is  no  argu- 
ment on  that. 

Those  who  say  that  our  industry  is 
si(*  and  that  it  has  to  be  fixed  and 
that  we  need  doctors  on  the  scene, 
they  are  absolutely  right.  The  ques- 
tion is,  how  is  the  law  to  be  enforced? 
That  is  the  question  that  is  posed  by 
this  amendment.  The  problem  with 
the  Specter  amendment  is  that  it  vio- 
lates the  General  Agreement  on  Tar- 
iffs and  Trade. 

Now  we  can  either  enforce  the  law  In 
a  way  that  is  consistent  with  interna- 
tional agreements  or  we  can  ourselves 
violate  the  law,  violate  international 
agreements.  And  this  reaUy  is  a  case  of 
those  who  Uve  by  the  sword  dying  by 
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the  sword.  There  is  not  any  free  lunch 
in  international  trade. 

If  we  begin  to  Just  say.  "Well,  we  are 
In  a  trade  war;  therefore,  we  are  not 
going  to  play  by  any  rules  anymore." 
we  are  going  to  just  scrub  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  and 
there  are  going  to  be  major  losers  in 
this  country. 

So  I  think  the  first  point  is.  when  we 
enforce  antidumping  laws  and  coun- 
tervailing duty  laws,  let  us  do  It  within 
the  context  of  an  international  agree- 
ment, because  if  we  do  not  do  that, 
then  we  are  going  to  have  some  major 
losers  at  the  same  time. 

Now  on  the  timeframe  of  using  the 
Specter  amendment,  if  this  were  now 
part  of  our  way  of  enforcing  anti- 
dimiping  and  countervailing  duty  laws, 
the  Specter  amendment  provides  for 
two  tjrpes  of  remedies,  one  is  damages 
and  the  other  is  equitable  relief. 

The  damages  portion  of  it  would 
take  forever.  That  is  where  you  get 
into  discovery.  That  Is  where  the  able 
defense  lawyer  can  keep  you  in  court 
forever  and  ever.  It  is  very  protracted. 
It  is  much  lengthier  than  the  present 
system. 

The  present  system  with  the  Com- 
merce Department  and  the  Interna- 
tional Trade  Commission,  with  which 
we  had  lunch  today,  now  takes  on  the 
average  5  months  imder  the  new  pro- 
cedures we  put  into  law  in  1979.  So  we 
have  been  expediting  the  procedures 
to  5  to  8  months.  By  contrast,  a 
damage  proceedings  in  court  could 
take  literally  years,  in  a  complicated 
case. 

With  respect  to  equitable  reUef, 
there  is  no  question  about  equitable 
relief.  You  can  go  to  court  and  get  a 
restraining  order.  Find  the  Judge  and 
get  the  order.  But  the  order  of  the 
court  involves  Just  shutting  off  all  im- 
ports, a  simunary  proceeding.  It  is  not 
a  matter  of  calculating  what  the 
margin  is  under  a  dumping  case,  which 
is  something  the  economists  do.  It  is 
saying,  "AU  right,  shut  off  the  im- 
ports." 

Do  we  want  to  vest  in  the  hands  of  a 
single  Federal  Judge  in  a  summary 
proceeding  the  ability  to  close  the 
door?  If  we  are  to  do  that,  that  clearly 
violates  the  GATT,  clearly  violates  the 
GATT.  It  clearly  causes  massive  and 
immediate  disruption,  literally  over- 
night disruption.  Therefore,  I  think  it 
is  really  terrible  policy. 

I  might  add  that  when  I  introduced 
this  bill  2  years  ago  or  so,  the  so-called 
reciprocity  bill,  I  took  the  position  at 
the  time  that  if  it  became  a  Christmas 
tree  for  really  bad  trade  policy  I  would 
do  everything  that  I  coiUd  to  abort  my 
own  bill.  That  is  my  position  on  this 
kind  of  an  amendment. 

I  am  going  to  move  to  table  right 
now  and  if  I  do  not  prevail  I  am  going 
to  do,  Mr.  President,  really  everything 
I  can  to  km  the  bill. 
Mr.  BYRD.  WiU  the  Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  HEFLIN.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
B4r.  DANPORTH.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  want  to  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Missouri  on 
another  matter,  for  the  advice  he  has 
given  my  grandson,  Erik  Fateml.  to 
attend  Princeton  University  where  he 
has  been  accepted. 
Mr.  DANPORTH.  Am  I  succeeding? 
Bir.  BYRD.  I  do  not  know  how  well 
the  Senator  is  succeeding,  but  we  will 
find  out  later. 

Are  the  Japanese  violating  GATT 
when  they  subject  our  products  to 
time-consuunlng  tests  and  certification 
procedures  that  make  it  impossible  for 
our  products  to  sell  in  Japan? 

I  understand  that  a  poiud  of  Ameri- 
can steak  over  there  costs  $35.  Are 
they  violating  GATT? 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  Yes.  The  question 
is.  How  do  we  enforce  the  law?  Do  we 
attempt  through  the  international 
process  to  do  so?  That  is,  in  effect, 
what  the  reciprocity  bill  is  all  about, 
to  clarify  and  strengthen  our  mecha- 
nisms for  enforcing  fair  trade  laws.  I 
think  it  is  very  Important  to  do  that 
and  very  Important  to  improve  that 
process.  I  think  the  problem  here  is 
that  this  does  not  improve  the  process; 
this  really  radically  changes  it.  It 
scrubs  the  process. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Senator  Heflw  wants  to  be  heard.  I 
hope  that  if  we  are  going  to  have  a 
vote,  we  do  so  soon  so  that  my  senior 
colleague  may  attend  a  function. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
try  to  make  my  remarks  brief,  but  I  do 
feel  that  some  of  the  remarks  made  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri should  not  go  unanswered. 

The  Senator  of  Missouri  has  indicat- 
ed that  the  courts  are  not  equipped  to 
try  these  types  of  cases.  Under  the 
Specter  amendment,  the  District  of 
Columbia  courts  would  sit  on  these 
matters.  He  has  indicated  that  courts 
do  not  have  economists  and  do  not 
have  experts  on  trade  matters.  The 
court  does  not  have  experts  of  this 
sort  in  any  type  of  case.  When  an 
economist  testifies  In  court,  he  Is  not 
the  court's  economist.  He  Is  the  plain- 
tiff's economist  and  he  can  be  an- 
swered by  the  defendant's  economist. 

This  matter  is  very  important  to  me 
because  i  think  our  courts  must  be 
open  to  correct  wrongs.  That  is  the 
purpose  of  a  Judicial  system. 

Sometimes  we  forget  about  our  Con- 
stitution and  we  forget  about  the 
intent  of  the  Pounding  Fathers. 

I  would  like  to  read  section  2  of  arti- 
cle III  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  This  section  makes  It 
clear  that  the  Pounding  Fathers  in- 
tended the  Judicial  power  of  the 
United  States  to  extend  to  foreign 
problems  and  foreign  wrongs.  It  says: 

SEcnoH  2.  -The  judicial  Power  shaU 
extend  to  all  Cases,  in  Law  and  Equity,  aris- 
ing under  this  constitution,  the  Laws  of  the 
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United  States,  and  Treaties  made,  or  which 
shall  be  made,  under  their  Authority;— to  all 
Cases  affecting  Ambassadors,  other  public 
Ministers  and  consuls:— to  all  Cases  of  admi- 
ralty and  maritime  Jurisdiction;— to  Contrt>- 
versies  to  which  the  United  States  shall  be  a 
Party;— to  Controversies  between  two  or 
more  States;— between  a  State  and  Citizens 
of  another  State;— between  Citizens  of  dif- 
ferent SUtes;— between  Citizens  of  the  same 
State  claiming  Lands  under  Grants  of  dif- 
ferent States,  and  between  a  State,  or  the 
Citizens  thereof,  and  foreign  States,  Citi- 
zens or  Subjects. 

I  think  our  Founding  Fathers  antici- 
pated that  wrongs  could  come  from 
foreign  sources.  Dumphig  is  certainly 
a  wrong.  I  think  we  ought  to  allow  the 
courts  to  provide  relief  to  those  who 
have  been  wronged  in  the  United 
States  as  a  result  of  wrongs  committed 
outside  the  United  States.  I  certainly 
think  that  the  Specter  bill,  which  will 
aUow  the  courts  to  be  the  source  for 
the  remedy  that  is  needed  here,  is 
most  appropriate. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  Join  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Spec- 
TBR.  In  cosponsorlng  the  Unfair  For- 
eign Competition  Act,  and  this  amend- 
ment. I  believe  these  provisions  should 
be  a  component  of  any  viable  trade 
policy.  We  recognize  our  domestic 
needs,  and  we  must  act  to  enforce  and 
strengthen  our  trade  laws. 

Today,  as  we  debate  the  trade  reci- 
procity legislation,  I  pledge  my  con- 
tinuing support  for  fair  trade  policies 
that  are  essential  to  the  preservation 
of  basic  industries  in  West  Virginia. 
Many  of  our  Industries,  steel,  foot- 
wear, and  glass,  suffer  from  imfairly 
traded  Imports  and  those  Illegal  ac- 
tions are  depriving  Americans  of  their 
Jobs  and  livelihood. 

I  believe  in  international  trade  that 
allows  fair  competition  with  our  trad- 
ing partners,  and  that  provides  relief 
from  unfairly  traded  Imports  which 
devastate  our  Nation.  With  21  percent 
unemployment  In  West  Virginia,  we 
caimot  af  f  ort  to  continue  aUowlng  ille- 
gal imports  to  destroy  our  Industrial 
and  economic  base,  and  terminate 
American  Jobs. 

This  measure  would  provide  Ameri- 
can Industries  suffering  from  lUegally 
diunped  Imports  direct  access  to  the 
Federal  courts  for  injunctive  relief  and 
compensatory  damages. 

Mr.  President,  the  opposition  to  this 
amendment,  expressed  by  the  able 
Senator  from  Missouri,  Mr.  Dantorth, 
has  received  my  careful  attention. 

Passage  of  the  proposal,  in  which  I 
have  joined  the  realistic  Senator.  Mr. 
Specter,  and  other  colleagues,  would 
be  proof  positive  that  legislators  are 
determined  that  American  industry 
and  its  varied  essential  products,  do 
not  go  down  the  drahi.  We  have  been 
hit  and  hit  hard  by  the  unfair  trade 
practices  of  many  countries. 

Those  countries.  I  underscore,  are 
coconspirators     to     bring     into     the 


United  States  products  that  are  manu- 
factured at  a  cost  which  makes  it  im- 
possible for  the  plants  of  the  United 
States  to  fairly  compete. 

Subsidized  products  are  encouraged 
and  supported  by  these  foreign  gov- 
ernments. They  fill  our  shelves  and 
appeal  in  part  to  oiu*  unemployed 
woikers  who  often  buy  such  products 
because  they  have  no  jobs,  because  In 
a  sense  these  IndivldualB  must  clothe 
their  children,  and  place  food  on  the 
table. 

I  will  understand  the  reasoning  of 
the  opposition,  with  which  I  am  Ui 
sharp  disagreement  at  this  time,  that 
we  should  continue  to  look  into  this 
intolerable  situation.  Delay  Is  not 
what  is  needed  now.  Action.  Action. 
Action  is  called  for  to  reverse  the  enor- 
mous imports  that  are  spelling  doom 
and  disaster  on  goods  produced  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  Ii4r.  President.  I 
move  to  table  the  amendment. 
Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 

for  the  yeas  and  nays.  

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER    (Mr. 
HnifFHRKT).    Is    there    a    sufficient 
second?  There  is  a  sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The   PRESIDING    OFFICER.   The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Missouri.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator    from    Colorado    (Mr.    Ahm- 
STRONQ).  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Baker),  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  CocHHAK).  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater),  the  Senator 
from   Vermont   (Mr.    Stafford),    the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Wallop). 
and   the   Senator   from   Connecticut 
(Mr.  Weickkr)  are  necessarily  absent. 

B4r.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eaglb- 
TOM).  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Bir. 
Glewk),  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Hart),  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum)  are  necessari- 
ly absent.  ,' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  In  the  Chami- 
ber  wishing  to  vote?  .' 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  67, 
nays  32,  as  follows: 
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Olenn  Stafford 

Ooldwater  Wallop 

Hart  Welcker 
Metaenbaum 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
amendment  No.  1194  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  look  for  a  few  moments  at  the 
rapidly  changing  International  trading 
system  and  our  changing  role  In  It.  If 
one  looks  at  the  trading  world  today 
as  opposed  to  that  of  20  or  30  years 
ago.  one  sees: 

Advances  in  communications  and 
transportation  that  create  a  true 
world  market  by  giving  oiu-  manufac: 
turers  new  access  abroad  and  similarly 
exposing  them  to  new  competition 
from  abroad; 

Ihcreased  Importance  of  trade  as  a 
replacement  for  the  domestic  market 
both  as  a  source  of  growth  through 
eif'ports  and  as  a  source  of  new  pres- 
sures from  foreign  manufacturers  like- 
wise seeking  such  growth; 
;  Greater  awareness  of  unfair  trade 
practices  and  barriers  thanks  to  the 
MTN  process,  which  labeled  barriers, 
made  them  public,  and  created  In  peo- 
ple's minds  the  idea  that  they  could 
seek  redress  either  unilaterally 
through  domestic  law  or  multllaterally 
through  the  GATT; 

The  widespread  failure  of  developed 
countries,  including  our  own.  to 
pursue  adjustment  policies  for  older 
Industries  and  Instead  to  maintain  em- 
ployment at  any  cost,  a  cost  most 
often  borne  to  the  United  States  as  it 
is  exported  here  through  subsidized 
and  dumped  production; 

The  growth  In  importance  of  non- 
Western  trading  partners  whose  eco- 
nomic policies  and  business  methods 
are  at  variance  with  the  essentially 
Western  created  and  dominated  post- 
war system; 

The  rapid  growth  of  certain  former 
LDC's  such  as  Taiwan.  Korea,  and 
Hong  Kong,  without  the  assumption 
of  new  responsibilities  concomitant 
with  their  new  status. 

All  these  trends  remind  us,  Mr. 
Chairman,   that   the   days  are  gone 


when  the  United  States,  as  the  world's 
dominant  economic  and  political  ' 
power,  could  make  sacrifices  to  hold 
the  system  together  at  relatively  little 
cost  to  itself.  Power  is  more  diffuse, 
and  our  direct  economic  stake  In  the 
trading  system  Is  greater.  In  short, 
times  have  changed,  but  we  are  failing 
to  change  our  behavior  with  them. 

One  appropriate  change  Is  a  more 
aggressive  and  determined  pursuit  of 
greater  GATT  discipline  to  facilitate 
the  removal  of  barriers  and  improve 
the  operation  of  the  dispute  settle- 
ment process.  That  is  why  Senator 
Danforth  and  I  have  been  pursuing 
reciprocity  legislation  for  more  than  a 
year. 

Another  necessary  part  of  our  com- 
prehensive strategy  must  be  a  continu- 
ation and  refinement  of  programs  to 
help  the  victims  of  economic  and 
social  change.  I  will  speak  in  a  few  mo- 
ments about  the  need  for  a  more  co- 
ordinated Federal  approach  to  indus- 
trial adjustment,  but  even  as  we  are 
taking  a  hard  look  at  the  futiu«  of 
entire  sectors,  we  cannot  Ignore  the 
plight  of  the  individual  worker  caught 
up  In  the  midst  of  change,  or  of  the 
thousands  of  smaller  businesses  often 
left  behind  by  bureaucrats  concentrat- 
ing on  the  squeakiest  wheels. 

Senator  Motwihan  and  I  recently  in- 
troduced legislation  to  renew  the  trade 
adjustment  assistance  programs  for 
workers  and  firms  in  an  effort  to  pro- 
vide that  Government  focus  on  the  in- 
dividual and  the  smaUer  firm. 

These  programs,  frankly,  have  not 
worked  that  weU  in  the  past.  I  have 
been  introducing  legislation  to  reform 
the  programs  since  1977.  In  1978, 
reform  legislation  passed  both  Houses 
of  Congresses  but  finally  died  the  last 
day  of  the  95th  Congress.  Since  that 
time  It  has  been  an  uphill  battle  even 
to  preserve  current  law.  as  the  cost  of 
the  program  has  grown  and  the  cur- 
rent administration  has  targeted  it  for 
slgi^icant  budget  cuts. 

The  aim  at  this  target  Is  the  height 
of  Irony  in  view  of  the  administra- 
tion's oft-expressed  free  trade  philoso- 
phy. Reliance  on  the  market  system. 
Internationally  or  domestically,  is  the 
best  way  to  achieve  the  most  efficient 
allocation  of  resources.  It  Is  not,  how- 
ever, the  most  painless,  particularly 
when  other  countries  are  postponing 
necessary  adjustment  In  their  econo- 
mies by  maintaining  emplojmienf 
through  subsidies  and  effectively  ex- 
porting their  economic  problems  to. 
countries  with  open  markets,  like  ours. 
A  necessary  adjunct  to  any  free 
trade  philosophy.  It  seems  to  me,  is  a 
program  to  help  the  victims  of  eco- 
nomic change  that  that  policy  creates. 
The  alternative  is  to  succumb  to  the 
same  kind  of  protectionism  that  has 
plagued  the  European  Community  In 
Its  older  Industries  for  years.  In  short, 
without  an  adjustment  program  we 
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Rive  our  workers  nowhere  to  go  but 
the  Congress  and  nothing  to  ask  for 
but  protection.  Maintenance  of  a 
strong  and  effective  adjustment  assist- 
ance program  can  solve  that  dilemma 
and  help  keep  our  free  trade  policy 
Intact 

Another  Irony  in  the  current  state  of 
affairs  Is  the  administration's  effort  to 
destroy,  first  through  a  deferral  and 
now  by  nonrenewal,  the  adjustment 
assistance  program  for  firms.  This  pro- 
gram, whl(^  has  also  had  past  difficul- 
ties with  some  of  its  loans,  has  in 
recent  years  been  concentrating  on 
providing  technical  assistance  to 
smaller  firms  through  a  highly  effec- 
tive set  of  regional  trade  adjustment 
assistance  centers  (TAAC's),  whose 
staff  works  with  small  companies  In 
trouble  to  try  to  identify  their  particu- 
lar problems  and  offer  solutions  in  the 
form  of  technical  assistance  and 
advice,  referrals  to  experts,  and,  in 
some  cases,  loans  and  loan  guarantees. 

Once  the  Department  of  Commerce 
has  certified  a  firm  as  eligible  accord- 
ing to  Import  injury  criteria,  a  trade 
adjustment  assistance  center  conducts 
an  analysis  to  help  the  business  adjust 
to  changing  market  conditions,  either 
by  improving  the  business'  efficiency 
by  identif  jring  its  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses, mapping  out  new  market  strat- 
egy, or  by  determining  alternative 
ways  to  expand  or  redirect  production. 

Clearly,  this  Is  no  bailout  program 
with  short-term  benefits  and  long- 
term  costs  that  the  President  has  re- 
peatedly scorned.  In  fact,  by  providing 
an  alternative  to  Imposing  tariffs  to 
protect  domestic  Industry,  the  TAA 
program  helps  enable  us  to  piuvue  a 
policy  of  free  international  trade. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  this  rela- 
tively small  program  for  small  busi- 
nesses is  successfully  dealing  with  an 
increasingly  large  problem.  A  startling 
niuaber  of  businesses  from  many  areas 
of  the  United  States  have  been  dis- 
rupted by  the  Influx  of  imported  prod- 
ucts. Two  years  ago,  a  Department  of 
Commerce  study  reported  that  in  SO 
States,  there  are  48,000  firms  employ- 
ing over  4.000,000  people  in  industry 
sectors  impacted  by  imports. 

Certain  States,  of  course,  feel  the 
crunch  more  severely  than  others. 
California.  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Illinois  have  around  3,000  affected 
firms.  Ohio,  Texas.  Massachusetts, 
Michigan,  New  Jersey,  and  Indiana  aU 
have  more  than  1,000  affected  firms. 
Florida,  Minnesota,  Tennessee,  Geor- 
gia, Oklahoma,  and  South  Carolina 
suffer  from  this  problem  as  well. 

To  date,  through  the  work  of  our 
country's  12  TAAC's.  20  different  in- 
dustries have  learned  to  help  them- 
selves combat  the  import  problem. 
CoUectively.  TAA  has  served  2.737.000 
people  in  26,348  firms,  that  account 
for  $158,445,000,000  a  year  In  ship- 
ments, with  $77,648,000,000  value 
added. 


Furthermore,  the  TAA  program  Is 
cost  effective.  For  example,  as  of  1981. 
the  Bfld-Atlantlc  TAAC  had  worked 
with  1.255  firms,  with  an  estimated  av- 
erage of  96  employees  each.  For  these 
120.000  employees,  the  average  cost 
per  person  of  the  technical  assistance 
portion  of  the  program's  budget  was 
$150  per  head— less  than  1  week  of  un- 
emplojonent  compensation.  The  entire 
program's  budget  was  $416  per  head. 
No  Jobs  program— regardless  of  wheth- 
er It's  planned  by  Republicans  or 
Democrats,  Congress  or  the  Presi- 
dent—can offer  this  kind  of  low  price 
tag. 

Finally,  even  if  we  were  to  accept 
the  administration's  claim  that  TAA 
money  Is  needed  to  cover  defaults  on 
Government  loans,  we  would  be  faced 
with  yet  another  contradiction.  While 
TAA  does  combine  financial  assistajice 
with  Its  technical  guidance,  TAA 
shows  many  firms  seeking  Govern- 
ment loans  other  ways  to  gather  work- 
ing capital.  TAAC's  have  also  been 
successful  In  obtaining  loans  from  the 
private  sector. 

Beyond  specific  adjustment  pro- 
grams for  Individual  workers  and 
firms,  however,  we  also  need  to  look 
long  and  hard  at  the  performance  of  a 
number  of  aging  and  hard-pressed  in- 
dustries, and  develop  a  better  means 
of  helping  them  to  come  to  terms  with 
changing  economic  realities. 

And  that  Is  why  on  March  18  I  Intro- 
duced the  Industrial  Revitalization 
Act,  S.  849,  which  establishes  a  mecha- 
nism which  is  consistent  with  our  free- 
market  system;  wtiich  Includes  import 
relief  as  an  element;  but  which  makes 
such  relief  contingent  on  the  recipient 
Industry  also  taking  stock  of  itself  and 
preparing  a  plan  for  dealing  with  Its 
other  problems. 

S.  849  is  an  amendment  to  the 
escape  clause  important  relief  process 
contained  In  sections  201-3  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974.  An  industry  per- 
ceiving itself  hurt  by  imports  would 
file  a  petition  with  the  International 
Trade  Commission,  as  under  current 
law. 

After  45  days,  the  Commission  would 
vote  preliminarily  on  whether  injury 
had  occurred  or  was  threatened,  as  It 
now  does  in  unfair  trade  practice 
cases.  The  injury  standard  will  be  the 
same  standard  as  is  presently  applied 
in  antidumping  and  coimtervalUng 
duty  cases.  A  negative  vote  would  ter- 
minate proceedings.  An  affirmative 
vote,  on  the  other  hand,  would  have 
no  immediate  consequences  for  im- 
ports, but  it  would  trigger  the  proce- 
dure for  developing  an  adjustment 
plan  for  the  industry. 

That  process  would  begin  with  the 
creation  of  a  plan  preparation  commit- 
tee, chaired  by  the  ITC  Commissioner, 
consisting  of  representatives  of  labor 
and  management  from  the  petitioning 
industry  along  with  representatives  of 
the  Departments  of  Commerce  and 


Labor,  as  well  as  Agriculture.  If  appro- 
priate. 

This  Is.  essentially,  a  tripartite  struc- 
ture which  will  develop  an  adjustment 
plan  for  the  Industry.  The  plan  can  In- 
clude—but is  not  limited  to— coordi- 
nated and/or  phased  reductions  in  ca- 
pacity; technological  Improvements: 
Investment  plans  with  or  without  Gov- 
ernment assistance;  product/design 
changes;  productivity  Improvements; 
management  improvements;  cost  re- 
ductions; and  relief  from  other  Gov- 
ernment regulations. 

Let  me  make  clear  I  am  not  talking 
about  a  cosmetic  plan  designed  only  to 
open  the  door  to  import  relief  without 
making  any  real  demands  on  the  In- 
dustry. I  am  talking  about  sincere  and 
determined  effort  to  make  some 
changes  to  revitalize  the  Industry. 
They  could  include  changes  In  man- 
agement, changes  in  contracts  with 
labor  that  could  Involve  concessions  on 
the  latter's  part;  relief  from  various 
burdens  Imposed  by  law  or  Govern- 
ment, shared  research  and  develop- 
ment projects  to  develop  new  technol- 
ogies and/or  marketing  strategies,  and 
cooperation  on  industry  restructuring, 
including  phasing  down,  if  necessary. 
The  bill  contains  an  antitrust  exemp- 
tion or  the  latter  purpose. 

Any  plan  that  is  developed  must  be 
agreed  to  by  all  three  of  the  represent- 
ed parties— labor,  management,  and 
Government.  Only  after  such  agree- 
ment is  reached  wiU  the  ITC  vote  on 
import  relief. 

Following  the  Commission  vote,  the 
President  is  required  to  Implement  the 
recommended  relief  without  change. 
There  is  no  Presidential  discretion,  no 
interagency  process,  and  no  develop- 
ment of  political  compromises,  which 
have  made  the  escape  clause  process 
so  Ineffective  over  the  past  9  years. 
The  International  Trade  Commission 
is  the  institution  determined  by  Con- 
gress to  be  best  equipped  to  determine 
Injury  and  develop  appropriate  import 
remedies  for  a  petitioning  Industry, 
and  It  Is  those  recommendations  that 
will  prevaU  In  the  system  I  am  propos- 
ing. 

Of  course,  various  portions  of  the 
adjustment  plan  may  prove  impossible 
to  implement.  One  of  the  ptirties  may 
renege.  A  new  union  contract,  for  ex- 
ample, may  be  voted  down  by  the 
membership.  The  Government,  upon 
second  thought,  may  refuse  to  take  ad- 
ministrative actions  that  are  part  of 
the  plan.  Congress  may  decline  to  act 
on  legislative  proposals.  In  addition, 
even  if  implemented,  the  plan  may  not 
work. 

In  those  circumstances.  S.  849  pro- 
vide for  revocation  of  the  Import  relief 
by  the  ITC,  upon  request  of  the  Presi- 
dent or  one  of  the  parties  to  the  origi- 
nal proceeding,  on  the  grounds  that  it 
had  not  been  adhered  to  in  some  mate- 
rial way  by  one  or  more  of  the  parties. 
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Lack  of  suocesi  of  the  plan  would  not 
be  grounds  for  revocation.  The  bill 
also  creates  a  plan  Implementation 
review  board  within  the  Commerce 
Department  for  each  such  plan,  whose 
duties  would  be  to  monitor  the  plan, 
propose  necessary  administrative  ac- 
tions or  leglriation  to  implonent  it, 
which  legislation  would  be  considered 
under  "fast  track"  procedures  In  the 
Congress,  or.  after  1  year,  to  propose 
changes  In  It. 

I  want  to  make  dear  this  Is  a  draft, 
subject  to  further  revision.  My  pur- 
pose In  Introducing  it  is  to  try  to  stop 
the  cycle  of  requests  for  Import  relief 
followed  by  inadequate  and  in  com- 
plete Government  responses  that  have 
characterized  the  pwt  10  years  for 
some  Indiistries.  Without  reform,  the 
cycles  will  continue,  and  Industry  will 
never  make  any  real  progress.  Without 
Ignoring  the  legitimate  problem  of  Im- 
ports, we  must  nonetheless  move  In- 
dustrial problems  Into  a  larger  context 
and  do  a  better  Job  at  Integrating 
Import  relief  into  a  comprehensive  ap- 
proach to  Industry  revitalization  and 
adjustment. 

I  believe  the  Industrial  Revitaliza- 
tion Act  does  that.  More  Importantly, 
it  does  it  without  giving  to  Govern- 
ment an  overall  central  planning  role 
that  would  Inevitably  distort  the  free- 
market  system,  as  it  has  done  in  so 
many  other  coimtries.  That  is  not  to 
suggest,  however,  that  this  is  the  only 
such  approach,  or  even  that  this  ap- 
pit>ach  is  efficient  in  aU  its  details.  For 
that  reason  I  am  circulating  this  bill 
widely  for  comment,  from  both  Gov- 
ernment and  the  private  sector. 
Through  that  process  we  can  perhaps 
begin  to  develop  what  we  have  not 
thus  far  had— a  comprehensive  and 
thoughtful  i4)proach  to  Industries 
bearing  the  bnmt  of  economic  and 
social  change.  ^     ^ 

Mr.  METZENBADM.  Mr.  President. 
I  commend  Senator  Dawforth  for  pro- 
viding an  opportxmity  for  those  of  us 
concerned  about  the  retraining  of 
trade  Impacted  workers  to  address 
that  issue  today.  I  know  he  shares  our 
concern  and  his  willingness  to  hold 
hearings  on  the  subject  later  this  year 
demonstrates  his  continued  leadership 
In  the  area. 

There  are  many  proposals  to 
strengthen  the  U.S.  trade  laws.  But 
the  fact  is  that  no  matter  what  we 
pass  here,  no  matter  what  quotas  are 
established  In  the  future,  no  matter 
how  much  money  we  give  to  ailing 
firms,  many  of  today's  unemployed 
woi*ers— and  those  threatened  by  lay- 
offs In  the  future— will  not  be  able  to 
return  to  their  old  Jobs. 

We  have  an  obligation  to  help  these 
people.  The  issue  of  which  country  or 
which  practice  cost  them  their  Jobs  is 
almost  irrelevant.  What  Is  Important 
Is  to  recognize  that  the  world  trade 
order  Is  changing:  the  international 
economy  Is  changing  and  the  n.S. 


economy  is  changing.  American  work- 
ers must  not  be  left  behind.  The  Con- 
gress miist  help  give  then  the  tools  to 
fill  the  Jobs  of  the  eighties  and 
beyond.  If  we  fall  to  do  so,  we  may 
well  undermine  our  desperate  drive  to 
effectively  compete  In  the  world  econ- 
omy of  the  future. 

Unfortunately,  current  trade  laws 
are  inadequate  to  give  those  Ameri- 
cans hurt  by  imports  the  opportunities 
they  deserve.  There  Is  a  trade  adjust- 
ment assistance  program  on  the  books. 
But  It  has  become  an  empty  shell  as 
Congress  and  the  administration 
chipped  away  its  funding  and  struc- 
ture. 

Frankly,  even  in  Its  heyday,  the  TAA 
program  had  deficiencies.  In  particu- 
lar, it  faUed  to  condition  adjustment 
assistance  on  enrollment  In  a  retrain- 
ing program.  Thus,  it  led  to  far  less 
actual  "adjustanent"  than  was  intend- 
ed. _^, 
I  have  offered  a  proposal  to  rewrite 
the  trade  adjustment  program.  It 
would  for  the  first  time  create  a  pro- 
gram which  would  truly  lead  to  the  re- 
training of  millions  of  workers  in  trade 
impacted  Industries.  This  proposal  has 
several  new  features  that  distinguish 
It  from  the  current  program. 

First.  It  would  earmark  one-third  of 
all  tariff  revenues  to  be  placed  into  a 
retraining  trust  fund  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Labor.  This  ap- 
proach clearly  establishes  the  princi- 
ple that  those  who  are  causing  indus- 
try dislocation,  the  Importers,  should 
pay  for  the  cost  of  readjustment. 

Second,  the  bill  would  require  indi- 
viduals to  enter  qualified  retraining 
will  not  receive  any  funds  under  this 
program. 

Participants  would  be  eligible  for  2 
years  of  retraining  and  would  also  re- 
ceive subsistence  funds  equal  to  their 
unemployment  compensation  levels 
for  the  entire  period  that  they  are  en- 
gaged in  retraining.  This  money  would 
be  drawn  from  the  trust  fund,  not  the 
unemployment  insurance  fund. 

Assiuning  that  it  would  cost  $15,000 
per  worker  per  year  for  retraining  and 
subsistence,  this  bill  would  assist 
200.000  workers  in  the  first  year  alone. 
Workers  would  be  certified  for  the 
program  If  the  industry  in  which  they 
work  has  won  a  positive  finding  from 
the  International  Trade  Commission 
(ITC)  imder  section  201.  regardless  of 
whether  the  ITC  relief  Is  implement- 
ed, or  through  a  firm  by  firm  certifica- 
tion with  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Rather  than  create  a  new  bureaucra- 
cy to  determine  qualified  retraining 
programs,  the  bill  would  rely  on  the 
private  industry  councUs  created  by 
the  Job  Partnership  and  Training  Act 
to  accredit  retraining  programs.  JPTA 
already  requires  them  to  perform  this 
function. 

Finally,  the  bill  would  encourage  in- 
dustries to  relocate  to  trade  Impacted 
areas  by  authorizing  the  trust  fund  to 


pay  the  costs  of  retraining  programs 
required  by  the  company.  This  incen- 
tive will  hopefully  help  create  Jobs  for 
those  Individuals  going  through  re- 
training. 

There  are  other  approaches  to  trade 
adjustment  assistance.  I  am  already 
looking  at  possible  revisions  in  the  leg- 
islation I  introduced.  I  am  open  to  all 
Ideas.  But  I  am  deeply  committed  to 
the  principle  of  trade  adjustment  as- 
sistance. I  am  grateful  that  Senator 
Dahtorth  shares  this  commitment.  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  him  over 
the  next  few  months  to  develop  a  re- 
sponsible and  effective  program. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Vx.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  Join  my  distinguished 
colleagues  In  bringing  to  the  Senate's 
attention  the  importance  of  the  trade 
adjustment  assistance  program. 

Trade  adjustment  assistance  repre- 
sents a  commitment  made  to  the 
American  worker  two  decades  ago  at 
the  time  of  the  Kennedy  roimd  of 
multilateral  trade  negotiations.  We 
recognized  then  that  whUe  a  policy  of 
free  trade  is  essential  to  a  healthy  and 
vigorous  domestic  economy,  important 
segments  of  the  work  force  are  ad- 
versely affected  by  import  competi- 
tion. Trade  adjustment  assistance  is 
for  these  workers. 

The  current  administration.  I  regret 
to  say,  has  shown  little  interest  in 
TAA  and  in  fact  has  proposed  to  let  it 
expire  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year.  I 
do  not  think  the  Finance  Committee 
will  let  this  happen.  Senator  Hehiz 
and  I  have  Introduced  legislation  (S. 
749)  reauthorizing  trade  adjustment 
assistance  through  1989.  Senator  Mbt- 
ZENBAUW  has  also  introduced  legisla- 
tion, and  I  know  that  Senators  Dah-; 
roRTH  and  Brablby  are  committed  to 
extension  of  this  vitally  important 
program.  I  hope  our  committee  moves 
expeditiously  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  briefly 
comment  on  a  recent  Department  of 
Labor  action.  On  April  4,  the  Depart- 
ment rejected  a  petition  for  trade  ad- 
justment assistance  fUed  by  1,500  un- 
employed steelworkers  at  the  Republic 
Steel  Corp.  plant  in  Buffalo,  N.Y.  TWs 
news  came  as  a  shock  to  the  western 
New  York  community,  and  I  under- 
stand the  Republic  workers  will  be  re- 
filing a  TAA  petition.  I  trust  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  will  give  this  new 
petition  the  close  scrutiny  it  deserves 
and  will  certify  the  Republic  workers. 
We  must  reaffirm  the  commitment 
we  made  to  working  men  and  women 
20  years  ago  with  trade  adjustment  as- 
sistance. We  cannot  let  TAA  die.  I  look 
forward  to  working  with  my  colleagues 
and  producing  a  strong,  effective  trade 
adjustment  assistance  program. 
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(Purpose:  To  express  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
should  promptly  call  for  a  section  22  study 
on  honey  imports,  and  for  other  purposes) 
Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
question  recurs  on  the  first  committee 
amendment. 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be 
in  order  for  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  to  offer  his  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The   Senator   from   South   Dakota   (Mr. 
PRxssLm),   for  himself,   Mr.   Baucus.   Mr. 
Jkpskm,  and  Mr.  Dou  proiioses  an  amend- 
ment numbered  1 195. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  insert 
the  followiiig: 
Sbc.  .  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 
(1)  in  1976  the  International  Trade  Com- 
mission found  that  honey  imports  threat- 
ened serious  injury  to  the  domestic  honey 
industry  and  recommended  action  to  control 
honey  imports, 

(5)  the  domestic  honey  Industry  is  essen- 
tial for  production  of  many  agricultural 
crops, 

(6)  a  significant  part  of  our  total  diet  is 
dependent  directly  or  indirectly  on  insect 
pollination. 

(7)  it  is  imperative  that  the  domestic 
honey  bee  industry  be  maintained  at  a  level 
sufficient  to  provide  crop  pollination. 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that— 
(1)  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  should 
promptly  request  the  President  to  call  for 
an  International  Trade  Commission  investi- 
gation of  honey  imports,  under  section  22  of 
the  Agriculture  Adjustment  Act. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Bfo.  President,  this 
amendment  has  been  agreed  to  on 
both  sides. 

My  amendment  calls  for  a  section  22 
International  Trade  Commission  in- 
vestigation of  the  impact  of  honey  im- 
ports on  the  domestic  beekeeping  in- 
dustry. The  amendment  expresses  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  should  promptly  call 
for  a  section  22  study  of  honey  im- 
ports. 

In  recent  years,  honey  imports  have 
dramatically  increased  to  the  point 
that  38  percent  of  the  honey  con- 
siuned  in  the  United  States  is  import- 
ed, and  imports  equal  over  40  percent 
of  domestic  production.  In  1982,  honey 
imports  equaled  92  million  pounds. 
These  imports  have  displaced  large 
quantities  of  domestic  honey.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  acquired  6 
million  pounds  of  surplus  1980  crop 
honey,  38.7  million  pounds  of  surplus 
1981  crop  honey,  and  an  estimated  60 
million  pounds  of  1982  crop  honey  will 


be  forfeited  to  USDA.  The  cost  of  ac- 
quiring 60  million  pounds  would  be  $36 
million  plus  any  storage,  handling,  and 
processing  costs  that  may  be  incurred. 
In  recent  years,  domestic  honey  pro- 
duction has  remained  constant.  In 
fact,  honey  production  is  limited  by 
the  amount  of  pollen  available. 

A  previous  sharp  increase  in  honey 
imports  led  the  honey  industry  to  peti- 
tion for  an  ITC  study  which  was  com- 
pleted in  1976  and  recommended  that 
a  tariff-rate  quota  be  imposed.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  ITC  recommendation 
was  not  followed  and  the  domestic 
honey  industry  has  been  adversely  af- 
fected. American  beekeepers  are 
unable  to  sell  their  honey  because  of 
low-priced,  subsidized  honey  imports, 
so  they  place  their  honey  crop  under 
Government  loan.  When  the  loans 
come  due,  the  beekeepers  forfeit  the 
honey  to  the  CCC  which  stores  the 
honey.  The  increase  in  honey  imports 
has  made  the  honey  loan  program  in- 
effective and  has  increased  dramatical- 
ly the  cost  of  the  program. 

The  increased  honey  imports  are 
also  threatening  the  continuation  of 
the  domestic  beekeeping  industry.  The 
honeybee  is  an  essential  element  in 
American  agriculture  and  the  econo- 
my. Honeybees  pollinate  many  agricul- 
tural crops.  Approximately  90  crops 
grown  in  the  United  States  are  de- 
pendent on  bees  to  some  extent  for 
pollination.  The  estimated  value  of 
the  crops  pollinated  by  bees  varies 
widely.  If  you  consider  only  the  fruit, 
vegetables,  and  seeds  resulting  from 
bee  pollination  in  the  United  States, 
the  estimated  value  would  be  $10  to 
$15  billion. 

However,  the  importance  of  bees 
goes  far  beyond  the  crops  directly  ben- 
efiting from  bee  pollination.  In  fact,  it 
has  been  estimated  that  almost  one- 
third  of  our  total  diet  comes  directly 
or  indirectly  from  insect-pollinated 
plants.  With  food  costs  in  the  United 
States  at  over  $100  billion  annually,  it 
is  clear  that  bees  are  vital  to  the 
American  public.  Without  the  honey- 
bee to  pollinate  crops,  the  diet  of 
American  consumers  would  be  limited 
to  nuts,  cereal  grains,  and  meat.  The 
cost  of  meat  products  would  also  in- 
crease without  the  honeybee.  An 
active  beekeeping  industry  is  essential 
to  continued  agricultural  productivity 
in  the  United  States. 

My  amendment,  calling  for  an  Inter^ 
national  Trade  Commission  study 
imder  section  22  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act.  is  within  the  author-- 
ity  of  the  General  Agreement  on 
Trade  and  Tariffs.  The  study  and  any 
subsequent  action  should  not  cause 
any  international  problems  because  it 
is  action  within  the  authority  of 
GATT. 

Bfr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  support  of  this  amend- 
ment to  help  protect  the  domestic 


honey  industry  and  the  entire  agricul- 
tural sector. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  state  in  one  sentence  what  his 
amendment  does? 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  My  amendment 
calls  for  a  section  22  investigation  of 
the  impact  of  honey  imports  on  the 
domestic  beekeeping  industry. 

Mr.  BYRD.  We  have  a  great  bee- 
keeping industry  in  Preston  County. 
W.  Va.~some  of  the  finest  honey 
anyone  can  find  anywhere. 

I  should  like  my  name  to  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
honored  to  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  the  name  of  the  minority  leader 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  is  agreeable  to  this  side. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  There  is  no  objec- 
tion on  this  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1195)  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMEirr  NO.  11»« 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  informs  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana that  the  question  recurs  on  the 
first  committee  amendment. 

Is  there  objection  to  laying  aside  the 
committee  amendment?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Lonc) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1196. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

<3n  page  24  of  the  bill  at  line  5  after  the 
word  "sector;"  add  the  following: 

"For  purposes  of  the  collection  and  analy- 
sis required  by  this  subsection,  and  for  the 
purposes  of  any  reporting  the  Department 
of  Commerce  makes  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  such  collection  and  reporting 
shall  distinguish  between  income  from  in- 
vestment and  income  from  non-investment 
services." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield,  reserving  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Democratic  leader  and  I 
have  discussed  this,  and  to  our  knowl- 
edge, this  is  the  last  amendment, 
except  for  the  Cohen  amendment.  We 
know  of  no  other  amendments. 

Are  there  any  other  amendments?  It 
is    my    imderstanding    that    Senator 


CoHKH  will  take  about  an  hour.  Is  that 
right? 

Mr.  COHEN.  Probably  less. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  There  is  no  knowl- 
edge of  any  other  amendments  on 
either  side.  It  is  the  assumption  of  the 
leadership  that  the  Cohen  amendment 
will  be  the  last  vote  before  final  pas- 
sage. If  that  Is  the  case,  we  will  not  be 
in  tomorrow  and  will  have  a  pro  forma 
session  Monday,  if  final  passage  fol- 
lows the  disposition  of  the  Cohen 
amendment. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  seeks  to  provide  in  section 
6(b)  of  the  bill  that  for  the  purposes 
of  reporting  to  the  public  and  Con- 
gress on  trade  in  "services."  the  ad- 
ministration be  required  to  distin- 
guished between  income  from  invest- 
ment and  noninvestment  services. 

In  my  judgment,  this  is  necessary  in 
order  that  both  the  public  and  Con- 
gress can  better  imderstand  how  well 
we  are  making  out  in  our  trade-in  serv- 

iC6S. 

We  really  should  have  a  better 
breakdown  so  we  can  see  which  Is 
which  and  better  tell  how  well  we  are 
doing  in  the  trade  in  services. 

In  the  past,  there  has  been  substan- 
tial confusion  about  the  state  of  the 
U.S.  current  account  because  of  the 
way  In  which  "services"  are  reported. 

Income  to  a  person  in  the  United 
States  who  invests  his  money  abroad  is 
counted  as  an  export  of  a  service,  and 
that  income  is  included  in  the  so- 
called  services  account  of  the  U.S.  na- 
tional   accounts    along    with    income 
from  other  services,  such  as  engineer- 
ing  advice,   banking,   and   insurance. 
However,  in  my  view,  income  from  in- 
vestment is  fundamentally   different 
from  income  for  providing  other  serv- 
ices  because  the   investment   abroad 
provides  jobs  abroad  whereas  provid- 
ing services  from  the  United  States 
provides  jobs  here.  In  1980,  for  exam- 
ple, U.S.  total  exports  of  goods  and 
services  on  a  gross  national  product 
basis  was  $339.8  billion,  our  imports 
were  $316.5  billion,  for  a  net  surplus  of 
$23.3  billion.  Of  that,  services  other 
than  investment  earned  a  net  surplus 
of  only  $5.9  billion,  where  as  earnings 
on  private  Investment  that  were  repa- 
triated earned  $31.9  billion.  I  think  it 
is  important  for  the  American  public 
to  realize  that  our  net  surplus  on  serv- 
ices is  not  $23  billion,  but  only  about 
$6  billion.  Therefore.  I  propose  that  in 
reporting    to    the    Congress    or    the 
public  on  international  trade  in  serv- 
ices, the  administration  be  required  to 
distinguish        between        investment 
income    and    noninvestment    service 
income. 

Mr.  President.  I  discussed  this 
matter  with  the  distinguished  author 
of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 
He  indicates  that  he  finds  no  objection 
to  the  amendment.  So  far  as  I  know 


there  is  no  objection  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle. 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  is  acceptable  on  this  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeiitg  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  amendment  (No.  1196)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  occurs  on  the  first  committee 
amendment. 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  might 
be  in  order  at  this  time  for  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  to  be  recognized  for 
the  purpose  of  offering  an  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMEMDIIXHTIIO.  119T 

(Purpose:  To  provide  small  businesses  access 
to  trade  remedies) 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Corkh)  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  1197. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  page  29,  add  the  following: 

SEC     .  CONGRESSIONAL  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  since  obtaining  relief  under  existing 
domestic  trade  remedies  Is  complex  and  ex- 
pensive due  to  legal  costs,  documentation 
requirements  for  petitions,  and  Judicial 
review,  such  remedies  are  unavailable  to 
most  small  businesses; 

(2)  existing  trade  remedies  are  unavailable 
to  producers  of  perishable  commodities  be- 
cause of  the  length  of  the  normal  proceed- 
ings; 

(3)  more  weight  should  be  given  to  region- 
al economic  Impact  In  proceedings  under 
section  201  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974. 

SEC       .    ESTABU8HMENT    OF    SMALL    BUSINESS 
TRADE  ASSISTANCE  OFFICE. 

(a)  EsTABLisHXKirr  or  Omcx.- There 
shall  be  within  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce a  Small  Business  Trade  Assistance 
Office  (hereinafter  in  this  section  referred 
to  as  the  "Office")  administered  by  a  Direc- 
tor. 

(b)  P0MCTIOH8  OF  Office.- 

(1)  IllFORMATIOIf  AND  PETITIOH  ASSIST- 
ANCE.—The  Office  shall— 

(A)  provide  full  biformation  to  small  busi- 
nesses concerning— 

(1)  remedies  and  benefits  available  to  them 
under  the  trade  laws,  and 

(li)  the  petition  and  application  proce- 
dures, and  the  appropriate  filing  dates,  with 
respect  to  such  remedies  and  benefits;  and 

(B)  provide  assistance  to  small  businesses 
in  preparing  petitions  and  applications  to 
obtain  such  remedies  and  benefits. 

(2)  Assistance  in  paying  rxasohabu  pro- 
ceeding EXPENSES. — 

(A)  In  general.— The  Director  of  the 
Office  Shall  establish  and  maintain  a  system 
for  paying  reasonable  expenses  incurred  in 


connection  with  any  proceeding  described  to 
paragraph  (1)  by  any  small  business  which 
the  Director  determtoes  to  be  In  need  of  as- 
sistance in  paying  such  expenses. 

(B)  LiifnATioN  ON  AMOUNT.— With  respect 
to  any  proceeding,  awards  for  reasonable  ex- 
penses under  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be 
made  f or— 

(1)  100  percent  of  such  expenses  to  the 
extent  not  to  excess  of  $50,000.  and 

(U)  50  percent  of  such  expenses  to  the 
extent  to  excess  of  $50,000. 

(C)  No  EXPENSES  FOR  FRIVOLOOS,  ETC.,  AC- 
TIONS.—NO  award  shall  be  made  under  this 
paragraph  with  respect  to  any  action  which 
the  Director  of  the  Office  determtoes  to  be 
frivolous  or  to  have  been  initiated  for  pur- 
poses of  harassment  or  delay. 

(D)  Time  or  payment.- Payments  may  be 
made  under  subparagraph  (A)  with  req>ect 
to  any  proceeding  only  after  determinations 
made  to  such  proceeding  have  become  final 
and  no  longer  appealable. 

(3)  Definitions.- For  purposes  of  this 
subsection— 

(A)  Reasonable  expenses.— The  term 
"reasonable  expenses"  todudes  attorneys' 
fees  and  expenses  for  data  collection. 

(B)  Small  business.- The  term  "small 
bustoess"  means— 

(i)  a  small  bustoess  concern  (withto  the 
meaning  of  section  3  of  the  Small  Bustoess 
Act)  that  produces  or  manufactures  goods, 
or 

(11)  an  association  substantially  all  of  the 
members  of  which  are  small  bustoess  con- 
cerns (as  so  deftoed)  that  produce  or  manu- 
facture goods. 

(d)  Annual  Repohts.— The  Director  of  the 
Office  shall  submit  an  annual  report  on  the 
operation  of  the  Office  to  the  Ctonmilttee  on 
Finance  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUtives.  Such  report  shall  include  a  rec- 
ommendation of  legislation  which  is  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  Office  to  carry  out  its 
functions.  

(e)  Establishment  of  Small  Business 
Trade  Accent  Trust  Fund.- 

(1)  CTrbatign  of  trust  fund.— There  is  es- 
tablished to  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  a  trust  fund  to  be  known  as  the 
Small  Bustoess  Trade  Access  Trust  Fund 
(hereinafter  to  this  section  referred  to  as 
the  "Trust  Fund"),  consisting  of  such 
amounts  as  may  be  transferred  or  credited 
to  the  Trust  Fund  as  provided  to  this  sec- 
tion or  otherwise  appropriated  to  the  Trust 
Fund.  

(2)  Transfer  to  trust  fund  of  amounts 
equivalent  to  certain  customs  duties.— 

(A)  In  general.— The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  transfer  to  the  Trust  Fund 
out  of  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  amounts  determtoed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  be  equiva- 
lent to  amounts  received  toto  such  general 
fund  that  are  attributable  to  countervailing 
duties  and  antidumping  duties  imposed 
under  title  VII  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19 
U.S.C.  1671,  et  seq.). 

(B)  Method  of  transfer.— The  amounts 
which  are  required  to  be  transferred  under 
subparagraph  (A)  shall  l>e  transferred  at 
least  quarterly  from  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  SUtes  to  the  Trust 
Fund  on  the  basis  of  estimates  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  amounts 
referred  to  to  subparagraph  (A)  that  are  re- 
ceived toto  the  Treasury.  Proper  adjust- 
ments shall  be  made  to  the  amounts  subse- 
quently transferred  to  the  extent  prior  esti- 
mates were  to  excess  of  or  less  than  the 
amounts  required  to  be  transferred. 
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(S)  llAMAOBtBiT  or  nuR  rCHD.— 

(A)  Riron.— It  ihaU  be  the  duty  of  the 
SeeretUT  of  the  Treuury  to  hold  the  Trust 
Fund,  «nd  to  report  to  the  Ccmgren  each 
year  endinc  on  or  after  September  SO,  1984. 
on  the  financial  condition  and  the  results  of 
the  operatioDs  of  the  Trust  Fund  during  the 
precedlnc  flscal  year  and  on  its  expected 
condition  and  operations  during  the  flsoU 
year  and  the  next  5  fiscal  yean  after  the 
fiscal  year.  Such  report  shall  be  printed  as  a 
House  doeumoit  of  the  session  of  the  Con- 
gress to  which  the  report  is  made. 

(B)  IwvmimiT.— 

(1)  IR  OKinBAL.— It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  Invest  such 
portion  of  the  Trust  Fund  as  is  not,  in  his 
judgment,  required  to  meet  current  with- 
drawals. Such  investments  may  be  made 
only  in  interest-hearing  obligations  of  the 
United  States.  For  such  purpose,  such  obli- 
gations may  be  aoquired— 

(I)  on  original  issue  at  the  issue  price,  or 

(II)  by  purchase  of  outstanding  obliga- 
tions at  the  market  price. 

(11)  S*u  OP  OBuoATioifs.— Any  obligation 
aoquired  by  the  Trust  Fund  may  be  sold  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  the  marliet 
price. 

(ill)  iNmXST;  PHOCXXDS  PKOM  SALES  AHI)  RX- 

DXMrnom.— The  interest  on.  and  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  or  redemption  of,  any 
obligations  held  in  the  Trust  Fund  shall  be 
credited  to  and  form  a  part  of  the  Trust 
Fund. 

(4)  Avahabiutt  op  trust  fxthd.— Amounts 
In  the  Trust  Fund  shall  only  be  available  for 
making  expenditures,  as  provided  by  appro- 
priations Acts,  to  carry  out  the  program  es- 
tablished under  subsection  (bK2). 

(f)  EpracnvK  Date.— The  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  apply  to  fiscal  years  begin- 
ning after  September  30, 1983. 

8BC     .PACrOISTAKKN  INTO  ACCOUNT  TO  DETER- 
MmS  MATUUAL  INJURY. 

(a)  In  OxMXRAL.— Section  771(7)  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.ac.  1677)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subparagraph: 

"(F)   SraCIAL   R0LB   POR    SMALL   BUSIHXSS- 

■s.— 

"(1)  In  GENERAL.— In  any  case  In  which  the 
petitioner  is  a  small  business,  the  Commis- 
sion, in  making  any  determination  as  to  ma- 
terial injury,  shall  consider  the  separate  cir- 
cumstances of  the  petitioner,  including  the 
fact  that  information  may  or  may  not  be 
available  to  different  petitioners  by  reason 
of  different  resources  or  otherwise. 

"(11)  Small  busirxss  depihed.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  the  term  'small 
business' means— 

"(I)  a  small  business  concern  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  3  of  the  Small  Business 
Act),  or 

"(11)  an  association  substantially  all  of  the 
members  of  which  are  small  business  con- 
cerns (as  so  defined).". 

(b)  Eppkctive  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  peti- 
tions filed  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act 

sac     .  RBGIONAL  mPACT  TO  BE  TAKEN  INTO  AC- 
COUNT. 

(a)  In  Oereral.— Subsection  (c)  of  section 
303  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C. 
32S3)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (8); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (9)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
":  and":  and 

"(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 


"<10>  In  any  case  in  which  the  peUUoner  is 
a  small  buatness  (within  the  »w*w«ng  of  sec- 
Uon  771(7KFX11)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930)- 

"(A)  the  general  economic  situation  (in- 
cluding employment  levels  and  opportuni- 
ties) in  the  major  geographic  area  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  201(bX3KC))  in 
which  the  small  business  is  located: 

"(B)  the  Impact  of  fluctuations  in  ex- 
change rates  on  any  industry  in  such  major 
geographic  area;  and 

"(C)  the  ability  of  any  such  small  business 
to  adjust  by  converting  to  alternative  prod- 
uct lines.". 

"(b)  EppEcnvE  Date.- The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  petitions 
filed  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act 

SEC    .  SPECIAL  PROCEDURES  POR   PERISHABLE 
PRODUCT& 

"(a)  br  Oerxsai — Chapter  1  of  title  n  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  UJS.C.  3351  et 
seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  section: 

-SBC  tM.  SPCaAL  RULES  FOR  PERISHABLE  PROD- 
UCTS. 

"(a)  If  a  peUUon  is  fUed  under  section  301 
in  coimectlon  with  any  perishable  product, 
the  petitioner  may  at  any  time  file  with  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  a  petition  under 
this  section  for  emergency  action. 

"(b)  Within  14  days  after  a  petition  has 
been  filed  under  subsection  (a),  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  shall  make  a  determina- 
tion as  to  whether  there  is  reason  to  believe 
the  perishable  product  Is  being  imported 
into  the  United  States  in  such  increased 
quantities  as  to  l>e  a  substantial  cause  of  se- 
rious injury,  or  threat  thereof,  to  the  do- 
mestic Uidustry  producing  a  perishable 
product  like  or  directly  competitive  with  the 
imported  product. 

"(cXl)  If  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
makes  an  affirmative  determination  under 
subsection  (b),  he  shall  recommend  to  the 
President  Mnergency  action  to  be  taken. 

"(3)  If  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  does 
not  make  an  affirmative  determination 
under  subsection  (b).  he  shall  publish  notice 
of  his  determination  and  notify  the  peti- 
tioner. 

"(d)  Within  7  days  after  receipt  of  any 
recommendation  under  subsection  (cXl), 
the  President  shall— 

"(1)  issue  a  proclamation  ordering  relief 
consisting  of  such  actions  as  are  described  In 
section  303  and  as  he  determines  necessary, 
or 

"(3)  publish  notice  of  his  determination 
not  to  take  action. 

"(e)  Action  taken  under  subsection  (dXl) 
shall  cease  to  apply— 

"(1)  upon  a  determination  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  provide  (or  not  to  provide)  relief  in 
connection  with  a  petition  filed  under  sec- 
tion 301  with  respect  to  the  perishable  prod- 
uct, 

"(3)  on  the  date  the  Commission  makes  a 
negative  determination  under  section  301(b) 
with  respect  to  such  a  petition,  or 

"(3)  whenever  the  President  determines 
such  relief  is  no  longer  warranted  as  a  result 
of  changed  circtmistances. 

"(f)  Any  petitioner  may,  after  a  negative 
determination  under  subsection  (cX3)  or 
(dX2),  file  another  petition  under  this  sec- 
tion with  respect  to  such  product— 

"(1)  within  90  days  of  such  determination, 
or 

"(2)  at  any  earlier  date  in  the  case  of 
changed  circumstances. 

"(g)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
■perishable  product'  means— 


"(1)  fresh  or  chilled  vegetables  provided 
for  in  items  135.10  through  138.42  of  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  Stotes: 

"(3)  fresh  mushrooms  provided  for  in  item 
144.10  of  such  Schedules: 

"(3)  fresh  fnilt  provided  for  in  items 
146.10,  146.30,  146.30,  146.50  through  146.63, 
146.90,  146.91,  147.03  through  147.33,  147.50 
through  149.21.  and  149.50  of  such  Sched- 
ules: and 

"(4)  fresh  cut  flowers  provided  for  in 
items  192.17,  192.18.  and  192.21  of  such 
Schedules.". 

"(b)  CoirpoRMUiG  Amxnsmert.— The  table 
of  sections  for  chapter  1  of  title  II  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 
"Sec.  204.  Special  rules  for  perlshsble  producU.". 

"(c)  Eppbctive  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  petitions 
filed  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am  of- 
fering an  amendment  to  S.  144.  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Investment  Act  of 
1983,  designed  to  improve  the  ability 
of  small  businesses  to  obtain  relief 
under  our  trade  laws.  The  amendment 
would  provide  assistance  within  the 
Commerce  Department  for  small  in- 
dustries, reduce  the  cost  of  trade  relief 
petitions  and  reduce  the  length  of 
trade  proceedings  for  producers  of  per- 
ishable commodities. 

Small  businesses— which  are  most 
vtdnerable  to  the  effects  of  foreign 
competition— too  frequently  find  our 
trade  remedies  costly,  complex,  and  ul- 
timately illusory.  In  my  experience  as 
a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  now  as  a  Senator,  I  have  seen 
time  and  time  again  Maine  industries 
seeking  relief  from  foreign  imports, 
relief  to  which  they  are  entitled  under 
our  trade  laws.  Time  and  time  again, 
they  have  been  denied  relief  because 
of  bureaucratic  indifference,  lack  of 
resources,  or  other  reasons  unrelated 
to  the  merits  of  a  case. 

Industries  without  legal  and  finan- 
cial resources,  and  with  little  voice  in 
trade  policy,  are  clearly  in  need  of  as- 
sistance to  deal  with  the  complexities 
of  the  trade  relief  process.  The  amend- 
ment I  am  introducing  today  has  been 
carefully  crafted  with  this  objective  in 
mind,  while  stiU  fully  honoring  our 
international  trade  obligations  imder 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade.  Specifically,  the  amendment 
would:  First,  establish  an  office  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce  to  provide 
assistance  during  all  phases  of  trade 
relief  cases  for  small  businesses,  in- 
cluding reimbursement  of  a  portion  of 
reasonable  costs;  second,  provide  a 
horticultural  fast-track  system  to 
shorten  the  time  necessary  to  process 
cases  involving  perishable  commod- 
ities; third,  require  the  International 
Trade  Commission  to  consider  differ- 
ing circumstances  and  resources  of 
small  businesses  in  documenting  mate- 
rial injury  determinations;  and  fourth, 
require  the  President  to  give  more 
weight     to     regional     considerations 


when  small  businesses  petition  the 
Government  under  section  201  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974. 

In  November  1981, 1  chaired  a  hear- 
ing of  the  Subcommittee  on  Oversight 
of  Government  Management  to  exam- 
ine these  problems  in  greater  detail. 
At  that  hearing,  testimony  was  offered 
f  itun  a  wide  variety  of  small  businesses 
on  their  experience  with  the  n.S. 
trade  laws.  This  amendment  is  the 
product  of  these  hearings  and  it  is  de- 
signed to  resolve  the  most  difficult 
problems  f  adng  small  businesses  seek- 
ing trade  remedies:  Access,  speed,  and 
cost. 

The  first  problem  facing  any  small 
business  considering  a  trade  remedy 
petition  is  cost.  The  trade  remedies 
available  to  a  would-be  petitioner  are 
complicated  in  the  extreme  and  a  tour 
through  the  process,  at  the  hand  of  an 
experienced  trade  attorney,  can  easily 
run  to  $200  an  hour.  It  is  not  at  all  un- 
usual for  costs  associated  with  a  trade 
remedy  petition  to  run  as  high  as 
$100,000  to  $150,000. 

At  present,  the  Maine  potato  indus- 
try is  in  the  process  of  filing  a  trade 
relief  petition  alleging  unfair  trade 
practices  by  Canada.  With  an  annual 
budget  of  $80,000  to  $100,000.  the  in- 
dustry will  be  hard  pressed  to  finance 
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Another  problem  related  to  pursuing 
trade  remedies  Is  the  simple  collection 
of  proper  data.  For  example,  although 
our  trade  laws  allow  for  the  filing  of 
countervailing  duty  cases  on  a  regional 
basis,  the  Federal  Government  does 
not  collect  its  trade  daU  region  by 
region.  The  regional  petitioner,  there- 
fore must  either  collect  this  informa- 
tion himself,  which,  for  most  indus- 
tries, is  impossible  or  use  the  informa- 
tion available  from  the  import  coun- 
try. At  the  hearing  in  November, 
many  witnesses  who  were  affected  by 
Canadian  imports  testified  that  they 
had  no  choice  but  to  use  Canadian  in- 
formation in  order  to  complete  peti- 
tions alleging  unfair  trade  practices  by 
the  Canadians. 

Still  another  problem  related  to  data 
collection  Is  that  there  is  an  insuffi- 
cient accounting  for  imported  items  as 
they  pass  through  customs  posts.  Fur- 
thermore, the  standards  that  the  Fed- 
eral Goverrunent  uses  to  collect  trade 
information  frequently  bear  little,  if 
any.  relation  to  the  practices  of  the  in- 
dustries from  which  they  are  collected. 

In  the  case  of  small  agricultural  in- 
dustries, the  data  collection  problems 
are  particularly  acute.  Since  wide  price 
fluctuations  are  commonplace  in  agri- 
cultural markets,  it  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  sort  out  the  effects  of  imports 
on  our  domestic  agricultural  markets. 
At  one  time,  when  the  Maine  potato 
industry  sought  to  pursue  trade  reme- 
dies against  Canadian  imports,  it  was 
compelled  to  hire  an  economist  to 
assist  it.  Even  then,  the  economist  con- 
cluded that,  although  the  indtistry  has 


been  harmed  by  the  imports,  it  was 
impossible  to  document  the  injury. 

In  sum.  Mr.  President,  although  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1979  intend- 
ed that  the  Commerce  Department 
assist  trade  petitioners  in  gathering 
trade  information  that  was  not  reason- 
ably available  to  them  and  provided 
further  that  in  determining  whether 
information  is  reasonably  available 
the  Commerce  Department  takes  into 
account  the  circumstances  of  each  in- 
divldtial  petitioner,  the  data  is  either 
not  available  in  a  usable  form  or  not 
available  at  all.  In  fact,  the  Interna- 
tional Trade  Commission  sends  out  a 
standard  industry  questionnaire  to 
document  injury  determinations  re- 
gardless of  its  relevance  to  a  particular 
case. 

A  second  important  problem  that  af- 
flicts small  businesses  is  that  the 
entire  trade  relief  process  is  taUored 
for  the  benefit  of  large  rather  than 
small  businesses.  At  the  Tokyo  Round 
of  Multilateral  Trade  Negotiations,  for 
example,  the  Private  Sector  Advisory 
Committed  which  made  recommen- 
dations about  negotiating  priorities  for 
various  sectors  of  the  economy,  were 
largely  composed  of  representatives  of 
large  corporations.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  given  this  representation  the 
trade  remedies  are  most  suited  to  our 
larger  industries. 

For  proof  of  the  perspective  of  gen- 
eral U.S.  trade  policy,  one  need  look 
no  further  than  statistics  on  trade  pe- 
titions. Of  the  23  countervailing  duty 
cases  pending  at  the  beginning  of 
1982.  17  were  filed  by  representatives 
of  steel  companies  and  another  was 
filed  by  a  chemical  company.  Similar- 
ly. 10  of  the  14  cases  pending  under 
our  antidumpig  laws  were  steel  cases 
and.  of  the  remaining  4,  1  was  filed  by 
a  representative  of  the  high  technol- 
ogies electronics  industry. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  I  am 
introducing  today  would  reach  the 
problems  I  have  Just  raised  in  several 
ways.  It  would  create  within  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  a  Small  Busi- 
ness Trade  Assistance  Office.  This 
office  would  assist  small  businesses  in 
any  proceedings  related  to  the  admin- 
istration of  our  trade  laws.  The  office 
is  intended  to  provide  the  flexibility 
and  receptivity  that  has  been  lacking 
in  the  existing  bureaucratic  frame- 
work. The  office  is  charged  with  tai- 
loring its  assistance  to  meet  the  needs 
of  a  particular  industry  and  to  adapt 
the  kind  of  information  that  is  appro- 
priate to  the  situation.  The  simple  ex- 
istence of  the  office  would  build 
within  the  Commerce  Department  an 
expertise  in  dealing  with  small  busi- 
nesses that  have  been  affected  by  im- 
ports. In  this  respect,  my  amendment 
would  give  effect  to  the  congressional 
intent  eml>odied  in  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  of  1979  where  the  Com- 
merce Department  as  the  authority 
under  the  act  was  directed  to  allocate 


adequate  resources  to  countervailing 
duty  investigations.  Despite  this  direc- 
tive the  Commerce  Department  exper- 
tise in  assisting  small  businesses  in 
these  or  any  other  kinds  of  remedial 
actions  is  sadly  lacking. 

The  amendment  I  am  Introducing 
would  also  provide  financial  assistance 
to  small  business  petitioners.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  would  defray  the 
first  $50,000  of  the  small  business  peti- 
tioner's reasonable  costs  and  expenses. 
Any  expenses  incurred  in  excess  of 
this  amount  would  be  shared  equally 
by  the  Federal  (jrovemment  and  the 
petitioner.  This  method  of  cost  shar- 
ing would  bring  trade  remedies  within 
the  reach  of  small  businesses,  while  at 
the  same  time  insuring  that  they  have 
a  financial  stake  in  the  proceedings 
that  is  sufficient  to  discourage  frivo- 
lous claims. 

My  amendment  also  provides  for  a 
horticultural  fast-track  system  for  per- 
ishable commodities.  If  any  industry 
fUing  a  petition  under  section  201  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974  markets  perish- 
able products,  the  petitioner  may  file 
with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
request  emergency  action.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  would  then  have 
14  days  to  make  a  determination  that 
the  imports  are  causing,  or  could 
cause,  serious  injury  to  the  domestic 
industry.  If  the  Secretary  makes  a  fa- 
vorable determination,  he  would  then 
recommend  action  to  the  President. 
The  President,  in  turn,  would  have  the 
option  to  impose  the  relief  he  feels  is 
appropriate.  In  the  event  that  the 
President  chose  to  recommend  no 
relief,  he  would  be  required  to  provide 
his  rationale  for  not  taking  action. 
This  process  would  not  Jeopardize,  in 
any  way.  the  ITC  201  proceeding  they 
would,  instead,  go  on  simultaneously. 

I  believe  that  this  provision  is  neces- 
sary to  assist  small  horticultural  in- 
dustries which  find  it  difficult  to  plan 
their  next  marketing  season  without 
more  immediate  assessment  of  the 
import  situation  than  is  available 
under  current  law.  Also,  this  provision 
has  been  carefully  written  so  that  an 
injury  determination  is  made  before 
any  relief  is  imposed,  in  order  to  meet 
our  GATT  obligations. 

Special  provision  for  perishable  com- 
modities is  not  a  new  concept.  The 
Trade  Agreement  Extension  Act  of 
1951  contained  a  section  giving  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  the  Inter- 
national Tariff  Commission  additional 
authority  to  meet  the  needs  of  perish- 
able commodities. 

One  of  the  most  burdensome  parts 
of  the  trade  remedy  process  is  the  ma- 
terial injury  determination  by  the  ITC 
for  countervailing  duty  and  antidump- 
ing cases.  This  amendment  would  add 
a  section  to  mandate  the  special  cir- 
cumstances that  should  be  considered 
for  small  businesses  in  the  informa- 
tion-gathering  process.   Substitutions 
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should  be  made  wherever  possible  to 
coincide  with  industry  practices. 

The  amendment  that  I  am  proposing 
today  also  requires  the  President  to 
consider  regional  impacts  when  ruling 
on  the  recommendations  of  the  ITC  in 
section  201  cases  filed  by  small  busi- 
nesses. The  President  would  have  to 
consider  the  employment  levels  in  a 
region,  alternative  Job  opportunities, 
and  the  ability  of  the  industry  to 
switch  into  alternative  product  lines. 
In  addition,  the  President  would  be  re- 
quired to  consider  the  impact  that 
fluctuating  exchange  rates  have  on 
the  small  industry.  The  border  States 
are  the  first  to  feel  the  effects  of  ex- 
change rate  fluctuations.  I  am  not  sug- 
gesting that  exchange  rate  policy  be 
changed  in  any  way,  but  only  that  the 
impact  on  the  Industry  be  considered 
in  making  import  relief  determina- 
tions. 

In  recent  years,  the  President  has 
consistently  overruled  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  International  Trade 
Coomxission  in  section  201  cases.  Out 
of  45  cases  filed  since  the  passage  of 
the  1974  act,  only  9  have  resulted  in 
import  relief.  I  feel  that  this  provision 
wHl  improve  the  chances  for  small  in- 
dustries to  get  relief  by  mandating 
special  consideration  for  them. 

BCr.  President,  the  amendment  I  am 
introducing  today  is  fully  consistent 
with  the  General  Agreement  on  Tar- 
iffs and  Trade  and  the  statutes  Con- 
gress has  enacted  to  Implement  our 
trade  policy.  Through  my  amendment 
we  will  keep  faith  with  the  small  busi- 
nesses of  America,  which  constitute 
the  bulk  of  all  businesses  in  our  na- 
tional economy.  We  will  open  to  them 
the  trade  remedy  process  and,  in  so 
doing,  will  insure  that  they  are  not  un- 
fairly precluded  from  obtaining  relief, 
when  that  relief  is  appropriate,  by  ob- 
stacles unrelated  to  the  merits  of  their 
cases. 

This  amendment  is  long  overdue, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  effort. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  be  much  briefer 
than  the  suggested  hour  this  might 
take  because  I  listened  with  some  con- 
centration to  the  debate  preceding 
this  amendment  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  Senator  Specter,  of  Penn- 
sylvania. I  was  most  impr^sed,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  with  the  statement  of 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  when  he 
suggested  that  we  enforce  the  anti- 
dumping and  countervailing  duties 
within  the  confines  of  international 
agreements.  That  is  precisely  what 
this  amendment  does. 

This  amendment  is  designed  to 
create  within  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce a  small  business  section  that 
would  help  those  businesses  which  we 
were  talking  about  for  the  preceding 
hour. 

I  was  intrigued  when  Senator  Heimz 
used  the  analogy  that  Senator  Specter 
had  offered  an  amendment  to  deal 


with  the  victim  who  had  Just  been  hit 
by  a  truck  that  had  run  a  red  light  or 
stop  sign  and  that  his  amendment  was 
designed  to  provide  some  relief  to  that 
particular  victim. 

The  difficulty  with  that  is  that  we 
have  a  similar  situation  for  all  of  our 
small  businesses,  all  of  our  small  in- 
dustries in  this  country.  For  example, 
there  is  a  hospital  available,  there  are 
trade  remedies  available  whether  they 
be  coimtervaUing  duty  actions,  anti- 
dumping actions,  import  relief  actions, 
section  301  actions,  section  332  investi- 
gations, adjustment  assistance,  agri- 
cultural assistance,  and  on  and  on. 

So  there  are  hospitals  available,  but 
if  I  can  stretch  out  the  analogy  a  bit 
further,  what  we  have  is  a  situation 
where  the  hospital  is  there,  the 
remedy  is  there,  but  the  difficulty  is. 
No.  1,  the  patients  may  not  be  able  to 
pay  the  hospital  bill.  It  costs  any- 
where from  $100,000  to  $200,000  to  file 
one  of  these  petitions  for  relief.  Most 
of  the  small  businesses  in  my  State  do 
not  have  that  kind  of  money.  We  have 
an  antidumping  petition  that  is  being 
filed  by  the  Maine  Potato  Council. 
The  council  has  an  annual  budget  of 
perhaps  $80,000  to  $100,000.  Legal  fees 
would  wipe  out  their  entire  operating 
budget  in  filing  this  one  petition. 

Most  of  the  businesses  in  my  State 
are  small  businesses.  In  fact.  99  per- 
cent are  smaU  businesses.  I  suspect 
that  throughout  the  country  we  are 
talking  about  ansrwhere  from  90  to  92 
percent  of  all  businesses  being  small 
business. 

So,  we  have  a  situation  where  the 
hospital  is  there  but  the  patient 
cannot  pay  the  hospital  biU. 

Or.  No.  2.  assuming  they  can  pay  the 
hospital  bill,  they  cannot  fill  out  the 
forms  because  they  are  too  complicat- 
ed. Or,  assuming  they  can  fill  out  the 
forms,  they  find  that  they  are  in  a 
particular  ward  where  they  have  been 
referred  to  the  cardiac  arrest  ward, 
only  to  find  out  upon  examination 
some  months  later  that  they  are  really 
in  the  wrong  ward.  They  belong  over 
in  the  cancer  ward.  The  came  to  the 
wrong  place. 

Several  months  beyond  that  they 
find  they  arrive  at  the  cancer  ward- 
that  they  are  in  the  right  place,  but 
the  doctor  tells  them  it  is  too  late  to 
stop  the  disease. 

So,  essentially  what  we  have  are 
many  small  businesses  that  have  no 
real  remedy  available  to  them.  The 
hospital  sits  out  there.  The  relief 
stands  out  there.  But  businesses  have 
either  no  available  funds  or  they  have 
inadequate  funds  to  take  advantage  of 
that  hospital.  They  cannot  compile 
the  information  that  is  necessary. 

I  point  out,  for  example,  that  they 
may  submit  information  of  material 
injury  on  a  regional  basis.  The  prob- 
lem, however,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
Federal  Government  does  not  often 
collect  information  on  a  regional  basis. 
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Industries  must  go  out  and  hire  their 
own  economists  at  their  own  expense 
to  collect  data  which  this  Government 
theoretically  should  be  collecting  for 
them. 

They  cannot  fill  out  the  forms  and 
assuming  they  fill  out  the  forms,  time 
after  time  they  have  foimd  themselves 
in  a  countervailing  duty  petition 
action  only  to  find  after  months  of 
consideration  that  they  are  to  go  over 
and  file  an  antidumping  petition.  More 
time  goes  by  and  so  a  year  or  15 
months  have  elapsed  and  then  they  fi- 
nally are  on  the  verge  of  relief. 

I  heard  Senator  Heihz  talk  about 
the  competitors  suddenly  increasing 
the  flow  of  imports  Into  this  country 
to  try  and  take  advantage  of  any  relief 
that  might  be  granted. 

What  happens  time  after  time  in 
this  country  is  that  Government  final- 
ly determines  that  some  action  is 
going  to  be  taken.  The  foreign  govern- 
ment decides  they  are  going  to  cease 
that  dumping  action  or  that  illegal 
subsidy  and  they  say,  "We  will  not  do 
it  again."  The  President,  because  he 
wants  to  maintain  compatible  rela- 
tions with  that  particular  offending 
country,  decides  to  waive  the  coimter- 
vaUing duties  that  he  could  impose. 

So  what  we  have  is  a  situation  in 
which  the  remedies  are  costly,  they 
are  complex,  and  ultimately  they  are 
illusory.  They  are  illusory  as  far  as 
small  industries  are  concerned. 

Mr.  President,  what  I  have  done  is 
try  to  structure  an  amendment  that 
will  provide  relief  to  small  businesses 
so  that  they  will  have  the  same  access 
to  those  legal  remedies  to  that  hospi- 
tal which  currently  stands  out  there 
or  sits  out  there  like  a  mirage. 

The  amendment  would  establish 
within  the  Department  of  Commerce 
an  office  that  would  help  small  busi- 
ness. This  office  would  provide  assist- 
ance during  all  phases  of  trade  relief 
cases,  including  a  reimbursement  for  a 
portion  of  the  reasonable  cost. 

Second,  it  would  provide  a  horticul- 
ture fast  track  system  to  shorten  the 
time  necessary  to  process  cases  involv- 
ing perishable  commodities. 

Why  is  this  necessary?  If  we  are 
dealing  with  perishable  commodities, 
then  it  seems  to  me  to  be  foolhardy  to 
go  back  and  tell  yoiu-  constituents  and 
your  small  farmers  that  a  year  may 
transpire  but  you  might  get  some 
reUef. 

I  will  give  you  an  example  of  what 
takes  place  in  Canada.  In  Canada,  for 
example,  when  the  Government  finds 
that  one  of  their  industries  is  threat- 
ened, they  simply  slap  on  an  immedi- 
ate surtax.  They  do  not  have  to  waste 
any  time.  They  have  no  hearings. 
They  slap  on  a  sureharge  and  that 
serves  as  an  impediment,  as  a  barrier 
for  n.S.  firms  shipping  goods  into  that 
country. 
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The  United  States  has  nothing  com- 
parable. 

And  what  this  amendment  is  de- 
signed to  do  is  set  up  a  fast  track 
system  whereby  the  President  would 
have  to  make  some  determination 
about  injury  within  a  very  short 
period  of  time. 

The  amendment  would  require  the 
International  Trade  Conunission  to 
consider  differing  circumstances  con- 
cerning the  resources  of  small  busi- 
nesses and  documenting  the  material 
injury  determinations. 

Fourth,  it  would  require  the  Presi- 
dent to  give  more  weight  to  regional 
considerations  when  small  businesses 
petition  the  Government  under  sec- 
tion 201. 

What  I  am  referring  to  is  a  situation 
in  the  State  of  Maine,  and  I  would  sus- 
pect one  that  occurs  in  all  the  border 
States  dealing  with  Canada  specifical- 
ly; that  of  a  rather  large  monetary  ex- 
change rate  differential,  anywhere 
from  20  to  25  percent. 

A  farmer  is  immediately  put  imder  a 
severe  handicap  in  dealing  with  a  sale 
of  his  products  since  the  Canadian 
Government  that  subsidizes  farmers  in 
addition  to  the  advantage  of  a  20-  to 
25-percent  differential  on  the  mone- 
tary exchange  rate. 

This  amendment  would  allow  the 
President  to  take  that  into  account. 

Now  I  offer  this  amendment  to  this 
bill  because  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
frustration  with  my  constituents.  We 
have  potato  farmers  who  are  losing 
their  businesses  by  the  day  because 
they  are  faced  with  competing  pota- 
toes being  dmnped  throughout  New 
England  and  the  rest  of  the  coimtry. 
And  it  is  getting  more  and  more  diffi- 
cult for  me  to  go  back  to  my  constitu- 
ents and  say,  "Well,  if  you  would  Just 
fUe  this  petition  which,  first,  you 
cannot  afford,  and  second,  if  you 
follow  all  the  forms  and  fill  out  these 
forms  with  information  you  do  not 
have,  and  if  you  wait  15  months, 
maybe  we  will  have  some  relief  from 
what  may  be  rather  ostensibly  illegal 
activity  on  the  part  of  another  govern- 
ment." 

What  Maine  fanners  are  threaten- 
ing to  do  frankly.  Is  simply  to  blockade 
the  border.  I  do  not  encourage  that 
action.  In  fact.  I  discourage  that. 

I  have  argued  for  years  now  for 
Maine  farmers  not  to  engage  in  illegal 
activity  and  yet  time  after  time  they 
say,  "What  relief  is  forthcoming?"  All 
we  are  asking  for  in  this  particular 
amendment  is  that  we  have  some  af- 
firmative action  on  behalf  of  these 
small  industries  by  our  Government. 
Action  that  wiU  help  them  bear  the 
expense,  that  will  help  them  process 
the  information,  and  indeed  will  help 
them  gather  the  information  and  put 
them  in  the  right  pew;  action  that  will 
also  correct  that  injury  and  do  so 
within  a  reasonable  timeframe.  This  is 
all  within  compliance  of  our  GATT 


agreements  and  it  was  structured  and 
crafted  that  way,  so  that  no  interna- 
tional agreement  is  violated. 

What  I  am  trying  to  do  is  to  provide 
some  mechanism  for  relief  for  the 
small  industries  of  this  country:  relief 
which  is  nonexistent  today. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  am  trying  to  en- 
courage my  constituents  to  abide  by 
the  law.  Frankly,  I  know  that  there 
are  argxunents  to  be  made  against  this 
measure  such  as.  "Well,  we  have  not 
had  hearings,"— I  had  hearings  on  this 
issue  over  almost  2  years  ago.  I  filed  a 
bill  on  this  issue  over  a  year  ago.  I 
frankly  am  not  in  the  position  to  go 
back  to  my  constituents  and  say, 
"Well,  maybe  by  this  summer  or  next 
year  we  will  have  some  hearings  on 
this  to  find  out  what  we  can  do  to  pro- 
vide relief."  This  is  a  measiire  which  is 
fairly  simple.  It  is  not  costly.  There 
are  countervailing  and  diunping  duties 
which  are  collected  annually.  These 
funds  will  be  used  to  help  bear  and 
defray  the  legal  expenses  that  will  be 
incurred.  Approximately  $15  million  is 
collected  annually. 

I  suggest  to  my  colleagues,  and  I 
would  ask  by  the  way,  Mr.  President, 
that  Senator  Sasser  and  Senator 
Levin  be  added  as  cosponsors  to  this 

measure 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  ask  my  colleagues 
simply  to  look  at  this  measure,  to  sup- 
port it  as  an  aid  to  the  small  industries 
of  this  country,  to  give  to  them  what 
is  theoretically  available  to  them  but 
to  make  it  a  reality.  I  jrield  the  floor. 
Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  compliment  the  Senator  from 
Maine.  I  think  he  has  focused  atten- 
tion on  a  matter  which  needs  atten- 
tion. Today  the  members  of  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee  went  over  to  the 
International  Trade  Commission  and 
had  limch  with  the  members  of  the 
International  Trade  Commission,  and 
one  of  the  things  we  were  talking 
about  is  the  special  problem  of  small 
business  in  handling  these  cases. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  in  1979  we 
had  a  major  revision  of  the  procedures 
for  handling  trade  cases,  and  the 
effort  was  to  put  trade  cases  on  a  fast 
track.  Sometimes  when  you  are  on  a 
fast  track  a  small  operator  has  a  diffi- 
cult time  keeping  up  on  that  fast 
track.  It  tends  to  telescope  consider- 
ation of  difficult  matters,  but  it  also 
tends  to  put  added  weight  on  the  law- 
yers and  others  handling  the  matters 
during  the  time  that  it  is  before  the 
relevant  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

So  I  think  this  is  something  that  has 
to  be  very  carefully  considered,  and  I 
note  that  Just  a  couple  of  weeks  ago, 
on  April  6,  I  received.  I  was  sent,  a 
letter— I  am  not  sure  exactly  what 
date  it  was  received  but  the  letter  was 
dated  April  6— from  the  two  Senators 
from  Maine,  and  they  called  attention 


to  the  fact  that  they  had  introduced  S. 
50,  which  is  the  basis  for  this  amend- 
ment, the  Small  Business  and  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Remedies  Act  of  1983,  and 
concluded  in  the  letter  sajring,  "We  re- 
spectfuly  request  the  Subcommittee 
on  International  Trade  conduct  a 
hearing  on  this  legislation  at  your  ear- 
liest convenience."  I  think  that  is  an 
excellent  suggestion,  and  I  do  not  say 
that  to  in  any  way  put  off  the  Senator 
from  Maine.  I  know  he  has  heard,  as  I 
have  heard,  numerous  times  when  an 
amendment  is  offered  on  a  biU  "I  will 
have  a  hearing"  as  though  "please 
don't  bother  me  anymore,  I  will  have  a 
hearing." 

But  I  do  believe  this  is  a  very  impor- 
tant subject:  How  does  a  small  person 
get  relief?  Is  it  possible  to  get  relief? 
And  what  can  we  do  to  improve  the 
situation? 

This  amendment  is  Just  a  little  over 
eight  pages  in  length.  It  has  about 
four  major  subparts,  and  I  Just  want 
to  state  that  I  frankly  have  not  had  a 
chance  to  focus  on  it.  Whether  or  not 
we  should  have  a  different  office 
within  the  Commerce  Department  is 
arguable:  I  am  not  sin*  yet,  but  I  do 
not  know.  The  Commerce  Department 
now  is  supposed  to  work  with  small 
businesses  and  maybe  it  can  do  it  in 
the  existing  framework  and  maybe  it 
does  take  a  different  office. 

Reimbursing  small  business  for  ex- 
penses, that  may  be  a  good  idea.  On 
the  other  hand,  to  what  extent  would 
the  reimbursement  take  place?  Would 
it  be  total  reimbursement?  If  the  reim- 
bursement is  exceptionally  generous 
the  result  of  that  could  be  to  provide, 
in  effect,  an  incentive  for  bringing  any 
case  that  pops  into  your  head.  So  it  is 
almost  like  the  third  party  payor  ques- 
tion in  medical  costs. 

Fast  track  consideration  for  escape 
clause  cases  Involving  perishables.  I 
imderstand  the  desire  for  that,  but 
how  fast?  We  tried  in  1979,  and  it  went 
through  a  lengthy  process  of  working 
this  out  in  hearings  and  on  the  floor 
and  in  conference  as  to  what  length  of 
time  should  be  taken  in  trade  cases. 
You  can  have  such  fast  tracks  that  It 
ends  up  creating  more  confusion  than 
solutions.  Clearly  It  Is  Important  to  be 
able  to  prove  the  cause  of  action,  so  to 
speak. 

Small  business  being  allowed  to 
present  less  documentary  evidence  and 
also  being  allowed  to  meet  different 
standards  In  trade  cases:  It  is  a  great 
Idea  If  It  is  a  workable  idea.  But  how 
much  doctunentary  evidence  is  neces- 
sary to  prove  the  elements  that  you 
have  to  prove?  I  do  not  know.  What 
different  standards  and  how  does  that 
impact  on  relatively  small  and  not  so 
small  business  people? 

So  for  those  reasons  I  think  that 
what  is  involved  here  are  real  com- 
plexities, but  I  think  what  is  involved 
is  a  very  Important  issue  and  I  think 
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the  purpose  of  the  legislative  process 
Is  to  attempt  to  match  the  real  need 
with  the  practical  complexities  that 
are  involved  in  it. 

I  hope  the  Senator  will  not  push  this 
to  a  vote.  It  is  going  to  be  very  hard 
for  people  to  vote  against  that;  any- 
time the  word  "small"  appears  in  any- 
thing, even  small  oil  producers,  every- 
body says  that  has  got  to  be  great.  So 
I  hope  he  will  not  push  this  amend- 
ment to  a  vote,  and  I  will  give  you  my 
absolute  assurance  that  this  will  re- 
ceive much  more  than  perfunctory  at- 
tention from  the  Trade  Subcommittee. 
We  will  get  into  the  subject,  get  into 
it.  with  the  input  of  the  Senator  from 
Maine  and  really  do  our  best  to  solve 
this  legislative  problem  in  a  responsi- 
ble way.  

Mr.  COHEN.  If  I  may  respond  to  the 
Senator  from  Missouri,  first  of  all,  I 
want  to  express  my  complete  confi- 
dence in  your  word  and  my  admiration 
for  the  work  you  have  done  not  only 
on  this  bill  but  many  others.  You  and 
I  have  worked  together  on  another 
issue  involving  shoes  and  leather  im- 
ports, so  I  think  we  have  a  common 
goal  in  trying  to  help  the  various  in- 
dustries in  this  coimtry  compete 
against  what  seems  to  be  at  least  ques- 
tionable activities  on  the  part  of  our 
intemational  trading  partners. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  couple  of 
points  however.  With  respect  to  the 
time  factor,  I  know  you  have  Just  re- 
ceived this  letter  from  Senator  MrrcH- 
■LL  and  myself.  I  had  written  a  letter  a 
year  ago  alerting  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  that  the  bill  had  been 
fOed;  2  years  ago  we  held  hearings  in 
the  Oovemmental  Affairs  Committee 
and  I  put  the  chairman  on  notice  that 
I  was  not  trying  to  infringe  in  any  way 
upon  his  trade  Jurisdiction.  I  was 
trjring  to  provide  a  forum  for  constitu- 
ents to  come  and  offer  examples  of 
trade  problems.  It  is  not  as  if  this  has 
suddenly  appeared  before  this  body 
today  or  as  recently  as  2  weeks  ago.  It 
has  been  a  matter  which  has  been 
pending  for  2  years,  but  one  that  has 
had  very  little  attention  paid  to  it. 

Frankly,  I  think  my  farmers  are  run- 
ning out  of  time.  We  have  a  very,  very 
serious  problem  with  the  potato  indus- 
try in  the  State  of  Maine.  There  are 
other  products  and  industries  in- 
volved, including  raspberries  in  Wash- 
ington: peaches  in  California,  and 
onions  in  New  York.  I  could  name  a 
whole  host  of  similar  industries  sitiiat- 
ed  throughout  the  country,  not  only 
in  Maine,  but  in  other  States.  So,  I 
think  it  is  a  nationwide  problem. 

Second,  with  respect  to  expenses  let 
me  Just  say  that  there  is  a  limit.  What 
we  are  trying  to  do  is  help  defray  the 
initial  $50,000  of  expenses  which  run 
as  high  as  $150,000  or  possibly 
$200,000.  There  would  be  a  limit  as  to 
what  the  Federal  contribution  would 
be  and  it  certainly  would  discourage 
frivolous  claims  because  the  industry 


would  have  to  bear  one-half  the  costs. 
That  is  a  substantial  commitment.  In- 
dustries would  not  be  paid  until  after 
the  completion  of  a  case  so  it  is  not  as 
if  there  is  not  a  very  large  financial 
stake  involved  within  the  industry 
itself. 

Mr.  President,  one  final  comment 
and  I  will  yield  the  floor  in  a  moment. 
I  would  like  to  say  something  about 
the  difference  in  attitudes  on  the  part 
of  this  administration.  I  think  there 
has  been  a  change. 

I  must  tell  you  that,  going  back  over 
the  Democratic  and  Republican  ad- 
ministrations of  the  past,  I  had  always 
found,  in  trying  to  represent  my  con- 
stituents, that  when  I  had  a  problem 
with  potatoes,  or  fish,  or  any  of  the 
other  industries  that  we  have  in 
Maine,  including  leather  or  shoes,  and 
I  went  to  the  Commerce  Department 
or  other  agencies— there  was  an  ele- 
ment of  hostility.  There  was  an  atti- 
tude that  we  were  somehow  the  adver- 
saries and  that  somehow  this  was  a 
group  of  local  people  in  northern 
Maine  complaining  because  they  could 
not  compete.  And  it  was  indeed  a  deaf 
ear  that  was  turned  to  these  small 
business  people.  They  were  treated  as 
adversaries  to  the  open  market 
system. 

What  I  was  trjrlng  to  say  Is  that  it  is 
not  open  and  it  is  not  free  if  your  com- 
petitor has  a  25-percent  subsidy  built 
into  his  pricing  structure  by  virtue  of 
a  monetary  exchange  rate  and  it  is  not 
competitive  if  the  other  government  is 
subsidizing  the  construction  of  storage 
facilities  or  of  railroad  transportation 
to  the  point  where  they  can  seU  their 
products  weU  below  your  cost  of  pro- 
duction. That  is  not  competition,  that 
is  not  free  and  fair  trade. 

I  must  say  that  there  has  been  a 
change  in  that  attitude.  I  would  like  to 
say  a  lot  of  it  is  due  to  a  former  col- 
league of  ours.  Senator  Brock.  He  has 
been  very  sensitive  to  the  issues  that 
have  been  raised  and  he  and  his  staff 
have  been  very  helpful.  I  must  say. 

But.  notwithstanding  that,  I  think 
we  have  to  go  beyond  one  individual 
who  might  occupy  the  position  of  spe- 
cial trade  representative.  We  have  to 
do  something  to  change  the  law  as  it 
exists,  because  the  law  as  a  remedy  is 
iUusory.  It  is  a  shimmering  mirage 
that  kind  of  appears  and  then  fades 
each  time  small  industries  try  to  take 
advantage  of  it. 

So,  I  want  to  say  to  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  that  I  really  do  ap- 
preciate his  offer  to  hold  hearings  on 
this  matter.  Frankly,  I  am  under  no  il- 
lusion that  if  I  were  to  push  this  to  a 
vote,  I  would  succeed.  Since  it  is  la- 
beled "small  business,"  it  might  very 
well  have  a  chance  of  passage.  I  also 
suspect  somewhere  between  the  front 
doors  of  the  Senate  Chamber  on  the 
way  to  the  House  it  would  get  dropped 
along  the  way  and  so  I  would  have  a 
pyrrhic  victory  at  best  and  one  that  I 


could  go  back  to  my  constituents  and 
say:  "I  have  done  a  wonderful  thing 
for  you.  I  have  given  you  the  same 
kind  of  remedy  that  currently  exists. 
It  doesn't  exist  for  you.  It  was  a  nice, 
token  gesture  on  my  part." 

I  do  not  wish  to  engage  in  that  sort 
of  temporary  publicity  and  smug  satis- 
faction if,  in  fact.  I  cannot  provide 
relief. 

So  what  I  would  siiggest  to  my 
friend  and  colleague  is  that  I  would  be 
certainly  willing  to  defer  asking  for  a 
vote  on  this  matter,  to  ask  that  it  be 
withdrawn  after  other  Members  in  the 
Chamber  who  may  wish  to  address  the 
subject  matter,  with  the  understand- 
ing that,  indeed,  you  will  undertake  a 
very  serious  effort  to  hold  hearings 
and  hope  we  proposed  some  construc- 
tive changes  that  would  benefit  small 
business. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Maine  that  I  certainly  share  his  frus- 
tration. I  was  with  one  of  the  principal 
negotiators  for  the  European  Common 
Market  today  talking  about  the  prob- 
lems on  the  agriculture  side.  He  said: 

What  we  are  going  to  have  to  do  Is  negoti- 
ate. 

I  said: 

We  have  been  doing  that  for  a  long  time.  I 
remember  going  to  the  meeting  in  Oenevm  4 
yean  ago  and  I  saw  what  happened  last 
year,  only  cosmetic  changes.  I  think  it  is 
time  we  quit  negotiating. 

I  said: 

I  totally  agree  with  what  the  administra- 
tion did  on  the  sale  of  wheat  flour  to  Egypt. 
I  just  hope  it  is  not  an  aberration.  We  must 
do  everything  we  can  to  push  those  exports 
and  try  to  regain  some  of  those  marlcets. 

I  said: 

It  is  just  as  though  the  two  of  us  were 
standing  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  and 
throwing  silver  dollars  into  the  water— it  is 
going  to  hurt  us  both— and  we  wait  to  see 
who  has  the  last  silver  dollar.  We  will  not 
have  subsidized  to  the  extent  you  will  be- 
cause oiur  producers  are  much  more  effi- 
cient when  it  comes  to  farm  products.  When 
we  get  aU  through  with  that,  we  will  take  a 
body  count  and  then  we  wlU  sit  down  and 
seriously  negotiate  on  free  trade. 

Unfortunately,  I  think  that  is  what 
we  are  going  to  have  to  do.  But  the 
Senator's  point  about  small  business 
not  being  able  to  afford  it  is  a  well 
proven  point. 

I  am  a  little  troubled  with  the  idea 
of  a  trust  fund,  though,  through  fees. 

Mr.  COHEN.  A  portion  of  it. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  understand.  All  of  it 
up  to  $50,000  and  50  percent  above 
that,  as  I  understand  your  proposal.  I 
do  not  quite  understand,  when  you 
talk  about  the  standards  of  injury, 
that  you  then  supplement  that  by 
saying  you  have  to  look  to  the  special 
circumstance  of  the  pleader  if  it  is 
small  business.  So  I  am  not  sure  how 
that  would  work. 

That  is  why,  again,  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  have  these  hearings 
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because  I  am  trying  to  achieve  some  of 
the  same  objectives  that  the  Senator 
from  Maine  is  trying  to  achieve. 

I  am  delighted  with  the  Senator's 
idea  about  perishable  commodities— 
because  when  the  Senator  says  it  is  a 
nationwide  problem  it  is  really  that:  I 
have  seen  it  happen  to  tis  in  south 
Texas  in  that  regard— and  being  able 
to  have  that  kind  of  immediate  re- 
sponse by  the  Secretary  recommend- 
ing to  the  President  and  the  President 
not  waiting  the  6  months  but  putting 
it  in  effect.  I  think  that  is  something 
we  really  ought  to  push  and  try  to  ex- 
plore. 

Mr.  COHEN.  With  respect  to  the 
demonstration  of  injury,  we  find  our- 
selves in  the  paradoxical  situation 
where  this  Gtovemment  does  not  col- 
lect the  necessary  data  or  information. 
In  one  case  in  Maine  that  I  am  famil- 
iar with,  the  industry  had  to  go  to 
Canada  to  get  its  facts  and  data  to 
demonstrate  a  case.  Our  Government 
simply  did  not  maintain  the  informa- 
tion. We  put  the  burden  upon  the 
small  industry  to  hire  economists  to 
try  to  demonstrate  injury  when,  in 
fact,  no  access  to  that  information 
exists.  This  provision  would  have  an 
Impact  on  how  we  go  about  collecting 
the  data  that  would  be  necessary  for 
the  small  industry  to  prove  its  case. 

Historically,  we  have  always  been  ad- 
versaries with  adversarial  relation- 
ships. What  I  am  trying  to  say  Is  that 
those  adversarial  relationships  should 
not  exist.  The  Government  Is  the  hos- 
pital for  small  industries  and  business- 
es which  they  are  paying  taxes  to.  Yet 
it  has  been  one  of  neglect,  not  benign 
neglect,  but  calculated  indifference 
and  almost  hostility  in  some  cases. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  be  one  of  those  who 
works  with  the  Senator  to  try  to 
achieve  that. 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  would  like  to  make 
one  further  comment  on  the  fast-track 
system  for  perishable  commodities. 
There  is  a  case  currently  pending, 
whereby  the  Canadians  have  deter- 
mined that  onions  exported  from  the 
United  SUtes  into  Canada  were  caus- 
ing a  problem  for  the  Canadian  onion 
industry.  The  Canadian  Government 
immediately  slapped  a  surtax  on  the 
importation  of  onions  into  Canada. 
Ambassador  Brock  has  been  trying  to 
get  some  sort  of  compensation  within 
the  GATT  procedures  for  that  surtax. 
To  date,  he  has  been  totally  imsuccess- 
ful;  6  months  have  gone  by  and  no 
action  has  been  taken. 

Now,  I  do  not  represent  producers  of 
onions,  but  that  is  an  example  of  what 
I  am  talking  about;  the  fact  that  there 
is  not  a  two-way  street;  that  we  do  not 
have  the  opportunity  to  have  a  fast- 
track,  whether  it  be  surtax  legislation 
or  a  fast-track  approach  to  help  those 
industries  that  produce  perishable 
commodities. 


I  am  Just  trying  to  call  attention  to 
the  problon.  I  think  it  is  getting  fairly 
desperate  In  not  only  my  State  but  in 
many  other  States  with  large  vegeta- 
ble and  fruit  industries. 

I  appreciate  the  statements  of  the 
Senator  and  those  of  Senator  Dah- 

FORTB. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  my 
amendment  be  withdrawn. 

Bdr.  BYRD.  Blr.  President,  before 
the  Senator  does  that,  I  ask  that  he 
add  my  name  as  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (BCr. 
Abdhor).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Will  the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  COHEtf.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  was  in- 
vited down  to  lunch  by  former  Secre- 
tary Haig.  whose  confirmation  I  voted 
against  and  whom  the  administration 
later  found  they  did  not  want  to  have 
around  quite  as  much  as  they  had 
wanted  earlier.  But.  nevertheless,  I 
thought  it  was  nice  of  him  to  invite  me 
to  lunch  and  he  also  invited  the  major- 
ity leader  from  the  House  to  lunch. 

He  said: 

Oentlemen.  I  am  concerned  about  the  leg- 
islation that  we  see  coming  down  the  pike, 
the  prospect  of  protectionist  legislation. 

Of  course,  that  is  a  bad  word,  so  I 
hope  that  none  of  my  constituents  will 
read  the  word  "protectionist"  in  the 
statement  that  will  appear  in  the 
Rbcors.  On  the  other  hand,  I  hope 
they  will.  I  think  they  will  feel  I  am 
doing  the  right  thing. 

I  do  not  quite  agree  that  this  admin- 
istration is  much  different  from  the 
several  different  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican administrations  that  I  have 
served  under— and  I  have  been  on  the 
Hill  for  31  years.  The  State  Depart- 
ment always  feels  this  way  about  it.  It 
is  opposed  to  any  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Congress  that  would  protect 
American  industry.  That  may  be  an 
exaggeration.  I  am  sure  I  can  say  they 
oppose  any  and  all  such  legislation, 
but  that  is  pretty  much  the  general 
position  the  SUte  Department  has 
taken  over  the  years. 

So  Secretary  Haig  said  that  he  was 
concerned  about  the  prospects  of  cer- 
tain legislation  in  the  Congress  and  he 
hoped  that  the  majority  leader  of  the 
House  and  the  minority  leader  of  th3 
Senate  would  assist  in  defeat  or  delay 
of  such  legislation. 

I  said: 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  will  tell  you  right  up 
front  that  I  am  hearing  those  voices  of  un- 
employed steelworkers  In  Weirton  and  the 
coal  miners  in  northern  and  southern  West 
Virginia  and  the  people  in  the  glass  indiis- 
trles  around  cyirksburg  and  Weston  and 
Morgantown.  And.  hearing  their  voices,  I 
think  I  should  tell  you  where  I  will  be  most 
likely  found.  I  am  in  the  same  positkm  as 
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the  general  who  called  his  chief  lieutenants, 
general  staff,  and  ao  on.  in  to  meet  with 
Mm  He  said  to  them.  "Well,  gentlemen,  our 
artillery  is  beinc  heavily  battered.  The  in- 
fantry is  suf  fertag  great  casualties  up  front 
The  right  flank  is  crumbling.  The  left  is 
under  heavy  attack.  I  am  going  to  give  the 
order  now  to  begin  a  retreat  thirty  minutes 
from  now.  But.  as  you  know,  I  have  a  bad 
leg.  and.  If  you  don't  mind  I  think  I  will  just 
start  now. 

So  I  think  that  is  where  you  will 
find  me.  You  will  find  me  right  at  the 
head  of  those  efforts  to  protect  our 
own  industries.  I  am  for  fair  trade.  I 
know  we  have  increased  our  exports  in 
relation  to  our  total  economy.  Exports 
contributed  about  6  percent  to  our 
economy  in  1970  and  about  13  percent 
now. 

But  I  think  it  good  for  Japan  and 
some  of  our  trading  partners  to  hear 
about  some  of  these  efforts  that  are 
being  made  to  rectify  some  of  the 
problems  that  are  occiuring  because  of 
the  unfair  trade  practices  of  our  trad- 
ing partners.  Maybe  if  they  imder- 
stand  that  this  effort  wil  be  made  time 
and  time  again,  which  it  will  be,  until 
the  committees  report  out  something 
that  will  insure  a  fairer  trade  policy  on 
the  part  of  our  partners,  they  will 
begin  to  shape  up  and  deal  fairly  with 
us. 

As  has  been  said,  the  great  Disraeli 
was  booed  and  laughed  down  on  sever- 
al occasions,  but  he  said  there  will 
come  a  day  when  they  will  listen.  And 
there  did  come  a  day  when  they  did 
listen  to  him.  When  our  trading  part- 
ners finally  see  something  coming 
down  the  track  that  has  teeth  in  it. 
they  will  be  willing  to  listen  and  talk 
about  fair  trade. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  allowing  me 
to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment.  I 
appreciate  what  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
aoxui  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
have  said,  that  there  will  be  hearings 
on  this  matter.  I  think  that  will  be  the 
right  step  and  in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  with- 
draw the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  thank  the  Senator  from  Maine  for 
his  cooperation  and  reassure  him  of 
my  desire  to  woric  closely  with  him  in 
this  regard. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  of  no  more 
amendments. 

Mr.  President,  today  we  are  consider- 
ing the  International  Trade  and  In- 
vestment Act.  legislation  introduced 
by  Senator  Bentser  and  myself,  and 
cosponsored  by  41  of  our  colleagues 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

This  legislation  is  the  product  of  ex- 
tensive consultations  within  the  Con- 
gress and  discussions  with  the  admin- 
istration, labor,  and  the  private  sector. 
Although  based  on  the  original  lan- 
guage and  concepts  contained  in  S. 
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2094.  introduced  In  February  of  last 
year,  the  legislation  contains  major 
provisions  based  on  bills  introduced  in 
the  97th  Congress  by  Senators  Beht- 
ssH.  RoTR.  Chare.  Bkaolet.  Hxniz. 
Hakt.  and  Inoutk. 

Although  some  of  these  bills  em- 
ployed the  term  and  the  concept  of 
reciprocity  more  emphatically  than 
others,  they  shared  a  common  denomi- 
nator: namely,  that  the  United  States 
must  do  more  to  expand  its  access  op- 
portunities in  markets  overseas.  I  be- 
lieve the  sponsors  of  the  legislation 
under  consideration  share  a  conviction 
that  the  United  States  must  seek 
nothing  more,  and  nothing  less,  than 
the  opportunity  to  con4)ete  on  an 
equal  footing  in  world  markets.  In  its 
current  form,  the  reciprocity  trade  bill 
was  twice  approved  and  reported  out 
of  the  Finance  Committee  in  the  97th 
Congress.  In  lAarch  of  this  year,  the 
bill  received  the  unanimous  approval 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

The  result  is  legislation  that  should 
serve  to  further  the  objectives  we  all 
share— namely,  the  maintenance  and 
expansion  of  market  opportunities 
abroad  for  U.S.  exports  of  goods  and 
services,  and  for  foreign  investment  of 
the  United  States.  The  legislation 
builds  on  the  broad  concept  of  reci- 
procity of  market  access  that  is  f  imda- 
mental  to  U.S.  trade  policy.  It 
strengthens  enforcement  of  the  legal 
rights  of  the  United  States  under  ex- 
isting trade  agreements  and  it  sets  the 
stage  for  the  expansion  of  those  inter- 
national rights  through  the  negotia- 
tion of  agreements  in  the  service  and 
investment  areas.  Finally,  the  bill  ad- 
dresses itself  to  the  problems  encoun- 
tered by  high  technology  industries  as 
a  result  of  government  intervention 
that  distorts  international  trade  in 
such  high  growth  sectors. 

Overall,  the  bill  is  designed  to  liber- 
alize international  trade  and  to  curb 
protectionist  pressures  in  the  United 
States  by  demonstrating  that  we  will 
enforce  our  rights  under  international 
agreements.  The  idea  is  to  close  the 
credibility  gap  created  when  we  con- 
sistently refuse  to  take  protectionist 
action  in  spite  of  the  widespread  per- 
ception that  we  are  the  only  country 
practicing  what  everyone  else 
preaches— namely,  free  trade. 

Specifically,  the  bill  provides  for. 

First.  A  systematic  procedure  where- 
by the  administration  would  identify 
and  analyze  key  barriers  to  U.S.  trade 
in  products,  services,  and  investment. 

The  required  annual  report  to  Con- 
gress would  include  major  foreign  bar- 
riers and  distortions  to  U.S.  exports  of 
products  (including  agricultural  com- 
modities), services,  and  investment,  in- 
cluding estimates  of  their  impact  on 
the  U.S.  economy  and  efforts  to 
achieve  their  elimination. 

It  is  my  expectation,  and  that  of 
others  involved  in  the  evolution  of  this 
bill,   that  these  national   trade  esti- 


mates will  be  used  by  this  and  subse- 
quent administrations  to  identify  the 
most  onerous  barriers  to  U.S.  trade 
and  investment  and  thereby  set  com- 
prehensive market  enhancement  prior- 
ities for  U.S.  trade  policy. 

In  this  regard,  we  would  expect  the 
administration  to  go  beyond  its  cur- 
rent role  as  recipient  of  petitions 
under  section  301  of  the  Trade  Act 
and  to  make  use  of  the  provisions  for 
self-initiated  301  cases,  as  well  as  the 
bill's  negotiating  authority  to  broaden 
the  scope  of  existing  international 
agreements. 

Second.  Section  301  of  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974  would  be  amended  to  broaden 
its  scope  and  to  clarify  and  enhance 
Presidential  authority  to  retaliate 
against  foreign  unfair  trade  practices. 

In  this  regard,  unfair  trade  practices 
for  which  relief  is  available  under  U.S. 
law  would  be  broadened  to  cover  per- 
formance requirements  and  other 
trade-distorting  barriers  to  invest- 
ment, as  weU  as  violations  of  intellec- 
tual property  rights. 

Foreiflpi  barriers  not  removed 
through  negotiation  or  enforcement  of 
the  GATT  (General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade)  could  be  offset  by 
the  United  States  through  withdrawal 
of  prior  U.S.  concessions,  imposition  of 
duties  and  other  restrictions  available 
under  present  law  is  clarified  by  this 
legislation.  Of  particular  interest  is 
the  clarification  of  the  President's  au- 
thority to  impose  fees  and  restrictions 
on  foreign  services  or  suppliers  of 
those  services.  While  the  role  of  regu- 
latory agencies  is  recognized  with  re- 
spect to  trade  in  services,  I  am  firmly 
convinced  that  the  Congress  never  In- 
tended regulatory  agencies  to  make 
trade  policy. 

Finally,  where  U.S.  retaliatory  op- 
tions are  not  currently  available  to  the 
President,  he  would  be  given  new  au- 
thority to  propose  legislation  which 
would  enjoy  accelerated  consideration 
by  the  Congress. 

Third,  the  legislation  provides  for 
major  negotiations  to  achieve  interna- 
tional agreements  that  encourage  fair 
and  open  trade  in  services,  investment 
flows,  and  high  technology. 

Knowing  that  other  Senators  may 
wish  to  speak  in  some  detail  regarding 
negotiations  in  the  services  and  high 
technology  sectors,  I  would  like  to  ad- 
dress the  investment  portion  of  the 
legislation.  In  fact,  barriers  to  foreign 
direct  investment  have  major  implica- 
tions for  international  trade  in  both 
products  and  services. 

In  developed  and  developing  coun- 
tries alike,  restrictions  on  foreign  in- 
vestment are  being  put  into  place 
which  severely  distort  access  opportu- 
nities. The  impact  on  international 
trade  has  never  been  measured  and 
should  be  of  immense  concern  in  the 
development  of  U.S.  trade  policy.  The 
United  States  has  always  maintained  a 
liberal  investment  policy,  to  the  bene- 


fit of  our  economy  as  well  as  to  those 
of  foreign  investors.  The  administra- 
tion must  be  prepared  to  move  for- 
ward with  all  due  speed  to  reach  bilat- 
eral and  multilateral  agreements  with 
our  trading  partners— designed  to 
reduce,  eliminate,  or  prevent  restric- 
tions on  the  flow  of  investment 
throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  taken  as  a  whole,  the 
International  Trade  and  Investment 
Act  is  designed  to  increase  American 
exports  and  export-related  jobs 
through  stronger  enforcement  and  ex- 
pansion of  domestic  and  international 
rules  dealing  with  foreign  unfair  trade 
practices.  It  is  intended  to  move  us 
beyond  the  largely  rhetorical  ap- 
proach that  now  characterizes  our  ef- 
forts to  achieve  greater  market  access 
abroad— into  a  straightforward  mecha- 
nism for  sorting  through  and  dealing 
with  these  foreign  actions. 

SUPPORT  KKD  C08P0RS0R8RIP 

Since  its  introduction  in  January,  S. 
144  has  gained  the  cosponsorship  of 
almost  half  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  In  ad- 
dition to  Senator  Bentsen  and  myself, 
the  following  Senators  are  cosponsors 
of  S.  144:  Andrews,  Boren,  Bkaolet, 
Chatee,  Chiles,  Cochran,  Co^eh, 
Cranston,  D'Amato,  DeConcini,  Dole, 
DoMENici,  E:zon.  Ford.  Glenn, 
Gorton.  Grasslet,  Hart,  Heflin, 
Heinz,  Helms,  Hollings,  Inodye, 
Kasten,  Levin,  Mattingly,  Melcher, 
Mitchell,    Motnihan,    Percy,    Pres- 

SLER.     PROXMIRE.     RANDOLPH,     RiEGLE, 

Roth,  Simpson,  Specter,  Syvms, 
Thxtrmond,  Tsongas,  and  Wilson. 

The  dedication  and  diversity  of  this 
bipartisan  coalition  of  Senators,  alone, 
indicates  the  depth  of  feeling  in  the 
Congress  that  international  trade 
must  be  conducted  on  a  fair  basis. 

In  addition,  the  International  Trade 
and  Investment  Act  enjoys  the  sup- 
port of  the  administration  and  of  a  di- 
verse group  of  business  and  agricultur- 
al organizations.  The  following  compa- 
nies and  associations  have  been  par- 
ticularly active  in  support  of  S.  144: 

Aerospace  Industries  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 

American  Council  of  Life  Insurance. 

American  Electronics  Association  (AEA). 

American  Express  Company. 

American  Farm  Bureau  (APB). 

American  Trucltlng  Associations  (ATA). 

Asia-Pacific  Council  of  American  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce  (APCAC). 

Business  Round  Table. 

California  Almond  Growers. 

California- Arizona  Citrus  League. 

Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Chemical  Manufacturers  Association 
(CMA). 

Cling  Peach  Advisory  Board. 

Coalition  of  Service  Industries. 

Computer  and  Business  Equipment  Manu- 
facturers Association  (CBEMA). 

Data  General  Corporation. 

DuPont  Company. 

E3ectronic  Industries  Association  (Com- 
munications Division). 

Emergency  Committee  for  American 
Trade  (ECAT). 


FMC  Corporation. 

International    Antl-Counterfeitlng   Coali- 
tion. 

International  Business  IiCachlnes  (IBM). 

Millers  National  Federation. 

Monsanto  Company. 

Motorola  Inc. 

National  Agricultural  Chemical  Associa- 
Uon  (NACA). 

National    Association    of    BCanufacturers 
(NAM). 

National  CatUemen's  AssocUUon  (NCA). 

National  Coundl  of  Parmer  Cooperatives 
(NCFC). 

National  Foreign  Trade  Council  (NJTC). 

The  National  Orange. 

Poultry  and  Egg  Institute. 

R.  J.  Reynolds. 

Scientific  Apparatus  Makers  Association 
(SAMA). 

Semiconductor       Industry       Association 
(SIA). 

Sporting   Goods  Manufactiu^rs  Associa- 
tion (SOMA). 

Sun-Diamond  Growers  of  California. 

Tanners'  Council  of  America  (TCA). 

TR^IV  Inc. 

United  Technologies  Corporation. 
Warner  Communications  Inc. 


THE  NKED  for  RXCIFROCITT  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  President,  the  International 
Trade  and  Investment  Act  is  a  sensi- 
ble, timely  piece  of  legislation  that 
should  be  enacted  into  law. 

Since  the  last  round  of  multilateral 
trade  negotiations  and  the  passage  of 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1979. 
American  policy  has  largely  consisted 
of  reacting  to  a  flood  of  imports.  I  do 
not  denigrate  the  importance  of  this 
effort,  yet,  in  the  process,  attempts  to 
expand  market  access  for  American- 
produced  goods  have  proceeded  in  an 
ad  hoc  manner  at  best. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  embark  on  a  com- 
prehensive effort  to  assure  fair  treat- 
ment for  American  exports  in  foreign 
markets.  The  International  Trade  and 
Investment  Act  is  designed  to  do  just 
that. 

The  U.S.  balance  of  trade  in  mer- 
chandise went  into  deficit  in  1971  for 
the  first  time  in  more  than  three-quar- 
ters of  a  century.  Last  year  that  deficit 
reached  close  to  $40  billion,  including 
significant  bilateral  deficits  with  a 
number  of  our  major  trading  partners. 
This  year  we  can  expect  a  merchan- 
dise trade  deficit  well  above  $50  bil- 
Uon. 

These  deficits,  in  and  of  themselves, 
are  not  so  much  the  problem  as  the 
extent  to  which  they  result  from  in- 
equlti^le  market  access  between  the 
United  States  and  its  trading  partners 
rather  than  the  market  forces  of  com- 
parative advantage  and  exchange 
rates. 

Through  the  GATT  system,  the  in- 
dustrialized world  has  benefited  from 
over  30  years  of  relative  peace  in  inter- 
national trade,  along  with  the  gradual 
reduction  of  traditional  tariff  and  non- 
tariff  barriers  to  imports.  The  two 
fimdamental  principles  of  the  GATT— 
the  mutual  extension  of  national  and 
most-favored-nation  treatment- 


remain    essential    elements    in    the 
GATT's  formula  for  success. 

The  United  States  has,  since  the  in- 
ception of  th^'OATT,  taken  the  lead- 
ership role  ifl' lowering  international 
barriers  to  trade.  Pushing  and  cajoling 
our  trading  partners  into  accepting 
each  new  liberalizing  guideline,  Amer- 
ica has  taken  pains  to  employ  the 
GATT's  dispute  settlement  provisions. 
We  have  been  in  the  forefront  of  any 
negotiations  aimed  at  the  reduction  of 
tariff  and  nontariff  barriers. 

This  leadership  role  has  prompted 
the  United  States  to  set  domestic  poli- 
cies relating  to  trade  that  are  in  con- 
formity with  GATT  and  to  hope  for 
similar  action  from  our  trading  part- 
ners. The  result  is  an  American 
market  with  comparatively  few  import 
barriers  while  foreign  markets  are  pro- 
tected by  a  wide  variety  of  restrictions. 
This  has  put  us  in  a  weak  position  to 
bargain  for  mutual  concessions  by 
other  countries,  for  there  are  few 
American  import  restrictions  left  to 
"trade  away"  for  market  access 
abroad. 

Of  our  major  developed  trading  part- 
ners, Japan  retains  the  most  severe 
barriers  to  competitive  American  ex- 
ports.   Protection    of    the    Japanese 
market  is  maintained  in  a  variety  of 
ways— some  clearly  illegal,  some  not. 
But  regardless  of  whether  these  im- 
pediments   are    formal    or    informal, 
legal  or  illegal,  the  fact  is  they  work. 
Moreover,  it  is  clear  even  to  the  casual 
observer  of  American  driving,  viewing, 
and  listening  habits  that  Japan  has 
ample  access  to  our  market  in  areas 
where  Japanese  firms  are  competitive. 
Our  largest  single  trading  partner, 
Canada,  continues  to  focus  its  atten- 
tion on  the  investment   and  service 
areas  for  its  "Canadlanization"  efforts. 
Although  not  traditionally  considered 
under  the  general  GATT  framework, 
these  barriers  are  not  only  harmful  in 
and  of  themselves,  but  also  have  a  sig- 
nificant impact  on  trade  in  gcxxls.  In- 
vestment restrictions  imposed  by  the 
Foreign    Investment    Review   Agency 
(FIRA),  discriminatory  tax  practices, 
and  similar  government  policies  have 
already  begun  to  impede  our  access  to 
their  market. 

Finally,  the  European  Community 
gives  one  the  impression  that  they  are 
ever  on  the  lookout  for  new  ways  of 
closing  their  markets.  .These  efforts 
have  been  directed  at  Japan  for  some 
time  and  may  well  affect  our  exports 
in  the  future.  Meanwhile,  we  are  still 
groping  for  the  means  to  deal  with  the 
impact  of  EC  agricultural  export  sub- 
sidles  on  competitive  U.S.  exports  to 
third  market  coimtries. 

The  problems  we  face  with  respect 
to  market  access  abroad  are  equally,  if 
not  more,  severe  in  the  case  of  devel- 
oping nations.  Many  of  these  nations 
continue  to  benefit  from  developed 
country  MPN  concessions  in  the  past 
30  years  without  being  accountable  in 


GATT  for  reducing  their  own  barriers. 
Of  particular  concern  are  bauriers  to 
trade  and  investment  maintained  by 
the  newly  industrialized  countries 
(NIC's)  such  as  Mexico  (not  even  a 
GATT  member),  and  Korea  and 
Brazil,  which  have  no  desire  to  "gradu- 
ate" from  their  LDC  status  in  GATT 
terms. 

-  It  cannot  be  surprising  then  that 
many  believe  the  GATT,  however  es- 
sential it  is,  is  not  alone  sufficient  to 
provide  the  basis  of  truly  free  interna- 
tional trade.  It  has  become  clear  that 
national  and  MFN  treatment  are  inad- 
equate in  some  circumstances  to  pro- 
vide the  benefits  of  the  system  to  the 
United  States,  when  our  market  access 
is  so  disproportionately  greater  than 
others. 

Further,  while  the  GATT  may  work 
well  to  combat  many  traditional  bar- 
riers to  merchandise  trade,  it  still  fails 
to  address  some  of  the  more  sophisti- 
cated impediments  found  in  the  world 
today. 

For  example,  the  GATT  offers  no 
guidance  whatever  with  regard  to  the 
free  flow  of  investment  and  services— 
an  integral  part  of  international  trade 
in  today's  world.  Barriers  in  these  sec- 
tors, such  as  performance  require- 
ments, continue  to  grow  abroad  in  the 
absence  of  any  firm  international 
guidelines. 

Therefore,  while  the  GATT  may  be 
necessary  to  maintain  equilibrium  in 
the  international  trading  system,  it  is 
by  no  means  sufficient  to  achieve  equi- 
table access  for  U.S.  trade  and  invest- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  imder  consid- 
eration today  is  designed  to  set  the 
course  for  American  trade  policy  that 
will  accomplish  our  market  access  ob- 
jectives by  building  upon  and  expand- 
ing the  international  trading  system  as 
we  know  it. 

To  achieve  this  goal,  the  United 
States  must  be  prepared  to  force  the 
issue.  The  International  Trade  and  In- 
vestment Act  is  a  clear  mandate  for 
the  administration  to  seek  equitable 
market  access  abroad  for  competitive 
American  products,  services,  and  in- 
vestment, backed  up  by  a  credible 
threat  to  redress  restrictions  on  Amer- 
ican exports  through  the  imposition  of 
offsetting  measures. 

I  will  be  the  first  to  admit  that  this 
act  is  not  a  panacea  for  all  of  our  eco- 
nomic woes.  It  does,  however,  fill  a  gap 
in  our  trade  policy.  If  enacted,  it  will 
focus  our  Government's  attention  on 
those  "generic"  barriers  to  U.S.  trade 
and  investment  that  place  limits  on 
our  full  export  potential.  The  bill 
strengthens  the  administration's  hand 
without  forcing  it  and  offers  an  oppor- 
tunity for  us  to  move  forward  in  the 
search  for  innovative  solutions  to 
expand  markets  for  U.S.  exports. 
Moreover,  it  not  only  reaffirms  but 
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«l80  seeks  to  extend  existing  rules  gov- 
erning international  trade. 

Mr.  President,  before  we  conclude 
work  on  this  bill,  the  International 
Trade  and  Investment  Act  is  the  work 
of  many  people  over  a  considerable 
length  of  time.  A  number  of  Senators 
had  bills  which  were  incorporated  in 
what  turned  out  to  be  the  final  ver- 
sion. I  would  like  to  pay  special  tribute 
to  Senators  Roth.  Chatsb.  Snacs. 
Bhaolst.  Hmiz,  Hart,  and  Inotttx  for 
the  role  they  played. 

But  I  would  like  to  single  out  espe- 
cially Senator  Bxntskn  because  he  has 
been  working  in  this  area  for  long 
before  I  have,  and  he  reaUy  has  been 
the  leader  in  this  effort.  As  has  been 
the  case  so  often  in  the  time  that  I 
have  been  in  the  Senate,  Senator 
Bkmtsen  and  I  have  been  allied  in  a 
common  effort.  He  really  is  a  great 
partner  to  have.  I  appreciate  so  much 
his  efforts  for  years  in  this  reg^uxU  cer- 
tainly including  today  on  the  floor. 

I  would  also  like  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  various  staff  people 
and  administration  people  who  have 
had  a  very  strong  role  to  play:  Mike 
Hathaway  and  Jeanne  Archibald  of 
the  n.S.  Trade  Representative's  office; 
Sue  Schwab  of  my  staff;  Ted  Kas- 
singer  of  the  majority  staff  in  the  Fi- 
nance Committee;  Jeff  Lang  of  the  mi- 
nority staff;  Claud  Gingrich,  who  was 
with  the  majority  staff  of  the  Finance 
Committee  and  who  has  now  gone  to 
USTR. 

All  of  these  people  have  worked  dili- 
gently in  this  area  and  have  done  a 
highly  professional  Job.  I  appreciate 
their  efforts. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Missouri  for 
his  most  generous  statement.  It  has 
certainly  been  a  pleasure  for  me  to 
work  with  him.  I  appreciate  his  ef- 
forts, his  intellect,  his  integrity,  and 
his  commitment  to  his  service  as  a 
U.S.  Senator. 

I  thank  my  associate,  Jeff  Lang,  for 
his  contributions  in  those  things  I 
have  worked  on. 

Mr.  President,  Senator  Danforth 
and  I  have  been  worldng  on  S.  144  for 
over  a  year  now.  It  responds  to  two 
basic  concerns,  first  to  develop  a  con- 
sistent strategy  for  enforcing  U.S. 
trade  agreements,  and  second  to  begin 
the  laborious  process  covered  by  any 
international  trade  agreements. 

We  take  up  this  legislation  at  a  par- 
ticularly perilous  time  in  world  trade. 
Not  only  are  the  economics  of  the  de- 
veloped and  the  developing  world  in 
their  worse  conditions  since  the 
Second  World  War,  but  the  interna- 
tional system  of  trade  agreements  that 
has  niulured  the  construction  of  a 
global  economy  is  itself  nearly  ready 
to  topple. 

For  3i/  years  the  United  States  has 
inspired  and  led  a  world  trading 
system  based  on  a  consensus  that  open 
markets  would  produce  the  gr^itest 


increases  in  general  welfare  for  all 
countries  Involved.  Gradually,  then 
with  increasing  speed,  and  now  at  a 
breakneck  pace,  countries  are  veering 
from  the  rule  of  open  mai^ets  decreed 
by  the  General  Agreement  on  Tulffs 
and  Trade,  the  GATT.  This  is  not  a 
process  that  governments  have  merely 
tolerated,  but  one  they  have  actively 
aided  and  abetted.  While  the  United 
States  has  sought  in  general  to  remove 
the  influence  of  Government  from  its 
economy  and  to  maintain  an  open 
trading  posture  with  regard  to  the  rest 
of  the  world,  the  rest  of  the  world  has 
not  reciprocated.  Markets  that  should 
be  opening  to  our  exports  are  closed, 
and  imports  that  under  conditions  of 
fair  competition  would  have  no  chance 
in  the  American  market  are  driving  us 
out  of  successive  basic  industries. 
Trade  has  helped  to  generate  our 
great  wealth,  yet  now  it  puts  our  very 
economic  future  at  risk. 

This  bill  is  not  the  end  of  the  proc- 
ess by  which  we  will  bring  things  to 
rights.  But  it  is  a  beginning  because  it 
lays  out  a  method  for  the  United 
States  to  develop  a  trade  strategy.  It  is 
no  longer  sufficient  for  this  country  to 
have  a  trade  policy  which  consists  of 
free  trade.  The  policy  does  not  corre- 
spond to  reality,  nor  is  it  specific 
enough  to  serve  our  national  interests. 
We  must  continually  work  toward  de- 
veloping a  free  and  open  world  econo- 
my, which  is  our  greatest  hope  for  in- 
creasing U.S.  living  standards.  But  we 
cannot  be  a  patsy  anymore. 

Hidden  in  the  closet  of  unused  trade 
laws  is  section  301  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974.  one  of  the  most  powerful  of 
those  rusting  statutes.  If  Senators  will 
bear  with  me,  let  me  Just  describe  the 
great  unused  power  Presidents  have  in 
this  law.  Whenever  the  President  de- 
termines that  a  foreign  coimtry  or  in- 
strumentality is  trading  on  a  basis 
which  is  unjustifiable,  unreasonable, 
discriminatory,  or  otherwise  unfair, 
section  301  empowers  the  President  to 
suspend  any  trade  agreement  and 
impose  duties  or  other  import  restric- 
tions on  imports  from  the  offending 
country. 

These  are  strong  ideas,  but  notwith- 
standing the  attack  upon  the  free 
trade  system  that  other  governments 
have  waged  over  the  last  10  years,  sec- 
tion 301  has  never  been  used  to  re- 
strain imports  of  products  into  the 
United  States.  Rather,  it  has  been 
used  as  a  procedure  by  which  adminis- 
trations decide  when  to  advocate  the 
interest  of  American  business  in  the 
GATT  dispute  settlement  system. 
That  system  has  turned  out  to  be,  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  a  waste  of  time. 
I  wish  it  were  otherwise. 

Several  GATT  cases  involving  Texas 
products  have  gone  into  the  GATT 
dispute  settlement  system  and  never 
come  out.  At  the  end  of  February,  a 
GATT  panel  set  up  to  advise  the 
GATT  on  an  American  dispute  with 
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Europe  announced  that  it  simply  did 
not  know  what  the  GATT  meant. 
That  I  submit  is  outrageous,  and  it 
will  plainly  undermine  support  for  the 
GATT  in  the  United  Stotes.  But  it 
does  not  mean  section  301  is  a  dead 
letter  or  that  it  could  not  be  used  in 
different  ways  than  it  is  used  at 
present.  What  S.  144  does  in  its  most 
important  provisions— sections  3  and 
4— is  to  lay  out  a  roadmap  for  develop- 
ing a  trade  strategy  in  the  United 
States. 

This  system  consists  of  annually 
identifying  the  most  significant  prob- 
lems faced  by  the  United  States  in 
trade.  Astonishingly,  no  such  process 
exists  at  present.  Our  entire  trade  ma- 
chinery consisting  of  dozens  of  agen- 
cies, departments,  bureaus,  and  inde- 
pendent commissions  and  boards 
lurches  from  one  problem  to  another 
led  by  the  losers  of  our  economy 
rather  than  the  interests  of  our  econo- 
my. Many  of  the  petitioners  are  de- 
serving, and  in  each  individual  case  I 
have  no  doubt  that  some  rough  Justice 
Is  done.  But  in  terms  of  turning  the 
American  economy  in  the  direction  of 
success,  competitiveness,  full  employ- 
ment, and  a  brighter  future,  this 
system  is  practically  worthless. 

What  the  bill  also  requires  is  that 
the  Executive  do  something  about  its 
list  of  the  most  significant  trade  prob- 
lems. While  there  is  much  argument 
about  the  standard  on  which  the  Exec- 
utive should  do  something,  the  failure 
is  that  if  the  Executive  had  done  any- 
thing over  the  past  20  years  under 
standards  that  already  exist,  our  trad- 
ing position  and,  in  fact,  the  world 
trading  system  would  be  in  far  better 
repair  than  it  is  now. 

Now  let  me  say  a  word  about  reci- 
procity. This  issue  concerns  the  cir- 
cumstances imder  which  the  President 
is  authorized  to  retaliate  against  for- 
eign unfair  trade  practices.  I  know 
well  the  temptations  of  enacting  a 
tougher  standard  so  that  the  Execu- 
tive will  be  more  frequently  compelled 
to  take  action.  When  an  earlier  version 
of  this  bill  was  introduced  by  Senator 
Dantorth  in  the  97th  Congress,  Sena- 
tors Chafee.  Bradley,  and  I  offered  S. 
2223,  a  measure  that  is  now  reflected 
in  many  provisions  of  the  bill  now 
before  the  Senate.  Our  purpose  was  to 
show  that  there  is  another  way,  that 
we  do  not  have  to  Impose  our  economy 
on  the  world  to  open  up  the  trading 
system. 

Over  the  long  run.  what  other  gov- 
ernments will  respect  is  not  an  occa- 
sional 50-percent  increase  in  duties, 
such  as  we  saw  recently  on  motorcy- 
cles. Jiistified  or  not,  that  action  in 
isolation  is  practically  meaningless. 
What  we  need  is  a  consistently  tough- 
minded  trade  policy  over  a  long  period. 

The  standard  on  which  the  Presi- 
dent's action  under  this  law  would  be 
triggered   is,   I  submit,   sufficient  to 
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build  the  kind  of  tough  policy  all  of  us 
want.  Under  the  bill,  the  President 
would  be  authorized  to  retaliate 
against  foreign  practices  that  are 
unfair  or  inequitable.  I  know  many 
Senators  want  to  hold  the  rest  of  the 
world  up  to  our  standard.  They  want 
the  President  to  act  in  situations  in 
which  other  governments  fail  to  pro- 
vide us  the  same  trading  opportimities 
that  we  provide  them.  But  the  ulti- 
mate result  of  that  rationale  is  that 
each  country  holds  up  all  the  others 
to  its  own  standards.  While  in  the 
short  nm,  that  may  terrorize  a  few  of 
our  trading  partners  into  coming  to 
their  senses,  in  the  long  nm  it  is  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms. 

The  standard  countries  must  be  held 
up  to  is  the  one  they  have  agreed  on 
will  apply  to  aU  of  them.  That  is  essen- 
tially the  standard  represented  by  the 
terminology  'fair  and  equitable,"  that 
is,  fair  as  between  U.S.  exporters  and 
other  countries'  exporters  to  any  given 
market,  and  equitable  as  between  im- 
porters and  nationals  of  each  econo- 
my. This  is  the  standard  that  is  part  of 
our  economic  constitution.  If  we  hold 
the  world  up  to  the  standard  in  this 
bill,  we  will  have  a  very  tough  policy, 

indeed 

Mr.  President,  section  301  is  Just  a 
tool.  We  have  been  enacting  trade 
laws,  most  of  which  most  administra- 
tions have  never  used,  for  35  years. 
Now  to  debate  whether  we  should  use 
a  standard  that  can  never  actually  be 
applied  in  world  trade  is  worse  than  a 
waste  of  time:  It  undermines  our  abili- 
ty to  build  a  system  that  we  can  use  to 
our  advantage.  Dark  as  this  hour  is  for 
the  world  trading  system,  we  must 
constantly   build   for   the   day   when 
there  will  be  international  consensus 
on   a  large   niunber   of   trade   rules. 
Nothing  in  GATT  forbids  us  from  re- 
taliating against  unfairness;  nothing 
in  GATT  forbids  the  United  States 
having  a  trade  strategy,  as  well  as  a 
trade  poller,  and  nothing  in  GATT 
prevents  the  United  Stetes  from  look- 
ing out  for  its  own  interest.  I  suggest 
that  this  bill,  modest  as  it  appears  in 
current  circumstances,  will  result  in  a 
program   of   action,   not   Just   GATT 
action,  but  real  action  to  resolve  those 
problems.   That  is  a  trade  strategy. 
Without  this  bill,  the  administration, 
like  all  administrations  before  it,  will 
simply  reel  from  one  exasperating  and 
inconclusive  trade  dispute  to  another. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  as  an 
original  cosponsor  of  the  International 
Trade  and  Investment  Act,  I  am  de- 
lighted that  the  Senate  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  consider  this  bill  today. 
I  wish  to  commend  Senator  Dahtorth 
for  his  hard  work  on  it.  Senator  Bent- 
sen  also  deserves  commendation  for 
the  fine  job  he  has  done. 

Mr.  President,  exports  are  a  critical 
and  growing  part  of  our  economy.  As  a 
percentage  of  our  gross  national  prod- 
uct, exports  almost  doubled  between 


1970  and  1980  from  4.4  to  8.5  percent 
of  the  ONP.  In  recent  years,  4  out  of 
every  5  new  manufacturing  Jobs  came 
from  the  export  sector.  Every  $1  bil- 
lion in  exports  sustains  25,00  to  30.000 
jobs.  With  exports  so  vital  to  our  eco- 
nomic well-being,  we  must  clearly  do 
everything  p<Mssible  to  preserve  exist- 
ing markets  for  our  products.  Further, 
we  must  seek  to  eliminate  imf air  for- 
eign barriers  to  our  exports. 

The  bill  is  intended  to  strengthen 
our  ability  to  achieve  equitable  market 
access  abroad  for  American  products 
by  strenghtening  our  negotiating  and 
enforcement  powers. 

SignlficanUy.  too.  the  bill  incorpo- 
rates a  bill  which  Senator  Roth  and  I 
introduced  last  year— the  Trade  In 
Services  Act. 

These  provisions  are  important  for 
several  reasons. 

First,  they  reflect  the  significance  of 
trade  in  the  service  sector.  Although 
the  misconception  lingers,  ours  Is  no 
longer  the  smokestack  economy  of  the 
past.  The  fact  is  that  most  of  our  jobs, 
most  of  our  GNP  are  generated  by  the 
service  sector. 

While  employment  in  the  manufac- 
turing sector  fell  last  year,  employ- 
ment in  the  service-producing  sector 
rose. 

The  service  sector  has  thus  cush- 
ioned a  recession  that  would  have  oth- 
erwise been  much  more  severe.  Simi- 
larly, export  of  services  has  counter- 
balanced the  trade  deficits  in  manu- 
factured goods,  producing  an  overall 
trade  surplus. 

As  critical  as  services  are  to  our 
economy,  there  exists  no  system  of 
international  agreement  covering  serv- 
ices trade.  While  the  United  SUtes 
has  expanded  Its  trade  exports  over 
the  past  decade,  foreign  barriers  to 
our  services  exports  proliferate.  These 
include  restrictions  on  remittance  and 
repatriation  of  profits,  fees,  and  royal- 
ties; restrictions  on  market  access;  re- 
strictions on  personnel;  discriminatory 
taxes  and  licensing  procedures.  Gov- 
ernment subsidies  to  local  servi(« 
firms;  excessive  duties  and  prohibi- 
tions on  importation  of  services  neces- 
sities like  computer  software;  and,  dis- 
criminatory Government  procure- 
ment. 

The  Services  provisions  allow  for  ef- 
fective coordination  and  implementa- 
tion of  U.S.  trade  policy  with  regard  to 
services.  These  provisions  direct  the 
USTR  to  coordinate  the  development 
of  services  trade  policy  and  require 
that  he  consult  with  Federal  regula- 
tory agencies  and  the  States  in  those 
areas  of  the  services  sector  that  are 
subject  to  Federal  and/or  State  regu- 
lation, such  as  insurance  and  banking, 
pnirther,  they  provide  that,  prior  to 
the  negotiation  of  any  agreement  on 
services,  the  USTR  must  develop  nego- 
tiating objectives  in  consultation  with 
the  private  sector  service  industry  ad- 
visory groups  and  the  States.  The  bill 


also  authorizes  the  Department  of 
Commerce  to  establish  a  services  in- 
dustries program  to  develop  informa- 
tion on  the  flow  of  trade  in  services, 
analyze  the  Impact  of  U.S.  laws  per- 
taining to  services,  and  provide  Infor- 
mation to  the  States  on  U£.  policy  <m 
international  trade  in  services. 

The  third  and  perhaps  most  impor- 
tant purpose  of  this  portion  of  S.  144 
is  to  insure  that  U.S.  service  industries 
continue  to  have  free  access  to  foreign 
markets.  To  accomplish  this  objective, 
the  bill  clarifies  and  emphasizes  the 
President's  authority  to  take  action 
against  unfair  practices  either  at  home 
or  abroad  which  affect  U.S.  service  in- 
dustries. The  bill  aUows  Federal  regu- 
latory agencies  with  authority  over 
service  industries  to  take  into  account 
the  extent  to  which  U.S.  service  indus- 
tries are  accorded  access  to  foreign 
markets.  These  regulatory  agencies 
must   act   In   consultation   with   the 

Mr.  President,  the  original  version  of 
the  Trade  In  Services  Act  included  a 
provision  directing  the  administration 
to  raise  the  issue  of  an  international 
services  code  at  the  1982  GATT  minis- 
terial meeting  and  to  insure  that  the 
negotiation  of  such  an  agreement  Is 
given  a  high  priority  in  U.S.  trade 
policy.  I  am  gratified  that  services  was 
brought  to  the  GATT  negotiations. 
Some  progress  was  made,  as  parties 
agreed  to  study  the  issue  of  services 
and  to  decide  in  1984  whether  further 
multilateral  action  is  appropriate. 

This  is  a  small  step  but  a  start  none- 
theless. The  services  provisions  of  S. 
144  help  further  the  process  begun  at 
the  1982  GATT  ministerial. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  act  to  create 
an  international  framework  to  deal 
with  trade  in  services  problems  while 
we  still  have  a  trade  surplus  in  that 
area  instead  of  waiting  untU  we  have  a 
deficit.  We  should  take  steps  now  to 
insure  that  the  rapidly  expanding 
world  trade  in  services  remains  free 
and  open.  I  believe  that  the  proposal 
contained  in  this  bill  will  serve  as  an 
important  tool  for  achieving  this  goaL 

The  Trade  and  Investment  Act,  In- 
corporating the  provision  of  trade  in 
services,  is  a  constructive  tool  that  re- 
flects the  nature  of  our  export  trade 
and  will  serve  to  further  our  trade  in- 
terests and  the  Interests  of  liberal 
trade  overall. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 

bllL 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  last  year 
during  the  lameduck  session  I  sought 
to  delay  consideration  of  the  trade  rec- 
iprocity bill  because  I  thought  we 
needed  more  time  to  work  out  lan- 
gtiage  to  strengthen  its  provisions  and 
make  it  an  effective  mechanism  for 
righting  the  U.S.  trade  imbalance. 

Last  year's  bill  required  the  Trade 
Representative  to  provide  annual  re- 
ports to  Congress.  The  reports  were  to 
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include  information  with  respect  to 
any  actions  talcen  to  eliminate  unfair 
trade  barriers.  Oiven  a  number  of 
Presidents'  reluctance  to  pursue  retali- 
atory measures,  I  was  afndd  that  the 
sections  relating  Presidential  retaliato- 
ry actions  would  be  few  and  far  be- 
tween. 

It  was  my  view  that  the  Trade  Rep- 
resentative's report  should  also  in- 
clude information  with  respect  to  the 
reasons  why  no  actions  were  taken 
after  trade  barriers  of  other  countries 
had  been  identified.  Such  inclusion 
would  not  only  provide  Congress  with 
a  more  complete  report,  but  it  would 
spotlight  Presidential  inactivity— and 
it  is  the  lack  of  action  and  the  under- 
lying reasons  that  need  to  be  brought 
to  light. 

I  was  pleased  that  this  year  this 
point  has  been  incorporated  Into  the 
bill.  Section  181  now  requires  that  the 
Trade  Representative  Include  in  his 
report  information  with  respect  to  any 
action  taken  or  the  reasons  for  no 
action  taken.  I  thank  Senator  Dan- 
roRTH  and  commend  him  for  that.  I 
hope  the  new  provision  will  encourage 
the  President  to  use  his  authority 
under  section  301  more  actively  and 
effectively. 

On  a  related  point,  I  would  like  to 
mention  that  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  Department  of  Commerce 
will  be  integrally  involved  in  writing 
the  reports.  I  raise  this  point  because 
it  is  important  to  underscore  the  fact 
that  the  Office  of  the  USTR  and  the 
Department  of  Commerce  will  be 
woiidng  together— that  Is,  that  the 
right  hand  will  know  what  the  left 
hand  is  doing.  This  will  encourage  the 
development  of  a  unified  trade  policy, 
which  should  assist  this  country  in 
acting  firmly  to  secure  its  rights  in 
international  trade. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  speak  in  specific  support 
of  S.  144.  the  International  Trade  and 
Investment  Act  as  reported  out  of  the 
Finance  Committee.  This  bill  gives  the 
President  added  authority  and  updates 
our  trade  laws  to  address  the  current 
world  trading  environment.  It  also 
brings  high  tech,  foreign  direct  invest- 
ment and  services  under  the  trade 
laws  and  puts  these  three  vital  sectors 
of  our  economy  on  the  same  footing  as 
manufactured  goods. 

We  are  experiencing  a  new  industrial 
revolution  based  on  information  proc- 
essing. The  computer  is  the  symbol  of 
this  transformation,  but  the  semicon- 
ductor has  been  greatly  responsible 
for  it  and  its  application  goes  much 
farther  than  just  computers. 

High  tech  is  strateglcaUy  vital  for 
communications,  instrumentation, 
transportation,  and  military  systems. 
In  New  Mexico.  Signetics.  Intel.  Digi- 
tal f]quipment  and  Honejrwell  are  all 
playing  key  roles. 

Right  now  our  high  tech  industries 
are  the  best  in  the  world,  but  they 
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need  open  world  markets  to  maintain 
that  superiority  and  to  continue  to 
grow.  This  bill  fosters  economic 
growth  and  full  employment.  It  ex- 
pands competitive  n.S.  exports  by 
achieving  commercial  opportunities  in 
foreign  markets  that  su-e  substantially 
equivalent  to  the  environment  enjoyed 
by  foreign  firms  competing  in  the 
United  States. 

No  economic  legislation  will  be  con- 
sidered during  this  Congress  without 
the  consideration  of  jobs.  This  bill  rep- 
resents not  the  exception  but  the  op- 
portunity to  talk  about  international 
trade  in  the  context  of  high  tech  and 
jobs.  It  has  been  predicted  that  75  per- 
cent of  all  jobs  by  1985  will  involve 
computers  in  some  way.  Two  trillion 
dollars  worth  of  goods  and  services  are 
currently  being  traded  internationally 
and  the  potential  is  unlimited. 

To  fuUy  understand  why  we  need 
this  legislation  we  need  to  recognize 
that  the  United  States  is  firmly  linked 
with  other  nations  in  the  global  econo- 
my. We  are  all  mutually  benefited  by 
international  trade. 

However,  this  free-trade  concept  is 
being  encroached  upon  by  our  trading 
partners.  Superstringent  rules  on 
safety  or  health  standards,  or  insist- 
ence that  all  customs  docimients  be  in 
one  language  or  lengthy  dockside  in- 
spections are  increasingly  prevalent, 
nontariff  barriers  hurting  our  exports. 
In  the  high  tech  area  direct  protection 
of  Crovemment  procurement,  industri- 
al promotion,  and  regulation  of  com- 
petition are  other  examples.  Because 
of  the  world  recession  we  have  seen  a 
proliferation  of  such  nontrade  bar- 
riers. 

There  is  a  need  for  this  legislation 
because  our  high  tech  Industries  are 
increasingly  being  denied  access  to 
world  markets.  Governments  of  devel- 
oped and  advanced  developing  coun- 
tries alike  have  recognized  the  impor- 
tance of  their  high  technology  indus- 
tries, and  are  increasingly  protecting 
them.  For  example,  a  Joint  Economic 
Committee  study  concluded  that  the 
Japanese  market  for  semiconductors 
has  an  oligopolistic  structure  and  does 
not  function  as  an  open  market.  The 
Government  of  Japan  tolerates  and 
even  encourages  the  formation  of  car- 
tels. 

The  Japanese  Government  acts  as  a 
doorkeeper,  controlling  access  to  Japa- 
nese markets  and  as  a  promoter  of 
Japanese  industry  by  providing  cheap 
capital,  tax  breaks  to  assure  cash  flow 
liquidity.  R&D  support  and  help  in 
promoting  exports. 

Through  most  of  the  1970's  Japa- 
nese Government  policies  limited  U.S. 
access  to  the  Japanese  market  and  in- 
sured that  the  advantages  of  rapid  do- 
mestic growth  would  accrue  mostly  to 
Japanese  firms.  Growth  was  under- 
written partly  through  public  subsi- 
dies and  through  a  stable  access  to 
capital  market.  At  the  same  time,  they 


have  aggressively  competed  In  our  do- 
mestic market. 

Until  the  very  end  of  the  1970's. 
Nippon  Telephone  &  Telegraph's 
(NTT)  procurement  was  completely 
closed  to  U.S.  and  other  foreign  mar- 
kets. Moreover.  NTT  did  not  allow  the 
big  four  Japanese  telecommunication 
firms  to  use  imported  semiconductors 
in  the  equipment  they  supplied  to 
NTT. 

Japan  is  not  the  only  problem. 
Canada  requires  that  all  foreign  banks 
maintain  and  process  data  within 
Canada.  Australia  forbids  the  screen- 
ing of  television  commercials  filmed 
abroad  and  Norway  has  not  licensed  a 
foreign  insurance  company  in  40  years. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  address  these 
and  countless  other  similar  problems. 
It  wlU  clarify  the  President's  authority 
to  react  to  unfair  trade  practices. 

I  like  this  bill  because  it  Is  flexible  in 
approach.  Not  all  trade  barriers 
damage  U.S.  Industries  to  the  same 
degree.  This  bill  is  written  to  allow  dis- 
cretion which  should  achieve  an  ap- 
propriate response  to  a  widaspectrum 
of  problems.  vl. 

Trade  is  an  increasingly  important 
component  In  our  economy  as  illus- 
trated by  the  following  nimibers: 

Two  of  every  five  acres  of  farmland 
produce  food  for  export,  one  of  every 
eight  jobs  in  manufacturing  depends 
on  overseas  markets,  four  out  of  every 
five  new  U.S.  jobs  in  manufacturing 
have  been  created  by  international 
trade.  Exports  account  for  more  than 
16  the  total  value  of  all  goods  pro- 
duced in  this  country. 

Despite  high  voliune  of  our  interna- 
tional trade,  we  still  are  far  from 
matching  the  international  sales  ef- 
forts of  our  leading  trading  competi- 
tors. Only  10  percent  of  our  firms 
export,  and  only  7  percent  of  our  gross 
national  product  finds  its  way  into  for- 
eign markets— less  than  half  the  per- 
centage of  our  major  trading  partners. 

This  biU  is  a  good  tool  to  increase 
trade  opportunities  by  guaranteeing 
equal  access  to  foreign  markets. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

INTEKMATIONAX,  TRADE  AKD  INVESTKKNT  ACT 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  International  Trade 
and  Investment  Act. 

Much  of  the  public  debate  on  this 
legislation  has  f  ociised  on  the  concepts 
of  "reciprocity"  and  "retaliation",  but 
this  debate  should  not  overshadow  the 
fact  that  this  bill  is  about  "priorities" 
and  "objectives".  The  International 
Trade  and  Investment  Act  is  signifi- 
cant because  it  is  the  Congress'  first 
legislative  initiative  since  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  of  1979  aimed  at  de- 
veloping a  coherent  and  farsighted 
trade  strategy  for  the  1980's. 

This  legislation  begins  to  identify 
areas  of  high-priority  trade  interest  to 
the  United  States  in  this  decade  and 
encourages  the  executive  to  develop  a 
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trade  agenda  that  will  be  of  the  great- 
est benefit  to  American  workers,  firms 
and  consumers. 

Areas  of  key  trade  interest  identified 
in  the  bill  are  trade  in  services,  high- 
technology  products  and  restrictions 
of  foreign  direct  investment.  Specific 
negotiating  objectives  are  provided 
with  respect  to  each  of  these  areas. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  this 
bill  includes  the  important  provisions 
of  my  trade-in  services  bill.  It  provides 
that  principal  U.S.  trade  negotiating 
objectives  would  be  the  reduction  or 
elimination  of  barriers  to  or  distor- 
tions of  international  trade  In  services 
and  the  development  of  international- 
ly agreed  rules,  including  dispute  set- 
tlement procudures.  to  reduce  or  to 
eliminate  such  barriers. 

Importantly,  this  biU  establishes 
mechanisms  for  identifying  additional 
objectives  for  future  negotiations  and 
for  ranking  these  objectives.  The  ad- 
ministration is  required,  for  the  first 
time,  to  prepare  an  annual  report  to 
the  Congress  which  systematically 
enumerates  all  significant  barriers  to 
U.S.  commerce  and  which  outlines  the 
administration's  strategy  for  eliminat- 
ing them.  In  addition  to  foreign  bar- 
riers, these  reports  could  Include  the 
effects  of  U.S.  export  disincentives. 
The  biU  delineates  a  number  of  factors 
the  Executive  Is  to  take  into  account 
in  preparing  these  reports,  such  as  the 
relative  Impact  of  the  barriers  and  the 
extent  to  which  the  barriers  are  sub- 
ject to  international  agreements  as 
well  as  advice  from  the  private  sector 
and,  where  appropriate,  from  State 
and  local  governments.  This  process  is 
intended  to  assure  that  our  negotiat- 
ing energies  are  directed  at  "Those 
barriers  to  the  expansion  of  market 
opportunities  which  are  most  impor- 
tant in  terms  of  U.S.  commercial  inter- 
est and  with  re8i>ect  to  which  there  is 
the  greatest  likelihood  of  achieving  so- 
lutions, particularly  within  accepted 
international  procedures."  Moreover, 
the  administration  is  to  keep  the  Ways 
and  Means  and  Finance  Committees 
currently  informed  on  trade  policy  pri- 
orities for  the  purpose  of  expanding 
market  opportimlties. 

Much  of  the  content  of  this  bill 
which  relates  to  "reciprocity"  and  "re- 
taliation" is  intended  to  clarify  the 
President's  existing  authority  rather 
than  to  confer  new  authority  on  him. 
The  provisions  relating  to  "priorities" 
and  "objectives,"  on  the  other  hand, 
provide  new  direction  and  a  construc- 
tive approach  for  setting  our  future 
course  in  trade. 

I  would  hope  that  this  first  step 
toward  organizing  for  trade  policy  in 
the  1980's  will  be  followed  by  the  cre- 
ation of  a  new  Department  of  Trade, 
as  proposed  in  my  bill,  S.  121.  Creating 
an  effective  Infrastructure  for  trade 
promotion  and  trade  policy  develop- 
ment, negotiation  and  implementation 


is  vital  to  our  national  interest  in  the 
coming  years. 

I  commend  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Trade,  Senator  Dah- 
FORTH.  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee.  Senator 
Dole,  for  their  leadership  and  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  wiU  overwhelmingly 
support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
speak  on  behalf  of  this  legislation,  of 
which  I  am  pleased  to  be  an  original 
cosponsor. 

I  commend  my  good  friend  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Dantorth)  for  initiating 
this  legislation  over  1  year  ago  and  for 
moving  it  so  speedily  through  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  important  trade  bills  we 
will  consider  in  this  Congress. 

I  believe  I  siieak  for  every  Member 
of  this  body  when  I  say  that  the 
United  States  needs  to  develop  a  new 
approach  and  a  cohesive  strategy  for 
assuring  equitable  treatment  of  U.S. 
exports  in  the  world  marketplace.  The 
United  States  has  in  the  past  and  con- 
tinues today  to  benefit  from  interna- 
tional trade,  but  the  shape  of  the 
world  economy  is  changing  and  we 
must  be  prepared  to  adapt  or  be  left 
behind. 

The  United  States  can  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a  leader  of  the  world  econ- 
omy. But  we  must  also  be  realistic 
enough  to  recognize  that  the  manner 
of  our  leadership  must  change  as  the 
system  Itself  changes. 

This  legislation— S.  144— serves  as  a 
positive  step  toward  this  new  realism 
for  which  we  should  strive.  That  is 
why  it  has  garnered  such  widespread 
support  from  major  business  and  agri- 
culture organizations.  American  busi- 
ness and  farmers  are  behind  this  legis- 
lation because  they  see  the  potential  it 
offers  our  exports  in  the  years  ahead. 

Few  would  disagree  that  the  United 
States  and  the  free  world  have  bene- 
fited from  trade  since  the  world  econo- 
my was  reconstructed  after  World  War 
II.  The  United  States  has  been  a 
strong  advocate  of  increasingly  open 
trade,  unhindered  by  distorting  taJIff 
and  nontariff  barriers  at  home  and 
abroad.  As  the  recognized  world  leader 
in  trade  for  the  past  40  years,  we  have 
built  the  prosperity  of  American  life 
largely  on  a  foundation  of  expanding 
trade  opportunities.  As  such,  U.S.  busi- 
ness and  workers  stand  to  lose  the 
most  from  serious  disruptions  of  the 
orderly  flow  of  trade. 

Few  would  also  disagree  that  Ameri- 
ca's position  of  preeminence  in  trade  is 
being  challenged.  America  faces  an  es- 
calating trade  deficit  which  threatens 
to  undermine  the  consensus  of  support 
for  open  trade. 

One  look  at  our  trade  bsdance  over 
the  past  decade  paints  a  picture  of  ex- 
ports and  imports  that  has  brought  us 
to  this  legislation  today.  We  were 
largely  a  country  that  ran  a  trade  sur- 


plus until  1975  when  we  began  to  run 
consistently  large  trade  deficits. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  my  col- 
leagues would  be  Interested  in  this 
table  I  have  prepared  showing  the  de- 
terioration of  the  U.S.  merchandise 
trade  balance  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  placed  in  the 
RccoRO  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  merchandise  trade  balance,  1970-82 
Trade  balance:  BiOUma 


1970 

1971 

1973 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 


$3.6 

-3.3 

-6.4 

0.9 

-8.4 

9.0 

Z!ZZ!!Z!I"""!  -30.9 

-33.8 

„ -37.9 

-31.7 

Mr.  PERCY.  It  is  no  accident  that 
the  merchandise  balance  of  trade 
turned  negative  after  1973  and  the 
first  "oil  crisis."  From  a  1973  figure  of 
$8.4  billion,  our  oil  import  bill  shot  up 
by  over  300  percent  to  $26.6  bllUon  In 
1974  and  peaked  in  1980  (after  the 
second  major  oil  price  hike  by  OPEC) 
at  $79.4  billion.  That  is  an  Increase  of 
1.000  percent  since  1973.  With  the 
recent  weakening  of  the  OPEC  cartel, 
however,  our  recent  oU  payments  have 
dropped  and  this  should  have  a  benefi- 
cial effect  on  our  trade  balance. 

Another  important  part  of  our  trade 
picture  is  agricultural  exporting.  The 
1970's  and  1980's  have  seen  a  steady 
rise  in  U.S.  farm  exports.  From  a  1970 
low  of  $7.3  billion,  farm  exports  rose 
to  $44.2  billion  in  1981.  The  past  year 
has  regrettably  seen  a  5-percent  de- 
cline to  $37.4  billion,  which  the  Com- 
merce Department  has  attributed  to 
"record  world  supplies  and  weakening 
demand  leading  to  intensified  price 
competition."  In  short,  our  farm  ex- 
ports are  being  challenged  as  never 
before.  There  are  a  number  of  actions 
we  have  taken  to  address  this  question 
and  soon  the  Senate  will  take  up  the 
export  PIK  bill  that  will  deal  with  our 
farm  surplus  and  the  export  subsidies 
that  other  countries  provide  their 
farmers. 

Despite  these  troubles,  agricultural 
exports  remain  a  major  staple  of  our 
trade  balance.  Without  them,  we 
would  be  in  the  red  even  more.  I  am 
proud  to  say  that  Illinois  accounted 
for  9  percent  of  U.S.  exports.  It  is  the 
No.  1  agricultural  exporting  State  in 
the  country.  Illinois  today  exports  $3.6 
billion  worth  of  agricultural  products 
which  translates  into  120,000  jobs. 

My  State  also  benefits  from  nonagri- 
cultural  manufactured  exports.  We 
rank  fourth  in  the  country  in  terms  of 
our      manfactured      goods      exports. 
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Recent  Department  of  Commerce  sta- 
tistics show  that  a  further  285.000  Jobs 
in  Illinois  are  linked  to  manufactured 
exports.  Illinois  companies  like  Cater- 
pillar Tractor  Co.— the  State's  largest 
private  employer— derive  as  much  as 
50  percent  of  their  sales  from  exports. 
In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  4.7 
million  people  depend  on  manufac- 
tured goods  exi>orts  for  their  Jobs. 
These  numbers  remind  us  how  closely 
we  are  intertwined  with  our  trade 
partners  and  how  much  we  depend 
upon  them  to  assiu-e  our  own  econom- 
ic strength. 

It  Is  important  that,  while  recogniz- 
ing the  enormous  benefits  derived 
from  trade,  we  also  recognize  that 
some  of  our  trading  partners  have  put 
up  barriers  to  our  exports.  I  have  been 
personally  involved  in  pointing  out 
such  practices  when  they  hurt  Illinois 
companies  and  workers. 

I  have  worked  hand-in-golve  with 
the  U.S.  Trade  Representative  to  iden- 
tify trade  barriers  in  Japan  that  cost 
us  Jobs  and  sales. 

As  you  may  know,  Illinois  leads  the 
Nation  in  exports  of  soybean  and  com. 
Nearly  one-third  of  Japan's  agricultur- 
al imports  consist  of  soybeans  and 
com.  so  we,  in  Illinois,  took  great  in- 
terest in  the  tariff  levels  decided 
during  the  multilateral  trade  negotia- 
tions concluded  in  1980.  Despite  reduc- 
tions in  tariffs,  they  still  remain  high 
at  between  17  and  20  yen  per  kilo  of 
soybeans.  Com  Imports  are  regulated 
by  allowing  2  million  tons  to  enter 
duty  free,  but  then  Imposing  a  15-per- 
cent duty  on  all  subsequent  imports. 
Perhaps  the  situation  would  Improve 
if  the  Japanese  people  recognized  that 
the  price  they  pay  for  food  is  high  due 
principally  to  quotas  and  duties  placed 
on  their  importation.  Both  the  Japa- 
nese and  Americans  could  thus  benefit 
from  tariff  reductions. 

Bfr.  President,  I  do  not  want  to  be- 
labor the  point  of  Japanese  trade  re- 
strictions, but  I  would  like  to  empha- 
size one  instance.  It  concerns  another 
Illinois  company,  Motorola,  which 
sells  pagers  to  the  Nippon  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Corp.  (NTT).  After  2 
years  of  trying,  the  Motorola  Co.  re- 
ceived an  order  to  buy  45,000  pagers 
worth  $9  million  in  fiscal  1982.  The  2- 
year  delay  was  engendered  by  NTT's 
insistence  that  Motorola  submit  test 
models  buUt  to  the  same  specifications 
as  those  to  be  supplied  by  the  five  Jap- 
anese companies  who  also  were  con- 
tacted to  sell  45,000  pagers  each  to 
NTT.  What  drew  the  ire  of  Motorola 
officials  was  that,  within  3  months  of 
the  sale,  Japanese  manufacturers  had 
been  able  to  dump  thousands  of  inex- 
pensive pagers  on  the  n.S.  market. 
This  seems  to  reinforce  the  argiunent 
of  those  who  lament  that  our  own 
market  is  the  most  open  in  the  world, 
a  fact  which  foreign  companies  take 
ample  advantage  of  while  our  compa- 


nies like  Motorola  wait  up  to  2  years 
for  equal  access. 

Nonetheless,  there  are  signs  that  our 
efforts  to  open  the  Japanese  market 
are  meeting  with  small  but  potentially 
significant  success.  Just  before  the 
close  of  1982,  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment announced  a  series  of  tariff  re- 
ductions and  the  easing  of  some  non- 
tariff  barriers  to  imports.  Tobacco 
import  duties  were  trimmed  from  35 
percent  to  20  percent,  and  duties  on 
chocolate  were  reduced  from  32  per- 
cent to  20  percent.  Reductions  were 
also  made  on  import  duties  for  45 
other  agricultural  products  and  28  in- 
dustrial goods.  At  the  time,  I  said 
these  cuts  were  a  positive  sign,  but 
there  was  still  a  great  deal  of  room  for 
improvement.  We  must  continue  to 
pursue  our  interests  with  Japan  by 
seeking  further  cuts  in  tariffs  which 
are  mutually  acceptable  and  benefi- 
cial. 

Lest  I  give  the  impression  that  trade 
with  Japan  is  all  that  concerns  me  or 
my  constituents,  I  pause  to  review  the 
state  of  our  trade  relations  with 
Ehirope  and  the  nations  of  the  devel- 
oping world.  It  Is  important  to  note 
that  our  positive  balance  of  trade  with 
these  two  regions  of  the  world  forms 
the  other  side  of  the  coin  from  our 
deficits  with  Japan  and  OPEC. 

I  do  not  intend  to  criticize  the  Euro- 
peans for  their  Common  Agrlpultural 
Policy.  It  has  been  a  source  of  unity 
for  the  European  Economic  Communi- 
ty. What  I  am  concerned  about  is  how 
essentially  domestic  policies  grow  to 
have  a  serious  impact  on  world  trade. 
The  fact  that  the  Europeans  have 
begun  to  subsidize  exports  to  the  de- 
veloping world  to  break  into  their  mar- 
kets should  be  of  the  utmost  concern 
to  aU  of  us,  even  those  who  do  not 
come  from  States  as  dependent  upon 
their  farmers  as  mine. 

We  must  vigilantly  oppose  these 
practices.  The  issue  of  subsidies  was 
forcefully  confronted  by  administra- 
tion announcements  that  the  United 
States  was  prepared  to  subsidize  our 
own  exports,  if  necessary,  to  maintain 
our  market  share.  This  sort  of  hard 
bargaining  appears  to  have  had  some 
impact. 

In  a  similar  manner,  I  was  involved, 
in  the  spring  of  1982,  in  sponsoring  a 
Senate  resolution  expressing  our  re- 
fusal to  accept  restrictions  on  imports 
of  com  gluten  feed  into  the  European 
Community.  The  export  of  this 
produce  is  a  $500  million-a-year 
market  of  which  my  State  is  the  top 
producer.  I  am  not  saying  that  due 
only  to  our  Senate  resolution  the  EEC 
backed  down  from  its  proposed  cutoff 
of  these  imports,  but  rapid  and  firm 
delineation  of  the  U.S.  position  on  the 
matter  assured  that  our  opinion  en- 
tered into  the  policy  debate. 

This  should  remind  us  that  an  essen- 
tial element  of  our  trade  policy,  now 
and  in  the  future,  should  be  a  willing- 


ness to  both  speak  out  on  trade  issues 
as  well  as  listen.  The  flow  of  communi- 
cations should  be  regularized  to  assure 
that  discussions  remain  a  two-way 
street.  All  members  of  the  world  trad- 
ing commimity  should  recognize  that 
national  interests  in  trade  can  only  be 
pursued  in  international  forums  in 
this  interdependent  world.  These  dis- 
cussions should  include  all  areas  of  the 
world  and  countries  of  every  level  of 
economic  development.  It  is  a  basic 
truism  that  for  one  country  to  sell  its 
products,  someone  else  has  to  buy  it. 
We  must  assure  a  balance  of  view- 
points from  all  sides. 

Few  realize  that  Japan  and  Europe, 
while  comprising  a  large  proportion  of 
our  trading  market,  are  not  the  largest 
purchasers  of  American  goods.  This 
distinction  lies  with  the  nations  of  the 
developing  world.  Not  surprising  then 
that  Ambassador  Brock  recently  called 
the  growing  importance  of  LDC  trade 
to  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  "the 
most  significant  development  of  the 
past  decade".  By  1980,  total  U.S.  trade 
with  these  nations  amounted  to  more 
than  that  with  Europe  and  Japan  com- 
bined. During  the  decade  of  the  1970's 
the  United  States  amassed  a  surplus 
with  the  developing  world  of  $26  bil- 
lion. These  nations  also  supply  the 
United  States  with  the  vast  majority 
of  our  strategically  important  raw  ma- 
terial imports. 

In  the  face  of  the  challenges  per- 
ceived to  the  world  trading  system, 
and  the  undeniable  ttenef  its  to  be  de- 
rived from  its  continued  operation, 
what  are  the  proper  policies  for  the 
United  States  to  pursue?  Perhaps 
those  policies  not  to  pursue  are  more 
obvious  and  clear. 

First,  we  should  not  react  in  a 
manner  reminiscent  of  1930  when  the 
Congress  passed  the  highest  tariff 
walls  in  history:  the  now  infamous 
Smoot-Hawley  tariff.  I  am  certain  we 
all  have  enough  sense  not  to  knowing- 
ly repeat  our  past  mistakes,  but  histo- 
rians note  that  the  Smoot-Hawley  bill 
was  fairly  innocuous  when  first  intro- 
duced. A  protectionist  bandwagon 
should  be  resisted  with  all  our 
strength. 

Quotas  and  other  volimtary  restric- 
tions have  been  used  periodically  with 
varied  success,  but  offer  only  a  tempo- 
rary salve  to  a  deeper  problem.  There 
will  be  a  place  for  these  sorts  of  agree- 
ments in  the  future.  I  propose  that 
they  have  more  potential  if  used  in 
conjunction  with  a  long-term  agree- 
ment among  trading  nations  on  the  or- 
derly flow  of  trade  through  the  elimi- 
nation of  dmnping,  subsidization  of  ex- 
ports, and  other  practices  which  pro- 
vide unfair  advantage  for  a  few  at  cost 
to  the  many. 

Progress  has  been  made  toward  the 
alleviation  of  the  damage  inflicted  by 
unfair  "dumping"  actions  on  the  U.S. 
market.  Once  again.  I  emphasize  that 


this  progress  was  achieved  through 
hard  bargidnlng  and  forceful  but  fair 
representation  of  American  interests. 
Recent  agreements  concluded  with  Eu- 
ropean steelmakers  resulted  in  volun- 
tary restraint  of  EEC  steel  exports  to 
the  United  States  in  exchange  for  the 
withdrawal  of  antidumping  claims 
filed  with  the  International  Trade 
Commission.  In  the  past  months,  simi- 
lar complaints  have  arisen  against  the 
Korean  Oovemment  for  alleged  subsi- 
dization of  their  steel  exports  to  the 
United  States.  Preliminary  findings  by 
rrc  showed  reasonable  indication  that 
American  manufacturers  were,  or  were 
likely  to  be,  injured  financially  by  the 
Korean  imports.  These  results,  in  both 
the  Korean  and  Exiropean  cases,  indi- 
cate that  our  trade  adjustment  system 
works,  and  steps  should  first  be  taken 
to  preserve  and  strengthen  that 
system  rather  than  seek  new  mecha- 
nisms. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  where  I  feel 
that  S.  144  provides  a  positive  Impetus 
toward  the  clarification  and  improve- 
ment of  our  present  policymaking  ap- 
paratus in  the  area  of  international 
trade.  The  bill  attempts  to  bring  up-to- 
date  the  provisions  of  section  301  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974  by  including  the 
elimination  of  barriers  to  U.S.  exports 
in  the  fields  of  high  technology,  serv- 
ices, and  direct  foreign  investment  as 
major  goals  for  the  President  to 
pursue  in  future  trade  negotiations 
with  our  partners. 

As  the  bill,  which  is  laid  on  the  table 
before  you  today  reads.  S.  144  provides 
needed  direction  to  the  way  our  trade 
policy  is  made.  Allow  me  to  briefly 
summarize  its  most  important  provi- 
sions. 

The  major  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to 
assure  that  all  those  who  participate 
in  the  formulation  of  America's  trade 
policy— the  U.S.  Trade  Representative, 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  the 
President,  among  others— become  ac- 
tively involved  in  the  Identification 
and  elimination  of  foreign  barriers  to 
U.S.  trade  and  investments.  The  bill 
also  gives  particular  attention  to  the 
promotion  of  UJS.  exports  in  the  serv- 
ice sector. 

To  achieve  these  goals,  S.  144  man- 
dates the  USTR  to  collect  data  on 
"acts,  policies,  or  practices  which  con- 
stitute significant  barriers  to  or  distor- 
tions of"  trade  in  goods  and  services 
(including  agricultural  commodities), 
and  foreign  direct  investments  by  U.S. 
persons.  The  USTR  is  then  to  make  an 
estimate  of  trade  distorting  effects  of 
foreign  unfair  practices  on  U.S.  com- 
merce. 

Another  significant  provision  in- 
volves the  establishment  of  a  "Service 
Industries  Development  Program" 
under  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
Mr.  President,  recently,  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  indicated  that  at 
present,  7  out  of  10  American  Jobs  are 
in  the  service  sector.  Equally  impres- 


sive is  the  fact  that  international  ac- 
tivities in  services— exports  and  an 
income  from  overseas  affiliates- 
amounted  to  $128  billion  in  1980.  S. 
144  desires  to  protect  American  inter- 
ests in  this  increasingly  vital  sector  of 
our  economy. 

The  Service  Industries  Development 
program  requests  the  Secretur  of 
Commerce  to  initiate  an  examination 
of  how  best  to  promote  U.S.  service  ex- 
ports. Factors  to  be  analyzed  include: 

Tax  treatment  of  U.S.  service  firms 
and  their  impact  on  international  com- 
petitiveness of  these  firms; 
U.S.  regulations: 

The  adequacy  of  U.S.  export  promo- 
tion activities  in  the  service  sector;  and 
The  treatment  of  services  in  interna- 
tional    agreements     of    the    United 
States. 

The  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  (GATT)  does  not  cover 
trade  in  services  or  foreign  Investment. 
These  two  types  of  trade  have  moved 
to  the  core  of  American  business,  gen- 
erating more  profit  than  any  other 
type  of  exports.  The  Congress  must 
now  move  to  the  forefront  and  signal 
to  all  members  of  GATT  that  new 
guidelines  eliminating  discrimination 
against  American  firms  is  of  critical  in- 
terest to  us.  S.  144  sends  Just  such  a 
message. 

S.  144  also  sends  a  message  to  our 
exporters  that  we,  in  government,  are 
prepared  to  assume  a  leadership  role 
in  providing  the  type  of  world  trading 
environment  conducive  to  their  suc- 
cessful competition  in  the  world  mar- 
ketplace. This  goal  will  also  be  aided 
by  concerted  efforts  to  reduce  the 
looming  out-year  deficits  so  that  inter- 
ests rates  can  come  down  lower,  and 
reduce  the  overvaluation  of  the  dollar. 
Economists  estimate  that  each  1  per- 
cent change  in  the  dollar's  exchange 
rate  leads  to  a  1.2-percent  change  in 
exports.  Any  reduction  in  interest 
rates  will  also  facilitate  the  investment 
in  new  capital  equipment  so  essential 
to  continued  productivity.  The  time 
has  arrived  to  return  our  house  to 
order. 

Finally.  Mr.  President.  S.  144.  wlille 
making  a  realistic  trade  policy  for  the 
present,  also  looks  boldly  into  the 
future.  The  bill  sets  future  negotiating 
objectives  in  services,  investments,  and 
high  technology  exports.  These  objec- 
tives do  not  speak  in  protectionist 
terms.  Instead,  the  goal  of  maximum 
openness  in  trade  is  pursued  in  each 
category.  By  sponsoring  this  blD,  we 
do  not  desire  to  circumvent  the  trade 
system,  only  strive  to  continually 
make  trade  a  nondiscriminatory  proc- 
ess. 

I  conclude  by  reiterating  my  support 
for  international  trade.  The  world 
trading  system  is  an  essential  compo- 
nent of  the  American  way  of  life. 
Trade  has  helped  make  the  United 
States  prosperous.  It  fosters  competi- 
tion among  producers  as  well  as  na- 


tions which  improves  productivity. 
Trade  also  supplies  America  with  es- 
sential goods  and  services  which  would 
be  otherwise  unavailable.  As  the 
world's  largest  economy  and  the  leader 
in  world  trade,  we  have  the  most  to 
lose  from  debilitating  trade  wars.  We 
have  the  most  to  gain  from  the  expan- 
sion of  trade  and  the  opening  of  ex- 
panding markets  in  newly  developing 
nations. 

Mr.  President,  S.  144  signals  an  ag- 
gressive posture  by  U.S.  Representa- 
tives to  assure  the  preservation  and 
expansion  of  a  world  trade  system 
beneficial  to  our  economic  and  politi- 
cal interests.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  it. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  while 
the  Senate  is  deliberating  S.  144.  the 
trade  reciprocity  bill,  I  would  like  to 
bring  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  a  matter  related  to  trade,  and  which 
impacts  on  our  ability  to  trade  effec- 
tively. I  am  speaking  of  training  pro- 
grams for  workers  whose  dislocations 
are  caused  by  increased  imports  in 
their  Industry. 

My  colleagues  are  aware  that,  as 
chairman  of  the  Employment  and  Pro- 
ductivity Subcommittee,  I  have  sought 
to  develop  training  programs  to  meet 
the  needs  of  dislocated  workers.  A  dis- 
located worker  has  held  a  Job;  has 
skills  and  an  employment  history.  He 
has  proven  to  be  a  dependable  and 
productive  employee,  but  due  to  in- 
creased imports,  technological  obsoles- 
cence or  changes  in  consumer  demand, 
he  has  little  likelihood  of  ever  return- 
ing to  his  old  job. 

There  are  ciurently  over  20  Federal 
programs  to  provide  training  or  ad- 
justment assistance  to  dislocated 
woiicers.  The  programs  share  a 
common  goal,  but  have  mixed  records. 
While  we  are  rethinking  our  rela- 
tionship to  trade.  I  recommend  to  my 
colleagues  that  we  rethink  our  rela- 
tionship to  trade  retraining  programs. 
Trade  retraining  needs  to  l>e  looked  at 
in  relationship  to  other  training  pro- 
grams. It  needs  to  be  reexamined  in 
light  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act  of  1982.  title  III  of  which  is  devot- 
ed to  dislocated  worker  retraining  pro- 
grams. Finally,  it  needs  to  be  reevalu- 
ated to  determine  whether  or  not  it  is 
effective  in  retraining  the  dislocated 
worker  for  new  employment. 

I  plan  to  hold  hearings  later  this  ses- 
sion to  look  at  the  diversity  of  adjust- 
ment programs  for  dislocated  woiicers. 
the  need  for  this  diversity  or  the  possi- 
bility of  centralizing  training  opportu- 
nities for  all  dislocated  workers  under 
one  imibrella. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  attached  list  of  dislocat- 
ed worker  programs  tie  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  infor- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rbcoro,  as  follows: 
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Dislocated  Employki  Legislatioii 

Interstate  Commerce  Act  of  1M7,  and 
Amendments  of  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act 
(Amtrak)  of  1976 

Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Act  of 
1939 

Federal  Communications  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1934 

Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964 

Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1965 

High  Speed  Ground  Transportation  Act  of 
1965 

Demonstration  Cities  Act  of  1966 

Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970 

Regional  Railroad  Reorganization  Act 
(Conrail)  of  1973 

Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1973 

Trade  Act  of  1974 

Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1974 

Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Preven- 
Uon  Act  of  1974 

Developmental  Disabilities  Services  and 
Facilities  Construction  Act  of  1975 

Special  Health  Revenue  Sharing  Act  of 
1975 

Job  Training  Partnership  Act  of  1982 

Airline  Deregulation  Act  of  1978 

Amendments  to  Redwoods  National  Park 
Act  of  1978 

Milwaukee  Railroad  Restructuring  Act  of 
1979 

Health  Planning  and  Resources  Develop- 
ment Amendments  of  1979 

Rock  Island  Railroad  Transition  and  Em- 
ployee Assistance  Act  of  1980 

Rail  Act  of  1980. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
approach  final  passage  of  S.  144. 1  feel 
constrained  to  note  one  provision  of 
this  bill  which  troubles  me.  I  refer  to 
the  amendment  to  section  305  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  which  exempts, 
under  certain  circumstances,  informa- 
tion submitted  to  the  U.S.  Trade  Rep- 
resentative, from  disclosure  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act. 

I  do  not  quarrel  with  the  need  to 
maintain  the  confidentiality  of  sensi- 
tive commercial  data  submitted  in  the 
context  of  a  Trade  Representative  in- 
vestigation. But  I  am  disturbed  that 
we  now  add  yet  another  exemption  to 
the  statute  which  was  originally  en- 
acted to  provide  a  luiiform  standard 
for  open  government. 

No  one  knows  how  many  statutes 
there  are  on  the  books  which  qualify 
as  exemption  statutes  under  the 
POIA's  exemption  3,  which  protects 
data  "specifically  exempted  from  dis- 
closure by  statute."  (5  U.S.C. 
S52(b)(3)).  But  certainly  there  are  far 
too  many.  Today  we  add  yet  another. 
This  is  the  swiss  cheese  approach  to 
information  policy.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  litigation  continues  to  proliferate 
in  the  area  of  these  so-called  (b)(3) 
statutes. 

This  trend  is  all  the  more  distiurbing 
because  it  is  often  unnecessary  to 
enact  specific  exemption  statutes.  The 
exemption  in  S.  144,  which  covers 
"business  confidential"  information,  is 
surely  close  to  the  same  thing  as  the 
FOIA's  own  exemption  4,  which  covers 
"trade  secrets  and  commercial  or  fi- 
nancial information  obtained  from  a 
person  and  privileged  or  confidential." 


(5  U,S.C.  5S2(bM4)).  But  it  is  not  exact- 
ly the  same  thing,  and  therefore  it  in- 
vites administrative  disputes  and  possi- 
bly litigation  in  order  to  define  the  dif- 
ferences. 

The  time  has  come  to  halt  the  popu- 
lation explosion  of  (b)(3)  statutes.  Our 
goal  should  be  greater  predictability 
and  coherence  in  government  informa- 
tion policy,  not  a  patchwork  quilt  of 
ad  hoc  exemptions.  One  way  to  accom- 
plish this  might  be  to  require  that  the 
appropriate  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress—in the  case  of  this  body,  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee— have  the  opportu- 
nity to  review  every  proposed  exemp- 
tion to  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act.  While  not  a  perfect  solution,  this 
proposal  deserves  careful  consider- 
ation. Perhaps  with  fewer  hands  on 
the  tiller,  we  can  steer  a  truer  course 
in  the  important  area  of  disclosure  of 
information. 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
luiow  of  no  other  amendments.  How- 
ever, Senator  Stevens  has  asked  that  I 
put  in  a  quorum  call  for  a  short  period 
of  time  at  this  point.  Therefore,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  before 
us  today  represents  an  important  step 
forward  in  our  national  debate  over 
trade  policy.  Increasingly,  we  are 
coming  to  grips  with  the  fact  that  our 
economy  has  become  integrated  into  a 
broader  and  more  complex  world  econ- 
omy. 

As  the  result,  our  capacity  to  gener- 
ate higher  standards  of  living  and 
more  secure  employment  is  increasing- 
ly dependent  on  how  well  our  compa- 
nies and  our  workers  can  compete 
internationally.  And  we  are  coming  to 
realize  that  we  cannot  compete  effec- 
tively in  today's  world  unless  we  adopt 
new  wa3rs  of  cooperating  among  busi- 
ness, labor,  and  government. 

The  growing  competition  of  today's 
international  environment  has  given 
us  only  two  choices:  Emulate  the  in- 
dustrial policies  of  our  trading  part- 
ners or  protect  our  industries  behind 
increasingly  high  trade  walls. 

The  Reagan  administration  is  trying 
desperately  to  ignore  this  reality.  The 
result  is  a  confused  and  contradictory 
trade  policy. 

Quite  simply,  our  evolving  role  in 
the  world  economy  calls  for  a  new 
trade  policy.  Even  as  tariff  barriers 
have  declined,  our  trading  partners 
have  responded  to  the  problems  of  in- 
creasing economic  integration  with  a 
proliferation  of  nontrade  barriers. 
These  barriers  increasingly  threaten 
to  disrupt  international  trade  flows. 

And  these  barriers  are  significant. 
For   example,    about    14    percent    of 


Japan's  imports  may  require  licensing. 
The  comparable  figure  for  the  United 
States  is  2  percent.  Unspecified  quotas 
cover  16  percent  of  Japanese  imports, 
but  only  6  percent  of  U.S.  imports  are 
similarly  covered. 

It  is  clear  we  are  not  playing  the 
international  trade  game  on  a  level 
field.  In  recognition  of  this  problem  I 
have  introduced  legislation,  the  Fair 
Trade  Act  of  1983,  to  strengthen  our 
capability  to  respond  to  the  unfair 
practices  of  our  trading  partners. 

The  bill  before  us  today  responds  to 
the  same  concerns  raised  in  the  legis- 
lation I  have  introduced.  But  we  must 
recognize  that  this  trade  legislation  re- 
sponds only  partially  to  the  serious 
competitive  problems  faced  by  our 
economy. 

These  problems  are,  indeed,  serious. 
No  mix  of  fiscal  and  monetary  policy 
can  solve  them  alone.  My  own  State  of 
West  Virginia  demonstrates  the  grave 
difficulties  we  face  in  restoring  our 
Nation's  competitiveness.  Last  week 
the  Labor  Department  announced 
that  the  unemployment  rate  in  West 
Virginia  had  reached  21  percent.  That 
represents  160.000  workers  without 
Jobs.  This  rate  of  imemployment  is  the 
highest  in  the  Nation  and  the  highest 
for  any  State  since  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment began  keeping  track  of  State  un- 
employment in  the  1960's. 

Over  the  past  10  years  manufactur- 
ing employment  in  West  Virginia  has 
declined  by  25  percent— from  127,000 
jobs  in  1973  to  95,000  in  1982,  a  loss  of 
32,000  Jobs.  This  serious  erosion  of 
high-pajring  Jobs  in  my  State  is  not  ex- 
plained by  the  ups  and  downs  of  the 
business  cycle.  What  is  happening 
here  is  the  gradual  deterioration  of 
the  manufacturing  base  of  my  State's 
economy. 

This  deterioration  is  a  consequence 
of  the  changing  character  of  competi- 
tion in  the  West  Virginia  economy.  In- 
creasingly, West  Virginia  firms  and 
workers  are  being  exposed  to  competi- 
tion from  aggressive  and  capable  for- 
eign companies. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  some  of  the 
success  that  these  foreign  competitors 
have  enjoyed  is  attributable  to  trade 
practices  that  we  would  consider 
unfair  or  discriminatory.  Today's  legis- 
lation addresses  this  fact  by  clarifying 
the  President's  authority  to  respond 
expeditiously  and  firmly  to  these  prac- 
tices. 

But  we  should  not  be  fooled  into 
thinking  that  our  entire  problem  can 
be  met  simply  by  "getting  tough"  with 
our  trade  partners. 

We  must  recognize  that  in  our  fail- 
ure to  undertake  the  necessary  pro- 
ductive investment,  we  are  in  danger 
of  losing  the  competitive  edge  of  oiu* 
economy.  The  administration  thinks 
that  the  answer  to  this  problem  is  less 
Government.  But  we  have  seen  the 
fallacies  of  this  approach. 
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The  reckless  and  unfair  Kemp-Roth 
tax  scheme  has  given  us  unconscion- 
able tax  cuts  for  the  wealthy,  a  deep 
and  prolonged  recession,  and  a  legacy 
of  structural  budget  deficits  which 
threatens  our  long-term  economic  re- 
covery. 

It  is  dear  that  the  President  is  em- 
barked on  an  economic  program  that 
offers  no  hope  for  sustained  economic 
growth.  It  offers  no  hope  because  it 
does  not  address  the  fundamental 
problems  of  U.S.  companies  and  work- 
ers who  now  must  compete  in  a  world 
economy. 

In  order  to  respond  to  these  complex 
and  varied  problems,  we  need  to  bring 
all  the  resources  of  the  public  sector 
to  bear  in  support  of  productive  in- 
vestment by  the  private  sector.  Gov- 
ernment efforts  to  encourage  that  in- 
vestment—by stimulating  productivity 
improvements,  the  development  of 
new  products,  the  expansion  of  new 
markets,  and  the  adjustment  of  com- 
munities and  workers  toward  more 
productive  employment— are  critical  to 
the  future  health  of  our  economy.  For 
without  productive  Investment  our 
economy  will  continue  to  lose  its  ca- 
pacity to  generate  high-quality,  well- 
paid  jobs. 

Our  trade  policy  will  play  a  central 
role  in  our  future  industrial  policy. 
Used  constructively  in  coordination 
with  other  policies  such  as  tax  and 
antitrust,  trade  policy  can  be  an  im- 
portant Instrument  of  our  future  eco- 
nomic growth,  not  a  protectionist  tool 
to  freeze  our  economy. 

As  a  first  step  to  developing  a  new 
trade  policy,  we  must  recognize  that 
we  face  not  one  economic  challenge, 
but  several.  In  basic  industries,  such  as 
steel  and  autos.  our  competition  comes 
primarily  from  companies  in  other  de- 
veloped countries.  In  other  markets, 
such  as  portions  of  the  textile  and  ap- 
parel industry,  the  challenge  comes 
from  low-wage  countries  in  the  devel- 
oping world.  And  in  the  area  of  emerg- 
ing technologies— robotics  and  high- 
speed computers,  for  example— our 
challenge  comes  from  targeted  devel- 
opment programs  from  foreign  govern- 
ments. 

A  new  trade  policy  must  respond  to 
the  different  needs  of  these  various  in- 
dustries. Today's  legislation— by  im- 
proving our  capability  to  respond  to 
the  competitive  challenge  posed  by 
the  industrial  policies  of  other  na- 
tions—takes us  a  step  down  that  path. 
But  it  is  only  a  first  step. 

A  new  trade  policy  must  be  suffi- 
ciently flexible  to  recognize  that  the 
problems  of  some  firms  in  the  textile 
industry  are  different  from  the  com- 
petitive problems  of  firms  in  high 
technology  sectors,  such  as  supercom- 
puters. In  the  first  case,  our  trade 
policy  can  offer  temporary  protection 
for  U.S.  firms,  but  this  protection 
must  come  at  a  price:  In  exchange  for 
protection,  U.S.  firms  must  agree  to 


invest  sufficiently  to  rebuild  their 
competitive  position  and  protect  the 
job  security  of  their  workers.  If  that 
investment  is  not  or  cannot  t>e  made, 
then  the  Government  must  help  to 
Insure  that  an  adjustment  plan  is  de- 
veloped to  reduce  the  costs  of  imem- 
ployment to  the  affected  workers. 

In  high  technology  sectors,  trade 
policy  faces  a  different  kind  of  chal- 
lenge. Here,  UJ8.  firms  confront  the 
competition  of  targeted  industrial  poli- 
cies in  other  nations.  To  respond,  we 
must  follow  a  two-pronged  strategy: 
We  must  make  clear  to  our  trading 
partners  that  U.S.  firms  will  not  be 
imfairly  disadvantaged  from  targeted 
policies.  At  the  same  time,  we  must 
lead  negotiations  to  establish  the 
"rules  of  the  game"  in  acceptable  bi- 
lateral trading  relationships.  We  have 
already  begim  to  take  small  steps  in 
this  direction,  but  without  bolder 
action  by  the  United  States  our  cur- 
rent system  of  international  trade 
threatens  to  break  down. 

We  must  confront  the  challenge  of 
industrial  policy  head  on.  By  continu- 
ing to  ignore  these  problems— as  the 
administration  appears  intent  on 
doing— we  risk  being  seen  by  our  trad- 
ing partners  as  increasingly  confused 
and  naive. 

To  outline  a  framework  for  our 
future  trade  policy  I  have  established 
an  Industrial  Policy  Task  Force,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Senate  Democratic 
Conference  and  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Senator  Kkwnedy.  The  task 
force,  which  will  report  its  recommen- 
dations by  early  summer,  is  currently 
considering  how  the  vast  array  of  Gov- 
ernment policies  that  affect  business 
investment  can  be  structured  in  a 
more  comprehensive  and  coordinated 
fashion. 

It  is  a  challenging  and  difficult  as- 
signment. But  the  cost  of  ignoring  this 
challenge  is  the  continued  deteriora- 
tion of  our  long-term  competitiveness. 
It  is  a  cost  we  cannot  afford  to  pay. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  adoption  of  the  committee 
amendments  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendments  are 
agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  third  reading. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bUl  is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment and  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  biU  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  bill  having  been  read  the  third 
time,  the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

All  those  in  favor  will  say  "aye,"  op- 
posed, "no." 

The  ayes  appear  to  have  it. 


Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  am  con- 
sidering whether  or  not  to  ask  for  a 
rollcall  vote. 

Mr.  President,  by  suggesting  the  al>- 
sence  of  a  quonun,  I  do  not  give  up  my 
right  to  ask  for  a  rollcall  vote^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unaninK>us  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  vote 
has  not  yet  been  announced. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair.  Mr.  ^ 
President,  I  do  not  ask  for  a  division  or 
a  rollcall  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

The  bill  (S.  144),  as  amended  was 
passed,  as  follows: 

S.  144 

Be  it  enacted  tm  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

TITLE  I— TRADE  ACT  OF  1974 
AMENDMENTS 

SEC.    101.    SHORT    TTTLE;    AMENDMENT    OP 
TRADE  ACT  OP  1974. 

(a)  Short  Titlk.— This  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "International  Trade  and  Investment  ' 
Act". 

(b)  AMDrDMEin:  or  Trade  Act  of  1974.— 
Except  as  otherwise  expressly  provided, 
whenever  in  this  title  an  amendment  or 
repeal  is  expressed  in  terms  of  an  amend- 
ment to,  or  repeal  of,  a  section  or  other  pro- 
vision, the  reference  shall  be  considered  to 
be  made  to  a  section  or  other  provision  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974. 

SBC.  102.  STATEMENT  OP  PURPOSES. 

The  purposes  of  this  title  are— 

(1)  to  foster  the  economic  growth  of,  and 
full  employment  in,  the  United  States  by 
expanding  competitive  United  States  ex- 
ports through  the  achievement  of  commer- 
cial opportunities  in  foreign  markets  sub- 
stantially equivalent  to  those  accorded  by 
the  United  States; 

(2)  to  improve  the  ability  of  the  Presi- 
dent— 

(A)  to  identify  and  to  analyze  barriers  to 
(and  restrictions  on)  United  SUtes  trade 
and  investment,  and 

(B)  to  achieve  the  elimination  of  such  bar- 
riers and  restrictions; 

(3)  to  encourage  the  expansion  of  interna- 
tional trade  in  services  through  the  negotia- 
tion of  agreements  (both  bilateral  and  mul- 
tilateral) which  reduce  or  eliminate  barriers 
to  international  trade  in  services;  and 

(4)  to  enhance  the  free  flow  of  foreign 
direct  investment  through  the  negotiation 
of  agreements  (both  bilateral  and  multilat- 
eral) which  reduce  or  eliminate  the  trade 
distortive  effects  of  certain  investment-re- 
lated measures. 
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SIC.  103.  ANALYSIS  OF  FOREION  TRADE  BAR- 
RIERS, 
(a)  III  Obikral.— TlUe  I  (18  nJ3.C.  2111  et 
seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  chapter 

"CHAPTER  8— BARRIERS  TO  BCARKET 
ACCESS 

"SEC.  181.  ACTIONS  CONCERNWO  BARRIERS 
TO  MARKET  ACCB8& 

"(a)  National  Tkadi  EsmiATn.— 

"(1)  In  GBNnAU— Not  later  than  the  date 
on  which  the  initial  report  is  required  under 
subsection  (bKl),  the  United  States  Trade 
Representative,  through  the  Interagency 
trade  organization  established  pursuant  to 
section  242(a)  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
of  1M2: 

"(A)  Identify  and  analyze  acts,  policies,  or 
practices  which  constitute  significant  bar- 
riers to,  or  distortions  of— 

"(i)  United  States  exports  of  goods  (in- 
cluding agricultural  commodities)  or  serv- 
ices, and 

"(U)  foreign  direct  investment  by  United 
States  persons,  especially  if  such  investment 
has  implications  for  trade  in  goods  or  serv- 
ices; and 

"(B)  make  an  estimate  of  the  trade-dis- 
torting impact  on  United  States  commerce 
of  any  act,  policy,  or  practice  identified 
under  subparagraph  (A). 

"(2)  CBtTAIN  FACTORS  TAKKN  tlfTO  ACCOUNT 
nr      MAKINO      ANALYSIS      AND      ISTIMATX.— In 

mafcing  any  analysis  or  estimate  under  para- 
graph (1),  the  Trade  Representative  shall 
take  into  account— 

"(A)  the  relative  impact  of  the  act.  policy, 
or  practice  on  United  States  commerce; 

"(B)  the  availability  of  information  to  dcx:- 
ument  prices,  market  shares,  and  other  mat- 
ters necessary  to  demonstrate  the  effects  of 
the  act,  policy,  or  practice: 

"(C)  the  extent  to  which  such  act.  policy, 
or  practice  is  subject  to  international  agree- 
ments to  which  the  United  States  is  a  party; 
and 

"(D)  any  advice  given  through  appropri- 
ate committees  established  pursuant  to  sec- 
Uon  135. 

"(3)  Annual  revisions  and  ufdatks.— The 
Trade  Representative  shall  annually  revise 
and  update  the  analysis  and  estimate  under 
paragraph  (1). 

"(b)  Report  to  Congress.- 

"(1)  In  general.— On  or  before  the  date 
which  is  one  year  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  International  Trade  and  In- 
vestment Act,  and  each  year  thereafter,  the 
Trade  Representative  shall  submit  the  anal- 
ysis and  estimate  under  subsection  (a)  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate 
and  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

"(2)  Reports  to  include  inpormation 
with  respect  to  action  being  taken.— the 
Trade  Representative  shall  include  in  each 
report  submitted  under  paragraph  (1)  infor- 
mation with  respect  to  any  action  taken  (or 
the  reasons  for  no  action  taken)  to  elimi- 
nate any  act,  policy,  or  practice  identified 
under  subsection  (a),  including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to- 

"(A)  any  action  under  section  301,  or 

"(B)  negotiations  or  consultations  with 
foreign  governments. 

"(3)  Consultation  with  congress  on 
TRADE  PoucY  PRIORITIES.- The  Trade  Repre- 
sentative shall  keep  the  committees  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)  currently  informed 
with  respect  to  trade  policy  priorities  for 
the  purposes  of  expanding  market  opportu- 
niUes. 

"(c)  Assistance  op  Other  Agenches.— 


"(1)  Pdrnishinq  op  hipormation.— The 
head  of  each  department  or  agency  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government,  in- 
cluding any  independent  agency,  is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  furnish  to  the  Trade 
Representative  or  to  the  appropriate 
agency,  upon  request,  such  data,  reports, 
and  other  Information  as  is  necessary  for 
the  Trade  Representative  to  carry  out  his 
functions  under  this  section. 

"(2)  Restrictions  on  release  or  use  op 
inpormation.— Nothing  In  this  subsection 
shall  authorize  the  release  of  information 
to,  or  the  use  of  information  by,  the  Trade 
Representative  In  a  manner  inconsistent 
with  law  or  any  procediire  established  pur- 
suant thereto. 

"(3)  Personnel  and  services.— The  head 
of  any  department,  agency,  or  Instrumental- 
ity of  the  United  States  may  detail  such  per- 
sonnel and  may  furnish  such  services,  with 
or  without  reimbursement,  as  the  Trade 
Representative  may  request  to  assist  in  car- 
rying out  his  functions.". 

(b)  CoNPORMiNG  Amehdment.— The  table 
of  contents  for  title  I  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(Chapter  8— Barriers  to  Market  Access 

"Sec.   181.  Actions  concerning  barriers  to 
market  access.". 

SEC.  104.  AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  IH  OP  THE 
TRADE  ACT  OP  1974. 

(a)  Presidential  Action  in  the  Case  op 
Unpair  Trade  Practices.— Section  301(a) 
(19  UJ3.C.  2411(a))  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)  Determinations  Requiring  Action.— 

"(1)  In  general.— If  the  President  deter- 
mines that  action  by  the  United  States  is 
appropriate— 

"(A)  to  enforce  the  rights  of  the  United 
States  under  any  trade  agreement;  or 

"(B)  to  respond  to  any  act,  policy,  or  prac- 
tice of  a  foreign  coimtry  or  instrumentality 
that- 

"(1)  is  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of, 
or  otherwise  denies  benefits  to  the  United 
States  under,  any  trade  agreement,  or 

"(11)  is  unjustifiable,  unreasonable,  or  dis- 
criminatory and  burdens  or  restricts  United 
States  commerce: 

the  President  shall  take  all  appropriate  and 
feasible  action  within  his  power  to  enforce 
such  rights  or  to  obtain  the  elimination  of 
such  act.  policy,  or  practice. 

"(2)  Scope  op  action.— The  President  may 
exercise  his  authority  under  this  section 
with  respect  to  any  goods  or  sector— 

"(A)  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis  or 
solely  against  the  foreign  country  or  instru- 
mentality involved,  and 

"(B)  without  regard  to  whether  or  not 
such  goods  or  sector  were  involved  in  the 
act,  policy,  or  practice  identified  under  para- 
graph (1).". 

(b)  Other  Action  by  President.— Section 
301(b)  (19  U.S.C.  2411(b))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (1); 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2)— 

(A)  by  inserting  "notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,"  before  "impose": 

(B)  by  striking  out  "products"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "goods":  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  the  period  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and  "and": 
and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(3)  propose  legislation  where  necessary 
and  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  objectives 
of  subsection  (a). 


Any  legislation  proposed  under  paragraph 
(3)  shall  be  treated  as  an  Implementing  bill 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  151. 
except  that,  for  purposes  of  section 
ISKcKl),  no  trade  agreement  shaU  be  re- 
quired and  the  day  on  which  the  imple- 
menting bill  is  submitted  shaU  be  treated  as 
the  day  on  which  the  trade  agreement  is 
submitted.  The  President  shall  notify  Con- 
gress, and  publish  notice  in  the  Federal 
Register,  of  his  Intention  to  propose  legisla- 
tion under  paragraph  (3)  at  least  90  days 
before  the  implementing  bill  is  submitted.", 
(c)  Initiation  op  Investigations  by  or  on 
Motion  op  Trade  Representative.— 

(1)  In  general.— Section  302  (19  U.S.C. 
2412)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•SEC.  3oa.  iwrriATiow  op  investioations 

BY  UNITED  STATES  TRADE  REP- 
RBBENTATTVE. 

"(a)  Piling  op  Petition.— 

"(1)  In  general.- Any  Interested  person 
mi^ftle  a  petition  with  the  United  States 
TnHe  Representative  (hereinafter  in  this 
chapter  referred  to  as  the  'Trade  Represent- 
ative') requesting  the  President  to  take 
action  imder  section  301  and  setting  forth 
the  allegations  in  support  of  the  request. 

"(2)  Review  op  allegations.— The  Trade 
Representative  shall  review  the  allegations 
in  the  petition  and,  not  later  than  45  days 
after  the  date  on  which  he  received  the  peti- 
tion, shall  determine  whether  to  initiate  an 
investigation. 

"(b)  Determinations  Regarding  Peti- 
tions.- 

"(1)  Negative  determination.— If  the 
Trade  Representative  determines  not  to  ini- 
tiate an  investigation  with  respect  to  a  peti- 
tion, he  ShaU  inform  the  petitioner  of  the 
reasons  therefor  and  shall  publish  notice  of 
the  determination,  together  with  a  summa- 
ry of  such  reasons.  In  the  F^eral  Register. 

"(2)  Appirmative  determination.— If  the 
Trade  Representative  determines  to  initiate 
an  Investigation  with  respect  to  a  petition, 
he  shall  initiate  an  investigation  regarding 
the  issues  raised.  The  Trade  Representative 
shall  publish  a  summary  of  the  petition  In 
the  Federal  Register  and  shall,  as  soon  as 
possible,  provide  opportunity  for  the  presen- 
tation of  views  concerning  the  issues,  includ- 
ing a  public  hearing— 

"(A)  within  the  30-day  period  after  the 
date  of  the  determination  (or  on  a  date 
after  such  period  if  agreed  to  by  the  peti- 
tioner) if  a  public  hearing  within  such 
period  is  requested  in  the  petition;  or 

"(B)  at  such  other  time  if  a  timely  request 
therefor  is  made  by  the  petitioner. 

"(c)  Determination  To  Initiate  by 
Motion  op  Trade  Representative.— 

"(1)  Determination  to  initiate.— If  the 
Trade  Representative  determines  with  re- 
spect to  any  matter  that  an  investigation 
should  be  initiated  in  order  to  advise  the 
I*resident  concerning  the  exercise  of  the 
President's  authority  under  section  301,  the 
Trade  Representative  shall  publish  such  de- 
termination in  the  Federal  Register  and 
such  determination  shall  be  treated  as  an 
affirmative  determination  under  subsection 
(bK2). 

"(2)  Consultation  bepore  initiation.- 
The  Trade  Representative  shall,  before 
making  any  determination  under  paragraph 
(1),  consult  with  appropriate  committees  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  section  135.". 

(2)  Conforming  amendicents.— 
(A)  Section  141(d)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (6). 


(it)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (7)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  "and",  and 

(ill)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(8)  provide,  where  authorized  by  law. 
copies  of  documents  to  persons  at  cost, 
except  that  any  funds  so  received  shall  be 
credited  to,  and  be  available  for  use  from, 
the  account  from  which  expenditures  relat- 
ing thereto  were  made.". 

(B)  Section  303  (19  U.S.C.  2413)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(i)  by  striking  out  "with  respect  to  a  peti- 
tion": 

(11)  by  inserting  "or  the  determination  of 
the  Trade  Representative  under  section 
302(cKl)"  after  "in  the  petition":  and 

(ill)  by  inserting  "(if  any)"  after  "petition- 
er". 

(C)  SecUon  304  (19  UJ3.C.  2414)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "issues  raised  in  the  peti- 
tion" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "matters 
under  investigation"  in  pariagraph  (1)  of 
subsection  (a). 

(D)  The  item  relating  to  section  302  in  the 
table  of  contents  \s  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 
"Sec.   302.   Initiation   of   investigations  by 

United    SUtes    Trade    Repre- 
sentative.", 
(d)  Extension  op  Time  por  Reques'ts  por 

Consultations.- Section    303    (19    U.S.C. 

2413)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(a)  In  General.—"  before 
"On";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  Delay  op  Request  por  Consulta- 
tions POR  Up  TO  90  Days.— 

"(1)  In  general.— Notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (a)— 

"(A)  the  United  States  Trade  RepresenU- 
tlve  may  delay  for  up  to  90  days  any  request 
for  consultations  under  subsection  (a)  for 
the  purpose  of  verifying  or  Improving  the 
petition  to  ensure  an  adequate  basis  for  con- 
sultation, and 

"(B)  if  such  consultations  are  delayed  by 
reason  of  subparagraph  (A),  each  time  limi- 
tation under  section  304  shall  be  extended 
for  the  period  of  such  delay. 

"(2)  Notice  and  report.— The  Trade  Rep- 
resentative shall— 

"(A)  publish  notice  of  any  delay  under 
paragraph  (1)  in  the  Federal  Register,  and 

"(B)  report  to  Congress  on  the  reasons  for 
such  delay  In  the  report  required  by  section 
306.". 

(e)  Definitions.- 

(1)  CoMMzacx  defined.— Paragraph  (1)  of 
section  301(d)  (19  UJ5.C.  301(d))  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  Definition  of  commerce.— The  term 
'commerce'  Includes,  but  is  not  limited  to— 

"(A)  services  associated  with  International 
trade,  whether  or  not  such  services  are  re- 
lated to  specific  goods,  and 

"(B)  foreign  direct  investment  by  United 
States  persons  with  implications  for  trade  in 
goods  or  services.". 

(2)  Unreasonable,  owjustipiable.  and  dis- 
criminatory defined.— Section  301(d)  (19 
U.S.C.  2411(d))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(3)  Defimtion  of  unreasonable.— The 
term  'unreasonable'  means  any  act,  policy, 
or  practice  which,  while  not  necessarily  in 
violation  of  or  inconsistent  with  the  Interna- 
tional legal  rights  of  the  United  States,  is 
otherwise  deemed  to  be  unfair  and  Inequita- 
ble. The  term  includes,  but  is  not  limited  to, 
any  act,  policy,  or  practice  which  denies  fair 
and  equitable— 


"(A)  market  opportunities: 
"(B)  opportunities  for  the  establishment 
of  an  enterprise:  or 

"(C)  provision  of  adequate  protection  of 
intellectual  property  rights. 
"(4)  Definition  op  unjustifiable.— 
"(A)  In  general.- The  term  'unjustifiable' 
means  any  act,  policy,  or  practice  which  is 
in  violation  of.  or  inconsistent  with,  the 
international  legal  rights  of  the  United 
States. 

"(B)  Certain  actions  included.— The 
term  'unjustifiable'  Includes,  but  is  not  lim- 
ited to,  any  act,  policy,  or  practice  described 
In  subparagraph  (A)  which  denies  national 
or  most-favored-nation  treatment,  the  right 
of  establishment,  or  protection  of  intellectu- 
al property  rights. 

"(5)  Definition  of  discriminatory.— The 
term  'discriminatory'  includes  where  appro- 
priate any  act,  policy,  or  practice  which 
denies  national  or  most-favored-nation 
treatment  to  United  States  goods,  services, 
or  investment.". 

(3)  Conforming  amendment.— Section 
301(d)  (19  U.S.C.  2411(d))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  heading  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof: 

"(d)  Dbpinitions:  Special  Rule  for 
Vessel  Construction  Subsidies.— Por  pur- 
poses of  this  section—". 

(f)  Amendbcents  to  Section  305.— Section 
305  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  UJS.C. 
2415)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Certain  Business  Information  Not 
Made  Available.— 

"(1)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2),  and  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law  (Including  section  552 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code),  no  informa- 
tion requested  and  received  by  the  Trade 
RepresenUtlve  in  aid  of  any  Investigation 
under  this  chapter  shall  be  made  available 
to  any  person  if — 

"(A)  the  person  providing  such  informa- 
tion certifies  that— 

"(i)  such  information  is  business  confiden- 
tial, 

"(11)  the  disclosure  of  such  Information 
would  endanger  trade  secrets  or  profitabil- 
ity, and 

"(111)  such  information  is  not  generally 
available; 

"(B)  the  Trade  Representative  determines 
that  such  certification  is  well-founded:  and 

"(C)  to  the  extent  required  in  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Trade  Representative,  the 
person  providing  such  Information  provides 
an  adequate  nonconfidential  summary  of 
such  information. 

"(2)  Use  op  information.— The  Trade 
Representative  may— 

"(A)  use  such  information,  or  make  such 
information  avaUable  (in  his  own  discretion) 
to  any  employee  of  the  Federal  Government 
for  use,  in  any  investigation  under  this 
chapter,  or 

"(B)  may  make  such  information  available 
to  any  other  person  in  a  form  which  cannot 
be  associated  with,  or  otherwise  identify, 
the  person  providing  the  information.". 

SEC.  106.  NECXJT1ATIMG  OBJECTIVES  WITH 
RESPECT  TO  INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE  IN  SERVICES  AND  INVEST- 
MENT AND  HIGH  TECHNOI/JGT 
INDUSTRIES. 

(a)  Negotiating  Objectives.— 

(1)  In  GENERAL.— <:hapter  1  of  title  I  is 
amended  by  inserting  Immediately  after  sec- 
tion 1<M  the  following  new  section: 


"SEC.  104A.  NEGOTIATINO  OBJECTIVES  WITH 
RESPECT  TO  TRADE  IN  SERV- 
ICES. FOREIGN  DIRECT  INVEST- 
MENT. AND  HIGH  TECHNOLOGY 
PRODUCrre. 

"(a)  Trade  in  Services.— Principal  United 
SUtes  negotiating  objectives  under  section 
102  ShaU  be— 

"(1)  to  reduce  or  to  eliminate  barriers  to. 
or  other  distortions  of,  international  trade 
in  services  (particularly  United  States  serv- 
ice sector  trade  In  foreign  markets),  includ- 
ing barriers  that  deny  national  treatment 
and  the  rights  of  establishment  and  oper- 
ation In  such  markets:  and 

"(2)  to  develop  IntematlonaUy  agreed 
rules,  including  dispute  settlement  proce- 
dures, which— 

"(A)  are  consistent  with  the  commercial 
poUcles  of  the  United  States,  and 

"(B)  will  reduce  or  eliminate  such  barriers 
or  distortions  and  help  ensure  open  interna-  . 
tional  trade  in  services. 

"(b)  Foreign  Direct  Investment.- Prind- 
pal    United    SUtes    negotiating    objectives  • 
under  section  102  shaU  be— 

"(1)  to  reduce  or  to  eliminate  artificial  or 
trade-distorting  barriers  to  foreign  direct  in- 
vestment, to  expand  the  principle  of  nation- 
al treatment,  and  to  reduce  unreasonable 
barriers  to  esUblishment;  and 

"(2)  to  develop  IntematlonaUy  agreed 
rules,  including  dispute  settlement  proce- 
dures, which— 

"(A)  wiU  help  ensure  a  free  flow  of  foreign 
direct  Investment,  and 

"(B)  wiU  reduce  or  eliminate  the  trade  dis- 
tortive  effects  of  certain  investment  related 
measures. 

"(c)  High  Technology  Products.— Princi- 
pal United  SUtes  negotiating  objectives 
shaUbe— 

"(1)  to  obUln  and  preserve  the  maximum 
openness  with  respect  to  international  trade 
and  Investment  in  high  technology  products 
and  related  services; 

"(2)  to  obtain  the  elimination  or  reduction 
of,  or  compensation  for.  the  significantly 
distorting  effects  of,  foreign  government 
acts,  poUcies,  or  practices  identified  in  sec- 
tion 181.  with  particular  consideration  given 
to  the  nature  and  extent  of  foreign  govern- 
ment intervention  affecting  United  SUtes 
exports  of  high  technology  producU  or  in- 
vestments in  high  technology  industries,  in- 
cluding— 

"(A)  foreign  Industrial  poUcies  which  dis- 
tort International  trade  or  investment: 

"(B)  measures  which  deny  national  treat- 
ment or  otherwise  discriminate  In  favor  of 
domestic  high  technology  industries: 

"(C)  measures  which  impair  access  to  do- 
mestic markets  for  key  commodity  products; 
and 

"(D)  measures  which  faciUUte  or  encour- 
age anticompetitive  market  practices  or 
structures: 

"(3)  to  obtain  commitments  that  official 
poUcy  of  foreign  countries  or  instrumental- 
ities wlU  not  discourage  government  or  pri- 
vate procurement  of  foreign  high  technolo- 
gy products  and  related  services: 

"(4)  to  obtain  the  reduction  or  elimination 
of  aU  tariffs  on,  and  other  barriers  to. 
United  SUtes  exports  of  high  technology 
products  and  related  services; 

"(5)  to  obtain  commitments  to  foster  na- 
tional treatment: 
"(6)  to  obtain  commitments  to— 
"(A)  foster  the  pursuit  of  joint  scientific 
cooperation  between  companies.  Institutions 
or  governmental  entities  of  the  United 
SUtes  and  those  of  the  trading  partners  of 
the  United  SUtes  in  areas  of  mutual  inter- 
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est  through  such  measures  as  financial  par- 
ticipation and  technical  and  personnel  ex- 
chuices.and 

"(B)  ensure  that  access  by  all  participants 
to  the  results  of  any  such  cooperative  ef- 
forts should  not  be  impaired;  and 

"(7)  to  provide  effective  minimum  safe- 
guards for  the  acquisition  and  enforcement 
of  intellectual  property  rights  and  the  prop- 
erty value  of  proprietary  data. 

"(d)  Detiritior  op  Barriers  ard  Other 
DiSTORTioRS.— For  purposes  of  subsection 
(a),  the  term  'barriers  to,  or  other  distor- 
tions of,  international  trade  in  services'  in- 
cludes, but  is  not  limited  to— 

"(1)  barriers  to  the  right  of  establishment 
In  foreign  markets,  and 

"(2)  restrictions  on  the  operation  of  enter- 
prises in  foreign  markets,  including— 

"(A)  direct  or  indirect  restrictions  on  the 
transfer  of  information  into,  or  out  of,  the 
country  or  instrumentality  concerned,  and 

"(B)  restrictions  on  the  use  of  data  proc- 
essing facilities  within  or  outside  of  such 
country  or  instrumentality.". 

(2)  CoNroRMiNG  AMERSMERT.— The  table  of 
contents  for  chapter  1  of  title  I  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  the  item  relating  to  sec- 
tion 104  the  following  new  item: 

"Sec.  1(KA.  Negotiating  objectives  with  re- 
spect to  trade  in  services,  for- 
eign direct  investment,  and 
high  technology  products.". 

SEC.  10«.  PROVISIONS  RELATINO  TO  DTTER- 
NATIONAL  TRADE  IN  SERVICES. 

(a)  CooKSDiATioR  OP  Uritkd  States  Poli- 


(1)  Ir  gereral.— The  United  States  Trade 
Representative,  through  the  interagency 
trade  organization  established  pursuant  to 
section  242(a)  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
of  1962  or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  shall, 
in  conformance  with  other  provisions  of 
law,  develop  (and  coordinate  the  implemen- 
tation of)  United  States  policies  concerning 
trade  in  services. 

(2)  Federal  agercies.— In  order  to  encour- 
age effective  development  and  coordination 
of  United  States  policies  on  trade  in  serv- 
ices, each  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  responsible  for  the  regulation 
of  any  service  sector  industry  shall,  as  ap- 
propriate, advise  and  work  with  the  United 
States  Trade  Representative  concerning 
matters  that  have  come  to  the  department's 
or  agency's  attention  with  respect  to— 

(A)  the  treatment  afforded  United  States 
service  sector  interests  in  foreign  markets, 
or 

(B)  allegations  of  unfair  practices  by  for- 
eign governments  or  companies  in  a  service 
sector. 

(3)  No  alteratior  op  ezistirg  autbor- 
mr.— Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  alter  any  existing  authority  or  re- 
sponsibility with  respect  to  any  specific 
service  sector. 

(b)  Service  Irdustries  Developmert  Pro- 
gram.— 

(1)  Ir  gerrral.— The  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce is  authorized  to  establish  a  service  in- 
dustries development  program.  Such  pro- 
gram shall  be  designed  to— 

(A)  promote  the  competitiveness  of 
United  States  service  firms  and  American 
employees  through  appropriate  economic 
policies; 

(B)  promote  actively  the  use  and  sale  of 
United  States  services  abroad  and  develop 
trade  opportunities  for  United  States  serv- 
ice firms; 

(C)  develop  a  data  base  for  policymaking 
pertaining  to  services; 


(D)  collect  and  analyze,  in  consultation 
with  appropriate  agencies,  information  per- 
taining to  the  international  operations  and 
competitiveness  of  United  States  service  in- 
dustries, including  information  with  respect 
to— 

(i)  United  States  regulation  of  service  In- 
dustries; 

(11)  tax  treatment  of  services,  with  particu- 
lar emphasis  on  the  effect  of  United  States 
taxation  on  the  international  competitive- 
ness of  United  States  firms  and  exports; 

(ill)  antitrust  policies  as  such  policies 
affect  the  competitiveness  of  United  States 
firms; 

(iv)  treatment  of  services  in  international 
agreements  of  the  United  States;  and 

(v)  adequacy  of  current  United  States 
export  promotion  activities  in  the  service 
sector.  For  purposes  of  the  collection  and 
analysis  required  by  this  subsection,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  any  reporting  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  makes  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  such  collection  and  re- 
porting shall  distinguish  between  income 
from  investment  and  income  from  nonin- 
vestment  services;  related  issues  by  the 
United  SUtes  Trade  Representative  and  the 
domestic  implementation  of  service-related 
agreements; 

(F)  collect  such  statistical  information  on 
the  domestic  service  sector  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  development  of  governmental 
policies  toward  the  service  sector; 

(0)  conduct  sectoral  studies  of  domestic 
service  industries; 

(H)  collect  comparative  international  in- 
formation on  service  industries  and  policies 
of  foreign  governments  toward  services; 

(1)  develop  policies  to  strengthen  the 
export  competitiveness  of  domestic  service 
industries; 

(J)  conduct  a  program  of  research  and 
analysis  of  service-related  issues  and  prob- 
lems, including  forecasts  and  industrial 
strategies;  and 

(K)  provide  statistical,  analytical,  and 
policy  information  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  service  industries. 

(2)  AvAiiABiLiTY  OF  puNDs.— The  Secretary 
of  Commerce  shall  carry  out  the  program 
under  this  subsection  from  funds  otherwise 
made  available  to  him  which  may  be  used 
for  such  purposes. 

(C)  COORSIRATIOR  WfTH  STATES.— 

(1)  Statexert  OP  POLICY.— It  is  the  policy 
of  Congress  that  the  President  shall,  as  he 
deems  appropriate— 

(A)  consult  with  State  governments  on 
issues  of  trade  policy  affecting  the  regula- 
tory authority  of  non-Federal  governments, 
or  their  procurement  of  goods  and  services; 
and 

(B)  establish  one  or  more  intergovernmen- 
tal policy  advisory  committees  on  trade 
which  shall  serve  as  a  principal  forum  in 
which  State  and  local  governments  may 
consult  with  the  Federal  Government  with 
respect  to  the  matters  described  In  subpara- 
graph (A). 

(2)  ESTABLISHXERT  OP  ROR-PEDBRAL  GOVERR- 
MERTAL  TRADE  ADVISORY  COIOflTTEES.— Sec- 
tion 135  (19  U.S.C.  2155)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "and  the  non-Federal  gov- 
ernmental sector"  after  "private  sector"  in 
subsection  (a), 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (c) 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  The  President— 

"(A)  may  establish  policy  advisory  com- 
mittees representing  non-Federal  govern- 
mental interests  to  provide,  where  the  Presi- 
dent finds  it  necessary,  policy  advice— 

"(i)  on  matters  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a),  and 


"(11)  with  respect  to  implementation  of 
trade  agreements,  and 

"(B)  shall  include  as  members  of  commit- 
tees established  under  paragraph  (2)  repre- 
sentatives of  non-Federal  governmental  In- 
terests where  he  finds  such  inclusion  appro- 
priate after  consultation  by  the  Trade  Rep- 
resentative with  such  representatives."; 

(C)  by  inserting  "or  non-Federal  govern- 
ment" after  "private"  each  place  it  appears 
in  subsections  (g)  and  (J); 

(D)  by  inserting  "government."  before 
"labor"  in  subsection  (J);  and 

(E)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(m)  Nor-Federal  Ooverrmert  De- 
piRED.— The  term  'non-Federal  government' 
means— 

"(1)  any  State,  territory,  or  possession  of 
the  United  States,  or  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, or  any  political  subdivision  thereof,  or 

"(2)  any  agency  or  instrumentality  of  any 
entity  described  in  paragraph  (1).";  and 

(F)  by  inserting  "or  Public"  after  "PrivaU" 
in  the  heading  thereof. 

(3)  CORPORMING  AMERDMERTS. — 

(A)  Section  104(c)  (19  U.S.C.  2114(c)>  is 
amended  by  inserting  "or  non-Federal  gov- 
ernmental" after  "private". 

(B)  Sections  303  (19  U.S.C.  2413)  and 
304(b)(2)  (19  U.S.C.  2414(b)(2))  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  "private  sector". 

(C)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  3  of 
title  I  is  amended  by  inserting  "and  public" 
after  "private"  in  the  item  relating  to  sec- 
tion 135. 

SEC.  107.  NEGOTIATING  ADTHORTTY  WITH 
RESPECT  TO  FOREIGN  DIRECT 
INVESTMENT. 

Paragraph  (3)  of  section  102(g)  (19  U.S.C. 
2112(g)(3))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  the  term  'international  trade'  in- 
cludes— 

"(A)  trade  in  both  goods  and  services,  and 

"(B)  foreign  direct  investment  by  United 
States  persons,  especially  if  such  investment 
has  implications  for  trade  in  goods  and  serv- 
ices.". 

SEC.  108.  NEGOTIATION  OP  AGREEMENTS 
<X>NCERNING  HIGH  TECHNOLO- 
GY INDDSTRIES. 

(a)  Authorizatior  To  Erter  I^to  Agree- 
merts.— The  President  may  enter  into  such 
bilateral  or  multilateral  agreements  as  may 
be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  achieve  the 
objectives  of  this  section  and  the  negotiat- 
ing objectives  under  section  104A(c)  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974. 

(b)  Modipicatior  or  Cortiruarce  op 
Duties.— 

(1)  Ir  gereral.— Chapter  2  of  title  I  is 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

■SEC.  128.  MODIFICAllON  AND  CONTINU- 
ANCE OP  TREATMENT  WITH  RE- 
SPECTT  TO  DUTIES  ON  HIGH 
TECHNOLOGY  PRODUCTS. 

"(a)  In  order  to  carry  out  any  agreement 
concluded  as  a  result  of  the  negotiating  ob- 
jectives under  section  104A(c).  the  President 
may  proclaim,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
chapter  3— 

"(1)  such  modification,  elimination,  or 
continuance  of  any  existing  duty,  duty-free, 
or  excise  treatment,  or 

"(2)  such  additional  duties, 
as  he  deems  appropriate. 

"(b)  The  President  shall  exercise  his  au- 
thority under  subsection  (a)  only  with  re- 
spect to  the  following  items  listed  in  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  SUtes  (19 
n.S.C.  1202): 


"(1)  Accounting,  computing,  and  other 
data  proc^sing  machines  provided  for  In 
item  676.15. 

"(2)  Data  processing  machines  provided 
for  in  item  676.30. 

"(3)  Transistors  provided  for  In  item 
687.70. 

"(4)  Monolithic  integrated  circuits  provid- 
ed for  in  item  687.74. 

"(5)  Integrated  circuits  provided  for  In 
item  687.77. 

"(6)  Electronic  components  provided  for 
in  item  687.81. 

"(c)  Tehmihatior.— The  President  may  ex- 
ercise his  authority  under  this  section  only 
during  the  5-year  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  International 
Trade  and  Investment  Act.". 

(2)  CoRPORMiRG  amermiert.- The  table  of 
contents  of  chapter  1  of  title  I  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  item: 

"Sec.  128.  Modification  and  continuance  of 
treatment  with  respect  to 
duties  on  high  technology 
products.". 

SEC.  109.  STUDY  ON  HONEY  IMPORTS. 

(a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  in  1976  the  International  Trade  Com- 
mission found  that  honey  imports  threat- 
ened serious  injury  to  the  domestic  honey 
industry  and  recommended  action  to  control 
honey  imports, 

(2)  the  domestic  honey  Industry  is  essen- 
tial for  production  of  many  agricultural 
crops, 

(3)  a  significant  part  of  our  total  diet  Is 
dependent  directly  or  indirectly  on  insect 
pollination. 

(4)  it  is  imperative  that  the  domestic 
honey  bee  industry  be  maintained  at  a  level 
sufficient  to  provide  crop  pollination. 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  should  promptly 
request  the  President  to  call  for  an  Interna- 
tional Trade  Commission  investigation  of 
honey  imports,  under  section  22  of  the  Agri- 
culture Adjustment  Act. 

TITLE  II-WITHHOLDINO  ON  INTER- 
EST. DIVIDENDS.  AND  PATRONAGE 
DIVIDENDS 

SEC.  Ml.  AMENDMENT  OP  I9M  CODE. 

Except  as  otherwise  expressly  provided, 
whenever  in  this  title  an  amendment  is  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  an  amendment  to  a  sec- 
tion or  other  provision,  the  reference  shall 
be  considered  to  be  made  to  a  section  or 
other  provision  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954. 

SBC.  202.  DELAY  IN  WITHHOLDING  ON  INTER- 
EST AND  DIVIDENDS. 

Section  308  of  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal 
Responsibility  Act  of  1982  (relating  to  effec- 
tive dates  and  special  rules  involving  with- 
holding on  Interest  and  dividends)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsection  (a)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(a)  Ir  Gereral.— Except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  this  section,  the  amendments 
made  by  this  subtitle  shall  apply  to  interest, 
dividends,  and  patronage  dividends  paid  or 
credited  after  June  30,  1987. 

"(b)  WiTHHOlDIRG  OH  IRTEREST,  DIVI- 
DERDS,     ARD    PaTRORAOE    DIVIDERDS    NOT    TO 

Take  Eppbct  ip  Compliance  Substartially 
Improves.— 

"(1)  Study  by  cobiptroller  gereral.— The 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  SUtes 
shall  conduct  a  study  with  respect  to  the 
collection  of  taxes  on  interest,  dividends, 
and  patronage  dividends. 


"(2)  Determiratior  op  percertage  op  com- 
PLiARCE.— In  connection  with  the  study 
under  paragraph  (1).  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral shall  compute  the  percentage  deter- 
mined by  dividing— 

"(A)  the  amount  of  interest,  dividends, 
and  patronage  dividends  which  the  Comp- 
troller General  reasonably  estimates  was 
shown  on  returns  of  tax  imposed  by  subtitle 
A  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954— 

"(i)  which  were  required  to  be  filed  by  in- 
dividuals for  taxable  years  which  begin  in 
1985,  and 

"(11)  which  were  filed  within  the  time  pre- 
scribed by  law  (determined  with  regard  to 
any  extension)  and  before  August  15,  1986, 
by 

"(B)  the  aggregate  amount  of  interest, 
dividends,  and  patronage  dividends  which 
the  Comptroller  General  reasonably  esti- 
mates was  required  to  be  shown  on  returns 
described  in  subparagraph  (A)  (without 
regard  to  clause  (11)  thereof). 

"(3)  Report  to  cororess.— Not  later  than 
January  1,  1987,  the  Comptroller  General 
shall  submit  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives  and 
the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate 
the  resulU  of  the  study  conducted  under 
paragraph  (1)  and  the  percentage  deter- 
mined under  paragraph  (2). 

"(4)  WiTHHOLDIRC  ROT  IMPLEMERTED  IP 
COMPLIARCX  SUBSTARTIALLY  IMPROVED.— 

"(A)  Ir  gereral.- If  the  percentage  deter- 
mined under  paragraph  (2)  is  95  percent  or 
greater,  then  the  amendments  made  by  this 
subtitle  shall  not  apply  to  any  Interest,  divi- 
dends, or  patronage  dividends  paid  or  cred- 
ited after  June  30, 1987. 

"(B)  WiTHHOLDIRC  TO  APPLY  IP  COMPLIARCE 
NOT  SUBSTARTIALLY   IMPROVED  ARD  CORGRESS 

AGREES.— If  subparagraph  (A)  does  not 
apply,  the  amendments  made  by  this  sub- 
title shall  apply  to  any  interest,  dividends, 
or  patronage  dividends  paid  or  credited 
after  June  30,  1987,  only  if  both  Houses  of 
Congress  adopt,  before  April  1,  1987,  a  con- 
current resolution,  the  matter  after  the  re- 
solving clause  of  which  is  as  follows:  "That 
the  Congress  approves  of  the  determination 
of  the  Comptroller  General  under  section 
308(aK2)  of  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Re- 
sponsibility Act  of  1982  that  the  compliance 
percentage  for  payment  of  taxes  on  interest. 
dividends,  and  patronage  dividends  is  less 
than  95  percent.'. 

"(C)  Expedited  procedure.— 

"(1)  Expedited  rules  to  apply.— The  rules 
of  subsections  (c)  through  (g)  of  section  151 
of  the  Trades  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2191) 
shall  apply  to  a  resolution  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (BKii)  in  the  same  manner  as 
such  rules  apply  to  an  implementing  reve- 
nue bill,  except  that  subsection  (eK3)  of 
such  section  151  shall  not  apply  and  such 
resolution,  upon  introduction  in  the  Senate 
and  the  Hoxise  of  RepresenUtives,  shall  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance  and 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  respec- 
tively. 

"(11)  Ir  gereral.— The  provisions  of  this 
subparagraph  are  enacted  by  the  Congress— 

"(I)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking 
power  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives  and 
the  Senate,  respectively,  and  as  such  they 
are  deemed  a  part  of  the  rules  of  each 
House,  respectively  and  they  supercede 
other  rules  only  to  the  extent  that  they  are 
inconsistent  therewith,  and 

"(II)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  the 
rules  at  any  time,  in  the  same  manner,  and 
to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  case  of  any 
other  rule  of  that  House. 


"(5)  ACTIOR  BY  comptroller  IP  CORGRESS 
DISAPPROVES        EARLIER        REPORT.— If        bOth 

Houses  of  Congress  do  not  adopt  the  resolu- 
tion described  in  paragraph  (4XBKil)  before 
April  1. 1987— 

"(A)  the  Comptroller  General  shall,  not 
later  than  January  1,  1988.  resubmit  the 
percentage  determined  under  paragraph  (2) 
(taking  into  account  any  revised  daU)  and 
report  such  percentage  to  the  committees 
described  in  such  paragraph,  and 

"(B)  if  the  percentage  is  less  than  95  per- 
cent, the  amendmenU  made  by  this  subtitle 
shall  apply  to  interest,  dividends,  or  patron- 
age dividends  paid  or  credited  after  June  30, 
1988,  if  both  Houses  of  Congress,  before 
April  1,  1988,  adopt  a  resolution  described  in 
paragraph  (4)(BKii). 

"(6)  Depiritiors.- For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  terms  interest',  dividends', 
and  patronage  dividends'  have  the  same 
meanings  given  such  terms  by  sections 
6049(b).  6042(b).  and  3454(c)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  respectively.",  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsections  (b).  (c), 
and  (d)  as  subsections  (c),  (d).  and  (e),  re- 
spectively. 

SEC.  a03.  APPUCA-nON  OP  BACKUP  WllH- 
HOLDINO  RULES  TO  CERTAIN 
PAYMENTS. 

(a)  Ir  Gereral.— Section  3402(s)  (relating 
to  extension  of  withholding  to  certain  pay- 
menU  where  indentlfying  number  not  fur- 
nished or  inaccurate)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(6)  Special  rules  por  backup  withhold- 

IRG  oh  IRTEREST.  DIVIDERDS.  ARD  PATRORAGB 
DIVIDERDS  ROT  REPORTED  OH  RETURR. — 

"(A)  Ir  gereral.- If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  any  payee  failed— 

"(i)  to  Include  in  any  return  of  tax  re- 
quired to  be  filed  for  any  taxable  year  more 
than  $50  of  any  backup  withholding  pay- 
mente  which- 

"(I)  are  described  in  clause  (ill),  (iv),  or 
(vi)  of  paragraph  (3KA)  of  this  subsection, 
and 

"(H)  are  required  to  be  included  in  such 
return,  or 

"(11)  to  file  the  return  of  tax  in  which  such 
payments  are  required  to  be  included, 
the  Secretary  shall  notify  the.payors  of  the 
paymenU  described  in  subclause  (I)  of  the 
requirement  to  deduct  and  withhold  under 
paragraph  (1)  (but  not  the  reason  therefor). 

"(B)  Notice  to  payee.— 

"(i)  Notice  by  secretary.— At  the  same 
time  as  the  Secretary  notifies  the  payor 
under  subparagraph  (A),  the  Secretary  shall 
notify  the  payee  of— 

"(I)  the  Secretary's  determination  under 
subparagraph  (A)  (and  the  reasons  there- 
for), and 

"(ID  the  requirement  that  the  payor 
deduct  and  withhold  tax  under  this  subsec- 
tion. 

"(11)  45-DAY  PERIOD  TO  RESPORD.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  prescribe  procedures  which 
allow  the  payee  to  respond  to  the  notice  re- 
ceived under  clause  (i)  within  45  days  of  re- 
ceipt of  such  notice. 

"(ill)  Notice  by  payor.— Any  payor  re- 
quired to  withhold  any  tax  under  paragraph 
(IKC)  shall,  at  the  time  such  withholding 
begins,  notify  the  payee  of  such  withhold- 
ing. 

"(C)  CJESSATIOR  op  WITHHOLDIRG.— If— 

"(i)  there  was  no  faOure  under  subpara- 
graph (A), 

"(11)  any  such  failure  (including  the  pay- 
ment of  any  tax,  penalty,  or  interest  with 
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respect  to  such  failure)  has  been  corrected, 
or 

"(ill)  the  payee  establishes  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Secretary  that  any  such  failure 
will  not  occur  again  and  that  withholding 
imder  paragraph  (I)  would  cause  undue 
hardship  to  such  payee, 
then  the  Secretary  shall  notify  payors  with- 
holding under  paragraph  (IKC)  to  cease 
such  withholding.". 

(b)  SO-Pexckmt  Backup  WrrHROLDiNG  n 
Casks  Wrxrk  Ikterkst.  Dividend,  AifD  Pa- 

mOHAGI     DlVlDEAD     PATHXHTS     IhVOLTKD.— 

Section  3403(sK5)  (relating  to  definitions 
and  special  rules)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph: 

"(K)  WrrHHOLDIKG  AT  20  PERCENT  Df  PAIL- 

UKX  nrvoLviNC  intehest,  dividends,  ok  pa- 
raoHACx  DIVIDER  OS.— In  the  case  of  any  with- 
holding required  under— 

"(1)  paragraph  (IKC),  or 

"(11)  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  of  paragraph 
(1)  to  the  extent  the  taxpayer  identification 
number  involved  relates  to  a  return  de- 
scribed in  clause  (ill),  (iv),  or  (vi)  of  para- 
graph (3)  (A), 

paragraph  (1)  shall  be  applied  by  substitut- 
ing '20  percent'  for  'IS  percent'.". 

(c)  MiNiMuif  Penalty  por  Failure  to  Im- 
plkmznt  Backup  Witkholding.— Section 
6672  (relating  to  penalty  for  failure  to  col- 
lect and  pay  over  tax,  etc.)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(c)  MumtUM  Penalty  por  Failure  to  Im- 
plxxxnt  Backup  Witrholding.— In  the  case 
of  any  failure  to  deduct  and  withhold  a  tax 
under  section  3402(sXlKC),  there  is  hereby 
imposed  a  penalty  equal  to  $100,  less  the 
amount  of  the  penalty  under  subsection  (a) 
with  respect  to  such  failure.". 

(d)  Skcrktaky  May  Require  Payors  To 
Get  Notice.— Section  3402(sK5)  (relating  to 
definitions  and  special  rules),  as  amended 
by  sulxection  (b),  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph: 

"(L)  Form  op  notice.— 

"(i)  In  general.— The  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe regulations  which  provide  that  notice 
may  be  given  under  paragraph  (1)  (B)  or  (C) 
by  requiring  payors  to  compare  the  tax 
identification  numbers  or  names  and  tax- 
payer Identification  numbers  of  all  payees 
of  such  payor  with  a  list  of  such  numbers  or 
such  names  and  numbers  maintained  by  the 
Secretary  and  with  respect  to  which  with- 
holding is  required  under  this  subsection. 

"(11)  Use  op  list  by  payor.— Any  payor  (or 
agent  thereof)  may  use  any  information  ob- 
tained from  the  list  described  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  solely  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
any  requirement  of  such  payor  under  this 
subsection. 

"(ill)  Cross  reperence.— For  civil  actions 
involving  misuse  of  taxpayer  return  infor- 
mation, see  section  7431.". 

(e)  CoNPORMiNG  Amendments.— Subsection 
(s)  of  section  3402  (relating  to  extension  of 
withholding  to  certain  payments  where 
identifying  number  not  furnished  or  inaccu- 
rate) is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (A), 

(B)  by  inserting  "or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (B),  and 

(C)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (B) 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(C)  the  Secretary  notifies  the  payor 
under  paragraph  (6)(A),", 

(2)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (C)  of 
paragraph  (2)  as  subparagraph  (D)  and  by 


inserting  after  subparagraph  (B)  of  para- 
graph (2)  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(C)  Failure  to  include  certain  amounts 
IN  income.— In  the  case  of  any  failure  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (C)  of  paragraph 
(1),  paragraph  (1)  shall  apply  to  any  bacliup 
withholding  payment  made  during  the 
period— 

"(1)  beginning  on  the  61st  day  after  the 
day  on  which  the  payor  was  notified  by  the 
Secretary  of  such  failure,  and 

"(11)  ending  on  the  day  on  which  the  Sec- 
retary notifies  the  payor  under  paragraph 
(6XC)  to  cease  withholding.", 

(3)  in  subparagraph  (D)  of  paragraph  (2), 
as  redesignated  by  paragraph  (2),  by  strik- 
ing out  "or  (B)"  in  clause  (i)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ".  (B),  or  (C)",  and 

(4)  by  inserting  "Or  to  Certain  Intxrkst, 
Dividend,  or  Patronage  Dfvidend  Payments 
Not  Reported"  after  "Inaccurate"  in  the 
caption  thereof. 

SEC.  304.  RETDRNS  ON  MAGNETIC  TAPE. 

Subsection  (e)  of  section  6011  (relating  to 
regulations  requiring  returns  on  magnetic 
tape,  etc.)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)  In  general.—"  before 
the  first  sentence  thereof,  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  (Certain  returns  must  be  piled  on 
magnetic  media.— In  the  case  of  any  person 
who  is  required  to  file  more  thtui  50  returns 
under  section  6042(a),  6044(a),  or  6049(a)  for 
any  calendar  year,  all  returns  under  such 
section  shall  be  on  magnetic  media.". 

SEC.  205.  PENALTY  POR  FAILURE  BY  PAYORS 
TO  MEET  (TERTAIN  REPORTING 
REQUIREMENTS. 

(a)  In  General.— Subsection  (a)  of  section 
6676  (relating  to  failure  to  supply  identify- 
ing numbers)  is  amended  by  redesignating 
paragraph  (2)  as  paragraph  (3)  and  by  in- 
serting after  paragraph  (1)  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(2)  Penalty  por  pailure  to  supply  cor- 
rect TIN  ON  CERTAIN  RETURNS.— 

"(A)  In  GENERAL.— If  any  person— 

"(i)  is  required  to  Include  in  any  return  re- 
quired to  be  filed  under  section  6042,  6044, 
or  6049  with  respect  to  another  person  the 
taxpayer  identification  number  of  such 
other  person,  and 

"(li)  fails  to  include  such  number  or  in- 
cludes an  incorrect  number, 
then,  in  lieu  of  any  penalty  under  para- 
graph (1),  such  person  shall  pay  a  penalty 
for  each  such  failure  equal  to  the  greater  of 
(I)  $50,  or  (III)  5  percent  of  the  amount  re- 
quired to  be  included  in  the  return  to  which 
such  failure  relates. 

"(B)  Increased  penalty  por  substantial 

NONCOMPLIANCE.— 

"(i)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  a  person 
who  is  described  in  clause  (11)  for  any  calen- 
dar year,  subparagraph  (A)  shall  t>e  applied 
with  respect  to  returns  relating  to  such  cal- 
endar year  by  substituting  '$100'  for  '$50' 
and  '10  percent'  for  '5  percent'. 

"(11)  Substantial  noncompliance.- For 
purposes  of  this  subparagraph,  a  person  is 
described  in  this  clause  if,  with  respect  to 
such  person,  the  sum  of  the  number  of  fail- 
ures under  this  paragraph  and  section  6652 
(aK3)  for  any  calendar  year  exceeds  the 
lesser  of — 

"(I)  10,000,  or 

"(II)  15  percent  of  the  number  of  returns 
required  to  be  filed  under  section  6042,  6044, 
or  6049  by  such  person  with  respect  to  such 
calendar  year. 

"(C)  No  penalty  in  certain  cases.— No 
penalty  shall  be  imposed  under  this  para- 
graph— 


"(i)  if  the  taxpayer  identification  number 
included  on  the  return  is  the  number  pro- 
vided after  December  31,  1982,  under  penal- 
ty of  perjury,  by  the  person  with  respect  to 
whom  such  return  relates  unless,  under  reg- 
ulations prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  such 
number  is  obviously  incorrect,  or 

"(ii)  for  any  period  during  which  a  person 
is  waiting  for  receipt  of  a  taxpayer  identifi- 
cation number  from  the  Secretary.". 

(b)  Failure  To  File  Statements.— Sul>sec- 
tion  (a)  of  section  6652  (relating  to  returns 
relating  to  Information  at  source,  payments 
of  dividends,  etc.,  and  certain  transfers  of 
stock)  is  amended- 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)(A)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  cUuses  (11),  (Ui),  and 
(iv)  and  by  redesignating  clauses  (v)  and  (vi) 
as  clauses  (ii)  and  (ill),  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "6042(e),  6044(f), 
6049(e).  or"  in  clause  (ill),  as  so  redesignat- 
ed, and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(3)  Failure  to  pile  certain  state- 
ments.— 

"(A)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  any 
person  who  fails  to  file  1  or  more  returns  or 
statements  under  section  6042.  6044,  or  6(K9 
on  the  date  prescribed  therefor  (determined 
with  regard  to  any  extension  of  time  for 
filing),  such  person  shall  pay  (upon  notice 
and  demand  by  the  Secretary  and  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  tax)  for  each  such  failure 
an  amount  equal  to  the  greater  of— 

"(i)  $100,  or 

"(ii)  7.5  percent  of  the  amount  required  to 
be  reported  on  the  statement. 

"(B)  Increased  penalty  por  substantial 
noncompliance.— In  the  case  of  a  person 
who  is  descrilaed  in  section  6676(a)(2)(B)(ii), 
subparagraph  (A)  shall  t>e  applied  by  substi- 
tuting '$200'  for  '$100'  and  'IS  percent'  for 
'7.5  percent'.". 

SEC.  206.  DUPLICATE  STATEMENTS  RE- 
QUIRED  TO  BE  FURNISHED  ON 
RETURN. 

(a)  Interest.— 

(1)  DUPUCATE     statement     REQUIRED     ON 

RETURN.— Section  6049(c)  (relating  to  state- 
ments regarding  payment  of  interest)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  Duplicate  statebient  to  be  included 
IN  return  op  person  with  respect  to  whom 

INPORMATION    IS   PURNISKED.— A   duplicate   Of 

the  statement  required  to  l>e  furnished  to  a 
person  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  includ- 
ed with  the  return  of  the  person  receiving 
such  statement  for  the  taxable  year  which 
ends  with  or  within  the  calendar  year  to 
which  the  statement  relates.". 

(2)  Form  and  method  op  maiung  state- 
ment.—Section  6049(c)(2)  (relating  to  time 
statement  must  be  furnished)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(2)  Time  and  porm  op  statement.— The 
written  statement  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall— 

"(A)  be  furnished  (either  in  person  or  by 
first-class  mall)  to  the  person  on  or  before 
January  31  of  the  year  following  the  calen- 
dar year  for  which  the  return  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  was  made,  and 

"(B)  shall,  under  regiUations  prescrilied  by 
the  Secretary,  be  in  a  form  similar  to  the 
form  of  statements  required  under  section 
6041(d).". 

(b)  Dnraoxmw.— 

(1)  Duflicatk  statement  required  on 
rkturn.— Section  6042  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  returns  regarding  payments  of  divi- 
dends) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 


"(e)  DupucATi  SiATmxirr  To  BkInclpbkd 
IN  Return  op  person  WrrH  Rrsfkct  to 
Whom  Intokmatiok  Is  PnuruHD.— A  dupli- 
cate of  the  statement  required  to  be  fur- 
nished to  a  person  under  subsection  (c)  shall 
be  included  with  the  return  of  the  person 
receiving  such  statement  for  the  taxable 
year  which  ends  with  or  within  the  calendar 
year  to  which  the  sUtement  relates.". 

(2)  Form  and  method  op  maiuno  statk- 
mknt.— The  second  sentence  of  section  6042 
(c)  (relating  to  time  statement  must  be  fur- 
nished) is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The 
written  statement  required  under  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  shaU  be  furnished  (either  in 
person  or  by  first-class  mail)  to  the  person 
on  or  before  January  31  of  the  year  follow- 
ing the  calendar  year  for  which  the  return 
under  subsection  (a)  was  made,  and  shall, 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, be  in  a  form  similar  to  the  form  of 
statements  required  under  section  6041 
(d).". 

(c)  Patronaok  PivroKWDs.- 

(1)  Duflicatk  statkmknt  rkquikkd  on 
RETURN.-Section  6044  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  returns  regarding  payment  of  patron- 
age dividends)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  Duplicate  statement  to  be  included 
IN  return  op  Person  wrrn  respect  to  whom 

INPORMATION  IS  PURNI8HKD.— A  duplicate  Of 

the  statement  required  to  be  furnished  to  a 
person  under  subsection  (e)  shall  be  includ- 
ed with  the  return  of  the  person  receiving 
such  sUtement  for  the  taxable  year  which 
ends  with  or  within  the  calendar  year  to 
which  the  statement  relates.". 

(2)  Form  and  method  op  mailing  state- 
ifENT.— The  second  sentence  of  section  6044 
(e)  (relating  to  time  statement  must  be  fur- 
nished) is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The 
written  statement  required  under  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  shall  be  furnished  (either  in 
person  or  by  first-class  mail)  to  the  person 
on  or  before  January  31  of  the  year  foUow- 
ing  the  calendar  year  for  which  the  return 
under  subsection  (a)  was  made,  and  shall, 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, be  in  a  form  similar  to  the  form  of 
statements  required  under  section  6041(d).". 

(d)  Penalties  por  Failure  To  Include 
Statement  on  Return.— 

(1)  In  gknkral.— Section  6678  (relating  to 
failure  to  furnish  certain  statements)  is 
amended—  

(A)  by  inserting  "(a)  In  Gknkral.—' 
before  "In  the  case  of, 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection:  

"(b)  Failure  To  Attach  Statement  to  a 
Return.— In  the  case  of  each  failure  to 
attach  a  statement  to  a  retiim  under  section 
6042(e),  6044(f),  or  6049(c)(4).  unless  it  is 
shown  that  such  failure  is  due  to  reasonable 
cause  and  not  to  willful  neglect,  there  shall 
be  paid  (upon  notice  and  demand  by  the 
Secretary  and  in  the  same  manner  as  tax) 
by  the  person  failing  to  attach  such  sUte- 
ment $50  for  each  such  failure,  but  the  total 
amoiuit  imposed  for  all  such  failures  during 
such  calendar  year  with  respect  to  any 
person  shaU  not  exceed  $50,000.",  and 

(C)  by  inserting  "or  attach"  after  "fur- 
nish" in  the  heading  thereof. 

(2)  CoNPORMiNG  amendment.— The  Uble  of 
sections  for  subchapter  B  of  chapter  68  is 
amended  by  inserting  "or  attach"  after 
"furnish"  in  the  item  relating  to  section 
6678. 

SEC.  an.  PENALTY  ON  PAYEE  POR  FAILURE 
TO  REPORT. 

(a)  In  General.— Subchapter  B  of  chapter 
68    (relating    to    assessable    penalties)    is 


amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 


•SEC.  670S.  ADDITIONAL  PENALTY  ON  TAX- 
PATSBS  WHO  WIUJ'DU'T  AT- 
TEMPT TO  EVADE  OR  AVOID  TAX 
ON  INTEREST,  DIVIDENDe.  OR 
PATRONAGE  DIVIDENDS, 
"(a)  Civil  Pkhaltt.— II.  for  any  taxable 
year— 

"(1)  any  taxpayer  fails  to  Include  on  a 
return  of  tax  the  amount  of  any  interest, 
dividends,  or  patronage  dividends  required 
to  be  It  eluded  in  such  return,  and 

"(2)  the  Secretary  establishes  that  the 
taxpayer  willfully  attempted  to  evade  or 
avoid  Federal  tax  on  such  interest,  divi- 
dends, or  patronage  dividends, 
then  there  is  imposed  on  such  taxpayer  for 
such  taxable  year  a  penalty  of  $1,000. 

"(b)  Penalty  in  Addition  to  Other  Pkn- 
alties.— The  penalty  imposed  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  in  addition  to  any  other  penalty 
imposed  by  law.". 

(b)  Cohpormiho  Amendment.— The  table 
of  sections  for  subchapter  B  of  chapter  68  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  item: 

"Sec.  6705.  Additional  penalty  on  taxpayers 
who  willfully  attempt  to  evade 
or  avoid  tax  on  interest,  divi- 
dends, or  patronage  divi- 
dends.". 


SEC.  a08.  MATCHINO  OF  RETURNS  BY  THE 
SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that— 

(1)  with  respect  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31,  1982,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  or  his  delegate  should  imple- 
ment a  program  which  matches— 

(A)  information  received  by  the  Secretary 
under  section  6042,  6044,  or  6049  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to 
any  person  for  any  calendar  year,  with 

(B)  the  return  of  the  tax  imposed  by  such 
Code  on  such  person  in  which  the  informa- 
tion described  in  subparagraph  (A)  is  re- 
quired to  be  included,  and 

(2)  except  in  the  case  of  taxpayers  whose 
taxable  year  is  not  a  calendar  year,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate 
should,  under  any  program  implemented 
under  paragraph  (1),  complete  the  matching 
of  any  information  described  in  paragraph 
(1)(A)  which  is  received  for  any  calendar 
year  within  10  months  of  the  close  of  such 
calendar  year. 

SEC.  20«.  REPORT;  AUTHORIZATION  OF  AP- 
PROPRIA-nONa 

(a)  Sense  op  Senate  With  Rkspkct  to  Rk- 
PORTING  ON  Availability  op  Resources.- It 
is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  not  later 
than  June  15,  1983,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  his  delegate  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  on  the  availability  of  resources  to 
carry  out  any  program  implementing  the 
amendments  made  by,  or  the  provisions  of, 
title  II  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Authorization  op  Appropriations.— 
There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  any 
program  implementing  the  amendments 
made  by,  or  the  provisions  of.  title  II  of  this 
Act  and  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
such  sums  be  appropriated. 

SEC.  aiO.  EPPBCmVE  DATES. 

(a)  In  General.— Except  as  provided  in 
this  section,  the  amendments  made  by  this 
title  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31,  1982,  and  before  the  ter- 
mination date. 

(b)  Special  Rule  por  Reporting  Provi- 
sions.— 


(1)  The  amendments  made  by  section  303 
shall  apply  to  payments  made  after  June  30, 
1983.  and  before  the  termination  date. 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  section  204 
shall  apply  to  returns  for  calendar  years  be- 
ginning after  December  31. 1982,  and  before 
the  termination  date,  except  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  o^  his  delegate  may 
provide  that  such  amendments  shall  not 
apply  to  any  person  for  calendar  year  1983 
in  any  case  where  application  of  such 
amendments  would  cause  undue  hardship  to 
such  person. 

(3)  The  amendments  made  by  sections  20S 
and  206  shall  apply  to  returns  or  sUtemenU 
the  due  date  for  which  (without  regard  to 
extensions)  is  after  December  31,  1982,  and 
before  the  termination  date. 

(c)  Termination  Date  Defined.- Por  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  term  "termination 
date"  means  the  date  (if  any)  on  which  the 
amendments  made  by  subtitle  A  of  title  in 
of  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility 
Act  of  1982  apply  to  interest,  dividends,  and 
patronage  dividends  under  section  308  of 
such  Act. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  bill  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  there 
will  be  no  further  rollcall  votes  to- 
night. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  while  we 
are  waiting,  I  want  to  compliment  Mr. 
Bentsen  and  Mr.  Danporth  on  their 
superb  handling  of  the  bUl  we  just 
passed.  They  demonstrated  great  skill 
and  I  am  sure  that  the  Senate  is  in 
their  debt.  I  personally  want  not  only 
to  commend  them  but  also  to  thank 
them  for  their  good  work. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
with  the  distinguished  Democratic 
leader  in  that  statement.  I  assure  my 
friend  from  Texas  and  my  friend  from 
Missouri  that  all  those  who  are  now 
safely  on  their  way  home,  I  hop)e,  ap- 
preciate the  speed  with  which  that  bill 
was  handled  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  handled. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
bask  in  the  glory  of  those  generous 
comments.  They  have  helped  make  my 
day.  I  am  most  appreciative  to  both 
Senators. 


ARMY  RESERVE  DAY 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
a  resolution  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of 
Senators  Thurmond,  Biden,  Gold- 
water,  and  others  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection, 
the  clerk  will  state  the  resolution  by 
title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  Senate  resolution  (S.  Res.  120)  com- 
mending the  VS.  Army  Reserve  on  the  oc- 
casion of  iU  75th  anniversary. 
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The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  resolution  which  was  submitted  by 
BCr.  THUBMOifi)  for  himself,  Mr.  Bn>Eif . 
Bfr.  GoLDWATBR,  Mr.  Ntrni*.  Mr.  Ford. 
Mr.  iHOTm.  BCr.  Tower,  Mr.  Bxtroick. 
ytr.  Sasbahss,  Mr.  Jspsdi.  Blr.  Sn- 
vsifs.  Mr.  Chilxs.  Mr.  Baucus,  Mr. 
Stums,  Mr.  Mxlchkr.  Mr.  Bumpers, 
Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  Ramdolph,  Mr.  East, 
JAi.  Hast,  Ii£r.  Hatfield.  Mr.  Bradley, 
Mr.  Arkstrohg,  Mr.  Nicklxs,  Mr. 
Abdhor.  "hSi.  Mattinglt,  Mr.  Cohen, 
Mr.  HEPLnf.  Mr.  Hollings,  Mr. 
QuAYLX,  Mr.  Crahstoh,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr. 
Pryor,  Mr.  Warmer.  Mr.  Cochran.  Mr. 
DocoN.  Mr.  Eaoletom,  JAx.  Humphrey. 
and  Bdr.  Byro. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  the  distinct  pleasure  today  to  in- 
troduce a  Senate  resolution  that 
would  recognize  April  23,  1983  as  the 
75th  smniversary  of  the  Army  Reserve. 

Officially  established  on  April  23, 
1908,  75  years  ago,  the  U.S.  Army  Re- 
serve traces  its  roots  to  the  proud  tra- 
dition of  the  citizen-soldier  of  the 
American  Revolution. 

Created  as  the  Medical  Reserve 
Corps,  the  Army  Reserve  has  grown  to 
become  the  largest  Federal  reserve 
component  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States.  Its  938.600  members 
belong  to  troop  units,  the  Individual 
Ready  Reserve,  the  Standby  Reserve, 
and  the  Retired  Reserve  that  still  has 
a  military  obligation. 

Since  1908,  Army  reservists  have 
been  called  to  active  duty  in  national 
emergencies.  Sixteen  thousand  reserv- 
ists served  in  World  War  I.  In  World 
War  II,  26  of  the  82  Army  divisions 
fighting  in  the  European  and  Pacific 
theaters  were  mobilized  from  the 
Army  Reserve. 

Army  reservists  called  to  serve  in  the 
Korean  war  earned  6  of  the  27  Medals 
of  Honor  and  one-quarter  of  the  other 
top  combat  decorations  awarded.  Re- 
servists were  also  mobilized  during  the 
Berlin  crisis  in  1961  and  again  during 
the  Vietnam  war. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  the 
Army  Reserve  is  an  integral  element 
of  the  total  Army,  providing  over  30 
percent  of  the  Army's  tactical  support 
unit  requirements  and  over  25  percent 
of  the  general  support  units,  as  well  as 
significant  combat  units.  Army  reserv- 
ists, like  the  citizen-soldiers  of  earlier 
times,  stand  ready  to  respond  to  their 
country's  caU.  Therefore,  I  feel  that  it 
is  only  fitting  that  we  answer  their 
sacrifices  and  their  dedication  with 
our  support  and  our  gratitude. 

ISx.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  speak  In  support  of  the  Senate 
resolution  which  my  good  friend,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmoih))  has 
introduced  here  today.  I  am  glad  to 
see  that  Senator  Joe  Bioeh.  who 
serves  with  me  on  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence,  is  the  prin- 
cipal cosponsor  of  this  resolutioiL 


Mr.  President.  April  23,  1983,  wlU 
mark  the  75th  anniversary  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  U.S.  Army  Reserve. 
I  think  that  it  is  entirely  appropriate 
for  the  Senate  to  designate  this  day  as 
"Army  Reserve  Day,"  and  I  think  it  is 
important  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  observe  the  day  with  ap- 
propriate programs,  ceremonies,  and 
activities. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  know,  the 
Senate  passed  a  similar  resolution  on 
March  22  of  this  year.  However,  that 
resolution  was  a  Joint  resolution  au- 
thorizing and  requesting  the  President 
to  designate  April  23  as  "Army  Re- 
serve Day."  Unfortunately,  when  the 
resolution  went  to  the  House  it  got 
bottled  up  in  committee,  and  It  does 
not  look  likely  that  the  House  will 
move  on  that  resolution  in  time. 
Therefore,  what  we  are  doing  here 
today  is  the  best  that  can  be  done 
under  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  President,  the  U.S.  Army  Re- 
serve is  a  vital  element  in  our  national 
defense.  The  Nation  relies  on  the  read- 
iness of  several  hundred  thousand  re- 
servists to  defend  the  Nation  should 
the  need  arise.  Reservists  are  literally 
the  citizen-soldiers  of  the  United 
States.  They  keep  the  tradition  of  the 
Mlnuteman  alive  in  the  Nation  today. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  here  in  the 
Senate  currently  are  or  have  been 
members  of  various  military  Reserve 
romponents  over  the  years.  Senator 
Thurmond,  the  sponsor  of  this  resolu- 
tion, had  a  distinguished  Army  Re- 
serve career.  He  retired  as  a  major 
general.  The  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  Senator  John 
Tower,  still  serves  in  the  Naval  Re- 
serve. I  myself  was  in  the  Air  Force 
Reserve  for  many  years. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  it  is  very  im- 
portant to  support  the  military  Re- 
serve in  any  way  we  can.  and  I  hope 
that  this  resolution  will  play  some  role 
In  emphasizing  the  contribution  the 
Reserves  make  to  our  national  de- 
fense. As  Senators,  it  is  Important  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  men  and  women 
who  are  members  of  the  Reserves.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  res- 
olution. 

I  have  two  articles  which  commemo- 
rate the  75th  anniversary  of  the  U.S. 
Army  Reserve.  Both  articles  were  pre- 
pared by  MaJ.  Dick  Crossland.  One  of 
them  was  published  in  VPW  magazine, 
and  the  other  In  the  Army  Reserve 
magazine.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  both  articles  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  USAR  at  75:  The  Nation  Bute  a 
Bargain 

(By  MaJ.  Dick  Croesland) 
The  Army  Reserve  will  be  75  years  old  on 
April  23.  Pounded  as  a  1908  auxiliary  to  the 
Medical  Con>s.  the  Army  Reserve  has  come 


a  long  way  In  its  three-quarters  of  a  centu- 
ry. 

This  is  the  story  of  the  Army  Reserve's 
progress,  but  first  here  are  some  basic  facts: 

The  Army  Reserve  is  the  largest  compo- 
nent of  the  Army  with  nearly  one  million 
members  in  units,  the  Individual  Ready  Re- 
serve and  the  Retired  Reserve. 

Army  Reserve  units  are  part  of  every 
major  war  plan  of  the  United  States  to  in- 
clude rapid  deployment  scenarios. 

The  Army's  ability  to  wage  war  without 
the  Army  Reserve  is  zero.  This  worli  comes 
form  Lt.  Oen.  William  R.  Richardson,  the 
Army's  former  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for 
Operations  and  Plans. 

The  Army's  Reserve  Components  are  a  de- 
fense bargain.  Por  a  very  small  part  of  the 
Army  budget,  they  provide  two-thirds  of  the 
Army's  logistical  support  and  more. 

The  Army  Reserve's  growth  from  a  few 
hundred  physicians  to  that  of  a  vital  part- 
ner In  defense  did  not  occur  overnight.  In- 
stead, the  increased  role  of  the  Army  Re- 
serve is  an  expansion  of  the  citizen-soldier 
concept  and  reflects  how  the  United  States 
has  adapted  its  traditional  military  policy  to 
the  realities  of  today's  world. 

SMALL  STANDING  ARMIES 

The  historical  attitude  of  Americans 
toward  national  defense  is  to  want  a  rela- 
tively small  standing  army  of  Regulars 
backed  by  a  large  reserve  force  of  citizen- 
soldiers.  This  approach  is  an  Inheritance  of 
Anglo-Saxon  military  practice  developed  in 
medieval  England. 

When  the  English  colonized  North  Ameri- 
can they  brought  with  them  the  tradition  of 
the  militia.  This  militia  was  formalized  in 
law  and  called  for  every  able-bodied  man  to 
provide  his  own  weapon  and  to  rally  to  the 
defense  of  the  community  in  times  of  emer- 
gency. This  was  a  particularly  efficient 
means  of  defense  when  manpower  was 
scarce  and  when  the  threat  was  unsophisti- 
cated. 

At  a  time  when  the  militia  served  well  to 
protect  against  Indian  attack,  military  phi- 
losophy was  changing  in  Europe.  The  1600s 
saw  the  end  of  feudal  armies  and  the  devel- 
opment of  professional  standing  armies 
whose  tactics  were  based  upon  highly  disci- 
plined maneuvers  to  take  advantage  of 
newer  weapons. 

Even  though  the  Revolution  was  fought 
with  volimteers  and  regulars  raised  from 
the  general  militia.  It  was  not  a  militia  war 
in  the  traditional  sense.  The  American 
armies  won  by  adapting  the  formalized  war- 
fare of  Europe  to  the  New  World.  The  Revo- 
lution was  a  war  of  more  or  less  standing 
armies,  maneuver,  fortification  and  siege 
with  the  war  effectively  coming  to  an  end 
with  the  successful  siege  of  Torktown  in 
1781. 

MIUTIAS  AS  A  COMPROMISE 

The  militia  system  was  retained  in  the 
Constitution  in  what  many  historians  have 
classified  as  a  major  compromise  between 
the  supporters  of  states'  rights  and  those 
who  sought  a  strong  federal  government. 
MUltary  power  was  divided  between  the 
states  and  the  federal  government  with  the 
sUtes  retaining  the  right  to  raise  militias 
and  appoint  officers.  The  Congress  was 
given  the  power  to  raise  armies,  to  regulate 
the  training  of  militias  and  to  call  the  state 
militias  Into  federal  service  to  "execute  the 
laws  of  the  union,  suppress  insurrections 
and  repel  Invasions." 

This  was  not  a  perfect  arrangement,  but  it 
worl^ed  well  enough  as  long  as  the  United 
States   remained   isolated   from   European 


wars.  Despite  a  quasi-war  with  Prance  In 
1790-1800.  the  War  of  1812  and  a  war  with 
Mexico,  the  United  SUtes  was  never  in 
enough  danger  to  warrant  the  creation  of  a 
different  military  system. 

The  United  States  remained  in  strategic 
isolation  untU  the  end  of  the  1800s  while 
the  idea  of  massed  armies,  conscripUon  and 
mobilized  reserves  took  hold  in  Europe. 
There  were  efforts  on  the  part  of  military 
leaders  to  introduce  European  systems  of 
conscription  and  reserve  forces  into  the 
American  structure  as  early  as  the  18708. 
But.  it  was  not  until  victory  over  Spain  and 
the  acquisition  of  farflung  overseas  territo- 
ries that  it  became  necessary  to  modify 
American  military  policies. 

The  1900s  dawned  on  an  America  that  had 
moved  fully  Into  the  Industrial  age.  The 
country  had  widespread  economic  ties 
throughout  the  world,  and  it  was  quite  pos- 
sible that  America  could  be  drawn  into 
international  disputes  with  the  major  Euro- 
pean powers. 


THE  DICK  ACT 

Defense  leaders  such  as  Secretary  of  War 
Ellhu  Root  realized  that  they  needed  a 
means  of  expanding  the  smaU  Regular 
Army  in  case  of  war.  Although  Root  pre- 
ferred a  federal  reserve  under  the  control  of 
the  Regular  Army,  he  was  a  realistic  leader 
who  recognized  that  he  had  a  reserve  force 
already  in  being  In  the  state  militias,  more 
commonly  called  the  National  Guard. 

Working  with  National  Guard  leaders. 
Root  helped  design  the  MUitia  Act  of  1903, 
which  te  known  as  the  Dick  Act.  This  act 
was  a  clear  break  from  the  tradition  of  a 
universal  militia  and  established  the  princi- 
ples of  federal  funding,  federal  inspections 
and  federal  training  for  Reserves. 

One  of  the  lessons  learned  from  the  Span- 
teh  American  War  was  the  need  for  a  rapid 
expansion  of  the  Medical  Corps.  The  Medi- 
cal Corps  is  doubly  stressed  in  the  opening 
stages  of  a  war  because  doctors  are  needed 
to  screen  potential  soldiers  and  to  provide 
health  care  in  training  camps  in  addition  to 
performing  services  on  the  battlefield. 

Therefore,  the  War  Department  asked 
Congress  to  authorize  a  Medical  Reserve 
Corps;  and  such  an  authority  was  contained 
in  the  provisions  of  the  1908  Act  to  Increase 
the  Efficiency  of  the  Medical  Department 
of  the  United  SUtes  Army. 

THE  BIKTH  OF  THE  USAR 

The  Act  permitted  the  Army  to  federaUy 
appoint  reserve  doctors  in  the  grade  of  first 
Ueutenant.  and  the  Army  Reserve's  official 
history  dates  from  the  April  23  passage  of 
that  act.  By  June  30,  1909,  364  men  had 
been  commissioned  in  the  Medical  Reserve 
Corps:  and  the  corps  grew  to  more  than 
1,700  doctors  in  1916. 

Meanwhile,  the  Army  leadership  was 
pressing  for  a  federal  reserve  with  MaJ. 
Gen  Leonard  Wood  being  the  principal  ad- 
vocate of  a  large,  federal  reserve.  Wood's  ef- 
forts were  rewarded  In  1912  when  Congress 
esUbllshed  an  enlisted  Army  Reserve  under 
provisions  of  the  Army  Appropriation  Act. 

In  1916.  with  war  raging  In  Europe,  Con- 
gress passed  the  massive  National  Defense 
Act  which  completely  reorganized  the  War 
Department.  It  revitalized  the  National 
Guard  and  esUbllshed  the  Officers'  Reserve 
Corps,  the  Enlisted  Reserve  Corps  and  the 
modem  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps. 

By  Oct  1,  1917,  the  Enlisted  Reserve 
Corps  had  reached  55,000  men  and  provided 
the  soldiers  for  hundreds  of  raUway,  signal, 
telegraph  and  wagon  companies  as  weU  as 
thousands  of  specialists  for  the  Medical  De- 


partment. Reserve  officers  served  In  every 
World  War  I  division,  and  the  strength  of 
the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps  was  89,476  on 
Aug.  7.  1918,  when  the  Army  dropped  the 
distinction  between  Regular,  National 
Guard  and  Army  Reserve  officers.  In  all, 
more  than  169,000  Army  ReservlsU  served 
In  World  War  I. 

The  United  SUtes  ended  World  War  I  as  a 
major  power.  In  building  upon  the  lessons 
learned  from  that  war,  Congress  amended 
the  1916  National  Defense  Act  in  1920  and 
esUbllshed  the  guidance  for  a  large  wartime 
army  of  Regular,  National  Guard,  and  Orga- 
nized Reserve  Corps  (ORC)  divisions.  The 
Army  was  to  be  divided  into  nine  corps  of 
six  divisions  each  with  27  Infantry  divisions 
coming  from  the  Organized  Reserve  Corps. 

However,  pacifism,  federal  parsimony  and 
ultimately  the  Great  Depression  combined 
to  prevent  this  54-dlvlsion  force  from  exist- 
ing. The  Regular  Army  was  cut  to  132,000 
men  from  the  280,000  man  force  envisioned 
in  the  1920  Act,  and  the  Reserve  divisions 
were  never  provisioned.  There  was  no  fund- 
ing for  an  enlisted  Reserve,  and  officers 
were  lucky  to  receive  two  weeks  of  Annual 
Training  every  third  year. 

Commissions  were  granted  to  ROTC  and 
Citizen's  Training  Camp  graduates,  and  offi- 
cer cadres  were  formed  for  some  Reserve  di- 
visions. Some  unlU  did  participate  In  a 
summer  encampment  where  friendly  Regu- 
lar Army  outfits  provided  the  weapons  and 
enlisted  manpower  for  realistic  training. 

With  the  exception  of  the  use  of  up  to 
30  000  Reserve  officers  to  manage  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  (CCC)  camps  In  the 
1930s,  this  was  the  extent  of  Army  Reserve 
readiness  as  World  War  II  broke  out  in 
Europe. 


WORLD  WAR  II 


When  Germany  blitzed  Poland,  the 
United  SUtes  was  planning  a  mllllon-man 
Army  heavily  dependent  upon  the  National 
Guard  and  Reserve  divisions.  After  Prance 
feU,  the  National  Guard  was  mobUlzed;  and 
Reserve  officers  were  called  to  the  colors  to 
expand  the  Army.  By  June  1941,  more  than 
55  000  Reserve  officers  had  been  ordered  to 
active  duty;  and  the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps 
eventually  provided  one-fourth  of  the 
Army's  World  War  II  officers.  Thirty-one 
thousand  enlisted  Reservists  also  served. 

Once  It  was  obvious  that  the  United 
SUtes  would  win  the  war,  mUltary  leaders 
began  their  post-war  planning.  War  Depart- 
ment Circular  347,  Issued  Aug.  25,  1944, 
reaffirmed  a  major  Defense  role  for  Reserve 
Components  and  was  based  upon  the  as- 
sumption that  Congress  would  enact  Univer- 
sal Military  Training  after  the  war. 

Pollowing  victory,  the  United  SUtes  hasti- 
ly demobilized  as  the  War  Department  was 
placed  under  tremendous  political  pressure 
to  "bring  the  boys  home."  The  massive  mUl- 
tary machine  was  dismantled  while  the 
planning  and  organizing  of  the  Army  Re- 
serve became  entangled  in  the  issue  of  Uni- 
versal Military  Training.  „  „  ,    ^, 

The  passage  of  the  June  24,  1948  Selective 
Service  Act  temporarily  resolved  the  issue 
of  Universal  MUitary  Training  and  provided 
an  enlisted  manpower  boost  for  the  Re- 
serves by  requiring  Reserve  unit  service  fol- 
lowing a  21-month  period  of  conscripted 
active  duty.  In  short  order.  Reservists  were 
granted  drill  pay  and  a  retirement  program; 
and  President  Truman  galvanized  the  De- 
fense Department  on  Oct.  15,  1948,  when  he 
ordered  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  proceed 
without  delay  in  organizing  Reserve  Comm- 
ponent  units. 


Defense  planners  started  building  a  force 
that  was  to  Include  50  Reserve  divisions  and 
one  million  men.  The  number  of  organized 
Reserve  units  Increased  dramatically  until 
the  assigned  strength  of  the  Army  Reserve 
stood  at  600.000  in  June  1950. 

KOREA 

The  mobilization  planning  was  based  upon 
the  assumption  that  the  next  war  would  be 
a  total  war  in  the  mold  of  World  War  II. 
There  was  no  provision  for  partial  mobiliza- 
tion, which  led  to  a  disorganized  and  ineffi- 
cient mobilization  for  the  Korean  War. 
More  than  165,000  Individual  Reservists 
were  ordered  to  duty  in  five  officer  and 
three  enlisted  recalls,  and  971  Army  Reserve 
units  were  mobilized,  bringing  the  total 
Army  Reserve  commitment  to  more  than 
200.000  men  and  women. 

Lessons  learned  from  the  confused 
Korean  mobilization  led  to  the  Armed 
Porces  Reserve  Act  of  1952  and  the  Reserve 
Porces  Act  of  1955.  This  legislation  created 
clearly  defined  categories  of  Reserves. 
These  are  in  effect  today  as  the  Ready  Re- 
serve of  men  and  women  who  may  be  invol- 
untarily ordered  to  active  duty,  the  Standby 
Reserve  of  those  who  may  be  called  to  duty 
only  with  Congressional  approval  and  the 
Retired  Reserve  who  may  be  called  to  duty 
during  war  or  national  emergency.  The  acts 
also  provided  Reserve  enlistment  options  for 
draft-age  men  and  relieved  the  Reserve 
units  from  conducting  basic  training  for  new 
recruits. 

The  Army  Reserve  was  just  beginning  to 
feel  the  beneficial  effecte  of  the  1952  and 
1955  acts  when  more  than  400  Army  Re- 
serve units  and  68,000  individual  Reservists 
were  mobUized  for  the  1961  Berlin  Crisis. 
President  Kennedy  ordered  the  Reservists 
to  active  duty  to  demonstrate  America's  na- 
tional resolve  while  reinforcing  the  coun-' 
try's  non-nuclear  capability. 


REORGANIZATION 

After  the  crisis,  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  S.  McNamara  directed  a  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Army's  Reserve  Components. 
The  Army  Reserve  was  stripped  of  most  of 
its  line  combat  units  and  given  an  Increased  ■ 
combat  support  and  combat  service  support 
mission.  More  Importantly,  for  the  first 
time.  Reserve  forces  were  structured  to 
meet  specific  contingency  plans  rather  than 
being  dedicated  to  a  general  expansion  of 

the  Army.  ,     .  ^  ^     ,i 

The  reorganization  also  eliminated  dupli- 
cation among  the  components.  The  Army 
National  Guard,  the  Army  Reserve  and  the 
Regular  Army  were  no  longer  mirror  images 
of  each  other  and  took  on  today's  form  as 
mutually  supporting  and  mutually  depend- 
ent components. 

When  the  United  SUtes  decided  to  send 
groimd  combat  forces  to  Vietnam,  the  deci- 
sion was  made  to  expand  the  draft  calls 
rather  than  mobUlze  the  Reserves.  The  ra- 
tionale advanced  for  not  calling  the  Re- 
serves is  that  the  deployment  of  substantial 
numbers  of  Reserve  units  to  Vietnam  would 
have  strategically   committed   the  United 

SUtes. 

Such  a  situation  would  have  left  the 
United  SUtes  without  an  immediate  capac- 
ity to  react  to  a  crisis  outside  of  Southeast 
Asia.  The  nuclear  deterrent  would  have 
been  the  last  strategic  trump  card  in  the 
high-stakes  poker  game  of  conflicting  Amer- 
ican-Soviet International  interests. 

Even  so,  foUowlng  the  Increase  in  Interna- 
tional tensions  after  the  seizing  of  the 
Xi&S.  Pueblo,  42  Army  Reserve  units  were 
mobilized  In  April  1968.  Thirty-five  of  these 
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saw  combat  In  Vietnam  where  their  mem- 
bers earned  131  Bronie  Star  Medals,  454 
Army  Commendation  Medala  and  34  Purple 
Hearts. 

Meanwhile,  the  Army  continued  to  reorga- 
nise its  Reserve  Components.  Plans  were 
made  to  eliminate  nearly  1,000  units  from 
the  force  structure,  mostly  from  the  Nation- 
al Guard.  The  Army  wanted  to  reduce  Army 
Reserve  strength  by  20,000,  but  the  Con- 
gress objected.  The  Army  then  announced 
plans  to  leave  Army  Reserve  drill  strength 
at  260,000  while  eliminating  the  14  active 
Army  Corps  that  commanded  Army  Reserve 
units. 

In  place  of  the  corps.  Army  Reserve  Com- 
mands (ARCOMS)  commanded  by  Aimy 
Reserve  two-star  generals  were  created. 
These  have  been  responsible  for  administer- 
ing and  overseeing  the  training  of  Army  Re- 
serve units  since  the  reorganization  was 
completed  in  May  1M8.  The  effect  was  to 
strengthen  the  control  of  Army  Reservists 
over  the  Army  Reserve. 

At  the  time,  the  United  SUtes  had  had 
"peacetime"  conscription  in  effect  for  over 
20  years:  and  popular  support  for  the  draft 
remained  at  more  than  60  percent  in  1969 
opinion  polls.  But  this  support,  eroded  by 
our  failure  to  "win"  in  Vietnam,  quickly  fell, 
dropping  to  as  low  as  13  percent  in  one  1972 
polL 

The  decline  in  support  for  a  continued 
draft  coincided  with  a  Presidential  cam- 
paign promise  to  create  an  all  volunteer 
military.  The  President  stuclc  to  his  prom- 
ise, and  this  decision  in  turn  forced  military 
planners  to  find  another  manpower  option 
to  inevitably  reduce  active  duty  manpower 
levels  in  an  All- Volunteer  era. 

The  solution  hit  upon  by  Defense  officials 
was  the  Total  Force  concept.  This  planned 
increased  reliance  upon  the  Reserve  Compo- 
nents and  returned  the  United  States  to  its 
pre-World  War  II  tradlUon  of  the  citizen- 
soldier  as  a  key  element  in  Defense  plan- 
ning. 

A  ten-point  program  to  improve  Reserve 
Components  was  started,  and  the  active 
duty  force  structure  was  reduced  by  about 
200.000  positions.  These  were  primarily 
combat  support  and  combat  service  support 
positions  whose  role  would  have  to  \x  filled 
by  Reserve  units. 

RotmoouT 

Under  the  new  Total  Force  policy,  the 
first  months  of  intensive  combat  in  Europe 
would  have  to  be  fought  by  the  active  and 
Reserve  forces  which  existed  before  the 
start  of  hostilities.  Three  partially  struc- 
tured divisions  were  added  to  the  active 
Army  to  boost  the  "tooth  to  tail"  ratio;  and 
starting  in  1973.  it  was  announced  that  Na- 
tional Guard  and  Army  Reserve  luilts  would 
round  out  active  Army  divisions.  The  round- 
out  concept  began  with  the  25th  Infantry 
Division  after  it  was  withdrawn  from  Viet- 
nam, and  by  Sept.  30.  1078.  every  regular 
Army  division  in  the  continental  United 
States  had  Reserve  Component  roundout 
and  augmentation  units. 

The  Army  was  reorganized  in  1973  with 
the  responsibilities  of  the  Continental  Army 
Command  (CONARC)  divided  between  two 
new  commands— the  U.S.  Army  Forces  Com- 
mand (FORSCOM)  and  the  U.S.  Army 
Training  and  Doctrine  Command 
(TRADOC).  Army  Reserve  units  were  com- 
manded by  FORSCOM  through  its  subordi- 
nate armies  (CONUSAs)  and  ARCOMS  with 
TRADOC  picking  up  the  mission  of  training 
new  Reservists,  operating  the  Army  schools 
program  and  establishing  doctrine. 


Army  Readiness  Regions  became  oper- 
ational on  Oct.  1,  1973.  and  were  chwged 
with  assisting  Reserve  Component  units  in 
overcoming  readiness  shortcomings.  Readi- 
ness was  further  enhanced  in  1974  with  the 
beginning  of  an  affiliation  program  between 
active  duty  and  Reserve  Component  units. 
Reserve  units  trained  with  their  active  duty 
counteriMUts.  and  the  Army  Reserve  gained 
increased  participation  in  major  exercises. 

In  1974.  the  Defense  Department  request- 
ed authority  from  Congress  to  order  up  to 
50.000  members  of  the  Selected  Reserve  to 
active  duty  for  not  more  than  90  days.  In 
the  words  of  the  1974  DoD  Reserve  Forces 
annual  report,  "this  authority  for  limited 
mobilization  under  conditions  short  of  war 
or  national  emergency  would  demonstrate 
the  resolve  of  the  nation  to  maintain,  and 
rely  on,  a  Reserve  Force  capable  of  swift  re- 
sponse." 

After  considerable  debate,  the  SO.OOO-man 
Presidential  call-up  authority  was  granted 
under  Public  Law  94-286  and  became  effec- 
tive May  14.  1976. 

ACdLKRATIOIl 

In  his  June  8,  1976.  memorandmn  to  the 
President.  Secretary  of  Defense  Donald  H. 
Rumsfeld  further  defined  the  Total  Force 
policy  of  accelerating  the  role  of  the  Re- 
serves. He  set  four  objectives  which  have 
guided  the  relationship  between  the  compo- 
nents: 

Modernization  of  Reserve  forces  by  pro- 
viding mission  capable  equipment. 

More  support  for  Reserve  programs  to  in- 
clude increased  active  duty  personnel  in- 
volvement, more  training  and  better  man- 
agement of  Reserve  assets. 

Increased  recognition  that  Reserves  are 
essential. 

Increased  integration  of  the  Active  and 
Reverve  forces  to  improve  the  capability  for 
rapid  deployment. 

The  Carter  administration  seconded  the 
Total  Force  policy  when  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Harold  Brown  reported  that  the  Re- 
serve forces  offer  the  only  reasonable  and 
economical  means  of  providing  the  addition- 
al force  needed  to  meet  national  security 
needs.  Brown  concluded  that  the  Total 
Force  policy  had  resulted  in  more  capable 
Reserve  imits  and  increased  Reserve  and 
Active  force  integration.  He  continued  the 
four  Rumsfeld  objectives. 

MAHFOWra  CRUKCR 

Meanwhile,  the  Army's  Reserve  Compo- 
nents were  suffering  severe  manpower  prob- 
lems. Army  Reserve  drill  strength  stood  at 
189.420  on  Sept.  30,  1977,  a  drop  of  46,000 
since  the  beginning  of  the  All-Volunteer 
Army.  E^ven  worse,  the  strength  of  the  Indi- 
vidual Ready  Reserve  (IRR)  was  less  than 
150,000.  down  from  a  million  men  and 
women  in  1972. 

The  trend  had  been  obvious  for  several 
years  as  draft-induced  Reservists  by  the 
thousands  abandoned  the  Army  Reserve 
when  their  six-year  military  obligation  ex- 
pired. The  Army  attempted  to  counter  this 
trend  by  more  than  tripling  the  Army  Re- 
serve recruiting  force  from  638  in  1976  to 
2,022  in  1977.  Congress  granted  the  Army 
Reserve  educational  assistance  bonuses  and 
reenllstment  bonuses  In  July  1977,  and  DOD 
went  a  step  further  and  asked  Congress  to 
grant  enlistment  bonuses  to  the  Reserves. 

In  September  1978,  Congress  liberalized 
the  survivor  benefit  program  for  Reservists, 
and  in  October  PubUc  Law  95-^85  granted 
enlistment  bonuses  for  soldiers  who  enlist  in 
high-priority  units  or  shortage  career  fields. 
Army  Reserve  unit  strength  bottomed  out 


in  September  at  18S.763  and  begain  a  steady 
climb  which  had  brought  Army  Reserve 
unit  strength  to  243.329  by  Dec.  30,  1982. 
The  Army  is  projecting  a  1983  end-strength 
in  the  neighborhood  of  282,000  and  has  set 
a  wartime  Army  Reserve  unit  strength  of 
299.500  under  Total  Army  Analysis  1988. 

In  1979.  the  Army  took  several  adminis- 
trative steps  to  strengthen  the  IRR.  These 
coupled  with  increased  recruiting  and  reten- 
tion efforts  increased  the  IRR  to  more  than 
200.000  by  September  that  year,  and  the 
IRR  stands  at  approximately  245.000  today. 
The  Retired  Reserve  is  approaching  500.000. 

In  the  late  19708,  the  Army  continued  its 
increased  emphasis  upon  Army  Reserve 
readiness.  Nifty  Nugget  (MOBEZ  78)  in  Oc- 
tober 1978  was  the  largest  mobilization  and 
deployment  exercise  in  the  United  States 
since  World  War  n.  It  uncovered  a  number 
of  serious  deficiencies  and  led  to  a  full-time 
manning  program  for  early-deploying  Army 
Reserve  unite.  By  early  1980,  the  fuU-tlme 
manning  program  had  1.060  Reservlste  on 
active  duty  performing  readiness-related 
tasks.  The  fuU-time  manning  program  was 
increased  over  the  next  several  years  untU  it 
and  other  Active  Guard/Reserve  (AOR) 
programs  in  the  Army  Reserve  had  5.847 
Reservlste  on  active  duty  in  September  1982. 
Congress  funded  a  one-third  increase  in 
these  programs  for  1983  bringing  the  AGR 
authorization  to  8.251. 

Even  with  the  Total  Force  policy  and  the 
increased  emphasis  upon  Reserve  Compo- 
nente.  It  took  two  major  evente  to  hammer 
home  the  vital  importance  of  the  Army  Re- 
serve. 

POWER  PROJSCnON 

The  Soviet  Invasion  of  Afghanistan  in  De- 
cember 1979  raised  the  issue  of  American 
capability  to  counter  Russian  threate  In  the 
Persian  Gulf  region,  and  the  seizure  of  the 
American  embassy  in  Iran  underscored  this 
country's  inability  to  rapidly  project  con- 
ventional forces  into  that  area.  President 
Carter  committed  the  United  States  to  de- 
fense of  the  Persian  Gulf  in  his  Jan.  23, 
1980,  SUte  of  the  Union  Address,  and  the 
Rapid  Deployment  Joint  Task  Force 
(RDJTF)  was  officially  esUblished  on 
March  1.  1981,  with  a  mission  to  execute 
that  commitment. 

Ai  soon  as  planners  began  to  draw  up  con- 
tingency plans,  it  became  obvious  that  Re- 
serve unite  were  going  to  be  key  elemente  of 
the  Rapid  Deployment  Force— Army  (RDF- 
A)  troop  list.  A  decision  to  employ  the  task 
force  would  require  a  call-up  of  Reserve 
unite  to  such  an  extent  that  the  old  50,000- 
man  call-up  authority  was  no  longer  suffi- 
cient. 

Defense  officials  immediately  sought  an 
increase  in  the  90-day  call-up  authority. 
Congress  responded  quicltly;  and  in  Decem- 
ber 1980  the  President  was  able  to  sign 
Public  Law  96-584,  which  gave  him  the 
power  to  summon  up  to  100,000  Selected  Re- 
servlste to  active  duty  without  a  declaration 
of  war  or  national  emergency. 

Concurrently,  the  Army  revised  ite  former 
Mobilization  Designee  (MOBDES)  program 
and  instituted  the  Individual  Mobilization 
Augmentee  (IMA)  program.  These  individ- 
uals were  included  in  the  Selected  Reserve 
thus  making  them  eligible  for  the  100,000 
call-up. 

As  planners  went  through  their  force 
structure  drill,  the  criUcal  relationship  of 
the  Army  Reserve  became  more  apparent. 
By  March  1981.  MaJ.  Gen.  William  R.  Berk- 
man,  Chief,  Army  Reserve,  was  able  to  testi- 
fy to  Congress  that  "the  importance  of  the 


Army  Reaerve  continues  to  grow.  An  in- 
creasing number  of  Reserve  unite  have  been 
assigned  high  priority  because  of  the  essen- 
tial combat  service  and  logistical  support 
needed  early  upon  mobilization  and  deploy- 
ment, and  for  support  of  the  Rapid  Deploy- 
ment Force.  Recently,  130  Army  Reserve 
unite  have  been  identified  for  inclusion  in 
the  Army's  portion  of  the  Rapid  Deploy- 
ment Force  because  of  the  essential  combat 
support  and  combat  service  support  they 
represent."  „  ^  -     »w 

The  Army  Reserve  unite  identified  for  the 
RDJTF  came  under  intensified  manage- 
ment. Their  force  activity  designators 
(PAD)  were  increased.  Their  equipment  was 
cross-leveled  and  they  were  moved  to  the 
top  of  the  resource  list.  Even  so,  there  does 
remain  a  hard-core  of  shortage  items  for 
these  high-priority  unite;  and  get-weU  dates 
are  projected  to  1985  and  beyond. 

Defense  guidance  and  projections  do  not 
speak  of  a  substantial  reduction  in  Army  de- 
pendence upon  the  Army  Reserve  for  years 
to  come.  __  _,  ,w^.. 

Unclassified  portions  of  the  83-87  POM 
(Program  Objective  Memorandum)  sUte 
that  a  significant  portion  of  the  RDJTF 
combat  support  will  remain  in  the  Reserve 
Componente.  The  Army  leadership  has  con- 
sistently testified  that  the  Reserve  Compo- 
nente will  remain  a  vital  part  of  the  Army 
for  the  foreseeable  future,  and  the  Reserve 
Forces  Policy  Board  has  concluded  that  the 
relationship  between  the  Active  and  Re- 
serve forces  will  remain  unchanged  into  the 
1990s. 

BUDGET  BOOST 


Despite  some  admitted  failings  and  short- 
comings, a  citizen-aoldier  dependent  mili- 
tary policy  has  served  the  United  SUtes 
welL  There  has  not  been  an  international 
war  fought  on  U.S.  soil  since  1814.  and  the 
United  States  has  been  exceedingly  success- 
ful in  protecting  ite  vital  intereste  abroad 
for  more  than  150  years. 

The  United  States  has  been  able  to  build 
upon  ite  militia  heritage  and  modify  ite  civU- 
ian  military  componente  as  the  need  arises. 
The  compromise  of  military  authority  in 
the  Constitution  between  the  states  and  the 
federal  government  has  been  retained  even 
to  the  extent  of  a  state  oriented  role  for  the 
National  Guard  and  a  federal-only  oriented 
role  for  the  Army  Reserve. 

The  blending  of  the  two  componente  for 
national  defense  purposes  and  their  contin- 
ued separation  for  domestic  purposes  repre- 
sente  an  evolution  of  the  citizen-soldier  con- 
cept and  a  triumph  for  American  democ- 
racy. 

It  All  Bbgam  With  Asmt  Reserve  Docs 
(By  Dan  Johnson) 

The  Army  Reserve,  as  we  know  it.  dates 
from  April  23,  1908.  when  President  "Theo- 
dore  Roosevelt  signed  an  Act  of  Congress  es- 
tablishing the  Medical  Reserve  Corps.  The 
act,  in  part,  "was  for  the  ptirpose  of  secur- 
ing a  reserve  corps  of  medical  officers  avail- 
able for  military  service."  The  U.S.  Army 
was  120  years  old  that  year,  and  the  Medical 
Reserve  Corps  was  ite  first  reserve,  recom- 
mended by  two  medical  Corps  majors  (Jef- 
ferson R.  Kean  and  Louis  L.  Seaman). 


CHANGE 


Additionally.  Congress  has  exhibited  a 
strong  interest  in  enhancing  the  readiness 
of  the  Army  Reserve.  At  a  time  when  the 
Defense  budget  was  coming  under  closer 
scrutiny  and  the  overall  Army  budget  was 
reduced  from  the  amount  requested.  Con- 
gress added  $55  million  to  the  Army  Re- 
serve's 1983  budget  request. 

The  likelihood  of  increased  reliance  upon 
the  Army  Reserve  and  the  Reserve  Compo- 
nente in  general  is  reinforced  by  two  sete  of 
circumstances. 

First,  the  Army  has  a  limited  number  of 
options  in  changing  the  present  force  struc- 
ture mix  between  ite  components.  The  Army 
can  add  unite  to  the  active  force  only  by  in- 
creasing the  size  of  the  Regular  Army  with 
coiMnirrent  increases  in  personnel  and  pro- 
curement coste.  Or.  the  sustainment  forces 
now  in  Reserve  could  be  added  to  the  active 
force  by  reducing  the  combat  forces  on 
active  duty.  This  reduction  in  immediately 
available  combat  unite  would  force  the  De- 
fense Department  to  accept  a  higher  degree 
of  risk  in  being  able  to  support  vital  U.S.  in- 
terests. 

THE  rUTUBE 

Given  the  economy,  the  present  attitude 
of  many  special  interest  groups  and  the  ero- 
sion of  the  pro-Defense  consensus  in  Con- 
gress, it  is  unlikely  that  major  increases  In 
Army  si)endlng  can  be  sustained— beyond 
those  already  programmed  and  projected.  It 
is  unlikely  that  the  national  leadership  will 
accept  an  increase  in  the  military  risk  fac- 
tors given  the  present  international  situa- 
tion. 

Second,  there  is  a  general  unwillingness  ol 
naUons  to  drastically  change  their  mUitary 
poUcies.  This  U  particularly  true  in  a  democ- 
racy where  a  wide  range  of  divergent  inter- 
este compete  for  the  attention  of  the  elec- 
torate and  changes  in  poUtical  coalitions 
tend  to  be  evoluntionary  rather  than  revo- 
luntionary. 


THE  REASON 


The  need  for  a  Medical  Reserve  Corps  was 
evident  in  1898  when  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  was  totaUy  unprepared 
for  the  Spanish-American  War.  The  Depart- 
ment learned  from  niunerous  mistakes  in 
1898  (often  due  to  ignorance  and  deficient 
equipment  and  personnel)  and  it  vowed  ttiat 
they  would  never  be  repeated. 

Surgeon  General  Robert  M.  O-ReiUy  also 
saw  the  need  for  the  Medical  Reserve  Corps 
and  pushed  for  legislation  to  have  It  estab- 
lished. This  was  a  new  concept,  as  it  was  the 
first  volunteer  reserve  organized  in  the 
American  Army.  The  composition  of  the 
Medical  Reserve  Corps  was  expanded  to  in- 
clude Dental  and  Veterinary  Corps  officers 
as  well  as  Medical  Corps  officers. 

Graduates  of  medical  schools  in  the 
United  SUtes  could  be  appointed  first  lleu- 
tenante  in  the  Corps  and  could  be  called  to 
active  duty  by  order  of  the  President.  The 
Secretary  of  War  was  authorized,  during 
crises,  to  call  to  active  duty  as  many  Medical 
Reserve  Corps  officers  as  necessary. 

The  CoriK  had  364  officers  assigned  in  ite 
first  year.  A  strong  recruiting  effort  result- 
ed in  the  procurement  of  prominent  physi- 
cians, surgeons,  hygieniste  and  laboratory 
workers  from  every  part  of  the  country. 

TRAINING 

In  1915,  a  four-year  correspondence  course 
for  Medical  Reserve  Corps  officers  was  es- 
Ublished under  the  direction  of  the  Sur- 
geon General,  by  the  Department  of  Care  of 
Troops  and  Medical  Reserve  Corps,  Corre- 
spondence School  of  the  Army,  Fort  Leav- 
enworth, Kansas. 

Upon  completion  of  two  years  of  work, 
studente  were  invited  to  take  an  examina- 
tion which  qualified  them  for  promotion  to 
the  rank  of  captain  in  the  Medical  Reserve 
Corps.  At  the  completion  of  the  four-year 
program,  candidates  were  qualified  for  pro- 
motion to  major. 


On  June  3.  1916.  Congress  passed  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Act.  This  legislation  created 
the  Officers  Reserve  Corps,  composed  of 
sections  corresponding  to  the  various  arms. 
Staff  Corps  and  the  Departmente  of  the 
Regular  Army.  A  year  later  the  Medical  Re- 
serve Corps  ceased  to  exist. 

The  Medical  Section  of  the  Officers  Re- 
serve Corps  took  the  place  of  the  Medical 
Reserve  Corps.  Medical  Reserve  Corps  offi- 
cers held  an  indefinite  commission  while  the 
Medical  Section  officers  were  commissioned 
for  five  years.  Members  of  the  Officers  Re- 
serve Corps  could  be  ordered  into  active 
service  without  their  consent.  Correspond- 
ence courses  were  mandatory.  In  the  Medi- 
cal Reserve  Corps,  correspondence  courses 
were  optional. 

In  the  Officers  Reserve  Corps,  officers  in 
the  grade  of  first  lieutenant  were  subject  to 
fifteen  days  of  instruction  each  year  and 
were  compensated  for  transporUtion  and 
subsistence  by  the  government.  Those  as- 
signed to  the  Medical  Reserve  Corps  had 
the  option  to  transfer  to  the  Officers  Re- 
serve C:orps  or  be  discharged  from  the  serv- 
ice. 

The  National  Defense  Act  also  provided 
for  the  Regular  Army  Reserve  which  was 
made  up  of  enlisted  soldiers. 

The  Medical  Reserve  Corps  made  It  possi- 
ble for  the  Medical  Department  to  enter 
World  War  I  before  any  other  branch  of  the 
Army.  Because  the  Medical  Reserve  Corps 
was  prepared  for  active  service,  ite  officers 
arrived  quicltly  in  combat  without  delays  in 
receiving  equipment  or  funds. 

Yesterday's  Medical  Reserve  Corps  is  re- 
flected by  today's  USAR  medical  profession- 
als and  unite,  people  and  organizations  with 
proven  combat  records  and  service  to  the 
nation. 


75th  Anniversart:  Army  Reserve.  1908-83 
(By  MaJ.  Dick  Crossland) 

Marking  ite  75th  anniversary  this  month, 
the  Army  Reserve  traces  ite  lineage  back  to 
April  23.  1908.  In  these  75  years,  it  has 
grown  from  a  few  hundred  physicians  in  the 
Medical  Reserve  Corps  to  nearly  one  million 
men  and  women. 

A  vital,  yet  cost-effective,  partner  in 
today's  national  defense,  the  Army  Reserve 
has  a  key  role  in  virtually  every  Pentagon 
war  plan.  From  the  defense  of  Korea 
through  the  reinforcement  of  NATO.  Army 
Reserve  unite  share  early  deployment  dates 
with  sUteside  Regular  Army  outflte.  In  ad- 
dition, when  the  Rapid  Deployment  Joint 
Task  Force  (RDJTF)  was  organized  foUow- 
ing  the  Iranian  revolution,  scores  of  Army 
Reserve  unite  were  given  an  RDJTF  mis- 

For  a  1983  cost  of  $2.1  billion,  less  than  1 
percent  of  the  defense  budget,  the  Army 
has  in  the  Army  Reserve  aU  ite  training  divi- 
sions, railway  unite  and  judge  advocate  gen- 
eral unite.  The  Army  Reserve  also  provides 
nearly  aU  the  Army's  civU  affaire  and  psy- 
chological operations  unite  plus  the  majori- 
ty of  the  Army's  petroleum  supply,  medical 
assete  and  conventional  ammunition  compa- 
nies. ^  . 

Individual  Ready  Reservlste.  who  numoer 
244.000.  are  important  augmenUtion  and  re- 
placement personnel  who  will  expand  Regu- 
lar Army  unite  upon  mobilization.  Many 
members  of  the  Retired  Reserve,  a  manpow- 
er pool  of  more  than  450.000.  have  received 
premobilization  orders  and  will  serve  in 
training  bases,  depote  and  headquarters  In 
times  of  emergency. 
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In  short,  the  Amy  Reserve  provides  a 
substantUl  part  of  the  Anny's  combat  sup- 
port and  combat  service  support  and  nearly 
aU  its  individual  replacements.  The  impor- 
tance of  this  support  can  be  summed  up  in 
the  words  of  the  Army's  deputy  chief  of 
staff  for  operations  and  plans,  Lt.  Oen.  Wil- 
liam R.  Richardson,  who  said  last  October 
that  "the  Army's  ability  to  fight  a  war  with- 
out Reserve  Component  participation  is 
sero." 

Despite  its  importance  today,  the  Army 
Reserve  started  as  a  modest  proposal  and 
grew  vigorously  as  the  Army's  concept  for 
civilian  components  evolved. 

The  1908  Medlc&l  Reserve  Corps  was  es- 
tablished to  overcome  serious  wartime 
shortages  of  physicians,  which  had  become 
apparent  during  the  Spanish-American 
War.  But  within  four  years,  the  Army  staff 
had  been  convinced  of  the  need  for  a  federal 
reserve  for  the  entire  Army.  Chief  of  Staff 
LecHiard  Wood  argued  that  "a  reserve 
system  is  in  effect  in  the  armies  of  practical- 
ly all  nations  of  the  civilized  world  except 
our  own." 

As  an  evangelist  for  a  Federally  controlled 
reserve.  Wood  lobbied  both  within  and  out- 
side the  Army  and  was  rewarded  when  Con- 
gress establii^ed  an  enlisted  Army  Reserve 
as  part  of  the  1912  Army  AppropriaUon  Act. 
The  General  Staff  had  also  asked  for  au- 
thority to  commission  company-grade  offi- 
cers of  reserves  or  volunteers,  but  this  au- 
thority was  not  granted  until  the  National 
Defense  Act  of  1916. 

The  1916  act.  a  massive  document  with 
more  than  100  sections,  reorganized  the 
Army  while  establishing  the  Officers'  Re- 
serve Corps,  the  Enlisted  Reserve  Corjis  and 
the  modem  Reserve  Officers  Training 
Corps.  Thanks  to  this  farsighted  legislation, 
the  Army  was  able  to  commission  nearly 
90.000  Reserve  officers  for  World  War  I 
while  creating  an  Enlisted  Reserve  Corps  of 
55,000  men  to  fill  hundreds  of  traitsporta- 
tion,  signal  and  medical  companies. 

Following  the  Armistice  that  ended  WWl, 
the  Army  resumed  appointments  In  the  Of- 
ficers' Reserve  Corps.  More  than  45,000  offi- 
cers were  signed  up  the  first  year.  In  1920, 
amendments  to  the  National  Defense  Act  of 
1916  envisioned  a  large  citizen-soldier  Anny 
of  Guardsmen  and  Reservists.  But  the 
forces  of  pacifism  and  frugality  reigned  in 
Congress  and  the  27  intended  organized  Re- 
serve Corps  divisions  were  never  provi- 
sioned. 

Chief  of  Staff  Douglas  A.  MacArthur 
pleaded  for  the  Enlisted  Reserve  in  1935.  he 
reported  that  the  Army  was  unprepared  for 
effective  action  and  that  a  lack  of  pay  for 
enlisted  Reservists  prevented  formation  of 
an  organized  Reserve.  Officers  were  receiv- 
ing occasional  training  during  two-week 
tours  of  duty  with  Regular  Army  units.  Up 
to  9,300  Reserve  officers  had  been  detailed 
to  operate  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
(CCC)  camps. 

The  CCC  camps  proved  to  be  valuable 
training  for  Reserve  officers  as  upwards  of 
55,000  Reservists  were  called  to  duty  in  1941 
to  officer  the  Army's  pre-World  War  H  ex- 
pansion. In  all,  the  Army  reserve  provided 
one  fourth  of  the  officers  for  World  War  II. 
Chief  of  Staff  George  C.  Marshall  praised 
them  by  saying  the  mobilization  could  not 
have  been  carried  out  without  the  Officers' 
Reserve  Corps. 

Following  World  War  II,  policy  over  the 
role  of  the  Army  Reserve  bogged  down  in 
the  debate  over  Universal  Military  Training. 
Nevertheless,  with  the  support  of  the  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars  and  other  interested 
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parties,  the  Army  Reserve  was  reconstitut- 
ed. Benefits  such  as  drill  pay  and  Reserve 
Component  retiranent  pay  were  granted  by 
a  grateful  Congress. 

The  planned  Army  Reserve  divisions  had 
not  been  fully  formed  and  equipped  when 
the  United  States  was  drawn  into  war  in 
Korea.  Still,  971  Reserve  units  and  168,470 
individual  Reservists  were  called  to  active 
duty. 

Leaaons  learned  from  the  confused 
Korean  mobilization  led  to  the  Armed 
Forces  Reserve  Act  of  1952  and  the  Reserve 
Forces  Act  of  1955.  As  a  result  of  this  legis- 
lation, the  Army  Reserve  was  freed  from 
having  to  conduct  basic  training  for  new 
members  and  liabilities  for  active  duty  serv- 
ice were  clearly  defined.  The  nation  realized 
that  an  adequately  funded  Reserve  was  no 
longer  a  luxury  but  a  necessity. 

Equipment  levels  in  Reserve  units  in- 
creased and  units  were  rapidly  improving 
their  readiness  when  more  than  400  Army 
Reserve  units  and  40,000  individual  Reserv- 
ists were  mobilized  for  the  Berlin  Crisis  of 
1961.  After  that  crisis.  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  S.  McNamara  set  about  to  reorga- 
nize the  Reserve.  For  the  first  time  Reserve 
forces  were  structured  to  meet  specific  con- 
tingency plans  Instead  of  being  dedicated  to 
a  general  expansion  of  the  Army. 

The  Army  Reserve  lost  the  bulk  of  its 
combat  forces  in  the  reorganization.  Em- 
phasis was  placed  on  combat  support  ele- 
ments and  units  needed  for  special  missions. 
The  Army  National  Guard.  Army  Reserve 
and  Regular  Army  were  no  longer  mirror 
images  of  each  other.  They  took  on  today's 
form  as  mutually  supporting  and  mutually 
dependent  components.  This  defines  what 
Secretary  of  the  Army  John  O.  Marsh,  Jr., 
calls  the  "Total  Army." 

When  the  United  States  sent  ground 
combat  forces  to  Vietnam,  draft  calls  were 
expanded  rather  than  mobilizing  the  Re- 
serves. If  the  Reserves  had  been  called  up, 
the  United  States  would  have  committed  its 
last  strategic  trump  card  and  would  have 
been  left  with  little  but  a  nuclear  option  in 
the  event  of  trouble  outside  Southeast  Asia. 
Even  so,  42  Army  Reserve  units  were  mo- 
bilized in  April,  1968,  with  35  of  these  seeing 
action  In  Vietnam.  Their  members  earned 
131  Bronze  Star  Medals,  454  Army  Commen- 
dation Medals  and  24  Purple  Hearts. 

Meanwhile,  the  Army  was  refining  its  abil- 
ity to  call  on  Reservists  In  an  emergency.  In 
June,  1968,  Army  Reserve  units  were  placed 
under  a  two-star  major  Army  Reserve  Com- 
mands (ARCOMs).  The  cumbersome  Army 
corps  system  of  command  was  dropped 

The  1970s  and  the  early  years  of  this 
decade  were  fruitful  ones  as  the  Army  Re- 
serve moved  toward  today's  fuller  partner- 
ship with  the  Regular  Army.  In  1972, 
women  were  incorporated  into  the  ROTC 
and  Reservists  were  granted  a  survivor's 
benefit  plan  whereby  a  major  portion  of  a 
Reservist's  retired  pay  could  be  granted  to  a 
beneficiary. 

As  the  Army  entered  the  all-volunteer  era, 
the  Reserve  components  gained  a  larger 
stake  in  national  defense.  In  1973,  an  Army 
Reserve  battalion  and  a  National  Guard  bri- 
gade were  designated  to  round  out  the  25th 
Infantry  Division  in  the  event  of  war.  The 
roundout  Idea  expanded  until  by  Sept.  30, 
1978,  every  stateside  Regular  Army  division 
had  Reserve  component  roundout  and  aug- 
mentation units. 

Army  Reservists  were  permitted  to  erut>ll 
in  the  Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insurance 
program  with  full  coverage.  The  Vietnam 
Era   Veterans   Readjustment   Act   of   that 
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year  guaranteed  Reservists'  reemploymeni 
rights  following  active  duty  service. 

On  July  30,  1977,  Congress  authorized  th^ 
Selected  Reserve  Incentive  Program  thiu 
granted  enlistment,  educational  and  reenl 
listment  bonuses  for  men  and  women  Join'' 
ing  selected  units  or  enlisting  in  under-j 
strength  career  fields.  This  program  hasj 
progressed  and  combined  with  a  simultane-i 
ous  membership  program  for  Joint  Reserve 
and  ROTC  membership.  It  allows  a  young 
person  to  earn  up  to  $16,000  for  college. 

Mobilization  exercises  in  1976  and  1978 
showed  that  Reserve  readiness  was  directly 
related  to  the  amount  of  fulltlme  support 
provided  to  units.  The  Army  began  placing 
at  the  company  and  battalion  level  several 
thousand  Regular  Army  and  fulltlme  Re- 
serve soldiers  to  perform  tnUnlng  plans,  ad- 
ministration, personnel  management  and 
maintenance.  The  Reservists  in  this  buildup 
were  given  a  formal  career  program  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1979.  and  a  highly  selective,  central- 
ized personnel  procurement  began. 

The  U.S.  Army  Recruiting  Command  took 
over  Army  Reserve  recruiting  in  1979.  This 
freed  Reserve  commanders  from  the  time- 
consuming  task  of  unit  recruiting.  In  1980, 
the  Army  started  an  affiliation  bonus  to  en- 
courage soldiers  leaving  active  duty  to  join  a 
Reserve  unit. 

As  a  result  of  these  moves  and  earlier  in- 
centives. Army  Reserve  unit  strength  rose 
dramatically.  Prom  a  low  point  of  185,753  in 
1978.  it  hit  243,329  on  Dec.  31.  1982.  The 
number  of  Individual  Ready  Reservists  also 
Increased  substantially.  The  Army  estimates 
a  combination  of  unit  and  IRR  strength  of 
520,000  will  be  reached  by  1984. 

Two  final  events  provided  the  Impetus  for 
the  enhanced  stature  of  the  Army  Reserve. 
The  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan  created 
fears  that  Russia  was  about  to  fulfill  her 
historic  ambitions  toward  the  Persian  Gulf. 
The  InabUity  of  the  United  SUtes  to  inter- 
vene quickly  following  the  seizure  of  its  em- 
bassy in  Iran  spoke  for  the  need  to  establish 
a  rapidly  deployable  force. 

These  events  led  to  the  Rapid  Deploy- 
ment Joint  Task  Force  (RDJTF).  But  when 
operations  experts  began  to  make  contin- 
gency plans  for  the  RDJTF,  they  found 
their  alternatives  limited  unless  they  includ- 
ed Reserve  units  in  that  force.  It  was  essen- 
tial to  Include  the  Reserves  to  give  the 
RDJTF  iU  flexibUity  and  sustainablllty. 

Numerous  Army  Reserve  units  were  iden- 
tified for  the  RDJTF  and  received  some  ad- 
ditional resources.  The  Army  recognized  the 
need  to  procure  and  distribute  equipment 
on  a  "first  to  fight  first  to  equip"  basis  in 
order  to  bring  the  units  to  mission-ready 
status.  Additional  fulltlme  soldiers  were  as- 
signed. These  units  have  been  moving  for- 
ward to  the  top  of  the  resource  list,  leap- 
frogging over  some  in  the  Regular  Army.  At 
the  same  time,  deployment  timetables  have 
been  revised  and  subsequent  exercises  have 
tested  the  Army  Reserve's  capability  to  re- 
spond quickly.  Readiness  reporting  also  has 
been  Intensified. 

The  Army  will  be  depending  on  the  Army 
Reserve  for  the  foreseeable  future  and  is 
programming  increased  funds  in  support  of 
its  Reserve  Components.  Instances  of  ne- 
glect are  being  remedied,  and  the  Total 
Army  partnership  has  become  a  reality. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  pay 
tribute  to  our  Army  Reserve.  On 
March  23.  1983,  the  Senate  passed 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  31  designat- 
ing Saturday,  April  23.  1983.  the  75th 


aimivenary  of  the  establishment  of 
the  UA  Army  Reserve,  as  "Army  Re- 
serve Day."  Because  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives did  not  act  on  that  resolu- 
tion the  Senate  has  passed  S.  Res.  120. 
I  am  pleased  to  have  cosponsored  the 
original  resolution  because  it  is  fitting 
that  Congress  recognize  this  group  of 
over  938,000  men  and  women  who 
serve  our  country  so  well.  I  commend 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  Senator  Thobmokd, 
for  his  sponsorship  of  the  resolution. 

Since  the  Institution  of  the  All  Vol- 
unteer Force,  our  country  has  increas- 
ingly depended  upon  the  Reserve 
Forces  to  meet  our  defense  needs.  In 
the  last  5  years,  the  Army  Reserve  has 
greatly  increased  its  numbers.  The  Se- 
lected Reserve  is  at  its  highest 
strength  level  since  December  31, 
1967.  The  two  Army  Reserve  compo- 
nents have  experienced  a  12-month 
growth  of  M>proximately  50.000  indi- 
viduals. In  terms  of  quality,  the  Army 
Reserve  improved  significantly  over 
fiscal  year  1981  by  recruiting  almost 
7,000  new  members  who  were  high 
school  graduates  and  who  scored  in 
the  highest  categories  on  the  entrance 
examinations. 

These  figures  are  especially  impor- 
tant because  of  the  vital  role  these 
forces  play  in  defending  our  freedom. 
The  Army  Reserve  of  the  1980's  Is  a 
growing  djmamic  element  that  is  truly 
an  integral  part  of  the  Army  total 
force.  Fourteen  of  the  16  Active  Army 
divtsions  will  be  rounded  out  by  Re- 
serve component  units.  A  ninth  Na- 
tional Guard  division  is  being  planned. 
Reserve  component  forces  comprise  40 
percent    of    the    Army's    divisional 
forces;  69  percent  of  the  nondivlsional 
combat  forces;  68  percent  of  the  tacti- 
cal support  forces;  51  percent  of  the 
special  theater  forces;  and  33  percent 
of  the  general  support  forces.  By  con- 
tinuing   the    current    incentive    pro- 
grams, the  Army  Reserve  will  substan- 
tially reduce  our  mobilization  short- 
fall. Army  reservists  have  played  and 
will  continue  to  play  an  important  role 
in  the  defense  of  the  United  States. 
These  men  and  women  can  be  called 
upon  to  flU  the  ranks  of  the  Active 
Army  if  the  Nation  calls. 

For  now,  many  of  the  reservists  do 
their  jobs  on  weekends  and  during  sev- 
eral weeks  each  year.  However,  they 
are  constantly  ready  for  mobilization 
into  the  Active  Army  if  necessary. 
There  are  938,000  Army  reservists 
aware  of  that  fact,  and  I  am  proud  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  personal  sacrifices 
rendered  by  these  courageous  men  and 
women. 

Mr.   BYRD.   Mr.   President,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
added  to  the  resolution  as  a  cosponsor. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
resolution. 


The  resolution  (S.  Res.   120)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble,  is 
as  follows: 

S.  Res.  120 


Whereas  April  23,  1983,  will  mark  the  sev- 
enty-fifth anniversary  of  the  establishment 
of  the  United  SUtes  Army  Reserve; 

Whereas  the  United  sUtes  Army  Reserve 
has  made  many  valuable  contributions  to 
the  defense  of  the  United  States  during  the 
seventy-five  years  since  it  was  established; 

Whereas  the  members  and  former  mem- 
bers of  the  United  SUtes  Army  Reserve 
have  displayed  courage  and  personal  sacri- 
fice in  serving  In  the  United  SUtes  Army 
Reserve  during  those  seventy-five  years;  and 
Whereas  the  Nation  relies  on  the  readi- 
ness of  the  United  SUtes  Army  Reserve  to 
defend  the  United  States  if  the  need  arises; 
Now,  therefore  be  it: 

Resolved,  That  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  United  SUtes  Army  Reserve  is  de- 
serving of  public  recognition  and  commen- 
dation upon  the  occasion  of  the  75th  armi- 
versary  of  its  founding  on  the  23d  day  of 
April,  1983,  and  that  the  people  of  the 
United  SUtes  should  observe  this  date  with 
appropriate  programs,  ceremonies,  and  ac- 
tivities which  pay  tribute  to  the  men  and 
women  who  are  members  of  this  organiza- 
tion and  to  the  principles  of  a  strong  nation- 
al security  policy  to  which  this  organization 
is  dedicated- 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.   BYRD.    I   move   to   lay   that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


NATIONAL  ORGAN  DONATION 
AWARENESS  WEEK 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Order  No.  93,  Senate  Joint  Resolution 

78. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  joint  resolution  will 
be  stated  by  Utle. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  Joint  resolution  (SJ.  Res.  78)  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  issue  a 
proclamation  designating  April  24  through 
April  30. 1983,  as  "National  Organ  Donation 
Awareness  Week." 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
78  has  been  reported  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  I  wish  to  thank  my  co- 
sponsors  for  their  support  for  this 
joint  resolution  to  authorize  and  re- 
quest the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  April  24  through 
April  30.  1983.  as  "National  Organ  Do- 
nation Awareness  Week." 

Mr.  President,  many  people  whose 
kidneys,  eyes,  skin,  livers,  or  human 
growth  are  unable  to  sustain  them  can 
be  helped  or  cured  through  organ 
transplants.  For  example,  there  are 


presently  4,800  kidney  transplants  per- 
formed each  year  but  approximately 
10.000  medically  eligible  patients  do 
not  receive  one  because  of  a  lack  of 
suitable  donors. 

Throtigh  organ  donation,  those  who 
care  and  liave  foresight  may.  when 
they  die.  give  the  gift  of  life  and  living 
to  those  in  need.  Every  State  of  the  ■ 
Union  supports  the  organ  donation  • 
programs,  in  hopes  that  its  citizens 
will  make  an  anatomical  gift  upon 
death,  as  Mrs.  Gorton  and  I  have 
pledged  to  do.  A  donor  may  pledge  any 
needed  organs  or  parts;  only  specified 
organs  or  parts,  or  may  donate  his  or 
her  body  for  anatomical  study. 

I  hope  that  my  fellow  Senators  will 
support  this  resolution  for  "National 
Organ  Donation  Awareness  Week," 
and  that  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  will  approve  it  as 
well,  in  order  to  create  for  the  people 
of  otir  Nation  an  awareness  of  the 
need  and  opportunity  for  organ  dona- 
tion; and  I  invite  aU  citizens  to  consid- 
er giving  this  great  gift  themselves  to 
those  who  are  less  fortunate. 

AMKHSMKHT  NO.  1198 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment  in  behalf  of  Senator 
Helms  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevbis) 
for  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
HxLiis)  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
1198. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  further  reading  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  resolution  add  the  fol- 
lowing: ,^    „ 

Upon  request  of  the  North  Carolina 
School  of  the  Arts,  Winston-Salem,  North 
Carolina,  the  Secretary  of  the  Commerce 
shall  authorize  such  school  to  lease  to  any 
person  the  Stevens  Center  for  the  Perform- 
ing Arts  building,  without  affecting  the  Fed- 
eral assistance  provided  by  a  grant  under 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965,  if  such  transfer  docu- 
ments provide  for  the  operation  of  such  fa- 
cility as  a  performing  arte  center. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  note  with  pleasure, 
Mr.  President,  that  this  amendment 
pertains  to  the  Stevens  Center  in  the 
distinguished  Senator's  State. 


A  HKLrniG  HAHD  FOE  HORTH  CAROLIMA  SCHOOL 
OFTBK  ARTS 

Mr.  HELliCS.  Mr.  President,  in  1979. 
the  North  Carolina  School  of  the  Arts 
was  given  a  historical  building  in 
downtown  Winston-Salem,  N.C.,  to  use 
as  the  Stevens  Center  of  the  Perform- 
ing Arts.  The  school,  through  the  use 
of  an  EDA  grant  and  private  contribu- 
tions refurbished  the  building  and  cre- 
ated the  magnificent  Stevens  Center 
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for  the  Performing  Arts.  The  theater 
is  scheduled  to  open  on  April  22.  1983. 
However  because  It  will  incur  signifi- 
cant operating  losses,  the  theater  may 
be  forced  to  close  the  same  week  it 
opens. 

The  North  Carolina  School  for  the 
Performing  Arts  has  discovered  that 
those  losses  can  be  cut  significantly  by 
a  lease  back  arrangement  with  private 
parties.  Under  such  an  arrangement 
all  the  conditions  of  the  EDA  grant 
would  be  met.  However,  this  arrange- 
ment is  technically  illegal,  and  a  full 
return  of  the  EDA  grant  would  be  re- 
quired under  the  present  circiun- 
stances.  The  amendment  I  offer  today 
would  eliminate  the  necessity  of  imme- 
diate repasrment,  while  protecting  the 
nature  of  the  theater  through  its 
entire  useful  life. 

The  Stevens  theater  is  a  historically 
significant  building  located  in  the 
heart  of  downtown  Winston-Salem, 
N.C.  The  building  had  previously 
fallen  to  disuse  and  disrepair  and  was 
scheduled  for  demolition  until  the 
school  rescued  it  in  1979.  When  the 
school  took  over  the  building  and  ex- 
pended moneys  and  time  for  renova- 
tion, the  previous  owners  of  the  build- 
ing further  committed  their  company 
to  expenditures  for  renovation  in  the 
downtown  Winston-Salem  area.  There- 
fore this  project  has  had  a  major  ben- 
efit not  only  to  the  arts  but  to  the  em- 
ployment and  economic  situation  in 
one  of  the  largest  cities  in  North  Caro- 
lina. 

The  North  Carolina  School  of  the 
Arts  did  not  depend  only  on  the  Gov- 
ernment's help  to  renovate  this  impor- 
tant theater,  they  launched  a  major 
fundraising  campaign  to  restore  the 
Stevens  Center.  Such  an  effort  raised 
over  $6.5  million.  This  along  with  the 
EDA  grant  has  provided  for  complete 
renovation  of  the  theater. 

Central  to  EDDA's  decision  to  award 
the  grant  was  the  theater's  impor- 
tance to  the  North  Carolina  School  of 
*  the  Arts  as  a  central  focal  point  in  the 
community  and  as  a  project  essential 
to  maintaining  the  city's  current  rede- 
velopment momentum. 

THK  PROBLEM 

The  theater's  future  had  seemed  as- 
sured when  all  the  funds  necessary  for 
revitalization  were  received.  At  the 
time  the  North  Carolina  School  of  the 
Arts  applied  for  the  $3  million  EDA 
grant,  it  understood  that  the  theater 
would  incur  modest  operation  deficits 
the  same  as  nearly  all  public  perform- 
ing arts  centers.  The  theater  renova- 
tion began  in  1979.  During  renovation, 
the  North  Carolina  School  of  the  Arts 
was  under  the  impression  that  State 
funds  would  be  available  for  the  oper- 
ation of  the  theater.  Sadly,  however, 
when  the  theater  was  almost  complet- 
ed such  State  funds  were  found  un- 
available. The  likely  result  is  that  al- 
though renovation  will  be  completed, 
the  theater  may  not  meet  the  city's 


expectations  as  a  center  to  develop 
and  enhance  artistic  programs  within 
the  State. 

A  SOLnTIOIt 

As  soon  as  the  problem  with  the  the- 
ater's operating  deficit  was  identified, 
the  North  Carolina  School  of  the  Arts 
began  to  explore  alternative  funding. 
In  this  investigation,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  if  the  theater  was  leased, 
its  operational  cost  could  be  provided 
for  while  continuing  to  utilize  the  the- 
ater for  the  same  public  performing 
arts  purposes  as  originally  proposed. 

In  brief,  it  has  been  determined  that 
after  the  Ek:onomic  Recovery  Tax  Act 
of  1981,  the  Stevens  Center  has  real 
economic  value  to  private  investors. 
Such  value  could  be  realized  through 
long-term  leasing  of  the  center  from 
the  school.  The  facility  would  at  all 
times  be  used  for  the  purposes  speci- 
fied in  the  EDA  grant.  Similar  leases 
of  public  buildings  have  already  oc- 
curred in  a  number  of  States  including 
a  sale  and  long-term  lease  back  of  the 
Oakland  Public  Art  Museum  in  the 
city  of  Oakland,  a  public  art  museum 
in  the  city  of  Oakland,  Calif.,  and  the 
Pantages  Theater  for  the  Performing 
Arts  in  Tacoma,  Wash. 

The  proceeds  of  the  Winston-Salem 
lease,  estimated  to  be  approximately 
$200,000  a  year,  would  be  utilized  to 
offset  the  theater's  operating  deficits. 
Without  this  income,  the  theater's 
long-term  future  is  in  doubt. 

THE  NEED  FOR  THIS  AMENDMEIfT 

Under  EDA  regulations,  the  approv- 
al of  this  amendment  is  required  for 
any  transfer  of  property  fimded  in 
whole  or  in  part  by  that  agency.  When 
the  North  Carolina  School  of  the  Arts 
sought  such  approval,  however,  EDA 
responded  that  it  was  unable  to  give 
such. 

I  tmderstand  that  EDA  officials  are 
satisfied  that  the  theater  would  con- 
tinue to  be  used  for  the  purposes  spec- 
ified in  the  grant  and  that  EDA  under- 
stands the  need  to  obtain  additional 
operating  revenues.  I  also  understand 
that  EDA  officials  agree  that  under 
their  regulations  the  agency  appears 
to  have  the  discretion  to  approve  the 
transfer.  The  problem  arises  from  gen- 
eral regulations  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  which  EDA  inter- 
prets as  requiring  the  North  Carolina 
School  of  the  Arts  to  retain  control- 
ling interests  in  the  theater  or  repay 
the  $3  million  to  EDA.  Because  a  lease 
back  arrangement  of  the  theater  must 
be  effected  before  its  opening  on  April 
22,  1983,  there  is  insufficient  time  to 
pursue  amendment  of  the  OMB  regu- 
lations or  to  obtain  a  determination 
that  they  do  not  apply. 

To  solve  this  dilemma,  a  legislative 
solution  is  needed  to  authorize  a  trans- 
fer. This  amendment  would  authorize 
EDA  to  approve  the  transfer  without 
requiring  repayment  of  the  grant. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  school's  pro- 
posal to  EDA,  the  theater's  use  would 


be  restricted  to  exactly  the  same  pur- 
poses, for  the  same  period  of  time,  as 
it  would  if  the  school  retained  full 
control. 

It  is  imperative  that  this  amendment 
be  adopted.  Without  it.  the  North 
Carolina  School  of  the  Arts  may  well 
lose  a  cultural  centerpiece  for  which 
its  citizens  have  worked  so  hard.  With- 
out it,  EDA  ironically,  may  well  see 
the  failure  of  a  public  performing  arts 
project  that  it  originally  deemed  im- 
portant for  fimding. 

This  amendment  does  no  more  than 
remove  a  technicality  to  permit  an  im- 
portant public  project  to  proceed  to 
completion  and  operation  on  a  self- 
sustaining  basis.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1198)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Joint  resolution  is  open  to  futher 
amendment.  If  there  be  no  further 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  Joint  resolution. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading  and 
was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Joint  resolution  having  been  read  the 
third  time,  the  question  is.  Shall  it 
pass? 

So,  the  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res. 
78),  as  amended,  was  passed,  as  fol- 
lows: 

SJ.  Res.  78 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rejh 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  April  24  through  April 
30.  1983,  as  "National  Organ  Donation 
Awareness  Week". 

Sec.  2.  Upon  request  of  the  North  Caroli- 
na School  of  the  Arts,  Winston-Salem, 
North  Carolina,  the  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
merce shall  authorize  such  school  to  lease 
to  any  person  the  Stevens  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts  building,  without  affecting 
the  Federal  assistance  provided  by  a  grant 
under  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965,  If  such  transfer  doc- 
uments provide  for  the  operation  of  such  fa- 
cility as  a  performing  arts  center. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  objection. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
quire from  my  good  friend,  the  distin- 
guished Democratic  leader,  if  he  is 
agreeable  that  the  Senate  now  move 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  Nos. 
92.  94.  95.  and  96. 


NATIONAL  FAMILY  WEEK 
The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  45) 
designating  the  week  of  November  20. 
1983  through  November  26.  1983,  as 
"National  Family  Week."  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 


The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 
The  Joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  45 
Resolved  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
is  hereby  authorlMd  and  requested  to  issue 
a  proclamation  designating  the  week  of  No- 
vember 20.  1983.  through  November  26, 
1983,  as  "National  PamUy  Week",  and  invit- 
ing the  Governors  of  the  several  SUtes.  the 
chief  officials  of  local  govemmenta,  and  the 
people  of  the  United  SUtes  to  observe  such 
week  with  appropriate  ceremonlea  and  ac- 
tlvlUes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


WORLD  FOOD  DAY 
The  Joint  resolution  (SJ.  Res.  81)  to 
authorize  and  request  the  President  to 
designate  October  16.  1983,  as  "World 
Food  Day,"  was  considered,  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 
The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 
The  joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  81 


Whereas  hunger  and  chronic  malnutrition 
remain  daily  facts  of  life  for  hundreds  of 
millions  of  people  throughout  the  world; 

Whereas  the  children  of  the  world  are 
those  who  are  suffering  the  most  serious  ef- 
fects of  hunger  and  malnutrition,  with  mil- 
lions of  chUdren  dying  each  year  from 
hunger-related  illness  and  disease,  and 
many  others  suffering  permanent  physical 
or  mental  impairment,  including  blindness, 
because  of  vitamin  and  protein  deficiencies; 
Whereas  although  progress  has  been 
made  In  reducing  the  Incidence  of  hunger 
and  malnutrition  in  the  United  SUtes,  cer- 
tain groups.  noUbly  Native  Americans,  mi- 
grant workers,  the  elderly,  and  children, 
remain  vxilnerable  to  malnutrition  and  re- 
lated diseases; 

Whereas  the  danger  posed  by  malnutri- 
tion and  related  diseases  to  these  groups 
and  to  other  people  is  intensified  by  unem- 
ployment and  slow  rates  of  economic 
growth;  , 

Whereas  national  policies  concerning 
food,  farmland,  and  nutrition  require  con- 
tinuing evaluation  and  should  consider  and 
strive  for  the  weU-belng  and  protection  of 
all  residents  of  the  United  SUtes  and  par- 
ticularly those  most  at  health  risk; 

Whereas  there  Is  widespread  concern  that 
the  use  and  conservation  of  land  and  water 


resources  required  for  food  production 
throughout  the  United  States  ensure  care 
for  the  naUonal  patrimony  we  bequeath  to 
future  generations: 

Whereas  the  United  SUtes  has  always 
supported  the  principle  that  the  health  of  a 
nation  depends  on  a  strong  agricultural 
foundation  based  on  private  enterprise  and 
the    primacy   of   the   Independent   family 

farm; 

Whereas  a  major  global  food  supply  crisis 
appears  likely  to  occur  within  the  next 
twenty  years  unless  the  level  of  world  food 
production  U  significantly  Increased,  and 
the  means  for  the  distribution  of  food  and 
of  the  resources  required  for  lU  production 
are  Improved; 

Whereas  the  United  SUtes,  as  the  world's 
largest  producer  and  trader  of  food,  has  a 
key  role  to  play  In  efforU  to  assist  nations 
and  peoples  to  Improve  the  ability  to  feed 
themselves; 

Whereas  the  United  SUtes  has  a  long  tra- 
dition of  demonstrating  Its  humanitarian 
concern  for  helping  the  hungry  and  mal- 
nourished; 

Whereas  efforte  to  resolve  the  world 
hunger  problem  are  critical  to  the  security 
of  the  United  SUtes  and  the  International 
community;  „  .^  j 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United 
SUtes  Is  acutely  conscious  of  the  paradox  of 
Immense  farm  surpluses  and  rising  farm 
foreclosures  In  America  de«)tte  the  desper- 
ate need  for  food  by  hundreds  of  mllUons  of 
people  around  the  world; 

Whereas  a  key  recommendation  of  the 
1980  report  of  the  Presidential  Commission 
on  World  Hunger  was  that  efforts  be  under- 
taken to  Increase  public  awareness  of  the 
world  hunger  problem; 

Whereas  the  member  nations  of  the  Pood 
and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United 
Nations  designated  October  16  of  each  year 
as  World  Food  Day  because  of  the  need  to 
alert  the  public  to  the  increasingly  danger- 
ous world  food  situation; 

Whereas  past  observances  of  World  Food 
Day  have  been  supported  by  proclamations 
of  the  fifty  SUtes,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and 
other  territories  and  possessions  of  the 
United  SUtes,  by  resolutions  of  Congress, 
by  Presidential  proclamations,  by  programs 
of  the  United  SUtes  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  other  Government  departments 
and  agencies,  and  by  the  governments  and 
peoples  of  many  other  nations;  and 

Whereas  more  than  three  hundred  nation- 
al private  and  voluntary  organizations  plan 
to  participate  in  World  Pood  Day  observ- 
ances this  year.  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
can in  Congress  assembled.  That  October 
16,  1983.  Is  designated  "World  Pood  Day". 
The  President  is  requested  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  observe  that  day  with  »th 
propriate  activities  to  explore  ways  In  which 
our  Nation  can  further  contribute  to  the 
elimination  of  hunger  In  the  world. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  joint  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


NA'nONAL  ALZHEIMER'S 
DISEASE  MONTH 


The  Joint  resolution  (S-J.  Res.  82) 
designating  November  1983  as  "Na- 
tional Alzheimer's  Disease  Month" 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble,  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 

&j.  Res.  82 

Whereas  more  than  one  million  five  hun- 
dred thousand  Americans  are  affected  by 
Alzheimer's  disease  which  is  a  surprislitgly 
common  disorder  that  destroys  certain  vital 
cells  of  the  brain; 

Whereas  Alzheimer's  disease  Is  the  fourth 
leading  cause  of  death  among  older  Ameri- 

Whereas  Alzheimer's  disease  Is  responsi- 
ble for  50  per  centum  of  all  nursing  home 
admissions,  at  an  anticipated  annual  cost  of 
almost  $20,000,000,000; 

Whereas  in  one-third  of  all  American  fam- 
ilies one  parent  will  succumb  to  this  disease; 

Whereas  Alzheimer's  disease  is  not  a 
normal  consequence  of  aging;  and 

Whereas  an  increase  in  the  national 
awareness  of  the  problem  of  Alzheimer's 
disease  may  stimulate  the  interest  and  con- 
cern of  the  American  people,  which  may 
lead.  In  turn,  to  Increased  researeh  and 
eventually  to  the  discovery  of  a  cure  for  Alz- 
heimer's disease:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Residved  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives  of  the  United  Stales  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  November  1983 
is  designated  "National  Alzheimer's  Disease 
Month".  The  President  Is  requested  to  issue 
a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  people  of 
the  United  SUtes  to  observe  that  month 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 


PROTECTION  OF  REFUGEES  AND 
CIVILIANS  CAUdHT  IN  THE 
ARMED  CONFUCT  BETWEEN 
THAILAND  AND  KAMPUCHEA 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
next  measure.  Calendar  No.  96.  wlU  be 
sUted  by  tiUe. 

The  assistant  legislative  del*  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  112)  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
tection of  refugees  and  civilians  caught  In 
the  Island  conflict  between  Thailand  and 
Kampuchea. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  on 
Friday.  April  15.  1983.  I  introduced 
Senate  Resolution  112  with  respect  to 
the  protection  of  Cambodian  refugees 
and  Thai  villagers  caught  in  the 
armed  conflict  on  the  border  between 
Thailand  and  Kampuchea. 

Over  the  last  10  years.  Cambodia  has 
lost  perhaps  as  much  as  one-third  of 
its  population,  as  a  consequence  of 
fighting,  persecution,  and  destruction. 
The  internal  terror  of  Pol  Pot  has 
given  way  to  external  terror  sponsored 
by  Vietnam.  For  a  nation  of  such 
small  size,  Cambodia  has  undergone 
an  extraordinarily  long  series  of  trage- 
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dies,  and  the  Cambodian  people  have 
been  forced  to  bear  an  unconscionable 
burden  of  suffering. 

Many  Cambodian  refugees  have  fled 
to  the  Thai  border  where  they  are 
living  in  several  large  refugee  camps. 
The  Vietnamese  are  directly  attacking 
these  refugee  camps  with  artillery, 
tanks,  and  personnel.  In  the  last  2 
weeks,  two  refugee  camps  along  this 
border,  which  together  had  a  total 
population  of  over  50,000,  have  been 
attacked  and  overrun  by  Vietnamese 
forces.  Civilian  casualties  were  heavy, 
with  several  hundred  killed  and  aU 
others  fleeing  across  the  border  Into 
Thailand. 

Thailand,  which  had  a  standing  ref- 
ugee camp  population  of  175,000  prior 
to  these  attacks,  cannot  accommodate 
these  large  numbers  of  additional  dis- 
placed people. 

Today  the  Vietnamese  have  begun 
their  attack  on  two  more  camps,  Nong 
Samet  and  Ban  Sangae,  which  have  a 
combined  population  of  approximately 
100,000,  a  great  majority  of  whom  are 
women  and  children.  The  atrocities 
committed  by  the  Vietnamese  on  these 
refugees  cannot  go  unnoticed.  They 
must  be  stopped.  I  hope  that  passage 
of  this  resolution  will  direct  greater  at- 
tention to  the  horrible  plight  of  these 
refugees,  demonstrate  that  this  body 
shares  the  concern  already  expressed 
by  others  for  the  safety  of  these  re- 
maining refugees,  and  encourage  the 
UJJ.  Secretary-General  to  Investigate 
these  massacres. 

I  am  grateful  to  my  colleagues  for 
their  recognition  of  the  urgency  of 
this  resolution  and  the  consent  of  this 
body  to  consider  it  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  112)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble.  Is 
as  follows: 

S.  Rxs.  112 

Whereas  the  people  of  Kampuchea  have 
long  endured  war,  bitter  civU  strife,  and 
atrocities; 

Whereas  since  January  1979,  a  new  agony 
has  been  imposed  on  these  long-suffering 
people  by  the  occupation  of  their  homeland 
by  a  foreign  power.  Vietnam,  which,  after 
four  years,  has  not  won  the  support  of  the 
Kampuchean  people,  and  has  attempted  to 
exert  its  control  with  more  than  170,000 
troops; 

Whereas  the  wUn  of  foreign  occupation 
has  been  Increased  for  the  Kampuchean 
people  by  the  cccupying  power's  use  of 
chemical  and  biological  weapons  in  areas  of 
resistance: 

days  a  tragic  byproduct 
icse  offensive  against 
er  resistance  forces 
into  Thailand  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  civilians,  many  wounded,  who 
were  displaced  from  their  sites  of  temporary 
refuge; 

Whereas  the  attacks  on  the  border  have 
spilled  over  into  Thailand  bringing  death 


Whereas  in  recei 
of  an  intense  Vie 
anti-Vietnamese 
was  an  outpourini 


and  destruction  to  Thai  villagers  and  vil- 
lages; 

Whereas  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
refugees  and  displaced  persons  on  Thai  soil 
constitute  a  serious  humanitarian  problem; 

Whereas  the  United  States  commitment 
to  the  security  of  Thailand  under  the 
Southeast  Asia  Collective  E>efense  Treaty, 
done  at  Manila  on  September  8,  1954  (also 
known  as  the  "Manila  Pact")  was  reaf- 
firmed by  President  Reagan  in  his  1981 
meetings  with  Thai  Prime  Minister  Prem; 

Whereas  the  United  States  Government 
supports  the  Association  of  Southeast  Asian 
Nations  (ASEAN)  goals  regarding  a  political 
settlement  for  Kampuchea  within  the 
framework  of  the  United  Nations  Interna- 
tional Conference  on  Kampuchea,  which 
calls  for  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  forces 
from  Kampuchea:  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Government 
has  consistently  been  committed  to  aUeviat- 
ing  the  burden  to  Thailand  presented  by 
the  large  outflow  of  refugees  from  Kampu- 
chea and  to  providing  humanitarian  assist- 
ance to  the  Kampucheans  through  an  inter- 
national program:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that— 

(1)  all  parties  to  the  armed  conflict  near 
the  border  between  Thailand  and  Kampu- 
chea should  refrain  from  actions  which  may 
endanger  refugees  and  should  extend  pro- 
tection to  all  refugee  camps  in  such  areas; 
and 

(2)  the  Government  of  Vietnam  should 
immediately  tialt  armed  attacks  on  civilians 
and  respect  their  right  to  safe  haven. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  THE  TESTI- 
MONY OP  THOMAS  J.  KAROL 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  resolution  on  behalf  of 
the  distinguished  majority  and  minori- 
ty leaders. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  121)  to  authorize  the 
testimony  of  Thomas  J.  Karol. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  majority  leader,  Mr. 
Bakkr,  I  wish  to  state  that  the  Perma- 
nent Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
has  been  requested  to  provide  the  tes- 
timony of  one  of  its  staff  members, 
Thomas  J.  Karol,  at  a  hearing  called 
by  the  attorney  general  of  New  York 
State  which  will  consider  proposed 
State  legislation  directed  at  fraudulent 
activities  in  the  commodities  and  secu- 
rities markets.  The  subcommittee  has 
held  hearings  on  matters  that  may  be 
pertinent  in  the  consideration  of  the 
draft  legislation  and  the  Committee 


on  Oovenmiental  Affairs  has  issued  a 
report  made  by  the  subcommittee  on 
commodity  investment  fraud.  This  res- 
olution would  authorize  the  staff 
member  to  testify  only  as  to  matters 
of  public  record,  which  would  encom- 
pass the  matters  addressed  in  those 
subcommittee  hearings  and  the  com- 
modity investment  fraud  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  121)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  resolution  with  its  preamble,  is 
as  follows: 

S.  Rxs.  121 

Whereas,  the  Attorney  General  of  New 
York  State  will  conduct  a  pubUc  hearing  to 
examine  abuses  in  the  commodities  and  se- 
curities market,  and  to  consider  proposed 
state  legislation  to  deal  with  various  aspects 
of  such  abuses; 

Whereas,  the  Permanent  Subcommittee 
on  Investigations  has  conducted  an  investi- 
gation and  held  hearings  resulting  in  a 
Senate  report  by  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs  on  matters  which  may  be 
germane  to  the  New  York  hearing; 

Whereas,  a  staff  employee  of  the  Perma- 
nent Subcommittee  on  Investigations, 
Thomas  J.  Karol,  has  been  requested  to 
appear  as  a  witness  in  this  matter. 

Whereas,  by  the  privileges  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  no  evidence  under  the 
control  or  in  the  possession  of  the  Senate 
can  be  taken  from  such  control  or  posses- 
sion but  by  permission  of  the  Senate; 

Whereas,  when  it  appears  that  testimony 
of  a  staff  employee  of  the  Senate  is  needful 
for  use  in  any  proceeding  for  the  promotion 
of  justice,  the  Senate  will  take  such  action 
thereon  as  will  promote  the  ends  of  Justice 
consistently  with  the  privileges  and  rights 
of  the  Senate:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  Thomas  J.  Karol  is  au- 
thorized to  appear  and  testify  as  to  matters 
of  public  record  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


CORRECTIONS  IN  PUBLIC  LAW 
98-8 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
uiuuiimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  245,  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion making  technical  corrections  in 
PubUc  Law  98-8,  the  Jobs  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Joint  resolution  wiU  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  f  oUows: 

A  Joint  resolution  (KJ.  Res.  245)  to  cor- 
rect Public  Law  98-8  due  to  errors  in  the  en- 
rollment of  ILR.  1718. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  245)  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Hi.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  Joint  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  114)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


JOINT  REFERRAL  OF  S.  127  AND 
S.  418 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
bills  127  and  418,  both  entitled  "The 
Unfair  ForelsB  Competition  Act  of 
1983,"  be  Jointly  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  and  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REFERRAL  OF  S.  724 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  S.  724, 
a  bill  to  authorize  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  undertake  ac- 
tivities to  provide  new  public  works  in- 
vestment, grants  to  the  several  States 
to  encoiurage  and  foster  the  construc- 
tion of  necessary  public  capital  invest- 
ment projects,  to  assist  in  creating  new 
and  productive  jobs,  is  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Enviroiunent  and 
Public  Works  it  be  referred  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources for  not  more  than  30  days 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
and  reporting  amendments  to  title  V 

thereof.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


JOINT  SESSION  OP  THE  TWO 
HOUSES  TO  RECEIVE  A  MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  the  Senate  turn  to 
the  consideration  of  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  114,  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution providing  for  a  Joint  session  of 
the  two  Houses  on  Wednesday,  April 
27,  1983,  to  receive  a  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  will  not 
object,  what  time  will  that  meeting 
occur?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  At  8 
p.m. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Abdnor)  laid  before  the  Senate  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  114,  providing 
for  a  Joint  session  of  the  House  and 
Senate  on  Wednesday,  April  27,  1983. 
to  receive  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 


THE     175TH     ANNIVERSARY     OP 
THE  FOUNDING  OP  MOUNT  ST. 
MARY'S  COLLEGE 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Judiciary 
Committee  be  disctiarged  from  further 
consideration    of    Senate    Resolution 
105,  a  resolution  to  extend  congratula- 
tions on  the  17Sth  anniversary  of  the 
foimding  of  Mount  St.  Mary's  College 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  105)  to  extend  con- 
gratulations on  the  175th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  Mount  St.  Mary's  College. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  JiIATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  outstanding  educational  institu- 
tions in  America  for  a  century  and 
three  quarters  is  Moimt  St.  Mary's 
College  which  is  situated  in  the  foot- 
hills of  the  Catoctin  Mountains  near 
Emmltsburg,  Md.  It  is  the  oldest,  inde- 
pendent college  affiliated  with  the 
Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States. 
I  personally  feel  a  great  debt  of  grat- 
itude to  Moimt  St.  Mary's  which 
awarded  me  a  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws  with  great  charity  and  generosi- 
ty. 

It  Is  a  pleasxire  for  me  to  salute  the 
members  of  the  faculty,  the  student 
body,  the  large  body  of  alumni  of 
Mount  St.  Mary's  College,  all  of  whom 
have  contributed  much  to  the  United 
States  over  this  period  of  175  years. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  thank  the  majority  leader,  the 
minority  leader,  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  for  agree- 
ing to  immediate  consideration  of 
Senate  Resolution  105  honoring 
Moimt  St.  Mary's  College  in  Emmlts- 
burg, Md.,  on  its  175th  anniversary. 

This  resolution,  cosponsored  by  my 
senior  colleague.  Senator  Mathias, 
congratulates  America's  oldest  inde- 
pendent Catholic  college  on  an  impor- 
tant occasion,  the  175th  anniversary 
of  its  founding.  I  might  note  that  Sen- 
ator Mathias  resides  in  Frederick 
County,  the  home  of  Mount  St.  Mary's 
College,  and  has  a  special  interest  in 


this  significant  event  in  the  college's 
history. 

With  many  distinguished  graduates 
in  an  enormous  number  of  fields. 
Mount  St.  Mary's  has  been  a  source  of 
leaders  in  the  areas  of  religion,  govern- 
ment, the  arts,  and  the  sciences.  It  has 
continued  its  historic  tradition  of  aca- 
demic excellence  while  updating  its 
currictilum. 

On  May  6,  Mount  St.  Mary's  College 
will  celebrate  the  anniversary  with  an 
academic  convocation  of  facility,  staff, 
distinguished  graduates,  and  friends  of 
this  great  institution,  and  it  is  entirely 
appropriate  that  the  U.S.  Senate 
today  pass  this  resolution  extending 
the  congratulations  of  the  Senate  to 
President  Robert  J.  Wickenheiser  on 
the  college's  175th  anniversary. 

The   PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 
The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 
The   resolution   (S.   Res.    105)   was 
agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble,  is 
as  follows: 

S.  Rxs.  105 
Whereas  Mount  St.  Mary's  College  is  cele- 
brating the  one  hundred  seventy-filth  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  the  college  in 
1808' 

Whereas  Mount  St.  BCary's  College  is  the 
oldest  independent  Catholic  college  in  the 
United  States; 

Whereas  Mount  St.  Mary's  College  was  a 
symbol  of  religious  freedom  in  the  early 
nineteenth  century  by  serving  as  a  haven 
for  Catholics  from  Europe  and  America  to 
receive  a  quality  education;  -^ 

Whereas  Mount  St.  Mary's  College  has 
graduated  many  distinguished  alumni  who 
have  made  great  contributions  in  religion, 
government,  and  the  arts  and  sciences: 

Whereas  Mount  St.  Marys  College  has 
continued  a  tradition  of  academic  excellence 
to  the  present:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  United  States  Senate 
congratulates  Mount  St.  Mary's  College  on 
the  occasion  of  Its  one  hundred  seventy- 
fifth  anniversary. 

Sbc.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  is  di- 
rected to  transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
to  the  President  of  Mount  St.  Mary's  Col- 
lege. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
ask  my  distinguished  friend,  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia,  if  he  is  in 
agreement  with  a  motion  to  place  the 
Senate  in  executive  session  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  all  nominations 
on  the  executive  calendar  commencing 
with  Calendar  No.  73  on  page  2 
through  pages,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  and 
the  nominations  on  the  Secretary's 
desk  on  page  11. 
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Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  all  nomi- 
nations beginning  with  Calendar 
Order  No.  73  on  page  2  and  continuing 
through  pages  3.  4,  5.  6,  7,  8.  9,  10,  and 
11.  which  Includes  nominations  placed 
on  the  Secretary's  desk,  have  been 
cleared  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  I  am 
pleased  to  state  to  the  acting  Republi- 
can leadei\ 

Mr.  STEVENS.  BCr.  President.  I 
move  that  we  go  into  executive  session 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
nominations  referred  to  by  both  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia and  m^elf.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
move  that  those  nominations  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are 
considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The    nominations    considered    and 
confirmed  en  bloc  are  as  follows: 
Iif  THK  Air  Forck 

The  foUowing-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general  on 
the  retired  list  pumiant  to  the  provisions  of 
UUe  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  section  1370. 

U.  Oen.  William  R.  Nelson.  311-20- 
S281FR,  UJB.  Air  Force. 

The  foUowlng-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  Ml,  to  be  as^gned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Oen.  Jack  I.  Gregory,  401-46- 
WOSFR.  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Ihthx  Armt 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  grade  indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  UUe  10,  United  States 
Code,  secUon  1370: 

7*0  be  general 

Oen.  Donn  A.  Starry,  SlO-22-2130  (age 
57),  U.8.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  UUe  10.  United  States  Code. 
secUon  601.  to  be  assigned  to  a  poslUon  of 
importance  and  responsibUity  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  States 
Code.  aecUon  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Oen.  John  D.  Bruen.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
UJS.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code. 
secUon  601.  to  be  assigned  to  a  posiUon  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  tiUe  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

7*0  be  general 

IX.  Oen.  Maxwell  R.  Thurman,  237-42- 
0668.  U.S.  Army. 

The  foUowing-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code. 
aecUon  601.  to  be  reassigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  r&ponsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

U.  Gen.  Jack  N.  Merrftt.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S. 
Aimy. 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  indicated 


imder  the  provisions  of  tiUe   10.  United 
States  Code,  section  1370: 

7*0  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Oen.  Richard  O.  Trefry,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
(age  58),  U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  tiUe  10,  United  States  Code, 
secUon  601,  to  be  reassigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  UUe  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Nathaniel  R.  Thompson,  Jr.,  183- 
20-5652,  U.S.  Army. 

The  foUowing-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

Tobegeneral 

IX.  Oen.  Paul  F.  Gorman,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
U.S.  Army. 

The  foUowlng-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  UUe  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  assigned  to  a  posiUon  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  UUe  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

Tobegeneral 

IX.  Gen.  Wallace  H.  Nutting.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
UJ3.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  grade  indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code.  secUon  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

lit  Gen.  Raphael  D.  Tice.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
(age  55).  U.S.  Army. 

The  foUowing-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  grade  indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Oen.  William  J.  Hilsman.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
(age  50),  U.S.  Army. 

IH  trkNavt 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  tiUe  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  vice  admiral 

Rear  Adm.  James  R.  Hogg.  XXX-XX-XXXX/ 
1110,  VS.  Navy. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  reassigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  States 
Code.  secUon  601: 

To  be  vice  admiral 

Vice  Adm.  "M"  Stasser  Holcomb,  561-54- 
9492/1310.  U.S.  Navy. 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  indicated 
under  the  provisions  of  tiUe  10.  United 
States  Code,  section  1370: 

To  be  admirxil 

Adm.  John  O.  Williams.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX/ 
1120.  U.S.  Navy. 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  reUred  list  in  the  grade  indicated 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  1370: 

To  be  vice  admiral 

Vice  Adm.  Edward  P.  Travers,  347-12- 
4165/1120,  UJS.  Navy. 


The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  indicated 
under  the  provisions  of  UUe  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  1370: 

To  be  vice  admiral 

Vice  Adm.  Kent  J.  Carroll.  XXX-XX-XXXX/ 
1110,  U.S.  Navy. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  5142,  to  be  assigned  as  the  Chief  of 
Chaplains,  UJS.  Navy: 

To  be  chief  of  chaplaint 
Rear  Adm.  Neil  M.  Stevenson,  Chaplain 
Corps,  XXX-XX-XXXX/4100,  U.S.  Navy. 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  indicated 
under  the  provisions  of  tiUe  10.  United 
States  Code,  sections  5133  and  1370: 

To  be  vice  admiral 

Vice  Adm.  J.  William  Cox,  Medical  Corps. 
XXX-XX-XXXX/2100,  U.S.  Navy. 

The  following-named  captains  of  the  Re- 
serve of  the  U.S.  Navy  for  permanent  pro- 
motion to  the  grade  of  commodore  in  the 
line  and  staff  corps,  as  indicated,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  5912:  i 

TTHRESTRICTKD  LIHK  OmCKR 

John  Joseph  Sweeney. 
John  Edward  Love. 
Kenneth  Edward  Myatt. 
John  Edward  Summers. 

SPKCIAL  DUTY  OFFICKR  (CRYPTOLOGY* 

William  Joseph  MUes. 

SPXCIAL  DUTY  OmCKR  (nnXLUODfCK) 

Robert  Patrick  Tieman. 

MKDICAL  CORPS  OFFICER 

John  Duncan  Tolmie. 
James  Glen  Roberts. 

SUPPLY  CORPS  OFFICER 

Philip  Arthur  Whltacre. 

XDSGE  ADVOCATE  GENERAL'S  CORPS  OPPICER 

Robert  Edward  Wiss. 

DENTAL  CORPS  OFFICER 

Edward  John  O'Shea.  Jr. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  imder  tiUe  10.  United  States 
Code.  secUon  601: 

To  be  vice  admiral 

Rear  Adm.  Edward  H.  Martin,  255-36- 
1526/1310.  U.S.  Navy. 

The  foUowing-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  UUe  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  vice  admiral 

Rear  Adm.  Bernard  M.  Kauderer,  162-26- 
6003/1120,  U.S.  Navy. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  tiUe  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

7*0  be  vice  admiral 

Rear  Adm.  Powell  F.  Carter,  Jr.,  571-34- 
0906/1120,  U.S.  Navy. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provision  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 


the  President  under  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  vice  admiral 

Rear  Adm.  James  B.  Busey.  IV.  332-26- 
3214/1310,  U.S.  Navy. 

The  foUowlng-named  officer  under  the 
provision  of  UUe  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
secUon  601,  to  be  reassigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  UUe  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 


return  to  the  consideration  of  legisla- 
tive business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


JUVENILE  JUSTICE 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an  out- 
standing recent  ^>eech  on  the  subject 


,-— of  Juvenile  Justice  delivered  by  Mr. 

To  be  admiral  iflfred  Regnery,  the  Acting  Director  of 

Adm.  William  J.  Crowe.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX/    ^Yte  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  De- 
1120.  U.S.  Navy.  - 


The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provision  of  UUe  10.  United  SUtes  Code. 
secUon  601.  to  be  reassigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  tlUe  10.  United  States 
Code,  secUon  601: 

To  be  admiral 
Adm.  William  N.  Small,  XXX-XX-XXXX/1310. 
U.8.  Navy. 

The  foUowing-named  officer  under  the 
provision  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  reassigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  UUe  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  vice  admiral 
Vice  Adm.  William  H.  Rowden.  009-28- 
2013/1110,  V£.  Navy. 

The  Jodiciary 
William  H.  Barbour,  Jr.,  of  Mississippi,  to 
be  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  southern  dis- 
trict of  Mississippi  vice  William  H.  Cox,  re- 
tired. 

NoKiRATioiis  Placed  on  the  Secretary's 
Desk  in  the  Air  Force,  Marine  Corps, 
Navy 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Fred  E. 
Ellis,  and  ending  Martin  A.  Lukacs.  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  March  21.  1983. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Lynn  R. 
Anderson,  and  ending  Ronald  S.  Tourigny. 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  March  21. 1983. 

Marine  Corps  nominations  beginning  Wil- 
liam S.  Ainsley.  III.  and  ending  Harvey  L. 
Zimmerle.  which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  March  21. 1983. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Donald 
Lewis  Abbey,  and  ending  Julian  IiCaynard 
Wright.  Jr.  which  nominations  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  March  22. 1983. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  nominations  were  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confir- 
mation of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 


llnquency  Prevention.  Mr.  Regnery's 
nomination  as  permanent  Director  is 
currently  being  considered  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

In  particular,  I  wish  to  commend  Mr. 
Regnery  for  his  commitment  to  ana- 
lyzing the  extent  to  which  previously 
funded  programs  have  produced  any- 
thing useful  in  combating  Juvenile 
crime.  It  has  been  the  concern  of  a 
niunber  of  observers,  including  myself, 
that  there  has  been  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  this  Office  to  continue  siphon- 
ing Federal  funds  each  year  to  pro- 
grams that  have  not  contributed  in 
any  apparent  way  to  assisting  our  soci- 
ety In  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
youthful  crime,  particularly  violent 
crime.  I  am  pleased  with  Mr.  Reg- 
nery's speech,  as  well  as  his  record 
during  his  months  as  Acting  Director, 
suggests  that  this  will  no  longer  be  the 
case  at  this  agency.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  full  text  of  this 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Speech  of  Alfred  S.  Regnery  10th 
National  Conference  on  Juvenile  Justice 
Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear 
before  you  today.  I  have  looked  forward  to 
this  moment  since  assuming  office  in  No- 
vember—actually, since  before  that  day 
when,  in  a  letter  congratulating  me  on  my 
appointment,  Ame  Schoeller  suggested  that 
I  address  your  convention  here  in  Hilton 
Head.  I  should  tell  you,  incidentally,  that 
that  letter  arrived  before  my  appointment 
had  been  made  public  and  when  both  the 
Attorney  General's  office  and  I  were  trying 
to  keep  the  fact  that  I  had  been  appointed  a 
secret.  You  can  rest  assured  that  Ame's  In- 
telligence in  Washington  is  superb;  unfortu- 
nately, he  sent  copies  of  the  letter  to  every- 
body in  town.  The  appointment  was  no 
longer  secret. 

In  any  case,  I  am  pleased  to  be  here  today, 
and  particularly  pleased  to  make  this,  my 
first  major  policy  address  since  taking 
office,  to  this  group  of  Judges  and  prosecu- 
tors. I  want  to  talk  about  the  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice System  and  the  CMmlnal  Justice 
System,  and  about  crime  generally,  and  to 
raise  some  Issues  which  I  believe  need  to  be 
raised.  I  want  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the 
way  we,  in  leadership  positions  at  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  perceive  Juvenile  jus- 
tice issues  to  be,  and  how  we  hope  to  ad- 
dress them  during  the  remainder  of  this  ad- 
ministration. Most  Importantly,  though.  I 
want  to  address  some  of  the  major  issues 
which  will  confront  juvenile  Justice  during 
the  coming  several  years,  and  which  must.  I 
believe.  t>e  addressed  by  the  sUte  legisla- 
tures and  the  Congress. 


I  don't  need  to  tell  you  that  the  dream 
that  existed  when  the  juvenile  Justice 
system  was  created  has  largely  been  shat- 
tered. Indeed,  many  believe  that  dream  has 
turned  into  a  nightmare.  Nevertheless,  to  a 
great  extent,  the  system,  if  that  is  what  it  is, 
still  continues  on  In  much  the  same  form  as 
when  It  was  created.  (Former  Watergate 
prosecutor  and  now  Georgetown  law  profes- 
sor, Sam  Dash,  spealting  of  the  criminal  jus- 
tice system,  recently  said  it  was  really  no 
system  at  all,  but  Just  fifty  years  of  bad 
practice.  God  only  knows  what  he  would  say 
about  the  Juvenile  Justice  system.) 

The  preconceptions  and  misconceptions 
which  created  the  juvenile  justice  system  in 
the  first  place  stUl  exist  to  such  an  extent 
that  challenges  to  the  system  from  within, 
are  considered  as  heresy,  and  that  chal- 
lenges from  without  are  often  Ignored. 
Those  misconceptions— that  juveniles  are 
Incapable  of  criminal  conduct,  that  the 
court  of  jurisdiction  should  be  determined 
by  the  date  of  the  offender's  birthday 
rather  than  the  seriousness  of  the  offense, 
that  Juveniles  "mature  out"  of  criminal  be- 
havior, and  that  we  should  not  stigmatize 
juvenOe  offenders  by  allowing  their  records 
to  follow  them  Into  adulthood— those  mis- 
conceptions, although  they  defy  reality, 
have  been  the  conventional  wisdom  for  so 
long  as  to  completely  skew  the  prloriUes 
and  perspectives  of  the  juvenile  Justice 
system. 

Allow  me,  for  purposes  of  reference,  to 
give  you  a  few  facU  and  figures— facts  and 
figures  which  most  of  you  have  heard 
before,  but  which  will  nevertheless  be  valua- 
ble to  put  the  proper  perspectives  on  the 
problem  which  we  face. 

The  Incidence  and  nature  of  Juvenile 
crime  is  a  complex  subject.  It  resisU  qulc^ 
judgments  or  sensational  conclusions.  Num- 
bers and  percentages  alone  do  not  tell  the 
whole  story.  StUl,  by  any  standard,  the 
numbers  and  percentages  are  startling. 

The  Bureau  of  Justice  SUtisUcs  at  the 
Department  of  Justice  estimates  that  in 
1979,  juvenUes  up  to  18  years  of  age  ac- 
counted for  about  20%  of  all  violent  crime 
arrests.  44%  of  aU  serious  property  crime  ar- 
rests and  39%  of  aU  overall  serious  crime  ar- 
reste.  Yet  juveniles  aged  10  to  17  constitute 
13.6%  of  the  total  population.  When  the  sU- 
tistics  for  youthful  offenders  (ages  18-20) 
are  added  in,  the  percentages  are  even  more 
sobering.  In  1979,  children  and  youth  aged 
12  to  20  accounted  for  38%  of  all  violent 
crime  arrests,  62%  of  all  serious  property 
crime  arrests  and  57%  of  all  overall  serious 
crime  arrests. 

When  actual  numbers  are  subsUtuted  for 
percentages,  the  sUtlstlcs  become  still  more 
dramatic.  In  1980,  the  FBI  reported  ap- 
proximately 9.7  million  total  arrests,  of 
which  approximately  2.1  million  loere  juve- 
niles aged  10  to  17.  According  to  FBI  self -re- 
porting surveys,  each  year,  males  aged  12  to 
18  commit  3.3  million  aggravated  assaults, 
2.5  million  grand  thefts  and  6.1  million 
breakings  and  enterlngs.  That  Is  almost  12 
million  crimes.  The  numbers  for  crime  in 
the  schools  are  also  staggering.  An  estimat- 
ed 282,000  students  are  attacked  at  school  in 
a  tjrpical  one-month  period,  and  an  estimat- 
ed 5.200  teachers  are  physically  attacked  at 
school  each  month.  Even  more  alarming  is 
the  fact  that  even  though  juvenile  crime 
rates  may  be  declining,  the  violence  and  In- 
tensity of  that  crime  Is  Increasing.  In  a  new 
study  to  be  released  soon,  Marvin  Wolfgang 
concludes  that  today's  Juvenile  offender  is 
becoming  Increasingly  more  violent  in  his 
crimes  and  that  each  offender  is  committing 
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significantly  more  crimes  during  his  career 
than  ten  years  ago.  If  that  is  true,  despite 
Improved  demographics  for  Juvenile  crime, 
the  problem  may  be  getting  worse. 

The  FBI  figures  thus  show  that  for  Just 
three  offenses— aggravated  assault,  grand 
theft,  and  breaking  and  entering,  juvenile 
boys  committed  12  million  offenses  in  1980. 
Tet,  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics  esti- 
mates that  for  that  year,  fewer  than  100,000 
Juveniles  were  incarcerated  for  aU  offenses. 
Most  were  never  apprehended.  Of  those 
who  were,  most  were  either  let  off  or  placed 
on  probation— often  meaningless  probation, 
I  might  add. 

If  we  look  at  the  arrest  rates  per  capita 
for  various  age  groups,  we  find  those  rates 
to  be  the  highest  for  those  between  14  and 
18.  More  interestingly,  perhaps,  we  find  a 
precipitous  drop  in  the  rate  starting  at 
about  age  16  and  continuing  into  the  early 
twenties— at  the  age  when  the  offenders 
leave  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Juvenile  system. 

FbuOly.  the  recidivism  rate— the  thing 
that  is  supposed  to  be  cured  by  rehabilita- 
tion, the  watchword  of  the  Juvenile  Justice 
system— is  higher  among  Juveniles  than 
among  any  other  age  group.  And  although 
many  Juvenile  offenders  do  "grow  out"  of 
their  criminal  behavior,  an  alarming 
number  will  go  on  to  become  the  "career 
criminals"  of  tomorrow. 

What  is  the  response  of  the  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice system  to  this  incredible  state  of  af- 
fairs? Let  me  cite  a  couple  of  examples. 

Two  studies  in  three  New  York  counties 
offer  devastating  evidence  of  the  breakdown 
of  the  Juvenile  Justice  system.  One  exam- 
ined the  dispositions  of  191  Juveniles  who 
had  committed  a  violent  crime;  it  concluded 
that  only  9%  of  those  Juveniles  convicted  of 
violent  offenses  were  placed  in  any  kind  of 
facility.  Astonishingly,  even  among  the 
chronic  Juvenile  offenders— those  who  had 
committed  five  or  more  offenses— only  20% 
were  placed  in  a  facility.  And  in  a  separate 
independent  study,  the  New  York  State 
Office  of  Children's  Services  found  that  of 
the  almost  4,000  Juveniles  arrested  for  rob- 
Ijery  in  a  twelve  month  period,  only  115  re- 
ceived some  form  of  custodial  supervision. 

It  is  perhaps  no  wonder  that  the  Juvenile 
Justice  system  is  under  increasing  attack. 
Which  of  the  state  legislatures  has  not  at 
least  debated  or  perhaps  amended  its  Juve- 
nile code  in  the  past  few  years?  What 
would-be  congressman  or  senator  has  not  at- 
tacked it?  The  press?  Indeed,  the  Attorney 
General's  Task  Force  on  Violent  Crime,  as 
well  as  the  President's  Task  Force  on  Vic- 
tims of  Crime,  have  forcefully  called  for  a 
re-examlnatlon  of  much  of  the  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice system  to  make  it  more  responsive  to 
the  times  in  which  we  live. 

I  don't  advocate  abolition  of  the  Juvenile 
Justice  system.  There  is,  I  believe,  still  a 
place  for  the  system,  if  perhaps  more  limit- 
ed than  it  now  is.  But  by  the  same  token,  I 
believe  that  mindless  defense  of  the  system 
will  neither  produce  nor  preserve  much  of 
value. 

In  a  Report  of  the  National  Commission 
on  Criminal  Justice  Standards  and  Goals, 
(1974),  it  was  sUted  that:  "There  are  a 
number  of  studies  which  suggest  that  many 
chfldren  mature  out  of  delinquent  behavior. 
If  this  is  true,  the  question  is  whether  it  is 
better  to  leave  these  persons  alone  or  put 
them  in  the  formal  Juvenile  Justice  system." 
Because  there  are  no  satisfactory  measures 
of  the  effectiveness  of  the  juvenile  Justice 
sjrstem,  there  is  a  substantial  body  of  opin- 
ion which  favors  "leaving  alone"  all  except 
those  who  have  had  three  or  four  contacts 
with  the  police. 


Similarly,  one  of  my  predecessors  in  this 
office  stated  that  he  believed  that  such 
damage  was  done  to  Juvenile  offenders  by 
their  contact  with  the  Juvenile  Justice 
system  that  society  would  be  better  off  If 
the  offenders  were  never  apprehended. 

That  kind  of  thinking  epitomizes  the  in- 
tellectual iMLnkruptcy  that  exists  among 
many  of  the  defenders  of  this  system.  What 
is  best  for  the  violator  is  the  only  concern; 
the  rights  and  welfare  of  those  who  are,  or 
will  be.  the  victims  are  simply  ignored.  I 
suggest  it  is  such  "pie-in-the-sky"  thinking 
that  will  sound  the  death  knell  to  even 
those  parts  of  the  system  which  should  sur- 
vive. 

There  arc,  I  believe,  certain  issues,  sacred 
among  some  of  you,  whieir:^need  to  be  ad- 
dressed, studied  and  observed,  in  order  to 
determine  their  continued  viability  in 
today's  world.  We  need  to  disregard  the  con- 
ventional wisdom,  disregard  the  turf  battles, 
disregard  the  political  pressure  which  will 
siu^Iy  result,  and  to  go  to  the  heart  of  cer- 
tain issues  to  determine.  If  we  can,  the  un- 
varnished truth. 

What  are  these  issues? 

I  believe  that,  first  and  foremost,  the  very 
philosophy  of  the  Juvenile  system  and  its  re- 
lationship to  today's  crime  rate  must  be  in- 
telligently re-examined.  Does  a  system 
which  was  set  up  in  1899  to  deal  with  what 
was  then  a  problem  of  modest  significance, 
at  best,  still  work  in  today's  complex  world? 
Do  yesterday's  theories  of  rehabilitation, 
non-culpability  and  confidentiality  still  have 
any  place  in  our  criminal  Justice  system  of 
today?  Do  they  make  sense  when  applied  to 
17  year  olds,  or  perhaps  only  to  those 
younger  than  eleven  or  twelve?  We  believe 
that  our  youth  grow  up  earlier,  that  they 
are  "older"  than  they  were  fifty  years  ago, 
and  that  15  and  16  year  olds  are  mature  in- 
dividuals capable  of  exercising  considerable 
responsibility.  If  that  is  true  for  purposes  of 
education,  entertainment,  recreation,  or 
even  constitutional  rights,  is  it  not  also  true 
for  the  way  in  which  they  are  adjudicated 
for  their  misdeeds? 

I  propose  that  we  empanel  some  of  our 
most  creative  thinkers  to  address  those 
Issues  in  depth,  to  ask  those  hard  questions 
which  we  must,  from  time  to  time,  ask  our- 
selves. OJJDP  will  sponsor  such  an  under- 
taking. We  wlU  let  the  chips  fall  where  they 
may,  and  will  disburse  the  results  widely  to 
the  public. 

Second,  I  believe  that  the  issues  of  Juve- 
nile records  and  confidentiality  need  to  be 
studied  and  seriously  debated.  Juvenile 
records,  their  applicability  to  criminal  Jus- 
tice, and  the  impact  their  restricted  avail- 
ability has  on  adult  crime  is  certainly  a 
burning  issue  among  prosecutors.  Judges, 
criminologists,  and  indeed  the  public. 

Yet,  when  I  asked  our  Institute  to  provide 
me  with  an  abstract  of  the  research  and 
studies  available  on  the  question  of  Juvenile 
records,  I  found  very  little  of  value,  and 
nothing  which  addressed  the  important 
issues  which  they  pose. 

And  what  are  the  critics  saying  on  the 
question  of  records?  Let's  look  at  a  couple  of 
examples: 

BCarvin  Wolfgang  says  he  is  convinced 
that  the  records  of  violent  Juveniles,  par- 
ticularly recidivists,  must  be  readily  avail- 
able to  the  adult  criminal  Justice  system  In 
order  to  identify  career  criminals  as  they 
enter  their  adult  lives  and  to  halt  their  ca- 
reers at  an  early  stage. 

In  a  paper  soon  to  be  released  on  the  sub- 
ject, the  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics  con- 
cludes that  the  strategies  to  prosecute  vio- 


lent offenders.  Identify  career  criminals  and 
punish  habitual  offenders  require  informa- 
tion to  succeed,  information  which  does  not 
necessarily  differentiate  behavior  when  an 
adult  from  behavior  when  a  Juvenile. 

Speaking  of  violent  offenders.  Senator 
Edward  Keimedy,  in  1978.  said.  "The  law 
should  permit  the  photographing  and 
finger-printing  of  offenders;  line-up  identifi- 
cations should  be  iiermltted.  Most  impor- 
tantly, an  up-to-date  criminal  history  of  the 
offender  should  be  readily  available  to 
Judges  at  the  time  of  sentencing." 

And  NYU  law  professor  Martin  Guggen- 
heim recently  advocated  the  total  elimina- 
tion of  confidentiality  for  Juveniles.  "It  has 
been  a  protection  for  terrible  abuses."  he 
said. 

I  suggest  that  the  concept  of  confidential- 
ity for  Juvenile  offenders  and  their  records 
may  have  run  its  course.  It  is  certainly  detri- 
mental to  the  effective  functioning  of  the 
criminal  Justice  system  to  seal  or  expunge 
Juvenile  criminal  records.  Law  enforcement 
officers  have,  as  their  principal  weapon  in 
the  arsenal  of  crime-fighting,  the  use  of  in- 
formation. The  police  proceed  upon  the  log- 
ical hypothesis  that  criminals  are  often  re- 
peaters, and  that  someone  who  has  been  ar- 
rested for,  or  convicted  of.  a  felony  will  be  a 
logical  suspect  in  a  subsequent  crime. 

As  investigative  techniques  become  even 
more  sophisticated,  the  need  for  informa- 
tion, including  Juvenile  records,  becomes 
more  and  more  crucial.  It  seems  logical,  as 
weU,  that  the  availability  of  aU  Juvenile 
records  to  the  adult  prosecutor  and  Judge 
will  facilitate  sentencing,  parole,  probation, 
plea-barginlng,  and  cross-examination. 
Would  open  records,  be  a  deterrent  to  other 
crime?  We  don't  know.  It  is  our  duty  to  find 
out.  We  will  thus  conduct  extensive  re- 
search on  confidentiality  to  try  to  deter- 
mine its  impact  on  crime. 

Third,  the  theory  of  almost  complete  reli- 
ance on  rehabilitation  is  under  severe  attack 
and  has  lost  whatever  glamour  the  public 
ever  found  it  to  have.  James  Q.  Wilson 
states  that  his  analysis  shows  that  with  few 
and  isolated  exceptions,  rehabilitative  ef- 
forts have  had  no  appreciable  effect  on  re- 
cidivism. Juvenile  recidivist  rates,  according 
to  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistcs,  are  con- 
siderably higher  than  adult  rates.  Where 
the  theory  of  Juvenile  corrections  relies 
almost  entirely  on  rehabilitation,  we  must 
attempt  to  determine  why  recidivism  among 
Juveniles  is  greater  than  among  adults,  and 
must  provide  the  state  legislatures  with 
data  and  information  so  that  they  can  make 
their  laws  more  effective. 

The  recently  released  President's  Task 
Force  Report  on  Victims  of  Crime  in  Amer- 
ica calls  on  the  federal  government  to  re-ex- 
amine the  entire  area  of  Juvenile  punish- 
ment. The  report  states:  "It  is  unacceptable 
for  a  Juvenile  who  commits  murder  to  serve 
only  a  year  in  custody.  Imposing  such  a  sen- 
tence implies  to  both  the  killer  and  the  vic- 
tim's family  that  expiation  for  the  life 
taken  can  be  accomplished  in  12  months.  It 
must  be  faced  that  some  juvenile  offenders 
are  more  sophisticated  about  crime,  the  way 
in  which  the  system  operates,  and  how  they 
can  avoid  being  held  culpable  than  are 
many  adults.  The  method  of  punishment 
for  those  Juveniles  who  have  documented 
criminal  histories  or  who  have  committed 
serious  violent  crimes  should  be  critically  re- 
evaluated. The  current  policies  of  many  Ju- 
risdictions neither  reform  nor  pimish;  they 
only  teach  Juveniles  that  they  can  act  with 
relative  impunity  if  they  learn  how  to  take 
advantage  of  the  system.  Ways  to  deal  effec- 


tively with  the  Juvenile  who  has  graduated 
to  committing  adult  violent  offenses  must 
be  devised." 

We  also  plan,  at  the  Office  of  JuvenUe 
Justice,  to  undertake  some  programs  which 
will  directly  assist  the  Juvenile  Justice 
system  in  dealing  with  the  Juvenile  crime 
problem  I  have  described. 

As  you  no  doubt  know,  the  principal 
thrust  of  our  office,  over  the  past  decade, 
has  been  the  removal  of  status  offenders 
from  institutions  and  more  recently  the  sep- 
aration of  Juveniles  and  adults  in  Jails. 
Those  efforts,  which  were  the  principle 
mandate  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  Act,  have 
been  amazingly  successful.  Not  only  have 
some  85%  of  all  status  offenders  been  dein- 
stitutionalized, but  there  remains  a  continu- 
ing national  commitment  to  achieving  the 
goals  of  the  Act.  I  support  those  goals  and 
will,  of  course,  as  the  Administrator  of 
OJJDP,  see  that  the  mandates  of  the  Act 
are  diligently  carried  out. 

The  Act,  as  amended  in  1980,  provides  the 
Administrator  with  considerable  discretion 
in  plaimlng  and  executing  programs  to  deal 
with  the  problems  of  serious  Juvenile  crime. 
Training,  technical  assistance,  programs 
concerning  drug  and  alcohol  abuse,  research 
and  the  dissemination  thereof,  programs 
dealing  with  runaway  youth,  the  general  re- 
duction of  youth  crime,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  programs  already  established  which 
deal  with  Juvenile  delinquency  are  some  of 
the  things  which  the  Office  is  authorized  to 
fund  in  our  special  emphasis  program  and  in 
the  Institute.  Additionally,  as  John  Wilson 
from  our  General  Counsel's  office  will  tell 
you  later  today,  sufficient  progress  has  oc- 
ciured  in  the  areas  of  removal  and  separa- 
tion so  that  formula  grant  resources  in 
many.  If  not  most,  states  can  now  be  redi- 
rected toward  other  program  priorities,  in- 
cluding dealing  comprehensively  with  seri- 
ous and  violent  youth  crime. 

Let  me  briefly  describe  some  of  the  specif- 
ic programs  which  we  plan  to  undertake: 

Expanded  training  of  twlice,  prosecutors 
and  Judges; 

Technical  assistance  to  state  and  local 
governments  to  assist  In  programs  which 
deal  with  serious  youth  crime; 

A  drug  suppression  program  which  would 
begin  a  law  enforcement  organizational  de- 
velopment process  designed  to  assist  law  en- 
forcement authorities  in  the  interdiction 
and  suppression  of  drug  traffic  among  Juve- 
niles. The  Intent  is,  of  coiu-se,  to  reduce 
drug  abuse  and  drug-related  crime  among 
Juveniles,  and  the  apprehension  of  individ- 
uals, both  adult  and  Juvenile,  engaged  in 
drug  traffic  activity  within  the  Juvenile 
community: 

Development  of  programs  to  assist  in  the 
prosecution  of  youth  gang  members; 

I>evelopment  of  a  system  and  funding  of 
programs  which  will  assist  the  law  enforce- 
ment community,  and  the  private  sector,  in 
dealing  with  the  tragic,  and  related,  prob- 
lem of  runaway  youth,  chOd  abuse  and 
sexual  exploiUtlon.  serial  child  murders 
such  as  the  Oacey  and  Williams  cases,  and 
child  pomogr^hy  and  prostitution- prob- 
lems described  yesterday  by  Father  Rltter, 
and  later  today  by  Ken  Wooden. 

Additionally,  we  have  continued  funding 
of  two  Violent  Offender  Programs  which 
were  commenced,  and  conceived  before  my 
arrival  at  OJJDP,  and  have  funded,  for  the 
final  year,  the  New  Pride  demonstration 
project  I  do  Intend  to  see  that  New  Pride, 
as  well  as  several  other  initiatives,  become 
institutionalized  as  quickly  as  possible  so 
that  they  are  able  to  operate  without  gov- 
ernment funds. 


I  believe  that  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice and  Delinquency  Prevention  must,  aside 
from  its  operational  function,  provide  the 
background  Information,  and  the  leader- 
ship, to  permit  the  status  quo  to  be  chal- 
lenged. To  do  anything  else— to  protect  the 
system  because  it  is  a  system— would  be  to 
ignore  the  realities  of  the  times,  and  to 
Ignore  the  terrible  price  that  the  victims. 
and  that  we.  as  citizens,  must  pay  for  exces- 
sive crime.  We  will  not.  we  cannot,  our- 
selves, change  the  system.  But  we  can  atr 
tempt  to  provide  the  facts,  the  data,  and  the 
evidence  which  will  help  those  who  can  im- 
prove the  system  to  find  the  truth  and  to 
act  intelligently. 

James  Q.  Wilson,  in  his  book  Thinking 
About  Crime,  argues  for  a  sober  view  of  man 
and  his  institutions  that  would  permit  rea- 
sonable things  to  be  accomplished,  foolish 
things  abandoned,  and  Utopian  things  for- 
gotten. There  is  a  great  deal  of  wisdom  in 
Professor  Wilson's  statement.  It  falls  upon 
US  to  have  the  insight  to  identify  which 
parts  of  our  system  are  reasonable,  which 
parts  are  foolish,  and  which  parts  are  Utopi- 
an. It  falls  upon  US,  too,  to  have  the  courage 
to  abandon  those  things  which  we  find  to  be 
foolish,  and  the  courage  to  forget  those 
things  we  find  to  be  Utopian. 

Mr.  BLA.TCH.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  recent  article  by  Prof.  Albert 
Blaustein  on  the  trend  in  recent  years 
by  ethnic  groups  around  the  world 
toward  government  autonomy.  Profes- 
sor Blaustein  is  one  of  the  Nation's 
most  distinguished  constitutional 
scholars,  having  focused  in  particular 
upon  the  comparative  aspects  of  vari- 
ous national  constitutions.  Although  I 
do  not  agree  with  everything  in  Pro- 
fessor Blaustein's  article,  I  do  com- 
mend it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues as  a  thoughtful  analysis  of  an 
increasingly  significant  aspect  of  inter- 
national affairs.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  this  state- 
ment appear  at  this  point  in  the 
Rbcord: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  American  Journal  of 

Comparative  Law— 19831 

Thk  New  Natioraiisii  ■ 

(Albert  P.  Blaustein*) 

I.  THE  THKSIS-TKEOREII 

Human  rights— in  iU  perfect,  ideal  mani- 
festation—demands an  ever-increasing  mul- 
tiplication of  micro-mini  states,  accompa- 
nied by  massive  political  decentralization  in 
those  nation-states  which  cannot  be  divided 
or  dissolved.  The  greater  the  degree  of  au- 
tonomy, the  greater  the  extent  of  himaan 
rights  . . .  with  this  proviso— 

That  human  rights  t>e  viewed  primarily  as 
group  rights  (i.e.  rights  based  upon  sex, 
race,  religion,  language,  culture  and  ethnic- 
ity) rather  than  as  Individual  rights. 

"Aren't  aU  civil  rights  individual  rights?," 
queried  Justice  Thurgood  Marshall  from 
the  bench  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  in  1979,  addressing  counsel  arguing 
the  constitutionality  of  veterans  preference 
laws.'  No.  Justice  Marshall,  they  are  not.  It 
ia  unfortunate  that  this  distinction  has  not 


been  recognized  in  the  Supreme  Court  opin- 
ions: it  is  regrettable  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  not  come  to  grips  with  the  Issues 
which  this  distinction  has  created. 

And  furthermore,  group  rights  are  more 
Important  than  Individual  rights. 

This  is  not  to  deny  the  importance  of  Indi- 
vidual human  rights.  And  it  may  be  the  con- 
summate verity  that  when  one  needs  a  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  he  needs  it  badly.  But 
there  are  not  many  of  us  who  are  ever  in- 
volved in  a  habeas  corpus  situation  or  who 
can  even  conceive  of  being  In  one.  How  "rel- 
atively" insignificant  compared  with  the  re- 
ligion one  practices  dally,  the  language  one 
uses  constantly,  the  never-changing  skin 
color,  the  ever-continuing  ethnic  consdous- 


Pootnotes  at  end  of  article. 


"Regardless  of  the  source  of  disadvan- 
tages and  Inequalities  in  multiethnic  soci- 
eties, increasing  and  increasingly  group- 
based  demands  for  removing  them  and 
building  protective  rules  and  Institutions 
against  their  reemergence  can  be  seen  In 
many  societies.  Doubtless,  the  transnational 
diffusion  of  egalitarian  values  and  a  concern 
for  human  rights  has  fueled  these  demands 
and  will  continue  to  do  so"  •  How  true.  And 
how  obvious  to  the  most  casual  of  observers! 
Not  only  Is  this  manifest  in  the  prolifera- 
tion of  new  nations  but  In  the  breakdown  of 
central  authority  in  the  old  established  gov- 
ernments. Right-wing  President  Ronald 
Reagan  espouses  states'  rights  and  some- 
thing called  the  New  Federalism.  Left-wing 
President  Francois  Mitterrand  is  the  propo- 
nent If  decentralization  et  r^gionaUsation. 

Thus  the  realities  support  the  thesis.  We 
are  now  at  the  threshold  of  decades  of  dis- 
pute over  the  "ideal"  constitutional  ar- 
rangements to  best  achieve  rights— contro- 
versies over  the  optimum  degrees  of  auton- 
omy necessary  to  secure,  preserve  and  foster 
the  manifestations  of  ethnicity.  I  call  this 
the  New  Nationalism. 

II.  THE  THEORY 

There  Is  (or  perhaps  "was"  is  the  better 
word)  a  theory  (most  strongly  advanced  by 
Americans)  that  "tended  to  associate  ethnic- 
ity with  premodem  stages  of  development— 
with  primordlail  or  preratlonal  sentiments 
and  with  primitive  social  and  political  orga- 
nization."* 

The  loest  Imown  and,  according  to  one 
scholar,  "the  most  famous  and  influential 
statement  on  the  eventual  assimilation  of 
racial  groups  was  made  by  Robert  E. 
Park."* 

"In  the  relations  of  races,  there  is  a  cycle 
which  tends  everwhere  to  repeat 
itself  .  .  .  The  race  relations  cycle  which 
takes  the  form  ...  of  contacts,  competi- 
tion, accommodations  and  eventual  assimila- 
tion Is  apparently  progressive  and 
irreversible.  .  .  .  Racial  barriers  may  slack- 
en the  tempo  of  the  movement,  but  cannot 
change  Its  direction.  .  .  .  The  forces  which 
have  brought  about  the  existing  Interpreta- 
tion of  peoples  are  too  vast  and  irresistible 
that  the  resulting  changes  assume  the  char- 
acter of  a  cosmic  process."  • 

And  here  Is  some  concluding  language  on 
that  theme  by  Cynthia  H.  Enloe: 

"It  is  a  nuisance,  even  a  danger,  when  cer- 
tain human  circumstances  stubbornly  per- 
sist despite  their  "dysfunction"  to  modem 
life  and  mobile  man.  Religion,  superstition, 
fatalism,  famllialism.  nostalgia,  passion— all 
are  obstacles  that  development  theorists 
must  analyze  so  that  public  officials  can 
reduce  their  negative  Influence.  Ethnic  loy- 
alties fall  into  a  similar  category.  They,  like 
religion  and  passion,  can  be  useful  in  the 
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short  nm,  but  eventually  they  curb  progreas 
md  blind  Individuals  to  their  true  capac- 
ities. Like  a  mid-wife,  an  ethnic  group  may 
assist  at  birth  but  should  be  ready  to  depart 
somi  aftervard.  Oroups  founded  on  ethnic 
allesiance  compete  with  the  nation-state. 
Such  competition  Is  intolerable  because  the 
nation-state  is  the  principal  vehicle  for  dev- 
lopment.  According  to  development  theo- 
rists, ethnic  groups  are  not  acceptable  Lf 
they  siphon  off  emotions  and  energies  cru- 
cial for  national  planners."  * 

I  doubt  that  this  was  ever  the  view  of  the 
majority.  And  if  It  was,  it  was  a  short-lived 
majority  which  held  forth  during  the  first 
days  following  the  establishment  of  the 
United  Nations.  That  was  the  time  (1945)  of 
the  American  Individual  rights  oriented  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights.  That 
was  the  time  of  universal  pleas  to  treat  each 
individual  alike,  ngardleu  of  sex.  race,  reli- 
gion, language  and  culture.  That  was  before 
the  New  Nationalism. 

But  at  least  by  19M*— the  time  of  the 
International  Covemuit  on  Civil  and  Politi- 
cal Rights— another  philosophy  (and  other 
guidelines)  dominated.  For  now  there  was  a 
plea  to  treat  groups  of  peoples  in  special 
ways,  precisely  becauK  of  their  sex,  race,  re- 
ligion, language  and  culture. 

Thus  Article  27  of  the  Covenant: 

"In  those  States  in  which  ethnic,  religious 
or  linguistic  minorities  exist,  persons  be- 
longing to  such  minorities  shall  not  be 
denied  the  right,  in  community  with  the 
other  members  of  their  group,  to  enjoy 
their  own  culture,  to  profess  and  practice 
their  own  religion,  or  to  use  their  own  lan- 
guage." 

An  even  stronger  expression  of  the  New 
Nationalism  is  set  forth  in  the  Draft  Decla- 
ration of  Race  and  Racial  Prejudice,  unani- 
mously approved  by  DNSBCO  on  November 
29,  1978. 

It  reads: 

"9(2)  Special  measures  must  be  taken  to 
ensure  equality  and  dignity  and  rights  for 
individuals  and  groups  whenever  necessary, 
while  ensuring  that  they  are  not  such  as  to 
appear  racially  discriminatory.  In  this  re- 
spect, partictilar  attention  should  be  paid  to 
racial  or  ethnic  groups  which  are  socially  or 
economically  disadvantaged,  so  as  to  afford 
them,  on  a  completely  equal  footing  and 
without  discrimination  or  restriction,  the 
protection  of  the  laws  and  regulations  and 
the  advantages  of  the  social  measures  in 
force,  in  particular  In  regard  to  housing,  em- 
ployment and  health;  to  respect  the  author- 
ity of  their  culture  and  values;  and  to  facili- 
tate their  social  and  occupational  advance- 
ment, especially  through  education." 

In  other  documents  and  studies,*  the 
United  Nations  has  coupled  group  rights  de- 
mands with  self-determination.  This  makes 
sense.  Certainly  they  both  fit  neatly  under 
the  New  Nationalism  umbrella. 

But  while  everyone  mouths  approval  of 
group  rights,  self-determination  is  some- 
thing else.  It  is  one  thing  to  preach  human 
rights;  it  is  another  to  implement  them.  One 
man's  self-determination  is  another  man's 
treason.  And  what  of  self-determination  and 
the  law?  Here  is  one  position: 

"On  this  evidence  [international  docu- 
ments and  the  practice  of  states],  it  cannot 
be  said  that  the  principle  of  self-determina- 
tion has  acquired  a  general  recognition  by 
states  as  being  obligatory.  At  best,  there 
seems  to  be  emerging  a  norm  whereby,  once 
the  basic  decision  for  political  reorganiza- 
tion or  redistribution  of  power  has  been 
made,  a  principle  of  self-determination  is 
applied  to  obtain  the  desired  result  in  a  de- 


sirable fashion.  But  the  norm  is  not  of  law 
as  yet."  «• 

Tea,  there  are  thoae  who  foresee  the  even- 
tuality of  a  homogeneous  peoplehood.  who 
adhere  to  melting  pot  philosophy  and  who 
employ  such  Jargon  as  consensus  orienta- 
tion to  preach  assimilation  and  amalgama- 
tion. Tes,  there  are  those  who  decry  the 
New  Nationalism  as  tribalism,  call  It  imprac- 
tical and  question  its  validity  in  the  law. 
Yes,  there  are  those  sworn  to  uphold  terri- 
torial integrity  and  who  call  it  treason. 

But  they  are  against  the  trend. 

A  qualification— from  an  advocate  of  the 
New  Nationalism:  Group  rights  demands  for 
sovereignity  must  not  be  at  the  expense  of 
the  security  of  neighboring  states.  Nor  can 
the  world  support  the  group  rights  of  one 
ethnic  entity  in  such  manner  as  to  deny  the 
group  rights  of  another.  The  group  rights  of 
the  Greeks  of  Cyprus  must  be  recognized; 
but  not  as  a  Trojan  horse  for  a  proposed  po- 
litical union  between  Greece  and  Cyprus- 
something  the  Greeks  have  a  word  for 
enosis.  And  beware  pseudo  liberation  move- 
ments under  the  gtilse  of  group  rights. 
Hitler  and  Stalin  made  good  use  of  this  cam- 
ouflage to  facilitate  conquests.  Present-day 
dictators  seek  to  follow  those  successes. 

III.  TRZ  TRXm 

Modem  history,  as  it  has  evolved— and  as 
it  has  been  taught— has  been  exemplified  by 
e  pluribus  imum.  But  that  Is  now  the  past. 
The  days  of  risorgimento  and  irredentism 
and  colonialism  belong  to  the  last  century. 
Nationhood  today  knows  not  ecumen'cism. 

On  the  .eve  of  World  War  II,  the  world 
community  numbered  some  70  nation- 
states.  Now  there  are  94  more.  The  New  Na- 
tionalism can  be  said  to  have  begun  with 
the  independence  of  Lebanon  in  1943,  and  it 
has  continued  in  1981  with  the  independ- 
ence of  tiny  Antigua  and  Barbuda  (one 
country). 

And  tiny  it  is,  with  a  total  population  of 
only  70,000.  Further,  1,700  of  that  popula- 
tion is  on  the  island  of  Barbuda  which  was 
pressured  into  this  new  union  by  the  United 
Kingdom  and  which  has  threatened  seces- 
sion both  before  and  after  statehood. 

Let  us  look  at  a  few  more  cases: 

Granted  independence  diu-ing  this  period 
was  Britain's  Gilbert  and  Ellice  Islands 
Colony.  But  ijefore  independence  it  had 
first  split  into  the  separate  dependent  terri- 
tories of  Gilbert  Islands  and  Tuvalu— and 
with  independence  It  became  the  micros- 
Utes  of  Kiribati  (1979)  and  Tuvalu  (1978). 
And  why  two  separate  nations?  Answer  be- 
cause the  population  of  Kiribati  is  Microne- 
slan  and  the  iK>pulatlon  of  Tuvalu  is  Polyne- 
sian." 

In  1940,  there  were  only  seven  independ- 
ent Muslim  countries;  now  there  are  40. 

On  the  african  continent,  only  Ethiopia, 
Egypt,  Liberia  and  South  Africa  were  inde- 
pendent prior  to  World  War  II.  Now  there 
are  50  recognized  sovereignties,  plus  three 
former  South  African  black  homelands 
which  possess  all  the  formalities  of  inde- 
pendent statehood  except  recognition.'* 
The  further  segmentation  of  South  Africa 
to  create  additional  black  states  is  continu- 
ing. 

And  there  will  be  many  more  states  on 
that  continent.  Africa's  national  boundaries 
are  the  least  stable  of  all.  The  map  of^rica 
is  the  result  of  a  log  series  of  European  trea- 
ties culminating  in  the  Berlin  Conference  of 
1885  "-treaties  which  largely  overlooked 
tribal,  ethnic,  linguistic,  religious  and  his- 
toric boundary  lines.  The  heroic  efforts  of 
Ethiopia's  Halle  Selassie  semi-convinced  the 
new   nation-states   to   retain   the   colonial 


frontiers  which  they  had  inherited.  He  saw 
no  alternative.  Any  attempt  to  restructure 
boundaries  would  result  in  warfare  and  a 
neglect  of  development  programs. 

Yet  the  New  NaUonalism  will  have  its 
way.  Only  armed  might  has  enabled  Nigeria 
to  prevent  the  secession  of  Biafra  and  Zaire 
to  prevent  the  secession  of  Katanga— so  far. 
But  war  continues  over  Eritrean  independ- 
ence and  the  claims  of  ethnic  Somalia  on 
Ethiopia's  borders.  And  there  are  conflicts 
between  Algeria  and  Morocco,  between  Ni- 
geria and  Cameroon,  between  Tanzania  and 
Malawi,  etc. 

British  India  was  first  divided  into  India 
and  Pakistan  and  then  the  latter  was  fiu-- 
ther  divided  into  Pakistan  and  Bangladesh- 
based  on  religious,  language  and  cultural 
differences.  And  one  can  predict  the  eventu- 
al devolution  of  Pakistan  (again  on  the  basis 
of  groups  rights)  into  four  autonomous  enti- 
ties and  perhaps  even  four  separate  states.'* 

What  has  been  said  about  Pakistan  is  even 
more  true  of  Yugoslavia  with  her  six  compo- 
nent republics  and  two  additional  autono- 
mous provinces. 

The  list  of  examples  is  (seemingly)  never- 
ending.  Here  Is  a  select  assortment  of  a  few 
more  of  them,  reflecting  both  the  past  and 
the  future. 

The  United  SUtes  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  with  a  population  of  only 
135,000,  is  already  divided  into  four  local 
self-governing  entitles:  Northern  Marianas, 
Marshall  Islands,  Palau  and  the  Federated 
States  of  Micronesia.  Will  they  eventually 
become  four  separate  sovereign  states? 

The  most  publicized  (and  most  violent) 
manifestations  of  group  rights  are  in  Ire- 
land and  the  Middle  East,  and  both  situa- 
tions cry  for  constitutional  autonomy  solu- 
tions. In  the  totality  of  the  Emerald  Isle, 
the  Protestants  are  in  the  minority;  in  the 
six-county  northern  enclave  of  Ulster,  a 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Protes- 
tants constitute  the  majority.  Catholic  fac- 
tions throughout  the  island  contend  for  a 
united  Ireland  and  Catholics  in  Ulster  strive 
for  group  rights  in  the  Protestant-dominat- 
ed north. 

Arab  Palestinians  constitute  65  percent  of 
the  population  of  that  76  percent  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  British  Mandate  of  Palestine 
now  called  Jordon.  They  constitute  the  vast 
majority  of  the  so-called  West  Bank  and 
make  up  sizeable  minorities  in  both  Leba- 
non and  Israel.  Their  group  rights,  auton- 
omy and  statehood  demands  are  in  varying 
degrees  of  satisfaction  and  dispute  In  the 
three  nation  states  and  the  disputed  West 
Bank  area  which  the  Israelis  know  as  Judea 
and  Samaria. 

Fiji  still  maintains  dual  voting  rolls  to 
assure  PUian  control  over  a  nation  whose 
majority  population  Is  ethnically  Indian. 

Canada  is  not  only  facing  the  threat  of  a 
separate,  French-speaking,  Catholic  Quebec 
(either  as  an  autonomous  entity  or  as  a 
neighboring  sovereign  state)  but  must  also 
contend  with  the  provincial  rights  demands 
of  Alberta.  Those  fighting  Canadian  dissolu- 
tion call  for  constitutional  arrangements 
which  they  have  labelled  "cooperative  fed- 
eralism." 

"Decentralisation"  is  the  word  in  the 
France  of  President  Mitterrand  who,  iron- 
ically, once  supported  an  Alg6rie  Pran^aise. 
Under  the  "Defferre  Law ",  named  after  its 
author.  Interior  Minister  Gaston  Defferre, 
four  centuries  of  central  control  over  local 
affairs  is,  at  this  writing,  coming  to  an  end. 
Cardinal  Richelieu  ruled  from  Paris 
through  his  Intendants  and  Napoleon 
through  his  prefects.  But  that  is  all  past  his- 


tory. At  the  same  time,  Corsica  has  become 
a  new  styled  region  of  Prance,  with  its  own 
legislative  assembly,  consulUtive  councils 
and  cultural  identity.  And  what  can  one 
now  predict  about  separatist  movements  for 
Occltania.  Alsace  and  Brittany. 

"Devolution"  is  the  word  in  the  United 
Kingdom  for  the  goal  of  the  autonomy 
movements  in  Scotland  and  Wales. 

"Corporate  Federalism"  is  what  Carl  J. 
Friedrlch '»  called  the  cyprus  constitution 
of  1960,  designed  to  reconcile  the  conflicting 
cultural  and  ethnic  claims  of  Cypriot 
Greeks  and  Turks.  To  no  avaU.  The  Turkish 
forty  per  cent  of  the  island  is  now  known  in 
Ankara  as  the  Turkish  RepubUc  of  Kibris 
whose  leaders  talk  of  separate  sovereignty. 
Differences  in  race,  religion,  language  and 
culture  have  also  sparked  the  separatist 
movement  in  Sri  Lanka.  Eighty  per  cent  of 
the  population  are  Sinhalese-speaking  Bud- 
dhist Aryans;  twenty  per  cent  are  Tamil- 
speaking  Hindu  Dravldlans.  As  in  Cyprus, 
the  two  major  ethnic  groups  largely  occupy 
separate  and  distinct  territorial  regions, 
giving  hope  to  demands  for  separate  state- 
hood. Belgium  is  barely  weathering  similar 
ethinlc.  religious.  llngulsUc  conflict;  since 
1971  it  has  been  constitutionally  two  sepa- 
rate states. 

Spain,  which  has  recently  granted  consid- 
erable autonomy  to  its  Basques  and  Cata- 
lans, is  now  facing  separatist  movements  in 
the  Balaeric  and  Canary  Islands.  Portugal  Is 
beset  with  autonomy  issues  in  the  Azores 
and  Madeira  Islands. 

Article  13  of  Iran's  1979  Constitution  de- 
nominates "the  Iranian  Zoroastrians,  Jews 
and  Christians  [as  the]  only  recognized  mi- 
norities, who,  within  the  limits  of  the  law, 
are  free  to  perform  their  own  religious  rites, 
and  who,  in  matters  relating  to  their  person- 
al affairs  and  teachings,  may  act  in  accord- 
ance with  their  religious  regulations."  Arti- 
cle 64  reserves  one  parliamentary  seat  each 
to  the  Zorastrlans  and  Jews,  one  to  the  As- 
syrian and  Chaldean  Christians  together 
and  two  to  the  Armenian  Christians.  Noth- 
ing Is  said  about  the  Kurds,  who,  in  Iran  as 
well  as  Iraq,  Turkey  and  the  Soviet  Union 
are  struggling  for  national,  cultural  Identi- 
ty, which  many  hope  will  lead  to  a  separte 
Kurdistan. 

Racial  and  religious  differences  continue 
to  cause  turmoil  In  Malaysia.  The  ethnic 
Chinese  and  Indians,  who  control  the  econo- 
my, and  the  Muslim  Malay  majority,  who 
control  the  government,  are  in  a  constant 
constitutional  struggle  to  delineate  respec- 
tive group  rights.  And  libraries  are  overflow- 
ing with  the  literature  on  India's  multi- 
racial, multi-tribal,  multi-caste,  multi-reli- 
gious society  and  the  constitutional  con- 
flicts which  group  differences  have  created. 
But  there  can  also  be  a  proliferation  of 
nations  among  homogeneous  peoples  who 
share  the  same  racial  and  ethnic  back- 
grounds, with  the  same  cultural  and  linguis- 
tic heritage  and  the  same  church— and  even 
the  same  geography.  For  example,  note  the 
longstanding  separate  nationhoods  of  Den- 
mark. Iceland,  Norway  and  Sweden,  and, 
with  some  qualifications,  add  Finland  to 
that  group. 

Also  weU-established  are  the  six  micro- 
states  which  were  once  part  of  the  Spanish 
Empire,  then  part  of  Mexico  and  still  later 
joined  together  as  Guatemala.  Now  they  are 
the  Independent  nations  of  Belize,  Costa 
Rica,  El  Salvador,  Honduras,  Guatemala 
and  Nicaragua.  The  six,  together  with 
Panama  (once  part  of  Colombia),  comprise 
tiny  Central  America,  And  the  same  point 
can  be  made  about  the  proliferation  of  na- 
tions on  the  Arab  peninsula. 


The  situation  in  the  United  SUtes,  which 
fought  a  bloody  civil  war  in  1861-1865  to 
preserve  its  territorial  Integrity,  provides 
different  kinds  of  autonomy-group  rights  il- 
lustrations. For  example,  claimed  rights 
denied  by  the  Supreme  Court  under  the 
U.S.  Constitution  have  been  secured  under 
state  constitutions.'*  And  there  are  judicial 
decisions  recognizing  the  group  rights  of 
Chinese- Americans  (linguistic),"  of  Black 
Americans  (educational)'*  and  Native 
Americans  (religious).'* 
And  so  on.  and  so  on,  and  so  on. 
And  the  advent  of  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion in  1981  ushered  in  the  New  Federalism: 
leas  centralized  power  and  authority  in 
Washington  and  more  emphasis  on  states' 
rights. 

Yes,  there  have  been  exceptions,  but  ex- 
ceptions which  prove  the  rule.  Last  of  the 
great  Imperial  empires,  the  Soviet  Union 
(thanks  to  World  War  n,  the  YalU  Agree- 
ment and  the  Helsinki  Accords)  swallowed 
up  the  once  independent  nations  of  Estonia, 
Latvia  and  Lithuania  and  similarly  Integrat- 
ed into  the  U.S.S.R.  lands  and  peoples  once 
part  of  Poland,  Romania,  Czechoslovakia. 
Htmgary  and  Finland.  And  the  Soviet 
armies  are  now  engaged  in  the  conquest  of 
Afghanistan. 

The  future  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  terri- 
torially Intact  imperium  is  doubtful.  The 
ethnic  russian  proportion  of  the  U.S5.R. 
population  has  fallen  to  52.4  percent.** 
More  than  40  percent  of  all  children  bom  in 
the  Soviet  Union  in  1980  were  Muslim.*' 
The  heralded  Solidarity  movement  against 
Soviet  domination  in  Poland  Is  matched  by 
the  quiet,  deep-seated  desire  to  achieve 
statehood  and  a  realization  of  group  rights 
not  only  in  Estonia,  Latvia  and  Lithuania 
but  also  in  conquered  Uzbekistan,  Kazakh- 
stan, Azerbaijan,  Tadzhkistan,  Txirkmenis- 
tan,  Kirghizia  and  Armenia. 

As  the  Soviet  Union  is  representative  of 
the  old  colonialism  so  Indonesia  is  the  prin- 
cipal practitioner  of  the  new  (neo-?)  colo- 
nialism. Heirs  to  the  far  flung  Dutch  East 
Indies,  the  Java-domliutted  new  nation  of 
Indonesia  integrated  imder  its  claim  of  sov- 
ereignty every  island  (and  part  of  Island) 
that  it  possibly  could.  Cultural,  racial,  reli- 
gious, ethnic,  linguistic  differences  and 
rights  have  Jjeen  Ignored.  Sound  reason  why 
there  are  now  such  righteous  freedom  and 
national  liberation  movements  striving  for 
the  independence  of  East  Timor,  the  South 
Moluccas  and  West  Irian  and  there  Is  even  a 
separatist  movement  in  Sumatra. 

Emulating  the  Soviet  Union  (their  senior 
partner  in  an  hegemonous  relationship) 
Vietnam  has  now  conquered  both  Cambodia 
and  Laos,  installing  her  own  brand  of 
puppet  rulers  (Quislings)  to  wield  state  au- 
thority. And  there  are  such  other  excep- 
tions as  the  recent  proposals  to  unite  the 
sovereign  nations  of  Senegal  and  the 
Gambia  to  form  Senegambia,  plus  the  con- 
tinuing efforts  of  Libya  to  unite  with  either 
Egypt  or  Tunisia  or  now,  Syria. 

Also  against  the  tide  are  the  state-clusters 
which  sacrifice  a  limited  amount  of  auton- 
omy to  a  central  authority  (Pan-ism):  the 
United  Nations,  the  Council  of  Europe,  the 
Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting  Coun- 
tries, etc. 

So  much  for  examples.  The  point  is  made. 
The  trend  is  certain.  This  is  not  (with  some 
exceptions)  the  era  of  .  .  .  conquest, 
empire,  imperialism,  colonialism,  neo-colo- 
nlalism.  occupation,  Anchluss,  integration, 
sateUization,  hegemony,  protectorates,  cen- 
tralism. 


nr.  THE  THnncmc 


Somewhere  in  that  grand  constitutional 
firmament  in  the  skies  is  a  constitutional 
Rubik's  cube,  replete  with  constitutional 
terminology  describing  the  institutional  ar- 
rangements ordering  the  living  together  (or 
separation  of)  disparate  peoples.  Twist  and 
tum,  position  and  orient.  Put  in  their 
proper  places  those  optima  constitutional 
formulations  which  best  protect  and  pre- 
serve the  conflicting  demands  of  the  892 
ethnic  groups**  living  within  the  borders  of 
our  160-plus  natlon-sUtes.  The  jargon  gen- 
erator has  provided  us  with  a  plethora  of 
terms  to  label  the  mini-cubes.  Let's  go  to 
worit. 

Unlike  the  Rubik  cube,  there  is  no  color 
coding  here.  We  classify  on  different  bases. 
We  start  with  the  rights— meaning  group 
rights  as  opposed  to  individual  rights.  Here 
we  have  human  rights  and  civil  rights; 
sUte's  rights;  family,  women's  and  chil- 
dren's rights;  and  racial,  religious,  tribal, 
caste,  ethnic  cultural  and  linguistic  rights. 
For  "rights,"  we  can  substitute  the  words 
"liberties"  or  "freedoms." 

The  first  distinction  is  between  homogene- 
ous states,  where  there  are  minimal  group 
rights  demands,  and  plural  societies  where 
there  are  many.  Norway,  Portugal  and 
North  Korea  are  representative  of  homoge- 
neity: India,  South  Africa  and  Belgium  are 
examples  of  pluralism.  So  much  for  two 
sides  of  our  constitutional  cube. 

Distinction  two  is  between  what  1  have 
termed  "compound  states"  and  "amalgam 
states."  Pakistan,  Indonesia,  Yugoslavia  and 
Sri  Lanka  are  classified  as  amalgam:  they 
are  made  up  of  distinct  national  "different" 
groups,  occupying  distinct  geographical 
areas.  Compound  states  Include  the  United 
States,  Malaysia  and  Zimbabwe.  Each  has 
distinct  racial,  religious,  ethnic,  cultural 
groups— but  they  are  spread  out  and  phys- 
ically integrated  within  the  national  bound- 
aries. 

There  are  pleas  for  autonomy,  for  home 
rule,  for  self-determination  and  for  self  rule 
In  both  the  compound  and  the  amalgam 
sUtes.  But  they  seek  different  legal  solu- 
tions. 

Autonomy  is  a  constitutional  term  or  art 
(a  code  or  buzz  word)  for  institutional  ar- 
rangements granting  a  "degree"  of  freedom 
to  a  group  to  order  its  own  affairs.  It  is  a 
loose  and  flexible  term  which  runs  the 
gamut  from  independent  statehood  to  the 
right  of  co-religionists  to  worship  together. 
(At  least  this  is  how  I  define  it.) 

The  autonomy  demands  In  the  amalgam 
states  occupy  another  side  of  the  cube. 
There  the  mini-cubes  have  such  lal>els  as: 
nationalism,  independence,  statehood,  sov- 
ereignty, secession,  separation,  devolution, 
disunion,  dissolution.  Balkanization,  libera- 
tion movement,  homeland  movement,  sepa- 
rate development,  states  rights. 

The  autonomy  demands  in  the  compound 
states  usually  Involve  some  form  of  federal- 
ism. The  Handbook  of  Political  Science  pro- 
vides this  working  definition: 

"Federalism  is  a  political  organization  in 
which  the  activities  of  government  are  di- 
vided between  regional  governments  and  a 
central  government  In  such  a  way  that  each 
kind  of  government  has  some  activities  on 
which  it  makes  final  decisions."  " 

Which  government  makes  which  deci- 
sions? It  all  depends.  The  vocabulary  which 
occupies  the  other  side  of  the  cube  includes 
confederation,  federation,  corporate  federal- 
ism     (Cyprus),      cooperative      federalism 
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(Canada),  the  New  Federalism  and  (the  as 
yet  undefined)  creative  federalism. 

But  this  listing  does  not  provide  enough 
words  to  describe  all  of  the  Institutional  ar- 
raigements  to  protect  and  preserve  group 
rights  in  a  plural  society.  To  fill  one  gap, 
Professor  Arend  Lijphart**  invented  the 
word  "consociation".  He  uses  this  term  to 
describe  the  constitutional  structure  of  Bel- 
glum,  Luxembourg,  Switzerland  and  the 
Netherlands  Antilles,  among  others.  In 
order  to  achieve  group  rights  in  an  amalgam 
nation,  he  advocates  consociational  democ- 
racy, which,  he  points  out.  deviates  from 
the  Westminster  model  of  majority  rule. 

Consociational  democracy,  he  explains, 
must  be  be  defined  in  terms  of  four  princi- 
ples: grand  coalition,  mutual  veto,  propor- 
tionality and  segmental  autonomy. 

Yet  still  another  descriptive  term  is 
needed  and  Professor  Jay  A.  Sigler  and  I 
have  tried  to  fUl  that  gap  with  the  word 
"conf  illation."  Here  is  what  we  have  said: 

"Our  interest  in  this  growing  emphasis— 
and  legal  manifestation— of  group  rights  is 
reflected  in  our  coining  of  a  new  constitu- 
tional word:  confUiation.  A  confiliation  is 
not  a  federal  state  or  a  confederation  or  a 
consociation  of  ethnic  grout)s  of  relatively 
equal  power  (e.g.  Belgium)  or  ethnic  groups 
occupying  separate  distinctive  territories 
(e.g.  TogOBlavia).  In  a  confiliation,  each  sep- 
arate group  (i.e.  the  filii  or  offspring)  is  ai- 
forded  ethnic  autonomy  wherever  it  may  be 
located  within  the  state,  with  its  own  mar- 
riage and  divorce  laws,  its  own  inheritance 
laws,  its  own  schools,  etc.,  with  fealty  to  the 
central  "father"  whose  authority  is  limited 
to  such  matters  as  foreign  affairs,  defense, 
and  management  of  currency."  " 

There  is  a  close  relationship  between  con- 
filiation and  Kulturgemeinschajte  (cultural 
communities).  This  concept  underlay  the 
proposed  solution  of  Otto  Bauer  and  Karl 
Renner  to  the  minorities  problem  of  the 
Auatro-Hungarian  Empire.  Bauer-Renner 
recommendations  were  implemented  in  Es- 
tonia in  1925.  And  here  is  the  description  of 
confiliation  in  action  by  historian  E^vald 
Uustalu: 

"On  February  I2th,  1925,  the  Law  of  Cul- 
tural Self-Govenunent  for  the  National  Mi- 
norities came  into  force.  It  gave  minority 
groups  numbering  not  less  than  3,000  auton- 
omy in  the  cultural  field.  This  implied  the 
right  of  education  in  their  own  language  at 
public  and  private  schools,  the  organisation, 
administration  and  supervision  of  which  was 
left  entirely  in  their  own  hands,  the  minori- 
ties were  free  to  run  all  sorts  of  institutions 
for  the  promotion  of  their  own  national  cul- 
ture, including  theatres,  libraries,  clubs,  and 
so  forth.  The  practical  exercise  of  these 
rights  was  entrusted  to  Cultural  Councils, 
elected  by,  the  minority  nationals  compris- 
ing each  registered  group.  These  Councils 
had  the  power  to  collect  certain  rates  from 
the  minority  groups  within  their  purview, 
and  to  enact  by-laws.  The  Councils  were 
subsidised  by  the  State  and  the  local  au- 
thorities. State  assistance  was  extended  also 
to  all  minority  schools  on  a  basis  of  equality 
with  Estonian  educational  estabUsh- 
ments."** 

But  which  constitutional  arrangements 
should  be  recommended  for  which  group 
rights  situations?  That  all  depends— not 
only  on  the  positions  taken  by  group  rights 
advocates  and  the  nations  of  which  these 
groups  are  part  but  also  on  the  scope  of  ne- 
gotiations over  constitutional  alternatives. 

V.  THK  FINAL  WORD 

Tell  me  of  the  trials  and  tribulations  of 
autonomous  regions  and  microstates.  TeU 


me  that  they  are  not  economically  viable. 
Tell  me  that  they  breed  instability.  Tell  me 
that  they  invite  imperialism.  Tell  me  that 
they  won't  work.*^  For  I  might  possibly  be- 
lieve you.  But  don't  try  to  tell  that  to  the 
Basques,  the  Corsicans.  the  Eritreans,  the 
Kurds,  the  Christians  of  Lebanon,  the  Pal- 
estinians, the  South  Moluccans.  the  Tamils 
of  Sir  LanlUL 
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•  Profesaor  of  Law,  Rutcers— The  State  Universi- 
ty of  New  Jersey. 

■  This  is  an  extract  summary  of  a  work-in 
profTcss  by  Professor  Blaustein  and  Professor  Jay 
A.  Sigler  of  the  Rutgers  University  PoliUcal  Science 
Department,  tentatively  entitled  Conttitutional  At- 
rangementa. 

■  In  Personal  Adm'r  of  Massachusetts  v.  Feeney, 
443  X3S.  256  (1979).  Argument  on  February  26, 
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in  the  Worid  Today:  An  Introduction,  The  Aiuials, 
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Principle  of  International  Law  Today?  1974  U.I.L. 
332.  361. 

' '  For  more  details  on  coloiUal  entities,  consult  A. 
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1975-. 
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and  Historical  Survey,  In  A.  K.  Mensah-Brown,  Af- 
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345  ( 1976). 
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NATIONAL  VOLUNTEER  WEEK 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
could  not  let  this  week  pass  without 
recognizing  the  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans who.  unselfishly  and  with  great 
dedication,  give  of  themselves  every 
day  In  the  form  of  volunteer  work. 

President  Reagan,  who  campaigned 
on  the  premise  of  reigniting  the  flame 
of  volunteerism  in  this  country,  has 
designated  April  17  through  April  23 
as  National  Volimteer  Week.  I  want  to 
be  counted  among  those  who  pay  a 
high  tribute  to  our  volunteers,  for  in 
their  actions,  the  true  strength  and 
greatness  of  America  is  revealed. 

This  Nation's  history  is  replete  with 
examples  of  men  and  women  who  self- 
lessly  gave  of  themselves  in  an  effort 
to  help  others.  In  fact.  America  was 
built  on  the  principles  of  volimteer- 
ism.  Our  forefathers,  who  blazed  the 
trails  of  this  coimtry  and  built  its 
great  cities  and  industries,  left  for  us  a 
legacy  of  volunteerism  which  has  spir- 
itually enriched  and  blessed  this 
Nation.  In  their  deeds,  we  find  an  ex- 
ample which  should  be  preserved  and 
nurtured. 

Under  the  leadership  of  President 
Reagan  smd  others,  there  is  a  move- 
ment afoot  in  this  land  to  encourage 
volunteerism— to  put  back  in  our  lives 
the  principles  of  private  initiative 
which  have  been  slowly  enxled  over 
the  last  several  decades  by  intrusive 
government. 

Private  initiative  built  this  country 
and  made  it  the  greatest  Nation  on 
Earth.  By  recognizing  our  volunteers, 
by  thanking  them  for  their  unselfish 
dedication  to  others,  we  are  encourag- 
ing others  to  aspire  to  serving  their 
fellow  mstn. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  extend  my 
deep  appreciation  and  abiding  respect 
to  all  of  our  Nation's  volimteers. 

It  Is  my  sincere  hope  that  this  coun- 
try will  recommit  itself  to  volimteer- 
ism,  and  that  future  generations  wiU 
carry  on  in  that  most  American  of  tra- 
ditions. 

I  want  to  give  special  recognition  to 
20  Americans  who,  last  week,  received 
the  President's  Volunteer  Action 
Award  at  a  White  House  ceremony.  In 
addition,  numerous  groups  and  organi- 
zations received  citations  at  that  cere- 
mony for  their  volunteer  efforts, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  program  from  that  ceremony— 
which  lists  the  individuals  and  groups 
honored  by  the  President— be  included 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  program  follows: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Thx  PRXSiDDrr's  Voluhtxkr  Actior 
Awards.  1983 

THK  HISPAMIC  WOKKN'S  COUMCIL.  DIC,  LOS 
AHOKLIS.  CAUr. 

Hispanics  comprise  approximately  30  per- 
cent of  the  population  of  Los  Angeles 
County.  The  majority  of  the  community  are 
women,  frequently  undereducated,  under- 
employed and  economically  deprived. 

For  ten  years  the  Hispanic  Women's 
CouncU  (HWC)  has  been  providing  a  variety 
of  supportive  services  and  developmental 
programs  including  professional  training, 
peer  counseling  and  informational  work- 
shops and  seminars  to  Los  Angeles  area  His- 
panic women.  HWC  members  represent  all 
social,  economic,  educational  and  political 
backgrounds.  The  Council  receives  no  gov- 
enunent funding:  all  funds  are  from  Individ- 
ual or  corporate  contributions  or  from  fund- 
raising  events. 

HWC's  youth  outreach  program  includes 
career  days  at  Junior  and  senior  high 
schools  designed  to  reinforce  positive  role 
models  and  to  provide  exposure  to  volunteer 
activities  that  demonstrate  the  relationship 
between  education,  the  quality  of  life  and 
self  reliance.  For  women  over  25,  HWC's 
Scholarship  Program  offers  the  opportunity 
to  complete  their  education.  Since  1976  over 
$40,000  in  scholarships  has  been  awarded  in 
the  area  of  personal  development.  HWC 
provides  activities  aimed  at  developing  lead- 
ership skills  and  in  creating  networks 
among  worlting  and  professional  women. 

The  Hispanic  Women's  Coimcil  also  con- 
ducts an  active  program  of  public  informa- 
tion and  advocacy  designed  to  raise  the  pub- 
lic's consciousness  on  women's  Issues  and  to 
create  a  more  positive  image  of  Hispanic 
women. 

KUZABETH  O'DONMELL,  CHICAGO.  nX. 

The  Illinois  Visually  handicapped  Insti- 
tute, a  nationally  accredited  state  rehabili- 
tation program  for  the  visually  imparled,  is 
the  only  residential  facility  of  ite  kind  in  D- 
llnois.  The  40  to  50  residents  who  come  from 
a  wide  range  of  economic  and  educational 
backgrounds  have  In  common  their  loss  of 
sight. 

For  the  past  two  years,  Elizabeth  O'Don- 
nell,  the  only  volunteer  at  the  facility  who 
is  a  certified  rehabillUtion  teacher/educa- 
tor, has  worked  almost  full-time  at  the 
center  teaching  braille  and  independent 
living  sidlls.  She  also  has  handled  several  in- 
tensive cases,  working  with  individuals  with 
multiple  physical  disabilities  and  those  suf- 
fering from  emotional  problems.  At  one 
point,  when  a  braille  instructor  went  on  a 
three  month  disabUity  leave,  she  Uught  20 
students  who  otherwise  would  have  had  a 
break  in  their  instruction. 

In  addition  to  teaching,  Ms.  OTJonnell 
serves  as  a  friend  and  companion  and  at- 
tends many  of  the  group  sessions  with  the 
residents.  Visually  impaired,  a  diabetic  and 
an  amputee,  Ms.  O'Donnell  serves  as  an  ex- 
cellent role  model  for  the  blind  residents  at 
the  Institute.  Because  she  already  has  per- 
sonal experience  in  what  the  residents  are 
now  learning  to  cope  with,  Elizabeth  O'Don- 
nell has  a  way  of  drawtag  them  out  and 
teaching  them  to  lead  full  lives. 

FRIENDS  OP  HANDICAPPED  READERS,  JACKSON, 
KISS. 

The  Mississippi  Library  Commission  Serv- 
ice for  the  Handicapped  has  provided  serv- 
ices to  visually  impaired  readers  since  1979. 
Recent  budget  restrictions  have  forced  the 
librw-y  to  limit  services  to  those  provided  by 
the  Library  of  Congress'  National  Library 
Service  for  the  Blind  and  Physically  Handi- 


capped. Although  this  service  offers  some 
1.600  titles  each  year,  they  are  limited  to 
general  interest  books  and  publications. 

In  1979  a  group  of  Jackson  residents 
formed  the  Friends  of  Handicapped  Readers 
as  a  way  of  expanding  the  talking  book  pro- 
gram. Within  a  year  they  had  raised  the 
funds  to  purchase  a  sound-proof  l>ooth, 
open-reel  equipment  and  open-reel  and  cas- 
sette tapes  on  which  to  record  the  books. 

Members  of  the  Friends  schedule  record- 
ing sessions  and  serve  as  volunteer  narrators 
and  monitors  recording  the  boolu.  Other 
Friends  reformat  the  tapes  to  produ<»  cas- 
sette masters.  In  order  to  make  all  Mississip- 
pi residents  aware  of  this  service,  the  library 
developed  a  brochure  and  slide  program  and 
arrange  newspaper  articles  and  radio  pro- 
grams on  the  program. 

Mississippi's  Service  for  the  Handicapped 
is  one  of  over  150  regional  and  subreglonal 
libraries  in  the  talking  book  program  na- 
tionally. Friends  of  Handicapped  Readers  is 
only  the  second  auxiliary  to  a  state  library 
program  In  the  country. 

LITTLE  TOWN  PLATERS,  INC.,  BKDPORD,  VA. 

In  1975  the  resldente  of  Bedford,  Virginia, 
had  no  live  theatre  and  few  opportunities 
for  local  exposure  to  cultural  activities. 
Now,  seven  years  later,  this  town  of  25,000 
has  a  renovated  theatre  that  has  become 
the  focal  point  for  cultural  activities  in  the 
commimity.  Thanks  to  a  group  of  Bedford 
residents  who  formed  the  Little  Town  Play- 
ers. Bedford's  cultural  season  and  activities 
rival  those  of  theatre  groups  on  cities  many 
times  its  size. 

Little  Town  Players  encourages  people  of 
all  ages  to  become  involved  in  the  theatre— 
both  as  actors  and  in  the  production 
phase— but  places  a  special  emphasis  on  in- 
volving children  and  school-age  young 
people.  The  theatre  includes  an  apprentice 
program  that  gives  high  school  students  the 
opportunity  to  participate  in  all  phases  of 
theatre  production  workshops  for  area  stu- 
dents and  4-H  organizations.  Saturday  ex- 
tended curricula  programs  developed  with 
the  local  school  system  children's  theatre 
and  pup[>et  shows  and  a  musical  instruction 
program.  Little  Town  Players  provides  dra- 
matic readings  and  musical  programs  for 
senior  citizen  groups  and  is  the  only  theatre 
group  in  the  area  to  provide  college  scholar- 
ships. 

In  1982  a  young,  learning  disabled  student 
authored  a  play  that  was  performed  to  a  ca- 
pacity audience  In  Bedford.  It  was  later  per- 
formed at  Camp  Virginia  Easter  Seal.  That 
child  is  now  writing  a  play  especially  de- 
signed to  be  performed  by  handicapped  chil- 
dren. 

THOMAS  W.  DIBBLEE,  JR.,  SANTA  BARBARA.  CALIP. 

At  72,  Thomas  Dibblee  puts  his  Interest  In 
field  geology  to  work  as  a  volimteer  mapper 
of  CaUfomia's  complex  geology.  Since  1979 
his  work  has  resulted  in  the  production  of 
detailed  geologic  maps  of  the  Los  Padres 
National  Forest,  a  project  worth  over  half  a 
million  dollars. 

Much  of  Mr.  Dlbblee's  work  benefits  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
Forest  Service.  Among  his  accomplishments 
are  the  mapping  of  3.4  million  acres,  or  85 
geologic  quadrangles,  a  savings  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  $350,000;  assistance  with  the  de- 
velopment of  a  geologic  resource  inventory 
for  the  Los  P»adres  National  Forest;  and  con- 
sultation in  the  location  of  water  wells. 

Mr.  Dibblee  also  has  performed  valuable 
services  for  many  other  agencies  and  organi- 
zations. He  has  mapped  the  San  Andreas 


Fault  from  Tejon  Pass  to  San  Francisco  for 
the  U.S  Geological  Survey;  conducted  field 
trips  for  Minerals  Management  Service;  pre- 
pared reports  covering  the  Santa  BarlMxa 
coast  to  Point  Conception  and  the  Santa 
Ynez  Valley  watershed  for  California's  Divi- 
sion of  Mines  and  Geology;  served  as  re- 
search associate  and  volunteer  advisor  to  ge- 
ology students  at  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia at  Santa  Barbara;  and  provided  geologic 
maps  of  800,000  acres  of  the  San  Jacinto 
Mountains  for  publication. 

Mr.  Dlbblee's  work  has  made  possible  the 
development  of  a  Forest  Land  Management 
Plan  for  Los  Padres  National  Forest;  al- 
lowed for  the  development  of  bridges,  water 
well  and  building  locations;  supported  land- 
slide control  studies,  mining  claims  and  en- 
vironmental assessments;  provided  back- 
ground for  dam  safety,  drainage  and  seismic 
hazard  studies;  and  made  possible  university 
research. 

ALCOHOUCS  ANONYMOUS,  NEW  YORK,  H.T. 

In  1935  two  men  who  were  regarded  as  in- 
curable alcoholics  by  medical  specialists 
began  helping  each  other  to  overcome  the 
disease.  Learning  as  they  went,  they  soon 
began  helping  others  and  in  the  process  de- 
veloped a  concept  of  alcoholism,  a  unique 
method  of  treatment  and  a  philosophy  of 
recovery.  Thus  was  Alcoholics  Anonymous 
bom.  Today  AA  has  over  40,000  local  groups 
in  North  America.  Since  its  founding,  over 
650.000  men  and  women  who  have  partici- 
pated have  overcome  their  alcoholism. 

A  completely  voluntary  fellowship,  AA 
provides  a  imique  program  of  support,  ex- 
ample and  friendship  for  new  members  by 
recovering  alcoholics.  Members  are  urged  to 
stay  away  from  drink  "one  day  at  a  time" 
rather  than  swearing  off  alcohol  forever. 
AA  members  feel  that  by  sharing  their  ex- 
perience, strength  and  hope,  they  can  pass 
these  same  qualities  to  those  who  need 
them  most.  All  help  is  given  anonymously, 
voluntarily,  and  selflessly. 

AA  is  entirely  supported  by  contributions 
from  its  members  and  does  not  solicit  or 
accept  outside  funding.  Except  for  a  small 
administrative  staff,  there  are  no  paid  em- 
ployees, professional  advisors,  appointed  or 
elected  officials.  There  also  are  no  bylaws, 
rules  or  any  other  traditional  organizational 
structure.  Elective  posts  exist  to  serve,  not 
to  govern  the  fellowship.  As  the  organiza- 
tion's name  implies,  all  members  are  re- 
quested to  retain  anonymity  with  the  media 
as  a  way  of  protecting  the  fellowship  from 
the  emergence  of  a  single  or  small  group  of 
leaders. 

INPANT  HKARINO  ASSESSMENT  FOUNDATION 
VOLUNTEERS,  CON(X>RD,  C»LIP. 

Each  year  over  120,000  infants  are  bom 
with  hearing  impairments.  Pew  of  them 
however,  are  totally  deaf.  If  discovered  im- 
mediately, most  conductive  impairments  can 
be  corrected  and  most  neural  problems  can 
be  overcome  with  amplification.  The  cost, 
however,  of  providing  equipment  and  staff 
for  a  testing  program  is  prohibitive  to  many 
hospitals. 

Over  2,000  volunteers  with  the  Infant 
Hearing  Assessment  Foundation  now  pro- 
vide that  service  In  35  hospitals  across  the 
country.  Many  more  hospitals  are  In  the 
process  of  developing  the  volunteer-staffed 
testing  program. 

Because  commercial  test  equipment  is 
very  expensive.  Foundation  volunteers  de- 
veloped their  own  test  set  built  with  parts, 
services  and  funds  contributed  by  over  20 
American  companies.  Volunteers  to  operate 
the  equipment  and  conduct  the  tests  are  re- 
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cruited  from  service  clubs,  parents  organiza- 
tions and  the  general  public. 

IHA  volunteers  develop  a  "risk  register" 
on  every  birth  in  their  hospital  and  those 
infants  with  risk  of  hearing  problems  re- 
ceive a  Brainstem  Auditory  Evoked  Re- 
sponse Test  within  several  days  of  birth. 
Those  with  problems  are  referred  for  diag- 
nosis and  appropriate  therapeutic  treat- 
ment. All  babies  are  then  followed  for  12 
months  to  assure  normal  speech  and  lan- 
guage development. 

IHA  volunteers  screen  over  54,000  Infants 
each  year  and  have  identified  over  1,000  In- 
fants with  hearing  impairments.  Because 
the  costs  of  the  program  are  covered  by 
funds  raised  by  volunteers,  the  testing  pro- 
gram is  conducted  at  no  cost  to  either  the 
hospital  or  the  parents. 

PRAHK  riRaZK,  HAKUMGEN,  TKZ. 

Over  45  years  ago  Frank  Ferree  was  so 
struck  by  the  poverty  in  the  area  of  south- 
east Texas  around  Harlingen,  that  he  made 
a  vow  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  helping 
other  people.  From  that  time  until  his 
death  on  March  11,  1983,  Mr.  Ferree  spent 
six  days  each  week  carrying  out  that  prom- 
ise. 

Harlingen  is  located  near  the  Texas- 
Mexico  border  where  many  of  the  area's 
residents,  especially  on  the  Mexican  side  of 
the  border,  are  extremely  poor.  Many  of  the 
people  have  substandard  diets,  live  in 
sha^  and  have  little  or  no  access  to  medi- 
cal and  dental  care. 

Mr.  Ferree  first  sold  most  of  the  23  acres 
on  which  his  small  home  was  situated  and 
gave  the  money  to  the  poor.  He  begged  food 
from  mai^ets.  bread  from  bakeries,  and 
meat  scraps  from  restaurants.  To  help  the 
people  buUd  temporary  shelters  he  collected 
scrap  wood  and  cardboard.  Ix>cal  clubs  and 
churches  collected  clothing. 

Not  content  with  merely  providing  food 
and  shelter,  tfr.  Ferree  sought  medicine  and 
vitamins  from  pharmaceutical  companies 
and  found  medical  help  for  the  sick.  When 
he  found  a  sick  child,  he  approached  Ameri- 
can families  and  asked  for  financial  help 
with  the  treatment. 

Over  the  years.  Prank  Ferree's  efforts 
grew  into  an  organization  known  as  Volun- 
teer Border  Relief  and  he  came  to  be  known 
as  the  Border  Angel. 

DB.  JOSSTH  RCTTTZII-ntiniG  HIKU.  CHICAGO.  ILL. 

Dr.  Joseph  Nguyen-Trung  Hieu,  a  teacher 
of  high  school  social  studies  and  an  instruc- 
tor at  the  National  College  of  Education  In 
Chicago,  is  also  a  volunteer  who  has  helped 
almost  1.000  Indochinese  refugees  in  lUinois 
to  learn  English,  adapt  to  American  culture, 
obtain  an  education  and  acquire  employ- 
ment over  the  past  ten  years. 

In  1963  Dr.  Hieu  founded  the  Internation- 
al Association  of  Volunteers  for  Human 
Services  and  Leadership  Training.  Over  180 
International  Association  volunteers  have 
assigned  nearly  1,000  refugees  in  the  Chica- 
go area  to  learn  to  help  themselves.  Other 
Association  volunteers  provide  dally  educa- 
tional instruction  to  over  1,200  children  in  a 
Thai  refugee  camp. 

Dr.  Hieu  has  established  five  housing 
projects  to  provide  room  and  board  for  63 
refugee  students  who  left  Southeast  Asia 
without  their  parents  and  then  spent  eve- 
nings, weekends  and  holidays  teaching  these 
refugees  to  speak  E^lish.  He  has  sponsored 
Vietnamese  community  festivals,  organized 
a  training  program  for  Vietnamese  elemen- 
tary teachers  in  a  refugee  camp  in  Thailand, 
and  developed  a  training  program  for 
former  Vietnamese  teachers  who  wanted  to 


help  Vietnamese  students  in  American  class- 
rooms. In  addition,  he  has  sponsored  coop- 
erative efforts  between  American  and  refu- 
gee youth  groups  that  he  had  organized, 
and  has  developed  summer  educational  and 
recreational  camps  for  Vietnamese  refugees. 

Dr.  Hieu  served  a  three-year  term  on  the 
Asian  American  Advisory  Council  to  the 
Governor  of  Illinois,  a  six-year  term  on  the 
Illinois  State  Bilingual  Advisory  Council 
and  is  president  of  the  Association  of  Coop- 
eratives for  Cultural,  Educational  and 
Social  Services. 

jnmiAH  MiLBAinc  grkkhwicb.  coim. 

Over  the  years,  Jeremiah  MUbank  consist- 
ently has  initiated  and  supported  endeavors 
that  develop  individuals'  strengths  by  bol- 
stering their  sense  of  self -worth  and  compe- 
tence. His  commitment  is  best  demonstrated 
in  his  25  years  of  involvement  with  the  Boys 
Clubs  of  America  (BCA),  a  national  program 
that  promotes  health,  social,  educational, 
vocational  and  character  development  for 
more  than  one  million  disadvantaged  young 
people,  ages  6  to  18. 

Mr.  Milbank  has  served  on  the  BCA  na- 
tional board  since  1959  and  as  its  president 
since  1981.  He  was  instnunental  in  the  de- 
velopment of  BCA's  "Blueprint  for  the 
'80s,"  a  five-year  plan  to  strengthen  the  or- 
ganization's services  to  local  clubs.  In  1981, 
Mr.  Milbank  developed  a  simuner  Jobs  pro- 
gram for  ex-offenders  and  other  high  risk 
youths  in  cooperation  with  ten  New  York 
City  Boys  Clubs. 

Since  1972  he  has  served  as  president  of 
the  International  Center  for  the  Disabled,  a 
comprehensive  out-patient  rehabilitation  fa- 
cility annually  serving  3,500  individuals.  He 
was  instrumental  in  the  expansion  of  ICD's 
programs  and  is  the  major  force  behind  the 
dissemination  of  ICD's  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram to  developing  countries. 

In  1961  Jeremiah  Milbank  helped  found 
the  Robert  A.  Taft  Institute  of  Government 
to  stimulate  public  participation  in  govern- 
ment said  currently  serves  as  the  organiza- 
tion's treasurer.  He  also  serves  on  the  broad 
of  the  Institute  for  Educational  Affairs, 
which  cultivates  research  and  education  in 
all  facets  of  American  culture. 

ESTHXR  R.  SCHADTKR,  GRKAT  FALLS,  VA. 

Esther  Schaeffer  began  Telecommunica- 
tlons  for  the  Deaf,  Inc.  (TEDI)  in  her  home 
as  a  special  service  to  the  large  population 
of  deaf  people  in  the  Washington,  D.C.  met- 
ropolitan area.  Although  modem  technolo- 
gy allows  deaf  people  to  use  a  device  known 
as  a  TTY— a  typewriter  and  printer  used  In 
conjunction  with  the  telephone— to  commu- 
nicate with  others  with  access  to  a  TTY, 
they  must  depend  on  an  intermediary  to 
place  all  other  calls. 

TEDI  volunteers  provide  the  direct  access. 
A  deaf  person  calls  TEDI's  number,  types 
out  the  message  and  the  TEDI  volunteer 
places  the  call  while  the  deaf  person  re- 
mains on  the  line.  The  TEDI  volunteer  then 
types  the  response  or  conducts  the  conver- 
sation. Because  the  volunteers  are  anony- 
mous, it  is  much  easier  for  the  deaf  person 
to  carry  on  a  personal  conversation  than  it 
would  be  through  a  friend  or  neighbor. 
While  there  are  other  telephone  services  for 
the  deaf,  TEDI  is  the  first  one  in  the  DJS.  to 
provide  an  actual  connection.  Other  services 
take  the  message  from  the  TTY,  hang  up, 
place  the  call  and  then  call  the  deaf  person 
back  with  the  response. 

The  system  allows  the  deaf  person  to 
make  doctor's  appointments,  handle  emer- 
gencies or  make  personal  calls.  Except  for 
long  distance  calls,  which  are  charged  to  the 


caller's  phone,  all  calls  made  through 
TEDI's  24-hour  line  are  made  without 
charge. 

LUPX  AHGUIAMO,  NSW  TORK.  H.T. 

In  1973,  disturbed  by  the  hopelessness  of 
women  trapped  In  the  welfare  system,  Lupe 
Anguiano  moved  into  a  San  Antonio  hous- 
ing project.  During  the  next  six  months,  she 
lived  in  six  different  housing  projects  and 
assisted  500  San  Antonio  women  to  leave 
the  welfare  rolls  for  jobs— all  in  the  private 
sector. 

Soon  after  she  formed  the  National 
Women's  Employment  and  Education  Model 
Program  (NWEE)  and  enlisted  the  assist- 
ance of  the  San  Antonio  Kiwanis  Club  in 
providing  skills  training  for  the  women  in 
the  members'  business  and  in  providing 
scholarships  to  allow  the  women  to  obtain 
short  term  skills  training  at  a  local  continu- 
ing education  center.  NWEE  locates  avail- 
able Jobs,  then  screens  and  places  women 
suited  for  the  specific  positions  and  assists 
them  with  child  care  and  transportation 
needs.  The  women  are  prepared  for  success 
in  their  training  or  Jobs  through  a  three- 
week  employment/education  readiness 
"Skill  Discovery  Method"  program. 

From  1973  to  1977  NWEE  operated  on 
strictly  private-sector  funds.  By  1978  its  suc- 
cess and  common-sense  approach  to  welfare 
reform  led  to  funding  assistance  from  the 
E>epartment  of  Labor.  That  year,  NWEE 
placed  205  out  of  225  women  assisted  at  a 
cost  of  $671  per  participant.  After  one  year 
88  percent  of  those  women  placed  were  still 
working.  The  high  rate  of  Job  retention  is 
attributable  to  NWEE's  follow-up  support 
system,  which  provides  counseling  to  aUow 
the  women  to  adjust  to  the  world  of  work 
and  to  help  them  to  continue  to  grow,  devel- 
op and  move  on  to  better  employment. 

In  1981  the  model  program  spread  to 
Dallas  and  £3  Paso,  Texas,  Tempe,  Arizona, 
and  Ventura  County,  California,  and  in 
1982,  Ms.  Anguiano  assisted  Denver,  Colora- 
do and  Tacoma,  Washington,  to  begin  pro- 
grams with  all  private  sector  funding. 

OPERATIOIf  CALirORHIA,  BEVKRLT  HILLS.  CALIF. 

Operation  California  was  founded  because 
of  the  concern  of  two  men  for  the  Vietnam- 
ese Boat  People  they  had  never  met  but  had 
only  read  about.  In  1979  when  Richard 
Walden  and  Llewellyn  Werner  began  ap- 
proaching U.S.  corporations  to  solicit  sur- 
plus commodities  for  distribution  to  the 
Boat  People,  no  material  aid  of  any  kind— 
either  public  or  private— had  been  allocated 
for  these  refugees. 

In  the  next  three-and-a-half  years,  over 
$17  million  in  material  aid  was  delivered  to 
Asia,  Africa,  Central  America,  Poland  and 
Lebanon.  Unencumbered  by  bureaucracy, 
the  organization  solves  problems  in  its  own 
unique  way— by  soliciting  oil  companies  for 
contributions  of  Jet  fuel  and  then  trading 
the  fuel  to  cargo  airlines  for  free  transport 
of  relief  supplies.  So  that  carriers  could  pro- 
vide free  passage  for  relief  workers.  Oper- 
ation California  petitioned  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  to  change  its  regulations. 

In  addition  to  being  the  first  to  aid  the 
Boat  People,  Operation  California  has  sent 
the  first  American  aid  to  Vietnamese  pediat- 
ric hospitals  and  orphanages;  worked  with 
the  Catholic  church  to  send  the  first  mate- 
rial aid  to  Poland  following  the  impoaltion 
of  martial  law;  provided  the  first  American 
assistance  to  Lebanon  during  the  1982  war; 
and  was  the  first  to  provide  help  to  Salva- 
doran  refugees  in  Honduras.  Operation  Cali- 
fornia has  also  served  as  the  intermediary 
with  the  United  Nations,  the  U.S.  Govern- 


ment and  Vietnam  in  developing  the  Order- 
ly Departure  Agreement  allowing  direct  im- 
migration from  Vietnam  to  the  U.8. 

Opmtlon  California  accepts  no  govern- 
ment funds  and  depends  entirely  on  contri- 
butions of  individuals  and  American  compa- 
nies. Except  for  a  small  paid  staff  of  four,  it 
relies  on  the  energy  and  reaoureef  ulness  of 
its  volunteers. 

orsgoh  food  sharx,  portlahd,  orks. 
In  1981,  with  152,000  sUte  residents  un- 
employed. Oregon's  12.5  percent  unemploy- 
ment rate  was  one  of  the  highest  in  the 
country.  Because  many  of  the  workers  had 
not  been  able  to  find  work  for  some  time, 
they  had  exhausted  their  unemployment 
benefite  and  virtually  had  no  resources.  At 
the  same  time,  over  500  million  pounds  of 
edible  food  was  going  to  waste  each  year  in 
the  state  because  of  surpluses  at  harvest, 
losses  during  processing  or  mistakes  in  man- 
ufacturing. 

Oregon  Ftood  Share,  the  first  statewide 
foodbank  in  the  country,  was  formed  to 
bring  together  effectively  all  of  the  food  re- 
sources in  the  state  and  distribute  them  to 
those  most  in  need.  Comprised  of  323  inde- 
pendent nonprofit  programs  representing 
every  county  in  the  sUte,  OFS  distributed 
over  one  million  pounds  of  contributed  food 
and  800,000  pounds  of  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  surplus  cheese  to  225,000  Orego- 
nians  In  1982.  Local  programs  distributed  an 
additional  million  pounds  of  food. 

Food  contributions  are  solicited  from  food 
producers,  farmers,  the  state's  major  food 
chains  and  through  gleaning  programs. 
Oregon  corporations  make  cash  contribu- 
tions and  provide  free  storage  for  the  donat- 
ed food.  U.S.  Army  National  Guard  mem- 
bers in  Oregon  voluntarily  transport  food  to 
niral  areas  where  food  distribution  is  con- 
ducted by  citizen  volunteers.  Eight  VISTA 
volunteers  provide  administrative  support  in 
the  coordinating  office. 

AUDRIR  HXGRKGIAN,  COCOA  BKACB,  FLA. 

Since  moving  to  the  Cocoa  Beach  area  sev- 
eral years  ago,  Audrie  Megregian  has  been 
heavUy  Involved  in  virtually  every  aspect  of 
providing  assistance  to  the  victims  of  sexual 
assault.  She  has  been  active  with  Brevard 
County's  Commission  Against  Sexual  As- 
sault (CJV.S.A.)  since  it  was  esUblished  five 
years  ago. 

A  strong  believer  in  the  necessity  of  edu- 
cating the  public  on  the  problems  of  sexual 
assault  and  in  changing  the  public's  atti- 
tudes toward  assault  victims,  Mrs.  Megre- 
gian has  given  over  8,500  talks  in  Brevard 
and  Orlando  counties  to  men's  and  women's 
organizations,  colleges  and  high  schools  and 
local  clubs.  She  has  made  presentations  on 
the  psychological  trauma  of  rape  to  both 
sheriff  and  police  department  personnel  and 
provides  literature  and  information  to  legis- 
lators, lawyers.  Judges,  police  officers  and 
medi(^  professionals. 

Recently  named  coordinator  of  C.A.S-A., 
Mr.  Megregian  is  responsible  for  seeing  that 
its  24-hour  hotline  is  continually  manned 
and  frequently  takes  the  responsibility  her- 
self. She  has  trained  ten  advocates  as  coun- 
selors to  assault  victims  and  conducts  train- 
ing sessions  for  these  women.  In  addition, 
she  is  personally  responsible  for  counseling 
with  70  to  90  cases  annually,  often  volun- 
teering over  50  hours  of  her  time  a  week.  In 
many  of  these  cases,  she  follows  the  case 
through  from  the  victim's  first  hotline  call 
to  spending  long  hours  in  the  hospital  emer- 
gency room  to  continuing  follow-up  counsel- 
ing and  attending  court  sessions  as  a  friend- 
ly supporter. 


In  1982  Audrie  Megregian  was  a  recipient 
of  the  Gannett  Foundation  Heart  of  Gold 
Award. 

MOTRXR  AOAIHST  DRUHK  DRIVERS,  FAIR  OAKS, 
CALIF. 

Following  the  death  of  her  twin  daughter 
as  the  result  of  a  hit  and  run  accident  by  a 
previously  convicted  drunk  driver.  Candy 
Ughtner  organized  Mothers  Against  Drunk 
Drivers  (MADD)  to  seek  reform  of  Califor- 
nia's drunk  driving  laws.  Since  the  forma- 
tion of  that  first  MADD  chapter  in  1980, 
the  organization  has  grown  to  include  111 
chapters  in  36  sUtes  staffed  by  thousands 
of  volunteers. 

Today.  MADD  volunteers  work  to  effect 
change  in  the  criminal  Justice  system,  law 
enforcement,  motor  vehicle  agencies  and  in 
prosecuting  attomejrs'  handling  of  DUI 
cases.  They  also  provide  testimony  on  DUI 
legislation  and  monitor  court  cases  to  deter- 
mine If  prosecuting  attorneys  and  Judges 
strictly  enforce  drunk  driving  laws. 

In  addition  to  its  advocacy  activities, 
MADD  has  developed  a  community  aware- 
ness and  education  program  and  a  variety  of 
services  to  victims  of  dnmk  driving  acci- 
dents. Working  to  make  drunk  driving  so- 
cially unacceptable,  MADD  chapters  include 
speakers  bureaus,  student  education  pro- 
grams and  emphasize  special  events  and 
media  coverage. 

In  order  to  help  the  families  and  victims 
of  drunk  drivers,  MADD  volimteers  assist 
with  crisis  intervention,  counseling  and  be- 
reavement group  support,  information  and 
referral  and  adjudication  advocacy. 

When  MADD  began  in  1980.  26,000  people 
were  killed  by  drunk  drivers  and  another 
million  were  injured.  In  1982,  the  traffic 
death  toll  had  dropped  by  more  than  5,000. 

VOLUiriEKR  ILLim  PROJECTS.  URBAMA,  ILL. 


Volunteer  mini  Projects  was  founded  in 
1963,  as  mini  House,  a  tutoring  service  for 
disadvantaged  youth.  Since  that  time,  it  has 
grown  to  be  the  largest  and  most  diverse 
student-run  volunteer  organization  in  the 
country  with  over  900  university  students 
involved  annually  in  ten  different  projects. 
Although  Volunteer  mini  is  guided  by  an 
Advisory  Council  comprised  of  imiversity 
and  community  members,  the  VIP  student 
board  is  responsible  for  finances,  policy  and 
programming. 

VIP  projects  Include  Day  Care,  Senior 
Citizens,  General  Tutoring,  Recreation, 
Whistlestop,  Developmental  Disabilities, 
Friendship,  Mental  Health,  Prison  Concern 
and  Community  Health,  the  blood  collec- 
tion program.  Some  of  the  activities,  such  as 
the  prison  and  blood  collection  programs 
have  a  sUtewide  Impact.  Because  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  blood  program  that  collects  over 
7,000  units  annually,  VIP  was  instrumental 
in  eliminating  the  necessity  for  a  paid  blood 
system  in  minois. 

Each  of  the  project  areas  involves  a  varie- 
ty of  activities  designed  to  serve  different 
communities  and  to  meet  a  variety  of  needs. 
For  example,  the  Wilbur  Heights  project 
provides  recreational  activities  for  children 
for  whom  there  are  no  city  parks.  The 
neighborhood,  a  small  unincorporated  com- 
munity of  second  and  third  generation  Ap- 
palachian migrants,  is  situated  outside  the 
boundaries  of  the  Champaign-Urbana  park 
district.  VIP  volunteers  created  a  park  dis- 
trict for  the  children,  bringing  them  to 
campus  on  a  weekly  basis  for  swimming, 
skating  and  other  supervised  fun.  Without 
this  program,  the  children  would  be  left  in 
an  isolated  community  without  the  Joy  and 
excitement  of  recreational  activities. 


UHIOH  RXTIRXSS  RXSOURCKS  OIVISIOR,  AFL-CIO 
KIHG  OOTJlfTY   LABOR  COUMCIL  OF  WASHIHO-      i 
TOH  LABOR  AGEIfCY,  SRATTLS,  WASH. 

King  County.  Washington,  has  almost 
185,000  citizens  over  60  years  of  age,  many 
of  whom  are  on  fixed  or  low  income.  Retir- 
ees of  the  King  County  Labor  Council  pro- 
vide a  resource  of  skilled  craftsmen  to  assist 
the  low-income  elderly  with  minor  home  re- 
pairs that  they  could  not  perform  them- 
selves and  are  not  able  to  afford  to  hire  a 
commercial  repair  service  to  complete. 

The  retirees  make  repairs  to  plumbing 
and  electrical  systems.  Install  and  repair 
major  appliances,  patch  leaking  roofs, 
repair  and  replace  entry  steps,  replace 
broken  window  glass,  caulk  windows  and 
doors,  and  install  security  locks.  For  the 
handicapped  they  install  wheelchair  and 
walking  ramps.  When  the  service  needed  is 
beyond  the  point  of  minor  repairs  and  in- 
stallations, the  union  volunteers  offer  con- 
sumer protection  in  the  engagement  of  li- 
censed and  bonded  contractors  and  then 
retiun  to  inspect  the  work. 

In  1982  the  retirees  assisted  over  2,000  cli- 
ents. A  number  of  community  agencies  pro- 
vide the  financial  support  to  purchase  sup- 
plies. Ninety-two  percent  of  the  clients  are 
non-union  and  a  frequent  comment  made  by 
recipients  of  the  service  is  "You  mean  a 
union  man  is  coming  to  make  the  repair  and 
it  won't  cost  me  anything?" 

HONTTWELL.  MHIHEAPOUS.  UOm. 

The  Honeywell  Corporate  Program  sup- 
ports and  encourages  employees  and  retiree 
volunteers  involvement  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
Honeywell  encourages  employees  to  partici- 
pate in  community  activities,  both  through 
Community  Service  Awards— once-in-a-life- 
time  grants  to  $500  to  organizations  with 
which  employees  are  active  volunteers— and 
through  a  released  time  policy.  In  addition, 
the  company  sponsors  a  number  of  activities 
to  involve  employees  and  retirees  In  commu- 
nity activities. 

HELP,  a  community  involvement  team 
effort  for  small  groups  of  employees  such  as 
departments,  provides  a  mechanism  to  In- 
volve employees  In  a  variety  of  activities. 
Fifteen  hundred  employees  conducted  the 
state's  Special  Olympics  Family  Day;  22  em- 
ployees tutor  English  as  a  second  language 
to  refugees;  other  employees  teach  comput- 
er courses  to  inmates  in  prison  and  have  as- 
sisted in  creating  a  new  science  and  technol- 
ogy magnet  school. 

Management  Assistance  Project  (MAP) 
volunteers  provide  technical  and  manage- 
ment assistance  to  area  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions. Honeywell's  pilot  co-operative  MAP 
program  begiui  with  four  companies  has 
grown  to  include  18  area  companies. 

The  HoneyweU  Retiree  Volunteer  Pro- 
gram Is  operated  by  retired  employee  volun- 
teers who  coordinate  recruitment  activities, 
organize  and  develop  the  programs,  admin- 
ister the  office  and  train  and  place  other  re- 
tired volunteers.  Since  its  beginning  in  1979 
with  90  volunteers,  the  program  has  grown 
to  565  volunteers  who  contributed  approxi- 
mately $1,130,000  worth  of  services  to  the 
community  in  1982.  Volimteers  teach  tool 
and  dye  making  at  an  Industrial  institute: 
design  and  build  special  equipment  for 
handicapped  children  and  adults;  teach 
classes  in  industrial  engineering  to  foreign 
students;  and  assist  older  people  in  complet- 
ing tax  forms. 
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MATOB'S  task  POKCB,  nUTO-LAT,  IRC..  DALLAS, 
TKZ. 

When  Brmnlff  Intemstlonsl  Airlines  fUed 
for  bankruptcy  In  May  1982.  the  Dallas/ 
Port  Worth  area  faced  its  greatest  unem- 
ployment crisis  in  recrat  history.  Over  5,000 
workers  were  suddenly  out  of  work  in  an  al- 
ready tight  Job  market.  The  problem  was 
exacerbated  by  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
workers  possessed  only  non-transferable  air- 
line-related skills,  and  many  of  them  were 
demoralised  after  the  Ions  battle  to  save  the 
airline. 

In  (»xler  to  help  the  former  BraiUff  em- 
ployees find  new  employment,  Frlto-Lay, 
Inc.  developed  an  employment  assistance 
program  that  included  information  gather- 
ing and  dlaaemination,  education  and  public 
awareness  components.  The  company  estab- 
lished a  communications  center  that  was 
manned  round  the  c\ot^  by  34  company  vol- 
unteers. The  center  organized  Job  opportu- 
nities on  a  day-to-day  basis  and  fielded  ques- 
tions from  the  unemployed  workers.  Pri  to- 
Lay  sent  5,500  letters  to  the  unemployed 
Braniff  employees  and  51,000  question- 
naires to  potential  employers.  This  informa- 
tion was  tabulated  and  prospective  employ- 
ees were  paired  with  employers. 

The  company  sponsored  a  three-day  Job 
readiness  seminar  with  sessions  on  resume 
writing,  interviewing  and  Job  counseling  and 
three  Job  Fairs  that  were  open  to  all  the 
Dallas,  Port  Worth  area  unemployed.  The 
fairs  gave  8.700  individuals  the  opportunity 
to  meet  with  representatives  of  over  200 
companies.  Throughout  the  program,  the 
president  of  Prito-Lay  and  other  company 
volunteers  taped  commercials,  participated 
in  news  interviews  and  gave  public  presenta- 
tions on  the  problem. 

By  October,  with  the  number  of  applica- 
tions dwindling  approximately  two  each 
day.  the  operation  was  absorbed  by  the  com- 
munity's permanent  unemployment  service. 

Trx  1983  PRKsisKifT's  VoLuirrxKR  Action 

AWASSS  ClTATlONISTS 

Jim  Acey,  Norfolk,  Va— a  volunteer  docent 
with  Norfolk's  Lafayette  Zoological  Park, 
developed  a  unique  plaque  system  to  allow 
visually  Impaired  visitors  to  enjoy  the  park. 

Addicts  Rehabilitation  Center  Singers, 
New  York,  NY— is  a  group  of  musically  tal- 
ented residents  of  the  Addicts  Rehabilita- 
tion Center  who  perform  in  churches  and 
for  community  groups  to  raise  money  to  pay 
the  mortgage  on  the  Center's  residence  fa- 
cility. 

Corporate  Lawyers'  Legal  Aid  to  the  El- 
derly Program,  Aetna  Life  dc  Casualty, 
Hartford.  Ct— Involves  21  attorneys  from 
Aetna  and  four  other  companies  in  provid- 
ing no-cost  legal  assistance  to  the  elderly. 

Aid  Association  for  Lutherans.  Appleton. 
Wi— which  conducts  volunteer  activities 
through  its  5.643  branches,  sponsored  over 
68,000  projects  in  1982,  many  of  which  were 
designed  to  strengthen  families  and  improve 
personal  health. 

Allstate  Insurance  Company,  Northbrook, 
D— through  its  Helping  Hands  program,  in- 
volves employees  as  volunteers  in  activities 
directed  toward  improving  the  health  of  the 
indlvidiuU  and  developed  arson  prevention 
t  materials  for  use  by  employee  volunteers,  in 
local  arson  prevention  programs. 

Dale  L.  Alter,  Chiloquln.  Or— president  of 
the  Chiloquln  Volunteer  Ambulance  Serv- 
ice, was  responsible  for  developing  a  sound 
financial  base  for  the  organization  and  im- 
proving the  Service's  program  in  less  than 
one  year  as  president. 

Alton-Wood  River  Area  Union  Leadership 
and    Participating    Unions,    Alton,    n— In- 
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volved  over  1.800  union  volunteers  from  20 
unions  over  a  three-year  period  In  building  a 
700-acre  community  park. 

Amfac  Hotel  and  Resort.  Dallas/Port 
Worth  Airport.  Tx— provides  a  wide  variety 
of  opportunities  for  all  employees  to  become 
involved  in  community  volunteer  activities 
through  the  Amfac  Community  Action 
Teams  (AMCATS). 

Arlington  Cable  Access,  Arlington.  Ma- 
involves  over  200  volunteers  in  all  phases  of 
the  production  of  20  hours  weekly  of  locally 
produced  programming. 

Dr.  William  H.  Armes,  Jr..  Rossville,  Tn— 
developed  the  Poor  People's  Health  Council, 
which  provides  health  care  and  a  nutrition 
program  that  serves  daily  hot  meals  to  over 
75  low-Income  elderly. 

Atlantic  Richfield  Company's  Joint  Edu- 
cational Project,  Los  Angeles,  Ca— a  re- 
source-sharing partnership  between  ARCO 
and  four  public  city  schools,  involves  nearly 
100  employee  volunteers  each  semester. 

Irene  Auberlin,  Detroit,  Ml— founded 
World  Medical  ReUef  in  1953  as  a  way  of 
making  use  of  surplus  medicines  and  has 
since  sent  over  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars 
worth  of  medicine  and  equipment  all  over 
the  world. 

Georgia  Breiner,  Hamilton.  Oh— who  first 
came  to  the  YWCA  Protective  Shelter  as  a 
client,  now  serves  as  the  Shelter's  volunteer 
peer  counselor,  board  member  and  chairper- 
son of  the  advisory  council 

Center  for  Youth  Services,  Washington, 
DC— provides  employment  training  courses, 
assertiveness  training,  special  classes  in 
GEID  preparation,  reading  and  writing, 
courses  in  martial  arts  and  family  planning, 
and  a  recreational  program. 

Dorothy  Chlad.  Solon.  Oh— developed  the 
Safety  Town  program  in  1964  to  teach  pre- 
school children  safety  and  continues  to  be 
involved  with  the  progrsmi  that  now  reaches 
over  200,000  children  annually. 

Colorado  Springs  School  District  11 
School  Volunteer  Services,  Colorado 
Springs,  Co— involves  almost  3,000  volun- 
teers who  contribute  over  600,000  hours  of 
supportive  services  to  the  district's  50 
schools. 

Lois  Aime  Crist,  Phoenix.  Az— a  member 
of  the  Phoenix  Indian  Medical  Center  Hos- 
pital Auxiliary,  spearheaded  the  develop- 
ment of  a  financial  support  program  for 
American  Indians  interested  in  careers  in 
health  fields. 

Cross  Creek  Reading  Council,  Fayette- 
vllle,  NC— an  affiliate  of  the  International 
Reading  Association,  involves  active  and  re- 
tired teachers  in  providing  telephone  assist- 
ance with  homework  assignments  to  stu- 
dents in  the  Payetteville  school  system. 

RoberU  DeVito,  West  Chester,  Pa— found- 
ed the  American  Brittle  Bones  Society  to 
provide  information  and  support  for  fami- 
lies of  babies  bom  with  osteogenesis  Imper- 
fecta (OI)  and  now  nms  the  organization 
out  of  her  home. 

Experience  Unlimited  Volunteers,  Texar- 
kana,  Tx— conducts  a  part-time  and  tempo- 
rary Job  placement  service  for  older  work- 
ers, placing  them  in  Jobs  with  local  business- 
es, nonprofit  organizations  and  individuals. 

Joseph  Pair,  Kansas  City.  Mo— a  retired 
professional  opera  singer,  developed  the 
Kansas  City  Opera  Company,  the  only  com- 
pany in  the  area  to  produce  opera  in  the 
language  in  which  it  was  written. 

Building  Our  American  Communities, 
Future  Farmers  of  America,  Alexandria, 
Va^involves  nearly  1,800  chapters  of  the 
FFA  in  projects  developed  and  carried  out 
by  the  members  to  improve  the  quality  of 
life  in  small  and  rural  communities. 


Jane  Falcone,  Camp  LeJeune,  NC— has 
served  since  1960  as  a  volunteer  with  the 
Navy  Relief  Society  at  nine  military  bases 
where  her  husband  has  been  stationed. 

The  Reverend  Bill  Glass,  Dallas,  Tx— a 
former  professional  football  player,  involves 
other  professional  athletes  in  providing 
"total  weekend"  ministry  and  counseling  to 
inmates  of  state  prisons. 

Ethel  Gould.  Carnation,  Wa— a  leader  in 
the  resettlement  of  62  Hmong  refugees  in 
the  community  of  only  950  residents,  ar- 
ranged classes  for  language  tutors,  located 
housing,  taught  homemaking  skills,  and  as- 
sisted with  the  development  of  gardens. 

Guardian  Angels,  New  York,  NY— a  group 
of  well-trained  and  disciplined  young  men 
and  women,  works  in  close  cooperation  with 
the  New  York  Police  Department  as  a  citi- 
zen patrol  for  the  city's  subway  system. 

Clean  Community  Outreach,  Hack  Interi- 
ors, Rome.  Ga— was  sponsored  by  the  small 
company  as  a  way  of  improving  and  making 
the  neighborhood  safer  through  both  com- 
munity education  and  involvement  pro- 
grams. 

Hagley  Volunteer  Machinists.  Wilming- 
ton. De— are  13  retired  professional  busi- 
nessmen who  operate  the  19th  century  BiUll- 
wright  Machine  Shop  on  a  daily  basis,  much 
as  it  would  have  operated  over  100  years 
ago. 

Junior  League  of  Hampton  Roads.  Inc. 
Hampton.  Va— sponsors  an  educational  cam- 
paign on  Petal  Alcohol  Syndrome  directed 
at  youth,  women  and  health  care  providers. 
Herbert  Hodge,  Newport  News.  Va— a  full- 
time  employee  of  Newport  News  Shipbuild- 
ing, sponsors  a  variety  of  activities  for  the 
youth  of  the  Greater  Southeast  community 
of  Newport  News,  an  area  plagued  with  high 
drug  availability  and  usage. 

Hope  Klmmel.  Key  Largo.  Fl— developed 
an  adult  basic  education  program  in  Hibis- 
cus Park,  a  black  community  in  Key  Largo, 
and  continues  to  develop  programs  in  spe- 
cial areas  such  as  self  defense,  sewing, 
typing  and  nutrition. 

Kotzebue  Sound  Search  and  Rescue 
Team,  Kotzebue,  Ak— involved  280  volun- 
teers from  the  predominately  Eskimo  com- 
munity in  a  12  day  rescue  operation  for  the 
victims  of  an  air  crash  in  Kotzebue  Sound. 
Diane  Kreiman,  Dolton,  II— serves  as  vol- 
unteer executive  director  and  training  coor- 
dinator of  the  ChUd  Abuse  Prevention 
Speakers  Bureau,  whose  750  volunteers  give 
over  6,000  programs  and  training  sessions 
annually. 

Kathy  E.  Levin,  Baltimore,  Md— devel- 
oped "Magic  Me,"  a  program  that  trains  and 
involves  over  1,000  Baltimore  area  school 
children  as  visitors  to  2,500  elderly  residents 
of  area  nursing  homes. 

Levi  Strauss  &  Co..  San  Francisco,  Ca— 
sponsors  Community  Involvement  Teams 
that  provide  volunteer  opportunities  for  em- 
ployees and  last  year  contributed  over  $1.3 
million  to  programs  in  which  Teams  were 
active. 

Lions  Clubs  International,  Oak  Brook,  n— 
in  1981  launched  a  major  worldwide  drug 
education  program,  which  stresses  develop- 
ment of  community-based  programs  and 
strong  involvement  of  children  and  parents. 
UAW  Local  838  and  P-46  Retirees,  Water- 
loo, la— serve  as  the  coordinators  for  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  surplus 
food  program,  distributed  351,850  pounds  of 
cheese  and  175,680  pounds  of  butter  in 
Black  Hawk  County. 

Management  Assistance  Program,  Minne- 
apolis, Mn— a  cooperative  effort  of  19  com- 
panies, involves  135  volunteers  in  providing 


management  assistance  in  a  variety  of  areas 
to  110  area  nonprofit  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions. 

Martha's  Table.  Washington.  DC— begun 
in  1982  to  serve  as  a  neighborhood  chil- 
dren's nutrition  center,  has  grown  to  In- 
clude a  reading  room,  tutoring  service  and 
an  electronic  reading  program. 

The  Matthew  Salem  Camping  Founda- 
tion. Lakewood.  Oh— an  independent,  self- 
supporting  nonprofit  corporation,  provides 
two  weeks  of  camping  experience  each  year 
for  children  suffering  from  chronic  respira- 
tory diseases. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ben  McClure,  Blue  Ridge, 
Oa— parents  of  six  children,  volunteer  virtu- 
ally full  time  with  the  Ninth  District  Oppor- 
tunity Head  Start  Program,  working  with 
children  and  assisting  faculty  and  staff. 

Mary  Ter  Meer,  Jackson.  Mi— serves  as 
fulltlme  volunteer  coordinator  for  the  Com- 
munity Pantry,  which  served  over  3.200 
people  in  the  last  five  months  of  1982, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Evan  Moir.  Harrisburg.  8d— 
were  involved  in  many  community  and  hu- 
manitarian activities  ranging  from  parent- 
ing 40  foster  children  to  hosting  refugee 
families  prior  to  the  death  of  Mrs.  Moir  in 
an  accident  in  October  1982. 

The  Newton  Community  Schools,  West 
Newton,  Ma— Involved  over  400  volunteers 
in  presenting  more  than  1,300  programs 
ranging  from  preschool  play  groups  to  after 
school  computer  education  courses  to  more 
than  14,000  area  students. 

Ron  Perez,  San  Francisco,  Ca— is  chair- 
man of  the  Vietnam  Veterans  Project, 
which  brings  together  various  Vietnam  and 
traditional  veterans  organizations  in  various 
activities  including  sponsoring  a  clearing- 
house that  Includes  counseling.  Job  search 
and  health  information,  and  assistance  with 
veterans  claims. 

Rape  Emergency  Assistance  League.  San 
Diego.  Ca— is  the  only  group  in  the  area  to 
function  in  all  rape  crisis  support  areas, 
ranging  from  counseling  and  educational 
programs  to  accompaniment  of  victims 
through  court  proceedings. 

Save  Cambodia.  Inc.,  Arlington,  Va— in- 
volves both  community  and  VISTA  volun- 
teers In  assisting  refugees  with  Job  place- 
ment, language  training,  transportation  and 
the  location  of  medical  and  dental  services. 
Bernard  Schapiro,  Baltimore,  Md— an  83 
year-old  retired  businessman,  founded 
People  Incouraglng  People  to  provide  retail 
store  Job  experience  for  mentally  ill  in  the 
process  of  deinstitutionalization. 

School  Volunteers  at  Isabella  Geriatric 
Center,  New  York,  Ny-are  20  residents  of 
the  Center  who  act  as  friends  and  grandpar- 
ents and  tutor  third  grade  students  from 
Public  School  189  In  Manhattan  twice  each 

Self-Help.  Inc.  Los  Alamos.  Nm— provides 
assistance  ranging  from  the  use  of  an  adobe- 
making  machine  for  home  building  to  free 
legal  assistance  to  the  low-income  residents 
of  the  area. 

Shell  Oil  Company,  Houston.  Tx— 
through  the  SheU  Employees  and  Retirees 
Volunteerism  Effort  (SERVE),  involves  941 
company  volunteers  who  are  referred  to 
community  volunteer  activities  through  a 
company-sponsored  clearinghouse. 

Springville  City  Community  Progress. 
Springville.  Ut— involves  local  residents  In 
virtually  every  phase  of  the  community's 
life  ranging  from  a  beautif ication  committee 
to  a  volunteer  ambulance  service  and  fire 
department.  ^^  ,^ 

St.  Mary's  High  School  Volunteer  Staff. 
St.  Mary's.  Ak— comprised  of  20  men  and 


women  volunteers  recruited  from  the  lower 
48.  provide  staff  and  instructional  assistance 
at  this  school  located  In  an  isolated  area  600 
miles  west  of  Anchorage. 

Sally  Struthers.  Los  Angeles,  Ca— national 
chairperson  of  Christian  Children's  Fund 
since  1976,  has  been  largely  responsible  for 
the  growth  of  the  organization,  which  raises 
over  $00  million  annually  to  support  325,000 
of  the  world's  poorest  children. 

Better  Housing  for  Chester,  Sun  Compa- 
ny, Philadelphia.  Pa— involves  not  only  a 
)200.000  company  grant  to  BHC  to  acquire, 
renovate  and  resell  houses  to  low-income 
residents,  but  also  provides  counseling  to 
the  new  home  owners  on  their  responsibU- 
ities. 

Technical  Volunteer  Service.  Naval  Un- 
derwaters Systems  Center,  New  London. 
Ct— involves  400  active  and  retired  engineers 
and  scientists  who  provide  technical  assist- 
ance to  communities,  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions and  educational  institutions. 

Telephone  Pioneers  of  America,  New 
York,  NY— the  world's  largest  voluntary 
community  service  association  with  over 
570.000  members  in  88  clusters,  sponsors  a 
wide  range  of  projects,  many  of  which  are 
aimed  at  helping  the  handicapped. 

Elizabeth  Cooper  TerwUllger.  Mill  Valley, 
Ca— developed  a  unique  method  of  teaching 
children  about  nature  35  years  ago. 
Through  volunteer  instructors  and  films, 
nine  million  chUdren  have  been  exposed  to 
the  nature  appreciation  program 

Ann  Tingerthal,  St.  Paul,  Mn— organized  a 
Christmas  collection  for  the  poverty  strick- 
en residents  of  Ravenna,  Ky.  14  years  ago 
and  has  since  sent  them  86  tons  of  food  and 
clothing. 

Volunteer  Research  Assistants.  Houston. 
Tx— have  contributed  over  46.000  hours  to 
cancer  research  at  M.  D.  Anderson  Cancer 
Laboratories  since  the  program  began  five 
years  ago. 

Dr.  Hkkrt  F.  ScHno  Prxsidkht.  Applbtok. 
Wisconsin 


Aid  Association  for  Lutherans  (AAL).  the 
nation's  largest  fraternal  benefit  society,  en- 
courages employee  community  involvement 
activities  through  a  released  time  policy  as 
well  as  through  several  of  its  own  programs. 
Lamplighters,  for  example,  are  former 
branch  officers  who  coordinate  a  volunteer 
activities  program  for  current  branch  offi- 
cers. Through  Its  nationwide  network  of 
5800  branches,  more  than  1.3  million  AAL 
members  are  provided  opportunities  and  re- 
sources in  their  volimteer  efforte  to  assist 
deserving  causes.  The  Involvement  Corps 
Team  (ICT)  was  established  in  1980  in  con- 
Junction  with  the  Greater  MUwaukee  Vol- 
untary Action  Center  to  help  direct  employ- 
ee volunteers  toward  agencies  needing  help. 
Annually,  the  ICT  volunteers  are  recognized 
at  a  luncheon. 

ROBBtT  O.  AHDKRSOR,  CHAIRMAN  AWD  CHIXr 

Bxscxrnvx  omcsR,  los  amgclks,  chisr. 
AtlanUc  Richland  Company  (ARCO) 
began  its  support  of  employee  volunteer  in- 
volvment  in  1974  when  It  Instituted  a  writ- 
ten poMcy  on  released  time  that  applied  to 
aU  employees  in  all  divisions.  In  1978, 
ARCO  initiated  Its  Joint  Educational 
Project  (JEP)  a  released  time  tutorial/com- 
munity development  project,  involving  em- 
ployees in  Los  Angeles,  Dallas  and  Houston. 
ARCO's  Volunteer  Service  Program  (VSP) 
recruits  and  refers  employees  to  non-profit 
community  agencies  in  10  cities  across  the 
country  VSP  encourages  its  employee  volun- 
teers to  apply  for  foundation  funding  of 
their  agency. 


DAVID  W.  MTICHnX.  CHAOUUII  AHD  CHUT 

njcuTiVE  omcEK,  mw  tork,  r.t. 
Avon  encourages  employees  volunteer  ef- 
forts through  an  annual  volunteer  recogni- 
tion event  at  corporate  headquarters.  Em- 
ployees whose  volunteer  activities  are  con- 
sidered exceptional  receive  special  awards 
for  work  in  such  areas  as  technical  assist- 
ance, youth  services,  education  and  out- 
standing overall  involvement.  To  encourage 
employee  community  Involvement  nation- 
wide. Avon  provides  supplementary  finan- 
cial support  grants  ranging  from  $50  to 
$1,000  for  specific  projects  of  organizations 
where  employees  are  active  volunteers 
through  its  Employee  Volunteer  Support 
Program.  Avon's  employee  volunteer  pro- 
gram began  in  1973  with  employee  envolve- 
ment  in  the  Project  LIVE  tutoring  program. 

JXREKIAH  mLBAHK.  PRSSIDEHT,  NEW  YORK. 
H.Y. 

The  J.M.  Foundation  has.  for  almost  60 
years,  fostered  America's  unique  spirit  of 
voluntarism  and  private  initiatives.  The 
Foundation's  primary  Interests  include: 
medical  research,  rehabilitation  of  the  phys- 
ically handicapped,  and  selected  projects 
which  strengthen  those  values  essential  to 
the  preservation  of  a  free  society.  In  addi- 
tion, other  activities  focus  on  close  collabo- 
ration between  private,  voluntary  organiza- 
tions, meaningful  life  experiences  for  the 
disabled,  disadvantaged  youth,  and  the  el- 
derly, and  humane  cost  effective  alterna- 
tives to  institutional  medical  services  which 
incorporate  the  timeless  Ideals  of  home 
health  care  and  family  involvement  with 
the  best  advances  of  modem  technology. 

RUSSELL  G.  KAWBT,  FRKSIDKirT,  BATTLE  CREBC. 

mcR. 
For  more  than  three  decades,  the  W.K. 
Kellogg  Foundation  has  been  providing  sup- 
port to  volunteer  programs  designed  to  re- 
spond to  the  complex  and  sometimes  over- 
whelming needs  of  people.  Since  1971, 
nearly  $19  million  in  foundation  support 
has  been  invested  in  48  projects  directly  re- 
lated to  volunteerism.  Foundation  program- 
ming is  concentrated  in  helping  the  nation's 
service  volunteers— individuals  who  seek  to 
help  others  tackle  the  issues  of  health, 
social  services,  education  and  rehabiliution. 
For  example,  the  Kellogg  Foundation  iscur- 
rently  providing  assistance  to  VOLUNTEER 
to  implement  a  program  of  community  citi- 
zen volunteer  involvement  for  physically 
disabled  youth.  Other  Poimdatlon-funded 
activities  include  efforts  to  strengthen  staff 
and  board  members  In  board  leadership 
through  in-service  and  pre-service  training 
programs  and  initiatives  to  Improve  national 
and  regional  coordination  of  voluntary 
agencies. 


DAK  GABY.  PRESIDEirr.  SPRIMGFTELO.  H.J. 

Volunteerism  is  a  way  of  life  at  Keyes 
Martin.  New  Jersey's  largest  advertising  and 
public  relations  firm.  Employees  from  the 
board  room  to  the  mail  room  are  involved  in 
a  myriad  of  community  activities  and  chari- 
Uble  ventures.  At  Keys  Martin,  volunteer- 
ism does  not  stop  with  the  employees.  The 
agency,  itself,  as  a  volunteer  service,  has 
created  and  expedited  programs  for  many 
New  Jersey  organizations  including  the  Na- 
tional Society  to  Prevent  Blindness,  the 
Urban  Coalition,  the  League  of  Women 
Voters,  the  New  Jersey  Department  of 
Energy,  the  Archdiocese  of  Newark  and 
others. 
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KOBEKT  V.  VAM  POSSAH,  CHAntMAM  AMD  CHIXP 
KXSCUnVK  OFFICXR,  HKWAXK,  II.J. 

The  Mutual  Benefit  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany's Involvement  In  Its  home  office  cities 
of  Newai^,  New  Jersey  and  Kansas  City. 
lUssouri,  includes  both  volunteer  and  con- 
tributions programs.  The  program  includes 
matching  Individual  employees  with  volun- 
teer Jobs,  sponsoring  community  service 
projects  Involving  employees  as  volunteers. 
providing  released  time  employees  and 
loaned  executives  to  agencies,  recognizing 
outstanding  employee  volunteer  efforts 
through  recognition  programs,  in-house 
publication,  donating  materials/learning  fa- 
culties, encouraging  executives  to  serve  on 
boards  of  voluntary  organizations,  sponsor- 
ing volunteer  fairs  and  establishing  a  local 
Corporate  Volunteer  Coordinators  Council. 
Mutual  Benefit  Life  also  encourages  Its  em- 
ployees and  agents  to  make  personal  chari- 
table contributions  and  the  company 
matches,  dollar  for  dollar,  gifts  made  by  eli- 
gible employees  and  field  personnel  to  col- 
leges and  universities  and  public  broadcast- 
ing stations. 

ROBBtT  v.  KKIKORIAM.  CRAIKMAM  AllS  CHIEF 
KXJCUTIVB  OPFICKR,  IdLWAUKZK.  WIS. 

Rexnord,  a  manufacturer  of  industrial 
components  and  machinery,  is  a  leader  in 
encouraging  business,  government,  media, 
and  other  institutions  to  work  together  in 
the  public's  best  Interest.  Calling  for  in- 
creasing business  support  of  communities 
and  starting  public  dialogue  on  community 
problem  solving.  Rexnord  initiated  its  Acti- 
vate Someone  programs  in  the  1970s  to  pro- 
mote understanding,  trust  and  cooperation 
among  sectors  of  society.  Just  added  to  Acti- 
vate Someone,  is  a  how-to  guide  for  individ- 
uals and  organizations — especially  business- 
es, to  help  them  get  started  In  volunteerlsm. 
The  guide  provides  key  steps  in  identifying 
community  problems,  determining  which 
needs  best  suit  the  readers'  talents  and  gain- 
ing cooperation  from  others,  including  em- 
ployers. Other  Activate  Someone  programs 
are:  Media/Citizen  Dialogue,  Citizen  Action, 
Teacher /Business  and  Media  Exchange. 

JAMES  L.  KKTXLSEN  CRAIRMAlf  AND  CRIKF 

KXECirrivK  omccR.  Houston,  tex. 
In  Just  five  years.  Tenneco's  Volunteers  in 
Assistance  Program  (VIA)  has  grown  from  a 
corps  of  100  volunteers  active  in  20  agencies 
to  over  1500  employees,  retirees,  and  their 
families  serving  55  organizations  through- 
out Harris  County.  Administered  by  the 
Community  Affairs  Department.  VIA 
matches  employee  interests  with  agency 
needs  and  supplements  volunteer  time  and 
talents  with  corporate  contributions  like  the 
Community  Involvement  Fund,  established 
specifically  for  the  support  of  projects  un- 
dertaken by  Teimeco  volunteers.  Unique  as- 
pects of  VIA  include  a  national  formal 
agreement  with  the  American  Red  Cross 
signed  in  1980  for  cooperative  service 
projects  and  "adopted"  agencies  where  vol- 
unteer efforts  are  concentrated  to  assist  the 
Hispanic  community,  mentally  retarded 
adiilts.  and  the  elderly.  In  1983.  a  quarterly 
newsletter  and  "volunteer  of  the  month" 
program  were  Introduced  to  further  recog- 
nize the  contributions  of  employees  to  their 
communities.  NewiMrt  News  Shipbuilding 
and  Drydock  Company  In  Virginia,  for  ex- 
ample, has  developed  an  Inhouse  volunteer 
program  which  has  2000  active  participants. 
VIA  was  presented  the  President's  Volun- 
teer Action  Award  In  1983. 


THE  BICENTENNIAL  OF  PEACE 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  past  8  years  this  Nation  has  cele- 
brated bicentennials  commemorating 
various  events  of  the  Revolutionary 
War.  Many  of  those  observances  com- 
memorated battles  and  sieges  of  war. 
On  Tuesday,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  par- 
ticipating in  a  bicentennial  ceremony 
at  the  Pentagon  of  a  different  sort:  It 
marked  the  200th  anniversary  of  the 
announcement  of  cessation  of  hostil- 
ities between  Oreat  Britain  and  the 
United  States. 

The  Pentagon  ceremony  followed  by 
a  few  hours  the  presentation  to  the 
Congress  of  a  peal  of  bells  by  the 
Ditchley  Foundation  as  a  part  of  the 
British  contribution  to  the  bicenten- 
nial. The  anniversary  was,  therefore, 
an  international  celebration  of  peace. 

On  April  19,  1783,  near  West  Point. 
N.Y.,  Gen.  George  Washington's  proc- 
lamation was  read  to  his  troops  an- 
nouncing an  end  to  the  fighting  be- 
tween the  Continental  Army  and  the 
troops  of  King  George  HI.  Issuing  the 
proclamation  was  part  of  the  process 
that  culminated  in  the  signing  of  the 
Treaty  of  F*aris  on  September  3,  1783, 
and  an  official  end  to  the  American 
Revolution. 

Secretary  of  the  Army  John  O. 
Marsh  was  the  host  at  Tuesday's  cere- 
mony which  was  attended  by  Members 
of  Congress  and  members  of  the  diplo- 
matic corps.  Secretary  of  Defense 
Caspar  Weinberger  was  the  guest 
speaker.  The  ceremony  included  a  re- 
enactment  of  the  original  ceremony 
and  featured  a  reading  by  the  Army 
Vice  Chief  of  Staff.  Gen.  A.  Wickham, 
Jr.,  of  the  Continental  Congress  proc- 
lamation. It  also  featured  a  demon- 
stration of  tactics  and  marching  by 
troops  of  the  Army  and  volunteers 
portraying  Revolutionary  War  sol- 
diers. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  summary,  prepared  by  the 
Army,  of  the  events  leading  to  Gener- 
al Washington's  proclamation  be 
printed  Ln  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Ens  op  Hostilities 
At  noon  on  April  19,  1783,  a  ceremony 
took  place  amid  the  huts  of  the  Continental 
Army's  camp  at  Newburgh,  New  York,  ac- 
cording to  orders  issued  by  General  Wash- 
ington the  previous  day. 

"The  Commander-in-Chief  orders  the  ces- 
sation of  hostilities  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  King  of  Oreat 
Britain  to  be  publicly  proclaimed  tomorrow 
at  twelve  o'clock,  at  the  New  Building,  and 
that  the  Proclamation,  which  will  be  com- 
municated herewith,  be  read  tomorrow 
evening  at  the  head  of  every  regiment  and 
corps  of  the  army.  After  which  the  chaplain 
with  the  several  brigades  wiU  render  thanks 
to  Almighty  God  for  all  His  mercies,  par- 
ticularly for  His  over-ruling  the  wrath  of 
man  to  His  own  glory,  and  causing  the  rage 
of  war  to  cease  among  nations. 


"The  Commander-in-Chief,  far  from  en- 
deavoring to  stifle  the  feelings  of  Joy  in  his 
bosom,  offers  his  most  cordial  congratula- 
tions on  the  occasion  to  all  the  officers  of 
every  denomination:  to  all  the  troops  of  the 
United  States  in  general,  and,  in  particular, 
to  those  gallant  and  persevering  men  who 
had  resolved  to  defend  the  rights  of  their 
Invaded  country  so  long  as  the  war  should 
continue.  For  these  are  the  men  who  ought 
to  be  considered  as  the  pride  and  boast  of 
the  American  army:  and  who,  crowned  with 
well  earned  laurels,  may  soon  withdraw 
from  the  field  of  glory  to  the  more  tranquil 
walks  of  civil  life." 

An  officer  stood  before  the  doorway  of  the 
camp's  "Public  Building"  and  read  a  procla- 
mation issued  eight  days  earlier  by  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  to  the  assembled  Main 
Army.  .  .  . 

"It  is  our  will  and  pleasure,  that  the  cessa- 
tion of  hostUities  between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  his  Britannic  Majesty, 
should  be  conformable  to  the  epochs  fixed 
between  their  Most  Christian  and  Britannic 
Majesties: 

"We  have  thought  it  fit  to  make  known 
the  same  to  the  citizens  of  these  states:  and 
we  hereby  strictly  charge  and  command  all 
our  officers,  both  by  sea  and  land,  and  other 
subjects  of  these  United  States,  to  forbear 
all  acts  of  hostility,  either  by  sea  or  by  land, 
against  his  Britannic  Majesty  or  his  sub- 
jects, from  and  after  the  respective  times 
agreed  upon  between  their  Most  Christian 
and  Britannic  Majesties,  as  aforesaid. 

"And  we  do  further  require  all  governors 
and  others,  the  executive  powers  of  these 
United  States  respectively,  to  cause  this  our 
proclamation  to  be  made  public,  to  the  end 
that  the  same  be  duly  observed  within  their 
several  Jurisdictions. 

"Done  in  Congress,  at  Philadelphia,  this 
eleventh  day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
eighty  three,  and  of  our  sovereignty  and  in- 
dependence the  seventh.  .  ." 

With  these  words,  the  fighting  between 
Americans  and  the  forces  of  King  George  n 
ceased.  A  chaplain  then  led  the  men  in  a 
short  prayer  of  thanksgiving,  the  troops 
gave  three  "hu^as",  and  then  returned  to 
their  huts  to  enjoy  a  victory  toast  author- 
ized by  George  Washington. 

Eight  years  earlier,  to  the  exact  day.  war- 
fare began  on  the  village  green  in  Lexing- 
ton. Massachusetts.  The  militiamen  who 
fought  on  that  day  were  Joined  in  succeed- 
ing months,  by  newly  raised  reguftar  units  of 
the  Continental  Army  and  together  they 
formed  a  team  which  Washington  and  his 
subordinates  led  to  triumph  at  Yorktown, 
Virginia,  in  October  of  1781.  That  army  con- 
sisted of  Americans  of  British,  Germany. 
French.  Dutch.  Irish,  African,  and  Indian 
descent.  They  formed  units  representing  the 
thirteen  colonies,  Canada,  and  the  nation  at 
large  and  were  Joined  by  European  volun- 
teers from  France,  Germany,  the  Nether- 
lands, Poland,  and  Russia.  After  1778,  as  the 
war  expanded  to  a  global  conflict,  soldiers 
and  seamen  from  France,  Spain,  and  the 
Netherlands,  Including  units  and  individual 
volunteers  from  Ireland,  Sweden,  Italy,  and 
Germany,  served  with  the  Americans  on 
widely  scattered  fronts.  Their  efforts  re- 
ceived official  recognition  in  the  series  of 
treaties  signed  in  Paris  on  September  3, 
1783. 

The  proclamation  of  April  19th  applied 
only  to  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States:  each  nation  issued  its  own  orders  to 
cease  fire.  On  the  other  hand.  Newburgh 
was  a  particularly  appropriate  location  for 


thla  event.  Slightly  more  than  a  month  ear- 
lier, Washington  made  what  has  been  called 
his  greatest  oontribution  to  the  RevoluUon 
in  that  Miw*  "Public  Building."  By  rebuking 
his  offioen  for  even  raising  the  potalbillty 
of  Ignoring  the  Instructions  of  their  civilian 
superiors.  Washington  guaranteed  that  the 
Declaration  of  Independence's  principles 
would  be  preserved  to  form  the  foimdatlons 
for  the  Constitution.  The  army  at  New- 
burgh. moreover,  was  a  tough,  competent 
fighting  force,  a  symbol  of  the  strength 
which  produced  the  eventual  victory. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Department  of  Defense  can  take  par- 
ticular pride  in  the  commemoration  of 
thla  anniversary,  for  it  marks  the 
return  to  peace,  the  goal  of  every  pro- 
fenlonal  soldier.  I  would  also  like  to 
thank  Secretary  Marsh  for  bringing 
this  part  of  our  history  to  the  atten- 
tion of  this  generation  of  Americans. 
This  bicentennial  highlights  the 
achievements  gained  from  teamwork 
among  soldiers  of  different  back- 
grounds, and  shows  how  necessary 
allies  are  to  secure  common  objectives. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  company  profile  of  Com- 
Sonlcs.  Inc.  be  inserted  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  profile 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoro.  as  follows: 


ANOTHER  SUCCESSFUL  ESOP 
COMPANY 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  it  was  re- 
cently my  great  pleasure  to  visit  with 
Mr.  Warren  Braun,  president  of  Com- 
Sonics,  Inc..  a  very  successful  company 
located  in  Harrisonburg,  Va.  In  these 
severe  economic  times,  it  is  encourag- 
ing to  know  that  there  are  companies 
such  as  ComSonics,  Inc.,  which  are  not 
only  weathering  the  storm  but  actual- 
ly prospering. 

ComSonics  was  recently  recognized 
by  INC.  magazine  as  one  of  the  lead- 
ing privately  held  companies  in  the 
United  States  with  a  269-percent 
growth  rate  over  the  past  5  years.  Mr. 
Braun  attributes  much  of  that  success 
to  the  fact  that  ComSonics  has  an  em- 
ployee stock  ownership  plan  (ESOP). 

While  more  traditionally  owned 
competitors  are  struggling  to  stay 
afloat,  this  ESOP  company  continues 
to  surge  ahead.  Like  many  good  man- 
agers. Mr.  Braun  recognized  a  number 
of  years  ago  that  his  employees  are  his 
company's  most  important  asset. 
Thus,  In  1975,  he  established  a  plan  to 
insure  that  his  company  become  their 
company  as  well. 

That  farsighted  approach  has 
worked  to  the  benefit  of  everyone. 
The  employees  now  share  in  the  suc- 
cess that  they  helped  to  create;  Mr. 
Braun's  own  stock  has  grown  in  value; 
and  the  Federal  Government  Is  ahead 
as  well,  as  ComSonics'  growth  has 
meant  not  only  more  Jobs  but  more 
tax  revenue  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  gratifying  to  find 
that  the  ESOP  legislaUon  that  I  have 
sponsored  over  the  past  several  years 
is  being  utilized  and  is  enjoying  such 
great  success.  I  am  convinced  that 
widespread  employee  stock  ownership 
can  make  a  substantial  contribution  to 
reviving  America's  productive  might. 


CoMPAirr  PaoFiLK 
ComSonics,  Inc.  is  winning  the  battle 
against  recession,  depressed  earnings  and 
the  general  economic  downturn  suffered  by 
most  businesses,  even  with  continued  high 
investment  in  research  and  development. 
The  Corporation's  impressive  growth  record 
was  recently  recognised  by  INC.  Magazine 
citing  it  as  one  of  the  top  U.S.  privately  held 
corporations  with  a  269  percent  growth  over 
the  past  five  years.  Even  at  present,  the 
Corporation  continues  to  grow  at  a  substan- 
tial rate  mirroring  the  substantive  base  to 
its  growth  history. 

Commenting  on  the  INC.  Magazine's  rec- 
ognition as  the  457th  growth  corporation 
out  of  over  11.000  D-8.  privately  held  corpo- 
rations. President  Braun  said,  "It's  our  em- 
ployees—and ESOP."  "Oreat  people  with  a 
meaningful  incentive  make  for  a  great  com- 
pany." 

This  all  started  in  1970  when  Warren 
Braun.  a  consulting  engineer  in  the  cable 
television  Industry,  saw  the  need  for  an  in- 
dependent research  and  development  firm 
that  would  provide  a  wide  variety  of  techni- 
cal services  for  CATV  systems.  The  idea 
took  shape  as  ComSonics  in  1972,  as  Braun, 
a  group  of  young  engineers,  and  Braun's 
wife,  Dickie,  working  out  of  the  Braun's 
basement  as  a  consulting  firm  launched  the 
new  venture.  Now  eleven  years  later,  with 
approximately  89  employees,  the  Breuns  are 
seeing  another  idea  come  to  fruition, 
namely  the  transformation  of  ComSonics 
into  an  employee-owned  corporation. 

Braun.  who  serves  as  president  and  gener- 
al manager,  believes  it's  the  only  fair  thing 
to  do.  "What  better  way  can  appreciation  be 
expressed  to  those  who  helped  found  a  com- 
pany and  contributed  to  its  success  than  to 
make  those  employee  company  owners?"  he 
asked.  In  1975,  Braun  esUblished  a  trust 
with  25,000  shares  of  newly  issued  common 
stock  which  were  bought  with  funding  pro- 
vided by  the  corporation.  The  next  year  an 
additional  72,000  shares  were  bought  from 
funds  borrowed  by  a  local  bank.  The  96,000 
shares  are  allocated  to  ComSonics'  employ- 
ees, making  the  firm  wholly  employee- 
owned. 

The  purpose  of  the  ComSonics  employee 
stock  ownership  plan  (ESOP)  is  to  assist  the 
employee  to  accumulate  stock  ownership  in 
the  firm,  thus  providing  the  employee  and 
the  employee's  family  with  further  econom- 
ic security.  Stated  Braun,  "It  has  always 
been  my  firm  belief  that  employees  contrib- 
ute to  the  growth  of  a  company  as  much  as 
capital,  and  employees  should  therefore 
participate  in  that  growth.  The  major  prob- 
lem with  that  idea  was  how  could  employees 
participate  without  confronting  an  immedi- 
ate tax  liabUity.  The  solution  was  the 
ESOP.  All  employees  will  only  pay  taxes  on 
accumulated  capital  when  it  is  withdrawn 
from  the  trust  as  a  stock  certificate,  when 
the  employee  retires,  dies,  or  leave  the  com- 
pany. 

The  key  to  the  transfer  of  ownership  de- 
pends upon  the  growth  of  the  company.  At 
the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  (July  31)  Com- 
Sonics' Board  decides  how  much  additional 
money  can  be  put  into  trust  for  stock  pur- 
chase in  the  ESOP  with  the  ultimate  objec- 
tive to  purchase  all  of  the  remaining  stock 


of  the  corporation  currently  owned  by  the 
principal  employee  stockholder.  Braun.  for 
the  remainder  of  the  employees.  Eligible 
employees  are  those  who  are  24  years  of  age 
and  have  completed  at  least  1.000  hours  of 
service  during  the  first  12  months  of  em- 
ployment. The  yearly  portion  Is  determined 
by  how  much  ComSonics  contributes  to  the 
trust.  ComSonics's  oontribution  to  the  trust 
is  derived  by  the  corporation's  earnings.  In 
turn,  the  ComSonics'  contribution  to  the 
trust  is  divided  by  the  new  per-share-stock 
value.  These  shares  are  then  set  aside  for 
the  eligible  ComSonics  employees.  An  em- 
ployee's portion  is  based  upon  the  percent 
of  compensation  in  relation  to  the  total  eli- 
gible payroll. 

Knowing  what's  at  stake,  ComSonics'  em- 
ployees are  more  conscientious  of  their 
work.  "They  act  more  like  stockholders 
than  employees."  said  Braun.  "which  Is 
what  they  are."  The  Brauns  are  extremely 
proud  of  their  employees.  "We've  collective- 
ly had  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel  from  the 
time  we  started  this  company  to  make  it 
what  it  is  today." 

Today,  most  of  those  "boys  from  the  base- 
ment" are  still  with  ComSonics.  They  head 
the  four  profit  centers  of  the  company: 
Dennis  Zimmerman.  Vice  President,  Sys- 
tems Services;  Carl  Hensley,  Vice  President, 
Internal  Operations;  Richard  Shimp,  Vice 
President,  Research  and  Corporate  Develop- 
ment; and  Glen  Shomo.  Vice  President, 
Product  Production  and  Development.  Mrs. 
Braun  serves  as  corporate  secretary /treas- 
urer and  remains  active  In  the  firm's  day  to 
day  activity.  The  ESOP  idea  was  prompted 
in  part  by  their  loyalty  and  dedication  to 
ComSonics.  "People  who  work  so  long  and 
hard  as  these  men  did  to  help  start  this 
company  deserve  something  of  importance 
In  return,"  stated  Braun.  "Other  stock 
bonus  plans  tend  to  have  near  term  tax  con- 
sequences, and  are  usually  heavily  weighed 
for  upper  income  personnel.  ESPOs  benefit 
every  worker." 

During  this  short  life.  ComSonics  has  gen- 
erated an  impressive  list  of  new  and  unique 
ideas  represented  by  several  U.S.  and  for- 
eign patents. 

Hensley.  Zimmerman,  and  Shlmp  rank 
highest  on  the  seniority  list,  but  they  have 
also  set  a  trend.  The  employee  turnover  at 
ComSonics  for  full-time  workers  is  only 
around  three  percent  per  year. 

ComSonics  is  managed  by  advance  man- 
agement-by-objective  (MBO)  techniques.  It 
is  run  by  the  department  heads  who  are 
guided  by  objectives  they  set  each  year.  The 
company  has  a  management  consultant 
John  Dickie  who  also  provides  extensive  in- 
house training  programs.  Any  employee 
who  wants  further  training  and  education  in 
his  job  area  can  pursue  it  at  the  company's 
expense.  For  grades  of  an  A  or  B,  the  com- 
pany will  pay  100  percent  of  the  expenses. 

One  aspect  of  the  management  system  is 
the  annual  company  performance  objective. 
This  Involves  another  form  of  profit-shar- 
ing, apart  from  the  ESOP.  Braun  explained 
that  each  year  a  dollar  amount  is  projected 
for  the  company's  performance.  If  the  per- 
formance objective  is  met,  50  percent  of  the 
profit  earned  over  the  objective  is  distribut- 
ed directly  to  aU  employees  in  cash.  The 
other  50  percent  goes  into  advancing  the 
corporate  expansion.  This  year  the  fiscal 
corporate  growth  is  33  percent  to  date,  ex- 
empllf ybig  continued  compound  growth. 

The  newest  and  most  recent  company  in- 
centive is  the  Employee  of  the  Year  award. 
This  award  was  devised  and  proposed  by  the 
second-level  management  personnel  without 
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any  input  from  the  department  heads.  The 
nipenrlaora  ectabUahed  the  award  for  the 
employee!  under  their  supervision  which  ac- 
tivity is  restricted  to  employees  outside  of 
the  manacement  team.  The  employee  who 
earns  this  award  receives  an  all  expense 
paid  trip  for  two  to  the  National  Cable  Tele- 
vision Association's  annual  conventions. 

Incentives  change  each  year  at  ComSon- 
ICB,  as  they  do  at  other  corporations,  to  keep 
employees  interested  and  motivated.  But,  as 
one  ComSonlcs'  employee  put  it.  as  far  as  he 
was  concerned,  "the  biggest  incentive  of  all 
Is  simply  the  fact  that  I'm  an  owner." 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to 
the  iv>propriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


PROPOSED  DEFERRAL  OF  CER- 
TAIN BUDGET  AUTHORITY- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT—PM  38 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  accompanjring 
papers;  which,  pursuant  to  the  order 
of  January  30,  1975,  was  referred 
Jointly  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, the  Committee  on  the 
Budget,  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation,  and  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  Impoimd- 
ment  Control  Act  of  1974,  I  herewith 
report  four  new  deferrals  of  budget 
authority  totaling  $31,441,000  and  one 
revision  to  a  previously  reported  defer- 
ral, increasing  the  amount  deferred  by 
$6,000,000. 

The  deferrals  affect  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  the  Department  of 
Energy. 

The  details  of  each  deferral  are  con- 
tained in  the  attached  reports. 

Ronald  Reacan. 

The  White  House,  April  21, 1983. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  AI> 
MINISTRATION  ON  AGING- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT—PM  39 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER    laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 


sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompany- 
ing report;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  Section  207  of 
the  Older  Americans  Act.  as  amended 
(42  U.S.C.  3018),  I  transmit  herewith 
the  Annual  Report  for  Fiscal  Year 
1982  of  the  Administration  on  Aging 
of  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services.  The  Annual  Report 
includes  information  on  long-term 
care,  as  required  under  Section  423. 
and  evaluation  as  required  under  Sec- 
tion 206. 

Ronald  Reagan. 
The  White  House,  April  21, 1983. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  12:11  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Gregory,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  biUs.  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senat^: 

H.R.  1723.  An  act  to  authorize  Appropria- 
tions through  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  Great 
Dismal  Swamp,  Minnesota  Valley,  and  San 
Francisco  Bay  National  Wildlife  Refuges; 
and 

HJl.  1935.  An  act  to  ratify  an  exchange 
agreement  concerning  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  System  lands  located  on  Matagorda 
Island  in  Texas. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  agreed  to  the  following 
concurrent  resolution;  in  which  it  re- 
quests the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  45.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  a 
uniform  State  SM;t  should  be  developed  and 
adopted  which  provides  grandparents  with 
adequate  rights  to  petition  State  courts  for 
privileges  to  visit  their  grandchildren  fol- 
lowing the  dissolution  (because  of  divorce, 
separation,  or  death)  of  the  marriage  of 
such  grandchildren's  parents,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

At  1:58  pjn.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Gregory,  announced  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  following  joint 
resolutions,  in  which  it  requests  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.J.  Res.  159.  Joint  resolution  to  make 
technical  corrections  in  the  Act  of  January 
12.  1983  (I>ublic  Law  97-459);  and 

H.J.  Res.  245.  Joint  resolution  to  correct 
Public  Law  98-8  due  to  errors  in  the  enroll- 
ment of  H.R.  1718. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  agreed  to  the  following 
conciurent  resolution,  in  which  it  re- 
quests the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  114.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  a  joint  session  of  the  two 
Houses  on  Wednesday,  April  27,  1983.  to  re- 
ceive a  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

KNROLLED  BILL  SIGNXD 

The  message  further  announced 
that  the  Speaker  has  signed  the  fol- 
lowing enrolled  bill: 


S.  304.  An  act  to  hold  a  parcel  of  land  in 
trust  for  the  Bums  Paiute  Tribe. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Thurmond). 


BOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  read  the 
first  and  second  times  by  tinanimous 
consent,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  1723.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions through  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  Great 
Dismal  Swamp,  Minnesota  Valley,  and  San 
Francisco  Bay  National  Wildlife  Refuges:  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

H.R.  1935.  An  act  to  ratify  an  exchange 
agreement  concerning  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  System  lands  located  on  Matagorda 
Island  in  Texas;  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works. 

H.J.  Res.  158.  Joint  resolution  to  make 
technical  corrections  in  the  Act  of  January 
12.  1983  (Public  Law  97-459);  to  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  REFERRED 

The  following  concurrent  resolution 
was  read,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.  Con.  Res.  45.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  a 
uniform  State  act  should  be  developed  and 
adopted  which  provides  grandparents  with 
adequate  rights  to  petition  State  courts  for 
privileges  to  visit  their  grandchildren  fol- 
lowing the  dissolution  (because  of  divorce, 
separation,  or  death)  of  the  marriage  of 
such  grandchildren's  parents,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  reported  that  on 
today.  AprU  21, 1983,  he  had  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
the  following  enrolled  bill: 

S.  304.  An  act  to  hold  a  parcel  of  land  in 
trust  for  the  Bums  Paiute  Tribe. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-899.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  certifying  that  an  adequate 
soil  survey  and  land  classification  has  l>een 
made  relative  to  certain  lands  for  inclusion 
in  the  Central  Arizona  Project;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

EC-900.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  place  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  in  the  national  military  chain  of 
command,  and  to  remove  limitations  on  the 
Joint  Staff  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-901.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.    his    recommendations    on    the    11th 


Annual  Report  of  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  on  Oceans  and  Atmosphere;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

EC-903.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Ck)mmis- 
sion  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  96th 
annual  report  of  the  Commission:  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

BC-903.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  entitled 
"Local  Government  Fiscal  Assistance 
Amendments  of  1983";  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

EC-904.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  SUte  for  Congressional  Re- 
lations and  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  Legislative  Affairs  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  their  5th  Annual 
Report  on  Human  Rights;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-905.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  SUte  for  Congressional  Re- 
lations transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation amending  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relaticms. 
EC-906.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Legislative  Affairs,  AID, 
transmitting  notification  of  a  delay  In  the 
transmittal  of  a  report  on  policy,  strategy, 
and  priority  reassessments  within  AID;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-907.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  SUte  for  Congressional  Re- 
lations transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1980;  to  the  (Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

EC-908.  A  communication  from  the  Office 
of  the  Special  Counsel,  U.S.  Merit  Systems 
Protection  Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  allegations  of  violation  of 
law  and  regulation,  mismanagement,  gross 
waste  of  funds,  and  abuse  of  authority  at 
the  Muskogee,  Okla.,  District  Office. 
Bureau  of  the  Census;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Affairs. 

EC-909.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Peace  Corps  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  on  a  new  Privacy  Act 
system  of  records;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 


$4,000  per  dairy  farm  if  the  assessment  is 
doubled  In  AprU;  and 

"Whereas,  the  deduction  is  increasing  the 
level  of  milk  production  rather  than  causing 
a  reduction  in  output  as  was  intended;  Now, 
therefore, 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  legislature  of  the 
SUte  of  KUnnesoU  that  Congress  should 
speedily  enact  legislation  to  repeal  the  de- 
duction and  create  a  fair  dairy  program  that 
serves  the  needs  of  farmers  and  consumers 
alike. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Secretary 
of  SUte  of  the  SUte  of  MinnesoU  is  in- 
stmcted  to  transmit  certified  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes,  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  SUtes,  the  Speaker 
and  Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  United  SUtes  and  to  Minneso- 
U's  Senators  and  RepresenUtives  in  Con- 
gress." 

POM-88.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  South 
Carolina;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry: 

'A  Concmtsan  Resolutiom 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  following  petitions  and  memori- 
als were  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
were  referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  as  indicated: 

POM-86.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Council  of  the  County  of  Maul,  Hawaii,  sup- 
porting Senator  Spark  Matsunaga  for  op- 
posing a  Senate  amendment  to  the  farm  bill 
to  reduce  the  Federal  price  support  program 
for  domestic  sugar  to  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

POM-87.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  SUte  of  Minnesota;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agricultiu^,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry: 

"Rksolution 

"Whereas,  the  Congress  has  authorized 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  deduct  60 
cents  per  hundredweight  from  payments  to 
milk  producers;  and 

"Whereas,  this  deduction  is  costing  Min- 
nesoU dairy  farmers  $50,000,000  per  year  at 
the  present  level;  and 

"Whereas,  the  cost  to  MlimesoU  milk  pro- 
ducers will  rise  to  $100,000,000  per  year  or 


"Whereas,  H.R.  6955  recently  passed  by 
Congress  and  signed  by  the  President  per- 
mits a  fifty  cents  assessment  per  one  hun- 
dred weight  on  all  milk  produced  by  the  na- 
tion's dairy  farmers  when  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  (CCC)  net  purehases 
exceed  certain  weight  llmiUtions;  and 

"Whereas,  an  additional  fifty  cents  per 
one  hundred  weight  assessment  is  scheduled 
to  go  into  effect  April  1, 1983;  and 

"Whereas,  despite  restraining  orders  by 
the  FWeral  courts.  Secretary  John  Block  of 
the  United  SUtes  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture seems  determined  to  implement  the  as- 
sessment which  would  have  a  catastrophic 
effect  on  the  dairy  industry  in  South  Caroli- 
na and  the  southeast;  and 

"Whereas,  milk  produced  in  South  Caroli- 
na is  consumed  in  fluid  markets  which  does 
not  add  to  the  CCC  purehases  and  causes  no 
additional  expense  to  the  nation's  taxpay- 
ers; and 

"Whereas,  the  assessment  is  grossly  unfair 
to  the  didry  farmers  of  the  SUte  by  forcing 
them  to  share  in  the  cost  in  removing  the 
milk  siu-plus  not  caused  by  them  but  caused 
by  dairy  farmers  in  other  sections  of  the 
United  SUtes;  and 

"Whereas,  South  Carolina  has  geared  its 
production  to  sales  and  its  dairymen  are  not 
producing  more  milk  than  the  SUte  can 
use,  thereby  not  creating  an  oversupply  of 
milk  to  require  CXX:  purchases  of  the  sur- 
plus; and 

"Whereas,  the  imposition  of  the  assess- 
ments is  not  the  remedy  to  the  dairy  farm- 
ers problem,  the  only  effective  way  to 
handle  the  problem  of  excessive  purchases 
by  CCC  being  to  reduce  the  support  price  by 
putting  pressing  directly  on  the  source  of 
milk;  and 

"Whereas,  the  members  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  SUtes  should  be  apprised  of 
the  devasUting  effect  which  the  assess- 
ments on  milk  would  have  on  the  individual 
farmers  and  the  dairy  industry  as  a  whole  so 
that  it  may  take  necessary  action  to  prohib- 
it the  imposition  of  the  assessments.  Now, 
therefore, 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate,  the  House 
of  RepresenUtives  concurring: 

"That  the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes 
is  memorialized  to  take  immediate  action  to 
prohibit  the  assessments  on  all  milk  pro- 
duced by  the  nation's  dairy  farmers  so  as  to 
prevent  the  devasUting  effect  which  these 


assessments  would  create  on  the  dairy  in- 
dustry. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
Resolution  be  forwarded  to  each  member  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  repre- 
senting South  Carolina." 

POM-89.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia;  to  the  Commltee  on 
Armed  Services: 

"House  JoiMT  RcsoLonoH  No.  22 
"Whereas,   significant    portions   of    land 
within    the    Commonwealth    are    owned, 
leased,  and  controlled  by  the  United  SUtes 
Government;  and 

"Whereas,  this  land  caiuiot  be  taxed  by 
the  Commonwealth  or  by  local  governmen- 
tal units;  and 

"Whereas,  the  activities  on  this  land  gen- 
erate the  need  for  sUte  and  federal  mandat- 
ed services;  and 

"Whereas,  for  the  past  thirty  years  the 
federal  government  has  compensated  local 
school  districts  for  educational  services  pro- 
vided to  children  of  parents  who  work  on 
federal  land;  and 

"Whereas,  the  timely  and  equitable  pay- 
ment for  educational  services  is  necessary  If 
those  services  are  to  be  provided  without 
charging  tuition;  and 

"Whereas,  reauthorization  of  Public  Law 
874  will  be  considered  in  the  current  session 
of  the  Congress;  now,  therefore  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Delegates,  the 
Senate  concurring,  That  the  General  As- 
sembly hereby  requests  the  Congress  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  reauthorize  the  Impact  Aid 
law.  to  Include  fully  funding  A'  category 
pupils;  fully  funding  only  military  'B'  pupils 
who  line  In-county  or  city  at  50  percent  of 
the  rate  for  A'  pupils;  fully  funding  Section 
3(d)2(B),  which  compensates  districts  with 
fifty  percent  or  more  federally  connected 
pupils;  and  fully  funding  Section  2,  which 
provides  assistance  to  school  divisions  with 
large  amounts  of  federal  tax  exempt  proper- 
ty."   

POM-90.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 


Honsx  JoiHT  Resolutioh  No.  11 

"Whereas,  the  Town  of  Quantico.  Virgin- 
ia, is  uniquely  Isolated  in  that  the  town  is 
completely  surrounded  by  the  Potomac 
River  and  the  United  SUtes  Marine  Corps 
Development  and  Education  Command  at 
Quantico;  and 

"Whereas,  FuUer  Road,  which  nms 
through  the  Marine  Corps  base,  provides 
the  only  means  of  egress  and  ingress  to  the 
town;  and 

"Whereas,  a  number  of  complaints  have 
been  voiced  regarding  the  apparently  unnec- . 
essary  hindrance  of  the  right  of  persons  to 
the  use  of  Puller  Road  due  to  the  current 
location  of  the  marine  guard  checkpoint  on 
Fuller  Road:  and 

"Whereas,  persons  seeking  egress  and  in- , 
gress  to  the  town  desire  more  convenient 
access  to  the  town  free  from  unreasonable 
restrictions  and  restraints;  and 

"Whereas,  the  obligation  of  the  U.S. 
Marine  C^rops  to  ensure  the  security  of  the 
military  installation  is  recognized;  and 

"Whereas,  efforts  by  represenUtives  of 
the  Town  of  Quantico  and  the  Joint  Sub- 
committee, of  the  General  Assembly  of  Vir- 
ginia Studying  the  Legal  SUtus  of  Fuller 
Road  (Quantico,  Virginia)  to  find  a  sUtis- 
factory  solution  to  the  problem  of  providing 
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a  secure  Marine  Corps  Installation  at  Quan- 
tico  while  affording  users  of  Fuller  Road 
the  right  to  reasonably  unrestrained  access 
to  the  Town  of  Quantlco  have  failed;  and 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  Oovemment 
contends  that  it  has  exclusive  Jurisdiction 
over  Puller  Road  by  virtue  of  Federal  Proc- 
lamation No.  1493  (1918)  and  Chapter  382  of 
the  1918  Acts  of  Assembly:  now.  therefore, 
belt 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Delegates,  the 
Senate  conciuring.  That  in  recognition  of 
the  unique  situation  of  the  Town  of  Quan- 
tlco and  in  the  continued  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion between  the  Commonwealth  and  the 
United  States  Oovemment.  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  is  hereby  memorialized  to 
woriL  toward  a  proper  balance  between  the 
obligation  to  provide  a  secure  military  In- 
stallation at  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  base  at 
Qiiantico,  Virginia,  and  the  right  of  all  per- 
sons to  a  free  and  covenient  means  of  egress 
and  ingress  to  the  Town  of  Quantico;  and  be 
it 

"Resolved  further.  That  the  Cleric  of  the 
House  of  Delegates  transmit  copies  of  this 
resolution  to:  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives;  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Senate;  the  Virginia  delega- 
tion to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States; 
the  Secretary  of  United  States  Navy;  B.  A. 
Truesdale.  Chief  of  Staff.  United  SUtes 
Marine  Corps  Development  and  Education 
Command  at  Quantico,  Virginia;  and  the 
Honorable  Lively  C.  Able,  Mayor  of  the 
Town  of  Quantico,  Virginia,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  apprised  of  the  sense  of  the 
Oeneral  Assembly." 

POM-91.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Leg- 
islature for  the  Territory  of  Guam;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services: 

"RnoLimoH  No.  90 

"Whereas,  the  Legislature  of  Guam  re- 
cently learned  of  the  elimination  of  Class 
"B"  students  in  the  reimbursement  of  per 
pupil  expenditures  under  P.L.  81-874,  other- 
wise known  as  Impact  Aid;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Guam  Public  School  Dis- 
trict has  been  dependent  on  the  infusion  of 
stable  funding  sources,  such  as  the  Impact 
Aid  funds  to  maintain  its  programs  at  an  ac- 
ceptable American  School  District  standard: 
and 

"Whereas,  the  discontinuance  of  such 
funding  shall  have  a  significant  impact  on 
the  funding  level  of  the  Guam  Public 
School  System  and  the  Government  of 
Guam:  and 

"Whereas,  a  survey  of  the  1982-1983 
school  year  shows  there  are  nearly  6,000 
Class  B  students  or  an  entitlement  of  nearly 
$400,000:  and 

"Whereas,  this  figure  represents  more 
than  23  per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment  of 
the  Guam  Public  School  System,  mnUng  it 
among  the  highest,  if  not  the  highest, 
number  of  military  connected  children  of 
any  American  community,  per  capita:  and 

"Whereas,  the  military  commanders  are 
rightfully  expecting  a  nationally  accepted 
standard  of  education  for  their  dependent 
children;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Territorial  Oovemment  of 
Guam  would  be  hard  pressed  to  provide 
that  expected  standard  of  education  with- 
out continuation  of  the  Impact  Aid  pro- 
gram; now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  that  the  Seventeenth  Guam 
Legislature  does  hereby  request  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  continue 
funding  reimbursement  of  Class  B.  children 
under  Public  Law  81-874  Impact  Aid  for 
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Military  Connected  Children;  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

"Resolved,  that  the  Speaker  certify  to  and 
the  Legislative  Secretary  attest  the  adop- 
tion hereof  and  that  copies  of  the  same  be 
thereafter  transmitted  to  the  Honorable 
Strom  Thurmond,  President  Pro  Tem  of  the 
United  States  Senate;  to  the  Honorable  Carl 
D.  Perkins,  Chairman  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor;  to  the  Honora- 
ble William  Ooodllng,  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; to  the  Honorable  Antonio  B. 
Won  Pat,  Chairman.  Subcommittee  on 
Armed  Forces;  to  the  Honorable  Caspar 
Weinberger.  Secretary  of  Defense:  to  the 
Honorable  T.  H.  Bell.  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion; to  the  Commander.  Naval  Forces  Mari- 
anas, to  the  Commander.  Third  Air  Divi- 
sion; to  the  Director.  Department  of  Educa- 
tion: and  to  the  Governor  of  Guam." 

POM-92.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs: 

"House  Joint  RESOLtrnoN  No.  38 

"Whereas,  the  Federal  Reserve  System  is 
charged  with  the  management  of  the  na- 
tion's money  supply;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Federal  Reserve  System  di- 
rectly affects  interest  rates  to  member 
banks:  and 

"Whereas,  the  F'ederal  Reserve  System 
exerts  considerable  influence  on  the  econo- 
my of  the  United  States  and  the  world;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and 
member  banks,  the  Federal  Advisory  Coun- 
cil and  the  Federal  Open  Market  Committee 
have  incurred  annual  operating  expenses 
exceeding  920  million  dollars;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
has  never  been  completely  audited  by  anj^ 
agency;  now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Delegates,  the 
Senate  concurring.  That  the  General  As- 
sembly of  Virginia  does  hereby  urge  the  en- 
actment of  legislation  by  Congress  which 
mandates  a  complete  annual  audit  of  all  of 
the  activities  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office;  and,  be  it 

"Resolved  further.  That  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Delegates  send  copies  of  this  reso- 
lution to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  President  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  to  all  members  of  the 
Virginia  Congressional  Delegation  in  order 
that  they  may  be  apprised  of  the  sense  of 
this  body." 

POM-93.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City 
Council  of  the  City  of  Irving,  Tex.  opposing 
U.S.  Senate  bUl  S.  66,  known  as  the  Cable 
Telecommunications  Act  of  1983;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

POM-94.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  Territory  of  Guam;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

"RxsoLimoH  No.  54 

"Whereas,  Guam  has  been  operating 
under  a  'mirror'  tax  system  as  provided  by 
Section  31  of  the  Organic  Act  of  Guam;  and 

"Whereas,  Resolution  No.  170  of  the  Six- 
teenth Guam  Legislature,  dated  October  26, 
1981,  requested  that  Guam  be  allowed  to 
adopt  its  own  income  tax  incentives  for  in- 
vestors and  businessmen;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Guam  businessmen's  con- 
ference in  Washington,  last  year  expressed 
similar  desires;  and 

"Whereas,  on  January  18,  1983,  Pedro  A. 
Sanjuan  of  the  E>epartment  of  Interior  sent 
an  outline  of  two  proposed  alternatives;  and 


"Whereas,  initial  comments  on  the  pro- 
posals have  a  deadline  of  February  IS,  1983; 
and 

"Whereas,  these  proposals  are  of  critical 
importance  to  the  future  of  Guam  and  the 
people  of  Guam  should  be  consulted;  and 

"Whereas,  such  a  proposal  requim  exten- 
sive research  and  study  as  to  ita  implica- 
tions; and 

"Whereas,  the  Legislature  was  not  re- 
quested to  comment  on  the  proposed  alter- 
natives; and 

"Whereas,  Section  U  of  the  Organic  Act 
of  Guam,  as  amended,  conferred  to  the  Leg- 
islature of  Guam  power  over  taxation;  thus, 
it  feels  that  there  is  urgency  in  submitting 
appropriate  comments;  and 

"Whereas,  insufficient  time  has  been  pro- 
vided to  prepare  an  informed  position  on 
the  proposed  tax  alternatives;  now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

"Resolved,  that  the  Seventeenth  Guam 
Legislature  requests  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Interior  to  extend  the  dead- 
line on  the  initial  comments  to  the  tax  pro- 
posals until  a  proper  and  extensive  review  of 
the  proposals  is  completed:  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  that  the  Speaker  certify  to  and 
the  Legislative  Secretary  attest  the  adop- 
tion hereof  and  that  copies  of  the  same  be 
thereafter  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Interior;  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Senate;  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives:  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States;  to 
Guam's  Washington  Representative,  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives;  to  the  President, 
Guam  Chamber  of  Commerce;  to  the  Chair- 
man, Guam  Bar  Association:  and  to  the 
Governor  of  Guam." 

POM-95.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Callfomla;  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works: 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  15 

"Whereas,  The  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  (E.P.A.)  delayed  18  months  in  pub- 
lishing the  list  of  hazardous  waste  sites  eli- 
gible for  cleanup  moneys  under  the  federal 
Comprehensive  Environmental  Response, 
Compensation,  and  Liability  Act  of  1980  (42 
U.S.C.  9601,  et  seq..  'Superfund'),  and  has 
only  cleaned  up  five  sites  under  the  act;  and 

"Whereas,  The  E.P.A.  has  failed  to  pro- 
tect the  citizens  of  the  United  States  from 
the  dangers  of  abandoned  hazardous  waste 
sites;  and 

"Whereas.  California  has  been  a  leader 
among  the  states  in  its  efforts  to  join  with 
the  federal  government  in  cleaning  up  haz- 
ardous waste  sites,  through  the  Carpenter- 
Presley-Tanner  Hazardous  Substance  Ac- 
count Act  (Chapter  6.8  (commencing  with 
Section  25300)  of  Division  20  of  the  Health 
and  Safety  Code.  'California  State  Super- 
fund');  and 

"Whereas,  California  has  yet  to  receive 
any  federal  Superfund  moneys  for  the 
cleanup  of  the  three  hazardous  waste  sites 
which  have  already  been  designated  by 
E.P.A.  as  'highest  priority.'  and  E.P.A.  has 
also  failed  to  include  12  additional  Califor- 
nia sites  on  the  eligibility  list  which  were 
strongly  recommended  for  eligibility  by  the 
State  Department  of  Health  Services:  and 

"Whereas.  E.P.A.  intends  to  pursue  ainew 
policy  of  exhausting  all  available  enforce- 
ment remedies  against  potentially  responsi- 
ble parties  before  initiating  any  federal  Su- 
perfund moneys;  and 

"Whereas,  The  former  Administrator  of 
the  EJ>.A.,  Anne  (Gorsuch)  Burford,  has 
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been  cited  for  contempt  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  SUtes  for  her  refusal  to  tum 
over  documents  relative  to  the  E.P.A.'s  han- 
dling of  the  Superfimd  toxic  waste  cleanup 
program;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation has  been  called  into  the  offices  of  the 
E.PJL  to  Investigate  the  potential  destruc- 
tion of  documents  subpoenaed  in  the  con- 
gressional investigation  of  the  E.P.A.;  and 

"Whereas.  The  recent  controversies  in- 
volving staff  at  the  E.P.A.  have  shaken 
public  confidence  in  the  fair  and  forthright 
implemenUtion  of  E.PA.'s  mission  to  pro- 
tect the  environment  and  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  people  of  the  United  SUtes; 
now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Retolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  Callfomla  re- 
spectfully memorialize  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  direct  the  new  Administra- 
tor of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
to  quickly  and  effectively  Implement  all  the 
provisions  of  the  Comprehensive  Environ- 
mental Response,  Compensation,  and  Liabil- 
ity Act  of  1980,  to  speedUy  distribute  the 
moneys  in  the  Hazardous  Substance  Re- 
sponse Trust  Fund  for  the  cleanup  of  all 
hazardous  waste  sites  which  pose  an  immi- 
nent and  substantial  danger  to  the  public 
health  or  welfare,  and  to  modify  the  current 
enforcement  policies  by  not  waiting  to  ex- 
haust all  enforcement  remedies  before  initi- 
ating hazardous  waste  site  remedial  actions; 
and  be  it  further 

"Restaved,  That  a  full  investigation  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Superfund  program  by  the 
E.P.A.  be  Instituted,  including  investigation 
of  alleged  conflict  of  interest  by  past  or  cur- 
rent government  officials  in  decisions  affect- 
ing the  cleanup  of  the  Strlngfellow  Acid  Pit 
in  Riverside,  California:  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  President  direct  the 
E.PJV.  to  commit  itself  to  full  public  partici- 
pation by  affected  citizens  in  the  implemen- 
Ution of  the  Superfund  cleanup  program, 
so  as  to  restore  the  public's  faith  In  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  program  of  the  E.P.A.:  and  be 
it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  SUtes,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  RepresenUtives,  to  each  Senator  and 
RepresenUtive  from  California  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  SUtes,  and  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency." 

POM-96.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  Arizona; 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works: 

"Whereas,  the  domestic  copper  producing 
industry  must  compete  in  a  world  market 
which  effectively  limits  copper  prices:  and 

"Whereas,  most  foreign  producers  are  not 
subject  to  stringent  requirements  for  envi- 
ronmental controls  which  in  the  United 
SUtes  add  from  ten  to  fifteen  cents  to  the 
cost  of  producing  a  pound  of  copper;  and 

"Whereas,  most  foreign  producers  have 
significantly  lower  labor  costs  and  in  many 
cases  enjoy  government  subsidies:  and 

"Whereas,  the  depressed  sUte  of  the 
United  SUtes  economy  and  the  economies 
of  most  foreign  countries  has  severely  re- 
duced the  demand  for  copper,  resulting  in 
the  lowest  copper  prices,  in  terms  of  con- 
stant 1982  dollars,  since  the  depression  of 
the  1930's;  and 

"Whereas,  as  a  result  of  the  foregoing 
conditions,  a  large  segment  of  the  domestic 


copper  industry  is  shut  down,  with  nearly 
twelve  thousand  copper  industry  workers 
unemployed  in  Arizona  alone,  causing  a  seri- 
ous adverse  effect  on  this  state's  economy: 
and 

"Whereas,  seven  of  the  fourteen  domestic 
primary  copper  smelters  are  located  in  the 
SUte  of  Arizona,  which  normally  produces 
more  than  half  of  all  the  copper  produced 
in  the  United  SUtes;  and 

"Whereas,  Arizona  copper  producers  al- 
ready have  spent  more  than  three-quarters 
of  a  billion  dollars  installing  poUution  con- 
trol equipment  to  comply  with  the  Clean 
Air  Act,  resulting  in  substantial  corporate 
debU;  and 

•  •  •  •  • 

POM-97.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Washington;  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works: 

"Resolution  No.  83-25 
"Whereas,  The  Port  of  Grays  Harbor  is 
the  only  deep  water  port  on  the  western 
coast  of  the  SUte  of  Washington;  and 

"Whereas,  Tremendous  renewable  timber 
resources  are  transported  to  the  Port  of 
Grays  Harbor  from  several  counties;  and 

"Whereas,  Increased  shipments  of  forest 
products  are  being  made  to  Pacific  Rim  Na- 
tions, Including  Japan,  Korea,  and  the  Peo- 
ples Republic  of  China;  and 

"Whereas,  Continued  shipments  of  these 
commodities  will  contribute  significantly  to 
this  nation's  balance  of  trade:  and 

"Whereas,  The  United  SUtes  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  has  completed  a  feasibility 
study  to  improve  navigation  facilities  at 
Grays  Harbor,  and 

"Whereas,  These  improvements  include 
deepening  the  navigation  channels  from 
thirty  feet  to  thirty-eight  feet;  and 

"Whereas,  Larger  and  more  cost-effective 
vessels  now  in  the  trade  are  precluded  from 
departing  fully-laden  from  Grays  Harbor, 
and 

"Whereas,  The  United  SUtes  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers 
and  Harbors  on  December  14,  1982,  ap- 
proved the  f easibUity  report  for  channel  im- 
provements; 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved.  By  the 
House  of  RepresenUtives  of  the  SUte  of 
Washington,  That  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  SUtes  be  urged  to  approve  the  au- 
thorization for  the  Grays  Harbor  Deeper 
Draft  Project  and  to  provide  in  federal 
fiscal  years  1984  and  1985  such  funding  as 
may  be  necessary  to  complete  the  Continu- 
ation of  Planning  and  Engineering  studies 
as  soon  as  possible:  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  President  Ronald 
Reagan,  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes 
Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  United  SUtes 
House  of  RepresenUtives,  and  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  congressional  delegation  from 
Washington  SUte." 


POM-98.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Council  of  the  City  of  Cleveland.  Ohio  relat- 
ing to  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  debt  and 
Seaway  tolls;  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

POM-99.   A   resolution   adopted   by   the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 
"House  Joint  Resolution  No.  102 

"Whereas,  the  Virginia  Housing  Develop- 
ment Authority  has,  through  the  issuance 
of  its  tax-exempt  bonds,  financed  single 
f amUy  homes  for  over  56,000  Virginians  who 


could  not  otherwise  have  afforded  to  buy 
homes;  and 

•Whereas,  as  a  result  of  the  cooperative 
efforts  of  the  Virginia  Housing  Develop- 
ment Authority,  private  lending  institutions 
and  the  housing  industry,  such  financing  of 
single  family  homes  has  attracted  over  a  bil- 
lion dollars  of  mortgage  capital  to  the  Com- 
monwealth, has  produced  numerous  jobs  in 
the  construction  and  housing  industry,  has 
generated  sUte  and  local  taxes  for  the  Com- 
monwealth and  its  localities  and  has  been  of 
great  economic  and  social  benefit  to  the 
Commonwealth:  and 

"Whereas,  the  Mortgage  Subsidy  Bond 
Tax  Act  of  1980  contains  a  "simset  provi- 
sion" which  would  prohibit  the  issuance  of 
tax-exempt  bonds  for  single  family  housing 
after  December  31.  1983;  and 

"Whereas,  such  "sunset  provision"  will 
have  serious  detrimental  effect  on  the  well- 
being  of  the  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth: 
and 

"Whereas,  legislation  will  be  introduced  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  to  elimi- 
nate the  "sunset  provision"  in  the  Mortgage 
Subsidy  Bond  Tax  Act  of  1980;  now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Delegates,  the 
Senate  concxirrlng.  That  the  General  As- 
sembly hereby  memorializes  the  Congess  of 
the  United  SUtes  to  enact  legislation  which 
will  eliminate  the  "simset  provision"  in  the ' 
Mortgage  Subsidy  Bond  Tax  Act  of  1980 
prohibiting  the  issuance  of  tax-exempt 
bonds  for  the  financing  of  family  homes 
after  December  31.  1983;  and,  be  it 

"Resolved  further.  That  the  Clerk  of  the . 
House  of  Delegates  is  directed  to  send  copies 
of  this  resolution  to  the  presiding  officers  of 
both  Houses  of  the  United  SUtes  Congress 
and  to  members  of  the  Virginia  Congres- 
sional Delegation  in  order  that  they  may  be 
apprised  of  the  sense  of  this  body." 

FOM-100.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by- 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  North  Caroli- 
na; to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  108 

"Whereas,  our  country  nearly  two  hun- 
dred years  ago  established  the  democratic 
goal  of  equality  of  opportunity  for  all  citi- 
zens of  the  republic;  and 

"Whereas,  the  principle  of  separation  of 
church  and  sUte  was  also  esUbllshed  as  a 
fiuidamental  precept  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment to  the  United  SUtes  Constitution;  and 

"Whereas,  passage  of  legislation  support- 
ing federal  tuition  tax  credit  for  persons 
who  send  their  children  to  private  schools 
would  violate  the  above  goal  and  principle 
which  have  been  major  factors  in  building 
our  American  democracy;  and 

"Whereas,  adoption  of  federal  tuition  tax 
credit  legislation  would  give  the  force  of  law 
to  a  vast  social  experiment  which  virtually 
would  destroy  public  education  as  conceived 
over  the  years  through  adherence  to  the 
above  goal  and  principle;  and 

"Whereas,  tuition  tax  credits  give  private 
schools  an  unfair  competitive  advantage 
over  public  schools  because  private  schools 
can  refuse  to  offer  services  that  public 
schools  must  provide  and  they  can  be  selec- 
tive with  regard  to  whom  they  admit;  and 

"Whereas,  adoption  of  tuition  tax  credits 
would  lead  to  an  educational  caste  system 
by  drawing  middle  and  higher  income  chil- 
dren into  private  schools;  and  since  many 
families  are  too  poor  to  claim  the  tax  break, 
the  poor  and  minorities  would  be  barred 
from  participation;  and 
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"Whereas,  tuition  tax  credits  would  erode 
voter  support  for  local  school  budgets  be- 
cause some  parents  who  would  be  most 
likely  to  support  quality  programs  and  fa- 
cilities for  the  public  schools  would  be  at- 
tracted to  private  schools  as  federal  reve- 
nues shift  from  public  to  private  schools; 
and 

"Whereas.  North  Carolina's  own.  venera- 
ble. Constitutional  Statesman,  former  Sena- 
tor Sam  J.  Ervin.  Jr.,  has  forcefully  charac- 
terized the  proposed  tuition  tax  credit  legis- 
lation as  unwise,  unjust,  and  unconstitution- 
al; and 

"Whereas,  North  Carolina's  Governor, 
James  B.  Hunt,  Jr.,  has  declared  1982-83  as 
"The  Year  of  the  Public  Schools"  in  obvious 
pride  in  and  support  for  North  Carolina's 
system  of  public  education;  and 

"Whereas,  virtually  every  organization 
which  represents  public  schools  opposes  the 
concept  and  the  proposal  known  as  tuition 
tax  credits; 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the 
Senate,  the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
curring: 

"Section  1.  The  General  Assembly  urges 
the  members  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  from  North  Carolina  to  oppose  the 
introduction  and  passage  of  a  tuition  tax 
credit  biU. 

"Sec  2.  The  General  Assembly  urges  Con- 
gress not  to  pass  a  tuition  tax  credit  bill,  if 
introduced. 

"Sec  3.  The  Secretary  of  State  shall 
transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
members  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  from  North  Carolina  and  to  the 
Clerk  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

"Sec.  4.  This  resolution  is  effective  upon 
ratification." 

POM-101.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Nevada;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance: 

Jon«T  Resolutior  No.  12 

"Whereas.  After  July  1.  1983,  any  finan- 
cial institution  or  government  which  pays 
interest  or  a  dividend  to  any  person  must 
withhold  a  tax  equal  to  10  percent  of  the 
amount  of  the  interest  or  dividend:  and 

"Whereas,  This  program  for  the  withhold- 
ing of  taxes  will  be  costly  for  both  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  governments  or  fi- 
nancial institutions  which  pay  the  Interest 
and  dividends;  and 

"Whereas,  Any  person  who  receives  the 
interest  or  dividend  will  lose  the  income  he 
would  earn  on  that  amount  if  it  had  not 
been  withheld  as  a  tax;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Auevibly  and  the  Senate 
of  the  State  of  Nevada,  jointly.  That  this 
legislature  calls  upon  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  repeal  the  sUtutes  which 
provide  for  the  withholding  of  income  tax 
from  interest  and  dividends  paid;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  That  the  legislative  counsel 
transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  to  all  mem- 
bers of  Nevada's  congressional  delegation; 
and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  this  resolution  shall 
become  effective  upon  passage  and  approv- 
aL" 

POM-102.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Nevada;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance: 


"JODfT  Rksolution  No.  1 

"Whereas.  Many  mentally  retarded  or 
physically  handicapped  persons  have  little 
or  no  earning  capacity  and  depend  upon  the 
federally  established  program  of  supple- 
mental security  Income  for  support;  and 

"Whereas.  The  federal  statutes  governing 
the  program  of  supplemental  security 
Income  specify  the  maTiiniim  annual 
Income  which  a  recipient  may  receive  and 
the  maximum  resources  which  a  recipient 
may  have  and  still  be  eligible  for  assistance 
under  the  program:  and 

"Whereas,  These  limitations  on  income 
and  resources  preclude  the  accumulation 
and  Investment  of  savings  from  such  sources 
as  parental  gifts  and  bequests  without  loss 
of  eligibility:  and 

"Whereas.  A  mentally  retarded  or  phys- 
IcaUy  handicapped  person  may  very  well 
outlive  his  parents  and  other  persons  who 
would,  if  living,  provide  for  his  special  needs 
and  be  responsible  for  him  in  the  event  gov- 
emmentally  supported  assistance  is  reduced 
or  discontinued:  and 

"Whereas,  Many  parents  strongly  desire 
to  assist  their  mentally  retarded  or  physical- 
ly handicapped  children  in  accumulating 
savings  upon  which  those  children  can  draw 
when  necessary,  particularly  after  the  par- 
ents' death;  and 

'Whereas,  Those  parents,  and  others  con- 
cerned with  the  security  and  weU-being  of 
mentally  retarded  or  physically  handi- 
capped persons  in  their  later  years,  urge  the 
enactment  of  legislation  to  permit  a  recipi- 
ent of  supplemental  security  income  who  Is 
mentally  retarded  or  physically  handi- 
capped to  invest  a  certain  amount  of  savings 
annually  without  need  for  complex  legal 
mechanisms  and  without  inclusion  of  the 
amounts  accumulated  in  the  computation  of 
income  and  resources  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining eligibility;  and 

"Whereas,  The  legislature  of  the  SUte  of 
Nevada  has  considered  this  problem  and  has 
concluded  that  legislative  action  is  needed 
to  encourage  mentally  retarded  or  physical- 
ly handicapped  persons  to  acquire  privately 
financed  reserves  to  protect  them  against 
the  uncertainties  of  the  future  when  they 
are  alone  and  without  other  sources  of  sup- 
port apart  from  governmental  programs  of 
assistance:  and 

Whereas,  Governmental  incentives  to 
long-term  savings  are  not  new,  the  most  ob- 
vious recent  example  being  the  program 
whereby  a  person  may  Invest  a  portion  of 
his  earnings  (up  to  $2,000  per  year  for  a 
single  person)  in  the  "individual  retirement 
account"  without  paying  current  federal 
income  taxes  on  the  amounts  accumulated: 
and 

Whereas.  A  program  for  long-term  savings 
by  mentally  retarded  or  physically  handi- 
capped persons  without  loss  of  eligibility  for 
benefits  under  the  supplemental  security 
income  program  could  be  patterned  after 
the  program  for  individual  retirement  ac- 
counts in  some  respects;  now,  therefore,  be 
it 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  jointly.  That  this  legis- 
lature strongly  urges  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  amend  the  statutory  provi- 
sions governing  the  program  of  supplemen- 
tal security  income  (Title  XVI  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  42  U.S.C.  {{  1381  et  seq.)  to  ex- 
clude from  the  definitions  of  income  and  re- 
sources amounts  up  to  $2,000  per  year,  plus 
Interest  or  other  return  on  those  amounts, 
received  by  or  on  behalf  of  a  mentally  re- 
tarded or  physically  handicapped  person 
and  paid  to  an  approved  'savings  plan'  or 


'savings  aocount'  established  for  his  benefit; 
and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  several  alternative  types 
of  savings  plans  or  savings  accounts  be  ap- 
proved for  this  purpose;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  corresponding  changes  be 
made  in  any  other  federally  established  pro- 
grams which  preclude  the  accumulation  of 
savings  by  mentally  retarded  or  physically 
handicapped  persons  receiving  benefits  on 
the  basis  of  need  in  substantially  the  same 
manner  and  be  It  further 

•Resolved,  That  the  legislative  counsel 
shall  forthwith  transmit  copies  of  this  reso- 
lution to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Vice  President  as  President  of  the 
Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  each  member  of  the  Nevada 
congressional  delegation:  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  this  resolution  shall 
become  effective  upon  passage  and  approv- 
al." 

POM- 103.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Commission  of  the  City  of  Miami.  Florida 
urging  governmental  use  of  supplies,  materi- 
als and  equipment  manufactured  in  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

POM-104.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Guam;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

"Rbsoldtion  No.  24 

"Whereas,  there  is  no  treaty  in  force  be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines  providing  for 
the  extradition  of  fugitives  from  the  law; 
and 

"Whereas,  law  breakers  from  the  United 
States  have  taken  refuge  in  the  Republic  of 
the  Philippines;  and 

"Whereas,  because  of  the  close  proximity 
of  Guam  to  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines 
several  persons  have  left  the  territory  after 
committing  serious  crimes  and  found  safe 
havens  in  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  Seventeenth  Guam  Legisla- 
ture is  aware  that  a  treaty  has  been  negoti- 
ated by  the  Department  of  State,  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States,  with  the  Republic  of 
the  Philippines  to  provide  for  the  extradi- 
tion of  persons  committing  criminal  acts; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  Seventeenth  Guam  Legisla- 
ture has  learned  that  the  Department  of 
State  has  not  submitted  the  Treaty  to  the 
United  States  Senate  for  ratification:  and 

"Whereas,  the  members  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Guam  Legislature  have  reviewed  the 
proposed  Treaty  and  find  It  would  greatly 
enhance  law  enforcement  in  the  territory  of 
Guam;  now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  that  the  Seventeenth  Guam 
legislature  requests  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  forward  to  the  United  States  Senate  the 
proposed  extradition  Treaty  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippines;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  that  the  United  States  Senate 
is  respectfully  requested  to  act  favorably 
and  ratify  the  proposed  extradition  treaty 
as  soon  as  possible;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  that  the  Speaker  certify  to  and 
the  Legislative  Secretary  attest  the  adop- 
tion hereof  and  that  copies  of  the  same  be 
thereafter  transmitted  to  the  President  of 
the  United  SUtes:  to  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  United  SUtes  Senate:  to  the 
Secretary  of  SUte;  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior;  to  the  United  SUtes  Attorney  (3en- 
eral;  to  the  Consulate  General  of  the  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines  on  Guam;  the 


Prealdent.  Republic  of  the  Philippines:  to 
Guam's  Congreaaman;  and  to  the  Governor 
of  Guam." 

POM-105.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Delegates  of  the  Republic  of 
Palau;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions: 

"A  HousK  RxsoLtmoii 
"Whereas,  under  the  Trusteeship  Agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Nations  governing  the  former  Japa- 
nese mandated  islands,  the  United  SUtes  as 
an  administering  authority  assumed  the  ob- 
ligations to  promote  the  political,  economic 
and  social  advancement  of  the  Palauan 
people  toward  self-government  or  Independ- 
ence as  may  be  appropriate  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  people  concerned;  and 

"Whereas,  on  February  10,  1983,  in  an  act 
of  political  self-determination,  the  people  of 
the  Republic  of  Palau  voted  and  ratified  the 
Compact  of  Free  Association  as  negotiated 
and  signed  on  August  26,  1982.  by  United 
SUtes  Ambassador  Fred  M.  Zeder.  n.  and 
Republic  of  Palau  Ambassador  Lazarus 
SaUl:and 

"Whereas,  in  view  of  the  result  of  the 
votes  on  Section  314  of  the  Compact,  it  is 
now  mandatory  that  the  United  SUtes  and 
Palau  should  renegotiate  a  new  Compact 
section  on  harmful  substances  or  in  the  al- 
ternative delete  the  said  section  completely 
from  the  Compact  of  Free  Association:  and 
"Whereas,  It  is  the  sense  of  the  House  of 
Delegates  of  the  Palau  National  Congress 
that  Section  314  of  the  Compact  can  be  ex- 
cised from  the  Compact  of  Free  Association 
without  jeopardizing  the  integrity  of  the 
Compact  and  that  the  Compact  could  be  put 
into  effect  without  such  section  on  harmful 
substance;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  by  the  House  of  Delegates  of 
the  First  Olblll  Era  Kelulau.  Sixth  Special 
Session.  February,  1983,  that  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Palau  National  Congress  that  the 
United  SUtes  Congress  be  and  the  same  Is 
hereby  respectfully  urged  and  requested  to 
approve  and  ratify  the  Compact  of  Free  As- 
sociation between  the  United  SUtes  and  the 
Republic  of  Palau  and  allow  the  same  to  go 
into  effect:  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  certified  copies  of  this 
House  Resolution  shall  be  transmitted  to 
the  President  of  the  United  SUtes.  Ronald 
Reagan.  President  Pro  Tem  of  the  United 
Senate.  Strom  Thurmond.  Speaker  of  the 
United  SUtes  House  of  RepresenUtlves, 
Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr..  Chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Interior  Affairs, 
Morris  K.  UdaU,  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  Charles  H. 
Perey,  Senators  Spark  M.  MaUuruiga  and 
Daniel  K.  Inouye.  United  SUtes  Ambassa- 
dor Fred  M.  Zeder,  II,  High  Commissioner 
of  the  Pacific  Islands,  Janet  McCoy.  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  of  Palau.  Haruo  I.  Re- 
mellik,  Palau  Ambassador  Lazarus  Salli.  the 
governors  of  the  several  sUtes  of  Palau.  and 
the  United  Nations  Trusteeship  Council." 

POM-106.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  As- 
sembly of  the  SUte  of  New  York;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 
"RKSOLonoif  No.  107 

"Whereas.  It  is  the  sense  of  this  Legisla- 
tive Body  that  the  preservation  of  human 
dignity  Is  numbered  among  our  most  sacred 
duties:  and 

"Whereas.  The  enhancement  of  civil  liber- 
ties and  the  furtherance  of  the  values  and 
worth  of  human  live  underscore  our  Legisla- 
tive considerations;  and 


"Whereas.  Fully  cognizant  of  our  reapon- 
sibility  to  the  commonwealth  of  mankind, 
this  Legislative  Body,  once  again,  direcU  its 
attention  to  the  beleaguered  people  of  the 
Beloved  Nation  of  Poland;  and 

"Whereas.  Current  information  concern- 
ing the  plight  of  the  valiant  leader  of  Soli- 
darity. Lech  Walesa,  is  truly  frightening 
and,  indeed,  if  correct,  most  clearly  appal- 
llnr.  aiKl 

"Whereas,  The  Solidarity  Committee  in 
southern  Sweden,  through  iU  spokesman, 
Wladyalaw  Baitooewskl.  has  released  infor- 
mation concerning  the  deteriorating  mental 
and  physical  health  of  imprisoned  Lech 
Walesa:  and 

"Whereas.  It  has  been  ascertained  that 
Lech  Walesa  emlU  imnatural  symptoms  of 
lethargy  and  apathy:  that  he  has  gained  ab- 
normally In  weight;  that  he  dln>lays  signs  of 
psychological  Imbalance;  and 

"Whereas,  These  reports  of  such  unnatu- 
ral behavior  are.  moreover  confirmed  by 
DanuU  Walesa,  the  wife  of  Solidarity's  val- 
iant leader,  and 

"Whereas,  DanuU's  observations  stem 
from  a  recent  visit  with  her  imprisoned  hus- 
band; she  has  witnessed  these  personal  aber- 
rations and  subsequently  expressed  her  con- 
cern; and 

"Whereas,  If  these  reporU  are  true,  and. 
indeed,  such  confirmation  as  that  of  Danu- 
U's witnessed  account  indicates  they  are.  it 
can  only  mean  that  drugs  are  being  adminis- 
tered to  Lech  Walesa,  that  his  mind  and 
body  are  being  cruelly  and  painfully  manip- 
ulated; and 

"Whereas,  In  the  pages  of  history.  Be- 
loved Poland  has  been  referred  to  as  the 
Christ  of  the  Nations;  how  true  the  prophe- 
cy, how  relevant  the  analogy;  now,  the  val- 
iant leader  of  Solidarity  is  being  savaged  by 
his  wards,  is  being  vegeUblized  by  his  keep- 
ers; and 

"Whereas.  The  great  Polish  novelist 
Joseph  Conrad  once  wrote  of  "The  Heart  of 
Darkness',  of  the  treacherous  essence  of 
moral  corruption,  of  the  metaphjrsical 
nature  of  evil;  and 

"Whereas,  This  crime  against  the  person 
of  Lech  Walesa  approaches  Conrad's  defini- 
tion of  absolute  evil;  in  Its  cruelty.  It  Is  un- 
surpassed; It  Is  the  work  of  the  anti-Christ; 
it  Is,  in  the  final  analysis,  dehumanlzatlon; 
and 

"Whereas,  We  register,  now,  in  turn,  our 
determined  and  heartfelt  outrage;  we  fur- 
ther petition  President  Ronald  Reagan  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  to  inter- 
vene and  to  make  adequate  protesUtion  to 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions; and 

"Whereas,  For  the  beleaguered  people  of 
the  Beloved  Nation  of  Poland,  the  SoUdari- 
ty  movement  Is  the  estuary  to  the  sea  of 
hope,  from  Its  broad  basin  emanate  the  cur- 
rent of  change  and  the  irrepressible  tide  of 
freedom;  and 

"Whereas.  The  life  and  person  of  Solidar- 
ity's courageous  leader  Is  now  clearly  threat- 
ened; now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  this  LegisUtlve  Body 
pause  in  its  deliberations  and  most  emphati- 
cally register  our  heartfelt  and  determined 
outrage;  we  further  petition  President 
Ronald  Reagan  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  Intervene  and  to  make  ade- 
quate protesUtions  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  United  Nations  regarding  this 
most  cruel  and  inhumane  treatment  of  the 
valiant  Lech  Walesa;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  Resolution. 
suiUbly  engrossed,  be  transmitted  to  Presi- 
dent Ronald  Reagan  and  to  the  leadership 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  SUUJs." 


POM-IOT.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  Nebraska:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

"LcGisLATTVi  Resolution  54 
"Whereas,    many    American    servicemen 
and  civilians  are  still  missing   and  unac- 
counted for  as  a  result  of  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict; and 

"Whereas,  the  families  of  the  men  who 
are  rni—ing  and  unaccoimted  for  are  subject 
to  mental  anguish  and  a  sense  of  futility  in 
their  quest  for  information  about  such  men, 
and  many  other  Americans  are  troubled  be- 
cause of  the  situation  of  such  families;  and 
"Whereas,  it  ia  the  United  States  govern- 
ment's sUtutory  responsibility  to  ensure 
both  the  return  of  all  prisoners  of  war  and 
the  accounting  for  missing  personnel,  as 
well  as  the  repatriation  of  remains  of  those 
who  perished  serving  our  nation;  and 

"Whereas,  an  increasing  number  of  eye- 
witness reports  of  Americans  in  captivity  in 
Southeast  Asia  continue  to  fill  the  hopes  of 
the  POW/MIA  families  that  priority  effort 
will  be  made  to  exact  a  precise  accoimting 
for  these  men. 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the 
Members  of  the  Eighty-eighth  Legislature 
of  Nebraska.  First  Session: 

"1.  That  this  Legislature  go  on  record 
urging  that  new  initiatives  be  taken  at  every 
level  of  government  to  secure  the  safe 
return  of  these  Americans. 

"2.  That  this  Legislature  petition  and 
thereby  encourage  the  Congress  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  begin  taking  the  steps  re- 
quired to  secure  the  release  of  our  prisoners 
of  war  and  account  for  those  who  are  still 
missing. 

"3.  That  a  copy  of  this  Resolution  be  sent 
to  the  Honorable  President  of  the  United 
SUtes.  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  United  SUtes 
House  of  RepresenUtlves.  and  Nebraslia's 
congressional  delegation." 

POM-108.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs: 

"HoosK  Jonrr  Resolutioh  No.  90 

"Whereas,  the  Lorton  Reformatory  expe- 
riences two  or  three  escapes  per  month  by 
inmates  incarcerated  in  that  institution;  and 

"Whereas,  It  is  recognized  that  the  admin- 
istrators and  correctional  personnel  of  the 
Lorton  Reformatory  are  making  an  effort  to 
decrease  the  number  of  escapes  and  are  in- 
terested In  the  welfare  of  all  residents  in  the 
area;  and 

"Whereas,  despite  these  efforts  it  is  a 
source  of  concern  to  this  Cieneral  Assembly 
that  this  public  safety  of  the  Virginia  citi- 
zens living  near  the  Lorton  Reformatory 
may  frequently  be  in  jeopardy  as  a  result  of 
these  escapes;  and 

"Whereas,  the  citizens  of  the  Common- 
wealth could  benefit  from  improved  control 
of  the  irmiate  population  at  the  Lorton  Re- 
formatory and  their  safety  would  be  en- 
hanced by  these  improvements;  now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

"Resoved  by  the  House  of  Delegates,  the 
Senate  concurring.  That  the  General  As- 
sembly of  Virginia  hereby  memorializes  the 
Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  to  take  ap- 
propriate action  to  Increase  the  public 
safety  of  all  Virginia  citizens  living  in  the 
nearby  area  of  the  Lorton  Reformatory; 
and.  be  It 

"Resolved  further,  That  the  CHerk  of  the 
House  of  Delegates  is  hereby  Instructed  to 
transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
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Spesker  of  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
reaentatives,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Senate  and  to  the  Members  of  the 
Virginia  Delegation  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  In  order  that  they  may  be  ap- 
prised of  the  sense  of  this  body." 

POM-109.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Ouam;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

"RasoLDTioii  No.  43 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
Tnrltory  of  Ouam: 

"Whereas,  in  June  1978.  Congress  ap- 
proved an  amendment  to  the  United  States 
Constitution  that  would  give  Washington. 
D.C.  two  United  States  senators,  the  same 
as  a  state,  and  as  many  seats  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  as  a  state  of  similar  pop- 
ulation would  have;  and 

"Whereas,  since  June  of  1978.  ten  states 
have  ratified  the  measure  and  approval  by 
twenty-eight  more  states  is  still  needed;  and 

"Whereas,  Washington,  D.C.  is  a  city  of 
835,000  people  who  like  the  residents  of  off- 
shore tfUTltories  of  Ouam.  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Tsiands.  American  Samoa  and  the 
C<Hnmonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands have  been  denied  full  participation  in 
the  United  States  system  of  government 
(mly  by  reason  of  their  residence  in  a  "terri- 
torial area";  and 

"Whereas,  all  United  States  citizens 
should  be  treated  equally  and  should  have 
the  opportunity  to  fully  participate  in  Con- 
gress by  having  elected  representatives  with 
voting  rights:  now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Retolved,  That  the  Seventeenth  Ouam 
Legislature,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the 
Territory  of  Ouam.  supports  the  efforts  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  in  obtaining  great- 
er participation  in  the  United  States  system 
of  government  through  either  the  passage 
of  the  proposed  Constitutional  Amendment 
or  admission  to  the  Union  as  a  state;  and  be 
it  further 

"Retolved,  That  the  Speaker  certify  to 
and  the  Legislative  Secretary  attest  the 
adoption  hereof  and  that  copies  of  the  same 
be  thereafter  transmitted  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  U.S.  Senate;  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives;  to  the 
Mayor  of  the  I^istrict  of  Columbia;  to  each 
state  and  territorial  Legislature;  to  Ouam's 
Congressman;  and  to  the  Oovemor  of 
Ouam." 

POM- 110.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Oeneral  Assembly  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary: 

"House  Jonn  Resolutioh  No.  79 

"Whereas,  drug  importation,  distribution 
and  trafficking  have  become  an  organized 
major  criminal  enterprise;  and 

"Whereas,  this  major  criminal  enterprise 
is  amassing  millions  of  dollars  of  illegal 
profits;  and 

"Whereas,  drug  usage  is  increasing  in 
America  and  is  reaching  children  of  ever- 
yoimger  ages,  and  drug  use  is  related  to  the 
steady  increase  in  violent  crimes  against 
persons  and  property;  and 

"Whereas,  drug  crimes  require  a  major 
portion  of  the  local,  state  and  federal  law- 
enforcement  budget;  and 

"Whereas,  the  large  amount  of  illegal 
profits  of  drug  trafficking  has  a  corrupting 
Influence  on  the  individuals  and  Institutions 
of  government  and  commerce  in  the  United 
States;  and 
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"Whereas,  intelligence  sources  have  iden- 
tified the  source  of  the  major  portion  of  ille- 
gal drugs  as  being  foreign  In  nature;  and 

"Whereas,  several  countries  of  Latin 
America,  Southeast  Asia  and  the  Middle 
East  have  been  identified  as  source  points  of 
illegal  drug  cultivation,  production  or  distri- 
bution; now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Delegates,  the 
Senate  concurring.  That  the  Oeneral  As- 
sembly of  Virginia,  by  this  resolution,  calls 
upon  the  United  States  Congress  and  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Oovemment  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  use  the  full  weight  of  the 
laws  and  policies  of  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment to  curb  and  eliminate  the  interna- 
tional drug  trafficking  industry,  those 
methods  to  include,  but  not  be  limited  to. 
the  use  of  military  resources  to  interdict 
drug  shipments;  the  imposition  of  trade 
sanctions  agsUnst  those  nations  which  do 
not  cooperate  effectively  in  this  drug  traf- 
ficking eradication  program;  and  the  im- 
poundment, withholding  or  withdrawal  of 
foreign  aid  efforts  to  those  identified  drug 
source  nations;  and.  be  it 

"Resolved  further.  That  funding  with- 
drawn from  foreign  aid  distribution  be  ap- 
plied to  domestic  and  international  drug 
eradication;  and,  be  it 

"Resolved  further.  That  the  full  force  of 
the  national  intelligence  and  law-enforce- 
ment effort  be  applied  to  the  drug  eradica- 
tion effort;  and,  that  the  United  States  Con- 
gress and  the  Executive  Branch  use  such 
other  means  as  authorized  by  law  to  desig- 
nate the  drug  trafficking  eradication  effort 
as  the  primary  law-enforcement  priority; 
and.  be  it 

"Resolved  finally.  That  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Delegates  is  directed  to  prepare  a 
copy  of  this  resolution  for  transmittal  to 
the  Congress  and  the  Executive  Branch  of 
the  United  States  Oovemment." 

POM-111.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Oeorgla;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 
"H.R.  No.  399 

"Whereas,  Honorable  Oeorge  Bush,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Senate,  has 
signed  the  Response  to  the  People  Legisla- 
tive Treaty  to  Stop  Drugs  at  the  Source, 
which  treaty  is  to  be  cosigned  by  Presidents 
of  State  Senates,  county  commissioners,  and 
members  of  city  councils,  and  which  treaty 
Is  to  serve  as  evidence  that  the  Stop  Drugs 
at  the  Source  Petition  will  be  answered;  and 

"Whereas,  the  availability  of  harmful  and 
illicit  drugs  to  our  children  is  a  threat  to  the 
life,  liberty,  and  pursuit  of  happiness  of  the 
people  and  the  security  of  the  United  States 
of  America;  and 

"Whereas,  the  availability  of  harmful  and 
Illicit  drugs  to  our  children  is  a  violation  of 
human  rights;  and 

"Whereas,  in  1972,  the  Oeorgla  Oeneral 
Assembly,  one  of  the  13  original  framers  of 
the  Constitution,  recognized  this  national 
threat  and  set  our  nation  and  other  nations 
on  the  course  of  the  Stop  Drugs  at  the 
Source  Petition  and  Trtaty  campaigns  with 
the  historic  resolution  cosigned  by  56  Sena- 
tors and  180  Representatives;  and 

"Whereas,  educators  have  developed  the 
Stop  Drugs  at  the  Source  Petition  and 
Treaty  campaigns  into  citizenship  education 
for  citizens  of  the  entire  community;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Governor  of  Georgia,  Hon- 
orable Joe  Frank  Harris,  has  proclaimed 
1983  the  Year  of  Stop  Drugs  at  the  Source; 
and  ^ 

"Whereas,  the  Governor  of  Georgia,  Hon- 
orable Joe  Frank  Harris,  has  cosigned  the 


Response  to  the  People  Executive  Treaty 
with  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
Honorable  Ronald  Reagan;  and 

"Whereas,  the  President  of  the  Oeorgla 
Senate,  Honorable  Zell  MlUer,  has  cosigned 
the  Response  to  the  People  Legislative 
Treaty  with  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  Honorable  Oeorge  Bush;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Speaker  of  the  Georgia 
House  of  Representatives,  Honorable 
Thomas  B.  Murphy,  has  cosigned  the  Re- 
sponse to  the  People  Legislative  Treaty  with 
the  Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives,  Honorable  Thomas  P. 
"Tip"  ONeiU;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Stop  Drugs  at  the  Source 
Petition  and  Treaty  campaigns  instituted  by 
the  1973  Georgia  General  Assembly's  reso- 
lution are  developed  and  should  be  present- 
ed to  our  sister  states  and  other  nations; 
and 

"Whereas,  Honorable  Max  Cleland.  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  Georgia,  has  agreed  to 
serve  as  the  chairman  of  the  Ben  Fortson 
Bicentennial  Secretaries  of  States  Commit- 
tee to  implement  the  Stop  Drugs  at  the 
Source  Petition  and  Treaty  campaigns  in 
other  states  and  nations. 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  the  members 
of  this  body  express  our  gratitude  and  iu>- 
preciation  to  Honorable  Oeorge  Bush,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Senate,  for 
having  signed  the  Response  to  the  People 
Legislative  Treaty  to  Stop  Drugs  at  the 
Source  and  for  his  pledge  to  keep  harmful 
and  illicit  drugs  away  from  our  children. 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  transmit  an  appropriate 
copy  of  this  resolution  to  Honorable  Oeorge 
Bush,  President  of  the  United  States 
Senate." 

POM-112.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police,  calling  ui>on  Congress  to  increase  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration's  author- 
ized appropriation  in  support  of  the  expan- 
sion of  the  task  force  program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

POM-113.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of 
Hayward,  Calif.,  expressing  dissatisfaction 
with  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

POM-114.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
commission  of  the  city  of  Miami,  Fla., 
urging  the  Federal  Government  to  investi- 
gate the  activities  of  Fidel  Castro's  intelli- 
gence force  in  the  city  of  Miami  and  other 
cities  to  insure  the  safety  of  members  and 
leaders  of  the  Cuban  community  in  exUe;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

POM-115.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislating  of  the  Territory  of  Guam:  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources; 

"Resolutioh  No.  48 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
Territory  of  Guam: 

"Whereas,  in  1973.  Public  Law  12-31  au- 
thorized the  Board  of  Education  to  initiate 
and  develop  a  bllingual-bicultural  education 
program  emphasizing  the  language  and  cul- 
ture of  the  Chamorro  people;  and 

"Whereas,  in  the  Pall  of  1973,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  implemented  a  Cha- 
morro Language  and  Culture  Program 
funded  by  the  Federal  Emergency  School 
Aid  Act;  and 

"Whereas,  in  1977,  PubUc  Law  14-53, 
amended  by  Public  Law  15-9,  directed  that 
courses  in  Chamorro  language  and  culture 
be  mandatory  no  later  than  school  year 


1980  for  aU  elementary  students  but  elective 
for  students  in  the  Junior  and  Senior  High 
Schools;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Oovemor  of  Ouam  has 
proclaimed  Chamorro  Week  to  be  observed 
from  February  21  through  March  4;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Chamorro  Language  and 
Culture  Program  imparts  to  students  of 
Chamorro  ancestry  an  appreciation  of  the 
history  and  culture  associated  with  their 
language,  and  to  students  of  other  ethnic 
backgrounds,  insight  into  the  beauty  found 
in  the  language  and  cultural  heritage  of  a 
unique  people— the  Chamorros;  and 

"Whereas,  the  observance  and  celebration 
of  Chamorro  Week  Is  encapsulated  in  the 
theme,  "I  Unguahl  Yan  Kuttura— Isan  1 
HaleU"  that  Is,  that  language  and  culture 
are  the  rainbows  that  direct  us  to  our  roots; 
and 

"Whereas,  Juan  Malimanga  comic  strip  is 
a  product  of  the  Chamorro  Language  and 
Special  Projects  Division.  Department  of 
Education;  and 

"Whereas,  the  participants  in  the  pro- 
gram—staff, teachers,  and  students— should 
take  pride  in  their  accomplishments  and 
achievements  over  the  past  school  years; 
now,  therefore,  be  it 

"RettAved,  That  the  Seventeenth  Ouam 
Legislature  extends  its  appreciation  and 
commendation  to  the  staff,  teachers,  and 
students  in  the  Chamorro  Language  and 
Cultiu^  Program;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chamorro  Language 
and  Special  Projects  Division,  Department 
of  Education  should  diligently  pursue  the 
completion  of  a  Chamorro  Language  Gram- 
mar, and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Speaker  certify  to 
and  the  Legislative  Secretary  attest  the 
adoption  hereof  and  that  copies  of  the  same 
be  thereafter  transmitted  to  the  Adminis- 
trator, Chamorro  Language  and  Special 
Projects  Division,  Department  of  Education; 
to  the  Director  of  Education;  to  the  Chair- 
man, Board  of  Education;  to  the  President 
of  the  United  SUtes;  to  the  Speaker,  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives;  to  the  President 
Pro  Tempore.  U.S.  Senate;  to  Guam's  Wash- 
ington Representative;  to  all  the  various 
Chamorro  Clubs  and  associations  in  Califor- 
nia and  in  the  other  areas  of  the  United 
States;  and  to  the  Oovemor  of  Ouam." 

POM-116.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Oeneral  Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs: 

"House  Jonrr  Resolutioii  No.  42 

"Whereas,  there  are  approximately 
250,000  veterans  in  the  United  States,  of 
whom  approximately  1,500  reside  in  Virgin- 
ia, who  may  have  been  exposed  to  atomic 
radiation  either  during  the  occupation  of 
Japan  or  in  conjunction  with  nuclear  weap- 
ons tests  conducted  in  the  United  States 
and  the  Pacific  since  1945;  and 

"Whereas,  some  of  these  veterans  suffer 
health  problems  including  cancer,  degenera- 
tive bone  and  nerve  diseases,  intestinal  dis- 
orders, heart,  blood  and  respiratory  diseases 
and  emotion  problems;  and 

"Whereas,  certain  birth  defects  have  oc- 
curred in  the  children  and  grandchildren  of 
these  veterans;  and 

"Whereas,  medical  evidence  indicates 
these  health  problems  may  be  associated 
with  exposure  to  atomic  radiation;  and 

"Whereas,  some  veterans  are  hesitant  to 
come  forward  regarding  the  causes  and  ef- 
fects of  their  military  exposure  to  radiation 
for  fear  of  prosecution  under  certain  stat- 
utes, possible  loss  of  private  employee  medi- 


cal benefits,  and  diminished  employment 
potential;  and 

"Whereas,  the  application  of  certain  regu- 
lations of  the  United  SUtes  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration pertaining  to  the  provisions  of 
health  care  to  veterans  exposed  to  atomic 
radiation  may  not  adequately  address  their 
needs;  and 

"Whereas,  the  application  of  cerUln  Vet- 
erans Administration  regiilations  has  result- 
ed in  the  denial  of  a  large  percentage  of 
claims  by  these  veterans  for  health  care  and 
compensation;  and 

"Whereas,  it  may  work  a  significant  hard- 
ship upon  these  veterans  to  pursue  their 
legal  remedies  on  claims  regarding  exposure 
to  atomic  radiation  due  to  matters  of  na- 
tional security,  inaccurate  or  nonexistent 
records  and  passage  of  time;  now,  therefore, 
belt 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Delegates,  the 
Senate  concurring.  That  the  Oeneral  As- 
sembly of  Virginia  memorializes  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  to 
review  the  current  regulations  of  the  Veter- 
ans Administration  regarding  the  provision 
of  health  care  to  veterans  exposed  to  atomic 
radiation;  and,  be  it 

"Resolved  further.  That  the  General  As- 
sembly of  Virginia  further  memorializes  the 
President  and  Congress  to  direct  the  Veter- 
ans Administration  and  other  appropriate 
federal  agencies  to  assist  the  affected  veter- 
ans in  good  faith  and  with  all  possible  speed 
to  locate  their  records  and  documenUtion 
pertaining  to  exposure  of  individuals  and 
military  unite  to  atomic  radiation  and  to  ex- 
pedite hearings  upon  their  claims;  and,  be  it 
•Resolved  finally.  That  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Delegates  transmit  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  United  SUtes 
House  of  RepresenUtives,  to  the  President 
of  the  United  SUtes  Senate,  to  the  members 
of  the  Virginia  delegation  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  SUtes.  and  to  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  United  SUtes  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration." 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 
The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  SIMPSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment  in  the 
natiu^  of  a  substitute: 

S.  529.  A  bUl  to  revise  and  reform  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes  (with  additional  and  minori- 
ty views)  (Rept.  No.  98-62). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  TOWER,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

Gen.  John  A.  Wlckham,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
UJS.  Army,  to  Chief  of  Staff,  UA  Army. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  I 
favorably  report  the  following  nomi- 
nations: MaJ.  Gen.  Robert  M.  Elton. 
U.S.  Army,  to  be  lieutenant  general. 
Lt.  Gen.  John  P.  Porrest.  U.S.  Army 
(age  55),  to  be  placed  on  the  retired 
list.  Maj.  Gen.  Robert  L.  Wetzel.  U.S. 
Army,  to  be  lieutenant  general.  Vice 
Admiral  Steven  A.  White.  U.S.  Navy, 
to  be  admiral.  Rear  Adm.  Lewis  H. 


Seaton,  UJS.  Navy,  to  be  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  and 
Surgeon  General.  Maj.  Gen.  Carl  E. 
Vuono.  U.S.  Army,  to  be  lieutenant 
general.  Vice  Adm.  Ernest  R.  Seymour. 
U.S.  Navy  (age  51).  to  be  placed  on  the 
retired    list.    Rear    Adm.    Daniel    L.    , 
Cooper.  UJS.  Navy,  to  be  Director  of 
Budget  and  Reports  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy.  Gen.  William  Y. 
Smith.  UJS.  Air  Force  (age  55).  to  be 
placed  on  the  retired  Ust.  Gen.  Rich- 
ard L.  Lawson,  U.S.  Air  Force,  to  be  re- 
assigned in  the  grade  of  general.  Lt. 
Gen.  James  E.  Dalton.  U.8.  Air  Force, 
to  be  general.  Lt.  Gen.  Eugene  P.  For- 
rester. U.S.  Army  (age  56).  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list,  and  Lt.  Gen.  James 
M.  Lee.  UJS.  Army,  to  be  reassigned  in 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  general.  I  ask 
that  these  names  be  placed  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  in  addi- 
tion, in  the  the  Air  Force  Reserve 
there  are  19  promotions  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  colonel  (list  begins  with 
John  G.  Aldous),  in  the  Army  there 
are  19  appointments  to  the  grade  of 
lieutenant    colonel    and    below    (list 
begins  with  Edward  J.  P.  Thomas),  in 
the   Army   there   are   2,105   appoint- 
ments to  the  grade  of  second  lieuten- 
ant from  the  ROTC  (list  begins  with 
George  B.  Abemathy).  In  the  Army 
there   are   192   appointments  to  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  colonel  and  below 
(list  begins  with  Carolyn  H.  Cain),  in 
the  Navy  there  are   153  permanent 
promotions  to  the  grade  of  captain 
(list  begins  with  Everett  D.  Beringer). 
in  the  Navy  there  are  878  permanent 
appointments  to  the  grade  of  ensign 
(list  begins  with  George  Abitante).  In 
the  Navy  and  Naval  Reserve  there  are 
50   permanent   appointments  to   the 
grade  of  captain  and  below  (list  begins 
with  Clyde  A.  Best,  Jr.),  in  the  Navy 
there  are  50  permanent  appointments 
to  the  grade  of  ensign  (list  begins  with 
MicheUe  R.  Austin).  William  H.  Smith 
for   permanent   appointment   to   the 
grade  of  major  in  the  Marine  Corps, 
and  in  the  Marine  Corps  there  are  216 
transfers  from  the  Marine  Corps  Re- 
serve to  the  grade  of  major  and  below 
(list  begins  with  Mark  Stevens).  Since 
these  names  have  already  appeared  in 
the  CoNGREssioMAL  RECORD  of  April  12. 
1983  and  to  save  the  expense  of  print- 
ing again,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  ordered  to  lie  on  the  Sec- 
retary's desk  for  the  information  of 

any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
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and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  OARN  (by  request): 
S.  liao.  A  bill  to  authorize  printing  of  the 
back  side  of  n.S.  paper  money  of  the  de- 
nomination of  $1  by  a  method  other  than 
the  intaglio  process;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  COCHRAN: 
S.  1121.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  national  maxi- 
mum speed  limit  for  motor  vehicles;  to  the 
Committee    on    Commerce.    Science,    and 

Transportation.   

By  Mr.  SASSER: 
&  1122.  A  bill  to  transfer  certain  Federal 
property   to   the   city   of   Clarksville.   the 
county  of  Montgomery,  and  the  county  of 
Stewart  In  Tennessee;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HEFUN: 
S.  1123.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  tempo- 
rary 8tm>ension  of  the  duty  on  2-methyl-4- 
chlorophenol:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  STAFFORD: 
&  1124.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  IV  of  the 
Social   Security   Act   with   respect   to   the 
treatment  of  earned  income  for  purposes  of 
the  aid  to  families  with  dependent  children 
program,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Bdr.  HELMS: 
S.  1125.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  esUblish- 
ment  of  individual  retirement  security  ac- 
counts; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  PERCY: 
S.  1126.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Harvey  E. 
Ward;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  METZENBAUM  (for  himself. 
Mr.     Hxnfz.     Mr.     Cramstor,     Mr. 

DXTREMBERGKR.   Mr.   LEVIN,   Mr.   COCH- 

RAM.  Mr.  Spbctik,  Mr.  Prsssusr,  Mr. 
Gorton,  Mr.  KnnfKDT,  Mr.  Monfi- 
RAN,  and  Mr.  B^xoii ): 
&  1127.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Arts  and  Arti- 
facts Indemnity  Act  to  facilitate  the  indem- 
nification of  works  of  art  by  Americans  ex- 
hibited outside  the  United  SUtes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  tind  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  LEAHY  (for  himself,  Mr.  An- 
ORTWS.  Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  Chafee,  Mr. 
Crawston,  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  Hart, 
Mrs.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Huddleston,  Mr. 
Mitchell,  Mr.  Sassbr,  Mr.  Staitoro. 
and  Mr.  Zorinsky): 
&  1128.  A  bill  entitled  the  "Agricultural 
Productivity  Act  of  1983.";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
By  BCr.  HATCH  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Denton): 
S.  1129.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  programs  under  the  Domestic  Volunteer 
Service  Act  of  1973.  and  lor  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Denton)  (by  request): 
S.  1130.  A  bUl  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  programs  under  the  Domestic  Volunteer 
Service  Act  of  1973.  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Huoum  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  CHILES: 
S.  1131.  A  bill  to  deauthorlze  the  Cross- 
Florida  Barge  Canal  project,  to  adjust  the 
boundaries  of  the  Ocala  National  Forest, 
Fla.,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  McCLURE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Jackson,  and  Mr.  Murkowski): 
S.  1132.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Power 
Act  to  specify  the  annual  charges  for 
projects  with  licenses  issued  by  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission  for  the  use 
of  Federal  dams  and  other  structures:  to  the 
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Committee    on    Energy    and    Natural    Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  EAGLETON  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Weicker,  Mr.  Statfors,  Mr.  Cohen, 

Mr.  (Cranston,  Mr.  Dantortr.  Mr. 

Dodd.      Mr.      Durenberger.      Mr. 

Gorton.  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Kennzdt. 

Mr.    Matsunaga.    Mr.    Metzenbaum. 

Mr.  Pkll.  Mr.  Randolph,  and  Mr. 

RUGLK): 

S.  1133.  A  bill  to  extend  the  authorization 
of  appropriations  for  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  and  to  improve  the  provisions 
relating  to  operation  of  the  Corporation  and 
legal  services  programs;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Wilson): 

S.  1134.  A  bill  to  dedicate  the  Golden  Gate 

National  Recreation  Area  to  Phillip  Burton; 

to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 

Resources. 

By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 
S.  1135.  A  bill  to  consent  to  the  Goose 
Lake  Basin  Compact  between  the  States  of 
California  and  Oregon;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TSONGAS: 
S.J.  Res.  87.  Joint  resolution  designating  a 
day  of  rememberance  for  victims  of  geno- 
cide: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   DENTON  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Hatch.  Idr.  Boschwttz,  Mr.  Chatee, 

Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  East,  Mr.  Hattield. 

Mrs.    Hawkins.    Mr.    Hefun,    Mr. 

Helms.  Mr.  Huddleston,  Mr.  Hol- 

UNOS.  Mr.  INOUTE.  Bfr.  Jepsen.  Mr. 

Kasten,  Mr.  Laxalt.  Mr.  Levin,  Mr. 

Mattinglt.  Mr.  Nickles,  Mr.  Nunn, 

Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Specter.  Mr.  Stknnis, 

Mr.  Snofs,  Mr.  Thttrmond,  and  Mr. 

Tower): 

S.J.  Res.  88.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 

and  request  the  President  to  proclaim  1984 

as  the  "National  Year  of  Voluntarism.";  to 

the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OP  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  STEVENS  (for  Mr.  Thttrmond) 
(for  hiniulf,  Mr.  Biden,  Mr.  Gold- 
water.   Kr.   Nunn,   Mr.   Ford,   Mr. 
INOUYE,  \tr.  Tower,   Mr.   Burdick, 
Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Jepsen,  Mr.  Ste- 
vens. Mr.  Chiles,  Mr.  Baucus,  Mr. 
Snofs,  Mr.  Melcher.  Mr.  Bumpers. 
Mr.  LuGAR,  tdr.  Randolph.  Mr.  East, 
Bfr.  Hart,  Mr.  Hatfield.  Mr.  Brad- 
ley. Mr.  Armstrong,  Mr.  Nickles, 
B4r.    Abdnor,    Mr.    Mattinglt.    Mr. 
Cohen.  Bfr.  Heflin,  Mr.  Rollings, 
Bdr.    QuATLE,    Mr.    C^ranston,    Mr. 
Dole,  Mr.  Prtor,  Mr.  Warner,  Mr. 
CocHRMt,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Eagleton. 
Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Byro.  and  Mr. 
Stennis): 
S.  Res.  120.  A  resolution  commending  the 
U.S.  Army  Reserve  on  the  occasion  of  its 
75th  anniversary;  considered  and  agreed  to. 
By  Mr.  STEVENS  (for  Mr.  Baker)  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Byrd): 
S.  Res.  121.  A  resolution  to  authorize  the 
testimony  of  Thomas  J.  Karol;  considered 
and  agreed  to. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILUS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  Gam  (by  request): 


S.  1120.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  back 
side  of  U.S.  paper  money  of  the  de- 
nomination of  $1  to  be  printed  by  a 
method  other  than  the  intaglio  proc- 
ess; to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

FRnrriNO  of  back  side  op  *  i  bills 
Mr.  OARN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  Introducing  a  bill  at  the  request 
of  the  administration  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  biU  and  the  ac^ 
companying  transmittal  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
BxcoKa,  as  follows: 

S.  1120 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovae  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
ninth  paragraph  of  section  16  of  the  Feder- 
al Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C.  418)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  the  back  side  of  Federal  reserve  notes 
of  the  denomination  of  $1  may.  as  the  Sec- 
retary directs,  be  printed  by  a  method  other 
than  the  intaglio  process.". 

Sec.  2.  Section  5114  of  title  31.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  the  back  side  of  United  States 
currency  of  the  denomination  of  $1  may  be 
printed  by  any  process  the  Secretary  se- 
lects.". 

The  Deputy  Secretary 

OF  THE  Treasury. 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  S,  1983. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  is  transmitted 
herewith  a  draft  bill  "To  authorize  the  back 
side  of  United  States  paper  money  of  the  de- 
nomination of  $1  to  be  printed  by  a  methcxl 
other  than  the  intaglio  process." 

Under  current  law.  United  States  currency 
and  the  currency  of  its  territories  and  pos- 
sessions must  be  printed  using  the  intaglio 
printing  process.  Additionally,  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  requires  Federal  reserve  notes 
to  be  printed  using  the  intaglio  method. 
WhUe  the  intaglio  printing  process  is  recog- 
nized as  the  most  secure  method  of  printing 
to  prevent  counterfeiting,  it  is  also  the  most 
difficult  and  expensive  method  of  printing 
available. 

Recent  problems  have  led  Bureau  of  En- 
graving and  Printing  management  to  seek  a 
less  costly  alternative  to  full  intaglio  print- 
ing. These  problems  Include  rapidly  escalat- 
ing material  and  labor  costs  which  result  in 
increased  problems  in  controlling  the 
impact  on  currency  costs;  an  impending  re- 
quiement  for  new  and  expensive  intaglio 
equipment:  and  pressure  on  the  availability 
of  existing  space  and  production  capacity. 

The  purpose  of  the  draft  bill  is  to  obtain 
authorization  to  utilize  printing  methods 
other  than  the  intaglio  process  in  the  print- 
ing of  the  backs  of  paper  money  of  the  de- 
nomination of  $1,  while  insuring  that  at 
least  one  side  (the  front)  continues  to  be 
printed  by  the  intaglio  process. 

If  the  bill  is  enacted,  the  Bureau  of  En- 
graving and  Printing  expects  the  following 
results: 

1.  An  annual  savings  of  from  14.5  million 
to  (6.6  million  (estimate  based  on  fiscal  year 
1982  currency  program  costs); 


2.  Significant  productivity  Improvemente 
from  aaaociated  process  changes  without 
sacrificing  the  security  of  the  product; 

3.  A  long  term  savings  in  capital  invest- 
ments of  $5  million  to  $7  million. 

For  your  convenient  reference,  there  Is 
enclosed  a  comparative  type  showing  the 
changes  which  would  be  made  in  existing 
law. 

It  would  be  appreciated  If  you  would  lay 
the  draft  bill  before  the  Senate.  An  identi- 
cal draft  bill  has  been  transmitted  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  advised  that  there  is  no  objection  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  Administration's  pro- 
gram to  the  submission  of  this  proposed  leg- 
islation to  the  Congress. 
Sincerely. 

R.  T.  McNamar. 


By  Mr.  COCHRAN: 
S.  1121.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  national 
maximum  speed  limit  for  motor  vehi- 
cles; to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

REPEAL  OF  national  MAXIMUM  SPEED  LXMTr 

•  Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  return 
to  each  State  the  right  to  regulate  the 
speed  limit  on  its  interstete  highways. 
The  sational  maximum  speed  limit 
was  passed  in  an  effort  to  help  con- 
serve  etieirffy* 

Since  that  time  a  worldwide  glut  of 
oU  has  decreased  oil  prices  and  more 
gas-efficient  cars  are  being  used  on  our 
Nation's  highways. 

In  the  last  few  years  public  opposi- 
tion to  the  55-miles-per-hour  speed 
limit  has  increased.  In  1981.  33  State 
legislatures  debated  measures  to 
repeal  or  weaken  the  55-miles-per- 
hour  speed  limit.  In  1982,  such  bills 
were  considered  In  24  SUtes.  Several 
States  have  adopted  weakening  provi- 
sions such  as  minimal  fines  for  speeds 
over  55  miles  per  hour. 

One  of  the  most  often  heard  argu- 
ments for  repeal  of  the  55-miles-per- 
hour  limit  Is  that  our  interstate  high- 
ways were  designed  and  built  for  safe 
travel  at  substantially  higher  speeds. 
Interstate  highways  are  designed  with 
turn  radiuses,  banks,  lane  widths  and 
standards  of  graphics  aU  specified  for 
70-miles-per-ho\ir  traffic. 

Advocates  of  the  55-mUes-per-hour 
limit  talk  of  gallons  of  gas  saved  per 
mile.  They  ignore  the  cost  of  extra 
gallons  burned  when  a  salesman  or 
truck  driver  stays  on  the  road  an  extra 
hour,  the  cost  of  that  driver's  wasted 
time  and  the  cost  of  extra  vehicles 
needed  to  cover  shortened  but  more 
numerous  sales  and  delivery  routes. 
They  also  ignore  the  significant  costs 
of  enforcement.  Some  estimate  those 
additional  costs  to  be  as  high  as  $6  bil- 
lion on  travel  hours  multiplied  by  the 
value  of  time  (studies  have  shown  that 
commuters  are  willing  to  pay  up  to  42 
percent  of  an  hour's  wage  to  save  an 
hour  of  traveltlme). 

Now  that  energy  supplies  have  In- 
creased and  energy  conservation  ef- 
forts have  Improved,  I  believe  that  we 


should  return  to  State  legislatures  the 
right  to  make  their  own  speed  limit 
laws  relevant  to  their  individual  cir- 
cumstances. Certainly,  the  variety  and 
diversity  of  our  coimtry  justifies  allow- 
ing each  State  to  determine  its  own 
appropriate  speed  limit.  In  my  view, 
the  States  are  a  much  better  judge  of 
this  Issue  than  the  Congress. 

The  editor  of  the  Greenwood  Com- 
monwealth, John  Emmerich,  of 
Greenwood,  Miss.,  recently  published 
a  very  well-reasoned  argimient  for 
reform  in  an  editorial  in  his  paper 
which  I  ask  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rboord:  _^,  , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was   ordered   to   be   printed   In   the 
Record,  as  follows: 
55-MPH  Speed  Limit  Was  Stupid  To  Begin 

WrrH;  Now  it's  Ridiculous 
If  you  are  driving  a  properly  maintained 
automobile  in  good  condition  down  a  four- 
lane  interstate  highway,  how  fast  is  safe? 

UntU  a  few  years  ago,  the  answer  was  70 
miles  per  hour.  On  non-interstate  highways, 
the  speed  limit  was  usually  65. 

That  was  reasonable.  Most  motorists.  I 
suspect,  would  agree  that  they  could  drive 
70  on  IntersUte  56  between  Winona  and 
Jackson  without  endangering  their  own 
safety  or  that  of  their  famUy  or  friends  or 
other  motorists  on  the  highway. 

But  if  you  drive  70  on  that  highway  today, 
or  66.  or  60.  or  even  56.  you're  violating 
state  law— because  of  the  ridiculous  55-mph 
speed  limit  that  Congress  foisted  on  the 
sUtes  and  which  ought  to  be  repealed. 

The  last  time  1  complained  about  the  65- 
mph  speed  limit.  I  had  Just  received  a  speed- 
ing ticket.  No  ticket  this  time.  This  column 
is  Inspired  by  the  absurdity  of  the  thing.  It 
struck  me  as  such  as  I  was  driving  to  Jack- 
son the  other  day— my  car  on  cruise  control, 
very  Uttle  traffic  on  the  highway,  dawdling 
along  at  55  miles  an  hour  in  a  car  designed 
to  go  much  faster  on  an  interstate  highway 
designed  to  accommodate  much  faster  traf- 
fic- ^,  . 
Why  do  we  still  tolerate  this  too-slow 

limit?  „ 

Let's  back  up  several  years.  You  recaU 
when  the  Arab  oil  producers,  realizing  the 
West's  dependence  on  their  oil,  decided  to 
jack  up  the  price.  They  got  away  with  it  be- 
cause America  was  dependent  on  their  oil. 

And  this  itself  was  largely  a  result  of  a 
stupid,  short-sighted  governmental  interfer- 
ence in  the  free  market  system.  The  federal 
government  was  pursuing  a  policy  of  cheap 
energy  in  the  United  States— messing  with 
the  economic  law  of  supply  and  demand  by 
keeping  oU  and  natural  gas  prices  low.  This 
was  fine,  of  course,  so  long  as  there  was 
plenty  to  go  around. 

But  the  cheap  energy  policy  encouraged 
Americans  to  consume  more,  and  it  discour- 
aged the  oil  drlUlng  companies  from  finding 
more.  In  time,  as  a  direct  result  of  this 
policy,  America  was  hooked  on  foreign  oil 
for  a  large  portion  of  what  we  consumed. 
The  Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting 
Countries  (OPEC)  saw  what  had  happened 
and  took  advantage  of  the  situation  to  jack 
up  its  prices. 

This  government  botched  it  even  further 
by  causing  a  near  panic  among  motorists 
which  resulted  for  one  summer  in  long  lines 
at  the  gas  pumps. 

Congress  had  gotten  us  into  the  mess,  and 
it  could  have  done  something  intelligent 
about   it— painful    though   it   would   have 


been.  It  could  have  levied  a  stiff  tariff  on 
imported  oU.  for  example.  It  could  fcave 
levied  a  stiff  tax  on  each  gaUon  of  gas  at  the 
pump. 

This  would  have  caused  a  scream  of  pro- 
test from  motorists,  of  course,  but  it  would 
have  achieved  quick  results.  American  con- 
siuiers  would  have  started  conserving 
energy  immediately. 

Instead.  Congress  delayed.  In  the  name  of 
patriotism  President  Carter  called  on  Amer- 
icans to  conserve  energy.  Of  course,  that 
didn't  work. 

Meanwhile,  since  America  was  still  hooked 
on  foreign  oil.  OPEC  kept  raising  the  price. 
Their  action  was  not  based  on  what  it  cost 
them  to  produce  the  oU.  They  were  charg- 
ing what  the  market  would  bear. 

Had  Congress  raised  the  tax  on  gasoline, 
or  the  tariff  on  imported  oil,  some  of  the 
higher  prices  motorists  were  paying  for  gas- 
oline would  have  gone  Into  the  federal 
treasury  Instead  of  to  the  filthy-rich  oil 
sheiks. 

Finally,  of  course,  the  high  price  of 
energy  began  to  take  its  toU.  Americans 
started  buying  smaller  Imported  care  in- 
stead of  the  big  U.S.  gas  gusJers.  Detroit  re- 
sponded by  making  smaller  cars,  with  better 
gas  mileage.  Americans  started  turning 
down  their  thermostats  and  insulating  their 
houses,  not  because  President  Carter  asked 
them  to  but  because  they  didn't  like  paying 
those  horrible  fuel  bills. 

MeanwhUe.  Congress  dawdled.  But  since  it 
couldn't  think  of  anything  better  to  do 
during  the  early  years  of  the  great  energy 
crisis,  it  forced  all  the  states  to  lower  the 
speed  limit  to  55  mph.  Why?  Supposedly  to 
save  gas. 

I  object.  It  was  an  empty,  public  gesture 
and  an  Ineffective  way  to  save  gas.  We  could 
save  more  gas  by  regularly  checking  air 
pressure  in  our  tires.  Or  regularly  tuning 
car  engines  or  checking  pollution  control  de- 
vices. 

And  think  of  the  wasted  time— that  is.  if 
everyone  actually  drove  55— both  in  man- 
hotlre  and  in  transportation  equipment. 

One  expert  at  the  Institute  of  TransporU- 
tion  Studies  at  the  University  of  CallfomlS! 
computed  the  enormous  cost  of  wasted 
travel  time  at  about  $6  biUion  a  year. 

Why?  Because  Congress  couldn't  think  of 
anything  better  to  do.  Finally,  many  years 
later,  the  federal  esUblishment  got  around 
to  decontrolling  the  price  of  oU  and  natural 
gas.  and  immediately  VS.  oU  companies 
began  to  drill  new  wells  in  hard-to-explore. 
expensive  places. 

Today  the  price  of  gasoline  is  coming 
down— not  because  of  the  55-mph  speed 
limit,  but  because  basic  market  forces  have 
been  allowed  to  act.  Because  of  high  prices. 
U.S.  consumers  are  consimilng  less  and  U.S. 
oil  producers  are  producing  more.  There  is 
an  oU  glut  in  the  world  for  the  moment. 
The  world  price  of  crude  oil  is  falling.  OPEC 
is  facing  a  crisis  which  may  weU  destroy  this 
greedy  carteL 
Hallelujah!  ,,       ^      ^ 

MeanwhUe.  If  you  drive  over  55  and  get 
caught  at  it,  you're  breaking  the  stupid  Uw. 
It  goes  on  your  driving  record.  Get  caught 
often  enough  and  your  driver's  license  wlU 
be  revoked.  Your  insurance  will  go  up.  Your 
integrity  and  competence  and  good  citizen- 
ship are  in  question. 

As  is  often  the  case  with  laws  that  don  t 
make  sense,  motorists  are  Ignoring  the 
speed  limit.  If  you  drive  56  on  the  inter- 
state, you  better  move  to  the  right  to  get 
out  of  the  way  or  you'll  get  run  over  by  a 
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truck  going  75.  If  you're  In  the  fast  traffic. 
Just  look  out  for  the  highway  patroL 

The  smart  (HieiatoTS— including  many 
members  of  the  Mlwilasippl  legislature— turn 
on  their  radar  detectors  and  head  for  Jack- 
son. 

Contrary  to  the  law's  original  purpose,  its 
most  persuasive  defense  now  is  highway 
saf etr  Slower  highway  speeds  save  lives. 

But  how  fast  is  too  fast?  How  slow  is  too 
slow?  If  safety  were  the  only  consideration, 
reduce  the  speed  limit  to  35.  The  hi^ways 
would  be  even  safer. 

Barricade  them  completely.  Stop  all  traf- 
fic We  wouldn't  have  any  highway  deaths. 

I  have  driven  recently  in  West  Oennany 
and  in  Great  Britain.  Oas  there  sells  for 
about  double  what  it  costs  in  this  country. 
West  Germany  produces  no  oil  of  its  own. 
Neither  country  has  a  speed  limit  on  Jts  best 
highways.  There's  a  fast  lane  in  which  traf- 
fic moves  at  80  mph  or  more. 

Here  among  America's  wide  open  spaces. 
Ccmgress  has  us  traveling  55.  not  because 
the  states  wanted  it,  but  because  Congress 
tied  that  speed  limit  to  federal  highway  rev- 
enues that  go  to  the  states. 

It  ought  to  be  changed.* 

By  Mr.  8AB8ER: 
8.  1122.  A  bill  to  transfer  certain 
Federal  property  to  the  City  of  Clarks- 
vUle,  the  County  of  Montgomery,  and 
the  County  of  Stewart  in  Tennessee; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

POKT  CAMraXLL  LAIfD  TRAlf  SRK 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  the  leg- 
islation that  I  introduce  today  directs 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services 
to  convey,  without  consideration.  208 
acres  of  surplus  land  located  at  Fort 
Campbell  Military  Reservation  to  the 
dty  of  Clarksvllle  and  the  counties  of 
Montgomery  and  Stewart  in  Tennes- 
see* 

A  portion  of  this  acreage  has  been  in 
continuous  use  by  these  local  govern- 
ments for  the  past  10  years  as  a  solid 
waste  landfill.  This  is  a  productive  use 
of  the  property,  which  is  located  10 
miles  outside  the  city  of  ClarksviUe. 
The  location  of  the  property  insures 
that  there  is  no  negative  impact  on 
the  agricultural,  residential,  commer- 
cial or  industrial  neighbors. 

This  property  has  no  value  on  the 
private  market.  The  location  is  not  at- 
tractive for  residential  or  commercial 
development.  And  its  decade  of  use  as 
a  public  landfill  has  not  enhanced  its 
attractiveness  for  private  sector  devel- 
opment. 

There  are  no  sanitary  sewers  for  the 
property  and  the  use  of  septic  tanks  is 
precluded  by  10  years  of  ground  dis- 
turbance at  the  landfill  site.  There  are 
also  periodic  Fort  Campbell  training 
missions  that  generate  high  noise 
levels  in  the  area. 

That  is  why  the  use  of  the  property 
as  a  sanitary  landfill  is  "the  highest 
and  best  use"  for  this  acreage. 

Further,  the  retention  of  this  land 
for  the  purpose  of  disposal  of  solid 
waste  is  very  important  to  the  local 
governments  which  now  use  it.  These 
governments  have  already  made  a  sub- 


stantial investment  in  developing  the 
site  for  a  landfill  use.  No  other  suita- 
ble site  for  solid  waste  disposal  exists 
in  the  area.  And,  even  if  such  acreage 
were  available,  the  cost  of  developing 
it  as  an  alternative  site  would  be  pro- 
hibiUve. 

Stewart  County  in  rural  northwest 
Tennessee,  for  example,  has  been 
plagued  with  unemployment  rates  as 
high  as  40  percent  in  recent  months. 
This  local  government  cannot  raise 
the  money  necessary  to  buy  the  cur- 
rent landfill  property  or  to  develop  a 
new  landf  iU  site. 

Statewide,  Tennessee's  unemploy- 
ment rate  is  now  Just  above  13  per- 
cent. The  public  treasuries  of  the  local 
governments  in  question  Just  are  not 
overbrimming  with  fluids  to  spend  at 
this  time. 

That  is  why  this  case  has  "excep- 
tional merit"  for  the  consideration  of 
the  General  Services  Administration 
for  a  discounted  or  no-cost  transfer  to 
these  local  governments. 

According  to  ciurent  law,  UJS.C.  40 
484(kKl).  the  Administrator  of  GSA 
could  transfer  this  property,  through 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  to  these  local  governments 
for  use  in  the  protection  of  public 
health. 

However,  since  President  Reagan 
issued  Executive  Order  12348  on  Feb- 
ruary 25.  1982.  the  Federal  Property 
Review  Board  established  by  the  order 
has  required  that  any  public  benefit 
conveyance  be  fully  Justified  by  evi- 
dence that  the  proposal  possesses  "ex- 
ceptional merit"  and  that  the  use  rep- 
resents the  property's  "highest  and 
best  use." 

Gerald  Carmen,  the  Administrator 
of  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion for  the  Federal  Government  has 
used  his  discretion  under  this  policy 
and  under  the  current  law  in  a  manner 
that  appears  to  be  far  from  evenhand- 
ed.  Some  properties  are  approved  for 
conveyance  while  others  are  not.  I 
submit,  with  unanimous  consent,  the 
following  article  from  the  Washington 
Post  on  instances  where  gratis  or  dis- 
count transfers  of  Federal  properties 
are  being  made  to  certain  local  govern- 
ments. I  ask  that  this  article  be  pub- 
lished at  this  point  in  the  Concrss- 

SIONAL  RSCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post] 
QSA  Plans  GrvuwAT  or  Federal 
Propertiks 
(By  Myron  Struck) 
Despite  the  Reagan  administration's  ban 
on  making  gifts  of  Uncle  Sam's  real  estate, 
the  General  Services  Administration  says  It 
will  try  to  give  away  about  150  unwanted 
federal  properties  this  year  instead  of  con- 
tinuing efforts  to  sell  them. 

The  parcels,  generally  small  and  with  low 
value,  will  be  made  available  to  sUte  and 
local    governments    and    nonprofit    groups 
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that  are  supposed  to  use  them  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  public. 

Almost  all  similar  no-cost  and  discount 
transfers  were  suspended  last  year  when  the 
White  House  ordered  the  sale  of  $17  billion 
worth  of  federal  assets  over  the  next  five 
years  to  help  reduce  the  national  debt. 

GSA  Administrator  Gerald  P.  Carmen 
said  his  realty  specialists  were  spending  too 
much  time  trying  to  sell  the  white  ele- 
phants. So  he  ordered  an  inventory  of  the 
less  marketable  items,  with  an  eye  to  taking 
them  off  the  for-sale  list  and  letting  his  spe- 
cialists concentrate  on  selling  about  100 
high-value  parcels  worth  more  than  $300 
million. 

"Our  goal  is  to  help  the  president  meet 
his  target,  and  to  do  that  we  have  to  clean 
up  our  inventory,"  Carmen  said.  The  inven- 
tory has  been  completed  but  not  released. 

Gratis  and  discount  transfers  will  be  made 
through  the  federal  agencies  that  have  tra- 
ditionally supervised  them,  such  as  the  Edu- 
cation Department  for  properties  that  could 
be  used  for  schools  and  colleges,  the  Interi- 
or Department  for  land  that  should  be  used 
as  a  national  monument  or  a  parlL.  the 
Health  and  Human  Services  E>epartment  for 
property  that  should  be  used  for  clinics, 
hospitals  or  water  treatment  facilities,  and 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  for 
property  that  could  be  used  as  an  airport. 

Since  the  White  House  ordered  a  halt  to 
discount  transfers,  the  GSA  has  been  under 
the  fire  from  other  federal  agencies  and 
from  groups  that  have  been  on  the  receiving 
end  of  the  transfers. 

Among  the  critics  is  Interior  Secretary 
James  C.  Watt,  who  told  Carmen  he  was 
concerned  that  local  governments  interested 
in  unneeded  federal  land  for  monuments 
and  parks  were  being  shut  off.  Carmen  said 
he  told  Watt  that  the  halt  in  transfers  was 
an  "interim"  position  between  two  policies. 

In  the  future,  he  said,  all  federal  agencies 
involved  in  transfer  programs,  including  In- 
terior, will  be  given  one  crack  at  unneeded 
federal  lands,  both  for  the  discount  program 
and  for  their  own  use. 

The  White  House-level  Property  Review 
Board  already  has  let  down  the  gate  for  a 
couple  of  government  freebies.  including  a 
major  gift  to  Houston.  President  Reagan  an- 
nounced on  the  campaign  trail  in  Houston 
last  siunmer  that  the  government  would 
turn  over  the  old  Ellington  Air  Force  Base- 
nearly  2,000  acres  and  numerous  buildings— 
to  the  city  for  use  as  a  general  aviation  air- 
port. 

The  review  board  approved  a  similar 
transfer  of  the  old  Richards-Gebaur  Air 
Force  Base,  complete  with  180-acre  golf 
course,  to  Kansas  City. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
S.  1122  be  printed  in  the  Record  im- 
mediately following  these  remarks. 

This  legislation  has  merit.  This 
transfer  of  suitable  Federal  property 
to  these  local  governments  for  use  in 
the  public  benefit  should  not  be  held 
hostage  to  Executive  Order  12348.  The 
efforts  of  the  administration  to  offset 
the  Federal  deficit  by  the  sale  of  Fed- 
eral lands  is  posing  an  unfair  and  un- 
tenable situation  in  this  case. 

All  administrative  remedies  have 
been  exhausted.  Legislative  action  is 
needed  to  insure  that  the  local  govern- 
ments in  the  ClarksviUe  area  are  fairly 
treated  by  the  Federal  Government. 


There  being  on  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Ricoro,  as  follows: 

8. 1123. 


Be  it  enacUd  by  the  Senate  and  Houu  of 
RepreientaHvet  of  the  United  Statei  of 
America  in  Congnu  ouenMed,  That  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  shall,  for 
and  on  behalf  of  the  United  states,  transfer 
by  quitclaim  deed  and  without  consider- 
ation, to  the  City  of  ClarksviUe.  the  County 
of  Btontgomery.  and  the  County  of  Stewart. 
In  Tennessee,  the  right,  title,  and  Interest  of 
the  United  SUtes  in  real  property  located  In 
Montgomery  County,  Tennessee,  within  the 
boundary  of  the  Fort  CampbeU  MiUtary 
Reservation,  and  being  more  particularly 

described  as  foUows:  ..  „  „     »« 

Commencing  at  Fort  CampbeU  Concrete 
Monument  No.  "63"  which  is  220  feet,  more 
or  less.  West  of  the  centerline  of  Woodlawn 
Road  and  35  feet,  more  or  less.  North  of  the 
centerUne  of  the  United  SUtes  Highway  No. 
79  and  at  plane  coordinate  position  North 
785  383.02  feet  and  East  1,549,662,.02  feet, 
based  on  Tennessee  SUte  plan  Coordinate 
System:  ,         , 

Thence  N  76*65'  E  46.1  feet  to  an  iron  pin 
in  concrete  and  the  point  of  beginning; 

Thence  S  13'05'  E  35  feet,  more  or  less,  to 
a  point  which  is  in  the  center  of  said  high- 
way and  on  the  boundary  of  a  tract  of  land 
owned  by  the  United  SUtes  of  America  at 
Fort  CampbeU  MUltary  Reservation: 

Thence  Southwesterly  along  the  center- 
Une of  said  highway  which  is  along  the 
boundary  of  said  United  SUtes  tract  the  fol- 
lowing bearings  and  distances: 
S  76'  55'  W  45.1  feet; 
S  76*  46'  W  1.665.4  feet; 
8  76*  47'  W  829.4  feet; 
8  76"  52'  W  1.876.2  feet 
8  76'  52'  W  750.2  feet; 
S  77"  08'  W  413.8  feet: 
8  76"  54'  W  651.8  feet  to  a  point  on  a  line 
that  bears  8  00*  19'  W  from  an  iron  pin  in 
concrete  which   Is  at  coordinate   posiUon 
North  783,977.13  feet  and  East  1,543,645.64 

feet' 

Thence  N  00*  E  35  feet,  more  or  less,  to 
said  iron  pin  in  concrete: 

Thence  continue  N  00'  19'  E  2.169.5  feet  to 
said  iron  pin  In  concrete: 

Thence  S  89'  42'  E  6.230.6  feet  to  an  iron 
pin  in  concrete: 

Thence  S  04'  35'  W  562.8  feet  to  an  iron 
pin  in  concrete: 

Thence  Southwesterly  along  a  curve  to 
the  right  with  a  radius  of  177.82  feet,  an  arc 
distance  of  224.49  feet,  the  long  chord  of 
which  bears  S  40'  45'  W  209.9  feet  to  the 
point  of  beginning;  containing  208.49  acres, 
more  or  less,  and  being  aU  of  Tract  lOM-14 
and  a  part  of  Tracts  lOM-11.  lOM-15,  lOM- 
16.  lOM-17.  lOM-19,  and  lOM-20  of  the  Fort 
CampbeU  MUltary  Reservation. 

Sec  2  Title  to  any  real  property  acquired 
by  the  City  of  ClarksviUe,  the  County  of 
Montgomery,  and  the  County  of  Stewart,  in 
Tennessee,  pursuant  to  this  Act  shaU  revert 
to  and  become  the  property  of  the  United 
SUtes  if  such  property  is  used  for  other 
than  pubUc  purposes.* 

By  Mr.  HEPLIN: 
S.  1123.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  tem- 
porary suspension  of  the  duty  on  2- 
methyl,  4-chlorophenol;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

SUSPENSIOI*  or  DUTY  OH  PCOC 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  sus- 


pend for  a  3-year  period  the  duty  on  2- 
methyl.  4-chlorophenol,  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  PCOC.  ^    , , 

PCOC  is  an  intermediate  chemical  in 
a  somewhat  unique  situation.  The  raw 
ingredient,  ortho-cresol.  is  produced 
by  a  domestic  firm  in  Tuscaloosa  and 
then  shipped  to  a  subsidiary  in  Eng- 
land for  chlorination.  The  intermedi- 
ate product.  PCOC,  is  then  returned 
to  Tuscaloosa  for  use  in  the  final  pro- 
duction of  two  herbicides. 

I  called  the  situation  unique  because 
there  is  no  other  domestic  producer  of 
PCOC  and  yet  the  tariff  rate  on  PCOC 
is  extremely  high— 19.4  percent  of  the 
value  plus  a  peimy  a  poimd  produced. 
This  tariff  costs  the  producer  approxi- 
mately $500,000  a  year— fully  15  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  the  final  product. 
As  bad  as  this  situation  is.  the  problem 
does  not  even  stop  there.  Foreign  com- 
petitors export  the  final  herbicide 
products  to  the  United  States  at  lower 
duty  rates— 10  percent  and  15  percent 
respectively. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  something 
patently  wrong  with  a  system  that  pe- 
nalizes domestic  firms  to  the  advan- 
tage of  foreign  competitors.  In  times 
of  economic  stress,  it  is  unconscion- 
able. It  is  for  this  reason  I  request  sus- 
pension of  the  duty.  I  would  seek  per- 
manent elimination  of  the  duty  if  I  did 
not  imderstand  and  respect  the  U.S. 
Trade  Representative's  need  to  include 
such  items  in  GATT  negotiations. 
However,  assurances  have  been  given 
that  this  particular  problem  will  be 
considered  in  the  future. 

Mr.  PRESIDENT,  I  ask  unarUmous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

8.1123 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
RepreaentaUves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
subpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  to  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  SUtes  (19 
U.S.C.  1202)  is  amended  by  Inserting  in  nu- 
merical sequence  the  f  oUowlng  new  item: 


'  J07.70   2-IIMIVl.  <- 


Fiw. 


(praMJed  taf 
■  ilBR403.Si, 
put  IB, 


31/K. 
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(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shaU  apply  with  respect  to  articles  en- 
tered, or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for 
consumption  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

By  Mr.  STAFFORD: 
S  1124.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  with  respect  to 
the  treatment  of  earned  income  for 
purposes  of  the  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children  program,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

WORK  IMCElfTIVE  ACT  OF  1983 

•  Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  31,  1982. 1  met  in  Montpelier,  Vt., 


with  a  nimiber  of  working  mothers 
who  recently  had  lost  supplementary 
welfare  benefits  for  themselves  and 
their  children.  They  are  women  who 
work  for  low  wages  In  the  only  Jobs 
available  to  them,  and  who.  untU  early 
last  year,  were  eligible  for  help  under 
the  work  incentive  provisions  of  the 
aid  to  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren (AFDC)  program. 

As  a  result  of  the  1981  Omnibus  Rec- 
onciliation Act,  there  were  711  Ver- 
monters,  who  lost  the  Incentives  to 
work  that  were  built  Into  the  AFDC 
program.  Another  1,500  had  their  ben- 
efits substantially  reduced,  working 
severe  hardships  on  themselves  and 
their  children. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  es- 
timates that,  because  of  the  work  dis- 
incentive created  by  the  1981  Recon- 
ciliation Amendments,  working  moth- 
ers In  100,000  to  120,000  AFDC  fami- 
lies will  leave  their  Jobs  and  go  com- 
pletely on  welfare. 

I  promised  the  women  I  met  that 
night  that  I  would  begin  work  on  a  bill 
to  restore  work  Incentive  benefits  to 
our  low-income  working  parents.  Last 
August.  I  introduced  the  Work  Incen- 
tive Act  of  1982.  Unfortunately,  there  • 
was  not  sufficient  time  for  consider- 
ation during  the  last  months  of  the 
97th  Congress.  Today.  I  am  reintro- 
ducing the  Work  Incentive  Act. 

The  AFDC  work  Incentive  amend- 
ments I  am  proposing  will  repeal  the 
4-month  limit  on  provisions  of  the 
AFDC  law  that  require  States  to  disre- 
gard certain  portions  of  Income  when 
calculating  benefits.  Under  the  limit. 
low-Income  working  parents  have  lost 
all  or  part  of  their  benefits  after  work- 
ing for  4  months. 

Without  those  small  monthly  checks 
and  other  benefits  such  as  medicaid., 
many  working  parents  are  unable  to 
meet  the  needs  of  their  children.  Some 
have  stopped  working  already.  Others 
are  facing  the  hard  choice  of  staying 
home  with  their  chUdren  to  regain- 
benefits  and  ease  their  families'  bur- 
dens, or  keeping  their  jobs,  whUe  sacri- 
ficing such  basic  necessities  as  ade- 
quate food  and  medical  care. 

My  amendments  will  require  States 
to  calculate  AFDC  eligibUity  according 
to  a  formula  that  will  assure  that  a 
low-income  working  parent  realized  at 
least  a  small  financial  advantage  for 
going  out  to  work. 

Specifically,  my  amendments  will 
allow  the  amount  of  earnings  used  to 
calculate  benefits  to  be  reduced  by  20 
percent  of  gross  Income  for  working 
expenses.  Monthly  chUd  care  ex- 
penses, up  to  $160  a  month  per  chUd, 
will  also  be  disregarded  in  determining 
Income. 

In  addition,  the  first  $50  of  monthly 
Income,  and  one-third  of  net  remain- 
ing income  will  be  disregarded  in  cal- 
culating benefits.  It  Is  this  provision 
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that  will  make  working  at  least  slight- 
ly more  profitable  than  not  working. 

Last  year  when  I  introduced  this  bill, 
my  office  was  contacted  by  a  business 
manager  in  Vermont  who  said  he  has 
spent  2  years  training  a  young  mother 
who  has  lost  her  work  incentive  sup- 
port She  needs  $150  a  month  to  get 
by  and  the  business  is  unable  to  pay  it. 
so  she  will  be  quitting  work  to  go  on 
welfare. 

The  manager  complains  that  this 
new  form  of  federalism  is  counterpro- 
ductive if  he  is  to  pay  taxes  to  support 
someone  who  is  not  working. 

I  want  to  point  out  that,  whUe  the 
bill  I  am  proposing  will  keep  parents 
such  as  this  one  working  and  ease 
their  financial  hardships,  it  also  will 
solve  some  of  the  basic  problems  that 
existed  before  the  1981  changes. 

It  maintains  the  cap  on  gross 
income,  and  it  calculates  the  one-third 
provision  on  net,  rather  than  gross 
Income.  These  significantly  lower  the 
amount  of  income  a  worker  can  have 
and  still  receive  benefits. 

The  result  of  adopting  my  amend- 
ments will  be  a  law  that  solves  the 
basic  problems  the  1981  act  was 
aiming  at,  while  restoring  benefits  to 
the  neediest  of  our  working  families, 
and  most  important,  restoring  the  in- 
centive to  work. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Rccoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro.  as  follows: 

S.  1134 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Work  Incentive 
Act  of  1983". 

TRXATlCXirT  or  EASJf  IMGS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  402(aH8)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(8)  provide  that,  in  making  the  determi- 
nation under  paragraph  (7)  with  respect  to 
any  month,  the  State  agency— 

"<A)  shall  disregard  all  of  the  earned 
income  of  each  dependent  child  receiving 
aid  to  families  with  dependent  children  who 
is  (as  determined  by  the  State  in  accordance 
with  standards  prescribed  by  the  Secretary) 
a  full-time  student,  or  a  part-time  student 
who  is  not  a  full-time  employee,  attending  a 
school,  college,  or  university,  or  a  course  of 
vocational  or  technical  training  designed  to 
fit  him  for  gainful  employment; 

"(B)  shall  disregard  from  the  total  earned 
income  of  any  child  who  is  claiming  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  chUdren,  any  rela- 
tive who  is  claiming  such  aid,  and  any  other 
individual  (living  in  the  same  home  as  such 
relative  and  child)  whose  needs  are  taken 
into  account  in  making  such  determination, 
the  first  $50  of  such  total  earned  income  for 
such  month; 

"(C)  shall  disregard  from  the  total  earned 
income  of  the  persons  specified  in  subpara- 
graph (B)  an  amount  equal  to  20  percent  of 
the  total  (determined  prior  to  the  applica- 
tion of  subparagraph  (B))  of  any  amounts 
received  by  such  persons  In  such  month  as 
wages  or  salary  or  as  net  earnings  from  self- 
employment,  plus  the  full  amount  of  any 


costs  incurred  by  them  in  producing  self-em- 
ployment income  in  such  month; 

"(D)  shall  disregard  from  the  total  earned 
income  of  the  persons  specified  in  subpara- 
graph (B)  an  amount  equal  to  the  cost  of 
care  In  such  month  for  a  dependent  child,  or 
an  incapacitated  individual  living  in  the 
same  home  as  the  dependent  child,  receiv- 
ing aid  to  families  with  dependent  chUdren 
and  requiring  such  care  for  such  month,  to 
the  extent  that  such  amount  does  not 
exceed  $160  for  any  one  such  child  or  indi- 
vidual; 

"(E)  shall  disregard  from  the  total  earned 
income  of  the  persons  specified  in  subpara- 
graph (B)  a  standard  amount  equal  to  the 
average  monthly  cost  of  an  employee  contri- 
bution for  a  group  health  insurance  policy 
or  plan  for  a  family  in  such  State  (as  deter- 
mined by  the  State):  and 

"(P)  shall  disregard  from  the  total  earned 
income  of  the  persons  specified  in  subpara- 
graph (B)  an  amoimt  equal  to  one-third  of 
the  amount  of  such  earned  income  not  al- 
ready disregarded  under  subparagraph  (B), 
(C),  (D),  or  (E); 

except  that  If  a  child  who  is  one  of  the  per- 
sons specified  in  subparagraph  (B)  is  also  in- 
cluded under  subparagraph  (A),  no  income 
of  such  child  to  which  such  subparagraph 
(A)  applies  shall  be  taken  into  account  in 
applying  subparagraph  (B).  (C).  (D).  (E).  or 
(P):  and  except  that  (with  respect  to  any 
month)  the  State  agency— 

"(P)  shall  not  disregard,  under  subpara- 
graph (B)  or  (P),  any  earned  income  of  any 
one  of  the  persons  specified  in  subpara- 
graph (B)  if  such  person— 

"(1)  terminated  his  employment  or  re- 
duced his  earned  income  without  good  cause 
within  such  period  (of  not  less  than  thirty 
days)  preceding  such  month  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary; 

"(ii)  refused  without  good  cause,  within 
such  period  preceding  such  month  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  to  accept 
employment  in  which  he  Is  able  to  engage 
which  is  offered  through  the  public  employ- 
ment offices  of  the  State,  or  is  otherwise  of- 
fered by  an  employer  if  the  offer  of  such 
employer  is  determined  by  the  SUte  or  local 
agency  administering  the  SUte  plan,  after 
notification  by  him,  to  be  a  bona  fide  offer 
of  employment;  or 

"(ill)  failed  without  good  cause  to  make  a 
timely  report  (as  prescribed  by  the  State 
plan)  to  the  State  agency  of  earned  income 
received  in  such  month; 

"(O)  shall  not  disregard,  under  subpara- 
graph (B)  or  (P),  any  income  derived  from 
participation  in  a  project  maintained  under 
the  programs  established  by  section  432(b) 
(2)  and  (3);  and 

"(H)  shall  not  disregard,  under  subpara- 
graph (B)  or  (P),  any  earned  income  of  any 
of  the  persons  specified  in  subparagraph  (B) 
if  with  respect  to  such  month  the  income  of 
the  persons  so  specified  was  in  excess  of 
their  need  as  determined  by  the  State 
agency  pursuant  to  paragraph  (7)  (without 
regard  to  subparagraphs  (A),  (B),  and  (F)  of 
this  paragraph),  unless,  for  any  one  of  the 
four  months  preceding  such  month,  the 
needs  of  such  person  were  met  by  the  fur- 
nishing of  aid  under  the  plan;". 

(b)  Section  402(aK17)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "paragraph  (8)(A) 
(1)  or  (11)"  in  the  matter  preceding  subpara- 
graph (A)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"paragraph  (8)  (A)  or  (B)". 

TREATMKlfT  OP  KARNKD  IHCOMK  CRKDn 

Sk.  3.  Section  402(dXl)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  Por  purposes  of  paragraphs  (7)  and 
(8)  of  subsection  (a),  any  refund  of  Pederal 
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income  taxes  made  by  reason  of  section  43 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relat- 
ing to  earned  income  credit)  and  any  pay- 
ment made  by  an  employer  under  section 
3507  of  such  Code  (relating  to  advance  pay- 
ment of  earned  Income  credit)  shall  be  con- 
sidered earned  income.". 

■rraUTlVB  SATE 

Sk.  4.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  on  October  1,  1983; 
except  that  any  of  such  amendments  may, 
at  the  option  of  a  State,  be  made  effective 
in  that  State  on  any  earlier  date  (on  or  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act) 
which  the  State  may  designate.* 


By  Mr.  HELMS: 
S.  1125.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  individual  retirement 
security  accoimts;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

iin>nm>UAL  RrmtntENT  SEcuRrrv  act  op  1 983 
•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  broaden 
and  strengthen  our  Nation's  social  se- 
curity system  and  to  insure  every 
working  American  the  right  to  save 
and  invest  in  a  private  account  for  his 
or  her  own  retirement  security. 

My  bill,  the  Individual  Retirement 
Security  Act  of  1983,  is  identical  to 
title  1  of  S.  541,  the  Social  Seciuity 
Guarantee  and  Individual  Retirement 
Act  of  1983,  a  comprehensive  serial  se- 
curity reform  bill  I  introduced  this 
past  February.  Even  though  Congress 
has  passed  a  bailout  which  puriwrts  to 
help  social  security  meet  its  financial 
obligations  for  a  few  more  years,  we 
must  continue  to  look  at  alternatives 
for  real  reform  that  will  make  the 
system  sound. 

Americans  deserve  more  than  the 
present  bankrupt  retirement  system. 
Not  until  social  security's  financial 
crisis  made  the  headlines  last  year  did 
many  wct^king  men  and  women  learn 
how  thefr  Govemment-sponsored  re- 
tirement system  works.  I  have  bushels 
of  letters  from  individuals  who  honest- 
ly believe  their  pajrroll  taxes  were  ac- 
cumulating in  an  account  here  in 
Washington,  awaiting  their  retire- 
ment. They  could  not  believe  that 
social  security  is  little  more  than  a 
petty  cash  fimd,  where  tax  money  col- 
lected this  week  is  paid  out  in  benefits 
next  week.  And  I  am  sure  they  were 
also  shocked  to  learn  that  their  pay- 
roU  taxes  were  not  enough  to  pay  ex- 
isting obligations  and  that  even  higher 
taxes  would  be  needed. 

I  hope  Americans  will  not  be  lulled 
into  any  false  sense  of  security  by  the 
recently  enacted  bailout  package. 
Even  if  it  succeeds  in  paying  the  bills 
until  1990  or  so,  the  prospect  of  total 
collapse  of  the  social  security  system 
still  looms  ahead. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing would  offer  working  men  and 
women  an  alternative — or  should  I  say 
a  supplement— to  the  present  bank- 
rupt. Government-run  retirement 
system. 


liy  plan  would  authorize  every 
American  worker  to  establish  an  "Indi- 
vidual Retirement  Security  Account" 
in  whatever  authorized  institution  he 
or  she  chooses,  be  it  a  local  bank, 
credit  union,  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tion, or  whatever.  These  fiduciaries 
would  be  qualified  under  standards 
similar  to  those  under  Treasury  regu- 
lations section  1.401-12(n). 

This  new  kind  of  accoxint  would  be 
similar  to  the  IRA  accounts  most 
people  know  about  already,  but  with  a 
big  difference.  The  difference  would 
be  that  a  tax  credit,  instead  of  a  tax 
deduction,  would  be  given  for  deposits 
in  these  individual  retirement  security 
accounts.  A  tax  credit  means  a  dollar- 
for-dollar  tax  writeoff,  the  kind  that 
means  something  to  the  small  and 
medium  income  taxpayer. 

Individuals  could  contribute  to  these 
IRSA's  any  amounts  they  choose.  Por 
every  dollar  contributed  to  an  IRSA, 
the  Individual  would  be  entitled  to 
claim  a  20-cent8-on-the-dollar  credit 
against  income  tax  liability,  up  to  a 
irtaTimiim  credit  of  20  percent  of  the 
amount  paid  that  year  by  the  individ- 
ual to  the  social  security  trust  fund. 
To  the  extent  the  individual  elects  to 
take  advantage  of  the  income  tax 
credit,  his  future  pension  claims 
against  the  common  social  security 
trust  fxmd  would  be  reduced  according 
to  an  actuarial  formula.  Maximum  uti- 
lization of  the  income  tax  credit  each 
year  for  20  years  would  reduce  the  in- 
dividual's OASI  claims  to  zero.  Lesser 
utilization  would  reduce  the  trust 
fund's  liabilities  proportionately. 

Interest,  dividends,  and  capital  gains 
acctmiulated  in  the  IRSA  account 
would  be  tax  exempt,  and  annuities 
and  withdrawals  from  it  upon  retire- 
ment anytime  after  age  62  would  be 
tax  free.  Funds  held  in  an  IRSA  ac- 
count could  be  used  tax  free  by  a 
worker  before  age  62  to  acquire  life  in- 
surance, health  insurance,  or  disability 
insurance.  The  individual  could  par- 
ticipate with  his  fiduciary  in  managing 
the  IRSA  account  as  a  fully  funded  in- 
dividual retirement  program. 

Por  the  first  10  years  after  enact- 
ment, an  individual  could  set  up  an  in- 
dividual retirement  security  accoimt 
and  receive  tax  credits.  Then,  starting 
in  1994.  there  would  begin  a  phased 
transfer  in  which  employers  and  em- 
ployees would  be  required  to  pay  part 
of  their  social  security  taxes  to  the  re- 
spective worker's  individual  retirement 
security  account  instead  of  to  the  Ped- 
eral Government.  As  more  of  the  indi- 
vidual's and  employer's  taxes  go  to  the 
worker's  IRSA.  less  would  be  paid  to 
the  common  OASI  trust  fund  to  pay 
benefits  for  a  declining  number  of 
social  security  beneficiaries. 

By  the  year  2004  the  phased  trans- 
fer would  be  complete,  and  all  payroll 
tax  payments  would  be  made  to  em- 
ployees' IRSA's.  Tax  credits  would  be 
avaUable  between  1994  and  2004  for 


amounts  invested  in  an  IRSA  above 
the  amoimt  deposited  by  employees 
and  employers  via  the  PICA  deduc- 
tion. The  credit  would  phase  to  zero  as 
the  OASI  component  of  the  PICA  de- 
duction phased  to  zero  by  the  year 
2004. 

I  asked  experts  to  estimate  the 
amount  of  money  that  would  be  saved 
and  invested  in  the  private  sector  as 
gnuiually  increasing  percentages  of 
the  population  began  to  participate  in 
IRSA's.  Por  example,  if  only  38  per- 
cent of  our  Nation's  workers  elect  to 
establish  IRSA's  during  the  next  10 
years,  a  whopping  $271,401  million  will 
have  been  invested.  Think  what  this 
new  supply  of  savings  could  do  for  our 
economy. 

The  following  table  provides  a 
breakdown  of  the  experts'  estimates: 
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Mr.  President,  I  believe  in  incremen- 
tal success.  The  Congress  recently 
adopted  10  of  20  sections  of  my  origi- 
nal reform  bill,  S.  541.  The  Senate  has 
asked  the  Department  of  Treasury  to 
conduct  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
private  retirement  accounts  I  am  pro- 
posing and  report  its  findings  to  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee.  Certainly, 
progress  is  being  made. 

One  day,  Mr.  President.  Congress 
will  be  obliged  to  adopt  a  retirement 
system  along  the  lines  of  my  proposal 
to  replace  the  womout  Govemment- 
nin  system  we  have  now.  My  hope  is 
that  prudent  steps  will  be  taken  now 
to  facilitate  a  smooth,  gradual  transi- 
tion that  will  not  jeopardize  a  penny  " 
of  benefits. 

I  ask  unanimous  (»nsent  that  the 
text  of  my  bill  be  printed  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcobo,  as  follows: 

S.  1125 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of  the    United   States    of, 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Individual  Retire- 
ment Security  Act  of  1983".  .    • 


OASI  liabilities  would  shrink  as  par- 
ticipation in  IRSA's  increased.  By  the 
year  2045,  according  to  my  projections, 
residual  OASI  liabilities  would  be  re- 
duced to  zero. 

The  following  chart  shows  projected 
OASI  and  IRSA  participation  and 
fiscal  impact  through  the  year  2050: 
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ESTABLISHMEirr  OP  IRDrVIDUAL  I 
SBCUHTTY  ACCOUHTS 

Sbctiok  1.  Title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof ' 
the  following  new  section: 

"KSTABUSHMKHT  OF  IHBIVmUAI.  RETIKKICKirT 

sKnmrrY  accoomts 
"Sk.  234.  (a)  After  December  31,  1993,  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Himian  Services 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  es- 
tablish for  individual— 

"(1)  upon  whom  section  1401(a)  or  3101  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  imposes 
a  tax.  and 

"(2)  who  does  not  have  an  Individual  re- 
tirement security  account  with  a  qualifed  fi- 
duciary pursuant  to  section  13(KdXlKAKl) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 
an  Individual  retirement  security  account, 
to  be  maintained  in  the  Treasury  as  a  sepa- 
rate book  account. 

"(bKl)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shaU  pay  into  the  individual  retirement  se- 
curity account  esUblished  under  subsection 
(a)  or  under  section  130(cKlKAKi)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect 
to  such  individual  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  of  taxes  paid  with  respect  to  the 
wages  and  self-employment  income  of  such 
individual  under  sections  1401(d),  3101(e), 
and  3111(d)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  pay  such 
amounts  into  such  account  within  30  days 
of  the  date  of  which  such  taxes  are  paid. 

"(c)  An  Individual  may  contribute  to  such 
account  amounts  other  than  the  amounts 
contributed  to  such  account  on  his  behalf 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  sub- 
section (b). 

"(d)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
invest  amounts  deposited  In  individual  re- 
tirement security  accounts  in  obligations  of 
the  Unites  SUtes,  and  amounts  so  invested 
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shaU  emm  interest  in  accordance  with  the 
temu  of  such  obligations. 

"(e)  Amounts  deposited  in  an  individual 
retirement  security  account  established 
with  respect  to  an  individual  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  may  be  withdrawn  before  such  indi- 
vidual attains  age  62  only  If— 

"(1)  the  amount  withdrawn  from  such  ac- 
count is  used  for  a  purpose  described  in  sec- 
tion 13<KaK2XB)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954.  or 

"(3)  the  amount  withdrawn  from  such  ac- 
count is  deposited  immediately  in  an  indi- 
vidual retirement  security  account  estab- 
lished by  such  indlvdual  with  a  qualified  fi- 
duciary (as  defined  in  section  130(cK2)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954). 

"(f)  The  interest  of  an  individual  in  the 
balance  of  an  individual  retirement  security 
account  established  with  respect  to  such  in- 
dividual pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall  not 
be  forfeitable.". 

TAX  CREDrr  roR  AMOUNTS  coirnuBurn)  to 

nroiVIDUAL  RmRXXKHT  SECURITT  ACCOUIfT 

Sk.  2.  (a)  Subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  chm>ter  1  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  credits  allow- 
able against  tax)  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  440  the  following  new  section: 

"^BC   44H.   CONTUBUnONS   TO    INDIVIDUAL   RE- 
nSEMENT  SKCURrrY  ACCOCNT. 

"(a)  Okrkral  Ruul— In  the  case  of  an  In- 
dividual, there  shall  be  allowed  as  a  credit 
against  the  tax  imposed  by  this  chapter  for 
the  taxable  year  an  amount  equal  to  20  per- 
cent of  the  amounts  contributed  by  the  tax- 
payer to  an  individual  retirement  security 
account  of  the  taxpayer  during  the  taxable 
year  (other  than  amounts  paid  Into  such  ac- 
count on  behalf  of  such  individual  under 
section  234(b>  of  the  Social  Security  Act). 

"(b)  LnoTATioM.— The  amount  of  any  con- 
tributions taken  into  account  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of 
taxes  paid  by  the  taxpayer  to  the  Federal 
Old  Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  Trust 
Fund  under  section  3101  for  the  taxable 
year. 

"(c)  Individual  RrmuDfENT  Sbctjhity  Ac- 
COOKT.— For  purposes  of  this  section,  "the 
term  'individual  retirement  security  ac- 
count' shall  have  the  meaning  given  to  such 
term  by  section  130(cKl).". 

(bxi)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  6401  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  excessive  credit  is 
treated  as  overpayments)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and  43  (relating  to 
earned  income  credit),"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "43  (relating  to  earned  Income 
credit),  and  44H  (relating  to  contributions 
to  individual  retirement  securltjPaccount).", 
and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "39  and  43"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "39,  43,  and  44". 

(2)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  55(f)  of  such 
Code  (defining  regular  tax)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "39  and  43"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "39,  43,  and  44H". 

(c)  In  prescribing  the  forms  by  which  any 
individual  liable  for  suiy  tax  Imposed  by  sub- 
title A  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
shall  make  a  return  for  taxable  years  begin- 
ning after  E>ecember  31.  1983,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall  ensure  that  any  such 
Individual  who  is  eligible  for  a  credit  under 
section  44H  of  such  Code  may  claim  the 
credit  allowable  under  such  section  on  any 
such  form. 

(d)  The  Table  of  sections  for  subpart  A  of 
part  rv  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  such 
Code  is  amended  by  Inserting  before  the 
item  relating  to  section  45  the  following  new 
item: 


"Sec.  44H.  Contributions  to  individual  re- 
tirement security  account", 
(e)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 

shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 

December  21,  1983,  and  before  January  1, 

2004. 

EXCLUSION  PROM  GROSS  INCOMK  OP  INCOME 
KARNKD  ON  AMOUNTS  CONTRIBUTED  TO  INDI- 
VIDUAL RKTIRZMENT  SECURITY  ACCOUNT 

Sic.  3.  (a)  Part  lU  of  subchapter  B  of 
chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  items  specifically  excluded 
from  gross  income)  is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating section  130  as  section  131  and  by  in- 
serting after  section  129  the  following  new 
section: 

"SBC  13*.  INCOME  FROM  INDIVIDUAL  RETIREMENT 
SECUUTV  ACCOUNT. 

"(a)  In  Okneral.— Gross  Income  does  not 
Include  income  which— 

"(1)  accrues  on  amounts  contributed  to  an 
individual  retirement  security  account,  and 

"(2KA)  remains  in  such  account  until  the 
taxpayer  attains  age  62,  or 

"(B)  is  withdrawn  from  such  account 
before  the  taxpayer  attains  age  62  for  the 
purchase  of  life  insurance,  health  insurance, 
or  dlsabUity  insurance  for  the  taxpayer. 

"(b)  Account  Exempt  Prom  Tax.— Any  in- 
dividual retirement  security  account  is 
exempt  from  taxation  under  this  subtitle. 

"(c)  DxriNiTioNS.— For  purposes  of  this 
section- 

"(1)  Individual  retirement  securitt  ac- 
CODNT.— The  term  'individual  retirement  se- 
curity account'  means  an  account— 

"(A)  which  is  established  by— 

"(1)  the  taxpayer  with  a  qualified  fiduci- 
ary, or 

"(11)  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
on  behalf  of  the  taxpayer  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 234  of  the  Social  Security  Act; 

"(B)  which  by  written  agreement  or  appli- 
cable law  provides  that— 

"(1)  amounts  may  be  withdrawn  therefrom 
before  the  taxpayer  attains  age  62  only  for 
the  purposes  specified  in  subsection 
(aK2KB).  and 

"(11)  the  Interest  of  the  taxpayer  in  the 
balance  of  his  account  is  not  forfeitable:  and 

"(C)  to  whlch- 

"(1)  the  taxpayer  makes  contributions. 

"(11)  contributions  are  made  on  behalf  of 
the  taxpayer  pursuant  to  section  3101(e). 
3111(d).  or  1401(d),  or 

"(ill)  contributions  are  made  in  the 
manner  described  in  both  clause  (1)  and 
clause  (11); 

in  order  to  ensure  the  taxpayer  an  adequate 
retirement  income  upon  attaining  age  62. 

"(2)  Qualified  fiduciary.- The  term 
'qualified  fiduciary'  means  a  bank  or  other 
person  who  demonstrates  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Secretary  that  the  manner  in  which 
he  will  administer  the  account  will  be  con- 
sistent with  the  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion. An  account  shall  not  be  disqualified 
under  this  paragraph  merely  because  a 
person  other  than  the  fiduciary  so  adminis- 
tering the  account  may  be  granted,  in  the 
instrument  creating  the  account,  the  power 
to  control  the  investment  of  the  account 
funds  either  by  directing  Investments  (in- 
cluding reinvestments,  disposals,  and  ex- 
changes) or  by  disapproving  proposed  in- 
vestments (including  reinvestments,  dispos- 
als, and  exchanges).". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31. 1983. 


REDUCTION  OP  OASI  TAX  AND  ESTABLISHMENT 
OP  MANDATORY  IR8A  CONTRIBUTIONS 

Sec.  4.  (a)(1)  Section  3101(a)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  rate 
of  tax  on  employees)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  all  after  "3121(b))—"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(1)  with  respect  to  wages  received  during 
the  calendar  years  1982  through  1993.  the 
rate  shall  be  5.40  percent; 

"(2)  with  respect  to  wages  received  during 
the  calendar  year  1994.  the  rate  shall  be 
4.975  percent; 

"(3)  with  respect  to  wages  received  during 
the  calendar  year  1995,  the  rate  shall  be  4.2 
percent: 

"(4)  with  respect  to  wages  received  during 
the  calendar  year  1996,  the  rate  shall  be 
4.145  percent; 

"(5)  with  respect  to  wages  received  during 
the  calendar  year  1997,  the  rate  shall  be 
3.73  percent: 

"(6)  with  respect  to  wages  received  during 
the  calendar  year  1998.  the  rate  shall  be 
3.315  percent; 

"(7)  with  respect  to  wages  received  during 
the  calendar  year  1999,  the  rate  shall  be  2.9 
percent; 

"(8)  with  respect  to  wages  received  during 
the  calendar  year  2000,  the  rate  shall  be 
2.485  percent; 

"(9)  with  respect  to  wages  received  during 
the  calendar  year  2001,  the  rate  shall  be 
2.07  percent; 

"(10)  with  respect  to  wages  received 
during  the  calendar  year  2002,  the  rate  shall 
be  1.655  percent; 

"(11)  with  respect  to  wages  received 
during  the  calendar  year  2003.  the  rate  shall 
be  1.24  percent: 

"(12)  with  respect  to  wages  received 
during  the  calendar  year  2003.  the  rate  shall 
be  0.825  percent.". 

(2)  Section  3111  (a)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  rate  of  tax  on  employers)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  all  after  "3121(b))—"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(1)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during  the 
calendar  years  1982  through  1983.  the  rate 
shall  be  5.40  percent; 

"(2)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during  the 
calendar  year  1994.  the  rate  shall  be  4.975 
percent; 

"(3)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during  the 
calendar  year  1995,  the  rate  shall  be  4.2  per- 
cent; 

"(4)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during  the 
calendar  year  1996,  the  rate  shall  be  4.145 
percent; 

"(5)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during  the 
calendar  year  1997.  the  rate  shall  be  3.73 
percent; 

"(6)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during  the 
calendar  year  1998,  the  rate  shall  be  3.315 
percent; 

"(7)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during  the 
calendar  year  1999,  the  rate  shaU  be  2.9  per- 
cent: 

"(8)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during  the 
calendar  year  2000,  the  rate  shall  be  2.485 
percent: 

"(9)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during  the 
calendar  year  2001,  the  rate  shall  be  2.07 
percent: 

"(10)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during 
the  calendar  year  2002,  the  rate  shall  be 
1.655  percent; 

"(11)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during 
the  calendar  year  2003,  the  rate  shall  be 
1.24  percent:  and 

"(12)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during 
the  calendar  year  2003,  the  rate  shall  be 
0.825  percent.". 


(3)  SecUon  1401(e)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  rate  of  tax  on  self -employment  Income)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  all  after  "taxable 
year"  the  second  place  It  appears  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  begin- 
ning after  December  31,  1981  and  before 
January  1,  1994,  the  tax  shall  be  equal  to 
8.06  percent  of  the  amount  of  self-employ- 
ment Income  for  such  taxable  year 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  begin- 
ning after  December  31.  1993  and  before 
January  1.  1996.  the  tax  shall  be  equal  to 
7.4625  percent  of  the  amount  of  self-em- 
ployment Income  for  such  taxable  year 

"(3)  in  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  begin- 
ning after  December  31,  1994  and  before 
January  1, 1996,  the  tax  shall  be  equal  to  6.3 
percent  of  the  amount  of  self-employment 
Income  for  such  taxable  year, 

"(4)  in  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  begin- 
ning after  December  31,  1995  and  before 
January  1.  1997,  the  tax  shaU  be  equal  to 
6.2175  percent  of  the  amount  of  self-em- 
ployment income  for  such  taxable  year; 

"(5)  In  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  begin- 
ning after  December  31.  1996  and  before 
January  1,  1998,  the  tax  shaU  be  equal  to 
5.595  percent  of  the  amount  of  self-employ- 
ment income  for  such  taxable  year, 

"(6)  in  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  begin- 
ning after  December  31,  1997  and  before 
January  1,  1999,  the  tax  shall  be  equal  to 
4.9725  percent  of  the  amount  of  self-em- 
ployment Income  for  such  taxable  yean 

"(7)  in  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  begin- 
ning after  December  31.  1998  and  before 
January  1.  2000,  the  tax  shall  be  equal  to 
4.35  percent  of  the  amount  of  self-employ- 
ment Income  for  such  taxable  yean 

'"(8)  in  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  begin- 
ning after  December  31.  1999  and  before 
January  1,  2001.  the  tax  shaU  be  equal  to 
3.7275  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  self -em- 
ployment Income  for  such  taxable  year; 

""(9)  in  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  begin- 
ning after  December  31.  2000  and  before 
January  1,  2002.  the  tax  shaU  be  equal  to 
3.106  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  self -em- 
ployment Income  for  such  taxable  year, 

"(10)  In  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  2001  and  before 
January  1,  2003,  the  tax  shall  be  equal  to 
2.4825  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  self -em- 
ployment Income  for  such  taxable  year; 

"(11)  in  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  December  31.  2002  and  before 
January  1.  2004.  the  tax  shaU  be  equal  to 
1.86  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  self-em- 
ployment income  for  such  taxable  year  and 
"(12)  in  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  December  31.  2003.  the  tax 
shall  be  equal  to  1.2375  percent  of  the 
amount  of  the  self-employment  Income  for 
such  taxable  year.". 

(bKl)  Section  201(b)(1)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  all  be- 
ginning with  "and  before  January  1.  1983" 
through  "December  31,  1989.". 

(2)  Section  201(bK2)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  all  beginning  with  "and 
before  January  1. 1983"  through  "December 
31  1989.". 

(cKl)  Section  3101  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  rate  of  tax  on 
employees)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  Individual  Retirement  Security  Ac- 
count.—In  addition  to  other  taxes,  a  manda- 
tory contribution  shall  be  made  from  the 
Income  of  every  Individual  to  the  IRSA  ac- 
count of  such  individual  In  an  amount  equal 
to  the  following  percentages  of  the  wages 
(as  defined  in  section  3121(a))  received  by 


him  with  respect  to  employment  (as  defined 
in  aecUon  3131(b)>— 

"(1)  with  respect  to  wages  received  during 
the  calendar  year  1994.  the  rate  shall  be 
0.426  percent; 

"(2)  with  respect  to  wages  received  during 
the  calendar  year  1995,  the  rate  shall  be  1.2 
percent; 

"(3)  with  respect  to  wages  received  during 
the  calendar  year  1996.  the  rate  shall  be 
1.616  percent: 

'"(4)  with  respect  to  wages  received  during 
the  calendar  year  1997.  the  rate  shall  be 
2.030  percent; 

'"(5)  with  respect  to  wages  received  during 
the  calendar  year  1998.  the  rate  shall  be 
2.445  percent; 

"(6)  with  respect  to  wages  received  during 
the  calendar  year  1999.  the  rate  shall  be 
2.860  percent; 

"(7)  with  respect  to  wages  received  dilring 
the  calendar  year  2000,  the  rate  shall  be 
3.273  percent; 

"(8)  with  respect  to  wages  received  during 
the  calendar  year  2001.  the  rate  shall  be 
3.690  percent; 

"(9)  with  respect  to  wages  received  during 
the  calendar  year  2002.  the  rate  shall  be 
4.106  percent; 

"(10)  with  respect  to  wages  received 
during  the  calendar  year  2003,  the  rate  shall 
be  4.520  percent:  and 

""(11)  with  respect  to  vases  received 
during  calendar  years  after  2003,  the  rate 
shall  be  4.575  percent.". 

(2)  Section  3111  of  such  Code  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(d)  Individual  Retirement  Security  Ac- 
count.—In  addition  to  other  taxes,  there  is 
hereby  imposed  on  every  employer  an  excise 
tax,  with  respect  to  having  individuals  in  his 
employ,  equal  to  the  following  percentages 
of  the  wages  (as  defined  in  section  3121  (a) 
and  (f ))  paid  by  him  with  respect  to  employ- 
ment (as  defined  in  secUon  3121(b))— 

""(1)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during  the 
calendar  year  1994.  the  rate  shall  be  0.425 
percent; 

""(2)  with  respect  to  wages  psUd  during  the 
calendar  year  1995.  the  rate  shall  be  1.2  per- 

'"(3)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during  the 
calendar  year  1996,  the  rate  shall  be  1.615 
percent; 

"(4)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during  the 
calendar  year  1997,  the  rate  shaU  be  2.030 
percent; 

""(5)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during  the 
calendar  year  1998.  the  rate  shaU  be  2.445 
percent; 

•"(6)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during  the 
calendar  year  1999.  the  rate  shaU  be  2.880 
percent; 

"(7)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during  the 
calendar  year  2000.  the  rate  shaU  be  3.276 
percent; 

""(8)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during  the 
calendar  year  2001.  the  rate  shall  be  3.690 
percent: 

"(9)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during  the 
calendar  year  2002,  the  rate  shall  be  4.105 
percent;  .^  ^  _, 

"'(10)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during 
the  calendar  year  2003,  the  rate  shall  be 
4.520  percent:  and 

'"(11)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during 
the  calendar  years  after  2003,  the  rate  shall 
be  4.575  percent.". 

(3)  Section  1401  of  such  Code  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

""(d)  Individual  Retirement  Security  Ac- 
count.—In  addition  to  other  taxes,  there 


shall  be  made  for  each  taxable  year,  from 
the  self-employment  Income  of  every  indi- 
vidual, a  mandatory  contribution  to  the    ■ 
IRSA  account  of  such  individual  as  follows: 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  begin- 
ning after  December  31,  1993,  and  before 
January  1,  1995,  the  contribution  shall  be 
equal  to  0.6375  percent  of  the  amount  of  the 
self-employment  Income  for  such  taxable 
year, 

"(3)  in  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  begin- 
ning after  December  31,  1994.  and  before 
January  1.  1996,  the  contribution  shall  be 
equal  to  1.8  percent  of  the  amount  of  the 
self-employment  income  for  such  taxable  ' 
year. 

"(3)  in  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  begin-  . 
ning  after  December  31,  1995,  and  before 
January  1,  1997,  the  contribution  sliall  be 
equal  to  2.4225  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  ■ 
self-employment  income  for  such  taxable 
year, 

"(4)  in  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  begin- 
ning after  E)ecember  31,  1996,  and  before 
January  1,  1998,  the  contribution  shall  be 
equal  to  3.045  percent  of  the  amount  of  the 
self-employment  Income  for  such  taxable 
year 

"(5)  In  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  begin- 
ning after  December  31,  1997,  and  before 
January  1,  1999,  the  contribution  shall  be 
equal  to  3.6675  percent  of  the  amount  of  the 
self-employment  Income  for  such  taxable 

year 

"(6)  in  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  begin- 
ning after  December  31,  1998,  and  before 
January  1,  2000,  the  contribution  shall  be 
equal  to  4.29  percent  of  the  amount  of  the 
self-emplojrment  income  for  such  taxable 

year 

"(7)  in  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  begin- 
ning after  December  31,  1999,  and  before 
January  1,  2001,  the  contribution  shaU  be 
equal  to  4.9125  percent  of  the  amount  of  the 
self-employment  Income  for  such  taxable 

year 

"(8)  In  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  begin- 
ning after  December  31,  2000,  and  before 
January  1,  2002,  the  contribution  shaU  be 
equal  to  5.535  percent  of  the  amount  of  the 
self-employment  Income  for  such  taxable 

yean 

"(9)  in  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  begin- 
ning after  December  31,  2001,  and  before 
January  1,  2003,  the  contribution  shall  be 
equal  to  6.1575  percent  of  the  amount  of  the 
self-employment  income  for  such  taxable 

year 

"(10)  In  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  2002,  and  before 
January  1,  2004,  the  contribution  shall  be 
equal  to  6.75  percent  of  the  amount  of  the 
self-employment  Income  for  such  taxable 

year 

•"(11)  in  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  December  31.  2003.  the  contri- 
bution shaU  be  equal  to  6.8625  percent  of 
the  amount  of  the  self -employment  Income 
for  such  taxable  year.". 


CHANGE  IN  PRUIARY  INSURANCE  AMOUNT  TO 
REPLBCT  REDUCTION  IN  OASI  TAX 

Sec.  5.  Section  215  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection: 

■"(JKl)  For  purposes  of  determining  old- 
age  and  survivors  Insurance  benefits  based 
upon  the  wages  and  self-employment 
Income  of  an  individual  with  respect  to 
whom  contributions  are  made  to  an  Individ- 
ual security  retirement  accoimt,  such  pri- 
mary Insurance  amount  shall  be  reduced  by 
an  amount  that  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such 
primary  insurance  amount  (as  determined 
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without  regkrd  to  this  subsection)  u  the 
IRSA  offset  amount  determined  with  re- 
q>ect  to  such  individual  bean  to  the  present 
value  of  the  OASI  annuity  amount  deter- 
mined with  respect  to  such  individual. 

"(3)  For  purpoaes  of  this  subsection— 

"(A)  The  term  'individual  retirement  secu- 
rity account'  shall  have  the  meaning  given 
to  such  term  in  section  13(KcKl)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

"(B)  The  term  'IRSA  offset  amount' 
meana.  with  respect  to  an  individual  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1),  an  amount  equal 
to  the  sum  of — 

"(i)  amounts— 

"(I)  contributed  by  such  Individual  to  the 
individual  retirement  security  account  es- 
tablished with  respect  to  such  individual. 
and 

"(II)  taken  into  account  for  purposes  of 
determining  a  credit  allowed  to  such  Individ- 
ual under  section  44H  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954, 

(compounded,  for  the  period  beginning  with 
the  date  on  which  the  return  in  which  such 
credit  was  claimed  was  required  to  be  filed 
and  ending  with  the  date  on  which  such  in- 
dividual retires,  by  the  social  security  yield 
rate  determined  with  respect  to  such  indi- 
vidual); and 

"(11)  amounts  paid  to  the  individual  retire- 
ment security  account  of  such  individual 
under  sections  1401(d).  1301(e).  and  1311(d) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (com- 
pounded, for  the  periods  beginning  with  the 
date  on  which  such  amount  was  paid  Into 
such  account  and  ending  with  the  date  on 
which  such  individual  retires,  by  the  social 
security  yield  rate  determined  with  respect 
to  such  individual); 

"(CKi)  The  term  'present  value  of  OASI 
benefit  annuity  amount'  means  an  amount 
that  would.  Lf  invested  at  a  rate  of  interest 
equal  to  the  rate  of  interest  payable  on 
United  States  Treasury  bills  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  period  of  entitlement  deter- 
mined with  respect  to  the  wages  and  self- 
employment  income  of  an  individual, 
produce  by  the  end  of  such  period  of  entitle- 
ment, an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of 
benefits  which  would  be  payable  under  sec- 
tion 202  on  the  basis  of  such  wages  and  self- 
employment  income  (but  for  the  application 
of  paragraph  (1))  for  such  period  of  entitle- 
ment. 

"(11)  In  determining  the  amount  of  bene- 
fits which  would  be  payable  for  the  period 
of  entitlement  determined  with  respect  to 
the  wages  and  self-employment  income  of 
an  individual,  the  rate  of  the  cost-of-living 
increase  under  subsection  (I)  for  the  cost-of- 
living  computation  quarter  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  beginning  of  such  period  of  enti- 
tlement shall  be  assumed  to  apply  to  each 
base  quarter  in  such  period  of  entitlement. 

"(D)  The  term  'period  of  entitlement' 
means,  with  respect  to  the  wages  and  self- 
employment  income  of  an  individual  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1),  the  period  begin- 
ning with  the  date  on  which  such  individual 
retires  and  ending  with  the  date  on  which 
such  individual  would  attain  the  expecta- 
tion of  life  (determined  in  accordance  with 
the  official  life  table  and  in  accordance  with 
the  applicable  provisions  of  this  Act  as  in 
effect  on  the  first  day  of  such  period). 

"(E)  The  term  'social  security  yield  rate' 
means,  with  respect  to  an  individual  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1),  the  rate  of  yield 
that,  if  earned  on  the  OASI  tax  amount  de- 
termined with  respect  to  such  individual,  for 
the  period  beginning  with  the  date  on  which 
such  taxes  were  paid  and  ending  with  the 
date  on  which  such  individual  retires,  would 


produce  an  amount  equal  to  the  present 
value  of  the  OASI  benefit  annuity  amount 
determined  with  respect  to  such  IndivlduaJ. 

"(F)  The  term  'OASI  tax  amount'  means 
with  respect  to  an  Individual  described  in 
paragraph  (1),  the  amount  of  taxes  paid  to 
the  Federal  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insur- 
ance Trust  Fund  with  respect  to  such  indi- 
vidual under  sections  3101(a).  3111(a),  and 
1401(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  during  the  80  highest  quarters  of  cov- 
erage for  such  individual. 

"(G)  The  term  'cost-of-living  computation 
quarter'  shall  have  the  meaning  given  to 
such  term  in  subsection  (i)(lKB). 

"(H)  The  term  base  quarter'  shall  have 
the  meaning  given  to  such  term  in  subsec- 
tion (IH  IK  A). 

"(I)  The  term  'quarter  of  coverage'  shall 
have  the  meaning  given  to  such  term  in  sec- 
tion 213(aK2). 

"(J)  The  term  'official  life  table'  means 
the  life  table  for  total  persons  in  the  United 
States  that  is  prepared  decennially  by  the 
National  Center  for  Health  Statistics  for 
the  3-year  period  centering  around  the  year 
of  the  decennial  population  census.".* 


By  Mr.  METZENBAUM  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Cran- 
ston,   Mr.     DURENBERGER,     Mr. 

Levin,  Mr.  Cochran,  Mr.  Spec- 
ter,      Mi.      Prbssler,       Mr. 
Gorton,    Mr.    Kennedy,    Mr. 
MoTNiHAN,  and  Mr.  Exon): 
S.  1127.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Arts  and 
Artifacts  Indemnity  Act  to  facilitate 
the  indemnification  of  works  of  art  by 
Americans     exhibited     outside     the 
United  States:  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

INDElCNinCATION  OP  ART  WORKS  EXHIBITED 
OUTSIOB  TRX  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  the  most  important  steps  ever 
taken  to  facilitate  the  international 
cultural  exchange  of  works  of  art  was 
the  passage  of  the  Arts  and  Artifacts 
Indemnity  Act  in  1975.  I  support  the 
law  but  unfortunately  it  discriminates 
unfairly  and  unnecessarily  against 
American  artists,  American  art  work, 
and  American  museums  which  would 
like  to  send  exhibits  to  foreign  muse- 
ums. Today  I  am  offering  legislation 
to  amend  the  act  to  put  American 
works  of  art  on  an  equal  footing  with 
works  from  other  countries.  The  bill, 
if  enacted  into  law,  will  promote  the 
international  display  of  works  by 
America's  great  artists. 

Current  law  authorizes  the  Federal 
Government  to  insure  the  value  of 
works  of  art,  rare  documents  and 
books,  films  and  photographs,  when 
these  are  borrowed  from  abroad  and 
on  exhibition  in  the  United  States. 
But  the  law  severely  limits  according 
this  same  protection  to  American 
works  of  art.  It  requires  that  to  be  so 
protected,  American  exhibits  traveling 
abroad  must  be  part  of  an  exchange 
exhibition,  organized  with  another 
country. 

It  further  restricts  American  exhibi- 
tions by  prohibiting  indemnification 
for  both  halves  of  the  exchange. 


So  an  American  exhibit  is  twice  the 
object  of  restrictive  provisions  under 
the  statute:  It  must  be  part  of  an  ex- 
change, and  its  exchange  partner 
cannot  receive  indemnification  assist- 
ance. 

The  result  of  this  restrictive  and  dis- 
criminatory requirement  has  been 
that  works  of  American  art,  by  Ameri- 
can artists  of  every  pericxi,  have  re- 
ceived far  less  assistance  under  this 
program  than  works  of  foreign  art.  In 
the  last  7  years  this  program  indemni- 
fied a  total  of  117  exhibits  from  for- 
eign countries,  but  only  8  exhibits 
from  this  country. 

These  shows  and  exhibitions  are  val- 
uable and  expensive  to  insure  under 
ordinary  non-Government  pr(x^ures. 
When  Government  indemnification  is 
withheld,  the  exhibits  cannot  travel 
extensively.  It  oftentimes  means  that 
they  will  never  be  accorded  interna- 
tional recognition.  It  is  a  fact  that  this 
unfair  discrimination  against  Ameri- 
can art  has  severely  inhibited  its  trav- 
eling to  other  nations.  This  barrier  to 
cultural  exchange  is  harmful  to  inter- 
national cultural  understanding, 
harmful  to  America's  arts  and  her  art- 
ists and  museums. 

This  discrimination  is  unnecessary. 
There  is  simply  no  reason  to  require 
American  artists  and  art  worl^  to  con- 
form to  a  stricter  standard,  than  the 
standard  applied  to,  for  example, 
works  of  French  or  Japanese  art.  Most 
importantly,  this  restriction  is  not  in 
keeping  with  the  spirit  of  internation- 
al cultural  exchange. 

Mr.  President,  our  bill— I  am  happy 
to  have  the  support  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues.  Senators  Heinz, 
Crans'ton,  Dttrenberger,  Levin,  Exon, 
CocKRKS,  Specter,  Pressler,  Kenne- 
dy, MoYNiHAN,  anci  Gorton  as  cospon- 
sors— simply  deletes  the  current  law 
requirement  that  American  art  be  eli- 
gible for  indemnification  only  when  it 
is  part  of  a  formal  exchange  program. 
This  would  aUow  American  art  to  be 
treated  equally  with  the  art  of  any 
other  nation  on  its  own  merits,  not  as 
part  of  a  package  arrangement.  And 
this  legislation  deletes  the  prohibition 
against  insuring  both  halves  of  an  ex- 
change. 

I  believe  that  this  would  be  fairer  to 
our  artists,  that  it  would  certainly  pro- 
mote a  deeper  understanding  of  Amer- 
ican culture  in  other  nations,  and  that 
this  simple  change  in  the  law  would  be 
very  much  in  the  spirit  of  promoting 
international  cultural  imderstanding. 

Finally,  there  is  no  cost  associated 
with  this  amendment.  The  indemnifi- 
cation program  has  been  virtually  cost 
free  since  its  inception,  and  this  modi- 
fication in  coverage  would  not  entail 
any  additional  authorizations  above 
current  law. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
improvement  in  the  law. 


By  Mr.  LEAHT  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Andrews.    Mr.    Baucus,    Mr. 
Chatse,    Mr.    Cranston,    Mr. 
D'Amato,  Mr.  Hart,  Mrs.  Haw- 
kins,   Mr.    Httodleston,    Mr. 
Mitchell.    Mr.     Sasser.     Mr. 
Stafford,  and  Mr.  Zorinsky): 
S.  1128.  A  bill  entitled  the  "Agricul- 
tural Productivity  Act  of  1983":  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

ACRICULTUItX  PKODOCTIVITY  ACT  OP  1983 

•  Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  fsumer  faces  an  uncertain 
future.  Tried  and  true  farm  programs 
are  in  disarray,  production  costs  con- 
tinue to  rise,  soil  erosion  is  increasing 
at  an  alarming  rate,  and  farm  incomes 
continue  to  decline. 

The  UJ5.  Department  of  Agriculture 
(USDA)  has  taken  a  series  of  steps  to 
alleviate  some  of  the  current  pressiu'es 
facing  the  farmer  and  his  land. 

The  pasrment-in-kind  program  is  de- 
signed to  improve  farm  income  and 
reduce  grain  surpluses.  The  Depart- 
ment is  actively  seeking  new  export 
markets  as  well. 

While  better  prices  and  larger  mar- 
kets will  improve  the  situation,  pro- 
duction costs  on  the  farm  remain  stag- 
gering. Farm  debt  passed  the  $200  bil- 
lion last  year.  Farmers  are  planting 
fence  row  to  fence  row  just  to  stay 
even. 

Marginal  lands  are  broken  up  and 
planted,  while  soil  conservation  and 
crop  rotation  practices  are  ignored  as 
too  costly  in  the  shortrun. 

In  the  longnm,  however,  we  will  all 
pay  if  the  pressures  of  onfarm  costs 
are  not  relieved. 

Many  farmers  are  interested  in  tech- 
nical advice  about  farming  systems 
that  will  help  them  cut  these  produc- 
tion costs,  conserve  water  and  energy, 
and  ease  their  soil  erosion  problems. 

Mr.  President,  today,  I  am  introduc- 
ing legislation  with  12  of  my  col- 
leagues which  will  begin  important 
basic  research  on  farming  systems 
which  do  not  rely  soley  on  costly 
chemical  inputs,  but  rather  on  biologi- 
cal control  of  weeds  and  pests,  crop  ro- 
tations, and  the  use  of  intercropping 
to  strengthen  soils. 

The  Agricultural  Productivity  Act  of 
1983  contains  provisions  designed  to 
improve  o»ir  knowledge  about  the  fea- 
sibility of  these  fanning  systems. 

Congress  has  spoken  twice  on  the 
need  for  this  type  of  legislation.  In  the 
1977  farm  bill.  Members  of  this  body 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  di- 
rected USDA  to  investigate  and  ana- 
lyze low-energy  agricultural  tech- 
niques. 

Three  years  later,  the  Department 
published  their  report.  It  examined 
the  use  of  manures  and  crop  residues 
to  improve  soil  fertility  and  strength. 
It  also  examined  a  series  of  new  meth- 
ods of  fertilization,  soil  conservation, 
and  enhanced  crop  production. 


USDA  concluded  that  even  a  partial 
shift  away  from  energy  intensive 
farming  practices  would  go  a  longway 
toward  helping  the  farmer  improve  his 
operation. 

In  the  1981  farm  bill.  Congress  spoke 
again  on  this  matter.  Again,  we  urged 
the  USDA  to  carry  out  research  neces- 
sary to  determine  the  practicality  of 
these  methocis. 

USDA's  own  internal  advisers  have 
been  making  this  same  point  for  sever- 
al years.  In  1983,  the  Agricultural  Re- 
search Service  proposed  its  6-year  pro- 
gram plan.  In  the  plan  ARS  advocates 
the  development  of  farming  systems 
"characterized  by  less  costly  methods 
and  by  technologies  that  are  safe,  sus- 
tainable, and  environmentally  sound." 
The  plan  recommended  innovative 
research  "to  reduce  farm  production 
costs  while  maintaining  a  high  level  of 
sustainable  productivity  through  the 
development  of  efficient  and  diversi- 
fied crop  and  animal  production  sys- 
tems" and  "to  insure  conservation  of 
our  natural  resources." 

To  date,  USDA  has  produced  one 
study,  and  will  spend  just  $13,000  on 
these  promising  farming  methods.  The 
total  USDA  research  budget  this  year 
will  be  well  over  $1  billion. 

Mr.  President,  the  Agricultural  Pro- 
ductivity Act  provides  the  tools  neces- 
sary to  insure  that  the  research  that 
Congress  and  others  have  been  calling 
for  is  done  adequately  and  properly. 

It  would  establish  12  onfarm  pUot 
research  projects.  Each  of  the  farms 
would  be  studied  over  a  5-year  period 
as  they  made  the  transition  from 
energy  and  chemical  intensive  farming 
to  systems  which  rely  less  on  petrole- 
um based  inputs. 

Study  subjects  would  include 
changes  in  soil  profile,  crop  yields, 
energy  and  water  usage,  farmer 
income,  and  other  factors  important 
to  the  American  farmer. 

Twelve  additional  projects  would 
take  place  over  the  same  time  peri<xi. 
This  group  of  farms,  already  employ- 
ing low-energy  techniques,  would  serve 
as  a  <»mparison  for  the  transition 
farms  as  well  as  a  measure  of  the  fea- 
sibility of  such  farming  systems  over 
the  long  term. 

The  farms  would  be  l(x»ted  in  a 
manner  which  would  take  advantage 
of  the  widest  possible  variety  in  soU 
and  climatic  conditions. 

Dairy  farms,  crop  and  livestock 
farms,  row  crop  farms,  and  fruit  and 
vegetable  operations  would  all  be  ex- 
amined. 

These  on  farm  studies  will  provide 
farmers  and  others  with  the  kind  of 
practical  demonstrations  necessary  to 
determine  the  practicability  of  such 
operations. 

The  bill  also  establishes  a  program 
to  assist  farmers  who  utilize  intercrop- 
ping systems  to  establish  vegetative 
cover  that  Improve  nitrogen  fixation 
and  control  soil  erosion.  Intercropping 


is  the  practice  of  planting  legumes, 
grasses,  or  other  soil  conserving  crops 
between  rows  of  such  crops  as  wheat, 
com,  or  soybeans. 

Finally,  the  bill  directs  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  make  an  inventory  of 
existing  research  and  extension  mate- 
rials, and  recommend  new  research 
that  may  help  farmers,  achieve  a 
better  understanding  of  these  innova- 
tive farming  methods. 

Mr.  President,  the  costs  of  tWs 
effort  would  be  minimal  and  the  bene- 
fits to  American  agriculture,  the  con- 
sumer, and  the  environment  could  be 
substantial. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  us 
in  this  positive  effort  to  open  new, 
self-sufficient  opportunities  for  our 
farmers. 

This  legislation  has  been  endorsed 
by  the  National  Farmers  Union,  the 
National  Farmers  Organization,  the 
National  Grange,  and  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Conservation  Districts.* 
•  Mr.  D'AMATO,  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  cosponsor  the  eqlightened  legisla- 
tion offered  by  my  distin^ished  col- 
league from  Vermont,  the  Agriculture 
Productivity  Act  of  1983.  This  legisla- 
tion is  important  for  many  reasons. 
While  it  is  not  an  expensive  proposal, 
it  holds  forth  the  promise  of  greatly 
improved  performance  in  many  areas 
of  great  cxmsxm  to  both  our  agricul- 
tural community  and  the  Nation  as  a 
whole. 

The  farming  interests  in  this  Nation 
have  been  disproportionately  affected 
by  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  energy  during 
the  last  decade.  Farming  is  an  energy- 
intensive  occupation  and  the  contin- 
ued viability  of  American  agriculture 
is  dependent  upon  making  the  adjust- 
ments necessary  to  insure  that  farm- 
ers can  effectively  operate  in  an  era  of 
increasingly  expensive  energy.  The 
pilot  programs  that  would  be  created 
by  this  legislation  may  produce  farm- 
ing techniques  which  will  help  allevi- 
ate this  problem. 

This  legislation  will  also  aid  our  agri- 
cultural research  efforts  in  other 
ways.  The  heavy  use  of  pesticides  by 
farmers  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
growing  concern  over  groimd  water 
contamination.  Research  must  be 
started  which  vdll  lead  us  to  less  dam- 
aging methods  of  cultivation.  Our  lim- 
ited soil  and  water  resources  would 
also  be  protected  by  the  adoption  of 
the  farming  methods  studied  in  these 
pilot  programs.  This  would  be  done  by 
evaluating  various  practices  which 
offer  the  hope  of  proving  themselves 
both  cost  efficient  and  effective.  The 
research  begim  under  the  auspices  of 
this  legislation  must  be  undertaken 
now  if  we  are  to  avoid  the  potential 
long-term  shocks  that  the  aforemen- 
tioned problems  may  cause.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  swiftly  adopt  this  vital 
and  timely  legislation.* 
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By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Dkhtoh): 
S.  1129.  A  bill  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  programs  under  the  Do- 
mestic Volunteer  Service  Act  of  1973, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources 


OOMMnNITT  VOLUNTKKR  SXRVICK  ACT  OP  l*t3 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  "Volunteerism  Initi- 
ative" on  behalf  of  myself  and  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague.  Senator  Denton. 
The  purpose  of  this  initiative  is  to  em- 
phasize the  vital  contributions  of  vol- 
unteerism to  individuals  and  commimi- 
tles.  We  applaud  the  current  private 
and  public  efforts  which  utilize  the 
skills  and  generosity  of  those  citizens 
and  private  enterprises  who  so  willing- 
ly volunteer.  The  time  and  resources 
they  donate  are  a  significant  part  of 
meeting  a  variety  of  needs  in  commu- 
nities across  the  country.  Yet,  their  ef- 
forts are  Just  a  beginning  to  what  can 
be  and  must  be  done. 

As  part  of  the  "Volunteerism  Initia- 
tive," we  are  introducing  three  bills  to- 
gether The  Community  Volunteer 
Service  Act  of  1983;  Senator  Denton's 
National  Year  of  Volunteerism.  of 
which  I  am  a  cosponsor,  and  the  ad- 
ministration's Domestic  Volunteer 
Service  Act  Amendments  of  1983,  on 
request.  Senator  Dshton  is  cosponsor- 
ing  the  two  Volunteer  Service  Act 
bills. 

The  Community  Volunteer  Service 
Act  of  1983  will  reauthorize  the  volim- 
teer  programs  administered  by  the 
ACTION  Agency.  The  programs  in- 
clude Retired  Senior  Volunteer  Pro- 
gram (RSVP),  Foster  Grandparents 
Program  (PGP),  Senior  Companion 
Program  (SCP),  Volunteers  in  Service 
to  America  (VISTA),  Service-Learning, 
and  Young  Volunteers  in  ACTION 
(YVA).  The  purpose  of  these  programs 
is  to  provide  a  focal  point  for  volun- 
teerism at  the  Federal.  State,  and  local 
levels.  These  programs  generate  a 
strong  cost-effective  volunteer  effort. 

In  my  home  State  of  Utah,  under 
the  Older  Americans  part  of  the  act, 
there  are  2,700  volimteers  who  have 
contributed  over  700.000  hours  to  help 
the  elderly,  handicapped,  and  disad- 
vantaged children,  low-income  fami- 
lies, homebound  elderly,  hospitalized, 
and  many  other  groups.  An  example 
of  the  benefits  of  volunteerism  is  the 
VISTA  program  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
which  is  helping  Indochinese  refugees 
leam  English,  and  to  become  produc- 
tive, contributing  citizens.  As  I  have 
talked  to  the  volunteers,  I  have  been 
impressed  with  their  expressions  of  a 
sense  of  worth,  identity,  and  being 
needed  by  the  community  because  of 
their  volunteer  service.  Many  of  the 
volunteers  are  over  60  years  of  age  and 
have  years  of  experience,  love,  and  pa- 
tience to  contribute. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  will  continue 
these  important  programs  for  3  years 


as  well  as  increase  the  capacity  to  pro- 
vide additional  home  health  care  serv- 
ices. Most  States  currently  have  only 
one  or  two  Senior  Companion  pro- 
grams which  assist  in  providing  care 
and  assistance  to  the  elderly  in  their 
homes.  The  Increase  in  the  funding 
for  the  Senior  Companion  Program 
would  aUow  at  least  one  more  program 
in  each  State  and  provide  training  for 
the  volunteers  as  home  health  aides, 
providers  of  homemaking  services  and 
in  case-management  to  provide  initial 
needs  assessments  of  the  recipients  of 
the  volunteer  service.  The  bill  would 
encourage  the  use  of  non-stipended 
volunteer  trainers  who,  on  the  basis  of 
experience,  would  train  the  Senior 
Companion  volunteers.  There  is  also  a 
provision  for  experienced  Senior  Com- 
panion Program  volimteers  to  spend 
time  training  new  volunteers  in  addi- 
tion to  their  regular  assignment. 

It  is  estimated  by  the  year  2(XH), 
there  will  be  a  3S-percent  Increase  in 
the  number  of  citizens  65  years  of  age 
and  older.  This  fact  needs  to  be  a  con- 
sideration in  the  expansion  of  the 
Older  American  Volunteer  programs. 

It  is  my  desire  that  the  biU  is  an 
avenue  to  provide  cost-effective  volun- 
teer programs  where  there  is  a  need.  I 
wiU  continue  to  carefully  evaluate  the 
data  and  information  to  insure  the  bill 
accomplishes  tills  goal. 

The  major  differences  in  the  bill  I 
am  introducing  and  the  administra- 
tion's bill,  which  we  are  introducing  by 
request,  are  the  home  health  compo- 
nent, continuation  of  funding  for  the 
State  and  regional  offices,  and  main- 
taining the  current  worthwhile  pro- 
grams conducted  through  VISTA.  I 
strongly  support  the  administration's 
encouragement  of  volunteer  efforts 
and  commend  President  Reagan,  the 
ACmON  Agency  and  the  National 
Center  for  Citizen  Involvement  for  the 
President's  Volunteer  Action  Awards. 
These  recently  presented  awards  are 
further  indications  of  the  valuable 
contributions  of  volimteerlsm  to  com- 
munities. As  President  Reagan  stated, 
"They  serve  to  bring  deserved  atten- 
tion to  those  who  sjmibolize  the  out- 
standing accomplishments  of  the 
public  and  private  sectors  in  meeting 
critical  human  needs." 

The  designation  of  a  National  Year 
of  Voluntarism  will  bring  national  at- 
tention to  the  essential  role  that  com- 
passion must  play  in  our  country. 

It  is  our  sincere  intent  that  this 
"Volimtarism  Initiative"  reinforces 
current  successful  efforts  and  also 
serves  as  a  reminder  that  there  are 
still  many  needs  which  can  effectively 
be  met  through  volimteer  service. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  and  section-by-sec- 
tion analysis  of  my  bill  be  printed  in 
their  entirety  immediately  following 
my  remarks  in  the  Rbcoro. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRO,  as  follows:  1 

S.  1129 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rtvretentativei  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Community  Volun- 
teer Service  Act  of  1983". 

VOLUirTEEXS  in  SKRVICK  TO  AMERICA; 
STATEMEKT  OP  PURPOSX 

Sec.  2.  Section  101  of  the  Domestic  Volun- 
teer Service  Act  of  1973  (hereafter  In  this 
Act  referred  to  as  the  "Act")  is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "and  part-time"  after 
"full-time"  in  the  first  sentence  thereof; 

(2)  by  strlldnc  out  "eliminate"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "alleviate"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  ",  social,  and  environ- 
mental" in  the  second  sentence  thereof: 

(4)  by  inserting  "low-Income  individuals," 
before  "elderly"  in  the  second  sentence 
thereof;  and 

(5)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "It  is  the  further  pur- 
pose of  this  part  to  encourage  the  commit- 
ment of  the  resoiirces  of  the  private  sector 
and  to  encourage  part-time  volunteer  serv- 
ice at  the  local  level  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses set  forth  in  this  section.". 

PART-TIMK  VISTA  PROGRAM  AUTRORITT 

Sec.  3.  Section  102  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  "and  part-time"  after  "full- 
time". 

ASSIGlfMXMT 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  103(a)  of  the  Act  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  after  "States"  in  the 
matter  preceding  clause  (1)  the  following: 
"In  the  local  communities  in  which  the  vol- 
unteers were  recruited"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (2); 

(3)  by  striking  out  "the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C. 
chapter  34)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"the  Community  Service  Block  Grant  Act" 
in  clause  (3)  thereof;  and 

(4)  by  redesignating  clause  (3)  as  clause 
(4)  and  by  inserting  Immediately  after 
clause  (2)  the  following  new  clause: 

"(3)  in  addressing  the  problems  of  the 
homeless,  the  Jobless,  the  hungry.  Illiterate 
adults,  and  low-income  youths;  and". 

(b)  Section  103(b)  of  the  Act  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (c)  and 
(d)  as  subsections  (d)  and  (e),  respectively: 
and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  The  Director  may  provide  each  low- 
income  volunteer  with  an  Individual  plan 
for  job  advancement  or  for  transition  to  a 
situation  leading  to  gainful  employment. 
Whenever  feasible,  the  efforts  to  cary  out 
this  subsection  shall  be  coordinated  with  an 
appropriate  private  industry  council  estab- 
lished under  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act'. 

(c)  The  first  sentence  of  section  103(e)  (as 
redesignated  by  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion) is  amended  by  striking  out  "duties  or 
work  In  a  program  or  project  in  any  State 
unless  such  program  or  project"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "work  in  a  program  or 
project  in  any  community  unless  the  apppli- 
cation  for  such  program  or  project  contains 
substantial  evidence  of  local  support  and". 

TERMS  AMD  PERIODS  OP  SERVICE 

Sec.  S.  (a)  Section  104(a)  is  amended— 
(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(a)"; 


(2)  by  inserting  "or  part-time"  after  "full- 
time"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  ",  aodal,  and  environ- 
mental" in  the  first  sentence  thereof; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "this"  in  the  second 
sentence  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "the  requirement  for  full-time  commit- 
ment"; and 

(5)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  The  Director  is  authorised  to  estab- 
lish reasonable  regulations  for  the  terms  of 
service  of  part-time  volunteers  under  this 
part.". 

REPEAL  OP  UMITATIORS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  108  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsection  (a); 

(2)  by  striking  out  "(b)";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  ",  social,  or  environ- 
mental" in  clause  (2)  thereof. 

SERVICE  LBARMHIG  PR(X3RAM8 

Sec.  7.  Section  111  of  the  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"STATEMEMT  OP  PURPOSE 

"Sec  111.  The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to 
provide  for  a  program  of  part-time  or  short- 
term  service-learning  by  secondary  and  post- 
secondary  school  students  to  strengthen 
and  supplement  ef forte  to  aUeviate  poverty 
and  poverty-related  human,  social,  environ- 
mental problems.". 

REPEAL  OP  UinVERSITT  TEAR  POR  ACTIOIt 
PROGRAM  AlID  SPECIAL  COHSITIOirS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Section  112  of  the  Act  Is  re- 
pealed. 

(b)  Section  113  of  the  Act  Is  repealed. 

(c)(1)  The  table  of  contentt  of  the  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  Items  "Sec.  112." 
and  "Sec.  113.". 

(2)  The  table  of  contente  of  part  B  of  title 
I  of  the  Act  is  further  amended  by  striking 
out  "Sec.  114."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Sec.  112.". 

SPECIAL  SERVICE  LEARimf  G  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Section  114  of  the  Act  is  redes- 
ignated as  section  112. 

(b)  Section  112(a)  of  the  Act  (as  redesig- 
nated by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  described  in  subsections 
(a)  and  (c)  of  section  103"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "as  described  in 
section  111". 

programs;  statement  op 

PURPOSE 


SPECIAL  volunteer 


Sec.  10.  Section  121  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  ",  social,  and  environ- 
mental": and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "It  Is  the  further  pur- 
pose of  this  iMut  to  provide  technical  and  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  encourage  voluntary 
organizations  and  voltinteer  efforts  at  the 
Federal,  SUte,  and  local  level.". 

REQUIREMENT  OP  EQUITABLE  DISTRIBUTION  OP 
ACTIVITIES 

Sec.  11.  Section  122(a)  of  the  Act  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (2)  as 
paragraph  (3);  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  the 
following: 

"(2)  In  carrying  out  programs  authorized 
by  this  part,  the  Director  shall  assure  that, 
in  each  fiscal  year,  there  is  an  equlUble  geo- 
graphic distribution  of  such  programs.". 


SENIOR  COMPANION  PROJECTS  TO  ASSIST 
ROMEBOUND  ELDERLY 

Sec.  12.  Section  213  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(cXl)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  make 
grante  or  contracte  for  Senior  Companion 
projecte  to  assist  homebound  elderly  to 
remain  in  their  own  homes  and  to  enable  In- 
stitutionalized elderly  to  return  to  home 
care  settings. 

"(2XA)  The  Director  is  encouraged  to  re- 
cruit, subject  to  subparagaph  (B),  Senior 
Companion  volunteer  trainers  who  on  the 
basis  of  experience  (such  as,  doctors,  nurses, 
home  economlste,  social  workers)  will  be 
used  to  train  other  volunteers  for  case  man- 
agement to  provide  initial  needs  assess- 
mente  of  Senior  Companion  volunteer  re- 
cipiente  and  train  volunteers  as  home 
health  aides  and  providers  of  homemaking 
services.  The  Director  may  also  use  Senior 
Companion  volunteer  leaders,  who  on  the 
basis  of  experience  as  volunteers,  special 
skills,  and  demonstrated  leadership  abilities 
may  spend  time  in  the  program  (In  addition 
to  their  regular  assignment)  to  assist  newer 
Senior  Companion  volunteers  in  performing 
their  asslgnmente  and  In  coordinating  activi- 
ties of  such  volunteers. 

"(B)  Senior  Companion  volunteer  trainers 
recruited  under  subparagraph  (A)  of  this 
paragraph  shall  not  be  paid  stipends. 

"(3)  In  the  third  year  In  which  a  project  is 
assisted  under  this  part  the  Director  shall 
conduct  an  Impact  study  of  the  project  and 
shall  prepare  and  submit  a  report  of  the 
study  to  the  Congress.  Such  study  shall  In- 
clude, but  not  be  limited  to,  information 
on— 

"(A)  the  extent  to  which  costs  of  provid- 
ing long-term  care  are  reduced  by  using  vol- 
unteers who  receive  stipends  In  the  provi- 
sion of  long-term  care  services, 

"(B)  the  effectiveness  of  the  provision  of 
long-term  care  with  the  use  of  volunteers, 

"(C)  the  extent  to  which  health  related 
coste  of  the  Senior  Companion  volunteers 
themselves  are  reduced  because  of  their  in- 
volvement In  the  project, 

"(D)  the  extent  of  coordination  with  other 
Federal  and  State  efforts  aimed  at  enabling 
older  Individuals  to  receive  care  in  their  own 
homes:  and 

"(E)  the  effectiveness  of  using  Senior 
Companion  volunteer  leaders  and  of  Involv- 
ing Senior  Companion  volunteers  In  case 
management  based  on  the  training  the  vol- 
unteer leaders  and  volunteers.". 

OLDER  AMERICAN  VOLUNTEER  PROGRAMS;  NON- 
FEDERAL CONTRIBUTIONS 

Sec.  13.  (a)  Part  C  of  title  II  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"USB  or  NON-PBDERAL  CONTRIBUTIONS  IN 
OLDER  AMERICAN  VOLUNTEER  PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  224.  Whenever  non-Federal  (Contri- 
butions made  to  volimteer  programs  for 
older  Americans  under  this  title  Is  In  excess 
of  the  amount  required  by  the  Director,  the 
Director  may  not  restrict  the  manner  in 
which  such  contributions  are  expended  if 
expenditures  from  non-Federal  contribu- 
tions are  consistent  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.".  ,   ,^, 

(b)  The  table  of  contente  of  part  C  of  title 
II  of  the  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  after 
item  "Sec.  223."  the  following  new  item: 

"Sec.  224.  Use  of  non-Federal  contributions 
in  older  American  volunteer 
programs.". 


ESTABLISHMENT  OP  AGENCIES 


Sk.  14.  Section  401  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  first  sentence  the  foUowlng:  "In 
order  to  provide  a  focal  point  for  volunteer- 
ism at  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  level"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "two  Associate  Direc- 
tors" and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "one  As- 
sociate Director"  In  the  fifth  sentence 
thereof; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "(5ne  such"  In  the  fifth 
sentence  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "Such";  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  ",  and  the  other  such 
Associate  Director  shall  be  designated  'Asso- 
ciate Director  for  international  Operations' 
and  shall  carry  out  operational  responsibil- 
ity for  all  programs  authorized  under  the 
Peace  Corps  Act  (22  D.S.C.  2501  et  seq.)"  in 
the  fifth  sentence  thereof. 

SPECIAL  LIMITATIONS 

Sec.  15.  Section  404(f)  of  the  Act  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and  except  as  provided 
In  the  second  sentence  of  this  subsection"  in 
the  first  sentence  thereof,  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence 
thereof. 

REPEAL  OP  THE  NATIONAL  VOLUNTEER  SERVICE 
AOVISORT  COUNCIL 

Sec.  16.  (a)  Effective  January  1.  1988,  sec- 
tion 405  of  the  Act  is  repealed. 

(b)  Effective  January  1,  1986,  Item  "Sec. 
405"  In  the  table  of  contente  is  repealed. 

ADMINISTRATION  AND  COORDINATION 

Sec.  17.  Section  415  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "part  A  of  title  I  of  this  Act" 
each  time  It  appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof:  "part  A  of  title  I  of  this  Act,  as  In 
effect  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Community  Volunteer  Service  Act  of  1983" 
each  such  time. 

TECHNICAL  AMENDMENT 

SBC.  18.  Section  417(cXl)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  the  Peace  Corps  Act  (22 
U.S.C.  2501  et  seq.)". 

EUGIBILITY  POR  OTHER  PROJECTS 

SBC.  19.  Section  418  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  "workers'  compensation."  after 
"public  assistance,". 

REGULATIONS  REQUIREMZRT 

Sec.  20.  (a)  SecUon  420(cXl)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(cXl)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
subchapter  n  of  chapter  5  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  administrative  pro- 
cedure, any  proposed  regulation  prescribed 
pursuant  to  this  Act  for  the  administration 
of  any  program  under  this  Act  may  not  take 
effect  unless  the  public  has  been  afforded 
30  calendar  days  to  comment  on  the  pro- 
posed regulation  prior  to  Ite  publication  in 
final  form  in  the  Federal  Register.". 

(b)  SecUon  420(cX2)  of  the  Act  Is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(A)"  after  "(2)";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (B). 
(cXl)   The   second   sentence   of   section 

420(d)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Except  as  provided  In  the  following  sen- 
tence, no"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"No". 

(2)  The  third  sentence  of  section  420(d)  of 
the  Act  is  repealed. 

NATIONAL  VOLUNTEER  ANTIPOVEETY  PROGRAM 
AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  21.  Section  501  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 
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*^ATIOIIAL  VOLDimat  AKTiroVKBTT  raOORAM 
AUTHOUZATIOR 

"Sic.  SOI.  (a)  There  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  part  A  of  title  I  of 
thla  Act  $7,000,000  for  fiacal  year  1984  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of 
the  fiacal  years  loes  and  1»M. 

"(b>  There  Is  authorised  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  part  B  of  title  I  of  this  Act 
$1,800,000  for  the  fiacal  year  1984  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1985  and  1986. 

"(c)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  part  C  of 
UUe  I  of  this  Act  $1JW4.000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1984  and  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  each  of  the  fiacal  years  1985  and 
1988.". 

RATIOirAL  OLDn  AMXRICAMS  VOLUHTKnt 
raOOHAM  AirrHOUZATIOR 

Sk.  32.  Section  502  of  the  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"MATIORAL  OLDIK  AMXUCAIfS  VOLTIHTEER 
mOGRAM 

Sk.  502.  (a)  There  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $27,445,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
yean  1984,  1985,  and  1986.  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  programs  under  psjt  A  of 
UUe  n  of  this  Act 

"(b)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $48,400,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1984,  1985.  and  1986,  for  the  purposes  of 
carrying  out  programs  under  part  B  of  UUe 
n  of  this  Act. 

"(c)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $24,016,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 

1984.  1985.  and  1986,  for  the  purposes  of 
carrying  out  part  C  of  title  II  of  this  Act.  Of 
the  amount  appropriated  in  each  fiscal  year 
$12,000,000  shall  be  available  to  carry  out 
aecUcHi  213(c).". 

ASimnSTKATIOIf  AMD  COOUUHAnOH 

Sec.  23.  SecUon  504  of  the  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"ASMnflSTRATION  AND  COORSnf ATION 

Sk.  504.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  administration  of  this  Act.  as 
authorized  in  tiUe  IV  of  this  Act. 
$29,348,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1984. 

1985.  and  1986.". 

ComnmiTT  Volohteer  Skrvice  Act  or 

1983— SxnacART  or  thx  Bill 
Three-year  reauthorization  for  fiscal  year 
1984.  fiscal  year  1985.  fiscal  year  1986. 

CHANGES  ni  THE  VISTA  PROGRAM,  TITLE  I, 
PART  A 

Increased  flexibUlty  to  utilize  part-time  as 
well  as  full-time  volunteers. 

Emphasis  on  strengthening  and  supple- 
menting efforts  to  alleviate  poverty  and 
poverty-related  human  problems. 

Includes  as  an  objective  for  VISTA  to  gen- 
erate the  commitment  of  private  sector  re- 
sources and  encourage  part-time  volunteers 
at  the  local  level. 

Volunteers  are  to  serve  in  the  communi- 
ties In  which  they  were  recruited. 

Increased  emphasis  on  addressing  the 
problems  of  the  homeless,  the  Jobless,  the 
hungry,  illiterate  adults,  and  low-income 
youth. 

Low-income  volunteers  may  be  provided 
with  a  plan  for  Job  advancement  or  for  tran- 
siUon  to  a  situation  leading  to  gainful  em- 
ployment in  coordination  with  the  private 
industry  council  established  under  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act. 

Projects  are  to  provide  evidence  of  local 
community  support  for  the  VISTA  project, 
in  addition  to  the  currently  required  Oover- 
nor's  approval. 


Allows  more  flexibility  by  reducing  re- 
stricUve  funding  language. 

CHAmaS  IN  TITU  I.  PART  B 

Maintains  programs  of  part-time  or  short- 
term  service-leamlng  for  secondary  and 
post-secondary  school  students. 

Eliminates  the  University  Tear  for 
ACTION  which  has  been  zero  funded. 

CHANGES  IN  TITLE  I,  PART  C 

Clarifies  the  purpose— to  provide  techni- 
cal and  financial  assistance  to  encourage 
voluntary  organizaUons  and  volunteer  ef- 
forts at  the  Federal.  State,  and  local  leveL 

Requires  that  an  equitable  geographic  dis- 
tribution be  a  factor  in  demonstraUon  pro- 
grams grants  and  contracts  awarded. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  NATIONAL  OLDER  AMERICAN 
VOLUNTEER  PROGRAMS,  TITLE  II  PARTS  A  AND  B 

Technical  amendments  to  update  refer- 
ences to  other  acts  and  dates. 

PARTC 

Increases  the  number  of  home  health  care 
programs  through  the  Senior  Companion 
programs  (most  States  currenUy  have  only 
one  or  two  programs).  The  new  subsection 
encourages  the  recruitment  of  non-stipend- 
ed  volunteers  who  based  on  experience  (doc- 
tors, nurses,  home  economists,  social  work- 
ers) could  train  Senior  Companion  volun- 
teers in  home  health  care,  homemaking 
services  and  case  management  to  provide 
initial  need  assessment  of  Senior  Compan- 
ion volunteer  recipients. 

Allows  Senior  Companion  volunteer  lead- 
ers who  on  the  basis  of  experience  as  volun- 
teers, special  sUlls  and  leadership  could 
spend  aiddiUonal  time  in  the  program  to 
assist  newer  Senior  Companion  volunteers. 

An  impact  study  is  required  to  assess  the 
cost-effectiveness  and  success  of  the  pro- 
grams. 

Then  Older  American  Volunteer  program 
grantees  raise  non-federal  contributions  in 
amounts  greater  than  Is  required  by 
ACTION,  the  grantees  may  decide  how  the 
contributions  will  be  spent  in  accord  with 
the  Act 

CHANGES  IN  ADMINISTRATION  AND 
COORDINATION,  TITLE  IV 

Clarifies  the  purpose  of  the  ACTION 
agency— to  provide  a  focal  point  for  volun- 
teerism  at  the  Federal,  State,  and  local 
level. 

Eliminates  the  position  of  Associate  Direc- 
tor for  International  Operations  which  was 
actually  part  of  the  Peace  Corps. 

The  operation  of  the  National  Voluntary 
Service  Advisory  Council  will  continue  in 
operaUon  to  January  1, 1986. 

Clarifies  that  "similar  benefit"  used  in 
conjunction  with  "unemployed,  temporary 
disability,  retirement,  public  assistance,"  in- 
cludes workers'  compensation.  This  makes  it 
clear  that  volimteers'  stipends  in  Title  II 
programs  are  not  wages  for  purposes  of 
state  worker's  compensation  insurance  ben- 
efits. 

A  45-day  congressional  review  period  of  all 
final  ACTION  agency  regulations  cannot  be 
waived  by  the  Director. 

Promulgation  of  any  new  regulaUons 
must  Include  an  opportunity  for  the  pu^  >.■ 
to  comment  on  both  the  proposed  and  thd 
final  regulations. 

Provides  for  the  authorizing  levels  for  the 
programs  for  fiscal  years  1984,  1985  and 
1986. 


By  Mr.  HATCH  (by  request)  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Denton): 
S.  1130.  A  bill  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  programs  under  the  Do- 


mestic Volunteer  Servl(x  Act  of  1973. 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

DOMKBTIC  VOLUNTEER  SKRVICS  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  Or  19*3 

Mr.  HATCH.  Itr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing,  by  request,  the  Do- 
mestic Volunteer  Service  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1983.  legislation  submitted  by 
the  ACTION  Agency.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  be  printed  immedi- 
ately following  my  remarks  in  the 
Rbcord.  the  text  of  the  bill,  the  execu- 
tive communication  from  the  ACTION 
Agency  which  accompanies  this  pro- 
posal, and  the  section-by-section  sum- 
mary of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows:  , 

8. 1130  } 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conffress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Domestic  Volun- 
teer Service  Act  Amendments  of  1983". 

VOLUNTEERS  IN  SERVICE  TO  AMERICA  REPEALED 

Sk.  2.  Part  A  of  UUe  I  of  the  Domestic 
Volunteer  Service  Act  of  1973  (hereafter  in 
this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Act")  Is  re- 
pealed. 

SERVICE  LEARNING  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  3.  Section  111  of  the  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"STATEMENT  OP  PURPOSE 

"Sk.  111.  The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to 
provide  for  a  program  of  part-time  or  short- 
term  service-learning  by  secondary  and  post- 
secondary  school  students  to  strengthen 
and  supplement  efforts  to  eliminate  poverty 
and  poverty-related  human,  social,  and  en- 
vironmental problems.". 

REPEAL  or  UNIVERSITY  YEAR  rOR  ACTION 
PROGRAM  AND  SPECIAL  CONDITIONS 

Sk.  4.  (a)  Section  112  of  the  Act  is 
pealed, 
(b)  Section  113  of  the  Act  is  repealed. 

SPECIAL  SERVICES  LEARNING  PROGRAMS 

Sk.  5.  (a)  Section  114  of  the  Act  is  redes- 
ignated as  secUon  112. 

(b)  Section  112  of  the  Act  (as  redesignated 
by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  on  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  described  in  subsections  (a)  and 
(c)  of  section  103"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "as  described  in  sec- 
tion 111 '. 

AUTHORITY  OP  DIRECTOR 

Sk.  6.  (a)  SecUon  122(b)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Except  as  provid- 
ed in  subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  assign- 
ment" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Assign- 
ment". 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  122  of  the  Act 
la  repealed. 

ADMINISTRATION  AND  COORDINATION 

Sk.  7.  Section  415  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "part  A  of  UUe  I  of  this  Act" 
each  time  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof:  "part  A  of  Utle  I  of  this  Act  as  in 
effect  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
DomesUc  Volunteer  Service  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1983"  each  such  time. 
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EUGIBILITT  rOR  OTHER  PROJECTS 

8k.  8.  SecUon  418  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  "workers'  compenaaUon,"  after 
"public  assistance,". 

AUDIT 

Sk.  9.  Section  422  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  suboection: 

"(c)  Under  such  guidelines  as  the  Director 
may  establish,  the  Director  of  his  designee, 
is  authorized  to  require  by  subpena  the  pro- 
duction of  all  informaUon.  documents,  re- 
ports, answers,  records,  accounts,  papers, 
and  other  data  and  docimientary  evidence 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
secUon,  which  subpena.  In  the  case  of  contu- 
mancy  or  refusal  to  obey,  shall  be  enforcea- 
ble by  order  of  any  appropriate  United 
States  district  court.". 

NATIONAL  VOLUNTEER  ANTIPOVERTY  PROGRAM 
AUTHORIZATION 

Sk.  10.  Section  501  of  the  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"NATIONAL  VOLUNTEER  ANTIPOVERTY  PROGRAM 
AUTHORIZATION 

"Sk.  501.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  title  I  of  this  Act 
$3,754,000  for  fiscal  year  1984  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  year 
1988.".  

NATIONAL  OLDER  AMERICANS  VOLUNTEER 
PROGRAM  AUTHORIZATION 

Sk.  11.  Section  502  of  the  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"NATIONAL  OLDER  AMERICANS  VOLUNTEER 
PROGRAM 

"Sk.  502.  (a)  There  is  authorized  to  be  ap: 
propriated  $27,445,000  for  fiscal  year  1984 
and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
fiscal  year  1985,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  programs  under  part  A  of  tiUe  II  of  this 
Act. 

"(b)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $48,400,000  for  fiscal  year  1984  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal 
year  1986.  for  the  purposes  of  carrying  out 
programs  under  part  B  of  title  II  of  this  Act. 

"(c)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $12,016,000  for  fiscal  year  1984  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal 
year  1985.  for  the  purposes  of  carrying  out 
part  C  of  UUe  II  of  this  Act". 

ADMINISTRATION  AND  COORDINATION 

Sk.  12.  Section  504  of  the  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"ADMINISTRATION  AND  COORDINATION 

"Sk.  504.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  administration  of  this  Act,  as 
authorized  in  UUe  IV  of  this  Act, 
$18,115,000  for  fiscal  year  1984  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  year 
1988.".  

ACTION. 
Washinnton,  D.C..  March  2. 1983. 
Hon.  Oeorge  Bush. 
President,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Bite.  President:  Enclosed  for  your 
consideration  is  draft  legislation  which  will 
reauthorize  the  ACmON  Agency  for  fiscal 
years  1984  and  1985.  This  will  enable  the 
Agency  to  continue  its  work  in  providing 
volunteer  assistance  to  public  agencies  and 
private  sector  groups  who  utilize  volunteers 
to  meet  a  broad  range  of  human,  social,  and 
environmental  needs,  particularly  those  re- 
lated to  the  soluUon  of  the  problems  of  pov- 
erty. 

The  proposed  bill  would  reauthorize  ap- 
propriations for  Service  Learning  Programs 
and  Special  Volunteer  Programs  authorized 


by  UUe  I  of  the  DomesUc  Volunteer  Service 
Act  of  1973.  as  amended.  The  amount  cur- 
renUy proposed  for  UUe  I  is  considerably  re- 
duced from  that  received  for  the  last  fiscal 
year.  This  reduction  is  due  in  part  to  elimi- 
nation of  part  A  of  title  I.  the  Volunteers  in 
Service  to  America  Program  (VISTA). 

The  biU  would  also  authorize  approprla- 
Uons  for  the  National  Older  American  Vol- 
unteer Programs  established  by  title  II  of 
the  Act.  More  specificaUy,  it  would  reau- 
thorize the  Retired  Senior  Volunteer  Pro- 
gram (R8VP),  the  Senior  Companion  Pro- 
gram, and  the  Poster  Grandparent  Pro- 
gram. These  highly  regarded  programs  pro- 
vide volunteer  opportunities  for  older  Amer- 
icans in  their  own  communities  and  much 
needed  services  to  children  with  special 
needs,  older  people,  and  other  worthwhile 
community  projects. 

The  bill  also  proposes  a  repeal  of  a  provi- 
sion of  title  1  part  B.  which  establishes  the 
University  Year  for  ACTION  program 
(UYA).  This  program  has  not  been  funded, 
except  for  close  down  purposes,  since  1981. 

Additionally,  the  proposal  makes  provi- 
sions for  the  administration  of  the  activities 
under  the  Act. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  advised  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
submission  of  the  draft  legislation  to  the 
Congress  and  that  its  enactment  would  be  in 
accord  with  the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  W.  Pauken, 

director. 

Domestic  Volunteer  Service  Act 
Amendments  or  1983 

SECTION-BY-SECTION  ANALYSIS 

Section  1.  The  enacting  clause,  esUbUshes 
the  short  title  of  the  bill  as  "The  Domestic 
Volunteer  Service  Act  Amendments  of 
1983  " 

Section  2.  Repeals  part  A  of  UUe  I  of  the 
Act,  which  authorizes  the  Volunteers  in 
Service  to  America  program  (VISTA).  This 
would  complete  the  phase  out  of  the  pro- 
gram that  was  begun  in  the  1981  Reconcilia- 
tion Act. 

Sections  3  and  4.  Repeals  the  currently 
unfunded  University  Year  for  ACmON  pro- 
gram (UYA)  portion  of  the  Service-Learning 
Program  in  part  B  of  title  I. 

Section  5.  Makes  technical  amendments  to 
refer  to  renumbered  sections  in  part  B  and 
strikes  references  to  the  repealed  part  A, 
title  I  program. 

Section  6.  Makes  technical  amendments  in 
part  C  of  UUe  I,  Special  Volunteer  pro- 
grams, by  striking  subsections  which  refer 
to  the  repealed  part  A,  title  I  program  and 
which  allows  the  ACTIOH  Director  to  pro- 
vide services,  stipends,  and  support  to  direct 
and  operate  part-time  and  full-time  Special 
Volunteer  Programs. 

Section  7.  Makes  technical  amendments  to 
correct  references  in  UUe  IV,  Administra- 
tion, to  the  repealed  porUons  of  Part  A.  title 
I. 

Section  8.  aarlfles.  In  Section  418.  that 
"similar  benefit"  used  in  conjunction  with 
"unemployed,  temporary  disability,  retire- 
ment, public  assistance,"  Includes  workers' 
compensation.  This  will  make  it  clear  that 
volunteers'  stipends  In  title  II  programs  are 
not  wages  for  purposes  of  State  workers' 
compensation  insurance  t>enefits. 

Section  9.  Provides  subpoena  authority  to 
the  Director  for  purpose  of  audit  and  Inves- 
tigation. 

SecUons  10, 11,  and  12.  Provide  for  the  au- 
thorization of  funds  for  fiscal  years  1984 
and  1985  for  programs  in  UUe  I,  parts  A.  B, 


and  C  of  UUe  II  and  for  administration 
under  title  FV. 


By  Mr.  CHILES: 
S.  1131.  A  bill  to  deauthorize  the 
Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal  project,  to 
adjust  the  boundaries  of  the  Ocala  Na- 
tional Forest,  Fla.,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

CROSS-rLORIDA  BARGE  CANAL  PROJECT 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  intnxlucing  legislation  to  deautho- 
rize the  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal 
project  in  the  State  of  Florida.  This 
proposal  is  identical  in  purpose  to  leg- 
islation which  has  twice  passed  the 
Senate.  Unfortunately,  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  never  acted  on 
the  question  of  terminating  construc- 
tion of  the  Cross-Florida  Barge  CanaL 
Tcxiay,  however.  I  am  pleased  that  a 
companion  bill  is  being  introduced  in 
the  House  by  Congressman  Buodt 
MacKay  who  represents  the  district 
ttirough  which  the  incomplete  part  of 
the  canal  would  have  to  be  built.  I  am 
optimistic  that  the  98th  Congress  will 
be  successful  in  finally  putting  to  rest 
tills  ill-advised  project. 

The  case  for  deauthorizing  the 
Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal  is  both 
clear  and  convincing.  The  potential  ad- 
verse environmental  impacts  associat- 
ed with  completing  the  canal  undoubt- 
edly outweigh  any  possible  benefits  at- 
tributed to  the  project.  Additionally, 
opposition  to  the  project  is  both  solid 
and  wide  based. 

President  Carter,  in  his  environmen- 
tal message  of  May  23,  1977,  called  for 
the  termination  of  the  barge  canal 
project. 

In  1977,  the  Governor  and  Florida 
cabinet,  acting  as  head  of  the  Florida 
Department  of  Natural  Resources, 
withdrew  the  State's  official  support 
and  recommended  against  completion 
of  the  canal. 

The  XJJ8.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers, 
after  a  thorough  examination  of  the 
project,  giving  consideration  to  all  en- 
vironmental and  economic  factors, 
concluded  in  1977  that  completion  of 
the  canal  was  not  warranted. 

The  Florida  Legislature  enacted  leg- 
islation in  1979  to  abolish  the  Florida 
Canal  Authority  and  transfer  its  oper- 
ations in  the  department  of  natural  re- 
sources. This  legislation  also  provided 
the  mechanism  for  the  disposition  of 
the  State-held  canal  properties  and 
the  return  of  tax  money  to  the  six 
counties  along  the  canal  route  if  and 
when  Congress  enacts  deauthorization 
legislation. 

And  finally.  Mr.  President,  consiti- 
tuent  letters  from  all  over  the  State, 
numerous  editorials  in  papers 
throughout  Florida,  and  resolutions 
from  various  local  governments  aU 
point  to  widespread  public  interest 
and  support  for  deauthorizating  the 
cajiaL 
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Congress  first  authorized  the  110 
mile  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal 
project  in  1942.  The  original  plan 
called  for  a  canal  extending  across  the 
width  of  the  State  from  Yankeetown 
on  the  gulf  to  Palatka  on  the  St. 
Johns  River.  Funds  for  the  project 
were  appropriated  in  1962  and  work 
began  in  1964.  By  1971  construction 
was  one  third  completed,  three  of  the 
five  proposed  locks  were  built.  25  miles 
of  12-foot  channels  were  dug,  and  $73 
million  spent  when  the  President,  by 
Executive  order,  halted  work  on  the 
project  to  prevent  potential  environ- 
mental damage.  The  Governor  and 
Florida  cabinet  suspended  any  further 
support  for  the  canal  untU  completion 
of  a  new  cost  benefit  analysis  and  an 
environmental  impact  statement. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  was  assisted 
in  the  environmental  assessment 
project  by  an  interagency  coordinating 
group  consisting  of  Federal  and  State 
agencies.  Among  the  participating 
agencies  were  the  Department  of  Inte- 
rior, Environmental  Protection 
Agency.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Forest  Service  and  State  agencies  in- 
cluding the  Department  of  Natural 
Resources,  Florida  Game  and  Fresh 
Water  Fish  Commission,  the  canal  au- 
thority and  the  department  of  admin- 
istration. 

It  was  concern  with  the  environmen- 
tal damage  the  canal  would  incur  that 
prompted  initial  efforts  to  stop  con- 
struction and  undertake  a  restudy. 
The  completed  environmental  impact 
statement  makes  very  clear  that  this 
concern  was  well  justified.  The  Wash- 
ington-level policy  group,  consisting  of 
the  Departments  of  Agriculture  and 
Interior  as  well  as  EPA  and  CEQ  con- 
cluded that  hydrologic,  pollution,  fish 
and  wildlife,  recreation  and  other  envi- 
ronmental considerations  as  presented 
in  the  impact  statement  warranted  a 
strong  recommendation  against  com- 
pletion of  the  canal. 

Of  particular  importance  is  the 
threat  construe  Uon  and  operation  of 
the  canal  wouid  pose  for  the  Floridan 
aquifer  and  consequently  Florida's 
water  supply.  The  Floridan  aquifer  is 
a  water-filled  undergroimd  layer  of 
fragmented  limestone  which  provides 
the  region's  supply  of  fresh  water. 
Twenty-eight  miles  of  the  canal  would 
cut  down  into  this  limestone,  raising 
the  possibility  of  interchange  between 
canal  waters  and  the  rest  of  the  aqui- 
fer. Information  developed  by  profes- 
sional hydrologists  and  geologists 
points  to  the  prospect  of  serious  con- 
tamination of  the  aquifer  if  such  an 
interchange  should  take  place. 

Economic  as  well  as  environmental 
factors  argue  against  completion  of 
the  barge  canal  project.  The  corps' 
1977  restudy  report  and  evaluation 
warranted  the  conclusion  that  the 
canal  cannot  be  jiistified  as  a  good  in- 
vestment. Using  more  realistic  interest 
rates  the  restudy  revealed  the  benefit/ 


cost  ratio  of  leaving  the  canal  unfin- 
ished was  greater  than  completing  it. 

In  spite  of  widespread  opposition  to 
the  completion  of  the  canal,  there  are 
some  who  want  to  justify  keeping  the 
project  alive,  pointing  to  a  projected 
increase  in  demand  for  coal  shipments 
through  a  completed  canal  system. 
While  this  future  demand  has  not 
been  sufficiently  verified,  the  interest 
in  the  project  prompted  inquiries  to 
the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
soon  after  President  Reagan  took 
office.  An  April  3,  1981  letter  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  however,  reiterated  that  there 
was  no  basis  for  reviving  the  Cross- 
Florida  Barge  Canal  as  a  Federal 
project. 

Most  recently,  advisory  language  re- 
lating to  the  canal  project  was  includ- 
ed in  a  House  report  accompanying 
the  supplemental  appropriations  bill 
last  summer.  This  language  authorized 
the  corps  to  use  up  to  $450,000  to 
update  and  expand  the  1977  economic 
study  of  the  Cross-Florida  Barge 
Canal.  In  response  to  a  September  13 
letter  from  me  to  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  expressing  my  con- 
tinued opposition  to  the  project.  As- 
sistant Secretary  Gianelli  advised  me 
that  he  had  approve  the  use  of  $20,000 
to  prepare  a  proposed  plan  of  study. 
Only  after  a  review  of  this  plan  would 
he  make  a  decision  of  the  use  of  addi- 
tional funds  for  this  purpose.  We  are 
still  awaiting  a  final  decision  by  the 
corps  on  the  restudy  effort.  In  the 
meantime,  I  hope  the  Senate  commit- 
tee will  move  foward  in  its  consider- 
ation of  the  legislation  I  am  introduc- 
ing today.  It  is  time  for  the  98th  Con- 
gress to  go  on  record  in  opposition  to 
this  ill-advised  project  in  my  State. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  terminates  authority  for  further 
construction  of  the  barge  canal.  In  ad- 
dition, it  extends  the  boundary  of  the 
Ocala  National  Forest  to  include  lands 
and  interests  in  lands  now  owned  by 
the  State  of  Florida  as  well  as  Federal 
lands  administered  by  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  E]ngineers.  This  biU  transfers 
lands  administered  by  the  corps  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  author- 
izes the  acquisition  of  lands  within  the 
new  boiuidary  by  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture from  the  State  of  Florida. 

In  siunmary,  let  me  reiterate  that 
the  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal  no 
longer  has  official  project  sponsors  at 
either  the  State  or  Federal  level.  The 
combination  of  environmental  and 
economic  considerations  presents  a 
most  convincing  case  for  terminating 
authority  for  further  construction  of 
the  canal.  During  the  past  few  years 
the  environmental  concerns  have 
become  stronger,  but  the  supposed 
economic  advantages  associated  with 
completion  of  the  project  remain  tenu- 
ous at  best.  The  State  has  acted  re- 
sponsibly to  set  up  a  mechanism  for 
disposing  State-held  lands  and  return- 


ing tax  moneys  to  the  six  counties 
whose  tax  revenues  financed  the  origi- 
nal acquisition  of  canal  authority 
lands.  The  State,  however,  cannot 
work  its  will  regarding  the  project  and 
the  lands  until  Congress  acts  to  deau- 
thorize  this  project. 

The  time  is  now  for  the  Senate  to 
once  again  act  on  legislation  which 
will  put  to  rest  the  future  of  the 
Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal  and  set  in 
motion  the  State's  plan  for  land  acqui- 
sition. I  hope  we  will  see  prompt  and 
positive  action  by  the  Senate  on  this 
measure.* 


By  Mr.  McCLURE  (for  himself. 
Mr.   Jacksoh,   and   Mr.   Mxnt- 

KOWSKI): 

S.  1132.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Power  Act  to  specify  the  annual 
charges  for  projects  with  licenses 
issued  by  the  Federal  Energy  Regula- 
tory Commission  for  the  use  of  Feder- 
al dams  and  other  structures;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

RTDROELXCTRIC  FACILITIES  DETELOPMKMt 

•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson) 
and  the  junior  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  MxTRKOwsKi)  I  am  introducing 
legislation  to  amend  section  10  of  the 
Federal  Power  Act  which  will  go  far 
toward  clarifying  the  seeming  uncer- 
tainties which  surround  the  develop- 
ment of  hydroelectric  facilities  at  (gov- 
ernment dams  by  non-Federal  entities. 

As  my  colleagues  will  recall,  joint 
oversight  hearings  were  held  during 
the  97th  Congress  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Water  and  Power  and  the  Sub- 
committee on  Energy  Regulation  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  EInergy  and 
Natural  Resources  to  examine  the 
problems  surrounding  hydroelectric 
development  and  licensing  proceduires. 
Among  the  many  problems  associated 
with  the  development  of  our  hydro  re- 
sources in  general  are  the  specific 
problems  faced  by  non-Federal  devel- 
opers who  seek  to  utilize  Federal 
dams.  Two  problems  came  to  light 
during  the  course  of  the  hearings. 
First,  on  the  the  part  of  the  developer, 
is  the  need  for  clear  guidelines  to 
follow  in  estimating  the  annual 
charges  which  the  Government  would 
levy  for  the  use  of  a  Federal  dam  for  a 
hydro  project,  and  second,  is  the  need 
to  clarify,  in  regards  to  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation Dams,  whether  or  not  there 
could  be  a  "double  charge"  for  the  use 
of  the  structure.  This  legislation 
would  address  both  problems— but  I 
would  stress,  only  those  two  problems. 

Section  10(e)  of  the  Federal  Power 
Act  of  1920  authorizes  the  establish- 
ment and  collection  of  a  reasonable 
annual  charge  for  the  licensing  of  a 
hydropower  project  and  states  in  part 
that: 


In  no  caae  shall  a  Ucenae  be  issued  free  of 
charge  for  the  development  and  utlUzaUon 
of  power  created  by  any  government  dam 
and  that  the  amount  charged  therefor  in 
any  license  shall  be  such  as  determined  by 
the  Commission. 

At  this  time  there  is  great  confusion 
in  the  hydro  industry  as  to  what  those 
charges  might  be,  and  in  turn,  what 
crucial  effect  that  such  charges  may 
have  on  the  economic  potential  of  a 
specific  site. 

Economic  viability  is  the  heart  of 
hydropower  development  and  to  the 
extend  that  we  in  the  Ck>ngre88  can 
clear  up  the  uncertainties  surrounding 
the  question  of  the  annual  charge,  we 
wiU  further  the  development  of  this 
important  resource.  By  establishing  a 
reasonable  (xp  on  the  charges  to  be 
imposed  for  the  use  of  a  Federal  dam 
we  will  provide  a  stable  target  that  a 
would-be  developer  could  use  in  deter- 
mining whether  or  not  a  proposed 
project  is  worthwhile.  This  stable 
target  is  particularly  valuable  to  the 
small  developer  who  may  not  be  able 
to  afford  the  many  services  which 
would  be  necessary  in  order  to  esti- 
mate what  the  annual  charge  would 
be;  given  the  complex  system  of  rate 
computations  possible  under  existing 
law. 

The  would-be  developer  also  faces  a 
second  problem  in  the  case  of  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  facilities.  Section  9(c) 
of  the  Reclamation  Project  Act  of 
1939  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  lease  power  privileges.  This 
has  been  interpreted  to  include  the 
sale  of  falling  water  or  other  contrac- 
tual arrangement  to  utilize  the  power 
head  and  storage  capabilities  at 
Bureau  facilities  for  power  production. 
In  effect,  we  have  authority  vested 
in  two  entities  to  charge  for  non-Fed- 
eral power  development  at  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  dams;  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission  via 
the  licensing  process,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  through  a  "falling 
water"  charge.  The  bill  that  I  propose 
establishes  that  the  fee  charged  in  the 
license  shall  be  the  only  fee  and  shall 
be  determined  by  the  Commission. 
Such  a  declaration  should  be  most 
helpful  in  assisting  developers  to  com- 
plete the  licensing  process. 

I  have  said  that  this  bill  will  pro- 
mote hydroelectric  development,  but 
there  are  also  some  important  steps  in 
the  development  process  that  this 
amendment  to  section  10(e)  will  not 
effect.  It  will  not  effect  licensing  pro- 
cedures, nor  the  need  to  comply  with 
applicable  environmental  statutes  and 
requirements.  The  bUl  does  not 
exempt  any  projects  from  existing 
procedures  or  seek  to  diminish  in  any 
way  public  opportunity  to  participate 
in  the  licensing  process.  The  bill  will 
not  relieve  developers  of  returning  to 
the  Federal  Government  an  appropri- 
ate share  of  capital,  operation,  and 
maintenance  costs.  In  addition,  the  biU 


provides  for  an  annual  charge  of  up  to 
$1  per  kilowatt  of  installed  cvpBJAtg 
and  one-half  mil  per  kilowatt  hour  of 
energy  generated.  In  effect  there 
would  be  a  fixed  charge  for  cwpfAty, 
and  an  additional  return  to  the  Feder- 
al Government  commensiu^te  with 
generation. 

It  is  a  fine  and  difficult  line  we  are 
trying  to  draw  in  respect  to  the  appro- 
priate Federal  charge  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  public  resource.  We  must 
strike  a  balance  between  the  need  to 
provide  revenue  to  the  Treasury  while 
at  the  same  time  encouraging  respon- 
sible development.  If  charges  are  set 
too  high,  there  will  be  no  development 
and  hence  no  revenues.  In  turn,  if 
charges  are  too  low,  the  public  would 
not  be  getting  a  fair  return  on  the  in- 
vestment of  their  tax  dollars  in  Feder- 
al facilities. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  working 
closely  with  the  distinguished  ranking 
member  of  the  committee  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
ESnergy  Regulation  on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  brief  statement  summariz- 
ing section  10(e)  of  the  Federal  Power 
Act  and  the  proposed  amendment  be 
included  in  the  Ricoss  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Fact  Shkkt  oh  Sbctiom  10(e>  or  the  Fedikal 
Pownt  Act 

I.  EZISTIHO  LAW 

Section  l<Ke)  requires  that  a  licensee  pay 
reasonable  annual  charges  to  be  fixed  by 
the  Commission  for  the  piirpose  of:  (1)  re- 
imbursing the  tTnlted  States  for  the  costs  of 
administration  of  Part  I  of  the  Federal 
Power  Act;  (2)  recompensing  the  United 
States  for  a  licensee's  use,  occupancy  and 
enjoyment  of  federal  lands  or  other  proper- 
ty; and  (3)  for  the  expropriation  to  the 
United  SUtes  of  excessive  profits  until  the 
states  make  provision  for  preventing  exces- 
sive profits  or  for  the  expropriation  of  such 
excessive  profits  to  themselves,  or  imtU  a 
specified  amortization  period  is  reached.  In 
fixing  the  level  of  these  charges,  the  Com- 
mission must  seek  to  avoid  Increasing  the 
price  of  power  to  the  consumers,  and  may 
adjust  such  charges  from  time  to  time  as 
conditions  require. 

When  licenses  are  issued  involving  the  use 
of  government  dams  or  other  structures 
owned  by  the  United  Stetes  and  located 
within  reclamation  projects,  the  annual 
charge  set  by  the  Commission  for  the  use  of 
such  structures  is  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  When  licenses 
are  Issued  involving  tribal  lands  within 
Indian  reservations,  the  annual  charge  set 
by  the  Commission  for  the  use  of  such  lands 
is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Indian  tribe 
having  Jurisdiction  over  such  lands.  Both 
the  government  dam  annual  charge  and  the 
Indian  lands  annual  charge  may  be  read- 
justed by  the  Commission,  upon  notice  and 
opportunity  for  hearing,  twenty  years  after 
the  project  is  available  for  service  and  at  ten 
year  intervals  thereafter.  Such  readjust- 
ments are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Indian 
tribe,  respectively. 


licenses  issued  to  states  and  munlelpfU- 
ties  for  the  development,  transmission  or 
distribution  of  power  may  be  issued  without 
charge  to  the  extent  the  power  produced  is 
sold  to  the  public  without  profit  or  is  used 
by  the  state  or  municipality  for  state  or  mu- 
nicipal purposes.  Projects  constructed  by 
states  or  municipalities  for  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  providing  or  improving  navlg^ion 
may  be  Issued  without  charge  and  without 
any  limitation  placed  upon  the  use  of  power 
produced  at  such  projects.  Licenses  issued 
for  the  development,  transmission  or  distri- 
bution of  power  for  domestic,  mining  or 
other  beneficial  purposes  in  projects  with 
an  installed  capacity  of  not  more  than  2,000 
horsepower  may  also  be  issued  without 
charge  except  when  such  projects  are  locat- 
ed on  tribal  lands  within  Indian  reserva- 
tions. Licenses  for  the  development  and  uti- 
lization of  power  created  by  a  government 
dam  may  not  be  Issued  free  of  charge  and 
the  amount  assessed  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Commission. 

Should  a  licensee  make  an  overpayment 
on  an  annual  charge  assessed  pursuant  to 
this  section,  the  Commission  may  allow  a 
credit  for  any  such  overpayment  against 
any  future  annual  charges. 

II.  PaOPOSED  AMXRDMZirr 

The  proposed  amendment  to  Section  l(Xe) 
of  the  Federal  Power  Act  would  set  a  maxi- 
mum celling  on  the  annual  charge  to  be 
fixed  by  the  Commission  for  a  licensee's  use 
of  a  government  dam  or  other  structures 
owned  by  the  United  SUtes.  This  maximum 
annual  charge  would  be  comprised  of  two 
parts:  1)  any  actual  unreimbursed  costs  to 
the  United  SUtes  resulting  from  the  con- 
struction, operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
project  wortcs;  and  2)  an  annual  rental 
charge  not  to  exceed  $1.00  per  Kw  of  In- 
stalled ct4>acity  and  W  mill  per  kWb  of 
energy  produced.  In  addition,  the  proposed 
amendment  would  provide  that  said  maxi- 
mum annual  charge,  as  fixed  by  the  Com- 
mission, shall  be  the  only  charge  assessed  by 
any  agency  of  the  United  SUtes  for  a  licens- 
ee's use  of  a  government  dam  or  other  struc- 
tures owned  by  the  United  SUtes.  In  all 
other  respects,  the  provisions  of  Section 
10(e)  would  remain  unmodified. 

S.  1132 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Stales  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 10(e)  of  the  Federal  Power  Act  (16 
UJS.C.  803(e))  Is  amended  by  modifying  the 
last  clause  of  the  sentence  preceeding  the 
last  sentence  to  read  as  follows:  "but  in  no 
case  shall  a  license  be  issued  free  of  charge 
for  the  development  and  utilization  of 
power  created  by  any  Government  dam,  and 
the  amount  of  such  charge  shall  include  the 
actual  unreimbursed  cost  to  the  United 
SUtes,  if  any,  resulting  from  the  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  maintenance  of  the  li- 
censee's project  works,  in  addition  to  an 
annual  rental  charge  not  to  exceed  $1  per 
kilowatt  of  installed  capacity  and  one-half 
mill  per  kilowatt-hour  of  energy  produced, 
and  that  the  amoiwt  charged  therefor  in 
any  license  shall  be  the  only  charge  assessed 
by  any  agency  of  the  United  SUtes,  and 
shall  be  such  as  determined  by  the  Commis- 
sion."* 

•  Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Bfr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  express  my  strong  sup- 
port for  the  measure  to  amend  section 
10(e)  of  the  Federal  Power  Act  as  in- 
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troduced  today  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Energy  Committee. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  once 
again  reiterate  my  strong  support  for 
the  development  of  our  Nation's  hy- 
droelectric resources.  During  the  last 
Congress,  I  took  the  opportunity  to 
express  often  my  belief  that  we  should 
encourage  the  continued  development 
of  this  energy  source.  By  clarifying 
the  question  of  what  constitutes  the 
falling  water  charge  for  the  use  of 
Government  dams,  this  legislation  will 
help  non-Federal  investors  make 
sound  decisions  as  to  whether  or  not 
to  go  ahead  with  the  investment  nec- 
essary to  develop  a  particular  site. 

The  potential  for  further  hydroelec- 
tric development  at  Federal  dams  is 
significant.  The  recent  national  hydro- 
electric power  resources  study  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  gives  a  good  indica- 
tion of  the  magnitude  of  the  resource 
that  this  legislation  could  effect.  Of 
the  516  Federal  dams  included  in  the 
study,  168  already  have  hydro  facili- 
ties with  an  installed  capacity  of 
32,000  megawatts.  The  capacity  poten- 
tial at  the  348  remaining  structures 
and  the  additional  capacity  at  55  of 
the  dams  where  facilities  already  exist 
totals  13,500  megawatts.  In  terms  of 
energy  produced,  there  is  a  potential 
for  25  billion  kilowatt-hours  of  elec- 
tricity annually  or  the  equivalent  of 
over  40  million  barrels  of  oil  each  year. 
Certainly  an  important  contribution 
to  our  Nation's  energy  needs. 

Traditionally,  the  hydropower  re- 
source has  been  developed  by  the 
agency  responsible  for  the  water  re- 
source project,  usually  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  or  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion. Last  Congress,  during  hearings 
on  legislation  to  authorize  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  to  construct  additional 
hydroelectric  facilities  at  existing 
projects,  the  desirability  for  non-Fed- 
eral development  at  several  sites 
became  apparent.  Further  hearings 
examined  the  FERC  licensing  process 
and  the  need  for  coordination  among 
the  Federal  agencies  Involved.  A  sig- 
nificant step  in  facilitating  non-Feder- 
al development  at  reclamation  dams 
was  the  signing  of  a  memorandimi  of 
understanding  between  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  and  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission.  This  memo- 
randum outlines  the  procedures  for  co- 
ordinating the  efforts  of  the  two  agen- 
cies in  licensing  non-Federal  hydro  de- 
velopment at  Bureau  dams. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  memorandum 
appear  in  the  Recoro  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

Although  laudible  in  its  intent,  the 
memorandum  does  not  fully  address 
the  question  of  the  annual  charge  to 
the  non-Federal  developer  for  the  use 
of  the  Government  facilities.  The  bill 
which  I  am  today  cosponsoring  fills 
this  need— and  not  only  Just  for 
Bureau  dams,  but  aU  Federal  dams. 


The  long-range  benefits  which  would 
accrue  from  this  legislation  are  many. 
By  promoting  hydro  development,  we 
will  provide  an  energy  source  whose 
fuel  is  free  and  not  subject  to  foreign 
embargo.  We  will  promote  an  energy 
source,  which  for  the  most  part  is  en- 
vironmentally benign— particularly  in 
those  instances  where  existing  dams 
are  used.  We  will  provide  Jobs  in  con- 
struction and  related  supply  indus- 
tries. And  we  wiU  provide  additional 
revenues  to  the  Treasury. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Energy  Regulation,  it  is  my  hope  to 
hold  hearings  on  this  measure  as  soon 
as  the  legislative  and  committee  sched- 
ules permit.* 


By  Mr.  EAGLETON  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Weicker,  Mr.  Staf- 
ford, Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Cran- 
ston, Mr.  Danforth,  Mr.  Dodd. 

Mr.  DXTRENBERGER,  Mr.  OORTON. 

Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Kennedt.  Mr. 

Matsunaga,   Mr.   Metzenbattm. 

Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Randolph,  and 

Mr.  RiEGLE): 
S.  1133.  A  bill  to  extend  the  authori- 
zation of  appropriations  for  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  and  to  improve 
the  provisions  relating  to  operation  of 
the  Corporation  and  legal  services  pro- 
grams; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

RSAUTHORIZATION  OP  TRX  LKAL  SKRVICKS 
CORPORATIOII 

•  Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President, 
today,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  Sena- 
tors Weicker.  Stafford,  Cohen,  Cran- 
ston, Danforth,  Dodd,  Durenberger, 
Gorton,  Kennedy,  Matsunaga,  Metz- 
enbaum.  Pell.  Randolph,  and  Riegle,  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  extend 
the  authorization  for  appropriations 
for  the  Legal  Services  Corporation  for 
3  additional  years. 

If  the  very  concept  of  equal  Justice 
under  the  law,  upon  which  our  Nation 
was  founded,  is  to  have  any  meaning 
in  our  adversary  system  of  legal  repre- 
sentation, then  every  individual  must 
be  provided  the  means  whereby  he  can 
enforce  his  rights  and  redress  his 
grievances. 

The  federally  fimded  civil  legal  serv- 
ices program  began  modestly  in  1965 
as  a  $600,000  pilot  program  under  title 
II  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 
From  its  earliest  days,  it  has  been  an 
embattled  program  by  its  very  nature. 
Much  of  the  litigation  handled  by 
legal  services  lawyers  has  placed  it  in 
direct  conflict  with  Government  and 
thus  it  has  been  threatened  by  inter- 
ference within  the  executive  branch, 
by  Governors'  vetoes,  and  by  congres- 
sional efforts  to  restrict  the  ability  of 
an  attorney  to  represent  his  client. 

Recogni^ng  the  inherent  conflict 
between  legal  services  programs  and 
other  Government  entities,  in  May 
1971,  President  Nixon,  following  rec- 
ommendations by  the  American  Bar 
Association  and  his  own  advisory  coun- 


cil on  executive  organization,  proposed 
legislation  to  have  the  program  trans- 
ferred to  a  new  independent  nonprofit 
corporation. 

The  National  Advisory  Committee, 
which  included  then-Attorney  General 
Mitchell  and  HEW  Secretary  Richard- 
son, stated  the  Justification  for  inde- 
pendence as  follows: 

The  integrity  of  the  lawyer-client  relation- 
ship must  be  preserved  free  of  Interference 
by  outside  sources.  Particularly,  this  means 
freedom  from  political  pressure  and  con- 
flicting governmental  policies  which  detract 
from  the  lawyer's  duty  of  absolute  fidelity 
to  his  client.  This  can  probably  best  be  at- 
tained by  establishing  a  structure  independ- 
ent of  any  federal,  state,  or  local  govern- 
mental department  or  agency. 

At  the  time  the  independent  corpo- 
ration was  proposed,  then  Director  of 
GEO  Frank  Carlucci  highlighted  the 
controversy  as  follows: 

It  is  an  act  of  great  self-confidence  for  a 
government  to  make  resources  available  for 
testing  the  legality  of  government  practices. 
We  have  written  laws  and  created  govern- 
ment agencies  that  provide  food  for  people 
who  are  hungry,  homes  for  people  who  are 
homeless,  and  jobs  for  people  who  are  un- 
employed. 

Consequently,  a  lawyer  who  is  going  to 
represent  poor  people  is  inevitably  going  to 
be  an  advocate  for  them  against  governmen- 
tal agencies.  It  is  to  shield  legal  services 
from  the  repercussions  generated  by  suits  of 
this  kind  as  well  as  those  generated  by 
action  against  private  interests  that  the 
President  proposes  creation  of  an  independ- 
ent legal  services  corporation. 

I  can  remember  no  other  measure  in 
my  years  in  the  Senate  which  was  so 
hotly  contested,  deliberated  upon  for 
so  long,  and  which  finally  won  the 
support  of  so  many  with  widely  diver- 
gent political  and  ideological  points  of 
view. 

Some  Members  of  the  Senate  have 
advocated  a  block  grant  approach  to 
legal  services  in  lieu  of  the  present  in- 
dependent Corporation  structure.  This 
administration,  last  year,  suggested 
that  increased  pro  bono  efforts  by  pri- 
vate attorneys  are  a  major  way  of  aug- 
menting legal  services  activities. 

Mr.  President,  stated  quite  simply, 
neither  approach  will  or  can  work. 

It  is  totally  unrealistic  to  expect 
that  the  States  will  move  forward  to 
provide  an  effective  civil  legal  services 
program  for  their  poor.  Only  about  1 
percent  of  the  funding  for  such  serv- 
ices is  now  being  provided  by  the 
States.  The  inherent  conflicts  of  inter- 
est, combined  with  the  States'  histori- 
cal nonrole  in  civil  legal  services,  gives 
no  indication  that  the  States  are  will- 
ing or  able  to  assume  the  role  of  pro- 
vider of  legal  services  to  the  poor. 

As  for  the  pro  bono  efforts  of  the 
private  bar,  this  administration  Imows 
well  that  those  efforts,  while  growing 
steadily,  are  simply  inadequate.  Pri- 
vate attorneys  have  attempted  to  ad- 
dress the  obstacles  to  equal  Justice  for 
the  economically  disadvantaged  since 


1876.  when  the  first  formal  private 
legal  services  program  was  established 
in  New  York.  Numerous  legal  aid  and 
public  defender  programs  were  devel- 
oped in  the  early  1900's.  and  have 
grown  tremendously  during  this  centu- 
ry. Despite  these  activities,  it  was  and 
is  apparent  to  everyone  that  this  vol- 
untary effort  to  provide  the '  poor 
access  to  oiur  Justice  system,  while  sig- 
nificant, was  meeting  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  legal  needs  of  the  poor. 
For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  15 
of  my  colleagues  and  I  believe  that 
anything  short  of  reauthorization  of 
an  independent  corporation  is  repug- 
nant to  the  constitutional  requirement 
of  equal  Justice  under  law. 

The  legislation  which  we  propose 
today  authorizes  appropriations  to  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  of  $296 
million  for  fiscal  year  1984,  and  "such 
saaa  as  may  be  necessary"  for  the 
subsequent  2  years.  The  major  revi- 
sions to  current  law  contained  in  the 
bill  are  as  follows: 

First.  Amendments  to  the  governing 
body  provisions— In  its  deliberations 
on  the  1974  act.  Congress  took  great 
care  to  establish  legislative  history 
spelling  out  the  criteria  governing  the 
qualifications  of  nominees  to  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  Board,  one  of 
which  was  "the  assurance  that  the 
Board  members  understand  and  are 
fully  committed  to  the  role  of  legal  as- 
sistance attorneys  and  support  the  un- 
derlying principle  of  this  legislation 
that  it  Is  in  the  national  interest  that 
the  poor  have  fuU  access  under  the 
law  to  comprehensive  and  effective 
le^  services."  The  bill  codifies  the 
legislative  history's  requirement  that 
all  individuals  appointed  to  the  Board 
be  fully  supportive  of  the  underlying 
principles  of  the  act. 

The  bill  further  sets  out  specific 
qualifications  to  be  met  by  Board 
nominees  representative  of  the  orga- 
nized bar,  and  representative  of  the 
client  community. 

The  bill  establishes  in  law  that  six 
qualified  members  of  the  Board  shall 
constitute  a  quonun,  and  defines  the 
term  "qualified." 

Second.  Amendments  to  the  powers, 
duties,  and  limitation  provisions— The 
bill  codifies  the  class  action  restric- 
tions presently  contained  in  Public 
Law  93-377.  the  fiscal  year  1983  con- 
tinuing resolution. 

Third.  Amendments  to  the  grants 
and  contracts  provisions— The  bill  con- 
tains a  new  requirement  that  substan- 
tial funds  be  made  available  for  pri- 
vate attorney  involvement  in  the  deliv- 
ery of  legal  services;  adds  a  new  clause 
to  the  requirement  that  legal  services 
be  provided  in  the  most  economical 
and  effective  way.  referencing  the  Cor- 
poration's statutorily  mandated  study 
of  methods  of  delivery  of  legal  serv- 
ices; and  expands  upon  the  existing 
act's  restrictions  on  legislative  advoca- 
cy. 


Fourth.  Amendments  to  the  financ- 
ing   provisions— The    biU    authorizes 
$296  million  for  fiscal  year  1984.  and 
"such  sums  as  may  be  necessary"  for 
each  of  the  2  succeeding  years.  In  ad- 
dition,   it   codifies   the   provision   in 
Public  Law  93-377.  the  continuing  res- 
olution for  fiscal  year  1983,  with  re- 
spect to  continuation  of  grants  and 
contracts  until  a  quorum  of  the  Board 
is  qualified.  The  bill  deletes  the  prohi- 
bition in  the  existing  act  that  private 
fimds  received  by  legal  services  pro- 
grams for  the  provisions  of  legal  serv- 
ices be  subject  to  the  same  restrictions 
as  the  Federal  funds,  but  retains  the 
requirement  that  funds  received  from 
sources  other  than  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation   must   be   accounted   for 
and  reported  separately. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed following  my  remarks.* 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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S.  1133 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of 
Representatives    of   the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Legal 
Services  Corporation  Act  Amendments  of 
1983". 

governihg  body 


Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  1004(a)  of  the  l«gal 
Services  Corporation  Act  of  1974  (hereafter 
in  this  Act  referred  to  as  "the  Act")  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "All  individuals  appointed  to  the 
Board  shall  be  fully  supportive  of  the  un- 
derlying principle  of  the  Act  that  it  is  In  the 
national  interest  that  low-Income  Individ- 
uals have  equal  access  under  the  law  to  com- 
prehensive and  effective  legal  services.  Indi- 
viduals appointed  to  the  Board  who  are  gen- 
erally represenUtlve  of  the  organized  bar 
shall  be  individuals  who— 

(1)  have  participated  on  bar  committees 
concerned  with  the  delivery  of  legal  services 
to  the  poor. 

(2)  have  served  on  the  governing  body  of 
an  organization  or  entity  Involved  In  such 
delivery;  or 

(3)  have  engaged  in  the  direct  provision  of 
legal  services  to  eligible  clients  through  a 
staff  attorney,  or  a  pro  bono  or  reduced  fee 
program. 

Each  individual  appointed  to  the  Board  as 
an  eUglble  client  shall  be  an  individual  who, 
when  nominated,  was  eligible  to  receive 
legal  assistance  under  this  Act. 

(b)  Section  1004(h)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"At  each  meeting  of  the  Board,  the  pres- 
ence of  six  qualified  members  who  meet  the 
requirements  of  section  1004(a),  at  least  one 
of  whom  shall  be  an  individual  who  when 
appointed  was  one  of  the  eligible  clients 
shall  be  necessary  to  constitute  a  quorum.". 

(c)  Section  1002  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
redesignating  clauses  (6),  (7),  and  (8)  as 
clauses  (7).  (8).  and  (9),  respectively,  and  In- 
serting after  clause  (5)  the  foUowing: 

"(6)  'qualified'  means,  with  respect  to  a 
member  of  the  Board,  an  individual  who  has 
been  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
and  who  has  taken  the  oath  of  office;". 


Sec.  3.  SecUon  1006(dK5)  of  the  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "With  respect  to  a  class  action 
suit  against  the  Federal  Government  or  any 
State  or  local  government,  the  project  direc- 
tor shall,  prior  to  filing  such  action,  further 
determine— 

(A)  that  the  class  relief  which  is  the  sub- 
ject of  such  an  action  is  sou^t  for  the  pri- 
mary benefit  of  individuals  who  are  eligible 
for  legal  assistance; 

(B)  that  the  government  entity  is  not 
likely  to  change  the  policy  or  practice  In 
question,  and  that  the  policy  or  practice  will 
continue  to  adversely  affect  eligible  clients: 
and 

(C)  that  the  recipient  has  given  noUce  of 
an  intention  to  seek  class  relief  and  that 
reasonable  efforts  to  resolve  the  adverse  ef- 
fects of  the  policy  or  practice  without  litiga- 
tion have  not  been  successful  or  would  be 
adverse  to  the  interests  of  the  client.". 

GRAHTS  AITD  COHTRACTS 

Sbc.  4.  (a)  Section  1007(a)  of  the  Act  Is 
amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  clauses  (3)  through 
(10)  as  clauses  (4)  through  (ID  respectively, 
and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  clause  (2)  the  follow- 
ing new  clause: 

"(3)  make  available,  in  each  fiscal  year  to 
the  extent  feasible  and  consistent  with 
clause  (4),  substantial  funds  to  provide  the 
opportunity  for  legal  assistance  to  be  fur- 
nished to  eUgible  cUents  by  private  attor- 
neys;". 

(b)  Section  1006(bX5)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "section  1007(aX6)" 
and  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
I007(aK7)";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "section  I007(aK5)" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "section 
I007(aX6)". 

(c)  Section  I007(aH4)  of  the  Act,  as  redes- 
ignated by  this  section,  is  amended  by  in- 
serting before  the  semicolon  a  comma  and 
"consistent  with  the  findings  of  the  study 
conducted  under  section  1007(g)  of  this  Act. 
in  effect  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1983. ". 

(d)  Section  1007(aH6)  of  the  Act,  as  redes- 
ignated by  this  section,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(6)  Insure  that  no  funds  made  available 
by  the  Corporation  shall  be  used  at  any 
time,  dlrecUy  or  indirectly,  to  pay  for  any 
personal  services,  advertisement,  telegram, 
telephone  communication,  letter,  printed  or 
written  matter,  or  any  other  device  intended 
or  designed  to  Influence  any  Member  of 
Congress  or  any  other  Federal.  SUte,  or 
local  elected  official  to  favor  or  oppose  any 
Acts,  bills,  resolutions,  or  similar  legislation, 
or  any  referendimi,  initiative,  constitutional 
amendment,  or  any  similar  procedure  of  the 
Congress,  any  SUte  legislature,  any  local 
councU  or  any  similar  governing  body  acting 
in  a  legislative  capacity,  except  when— 

"(A)  communications  are  made  In  re- 
sponse to  any  Federal,  State,  or  local  offi- 
cial upon  the  formal  request  of  such  official; 
or 

"(B)  the  project  director  of  a  recipient  has 
expressly  approved  the  undertaking  of  legis- 
lative represenUtion  of  an  eligible  client  in 
accordance  with  policy  esUbllshed  by  the 
governing  body  of  such  recipient  and  has 
determined  prior  to  approving  the  under- 
taking of  such  representation  that  (i)  the 
client  is  directly  affected  by  provisions  of 
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particular  legtelmtion  or  is  In  need  of  relief 
which  can  best  be  provided  by  the  legisla- 
ture, and  (11)  that  documentation  specifical- 
ly authoriiing  such  representation  has  been 
secured  from  the  eligible  client,  which  docu- 
mentation includes  a  statement  of  the  spe- 
cific interest  of  the  client;  or 

"(C)  the  project  director  of  a  recipient  has 
expressly  determined  that  the  legislative 
body  is  considering  an  authorization,  ^pro- 
prlatkm.  or  any  other  measure  affecting  the 
authority,  function,  or  funding  of  the  recipi- 
ent or  the  corporation,  or  is  conducting 
oversight  of  the  recipient  or  the  Corpora- 
tion.". 

(e)  Subsections  (g)  and  (h)  of  section  1007 
of  the  Act  are  repealed. 

miAiiciiia 

Sk.  5.  (a)  Section  1010(a)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  after  the 
second  sentence  the  following  new  sentence; 
"There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  purposes  of  carrying  out  the  activities  of 
the  Corporation  $296,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1984,  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years.". 

(b>  SecUon  1010(a)  of  the  Act  is  further 
amended  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(a)"  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(3)  Whenever  the  Board  includes  less 
than  six  members  who  have  been  appointed 
and  are  qualified  in  accordance  with  section 
1004(a),  appropriations  for  that  fiscal  year 
shall  be  used  by  the  Corporation  in  making 
grants  or  entering  into  contracts  under  sec- 
tion 1006(a)(1)  and  (3)  so  as  to  insure  that 
annual  funding  for  each  current  grantee 
and  contractor  is  maintained  uninterrupted 
for  that  fiscal  year  under  the  same  terms 
and  conditions  as  were  applicable  in  the  pre- 
vious fiscal  year.  If  the  appropriation  for 
the  fiscal  year  to  which  this  paragraph  ap- 
plies Is  the  same  amount  as  was  appropri- 
ated in  the  previous  fiscal  year,  the  annual 
fimdlng  for  that  fiscal  year  for  each  grantee 
or  contractor  shall  be  the  same  as  In  the 
previous  fiscal  year.  If  the  appropriation  for 
the  fiscal  year  to  which  this  paragraph  ap- 
plies differs  from  the  previous  fiscal  year, 
the  annual  funding  for  each  grantee  or  con- 
tractor for  that  fiscal  year  shall  be  an 
amount  which  bears  that  same  ratio  to  the 
total  appropriation  for  that  fiscal  year  as 
the  amount  paid  to  each  such  grantee  or 
contractor  for  the  previous  fiscal  year  bears 
to  the  total  appropriation  to  the  Corpora- 
tion in  the  previous  fiscal  year.". 

(c)  Section  1010(c)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  semicolon  and  all  that  follows,  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  (wlleagues  today  in 
introducing  legislation  to  reauthorize 
the  Legal  Servl<»s  Corporation  and  to 
improve  its  effectiveness  in  providing 
access  for  all  Americans  to  oiu*  system 
of  Justice. 

Congress  created  this  agency  8  years 
ago  as  a  private,  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion to  serve  the  legal  needs  of  the  Na- 
tion's poor.  During  this  short  time,  it 
has  compUed  an  impressive  record  of 
service  to  millions  who  would  not  oth- 
erwise have  been  able  to  stand  up  for 
themselves  in  our  highly  litigious  soci- 
ety. Unwarranted  utility  cutoffs,  evic- 
tion actions,  termination  of  medicaid 
services,  consumer  fraud,  emplojrment 
discrimination,  and  family  law  prob- 
lems   are    among    the    situations    in 


which  the  Legal  Services  Corporation 
has  been  of  substantial  help.  A  large 
number  of  cases  in  which  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  has  been  in- 
volved help  preserve  basic  human 
rights. 

Mr.  President,  either  in  ignorance  of 
or  in  spite  of  this  record,  the  adminis- 
tration and  some  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress have  by  every  means  known  to 
man.  tried  to  undermine,  emasculate, 
and  othewise  do  in  the  Corporations. 
The  President's  fiscal  year  1982,  1983. 
and  1984  budget  requests  have  zero- 
funded  this  agency.  Congress  did  not 
concur  in  this  Judgment  and  has  re- 
peatedly restored  funds.  I  fully  expect 
that  an  appropriation  will  again  be 
forthcoming  this  year. 

Failing  to  abolish  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation,  the  President  set  about 
stacking  its  Board  with  sworn  oppo- 
nents. Placed  on  the  Board  through 
the  recess  appointment  power,  those 
members  beipsm  an  "inside  job"  on  the 
Corporation.  This  strategy  also  failed 
when  the  Congress  refused  to  confirm 
the  appointments. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  times  the 
Congress  and  the  administration  are 
going  to  have  to  go  to  the  mat  on  this 
matter,  but  it  should  be  clear  to  all 
that  the  Legal  Services  Corporation  is 
here  to  stay  and  we  had  best  get  on 
with  the  Job  of  making  it  work  as  well 
as  possible. 

The  bill  we  intnxluce  today  is  direct- 
ed toward  that  goal. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  carefully  consider  this  legislation 
in  light  of  the  record  of  service  of  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  in  protect- 
ing basic  civil  rights  in  our  society. 
The  drumbeat  of  criticism  of  the  Cor- 
poration wUl  doubtless  continue;  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  will  not  be  an  easy 
task.  But  it  wiU  be  well  worth  the 
effort,  because  of  the  paramount  im- 
portanceof  what  is  at  stake.* 
•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  colleagues,  includ- 
ing the  principal  sponsors.  Senators 
Eaglbtom,  WncKKR,  and  Staitori).  in 
introducing  the  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
ration Amendments  of  1983.  This  bill, 
by  extending  the  authorization  of  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation,  will  insure 
that  vital  Federal  support  for  legal 
services  to  the  poor  (x>ntinues. 

I  think  it  is  quite  significant  that 
once  again  a  bipartisan  group  of  Sena- 
tors have  come  together  to  support 
this  program.  When  the  legislation 
creating  the  Corporation  was  first  in- 
troduced a  decade  ago,  I  was  then  also 
one  of  a  bipartisan  group  of  Senate 
sponsors.  When  the  measure  be(»me 
law,  it  was  passed  with  bipartisan  ma- 
jorities by  both  Houses  of  a  Democrat- 
ically controlled  Congress  and  signed 
into  law  by  a  Republican  President. 
And  when  this  program  came  under 
attack  2  years  ago  from  the  Reagan 
administration  and  from  public  and 
congressional  critics,  a  bipartisan  coa- 
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lltion  in  both  Houses  united  to  defmd 
and  preserve  the  Corporation.  This 
long,  continued  bipartisan  support  is  a 
testimonial  to  the  importan(%  of  the 
Corporation  and  to  its  success  in  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  Its  clients  and  our  so- 
ciety. 

This  broad  congressional  support  is 
reflected  in  the  broad  support  the  Cor- 
poration enjoys  in  American  society  in 
general.  A  recent  New  York  Times- 
CBS  News  poll  found  that  83  percent 
of  the  people  polled  favored  continu- 
ing or  expanding  Federal  support  for 
legal  services  to  the  poor.  And  this 
level  of  support  cut  across  ideological 
and  political  divisions.  Since  its  incep- 
tion, members  of  the  bar  and  the  Judi- 
ciary have  Joined  with  the  people  in 
poverty  and  social  activists  in  support 
of  the  program. 

Despite  the  claims  of  its  opponents, 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation  is  not  a 
politically  isolated,  publicly  unpopular 
program.  It  is  instead  a  popular  pro- 
gram and  for  a  very  simple  reason— it 
works.  For  millions  of  poor  Americans, 
it  has  made  the  phrase  "equal  Justice 
under  the  law"  a  reality.  It  has  been 
the  difference  between  becoming  a 
victim  of  the  system  and  becoming 
part  of  the  system. 

The  volunteer  efforts  of  the  orga- 
nized bar  have  never  been  sufficient  to 
meet  the  needs  of  these  millions  in 
poverty,  despite  the  fondest  wishes  of 
the  Reagan  administration.  Nor  are 
they  likely  to  be  sufficient  in  the  next 
few  years  as  millions  of  Americans 
struggle  to  recover  from  double-digit 
unemployment  and  a  stagnant  econo- 
my. I  do  believe  that  the  organized  bar 
has  a  role  in  this  program  and  that 
they  should  endeavor  to  do  more  in  an 
effort  to  provide  more  adequate  legal 
services  to  the  poor  and  this  bill  en- 
courages such  efforts.  But  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  these  efforts  can  in  the  end 
only  supplement  the  work  of  a  federal- 
ly supported  program,  like  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation. 

I  am  vividly  aware  of  the  need  to 
reduce  our  budget  and  the  enormous 
budget  deficit  our  country  faces.  Nev- 
ertheless. I  support  the  increased 
funding  level  authorized  by  this  legis- 
lation for  the  Corporation.  Two  years 
ago,  the  Corporation  suffered  a  25-per- 
cent budget  cut— from  $321  million  to 
$241  million.  The  Impact  on  the  field 
programs  has  been  devastating.  The 
programs  have  lost  1,546  skilled  and 
dedicated  attorneys— 24  percent  of  the 
total  and  have  been  forced  to  close  354 
field  of f ices— almost  a  fourth  of  all  the 
offices.  It  is  to  their  credit  that  these 
programs  continue  to  provide  the 
needed  services  to  himdreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Americans  annually. 

The  testimony  of  John  Cromartie, 
director  of  Georgia  Legal  Services,  inl  a 
House  Judiciary  Subcommittee  hear- 
ing on  April  13,  1983,  graphicaUy  iUus- 
trated  the  impact  of  these  cuts. 


•  •  •  There  is  no  question  that  we  are 
turning  away  Hundreds  of  clients  a  month. 
Our  Dalton  office  Is  generally  seeing  one- 
third  fewer  people  than  It  did  a  year  ago.  In 
March,  the  figure  went  down  to  one-half.  In 
February,  the  Gainesville  office  turned 
away  70  people.  Our  Macon  office  has  a  six- 
week  waiting  period  for  an  appointment.  At 
case  acceptance  meetings,  fully  60  percent 
of  the  cases  considered  are  rejected.  In  1981 
nearly  all  of  these  cases  would  have  been  ac- 
cepted. Even  these  dismal  figures  overstate 
our  ability  to  meet  the  demand  because 
they  do  not  take  into  consideration  the 
people  who  never  get  to  our  offices.  The 
problems  are  particularly  severe  in  the  rural 
communities  where  we  have  been  forced  to 
close  offices  or  curtail  circuit-riding. 

The  authorization  increase  included 
in  this  bill  would  not  restore  the  pro- 
grams to  their  levels  of  1981  as  much 
as  I  would  like  to  see  this  occur.  It 
simply  compensates  the  program  for 
the  inflationary  increases  during  that 
time  and  insures  that  rising  costs  do 
not  further  degrade  program  services. 

Mr.  President,  our  Nation  guaran- 
tees to  its  citizens  that  they  are  aU 
equal  in  the  eyes  of  the  law.  It  guaran- 
tees those  who  are  victimized  by  insti- 
tutions or  individuals  a  system  to  re- 
ceive Justice  and  compensation.  But  if 
you  are  poor,  those  guarantees  are 
hollow  without  the  legal  support  nec- 
essary to  make  that  system  work  and 
to  make  their  participation  effective. 
That  is  the  role  of  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation.  And  that  is  why  we  must 
enact  this  legislation.* 

•  Mr.  RIEOLE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
Join  with  a  bipartisan  group  of  Sena- 
tors as  a  cosponsor  of  a  bill  to  reau- 
thorize the  Legal  Services  Corporation 
for  3  years  at  a  funding  level  in  fiscal 
year  1984  of  $296  million. 

This  important  program  has  sur- 
vived without  an  authorization  since 
1980  despite  continuous  attempts  by 
the  Reagan  administration  to  elimi- 
nate the  program  or,  at  the  very  least, 
to  undermine  its  effectiveness.  Be- 
cause of  strong  bipartisan  support  for 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation  in  this 
body  Juid  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  administration  has  been  un- 
successful. Nevertheless,  the  budget- 
ary and  administrative  war  waged 
against  I^SC  has  yielded  some  victo- 
ries, largely  at  the  expense  of  poor 
people  and  their  access  to  the  courts. 
It  is  high  time  that  the  Congress  sent 
yet  another  unequivocal  signal  to  the 
Reagan  administration  regarding  its 
determination  to  see  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  continue  to  provide 
legal  assistance  to  poor,  disabled,  and 
elderly  Americans.  That  signal  is  the 
passage  of  this  reauthorization  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  effectiveness  of 
this  program  has  been  well  document- 
ed. We  know  that  95  percent  of  fund- 
ing Is  utilized  for  direct  services  to  eli- 
gible clients.  The  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  legal  services  cases  involve 
the  routine  legal  problems  of  individ- 
uals. The  largest  percentage  of  cases 
involve  family  matters,  and  the  most 


frequently  provided  service  is  simply 
giving  advice  and  counsel.  Women, 
who  represent  a  clear  majority  of 
Americans  living  below  the  poverty 
line,  number  over  two-thirds  of  the  cli- 
ents served.  Poor,  handicapped,  and 
minority  children,  who  would  other- 
wise not  receive  representation,  are 
frequent  clients  of  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation.  In  1981,  almost  13  per- 
cent of  clients  served  were  over  age  60. 
With  the  help  of  legal  services  agen- 
cies, the  poor  are  able  to  redress  dis- 
crimination in  employment,  education, 
housing  and  credit,  to  obtain  divorces 
or  child  custody,  and  to  enforce  their 
rights  under  programs  that  provide 
iooA  or  shelter. 

The  Legal  Services  Corporation  was 
developed  to  realize  the  concept  of 
equal  access  to  Justice  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. This  administration  is  imdermin- 
ing   this   fimdamental   concept.    One 
needs  to  look  no  further  than  my  own 
State  of  Michigan  to  see  the  detrimen- 
tal effect  of  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion on  the  delivery  of  legal  services  to 
the  poor.  While  the  Congress  has  re- 
peatedly   rejected    the    proposals    to 
eliminate  Federal  funding,  the  Corpo- 
ration did  fall  victim  to  budget  cuts.  In 
1982,  there  was  a  25-percent  reduction 
from  the  1981  funding  level  to  $241 
million  and  this  funding  level  has  re- 
mained constant  despite  inflation  and 
an  increased  demand  for  services.  In 
Michigan  this  cut  has  required  large- 
scale  staff  reductions  and  the  closing 
of  many  of  the  legal  services  offices. 
In  1982,  Michigan  lost  $1.8  million  in 
Federal    funding    for    legal    services, 
which  translated  into  the  loss  of  61  at- 
torneys and  159  paralegals  and  other 
support  personnel.  These  massive  re- 
ductions have  crippled  the  ability  of 
programs  to  begin  to  meet  the  needs 
of  increasing  caseloads  at  a  time  of 
record    high    unemployment    in    our 
State. 

While  legal  services  field  offices  in 
ray  State  and  across  the  Nation  have 
struggled  with  deep  cuts  and  continu- 
ous budgetary  uncertainty,  the  White 
House  has  worked  vigorously  to  under- 
mine the  Corporation  administrative- 
ly. We  have  seen  the  nomination  of 
Board  members  who  seem  determined 
to  ignore  their  statutory  duty  and  to 
work  actively  at  dismantling  the  Cor- 
poration. Although  the  lucrative  con- 
sulting fees  collected  by  many  Board 
members  over  the  last  2  years  have 
not  been  found  to  be  expressly  illegal, 
it  would  seem  at  the  very  least  to  be 
inappropriate  for  individual  Board 
members  to  profit  while  curtailing 
services  to  the  poor.  After  2  long 
years,  the  Senate  has  yet  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  exercise  its  confirma- 
tion rights  in  regard  to  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Board  of  Directors.  At  this 
moment,  five  Board  members,  who 
have  not  been  subject  to  the  confirma- 
tion process,  have  been  charged  by  the 


President  with  the  administration  of 
this  important  program. 

The  instability  experienced  by  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  over  the 
past  2  years  cannot  be  completely  rem- 
edied   while    the    administration    in 
power  continues  to  advocate  its  elimi- 
nation. However,  as  members  of  the 
legislative  branch  of  Government,  we 
can  contribute  to  the  Corporation's  ef- 
fectiveness by  renewing  its  authoriza- 
tion   and    providing    some    statutory 
safegtiards  which  will  help  to  assure 
proper  administration  of  the  act.  I  be- 
lieve this  bill  will  do  exactly  that.  The 
bill  emphasizes  the  need  to  appoint 
Board  members  whose  qualifications 
include  a  history  of  providing  legal  aid 
to  the  poor.  It  extends  the  provision  in 
the  1983  continuing  resolution  with  re- 
spect to  the  continuation  of  grants 
and  contracts  until  a  quorum  of  the 
Board  Is  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  In 
addition,  the  bill  modifies  restrictions 
In  the  existing  statute  regarding  class 
action  suits  said  legislative  advocacy. 

I  continue  to  have  serious  reserva- 
tions about  restrictions  which  intrude 
on  the  Judgment  of  an  attorney  as  to 
how  he  or  she  might  best  serve  a  given 
client's  needs.  I  am  even  more  reluc- 
tant to  support  the  inclusion  of  such 
restrictions  in  the  authorizing  statute. 
Nevertheless,  I  support  the  bill  as 
written  be<»use  I  believe  the  drafters 
of  this  legislation  have  accepted  politi- 
cal realities  In  order  to  Insure  the  pas- 
sage of  this  vital  legislation.  I  simply 
urge  that  this  body  resist  any  addi- 
tional efforts  to  intrude  on  the  attor- 
ney-client relationship. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  has 
the  support  of  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
soiuxses  Committee.  It  is  my  hope  that 
it  will  be  reported  favorably  by  that 
body  sometime  next  month  and  will 
receive  favorable  floor  consideration 
shortly  thereafter.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  me  as  a  cosponsor  of 
this  important  bUl  as  we  reaffirm  the 
important  dem(x;ratic  principle  of 
equal  justice  imder  the  law.* 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself 

and  Mr.  Wilsom): 

S.  1134.  A  bUl  to  dedicate  the  (3olden 

Gate    National    Recreation    Area    to 

Phillip  Burton;  to  the  Committee  on 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

DEDICATION  Or  GOLDEH  GATE  MATIOHAL 
RSCREATIOH  AREA  TO  PHUXIP  BtJHTOH 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Wilsoh  and  myself  I 
introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  to  dedicate  the  Ciolden  Gate  na- 
tional recreation  area  in  California  to 
Phillip  Burton.  This  bill  is  identical  to 
H.R.  2600  introduced  in  the  House  by 
Congressman  George  Miller  and 
nearly  100  cosponsors. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  Phil  Burton 
was  an  ardent  conservationist.  As  a 
member  of  the  House  Interior  and  In- 
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sular  Affairs  Committee,  he  fought  to             By  B«r.  HATFIELD:  "abticle  n.  iwrnfmoii  or  Tniu 
pr^rve    many    outstanding    natural       S.   1135.  A  bill  to  consent  to  the        "As  used  In  thta  compact: 
and  cultmal  areas  of  our  Nation  for    Ooose  Lake  Basin  Compact  between       "A.  'Ooone  Lake  Basin'  shaU  mean  the 
the  benefit  of  all  the  people  of  the    the  States  of  California  and  Oregon;    drainage  area  of  Ooose  Lake  within  the 

United  States  for  all  time.  His  efforts    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  Sutcs  of  California  and  Oregon  and  au 

brought  about  the  expansion  of  the                   ooosx  lakx  basir  compact  closed  basins  included  in  the  Ooose  Lake 

Redwood  National  Park  saving  the  «  Mr  TTATi!»nrT  n  m-  t>«>oi^»^*  drainage  basin  as  delineated  on  the  official 
TaU  Tree  Grove  of  giant  redwoods.  TJ^'  rfiF^f^}^^  T^\^f?^'  "*p  °'  ^^"^  °<*°««  ^^«  ^'^^  *hich  u  at- 
protection  of  the  Tahoe^  baski  from  Y^'^:J  T  ™»n<^«>ductnK  legislation  tached  to  and  made  a  part  of  thu  compact. 
furS  deSloratloiT^d^tkbuah^  ^ ^^^  ^^"^  '^°*^^  ^^^  ^"^^  C°"-  "«  'P^"»°'  «»>'^  •»*•"  ^^e  sutcTof 
mmt  of  Se  S^  MonW  J^nntSn»  P»*^  between  the  States  of  California  Oregon  and  California,  any  individual  and 
SSoiS     »tlSSJ.n  ^     .nT^    *"<*  Oregon.  I  Introduced  this  bill  In    any  other  entity,  public  or  private. 

??SS  tI?^  N^««^  ofl    oi?n     »»^  "ie  9«th  and  97th  Congresses:  J?    Water',    water'  or   water  resourees' 

Channel  Islands  National  Park.  Phil    however,   final   passage   has   notM  •**"  "^"^  ^^  **^'^  appearing  on  the  sur- 

was  a  key  figure  In  the  passage  of  the    cuWed  SllXr  leSSaSon  h^  b^n  i^  face  of  the  ground  in  streams,  lakes,  or  oth- 

Alaska  Lands  Act.  protecting  over  100    trodu^TthP  Rt^^  «?  ^n^l^f o'  '*"^'  *"'*  *"y  *»^'  »'«n«»'f'  ^^e  land  sur- 

mllllon  acres  of  land.  He  helped  triple    ff^"^  Mr   R«f  «^ft^   ^"^"^'  ^*"  °^  »^"**^»^  ^^'^  ^  °^  ""^  stream,  lake, 

the  size  of  the  national  trails  system.    \l!^^t^\^L      7^  9P^  ^  '^7°''^  *""  °^'*«'"  ^^^  °^  "'"^'^  '^te' 

nearly  double  the  size  of  the  wild  and    7^°^  *ij.!,  '^rder  of  Caltfomla  and  within  the  boundaries  of  Ooose  Lake  Basin. 

scenic  rivers  system,  and  more  than    ?„  i?,^"'*^**;  ^fu^'^^'n^^^l  ^*'*^  ^*^^  ■AHncL.  m.  dkthibutioh  and  osa  or  water 

double  the  wilderness  acreage  In  the    ^^^^I^}  i^'JlLor^^r.K'*^''^'?^'  "*^-  '^''^  "^  hereby  recognized  vested 

naUonal  park  system.  At  the  time  of    ^.';'  *"^,  ^k^"'*''*1"  ^^  1^^.  *1^'"  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  "««  °^  *»^'-  originating  in 

his  death,  he  was  working  to  double     "^source  of  the  Goose  Lake  Basin.  The  Goose  Lake  Basin  existing  as  of  the  effec- 

natlonal  forest  wilderness  in  the  State    co™P*C'  protects  this  Interest  by  re-  tlve  date  of  this  compact  and  esUbiUhed 

of  (SoraiT  i^d  for  ^FYmicUco     'J"^^*  *^«  consent  of  both  State  leg-  under  the  laws  of  California  and  Oregon. 

PM  BurtoTauSrorSi  l^aSi  IS'     ^^latures  for  the  export  of  water  from  "^  Except  as  provided  in  this  Article,  this 

aui  tSSoJlden  oSe  mSSStS^       'h«  ^^  "»<*  P^^vldes  further  restrlc-  ^T,'^'; ^*?'^'  "Pi*^  construed  as  affecting 

?i^J~r  ""^°™  ^}f  national  recrea-     ^               ^j^     interstate  use  and  tmrnj  "  interfering  with  appropriation  under  the 

tlon  area,  a  ma^lcent  urban  park    jS  of  waS^^Sthi^the  h^n  '**»  °^  California  and  Oregon  of  unappro- 

stretchlng  from  the  Golden  Gate  to    ^"  °^  ^"^^  wiinm  tne  basin.  prlated  waters  of  Ooose  Lake  Basin  tor  use 

the  Marin  Headlands  and  up  the  coast       ^^-  President.  I  have  been  asked  to  within  the  basin. 

to  Point  Reyes.  It  Is  most  fitting  that    introduce  this  legislation  by  the  com-  "C-  Export  of  water  from  Goose  Lake 

the  Golden  Gate  national  recreation    missloners  of  Lake  County.  Greg.,  and  ^^  '*""  "**  outeide  the  basin  without 

area  be  dedicated  to  PhU  Burton  in    by  Interested  parties  in  that  county.  "  *l'.h*i?!^*"'^  °^  ^^^  ^^^  legislatures  is 

recognition  of  his  leadership  and  the    By  Introducing  this  bill.  I  am  hoping  ""d  E«^'  suit^  h^«>hv  ,^nf.  fh»  H„h»  f 

numerous  contributions  he  made  for    that  questions  and  possible  objections  a  p?r^S,^^trS^  LK^^tl  ?^mti^ 

aU  of  us  in  protecting  the  environ-    can  be  fuUy  aired,  and  hopefuUy  re-  fo^^e  me^^remerit    le'l^™?  sto^T 

naent.                                                                solved,  and  the  compact  ratified.  and  conveyance  of  water  from  the  Goose 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con-       Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con-  ^"^^  '**"^  ^  °"^  *^^  ^<""  "»«  within  the 

sent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print-    sent  that  the  text  of  this  biU  be  orlnt-  ^^^^  *"  ^^^  °^^^^  *^^*  providing  the  right 

ed  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcoro.                   ed  in  the  Rccors  *^  ®"*^**  "^  "*  secured  by  appropriation 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  ""''*'■  *-^^  general  laws  administered  by  the 

was   ordered    to   be    printed    in   the       There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  Water  Resources  Director  of  the  sute  of 

Rkord.  as  f oUows-                                       ^'^    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the  ?»«80''  or  the  Water  Rights  Board  of  CaU- 

Record,  as  follows'  fomla  and  the  laws  of  the  state  from  which 

**•  ^^*'                                                                   a  1 1  oc  '•>«  *'*'*'■  is  to  be  taken  shall  control. 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of                                  °-  ^^^'  "E.  Should  any  facilities  be  constructed  In 

Repretentativea    of  the    United   States   of       *«  "  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  one  sUte  to  Implement  use  of  water  in  the 

America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the     Representatives    of  the    United   States   of  other  state,  the  construction,  operation,  re- 

Qolden    Gate    National    Recreation    Area,     ^^nerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  pairs  and  replacements  of  such   facuitles 

California,  is  hereby  dedicated  to  Congress-    consent  of  Congress  is  hereby  given  to  the  shall  be  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  state  in 

man  Phillip  Burton  in  recognition  of  his     Ooose  Lake  Basin   Compact  between   the  which  the  facilities  are  constructed 

leadership  in  establishing  the  Golden  Gate    States  of  California  and  Oregon,  which  com-  "Annn.  tv  »t,wt»t=™...,«- 

Natlonal  Recreation  Area,  his  outstanding    pact  is  as  foUows:  article  iv.  AMfunsTRATioK 

contributions  to  the  national  park  system,                   "ooose  lake  bash?  compact  '    °  co^n^lMlon  or  administrative  body  Is 

the  wUdemess  preservation  system,  and  to                              ^i^  compact  necessary  to  administer  this  compact, 

the  protection  and  preservation  of  our  great     ,..^,  ,    .  "article  v.  tehminatioh 

natural  and  cultural  resources  for  the  bene-      Vv!*=}®  !;• Purposes.  ,..j^^^  compact  mav  be  termlnatwi  at  unv 

mo.  .ha  „..„,.  „,  .he  U„,u.  SU.«  ,„  ^      ^^  «_....  D««,^  o,  Te™.  15^—0^''^^^'?^ 

R»^  1  Tn  nwi.,  ♦«  »-— „  »,.♦  ♦».      --  .J  .                                             w&t^r  fomla  and  Oregon  and  upon  such  termlna- 

nf^i.  A^  f^fi^T^     /»*i'*ff'i"*"l'      Article  IV             Admil^^r«ti„„  tion  aU  rights  then  esUblished  hereunder 

of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is      VV,  ,*  fX Administration.  ,^j  continue  unimpaired 

authorteed  and   directed   to   provide  such      ArUcle  V TermlnaUon.  ""*  conimue  unmipairea. 

Identification  by  signs,  including,  but  not      Article  VI General  Provisions.  "article  vi.  oewehal  provisions 

limited  to.  changes  in  existing  signs,  materi-      Article  VII Ratification.  "Nothing  In  this  compact  shall  be  con- 

als,  maps,  markets,  interpretive  programs  or  Article  VIII Federal  Rights.  strued  to  limit,  or  prevent  any  state  from  in- 
other  means  as  will  adequately  inform  the  "article  i  porposes  stltutlng  or  maintaining  any  action  or  pro- 
public  of  the  contributions  of  Phillip  .The  maior  Diiroos«;  nt  thi«  «.«,«-..♦  .«..  '=«e<"ng.  legal  or  equiUble,  in  any  court 
Burton.  ^"*  "^°^  purposes  of  this  compact  are:  having  jurisdiction  thereof  for  the  protec- 
Sbc.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  "^  "^o  facilitate  and  promote  the  orderly,  tlon  of  any  right  under  this  compact  or  the 
further  authorized  and  directed  to  cause  to  integrated  and  comprehensive  development,  enforcement  of  any  of  its  provisions, 
be  erected  and  maintained,  within  the  *"*■  conservation  and  control  of  the  water  "article  vii  RATmcATioii 
boundaries  of  the  Port  Mason  unit  of  the    ««»»««  of  Goose  Lake  Basin.  „ .    _  .    ^„„.  .    .  .,,  J_ 

«pSpriS^m^emor    to'Th^  T^        T."  ^°  '"^^^  intergovernmental  coop-  whfn  SSl^'SX'SSS'^o^Sor' 

wpropriate    memorial    to   Phillip   Burton,     eratlon    and    comity    and    to    remove    the  nla  and  Oregon  and  consented  to  by  the 

^i^^'t^.T'*'^  "^  f '=*"'**  ''"^  "?'  ^  ^-     **'««»  °^  P"««"t  »"<1  f"^""'  controversies  Congress  of  the  uXd^u!^             ^ 

^wn?  ^^^^^^^^y.^r"^^"}'  ^nf     H  ^^^  Pro^dlnK  ^or  continued  development  "B.  This  compact  shaU   remain  In  full 

KS^theNat^n                               ^^     of  the  water  resources  of  Goose  Lake  Basin  force  and  effect  untU  amended  in  thf«Z 

Bunon  to  the  Nation                .,    ^                bj  the  SUtes  of  California  and  Oregon,  and  manner  as  is  required  for  it  to  be  ratified  to 

n.SL  J^vf  ^,r^  authorized  to  be  appro-     (2)  prohibiting  the  export  of  water  from  become  operat^e  or  until  terminated 

priated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to     Goose  Lake  Basin  without  consent  of  the  "C.  A  (»py  of  any  proposed  Wndments 

carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.                   legislatures  of  Calif omU  and  Oregon.  to  or  term^tlorof  m!Zm^t£^^ 
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filed  with  the  Board  of  Superviaors  of 
Modoc  County,  Califomla,  and  the  County 
Court  of  Lake  County.  Oregon,  at  leaat  SO 
days  prior  to  any  legislative  consideration 
by  the  legislatures  of  the  States  of  Califor- 
nia and  Oregon. 

"ARTICLE  VIII.  PEDIRAL  RIGBTS 

"Nothing  in  this  compact  shall  be  deemed: 

"A.  To  Impair  or  affect  the  existing  rights 
or  powers  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
its  agencies,  or  instrumentalities,  in  and  to 
the  use  of  the  waters  of  the  Goose  Lake 
Basin  nor  its  capacity  to  acquire  rights  in 
and  to  the  use  of  said  waters. 

"B.  To  subject  any  property  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  Its  agencies  or  instru- 
mentalities, to  taxation  by  any  state  or  sub- 
division thereof,  nor  to  create  an  obligation 
on  the  part  of  the  United  SUtes  of  America, 
its  agencies  or  instrumentalities  by  reason 
of  the  acquisition,  construction  or  operation 
of  any  property  or  works  of  whatsoever 
kind,  to  make  any  payments  to  any  state  or 
political  subdivision  thereof,  sUte  agency, 
municipality  or  entity,  whatsoever  in  reim- 
bursement for  the  loss  of  taxes. 

"C.  To  subject  any  property  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  its  agencies  or  Instru- 
mentalities, to  the  laws  of  any  state  to  any 
extent  other  than  the  extent  to  which  these 
laws  would  apply  without  regard  to  the 
compact."* 

By  Mr.  TSONGAS: 
S.J.  Res.  87.  Joint  resolution  desig- 
nating a  Day  of  Remembrance  for  Vic- 
tims of  Genocide;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

DAT  or  REMEMBRAIf  CE  POR  VICTIMS  OP 
GENOCIDE 

•  Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President.  April 
24,  1984.  will  mark  the  68th  anniversa- 
ry of  one  Of  the  most  dreadful  epi- 
sodes in  history:  The  massacre  of  more 
than  1  million  Armenians  In  Turkey 
between  1915  and  1923.  On  April  24 
every  year.  Armenians  throughout  the 
world  recall  and  mourn  this  genocide 
against  their  ancestors.  Because  I  be- 
lieve there  Is  value  in  reminding  Amer- 
icans of  this  period  of  atrocities.  I 
today  am  introducing  a  resolution  call- 
ing on  the  President  to  designate  April 
24,  1984.  a  day  of  remembrance  for  all 
victims  of  genocide,  especially  those  of 
Armenian  ancestry. 

The  Armenian  genocide  has  become 
known  as  the  first  genocide  of  the 
20th  century.  The  arrests,  deporta- 
tions, torture,  and  murder  of  that  era 
must  never  be  forgotten.  It  is  impera- 
tive that  we  who  value  human  life  and 
dignity  acknowledge  such  tragedies 
and  strive  to  prevent  them  from  hap- 
pening again. 

Basic  to  the  n.S.  heritage  is  a  com- 
mitment to  human  rights.  Our  citizens 
have  a  long  tradition  of  speaking  out 
on  behalf  of  those  who  cannot  speak 
for  themselves.  And  nothing  is  more 
fundamental  to  the  American  spirit 
than  a  willingness  to  provide  refuge  to 
those  who  have  been  persecuted  and 
oppressed  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

It  is  therefore  only  natural  that  this 
country  should  have  become  home  to 
a  large  Armenian  community  and  that 
we  should  sympathize  with  the  plight 


of  Armenians  around  the  world.  In 
Cyprus  today,  for  example,  Armenians 
have  demonstrated  an  indomitable 
spirit  In  the  face  of  a  restrictive  Turk- 
ish policy,  and  they  deserve  our  con- 
tinuing support. 

The  history  of  the  Armenian  people 
has  been  one  of  survival  against  over- 
whelming odds.  Despite  the  horrors  of 
the  genocide  of  Armenians  during  the 
Ottoman  Turkish  Empire  in  the  early 
part  of  this  century,  the  Armenian 
people  have  remained  faithful  to  their 
culture,  values,  and  desire  for  freedom. 

The  genocide  perpetrated  against 
them  must  never  be  forgotten.  By  re- 
membering such  atrocities,  people  who 
have  suffered  under  cruel  and  heinous 
regimes  can  maintain  a  sense  of  ethnic 
identity  and  alert  future  generations 
about  evil  in  the  past  so  as  to  avoid  it 
in  the  future. 

We  are  fortunate  in  the  United 
States  to  have  the  benefit  of  ethnic  di- 
versity. In  particular,  in  my  home 
State  of  Massachusetts,  we  have  bene- 
fited Immensely  from  ethnic  diversity. 
Our  large  Armenian  community  has 
greatly  enhanced  the  quality  of  life  in 
the  Commonwealth  by  sharing  its  rich 
heritage  and  culture. 

The  Armenian  people  have  been  ex- 
emplary citizens  of  our  Nation.  They 
are  leaders  in  the  professions,  in  the 
arts  and  sciences,  in  the  business  com- 
munity and  in  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment. 

As  the  Armenian  community  has 
overcome  its  great  suffering  and  has 
flourished,  so  must  other  peoples  take 
heart  from  their  example  and  flourish 
despite  repression  against  them  and 
violations  of  basic  human  rights.  We 
in  the  United  States  must  tmlte 
behind  human  rights  for  all  peoples 
who  have  suffered  and  continue  to 
suffer. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  the  reso- 
lution I  am  introducing  today  to  make 
April  24.  1984.  a  day  of  remembrance 
for  victims  of  genocide.* 

By  Mr.  DENTON  (for  himself. 
Mr.    Hatch.    Mr.    Boschwitx, 
Mr.    Chafes,    Mr.    Dole.    Mr. 
East,  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mrs.  Haw- 
kins, Mr.  Hefun,  Mr.  Helms. 
Mr.     HuDDLESTON,     Mr.     Hol- 
LUfGS,  Blr.  IWOUYE,  Mr.  Jepsem, 
Mr.  Kasten.  Mr.  Laxalt,  Mr. 
Levin,    Mr.    Mattingly,    Mr. 
NiCKLES,  Mr.  NuKN,  Mr.  Roth, 
Mr.  Specter,  Mr.  Stennis,  Mr. 
Symhs,    Mr.    Thvrmoho,    and 
Mr.  Tower): 
S.J.  Res.  88.  Joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to 
proclaim  1984  as  the  "National  Year 
of  Voluntarism";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  YEAR  OP  VOLUNTARISM 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Family  and  Himian  Services,  I  support 


the  Introduction  of  a  voluntarism  Initi- 
ative paiduge.  I  am  pleased  to  cospon- 
sor  the  1983  amendments  to  the  Do- 
mestic Volunteer  Service  Act,  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Hatch,  ctialrman  of 
the  Labor  and  Human  Resources  Com- 
mittee. The  amendments  provide  a  3- 
year  reauthorization  of  the  programs 
imder  the  ACTION  Agency.  Those 
programs  have  proven  to  be  very  cost 
effective,  and  I  am  confident  that  Sen- 
ator Hatch's  amendments  will  improve 
them. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  introduce  a 
Senate  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
1984  as  the  National  Year  of  Voluntar- 
ism. My  distinguished  colleagues,  Sen- 
ators Hatch.  Boschwitz,  Chafes, 
Dole,  East,  Hatfield,  Hawkins, 
Heflin.  Helms,  Httddleston,  Hol- 
LINCS,  Ihouye,  Jefssn,  Kastsn. 
Laxalt,  Levin,  Mattingly,  Nickles, 
N0NN,  Roth,  Sfbcter,  Stennis, 
Symms,  Thurmond,  and  Tower,  are  co- 
sponsors  of  this  resolution. 

Community  groups  throughout 
American  history  have  banded  togeth- 
er and  cooperated  to  alleviate  individ- 
ual and  community  crises.  The 
voluntarism  initiative  will  set  an  ex- 
ample for  businesses  and  religious  or- 
ganizations to  resume  the  role  that 
they  played  and  can  play  again  in 
helping  their  fellow  man.  Our  society 
must  return  to  the  principle  that  char- 
ity and  good  works  begin  at  home,  not 
through  the  welfare  system  in  Wash- 
ington. 

I  feel  that  it  is  appropriate  to  intro- 
duce the  voltmtarism  Initiative  during 
National  Volunteer  Week.  Our  Na- 
tion's recognition  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans who  perform  voluntary  service 
for  their  communities  and  less  fortu- 
nate neighbors  deserves  recognition 
and  support  from  the  Congress.  Ac- 
cordingly, tomorrow,  Friday,  April  22, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Family  and 
Human  Services  will  hold  a  hearing  on 
voluntarism  and  the  reauthorization 
of  the  Domestic  Volunteer  Service  Act. 


additional  cosponsors 

S.  7 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Matsitnaga)  was  added  as  a  oasponsor 
of  S.  7,  a  bill  to  amend  title  XTX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  extend  medicaid 
eligibility  to  certain  low-income  preg- 
nant women  and  newborn  children. 

S.  41 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberoer, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  Bumpers)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  41,  a  bill  to  extend  the 
revenue  sharing  program  for  local  gov- 
ernments through  fiscal  year  1986. 

S.  75 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mklcher,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  TsoNGAS)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  75.  a  bill  to  repeal  sec- 
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tions  301  through  308  of  the  Tax 
Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act 
of  1982,  which  impose  withholding  on 
interest  and  dividends. 

S.  144 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dantorth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Lkvin)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  144,  a  bill  to  insure  the  continued 
expansion  of  reciprocal  market  oppor- 
timities  in  trade,  trade  in  services,  and 
investment  for  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  183 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inottte.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
line (Mr.  Rollings)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  163.  a  bill  to  amend  title 
XII  of  the  Public  Health  service  Act  to 
provide  for  demonstration  programs 
relating  to  emergency  health  care  for 
children. 

s.  ai3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  OoRTON)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  212,  a  bUl  to  authorize  fimds 
for  the  United  States  Travel  and  Tour- 
ism Administration, 
s.  ae* 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McC^urk,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaslui  (Mr. 
Stevens),  and  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Hecht)  were  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  260,  a  biU  to  provide 
for  the  disposal  of  silver  from  the  Na- 
tional E)efense  Stockpile  through  the 
Issuance  of  silver  coins. 

S.  337 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph),  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Cranston),  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Grassley), 
and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
STiofs)  were  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  337.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  make  perma- 
nent the  deduction  for  charitable  con- 
tributions by  nonitemicers. 

S.  397 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  TsoNGAS)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  397,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Export  Administration  Act  of  1979. 

S.41S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  418.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Unfair  Competition  Act  of  1916 
and  Clasrton  Act  to  provide  for  further 
relief  in  the  event  of  unfair  foreign 
competition. 

8.  453 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Warner,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Hatch),  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Helms)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  453.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 


States  to  impose  a  one-tenth  of  one 
percent  duty  on  apple  and  pear  Juice. 

S.  47< 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin  op 
Michigan,  the  name  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  476,  a  biU  to 
amend  title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  require  a  finding  of  medical  im- 
provement when  disability  benefits  are 
terminated,  to  provide  for  a  review 
and  right  to  personal  appearance  prior 
to  termination  of  disability  benefits,  to 
provide  for  uniform  standards  in  de- 
termining disability,  to  provide  contin- 
ued payment  of  disability  benefits 
during  the  appeals  process,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  535 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr.  Specter)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  525,  a  bill  to  require  that 
installment  payments  of  revenue  shar- 
ing allocations  be  paid  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  quarter. 

8.  530 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  HoLLiNGS)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  530,  a  bill  to  provide  for  a 
program  of  financial  assistance  to 
States  in  order  to  strengthen  instruc- 
tion in  mathematics,  science,  computer 
education,  foreign  languages,  and  vo- 
cational education,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

8.  555 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Motnihan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mrs.  Hawkins)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  555,  a  bill  to  stop  the 
proliferation  of  "cop-killer"  bullets. 

8.  571 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  DuRENBERGER)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  571.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  to  make  Federal 
surplus  property  more  accessible  to 
local  emergency  preparedness  and  vol- 
unteer firefighting  organizations  and 
to  authorize  and  direct  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency  to 
recommend  available  Federal  surplus 
to  the  Administrator  of  the  General 
Services  Administration,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

8.  683 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Helms)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  583.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States. 

8.  585 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  CTranston)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  586,  a  bill  to  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Envelop- 
ment to  undertake  a  program  to  dem- 
onstrate the  feasibility  of  funding 
neighborhood   development   activities 


by  providing  Federal  matching  txmds 
to  private  nonprofit  neighborhood  or- 
ganizations on  the  basis  of  the  volun- 
tary contributions  to  such  organiza- 
tions from  individuals,  businesses,  and 
religious  institutions  in  their  neigh- 
borhoods. 

8.  5»1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inoute,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Boren)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  591,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a 
mechanism  for  taxpayers  to  designate 
$1  of  any  overpayment  of  income  tax, 
and  to  contribute  other  amoimts,  for 
use  by  the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee. 

8.  6oa 
At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Hawkins,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (B4r.  East),  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Specter),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  (Mr.  Trible),  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond),  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see (Mr.  Baker),  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Warner),  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Bradley),  and  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Mitrkow- 
SKi)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
602,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  broadcast- 
ing of  accurate  information  to  the 
people  of  Cuba,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

8.  687 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  TsoNCAS)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  657,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Animal  Welfare  Act  to  ensure  the 
proper  treatment  of  laboratory  ani- 
mals. 

S.  684 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Abdnor.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Hatch)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
684,  a  bill  to  authorize  an  ongoing  pro- 
gram of  water  resources  research. 

8.  707 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ribgle,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Dodd)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  707.  a  bin  to  establish  domestic 
content  requirements  for  motor  vehi- 
cles sold  or  distributed  in  Interstate 
commerce  in  the  United  States. 

8.  804 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  HoLLiNGS)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  804,  a  bill  to  reform  the 
Federal  criminal  laws  by  establishing 
certain  standards  and  limits  for  con- 
ducting Federal  undercover  operations 
and  activities,  and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  847 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Helms)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  847,  a  biU  to  extend  for  5 
years  the  existing  suspension  of  duty 
on  crude  feathers  and  down. 


8.V08 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  RnoLB.  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
905.  a  bill  entitled  the  "National  Ar- 
chives and  Records  Administration 
Act  of  1983". 

8.  966 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClurb.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Blr.  Hattikld)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  8.  966.  a  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
October  20,  1976  (90  Stat.  2662),  as 
amended. 

8.  1006 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  FoRO)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1006.  a  bill  to  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal 
the  15-percent  reduction  in  percentage 
depletion  for  iron  ore  and  coal. 

8.  1036 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DacoNcnn.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Bfr.  LncAR)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1036,  a  bill  to  clarify  the  applica- 
tion of  the  antitrust  laws  to  profes- 
sional team  sports  leagues,  to  protect 
the  public  Interest  in  maintaining  the 
stability  of  professional  team  sports 
leagues,  and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  1051 

At  the  request  of  Vx.  Roth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Pressler)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1052,  a  bill  to  make 
certain  changes  in  the  membership 
and  operations  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions. 

SENATE  JOniT  RBSOLUTIOn  39 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollinos,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  29.  a  Joint  res- 
olution to  prevent  nuclear  testing. 

8K1IATX  JOnfT  RBSOLUTION  S3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stmms,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Wilson)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  32,  a 
Joint  resolution  to  provide  for  the  des- 
ignation of  May  1983,  as  "National  Ar- 
thritis Month". 


SENATE  JOINT  RKSOLUTION  48 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClotie.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Oarn),  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Helms)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Journal  Resolu- 
tion 48,  a  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
to  limit  budget  outlays  for  a  fiscal 
year  to  not  more  than  20  per  centum 
of  gross  national  product  for  such 
fiscal  year. 

8ENATB  JOINT  RBSOLUTION  50 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long),  and  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Jepsen)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
50.  a  Joint  resolution  designating  the 
week  beginning  September  25. 1983.  as 


"National    Adult    Day    Care    Center 

WccKa 

8KNATB  JOINT  RBSOLUTIOll  87 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heplin.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  LnoAB).  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Lazalt).  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Ezon),  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Cochran),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dixon),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  (Mrs.  Hawkins),  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jepsen).  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Boren), 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn), 
the    Senator    from    Arkansas    (Mr. 
Pryor),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.    Bumpers).    The    Senator    from 
Texas    (Mr.    Bentsen),    the    Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph), 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
HOLLINGS),    the    Senator    from    New 
York  (Mr.   Moynihan),   the   Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Symms),  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  CjOldwater),  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle), 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Burdick),  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mrs.  Kassebaum),  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Bir.  Baucus),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  67.  a  Joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  week  of  September  25. 
1983.  through  October  1.  1983.  as  "Na- 
tional Respiratory  Therapy  Week." 

senate  joint  RESOLTTTION  75 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Symms.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph),  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis),  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Lugar), 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Helms)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  75,  a  Joint 
resolution  to  provide  for  the  designa- 
tion of  June  12  through  18,  1983  as 
"National  Scleroderma  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  77 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Hatch)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  77  a  Joint  res- 
olution designating  "National  Animal 
Agriculture  Week." 

senate  joint  resolution  81 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Stafpord)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
West  Virgtola  (Mr.  Randolph)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  81,  a  Joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to 
designate  October  16.  1983.  as  "World 
Food  Day." 

senate  concurrent  resolution  33 

At  the  request  of  lEx.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Helms)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 22.  a  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress 
with  respect  to  implementing  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  United  States  Decade  of 
Disabled  Persons  (1983-92). 


senate  resolution  74 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
ZoRiNSKY)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  74.  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Senate  con- 
cerning the  future  of  the  people  on 
Taiwan. 

senate  resolution  95 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Percy,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Pryor),  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Kasten),  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  East),  and  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bump- 
ers) were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Resolution  95,  a  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  President  should  Initiate  negotia- 
tions on  a  new  long-term  agreement 
on  agricultural  trade  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long)  and  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  (Cranston)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  95, 
supra. 

senate  resolution  106 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Glenn),  the  Senator  from  ^^rmont 
(Mr.  Stafford),  the  Senatdt  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga).  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn),  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Deconcini),  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddle- 
stoh)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Resolution  106.  a  resolution  to 
commemorate  the  10th  anniversary  of 
the  U.S.  Product  Safety  Commission 
by  designating  the  week  of  May  8. 
1983,  through  Btay  14,  1983  as  "Na- 
tional Product  Safety  Week." 
senate  resolution  lis 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Goldwater, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (B4r.  Huddleston),  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Durenbercser), 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Chafo),  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Moynihan),  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker),  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  D'Amato),  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms),  and  the  Senator  from  Oklaho- 
ma (B4r.  NiCKLEs)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  116  a 
resolution  deploring  the  bombing  of 
the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Beirut,  Lebanon, 
and  expressing  the  sorrow  and  condo- 
lences of  the  Senate  on  the  death  and 
woimding  of  Americans  caught  in  the 
bombing,  and  for  other  purposes. 

amendment  ho.  1179 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Jepsen)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Amendment  No.  1179  proposed  to  S. 
144  a  bill  to  Insure  the  continued  ex- 
pansion of  reciprocal  market  opportu- 
nities in  trade,  trade  in  services,  and 
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investment  for  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes,. 

AMXnDlfZRT  NO.  1180 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  THxntMOin),  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Amendment  No.  1180  proposed  to  S. 
144,  a  bill  to  Insure  the  continued  ex- 
pansion of  reciprocal  market  opportu- 
nities in  trade,  trade  in  services,  and 
investment  for  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


RECIPROCAL  TRADE 
AGREEMENTS 


SPXCRR  AMERinCElfT  NO.  1 194 

Mr.  SFEXn'ESl  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  (S.  144)  to  insure  the 
continued  expansion  of  reciprocal 
market  opportunities  in  trade,  trade  in 
services,  and  investment  for  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes, 
as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

Sic  .  Section  1  of  the  Clayton  Act  (IS 
U.S.C.  12)  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
words  "nineteen  hundred  and  thirteen;"  the 
words  "section  801  of  the  Act  of  September 
8.  1916.  entitled  'An  Act  to  raise  revenue. 
and  for  other  purposes'  (39  Stat.  798;  15 
UJ3.C.  72):". 

Sk.  .  (a)  Section  801  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 8.  1916  (39  SUt.  798;  15  n.S.C.  72)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sk.  801.  (aXl)  If- 

"(A)  any  article  manufactured  or  pro- 
duced in  a  foreign  country  is  sold  within  the 
United  SUtes  at  a  United  States  price  which 
is  below  the  cost  of  production, 

"(B)  such  importation  or  sale— 

"(i)  causes  or  threatens  material  injury  to 
industry  in  the  United  SUtes.  or 

"(11)  prevents,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  es- 
tablishment of  any  industry  in  the  United 
States,  and 

"(C)  any  person  is  injured  in  his  business 
or  property  by  reason  of  such  sale,  such 
person  may  bring  a  civil  action  against  any 
manufacturer  or  exporter  or  such  article  or 
any  importer  of  such  article  into  the  United 
States  who  is  related  to  such  manufacturer 
or  exporter  in  the  District  Court  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

"(2)  In  any  action  brought  under  para- 
graph (1),  upon  a  finding  of  liability  on  the 
part  of  the  defendant,  the  plaintiff  shall— 

"(A)  recover  damages  for  the  Injury  sus- 
tained or  be  granted  such  equitable  relief  as 
may  be  appropriate,  and 

"(B)  recover  the  costs  of  the  action.  In- 
cluding reasonable  attorney's  fees. 

"(b)  The  standard  of  proof  In  any  action 
filed  under  subsection  (a)  is  a  preponder- 
ance of  the  evidence.  Upon  a  prima  facie 
showing  of  the  elements  set  forth  in  subsec- 
tion (a),  or  upon  a  final  determination  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce  or  the  Inter- 
national Trade  Commission  under  section 
735  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C. 
1673d)  relating  to  imports  of  the  article  in 
question  for  the  country  in  which  the  de- 
fendant is  located,  which  final  determina- 
tion shall  be  considered  a  prima  facie  case 
for  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  burden  of  re- 
butting such  prima  facie  case  thus  made 
shall  be  upon  the  defendant. 


"(c)  Whenever  it  shall  appear  to  the  dis- 
trict court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  that 
Justice  requires  that  other  parties  be 
brought  before  the  court,  the  court  may 
cause  them  to  be  summoned,  whether  they 
reside  In  the  district  or  not,  and  the  subpe- 
nas  to  that  end  may  be  served  and  enforced 
in  any  district  of  the  United  States. 

"(d)  The  acceptance  by  any  foreign  manu- 
facturer, producer  or  exporter  of  any  right 
or  privilege  conferred  upon  him  to  sell  his 
products  or  have  his  products  sold  by  an- 
other party  in  the  United  States  shall  be 
deemed  equivalent  to  an  appointment  by 
the  foreign  manufacturer,  producer,  or  ex- 
porter of  the  District  Director  of  the  United 
States  Customs  Service  of  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury  for  the  port  through  which 
the  article  is  commonly  Imported  to  be  the 
true  and  lawful  agent  upon  whom  may  be 
served  all  lawful  process  in  any  action 
brought  under  this  section. 

"(eKl)  An  action  may  be  brought  under 
this  section  only  If  such  action  is  com- 
menced within  four  years  after  the  date  on 
which  the  cause  of  action  accrued. 

"(2)  The  running  of  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions provided  In  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  sus- 
pended while  any  administrative  proceed- 
ings under  section  731,  732,  733.  734,  or  735 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1673- 
1673d)  relating  to  the  importation  in  ques- 
tion, or  any  appeal  of  a  final  determination 
In  such  proceeding,  is  pending  and  for  one 
year  thereafter. 

"(f)  If  a  defendant  in  any  action  brought 
under  subsection  (a)  fails  to  comply  with 
any  discovery  order  or  other  order  or  decree 
of  the  court,  the  court  may— 

"(1)  enjoin  the  further  Importation  Into, 
or  the  sale  or  distribution  within,  the 
United  States  by  such  defendant  of  articles 
which  are  the  same  as,  or  similar  to,  those 
articles  which  are  alleged  in  such  action  to 
have  been  sold  or  imported  under  the  condi- 
tions described  in  subsection  (a)  until  such 
time  as  the  defendant  complies  with  such 
order  or  decree,  or 

"(2)  talce  any  other  action  authorized  by 
law  or  by  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Proce- 
dure, including  entering  Judgment  for  the 
plaintiff. 

"(gKl)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2),  the  confidential  or  privileged  status  ac- 
corded by  law  to  any  documents,  evidence, 
comments,  or  Information  shaU  be  pre- 
served in  any  action  under  this  section. 

"(2)  The  court  in  any  action  brought 
under  this  section  may— 

"(A)  examine,  in  camera,  any  confidential 
or  privileged  material, 

"(B)  accept  depositions,  documents,  affi- 
davits, or  other  evidence  under  seal,  and 

"(C)  disclose  such  material  under  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  court  may 
order. 

"(h)  Any  action  brought  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  advanced  on  the  docket  and  ex- 
pedited in  every  way  possible. 

"(1)  For  purposes  of  this  section— 

"(1)  The  terras  'United  States  price',  'cost 
of  production',  'subsidy',  and  'material 
injury',  shall  have  the  respective  meaning 
given  such  terms  by  title  VII  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930,  as  amended. 

"(2)  If- 

"(A)  a  subsidy  is  provided  to  the  manufac- 
turer, producer,  or  exporter  of  any  article, 
and 

"(B)  such  subsidy  is  not  included  in  the 
cost  of  production  of  such  article  (but  for 
this  paragraph). 


the  cost  of  production  of  such  article  shall 
be  increased  by  the  amount  of  such  subsi- 
dy.". 

(b)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
provisions  of  this  section  are  consistent 
with,  and  in  accord  with,  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (QATT). 


PRKSSLKX  (AlfDBAUCnS)  AMXIfDlIKirT  NO.  IKS 

Mr.  PRESSLER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  BADcrus)  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  S.  144.  supra:  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  insert 
the  following: 

Sbc.     .  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  In  1976  the  International  Trade  Com- 
mission found  that  honey  imports  threat- 
ened serious  injury  to  the  domestic  honey 
Industry  and  reconunended  action  to  control 
honey  imports, 

(2)  the  domestic  honey  Industry  is  essen- 
tial for  production  of  many  agricultural 
crops, 

(3)  a  significant  part  of  our  total  diet  is 
dependent  directly  or  Indirectly  on  insect 
pollination, 

(4)  it  is  imperative  that  the  domestic 
honey  bee  Industry  be  maintained  at  a  level 
sufficient  to  provide  crop  pollination. 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that— 
(1)  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  should 
promptly  request  the  President  to  call  for 
an  International  Trade  Commission  investi- 
gation of  honey  imports,  under  section  22  of 
the  Agriculture  Adjustment  Act. 


LONG  AMENDMENT  NO.  1196 

Mr.  LONG  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  S.  144,  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  24  of  the  bill  at  line  5  after  the 
word  "sector;"  add  the  following: 

"For  purposes  of  the  collection  and  analy- 
sis required  by  this  subsection,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  any  reporting  the  Department  of 
Commerce  makes  to  the  Cotwress  of  the 
United  States,  such  collection  and  reporting 
shall  distinguish  between  Income  from  in- 
vestment and  Income  from  non-investment 
services." 


COHEN  AMENDMENT  NO.  1197 

Mr.  COHEN  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  biU  S.  144,  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  end  of  page  29,  add  the  following: 

SEC     .  CONGRESSIONAL  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  since  obtaining  relief  under  existing 
domestic  trade  remedies  is  complex  and  ex- 
pensive due  to  legal  costs,  documentation  re- 
quirements for  petitions,  and  judicial 
review,  such  remedies  are  unavailable  to 
most  small  businesses; 

(2)  existing  trade  remedies  are  unavailable 
to  producers  of  perishable  commodities  be- 
cause of  the  length  of  the  normal  proceed- 
ings: and 

(3)  more  weight  should  be  given  to  region- 
al economic  impact  in  proceedings  under 
section  201  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974. 

SEC    .     ESTABLISHMENT    OF    SMALL    BUSINESS 
TRADE  ASSISTANCE  OFFICE. 

(a)  Establishment  of  Office.- There 
shall  be  within  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce a  Small  Business  Trade  Assistance 
Office  (hereinafter  in  this  section  referred 
to  as  the  "Office")  administered  by  a  Direc- 
tor. 

(b)  Functions  of  Office.— 


(1)  Information  and  fetttion  assist- 
ANCB.— The  Office  shall— 

(A)  provide  full  Information  to  small  busi- 
nesses concerning— 

(1)  remedies  and  benefits  available  to  them 
under  the  trade  laws,  and 

(ii)  the  petition  and  application  proce- 
dures, and  the  appropriate  filing  dates,  with 
respect  to  such  remedies  and  benefits;  and 

(B)  provide  assistance  to  small  businesses 
in  preparing  petitions  and  applications  to 
obtain  such  remedies  and  benefits. 

(2)  Assistance  in  paying  reasonable  fro- 
ceeding  exfensb8.— 

(A)  In  general.- The  Director  of  the 
Office  shall  establish  and  maintain  a  system 
for  paying  reasonable  expenses  incurred  In 
connection  with  any  proceeding  described  In 
paragraph  (1)  by  any  small  business  which 
the  Director  determines  to  be  In  need  of  as- 
sistance in  paying  such  expenses. 

(B)  Limitation  on  amount.- With  respect 
to  any  proceeding,  awards  for  reasonable  ex- 
penses under  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be 
made  for— 

(I)  100  percent  of  such  expenses  to  the 
extent  not  in  excess  of  $50,000,  and 

(II)  50  percent  of  such  expenses  to  the 
extent  in  excess  of  $50,000. 

(C)  No  EXPENSES  FOR  FRIVOLOUS,  ETC.  AC- 
TIONS.—NO  award  shall  be  made  under  this 
paragraph  with  respect  to  any  action  which 
the  Director  of  the  Office  determines  to  be 
frivolous  or  to  have  been  initiated  for  pur- 
poses of  harassment  or  delay. 

(D)  Time  of  payment.— Payments  may  be 
made  under  subparagraph  (A)  with  respect 
to  any  proceeding  only  tif  ter  determinations 
made  In  such  proceeding  have  become  final 
and  no  longer  appealable. 

(3)  DEFiNmoNS.— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection— 

(A)  Reasonable  expenses.— The  term 
"reasonable  expenses"  includes  attorneys' 
fees  and  expenses  for  data  collection. 

(B)  Small  business.— The  term  "small 
business"  means— 

(Da  small  business  concern  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  3  of  the  SmaU  Business 
Act)  that  produces  or  manufacturers  goods, 
or 

(U)  an  association  substantially  all  of  the 
members  of  which  are  small  business  con- 
cerns (as  so  defined)  that  produce  or  manu- 
facturer goods. 

(d)  Annual  Reports.— The  Director  of  the 
Office  shall  submit  an  annual  report  on  the 
operation  of  the  Office  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Such  report  shall  include  a  rec- 
ommendation of  legislation  which  is  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  Office  to  carry  out  Ite 
functions. 

(e)  Establishment  of  Small  Business 
Trade  Access  Trust  Fund.— 

(1)  Creation  of  trust  fund.— There  is  es- 
tablished in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  a  trust  fund  to  be  known  as  the 
Small  Business  Trade  Access  Trust  Fund 
(hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as 
the  "Trust  Fund"),  consisting  of  such 
amounts  as  may  be  transferred  or  credited 
to  the  Trust  Fund  as  provided  in  this  sec- 
tion or  otherwise  appropriated  to  the  Trust 
Fund. 

(2)  Transfer  to  trust  fund  of  amounts 
equivalent  to  certain  customs  duties.— 

(A)  In  general.— The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  transfer  to  the  Trust  Fund 
out  of  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  amounts  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  be  equiva- 
lent to  amounts  received  Into  such  general 


fund  that  are  attributable  to  countervailing 
duties  and  antidumping  duties  imposed 
under  title  VII  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19 
U.S.C.  1671.  etseq.). 

(B)  Method  of  transfer.— The  amounts 
which  are  required  to  be  transferred  under 
subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  transferred  at 
least  quarterly  from  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the  Trust 
Fund  on  the  basis  of  estimates  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  amounts 
referred  to  in  subparagraph  (A)  tliat  are  re- 
ceived Into  the  Treasury.  Proper  adjust- 
ments shall  be  made  In  the  amounts  subse- 
quently transferred  to  the  extent  prior  esti- 
mates were  In  excess  of  or  less  than  the 
amoimts  required  to  be  transferred. 

(3)  Management  of  Trust  Fund.— 

(A)  Report.- It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  hold  the  Trust 
Fund,  and  to  report  to  the  Congress  each 
year  ending  on  or  after  September  30,  1984, 
on  the  financial  condition  and  the  results  of 
the  operations  of  the  Trust  Fund  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  and  on  its  expected 
condition  and  operations  during  the  fiscal 
year  and  the  next  5  fiscal  years  after  the 
fiscal  year.  Such  report  shall  be  printed  as  a 
House  document  of  the  session  of  the  Con- 
gress to  which  the  report  is  made. 

(B)  Investment.- 
(i)  In  general.— It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  Invest  such 
portion  of  the  Trust  Fund  as  is  not.  in  his 
Judgment,  required  to  meet  current  with- 
drawals. Such  Investments  may  be  made 
only  in  Interest-bearing  obligations  of  the 
United  SUtes.  For  such  purpose,  such  obli- 
gations may  be  acquired— 

(I)  on  original  issue  at  the  issue  price,  or 

(II)  by  purchase  of  outstanding  obliga- 
tions at  the  market  price. 

(11)  Sale  of  obligations.- Any  obligation 
acquired  by  the  Trust  Fund  may  be  sold  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  the  market 
price. 

(ill)  Interest;  proceeds  from  sales  and  re- 
demptions.—The  Interest  on,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  or  redemption  of,  any 
obligations  held  in  the  Trust  Fund  shall  be 
credited  to  and  form  a  part  of  the  Trust 
Fund. 

(4)  AVAILABILTTT  OF  TRUST  FUND.— AmOUntS 

in  the  Trust  Fund  shall  only  be  available  for 
making  expenditures,  as  provided  by  appro- 
priations Acts,  to  carry  out  the  program  es- 
Ubllshed  under  subsection  (b)(2). 

(f)  Efffective  Date.— The  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  apply  to  fiscal  years  begin- 
ning after  September  30, 1983. 

SEC     .  factors  TAKEN  INTO  ACCOUNT  TO  DETER- 
MINE MATERIAL  INJURY. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  771(7)  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1677)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subparagraph: 

"(F)  Special  rules  for  small  business.— 

"(1)  In  general.— In  any  case  In  which  the 
petitioner  is  a  small  business,  the  Commis- 
sion, in  making  any  determination  as  to  ma- 
terial Injury,  shall  consider  the  separate  cir- 
cumstances of  the  petitioner.  Including  the 
fact  that  information  may  or  may  not  be 
available  to  different  petitioners  by  reason 
of  different  resources  or  otherwise. 

"(ID  Small  business  defined.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  the  term  'small 
business'  means— 

"(I)  a  small  business  concern  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  3  of  the  SmaU  Business 
Act),  or 

"(II)  an  association  substantially  all  of  the 
members  of  which  are  small  business  con- 
cerns (as  so  defined).". 


(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  peti- 
tions fUed  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

SEC      .  REGIONAL  IMPACT  TO  BE  TAKEN  INTO  AC- 
COUNT. 

(a)  In  General.— Subsection  (c)  of  section 
202  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  UJ5.C. 
2252)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (8); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (9)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■■;  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(10)  In  any  case  In  which  the  petitioner  is 
a  smaU  business  (within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 771(7KFXll)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930)— 

"(A)  the  general  economic  situation  (in- 
cluding employment  levels  and  opportuni- 
ties) in  the  major  geographic  area  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  201(bX3KC»  in 
which  the  small  business  is  located; 

"(B)  the  impact  of  fluctuations  in  ex- 
change rates  on  any  industry  In  such  major 
geographic  area;  and 

"(C)  the  ability  of  any  such  small  business 
to  adjust  by  converting  to  alternative  prod- 
uct lines.". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  petitions 
filed  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 


SEC      .  SPECIAL  PROCEDURES  FOR  PERISHABLE 
PRODUCTS. 

(a)  In  General.— Chapter  1  of  title  n  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2251  et 
seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  section: 

"SEC  tU.  SPECIAL  RULES  FOR  PERISHABLE  PROD- 
UCTS. 

"(a)  If  a  petition  is  filed  under  section  201 
in  connection  with  any  perishable  product, 
the  petitioner  may  at  any  time  fUe  with  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  a  petition  under 
this  section  for  emergency  action. 

"(b)  Within  14  days  after  a  petition  has 
been  filed  under  subsection  (a),  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  shall  make  a  determina- 
tion as  to  whether  there  is  reason  to  believe 
the  perishable  product  is  being  imported 
into  the  United  SUtes  in  such  increased 
quantities  as  to  be  a  substantial  cause  of  se- 
rious Injury,  or  threat  thereof,  to  the  do- 
mestic industry  producing  a  perishable 
product  like  or  directly  competitive  with  the 
Imported  product. 

"(cKl)  If  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
makes  an  affirmative  determination  under 
subsection  (b),  he  shall  recommend  to  the 
President  emergency  action  to  be  taken. 

"(2)  If  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  does 
not  make  an  affirmative  determination 
under  subsection  (b),  he  shall  publish  notice 
of  his  determination  and  notify  the  peti- 
tioner. 

"(d)  Within  7  days  after  receipt  of  any 
recommendation  under  subsection  (cKl). 
the  President  shall— 

"(1)  issue  a  proclamation  ordering  relief 
consisting  of  such  actions  as  are  described  in 
section  203  and  as  he  determines  necessary, 
or 

"(2)  publish  notice  of  his  determination 
not  to  take  action. 

"(e)  Action  taken  under  subsection  (dXI) 
shall  cease  to  apply— 

"(1)  upon  a  determination  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  provide  (or  not  to  provide)  relief  in 
connection  with  a  petition  fUed  under  sec- 
tion 201  with  respect  to  the  perishable  prod- 
uct. 
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"(2)  an  the  date  the  Oommiasioii  makes  a 
necatlve  determination  under  section  301(b) 
with  respect  to  such  a  petition,  or 

"(3)  whenever  the  President  determines 
such  relief  is  no  longer  warranted  as  a  result 
of  changed  drcumstances. 

"(f)  Any  [wtitioner  may,  after  a  negative 
determination  under  subsection  (cK2)  or 
(dK2).  flle  another  petition  under  this  sec- 
tion with  respect  to  such  product— 

"(1)  within  90  days  of  such  determination. 
or 

"(2)  at  any  earlier  date  in  the  case  of 
changed  circimistances. 

"(g)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'perishable  product'  means— 

"(1)  fresh  or  chilled  vegetables  provided 
tat  in  items  135.10  through  138.43  of  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States: 

"(3)  fresh  mushrooms  provided  for  in  item 
144.10  of  such  Schedules: 

"(3)  fresh  fruit  provided  for  in  items 
146.10,  148.20.  148.30.  146.50  through  146.62, 
148.90,  146.91.  147.03  through  147.33,  147.50 
through  149.21.  and  149.50  of  such  Sched- 
ules; and 

"(4)  fresh  cut  flowers  provided  for  in 
items  192.17,  192.18,  and  192.21  of  such 
Schedules.". 

(b)  CoRroamno  AMZiiDMKirT.— The  table 
of  sections  for  chapter  1  of  title  II  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 

"Sec.  204.  Special  rules  for  perishable  prod- 
ucts.". 

(c)  Eppbltivb  Dati.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  petitions 
filed  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 


NATIONAL  ORGAN  DONATION 
AWARENESS  WEEK 


HELMS  AMKIIDICXRT  MO.  1 19S 

Mr.  STEVENS  (for  Mr.  Hnjts)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  joint  reso- 
lution (S.J.  Res.  78)  to  authorize  and 
request  the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  April  24  through 
30,  1983.  as  "National  Organ  E>onatlon 
Awareness  Week";  as  foUows: 

At  the  end  of  the  resolution  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Upon  request  of  the  North  (Carolina 
School  of  the  Arts,  Winston-Salem.  North 
Carolina,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
authorize  such  school  to  lease  to  any  person 
the  Stevens  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts 
building,  without  affecting  the  Federal  as- 
sistance provided  by  a  grant  under  the 
Public  Worlu  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1965,  if  such  transfer  documents  pro- 
vide for  the  operation  of  such  facility  as  a 
performing  arts  center. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

SUBCOlOmTEE  ON  mPLOTHKHT  AMD 
PRODOVTlVlTy 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Employment  and 
Productivity  will  hold  hearings  on  S. 
811,  the  "Health  Care  for  Displaced 
Workers  Act  of  1983"  and  related 
Issues  on  May  3,  1983. 

The  subcommittee  is  particularly  in- 
terested in  information  on  the  follow- 
ing Issues: 


First.  What  Impact  has  unemploy- 
ment had  on  health  Insurance  cover- 
age of  workers  and  their  families? 

Second.  What  impact  has  the  loss  of 
health  Insurance  coverage  had  on 
health  care  for  the  unemployed  and 
their  families? 

Third.  What  impact  has  the  loss  of 
health  insiu^ance  coverage  had  on  al- 
ternative methods  for  providing  or  fi- 
nancing health  care? 

Fourth.  Estimates  of  the  number 
and  demographic  composition  of  per- 
sons who  have  lost  health  care  due  to 
unemplojrment. 

Fifth.  The  costs  of  alternative  meth- 
ods of  providing  or  financing  health 
care  for  such  workers  and  their  fami- 
Ues. 

Sixth.  Advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  alternative  administrative  mecha- 
nisms for  providing  or  financing 
health  care  for  the  unemployed  and 
their  families. 

Persons  wishing  to  testify  should 
contact  Bob  Outtman  or  Diann  How- 
land  at  (202)  224-6306  or  c/o  Subcom- 
mittee on  Employment  and  Productivi- 
ty. 428  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C.  20510  by  AprU 
28. 

StTBCOMmmK  OM  TAXATIOM  AMD  DKBT 
MAMAGKMXMT 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  announce  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Taxation  and  Debt  Manage- 
ment of  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee will  hold  a  hearing  at  9:30  a.m.  on 
Friday.  April  29.  1983.  Two  bills  will  be 
considered:  S.  249  and  S.  825. 

The  purpose  of  this  statement  is  to 
briefly  explain  the  issues  raised  by  the 
bills  scheduled.  This  may  help  in 
charting  the  progress  of  tax  legislation 
before  the  subcommittee.  It  will  also 
help  assure  greater  public  awareness 
of  tax  amendments  coming  before 
hearings. 

A  short  sjmopsis  of  the  bills  sched- 
uled follows: 

S.  14»— THK  KMFLOTIX  IDUCATIOMAL 
ASSISTAMCE  EXTENSION  ACT 

S.  249  introduced  by  Senator  Pack- 
w<x>D  (for  himself).  Senators  Bertssn, 
Stmms,  Borkr,  Dttrenberoer,  MoYin- 

HAH,  AlTDRSWS,   PRYOR,  BTTROICK,   MaT- 

SUNAGA,  Trible.  and  Riegle.  This  bill 
makes  permanent  the  exclusion  from 
income  for  amounts  paid  to  employees 
under  educational  assistance  programs 
provided  by  the  employer.  It  also  ex- 
tends this  exclusion  to  spouses  and  de- 
pendents and  allows  employer-provid- 
ed educational  assistance  plans  to  be 
offered  under  cafeteria  benefit  plans. 
Finally.  It  allows  reimbursement  for 
the  cost  of  meals,  travel  or  lodging 
under  qualified  educational  assistance 
programs. 

S.  SaS- UMRKLATKD  BUSIMKS8  TAXABLE  IMCOIfX 

S.  825  Introduced  by  Senator  Bent- 
sen  would  exclude  Income  from  the 
sale  of  membership  lists  from  the  un- 
related business  income  tax  on  non- 
profit organizations. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


WE  MUST  GIVE  YOUNG  AMERI- 
CANS THE  OPPORTUNITY  TO 
WORK 

•  Mr.  STAFFORD. '  Mr.  President, 
earlier  this  week,  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works  com- 
pleted 6  days  of  hearings  on  the  Infra- 
structure/Jobs issue.  One  of  the  key 
elements  in  our  discussion  was  title  V 
of  S.  724,  legislation  which  I  have 
sponsored,  together  with  my  friend 
and  colleague.  Senator  Randolph. 

Title  V  of  S.  724  would  establish  an 
ambitious  program  to  encourage  youth 
employment,  to  develop  programs 
serving  both  our  cities  and  our  rural 
areas,  to  give  young  Americans  an  op- 
portunity to  enter  the  Job  market  in  a 
meaningful  way. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  alisolutely  con- 
vinced of  the  need  to  provide  Job  op- 
portunities for  our  young  Americans. 
At  the  hearing  earlier  this  week,  we 
heard  persuasive  testimony  to  that 
effect,  testimony  that  was  reported  at 
some  length  by  the  New  York  Times. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  a  copy  of  the 
Times  article  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  19. 1983] 

Black  Txen-Age  Job  Plight:  Lack  or  Skill 
AMD  Hope 

Wasringtom.  April  18.— Janet  L.  Norwood, 
the  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics,  said 
today  that  the  st&rtlingly  high  unemploy- 
ment rate  among  black  teen-agers  was  the 
result  of  lack  of  skills  and  lack  of  hope. 

In  testimony  before  the  Senate  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  Committee,  Dr. 
Norwood  called  the  situation  "one  of  the 
most  important  social  problems  we  have." 

In  March,  the  unemployment  rate  for 
black  teen-agers  was  45  percent,  as  against 
23.2  percent  for  all  16-  to  19-year-olds.  For 
young  adults  20  to  24,  the  rate  was  14.9  per- 
cent. 

Dr.  Norwood  said  black  teen-agers  had 
faced  special  proUems  since  the  mid-1950's. 
when  black  antr  white  youngsters  had 
roughly  the  same  unemployment  experi- 
ence. 

"Since  then,  however,  black  unemploy- 
ment rates  have  risen  much  faster  than  for 
whites,"  Dr.  Norwood  said.  "Even  more  dis- 
concerting is  the  labor  force  participation  of 
black  teen-agers." 

"During  the  1970's.  the  teen-age  participa- 
tion rate  rose  steadily  to  a  high  of  58  per- 
cent in  1979,"  she  continued.  "While  the 
rates  for  white  teen-agers  have  continued  to 
rise  during  nonrecessionary  periods  over  the/ 
last  10  years,  the  participation  rate  for 
black  teen-agers,  particularly  young  black 
males,  has  trended  downward. 

"In  1982,  only  36.6  percent  of  the  nation's 
black  teen-agers  was  working  or  looking  for 
work.  The  proportion  employed  is  even 
lower.  Consequently,  black  youth  labor 
market  problems  are  not  limited  solely  to 
unemployment  but  extend  to  those  that 
have  chosen  not  to  enter  the  labor  force  at 
all." 

Senator  Robert  Stafford,  Republican  of 
Vermont,  chairman  of  the  committee,  which 


is  oonaidering  Job  legislation,  said  he  had 
found  the  low  participation  among  blade 
teenagers  in  the  labor  force  "startling." 

Senator  Jenningi  Randolph.  Democrat  of 
West  Virginia,  the  Committee's  senior  Dem- 
ocrat, asked  whether  families  were  encour- 
aging teen-agers  to  keep  looking  for  work. 

Dr.  Norwood  replied  that  she  believed  the 
problem  was  a  "lack  of  education  and  low- 
income  homes  where  there  is  very  little 
hope  and  encouragement." 

In  their  testimony.  Sydney  Howe,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Human  Environment 
Onter,  and  Solon  Cousins,  representing  the 
YMCA.  YWCA.  Red  Cross.  Big  Brothers-Big 
Sisters,  and  a  variety  of  other  youth  organi- 
zations, supported  a  proposal  for  a  $1.5  bil- 
lion conservation  corps  patterned  after  a 
similar  corps  formed  during  the  Depression. 

CoMPETmoM  Among  Graduates 
Wasrimgton.  April  18.— There  are  now  so 
many  college  graduates  and  so  few  Jobs  for 
them  that  they  are  beginning  to  displace 
Wgh  school  graduates  in  occupations  that 
traditionally  have  not  required  a  college 
degree.  Dr.  Norwood  said. 

She  said  that  college  graduates  were  in- 
creasingly competing  for  work  with  high 
school  graduates  and  that  the  situation  was 
likely  to  continue  through  the  1980's  be- 
cause of  changing  economic  and  education 
patterns.  "More  college  graduates  are  ex- 
pected to  enter  the  labor  force  than  there 
will  be  jobs  requiring  a  college  degree,"  she 
added.  ^    ^ 

"Between  1970  and  1980."  she  told  the 
committee,  "only  about  80  percent  of  those 
college  graduates  who  entered  the  labor 
force  found  professional,  technical,  manage- 
rial and  other  jobs  that  have  traditionaUy 
required  a  coUege  degree.  The  remainder 
entered  retail  sales,  service,  farm  and  blue- 
collar  Jobs,  occupations  that  had  employed 
few  graduates  in  the  past." 

The  committee  is  studying  long-term  un- 
employment problems,  as  well  as  problems 
posed  by  the  deterioration  of  public  facili- 
ties such  as  highways,  bridges  and  office 
.  buildings. 

Dr.  Norwood  said  that  the  failing  national 
economy  caused  unemployment  to  rise 
among  coUege  graduates  in  the  1970's,  Just 
as  it  caused  more  joblessness  within  other 
groups.  But  the  situation  was  worsened,  she 
continued,  by  an  increasing  number  of  col- 
lege graduates  entering  the  job  market. 

In  discussing  the  problem  of  high  unem- 
ployment among  young  people,  particularly 
young  blacks.  Dr.  Norwood  warned  of  the 
possible  development  of  a  "more  perma- 
nent" problem.  She  said  that  in  addition  to 
the  loss  of  Income,  a  prolonged  unemploy- 
ment experience,  even  if  intermittent,  could 
deprive  young  people  of  the  opportunity  to 
develop  skills  and  accustom  themselves  to 
the  world  of  work.* 
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SEVENTY-FIVE  YEARS  OF  SERV- 
ICE  TO  THE  PUBLIC  AND  THE 
LAW 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  take  a  moment  of  the 
Senate's  time,  if  I  might,  to  mark  a 
truly  auspicious  milestone  for  the  New 
York  Bar— indeed  an  important  event 
In  the  history  of  the  American  legal 
profession.  Seventy-five  years  ago 
today  143  New  York  attorneys  official- 
ly incorporated  the  New  York  Coimty 
Lawyers'  Association. 


Over  the  past  three  quarters  of  a 
century,  the  association  has  compiled 
a  record  of  achievements  that  has 
been  both  progressive  and  profession- 
al. The  NYCLA  has,  for  example,  hon- 
ored its  commitment  to  serving  all  sec- 
tions of  the  legal  profession  and  to 
providing  a  broad  range  of  legal  serv- 
ices by  encouraging  a  diverse  member- 
ship. Firm  lawyers,  single  practition- 
ers, members  of  the  judiciary  and 
court  staff,  and  government  officials, 
all  make  important  contributions  to 
the  association.  Moreover,  the  NYCLA 
was  one  of  the  first  bar  associations  in 
our  Nation  to  eliminate  all  barriers  to 
membership  based  on  race  or  sex, 
demonstrating  through  its  actions 
that  such  barriers  have  no  place  In  the 
American  legal  tradition. 

The  association  has  been  equally  as 
innovative  in  its  approach  to  solving 
the  complex  legal  problems  of  our 
times.  In  answer  to  the  growing  case- 
load of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New 
York  County,  the  association  created  a 
"volimtary  assistance  to  the  courts" 
program  that  allows  the  referral  of 
thousands  of  cases  to  several  hundred 
volunteer  attorneys.  To  keep  lawyers 
apace  of  rapidly  changing  laws  and 
practices,  the  association  offers  semi- 
nars on  current  practice  in  its  practi- 
cal legal  education  program.  To  Insure 
that  quality  legal  services  are  available 
to  all  segments  of  the  public  and  not 
simply  those  who  can  afford  it.  the 
NYCLA  has  extended  Its  services 
beyond  the  private  sector  to  public  in- 
terest groups  as  well. 

It  should  come  as  little  surprise, 
then,  that  the  membership  of  the  as- 
sociation is  now  over  10.000  lawyers,  75 
times  the  number  who  formed  the 
NYCLA  back  in  1908.  Members  of  the 
legal  profession  are  quite  naturally 
drawn  to  such  an  organization,  which 
capably  responds  to  new  demands  of 
the  legal  profession,  while  at  the  same 
time  holding  steadfastly  to  the  com- 
mitment of  its  founders:  to  serve  both 
the  public  and  the  profession. 

Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  NYC::lA  has  played  a  leading 
role  In  making  New  York  the  world's 
legal  capital.  I  am  proud  of  its  achieve- 
ments, and  very  much  wish  its  mem- 
bers continued  success.  We  honor  the 
association  today— as  it  has  brought 
honor  to  us  through  its  many  good 
deeds  over  the  past  75  years.* 


USDA  STANDS  BY  FARM 
BORROWERS 


•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  recently 
an  editorial  in  one  of  my  State's  news- 
papers, the  Asheville  Citizen,  asked 
the  question,  "Will  Uncle  Sam  Fore- 
close Farm?"  It  attempted  to  portray 
this  administration  as  hardhearted  in 
dealing  with  delinquent  farmers  Home 
Administration  borrowers.  This,  of 
(X)urse,  is  not  so. 


I  have  Just  read  a  resi>onse  to  the 
Asheville  newspaper  by  FmHA  Admin- 
istrator Charles  Shuman.  Mr.  Shuman 
is  quite  persuasive  In  dismantling  the 
editorial  simply  by  stating  the  facts. 
Even  with  our  farm  economy  difficul- 
ties. FmHA  has  been  able  to  continue 
to  work  with  97.1  percent  of  their  bor- 
rowers. And.  a  fact  largely  mlsimder- 
stood  or  Ignored  by  agency  detractors, 
is  that  of  the  farmers  who  had  to  go 
out  of  business,  liquidation  was  forced 
by  lenders  other  than  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  in  many  of  the 

Mr.  President,  how  can  it  be  charged 
that  FmHA  policies  are  too  harsh 
when,  diulng  the  past  fiscal  year,  they 
aggressively  worked  with  over  42.000 
delinquent  borrowers  to  avoid  foreclo- 
sure? The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
used  all  of  the  authorities  at  his  dis- 
posal to  assist  borrowers,  including  de- 
ferrals, rescheduling  or  reamortizing 
existing  debt  and  the  subordination  of 
seciuity  to  other  lenders. 

The  fact  that  over  97  percent  of  last 
year's  FmHA  borrowers  are  still  in 
business  is  testimony  to  the  lengths 
this  administration  has  been  willing  to 
go  to  assist  these  farmers. 

I  believe  it  would  be  helpful  for  Sen- 
ators to  read  Mr.  Shuman's  letter  in 
order  to  gain  a  better  understanding 
of  this  situation.  Therefore.  I  ask  that 
his  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
The  letter  follows: 
V&.  Department  or  AGRicuLTiniE. 

Farmers  Home  Administration. 

Washington,  D.C,  Apr.  18,  1983 
Mr.  Rick  Gunter. 

Editorial  Page  Editor,  The  AshemOe  Citvien, 
Post  Office  Box  2090,  Asheville,  N.C. 
Dear  Editor:  The  answer  to  your  March 
24   editorial,    "WOl   Uncle   Sam   Foreclose 
Farm?",  is  no,  we're  not. 

At  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year.  Septem- 
ber 30,  1982,  Farmers  Home  Administration 
(FmHA)  stayed  with  97.1  percent  of  the 
270.000  farm  borrowers  it  started  the  year 
with.  Only  844  (3/lOths  of  one  percent) 
were  foreclosed.  Another  6,000  (1.4  percent) 
liquidated  their  loans  for  financial  reasons 
and  another  1,245  (4/lOths  of  one  percent) 
chose  bankruptcy.  In  a  large  number  of 
cases,  the  decision  to  leave  the  land  was  not 
caused  by  Farmers  Home,  but  by  action  of 
another  lender. 

Despite  a  delinquency  rate  of  25  percent 
on  September  30,  the  vast  majority  of  Farm-, 
ers  Home  borrowers  sUyed  In  fanning- 
largely  as  a  result  of  this  Administration's 
policy  of  going  the  extra  mile  with  fanners 
who  are  suffering  economic  hardship  for 
reasons  beyond  their  control.  For  instance, 
in  fiscal  year  1982:  12,689  borrowers  had 
their  Farmers  Home  loans  rescheduled  or 
reamortized— stretched  out— including  3,608' 
who  received  deferral  of  their  principal  or 
interest  payments  or  both;  in  yet  another 
29,994  cases,  we  subordinated  our  secured 
property— land  or  chattel— to  other  lenders 
so  that  our  borrowers  could  obtain  needed 
credit  beyond  our  sUtutory  limits. 

In  the  1983  fiscal  year  which  began  Octo- 
ber 1,  1982,  farm  failures  for  financial  rea- 
sons are  down  substantially— 445  below  the 
first  tliree-month  average  of  1982. 
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Fknnen  Home  Administration  Is  a  lender 
of  last  resort,  offering  credit  only  to  those 
wbo  can't  get  loans  through  commercial 
channels. 

Thus,  our  borrowers  are  the  most  hard- 
preaaed  financially  In  the  farm  commimity. 
Ohroi  this  fact,  we  believe  that  Farmers 
Home's  record  during  the  difficult  year  of 
1982  speaks  well  for  the  agency  and  for 
those  97  percent  of  our  borrowers  who  made 
it  through  the  year. 
Sincerely, 

Craklxs  W.  SmniAii, 

AdminUtTator.% 


A  CALMER  LOOK  AT  SOCIAL 
SECURITY 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Bir.  President,  on 
March  17.  1»83.  the  New  York  Review 
of  Books  published  an  excellent  article 
by  Alicia  Munnell  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  Boston,  which.  I  thlnlc. 
provides  an  intellectually  sound  re- 
sponse to  a  previously  published  criti- 
dam  of  the  social  security  system  by 
Peter  Peterson.  I  ask  that  the  article. 
"A  Calmer  Look  At  Social  Security". 
be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro  and  urge  all 
Senators  to  give  it  their  careful  atten- 
tion. 

The  article  follows: 
A  Cauhk  Look  at  Social  Skuritt 
(By  Alicia  H.  MunneU) 

Peter  Peterson's  obvious  good  Intentions 
and  apparent  laclt  of  a  "vociferous  constitu- 
ency" have  lent  his  two-part  article  on 
Social  Security  an  aura  of  acctuacy  and  in- 
telligence that  it  does  not  deserve.  Peterson 
has  overstated  the  system's  financial  prob- 
lems, has  found  a  link  between  the  expan- 
sion of  Social  Security  and  the  decline  in 
the  nation's  productivity  that  cannot  be 
substantiated,  and  has  used  this  purported 
link  as  a  basis  for  advocating  draconian  ben- 
efit cuts.  His  analysis  and  recommendations 
must  not  go  unchallenged. 

1.  TKI  MAGHITUDC  OF  THX  PROBLKIC  NO  CRASH 
POR  SOCIAL  SSCURITT 

The  first  step  in  understanding  the  Social 
Security  financing  situation  is  to  separate 
the  problems  of  the  Old  Age.  Survivors,  and 
Disability  Instuance  (OASOI)  program  from 
those  of  the  Hospital  Insurance  (HI) 
system.  The  future  financing  requirements 
of  HI  are  extremely  uncertain,  since  rapidly 
escalating  hospital  costs  have  caused  both 
public  and  private  health  Insurance  pro- 
grams to  become  increasingly  expensive.  Re- 
storing long-run  balance  to  the  HI  system 
will  undoubtedly  require  fundamental 
reform  in  the  way  we  provide  hospital  care. 
For  this  reason,  the  National  Commission 
on  Social  Security  Reform  and  others  have 
focused  their  attention  on  the  OASDI  por- 
tion of  the  program.  The  answer  is  not,  as 
Peterson  suggests,  to  accept  past  rates  of  in- 
crease for  HI  expenditures  and  then  cut  the 
OASDI  program  by  an  amount  equal  to  four 
times  its  own  deficit  in  the  year  2000  In 
order  to  transfer  those  funds  to  the  Hospi- 
tal Insurance  program.  The  next  step, 
which  is  useful  for  sorting  out  the  financing 
problems  in  the  OASDI  program,  is  to 
divide  the  future  into  three  separate  time 
periods— 1983-1989.  1990-2014.  2015-2060. 

1983-1989:  Between  now  and  1989.  the 
OASDI  program  is  projected  under  the 
Trustees'  most  pessimistic  economic  as- 
sumptions to  run  a  deficit  of  about  $200  bil- 
lion (see  Table  1).  If  the  economy  performs 


somewhat  better,  the  shortfall  may  be  close 
to  $75  billion.  In  any  event,  when  the  inter- 
fund  borrowing  authority  expires  in  July 
1983,  the  OA8I  trust  fimd,  the  largest  of 
the  Social  Security  trust  funds,  will  be 
unable  to  pay  aU  benefits  on  time.  Even  If 
Interfund  borrowing  were  extended,  all 
three  funds  OASI.  DI,  and  HI.  together  will 
be  exhausted  by  mid-1984.  The  immediacy 
of  the  projected  shortfall  has  caused  many 
to  characterize  the  Social  Security  pro- 
gram's short-term  problems  as  catastrophic 
and  the  press  constantly  refers  to  the  im- 
pending "bankruptcy"  of  the  system.  In 
fact,  the  magnitude  of  the  deficits  forecast 
for  the  next  seven  years  is  relatively  man- 
ageable, roughly  4  to  10  percent  of  annual 
outlays,  and  numerous  options  are  available 
fqr  restoring  solvency.  More  importantly, 
the  reasons  for  the  current  deficits  are  well 
understood  and  future  problems  of  this  type 
can  be  avoided  by  modifying  the  indexing 
procedure. 

TABLE  l.-ESTHMTED  INCREASE  W  REQUIRED  REVENUES 

FOR  THE  OASOI  PROGRAM,  1983-89  > 
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The  most  appropriate  point  from  which  to 
trace  the  origins  of  the  cturent  financing 
problems  is  1977,  since  legislation  passed  In 
that  year  dramatically  revised  the  Social  Se- 
curity financing  and  benefit  provisions  to 
restore  fiscal  balance  to  the  program.  How- 
ever, payroU  tax  rates  were  esUblished  on 
the  traditional  assumption  that  the  rate  of 
growth  of  taxable  wages  would  equal  the 
rate  of  increase  in  prices  plus  an  additional 
{amount  for  productivity  growth.  This  was  a 
perfectly  reasonable  assumption,  since  it  re- 
flected the  performance  of  the  US  economy 
over  the  entire  postwar  period.  After  1977. 
however,  the  traditional  relationship  be- 
tween prices  and  wages  reversed  and  price 
increases  exceeded  wage  growth.  The  pro- 
jected balance  in  the  trust  funds  is  extreme- 
ly sensitive  to  the  relationship  between 
these  economic  variables.  The  rate  of  wage 
growth  determines  the  rate  at  which  reve- 
nues grow,  while  the  rate  of  increase  in 
prices  determines  the  rate  at  which  benefit 
expenditures  increase  since  benefits  are  in- 
dexed to  the  consumer  price  index.  More- 
over, the  rapid  inflation  was  accompanied 
by  high  unemployment  which  further  wors- 
ened the  financial  outlook,  since  fewer 
people  contribute  revenue  to  the  trust  funds 
and  more  people,  finding  themselves  unem- 
ployed, are  likely  to  take  early  retirement. 

Since  the  current  financing  problems  can 
be  traced  to  past  experience  with  overly  op- 
timistic assumptions,  the  obvious  question  is 
whether  the  $75  to  $200  biUion  deficit  pro- 
jected for  the  next  seven  years  is  realistic. 
Table  2  compares  forecasts  of  productivity 
growth  and  the  unemployment  rate  under- 


lying the  intermediate  (II-B)  and  pessimis- 
tic assumptions  (HI)  from  the  1982  Trust- 
ees' Report  and  two  independent  forecast- 
ers. Chase  E>:onometric8  and  Data  Re- 
sources, Inc.  Generally,  the  projections  of 
the  private  forecasters  fall  somewhere  be- 
tween the  intermediate  and  pessimistic  as- 
siunptions,  although  considerably  nearer 
the  former.  Hence,  planning  on  a  deficit 
somewhere  between  $75  billion  and  $200  bU- 
lion  for  the  next  seven  years  seems  like  a 
very  reasonable  strategy. 

TABLE  2.-C0MPARIS0N  OF  PROJECTIONS  FOR  PRODUCTIV- 
ITY GROWTH  AND  THE  UNEKPLOYMENT  RATE.  1982-89 
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1990-2014:  In  marked  contrast  to  the  next 
seven  years,  the  outlook  for  OASDI  financ- 
ing is  relatively  favorable  for  the  period 
1990-2014.  The  primary  reason  is  demo- 
graphic. The  low  fertility  rates  during  the 
late  1920s  and  the  1930s  wlU  be  reflected  in 
a  considerable  reduction  in  the  rate  of  in- 
crease in  the  population  over  age  sixty-five 
during  the  1990's.  As  a  result,  the  ratio  of 
workers  to  beneficiaries,  which  has  declined 
continually  since  1940,  is  estimated  to 
remain  sUble  for  the  next  twenty  to  thirty 
years  at  Its  current  level  of  roughly  three  to 
one.  With  a  stable  ratio  of  workers  to  bene- 
ficiaries, even  modest  productivity  gains  will 
reduce  the  cost  of  Social  Security  as  a  per- 
cent of  payroll. 

If  an  upsurge  in  productivity  occurs  and 
wages  rise  by  1.5  percent  more  than  prices, 
as  assumed  under  the  intermediate  (H-B) 
economic  assumptions,  then  revenues  will 
exceed  outlays  over  the  entire  period  and 
the  trust  funds  will  accumulate  surpluses 
rapidly,  reaching  177  percent  of  the  annual 
outgo  by  2010.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
realwage  differential  is  closer  to  1  percent, 
as  under  the  pessimistic  assumptions,  then 
outlays  will  slightly  exceed  revenues— an  av- 
erage of  12.9  percent  versus  12.4  percent  of 
taxable  payrolls— and  no  balances  will  accu- 
mulate. 

The  future  costs  of  the  system  and  the 
total  of  trust-fund  balances  could  be  made 
considerably  more  predictable  by  revising 
the  procedure  for  Indexing  benefits.  As 
noted  earlier,  the  OASDI  program  is  thrown 
into  deficit  when  unanticipated  inflation 
and  low  wage  growth  cause  outlays  to  in- 
crease more  rapidly  than  revenues.  This 
type  of  instability  can  be  avoided  only  by 
Unking  post-retirement  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ments directly  to  the  growth  of  wages.  For 
example.  Indexing  retirement  and  disability 


benefiU  by  the  rate  of  wage  growth  minus 
1.5  percent  would  provide  the  same  benefits 
as  the  current  price  indexing  of  benefits 
under  the  intermedUte  (U-B)  assumptions. 
This  reform  would  not  only  eliminate  the 
short-nm  insUbility,  but  would  also  lock  in 
the  economic  assumptions  to  Insure  the 
buildup  of  reserves  during  the  1990-2014 
period. 

2015-2060:  The  third  period  is  character- 
ized by  rapidly  rising  costs  as  the  baby- 
boom  generation  starts  to  retire.  At  the 
same  time,  the  growth  in  the  labor  force 
slows  markedly,  reflecting  the  precipitous 
decline  in  the  fertility  rate  which  began  in 
the  mid-1960s.  These  two  factors  cause  the 
ratio  of  beneficiaries  to  workers  to  increase 
dramatically.   Assuming  that  the   fertility 
rate  will  rise  gradually  from  the  current 
level  of  1.8  to  a  long-run  rate  of  2.1  (the 
intermediate  assumption),  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Administration  projects  that  the  number 
of  beneficiaries  per  100  covered  workers  will 
rise  from  31  in  1982  to  50  by  2035.  If  the  fer- 
tility rate  declines  to  1.7  (the  pessimistic  as- 
sumption), then  the  number  of  beneficiaries 
per  100  workers  will  increase  to  67  by  2035. 
With  a  pay-as-you-go  system  the  increase 
In  this  crucial  ratio  produces  a  substantiid 
increase  in  costs  as  a  percentage  of  payrolls. 
The  question  is,  what  is  a  reasonable  esti- 
mate of  the  magnitude  of  the  long-run  prob- 
lem? Is  Peterson's  assertion  that  "to  close 
the  deficits  in  the  Social  Security  system 
under   the    'pessimistic'    projection    would 
take  a  payroll-tax  rate  of  above  44  percent 
in  2035"  even  remotely  realistic? 

Let  us  assume  for  the  time  being  that  the 
pessimistic  demographic  assumptions  are 
borne  out.  Under  these  assumptions,  the 
projected  tax  rate  for  the  OASDI  portion  of 
the  program  for  the  year  2035  is  24  percent 
of  payrolls.  In  order  to  bring  the  total  to  44 
percent,  HI  outlays  must  rise  to  20  percent 
of  taxable  payrolls.  Outlays  for  HI  today  ac- 
count for  only  18  percent  of  total  expendi- 
tures under  the  Social  Security  program;  it 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  we  will  allow  the 
HI  program  to  grow  to  a  point  where  the 
cost  for  hospital  insurance  (20  percent  of 
taxable  pajo-oUs)  roughly  equals  the  total 
cost  to  support  the  aged,  disabled,  their  de- 
pendents and  survivors  (24  percent  of  pay- 
rolls). 

Moreover,  the  pessimistic  demographic  as- 
sumptions are  not  consistent  with  other 
forecasU.  The  pessimistic  projections  are 
based  on  the  assumption  that  fertility  rates 
will  decline  from  the  1980  level  of  1.83  to  an 
ultimate  long-run  rate  of  1.7  by  2005.  The 
Intermediate  assumption  is  that  fertility 
will  Increase  gradually  to  a  long-run  rate  of 
2.1.  Of  the  two  assumptions,  the  evidence 
tends  to  support  the  higher.  First,  untQ  Oc- 
tober of  this  year,  the  Census  Bureau's 
"middle"  series  assumed  a  long-run  fertility 
rate  of  2.1.  Although  the  Census  now  as- 
sumes that  fertUity  rates  wlU  remain  fairly 
steady,  increasing  slightly  from  1.83  to  1.96 
in  2000  and  then  decreasing  to  1.90  births 
per  woman  in  2050.  the  fertility  rate  has  in- 
creased over  the  last  five  years  and  the  data 
on  expected  births  indicate  that  young 
women  continue  to  expect  to  have  more 
than  two  children  over  their  lifetimes. 
Thus,  even  with  the  downward  revisions  of 
the  projections,  current  Census  data  appear 
more  consistent  with  the  intermediate  than 
with  the  pessimistic  assumptions.  In  addi- 
tion, most  observers,  including  Peterson,  ac- 
knowledge that  the  conventional  assump- 
tion for  Social  Security  projections  of  net 
immigration  of  400,000  persons  a  year  may 
substantially    understate    the    number    of 


people  entering  the  country  each  year. 
When  illegal  as  well  as  legal  immigration  is 
considered,  the  working  population  is  likely 
to  be  substantiaUy  larger  than  the  fertility 
assumptions  alone  would  indicate. 

If  the  intermediate  demographic  assump- 
tions are  the  more  realistic  over  the  long 
run  and  the  system  is  sUbUized  by  linking 
post-retirement  indexing  directly  to  wage 
growth,  then  the  projected  cost  of  the 
OASDI  portion  of  the  program  is  15  percent 
for  the  year  2035,  and  current  estimates  of 
the  costs  for  the  HI  program  for  the  same 
year  run  around  11  i)ercent.  Thus,  the  cost 
for  the  entire  Social  Security  program,  as- 
suming no  major  reform  of  Medicare,  would 
be  about  26  percent,  that  is,  13  percent  for 
the  employer  and  13  percent  for  the  em- 
ployee. This  compares  to  current  rates  of 
6.75  each  for  the  employer  and  employee. 

It  Is  important  to  note,  however,  that  the 
26  percent  tax  rate  would  be  levied  on  a 
much  smaller  portion  of  the  worker's  total 
compensation  than  is  taxable  today.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Trustees'  projections,  the  ratio  of 
cash  wages  to  total  compensation  is  estimat- 
ed to  decline  from  84.2  percent  in  1980  to 
67.4  percent  by  the  year  2035.  Since  the  pay- 
roll tax  is  levied  only  on  cash  wages,  the  ex- 
pansion of  fringe  benefits  reduces  the  tax 
base  and  boosts  the  percentage  of  taxable 
payroU  required  for  paying  benefits.  If 
fringe  benefits  remain  a  constant  percent- 
age of  total  compensation,  then  the  re- 
quired tax  rate  for  the  OASDI  portion  of 
the  program  In  the  year  2035  would  be  12 
percent  and  for  HI  another  9  percent.  In 
other  words.  In  terms  of  the  tax  base  we 
have  today,  the  total  required  tax  for 
OASDI  and  HI  in  the  year  2035  would  be  21 
percent,  or  10.5  percent  each  for  the  em- 
ployee and  the  employer. 

Moreover,  the  increased  cost  of  Social  Se- 
curity after  the  turn  of  the  century  must  be 
put  into  perspective.  First,  higher  taxes  do 
not  mean  that  the  Social  Security  program 
will  be  any  more  generous  in  the  future 
than  it  is  today,  but  rather  reflect  the  ines- 
capable burden  of  a  very  large  dependent 
population  in  the  twenty-first  century.  If 
the  elderly  are  not  supported  through 
Social  Security,  the  working  population  wUl 
probably  end  up  providing  equivalent  sup- 
port through  some  other  program,  since 
most  people  fail  to  save  adequately  on  their 
own  for  retirement  and  many  do  not  have 
private  pension  coverage. 

Second,  those  concerned  about  higher 
Social  Security  costs  often  ignore  the  fact 
that  long-term  projections  of  lower  fertility 
will  result  in  fewer  children  per  worker.  If 
the  economic  burden  on  active  workers  is 
measured  in  terms  of  total  dependents 
rather  than  Just  aged  retirees,  then  the  pic- 
ture looks  quite  different.  The  total  depend- 
ency ratio  (the  ratio  of  the  number  of 
people  under  age  twenty  and  over  age  sixty- 
five  per  100  people  age  twenty  to  sixty-four) 
will  be  lower  in  the  year  2035  than  it  was  in 
the  1960s.  The  rise  in  the  aged  will  be  more 
than  offset  by  a  decline  in  dependent  chil- 
dren, thereby  freeing  resources  which  could 
be  devoted  to  providing  for  the  elderly. 

Finally,  while  a  projected  tax  rate  of  15 
percent  for  OASDI  and  26  percent  for  the 
entire  program  for  2035  represents  a  sub- 
stantial Increase  over  the  current  levy,  it  is 
considerably  below  the  present  payroll  tax 
rates  in  many  European  countries.  Austria. 
West  Germany,  Italy,  Sweden,  and  the 
Netherlands  already  have  rates  for  pro- 
grams comparable  to  OASDI  in  excess  of  18 
percent  of  payroll  and  total  payroll  taxes 
far  in  excess  of  any  projected  rate  for  this 
country. 
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In  summary.  Social  Security's  long-term 
deficits,  like  its  short-term  financing  prob- 
lems, are  manageable.  Costs  are  scheduled 
to  increase,  but  Peterson's  assertion  that 
payroU  taxes  wlU  take  44  percent  of  the  av- 
erage worker's  wages  is  nonsense.  A  more  re- 
alistic assessment  reveals  that  the  costs  for 
OASDI  wlU  Increase  from  the  current  level 
of  10.8  to  15.0  by  2035.  Even  assimilng  that 
HI  taxes  are  aUowed  to  increase  from  their 
current  level  of  2.6  to  11.0  percent,  the  over- 
aU  required  tax  rate  in  the  year  2035  would 
be  26  percent,  13  percent  each  for  employ- 
ees and  employers.  If  fringe  benefits  did  not 
contUiue  to  erode  the  tax  base,  the  required 
rate  would  fall  to  21  percent. 

a.  ELimMATIIIG  THK  DDICTTS:  DRASTIC  COTS 
MOT  "8ALVATIOM" 

After  his  cataclysmic  discussion  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem,  Peterson  sets  the 
stage  for  advocating  extensive  benefit  re- 
ductions by  (1)  attributing  our  low  produc- 
tivity growth  to  Social  Security's  financing 
problems,  (2)  dismissing  out-of-hand  the 
possibiUty  of  raising  payroU  taxes,  and  (3) 
dispelling  the  "myths"  that  have  tradition- 
ally protected  Social  Security  benefits  from 
abrupt  cuts.  As  we  shall  see,  these  premises 
provide  a  very  weak  foundation  for  Peter- 
son's ultimate  recommendations. 

Social  Security  and  Productivity.  Peterson 
argues  that  the  rise  in  Social  Security  out- 
lays has  contributed  to  the  large  govern- 
ment deficits  which,  in  turn,  have  absorbed 
savings  that  could  have  been  used  to  finance 
plant  and  equipment.  Greater  investment 
would  have  increased  the  amount  of  capital 
per  worker  and  a  higher  capital/labor  ratio 
would  have  led  to  greater  productivity. 

WhUe  this  argument  sounds  plausible,  it  is 
factuaUy  incorrect,  since  it  presumes  that 
(1)  the  Social  Security  program  has  been  a 
substantial  contributor  to  the  federal  defi- 
cit. (2)  the  slump  in  Investment  is  the  result 
of  savings  being  diverted  from  the  private 
sector  to  finance  government  deficits,  and 
(3)  the  declining  ratio  of  capital  to  labor  is 
solely  attributable  to  inadequate  invest- 
ment. None  of  these  presumptions  is  cor- 
rect. 

Social  Security  revenues  have  exceeded 
outlays  on  balance  between  1965  and  1982. 
the  period  of  declining  productivity  in  the 
US.  Thus,  over  this  period  Social  Security 
has  not  increased  federal  deficits  but  rather 
has  been  a  net  Contibutor  to  the  govern- 
ment coffers.  Even  during  the  more  recent 
period  of  1970  to  1982.  revenues  have  ex- 
ceeded outlays  by  more  than  $2  bUUon.  Be- 
tween 1975  and  1982,  the  period  of  greatest 
fiscal  pressure,  Social  Security  outlays  did 
exceed  revenues,  but  Social  Security  deficits 
totaled  only  $20  bUlion,  less  than  $3  bilUon 
per  year,  as  compared  to  total  federal  defi- 
cits of  $500  biUion,  or  more  than  $60  bUUon 
per  year,  for  the  same  period.  Hence,  to 
date.  Social  Security  has  not  been  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  deficits  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. 

More  importantly,  federal  deficits  have 
not  been  the  cause  of  the  decline  in  invest- 
ment during  the  1970s.  Studies  have  shown 
that  much  of  the  slump  in  Investment  is  di- 
rectly attributable  to  the  impact  of  repeated 
recessions  on  capacity  utilization  and  corpo- 
rate profitability.  The  persistence  of  excess 
capacity  substantiaUy  undermines  the  in- 
centive to  buUd  more  plant  and  equipment, 
whUe  the  decline  in  corporate  profiUbility 
reduces  the  expected  return  on  new  invest- 
ment. The  situation  is  worsened  by  the 
interaction  of  inflation  and  an  unindexed 
corporate  tax  structure  that  leads  to  rising 
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real  Uz  burdens  and  even  lower  after-tax 
returns  on  investment 

Finally,  even  ii  Investment  had  proceeded 
at  a  steady  pace,  the  capital/labor  ratio 
would  have  declined  during  the  1970s  be- 
cause of  the  enormous  growth  in  the  labor 
force.  As  the  baby  boom  generation  ma- 
tured, women  and  teenagers  Joined  the  work 
force  in  unprecedented  numbers.  Between 
1970  and  1982  the  civUlan  labor  force  In- 
creased at  an  annual  rate  of  2.5  percent, 
compared  to  1.8  percent  during  the  1960s. 

In  short.  Social  Security  has  not  caused 
federal  deficits,  deficits  are  not  the  reason 
for  low  investment,  low  investment  is  not 
the  only  reason  for  the  decline  in  the  cap- 
ital/labor ratio  and  the  resulting  low  pro- 
ductivity. No  economic  link  exists  between 
the  substantial  growth  in  the  Social  Securi- 
ty program  over  the  past  fifteen  years  and 
the  decline  in  the  rate  of  productivity 
growth. 

Rising  Payroll  Taxes:  While  Social  Securi- 
ty has  not  been  a  major  source  of  federal 
deficits  in  the  past,  substantial  shortfalls 
are  projected  in  the  next  few  years.  As  dis- 
cussed earlier,  the  gap  between  revenues 
and  outlays  for  OASDI  between  now  and 
1989  may  be  as  much  as  $200  billion.  To 
avoid  deficits  of  this  magnitude,  either  out- 
lays must  be  reduced  or  revenues  increased. 
Although  many  experts  have  suggested 
moving  forward  OASDI  payroll-tax  In- 
creases scheduled  for  1985  and  1990  to  Janu- 
ary 1984,  Peterson  dismisses  this  option  as 
totally  unacceptable.  He  provides  no  Justifi- 
cation for  this  conclusion,  but  the  implica- 
tion is  that  all  the  projected  deficits  must 
be  eliminated  by  reducing  benefits. 

Exploding  the  Myths:  In  order  to  provide 
some  Justification  for  the  disproportionate 
reliance  on  benefit  reductions  as  opposed  to 
tax  increases,  Peterson  attempts  to  dispel 
several  "myths"  In  order  to  establish  that 
individuals  should  not  feel  entitled  to  their 
Social  Security  benefits  and  that  the  elderly 
do  not  need  the  current  level  of  benefits 
provided  by  Social  Security. 

Myth  1— It  is  "my  money":  According  to 
Peterson,  the  fact  that  people  feel  they 
have  paid  for  their  benefits  is  the  "most 
damaging  myth  of  aU."  He  documents  the 
well-known  fact  that  current  retirees  get 
back  much  more  than  they  have  ever  con- 
tributed. He  also  reiterates  the  view  that  a 
system  that  allows  retirees  to  receive  bene- 
fits out  of  proportion  to  lifetime  payroll-tax 
contributions  plus  interest  "will  remain  fun- 
damentally out  of  balance."  These  two 
issues  wUl  be  addressed  in  reverse  order. 

Estimates  show  that  the  average  worker 
retiring  today  will  receive  benefits  equal  to 
more  than  twice  the  combined  employer- 
employee  payroU-tax  contributions  made  on 
his  behaU  plus  accumulated  interest.  These 
high  ratios  of  benefits  to  contributions, 
however,  do  not  imply  that  the  system  is 
fundamentally  unsound.  Rather,  the  cur- 
rent high  ratio  of  benefits  to  contributions 
is  the  inevitable  result  of  the  start-up  phase 
of  a  pay-as-you-go  system.  Although  the 
original  Social  Security  legislation  in  1935 
provided  for  the  creation  of  a  substantial 
trust  fund,  only  a  few  years  later.  In  the 
critical  1939  amendments  to  the  original  leg- 
islation. Congress  decided  to  pay  benefits  in 
excess  of  contributions  to  the  entire  first 
generation  of  retirees.  This  was.  In  fact  a  de- 
cision not  to  build  up  the  trust  fund  that 
would  have  accumulated  if  current  workers' 
contributions  had  been  stockpUed  for  their 
retirement. 

However,  it  was  felt  at  the  time  of  the 
Great  Depression  that  the  needs  of  current 


retirees  warranted  the  shift  to  a  pay-as-you- 
go  system.  For  the  next  few  decades,  bene- 
fits could  be  financed  with  modest  payroll 
taxes  because  coverage  continued  to  expand 
and  the  number  of  retirees  were  relatively 
few  compared  to  the  number  of  workers. 
Therefore,  people  retiring  now  and  in  the 
near  future,  who  worked  during  the  years 
when  payroll  taxes  were  low.  will  receive 
benefits  considerably  in  excess  of  contribu- 
tions. As  the  system  matures,  however,  and 
the  number  of  beneficiaries  stabilizes  rela- 
tive to  the  number  of  workers,  the  average 
retiree  will  receive  benefits  which  are 
roughly  equal  in  present  value  terms  to 
combined  employee  and  employer  contribu- 
tions. This  ratio  will  then  tend  to  remain 
constant  for  all  subsequent  generations  as 
long  as  population  growth  and  real-wage  in- 
creases remain  relatively  stable.  In  short, 
the  current  high  ratio  of  benefits  to  contri- 
butions and  the  projected  decline  in  this 
ratio  over  the  next  seventy-five  years  are  to 
be  expected  and  do  not  reflect  any  funda- 
mental flaw  in  the  system's  financial  struc- 
ture. 

The  other  question,  however,  is  whether 
the  fact  that  current  retirees  receive  bene- 
fits far  in  excess  of  contributions  can  be 
used  to  Justify  benefit  cuts.  It  seems  diffi- 
cult to  argue  that  individuals  close  to  retire- 
ment who  have  planned  on  a  particular 
level  of  Income  from  Social  Security  should 
have  their  benefits  reduced  precipitously. 
These  people  have  neither  the  time  nor  the 
resources  to  adjust  their  plsms.  Our  essen- 
tial coUective  commitment  to  the  Social  Se- 
curity program  will  be  undermined  if  bene- 
fit provisions  can  be  changed  abruptly. 

The  longer  the  lead  time,  the  more  rea- 
sonable it  becomes  to  legislate  benefit  re- 
ductions. However,  as  we  move  into  the  next 
decade  we  find  the  ratio  of  benefits  to  con- 
tributions rapidly  approaching  unity.  Thus, 
for  the  period  for  which  benefit  reductions 
are  a  reasonable  option  to  consider,  the 
"windfall"  component  disappears. 

In  short,  contrary  to  Peterson's  argu- 
ments, the  excess  of  benefits  over  contribu- 
tions for  current  retirees  neither  signals  a 
fundamental  flaw  with  the  financing  nor 
provides  an  acceptable  rationale  for  reduc- 
ing benefits. 

Myth  2— The  elderly  are  by  definition 
needy:  Peterson  quotes  figures  from  a 
survey  that  showed  that  only  17  percent  of 
the  elderly  regarded  low  income  as  a  prob- 
lem for  them  personally  and  58  percent  of 
the  elderly  thought  that  it  was  hardly  a 
problem  at  all.  Moreover.  Peterson  notes 
that  the  percentage  of  elderly  below  the 
poverty  level  declined  from  35.2  to  15.7  in 
the  last  twenty  years.  He  implies  that  Social 
Security  benefits  are  superfluous  not  only 
because  the  elderly  as  a  group  are  not  poor 
but  also  because  a  high  proportion  of  the 
benefits  go  to  people  above  the  poverty  line. 

It  is  true  that  the  economic  status  of  the 
aged  has  improved  dramatically  in  the  last 
twenty  years.  The  major  reason  is  that 
Social  Security  is  our  most  successful  anti- 
poverty  program.  Approximately  90  percent 
of  persons  aged  sixty-five  and  over  are 
Social  Security  recipients,  and  for  two- 
thirds  of  these  recipients.  Social  Security 
accounts  for  more  than  half  of  total  income. 
With  such  an  enormous  dependence  on 
Social  Security,  any  significant  reduction  in 
the  program  could  adversely  affect  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  a  large  portion  of  the  el- 
derly and  reverse  the  gains  that  have  been 
made  over  the  last  two  decades. 

If  Social  Security  were  simply  a  welfare 
program,    then   the   percentage   of   funds 


channeled  to  the  poor  would  be  an  appropri- 
ate criterion  on  which  to  evaluate  the 
system.  But  this  Is  not  the  case.  Social  Secu- 
rity Is  a  national  insurance  program  that 
protects  all  Insured  workers  and  their  de- 
pendents and  survivors  against  the  loss  of 
earnings  that  results  from  disability,  retire- 
ment, or  death.  Since  social  insiu-ance  bene- 
fits do  not  require  a  proof  of  need,  anyone 
who  has  contributed  to  the  program  for  the 
required  period  of  time  is  eligible  for  bene- 
fits. As  a  result,  people  feel  no  stigma  at- 
tached to  these  payments,  in  marked  con- 
trast to  their  attitude  toward  means-tested 
welfare  benefits.  Survey  after  survey  has 
shown  that  the  American  people  approve  of 
a  government  retirement  program  that  pro- 
vides benefits  as  a  matter  of  earned  right. 
Since  Social  Security  is  not  designed  as  a 
welfare  system,  the  fact  that  a  significant 
proportion  of  benefits  goes  to  Individuals 
whose  income  is  above  the  poverty  line  does 
not  imply  a  wealuiess  in  the  program. 

Moreover,  disproportionate  cuts  in  the 
benefit  for  higher-paid  workers  would  en- 
danger public  support  for  the  program. 
Social  Security's  progressive  benefit  formu- 
la already  produces  proportionally  greater 
benefits  for  lower-paid  workers  than  for 
higher-paid  employees.  Further  reductions 
In  the  benefits  for  those  with  above-average 
earnings  would  mean  that  as  the  system  ma- 
tures, these  people  would  receive  benefits 
that  are  less  than  combined  employee  and 
employer  contributions  plus  Interest.  If  this 
were  to  happen,  support  for  the  Social  Secu- 
rity program  would  decline. 

"Thus,  Peterson  fails  to  construct  a  con- 
vincing argument  for  either  general  benefit 
reduction  or  for  benefit  cuts  for  high- 
income  workers. 

Myth  3— The  elderly  are  physically  unable 
to  work  beyond  age  sixty-five:  No  one,  to  my 
knowledge,  has  taken  this  position.  Certain- 
ly, it  is  difficult  in  the  curent  environment 
with  the  great  majority  of  people  retiring 
well  before  age  sixty-five  and  more  than  10 
percent  of  the  labor  force  without  Jobs,  to 
envision  delaying  retirement  and  keeping 
people  in  the  work  force  until  age  sixty- 
eight.  In  the  next  decade,  however,  as  life 
expectancy  continues  to  Increase,  the  rate 
of  growth  of  the  labor  force  slows,  and  the 
industrial  structure  shifts  away  from  manu- 
facturing toward  the  service  industries,  it 
may  be  possible  and  perhaps  even  desirable 
to  encourage  people  to  work  longer. 

In  designing  provisions  to  encourage  later 
retirement,  however,  it  is  essential  to  re- 
member that  some  older  workers  will  not  be 
able  to  engage  in  gainful  employment  past 
age  sixty-two  and  must  have  access  to  some 
form  of  income  support.  If  the  decision  is 
made  to  postpone  the  age  at  which  retire- 
ment benefits  are  first  available,  then 
people  who  are  prevented  from  working  by 
physical  disability  wlU  need  access  to  an  ex- 
panded disability  insurance  program^  While 
current  law  makes  some  allowance  for  age 
in  determining  disability  by  applying  a  more 
liberal  test  to  those  aged  fifty  or  older,  more 
explicit  recognition  of  the  interaction  of  age 
and  physical  impairment  may  be  required. 

Stunmary:  In  considering  alternative  ap- 
proaches to  restoring  fiscal  solvency  to  the 
Social  Security  program,  Peterson  summari- 
ly rejects  the  option  of  raising  taxes.  He 
then  attempts  to  establish  the  case  for  ben- 
efit reductions  by  arguing  that  individuals 
retiring  now  receive  benefits  far  In  excess  of 
contributions,  that  the  elderly  as  a  group 
are  not  poor,  and  that  substantial  benefits 
go  to  the  lopsided  approach  to  deficit  reduc- 
tion that  Peterson  sidvocates. 


3.  A  lAUUICKD  aOLimO*  TO  SOCIAL  SBCXnUTT 
FnAMCIIlO 

Three  principles  should  guide  reform  of 
Social  Security  financing.  First,  the  burden 
should  be  shared  between  workers  and  retir- 
ees by  combining  some  tax  increases  with 
some  benefit  reductions.  Second,  tax  In- 
creases and  benefit  cuts  should  be  consid- 
ered separately  for  the  OASDI  and  HI  por- 
tions of  the  program.  Third,  the  Instability 
in  the  sjnstem  must  be  reduced  In  order  to 
avoid  repeated  short-run  financing  crises.  A 
reform  padtage  that  incorporates  these 
principles  is  presented  in  Table  3.  The  most 
noUble  feature  Is  that  this  package  does  not 
Involve  any  drastic  cuts  or  major  restructur- 
ing of  the  program.  The  proposals  are  also 
very  similar  to  those  recommended  by  the 
majority  of  the  bipartisan  Commission  on 
Social  Security  Reform. 

TABLE  3.-A  BAIANCED  APPROACH  TO  RNAICIHG  THE 
OASDI  PROGRAM 
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To  cover  the  projected  shortfall  of  rough- 
ly $200  billion  between  now  and  1989.  the 
proposal  increases  revenues  for  the  OASDI 
program  by  moving  forward  the  scheduled 
198S  and  1990  tax  Increases  to  January  1984. 
Additional  revenues  are  also  generated  by 
extending  coverage  to  employees  of  non- 
profit Institutions,  new  federal  employees, 
and  new  employees  of  sUte  and  local  gov- 
ernments not  currently  participating  in 
Social  Security.  Such  a  reform  is  clearly  de- 
sirable even  if  It  did  not  have  positive  short- 
run  revenue  Implications,  since  under  the 
present  system  those  workers  who  are  enti- 
tled to  civil  service  or  state  or  local  pensions 
can  eairily  achieve  Insured  status  under 
Social  Security  and  receive  relatively  large 
Social  Security  benefits  in  addition  to  their 
regular  pension.  These  dual  beneficiaries 
profit  from  the  progressive  benefit  struc- 
ture, which  was  designed  to  help  low-wage 
workers  rather  than  workers  whose  second 
career  entitles  them  to  benefits. 

Finally,  revenue  could  also  be  gained  and 
the  equity  of  the  system  improved  by  rais- 
ing the  tax  on  the  self-employed  to  a  level 
equal  to  the  combined  tax  for  employees 


and  employers.  Of  course,  to  fully  equalize 
the  treatment  of  self-employed  and  salaried 
workers,  the  self-employed  should  be  al- 
lowed a  tax  deduction  under  the  personal 
Income  tax  for  the  part  of  their  payroU-tax 
contribution  that  corresponds  to  the  em- 
ployer's share. 

Abrupt  and  significant  benefit  cute  are 
neither  desirable  nor  feasible  in  the  short 
nm.  but  the  two  selective  changes  included 
In  the  proposed  package  could  substantially 
reduce  outlays  over  the  next  seven  years. 
The  most  straightforward  proposal  is  to 
shift  the  date  for  the  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment from  July  to  October.  This  change 
would  not  only  produce  a  reduction  in  out- 
lays, but  would  also  align  the  adjustmente 
with  the  begliming  of  the  new  fiscal  year. 

Another  form  of  benefit  reduction,  which 
would  be  desirable  even  if  additional  reve- 
nues were  not  needed,  is  the  proposal  to  in- 
clude 50  percent  of  Social  Security  benefits 
In  taxable  income  for  those  Individuals  who 
have  Incomes  In  excess  of  $12,000  and  cou- 
ples with  Incomes  In  excess  of  $18,000.  Such 
a  reform  would  move  toward  equalizing  the 
tax  treatment  of  Social  Security  and  private 
pension  beneflte,  which  under  current  law 
are  taxed  in  fuU  to  the  extent  that  they 
exceed  the  employee's  own  contributions. 
To  assure  that  no  low-Income  individuals 
are  adversely  affected,  the  taxation  of  bene- 
fits can  be  phased  in  gradually  by  adopting 
the  provisions  currently  vpUcable  to  imem- 
ployment  insurance  beneflte,  whereby  only 
those  single  people  and  married  couples 
with  incomes  over  stated  llmite  are  required 
to  include  beneflte  In  taxable  Income. 

The  combination  of  taxing  beneflte  In  this 
manner,  shifting  the  indexing  one  quarter, 
extending  coverage,  raising  the  tax  rate  on 
self-employed,  and  accelerating  the  sched- 
uled tax  increases  will  generate  more  than 
enough  revenues  to  cover  deficite  under 
even  the  Trustees'  pessimistic  economic  as- 
sumptions. These  are  not  onerous  changes, 
and  most  are  desirable  reforms  in  and  of 
themselves.  ,     _. 

As  noted  earUer.  at  least  by  1990  a  funda- 
mental change  must  be  made  in  the  proce- 
dure for  indexing  beneflte  in  order  to  elimi- 
nate the  InstablUty  in  the  program.  The  re- 
peated short-run  crises  can  be  avoided  by 
linking  the  post-retirement  cost-of-living  ad- 
justment directly  to  the  growth  in  wages. 
Indexing  retirement  beneflte  by  the  rate  of 
wage  growth  minus  1.5  percent  would  dupli- 
cate the  beneflte  scheduled  under  the  II-B 
assumptions.  This  reform  would  not  only 
provide  short-run  stability,  but  would  also 
ensure  that  long-run  coste  do  not  exceed 
those  projected  under  intermediate  (II-B) 
assumptions. 

Even  with  the  revised  indexing  procedure 
and  the  revenue  increases  and  benefit  re- 
ducUons  proposed  for  the  1983-1989  period, 
further  changes  will  be  required  to  com- 
pletely eliminate  the  long-term  deficit  for 
OASDI.  A  logical  and  equitable  approach 
would  be  to  divide  the  burden  equaUy  by 
both  lowering  replacement  rates  and  in- 
creasing tax  rates.  In  aU  likelihood,  replace- 
ment rates  would  probably  decline  by  less 
than  5  percent  and  taxes  would  have  to  be 
raised  by  less  than  0.5  percent  each  for  em- 
ployees and  employers. 

In  short.  Mr.  Peterson  has  done  a  great 
disservice  to  the  public  by  exaggerating  the 
Social  Security  system's  financial  problems, 
distorting  the  facte  about  the  impact  of 
Social  Security  on  the  economy,  and  misrep- 
resenting the  issues  relating  to  the  Justifica- 
tion for  the  program.  His  analysis  and  his 
proposals  to  drastically  cut  Social  Security 
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retirement  beneflte  by  an  amount  equal  to 
four  times  the  OASDI  deficit  In  the  year 
2000  should  be  rejected.* 


CITIZEN  OP  THE  YEAR 
•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  on  AprU 
16.  the  Norwich.  Conn.,  Area  Chamber 
of  Conunerce  honored  a  very  special  , 
man  with  its  Citizen  of  the  Year 
Award:  attorney  Milton  L.  Jacobson. 
The  chamber  recognized  that  those  of 
us  who  have  been  lucky  enough  to 
work  with  MUton  over  the  years  have 
known  for  some  time:  He  is  an  individ- 
ual of  unique  courage  and  conviction 
with  an  uncanny  ability  to  get  things 
done. 

As  Congressman  from  the  Second 
District,  which  includes  Norwich,  I 
knew  I  could  coimt  on  Milton  Jacob- 
son  when  I  needed  help.  Through 
those  years  and  now,  as  Senator,  I 
have  come  to  value  his  advice  and  ex- 
pertise, specifically  in  community  de- 
velopment. For  the  fact  is.  the  city  of 
Norwich  would  not  be  the  same  with- 
out him. 

Por  my  colleagues  unfamiliar  with  " 
Norwich,  Conn.,  let  me  tell  them  it  Is  a  • 
city  of  great  promise.  Like  many  . 
northeastern  industrial  cities— aban- 
doned by  the  industries  which  created 
and  sustained  them— Norwich  faced 
many  difficult  years.  But  the  city  is 
fighting  back  and  Milton  Jacobson  is 
and  has  been  in  the  front  lines  of  that 
battle.  Look  around  the  city  today  and 
every  major  development  bears  his 
mark:  The  Norwich  Industrial  Park,  a 
model  of  community  development;  and 
the  new  Norwich  courthouse,  now 
being  completed,  are  but  a  few  exam- 
ples. 

Por  the  more  than  three  decades 
since  Milton  Jacobson  first  adopted 
Norwich,  tiis  dedication  to  this  city 
and  its  people  has  helped  sustain  both. 
He  was  instnimental  in  forming  the 
Norwich  Community  Development 
Corp.,  served  as  president  of  the  New 
London  County  Bar  Association,  and 
has  gained  statewide  prominence  for 
his  ability  as  an  attorney.  Others 
know,  as  I  do,  that  when  an  obstacle 
seems  insurmoimtable  or  a  Job  impos- 
sible to  complete,  you  can  call  Milton. 
The  obstacle  wUl  be  overcome  and  the 
job  completed  successfully. 

Norwich  owes  a  great  deal  to  MUton 
Jacobson.  He  has  helped  pave  that 
city's  road  to  revitalization  and  contin- 
ues building.  The  Norwich  Area  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  award  recognizes  - 
that  great  contribution  but,  for  many 
of  us,  it  seems  we  can  never  adequate- 
ly acknowledge  or  thank  Milton  for  all 
he  has  done.  All  we  can  do,  it  seems,  is 
hope  he  keeps  on  doing  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  Norwich  Bulletin 
articulately  expressed  that  communi- 
ty's admiration  and  respect  for  Milton 
in  its  April  16  editorial.  I  request  that 
this  editorial  be  reprinted  in  the 
RscoRs  at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 
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The  editorial  f  oUowk 

NoiwiCH  CinzKii  OP  THE  Tear 

Milton  li.  Jacobaon  is  a  man  of  strong  en- 
thusiasms. Fortunately  for  his  adopted  city. 
moBt  of  them  have  to  do  with  the  develop- 
ment and  progress  of  Norwich.  Small 
wonder  he  has  been  chosen  to  receive  the 
"Citiien  of  the  Tear"  award  from  the  Nor- 
wich Area  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Tonight 
there  wiU  be  a  dinner  in  his  honor  at  the 
Norwich  Sheraton  Inn. 

But  it  Is  appropriate  to  wonder  which  year 
he  is  being  recognized  for.  His  work  for  the 
community.  It  seems,  has  been  uninterrupt- 
ed in  the  past  two  decades.  And  the  monu- 
ments to  his  efforts  stand  out  in  the  Rose 

aty. 

Is  the  award  for  his  tireless  work  over  15 
years  on  behalf  of  the  Norwich  Industrial 
Park?  The  park  Is  considered  to  be  a  pio- 
neering work  and  a  model  of  community  in- 
dustrial development.  The  enthusiasm  and 
the  drive  of  Milton  Jacobson,  as  sparkplug 
of  the  Norwich  Community  Development 
Corporation,  can  be  given  much  of  the 
credit  for  the  park's  outstanding  successes, 
past,  present  and  future. 

Perhaps  he  Is  being  recognized  for  the 
years  of  effort,  ingenuity  and  dealing  that 
were  required  to  bring  a  new  courthouse  to 
downtown  Norwich,  to  become  a  milestone 
on  the  road  to  revltalizatlon.  Jacobson  re- 
fused to  be  Intimidated  by  the  obstacles 
against  the  project.  That  Is  why  the  con- 
struction of  the  courthouse  Is  now  nearing 
completion. 

"This  community  has  been  good  to  me." 
Jacobson  said  the  other  day,  "I  feel  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  every  citizen  to  put  back 
Into  the  commimity  at  least  what  he  took 
out  of  it." 

Well  said.  And  it  Is  the  responsibility  of 
the  community  to  acknowledge  Its  debt  to 
an  outstanding  citizen.  Tonight,  there  will 
be  at  least  partial  repayment.  It  is.  everyone 
agrees,  long,  long  overdue.* 
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TAIWAN'S  DESTINY 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
lea8:ues  to  an  article  that  appeared  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  on  April  11, 
entitled  "Taiwanese  Long  To  Shape 
Their  Own  Destiny."  The  article,  writ- 
ten by  Prof.  Trong  R.  Chai  of  the  City 
University  of  New  York,  reflects  the 
hopes  and  aspirations  of  millions  of 
Taiwanese.  In  Dr.  Chai's  words: 

Unless  the  future  of  Taiwan  is  determined 
by  the  people  on  Taiwan,  there  will  be  no 
Just  solution  to  the  Taiwan  problem. 

This  is  not  only  an  idea  that  I  heart- 
ily endorse  but  also  an  important  mo- 
tivation behind  my  Senate  Resolution 
74  which  I  introduced  on  February  28. 
Senate  Resolution  74  calls  for  the 
Senate  to  declare: 

.  .  .  that  Taiwan's  future  should  be  settled 
peacefully,  free  of  coercion  and  in  a  manner 
acceptable  to  the  people  on  Taiwan  and  con- 
sistent with  the  laws  enacted  by  Congress 
and  the  communique  entered  into  between 
the  United  States  and  the  People's  Republic 
of  China. 

ytt.  President,  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  read  Dr.  Chai's  highly  informative 
article,  which  I  ask  to  have  printed  in 
the  Rbcokd,  and  will  support  Senate 
Resolution  74. 


The  article  follows: 
Taiwahds  Loho  To  Shape  Treui  Own 
DEsmrr 
(By  Trong  R.  Chai) 

House  Speaker  Thomas  P.  O'Neill  Jr., 
leading  a  congressional  delegation  to  China, 
conceded  in  Peking  March  30  that  "we  had 
no  knowledge  before  we  came  here  of  the 
strong  position  of  the  Chinese  government 
with  regard  to  the  Taiwan  question. "  Since 
this  question  can  greatly  affect  the  well- 
being  of  the  Taiwanese.  Americans  should 
also  know  how  the  islanders  want  to  be  gov- 
erned. 

The  Shanghai  Commtmique,  which  set 
the  course  of  U.S.-Taiwan  relations.  Ignores 
the  wishes  of  the  people  on  Taiwan.  On  Feb. 
28,  1972.  President  Nixon  and  Premier  Chou 
En-lal  issued  that  communique,  stating  that 
"the  United  States  acknowledges  that  all 
Ciiinese  on  either  side  of  the  Taiwan  Strait 
maintain  there  Is  but  one  China  and  that 
Taiwan  is  a  part  of  China."  On  the  basis  of 
the  communique,  the  U.S.  established  diplo- 
matic relations  with  China  and  terminated 
official  ties  with  Taiwan  in  1979. 

Last  August,  in  the  so-called  second 
Shanghai  communique,  the  U.S.  reiterated 
this  acknowledgement  and  even  came  close 
to  accepting  the  Chinese  claim  of  sovereign- 
ty over  the  island  by  indicating  that  the 
U.S.  "has  no  intention  of  Infringing  on  Chi- 
nese sovereignty  and  territorial  Integrity. " 
To  carry  out  this  hands-off  intention,  the 
U.S.  further  pledged  "to  reduce  gradually 
its  sales  of  arms  to  Taiwan,  leading  over  a 
period  of  time  to  a  final  resolution." 

What  the  U.S.  acknowledged  In  these 
commimlques  was  the  position  of  mainland 
Chinese,  not  that  of  native  Taiwanese,  who 
constitute  85%  of  the  population  on  Taiwan. 
But  mainland  Chinese  cannot  speak  for  the 
18  million  people  on  the  Island. 

Taiwan  has  had  political  ties  with  the  Chi- 
nese mainland  for  only  four  of  the  last  90 
years— from  1945  to  1949.  The  Taiwanese 
have  developed  their  own  identity,  and  they 
are  no  more  Chinese  than  Americans  are 
British.  Just  as  Britain  cannot  decide  the 
destiny  of  Americans,  mainland  China 
cannot  determine  the  future  of  Taiwan. 
Indeed,  in  the  1930s  Mao  Tse-timg  himself 
maintained  that  the  Taiwanese  were  enti- 
tled to  govern  themselves  and  that  Taiwan 
should  become  an  independent  nation. 

And  Just  as  mainland  China  cannot  deter- 
mine Taiwan's  future,  neither  can  the  Chi- 
nese on  Taiwan,  who  fled  to  the  island  with 
Chiang  Kai-shek  in  1949.  These  mainland- 
ers  brought  with  them  political  institutions 
established  in  China  in  1947,  which  are  now 
atrophied  and  ineffective.  Congressmen 
elected  35  years  ago  by  people  on  the  main- 
land still  remain  in  office  in  Taiwan;  their 
mean  age  is  80  and.  on  average,  one  of  them 
dies  each  week. 

Native  Taiwanese  account  for  less  than 
10%  of  the  representation  in  national  legis- 
lative bodies.  The  governor  of  Taiwan  and 
the  mayors  of  the  two  largest  cities  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  Kuomlntang  (KMT)— not 
elected  by  the  people.  The  Taiwan  authori- 
ties, therefore,  represent  neither  China  nor 
Taiwan. 

The  wishes  of  the  people  on  Taiwan  have 
been  silenced  by  martial  law  for  more  than 
one-third  of  a  century.  But  in  December 
1971— on  the  eve  of  President  Nixon's  his- 
toric visit  to  China- the  Presbyterian 
Church  In  Taiwan,  the  only  voluntary  asso- 
ciation on  the  Island  free  from  dominance 
by  the  KMT,  issued  a  statement  to  "oppose 
any  powerful  nation  disregarding  the  rights 
and  wishes  of  15  million  people  and  making 


unilateral  decisions  to  their  own  advantage, 
because  Qod  had  ordained  and  the  United 
Nations  Charter  has  affirmed  that  every 
people  has  the  right  to  determine  its  own 
destiny." 

Six  years  later,  the  church  asserted  Tai- 
wanese wishes  for  Independence  by  urging 
the  KMT  "to  face  reality  and  to  take  effec- 
tive measures  whereby  Taiwan  may  become 
a  new  and  independent  country." 

Last  September,  a  similar  Joint  statement 
was  issued  by  four  leading  Taiwanese  politi- 
cians from  their  prison  cells.  They  said: 
"For  the  past  300  years,  our  courageous  an- 
cestors have  come  to  settle  in  Taiwan,  in 
order  to  gain  freedom.  With  their  new 
thinking  and  new  way  of  life,  they  devel- 
oped a  spirit  of  self-reliance  and  laid  the 
foundation  for  a  democratic  society.  The 
long  separation  between  Taiwan  and  main- 
land China  has  resulted  In  a  significant  dif- 
ference between  both  sides  in  the  nature  of 
society."  Consequently,  the  four  leaders 
maintained  that  "in  the  long-term  interest 
of  Taiwan,  to  carry  out  democracy  on  the 
island  is  far  more  urgent  and  imoortant 
than  unification  with  China." 

The  people  on  Taiwan  do  not  wish  Taiwan 
to  become  a  part  of  China,  but  to  become  a 
new  nation,  independent  of  China.  In  fact, 
Taiwan  Is  capable  of  becoming  an  independ- 
ent country.  Its  gross  national  product  ex- 
ceeded $43  billion  in  1982.  Its  per-capita 
Income,  $2,350.  is  the  third  highest  in  Asia, 
and  the  Island  has  a  larger  foreign  trade 
than  that  of  China  and  has  more  people 
than  121  of  the  157  members  of  the  United 
Nations. 

The  Shanghai  Communique  of  1972,  reaf- 
firmed in  1982,  Ignores  the  political  aspira- 
tions of  the  Taiwanese  and  has  lost  its 
moral  ground.  Unless  the  future  of  Taiwan 
is  determined  by  the  people  on  Taiwan, 
there  will  be  no  Just  solution  to  the  Taiwan 
problem.* 
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NATURAL  GAS  CONSUMER 
ACCESS  AMENDMENTS  OP  1983 

•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day, in  cooperation  with  Senator 
Percy,  I  introduced  S.  1119,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Natural  Gas  Pipeline 
Policy  Act  of  1978  to  establish  natural 
gas  pipelines  as  common  carriers. 

The  printing  of  the  bill  in  the 
Record  was  inadvertently  omitted,  Mr. 
President,  and  for  that  reason  I  would 
like  to  ask  that  S.  1119  be  printed  in 
today's  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1119)  foUows: 
S.  1119 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Slates  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Natural  Gas  Consumer  Access  Amend- 
ments of  1983". 

COKM ON  CARRIAGE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  311(a)  of  the  Natural 
Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978  (15  U.S.C.  3371(a))  Is 
amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(a)  CoMHON  Carriage.- 

"(1)  General  rule.— A  pipeline  shall,  with- 
out discrimination,  transport  natural  gas  on 
reasonable  request  of  the  owner  of  such  nat- 
ural gas.  if— 

"(A)  no  later  than  30  days  before  the  date 
of  the  requested  transportation,  such  owner 


submits  to  such  pipeline  a  formal  applica- 
tion for  transportation  which  shall  Include 
documentation  for  the  sale  of  a  minimum  of 
a  total  of  250  Mcf  per  day  of  natural  gas 
from  and  to  any  number  of  i>oints  on  the 
transporter's  system  for  a  period  of  at  least 
6  months,  except  tliat  the  Commission  may. 
on  a  case  by  case  basis,  modify  such  notice 
and  m'"'""""  tender  requirements  after  ap- 
plication and  hearing; 

"(B)  such  owner  agrees  to  compensate  the 
pipeline  in  accordance  with  the  tariff  rates 
established  by  the  Commission;  and 

"(C)  the  pipeline  has  sufficient  available 
throughput  capacity,  including  the  capacity 
with  full  use  of  compression  and  looping  fa- 
dliUes. 
"(2)  Rates  and  charges.- 
"(A)  Maximum  rates  and  charges.— 
Within  180  days  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Natural  Gas  Consumer  Access 
Amendments  of  1983,  the  Commission  shall, 
by  regulations,  establish  maximiim  rates 
and  charges  for  the  transportation  of  natu- 
ral gas  by  pipelines  under  this  subsection, 
and  such  rates  and  cliarges  shall  be  Just  and 
reasonable  within  the  meaning  of  the  Natu- 
ral Gas  Act. 

"(B)  Rates  to  permit  compensation  and 
PROPiT.— Such  rates  and  charges  shall  be  de- 
signed to  reasonably  compensate  any  pipe- 
line for  expenses  incurred  by  such  pipeline 
in  transporting  natural  gas  or  in  the  gather- 
ing, treatment,  processing,  delivery,  or  simi- 
lar service  In  connection  with  any  such 
transporutlon.  The  Commission  will  also 
provide  an  opportunity  for  such  plpleine  to 
earn  a  reasonable  profit  on  such  services. 

"(C)  Itemized  invoice  por  separate  serv- 
ices.—Under  the  regulations  prescribed 
under  subparagraph  (A),  the  Commission 
shall  identify  separate  services  to  be  Item- 
ized under  this  subsection  and  shall  require 
each  pipeline  which  provides  such  services 
to  provide  to  each  purchaser  of  such  serv- 
ices an  Itemized  invoice  which  shall  specify 
the  amount  charged  for  each  of  such  serv- 
ices.   

"(D)  Costs  and  expenses  op  unused  pa- 
ciuties.— The  costs  or  expenses  of  facilities 
not  used  In  cases  In  which  pipeline  services 
are  provided  to  an  Individual  purchaser  of 
services  pursuant  to  this  subsection  sliall 
not  be  Included  in  the  rates  and  charges  for 
such  services,  unless  the  Commission  speclf- 
IcaUy  finds  that  public  necessity  requires 
otherwise. 

"(E)  OPP-PEAK  and  niTERRUPTIBLE  SERVICE 

RATES  AND  CHARGES.— In  establishing  rates 
and  charges  pursuant  to  this  subsection,  the 
Commission  may— 

"(1)  take  Into  account  the  lower  costs  (in- 
cluding lower  opportunity  costs)  associated 
with  usage  of  the  faculties  of  pipelines 
during  off-peak  periods;  and 

"(ID  provide  for  separate  rates  and 
charges  for  interruptlble  service.       

"(3)  ADMINISTRATIVE  RESPONSIBILITIES  RE- 
GARDING INTRASTATE  PIPELINES.— 

"(A)  In  general.- The  responsibilities  of 
the  Commission  over  any  Intrastate  pipeline 
(as  described  in  paragraph  (4)(B))  under  the 
other  paragraphs  of  this  subsection  may  be 
delegated  by  the  Commission  to  the  SUte 
commission  (as  defined  in  section  2(8)  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Act)  having  ratemaklng  Jiirls- 
dictlon  over  such  pipeline. 

"(B)  Procedures;  administration.— The 
Commission  shall  esUblUh  waiver,  review, 
and  appeal  procedures  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  section  503  (relating  to 
State  commission  responsibilities  over  well 
determinations). 


"(4)  Pipeline  depined.— For  purposes  of 
this  subsection  and  section  315.  the  term 
'pipeline'  means— 
"(A)  any  interstate  pipeline,  and 
"(B)  any  IntrasUte  pipeline  engaged  In  or 
affecting  Interstate  commerce. 

"(5)  Regulation  op  common  carriers.— 
The  Commission  shall  prescribe  regulations 
governing  contractual  relationships  and  ob- 
ligations relating  to  the  transportation  of 
natural  gas  under  this  subsection.  Regula- 
tions shall  be  prescribed  under  this  para- 
graph not  later  than  180  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Natural  Gas  Con- 
sximer  Access  Amendments  of  1983. 
"(6)  Pipeline  development.— 
"(A)  In  general.- For  purposes  of  increas- 
ing available  throughput  capacity  under 
paragraph  (7).  the  Commission  may  require 
the  interconnection  of  the  facilities  of  2  or 
more  pipelines,  or  may  require  the  exten- 
sion or  modification  of  the  facilities  of  any 
pipeline  or  pipelines. 

"(B)  Compressor  paciuties  and  loop- 
ing.—Such  extension  or  modification  may 
include  the  Installation  of  additional  com- 
pressor facilities  to  increase  transmission  ca- 
pacity and  the  looping  of  transmission  lines. 
"(C)  Compliance  with  Natural  Gas 
Act.— No  interconnection,  extension,  or 
modification  under  this  paragraph  shall  be 
required  unless  the  Commission,  pursuant 
to  section  7  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act,  deter- 
mines that  public  convenience  and  necessity 
require  such  Interconnection,  extension,  or 
modification. 

"(D)  Payment  op  costs.- The  develop- 
ment and  capital  costs  of  any  Interconnec- 
tion, extension,  or  modification  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  paid  by  the  purchaser 
making  the  transportation  request.  Such 
costs  shaU  be  subject  to  recovery  under 

paragraph  (2).  

"(E)  Other  interconnection  permitted.— 
NothLtig  In  this  subsection  shall  be  con- 
strued to  limit  the  ability  of  any  person  to 
construct  or  alter  such  facilities  as  are  nec- 
essary to  connect  with  the  facilities  of  any 
pipeline.  Including  any  pipeline  which  has 
been  required  to  make  such  interconnection. 
"(7)  Available  throughput  capacity.— 
"(A)  In  general,- Por  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  'available  throughput  capacity' 
means  that  portion  of  pipeline  capacity 
which  during  the  term  of  the  transport  con- 
tract  would   otherwise   be   unused   except 

during  periods  of  peak  usage.  

"(B)  Sharing  of  available  throughput  ca- 
pacity.—The  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Commission  under  paragraph  (2)(A)  shall 
provide  for  the  sharing  of  any  pipeline's 
available  throughput  capacity  with  other 
pipelines  In  order  to  allow  such  other  pipe- 
lines to  provide  transportation  under  this 
subsection.  ^ 

"(C)  PHOTEcndN  OP  high-priority 
users.— Such  regulations  shall  Include  pro- 
visions designed  to  assure  availability  of  nat- 
ural gas  to  high-priority  users  as  defined  In 
section  401(fX2). 

"(D)  Natural  gas  por  resale  or  direct 
purchase.— In  the  calculation  of  available 
throughput  capacity  In  any  case  In  which 
any  pipeline  provides,  on  Its  own  behalf, 
natural  gas  for  resale  or  direct  purchase, 
the  portion  of  the  available  throughput  ca- 
pacity which  the  pipeline  may  use  to  trans- 
port such  natural  gas  may  not  exceed  the 
lower  of—  _,  ^ 

"(1)  the  then  current  capacity  used  to 
serve  resale  or  direct  purchase  customers  of 
that  pipeline,  or 

"(11)  the  then  future  capacity  needed  to 
serve  resale  or  direct  purchase  customers  of 


that  pipeline,  as  documented  by  projections 
considered  by  the  Commission  to  be  reliable. 
"(E)  Determination  or  nonavailabil- 
ity.—Por  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  there  is  available  throughput  ca- 
pacity in  any  pipeline  sufficient  to  accom- 
modate a  request  for  transportation,  the 
burden  of  demonstrating  lack  of  capacity  is 
on  the  pipeline  asserting  nonavailability. 
The  Commission  shall  determine  whether 
available  throughput  capacity  exists  and  , 
shall  promulgate  relevant  criteria  for  such 
determination. 

"(8)  Transportation  op  pipeline's  own 
gas.- Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be  • 
construed  to  prohibit  any  pipeline  from 
owning  natural  gas  or  from  transporting 
natural  gas  owned  by  that  or  any  other 
pipeline  or  pipeline  affiliate  If  such  trans- 
portation Is  in  accordance  with  this  subsec- 
tion. 

"(9)  Storage.— Any  pipeline  may  provide 
storage  pursuant  to  a  request  11— 

"(A)  such  plpeUne  has  filed  a  tariff  there- 
for with  the  Commission,  and 

"(B)  such  tariff  Is  determined  by  the  Com- 
mission to  be  Just  and  reasonable.". 

(bXl)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section 
314(bM3)  of  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of 
1978  (15  VB.C.  3347(bH2)(B))  U  amended  by 
striking  out  'authorized  by  the  Commis- 
sion". 

(2)  Clause  (II)  of  section  601(aX2KA)  of 
such  Act  (15  UJS.C.  3431(aK2KAXU))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "authorized  by  the 
Commission". 

(3)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  601(bX2) 
of  such  Act  (15  U.S.C.  3431(bX2XB))  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "authorized  by  the 
Commission". 

(4)  Paragr^h  (2)  of  section  602(b)  of  such 
Act  (15  VJB.C.  3432(bX2))  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(2)  under  section  311(a).  except  to  the 
extent  provided  under  such  section.". 

(cXl)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  take  effect  30  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Until  the  establishment  of  maximum 
rates  and  charges  under  section  3ll(aX2)  of 
the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978  (as 
amended  by  this  Act),  the  maximum  rates 
and  charges  for  a  pipeline  shall  be  Interim 
rates  and  charges  which  shaU  be  based  on 
the  pipeline's  system  average  costs. 


FREE  ACCESS  gas 

Sec.  3.  (a)  TiUe  III  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  of  1978  (15  VJ8.C.  3361-3375)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"SEC  31*.  FREE  ACCESS  GAS. 

"(a)  Free  Access  Gas.— The  term  "free 
access  gas'  means  natural  gas  produced 
from  any  weU  In  the  United  States— 

"(I)  which  is  not  subject  to  a  sales  con- 
tract as  of  the  effective  date  of  this  section; 

"(2)  which  is  released  by  the  pipeline  by 
the  exercise  of  the  volume  adjustment 
option  provided  under  paragraph  (2)  of  sec- 
tion 315(b);  or 

"(3)  which  Is  subjected  to  any  termination 
of  contractual  obligations  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 315. 

"(b)  Sale  and  Transport.— Free  access  gas 
may  be  sold  to  any  purchaser  capable  of 
taking  delivery  and  the  seller  shall  be  con- 
sidered released  from  all  duties  and  obliga- 
tions In  contract  or  in  law  with  respect  to 
the  service  obligations  of  the  Natural  CJas 
Policy  Act  of  1974.". 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  for  such  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  item: 
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"Sec  316.  Free  access  gas.". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  take  effect  30  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act 

MIMUIUII  PURCRASS  RXQUIBKMXRT 

Sk.  4.  (a)  Section  315  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  of  1978  (15  U.S.C.  3375)  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"SBC  SIS.  MINIMUM  PURCHASE  REQUIREMENT. 

"(a)  COHTRACT  VOIDASIUTT  POR  DISTRIBU- 
TOR.—In  the  case  of  a  contract  subject  to 
this  section,  if  a  local  distribution  company 
which  Is  a  party  to  such  contract  transmits 
to  the  other  parties  a  written  notice  re- 
questing that  such  contract  be  voided,  such 
contract  shall  be  unenforceable  with  respect 
to  any  natural  gas  sale,  transportation,  or 
storage  required  under  such  contract  after 
the  expiration  of  the  later  of— 

"(1)  the  60-day  period  beginning  on  the 
date  notice  under  this  paragraph  is  received 
by  all  parties  to  such  contract,  and 

"(2)  the  date  specified,  in  such  notice,  for 
contract  termination. 

"(b)  Contract  Voidabiutt  or  Volukx  Ast- 
JirsTitxNT  for  Pipklihxs.— 

"(1)  VotDAsiLmr.— In  the  case  of  a  con- 
tract subject  to  this  section,  if  a  pipeline 
which  Is  a  party  to  such  contract  with  a  pro- 
ducer transmits  to  the  producer  a  written 
notice  requesting  that  such  contract  be 
voided,  such  contract  shall  be  unenforceable 
with  respect  to  any  natural  gas  sale,  trans- 
portation, or  storage  required  imder  such 
contract  after  the  expiration  of  the  later 
of- 

"(A)  the  60-day  period  beginning  on  the 
date  notice  under  this  paragraph  is  received 
by  all  parties  to  such  contract:  and 

"(B)  the  date  specified,  in  such  notice,  for 
contract  termination. 

"(2)  VoLuiix  AojusTMKHT.— In  addition  to 
the  option  of  voidability  provided  in  para- 
graph (1),  a  pipeline  may  modify  any  pur- 
chase contract  with  a  producer  by  refusing 
to  take  delivery  under  such  contract  of  any 
volimie  of  natural  gas  without  Incurring  an 
obligation  to  pay  any  fee  or  charge  with  re- 
spect to  the  natural  gas  not  delivered  pursu- 
ant to  such  election. 

"(3)  Contracts  covering  more  than  one 

CATEGORY  OP  NATURAL  GAS.— POr  purpOSeS  Of 

this  section,  any  contract  governing  two  or 
more  categories  of  natural  gas  for  purposes 
of  pricing  the  natural  gas  delivered  under 
the  contract  shall  be  treated  as  separate 
contracts  for  each  such  category. 

"(c)  Contracts  Subject  to  This  Sic- 
noH.— 

"(1)  Applicabiutt.— A  contract  is  subject 
of  this  section  if — 

"(A)  it  is  in  effect  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Natural  Oas  Consumer  Access 
Amendments  of  1983,  and 

"(B)  it  has  a  minimum  purchase  require- 
ment. 

"(2)  Minimum  purchase  requirement  de- 
PIHED.- For  puri>oses  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'minimum  purchase  requirement' 
means  any  contract  or  tariff  requirement  of 
payment  for  the  minimum  quantity  of  natu- 
ral gas  contracted  for  if  the  purchaser  fails 
to  take  delivery.". 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  for  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to 
section  315  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof: 

"Sec.    315.    Minimum    purchase    require- 
ment". 

MARKET  STUDY  AND  REPORT 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Title  III  of  the  Natural  (3as 
Policy  Act  of  1978  (15  U.S.C.  3361-3375).  as 
amended  by  sections  2.  3.  and  4  of  this  Act 


is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"SEC  317.  MARKET  STUDY  AND  REPORT. 

"(a)  In  General.— The  Commission  and 
the  Department  of  Justice  shall  undertake  a 
cooperative  study  of  the  competitive  effects 
of  vertical  Integration  in  the  production, 
purchase,  transport,  storage,  and  sale  of 
natural  gas,  and  the  effects  of  vertical  inte- 
gration on  the  price,  availability,  and  deliv- 
erabllity  of  natural  gas  to  local  distribution 
companies  and  ultimate  consumers. 

"(b)  Submission  of  Report.— The  coopera- 
tive study  shall  commence  within  one  year 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Natu- 
ral Gas  Consumer  Access  Amendments  of 
1983,  afid  its  findings  shall  be  reported  to 
Congress  within  two  years  after  such  date.". 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  for  such  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  items 
relating  to  title  III  the  following  new  item: 

"Sec.  317.  Market  Study  and  Report.". 

EFFECT  OP  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  6.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  not  be  construed  to  modify  the  ceiling 
prices  established  under  the  Natural  Gas 
PoUcy  Act  of  1978.* 


FIRST  MICHIGAN  ACADEMIC 
ALL-STATE  TEAM 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  a  moment  of  my  (X>1- 
leagues'  time  to  caXL  attention  to  a  new 
program  in  my  home  State  that  gives 
recognition  to  high  sch(x>l  seniors  who 
have  demonstrated  scholastic  excel- 
lent. 

Many  of  us  read  in  our  newspapers 
of  young  men  and  women  who  achieve 
athletic  awards.  Less  frequently,  we 
read  about  outstanding  scholastic 
achievement. 

In  Michigan,  a  new  program  has 
been  initiated,  at  the  local  level,  that 
will  be  a  good  step  toward  recognizing 
academic  excellence. 

This  program— that  involves  ap- 
proximately 650  secondary  schools  in 
Michigan,  of  all  sizes  and  from  all 
areas— will  choose  academically  out- 
standing students  for  public  recogni- 
tion. Students  will  be  nominated  by 
their  high  school  principals  for  such 
recognition  on  the  basis  of  grades  and 
his  or  her  contribution  to  the  school 
or  community.  Prom  these  nominees, 
the  first  Michigan  Academic  All-State 
team  will  be  selected  by  a  committee 
of  principals. 

The  committee  of  principals  will  be 
appointed  by  the  Michigan  Associa- 
tion of  Secondary  School  Principals. 

On  June  5,  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
will  devote  the  entire  issue  of  the  De- 
troit Magazine  to  presenting  the  first 
Michigan  Academic  All-State  team 
and  the  students  who  receive  honora- 
ble mention. 

The  nomination  and  selection  proc- 
ess has  begun  and  finalists  will  be  se- 
lected within  the  next  few  days. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  also  like  to 
express  my  appreciation,  and  I  am 
sure  the  appreciation  of  the  people  of 
Michigan,   to  Dr.   Robert  Schramke. 


principal    of    Redford    Union    High 
School,  who  initiated  this  program. 

America  has  no  greater  resource 
than  its  youth.  We  should  make  every 
effort  to  encourage  young  men  and 
women  to  strive  for  academic  excel- 
lence. Through  their  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  they  will  build  a  better 
future  for  America.  I  am  pleased  that 
Michigan  is  taking  an  important  step 
toward  encouraging  our  young  people 
in  such  efforts.* 


ALLEGED  SOVIET  VIOLATIONS 
OF  ARMS  CONTROL  AGREE- 
MENTS 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  today's 
New  York  Times  reports  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  under  pressure  from 
Members  of  the  Senate  to  accuse  the 
Soviet  Union  publicly  of  violating  the 
SALT  II  agreement  as  well  as  other 
arms  control  accords.  I  urge  the  Presi- 
dent to  resist  that  pressure. 

There  is  an  existing  mechanism— the 
Standing  Consultative  Commission 
(SCO— that  was  established  in  con- 
Junction  with  the  SALT  I  agreements 
to  discuss  and  resolve  questions  of 
compliance.  That  mechanism  has  been 
used  often  and  successfully  by  both 
sides  over  the  past  11  years,  and  we 
should  not  abandon  it  now.  On  many 
occasions,  the  United  States  has  raised 
in  this  fonmi  matters  of  concern  about 
Soviet  compliance.  In  every  case  the 
issues  we  raised  have  been  resolved 
satisfactorily.  In  some  cases,  the  Sovi- 
ets have  explained  to  our  satisfaction 
why  no  violations  have  occurred.  In 
other  instances,  the  Soviets  have 
agreed  to  end  questioned  practices. 

If  the  administration  now  suspects 
that  new  violations  have  occurred,  it 
ought  to  direct  the  U.S.  Commissioner, 
Gen.  Richard  Ellis,  to  resolve  the 
questions  raised  by  exploring  them 
with  the  Soviets  in  the  SCC.  That 
would  be  a  straightforward  and  serious 
approach.  To  go  public  and  ignore  the 
SCC  would  be  interpreted  widely,  I  be- 
lieve, as  a  cheap-shot  tactic  to  build 
support  for  the  administration's  arms 
programs  and  not  as  a  serious  step  to 
deal  with  suspected  Soviet  violations. 

If  Soviet  violations  have  occurred, 
they  ought  to  be  exposed  but  not  until 
every  effort  has  been  made  to  resolve 
the  issue  directly  with  the  Soviets.  To 
do  otherwise  would  only  raise  further 
doubts  around  the  world  about  the  se- 
riousness of  the  administration's  com- 
mitment to  arms  control.* 


This  legislation  requires  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
through  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, to  conduct  a  study  assessing 
current  animal  protection  activities  In 
federally  funded  biomedical  and  be- 
havioral research  activities.  The  study 
will  determine  the  type,  total  num- 
bers, and  purposes  of  animals  used  in 
research.  This  information  will  enable 
Congress  to  decide  whether  corrective 
legislation  Is  necessary. 

A  nimiber  of  bills  have  been  intro- 
duced in  Congress  regarding  the  use  of 
animals  In  research  and  testing.  Some 
have  proposed  that  all  research  Involv- 
ing animals  be  eliminated.  In  my  view, 
this  might  seriously  compromise  bio- 
medical research  designed  to  benefit 
human  health.  Alternatives  to  the  use 
of  animals  in  research  and  testing, 
such  as  the  use  of  tissue  cultures  and 
computer  modeling,  need  to  be  adopt- 
ed wherever  possible.  However,  there 
appears,  at  present,  to  be  no  good  sub- 
stitute for  certain  types  of  animal  re- 
search. 

For  example,  our  medical  research- 
ers, seeking  ways  to  treat  heart  dis- 
ease, cancer,  or  diabetes  must  rely  on 
animal  tests  before  a  treatment,  drug, 
or  technique  Is  applied  to  humans.  To 
test  experimental  treatments  or  medi- 
cines directly  on  humans  without  first 
Identifying  possible  adverse  effects 
through  animal  testing  would  be  haz- 
ardous to  human  health. 

Although  there  are  currently  no  al- 
ternatives which  preclude  the  use  of 
animals  in  biomedical  and  behavioral 
research,  there  Is  a  provision  In  S.  964 
to  evaluate  the  actions  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services 
to  support  research  and  development 
for  alternative  testing  methodologies. 

In  addition,  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices must  submit  a  report  (within  18 
months  of  enactment  of  the  bill)  to 
the  Senate  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources Committee  and  the  House 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
This  report  is  to  include,  among  other 
things,  data  coUected  and  recommen- 
dations for  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  Animal 
Welfare  and  Research  Study  of  1983 
will  give  us  the  necessary  information 
upon  which  to  base  effective  legisla- 
tive proposals.  Without  this  data, 
there  can  be  no  assiurances  that  the 
needs  of  the  research  community  will 
be  met.  advances  in  health  care  will  be 
effective  and  safe,  and  concerns  of 
animal  rights  organizations  wlU  be  ad- 
dressed properly.* 


ANIMAL  WELFARE  RESEARCH 
STUDY  OF  1983— S.  964 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  recent- 
ly cosponsored  S.  964,  the  Animal  Wel- 
fare Research  Study  of  1983,  intro- 
duced by  Senators  Hatch  and  Kenhe- 

DY, 


DU  PONT  WORKS  ON  REDUCING 

HEALTH  CARE  COSTS 
•  Mr  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday.  March  28.  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  attending  the  dedication  of  a  new 
clinical  diagnostics  research  laborato- 
ry, opened  by  the  Du  Pont  Co.  at  its 


Glasgow.  Del.,  plant.  The  facility  has 
been  designed  to  help  support  Du 
Font's  present  research  programs  and 
the  future  growth  of  its  medical  diag- 
nostics business. 

Congress  has  been  looking  closely  at 
the  issue  of  health  care  cost  contain- 
ment and  whether  medical  technology 
is  a  boon  or  a  bane.  The  examples  I 
saw  in  operation  at  the  new  Du  Pont 
laboratory  have  left  me  convinced  that 
medical  technology,  propertly  man- 
aged, is  capable  of  reducing  health 
care  costs  substantially. 

The  Du  Pont  laboratory  Is  as  impres- 
sive as  the  work  being  conducted 
within  Its  walls.  Much  of  this  is  focus- 
ing on  the  search  for  new  and  techni- 
cally more  sophisticated  test  methods, 
products,  and  analyzers  for  the  clinical 
and  hospital  diagnostics  industry. 

The  Du  Pont  "aca"  discrete  clinical 
analyzer  system  is  the  centerpiece  for 
this  research  activity.  This  instrument 
was  introduced  in  1971  to  provide  phy- 
sicians and  hospitals  with  a  tool  for 
rapidly  and  inexpensively  diagnosing 
diseases  by  analyzing  blood  serum  and 
other  body  fluids. 

Through  the  "aca,"  Du  Pont  Is 
making  a  special  contribution  to  the 
problem  of  health  care  cost  contain- 
ment. This  high  technology  system 
lowers  costs  by  automating  test  meth- 
ods that  would  take  hours  to  perform 
manually.  Thus,  reduced  average  hos- 
pital stays  and  Increased  laboratory 
productivity  are  among  the  benefits 
hospitals  attribute  to  their  analyzers. 

All  of  the  "aca"  tests  are  performed 
within  a  prepackaged  test  pack,  which 
contains  the  chemicals  necessary  for 
each  individual  test  reaction.  Once  it 
has  completed  its  analysis,  the  instru- 
ment prints  out  a  hard  copy  report  of 
the  test  results.  When  performing  a 
series  of  analyses  on  a  patient,  the 
"aca"  generates  the  first  result  In  Just 
7%  minutes,  with  subsequent  result  re- 
ports following  every  37  to  74  seconds. 
The  system's  rapid  test  results  allow 
hospitals  and  clinics  to  expand  their 
capabilities  with  existing  staffs.  Be- 
cause 60  to  70  percent  of  a  hospital's 
costs  are  for  labor,  the  "aca"  Ifads  to 
considerable  cost  savings. 

Fifty  tests  are  now  available  on  the 
instrument.  Including  those  for  diag- 
nosing problems  associated  with  heart 
conditions,  epilepsy,  and  blood  clotting 
functions.  Another  20  tests  are  In  vari- 
ous stages  of  development  and  five 
new  tests  are  due  to  be  Introduced  In 
1983.  The  system  Is  now  In  use  in  more 
than  3.500  hospitals  and  clinics  world- 
wide. 

During  my  recent  visit  to  the  new 
Du  Pont  laboratory.  I  was  also  able  to 
witness  a  demonstration  of  the  compa- 
ny's new  lower  cost  benchtop  "aca."  In 
smaller  hospitals  and  in  group  prac- 
tices, this  new  instrument  can  provide 
extensive  testing  capability  and  serve 
as  virtually  a  complete  clinical  labora- 
tory. In  larger  facilities,  the  benchtop 


analyzer  can  be  used  as  a  specialist  in 
the  main  laboratory  or  in  satellite  lab- 
oratory areas,  such  as  ICU  or  emer- 
gency rooms  where  quick,  accurate  re- 
sponse Ss  critical. 

In  designing  this  latest  generation  of 
the  "aca"  analyzer,  Du  Pont  has  built 
upon  Its  extensive  experience  in  pro- 
ducing sophisticated  instruments  that 
play  a  major  role  In  reducing  and  con- 
trolling health  care  costs.* 


VIKTOR  BRAILOVSBnr 

*  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  as  part 
of  the  Congressional  Call  to  Con- 
science VlgU  for  Soviet  Jews,  I  wish  to 
direct  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  Dr.  Viktor  BraUovsky.  a  prisoner  of 
conscience  who  for  over  a  decade  has 
been  trying  to  emigrate  to  Israel.  But 
Dr.  BraUovsky  Is  not  in  Israel:  he  Is  In 
Kasakhstan  serving  a  5-year  Internal 
exile  scQtciice. 

Before  his  Initial  application  for  an 
exit  visa  in  1972,  Dr.  BraUovsky  was  a 
prominent  scientist,  holding  advanced 
degrees  In  computer  science.  Working 
in  cybernetics,  he  made  significant 
contributions  In  the  area  of  pattern 
recognition.  He  had  published  over  30 
papers  and  had  been  granted  4  patents 
In  his  field.  Dr.  BraUovsky  also  applied 
his  expertise  in  other  fields,  including 
medical  diagnosis,  oU  chemistry,  and 
complex  physical  systems  such  as 
solar  activity.  His  wife  Irlna  was  like- 
wise an  accomplished  scientist  in  the 
field  of  computer  science. 

But  iJter  applying  to  emigrate  to 
Israel  to  Join  his  brother.  Dr.  Bral- 
lovsky  and  his  wife  lost  their  Jobs. 
Since  then  they  have  been  xmable  to 
find  work  In  their  fields  although  both 
are  highly  quaUfled.  Longing  to 
remain  In  the  mainstream  of  current 
scientific  research,  he  and  other  re- 
fusenlk  scientists  organized  Informal 
scientific  sessions  caUed  the  "Moscow 
Sunday  Seminars."  He  continued  to 
pursue  his  own  emigration  and  helped 
others  as  weU.  Because  of  his  concern 
for  Jewish  refusenUts  and  prisoners  of 
conscience  he  soon  became  a  leading 
figure  in  the  emigration  movement. 

He  participated  in  many  efforts  to 
promote  a  more  progressive  emigra- 
tion poUcy.  In  1973,  he  Joined  several 
of  his  coUeagues  in  going  on  a  hunger 
strike  to  protest  repressive  Soviet  poU- 
cles.  For  a  time  he  edited  the  unoffi- 
cial pubUcatlon.  Jews  In  the  U.S.S.R. 
His  activities  brought  gratitude  from 
the  Jewish  community  but  also 
brought  years  of  harassment  and  In- 
timidation from  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment. ^    „ 

The  final  blow  was  dealt  In  Novem- 
ber 1980  when  Dr.  BraUovsky  was  ar- 
rested and  charged  with  "spreading 
deUberately  false  Information  defam- 
ing the  Soviet  state  and  social  struc- 
ture." Although  his  health  was  very 
poor.  BraUovsky  was  held  In  a  Moscow 
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Jail  for  10  months  before  being  sen 
tenced  to  5  years  in  internal  exile. 

Since  September  1981,  Viktor  Brai- 
lovsky  has  been  serving  his  sentence  in 
Kasakhstan.  a  site  near  the  Caspian 
Sea.  He  is  isolated  from  science  and 
banished  from  his  home. 

Viktor  Brallovsky's  present  circum- 
stances are  bleak  and  his  future  is 
grim.  It  is  my  hope  that  keeping  his 
case  alive  will  in  some  small  measure 
increase  his  chance  of  one  day  leaving 
the  U.S.S.R.  for  Israel. 

This  is  but  one  in  thousands  of  cases 
of  Soviet  Jews,  PentecostaUsts.  Bap- 
tists, and  countless  others  who  would 
like  to  emigrate  in  order  to  live  free 
from  repression.  It  is  important  to 
keep  these  cases  highlighted  in  our 
own  minds  and  to  continue  to  let  the 
Soviets  know  that  we  are  monitoring 
these  cases  of  human  rights  abuses- 
all  for  the  very  good  reason  that  we 
must  strive  always  to  advance  the 
cause  of  fundamental  human  free- 
doms. I  thank  Senator  Borkn  for  or- 
chestrating this  vigil  and  commend 
him  for  his  past  efforts  in  this  arena.* 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE 


THE  PAIN  OP  UNEMPLOYMENT 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  an  article 
that  appeared  in  last  Thursday's  New 
York  Times.  This  article  eloquently 
portrays  the  sense  of  helplessness  and 
frustration  felt  by  the  long-term  un- 
employed in  Michigan  today.  Indeed, 
it  probably  reflects  the  sentiments  of 
the  millions  of  unemployed  across  the 
country. 

We  often  hear  from  those  adminis- 
tration officials  who  believe  that  the 
unemployed  could  find  jobs  if  they 
simply  read  the  want  ads  more  care- 
fully. Perhaps  these  officials  hope  to 
convey  the  impression  that  the  unem- 
ployed would  rather  collect  benefits 
than  engage  in  an  active  Job  search. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  those  of- 
ficials will  read  this  article.  The  au- 
thor's words  should  put  to  rest  the 
notion  that  an  unemployed  worker 
would  prefer  to  stand  in  the  unem- 
ployment line. 

I  ask  that  this  article  be  printed  in 
the  Recors. 

The  article  follows: 
[Fkom  thi  Nbw  York  Tues.  Apr.  14. 1983] 
The  Otrr-OF-WoRK  Liwk 
(By  Peter  SUne) 

D«T«orr.— Another  stint  down  at  the  De- 
troit branch  of  the  Michigan  Employment 
Security  Commission.  It  doesn't  matter 
when  you  arrive.  The  line  begins  a  step 
inside  the  door  and  weaves  snalce-like  from 
side  wall  to  side  wall.  A  security  guard  keeps 
the  line  in  shape,  shepherding  newcomers 
with  stricken  faces  to  the  rear. 

Today  I  give  the  guard  a  nod  of  recogni- 
tion. This  Is  my  54th  week  of  collecting  un- 
employment benefits  and  I've  earned  that 
right.  New  applicants  sit  in  folding  chairs 
off  to  the  right,  awaiting  interviews,  chin  on 
chest,  like  bundles  drooped  from  the  ceiling. 
Now  and  then,  a  defeated  temper4tpitnun 


signals  a  lost  form.  The  rest  of  us  smile 
knowingly  and  yawn. 

The  line  Inches  forward  like  a  parade  of 
dominoes.  The  minute  hand  on  the  wall 
clock  leaps  abruptly  ahead,  sucking  us  into 
a  backwash  of  lost  connections.  Some  of  us 
stare  at  the  floor  or  celling  as  If  reading  a 
message  from  God.  Some  talk  quietly.  Pa- 
perbacks and  newspapers  bloom.  Others 
Just  check  each  other  out,  taking  a  fresh 
look  with  each  weave  of  the  line. 

Two  weeks  ago,  a  man  In  front  of  me, 
upon  reaching  the  counter,  checked  his 
watch  and  announced,  "One  hour  on  the 
dot"  "That's  not  bad,"  I  said.  "No,  sir,"  he 
said  with  a  grin.  "Not  a  bad  hourly  wage  at 
all." 

The  trouble  is  we  work  only  one  hour 
every  two  weeks. 

The  line  shows  no  sign  of  malnutrition 
yet.  Indeed  we  are  the  mainstream:  Ahead 
of  me  is  an  elderly  couple,  behind  me  two 
brawny  men  who've  been  pumping  a  lot  of 
Iron.  The  line  is  a  democratic  blend  of 
chemists,  carpenters,  auto  workers,  busi- 
nessmen, teachers— you  name  it.  We  are 
united  by  a  common  bond  of  bad  luck  and 
stoicism.  You  get  the  feeling  a  lot  of  talent 
and  character  Is  going  wasted  in  this  line. 

Beyond  the  I&r  counter  is  an  acre  of  metal 
desks  where  employees  process  our  claims. 
Their  skin  Is  blanched  from  reviewing  so 
many  forms,  and  at  times  they  seem  para- 
lyzed with  their  noses  in  manila  folders. 

The  crush  of  numbers  over  recent  months 
has  expedited  matters  at  the  counter.  "Have 
you  had  any  Income  this  week?"  "No." 
Always  the  same  question,  the  same  reply. 
We  meet  with  no  suspicion  these  days  and 
pass  through  like  clumps  of  snow  falling  off 
a  roof. 

Conversation  in  the  line  veers  toward  the 
basic:  the  weather,  the  Tigers,  abrupt  fir- 
ings, the  Job  hunt.  "I  packed  the  family  in 
the  van  and  went  to  Texas,"  a  man  tells  me. 
"Nothing  down  there.  Texans  ain't  so 
friendly  either.  They  tailgate  Michigan  li- 
cense plates,  drive  you  right  off  the  road. 
We  came  home." 

You  overhear  little  talk  of  politics  in  the 
line.  People  seem  reluctant  to  link  their  Job- 
lessness to  policies  out  of  Washington.  But 
times  are  changing.  Last  month,  a  man  with 
a  chortling  bass  voice  and  walrus  mustache 
turned  to  me  and  observed,  "That  Reagan 
ain't  worth  two  dead  flies." 

It  was  the  precision  of  that  "two"  that 
thrilled  me  and  cinched  his  case. 

So  we  continue  to  bounce  on  the  trampo- 
line as  life  goes  on.  Indeed,  the  highlight  of 
the  line  has  been  the  kids.  Young  mothers 
have  their  hands  full.  An  hour's  wait  in  a 
crowded,  stuffy  room  tied  to  a  line  can  tax  a 
kid's  patience.  By  afternoon,  the  wake  of 
crumbs  and  puddled  milk  makes  the  footing 
hazardous. 

Two  weeks  ago,  my  18-month-old  son 
broke  loose.  He  cut  through  the  line  like  a 
shark  through  a  school  of  blueflsh  and,  to 
accompanying  cheers,  was  out  the  door.  I 
sprinted  out  and  snagged  him,  then  bribed 
him  back  with  a  last  remaining  cracker. 

Yet  standing  in  line  these  months  has 
been  largely  meditation.  I've  had  time  to 
think  about  receiving  "benefits"  for  losing 
my  Job.  I  haven't  objected.  It  has  enabled 
me  to  survive,  although  not  to  find  a  Job 
since  there  aren't  any.  It  feels  a  bit  like  get- 
ting something  for  nothing,  but  the  guilt  is 
not  crushing.  It  casts  the  "system"  in  a  be- 
nevolent light,  taking  the  edge  off  our  des- 
peration for  now.  It  seems  to  dull  political 
rebellion.  It  makes  us  a  httle  soft,  lethargic, 
passive.  It  acts  like  a  pain-killer— enclosing 
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us  in  a  rubber  bumper  as  we  float  through 
the  days. 

No  sharp  economic  edges,  not  yet. 

In  this  sense,  unemployment  benefits  sets 
us  up  for  a  nasty  fall.  I  tiave  one  more  check 
coming.  Then  nothing.  Having  passed 
through  the  "system,"  I  will  no  longer  be 
coimted  among  the  unemployed,  wlU  lose 
even  my  status  as  a  negative  statistic.  We  all 
stand  here  in  the  line,  in  decent  splrlte,  feel- 
ing a  quiet  solidarity— until  our  time  runs 
out  and  we  fall  into  an  economic  black  hole. 

Then  the  struggle  begins  for  keeps.* 


THE  MX  MISSILE 

•  Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
heard  testimony  yesterday  from  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Weinberger  concern- 
ing the  President's  recommendation 
on  MX  basing.  I  strongly  support  the 
President's  proposal,  and  hope  that 
my  colleagues  will  Join  me  in  endors- 
ing this  critical  effort  to  modernize 
our  ICBM  force,  thereby  strengthen- 
ing our  bargaining  position  at  the 
Strategic  Arms  Reduction  Talks 
(START). 

I  intend  to  present  my  views  on  this 
subject  at  greater  length  in  the  near 
future,  but  I  would  like  to  take  some 
time  today  to  emphasize  one  aspect  of 
Secretary  Weinberger's  statement. 
Secretary  Weinberger  quoted  from  tes- 
timony his  predecessor,  Harold  Brown, 
made  before  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee on  Monday  of  this  week  with 
respect  to  the  dangerous  delay  that 
has  consistently  plagued  the  MX  pro- 
gram. Secretary  Brown  said: 

We  said  in  the  early  1970's  that  we  would 
modernize  with  a  new  missile  In  the  late 
1970's.  In  the  mld-1970'8  we  said  that  we 
would  do  so  in  the  early  1980's,  and  in  the 
late  1970's  that  we  would  In  the  mid-1980's. 
We  have  failed  so  far  to  do  any  of  those 
things,  even  while  the  Soviets  were  deploy- 
ing over  600  new  ICBM's,  each  with  a  pay- 
load  equal  to  or  greater  than  that  of  MX, 
and  with  accuracies  now  matching  those  of 
the  most  accurate  U.S.  ICBM's. 

To  say  that  the  United  States  wUl  mod- 
ernize in  the  early  1990's  with  a  small 
single-warhead  missile  will  just  not  be  be- 
lievable. The  Soviete  would  be  justified  In 
calculating  that  any  U.S.  ICBM  system  will 
be  aborted  by  some  combination  of  environ- 
mental, doctrinal,  fiscal,  and  political  prob- 
lems. 

Secretary  Brown  is  right;  the  Soviets 
are  not  going  to  be  impressed  with  a 
decision  to  cancel  the  MX  in  favor  of 
some  distant  deployment  of  a  small 
ICBM  in  an,  as  of  yet,  unknown  basing 
mode.  The  substance,  not  the  rhetoric 
of  strength  wiU  provide  the  necessary 
incentive  for  the  Soviets  to  negotiate 
seriously  on  verifiable  arms  reduction 
while  bolstering  the  security  of  the 
West.  The  time  to  act  is  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  raise  this  point  be- 
cause its  fundamental  truth  was  again 
impressed  upon  me  as  I  read  recently 
of  Winston  Churchill's  struggle  to 
awaken  the  British  Government  to  the 
dangers  of  Germany's  military  build- 


up under  Hitler.  Idartin  OUbert.  the 
official  biogntf)her  of  Churchill,  re- 
calls Churchill's  observations  on  this 
matter  in  his  book.  "Winston  Church- 
ill, the  WUdemess  Years."  GUbert 
writes  that: 

During  the  debate  (on  the  German  air 
threat),  Churchill  told  his  feUow  MP's: 
"when  the  situation  was  manageable.  It  was 
neglected,  and  now  that  it  is  thoroughly  out 
of  hand  we  apply,  too  late,  the  remedies 
which  then  might  have  effected  a  cure." 
There  was,  he  added,  nothing  new  In  that 
story:  It  was  as  old  as  the  Sibylline  ixmks  of 
classical  legend.  It  feU  into  what  Churchill 
now  called  "that  long  dismal  catalogue  of 
the  fniltleasneas  of  experience,  and  the  con- 
firmed unteachability  of  mankind."  An- 
gered that  his  warnings,  as  well  as  his  sug- 
gestions In  1933  and  1934,  had  been  dis- 
missed as  alarmist  and  ignored  until  too 
late,  ChurchlU  told  the  House  of  Commons: 
"Want  of  foresight,  imwilllngness  to  act 
when  action  would  be  simple  and  effective, 
lack  of  clear  thinking,  confusion  of  counsel 
until  the  emergency  comes,  until  self-preser- 
vation strikes  its  jarring  gong,  these  are  the 
features  which  constitute  the  endless  repeti- 
tion of  history." 

We  still  have  time  to  take  effective 
action,  if  we  can  muster  the  political 
courage  to  do  so.  I  pray  that  we  will 
not  one  day  be  Judged  by  history  as 
having  added  to  "that  long  dismal 
catalog  of  the  frultlessness  of  experi- 
ence" by  canceling  the  MX. 

Mr.  President,  Secretary  Weinberger 
has  presented  a  cogent  and  articulate 
case  for  moving  ahead  with  the  I»resi- 
dent's  ICBM  modernization  plan,  and 
I  ask  that  his  statement,  together  with 
the  introductory  remarks  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, Senator  Tower,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  material  follows: 

OPKHIIfG      STATEMDrr      BY      SKKATOR      JOHM 

TowzR  Before  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  Hearing  on  the  MX  Mis- 
sile 


The  Committee  convenes  this  morning  to 
take  testimony  from  the  two  Cabinet  offi- 
cers with  direct  responsibility  for  the  na- 
tional security  and  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  aftermath  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  announcement  yesterday 
about  his  plan  for  basing  the  MX  missile  in 
the  near-term  and  for  longer-range  en- 
hancements of  the  land-based  leg  of  the 
strategic  Triad,  it  Is  appropriate  that  the 
Committee  hear  from  Secretary  of  SUte 
Oeorge  Shulte  and  Secretary  of  Defense 
Caspar  Weinberger  with  respect  to  the  im- 
plications of  these  decisions  for  America's 
defense,  foreign  and  arms  control  policies. 

On  Monday,  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee reviewed  with  members  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Strategic  Forces  the 
recommendations  and  findings  contained  in 
their  report  to  the  President.  In  some  five 
hours  of  testimony,  from  General  Brent 
Scowcroft,  Dr.  Harold  Brown,  Dr.  James 
Schleslnger  and  Dr.  John  Deutch.  the  Scow- 
croft Commission's  proposals  were  explored 
in  considerable  detail.  With  the  President's 
affirmation  of  the  Panel's  report  as  Admin- 
istration policy,  It  Is  incumbent  upon  us  now 
to  consider  the  implications  of  such  policy 
with  those  Immediately  ciiarged  with  its 
execution. 


As  our  sessions  on  Monday  made  clear,  it 
is  dlfficultr-if  not  impoflslble— to  separate 
completely  the  future  of  MX  from  Its  past. 
As  members  of  this  Committee  are  keenly 
aware,  the  legacy  of  this  troubled  program 
is  such  that  few,  if  any,  of  us  Involved  In  the 
protracted  and  contentious  decision-making 
on  the  MX  and  its  basing  can  take  pride  in 
the  hMKiUng  of  this  program  by  various  Ad- 
ministrations and  Congresses.  If  anything, 
the  MX  program  is  a  textbook  case  of  how 
not  to  manage  an  Important  national  securi- 
ty Issue. 

Certainly,  no  one  who  has  stressed  for 
years— as  many  of  us  have— the  importance 
of  reversing  the  growing  susceptibility  of 
our  land-based  Ballistic  Missile  Forces  to  a 
Soviet  attack  can  take  much  comfort  from 
the  Scowcroft  Panel's  recommendations 
concerning  MX— when  taken  in  isolation. 

As  the  repreaoiUtives  of  the  Scowcroft 
Panel  candidly  sUted  in  their  appearance 
before  us,  from  a  strictly  military  point  of 
view,  other  deployment  modes  for  the  MX 
might  be  preferable.  Indeed,  I  am  on  the 
record  as  having  strenuously  advocated  the 
adoption  of  the  very  alternative  Cieneral 
Scowcroft  and  tils  colleagues  stated  they 
would  prefer  under  different  circumstances. 
However,  present  circumstances  being  what 
they  are,  I  feel  compelled  to  concur  In  the 
recommendations  of  the  Scowcroft  Commis- 
sion which  have  been  adopted  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

I  do  so  for  reasons  similar  to  those  which 
Influenced  the  Scowcroft  Panel's  delibera- 
tions: I  am  convinced  that  the  MX  Is  needed 
to  redress  the  substantial  and  militarily  sig- 
nificant Imbalance  in  terms  of  prompt, 
hard-target  kill  capability  which  has  devel- 
oped between  U£.  and  Soviet  strategic 
forces  over  the  decade  of  the  1970's.  I  feel 
that  the  MX  is  an  integral  element  of  our 
negotiating  leverage  In  arms  reduction  talks 
with  the  USSR.  I  believe  that  the  Scowcroft 
Commission's  recommended  MX  program 
can  become  the  cornerstone  of  a  new  na- 
tional concensus  on  defense  Issues,  a  concen- 
sus whose  emergence  Is  Indispensable  both 
to  our  ability  to  continue  to  deter  aggres- 
sion and  to  realize  stabilizing  arms  control 
agreements. 

What  Is  more,  the  proposal  regarding  the 
MX  must  be  seen  as  part  of  a  package— in 
the  full  context  of  the  Commission's  other 
recommendations.  We  will  be  examining 
closely  the  totality  of  the  findings  and  pro- 
posals of  the  President's  Commission  as  en- 
dorsed by  President  Reagan— not  simply  the 
MX  element  thereof.  It  is  my  hope  that 
today's  hearing,  and  those  that  follow,  will 
amplify  upon  the  mutually  reinforcing  qual- 
ities of  the  strategic  forces  plan  now  before 
us. 

Secretary  Weinberger,  insofar  as  the  MX 
program  falls  within  your  immediate  area  of 
responsibility,  we  will  ask  you  to  present  the 
administration's  proposal  with  respect  to 
this  weapon  system.  Secretary  Shultz  will 
then  be  asked  to  elaborate  upon  the  conse- 
quences of  this  proposal  for  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration's foreign  and  arms  control 
agendas. 

Statement  or  the  Secretary  op  Defense  on 

MX  Basing 

(By  Caspar  W.  Weinberger,  Secretary  of 

Defense) 


issues  before  this  distinguished  committee. 
Four  Presidents,  six  Secretaries  of  Defense, 
and  a  majority  of  the  members  in  several 
sessions  of  Congress  all  have  concluded  that 
we  need  to  modernize  our  ICBM  force. 

The  members  of  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Strategic  Forces  have  done  us  all  a 
great  service,  and  not  Just  because  they 
have  presented  an  eminently  reasonable, 
and  achievable,  proposal  for  modernizing 
our  ICBMs.  They  have  also  reminded  us 
that  there  is  a  long-standing,  bipartisan  con- 
sensus atwut  three  facts.  First,  ■  that  the 
United  States  pursues  peace  and  protects  Its 
freedom  and  the  freedom  of  Its  allies 
through  a  Joint  strategy  of  deterrence  and 
arms  control.  Second,  that  deterrence  de- 
pends on  retaining  a  multiplicity,  and  more 
specifically  a  TRIAD,  of  strategic  forces,  in- 
cluding intercontinental  ballistic  missiles. 
And  third,  that  In  view  of  actions  taken  by 
the  Soviet  Union  over  the  last  decade  and  a 
half,  we  must  take  steps  now  to  ensure  the 
effectiveness  of  that  TRIAD  and  In  so  doing 
not  only  maintain  deterrence  but  also  Im- 
prove the  prospects  for  genuine,  mutual, 
and  significant  reductions  In  nuclear  weap- 
ons. 

Before  discussing  the  President's  recom- 
mendation for  modernizing  the  ICBti  force, 
let  me  review  the  reasoning  that  lies  behind 
this  consensus  about  American  strategic 
policy. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  n  and  the 
dawn  of  the  atomic  age,  the  United  SUtes 
has  maintained  peace  and  preserved  Its  free- 
dom, and  that  of  Its  allies,  by  means  of  an 
Inherently  defensive  policy— deterrence. 
This  policy,  and  the  strategic  capability  to 
back  It  up,  serves  as  a  clear  Indication  to  po- 
tential aggressors  that  the  West  has  the  will 
and  the  means  necessary  to  resist  aggres- 
sion. By  maintaining  the  ability  to  retaliate 
against  a  potential  aggressor  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  costs  we  will  exact  will 
exceed  substantially  any  gains  he  might 
hope  to  achieve  through  aggression,  we  can 
prevent  any  aggressor  from  coming  to  be- 
lieve that  he  could  profit  from  or  win  a  nu- 
clear war. 

We,  for  our  part,  are  under  no  illusions 
about  the  consequences  of  nuclear  war.  We  . 
know  there  would  be  no  winners  In  such  an 
exchange,  but  this  recognition  on  our  part  is 
not  enough  to  maintain  deterrence.  The 
Soviet  leadership  must  understand  this  as 
well.  The  President's  Commission  on  Strate- 
gic Forces  made  this  point  eloquently  in 
their  report. 

"Deterrence  is  not  an  abstract  notion  • 
amendable  to  simple  quantification.  Still 
less  Is  it  a  mirror  Image  of  what  would  deter 
ourselves.  Deterrence  Is  the  set  of  beliefs  in 
the  minds  of  the  Soviet  leaders,  given  their 
own  values  and  attitudes,  about  oui  capa- 
bilities and  our  will.  It  requires  us  to  deter- 
mine, as  best  we  can,  what  would  deter 
them  from  considering  aggression,  even  in  a 
crisis— not  to  determine  wliat  would  deter 


Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  this  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  the  President's  plan  for  re- 
vitalizing the  IC3M  leg  of  our  strategic 
TRIAD. 

This  is  not  my  first  visit  to  talk  about  the 
need  -jo  update  our  ICBM  forces.  Nor  am  I 
the  first  Secretary  of  Defense  to  raise  these 


us." 

Unlike  the  United  States,  the  Soviet 
Union  seems  to  believe  that  under  certain 
circumstances  a  nuclear  war  could  be  fought 
and  won.  Today  we  see  that  the  number, 
the  explosive  power,  and  the  accuracy  of. 
Soviet  nuclear  weapons  are  far  greater  than 
would  be  needed  simply  to  deter  attack.  In 
addition,  the  Soviets  have  developed  a  reflr- 
ing  capability  for  some  of  their  larger 
ICBM's  which  could  allow  them  to  reload 
their  delivery  systems  several  times.  They 
have  given  us  Indications  that  they  think 
they  could  fight  a  protracted  war  by  hard- 
ening their  sUos  and  protecting  key  targets 
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witb  eUbormte  air  defense.  Their  writings, 
military  doctrine,  and  exercises  all  empha- 
siae  the  kind  ot  nuclear  warflghtlng  policy 
which  we  In  the  United  SUtes  have  reject- 
ed—and which  we  must  deter.  We  must, 
therefore,  make  sure  that  the  Soviet  leader- 
ship. In  calculating  the  risks  of  aggression, 
recognlnes  that  an  effective  American  re- 
vxoat  exists,  and  understands  that,  conse- 
quently, there  can  be  no  circumstances 
where  the  initiation  of  a  war  at  any  level 
would  make  sense. 

To  this  end,  we  have  maintained  over  the 
last  two  decades  a  strong  and  interdepend- 
ent force,  known  as  the  TRIAD,  which  con- 
sists of  land-based  intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles,  sea-based  ballistic  missiles,  and 
manned  strategic  bombers.  This  multiplicity 
of  forces  provides  three  significant  benefits. 
First,  each  of  the  strategic  components  of 
the  TRIAD  acts  in  concert  with  the  others 
to  complicate  Soviet  planning,  making  it 
more  difficult  for  the  Soviet  Union  not  only 
to  plan  and  execute  a  successful  attack  but 
also  to  defend  against  retaliation. 

Second,  each  of  the  legs  of  the  TRIAD 
acts  as  a  hedge  against  a  possible  technolog- 
ical break-through  that  could  threaten  the 
viability  of  any  single  strategic  system.  By 
maintaining  a  TRIAD  we  force  the  Soviet 
Union  to  disperse  their  resources  among 
three  nmiponents.  preventing  them  from 
concentrating  their  considerable  resources 
on  defeating  two  or  only  one  U.S.  strategic 
system. 

Finally,  only  a  TRIAD  of  three  unique 
systems  can  provide  us  with  all  the  elements 
neoeaaary  to  provide  a  strong,  secure  deter- 
rent The  strengths  of  each  system  not  only 
complement  the  strengths  of  the  other  two 
but  also  compensate  for  their  weaknesses. 
To  deter  successfully  all  types  of  nuclear 
attack,  our  forces  as  a  whole  must  possess  a 
number  of  characteristics  and  capabilities- 
including  survivability,  prompt  response, 
mission  flexibility  and  sufficient  accuracy 
and  warhead  yield  to  retaliate  against  hard- 
eited  Soviet  military  targets.  No  single  weap- 
ons system  can  incorporate  all  of  these  ca- 
pabilities. Submarines  are  less  vulnerable, 
but  less  accurate.  Bombers  are  accurate,  and 
retrievable,  but  they  are  much  slower. 
ICBMs  are  easier  to  command  and  control, 
faster,  and  more  accurate,  but  they  are 
more  vxilnerable  than  submarines  and.  once 
launched.  Irretrievable.  But  all  three  sys- 
tems together  can  Incorporate  all  those  ele- 
ments necessary  to  deter  against  all  types  of 
attack. 

For  many  years  it  was  our  good  fortune  to 
possess  a  TRIAD  whose  effectiveness  could 
be  assured  well  into  the  future.  Unhappily. 
due  to  the  massive,  and  largely  unmatched, 
strategic  build  up  that  the  Soviets  have  sus- 
tained since  the  1960s,  those  days  are  gone. 
That  build  up  has  created  substantial  vul- 
nerabilities in  our  strategic  TRIAD  which  in 
turn  have  altered  the  strategic  balance  and 
reduced  the  effectiveness  of  our  deterrent 
capability. 

Over  the  past  two  years  the  President  has 
instituted,  and  the  Congress  has  supported, 
a  number  of  initiatives  to  rectify  the 
TRIAD  deficiencies  this  build  up  has  cre- 
ated, including  production  of  the  Trident 
submarine  and  development  of  a  new,  more 
capable  SLBM,  the  D-5:  production  of  the 
alr-laimched  cruise  missile,  development  of 
the  B-IB  and  'Stealth'  bombers;  Improve- 
ments In  the  U.S.-Canadlan  Air  Defense  net- 
work; and  Improvements  in  the  effectiveness 
and  reliability  of  our  command,  control, 
communications  and  attack  warning  capa- 
bilities. I  know  this  committee  shares  our 
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conviction  that  such  a  strategic  moderniza- 
tion program  is  vital  to  preserving  deter- 
rence and  enhancing  the  prospects  for  arms 
reduction. 

But  one  very  serious  weakness  in  our 
TRIAD  has  yet  to  be  resolved— the  modern- 
ization of  the  ICBM  force.  The  United 
States  made  a  conscious  choice  during  the 
1970s  to  restrict  its  nuclear  weapons  devel- 
opments so  as  not  to  present  the  Soviet 
Union  with  a  first  strike  threat  However, 
the  Soviets  showed  no  such  restraint. 
During  the  19708  the  Soviet  Union  deployed 
more  than  600  powerful  SS-18  and  SS-19 
ICBMs  with  nearly  5,000  highly  accurate 
warheads;  at  the  same  time  they  hardened 
their  missile  silos  and  key  command  and 
control  facilities  to  resist  attack.  These 
Soviet  developments  have  simultaneously 
endangered  the  survivability  of  our  ICBM 
force,  and  substantially  reduced  the  retalia- 
tory effectiveness  which  lies  at  the  heart  of 
our  strategy  of  deterrence. 

Without  a  viable  ICBM  force  our  TRIAD 
would  lose  several  qualities  that  are  crucial 
to  deterrence;  extremely  high  peacetime 
readiness  rates,  rapid  and  reliable  communi- 
cations with  command  authorities,  and 
prompt  counter  military  capability. 

But,  even  more  important  indeed  at  the 
heart  of  the  current  U.S.-Sovlet  strategic 
force  imbalance,  is  the  Soviet  monopoly  of 
prompt  hard  target  kill  capability.  This 
gives  them  a  twofold  advantage  over  the 
United  States.  First.  It  enables  the  Soviets 
to  launch  a  very  high  confidence  first  strike 
attack  on  our  land-based  ICBM,  while  ex- 
pending only  one  third  of  their  ICBM  force 
in  the  process.  The  large  store  of  remaining 
ICBMs  would  then  enable  them  to  divert 
weapons  to  other  essential  targets  in  a  first- 
strike  attack  and  still  maintain  a  large  and 
effective  reserve  force  to  conduct  follow-on 
attacks.  Second,  the  fact  that  we  lack  a 
prompt  retaliatory  capability  against  very 
hard  targets  allows  Soviet  planners  to  con- 
sider the  possibUity  that,  for  the  crucial 
first  few  hours  of  a  nuclear  conflict,  the 
bulk  of  their  ICBM  force  and  supporting 
command  and  control  structure  would 
remain  largely  Immune  to  U.S.  retaliation. 
This  would  eliminate  one  of  the  nuijor 
sources  of  uncertainty  that  Is  such  an  Im- 
portant element  of  deterrence— the  unpre- 
dictable effects  of  U.S.  retaliation  on  Soviet 
war  plans.  Without  this  crucial  uncertainty 
exerting  an  influence  on  Soviet  war  plan- 
ners, their  confidence  in  their  ability  to 
fight  and  win  a  nuclear  war  is  reinforced. 

This  development  is  too  dangerous  to  be 
allowed  to  continue  unchallenged.  If  we  do 
nothing,  we  will  face  the  very  real  danger 
that  the  Soviets  could  at  some  point  come 
to  believe  that  they  could  use,  or  blackmail 
us  by  threatening  to  use,  nuclear  forces  to 
gain  their  military  or  political  ends. 

Because  the  problems  of  the  ICBM  leg  of 
the  TRIAD  are  essentlaUy  two-fold— retalia- 
tory effectiveness  and  survivability— we 
must  seek  a  solution  that  answers  both  con- 
cerns. Last  November  the  Administration 
recommended  deploying  the  Peacekeeper 
missile  in  a  closely  spaced  basing  mode, 
which  would  take  advantage  of  the  fratri- 
cide phenomenon  produced  by  attacks  on 
closely  spaced  super-hardened  ICBM  silos. 
Congress,  as  you  know,  directed  us  to  study 
further  the  question  of  basing  and  deploy- 
ment. To  fulfill  this  requirement  the  Presi- 
dent established  an  independent,  bipartisan 
Commission  on  Strategic  Forces  made  up  of 
distinguished  experts  and  former  Govern- 
ment officials  and  chaired  by  former  Na- 
tional Security  Advisor,  Brent  Scowcroft 


The  President  directed  the  Commission  to 
examine  the  broad  range  of  strategic  mod- 
ernization issues  including  basing  alterna- 
tives to  CSB,  ICBM  alternatives  to  the 
Peacekeeper,  and  air-  and  sea-based  alterna- 
tives to  a  modernized  land-based  ICBM 
force.  Over  the  last  several  months  the 
Commission  thoroughly  studied  these  alter- 
natives and  last  week  presented  its  report  to 
the  President;  a  report  that,  I  think  all  will 
agree,  equals  in  every  respect  the  expecta- 
tions of  excellence  that  such  a  distinguished 
body  of  experts  naturally  engenders.  It  is  a 
report  that  has  won  the  strong  support  of 
the  President,  his  National  Security  Advi- 
sor, the  Joint  Chiefs  and  me.  In  addition  to 
endorsing  the  President's  strategic  modern-^ 
Izatlon  program,  the  report  addresses  the'^ 
two  weaknesses  of  the  ICBM  leg  in  a  phased 
approach. 

To  solve  the  problem  of  retaliatory  effec- 
tiveness the  plan  calls  for  a  limited  deploy- 
ment of  100  Peacekeeper  missUes  in  Minute- 
man  silos  which  will  reestablish  the  hard 
target  capability  necessary  to  maintain  de- 
terrence. By  deploying  the  Peacekeeper  mis- 
sile we  will  immensely  complicate  any 
attack  the  Soviets  might  plan  and.  by 
threatening  their  remaining  ICBM  force, 
decrease  their  confidence  that  an  attack 
might  succeed.  As  the  President's  Commis- 
sion points  out  "Soviet  planners  would  have 
to  account  for  the  possibility  that  Peace- 
keeper missiles  would  be  available  for  use 
and  thus  they  would  help  deter  such  at- 
tacks." Thus  the  lack  of  retaliatory  effec- 
tiveness in  our  current  ICBM  force  Is  a  rela- 
tively easy  weakness  to  overcome  and  the 
Peacekeeper  can  begin  to  accomplish  this  in 
1986  and  finish  the  Job  in  1989. 

The  President's  modernization  plan  also 
spells  out  an  approach  to  enhancing  surviv- 
ability. However,  because  this  aspect  of  the 
problem  is  more  complicated,  the  solution  Is 
necessarily  more  difficult.  I  can  think  of  few 
national  security  Issues  that  have  been  so 
intensively  and  exhaustively  examined  as 
Peacekeeper  basing.  The  search  for  a  surviv- 
able  basing  mode  has  preoccupied  political 
leaders  of  both  parties,  as  well  as  the  Ameri- 
can people  for  nearly  a  decade.  Although  we 
frequently  have  embraced  different  solu- 
tions to  this  problem,  we  all,  nevertheless, 
shared  the  belief  that  if  we  looked  long  and 
hard  enough,  a  single,  perfect  solution 
would  be  revealed. 

By  now  it  is  clear  that  this  was  an  illusion. 
As  the  Commission  noted.  ".  .  .by  trying  to 
soiiv'all  ICBM  tasks  with  a  single  weapon 
and  a  single  basing  mode  in  the  face  of  the 
trends  in  technology,  we  have  made  the 
problem  of  modemi^ng  the  ICBM  force  so 
complex  as  to»be  virtually  insoluble."  Or,  in 
the  words  of  Voltaire,  sometimes,  ".  .  .  the 
best  is  the  enemy  of  the  good." 

With  the  Peacekeeper  missile  deployed  in 
Mlnuteman  silos,  we  wUl  restore  our  retalia- 
tory capability.  However,  for  the  near  term, 
we  must  rely  on  the  interaction  of  the 
TRIAD  legs  to  provide  some  degree  of 
ICBM  survivability.  The  point  here,  to 
quote  the  Commission  report  once  again,  is 
that  "whereas  it  Is  highly  desirable  that 
each  component  of  the  strategic  forces  be 
survivable  when  it  is  viewed  separately.  It 
makes  a  major  contribution  to  deterrence 
even  if  this  survivability  depends  in  a  sub- 
stantial measure  on  the  existence  of  one  of 
the  other  components  of  the  force."  With 
respect  to  the  longer-term,  the  President's 
ICBM  modernization  plan  will  achieve  sur- 
vivability through  an  extended,  two-step 
process:  development  of  a  new  small  missile, 
and  researoh  and  development  on  mobility. 


silo  hardening,  ballistic  missile  defense,  and 
deep  underground  basing. 

Just  as  there  are  significant  advantages  to 
diversity  among  the  TRIAD  forces,  there 
might  also  be  significant  advantages  to  di- 
versity within  the  ICBM  force.  By  deploying 
different  types  of  ICBMs— each  with  differ- 
ent capabilities— and  basing  them  in  dissimi- 
lar configurations,  the  Independent  surviv- 
ability of  the  ICBM  force  as  a  whole  might 
be  dramatically  improved,  while  Ite  flexibU- 
ity  is  increased. 

Specifically,  by  deploying  the  Peacekeeper 
we  will  quickly  provide  the  ICBM  force  with 
the  retaliatory  hard  target  capability  neces- 
sary to  Tw*»ntAin  deterrence.  The  Peace- 
keeper's throwwelght  also  gives  us  sufficient 
payload  flexibility  to  maintain  retaliatory 
effectiveness  even  if  the  Soviets  were  to 
harden  their  strategic  assete  even  further, 
or  violate  the  ABM  Treaty  by  rapidly  and 
massively  increasing  their  ballistic  mlssUe 
defense  deployments.  By  deploying  a  new 
small  missile  we  would  add  to  the  flexibility 
and  overall  capability  of  the  ICBM  force 
while  providing  basing  options,  such  as  mo- 
bility, that  are  not  feasible  with  larger  mis- 
sUes. And  by  deploying  the  ICBM  force  in  a 
range  of  dissimilar  basing  modes,  we  im- 
prove the  survivability  of  our  entire  ICBM 
force  by  driving  the  Soviet  offensive  force 
structure  in  opposite  and  counterproductive 
directions.  That  is,  a  force  structure  de- 
signed to  effectively  attack  one  type  of 
basing  mode  may  be  ill  suited  to  attack  a 
different  basing  mode. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  the  President's  plan 
Includes  vigorous  research  on  new  tech- 
niques for  hardening  silos  and  shelters,  on 
different  types  of  land-based  vehicles  and 
launchers,  including  hardened  vehicles,  on 
ballistic  missile  defense  and  deep  under- 
ground basing,  and  on  the  phenomenon  of 
fratricide,  that  is,  destruction  of  an  attack- 
ing warhead  by  the  explosive  effects  of  an- 
other. By  supporting  such  diversity,  the 
President's  plan  retains— and  even  en- 
hances—our options  for  a  changing  strategic 
environment. 

But  the  impact  of  the  President's  ICBM 
modernization    plan    extends    beyond    the 
world  of  nuclear  deterrence.  It  also  will 
have  a  significant  Impact  on  our  ability  to 
meet  our  commitments  to  our  friends  and 
allies.  One  important  effect  could  be  on  the 
essential    NATO    INF   modernization    pro- 
gram. Scheduled  to  begin  late  this  year,  this 
program  is  necessary  to  counter  the  growing 
European    strategic    imbalance    resulting 
from  the  persistent  Soviet  build  up  of  its 
S8-20    intermediate    range    missile    force. 
Many  of  our  NATO  allies  are  watching  the 
decision  on  the  deployment  of  the  Peace- 
keeper   very    closely.    Deployment    of    a 
modem  land-based  missile  system  In  this 
country  is  necessary  to  maintain  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  U.S.  strategic  deterrent,  just 
as  ending  the  present  Imbalance  in  Europe— 
either  through  arms  reduction  or  deploy- 
ment of  modem  intermediate  range  nuclear 
forces  in  Europe— is  essential  to  keeping  our 
allies  securely  linked  to  the  U.S.  strategic 
umbreUa.   Failure   to   deploy   Peacekeeper 
could  not  only  undercut  the  ability  of  key 
allied  governments  to  muster  and  hold  the 
political  support  necessary  to  back  Pershing 
II  and  ground-launched  cruise  missile  de- 
ployments in  their  countries  but  also  be 
seen  as  undercutting  America's  nuclear  um- 
breUa for  NATO. 

But  the  President's  plan  also  has  a  wider, 
more  long-term  impact.  The  peacetime,  day- 
to-day.  decisions  that  coUectlvely  make  up 
the   behavior   of   the   United   States,   the 


Soviet  Union  and  aU  other  nations  are  influ- 
enced by  perceptions  of  the  U.S.-Sovlet  stra- 
tegic balance.  The  greater  the  Imbalance, 
the  more  conscious  we  become  of  the  limits 
to  our  options  in  international  affairs  and 
the  greater  the  chance  that  we  might  be 
forced  to  compromise  our  interests  to  avoid 
crises  that  might  overburden  our  capacity 
to  deter  conflict.  In  the  same  vein,  the 
greater  the  imbalance,  the  greater  the  tend- 
ency of  the  Soviet  Union  to  embrace  ever 
more  ambitious  definitions  of  what  consti- 
tute legitimate  Soviet  interests;  the  greater 
their  tendency  to  view  the  risks  of  crises  as 
an  acceptable  price  to  pay  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  their  poUtical  aims.  The  behavior  of 
other  nations  is  affected  by  perceptions  of 
the  strategic  balance  too.  The  greater  the 
imbalance,  the  greater  the  tendency  to  view 
Soviet  aims  as  interests  to  be  accommodat- 
ed; the  greater,  also,  their  tendency  to  view 
X5&.  alms  as  Interests  to  be  ignored  or  chal- 
lenged. 

Today,  we  are  confronted  with  just  such  a 
strategic  imbalance;  an  imbalance  that,  in 
the  face  of  the  continued  enhancement  of 
Soviet  power,  wiU  only  worsen  if  we  do 
nothing  to  counter  it.  There  are  many 
things  we  can  do  to  reestablish  a  strategic 
balance,  some  of  which,  as  I  mentioned  ear- 
Uer,  we  are  doing  already.  However,  if  we  do 
not  modemize  the  ICBM  leg  of  the  TRIAD, 
and  maintain  those  important  capabUlties 
unique  to  the  ICBM,  restoration  of  a  strate- 
gic balance  wiU  not  be  possible.  As  my  pred- 
ecessor. Harold  Brown,  wrote  recently:  ".  .  . 
we  said  in  the  early  1970s  that  we  would 
modemize  with  a  new  missUe  in  the  late 
1970s.  In  the  mid-1970s  we  said  that  we 
would  do  so  in  the  early  1980s,  and  in  the 
late  1970s  that  we  would  in  the  mid-1980s. 
We  have  faUed  so  far  to  do  any  of  those 
things,  even  whUe  the  Soviets  were  deploy- 
ing over  600  new  ICBMs,  each  with  a  pay- 
load  equal  to  or  greater  than  that  of  MX, 
and  with  accuracies  now  matching  those  of 
the  most  accurate  U.S.  ICBMs. 

To  say  that  the  United  States  wiU  mod- 
emize in  the  early  1990s  with  a  small  single- 
warhead  mIssUe  wiU  just  not  be  beUevable. 
The  SovieU  would  be  justified  in  calculating 
that  any  new  U.S.  ICBM  system  wlU  be 
aborted  by  some  combination  of  environ- 
mental, doctrinal,  fiscal,  and  political  prob- 
lems." 

FinaUy,  there  is  the  important  consider- 
ation of  arms  control.  WhUe  a  strong  and 
viable  deterrent  is  essential  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace,  our  search  for  a  durable 
foundation  that  can  support  a  lasting  peace 
must  also  incorporate  significant  and  verifi- 
able reductions  in  the  size  and  destructive 
potential  of  existing  nuclear  arsenals.  The 
President's  ICBM  modernization  plan  is 
fuUy  consistent  with,  in  fact,  necessary  to, 
such  arms  reductions.  As  you  are  aU  aware, 
the  I»resident  has  proposed  a  strategic  arms 
reduction  proposal,  START,  which  would 
reduce  by  one  third  the  overaU  size  of  both 
sides'  deployed  baUistic  mIssUe  warheads, 
with  even  greater  reductions  in  those  weap- 
ons systems  that  are  potentially  the  most 
destabilizing— land-based  ballistic  mlssUes. 
Whether  the  President's  START  proposal  is 
successful  wiU,  in  large  measure,  depend  on 
Soviet  perceptions  of  this  nation's  determi- 
nation to  maintain  Its  deterrent  capabUlty 
in  the  face  of  the  persistent  growth  of 
Soviet  mUitary  power.  Because  the  ICBM 
modernization  plan  is  essential  to  our  deter- 
rence capabUlty,  the  Soviets  wiU  undoubted- 
ly perceive  this  nation's  decision  on  whether 
to  support  it  a  litmus  test  of  the  extent  of 
that  determination.  If  the  American  people 


and  its  Congress  give  their  support,  the 
Soviet  Union  wiU  come  to  the  realization 
that  the  United  SUtes  understands  the  cur- 
rent strategic  reaUtles  and  fuUy  intends  to 
meet  the  national  security  obligations  these 
reaUties  Impose.  By  reinforcing  this  percep- 
tion of  American  determination,  vigorous 
ICBM  modernization  wiU  discourage  the 
notion  that  a  continuation  of  the  Soviet 
arms  buUd  up  wiU  afford  the  Soviet  Union 
any  strategic  advantage  and  encourage 
Soviet  cooperation  in  bringing  strategic 
arms  under  control  Conversely.  faUure  to 
modemize  wlU  serve  only  to  foster  a  Soviet 
beUef  in  the  soundness  of  their  poUcy  of 
seeking  unUateral  strategic  advantage 
through  the  continued  deployment  of  ever 
more  powerful  weapons  in  ever  greater 
numbers. 

UntU  this  issue  is  clearly  resolved  in  favor 
of  a  modernized  ICBM  force,  we  can  expect 
Uttle  cooperation  from  the  Soviet  Union  in 
Geneva.  We  have  learned  the  hard  way  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  impressed  not  by  self-re- 
straint, but  by  determination.  For  the  first 
time  they  have  proved  willing  to  sit  down  at 
the  negotiating  table  to  discuss  arms  reduc- 
tion; let  us  give  them  the  incentive  to  stay 
there  and  reach  fair,  equitable,  and  verifia- 
ble agreements. 

Let  me  make  one  final  point  about  the 
centraUty  of  our  ICBM  modernization  plan 
to  arms  control.  This  Adminsitration  has 
sought  to  move  away  from  arms  control 
agreements  that  confine  their  restrictions 
to  such  limited  measures  of  strategic  capa-  < 
bUity  as  laimchers  and  mlssUes.  and  empha- 
sized instead  those  elements  of  strategic  car 
pabUtiy  that  threaten  to  upset  sUbiUty.  In ' 
this  connection,  I  was  pleased  to  note  that 
the  Commission  report  echoed  this  Adminis- 
tration's   focus    on    warhead    and    throw- , 
weight  reductions  in  the  START  negotia- 
tions. 

The  President's  modernization  plan  sup- 
ports this  concem  with  stabUity  by  holding 
out  the  promise,  over  the  long-term,  of 
channeling  ICBM  forces  into  more  stable  dl- 
recUons.  Such  stabUity  can  be  enhanced  by 
deployments  that  distribute  the  total 
number  of  warheads  contained  in  the  ICBM 
forces  over  a  larger  number  of  smaUer  mis- 
sUes, thereby  reducing  the  target  value  of 
individual  ICBMs.  In  reducing  the  value  of 
individual  strategic  assets,  we  reduce  the 
attack  incentive  of  a  potential  aggressor.  If 
this  promise  is  to  be  realized,  we  must 
pursue  the  two-step  process  provided  by  the 
President's  plan. 

First,  we  must  deploy  the  Peacekeeper 
missUe  to  end  the  current  desUblizing  ad- 
vantage the  Soviet  Union  enjoys  in  critical 
prompt  hard  target  capabUlty.  The  Soviets 
wUl  not  voluntarily  give  up  their  current 
strategic  advantage.  If  we  do  not  take  this 
first  step,  they  wiU  have  no  incentive  to 
move  toward  ICBM  deployments  that  are 
more  stabilizing.  Deployment  of  the  Peace- 
keeper wUl  act  as  a  necessary  foundation 
and  catalyst  for  a  restructuring  of  U.S.  and 
Soviet  ICBM  forces. 

Second,  we  must  vigorously  pursue  smaU. 
single  warhead  missUe  technology  and  oper- 
ational concepts  to  determine  the  technical, 
operational  and  fiscal  feasibiUty  of  moving 
to  an  ICBM  structure  that  increases  the  em- 
phasis on  the  deployment  of  ICBMs  that  in- 
dividually are  of  less  value  as  targets. 

The  report  issued  by  the  President's  Com- 
mission reflects  the  dedication  and  patriot- 
ism with  which  this  bipartisan  group  of  dis- 
tinguished Americans  responded  to  the  task 
given  them.  Let  me  end,  then,  by  quoting 
from  the  end  of  their  report: 
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"If  we  can  begin  to  see  ourselves,  in  deal- 
ing with  these  issues,  not  >s  political  parti- 
sans or  as  crusaders  for  one  specific  solution 
to  a  part  of  this  complex  set  of  problems, 
but  rather  as  citizens  of  a  great  nation  with 
the  humbling  obligation  to  persevere  In  the 
long-run  task  of  preserving  both  peace  and 
liberty  for  the  world,  a  common  perspective 
may  finally  be  found."* 


UNIVERSITY  OP  MICHIOAN 
MARCHES  ON 
•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  the 
University  of  Michigan  marching 
band,  under  the  direction  of  Eric 
Becher,  has  been  selected  as  the  coun- 
try's outstanding  college  marching 
band.  The  first  annual  Louis  Sudler 
trophy  was  presented  to  the  band  on 
January  1.  1983,  at  the  Rose  Bowl. 
Louis  Sudler.  founder  of  the  award 
and  executive  chairperson  of  the  John 
Philip  Sousa  Foundation,  honored  the 
band  for  its  excellent  marching  pro- 
gram. I  would  like  to  talie  a  moment  to 
personally  recognize  this  group  of  spir- 
ited, talented  musicians  and  directors 
for  their  impressive  accomplishments 
and  dedication. 

Directors  from  over  600  bands  with 
teams  in  the  NCAA  Pootball  League 
and  100  prominent  sports  writers 
voted  overwhelmingly  to  select  the 
Michigan  band  as  best  meeting  the 
standards  of  excellence  outlined  by 
JAt.  Sudler.  These  qualifications  are 
to: 

Demonstrate  the  highest  marching  stand- 
ards, innovative  marching  routines  and 
ideas  and  to  make  important  contributions 
to  the  advancement  of  the  performance 
standards  of  college  marctiing  bands  over 
several  years. 

One  of  the  largest  and  oldest  bands 
in  the  country,  the  University  of 
Michigan  marching  band  dates  back  to 
the  1850's,  long  before  the  football 
program  began.  This  year,  the  band 
had  more  than  230  members. 

Over  the  years,  the  band  has  under- 
gone continuous  refinement,  not  to 
mention  countless  hours  of  grueling 
drills  and  practice  to  attain  its  current 
level  of  excellence.  Under  the  guid- 
ance of  several  of  the  Nation's  most 
talented  university  band  directors 
such  as  Nicholas  Falcone,  William  D. 
Revelli.  George  Cavender,  and  now 
Eric  Becher,  this  band  has  become 
known  nationwide  and  thoughout  the 
world  as  second  to  none  among  univer- 
sity marching  bands. 

Hail  to  the  University  of  Michigan 
marching  band,  the  band  of  the  vic- 
tors. Its  diligence  and  creativity  has 
and  always  will  be  the  pride  of  Michi- 
gan.* 


BOSTON  GLOBE  WINS  A 
PULITZER 

•  Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  earli- 
er this  week,  Colimibia  University  an- 
nounced the  1983  Pulitzer  Prizes  for 
distinguished  work  in  journalism  and 
the  arts.  The  19  winners  were  selected 


from  a  field  of  1,264  entries.  Among 
them  was  the  Boston  Globe  which  re- 
ceived the  national  reporting  award 
for  a  56-page  supplement  titled  "War 
and  Peace  in  the  Nuclear  Age."  It  is 
the  ninth  Pulitzer  the  newspaper  has 
won  in  less  than  two  decades. 

I  commend  the  Boston  Globe  for 
winning  Journalism's  most  prestigious 
award  again  this  year  and  to  congratu- 
late the  Globe's  editor.  Tom  Winship, 
and  its  publisher.  William  O.  Taylor, 
for  their  outstanding  service  to  the 
people  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Eng- 
land. 

In  particiilar,  I  should  like  to  cite 
the  nine  reporters  and  editors  at  the 
Globe  who  were  directly  responsible 
for  the  award-winning  publication. 
They  are:  Michael  Janeway,  managing 
editor  of  the  Sunday  Globe;  Lucy 
Bartholomay,  Simday  art  editor;  Fred 
Kaplan,  military  reporter;  Ron 
Campisi,  design  director;  William  Bee- 
cher,  diplomatic  correspondent;  Ran- 
dolph "Ry"  Ryan,  editorial  writer; 
John  Powers,  reporter;  Christina 
Robb,  writer  for  the  Sunday  magazine 
and  Harry  King,  a  metro  editor. 

Mr.  President,  growing  public  con- 
cern about  the  risks  of  nuclear  war 
has  spawned  a  national  grassroots  nu- 
clear-freeze  movement.  Citizens  of 
Massachusetts  and  other  New  England 
States  have  been  in  the  forefront  of 
this  movement.  The  Boston  Globe's 
contribution  to  public  education  and 
enlightenment  on  this  singularly  im- 
portant issue  is  an  example  of  Journal- 
ism at  its  finest.  I  ask  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  to  Join  me  in  congratulat- 
ing the  Boston  Globe  on  its  continuing 
commitment  to  excellence.* 


LEV  OVSISCHER 

•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues  an  article  written  by  Shir- 
ley Friedman  about  the  plight  of  the 
Ovsischer  family,  refuseniks  from 
Minsk. 

I  think  this  article  is  weU  written 
and  important,  because  we  cannot 
forget  the  plight  of  those  who  are  less 
fortimate  than  ourselves.  The  Ov- 
sischers  and  all  Soviet  Jews  who  are 
trying  to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet 
Union  deserve  our  continual  and  sin- 
cere concern. 

I  ask  that  the  article  be  printed  in 
its  entirety  as  a  reminder  that  we 
should  continue  to  press  the  Soviets  to 
loosen  their  policies  with  respect  to 
the  refusenilEs.  who  are  denied  the 
most  basic  of  human  rights. 

Thank  you. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  Jewish  Chicago,  March  1983] 
Lev  Ovsiscrkr.  Mork  Tram  a  Hero 
(By  Shirley  Freedman) 

On  March  4,  1943,  five  thousand  Jews 
were  massacred  by  the  Nazis  In  Minsk.  In 
recent  years  the  Jews  of  Minsk  have  held 
annual  memorials  at  the  site  of  the  magg 


murder.  These  yearly  commemorations  have 
become  an  outward  sign  of  Jewish  solidarity 
in  a  town  where  Soviet  anti-Semitism  has 
been  particularly  virulent.  Each  year  a 
short,  gray-haired,  middle-aged  man  regu- 
larly addresses  the  assembled  Jews— a 
unique  public  display  In  Russian  life.  That 
man  is  Lev  Ovsischer. 

At  the  time  of  the  World  War  II  Nazi  out- 
rage in  Minsk,  Colonel  Lev  Ovsischer  was  in 
command  of  a  squadron  of  fighter  bombers 
which  was  highly-commended  by  the  Soviet 
government  for  an  outstanding  number  of 
daring  sorties  against  the  enemy.  After 
being  wounded  in  the  crucial  Battle  of  Sta- 
lingrad. Lev  was  transferred  to  the  General 
Staff  Headquarters.  For  his  courage  and 
dedication  to  duty  and  country.  Col.  Ov- 
sischer was  decorated  with  fifteen  medals, 
including  the  Soviet  Union's  highest  mili- 
tary decoration.  Indeed,  as  Lev  Ovsischer 
was  often  to  emphasize,  170,000  Soviet  Jews 
were  decorated  during  World  War  n.  In 
1961  Col.  Ovsischer  went  into  the  Reserves, 
and  has  not  been  called  up  since  then. 

Tet  today,  the  man  who  had  been  official- 
ly designated  as  a  "Hero  of  the  Soviet 
Union"  has  been  stripped  of  his  military 
rank,  deprived  of  his  army  pension  and  lives 
in  extreme  economic  and  personal  difficul- 
ty. His  telephone  is  often  disconnected,  and 
correspondence  may  not  get  through  to 
him.  In  1973  Lev  Ovsischer  was  arrested  and 
put  on  trial  for  six  montlis.  Both  he  and  his 
wife,  Nadezhda.  were  constantly  threatened 
with  physical  violence  as  part  of  a  continu- 
ing program  of  harassment  by  the  dreaded 
Soviet  secret  police,  the  KGB.  So  unbear- 
able had  life  In  Minsk  become  that  Lev 
wrote  to  a  friend  in  England  these  words  of 
desperation:  "Save  me  .  .  .  save  me  from  the 
abyss." 

What  was  Lev  Ovslscher's  "crime"?  Wtiat 
caused  this  honored  military  hero  to  be  ' 
treated  as  a  pariah,  to  be  denied  those  few 
rights  guaranteed  even  under  Soviet  law? 
What  made  the  Ovsischers  decide  to  risk 
their  lives  of  comparative  comfort?  The 
answer  is  a  simple  one:  Lev  Ovsischer 
wanted  to  live  as  a  Jew,  and  in  1971  he  ap- 
plied for  a  visa  to  emigrate  to  Israel. 

And  so  Lev  and  Nadezhda  Ovsischer 
became  "refuseniks,"  Joining  that  Incredible 
brave  group  of  visible  and  outspoken  Rus- 
sian Jews  whose  applications  for  a  visa  have 
been  repeatedly  denied.  The  official  reason 
given  for  refusing  the  Ovslscher's  applica- 
tion is  that  Lev  possesses  military  secrets, 
even  though  more  than  twenty  years  have 
lapsed  since  his  army  service. 

The  sequence  of  events  following  Lev's  re- 
quest for  permission  to  leave  has  become  an 
ail-too  familiar  pattern  of  persecution.  The 
KGB  searched  and  ransacked  the  Ov- 
sischers' apartment,  confiscating  any  books 
of  Jewish  Interest.  Their  freedom  of  move- 
ment was  severely  restricted;  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances were  questioned  In  an  effort  to 
attain  damaging  evidence  against  Lev,  and 
were  warned  against  further  contact  with 
him. 

Educated  as  an  economist.  Lev  was  pre- 
vented from  supporting  tiis  wife  and  daugh- 
ter. Although  from  time  to  time  he  was  able 
to  find  menial  jobs,  he  was  dismissed  when 
this  was  discovered  by  the  KGB.  He  was 
told  that  because  he  had  a  university  educa- 
tion, he  was  talking  the  place  of  an  unquali- 
fied worker!  Due  to  the  efforts  of  the  KGB 
to  convict  Lev  of  anti-Soviet  activity,  as  well 
as  accusations  of  his  being  "pro-Zionist,"  he 
has  been  unable  to  obtain  professional  em- 
ployment. 


However,  despite  numerous  interrogations 
by  the  KGB,  a  trial  on  trumped-up  charges 
and  continuing  attacks  by  prominent  Jour- 
naliata  in  the  Soviet  press.  Lev  has  persisted 
in  empha^slng  his  Jewish  identity  by  orga- 
nizing study  groups  in  Minsk  on  Jewish  His- 
tory and  Culture. 

Lev  Ovsischer  was  not  the  only  Jew  to 
become  disillusioned  with  the  Party.  Howev- 
er, he  refused  to  be  silent  over  the  treat- 
ment of  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
became  known  as  a  vocal  campaigner  for 
Jewish  rights,  protesting  trials  against  Jews 
in  Leningrad  and  elsewhere.  Together  with 
the  late  Yeflm  I>avldovich,  Lev  joined  a 
number  of  retired  Jewish  officers  who 
struggled  tirelessly  in  the  fight  against  offi- 
cial anti-Semitism.  Davidovich  achieved  his 
dream  of  being  in  Israel  only  in  death,  when 
the  Soviet  government  allowed  his  body  to 
be  taken  to  Israel  for  burial. 

In  1979  the  Ovsischers'  only  child.  Tanya, 
was  aUowed  to  emigrate  to  Israel.  The  sepa- 
ration of  parents  and  daughter  became  even 
more  difficult  when  Nadezhda  developed  se- 
rious heart  trouble.  With  that  ultimate  cru- 
elty at  which  the  Soviets  excel.  Lev  was 
rarely  even  permitted  to  visit  his  wife  in  the 
hospital,  although  it  was  evident  that  her 
condition  was  critical.  Ravaged  by  a  series 
of  heart  attacks,  Nadezhda  flnaUy  suc- 
cumbed: and  Lev  faces  1983  alone.  Although 
he  is  overwhelmed  with  grief  and  his  own 
health  has  deteriorated,  his  will  and  spirit 
remain  unbroken— he  will  not  surrender  his 
dream  of  Israel. 

Lev  Ovsischer  has  not  only  become  an  in- 
spiration to  Ills  fellow  Jews  in  Minsk— he 
has  become  a  symbol  in  the  Soviet  Jewry 
movement  tiiroughout  the  world.  The  Ov- 
sischers were  "adopted"  by  Jewish  families 
in  California,  Colorado.  Florida,  Illinois  and 
New  York,  as  well  as  in  Canada,  England, 
France  and  Israel. 

Although  the  numlser  of  Jews  allowed  to 
leave  the  Soviet  Union  is  at  its  lowest  ebb. 
the  campaign  to  secure  the  release  of  Lev 
Ovsischer  remains  undaunted.  As  we  take 
note  in  these  few  words  of  the  remarkable 
courage  and  shining  resolve  of  Lev  Ov- 
sischer to  live  freely  as  a  Jew  In  Israel,  we 
urge  our  readers  to  add  their  voices  on  his 
behalf.  Write  regularly  to  Anatoly  Do- 
brynin,  Embassy  of  the  U.SJ3JI.,  1135  16th 
St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036.  Your 
message  can  be  brief:  "We  urge  your  govern- 
ment to  recognize  the  right  of  Lev  Ovsischer 
of  Minsk  to  emigrate  to  his  ancient  home- 
land of  Israel.  Grant  his  application  for  a 
visa.  Let  him  go."* 


ment  until  2  pjn.  on  Tuesday,  April 
26,  1983. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL 
MONDAY,  APRIL  25.  1983 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  until  12  noon  Monday. 
April  25,  1983,  for  a  pro  forma  session 
of  the  Senate  only.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER       FOR       ADJOURNMENT 
FOLLOWING  PRO  FORMA  SES- 
SION    ON     MONDAY     UNTIL     2 
VM...  TUESDAY.  APRIL  28,  1983 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  fur- 
ther ask  unanimous  consent  that  fol- 
lowing   the    pro    forma    session    on 
Monday  the  Senate  stand  in  adjoum- 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE  ON 
TUESDAY,  APRIL  26,  1983 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  convenes  on  Tuesday,  April  26, 
1983,  the  reading  of  the  Jpumal  be 
dispensed  with,  no  resolutions  come 
over  the  rule,  the  call  of  the  calendar 
be  dispensed  with;  that  following  the 
time  allocated  to  the  two  leaders 
under  the  standing  order,  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  exceed  30 
minutes  in  length,  with  Senators  per- 
mitted to  speak  therein  for  not  more 
than  5  minutes  each;  and  provided  fur- 
ther that  the  momiiig  hour  be  deemed 

to  have  expired. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Alaska? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  this  does  not  in- 
clude a  provision  against  any  bills  that 
may  have  been  introduced  and  may  be 
placed  on  the  calendar  under  rule 
XIV. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  That  is  correct.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Democratic 
leader  for  the  improvement  of  the  re- 
quest and  add  that  to  the  request. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  wants  to  include  that  it  is  all 
right.  In  other  words,  if  the  Senator 
wishes  to  leave  this  as  it  is  written 
without  any  such  provision  it  is  all 
right.  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  consideration  sind  I  am  in- 
formed that  there  will  be  a  bill  come 
over  under  the  rule  and  be  placed  on 
the  calendar.  Therefore,  it  should  not 
be  in  the  imanimous-consent  request. 
So  I  withdraw  that  request  to  add  rule 
xrv  to  this  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest and  again  present  to  the  Senate 

my  request.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

CLOSED  SESSION  LIKELY  OK  TUESDAY,  APRIL  26, 
19S3 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  state  for  the  record  and  to  the 
Senate  that  it  is  my  understanding 
that  a  request  will  be  made  on  Tues- 
day that  the  Senate  go  into  a  secret 
session.  That  matter,  I  am  informed, 
will  be  discussed  by  the  majority 
leader  with  my  distinguished  friend 
from  West  Virginia,  the  minority 
leader,  sometime  over  the  weekend. 
We  hope  that  an  announcement  will 
be  made  on  Monday  concerning  the 
time  for  such  a  session,  if  it  is  to  occur 
on  Tuesday. 

We  further  intend  to  proceed  to  the 
two  banluaiptcy  biUs  which  have  been 
discussed. 


I  say  to  my  good  friend  that  I  am 
not  now  at  the  point  to  ask  unanimous 
c(H)sent  to  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  either  bilL  We  are  checking 
that  out  again,  to  see  if  we  could  have 
an  understanding  that  on  Monday  we 
could  announce  which  of  the  bills  will 
be  considered  first,  rather  than  have 
any  consent  during  the  pro  forma  ses- 
sion. I  would  appreciate  that  courtesy. 
We  are  not  able  to  get  an  agreement 
on  which  bill  will  come  up  first.  It  is 
our  intention  to  move  to  the  banlunpt- 
cy  biUs  on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  acting  Republican  leader 

yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
stating  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
leadership  to  proceed  on  Tuesday  to 
one  of  the  two  bankruptcy  bills,  so 
that  Senators  on  our  side  will  be  on 
notice  of  that. 

I  also  think  it  only  fair  to  the  distin- 
guished acting  Republican  leader  for 
me  to  state  that  it  is  my  present  Judg- 
ment that  a  motion  wlU  be  made  by  a 
Senator  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  at  ap- 
proximately 2  pan.  or  2:30  pjn.  on 
Tuesday,  for  a  closed  session.  That 
motion  will  be  seconded. 

So  I  think  I  should  say  to  the  distin- 
guished acting  Republican  leader  that 
there  is  every  likelihood  that  there 
will  be  a  closed  session  on  Tuesday 
afternoon,  and  I  think  the  Senate 
should  be  prepared  for  such  clearing 
procedures  as  need  to  be  done  in  ad- 
vance of  such  a  closed  session.  Perhaps 
the  acting  majority  leader  would  want 
to  put  those  procedures  into  motion 
over  the  weekend  in  time  for  the 
closed  session. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  for  his  suggestion. 
We  will  be  prepared  to  do  that. 

However,  I  again  state  that  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee  will  tele- 
phone the  Senator  from  West  Virgin- 
ia, prior  to  the  session  on  Monday,  to 
discuss  that  matter,  so  that  we  may 
make  an  announcement  as  to  the 
timing. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  do  I  cor- 
rectly understand  that  the  pro  forma 
session  on  Monday  wiU  indeed  be  only 
a  pro  forma  session,  that  no  business 
will  be  transacted,  no  speeches,  no 
bills  introduced  and  that  the  Senate 
will  immediately  go  out? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. That  is  the  intention  of  the 
unanimous-consent  request  which  has 
been  entered. 

It  would  l>e  our  intention  to  state 
before  that,  in  the  "dugout  chatter," 
the  concept  of  what  is  going  to  occur 
on  the  next  day. 

We  have  no  intention  to  conduct  any 
business  or  make  any  motions  or  take 
up  any  matter  before  the  Senate. 
Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
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Mr.  STEVENS.  We  will  try  to  beat 
the  Senator's  record  in  terms  of  a  pro 
forma  session. 


RECESS  UNTIL  MONDAY.  APRIL 
25.  1983 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  any  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate? 

If  no  Senator  has  any  further  busi- 
ness to  come  before  the  Senate,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  in  accordance  with  the 
previous  order. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  6:47  pjn.,  recessed  until 
Mondi^.  April  25, 1983,  at  12  noon. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  April  21. 1983: 

Depaktmbrt  op  State 

Arthur  Winston  Lewis,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  a  Career  Member  of  the  Senior 
Foreign  Service,  class  of  Minister-Counselor, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potmtlary  of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  Sierra  Leone. 

THX  JmiCIABT 

Sherman  E.  Unger,  of  Ohio,  to  be  n.S.  Cir- 
cuit Judge  for  the  Federal  Circuit,  vice 
Robert  L.  Kunzig,  deceased. 
IhthxNavt 
The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  5141,  for  appointment  as  Chief  of 
Naval  Personnel  for  a  term  of  4  years: 
To  be  chWof  Naval  penonnel 

Vice  Adm.  William  P.  Lawrence,  410-44- 
3904/1310,  U.S.  Navy. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  April  21. 1983: 
Iif  THE  Ant  Force 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general  on 
the  retired  list  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
UUe  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  section  1370. 

Lt.  Gen.  William  R.  Nelson.  311-20- 
S281FR.  U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officer  imder  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Oen.  Jack  I.  Gregory,  401-46- 
9833FR,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Ilf  THE  AKMT 

The  foUowlng-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  In  grade  Indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  1370: 

To  be  general 

Gen.  Donn  A.  Starry,  XXX-XX-XXXX  (age 
67),  U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  tmder  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 


7b  be  lieutenant  general 
MaJ.  Oen.  John  D.  Bruen,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
U.S.  Army. 

The  followed-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

Tobegeneral 

Lt.  Oen.  Maxwell  R.  Thurman,  237-42- 
0668,  U.S.  Army. 

The  followed-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  reassigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt  Oen.  Jack  N.  Merritt,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  U.S. 
Army. 

The  followed-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  indicated 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  1370: 

7lo  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Richard  G.  Trefry,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
(age  58).  U.S.  Army. 

The  foUowed-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  realigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  States 
Ccxle,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt  Gen.  Nathaniel  R.  Thompson,  Jr.,  183- 
20-5652,  UJ3.  Army. 

The  followed-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  begeneral 

Lt.  Oen.  Paul  F.  Gorman,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
UJ8.  Army. 

The  followed-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

7*0  be  general 

Lt  Oen.  Wallace  H.  Nutting,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  grade  Indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Raphael  D.  Tice,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
(age  56),  U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  grade  Indicated  imder 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  William  J.  Hllsman,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
(age  50),  U.S.  Army. 

In  theNavt 

The  foUowing  named  officer,  imder  the 
provisions  of  Title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  vice  admiral 
Rear  Adm.  James  R.  Hogg,  XXX-XX-XXXX/ 
1110,  UJS.  Navy. 


JMI 


The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  reassigned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  vice  admiral 

Vice  Adm.  "M"  Staaser  Holcomb,  661-54- 
9492/1310.  UJ3.  Navy. 

The  foUowlng-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  indicated 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
SUtes  Code,  section  1370. 

To  be  admiral 

Adm.  John  O.  Williams,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX/ 
1120,  U.S.  Navy. 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  Indicated 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
SUtes  Code,  section  1370. 

To  be  vice  admiral 

Vice  Adm.  Edward  P.  Travers,  347-12- 
4165/1120.  U.S.  Navy. 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  In  the  grade  indicated 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
SUtes  Code,  section  1370. 

To  be  vice  admiral 

Vice  Adm.  Kent  J.  CarroU,  XXX-XX-XXXX/ 
1110,  U.S.  Navy. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  5142.  to  be  assli^ed  as  the  Chief  of 
Chaplains,  U.S.  Navy: 

Rear  Adm.  Neil  M.  Stevenson,  Chaplain 
Corps,  XXX-XX-XXXX/4100,  U.S.  Navy. 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  indicated 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
SUtes  Code,  sections  5133  and  1370. 

7*0  be  vice  admiral 

Vice  Adm.  J.  William  Cox,  Medical  Corps, 
XXX-XX-XXXX/2100.  U.S.  Navy. 

The  following-named  captains  of  the  Re- 
serve of  the  U.S.  Navy  for  permanent  pro- 
motion to  the  grade  of  commodore  In  the 
Line  and  staff  corps,  as  indicated,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  5912: 

nmtESTKICTED  LIHE  OFPICER 

John  Joseph  Sweeney 
John  Edward  Love 
Kenneth  Edward  Myatt 
John  Edward  Summers 

SPECIAL  DUTY  OPPICER  (CRTPTOLOOY) 

William  Joseph  Miles 

SPECIAL  DUTY  OPPICER  (INTELLIGENCE) 

Robert  Patrick  Tleman 

MEDICAL  CORPS  OPPICER 

Jotui  Duncan  Tolmie 
James  Glen  Roberts 

SUPPLY  CORPS  OPPICER 

Philip  Arthur  Whitacre 

JUDGE  ADVOCATE  GENERAL'S  CORPS  OPPICER 

Robert  Edward  Wiss 

DENTAL  CORPS  OPPICER 

Edward  John  O'Shea,  Jr. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

7*0  be  vice  admiral 

Rear  Adm.  Edward  H.  Martin,  255-36- 
1526/1310.  U.S.  Navy. 


The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  vice  admiral 
Rear  Adm.  Bernard  M.  Kauderer,  162-26- 
6003/1120,  U.S.  Navy. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  UUe  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  vice  admiral 
Rear  Adm.  Powell  F.  Carter,  Jr.,  671-34- 
0906/1120,  UJ3.  Navy. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  Utle  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  vice  admiral 
Rear  Adm.  James  B.  Busey,  IV,  332-26- 
3214/1310,  U.S.  Navy. 


The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  reassigned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

7lo  be  admiral 

Adm.  William  J.  Crow,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX/ 
1120,  U A  Navy. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  reassigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  tlUe  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  admiral 

Adm.  William  N.  Small,  XXX-XX-XXXX/1310, 
VS.  Navy. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  reassigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  vice  admiral 
Vice  Adm.  William  H.  Rowden,  009-28- 
2013/1110.  U.S.  Navy. 


The  JxmcunY 

William  H.  Barboiu-,  Jr.,  of  Mississippi,  to 
be  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  southern  dis- 
trict of  Mississippi. 

In  the  Air  Force 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Fred  E. 
Ellis,  and  ending  Martin  A.  Lukacs.  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  March  21, 1983. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Lynn  R. 
Anderson,  and  ending  Ronald  S.  Tourigny, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  March  21, 1983. 

In  THE  Marine  Corps 

Marine  Corps  nominations  beginning  Wil- 
liam S.  Ainsley,  HI,  and  ending  Harvey  L. 
Zlmmerle,  which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  March  22. 1983. 
In  THE  Navy 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Donald 
Lewis  Abbey,  and  ending  Julian  Maynard 
Wright,  Jr.,  wliich  nominations  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  March  22, 1983. 
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ADDRESS  BT  CONOREBSBJAN 
MEL  LEVINE  AT  PX7BLIC  UTILI- 
TIES CX>MMISSION  SYMPOSI- 
UM. STANFORD  LAW  SCHOOL 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

or  mew  YORK 

Of  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSKNTATI VBS 

Thursday,  April  21,  1983 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  an  address  by  Congress- 
man Mil  Lbtins  of  California  made 
before  the  Public  Utilities  Commission 
Symposium  at  the  Sanford  University 
Law  School.  Mr.  Lkvihx's  address 
clearly  outlines  the  dramatic  changes 
occurring  in  the  public  utility  industry 
and  the  challenge  to  industry  and  the 
Congress  that  these  changes  present. 

The  address  follows: 
Address  bt  Congressman  Mel  Lkyiite 

I  am  very  pleased  to  be  here  with  you 
today. 

After  my  first  three  months  as  a  Member 
of  Congress,  I  have  found  that  many  of  the 
issues  which  I  have  considered  in  the  Con- 
gress, both  on  the  Energy  and  Environment 
Subcommittee  and  even  on  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee,  will  have  a  direct  and  sig- 
nificant impact  on  the  public  utility  indus- 
try. 

As  a  Member  of  these  subcommittees  and 
of  the  New  Members  Caucus  on  Utility 
Action.  I  am  pleased  that  I  will  be  able  to 
maintain  the  Involvement  and  concern  with 
the  public  utility  industry  which  I  have  had 
in  the  Legislature. 

It  is  clear  that  your  industry  is  in  the 
process  of  dramatic  change.  In  telecom- 
munications, electrical  power  generation, 
and  the  natural  gas  industry,  new  govern- 
ment policies  and  recent  international 
events  are  very  likely  to  affect  your  busi- 
nesses dramatically. 

Today  I  will  discuss  some  of  these  issues, 
as  weU  as  some  of  the  crucial  areas  which 
both  Congress  and  your  industry  now  face. 

One  of  the  major  debates  which  will  occur 
during  this  session  of  Congress  revolves 
around  the  issue  of  natural  gas  price  de- 
regulation. It  is  essential  to  remember  that 
this  debate  is  occurring  within  the  frame- 
work (at  least  for  California  Congressmen) 
of  a  ten  billion  dollar  per  year  gas  bill  for 
California  ratepayers  in  1983  as  opposed  to 
a  three  billion  dollar  cost  in  1977.  Residen- 
tial gas  bills  in  California  have  climbed 
three  hundred  percent,  from  900  million 
dollars  per  year  to  2.7  billion  dollars  since 
1977. 

While  fourteen  bills  have  already  been  in- 
troduced which  would  either  decontrol  or 
control  prices  of  natural  gas  to  varying  de- 
grees, most  observers  expect  two  bills,  one 
sponsored  by  the  Reagan  Administration, 
and  the  other  by  a  bipartisan  Congressional 
group  which  I  have  Joined,  to  emerge  as  the 
primary  legislative  vehicles  for  debate. 

Briefly,  here  is  what  the  Administration 
bill  would  do: 


It  would  set  up  a  three  year  transition 
period  during  which  all  price  controls  on 
natural  gas  would  be  phased  out— including 
the  40%  of  old  gas  supplies  which  would 
remain  forever  regulated  under  the  Natural 
Oas  Policy  Act. 

It  would  impose  a  moratorium  through 
January  1,  1986.  on  automatic  purchased 
gas  cost  pass  thrbughs  above  inflation  by 
pipelines  to  customers.  This  the  major  con- 
sumer protection  provision  of  the  Adminis- 
tration bill  in  the  eyes  of  its  supporters. 

The  Administration  bill  would  require 
FERC  to  review  fuUy  any  purchased  gas  ad- 
justment above  the  level  of  inflation  in  a 
public  hearing.  The  Energy  Department  has 
said  that  this  provision  would  provide  an  in- 
centive to  producers  and  pipelines  to  "re- 
negotiate their  supply  contracts  so  that  de- 
cisions to  produce  and  consume  gas  are 
based  on  prices  that  reflect  the  lowest  cost 
of  production,  transportation  and  distribu- 
tion." 

Under  the  bill,  the  price  of  gas  in  any  con- 
tract would  be  deregulated  and  after  1985, 
any  contract  that  had  not  been  renegotiated 
could  be  broken.  The  Administration  says 
that  this  provision  is  aimed  at  providing  an 
incentive  to  t>oth  parties  to  renegotiate  con- 
tracts that  would  help  bring  overall  prices 
down. 

The  average  price  of  any  contracts  signed 
after  enactment  would  set  a  "gas  cap"  on 
the  prices  of  any  gas  not  renegotiated. 
Prices  on  still  regulated  gas  would  be  limit- 
ed either  by  this  "gas  cap"  or  the  NGPA 
price  ceiling,  whichever  is  lower.  The  gas 
cap  would  only  exist  through  January  1, 
1986. 

The  primary  alternative  to  the  Adminis- 
tration bill  Is  the  Natural  Oas  Consumer 
Relief  Act.  This  biU  would: 

RoU  back  NOPA  price  ceUings  to  1982 
levels  established  before  that  winter's  large 
price  increases; 

Extend  NOPA  controls  on  "new"  gas  for 
two  years,  imtil  January  1, 1987; 

Limit  take  or  pay  contracts  to  50%  for 
three  years; 

Keep  controls  on  old  gas; 

Remove  FERC  authority  to  administra- 
tively increase  old  gas  prices; 

Require  fuU  FERC  review  of  all  rates  and 
purchases  to  ensiu-e  that  they  are  "just  and 
reasonable"; 

Require  that  contracts  be  filed  with 
FERC  and  made  available  to  the  public; 

Require  FERC  to  establish  pipeline  rate 
designs  to  ensure  that  rates  and  prices  of 
gas  purchased  by  pipelines  are  "sensitive  to 
end-use  market  conditions"; 

Eliminate  indefinite  price  escalators;  and, 

Ijmit  prices  on  imported  Algerian  natural 
gas. 

Both  bills  have  powerful  supporters  in 
both  Houses,  and  I  expect  they  will  both  re- 
ceive extensive  hearings  in  the  Senate  and 
the  House. 

After  reviewing  both  approaches,  I  have 
concluded  that  each  has  something  to  offer 
the  consumer.  The  Administration's  propos- 
al to  disallow  producer-pipeline  contracts  is 
particularly  important.  I  was  pleasantly  sur- 
prised to  see  that  concept  included  In  its 
bill. 


However,  I  have  been  convinced  that  full 
decontrol  wiU  have  such  a  Humaying  impact 
on  consumers  anO  on  our  economy  that  the 
Administration's  proposal  is  unacceptable.  I 
have  seen  studies  which  indicate  that  the 
wellhead  gas  bill  navionally  over  the  next 
four  years  is  expected  to  approach  (135  bil- 
lion. The  kind  of  accelerated  decontrol  pro- 
posed by  the  Administi-ation  would  cost  the 
consumer  an  extra  $50  billion.  Conversely, 
the  Consimier  Relief  Act  would  save  con- 
sumers $71  billion,  with  the  average  individ- 
ual consumer  realizing  a  savings  of  $640 
over  the  next  four  years. 

In  one  aspect  of  this  entire  area.  I  have 
been  working  closely  with  my  colleague 
from  California,  Vic  Fazio,  to  bring  some 
relief  to  customers  of  PO&E  and  Southern 
California  Oas  and  reduce  the  price  current- 
ly being  charged  those  companies  by 
Canada  for  natural  gas  which  it  supplies. 

We  have  already  contacted  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  requesting  their  intervention 
into  this  matter,  and  should  their  negotia- 
tions with  Canada  not  prove  fruitful  (al- 
though I  believe  they  will  be),  we  are  pre- 
pared to  request  that  FERC  take  steps  to 
allow  PG&E  and  Southern  California  Oas 
to  break  their  contracts  with  Canada. 

Oas  prices  have  already  reached  unprece- 
dented levels.  We  must  act  to  reduce  the 
prices  now  being  charged  Califomlans  by 
the  Canadian  Government  for  their  natural 
gas. 

The  debate  on  this  whole  issue  of  natural 
gas  regulation  is  likely  to  be  long  and 
heated.  CXurently,  the  energy  committees  in 
both  Houses  are  holding  informational 
hearings  on  this  subject  without  yet  consid- 
ering any  specific  legislation.  . 

I  expect  that  whatever  emerges  from  the 
legislative  process  will  be  a  bill  different 
from  either  of  the  two  I've  outlined,  but  wUl 
contain  a  substantial  portion  of  the  lan- 
guage of  that  bill  which  most  nearly  reflects 
Congressional  opinion  on  the  subject.  Your 
industry  will  have  divergent  pqints  of  view 
on  this  issue  but  it  is  obviously  one  which 
will  affect  your  future  for  years  to  come.  I 
hope  to  work  with  you  In  reaching  a  result 
which  will  help  protect  you  and  your  rate- 
payers. 

Before  I  leave  the  subject  of  natural  gas, 
let  me  mention  another  proposal  which  I 
have  sponsored.  H.R.  58  would  direct  FERC 
to  initiate  a  rulemaking  proceeding  which 
would  consider  and  re-evaluate  service 
agreements  which  currently  obligate  distri- 
bution companies  to  purchase  unnecessary 
quantities  of  high  cost  gas  and  the  relation- 
ship between  pipeline  companies  and  local 
distributors. 

While  this  resolution  would  not  change 
any  of  the  pricing  provisions  of  the  NOPA, 
it  is  our  hope  that  it  would  bring  atwut  the 
operation  of  a  freer  market  in  the  sale  and 
purchase  of  natural  gas  at  the  wellhead,  in 
the  pipeline  and  for  the  consumer. 

Another  major  development  affecting  util- 
ities and  their  customers  is  the  fall  in  world 
oil  prices  and  the  current  disarray  in  OPEC. 
This  dramatic  reduction  in  oil  prices  will  un- 
doubtedly have  a  major  impact  on  the  world 
economy,  our  domestic  economy  and  the 
utility  industry. 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


There  is  no  unanimity  of  opinion  on 
whether  this  drop  in  oil  prices  is  good  or 
bad  for  the  economy.  Many  people,  myself 
Included,  believe  that  the  price  reduction 
can  only  help  our  economy.  The  dollars 
which  consumers  have  been  paying  for  the 
outrageously  high  prices  which  the  OPEC 
cartel  was  able  to  orchestrate  for  more  than 
a  decade  have  had  a  devastating  impact  on 
the  economy  of  every  major  industrialized 
nation  In  the  world.  OPEC  lias  essentiaUy 
charged  the  American  consumer  a  huge  tax 
for  its  product.  As  consumers  find  that  they 
are  now  spending  less  on  their  energy  bills, 
presumably  their  increased  earning  power 
will  find  its  way  into  the  economy  in  in- 
creased buying  power  to  help  pull  us  out  of 
the  recession  which  has  plagued  us  in  recent 
years. 

Some  experts,  however,  are  concerned 
about  the  possible  economic  collapse  of  a 
number  of  oil  producing  nations  and  the 
world  banking  system  if  prices  are  allowed 
to  continue  to  fall.  This,  they  say,  could 
very  easily  lead  to  an  even  worse  world  eco- 
nomic situation  and  could  plunge  the  world 
into  the  worst  depression  since  the  1930's. 
While  we  need  to  watch  this  issue,  I  have 
been  convinced  by  such  authorities  as  Paul 
Volcker  and  the  Comptroller  of  the  C^urren- 
cy  that  such  a  cataclysm  is  highly  unlikely. 
The  reduction  in  OPEC  prices  should  di- 
rectly benefit  the  American  consumer.  In  all 
likelihood  it  will  be  felt  first  not  just  at  the 
oil  pump  but  also  in  the  form  of  lower  elec- 
tricity prices  for  those  utUities  who  rely  on 
oil  to  generate  electricity.  Since  most  Cali- 
fornia utilities  are  in  this  category,  I  expect 
your  customers  to  be  among  the  first  to  ben- 
efit. 

WhUe  this  reduction  in  prices  will  be  ben- 
eficial and  a  short  term  relief  to  hard 
pressed  consumers,  it  ptoses  a  number  of  dif- 
ficult questions  for  govenunent  and  for  the 
utility  industry. 

However  lengthy  and  sharp  the  price  drop 
ultimately  becomes,  no  one  should  believe 
that  this  reduction  in  prices  is  anything 
other  than  a  short  term  reduction.  Oil  re- 
mains a  non-renewable  resource  with  a 
finite  supply.  This  supply  is  still  being  rap- 
idly depleted.  As  supply  continues  to  de- 
crease, the  price  will  inevitably  be  pressed 
upward.  In  addition,  the  Middle  East  re- 
mains a  politically  unstable  area.  Iran  and 
Iraq  remain  at  war,  for  example,  and  their 
hostilities  could  possibly  expand  to  include 
other  parts  of  the  region.  Should  hostilities 
expand  in  this  area,  the  world  could  find 
itself  plunged  irto  an  oil  crisis  imprecedent- 
ed  in  its  severity  and  impact. 

Unless  we  use  the  current  respite  from 
rising  oil  prices  to  speed  our  transition  from 
fossil  fuels  to  renewable  energy  sources  and 
increase  our  energy  efficiency  we  could  find 
ourselves  lulled  into  a  false  sense  of  security 
which  co«ild  seriously  damage  both  our  na- 
tional security  and  our  economy.  We  should 
not  allow  OPEC's  current  weaknesss  to  lull 
us  into  ignoring  the  continuing  importance 
of  reducing  our  reliance  on  foreign  sources 
of  oU. 

Unfortunately,  falling  oil  prices  makes  in- 
vesting In  energy  conservation  equipment, 
solar  energy,  and  other  renewable  energy 
sources  less  attractive  in  the  near  term.  This 
makes  It  even  more  vital  for  government 
and  the  utility  Industry  to  maintain  their 
efforts  in  this  direction. 

The  current  Administrations,  both  In 
Washington  and  Sacramento,  seem  to  be 
moving  In  exactly  the  opposite  direction. 
President  Reagan  has  decimated  the  renew- 
able and  conservation  budget  at  the  nation- 
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al  level  and  has  turned  the  future  direction 
of  national  energy  policy  in  every  area  other 
than  nuclear  power  over  to  the  so-called 
"free  market."  Governor  Deukmejlan  has 
proposed  the  elimination  of  the  conserva- 
tion and  solar  tax  credits  here  in  California 
as  well  as  the  termination  of  the  SolarCal 
CounclL 

These  policies  are  both  misguided  and 
dangerous.  They  Ignore  the  lessons  of  the 
very  recent  past,  and  threaten  to  eliminate 
the  crucial  role  that  government  has  played 
in  encouraging  the  move  toward  increased 
energy  efficiency  in  the  mistaken  belief  that 
such  a  change  in  directions  will  save  money 
and  help  reduce  deficits  that  plague  the 
nation  and  California.  It  is  vital  that  leaders 
like  yourselves  help  make  governmental 
leaders  aware  of  the  penny-wise  and  pound 
foolish  nature  of  continuing  along  this  road. 
In  California,  for  example,  one  of  the 
most  hotly  contested  energy  bills  in  the  last 
session  was  the  retrofit  bill,  which  passed 
the  Assembly  but  died  on  the  Senate  floor- 
three  votes  short  of  passage— the  final  night 
of  the  session. 

The  bill  has  been  re-Introduced  by  Assem- 
blyman Tom  Hannigan.  Last  year,  PG&E 
and  SDG&E  joined  an  extensive  coalition 
including  the  realtors,  apartment  owners, 
the  PUC,  the  Energy  Commlssslon,  and 
every  major  environmental  organization  in 
California  In  support  of  the  bill.  One  major 
utility  remained  adamantly  against  the  bill, 
and  the  bill  f  aUed. 

The  potential  energy  savings  available 
from  implementation  of  the  bill  remain 
greater  than  from  any  other  single  source— 
and  its  passage  remains  an  urgent  goal  In 
California  for  those  people  who  support 
energy  independence,  energy  setnirity,  and 
energy  cost-effectiveness. 

Even  If  adequate  attention  is  paid  to  con- 
servation, however,  as  various  factors  com- 
bine to  push  utility  rates  higher,  I  expect 
pressure  to  continue  to  grow  from  consum- 
ers for  more  stringent  controls  on  rate  in- 
creases. WhUe  electricity  prices  may  fall  in 
the  short  term,  they  are  likely  to  be  more 
than  offset  by  rising  telephone  rates  In  the 
wake  of  the  AT&T  divestiture  and  rising 
natural  gas  prices.  My  constituents  continue 
to  rank  this  as  one  of  their  major  concerns. 
This  is  obviously  the  situation  not  Just  in 
my  district,  but  in  all  of  those  areas  where 
utility  rates  have  increased  significantly. 

To  provide  a  meaningful  voice  to  consiui- 
ers  in  these  areas,  you  might  recall  that  last 
year  I  sponsored  legislation  in  the  Califor- 
nia Assembly  which  would  have  established 
a  California  Consumer  Utility  Board.  As 
Commissioner  PrisciUa  Grew  mentioned 
earlier  today,  a  "legacy  of  alienation"  could 
well  be  developing  between  ratepayers  on 
the  one  hand  and  utilities  on  the  other. 
That  legacy  should  be  halted  while  it  can 
be.  One  way  to  deal  with  this  issue  Is  with 
the  establishment  of  a  Consumer  Utility 
Board  funded  by  voluntary  contributions 
from  utility  customers.  The  Board  would 
serve  as  an  advocate  for  consiuners  before 
the  Public  Utility  Commission. 

Although  this  proposal  was  roundly  op- 
posed by  your  industry,  it  was  a  responsible, 
moderate  approach  to  enable  ratepayers 
with  legitimate  concerns  to  engage  them- 
selves constructively  In  the  debate  over 
rising  utility  rates.  It  received  support  from 
a  broad  cross-section  of  organizations  and 
individuals.  In  fact,  in  all  of  the  time  that  I 
spent  discussing  the  bill  with  such  divergent 
groups  as  local  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
Democratic  Clubs,  service  clubs,  and  other 
citizen's  organizations,  the  most  prevalent 
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complaint  which  I  beard  was  that  the  biU 
did  not  go  far  enough. 

As  a  result  In  intense  lobbying,  my  legisla- 
tion was  defeated  \n  the  SUte  Senate.  This 
has  not  reduced  the  pressiu*  on  elected  offi- 
cials to  act  to  curb  increasing  utility  rates. 
That  pressure  will  only  increase  when  rates 
climb. 

Tou  are  at  least  as  aware  as  I  am  of  aome 
proposals  which  arise  in  this  area.  In  this 
last  gubernatorial  campaign,  for  example,  it 
was  a  conservative  Republican  candidate 
who  publicly  considered  the  idea  of  a  freeze 
on  utility  rates.  In  the  current  session  of  the 
California  Legislature,  legislation  has  been 
introduced  to  place  a  one-year  moratoriimi 
on  all  rate  increases.  This  legislation  has  re- 
ceived significant  support  from  leading  fig- 
ures In  the  Assembly's  Democratic  leader- 
ship. Some  continue  to  suggest  that  the 
Public  Utility  Commission  should  be  elect- 
ed, rather  than  appointed. 

In  my  view,  suggestions  such  as  these 
would  not  be  taken  seriously  if  CUB  Iiad 
been  enacted.  CUB  was  a  better  approach- 
more  moderate,  flexible,  and  appropriate. 
There  Is  no  question  In  my  mind  that  utili- 
ties must  be  assured  of  adequate  revenues  to 
make  the  changes  that  they  must  make  in 
their  industry— to  install  new  equipment 
and  integrate  new  technologies,  to  maintain 
service  at  acceptable  levels,  and  to  conduct 
business  in  a  responsible  maimer. 

However^t  Is  almost  automatic  that  as 
long  as  CUB  bills  are  defeated  and  the 
status  qou  Is  maintained,  pressure  will  con- 
tinue to  build  for  tougher  cost  control  meas- 
ures. 

Senator  Herschel  Rosenthal  and  Assem- 
blyman Peter  Chacon  have  reintroduced 
CUB  bills.  I  urge  you  to  take  another  look 
at  them,  sit  down  with  their  authors  and  try 
and  work  out  your  differences  on  this  issue. 
I  am  convinced  that  if  you  do  not,  you  will 
be  facing  more  far-reaching  proposals  in  the 
near  future. 

A  CUB-llke  alternative  called  UCAN  has 
gained  great  momentum  In  San  Diego, 
where  such  a  program  can  make  a  positive 
difference  in  a  local  area.  I  hope  you  will  try 
to  work  with  It  and  view  It  as  an  effort  to 
help  you  to  better  serve  your  ratepayers. 
Similarly,  many  observers  will  be  watching 
closely  to  see  how  vigorously  the  PUC  im- 
plements its  new  public  advisor  responsibil- 
ities enacted  last  year  by  the  legislature. 
That  too  is  a  potential  vehicle  for  industry/ 
consumer/regulator  cooperation  that  can 
serve  as  a  model  if  it  is  given  an  aggressive 
role  to  play. 

The  stakes  with  regard  to  all  of  these 
issues  are  obviously  large  both  for  your  in- 
dustry and  the  American  consumer.  I  be- 
lieve that  if  government  and  industry  work 
together  we  can  fashion  solid  legislation 
which  will  address  the  serious  policy  issues 
on  natural  gas  decontrol,  OPEC  prices,  the 
role  conservation  and  renewable  energy  re- 
sources will  play  in  the  future,  and  the 
prices  which  utility  customers  will  pay  for 
their  service. 

While  I  am  not  so  naive  to  believe  that 
the  Interests  of  every  group  are  Identical,  I 
do  believe  that  the  divergent  groups  have 
for  the  most  part  essentially  compatible  ob- 
jectives. Difficult  tasks  confront  us,  but  I 
believe  that  constructive  solutions  can  be 
fashioned  if  we  cooperate  and  work  openly 
with  each  other.  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  you  in  the  months  ahead.* 
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BLIND  ETE  ON  CENTRAL 
AMERICA 


HON.  CL  WnUAM  WHITEHURST 

orvnonnA 

nf  THX  Houss  or  rkprxsemtativbs 

Thursday,  April  21, 1983 

•  Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
must  confess  that  I  am  seriously  con- 
cerned over  the  deteriorating  situation 
in  Central  America.  Indeed,  few  issues 
during  my  tenure  in  the  Congress 
have  caused  me  to  be  so  deeply  dis- 
turbed. I  regard  the  train  of  events 
now  being  set  in  motion  as  having  the 
potential  for  great  national  calamity 
for  the  United  States.  When  the  truth 
dawns  later,  as  I  believe  it  surely  will, 
there  will  be  an  outpouring  of  anger 
and  bitterness  from  the  American 
people  over  our  failure  to  exercise 
courage  and  commonsense  when  we 
had  the  opportunity. 

George  Will,  in  his  column  in  the 
April  21  edition  of  the  Washington 
Post,  has  clearly  outlined  the  nature 
and  the  depth  of  the  problem  we  face, 
and  I  hope  it  will  be  tsiken  to  heart  by 
my  colleagues.  It  is  stUl  not  too  late  to 
reverse  what  he  describes  as  "the  slide 
into  paralysis,"  but  we  do  not  have 
much  time  left,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  heed  his  words  and  consider 
the  facts,  and  act  in  what  is  truly  the 
best  interest  of  the  United  States. 

BUKB  E^TX  OH  CKHTRAL  AMERICA 

To  begin,  a  two-<iuestion  quiz. 

First  Question:  since  detente  was  codified 
at  the  Nixon-Brezhnev  summit  in  1973,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  forced  a  nuclear  alert  by 
threatening  to  intervene  with  troops  in  the 
October  1973  war  in  the  Middle  East  (a  war 
incited  and  financed  by  the  Soviet  Union); 
has  organized  and  financed  the  destruction 
of  the  Paris  accords  and  a  U.S.  ally;  has  in- 
tervened with  Cubans  and  others  in  Angola, 
Ethiopia,  Yemen.  Cambodia,  Nicaragua  and 
El  Salvador;  has  Invaded  Afghanistan;  has 
orchestrated  the  crushing  of  Poland;  has 
made  a  mockery  of  the  Helsinld  agreements; 
has  repeatedly  violated  the  Informally 
agreed-to  threshold  test  ban  treaty  (al- 
though we  even  changed  the  way  we  meas- 
ure violations,  in  an  effort  to  avoid  the  need 
to  make  protests  that  would  dampen  de- 
tente); has  tried  to  murder  the  pope;  is  vio- 
lating the  terms  of  SALT  II  (an  amazing 
(eat,  considering  that  SALT  II  is  a  tissue  of 
loopholes  and  ambiguities);  is  funding  and 
organ  tiring  terrorism  worldwide;  and  is  con- 
tinuing an  arms  buildup  unambiguously  de- 
signed for  political  Intimidation  and  mili- 
tary aggression.  The  first  quiz  question  is: 
why  is  there  a  "return  to  the  Cold  War"? 

Answer:  President  Reagan  gave  a  speech 
referring  to  the  Soviet  Union  as  an  evil 
empire. 

Second  question:  the  Soviet  Union  has  an 
army  brigade  (2,600-3.000  men),  2,500  mili- 
tary advisers  (increased  500  last  year)  and 
6,000-6,000  civilian  advisers  in  Cuba.  It  gave 
CulMt  66,000  metric  tons  of  military  supplies 
in  1981.  68,000  in  1982  (worth  $1  blUion). 
Moscow's  annual  economic  aid  to  C^iba  is  $4 
bUllon  (more  than  one-quarter  of  Cuba's 
QNP).  Cuba  has  200  Mijgs.  Including  two 
squadrons  of  Mig-23  Floggers,  at  least  650 
tanks,   at   least   90   helicopters.   Including 
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MI24  attack  helicopters,  a  Koni-class  frig- 
ate, two  Foxtrot  attack  submarines,  at  least 
50  tori>edo  attack  boats,  two  amphibious  as- 
sault ships.  A  Grenada  minister  says  Cuba 
will  use  Grenada's  new  airport  when  supply- 
ing Cuttans  in  Africa.  Cuba,  with  one-sev- 
enth of  Mexico's  population,  has  military 
forces  twice  the  size  of  Mexico's.  The  Soviet 
Union  is  giving  20  times  more  military  as- 
sistance to  C^ba  than  the  United  States  is 
giving  to  all  of  Latin  America.  In  the  newest 
Soviet  satellite,  Nicaragua,  39  percent  of  all 
males  over  18  are  In  uniform,  and  the 
regime  Intends  to  build  a  250,000-person 
armed  force,  so  one  in  10  Nicaraguans  will 
soon  be  in  the  military  or  militia.  (All  of 
Honduras'  security  forces  total  20,000.  El 
Salvador's  total  32,000).  Nicaragua's  regime 
has  built  36  new  military  bases  and  garri- 
sons (the  previous  regime  had  13).  Nicara- 
guan  pilots  and  mechanics  are  being  trained 
in  Bulgaria.  The  regime  has  received,  so  far, 
50  Soviet  tanks,  1,000  East  German  trucks. 
100  anlt-aircraft  guns,  Soviet  152-milllmeter 
howitzers  with  a  range  of  17  miles.  Cuba  has 
4,000  to  5,000  civilian  advisers  in  Nicaragua, 
plus  2,000  military  and  security  advisers. 
There  also  are  East  Germans,  Bulgarians, 
North  Koreans,  Soviets  and  members  of  the 
PLC.  The  second  quiz  question  is:  about 
what  in  Central  America  does  Congress 
seem  most  worried? 

Answer,  fifty-five  U.S.  trainers  In  El  Sal- 
vador. 

Events  in  Central  America  are  spinning 
rapidly  toward  a  decisive  moment  in  U.S. 
history.  None  of  the  fictions  that  were  used 
to  rationalize  acceptance  of  defeat  in  Viet- 
nam can  be  used  regarding  Central  America. 
The  tiireat  there  is  close,  clear  and  Indispu- 
tably commiuilst.  There  the  United  States 
will  show— will  learn— whether  it  is  any 
longer  capable  of  asserting  the  will  a  great 
power  requires,  or  whether  the  slide  into  pa- 
ralysis is  Irreversible. 

Governments  such  as  Costa  Rica's  and 
Panama's  are  listening  as  congressional 
complaints  mount.  The  complaints  are 
against  U.S.  assistance  to  armed  opponents 
of  Nicaragua's  Stalinists,  and  about  even 
minimal  aid  for  the  democratlcaUy  elected 
government  of  El  Salvador  that  is  under 
attack  from  forces  that  are  extensions, 
through  Nicaragua  and  Cuba,  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  conjunction  of  these  complaints  can 
mean,  in  effect,  the  extension  of  the  Brezh- 
nev doctrine  in  this  hemisphere.  That  is, 
communist  attacks  on  a  regime  leech  away 
the  regime's  legitimacy,  and  produce  pres- 
sures for  negotiations  aimed  at  "power-shar- 
ing" with  Stalinists  who  do  not  believe  in 
sharing  power.  But  a  communist  regime, 
however  freshly  planted  and  dependent  on 
foreign  totalitarlans,  as  in  Nicaragua,  must 
be  treated  as  legitimate  and  irreversible. 

There  is  a  war  raging,  and  If  all  the  sub- 
stantial, determined  military  assistance  Is 
one-way,  there  can  be  but  one  result.  The 
result  will  be  a  communist  Central  America, 
and  an  Iran  Just  a  wade  across  the  Rio 
Orande.« 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  JAMES  MONROE 
HIGH  SCHOOL 


HON.  HOWARD  L  HERMAN 

or  CAUFORNIA 
in  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTA'TIVES 

Thursday.  April  21,  1983 

•  Mr.  HERMAN.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  offer  my 
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congratulations  to  the  students,  facul- 
ty, staff,  alumni,  parents,  and  friends 
of  James  Monroe  High  School  on  the 
occasion  of  the  school's  25th  anniver- 
sary. 

James  Monroe  High  School,  in  Se- 
pulveda.  Calif.,  opened  its  doors  to  the 
community  in  1958.  Since  that  time, 
the  school  has  distinguished  itself  in 
many  ways,  producing  many  fine  grad- 
uates and  making  significant  contribu- 
tions to  the  San  Fernando  Valley  area 
which  it  serves. 

Monroe  offers  a  very  strong  academ- 
ic program,  including  foreign  lan- 
guages, honors  and  advanced  place- 
ment courses,  and  occupational  train- 
ing programs.  Many  of  Monroe's  grad- 
uates have  gone  on  to  attend  the 
finest  colleges  and  universities  In  the 
country.  In  addition,  the  school  has 
had  winners  in  State  and  national  con- 
tests, and  has  recently  sent  a  repre- 
sentative to  participate  in  the  U,S. 
Senate  youth  program. 

James  Monroe  High  School  also  has 
an  outstanding  record  in  athletics. 
Monroe  teams  have  won  numerous 
city  g3rmnastic  titles  and  city  baseball 
championships.  At  one  time,  the 
school  held  a  string  of  nine  consecu- 
tive league  track  and  field  titles. 

The  school  band  was  the  first  from 
any  Los  Angeles  area  high  school  to 
march  in  the  world  famous  Rose 
Parade  in  1966. 

Among  the  outstanding  individuals 
who  have  graduated  from  James 
Monroe  High  School  are  Doug  De- 
Cinces,  star  third  baseman  for  the 
California  Angels,  and  Academy 
Award  nominee  Debra  Winger. 

On  May  14,  1983,  James  Monroe 
High  School  wlU  be  holding  its  25th 
anniversary  celebration.  I  congratulate 
all  those  associated  with  this  fine 
school,  and  wish  Monroe  High  the  best 
of  luck  in  the  future.* 


April  21, 1983 


THE  PLO  OBSTACLE 


HON.  BARBARA  A.  MIKULSKI 

or  MARTLAIfD 
IN  THZ  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  21,  1983 

•  Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  submit  for  the  Record 
an  article  that  appeared  on  the  edito- 
rial page  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  on 
April  15.  The  article  is  an  especially  in- 
sightful commentary  on  the  state  of 
affairs  in  the  Middle  East  and  current 
U.S.  initiatives  to  achieve  peace  in  the 
area.  I  highly  recommend  that  my  col- 
leagues take  time  to  review  the  article. 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  April  15, 
19831 

Tax  PLO  Obstacle 
Wishful  thinkers  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment, frantically  chasing  after  any  glimmer 
of  hope  for  Middle  East  negotiations,  are 
trying  to  resurrect  President  Reagan's  Initi- 
ative for  the  West  Bank  and  the  Gaza  Strip. 


But  the  inltiaUve.  rejected  by  Israel  and 
most  recently  by  Jordan's  King  Huasein.  is 
doomed  to  failure  unlen  the  FLO  abandons 
everything  it  liaa  ever  stood  for. 

The  Reavui  plan,  well-intended,  aimed  at 
providing  self-government  for  West  Bank 
and  Gaia  Arabs  without  threatening  Israeli 
security.  Mr.  Reagan  recognised  that  Israel 
would  never  countenance  a  PLO  state  on  its 
borders,  so  he  embraced  the  Israeli  Labor 
Party's  idea  of  a  self-governing  Arab  regime 
somehow  connected  with  Jordan.  It  would 
presumably  be  up  to  Jordan  to  police  the 
West  Bank  and  make  sure  it  didn't  become  a 
PLO  terrorist  and  military  base  against 
Israel. 

But  what  Mr.  Reagan  failed  to  reckon 
with  was  the  continuing  Intransigence  of 
the  PLO  and  its  continuing  capacity  to 
cause  misery  for  any  Arab  leader  who  works 
toward  an  acconunodatlon  with  Israel.  King 
Hussein  learned  all  he  had  to  know  last  Sat- 
urday when  Yasser  Arafat  failed  to  deliver 
PLO  support  for  Jordan's  entering  in  the 
negotiations.  We  doubt  that  the  softer  line 
Mr.  Arafat  espoused  two  days  ago  will 
change  the  king's  mind. 

This  failure  confirmed  once  again  what 
the  Israelis  have  always  said:  That  the  FIX) 
isn't  interested  In  self-government  for  the 
West  Bank  and  Gaza.  What  it  wants  Is  the 
obliteration  of  the  sUte  of  Israel  and  iU  re- 
placement by  a  PLO-nin  sUte  whose  flag 
would  fly  over  Haifa  and  Beersheba  and  Je- 
rusalem. And  the  assassination  over  the 
weekend  of  the  leading  Palestinian  propo- 
nent of  accommexlatlon  with  Israel  was  a 
dramatic  reminder  of  how  Palestinian  radi- 
cals deal  with  those  who  disagree  with  their 
nihilistic  phUosophies. 

Such  tactics  make  it  clear  that  federation 
with  the  West  Bank  would  be  an  enormous 
headache  for  King  Hussein.  If  he  were  to 
crack  down  too  hard  on  the  PLO  and  its 
sympathizers  on  the  West  Bank,  he  would 
risk  Sadat-style  assassination.  If  he  were  to 
let  the  PLO  pose  a  security  threat  to  Israel, 
he  would  Invite  Israeli  attacks. 

The  customary  fingers  are  now  being 
pointed  at  Israel  and  its  West  Bank  settle- 
ments policy,  when  the  real  reason  for  Jor- 
danian rejection  Is  PLO  intimidation.  In  the 
same  way,  Israel  is  blamed  for  the  break- 
down of  talks  about  withdrawing  from  Leba- 
non, when  the  real  reasons  are  the  Soviet 
military  buildup  In  Syria  and  the  tiireat  by 
Arab  governments,  particularly  the  Saudis, 
to  boycott  Lebanese  commerce  if  Lebanon 
engages  In  any  trade  with  Israel. 

Israel  has  occupied  the  West  Bank  and 
Gaza  for  more  than  15  years  now,  without  a 
single  serious  move  by  the  PLO  and  its 
backers  to  negotiate  Arab  self-rule.  It  Is 
hardly  surprising  that  pressures  within 
Israel  for  annexation  of  the  West  Bank 
grow  stronger.  And  unless  the  PI/D  ciianges 
its  tune.  It  may  soon  be  time  for  U.S.  policy 
makers  to  accept  annexation  as  a  fait  ac- 
compli.* 


WASHINGTON  POST  INTER- 
VIEWS CHICKEN  GEORGE 
POUNDER  TED  HOLMES 


HON.  PARREN  J.  MITCHELL 

or  MARTLAMS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  21.  1983 
•  Mr.  MITCHELL,  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Ted  Holmes  is  the  son  of  a 
black  day  laborer  who  never  made 
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more  than  the  minimum  wage.  He  is 
now  president  and  chief  executive  offi- 
cer of  JoloJ  Industries.  Inc..  a  minori- 
ty-owned company  fast  becoming 
known  for  its  Chicken  George  fried 
chicken  restaurants. 

Holmes,  a  Baltimore  resident,  at- 
tended San  Diego  State  on  a  basket- 
ball scholarship.  After  graduation,  he 
held  several  executive  positions  in  var- 
ious corporations.  When  he  realized  he 
would  not  make  vice  president  at  any 
of  these  companies,  he  quit  and  went 
into  business  for  himself.  Though  his 
first  attempt  ended  in  failure,  he  soon 
tuj-ned  to  franchising.  Holmes  saw  a 
future  in  fried  chicken  restaurants 
and.  in  1979,  opened  the  first  Chicken 
George  in  Baltimore.  His  franchising 
concept  met  with  rapid  acceptance. 
Last  year.  Chicken  George  restaurants 
produced  $14  million  in  sales  and  Joloj 
has  recently  been  accepted  as  a  full 
member  of  the  International  Fran- 
chise Association. 

Holmes  was  not  alone  in  ttiming  to 
franchising.  Despite  the  recession, 
businesses  ranging  from  fast  food  res- 
taurants and  hotels,  to  muffler  shops 
and  real  estate  offices,  have  turned  to 
franchising  to  distribute  their  goods 
and  services.  In  turn,  these  farsighted 
businesspersons  provide  thousands  of 
job  opportvmties  for  those  desiring  to 
go  into  business  for  themselves.  Fran- 
chising offers  people  with  limited  cap- 
ital and  experience  the  opportunity  to 
own  and  operate  prosperous  business- 
es. Managerial  training  and  assistance 
is  provided  on  an  ongoing  basis  and.  in 
many  cases,  franchisors  help  finance 
the  purchase  of  necessary  equipment. 
Franchisors  may  also  arrange  for 
property  leases  and  help  obtain  loans 
from  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion or  local  banks. 

Recently,  the  Washington  Post  pub- 
lished an  interview  with  Ted  Holmes. 
The  article  is  printed  below  and  I  com- 
mend it  to  your  attention. 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  3, 19831 
A  Racm  FOR  Onk  Mans  Success:  Guts, 

Spick  ams  IimGRATioN 
Ted   N.   Holmes,   the   force   liehlnd   the 
Ctiicken  George  restaurant  chain,  recently 
talked  to  Washington  Post  reporter  Court- 
land  Mllloy. 

Q.  How  did  you  break  out  of  the  old  pat- 
tern of  working  for  someone  else? 

A.  One  of  the  advantages  that  I  had  was  I 
was  a  ballplayer  and  I  was  extremely  com- 
petitive. I  just  wanted  to  win. 
Q.  What  was  your  game? 
A.  Basketball.  The  funny  thing  about  that 
Is  that  one  day  I  just  didn't  want  to  play 
ball  anymore.  Most  ol  the  black  guys  on 
campus  at  that  time  were  ballplayers.  They 
wanted  to  switch  into  courses  like  recreation 
or  Phys.  Ed.  I  didn't  want  to  do  that.  I 
wanted  an  education.  And  I  did  some  read- 
ing. 
Q.  What  kind  of  things? 
A  Well,  things  like  "The  Autobiography 
of  Malcolm  X"  had  a  tremendous  effect  on 
me.    The    talk   of   economic    development 
wtiich  he  was  into  after  his  prison  years. 
The  need  to  attempt  to  do  for  self. 
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Q.  What  can  you  t^  a  person  who 
racism.  In  a  time  where  people  say  race  is 
not  a  factor  anymore— "It  doesn't  matter 
now.  This  is  the  1980s"? 

A  I  turned  it  around  to  a  positive.  I  l>egan 
to  think  of  it  as  a  definite  advantage. 
Q.How? 

A  Well,  if  I  knew  black  consumers,  I  know 
what  taste  bud  he's  looking  for.  If  I  knew 
how  to  advertise  in  that  community,  what  it 
Is  that  turns  them  on.  then  I  knew  that  I 
could  get  them  to  buy  the  product.  You're 
talldng  about  a  market,  goods  and  services, 
of  $7  billion  a  year— and  some  estimates  nm 
higher  than  that.  That's  a  heck  of  a  lot  of 
money.  And  certainly  enough  for  me! 

When  I  was  doing  government  contracts  I 
knew  how  government  contractors  saw  you. 
So  I  never  went  in  to  see  them  with  a  ring 
or  even  a  watch  on.  I  never  drove  up  in  a 
late-model  automobile.  I  always  appeared 
not  to  be  too  bright,  to  ask  for  their  help  so 
that  they  would  teach  me.  And  I  was  not 
competitive  with  them.  I  used  that  to  my 
benefit. 

Q.  Did  you  wake  up  one  morning  and  Just 
decide  tliat  ciiicken  was  gonna  be  an  item? 
A  I  had  served  In  some  executive  posi- 
tions:   Inventory    control,    computer-center 
work.  Some  personnel  work.  But  I  realized 
for  those  companies  where  I  worked  I  was 
not  gonna  make  it  to  vice  president.  This 
was  in  the  early-  to  mid-'60s.  So  1  quit 
Q.  Are  we  talldng  race? 
A  Race  was  definitely  a  factor.  Back  at 
that  time,  it  was  just  after  the  riots.  Compa- 
nies as  well  as  government  were  into  Just 
hiring  blacks  as  tokens. 

I  went  into  the  temporary-help  business. 
Lost  my  shirt.  Later  I  got  a  govermnent  con- 
tract to  provide  cooks  and  people  to  clean 
up  around  military  facilities. 

After  doing  that  for  a  couple  of  years, 
somehow  I  looked  and  knew  that  8-A  (the 
Small  Business  Administration  program 
that  sets  aside  a  portion  of  contracts  for  mi- 
nority firms]  was  going  to  dry  up  some  day. 
So  I  decided  to  do  some  research. 

I  took  three  guys  out  of  operations  and  I 
told  them,  "I  want  you  to  spend  six  months 
to  find  out  what  we  should  go  into."  We  did 
all  kinds  of  research.  Initially,  we  set  a 
budget  at  $100,000.  That  budget  ran  out. 
When  it  was  all  over— almost  tialf  a  million 
dollars. 

When  we  looked  at  food  service,  chicken 
Just  happened  to  pop  up.  One,  the  cost  was 
very  stable.  And  two,  in  the  early  days  we 
found  that  there  was  a  high  proportion  of 
consumers  who  were  minority  who  pur- 
chased fried  chicken.  But  we  also  noticed 
that  there  really  wasn't  any  food  you  could 
get  specifically  designed  for  that  end  of  the 
business. 
Q.  How  do  you  mean  that? 
A  No  one  had  collard  greens  in  the  fast- 
food  concept.  There  was  one  chain  in  the 
South,  Popeye's,  that  had  bisculte  and  rice. 
But  that  was  out  of  the  Louisiana  experi- 
ence. Their  chicken  product  is  extremely 
hot.  New  Orleans  has  probably  the  spiciest 
taste  buds  In  the  country.  They  were  having 
problems  In  other  areas  of  the  country. 

We  took  that  and  we  put  a  different  spice 
level.  We  put  greens  on  the  market.  We  did 
something  different  with  the  biscuits  than 
they  did.  Lemonade  specifically  prepared 
for  that  market.  We  designed  iced  tea  spe- 
cifically for  that  market.  It  took  off  like 
gangbusters.  Today  Kentucky  Pried  Chick- 
en—the largest  fried-chicken  fast-food  chain 
In  the  country— now  has  biscuits.  They  have 
rice.  Because  of  our  success  at  grabbing 
such  a  large  share  of  the  market. 
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Q.  Wu  there  any  initial  concern  that  this 
would  be  pandering  to  the  racial  stereotype? 
Or  that  people  would  reject  It  because  it  was 
black— even  in  the  black  community? 

A.  Well,  sure,  there  was  a  lot  of  that  con- 
cern. Just  recently  did  I  allow  my  picture  to 
appear  in  the  newspaper.  We  never  said 
whether  the  company  was  black,  white. 
yellow,  green  or  whatever.  We  did  a  number 
of  focus  groups  around  the  country  to  test 
the  product,  the  concept,  the  logo,  every- 
thing. Name.  We  must  have  spent  $125,000. 
When  all  the  tests  came  back,  we  changed 
our  logo.  We  had  a  picture  of  a  black  man 
holding  a  chicken  in  his  hand.  Very  good 
picture,  we  thought.  The  test  market  came 
back  that  it  was  offensive  to  whites.  Blacks 
were  afraid  that  whites  would  be  turned  off 
by  it.  I  still  to  this  day  don't  see  why,  but  we 
took  it  off. 

Q.  Was  this  a  characterization  of  Chicken 
George  himself?  Or  Just  any  black  guy? 

A.  Very  friendly  face.  His  derby  cocked  to 
the  side.  He  looked  more  Spanish  than  he 
looked  black.  But  the  focus  groups  picked  it 
up  immediately.  It  was  not  long  after  the 
"Roots"  programs,  so  it  was  fresh  in  every- 
body's mind.  Well,  we  had  some  of  the 
people  tell  us  that  they  thought  blacks 
would  be  offended  by  it. 

Q.  Blacks  were  afraid  that  whites 
wouldn't  like  it? 

A.  That's  right.  If  it  was  in  their  neighbor- 
hood, they  wanted  it  to  be  something  that 
blacks  would  like.  And  they  were  concerned 
about  how  whites  would  perceive  it. 

Q.  So  now  you  use  a  derby.  What  was  the 
reason  for  wanting  to  stay  in  the  back- 
ground as  the  owner  of  this? 

A.  WeU,  there  are  a  number  of  psychologi- 
cal studies  that  tell  you  that  blacks  still 
have  a  problem  about  successful  blacks. 
What  we  want  to  do  is  to  sell  chicken  and 
make  money.  That  was  an  obstacle  that  we 
didn't  feel  necessary  to  buck  up  against. 

Q.  Our  own  survey  shows  that  you  have 
the  best-tasting  chicken  in  the  Washington 
area.  Our  restaurant  critic  checked  it  out. 
Then  we  had  a  survey  in  the  office  and  it 
ranked  No.  1.  Of  all  the  chickens  out  there, 
on  whose  taste  buds  did  you  come  up  with 
the  secret  ingredient  for  your  chicken? 

A.  Basically  our  staff  of  about  six  people. 

Q.  Are  they  Southerners? 

A.  We  consider  all  blacks  to  be  Southern- 
ers! No.  We  used  our  native  taste  buds. 
After  that,  we  took  it  to  test  groups  around 
the  country  and  then  adjusted  the  product 
to  what  the  majority  of  them  said  that  they 
would  like.  The  product  today  is  less  spicy 
than  the  product  we  came  up  with  Initially. 

Q.  IX)  you  personally  like  chicken? 

A.  Not  anymore!  We  figured  we  cooked 
about  10,000  chickens  before  we  came  up 
with  the  final  recipe.  And  probably  about 
20.000  total  before  we  sold  the  first  piece  of 
chicken— that  was  in  the  research.  In  that 
first  10.000  pieces  of  chicken  I  must  have 
eaten  half  of  that  myself.  So  I  try  to  stay 
away  from  it  the  best  I  can. 

Q.  Now  that  you  have  become  successful 
on  your  own.  how  do  you  look  at  that  reali- 
ty? 

A.  The  best  move  I  ever  made.  One,  I 
learned  that  I  wasn't  as  sharp  as  I  thought  I 
was.  I  learned  a  lot  about  business  in  a  short 
time.  Cash  flows— I  didn't  understand  that. 
As  far  as  being  a  decision-maker,  I'd  read 
the  stuff  in  books.  That  really  doesn't  tell 
you  how  to  get  the  guts  to  do  it. 

Q.  Does  race  still  matter  now  that  you  are 
independent? 

A.  Of  course.  For  instance,  there  are  a 
number  of  malls  and  shopping  centers  in 
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the  Baltimore  and  Washington  area  that  we 
tried  to  get  into  and  can't,  even  though  we 
know  there  are  vacancies  there.  It's  Just 
that  our  target  of  market  doesn't  mix  with 
the  market  that  they  want.  They  want  cus- 
tomers, but  they  don't  want  to  nui  off— as 
they  perceive  it— the  high  end  of  that 
market.  Because  95  percent  of  our  custom- 
ers are  basically  black.  That  scares  the  hell 
out  of  them.  Even  though  our  volumes  are 
high. 

Q.  What  was  motivating  you  to  do  all  this 
stuff?  I  mean,  was  it  just  bucks? 

A.  Well,  funny  thing.  Initially  it  was 
money.  After  that,  a  sense  of  pride  came 
out. 

We  couldn't  figure  out  why— we  did  sur- 
veys and  the  most  successful  fried-chicken 
restaurants  were  in  black  areas  that  tended 
to  be  the  worst  rundown.  So  then  it  became 
a  need  to  provide  a  service.  That's  where  it 
really  took  the  turn  for  us,  I  believe.  In  all 
markets  where  we  are,  and  that's  Baltimore, 
Washington.  Philadelphia  and  Norfolk- 
soon  Chicago — our  products  are  more  ex- 
pensive and  our  sales  are  higher.  It's  basi- 
cally because  we  looked  for  a  level  of  excel- 
lence to  provide  a  community  that  never 
had  that.  The  building  was  new,  sanitation 
was  kept  up,  the  equipment  was  the  best, 
the  whole  bit.  We  provided  a  level  of  excel- 
lence and  therefore  met  a  need  within  the 
marketplace  that  had  not  been  met. 

Q.  How  did  your  failure  with  the  tempo- 
rary help  business  affect  your  motivation? 

A.  Determination.  In  1968  I  had  been 
making  close  to  $30,000  a  year.  I  was  27,  28 
years  old.  When  the  temporary  help  busi- 
ness went  under,  I  went  bankrupt,  but  I 
didn't  close  the  doors.  It  was  a  determina- 
tion not  to  admit  failure.  Have  to  go  back  to 
a  lot  of  people  who'd  told  me,  "Boy,  you're 
crazy  for  going  out  there.  You  won't  make 
any  money  and  you're  giving  up  this  lucra- 
tive position."  It  was  more  pride  than  any- 
thing. And  with  that  pride  the  determina- 
tion to  stick  it  out. 

Q.  The  people  around  you  saying  to  not 
take  the  chance— you're  going  to  bomb. 
Why  is  it  that  so  many  people  don't  think 
that  the  black  businessman  will  make  it? 

A.  Let's  go  to  my  case.  My  father  never 
made  more  than  minimum  wage.  He  washed 
cars.  Worked  In  foundries  most  of  his  life. 
Really  hard  labor.  My  father  had  basically  a 
third  grade  education,  from  South  Carolina. 

We  moved  to  Pennsylvania.  We  lived  for 
the  most  part  in  a  ghetto.  In  the  black  com- 
munity, success  is  some  guy  who  is  a  fore- 
man. Low-risk  kinds  of  things.  The  position 
in  corporate  America  I  reached  was  the  pin- 
nacle at  that  time  for  blacks— to  get  the  Job, 
office,  telephone,  benefits— things  we've 
never  had  before.  That's  one  of  the  main 
reasons. 

The  other  reason  is  that  blacks  ever  since 
slavery  have  always  had  tendencies  to  go  up 
and  come  down.  From  1880  to  1010  there 
were  more  black  businesses  in  this  country 
than  ever  before  in  history,  even  today. 
There  were  something  like  72  black  banks  in 
this  country.  There  were  more  retail  estab- 
lishments than  today.  Well,  in  1010.  1912 
the  cotton  depression  hit.  Then  in  the  '30s 
the  other  Depression  Just  iuiocked  all  that 
out.  It  didn't  get  started  heavy  again  until 
the  '60s.  I  guess  it  started  with  Kennedy  but 
really  pushed  during  the  Nixon  years  under 
that  so-caUed  black  capitalism. 

In  the  Baltimore  area  you  may  be  talking 
three  or  four  black  millionaires  and  really 
not  the  super-millionaires.  Atlanta  may 
have  18, 1  think.  Chicago  has  something  like 
22.  But  you  will  find  that  where  the  black 
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mUUonaires  are.  are  those  areas  which  are 
still  very  much  where  segregation  exists. 
Case  in  point,  more  black  millionaires  in 
Chicago— and  I'm  not  talking  about  baseball 
players.  I'm  talking  about  black  business- 
men. Chicago— very  segregated  city.  With 
very  clear  lines  of  demarcation.  Blacks  tend 
to  shop  in  one  area  and  they  don't  go  across 
the  street.  Whites  tend  to  do  the  same.  It's 
an  unwritten  law. 

Q.  Is  segregation  a  good  thing,  then,  for 
black  business? 

A.  I  would  say  yes.  But  I  would  qualify 
that  by  saying  that  the  word  "segregation" 
may  be  a  little  harsh.  I  think  "community- 
minded"  might  be  a  better  term.  There 
were,  all  across  this  country,  flourishing 
black  shopping  areas  prior  to  desegregation 
laws  in  the  '50s  and  '608.  Once  we  started 
shopping  everywhere,  those  businesses  Just 
melted  away. 

Q.  You  broke  out  of  this  thing- how  old 
were  you? 

A.  For  most  of  my  life  I  lived  in  an  alley- 
Park  Alley.  I  didn't  move  away  from  there 
until  I  was  about  14.  Then  I  moved  to  an- 
other alley.  I  lived  there  until  the  time  I 
went  to  college.  Always  lived  in  alleys. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  to  college? 

A.  Basketball  scholarship.  The  only  way  I 
could  have  gotten  there.  I  got  involved  in 
the  civil  rights  movement  after  the  riots  of 
'67. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  riots? 

A.  Uh,  yes,  but  that's  not  something  Td 
like  to  talk  about. 

I  got  some  Jobs  just  because  I  was  black. 
Of  course,  I  had  the  advantage  of  an  educa- 
tion that  my  father  did  not  have.  I  had  ex- 
posure that  my  father  did  not  have.  And  I 
didn't  have  anything.  I  therefore  didn't 
have  that  much  to  lose. 

Q.  Many  of  the  more  successful  blacks 
have  started  from  the  bottom.  Is  that  an 
asset? 

A.  Oh,  yes.  The  guy  who  starts  on  the 
bottom  knows  what  it's  like  at  the  bottom 
and  he  knows  it's  not  that  bad.  The  guy 
who  starts  up  at  the  top  or  in  the  middle, 
you  know,  that's  the  worst  thing  in  the 
world— failure— to  him.  But  if  you  know 
what  it's  like,  you  say,  jeez,  if  all  of  this 
cnmibled  tomorrow  for  some  reason,  I  could 
start  driving  a  cab  or  I  could  drive  a  truck  or 
sweep  streets.  I  kno-v  I'd  find  another  Job, 
and  it  woiild  probably  be  with  some  small 
guy  who  has  a  company.  I  could  help  him 
grow. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  your  resources?  You 
mentioned  that  you  had  saved. 

A.  Yeah,  I  did  about  five  years,  I  guess,  of 
government  contracts.  It  was  a  multimillion- 
dollar  operation  for  those  years,  and  I  paid 
myself  basically  around  $18,000  a  year, 
when  I  could  have  paid  myself  much  more. 

Q.  Was  that  hard  to  do? 

A.  Extremely  hard— and  that's  why  I  went 
through  a  divorce!  (Laughter.)  Just  had  to 
do  without.  Because  I  devoted  so  much  time 
to  work,  there  was  no  time  to  go  out  and 
buy  new  clothes  and  do  anything  you  nor- 
mally do  with  your  friends. 

Q.  The  current  political  climate  has  it 
that  what  you're  doing  now  is  the  most  im- 
portant thing  for  blacks  to  be  about.  What 
is  the  importance  of  a  black  economic  base? 

A.  I  sincerely  believe  in  independence  as 
much  as  possible.  We  Just  don't  have  the 
economic  resources  to  make  a  real  impact 
on  that  political  system.  No  community  can 
grow  without  an  economic  l}ase. 

Now.  how  do  you  do  that?  You  do  it 
through  not  so  much  looking  at  today,  but 
the  future.  We  are  moving  into  an  informa- 


tion society.  In  the  next  10  years  it's  been 
predicted  that  there  are  going  to  be  more 
main  millionaires  made  in  this  country  than 
ever  before— and  that's  going  to  be  In  auto- 
mation, in  software,  in  programs  we  dream 
up.  It's  not  going  to  require  the  tremendous 
amounts  of  money.  The  imagination  is 
going  to  be  very  important  for  those  of  us 
who  are  able  to  keep  our  heads  clear  and 
unfogged  with  drugs. 

Q.  Why  do  you  mention  keeping  drugs  out 
of  117  Is  that  a  problem? 

A.  It's  a  problem  with  society  as  a  whole.  I 
expect  within  that  10  years  for  drugs  to  be 
legalized,  such  as  marijuana.  So  for  those  of 
us  who  are  able  to  keep  that  mind-in-a-fog 
from  happening,  we'll  have  a  greater  chance 
of  economic  success. 

Q.  You  look  like  a  conservative,  solid  guy. 
Nothing  flashy.  StUl.  you've  taken  risks 
worth  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.  Is 
there  anything  in  your  background  that 
says  you  were  going  to  go  for  it? 

A.  Yeah.  Most  of  the  schools  that  I  at- 
tended were  integrated  schools.  When  I  say 
integrated.  I  mean  maybe  30  or  40  blacks 
out  of  2,000  or  3,000.  So  the  things  that  ap- 
peared to  mean  success  to  me  were  those 
who  lived  in  white  areas  and  those  who 
dressed  a  certain  way— Ivy  League.  So  I 
tried  to  emulate  those  things. 

And  fortunately  or  unfortunately,  it  tends 
to  rub  off.  It  became  a  competitive  thing. 
The  guys  I  went  to  school  with,  I  became 
Jealous  of  them.  For  a  long  time  I  said, 
"You  made  it  because  you're  white,"  and 
"His  uncle  did  this  for  him."  In  some  cases 
that  was  true  and  in  some  cases  it  was  not 
true.  But  I  believed  that  in  many  cases  I  was 
Just  as  good  as  those  guys  and  could  do  Just 
as  well. 

So  a  lot  of  it  was  competitive— as  well  as  a 
little  bit  of  personal  greed!  (Laughter). 

Q.  You  have  a  good  sense  of  humor.  Is 
that  a  necessary  ingredient  for  survival? 

A.  Yeah.  I  think  you  get  to  the  point  that 
you're  willing  to  admit  that  you  have  made 
mistakes  and  laugh  about  them.  And  to 
learn  from  'em.  You  go  through  a  period 
when  you  go  from  Independence  to  responsi- 
bility to  maturity  and  then  on  to  wisdom. 
Which   hopefully  we   get  to— some  of  us 
never  get  there— but  hopefully  somewhere 
between  the  ages  of  45  and  65.  At  the  stage 
of   wisdom,    that's   where   true   happiness 
comes  in,  t^ecause  you  can  look  back  at  it  all 
and  laugh  alx>ut  it. 
Q.  How  old  are  you  now? 
A.  43. 
Q.  43.  Two  years  away  from  wisdom.9 
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tions  of  business  and  government  of- 
fices depend. 

The  three  decades  since  1952  have 
brought  changes  to  the  secretarial 
profession.  Automation  and  the 
women's  rights  movement  have  had  an 
impact.  Spearheaded  from  within  the 
ranks  of  professional  secretaries  has 
come  a  greater  sense  of  professional- 
ism. 

The  purpose  of  Professional  Secre- 
taries Week  is  twofold:  To  increase 
public  awareness  of  the  vital  role 
played  by  secretaries  in  business,  in- 
dustry, education,  government,  and 
the  professions;  and  to  reaffirm  the 
dedication  of  secretaries  to  profession- 
al performance  of  their  responsibil- 
ities. 

Professional  Secretaries  Week  has 
been  acknowledged  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  by  Presidents  and 
Prime  Ministers  and  by  State,  Provin- 
cial, county,  and  municipal  govern- 
ments. Observance  of  Professional 
Secretaries  Week  is  increasing  in  other 
countries  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  invite  all  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  recognizing  the 
vitally  important  job  performed  by 
secretaries  and  I  encourage  my  fellow 
Members  to  take  a  few  moments  to  say 
"well  done"  to  those  men  and  women 
whose  hard,  diligent  work  serve  all  of 
us  so  well.* 
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Israel,  the  land  of  milk  and  honey, 
was  once  an  arid  desert.  Through  the 
wonders  of  Israeli  technological  ad- 
vancement in  the  fields  of  science  and 
agriculture,  the  once  barren  desert  is 
blooming  with  flowers,  producing  an 
abimdance  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  and 
thriving  with  kibbutz  settlements. 

Israel  is  the  fortress  of  peace  in  the 
Middle  East.  Israel,  more  than  any 
other  nation  in  the  Middle  East 
region,  wants  to  live  in  harmony  with 
her  neighbors.  We  must  insure,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  United  States  con- 
tinues to  support  Israel  economically 
and  militarily.  For  the  last  35  years, 
Israel  has  fought  an  uphill  battle  of 
survival  but  had  the  vision  to  plant 
roots  and  watch  them  grow.  For  such 
a  young  country,  Israel's  achievements 
deserve  our  honor  and  respect.  Let  us 
hope  that  by  the  next  Israel  Inde- 
pendence Day  there  will  be  real  peace 
throughout  the  Middle  East.* 


PROFESSIONAL  SECRETARIES 
WEEK— APRIL  24-30.  1983 

HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

or  HEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESKNTATTVBS 

Thursday,  Apnl  21,  1983 
•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  that  the  week  of  April 
24-30,  1983,  is  Professional  Secretaries 
Week,  with  the  intervening  Wednes- 
day designated  as  Secretaries  Day,  as 
sponsored  by  the  Professional  Secre- 
taries International.  Secretaries  Week 
was  inaugurated  in  1952  by  Commerce 
Secretary  Charles  Sawyer  to  recognize 
the  American  secretary  upon  whose 
skills,  loyalty,  and  efficiency  the  func- 


ISRAEL  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  SMITH 

OFFi:X>RII)A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  21.  1983 
•  Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  with  great  pride  and  honor  for  me 
and  my  family  that  this  week  marks 
the  35th  anniversary  of  Israel's  Inde- 
pendence. The  Jewish  people  suffered 
many  hardships,  lived  in  ghettos  in 
foreign  lands,  and  were  subjected  to 
purges  and  pogroms.  With  the  cre- 
ation of  the  State  of  Israel  35  years 
ago,  a  long  awaited  dream  was  fulfilled 
in  the  realization  of  a  homeland  for 
the  Jewish  people. 

Today,  this  homeland,  the  State  of 
Israel  is  the  only  true  democracy  in 
the  region.  The  United  States  and 
Israel  have  shared  a  deep  and  lasting 
friendship  these  last  35  years.  We 
share  the  same  goals  and  democratic 
principles.  Our  peoples  are  free  to  live, 
work,  vote,  demonstrate,  and  commu- 
nicate with  their  governments.  The  Is- 
raelis have  suffered  bombardments 
and  hostilities  from  their  neighbors 
and  survived.  Any  people  that  can 
withstand  the  desecration  of  holy 
days,  the  Yom  Kippur  war,  the  6-day 
War,  border  invasions,  the  Israeli 
Olympic  team  massacre  in  Munich, 
and  other  atrocities  and  stiU  remain 
strong  and  united  should  be  commend- 
ed for  their  faith,  courage  and  deter- 
mination. 


ANATHEMA  TO  SOME  ALLIES:  BI- 
PARTISAN CABAL  ASSAILS  IM- 
MORALITY OF  CEEEMICAL 
ARMS 


HON.  SAM  GEJDENSON 

or  cowwBCTictrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  AprU  21,  1983 

•  Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
number  of  my  colleagues  have  recent- 
ly expressed  a  great  interest  in  the  ad- 
ministration's request  for  funding  of 
the  new  production  of  binary  chemical 
weapons.  Over  70  Members  have  al- 
ready cosponsored  H.R.  822,  a  bill  to 
delete  funding  for  the  production  of 
nerve  gas.  It  is  our  hope  that  the  ad- 
ministration will  recognize  the  tre- 
mendous opposition  to  U.S.  production 
of  additional  stocks  of  nerve  gas  and 
withdraw  their  request  of  $158  million 
for  fiscal  year  1984. 

The  cosponsors  of  H.R.  822  do  sup- 
port funding  for  protective  equipment 
and  research  and  development. 

In  the  interest  of  aU  those  who  wish 
to  leam  more  about  our  efforts  to  stop 
this  new  generation  of  nerve  gas  from 
being  produced  I  heartily  recommend 
an  article  from  Defense  Week.  I  would 
like  to  insert  this  article  into  today's 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom  Defense  Week.  Mar.  28. 19831 
Amatrema    to    Some    Allies:    Bipahtisaii 

Cabal  Assails  Immorality  of  Chemical 

Arms 

Eight  members  of  Congress  from  both 
parties  introduced  legislation  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  last  Wednesday  to  block 
production  of  lethal  binary  chemical  weap- 
ons. The  bUl's  sponsors  are  led  by  Clement 
Zablocki,  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  who  succeeded  in  blocking  the 
Administration's  nerve  gas  request  last  year. 
The  President's  fiscal  1984  budget  asks  (158 
million  for  the  binary  program. 
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Joining  ZablocU  are  Repe.  Sam  Oejden- 
son  (Democrat  of  Connecticut),  David 
Bonior  (Democrat  of  Michigan),  Jim  Leach 
(Republican  of  Iowa),  Bob  Kastenmeier 
(Democrat  of  Wisconsin),  Les  AuCoin  (Dem- 
ocrat of  Oregon).  Bill  Green  (Republican  of 
New  York),  and  Frank  McCJloskey  (Demo- 
crat of  Indiana). 

They  base  their  opposition  to  binary 
weapons,  which  are  stored  in  separate  con- 
tainments and  mingle  into  poison  only  upon 
firing  the  rounds,  on  several  points.  First. 
they  say,  the  U.S.  already  has  adequate 
stocks  of  chemical  rounds  which  according 
to  Army  reports  are  in  top  condition  and 
ready  for  use  without  restriction.  Untested 
binaries  are  less  reliable,  they  claim,  and 
chonical  weapons  in  general  would  be  mili- 
tarily useless  against  the  heavily  protected 
Soviet  foe. 

Also,  the  congressmen  object  to  the  cost 
of  binaries— which  they  said  would  run  to 
some  $10  billion  over  the  next  several  years. 
But  cost,  according  to  Rep.  Leach,  is  not  the 
main  concern:  "Biochemical  weapons  could 
aU  too  easily  become  the  poor  man's  weap- 
ons of  mass  destruction." 

Their  main  objection,  they  said,  was  moral 
and  ethical:  and  in  support  of  their  cause 
they  enlisted  the  support  of  26  religious,  en- 
vironmental and  arms  control  groups  who 
protested  last  week  Reagan's  proposal  to 
end  the  14-year  hiatus  on  American  produc- 
tion of  chemical  weapons. 

Meanwhile,  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee published  a  staff  report  on  discussions 
with  European  leaders  noting  that  U.S.  offi- 
cials of  the  NATO  alliance  "see  NATO  in 
general,  and  Northern  Norway  In  particular, 
as  vulnerable  to  Soviet  chemical  attack." 
But  the  staff  said  NATO  doctrine  "calls  for 
reliance  on  conventional  and  nuclear  deter- 
ence  to  CW  use.  coupled  with  a  capacity  to 
employ  lethal  chemical  weapons  in  retalia- 
tion, in  a  limited  fashion." 

It  is  politically  Impossible  to  deploy  the 
new  binary  weapons  in  Ehirope— a  point 
which  renders  them  useless,  according  to 
the  new  bill's  sponsors. 

"E!uropean  officials  were  unanimous  in 
the  view  that  n.S.  proposals  to  increase  or 
even  replace  current  CW  stocks  In  Europe 
at  this  time  would  at  least  severely  em- 
danger,  if  not  preclude,  intermediate  nucle- 
ar force  deployment  In  Europe  should  an 
INP  arms  control  agreement  prove  impossi- 
ble," the  committee  report  maintains. 

"European  government  officials,  as  well  as 
private  security  experts  who  met  with  the 
study  mission,  stressed  that  even  In  the 
post-INP  political  atmosphere  there  would 
be  little  enthusiasm  or  willingness  on  the 
part  of  any  of  the  NATO  allies  to  accept 
binary  CW  on  their  soil.  German  officials  in 
particular  cautioned  that  CW  is  so  sensitive 
in  their  coimtry  that  a  public  debate  on  the 
issue  could  Jeopardize  their  continued  abili- 
ty to  maintain  existing  U.S.  chemical  weap- 
ons on  their  soU. 

While  the  Reagan  Administration's  strate- 
gy is  one  of  deterring  chemical  attack,  pro- 
tecting American  soldiers  with  advanced 
protective  devices,  and  negotiating  a  chemi- 
cal arms  control  treaty,  the  plan  also  calls 
for  an  acceleration  of  offensive,  or  "retalia- 
tory", weapons. 

According  to  the  new  Defense  Guidance 
signed  by  Defense  Secretary  Caspar  Wein- 
berger on  March  1,  "the  objective  is  to  de- 
velop and  maintain  a  capability  with  the 
smallest  possible  stockpile  to  deny  a  CW  ini- 
tiator a  significant  military  advantage  by 
forcing  him  to  adopt  a  protective  posture." 

This  will  be  accomplished,  the  Guidance 
says,  by  "assuring  that  U.S.  forces  have  the 
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capability  to  rapidly  employ  existing  chemi- 
cal munitions  in  retaliation  worldwide  by 
fiscal  year  1985;  by  procuring  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  established.  U.S.-only  re- 
quirements for  155mm  GB-2  [nerve  gas] 
projectiles  and  the  Bigeye  bomb  by  the  end 
of  FY  1989;  by  esUbllshment  of  an  Air 
Force  technical  capability  to  develop  binary 
chemical  payloads  and  delivery  mechanisms 
for  alr-to-surface  weapons  capable  of  meet- 
ing the  1990s  retaliatory  requirements  of  all 
forces;  and  by  Army  development  of  ad- 
vanced surface-to-surface  binary  chemical 
weapons  and  agents  for  acquisition  in  the 
1990s  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  services."* 
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STUDENT  LOAN  BANKRUPTCY 
LOOPHOLE  TO  BE  CLOSED 


HON.  L  THOMAS  COLEMAN 

opmssoou 

nf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday,  April  21, 1983 

•  Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  today  introducing  a  bill 
that  is  desperately  needed  to  close  a 
loophole  in  the  Bankruptcy  C(xle  that 
currently  allows  students  to  avoid 
paying  back  thousands  of  dollars  in 
their  Federal  student  loans. 

Each  year  himdreds  of  students  de- 
clare bankruptcy  under  chapter  13  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Code  and  avoid  repay- 
ing their  Federal  guaranteed  student 
loans  (GSL's)  or  national  direct  stu- 
dent loans  (NDSL's).  These  people 
have  beaten  out  their  loan  obligations 
through  chapter  13  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Code,  which  permits,  rather  than  com- 
mancis,  the  debtor  to  provide  for  credi- 
tors, secured  or  unsecured,  and  allows 
debtors  to  keep  a  substantial  portion 
of  their  assets  imder  repayment  plans 
approved  by  the  courts.  Although 
chapter  13  is  designed  to  encourage 
debtors  with  steady  income  to  make 
partial  repayment  to  their  creditors, 
the  courts  often  are  allocating  a  very 
low  repayment  percentage  to  unse- 
cured debts,  such  as  student  loans. 
Some  bankruptcy  courts  routinely 
settle  the  student  loan  debts,  which 
often  amount  in  the  thousands  of  dol- 
lars, for  Just  a  few  cents  on  the  dollar. 
Courts  in  some  States  are  even  cancel- 
ing the  entire  student  loan  debt  for 
the  pajmient  of  $1. 

The  GSL  and  NDSL  programs  are 
intended  to  provide  loans  at  low  inter- 
est rates  to  needy  students.  They  are 
not  grants.  This  cheap  evasion  tactic 
of  not  repaying  is  depriving  the  loan 
programs  of  moneys  that  could  help 
other  needy  students  get  loans  for 
their  education  t(xiay  and  tomorrow. 
At  a  time  when  every  education  dollar 
is  being  stretched.  I  fail  to  see  why 
these  people  should  be  able  to  walk 
away  from  their  obligations. 

My  legislation  applies  the  stricter 
existing  standard  for  chapter  7  bank- 
ruptcy filings  to  chapter  13  filings. 
Under  this  legislation,  repayment 
plans  could  no  longer  be  devised  to 


write  off  significant  student  loan 
debts. 

The  higher  education  community, 
which  has  experienced  abuse  in  this 
area,  is  very  supportive  of  this  legisla- 
tion. Let  me  cite  some  examples: 

One,  from  a  general  counsel  to  a 
large  State  university: 

We  are  seeing  more  and  more  chapter  13 
cases,  it  seems  to  be  catching  on.  We  recent- 
ly had  a  court  approve  a  plan  calling  for  10- 
percent  (payment]  over  3  years  to  the  tmi- 
versity  on  a  $10,000  debt  by  a  dentist  who 
grossed  $78,000  in  her  first  year. 

Two.  from  another  university  coun- 
sel in  the  South: 

I  would  wholeheartedly  support  a  bill 
which  would  extend  the  chapter  7  bank- 
ruptcy standard  to  chapter  13  in  relation  to 
student  loans.  ...  [In  one  case  at  our  insti- 
tution, the  student's]  total  loan  was  $3,230, 
of  which  the  university  will  receive  10  per- 
cent as  payment  in  full.  In  another  case,  the 
imiversity  will  receive  15  percent  on  loans 
totalling  $4,900. 

Three,  from  a  university  counsel  In 
Texas: 

since  October  1979,  26  chapter  13  bank- 
ruptcies have  been  filed  involving  loans  of 
$25,545.  A  total  of  $34  has  been  received 
under  confirmed  chapter  13  plans. 

Four,  from  a  small  private  college  In 
the  West: 

Although  we  have  had  only  three  NDSL 
borrowers  file  for  bankruptcy  under  chapter 
13,  the  results  have  been  painfully  one- 
sided. Two  of  the  loans  were  completely  dis- 
charged, for  a  loss  of  $9,700  to  the  college. 
The  third  was  discharged  after  the  borrower 
paid  $256  on  a  balance  of  $1,300.  In  addi- 
tion, it  took  almost  2  years  to  recover  this 
amount. 

These  are  but  a  few  examples  from 
the  dozens  of  letters  I  have  received 
from  colleges  and  universities  across 
the  country.  This  problem  is  growing, 
too.  as  more  and  more  people  become 
aware  of  this  loophole  in  the  law. 

It  is  time  we  changed  the  law  to 
keep  borrowers  from  discharging  or 
paying  only  a  small  portion  of  their 
Federal  student  loans  under  chapter 
13  bankruptcies.  It  certainly  is  not  fair 
for  the  taxpayers  to  subsidize  students 
who  skip  out  on  their  obligation  to 
repay  their  Federal  loans. 

I  hope  the  Congress  will  take  speedy 
action  on  this  bUl,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  legislation.* 


DOMESTIC  VOLUNTEER  SERVICE 
ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1983 


HON.  AUSTIN  J.  MURPHY 

OP  PEmiSTLVAiriA 
nt  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  21,  1983 

•  Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  the  firm  conviction  that  many 
unmet  human  needs  across  our  coun- 
try can  be  addressed  through  volun- 
tary service  that  I  have  Introduced  the 
Domestic  Volunteer  Service  Act 
Amendments  of  1983.  This  legislation 


would  reauthorize  for  3  years  the  do- 
mestic volunteer  programs  of  the 
ACTION  agency  in  such  a  way  as  to 
direct  the  invaluable  human  resources 
of  the  Volimteers  in  Service  to  Amer- 
ica (VISTA)  toward  pressing  national 
needs,  to  further  new  and  lasting  part- 
nerships with  the  private  sector,  and 
to  strengthen  the  agency's  program 
management  and  accountability  to 
Congress  and  to  the  communities  they 
serve. 

The  changes  in  this  legislation  fall 
into  five  key  areas.  The  first  consists 
of    amendments    which    direct    the 
VISTA  program  toward  newly  emerg- 
ing    national     needs     and     realities. 
VISTA  has  a  proven  track  record  of 
over  18  years  of  addressing  the  many 
facets  of  poverty  in  oiu-  society.  These 
amendments  would  encourage  and  em- 
phasize   VISTA    involvement    in    ad- 
dressing today's  imminent  crises,  both 
short  term  and  long  term,  among  the 
homeless,  the  jobless,  the  hungry,  and 
unemployed  youth.  In  addition  to  its 
long-term  role  in  addressing  the  whole 
range  of  poverty  and  poverty-related 
problems.  These  amendments  would 
also  expand  authority  to  operate  pro- 
grams to  assist  unemployed  and  under- 
employed veterans.  And,  In  one  of  the 
most  important  changes,  these  amend- 
ments would  mandate  that  20  percent 
of  all  volunteers  l)e  60  years  of  age  or 
older,  thus  vastly  broadening  opportu- 
nities for  full-time  stipended  service 
by  seniors,  who  have  so  much  to  offer 
us  If  we  would  only  offer  them  the 
chance. 

The  second  key  area  of  change  In- 
volves the  strengthening  of  the  rela- 
tionship and  coordination  between 
ACTION  and  private  sector  volunteer 
efforts.  VISTA  statement  of  purpose 
would  be  expanded  to  emphasize 
VISTA'S  essential  role  In  mobilizing  pri- 
vate-sector resources  and  encouraging 
and  recruiting  part-time  volimteer 
service  at  the  local  level  in  antlpoverty 
efforts.  A  new  part  of  the  act  would 
provide  Increased  support  to  publlc- 
and  private-sector  volimteer  initia- 
tives, with  a  new  Associate  Director  re- 
sponsible for  liaison  with  private  vol- 
untary organizations. 

Third,  these  amencbnents  would 
make  changes  that  tighten  the. man- 
agement and  administration  of  the 
agency  and  reduce,  once  and  for  all,  its 
political  nature.  In  the  past  2  years, 
the  agency  has  become  topheavy  with 
political  noncareer  appointees,  reach- 
ing upward  of  15  percent  of  the  agen- 
cy's total  employment,  at  a  time  when 
nearly  200  long-time  career  employees 
have  been  RIF'd.  These  amendments 
would  place  a  cap  of  5  percent  on  the 
number  of  noncareer  employees  of  the 
agency.  The  number  of  Presidential 
appointees  would  be  reduced  from  six 
to  two.  Three  Associate  Directors 
would  be  specified,  with  one  responsi- 
ble for  VISTA  and  other  antlpoverty 
programs,    one    responsible    for    the 
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Older  American  Volunteer  programs, 
and  one  responsible  for  programs 
under  the  proposed  new  title  I,  part  D 
liaison  with  private  voluntary  organi- 
zations. These  amendments  would  also 
clarify  the  line  of  delegation  of  au- 
thority in  event  of  the  absence  of  the 
ACTION  Director. 

The  fourth  key  area  of  changes  con- 
sists of  those  which  expand  local  con- 
trol over  VISTA  projects.  The  amend- 
ments would  mandate  that  all  poten- 
tial VISTA  projects  show,  at  the  time 
of  application,  evidence  of  local  sup- 
port for  the  project,  in  addition  to  the 
already  mandated  Governors'  approv- 
al. The  amendments  would  also  re- 
quire that  the  ACTION  Director  pre- 
scribe, through  regulations,  a  continu- 
ing mechanism  for  XoceJi  participation 
by  VISTA  program  beneficiaries  in  the 
planning,  development,  and  implemen- 
tation of  local  projects. 

The  last  area  of  changes  consists  of 
those  which  insiu-e  greater  account- 
ability of  ACTION  and  VTSTA  to  Con- 
gress, program  grantees  and  benefici- 
aries,  and  the  public  at  large.  The 
amendments     would     eliminate     the 
ACTION  Director's  authority  to  waive 
the    45-day    congressional    review    of 
final  regulations  and  the  Director's  au- 
thority to  promulgate  new  regulations 
without    a    30-day    public    comment 
period.      The      amendments      would 
expand  procedures  for  suspension  or 
termination  of  grants,  to  allow  grant- 
ees reasonable  notice  and  the  opportu- 
nity of  a  fuU  and  fair  hearing.  The 
amendments  would  mandate  that  all 
title  I,  part  C  demonstration  grants 
and  contracts  be  awarded  competitive- 
ly, with  the  criteria  and  availability  of 
funds   made    public    for   both    these 
grants  and  those  under  the  new  title  I, 
part    D.    Finally,    the    amendments 
would  mandate  biennial  evaluations  of 
all   programs,   including   evidence   of 
compliance    with    the    legislative    re- 
quirement that  benefits  and  services 
be     distributed     equitobly     between 
urban  and  rural  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  these 
amendments  represent  a  comprehen- 
sive program  which  accepts  the  Presi- 
dent's own  challenge  to:  "count  upon 
voluntary  strength  as  we  turn  from 
government  doing  for  us  what  we  can 
best  do  for  ourselves."  The  VISTA 
program  embodies  this  principle  to 
such  an  extent  that  It  is  with  some 
surprise  and  dismay  that  we  view  the 
repeated  attempts  of  the  President's 
appointees  to  eliminate  the  program. 
Indeed,  the  administration  sometimes 
gets  caught  in  its  own  web  of  contra- 
dictions. Just  2  months  ago,  President 
Reagan  found  himself  praising  the 
work  of  VISTA  volunteers  in  a  north 
Texas  food  bank  warehouse,  saying:  "I 
can't  think  of  a  more  effective  private 
and  public  partnership  than  this  food 
bank."  And  I  can't  think  of  a  better 
endorsement  for  the  work  of  VISTA. 
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Over  the  years,  VISTA  has  received 
congressional  support  in  large  part  be- 
cause of  its  cost  effectiveness.  In 
return  for  annual  sup]?ort  costs  of 
about  $6,800  per  volunteer,  the  Nation 
receives  much  more  than  the  impor- 
tant value  of  providing  self-help 
upward  mobility  to  the  individual  vol- 
unteer, all  of  whom  are  now  recr\ilted 
to  serve  in  their  own  low-inc!ome  com- 
munities. More  than  75  percent  of  all 
VISTA  projects  are  carried  on  by  the 
communities  after  the  volunteer  fin- 
ishes his  or  her  term.  And  the  average 
volunteer  mobilizes  nearly  $25,000  in 
other  community  resources  for  the 
project,  while  recruiting  a  dozen  or 
more  <»mmimity  volunteer  helpers. 

Despite  being  managed  by  an  admin- 
istration which  opiTOses  the  program, 
VISTA  success  stories  continue  across 
the  country.  The  Miami  Herald,  for 
example,  rejwrted  last  year  the  out- 
standing achievements  of  a  now-closed 
VISTA   project   helping   refugees   in 
Florida.    Over    an    18-month    period, 
some    51    VISTA    volunteers    served 
15,462  cUents.  solicited  $57,620  of  do- 
nations, placed  280  refugees  in  jobs, 
attracted  more  than  1,000  conmiunity 
volunteers,   and   pr<xiuced   a   Creole- 
English  handbook   for  Haitian  refu- 
gees. In  my  own  congressional  district. 
VISTA    volunteers    assigned    to    the 
Beaver  Coimty  literacy  program  did 
the  outreach  necessary  to  bring  hun- 
dreds of  functionally  Illiterate  adults 
into    a    learning    experience     which 
opened  new  horizons  in  their  lives,  and 
generated  scores  of  community  volun- 
teers who  otherwise  would  not  have 
become  Involved.  VISTA  volunteers  as- 
signed to  the  Pittsburgh  community 
foodbank  perform  the  vital  task  of  so- 
liciting and  collecting  private  sector 
donations,  coordinating  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  food  and  commodities  and 
reaching  out  Into  the  conmiunity  to 
make  sure  the  food  reaches  those  In 
greatest   need.   The   volunteers   have 
permitted  a  tripling  of  the  amount  of 
food  distributed  by  the  foodbank  this 
year  over  last  year. 

VISTA  projects  can  achieve  such  re- 
soimdlng  success  because  VISTA  rep- 
resents a  quantum  leap  beyond  the 
usual  private-sector  voluntarism.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Gallup  poll  and  other 
surveys,  a  large  percentage  of  the 
American  public  does  volunteer  work 
in  one  form  or  another.  However,  most 
of  that  work  takes  place  very  close  to 
home,  lacks  any  antlpoverty  focus,  and 
consumes  only  an  hour  or  two  per 
week  or  per  month.  In  contrast, 
VISTA  volunteers  work  full-time  and 
make  1  year's  conunltment  to  their 
projects,  with  nearly  one-third  of  all 
volunteers  reenrolling  for  a  second 
year  of  service.  When  the  retired 
senior  volunteer  program  (RSVP)  Di- 
rector's association  was  asked  to  re- 
si>ond  to  the  administration  assertion 
that  RSVP  could  help  fill  the  gap  if 
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VISTA  were  eliminated,  the  response 
was.  absolutely  not.  because  the  hours 
involved  and  the  long-term  commit- 
ments are  so  different.  Bfany  of  the 
older  American  programs  value  VISTA 
so  greatly  that  they  consistently  m>ply 
to  have  VISTA's  assigned  to  work  with 
them. 

VISTA  represents  a  tremendous  op- 
portunity for  people  from  all  walks  of 
life  and  of  all  ages  to  provide  full-time 
service  to  their  commimities.  Even 
though  the  program  has  been  severely 
cut  over  the  past  2  years,  with  its 
funding  down  to  a  third  of  previous 
levels,  Americans  are  still  responding. 
They  are  still  applying  to  become 
VISTA'S  and  they  still  have  the  com- 
mitment to  serve.  I  ask  my  colleagues' 
support  for  H.R.  2655.  the  Domestic 
Volunteer  Service  Act  Amendments  of 
1983,  so  that  we  do  not  allow  these 
great  human  resources  to  go  un- 
tapped.* 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIA'nON  OP 
PRO- AMERICA 


HON.  HAL  DAUB 


or 


nf  THX  HOUSK  OP 


ENTATTVES 


Thunday,  April  21,  1983 

•  Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Pro-America 
begins  its  national  board  meeting  this 
weekend  in  Washington.  The  Associa- 
tion is  a  nonpartisan  organization  of 
concerned  citizens  founded  in  1933  by 
Mrs.  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

Last  year,  the  National  Association 
passed  18  resolutions  which  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues.  Be- 
cause of  their  length,  those  resolu- 
tions that  are  of  particular  concern  to 
the  Congress  follow: 

II.— StTPPOaT  THE  FEDERAL  BALANCED  BUDGET 
AMD  TAX  LIMITATIOIf  AMENDtfENT  (SJH  IIO.  68) 

Whereas  the  Federal  Balanced  Budget 
and  Tax  Limitation  Amendment  (SJR  No. 
58)  is  supported  by  many.  Including  Prof. 
Milton  Friedman,  as  the  most  effective  way 
to  control  spending  and  taxes;  and 

Whereas  SJR  No.  58  has  two  important 
provlalons:  (1)  When  Congress  enacts  a 
budget  it  must  be  balanced:  (2)  that  tax  re- 
ceipts may  not  go  up  from  one  year  to  the 
next  by  more  than  the  percentage  increase 
in  national  income:  and 

Whereas  adequate  provision  is  made  for 
special  spending  powers  In  case  of  emergen- 
cies such  as  a  declaration  of  war.  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Association 
of  Pro  America  reaffirm  resolution  IX  of 
1980  and  urge  utmost  support  for  SJR  No. 
58,  the  Federal  Balanced  Budget  and  Tax 
Limitation  Amendment,  which  is  vital  to  the 
economic  welfare  of  the  country  and  there- 
fore to  our  liberty. 

v.— SUPPORT  APGHAinSTAM'S  FREEDOM  PIGHTERS 

Whereas  Afghanistan  is  an  historic  inva- 
sion route,  the  crossroad  of  conquerors, 
today  providing  direct  access  to  the  strategi- 
cally critical  areas  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
Indian  Ocean,  resource  lifelines  to  the 
Western  World;  and 
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Wheraa  Afghan  freedom-flghterB  have 
since  1979  been  defending  themselves 
against  an  unprovoked  attack  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and,  contrary  to  media  Implication, 
have  not  been  defeated  but  have  liberated 
90%  of  the  countryside  but  cannot  fiiudly 
succeed  in  restoring  their  sovereignty  with- 
out U.S.  help;  and 

Whereas  in  total  disregard  of  internation- 
al treaties.  Genocide  is  being  carried  out  by 
means  of  napalm,  blanket  bombing, 
scorched  earth,  chemical  warfare,  poison 
gas,  "yeUow  rain,"  and  butterfly  bombs  dis- 
guised as  toys  and  loaves  of  bread  designed 
to  maim  children;  and21Whereas  the  Af- 
ghans are  in  desperate  need  of  all  kinds  of 
weapons  and  ammunition,  particularly  sur- 
face-to-air, shoulder-fired  anti-aircraft  mls- 
sUes,  as  weU  as  medicines,  food  and  other 
materials  essential  to  sustain  the  resistance; 
and 

Whereas  the  world  is  united  in  opposition 
to  the  Soviet  aggression  in  Afghanistan,  of- 
fering us  the  opportunity  to  resume  the 
leadership  role  we  have  so  sadly  neglected! 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Association 
of  Pro  America  petition  President  Reagan 
and  the  Congress  to  authorize  all  support 
necessary  to  restore  Afghanistan's  inde- 
pendence and  freedom;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Association 
of  Pro  America  urge  that  diplomatic  and 
economic  pressure  be  brought  against  the 
Soviets  to  immediately  withdraw  their 
forces. 

VII.— PROTEST  U.S.  OOVERKKEIfT  PAYMEMT  OF 
LOANS  MADE  BT  BARKS  TO  COMMUNIST  COtm- 
TRIES 

Whereas  many  Communist  countries  are, 
like  Poland,  deeply  in  debt  to  American  pri- 
vate banks;  and 

Whereas  the  U.S.  Government  has  the 
power  to  make  loan  guarantees  and  credits 
to  foreign  governments  and  has  decided  to 
pay  off  $71  million  of  the  approximately 
$1.3  billion  of  Polish  debt  to  private  banks; 
and 

Whereas  Congressman  Ron  Paul  has 
sUted,  "It  is  the  U.S.  Government,  not  the 
regimes  in  Poland  or  Russia,  which  is  being 
held  hostage  by  the  big  banks  and  their 
over-extension  of  credit  abroad";  and 

Whereas  history  has  proved  that  the 
Communist  system  is  economically  unsound 
and  cannot  provide  even  enough  food  for  its 
peoples  and  that  therefore  loans  to  these 
countries  were  a  high  risk;  and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  has  continued 
to  extend  its  hegemony  on  five  continents 
with  troops  of  its  own  and  with  surrogates 
they  could  not  afford  without  the  help  of 
Western  banks  and  business;  and 

Whereas  rebellion  and  strikes  would  be 
widespread  as  in  Poland  and  Afghanistan 
without  economic  aid  to  their  communist 
rulers;  and 

Whereas  the  callous  attitude  of  principal 
before  principle  Is  exemplified  by  David 
Rockefeller's  statement  that  he  doesn't 
"think  an  International  bank  .  .  .  ought  to 
set  Itself  up  as  a  Judge  of  what  kind  of  gov- 
ernment a  country  ought  to  have:"  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Association 
of  Pro  America  protest  the  assumption  of 
private  debt  Incurred  by  bankers  whose 
profits  are  made  at  the  expense  of  the  liber- 
ty of  others:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Association 
of  Pro  America  support  legislation  (1982— 
HJl.  414)  which  would  prohibit  the  U.S. 
Government  from  making  any  more  loan 
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guarantees  or  credit  available  for  the  bene- 
fit of  foreign  countries. 

IX.— LAW  OF  THE  SEA  TREATY 

Whereas  since  1958  when  the  United  Na- 
tions Conference  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea  met 
In  Geneva  there  have  been  international 
conferences  held  periodically  to  entrap  the 
United  States  into  a  treaty  which  would  de- 
prive us  of  minerals  mined  from  the  ocean 
floor  by  private  enterprise  and  our  technol- 
ogy (minerals  vital  to  our  economy  and  mili- 
tary defense)  while  pouring  millions  of  dol- 
lars annually  into  the  United  Nations'  treas- 
ury and  bringing  70  percent  of  the  earth's 
surface  under  U.N.  control:  and 

Whereas  former  presidents  actively  sup- 
ported this  giveaway  of  strategic  deposits 
until  President  Reagan  in  March  1981  diplo- 
matically recalled  our  delegation  and  indefi- 
nitely postponed  the  conference  for  further 
study  and  analysis  of  its  lienefits  to  our 
nation;  and 

Whereas  on  January  30,  1983,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  United  SUtes  wlU  resume 
participation  in  treaty  negotiations  on  the 
Law  of  the  Sea  in  Jamaica  to  create  an 
international  authority,  with  title  to  all  sea 
beds,  consisting  of  an  Assembly  where  we 
would  have  only  one  out  of  155  votes,  a 
Council  of  36  members  with  no  guarantee  of 
our  representation,  a  Secretariat,  and  an 
International  Tribunal,  the  expenses  of 
which  would  be  paid  by  each  nation  in  pro- 
portion to  its  contribution  to  the  upkeep  of 
the  U.N.,  making  the  United  States'  contri- 
bution $125,000,000  a  year;  and 

Whereas  United  States  companies  would 
be  required  to  transfer  their  sophisticated 
mining  technology  to  the  Seabed  Authority 
for  common  use:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Association 
of  Pro-America  reaffirm  its  Resolution  XIII 
of  1971  and  Resolution  XI  of  1974  and  vigor- 
ously oppose  the  ratification  of  the  Law  of 
the  Sea  or  any  other  treaty  that  would  limit 
our  sovereignty  over  our  ttdjacent  ooean 
floors,  destroy  our  Sea  Bed  Mining  Industry 
and  jeopardize  our  national  security  by  cut- 
ting off  our  access  to  strategically  vital  min- 
erals and  sea  lanes. 

X.— OPPOSE  THE  TAMAL  PIPELINE 

Whereas  the  building  of  the  3600-mUe 
Tamal  pipeline,  stretching  from  Siberia  to 
Western  Germany,  is  to  be  a  cooperative 
effort  among  the  United  States,  Western 
Europe  and  Japan,  costing  $45  billion,  re- 
quiring advanced  United  States  technology 
and  using  the  virtually  slave  labor  of 
500.000  Vietnamese;  and 

Whereas,  if  built,  the  pipeline  would  make 
NATO  heavily  dependent  on  Soviet  energy 
and  provide  $8  billion  in  revenue  to  contin- 
ue the  Soviets'  worldwide  aggression,  and 

Whereas  according  to  a  United  States 
Government-sponsored  report  we  should  be 
promoting  the  most  promising  and  secure 
area  for  energy  production  which  is  Norway, 
where  proven  and  provable  gas  and  oil  re- 
serves are  likely  to  double  between  1981-85 
(also  Britain  has  decided  to  allow  the  sale  of 
North  Sea  to  other  countries):  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Association 
of  Pro  America  oppose  this  multi-national 
enterprise  which  would  use  our  money  and 
technology  to  supply  the  Soviets  with  the 
means  for  the  possible  energy  blackmail  of 
Western  Europe  and  that  we  point  out  to 
the  Congress  and  opinion-makers  the  alter- 
nate sources  of  supply;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Association 
of  Pro-America  reaffirms  its  Resolution  I  of 
1980  to  "Stop  Aid  to  Enemies." 


zin.— EzrosB 


THE  U.S.  LABOR  PARTT  AND  ITS 
PROJECTS 


Whereas  what  is  now  called  the  U.8. 
Labor  Party  (USLP)  (fonnerly  the  National 
Caucus  of  Labor  Committeea)  U  described  in 
an  IVI  memorandum  as  "a  violence-orient- 
ed organisation  which  has  described  itself  as 
an  'organlmtion  of  revolutionary  social- 
ists' "  now  has  chapters  in  more  than  forty 
citiea  in  this  country  and  affiliated  chapters 
in  Italy,  Sweden.  France,  West  Germany 

and  Canada;  and  

Whereas  the  foimder  of  the  USLP, 
Lyndon  LaRouche,  was  active  in  the  Stu- 
dents for  a  Democratic  Society  (SD6), 
taught  for  a  time  as  a  "Marxist  Economist," 
was  a  member  of  Uie  Socialist  Workers 
Party,  and  has  been  associated  with  many 
extreme  radicals  and  far  left  groups;  and 

Whereas  the  USLP  misleads  by  publishing 
right-wing  style  "conspiracy  theory"  attadcs 
on  the  CFR,  the  Trilateral  Commission,  the 
Rothschilds  and  the  Rockefellers  which  ac- 
tually divert  attention  from  its  malign  goals; 
and 

Whereas  the  USLP  has  run  deceptively 
"clean-cut"  candidates  for  many  elective  of- 
fices (including  UjS.  President)  with  much 
capitalistic  sounding  rhetoric;  and 

Whereas  the  USLP  has  other  projects 
which  have  misled  conservatives  such  as  the 
Fusion  Energy  Foundation  which  publishes 
FUSION,  a  pro-nuclear  magazine,  and  solic- 
its funds  at  airports.  Executive  Intelligence 
Review,  a  very  high-priced  business  publica- 
tion, and,  more  recently.  War  on  Drugs 
magazine  and  the  National  Anti-Drug  Coali- 
tion groups  which  also  have  been  soliciting 
funds;  and 

Whereas  there  Is  no  complete  federal 
record  of  where  the  USLP  and  its  front 
groups  and  publications  get  the  huge  sums 
necessary  for  their  operations,  and  which 
could  not  be  raised  by  their  visible  fund- 
raising  efforts:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Association 
of  Pro  America  warn  its  members  and 
others  of  the  radical  and  Marxist  socialist 
background  of  the  U.S.  Labor  Party  anJ  its 
leader,  Lyndon  LaRouche,  and  warn  that 
USLP  involvement  in  conservative  issues  is 
camouflage  for  socialist  purposes. 

XV.— RESTRICT  THE  FEDERAL  FINANCING  BANK 
AND  OFF-BUDGET  SPENDING 

Whereas  for  the  past  seven  years  the 
Treasury  Department  of  the  United  States 
Government  has  had  the  Federal  Financing 
Bank  (FFB)  under  its  auspices:  and 

Whereas  the  FFB  makes  available  hun- 
dreds of  billions  of  dollars  in  government- 
subsidized  loans,  both  foreign  and  domestic, 
at  low  interest  rates,  paid  for  at  taxpayers' 
expense,  and  competes  with  free  enterprise 
businesses;  and 

Whereas  these  loans  are  "off-budget" 
spending  programs  that  are  uncontrolled 
and  unchecked  by  Congress  or  the  President 
and  exceed  the  PPB's  charter  provisions; 
and  

Whereas  the  FFB  buys  up  loans  of  other 
government  agencies  and  has  a  loan  portfo- 
lio in  excess  of  $75  biUion;  and 

Whereas  the  FFB  has  added'  more  than 
$50  billion  to  the  national  debt,  radically  in- 
creasing inflation  and  Interest  rates;  and 

Whereas  in  February.  President  Reagan 
indicated  he  intended  to  cut  unbudgeted 
government  spending  and  return  this  coun- 
try to  sound  economic  policies:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Association 
of  Pro  America  urge  Congress  to  immediate- 
ly cancel  the  Federal  Financing  Bank's  abil- 
ity to  "buy  up"  loans  of  other  government 
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agencies,  eliminate  off -budget  activities,  en- 
force the  $15  billion  limit  originally  set  as 
Its  own  securities  limit,  liquidate  loans 
where  they  have  exceeded  their  authority, 
and  restrict  the  FFB  to  its  charter  with  on- 
budget  accountability.* 


PREPARING  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

HON.  NIC^OLASMAVROULES 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IH  THE  HOTTSE  OF  REPRESEHTATIVBS 

Thunday,  April  21. 1983 
•  Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Speaker, 
humankind  is  in  for  a  rude  awakening 
as  we  approach  the  21st  centiu^-  We 
are  beginning  to  discover  that  the 
planet  1b  being  imperiled,  paradoxical- 
ly, by  our  very  own  efforts  to  advance 
ourselves.  In  defense-related,  industri- 
al, and  environmental  areas  of  activi- 
ties, to  name  but  a  few.  we  may  be 
seaUng  our  own  gloomy  fate. 

Much  attention  over  the  last  year 
has  been  focused  on  the  most  notori- 
ous threat  to  the  planet  that  we  have 
ever  experienced:  Nuclear  war.  But 
with  the  "habitabillty  of  the  planet"— 
to  borrow  from  the  antinuclear  lore— 
at  stake,  the  threat  of  rapid  depletion 
of  the  world's  resources,  overpopula- 
tion, and  our  constant  disregard  for 
the  environmental  warning  signals  we 
have  been  receiving,  demands  our  con- 
centrated attention  as  well. 

Our  children's  future,  and  the 
future  of  generations  to  come,  depends 
as  much  upon  efforts  to  meet  these 
problems  as  they  do  upon  stopping  the 
&rtns  r&cc. 

What  is  required  here  is  something 
that  the  Government  has  been  quite 
lax  in  doing:  Planning,  or  more  specifi- 
cally, preparing  for  tomorrow  today.  It 
is  essential  to  national,  foreign,  eco- 
nomic, and  energy  policies  to  antici- 
pate and  analyze  projected  world 
changes  in  population,  resources,  and 
the  enviromnent.  And  it  is  important 
that  we  begin  today. 

Today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
that  would  start  the  process,  so  we  can 
best  manage  our  resources  with  the 
future  of  the  planet  in  mind.  I  am 
asking  that  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Federal  Government  take  immedi- 
ate action  to  systematically  coordinate 
and  improve  its  projections  of  the 
world  population,  resource,  and  envi- 
roiunental  trends,  and  their  analysis, 
as  outlined  in  the  Global  2000  report. 
If  we  do  not,  the  oil  shocks  of  the  last 
decade  will  be  but  a  dim  shadow  of  the 
crises  not  only  this  Nation  but  the 
world  will  face. 

The  Global  2000  Report  to  the  Presi- 
dent, based  on  a  study  undertaken 
during  the  previous  administration, 
provides  valuable  insights  and  a  cau- 
tionary note  about  where  we  are 
headed.  According  to  the  study,  which 
looks  at  global  trends,  the  Earth  will 
have  lost  15  to  20  percent  of  all  exist- 
ing species  by  the  year  2000  if  present 
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trends  continue.  World  population  will 
increase  from  the  1975  level  of  4  bil- 
lion to  6.35  billion  in  2000,  with  90  per- 
cent of  this  increase  occuring  in  the 
world's  poorest  coimtries.  Forests  will 
be  severely  depleted,  with  losses  of  up 
to  40  percent  in  some  areas.  Signifi- 
cant worldwide  soil  erosion  is  also  pro- 
jected, as  the  spread  of  barren,  desert- 
like conditions  accelerates.  Food  pro- 
duction, so  vital  given  the  projected 
population  growth,  will  increase  only 
15  percent  per  capita.  Furthermore, 
most  of  that  increase  will  be  in  those 
coimtries  that  already  have  sufficient- 
ly high  consumption  levels.  Per  capita 
consumption  in  the  lesser  developed 
countries  will  actually  fall  below 
today's  already  inadequate  levels.  And 
the  demand  for  water  will  increase  by 
200  to  300  percent,  leading  to  severe 
regional  shortages  in  many  parts  of 
the  world. 

These  are  just  some  of  the  projec- 
tions made  by  Global  2000,  all  of 
which  add  up  to  one  thing— by  the 
year  2000  we  will  be  severely  taxing 
the  ability  of  the  Earth  to  sustain  life. 
As  disturbing  as  these  conclusions 
are,  the  Global  2000  report  contains 
another  finding  that  I  feel  is  even 
more  troubling.  The  study  found  that 
the  Federal  Government  is  currently 
unable  to  prepare  long-range  projec- 
tions concerning  world  population,  re- 
somrce,  or  environmental  trends  with 
any  sort  of  accuracy  or  consistency. 
There  is  no  single  group  anywhere  in 
the  executive  branch  whose  sole  pur- 
pose is  to  collect  and  analyze  data  that 
would  allow  it  to  then  make  reliable 
projections  of  these  all-important 
trends.  Instead,  each  depprtment  does 
its  own  projecting.  As  the  report 
stated, 

.  .  .  each  agency  has  its  own  idiosyncratic 
way  of  projecting  the  future,  based  on  its 
own  responsibilities  and  interesU.  These  dif- 
ferent approaches  were  never  designed  to  be 
used  as  part  of  an  integrated,  self -consistent 
system. 

The  result  of  all  of  this  is  a  myriad 
of  projections,  which  often  conflict  or 
overli4>,  leading  to  wasteful  duplica- 
tion and  misguided  policy  decisions.  In 
an  age  where  our  very  future  may 
depend  upon  our  ability  to  accurately 
analyze  and  project  world  resource 
trends,  we  are  not  capable  of  doing  so. 
It  is  this  finding  that  Is  Global  2000's 
most  important  contribution.  What 
the  world  must  do  to  avert  the  poten- 
tially disastrous  situations  outlined  is 
to  alter  these  trends  before  it  Is  too 
late— that  Is  the  real  message  of 
Global  2000. 

But  how  can  we  alter  these  present 
trends  if  we  have  no  mechanism  to 
analyze  them  or  to  foresee  future 
trends?  According  to  the  report— and 
to  simple  commonsense— we  must  act 
now  to  establish  such  a  mechanism  in 
the  executive  branch. 


A»»-|  9f     1QS9 
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To  those  of  us  who  are  concerned 
about  the  pending  environmental 
problems,  the  necessary  course  of 
action  seems  quite  clear.  Unfortunate- 
ly, for  reasons  that  are  mostly  politi- 
cal, the  Reagan  administration  has 
chosen  to  completely  ignore  Global 
2000  and  its  recommendations.  Such 
an  attitude  is  as  dangerous  as  it  is  fool- 
hardy. This  should  not  be  a  partisan 
issue.  It  is  an  issue  which  affects  us 
all.  and  one  which  we  must  confront. 

Those  who  doubt  the  seriousness  of 
the  problems  that  may  be  caused  by 
the  lack  of  an  adequate  forsight  capa- 
bility need  look  no  further  than  the 
energy  crisis  of  the  midseventies.  This 
was  a  situation  that  was  eminently 
foreseeable— in  fact,  just  such  a  short- 
age was  predicted  by  independent  re- 
searchers as  far  back  as  the  1930's. 
With  proper  anticipation  and  action  it 
could  have  been  easUy  avoided.  In- 
stead, there  was  chaos.  The  problems 
we  will  face  by  the  end  of  the  century 
will  dwarf  the  energy  crisis,  unless  we 
act  now. 

The  question  becomes  very  simple. 
In  a  world  that  is  becoming  increasing- 
ly interdependent,  where  the  political 
and  economic  future  of  many  nations 
will  be  determined  by  population,  re- 
source, and  environmental  changes, 
can  we  allow  the  United  States  to  con- 
tinue charging  blindly  into  the  future 
without  the  capacity  to  predict  or  ana- 
lyze the  very  trends  that  are  going  to 
be  instrumental  in  shaping  this 
future?  The  answer  is  an  obvious  and 
emphatic  no. 

It  is  time  we  realized  that  the 
Earth's  resources  are  not  inexhaust- 
able,  that  we  must  begin  to  consider 
the  future  consequences  of  our  ac- 
tions. We  must  take  into  account  the 
various  environmental  and  ecological 
factors  that  will  play  so  prominent  a 
role  in  the  next  few  decades.  To  do 
this  we  need  a  mechanism  in  the  exec- 
utive branch  that  will  bring  together 
all  relevant  data,  a  mechanism  that 
wUl  provide  our  decisionmakers  with 
consistent,  integrated,  and  accurate 
projections  of  future  world  trends. 

That  Is  what  my  legislation,  cosigned 
by  23  other  Congressmen  so  far,  would 
do,  and  I  urge  all  those  who  are  simi- 
larly concerned  over  where  today's  en- 
vironmental policies  are  taking  us  to 
support  this  and  any  other  such  legis- 
lation. 

We  have  arrived  at  a  critical  point  in 
time.  If  we  continue  down  our  present 
path,  the  bleak  projections  of  the 
Global  2000  report  are  sure  to  be  real- 
ized. But  if  we  act  now,  and  act  vigor- 
ously, we  may  alter  the  present  trends. 
It  is  time  for  America  to  take  the  lead, 
to  show  the  rest  of  the  world  that  we 
intend  to  insure  a  safe  future  for  those 
who  follow.  If  we  wait  any  longer,  if 
we  continue  to  ignore  the  challenges 
presented  by  Global  2000,  it  will  be  too 
late. 
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HousK  JonfT  Resolutiom  Calluig  or  the 
Executive  Brarch  to  Contomi  to  the 

RBCOMlfENSATIONS    OF    THE    OLOBAL    2000 

Report. 

Whereas  the  United  States  exists  in  an  in- 
creasingly interdependent  world,  both  eco- 
nomically and  politically; 

Whereas  the  world,  particularly  the  devel- 
oping nations  (which  account  for  35  per 
centum  of  this  nation's  exports),  will  experi- 
ence rapid  changes  in  population,  resources, 
and  the  environment  during  the  next  two 
decades  that  wlU  affect  the  economic  and 
political  viability  of  all  nations: 

Whereas  it  is  essential  to  our  own  foreign, 
economic,  and  energy  t>olicies  to  anticipate 
and  analyze  projected  world  changes  in  pop- 
ulation, resources,  and  the  environment; 

Whereas  Global  2000  is  the  first  official, 
coordinated  undertaking  by  our  government 
to  prepare  long  range  projections  of  these 
changes: 

Whereas  a  major  finding  of  Global  2000  is 
that  the  Federal  Government  now  lacks  the 
coordinated  capacity  to  prepare  such  projec- 
tions and  analyze  their  implications  for  VS. 
policy: 

Whereas  individual  federal  departments 
and  agencies  currently  prepare  global  pro- 
jections that  often  conflict  or  overlap,  re- 
sulting in  wasteful  duplication  as  well  as  po- 
tentially misguided  policy  decisions: 

Whereas  the  Global  2000  study  concluded 
that  the  ability  of  the  Earth  to  sustain  life 
will  have  severely  deteriorated  by  the  end  of 
the  century,  and  that  prompt  and  vigorous 
changes  in  public  policy  are  necessary  now 
to  avert  disaster;  and 

Whereas  the  very  future  of  our  children, 
our  children's  children,  and  generations  to 
come  will  depend  upon  our  response  to  the 
challenges  presented  by  Global  2000:  Now, 
therefore,  bie  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  Executive  Branch 
take  immediate  action  to  systematically  co- 
ordinate and  improve  its  projections  of 
world  population,  resource,  and  environ- 
mental trends,  and  their  analysis,  as  out- 
lined in  Global  2000.* 


Apnl  21, 1983 
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THE  EFFECT  OF  MILITARY 
SPENDING  ON  THE  ECONOMY 


HON.  PARREN  J.  MITCHEU 

OP  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOTTSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  April  21, 1983 

•  Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  commend  to  my  colleagues 
the  following  testimony  presented  on 
April  12,  1983.  "On  the  Effect  of  Mili- 
tary Spending  on  the  Economy."  This 
testimony  was  presented  by  Bruce 
Parry,  assistant  professor  of  economics 
at  the  University  of  Baltimore.  Profes- 
sor Parry  is  also  treasurer  of  the  Balti- 
more. Md.,  Jobs  With  Peace  campaign, 
and  a  member  of  the  Jobs  With  Peace 
National  Coordinating  and  Executive 
Committees.  Again,  I  am  proud  to 
share  the  following  since  I  greatly  ap- 
preciate this  substantive  presentation. 
Testimony  op  Bruce  Parry  on  the  Eppect 
OP  Military  Spending  on  the  Economy 
I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  the  opportu- 
nity to  testify  today  on  what  I  consider  the 


single  most  pivotal  inue  in  the  society 
today:  the  question  of  the  economic  impact 
of  military  spending.  I  believe  the  economy 
is  better  served  through  spending  priorities 
that  foster  Jobs,  housing,  health  care,  public 
transportation,  education,  and  other  social 
services  for  the  people  of  this  coimtry. 

Military  spending  is  comprised  of  three 
parts:  nuclear  weapons  systems,  convention- 
al weapons  systems,  and  programs  of  for- 
eign military  Intervention.  While  this  is  a 
different  breakdown  than  generally  used  by 
Congress  or  the  £>efense  Department,  we 
find  it  useful  because  it  is  a  functional  delin- 
eation of  expenditures.  Such  "official"  cate- 
gories as  "compensation  active  and  retired 
personnel,  operations  and  maintenance,  and 
weapons  procurement  and  related  expendi- 
tures (including  research  and  develop- 
ment)," tend  to  hide  expenditures  by  break- 
ing them  into  parts.  Our  delineation  avoids 
this. 

curs  in  military  spending 
Nuclear  weapons  systems  constitute  only 
a  fraction  of  overall  military  expenditures, 
but  seem  to  us  by  far  the  most  important 
area  for  immediate  cuts  In  expenditures. 
The  breadth  of  the  Nuclear  Freeze  Move- 
ment, for  instance,  demonstrates  the  con- 
cern Americans  have  for  their  own  safety 
and  that  of  the  world.  An  immediate  freeze 
on  the  deployment  and  production  of  nucle- 
ar weapons  systems  would  reduce  both  pro- 
duction costs  and  research  and  development 
costs  on  strategic  and  theater  weapons  sys- 
tems that  are  particularly  unpopular:  the 
MX,  cruise  missiles,  the  B-1  bomber,  etc. 
Such  cuts  present  the  possibility  of  immedi- 
ate savings  in  the  vicinity  of  $20  billion. 
Outyear  savings  would  be  greater.'  Since 
the  development  and  presence  of  nuclear 
stockpiles  around  the  world  Increase  the 
danger  of  nuclear  war,  cuts  in  such  spending 
would  therefore  increase  national  and  inter- 
national security. 

Conventional  weapons  systems  are  per- 
haps more  controversial  to  cut.  Some  would 
cut  nuclear  forces  in  order  to  "tighten  up" 
our  conventional  forces.  Such  "tightening" 
is  tied  directly  to  programs  of  foreign  mUl- 
tary  intervention,  and  cannot  be  discussed 
except  in  that  context. 

We  propose  that  cuts  in  conventional  mili- 
tary forces  are  as  important  as  those  in 
other  areas.  Military  spending  is  useless 
spending.  When  Keynes  discussed  the  'mul- 
tiplier effect"— respendlng  that  occurs  as  a 
result  of  normal  expenditures— he  had  in 
mind  the  directed  respendlng  of  funds  in 
two  directions.'  The  recipient  of  funds  was 
to  respend  for  personal  sustenance.  But  the 
continued  use  of  investment  commodities 
was  also  to  generate  greater  spending:  In- 
duced Investment.  Building  a  hospital  would 
mean  further  ext>endltures  by  the  builders 
(contractors,  brick  layers,  carpenters, 
plumbers,  electricians,  ironworkers,  etc.)  on 
the  one  hand  and  through  operations  (the 
hiring  of  nurses,  doctors,  staff  personnel, 
administrators  and  maintenance  personnel 
to  run  the  facility)  on  the  other.  The  re- 
spending  effect  is  generated  only  through 
socially  useful  expenditure  of  money. 


The  respendlng  effect  is  substantially  leas 
for  military  spending  than  for  other  types 
of  spending  because  military  spending  is 
capital  Intensive  and  because  it  does  not 
generate  as  large  a  respendlng  effect 
through  operations.  The  fact  that  military 
spending  Is  more  capital  Intensive  than  av- 
erage means  that  revenues  spent  go  dispro- 
portionately to  Interest,  rent  and  profits. 
The  marginal  propensity  to  spend  from 
these  kinds  of  income  is  generally  lower 
than  for  wages,  so  the  multiplier  effect  Is 
less.  Because  military  hardware  is  produc- 
tive of  neither  other  commodities  nor 
human  sustenance.  It  does  not  generate  re- 
lated expenditures,  which  also  reduces  the 
multiplier.  This  has  been  shown  in  numer- 
ous studies  that  demonstrate  that  employ- 
ment In  military-related  fields  is  less,  dollar 
for  dollar,  than  In  nonmllitary  fields.  The 
Andersons,  Dr.  Melman,  researchers  for  the 
Library  of  Congress  and  others  all  agree  on 
this  point,  though  they  may  disagree  on  the 
exact  magnitude  of  the  effect.' 

This  is  a  key  aspect  of  the  need  for  exten- 
sive real  cuts  in  defense  spending.  Every  bil- 
lion dollars  allocated  to  military  spending  Is 
money  that  comes  directly  out  of  the  pock- 
ets of  the  working  people  of  the  United 
States.  The  Baltimore  share  of  this  has 
been  shown  to  be  In  excess  of  $850  million 
dollars,  a  sum  that  is  two-thirds  as  large  as 
the  entire  operating  budget  of  this  city. 
Reallocation  of  these  funds  to  the  needs  of 
the  city  (and  sUte.  for  that  matter)  would 
constitute  an  Incredible  boon  to  the  local 
and  regional  economy,  reverse  many  of  the 
layoffs,  and  eliminate  the  need  for  enter- 
prise zones  where  substandard  wages  and 
working  conditions  are  legalized. 

One  of  the  key  arguments  of  those  that 
disagree  with  this  analysis  is  that  military 
spending  creates  Jobs  In  this  area.  This  Is 
true.  While  within  the  city  limits,  there  is 
little  doubt  there  is  an  actual  outflow  of 
funds,  Anderson  clearly  demonstrates  that 
for  the  Baltimore  Standard  Metropolitan 
Statistical  Area  (SMSA)  as  a  whole,  there  is 
an  Influx  of  military  funds.*  Nevertheless, 
we  continue  to  oppose  the  expenditure  of 
funds  In  this  area  on  the  military.  The  posi- 
tive flow  of  $1500  million  reflects  both  the 
proximity  of  Fort  Meade  and  the  numerous 
defense  contractors  in  the  region.  We  want 
to  point  out  that  the  conversion  of  these  fa- 
cilities to  useful  production  would  mean  the 
continued  employment  of  all  those  now  em- 
ployed plus  the  creation  of  some  27,000  ad- 
ditional jobs.'  A  national  program  of  a  simi- 
lar nature  would  have  a  much  larger  Impact. 
FlnsJly,  I  want  to  turn  to  the  impact  of 
programs  of  foreign  military  intervention. 
Besides  the  considerable  negative  economic 
effect  of  military  hardware  production  and 
allocation  of  taxes  to  military  spending,  dis- 
cussed above,  there  is  a  direct  impact  of 
military  spending  on  the  workers  In  this 
country.  Military  expeditions  are  undertak- 
en to  Insure  U.S.  interests.  This  primarily 
means  insuring  U.S.  business  Interests:  U.S. 
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business  is  able  to  continue  to  export  jobs  to 
other  countries.  Thus,  spending  on  pro- 
grams of  foreign  military  intervention  fos- 
ters our  high  level  of  unemployment.  Since 
virtually  no  one  argues  that  the  trade 
threat  to  the  United  States  comes  from  the 
countries  that  present  a  military  threat.  It  is 
clear  that  elimination  of  such  programs 
could  foster  employment  here  by  fostering 
production  here. 

other  economic  eppbcts  op  miutary 

SPENDINO 

We  have  thus  far  assumed  In  each  case 
that  military  spending  has  been  financed 
out  of  current  revenue.  It  Is,  however,  quite 
obvious  that  Increased  military  spending  Is 
largely  responsible  for  the  Increased  deficits 
now  being  experienced.  Much  of  military 
spending  has  been  accomplished  by  borrow- 
ing either  from  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
(that  Is,  by  printing  money),  or  from  the 
private  sector.  The  recognition  that  contin- 
ued dependence  on  credit  financing  will  dev- 
astate  the   economy   Is  widespread.   Even 
some  of  those  sections  in  favor  of  increased 
military  spending  recognize  this,  but  contin- 
ue to  claim  that  the  military  danger  justi- 
fies the  probable  negative  economic  Impact. 
The  negative  Impacts  of  credit  financing 
of  military  spendbig  are  of  four  sorts.  First, 
all  borrowing  from  the  public  sector  (that  is 
from  the  Federal  Reserve)  serves  to  increase 
the  money  supply.  Since  the  economy  Is  In  a 
depressed  state,  the  general  effect  of  such 
measures  (which  are  currently  particularly 
prevalent)  Is  to  make  more  dollars  available 
per  commodity  on  the  market,  which  leads 
to   Inflation.   These   dollars   are  generally 
available  to  banks  and  credit  corporations 
that  sell  bonds  back  to  the  central  bank. 
The  only  availability  of  this  money  to  work- 
ing people  is  through  credit.  Those  with  the 
greatest  need  for  spendable  funds,  there- 
fore, are  not  enabled  to  buy  more  goods  and 
services  as  a  result  of  this  monetary  policy. 
Demand  remains  flat  and  the  monetary  In- 
crease Is  Inflationary.  The  Inflationary  as- 
pects  are   aggravated   by   the   tax   system 
which   is  not   Indexed,   and  therefore   in- 
creases taxes  of  these  same  people  while 
their  real  income  is  falling.* 

The  second  Impact  of  credit  financing  Is 
on  Investment.  For  those  to  whom  credit  Is 
available,  government  activity  In  the 
market,  fostered  by  military  spending, 
pushes  up  Interest  rates  and  cuts  off  Invest- 
ment spending.  This  "crowding  out  effect" 
Is  well  known.  Since  money  capital  is  less 
available,  this  route  of  employment  is  re- 
duced, the  capital  stock  continues  Its  dete- 
rioration, and  further  layoffs  are  fostered.' 
The  third  effect  of  credit  financing  is  that 
such  financing  redistributes  Income.  It  Is 
well  known,  in  fact  each  school  child  Is 
taught,  that  "we  owe  the  national  debt  to 
ourselves."  To  whom  It  is  owed  is  not  usual- 
ly mentioned.  Virtually  all  bonds  are  owned 
either  by  corporations  or  by  Individuals  In 
the  top  twenty  percent  of  the  wealth  and 
Income    earners.    The    vast    majority    are 


'  While  we  are  not  presenting  a  detailed  budget 
here,  similar  figures  have  been  computed  by  others. 
See.  for  an  excellent  example,  the  Dellums  Military 
Budget,  part  of  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus 
Budget  for  FY  1983. 

"  John  Maynard  Keynes.  "The  General  Theory  of 
Employment.  Interest,  and  Money,"  Harcourt, 
Brace  Sc  World.  Inc.,  New  York.  1964. 


'  Marion  Anderson.  "The  Empty  Pork  Barrel. " 
"The  Price  of  the  Pentagon,'  and  "Neither  Jobs 
Nor  Security,"  from  Employment  Research  Associ- 
ates, Lansing,  Michigan:  Seymour  Melman.  "Penta- 
gon Capitalism. "  Mcaraw-Hlll;  and  Carolyn  Kay 
BraiKato  and  Llr.da  LeOrande,  "The  Impact  of  De- 
fense Spending  on  Employment."  Congressional 
Research  Service. 

'  James  Anderson,  Bankrupting  American  Cities," 
Employment  Research  Associates,  p.  8. 

•Computed  using  the  figure  of  11,000  additional 
Jobs  created  per  $1  biUlon  transferred  from  military 
to  nonmllitary  expenditure  from  Employment  Re- 
search Aawdates.  "The  Empty  Pork  Barrel."  1982. 
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owned  by  an  even  smaller  group.'  By  any 
measure,  none  are  owned  by  the  vast  major- 
ity of  the  working  people.  But  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  taxes  are  paid  by  working  people. 
Since  taxes  are  the  method  by  which  this 
debt  Is  repaid  to  "ourselves"  with  interest, 
the  system  clearly  takes  money  from  lower 
income  and  wealth  groups  and  gives  It  to 
the  rich.  Particularly  In  depressed  times 
such  as  these,  removal  of  income  from  that 
portion  of  the  population  hardest  hit  is  eco- 
nomically unwise,  Immoral  and  politically 
TOlatUe. 

Finally,  it  must  be  noted  that  since  the 
military  budget  Is  leading  to  greater  deficits, 
the  tax  burden  of  the  national  debt  must  In- 
crease. Domar  showed  some  years  ago.  and 
others  have  extended  his  model,  that  the 
tax  burden  of  the  national  debt  would  de- 
cline only  if  the  debt  grew  more  slowly  than 
the  Gross  National  Product.*  This  is  not 
happening  today.  Since  demand  for  com- 
modities is  flat  In  a  recession  but  demand 
for  government  services  increases,  at  some 
point  faster  growth  of  the  national  debt  be- 
comes inevitable.  Today.  Increased  military 
spending  exacerbates  the  debt  and  increases 
taxes  as  we  try  to  pay  for  it.  F*urthermore,  it 
is  very  doubtful  that  any  recovery  we  expe- 
rience In  the  near  futiu*  will  be  more  than 
partial,  so  outyear  expenditures  may  be 
even  more  economically  harmful  than  t» 
currently  realized. 

The  cumulative  effects  of  these  tenden- 
cies within  our  economy  is  obvious.  Unem- 
ployment is  far  beyond  any  possible  moral 
or  economic  justification.  Inflation  is  down 
only  because  the  absolute  inability  of  work- 
ers to  buy  what  is  produced  applies  a  down- 
ward pressure  on  prices.  Action  that  cuts 
social  services  In  the  federal  budget  or  that 
cuts  grants  to  states  and  cities  (which 
mainly  provide  social  services)  aggravates 
the  situation  further.  We  are  therefore  de- 
manding recognition  by  our  elected  •  •  • 
capital  more  than  any  other  the  military 
budget.  Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to 
express  these  views.* 


•  It  should  be  noted  that  capital  markets,  money 
markets  and  consumer  credit  markets,  while  in 
competition  In  some  sense,  do  not  necessarily 
equilibrate.  Consimier  marliet  interest  rates  remain 
high.  Only  those  at  the  top  end  of  the  Income  scale 
can  and  do  borrow.  These  groups  have  the  lowest 
marginal  propensity  to  consume.  Those  groups  with 
the  highest  marginal  propensity,  and  with  the 
greatest  potental  Impact  on  demand,  can  not  and 
do  not  make  extensive  use  of  newly  available  credit 
funds. 

'  This  is  a  version  of  a  standard  Keynesian  argu- 
ment. See,  for  example,  Samuelson's  "Economics," 
11th  ed..  McOraw-HlU.  1980. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  AND  ENERGY 
STUDY  CONFERENCE  ELEC- 
TION  OP  OFFICERS  AND  EXEC- 
UTIVE COMMITTEE 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OITINGER 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATIVXS 

Thursday.  April  21. 1983 
•  Mr.  OTTINOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  pleasure  to  announce  the  98th 
Congress  leadership  team  for  the  Con- 
gressional and  Environmental  Study 
Conference,  which  was  recently  elect- 
ed by  the  group's  Executive  Commit- 

Hon.  HowAHD  Wolfe  was  elected  to 
serve  a  full  term  as  House  Chairman, 
and  Hon.  Claudinc  Schhuder  was 
chosen  House  Vice  Chair.  I  want  to 
commend  them  for  their  leadership 
and  their  commitment  to  the  Confer- 
ence's goal  of  informed  debate  on  envi- 


•Por  general  data.  see.  for  example,  Uoyd  O. 
Reynolds,  Labor  Economics  and  Labor  Relations. 
8th  ed.,  McOraw-Hlll.  1982. 

•Ftor  example,  see  D.  Domar,  "Essays  in  the 
Theory  of  Economic  Orowth,"  Oxford  University 
Press,  1957. 
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ronmental.  energy,  and  natural  re- 
sources legislation. 

The  results  of  the  recent  Executive 
Committee  elections  were  also  an- 
noiinced  at  the  annual  business  meet- 
ing April  7.  Made  up  of  24  House 
Members  and  11  Senators,  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  was  elected  by  the 
Conference's  292  House  Members  and 
87  Senate  Members. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  note  that  we 
have  set  a  new  membership  record, 
making  us  once  again  the  largest  legis- 
lative service  organization  in  Congress. 

The  House  Executive  Committee 
members  once  again  are  a  well-bal- 
anced, solid  group.  They  are: 

Ahthoity  C.  Beilehson,  George  E. 
Brown,  Jr..  Rod  Chandler.  Richard 
B.  Chenet,  WnxiAM  F.  Clinger,  Jr., 
Tom  Corcoran,  Bob  E^dgar,  Hamilton 
Pish,  Jr..  Dan  Glickman,  Bill  Green, 
John  Paul  Hammerschmidt,  and  Cecil 
Heftel. 

Jack  Hightower,  James  M.  Jef- 
fords, Dale  E.  Kildee.  Bob  Living- 
ston, Elliott  H.  Levitas,  James  F. 
McNuLTT,  Jr..  Richard  L.  Ottinger, 
Claudine  Schneider,  John  F.  Seiber- 
LiNG,  ViN  Weber.  Howard  Wolfe,  and 
Ron  Wyden. 

The  EJxecutive  Committee  approved 
the  EESC  agenda  for  the  coming  year. 
The  priority  issues  include: 

Budgets  for  environmental,  energy, 
and  natural  resources  programs. 

Clean  Air  Act  amendments. 

Clean  Water  Act  amendments  and 
wetlands  protection  issues. 

Natural  gas  policy  legislation. 

Hazardous  wastes  legislation. 

Parks  and  wilderness  proposals. 

Water  resources  and  port  develop- 
ment proposals. 

Pesticide  Act  amendments. 

Nuclear  licensing  reform  legislation 
and  other  nuclear  issues. 

Nuclear  waste  law  implementation. 

Coal  slurry  pipeline  legislation. 

Ocean  dumping,  OCS  development 
and  related  issues. 

Regulatory  reform. 

Renewable  energy  initiatives. 

Synthetic  fuels  development.* 


NEW    YORK     COUNTY    LAWYER 
ASSOCIATION  CELEBRATES 

75TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OP  HXW  YCiK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday,  April  21,  1983 

•  Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  75th  anniversary  of  thfe 
New  York  Coimty  Lawyers  Associa- 
tion. For  75  years,  the  New  York 
County  Lawyers  Association  (NYCLA) 
has  served  the  bar,  the  bench,  and  the 
public  in  an  effort  to  insiu-e  that  our 
legal  system  works  effectively.   The 
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work  that  its  lawyers  have  done  can 
only  serve  to  act  as  a  model  for  many 
throughout  the  Nation. 

On  this  day,  75  years  ago,  143  "attor- 
neys or  counselors  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  New  York  State  in  active 
practice,  residing  or  having  our  office 
in  New  York  County"  officially  incor- 
porated the  New  York  County  Law- 
yer's Association.  This  year,  NYCLA's 
Diamond  JubUee  Year,  the  original 
143  lawyers  of  the  association  have  in- 
creased to  over  10,000. 

Since  its  founding  in  1908,  NYCLA 
has  devoted  itself  to  serving  the  com- 
munity. This  commitment  to  service  is 
exemplified  by  the  practical  legal  edu- 
cation (PLE)  series,  the  work  of  scores 
of  committees,  and  the  dedication  of 
the  library  and  administrative  staffs 
to  the  ideals  of  the  New  York  County 
Lawyers  Association. 

The  center  of  these  activities  is  the 
"Home  of  Law."  NYCLA's  landmarked 
building  at  14  Vesey  Street,  with  its 
nobly  proportioned  auditorium  mod- 
eled after  Independence  Hall  in  Phila- 
delphia. There,  and  in  the  various 
meeting  rooms,  members  gather  regu- 
larly to  do  the  work  of  the  commit- 
tees, to  be  enriched  by  PLE  courses, 
luncheon  forums,  panel  discussions  at 
forum  evenings  and  special  symposia. 
Social  pleasures  include  these  and 
other  events  such  as  the  Annual  Re- 
ception for  the  Judiciary,  and  gather- 
ings in  honor  of  distinguished  Ameri- 
cans and  foreign  visitors. 

The  New  York  County  Lawyers'  As- 
sociation, one  of  the  largest  county 
bar  associations  in  the  United  States, 
has  long  held  a  leadership  position  in 
New  York  City,  legal  capital  of  the 
world.  Membership  is  drawn  from 
every  section  of  the  profession:  The 
Judiciary  and  court  staffs,  elected  and 
appointed  government  officials,  law- 
yers from  the  largest  law  firms,  and 
single  practitioners  and  newly  admit- 
ted attorneys. 

NYCLA  is  proud  to  have  been 
among  the  first  bar  associations  in  the 
country  to  sweep  away  all  race,  sex, 
and  color  barriers  to  membership,  and 
to  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  bar  as- 
sociation authorities  on  professional 
ethics. 

From  its  inception,  NYCLA  has  rec- 
ognized a  responsibility  to  serve  the 
profession  and  the  public  generally— 
not  only  major  firms  but  also  those 
with  more  modest  practices  and  public 
interest  groups— so  that  cost  effective 
legal  services,  determined  by  ability  to 
pay,  may  be  made  available  to  the 
public. 

coiatrrrEES 
The  New  York  Coimty  Lawyers'  As- 
sociation serves  bench,  bar,  and  the 
public  through  its  committees.  With 
51  standing  and  14  special  committees, 
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virtually  no  aspect  of  legal  practice, 
domestic  or  foreign,  is  unrepresented. 

Committee  reports  frequently  lead 
to  administrative  reform  and  legisla- 
tive change  and  amendment.  In  1948, 
for  example,  NYCLA  launched  an 
attack  on  court  calendar  congestion 
which  resxilted  in  legislation  and  the 
appointment  of  special  pretrial  refer- 
ees in  negligence  cases.  In  1952,  the  as- 
sociation recommended  to  Congress 
that  "immediate  action  be  taken  to 
insure  the  adoption  of  appropriate 
rules  and  regulations  to  govern  and 
control  the  operation  of  all  investigat- 
ing committees",  resulting  in  hearings 
by  the  House  Rules  Committee.  In 
1977,  responding  to  a  crisis  caused  by 
overwhelming  voliune  in  the  motion 
part  of  the  Supreme  Court,  New  York 
County,  NYCLA's  voluntary  assistance 
to  the  courts  program  developed  a  spe- 
cial masters  program,  resulting  in  the 
creation  of  a  special  term,  part  lA.  and 
referral  of  thousands  of  cases  to  sever- 
al hundred  volunteer  attorneys.  In 
1982,  several  recommendations  for  ad- 
ministrative changes  reported  out  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Federal  Courts 
were  accepted  by  the  Chief  Judge  of 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals,  2d  Circuit. 

Committees,  as  appropriate,  meet 
with  the  Judiciary  and  court  staffs  to 
discuss  mutual  problems,  whether 
originating  with  the  court  or  practi- 
tioners. The  informal  setting  and  tone 
of  such  meetings  are  no  small  factors 
in  the  achievement  of  greater  under- 
standing and  efficiency. 

NYCLA  is  unusual,  if  not  unique,  in 
the  accessibility  of  committee  assign- 
ments to  all  of  its  members.  As  a 
result,  our  younger  lawyers— in  the 
first  10  years  of  professional  practice- 
constituting  approximately  40  percent 
of  our  membership,  are  exceptionally 
active. 

NYCLA  committees  comment  on 
proposals  by  the  New  York  State  and 
American  Bar  Associations,  in  matters 
impacting  on  the  legal  profession  and 
the  public.  Government  involvement 
affecting  the  profession,  and  a  wide 
range  of  subjects  of  import  to  the 
practitioner. 

PRACTICAL  LEGAL  KDnCATION 

The  PLE  series  was  initiated  in  1974. 
Courses  range  from  the  basic,  "Gener- 
al Practice  for  the  Newly  Admitted  At- 
torney," given  every  year,  to  such  spe- 
cialties as  estate,  bankruptcy,  tax- 
ation, matrimonial,  real  estate,  and  im- 
migration practice.  In  cooperation 
with  Presiding  Justice  Francis  T. 
Murphy,  Jr.,  of  the  appellate  division, 
first  department,  and  its  office  of 
projects  development,  seminars  on 
trial  and  appellate  advocacy  as  well  as 
criminal  and  family  law  are  offered, 
among  others.  Proof  of  course  comple- 
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tlon  is  considered  evidence  of  the 
qualifications  of  an  attorney  wishing 
to  represent  the  indigent  by  serving  on 
an  assigned  counsel  panel. 

Course  chattpersons,  coordinators, 
moderators  and  lecturers  are  drawn 
from  all  levels  of  the  judiciary  and 
court  staffs,  and  include  attorneys  and 
judges  of  recognized  expertise. 

Course  fees  are  consonant  with  the 
association's  purpose  of  outreach  to 
young,  newly  admitted  attorneys,  the 
single  practitioner,  and  the  small  to 
moderate  size  firm.  By  affording  these 
sectors  of  the  legal  community  prag- 
matic exposure  to  today's  swiftly 
changing  laws,  practices  and  proce- 
dures, the  practical  legal  education 
series  is  yet  another  fulfillment  of  the 
association's  commitment  to  serve  the 
public  and  the  profession. 

As  you  can  see  the  contributions  of 
the  New  York  County  Lawyers'  Asso- 
ciation to  the  people  and  legal  system 
in  New  York  City  act  to  insure  the 
highest  standards  of  Jurisprudence.  I 
can  only  continue  to  encourage  the  as- 
sociation in  its  work  and  hope  that 
lawyers  in  other  cities  can  use  our  ex- 
perience in  New  York  County  as  a 
guide-post  for  improving  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  in  their  community.* 
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attention  of  not  only  my  colleagues, 

but  their  consitituents  as  well. 

The  colimm  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  InQuirer,  Apr.  22, 
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The  Mabatma  Hoax 

(By  Patrick  J.  Buchanan) 


GANDHI-THE  HOLLYWOOD 
PHONY  SUBSIDIZED  BY  INDIA 

HON.  LARRY  McDonald 

OP  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday.  April  21.  1983 


•  Mr.  MCDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
was  not  aware  that  the  recent  film  on 
the  life  Gandhi  was  for  the  most  part, 
subsidized,  technically  advised,  and 
otherwise  moderated  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  with  strong  representa- 
tion by  offspring  Indira  Gandhi  her- 
self. I  was  aware  that  the  hoUywood  of 
today,  with  few  exceptions,  has 
become  what  best  could  be  termed. 
"Trash  Incorporated."  Now  it  has 
moved  to  a  new  level  of  disinformation 
Oscariting  the  completely  phony  life 
of  Gandhi. 

For  the  proof  of  the  matter.  I  share 
with  my  colleagues,  the  April  22.  1983 
colimm  of  Patrick  J.  Buchanan,  as  fea- 
tured in  the  Washington  Inquirer. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  message 
of  Mr.  Buchanan,  is  the  ultimate  to  be 
realized,  should  Americans  accept  the 
philosophy  of  so-called  nonviolent, 
pacifist,  surrenderitis  of  the  Gandhi 
syndrome. 

So  future  generations  of  Americans 
will  not  be  hoodwinked  by  such  misin- 
formation emanating  from  Hollywood 
today,  I  commend  Mr.  Buchanan's 
column,  "The  Mahatma  Hoax,"  to  the 


To  those  who  stayed  up  past  midnight. 
Academy  Awards  Night  became  Oandhi 
Night.  Eight  Oscars.  Best  Actor  for  Ben 
Kingsley,  Beat  Director  for  Sir  Richard 
("Call  me  Dickie")  Attenborough.  Best  film 
of  1982. 

If,  however,  a  fraction  of  what  I  have  fin- 
ished reading  for  the  third  time  In  the 
Bifarch  Commentary— "The  Oandhi  Nobody 
Knows"  by  critic  and  novelist  Richard 
Grenler— is  true,  Hollywood  was  had.  A 
"pious  fraud,"  Grenler  says  of  the  film,  pac- 
ifist propaganda,  a  ranlL  distortion  of  the 
record  of  a  man  and  his  movement,  hoked 
up  for  reasons  of  Indian  pride  and  preju- 
dice. 

Purporting  to  be  an  Independent  and 
honest  account,  the  film  was  heavily  fi- 
nanced by  the  government  of  Indira 
Oandhi,  with  the  screenplay  'checked  and 
rechecked  by  Indian  officials  at  every  stage, 
often  by  the  Prime  Minister  herself,  with 
close  consultations  on  plot  and  even  cast- 
ing." (Can  anyone  imagine  HoUywood  sit- 
ting still  for  eight  Oscars  for  a  USIA-subsl- 
dlzed  patriotic  and  pro-American  film 
checked  and  rechecked  for  plot  and  charac- 
ter by  Ronald  Reagan?) 

Far  from  being  the  loving  and  caring 
father  and  husband  of  Attenborough's  por- 
trayal, Oandhi  was  "monstrous"  toward 
wife  and  children,  writes  Grenler.  After 
kicking  wife  "Ba"  out  of  his  bedroom  for 
the  last  40  years  of  their  life,  Gandhi  took 
to  bedding  down  In  the  buff  with  teenage 
girls  who  gave  him  a  daUy  mandatory  body 
massage  "testing"  his  vow  of  chastity.  Re- 
fusing his  wife  the  penicillin  that  could 
have  saved  her  life,  "considering  it  alien 
medicine,"  he  watched  her  die  on  a  noble  prin- 
ciple that  did  not  prevent  his  own  taking  of 
quinine  to  cure  malaria.  The  Mahatma's 
morbid  preoccupation  with  enemas  and  ex- 
creU— the  Indian  "edification  of  fUth"  In 
VJl.  Nalpul's  phrase— Is  better  reUted  else- 
where. _  ,  ^, 

While  the  hero  of  the  film  Is  a  saintly 
man,  a  martyr  for  whom  non-violence  is 
constant  theme  and  crowning  virtue,  Gren- 
ler's  Gandhi  Is  an  opportunist,  a  late-bloom- 
ing pacifist  for  whom  non-violence  Is  a  selec- 
tive tactic. 

Nowhere  in  the  film  are  we  introduced  to 
Gandhi's  other  record  in  South  Africa. 
During  the  "Kaffir  Ware."  he  was  a  regular 
Gunga  Din.  who  "volunteered  to  organize  a 
brigade  of  Indians  to  put  down  a  Zulu  upris- 
ing, and  was  decorated  himself  for  valor 
under  fire."  In  1918,  approaching  fifty,  he 
remained  a  zealot  of  the  empire,  writing  the 
British  Viceroy:  "I  have  an  idea  that  If  I 
become  your  recruiting  agent-in-chlef,  I 
might  rain  men  upon  you  ...  I  would  make 
India  offer  aU  her  able-bodied  sons  a  sacri- 
fice to  the  empire  at  this  critical  moment." 
Pacifism  was  not  infrequently  discarded. 
As  the  British  Raj  was  winding  down,  "sud- 
denly Gandhi  began  endorsing  violence,  left, 
right  and  center  ...  He  blessed  the  Nawab 
of  Maler  Kotla  when  he  gave  order  to  shoot 
ten  Muslims  for  every  Hindu  killed  in  his 
state.  He  sang  the  praises  of  Subhas  Chan- 
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dra  Bose,  who  .  .  .  organized  in  Singapore 
an  Indian  National  Army  with  which  he 
hoped  to  conquer  India  with  Japanese  sup- 
port, establishing  a  totalitarian  dicUtor- 
ship." 

During  the  Independence  era  rioting, 
Oandhi  proclaimed.  "If  the  whole  of  Calcut- 
ta swims  In  blood  it  will  not  dismay  me.  For 
it  will  be  a  willing  sacrifice  of  the  innocent." 
For  other  peoples,  other  advice.  To  the 
Jews  facing  Hitler's  holocaust,  he  recom- 
mended collective  suicide,  a  moral  example 
that  would  leave  a  "rich  heritage  to  man- 
kind." The  Czechs  should  march  out  un- 
armed, he  said,  and  face  the  Wermacht.  His 
advice  to  embattled  Britain  after  Dunkirk: 

"Let  them  (the  Nazis)  take  possession  of 
your  beautiful  island  with  your  many  beau- 
tiful buildings.  Tou  will  give  all  these,  but 
neither  your  souls  nor  minds." 

No  record  has  been  found  of  the  response 
of  The  Puhrer,  then  bestriding  the  Conti- 
nent from  the  Atlantic  wall  to  the  Russian 
steppes,  on  receiving  his  "Dear  Friend" 
letter  from  Oandhi,  urging  an  embrace  of 
all  races  and  peoples. 

In  a  film  subsidized  and  overseen  by  the 
Indian  Government,  one  might  expect  that 
Indira's  father.  Pandit  Nehru,  would  emerge 
saintly  whUe  Mohammed  All  Jlnnah,  the 
Father  of  Pakistan,  would  be  painted  sinis- 
ter; but  the  trashing  of  the  British  Raj  and 
romanticizing  of  Indian  Rule  approaches 
the  preposterous. 

The  Amritsar  massacre  of  1919,  in  which 
British  troops  cut  down  hundreds  of  Indian 
demonstratore,  is  recounted  in  loving  detail. 
Yet  not  one  scene  from  the  year-long  orgy 
of  rape  and  atrocity  that  attended  Indian 
independence  in  which  an  estimated  four 
million  Hindu  and  Moslem  men,  women  and 
children  were  stabbed,  hacked,  butchered 
and  bludgeoned  to  death. 

When  Sir  Dickie  captured  the  Best  Pte- 
ture  award,  he  pronounced  It  a  tribute  to 
Gandhi  and  Gandhi's  message  for  us  all,  a 
message  repeated  through  the  film:  "Ty- 
rants and  murderers  can  seem  invincible  at 
the  time,  but  in  the  end  they  always  falL 
Think  of  It.  Always." 

The  tyrants  of  Gandhi's  time  were  Stalin 
and  Hitler.  The  first  died  in  his  bed;  his  tyr- 
anny endures  and  encompasses  a  third  of 
the  globe.  The  second.  Hitler,  died  in  his 
bunker,  his  Third  Reich  demolished,  his 
death  camps  dismantled,  because  millions  of 
Americans  and  British  and  Russians  refused 
to  live  by  the  pacifist  nonsense  preached— 
but  not  always  practiced— by  Mahatma 
Gandhi.9 


VOLUNTEERS 

HON.  BARBARA  A.  MDOJLSKI 

OP  MARTIAHD 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  21,  1983 
•  Ms.   MIKUI^KI.   Mr.   Speaker,   on 
the  occasion  of  National  Volunteers 
Week,  I  am  today  introducing  my  vol- 
imteer  legislative  package. 

The  work  of  volunteers  is  an  essen- 
tial, positive  component  of  oiu-  society. 
Volunteers  staff  help-lines  in  battered 
women's  shelters,  giving  comfort  and 
information  to  victims  of  domestic  vio- 
lence. Volunteers  save  lives  fighting 
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fires  in  rural  communities.  Volunteers 
deliver  Meals  on  Wheels  to  elderly 
people  who  can  remain  at  home  be- 
cause volunteers  look  after  their  nutri- 
tional needs.  The  estimated  value  of 
hours  donated  in  1982  was  $64  billion. 

The  three  bills  in  the  volunteer 
package  adjust  the  Tax  Code  to  reflect 
the  vital  contributions  volunteers 
make  to  our  lives  everyday. 

The  volunteer  mileage  bill  raises  the 
amount  of  deductable  expenses  for  the 
use  of  automobiles  for  the  purpose  of 
volunteer  work  to  equal  the  amount  of 
the  deduction  allowed  for  business 
purposes.  In  Baltimore,  the  Meals  on 
Wheels  program  delivers  more  than 
2,000  meals  everyday  by  driving  more 
than  150,000  miles  per  week.  Drivers 
who  use  their  cars  to  volunteer  de- 
serve the  same  tax  break  as  drivers 
who  use  their  cars  for  business— 20 
cents,  not  9  cents  per  mile. 

The  volunteer  dependent  care  tax 
credit  bill  allows  volunteers  to  claim 
the  dei}endent  care  credit  for  volun- 
teer-related child  care  expenses. 
Present  law  declares  only  employ- 
ment-related child  care  expenses  to  be 
eligible  for  the  tax  credit,  a  law  rein- 
forcing the  fallacy  that  volunteer 
work  is  not  real  work. 

The  volunteer  tax  credit  grants  an 
income  tax  credit  to  Americans  who 
volunteer  a  mlnlmnnn  of  50  hours  per 
year.  This  biU  gives  minimum  mone- 
tary recognition  to  the  contribution 
volunteers  make  to  the  national  econo- 
my. 

Together,  these  biUs  demonstrate  a 
public/private  partnership.  The  mil- 
lions of  Americans  who  volunteer  are 
a  valuable  part  of  our  society.  And  yet 
the  Federal  Government  provides  few 
incentives  to  volunteers.  This  package 
of  bills  takes  an  important  step  toward 
recognizing  volunteers'  priceless  con- 
tributions. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  demonstrate 
their  support  for  the  outstanding  work 
of  volunteers  in  this  country  by  sup- 
porting this  package  of  legislation.* 


H.R.  1244  A  BILL  TO  CREATE  A 
CAPITAL  BUDGET  FOR  THE 
UNITED  STATES 


HON.  BOB  EDGAR 

or  PENIfSYLVAHIA 
IN  THE  HOtTSX  OP  REPRESENTATrVSS 

TTiursday,  April  21,  1983 

•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  week  I  had  the  pleasure  of  host- 
ing a  half-day  symposium  on  Federal 
capital  budgeting  and  the  United 
States  public  infrastructure.  The  gath- 
ering was  cohosted  by  my  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania,  Congressman 
CuHGER,  and  organized  by  the  House 
Wednesday  Group.  An  additional 
sponsor  was  the  Columbia  Institute 
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for  Political  Research,  and  further  as- 
sistance was  provided  by  a  number  of 
professional  organizations.  The  con- 
ference centered  on  growing  concern 
about  the  deteriorating  condition  of 
our  basic  public  facilities— roads, 
bridges,  sewers,  and  buildings. 

Along  with  Congressman  Clinger,  I 
am  the  sponsor  of  H.R.  1244,  a  bill  to 
create  a  capital  budget  for  the  United 
States.  In  addition  to  requiring  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  to  submit  a  capital 
budget  report  to  Congress  each  year, 
this  legislation  would  mandate  an  in- 
ventory and  assessment  of  the  Na- 
tion's public  facilities.  Such  legislation 
would  enable  Congress  to  set  spending 
priorities  with  a  clear  imderstanding 
of  their  long-term  ramifications  for 
our  infrastructure,  especially  the  con- 
sequences of  failing  to  address  crucial 
problems. 

After  several  morning  sessions  on 
the  capital  budget  concept  and  its  leg- 
islative prospects,  conference  members 
were  treated  to  a  luncheon  address  by 
David  J.  Mahoney,  the  chairman  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  Norton 
Simon,  Inc.  I  wish  to  insert  his  re- 
marks in  the  Record  today. 

Mr.  Mahoney  received  his  under- 
graduate degree  from  the  Wharton 
School  at  the  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. He  was  president  of  Good  Humor, 
Inc.  executive  vice  president  of  Col- 
gate-Palmolive Co.,  and  president  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  Canada  Dry 
Corp.  before  taking  over  at  Norton 
Simon.  He  has  served  on  numerous 
Government  commissions  and  panels. 
I  believe  that  Mr.  Mahoney's  com- 
ments at  the  April  18  lunch  will  be  of 
interest  to  all  Members  of  the  House. 
David  Mahoney  brings  a  unique  per- 
spective to  the  capital  budget  debate: 
He  has  served  the  Government  in  a 
voluntary  capacity,  and  is  aware  of  its 
strengths  and  problems.  However,  he 
also  has  extensive  experience  in  the 
corporate  world,  and  knows  firsthand 
what  advantages  a  capital  budget 
holds.  I  recommend  his  remarks  to  my 
colleagues. 

Iw  Support  op  Capital  Budgeting 
I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  be  here 
today  to  support  federal  capital  budgeting.  I 
commend  everyone  involved  in  setting  up 
this  symposium,  and  in  particular,  I  would 
like  to  publicly  commend  Congressmen  Bill 
Clinger  and  Bob  Edgar  for  their  foresight 
and  leadership  in  promoting  this  important 
issue. 

Most  of  you  have  spent  the  day  defining 
what  a  capital  budget  is,  and  discussing  the 
benefits  it  would  bring  to  the  federal  budget 
process  and  the  management  of  capital  ex- 
penditures. I  would  like  to  spend  a  few  min- 
utes, as  a  businessman  from  outside  Wash- 
ington, explaining  why  I  think  capital  budg- 
eting is  important. 

How  the  federal  government  spends  $750 
billion  a  year  may  make  sense  to  those  of 
you  who  work  here.  And,  you  may  have  a 
clear  picture  of  the  impact  federal  spending 
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has  on  our  national  economy.  But,  I  must 
confess,  I  have  been  more  than  a  little  con- 
fused by  this  issue  over  the  past  several 
years. 

It  is  not  because  I  have  not  tried  to  under- 
stand. Those  of  us  in  business  do  our  best  to 
determine  the  future  actions  of  the  econo- 
my so  that  we  can  manage  our  companies 
well.  We  read  the  major  newspapers  and 
listen  to  the  predictions  of  America's  most 
respected  economists,  yet  we  still  can't 
figure  out  where  the  economy  is  headed. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  predicting^  the 
future  of  our  economy  is  a  simple  task.  But, 
allow  me  to  read  to  you  what  some  colum- 
nists have  said  about  our  economy  in  the 
past  year,  and  you  may  understand  why 
businessmen  are  confused. 

Given  that  interest  rates  hold  steady  or 
decline  over  the  rest  of  the  year; 

Assuming  that  the  dollar  continues  its 
downward  adjustment  in  value  versus  the 
currencies  of  our  major  trading  partners; 

Provided  there  is  no  further  tightening  of 
monetary  policies  in  Europe,  Japan,  and  the 
United  States; 

Accepting  that  the  economic  policies  of 
the  major  western  governments  will  be 
closely  synchoronized; 

Barring  unf  orseen  government  stimuli; 

Expecting  continuing  increases  in  housing 
starts  and  industrial  production; 

Anticipating  action  in  the  congress  to 
reduce  the  federal  deficit; 

Convinced  that  the  rescheduling  of  inter- 
national debt  will  revitalize  the  economies 
of  debtor  nations  and  secure  the  assets  of 
major  lending  institutions; 

Confident  that  we  will  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  reduced  oil  prices;  and 

Believing  that  national  governments  will 
adopt  reasonable  attitudes  toward  the  truly 
important  issues  such  as  protectionism- 
there  is  no  possible  shadow  of  a  doubt  that 
the  recovery,  if  it  indeed  has  begun,  will 
remain  steady.  If  it  does  not  remain  steady, 
it  win  certainly  accelerate— or,  perhaps 
falter. 

So  much  for  the  experts. 

But,  it  is  not  only  the  experts  and  busi- 
nessmen who  are  confused  about  the  future 
course  of  the  U.S.  economy— many  Ameri- 
cans and  our  allies  and  trading  partners  are 
questioning  the  very  strength  and  future  of 
our  great  nation.  The  constant  drumbeat  of 
rhetoric  about  deficits,  uncontrolled  and  ex- 
cessive defense  spending,  the  chronically  In- 
solvent social  security  system,  and  unem- 
ployment have  caused  them  to  fear  for 
America's  economic  future. 

We  are  in  a  period  where  America's  funda- 
mental values  are  being  questioned  and  new 
priorities  are  being  examined.  Just  like  ev- 
eryone else  in  this  room.  I  would  do  some 
things  differently  if  I  were  the  President. 
But,  President  Reagan's  administration  has 
forced  the  nation  to  look  at  our  situation 
and  our  problem-solving  programs  to  see  If 
they  are,  in  fact,  accomplishing  what  was 
originally  intended.  In  my  opinion,  this  is  a 
healthy  process. 

As  a  taxpayer,  a  businessman,  and  one 
who  is  concerned  about  my  country's  future 
and  the  welfare  of  the  elderly  and  disadvan- 
taged of  America,  I  want  our  government  to 
do  the  best  possible  Job.  I  want  our  elected 
representatives  to  make  the  right  decisions. 
And,  I  want  them  to  have  the  information 
they  need -to  make  those  decisions. 

As  the  chairman  of  Norton  Simon  Inc.,  I 
try  to  hire  the  brightest  people  I  can  find.  I 


put  them  to  work  in  a  system  designed  to 
produce  the  best  of  their  ideas.  The  system 
and  people  combine  to  produce  one  prod- 
uct—InformaUon.  With  this  information,  we 
make  decisions.  If  our  decisions  are  based  on 
good  Information,  then  we  can  succeed.  If 

not,  we  fall.  

Some  time  ago,  it  became  obvious  to  me 
that  there  was  something  wrong  with  the 
federal  budget  system.  I  began  to  question 
the  quality  of  the  Information  available  to 
our  Uwmakers  In  aUocatlng  America's  re- 

Por  example,  I  Just  could  not  believe  that 
the  richest  naUon  on  earth  had  to  choose 
between  school  lunches  for  chUdren  and 
MX  missiles.  Or  that  we  had  to  reduce  our 
commitment  to  the  elderly  and  disadvan- 
taged of  our  society  to  buy  an  aircraft  carri- 
er Yet,  that  Is  what  many  of  our  elected 
representatives  were  telling  us.  I  took  a 
hard  look  at  America,  our  people  and  our 
assets,  and  concluded  that  our  lawmakers 
have  been  forced  to  make  decisions  based  on 
Incomplete  financial  analyses. 

There  Is  a  preponderance  of  evidence  that 
the  current  federal  budget  system  needs 
reform.  Congressional  decisions  are  deferred 
and  deadlines  are  missed.  Budgets  are  repu- 
diated and  forecasts  invalidated  only  days 
or  weeks  alter  being  submitted.  Can  anyone 
believe  or  have  any  confidence  in  the  deficit 
projections,  or  the  system  that  produced 
them,  when  OMB  deficit  estimates  have 
been  within  25  percent  of  actual  deficite 
only  three  times  in  the  past  15  years? 

Please  understand.  I  am  not  challenging 
the  integrity  of  our  men  and  women  who 
serve  In  government.  I  believe  our  pubUc 
representatives  are  sincere  and  have  every 
good  intention.  But,  they  are  misinformed 
and  misled  by  a  budget  system  that  does  not 
provide  an  accurate  picture  of  America's 
assets  and  liabUities. 

It  may  surprise  some  people  to  learn  that 
the  UJ5.  Government  operated  for  132  years 
without  a  formal  budget.  It  wasn't  untU 
1921  that  the  congress  passed  legislation  au- 
thorizing the  president  to  prepare  and 
submit  a  budget  to  congress.  This  1921  law 
also  established  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
to  act  as  a  clearinghouse  for  budget  requests 
by  the  various  government  agencies. 

In  1935,  President  Roosevelt  expanded  the 
power  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  which 
helped  him  Implement  the  New  Deal.  Presi- 
dential control  over  the  budget  was  further 
expanded  In  1970,  when  President  Nixon  es- 
tablished the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  and  brought  statutory  authority  for 
the  budget  directly  under  the  president  for 
the  first  time  in  history. 

This  action  prompted  a  historic  struggle 
between  President  Nixon  and  Congress  for 
control  over  the  federal  budget.  Pour  years 
later,  with  the  presidency  weakened  by  Wa- 
tergate, the  Congress  seized  back  control 
over  the  budget  by  passing  the  Congression- 
al Budget  Act  of  1974. 

At  the  time  the  act  was  passed,  supporters 
said  the  new  budget  procedures  would  result 
In  a  more  efficient  budgetary  system  and 
tighter  control  over  spending. 
So  far.  It  has  failed. 

Deficits  have  Increased  dramatically. 
More  importantly,  the  budget  process  has 
produced  Uttle  except  partisan  rhetoric, 
confusion,  fear,  polarization,  and  uncertain- 
ty about  the  future  course  of  U.S.  economic 

policy. 

The  uncertainty  keeps  real  Interest  rates 
at  unjustified  highs.  The  confusion  of  the 
budget  process  and  Its  Impact  on  the  econo- 


my causes  the  elderly  to  fear  lor  their  sodal 
security  pensions,  and  the  less  privlleded  in 
our  society  to  lose  their  hopes  for  a  better 

life. 

Under  the  current  budgetary  system,  op- 
erating expenses,  such  as  salaries,  office 
supplies,  and  travel  are  liunped  together 
with  captlal  expenditures,  such  as  roads, 
land  purchases,  and  building  construction. 

Unlike  nearly  all  corporations,  and  most 
sUte  and  local  governments,  the  federal 
government  makes  no  distinction  between 
capital  and  operating  expenses.  For  exam- 
ple, when  the  Senate  opened  Its  new  $175 
mllUon  Philip  Hart  Office  BuUdlng  last  faU, 
the  entire  cost  of  the  building  had  already 
been  expensed. 

Even  though  the  building  will  be  In  con- 
stant use  for  50  to  60  years,  or  longer,  the 
government  expensed  the  total  cost  In  the 
4-5  years  It  took  to  buUd  It.  Under  standard 
business  accounting  practices,  this  new 
building  would  be  shown  on  the  balance 
sheet  as  a  $175  million  asset.  On  the  govern- 
ment's books,  the  $175  mUUon  is  added  to 
the  deficit  over  the  four  year  period. 

If  business  used  the  federal  government  s 
system  of  accounting,  the  years  of  our 
greatest  investment  in  new  plants,  vehicles, 
or  other  captlal  Items,  would  be  our  years  of 
greatest  deficit,  or  of  lower  profiU. 

If  average  Americans  followed  the  govern- 
ment's accounting  system,  very  lew  could 
ever  afford  to  purchase  a  house  or  car. 
Today's  budget  system  Is  dangerously  mis- 
leading. It  falls  to  recognize  the  nation's 
capital  assets,  and  encourages  higher  defi- 
cite by  hiding  future  costs  and  It  provides  no 
formal  planning  for  the  maintenance  and 
replacement  of  America's  vitally  Important 
public  Infrastructure. 

The  American  people,  and  our  elected  rep- 
resentatives now  recognize  that  the  public 
Infrastructure  Is  the  circulatory  system  of 
our  economy.  Without  It.  our  economy 
would  collapse.  Our  employees  could  not  get 
to  work  Our  producte  could  not  get  to 
market.  Yet,  In  spite  of  the  critical  impor- 
tance of  the  Infrastructure,  we  have  created 
a  serious  problem  through  the  neglect  of 
our  capital  Investments.  ,    i.  _» 

The  long  term  damage  this  kind  of  short- 
sighted budget  management  has  on  our 
economy  has  just  recently  attracted  public 
attention— thanks  In  no  small  measure  to 
the  dingers,  Edgars,  Choates,  and  others 
here  today. 

Clearly,  America  needs  a  coherent  ap- 
proach *ith  which  to  plan  and  manage  Ite 
capital  assete  and  expenditures.  A  federal 
capital  budget  Is  the  answer. 

Today,  we  see  some  evidence  that  our 
economy  Is  starting  to  emerge  from  2  years 
of  deep  recession.  My  concern  is  that  a  lack 
of  confidence  in  America,  due  to  Ignorance 
of  our  real  economic  strengths,  will  dampen 
the  recovery. 

A  change  In  the  government's  accounting 
system  to  encompass  a  capital  budget  would 
be  a  first  step  toward  restoring  the  confi- 
dence of  Americans  in  their  future.  A  cap- 
ital budgeting  system  would  provide  a  com- 
prehensive and  balanced  picture  of  America. 
It  would  provide  more  openness  In  the 
budget  process  and  more  accurate  account- 
ing for  total  life-cycle  coste.  Decisions  on 
proposed  government  expenditures  could  be 
made  based  on  hard  numbers,  not  on  the 
politics  of  the  moment.  It  would  also  give  us 
a  new  perspective  on  our  problems  and  our 
priorities. 

I  would  like  to  read  to  you  a  letter  which 
lUustrates  the  kind  of  perspective  I  wish 
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more  Americans  had  today.  It  was  written 
by  a  young  college  student  named  Mary, 
and  was  addressed  to  her  parenU. 
Dear  Mom  and  Dad: 

I  am  sorry  that  I  have  not  written  to  you 
for  so  long,  but  aU  my  sUtlonery  was  lost 
the  night  the  dormitory  was  burned  down 
by  the  demonstrators.  I  am  out  of  the  hospi- 
tal now.  The  doctor  says  my  eyesight  should 
be  back  to  normal  sooner  or  later.  The  won- 
derful boy.  Bill,  who  rescued  me  from  the 
fire  kindly  offered  to  share  his  apartment 
with  me  until  I  found  a  new  place  to  live. 
You  always  wanted  a  grandchild,  so  you'll 
be  glad  to  know  you  will  be  grandparenU 
next  month. 
Love. 

Makt. 
P5.  Please  disregard  the  above  exercise  In 
creative  writing.  There  was  no  fire.  I 
haven't  been  In  the  hospital.  I'm  not  preg- 
nant. In  fact,  I  don't  even  have  a  boy  friend. 
But,  I  did  get  a  "D"  In  French  and  an  "P"  In 
Mathematics,  and  I  wanted  to  be  sure  you 
received  this  news  In  the  proper  perspective. 
Perspective— that's  what  we  need  In  Amer- 
ica today. 

I  love  this  country,  and  I  want  my  chil- 
dren, and  your  children,  to  have  the  same 
opportunities  I  have  had. 

A  federal  capital  budget  is  no  miracle 
cure_no  panacea  for  our  problems.  But,  It 
will  at  least  give  us  the  accurate  Informa- 
tion and  perspective  we  need  to  plan  an 
even  more  prosperous  and  secure  future  for 
America. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  attention, 
and  for  Inviting  me  here  today.* 


U  S.  NEEDS  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE 
TRAINING 


HON.  E.  THOMAS  COLEMAN 

op  lassouHi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  21,  1983 
•  Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing  with 
my  good  friend  from  Illinois,  Mr. 
Simon,  and  my  good  friend  from  Penn- 
sylvania, Mr.  GooDLiNG,  a  bill  designed 
to  improve  our  Nation's  very  limited 
capability  in  foreign  languages. 

It  is  no  secret  that  America  is  lack- 
ing in  this  area.  In  1979  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Foreign  Lan- 
guages and  International  Studies  de- 
scribed America's  "scandalous  incom- 
petence" in  foreign  languages  and  re- 
ported that  in  1979  only  15  percent  of 
America's  high  school  students  study  a 
foreign  language,  down  from  24  per- 
cent in  1965.  Recent  figures  show  that 
our  high  school  students  are  still 
shying  away  from  studying  foreign 
languages.  The  situation  is  not  much 
better  in  postsecondary  education:  Al- 
though some  colleges  are  beginning  to  • 
return  to  admissions  requirements 
which  include  foreign  languages,  only 
8  percent  of  America's  colleges  and 
universities  presently  require  a  foreign 
language  for  admission,  down  from  34 
percent  in  1966. 
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Our  Nation's  foreign  language  capa- 
bility is  equally  poor  In  areas  of  inter- 
national trade,  business,  and  technolo- 
gy, and  most  importantly,  in  world  ec- 
onomics, politics,  and  defense  issues. 
The  quality  of  our  information  gather- 
ing is  often  depressing,  and  it  has  re- 
sulted in  major  embarrassments.  The 
hostage  situation  in  Iran  in  1980  pro- 
vided a  dramatic  illustration  of  our 
lack    of    understanding    of    another 
country.  Officials  of  the  Defense  Intel- 
ligence Agency,  the  CIA.  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  have  told  the 
Subcommittee  on  Postsecondary  Edu- 
cation of  the  serious  lack  of  trained 
linguists  in  the  intelligence  communi- 
ty and  that  only  50  percent  of  the  per- 
sonnel coming  into  foreign  language 
billets  actually  possess  the  necessary 
competence  level.  What,  perhaps,  is 
one  of  the  most  shocking  facts  associ- 
ated with  our  incompetency  in  foreign 
languages  is  that  the  CIA.  due  to  a 
shortage  of  trained  linguists,  has  had 
to  contract  out  a  great  deal  of  its 
translation  work  of  foreign  papers  and 
documents.  Translation  services  gener- 
ally cover  only  the  highlights  of  news 
and  do  not  delve  into  the  details  and 
data  that  may  be  so  important  to  un- 
derstanding another  country's  policies 
or  culture.  In  short,  we  are  not  operat- 
ing at  maximum  capacity  and  we  are 
paying  the  cost,   both   economically 
and  politically. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  will 
not  solve  all  of  our  Nation's  interna- 
tional problems,  but  it  will  help  our 
youth,  our  future  leaders,  to  become 
conversant  in  other  languages  and  to 
understand  other  nations,  other  cul- 
tiires,  and  other  peoples.  With  the 
vast  increase  in  international  export 
markets,  interdependence  of  monetary 
systems,  and  reliance  upon  other  na- 
tions for  security  agreements,  it  is  es- 
sential that  we  educate  our  youth  to 
deal  with  a  world  beyond  our  bound- 
aries. 

One  of  the  key  elements  in  this  bill 
is  a  program  of  per  capita  grants  to  4- 
year  institutions  of  higher  education 
that  have  foreign  language  entrance 
or  graduation  requirements,  and  a  5 
percent  student  enrollment  in  foreign 
language  classes  offered.  This  provi- 
sion will  encourage  colleges  to  rein- 
state their  foreign  languages  require- 
ments, which  will  have  a  multiplier 
affect  of  encouraging  high  schools  to 
better  prepare  their  students  in  lan- 
guages. 

Other  important  provisions  of  the 
biU  include  summer  institutes  for  up- 
grading the  teaching  skills  and  knowl- 
edge of  foreign  language  teachers,  the 
funding  of  model  and  innovative  lan- 
guage programs  at  the  elementary  and 
secondary  levels  to  help  excite  young- 
er children  about  languages,  and  a 
study  abroad  program  for  college  stu- 
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dents  to  improve  their  language  profi- 
ciency as  it  relates  to  their  major  field 
of  study,  such  as  business  or  political 
science. 

This  bill,  while  similar  in  some  re- 
spects to  a  bill  I  cosponsored  last  year, 
is  a  more  focused  attempt  to  get  for- 
eign languages  back  in  the  classroom. 
It  is  also  significantly  less  costly,  with 
an  authorization  of  $50  million  annu- 
ally for  fiscal  years  1984,  1985,  and 
1986.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  lend 
their  support  to  this  measure  so  that 
we  might  improve  our  Nation's  foreign 
language  competency.* 


FURTHER    EVIDENCE    SUPPORT- 
ING JULY  TAX  REDUCTIONS 


HON.  JACK  FIELDS 


or  TEXAS 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  21.  1983 

•  Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sub- 
mitting for  the  Record  today  an  excel- 
lent report  published  by  the  Heritage 
Foundation  entitled  "Seven  Reasons 
for  Saving  the  Tax  Cut." 

This  report  presents  another  ex- 
tremely persuasive  case  for  retaining 
the  scheduled  10-percent  individual 
tax  reductions  in  July. 

It  has  been  my  firm  and  unwavering 
view  that  the  best  way  to  insure  long- 
term  economic  prosperity  in  our  coun- 
try is  to  allow  our  citizens  to  keep  a 
greater  share  of  their  hard-earned 
income. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  worse  possible 
thing  this  Congress  could  do  would  be 
to  repeal  these  scheduled  reductions 
and  in  so  doing  strangle  the  new 
emerging  economic  gro«vth. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  review  this 
report  closely. 

Seven  Reasons  for  Saving  the  Tax  Cut 

nrraoDDcnoN 

The  comer  has  been  turned.  Nearly  every 
economic  indicator  is  signaling  a  strong  re- 
covery. Housing  starts  are  running  at  1.7 
million  a  year,  up  from  900.000  units  a  year 
in  June  1982.  GNP  is  growing  at  4  percent  a 
year.  The  Stock  Bdarket  has  surged  40  per- 
cent since  July  1982.  New  unemployment 
claims  are  down  500,000  and  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  fell  from  10.8  percent  in  Decem- 
ber to  10.3  percent  in  March.  Economic  indi- 
cators have  surged  to  a  one-month  record 
high. 

But  the  recent  spate  of  good  economic 
signs  does  not  appear  to  have  trickled  down 
to  Congress.  The  House  Budget  Commit- 
tee's first  budget  resolution  for  FY  1984  at- 
tacked the  President's  economic  program  as 
"the  experiment  that  failed."  The  Commit- 
tee's call  for  $30  billion  In  tax  Increases  in 
1984  is  widely  seen  as  taking  aim  at  the  July 
1  income  tax  cut,  the  final  10  percent  in- 
stallment of  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax 
Act  of  1981. 

The  repeal  of  the  third  tax  cut  would 
raise  more  than  (28  billion  in  1984,  accord- 
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in«  to  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  Just  about  sufficient  to  meet  the 
House  Committee's  revenue  recommenda- 
tions. The  specter  of  twelve  digit  budget 
deficits  In  the  next  years  has  convinced 
many  Congressmen  tliat  the  goverment 
cannot  afford  any  revenue  reductions.  They 
claim  that  the  third  year  is  just  another  sop 
to  the  rich  and  must  be  repealed  to  prevent 
Interest  rates  from  rising  again  to  levels 
that  would  choke  off  economic  recovery. 

Those  calling  for  repeal  of  the  third  year 
tax  cut,  however,  are  asking  the  Congress  to 
make  a  grave  mistake.  There  are  at  least 
seven  reasons  for  saving  the  tax  cut: 

( 1 )  to  create  jobs; 

(2)  to  boost  small  business; 

(3)  to  encourage  savings; 

(4)  to  foster  productive  investment; 

(5)  to  shift  the  tax  burden  to  the  rich; 

(6)  to  help  the  average  American;  and 

(7)  to  counter  bracket  creep. 
Repealing  the  third  year  tax  cut  would  hit 

hardest  middle-  and  lower-income  Ameri- 
cans, and  it  would  stifle  the  recovery  now 
taking  place.  The  tax  cut  is  one  of  the  most 
potent  economic  medicines  Congress  could 
administer  to  a  recovering  economy.  The 
tax  cut  will  create  jobs,  encourage  capital 
formation  to  finance  business  expansion 
and  the  government  deficit  and  put  money 
into  the  pocketbooks  of  working  Americans 
for  more  saving  and  consumer  spending. 
Repeal  of  the  third  year  tax  cut,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  throw  a  wrench  into  the 
gears  of  economic  recovery. 

The  repeal  of  the  third  year  tax-cut  would 
severely  hurt  small  business— the  most  pow- 
erful generator  of  new  Jobs  and  new  tech- 
nology. Most  smaller  American  businesses 
are  either  sole  proprietorships  or  partner- 
ships taxed  through  individual  tax  returns, 
rather  than  through  the  corporate  income 
tax  system.  A  July  tax  Increase  on  this  dy- 
namic sector  of  the  economy  could  cause 
the  bottom  to  fall  out  of  the  economic  re- 
covery. 

The  repeal  of  the  third  year  tax  cut  would 
also  drive  many  taxpayers  back  into  tax 
shelters.  Just  when  the  tax  cuts  have  begim 
to  lure  many  taxpayers  away  from  these 
nonproductive  activities  and  into  the  finan- 
cial markets.  One  Indication  of  this  shift:  es- 
timated income  tax  payments  generally 
made  by  upper  income  Individuals,  reports 
Forbes  magazines,  are  10  percent  higher  In 
1982  than  the  year  before.  The  Treasury 
had  predicted  that  the  cut  In  the  top  brack- 
et rate  from  70  percent  to  50  percent  would 
actually  reduce  tax  coUections  by  $5  billion. 
The  repeal  of  the  tax  cut,  however,  would 
hit  hardest  of  all  the  middle-  and  lower- 
income  American.  Households  makiiig  be- 
tween $10,000  and  $50,000  a  year  pay  about 
two-thirds  of  all  Income  taxes.  These  Ameri- 
cans will  get  about  72  percent  of  the  bene- 
fits from  the  1983  tax  cut.  The  scheduled  10 
percent  rate  reduction  will  provide  about 
$175  billion  in  tax  relief  between  1983  and 
1986.  About  $125  billion  will  go  to  those 
families  making  below  $50,000  a  year.  Those 
earning  above  $100,000  will  get  only  9  per- 
cent of  the  tax  relief  although  they  pay  15.7 
percent  of  all  income  taxes. 

The  third  year  rate  cut.  In  fact,  provides 
average-  and  middle-income  Americans  with 
the  first  real  income  tax  relief.  The  1981 
and  1982  income  tax  cuts.  Treasury  statis- 
tics indicate,  were  completely  wiped  out  by 
bracket  creep  and  Social  Security  tax  in- 
creases. If  the  third  year  tax  cut  is  ellmlnat- 
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ed,  only  the  rich  will  come  out  ahead.  The 
wealthy  received  the  bulk  of  their  tax  cut  In 
1981,  when  the  top  marginal  tax  rate  was  re- 
duced from  70  percent  to  50  percent.  If  the 
July  cut  is  eliminated,  those  making  be- 
tween $10,000  and  $50,000  a  year  wlU  lose 
over  30  percent  of  the  tax  relief  from  the 
cumulative  three-year  tax  reduction.  They 
will  face  tax  increases  in  the  first  year  of 
repeal  of  between  $31  and  $828.  Those 
making  over  $200,000,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  lose  only  13  percent  of  the  three-year 
tax  cut  benefits. 

The  third  year  of  the  tax  cut  should  not 
be  put  on  the  chopping  block— not  even  in 
an  attempt  to  reduce  budget  deficits.  In 
fact,  there  is  no  clear  evidence  that  govern- 
ment deficits  have  raised  interest  rates  or 
delayed  economic  recovery.  Between  March 
1981,  the  Administration's  first  budget  fore- 
cast, and  January  1983,  the  Administration's 
latest  full  budget  report,  estimates  of  the 
total  budget  deficits  for  1982-86  increased 
by  nearly  2,500  percent.  Interest  rates  on 
government  T-bllls,  however,  dropped  by  50 
percent  between  March  1981  and  January 
1983.  Those  who  now  claim  that  budget 
deficits  will  sabotage  recovery  by  rurmlng 
up  interest  rates  must  explain  why  Interest 
rates  feU  so  dramatically  In  1981  and  1982. 

Alter  Reagan's  three-year  tax  reductions, 
the  tax  share  of  GNP  will  finally  come 
closer  to  the  level  that  it  was  during  the  last 
period  of  sustained,  healthy  growth.  The 
tax  share  was  about  18  percent  of  GNP  In 
the  mld-19«0's,  and  the  economy  then  grew 
by  a  robust  5  percent  and  created  approxi- 
mately one  million  jobs  a  year.  On  the  day 
Reagan  took  office,  the  tax  share  was  ap- 
proximately 20  percent.  And  even  with  the 
full  three-year  Reagan  tax  cut  and  Indexing, 
tax  revenues  will  still  constitute  about  19 
percent  of  GNP  in  1988. 

Those  who  claim  that  the  third  year  cut 
creates  a  tax  "short-fall"  conveniently  over- 
look that  fact.  Tax  revenues,  even  if  the  full 
program  of  tax  cuts  becomes  effective,  will 
increase  by  about  8.5  percent  a  year  be- 
tween 1981  and  1986.  In  1986,  federal  reve- 
nues are  expected  to  be  $841.9  billion- up 
nearly  50  percent  from  the  1981  tax  take  of 
$559.3  billion.  Tax  revenues  are  forecast  to 
Increase  on  average  by  $57  billion  a  year  be- 
tween 1981  and  1986. 

The  deficit  problem,  therefore,  does  not 
stem  from  too  little  revenue.  It  stems  from 
too  much  spending  and  a  lackluster  econo- 
my. The  tax  cut  medicine  will  help  cure 
these  underlying  problems.  And  It  Is  clear 
that  the  prescription  Is  beglimlng  to  work. 
Congress  should  not  hold  back  the  last  dose 
of  medicine  just  as  the  patient  shows  signs 
of  recovery.  There  are  at  least  seven  reasons 
why  this  medicine  is  needed. 

Reason  No.  1:  Creates  jobs 
The  only  means  of  creating  new  jobs  Is 
through  economic  growth.  A  5  percent  real 
growth  rate,  according  to  one  rule  of  thumb, 
generates  enough  jobs  In  one  year  for  all 
the  new  entrants  Into  the  workforce  and 
creates  one  million  additional  jobs  for  the 
unemployed.  The  July  tax  cut  Uys  the 
foundation  for  an  economic  upswing  that 
promises  to  put  the  unemployed  back  to 
work. 

Repeal  of  the  July  tax  cut  at  this  stage  of 
the  recovery,  however,  would  hurt  produc- 
tivity, savings  and  Investment.  The  Febru- 
ary report  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  (CBO),  an  organization  generally  un- 
sympathetic    to     supply-side     economics 
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warned  of  the  dire  consequences  of  raising 
taxes  In  a  recession.  "Increasing  taxes 
during  this  recession."  the  CBO  cautioned, 
"could  well  make  it  worse  and  delay  eco- 
nomic recovery."  Tax  Increases  should  be 
cautiously  considered  even  when  the  eco- 
nomic recovery  is  underway,  recommended 
the  CBO,  since  "such  Increases  could.  If  not 
carefully  designed.  Inhibit  long-term  Invest- 
ment and  economic  growth."  Even  Keynesl- 
an  Nobel  economist  James  Tobln  recently 
noted  In  the  New  York  Times.  "President 
Reagan,  to  his  credit,  remembers  what  even 
most  Democrats  forget,  the  perversity  of 
raising  taxes  in  hard  times." 

In  short,  the  economic  recovery  hinges  to 
a  large  extent  on  the  July  cut.  The  unem- 
ployed steel  worker  in  Pennsylvania,  the 
laid-of  f  auto  worker  in  Detroit,  and  the  job- 
less textUe  worker  in  North  Carolina  des- 
perately need  the  economic  recovery  as  a 
lifeline  to  a  new  job.  The  repeal  of  the  July 
tax  cut  threatens  to  cut  that  lifeline  for 
them  and  millions  of  other  unemployed 
workers  and  first-time  job  seekers. 


Reason  No.  2:  Boosts  small  business 
Repeal  of  third  year  of  the  tax  cut  would 
mean  a  sizable  tax  Increase  on  the  small 
business  sector  that  Is  usually  the  locomo- 
tive of  economic  recovery.  About  three- 
fourths  of  all  businesses  In  the  country  are 
not  corporations  and  they  do  not  pay  corpo- 
rate Income  tax.  They  report  their  business 
Income  through  individual  tax  returns.  A 
repeal  of  the  third  year  personal  tax  cut 
would  raise  their  taxes,  slow  the  return  to 
full  output,  and  reduce  Investment  in  new 
plants  and  equipment. 

Small  businesses  are  on  the  cutting  edge 
of  job  creation  and  technology  development. 
David  Birch  and  Susan  McCracken  of  the 
MIT  Center  on  Neighborhood  and  Regional 
Change  estimate  that  two-thirds  of  all  net 
new  jobs  are  generated  by  businesses  with 
fewer  than  20  employees,  and  about  80  per- 
cent by  firms  with  100  or.  fewer  employees. 
These  small  businesses  also  generate  48  per- 
cent of  the  nation's  business  output,  43  per- 
cent of  the  GNP,  and  more  than  50  percent 
of  all  Industrial  Inventions  and  innovations. 
Small  business  Is  already  being  taxed  at  a 
higher  rate  than  most  large  corporations;  a 
tax  Increase  on  tWs  crucial  sector  could  stop 
the  economic  recovery  In  its  tracks. 


Reason  No.  3:  Encourages  savings 
The  repeal  of  the  third  year  cut  would 
slow  the  recent  surge  in  new  saving,  which 
was  up  30  percent  In  the  third  quarter  of 
1982  to  6.9  percent  of  personal  disposable 
income.  The  increased  pool  of  saving  is  a 
direct  result  of  both  the  personal  tax  cuts 
and  the  reduction  in  inflation  and  is  one  of 
the  most  important  conditions  for  a  sus- 
tained recovery.  Seventy  percent  of  all  new 
enterprises,  according  to  a  National  Federa- 
tion of  Independent  Business  survey,  obtain 
their  seed  capital  from  personal  savings.  A 
major  problem  for  new  enterprises  and 
small  businesses  recently  has  been  the  scar- 
city of  such  funds.  An  enhanced  environ- 
ment for  capital  formation  is  therefore  the 
key  to  Increasing  the  number  of  new  busi- 
ness starts,  and  the  pace  of  economic 
growth.  A  repeal  of  the  third  year  cut  would 
deaden  this  Important  stimulus  to  capital 
formation. 

Reason  No.  4:  Fosters  productive  investment 

Repeal  of  the  third  year  tax  «ut  could 

induce  some  taxpayers  to  withdraw  their 

money  from  Uxable  investments  and  shift  it 
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once  again  into  tax-exempt  bonds,  tax  shel- 
ters or  nontaxable  consumption  expendi- 
tures—leaving those  who  carmot  afford  such 
options  to  toll  under  a  heavier  Income  tax 
load.  For  this  reason,  the  proposal  to  re- 
strict the  tax  cut  to  low-  and  middle-Income 
Americans  Is  particularly  dangerous. 

One  such  proposal  would  limit  the  tax 
cuts  to  $700  per  return,  which  would  elimi- 
nate the  third  year  of  the  tax  cut  for  aU 
families  with  an  annual  Income  greater  than 
$46,500  ($35,700  for  single  return).  This  cap 
would  raise  only  some  $18.7  billion  between 
1984  and   1986.  Yet  It  could  wreak  havoc 
with  the  economy,  because  savings  would  be 
seriously  reduced.  Those  who  make  an  after 
tax  Income  above  $50,000  a  year  save  over  64 
percent   of    their    post-tax    income,    whUe 
those  who  made  $10,000  a  year  after  tax 
income  manage  to  save  only  12  percent. 
Reason  No.  5:  Shifts  tax  burden  to  the  rich 
As  Forbes  magazine  reported,  there  are 
now  strong  Indications  that  the  first  two 
stages  of  the  Reagan  tax  cuts  may  have  gen- 
erated   much    higher    tax    revenues    from 
upper-income  Americans  than  the  Treasury 
had  predicted.  Estimated  quarterly  Income 
tax  payments  for  FY   1982  are  far  above 
Treasury  expectations.  These  quarterly  tax 
payments,  generally  made  by  those  in  the 
higher  tax  brackets,  had  been  expected  to 
faU  from  $77  bUlion  in  FY  1981  to  about  $72 
billion  In  1982,  largely  because  of  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  top  marginal  rate  from  70  per- 
cent to  50  percent.  But  the  actual  tax  take 
was  $85  billion.  10  percent  more  than  in 
1981.  Writes  Malcolm  S.  Forbes,  Jr.:  "If  you 
let  people  keep  a  little  more  of  each  addi- 
tional dollar  they  earn,  everyone.  Including 
the  tax  collector,  comes  out  ahead."  The 
best  way  to   "soak  the  rich"  it  seems,  is  to 
lower  their  tax  rates. 

This  will  come  as  no  surprise  to  econo- 
mists who  have  studies  past  tax  cuts.  Both 
the  Mellon  tax  cuts  In  the  1920s  and  the 
Kennedy  tax  cuts  In  the  1960s  shifted  the 
tax  burden  substantially  toward  upper- 
Income  taxpayers,  while  cutting  rates  on 
that  group.  In  1921,  Americans  with  in- 
comes over  $50,000  paid  44  percent  of  aU  the 
personal  income  taxes  collected.  But  In 
1928,  following  the  Mellon  cuts,  this  Income 
group  paid  78  percent  of  the  Income  taxes. 
In  1963,  the  top  5  percent  of  all  taxpayers 
contributed  35.6  percent  of  all  personal 
Income  tax  revenue.  Following  the  Kennedy 
cuts  In  1965.  those  taxpayers  contributed 
38.5  percent  of  the  Income  taxes.  While  the 
full  IRS  figures  for  1982  are  not  yet  avail- 
able. It  appears  that  the  Reagan  tax  reduc- 
tions are  shifting  the  tax  burden  to  wealthi- 
er taxpayers,  even  though  the  tax  rates  on 
high  Incomes  have  been  cut. 


Reason  No.  6:  Helps  the  average  American 
The  Income  tax  cut  is  the  major  tax  relief 
plank  for  the  average  American  In  the 
three-year  Reagan  package.  It  will  be  the 
first  rate  reduction  of  the  Reagan  program 
that  will  actually  cut  the  tax  rates  of  middle 
and  low  Income  taxpayers  after  taking  Into 
account  bracket  creep  and  Social  Security. 
People  who  make  between  $10,000  and 
$50,000  a  year  will  pay  about  67  percent  of 
the  personal  income  taxes  in  1984  and  they 
will  get  about  72  percent  of  the  tax  reUef 
from  the  third  year  tax  cut.  Those  making 
above  $200,000  a  year,  on  the  other  hand 
will  receive  only  1.8  percent  of  the  tax 
relief,  although  they  pay  7.1  percent  of  aU 
personal  income  taxes. 
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Wealthy  Americans  received  the  bulk  of 
their  t&x  benefits  in  1981  when  the  top  mar- 
ginal tax  rate  was  reduced  from  70  percent 
to  50  percent.  Those  making  over  $200,000  a 
year,  for  instance,  receive  about  13  percent 
of  the  total  tax  relief  paclcage  from  the 
third  year  tax  reduction.  The  third  year  cut, 
in  other  words,  gives  them  relatively  little. 
Middle-  and  lower-income  taxpayers,  howev- 
er, receive  about  one-tliird  of  their  relief 
from  the  third  year  tax  reduction. 

Those  who  say  the  tax  cut  is  only  for  the 
rich  ignore  the  fact  that  the  rich  get  a 
greater  tax  cut  in  money  terms  only  because 
they  pay  much  more  in  taxes.  The  family 
earning  $10,000  is  scheduled  to  receive  a  $31 
reduction  in  taxes  in  1984,  while  a  family 
earning  $100,000  a  year  will  receive  a  $2,368 
tax  cut.  That  is  not  unreasonable  given  that 
the  $100,000  income  family  pays  $24,424  in 
federal  personal  income  taxes,  while  the 
$10,000  income  family  pays  Just  $322.  The 
only  fair  way  to  view  the  tax  cut  is  as  a  per- 
centage of  a  taxpayer's  current  tax  liability. 
(See  Chart  I). 

Reason  No.  7:  Counters  bracket  creep 

All  income  groups  depend  on  the  third 
year  tax  cut  to  offset  braclcet  creep.  EJurlng 
the  1970s,  taxpayers  whose  income  simply 
kept  pace  with  inflation  found  themselves 
shoved  into  every  higher  tax  brackets.  The 
result:  their  after-tax  purchasing  power  ac- 
tually decreased,  because  the  government 
took  a  greater  and  greater  tax  bite  from 
their  incomes. 

Even  the  three-year  Reagan  tax  cut  pack- 
age will  not  offset  the  tremendous  bracket 
creep  of  the  1970s.  Yet  it  will  provide  most 
Americans  with  some  relief  from  further  in- 
flation-induced income  tax  increases.  A 
family  of  four  earning  $25,000.  for  instance, 
received  a  basic  tax  cut  of  $305  in  1982— 
thanks  to  the  Reagan  package.  Assuming 
that  the  family's  income  rose  at  the  rate  of 
inflation,  bracket  creep  measured  from  1980 
raised  that  family's  taxes  by  $302.  Bracket 
creep,  therefore,  eliminated  virtually  all  of 
"the  tax  cut.  In  July,  when  the  third  stage  of 
the  income  tax  cut  takes  effect,  the  family's 
1983  tax  cut  will  grow  to  $609.  Bracket  creep 
will  take  $423.  leaving  a  net  tax  cut  of  $186. 
Even  this  reduction,  however,  will  be  offset 
by  a  $152  Social  Security  tax  increase  from 
the  1980  rates.  In  all  Social  Security  tax  in- 
creases and  bracket  creep  will  eradicate 
about  94  percent  of  the  tax  reduction  in 
1983.  If  the  third  year  cut  is  eliminated  by 
Congress,  the  same  family  in  1983  will  expe- 
rience a  substantial  tax  increase  over  its 
1980  taxes. 

Similarly,  a  family  of  four  earning  $15,000 
is  counting  on  this  year's  10  percent  tax  cut 
to  keep  ahead  of  bracket  creep  and  Social 
Security  taxes.  In  1982,  this  family  received 
a  tax  cut  of  $151,  but  bracket  creep  actually 
increased  its  taxes  by  $154,  for  a  net  tax 
boost  of  $3.  Social  Security  tax  hikes  from 
1980  rates  added  a  further  burden  of  $85. 
Rather  tlian  receiving  a  tax  cut  in  1982,  the 
$15.000-a-year  family  actually  paid  $88  more 
in  taxes.  In  1983,  this  family  is  due  to  re- 
ceive a  $248  tax  cut,  but  86  percent  of  the 
tax  cut  ($214)  will  be  offset  by  bracket 
creep.  With  a  Social  Security  tax  hike  of 
$90,  the  family  will  suffer  a  $56  net  tax  in- 
crease in  1983— even  with  the  July  cut. 

Upper-income  taxpayers  also  feel  the  ill 
effects  of  bracket  creep  and  Social  Security 
levies.  The  family  making  $40,000  is  due  to 
receive  a  $1,318  tax  cut  in  1983.  Yet  bracket 
creep  will  take  $1,008.  offsetting  76  percent 
of  the  tax  cut.  After  the  Social  Security  tax 
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hike  of  $362.  the  $40,000  taxpayer  will  actu- 
ally face  a  $52  net  tax  hike  in  1983.  Again, 
the  July  "cut"  is  no  more  than  a  slowdown 
in  tax  increase. 

This  situation  will  not  change  in  later 
years.  The  $40,000  family  wiU  still  pay  $21 
more  in  taxes  in  1984  than  in  1980.  after 
bracket  creep  and  planned  Social  Security 
tax  hikes.  By  1988.  the  tax  bill  will  be  $477 
more  than  in  1980,  e"en  if  Congress  allows 
the  full  Reagan  tax  cut  program  to  go  into 
place.  And  these  numbers  don't  even  include 
the  effects  of  last  sununer's  enormous  $100 
billion  tax  bite,  the  gasoline  tax  increase  or 
the  huge  new  Social  Security  tax  hikes  re- 
cently passed  by  Congress. 

Indeed,  almost  every  income  group  will 
face,  at  best,  only  a  modest  tax  cut— even 
with  the  third  income  tax  cut  in  place.  If 
that  10  percent  tax  cut  is  repealed,  virtuaUy 
every  income  group,  save  the  very  rich,  will 
pay  steeply  higher  taxes  than  before  the 
Reagan  Administration  took  office.  In 
short,  the  promise  to  give  average-  and 
lower-income  taxpayers  some  relief  from 
bracket  creep  and  Social  Security  taxes  can 
only  be  fulfilled  if  the  third  year  of  the  tax 
cut  remains  on  the  statute  book. 

THE  ISSUE  OF  DEFICITS 

Those  seeking  repeal  of  the  third  year  tax 
cut  say  that  government  deficits,  especially 
in  future  years,  will  sabotage  economic  re- 
covery. They  claim  that  as  the  economy 
begins  to  recover,  the  private  demand  for 
new  investment  capital  will  collide  with  the 
government's  voracious  credit  appetite,  and 
the  resulting  competition  for  funds  will  bid 
up  interest  rates  to  levels  that  will  abort 
economic  recovery.  Repeal  of  the  July  cut, 
say  these  critics,  is  needed  to  reduce  the  def- 
icit pressure. 

Their  theory,  however,  ignores  reality. 
There  is  no  simple  or  direct  correlation  be- 
tween government  deficits  and  interest 
rates.  In  March  1981.  the  cumulative  federal 
deficit  was  projected  at  $33  billion  for  the 
period  1982  to  1986.  The  President's  Janu- 
ary 1983  budget  message  revised  this  total 
to  $850  billion,  an  almost  25-fold  increase. 
According  to  the  scenario  sketched  by  oppo- 
nents of  the  tax  cut.  these  soaring  deficits 
should  have  driven  up  interest  rates.  They 
did  not.  Instead,  while  deficit  projections 
have  skyrocketed,  interest  rates  have  plum- 
meted. The  rate  on  government  Treasury 
bills,  for  example,  reached  a  high  of  16.3 
percent  in  May  1981.  but  dropped  to  7.81 
percent  by  January  1983.  The  prime  rate 
fell  from  a  high  of  20.5  percent  in  August 
1981  to  11  percent  in  January  1983. 

In  short,  deficits  have  climbed  2.500  per- 
cent since  March  1981  while  Interest  rates 
have  dropped  nearly  50  percent.  The  recov- 
ery is  proceeding  briskly,  despite  the  deficits 
and  contrary  to  the  fears  of  many  of  the 
President's  own  advisors. 

A  far  more  dangerous  threat  to  economic 
recovery  is  the  lurking  possibility  of  an- 
other tax  increase.  At  this  stage  of  the  eco- 
nomic recovery  a  new  hike  would  probably 
plunge  the  federal  budget  into  an  even 
deeper  deficit,  rather  than  curb  it.  As  Chart 
n  shows,  higher  taxes  have  not  reduced 
budget  deficits.  They  are,  in  fact,  associated 
with  higher  government  outlays  and  defi- 
cits. All  that  tax  increases  seem  to  do  is 
reduce  the  pressure  on  lawmakers  to  cut- 
back spending. 

Tax  increases  simply  unleash  more  gov- 
ernment spending,  rather  than  stem  the 
flow  of  budget  red  ink.  Tax  receipts  grew 
from  $40  billion  in  1950  to  a  projected  $659 
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billion  for  1984.  a  sixteen-fold  leap  in  reve- 
nues. Receipts  grew  1.4  times  faster  than 
ONP  and  3.8  times  faster  than  inflation. 
But  even  this  could  not  cover  Congress's 
spending  explosion.  Oovemment  outlays 
over  the  same  period  skyrocketed  twenty- 
fold,  from  $43  billion  to  almost  $850  billion 
for  1984.  Outlays  increased  1.2  times  faster 
than  government  revenues,  1.6  times  faster 
than  ONP  and  4.5  times  faster  than  the  in- 
flation rate.  As  a  result,  government  deficits 
grew  from  0.06  percent  of  ONP  to  3.12  per- 
cent of  ONP  in  1982. 

The  unl}alanced  budget  is  a  symptom— not 
a  cause — of  the  economy's  poor  economic 
performance.  Rising  unemployment  auto- 
matically Increases  expenditures  for  income 
support  programs,  while  recessions  reduce 
profits  and  wages  and,  along  with  them, 
government  revenues.  The  budget  will  not 
conceivably  come  into  balance  imless  there 
is  a  strong  recovery.  And  that  will  not 
happen  if  (ingress  taxes  yet  again. 

There  is  strong  recent  evidence  to  support 
the  view  that  tax  increases  expand,  rather 
than  contract,  the  deficit.  Consider  last 
summer's  $100  billion  Ux  hike.  Paul  Oalg 
Roberts,  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  explained  in  a  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal article,  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Re- 
sponsibility Act  of  1982  (TEFRA)  was  sup- 
posed to  "narrow  the  budget  deficit  by  $100 
billion  over  the  1983-1985  period  and  by 
$229  billion  over  1983-1987."  Instead.  Rob- 
erts discovered,  "the  five-year  deficit  projec- 
tions widened  by  $612  billion  l}etween  the 
mid-session  review  (summer  1982)  and  the 
end  of  the  year."  The  only  way  to  reduce 
the  deficit  is  to  maintain  and  extend  the  tax 
cuts. 

According  to  the  usual  rule  of  thumb,  four 
years  of  5  percent  real  economic  growth  will 
lower  the  unemployment  rate  by  four  per- 
centage points.  A  four  percentage  point 
drop  in  the  unemployment  rate  would 
reduce  the  expected  $200  bUlion  deficits  by 
between  $120  billion  and  $140  biUion.  What 
are  the  chances  of  attaining  this  high  level 
of  economic  growth  for  a  sustained  period? 
Nol)ody  knows  for  certain,  of  course.  But 
one  thing  is  clear:  the  repeal  of  the  third 
year  tax  cut  would  lower  the  trajectory  of 
VS.  economic  growth— Just  as  it  appears 
the  economy  is  recovering— making  it  far 
less  likely  that  the  budget  gap  will  be  re- 
duced or  new  Jobs  generated. 

CONCLUSION 

The  repeal  of  the  July  tax  cut  would  put 
the  burden  of  balancing  the  budget  onto  the 
backs  of  working  and  lower-income  Ameri- 
cans, leave  them  with  the  effects  of  past 
bracket  creep  and  deny  them  their  promised 
tax  cut.  The  campaign  to  repeal  the  July 
tax  cut  betrays  a  callous  cynicism  when  it 
comes  to  the  plight  of  working  Americans. 
It  seems  motivated  only  by  Congress's  deter- 
mination to  continue  its  spending  splurge.  If 
the  third  year  tax  cut  is  eliminated,  the  re- 
covery will  slow,  deficits  will  rise  and  income 
taxes  on  average  Americans  will  soar  to 
higher  levels  than  at  the  end  of  the  Carter 
Administration. 

The  budget  can  be  balanced  only  through 
vigorous  economic  growth,  coupled  with 
spending  reductions.  The  July  cut  promises 
to  spur  the  economy  into  a  robust  and  sus- 
tained recovery  that  will  help  generate 
more  revenues  to  balance  the  budget.  The 
recovery  has  already  been  launched  success- 
fuUy;  it  is  no  time  to  change  the  flight  plan. 
Thomas  M.  Humbert. 
Waiker  Fellow  in  Economics.m 
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GUAM  LEGISLATDRE  SALUTES 
PHIL  BtJRTON 

HON.  ANTONIO  BORJA  WON  PAT 

OF  GUAM 
IH  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVBS 

Thursday,  April  21,  1983 
•  Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
clear  that  our  dear  departed  colleague. 
Phil  Burton,  had  many,  many  friends 
here  in  the  Congress.  But,  his  Influ- 
ence and  friendship  with  elected  lead- 
ers did  not  stop  at  the  steps  of  the 
Capitol.  He  was  so  active  in  the  affairs 
of  the  UJS.  territories,  for  example, 
that  his  name  was  known  by  all  of  the 
island's  leaders. 

This  is  reflected  in  the  wording  of 
Resolution  123,  which  was  adopted  by 
the  Guam  Legislature  on  April  12, 
1983.  The  members  of  the  legislature 
all  gathered  to  honor  this  great  man 
who  has  done  so  much  for  this  island 
and  other  U.S.  territories. 

I  am  honored  to  insert  this  resolu- 
tion in  the  Record  at  this  time  so  my 
colleagues  may  share  in  the  deep  sense 
of  personal  loss  my  constituents  feel 
over  the  passing  of  Congressman 
Burton. 
The  resolution  follows: 

Resolution  No.  123 
Introduced  by:  C.  T.  C.  OuUerrez,  J.  T. 
San  Agustin,  E.  P.  Arrlola,  J.  P.  Aguon.  E. 
D  Ramsey.  E.  T.  Charfauros.  F.  J.  Outier- 
rez.  M.  K.  Hartsock.  P.  C.  Lujan.  T.  S. 
Nelson,  D.  Parkinson.  J.  P.  Quan,  P.  J.  Qui- 
tugua,  P.  R.  Santos,  J.  P.  Ada.  E.  R.  Duenas, 
A.  C.  Lamorena  III,  M.  D.  A.  Manibusan,  T. 
V  C  Tanaka.  J.  H.  Underwood,  and  A.  R. 
Unplngco;  Relative  to  extending  the  condo- 
lences of  the  Seventeenth  Ouam  Legislature 
and  the  people  of  Ouam  to  Mrs.  Phillip 
Burton  and  the  Burton  family  upon  the 
death  of  the  Honorable  PhUlip  Burton. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Guam: 

Whereas.  Congressman  Phillip  Burton, 
Democratic  Representative  of  San  Francisco 
was  bom  on  June  1,  1926  and  passed  away 

on  April  10, 1983;  and  ^ 

Whereas,  the  Honorable  PhiUlp  Burton 
was  a  person  who  rightly  deserves  to  be 
honored  by  the  people  of  Ouam;  and 

Whereas,  Congressman  Burton  has  faith- 
fully served  the  people  of  the  United  States 
of  America  since  February  1964,  as  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 

and 

Whereas,  Congressman  Burton  was 
chosen  by  his  coUeagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  chair  the  Subcommittee 
on  Territories  and  Insular  Affairs  In  1971; 

and 

Whereas,  Congressman  Burton  won  ap- 
proval of  a  new  national  park  at  Honoko- 
hau,  Hawaii;  and 

Whereas,  Congressman  Burton  saw  to  it 
that  his  territories  chairmanship  was  passed 
on  to  Delegate  A.  B.  Won  Pat  of  Ouam-the 
first  non-voting  territorial  delegate  ever  to 
chair  a  House  subcommittee;  and 

Whereas.  Congressman  Burton  has  sup- 
ported major  Federal  legislation  towards 
the  political  and  economic  development  of 
Ouam.  including:  an  act  providing  for  an 
elected  Governorship;  an  act  providing  for  a 
non-voting  delegate  to  Congress;  an  act  ap- 
propriating  funds   for   the   repayment   of 
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Ouam's  rehabilitation  debt;  an  act  authoriz- 
ing Ouam  to  write  its  own  constitution;  an 
act  creating  the  War  in  the  Pacific  Park; 
was  instrumental  in  continuing  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Ship  Repair  FaciUty  in  Ouam; 
and  an  act  authorizing  a  review  of  lands 
claims  in  Ouam:  and 

Whereas.  Congressman  Burton  has  sup- 
ported legislation  to  the  benefit  of  the 
Northern  Marianas,  including  the  reunifica- 
tion of  the  Marianas,  increases  in  the 
annual  appropriations  for  the  territories 
and  various  omnibus  bills  benefitting  the 
territories;  and  .  ,,.  ., 

Whereas.  Congressman  Burton  also  talked 
Ouam  Officials  into  keeping  the  Medical 
Center  of  the  Marianas  open  after  helping 
obtain  a  Federal  grant;  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Territories  of 
the  Pacific,  located  several  thousand  mUes 
from  the  seat  of  government  in  Washington, 
DC  have  needed  a  loyal  spokesman  in 
Congress  to  support  their  cause;  someone 
who  took  an  active  interest  in  the  promo- 
tion of  their  social,  economic,  and  political 
development;  and 

Whereas,  through  a  period  of  nearly  two 
(2)  decades.  Congressman  Phillip  Burton 
has  served  as  a  spokesman  for  the  people  of 
Ouam  in  Washington.  D.C.  and  has  been 
recognized  as  a  champion  of  Human  Rights; 
and 

Whereas,  the  University  of  Ouam  gave 
Congressman  Burton  an  honorary  doctor-of- 
law  degree  in  the  May  12,  1978  Commence- 
ment exercises;  and 

Whereas,  no  matter  how  significant  these 
heretofore  listed  accomplishments  may  be. 
they  are  overshadowed  by  his  devotion  to 
his  family  and  his  country;  now.  therefore. 

be  it 

RESOLVED,  that  the  Seventeenth  Ouam 
Legislature  does  extend  its  condolences  and 
heartfelt  sympathy  to  his  wife  Sala,  daugh- 
ter Joy.  and  the  Burton  family  upon  the 
passing  of  this  honorable  man  whose  accom- 
plishments have  been  an  inspiration  to  all 
of  us  on  this  Island;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Speaker  certify  to  and 
the  Legislative  Secretary  attest  the  adop- 
tion hereof  and  that  copies  of  the  same  be 
thereafter  transmitted  to  Mrs.  Phillip 
Burton;  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Senate;  to  the  Speaker  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives;  to  Congressman 
Antonio  B.  Won  Pat;  to  the  Governor  of 
California;  to  the  Mayor  of  San  Francisco; 
to  the  Senators  and  Representatives  from 
California;  and  to  the  (jovemor  of  Guam. 

Duly  and  regularly  adopted  on  the  12th 
day  of  AprU  1983. 

Elizabeth  P.  Arriola. 
Senator  and  Leffislative  Secretary. 
Carl  T.  C.  Gutierrez. 

Speaker.m 


LEGISLATION  REGARDING 
PUBLIC  HEALTH  EMERGENCIES 

HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENtATIVES 


Thursday,  April  21,  1983 
•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  most 
public  health  needs  are  predictable. 
We  can  estimate  the  number  of  polio 
shots  that  the  Federal  Government 
must  provide.  We  can  predict  how 
much  it  will  cost  to  maintain  most  lab- 
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oratories  at  PDA  or  NIH  from  year  to 
year. 

But  the  nature  of  all  modem  public 
health  is  not  always  so  routine.  In  the 
past  few  years  imknown  diseases  have 
broken  out  in  epidemic  proportions,  le- 
thally  contaminated  foods  and  drugs 
have  been  recalled  in  record  amounts, 
and  previously  controlled  illnesses 
have  reappeaued. 

Examples  of  such  problems  are 
prominent  in  the  news  and  in  every- 
one's memory: 

The  Tylenol  incident  held  the  front 
pages  of  newspapers  for  weeks  and 
cost  the  Federal  Government  millions 
of  dollars. 

The  number  of  cases  of  acquired 
immune  deficiency  syndrome  (AIDS) 
has  doubled  every  6  months  for  the 
past  2  years,  and  the  rate  is  still  accel- 
erating. 

In  some  areas,  reported  rabies  in 
wild  animals  has  Increased  by  sixty- 
fold,  and  there  is  concern  that  it  may 
threaten  human  population  centers. 

No  matter  how  organized  and  sys- 
tematic the  administration  and  the 
Cor^gress  may  be  in  its  budget  and  ap- 
propriations cycles,  it  is  not  possible  to 
design  line  item  amounts  for  such 
problems.  We  cannot  plan  a  year  in 
advance  for  epidemics,  contaminants, 
or  emergencies. 

I  would  point  out,  in  fact,  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  (PDA)  has 
recognized  this  planning  problem  in 
its  budget  request  for  1984.  Describing 
its  request  for  a  contingency  fund,  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  (HHS)  outlines  the  Tylenol 
problem,  the  recall  of  canned  salmon 
and  infant  formula,  and  even  radiolog- 
ical incidents.  In  its  formal  request  to 
the  Appropriations  Committees,  HHS 
goes  on  to  say: 

Such  recalls  and  Investigations  not  only 
distort  the  Agency's  program  plans  by  forc- 
ing the  canceUation  or  deferral  of  other  ac- 
tivities, but  they  substantially  Increase 
direct  cosU,  as  field  personnel  must  woi*  • 
much  longer  hours  and  travel  great  dis- 
tances for  prolonged  periods  to  be  sure  that 
potentlaUy  hazardous  products  are  off  the 
market,  or  to  Identify  and  Isolate  the  cause  • 
of  a  potential  hazard  as  quickly  as  possible 
to  limit  the  public  risk. 

I  commend  the  FDA  and  HHS  for  • 
their  proposal,  as  far  as  it  goes.  I  am, 
however,  concerned  that  this  limited 
request  allows  the  problems  of  the  un- 
expected to  continue  in  this  and  other 
agencies.  Within  the  Centers  for  Dis- 
ease Control  (CDC),  for  example,  hep- 
atitis and  infectious  disease  programs 
have  been  restricted  by  the  needs  of 
the  AIDS  outbreak— needs  that  are 
still  only  partiaUy  met  by  CDC.  At  the 
NIH,  little  research  has  begtm  on 
AIDS  because  fimds  must  be  reviewed 
and  obligated  so  far  in  advance. 

As  Tylenol  and  AIDS  have  dramati- 
cally shown  us,  we  cannot  continue  to 
operate  public  health  agencies  on  an 
ad  hoc  basis,  requiring  them  to  rob 
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Peter  to  pay  Paul,  to  choose  to  neglect 
known  problems  because  unknown 
ones  divert  resources  and  distort  the 
agency's  program  plans. 

I  am  introducing  today  a  bill  to 
create  a  public  health  emergency  fund 
for  use  by  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice. In  1984.  the  authorization  level  for 
the  fund  is  $40  million.  In  succeeding 
years,  replenishing  appropriations  are 
authorized  In  order  to  keep  the  fund 
at  the  level  of  $40  million  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  fiscal  year. 

If  the  Secretary  determines  that  a 
disease,  or  disorder,  or  other  condition 
creates  a  public  health  emergency,  the 
bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  HHS 
to  make  grants  or  enter  into  contracts 
for  research  Into  the  cause,  treatment, 
and  prevention  of  the  emergency.  The 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  act  through 
NIH,  CDC,  or  FDA. 

I  am  joined  in  this  legislation  by  a 
number  of  Members  from  both  sides 
of  the  aisle.  I  urge  other  Members  to 
support  the  legislation.  As  those  Mem- 
bers who  come  from  areas  afflicted 
with  contamination  or  epidemics  can 
tell  you,  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  dis- 
trict emergencies  will  hit  next. 
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DR.  HADLOCK'S  SPEECH  "HOS- 
PICE CARE:  PRESENT  CHAL- 
LENGES AND  OPPORTUNITIES" 


April  21,  1983 


HJl.  2713 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  section  318  the  following  new 
section: 

"rOBUC  HEALTH  KHXRCEnciKS 

"Sec.  319.  (a)  If  the  Secretary  detennlneB. 
after  consultation  with  the  Director  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion, or  the  Director  of  the  Centers  for  Dis- 
ease Control,  that— 

"(Da  disease  or  disorder  presents  a  public 
health  emergency,  or 

"(2)  a  public  health  emergency  otherwise 
exists  and  the  Secretary  has  the  authority 
to  take  action  with  respect  to  such  emergen- 
cy. 

the  Secretary,  acting  through  such  Director 
or  Commissioner,  may  make  grants  or  enter 
into  contracts  for  research  into  the  cause, 
treatment,  or  prevention  of  such  disease  or 
disorder  or  other  cause  of  a  public  health 
emergency  described  In  paragraph  (2). 

"(b)  There  is  esUblished  in  the  Treasury  a 
fund  designated  the  'Public  Health  Emer- 
gency Fund'  to  be  avaUable  to  the  Secretary 
without  fiscal  year  limitation  for  grants  and 
contracts  under  subsection  (a).  There  Is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  fund 
$40,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1984.  For  fiscal 
year  1985  and  each  fiscal  year  thereafter 
there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  fund  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
have  $40,000,000  in  the  fund  at  the  begin- 
ning of  such  fiscal  year.".« 


HON.  WALTER  L  FAUNTROY 

OP  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
nt  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESKNTATIVXS 

Thursday,  April  21,  1983 
•  Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  17,  1983.  Dr.  Daniel  C.  Had- 
lock  gave  an  informative  and  inspiring 
speech  on  hospice  care  in  the  Gold 
Room  of  the  Raybum  House  Office 
Building. 

The  hospice  movement  has  indeed 
produced  revolutionary  changes  in  our 
understanding  of  human  beings  as 
they  approach  death. 

I  would  like  to  enclose  a  copy  of  Dr. 
Hadlock's  speech  in  the  Record  for  all 
Members  unable  to  hear  it. 

Hospice  Care:  Present  Challenges  and 
Opportunities 
(By  Daniel  C.  Hadlock,  M.D.) 
Senators  and  Congressmen,  distinguished 
guests,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  my  comments 
will  begin  with  a  review  of  my  own  experi- 
ences in  health  care,  for  they  illustrate  the 
basis  for  my  thoughts  regarding  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  Medicare  legislation  on  the 
future  development  of  hospice  in  America. 

When  I  entered  the  private  practice  of 
medical  oncology  in  1974,  I  had  nine  years 
of  internal  medicine  and  medical  oncology 
clinical  experience  at  major  teaching  hospi- 
tals. I  did  not  consider  myself  naive  regard- 
ing the  realities  of  cancer  and  its  treatment. 
But  I  soon  discovered  patients  in  the  com- 
munity practice  setting  for  which  I  had  not 
been  adequately  trained  to  deal  with. 

Mr.  Smith  was  a  49  year  old  white  married 
male  who  developed  severe  burning  pains 
and  progressive  weakness  beginning  in  the 
tips  of  his  extremities  and  gradually  work- 
ing up  his  arms  and  legs.  His  condition  was 
diagnosed  as  nerve  inflammation  secondary 
to  a  malignant  tumor  of  the  bone  marrow. 
Treatment  of  the  malignancy  however  did 
not  relieve  this  condition.  Nor  did  it  control 
the  tumor,  so  that  he  developed  additional 
complications  secondary  to  progressive 
txmior  and  chemotherapy.  He  became  bed 
bound  and  suicidally  depressed. 

Pain  remained  uncontrolled  because  I  was 
inadequately  trained  to  deal  with  chronic 
pain  when  I  was  unable  to  control  the  dis- 
ease. 

Splrtual  and  social  isolation  developed 
when,  after  several  years  of  persistently  in- 
creasing pain  and  disability,  he  publicly  con- 
fessed his  discouragement.  There  was  an 
abrupt  withdrawal  by  his  fellow  worship- 
pers. His  circumstances  revealed  them  to  be 
as  vulnerable  and  threatened  by  the  ques- 
tion of  unexplained  suffering  as  he  was.  But 
rather  than  they  being  a  support  to  him.  he, 
the  patient,  was  their  support.  And  when  re- 
ality broke  through  they  avoided  such  un- 
pleasantness by  avoiding  the  patient. 

Looking  for  alternative  support  services,  I 
found  the  local  psychiatrist,  psychologist, 
social  workers,  etc.  did  not  want  to  become 
professionally  involved  with  a  depressed 
person  who  was  dying  because  "who 
wouldn't  be  depressed? 

I  felt  personally  and  professionally  frus- 
trated and  ashamed  at  being  found  so  want- 
ing to  my  patient  at  a  time  of  such  great 
need.  I  also  felt  frustrated  and  ashamed  for 
my  profession  and  my  society  at  finding  so 


little  assistance— for  myself  as  well  as  for 
my  patient  at  such  a  time. 

In  other  situations  I  found  that  the  prob- 
lem in  providing  appropriate  care  for  such 
patients  relates  to  the  way  in  which  the 
health  care  system  is  professionally  and  in- 
stitutionally structured  and  reimbursed: 

Helen  was  a  17  year  old  female  with  an  ag- 
gressive thyroid  cancer  which  had  spread  to 
her  lungs  and  skull.  Despite  profound 
weight  loss,  complexion  changes,  pain  and 
weakness  secondary  to  her  tumor  and  its 
treatment,  she  maintained  her  self  suffi- 
ciency and  was  able  to  continue  going  to 
school  until  the  last  month  of  her  life. 

Her  illness  also  cost  her  father  who  left 
his  wife  and  daughter  soon  after  the  diagno- 
sis and  prognosis  were  established  because 
he  couldn't  tolerate  such  a  threat  to  his  pre- 
conceived notions  of  how  family  life  should 
be. 

Part  of  Helen's  treatment  included  anti- 
tumor drugs  given  by  intravenous  infusion 
every  second  week.  These  treatmente  could 
be  given  in  my  office  after  school  hours  at  a 
cost  of  $250.00.  However,  her  insurance 
would  only  pay  80%  of  that  total.  The 
$50.00  treatment  fee  she  would  be  responsi- 
ble for  was  a  major  additional  expense  at  a 
time  when  the  major  source  of  financial 
support  had  left. 

The  same  insurance  policy  did  pay  100 
percent  for  the  same  treatments  when  they 
were  given  in  a  hospital  setting-though 
treatment  charges  would  then  include  hos- 
piUl  costs  making  a  total  charge  of  about 
$500.00.  Furthermore,  giving  the  treatments 
in  a  hospital  required  a  day  away  from 
school,  which  Helen  was  loathe  to  do  be- 
cause she  hoped  to  graduate  before  she 
died. 

A  letter  was  written  to  the  insurance  com- 
pany—pointing out  three  things.  (1)  100  per- 
cent of  $250  was  less  than  100  percent  of 
$500.  (2)  Patient  care  would  be  as  safe,  ef- 
fective and  appropriate  in  the  office  as  it 
would  be  in  the  hospital.  (3)  It  would  be 
more  satisfactory  for  the  patient/family  if 
the  care  was  given  in  the  office.  Therefore, 
could  the  insurance  company  see  its  way  to 
pay  100  percent  for  treatment  given  in  the 
office  setting.  The  reply  was.  "The  way  the 
policy  is  written  is  the  way  it  is  written  and 
it  cannot  be  changed  no  matter  what  the 
reasons". 

Again.  I  felt  frustrated  and  angry  at  being 
forced  into  a  mode  of  treatment  which  did 
violence  to  my  professional  and  the  pa- 
tient's personal  preference— but  which  was 
a  necessity  because  it  was  the  only  way  the 
patient's  financial  realities  could  be  respect- 
ed. I  also  felt  angry  at  a  health  care  reim- 
bursement system  which,  for  all  of  its  sur- 
face emphasis  on  cost  effectiveness  and  ac- 
countability was  spending  money  unneces- 
sarily and  seemed  to  have  no  interest  in 
changing  the  status  quo,  even  when  it  was 
in  its  own  favor. 

I  then  heard  of  hospice  as  a  concept.  The 
first  concern  is  (a)  total  care.  i.e..  attention 
to  the  whole  person— Getting  care  at  loca- 
tions which  meet  patient's  preferences  so 
long  as  quality  of  care  not  compromised- 
Dealing  with  the  family  as  part  of  the  con- 
stellation of  care,  both  receiving  and 
giving— Giving  care  that  is  cost  effective  and 
non-duplicative  of  services  already  in  the 
community  but  coordinated  into  a  continu- 
um of  care  crossing  disciplinary  lines,  pro- 
gramatlc  lines,  locational  lines,  etc.  (b)  Pain 
control  and  (c)  symptom  control,  i.e..  when 
the  disease  cannot  be  controUed  then  the 
focus  of  care  is  controlling  chronic  symp- 
toms as  the  end  point  of  therapy.  Control 
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meaning  that  there  is  not  a  mental  or  emo- 
tional high  or  low  substituted  for  the  symp- 
tom, but  simply  the  symptom  is  palliated  so 
the  patient  is  able  to  continue  living  as  com- 
forUbly  as  possible  until  the  day  they  die. 
(d)  Attention  to  the  emotional  needs  of  the 
patient,  (e)  Attention  to  the  grief  and  be- 
reavement needs  of  the  family,  (f )  Attention 
to  the  personal  and  professional  needs  of 
the  staff. 

In  all  aspects  of  palliative  care,  keep  the 
care  appropriate  according  to  the  perspec- 
tive of  the  termlnaUy  iU  patient.  Finally,  "if 
you  wait  until  you  know  everything  that 
ought  to  be  done  and  how  you  ought  to  be 
doing  it .  .  .  then  you  will  never  begin."  The 
working  creed  is  therefore  the  "principle  of 
dominant  priority",  i.e.— 

Every  problem  has  several  possible  solu- 
tions, depending  upon  the  goals  of  the  prob- 
lem solver.  If  a  single  goal  has  priority  over 
the  other  possible  goals,  then  only  a  single 
solution  will  solve  the  problem  and  thus  sat- 
isfy the  problem  solver.  Therefore,  deter- 
mining which  goal  is  of  the  highest  priority 
dominates  the  problem  solving  process. 
Ronmaniere  'Rigging  Up  To  Meet  Prior- 
ities" Sail.  1979.) 

Too  often  the  dominant  priority  in  estab- 
lished health  care  is  the  preservation  of 
standard  operating  procedure  In  the  provi- 
sion of  health  care.  The  outcome,  the  com- 
fort and  relief  of  the  patients.  Is  a  secondary 
consideration.  But  doing  a  technically  good 
job,  being  cost  effective,  being  professional- 
ly appropriate,  really  Is  Irrelevant  If  In  the 
process  of  meeting  those  criteria  we  miss 
the  prime  purpose  of  health  care  which  Is  a 
patient's  comfort  and  relief.  Hospice's  Inten- 
tion Is  not  and  never  should  be  to  become  a 
maverick  from  the  whole  health  care 
system.  It  is  simply  to  provide  an  alternative 
which  allows  the  whole  health  care  system 
become  more  relevant  and  more  appropriate 
to  meeting  the  special  needs  of  the  termi- 
nally Ul. 

These  experiences  made  me  aware  that  to 
provide  more  appropriate  care  for  the  dying 
would  require  willingness  to  deal  not  only 
with  the  issues  of  patient  care  but  with  the 
issues  of  licensure,  accreditation,  and  reim- 
bursement because  these  define  the  kind  of 
health  care  our  society  has  available  to  its 
patients.  A  large  part  of  the  difficulty  In 
making  hospice  work  is  because  our  current 
generation  of  health  care  providers  is  not 
accustomed  to  thinking  about  such  needs 
from  the  patient's  point  of  view  and  the  log- 
ical solutions  such  a  perspective  would  dic- 
tate for  meeting  the  shift  In  priority  of  care 
for  the  terminally  lU  from  cure  to  comfort. 
In  1980,  I  became  Medical  Director  of  a 
National  Cancer  Institute  hospice  demon- 
stration project  with  inpatient  and  home 
care  capacity.  Although  physically  free 
standing,  it  was  nonetheless  administrative- 
ly a  subdivision  of  a  hospital.  Such  hospice 
program  tasks  as  fundraislng.  disburse- 
ments, billing,  public  relations,  and  person- 
nel policies  were  the  secondary  interests  of 
hospital  (not  hospice)  employees.  The  con- 
sequence of  such  ambivalence  in  priorities 
was  that  after  several  years  of  operation  the 
community  was  still  not  sure  what  the  dif- 
ference was  between  a  hospital  and  a  hos- 
pice, they  weren't  sure  who  qualified  for 
hospice  service  but  they  did  know  hospice 
service  was  free! 

An  Independent  cost  analysis  of  110  pa- 
tients done  while  the  hospice  was  conclud- 
ing its  grant  operation  showed  that  the  av- 
erage survival  was  55  days  (40  days  at  home. 
10  days  in  the  Inpatient  unit.  5  days  In  a 
hospital).  60  percent  of  the  patients  never 
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required  relnstltutlonalization.  50  percent  of 
the  deaths  occurred  in  the  home  setting. 
The  total  cost  of  care  was  $4,500  with  the 
home  care  component  constituting  approxi- 
mately one  third  of  that  figure.  When 
broken  down  into  a  fee-for-servlce  type  allo- 
cation. It  appeared  as  though  hospice  was 
exorbitantly  expensive  I.e..  physician  vlslU 
were  $200.  a  nursing  visit  was  $70,  social 
work  visits  were  $180.  a  day  in  the  Inpatient 
unit  was  $250.  etc.  However,  an  analysis  of 
the  health  care  expenses  of  patients  who 
died  of  similar  diagnoses  without  access  to 
hospice  showed  such  patients  spent  an  aver- 
age of  21  days  In  a  hospital  prior  to  dying. 
The  base  cost  for  hospital  services  (room, 
board,  and  nursing  care)  was  $195  per  day. 
21  days  times  $195  per  day  came  to  a  total 
of  $4,095.  This  figure  did  not  take  Into  ac- 
count the  additional  charges  for  lab  fees, 
professional  services  and  treatments  which 
would  be  necessary  to  justify  hospitalization 
in  the  first  place.  This  $4,095  also  did  not 
take  Into  account  the  other  five  weeks  of 
care  prior  to  the  terminal  three  weeks  of 
hospitalization. 

Nonetheless,  when  hospice  grant  money 
ran  out,  the  program's  clinical  effectiveness 
in  keeping  patients  comfortable  and  at 
home,  and  Its  cost  effectiveness  in  keeping 
overall  patient  ext>enses  down  tended  to  be 
interpreted  negatively.  Keeping  patients  at 
home  meant  they  weren't  In  the  hospital 
which  hurt  the  hospital's  financial  status. 
And  although  overall  care  costs  might  be 
lower,  a  simplistic  fee-for-service  compari- 
son of  home  care  costs  seemed  to  Indicate 
that  standard  home  health  care  was  more 
cost  effective  when  compared  to  the  home 
care  component  alone  of  a  hospice  program. 
Of  course  such  a  limited  comparison  did  not 
consider  the  frequency  in  duration  of  Insti- 
tutional care  in  addition  to  the  home  care 
nor  the  degree  of  Illness  of  the  patients  on 
the  respective  programs. 

Such  an  unthinking  application  of  current 
methods  of  defining  and  analyzing  health 
care  costs  without  considering  patient  care 
service  and  outcome  criteria  does  reenforce 
the  status  quo  and  present  a  new  concept  of 
health  care  In  the  least  favorable  light— a 
classic  situation  of  not  seeing  the  forest  be- 
cause of  focusing  on  the  trees. 

In  1981  I  became  Medical  Director  of  Hos- 
pice. Inc..  serving  Dade  and  Broward  Coun- 
ties In  South  Florida,  a  HCTA  hospice  dem- 
onstration program.  The  program  is  primar- 
ily home  care  but  does  have  a  contract  with 
a  local  hospital  which  allows  it  to  hospital- 
ize patients  without  the  hospice  staff  losing 
patient  contact.  Sixty  to  seventy  percent  of 
our  referrals  come  from  other  health  care 
providers  (physicians,  hospitals,  home 
health  agenlces,  and  nursing  homes)  they 
recognize  hospice  care  is  unique  and  distinct 
from  what  services  they  are  able  to  provide. 
The  program  works  with  over  225  primary 
physicians  and  over  100  community  agencies 
so  as  to  supplement  and  complement  our 
care  with  theirs  and  not  duplicate  services. 
Our  current  census  is  about  100  patients; 
the  program  has  cared  for  over  1500  pa- 
tients In  two  counties  In  the  past  four  years. 
The  patient  care  staff  consists  of  10  regis- 
tered nurses.  2  licensed  practical  nurses,  2 
social  workers,  3  physicians,  2  Intake  direc- 
tors (RN's).  2  team  coordinators  (RN's),  1 
priest,  2  volunteer  directors,  1  bereavement 
director,  and  over  100  trained  volunteers. 
Patient  survival  Is  60-70  days.  The  relnstitu- 
tionallzatlon  rate  Is  40  percent.  The  home 
death  rate  60  percent.  The  cost  (for  home 
care  only)  Is  $1,250  per  month,  per  patient. 
In  sum,  the  program  care  for  more  pa- 
tients, provides  Increased  program  services. 
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provides  Increased  staff  support  than  either 
of  the  two  programs  1  have  been  previously 
associated  with  and  the  patient  costs  have 
remained  stable.  It  has  been  encouraging  to 
see  how  hospice  has  evolved  In  the  twst  five 
to  six  years  from  a  philosophical  concept 
Into  a  pragmatic  program  of  care  which  is 
able  to  meet  concerns  for  appropriate  per- 
formance both  clinically  and  administrative- 
ly. 
But— will  success  spoil  Hospice? 
On  the  one  hand,  with  the  passage  of  the 
Medicare  legislation,  hospice  Is  In  danger  of 
being  shackled  by  the  weight  of  the  whole 
structure  of  the  "routine  reimbursement 
structure".  In  addition,  newcomers  to  hos- 
pice (now  that  it  Is  a  paid  for  health  care 
commodity)  may  be  content  to  do  only  what 
the  law  provides  for.  not  realizing  It  Is  only 
a  beginning  and  not  an  end  point  In  the  es- 
tablishment of  hospice  as  a  true  alternative 
in  care  for  the  terminally  111  patient. 

Senator  Hatfield  wrote  in  "Between  A 
Rock  and  A  Hard  Place"  that  the  first  func- 
tion of  any  bureaucracy  Is  to  preserve  itself. 
We  must  always  remember  that  a  differ- 
ence, to  be  a  difference,  must  make  a  differ- 
ence. Hospice  cannot  afford  to  lose  its 
uniqueness  In  program  structure  and  In  pa- 
tient care  team  function  If  It  hopes  to  pre- 
serve Its  difference  In  patient  care  outcome. 
The  Inertia  of  the  status  quo  may  yet 
stifle  what  hospice  practitioners  have 
gained  to  date— and  the  real  losers  will  not 
be  us  or  even  our  programs  but  our  patients. 
As  John  Hlnton  so  tartly  wrote  In  hia 
book.  "The  Dying  Patient"  (Penguin  Press. 
1972):  J 

"We  emerge  deserving  little  credit,  we  who 
are  capable  of  ignoring  the  conditions  which 
make  nuted  people  suffer.  The  dissatisfied 
dead  cannot  noise  abroad  the  negligence 
they  have  experienced." 

In  order  to  keep  all  of  us  Involved  with 
making  hospice  a  reality  In  our  society  most 
appropriate  In  the  way  we  exercise  our  re- 
sponsibilities, consider  the  statement  writ- 
ten by  Thomas  Sydenham  In  1666  ("Metho- 
dus  Curandl  Pebres"): 

"The  physician  (or  care  provider,  reim- 
burser,  accreditor,  legislator,  etc.)  should 
bear  in  mind  that  he  himself  Is  not  exempt 
from  the  common  lot,  but  subject  to  the 
same  laws  of  mortality  and  disease  as 
others,  and  he  will  care  for  the  sick  with 
more  diligence  and  tenderness  If  he  remem- 
bers that  he  himself  Is  their  fellow  suffer- 
er." 

The  same  admonition  should  apply  to  all 
who  are  Involved  In  any  aspect  of  palliative 
care  as  provided  by  hospice  programs  which 
meet  the  NHO  Standards.  Specific  areas  of 
risks  and  challenge  Include  (1)  professional 
care  giver  roles,  relationships  and  respwnsi- 
bllltles;  (2)  Interdisciplinary  structure,  su- 
pervision and  performance;  (3)  program  ad- 
ministration which  gives  primary  consldera- 
tln  to  patient  and  staff  care  priorities  as  it 
deals  with  program  fiscal  realities;  (4)  mech- 
anisms of  cost  allocation  and  reimburse- 
ment and  their  effect  on  the  care  giving 
process;  (5)  volunteer  selection,  supervision 
and  utilization;  and  (6)  provision  for  hospice 
to  grow  and  leam  by  making  realistic  provi- 
sion not  only  for  patient/family  care  but 
also  for  growth  In  professional  knowledge 
and  teaching. 

Palliative  care  is  truly  interdisciplinary— 
not  only  among  health  care  disciplines  but 
also  between  health  care  Institutions  and 
social  perspectives. 

"May  there  never  develop  in  (us)  the 
notion  that  (our)  education  Is  complete  but 
give  (us)  the  strength— leisure  and  zeal  to 
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continually  enlarge  my  knowledge."  (Mal- 
monldes  (1135-1304).) 

We  will  all  be  better  able  to  evaluate  the 
I4>pn>prlatene88  of  our  own  activities  if  we 
continually  compare  our  efforts  to  the  dom- 
inant priority  of  patient/family  comfort  and 
self-sufficiency  and  as  if  It  were  we  our- 
selves who  were  to  be  the  object  of  our  serv- 
ices—because someday  we  will  be.« 


BLIND  EYE  ON  CENTRAL 
AMERICA 


HON.  BOB  LIVINGSTON 

or  LOmSIAHA 
nf  THK  HOUSE  or  RZPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  21,  1983 

•  Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  commend  to  this  body  the  arti- 
cle by  George  Will  in  today's  Washing- 
ton Post.  Mr.  WiU  makes  it  abundant- 
ly clear  that  the  current  conflict  in  EI 
Salvador  is  only  the  most  recent,  and 
most  proximate,  but  perhaps  the  most 
serious,  of  the  ongoing  list  of  imperial- 
istic violations  of  world  peace  by  Com- 
munists under  Soviet  leadership. 

Mr.  Will  documents  his  case  well,  yet 
Members  of  this  body  continue  to 
ignore  the  varied  and  flagrant  exam- 
ples of  Soviet  aggression,  while  con- 
demning the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  a  constant  barrage  of  self -fla- 
gelation. 

Now  this  grandstanding  approach  of 
"pinching  pennies"  on  questions  of 
support  for  the  attempts  of  our  Cen- 
tral American  neighbors  risks  the  total 
coUapse  of  friendly  nations  and  would- 
be  free  peoples. 

They  are  plashing  a  dangerous  game. 
If  they  persist,  and  if  Central  America 
falls  to  the  Communists,  their  short- 
sighted tactics  could  spell  misery  and 
oppression  for  tens,  even  hundreds,  of 
millions  of  people. 

CoUeagues,  think  about  what  you 
are  doing. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  21, 19ft3] 

Binm  Etk  on  Cditral  Akkrica 

(By  Oeorge  P.  Will) 

To  begin,  a  two-question  quiz. 

First  question:  Since  detente  was  codified 
at  the  Nixon-Brezhnev  summit  in  1973,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  forced  a  nuclear  alert  by 
threatening  to  intervene  with  troops  in  the 
October  1973  war  in  the  Middle  East  (a  war 
incited  and  financed  by  the  Soviet  Union); 
has  organized  and  financed  the  destruction 
of  the  Paris  accords  and  a  U.S.  ally;  has  in- 
tervened with  Cubans  and  others  in  Angola, 
Ethiopia,  Yemen,  Cambodia.  Nicaragua  and 
EI  Salvador;  has  invaded  Afghanistan;  has 
orchestrated  the  crushing  of  Poland;  has 
made  a  mockery  of  the  Helsinki  agreements; 
has  repeatedly  violated  the  Informally 
agreed-to  threshold  test  ban  treaty  (al- 
though we  even  changed  the  way  we  meas- 
ure violations,  in  an  effort  to  avoid  the  need 
to  make  protests  that  would  dampen  d^ 
tente);  has  tried  to  murder  the  pope;  is  vio- 
lating the  terms  of  SALT  II  (an  amazing 
feat,  considering  that  SALT  II  is  a  tissue  of 
loopholes  and  ambiguities);  is  funding  and 
organizing  terrorism  worldwide;  and  is  con- 
tinuing an  arms  buUdup  unambiguously  de- 
signed for  political  intimidation  and  mill- 
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tary  aggression.  The  first  quiz  question  is: 
why  is  there  a  "return  to  the  Cold  War"? 

Answer  President  Reagan  gave  a  speech 
referring  to  the  Soviet  Union  as  an  evil 
empire. 

Second  question:  the  Soviet  Union  has  an 
army  brigade  (2,600-3,000  men).  2.500  mili- 
tary advisers  (increased  500  last  year)  and 
6,000-8,000  civilian  advisers  in  C^iba.  It  gave 
Cuba  66,000  metric  tons  of  military  supplies 
in  1981,  68,000  in  1982  (worth  $1  bUlion). 
Moscow's  annual  economic  aid  to  C^ba  is  $4 
billion  (more  than  one-quarter  of  C^iba's 
GNP).  Chiba  has  200  MiGs,  including  two 
squadrons  of  MiG-23  Floggers.  at  least  650 
tanks,  at  least  90  helicopters,  including 
MI24  attack  helicopters,  a  Koni-class  frig- 
ate, two  Foxtrot  attack  submarines,  at  least 
50  torpedo  attack  boats,  two  amphibious  as- 
sault ships.  A  Grenada  minister  says  Cuba 
will  use  (Grenada's  new  airport  when  supply- 
ing Cubans  in  Africa.  Cuba,  with  one-sev- 
enth of  Mexico's  population,  has  military 
forces  twice  the  size  of  Mexico's.  The  Soviet 
Union  is  giving  20  times  more  military  as- 
sistance to  C^ba  than  the  United  States  is 
giving  to  all  of  Latin  America. 

In  the  newest  Soviet  satellite,  Nicaragua, 
39  percent  of  all  males  over  18  are  in  uni- 
form, and  the  regime  intends  to  build  a 
250,000-person  armed  force,  so  one  in  10 
Nicaraguans  will  soon  be  in  the  military  or 
militia.  (All  of  Honduras'  security  forces 
total  20.000.  El  Salvador's  total  32,000.)  Ni- 
caragua's regime  has  built  36  new  military 
bases  and  garrisons  (the  previous  regime 
had  13).  Nicaraguan  pUots  and  mechanics 
are  being  trained  in  Bulgaria.  The  regime 
has  received,  so  far,  50  Soviet  tanlu,  1,000 
East  German  trucks,  100  anti-aircraft  guns, 
Soviet  lS2-millimeter  howitzers  with  a 
range  of  17  miles.  Cuba  has  4,000  to  5,000  ci- 
vilian advisers  in  Nicaragua,  plus  2,000  mili- 
tary and  security  advisers.  There  also  are 
East  Ciermans,  Bulgarians,  North  Koreans, 
Soviets  and  members  of  the  PLC.  The 
second  quiz  question  is:  about  what  in  Cen- 
tral America  does  Congress  seem  most  wor- 
ried? 

Answer  fifty-five  U.S.  trainers  In  El  Sal- 
vador. 

Events  in  Central  America  are  spinning 
rapidly  toward  a  decisive  moment  in  U.S. 
history.  None  of  the  fictions  that  were  used 
to  rationalize  acceptance  of  defeat  in  Viet- 
nam can  be  used  regarding  Central  America. 
The  threat  there  is  close,  clear  and  indispu- 
tably communist.  There  the  United  States 
will  show— will  learn— whether  it  is  any 
longer  capable  of  asserting  the  wUl  a  great 
power  requires,  or  whether  the  slide  into  pa- 
ralysis is  irreversible. 

Governments  such  as  Costa  Rica's  and 
Panama's  are  listening  as  congressional 
complaints  mount.  The  complaints  are 
against  U.S.  assistance  to  armed  opponents 
of  Nicaragua's  Stalinists,  and  about  even 
minimal  aid  for  the  democratically  elected 
government  of  El  Salvador  that  is  under 
attack  from  forces  that  are  extensions, 
through  Nicaragua  and  C^uba,  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  conjunction  of  these  complaints  can 
mean,  in  effect,  the  extension  of  the  Brezh- 
nev doctrine  in  tills  hemisphere.  That  is, 
communist  attacks  on  a  regime  leech  away 
the  regime's  legitimacy,  and  produce  pres- 
sures for  negotiations  aimed  at  "power-shar- 
ing" with  Stalinists  who  do  not  believe  in 
shsjing  power.  But  a  communist  regime, 
however  freshly  planted  and  dependent  on 
foreign  totalitarians,  as  in  Nicaragua,  must 
be  treated  as  legitimate  and  irreversible. 

There  is  a  war  raging,  and  if  all  the  sub- 
stantial, determined  military  assistance  is 
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one-way,  there  can  be  but  one  result.  The 
result  will  be  a  communist  Central  America, 
and  an  Iran  just  a  wade  across  the  Rio 
Grande.* 


A  STUDY  OP  THE  URBAN  INSTI- 
TUTE ON  EMPLOYMENT  TRAN- 
SITIONS 


HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GERMAIN 

or  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  21,  1983 

•  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
through  recent  study  of  the  problem, 
the  Urban  Institute  concluded  that 
the  vast  majority  of  American  workers 
affected  by  structural  change  in  our 
economy  were  actually  making  fairly 
smooth  employment  transitions. 
Indeed,  it  was  clear  to  these  investiga- 
tors that  those  having  the  most  diffi- 
culty in  effecting  a  change  of  job  were 
those  lacking  in  solid  education  and 
marketable  skills.  The  Institute  went 
so  far  as  to  state  that,  in  their  opinion, 
it  would  not  have  mattered  if  these 
workers  were  laid  off  from  the  fastest 
growing  industry  in  the  Nation;  they 
would  still  have  reemployment  prob- 
lems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  this  a  startling 
and  disturbing  indictment,  for  if  the 
case  has  been  stated  accurately  by  the 
Institute,  and  I  believe  there  may  be 
ample  evidence  that  it  has,  then  it 
would  clearly  appear  that  many  of  our 
dislocated  workers  in  declining  indus- 
tries mask  a  more  serious  problem— 
namely  the  existence  of  millions  of  un- 
dertrained  employed  workers  scattered 
throughout  our  economy. 

Given  the  record  of  underinvest- 
ment in  workers  training  in  American 
industry  in  general,  I  am  convinced 
that  any  initiative  taken  to  increase 
that  level  of  investment  in  worker 
skills  is  both  laudable  and  necessary. 
It  is  in  this  regard,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I 
am  today  introducing  legislation 
which,  I  believe,  can  underscore  an  ef- 
fective approach  to  overcoming  just 
such  imderinvestment  in  the  future  of 
the  American  worker. 

The  bill,  in  the  form  of  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1950,  would  prohibit  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  from  entering  into  any  con- 
tract of  more  than  $5  million  for  any 
item  of  defense  production  from  any 
manufacturer  located  in  the  United 
States  unless  that  manufacturer 
agrees  to  conduct  or  sponsor  the  train- 
ing of  personnel  in  skills  which  the 
President  determines  are  in  short 
supply,  if  such  skills  are  necessary  to 
the  performance  of  the  contract. 

Mr.  Speaker,  implementation  of  this 
type  of  provision  which  would  subject 
each  of  our  defense  prime  contractors 
or  major  subcontractors  to  a  training 
obligation  as  a  condition  of  receiving  a 
defense  contract  appears  accomplish- 


able through  the  proctirement  process. 
No  new  bureaucracy  would  be  needed 
for  its  administration  nor  would  it  in- 
volve any  new  or  large  budget  item. 
The  level  of  training  for  the  American 
worker,  on  the  other  hand,  could  be 
noticeably  increased;  and  I  believe  it  a 
fair  assumption  to  make  that  the  con- 
tractor/company involved  would  see 
the  efficient  use  of  the  funds  since 
they  constitute  the  firms  in  need  of 
the  giwluates  in  training. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  some  maimer,  by  tise 
of  the  buildup  in  our  defense  industri- 
al base,  we  must  find  the  means  of 
serving  up  a  larger  national  training/ 
retraining  system  for  industry.  I  would 
hope  that  my  feUow  coUeagues  would 
find  this  basic  concept  appealing  and  I 
invite  their  interest  and  support  in 
Joining  with  me  in  sponsoring  this  leg- 
islation.* 


WHEN  WILL  THIS  CONGRESS 
WAKE  UP  TO  THE  REALITIES 
OP  CENTRAL  AMERICA? 

HON.  ELDON  RUDD 

or  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  21,  1983 
•  Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  next 
Wednesday,  our  President  is  going  to 
address  this  body  and  the  American 
people  on  what  I  believe  is  the  most 
critical  foreign  policy  question  today. 

The  question  Is  whether  this  Con- 
gress has  the  will  to  prevent  an  as- 
sured Commxmist  domination  of  Cen- 
tral America  without  U.S.  aid  to  our 
allies? 

Some  would  have  you  believe  that 
the  few  advisers  stationed  in  El  Salva- 
dor, and  the  puny  amount  of  U.S.  mili- 
tary assistance,  amounts  to  an  unwar- 
ranted, provocative  involvement  on 
our  part. 

These  same  critics  apparently  have 
not  taken  notice  of  the  unprecedented 
Soviet/Cuban/Nlcaraguan  war  ma- 
chine being  assembled  alongside  the 
comparably  meek  defense  forces  in 
Honduras,  El  Salvador,  and  Costa 
Rica.  These  critics  apparently  also 
have  not  noticed  the  $1  billion  worth 
of  Soviet  armaments  that  slipped 
through  to  Cuba  in  1982,  or  the 
250,000  man  army  being  fortified  in 
Nicaragua— a  country  with  a  popula- 
tion roughly  the  size  of  Arizona. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  George 
Will's  column  in  this  momings's  news, 
"Blind    Eye    on    Central    America," 
which  follows.  Perhaps  the  President's 
address  next  week  will  open  the  sleepy 
eyes  of  this  Congress. 
The  article  follows: 
[From  thk  Washington  Post,  Apr.  21, 1983] 
Blind  Eye  on  Central  America 
(By  George  F.  WUl) 

To  begin,  a  two-question  quiz. 
First  question:  since  detente  was  codified 
at  the  Nixon-Brezhnev  summit  in  1973,  the 
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Soviet  Union  has  forced  a  nuclear  alert  by 
threatening  to  Intervene  with  troops  in  the 
October  1973  war  in  the  Middle  East  (a  war 
incited  and  financed  by  the  Soviet  Union); 
has  organized  and  financed  the  destruction 
of  the  Paris  accords  and  a  U.S.  ally;  has  in- 
tervened with  Cubans  and  others  in  Angola. 
Ethiopia,  Yemen,  Cambodia,  Nicaragua  and 
El  Salvador;  has  Invaded  Afghanistan;  has 
orchestrated  the  crushing  of  Poland;  has 
made  a  mockery  of  the  Helsinki  agreements; 
has    repeatedly    violated    the    informally 
agreed-to   tlireshold   test   ban   treaty   (al- 
though we  even  changed  the  way  we  meas- 
ure violations,  in  an  effort  to  avoid  the  need 
to  make  protests  that  would  dampen  de- 
tente); has  tried  to  murder  the  pope;  is  vio- 
Uting  the  terms  of  SALT  11  (an  amazing 
feat,  considering  that  SALT  II  is  a  tissue  of 
loopholes  and  ambiguities);  is  funding  and 
organizing  terrorism  worldwide;  and  is  con- 
tinuing an  arms  buildup  unambiguously  de- 
signed for  poUtlcal  Intimidation  and  mili- 
tary aggression.  The  first  quiz  question  is: 
why  is  there  a  "retum  to  the  Cold  War"? 

Answer:  President  Reagan  gave  a  speech 
referring  to  the  Soviet  Union  as  an  evil 
empire. 

Second  question:  the  Soviet  Union  has  an 
army  brigade  (2.600-3,000  men),  2,500  mili- 
tary advisers  (increased  500  last  year)  and 
6,000-8,000  civilian  advisers  in  Cuba.  It  gave 
Cuba  66,000  metric  tons  of  military  supplies 
In  1981,  68,000  in  1982  (worth  $1  billion). 
Moscow's  annual  economic  aid  to  Cuba  is  $4 
billion  (more  than  one-quarter  of  Cuba's 
GNP)  Cuba  has  200  MiGs,  including  two 
squadrons  of  MiG-23  Floggers,  at  least  650 
tanks,  at  least  90  helicopters,  including 
MI24  attack  helicopters,  a  Koni-class  frig- 
ate, two  Foxtrot  attack  submarines,  at  least 
50  torpedo  attack  boats,  two  amphibious  as- 
sault ships.  A  Grenada  minister  says  CXiba 
will  use  Grenada's  new  airport  when  supply- 
ing C^ibans  in  Africa.  Cuba,  with  one-sev- 
enth of  Mexico's  population,  has  military 
forces  twice  the  size  of  Mexico's.  The  Soviet 
Union  is  giving  20  times  more  military  as- 
sistance to  Cuba  than  the  United  States  is 
giving  to  all  of  Latin  America. 

In  the  newest  Soviet  satellite,  Nicaragua, 
39  percent  of  all  males  over  18  are  In  uni- 
form, and  the  regime  Intends  to  buUd  a 
250,000-person  armed  force,  so  one  In  10 
Nicaraguans  will  soon  be  In  the  military  or 
mUltia.  (All  of  Honduras'  security  forces 
total  20,000.  El  Salvador's  total  32,000.)  Ni- 
caragua's regime  has  built  36  new  military 
bases  and  garrisons  (the  previous  regime 
had  13).  Nicaraguan  pilots  and  mechanics 
are  being  trained  in  Bulgaria.  The  regime 
has  received,  so  far,  50  Soviet  tanks,  1,000 
East  German  trucks,  100  antl-aipcraft  guns, 
Soviet  152-mlllimeter  howitzers  with  a 
range  of  17  miles.  Cuba  has  4,000  to  5,000  ci- 
vilian advisers  In  Nicaragua,  plus  2,000  mili- 
tary and  security  advisers.  There  also  are 
East  Germans,  Bulgarians,  North  Koreans, 
Soviets  and  members  of  the  PLC.  The 
second  quiz  question  is:  about  what  In  Cen- 
tral America  does  Congress  seem  most  wor- 
ried? „  „  , 

Answer,  fifty-five  U.S.  trainers  m  El  Salva- 
dor. , 

Events  In  Central  America  are  spuming 
rapidly  toward  a  decisive  moment  in  U.S. 
history.  None  of  the  fictions  that  were  used 
to  rationalize  acceptance  of  defeat  in  Viet- 
nam can  be  used  regarding  Central  America. 
The  threat  there  is  close,  clear  and  indispu- 
tably communist.  There  the  United  States 
will  show— will  learn— whether  it  is  any 
longer  capable  of  asserting  the  will  a  great 
power  requires,  or  whether  the  slide  into  pa- 
ralysis is  irreversible. 
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Governments  such  as  Costa  Rica's  and 
Panama's  are  listening  as  congressional 
complaints  moimt.  The  complaints  are 
against  U.S.  assistance  to  armed  opponents 
of  Nicaragua's  Stalinists,  and  about  even 
minimni  aid  for  the  democratically  elected 
government  of  El  Salvador  that  is  under 
attack  from  forces  that  are  extensions, 
through  Nicaragua  and  Cuba,  of  the  Soviet , 
Union. 

The  conjunction  of  these  complaints  can 
mean,  in  effect,  the  extension  of  the  Brezh- 
nev doctrine  in  tills  hemisphere.  That  Is. 
communist  attacks  on  a  regime  leech  away 
the  regime's  legitimacy,  and  produce  pres- 
sures for  negotiations  aimed  at  "power-shar- 
ing" with  Stalinists  who  do  not  believe  In 
sharing  power.  But  a  communist  regime, 
however  freshly  planted  and  dependent  on 
foreign  totalitarians,  as  in  Nicaragua,  must 
be  treated  as  legitimate  and  irreversible. 

There  is  a  war  raging,  and  If  all  the  sub- 
stantial, determined  military  assistance  is 
one-way,  there  can  be  but  one  result.  The 
result  will  be  a  communist  Central  America, 
and  an  Iran  just  a  wade  across  the  Rio 
Grande.* 


UPON  THE  INTRODUCTION  OP 
LEGISLATION  TO  DEAUTHO- 
RIZE  THE  CROSS-FLORIDA 
BARGE  CANAL 


HON.  BUDDY  MacKAY 

or  rLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  21, 1983 
•  Mr.  MacKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
comparing  the  limited  economic  bene- 
fits of  the  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal 
to  its  potential  environmental  damage. 
I  am  today,  along  with  my  colleagues 
from  Florida,  Messrs.  Young,  Bilirak- 
is,  McCoLLUM,  Smith,  Nelson,  Pepper. 
and  Mack,  filing  legislation  to  deau- 
thorize  this  project.  The  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Florida,  Lawton  Chiles,  is 
filing  identical  legislation  in  the 
Senate  this  afternoon. 

The  passage  of  the  Federal  legisla- 
tion would  expand  the  Ocala  National 
Forest  to  include  the  portion  of  the 
canal  project  which  is  known  as  Lake 
Oklawaha  in  order  to  preserve  the  rec- 
reational uses  of  the  lake.  The  Federal 
Government  would  be  authorized  to 
pay  the  State  of  Florida,  which  owns 
the  property,  not  less  than  the  current 
fair  market  value.  Current  estimates 
place  the  value  of  the  land  included  in 
Lake  Oklawaha  at  approximately  $12 
million.  _, 

The  legislation  would  also  trigger  a 
State  law  passed  by  the  legislature  in 
1979  which  outlines  an  orderly  process 
for  returning  to  the  counties,  along 
the  canal  route,  the  tax  dollars  they 
had  paid  to  the  canal  authority  to 
help  buy  the  right-of-way.  The  coun- 
ties stand  to  recoup  $32  million  from 
the  State  of  Florida  in  reimburse- 
ments. The  State  would  use  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  Lake  Oklawaha 
to  the  Forest  Service,  and  the  sale  of 
other  canal  lands  to  the  public  to 
repay  the  counties.  The  State  law  pro- 
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tects  the  rights  of  previous  owners  to 
repurchase  their  property,  but  assures 
the  public  that  fair  market  value  will 
be  paid. 

Since  the  entire  uncompleted  por- 
tion of  the  canal  lies  within  my  dis- 
trict, I  believe  it  is  important  that  I 
take  every  step  possible  to  halt  fur- 
ther environmental  damage  there  and 
return  to  the  counties  along  the  canal 
route  the  tax  dollars  they  paid  to  sup- 
port its  construction.  Cvurent  State  es- 
timates are  that  the  coimties  would  be 
repaid  a  total  of  $32  million,  with  $22 
million  being  paid  to  Duval  County 
alone. 

In  1971,  President  Nixon  halted  the 
construction  of  the  canal,  citing  seri- 
ous environmental  concerns.  Since 
that  time,  the  canal  project  has  been 
opposed  by  each  Governor  of  Plorida, 
the  elected  Florida  cabinet— who  now 
serve  as  the  Barge  Canal  Authority— 
and  the  Florida  Legislature.  The  over- 
whelming public  opinion  in  Florida  is 
in  opposition  to  the  canal. 

This  legislation  permits  the  State 
law  passed  in  1979  to  take  effect.  Until 
such  time  as  a  further  disposition  of 
canal  lands  is  made  by  law,  this  legis- 
lation would  preserve  the  current 
status  of  the  Rodman  Dam  and  Lake 
Oklawaha.  It  would  place  the  lake  in 
the  Ocala  National  Forest  and  under 
the  protection  of  the  Forest  Service. 
The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  would 
be  required  to  operate  and  maintain 
the  facilities  which  have  created  the 
lake. 

Finally,  this  legislation  will  preserve 
the  State's  right  to  object  to  a  project, 
such  as  this  one,  which  is  of  question- 
able economic  l>enefit,  which  poses  se- 
rious envirorunental  hazards,  and 
which  faces  almost  no  prospect  of 
completion. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  appreciate 
the  position  in  which  the  State  of 
Florida  finds  itself  and  to  support  this 
legislation  which  is  very  important  to 
so  many  Floridians. 

The  text  of  the  legislation  follows: 

HJl.- 
A    bill    to    deauthorize    the   Cross-Florida 
Barge  Canal  project,  to  adjust  the  bound- 
aries of  the  Ocala  National  Forest,  Flori- 
da, and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  tty  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatiijes  of  the  United  States  of 
American  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  high-level  lock  barge  canal  from  the 
Saint  Johns  River  across  Florida  to  the 
Gull  ot  Mexico  authorized  by  the  Act  of 
July  23.  1942  (56  SUt.  703).  is  not  author- 
teed  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  author- 
ized to  operate  and  maintain  the  existing  fa- 
cilities (and  lands  appurtenant  thereto)  of 
the  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal  project  re- 
ferred to  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  in 
such  manner  as  he  determines  to  be  neces- 
sary, pending  further  disposition  by  law  of 
the  project.  Its  facilities,  and  lands. 

Sbc.  2.  (a)  The  boundaries  of  the  C)cala 
National  Forest,  Florida,  are  extended  to  in- 
clude  the   lands  north   and   west  of  the 
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Oklawaha  River  as  shown  on  the  map  dated 
July  1978,  on  fUe  with  the  Chief  of  the 
Forest  Service,  E>epartment  of  Agriculture, 
Washington.  District  of  Colimibla,  and 
available  to  the  public  In  the  office  of  the 
appropriate  regional  forester,  forest  supervi- 
sor, or  forest  ranger. 

(b)  Within  the  boundaries  of  the  Ocala 
National  Forest  as  extended  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  lands  or  interests  in  lands 
and  improvements  owned  by  the  United 
States  and  administered  by  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, Department  of  the  Army,  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  be  administered  and  made  a  part  of  the 
Ocala  National  Forest.  Florida,  at  such  time 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  deems  such 
action  to  be  appropriate,  but  not  later  than 
September  30,  1984,  except  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  shall  operate  and  maintain 
the  existing  facilities  of  the  Cross-Florida 
Barge  Canal  project  referred  to  in  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  within  the  extended 
boundaries  of  the  Ocala  National  Forest 
pending  further  disposition  by  law  with  re- 
spect to  such  facilities. 

(c)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
acquire  those  lands  and  interests  in  lands 
held  by  the  State  of  Florida  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Ocala  National  Forest,  as 
extended  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
with  donated  or  appropriated  funds,  by  pur- 
chase or  exchange.  For  acquisition  of  such 
lands  or  interests  in  lands,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture— 

(A)  shall  pay  the  State  of  Florida  an 
amount,  or 

(B)  in  the  case  of  an  exchange,  give  the 
State  of  Florida  lands  or  interests  in  lands 
with  a  fair  market  value, 

which  is  not  less  than  the  fair  market  value 
of  the  lands  or  interests  in  lands  to  be  ac- 
quired from  the  State  of  Florida. 

(2)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  fiscal  year  1984  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection.* 
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will  comfort  them  somewhat  in  their 
time  of  suffering.  With  them  we 
mourn  his  passing.* 


THE  WEATHERIZATION  AND 
EMPLOYMENT  ACT  OF  1983 


ROBERT  CLAYTON  AMES 


JMI 


HON.  LARRY  WINN,  JR. 

OP  KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  21,  1983 
•  Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Bob  Ames 
was  one  of  our  Government  employees 
killed  in  the  terrorist  bombing  of  the 
n.S.  Embassy  in  Beirut. 

Those  of  us  who  knew  him  profes- 
sionally were  impressed  with  his  con- 
siderable credentials  and  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  areas  in  which  he 
dealt.  Those  of  us  who  knew  him  per- 
sonally were  impressed  by  his  warmth 
and  fundamental  decency  as  a  human 
being. 

Bob  Ames  briefed  members  of  his 
committee  on  numerous  occasions  and 
was  always  knowledgeable  and  ex- 
tremely informative.  He  was  an  excep- 
tional professional  in  his  chosen  field 
and  an  outstanding  person.  His  loss  to 
the  U.S.  Government  will  be  extreme- 
ly difficult  to  replace.  We  deeply  sym- 
pathize with  his  wife  and  six  children 
for  their  loss  which  is,  of  course,  irre- 
placeable. We  hope  their  knowledge  of 
his  dedication  to  his  work  and  country 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

or  mw  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  ApHl  21,  1983 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  I  introduced  the  Weatherization 
and  Employment  Act  of  1983  (H.R. 
2615).  This  bill  has  two  purposes. 
First,  it  would  expand  the  existing 
low-income  weatherization  program  at 
the  Department  of  Energy  and  would 
authorize  sufficient  funding  over  the 
next  decade  to  weatherize  the  remain- 
ing low-income  homes  in  the  Nation 
that  have  yet  to  receive  this  assist- 
ance. Second,  the  bill  would  provide 
significant  new  employment  opportu- 
nities. In  addition  to  the  jobs  created 
by  the  expanded  program,  job  training 
would  be  offered  to  prepare  weather- 
ization workers  to  enter  the  energy 
conservation  industry  and  related  con- 
struction and  maintenance  fields. 

Of  the  14  million  low-income  house- 
holds in  the  Nation,  the  DOE  weather- 
ization program  has  already  weather- 
ized  about  1  million  homes.  The  re- 
sults of  this  program  have  been  im- 
pressive, both  in  terms  of  energy  sav- 
ings for  the  Nation  and  income  savings 
for  low-income  people. 

The  DOE  weatherization  program 
has  provided  energy  savings  of  15  to  30 
percent  per  household  through  insula- 
tion and  other  energy  cohservation 
measures. 

According  to  a  1981  study  by  the 
Consumer  Energy  Council,  weatheriza- 
tion results  in  average  savings  to  low- 
income  people  of  27  percent  in  their 
fuel  bills.  This  figure  is  significant  be- 
cause low-income  households  spend  a 
larger  proportion  of  their  income  on 
energy  than  other  income  groups. 

In  hearings  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  EInergy  Conservation  and 
Power,  which  I  chair,  the  Consumer 
Energy  Council  testified  that  in  1980- 
81,  low-income  households  spent 
almost  six  times  as  great  a  proportion 
of  their  income  for  energy  as  middle- 
and  upper-income  households.  Be- 
cause low-income  families  have  little 
disposable  income,  they  usually 
cannot  afford  to  make  the  improve- 
ments in  their  homes  that  are  needed 
to  reduce  energy  needs,  beyond  the 
economies  they  have  already  achieved 
through  reduced  comfort. 

The  low-income  weatherization  pro- 
gram delivers  energy  at  a  cost  per 
barrel  of  oil  equivalent  which  makes  it 
a  cheaper  way  to  expand  the  Nation's 
energy  resources  than  any  other  form 
of  energy  production.  According  to  the 
Consumer  Energy  Council,   the  low- 
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income  weatherization  program  has 
produced  saved  energy  at  less  than 
half  the  cost  the  resident  would  pay 
for  oil.  electricity,  or  natural  gas. 

The  potential  for  employment  in  the 
weatherization  industry  is  particularly 
impressive.  The  conservation  industry 
is  a  labor-intensive  industry,  particu- 
larly as  compared  to  other  forms  of 
energy  production. 

A  manpower  study  commissioned  by 
DOE  and  presented  before  my  sub- 
committee shows  that  the  weatheriza- 
tion program  produces  about  5.200 
Jobs  on-site  and  in  related  manufactur- 
ing for  each  100  million  Federal  dol- 
lars expended.  This  conservative  esti- 
mate means  that  for  each  Federal 
dollar  expended,  this  program  is  pro- 
ducing 40  percent  more  Jobs  than 
President  Reagan  predicted  for  the  re- 
cently enacted  highway  Jobs  bill. 

In  addition,  weatherization  provides 
a  unique  economic  stimulus  that  pro- 
duces additional  Jobs.  As  weatheriza- 
tion reduces  the  amoimt  that  low- 
income  households  must  spend  on 
energy,  it  frees  up  additional  dispos- 
able income  to  be  spent  on  other  goods 
and  services  throughout  the  economy. 
This  new  spending  produces  Jobs  as 
well.  According  to  testimony  received 
t)efore  my  subcommittee,  a  full-scale 
weatherization  program,  as  envisioned 
in  my  bill,  would  create  on  the  order 
of  66,000  Jobs  annually  as  a  result  of 
the  weatherization  program  alone  and 
an  additional  88,000  Jobs  inthe  econo- 
my through  the  responding  of  accu- 
mulated energy  savings. 

In  the  last  2  fiscal  years.  Congress 
has  demonstrated  strong  support  for 
continuing  this  program  despite  pro- 
posals by  President  Reagan  to  elimi- 
nate funding.  In  fiscal  year  1983,  Con- 
gress increased  funding  for  this  pro- 
gram substantially  through  emergency 
JolJs  legislation.  The  administration's 
opposition  to  the  program  has  caused 
'delays  in  funding,  disruption  to  the 
program's  management,  and  uncer- 
tainty among  local  program  directors 
about  the  program's  future.  My  bill 
would  reaffirm  congressional  commit- 
ment to  continue  the  program  on  a 
long-term  basis. 

This  legislation  would  authorize 
$500  million  annually  for  the  weather- 
ization program  in  fiscal  year  1984  and 
in  fiscal  year  1985.  The  bill  requires 
the  Secretary  of  Energy  to  develop  a 
plan  to  weatherize  the  remaining  eligi- 
ble low-income  homes,  estimated  at  13 
million,  over  a  10-year  period,  for 
fiscal  year  1985  through  fiscal  year 
1994. 

Congress  has  already  committed  the 
Nation  to  helping  low-income  persons 
pay  their  ever-rising  fuel  bills  through 
the  low-income  energy  assistance  pro- 
gram (LIEAP).  The  bill  for  that  pro- 
gram is  approaching  $2  billion  this 
year.  It  would  seem  only  logical  for 
the  Nation  to  pmke  permanent  reduc- 
tions in  these  households'  energy  use 
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through  energy  conservation  rather 
than  continuing  to  pay  for  energy  that 
is  often  wasted  up  the  chimney. 

The  legislation  I  have  introduced 
would  also  make  several  changes 
aimed  at  increasing  the  effectiveness 
and  improving  the  management  of  the 
existing  program. 
These  changes  include: 
Creating  a  performance  fund  com- 
posed of  10  percent  of  total  appropria- 
tions that  would  permit  the  Secretary 
of  Energy  to  reward  those  States  that 
have  demonstrated  excellent  perform- 
ance in  terms  of  the  quantity  of 
houses  weatherlzed  or  quality  of  their 
weatherization  programs. 

Permitting  the  replacement  of  inef- 
ficient heating  systems,  which,  in  com- 
bination with  insulation,  have  been 
shown  to  yield  energy  savings  of  40 
percent. 

Requiring  State  agencies  to  coordi- 
nate the  weatherization  program  with 
the  LIEAP  program  through  exchang- 
ing lists  of  recipients. 

Giving  LIEAP  recipients  second  pri- 
ority for  weatherization  assistance 
after  the  esixting  priority  for  elderly 
and  handicapped  persons. 

Providing  information  to  low-income 
residents  concerning  maintenance  of 
conservation  equipment  and  general 
conservation  advice. 

Requiring  states  to  include  a  train- 
ing program  with  their  state  weather- 
ization plan  and  providing  funding  for 
this  purpose. 

Increasing  the  maximum  expendi- 
ture per  house  to  $2,500  to  allow  for 
replacement  systems,  necessary  re- 
pairs and  all  other  labor  and  materials 
expenses. 

Requiring  post-installation  inspec- 
tions of  weatherization  improvements 
to  insure  quality  work. 

I  request  that  the  complete  text  of 
the  Weatherization  and  Employment 
Act  of  1983  be  placed  in  the  Record. 


H.R.  2615 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Weatherization 
and  Employment  Act  of  1983". 

FINDINGS 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  rising  energy  prices  have  significantly 
reduced  the  real  purchasing  power  of  low- 
income  individuals,  particularly  elderly  and 
handicapped,  in  the  United  States  to  levels 
at  which  they  are  unable  to  acquire  the  ne- 
cessities of  life; 

(2)  low-Income  Individuals  and  families  are 
being  forced  to  spend  increasing  proportions 
of  their  incomes  on  residential  energy,  often 
as  liigh  as  40  per  centum; 

(3)  low-Income  Americans  generally  use 
less  energy  per  capita  tlian  other  Americans 
and  have  reduced  their  energy  usage  as 
much  as  possible;  further  savings  can  be 
achieved  only  through  improvements  to 
their  dwellings; 

(4)  households  with  the  lowest  Incomes 
lack  the  financial  resources  necessary  to 
make  energy  conservation  investments; 
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(5)  housing  occupied  by  low-income  indi- 
viduals is  generally  energy-inefficient,  is 
usually  older,  and  frequently  in  need  of 
repair, 

(6)  the  present  weatherization  assistance 
program  is  very  effective  in  reducing  the 
consumption  of  residential  energy  and 
easing  the  burden  placed  on  these  low- 
Income  households,  but  would  be  more  ef- 
fective and  produce  greater  results  if  it  were 
funded  at  a  greater  level; 

(7)  there  are  estimated  by  the  Census 
Bureau  to  be  approximately  thirteen  mil- 
lion low-Income  households  whose  Incomes 
are  at  or  below  125  per  centum  of  the  pover- 
ty Income  guidelines  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  and 
who  have  yet  to  receive  Federal  weatheriza- 
tion assistance; 

(8)  the  large  majority  of  the  thirteen  mil- 
lion low-income  households  live  in  dwellings 
which  have  little  or  no  Insulation  and  are  in 
need  of  Improvements  to  Inefficient  heating 
systems; 

(9)  without  an  expanded  Federal  weather- 
ization assistance  program,  there  will  be  an 
ever-increasing  need  on  the  part  of  the  el- 
derly and  low-Income  households  for  energy 
assistance  to  help  pay  high  residential 
energy  bills; 

(10)  an  expanded  weatherization  program 
can  create  over  fifty  thousand  jobs  annually 
and  also  create  energy  savings  (the  expendi- 
ture of  wlilch  will  produce  up  to  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty  thousand  additional  work 
years  over  the  useful  life  of  the  energy  con- 
servation investment)  and  can  provide  train- 
ing enabling  new  workers  to  enter  the 
energy  conservation  industry; 

(11)  an  expanded  weatherization  program 
could  save  as  much  as  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  million  barrels  of  oil  (or  the 
equivalent),  a  saving  of  $6,100,000,000  over 
the  useful  life  of  the  energy  conservation  In- 
vestment wlilch  low-Income  households 
would  otherwise  be  obligated  to  pay  on  fuel 
bills; 

(12)  the  money  saved  through  energy  con- 
servation will  be  available  for  expenditure 
In  other  sectors  of  the  national  economy, 
thereby  creating  additional  employment  In 
those  sectors. 

PURPOSE 

Sec.  3.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
expand  the  low-income  weatherization  as- 
sistance program  to  provide  for  weatheriza- 
tion assistance  to  low-income  households 
wtiich  assistance  will,  over  an  11-year 
period,  be  sufficient  to  weatherize  the  re- 
maining low-Income  dwelling  units  In  need 
of  weatherization  and  which  will  create  ad- 
ditional employment  In  weatherizatlon-re- 
lated  industries. 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIATIONS; 
PERPORMANCK  FUND 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  422  of  the  Energy  Con- 
servation In  Existing  BuUdings  Act  of  1976 
(title  IV  of  the  Energy  Conservation  and 
Production  Act)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  422.  (a)  There  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  purposes  of  carrying  out  the 
weatherization  program  under  this  part— 

"(1)  $500,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1984  (reduced  by  any  amount 
appropriated  for  such  purposes  for  such 
fiscal  year  under  section  1005(1  KC)  of  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1981);  and 

'(2)  $500,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30, 1985. 
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"(b)  Not  later  than  180  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Weatherization  and 
Employment  Act  of  1983.  and  after  notice 
and  opportunity  for  public  hearing,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  develop  and  publish  a  plan  for 
the  implementation  of  the  weatherization 
program  under  this  part  during  the  fiscal 
years  1985  through  1994.  The  plan  shall  in- 
clude— 

"(1)  a  detailed  estimate  of  the  number  of 
dwelling  units  in  each  State  which  are  eligi- 
ble for  assistance  under  this  part; 

"(2)  an  estimate  of  the  rate  at  which  such 
units  will  be  weatherized  under  the  plan  (to- 
gether with  the  estimated  cost  per  dwelling 
and  the  estimated  energy  savings); 

"(3)  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  rental 
dwelling  units  eligible  for  assistance  under 
this  part,  together  with  a  review  of  (and  rec- 
ommendations regarding)  any  program 
changes  which  would  be  necessary  to  fully 
implement  the  program  under  this  part 
with  respect  to  rental  dwelling  units; 

"(4)  a  review  of  (and  recommendations  re- 
garding) the  implementation  of  the  pro- 
gram in  hot  climate  regions  of  the  country 
with  respect  to  the  life-saving  and  energy- 
saving  measures  to  be  carried  out  in  such 
area:  and 

"(5)  a  method  for  measuring  energy  sav- 
ings achieved  by  individual  weatherization 
measures  and  combinations  of  measures. 

The  estimate  under  paragraph  (2)  shall  pro- 
vide for  the  weatherization  of  generally 
equal  numbers  of  dwelling  units  for  each 
year  of  the  10-fiscal  year  period  1985 
through  1994. 

"(c)  The  President  shall  identify,  in  his 
annual  budget  submitted  to  the  Congress 
prior  to  the  commencement  of  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1986  through  1994,  the  funding 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  weatherization 
program  under  this  part  in  that  fiscal  year 
and  the  amount  necessary  to  complete  such 
program  before  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1994 
in  accordance  with  the  implementation  plan 
published  under  subsection  (b). 

"(d)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1986 
through  1994  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  weatherization  pro- 
gram under  this  part. 

"(e)  Every  two  years  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Weatherization  and  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1983,  the  Secretary  shall 
submit  a  report  to  the  Congress  setting 
forth— 

"(1)  the  number  of  dwelling  units  weath- 
erized under  the  program  under  this  part; 

"(2)  the  average  energy  savings  per  dwell- 
ing unit  which  is  attributable  to  such 
weatherization  program; 

"(3)  Information  on  the  types  of  weather- 
ization measures  which  have  yielded  espe- 
cially high  energy  savings;  and 

"(4)  recommendations  for  any  legislative 
changes  which  are  necessary  for  the  pro- 
gram to  achieve  the  goals  of  this  part." 

"(b)(1)  The  last  sentence  of  section  414(a) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  strilsing  out  "The 
Secretary"  and  substituting  "Except  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (c),  the  Secretary". 

"(2)  Section  414  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  subsection  at  the 
end  thereof: 

"(c)  Not  less  than  10  percent  of  the 
amount  appropriated  under  section  422  for 
each  fiscal  year  shall  be  allotted  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  a  performaoice  fund  which  shall  be 
available  only  to  provide  financial  assistance 
under  this  part  to  those  States  which  the 
Secretary  determines  to  have  demonstrated 
the  best  performance  during  the  previous 
fiscal  year  in  providing  weatherization  as- 
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sistance  under  this  part.  The  Secretary 
shall  make  such  determination  on  the  basis 
of  such  information  as  may  be  avttilable  to 
the  Secretary,  with  respect  to  the  percent- 
age of  eligible  dwelling  units  within  the 
State  which  have  been  weatherized  and  the 
quality  of  the  weatherization  assistance  pro- 
vided. In  assessing  the  quality  of  the  weath- 
erization assistance  provided,  the  Secretary 
shall  consider  energy  savings  data  supplied 
by  the  States  and  validated  by  the  Secre- 
tary.". 

nMEMPLOTKD  IRDIVIDnALS 

Sec.  S.  Section  414(b)(3)  of  the  Energy 
Conservation  in  Existing  Buildings  Act  of 
1976  (title  IV  of  the  Energy  Conservation 
and  Production  Act)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "(A)  for  securing"  and  all  that  follows 
down  through  "and  (B)". 

MAXimni  EXPENSES 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  415(c)  of  the  Energy 
Conservation  in  Existing  Buildings  Act  of 
1976  (title  rv  of  the  Energy  Conservation 
and  Production  Act)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(c)  Not  more  than  $2,500  of  any  financial 
assistance  provided  under  this  part  may  be 
expended  with  respect  to  labor  and  materi- 
als for  a  single  dwelling  imit,  including  (but 
not  limited  to)— 

(1)  the  appropriate  portion  of  the  cost  of 
tools  and  equipment  used  to  install  such 
materials  for  such  unit; 

(2)  the  cost  of  transporting  labor,  tools, 
and  materials  to  such  unit; 

(3)  the  cost  of  having  onsite  supervisory 
personnel; 

(4)  the  cost  of  making  incidental  repairs 
to  such  unit  If  such  repairs  are  necessary  to 
make  the  installation  of  weatherization  ma- 
terials effective;  and 

(5)  such  other  costs  for  labor,  storage,  and 
materials,  and  for  conducting  required  in- 
spections, as  may  be  necessary.". 

(b)  Section  415(a)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  first  sentence  thereof. 

DEADLINES  FOR  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  7.  Section  418  of  the  Energy  Conser- 
vation in  Existing  Buildings  Act  of  1976 
(title  rv  of  the  Energy  Conservation  and 
Production  Act)  is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(c)  In  any  case  in  which  the  program 
year  for  providing  assistance  under  this  part 
begins  on  January  1,  the  Secretary  shall  so- 
licit the  submission  of  State  applications  for 
assistance  under  this  part  (including  assist- 
ance under  section  414(c))  for  each  fiscal 
year  not  later  than  October  1  of  that  fiscal 
year  and  shall  commence  the  disbursement 
of  f imds  under  this  part  before  January  1  of 
that  fiscal  year  and  shall  complete  such  dis- 
bursement before  July  1  of  that  fiscal  year. 
If  legislation  providing  appropriations  for 
assistance  under  this  part  is  not  enacted 
before  October  1,  the  Secretary's  solicita- 
tion of  State  applications  shall  be  based  on 
estimates  derived  from  appropriations  legis- 
lation pending  as  of  October  1.". 

mSCELLAHKOUS  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  8.  (a)(1)  Section  414  of  the  Energy 
Conservation  in  Existing  Buildings  Act  of 
1976  (title  rv  of  the  Energy  Conservation 
and  Production  Act)  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(d)  Nothing  in  the  last  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 413(a).  in  subsection  (b)(2)  of  this  sec- 
tion, or  in  any  other  provision  of  this  part 
shall  be  construed  to  limit  the  eligibility  of 
low-income  persons  for  assistance  under  this 
part  to  elderly  or  handicapped  low-income 
persons.". 
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(2)  Section  414(bX2)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  Inserting  after  "handicapped  low- 
income  persons"  the  following  "and  low- 
income  individuals  receiving  assistance 
under  the  Low-Income  Energy  Assistance 
Program". 

(b)  Section  413(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(5)  The  regulations  promulgated  under 
this  section  shall  provide  that  any  assist- 
ance made  available  to  States  imder  this 
part  may  be  used  for  providing  informa- 
tiion.  education,  and  technical  assistance  to 
the  residents  of  low-income  dwellings  in 
which  weatherization  materials  have  been 
installed  pursuant  to  this  part.  Such  infor- 
mation, education,  and  technical  assistance 
shall  be  for  the  purposes  of  insuring  the 
proper  maintenance  and  repair  of  such  ma- 
terials and  shall  include  general  informa- 
tion about  energy  conservation  methods.". 

(c)  Section  416  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  "(a)"  after  "416"  and  by  adding 
the  following  new  subsection  at  the  end 
thereof: 

"(bHl)  The  Secretary  shaU  establish  a 
program  (including  the  award  of  competi- 
tive grants)  to  encourage  the  development 
of  new  methods  to  weatherize  multifamily 
rental  dwelling  units  which  will  result  in 
benefits  for  both  the  owner  and  occupier  of 
such  units. 

"(2)  The  program  under  this  subsection 
shall  include  the  funding  of  pilot  projects 
based  on  the  methods  developed  under 
paragraph  (1). 

"(3)  The  Secretary  may  utilize  funds  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  under  this  part 
to  carry  out  the  program  described  in  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  and  to  disseminate, 
through  workshops  and  other  appropriate 
means,  information  with  respect  to  success- 
ful programs  for  the  weatherization  of  ex- 
isting multifamily  rental  dwelling  units.". 

"(c)  The  Secretary  may  utilize  in  any 
fiscal  year  not  to  exceed  2  percent  of  the 
sums  appropriated  for  such  fiscal  year 
under  this  part  to  make  grants  to  local 
weatherization  agencies  to  carry  out  field 
testing  of  promising  energy  saving  methods 
and  materials.". 

(d)(1)  Section  412(9)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (F),  by  redesignating  subpara- 
graph (G>  as  (H)  and  by  inserting  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph  at  the  end  there- 
of: 

"(O)  furnace  efficiency  modifications,  in- 
cluding— 

"(i)  replacement  burners,  furnaces,  boil- 
ers, or  any  combination  thereof  which,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  substantially 
increases  the  efficiency  of  the  heating 
system; 

"(li)  devices  for  minimizing  energy  loss 
through  heating  system,  chimney,  or  vent- 
ing devices;  and 

"(ill)  electrical  or  mechanical  furnace  igni- 
tion systems  which  replace  standing  gas 
pilot  lights;". 

(2)  Section  412(9)(H)  of  such  Act  (as  re- 
designated by  paragraph  (2)  of  this  section) 
is  amended  by  inserting  "(i)"  after  "technol- 
ogies" and  by  inserting  the  following  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof:  "or  (ii)  as  any 
State  determines,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary,  have  a  high  energy  saving  poten- 
tial and  wiU  otherwise  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part.  The  Secretary's  approval 
of  such  a  State  determination  may  be  made 
In  connection  with  the  Secretary's  approval 
of  the  State's  application  under  section  414 
or  at  any  other  time". 


(3)  Section  412(7)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof:  'In  the  case 
of  any  State  which  so  elects  in  its  applica- 
tion for  assistance  under  this  part,  such 
term  shall  also  mean  that  Income  which  is 
at  or  below  any  income  level  established  as 
a  poverty  level  under  any  other  Federal  pro- 
gram which  Is  being  carried  out  in  that 
SUte.". 

(eXl)  Section  414(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (3),  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (4)  and  substituting  ";  and", 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing; 

"(5)  submitted  an  appropriate  plan  for  the 
training  (without  impairing  the  efficiency 
of  weatherization  delivery  systems)  of 
weatherization  workers,  crew  supervisors, 
field  staff,  and  program  directors; 

"(6)  established  policies,  guidelines,  and 
procedures  designed  to  provide  or  arrange 
for  Inspections  by  persons  trained  to  con- 
duct such  Inspections  of  eligible  dweUing 
units  at  least  once  after  installation  of 
weatherization  materials  to  determine 
whether  the  weatherization  materials  in- 
stalled with  financial  assistance  provided 
under  this  part: 

"(A)  were  among  those  determined  to  be 
cost  effective  and  appropriate  in  the  prein- 
stallation  audit;  and 

"(B)  have  been  installed  in  an  effective 
manner  to  provide  the  likely  achievement  of 
the  intended  weatherization  benefits;  and 

"(7)  established  policies  for  providing  co- 
ordination between  the  program  under  this 
part  and  the  Low-Income  Energy  Assistance 
Program,  Including  provision  for  the  ex- 
change of  lists  of  recipients  of  assistance  by 
the  State  agencies  involved.". 

(2)  Section  416  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  "(a)"  after  "416."  and  adding  the 
foUowing  at  the  end  thereof:  "Funds  made 
available  under  this  section  may  be  used  for 
purposes  of  funding  the  training  referred  to 
in  section  414(b)(5). 

"(b)  The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with 
the  Comptroller  General,  shall  esUblish  an 
effective  system  of  monitoring  State  and 
local  expenditures  of  funds  under  this  part 
and  shall  promulgate  regulations  governing 
uniform  reporting  by  local  agencies  of  indi- 
rect costs,  direct  costs  including  labor  and 
materials,  administrative  costs  including 
outreach  and  certification,  training  costs 
and  such  other  daU  as  he  may  determine  to 
be  necessary.". 

(f )  Section  413(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  paragraph  at 
the  end  thereof: 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  paragraphs  (3)  and 
(4)  of  this  subsection,  the  standards  under 
paragraph  (2)(A)  shall  provide  that  the  pro- 
cedures to  be  applied  to  each  dwelling  unit 
to  determine  the  optimum  set  of  cost-effec- 
tive measures,  within  the  cost  guidelines  set 
for  the  program,  to  be  installed  in  such 
dwelling  unit  shall  Include  any  appropriate 
State  procedures  which  are  set  forth  in  the 
State's  application  for  assistance  under  this 
part  and  which  are  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary at  the  time  of  approval  of  such  applica- 
tion.".* 
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BLUE-RIBBON  COMMISSION 

ISSUES      REPORT      ON      LATIN 
AMERICA 


HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 

OF  MARYLAND 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  21,  1983 
•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Inter-Amerl<»n  Dialogue,  a  group  of 
distinguished  North  Ameri(»n  and 
Ldtin  Ameri<»n  leaders  cochaired  by 
Ambassador  Sol  M.  Linowltz  and 
former  Ecuadoran  President  and  OAS 
Secretary  General  Galo  Plaza,  recent- 
ly issued  a  report  entitled  "The  Ameri- 
cas at  a  Crossroads."  I  hope  all  my  col- 
leagues will  give  careful  attention  to 
this  extremely  important  statement 
on  inter-American  relations.  I  include 
in  the  Record  a  simmiary  of  the  re- 
port's recommendations,  a  list  of  par- 
ticipants, and— because  of  its  immedi- 
ate interest— the  report's  section  on 
Central  America. 

SUMMART  OF  PRINCIPAL  RECOMMENDATIONS 
ON  THE  UQUIDITY  CRISIS  IN  LATIN  AMERICA 

The  International  Monetary  Fund  and 
other  international  financial  agencies 
should  be  given  larger  resources  and  a  great- 
er role  in  lending  to  Latin  America,  and 
should  Improve  their  cooperation  with  each 
other  and  with  major  central  banks  in  this 
work.  They,  and  the  governments  of  capital- 
exporting  countries,  should  encourage  com- 
mercial banks  to  continue  and  even  increase 
their  own  lending  to  the  region,  but  on 
more  prudent  conditions  than  before.  Bor- 
rowing governments  should  improve  their 
financial  management  but  should  not  ne- 
glect the  needs  of  the  poor. 

ON  LONG-TERM  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 

Recovery  from  the  world  recession  is  a 
basic  requirement,  especially  for  Latin 
American  exports.  Within  the  Hemisphere, 
the  World  Bank,  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  and  other  official  multilateral 
institutions  should  carry  a  larger  share  of 
the  capital  flows  to  the  region.  Average  loan 
maturities  should  be  lengthened  and  more 
aid  should  go  to  the  region's  poorer  coun- 
tries. Some  existing  short-  and  medium- 
term  loans  in  support  of  long-term  projects 
should  be  converted  to  long-term  debts. 
There  should  be  more  private  direct  invest- 
ment in  the  region  and  an  alternative  to 
loans.  The  U.S.  and  Latin  America  should 
cooperate  to  resist  trade  protectionism 
world-wide.  The  IMF  should  expand  its 
lending  program  to  stabilize  Latin  American 
commodity  export  income.  The  Reagan  ad- 
ministration's Caribbean  Basin  Initiative 
should  be  promptly  approved. 

ON  PROMOTING  POLITICAL  DEMOCRACY 

Democracy  is  not  an  export  commodity. 
Governments  should  avoid  undermining 
each  other's  political  autonomy  or  Integrity; 
support  equitable  development  with  stress 
on  alleviating  poverty;  maintain  more  cor- 
dial diplomatic  relations  with  democracies 
than  with  authoritarian  regimes;  and  in 
their  mutual  relations  and  regional  institu- 
tions, reflect  democratic  values  such  as  re- 
spect for  law  and  tolerance  for  diversity. 

ON  HUMAN  RIGHTS 

Although  mainly  a  domestic  responsibil- 
ity, human  rights  abuses  are  also  a  proper 
international  concern.  Priorities  should  go 
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to  protecting  the  physical  Integrity  of  the 
person  against  murder,  torture,  "disappear- 
ance" or  cruel  and  degrading  punishment. 
In  civil  conflict,  neither  Insurgent  terrorism 
nor  government  counterterrorism  against 
the  Innocent  can  be  condoned.  Unilateral 
Intervention  against  human  rights  abuses  is 
improper,  but  governments  that  systfematl- 
cally  violate  human  rights  should  receive  no 
aid.  All  Hemisphere  governments  should 
Join  the  Inter-American  Convention  on 
Human  RighU  and  regional  Institutions  and 
voluntary  groups  concerned  with  himuui 
rights  should  be  strengthened. 

ON  MIGRATION 

Mass  migration  of  the  poor  should  be 
dealt  with  mainly  In  the  "sending"  countries 
by  development  policies  that  stress  human 
needs,  create  jobs,  and  promote  family  plan- 
ning. Most  political  refugees  need  tempo- 
rary shelter  and  relief  untU  conditions  im- 
prove at  home.  Near  term  steps  are  needed 
to  regulate  the  flow  of  migrants,  protect 
their  human  rights,  and  relieve  the  "brain 
drain."  A  new  office  for  refugees  should  be 
set  up  in  the  OAS. 

ON  CULTURAL  AND  EDUCATION  EXCHANGE 

U.S.  exchange  programs  in  the  Hemi- 
sphere should  be  expanded,  and  Latin 
American  countries  should  consider  creating 
similar  programs.  Curbs  on  the  travel  of  in- 
tellectuals should  end.  VS.  and  Latin  Amer- 
ican centers  for  study  of  other  countries  and 
areas  in  the  hemisphere  should  be  encour- 
aged. Multilateral  development  agencies 
should  increase  support  for  Latin  American 
science  and  technology  research  institutes. 


ON  SECURITY  AND  PEACEKEEPING 

To  end  the  hostilities  in  Central  America, 
dialogue  should  begin  among  the  govern- 
ments of  Central  America  and  their  opposi-  . 
tion  movements;  between  Nicaragua  and 
each  of  its  neighbors;  between  Cuba  and  aU 
the  countries  of  Central  America;  and  be- 
tween the  United  SUtes  and  Cuba,  and  the 
United  States  and  Nicaragua,  respectively; 
as  well  as  between  the  United  SUtes  and 
the  Soviet  Union;  Colombia.  Mexico. 
Panama  and  Venezuela,  already  active  on 
this  matter,  should  be  encouraged  to  take 
the  Initiative  In  fostering  dialogue. 

In  these  discussions,  sovereignty,  self-de- 
termination and  non-intervention  should  be 
the  guiding  principles.  Existing  U.S. -Soviet 
understandings  on  mutual  restraint  regard- 
ing Cuba  could  be  a  model  for  a  wider  un- 
derstanding in  which  CXiba  and  other  sUtes 
of  the  region  would  join,  setting  ground 
rules  and  monitoring  procedures  for  self-re- 
straint throughout  the  region.  In  El  Salva- 
dor, negotiations,  which  could  begin  at  once, 
should  aim  at  free.  Internationally  super- 
vised elections.  New  talks  to  resolve  the 
Malvlnas/Falklands  dispute  should  have 
high  priority.  Cuba's  place  In  the  hemi- 
sphere's institutions  should  be  reconsidered. 
To  help  solve  disputes  within  the  region, 
mainly  territorial,  governments  should  con- 
sider a  general  freeze  of  exUting  boundaries 
while  allowing  for  negotiated  solutions  of 
resource  explolUtlon  issues  in  the  disputed 
areas.  To  further  guard  against  nuclear- 
weapons  proliferation  in  the  region,  Argen- 
tina should  place  all  its  nuclear  facilities 
under  fuU  international  safeguards;  Argenti- 
na, CMba.  and  France  should  complete 
action  on  the  Treaty  of  -natelolco  establish- 
ing a  regional  nuclear-free  zone,  and  region- 
al agencies  concerned  with  nuclear  affairs  In 
the  region  should  increase  their  coopera- 
tion. To  restrain  competition  in  convention- 
al arms  in  the  region,  governments  should 
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consider  measures  of  mutual  restraint  in 
arms  transfers  and  steps  to  Increase  the 
"transparency"  of  their  hitherto  secret  mili- 
tary activities. 

OH  aniOMAL  nfSTTTTTTIORS 

The  peacemaking  functions  of  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States.  especiaOly  of  the 
office  of  Secretary-General,  should  be 
strengthened.  All  states  of  the  Hemk^here 
should  belong  to  the  OAS,  and  should  in- 
Cfcase  their  use  of  it  for  high-level  consulta- 
tion on  political  and  security  matters. 
Public  reporting  to  the  OAS  on  military  ac- 
tivities of  member  states  should  be  consid- 
ered. In  the  economic  field,  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Council  on  Economic  and  Social  Affairs 
should  be  changed  from  a  programmatic  to 
a  coordinating  body,  and  senior  economic 
policy  officials  of  the  Hemisphere  should 
meet  regularly  for  informal  consultation. 

CENTKAL  AMKKICA 

AU  these  general  considerations  affect  our 
view  of  the  Central  American  crisis.  The 
human  cost  of  the  conflicts  in  Central 
America  is  staggering,  and  increases  every 
week.  One  hundred  thousand  people  have 
been  killed  by  the  fighting  during  the  last 
five  years,  and  a  million  have  been  dis- 
placed. Economic  damage  and  disruption  is 
massive,  and  will  take  many  years  to  repair. 
Polarization  continues  to  worsen,  and  for- 
eign intervention  escalates.  This  tragedy 
must  end. 

We  offer  no  detailed  blueprint  for  resolv- 
ing Central  America's  problems;  such  a  task 
would  be  too  ambitious  for  a  group  such  as 
ours.  We  do,  however,  offer  a  general  frame- 
work for  consideration  by  all  parties,  hoping 
that  we  can  help  to  stimulate  fresh  think- 
ing. 

To  deal  with  the  hostUities  in  Central 
America,  we  favor  dialogue:  between  the 
governments  in  El  Salvador.  Nicaragua,  and 
Guatemala  and  the  respective  opposition 
movements  in  those  countries:  between 
Nicaragua  and  each  of  its  neighbors;  be- 
tween Cuba  and  all  the  coimtries  of  Central 
America:  and  between  the  United  States  and 
Cuba,  and  the  United  States  and  Nicaragua, 
respectively;  as  well  as  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  single  aim  of  all  these  discussions 
would  be  to  explore  whether  the  vital  inter- 
ests of  each  of  the  parties  can  l>e  safeguard- 
ed without  continuing  war  in  Central  Amer- 
ica—whether the  elements  of  a  settlement 
that  satisfies  the  interests  of  each  party  can 
be  fashioned.  The  discussions  need  not  be 
publicized  in  their  initial  stages.  Quiet  con- 
tacts may  be  more  fruitful  as  a  way  of  build- 
ing reciprocal  assurances.  They  would  be 
based  on  the  principles  of  national  sover- 
eignty, self-determination,  and  non-inter- 
vention, a  tradition  of  values  avowed  by  all 
the  parties. 

Our  approach  is  based  on  two  major  prem- 
ises. One,  as  indicated  above,  is  that  most 
citizens  and  governments  throughout  the 
Hemisphere  oppose  an  expansion  of  Soviet 
and  Cuban  military  presence  in  the  Ameri- 
cas. Even  revolutionary  movements  now 
seeking  power  in  Central  America  should 
have  little  desire  to  convert  their  countries 
into  Soviet  or  Cuban  bases.  We  believe  they 
may  be  less  tempted  to  do  so  if  they  feel 
seciu*  from  subversion  or  harassment.  They 
recognize  how  precarious  their  position 
would  be  should  they  achieve  power,  and 
that  they  would  incur  additional  U.S.  hostU- 
ity  by  inviting  a  Soviet  or  Cuban  military 
presence. 

The  second  premise  is  that  the  United 
States  could  do  much  to  foster  a  climate  of 
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security  in  the  region  by  making  unequivo- 
cally clear  its  commitment  to  respect  na- 
tional sovereignty.  If  reciprocal  and  mutual 
security  is  to  be  fashioned  in  a  region  that 
has  often  experienced  overt  and  covert  U.S. 
intervention,  it  would  be  useful  to  provide 
unmistakable  assurances  that  the  United 
States  will  refrain  from  reverting  to  these 
practices. 

Procedurally,  we  strongly  endorse  the  ini- 
tiative taken  by  Colombia.  Mexico,  Panama, 
and  Venezuela  in  the  recent  Contadora  Dec- 
laration, offering  their  good  offices  in  seek- 
ing peaceful  solutions  to  Central  America's 
problems.  We  call  on  the  presidents  of  these 
countries  to  go  a  step  further  and  involve 
themselves  directly  in  regional  negotiations. 
These  countries  are  well  positioned  to  play 
such  a  role,  for  they  enjoy  good  relations 
with  the  countries  of  Central  America  and 
with  the  United  States  and  most  of  them 
have  relations  with  Cuba.  They  have  an 
urgent  interest  in  ending  Central  America's 
tragedy,  and  they  have  the  confidence  of 
the  relevant  actors.  The  United  SUtes 
should  make  it  clear  that  it  favors  and  en- 
courages an  active  role  by  the  Contadora 
group  in  seeking  an  end  to  the  Central 
America  conflict,  and  that  it  stands  read^  to 
join  the  discussions  as  may  be  appropriate. 

Beyond  this,  many  of  us  believe  that  the 
U.S.-Soviet  understandings  of  1962,  1970. 
and  1979  with  respect  to  Cuba  might  pro- 
vide the  basis  for  a  wider  accord  that  could 
enhance  the  collective  security  of  the  entire 
region.  The  heart  of  the  original  under- 
standing was  that  each  side  would  cease  ac- 
tions regarded  as  aggressive  and  threatening 
by  the  other.  The  Soviet  Union  removed 
strategic  facilities  from  Cuba  and  pledged 
not  to  reintroduce  them,  and  the  United 
States  pledged  to  end  threats  to  invade  or 
efforts  to  subvert  the  Cuban  government. 
As  amended  in  subsequent  years,  the  under- 
standings have  been  extended  to  assure  that 
the  Soviet  Union  would  not  use  Cuba  as  a 
strategic  naval  base,  that  Soviet  forces  in 
Cuba  would  have  only  a  training  and  not  a 
combat  function,  and  that  those  forces 
would  not  be  expanded.  F\)r  over  20  years, 
these  accords  have  contributed  to  protect- 
ing major  political  and  security  interests  of 
both  the  United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  agreement  has  also  served 
Cuba's  interest  although  it  has  never  been  a 
party  to  the  luiderstandings. 

The  basic  principle  of  the  U.S.-Soviet  un- 
derstandings on  Cuba  could  be  extended  to 
Central  America  and  the  rest  of  the  Carib- 
bean. The  Soviet  Union  and  Cuba  could 
pledge  not  to  deploy  strategic  or  convention- 
al combat  forces  to  any  part  of  the  Cariblie- 
an  and  Central  America,  nor  to  change  the 
character  of  military  personnel  either  may 
have  in  Nicaragua  or  Grenada  from  a  train- 
ing to  a  combat  function.  They  could  also 
pledge  not  to  Install  facilities  or  engage  in 
activities  that  would  pose  a  threat  to  other 
states  of  the  Americas.  The  United  States, 
the  Soviet  Union,  Cuba,  and  all  other  gov- 
ernments of  the  region  could  further  pledge 
not  to  intervene  or  interfere  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  other  nations  of  the  area,  provid- 
ed others  also  fulfill  their  commitments. 
They  could  pledge  not  to  supply  assistance 
to  revolutionary  or  counter-revolutionary 
movements  that  might  seek  to  overthrow 
governments;  to  terminate  any  such  aid  cur- 
rently being  given;  and  not  to  allow  their 
territories  to  be  used  for  subverting  other 
governments.  States  would  be  asked  to  give 
such  commitments  as  a  condition  of  receiv- 
ing reciprocal  assurances  from  other  states. 
Revolutionary  movements  seeldng  power  in 
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the  region  would  be  encouraged  to  recognise 
these  understandings,  to  behave  according- 
ly, and  at  a  minimum,  to  express  their  own 
determination  not  to  accept  foreign  forces 
or  bases  should  they  gain  or  share  power. 

Such  understandings  need  not  be  the 
result  of  formal  negotiations  or  multilateral 
agreements.  Individual  parties  could  indi- 
cate their  willingness  to  behave  in  certain 
ways  provided  that  other  parties  abided  by 
similar  conunitments.  The  commitments 
would  be  contingent  and  revocable  if  any 
party  failed  to  adhere  to  its  pledges.  Appro- 
priate procedures  would  have  to  be  estab- 
lished to  monitor  continued  adherence.  Al- 
though that  is  no  small  requirement,  it  need 
not  be  impossible  to  achieve. 

This  approach  would  not  meet  the  maxi- 
mum aims  of  any  party,  but,  if  it  worked,  it 
would  serve  the  interests  of  all.  For  Latin 
America  as  a  whole,  it  would  reinforce  the 
tradition  of  self-determination  and  non- 
intervention. For  the  United  States,  it 
would 'help  meet  the  central  security  goal  of 
limiting  the  most  threatening  forms  of 
Soviet  and  Cuban  activity,  includiiig  both 
strategic  and  conventional  military  pre- 
sences. Cuba,  Nicaragua,  and  Grenada 
would  gain  some  assurance  that  they  would 
not  be  the  objects  of  external  destabiliza- 
tion  efforts,  provided  they  refrained  from 
similar  activities  with  regard  to  their  neigh- 
bors. For  Cuba,  a  passive  bystander  to  the 
earlier  U.S.-Soviet  understandings,  there 
would  be  the  additional  advantage  of  being 
an  active  participant,  thus  achieving  recog- 
nition of  its  international  standing  in  the 
Hemisphere. 

None  of  us  is  sure  that  these  discussions 
will  succeed,  but  we  are  sure  how  grave  the 
perils  and  costs  would  be  of  letting  the  Cen- 
tral American  conflicts  continue  unabated. 
We  have  no  illusions  about  the  prospects  for 
solving  El  Salvador's  struggle  through  elec- 
tions in  which  the  insurgents  do  not  partici- 
pate. Constructing  a  viable  political  center 
in  El  Salvador  in  the  midst  of  civil  war  is 
virtually  impossible.  Attempts  to  resolve  the 
conflict  there  militarily  are  unlikely  to  be 
conclusive  without  U.S.  intervention  on  a 
scale  much  greater  than  political  circum- 
stances will  permit.  If  decisive  U.S.  interven- 
tion is  ruled  out,  the  likeliest  result  of 
present  trends  in  El  Salvador  will  simply  be 
to  prolong  the  bloodshed  without  respite. 
Continued  fighting  in  El  Salvador,  continu- 
ing counterrevolutionary  activities  in  Nica- 
ragua, escalating  violence  in  Guatemala:  all 
are  likely  to  feed  each  other  and  even  raise 
the  spectre  of  wider  regional  conflict. 

We  believe,  therefore,  that  negotiations 
should  be  tried.  In  El  Salvador,  negotiations 
could  begin  at  once  to  prepare  for  free, 
internationally  supervised  elections  on  the 
basis  of  security  guarantees  for  all  parties 
and  participants.  In  the  region  as  a  whole,  a 
major  effort  should  be  undertaken  to  find  a 
way  for  settling  the  conflicts  on  a  basis  that 
recognizes  the  vital  interests  of  each  party. 

We  luiow  that  some  will  object  to  our  rec- 
ommendation because  it  would  not  assure  a 
change  in  the  level  of  Cuban  and  Soviet 
presence  already  achieved  in  the  region.  By 
U.S.  estimates,  there  are  some  ten  to  thir- 
teen thousand  Soviet  and  Eastern  European 
personnel  in  Cuba,  including  a  three-thou- 
sand-man Soviet  brigade.  In  Nicaragua, 
there  are  said  to  be  about  two  thousand 
Cuban,  Soviet  and  Eastern  European  mili- 
tary and  security  advisers,  and  the  Cuban 
presence  in  Grenada  reportedly  numbers 
above  three  hundred.  We  share  others'  con- 
cern alx>ut  these  developments;  our  aim  is 
precisely  to  contain  and  reverse  this  trend. 


Some  doubt  that  firm  assurances  could  be 
given  against  the  extension  of  Cuban  and 
Soviet  facilities,  but  I  think  that  this  is  not 
the  main  problem  in  any  case.  They  focus 
on  the  possibility  that  revolutionary  re- 
gimes in  Central  America  and  the  Caribbean 
might  exert  a  "domino"  effect  on  their 
neighbors,  perhaps  eventually  putting  at 
risk  security  interests  of  the  United  States 
and  other  nations.  We  believe,  however, 
that  sharp  external  confrontation  with  rev- 
olutionary regimes  is  more  likely  eventually 
to  breed  intensified  nationalist  and  revolu- 
tionary sentiment  than  the  more  restrained 
approach  we  recommend.  Ttu-eats  should  be 
evaluated  in  the  light  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  risk  and  of  the  likelihood  of  its  occur- 
rence; policies  that  magnify  a  danger  out  of 
proportion  can  themselves  become  part  of 
the  problem. 

None  of  this  is  to  deny  that  political 
changes  in  countries  of  Latin  America  may 
disappoint,  irritate,  or  disturb  other  coun- 
tries of  the  Hemisphere,  including  the 
United  States.  No  nation  need  hide  its  pref- 
erences; false  honeymoons  between  estab- 
lished powers  (including  the  United  States) 
and  revolutionary  movements  really  do  nei- 
ther any  good.  The  aim  should  not  be  to 
curry  favor  with  revolutionary  movements 
or  regimes,  but  rather  to  assiu%  that  they 
will  respect  the  legitimate  security  interests 
of  others. 

Co-chairmen— Sol  M.  Linowltz.  former 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  Organization  of 
American  SUtes  and  Panama  Canal  Trea- 
ties Negotiator;  Galo  Plaza,  Former  Secre- 
tary General  of  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can SUtes,  former  President  of  Ecuador. 

Prom  Latin  America— Nicolas  Ardito  Bar- 
letta.  Vice  President,  The  World  Bank:  Ro- 
drigo  Botero.  Publisher,  Estrategia.  Colom- 
bia; Oscar  Camilion,  Former  Foreign  Minis- 
ter, Argentina;  Fernando  Henrique  Cardoso, 
CEBRAP,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil:  Antonio  Carlllo 
Fiores,   Former   Secretary,    Foreign   Rela- 
tions, Mexico;  Oliver  Clark,  Chairman,  The 
Dally  Gleaner,  Jamaica;  OcUvio  da  Costa, 
General,    Brazilian    Army.    Retired;    Jose 
Maria   Dagnlno   Pastore.   Former   Finance 
Minister.  Argentina;  Jorge  FonUine,  Presi- 
dent, Federation  of  Production  and  Com- 
merce, Chile;  Xabier  Gorostiaga,  S.J.,  Direc- 
tor, Institute  of  Social  and  Economic  Re- 
search, Nicaragua:  Enrique  Iglesias,  Execu- 
tive Secretary,  Economic  Commission  for 
Latin  America;  Israel  Klabin,  Former  Mayor 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil;  Pedro  Pablo  Kuc- 
zynskl.    Former   Minister    of    Energy    and 
Mines.  Peru;  Augustln  Legorreta,  Financier, 
Industrialist,     Mexico;    Marcos    McGrath, 
C.S.C.,    Archbishop    of    Panama;    E>anlel 
Oduber,  Former  President  of  CosU  Rica; 
Jose  Francisco  Pena  Gomez,  Mayor,  Santo 
Domingo,    Dominican    Republic;    Bernardo 
Qulntana.  President,  ICA,  Mexico;  Augusto 
Ramirez  Ocampo.  Mayor.  BogoU,  Colombia; 
Javier  Silva  Ruete,  Former  Finance  Minis- 
ter,    Peru;     Mario     Henrique     Simonsen, 
Former  Finance  Minister,  Brazil:  Julio  Sosa 
Rodriguez,  Former  Venezuelan  Ambassador 
to  the  U.S.;  Gabriel  Valdes,  Former  Foreign 
Minister,  Chile. 

Prom  North  America— Peter  ;D.  Bell. 
President,  Inter-American  Foundation; 
Henry  Cisneros,  Mayor,  San  Antonio.  Texas; 
Ralph  P.  Davidson,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Time,  Inc.;  Jorge  Dominguez,  President, 
Latin  American  Studies  Assn.:  Maurice 
Ferre.  Mayor,  Miami,  Florida:  Albert  Fish- 
low.  University  of  California,  Berkeley:  Ro- 
berto Ooizueta,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Coca  Cola,  Inc.;  Ivan  Head.  President,  Inter- 
national   Development    Research,    Centre, 
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OtUwa,  Canada;  Theodore  Hesburgh, 
C.S.C..  President,  University  of  Notre  Dame: 
David  C.  Jones,  General,  USAF.  Retired: 
JuaniU  Kreps,  Former  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce: Robert  McNamara,  Former  Presi- 
dent, The  World  Bank;  Edmund  Muskle. 
Former  Secretary  of  SUte;  Heman  PadUla. 
Mayor,  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico;  Ralph 
Pfeiffer,  Chairman,  IBM/AFE  Corporation: 
Donald  Flatten,  Chairman,  Chemical  Bank: 
Elliot  Richardson.  Former  Secretary  of  De- 
fense: David  RockefeUer,  Chairman.  The 
Americas  Society;  Prank  Shakespeare. 
President.  RKO  General.  Inc.;  Cyrus  Vance, 
Former  Secretary  of  SUte:  Clifton  Whar- 
ton, ChanceUor,  SUte  University  of  New 
York. 

Executive    Director— Abraham    F.    Ix>w- 
enthal.  The  Wilson  Center.* 


THE  OIL  PIPELINE  REGULATORY 
REFORM  ACT  OP  1983 

HON.  JOHN  B.  BREAUX 

OP  LOUtSIAHA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  21,  1983 
m  Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  OU  Pipeline  Regu- 
latory Reform  Act  of  1983,  a  bill  that 
proposes  significant  and  timely  change 
in  the  manner  in  which  oil  pipelines 
are  regtilated  by  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission— FERC.  If  en- 
acted, the  bill  would  free  oil  pipelines 
from  unnecessary  regxilatory  pricing 
restraints,  while  at  the  same  time  re- 
taining protection  from  any  discrimi- 
natory ratemaking  or  practices  that 
might  occur.  Oil  pipelines  would  be 
able  to  establish  prices  corrunensurate 
with  market  demands  and  could  do  so 
without  undue  time  delays  and  unnec- 
essary costs  caused  by  the  present  out- 
dated regulatory  structure. 

The  overall  purpose  of  this  legisla- 
tion Is  to  encourage  investment,  ex- 
pansion, and  competition  in  the  oil 
pipeline  industry,  to  protect  against 
unfair  practices  and  discrimination, 
and  to  reduce  cumbersome,  costly,  and 
uimecessary  regulation. 

The  legislation  would  place  econom- 
ic regulatory  jurisdiction  over  inter- 
state oil  pipelines  in  FEIRC.  It  pro- 
poses to  deregtilate  only  the  method 
by  which  oil  pipeline  rates  are  set. 
FERC  would  retain  its  authority  to 
cancel  a  rate  which  is  discriminatory 
and  retain  its  current  authority  over 
regulations  and  practices. 

In  addition,  the  legislation  does  not 
propose  any  changes  in  the  status  of 
oil  pipelines  as  common  carriers,  or 
the  status  of  pipelines  under  the  anti- 
trust laws.  Retention  of  these  statuto- 
ry safeguards  insures  public  protection 
against  discriminatory  and  monopolis- 
tic practices. 

■  The  oil  pipeline  industry  has  operat- 
ed efficiently  for  years.  Today,  over 
130  companies  operate  about  230,000 
miles  of  pipeline,  transporting  both 
crude  oil  and  refined  products.  About 
120  of  these  pipelines  are  subject  to 
Federal    economic   regulation.    Entry 
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into  the  oil  pipeline  industry  is  open. 
The  industry  is  a  high-risk  and  cap- 
ital-intensive business,  subject  to 
shifts  in  supply  and  demand,  foreign 
oil  embargoes,  and  competition  from 
other  modes  of  transportation,  as  well 
as  alternate  sources  of  fuel. 

Oil  pipelines  compete  among  them- 
selves and  with  other  modes  of  trans- 
portation,  such   as   truck,   rail,   and 
barge.  The  price  of  oil  and  refined  oil 
products  which  oil  pipelines  carry  Is 
set  by   market   forces.   The   pipeline 
tariff  to  transport  oil  and  refined  oil 
products  is  but  a  minor  percentage  of 
the   total   cost.    Changes   in   pipeline 
transit  tariffs,  therefore,  effect  little 
impact  on  the  cost  of  the  product  on 
its  end  user,  the  consumer.  Over  a  30- 
year  period  (1947-77).  the  industry's 
average  pipeline  per  ton  mile  revenues 
increased  by  only  38  percent,  0.292 
cents  to  9.403  cents.  During  that  same 
period,  the  Consumer  Price  Index  in-  . 
creased  128  percent.  The  earned  re- 
turns of  oil  pipeline  companies  have 
not  been  greater  than  those  of  other 
industries  as  a  whole.  Over  the  years, 
there  have  been  only  a  small  number 
of    shipper    complaints    levied.    The 
question  must  be  raised,  then.  Why 
should  oil  pipeline  rates  continue  to  be 
regulated?  E>oes  this  rate  regvdation 
serve  any  purpose?  At  this  point,  there 
seems  to  be  no  valid  reason  for  it. 

This     conclusion     has     also     been . 
reached  by  the  FERC  in  its  recent  de- 
cision in  the  Williams  Pipe  Line  case. 
After  struggling  for  years  with  the" 
question  of  how  rates  in  the  oil  pipe-  • 
line  industry  should  be  set,  the  FERC 
finally  concluded  that  this  Congress 
should  now  review  the  need  for  any" 
continued  rate  regulation,  in  light  of 
the  industry's  high  level  of  competi- 
tion, its  position  as  a  small  regulated 
part  of  an  otherwise  deregulated  in- 
dustry, and  the  submicroscopic  effect 
of  its  charge  on  the  overall  cost  of  pe- 
troleum products  to  consumers. 

Plainly,  oil  pipelines  have  provided 
the  United  States  with  one  of  the 
most  efficient  energy  transportation 
systems.  The  industry  must  be  able  to 
grow  and  expand  to  continue  this  type 
of  service  in  an  atmosphere  of  high 
risk  and  uncertainty.  Government  rate 
regulation  no  longer  serves  any  valid 
purpose  for  the  oil  pipeline  industry. 
It  only  serves  to  prolong  uncertainty 
and  unnecessarily  increase  the  risk. 
The  proper  place  for  the  industry  to 
be  regulated  in  terms  of  rates  is  the 
marketplace. 

In  recent  years.  Congress  has  passed 
laws  that  eliminated  or  reduced  Gov- 
ernment regulation  of  the  airline,  rail, 
and  trucking  industries,  and  that 
placed  greater  economic  reliance  upon 
the  marketplace.  I  believe  the  time 
has  come  to  examine  and  to  revise 
Government  rate  regulation  of  the  oil 
pipeline  industry.  The  bill  which  I  am 
introducing  is  a  start.  It  should  receive 
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careful  and  prompt  consideration  by 
the  Congress. 

Akaltsis  op  Bill 

Section  2— Section  2  is  a  declaration  of 
legislative  policy.  It  m^es  explicit  congres- 
sional policy  to  foster  Ampetition  in  the  oil 
pipeline  industry,  prevent  discrimination, 
induce  investment  in  oil  pipelines  and  elimi- 
nate utuiecessary  regulation. 

Section  3— Section  3(a)  repeals  Section 
306  of  the  Department  of  Energy  Organiza- 
tion Act  (DOE  Act).  Section  306  transferred 
to  the  Secretary  of  Energy  (the  Secretary) 
the  functions  set  forth  in  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  (ICA)  and  vested  in  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  (ICC)  re- 
lating to  transportation  of  oil  by  pipeline. 

Section  3(b)  repeals  Section  402(b)  of  the 
DOE  Act.  Section  402(b)  transferred  to  the 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission 
(FERC)  all  functions  and  authority  of  the 
ICC  relating  to  the  regulation  of  rates  for 
the  transportation  of  oil  by  pipeline  and  the 
valuation  of  oil  pipelines. 

Section  3(c)  amends  Section  402  of  the 
DOE  Act  by  adding  a  new  paragraph  vesting 
in  the  FEIRC  all  functions  which  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  Secretary  under  Section  306 
and  to  the  FERC  under  Section  402(b). 

Section  4— Section  4  is  a  section-by-section 
amendment  of  the  ICA  to  accomplish  the 
bill's  purposes.  In  addition  to  the  amend- 
ments discussed  below  provisions  which 
refer  only  to  railroads,  such  as  references  to 
"fares",  have  been  deleted  from  the  amend- 
ed sections.  Those  provisions  have  already 
been  repealed  by  Section  4  of  the  Revised 
Interstate  Commerce  Act,  although  the  lan- 
guage of  the  ICA  was  not  revised  to  reflect 
that  repeal. 

Section  1(4)  of  the  ICA  is  amended  to 
delete  the  requirement  that  oil  pipeline 
rates  and  the  divisions  of  Joint  rates  must  be 
just  and  reasonable.  This  is  consistent  with 
the  intention  to  allow  the  level  of  such  rates 
to  be  determined  by  market  forces. 

Section  l(5Ka).  which  requires  that  all 
charges  be  Just  and  reasonable  and  that 
unjust  and  unreasonable  charges  are  unlaw- 
ful, is  repealed. 

Section  13(4)  deals  with  the  duty  of  the 
FERC  where  state  regulations  result  in  dis- 
crimination or  impose  an  undue  burden  on 
interstate  commerce.  The  statute  is  amend- 
ed to  eliminate  the  P'ERC's  power  to  pre- 
scribe pipeline  rates  in  place  of  those  set  by 
a  state.  The  FERC  retains  its  authority  to 
set  such  rates  aside  if  it  finds  them  to  be 
discriminatory  and  to  prescribe  regulations 
and  practices  where  the  state-prescribed 
reguUtions  result  in  discrimination. 

Section  15(1)  is  amended  to  delete  the 
power  of  the  FERC  to  prescribe  rates.  If  the 
FERC  determines  that  a  rate  is  discrimina- 
tory it  may  order  the  carrier  to  cease  and 
desist  from  charging  discriminatory  rates. 
In  that  event  it  would  be  up  to  the  carrier 
to  adjust  its  rate  structure  to  comply  with 
the  FERC's  order.  If  the  FERC  finds  that  a 
regulation  or  practice  is  unjust  it  may  pre- 
scribe a  Just  regulation. 

Section  15(3)  is  amended  to  delete  the 
FERC's  authority  to  establish  Joint  rates. 
The  FERC  retains  its  authority  to  establish 
through  routes. 

Section  15(6)  sets  forth  the  FERC's  au- 
thority to  establish  Just  divisions  of  joint 
rates.  It  is  repealed. 

Section  15(7)  deals  with  hearings  on 
newly-filed  rates.  It  is  amended  to  delete  the 
FERC's  authority  to  determine  whether 
any  new  rate  is  Just  and  reasonable  and  to 
eliminate  the  FERC's  authority  to  suspend 
rates  pending  such  determination.  The 
FERC  retains  the  authority  to  hold  hear- 
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ings  to  determine  whether  a  rate  is  unjustly 
discriminatory  and  whether  a  regulation  or 
practice  is  unlawful.  It  may  suspend  the  op- 
eration of  a  regulation  or  practice  for  a 
period  of  seven  months.  Just  as  ujider  the 
present  statute. 

49  U.S.C.  {65(a)  is  repealed,  since  it  is 
simply  a  supplementary  statute  dealing 
with  the  matters  which  should  be  consid- 
ered when  prescribing  Just  and  reasonable 
rates. 

Section  5— This  is  a  new  section  which 
preempts  state  regulation  of  interstate 
transportation  of  oil. 

Section  6— The  Act  shall  take  effect  60 
days  after  the  date  of  its  enactment.* 


OIL  PIPEUNE  REGULATORY 
REFORM  ACT 


HON.  BUD  SHUSTER 

OF  PEHN STLVARIA 
in  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  21,  1983 

•  Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  cosponsored  with  several  other  of  my 
colleagues  on  the  House  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  Committee  an 
identical  bill  to  H.R.  6815,  the  OU 
Pipeline  Regulatory  Reform  Act,  in- 
troduced in  the  97th  Congress.  I  want 
to  make  it  very  clear  that  I  cospon- 
sored this  biU,  as  last  year,  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  having  a  basis  for  dis- 
cussion and  hearings  on  the  subject. 

It  is  appropriate  that  the  Surface 
Transportation  Subcommittee,  of 
which  I  am  ranking  member,  be  af- 
forded a  point  of  discussion  for  hear- 
ings on  this  important  matter.* 


OIL  PIPELINE  DEREGULATION 


HON.  JACK  FIELDS 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  21,  1983 

•  Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
league Congressman  Breaux  in  intro- 
ducing the  Oil  Pipeline  Regulatory 
Reform  Act  of  1983. 

We  strongly  believe  that  since  the 
oil  pipeline  industry  came  under  Fed- 
eral regulation  in  1906,  it  has  firmly 
established  itself  as  a  highly  competi- 
tive industry.  The  circumstances  of 
limited  access  to  pipelines  which  exist- 
ed in  1906  have  long  since  disappeared, 
juid  the  need  for  continued  rate  regu- 
lation has  disappeared  as  well. 

Presently,  there  is  a  network  of 
more  than  227,000  miles  of  crude  oil 
and  petroletmi  product  pipelines  na- 
tionwide carrying  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  crude  oil  and  petroleum 
products  transported  in  the  country. 
As  you  can  see,  while  oil  pipelines 
carry  much  of  the  oil  and  oil  products 
moved  in  America,  they  by  no  means 
dominate  the  oil  shipping  market.  Oil 
pipelines  actively  compete  for  shipper 
business  with  other  transportation 
modes,  such  as  tankers,  barges,  trucks. 
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and  railroads.  The  need  for  oil  pipeline 
service  may  be  totally  eliminated  if 
shippers  exchange  products  at  differ- 
ent locations  without  transportation. 
Oil  pipelines  also  compete  heavily 
with  each  other  for  shipper  business. 

The  end  result  of  competition  in  the 
oil  pipeline  industry  is  that  competi- 
tion sets  oil  pipeline  rates,  not  Federal 
regtilation.  This  conclusion  has  been 
reached  by  many  people  who  have 
studied  this  industry,  including  the 
agency  responsible  for  regulating  it.  In 
its  most  recent  decision  on  oil  pipeline 
rates,  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission  stressed  that  it  saw  no 
public  benefit  to  be  gained  by  contin- 
ued rate  regulation  of  oil  pipelines, 
and  urged  this  Congress  to  reconsider 
the  need  for  such  regiilations.  Echoing 
an  administrative  decision  by  a  prior 
administration,  the  FERC  noted  that 
any  benefit  to  the  American  consumer 
from  oil  pipeline  rate  regulation  was 
submicroscopic. 

The  legislation  we  introduce  today 
will  save  both  the  FERC  and  the  in- 
dustry millions  of  dollars  a  year  in  un- 
necessary regulatory  costs.  It  will  give 
the  industry  the  freedom  and  certain- 
ty it  needs  to  continue  to  serve  this 
Nation's  energy  transportation  needs, 
and  by  retaining  the  industry's 
common  carrier  obligations,  it  will 
continue  to  protect  shippers  who  face 
any  problem  of  access  or  service  dis- 
crimination. 

The  oil  pipeline  industry  has  estab- 
lished a  record  of  environmental 
safety,  competitive  costs,  and  efficien- 
cy. It  plays  a  crucial  role  in  our  nation- 
al effort  to  reduce  petroleum  costs, 
and  the  expansion  of  its  network  is 
needed  to  meet  our  future  energy 
transportation  needs.  I  welcome  the 
support  of  my  colleagues  in  this 
House,  and  urge  expeditious  consider- 
ation and  passage  of  this  legislation. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.* 
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U.S.  MILITARY  SPACE  POLICY 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

OF  KASSACKDSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  21,  1983 

•  Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  recent  "Star  Wars" 
speech  has  helped  to  focus  public  at- 
tention of  the  "high  frontier"  and  its 
role  in  national  security.  The  follow- 
ing statement  by  Daniel  Deudney,  a 
senior  researcher  at  the  WorldWatch 
Institute,  lays  out  in  clear  terms  the 
choices  the  Nation  faces  as  this  long- 
overdue  debate  on  weapons  in  space 
gets  imderway.  Mr.  Deudney 's  state- 
ment, recently  presented  to  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  is  an 
important  contribution  to  this  debate 
because  it  shows  how  space-based 
weapons  are  an  example  of  an  emerg- 
ing, and  highly  dangerous,  trend  to 


rest  our  security  upon  what  Mr.  Deu- 
dney aptly  calls  destruction  entrusted 
automatic  devices  (DEAD).  Mr.  Deu- 
dney also  decribes  in  detail  how  a  com- 
prehensive, verifiable  treaty  banning 
all  weapons  from  space  could  be  con- 
structed—if we  act  before  further  test- 
ing occurs.  Accepting  President  Rea- 
gan's challenge  to  think  beyond  the 
dangerous  stalemate  of  mutually  as- 
sured destruction.  Mr.  Deudney  lays 
out  an  alternative  security  agenda  for 
space  technology. 

As  the  principal  sponsor  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  120,  which  calls  for  a 
comprehensive,  verifiable  ban  on  all 
space  weapons,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
carefully  ponder  these  remarks. 

The  statement  follows: 
Statement  of  Daniel  Deudney,  Senior  Re- 
searcher, WORLDWATCH  INSTITUTE,  ON  U.S. 

Military  Space  Policy 
"We  have  no  adequate  idea  of  the  predis- 
posing power  which  an  immense  series  of 
preparations  for  war  has  in  actually  beget- 
ting war.  "—William  Gladstone. 

"The  only  defense  against  the  weapons  of 
the  future  is  to  prevent  them  ever  being 
used.  In  other  words,  the  problem  is  political 
and  not  military  at  alL  A  country's  armed 
forces  can  no  longer  defend  it  the  most  they 
can  promise  U  the  destruction  of  the  at- 
tacker. .  .  .       J  ^1. 

"Upon  us,  the  heirs  to  aU  the  past  and  the 
trusUes  of  a  future  which  our  foUy  can  slay 
before  its  birth,  lies  a  responsibUity  no  age 
has  ever  known.  If  we  fail  in  our  generation, 
those  who  come  after  us  may  be  too  few  to 
rebuild  the  world,  when  the  dust  of  the  cities 
has  descended,  and  the  radiation  of  the 
rocks  has  died  away.  "—Arthur  C.  Clarke. 

Buffeted  by  the  MAD  (mutually  assured 
destruction)  men  telling  him  to  perpetually 
assure  our  destruction  and  the  NUTS  (nu- 
clear utUization  theorists)  teUlng  him  to 
prepare  to  fight  nuclear  wars.  President 
Reagan  looked  to  the  heavens  in  hope  of 
finding  salvation  from  our  deepening  peril. 

He  looked  in  the  right  direction.  Space 
technology  can  be  the  cornerstone  of  an  al- 
ternative security  system,  the  foundation  of 
an  International  order  that  does  not  rely 
upon  evermore  massive  arsenals  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

If  we  can  avoid  using  space  as  another 
arena  for  conflict  and  instead  use  it  as  a 
medium  for  mutual  benefit,  we  wiU  have 
taken  a  giant  step  toward  enduring  peace. 

Space  technology  is  at  the  core  of  the 
present  superpower  standoff.  The  first  mlh- 
tary  space  technology.  Ballistic  missUes. 
used  space  as  a  corridor  for  high  speed  un- 
obstructable  attack,  thus  enabling  the  Sovi- 
ets to  outflank  American  dominance  of  air 
power  and  directly  threaten  the  United 
SUtes.  The  second  use  of  space  technology 
for  military  purposes,  reconnaissance  satel- 
lites, enabled  the  United  States  to  roll  back 
the  veil  of  Soviet  secrecy  and  monitor  in 
detail  the  Soviet  military  machine. 

The  ominous  movement  over  the  last 
decade  toward  fighting  a  nuclear  war  is  in 
large  part  the  consequence  of  the  satellite 
"force  multipliers":  geodetic  satellites  to  im- 
prove the  accuracy  of  missiles:  communica- 
tion satellites  to  coordinate  strikes  or  retal- 
iation; and  navigation  satellites  (such  as  the 
NAVSTAR  GPS)  to  make  submarine 
launched  missUes  as  accurate  as  land-based 
ones.  The  present  effort  to  upgrade  U.S. 
surveillance  satellites  by  giving  them  "real 
time"  data  links  through  relay  satellites  will 


turn  an  arms  control  monitoring  system 
into  a  war-fighter  for  targeting  mobile 
forces  and  performing  postettack  damage 
assessment.  (For  example,  the  "civilian" 
TDRSS  relay  satellite  launched  by  Chal- 
lenger last  week  will  help  do  this  for  the 
successor  to  the  KH-11  reconnaissance 
craft,  the  RM-4  scheduled  for  1986  launch. 
Regulating  these  war-fighting  information 
services  without  constraining  Important  ci- 
vilian and  arms  control  verification  treaties 
would  be  difficult.  If  not  Impossible.  This 
makes  it  all  the  more  Imperative  that  agree- 
ments limiting  long-range  ballistic  missiles 
be  signed  in  the  near  future. 


AT  A  critical  JUNCTURE 

We  are  now  at  a  major  turning  point  In 
the  military  use  of  outer  space— the  begin- 
ning of  a  race  to  put  weapons  Into  space. 

The  first  antlsatelllte  weapon.  ASAT.  an 
American  system,  employing  nuclear  war- 
heads, was  tested  and  deployed.  It  was  dis- 
mantleci  because  it  was  too  indiscriminate  in 
Its  destructlveness  and.  with  the  Limited 
Test  Ban,  could  no  longer  be  tested. 

The  second  ASAT,  a  Soviet  orbital  rende- 
vous  system  using  conventional  explosives, 
has  been  tested  some  two  dozen  times  with 
about  a  50  percent  rate  of  success.  This 
system,  which  cannot  reach  most  U.S.  mili- 
tary satellites,  is  launched  from  a  large,  dis- 
tinctly configured  Soviet  rocket  requiring 
extensive  support  facilities,  and  providing 
plenty  of  warning  time. 

The  United  States  is  about  to  begin  test- 
ing an  air  launched  direct  ascent  system 
that  wlU  destroy  through  high  speed  coUi- 
slon.  The  U.S.  system  will  be  capable  of 
striking  a  high  percentage  of  Soviet  miliUry 
satellites,  is  small  and  hard  to  distinguish 
from  other  air  launched  missiles,  and  will 
give  little  warning  time. 

If  history  is  any  guide,  the  next  move  In 
this  deadly  game  of  leap-frog  may  well  be  a 
Soviet  laser  orbital  battle  station  Intended 
to  cripple  satellites.  Given  the  Soviet  tend- 
ency to  deploy  much  earlier  In  the  develop- 
ment cycle  than  the  United  SUtes,  and  the 
Immense  technical  problems  associated  with 
such  a  system.  It  will  probably  have  negligi- 
ble capability— except  to  reduce  warning 
time.  But  as  with  Sputnik  the  psychological 
impact  will  probably  be  traumatic,  leading 
the  United  States  to  embark  upon  an  ambi- 
tious crash  program  to  put  battle  stations 
into  orbit.  The  result  wiU  be  a  full  scale 
arms  race  In  space. 

SPACE  war:  a  D.E.A.D.  STRATEGY 


What  are  these  weapons  for  and  what 
strategic  purpose  will  they  accomplish?  How 
will  our  security  be  affected? 

The  antlsatelllte  capabilities  will  be  im- 
portant components  of  a  first  strike  against 
early  warning  sateUltes.  Par  less  plausible  is 
their  use  in  a  protracted  nuclear  war— their 
official  justification. 

ASATs  win,  however.  Increase  the  chances 
for  accidental  nuclear  war.  The  eyes  and 
central  nervous  system  of  our  already  far 
flung  nuclear  strike  forces  are  in  space. 
With  weapons  In  space  every  sateUite  mal- 
function could  be  the  harbinger  of  a  sur- 
prise attack.  The  Archduke  Francis  Ferdi- 
nand of  World  War  III  may  well  be  a  critical 
U.S.  or  Soviet  reconnaissance  satellite  hit  by 
a  piece  of  space  Junk  in  a  crisis  situation. 

Predicting  how  the  more  speculative 
larger  scale  systems  would  be  used  hinges 
on  many  unknowables.  But  it  seems  improb- 
able that  they  would  be  capable  of  stopping 
a  full-scale  pre-planned  first  strike.  Far 
more  plausible  is  their  use  as  part  of  a  first 
strike  to  "mop  up"  those  missUes  that 
escape  destruction  on  the  ground. 
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Large-scale  space  weapons  would  be  an  ex- 
ample of  what  I  caU  a  destruction  entrusted 
automatic  device  (DEAD).  Space  weapons 
could  never  be  commanded  and  controlled 
by  humans.  A  space  laser,  for  example, 
would  have  about  five  minutes  to  detect, 
target  and  engage  an  ICBM  in  the  boost 
phase.  One  Department  of  Defense  analyst 
put  it  this  way.  "We  would  have  to  delegate 
the  decision-making  to  the  weapon  system 
itself  and  we  have  had  no  experience  in  that 
type  of  operational  system."  To  start  a  nu-  • 
clear  war  In  the  MAD  era  would  have  re- 
quired a  major  political  misjudgment;  with 
space  weapons  a  machine  malfunction 
would  be  sufficient. 

Large-scale  space  weapons  would  be  but 
one  example  of  our  potentially  fatal  drift  to 
adopt  DEAD  strategies.  Perhaps  the  most 
widely  discussed  strategem  involving  DEIAD 
is  "launch  on  warning."  As  attacks  against 
even  the  most  hardened  missile  silos  grow  in 
probable  success,  there  is  a  strong  tempta- 
tion to  prepare  to  launch  the  vulnerable 
missUes  before  the  barrage  of  attacking  war- 
heads arrive.  With  somewhere  between  15    , 
and  30  minutes  warning  and  response  time 
for  Intercontinental  ballistic  missUes  the  ci- 
vUian  leadership  is.  as  they  say  in  Pentagon-   . 
ese.  "out  of  the  decision  loop."  In  simple 
terms,  the  military  would  have  the  author- 
ity as  weU  as  the  ability  to  fire  a  salvo  of  nu- 
clear missiles  In  response  to  radar  and  com- 
puter Images  of  attack.  Thus  far  neither  the 
United  SUtes  nor  the  Soviet  Union  has 
adopted— at    least    publicly— a    launch    on 
warning   strategy,   although   U.S.   military 
planners  speak  of  such  a  posture  to  make 
the  MX  "survlvable."  And  the  Soviet  lead- 
ers have  said  they  wUl  be  forced  to  place  ite 
forces   on   such   hair-trigger   alert.   If   the 
NATO  deploys  the  Pershing  II  nUssUe,  capa- 
ble of  striking  hardened  targets  deep  within 
the  Soviet  Union  In  5-8  minutes.  "Speed" 
observes  U.S.  Defense  official  Fred  Ikle.  "is 
the  tightening  noose  around  our  neck." 

The  construction  of  an  antl-ballistlc  mis- 
sUe  (ABM)  system  capable  of  shooting  down 
on-coming  nuclear  missUes  would  also  re- 
quire the  delegation  of  control  to  machines. 
During  the  late  1960s  when  the  United 
SUtes.  after  acrimonious  International 
debate,  decided  to  build  a  limited  antl-ballis- 
tlc missUe  system,  a  major  objection  leveled 
by  critics  of  the  plan  was  that  the  nuclear 
anti-mlssUes  would  have  to  be  fired  without 
Presidential  authorization  and  in  the  case  of 
close-range  "terminal  defense"  without 
human  intervention.  As  George  KisU- 
kowsky  observed  In  1969.  "The  decision  (to 
launch  the  ABM)  has  to  be  made  automati- 
caUy  by  a  computer  or  by  a  comparatively 
Junior  mlUtary  officer."  Fortunately,  the  su- 
perpowers agreed  In  the  ABM  Treaty  of 
1972  not  to  deploy  mlssUe  defenses,  sparing 
the  world  another  step  toward  self-destruc- 

The  accidental  triggering  of  a  defensive 
system  seems  at  first  glance  to  be  far  less 
ominous  than  the  accidental  launch  of  a  nu- 
clear missile.  Yet  with  space  weapons  this 
distinction  largely  disappears.  Since  both 
sides  would  have  hundreds  of  very  large 
automatically  controUed  battlesUtions  in 
orbit,  the  Ukely  target  of  a  malfunctioning 
sateUlte  would  be  another  such  sateUite 
(perhaps  even  one  of  its  coUeagues).  Since 
any  first  strike  would  require  as  a  first  step 
the  attack  on  the  other  side's  "defensive" 
sateUite  system,  the  Inadvertant  destruction 
of  such  satellites  would  be  indistinguishable 
from  a  first  strike.  Thus  a  space-based  ABM 
or  baUistlc  mIssUe  "defense"  system  would 
be  far  worse  than  a  terrestrial-based  one  be- 
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cause  a  malfunctioning  earth-based  unit 
would  not  destroy  a  potential  antagonist's 
critical  military  systems.  Instead  of  offering 
an  escape  from  the  tightening  nuclear 
noose,  space  weapons  promise  to  bring  hu- 
manity to  the  edge  of  cybemetically-lnltiat- 
ed  annihilation. 

Space  war  will  also  largely  preclude  the 
peaceful  use  of  outer  space.  We  rightly 
think  of  space  as  infinitely  vast,  but  in 
doing  so  we  forget  that  the  earth's  orbital 
space  is  limited  and  subject  to  the  same 
problems  of  crowding  and  resource  degrada- 
tion we  face  on  earth.  Already  space  Junk- 
small  bits  of  debris  flying  about  in  various 
odd  orbits— is  a  growing  problem.  Further 
ASAT  tests  involving  explosions  and  colli- 
sions will  add  greatly  to  this  problem.  Test- 
ing the  X-ray  laser  system  proposed  by  Dr. 
Teller  would  damage  important  civilian  sat- 
ellites with  electro-magnetic  pulse  (EMP). 
By  the  late  1980s  over  100  communication 
satellites  in  geosynchronous  orbit,  worth  be- 
tween five  and  ten  billion  dollars,  will  be  in 
Jeopardy.  In  a  very  real  sense  we  face  an 
either /or  choice:  science,  information  serv- 
ices, and  earth  monitoring  from  space — or 
weapons  in  space. 

AN  ARMS  CONTROL  AGENDA 

The  present  arms  control  regime  for  space 
weapons— the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty,  the 
ABM  Treaty  and  the  Outer  Space  Treaty  has 
worked  remarkably  well,  but  contains  im- 
portant loopholes  through  which  space 
weapons  can  pass.  To  abandon  these  trea- 
ties because  of  their  loopholes  would  be  like 
dynamiting  a  leaky  dike  at  high  flood 
rather  than  plugging  the  leaks. 

Fortunately,  we  are  at  a  stage  where 
weapons  in  space  can  be  stopped  before 
they  are  ever  extensively  tested  and  de- 
ployed. Space  weapon  development  is  no 
further  along  than  air  war  was  when  World 
War  I  biplane  reconnaissance  pilots  carried 
hand  guns.  Most  importantly,  because  so 
little  has  been  tested,  truly  comprehensive 
controls  are  relatively  easy  to  construct  and 
verify. 

What  would  a  verifiable  treaty  banning 
weapons  on  space  look  like?  First,  a  treaty 
banning  Just  anti-satellite  weapons  and  not 
space  weapons  generally  is  not  feasible. 
Trying  to  ban  ASAT's  but  not  more  ambi- 
tious anti-ballistic  missile  systems  would  be 
like  outlawing  hand  guns  while  permitting 
bazookas  and  machine  guns.  Second,  a 
treaty  should  contain  both  broad  prohibi- 
tions and  careful  functional  prohibitions. 
For  broad  language  I  would  suggest  prohib- 
iting: 

The  testing,  production,  deployment,  or 
use  of  any  space-based,  air-based,  or  ground- 
based  weapons  system  that  is  designed  to 
damage,  destroy,  or  interfere  with  the  func- 
tioning of  any  spacecraft  of  any  nation:  and 

The  stationing  in  orbit  around  the  Earth, 
on  any  celestial  body,  or  at  any  other  loca- 
tion in  outer  space  of  tuiy  weapon  that  has 
been  designed  to  inflict  Injury  or  cause  any 
other  form  of  damage  on  the  Earth,  in  the 
atmosphere,  or  on  objects  placed  in  space. 

To  effectively  outlaw  weapons,  a  treaty 
should  outlaw  the  following  observable  ac- 
tivities and  capabilities  (or  Functionally  Re- 
lated Observable  Differences  "FRODs"  in 
the  language  of  SALT): 

Forbid  explosions  and  unmaimed  orbital 
rendevous  by  two  satellites  of  the  same 
country.  (Th&would/ban  the  USSR's  orbit- 
al rendevous  A&4TJ 

Forbid  collisions  or  close  high  speed 
passes.  (This  would  ban  U.S.  direct  ascent.) 

Forbid  close  approaches  In  geosynchro- 
nous orbit.  (This  would  ban  space  mines.) 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Limit  the  size  of  laser  mirrors  and  the 
number  of  maximum-size  laser  mirrors  bun- 
dled together.  (This  would  allow  laser  com- 
munications but  forbid  lasers  capable  of  de- 
stroying satellites  or  missiles.) 

Limit  the  size  of  atomic  power  sources. 
(This  would  effectively  foreclose  scale-up  of 
directed  energy  weapons,  slow  the  develop- 
ment of  active  radar  targeting  satellites, 
such  as  Cosmos  942  and  1307.  and  protect 
human  health  from  fallout.) 

Limit  electro-magnetic  Interference. 
Present  restrictions  by  the  International 
Telecommunications  Union  (ITU)  should  be 
strengthened  and  Included  in  an  arms  con- 
trol agreement. 

There  are  also  two  "Law  of  Space"  issues 
that  need  attention:  traffic  control  and  the 
boundary  between  national  air  space  and 
international  outer  space.  There  are  now 
thousands  of  tracked  objects  whizzing  about 
the  earth  and  tens  of  thousands  of  smaller 
untracked  ones.  Unless  traffic  control, 
debris  minimization  and  pre-notification 
measures  are  strengthened  or  adopted, 
nasty  accidents  are  likely  to  occur.  By  re- 
ducing the  chances  of  accidental  collisions, 
close  passes,  and  explosions,  space  traffic 
control  will  further  strengthen  comprehen- 
sive weapons  test  bans.  The  precedents  for 
such  a  system  are  the  agreements  governing 
heavily  used  air  lanes  over  the  oceans. 

The  Outer  Space  Treaty  does  not  define 
where  space  begins  and  nature  provides  no 
clear  line  of  demarcation.  As  with  the 
oceans,  the  edge  of  national  territorial  zones 
is  fundamentally  arbitrary— and  terribly  im- 
portant. Thus  far  the  absence  of  an  agreed 
upon  upper  limit  of  national  air  space  has 
been  academic  since  the  highest  flying  air- 
craft go  only  as  high  as  110.000  feet  while 
the  lowest  satellite  passes  at  400.000  feet- 
leaving  a  convenient  buffer  zone.  This  "no 
man's  land"  will  disappear  as  aerospace 
planes— such  as  the  U.S.  space  shuttle  or 
the  proposed  "space  cruiser"— begin  to  oper- 
ate In  both  orbital  space  and  the  atmos- 
phere. Rather  than  wake  up  to  another  U-2 
affair  or  a  Soviet  campaign  to  close  the 
"open  skies"  by  drastically  raising  the 
boundary  of  national  space,  the  U.S.  shotild 
attempt,  as  part  of  a  comprehensive  pack- 
age, to  enshrine  as  low  a  boundary  as  possi- 
ble. 

These  observations  on  the  need  for  a  com- 
prehensive treaty  should  not  detract  from 
the  fundamental  urgency  to  do  something 
right  away.  Since  treaty  drafting  will  take 
time,  the  best  course  Is  for  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  agree  to  an 
Informal  ban  on  further  ASAT  tests. 

A  NEW  SPACE  SECURITY  AGENDA 

The  control  of  weapons  In  space  simply 
clears  the  stage  for  the  use  of  space  technol- 
ogy to  Improve  both  arms  control  verifica- 
tion, and  our  relations  with  the  Soviets. 
This  positive  space  security  agenda  empha- 
sizes the  unique  role  of  space  technology  In 
providing  mutual  assured  security  and 
mutual  benefits. 

First,  expand  the  use  of  space  for  crisis 
monitoring.  The  recently  proposed  estab- 
lishment of  an  orbital  Joint  U.S.-Soviet  com- 
mand center  should  be  a  priority.  When 
there  are  tens  of  thousands  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons, many  within  minutes  of  their  targets, 
on  perpetual  alert  status  and  checked  only 
by  unmanned  warning  satellites  and  the 
hotline.  It  makes  eminent  sense  to  exploit 
"the  high  frontier"  to  keep  a  tighter  lid  on 
accident,  miscalculation  and  false  alarm. 

Second,  establish  an  International  Satel- 
lite Monitoring  Agency  (ISMA).  This  Idea, 
proposed  by  Giscard  dEstaing  before  the 
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General  Assembly  In  1978.  has  been  vetoed 
by  U.S.  and  Soviet  opposition.  An  ISMA 
would  permit  the  Security  Council  to  moni- 
tor crises  and  border  disputes  and  would  lay 
the  groundwork  for  monitoring  compliance 
with  the  treaties  banning  chemical  and  bio- 
logical warfare  and  environmental  modifica- 
tion. Depending  on  whether  ISMA  obtained 
technology  from  the  superpowers,  a  basic 
monitoring  system  would  cost  between  $1 
billion  and  $3  billion  a  year— about  the  cost 
of  one  B-1  bomber.  Such  an  International 
system  would  supplement,  not  substitute 
for.  the  national  monitoring  system.  It  is 
particularly  Ironic  that  the  United  States 
with  its  great  concern  about  verification  of 
arms  control  treaties,  has  so  vigorously  op- 
posed expanding  access,  and  gaining  inter- 
national legitimacy  for  this  critical  peace- 
keeping technology. 

Third.  Condxict  joint  missions  with  the  So- 
viets. 

Writing  in  1976.  Bruce  Murray,  former 
head  of  the  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory  and 
President  of  the  Planetary  Society,  ob- 
served. "The  rate  of  progress  in  space  sci- 
ence may  well  be  dependent  on  the  political 
fortunt^  of  detente  on  earth."  This  greatest 
adventure  of  our  time— the  peaceful  explo- 
ration of  the  cosmos— faces  a  bleak  future, 
declining  budgets  and  preemption  of  tech- 
nology by  the  military  both  here  and  In  the 
Soviet  Union.  Having  two  separate  space 
programs  doing  much  the  same  things 
makes  less  and  less  sense.  And  as  costs  of 
missions  rise,  the  need  for  cooperation 
grows  still  further.  A  series  of  Joint  plane- 
tary and  scientific  probes  would  be  a  boost 
both  to  our  sagging  programs— and  political 
relations. 

Joint  manned  missions  would  be  even 
more  valuable.  A  U.S.  Administration,  look- 
ing for  a  bold,  high  visibility,  quick  pay-off 
way  to  cut  through  gathering  clouds  of  sus- 
picion and  war.  would  find  a  Joint  U.S.- 
Soviet manned  space  mission  particularly 
appealing.  Unlike  In  1976  when  the  Apollo- 
Soyuz  rendezvous  was  a  meeting  of  two  par- 
allel systems,  the  space  shuttle  and  the 
Salyut  stations  are  perfect  complements  for 
each  other.  What  better  way  to  find  out 
what's  going  on  In  Soviet  space  stations  or 
to  allay  Soviets'  suspicions  about  the  shut- 
tle than  to  take  each  other  for  a  ride?  More 
routine  cooperation  in  space  and  the  conse- 
quent commingling  of  space  scientists  would 
make  much  harder  concealed  weapons  work. 
In  conclusion,  the  world  Is  at  a  critical 
Juncture.  Either  we  move  now  to  compre- 
hensively ban  weapons  from  space  or  we  will 
have  a  major  new  arms  race  on  our  hands. 
Space  technology  can  be  the  foundation  of 
an  alternative  security  system— if  we  ban 
weapons  now. 

(Daniel  E>eudney  Is  a  Senior  Researcher  at 
the  WorldWatch  Institute  and  author  of 
"Space:  The  High  Frontier  In  Perspective." 
as  well  as  numerous  articles  on  space  war, 
the  peaceful  use  of  outer  space  and  alterna- 
tive security  systems.  Mr.  Deudney  holds  a 
B.A.  degree  In  Political  Science  and  Philoso- 
phy and  has  studied  science,  technology  and 
public  policy,  with  an  emphasis  on  space,  at 
the  George  Washington  University.  Mr. 
Deudney  Is  the  co-author  (with  Christopher 
Flavin)  of  "Renewable  Energy:  The  Power 
to  Choose"  (W.  W.  Norton.  1983)  and  Is  at 
work  on  a  new  study.  'Whole  Earth  Securi- 
ty: A  Geopolitics  of  Peace."  He  is  also  co- 
chairman  of  The  Institute  for  Security  in 
Cooperation  in  Outer  Space  (ISCOS).  a  new 
public  interest  research  organization  group 
devoted  to  exploring  alternative  space-based 
security  systems.)* 
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•  Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  Congressman  Doodling  and  I 
are  introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the  Bi- 
lingual Education  Act.  which  is  title 
VII  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965. 1  believe  enact- 
ment of  the  modifications  proposed  in 
this  legislation  would  strengthen  the 
ability  of  the  local  school  districts  to 
develop  the  capacity  to  provide  educa- 
tion programs  for  limited-English-pro- 
ficient children  and  would  enhance 
the  role  of  the  Stete  educational  agen- 
cies in  improving  bilingual  education. 
In  this  fashion,  we  would  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  Department  of  Education 
to  concentrate  the  program  on  those 
children  of  limited  English  proficiency 
who  have  the  greatest  immediate  need 
for  services. 

In  my  opinion,  the  proposals  made 
by  the  administration  appear  sound, 
sensible,  and  worthy  of  our  consider- 
ation. The  principal  purposes  of  this 
biU  are  to  focus  the  bilingual  educa- 
tion basic  grants  program  on  building 
the  capacity  of  school  districts  to 
carry  out  programs  for  children  of  lim- 
ited-EMglish  proficiency,  to  strengthen 
the  role  of  State  educational  agencies 
in  improving  bilingual  education  pro- 
grams, to  authorize  support  of  a 
broadened  range  of  instructional  ap- 
proaches for  serving  children  of  limit- 
ed-English proficiency,  to  target  fimd- 
ing  on  projects  which  will  serve  chil- 
dren whose  usual  language  is  not  Eng- 
lish, and  to  authorize  vocational  edu- 
cation activities  under  the  act  for  out- 
of -school  youths  and  adults  of  limited- 
English  proficiency. 

Although  the  Bilingual  Education 
Act  was  intended  primarily  to  be  a  lim- 
ited, capacity  building,  and  demonstra- 
tion program,  msmy  school  districts 
now  receive  support  for  extended  peri- 
ods of  time,  in  some  cases  for  10  years 
or  more.  These  amendments  will  redi- 
rect the  focus  of  the  basic  grants  to 
building  capacity  in  the  school  district, 
as  originally  intended,  so  that  the 
school  district  can  continue  to  serve 
limited-English-proficient  children 
after  Federal  aid  is  no  longer  avail- 
able. To  this  end,  there  is  proposed  in 
the  bill  a  5-year  limitation  on  the 
number  of  years  that  a  local  educa- 
tional agency  could  receive  assistance 
for  basic  grants  under  the  act.  In  this 
connection,  I  would  like  to  suggest 
that  consideration  be  given  to  adding  a 
little  more  flexibility  to  this  provision. 
Perhaps  it  might  be  necessary  to  pro- 
vide for  a  waiver  in  those  situations 
where  there  are  significant  changes  in 
local  language  minority  populations  as 
the  result  of  an  extraordinarily  heavy 
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influx  Into  the  school  district  of  limit- 
ed-English-proficient children.  Experi- 
ence with  the  program  has  amply 
demonstrated,  however,  that  we 
should  limit  the  number  of  years  inas- 
much as  the  program  was  not  designed 
to  provide  extended  services  to  chil- 
dren but,  rather,  to  build  the  capacity 
of  the  local  school  districts  to  carry  on 
with  the  programs. 

An  important  change  that  would  be 
made  by  this  bill  is  the  move  away 
from  telling  school  districts  they  have 
to  provide  instruction  in  the  child's 
first  language.  I  believe  school  dis- 
tricts should  not  be  forced  to  rely  on  a 
single,  rigid  approach  in  teaching  chil- 
dren to  read  and  write  ESiglish.  My  po- 
sition is  supported  by  current  research 
which  indicates  that  no  one  approach 
is  superior   for  meeting   the  special 
needs     of     limited-English-proficient 
students  in  all  circumstances.  This  biU 
would  allow  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion to  fimd  whatever  educational  ap- 
proach a  school  district  believes  war- 
ranted as  long  as  that  approach  is  de- 
signed to  meet  the  special  educational 
needs  of  the  eligible  children  and  can 
be   justified    as    appropriate   by    the 
school  district.  Because  our  goal  is  to 
teach   these   children   to   speak   and 
write  English,  we  should  give  educa- 
tors the  latitude  to  abandon  bilingual 
education  programs  if  in  their  judg- 
ment this  method  retards  the  mastery 
of  English  by  keeping  instruction  pri- 
marily in  the  child's  native  language. 

Under  the  provisions  of  tills  bill. 
Federal  funds  would  be  targeted  on 
projects  that  serve  limited-English- 
proficient  children  whose  usual  lan- 
guage is  not  English.  Many  of  these 
children  speak  and  understand  Eng- 
lish better  than  they  do  their  native 
language.  The  current  estimate  of  the 
number  of  limited-English-proficient 
chUdren  age  4  to  18  in  the  Nation  is 
3.6  million,  but  approximately  1.6  mil- 
lion of  them  usually  speak  a  language 
other  than  English.  The  children  who 
customarily  speak  English  stiU  may 
need  instruction  that  takes  into  ac- 
count their  language  difficulties,  of 
course,  but  their  need  for  immediate 
assistance  is  generally  less  than  the 
need  of  children  who  speak  little  or  no 
English  at  all.  The  usual  language  of 
many  children  now  served  is  ESiglish. 
The  proposed  amendments  would  give 
priority  to  basic  grant  applicants  who 
propose  to  serve  those  children  whose 
usual  language  is  not  English. 

In  addition,  this  bill  would  strength- 
en the  role  of  State  education  agencies 
by  providing  financial  support  to  them 
for  a  broadened  range  of  eligible  ac- 
tivities. Also,  the  current  formula  in 
the  act  would  be  revised  to  provide  a 
minimiun  amount  of  funds  to  each 
State,  thus  insuring  that  small-  and 
medium-size  States  can  participate. 
Currently,  more  than  30  States  have 
laws  that  require  or  permit  some  sort 
of  instructional  assistance  for  limited- 
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English-proficient  children-  By  build- 
ing on  this  State  commitment  and  in- 
terest and  by  enhancing  the  role  of 
the  States,  I  believe  significant  im- 
provements are  possible  in  developing 
local  capacity  to  serve  eligible  chil- 
dren. Moreover.  States  will,  through 
enactment  of  these  proposed  modifica- 
tions in  the  act,  be  better  able  to  co- 
ordinate the  variety  of  programs  that 
serve  limited-English-proficient  chil- 
dren imder  other  Federal  programs 
and  State  programs. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  vocational  projects 
for  providing  out-of-sch(X)l  youth  and 
adults  of  limited-English  proficiency 
with  vocational  education  would  be  au- 
thorized under  the  Bilingual  Educa- 
tion Act.  The  program  is  at  present 
authorized  under  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act,  but  it  is  administered  by 
the  Office  of  Bilingiial  Education  and 
Minority  Languages  Affairs  and  is 
funded  imder  the  bilingual  education 
appropriations.  This  change  would 
make  the  legislative  authority  consist- 
ent with  the  current  administrative 
and  budgetary  arrangements. 

These  proposed  changes  will,  in  my 
judgment,  concentrate  Federal  funds 
on  the  teaching  of  English  to  those 
children  who  most  need  this  assistance 
and,  at  the  same  time,  permit  the  se- 
lection of  the  teaching  method 
deemed  by  the  l<x»l  school  district 
most  effective  in  reaching  that  goal.* 


CENTER,  FOR  DEFENSE  INFOR- 
MATION APPRAISES  DOD'S 
"SOVIET  MILITARY  POWER" 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
I»  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  21,  1983 
m  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
including  in  today's  Record  an  excel- 
lent appraisal  of  the  Pentagon's  report 
"Soviet  Military  Power"  by  the  Center 
for  Defense  Information  (CDI). 

The  CDI  analysis  shows  that  con- 
trary to  Secretary  of  Defense  Wein- 
berger's assertions,  the  United  States 
and  its  NATO  allies  kept  pace  with 
Soviet  military  power  in  the  1970's  and 
retain  the  lead  in  the  most  important 
areas  of  military  capability.  CDI  also 
has  found  that  "Soviet  Military 
Power"  relies  on  distorted,  outdated, 
and  plainly  wrong  information. 

I  commend  CDI's  excellent  analysis 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
CDI  Appraisal  of  "Soviet  Military  Power 
1983 

The  Defense  Department  has  recently  re- 
leased a  new  version  of  Its  booklet  Soviet 
Military  Power  (SMP).  The  1981  version  of 
SMP  was  widely  criticized  for  its  misleading 
portrayal  of  Soviet  military  power  unbal- 
anced by  U.S.  and  aUled  military  forces.  The 
1983  version  contains  more  Information  on 
U.S.  and  NATO  forces,  but  still  suffers  from 
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a  one-sided  preoccupation  with  thelr 
strengths  and  our  weaknesses.  One  indica- 
tor of  this  bias  is  that  SMP  contains  55 
photos  and  paintings  of  Soviet  weapons  but 
not  one  of  non-Soviet  weapons.  The  overt 
purposes  of  SMP  is  to  sell  a  big  U.S.  mili- 
tary budget.  Defense  Secretary  Weinberger 
in  his  March  9th  press  conference  releasing 
SMP  made  no  bones  about  this  when  he 
said:  "I  have  spent  much  of  my  time  discuss- 
ing improvements  in  Soviet  strategic  forces 
because  they  demonstrate  the  vital  impor- 
tance of  our  own  strategic  modernization 
program."  While  it  may  or  may  not  prove 
successful  as  a  propaganda  document,  it 
fails  badly  as  a  balanced  military  assessment 
and  as  an  accurate  portrayal  of  Soviet  mili- 
tary power. 

A  great  ballyhoo  has  been  raised  by  De- 
fense Department  officials  about  the  effort 
that  was  made  to  pack  SMP  with  lots  of 
newly  declassified  information  about  Soviet 
military  forces.  The  reality,  however,  is  that 
SMP  contains  little  information  that  was 
not  already  available.  It  contains  no  new  se- 
crets about  Soviet  wonder  weapons.  The 
V£.  military  long  ago  anticipated  what  the 
Soviets  are  doing  today.  The  most  publi- 
cized innovation  of  the  new  SMP,  a  photo  of 
a  T-80  tank,  is  actually  a  photo  of  the  T-72/ 
81  tank  which  has  appeared  publicly  in 
Soviet  media  for  a  year.  It  is  not  a  new 
model  but  a  modification  of  the  T-72  tank 
which  has  long  been  in  production.  The 
photo  of  an  alleged  T-80  tank  in  the  new 
SMP  looks  nothing  like  the  artist's  concep- 
tion of  the  T-80  that  appeared  in  the  1981 
SMP.  It  loolcs  almost  exactly  like  the  pic- 
ture of  a  T-72  tank  contained  in  the  same 
SMP,  down  to  the  markings. 

Secretary  Weinberger  makes  his  predispo- 
sition clear  in  the  Preface  to  SMP  when  he 
alleges  "a  decade  of  our  neglect."  The  pam- 
phlet is  shaped  to  buttress  this  thesis  that 
the  West  has  failed  to  arm  in  the  face  of 
continually  expanding  Soviet  military 
power. 

There  was  no  decade  of  neglect.  A  few 
facts  contradict  Weinberger's  allegation: 

1.  The  U.S.  increased  from  a  total  of  4,000 
strategic  nuclear  weapons  in  1970  to  9,200  in 
1980.  The  increase  exceeded  that  of  the 
Soviet  Union  over  the  period.  (Weinberger 
is  simply  wrong  when  he  says,  in  the  con- 
text of  a  discussion  of  strategic  nuclear 
weapons,  that  "we  have  fewer  weapons  than 
we  did  15  years  ago.") 

2.  According  to  Defense  Department  fig- 
ures, for  the  1971-80  period,  NATO  out- 
spent  the  Warsaw  Pact  by  about  $300  bil- 
lion. Today  NATO  continues  to  outspend 
the  pact  by  about  30%,  even  using  the  CIA's 
methodology  with  inflated  estimates  of 
Soviet  military  spending. 

3.  The  U.S.  maintains  a  substantial,  and 
increasing,  technological  edge  over  the  Sovi- 
ets. According  to  Richard  DeLauer,  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Research  and  En- 
gineering, out  of  the  20  most  Important 
basic  technology  areas  the  U.S.  is  ahead  in 
15  and  the  Soviets  are  ahead  in  only  1.  The 
U.S.  lead  increased,  according  to  DeLauer, 
betwen  1982  and  1983.  This  is  not  the  prod- 
uct of  "a  decade  of  neglect."  It  is  also  incon- 
sistent with  a  "sharp  narrowing  of  the  tech- 
nology gap"  aUeged  by  SMP. 

In  his  press  conference  releasing  SMP, 
Secretary  Weinberger  said  that  "it's  very 
hard  to  get  inside  the  Soviet  mind.  I  have 
not  attempted  to  do  that."  However,  SMP  is 
filled  with  speculative  appraisals  of  Soviet 
Military  intentions,  such  as  the  allegation 
about  "the  USSR's  dedication  to  achieving 
military  superiority   in  all   fields."  Soviet 
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weapons  are  constantly  depicted  as  "offen- 
sive" while  U.S.  arms  are  "defensive."  No 
evidence  is  presented  to  prove  the  specula- 
tions. 

The  1981  version  of  SMP  contained  re- 
vealing information  about  the  lack  of  readi- 
ness of  Soviet  combat  divisions.  This  infor- 
mation has  been  dropped  from  the  1983  ver- 
sion. The  Information  showed  that  apart 
from  those  Soviet  divisions  occupying  the 
restive  East  European  satellites,  barely  10% 
of  other  Soviet  ground  divisions  were 
combat  ready  and  two-thirds  were  at  greatly 
reduced  strength. 

The  decline  in  standards  in  the  new  SMP 
is  further  demonstrated  by  comparing  the 
presentation  of  Soviet  strategic  defense 
forces  in  the  1981  and  1983  editions.  The 

1983  edition  is  satisfied  to  simply  enumerate 
the  large  number  of  people  and  equipment 
that  the  Soviets  have  allocated  to  this  pur- 
pose, leaving  the  impression  that  in  fact  the 
Soviets  might  be  able  to  protect  themselves 
adequately  from  nuclear  attack.  The  1981 
edition  of  SMP  provides  the  same  listing  of 
Soviet  forces  but  added  the  very  Important 
comment  that  "The  technical  problems  as- 
sociated with  defense  against  air  amd  mis- 
sile attack  are  immense." 

A  careful  reading  of  the  data  in  SMP 
(rather  than  the  polemical  text)  reveals  a 
number  of  areas  of  reduced  Soviet  military 
activity  In  recent  years.  Soviet  production  is 
down  for  fighters  and  fighter/bombers, 
transport  aircraft,  trainers,  total  aircraft, 
ICBMs,  SLBMs,  submarines,  major  surface 
combatants,  auxiliary  ships,  tanks,  other  ar- 
mored vehicles,  and  self-propelled  anti-air- 
craft artillery.  In  part,  this  is  why  U.S.  intel- 
ligence agencies  have  recently  admitted  that 
for  years  they  have  overestimated  by  50%  or 
more  the  annual  rate  of  growth  of  Soviet 
military  spending.  These  estimates  have 
been  reduced  for  the  period  since  1976  from 
3-4%  annual  growth  to  2%  annual  growth. 
The  sustained  slowing  of  the  growth  of 
Soviet  military  spending  cannot  be  account- 
ed for  simply  by  reference  to  a  cyclical  pat- 
tern of  weapons  production.  (By  compari- 
son, since  1976  U.S.  military  spending  has 
increased  in  real  terms  at  an  annual  rate  of 
more  than  5%.  President  Reagan  is  asking 
for  a  10%  real  increase  in  the  new  fiscal 

1984  budget  currently  before  Congress.) 
The  superficial  quality  of  the  comparisons 

with  Western  military  power  contained  in 
SMP  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  De- 
fense Department  made  no  effort  to  provide 
up-to-date,  comprehensive  data  on  NATO 
forces.  Instead,  It  used  a  year-old  NATO 
study  which  excluded  Prance  and  Spain.  In 
a  number  of  important  areas  there  is  no  dis- 
cussion of  non-Soviet  activities,  such  as 
NATO  naval  forces  (just  charts),  space  pro- 
grams, power  projection  forces,  and  military 
assistance. 

Nowhere  in  SMP  is  there  Information  on 
how  total  Soviet  strategic  weapons  compare 
with  U.S.  strategic  weapons  (U.S.  Is  ahead 
9,775  to  7,226).  There  is  no  comparison  of 
numbers  of  nuclear  weapons  carried  on  stra- 
tegic bombers  (U.S.  leads  2668  to  290). 
Charts  comparing  various  kinds  of  Soviet 
and  U.S.  military  equipment  seem  primarily 
intended  to  underscore  the  large  physKal 
size  of  Soviet  equipment  or  the  large 
number  of  different  models,  both  irrelevant 
Indicators  of  military  effectiveness. 

SMP  counts  Soviet  Badger  and  Blinder 
medium-range  bombers  as  "Strategic  Bomb- 
ers," a  classification  not  used  in  any  author- 
itative Pentagon  document.  SMP  also  classi- 
fies the  SS-4,  SS-5,  and  SS-20  intermediate- 
range  missiles  as  part  of  Soviet  "Strategic 
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Nuclear  Forces."  This  is  also  completely  in- 
correct. 

SMP,  relying  on  a  dated  source,  contains 
only  1981  NATO  information.  According  to 
Secretary  DeLauer's  new  report,  production 
levels  of  a  number  of  Soviet  weapons  are 
down  even  further  in  1982  than  in  previous 
years  and  U.S.  and  NATO  production  is  up 
over  1981  levels.  For  example,  in  1982  the 
VS.  alone  produced  nearly  as  many  tanks 
(650)  as  SMP  says  NATO  as  a  whole  pro- 
duced in  1981  (760).  DeLauer  says  NATO 
produced  1,200  tanks  in  1982,  a  58%  jump 
over  the  number  In  SMP. 

In  view  of  the  eagerness  of  Secretary 
Weinberger  and  SMP  to  let  Americans  know 
everything  the  Soviets  have  been  up  to  in 
the  last  18  months,  this  omission  of  readily 
available  up-to-date  information  on  U.S.  and 
NATO  forces  contributes  to  the  impression 
of  lack  of  balance  in  SMP. 

Since  1981  the  number  of  Soviet  air  de- 
fense interceptors  has  declined  from  2,500 
to  1,200.  The  number  of  Soviet  submarines 
has  declined  from  377  to  367.  The  Soviets  in 
1983  keep  a  smaller  number  of  ships  de- 
ployed in  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  the  Caribbean  than  they  did  in 
1981. 

SMP  stresses  that  the  Soviets  are  develop- 
ing a  number  of  new  weapons.  Most  of  these 
new  weapons  are  ones  that  the  United 
States  has  already  deployed  or  has  been  de- 
veloping itself  for  years.  These  include  a 
new  bomber,  a  new  strategic  submarine,  var- 
ious types  of  modem  cruise  missiles,  new 
transport  aircraft,  new  aircraft  carriers,  and 
an  alleged  MX-type  ICBM.  SMP  makes  a 
cogent  case  for  an  immediate  bilateral  U.S.- 
Soviet nuclear  freeze.  If  the  Soviet  Union 
could  be  prevented  from  pushing  these  new 
research  programs  through  to  completion, 
much  of  the  ominious,  new  threat  portrayed 
by  SMP  would  not  come  to  fruition. 

A  very  high  U.S.  intelligence  official 
(speaking  on  background  only)  briefed  re- 
porters on  the  new  SMP  and  said  that  he 
did  not  believe  the  Soviets  held  "the  edge" 
over  the  U.S.  in  strategic  forces.  "Strategi- 
cally we  are  better."  he  said. 

The  failure  of  SMP  to  go  beyond  mislead- 
ing "bean  counting"  is  demonstrated  by  its 
discussion  of  military  uses  of  space.  SMP  re- 
peats twice  that  the  Soviets  have  been 
launching  4-5  times  as  many  spacecraft  per 
year  as  the  U.S.  and  that  their  annual  pay- 
load  weight  placed  into  orbit  is  ten  times 
that  of  the  U.S.  According  to  NASA  Admin- 
istrator James  Beggs,  however,  this  discrep- 
ancy "demonstrates  a  weakness  rather  than 
strength.  It  means  their  satellites  are  less 
sophisticated  than  ours.  .  .  .  We  are  still 
ahead  of  them  by  a  substantial  margin." 

The  straining  of  SMP  to  find  every  con- 
ceivable area  of  Soviet  alleged  advantage 
sometimes  reaches  laughable  extremes,  as 
in  its  pointing  to  a  "superior"  Soviet  capa- 
bility in  liquid  missile  propulsion.  The  U.S. 
twenty  years  ago  abandoned  the  production 
of  liquid  propelled  ICBMs  because  of  their 
unreliability.  Ninety-five  percent  of  U.S. 
ICBMs  are  modem  solid-fueled  missiles 
whUe  96%  of  Soviet  ICBMs  are  still  liquid- 
fueled.  The  Soviets  have  had  a  number  of 
failures  in  attempting  to  develop  the  more 
advanced  solid-fueled  missiles.  Being  ahead 
In  liquid  missile  propulsion  is  like  being 
ahead  in  vacuum  tube  technology  in  an  age 
of  transistors. 

The  final  word  on  UJS.-Soviet  military 
comparisons  was  provided  by  President 
Reagan.  He  was  asked  on  December  18, 
1982:    "Looking    at    U.S.    defense    overaU, 


would  you  trade  American  forces  for  Soviet 
forces?"  President  Reagan  replied:  "No." 

The  Fiscal  Yeah  1984  Departmkht  of  De- 
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Joey  Martin,  23,  rolled  his  wheelchair  up 
to  the  side  of  the  olympic-sized  swimming 
pool  at  Birmingham's  Lakeshore  rehabilita- 
tion complex. 

Martin's  coach  helped  position  his  para- 
lyzed legs,  and  he  reached  out  much-weak- 
ened hands  to  hold  on  to  the  pool  ladder. 
Then  he  made  the  most  of  parts  of  his  body 
that  are  still  strong— his  powerful  arms  and 
shoulders.  He  pushed  himself  forward  at 
the  same  time  his  coach  pushed  him  Into 
the  water. 

The  young  man  from  Clanton  is  a  quadri- 
plegic paralyzed  from  the  lower  chest  area 
down.  He  has  some  damage  even  In  his 
shoulders  and  arms. 

But  he  has  used  his  brand  of  determina- 
tion since  last  spring  to  win  21  medals  com- 
peting with  other  paralyzed  swimmers. 

Martin  next  month  will  go  to  Bordeaux, 
Prance  to  compete  In  an  international  swim- 
ming event  for  the  physically  handicapped. 
For  shy,  modest,  easy-going  Joey  Martin, 
success  at  competitive  swtaiming  came  only 
after  he  was  paralyzed. 

"I  never  went  out  for  football  or  basket- 
ball or  track  or  anything  like  that  when  I 
was  In  high  school,"  said  Martin.  "I  wanted 
to  be  out  hunting  and  fishing  and  canoeing 
and  swimming." 

He  was  swimming  In  a  creek  25  miles  from 
his  Clanton  home  the  day  he  was  paralyzed 
two  years  ago. 

"It  was  Memorial  Day  weekend.  I  was  out 
camping  with  some  friends.  On  a  Sunday 
morning,  I  decided  I'd  take  a  dip.  I  dove  In, 
hit  bottom,  and  broke  my  neck,"  Martin  re- 
calls simply. 

"It  was  an  accident,  just  something  you 
just  can't  explain,"  said  his  mother,  Inez. 
"Joey  knew  the  creek,  knew  there  were 
shallow  places  and  deep  places.  After  the  ac- 
cident, he  told  me,  'Mama,  I  have  no  one  to 
blame  but  myself.  I  just  overshot  the  land- 
ing field  and  hit  a  sandbar.' " 

Martin  says  he  thinks  It  natural  he  re- 
turned to  the  water  now. 

"I've  been  swimming  all  my  life.  I  learned 
to  swim  about  the  same  time  I  learned  to 
walk.  I  don't  even  remember  when  I  learned 
to  swim,"  said  Martin. 

"After  the  accident,  the  first  time  I  got 
back  In  the  water  It  felt  strange.  I  was  aware 
of  the  pressure  of  the  water  swirling  around 
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me."   he   said.   "It   was   a  lltUe   hard  to 
breathe." 

Martin's  breathing  power  also  has  been 
weakened  by  the  paralysis.  His  swimming 
coach.  Sis  Theuerkauf ,  explained  he  has  to 
be  careful  not  to  get  water  In  his  lungs. 
"Joey  doesn't  have  the  strength  to  cough  up 
water  as  you  and  I  do.  It's  scary.  It  could  be 
fatal  .  .  .  If  he  got  a  lot  of  water  In." 

An  award-winning  swimmer  herself, 
mainly  In  synchronized  swimming  events, 
Theuerkauf  is  Lakeshores  director  of  recre- 
ational therapy. 

She  Is  adamant  that  recreation— swim- 
ming or  wheelchair  basketball  or  arts  and 
crafts  or  whatever— is  vital  to  rehabiliute 
the  physically  handicapped.  "Recreation  is 
good  therapy  for  the  total  person,  for  the 
physical  side,  the  emotional  side,  the  social 
side,"  she  said. 

Martin's  swimming  has  played  a  role  In 
strengthening  his  body  and  his  attitude, 
said  Theuerkauf. 

"Just  look  at  Joey's  arms,  how  they're 
built  up.  He's  In  good  condition.  He's  active. 
He's  Independent.  He  has  been  driving  his 
own  van  to  swim  meets,  In  Georgia,  Tennes- 
see. And  he's  active  In  other  areas  of  his 
life,  too.  Here  at  Lakeshore,  he's  leading  his 
class  In  computer  programming,"  she  said. 

Martin  hasn't  always  been  such  an 
achiever,  and  hasn't  always  had  the  clearcut 
goals  he  has  today,  according  to  his  mother. 
"When  Joey  was  In  high  school,  he  didn't 
care  about  making  good  grades.  If  he 
passed,  that  was  enough  for  him.  And  as  for 
what  career  he  would  pursue,  he  was  inter- 
ested In  going  to  school  to  be  a  welder.  Then 
he  wanted  to  be  an  electrician.  Then  his  In- 
terest turned  to  becoming  a  paramedic.  .  .  . 
Now  look  at  how  well  he's  doing.  These  last 
couple  of  years  have  been  tough  for  Joey, 
and  for  me,  but  things  are  looking  up  now.  I 
think  about  the  accident,  about  how 
changed  Joey  has  been  since  the  accident, 
and  I  think  of  those  words,  'God  moves  in  a 
mysterious  way.  His  wonders  to  perform.'  " 

At  52,  Martin's  mother,  who's  a  widow, 
just  started  back  to  school  herself.  She,  too, 
is  studying  computer  programming  In  a 
Montgomery  trade  school.  She  ttjOnks  it 
could  help  for  both  of  them  to  be  in  the 
same  profession  In  case  Martln^ew  a  job  In 
a  distant  city  and  needs  her  to  go  along  to 
help  care  for  him. 

Between  now  and  April  3  when  he  leaves 
for  Prance,  Martin  is  getting  In  as  much 
practice  as  he  can  at  Lakeshore's  pool.  He 
practices  throwing  his  powerful  arms  for- 
ward to  drag  along  his  paralyzed  legs.  He 
practices  bringing  the  water  underneath 
him  as  he  swims,  to  get  a  helping  hand  from 
water  force  to  push  his  legs  up.  He  practices 
swimming  the  25  yards  of  the  pool  without 
breathing,  because  breathing  eats  Into  his 

time.  .     „    ..     J. 

Martin  will  be  one  of  23  physicaUy  handi- . 
capped    swimmers    from    throughout    the. 
United  SUtes  who  wlU  be  sponsored  by  the 
National  Wheelchair  Athletic  Association  at  ■ 
the   Prench   International   Invitotlonal   In 
Bordeaux  April  5-11.' 

Now,  to  bring  Joey's  wonderful  story 
up  to  date;  it  gives  me  the  greatest 
pleasure  to  report  that  he  was  trium- 
phant in  Prance.  Joey  brought  home 
five  individual  gold  medals  and  two 
gold  medals  in  relay  events  where  he 
was  a  team  member.  This  is  truly  out- 
standing and  something  which  is 
worthy  of  the  highest  praise. 
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I  would  also  lUce  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  congratulate  and  commend 
Joey's  swimming  instructor.  Sis 
Theuerkauf.  She  has  devoted  many 
long,  hard  and  tiring  hours  in  Joey's 
rise  to  the  top.  Individuals  such  as  Sis 
are  rarities  in  today's  world.  Her  devo- 
tion to  helping  the  handicap  surpass 
all  boundaries. 

I  also  feel  that  one  other  individual 
needs  to  be  recognized  at  this  time  for 
her  efforts  in  contributing  to  Joey's 
success,  and  that  is  his  mother.  Mrs. 
Inez  Martin.  I  know  she  has  been 
behind  Joey  in  all  of  his  swimming  ef- 
forts and  has  been  a  major  guiding 
force  in  his  life. 

Joey  Martin  has  brought  great  pride 
to  Clanton  and  the  State  of  Alabama. 
He  is  truly  a  remarkable  young  man 
with  a  wonderful  outlook  on  life  in 
spite  of  his  disability.  I  am  proud  of 
the  honor  he  has  brought  to  himself, 
and  I  certainly  wish  him  the  very  best 
in  his  future  endeavors.* 


U.S.  GOVERNMENT  ACTIVITIES 
IN  NICARAGUA 


HON.  NICK  JOE  RAHALL  n 

or  WKST  viRGnriA  l 

n»  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEin'ATTVES 

Thursday,  April  21,  1983 

•  Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
our  Government's  activities  in  Nicara- 
gua becoming  an  increasing  subject  of 
controversy,  I  feel  that  it  would  be 
worthwhile  to  insert  into  the  Congres- 
sional Record  an  editorial  which  was 
published  in  the  Herald-Dispatch  in 
Huntingon,  W.  Va.  I  believe  that  this 
editorial  will  shed  some  light  upon  the 
wisdom  of  our  Government's  involve- 
ment in  Central  America. 

(Prom  the  Herald-Dispatch.  Apr.  15, 1983] 

CoMGRESs  Should  Investigate  U.S.  Role  ih 

NiCARAGUAN  War 

Evidence  is  mounting  that  the  Reagan  ad- 
niinistration  is  waging  a  "secret  war"  In 
Nicaragua  and  thus  violating  a  congression- 
al edict  that  prohibits  such  covert  action  in 
that  troubled  Central  American  country. 

Congress  needs  to  get  to  the  bottom  of 
what's  going  on  there  and.  If  warranted, 
take  appropriate  action  to  bring  VS.  med- 
dling to  a  halt. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  made  a 
welcome  start  in  that  direction.  The  House 
Intelligence  Committee  met  behind  closed 
doors  for  two  hours  on  Wednesday  In  a  ses- 
sion prompted  by  what  the  committee's 
chairman.  Rep.  Edward  P.  Boland.  D-Mass., 
termed  "deep  concerns"  about  reported  U.S. 
activities  In  Nicaragua'. 

The  meeting  was  called  in  the  wake  of 
widespread  news  reports  that  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  (CIA)  has  provided 
arms  and  training  for  Nlcaraguan  exiles 
who  have  launched  attacks  inside  Nicaragua 
from  Honduran  bases  with  the  expressed 
intent  of  overthrowing  the  Sandlnlsta  gov- 
ernment. 

The  administration  had  refused  to  con- 
firm or  deny  the  reports.  But.  if  the  news 
accounts  are  accurate,  such  activity  by  the 
intelligence  agency  would  be  in  direct  vlola- 
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tion  of  the  so-called  "Boland  amendment." 
adopted  last  December,  which  expressly  for- 
bids either  the  CIA  or  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment from  supplying  aid  to  rebels  who 
would  topple  the  Nicaraguan  government. 

Rep.  Berkley  Bedell.  E>-Iowa.  who  has  Just 
returned  from  a  four-day  visit  to  Central 
America,  says  he  found  "conclusive  evi- 
dence" that  the  U.S.  government  is  support- 
ing insurgents  in  Nicaragua. 

Says  Bedell:  "If  the  American  people 
could  have  talked  with  the  common  people 
of  Nicaragua  whose  women  and  children  are 
being  Indiscriminately  kidnapped,  tortured 
and  killed  by  terrorists  financed  by  the 
American  taxpayers,  they  would  rise,  up  in 
legitimate  anger  and  demand  that  support 
for  the  criminal  activity  be  ended  at  once." 

That's  strong  language,  but  the  situation 
clearly  calls  for  it. 

Secretary  of  State  George  Shultz  has  cas- 
tigated the  rebels  in  El  Salvador  for  wanting 
to  "shoot  their  way  into  power."  And  cor- 
rectly so.  Yet.  that's  exactly  what  the  rebels 
in  Nicaragua  are  trying  to  do— with,  the  evi- 
dence suggests,  bullets  provided  by  the  CIA. 

It's  possible  to  voice  a  case  for  this  sort  of 
cloak-and-dagger  operation— but  NOT  when 
Congress  has  debated  the  matter  and  issued 
a  flat  injunction  against  lt.« 


WORLD  DEBT  CRISIS? 


HON.  VIN  WEBER 

or  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  21,  1983 

•  Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  both  the 
administration  and  Members  of  this 
body  have  called  for  increased  funding 
of  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
(IMP).  WhUe  I  am  not  familiar  with 
all  the  issues  facing  the  international 
economy,  the  world  debt  crisis  is  one 
which  needs  to  be  highlighted.  The 
eHitorial  in  the  April  20  edition  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  provides  a  good 
understanding  of  the  IMP  world  debt 
issue. 

I  would  commend  this  article  to  my 
colleagues. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker. 
What  Debt  Crisis? 

The  Reagan  administration  has  been  flog- 
ging Congress  to  add  $8.4  billion  to  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  coffers  as  the  key  ele- 
ment in  a  plan  to  quell  the  "debt  crisis"  that 
is  said  to  be  threatening  the  world  financial 
system.  But  we  have  been  watching  with  a 
rising  sense  of  unease  as  the  legislation 
wends  its  way  through  Congress.  Many 
questions  about  the  IMP  scheme  have  gone 
unanswered.  One  is:  What  debt  crisis? 

To  us,  it  appears  that  the  international 
debt  crisis,  as  conventionally  defined,  is  for 
all  practical  purposes  over.  The  chief  ele- 
ment In  that  crisis  was  what  bankers  at  the 
time  were  pleased  to  call  an  "unexpectedly" 
severe  recession.  To  our  mind,  bankers  are 
paid  to  expect  the  unexpected,  but  let  that 
pass  for  a  moment.  There's  no  doubt  that 
less-developed  countries  were  finding  it 
more  and  more  difficult  to  export  their 
goods  to  the  industrialized  countries  and 
thereby  generate  enough  revenue  to  meet 
their  debt  service.  The  length  and  severity 
of  the  recession  supposedly  made  It  neces- 
sary to  arrange  an  emergency  fund  to  stave 
off  an  old-fashioned  banking  panic. 
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But  now  most  of  the  Industrialized  coun- 
tries are  well  on  their  way  to  recovery,  judg- 
ing from  the  official  indicators  and  ebul- 
lient stock  markets  world-wide.  Government 
economists  reportedly  have  run  the  recov- 
ery scenario  through  their  computers  re- 
cently and  found  that  4.2  percent  growth 
over  the  next  two  years,  which  looks  very 
much  in  the  ballpark,  would  pretty  much 
solve  whatever  debt  problem  exists. 

That's  not  to  say  that  some  countries,  and 
some  banks,  couldn't  still  go  down  the 
tubes.  But  the  market  has  had  ample  time 
to  discount  the  probability  of  this,  and 
there's  no  reason  it  should  lead  to  panic. 
Poland  has  already  declared  a  virtual  mora- 
torium on  repayment  of  its  debt,  and  that 
didn't  lead  to  financial  Armageddon,  as 
some  predicted.  Anyway,  there  are  estab- 
lished national  procedures  for  dealing  with 
potential  bank  failures. 

And  if  a  crisis  really  does  exist,  the  IMF  Is 
sitting  on  about  $45  billion  of  gold  that 
could  be  pledged  to  raise  more  than  enough 
hard  currency  to  deal  with  it.  The  proposed 
quota  increase,  by  contrast,  wouldn't  take 
effect  until  late  this  year.  That  doesn't 
sound  like  much  of  an  emergency  to  us,  al- 
though it  does  sound  like  a  way  of  perma- 
nently augmenting  the  power  of  the  IMP 
bureaucracy. 

Cooler  heads  have  all  along  been  skeptical 
about  the  true  extent  of  the  "debt  crisis."  A 
confidential  Federal  Reserve/Treasury  De- 
partment staff  study  last  summer  concluded 
that  "a  collapse  of  the  system  is  highly  un- 
likely (although)  there  is  always  the  danger 
that  an  individual  borrower,  or  borrowing 
country,  wiU  run  Into  difficulties."  Only  in 
the  cases  of  Mexico  and  Brazil,  the  study 
said.  "Is  the  magnitude  of  U.S.  banks'  expo- 
sure sufficient  to  pose  a  potential  threat  to 
confidence  In  the  event  of  total  loss."  But. 
the  study  quickly  added,  "total  loss  ...  Is 
highly  unlikely." 

That  was  a  good  Judgment  then  and  Its 
good  judgment  now.  At  the  very  least.  It 
makes  It  Incumbent  on  the  administration 
and  the  IMP  to  make  a  more  positive  show- 
ing why  huge  new  sums  of  money  must  be 
taken  out  of  our  capital  markets,  guaran- 
teed by  the  taxpayer  and  flung  at  countries 
around  the  globe  with  proven  records  of 
poor  economic  policies.  It  also  hasn't  been 
made  clear  by  the  administration  and  the 
IMP  why  adding  more  debt  to  the  backs  of 
poor  countries  will  help  rather  than  hurt 
them.  Or  how  it  will  help  the  soundness  of 
the  banking  system  to  be  "bailed  in"  for  bil- 
lions more  in  shaky  loans  to  whomever  the 
IMF's  bureaucrats  deem  worthy.  The  IMP 
has  had  some  successes  in  recent  years,  but 
most  of  its  customers  seem  to  come  back 
again  and  again  for  more  money. 

Debtor  nations,  bankers,  IMF  officials  and 
others  with  a  vested  Interest  In  bailouts  like 
to  scare  the  public  with  such  specters  as  the 
$600  billion  or  so  owed  to  the  industrialized 
world  by  the  non-OPEC  developing  coun- 
tries. But  only  a  fraction  of  that  total  is  In 
doubt,  and  even  that  amount  will  be  re- 
duced by  the  economic  recovery  now  taking 
place.  The  banks  themselves  seem  in  no 
hurry  to  raise  their  reserves  substantially 
against  the  calamity  supposedly  stalking 
them. 

The  banks  have  been  pushing  for  a  higher 
IMF  quota  as  a  means  of  ultimately  extri- 
cating themselves  from  this  morass.  But 
they  are  likely  to  pay  a  heavy  price.  Con- 
gress is  workbig  on  companion  legislation 
that  would,  among  other  things,  restrict 
bank  lending  abroad.  But  development  lend- 
ing Is  by  no  means  intrinsically  a  bad  thing. 
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Done  properly,  it  can  be  vital  to  the  health 
of  less  developed  countries,  as  it  was  to  the 
U.S.  In  the  19th  century,  and  quite  profita- 
ble for  prudent  banks.  Doubtless  many  bad 
loans  were  made  to  developing  countries,  in 
large  part  out  of  belief  that  the  IMP  would 
in  fact  ball  out  the  banks  if  push  came  to 
shove.  This  problem  does  need  to  be  ad- 
dressed, and  rushing  to  add  to  IMP  coffers 
Is  scarcely  the  way  to  start. 

We  said  recently  that  we  knew  the  reces- 
sion was  over  because  Congress  was  enact- 
ing a  Jobs  bill.  It  now  looks  to  us  as  though 
the  International  "debt  crisis"  Is  over  be- 
cause Congress  is  whooping  through  an  in- 
crease In  IMP  quotas.  Crisis  legislation  In- 
variably turns  out  to  be  bad  legislation,  and 
it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  put  the  quota  in- 
crease on  hold  until  we  can  start  to  under- 
stand our  recent  experience,  and  define 
what  the  international  debt  problem  is  and 
what  it  is  not.* 


H.R.  2692.  THE  GOVERNMENT- 
IMPELLED  CARGO  ACT  OP  1983 


HON.  WALTER  B.  JONES 

or  north  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  AprU  21,  1983 

•  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing  H.R. 
2692,  the  "Government-Impelled 
Cargo  Act  of  1983."  This  legislation  is 
a  much-needed  and  overdue  revision 
and  consolidation  of  our  Government 
cargo  preference  laws.  I  emphasize  at 
the  outset— Ijecause  there  has  been  too 
much  confusion  on  this  point — that 
this  bill  concerns  only  Government- 
impelled  cargoes.  The  only  cargoes  af- 
fected by  this  bill  are  those  that  have 
been  generated,  directly  or  indirectly, 
by  Pederal  funds.  I  also  emphasize 
that  this  legislation  is  a  revision  of  ex- 
isting statutes.  The  idea  of  Govern- 
ment-impelled cargo  preference  em- 
bodied in  this  bill  is  not  new  or  radical. 
Indeed,  the  United  States  has  had 
cargo  preference  requirements  in  one 
form  or  another  since  colonial  times. 
Ehren  the  three  preference  statutes 
currently  in  force  are  not  new— they 
date  from  1904,  1934,  and  1954. 

During  my  tenure  as  chairman  of 
the  House  Merchant  Marine  and  Pish- 
erles  Committee,  it  has  become  in- 
creasingly apparent  that  our  Govern- 
ment cargo  preference  laws  are  in  seri- 
ous need  of  reform.  Over  the  past  sev- 
eral years  more  and  more  of  the  com- 
mittee's time  has  been  spent  on  an  ex- 
panding array  of  cargo  preference 
issues.  In  the  97th  Congress,  for  exam- 
ple, the  committee  conducted  two 
formal  oversight  hearings  on  cargo 
preference  disputes,  one  on  the 
concessional  sale  of  Government- 
owned  butter  to  New  Zealand  and  the 
other  on  the  purchase  of  bauxite  from 
Jamaica  for  our  national  defense 
stockpile.  In  addition,  the  committee 
was  involved  informally- through  nu- 
merous letters,  telephone  calls,  and 
meetings— with  several  other  cargo 
preference  issues.  Already  in  the  98th 
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Congress,  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment's sale  of  wheat  flour  to  Egypt 
has  generated  a  major  cargo  prefer- 
ence controversy,  one  that  was  not  re- 
solved until  the  President  stepped  in 
and  ordered  USDA  to  comply  with  the 
Cargo  Preference  Act  of  1954.  Once 
again,  the  committee  and  I  had  to 
become  Involved  to  insure  that  the  re- 
quirements of  the  ciirrent  law  were 
met.  There  is  no  indication  that  these 
disputes  will  diminish  in  either  quality 
or  quantity  in  the  foreseeable  future. 
On  the  contrary,  with  proposals  such 
as  the  export  payment  inkind  program 
being  given  serious  consideration  by 
the  executive  branch  and  the  Con- 
gress, cargo  preference  Issues  are  far 
from  over. 

In  response  to  these  problems,  I  or- 
dered the  Merchant  Marine  and  Pish- 
eries  Committee  staff  to  undertake  a 
comprehensive  reexamination  of  the 
existing  cargo  preference  statutory 
framework.  I  directed  the  staff  not 
only  to  come  up  with  ideas  for  clarify- 
ing the  ambiguities  in  the  current  laws 
and  closing  loopholes,  but  also  to  find 
an  equitable  way  to  balance  the  bene- 
fits of  cargo  preference  against  its 
costs.  Over  a  year  ago,  the  staff  devel- 
oped a  discussion  draft  containing 
most  of  the  ideas  that  their  cargo 
preference  reexamination  had  pro- 
duced. This  staff  discussion  draft  was 
circulated  to  the  maritime  industry 
and  to  any  other  interested  parties 
and  comments  were  solicited.  The  leg- 
islation that  I  am  introducing  today 
incorporates  many  of  the  ideas  devel- 
oped by  the  staff  during  its  study  of 
the  present  statutes,  as  well  as  sugges- 
tions received  in  response  to  the  dis- 
cussion draft  that  was  circulated.  I  say 
all  this  to  make  it  clear  that  this  bill 
was  not  hastily  drawn  up  nor  Is  it  in- 
tended merely  as  stopgap  legislation. 
A  lot  of  thought  and  hard  work  has 
gone  into  developing  this  bill.  It  ad- 
dresses, and  I  think  cures,  many  of  the 
problems  that  have  caused  difficulty 
in  the  past  while  at  the  same  time  pro- 
viding strong  incentives  for  a  competi- 
tive, modem  merchant  fleet. 

The  guiding  principle  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  that  American  taxpayers  have 
the  right  to  receive  the  maximum 
value  from  each  and  every  tax  dollar 
spent.  Taxpayers  do  not  receive  that 
tnftyjniiim  value  if  their  money  goes  to 
foreign  corporations  and  workers 
when  it  could  be  going  to  efficient 
American  companies  and  their  em- 
ployees. In  the  case  of  waterbome  car- 
goes generated  in  any  way  by  Pederal 
funds,  the  maximum  value  to  the  tax- 
payer can  be  achieved  by  requiring,  as 
a  matter  of  national  policy,  at  least 
half  of  the  cargo  to  be  transported  in 
competitive  U.S.-flag  ships.  This  as- 
sures that  a  portion  of  each  cargo-gen- 
erating tax  dollar  will  be  returned  to 
American  shipping  companies  and 
American  seamen,  rather  than  flowing 
into  foreign  coffers. 
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The  benefits  of  this  approach  are 
obvious.  The  tax  dollars  that  stay  at 
home  rather  than  being  paid  to  for- 
eign corporations  will  provide  immedi- 
ate aid  to  our  shipping  companies, 
their  employees,  and  in  turn,  the  nu- 
merous businesses  that  serve  and 
depend  on  those  companies  and  those 
employees.  This  will  reduce  unemploy- 
ment and  help  speed  the  Nation's  eco- 
nomic recovery.  In  addition,  the  Amer- 
ican companies  and  workers  that  ulti- 
mately receive  these  funds  will  pay 
taxes  on  them— taxes  that  will  in- 
crease Pederal  revenues  and  decrease 
the  deficit.  Moreover,  keeping  U.S.  tax 
dollars  at  home  will  improve  our  bal- 
ance of  trade,  another  benefit  to 
Americans.  Pinally.  the  bill  will  stimu- 
late the  development  of  a  newer,  more 
efficient  merchant  marine  capable  of 
serving  as  a  military  auxiliary  in  times 
of  crisis,  as  well  as  contributing  to  the 
support  of  our  very  important  defense- 
industrial  shipbuilding  base. 

I  have  just  mentioned  the  national 
defense  benefits  that  cargo  preference 
Shields.  This  leads  me  to  another  im- 
portant aspect  of  the  legislation,  and 
one  that  is  a  change  from  existing  law. 
The  bill  that  I  am  introducing  requires 
100  percent  U.S.-flag  carriage  of  all 
cargo  affecting  the  national  security 
of  the  United  States.  Cargo  affecting 
the  nationsd  security  is  defined  to  in- 
clude cargo  that  previously  was  cov- 
ered by  the  Military  Cargo  Preference 
Act  of  1904— all  supplies  bought  for 
the  armed  services— as  well  as— and 
this  is  new— all  crude  oil  that  the 
United  States  buys  for  the  strategic 
petroleum  reserve  (SPR)  and  all  mate- 
rials that  the  United  States  buys  for 
the  national  defense  stockpile.  There 
is  no  reason  why  these  strategic  and 
critical  materials  should  not  be  trans- 
i  ported  in  American-flag  ships.  Con- 
versely, there  are  very  good  reasons 
why  the  procurement  of  these  com- 
modities should  not  be  left  to  the  un- 
certainties of  carriage  on  foreign-flag 
vessels.  SPR  oil  and  other  stockpiled 
materials  are  by  definition  critically 
important  to  the  security  and  defense 
of  our  Nation.  It  is  imperative  that  we 
not  put  ourselves  in  the  position  of 
being  dependent  on  foreign  shipping 
companies  and  foreign  crews  to  get 
these  materials  to  our  shores.  To  do 
otherwise  is  illogical,  unwise,  and  po- 
tentially dangerous.  This  biU  will 
insure  that  the  United  States  has  suf- 
ficient ships  with  the  requisite  number 
of  American  citizen-seamen  to  trans- 
port all  of  our  needed  strategic  and 
critical  materials. 

The  idea  of  Government-cargo  pref- 
erence is  not  new,  and  neither  are  the 
l}enefit5  of  cargo  preference  if  the 
policy  is  properly  and  uniformly  ap- 
plied. Unfortunately,  in  too  many 
cases,  Pederal  agencies  that  clearly 
were  meant  to  be  covered  by  the 
present  statutory  scheme  have  played 
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upon  ambiguities— particiilarly  in  the 
Cargo  Preference  Act  of  1954— to 
avoid  compliance.  In  short,  the  cur- 
rent statutes  are  often  circumvented 
on  the  basis  of  technical,  legalistic, 
and,  I  think,  erroneous  argiunents,  or 
they  are  simply  ignored  by  those  who 
blow  that  no  sanction  will  be  imposed. 
This  avoidance  of  the  law,  coupled 
with  the  lack  of  any  enforcement 
mechanism  in  the  existing  statutes, 
has  seriously  undermined  the  effec- 
tiveness of  Government-cargo  prefer- 
ence as  a  maritime  promotional  device. 

It  is  luif  ortunate  that  we  must  speak 
of  enforcement  mechanisms  aimed  at 
Federal  agencies.  Undoubtedly,  one  of 
the  reasons  that  the  drafters  of  the 
current  statutory  scheme  did  not  in- 
clude such  mechanisms  is  that  it  never 
occurred  to  them  that  Federal  agen- 
cies would  try  to  evade  compliance 
with  Federal  law.  Federal  officials 
have  the  right  to  disagree  with  the 
policies  embodied  in  statutory  law,  and 
to  make  their  disagreement,  and  the 
reasons  for  it,  known  to  the  Congress 
through  the  established  channels  in 
the  executive  branch.  They  emphati- 
cally do  not,  however,  have  the  right 
to  ignore  or  disobey  the  law  simply  be- 
cause they  disagree  with  it  or  because 
it  is  not  as  popular  with  them  as  other 
policies  and  programs  that  they  are 
charged  to  carry  out. 

The  legislation  that  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  seeks  to  restore  Govern- 
ment-cargo preference  as  an  effective 
and  efficient  program  of  support  for 
our  merchant  fleet,  our  seamen,  and 
our  shipbuilders.  I  would  point  out 
that  President  Reagan,  while  propos- 
ing the  elimination  or  substantial  cur- 
tailment of  construction  and  operating 
subsidies  for  U.S.-flag  ship  operators, 
has  endorsed  Government-cargo  pref- 
erence as  a  legitimate  and  useful  mari- 
time promotional  program.  Just  this 
week  I  received  a  letter  from  Secretary 
of  Transportation  Elizabeth  Dole  in 
which  she  reiterates  the  I»resident's 
support  for  cargo  preference.  I  would 
like  to  quote  from  that  letter.  The 
Secretary  states,  "As  you  know,  sup- 
port of  the  existing  cargo  preference 
laws  is  a  confirmed  element  of  the  ad- 
ministration's maritime  policy."  Secre- 
tary Dole  goes  on  to  note,  however, 
that  "It  is  imperative  that  both  the 
Government  and  the  industry  take 
steps  to  increase  the  efficiency  and 
competitiveness  of  the  n.S.-flag 
fleet.  .  .  ." 

I  am  in  full  agreement  with  this  last 
statement  of  the  Secretary.  Despite 
the  benefits  of  cargo  preference  and 
the  administration's  support  for  the 
policy,  I  am  well  aware  that  the  cur- 
rent statutory  scheme  is  not  perfect.  I 
would  be  disingenuous  at  best  if  I  did 
not  acknowledge  that  cargo  preference 
has  its  costs  and  that  the  present  laws 
have  resulted  in  some  inequities  and 
inefficiencies.  My  bill  attempts,  and  I 
think  successfully,  to  strike  a  balance 
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between  the  preference  for  U.S.-flag 
ships  and  the  need  to  keep  U.S.-flag 
rates  competitive  in  the  world  market. 
Specifically,  under  this  legislation, 
n.S.-flag  vessels  must  offer  competi- 
tive rates  to  be  eligible  to  carry  prefer- 
ence cargoes.  For  liner  vessels,  com- 
petitive rates  are  generally  defined  as 
the  conference  rates  for  the  same  or 
similar  cargo.  For  bulk  vessels,  the  bill 
contains  a  formula  for  calculating 
U.S.-flag  competitive  rates  that  is 
based  upon  two  factors:  First,  the 
world  scale  rates;  and  second,  the  dif- 
ference between  the  per  capita  gross 
national  product  of  the  United  States 
and  competing  foreign-flag  vessels.  In 
short,  U.S.-flag  bulk  vessels  may 
charge  only  the  world  rate  plus  a  rea- 
sonable cost  differential  based  on  the 
standard  of  living  in  the  United 
States.  Moreover,  the  bill  contains  pro- 
visions specifically  aimed  at  eliminat- 
ing the  so-called  rust  bucket  ships  that 
have  long  exceeded  their  useful  lives, 
but  continue  to  carry  preference  car- 
goes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  this  bill 
straightforwardly  addresses  the  flaws 
in  the  present  cargo  preference  stat- 
utes while  achieving  an  equitable  and, 
just  Eis  important,  a  workable  balance 
between  the  often  competing  interests 
at  stake  here.  This  is  an  important 
issue  and  the  need  for  this  legislation 
is  clear.  I  recommend  this  bill  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  and  urge  their 
careful  consideration  and  support  of 
it. 

Following  this  statement  is  a  sec- 
tlon-by-section  analysis  of  the  bUl: 
Section-bt-Section  Analysis:  OovEiunfKMT- 
IMPEIXED  Cargo  Act  of  1983 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  clarify  and 
amend  what  are  termed  the  "cargo  prefer- 
ence laws"  of  the  United  States  so  as  to  pro- 
vide for  greater  certainty  and  interpretation 
of  the  laws,  to  clarify  the  intent  of  Congress 
in  the  way  in  which  these  laws  will  apply  to 
all  cargoes  in  which  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  is  involved,  and  to  provide  a 
more  comtietitive  and  efficient  transporta- 
tion environment  for  government  cargoes 
which  move  as  a  matter  of  national  policy. 
It  makes  modifications  in  the  current  laws 
that  have  been  made  necessary  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  use  of  more  sophisticat- 
ed techniques  than  were  available  at  the 
time  of  the  enactment  of  these  cargo  prefer- 
ence laws,  and  adjusts  the  several  legitimate 
bases  for  requiring  the  movement  of  certain 
cargoes  on  U.S.-flag  vessels.  The  legislation 
would  repeal  all  the  existing  laws  affecting 
the  movement  of  government-impelled  car- 
goes and  would  replace  them  with  one 
easier  to  understand,  concise  and  predict- 
able statute. 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE 

This  section  cites  this  legislation  as  the 
Government-Impelled  Cargo  Act  of  1983. 
Agencies  of  the  government,  ocean  carriers, 
and  foreign  and  domestic  entities  affected 
by  the  csirgo  preference  laws  will  no  longer 
be  subject  to  the  1904  Military  Cargo  Pref- 
erence Act,  Public  Resolution  17  (1934),  or 
the  Cargo  Preference  Act  of  1954  (P.L.  83- 
664).  The  term  chosen  is  designed  to  distin- 
guish   carriage    requirements    imposed    on 
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Federal  Government  Inspired  and  required 
transactions    from    those    which    Involve 
purely  commercial  transactions. 
sacnoH  a.  cargo  atpectuig  the  natiokal 
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This  section  would  require  any  cargo 
which  Is  defined  as  affecting  the  national 
security  of  the  United  States  to  be  trans- 
ported one  hundred  percent  In  U.S.-flag  ves- 
sels. The  requirements  of  this  section  obvi- 
ously Include  provisions  which  were  first  in- 
corporated in  the  1904  Act  (33  Stat.  518) 
and  to  that  category,  strategic  and  critical 
cargoes  that  were  not  contemplated  in  1904. 

SECTION  3.  direct  GOVERNMENT  INVOLVElfENT 
IN  CARGO  NOT  AfTECTING  THE  NATIONAL  SECU- 
RITY 

This  section  closely  approximates  the  pro- 
visions Of  the  1954  Act  (P.L.  664).  Whenever 
the  United  States  in  any  way  moves  non- 
critical  or  non-strategic  commodities  or 
goods  for  its  own  account  or  obtains  cargo 
and  then  provides  it  to  a  foreign  nation 
without  any  charge  for  the  cargo,  then  fifty 
percent  must  move  in  U.S.-nag  vessels. 
Moreover,  if  the  United  States  provides 
some  advantage  to  a  foreign  nation  by  sell- 
ing it  cargo  for  less  than  it  costs  the  United 
States  to  obtain,  handle  and  store  the  cargo, 
then  fifty  percent  of  the  tonnage  falling 
within  this  category  must  be  transported  in 
UJS.-flag  vessels. 

SECTION  4.  INDIRECT  GOVERNMENT  INVOLVE- 
MENT m  CARGO  NOT  ATPECTING  THE  NATIONAL 
SECURITY 

In  addition  to  actual  cargo  movements, 
agencies  of  the  United  States  engage  in  the 
provision  of  grants,  loans,  credits  and  other 
monetary  advantages  to  foreign  and  domes- 
tic entities.  Wherever  the  provision  of  such 
a  fiscal  advantage  to  a  foreign  or  domestic 
entity  results  in  the  waterbome  transporta- 
tion of  commodities  or  goods  from  or  to  the 
United  States,  and  that  advantage  is  used  to 
pay  for  at  least  50  percent  of  the  cargo  or 
any  portion  of  the  transportation,  this  sec- 
tion would  require  fifty  percent  of  the  gross 
tonnage  to  be  carried  in  U.S.-flag  vessels. 
This  section  further  provides  that  the  agen- 
cies responsible  for  providing  the  fiscal  ad- 
vantage must  obtain  agreement  by  the  re- 
cipient of  that  benefit  that  the  recipient 
entity  will  comply  with  the  U.S.-flag  vessel 
carriage  requirements  of  the  Act.  This 
latter  provision  is  designed  to  make  clear 
that  even  if  the  responsibility  for  making 
transportation  arrangements  lies  with  some- 
one other  than  the  U.S.  agency,  the  cargo 
which  is  impelled  as  a  result  of  U.S.  Govern- 
ment agency  action  wiU  in  fact  move  in  the 
proper  percentage  in  U.S.-flag  vessels. 

SECTION  S.  EQUITABLE  ROUTING  OF  CARGO 

This  section  requires  the  cargo  which  Is 
moving  pursuant  to  this  Act  to  be  allocated 
as  equitably  as  possible  among  the  four 
coasts  of  the  United  States  (Atlantic.  Pacif- 
ic. Gulf  and  Great  Lakes).  Since  U.S.-flag 
vessels  are  not  always  available  to  serve 
ports  on  all  four  coasts,  this  section  requires 
that  at  least  ten  percent  of  the  total  cargo 
be  shipped  pursuant  to  this  Act.  move 
through  ports  in  each  of  the  four  coasts  re- 
gardless of  the  nationality  of  the  vessel  en- 
gaged in  carrying  those  ten  percent  quanti- 
ties. 

SECTION  6.  EXCEPTIONS 

This  section  permits  waiver  of  sections  2.  3 
and  4  only,  and  only  for  one  of  the  following 
reasons:  when,  after  otherwise  complying 
with  notice  and  other  requirements  of  the 
Act  the  agency  certifies  that  there  are  no 


n.&-flag  vessels  available  at  competitive 
rates,  or  If  the  Congress  or  the  President  de- 
clares an  emergency  that  requires  a  tempo- 
rary waiver  of  the  requirements  of  section  2. 
3  or  4. 

SECTION  7.  COMPLIANCE 

This  section  sete  up  the  procedure  to  be 
used  for  an  agency  that  has  responsibilities 
under  this  Act  to  move  certain  percentages 
of  cargo  on  U.S.-nag  vessels.  The  agencies 
must  give  notice  30  days  in  advance  of  need 
that  vessels  will  be  required;  if  for  some  un- 
foreseen reason  an  agency  cannot  publish  a 
notice  at  least  30  days  in  advance,  they  must 
nonetheless  contact  U.S.-flag  carriers  to  de- 
termine the  availability  of  U.S.-flag  vessels. 
If  after  performing  the  notice  requirements 
the  agency  determines  that  no  U.S.-flag  ves- 
sels are  available  at  competitive  rates,  the 
fact  must  be  certified  to  the  Department  of 
Transportation  which  must  verify  the  certi- 
flcation    within    two    working    days.    Any 
agency  having  complied  with  the  notice  re- 
quirements and  having  received  verification 
from   the   Department   of   Transportation 
that  no  U.S.-flag  vessels  are  avaUable  at 
competitive  rates  may  for  that  transaction 
employ  foreign-flag  vessels  to  transport  the 
portion  of  cargo  that  would  have,  if  avail- 
able, moved  on  U.S.-flag  vessels.  The  section 
further  requires  annual  reporting  to  the 
Congress  and  to  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation and  requires  the  Department  of 
Transportation  to  notify  any  agency  that  it 
has  faUed  to  comply  in  the  preceding  year. 
Any  agency  which  has  failed  to  comply 
must  ■  under  the  terms  of  this  section  use 
U.S.-flag  vessels  for  all  its  water  transporta- 
tion needs  until  the  Department  of  Trans- 
porUtion  certifies  to  that  agency  that  it  has 
indeed  made  up  for  the  shortfall  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  and  that  it  is  now  in  substantial 
compliance  with  the  law.  The  intent  is  for 
the  responsible  agency  to  have  to  make  up 
the  shortfall,  even  if,  for  example,  it  is  a 
foreign  recipient  entity  that  falls  to  imple- 
ment the  agreement  Imposing  a  U.S.  vessel 
carriage  requirement. 

SECTION  8.  DEFINITIONS  AND  CONSTRUCTION 


This  section  defines  "national  security 
cargoes"  to  mean  everything  that  is  pur- 
chased for  the  Armed  Forces,  strategic  and 
critical  materials  required  for  the  Strategic 
Petroleum  Reserve  or  the  National  Defense 
Stockpile,  as  well  as  the  transporUtlon  of 
motor  vehicles  or  goods  at  government  ex- 
pense and  which  are  the  property  of  U.S. 
Government  personnel  authorized  to  trans- 
port such  household  goods  or  motor  vehi- 
cles. In  addition,  whenever  the  President 
certifies  that  other  equipment,  materials  or 
commodities  affect  the  national  security  of 
the  United  SUtes,  their  transportation 
must  be  In  U.S.-flag  vessels.  The  section  de- 
fines a  U.S.-flag  vessel  as  one  that  has  been 
issued  a  certificate  of  documentation  as  a 
vessel  of  the  United  SUtes  and  is  less  than 
25  years  of  age  or  has  been  substantially  re- 
built and  has  at  least  five  years  additional 
useful  life  after  rebuilding.  In  addition,  this 
definition  Incorporates  portions  of  an  Ad- 
ministration proposal  to  allow  recently  built 
foreign  vessels  to  be  redocumented  as  U.S.- 
flag  vessels  and  then  to  be  eligible  to  carry 
government-impelled  cargo. 

However,  this  definition  would  not  permit 
the  reflagglng  for  purposes  of  carrying  gov- 
ernment cargo  on  any  foreign  built  vessel 
older  than  ten  years.  An  available  vessel  is 
defined  as  a  vessel  appropriate  for  the  cargo 
to  be  carried  which  can  meet  the  delivery 
schedule  set  out  by  the  responsible  agency. 
Competitive  rates,  as  defined  In  this  section. 
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relate  to  the  types  of  cargo  being  carried 
rather  than  the  type  of  vessel  employed. 
Consequently,  if  the  cargoes  being  carried 
are  liner  type  cargoes  a  reasonable  rate  Is 
one  which  does  not  exceed  rates  established 
by  conferences  operating  on  the  same  or 
similar  routes  transporting  the  same  or 
similar  cargo;  If  the  cargo  is  not  contained 
within  a  conference  tariff,  that  is.  if  It  is 
open  rated,  then  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation would  be  expected  to  determine 
whether  rates  charged  by  liners  for  the  car- 
riage of  similar  open  rated  cargoes  are  the 
same  as  those  offered  for  the  carriage  of 
Government-Impelled  cargoes  meeting  the 
same  or  similar  descriptions.  In  the  case  of 
non-liner  cargoes,  that  is,  liquid  or  dry  bulk 
cargoes,  a  competitive  rate  would  be  one 
which  recognizes  the  necessity  for  maintain- 
ing a  U.S.  merchant  fleet  which  must  oper- 
ate in  competition  with  other  nations'  bulk 
vessels  while  providing  a  standard  of  living 
to  its  operators  and  employees  as  if  they 
were  engaged  in  an  activity  within  the 
United  States. 

Since  there  are  acknowledged  variances 
between  the  standards  of  living  and  the 
costs  of  living  between  the  many  countries 
of  the  world,  this  section,  for  bulk  cargoes, 
adds  to  the  generally  prevailing  rate  for  the 
particular  cargo  being  moved  an  amount 
equal  to  the  percentage  difference  between 
the  per  capita  gross  national  products  of  the 
United  States  and  the  nation  or  nations 
whose   vessels   carried    preference   cargoes 
during    the    preceding    fiscal    year.    The 
Annual   World   Bank   Atlas   publishes  the 
comparative  per  capita  GNP's.  and  for  the 
purposes  of  this  section  is  utilized  to  estab- 
lish the  sums  that  when  added  to  prevailing 
rates  constitute  competitive  rates  for  UJS.- 
flag  bulkers.  In  addition,  recognizing  that 
some    nations    use    non-national    or    alien 
crews,  who  are  paid  at  levels  below  those 
that  nation  would  have  to  pay  its  own  na- 
tionals, this  section   requires  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  to  determine  the 
additional  differential  which  should  be  al- 
lowed U.S.-flag  vessels  when  they  are  com- 
peting with  foreign-flag  vessels  employing 
alien  crews.  Since  U.S.  law  permits  the  em- 
ployment of  not  more  than  twenty-five  per- 
cent of  its  crew  as  aliens,  the  Department  of 
Transportation  determination  of  additional 
cost  is  to  be  made  only  where  the  alien 
makeup  of  the  foreign-flag  vessel's  crew  is 
greater  than  twenty-five  percent.  The  provi- 
sions dealing  with  competitive  rates  in  this 
section  are   designed   to   acknowledge   the 
need  to  move  cargoes  on  U.S.-flag  vessels, 
while  at  the  same  time  preventing  the  abuse 
of  taxpayer  dollars  that  are  employed  to 
pay  for  the  transporUtlon  of  government- 
impelled  cargo. 

SECTION  9.  REPEALS 

This  section  repeals  all  such  laws  previ- 
ously referred  to  which  would  otherwise  be 
in  conflict  with  the  legislation  once  en- 
acted.* 
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tribute  to  my  good  friend.  Congress- 
man JoHM  DxmcAN,  which  I  would  like 
to  pass  on  for  others  to  read. 

In  Chuck  Redfem's  column,  entitled 
"Congressman  Duncan  draws  salute," 
he  refers  to  Johm  as  real  people,  which 
he  truly  is,  and  his  service  to  the 
people  as  incredible.  The  article  ex- 
presses how  much  John  is  loved  in 
McMinn  County  and  throughout  the 
entire  Second  District. 

I  am  proud  to  represent  the  adjoin- 
ing district  to  JoHif,  and  I  applaud  him    • 
for  the  great  job  he  does.  It  is  a  priy|:~\^ 
lege  to  know  him  as  a  friend,  and  as      \ 
one  of  the  finest  Congressmen  I  have 
ever  known. 

I  commend  this  article  to  my  col- 
leagues: 


\^ 


TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  JOHN  J. 
DUNCAN 


HON..  JAMES  H.  (JIMBfY)  QUHLEN 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVES 

Thursday,  April  21,  1983 
•  Mr.    QUILLEN.    Mr.    Speaker,    the 
Daily  Post-Athenian,  one  of  Tennes- 
see's outstanding  dailies  published  in 
Athens,  Term.,  paid  a  much-deserved 


Congressman  John  Duncan  Draws  Salttte 

(By  Chuck  Redfem) 
I'm  sure  you  have  seen  the  TV  show  called 
"Real  People"  arid  the  one  called  something 
like  "It's  Incredible."  Well,  in  as  much  as 
this  is  an  off-year  for  elections  and  I'll  not 
be  accused  of  being  political,  it  seems  timely 
to  write  a  note  about  a  guy  who  IS  Incredl-  . 
ble  and  who  IS  real  people.  His  name  is 
John  Duncan,  the  congressman  for  our  dis- 
trict, and  who  our  senior  citizens'  group  will 
be  visiting  next  week  in  the  nation's  Capital. 
America  Is  undergoing  a  period  of  diverse 
opinions  on  many  subjects.  We  are  at  odds 
with  one  another  on  so  many  subjects  that 
Washington.  D.C..  has  become  a  land  of  con- 
fusion and  has  resulted  In  dividing  us  rather 
than  pulling  us  together  in  an  effort  to 
make  our  country  strong  financially,  politi- 
cally, militarily  and  patriotically. 

Politically,  we  are  playing  games  as  never 
before.  The  Democrats  and  Republicans, 
the  conservatives  and  the  liberals  are  so  far 
apart  that  our  values  and  morals  are  subject 
to  whims  of  the  media  and  the  needs  of  pri- 
vate interest  groups,  until  we  are  a  land 
torn  from  any  true  course  of  action. 

I  think  you  will  agree  with  me.  If  you  live 
in  McMinn  County,  that  we  are  blessed  to 
have  this  unusual  man  as  our  represenUtive 
in  Washington.  John  Duncan  "is"  an  unusu- 
al person  and  one  who  has  captured  the 
fancy  of  the  electorate  in  our  area  as  no 
other  man  has  ever  done.  He  has  worked  at 
representing  the  people  to  such  an  extent 
that  when  he  runs  for  office,  for  re-election, 
he  receives  more  votes  in  our  county  and 
others  than  any  local  candidate  receives.  No 
Republican  or  Democrat  gets  the  vote  that 
John  Duncan  gets  in  McMinn  County.  He 
outpolls  everyone,  including  those  who  run 
for  president  or  sheriff.  He  seems  to  be  re- 
spected by  both  parties  and  the  independent 
voters  alike. 

It  is  no  accident  that  this  happens.  John 
Duncan  has  worked  long  and  hard  at  repre- 
senting the  people  regardless  of  party,  race 
or  religion.  How  he  does  it  is  obvious.  He 
works  at  it.  Frankly,  I'd  hate  to  work  for 
John  Duncan  as  he  works  when  the  rest  of 
us  take  a  holiday,  when  the  rest  of  us  go  to 
the  lake,  enjoy  a  day  off  or  would  like  to 
sUy  at  home  and  watch  TV  or  cook  out. 
You  will  find  him  at  schools,  churches,  civic 
meetings  and  anywhere  that  his  voters  need 
him.  He  is  more  prone  to  come  home  to  his 
people  than  to  go  on  a  junket  to  foreign 
lands,  get  tied  down  to  some  Washington 
function  or  hide  out  for  his  personal  pleas- 
ure. How  he  keeps  up  the  pace  is  unbeliev- 
able. (Incredible  is  the  word). 
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Take  for  instance  his  new  county.  Polk. 
They  had  never  had  a  congressman  or  con- 
gresswoman  give  them  any  attention.  When 
Duncan  took  over  the  county,  he  started  his 
visitations,  as  he  does  in  all  counties,  and 
they  were  so  pleased  that  they  welcomed 
him  with  a  good  old  fashioned  "pie  and 
cake"  reception  on  his  first  visit.  There 
hasn't  been  a  governor  who  got  that  kind  of 
reception  in  Polk  County.  Of  course  not 
many,  if  any,  governors  ever  visited  Polk 
County. 

John  Diuican  has  a  rule  that  those  who 
write  him  will  get  an  answer  within  48 
hours.  It  may  only  be  an  acknowledgement, 
but  he  lets  you  know  that  he  is  working  on 
your  request.  It  isn't  long  until  he  gets  an 
answer.  If  only  our  senators  would  t>e  so 
good  and  stop  their  form  letters  that  often 
tell  you  nothing.  We  are  lucky  in  McMinn 
County  that  John  Duncan  has  an  office 
here,  and  even  in  the  spots  where  he  has  no 
office  he  will  make  periodic  visits  to  talk 
face  to  face  with  his  people. 

John  Duncan  came  from  a  farm  family  of 
10  children  and  maybe  that  has  something 
to  do  with  his  technique,  as  a  person  inter- 
ested in  others.  If  you  are  one  of  10,  you 
have  to  share  and  you  know  the  need  to 
care. 

Tou  may  not  always  agree  with  John 
Dimcan  in  his  voting  record,  but  you  do 
know  he  is  concerned  for  the  welfare  of  all 
and  he  is  one  who  has  the  values  of  a  Ten- 
nessee Country  Boy  and  an  American.  He 
had  military  experience  so  he  can  relate  to 
the  Veterans  and  the  needs  for  the  security 
of  our  country.  He  was  a  farm  boy  so  he  can 
understand  the  problems  of  farmers.  John 
served  as  mayor  of  Knoxville  and  knows  the 
problems  of  city  folks.  He  was  involved  in 
business  and  relates  to  the  problems  of  a 
businessman.  He  had  to  earn  money  while 
attending  college  and  he  knows  how  a  stu- 
dent must  study  as  well  as  work  to  get  by. 
He  knows  that  when  someone  comes  to 
Washington  from  his  district  that  they 
would  like  to  be  recognized  and  both  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats  get  the  same  warm 
treatment  from  the  Duncan  office. 

While  he  is  a  Republican,  he  has  won  the 
respect  of  the  Democrats  in  his  district,  and 
thus  the  unbelievable,  incredible,  vote  he  re- 
ceives when  he  comes  up  for  re-election 
every  two  years. 

His  lovely  wife.  Lois,  is  an  asset  that  every 
politician,  businessman  or  worker  respects 
and  needs.  He  has  been  impartial  and  used 
an  even-handed  approach  to  the  personal 
needs  of  his  constituents,  which  helps  to  ac- 
count for  his  popularity.  He  is  a  conserva- 
tive and  admits  it.  yet  he  is  prone  to  be 
flexible  in  the  modem  needs  of  our  nation. 
He  will  let  you  know  that  he  is  for  free  en- 
terprise and  is  a  watchdog  on  spending.  He 
keeps  an  even  hand  on  the  needs  of  business 
and  the  working  man.  but  is  inclined  to  keep 
the  need  of  America  foremost  in  his  voting. 

Yes,  he  is  "real  people"  and  he  is  "incredi- 
ble." Congress  needs  more  John  Duncans.* 


AQUINAS  THIRD  STRAIGHT 
STATE  TITLE 


HON.  NANa  L  JOHNSON 

OP  COMMEC'riCUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  21.  1983 

•  Mrs.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month,  special  honor  was  bestowed  on 
all  of  New  Britain.  Conn.,  as  the  St. 
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Thomas  Aquinas  High  School  basket- 
ball team  brought  home  the  Class  M 
title  for  the  third  straight  year.  It 
would  be  an  understatement  to  say 
that  most  high  school  basketball 
teams  would  be  satisfied  to  bask  in  the 
glow  of  one  State  championship.  But 
to  accomplish  the  feat  3  years  running 
takes  very  special  individual  and  team 
spirit  and  discipline.  As  the  New  Brit- 
ain Herald  reported  this  accomplish- 
ment: "To  accomplish  the  feat  three 
times  in  a  row,  though,  takes  some- 
thing extra  special.  It  takes  the  intan- 
gible elements  of  pride,  hustle,  desire, 
and  determination  to  explain  why  and 
how  the  Aquinas  Saints  are  Class  M 
State  champs  for  the  third  straight 
yekr."  Not  only  the  team,  winner  of 
the  Most  Valuable  Player  Award  Josh 
Farrell.  but  all  the  students  and  facul- 
ty deserve  special  recognition  for 
reaching  this  pinnacle  for  the  third 
straight  year. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion the  following  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  March  28  New  Britain 
Herald: 

[From  the  New  Britain  (Conn.)  Herald, 

Mar.  28,  1983] 

Two  Good  Reasons  To  Cheer  at  Aquihas: 

Third  Straight  State  Title— and  a  Day 

Off 

(By  Gary  Grabowski) 

New  Britain.— The  announcement  on  the 
PA  at  Aquinas  High  was  no  surprise  today— 
the  school's  basketball  team  had  won  a 
third  straight  Class  M  title  Saturday 
night— but  the  student  body,  still  celebrat- 
ing the  victory,  had  even  more  to  cheer 
about— an  extra  day  off. 

Father  William  Pryzbylo,  school  principal, 
revealed  to  the  student  body  of  600.  "We'll 
be  announcing  tomorrow  that  the  school 
will  be  getting  a  day  off  because  of  the 
title."  achieved  when  Aquinas  scored  a  73-57 
victory  over  Sacred  Heart  of  Waterbury  at 
Central  Connecticut's  Kaiser  Hall. 

Fr.  Pryzbylo  told  The  Herald.  "Everybody 
here  is  real  happy  about  that.  We  will  have 
a  spring  banquet,  and  awards  will  be  given 
out  to  the  kids,  but  all  that's  in  the  plan- 
ning stages.  Everyone's  in  a  good  mood  here 
right  now." 

It's  an  understatement  to  say  that  most 
high  school  basketball  teams  would  be  satis- 
fied to  bask  in  the  glow  of  one  state  champi- 
onship. 

TAKES  something  SPECIAL 

To  accomplish  the  feat  three  times  in  a 
row.  though,  takes  something  extra  special. 
It  takes  the  intangible  elements  of  pride, 
hustle,  desire  and  determination  to  explain 
why  and  how  the  Aquinas  Saints  today  are 
Class  M  state  champs  for  the  third  straight 
year. 

The  Saints  reached  that  pinnacle  by 
virtue  of  their  win  Saturday  night  before  a 
packed  house  at  Kaiser  Hall  of  4,200  strong. 

Aquinas  was  led  by  the  superlative  effort 
of  Josh  Farrell. 

The  All-State  guard,  who  has  more  moves 
than  United  Van  Lines,  fired  in  a  game-high 
23  points,  and  dished  out  10  assists.  He  won 
the  tournament's  Most  Valuable  Player 
Award. 

It  was  a  game  in  which  Sacred  Heart's 
skills  were  no  match  for  Farrell  and  Aqui- 
nas tradition. 
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"I  didn't  sleep  at  all  last  night  but  I  feel 
much  better  now."  said  a  water-soaked 
Aquinas  coach  Bill  Cardarelli  moments 
after  his  'traditional'  toss  in  the  shower. 
"We  didn't  play  our  game  in  the  first  half. 
We  had  a  lead,  but  they  cut  it  to  three,  to 
one  keeping  it  close.  But  we  did  what  we 
had  to  do.  Josh  F'arrell  and  Carl  Miazga  did 
it  all  year  for  us  and  they  did  it  tonight. 
And  Andy  Misiolek  picked  up  the  slack  in 
the  first  half  for  us.  We  were  destined  for 
this,  but  I  don't  know  why.  Maybe  school 
principal  Father  Bill  Pryzbylo  has  the  an- 
swers." Cardarelli  said  smiling. 

The  Saints  finished  the  season  with  a 
sparkling  23-5  record  becoming  Just  the 
third  team  ever  to  win  three  consecutive 
Class  M  titles.  Branford  accomplished  the 
feat  from  1945-47  and  Corny  Thompson  and 
the  Middletbwn  Tigers  swept  to  three 
straight  crowns  1976-78. 

FARRELL'S  COMMENTS 

"Every  one  of  the  titles  is  special."  said 
Farrell,  who  along  with  Miazga  has  been  a 
part  of  all  three  championships.  "Winning 
three  in  a  row  is  just  great.  It's  something 
you  dream  of.  This  season,  though,  was  the 
hardest  road  to  travel.  Everyliody's  gunning 
for  you.  You  have  a  lot  to  gain,  but  a  lot  to 
lose." 

Sacred  Heart,  which  finished  the  year  18- 
8,  stayed  with  the  champs  for  three  quar- 
ters being  on  the  thin  side  of  a  19-18  first 
quarter  score,  trailing  by  three  at  the  half. 
33-30.  and  by  a  field  goal  through  three.  45- 
42. 

Aquinas  cushioned  its  lead  at  the  start  of 
the  final  period  to  go  up,  51-44  on  a  driving 
layup  by  Farrell  at  6:45.  That's  when  Aqui- 
nas got  a  real  scare  as  Farrell  collided  with 
one  of  the  referees  after  laying  the  ball  in. 
The  seven  point  lead  suddenly  seemed  very 
deflatable. 

"I  hurt  my  right  knee,"  said  Farrell.  "But 

I  didn't  want  to  come  out.  It  really  hurt  me 
at  first.  I  knew,  though,  if  I  could  give  it  a 
couple  of  minutes  I'd  be  all  right." 

Farrell  was  able  to  stay  in  the  game  and 
the  Saints  continued  to  put  more  space  be- 
tween then  and  Sacred  Heart,  and  less  time 
between  them  and  a  third  consecutive  state 
title. 

When  Andy  Misiolek  punched  through  a 
pair  of  free  throws  at  the  4:09  mark,  Aqui- 
nas was  up  by  a  commanding  15.  61-46.  and 
the  Saints  knew  history  was  going  to  repeat 
itself. 

"We're  like  a  family."  said  Miazga.  who 
finished  with  12  points  and  a  shopping 
game-high  15  rebounds.  "We  all  know  our 
potential  and  the  potential  of  each  other. 
We're  able  to  bring  it  out  in  each  person. 
For  me,  it's  going  to  seem  weird  not  to  put 
on  an  Aquinas  uniform  any  more.  The 
school  has  been  like  a  second  home  to  me." 

TEAM'S  SCORING 

Besides  Farrell's  23  and  Miazga's  dozen. 
Chris  Loughlin  and  Misiolek  netted  16,  and 

II  points  respectively.  Both  Misiolek  and 
Loughlin  turned  in  sound  efforts. 

Cardarelli  said  his  team's  strategy  in  the 
second  half  was  to  keep  Sacred  Heart's  scor- 
ing opportunities  to  a  minimum. 

"We  were  concentrating  on  giving  them 
one  shot,"  said  the  fourth  year  coach.  "We 
wanted  to  keep  them  off  the  boards.  (An- 
thony) Perry  wasn't  hitting  and  (Calvin) 
Glenn  cooled  off." 

After  t>eing  outrebounded  18-16  in  the 
first  half,  the  Saints,  paid  heed  to  Cardarel- 
li's  words  by  outrebounding  Heart.  21-15. 
after  intermission  for  a  37-33  final  edge. 
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Glenn  kept  Sacred  Heart  right  on  the 
Saints'  heels  in  the  first  half  canning  eight 
points.  But  the  Hearts  never  had  Aquinas  in 
a  dangerous  position. 

SACRED  HEART  COACH  COMMXHTS 

"They  wanted  that  third  championship 
and  they  weren't  going  to  let  anyone  get  in 
their  way."  said  a  disappointed  Sacred 
Heart  coach  Ed  Generall.  "And  I  can't  say 
enough  about  Farrell.  He's  a  super  ballplay- 
er. He's  so  hungry.  He  has  the  talent  to 
start  with  but  he  Just  keeps  his  team  so 
loose  all  the  time.  Aquinas  was  the  best 
team  in  Class  M  without  a  doubt." 

•You  know."  said  Cardarelli.  "We  went 
23-5  and  it  gets  a  little  hard  when  you're 
going  at  it  for  that  long.  The  kids,  though, 
responded  to  the  challenge.  You  take  some- 
one like  senior  Jimmy  Marzi.  He's  our  ace 
on  the  side.  He  hasn't  gotten  much  playing 
time,  but  he's  always  cheering,  keeping  ev- 
erybody loose.  That  means  so  much  to  ev- 
eryone." 

Pacing  Sacred  Heart  was  Perry  with  16 
points  followed  by  12  each  from  Peter 
Tehan  and  Glenn. 

Loughlin  added  seven  rebounds  while 
guard  Kurt  Bauer  picked  off  five  caroms  to 
aid  the  Saint  cause. 

Heart  was  25  of  58  from  the  floor  for  43 
per  cent  to  Aquinas'  25  of  61  for  41  per  cent. 
The  Saints  hit  23  of  31  free  throws  to  seven 
of  17  for  the  Hearts.* 


NUCLEAR  FREEZE  MOVEMENT 


HON.  GERALD  B.  H.  SOLOMON 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  21,  1983 

•  Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
vote  on  the  nuclear  freeze  resolution  is 
approaching.  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an  im- 
portant article  regarding  certain  ele- 
ments of  the  nuclear  freeze  movement. 
This  article,  which  appeared  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  this  past  week 
(April  14)  describes  coordination  be- 
tween the  Institute  for  Policy  Studies 
and  the  Moscow-based  Institute  for 
the  U.S.A.  and  Canada.  The  latter  in- 
stitute is  composed  of  members  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union 
(CPSU),  some  with  known  KGB  back- 
grounds, and  headed  by  Georgi  Arba- 
tov,  a  longtime  friend  of  Yuriy  Andro- 
pov's. In  fact,  Andropov's  son  worked 
for  this  institute  for  a  time. 

It  is  a  matter  of  grave  concern  that 
30  members  of  this  Soviet  institute 
will  be  meeting  with  40  to  45  persons 
in  the  U.S.  peace  movement  at  a  con- 
ference in  the  United  States,  spon- 
sored by  the  IPS,  on  May  24-28,  to 
plan  strategy.  I  recommend  that  my 
colleagues  read  the  following  article. 

The  article  follows: 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Apr.  14, 
1983] 

The  Left  Fetes  Two  Fine  Fellows.  But 
Where  Was  Bianca? 
(By  John  C.  Boland) 

Saul  Landau,  a  film  maker  and  writer, 
confided  several  years  ago  to  a  friend  In 
Cuba  that  he  planned  to  devote  himself  to 
"making  propaganda  for  American  social- 
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ism."  His  latest  production  may  benefit 
from  American  socialism,  if  it  gets  picked  up 
by  the  Public  Broadcasting  Service.  But  it 
also  should  reassure  Third  World  Marxists 
that  Mr.  Landau  hasn't  turned  his  back  to 
their  struggles. 

The  auteur  of  documentaries  extolling 
Fidel  Castro  and  Jamaica's  former  prime 
minister  Michael  Manley.  Mr.  Landau  re- 
cently returned  from  Nicaragua,  where  the 
Sandinlsta  government  permitted  him  to 
travel  with  troops  and  to  sit  in  on  the  inter- 
rogation of  political  deviants.  Hasten  to  say. 
Mr.  Landau's  topic  wasn't  toriure  in  Nicara- 
guan  prisons  or  subjugation  of  the  Miskito 
Indian  subculture.  Rather  it  was  allegations 
of  Central  Intelligence  Agency  support  for  a 
covert  war  against  the  Nicaraguan  regime. 

Bfr.  Landau,  a  slim  man  in  his  late  408. 
had  a  chance  to  boast  about  his  project  to 
admirers  the  other  evening  (and  to  sigh  in 
disgust  at  PBS's  editing  demands).  The  oc- 
casion was  a  celebration  marking  20  years  of 
"independent  thought"  at  the  Institute  for 
PoUcy  Studies,  a  leftist  think  tank  in  Wash- 
ington of  which  Mr.  Landau  is  a  senior 
fellow. 

The  affair  attracted  middle-drawer  celeb- 
rities, including  Harry  Belafonte  and  Ralph 
Nader.  Bianca  Jagger.  a  big  draw  for  the 
press,  was  promised  but  didn't  attend.  For 
special  interests,  there  was  Rita  Mae  Brown, 
author  of  "Rubyfruit  Junge, "  along  with  a 
clutch  of  current  and  former  members  of 
Congress  (notably  Ron  Dellums.  Robert 
Kastenmeier  and  (jeorge  McGovem);  a 
court-of-appeals  appointee  of  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration. Abner  Mikva;  and  reporters 
from  such  diverse  outfits  as  National  Public 
Radio.  People  magazine,  the  Washington 
Post,  the  Nation  and  the  American  Specta- 
tor. The  chairman  and  host  was  Paul 
Wamke.  a  Washington  lawyer  who  headed 
the  n.S.  Anns  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  in  1977-78  in  the  Carter  administra- 
tion. 

But  the  stars,  in  old  tweed  Jackets,  were 
two  graying  anti-Vietnam  activists  and  dis- 
armament crusaders,  dropouts  of  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  who  founded  IPS: 
Richard  Bamet  and  Marcus  Raskin.  Mr. 
Wamke.  Mr.  Nader  and  several  other  lumi- 
naries testified  to  Mr.  Bamet's  and  Mr.  Ras- 
kin's intellectual  vigor  and  pluralist  in- 
stincts. Mr.  Bamet  and  Mr.  Raskin  briefed 
reporters  on  the  fallacies  of  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration's arms-control  prop>osals.  Harry 
Belafonte  briefed  People  magazine.  "The 
word."  he  lilted,  "is  'insanity.'  " 

Affairs  of  this  sort  demand  a  special  per- 
spective. A  Reagan  administration  appoint- 
ee, duped  by  friends  into  attending,  voiced  a 
preference  for  the  "Friends  of  Ray  Dono- 
van" dinner.  But  if  the  moral  or  political 
uplife  wasn't  satisfying,  the  gathering  pro- 
vided a  few  insights  into  what's  up  on  the 
left. 

What's  up  is  a  new,  noisy,  big-budget 
round  in  the  disarmament  campaign,  co- 
sponsored  by  the  IPS  and  another  pluralist, 
scholarly  organization,  the  Institute  of  the 
USA  and  Canada,  a  Moscow-based  arm  of 
the  Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Some  30  delegates  from  the  Soviet  insti- 
tute, along  with  40  to  45  Americans,  drawn 
largely  from  the  peace  movement,  will  con- 
vene May  24-28  in  Minneapolis,  with  IPS 
and  Moscow  footing  the  bill.  An  IPS  orga- 
nizer describes  the  U.S.  delegation  as  "ex- 
traordinarily heterogeneous,"  including  Mr. 
Bamet,  Mr.  Raskin.  Mr.  Wamke.  Roger 
Wilkins.  Randall  Forsberg  (an  architect  of 
the  nuclear  freeze  proposal),  clergymen, 
academics,  businessmen  and  exiles  from  the 
Carter  administration. 
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If  that  doesn't  sound  especially  heteroge- 
neous, the  Soviet  roster  isn't  likely  to  be. 
either.  A  CIA  report  on  the  Institute  of  the 
USA  and  Canada,  declassified  last  Novem- 
ber for  hearings  on  "Soviet  Active  Meas- 
ures" before  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence,  described  the  institute  as  made 
up  predominately  of  Communist  Party 
members,  'some  with  an  Intelligence  back- 
ground and  all  with  an  interest  in  promot- 
ing lines  of  thought  that  will  serve  Soviet 
policies."  The  report  noted:  "There  are  staff 
members  at  the  institute  who  have  been  af- 
filiated with  the  KGB  in  the  past.  Some 
have  retained  these  ties  in  one  form  or  an- 
other. ...  A  few  institute  members  who 
work  on  military-related  matters  were  offi- 
cers in  the  Chief  Intelligence  Directorate 
(GRU)  of  the  Ministry  of  Defense  before 
they  Joined  the  institute." 

The  convocation  will  discuss  arms  control, 
means  of  "creating  conditions  for  peace." 
the  role  of  the  United  Nations,  issues  of 
human  rights,  and  attitudes  toward  the 
Third  World,  according  to  an  IPS  spokes- 
man. 

The  hoped-for  impact,  of  course,  is 
stepped-up  pressure  on  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration to  back  off  from  rearmament  at 
home  and  from  deployment  of  the  Pershing 
II  missiles  in  Western  Europe— issues  on 
which  IPS  has  been  organizing  seminars 
and  Capitol  Hill  briefings  for  more  than  a 
year.  The  gathering  in  Minneapolis  prom- 
ises to  be  a  media  event  of  the  first  magni- 
tude, and  a  boon  to  the  disarmament  camp. 
Says  the  IPS  spokesman,  "We're  trying  to 
secure  as  much  press  coverage  as  we  can." 
To  that  end.  IPS  recently  signed  on  an  Al- 
exandria. Va..  firm  as  outside  public  rela- 
tions counsel. 

The  spokesman  declined  to  disclose  the 
budget  for  the  filing  but  said.  "It's  going  to 
be  expensive."  The  institute  has  been  out 
knocking  on  foundation  doors  for  support. 

Not  to  worry.  Last  week's  bash  in  Wash- 
ington brought  out  some  traditional  IPS 
moneybags:  Cora  Weiss,  heir  to  the  Samuel 
Rubin  (Faberge)  fortune,  and  director  of 
the  Riverside  Church  Disarmament  Pro- 
gram in  New  York;  and  Philip  Stem,  of  the 
Stem  Fund.  There's  always  money  for  a 
good  cause.* 


IMPORTED  TOBACCO 


HON.  LARRY  J.  HOPKINS 

ofkkrtdckt 
in  the  house  of  representatives 
Thursday,  AprU  21,  1983 
•  Mr.    HOPKINS.    Mr.    Speaker,    If 
larger  quantities  of  cheaper,  imported 
tobacco  begin  to  enter  this  country, 
there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  this 
tobacco  will  be  bought  instead  of  our 
American-grown    tobacco.    Americans 
are  going  to  smoke.  It  is  a  matter  of 
whether  people  will  be  smoicing  Amer- 
ican tobacco  or  more  foreign  tobacco. 

Imports  already  account  for  three- 
tenths  of  the  tobacco  in  cigarettes  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States.  People  are 
not  going  to  get  healthier  by  smoking 
imported  tobacco  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  many  of  our  health  safeguards, 
such  as  pesticide  restrictions,  are  not 
in  place  in  the  Caribbean  countries. 
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But,  the  Federal  tobacco  price-sup- 
port program  is  not  a  health  issue  in 
the  first  place.  It  is  an  economic  one. 
Below,  in  a  statement  given  to  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  in  its  hear- 
ings on  the  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative 
on  April  13, 1  pointed  out  the  econom- 
ic harm  the  importation  of  duty-free 
tobacco  from  Caribbean  countries 
would  have  on  tobacco  farmers.  I 
asked  that  tobacco  be  excluded  from 
this  duty-free  list  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. After  all,  tobacco  farmers  are 
taxpayers,  too,  and  it  is  they  who  will 
be  paying  for  this  program  if  it  is  en- 
acted. 

Below  is  the  complete  text  of  my 
statement  to  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee: 

B4r.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportuni- 
ty to  submit  this  statement  to  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  for  consideration  during 
deliberations  on  S.  544.  the  Caribbean  Basin 
Economic  Recovery  Act.  I  am  unable  to 
present  this  statement  In  person  because 
the  Subcommittee  on  Tobacco  and  Peanuts 
Is  holding  hearings  at  this  time  to  review 
the  tobacco  price  support  program. 

tiet  me  take  this  opportunity  to  say  that 
I'm  not  opposed  to  the  Caribbean  Basin  Ini- 
tiative concept  In  its  current  form.  I  ap- 
plaud the  President's  efforts  to  economical- 
ly assist  the  Caribbean  countries.  I  am  con- 
cerned, however,  that  this  assistance  not  be 
to  the  detriment  of  American  citizens.  As 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Tobacco  and  Peanuts,  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  and  the 
representative  from  the  largest  burley  to- 
bacco-producing Congressional  District  in 
the  country,  I  am  particularly  alarmed  by 
the  potential  for  economic  harm  to  Ameri- 
ca's tobacco  producers. 

As  you  remember,  last  year,  the  Congress 
passed  the  NO  Net  Cost  Tobacco  Program 
Act.  Beginning  with  the  1982  crop,  the  to- 
bacco program  ojjerated  at  no  net  cost  to 
the  American  taxpayers,  except  for  adminis- 
trative expenses.  Any  losses  on  price  sup- 
port loans  will  be  paid  by  the  tobacco 
farmer  from  a  fimd  made  up  of  farmer  con- 
tributions. Tobacco  producers  cannot  effi- 
ciently operate  their  price  support  program 
at  no  cost  with  potential  Interference  from 
duty-free  tobacco. 

Imports  of  tobacco  have  been  increasing 
steadily  in  recent  years.  In  1972,  total  im- 
ports of  unmanufactured  tobacco  for  which 
duties  were  paid  were  229  million  pounds.  In 
1982,  that  figure  had  increased  to  376.5  mil- 
lion pounds.  With  the  duty-free  treatment 
of  tobacco  from  Caribbean  countries  as  pro- 
vided for  In  S.  544,  the  possibility  exists  for 
further  increases  in  imports. 

I  am  distressed  by  this  possibility.  If 
larger  quantities  of  cheaper,  imported  to- 
bacco begin  to  enter  this  country,  there  is 
no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  this  tobacco  will 
be  bought  instead  of  our  American-grown 
tobacco.  Let  me  set  up  a  possible  scenario. 
The  marketing  quota  for  any  particular 
year  attempts  to  forecast  the  amount  of  to- 
bacco needed  for  domestic  and  foreign  mar- 
kets, with  a  slight  carryover.  When  a  mar- 
keting quota  Is  announced  by  the  govern- 
ment, individual  farmers  are  told  how  much 
tobacco  they  will  be  allowed  to  market. 
Based  on  this  quota,  whatever  it  is  for  that 
year,  farmers  make  plans— credit  plans, 
plans  for  labor  needs,  and  so  forth.  After 
they  harvest,  the  farmers  go  to  market  ex- 
pecting some  fair  return  on  their  invest- 
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ment£,  only  to  find  out  that  the  buyers 
don't  need  quite  as  much  tobacco  as  they 
planted— either  buyers  don't  want  It  or  they 
offer  a  low  price  for  it.  Why  Has  this  hap- 
pened? 

I'll  tell  you  why— because  cheaper  tobacco 
has  become  available  and  buyers,  who  un- 
derstandably are  looking  for  the  best  price, 
are  simply  purchasing  the  cheapest  tobacco. 
Then,  if  that  home-grown  tobacco  is  not 
sold  at  auction  for  at  least  one  cent  more 
than  the  established  price  support  loan 
level,  it  goes  into  the  pool— In  other  words, 
under  loan.  The  farmer,  as  I  mentioned  ear- 
lier, is  responsible  for  any  losses  that  might 
occur  on  sale  of  this  loan  tobacco.  That's 
where  his  contribution  to  the  no  net  cost 
fund  comes  in.  If  that  loan  tobacco  can  only 
be  sold  at  a  loss,  the  farmer's  contribution 
to  the  no  net  cost  fund  Increases  the  next 
year  if  the  fund  is  not  large  enough.  Under- 
stand—at this  point,  the  imported  tobacco  is 
no  longer  duty-free.  Who  is  paying  the 
duty?  I'll  tell  you  who— the  American  tobac- 
co farmer,  that's  who! 

Tobacco  is  the  only  price  support  com- 
modity that  Is  required  by  law  to  operate  at 
no  net  cost— the  only  one.  I  think  It's  unfair 
to  threaten  the  livelihood  of  tobacco  farm- 
ers with  the  possibility  of  increased  im- 
ports—there are  plenty  of  cheap  imports  in 
the  marketplace  already.  This  added  threat 
to  their  livelihood,  on  top  of  the  existing  fi- 
nancial crisis  in  the  agricultural  sector  of 
our  economy,  is  asking  too  much  of  our 
American  tobacco  farmers.  I  think  it's  time 
to  take  a  little  better  care  of  the  American 
people  first. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  who,  whenever  the 
word  tobacco  is  mentioned,  start  talking 
about  smoking  and  health,  that  this  is  not  a 
health  issue— it  is  an  economic  issue.  Ameri- 
cans will  continue  to  smoke.  It's  a  matter  of 
whether  people  wUl  be  smoking  American 
tobacco  or  more  foreign  tobacco.  Imports  al- 
ready account  for  three-tenths  of  the  tobac- 
co in  cigarettes  produced  in  the  United 
States.  People  are  not  going  to  get  healthier 
by  smoking  Imported  tobacco  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  many  of  our  health  safe- 
guards, such  as  pesticide  restrictions,  aren't 
in  place  in  the  Caribbean  countries. 

In  February  1982,  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture Indicated  that  there  was  a  short- 
age of  burley  tobacco.  The  E>epartment  con- 
firmed this  by  raising  the  marketing  quota 
for  1982  by  3  percent.  The  burley  farmers 
responded  by  raising  a  record  crop  in  Ken- 
tucky. After  the  crop  was  ready  for  market, 
USDA  said  they  raised  too  much,  now  we 
have  a  surplus,  so  they  lowered  the  price 
support  loan  for  the  1982  crop.  Now,  even 
though  we  have  a  surplus  of  tobacco  in  our 
country,  we  are  going  to  increase  the  poten- 
tial for  more  tobacco  to  come  into  the  coun- 
try—by giving  certain  imports  duty-free 
status. 

Too  much  tobacco  drives  down  the  price. 
When  prices  are  low,  more  tobacco  goes  into 
the  pool— it's  eligible  for  price  supports. 
When  more  tobacco  goes  into  the  pool,  the 
marketing  fee  goes  up.  And  in  essence,  the 
farmers  in  my  District  pay  the  duty  on  this 
"duty-free"  tobacco. 

I  am  informed  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Special  Trade  Repre- 
sentative's office  that  the  Impact  on  Ameri- 
can tobacco  will  be  minimal,  approximately 
30  million  pounds.  If  this  is  the  case,  if  so 
little  tobacco  is  expected  to  be  imi>orted 
under  this  legislation,  its  exemption  would 
not  Impact  significantly  on  the  Intent  of  the 
legislation. 

I  ask  this  Committee  to  give  careful  con- 
sideration to  the  points  I  have  raised.  The 
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exemption  of  tobacco  from  those  articles  eli- 
gible for  duty-free  entry  into  the  United 
States  is  vital  to  the  effective  operation  of 
the  no  net  cost  tobacco  program.  In  your  de- 
liberations on  ways  to  help  the  economies  of 
countries  in  the  Caribbean.  I  resp^tfully 
request  that  you  keep  In  mind  the  effect 
this  legislation  will  have  on  America's  tobac- 
co farmers.  They,  too,  pay  taxes  and  will  be 
paying  for  this  program  if  it  is  enacted. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  submit 
this  statement  for  consideration.* 


THE  75TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  NEW  YORK  COUNTY  LAW- 
YERS' ASSOCIATION 


HON.  Bni  GREEN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
Iir  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  21,  1983 

•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  recognize  the  New  York 
County  Lawyers'  Association  on  the 
75th  anniversary  of  its  date  of  incorpo- 
ration. 

The  NYCLA,  an  organization  that 
draws  membership  from  every  section 
of  the  legal  profession,  is  one  of  the 
largest  county  bar  associations  in  the 
United  States  and  has  long  held  an  im- 
portant position  of  leadership  in  New 
York  City,  the  legal  capital  of  the 
country.  The  association's  member- 
ship includes  elected  and  appointed 
government  officials,  the  judiciary  and 
court  staffs,  the  major  law  firms, 
single  practitioners  and  newly  admit- 
ted attorneys. 

Among  the  first  bar  associations  in 
the  country  to  lift  race,  sex,  and  color 
biases  from  membership  qualifica- 
tions, the  NYCLA  was  one  of  the  earli- 
est bar  association  authorities  on  pro- 
fessional ethics.  The  anniversary  of 
this  organization  marks  75  years  of 
dedication  to  the  legal  profession  and 
the  public.  It  is  with  pleasure  that  I 
bring  this  occasion  to  my  colleagues' 
attention.* 


THE  HIGHWAY  SAFETY  ACT  OF 
1983 


HON.  TOM  LANTO& 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  21,  1983 

•  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  I  am  introducing  legislation 
that  will  reduce  the  needless  slaughter 
on  our  highways  and  save  tens  of 
thousands  of  innocent  lives  over  the 
next  few  years. 

The  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1983  is  a 
comprehensive  piece  of  legislation 
that  attaclu  the  causes  of  death  and 
destruction  caused  by  traffic  accidents 
on  two  levels. 

First,  it  is  a  bill  to  set  safety  stand- 
ards for  vehicles,  to  make  certain  the 
cars  we  drive  will  be  better  able  to  pro- 
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tect  us  in  case  of  an  accident.  Among 
other  requirements,  this  bill  would  re- 
instate the  5-mile-per-hour  bumper 
standard  for  cars  manufactured  on  or 
after  September  1,  1984.  It  will  require 
all  manufacturers  to  install  airbags  in 
all  automobiles  made  on  or  after  Sep- 
tember 1,  1985,  and  it  would  require 
high-mounted  rear  stoplamps  on  cars 
made  on  or  after  September  1,  1984. 
These  staniBards  and  devices,  along 
with  others  in  the  bill,  have  been 
shown  by  research  to  be  effective  in 
saving  lives,  and  it  is  time  they  were 
implemented. 

Second,  the  bill  is  a  preventive  meas- 
ure aimed  at  that  segment  of  the  pop- 
ulation which  causes  more  than  its 
share  of  injuries— teenagers  who  have 
been  drinking.  The  crucial  section  of 
the  bill  would  encourage  States  to 
adopt  a  minimum  drinking  age  of  21 
years,  while  providing  grants  for  auto 
safety  to  those  SUtes  which  already 
enforce  that  age  limit.  It  woiUd  ask 
States  as  well  to  enforce  more  vigor- 
ously laws  against  drunk  and  drugged 
drivers  by  making  those  States  eligible 
for  Federal  grants. 

The  slaughter  on  our  highways  must 
stop.  Forty-five  thousand  lives  each 
year  are  lost,  not  from  war,  but  from 
death  on  our  roads.  This  bill  fulfills 
one  of  the  highest  purposes  a  govern- 
ment can  achieve— it  will  save  lives  of 
its  citizens.* 


FOR  THE  CATHOLIC  BISHOPS— 
THE  FULL  IMPLICATION 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF  GEORGIA 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  AprU  21,  1983 
•  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
several  weeks  now,  material  has  been 
puring  into  my  office  from  all  over 
these  United  States  on  the  matter  of 
the  nuclear  freeze.  It  appears  that  a 
very  severe  conflict  exists  between 
those  who  would  surrender  to  the 
forces  here  on  Earth  that  directly  rep- 
resent Satan,  and  those  who  would 
keep  God's  law  and  fight  for  what  is 
right  and  just. 

In  Massachusetts,  there  exists  a 
group  that  calls  themselves.  Catholic 
Laymen  for  a  Just  Peace.  They  recent- 
ly published  sm  "Open  Letter  to 
Catholic  Bishops,"  seriously  question- 
ing the  November  1982  proposed  pas- 
toral letter  on  war,  armaments  and 
peace. 

Yesterday,  I  shared  with  my  col- 
leagues an  article  by  John  Snyder 
titled  'Misled  Church  Leaders." 
Today,  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  the  letter  from  the  Catholic 
Laymen  for  a  Just  Peace.  For  Mem- 
bers of  this  body,  this  letter  not  only 
questions  the  moral  question  of  the 
"better  Red  than  dead"  syndrome,  but 
more  important,  questions  the  activi- 
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ties  of  those  who  advocate  and  vote 
for  the  United  Nations,  for  technology 
transfer  to  the  Soviet  Union,  against 
the  defense  of  these  United  States, 
and  top  it  all  off  by  supporting  the  ar- 
bitrary one-sided  unilateral  disarma- 
ment of  these  United  States.  They  call 
it  the  nuclear  freeze.  And  I  think  it  no 
mistake  that  the  saying  aroimd  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  these  days  Is:  "Let  those 
who  sold  out  Vietnam— now  give  you 
the  Nuclear  Freeze." 

"An  Open  Letter  ...  To  Each  Of 
The  Catholic  Bishops"  follows: 
An  Open  Lettkr  ...  To  Each  Of  The 
Catholic  Bishops 

Your  Excellency:  We  have  read  the  No- 
vember 1982  Proposed  Pastoral  Letter  On 
War,  Armaments  and  Peace.  As  Catholic 
laymen,  we  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that 
there  has  been  no  decisive  repudiation  of 
both  the  Letter  and  those  who  are  responsi- 
ble for  its  composition. 

Our  purpose  in  writing  this  Open  Letter  is 
to  ask  each  Catholic  Bishop  to  consider 
carefully  what  has  been  proposed  in  his 
name.  In  our  considered  opinion,  neither  a 
Catholic  nor  a  patriotic  American  should 
have  anything  to  do  with  this  document. 

It  is,  of  course,  perfectly  proper  for  spirit- 
ual leaders  to  publish  carefully  drawn  guide- 
lines on  moral  Issues.  The  practice,  far  from 
earning  our  condemnation.  Is  one  which  we 
readily  applaud.  Consistent  with  our  atti- 
tude about  such  episcopal  statements,  we 
offer  some  recommendations  for  Inclusion 
In  any  future  Pastoral  Letter  which  address- 
es the  subject  matter  of  the  proposal  of  No- 
vember 1982. 

ANTI-NUCLEAR  HYSTERIA  LEADS  TO  BLASPHEMY 

The  letter  states:  "Today,  the  destructive 
potential  of  the  nuclear  powers  threatens 
the  sovereignty  of  God  over  the  world  he 
has  brought  into  being." 

This  statement  Is  a  prime  example  of  the 
excesses  that  have  been  stimulated  by  anti- 
nuclear  hysteria.  As  terrible  as  nuclear  war 
might  Indeed  be.  it  is  pure  myth  to  hold 
that  civilization  would  be  terminated  in  its 
aftermath.  Such  excesses  lead  to  the  errone- 
ous and  dangerous  conclusion  that  defense 
against  nuclear  sabrerattllng  is  pointless,  or 
even  morally  wrong. 

It  is  bad  enough  that  this  Letter  perpet- 
uates and  dignifies  these  grossly  exaggerat- 
ed fears.  But  to  enlarge  them  by  stating 
that  anything,  nuclear  weaponry  included, 
'threatens  the  sovereignty  of  God  over  the 
world"  is  far  worse. 

Is  this  not  blasphemy?  How  can  the  God 
Who  created  both  nuclear  power  and  the 
world  now  find  the  one  threatening  His  sov- 
ereignty over  the  other?  Have  nuclear  weap- 
ons become  a  newer  and  more  powerful  god? 

Yes.  the  destructive  power  of  nuclear 
weaponry  is  frightening.  But  to  God?  The 
kind  of  thinking  which  produces  such  falla- 
cious notions  about  God  and  about  weapons 
permeates  the  entire  Letter.  It  is  unworthy 
of  our  Faith  and  deserves  no  support  what- 
soever. Rather,  it  should  be  chaUenged  and 
repudiated. 

PACIFISM  WOT  A  CHRISTIAN  PRINCIPLE 

We  fear  the  Letter  carries  the  strong  Im- 
plication that  Christ  was  a  political  pacifist 
and  that  His  followers  should  likewise  be  so 
disposed.  Christ  clearly  was  not  a  pacifist. 
The  peace  He  so  often  discussed  was  not 
worldly  peace  but  peace  on  earth  to  the 
souls  of  men  of  good  will  and  eternal  peace 
in  heaven.  Yet  the  Letter  employs  numer- 
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ous  scriptural  passages  to  suggest  that  He 
sought  merely  a  peace  of  this  world. 

What  ever  happened  to  the  "Church  Mili- 
tant" to  which  we  are  supposed  to  belong? 
Christ's  message  clearly  teaches  that,  in  de-  ^ 
fense  of  truth  and  In  response  to  injustice, 
men  will  Indeed  by  called  upon  to  fight  and 
to  suffer.  Is  this  not  what  He  meant  when 
He  said:  "Do  not  think  that  I  came  to  send 
peace  upon  the  earth:  I  came  not  to  send 
peace  but  the  sword"  (Mt.  10:34)?  And,  even 
If  heroic  sanctity  can  lead  some  to  suffer 
great  injustice  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  no  one 
should  be  Induced  to  acquiesce  supinely  to 
injustice  out  of  fear  of  man. 

Christ  the  man  Is  also  Christ  the  eternal 
God.  He  divine  nature  wills  the  violence  of 
hurricanes,  floods  and  other  natural  disas- 
ters. Further,  it  is  He  who  wills  that  each  of 
us  must  die.  These  are  hardly  the  products 
of  the  will  of  a  pacifist.  To  suggest,  as  the 
Letter  does,  that  Christ  advocated  pacifism 
Is  to  separate  falsely  His  two  natures,  and 
then  to  distort  His  human  nature. 

The  Letter  sUtes:  "In  all  of  his  suffering, 
as  In  all  of  his  life  and  ministry,  Jesus  re- 
fused to  defend  himself  with  force  or  with 
violence."  What  about  a  furious  Christ  de- 
fending "My  house"  by  driving  the  money 
changers  out  of  the  temple? 

Nowhere  does  the  Letter  make  any  dis- 
tinction between  Christ  fulfilling  the  role  of 
sacrificial  lamb  and  His  teaching  us  how  to 
live.  Yes,  He  refused  to  respond  physically 
to  the  torture  and  death  He  willingly  suf- 
fered for  the  redemption  of  mankind.  But 
He  does  not  demand  that  men  should  never 
rise  to  the  defense  of  a  just  cause.  If  He  did. 
then  we  must  condemn  the  Popes  who  au- 
thorized the  Crusades,  the  warriors  who 
fought  in  them.  St.  Joan  of  Arc  who  led  an 
army  into  battle,  and  so  any  more. 

On  the  matter  of  pacifism,  we  must  never 
forget  that  God  has  placed  some  of  us  in  a 
position  of  responsibility  for  the  lives  and 
well-being  of  others.  If  a  Bishop  wishes  to 
refuse  to  fight  against  the  oppression  and 
injustice  of  another,  he  may  possibly  con- 
sign himself  alone  to  slavery.  But  what  of 
his  flock?  Or,  what  of  the  father  of  small 
children,  the  husband  of  a  gentle  woman,  or 
a  son  with  aged  and  dependent  parents?  Not 
to  fight  for  the  spiritual  and  temporal  well- 
being  of  those  who  are  dependent  is  a  sinful 
shirking  of  responsibility.  Yet  this  Letter 
encourages  such  shirking  by  encouraging  a 
pacifist  mentality. 

AGREEMENTS  WITH  COMMUNISTS 

The  Letter  sUtes:  "We  emphasize  the 
need  for  agreements  among  the  great 
powers,  and  particularly  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union." 

Further,  we  read:    "Examples  (of  agree- 
ments already  concluded)  are  the  various      ( 
test  ban  treaties,  treaties  banning  nuclear 
explosions  in  space  and  under  the  sea.  and 
the  two  SALT  agreements." 

Over   the   past   fifty    years,   the   United 
States  has  entered  into  scores  of  agreements 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  But  the  Soviets  have 
broken  virtually  all  of  them— to  Soviet  ad- . 
vantage.  They  broke  the  highly  publicized 
test  ban  treaty  concluded  by  President  Ken- 
nedy with  a  spectacular  series  of  nuclear  ex-  • 
plosions.  They  broke  SALT  I  by  concealing 
missile  silos,  hiding  nuclear-armed  subma- 
rines and  developing  an  anti-ballistic  mis- 
sUe.  SALT  II,  never  ratified  by  the  U.S. ' 
Senate  but  nevertheless  adhered  to  by  the 
U.S.    government    was    broken    when    the 
U.S.S.R.  deployed  200  SS-16  ICBMs  pointed 
at  the  free  world. 
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The  only  advanU«e  gained  by  signing 
agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union  is  gained 
by  the  Kremlin.  As  a  restilt  of  the  succes- 
sion of  arms  control  agreements  which  the 
Letter  holds  up  as  examples  of  progress,  the 
United  States  has  become  relatively  weaker 
and  the  Soviet  Union  has  become  stronger. 
Any  suggestion  that  our  nation  enter  into 
more  agreements  and  conduct  more  negotia- 
tions with  such  a  lying  regime  is  both  naive 
and  dangerous.  If  continued,  the  process 
may  Indeed  help  to  avoid  war  but  it  will  un- 
doubtedly also  Invite  surrender. 

THE  CODLESS  niflTED  NATIONS 

The  Letter  states:  "The  missing  element 
of  world  order  today  is  the  absence  of  a 
properly  constituted  political  authority  with 
the  capacity  to  shape  our  material  interde- 
pendence in  the  diriection  of  moral  interde- 
pendence." 

Further,  the  Letter  adds:  ".  .  .  we  urge  a 
more  supportive  role  for  the  United  States 
in  the  United  Nations.  The  factual  interde- 
pendence of  the  world  requires  new  struc- 
tures of  cooperation.  The  United  States 
helped  to  found  the  United  Nations:  we 
should  renew  a  positive  creative  role  in  its 
life  today." 

The  Letter  bulges  with  attacks  on  the  na- 
tional sovereignty  of  the  United  States,  as  if 
the  very  existence  of  our  free  and  independ- 
ent nation  were  the  cause  of  bringing  the 
world  to  the  brink  of  nuclear  war.  But  is  it 
not  the  aggression  of  the  Soviet  Union 
which  is  menacing  both  the  world  and  our- 
selves? This  consummately  evil  regime  has 
conquered  all  of  Eastern  Europe,  implanted 
history's  bloodiest  tyranny  in  China,  spon- 
sored revolution  and  turmoil  throughout 
Africa  and  Latin  America,  invaded  Afghani- 
stan, suppressed  even  a  glimmer  of  hope  for 
freedom  in  Poland,  and  even  inflicted  near 
mortal  wounds  on  Pope  John  F>aul  II.  Why 
attack  the  independence  of  the  United 
SUtes? 

The  Godless  United  Nations  has  t>ecome 
recognized  by  many  of  its  former  champions 
as  a  Soviet-dominated.  anti-American  forum 
for  propaganda  and  subversion.  Only  a  few 
years  after  he  voted  for  our  nation's  entry 
into  the  organization,  the  late  Senator 
Robert  Taft  announced  deep  regret  for  his 
vote  and  concluded:  "The  UN  is  a  trap;  let's 
go  it  alone!"  The  abundance  of  evidence  to 
support  the  wisdom  of  his  conclusion  should 
not  be  overlooked  by  leading  Church 
spokesmen. 

The  United  Nations  is  fundamentally 
flawed.  It  is  a  house  built  on  sand,  not  on 
Ood's  law  or  even  with  a  recognition  of  His 
existence.  Why  is  it  not  obvious  to  Catholic 
Bishops  that  the  U.N.  places  supremacy  of 
the  state  above  both  God  and  man?  Far 
from  supporting  it  and  urging  additional 
backing  from  the  United  States,  a  better 
suggestion  would  be  that  the  United  States 
honor  its  own  identify  "under  God"  and 
withdraw  from  the  organization.  Then,  the 
creation  of  a  league  of  free  nations  repre- 
sented by  men  of  honor  could  reasonably  be 
entertained. 

ARMING  TRB  SOVIETS? 

There  is  no  mention  anywhere  in  the 
Letter  of  the  disgraceful  policies  of  succes- 
sive Administrations  which  have  tolerated 
and  even  encouraged  the  transfer  of  equip- 
ment, technology  and  money  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  Communist  nations.  Early 
in  1982.  Senator  William  Armstrong  of  Colo- 
rado spoke  out  about  this  sordid  business. 
He  said  in  part:  "In  the  last  ten  years  alone, 
the  United  States  and  other  Western  na- 
tions have  sold  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
satellites  more  than  $50  billion  worth  of  so- 
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phisticated  technical  equipment  the  Com- 
munists could  not  produce  for  themselves. 
TTiU  eifuipment  has  been  used  to  produce 
nuclear  mUsiUa  .  .  .  ."(Emphasis  ours.) 

It  is  today,  and  always  has  been,  morally 
indefensible  to  give  anything  at  all  to  mur- 
derous Communist  tyrants.  No  one  ever 
helped  a  victim  of  Communist  oppression  by 
supplying  his  captors  the  wherewithal  to 
sustain  totalitarian  power.  And  no  one 
should  be  deluded  into  thinking  that  ship- 
ments to  Communist  nations  of  anything, 
even  of  food,  ever  reach  the  people  except 
through  the  government  which  then  uses 
whatever  is  provided  to  maintain  its  control 
and  to  advance  its  evil  designs. 

But  the  flow  of  goods  from  West  to  East 
has  become  such  a  flood  that  the  parts  and 
technology  to  produce  nuclear  missiles  are 
now  included.  One  way  to  reduce  nuclear 
war  becomes  obvious:  Stop  the  West  from 
giving  the  Soviet  Union  the  capability  to 
threaten  one.  That  the  Bishops  of  America 
could  overlook  such  a  dramatically  relevant 
consideration  in  their  Letter  disqualifies 
them  as  reliable  assessors  of  modem  politi- 
cal and  moral  realities. 

AREN'T  WEAPONS  MORALLY  NEUTRAL? 

War  in  and  of  itself  is  only  a  physical  evil 
no  matter  how  destructive  it  might  be.  But 
the  principle  at  stake  is  often  a  moral  evil, 
and  a  moral  pvil  Is  greater  than  a  physical 
evil.  It  is,  for  instance,  better  to  fight  than 
to  be  slaughtered.  It  is  also  better  to  fight 
than  to  allow  oneself,  one's  children,  or 
one's  nation  to  be  forced  to  deny  God  or 
worship  idols. 

Because  the  mere  possession  of  nuclear 
weapons  by  the  United  States  is  a  strong  de- 
terrent to  nuclear  attack,  and  because  their 
limited  use  could  indeed  stop  an  enemy  ad- 
vance, these  weapons  are  not  evil  In  them- 
selves but  are  morally  neutral.  How  they  are 
used  should  be  the  subject  of  any  discussion 
having  to  do  with  morality.  But  the  Letter 
has  condemned  all  use.  implicity  even  the 
threat  to  use  them  defensively.  Do  the  Bish- 
ops seriously  expect  that  the  leaders  of  the 
Soviet  Union  will  also  abide  by  their  moral 
strictures? 

WON'T  NUCLEAR  FREEZE  HARM  U.S.? 

History  teaches  us  that  several  "ultimate" 
weapons  had  led  some  to  the  conclusion 
that  war  had  become  unthinkable.  When, 
for  Instance,  the  crossbow  was  invented, 
such  was  the  case.  But  counter  weapons 
were  developed  and  tyrants  were  once  again 
restrainable. 

In  later  years,  similar  argtmients  were 
voiced  when  gunpowder  and  the  airplane 
were  invented.  But,  again,  more  counter 
weapons  for  defense  were  produced  and  the 
fear  that  a  few  could  rule  all  disappeared. 

Now,  the  nuclear  bomb  is  in  our  midst. 
Like  the  other  supposedly  ultimate  weapons 
of  history,  there  is  no  likelihood  that  it  will 
be  disinvented.  Nor  is  there  any  way  to 
outlaw  its  use,  especially  such  use  by  the 
proven  liars  and  murderers  in  the  Kremlin. 
Therefore,  it  becomes  both  a  wise  and  moral 
course  to  find  a  counter  weapon  which  will 
render  the  nuclear  bomb  ineffective. 

In  April  1982,  after  noting  that  agree- 
ments made  with  the  Soviet  Union  had  al- 
ready left  the  United  States  in  an  inferior 
military  position,  nuclear  scientist  Dr. 
Edward  Teller  addressed  the  need  for  such  a 
counter  weapon.  He  wrote:  "In  the  last  few 
years,  there  has  been  an  accelerating  trend 
of  finding  and  developing  weapons— many 
of  them  nuclear  in  nature— which  could 
blunt  and  conceivably  even  stop  a  nuclear 
attack.  A  deep  freeze  on  nuclear  arms  will 
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leave  us  (the  United  States)  in  a  hopeless 
situation." 

The  proposed  Pastoral  letter  offered  by 
the  Bishops  of  the  United  States  In  Novem- 
ber 1982  reconmiends  the  type  of  freeze  on 
the  development  and  testing  of  nuclear 
weapons  which  will  lock  America  into  this 
"hopeless  situation."  How  many  Bishops,  in 
whose  name  only  a  few  are  spealdng,  have 
considered  this  startling  aspect  of  their  pro- 
posal? 

WBT  NOT  RECOMMEND? 

Any  Bishop  who  wishes  to  champion  a 
moral  cause  relative  to  war,  armaments  and 
peace  has  an  abundance  of  matters  to  ad- 
dress. He  could: 

1.  Condemn  aggression  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  satellites. 

2.  Condemn  the  practice  by  the  West,  and 
est>ecially  by  the  United  States,  of  supplying 
equipment,  technology  and  money  to  any 
Communist  state. 

3.  Urge  an  end  to  compromising  the  legiti- 
mate interests  of  the  United  States  and 
many  other  nations  which  results  from 
agreements,  pacts  and  treaties  entered  into 
with  the  proven  liars  and  double-dealing 
thugs  who  rule  Communist  nations. 

4.  Condemn  U.S.  defense  policies  which 
are  based  on  holding  civilian  populations 
hostage  (the  Mutual  Assured  Destruction 
policy  for  one).  At  the  same  time,  urge  the 
development  of  anti-weapon  weapons  and 
technology  which  could  counter  the  poten- 
tial destniciiveness  of  nuclear  weapons 
without  involving  vast  nimibers  of  human 
beings. 

5.  Urge  American  leaders  to  reassess  our 
nation's  commitment  to  the  Communist- 
dominated  United  Nations. 

WISDOM  OF  POPE  pros  XI 

Over  forty  years  ago.  Pope  Pius  XI  de- 
clared in  his  encyclical  Divini  RedemptorU 
("On  Atheistic  Communism")  that  a  world 
characterized  by  justice  and  charity  can 
only  be  "built  on  solidly  Christian  founda- 
tions." The  wisdom  of  his  teaching  leaves  no 
room  for  the  Godless  United  Nations;  nor 
does  it  allow  for  negotiations  with  Commu- 
nists, supplying  Communists  or  shutting 
one's  eyes  to  their  unremitting  march 
toward  world  domination. 

In  summary,  this  Pope  condemned  the 
legacy  of  Marx,  Lenin  and  Stalin  in  terms 
that  ought  to  be  given  as  much  prominence 
today  as  when  he  wrote  them  in  1937:  ".  .  . 
Communism  is  intrinsically  evil,  and  no  one 
who  would  save  Christian  civilization  may 
collaborate  with  it  in  any  undertaking  what- 
soever." 

Is  there  no  Bishop  in  America  today  to 
echo  this  wisdom?  Would  any  dare  suggest 
that  Pope  Pius  XI  had  committed  an  error 
in  this  moral  teaching,  or  that  his  condem- 
nation no  longer  has  any  moral  force?  Are 
we  in  such  a  sorry  state  that  the  leadership 
of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  SUtes 
chooses  to  collaborate  by  compromising 
with  evil  and  urges  others  to  do  the  same? 

As  spokesmen  for  a  group  of  Catholic 
laymen,  we  beg  each  Bishop  in  our  nation  to 
give  us  better  leadership  and  to  stand  for 
enduring  principles.  Repudiation  of  the  No- 
vember 1982  Proposed  Pastoral  Letter 
would  be  an  excellent  beginning. 

May  we  hear  from  you?  Be  assured  of  our 
prayers  for  yourself,  for  our  beloved  Church 
and  for  our  beleaguered  nation. 
Sincerely, 

James  P.  Quinlan, 

Co-Chairman. 
John  F.  Colby, 
Co-Chairman, 
Catholic     Laymen 
For  A  Just  Peace.  • 
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NEW  YORK  COUNTY  LAWYERS 
ASSOCIATION'S  75TH  ANNIVER- 
SARY   

HON.  TED  WEISS 

or  NEW  YORK 
VS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATTVBS 

Thursday.  April  21,  1983 
•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  on 
the  occasion  of  their  75th  anniversary, 
I   rise   to   commend   the   New   York 
County  Lawyer's  Association 

(NYCLA).  I  am  proud  to  be  a  member 
of  this  progressive  service-oriented  as- 
soc  i  ttt'.ion. 

One  of  the  largest  county  bar  asso- 
ciations in  the  United  Stotes,  the  New 
York  County  Lawyer's  Association  has 
used  its  leadership  position  to  set  ethi- 
cal and  legal  precedents.  NYCLA  was 
among  the  first  bar  associations  in  the 
country  to  open  membership  to  all  at- 
torneys, regardless  of  race  or  sex,  and 
was  one  of  the  earliest  bar  association 
authorities  on  professional  ethics. 
Recommendations  made  by  the 
NYCLA's  65  committees  have  been 
adopted  by  New  York  SUte  courts  and 
have  resulted  in  hearings  by  the 
House  Rules  Committee. 

The  New  York  County  Lawyer's  As- 
sociation reaches  out  to  young,  newly 
admitted  attorneys.  Its  Practical  Legal 
Education  series  offers  basic  courses  as 
well  as  specifics  such  as  taxation  prac- 
tice and  famUy  law.  Through  its  Prac- 
tical Legal  Education  series,  the  New 
York  Lawyer's  Association  gives  young 
attorneys  pragmatic  exposure  to  legal 
practices  and  procedures. 

The  New  York  County  Lawyer's  As- 
sociation has  met  Its  obligations  to  the 
pubUc  and  the  legal  community  for 
three-quarters  of  a  century.  I  am 
proud  to  bring  its  record  of  service  and 
achievement  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.* 


MAKING  FAMILIES  PAY  FOR 
NURSING  HOME  CARE— OR 
HELP  THEM  PAY  FOR  HOME 
CARE  

HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  21,  1983 


•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 3,  I  reintroduced  legislation  which 
would  provide  a  tax  credit  to  families 
who  care  for  elderly  family  members 
at  home.  This  bill.  H.R.  76.  would 
both  assist  elderly  citizens  In  averting 
unnecessary  or  forced  Institutionaliza- 
tion In  long-term  care  faculties  or  hos- 
pitals and  help  famUles  with  a  $500 
tex  credit  to  ease  the  financial  respon- 
slbUlty  of  such  care.  WhUe  measures 
such  as  H.R.  76  have  been  Introduced 
In  the  past  at  a  time  when  we  are  seek- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ing  to  curb  health  care  costs.  I  believe 
that  such  a  proposal  must  be  seriously 
reexamined  in  light  of  the  recent 
policy  announced  by  the  Health  Care 
Financing  Administration  which 
would  permit  States  to  require  adult 
children  of  nursing  home  residents  to 
contribute  to  the  financial  support  of 
their  relatives  as  a  back-door  means  of 
cutting  medicaid  costs. 

At  present,  medicaid  is  the  largest 
single  Government  provider  of  long- 
term  care  services— over  one-half  the 
national  bill  as  compared  to  1.3  per- 
cent being  paid  for  by  private  Insur- 
ance and  2  percent  by  medicare.  When 
one  considers  that  there  are  now  over 
1  million  residents  of  nursing  homes 
who  use  medicaid  to  pay  for  their 
health  care,  we  must  recognize  that  we 
are  talking  about  a  significant  portion 
of  our  dependent  elderly  population. 

In  addition,  there  has  been  a  dra- 
matic growth  In  nursing  home  care 
costs.  especiaUy  after  1972  when  Inter- 
mediate care  faculty   treatment  was 
added  to  the  benefit  package.  By  1975. 
this  change  alone  resulted  in  ICF  care 
exceeding  skilled  nursing  care  and  a 
concurrent  doubling  of  the  medicaid 
long-term  care  biU  by  over  100  percent 
to  $4.3  bUllon.  Today,  medicaid  ex- 
penditures have  again  doubled  since 
1975  as  a  result  of  a  number  of  added 
factors:  The  rising  costs  of  care  which 
is  disproportionate  when  compared  to 
the  growth  of  recipients;  elimination 
of  provisions  for  famUy  supplementa- 
tion of  nursing  home  payments  and 
SSI  provisions  which  reduce  benefits 
to  beneficiaries  living  with  each  other, 
creating  a  situation  where  a  famUy 
may  be  better  off  flnanclaUy  by  plac- 
ing a  disabled  member  in  a  nursing 
home. 

There  is  a  belief  on  the  part  of  the 
current  administration  that  entitle- 
ment to  medicaid  nursing  home  bene- 
fits has  Increased  the  use  of  such  serv- 
ices and  a  subsequent  rise  in  Federal 
spending.  There  is  further  belief  that 
famUles  have  transferred  their  assets 
to  render  themselves  eUglble  for  this 
benefit  and  that  lack  of  requirements 
for  famUy  financial  participation  has 
served  as  an  Incentive  to  Institutional 
placement.  Requiring  some  form  of 
famUy  responslbUlty  is  seen  as  a  way 
to  reduce  nursing  home  placement  and 
to  provide  for  cost-sharing  by  those 
famlUes  who  can  afford  to  contribute 
to  such  care. 

There  are  a  number  of  problems  as- 
sociated with  such  a  policy.  First,  no 
research  has  Indicated  that  Imposing 
means  tests  upon  famUles  of  institu- 
tlonaUzed  adults  wlU  yield  additional 
large  simis  of  money.  Second,  devices 
to  make  famUles  pay.  such  as  lien  laws 
could  have  substantial  negative  conse- 
quences such  as  forcing  the  elderly 
forego  health  care  altogether. 

Finally,  we  have  not  seen  a  defini- 
tion of  "adult  chUd"  by  HCFA  and  It 
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should  be  pointed  out  that  22  percent 
or  286.000  of  our  1.3  million  nursing 
home  residents  are  85  years  of  age  and 
older.  This  could  in  fact  mean  that  the 
"adult  chUd"  referred  to  by  HCFA  is 
not  a  mUddle-aged  son  or  daughter 
Uving  in  ^suburbia  with  three  children, 
two  cars,  and  a  home.  The  "adult  chU- 
dren"  of  this  segment  of  the  nursing 
home  population  could  be  weU  Into 
their  sixties— and  lacking  the  same  fi- 
nancial resources  as  their  parents  if 
they  are  at  or  near  retirement. 

A  1980  study  by  HCFA  of  this  issue 
noted: 

Some  3.6  to  7.8  million  individuals  may  be 
receiving  services  from  family  or  friends  or 
may  be  in  need  of  such  services  but  are 
making  do  on  their  own. 

The  study  concludes  that  between  60 
and  85  percent  of  aU  disabled  or  im- 
paired persons  are  helped  by  the 
family  in  some  significant  way. 

The  only  way  that  imposing  such  a 
famUlal  responslbUlty  requirement 
upon  the  medicaid  program  would  be 
to  couple  this  requirement  with  modi- 
fications that  aUow  the  famUy  alterna- 
tives to  paying  for  nursing  home  care. 
I  believe  that  passage  of  KM.  76. 
would  be  an  incentive  for  families  to 
assiune  a  greater  responsibility  for  the 
elderly  and  would,  in  turn,  help  abate 
rising  health  care  costs. 


As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Hiunan  Services  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Aging.  I  intend  to  conduct 
hearings  on  this  very  important  ques- 
tion to  examine  the  feaslblUty  of 
adopting  legislation  such  as  H.R.  76  If 
we  are,  at  the  same  time,  seriously 
seeking  to  impose  financial  obUgatlons 
upon  families  of  nursing  home  resi- 
dents.* 


VERMONTERS'  VIEWS  ON  KEY 
ISSUES  FACING  CONGRESS 

HON.  JAMES  M.  JEFFORDS 

OF  VERMONT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  21,  1983 
•  Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  tabu- 
lation  of   the   results   of  my   ninth 
annual   questionnaire   has   just   been 
completed. 

As  in  previous  years,  the  question- 
naire summarizes  the  views  of  Ver- 
monters  on  many  of  the  key  Issues  we 
face  in  Congress.  I  am.  therefore, 
eager  to  share  the  results  with  my  col- 
leagues. 

Once  again,  the  response  to  the 
questionnaire  by  Vermonters  has  been 
tremendous.  Nearly  11.000  adults 
fUled  out  the  rather  lengthy  survey 
and  returned  It  to  my  office.  I  am  con- 
tlnuaUy  Impressed  by  the  high  level  of 
participation  by  the  people  of  Ver- 
mont In  the  Issues  which  affect  aU  of 
our  lives,  and  by  the  thoughtful  care 
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which  is  evident  in  each  questionnaire 
response. 

DKriHSE  SFKHSmo 

The  first  question  asked  the  general 
views  of  Vermonters  on  the  increases 
in  defense  spending  proposed  by  the 
administration.  "Given  that  we  have 
agreed  with  our  European  allies  to  in- 
crease defense  spending  by  3  percent 
(after  inflation)  each  year,  which  of 
the  following  statements  comes  closest 
to  your  opinion?" 

The  returns  showed  deep  concerns 
that  we  are  committing  ourselves  to 
too  much,  too  fast,  in  this  crucial  area. 
The  vast  majority  said  either  that  we 
should  increase  defense  by  less  than 
the  recommended  amoimts,  keep 
spending  at  present  levels,  or  reduce  it. 
The  statements,  and  percentages  of 
Vermonters  agreeing  with-  each, 
follow: 

A.  We  should  support  the  President  fully 
In  bis  effort  to  increase  defense  spending  by 
7  to  9  percent  per  year  and  try  to  attain 
military  superiority?  (14  percent  of  Ver- 
monters agrieed.) 

B.  Increase  defense  spending  by  more 
than  3  percent  but  less  than  7  percent  per 
year.  (12  percent  of  Vermonters  agreed.) 

C.  Increase  defense  spending  by  3  percent 
a  year,  after  inflation.  (16  percent  of  Ver- 
monters agreed.) 

D.  Keep  defense  spending  even  with  infla- 
tion. (14  percent  agreed.) 

E.  Make  significant  cuts  in  defense  spend- 
ing. (44  percent  agreed.) 

Less  than  1  percent  of  those  who  returned 
questionnaires  declined  comment  on  this 
issue. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  support  for 
increased  defense  spending  has  slipped 
considerably  during  the  last  couple  of 
years. 

My  questionnaire  of  2  years  ago— the 
beginning  of  1981— asked  a  roughly 
similar  question.  At  that  time,  31  per- 
cent of  Vermonters  said  "We  must 
greately  step  up  our  national  defense 
effort  to  attain  military  superiority 
over  the  Soviet  Union,"  while  24  per- 
cent said  "We  should  significantly  in- 
crease military  spending,  although 
military  superiority  is  not  an  attain- 
able goal."  In  that  1981  survey,  31  per- 
cent said  we  should  keep  military 
spending  at  present  levels,  and  only  14 
percent  said  "We  should  reduce  mili- 
tary spending  levels." 

Even  though  the  wording  of  this 
year's  question  was  slightly  different 
the  shift  in  public  opinion  is  clearly 
evident. 


irucifAR 

The  nuclear  freeze  movement,  which 
was  to  a  large  extent  pioneered  in  Ver- 
mont, continues  to  have  extremely 
strong  public  support. 

The  issue  was  expressed  in  a  simple, 
straightforward  msnner  in  the  ques- 
tionnaire. "Do  you  favor  a  mutual 
freeze  in  the  testing,  production  and 
deplojmient  of  nuclear  weapons?"  A 
total  of  78  percent  said  "yes,"  while  21 
percent  said  "no."  Less  than  1  percent 
declined  to  express  an  opinion. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  worth  noting  that 
the  nuclear  freeze  issue  has  probably 
received  more  widespread  public  dis- 
cussion in  Vermont  than  any  other 
place  in  our  great  Nation.  It  has  been 
debated  in  the  town  meetings  of  a  ma- 
jority of  our  communities.  More  re- 
cently, it  has  been  debated  in  public 
schools  throughout  our  State.  The 
Vermont  public  has  received  as  much 
exposure  to  the  arguments  on  both 
sides  as  we  have  in  Congress. 

The  verdict  is  far  from  unanimotis. 
But  those  who  have  concluded  that 
the  United  States  should  actively 
pursue  a  mutual,  verifiable  freeze  add 
up  to  a  very  large  majority.  Congress 
should  take  heed. 

MX  MISSILE 

The  questionnaire  returns  demon- 
strate widespread  skepticism  about  the 
need  for  the  MX.  Half  said  the  project 
should  be  caUed  off  completely,  and 
most  of  the  rest  said  more  research  is 
needed  before  a  decision  is  made  for 
deployment. 

The  specific  question,  with  percent- 
age responses,  follows: 

Which  of  the  foUowing  best  describes 
your  views? 

A.  The  MX  should  be  deployed  as  soon  as 
possible,  in  a  basing  mode  that  many  ex- 
perts feel  is  survivable.  (18  percent  agreed.) 

B.  We  should  continue  to  fund  research 
on  the  MX.  but  not  produce  the  missile 
until  a  survivable  basing  mode  is  certain.  (31 
percent  agreed.) 

C.  The  MX  missile  should  be  scrapped  en- 
tirely. (50  percent  agreed.)  Again,  less  than 
1  percent  declined  to  voice  an  opinion. 

EnROPEAM  DETERSE 

Consistent  with  the  results  for  other 
defense-rated  questions,  Vermonters 
expressed  a  strong  desire  for  a  reduced 
U.S.  military  presence  in  Ehirope,  with 
insistence  that  our  allies  shoulder  a 
larger  part  of  the  burden  and  efforts 
to  negotiate  meaningful  weapons  re- 
ductions. 

The  question,  and  percentage  re- 
sponses, follow: 

Current  NATO  policy  is  to  rely  on  nuclear 
weapons  to  repel  a  conventional  weapons 
attack  on  Western  Europe.  This  policy, 
often  called  the  first  strike  scenario,  is 
based  on  the  belief  that  the  Eastern  Bloc 
has  superior  coa«'entional  weapons.  Which 
of  the  followlilg  statements  do  you  agree 
with? 

A.  Continue  to  rely  on  battlefield  nuclear 
weapons  such  as  the  neutron  shell,  and 
modernize  these  weapons.  (18  percent 
agreed.) 

B.  Increase  our  conventional  forces  in 
Europe.  (10  percent  agreed.) 

C.  Insist  that  our  NATO  allies  and  Japan 
shoulder  a  bigger  defense  burden.  (58  per- 
cent agreed.) 

D.  Negotiate  reductions  in  both  conven- 
tional and  nuclear  weapons  in  Europe  until 
parity  In  both  is  attained.  (59  percent 
agreed.) 

E.  Unilaterally  reduce  nuclear  weapons  in 
Eim)pe.  (26  percent  agreed.) 

P.  Reduce  conventional  forces  in  Europe. 
(15  percent  agreed.) 
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THE  PRBSIDEIfT'S  ECONOMIC  PEOGltAM 

Vermonters  were  asked  to  check  one 
of  three  statements,  indicating  their 
general  level  of  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment with  the  President's  economic 
policies.  The  statements,  with  percent- 
age responses,  follow: 

A.  We  are  on  the  right  track  and  should 
stay  the  course.  (16  percent  agreed.) 

B.  The  general  outlines  of  his  program  are 
sensible,  but  adjustments  are  necessary.  (41 
percent  agreed.) 

C.  The  program  is  a  failure,  and  we  need 
to  change  the  economic  course.  (40  percent 
agreed.) 

Another  3  percent  did  not  indicate  agree- 
ment with  any  of  the  three  statements. 

By  adding  together  the  responses  to 
the  first  two  statements,  a  majority  of 
Vermonters  has  indicated  that  in 
these  difficult  economic  times,  the 
Reagan  administration  is  pursuing  at 
least  the  right  general  approach. 

But  there  are  relatively  few  Ver- 
monters who  feel  that  we  in  Congress 
should  rubber  stamp,  without  ques- 
tion, every  specific  proposal  we  receive 
from  the  administration. 

ECONOMIC  PROBLEMS 

It  is  significant  to  note,  though  not 
surprising,  that  concern  over  unem- 
ployment has  heightened  greatly  this 
year. 

In  last  year's  questionnaire,  Ver- 
monters were  divided  almost  evenly  as 
to  whether  unemployment,  inflation, 
or  high  Interest  rates  represented  the 
most  serious  economic  problems  faced 
by  our  Nation. 

The  question  was  worded  slightly 
differently  this  year,  but  it  is  clear 
that  unemployment  has  become  a 
higher  priority  concern.  The  responses 
also  reflect  widespread  acloiowledg- 
ment  of  the  complexities  of  the  eco- 
nomic problems  which  exist  world- 
wide. 

The  question  asked: 

Of  the  following  economic  problems, 
which  do  you  think  is  the  most  serious? 

A.  Inflation.  (9  percent  agreed.) 

B.  High  interest  rates.  (12  percent  agreed.) 

C.  Unemployment.  (38  percent  agreed.) 

D.  Worldwide  economic  deterioration,  in- 
cluding mounting  Third  World  debt,  trade 
imbalances  and  protectionism.  (38  percent 
agreed.) 

Another  3  percent  declined  to  check  any 
of  the  four  options. 

REDUCING  THE  FEDERAL  DEFICIT 

Vermonters,  like  the  Congress,  have 
difficulty  generating  much  enthusiasm 
for  many  of  the  available  means  of  re- 
ducing the  deficit,  despite  deep  con- 
cern over  the  revenue  shortfall.  A  sub- 
stantial majority  felt  the  defense 
budget  should  be  cut.  But  no  other 
option  came  close  to  attaining  majori- 
ty support. 

The  nation's  deficit  for  Fiscal  1984  Is  pro- 
jected at  $200  billion.  What  major  steps  do 
you  think  Congress  should  take  to  reduce 
this  shortfall? 

A.  Raise  taxes.  (28  percent  agreed.) 

B.  Reduce  defense  spending.  (68  percent 
agreed.) 
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C.  Reduce  benefits  to  individuals.  (31  per- 
cent agreed.) 

D.  Reduce  payments  to  states  and  local- 
ities. (23  percent  agreed.) 

E.  None  of  the  above  U  necessary,  because 
the  problem  will  be  resolved  by  the  econom- 
ic recovery  which  Is  now  under  way.  (8  per- 
cent agreed.) 

VERMONT  WILDERNESS  AREAS 

Because  Congress  may  act  on  Ver- 
mont wilderness  legislation  during  the 
current  session,  I  felt  it  was  important 
to  determine  the  general  views  of  Ver- 
monters on  this  important,  sensitive 

issue. 

I  know  from  experience  that  emo- 
tions run  high  in  any  discussion  of  this 
subject.  The  specific  comments,  con- 
cerns, and  suggestions  of  Vermonters 
at  public  hearings  are  needed  before 
any  decisions  can  reasonably  be  made. 
But  in  general,  it  is  clear  that  a  sub- 
stantial majority  of  Vermonters  want 
us  to  pursue  this  Issue. 

The  newsletter  containing  the  ques- 
tionnaire sununarized  objectively  the 
pro  and  con  arguments,  and  asked  Ver- 
monters which  of  the  following  three 
statements  come  closest  to  their  be- 
Uefs: 

A.  No  additional  areas  of  the  Green 
MoimUin  National  Forest  should  be  desig- 
nated as  wilderness.  (22  percent  agreed.) 

B.  Only  one  of  the  six  regions  that  were 
considered  should  be  designated  as  wilder- 
ness. (9  percent  agreed.) 

C.  Two  or  more  of  the  areas  should  be  des- 
ignated as  wilderness.  (63  percent  agreed.) 

Another  6  percent  declined  to  todlcate  a 
position. 

Incidentally,  this  question  was  iden- 
tical to  one  in  my  1979  questionnaire, 
at  the  time  of  the  RARE  II  evalua- 
tions. At  that  time,  29  percent  said  no 
additional  areas  should  be  designated, 
12  percent  favored  designation  of  one 
area  only,  and  52  percent  said  two  or 
more  areas  should  be  designated.  In 
other  words,  the  overall  views  of  the 
majority  of  Vermonters  were  pro- 
wilderness  at  that  time,  and  have  since 
shifted  further  In  that  direction. 


PAY  RAISE 

A  lot  of  smart  people  advised  me 
against  soliciting  public  views  on  the 
congressional  pay  raise  which  was  ap- 
proved late  last  year.  I  did  so  anyway, 
as  a  matter  of  strong  principle.  We 
are,  after  aU,  employed  by  the  pubUc. 
It  would  be  pretty  arrogant  to  try  to 
deny  the  public  a  say  in  matters  in- 
volving our  pay  snd  benefits. 

The  question  was  divided  Into  sever- 
al parts.  First,  by  a  margin  of  66  per- 
cent to  29  percent,  Vermonters  said 
the  15  percent  pay  raise  was  inappro- 
priate. The  other  5  percent  did  not  in- 
dicate a  position. 

The  public  was,  however,  far  more 
upset  about  the  back-door  pay  raise 
adopted  by  the  Senate— the  lifting  of 
limits  on  the  nimiber  of  $2,000  speak- 
ing fees  from  special  interest  groups— 
than  the  straightforward  pay  raise  ap- 
proved by  the  House,  a  total  of  75  per- 
cent said  the  House  version  was  more 
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acceptable.  15  percent  said  the  Senate 
version  was  more  acceptable,  and  10 
percent  did  not  Indicate  a  position. 

Delving  further  Into  the  subject  of 
speaking  fees,  respondents  were  asked 
to  check  one  of  the  following  state- 
ments which  comes  closest  to  their  po- 
sitions: 

(1)  Members  of  Congress  should  not  re- 
ceive any  personal  benefit  from  speaking 
fees.  Speechmaklng  is  part  of  the  Job.  (45 
percent  agreed.)  „    ,_ 

(2)  The  $2,000  limit  per  speech  is  OK.  (12 
percent  agreed.) 

(3)  A  smaller  lee  of.  say  $500.  would  be  ac- 
cepUble.  (32  percent  agreed.) 

(4)  There  should  be  no  limit  on  special  In- 
terest speaking  fees.  Only  6  percent  agreed 
with  this  statement.  Another  5  percent  de- 
clined to  agree  with  any  of  the  statements. 

Finally,  I  asked  Vermonters  to  tell 
me  what  to  do  about  my  personal 
share  of  the  pay  raise.  A  total  of  37 
percent  said  "Refxise  to  accept  any 
personal  benefit  from  the  House- 
passed  pay  raise,"  while  54  percent 
said  "Accept  the  pay  raise."  Another  9 
percent  checked  neither  of  these  op- 
tions—in most  cases  writing  In  sepa- 
rate instructions  or  telling  me  to  use 
my  own  judgement.  My  interpretation 
of  the  results  of  this  last  question  is 
that  it  does  not  In  anyway  moderate 
the  widespread  disapproval  of  the  pay 
raise,  but  rather  that  the  situation  will 
not  be  made  right  by  one  Member  of 
Congress  turning  down  the  benefit  of 
it. 

THE  VALUE  OF  THE  QUESTIONNAIRE 

Because  of  the  high  level  of  re- 
sponse, my  annual  questionnaires  have 
proven  to  be  an  extremely  valuable 
means  of  quantifying  the  positions  of 
Vermonters  on  the  issues  we  face  In 
Washington.  The  reliability  of  the  re- 
sults has,  in  past  years,  been  verified 
by  comparisons  with  similar  results  of 
professional  polls. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  any  ques- 
tionnaire or  poll  has  inherent  limita- 
tions. It  is  impossible  to  captiu-e  all 
shades  of  individual  opinion  on  com- 
plex Issues  In  this  manner.  In  real  life, 
issues  and  viewpoints  do  not  all  fall 
Into  neat  little  categories. 

Therefore,  the  questionnaires  could 
never  serve  as  a  substitute  for  the 
himdreds  of  personal  letters,  phone 
calls,  and  visits  from  Vermonters 
coming  into  my  offices  each  week.  Nor 
can  they  ever  be  a  substitute  for  the 
personal  contact  made  possible  by  the 
community  meetings  I  hold  through- 
out the  State  at  every  opportimity. 
The  personal  insights,  expertise,  and 
experiences  of  individuals  cannot  be 
captured  in  statistical  tabulations. 

But  the  returns  are  an  extremely 
valuable  supplement  to  all  those  forms 
of  personal  contact.  There  is  no  other 
way  to  quantify  the  views  of  such  a 
large  cross  section  of  Vermonters  on 
such  a  wide  range  of  issues.  The  re- 
sults, therefore,  are  of  immense  value. 
Ultimately,  of  course,  all  of  us  in 
Congress  vote  according  to  our  con- 
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science  and  the  best  information  avail- 
able to  us.  Often,  principle  requires 
each  of  us  to  make  unpopular  deci- 
sions. But  we  cannot  do  our  jobs  prop- 
erly if  we  lose  touch  with  the  people 
we  represent.  The  questionnaire  is  one 
significant  part  of  my  efforts  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  needs,  views,  and  con- 
cerns of  Vermonters.  The  wisdom  con- 
tained within  the  results  is  well  worth 
the  attention  of  all  Members  of  this 
Chamber.* 


THE  LARGEST  COAL-EXPORTING 
CENTER 


HON.  HERBERT  H.  BATEMAN 

OP  VIRGINIA 
ni  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REPRESEMTATIVES 

TTiunday,  April  21, 1983 
•  Mi.  BATEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  Introducing— along  with  my  col- 
leagues Mr.  Whitehtjrst  and  Mr.  Sisi- 
SKT— legislation  to  authorize  the  deep- 
ening of  the  channels  of  the  port  of 
Hampton  Roads  from  45  to  55  feet. 

Hampton  Roads  is  by  far  the  largest 
coal-exporting  center  in  the  United 
States,  accounting  for  about  47  per- 
cent of  our  annual  coal  exports.  This 
port  is  being  placed  at  a  competitive 
disadvantage  on  the  world  market  by 
the  failure  to  deepen  its  channels. 

The  average  size  of  colliers  in  the 
export  trade  has  Increased  from  15.000 
tons  in  the  mid-slxtles  to  60,000  today, 
and  Is  expected  to  Increase  to  100,000 
tons  in  the  next  few  years.  This  in- 
crease in  size  has  resulted  In  sigtiifi- 
cant  shipping  cost  savings,  but  also 
limits  the  ability  of  ports  with  shal- 
lower depths  to  compete  In  the  world 
market. 

For  6  years  now  Congress  has  failed 
to  enact  legislation  to  provide  either 
the  authority  or  a  funding  mechanism 
for  port  improvements.  This  impasse 
caused  us  to  miss  a  valuable  opportu- 
nity to  expand  our  exports  during  the 
world  coal  shortage  of  1980-81.  We 
must  break  this  legislative  deadlock,  in 
order  to  Insure  that  we  do  not  miss 
any  future  opportiuiities. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  my 
colleagues  to  see  this  and  other  impor- 
tant authorizations  passed,  and  to  see 
a  mechanism  for  funding  these 
projects  enacted.* 


NATIONAL  VOLUNTEER  WEEK 

HON.  ROMANO  L  B«AZZOU 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Thursday,  April  21,  1983 
•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week.  April  17-23,  Is  National  Volun- 
teer Week— a  week  In  which  we  honor 
those  individuals  who  give  so  unself- 
ishly of  their  time,  talents,  and  ener- 
gies for  the  benefit  of  others. 
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Each  year  a?most  100  million  Ameri- 
cans are  involved  in  some  kind  of  vol- 
unteer service.  They  are  truly  one  of 
our  Nation's  greatest  resources. 

In  my  own  district  of  LouisviUe  and 
Jefferson  Coimty.  I  am  aware  of  the 
numerous  volunteers  who  give  count- 
less hours  of  service,  providing  a  tre- 
mendous boost  to  the  spirit  and  well- 
being  of  oiu-  community. 

During  this  week,  I  salute  those  vol- 
unteers in  my  community— and  across 
the  Nation— whose  dedication  and 
service  make  them  the  unsung  heroes 
of  our  day.* 


A  SYNPDELS  UPDATE 


HON.  TOM  CORCORAN 

OP  njjnots 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  21,  1983 

•  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  13,  1983,  the  Synthetic  Fuels 
Corporation  awarded  $820,750  to  the 
sponsors  of  the  First  Colony  peat-to- 
methanol  project  in  Creswell,  N.C. 
This  award  is  to  be  used  by  the  spon- 
sors not  to  construct  or  operate  a  sjm- 
thetic  fuels  plant,  but  merely  to  im- 
prove the  project's  cost  estimates  so 
that  the  SPC  can  determine  whether 
the  project  is  worthy  of  nearly  half  a 
billion  dollars  in  additional  Federal 
funding. 

What  kind  of  a  project  is  the  recipi- 
ent of  this  Government  largesse?  A  re- 
porter for  the  Chicago  Tribune,  James 
O'Shea,  took  a  look  at  First  Colony 
and  published  the  results  of  his  exami- 
nation in  the  Tribune  on  March  8. 
1983.  If  what  Mr.  O'Shea  describes  dis- 
turbs you,  please  join  those  of  us  spon- 
soring H.R.  1701,  a  bill  to  reduce  the 
fluids  available  to  the  SFC  and  to  redi- 
rect its  efforts  into  research  and  devel- 
opment rather  than  the  commercial 
projects  like  First  Colony. 
fProm  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Mar.  8, 1983] 

COWTROVERSY  SM  OLDKRS  AROUND  SYNFUKL 

Peat  Bog  Project 
(By  James  O'Shea) 

Cresweix.  N.C— a  decade  ago,  Malcolm 
McLean,  a  New  York  entrepreneur  and  ship- 
ping magnate,  bought  400.000  acres  just 
south  of  the  Great  Dismal  Swamp  near  here 
to  create  the  nation's  largest,  most  mecha- 
nized pig  farm. 

However,  when  talk  turns  to  McLean's 
land  these  days,  the  subject  isn't  pigs— it's 
peat.  By  most  accounts,  the  pig  farm  wasn't 
profitable,  and  a  group  of  influential  inves- 
tors, including  CLA  director  William  Casey, 
formed  a  private  venture  to  use  the  huge 
peat  bogs  on  McLean's  land  to  make  metha- 
nol, a  gasoline  enhancer. 

The  U.S.  Synthetic  Fuels  Corp.  [SPC],  a 
government  agency  set  up  in  1980  to  pro- 
mote America's  energy  security,  has  tenta- 
tively approved  federal  aid  and  loan  and 
price  guarantees  for  the  proposed  $576  mil- 
lion project.  If  all  goes  well,  McLean's  bogs 
will  complete  the  transition  this  year  from 
pigs  to  peat.  They  will  become  home  to  the 
Peat  Methanol  Associates  [PMA]  plant,  the 
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flagship  of  the  nation's  synthetic  fuels  pro- 
gram. 

"When  you  tell  most  people  that  you  want 
to  build  a  synthetic  fuels  plant  in  the 
middle  of  a  peat  bog.  they  think  it's  prepos- 
terous," said  Robert  Honstein.  environmen- 
tal projects  manager  for  Pittsburgh-based 
Koppers  Co.,  one  of  the  companies  involved 
in  the  deal,  "but  it  can  be  done." 

The  PMA  plant  is  one  of  several  projects 
that  have  applied  for  the  billions  of  dollars 
In  federal  aid  that  Congress  authorized  in 
1980  to  help  the  nation  sever  its  dependence 
on  OPEC  oil.  Two  Illinois  projects  are  seek- 
ing SPC  aid:  an  Allis  Chalmers  coal  gasifica- 
tion project  in  East  Alton  and  a  Mapco  Inc. 
coal-to-methanol  undertaking  in  Carmi. 

The  PMA  project,  however,  is  more  inter- 
esting and  important  for  several  reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  requesting  more 
aid— up  to  (465  million  in  loans,  price  and 
cost  guarantees— than  the  more  advanced 
SPC  projects.  Moreover,  the  PMA  project: 

Was  tentatively  approved  despite  some 
SPC  staff  reservations  about  the  prudence 
of  investing  In  peat. 

Has  a  House  Energy  and  Commerce  Inves- 
tigations Subcommittee  asldng  detailed 
questions  about  the  project,  including  why 
the  SPC  projected  price  guarantees  for 
PMA  methanol  that  are  double  the  current 
market  price.  Methanol  sells  for  50  to  75 
cents  a  gallon  on  the  open  market.  Under 
current  conditions,  if  the  PMA  plant  sold  a 
gallon  of  methanol  for  50  cents  on  the  oi>en 
market,  the  government  would  pay  It  an  ad- 
ditional 55  cents  plus  inflation,  plus  2  per- 
cent. 

Has  drawn  attention  because  of  its  back- 
ers. Backers  of  the  project  include  Casey 
and  Ford,  administration  officials,  Robert 
Fri,  a  former  head  of  the  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Agency;  Charles  Robin- 
son, a  deputy  secretary  of  state  under 
Henry  Kissinger;  Prank  Zarb,  former  ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Energy  Adminis- 
tration; and  William  Turner,  former  ambas- 
sador to  the  Organization  for  Economic  Co- 
operation and  Development. 

Robert  Roach,  who  heads  a  synthetic 
fuels  ["synfuels"  for  short]  monitoring  pro- 
gram for  the  Environmental  Policy  Insti- 
tute, said  the  proposed  project  "is  a  perfect 
example  of  what  the  synfuels  program  is  be- 
coming instead  of  what  it  started  out  to  be." 

Congress  set  up  the  SPC  to  be  the  catalyst 
for  synfuels.  It  would  issue  loan  and  price 
guarantees  backed  by  the  U.S.  Treasury  for 
synfuels  projects  that  served  the  national 
Interest.  With  guarantees  in  hand,  the 
projects  could  then  get  financing.  The  SPC 
could  issue  its  guarantees  for  up  to  75  per- 
cent of  a  plant's  cost,  and  the  sponsors 
would  have  to  come  up  with  the  other  25 
percent,  a  stake  that  would  force  companies 
to  put  up  their  own  funds  and  would  weed 
out  "pie-ln-the-sky"  projects.  The  maximum 
SFC  commitment  is  $3  billion. 

Initially,  the  SPC  projects  drew  a  lot  of  in- 
terest, especially  from  former  Energy  De- 
partment officials  such  as  Fri  and  business- 
men such  as  Jaclc  Sunderland,  a  PMA  part- 
ner and  former  McLean  business  associate. 
McLean  had  tried  several  agricultural 
projects  on  the  land  that  cost  him  $51  mil- 
lion, but  most  were  unsuccessful.  Much  of 
the  land  was  covered  with  six  feet  of  peat,  a 
spongy  organic  deposit  of  partially  decom- 
posed plant  matter  economically  unsuitable 
for  farming 

"For  a  whUe,  they  tried  grazing  cattle  on 
the  land,"  said  Derb  Carter,  a  North  Caroli- 
na enviroiunentalist  opposed  to  the  project, 
"but  they  found  out  they  needed  cattle  with 
web  feet." 
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A  solution  began  taking  shape  when  Fri 
and  Sunderland  met  on  a  synfuels  project  in 
Wyoming  and  started  comparing  notes  on 
what  was  happening  aroimd  the  country. 

Fri  learned  that  McLean  was  working  on  a 
process  to  extract  fuel-grade  peat  from  his 
land,  and,  before  long,  McLean's  First 
Colony  Farms  hired  Energy  Transition 
Corp.  (ETCO),  a  partnership  of  Fri,  Casey 
and  other  Ford  Administration  officials,  to 
do  a  feasibility  study.  The  result  was  PMA, 
the  partnership  formed  to  convert  15,000 
acres  of  McLean's  peat  bogs  into  methanol. 
From  the  outset,  the  project  was  an  ambi- 
tious one.  The  bogs  would  be  drained  of 
water  through  an  elaborate  system  of 
ditches.  The  sun  would  dry  the  peat  to  the 
proper  moisture  level,  and  big  machines 
would  scoop  it  up  for  conversion  by  a  gasifi- 
er  to  be  developed  by  Koppers.  In  its  initial 
plan,  the  plant  would  consume  633.000  tons 
of  peat  a  year  to  make  51.3  million  gallons 
of  methanol. 

The  methanol  would  be  sold  as  an  octane 
booster  and  fuel  in  Eastern  auto  marlcets. 
To  seal  the  deal,  the  SPC  tentatively  ap- 
proved a  $366  million  loan  guarantee  for 
PB£A  plus  $99  million  in  price  guarantees 
over  20  years.  The  loan  guarantees  can  be 
swapped  for  price  guarantees  and  vice  versa, 
and  the  SFC  intends  to  share  up  to  $4.65 
million  in  design  costs  of  the  PMA  plant, 
SPC  records  say. 

If  the  plant  pans  out,  it  obviously  will  be  a 
good  deal  for  many  of  those  involved. 
McLean,  for  example,  will  get  about  $14  mil- 
lion for  his  peat  and  a  plant  site  on  his  land. 
He  also  will  get  a  royalty  of  $2  a  ton  of  fuel- 
grade  peat  plus  an  adjustment  for  inflation. 
SFC  records  indicate  that  McLean's  farm 
will  get  about  $1  million  more  in  royalties 
during  1984. 

The  best,  though,  is  yet  to  come.  Rich 
farmland  sits  beneath  the  peat,  and  when 
the  20-year  PMA  project  is  over,  McLean 
can  convert  his  land  to  agriculture.  He  al- 
ready has  a  joint  venture  with  the  Pruden- 
tial Life  Insurance  Co.  to  farm  another  por- 
tion of  his  acreage  called  "Prulean  Farms." 
The  SPC  ventuire  would  be  like  having 
someone  pay  you  to  cut  your  grass. 

ETCO  would  benefit,  too.  Koppers'  Hon- 
stein said  that  ETCO  "takes  care  of  the  pol- 
itics" in  the  venture.  SFC  records  say  it 
would  get  a  7.8  percent  stake  in  the  project 
without  a  cash  contribution.  Sunderland, 
too,  would  get  a  1.9  percent  stake  without  a 
cash  contribution,  the  records  say. 

Most  of  the  front-end  private  cash  wiU  be 
put  up  by  Koppers  and  Transco  Corp.,  a 
Texas  energy  firm.  SPC  records  indicate  the 
private  investors  would  have  to  put  up  more 
than  $100  million  in  the  deal.  However,  the 
project  also  would  generate  significant  tax 
breaks.  By  getting  the  SPC  letter  of  intent 
before  tre  end  of  last  year,  PMA  qualified 
for  some  special  tax  credits  that  expired  on 
Dec.  31.  The  project  thus  gets  the  normal 
tax  credits  for  Investments  plus  the  special 
ones. 

Edward  Noble,  SFC  chairman,  said  it  is 
impossible  to  estimate  the  tax  credits  gener- 
ated by  each  $1  Invested  in  a  synfuels  plant. 
He  agreed,  though,  that  they  are  signifi- 
cant. Indeed,  SFC  records  suggest  it  would 
be  possible  for  a  company  to  get  back  much 
of  its  initial  outlay  from  the  tax  credits 
available,  especially  before  1982. 

The  PMA  deal  will  generate  a  lot  of  busi- 
ness for  Koppers,  too,  a  company  that  lost 
$38.5  million  in  1982,  mainly  because  of  its 
Investment  in  a  Richmond  Tank  Car  subsid- 
iary that  fUed  for  bankruptcy.  According  to 
SFC  records,  Koppers  is  the  general  con- 
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tractor  on  the  PMA  deal;  its  subsidiary, 
Nello  L.  Teer  Co.,  would  help  harvest  peat 
on  the  project;  and  the  PMA  project  will  use 
two  KBW  tKoppers-Babcock  and  Wilcox] 
gaslf lers,  which  cost  anywhere  from  $40  mil- 
lion to  $60  million  each,  according  to  PB4A 
officials. 

Also,  Koppers  hasn't  tested  the  gasifier  on 
a  commercial  scale.  The  PMA  plant  will  pro- 
vide that  opportunity. 

Because  Congress  exempted  the  SPC  from 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act,  PMA 
doesn't  have  to  publicly  disclose  financial 
details  that  would  allow  an  outsider  to  de- 
termine the  total  amount  of  money  PMA 
has  at  risk  in  the  deal.  Fri  said  the  partner- 
ship hadn't  made  the  figure  public,  but  he 
said  it  would  be  in  the  millions,  particularly 
once  all  costs  were  figured  in. 

Rep.  Tom  Corcoran  [R.,  111.]  a  synfuels 
critic,  said  companies  Involved  in  projecte 
often  set  up  "dummy  corporations"  with 
few  assets  for  the  projects.  "In  some  cases," 
he  said,  "[they]  serve  as  both  contractors 
and  equity  partners  so  as  to  receive  some 
return  on  the  project  regardless  of  its  out- 
come." ,j  . 

Sen.  WUliam  Proxmlre  [D.,  Wis.]  said  he 
couldn't  understand  why  the  SFC  wanted  to 
develop  the  peat  project.  "Those  price  guar- 
antees can  kill  you,"  he  said,  "but  there's  a 
lot  of  money  behind  this  and  people  with 
ties  to  a  former  adminstration.  With  so 
much  money  at  stake,  people  are  wlUing  to 
take  risks,  but  they  aren't  risking  their  own 
money;  they're  risking  the  taxpayers'." 

Fri  disagreed.  Koppers  and  the  other  part- 
ners in  PMA  have  set  up  subsidiaries  to  de- 
velop the  plant,  but  Fri  said  that  was  be- 
cause they  couldn't  commingle  the  assets  of 
parent  companies  with  the  project.  He  said 
the  ETCO  partners'  ties  to  the  government 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  tenUtive  SFC 
award.  There  is  a  strong  demand  for  metha- 
nol, he  said,  and  it  will  increase  in  the 
future.  ,    ^ 

Noble  agreed.  He  thinks  the  peat  project 
is  a  good  one.  The  plant  will  test  the  KBW 
gasifier.  If  the  machine  can  convert  peat,  it 
can  be  applied  to  coal,  he  said.  Synthetic 
fuels  are  vital  to  the  nation's  defense,  and 
the  demand  for  methanol  will  increase  in 
the  future,  according  to  Noble.  "It's  a  chlck- 
en-and-egg  situation,"  he  said,  "we  don't 
know  that  we  can  use  methanol  in  a  com- 
bustion engine  untU  we  have  a  distribution 
system  to  use  it  widely."* 
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volunteers  through  National  Volun- 
teer Week. 

Social  service  groups,  however,  are 
sustaining  severe  budget  cuts.  This  has 
resulted  in  an  overload  of  work  on  var- 
ious volunteer  groups.  More  people  are 
going  hungry;  the  imemployed  face  fi- 
nancial,  health  care,   and  emotional 
crises;  mentally  ill  people  are  living  in 
the  streets  with  nc  place  to  go.  Volun- 
teers are  an  important  supplement  to 
basic  programs  and  should  be  recog- 
nized for  their  contributions  in  diffi- 
cult times.  They  should  not,  however, 
be  relied  upon  as  the  sole  source  of 
help.  Social  service  agencies  must  bear 
the    primary    responsibility    to    help 
those  in  need,  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  not  cut  their  budgets 
to  the  point  where  they  become  crip- 
pled. This  is  unfair  to  the  agency,  to 
America's  volunteer  force,  and  to  the 
American  people.  Thank  you.« 


EFFECT  OF  H.R.  100  ON  AUTO 
RATES 


NATIONAL  VOLUNTEER  WEEK 

HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN,  JR. 

OP  CALIPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  21. 1983 
•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  use  this  op- 
portunity to  comment  on  National 
Volimteer  Week.  President  Reagan 
said  that: 

...  the  greatness  of  America  lies  In  the  in- 
genuity of  our  people,  the  strength  of  our 
institutions  and  our  willingness  to  work  to- 
gether to  meet  the  Nation's  needs. 

I  agree.  Volunteers  have  been  of 
enormous  significance  in  the  advance- 
ment of  our  country.  They  have  pro- 
vided invaluable  service,  yet  they 
rarely  receive  gratitude  for  their  work. 
I  am  happy  that  our  Nation  can  honor 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

or  NEW  jERsrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  21, 1983 
•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  is  currently  considering  the 
Nondiscrimination  in  Insurance  Act, 
H.R.  100.  This  important  legislation 
was  introduced  by  Congressman  Din- 
GELL  and  now  has  over  100  cosponsors, 
of  which  I  am  pleased  to  be  one.  The 
Subcommittee  on  Commerce,  Trans- 
portation, and  Tourism,  which  I  chair, 
has  reported  this  bill  without  amend- 
ment to  the  fuU  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee  for  further  consider- 
ation. Questions  have  been  raised  by 
various  segments  of  the  industry  re- 
garding the  cost  which  might  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  implementation  of  this 
bill.  Other  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee and  I  have  stated  our  intention  to 
consider  the  issues  raised  by  the  insur- 
ance industry  and  attempt  to  resolve 
them.  ^    ^^, 

Prior  to  the  subcommittee  vote  this 
week,  the  property  and  casualty  insur- 
ance industry  had  engaged  in  a  consid- 
erable effort  to  convince  members  of 
this  subcommittee  that  passage  of 
H.R.  100  would  cause  a  massive  shift 
in  automobile  insurance  rates  between 
young  men  and  young  women.  H.R. 
100  would,  of  course,  prohibit  rating 
persons  as  a  member  of  one  sex  or  the 
other.  They  would  have  to  be  rated  on 
other  characteristics  more  relevant  to 
the  risk  they  presented  as  individuals. 
The  General  Accounting  Office  has 
confirmed  the  results  of  a  study  by 
the  National  Insurance  Consumer  Or- 
ganization that  auto  insurance  rates 
for  women  will  not  vary  significantly 
after  the  passage  of  H.R.  100.  The  Na- 
tional Insurance  Consumer  Organiza- 
tion used  statistics  and  information 
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provided  by  the  property  and  casualty 
insurance  for  hearings  on  HJl.  100. 

The  study  assumed  that  sex  was 
abolished  as  a  rating  classification, 
and  that  mileage  driven  was  intro- 
duced as  a  factor.  Rates  paid  by 
women  did  not  vary  greatly  from  rates 
paid  today,  with  slight  increases  in 
some  cases  and  slight  decreases  in 
others. 

I  insert  the  GAO  letter  for  the  infor- 
mation of  all  Members. 

UJS.  General  AccouifTmo  OrrtCE. 

Washington,  D.C.,  April  18.  1983. 
Hon.  James  J.  Florio, 

Chairman,    Subcommittee    on    Commerce 
Transportation  abd  Tourism,  Commit- 
tee on  Enervy  and  Commerce,  House  of 
Representatives. 
Dear  Mr.  CHAiRMAir  You  requested  on 
April  7,  1983,  that  we  comment  on  the  valid- 
ity of  a  set  of  actuarial  calculations  concern- 
ing auto   insurance   performed   by   Mr.  J. 
Robert  Hunter  of  the  National  Insurance 
Consumer  Organization.  These  calculations 
are  based  upon  data  presented  by  Mr.  Galen 
Barnes,  of  the  Nation^  Association  of  Inde- 
pendent Insurers.  anA  Mr.   George  Bern- 
stein, representing  several  Insurance  compa- 
riles.  at  your  hearing  on  H.R.  100  on  Febru- 
ary 22.  1983. 

The  data  presented  by  Mr.  Bernstein  esti- 
mate the  effect  of  H.R.  100  on  auto  insur- 
ance premliuns  paid  by  young  women. 
Under  the  current  system  of  sex-distinct 
premiums,  which  would  be  prohibited  by 
H.R.  100,  women  under  the  age  of  25  gener- 
ally pay  less  than  men  of  the  same  age.  The 
data  show  current  sex-distinct  rates  for 
three  different  insurers  in  each  of  two  cities 
in  each  of  thirty-five  states,  and  compare 
them  to  the  higher  unisex  rates  that  they 
predict  under  H.R.  100. 

Mr.  Hunter  estimates  what  the  effect 
would  be  of  Introducing  mileage  as  a  rating 
factor  in  place  of  the  male-female  distinc- 
tion. Data  presented  by  Mr.  Barnes  indicate 
that  automobUe  accident  rates  vary  signifi- 
cantly with  the  number  of  miles  driven  per 
year.  Using  conventional  actuarial  tech- 
niques, Mr.  Hunter  calculates  mileage-rated 
unisex  auto  Insurance  rates  for  a  23-year-old 
principal  operator.  These  rates  show  that 
high-mileage  women  (and  men)  would  pay 
high  rates  and  that  low-mUeage  women  (and 
men)  would  pay  low  rates.  However,  accord- 
ing to  Hunter,  the  average  premium  paid  by 
23-year-old  women  under  the  mileage-rated 
unisex  rating  plan  would  be  about  the  same 
as  the  premiums  they  currently  pay  under 
sex-distinct  rates.  This  is  because,  on  aver- 
age, women  drive  fewer  miles  than  men. 

We  have  reviewed  the  general  validity  and 
appropriateness  of  the  actuarial  methodolo- 
gy employed.  We  have  also  checked  on  the 
accuracy  of  the  calculations  for  all  three 
companies  in  the  cities  of  New  York  and 
Trenton,  N  J.,  which  Mr.  Hunter  uses  as  his 
primary  illustrations.  As  agreed  with  your 
staff,  however,  we  have  not  checked  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  rate  calculations  for  all  three 
companies  in  both  cities  in  all  thirty-five 
states.  We  find  that  the  methodology  em- 
ployed in  the  calculations  provides  a  reason- 
able basis  for  Mr.  Hunter's  conclusions,  and 
that  the  calculations  are  essentially  correct 
(though  the  results  vary  slightly  depending 
upon  the  rounding  procedure  employed). 

Had  additional  daU  been  available,  Mr. 
Hunter's  results  would  have  changed  slight- 
ly, but  not  to  the  point  of  affecting  his  prin- 
cipal conclusion.  The  accident  daU  present- 
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ed  show  only  the  frequency  of  accidents  for 
various  mileage  categories.  An  Insurer  would 
normally  base  its  rates  on  claims  costs 
rather  than  accident  frequencies.  We  would 
expect,  however,  that  claims  costs  per  acci- 
dent would  be  higher  for  high-mileage  driv- 
ers. Factoring  tn  accident  severity  or  claims 
cost  would  therefore  probably  further 
reduce  the  rating  relativity  on  low-mileage 
drivers,  thus  further  reducing  average  pre- 
miums paid  by  23-year-old  women. 

While  Mr.  Hunter's  calculftUons  ahow 
little  change  in  the  average  rates  paid  by 
female  23-year-oId  principal  operators,  a 
similar  calculation  for  19-year-old  ooca«lonal 
operators  (for  which  premium  changes  are 
also  shown  in  the  Bernstein  submission) 
would  produce  somewhat  different  results. 
While  23-year-old  principal  operators  have 
about  the  same  distribution  of  annual  mile- 
ages as  drivers  generally.  19-year-old  occa- 
sional operators  drive  substantially  fewer 
miles.  Since  they  are  concentrated  in  the 
two  lowest  mileage  categories  (0-2499  miles 
t>er  year  and  2500-4999  miles  per  year),  it  is 
more  difficult  to  distinguish  high-risk  from 
low-risk  drivers  on  the  basis  of  mileage. 
However,  even  for  19-year-olds,  men  drive 
significantly  more  miles  than  women.  The 
OAO,  usiiig  Himter's  methodology,  esti- 
mates that  the  introduction  of  mileage  as  a 
rating  factor  in  a  unisex  system  would 
reduce  rates  for  19-year-old  women  some- 
what below  the  non-mileage-rated  unisex 
rates  cited  by  Bernstein.  However,  the  aver- 
age premium  paid  by  women  in  this  catego- 
ry would  still  be  approximately  10  percent 
higher  than  premiums  paid  under  the  cur- 
rent sex-distinct  system. 

Naturally,  any  calculation  of  the  type  dis- 
cussed above  can  only  be  suggestive  of  what 
rates  would  actually  be  charged.  The  mile- 
age data  used  in  these  calculations  are  ten 
years  old.  In  addition,  accident  rates  may 
not  vary  with  mileage  for  youthful  drivers 
in  the  same  way  that  they  do  for  adult  driv- 
ers, as  Hunter  assumed  in  his  methodology. 
Furthermore,  the  sample  only  includes 
tluye  companies,  so  we  cannot  say  what 
rates  would  be  charged  by  the  industry  gen- 
eraUy.  Finally.  It  may  be  difficult  to  get  reli- 
able information  from  insureds  on  the  mile- 
age they  drive  once  they  realize  that  their 
insurance  premiums  depend  on  what  they 
report. 

Despite  these  difficulties,  however,  some 
companies,  notably  Commercial  Union,  have 
introduced  unisex  auto  insurance  policies 
successfully. 

I  hope  this  letter  is  responsive  to  your  re- 
quest. If  we  can  be  of  further  assistance, 
please  call  us. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Morton  A.  Mrrras. 

£N  rector.* 


THE  LAW  OP  THE  SEA 
CONVENTION 


HON.  JACK  FIELDS 

op  TEXAS 
nr  THE  House  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  21,  1983 

•  Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
White  House  Off i(^  of  Policy  Informa- 
tion has  recently  issued  an  update  on 
the  administration's  position  and  ac- 
tions relative  to  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Treaty.  While  inserting  this  report 
into  the  record  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues  and  aU  those  who  follow 
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this  issue,  I  respectfully  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  section  of  the  report  deal- 
ing with  the  new  International  Eco- 
nomic Order,  "a  scheme  for  restruc- 
turing the  International  economy 
along  the  socialist  lines  of  the  world's 
centrally-managed  economies  and  for 
redistributing  the  world's  wealth." 

This  is  the  main  thrust  of  the  seabed 
mining  provisions  in  the  treaty,  and 
the  provisions  which  mean  everything 
to  the  so-called  Group  of  77.  It  is  also 
passing  strange  that  neither  individ- 
uals nor  groups  which  support  the 
Treaty  ever  seriously  address  this 
issue  of  the  NIEO.  Instead,  they  hide 
behind  dark  and  ominous  warnings  of 
world  chaos  unless  the  United  States 
agrees  to  the  treaty  and  pays  for  its 
implementation.  One  such  proponent 
even  worked  himself  into  such  an  irra- 
tional state  of  mind  as  to  envision  the 
absence  of  the  LOS  Treaty  leading  to 
a  nuclear  confrontation. 

Por  the  more  rational,  I  am  please  to 
present  the  statement  of  the  White 
House  on  the  subject. 

Thk  Law  op  thk  Sea  Convention 

On  December  10.  1982,  signing  ceremonies 
for  the  United  Nations  Convention  on  the 
Law  of  the  Sea  (LOS)  were  held  at  Montego 
Bay,  Jamaica.  While  117  countries  signed 
the  treaty,  the  United  States  and  46  other 
nations,  together  representing  more  than 
half  of  the  world's  ONP,  chose  not  to  sign 
the  document. 

President  Reagan  had  announced  on  July 
9.  1982,  that  the  United  SUtes  would  not 
sign.  In  making  this  statement  the  Presi- 
dent acknowledged  that  the  treaty  con- 
tained "many  positive  and  very  significant 
accomplishments,"  but  noted  that  "the  deep 
seabed  mining  part  of  the  convention  does 
not  meet  U.S.  objectives"  and  was  unaccept- 
able. 

The  Administration's  earlier  review  had 
identified  several  draft  treaty  provisions 
with  regard  to  deep  seabed  mining  that 
would  be  distinctly  harmful  to  U.S.  and 
other  countries'  interests.  Accordingly,  the 
President,  on  January  29,  1982.  made  explic- 
it six  major  U.S.  objectives  in  the  LOS 
Treaty  negotiations.  An  acceptable  treaty, 
he  said,  must: 

(1)  Not  deter  development  of  any  seabed 
mineral  resources  to  meet  national  and 
world  demands. 

(2)  Assure  national  access  to  these  re- 
sources by  current  and  future  qualified  enti- 
ties to  enhance  U.S.  security  of  supply,  to 
avoid  monopolization  of  the  resources  by 
the  operating  arm  of  the  International  Au- 
thority, and  to  promote  the  economic  devel- 
opment of  the  resources. 

(3)  Provide  a  decision-nuUdng  role  in  the 
deep  seabed  regime  that  fairly  reflects  and 
effectively  protects  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic interests  and  financial  contributions 
of  participating  states. 

(4)  Not  allow  for  amendments  to  come 
into  force  without  approval  of  the  partici- 
pating states,  including  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

(5)  Not  set  other  undesirable  precedents 
for  international  organizations. 

(6)  Be  likely  to  receive  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

At  the  President's  direction,  the  U.S. 
sought  certain  revisions  that  would  have 
brought  the  document  more  in  line  with 
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these  objectives.  Several  U.S.  allies  support- 
ed that  effort. 

However,  the  Third  World  nations  that 
dominated  the  LOS  negotiations  rejected 
the  proposed  revisions,  preventing  the  LOS 
convention  from  meeting  any  of  the  U.S.  ob- 
jectives. 

AMERICA'S  INTERESTS  AT  STAKE 

The  ability  of  the  United  SUtes  and  the 
allied  powers  to  defend  themselves  and  sus- 
tain their  economies  rests  on  assured  access 
to  several  strategic  minerals.  Among  the 
most  important  are  cobalt,  manganese  and 
nickel,  without  which  we  cannot  manufac- 
ture jet  engines  nor  produce  steel. 

Unfortunately,  the  U.S.  and  many  other 
free  world  nations,  unlike  the  U.S.S.R.,  are 
heavily  dependent  on  foreign  sources  for 
these  and  other  vital  minerals.  Many  of 
these  sources  are  uiu^liable.  The  chief  non- 
Communist  suppliers  of  manganese  and 
cobalt  include  countries  that  suffer  from  en- 
demic political  and  economic  instability.  As 
has  happened  in  the  past,  war,  a  coup,  or 
civ-  unrest  in  these  countries  could  inter- 
rupt U.S.  supplies  or  terminate  them  out- 
right. 

Moreover,  high-grade  land-based  re- 
sources continue  to  be  depleted.  The  free 
world's  known  resources  of  economically  re- 
coverable manganese,  for  instance,  may  be 
exhausted  within  thirty  years  or  less. 

One  promising  alternative  source  for  the 
future  are  minerals  on  the  ocean  floor.  Vast 
quantities  of  manganese,  cobalt,  and  other 
vital  minerals,  including  nickel  and  copper, 
are  to  be  found  beneath  the  high  seas  in  a 
variety  of  forms,  ranging  from  pebble-sized 
polymetallic  nodules  to  the  newly  discov- 
ered sulfide  deposits  and  cobalt/manganese 
crusts. 

Under  international  law,  development  of 
these  deep-ocean  minerals  is  a  freedom  of 
the  high  seas  open  to  exercise  by  any 
nation.  The  Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty  would 
eliminate  this  free  access  for  all  nations, 
and  transfer  control  of  the  ocean's  minerals 
to  an  international  authority  dominated  by 
Third  World  states,  which  are  largely  hos- 
tile to  free  market  approaches  and  to  the  In- 
terests of  the  industrialized  nations  of  the 
free  world.  Granting  them  veto  power  over 
development  of  resources  that  are  potential- 
ly valuable  to  western  economic  and  securi- 
ty interests  would  thus  be  dangerously 
short-sighted.  It  would  also  be  a  gross  per- 
version of  this  country's  original  goals  in 
the  LOS  process. 

THE  new  international  ECONOMIC  ORDER 

The  United  States  and  the  other  devel- 
oped countries  entered  into  the  LOS  negoti- 
ations primarily  to  achieve  a  balanced  and 
mutually  beneficial  resolution  of  certain  dif- 
ficult Issues  related  to  the  use  of  the  world's 
oceans.  Many  of  the  less-developed  coun- 
tries, however,  had  another  object  in  mind: 
to  use  the  LOS  process  as  a  vehicle  for  the 
mandatory  transfer  of  wealth  and  technolo- 
gy from  "have"  nations  of  the  globe  to  the 
"have  nots." 

The  LOS  sessions  were  dominated  from 
beginning  to  end  by  a  coalition  of  these  de- 
veloping states,  known  as  the  "Group  of  77" 
(which  now  number  120).  The  ultimate  aim 
of  the  Group  of  77  is  the  establishment  of  a 
New  International  Economic  Order  (NIEO). 
a  scheme  for  restructuring  the  international 
economy  along  the  socialist  lines  of  the 
world's  centrally-managed  economies  and 
for  redistributing  the  world's  wealth.  The 
LOS  treaty  is  viewed  by  the  Group  of  77  as 
a  significant  step  toward  this  end  because 


the    seabed    provisions    enshrine    several 
NIEO  principles. 

One  of  the  most  Instrumental  of  the 
NIEOs  concepts  is  the  treaty's  proclamation 
that  the  resources  of  the  deep  seabed  are 
the  "common  heritage  of  mankind."  This 
ictea,  first  propounded  in  an  address  to  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly  by  Ambassador 
Arvld  Pardo  of  MalU  in  1967,  was  later  in- 
corporated into  a  resolution  by  that  body  in 
1970.  The  U.S.  supported  that  resolution 
with  the  provision  that  it  had  no  intrinsic 
legal  meaning  and  could  acquire  substance 
only  through  a  universally  accepted  treaty. 
Short  of  that,  the  U.S.  view  has  consistently 
been  that  the  deep  seabed  Is  the  exclusive 
province  of  no  one  nation  or  group  of  na- 
tions, and  may  therefore  be  developed  by 
anyone  wilUng  to  expend  the  necessary  cap- 
ital and  assume  the  inevitable  risks  associat- 
ed with  that  development. 

Yet  the  dominant  Third  World  viewpoint 
is  Just  the  opposite:  that  the  deep  seabed  is 
the  collective  property  of  all  nations,  that 
an  international  body— which  the  Third 
World  countries  would  effectively  control- 
should  regulate  access  to  the  seabed,  and 
that  any  fruits  of  development  should  be 
distributed  to  all  countries,  regardless  of 
whoever  undertakes  the  burden  of  mining. 

These  ideas,  once  established  in  the  LOS 
convention  could  easUy  be  applied  in  other 
areas.  In  particular,  the  LOS  treaty  would 
set  a  precedent  for  further  Third  World  ef- 
forts to  dlcUte  the  use  of  resources  beyond 
national  jurisdiction,  such  as  control  of  Ant- 
arctica and  other  unclaimed  resource  de- 
positories, and,  possibly,  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  and  World  Bank. 

Concern  over  the  LOS  treaty  therefore 
transcends  the  issue  of  the  national  or  pri- 
vate right  to  mine  the  ocean  floor,  although 
that  in  itself  is  certainly  important.  In 
broader  terms,  the  question  is  whether  the 
United  States  should  endorse  an  agreement 
that,  by  its  failure  to  meet  stated  U.S.  objec- 
tives, remains  contrary  to  fundamental 
American  political  and  economic  principle 
interests. 

There  is  a  practical  side  to  this  question  as 
well.  Free-market  economies  have,  almost 
without  exception,  generated  far  higher 
standards  of  living  for  all  their  peoples  than 
have  those  rooted  in  socialist  doctrine.  Rely- 
ing on  the  discredited  centralized  economic 
control  techniques  of  the  latter  as  the  basis 
for  mining  the  minerals  of  the  seabed  would 
therefore  be  one  of  the  least  effective 
means  possible  for  promoting  global  pros- 
perity. 

how  the  "common  heritage"  would  be 

DIVIDED 


Nevertheless,  the  LOS  treaty  depends 
almost  exclusively  on  centralized  control  de- 
vices. Under  the  provisions  of  the  LOS  con- 
vention, an  International  Seabed  Authority 
(the  "Authority")  would  have  jurisdiction 
over  deep  seabed  mining.  Modeled  loosely 
on  the  United  Nations,  the  Authority  would 
consist  of  a  "supreme"  pohcy-making  As- 
sembly in  which  each  member  nation  would 
have  one  vote,  and  a  36-member  executive 
Council,  corresponding  respectively,  but 
only  roughly,  to  the  U.N.  General  Assembly 
and  the  Security  CouncU. 

Like  its  U.N.  counterpart,  the  Assembly 
would  be  dominated  by  the  Group  of  77  and 
be  heavily  influenced  by  the  Soviet  Union 
and  its  sympathizers.  It  would  in  practice  be 
another  forum  to  propagandize  against  the 
interests  of  the  industrialized  countries  and 
their  successful  economies. 

Even  more  troublesome,  the  Council  of 
the  Authority.   unUke   the  UJI.   Security 
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Council,  would  have  no  permanent  members 
and  no  Great  Power  veto,  two  devices  that 
have  repeatedly  been  used  to  protect  U.S. 
interests  in  the  United  Nations.  Most  deci- 
sions would  instead  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
consensus,  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  ma- 
jority votes,  which  the  Third  Worid  would 
have  Uttle  difficulty  mustering.  This  would 
permit  the  Group  of  77  to  effectively  block 
or  control,  and  thus  dictate,  the  terms  for 
seabed  mining  and  thereby  further  Itople- 
ment  the  NIEO. 

Mining  operations  would  be  carried  out  on 
behalf  of  the  Authority  by  a  commercial 
subsidiary  caUed  the  "Enterprise,"  for 
which  the  United  SUtes  would  pay  a  quar- 
ter of  the  massive  start-up  costs— a  share 
that  could  amount  to  $30O-»35O  million. 
The  Enterprise,  through  an  array  of  special 
privileges,  could  exercise  a  virtual  monopoly 
over  seabed  mining. 

At  the  same  time,  the  LOS  treaty  would 
place  heavy  burdens  on  any  nation  or  pri- 
vate concern  that  wanted  to  compete  with 
the  Enterprise.  A  company  wishing  to 
engage  in  deep  seabed  mining  would  have  to 
pay  the  Authority  a  license  appUcation  fee 
of  $500,000.  Yet  nothing  in  the  treaty  re- 
quires the  Authority  to  approve  the  compa- 
ny's application.  It  could  reject  the  applica- 
tion outright,  or  subject  it  to  preconditions 
either  detrimental  to  ocean  mining  or  harm- 
ful to  friends  of  the  U.S.,  such  as  a  manda- 
tory boycott  of  Israel  as  a  prerequisite  for 
mining. 

If  a  company  were  actually  awarded  a  li- 
cense, it  would  thereafter  be  required  to  pay 
an  annual  "exploration  fee"  of  $1  million. 
As  if  this  were  not  enough  to  discourage  the 
most  intrepid  entrepreneur,  the  LOS  treaty 
would  permit  the  Authority  to  restrict  com- 
panies' production  in  order  to  protect  the 
market  position  of  land-based  mineral  pro- 
ducers and  the  Enterprise,  which  is  itself 
guaranteed  a  substantial  level  of  production 
under  the  treaty. 

A  private  competitor  could  also  be  forced 
to  transfer  Ite  mining  technology  to  the  En- 
terprise or  to  developing  countries,  and 
would  be  prohibited  from  using  any  technol- 
ogy it  did  not  transfer.  Since  the  technology 
employed  in  any  large  mining  project  is 
typically  obtained  from  a  hundred  or  more 
third  parties,  companies  seeking  to  operate 
under  the  treaty  would  face  the  virtually 
impossible  task  of  either  convincing  all  such 
suppliers  to  make  their  technology  available 
to  the  Authority,  or  designing  and  assem- 
bling a  practical  mining  system  without  the 
use  of  technology  ovraed  by  these  third  par- 
ties, and  be  willing  to  transfer  such  a 
system,  upon  competion,  to  the  Enterprise. 
It  Is  therefore  unlikely  that  any  private 
mining  operation  would  be  successfully  as- 
sembled under  the  treaty.  Companies,  by 
and  large,  simply  will  not  take  such  risks 
and  make  major  investments  in  new  tech- 
nologies if  they  cannot  expect  to  receive  the 
benefits  of  doing  so.  As  a  result,  the  treaty 
most  likely  would  choke  off  the  develop- 
ment of  the  technology  necessary  to  mine 
the  seabed. 
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Another  serious  objection  to  the  treaty  is 
that  It  could  be  amended  after  20  years  by  a 
three-fourths  vote  and  ratification  by  na- 
tions party  to  the  treaty.  Thus,  if  it  ratified 
the  treaty,  the  V&.  would  for  aU  practical 
purposes  lock  itself  into  any  such  changes, 
having  little  choice  other  than  withdrawing 
from  the  treaty.  Even  U.S.  SenaU  rejection 
of  the  treaty  amendments  would  not  neces- 
sarily prevent  them  from  going  into  effect. 
The  Group  of  77  and  Its  allies  would  com- 
prise at  least  three-fourths  of  most  conceiv- 
able sets  of  treaty  signatories,  and  would  ef- 
fectively control  the  amendment  process. 


other  plaws  in  the  trbatt 
There  remain  other  serious  flaws  in  the 
LOS  treaty.  The  treaty,  for  example,  could 
subsidize  international  terrorism.  Several 
•national  liberation  groups,"  including  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization  (PLO) 
and  the  South- West  Africa  People's  Organi- 
zation (SWAPO),  had  observer  sUtus  at 
LOS  negotiations.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
treaty,  these  and  other  similar  groups  could 
share  in  the  distribution  of  seabed  wealth. 


EFFBCT  ON  THE  THIRD  WORLD 

The  restrictions  that  the  LOS  treaty 
would  Impose  on  seabed  mining  are  contrary 
to  the  interests  of  both  industrialized  and 
the  developing  countries.  The  latter  nations 
in  particular  would  have  few,  if  any.  oppor- 
tunities to  Join  in  the  production  of  seabed 
minerals  under  the  treaty,  and  little  chance 
of  profltting  from  the  seabed's  wealth  of  re- 
sources. ^ 

For  deep  seabed  mining  is  not  yet  com- 
mercially viable,  and  the  technical  difficul- 
ties and  costs  involved  in  recovering  miner- 
als from  depths  of  up  to  15,000  feet  are  con- 
siderable, especially  since  present  mineral 
markets  are  weak.  Unless  the  companies 
that  have  the  capital  and  expertise  to  un- 
dertake so  risky  a  venture  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  earn  a  reasonable  reward  for  their 
efforts,  vast  quantities  of  mineral-rich  ores 
could  remain  on  the  ocean  bottom,  and  no 
one  would  benefit  from  them. 

Even  If  deep  seabed  mining  did  come 
about  under  LOS,  despite  the  treaty's  oner- 
ous restraints,  there  is  no  reason  to  assume 
that  the  people  in  the  developing  coiintries 
would  see  any  improvement  in  their  lives. 
That  part  of  the  wealth  from  deep  seabed 
mining  taken  by  the  Authority  would  first 
be  used  to  fund  the  Authority's  operation 
and  bureaucracy,  and  there  would  be  little  if 
any  left  over.  Moreover,  by  restricting  the 
rational  development  of  seabed  mining,  the 
LOS  treaty  could  force  up  the  future  prices 
of  ocean  minerals  to  consumers  in  develop- 
ing countries  and  thereby  hinder  these 
countries'  economic  advance.  Developing 
countries  could  thus  be  worse  off  under  the 
LOS  treaty. 

how  to  HELP  THE  THIRD  WORLD  PROSPER 

Recognizing  this.  President  Reagan  from 
the  outset  has  sought  a  more  effective 
means  for  the  Industrialized  countries  to  aid 
the  developing  nations  of  the  Third  World. 
He  has  found  that  solution  in  a  combination 
of  judicious  assistance  and  self-help.  As  he 
told  the  Boards  of  Governors  of  the  World 
Bank  and  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
on  September  29, 1981: 

"We  who  live  in  free  market  societies  be- 
lieve that  growth,  prosperity,  and.  ultimate- 
ly, human  fulfillment  are  created  from  the 
bottom  up,  not  the  government  down.  Only 
when  the  human  spirit  is  allowed  to  invest 
and  create,  only  when  Individuals  are  given 
a  personal  stake  in  deciding  economic  poli- 
cies and  b^efltting  from  their  successes- 
only  then  can  societies  remain  economically 
alive.  dyMunlc.  prosperous,  progressive  and 

Two  weeks  later,  before  departing  for  a 
summit  meeting  on  relations  between  the 
developed  and  the  developing  worlds  at 
Cancun,  Mexico,  the  President  outlined  his 
administration's  strategy  for  global  growth 
in  an  address  to  the  World  Affairs  CouncU 
in  Philadelphia.  The  President  set  forth  five 
specific  guiding  principles: 
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First,  stimulating  international  trade  by 
opening  up  markets,  both  within  individual 
countries  and  between  countries; 

Second,  tailoring  particular  development 
strategies  to  the  specific  needs  and  potential 
of  Individual  countries  and  regions; 

Third,  guiding  assistance  toward  the  de- 
velopment of  self-sustaining  productive  ca- 
pacities, particularly  in  food  and  energy; 

Fourth,  improving  in  many  of  the  coun- 
tries the  climate  for  private  investment  and 
the  voluntary  transfer  of  technology  that 
comes  with  such  investment;  and. 

Fifth,  creating  a  political  atmosphere  in 
which  practical  solutions  can  move  for- 
ward— rather  than  founder  on  a  reef  of  mis- 
guided policies  that  restrain  and  interfere 
with  the  international  market  or  foster  in- 
flation. 

It  is  on  the  liasis  of  these  principles, 
rather  that  the  redistributionist  scheme  ex- 
emplified by  the  LOS  treaty,  that  all  na- 
tions can  expect  to  grow  and  prosper  In 
peace. 

ALTERMATTVXS  TO  THK  LOS  TRKATT 

Ratification  procedures  provide  that  60 
nations  must  approve  the  treaty  for  it  to  go 
into  effect.  At  this  time,  it  remains  to  be 
seen  how  many  states  will  ratify  the  LOS 
convention.  For  while  representatives  of 
more  than  117  nations  have  signed  the  doc- 
ument, this  does  not  mean  that  ratification 
is  a  foregone  conclusion.  The  U.S.  and  some 
other  key  industrialized  countries  have  not 
signed  it.  Under  the  circiunstances,  many  of 
the  countries  whose  delegates  signed  the 
LOS  treaty  may  defer  ratification  imtil  they 
see  what  the  developed  nations  intend  to  do. 

Fortunately,  there  are  attractive  and  ben- 
eficial alternatives  to  the  sealied  mining 
provisions  of  the  LOS  treaty.  Some  devel- 
oped nations  might  well  opt  for  this  type  of 
arrangement.  Indeed,  individual  sovereign 
states  possess  the  requisite  authority  to  au- 
thorize and  regulate  the  ocean  mining  ac- 
tivities of  their  citizens,  and  to  enter  into  re- 
ciprocal agreements  with  one  another— in- 
cluding mutual  recognition  of  mining  oper- 
ations conducted  by  their  citizens. 

CONCLUSION 

The  Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty's  seabed 
mining  regime  is  thus  hopelessly  flawed.  It 
will  not  produce  a  positive  consensus  that 
would  enrich  international  law.  nor  contrib- 
ute to  economic  development  that  can  bene- 
fit all  peoples.  It  also  violates  some  of  the 
United  States'  fundamental  principles,  and 
would  exacerbate  rather  than  reduce  global 
tensions. 

President  Reagan  has  said  that  where  the 
mineral  wealth  of  the  Ocean  floor  is  con- 
cerned, the  aim  of  the  United  States  is  "to 
establish  with  other  nations  an  order  that 
would  allow  exploration  and  development 
under  reasonable  terms  and  conditions." 

U.S.  efforts  are  now  directed  toward  devel- 
oping an  alternative  agreement,  based  on 
customary  law.  that  will  permit  seabed 
mining  and  preserve  freedom  of  the  seas  for 
all  nations.  This  will  be  a  top  priority  of  the 
United  States  in  the  years  ahead.* 


SETTING  THE  RECORD 
STRAIGHT 


HON.  C  W.  BHl  YOUNG 

OP  FLORIDA 
IH  THE  HOT7SZ  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  AprU  21, 1983 

•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  a  member  of  the  Permanent 
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Select  Committee  on  Intelligence,  I 
have  been  trying  to  make  the  Ameri- 
can people  aware  of  the  growing 
Soviet  active  measures  campaign  de- 
signed to  undermine  the  credibility  of 
the  United  States  throughout  the 
world. 

Last  month  I  released  a  declassified 
FBI  report  entitled  "Soviet  Active 
Measures  Relating  to  the  U.S.  Peace 
Movement"  which  detailed  Soviet  ac- 
tivities aimed  at  directing  the  focus  of 
the  U.S.  nuclear  and  peace  movements 
against  the  United  States  and  our  de- 
fense policies  whUe  ignoring  the 
Soviet  Union  and  other  world  powers 
which  also  possess  nuclear  weapons. 
The  Associated  Press,  quoting  out  of 
context  unfortunately,  reported  in  the 
lead  of  its  story  that  the  FBI  conclud- 
ed the  Soviet  Union  does  not  directly 
control  or  manipulate  these  move- 
ments. The  AP  writer  failed,  however, 
to  report  in  the  story's  opening  para- 
graphs the  sentence  which  followed  in 
the  report  where  the  FBI  said  the  So- 
viets do  not  view  direct  control  or  ma- 
nipulation as  a  necessary  prerequisite 
for  a  successful  active  measures  cam- 
paign. 

The  lead  paragraphs  of  the  AP  story 
became  the  basis  for  radio  and  televi- 
sion accounts  and  newspaper  head- 
lines, stories  and  editorials  regarding 
this  report.  The  AP  interpretation  of 
the  report  was,  in  most  cases,  the  only 
Information  millions  of  Americans  re- 
ceived about  the  FBI's  findings.  As  a 
result,  the  American  public  was  mis- 
takenly lead  to  believe  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  been  unsuccessful  in  its 
active  measures  operations. 

This  is  not  meant  to  be  a  criticism  of 
the  American  media,  instead  it  is 
meant  to  set  the  record  straight.  To 
help  do  that,  I  want  to  present  a  letter 
from  Keith  Puller,  president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Associated  Press, 
acknowledging  that  the  lead  of  the  AP 
story  did  not  fairly  convey  to  the 
American  people  the  true  meaning  of 
the  FBI  report.  He  said  in  his  letter,  "I 
don't  think  our  piece  was  well  done, 
and  I  don't  think  the  facts  support  the 
lead."  Mr.  Fuller  is  to  be  compliment- 
ed for  his  effort  to  clarify  this  story, 
and  I  hope  his  example  will  be  fol- 
lowed in  the  future  so  the  American 
people  can  know  as  accurately  as  pos- 
sible of  the  extent  to  which  the  Sovi- 
ets will  go  to  further  their  worldwide 
goals. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  insert 
with  my  remarks  the  assessment  of 
the  FBI  that  was  included  in  the 
report  I  released  last  month,  as  well  as 
Mr.  Fuller's  letter  in  response  to  the 
story. 

FBI  Intelligence  Division  Report  on 
Soviet  Active  Measures  Relating  to  the 
U.S.  Peace  Movement.  March  1983 

III.  FBI  assessment 

Based  on  information  available  to  us,  we 
do  not  believe  the  Soviets  have  achieved  a 
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dominant  role  in  the  U.S.  peace  and  nuclear 
freeze  movements,  or  that  they  directly  con- 
trol or  manipulate  the  movement.  The  Sovi- 
ets, however,  do  not  view  direct  control  or 
manipulation  of  a  movement  as  a  necessary 
prerequisite  or  condition  for  a  successful 
active  measures  campaign.  The  Soviet  peace 
campaign,  for  instance,  is  designed  to  focus 
public  attention  on  new  American  nuclear 
weapons  systems  and  to  help  create  the  im- 
pression that  the  Soviet  Union  is  more  in- 
terested than  the  United  States  in  serious 
arms  control  and  disarmament  negotiations. 
This  campaign  does  not  require  direct 
Soviet  control  or  manipulation  to  be  effec- 
tive. The  Soviets  believe  they  can  achieve 
these  objectives  through  a  planned  series  of 
arms  control  and  disarmament  proposals 
that  play  on  the  sentiments  of  the  Western 
peace  movements  in  concert  with  the  sys- 
tematic use  of  the  Soviet  worldwide  propa- 
ganda apparatus,  international  fronts  and 
local  communist  parties,  and  trusted  con- 
tacts and  agents.  (U) 

Associated  Press, 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  Apnl  13, 1983. 
Mr.  David  L,  Dittman, 
Anchorage,  Alaska. 

Dear  Mr.  Dittman:  It  may  surprise  you  to 
learn  that  we  agree  with  your  criticism  of 
our  story  for  all  the  reasons  you  pointed 
out.  This  includes  Lou  Boccardi,  our  execu- 
tive editor  who  has  already  critiqued  the 
work  with  our  Washington  bureau. 

The  construction  that  the  FBI  "contra- 
dicted" President  Reagan  will  work  only  if 
you  stretch  what  the  President  said  to  its 
maximum  and  then  minimize  what  the  FBI 
said. 

The  President  said  that  anti-U.S.  elements 
were  inspiring  the  freeze  movements  and 
manipulating  some  of  its  adherents. 

While  the  FBI  report  indicated  that  the 
whole  movement  wasn't  run  by  Russians,  it 
said  among  others  things  that  the  Soviets 
have  directed  the  World  Peace  CouncU's 
anti-missile  campaign  in  Europe  and  are 
trying  to  recruit  and  subvert  religious  fig- 
ures and  American  peace  activists. 

I  don't  think  our  piece  was  well  done,  and 
I  don't  think  the  facts  support  the  lead. 

Those  responsible  know  of  my  feelings 
and  those  of  Mr.  Boccardi. 
Sincerely, 

Keith  Fuller. 
President  and  General  Manager.m 
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IN  SUPPORT  OF  RESTRICTIONS 
ON  THE  EXPORT  OF  ALASKAN 
OIL 


JMI 


HON.  HOWARD  WOLPE 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  AprU  21,  1983 
•  Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  very 
much  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
speak  out  once  again  on  the  specific 
question  of  Alaskan  oil  exports.  I  want 
to  emphasize  today  my  continued  de- 
termined support  for  the  vital  restric- 
tions on  the  export  of  Alaskan  oil  cur- 
rently contained  in  section  7(d)  of  the 
Exi>ort  Administration  Act.  I  do  so  not 
only  from 'a  pride  of  authorship,  but 
really  because  it  is  my  very  strong  con- 
viction  that   as   a  matter  of   public 


policy  these  restrictions  make  sense 
and  should  be  maintained. 

These  limitations  guarantee  that  no 
export  or  swap  arrangements  Involv- 
ing Alaskan  oil  will  take  place  imless  it 
can  be  demonstrated  to  both  Houses 
of  the  Congress,  beyond  a  doubt,  that 
such  exports  will  directly  benefit  the 
American  consumer  and  that  such 
action  is  clearly  in  the  national  inter- 

•fhese  restrictions  were  overwhelm- 
ingly endorsed  by  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress with  the  passage  of  the  Export 
Administration  Act  in  1979,  reaffirm- 
ing continuing  congressional  intent 
that  Alaskan  oil  be  developed  for  do- 
mestic consimiption  and  used  to  insure 
American  energy  and  national  securi- 
ty. The  facts  were  convincing  in  1979. 
They  are  even  more  compelling  in 
1983. 

There  is  no  public  policy  justifica- 
tion whatsoever  for  a  retreat  from 
these  critical  protections.  It  is  my 
hope  and  expectation  that  Congress 
will  hold  firm  to  its  original  convic- 
tions and  retain  the  existing  language 
in  the  new  authorization.  Let  me 
submit  a  few  thoughts  for  your  consid- 
eration relating  to  the  rationale  for 
these  restrictions. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  Interna- 
tional Economic  Policy  and  Trade  Sub- 
committee last  week.  Under  Secretary 
Olmer  attempted  to  justify  the  admm- 
istration's  effort  to  delete  section  7(d) 
by  referring  to  other  statutes  control- 
ling the  export  of  Alaskan  crude. 

WhUe  it  is  true  that  other  statutes 
affecting  oil  exports  exist,  Mr.  Olmer 
neglected  to  tell  us  the  full  story  on 
this  issue.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  no  other  statute  explicitly  pro- 
tects consumer  interests.  No  other 
statute  even  mentions  American  con- 
sumer interests  as  a  factor  to  be  con- 
sidered. When  this  fact  was  pointed 
out  to  Mr.  Olmer  and  he  was  asked  if 
the  consumer  test  was  appropriate,  he 
responded  that  it  was  not.  When 
pressed  further  on  the  issue,  he  admit- 
ted that  the  administration  apparent- 
ly believed  that  the  consumer  benefit 
criteria  could  not  be  met  and  was 
therefore  proposing  to  delete  the  re- 
quirement. 

Congress  has  clearly  said  that  if  the 
restrictions  included  in  section  7(d) 
cannot  be  met,  then  there  should  be 
no  export.  If  the  administration  would 
like  to  explore  export  possibilities, 
there  is  flexibility  and  latitude  within 
the  act  as  written.  The  restrictions 
were  not  included  to  deliberately  man- 
acle the  hands  of  the  President.  They 
were  written  and  passed  because  the 
Congress  recognizes  the  special  impor- 
tance of  this  Issue  and  believes  that 
the  restrictions  are  a  reasonable  and 
fair  protection  of  American  consumer 
and  national  Interests. 

Estimates  indicate  that  the  cost  to 
consumer  of  unrestricted  exports  of 
Alaskan  oil  would  range  from  $1  to  $2 


billion  per  year,  as  the  exported  Alas- 
kan oil  would  have  to  be  replaced  with 
foreign  source  oil  at  generally  higher 
prices.  On  the  average,  Alaskan  crude 
oil  sells  in  the  United  States  at  be- 
tween $2  and  $4  per  barrel  below  the 
alternative  sources  of  foreign  crude. 

I  do  not  understand  or  accept  the 
idea  that  Americans  should  have  to 
pay  more  for  oil  as  a  consequence  of 
exporting  our  own  domestic  supply  of 
this  vital  natural  resource. 

I  said  a  moment  ago  that  there  is 
flexibility  in  the  present  legislation.  I 
would  like  to  emphasize  that  point. 
There  is  nothing  within  the  legislation 
as  it  presently  exists  that  flatly  pro- 
hibits the  export  of  Alaskan  crude  oil. 
In  fact,  section  7(d)  explicitly  allows 
the  export  of  Alaskan  oil  in  fulfill- 
ment of  this  coimtry's  commitments  to 
Israel  as  contained  in  bilateral  agree- 
ments reached  in  1975  and  1979.  In  ad- 
dition, the  restrictions  are  written  in 
such  a  way  as  to  recognize  oiu-  special 
relationship  with  and  responsibility  to 
our  neighbors,  Mexico   and   Canada, 
and  clearly  permit  exchanges  of  oil 
with  each  of  these  nations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  advantage  of  any  in- 
creased transportation  efficiency  that 
might  result  from  such  an  exchange. 

However,  the  language  does  require 
that  any  exchange  yield  a  price  bene- 
fit to  American  consumers.  The  lan- 
guage of  section  7(d)  also  requires  con- 
gressional approval  of  any  Executive 
decision  to  export  Alaskan  oil. 

There  is  an  additional  consumer 
Issue  in  the  reliabUity  of  oU  supply  as- 
sured by  the  restrictions.  No  other 
statute  insures  that  all  oil  export  ar- 
rangements be  made  pursuant  to  con- 
tracts that  can  be  terminated  .if  the 
U.S.  crude  oil  supply  is  disrupted.  This 
is  absolutely  critical  for  the  protection 
of  American  security  interests. 

Estimates  indicate  that  even  with 
this  protection  in  place,  it  would  take 
approximately  90  days  to  respond  to 
an  mtemational  emergency  and  reacti- 
vate the  American  energy  infrastruc- 
ture to  get  Alaskan  oil  completely  out 
of  export  arrangements  and  back  into 
the  domestic  market.  Without  this 
protection,  the  prospects  are  quite 
frightening. 

Not  only  would  this  jeopardize  the 
security  of  oil  supplies  for  American 
consumers:  it  seriously  compromises 
the  capacity  of  our  defense  and  indus- 
trial base  to  respond  quickly  and  effec- 
tively in  the  event  of  an  international 
crisis.  Certainly  this  concern  is  as  real 
in  1983  as  it  was  in  1979.  The  world  oU 
system  is  just  as  unpredictable  and  in- 
stable today  as  it  ever  has  been. 

In  this  international  climate,  it 
makes  absolutely  no  sense  for  the 
United  States  to  make  itself  even  more 
dependent  on  foreign  oil  sources.  Alas- 
kan oil  accounts  for  approximately  11 
percent  of  the  total  amount  of  oil  con- 
sumed in  the  United  States.  Whatever 
we  export,  we  must  make  up  from  for- 
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eign  sources.  We  already  import  one- 
third  of  otir  oiL  Do  we  really  want  to 
Increase    this    dependence?    Such    a 
move  would  be  directly  contradictory 
to  the  original  congressional  Intent  in 
approving    the    construction    of    the 
trans-Alaskan  pipeline  in  1973.  In  the 
wake  of  the  first  petroshock  of  the 
1970's,   Congress  was   determined   to 
insure  that  Alaskan  oil  would  be  devel- 
oped for  domestic  consumption  to  pro- 
vide some  cijshlon  from  the  wild  price 
shocks  and  instability  that  character- 
ize the  world  oil  system.  This  was  seen 
as  a  valid  goal  in  1973  and  was  reaf- 
firmed both  in  1977  and  in  1979  by 
Congress.  I  beUeve  this  goal  is  equally 
relevant  and  compelling  in  1983. 

Permitting      unrestricted      exports 
would    affect    oiu*    national    energy 
policy  in  other  ways  as  well.  For  exam- 
ple, the  current  oil  glut  in  the  world 
market  has  seriously  undermined  our 
efforts  to  promote  important  energy 
conservation  measiuts  in  our  country. 
Can  you  imagine  the  impact  on  these 
policies  if  it  appears  that  the  United 
States  has  so  much  oil  to  spare  that 
we  are  allowing  imrestricted  exports? 
How  can  we  possibly  explain  to  the 
American   public    that   a   responsible 
energy  policy  includes  the  imrestricted 
export  of  this  finite  national  resource? 
Finally,  the  argument  most  vocifer- 
ously advanced  by  the  proponents  of 
oil  exports  is  the  positive  impact  on 
our  balance  of  trade  with  Japan  that 
could  result  from  an  export  arrange- 
ment. This  rationale  is  of  particular 
concern  to  me  as  I  feel  it  is  both  eco- 
nomically    unsound    and    extremely 
shortsighted.  Any  positive  impact  that 
oil   exports  could   have   vis-a-vis  our 
overall    trade    balance    with    Japan 
would  be  nothing  more  than  a  smoke- 
screen that  would  mask  the  funda- 
mental structural  problems  imderlying 
our  trade  inequities  with  Japan.  Such 
an  illusion  of  progress  would  under- 
mine our  negotiating  leverage  and  se- 
riously cripple  OIU-  ability  to  address 
these  problems  and  act  effectively  to 
reduce  Japanese  barriers  to  American 
manufactured  and  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  restrictions  includ- 
ed in  section  7(d)  of  the  act  are  strong- 
ly supported  by  a  broad  range  of  orga- 
nizations that  represent  a  cross-section 
of  Amefican  interests.  These  include 
consumer,  labor,  energy,  agrictilture, 
and  industry  groups.  To  date,  Mr. 
McKiNNEY  and  I  have  heard  from  over 
200  Members  of  the  House  in  support 
of  our  legislation,  H.R.  1197,  which 
seeks  the  extension  of  the  7(d)  restric- 
tions. There  is  no  doubt  that  this  issue 
is  of  fundamental  concern  to  a  very 
broad  spectrum  of  Americans.  We 
have  joined  together,  Mr.  McKinney 
and  I,  to  ask  that  Congress  protect 
American  consumers,  promote  wise 
and  responsible  national  energy  poli- 
cies, and  pursue  international  trade 
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pntctioes  that  are  truly  In  our  Nation's 
best  interests.  The  restrictions  are  in 
the  law.  Let  us  keep  them  there.* 


TAX      LIMITATION      AND      BAL- 
ANCED BUDGET  AMENDMENT 


UMI 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  DASCHLE 

OP  SOUTB  DAKOTA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  Or  RKPBSSEIfTAnVES 

TTiursday,  April  21,  1983 

•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
first  came  to  the  Congress  in  1979,  one 
of  my  first  priorities  was  to  introduce 
a  constitutional  amendment  mandat- 
ing a  balanced  Federal  budget.  In  the 
more  than  4  years  since  that  time,  the 
momentimi  for  this  critically  needed 
budget  management  device  has  grown 
to  the  point  that,  last  year,  the  Senate 
passed  and  the  House  majority  voted 
for  such  a  constitutional  amendment. 
Today,  the  tax-limitation  balanced 
budget  amendment  is  being  reintro- 
duced, and  I  am  proud  to  be  an  origi- 
nal cosponsor. 

The  extensive  debate  on  this  issue 
last  year  should  have  made  it  abun- 
dantly clear  what  this  proposal  does 
and  does  not  do.  Briefly,  it  would  limit 
growth  in  spending  to  the  same  rate  as 
the  increase  in  national  income  in  the 
previous  year,  and  Congress  would  re- 
quire that  spending  not  exceed  income 
except  by  three-fifths  approval  of 
both  Houses. 

This  amendment,  although  helpful. 
Is  not  a  panacea.  Even  if  passed  by 
both  Houses  and  ratified  by  the  requi- 
site number  of  State  legislatures, 
growth  in  Federal  deficits  cannot  be 
stopped  unless  rational  examination  is 
given  to  both  our^^pendlng  and  our 
revenue-raising  priorities.  We  must  ex- 
amine every  area  of  Federal  spending, 
including  social  programs,  entitlement 
programs,  and  defense.  To  leave  any 
of  these  areas  as  "sacred  cows"  is  a  dis- 
service to  the  fiscal  integrity  that  the 
country  demands  and  that  we,  as  legis- 
lators, should  provide. 

The  amendment  introduced  yester- 
day is  a  workable  compromise,  but  like 
any  other  compromise,  it  is  not  per- 
fect. If  I  were  to  add  anything  to  it. 
the  one  thing  I  would  like  is  a  provi- 
sion mandating  that  the  administra- 
tion, every  year,  submit  a  budget  that 
is  in  balance.  This  amendment  does 
not  require  such  a  submission.  While  I 
fuUy  realize  that  the  ultimate  respon- 
sibility for  spending  and  taxing  lies  in 
the  Congress,  I  think  we  need  only  to 
look  at  the  experience  of  the  past  2 
years  to  realize  the  power  that  an  ad- 
ministration, headed  by  a  skilled  com- 
mimicator,  can  have  in  setting  the 
public  agenda,  and  determining  the 
parameters  of  budget  debate.  I  still 
feel  that  it  should  be  imperative  for 
the  administration  in  power  to  join 
with  the  Congress  in  presenting  bal- 
anced Federal  budgets. 
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Need  for  this  amendment  has  never 
been  clearer  than  it  is  today.  Although 
the  present  administration  came  into 
power  on  a  campaign  pledge  of  balanc- 
ing the  budget  by  1983,  and  although 
Congress,  in  both  1981  and  1982  gave 
the  administration,  by  its  own  admis- 
sion. 95  percent  of  what  it  wanted  in 
budgetary  matters,  the  results  have 
been  catastrophic. 

In  fiscal  1981,  the  last  budget  pre- 
pared by  President  Carter,  the  deficit 
was  $57.9  billion.  This  was  then  criti- 
cized, and  rightfully  so,  as  unaccept- 
ably  high.  The  passage  of  the  fiscal 
1982  and  1983  budgets  were,  according 
to  the  administration  and  its  supply 
side  economists,  to  result  significantly 
reduced  deficits,  leading  in  a  short 
time  to  balanced  budgets.  In  point  of 
fact,  what  they  resulted  in  were  defi- 
cits in  fiscal  year  1982  of  $110.6  billion, 
in  1983  of  $207.7  billion,  and  a  planned 
administration  deficit  in  1984  of  $188.8 
billion.  In  the  so-called  out-years  of 
1985  and  1986,  the  administration's 
proposed  deficits  are,  respectively. 
$194.2  billion  and  $147.7  billion.  These 
last  two  figures  would  be  even  higher 
If  they  did  not  also  include  proposed 
standby  tax  increases  that  would  go 
into  effect  in  1986.  Simple  arithmetic, 
then,  indicates  that  from  fiscal  1982 
through  1986,  this  administration  will 
have  produced  budget  deficits  totaling 
$849  billion.  In  other  words,  in  5  short 
years,  the  administration  will  have 
nearly  doubled  the  national  debt  that 
had  taken  over  200  years  to  acciunu- 
late. 

The  important  thing  to  remember 
about  these  mind-numbing  figures  is 
that  they  were  arrrived  at  by  an  ad- 
ministration that  won  election  largely 
on  the  promise  that  it  would  produce 
fiscal  sanity  and  balanced  budgets. 
The  administration's  failure  to  do  so 
only  reinforce  the  necessity  for  consti- 
tutional amendment  to  mandate  a  bal- 
anced budget.  We  have  seen  too  many 
promises  from  politicians  in  the  past. 
It  is  now  time  to  take  tough  action  to 
assiu-e  that  those  promises  are  kept.  It 
is  my  belief  that  the  balanced  budget 
amendment  gives  us  a  tool  to  keep 
those  promises,  and  I  am  happy  to  be 
an  original  cosponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment.* 


ON  BEHALF  OP  THE  CITIZENS 
OF  THE  LEHIGH  VALLEY 


HON.  DON  RTITER 

OP  FXIfHSTLVAinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  AprU  21,  1983 

•  Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a 
letter  that  was  sent  to  Bob  Hope  from 
the  people  of  the  Lehigh  Valley 
thanking  him  for  the  many  fine  years 
of  service  to  this  great  country.  I  am 
certain  the  sentiments  expressed  in 
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this  letter  transcend  the  borders  of 
the  Lehigh  Valley  and  are  shared  by 
all  Americans  in  all  parts  of  this  globe. 
The  letter  follows: 

CONOHISS  OP  THE  UlflTKO  STATES, 

House  op  Reprxskmtattvks. 
WaahingUm,  D.C..  AprU  17,  1983. 

Dkar  Bob  Hope:  During  your  lifetime  our 
world  has  luiown  its  share  of  tragedy.  Tet 
your  life,  embodied  In  your  namesake,  has 
brought  hope  to  mankind.  You  have, 
through  your  humor,  given  America  and 
Americans  an  ability  to  weather  severe 
storms  and  come  up  smiling.  You  have 
proven  that  there  is  great  power  in 
humor  .  .  .  the  power  to  place  things  in 
perspective  by  not  taking  ourselves  too 
seriously  ...  the  power  to  instill  inner 
strength  ...  to  soothe  ...  to  heaL 

Your  love  of  country  and  patriotism  for 
America  is  given  unique  expression  through 
your  humor.  No  general  has  done  more  to 
Instill  spirit,  strength  and  sense  of  purpose 
in  those  people  serving  in  our  armed  forces. 
Your  totally  unselfish  commitment  to  their 
pride  and  personal  well-being,  stand  as  an 
outstanding  contribution  to  their  perform- 
ance for  all  Americans.  No  political  figure 
has  done  more  to  instill  patriotism  and  love 
of  country.  No  doctor  has  done  more  to  ease 
peoples'  pain  and  enhance  their  ability  to 
cope  with  adversity. 

Our  Lehigh  Valley  is  composed  of 
descendants  of  pioneers  and  ethnic  cultures 
from  all  over  the  world.  Many  have  suffered 
the  lack  or  loss  of  freedom.  Our  people 
worked  the  mills,  factories  and  farms  that 
built  and  fed  this  nation.  Many  continue  to 
man  the  industry  that  drives  America. 

All  of  us  have  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of 
your  company  over  the  decades.  During 
those  years,  we  have  snickered,  we  have 
laughed,  we  have  roared,  we  have  laughed 
so  hard  we  cried  over  your  jokes.  The  joy 
and  the  good  feelings  are  incalculable.  Each 
one  of  our  lives  has  been  enriched  with  hap- 
piness because  of  you. 

You  have  kidded  heads  of  state,  mighty 
industrialists,  and  glittering  movie  stars. 
Your  long-time  friendship  with  President 
Reagan  has  helped  to  ease  that  burden  of 
high  office  with  the  sometime  necessity  of 
load  lightening  humor. 

In  sum  Bob  Hope,  we  In  the  Lehigh  Valley 
of  Pennsylvania  feel  good  that  you  have 
brought  your  creative  mind  and  good  will 
Into  our  lives. 

We  live  and  salute  you  for  being  a  great 
American  and  a  great  human  being. 
Sincerely. 

DOWRITTEH, 

Member  of  Congress.9 


STUDENTS,  TOO.  RESPONSIBLE 
FOR  FREE  SPEECH  ON  CAM- 
PUSES 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

OP  nxnrois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  21.  1983 
•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  signs  that  the  Nation's  campuses 
are  reverting  to  the  worst  excesses  of 
the  1960's  with  the  recent  incidents  at 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley 
and  at  University  at  Minnesota  involv- 
ing students  shouting  United  Nations 
Jeane  Kirkpatrick  off  stage  during  a 
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speaking  engagement.  This  behavior 
mocks  the  value  of  open  debate  that 
our  universities  represent.  Allowing  in- 
dividuals to  voice  unpopular  views  on 
college  campuses  does  not  imply  an  en- 
dorsement of  these  views,  but  a  convic- 
tion to  uphold  freedom  of  speech. 

Following  these  Incidents,  several 
national  organizations  representing 
college  administrators  and  teachers 
have  issued  a  statement  demonstrat- 
ing an  enduring  commitment  to  free 
speech  and  encouragement  to  college 
administrators  forced  to  deal  with  vio- 
lent or  disruptive  protests. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  the  students 
themselves  who  ought  to  show  their 
commitment  to  finding  the  truth  and 
to  the  freedoms  guaranteed  in  our 
Constitution.  Student  government 
should  take  the  lead  in  protecting 
basic  human  rights  on  their  campuses. 

Watch  this  space  for  a  report  on 
what,  if  anything,  student  govern- 
ments at  Berkeley  and  Minnesota  are 
doing  to  protect  basic  freedoms.* 
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RETIREMENT  CLAIMS  AN  OUT- 
STANDING AIR  FORCE  LEADER 


GIRL  SCOUT  LEADERS'  DAY 


HON.  TOBY  ROTH 

OP  Wisconsin 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  21,  1983 
•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  April  22  is 
Girl  Scout  Leaders'  Day,  when  thou- 
sands of  volunteers  throughout  the 
Nation  will  be  recognized  and  honored 
for  their  contributions  to  Girl  Scout- 
ing. 

These  women  and  men  play  an  im- 
portant role  in  our  society  by  encour- 
aging young  girls  to  develop  their  tal- 
ents and  interests  and  to  contribute 
their  services  wherever  they  are 
needed  in  the  local  communities.  More 
than  46  million  American  girls, 
women,  and  men  have  participated  in 
the  Girl  Scout  movement  since  its 
founding  in  1912. 

Girl  Scout  leaders  demonstrate  a 
commitment  to  the  highest  ideals  of 
our  culture.  Under  the  solicitous  guid- 
ance of  these  dedicated,  public-spirited 
citizens,  the  young  members  of  the 
Girl  Scouts  of  the  United  States  of 
America  are  led  in  productive,  gratify- 
ing ways  to  develop  their  intellectual 
and  moral  faculties  with  an  awareness 
of  their  full  potential.  Girl  Scout  lead- 
ers are  key  people  in  shaping  these 
young  lives,  exemplifying  the  true 
spirit  of  America  by  setting  an  exam- 
ple of  civic  responsibility  for  their 
young  charges. 

I  take  great  pleasure  on  this  occa- 
sion to  honor  and  salute  these  trusted 
counselors,  the  Girl  Scout  leaders  of 
the  United  SUtes.* 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OrCAUPOKRIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  AprU  21,  1983 
•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Friday  the  29th  of  this  month.  Lt. 
Gen.  Richard  C.  Henry  will  retire 
after  34  years  of  active  duty  as  an  offi- 
cer in  the  U.S.  Air  Force.  These  34 
years  encompass  what  Is  indeed  an  ex- 
tremely illustrious  career. 

A  native  of  Streator,  111.,  he  enlisted 
in  the  U.S.  Army  in  February  1944,  at 
the  height  of  the  Second  World  War, 
and  served  in  the  infantry  until  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  U.S.  Military  Acade- 
my in  1945.  He  graduated  from  the 
academy  in  1949  with  a  bachelor  of 
science  degree  in  military  engineering. 
In    subsequent    years    he    earned    a 
master  of  science  degree  in  aeronauti- 
cal engineering  and  one  in  instrumen- 
tation engineering  from  the  University 
of  Michigan  at  Ann  Arbor,  and  is  a 
graduate  of  the  National  War  College. 
General  Henry's  career  in  the  Air 
Force  has  been  extremely  varied.  It 
has  included  duty  with  the  Strategic 
Air  Command  as  a  B-50  combat  crew 
member;  with  the  Air  Force  Ballistic 
Missile  Division  as  a  Thor  intermedi- 
ate-range ballistic  missile  deplojmaent 
officer;   in  the  manned  space  flight 
program  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  where  he 
was  chief   of   the  Apollo   navigation 
gruidance  and  limar  module  develop- 
ment programs;  and  as  manager  of  the 
Gemini     program     at     the     Manned 
Spacecraft  Center  in  Houston.  Then 
an  abrupt  change  in  his  military  expe- 
rience made  him  director  of  operations 
of  a  tactical  fighter  wing  at  George 
Air  Force  Base,  Calif.,  foUowing  which 
he  was  vice  commander  of  the  37th 
Tactical  Fighter  Wing  in  Vietnam  and 
later  commander  of  the  33d  Tactical 
Fighter  Wing  at  Eglin  Air  Force  Base. 
In  1974  he  returned  to  the  space  and 
missile  program,  coming  to  the  Los 
Angeles  Air  Force  Station  as  the  vice 
commander  of  the  Space  and  Missile 
Systems      Organizations      (SAMSO). 
After  a  short  2-year  tour  of  duty  in 
Washington  with  the  Air  Force  Re- 
search  and   Development   Office,   he 
was  named  the  commander  of  SAMSO 
in  May  of  1979.  In  October  of  1979  the 
organization's  name  was  changed  to 
Space  Division,  by  which  it  is  known 
today. 

It  is  customary  to  note  awards  and 
decorations  in  referring  to  military  of- 
ficers, but  his  are  so  numerous  I  would 
only  cite  a  few— the  Distinguished 
Service  Medal  with  one  oak  leaf  clus- 
ter, the  Legion  of  Merit,  the  Distin- 
gxiished  Flying  Cross,  and  the  Merito- 
rious Service  Medal,  plus  numerous 
other  American  and  Vietnamese  deco- 
rations and  service  awards.   He   has 
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more  than  4,000  flying  hours,  includ- 
ing 207  combat  missions  in  F-4's  while 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

But.  what  we  in  southern  California 
will  remember  Dick  Henry  for  most 
are  not  so  much  his  milltMT  achieve- 
ments and  his  dedicated  service  to  his 
country,  but  how  he  has  blended  in  to 
our  civilian  communities  and  taken  an 
active  part  in  them.  He  and  his  wife 
Cheryl  are  constantly  on  the  go,  dis- 
playing the  Air  Force  imiform  at  nu- 
merous civic  and  service  club  organiza- 
tions, and  participating  fully  in  a  wide 
gamut  of  activities  for  the  benefit  of 
our  commimity.  And.  I  am  pleased  to 
say  that  General  Henry,  and  avid 
sailor,  plans  to  remain  in  the  South 
Bay  area  following  his  retirement.  We 
wholeheartedly  welcome  him.  and 
know  that  he  will  continue  to  make  a 
significant  contribution  to  our  commu- 
nities. 

As  Dick  Henry  doffs  the  Air  Force 
blue  and  dons  mufti,  my  wife  Lee  and 
I  wish  him  and  his  wife  Cheryl,  and 
their  three  children,  Nanette,  Pamela, 
and  Richard,  many  happy  years 
ahead,  and,  we  look  forward  to  con- 
tinuing our  relationship  with  them.* 


COLLEGE  OP  MARIN  BARD-A- 
THON 


HON.  BARBARA  BOXER 

or  CALIPORHIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  21,  1983 

•  Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  de- 
partment of  drama  of  the  College  of 
Marin  in  Kentfield,  Calif.,  has  been 
heralded  as  one  of  America's  most  out- 
standing junior  colleges  in  the  area  of 
theater  arts.  It  has  specifically  placed 
more  professional  actors  into  Jull- 
liard's  drama  program  than  any  other 
college  in  the  United  States. 

Beginning  on  April  20,  1983,  at  8 
p.m.,  the  College  of  Marin,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  raise  $40,000  for  replacement 
of  much  needed  theatrical  equipment, 
will  begin  a  5-day  marathon  reading  of 
th^- complete  works  of  William  Shake- 
speare—all 38  plays,  5  poems,  154  son- 
nets, and  his  epitaph. 

Since  its  construction  in  1967,  the 
College  of  Marin  Fine  Arts  Theater 
has  not  replaced  its  sound,  light,  and 
curtain  systems.  Their  state,  as  of  this 
date,  is  in  complete  shambles.  Because 
of  the  lack  of  district  and  local  fund- 
ing, it  has  become  necessary  for  the 
College  of  Marin  Department  of 
Drama  to  produce,  besides  its  reper- 
toire of  musicals  and  plays,  special 
fundraisers  to  meet  specific  needs. 
Last  October,  Robin  Williams  per- 
formed in  a  benefit  concert  at  the 
Marin  Center  Auditorium  and  was 
able  to  raise  $20,000  to  replace  the  col- 
lege's lighting  board. 

The  college's  second  project,  as 
stated    above,    will    hopefully    raise 
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$25,000  to  $40,000  to  replace  the  sound 
system,  construct  a  new  curtain 
system,  and  purchase  new  theatrical 
seats  for  their  little  theater. 

It  is  heartening  to  see  a  community 
college  with  so  much  spirit  and  drive 
in  these  financially  difficult  times.* 


THE  POWER  TO  TAX 


JMI 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

OP  nxiHois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE8EHTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  21,  1983 

•  Mr.  HTDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I 
am  introducing  legislation  that  would 
limit  the  amoimt  of  severance  taxes 
imposed  by  States  on  oil.  natural  gas, 
and  coal.  This  bill  would  place  a  ceil- 
ing on  State  severance  taxes  which 
would  prohibit  excessively  high  tax 
rates.  This  legislation  is  identical  to  S. 
463  which  was  introduced  into  the 
Senate  by  my  Illinois  colleague.  Sena- 
tor Alan  J.  Dixon. 

Some  States  have  not  felt  the  reces- 
sion as  much  as  others.  Some,  particu- 
larly in  the  West,  are  doing  quite  well, 
while  many,  particularly  in  the  Mid- 
west and  Northeast,  are  suffering 
through  economic  hard  times.  It  seems 
that  while  the  revenues  of  most  States 
are  declining,  a  select  few  have  been 
experiencing  an  economic  "boom."  In 
1981,  Alaska's  tax  revenue  rose  by  51.3 
percent;  New  Mexico's  by  30.3  percent; 
Oklahoma's  by  24.3  percent;  Texas'  by 
17.9  percent;  and  Louisiana's  by  17.5 
percent.  These  are  aU  States  who  have 
been  able  to  avoid  the  effects  of  the 
recession  because  of  their  extensive 
use  of  severance  taxes. 

In  1981,  State  severance  tax  reve- 
nues rose  by  53  percent.  In  compari- 
son. State  tax  revenues  from  all  other 
sources  increased  by  only  9  percent.  As 
energy  prices  skyrocketed  over  the  last 
3  years,  revenues  from  severance 
taxes— taxes  on  depletable  minerals 
that  are  "severed"  from  the  groiuid— 
also  escalated.  In  1980  for  example, 
the  33  States  with  severance  taxes  col- 
lected $4.2  billion,  which  amounted  to 
3  percent  of  all  State  revenues.  In 
1981,  State  revenue  from  severance 
taxes  grew  by  52  percent  to  $6.4  bil- 
lion—4.3  percent  of  all  State  tax  reve- 
nues. 

Frankly,  I  feel,  at  their  current 
levels  of  growth,  severance  taxes  are 
excessive,  if  not  unnecessary.  These 
taxes  imposed  by  Western  States  ob- 
struct national  energy  policy,  and  un- 
fairly burden  the  American  consumer. 

Two  States,  Montana,  and  Wyoming, 
hold  nearly  half  of  our  national  coal 
reserves.  Currently,  Montana  main- 
tains a  30-percent  severance  tax  on ' 
coal  while  Wyoming  has  a  17  percent 
tax.  In  1981,  these  two  States  received 
a  total  of  $237  million  from  this  sever- 
ance tax.  This  represents  a  34-percent 
increase  over  the  previous  year.  It  is 
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clear  that  these  Western  States  are 
using  these  taxes  to  increase  their  rev- 
enues at  the  expense  of  others. 

In  would  be  unfair  to  single  out  Wy- 
oming and  Montana  for  criticism,  of 
their  current  severance  taxes.  Cur- 
rently, 33  States  have  severance  taxes. 
Suprisingly  enough,  however,  the  bo- 
nanza from  higher  energy  prices  has 
gone  to  a  handful  of  energy-rich 
States;  Texas,  Alaska,  Louisiana,  Okla- 
homa, and  New  Mexico.  In  1981,  these 
five  States  collected  80  percent  of  the 
$6.4  billion  raised  in  State  severance 
taxes. 

Alaska  collected  $1.2  billion  thrqugh 
a  severance  tax  on  oil  in  1981— a  131- 
percent  increase  over  1980.  This  tax 
provides  half  of  all  the  State's  tax  rev- 
enues. It  has  enabled  Alaska  to  elimi- 
nate its  income  tax,  and  the  State  is 
trying  to  rebate  part  of  the  money 
back  to  its  citizens.  Texas  benefits  the 
most  from  severance  taxes.  It  took  in 
$2.2  billion  in  1981  in  severance  taxes 
on  natural  gas  and  oil.  Just  the  in- 
crease in  its  severance  taxes  between 
1980  and  1981— $672  million— was 
almost  three  times  the  combined  1981 
severance  tax  revenues  of  Montana 
and  Wyoming.  Like  Alaslca,  Texas  has 
no  personal  or  corporate  income  tax. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  implications  of  this 
pattern  of  State  severance  taxation 
are  clear.  States  with  large  severance 
taxes  maintain  a  distinct  advantage 
over  other  States  in  competing  for 
new  business  and  future  economic 
growth.  Energy-rich  States  can  have 
lower  or  no  general  taxes  than  other 
States,  and  still  provide  services  at  a 
reasonable  level,  creating  a  business 
climate  that  States  without  large  sev- 
erance tax  revenues  simply  cannot 
match. 

In  1981,  according  to  the  Illinois  De- 
partment of  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, Illinois  paid  $325  million  in 
severance  taxes  on  coal,  oil,  and  natu- 
ral gas.  These  figures  are  probably 
similar  in  other  States  and  could  in- 
crease in  the  near  future.  Several 
States  are  considering  increases  in  cur- 
rent severance  taxes.  Alaska  raised  its 
minimum  tax  on  oil  production  from 
12.5  percent  to  15  percent  in  1981. 
Kansas,  one  of  the  few  energy  export- 
ing States  without  a  severance  tax  is 
considering  various  proposals  for  taxes 
on  oil.  natural  gas,  and  coal.  Even  in 
my  State.  Illinois— which  happens  to 
be  the  fifth  largest  coal  producing 
State  in  the  Nation— the  chances  of  a 
severance  tax  being  imposed  on  coal 
seem  more  likely  than  ever  before.  I 
have  received  notice  from  sources  in 
the  State  legislature  that  if  ever  there 
was  a  year  for  this  proposal  to  be  en- 
acted, 1983  is  the  year.         "' 

Since  more  and  more  of  the  energy 
from  Western  States  is  being  exported 
to  produce  energy  in  the  Midwestern 
and  Southern  States— as  well  as  other 
Western  States— the  overwhelming 
burden  of  the  tax  falls  on  out-of -State 
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consumers  who  have  no  voting  power 
to  control  the  rates  they  pay.  In 
effect,  the  energy-rich  States  have 
become  a  new  domestic  OPEC,  earning 
millions  of  dollars  annually  in  windfall 
profits  at  the  expense  of  consumers.  A 
"United  American  Emirate"  has 
formed  with  unprecedented  power  to 
beggar  their  neighbors  in  the  federal 
system  and  accelerate  the  downfall  of 
energy-poor  regions.  In  addition,  the 
tax  policies  of  these  energy-rich  States 
can  obstruct  efforts  to  improve  the 
economic  structure  of  the  older,  trou- 
bled industrial  States. 

In  terms  of  direct  costs  borne  by  the 
consumer,  a  highly  disputed  study 
done  by  the  Minnesota  Mimicipal  Util- 
ities Association  states  that  a  large 
city  would  be  forced  to  pass  on  several 
million  dollars  in  severance  tax  costs 
to  its  customers.  Mr.  Speaker,  even  if 
this  increase  was  proven  to  be  only  1 
or  2  percent,  I  believe  that  his  increase 
is  too  much.  Escalating  utility  bills  are 
one  of  our  most  serious  problems 
today  and  the  burdensome  severance 
tax  is  certainly  a  contributing  factor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  issue  is  not  wheth- 
er States  have  a  right  to  levy  taxes, 
but  rather  what  constitutes  a  "fair" 
tax.  I  believe  that  States  are  entitled 
to  tax  ec6npniic  activity  within  their 
borders.  I  h&ve  no  quarrel  with  the 
desire  of  the  States  to  impose  limited 
severance  taxes  to  compensate  for  the 
impact  of  energy  production  activities 
on  the  State.  However,  I  do  not  feel 
that  States  should  be  able  to  impose 
excessive  severance  taxes  that  raise 
revenues  far  in  excess  of  the  amounts 
needed  to  recover  costs. 

These  taxing  practices  are  unfair, 
unnecessary,  inflationary,  and  con- 
trary to  our  national  energy  policy  of 
developing  America's  natural  re- 
sources as  expeditiously  as  possible  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost. 

Justice  John  Marshall  once  observed 
that  the  power  to  tax  involves  the 
power  to  destroy.  If  some  limitation  is 
not  imposed  on  severance  taxes  now, 
the  American  consumer  will  validate 
Justice  Marshall's  dire  prediction.* 
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APPRENTICESHIP 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OP  MASSACHxrsrrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  21,  1983 

•  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  direct 
my  colleagues'  attention  to  an  article 
entitled  "Apprenticeship:  It  Wasn't  a 
Bswl  Idea,"  in  the  March  1983  edition 
of  High  Technology.  The  article  states 
that  apprenticeship  might  be  ready 
for  a  revival  at  this  time  when  dramat- 
ic changes  are  once  again  revolutioniz- 
ing manufacturing. 

This  type  of  apprenticeship  program 
could  reduce  youth  imemployment  in 
a  noninflationary  manner  by  provid- 


ing new  Jobs  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
vide work  for  a  rush  of  new  entrants 
into  the  labor  force.  These  youths 
could  be  given  "hands  on  training"  in 
new  emerging  industries  like  high 
technology  and  at  the  same  time  satis- 
fy defense  oriented  contractor  high 
skilled  crafts  demand.  I  am  sure  you 
will  find  that  the  Bureau  of  Appren- 
ticeship and  Training,  under  the  U,S. 
Department  of  Labor,  has  the  capabil- 
ity to  assist  and  play  a  lead  role  in 
such  a  Job  training  act. 

The  article  as  it  appeared  in  High 
Technology  magazine  is  reprinted 
below  for  yovir  careful  perusal. 

Apprimticeship:  It  Wash't  a  Bad  Idea 
(By  Robert  Haavlnd) 
In  response  to  an  Opinion  on  the  need  for 
Innovation  In  education  (Nov./Dec.   1982), 
one  educator  suggested  that  we  were  at- 
tempting to  push  the  clock  back  100  years. 
That's  not  what  we  had  In  mind,  but  his 
comment  was  a  good  reminder  that  often  so- 
lutions of  the  past,  with  some  updating,  can 
be  fit  to  new  situations.  The  concept  of  ap- 
prenticeship was  one   that  served  society 
well  for  generations.  Craftsmanship  was  not 
something    that    could    be    learned    from 
schoolbooks  or  lectures.  The  best  way  to 
learn  a  craft  was  by  doing,  under  the  tute- 
lage of  a  master.  And  It  took  time:  Seven 
years   was   common.    Apprentices   did   the 
hard,  dirty  work,  and  put  In  long  hours  for 
paltry    wages.    As    skills    developed,    they 
would  handle  more  and  more  complex  tasks. 
The  road  was  long  and  hard,  but  the 
reward  could  be  worth  the  struggle.  Gaining 
recognition  as  a  master  craftsman  put  some- 
one on  a  new  level  In  society,  and  provided 
self-satisfaction  for  mastering  a  difficult  art. 
Somewhere  during  the  Industrial  revolu- 
tion the  apprenticeship  concept  was  lost. 
Rising  wages  made  it  too  costly  to  manufac- 
ture by  hand,  so  more  and  more  products 
were  stamped  out  by  machines. 

Now  we  face  a  new  sort  of  problem.  Once^ 
again  dramatic  changes  are  revolutionary 
manufacturing.  Computers  and  robots  will 
soon  take  over  the  repetitive,  straightfor- 
ward tasks  that  have  kept  millions  of  work- 
ers busy  for  a  century.  New  kinds  of  workers 
will  be  needed— to  program  factory  work, 
monitor  activities,  set  priorities,  and  so  on. 
This  will  require  a  much  higher  level  of 
worker.  Already  employment  sections  are 
full  of  Jobs  available  while  millions  of  work- 
ers without  the  necessary  skills  remain  ua§, 
employed. 

Apprenticeship  might  be  ready  for  a  reviv- 
al While  a  worker  Is  learning  on  the  Job,  he 
can  also  spend  part  of  the  day  taking  classes 
pertinent  to  the  technology  involved.  Ap- 
prentice programs  could  be  merchanldised 
by  Industry  much  as  the  armed  services  are 
pitched  on  TV  today— here's  an  opportunity 
to  gain  professional  skills  on  the  Job.  Pay 
will  be  low  (as  it  is  in  the  Army),  but  indus- 
try could  provide  a  real  lure  by  a  new  ap- 
proach. At  the  end  of  five  years  an  appren- 
tice who  had  achieved  master  status  would 
receive  a  plump  bonus— perhaps  $20,000. 
Criteria  would  have  to  be  defined  so  that 
success  or  faUure  could  be  clearly  estab- 
lished. Apprenticeship  could  be  appUed  to 
engineering  and  other  technical  areas  as 
well  as  production  Jobs. 

Government  could  encourage  apprentice 
programs  by  allowing  corporate  tax  deduc- 
tions for  bonus  funds  set  aside  during  the 
learning  period.  This  would  be  viewed  as 
"human  capital  Investment,"  similar  to  de- 
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predation  on  machinery  «m"  facilities.  Costs 
of  outaide  schooling  for  apprentices  could 
be  deductible. 

The  concept  offers  other  benefits  as  well. 
It  would  boost  Job  sUblUty.  result  in  a  more 
educated  workforce,  and  also  lead  to  a 
higher  savings  rate  in  the  U.S. 

Old  ideas  are  not  necessarily  bad  Ideas.  If 
they  worked  well  once,  with  a  little  tuning 
up  they  may  provide  workable  solutions 
once  again.* 


CONSUMER  PRODUCT  SAFETY 
COBCMISSION  SHOULD  MONI- 
TOR SURGICAL  DRAPE 

HON.  MARIO  BUGGI 

OP  NEW  YORK 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  21,  1983 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  that  would 
directly  address  incidents  in  hospital 
operating  rooms  which  needlessly  en- 
danger the  health  and  welfare  of  both 
patients  and  hospital  personnel.  This 
bill  would,  in  short,  direct  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission,  in 
its  regulatory  activities,  to  include  sur- 
gical drapes  as  articles  of  wearing  ap- 
parel. ,      ^ 
Presently,  surgical  drapes  are  classi- 
fied  as   interior   furnishings   by   the 
Commission.  The  CPSC  promulgates 
few  regulations  on  interior  furnish- 
ings, and  instead,  relies  upon  volun- 
tary health  and  safety  standards.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  witnessed  firsthand 
what  the  effect  of  ofttimes  allowing 
health  and  safety  standards  to  be  left 
to  volimtary  standards— especially  in 
nursing  homes  as  well  as  in  the  work- 
place. I  believe  that  in  this  instance, 
we  are  providing  for  preventive  medi- 
cine by  making  sure  that  we  make  hos- 
pital operating  rooms  the  safest  possi- 
ble places  to  carry  out  their  intended 
functions. 

Surgical  drapes  are  common  to  oper- 
ating rooms  as  they  are  used  to  cover 
patients  undergoing  surgery  to  ex- 
clude contaminated  areas  from  steri- 
lized operating  areas.  Many  surgeons 
and  anesthesiologists  are  concerned 
with  the  continued  use  of  these  drapes 
because  they  consider  them  to  be 
unsafe  medical  devices  due  to  their 
flammable  nature.  I  am  therefore  pro- 
posing that  these  drapes  be  considered 
wearing  apparel  under  the  Flammable 
Fabrics  Act,  which  gives  the  CPSC  the 
authority  to  regulate  their  usage. 
While  the  drapes  are  not  necessarily 
what  the  general  public  would  identify 
as  "wearing  apparel, "  they  are  often 
the  only  "garment"  which  the  patient 
wears  in  the  operating  room. 

It  would  appear  that  the  incidents  of 
operating  room  fires  in  which  surgical 
drapes  act  as  fuel  occur  more  fre- 
quently than  reported.  There  are, 
however,  several  reports,  appearing  in 
health  care  journals,  of  the  disastrous 
consequences  of  such  fires.  Most  fires 
involve  the  simultaneous  use  of  high 
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energy-releasing  devices,  such  as  elec- 
trosurgical  or  electrocautery.  These  in- 
struments provide  an  ignition  source 
and  the  surgical  drape  becomes  the 
fuel  of  the  fire.  While  the  instruments 
present  other,  better  known  hazards, 
their  ability  to  ignite  a  flammable 
drape  is  rarely  recognized.  Electrocau- 
tery   devices    are    usually    imprinted 
with  a  warning  against  their  use  with 
flammable    materials.   Since   surgical 
drapes  are  not  commonly  known  to  be 
flammable,   and  are  not  so  labeled, 
these  devices  have  been  used  together 
with  regrettable  results.  It  is  imrealls- 
tic  to  assimie  that  surgeons  and  other 
health  care  professionals  will  discon- 
tinue the  use  of  such  high  energy  de- 
vic«f  in  order  to  decrease  the  risk  of 
fires,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  benefit 
of  these  devices  far  outweighs  the  risk 
of  injury  from  fire.  Partial  relief  of 
this  hazard  will  follow  the  proper  edu- 
cation of  the  involved  professionals  of 
the   flammability    risk   of   using   the 
products  in  a  coordinated  effort.  How- 
ever, it  is  realistic  to  expect  that  the 
quality  of  surgical  drapes  rises  to  meet 
the  high  quality  of  surgical  care  now 
available   in   our   Nation's   operating 
rooms  so  that  the  effective  and  effi- 
cient utilization  of  high  energy  devices 
may  be  achieved. 

As  the  hazard  associated  with  surgi- " 
cal  drapes  has  become  more  recog- 
nized and  reporting  of  such  incidents 
has  increased,  support  for  the  reclassi- 
fication of  the  drapes  has  become 
widespread.  Active  support  has  come 
from  a  variety  of  groups,  including  the 
New  York  State  Society  of  Anesthesi- 
ologists. Inc.,  the  American  College  of 
Surgeoixs,  and  the  Department  of  An- 
esthesiology of  the  New  York  Medical 
College. 

In  order  that  incidents  such  as  those 
reported  in  the  following  articles  may 
be  prevented  in  the  future,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  important 
initiative. 
The  articles  follow: 


[Prom  Anesthesiology.  October  1981] 
A  Sdhgical  Pieu)  Plash  Pire  Duriho  the 

SEPARAXI0N     OF     DiCKPHALUS     DlPUS     COM- 
JOniEO  TWDJS 

(By  Keith  E.  Ashcraft,  M.D..  E.  Stevers  Gol- 
laday.  MJ3..  and  Walter  S.  Gulnee.  MJ3.) 
Despite  the  prevalent  use  of  nonflamma- 
ble anesthetics,  reports  of  perioperative 
fires  silll  appear  In  the  anesthesia  litera- 
ture '-»  The  following  case  report  relates  an 
experience  with  surgical  field  fire  during 
separation  of  dicephalus  dipus  conjoined 
twins. 

REPORT  or  A  CASE 

Dicephalus  dipus  conjoined  twins  were  re- 
ferred to  our  hospital  after  Cesarean  section 
delivery  at  another  hospital.  Cardiac  cathe- 
terization revealed  that  the  left  twin  (twin 
B)  had  a  normal  heart  except  for  a  small 
patent  ductus  arteriosus  and  a  right  atrial 
connection  with  the  large,  single-chambered 
atrium  of  the  right  twin  (twin  A).  Other  car- 
diac anomalies  in  twin  A  included  pulmo- 
nary valviilar  atresia,  hypoplasia  of  the 
right  ventricle  from  which  arose  the  aorta. 
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a  left  ventricle  whose  only  outlet  was  a  ven- 
tricular aeptal  defect  and  a  large  patent 
ductus  arta^oaus  which  maintained  circula- 
tion to  the  lungs. 

The  conclusion  was  that  surgical  separa- 
tion could  not  result  In  the  survival  of  both 
infants.  At  13  days  of  age  twin  A  began  ex- 
periencing severe  bradycardia  and  cyanosis 
secondary  to  ductal  closure.  This  was  soon 
followed  by  a  concomitant  decrease  In  the 
heart  rate  of  t?rln  B.  In  an  effort  to  save 
twin  B.  the  patients  were  prepared  for  surgi- 
cal separation. 

A  team  approach  was  used  to  provide  an- 
esthesia for  the  procedure.  Each  infant  re- 
ceived anesthesia  delivered  by  a  separate  an- 
esthesiologist. A  third  supervised  the  admin- 
istration of  drugs,  blood  loss  replacement 
and  fluid  administration  and  record  keep- 
ing. Separate  but  similar  machines  and 
breathing  circuits  were  used  for  each  twin. 
the  latter  consisting  of  the  Jackson-Rees 
modification  of  the  Ayre's  T-piece. 

Twin  A  arrived  in  the  operating  room  with 
the  trachea  previously  intubated  with  3-mm 
endotracheal  tube  and  ventilation  con- 
trolled with  an  Flo>  of  1.  Her  cardiopulmon- 
ary status  was  tenuous  with  Pao>  28  torr  and 
a  systolic  arterial  blood  pressure  of  82  torr. 
Twin  B  arrived  clinically  stable  and  while 
awake,  her  trachea  was  Intubated  and  anes- 
thesia was  achieved  with  Intravenously  ad- 
ministered morphine.  The  twins  were  placed 
in  the  left  lateral  decubitus  position  and  the 
surgical  site  was  prepared  with  Povidone 
Iodine,  a  water  soluble,  nonflammable  anti- 
septic solution.  The  patients  were  then 
draped  with  cotton  cloth  drapery  and  a  plas- 
tic occlusive  surgical  drape.  The  plastic 
drape  encircled  the  head  and  neck  of  twin  A 
with  its  adhesive  edge  affixed  to  the  ex- 
traoral  portion  of  the  endotracheal  tube.  A 
cone-shaped  air  space  was  thus  formed  with 
the  apex  at  the  endotracheal  tube. 

Forty-five  minutes  into  the  surgical  proce- 
dure, a  blue  flame  was  noted  on  the  opera- 
tive field  surrounding  the  electrocautery 
device.  Simultaneously,  the  nonrebreathing 
circuit  connected  to  twin  A  began  expelling 
smoke  and  became  extremely  hot.  The 
flames  were  quiclUy  smothered  with  surgical 
sponges.  The  esophageal  stethoscope,  ^e 
endrotracheal  tube  and  the  right  subclavian 
intravenous  line  in  twin  A  had  been  burned. 
Ventilation  was  resumed  after  a  new  15-mm 
connector  was  attached  to  the  intraoral  re- 
mains of  the  endrotracheal  tube  in  twin  A. 
The  clinical  condition  of  twin  A  did  not  sig- 
nificantly change  after  the  fire;  Pagi  and 
Pacts  continued  to  be  in  the  23-28  torr  and 
26-36  torr  range,  respectively.  Systolic  arte- 
rial blood  pressure  remained  constant  at  10- 
75  torr.  Likewise,  no  change  was  noted  in 
the  clinical  course  of  twin  B  prior  to  com- 
pletion of  the  amputation. 

The  amputation  of  twin  A  from  twin  B 
was  completed  two  hours  postfire.  The 
head.  neck,  right  arm  and  majority  of  the 
thorax  above  TIO  level  of  twin  A  were  pre- 
sented to  pathology.  Full  thiclcness  thermal 
injuries  were  noted  on  the  face  and  head 
and  also  in  the  oral  cavity  and  carbon  de- 
posits were  found  tn  the  trachea.  Hemor- 
rhagic fluid  was  present  in  the  alveoli,  but 
could  not  be  conclusively  attributed  to  the 
fire. 

Initially,  the  surviving  twin  suffered 
severe  pulmonary  hypertension,  acute  tubu- 
lar necrosis  and  severe  hypoxemia.  Twin  B 
was  never  weaned  from  ventilatory  support. 
Partial  thiclmess  bums  were  present  on  her 
head  and  along  the  incision  line.  Ofi  F>ostop- 
erative  day  four,  she  developed  a  Klebsiella 
wound  infection.  The  subsequent  month's 
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course  was  characterized  by  wound  dehis- 
cence, septicemia,  and  superior  vena  cava 
thrombosis.   The   twin   suffered   a  cardiac 
arrest  and  died  on  postoperative  day  46. 
Discnssioii 

Because  of  the  complexity  of  the  surgical 
separation  and  of  the  anatomy  involved  in 
this  anomaly,  we  were  quite  concerned 
about  three  areas  in  the  anesthetic  manage- 
ment: (1)  the  cross-over  effect  of  a  drug  or 
anesthetic  given  to  one  twin  on  the  other 
infant;  (2)  the  ability  to  accurately  estimate 
blood  loss  and  replacement  fluids  for  each 
twin;  and  (3)  the  ability  to  maintj^in  nor- 
mothermia  considering  the  length  of  the 
procedure.  Bloch  and  Karis<  consider  these 
and  other  problems  in  their  detailed  report 
of  the  anesthetic  management  of  twins  with 
conjoined  hearts.  One  problem  which  nei- 
ther they  nor  we  anticipated,  however,  was 
the  possibility  of  an  operative  field  flash 
fire. 

Two  of  the  three  necessary  ingredients  for 
combustion,  oxygen  and  an  ignition  source, 
are  always  present  In  the  operating  room. 
Despite  the  near  exclusive  use  of  nonexplo- 
sive  anesthetic  agents,  the  third  ingredient, 
a  combustible  material,  also  is  present  in 
the  form  of  alcohol-based  prep  solutions 
and  alcohol-based  adhesive  sprays,'  alcohol- 
packaged  suture,'  drapery,  gauze  pads, 
sponges,  adhesive  tape  (especially  the  plas- 
tic type),  eye  patches,  disposable  plastics, 
and  paper  products.* 

Both  experimental  and  clinical  evidence 
support  the  potential  hazard  these  combus- 
tible items  pose,  Plumlee'  tested  the  com- 
bustibility of  tincture  of  Benzoin  spray  and 
found  that  after  a  5-s  burst,  the  area 
sprayed  could  be  ignited  by  cautery  up  to 
four  minutes  later,  even  after  a  1-s  burst,  ig- 
nition was  possible  up  to  90  s  later.  Hot  wire 
cautery  has  been  shown  to  generate  enough 
heat  to  ignite  any  alcohol-based  antispectic 
which  contains  as  little  as  20  percent  alco- 
hol. Therefore,  any  substance  containing 
greater  than  10  percent  alcohol  must  be 
considered  potentially  flammable.^  Also, 
cotton  drapes  ignite  within  3-s  duration  of 
contact  with  cautery  if  the  oxygen  concen- 
tration under  the  draping  is  40  percent  or 
greater.' 

We  feel  that  the  twin-fire  can  be  ex- 
plained by  the  combination  of  a  highly  en- 
riched oxygen  environment,  combustible 
drapery,  and  electrocautery.  Twin  A  was 
quite  hypoxemic  (Psoj  28  torr);  therefore, 
ventilation  was  with  an  Fl,^  of  100  percent. 
The  plastic  occlusive  drape  completely  en- 
veloped the  baby's  head,  encircling  and 
being  attached  to  the  endotracheal  tube.  An 
audible  leak  around  the  endotracheal  tube 
resulted  in  the  creation  of  an  enriched 
oxygen  atmosphere  under  this  drapery. 
When  the  dissection  tiecame  immediately 
subjacent  to  the  oxygen  rich  atmosphere,  a 
flash  fire  in  the  operative  field  resulted. 
Analogous  experiences  were  cited  by 
Gupte,'  who  reported  ignition  of  a  pharyn- 
geal gauze  pack  during  intraoral  diathermy 
which  he  attributed  to  leakage  of  oxygen 
and  nitrous  oxide  around  the  endotracheal 
tube,  and  by  Cameron  and  Ingram,"  who  re- 
ported ignition  of  surgical  drapes  when 
oxygen  enriched  gases  were  vented  beneath 
them. 

This  case  report  serves  to  emphasize  that 
the  potential  for  fire  still  exist,  despite  the 
use  of  nonflammable  anesthetics.  The 
hazard  may  be  decreased  by:  (1)  using 
water-based  prep  solutions,^  or  if  alcohol- 
based  preps  must  be  used,  delaying  draping 
until  vapor  dissipation  has  occurred;*  and 
(2)  preventing  the  accumulation  of  oxygen 
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enriched  anesthetic  gases  beneath  the  drap- 
ery. 
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[From  Health  Devices  Sourcebook  1981-821 

OR  Fires  Caused  by  Fiberoptic 
Illumination  Systems 

We  have  received  two  reports  from 
member  hospitals  of  fires  ignited  by  fiberop- 
tic Ulumination  systems  (which  consist  of 
the  light  source,  or  projector,  and  the  light- 
transmitting  cable)  during  arthroscopic  sur- 
gery. [Arthroscopes  are  used  to  view  the  in- 
ternal structures  of  Joints— typically  the 
knee.] 

In  one  incident,  the  fiberoptic  cable  was 
disconnected  from  the  arthroscope  and 
placed  on  the  surgical  drapes  with  the 
xenon  light  source  activated.  The  high-in- 
tensity output  from  the  cable  ignited  the 
cloth  drapes,  causing  a  smoldering  fire  with 
considerable  smoke.  Fortunately,  elevated 
oxygen  and  nitrous  oxide  levels  were  not 
present  (as  they  might  be  near  the  patient's 
head  during  anesthesia).  The  fire  was  extin- 
guished before  the  patient  was  burned.  In  a 
second  incident,  the  disconnected  fil)epoptic 
cable  ignited  disposable  nonwoven  surgical 
paper  drapes  that  had  trapped  a  pocket  of 
oxygen  (leaked  from  a  faulty  inflation  con- 
nector of  a  pneumatic  tourniquet).  The  re- 
sulting flash  fire  severely  burned  the  pa- 
tient's leg. 

Fiberoptic  cables  and  light  sources  are 
used  with  many  types  of  rigid  endoscopes 
(.e.g.,  laparoscopes,  cystoscopes),  fiberoptic 
surgical  headlamp  systems,  and  fiberoptic 
retractors,  specula,  and  suction  instruments. 
This  hazard  probably  exists  with  most  light 
source  and  cable  combinations  when  the 
light  source  is  activated  and  the  output  of 
the  disconnected  cable  is  directed  at  materi- 
als that  will  ignite  or  support  combustion. 
Most  flexible  endoscopes  <.e.g.,  colonoscopes, 
gastroscopes)  have  permanently  attached 
light  cables  with  optical  fibers  that  are  con- 
tinuous from  the  light  source  connector  to 
the  distal  tip  of  the  endoscope.  Therefore, 
flexible  endoscopy  illumination  systems  are 
not  likely  to  cause  ignition. 

Many  users  believe  that  fiberoptic  illumi- 
nation systems  supply  "cold"  light  to  the 


visual  field.  This  assumption  is  false.  Actual- 
ly, such  light  sources  only  reduce  the 
amount  of  Infrared  radiation  (that  radiation 
usually  associated  with  heat  production) 
with  respect  to  visible  light.  This  is  accom- 
plished with  special  fUters  or  lamp  (dl- 
chrolc)  reflectors.  Radiation  in  the  visible 
and  infrared  wavelengths  enters  the  fiber- 
optic cable  and  is  transmitted  through  the 
cable  and  Instrumente.  When  the  light 
leaves  the  endoscope  tip,  the  level  of  infra- 
red radiation  has  usually  been  reduced  to  a 
safe  level  through  absorption  by  the  optical 
fibers  in  the  endoscope  and  substantial 
losses  at  the  cable  connections.  However,  if 
the  cable  is  not  connected  to  the  endoscope, 
the  infrared  output  is  not  reduced  suffi- 
ciently and  will  ignite  some  materials.  This 
U  especially  true  at  high  Ught  source  dial 
settings  and  with  xenon  arc  lamps  that  have 
a  much  higher  output  than  conventional 
quartz-halogen  (150-watt)  lamps. 

We  reported  the  potential  for  fires  caused 
by  the  output  of  fiberoptic  cables  in  our 
evaluation  of  laparoscopes  (Health  Devices, 
Vol.  9.  p.  191)  and  demonstrated  that  fires 
could  be  started  with  some  types  of  dispos- 
able nonwoven  surgical  drapes.  At  that 
time,  no  such  fires  had  been  reported. 

Advances  in  light  source  and  fiberoptic 
technology  may  increase  the  radiation 
output  of  visible  and  Infrared  wavelengths 
at  the  end  of  the  cable  and  at  the  distal  tip 
of  the  endoscope.  Higher  outputs  not  only 
increase  the  risk  of  fire,  but  may  Introduce 
the  risk  of  bums  during  close-range  inspec- 
tion of  tissue  with  the  endoscope.  Since  ab- 
sorption of  high-intensity  radiation  at  visi- 
ble light  wavelengths  may  also  cause  tissue 
heating,  additional  filtering  of  Infrared 
wavelengths  may  not  eliminate  this  hazard. 
Furthermore,  with  the  increasing  use  of  tel- 
evision systems  with  video  cameras  connect- 
ed to  the  endoscopes,  many  physicians  oper- 
ate light  sources  at  their  maximum  Intensi- 
ties and  believe  they  need  even  greater  light 
intensities. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  Inform  all  operating  room  personnel 
and  endoscopists  of  the  risk  of  fires  from  U- 
lumination  systems  used  in  endoscopy  and 
surgery.  Instruct  users  to  make  all  fiberop- 
tic cable  connections  before  activating  the 
light  source  and  to  turn  off  the  light  source 
if  the  endoscope  must  be  disconnected.  Also 
instruct  users  not  to  turn  the  light  source 
higher  than  necessary  for  adequate  viewing. 

2.  Placard  all  fiberoptic  light  sources  with 
the  following  label:  Warning:  High- Intensity 
fiberoptic  light  sources  and  cables  can  ignite 
drapes  and  other  materials.  Complete  all  fi- 
beroptic cable  connections  before  activating 
the  light  source. 

3.  For  further  information  on  fires  during 
surgery,  see  Health  Devices,  Vol.  9,  p.  65.« 
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tween  professional  athletes  and  man- 
agement. 

Those  of  lis  who  have  been  in  Wash- 
ington for  a  number  of  years  are  all 
too  well  aware  of  the  plight  of  the 
baseball  fans  of  this  area  whose  team 
was  removed  from  this  city  by  the 
desire  of  its  owners  to  make  more 
money.  The  professional  football  fans 
of  this  Nation  suffered  grievously 
during  the  protracted  labor  dispute  be- 
tween management  and  professional 
athletes  who  many  feel  are  already 
among  the  privileged  class  of  America. 
Baseball  fans  throughout  America 
were  similarly  ignored  by  what  seemed 
to  many  of  us  a  petty  dispute  between 
management  and  players.  We  have 
been  reading  lately  about  the  possibili- 
ty of  a  strike  by  professional  basket- 
ball athletes.  If  this  third  major  strike 
should  occur,  the  only  people  "out" 
will  again  be  the  fans. 

Not  to  be  forgotten  are  those  loyal 
fans  who  support  amateur  teams  in  all 
sports  who  too  often  find  themselves 
caught  between  their  loyalty  and 
desire  to  support  such  teams  and  the 
whims  of  coaches  and  players  who 
forget  the  ideal  for  which  amateur 
athletics  stand. 

All  of  us  in  the  Congress  and  the 
Nation  at  large  should  not  forget  the 
vital  role  which  the  fans  of  America 
play  in  promoting  a  sense  of  well 
meaning  competitiveness  unique  to 
the  American  spirit.  Indeed,  without 
fans  there  would  be  no  sports  in  Amer- 
ica. 

I  believe  that  the  time  Is  well  past 
for  us  to  recognize  this  unique  contri- 
bution and  to  express  our  sense  that 
the  fans  of  America  deserve  a  more 
visible  role  in  determining  the  future 
coiu^e  of  sports  in  America.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  resolution 
and  to  add  their  voice  to  mine  in  ex- 
pressing our  gratitude  to  these  many 
Americans  who  truly  deserve  the 
medals,  honors,  and  awards  handed 
out  by  athletic  organizations  across 
this  country.* 


THE  YEAR  OP  THE  PAN 


HON.  JOHN  B.  BREAUX 

or  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  21,  1983 
•  Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  resolution  to  desig- 
nate 1984  as  "The  Year  of  the  Pan." 
The  fans  of  America  are  too  often  ne- 
glected and  their  contributions  to  the 
American  way  of  life  are  often  lost  in 
the  shuffle  of  contract  disputes  be- 
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And  the  bad  news  is  not  Just  from 
steel  towns  in  Pennsylvknia  or  closed 
auto  factories  in  Detroit.  It  stretches 
across  America  and  grips  no  part  of 
the  country  worse  than  the  agricultur- 
al heartland  of  my  State.  California. 

I  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to 
this  week's  edition  of  the  news  maga- 
zine. U.S.  News  &  World  Report, 
where  on  page  8  are  listed  those  cities 
with  the  highest  imemployment  rates 
in  the  country,  according  to  the  Feb- 
ruary statistics  from  the  Department 
of  Labor.  Maybe  its  been  a  few  weeks , 
since  you  heard  such  devastating  num- 
bers: 

Of  the  15  cities  in  our  country  with 
the  worst  unemployment,  3  are  in  or 
adjacent  to  my  congressional  district: 

Fresno,  my  home.  18.8-percent  un- 
employment, national  rank.  14th. 

Stockton,  the  center  of  the  rich  agri- 
cultvu-e  of  the  central  valley,  20.4-per- 
cent unemployment,  national  rank, 
sixth;  and  Modesto,  Just  outside  my 
district,  where  many  of  my  constitu- 
ents work.  23.8-percent  unemployment 
and  ranked  nationally  second  only  to 
Johnstown,  Pa. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  debate  great 
international  Issues  today,  and  as  we 
focus  on  the  needs  of  our  national  de- 
fense, we  must  be  reminded  of  the 
need  to  revitalize  our  economy,  and 
bring  hope  back  to  the  hearts  of  the 
unemployed. 

We  must  be  reminded  that  behind 
all  the  numbers  and  statistics,  are 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  broken 
lives,  and  millions  upon  millions  of 
suffering  Americans.* 


REVITALIZE  THE  ECONOMY 

HON.  RICHARD  H.  LEHMAN 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

(Piursday,  Apnl  21,  1983 
m  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  today  to  remind  my  col- 
leagues, and  particularly  this  adminis- 
tration, that  the  much  promised  eco- 
nomic recovery  is  not  yet  sweeping  the 
country. 

Each  day  we  hear  of  this  leading  in- 
dicator or  that  sign  of  an  economic 
upturn  on  the  network  TV  news  or 
from  some  administration  witness  or 
spokesman  on  the  White  House  lawn. 
In  point  of  fact,  we  are  still  in  the 
midst  of  the  worst  recession  since  the 
Great  Depression. 


THE     FAMILY     OP     ALEXANDER 
GAGKEYEV— CONGRESSIONAL 
VIGIL  1983 


HON.  GERRY  L  STUDDS 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Apnl  21,  1983 
•  Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  participate  in  the  Congres- 
sional Vigil  for  Soviet  Jewry,  and 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
protect  the  intolerable  human  rights 
situation  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Jews  living  in  the  Soviet  Union  are 
among  a  small  number  of  minorities 
permitted  to  apply  for  exit  visas.  Yet, 
to  apply  for  an  exit  visa  is  to  invite  a 
series  of  intimidating  retaliatory  acts 
by  the  Soviet  Government:  The  imme- 
diate loss  of  one's  Job.  visits  by  the 
KGB  in  the  night,  search  and  seizure 
of  one's  personal  belongings,  and  pos- 
sibly a  jail  sentence  for  dissident  ac- 
tivities. 

The  cruelty  of  these  vindictive  acts 
must  make  one  wonder  what  compels 
a  Soviet  Jew  to  apply  for  an  exit  visa. 
The  answer  lies  in  the  suppression  of 
all  Jewish  culture  and  religion  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  teaching  of  Hebrew 
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and  Torah  Is  illegal,  and  the  instruc- 
UXB  have  been  threatened  with  arrest 
and  hum  to  their  families  by  security 
police.  There  is  only  one  official 
Jewish  synagogue  in  the  entire  Soviet 
Union,  a  country  with  3  million  Jews, 
and  the  authorities  are  blatantly  anti- 
Semitic.  By  continually  denying  the 
basic  right  of  emigration  to  her  citi- 
zens, and  by  intimidating  those  who 
seek  to  leave,  the  Soviet  Union  at- 
tracts the  wrath  and  condemnation  of 
all  who  enjoy  freedom  worldwide. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  used  the  emi- 
gration of  Soviet  Jews  as  a  bargaining 
chip  with  the  free  world,  and  the  re- 
newed cold  war  we  are  now  engaged  in 
has  brought  with  it  some  innocent  vic- 
tims. The  recent  increase  «in  tensions 
between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  has  resulted  in  a  precipi- 
tous decrease  in  the  number  of  Jewish 
emigrants  it  has  approved,  from  5,320 
in  1979  to  2,670  in  1982,  and  even 
fewer  this  year.  I  wish  to  speak  on 
behalf  of  one  victim  of  this  cruel 
game:  the  family  of  Alexander  Gag- 
keyev  of  Moscow. 

Alexander  Gagkeyev  was  a  well-es- 
tablished architect  in  Moscow,  and 
was  one  of  the  creators  of  the  velo- 
drome used  in  the  1980  Moscow  Olym- 
pics. Alexander,  then  35,  applied  for 
exit  visas  for  himself,  his  wife  Nataly, 
and  his  daughter  Katya.  This  resulted 
in  the  immediate  loss  of  his  job.  In  ad- 
dition, his  application  for  emigration 
was  denied  twice  without  any  explana- 
tion from  the  Soviet  authorities. 

Through  continuous  correspond- 
ence, the  Gagkeyev's  relatives  in  the 
United  States  learned  of  their  plight. 
They  also  learned  that  the  family  was 
expecting  another  child  in  November 
1981,  and  eventually  that  Alexander 
had  found  some  sort  of  low-paying 
work  completely  outside  of  his  profes- 
sion. During  their  correspondence, 
each  letter  the  Gagkeyev's  received 
was  promptly  answered.  Suddenly,  the 
letters  went  unacknowledged.  The 
Gagkeyev's  relatives  in  the  United 
States  have  not  heard  from  them  since 
August  1981,  even  though  they  contin- 
ue to  send  letters  regularly. 

To  lose  all  contact  with  family  out- 
side the  U.S.S.R.  is  an  extremely  cruel 
and  discouraging  punishment  for 
Jewish  refuseniks.  Often,  this  corre- 
spondence is  their  only  source  of  hope. 
Certainly,  the  Gagkeyevs  are  not 
alone  in  their  struggle  to  emigrate 
from  the  Soviet  Union  or  in  suffering 
the  persecution  of  an  oppressive  gov- 
ernment. Many  Jewish  leaders  pre- 
vented from  leaving  the  Soviet  Union 
are  being  harassed  for  practicing  orga- 
nized religion.  Others  simply  hope  for 
a  better  life  for  their  children. 

As  the  leader  of  the  free  world,  and 
as  concerned  individuals,  we  must  let 
the  Soviet  Union  know  that  we  find 
their  human  rights  violations  intoler- 
able, that  we  have  not  forgotten  the 
refuseniks  like  Alexander  Gagkeyev.  I 
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am  sure  my  colleagues  will  want  to 
join  me  in  calling  for  the  granting  of 
exit  visas  to  the  Gagkeyev  family  and 
all  Russian  refuseniks  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  for  the  immediate  cessa- 
tion of  all  intimidation  tactics  on  po- 
tential emigres.* 


REFUNDABLE  TAX  CREDIT  FOR 
REMEDIAL  EDUCATION 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

OF  NKW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  21,  1983 

•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  dis- 
tressing number  of  adults  now  in  the 
workplace  are  functionally  illiterate. 
There  is  general  agreement  that  too 
many  older  Americans  beyond  the 
high  school  age  do  not  have  the  prere- 
qusite  basic  skills  to  perform  success- 
fully in  the  workplace. 

Consider: 

One  adult  in  five  does  not  possess 
the  functional  competency  to  get 
along  in  this  society. 

There  are  57  million  Americans  who 
do  not  have  skills  adequate  to  perform 
basic  taslcs. 

Of  the  54.3  million  persons  16  and 
over  in  1970  who  were  not  enrolled  in 
school  and  who  had  less  than  a  high 
school  education,  75  percent  earned 
less  than  $5,000  a  year. 

The  proportion  of  persons  on  public 
assistance  who  completed  fewer  than  6 
years  of  school  is  more  than  double 
those  with  6  to  8  years  and  almost 
four  times  those  with  9  to  11  years  of 
school. 

Those  whose  schooling  stopped 
before  the  eighth  grade  have  lifetime 
earnings  about  one-third  of  those  with 
graduate  study. 

Observations: 

Without  remedial  education  these 
people,  even  if  they  are  lucky  enough 
to  be  in  the  work  force,  will  continue 
to  be  a  drag  on  productivity  and  the 
economy.  The  costs  of  educational 
services  for  adults  rises  in  proportion 
to  the  degree  of  disadvantage  of  those 
served. 

Most  persons  in  our  society  who  lack 
sufficient  reading  and  writing  skills  to 
function  effectively  are  poor  people 
and  racial  and  ethnic  minorities.  They 
are  found  in  city  ghettos  and  doing 
hard  physical  labor  on  unmechanized 
farms. 

A  major  shift  in  national  education 
policy  is  needed  to  serve  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  disadvantaged  adults. 
To  meet  this  need,  I  am  introducing  a 
bill  to  provide  employers  a  refimdable 
tax  credit  for  remedial  education  for 
new  and  existing  employees.  The  tax 
credit  would  be  for  50  percent  of 
wages  while  learning  and  50  percent  of 
the  costs  of  learning. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  high- 
tech  jobs  are  not  the  fastest  growing 
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occupational  group.  According  to  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  service  oc- 
cupations—firefighters, janitors,  cos- 
metologists, bartenders,  and  so  forth— 
make  up  the  fastest  growing  occupa- 
tional group.  Remedial  education  for 
the  structurally  imemployed  will  pro- 
vide entry  level  positions  in  these  oc- 
cupations. 

By  making  the  tax  credit  refundable, 
small  businesses  which  are  not  making 
a  profit— as  most  do  not— can  provide 
jobs.  Of  the  15  million  businesses  in 
the  coimtry,  99  percent  are  small  busi- 
nesses. In  1976,  80  percent  of  new  jobs 
were  provided  by  firms  having  100  em- 
ployees or  less.  Almost  66  percent  of 
the  new  jobs  were  provided  by  busi- 
nesses with  fewer  than  20  employees. 

The  problem  is  employability  and 
productivity.  All  the  job  training  pro- 
grams in  the  world  will  do  no  good  if 
people  cannot  learn.  Similarly,  busi- 
nesses are  not  going  to  invest  capital 
in  human  resources  incapable  of  ad- 
vancement. With  this  incentive  we  can 
encourage  the  investment  in  human 
capital  to  make  our  great  country 
competitive  and  strong  again.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  cosponsor  this  legis- 
lation.* 


CONCERNED  OVER  HIGH  NATU- 
RAL GAS  PRICES?  THE  ICC 
WANTS  ELECTRICITY  PRICES 
TO  CATCH  UP 


HON.  NICK  JOE  RAHAU  H 

OF  WEST  VIRGIIf  lA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  21,  1983 

•  Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Interst/ite  Commerce  Commission  does 
not  seem  to  want  to  be  left  behind 
when  it  comes  to  allowing  arbitrary 
energy  price  increases.  While  many  be- 
lieve the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission  has  taken  a  laissez  faire 
attitude  toward  regulating  natural  gas 
pricing,  a  recent  ICC  proceeding  on 
railroad  coal  rates  to  electric  utilities 
will  without  a  doubt  send  the  price  of 
electricity  paid  by  consumers  skyrock- 
eting. 

Without  making  any  justification, 
the  Commission  in  its  coal  rate  guide- 
lines nationwide  stated  that  it  will 
allow  a  15-percent  per  year  increase 
above  inflation  on  railroad  coal  rates. 
Since  around  80  percent  of  aU  coal 
produced  is  purchased  by  electric  utili- 
ties which  generate  52  percent  of  the 
Nation's  electricity  from  coal,  and  rail- 
road transportation  costs  already  ac- 
count for  on  the  average  30  percent  of 
the  delivered  price  of  coal  to  these 
utilities,  the  ICC's  decision  wiU  serve 
to  drive  transportation  costs  upward. 
And,  as  we  aU  know,  this  increase  will 
be  passed  on  to  consumers  of  electrici- 
ty. 

In  order  to  mitigate  this  action  of 
the  ICC,  I,  and  several  of  our  col- 
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leagues— Messrs.  Perkins,  Murtha, 
Roe.  Murphy,  Wilson.  Mollohan, 
Wise,  McNulty,  and  Boucher— intro- 
duced H.R.  2584,  legislation  to  provide 
the  ICC  with  additional  guidelines  in 
railroad  ratemaking  matters. 

The  impact  of  the  ICC  decision  on 
electricity  consumers  cannot  be  under- 
estimated. I  would  like  to  insert  in  the 
Record  a  portion  of  Mr.   Frederick 
Webber's  testimony  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Surface  Transportation 
yesterday.  Mr.  Webber  is  the  executive 
vice  president  of  the  Edison  Electric 
Institute  and  described  the  effects  the 
ICC's  decision  will  have  in  some  detail. 
Mr.  Chairman,  earlier  I  noted  the  difficul- 
ty our  industry  faces  with  the  Staggers  Rail 
Act  and  the  cost  of  coal  transportation  by 
rail.  Let  me  Illustrate  what  one  rule  Imple- 
menting the  Staggers  Act  could  do  to  the 
cost  of  coal  transportation  and  how  it  would 
impact  the  cost  of  electricity  to  the  nation's 
electric  consumers  and  industry.  The  coal 
freight  guidelines  (Ex  Parte  347  (Sub  No. 
1))  include  a  proposal  to  permit  railroads  to 
raise  the  cost  of  coal  transportation  15  per- 
cent per  year  above  the  rate  of  inflation  In 
addition   to   other   Increases   already    pre- 
scribed in  the  statute.  The  tables  at  the  end 
of  my  testimony  Illustrate  what  the  15  per- 
cent rule  could  do  to  delivered  coal  costs  at 
five  randomly  selected  utility  sites  in  the 
country  (Oregon,  Texas,  Arkansas.  Mary- 
land and  Pennsylvania). 

Mr.  Chairman,  arithmetically,  a  15  per- 
cent increase  will  double  the  cost  of  railroad 
transportation  in  live  years,  triple  the  cost 
In  eight  years,  and  quadruple  the  cost  In  a 
ten  year  period.  For  Houston  Lighting  and 
Power,  the  15  percent  increase  alone  in  1997 
amount  to  more  than  what  it  now  costs  to 
move  the  coal  from  Wyoming.  We  project 
the  1997  Increase  to  be  about  $30.01  per  ton 
as  opposed  to  a  current  transportation  price 
from  Wyoming  to  Houston  of  $28.28. 

We  do  not  believe  these  increases  are  Jus- 
tified and,  given  the  other  rate  Increases 
permitted  under  the  Staggers  Act,  we  be- 
lieve that  rail  rates  to  all  of  these  plants  will 
probably  be  even  higher. 

PROJECTED  RAIL  COST  INCREASES  UNDER  EX  PARTE  347 
(SUB  1)  15-PERCENT  RULE 
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PROJECTED  RAIL  COST  INCREASES  UNDER  EX  PARTE  347 
(SUB  1)  IS^tRCEMT  RULE— Continued 
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22.85        3.43       26.28 


HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  21,  1983 

•  Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Reagan  administration  is 
pursuing  a  policy  harmful  to  both  the 
future  security  of  Israel  and  to  the 
pursuit  of  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 
This  policy  has  weakened  Israel's  con- 
fidence in  the  United  States  and 
eroded  the  trust  between  this  country 
and  Israel,  the  only  democracy  and 
our  only  reliable  ally  in  the  Middle 
East. 

Specifically,  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion has  prolonged  suspension  of  the 
delivery  of  75  F-16's,  vitally  important 
to  Israel's  security,  in  order  to  force 
the  Israeli  Government  into  making 
policy  concessions.  It  has  done  so  even 
in  the  face  of  the  threat  posed  to 
Israel  by  the  sophisticated  SAM-5  mis- 
siles provided  to  Syria  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  in  the  face  of  the  Presi- 
dent's own  repeated  promises  not  to 
use  military  aid  to  force  Israel's  hand. 

The  Reagan  administration  has  seri- 
ously eroded  the  track  to  peace  estab- 
lished in  the  Camp  David  accords  by 
putting  forth  its  own  rigid  plan,  for 
the  first  time  seeking  an  American— 
not  a  Mideastem— determination  of 
the  outcome.  It  offered  that  plan  after 
giving  King  Hussein  several  weeks  to 
review,  analyze,  and  approve  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  its  contents  were  revealed 
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to  Israel  only  hours  before  the  plan 
was  announced. 

The  Reagan  administration  has 
wooed  Arab  rejectionlsts  while  repeat- 
edly delajing  even  meeting  with  Prime 
Minister  Begin,  and  has  rejected  Isra- 
el's position  on  most  outstanding  terri- 
torial issues  of  conflict. 

Using  threats  and  sanctions  against 
Israel,  while  at  the  same  time  aiweas- 
ing  the  Arabs,  is  no  way  to  foster 
progress  toward  solving  the  problems 
in  the  Middle  East.  In  fact,  this  policy 
is  inappropriate,  coimterproductive. 
and  a  derogation  of  our  responsibility 
both  to  Israel  and  to  the  peace  proc- 
ess. With  the  Arafat-Hussein  rejection 
of  the  Reagan  initiative,  now  is  an  ap- 
propriate time  for  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration to  turn  away  from  its 
present,  ineffective  course,  rethink  the 
direction  in  which  its  policy  is  leading, 
and  seek  once  again  to  reestablish 
trust  and  dependability  between  the 
United  States  and  Israel.  Such  a 
change  would  vastly  Improve  the  pros- 
pect of  Mideast  peace.  The  United 
States  cannot  and  should  not  compel 
Israel  to  make  policy  decisions  vital  to 
its  future  based  on  threats  and  sanc- 
tions. 

As  a  member  of  the  Exirope  and 
Middle  East  Subcommittee,  I  will  con- 
tinue to  work  in  every  possible  way  to 
return  to  the  Camp  David  process, 
insure  Israel's  security,  and  enable  her 
to  make  decisions  vital  to  her  future, 
free  from  outside  pressure  and  intimi- 
dation.* 


CRIME  VICTIMS  WEEK:  ALSO 
THE  TIME  TO  STRENGTHEN 
OUR  LAWS  AGAINST  THE  PER- 
PETRATORS OF  CRIME 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OP  CAUFORMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  21,  1983 
m  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mi^  Speaker,  last 
week  the  President  signed  a  Presiden- 
tial proclamation  designating  this 
week,  beginning  April  17,  1983,  as 
"Crime  Victims  Week."  In  this  spirit 
of  awakened  concern  for  the  victims  of 
criminals  who  prey  on  our  society,  I 
feel  it  is  appropriate  to  remind  our  col- 
leagues that  every  24  seconds  someone 
is  the  victim  of  a  violent  crime  in  our 
country.  This  is  an  abhorrently  aston- 
ishing figure,  and  is  one  statistic 
which  we  in  the  Congress  must  make 
concerted  efforts  to  significantly 
reduce. 

I  feel  that  one  of  the  most  reassur- 
ing messages  we  can  send  to  victims  of 
crime  is  to  pass  legislation  which  will 
establish  determinate  sentences  for 
the  most  serious  offenses.  A  determi- 
nate sentence  is  one  which  is  fixed; 
the  convicted  criminal  would  not  be- 
permitted  to  merely  serve  the  bare 
minimum  of  an  allowable  sentence.  I 
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recognize  that  there  are  compelling  ar- 
guments for  permitting  a  magistrate 
to  exercise  considerable  discretion 
when  imposing  a  sentence  upon  the 
convicted  criminal,  particularly  in 
those  instances  where  the  law  violated 
has  not  caused  uimecessary  suffering. 
However,  the  convicted  perpetrator  of 
a  serious  crime  should  be  made  to 
serve  a  prescribed  minimum  sentence 
that  considers  the  seriousness  of  the 
offense. 

Determinate  sentencing  also  would 
insure  Judicious  application  of  the 
Penal  Code.  A  person  found  guilty  of 
an  offense  would  not  be  discriminated 
against  during  sentencing  on  the  basis 
of  race,  sex,  economic  well-being,  or 
any  other  characteristic.  Best  of  all, 
the  public,  and  most  importantly,  the 
victim,  will  know  exactly  what  will  be 
done  with  the  convicted  criminal. 

On  BCarch  22,  I  introduced  such  a 
bill.  HJl.  2193.  My  legislation,  which 
has  come  to  be  known  as  the  use  a  giui 
go  to  Jail  bill,  ciurently  has  132  co- 
sponsors.  H.R.  2193  would  amend 
chapter  44  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  strengthen  the  manda- 
tory pen^lt^feature  of  the  prohibition 
against  uSliK^  firearm  during  the 
commission  of  a  Federal  felony. 

Someone  who  is  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced under  the  provisions  of  my  leg- 
islation would  receive  a  mandatory  Jail 
sentence  of  not  less  than  5  years. 
Diuing  the  5-year  period  of  incarcer- 
ation, the  criminal  could  be  neither 
paroled  nor  have  the  sentence  reduced 
to  a  probationary  one.  Second  and  all 
subsequent  convictions  would  require 
a  prison  sentence  be  served  for  no 
fewer  than  10  years;  the  presiding 
magistrate  also  would  be  permitted  to 
impose  a  life  prison  term. 

I  believe  the  time  is  at  hand  for  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  pass  H.R. 
2193.  This  will  send  a  clear  message  to 
the  victims  of  crime  that  the  Congress 
is  serious  about  getting  tough  with 
criminals.* 


DES  AWARENESS  WEEK 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

or  mw  TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSS  OF  REPRXSERTATrVES 

TTiunday,  April  21,  1983 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
support  DES  Awareness  Week,  April 
18-23,  1983.  DES  ACTION,  a  national 
organization  dedicated  to  educating 
the  American  public  about  the  uses 
and  consequences  of  diethylstilbostrol 
(DES),  has  designated  this  week  as  a 
time  to  locate  and  educate  the  many 
women  and  men  who  have  no  knowl- 
edge of  their  exposure  to  this  poten- 
tially dangerous  drug. 

Between  1940  and  1971,  doctors  pre- 
scribed this  synthetic  estrogen  to  mil- 
lions of  pregnant  American  women  to 
prevent  miscarriage.  Early  in  1971,  the 
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medical  community  witnessed  a  dra- 
matic rise  in  the  incidence  of  a  rare 
vaginal  and  cervical  cancer  in  young 
women  whose  mothers  had  received 
DES-related  drugs  diving  pregnancy. 
Subsequent  medical  research  revealed 
a  strong  connection  between  DES  and 
cancer  of  the  reproductive  organs.  In 
addition.  benign  abnormalities 
throughout  the  reproductive  tract 
have  been  documented  in  DES  daugh- 
ters. Because  the  DES  daughter  and 
son  cohort  is  relatively  young,  the  in- 
creased risk  on  their  life  cycles  cannot 
yet  be  fully  evaluated. 

As  a  result,  careful  gynecological 
and  urological  monitoring  may  be  nec- 
essary for  these  young  women  and 
men.  Indeed,  DES  daughters  are  ad- 
vised to  have  regular  and  sometimes 
special  gynecological  observation  and 
exams.  Their  current  physicians  need 
to  be  aware  of  their  patients'  exposure 
to  DES  so  they  can  update  their  medi- 
cal histories  and  insure  proper  medical 
attention. 

Yet,  there  are  stUl  many  among  the 
estimated  4  to  6  million  Americans  af- 
fected by  DES  who  do  not  know  of 
their  exposure.  In  some  cases,  DES 
mothers  did  not  provide  informed  con- 
sent for  their  DES  treatment,  further 
complicating  the  task  of  identifying 
and  educating  their  children.  Impor- 
tant medical  attention  and  treatment 
may  thus  be  forfeited. 

DES  Awareness  Week  is  amych 
needed  ii|i|iiiiliiiilh  l,ii  tin  im  lllHliiiiiil 
attention  on  the  p|({blems  of  the  mil- 
lions of  DES-exp^ed  Americans.  It  is 
vital  that  DEB  mothers,  daughters, 
and  sons  be /formed  of  their  expo- 
sure. I  am  proud  to  play  a  role  in  this 
educational  process,  thereby  helping 
to  increase  the  opportunity  for  them 
to  receive  proper  medical  care.* 


TERRORISM  AND  AMERICANS 
SERVING  ABROAD 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday,  April  21,  1983 

*  Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cur- 
rently serve  as  ranking  minority 
member  on  the  Subcommittee  on 
International  Operations  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs.  This  sub- 
committee has  as  one  of  its  responsi- 
bilities the  oversight  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency,  and  certain  other  foreign  af- 
fairs agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  Foreign  Service. 

This  week,  in  the  aftermath  of  the 
terrorist  bombing  of  our  Embassy  in 
Beirut,  the  outstanding  professional- 
ism and  bravery  of  our  Foreign  Service 
and  other  Government  personnel  were 
once  again  brought  to  light.  Not 
counting  various  assassinations,  assas- 
sination attempts,  and  other  attacks 
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on  our  Nation's  Ambassadors,  and  on 
other  Foreign  Service  employees 
during  recent  years,  eight  major  at- 
tacks have  been  launched  on  American 
missions  in  the  past  10  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  M  this 
point  to  refer  to  a  Washington  Post 
editorial  of  April  19.  1983,  which  said 
in  part: 

One  would  not  wlsli  to  say  anything  to  de- 
tract from  the  courage  and  resiliency  of  the 
Lebanese,  who  have  had  to  endure  a  breath- 
taking measure  of  regular  and  irregular  vio- 
lence for  years.  StUl,  the  steadiness  of  the 
Americans  in  the  embassy  in  Beirut  and  in 
other  exposed  places  deserves  respect.  They 
live  lives  shadowed  by  the  closeness  of 
terror  some  have  died  by  it.  The  United 
States  is  fortunate  to  have  in  its  service  men 
and  women  who  are  prepared  to  take  the 
considerable  risks  of  representing  their 
country  in  the  unsettled  quarters  of  the 
world. 

I  know  my  colleagues  Join  with  me 
in  paying  tribute  to  those  Americans 
serving  abroad,  and  in  urging  that  in- 
creased measures  be  undertaken  to 
better  assure  the  security  of  these  cou- 
rageous, dedicated  representatives  of 
our  Nation.* 
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THE  PIK  PROGRAM 


HON.  KE  SKELTON 

or  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  21,  1983 

*  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  contacted  by  a  number  of  agricul- 
tural support  businesses,  who  are  con- 
cerned about  the  damage  being  done 
to  them  because  of  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  payment-in-kind  program. 
These  companies  sell  fertilizer,  seed, 
fuel,  insecticide,  pesticide,  and  the  like 
to  farmers  in  the  local  community.  In 
most  cases  they  are  very  small  and 
many  times  are  a  father-son  operation. 

The  PIK  program  is  a  good  effort  to 
restore  vitality  to  the  farm  community 
and,  in  most  respects,  it  has  my  full 
support.  By  reducing  production  and 
using  up  surpluses  we  will  be  able  to 
restore  some  stability  to  commodity 
prices.  One  unintended  by-product  of 
this  action,  however,  is  dramatically 
reduced  sales  to  PIK  participants  of 
agricultural  support  commodities.  A 
recent  report  by  the  Economic  Re- 
search Service  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  indicates  that  these  busi- 
nesses can  expect  significant  losses 
over  the  next  year.  If  the  PIK  pro- 
gram goes  into  a  second  year,  these 
same  people  can  expect  even  higher 
losses. 

Unfortunately,  in  most  cases,  these 
small  rural  businesses  do  not  have  the 
capital  required  to  wait  out  a  Govern- 
ment-sponsored slump.  I  suggest,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  without  some  kind  of 
action,  some  of  these  service  business- 
es will  not  be  around  to  help  the  farm- 
ers by  the  time  the  PIK  program  ends. 


As  chairman  of  the  Small  Business 
Subcommittee.  I  have  scheduled  a 
hearing  for  April  28,  1983,  from  9  ajn. 
until  12  noon.  In  the  Small  Business 
Committee  hearing  room,  to  hear 
from  some  of  these  groups  and  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Small  Business  Administration. 
Hopefxilly,  we  will  be  able  to  get  some 
idea  of  how  bad  the  problem  is  and 
what  can  be  done  to  help.  I  urge  any 
interested  colleague  to  feel  free  to  stop 
by  and  offer  whatever  suggestions  he 
may  have.* 


THE  "VIRTUOUS  CIRCLE"  OP 
TRADE  AND  GROWTH 


HON.  STAN  LUNDINE 

OrifEWTORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  21.  1983 

*  Mr.  LUNDINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  your  attention  a  very  insight- 
ful article  written  by  our  colleague, 
Lee  Hamilton,  which  appeared  in  the 
March  1  issue  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  entitled  "The  'Virtuous 
Circle'  of  Trade  and  Growth." 

This  article  highlights  the  very  criti- 
cal role  the  conduct  of  international 
trade  plays  in  our  daily  lives— in  the 
ability  of  our  economy  to  prosper  and 
to  continue  to  provide  Jobs  for  many 
Americans.  The  "virtuous  circle" 
which  evolved  from  the  postwar 
period  of  free  and  unfettered  trade 
among  nations  has  indeed  become  a 
"vicious  circle"  in  recent  years  as  na- 
tions have  grown  more  interdepend- 
ent, and  most  recently  as  world 
growth  has  slowed  considerably.  As  a 
result,  nations  are  scrambling  to  pro- 
tect their  own  industries  from  foreign 
competition  and  to  target  industries  of 
other  nations  through  use  of  special 
subsidies  and  government-directed 
policies  which  undermine  the  oper- 
ation of  the  traditional  free  trade 
system. 

The  four  policy  prescriptions  sug- 
gested in  this  article  for  turning  the 
"vicious  circle"  into  a  "virtuous  one" 
once  again  should  be  carefully  exam- 
ined. Development  of  an  effective 
international  trade  policy  is  one  of  the 
most  critical  issues  facing  this  Con- 
gress. As  we  attempt  to  deal  with  what 
is  a  full  plate  of  legislative  proposals 
which  must  be  reauthorized  in  the 
months  ahead  that  deal  with  trade 
policy,  and  as  we  attempt  to  formulate 
innovative  approaches  to  the  problems 
of  our  troubled  world  trading  system, 
we  would  do  well  to  keep  the  analysis 
and  advice  of  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee in  mind. 
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[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Mar. 
1,1983] 
The  "Vraxnous  Cibcle"  or  Tkaoe  amd 
Okowth 
(By  Lee  H.  Hamilton) 
A  change  in  attitude  toward  world  trade 
among  Amercian  busineaamen,  workers,  and 
farmers  tiaa  become  apparent.  These  people 
are  angry  at  what  Imports  are  doing  to  their 
prospects,  particularly  because  they  beUeve 
that  the  competition  is  unfair.  This  change 
in  attitude  is  symptomatic  of  other  disturb- 
ing developments  worldwide. 

Governments  across  the  world  are  retreat- 
ing from  one  of  the  fundamental  economic 
principles  of  the  postwar  era— that  freer 
trade  benefits  all  nations  and  that  protec- 
tionism must  be  resisted.  Many  of  my  col- 
leagues in  Congress  are  quesitoning  the  very 
standards  of  trade  conduct  established  in 
the  postwar  era.  They  argue  that  freer 
trade  is  not  fairer  trade.  Countless  protec- 
tionist bills  were  Introduced  in  the  97th 
Congress.  More  will  be  considered  in  the 
98th  Congress.  Companies  are  filing  peti- 
tions with  the  government  every  day  against 
what  they  see  as  unfair  competition  from 
foreign  companies.  This,  too,  is  likely  to  In- 
crease in  the  months  ahead. 

In  a  time  of  growing  demand  for  protec- 
tion, we  must  try  to  see  how  important 
world  trade  is  and  how  an  upsurge  in  protec- 
tionism may  affect  us. 

Prom  1950  through  1975,  the  merchandise 
trade  of  the  Industrial  countries  grew  an  av- 
erage of  8  percent  every  year,  a  rate  which 
contributed  mightUy  to  historicaUy  rapid 
economic  growth  of  4  percent  a  year.  The 
resulting  integration  of  the  world  economy 
enhanced  prosperity  in  all  major  trading 
countries,  leading  to  more  employment  and 
higher  real  income  and  wages.  When  growth 
in  the  industrial  countries  rose  more  than  2 
percent  per  year,  non-oil  imports  tended  to 
rise  tliree  times  as  fast.  There  was  a  "virtu- 
ous circle"  linking  trade,  which  stimulated 
growth,  and  so  on. 

American's  stake  in  the  health  of  the 
global  economy  has  grown  significantly  as 
the  global  economy  has  grown.  In  fact,  our 
exports  in  the  latter  part  of  the  1970s  grew 
twice  as  fast  as  world  trade  itself.  As  a  share 
of  United  States  gross  national  product,  ex- 
ports of  merchandise  doubled  between  1970 
and  1979  and  now  make  up  8  percent.  One 
In  every  three  acres  of  agricultural  produc- 
tion is  exported.  One  in  every  eight  jobs  in 
manufacturing  is  tied  to  exports.  Nearly  20 
percent  of  our  total  production  of  goods  is 
exported. 

Imports  have  also  risen  rapidly.  About  20 
percent  of  US  consumption  is  supplied  by 
imports,  and  Imports  form  an  integral  part 
of  America's  production  process. 

The  remarkable  groundswell  of  world 
trade  began  to  subside  in  the  late  1970s.  By 
1981,  the  volume  of  trade  was  not  increas- 
ing. In  1982,  it  may  even  have  shrunk.  The 
reasons  are  clear.  Very  limited  economic 
growth  produces  a  negative  effect,  with 
trade  tending  to  decline  more  than  the 
shortfall  in  growth.  Such  a  fall  in  trade  fur- 
ther erodes  national  economies,  producing  a 
further  decline  in  trade,  and  so  on. 

In  other  words,  there  is  a  "viciouB  circle" 
as  well  as  a  "virtuous"  one.  0»ir  experience 
today  stands  in  marked  contrast  to  our  post- 
war experience.  It  is  reminiscent  of  the 
1930s. 

Such  a  situation  understandably  Increases 
the  pressure  to  restrict  trade.  The  problem 
is  that  trade  restrictions  tend  to  steepen  the 
downward  spiral.  All  governments  have  re- 
sponded  to  this  pressure.   The  European 
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Community  and  the  US  have  restricted  steel 
imports.  The  US  has  negotiated  "voluntary" 
agreements  to  restrain  imports  of  color  tele- 
vision sets  from  Japan,  South  Korea,  and 
Taiwan.  France,  Italy.  Great  Britain,  and 
West  Germany  have  Increased  their  protec- 
tion of  shipbuilding  in  the  form  of  higher 
subsidies.  Almost  every  Industrial  nation 
has  raised  barriers  against  Japanese  auto- 
mobiles. 

Economic  analysis  demonstrates  the  bene- 
fits of  trade  and  the  costs  of  protection. 
Yet,  almost  12  million  Americans  are  unem- 
ployed. Some  16.5  percent  of  all  blue-collar 
workers  are  without  Jobs,  and  an  astounding 
24.1  percent  of  all  automobile  workers  are 
idle.  How  much  is  due  to  imports  is  hard  to 
tell,  but  it  is  clear  that  too  many  are  suffer- 
ing in  this  recession.  What  is  also  clear  is 
that  we  must  respond  decisively  to  a  disas- 
trous situation.  There  are  at  least  four 
things  we  should  do. 

Pirst  and  foremost,  we  must  shift  domes- 
tic economic  policies  so  that  Interest  rates 
come  down  and  stay  down.  Large  budget 
def  iciU  and  tight  money  have  kept  both  in- 
terest rates  and  the  relative  value  of  the 
dollar  far  too  high.  Thus,  imports  have  been 
much  cheaper,  and  our  export  competitive- 
ness lias  been  damaged.  Interest  rates  have 
fallen  substantially  over  the  past  few 
months,  but  they  are  still  too  high.  Unless 
Congress  can  do  something  about  deficits, 
interest  rates  are  not  likely  to  fall  any  fur- 
ther. In  fact,  they  may  rise.  This  would  keep 
the  dollar  too  strong  and  would  cause  fur- 
ther ero«ion  of  our  competitive  position. 

Second,  the  President  and  Congress  must 
insist  upon  fairer  relations  with  America's 
trading  partners,  who  often  subsidize  ex- 
ports and  target  Individual  Industries  for 
special  aid.  Such  practices  enable  them  to 
penetrate  foreign  markets.  Our  partners 
also  raise  a  variety  of  hidden  and  not-so- 
hldden  barriers  to  our  exports.  We  need  to 
meet  this  cjiallenge  squarely. 

These  issues  can  be  addresSSdThrough  the 
framework  of  the  General  Agreement  oa 
Trade  and  Tariffs  (GATT).  American  repre- 
senUtives  protested  against  unfair  trade 
practices  in  recent  GATT  meetings.  We 
need  to  strengthen  the  GATT  framework. 
Our  negotiators  must  make  it  clear  that  we 
will  no  longer  tolerate  the  unfair  practices 
of  others.  Ours  is  still  the  world's  largest 
market,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
threat  to  close  off  some  of  the  market  could 
not  be  used  as  leverage.  Unless  we  can  con- 
vince others  that  their  protectionism  is 
risky,  we  will  never  get  the  desired  results. 

Third,  we  must  promote  exports  aggres- 
sively. This  means  encouraging  the  forma- 
tion of  export  trading  companies,  removing 
domestic  impediments  to  exports,  increasing 
export  credit  assistance,  and  negotiating 
multilateral  trade  agreements  to  cover  in- 
vestment and  services,  areas  in  which  the 
US  has  a  competitive  advantage. 

Finally,  we  need  to  provide  relief  to  those 
industries  and  workers  most  affected  by  im- 
ports. We  must  do  so  in  a  way  that  avoids 
retaliation.  We  also  need  to  ensure  that 
whatever  steps  we  take  to  protect  our  indus- 
tries and  workers  are  temporary,  not  perma- 
nent, parts  of  our  trade  policy. 

^i^eer  trade  is  easier  to  support  in  a  grow- 
ing global  economy  than  in  a  stagnating 
one.  The  recession  is  forcing  the  US  to  step 
back  somewhat  from  its  commitment  to 
freer  trade,  but  we  must  move  carefully  or 
else  we  will  Jeopardize  a  trading  system 
which  has  helped  us  greatly  in  the  past.* 
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OREEN  BAT  LOOKS  TO  THE 
FUTURE 


HON.  TOBY  ROTH 

OF  WISCORSIR 
ni  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSEHTATTVES 

Thursday.  April  21.  1983 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduced  legislation  today 
to  authorize  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers to  deepen  the  channel  in  the 
Green  Bay  Port  from  24  to  27  feet. 

This  legislation  results  from  sugges- 
tions for  port  development  and  im- 
provement made  by  officials  of  the 
Green  Bay  Port.  The  long-term  health 
of  the  port  and  its  users  depends  on 
full  accessibility  to  the  port  by  any 
size  ship  to  be  foimd  on  the  Great 
Lalces. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Pox  River 
channel  in  Green  Bay  is  24  feet  deep. 
The  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway,  however, 
allows  ships  of  27  feet  into  the  Great 
Lalies  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Thus, 
in  order  to  attract  any  and  all  traffic 
that  moves  through  the  seaway,  the 
channel  must  be  dredged  to  27  feet. 

While  the  percentage  of  Green  Bay's 
freight  traffic  resulting  from  the 
Seaway  is  smaU  now,  the  Port  of 
Green  Bay  and  its  representatives  are 
looking  to  the  future  and  planning  for 
increased  export  and  import  traffic.  I 
compliment  them  on  their  forward- 
looking  attitude. 

Because  the  average  corps  project 
takes  better  than  20  years  from  start 
to  finish,  I  believe  it  is  essential  that 
planning  begin  now  for  the  future 
needs  of  Green  Bay's  port.  I  therefore 
urge  the  members  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  Committee  to  sup- 
port this  legislation  and  incorporate  it 
in  the  fiscal  year  1984  Water  Re- 
sources authorization  legislation.* 


BLIND  EYE  ON  CENTRAL 
AMERICA 


HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

OPVIRGnTIA 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  21,  1983 

•  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  following  thought-provok- 
ing column  in  today's  Washington 
Post  by  George  Will: 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  21, 1983] 
Blind  Etx  or  Certhal  America 
(By  George  P.  Will) 

To  begin,  a  two-question  quiz. 

Pirst  question:  since  detente  was  codified 
at  the  Nlxon-Brezlinev  summit  in  1973,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  forced  a  nuclear  alert  by 
threatening  to  intervene  with  troops  in  the 
October  1973  war  in  the  Middle  East  (a  war 
incited  and  financed  by  the  Soviet  Union); 
lias  organized  and  financed  the  destruction 
of  the  Paris  accords  and  a  U.S.  ally;  has  in- 
tervened with  Cubans  and  others  in  Angola, 


Ethiopia,  Yemen,  Cambodia.  Nicaragua  and 
la  Salvador  has  invaded  Afghanistan;  has 
orchestrated  the  crushing  of  Poland:  has 
made  a  mockery  of  the  Helsinki  agreements; 
has  repeatedly  violated  the  informally 
agreed-to  threshold  test  ban  treaty  (al- 
though we  even  changed  the  way  we  meas- 
ure violations,  in  an  effort  to  avoid  the  need 
to  make  protests  that  would  dampen  d^ 
tente);  has  tried  to  murder  the  pope;  is  vio- 
lating the  terms  of  SALT  II  (an  amazing 
feat,  considering  that  SALT  II  is  a  tissue  of 
loopholes  and  ambiguities);  is  funding  and 
organizing  terrorism  worldwide;  and  is  con- 
tinuing an  arms  buildup  unambiguously  de- 
signed for  political  intimidation  and  mili- 
tary aggression.  The  first  quiz  question  is: 
why  is  there  a  "return  to  the  Cold  War"? 

Answer:  President  Reagan  gave  a  speech 
referring  to  the  Soviet  Union  as  an  evil 
empire. 

Second  question:  the  Soviet  Union  has  an 
army  brigade  (2,600-3,000  men),  2,500  mili- 
tary advisers  (increased  500  last  year)  and 
6,000-8,000  civilian  advisers  in  (^ba.  It  gave 
Cuba  66,000  metric  tons  of  military  supplies 
in  1981.  68,000  in  1982  (worth  $1  billion). 
Moscow's  annual  economic  aid  to  Cuba  is  $4 
billion  (more  than  one-quarter  of  Cuba's 
ONP).  Cuba  has  200  MiGs.  including  two 
squadrons  of  MiG-23  Floggers,  at  least  650 
tanks,  at  least  90  helicopters,  including 
MI24  attack  helicopters,  a  Koni-class  frig- 
ate, two  Foxtrot  attack  submarines,  at  least 
50  torpedo  attack  boats,  two  amphibious  as- 
sault ships.  A  Grenada  minister  says  Cuba 
will  use  Grenada's  new  ain>ort  when  supply- 
ing Cubans  in  Africa.  Cuba,  with  one-sev- 
enth of  Mexico's  population,  has  military 
forces  twice  the  size  of  Mexico's.  The  Soviet 
Union  is  giving  20  times  more  military  as- 
sistance to  Cuba  than  the  United  States  is 
giving  to  all  of  Latin  America.  In  the  newest 
Soviet  satellite,  Nicaragua,  39  perce{^t  of  all 
males  over  18  are  in  uniform,  and  the 
regime  intends  to  build  a  250,000-person 
armed  force,  so  one  in  10  Nicaraguans  will 
soon  be  in  the  military  or  militia.  (All  of 
Honduras'  security  forces  total  20,000.  El 
Salvador's  total  32,000.)  Nicaragua's  regime 
has  built  36  new  military  bases  and  garri- 
sons (the  previous  regime  had  13).  Nicara- 
guan  pilots  and  mechanics  are  l)eing  trained 
in  Bulgaria.  The  regime  has  received,  so  far, 
50  Soviet  tanks.  1,000  East  German  trucks, 
100  anti-aircraft  guns.  Soviet  152-millimeter 
howitzers  with  a  range  of  17  miles.  Cuba  has 
4,000  to  5,000  civilian  advisers  in  Nicaragua, 
plus  2,000  military  and  security  advisers. 
There  also  are  East  Germans,  Bulgarians, 
North  Koreas,  Soviets  and  members  of  the 
PLC.  The  second  quiz  question  is:  about 
what  in  Central  America  does  Congress 
seem  most  worried? 

Answer:  fifty-five  U.S.  trainers  In  El  Sal- 
vador./ 

Events  in  Central  America  are  spinning 
rapidly  toward  a  decisive  moment  in  U.S. 
history.  None  of  the  fictions  that  were  used 
to  rationalize  acceptance  of  defeat  in  Viet- 
nam can  be  used  regarding  Central  America. 
The  threat  there  is  close,  clear  and  indisput- 
ably communist.  There  the  United  States 
will  show— will  learn— whether '  it  is  any 
longer  capable  of  asserting  the  will  a  great 
power  requires,  or  whether  the  slide  into  pa- 
ralysis is  irreversible. 

Governments  such  as  Costa  Rica's  and 
Panama's  are  listening  as  congressional 
complaints  mount.  The  complaints  are 
against  U.S.  assistance  to  armed  opponents 
of  Nicaragua's  Stalinists,  and  about  even 
minimal  aid  for  the  democratically  elected 
government  of  EI  Salvador  that  is  under 


attack  from  forces  that  are  extensions, 
through  Nicaragua  and  Cuba,  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  oonjimction  of  these  complaints  can 
mean,  in  effect,  the  extension  of  the  Brezh- 
nev doctrine  in  this  hemisphere.  That  is. 
communist  attacks  on  a  regime  leech  away 
the  regime's  legitimacy,  and  produce  pres- 
suire  for  negotiations  aimed  at  "power-shar- 
ing" with  Stalinists  who  do  not  believe  In 
sharing  power.  But  a  communist  regime, 
however  freshly  planted  and  dependent  on 
foreign  totalitarians,  as  in  Nicaragua,  must 
l>e  treated  as  legitimate  and  irreversible. 

There  is  a  war  raging,  and  if  all  the  sub- 
stantial, determined  military  assistance  Is 
one-way,  there  can  be  but  one  result.  The 
result  will  be  a  communist  Central  America, 
and  an  Iran  Just  a  wade  across  the  Rio 
Grande.9 


THE  MARYLAND  COMMITTEE 
FOR  CHILDREN  PROVIDES 
CHILD  CARE  INFORMATION 
AND  REFERRAL 


HON.  BARBARA  A.  MIKULSfG 

OPBfARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  21,  1983 
•  Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  23,  1983,  I  introduced  H.R. 
2242,  the  Child  Care  Information  and 
Referral  Services  Act.  This  legislation 
provides  Federal  grant  money  to  non- 
profit groups  wishing  to  provide  assist- 
ance to  parents  seeldng  child  care.  My 
inspiration  for  this  legislation  came 
from  the  excellent  work  of  the  Mary- 
land Committee  for  Children.  Today, 
the  Maryland  Committee  for  Children 
officially  opened  Locate,  their  child- 
care  information  and  referral  system. 
I  congratulate  them  on  this  innovative 
project. 

The  notable  feature  of  Locate  is  its 
use  of  computers  to  store  the  data  on 
child-care  providers  and  to  match  up 
parents'  needs  with  providers'  supply. 
This  system  represents  a  partnership 
of  the  new  technology  with  the  social 
services.  Locate  will  provide  valuable 
information  about  who  is  providing 
and  who  is  using  child  care  facilities  in 
Baltimore  City  and  Anne  Arundel  and 
Washington  Coimties.  This  is  just  the 
Idnd  of  information  legislators  need. 

I  call  the  Baltimore  Sun's  article  de- 
scribing Locate  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues. 

Day  Care  Erters  Computer  Age 
(By  Randi  Henderson) 

Parents  who  have  fought  the  day  care 
wars  have  a  new  ally  in  their  battle  for  de- 
pendable and  quality  care  for  their  children. 

Beginning  today,  a  computerized  locater 
service  coordinated  by  the  Maryland  Com- 
mittee for  Clilldren  will  make  it  possible  for 
Baltimore  parents  to  identify  day  care  facili- 
ties in  their  neighborhoods,  and  get  some 
information  about  them. 

There  Is  a  $5  fee  for  the  service,  but  the 
service  won't  be  denied  to  parents  who  are 
unable  to  pay,  project  coordinators  said. 
And  they  are  hoping  that  the  cost  of 
LOCATE— the   name   of   the   service— will 


soon  be  underwritten  by  another  segment  of 
the  community. 

•What's  happening  is  a  real  recogniUon 
on  the  part  of  government  and  business 
that  there  has  to  be  a  partnership  between 
the  industrial  community  and  the  child  care 
community."  said  Sandy  Skolnick,  director 
of  LOCATE.  She  wants  businesses  to  sub- 
scribe to  LOCATE  and  provide  the  service 
to  their  employees  as  a  fringe  benefit  like 
health  Insurance. 

Indeed,  the  Maryland  Committee  for  ChU- 
dren  has  found  that  area  businesses  have 
taken  an  active  interest  in  its  work  on 
behalf  of  children.  For  example,  ReStore, 
the  "creative  surplus  supply  center"  run  by 
the  committee,  "wouldn't  exist  without  help 
from  about  250  businessmen, "  Ms.  Skolnick 
said.  "Some  give  on  a  regxUar  basis,  and  we 
see  a  real  commitment  on  their  part." 

And  there  U  a  more  practical  reason  for 
businesses  to  be  interested,  she  said.  "All 
the  studies  show  that  if  there  is  quality 
chUd  care  available  to  the  working  parent, 
absenteeism  and  tardiness  decline. 

•When  we  thought  of  doing  a  day  care  re- 
source and  referral  service,  we  wanted  itto 
be  self-supporting. "  she  continued.  '  It  wUl 
only  work  if  the  business  community  de- 
cides it  has  an  obUgation  to  the  public 
sector  and  buys  into  it." 

LOCATE  received  its  Initial  funding. 
$98  000.  from  the  city,  which  enabled  the 
committee  to  hire  staff  and  buy  the  comput- 
ers "The  computer  component  Is  Innova- 
tive "  Ms.  Skolnick  said.  'Resource  and  re- 
ferral systems  around  the  country  are  done 
manually.  We  want  to  coUect  lots  of  Infor- 
mation. We  see  It  as  a  way  to  document  the 
needs  of  women  and  chUdren.  and  we  think 
It's  Important  for  public  poUcy  people  to 
know  these  things." 

Similar  systems  around  the  country  nave 
been  unable  to  computerize,  she  added,  "be- 
cause child  care  programs  never  have  funds. 
We  came  up  with  the  bright  idea  to  use 
micro-computers  and  we're  finding  that 
using  very  inexpensive  computer  equipment 
we'U  almost  be  able  to  do  what  people  do  on 
a  $200,000  mainframe." 

In  the  past,  the  Maryland  Committee  for 
ChUdren  has  provided  Information  about 
day  care  to  caUers  on  an  Informal  basis. 

"As  we  grew,  we  became  Inundated  with 
calls  "  Ms.  Skolnick  said.  "About  two  years 
ago  we  realized  we  had  to  come  up  with  a 
way  to  answer  aU  the  inquiries  about  child 
care  programs,  from  emergency  requests  for 
help  to  details  about  certain  centers." 

LOCATE  will  begin  operation  today  with 
a  reception  at  the  committee's  offices  at  the 
Chocolate  Factory,  on  Water  street.  Calls 
will  be  taken  from  9:30  a.m.  to  2:30  p.m. 
Tuesdays  through  Fridays  at  625-1111. 

Information  will  be  avaUable  on  day  care 
providers  In  Baltimore  city  and  Anne  Arun- 
del and  Washington  counties.  (Those  two 
counties  have  been  Included  because  of  a 
federaUy  funded  effort  there  to  compile  day 
care  Information.)  Future  goals  are  to  In- 
clude all  of  the  metropolitan-area  counties 

in  the  service.  ...  ^   ,  nw 

More  than  1,600  faculties  are  listed,  1.039 
of  them  In  the  city.  They  include  group  day 
care  centers,  family  day  care  providers  and 
non-public  pre-schools  and  kindergartens. 
All  of  the  providers  listed  have  been  li- 
censed, either  by  the  sUte  Department  of 
Health  and  Mental  Hygiene,  Human  Re- 
sources or  Education,  depending  on  the  type 
of  program. 

LOCATE  subscribers  wiU  receive  a  com- 
puterized list  of  day  care  resources  in  their 
neighborhood  (or  near  their  work  location. 


if  they  prefer)  and  a  booklet  about  day  care. 
In  addlUon,  information  will  be  provided 
about  cost  and  details,  such  as  whether  the 
provider  smokes,  or— In  a  home  situation— If 
there  are  pets  in  the  home.* 


OIL  PIPELINE  REGULATORY 
REFORM  ACT 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OP  CAIIPORHIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  21,  1983 
•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  join  with  my  friend 
and  colleague  from  Louisiana,  John 
Breaux,  in  introducing  legislation  re- 
vising the  regulatory  structure  sur- 
rounding the  oil  pipeline  industry. 

When  identical  legislation  was  intro- 
duced last  year,  I  indicated  encourage- 
ment for  it  as  a  discussion  vehicle,  and 
it  is  in  that  vein  that  I  want  to  bring  it 
to    the    attention    of   our   colleagues 

today.  , , 

EssentiaUy,  this  legislation  would 
eliminate  the  Federal  regulation  of 
nondiscriminatory  rates,  while  leaving 
intact  other  requirements,  such  as  the 
present  common  carrier  mandate. 

The  oil  pipeline  industry,  and  the 
laws  and  regulations  governing  that 
industry,  are  quite  complex.  A  thor- 
ough understanding  and  appreciation 
of  the  intricacies  therein  can  be  ar- 
rived at  only  through  careful  examina- 
tion and  study. 

Of  course,  as  with  most  matters  that 
come  before  the  Congress,  the  issues 
here  do  not  lend  themselves  to  an 
analysis  in  black  and  white.  And  so.  I 
would  speculate  that  revisions  wiU 
need  to  be  made  in  any  oil  pipeline  leg- 
islation that  is  introduced  and  indeed. 
I  reserve  the  right  to  work  for  any 
changes  that  discussion  and  study 
would  dictate  be  made  in  this,  or  any 
legislation  addressing  this  issue. 

As  I  said  in  cosponsoring  this  bill 
last  year,  it  is  the  public  interest  with 
which  I  am  most  concerned.  Every 
provision  of  any  legislation  before  us 
must  be  made  to  stand  against  this 
pubUc  interest  test.  And  so  it  is  the 
legislation's  impact  upon  the  well- 
being  of  the  public  that  should  receive 
the  primary  attention  of  those  review- 
ing the  merits  and  shortcomings  of 
this  bUl  Li  the  weeks  and  months 
ahead.* 


THIS  HOLOCAUST  STILL  GOES 
ON 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

OP  ILLIROIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  21,  1983 
•  Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  "If  you 
don't  believe  in  the  domino  theory  yet, 
go  ask  a  few  million  of  the  Dominoes." 
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So  said  an  Australian  general  a  few 
years  ago,  as  quoted  by  James  Webb. 

The  present  day  holocaust  which  is 
taking  place   in   Cambodia   (Kampu- 
chea) does  not  receive  the  attention  it 
merits,   according   to  Mr.   Webb,   an 
author  who  served  as  a  marine  in  Viet- 
nam. Mr.  Webb,  whose  OPED  piece 
appeared  in  The  Washington  Post  on 
April  14,  thinks  we  are  bored  and  em- 
barrassed by  Southeast  Asi&  and  that 
giving  proper  recognition  to  this  new 
holocaust  "would  require  many  promi- 
nent Americans  to  admit  that  they 
were   duped  by   the  Communists  in 
Hanoi  during  the  war."  Read  what  Mr. 
Webb  had  to  say: 
This  Houxavsti  Still  Goes  or— Why  Do 
We  Igrore  It? 
(By  James  Webb) 
In  this  weefcL^f  remembering  the  anguish 
of  the  Holo^fist,  In  these  days  of  com- 
memorating those  who  survived,  let  us  take 
just  a  moment  to  consider  the  crimes  that 
continue  in  Cambodia. 

No  one  knows  how  many  Cambodians 
were  killed  after  the  communists  took  con- 
trol of  that  country.  Estimates  run  from 
one-tlilrd  to  one-half  of  the  popuUtion, 
which  means  the  count  is  easUy  2  to  3  mU- 
Uon.  FoUowing  such  slaughter,  the  Vietnam- 
ese communists  moved  in,  supposedly  to  sta- 
bUize  the  country.  For  those  who  have  been 
thinking  of  the  Holocaust,  this  is  analogous 
to  the  Russians  "liberating"  Poland  from 
the  Nazis. 

CurrenUy,  there  are  200,000  Vietnamese 
soldiers  occupying  Cambodia.  Behind  them. 
foUowing  a  policy  dlcUted  from  Hanoi,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Vietnamese  are  begin- 
ning to  settle  the  country.  There  have  been 
few  clearer  examples  In  history  of  a  "final 
solution "  planned  to  eUmlnate  a  national 
and  ethnic  identity.  The  Cambodians,  who 
were  almost  wiped  out.  are  now  going  to  be 
absorbed. 

Our  media  dance  around  this  tragedy,  re- 
porting It  In  bits  and  pieces,  avoiding  the 
jugular  Issues  that  are  playing  themselves 
out  for  the  wortd  to  see.  The  questions  the 
media  are  avoiding  are  two:  why  are  the  Vi- 
etnamese reaUy  doing  this?  And  why  are  so 
many  Americans  remaining  sUent  In  the 
face  of  such  a  completely  hideous  act? 

The  Vietnamese  communists  did  not  move 
into  Cambodia  to  Uberate  the  Cambodians, 
any  more  than  the  Russians  moved  mto 
Poland  to  liberate  the  Poles.  They  do  not 
remain  In  Cambodia  to  stebUize  that  coun- 
try any  more  than  the  Russians  remain  In 
Eastern  Europe  for  the  good  of  the  people 
they  conquered.  The  Vietnamese  communist 
move  was,  first,  conquest.  Or.  as  one  Austra- 
lian general  said  a  few  years  ago,  "if  you 
don't  believe  in  the  domino  theory  yet,  go 
ask  a  few  million  of  the  dominoes." 

Second,  it  was  a  consequence  of  centuries 
of  ethnic  animosity  between  the  Vietnamese 
and  the  Cambodians,  which  has  periodically 
spUled  over  Into  attempts  at  genocide— usu- 
ally at  the  expense  of  the  Cambodians.  And 
flnaUy,  It  Is  the  clearest  way  for  the  North 
Vietnamese,  who  have  conquered  the  South 
and  who  completely  dominate  the  present 
communist  government,  to  prevent  Insurrec- 
tion in  South  Vietnam.  The  troops  m  Cam- 
bodia are  princlpaUy  South  Vietnamese, 
with  North  Vietnamese  officers  to  prevent 
massive  desertions  Into  ThaUand.  If  they 
were  returned  home  to  a  South  Vietnam 
that  is  now  rife  with  unrest  and  poverty. 
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they  would  endancer  what  many  escapees 
Indicate  is  a  country  ready  to  revolt. 

So  the  Vietnamese  communists  are  ex- 
porting their  domestic  strife,  and  fulfilling  a 
long-held  dream  of  conquest  in  the  bargain. 

Why  do  we  not  recognize  this?  First,  we 
are  bored  and  embarrassed  by  Southeast 
Asia.  Vietnam  and  its  turbulence  is  old  news 
in  a  society  that  bums  through  issues  and 
abandons  them  for  fresher  stuff.  More  im- 
portant, however,  such  recognition  would 
require  many  prominent  Americans  to 
admit  that  they  were  duped  by  the  commu- 
nists in  Hanoi  during  the  war.  Even  now, 
one  American  professor  in  Bangliok  re- 
turned from  a  visit  in  Hanoi  with  a  "high 
Vietnamese  official"  (who  would  not  be 
Idoitified)  and  proclaimed  that  honest, 
folks,  the  Vietnamese  are  just  trying  to  help 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Cambodia.  What  was  the  "high  Vietnamese 
official"  expected  to  say?  What  would 
happen  to  his  position  inside  a  totalitarian 
system  if  he  expressed  the  dissenting  views 
that  we  so  cherish  in  our  own  political 
system? 

Too  many  of  our  brightest  people  were 
too  easily  deceived  by  creatures  of  a  commu- 
nist state  during  the  Vietnam  War.  Too 
many  Americans  are  even  today  allowing 
ego  to  override  intellect.  So  they  ignore  the 
reality  of  their  own  deception,  even  as  it  un- 
folds before  their  eyes. 

It  was  our  own  country  that  was  accused 
of  "fascism"  and  "genocide"  during  the  war. 
but  think  of  this:  for  all  our  bombs  and  sol- 
diers, how  many  people  risked  their  lives  on 
fraU  little  boats  in  the  open  sea  to  escape 
the  Idlling  during  the  war?  The  answer  is: 


April  21, 1983 


April  25,  1983 


about  the  same  number  of  people  who  are 
ciurently  trying  to  sneak  from  West  Berlin 
into  East  Germany— zero.  The  notions  of 
fascism  and  genocide  existed  in  Vietnam. 
Unfortuinately,  even  many  of  oiu*  own 
people  branded  the  wrong  side  with  such 
labels.  c 

Perhaps  the  ultimate  lession  of  the  Holo- 
caust is  that  we  do  not  believe  incomprehen- 
sible tragedies  until  they  have  played  them- 
selves out.  And  then  we  console  ourselves 
with  little  ceremonies  and  empty  phrases 
like  "Never  Again." 

I  wish  it  were  not  so. 

(The  writer,  who  served  as  a  Marine  infan- 
try officer  in  Vietnam,  is  the  author  of 
"Fields  of  Fire"  and  "A  Sense  of  Honor.")* 
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(^Legislative  dxiy  of  Monday.  April  18, 19S3) 

The  Senate  met  at  12  noon,  on  the  The    PRESroENT    pro    tempore, 

expiration    of    the    recess,    and    was  Under  the  previous  order.,  the  Senate 

(»lled  to  order  by  the  President  pro  will  stand  in  adjournment  untU  2  p.m.. 

tempore  (Mr.  Thurmond).  Tuesday.  April  26. 1983. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  2  P.M.. 
TUESDAY.  APRIL  26,  1983 

Thereupon  (at  12  o'clock  and  12  s^- 
onds  p.m.),  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
Tuesday,  April  26, 1983,  at  2  p.m. 


J 


i 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  inseruons 


vhich  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  Wright). 


DESIGNATION  OP  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Speaker: 

Washihgtoii.  D.C.  AprU  21. 1983. 
I   hereby   designate   the   Honorable  Jm 
Wright  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  on 
Monday,  April  25.  1983. 

Thomas  P.  OTfrnx.  Jr., 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representativea. 


PRAYER 


The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  DJD.,  offered  the  foUowing 
prayer: 

Gracious  God,  from  whom  comes 
every  good  gift,  give  us  awareness  of 
the  needs  of  those  about  us,  that  we 
may  truly  be  friends  and  colleagues. 
Encourage  us  to  offer  support  to  those 
who  feel  alive  and  to  give  strength  to 
those  who  are  troubled.  Help  us  to 
speak  words  of  consolation  and  peace 
to  every  person  and  always  be  avail- 
able to  listen  and  hear  the  concerns  of 
others.  Surround  us,  O  God,  with 
Your  love,  that  we  may  reach  out  in 
deeds  of  friendship  and  grace  to  those 
near  and  dear  to  us.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  examined  the  Journal  of 
the  last  day's  proceedings  and  an- 
nounces to  the  House  his  approval 
thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  joint  resolution  and  a 
concurrent  resolution  of  the  House  of 
the  following  titles: 

H.J.  Res.  245.  Joint  resolution  to  correct 
Public  Law  98-8  due  to  errors  In  the  enroll- 
ment of  H.R.  1718;  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  114.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  a  joint  session  of  the  two 
Houses  on  Wednesday,  April  27,  1983,  to  re- 
ceive a  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  joint  resolu- 
tions of  the  following  titles,  in  which 
the  conciurence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested: 


8J.  Res.  45.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  November  20,  1983  through  No- 
vember 26,  1983.  as  "National  Family 
Week"; 

S.J.  Res.  78.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  April  24  through  AprU 
30,  1983,  as  "National  Organ  £>onation 
Awareness  Week"; 

S.J.  Res.  81.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  designate  Oc- 
tober 16. 1983.  as  "World  Pood  Day";  and 

S.J.  Res.  82.  Joint  resolution  designating 
November  1983  as  "National  Alzheimer's 
Disease  Month." 


NEGOTIATIONS  FOR  LONG-TERM 
GRAIN  AGREEMENT  WITH 
SOVIET  UNION 

(Mr.  GLICKMAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
frequent  occasions  I  have  come  down 
to  the  well  criticizing  the  President 
and  the  administration  for  a  variety  of 
issues,  most  repeatedly  on  farm  issues. 
But  today  I  come  down  to  the  well  to 
give  the  President  some  congratula- 
tions, and  perhaps  providing  a  little 
positive  reinforcement  for  aimouncing 
on  Friday  that  he  Intends  to  enter  into 
negotiations  for  a  long-term  grain 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Clearly,  he  has  responded  finally  to 
the  repeated  urgings  of  myself  and 
other  Members  of  Congress  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  to  seek  a  new  long- 
term  agreement.  CTearly,  he  has  decid- 
ed that  his  earlier  decision  not  to  seek 
a  new  long-term  agreement  was 
prompted  by  the  imposition  of  martial 
law,  but  that  has  failed  to  achieve 
meaningful  residts.  I  am  hopeful  that, 
in  fact,  a  substantive  long-term  agree- 
ment can  be  reached. 

The  President  going  down  to  Florida 
and  calling  the  Soviet  Union  an  evil 
empire,  whUe  it  may  be  true,  does  not 
particularly  provide  an  incentive  for 
the  Soviets  to  agree  to  buy  large  quan- 
tities of  American  grain  and  other  ag- 
ricultural products,  but  for  once.  I 
think  the  President  has  responded  ap- 
propriately. The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  won  out  over  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  and  it  is  time  to  give 
our  farmers  the  kind  of  encourage- 
ment they  need  so  they  know  there 
will  be  long-term  sales  of  grain  in  the 
future. 


"RACIST  INVESTMENT"  BAN 
GETS  INITIAL  ARIZONA  HOUSE 
APPROVAL 

(Mr.  McNULTY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  NcNULTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  this  House 
a  recent  action  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  of  Arizona  ex- 
pressing the  concern  of  the  people  of 
the  State  of  Arizona  on  continuing 
racial  injustice  in  the  country  of  the 
Republic  of  South  Africa.  The  sponsor 
of  the  bill.  Representative  David  Bart- 
lett  of  Tucson,  says  that  it  is  intended 
to  send  a  message  to  the  Government 
of  that  country  "about  the  principles 
we  hold  •  •  •.  It  is  appropriate  •  •  •  to 
say  we  are  not  going  to  support  apart- 
held." 

If  enacted,  this  legislation  will  pro- 
hibit State  retirement  funds  from 
being  invested  in  South  African  com- 
panies. 

I  congratulate  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  of  Arizona  in 
fowarding  the  principle  of  racial 
equity  and  justice,  a  principle  denied 
ii)i  daily  life  of  South  African  society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  insert  in 
the  Record,  "  'Racist  Investment'  Ban 
Gets  Initial  House  OK"  from  the  Ari- 
zona Republic.  Thursday,  April  12. 
1983: 

"Racist  iNVSsTicxirr"  Bam  Gets  Initial 
House  OK 

(By  Keven  Ann  Willey) 

Legislation  prohibiting  state  retirement 
funds  from  being  Invested  in  South  African 
companies  was  given  tentative  approval 
Monday  by  the  Arizona  House  23-22. 

Tacked  onto  a  measure  allowing  the  State 
Retirement  System  to  invest  in  foreign  secu- 
rities, the  measure  would  ban  Investments 
in  South  African  companies  because  of 
South  Africa's  policy  of  apartheid,  or  racial 
segregation. 

"I  think  it's  important ...  to  send  a  mes- 
sage about  the  priorities  we  hold,"  said  the 
amendment's  sponsor.  Rep.  David  Bartlett, 
D-Tucson.  "It  is  appropriate  for  this  state 
to  say  we  are  not  going  to  support  apart- 
held." 

There  was  no  debate  on  the  amendment 
or  the  bill,  although  a  similar  amendment 
touched  off  a  skirmish  between  House 
Democratic  Leader  Art  Hamilton  and  House 
Republican  Leader  Burton  Barr  last  week 
when  it  was  defeated  in  a  House  committee. 

"It  is  not  something  that  employees,  at 
least  of  my  hue.  would  like  to  see,"  Hamil- 
ton, who  is  black  said  last  week,  referring  to 
the  idea  of  investing  public  money  in  a 
nation  that  has  government-sanctioned  seg- 
regation. 


Barr  had  come  in  late  for  the  committee 
vote  and  Joined  other  Republicans  In  defeat- 
ing the  amendment.  Later,  he  told  reporters 
the  amendment  caught  him  by  surprise  and 
that  he  would  support  such  an  amendment 
on  the  House  floor. 

When  lawmakers  were  asked  Monday  to 
stand  for  a  head  count  on  the  amendment, 
it  was  22-22.  Hamilton,  who  presided  over 
the  House  debate,  cast  the  deciding  vote  to 
pass  the  amendment.  ^    ^  ., 

But  was  not  present  for  the  tenUUve 

floor  vote.  ^  _       .     _.„ 

The  amendment  version  of  Senate  BUl 
1154,  which  supporters  say  would  not  pro- 
hibit Investment  in  UJ3.  companies  in  South 
Africa.  Is  expected  to  be  formaUy  approved 
today  and  sent  to  the  Senate.  Bartlett  said 
after  the  vote  that  he  would  have  preferred 
to  include  an  investment  ban  on  U^.  com- 
panies doing  business  in  South  Africa  but 
feared  the  stronger  version  would  be  defeat- 
ed. 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g..  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
•  This    -buUet "  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


REPEAL  OP  PRISON  INDUSTRI^ 

AMENDMENT       TO       SURFACE 

TRANSPORTATION  ACT 

(Mr     KINDNESS    asked    and    was 

given  permission  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

his  remarks.) 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  to  amend 
section  114(b)  of  title  23.  United  States 
Code,  which  prohibits  the  use  of  mate- 
rials produced  by  convict  labor  in  con- 
struction of  federally  subsidized  high- 
ways.  The   effect   of   this   provision, 
which  was  an  amendment  to  the  Sur- 
face    Transportation     Act     adopted 
during  the  final  hours  of  the  97th 
Congress  without  the  benefit  of  hear- 
ings, is  far  reaching.  It  would  effec- 
tively shut  down  a  30-year-old  prison 
Industry  that  has  been  operating  suc- 
cessfully in  37  States. 

The  American  Correctional  Associa- 
tion recently  conducted  a  study  on  the 
Impact  which  this  amendment  would 
have  on  prison  Industries  in  the  vari- 
ous Stotes.  The  ACA  study  concludes 
that  in  all  50  States  combined,  the 
amendment  would  result  In:  First.  Idle 
capital  costs  of  $7,979,957;  second.  In- 
ventory   loss    of    $10,661,618;    third, 
other  costs  of  $3,773,444;  and  fourth, 
the  need  to  reassign  774  inmates  out 
of  the  976  inmates  currently  employed 
in  the  Industry.  Certainly,  an  amend- 
ment of  this  magnitude  should  have 
been  the  subject  of  careful  study  and 
debate,  which  unfortunately.  It  was 

"  On  February  24.  1983.  Alan  Breed, 
the  director  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Corrections.  speclflcaUy  addressed 
this  amendment  In  his  testimony 
before  Ihe  House  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee on  Courts.  ClvU  Liberties  and 
the  Administration  of  Justice  during 
its  2  days  of  oversight  hearings  on  cor- 
rections. Mr.  Breed  testified  that: 

Perhaps  our  greatest  help  could  be  to 
assure  .that  we  at  the  Federal  level  do  not 
make  matters  worse  (at  the  SUte  and  local 
levels). 


»4r  Breed  then  went  on  to  highlight 
the  amendment  to  the  Surf  ace  Trans- 
portation Act  as  a  prime  example  of 
how  the  Fedeial  Government  has 
made  matters  worse  for  the  States. 

Emring  his  tenure  in  the  Federal  ju- 
diciary Chief  Justice  Warren  Burger 
has  spoken  often  on  the  subject  of  cor- 
rectional Institutions  and  the  policies 
and  practices  which  ought  to  be 
changed.  In  one  of  his  recent  speeches 
on  corrections  deUvered  on  December 
16.  1981.  to  the  Lincoln.  Nebr.,  Bar  As- 
sodaUon.  the  Chief  Justice  maintains 
that  prisons  be  made  places  for  basic 
education  and  vocational  training.  The 
Chief  Justice  argues,  and  I  agree, 
that— 

It  is  predictable  that  a  person  confined  In 
a  penal  institution  for  2,  3.  or  more  years 
whTls  then  released  without  being  able  to 
read,  write,  speU  or  do  simple  t^^,'^t^A^ 
and  not  trained  with  any  marketeble  sklU 
will  be  vulnerable  to  returning  to  a  life  of 

crime 


Yet,  rather  than  creating  the  oppor- 
tunity for  new  prison  Industries  to 
train  Inmates  In  a  gainful  occupation, 
we  have  instead,  gone  in  reverse  and 
summarily  dismantled  an  existing  30- 
year-old  prison  Industry  that  has 
worked  well. 

Due  to  the  negative  financial  and  ad- 
ministrative impact  that  the  amend- 
ment in  question  would  have  on  the 
States  and  eventually  the  tlucpayers.  I 
urge  members  of  the  PubUc  Works 
and  Transportation  Committee  to  give 
prompt  and  careful  consideration  U) 
this  legislation.  Identical  legislation,  S. 
693.  was  introduced  In  the  Senate  by 
Senator  Humphrby  on  March  7. 1983. 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  ON 

WEDNESDAY.  APRIL  27.  1983 

Mr  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimous    consent    that   when    the 

House  adjourns  tomorrow.  It  adjouni 

to  meet  at  noon  on  Wednesday,  April 

27.  1983.  ^  >^     T» 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 

there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 

gentleman  from  Kansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 

PRESIDENT     COMMENDED     FOR 
APPROVING     RUSSLAN     GRAIN 
DEAL 
(Mr    ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 

given  permission  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute.)  „      ^       t 

Mr  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
take  this  time  to  respond  to  the  Presi- 
dent's change  of  statement  of  foreign 
policy  on  Friday.  I  am  pleased  that 
President  Reagan  has  decided  to  ap- 
prove the  negotiation  of  a  new  long- 
term  grain  agreement  with  the  Soviet 

Union.  ^         *„„j- 

This  decision  represents  a  funto- 
mental  and  healthy  change  In  the  ad- 
ministration's approach  to  United 
States-Soviet  relations.  It  creates  op- 
portunities   for    Improved    relations 


with  the  Soviets  In  other  areas.  It  Is  a 
move  away  from  a  poUcy  of  self-de- 
feating beUigerence  to  a  dialog  based 
on  our  national  Interests  and  mutual 
Interests.  It  Is  a  step  away  from  a  new 
cold  war  toward  more  constructive  re- 
lations that  may  lead  to  an  agreement 
to  halt  a  senseless  arms  race  that 
threatens  the  security  of  the  Ameri- 
can and  Soviet  people  and  that  would 
drain  hundreds  of  billions  of  doUars 
from  the  American  and  Soviet  econo- 
mies. 

The  President's  decision  will  help  re- 
store a  sense  of  reUabUlty  to  commit- 
ments and  contracts  made  by  Ameri- 
can exporters.  It  will  help  our  farmers 
and  workers  In  other  Industries  tx) 
meet  the  foreign  competition  that  is 
challenging  our  economy  frwn  all  di- 
rections. After  all,  for  every  billion 
dollars  of  farm  exports,  35.000  new 
Jobs  are  created.  This  year  alone, 
almost  1.3  million  American  Jobs  have 
been  created  by  farm  exports  alone. 

The  President's  decision  is  good 
news  for  the  American  farmer  and  the 
American  economy.  Our  farmers  de- 
serve a  fair  chance  to  compete  against 
the  Europeans,  the  Argentines,  the 
Australians,  and  others  who  have  the 
advantage  of  substantial  government 
subsidies  and  the  further  advantage  of 
access  to  Soviet  markets  that  have 
been  denied  to  our  people  heretofore 
by     the     administration's     previous 

policy. 

Mr  Speaker,  while  I  suspect  the 
1984  elections  and  the  farm  vote  In  the 
Midwest  may  have  Influenced  the 
President's  thinking,  he  has  reached 
the  right  conclusion.  I  support  his  de- 
cision. It  is  good  news  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
rollcaU  No.  63.  the  vote  on  the  Strat- 
ton  amendment,  as  amended,  to  House 
Joint  Resolution  13. 1  am  shown  as  not 
voting.  I  was  present  during  that  vote 
and  voted  "aye."  

Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  statement  be  included  as 
a  part  of  the  Record  in  the  permanent 
Record  after  rollcaU  No.  63. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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A  LACK  OF  ACCOUNTABH^ 
AMONG  BANKING  INTERESTS 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Gohzalbz)  Is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  address  the 
House,  as  I  have  on  prior  occasions, 
because  I  feel  that  there  Is  a  responsl- 
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bUity  of  accountability  on  the  part  of 
banking  and  financial  interests.  Be- 
cause of  what  I  have  said  on  a  number 
of  other  occasions.  I  could  say  that  I 
have  importuned  others— patticularly 
those  who  do  not  agree— with  the 
privileges  known  as  the  special  order 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  I 
repeat  that  I  rise  only  because  I  feel 
that  the  time  is  due  for  accountability. 

I  have  had  some  written  inquiries 
from  fellow  Americans  from  various 
'  States,  who  have  been  motivated  to 
contact  me  because  of  the  other  times 
I  have  spoken  here  on  issues  that  tran- 
scend the  parochial  and  local  and 
purely  district  issues  that  a  Member  of 
Congress  represents.  Many  of  those 
writing  recently  want  to  know  why  I 
have  not  continued  to  speak  on  a  regu- 
lar basis  on  the  impeachment  resolu- 
tions that  I  introduced  in  the  last  two 
Congresses  with  respect  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and 
others.  They  raise  questions  also 
about  my  legislation  to  bring  about  ac- 
countabUity  on  the  part  of  this  vastly 
powerful,  runaway,  oligarchal  group 
or  coterie  of  bankers  that  controls  the 
economic  and  financial  destinies  of  our 
people. 

I  think  that  the  time  has  long  been 
past  when  the  Congress  should  have 
addressed  itself  to  the  fundamental 
issue  as  to  who  is  going  to  dictate  the 
policies  govering  economic,  fiscal,  and 
monetary  matters.  The  Constitution 
says  it  should  be  the  people— the  men 
who  founded  this  Nation  intended  it. 

Even  during  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, it  was  obvious  that  this  was  the 
No.  1  issue. 

Who  is  going  to  control  the  credit? 
Who  is  going  to  control  the  allocation 
of  credit  to  manufacturing,  industry, 
and  small  business? 

As  matters  now  stand,  the  Congress 
has  all  but  completely  abdicated  this 
trust  and  responsibility,  along  with 
such  vital  issues  as  war  and  peace,  al- 
though the  Constitution  says  they 
must  be  determined  by  Congress.  But 
decisions  are  being  made  in  those  tap- 
estried, plush  offices  of  the  great  law- 
yers for  these  international  banking 
institutions  and  corporations.  They 
are  making  decisions  not  on  the  basis 
of  what  is  good  for  the  greatest 
number  and  the  greatest  interests  of 
the  greatest  number  of  the  people  in 
this  coimtry.  What  is  being  served  by 
their  decisions  is  their  interests  and 
their  greed.  Rampant,  imrestrained 
greed  has  brought  our  Nation  to  its 
knees  and  destroyed  himdreds  of  thou- 
sands of  small  businesses.  They  are 
going  imder  at  record  numbers  even 
now  in  this  day  of  promised  recovery, 
if  not  actual  announced  recovery. 

Who  is  kidding  who?  We  live  in  a 
skeptic's  age.  During  the  30  years  that 
I  have  had  the  privilege  of  serving  in 
an  elective  public  office,  society  has 
become  cynical. 


It  seems  that  everybody  has  to  have 
an  angle.  "I  made  mine.  Jack.  What 
are  you  up  to?" 

Most  people  think:  You  have  to  have 
an  angle.  If  you  get  involved  in  con- 
flict, if  you  raise  an  issue,  they  say, 
"Don't  rock  the  boat.  Let's  go  along. 
Just  get  along.  Don't  rock  the  boat. 
What  is  your  angle?  Are  you  doing 
this  for  political  reasons?" 

My  only  angle  in  raising  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  issue  is  the  need  of  the 
people  to  gain  control  of  the  monetary 
and  fiscal  policies  of  this  Nation.  As  I 
have  said  before,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  is  not  an  agency  heaven-sent. 
Unfortunately,  we  have  allowed  the 
Federal  Reserve  to  be  considered  like 
old  John  Adams  once  said  of  George 
Washington:  "Sent  from  Heaven, 
booted,  spurred,  and  ready  to  ride  on 
the  backs  of  hapless  mankind." 

Despite  what  it  has  done,  simply 
put,  the  Federal  Reserve  Bodfrd  is  just 
a  creature  of  the  Congres;^.  *rhe  Con- 
gress created  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  Yet  in  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance,  and  Urban  Affairs,  of 
which  I  have  been  a  member  for  21 
years.  I  have  heard  the  endless  litany 
that  if  you  send  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  to  audit  the  Federal  Re- 
serve's books,  you  will  wreck  its  inde- 
pendence. 

Many  members  say:  "We  must  main- 
tain the  independence  of  the  Federal 
Reserve." 

But  my  colleagues  forget  that  the 
way  the  Federal  Reserve  operates 
today  and  has  operated  for  some  dec- 
ades is  not  independence.  It  is  a  subju- 
gation of  the  American  peoples'  right 
to  have  access  on  an  equal  basis  to  the 
great  lines  of  credit  that  keep  them 
alive,  keep  their  wages  stable,  and 
keep  the  small  business  people  alive. 
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Even  during  the  days  of  Greek  de- 
mocracy, greed  had  to  be  restrained. 
There  were  laws  against  usury.  No 
nation,  no  society,  no  body  of  people 
under  any  clime  or  climate,  language, 
or  social  structiu-e  or  governmental 
form  has  survived  with  extortionate, 
usurious  thievery,  known  as  legalized 
usury. 

The  Federal  Reserve  has  legalized 
usury  as  high  as  21-percent  prime  rate. 
What  does  prime  rate  mean,  outside  of 
the  jargon  of  the  bankers?  It  means 
this  is  what  they  treat  themselves  to, 
but  even  they  have  special  categories. 
During  the  last  decade  in  these  mas- 
sive manias  for  mergers,  when  you 
have  great  mega-corporations,  billion 
plus  and  more  entities  gobbling  each 
other  up,  the  battle  of  the  mastodons, 
not  one  job  has  been  created.  Yet 
these  activities  have  tied  up  hundreds 
of  billions  of  dollars  of  credit  that 
should  be  available  to  the  small  busi- 
nessman and  is  not;  so  today  my  little 
businessman  in  my  city  of  San  Anto- 
nio tells  me  last  week,  when  he  tried 


to  borrow  $2,000  or  $3,000,  for  what? 
So  he  could  keep  a  meager  inventory 
and  keep  him  competitive.  The  bank 
wanted  to  charge  him  because  it  de- 
fined it  as  a  consumer  loan,  not  a  busi- 
ness loan,  23  percent,  at  a  time  when 
our  President  says.  "I  have  brought 
down  interest  rates." 

Mr.  Volcker,  the  Chairman,  told  us 
week  before  last  in  the  committee, 
"Interest  rates  have  gone  down,  except 
not  as  much  as  they  ought  to,  but 
there  is  nothing  we  can  do  because  we 
can't  make  the  banks  do  it." 

There  is  no  reason  for  this  incredible 
statement  by  the  perpetrator  of  the 
act.  that  incredible  statement  to  an 
almost  impassive  Congress  or  commit- 
tee, it  is  incredible. 

So  I  want  to  assure  my  colleagues 
and  those  who  fear  that  maybe  the 
fight  is  not  going  on.  that  I  have  re- 
introduced every  one  of  the  bills 
having  to  do  with  the  reorganization 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  I  have 
reintroduced  my  impeachment  resolu- 
tions. I  have  taken  one  step  further  in 
the  process  of  proceeding  along  the 
impeachment  procedural  lines,  as  if 
the  whole  House  were  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  as  I  announced  last 
session,  and  proceeded  with  three  gen- 
eral bills  of  particulars,  with  an  addi- 
tional four  specific  bills  of  particulars 
or  charges,  because  I  am  weU  versed  in 
the  history  of  the  impeachment  proc- 
ess, not  only  with  regard  to  our  coun- 
try and  its  constitutional  history,  but 
to  the  mother  coiuitry  from  which  we 
draw  our  government  and  our  inspira- 
tion for  liberty,  which  I  know  America 
has  improved  upon  like  no  country  in 
the  history  of  the  world. 

As  I  remind  some  of  my  friends,  you 
know,  after  all,  even  in  England,  there 
is  no  first  amendment.  This  is  the  big 
difference.  This  is  what  is  at  stake,  be- 
lieve it  or  not,  because  today,  for  ex- 
ample, and  I  am  going  to  digress  a 
little  and  I  hope  and  I  trust  that  I  will 
not  be  accused  of  trying  to  put  on  like 
a  Senator,  Mr.  Speaker.  You  Icnow, 
there  they  have  the  untrammeled 
freedom  of  debate,  unlimited  debate, 
not  as  much  as  in  the  Texas  State 
Senate,  but  certainly  here,  and  I  do 
not  want  anybody  to  think  that  I  am 
putting  on  like  a  U.S.  Senator,  but  this 
is  my  only  opportunity  and  I  do  feel 
accountable  for  the  words  I  utter. 

I  did  not  introduce  impeachment 
resolutions  for  bombastic  purposes  or 
because  it  was  some  way  to  get  publici- 
ty. As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  not. 
Maybe  it  is  best. 

I  have  never  been  a  determinant  of 
what  makes  news.  The  newspapers  do 
that.  That  is  their  business  and 
whether  they  see  anthing  newsworthy 
or  not  is  for  them  to  fathom,  not  for 
me;  but  I  do  feel  auxountable. 

I  feel  that  no  man,  whether  he  is  an 
elected  official,  a  member  of  a  deliber- 
ative body,  or  an  appointed  official  es- 


pecially, or  a  private  citizen,  ha«  the 
right  to  speak  irresponsibly  and  unac- 
countably. 

I  stand  behind  every  charge  I  have 
made,  every  word  I  have  uttered  and 
willing  to  be  shown  where  I  am  wrong. 
That  is  why  I  went  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  That  is  where  I  want  this 
matter  of  my  impeachment  resolution 
to  be  considered,  and  then  my  other 
two  bills,  they  are  for  the  reorganiza- 
tion, I  hope  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  full  committee,  who 
has  been  another  great  stalwart  in  this 
battle  of  just  trying  to  represent 
people,  as  soon  as  his  subconmiittee 
which  has  jurisdiction  is  not  so 
pressed  with  the  other  emergency 
business  now  coming  at  us  from  every 
angle,  that  he  will  entertain  the  possi- 
bility of  giving  hearings  on  the  specific 
measures  I  have  been  introducing  off 
and  on  for  about  18  years  with  respect 
to  the  reorganization  and  bringing 
about  fukher  accoimtability  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board. 

I  was  going  to  digress  a  bit  because 
earlier  we  had  1-minute  speeches  and 
we  heard  some  of  our  colleagues,  espe- 
cially those  representing  the  wheat- 
growing  areas,  the  grain-growing 
areas,  and  others,  talk  about  the 
wisdom  of  the  President  resuming 
some  kind  of  real  good  agreement  with 
the  Russians:  but  now  here  is  the 
President,  who  says  the  focus  of  all 
evil  is  Russia  and  the  Russian  leaders. 
He  is  the  one  that  vitiated  President 
Carter's  embargo,  whether  that  was 
good,  bad,  indifferent,  wise  or  impru- 
dent, I  am  not  an  expert.  I  do  not 
know.  All  I  know  is  that  Mr.  Carter 
was  President. 

Now  we  have  another  President  who 
at  the  moment  he  assumed  office 
undid  that  embargo.  Now,  whether  his 
motives  were  political  or  not,  that  is 
not  for  me  to  judge;  but  I  just  want  to 
bring  to  you  the  world's  opinion,  coun- 
tries outside  of  our  boundaries  and 
what  they  think. 

I  do  not  worry  a  bit  about  the  Rus- 
sians. I  worry  more  about  ourselves. 
The  Russians  are  not  going  to  do  us  in. 
We  will  do  ourselves  in  first  before  the 
Russians  will,  and  particularly  if  we 
continue  smugly  and  imconcemed  as 
we  are  on  these  vital  issues,  trying  to 
continue  to  brush  them  under  the  rug. 
The  Russians  laugh  because  in  the 
meanwhUe  the  President  has  so  much 
tried  to  compel  our  so-called  Evu-opean 
allies  to  join  us  in  an  embargo  on  in- 
dustrial    products     or     technological 
products  to  the  Russians,  when  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  very  main  money 
supporters  of  the  President,  to  whom 
he  is  first  and  foremost  loyal,  have  al- 
ready given  all  of  that  to  Russia.  The 
only  reason  the  Russians  can  build  a 
pipeline  and  enter  into  contracts  with 
the    German    bankers,    the    French 
bankers  and  the  English  bankers  and 
the  Belgian  bankers.  Is  because  our 
great  industrialists  have  already  made 


it  possible  for  them.  We  gave  them  not 
only  the  know-how.  we  gave  them  the 
materiaL 

If  commimism,  as  demonstrated  by 
the  Russian  experience  has  succeeded, 
it  has  succeeded  only  in  those  aspects 
where  they  have  borrowed  the  Ameri- 
can technique,  and  that  goes  back  to 
the  very  first  5-year  plan  in  the  twen- 
ties; but  nothing— nothing  would  have 
been  possible  unless  and  imtil  first  the 
bankers  had  made  it  possible. 

The  other  day  on  one  of  the  nation- 
al networks  it  was  to  me  one  of  the 
most  historical  and  interesting  inter- 
views of  David  Rockefeller  on  his 
plane  coming  tiack  from  a  trip  where 
he  had  said.  "Now,  look  here,  boys, 
you  know,  not  all  the  Communists  are 
the  same.  There  are  some  guys  we  can 
do  business  with.  We  don't  want  to  get 
into  trouble  there.  There  are  some  of 
them  we  can  do  business  with." 
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Then  this  reporter  said.  "Well,  now, 
Mr.  Rockefeller,  but  look  here,  just 
what  do  the  bankers  have  to  do?  The 
government  is,  you  mean  to  tell  me, 
are  you  admitting  that  the  bankers  do 
have—" 

He  said,  "Well,  you  know,  come  to 
think  about  it,  governments  can't  do 
too  much  more  than  what  their  bank- 
ers will  let  them  do."  This  is  on  na- 
tional TV. 

Now.  I  do  not  say  that  that  is  bad 
per  se.  What  I  am  saying  is  that  in 
light  of  what  is  at  issue  in  our  country, 
which  is  who  is  going  to  govern  the 
destinies  of  the  people's  allocation  of 
credits,  the  bankers  or  their  represent- 
atives, the  Government,  the  President, 
and  the  Congress.  That  is  the  Issue. 
Then  the  rest  follows  in  the  way  the 
world  is  structured  today,  just  like 
after  World  War  I.  same  Issue. 

I  am  just  never,  never  surceased 
from  amazement  that  we  should  be 
wallowing  in  this  undeserved  depres- 
sion, this  Induced  depression.  This  is 
not  an  act  of  God.  This  was  induced  by 
man  actions  and  American  leaders'  ac- 
tions, just  the  same  road,  almost,  the 
same  action.  The  only  difference  is  the 
timing  and  the  names  of  the  individual 
statesmen,  the  names  of  the  in- 
betweeners,  that  is  the  only  difference 
from  what  we  had  after  World  War  I. 
It  is  the  same  thing,  no  different. 

America  got  into  that  shell  game 
and  lost.  The  Europeans  have  old  gov- 
ernments, and  particularly  those  aris- 
tocratic and  excellent,  excellent  lead- 
ers, and  then  we  have  Americans  who 
are  so  egotistical  as  to  think  they  can 
outwit,  like  the  billionaire  Nelson 
Bunker  Himt,  or  Bunker  Nelson  Himt, 
I  do  not  know  which  goes  first,  my 
fellow  Texan  and  billionaire  from 
Texas,  who  thought  that  he  was  so 
smart  that  he  could  comer  the  silver 
market  in  competition  with  these  guys 
in  London  off  and  on  those  financial 
streets  where  that  is  all  they  have 


been  doing  for  400  years.  And  they  call 
Uncle  Sam,  Uncle  Sap.  They  did 
during  and  after  World  War  I  and 
they  have  not  stopped  to  this  day. 

Yet  we  have  the  same  Congressmen, 
the  same  President,  almost,  trying  to 
generate  a  war  psychosis  on  the  one 
hand.  So  help  me,  if  the  Russians  do 
not  go  crazy,  some  of  them,  just  trying 
to  figure  us  out.  we  can  defeat  them 
just  by  keeping  on  trying  to  run  them 
crazy. 

We  had  one  Republican  President 
that  started  detente  and  It  started  and 
took  so  good  that  the  Germans  and 
the  Central  Ehiropeans  still  believe  in 
It.  That  is  why  they  are  giving  trouble 
to  Mr.  Reagan  now.  It  took  a  Republi- 
can President.  Here  is  a  guy  that  when 
he  was  here  he  set  the  bam  on  fire, 
anti-communism.  Communist  "big 
devil,"  "bit  demon."  about  to  gobble  us 
up.  and  he  went  and  set  the  bam  on 
fire.  Then  a  few  years  later  as  Presi- 
dent he  comes  around  with  the  fire  en- 
gines to  put  It  out. 

Let  me  tell  you.  I  have  had  nothing 
but  undying  admiration  for  that  kind 
of  activity. 

Now  we  have  this  President  saying 
"Oh,  no."  Those  same  people  that  that 
President  cheek  and  jowl  toasted  his 
vodka  with,  there  is  the  focus  of  all 
evil.  I  would  not  trust  them  for  any- 
thing. But  yet,  yet  we  are  going  to 
have  to  sit  down  and  maybe  we  can 
bargain  and  maybe  we  can  do  this. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  concept  of 
any  mentaUty  in  today's  1980's  world 
with  the  world  shrunk  as  It  Is.  would 
have  that  kind  of  thinking.  It  is  not 
quite  clear  and  apparently  very  unsus- 
ceptible of  interpretation  by  anybody. 
Ours  is  an  open  society.  The  Rus- 
sians are  not  that  diunb.  Do  you  know, 
you  have  some  mighty  intelligent  Rus- 
sians, believe  it  or  not.  Communist  or 
not. 

This  is  a  thing  that  is  causing  our 
defeat:  we  ourselves. 

What  just  aggravates  me  no  end  is  to 
see  that  we  have  learned  nothing.  Now 
closer  to  our  borders  where  we  cannot 
afford  the  luxury  of  this  continued  in- 
dulgence In  error  and  ignorance,  if  we 
Ignore  the  history  of  Middle  Europe 
and  Involve  ourselves  and,  what  is 
more  do  not  even  take  into  account 
the  history  in  the  Middle  East  where 
now  the  President,  in  my  opinion,  has 
actually  violated  the  War  Powers  Lim- 
itation Act  and  has  some  1.200  poor 
marines  out  there  with  an  undeter- 
mined mission.  When  he  was  asked  for 
how  long,  he  said.  "I  do  not  know." 

"Mr.  President,  what  do  you  mean?" 
He  said,  "WeU.  that  will  depend  on  the 
Government  of  Lebanon." 

I  cannot  Imagine  any  President 
before  this  one  that  I  have  had  the 
honor  to  work  with  in  a  sort  ever,  ever 
allowing  that  to  enter  Into  his  state- 
ment. Our  Marines,  their  mission  im- 
declared,  undefined.  What  Is  their  mis- 
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sion  in  Beirut?  Was  it  to  protect  the 
KmhMwy?  It  certainly  must  not  have 
been. 

What  do  you  do  if  the  next  time  a 
marine  is  killed,  or  12.  or  10,  and  Ood 
forbid.  I  do  not  luiow  of  anybody  here 
that  knows.  We  do  not  Icnow.  What  is 
the  status? 

What  is  more,  what  about  what  is 
not  mentioned  at  all.  and  that  is  our 
1.500  airborne  about  500  miles  up  on 
the  Sinai  that  are  there,  fully 
equipped  militarily.  What  is  their  mis- 
sion? 

Let  me  tell  you  the  difference  is  that 
those  were  sent  by  this  Congress.  I 
was  one  of  the  few  voices  present  on 
the  floor  and  voiced  my  concern,  criti- 
cism, and  objection.  That  is  why  I  feel 
I  have  the  right  to  talk  and  ask  these 
questions. 

The  banking  situation  is  going  to 
continue.  I  am  going  to  press,  and  at  a 
suitable  time  in  which  there  would  be 
a  minimal  of  importuning  the  order  of 
the  House,  like  today,  I  will  continue 
my  efforts  to  bring  a  House  vote  on 
my  resolution  to  impeach  Paiil 
Volcker  as  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  whether  he  is  reap- 
pointed or  not,  for  specific  actions 
that  under  all  standards  and  dimen- 
sions of  definition  of  an  impeachment 
purpose  he  should  be  confronting  at 
least  the  committee.  But,  by  goUy, 
under  the  rules  of  the  House,  if  I 
cannot  gain  that,  then  being  that  it  is 
a  resolution  of  high  category,  I  will 
proceed  and  bring  it  at  least  to  a 
chance  where  the  Members,  if  they 
want  to.  can  vote  on  it.  vote  it  up,  vote 
it  out,  shut  me  up,  shut  me  out.  But 
they  are  going  to  get  it. 

But  not  until  I  develop  a  case  as  if  I 
were  doing  it  with  the  committee  or 
the  committee  was  discharging  its 
duty  on  this  House  floor.  So  I  want  to 
lay  that  to  rest. 

The  other  was  that  I  have  not 
spoken  since  the  indictments  of  five 
individuals  in  the  case  of  the  murder 
and  assassination  of  the  only  Federal 
Judge  in  the  history  of  our  Judiciary 
that  was  so  Idlled.  I  had  to  speak  over 
35  times  for  almost  3  years  before  we 
could  bring  this  to  the  level  of  con- 
sciousness to  make  sure  that  it  was  not 
swept  into  the  dust  of  history  like  the 
Jimmy  Hoffa  case  or  like  the  other 
disturbing  cases  that  reflect  what  I 
called  this  King  Crime  subjugation  of 
the  American  people  to  its  destructive 
rule. 

I  felt,  and  I  think  that  I  must  ac- 
knowledge the  fact,  that  the  Director 
of  the  FBI,  Judge  Webster,  called  me 
all  the  way  to  San  Antonio  hours 
before  the  annoimcement  of  the  in- 
dictment^ to  let  me  Imow,  and  to 
thank  me.  The  way  he  said  it  was. 
"you.  more  than  anybody  else,  enabled 
us  to  keep  this  case  where  it  could 
reach  the  point  where  it  is  now.  and 
we  will  annoimce  five  indictments." 


Once  that  was  done  I  felt  that  it 
would  have  been  improper  to  get  up 
here  and  vociferate  any  longer.  I  had 
accomplished  that. 

But  I  must  remind  those  who  have 
expressed  interest  that  before  the 
murder  of  Judge  Wood,  which  was  pre- 
dictable. 6  months  before  I  had  Lnces- 
sently  spoken  on  that  occasion,  I 
spoke  almost  20  times  on  the  attempt- 
ed assassination  of  the  assistant  dis- 
trict attorney  for  the  western  district. 
James  W.  Kerr.  That  crime  is  still  un- 
resolved. 
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Nobody  has  been  arrested  and 
charged  with  that  crime.  And  I  say 
today  as  I  said  then,  unless  that  crime 
is  fully  resolved  and  the  ciilprlts 
brought  before'Che  bar  of  Justice  and 
tried  and  convicted,  the  Judge  Wood 
case  would  not  itself  be  fully  resolved. 
I  will  not  address  myself  to  the  Judge 
Wood  case  at  this  time  because  there 
have  been  convictions  and  some  of 
them  are  on  appeal.  And  I  am  confi- 
dent and  I  want  to  express  my  satis- 
faction, and  I  think  the  thanks  of 
many,  to  the  Justice  Department,  to 
the  Director  of  the  FBI,  Judge  Web- 
ster for  a  tremendous  Job  and  particu- 
larly for  the  Justice  Department 
under  very  trying  and  difficult  circum- 
stances, with  a  puffed  up  case,  with 
their  success  thus  far  in  the  courts.  It 
has  been  a  mixed  success  but  never- 
theless it  Is  something  that  I  feel  we 
should  be  proud  of  because  this  crime 
as  I  said,  time  and  time  again,  had 
brought  forth  intimidation  of  the 
third  branch  of  our  Government. 
After  aU.  we  have  three  branches, 
they  are  coequal,  they  are  independ- 
ent and  they  are  separate. 

And  if  we  allow  any  one  of  them, 
like  this  one  is  being  now.  by  the  exec- 
utive branch  in  the  case  of  these  so- 
called  Abscam's  and  so  forth— I  have 
spoken  out  on  that,  it  has  not  been 
easy.  I  have  done  it  only  because  I 
have  nothing  but  the  deepest  love  and 
affection  and  respect  for  this  great 
body  and  above  aU  our  country  and  its 
Government.  Nowhere  in  the  world 
would  it  be  possible  for  a  man  of  my 
status,  socially,  economically  and  my 
background,  to  l>e  here  and  to  have 
had  the  greatest  privilege  of  all.  his 
feUow  citizens  elected  him  to  the 
lower  rung  or  the  first  rung  of  legisla- 
tive representation  on  the  city  coimcil, 
then  a  very  high,  to  me,  personally  the 
highest,  to  the  State  senate  of  the 
State  and  then  here  to  the  National 
Congress  for  21 V4  years  or  more.  Those 
are  things  that  I  keenly  feel  and  I  feel 
a  deep  sense  of  responsibility.  Now,  I 
am  not  saying  I  am  unique.  I  think 
every  other  Member  does  too.  But  I 
feel  there  is  a  responsibility  to  speak 
out  imder  these  circumstances. 

When  this  crime  was  committed,  it 
used  to  be  in  my  district,  it  is  not  now, 
that  part  which  was  committed.  The 


crime  was  committed  in  the  affluent, 
the  nice  place,  so  that  happens  to  be  a 
Republican  section.  But  I  felt  that  it 
was  so  significant  and  it  was  so  awe- 
some, because  there  was  no  question 
in  my  mind,  as  I  had  been  predicting 
after  the  attempt  on  James  Kerr,  that 
this  was  a  first  brazen  attempt  on  that 
level  by  orgajilzed  crime  which  today 
is  so  organized  that  it  is  far  more  so- 
phisticated than  anj^hing  we  have 
been  able  to  put  together  on  a  nation- 
al level,  local  level,  or  State  level,  by 
the  Government,  by  the  people,  to 
overcome  and  subjugate  this  monster 
which  I  call  King  Crime.  It  has 
become  so  interwoven  into  fronts  of 
business,  banks,  savings  and  loans, 
shopping  centers,  that  outwardly,  I  do 
not  know  if  it  is  possible  any  longer.  I 
do  not  know. 

I  think  a  lot  is  going  to  depend  on 
what  we  up  here  will  do  to  keep  our 
faith  with  the  folks.  We  cannot  expect 
the  people  to  do  it  for  us.  That  is  why 
they  elected  us. 

I  must  speak  and  I  will  continue  to. 
But  at  this  point  I  want  to  report  that 
even  though  I  have  not  spoken  on  the 
House  floor  since  the  indictments, 
back  home  I  have  directed  a  few 
months  ago  a  letter  to  the  local  county 
district  attorney  asldng  him  to  exert 
his  jurisdiction  and  attempt  to  pick  up 
and  resolve  the  case  of  the  attempted 
murder  of  James  Kerr,  the  assistant 
Federal  district  attorney  for  the  west- 
em  district,  which  preceded  by  6 
months  the  assassination  of  Judge 
Wood. 

When  and  if  these  xonvlctions  in 
Judge  Wood  cases  areTinal  and  God 
willing  I  am  here,  I  will  again  speak 
out  on  the  Judge  Wood  case.  In  the 
meantime  I  have  spoken  out  to  what  I 
feel  would  be  proper  under  the  circum- 
stances, because  even  with  the  best  of 
intentions  sometimes  Instead  of  help- 
ing we  can  hurt.  I  want  to  close  out  by 
saying  that  nothing  is  more  disturbing 
to  me  now  because  of  its  implications, 
even  greater  because  of  its  imminence 
and  its  emergence  as  the  pressing  No. 
1  issue,  not  only  a  short-range  but 
huge  long-range  significant  and  conno- 
tation; and  that  is  our  actions  and  our 
policy  or  lack  of  it  with  respect  to 
those  countries  south  of  the  border. 

There  again  for  the  first  time,  imtil 
then,  I  spoke  out  on  April  1.  1980. 
Those  who  want  to  accuse  me  of  being 
partisan  would  find  it  hard  because 
the  President  was  Jimmy  Carter. 

Why  did  I  speak  out?  I  do  not  think 
I  would  have  been  privileged  to  serve 
in  an  elective,  free  election  process, 
with  no  particular  support  of  either 
money,  orgsuiized  support— I  have 
never  had  an  organization— unless 
what  I  said  I  stood  behind  and  that  I 
had  some  modicum  of  efficiency  in  the 
pivsuit  of  the  discharge  of  my  oath  of 
office.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  the 
people  are  so  smart  that  they  are  not 


going  to  be  bamboozled.  I  see  an  atti- 
tude among  so  many  of  my  political 
friends  that  seem  to  think  that  once 
we  are  assuming  the  mantle  of  public 
office,  that  we  are  smarter.  To  me  it 
has  always  been  absurd.  I  have  learned 
more  from  the  people.  Ninety  percent 
of  whatever  I  have  contributed  to  leg- 
islative accomplishments,  bills  en- 
acted, resolutions  adopted,  have  been 
inspired  from  plain  citizens. 

I  want  to  say  that  it  is  apparent,  and 
after  hearing  all  this  almost  endless 
discussion  on  the  so-called  freeze  reso- 
lution, this  apparent  impression  I  have 
had  is  confirmed:  that  we  are  laboring 
under  the  tremendous  cloud  of  igno- 
rance, willful  In  some  cases,  unfortu- 
nate but  not  willful  in  others,  with  re- 
spect to  the  nature  of  the  world. 

I  see,  for  Instance,  that  at  no  time, 
with  respect  to  the  great  strategem 
and  the  problems  in  Europe,  has  any- 
body here  or  any  President  been  will- 
ing to  address  the  American  people 
and  say,  "Hey,  look,  this  is  another 
world.  This  is  not  1947  any  more.  That 
is  gone  forever." 

In  fact,  this  world  and  in  Latin 
America  particularly,  is  not  the  same 
world  it  was  5  years  ago.  If  President 
Kennedy  was  the  President  today  and 
he  would  try  to  come  out  identically 
like  h<|;  did  in  1960.  with  the  so-called 
Alliance  for  Progress,  he  would  get  no- 
where today. 

It  is  another  world.  It  would  take  too 
long  to  go  into  all  of  these  contribut- 
ing factors.  If  Lyndon  Johnson  was 
the  President  and  all  his  advisers  told 
him  what  they  told  him  in  1965  and  he 
moved  into  Santo  Domingo  as  he  did 
in  1965  except  we  must  remember  this, 
which  this  President  does  not  seem  to 
want  to  realize  or  his  Secretary  of 
State;  if  he  did  send  the  troops  to 
Santo  Domingo  he  did  so  with  the  con- 
sent and  the  Joinder  of  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States,  realizing— 
and  I  try  to  speak  only  after  I  know 
that  what  I  am  saying  is  based  on  in- 
formation, not  that  I  have  gone  to  Sal- 
vador. My  last  name  does  not  mean  I 
am  an  expert  on  Latin  America  Just 
because  I  happen  to  be  with  a  last 
name  like  mine  or  I  am  of  Mexican  de- 
scent or  whatever,  that  does  not  make 
me  an  expert.  I  was  bom  in  the  United 
States.  So.  I  am  not  any  more  knowl- 
edgeable unless  I  make  a  special 
effort.  I  have  not  traveled  much.  I  am 
the  least  traveled  Member  of  this 
lx)dy.  If  I  go  any  place  like  this  week- 
end, it  is  back  to  the  district. 
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But  when  constituents  are  there,  in 
and  out  of  uniform,  in  the  diplomatic 
service  or  any  place  else,  and  they 
travel  all  the  way  up  here  to  tell  me 
something,  I  am  going  to  listen.  And  I 
did,  I  had  this  happen  in  August  and 
September  1979. 


Those  of  you  who  have  been  follow- 
ing the  Salvadoran  situation  will  re- 
member that  it  was  a  key  date.  What 
these  men  told  me,  I  had  no  way  of 
evaluating.  They  were  not  asldng  me 
to.  They  were  saying  that  the  avenues 
of  communication  were  so  closed  that 
they  needed  somebody  to  alert  the 
leaders  in  the  State  Department  at 
least,  if  not  somehow  the  President. 

I  tried  from  October.  November,  De- 
cember, January.  February.  March, 
and  there  was  no  access  to  President 
Carter. 

President  Carter  was  almost— 
almost— as  inaccessible  as  this  one. 
However,  I  must  say  for  the  record 
that  this  is  the  first  President  I  have 
worked  with  who  does  not  answer  a 
Congressman's  letter.  Even  Richard 
Nixon  answered  a  Congressman's 
letter.  This  one  does  not.  And  he  is  not 
very  accessible. 

And  I  am  not  expressing  any  person- 
al disappointment.  I  never  Irathered 
Presidents.  I  never  even  bothered 
Lyndon  Johnson,  who  was  a  55-mlle- 
away  neighbor.  The  day  never  hap- 
pened that  I  picked  up  the  phone  and 
tried  to  get  him.  He  called  me  some- 
times, but  I  never  bothered  him  be- 
cause I  may  be  for  a  President  politi- 
cally or  I  may  not  be,  but  once  that 
man  is  assumed  with  that  office,  I  am 
going  to  try  to  help  him  because  he 
has  the  burden  of  the  world  on  his 
shoulders.  If  I  do  not  agree,  I  feel  it  is 
my  duty  as  a  Member  of  a  coequal  and 
independent  body  to  say  so.  Not  to 
kow-tow,  not  to  do  what  the  press  does 
today  and  Idnd  of  ciury  up  and  press 
against  the  legs  of  power  and  purr.  I 
think  we  would  be  abdicating  our 
trust. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  am  not  going 
to  be  so  partisan  that  I  would  go  out 
of  my  way  to  pick  flaws  and  whatnot.  I 
did  not  do  it  with  Mr.  Johnson.  I  did 
not  do  it  with  Mr.  Kennedy,  with 
whom  I  had  a  far  closer  personal  asso- 
ciation than  any  one  President. 

So  what  I  am  saying  today  is  that 
without  access  to  that  President  I 
then  did  what  I  tried  to  do  and  it  was 
to  try  to  get  the  people  in  the  State 
Department,  and  they  were  inaccessi- 
ble. 

So  I  then  took  the  floor  finaUy  on 
April  1,  after  almost  6  months.  And  it 
is  on  the  record,  so  I  do  not  have  to  go 
into  it.  The  message  was  very  simple, 
the  same  thing  I  have  been  saying 
since  taxA  the  same  thing  I  have  said 
recently,  but  I  have  had  a  little  bit 
more  specific  remarks  with  respect  to 
El  Salvador  because  I  had  constituents 
there,  both  in  and  out  of  uniform. 

And  when  I  see  the  contradictions  or 
no  policy,  when  I  see  that  we  are 
hesided  the  same  way.  and  that  is  to 
defeat  because  we  are  identified.  And 
this  is  what  makes  my  blood  boil. 
Americans  in  our  society,  in  our  form 
of  government,  are  the  freest,  most 
passionately    dedicated    to    freedom. 


they  are  the  most  democratic  in  the 
true  sense  of  that  word,  government 
by  the  people,  the  most  kindhearted 
compassionate  people  anywhere  that  I 
know  of.  and  to  see  us  placed  in  the 
role  of  the  oppressor  and  on  the  side 
of  those  who  have  oppressed,  who 
have  tyrannized,  who  have  victimized, 
who  have  committed  horrible  crimes 
against  their  own  citizens  for  centur- 
ies, hurts  me  because  it  is  not  true,  i>ut 
that  is  how  we  are  presented  right 
now. 

And  to  see  this  mindless  reaction  to 
communism,    Marxism.    Leninism.    I 
heard  during  the  debate  the  other  das^ 
some  gentleman  talk  about  how  the 
Communists  in  the  Spanish  revolution 
of  Spain  in  the  thirties  had  been  the 
agents,  provocateurs.  Well,  let  me  tell 
you.  that  even  after  from  about  30 
years,  the  governments  of  an  authori- 
tarian dlctetorship  of  General  Franco, 
today  in  Spain  the  Communist  Party 
is  legal.  In  every  election  that  they 
have  had  since  the  death  of  Franco 
you  had  condidates  from  the  Commu- 
nist Party.  The  present  Minister  or 
Chief  of  State,  who  has  an  identical   , 
surname,  is  a  Socialist.  Here  we  use 
the    words    interchangeably.    So    in 
trying  to  refine  it.  I  noticed  some  of  , 
my  colleagues  saying.  Marxist-Lenin- 
ist. Well,  what  is  our  policy  in  the  case 
of  an  indigenous  movement  broiling 
out    of   the    injustices    of   centuries. 
strictly  indigenous.  There  is  no  Cuban 
rifle  coming  in.  there  Is  no  Russian  or 
Czechoslovaldan  or  North  Korean  ar- 
mament coming  in.  there  is  not  even  a 
Cuban  present.  But  purely  indigenous 
and    some    of    those    involved,    even 
Catholic  priests,  are  commingling  with 
colleagues  who  say.  "I  am  a  Marxist- 
Leninist.  I  believe  in  the  principles  of 
Marx,  et  cetera." 

And  aU  of  a  sudden  we  attack  that  as 
we  would  the  case  of  an  imposition 
from  the  external  forces  known  as 
Communists.  We  still  have  not  devised 
a  policy. 

I  say  it  is  due  to  ignoraaice.  Anybody 
Imowing  Just  a  minimum  of  history  in- 
volving the  country  that  are  now  21.  in 
fact  the  most  revealing  statement  of 
all  to  reveal  his  limitations  were  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  when  he  came  back  last 
October  from  his  trip  to  five  of  those 
countries.  And  the  first  words  tie  ut- 
tered were,  "Gee  whiz.  I  didn't  know 
they  were  that  different." 

This  is  imbelievable  to  me,  because 
it  is  an  egregious  error. 

I  asked  President  Carter  on  April  1. 1 
said,  "Mr.  President.  I  believe  sincere- 
ly that  the  United  States  has  a  matter 
of  days  beyond  which  it  will  not  be 
able  to  exercise  the  last  vestiges  of 
leadership  in  the  new  world." 

In  effect  I  was  saying,  but  you  can 
stm  go,  you  can  still  exert  American 
leadership  and  get  collective,  not  imi- 
lateral  intervention,  but  collective. 
Get  these  fellow  neighbors  involved. 
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So  what  is  happening.  We  abdicated 
the  leadership  this  last  week.  Mexico, 
Venezuela,  Panama  met  together  in 
Central  America.  They  finally  said, 
this  is  not  printed  up  here.  Down 
thete  they  said.  "We  are  tired.  The 
United  States  does  not  want  to  do  any- 
thing except  supply  the  arms  to  both 
sides  that  are  killing  thousands  In  Sal- 
vador alone."  More  than  40,000, 
mostly,  mostly  innocent  women,  peas- 
ants, that  do  not  know  Marx  from  a 
computer.  In  Guatemala  right  now, 
with  Amercian-made  bayonets,  6- 
month-old  babies,  their  bellies  ripped 
open,  in  the  name  of  fighting  Marxist 
rebels,  who  is  kidding  who?  If  we  want 
to  delude  ourselves,  OK,  let  us  contin- 
ue willy-nilly  almost  like  one  of  these 
inevitable  denouncements  in  Greek 
tragedy,  but  let  us  not  blame  it  on 
somebody  else.  Let  us  look  at  our- 
selves. 

These  are  the  things  that  motivate 
me  to  speak  out.  I  have  offered  specif- 
ic suggestions.  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
President  before  he  made  his  trip  last 
autumn.  He  did  not  reply  to  it.  Some 
flunky  over  in  the  White  House  an- 
swers and  sajrs,  "We  want  you  to  know 
that  your  letter  was  received  here. 
Thank  you  very  much." 
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So  then  what  I  did.  I  got  my  admin- 
istrative assistant  to  acknowledge  the 
acknowledgment.  If  that  is  the  way 
you  want  to  correspond,  that  is  the 
way  we  will  correspond. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  these  are 
specific  suggestions.  I  am  not  just 
criticizing.  And  why  did  I  make  the 
suggestion  in  October?  Because  I  had 
had  an  exchange  of  letters  with  the 
head  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  who  was  accepting  the  idea,  and 
he  thought  it  was  good  and  great,  not 
because  I  thought  it  was  good  and 
great,  but  because  sincerely  I  believe 
we  are  doomed,  we  are  doomed  to  fail- 
ure. America  has  always  stood  for  Jus- 
tice. We  were  the  revolutionaries  all 
throughout  the  world.  In  fact.  Ho  Chi 
Minh,  his  inspiration  was  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution.  Would  50,000  or  more 
Americans  have  died  in  Vietnam,  I 
often  wonder,  if  we  had  really  known 
history,  if  we  had  known  what  the 
facts  were,  what  the  real  world  was  in 
1900.  Well,  in  1954,  when  it  started 
down  there  with  the  French  and  our 
involvement,  we  gave  Prance  over  $5 
bi'Mon  to  wage  that  war. 

We  have  got  to  remember  that  when 
diplomacy  fails,  then  you  resort  to 
force.  This  is  the  state  we  are  in.  I 
think  this  is  more  or  less  what  the 
note  is  going  to  be  from  the  President 
on  Wednesday.  But  what  it  amounts 
to  is  the  declaration  of  the  failure  of 
our  diplomacy. 

I  said,  even  before  I  thought  I  would 
come  to  Congress,  that  it  was  disturb- 
ing to  me  that  we  would  have  to  put 
American  boys  fighting  Asians.  The 


Russians  have  not  fielded  one  Russian 
yet  in  the  field  against  Asians.  Who  is 
failing? 

In  Europe,  their  diplomacy,  by  the 
sheer  weight  of  history  and  logic,  we 
forget  that.  That  is  what  I  tell  my  col- 
leagues, and  sometimes  they  look  at  it; 
and  maybe  I  have  been  brainwashed, 
but  I  have  never  been  to  Russia.  I 
have  yet  to  meet  a  live  and  kicking 
bona  fide  Riissian  and  sit  down  and 
talk  to  him.  I  have  never  met  him.  The 
nearest  I  came  to  it  was  in  the  hall  of 
the  Raybum  Building  when  my  col- 
league from  Texas,  then  the  head  of 
the  Science  Committee,  stopped  me 
and  said,  "I  want  you  to  meet  these 
Russian  a^|ronauts."  He  had  them  in 
tow.  They  did  not  know  who  I  was. 
And  I  Just  looked  at  them.  He  said  I 
was  a  fellow  Texan,  and  that  was  it. 
That  is  the  nearest  I  have  come  to  it, 
even  though  I  have  been  the  victim  of 
the  FBI.  that  Is,  the  Hoover  era.  When 
I  ran  for  Congress,  the  local  FBI  agent 
in  charge  and  a  couple  of  his  minions 
actually  engaged  in  politicking  against 
me.  And  later  it  took  my  exercise  of 
the  freedom  of  information  law,  but  I 
wUl  say  this,  that  I  got  an  apology 
from  Director  Webster  and  a  promise 
to  expunge  that  record,  because,  to  my 
amazement,  when  I  demanded  the  in- 
formation, here  it  comes,  and  it  says 
on  such  and  such  a  date,  which  was 
right  after  my  election,  this  local 
agent  was  reporting  to  Mr.  Hoover  and 
saying,  "Henry  Gonzalez,  liberal  Dem- 
ocrat, Just  elected  to  the  Congress, 
with  the  he4>  of  Communists." 

Well,  I  tell  you,  even  my  worst  en- 
emies in  San  Antonio  would  laugh  at 
that,  as  they  did.  If  there  are  any 
around  in  San  Antonio,  nobody  knows 
about  it.  or  they  have  not  shown  their 
heads.  And  I  know  who  helped  me.  I 
ought  to  know.  It  was  a  tough  fight.  I 
had  General  Eisenhower  going  down 
there  3  days  against  me.  Both  of  my 
local  newspapers  were  not  for  me.  It 
Just  happened  that  the  people  were. 
But  I  do  not  know  where  the  Commu- 
nists came  in.  And  yet  it  was  in  the  of- 
ficial records.  And  if  it  is  in  the  FBI, 
then  it  is  in  the  National  Security 
Agency,  because  they  even  tap  our 
phones.  If  I  get  a  call  from  a  relative 
in  Mexico,  the  National  Security 
Agency  is  going  to  have  it. 

And  I  have  not  traveled  in  Russia.  I 
was  bom  in  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  and 
lived  there  all  my  life.  I  have  never 
been  arrested  for  any  reason,  nothing, 
traffic  or  anjrthlng  else.  And  I  am 
proud  of  that.  What  I  am  saying  now 
is  that  I  tell  my  colleagues,  "Hey,  look, 
you  are  talking  about  something  that 
you  are  not  going  to  convince  me,  be- 
cause you  are  overlooking  history." 

Talk  about  the  Poles,  the  people  in 
Poland  fear  the  Germans  now  more 
than  they  do  the  Russians.  They  may 
not  like  the  Russians,  and  they  have 
not  liked  anybody  who  has  dominated 
them.  Poland  has  been  a  country  that 


has  been  invaded  time  and  time  again. 
Even  the  Swedes  invaded  Poland.  But 
the  point  is  that  the  history  of  Middle 
Europe  is  vital  for  us  to  know,  yet  we 
have  blithely  ignored  it.  We  continue 
to  say  that  the  big  issue  there  is  the 
threat  of  communism  over  Europe, 
when  the  truth  is  that  the  biggest 
issue  and  the  big  original  issue  is  the 
reunification  of  Germany.  That  is  the 
real  issue. 

World  War  II  has  not  ended.  We  still 
have  30,000  of  our  folks  in  Germany. 
But  we  still  deceive  ourselves  into 
thinking  that  the  generation  of  Ger- 
mans of  1947  are  the  same  today.  It  is 
another  world:  another  generation  is 
there  now  that  does  not  remember  the 
war  and  looks  at  our  troops.  We 
changed  their  designation  from  "occu- 
pation" to  "defense."  Do  you  think 
the  average  German  does?  Oh,  you 
have  some  of  these  people  interpreting 
elections  in  Germany.  It  reminds  me 
of  the  pollsters,  in  the  words  of  some 
fellow  who  said,  "They  seem  to  be 
polling  the  fish  under  the  water  as  to 
what  the  birds  in  the  sky  are  think- 
ing." And  this  seems  to  be  the  same 
thing  in  Latin  America.  We  forget  his- 
tory. 

During  the  discussion  on  Radio 
Marti  or  Free  Cuba,  what  I  heard  here 
I  could  not  believe.  We  are  so  self -cen- 
tered. Cuba  had  universities,  printing 
presses— Mexico  had  the  first  universi- 
ty and  the  first  printing  press  more 
than  150  years  before  the  Pilgrims 
came  up  here.  The  same  thing  with 
the  Russians.  If  we  were  Russian,  if 
the  United  States  were  Russia,  Caiuula 
were  China,  Mexico  were  Germany, 
and  let  us  imagine  the  United  States 
t>eing  where  China  is,  England  where 
India  is,  and  so  forth,  and  all  of  a 
sudden  Mexico  invaded  the  United 
States  and  we  lost  20  million  Ameri- 
cans to  that  invasion  and,  finally,  with 
the  help  of  these  countries  from  over- 
seas we  rolled  them  back,  once  we  did, 
all  of  a  sudden  those  big  allies  would 
say,  "Hey,  you  know  what,  we  don't 
trust  you  guys,  we  don't  like  your 
Communism,  we  don't  like  your  form 
of  government,  we  don't  like  the  way 
you  do  things,  we  don't  trust  you,  and 
you  are  not  going  to  do  what  you  want 
to  do." 

Of  course,  the  Russians  want  to  dis- 
mantle Germany  like  we  tried  to  do 
after  World  War  I.  And  you  cannot  do 
that  to  virile,  strong  civilizations  and 
cultures  and  countries.  The  Germans 
are  a  great  people.  What  happened  is 
terrible.  But  who  is  to  vouchsafe  that 
not  happening  in  our  country?  God  is 
no  respecter  of  nations.  He  does  not 
favor  with  more  virtue  in  any  particu- 
lar, one  over  the  other. 

Look  at  what  has  already  happened 
here  In  our  own  backyard  in  the  last 
year  or  so.  Why,  we  even  had  Nazi  can- 
didates for  public  office.  And  some  of 
them  get  nominated.  Who  is  to  say 


that  America  caimot  lose  its  grace?  We 
do  not  know.  All  I  know  is  that  we 
have  to  work  at  it.  we  cannot  sit  back 
and  say  it  is  self -perpetuating. 

But  try  to  imagine  that,  and  then 
this  country  would  say,  "All  right,  we 
will  partition  Mexico,  since  you  are  so 
scared  of  it  yet,  but  we  are  going  to 
keep  part  of  it,  the  English  are  going 
to  keep  part  of  it,  France  is  going  to 
keep  part  of  it.  and  then,  of  course, 
you  will  keep  what  used  to  be  Prus- 
sia," which  is  the  most  sensitive  of  all 
in  this  great  tradition.  Even  music  of 
great  emotional  qxiality  is  still  identi- 
fied with  East  Germany  or  Prussia. 

Instead  of  addressing  ourselves  to 
that  issue  of  how  we  avoid  the  mistake 
of  World  War  I  and  the  Versailles, 
where  we  were  made  the  patsies  by 
our  own  allies  once  the  war  was  over 
with  on  the  question  of  paying  ba&k 
the  war  debts,  the  greatestTssue,  twice 
as  much  as  the  official  governmental 
war  debts,  was  the  private  bankers' 
debts,  because  the  bankers  did  then 
what  they  have  done  today  and  what 
they  want  to  continue  to  do  with  the 
taxpayers'  backing,  and  that  is  indulge 
in  an  orgy  of  speculation  in  these 
worthless  papers  and  bonds,  like  they 
did  in  the  1920's. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Gonzalez)  has  expired. 


THE  1983  AUTHORIZA'nON  BILL 
FOR  THE  LEGAL  SERVICES 
CORPORATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kastkn- 
MEiER)  is  Recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  ISx.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  Act  Amendments  of 
1983.  These  amendments  taken  to- 
gether represent  an  extension  of  au- 
thorization for  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant agencies  assisting  poor  persons  in 
our  country. 

My  bill  authorized  appropriations 
for  the  independent  Legal  Services 
Corporation  up  to  $296  million  for 
fiscal  year  1984  and  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  next  2  years.  This 
amount  for  fiscal  year  1^84  is  the 
same  amount  as  the  Congress  included 
in  the  first  budget  resolution.  This 
level  of  funding  will  maintain  the 
same  level  of  funding  provided  for  in 
the  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983  appro- 
priation bills,  if  adjustments  are  made 
for  cost  of  living  increases.  However, 
the  amount  authorized  still  falls  far 
short  of  the  funding  approved  in  fiscal 
year  1981  of  $321  million  for  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation.  Since  that  time, 
funding  has  been  reduced  by  25  per- 
cent excluding  the  costs  of  Inflation. 
Demand  for  legal  services  continues  to 
rise. 

In  addition  to  setting  funding  levels, 
this  bill  also  contains  some  modest 


changes  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
legal  services  programs  can  operate. 
The  changes  made  in  the  Organic  Act 
are  the  product  of  4  days  of  hearings 
during  this  Congress  by  my  Subcom- 
mittee on  Courts,  Civil  Liberties  and 
the  Administration  of  Justice.  I  have 
also  attempted  to  incorporate  those 
provisions  from  previous  authorization 
biUs  and  continuing  resolutions  which 
serve  a  rational  purpose  in  the  current 
context. 

I  am  confident  that  a  number  of 
amendments  will  be  offered  during 
markup  of  this  bill  in  subcommittee 
and  in  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. I  look  forward  to  that  process. 
Undoubtably  Members  will  wish  to  ad- 
dress some  of  the  problems  that  have 
arisen  with  respect  to  the  activities  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Corpora- 
tion. It  is  also  likely  that  Members  will 
offer  changes  in  other  areas  relating 
to  other  areas  of  controversy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  I  am  offering 
today  contains  seven  basic  changes  in 
the  manner  in  which  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  can  operate.  Outlined 
below  are  a  summary  of  those 
changes: 

First,  the  Corporation  is  barred  from 
participating  in  litigation  unless  the 
Corporation  or  a  recipient  is  a  party  to 
the  litigation,  or  a  recipient  Is  repre- 
senting an  eligible  client  and  the  inter- 
pretation of  this  act  is  in  question. 
The  amendment  also  places  employees 
of  the  Corporation  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  executive  branch  personnel  by 
applying  criminal  sanctions  to  unau- 
thorized lobbying  activities.  See  18 
U.S.C.  1913. 

Second,  no  Corporation  fimds  may 
be  used  to  influence  any  Federal, 
State,  or  local  administrative  agency, 
except  where  an  eligible  client  has  a 
particular  application,  claim  or  case. 
Similarly  no  Corporation  funds  may 
be  used  to  lobby  elected  officials, 
except:  First,  that  communications 
may  be  made  in  response  to  official  re- 
quests; second,  that  commimications 
may  be  made  In  connection  with  au- 
thorization or  appropriation  or  over- 
sight measures  directly  related  to  the 
Corporation  or  a  recipient  of  Corpora- 
tion funds;  or  third,  any  commimica- 
tion,  approved  by  the  project  director 
of  a  recipient,  may  be  made  relating  to 
a  particular  application,  claim  or  case 
of  an  eligible  client  when  the  relief 
can  be  best  provided  in  a  legislative 
forum  and  when  proper  documenta- 
tion is  made. 

Third,  certain  procedures  are  estab- 
lished prior  to  the  commencement  of 
class  action  litigation  against  Federal, 
State,  and  local  government  agencies. 
These  procedures  require  that:  First, 
the  project  director  of  the  recipient 
approve  the  filing  of  such  an  action, 
under  rules  established  by  the  local 
governing  board;  second,  that  the 
relief  sought  be  for  the  primary  bene- 
fit of  eligible  cUents;  and  third,  that 


prior  to  filing  the  action  the  project 
director  has  determined  that  the  Gov- 
ernment policy  challenged  is  not  likely 
to  be  changed  without  resort  to  such  a 
remedy,  and  that  efforts*to  resolve  the 
issue  without  litigation  have  not  been 
successful  or  would  be  adverse  to  the 
clients'  interest. 

Fourth,    recipients    of    Corporation 
funds  are  encouraged  to  negotiate  set- 
tlements of  controversies  affecting  ell-   - 
glble  clients  before  filing  suit. 

Fifth,  the  Corporation  is  instructed.  . 
to  the  extent  feasible,  to  make  avail- 
able substantial  funds  for  legal  assist- 
ance to  eligible  clients  through  private 
attorneys.  This  provision  also  will  re- 
quire the  Corporation  to  issue  regula- 
tions to  limit  the  extent  of  comp>ensa- 
tlon  to  such  private  attorneys  to  rea- 
sonable costs  and  expenses. 

Sixth,  no  Corporation  funds  may  be 
used  for  litigation  or  legal  assistance 
activity  relating  to  abortion  matters 
imless  such  abortion  is  necessary  to 
save  the  life  of  the  mother,  except 
that  such  limitation  does  not  apply  to 
the  provision  of  legal  advice. 

Seventh,  no  funds  may  be  used  to 
represent  an  individual  who  is  known 
to  be  an  alien  in  the  United  States  in 
violation  of  the  law. 

In  siun,  Mr  .Speaker,  I  view  this  biD 
as  the  beginning  of  what  will  hopeful- 
ly be  a  complete  legislative  process.  In 
each  of  the  last  2  years  the  funds  for 
the  Corporation  and  its  accompanying 
authorization  have  been  tied  up  with 
the  various  continuing  resolutions. 
Thus,  the  Corporation  and  its  recipi- 
ent programs  have  been  forced  to  limp 
along  from  day  to  day  not  knowing 
their  fate.  If  the  Congress  can  act  ex- 
peditiously on  an  authorization  biU 
perhaps  we  can  avoid  that  problem.  In 
this  regard  I  was  pleased  to  see  the  in- 
troduction on  April  21,  1983,  of  a 
Senate  measure  (S.  1133)  with  respect 
to    the    Legal    Services    Corporation 
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9448).  Senator  Eagleton's  bipartisan 
measure  contains  some  of  the  features 
foimd  in  my  bill.  In  addition,  it  ap- 
pears to  contain  a  nimiber  of  signifi- 
cant improvements  in  the  operations 
of  the  Corporation  and  to  preserve  its 
Independence.  I  ainticipate  that  in  the 
months  ahead  that  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  and  In  both  Houses 
will  wish  to  devote  careful  attention  to 
this  important  matter.* 


LEGISLA'nON  REVISING  GENER- 
AL AND  PERMANENT  LAWS  RE- 
LATING TO  ALIENS  AND  NA- 
•nONALITY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodiwo) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  revise  and 
codify  without  substantive  change  cer- 
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tain  general  and  permanent  laws,  re- 
lated to  aliens  and  nationality,  as  title 
8,  United  States  Code.  This  bill  has 
been  prepared  by  the  Office  of  the 
Law  Revision  Counsel  as  a  part  of  the 
program  of  the  office  to  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  Judiciary  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  for  en- 
actment into  positive  law,  all  titles  of 
the  United  States  Code. 

The  bill  makes  no  change  in  the  sub- 
stance of  existing  law. 

This  bill  is  the  successor  to  H.R. 
6754,  introduced  in  the  97th  Congress 
on  July  14,  1982.  That  bill  and  its  ac- 
companying report  were  made  avail- 
able to  interested  Government  agen- 
cies and  the  general  public  for  com- 
ment during  the  latter  part  of  1982. 
Those  comments  have  been  taken  into 
account  in  preparing  this  bill. 

Anyone  interested  in  obtaining  a 
copy  of  the  bill  and  accompanying 
report  should  contact:  Edward  F.  Wil- 
lett,  Jr.,  law  revision  counsel.  House  of 
Representatives,  H2-304,  House  Annex 
No.  2.  Washington,  D.C.  20515. 

Persons  wishing  to  comment  on  the 
bill  should  submit  those  comments  to 
the  Office  of  the  Law  Revision  Coun- 
sel not  later  than  June  1, 1983.« 
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PARADOX  AND  HYPOCRISY  OP 
ARMS  BUILDUP  AND  LONG- 
TERM  GRAIN  SALES  TO 
SOVIET  UNION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gonzalez).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Weaver)  is  re^gnized  for 
30  minutes.  \^ 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  address  a  few  brief  remarks  today 
on  the  psu-adox  and  hyiiocrisy  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  policies  of  arms  buildup 
to  defend  ourselves  against  the  Soviet 
Union  and  turning  around  this  week- 
end and  offering  to  negotiate  long- 
term  sales. 

Agriculture  is  the  fundamental  of 
fany  society's  economy.  This  is  not 
clearly  recognized  today  when  we 
think  that  agriculture  is  Just  one 
other  segment  of  our  industrial  socie- 
ty, and  if  the  steel  industry  goes  down 
some  people  suffer,  or  if  the  car  indus- 
try goes  down  or  if  the  timber  indus- 
try goes  down  people  suffer,  but  the 
economy  can  go  on.  If  agriculture  goes 
down,  the  whole  economy  will  found- 
er. Agriculture  is  the  foundation.  De- 
pending on  how  many  people  each 
farmer  can  feed  is  how  many  people 
are  free  to  take  up  other  pursuits;  in 
other  words,  if  it  takes  50  percent  of 
our  people  to  feed  the  Nation,  then 
only  50  percent  of  the  people  are  free 
to  do  things  such  as  build  homes,  man- 
ufacture steel,  or  report,  or  be  in  poli- 
tics. 

So  as  we  neglect  our  agriculture,  and 
as  other  nations  such  as  Poland  and 
elsewhere    neglect   their   agriculture. 


their  economies  will  sink.  Today,  be- 
cause our  agricultural  economy  had 
become  so  desperate,  farmers  going 
bankrupt,  loans  in  default  throughout 
the  Nation,  prices  below  the  cost  of 
production.  the  administration 
brought  forth  the  payment-in-kind 
program,  which  has.  in  effect,  given 
away  our  entire  reserves  of  grains  in 
this  country.  There  is  even  cause  to 
suspect  that  we  are  borrowing  on  this 
year's  crop  to  make  the  payment-in- 
kind  program  commitments. 

So,  therefore,  we  are  denuding  our 
reserves  at  a  time  when  weather  is 
more  capricious  than  at  any  time  I 
have  seen  it.  The  El  Nino  off  the  coast 
of  South  America  is  such  that  the  an- 
chovy crop,  which, feeds  millions  and 
millions  of  people  through  the  ancho- 
vies being  made  into  fish  meal  and  fed 
to  poultry  and  other  animals,  the  EH 
Nino  has  devastated  the  anchovy  crop. 
The  weather  may,  capricious  as  it  is, 
devastate  our  crops,  the  remaining 
acreage  that  will  be  planted  in  this 
country  this  year. 

So  we  are  faced  with  an  agricultiu-e 
that  has  sunk  to  a  very  low  state  eco- 
nomically, a  denuding  of  our  reserves, 
with  weather  so  capricious  that  it  is 
possible  we  could  have  a  devastating 
crop  year,  and  what  does  the  President 
do?  The  President  says  we  are  going  to 
give  all  the  grain  we  possibly  can  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  at  the  same 
time  demanding  of  the  Congress  that 
we  increase  our  military  buildup  to 
defend  ourselves  against  the  Soviet 
Union. 

I  say  this  is  not  only  a  paradox,  but 
pure  hypocrisy.  The  United  States  is 
the  largest  grain  supplier  in  the  world. 
We  are,  in  effect,  the  OPEC  of  grain. 
In  the  last  number  of  years,  we  have 
furnished  over  80  percent  of  the  soy- 
beans in  world  mao-kets.  70  percent  of 
the  com.  50  percent  of  the  wheat,  and 
yet  we  have  sold  this  grain  to  the 
wealthiest  nations  in  the  world,  not 
the  poor  and  undeveloped  nations,  but 
the  wealthiest  nations  of  the  world,  at 
below  the  cost  of  production.  We  have 
subsidized  every  bushel  of  grain  that 
we  have  sold  overseas;  in  effect  subsi- 
dizing the  wealthy  nations  that  have 
bought  them.  And  who  are  these 
wealthy  nations?  The  OPEC  coimtries 
are  buyers  of  25  percent  of  our  over- 
seas grain.  Japan  has  been  the  largest 
single  buyer  of  oiu-  grain,  one  of  the 
wealthiest  nations  in  the  world,  the 
one  with  the  greatest  balance  of  pay- 
ments position.  And  also  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Every  bushel  of  grain  that  we  sell  to 
the  Soviet  Union  frees  them  up  to 
build  more  armaments.  Every  single 
time  we  subsidize  the  Soviet  Union 
with  grain  below  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, we  are  giving  out  of  our  taxpay- 
ers' pockets,  out  of  the  Federal  cof- 
fers, and  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
farmers,  money  to  the  Soviet  Union  to 
help  them  increase  their  arms  buildup. 


This  President  that  has  announced 
that  he  will  now  negotiate  long-term 
commitments  to  the  Soviet  Union  for 
our  grain  is  the  very  one  sajring  we 
should  build  up  our  arms,  spend  what- 
ever money  we  have  left,  take  away 
from  the  senior  citizens,  take  away 
from  the  poor,  take  away  from  jobs 
programs,  in  order  to  spend  more 
money  on  our  military,  is  the  same 
President  that  now  wants  to  subsidize 
the  Soviet  Union. 

I  say  the  Congress  should  examine 
this  grain  sale  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
examine  it  closely.  I  intend.  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  offer  amendments  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to.  among  other  bills,  the  Export  Act 
that  must  be  reauthorized  before  the 
fall,  to  prohibit  the  United  States 
from  selling  grain  to  the  Soviet  Union 
at  less  than  the  cost  of  production.  At 
the  minimum,  if  we  sell  grain  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  we  should  not  subsidize 
the  Soviet  Union  by  selling  that  grain 
below  the  cost  of  production. 

Now,  there  are  reasons  to  sell  grain 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  not  the  least  of 
which  is  to  make  sure  our  farmers 
have  markets,  but  as  important  a 
reason,  I  think,  is  that  to  better  rela- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union  and  our- 
selves, to  makes  the  world  more  stable, 
to  assure  the  prospects  of  peace  and 
not  nuclear  annihilation,  it  is  possible 
that  grain  sales  to  the  Soviet  Union 
over  a  long  term  might  be  worthwhile. 
But  I  find  it  asinine,  ridiculous,  stupid, 
and  absurd,  and  hypocrisy  of  the 
greatest  moment  to  demand  an  arms 
buildup,  a  nuclear  buildup  to  defend 
ourselves  from  the  Soviet  Union  at  the 
same  times  as  we  give  them  our  grain 
at  bargain  basement  prices. 

So  therefore.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  say  that 
it  is  time  the  Congress  examine  our 
fundamental  policy  of  grain  sales  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  weight  them  in  the 
balance  of  peace  in  the  world  and  oiu* 
own  military  buildup  and  the  Russian 
military  buildup.  We  cannot  go  helter- 
skelter  any  longer  giving  away  our 
grain  at  the  very  time  we  have  denud- 
ed all  our  reserves,  and  the  weather 
may  end  up  denuding  our  present  crop 
that  is  going  to  be  grown  this  year. 

In  1072,  the  year  of  the  Great  Rus- 
sian Grain  Robbery,  when  the  Rus- 
sians scooped  up  all  our  reserves, 
bought  them  at  bargain  basement 
price  and  suddenly  we  had  bad  crop 
years.  El  Nino  was  on  the  coast  of 
South  America  and  denuded  their  an- 
chovy crop,  our  food  prices  ^^ocket- 
ed.  In  3  years  the  food  pric^  shot  so 
high  that  it  inaugiirated  the  inflation 
that  we  have  just  come  out  of.  and  we 
can  have  another  roimd  of  this  infla- 
tion, of  food  inflation,  if  indeed  we 
continue  the  policy  of  denuding  our 
grain  reserves  and  giving  the  balance 
to  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  leave  ourselves  defenseless.  I  was 
the  author  of  the  national  grain  re- 


serve program  in  this  Congress,  and 
that  national  grain  reserves  has  meant 
that  we  had  reserves  in  case  of  bad 
crop  years,  but  under  the  PIK  pro- 
gram, the  payment-in-kind  programs, 
those  reserves  are  virtually  gone. 

So  I  ask  colleagues  in  this  Congress, 
let  us  examine,  both  in  committee  and 
on  the  floor,  the  policy  of  making 
long-term  grain  coromitments  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  I  intend  to  help  in 
that  examination. 


O  1320 

FORMER  DIRECTOR  OF  CIA 
SUPPORTS  NUCHjEAR  FREEZE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Nbal)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  supporters 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  13,  which 
calls  for  a  mutual  and  verifiable  freeze 
in  the  development,  production,  and 
deployment  of  nuclear  weapons,  and  I 
include  myself  among  its  supporters, 
claim  the  freeze  could  bring  a  dramat- 
ic halt  to  the  nuclear  arms  race,  with- 
out Jeopardizing  our  national  security. 
In  a  particularly  cogent  article  pre- 
pared for  the  Washington  Post, 
former  Director  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency.  William  Colby,  agrees 
with  freeze  proponents  and  declares 
further  that  it  would  end  President 
Reagan's  policy  of  appeasement.  It  is 
one  of  the  best  statements  in  support 
of  the  freeze  resolution  that  I  have 
seen  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read 
it. 
The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post] 

Rkagam  Should  Tuwi  Prom  "Afpeasemkht" 

toaPreizk 

(By  wmiam  E.  Colby) 


To  use  language  meaningful  to  those  of 
President  Reagan's  generation  (and  my 
own),  appeasement  doesn't  work.  I  am  sure 
the  president  would  agree  with  that  state- 
ment, but  In  fact,  he  Is  engaged  in  a  pro- 
gram of  appeasement.  NATO's  first  resolute 
decision  to  deploy  108  Pershing  II  missiles 
and  464  cruise  missiles  to  meet  the  So\(iet 
SS20  buildup  has  been  followed  by  the 
president's  proposal  of  a  zero  option  on 
both  sides,  rejected  by  the  Soviets,  and  then 
a  suggestion  for  an  interim  solution,  also  re- 
jected by  the  Soviets. 

The  president's  proposal  to  supplant  the 
SALT  II  treaty  by  the  START  proposal  to 
reduce  strategic  launchers  to  850  on  each 
side  and  warheads  to  5,000,  no  more  than 
half  of  which  would  be  land-based,  has  been 
rejected  by  the  Soviets.  The  U.S.S.R.  made 
a  minimAl  move  in  our  direction  by  suggest- 
ing an  1.800-launcher  limit.  The  administra- 
tion now  considers  means  by  which  it  could 
move  off  Its  original  proposal  toward  the 
Soviet  position. 

Another  appeasement  being  attempted  is 
of  the  anti-nuclear  and  nuclear  freeze  move- 
menU  in  the  West.  The  political  force  of 
these  movements  led  the  administration  to 
soften  its  previous  positions.  In  hopes  of  di- 
luting the  Impatience  of  millions  of  Europe- 
ans and  Americans  over  their  govenmients' 
inability  to  reduce  the  nuclear  terror  to 


which  they  are  exposed.  Minor  variations  of 
the  degree  of  terror  certainly  are  not  going 
to  appease  these  movements,  particularly 
when  these  gestures  are  matched  by  plans 
to  bring  in  new  weapons  systems  like  the 
MX,  the  D6,  the  Bl,  and  a  whole  new  di- 
mension of  space  warfare. 

The  real  requirement  is  for  a  bold  move  to 
halt  the  arms  race,  as  a  clear  indication  of 
resolution  to  reduce  the  nuclear  terror  to 
which  all  our  populations  are  subjected. 
This  is  the  basis  for  the  call  for  a  mutual 
and  verifiable  freexe  on  the  testing,  produc- 
tion and  deployment  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  their  delivery  systems.  A  recitation  of 
what  this  freeze  will  produce  in  benefits  to 
the  safety  of  the  United  States  Is  a  compel- 
ling argiunent  for  Regan  to  leapfrog  the  ob- 
structionists who  urge  his  to  oppose  it  and 
Instead  take  leadership  of  it 

A  simple  projection  of  current  weapons 
plans  that  would  be  obviated  by  a  freese 
demonstrates  its  value  to  the  safety  of  our 
country: 

(1)  A  freeze  on  new  tyi)es  of  land-based 
missiles  permitted  under  SALT  11  would 
halt  the  i^lsent  Soviet  testing  of  two  new 
types.  It  would  also  halt  the  MX.  The  prime 
characteristic  of  these  new  weapons  is  an  in- 
crease in  accuracy  and  consequent  targeting 
of  the  land-based  missile  systems  of  the 
other  side.  While  the  so-called  "first-strike" 
scenario  is  discussed  as  a  theoretical  possi- 
bility  today,  the  advent  of  these  new  weap- 
ons systems  will  bring  it  remarkably  closer. 
Both  sides  will  be  convinced  that  the  other 
will  soon  have  the  potential  for  a  single  dev- 
astating blow,  requiring  that  it  keep  itself 
on  hair-trigger  alert  for  an  equaUy  devastot- 
ing  response.  The  decision  time  in  such  cir- 
cumstances will  be  reduced  so  that  automat- 
ic, not  himian.  decisions  will  have  to  be  pro- 
grammed, offering  the  sickening  prospect  of 
mutual  destruction  through  machine  error. 

(2)  A  freeze  would  bar  the  development  of 
cruise  missile  armadas  on  both  sides.  While 
the  United  SUtes  is  technologically  ahead 
with  this  new  device  to  date,  it  Is  predictable 
that  the  Soviets  will  develop  their  own  capa- 
bility within  the  next  decade.  They  did  Just 
that  with  respect  to  the  MIRV.  after  it  was 
left  out  of  SALT  I  in  1972  because  the 
United  States  had  no  Incentive  to  bar  Itself 
from  something  the  Soviets  did  not  then 
have.  At  the  end  of  this  decade,  we  can  con- 
fidently expect  a  national  debate  over  the 
need  for  a  comprehensive  air  defense 
system  to  protect  the  United  SUtes  from  a 
Soviet  cruise  missile  armada.  This  whole  de- 
velopment would  be  eliminated  by  a  freeze 
today. 

(3)  A  freeze  would  bar  the  further  devel- 
opment and  deployment  of  the  Blackjack 
bomber  on  the  Soviet  side  and  of  the  Bl  on 
the  American  side.  This  would  have  to  be 
clarified  In  the  discussions  leading  to  the 
freeze  agreement,  but  It  seems  clear  that 
the  strategic  arms  negotiating  history  con- 
siders intercontinental  aircraft  to  be  laimch- 
ers  rather  than  platforms.  Again,  this  would 
prevent  the  buildup  of  a  la^e  Soviet  Inter- 
continental nuclear  air  force  requiring  the 
kind  of  air  defense  system  the  Soviets  are 
now  hoping  can  hold  off  at  least  some  of 
our  B52s. 

(4)  The  freeze  would  bar  the  development 
of  the  D5  missile  by  the  United  States,  with 
Its  Improvements  in  accuracy  leading  to  the 
danger  of  first  strike  from  the  sea.  Similar- 
ly, it  would  bar  a  more  accurate  Soviet  sub- 
marine-launched missile.  It  would  not  bar 
the  replacement  of  Polaris  submarines  by 
Tridents  because  the  negotiating  history 
has   considered    submarines    as    platforms 


rather  than  as  launchers.  The  Soviets  are 
currently  considerably  behind  the  United 
States  in  submarine  technology,  but  again  It 
can  be  confidently  expected  that  they  will 
Improve  over  the  next  decades  through  a 
combination  of  espionage,  allocation  of  re- 
sources and  talent,  and  plain  competitive  de- 
termination. A  freeze  on  launchers  would 
limit  the  application  of  those  ImprovemenU 
In  the  nuclear  dimension. 

Each  of  the  arguments  against  the  freeze 
coIlvMes  under  careful  examination: 

(1)  The  Soviets  are  certainly  not  "superi- 
or" to  the  United  Stotes  In  any  meaningful 
way  today.  If  they  were,  we  would  see  them 
using  that  superiority,  rather  than  indicat- 
ing concern  over  the  technological  superior- 
ity of  the  United  SUtes  and  Ite  abUlty  to 
leap  ahead  In  technology  in  the  coming 
years  at  a  pace  beyond  that  possible  for  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  present  American  retalia- 
tion potential  is  absolute,  and  with  a  modl- 
ciun  of  maintenance,  Its  components  will 
not  vanish  from  old  age. 

The  Soviets  restrict  their  adventurism 
these  days  to  the  safer  techniques  of  proxy 
war,  subversion  and  attempts  to  encourage 
weakness  of  American  will  and  separation 
from  European  opinion.  This  Is  not  the  blus- 
ter of  someone  convinced  that  he  has  the 
power  to  dominate.  It  Is  the  wlllness  of 
someone  operating  from  a  position  of  weak- 
ness, trying  to  slow  the  opponent  down 
without  direct  conf  ronUtlon. 

(2)  Could  we  verify  whether  the  Soviets 
would  abide  by  such  an  agreement?  The  ad- 
ministration's own  reports  show  that  we  are 
doing  exactly  that  in  our  attention  to  poten- 
tial violations  of  SALT  II  and  the  steady 
buildup  of  Soviet  power.  The  fact  is  that 
our  intelligence  system  will  cover  the  Soviet 
Union's  nuclear  weaponry  whether  there  Is 
a  freeze  between  us  or  not;  a  freeze  treaty 
would  merely  make  It  easier  to  do  so  be- 
cause of  the  numerous  elements  Included  In 
recent  treaUes  to  facUlUte  the  process. 
Even  In  areas  of  ambiguity,  of  which  there 
will  certainly  be  some,  such  as  the  current 
Indications  of  Soviet  violation  of  the  chemi- 
cal and  biological  treaty,  it  Is  plain  tiiat  our 
intelligence  systems  have  picked  up  these 
activities.  They  have  not  occurred  without 
being  exposed  to  outside  scrutiny. 

The  fact  that  the  Soviets  might  violate  a 
treaty  is  not  the  determinant.  No  one 
should  "trust"  them  not  to  do  so.  The  real 
point  Is  whether  we  would  catch  them  at  It 
and  be  able  to  act  upon  that  information. 
The  evidence  today  Indicates  that  this  is 
clearly  the  case.  Any  violation  that  would  be 
extensive  enough  to  have  an  Impact  on  the 
strategic  balance  would  certainly  be  noticed 
by  us. 

The  real  question  is  what  we  proposed  to 
do  about  a  violation  rather  than  whether  we 
would  know  of  It.  In  this  respect,  there  are 
improvements  that  can  be  made  In  proce- 
dures, such  as  third-party  investigations  and 
decisions,  interim  sanctions  and  greater  vlsl- 
bUlty  upon  challenge.  The  Soviets  have 
shown  themselves  in  recent  treaties  to  be 
willing  to  yield  some  of  their  long-held  pho- 
bias against  exposure  of  their  affaire,  pro- 
vided that  the  result  Is  speclflcaUy  In  their 
Interest. 

(3)  A  freeze  would  certainly  be  of  advan- 
tage to  the  Soviet  Union,  halting  the  major 
American  nuclear  buUdup  now  planned.  As 
with  any  successful  treaty,  however,  the 
question  Is  whether  it  would  be  in  the  equal 
Interest  of  the  United  SUtes.  halting  a  cer- 
tain further  Soviet  buildup  of  nuclear  weap- 
onry, which,  or  course.  It  would.  We  can 
protect  the  United  SUtes  better  by  convlnc- 
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inc  the  Soviet  Union  not  to  develop  new 
veapona  aystems  thmn  by  developing  the  de- 
fensive aystons  to  ahoot  them  down  if  they 
are  iiaed  Msinat  ua. 

Thua  appeuement  ia  not  the  answer.  It 
does  not  aatlsfy  the  nuclear  priesthood, 
which  thinks  only  of  bulldlns  new  and  more 
ogmplex  weapons  aystona.  It  does  not  satis- 
fy the  SovletB.  aa  every  indication  of  yield- 
ins  is  taken  as  a  weakening  of  will  to 
achieve  a  mutual  solution  to  the  arms  race. 
It  does  not  satisfy  the  opponents  of  nuclear 
warfare  among  the  broad  populations  of 
Europe  and  the  United  States,  who  believe 
their  leadership  has  failed  to  protect  them 
against  potentiid  annihilation  as  a  result  of 
the  inexorable  march  of  technolo^. 

Only  a  bold,  firm  call  for  a  mutual  stop  In 
the  arms  race  could  cut  through  the  present 
tangled  political  and  diplomatic  negotia- 
tkms  and  produce  a  result  worthy  of  an 
American  president.* 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Bfr.  Batemah  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
MicHKL),  for  today  and  the  balance  of 
the  week,  on  account  of  attending  a 
meeting  of  the  Inter-Parliamentary 
Union. 

Mr.  BoEHLERT  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel),  for  today  and  the  balance  of 
the  week,  on  account  of  attending  a 
meeting  of  the  Inter-Parliamentary 
Union. 

Mr.  Htdb  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel),  for  today  and  the  balance  of 
the  week,  on  account  of  attending  a 
meeting  of  the  Inter-Parliamentary 
Union. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Glickman)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Weaver,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Bfr.  Amnmzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  KASTEmcEiEB,  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  RoDDfo,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Bftr.  Alexamder.  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

ISi.  BomoR  of  Micliigan,  for  60  min- 
utes, on  April  28. 

Mr.  Brooks,  for  60  minutes,  on  May 
3. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Weaver)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Neal,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Bfr.  Rat,  for  5  minutes,  on  April  27. 

Mr.  Weaver,  for  30  minutes,  on  April 
26. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  VucAMovicH)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GooDLnrG. 

Mr.  Porter  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Fields. 

Mr.  FORSTTHB. 

Mr.  Solomon. 

Mr.  GmiAN. 

Mr.  Shumwat. 

Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Marriott. 

Mr.  Sawyer. 

(The  following  Members  (iit  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  GucKMAN  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  BoNiOR  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Rangel. 

Mr.  Pepper. 

BCr.  Alexander. 

ISx.  Lantos  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Frost. 

'hSx.  Bedell. 

Mr.  Skelton. 

Mr.  Kostmater. 

Mr.  Fattntrot. 

Mr.  Anderson  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Ottinger. 

Mr.  RoDiNO. 

Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  Conters. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  1  o'clock  and  21  minutes 
p.m.).  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow. Tuesday.  April  26.  1983.  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
REFERRED 

Joint  resolutions  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  titles  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and.  under  the 
rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  45.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  November  20.  1983,  through  No- 
vember 26,  1983,  as  "National  Family 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

S.J.  Res.  78.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  Issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  April  24  ttirough  April 
30,  1983,  as  "National  Organ  Donation 
Awareness  Week";  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  C^ivll  Service. 

SJ.  Res.  81.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  designate  Octo- 
ber 16,  1983,  as  "World  Food  Day";  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

S.J.  Res.  82.  Joint  resolution  designating 
November  1983  as  "National  Alzheimer's 
Disease  Month";  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

984.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1977,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  <m  Ag- 
riculture. 

985.  A  letter  from  the  President  and 
Chairman.  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  report  on 
loan,  guarantee  and  insurance  transactions 
supported  by  Exlmhanlt  during  March  1983. 
to  Communist  countries:  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

986.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  extend  Certain  dis- 
cretionary programs  under  the  Education  of 
the  Handicapped  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
£klucation  and  Labor. 

987.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor, Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delin- 
quency Prevention.  Department  of  Justice, 
transmitting  the  seventh  aimual  report  of 
the  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Juve- 
nile Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention, 
pursuant  to  section  207(e)  of  Public  Law  93- 
415;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

988.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director, 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting,  trans- 
mitting a  sectional  analysis  of  proposed  leg- 
islation transmitted  by  the  Board  on  Febru- 
ary 25,  1983  (Ex.  Com.  No.  519);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

989.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense,  transmitting  notice  of 
a  new  records  system  for  the  Department  of 
Defense,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552a(o);  to 
the  Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations. 

990.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  EHection  Commission,  transmitting 
proposed  regulations  pertaining  to  a  candi- 
date's use  of  property  in  which  tils  or  her 
spouse  has  an  interest,  piu^uant  to  2  U.S.C. 
438(dKl);  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

991.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  for  Indian  Affairs,  transmit- 
ting a  proposed  plan  for  the  use  and  distri- 
bution of  the  Judgment  funds  awarded  to 
the  Potawatomi  Nation  of  Indians  by  the 
Indian  claims  Commission  and  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Claims,  pursuant  to  section  2(a) 
and  4  of  Public  Law  93-134,  as  amended:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

992.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  an  annual  report  for 
1982  on  the  national  airway  system,  pursu- 
ant to  section  504(b)(2)  of  Public  Law  97- 
248;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

993.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  report  on  the  critical 
materials  requirements  of  the  U.S.  aero- 
space industry,  pursuant  to  section  &5(c)  (1) 
and  (2)  of  Public  I«w  96-479;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology. 

994.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 


posed legislation  to  permit  free  entry  into 
the  United  States  of  the  personal  effects, 
equipment,  and  other  related  articles  of  for- 
eign participants,  officials,  and  other  ac- 
credited members  of  delegations  involved  in 
the  games  of  the  XZIII  Olympiad  to  be 
held  in  the  United  SUtes  in  1984;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

905.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  simplify  the 
administration,  contain  escalating  costs  and 
create  greater  flexibility  In  the  operation  of 
programs  under  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act  and  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Agriculture 
and  Education  and  Labor. 

996.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gener- 
al of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  triennial  assessment  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  for  fiscal  years 
1980-82  (RCEI>-83-123,  Apr.  15,  1983);  Joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  CJoverrunent  Oper- 
ations and  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 

tilML 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILUS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 
[Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  Houte  on  April 

21,  1983,  the  following  report  was  filed  on 

April  22,  1983] 

Mr.  SWIFT:  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. HJl.  2621.  A  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission for  fiscal  year  1984;  with  amend- 
ments (Rept.  No.  98-71).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

[Filed  April  2S,  1983] 

Mr.  UDALL  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  2600.  A  bill  to  dedicate 
the  (jolden  Gate  National  Recreation  Area 
to  Phillip  Burton;  with  amendments  (Rept. 
No.  98-72).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Ux.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Albosta,  Mr.  Kiitdness,  Mr. 
Mazzoli,   Mr.   Frank,   Mr.   Bermam, 
Mr.  ScHmtKR,  Mr.  McCoixum,  and 
Mr.  Shaw): 
H.R.  2717.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Ethics  in 
Government  Act  of  1978  to  make  certain 
changes  in  the  authority  of  the  Office  of 
Government  Ethics,  and  for  other  purposes; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Judiciary  and 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BROOKS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

HOHTOH): 

HJl.  2718.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  35  of 
title  44,  United  SUtes  Code,  relating  to  the 
coordination  of  Federal  information  policy, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER: 

H.R.  2719.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  Act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  additional  fiscal   years,   and  for 


other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary.       

By  Mr.  FIELDS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Archkr): 
HJl.  2720.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  treat  as  medical 
care  the  expenses  of  meals  and  lodging  of  a 
parent  or  guardian  accompanying  a  child 
away  from  home  for  the  purpose  of  receiv- 
ing medical  care,  and  the  expenses  of  meals 
and  lodging  of  a  child  away  from  home  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  medical  care  on  an 
outpatient  basis;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FLORIO: 
HJl.  2721.  A  bill  to  authorize  funds  for 
fiscal  year  1984  for  carrying  out  the  Inter- 
national Travel  Act  of  1961,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina  (for 
himself,  Mr.  D' Amours,  Mr.  For- 
SYTHK,    Bflr.    Pritchard,    and    Mrs. 

SCKIfEIDCR): 

H.R.  2722.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  on  Oceans  and  Atmos- 
phere Act  of  1977  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  such  act 
for  fiscal  years  1984-85,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Idarlne  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  KINDNESS: 

H.R.  2723.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  to  remove  the  limitation  on  the 
use  of  materials  produced  by  convict  labor 
in  construction  of  Federal-aid  highway  sys- 
tems; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Worlcs 
and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  McNULTY  (for  hlmseU,  Mr. 
Udall,  and  Mr.  McCaih): 

H.R.  2724.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Aravalpa 
Canyon  WUdemess  in  the  State  of  Arizona; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 

Affairs.  

By  B4r.  PORTER: 

H.R.  2725.  A  bill  to  amend  section  924(c) 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to 
extend  and  strengthen  the  mandatory  pen- 
alty feature  of  the  prohibition  against  the 
use  of  deadly  or  dangerous  weapons  in  Fed- 
eral felonies,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Hi.  PRICE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dicxinson)  (by  request): 

H.R.  2726.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  exploration,  prospecting,  conserva- 
tion, development,  use,  and  operation  of  the 
naval  petrolemn  reserves  for  fiscal  year 
1984;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  RODINO: 

H.R.  2727.  A  bill  to  codify  without  sub- 
stantive change  recent  laws  related  to 
money  and  finance  and  transportation  and 
to  Improve  the  United  States  Code;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2728.  A  bill  to  revise,  codify,  and 
enact  without  substantive  change  certain 
general  and  permanent  laws,  related  to 
aliens  and  nationality,  as  title  8,  United 
States  Code.  "Aliens  and  Nationality";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SHUMWAY  (for  himself  and 

Ms.  MlKULSKI): 

H.R.  2729.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  uniform 
product  liability  law;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mrs.  VUCANOVICH  (for  herself 
and  Mr.  Reid): 

H.R.  2730.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  net 
legal  wagering  gains  shall  not  be  included  in 
gross  income;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  2731.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  simplify  certain  re- 


quirements regarding  withholding  and  re- 
porting at  the  source  and  to  correct  inequi- 
ties regarding  carryover  of  losses:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  COEIHO: 
H.J.  Res.  250.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May  1983  as  "National  Play-It-Safe  Month"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 


MEMORIAI^ 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII. 

94.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Idaho,  rel- 
ative to  the  management  of  wild  horses  and 
burros;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  and  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  2:  Mr.  GoRX  and  Bdr.  Shaw'. 

H.R.  29:  Mrs.  Johhsor. 

H.R.  70:  Mr.  SmOH. 

H.R.  225:  Mr.  Owehs. 

H.R.  672:  Mr.  Ackermak,  Mr.  Ruialdo,  Mr. 
Laittos.  Mr.  Wilsor.  B4r.  Crockett,  Mr. 
Hatcher.  B4r.  Dowhey  of  New  York.  B£r. 
RicBAROsoH,  Mr.  Wise,  Mr.  Ottihger,  Mr. 
DWT^  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Barrks.  B4r.  Ar- 
DERSOR,  Mr.  SoLARZ,  Mr.  TowRs.  Mr.  Lewis 
of  Florida,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Ford  of  Ten- 
nessee. Idr.  RoE,  Mr.  Stokzs.  Mr.  Corraoa, 
Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Reid.  tfr.  Biaggi. 
Mr.  SiaiSKT,  Mr.  Corcorar.  Mr.  Torres, 
Mr.  Pattxrsor,  Mr.  Washirgtor,  and  Mr. 
Edgar. 

H.R.  1092:  Mr.  Hetrer. 

H.R.  1147:  Mr.  Wor  Pat. 

H.R.  1266:  Mr.  Beviix  and  Mr.  Hoter. 

H.R.  1315:  Mr.  Ardersor.  Mr.  Codchur. 
Mr.  Florio,  Mr.  Frkhzel,  Mr.  Gilmar.  Mr. 
Graoisor,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Jeftords,  Ms. 
Kaptur,  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr.  Ltvirgstor,  Mr. 
Lurgrer,  Mr.  Mirish,  Mr.  Rddd,  Mr.  Derhy 
Smith,  Mr.  Wyder.  and  Mr.  Wylie. 

HJl.  1381:  Mr.  Jores  of  North  (Carolina. 

H.R.  1400:  Mr.  McCloskey. 

H.R.  1603:  Mr.  C^urgxr,  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr. 
Kastermeier,  Mr.  Corraoa.  Mr.  Lowry  of 
Washington,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Corte.  Mr. 
Rargel,  Mr.  Sharror.  Mr.  Lartos,  B£r. 
Edgar,  Mr.  Bermar,  and  Mr.  Rose. 

HJl.  1617:  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr. 
Roemxr,  Mrs.  Smtth  of  Nebraska,  Mr. 
Sfratt,  and  Mr.  Jores  of  Tennessee. 

HiR.  1619:  Mr.  Weaver.  Mr.  Peighar,  Mr. 
Market,  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Edwards  of  CJali- 
fomla,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Mireta.  Mr. 
LowRY  of  Washington,  Mr.  Pattehsor,  and 
Mr.  Ackxrmar. 

H.R.  1691:  Mr.  Taukk. 

H.R.  1797:  Mr.  Wyder.  Mr.  Moody.  Mrs. 
Boxer,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma,  Mr. 
SURD4UIST,  Ms.  Ferraro,  and  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Florida. 

H.R.  1873:  Mr.  Coyre,  Mr.  Levire  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Wyder,  Mr.  Frank.  Ms.  Kaftur, 
Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  McKirney.  Mr.  Richaro- 
SOR,  Mr.  Walgrer,  Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  Weaver, 
Mrs.  Schroeder,  Mrs.  Collirs,  Mr.  Wolpe, 
Mr.  Wirth.  Mr.  Kogovsek,  Mr.  Towrs,  and 
Mr.  Rargel. 

H.R.  194SK:  Mr.  MrrcRELL  and  Mr.  Evars  of 
Illinois.     ^- 

H.R.  2076:  Mr.  Sterholm,  Mr.  Simor,  Mr. 
Browr  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Kirdress,  Mrs. 
Mabtir   of   Illinois,   Mr.    Erlxrborr,    Mr. 
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Blilkt,  Mr.  Mazzou,  Mr.  Madigan,  Mr. 
HuGHXS,  '  Mr.  Nichols,  Mr.  Coats,  Mr. 
EcKART,  Mr.  Hamilton,  BIr.  Glickkam.  Mr. 
Roth,  Mr.  Frkhzkl,  l€r.  Morrison  of  Wash- 
ington, Mr.  Edwards  of  Okl&homa,  Mr.  Van- 
pnoRiTT,  and  Mr.  Writlkt. 

HJl.  3099:  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Ackkrmam,  Mr. 
Patmam,  Mr.  Mii.i.CT  of  California,  Mr. 
Lbhmam  of  Florida,  Mr.  Corrada,  Mr.  La- 
Palce.  Mr.  Obxrstar.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida, 
Mr.  Washington,  Mr.  Eckart,  Mr. 
McOrath.  Mr.  Clinckr,  Mr.  S^w,  Mr. 
Edgar,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Madigan,  Mr. 
Blilet,  Mr.  Wnss,  Mr.  Frost,  Ms.  Snowe, 
Mr.  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Feighan. 

HJl.  2100:  Mr.  Sikorski.  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr. 
AcKEUtAN,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr.  Cor- 
rada, Mr.  LaFalck,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Jef- 
fords, Mr.  Washington,  Mr.  Edgar,  Ms. 
Oakar,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Frost,  Ms.  Snowx, 
and  Mr.  Feighan. 

HJt.  2131:  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Lowrt  of 
Washington,  Mr.  Sunia,  Mr.  Yates,  Mr. 
Fauittrot,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr. 
Crockett,  Hi.  Wirth,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr. 
MRAiay.  and  Mr.  Berman. 

HJl.  2323:  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  English,  Mr. 
ScHEOER,  Mr.  Ijutros,  Mr.  Gore.  Mr.  Shan- 
non, Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Carney,  Mr.  Dellums, 
Mr.  Washington,  Mr.  Dwter  of  New  Jersey, 
and  Mr.  Behman. 

HJl.  2379:  Mrs.  Schneider,  Mr.  Thomas  of 
California,  Idr.  Moaklet,  and  Mr.  Gray. 

HJl.  2490:  lit.  Eckart,  Mr.  Bosco.  Mr.  La- 
Palce,  Mr.  Coyne,  Bfr.  Won  Pat,  Mr. 
Herman.  Mr.  Stokes,  and  Mr.  Jeffords. 

H.R.  2582:  Mr.  Florio. 

H.R.  2600:  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr.  Dwysr,  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri,  Mr. 
Vento,  Mr.  Whttten,  Mr.  Foley,  Mr. 
McCain.  Mr.  Minish,  Mr.  Whittaker,  Mr. 
M»*»gg  Ms.  P'erraro,  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr., 
Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Leland. 

H.J.  Res.  160:  Mr.  Jeffords. 

H.J.  Res.  191:  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Hubbard, 
Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Beilenson, 
Mr.  Corrada,  Mr.  Heftel  of  Hawaii,  Mr. 
Pepper,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr.  Breaux, 
Mr.  Levine  of  CaUfomia,  Mr.  db  la  Garza, 
Mr.  Ortiz,  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
Carper,  Mr.  Ireland,  BCr.  EIdgar,  Mr. 
Carney,  Mr.  Panetta.  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr. 
Mica,  Mr.  McKernan,  Mr.  Foguetta,  and 
Mr.  Alexander. 

HJ.  Res.  243:  Mr.  Badham.  Mr.  Erlen- 
BORN,  Mr.  HncKABY,  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr.  Ire- 


land, Mr.  Madigan,  Mr.  Sund«uist,  and  Mr. 
Taozin. 

H.  Con.  Res.  14:  Mr.  Honker  and  Mr. 
Tallon. 

H.  Con.  Res.  56:  Mr.  Hartnett. 

H.  Con.  Res.  67:  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr.  Feighan, 
Mr.  tflARKEY,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California, 
Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Lowry  of 
Washington,  Mr.  Patterson,  and  Mr.  Ack- 

ERMAN. 

H.  Con.  Res.  109:  Mr.  Walgreh. 

H.  Res.  50:  Mr.  Miller  of  California,  Mr. 
LiPiNSKi,  Mr.  Walgren,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr. 
Beilenson.  Mr.  Lantos,  BCr.  Clay,  Mr.  Ford 
of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Schumer,  Mr.  Frenzel, 
and  Mr.  Gray. 


1932)  is  amended  by  striking  out  subsection 

(c). 

—Page  9,  line  9,  strike  out  "$200,000"  and 

insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$150,000". 

Page  9,  line  10,  strike  out  "$400,000"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$350,000".  . 
—Page  29,  beginning  on  line  18,  strike  out 
"such  $600,000,000"  and  Insert  in  lieu  there- 
of "$300,000,000  of  such  amount". 
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AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

HJl.  1983 
By  Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas: 
—Page  16,  after  line  11,  insert  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(h)  In  providing  assistance  under  this 
title,  the  Secretary  shall  ( 1 )  seek  to  assure  a 
reasonable  distribution  of  funds  among  dis- 
tricts in  which  the  program  established  in 
this  title  is  in  effect;  and  (2)  take  into  con- 
sideration the  rates  of  residential  mortgage 
foreclosure  and  unemployment  in  the  units 
of  general  local  government  in  which  the 
properties  involved  are  located,  giving  par- 
ticular consideration  to  units  of  general 
local  government  having  rates  of  unemploy- 
ment that  exceed  the  national  average.  In 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  utilize  the  most 
recent  information  available  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  with  respect  to  rates  of  un- 
employment. 


H.R. 1190 
By  Mr.  MADIGAN: 
—Page  9,  after  line  3,  insert  the  following 
new  section  (and  redesignate  succeeding  sec- 
tions and  references  accordingly): 

termination  of  authority  relating  to 

private  business  enterprises 
Sec.  5.  Section  310B  of  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (7  U.S.C. 


H.J.  Res.  13 


By  Mr.  GINGRICH: 
—At  the  end  of  the  Joint  resolution,  add  the 
following  new  section: 

Sec.  .  Nothing  in  this  Joint  resolution 
shall  lead  the  United  States  Government  to 
take  any  action  which.  In  the  collective 
judgement  of  the  President,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
would  threaten  the  survival  of  the  United 
States. 

—On  page  4,  line  14,  immediately  after  the 
word  "capabilities"  Insert  the  following: 
"and  with  our  ability  to  provide  for  the 
common  defense  under  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States". 

By  Mr.  LEVTTAS: 

(Amendment  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  Mr.  Murtha.) 

—At  the  end  of  the  new  language  added  in 
"(1)"  and  following  the  word  "reductions" 
add  the  following  ",  which  reductions  will 
be  achieved  within  a  reasonable  time  period 
as  determined  by  such  negotiations." 
By  Mr.  PORTER: 

(Amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by  Mr. 
Broomfield.) 

—Immediately  after  the  last  line  of  the  text 
of  the  Broomfield  amendment  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

Sec.  2.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  President  should  propose  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics, in  the  context  of  the  relevant  nego- 
tiations, immediate  adherence  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  to 
the  principles  of/ a  guaranteed  strategic 
build-down  of  i^lear  forces,  subjected  to 
agreed  procedures  of  verification  and  com- 
pliance.        / 


THE  NEED  TO  REDISCOVER  THE 
WILL  TO  WIN 


HON.  MARTIN  FROST 

or  TEXAS 
ni  THB  HOUU  OP  KBPSKSSHTATrVIS 

Monday.  April  25, 1983 

•  Idr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  inserting  into  the  Rkoro  a  copy  of 
a  speech  delivered  recently  by  Mr. 
Reece  A.  Overcash,  Jr.,  the  chief  exec- 
utive officer  of  Associates  Corp.  of 
North  America  which  is  based  in  my 
congressional  district. 

The  speech  is  titled  "The  Need  To 
Discover  the  Will  To  Win"  and  was  de- 
livered by  Mr.  Overcash  before  the 
Radford,  Va..  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Mr.  Overcash  talks  about  the  intangi- 
ble factors  of  economic  recovery,  in- 
cluding a  "rekindled  national  will."  He 
Is  absolutely  correct  that  an  economic 
recovery  is  only  half  the  battle  of  de- 
feating what  ails  this  country.  Accept- 
ing the  change  that  must  accompany  a 
recovery  is  also  a  part  of  the  battle, 
and  Mr.  Overcash's  thoughts  on  this 
subject  are  well  worth  the  reading.  I 
strongly  recommend  the  speech  to  my 
colleagues. 
The  Need  To  Rediscover  the  Will  To  Win 
(By  Reece  A.  Overcash,  Jr.) 
I  am  very  pleased  to  be  with  you  and, 
most  importantly,  be  able  to  look  back  on 
some  of  my  economic  comments  a  year  ago, 
recognizing  our  nation  is  beginning  to  show 
signs  of  a  resurgence.  February  retailing 
was  stronger.  The  administration  expects  to 
revise  its  forecast  to  reflect  a  more  favor- 
able  economy.    Factory   orders   showed   a 
strong  gain  in  January. 

We  are  certainly  not  out  if  yet.  Unemploy- 
ment is  a  grave  concern.  In  Texas,  unem- 
ployment hit  8.8  percent  In  February  com- 
pared with  5.3  a  year  ago. 

The  country  is  not  well  by  any  means,  but 
the  economy  appears  to  be  on  the  mend. 

But,  is  this  a  long-term  healing  or  a  tem- 
porary mend?  That's  the  serious  question 
we  must  grapple  with. 

Housing  is  on  the  rebound,  the  stock 
market  Is  soaring,  oil  prices  are  falling,  and 
earlier  this  month  the  Composite  Index  of 
Leading  Economic  Indicators  took  its  big- 
gest upward  leap  since  July,  1950. 

The  question  no  longer  is  whether  the 
economy  will  mend.  The  question  is  how 
powerful  the  turnaround  wiU  prove  to  be. 
By  the  fourth  quarter,  more  and  more  busi- 
ness leaders  believe,  the  recovery  could  be 
racing  along  in  high  gear.  It's  obvious  that 
we  are  in  a  period  of  great  change  in  Amer- 
ica. A  period  that  requires  strength  of  char- 
acter and  a  will  of  giant  proportion.  How 
much  we  encourage  change  and  how  well  we 
adapt  to  change  will  help  determine  the 
strength  and  duration  of  our  recovery. 

Change,  of  course,  is  no  stranger  to  any  of 
us.  But  I'm  not  so  sure  we  are  as  ready  for 
change  today  as  we  have  been  in  past  dec- 


ades. There  appears  to  bfc  a  vast  portion  of 
the  population  which  seems  to  want  things 
to  stay  as  they  are.  Don't  rock  the  boat.  But 
I'll  tell  you  a  secret,  if  we're  not  ready  to 
rock  the  boat,  we're  going  to  grow  barnacles 
and  we're  going  to  sink. 

In  this  great  sUte  of  Virginia,  during  the 
early  years  of  our  country's  history,  change 
was  a  daUy  occiurence.  Some  of  the  most 
Important  events  in  American  history  took 
place  here.  C~~^ 

It  was  here  in  Virginia  at-^l^iestown  In 
1607  that  the  first  permaneoLEngllsh  set- 
tlement was  established;  andU2  years  later 
the  Jamestown  colonists  esCabUshed  the 
first  representative  legislature  in  America. 

Eight  UJ3.  presidents  were  bom  in  this 
great  state;  and  thus  it  derives  the  nick- 
name "Mother  of  Presidents".  These  were 
men  of  strong  will,  unafraid  of  change. 

Four  of  the  first  five  presidents  were  from 
Virginia,  including  George  Washington. 
Thomas  Jefferson.  James  BCadison  and 
James  Monroe.  Where  could  there  possibly 
be  a  stronger  heritage  in  this  nation  than- 
here,  the  state  of  Virginia? 

Virginia  was  a  cauldron  of  change  In  the 
days  when  change  represented  the  comer- 
stone  of  a  new  way  of  life  ...  a  new  way  of 
freedom.  I  wonder  do  we  in  fact  have  the 
will  today  to  do  what  is  necessary— both  in 
the  private  and  the  public  sector— either  to 
make  the  necessary  sacrifices  and  changes 
or  take  advantage  of  opportunities. 


PERIODS  OF  GREAT  CHANGE 

All  the  systems  of  our  nation— economic, 
religious,  military,  medicine,  law,  the  profes- 
sions, the  social  and  political  institutions- 
all  are  changing  rapidly. 

Five  or  six  years  ago  Drucker  named  this 
era  the  "Age  of  Discontinuity,"  and  Toffler 
called  it  "Future  Shock."  Both  men  have 
since  updated  their  books— "Managing  in 
Turbulent  Times"  by  Drucker,  and  "The 
Third  Wave"  by  Toffler  are  their  latest  edi- 
tions—which continue  to  docvunent  this  age 
of  transformation. 

Since  1970,  our  employment  has  increased 
from  76  million  to  100  million.  But,  of  the 
25  million  new  Jobs,  only  2.3  million  were  in 
manufacturing.  Almost  all  new  Jobs  have 
come  in  the  services  industries;  and  this  will 
continue  throughout  the  '80's. 

Today  there  are  100  million  Americans 
working,  only  1.3  million  less  than  the  all 
time  high  in  1981.  Disposable  income  this 
year  is  at  an  all  time  high. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  high  unemploy- 
ment: and  we  have  many  severe  economic 
problems  stemming  from  the  dislocations 
and  transformations  in  our  industrial  socie- 
ty. But,  we  are  working  our  way  out  of  this; 
and  our  forecasts  for  the  next  five  to  seven 
years  are  very  positive. 

What  this  nation  needs  is  an  economic 
boom.  A  boom  would  for  one  thing  reduce 
overall  Joblessness,  obviating  the  need  for 
multi-bllllon-dollar  Jobs  programs.  Many 
lost  jobs,  as  in  steel  and  autos,  won't  ever  be 
recovered,  but  here  tax  credits  for  retrain- 
ing workers  making  more  sense  than  do 
public  works  projects. 

A  boom  would  greatly  reduce  projected 
deficits;  thus  the  alleged  need  for  tax  hikes 


and   defense-spending  cuts   would   greatly 
lessen. 

But  positive,  long-term  economic  stability 
can  only  be  achieved  if  we  have  the  will  to 
make  change,  to  be  efficient,  to  alter  that 
which  no  longer  serves  a  useful  purpose. 

In  The  Associates  television  commercials 
currently  appearing  on  network  coverage  of 
the  PGA  golf  tournaments  (perhaps  you 
have  seen  them),  we  emphasize  the  line 
"You've  got  the  Will,  We've  got  the  Ways." 
We  take  time  to  tell  the  American  public 
that  they  do  have  the  will.  That's  the 
people  we  want  to  serve.  .  .  people  with  the 
guts  and  raw  determination  to  make  good 
things  happen  in  their  lives. 

That's  a  point  we  need  to  keep  paramount 
at  all  times.  We  do  have  the  will.  We  can 
find  the  ways.  Let  us  stay  our  current 
course  until  we  see  more  clearly  what  course 
we  are  on.  If  the  nation  is  no  longer  in  a  re- 
cession, what  sense  does  It  make  to  fight  re- 
cession? 

A  will  REDISCOVERY 

Tb  find  long  term  solutions,  what  this 
country  needs  is  not  Just  an  economic  recov- 
ery. We  need  that  too.  But,  also  we  need  a 
"will  rediscovery."  We  need  to  rediscover 
our  sense-of-purpose,  of  will.  The  old  cliche 
"Where  there's  a  will,  there's  a  way"  needs 
to  be  dusted  off  and  re-mounted  over  the 
fireplace.  Perhaps  if  we  rediscover  our  will, 
we'll  do  a  lot  more  than  achieve  an  econom- 
ic recovery.  Perhaps  we  can  reach  a  new 
level  of  national  pride. 

How  strong  is  our  will,  when  we  note  that 
today  of  the  world's  22  largest  blast  fur- 
naces, two-thirds  sit  in  Japan  where  there  Is 
virtually  no  coal  or  iron  ore.  None  of  them 
is  in  the  United  SUtes  which  is  estimated  to 
have  the  largest  known  coal  and  iron  ore  re- 
serves in  the  world.  Virginia  is  one  of  this 
nation's  leading  coal  mining  states. 

Do  we  have  the  will  to  put  our  Industrial 
machinery  back  to  work  full  time.  We  are 
currently  using  only  about  69  percent  of  our 
total  industrial  capacity.  In  1962.  we  import- 
ed a  total  of  7.6  billion  dollars  worth  of 
manufactured  goods;  and  last  year,  marking 
a  20  year  span,  the  total  was  about  20  times 
that— at  143  billion  dollars. 

Auto  Industry  employment  is  down  about 
34  percent  over  the  past  two  decades;  and 
the  steel  industry  has  seen  a  decline  in  its 
employment  in  the  same  period  of  about  48 
percent.  But,  and  this  Is  the  disturbing  fact 
that  questions  our  will,  total  automobile  im- 
ports have  Increased  43  percent  and  steel 
Imports  have  Increased  46  percent. 

Thus,  we  continue  to  consxime  high  levels 
of  steel-related  products— but  it's  not  our 
steel,  and  it  doesn't  represent  our  people's 
productivity. 

INNOVATIOH  OVERCOMES  OBSTACLES 

We  could  take  a  quick  view  of  historic 
events  over  the  last  ten  years  and  perhaps 
conclude  that  our  will  to  win  has  been 
sapped.  That  these  events  have  blurred  our 
vision  of  the  great  American  heritage. 

In  1973,  the  fourth  and  largest  Arab-Israe- 
li war  began,  followed  by  an  oil  embargo  im- 
pacting the  entire  world's  economics. 

In  1974  Richard  M.  Nixon  announced  his 
resignation    as    president    of    the    United 
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states,  the  fint  ever  to  do  so.  The  next 
year,  four  highly  placed  Nixon  aides  were 
1  found   guilty   of   the   Watergate   coverup: 

J  South  Vietnam  surrendered  to  the  Commu- 

nists; and  SalgtHi  was  captured  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  troops. 

In  1976,  the  Chinese  exploded  a  nuclear 
device  resulting  in  fall-out  over  the  U.S.  In 
1977,  Vietnam  draft  evaders  were  pardoned. 
And.  in  1978,  following  an  18  month  freese 
on  oil  prices.  OPEC  increased  prices  14  per- 
cent. 

Prom  more  recent  years,  we  can  all  recall 
with  vivid  memory  the  rise  of  the  Ayatollah 
Khomeini,  the  Russians  marching  in  Af- 
ghanistan, the  battle  for  the  Falkland  Is- 
lands. 

A  devastating  recession  planted  itself  deep 
in  the  economies  of  the  world,  and  the 
United  States  experienced  a  shock  to  its 
economic  system  with  a  frightening  level  of 
unemployment,  factory  production  dramati- 
cally falling  and  business  bankruptcies  soar- 
ing to  new  record  levels. 

Consumers  became  conservative.  Retailing 
went  into  a  tailspin.  And.  national  deficit  es- 
timates skyrocketed  to  levels  of  $200  billion. 
Isn't  that  enough  to  weaken  anyone's  will? 
I  say  no — our  will  must  be  unyielding.  Let 
me  use  The  Associates  as  an  example  of  a 
strong  wiU. 

In  the  period  that  I've  Just  recounted 
from  1974  to  1983,  The  Associates  achieved 
an  outstanding  record  of  growth.  Our  best 
ever  in  fact.  Operating  income  increased  at 
an  average  annual  rate  of  26  percent  during 
those  difficult  years.  This  represented  a 
total  dollar  income  gain  of  $160  million.  Our 
operating  earnings  in  that  period  increased 
from  $18  mOllon  to  something  in  the  area  of 
10  times  that  amount  this  year.  We  had  the 
will  to  win,  not  Just  to  survive. 

Our  record  In  that  period  far  outstripped 
our  competition,  and  was  the  Company's 
most  successful  decade  in  its  history,  which 
dates  back  to  1918. 

Most  recently,  the  Company  posted  a  54 
percei^  increase  in  earnings  for  the  first  six 
months  of  fiscal  1983  which  ended  January 
31. 

Starting  with  the  mid-70's.  The  Associates 
undertook  dramatic  changes.  Our  wUl  to 
win  was  Just  too  great  to  accept  the  status 
quo.  In  1976,  the  Company  took  a  bold  move 
and  relocated  Its  headquarters  from  South 
Bend.  Indiana  to  Dallas,  We  altered  our 
business  mix.  We  broadened  our  commercial 
operations  and  have  now  achieved  recogni- 
tion as  a  national  lender  In  the  commercial 
credit  market. 

Consimier  operations  took  on  increased 
real  estate-secured  lending:  and  two  years 
ago  we  organised  a  diversified  product 
group  to  concentrate  on  innovative  opportu- 
nities in  financial  services. 

Real  estate-secured  loans  Jumped  from 
about  5.4  i>ercent  of  our  receivables  to  about 
21  percent.  In  dollars,  it  was  a  tenfold  in- 
crease from  Just  over  $100  million  to  over  $1 
billion. 

We  have  had  substantial  management 
change,  with  a  nimiber  of  broad-based  ex- 
ecutives taking  on  corporate  and  division  re- 
sponsibilities. 

Our  answer  to  difficult  economic  condi- 
tions wss  to  develop  financial  products  to 
meet  changing  needs.  We  were  not  fearful 
of  change.  We  were  stimulated  by  it.  We  in- 
novated. 

For  example,  we  initiated  the  country's 
first  credit  card  program  which  provided  a 
rebate— up  to  one  percent  of  the  credit  card 
purchases  each  year. 

Our  credit  card  program  was  not  going  to 
be  a  "me-too"  program.  Our  VISA  credit 
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card  program  is  now  one  of  the  best  in  the 
country. 

We  developed  new  revolving  loan  products 
to  allow  customers  to  quickly  borrow 
against  an  established  line  of  credit.  With  a 
$50,000  revolving  line  of  credit  you  may 
never  need  a  bank  loan  again  for  personal 
use. 

Through  Associates  National  Bank  in  Cal- 
ifornia, we  initiated  a  creative  savings  pro- 
gram called  the  Retlremntit  Management 
Account  (RMA).  Through  this  savings 
option,  customers  can  achieve  a  yield  as 
high  as  30  percent  on  retirement  funds,  de- 
pending on  the  level  of  passbook  savings 
maintained  with  the  bank. 

All  of  these  are  part  of  an  exi>andlng 
array  of  consumer  financial  products  and 
represent  our  increasing  effort  to  establish 
a  financial  relationship  w'th  a  cUent  rather 
than  participate  in  a  single  loan  transaction. 
Add  all  this  to  The  Associates  strong  tra- 
ditional and  innovative  commercial  busi- 
nesses, plus  insxirance  services  and  you  can 
see  how  we  have  responded  to  change.  Our 
will  has  never  been  stronger. 

posrrrvK  trrtun  or  obrxgulatior 
Changes  in  the  financial  services  industry 
have  resulted  largely  from  growing  deregu- 
lation. In  May.  1982.  Treasury  Secretary 
Regan  told'the  ESectronic  Funds  Transfer 
Association  that  "The  administration  is 
committed  to  deregulation  of  the  financial 
services  industry  because  it  is  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  consumer."  Certainly  the 
changes  we  have  seen  thus  far  have  accured 
to  the  consumer's  benefit.  Deregulation  is  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  country. 

To  a  large  degree  we  and  others  in  the  fi- 
nancial services  industry  have  been  innova- 
tive because  of  a  lessening  of  government 
controls.  This  is  a  critical  change  for  our 
business  and  for  American  consumers. 

As  a  result  of  deregulation,  the  l>anks. 
thrift  Institutions,  brokerage  firms  and  the 
rest  of  us  in  the  financial  services  industry 
are  competing  harder  and  more  creatively 
than  ever  before.  The  regulated  differences 
are  melting  away  and  now  we  must  compete 
on  the  basis  of  efficiency,  price  and  service. 
Regulation  limits  innovation.  It  Inhibits 
change  and  too  often  rewards  weakness. 

Deregulation,  on  the  other  hand,  stimu- 
lates competition,  increases  Innovation  and 
opportunities.  It  brings  about  positive 
change. 

It  is  a  dynamic,  public-serving  and  neces- 
sary revolution  in  the  field  of  financial  serv- 
ices. Those  who  have  the  will  to  excel  and 
follow  through  with  consumer  oriented  pro- 
grams will  advance.  The  others  wlU  drop  far 
behind. 

A  number  of  new  entrants  such  as  Sears, 
Prudential,  and  Shearson/American  Ex- 
press and  others,  aU  offer  potential  for  fully 
integrated,  multi-product  distribution  sys- 
tems, now  denmM^y  the  media  as  the  "fi- 
nancial suparmarkeu"  of  the  future.  Oro- 
cers  like  Krogers  ndw  offer  financial  serv- 
ices. ATM  systems  are  now  nationwide. 

In  turn,  many  traditional  financial  institu- 
tions are  seeking  ways  to  expand  their  net- 
works for  the  delivery  of  products  and  serv- 
ices. 

Citicorp  took  a  major  step  toward  prepar- 
ing for  interstate  banking  with  its  recently 
approved  acquisition  of  an  ailing  California 
thrift  institution. 

Bank  of  America  Is  teaming  up  with  dis- 
count broker  Charles  Schwab.  Chase  Man- 
hattan and  Crocker  National,  among  others, 
are  establishing  variations  of  "active  assets" 
accounts  in  an  attempt  to  counter  the  in- 
roads made  by  money  market  funds.  Detroit 
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National  Bank  has  announced  plans  to  be 
the  "electronic  switch"  for  a  network  of 
automated  teller  machines  in  35  states. 

The  Aandates  ftnandal  family  Includes  a 
Calif  omla-baaed  bank  and  soon  will  include 
a  savings  and  loan  asMdatlon. 

Why  the  rush  into  financial  services  by  so 
many  non-banking  companies  like  Sears, 
MerriU  Lynch,  Prudentlal-Bache,  American 
Express?  The  reason  is  rather  basic  and  it's 
traditional  to  American  thinking. 

The  financial  services  industry,  even  with 
its  progress,  growth  and  service  to  the 
public  still  is  essentially  an  underdeveloped 
frontier.  There  la  a  will  to  win  working  In 
this  industry  unsurpassed  by  any  other. 

MBTmO  CONSUIIXU'  HXXIM 

With  all  this  competition  and  deregula- 
tion, the  consumer  Is  in  the  driver's  seat  like 
never  before.  And  that  is  as  it  should  be. 

The  consumers  of  the  future  will  take  less 
for  granted  and  will  research  more  what  is 
being  offered.  They  wiU  more  carefully 
select  their  bank,  stock  broker  and  con- 
sumer lender,  and  they  will  more  readily 
recognize  that  this  is  a  buyer's  market. 

Some  say,  "Slow  down  and  allow  more 
time  for  the  transition."  It's  an  old.  familiar 
tune.  Some  people  resent  change.  Tet 
change  through  deregulation  is  healthy. 

I  urge  you  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  financial 
services  industry,  because  it  is  a  microcosm 
of  traditional  American  strengths  and 
values.  In  today's  environment,  the  innova- 
tive will  succeed.  The  consumer  will  be  the 
winner.  Change  is  being  turned  into  positive 
productivity. 

In  a  recent  byllned  article  in  Physchology 
Today.  Chrysler  Chairman  Lee  A.  lacocca 
took  a  hard  look  at  change  and  the  need  for 
changes,  in  quoting  FDR:  "The  country 
needs,  and  demands  bold  persistent  experi- 
mentation." I  agree  with  Mr.  lacocca  that 
it's  time  we  rebuilt  America  and  revitalised 
her  industrial  base,  and  that  we  take  the 
steps  that  common  sense  demands. 

We  need  to  rediscover  our  will  to  make 
things  happen  the  way  we  want ...  to  bene- 
fit from  change.  Economic  recovery  is  only 
half  the  batUe. 

On  January  25,  1983,  President  Ronald 
Reagan  addressed  that  subject  in  his  State 
of  the  Union  message  to  the  American 
people.  This  was  the  196th  time  that  a 
president  in  the  United  States  reported  on 
the  state  of  the  union  since  Virginian 
George  Washington  established  that  tradi- 
tion in  1790. 

He  recognized  in  that  state  of  the  union 
message,  as  in  so  many  made  by  other  presi- 
dents before  it,  that  this  country  is  by  no 
means  perfect  but  there  is  none  better.  He 
also  recognized  that  there  are  problems,  but 
also  solutions. 

And,  in  that  particular  message  Mr. 
Reagan  emphasized  that  "It  is  Just  plain 
wrong,  unjust  to  our  country  and  unjust  to 
our  people  to  let  those  problems  stand  in 
the  way  of  the  most  important  truth  of  all; 
America  is  on  the  mend." 

It  is  high  time  that  we  as  Americans  take 
the  initiative  to  look  forward  in  a  positive 
way  and  take  the  actions  necessary  to  solve 
problems.  Above  all  lets  give  workable  solu- 
tions a  chance  to  work. 

You  know  General  George  Patton.  a  man 
who  had  the  will  of  steel,  considered  one  of 
his  primary  principles  the  statement, 
"Never  make  a  decision  too  early  or  too 
late".  He  had  the  insight  to  let  a  workable 
solution  achieve  its  objective. 

General  Patton  had  a  lot  to  say  in  his 
principles  that  bears  repeating  today.  Let 


me  share  with  you  a  few  additional  princi- 
ples Included  In  Porter  B.  Wllllamaon's  book 
"Patton's  Principles— A  Handbook  for  Man- 
agers Who  Mean  It." 
Other  Patton  Principles  include: 

(1)  No  one  is  thinking  If  everyone  is  think- 
ing the  same  thing.  Thus,  innovation  and 
change  go  hand-in-glove  with  sound  think- 
ing. 

(2)  Success  is  how  you  tMunce  on  the 
botUHn.  Even  the  best  will  have  their  mo- 
ments of  despair  and  even  defeat.  Success  ir 
realized  In  how  well  you  bounce  back— how 
well  this  nation  bounces  back. 

(3)  Too  Much  Ifn  Perhaps'n  and  Maybe'n 
will  never  win  the  battle.  To  win  we  need  to 
take  action.  That  speaks  directly  to  making 
our  economy  strong  again. 

General  Patton  also  said,  in  his  principles. 
"In  life  as  in  flying  a  plane,  some  people  are 
never  ready  to  take  off." 

Well  I'm  ready.  1  am  excited  about  the 
prospects  of  the  future.  I  am  excited  atx>ut 
what's  going  on  today  in  the  financial  serv- 
ices industry  and  the  potential  that  it  offers 
to  my  company,  its  employees  and  to  the 
people  that  we  serve  directly. 

If  we  have  the  will,  we'll  find  the  ways.  I 
know  you  Join  me  in  this  positive  pursuit. 
Let's  rediscover  this  nation's  wllL  Most  im- 
portant let's  remind  others  to  do  the  same. 
And  let  our  government  enrich  our  lives  by 
pursuing  less  regulation  and  rewarding  out- 
standing performance. 

Let's  have  the  will  to  sUy  our  course,  to 
stimulate  an  economic  boom  and  to  develop 
the  most  dramatic  recovery  this  nation  has 
ever  witnessed.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  historical  evidence  and  docu- 
mentation of  the  Armenian  massacres 
of  1914-18  is  irrefutable.  At  the  very 
least,  the  ivesent  administration 
should  retract  a  disclaimer  made  by 
the  State  Department  in  its  August 
1982  issue  of  "Bulletin"  in  which  it 
stated  that,  "Because  the  historical 
record  of  1915  events  in  Asia  Minor  is 
ambiguous,  the  Department  of  State 
does  not  endorse  allegations  that  the 
Tiurkish  Oovemment  committed  a 
genocide  against  the  Armenian 
people."  Such  a  statement  is  outra- 
geous and  insensitive  not  only  to  Ar- 
menians, but  to  all  free  people  and  all 
people  who  aspire  to  be  free. 

As  we  commemorate  Armenian  Mar- 
tyrs' Day,  let  us  pledge  that  the  grave 
injustice  and  suffering  of  the  brave 
and  fiercely  independent  Armenian 
people  never  be  denied  or  forgotten. 
To  do  ansrthing  less  would  be  to  invite 
further  tragedy  and  undermine  the 
values  and  ideals  this  Nation  stands 
for.* 
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TEACHING  VALUES 


ARMENIAN  MARTYRS'  DAY— LET 
US  NEVER  FORGET 

HON.  PETER  H.  KOSTMAYER 

or  PKHHSTLVAKIA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRBSENTATTVES 

Thunday,  April  21, 1983 
•  Btr.    KOSTMAYER.   Mr.    Speaker, 
within  the  past  several  weelts,  we  have 
witnessed    and    commemorated    the 
memory  of  the  most  tragic  occurrence 
in  the  history  of  the  human  race— the 
Holocaust.  We  must  never  forget  this 
systematic  attempt  to  eliminate  the 
Jewish  people  from  the  face  of  the 
Earth.  In  this  century,  the  most  vio- 
lent and  bloody   ever,  another  less- 
Imown  but  equally  repulsive  and  rep- 
rehensible    nightmare     stained     the 
record  of  mankind  which  we  likewise 
must  never  be  permitted  to  forget  or 
forgive.  The  calculated  genocide  of  a 
million  and  a  half  Armenians  by  the 
Ittihadist  Turkish  leaders  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire  from  1914  to  1918  cannot 
be  simply  viewed  In  retrospect  as  a  ter- 
rible episode  to  be  remembered  for 
simply  moral  reasons  or  for  its  possi- 
ble  deterrent   value.   The   effects   of 
that  tragedy  continue  to  have  a  signif- 
icant   impact    in    the    contemporary 
world  because  more  than  half  of  the 
world's     Armenians     live     scattered 
throughout  the  world,  removed  from 
their  historic  homeland  while  the  re- 
mainder must  endure  life  within  the 
borders    of    the    Soviet    Union.    The 
result  is  that  the  very  Identity  of  the 
Armenian  people  Is  threatened. 


HON.  CHARLES  L  BENNEH 

orrLoantA 

nf  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPHESEBTATIVES 

Monday.  April  25. 1983 
»  Ml.    BENNETT.    Mr.    Speaker,    a 
recent  edition  of  the  Baltimore  Sim 
carried   an   article   by    Kathy   Lally 
about  teaching  values  and  I  think  it  is 
worthy  of  incltision  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.  It  shows  that  real  progress 
can  be  made  in  this  area  consistent 
with  all  our  American  freedoms  and 
liberties. 
[From  the  Baltimore  Sun.  Apr.  18, 1983] 
Valxtxs  Pahil,  Borw  im  Cokthovkhsy, 
Rkports  ni  Harmokt 
(By  Kathy  LaUy) 
Teaching  values.  Once  all  the  schoolmas- 
ter had  to  do  was  open  his  McGuffey's 
Reader  to  the  page  about  George  Washing- 
ton and  the  cherry  tree.  Never  cry  wolf,  an- 
other lesson  said,  and  while  you're  at  it, 
don't  cry  over  spilled  milk.  Repeat  often 
enough,  and  the  lesson  was  learned. 

A  hundred  years  later,  children  had 
stopped  believing  they  should  be  seen  and 
not  heard.  What  was  right  and  what  was 
wrong  became  a  subject  for  debate  in  the 
1960s,  and  George  Washington  was  being  re- 
placed by  survival  games: 

"You  are  the  captain  of  a  ship  in  the 
middle  of  the  ocean.  The  ship  is  sinking, 
and  you  only  have  room  for  5  of  the  10  pas- 
sengers in  the  lifeboat.  Decide  who  will  be 
allowed  in  the  lifeboat." 

Teaching  values  had  become  a  matter  of 
controversy,  so  it  was  no  surprise  that  the 
creation  of  the  Maryland  Values  Education 
Commission  In  January,  1979,  was  greeted 
In  some  quarters  not  as  an  affirmation  of 
motherhood  and  apple  pie  but  a  possible 
threat  to  Intellectual  freedom. 

Now,  four  years  later,  the  commission- 
concerned  about  crime  on  the  streets,  cor- 
ruption in  government  and  disorder  in  the 
schools— has  finished  its  work  and  given  a 
report  to  the  governor.  For  a  group  created 


amid  doubt  and  controversy,  the  report  Is 
perhaps  remarkable  for  what  It  has  not 
done. 

It  has  offended  no  one  with  the  list  of  18 
chanu;ter  and  citizenship  objectives  ("You 
can't  use  the  word  'values.' "  says  Mary  Ann 
Kirk,  the  vice  chairman.  "It  raises  aU  sorts 
of  red  flags.")  that  should  be  taught  in  the 
schools.  It  has  not  come  up  with  any  specif- 
ic program  that  schools  should  adopt.  It  has 
not  angared  teachers.  The  skepUcs  on  the 
commission  did  not  find  it  necessary  to 
write  a  minority  report. 

What  happened?  Did  24  strong-willed 
people  of  differing  religious  and  political 
persuasions  negotiate  themselves  into  plati- 
tudes? _^ 
"No,"  says  Kris  McOough.  a  parent  activ- 
ist from  Howard  county,  who  asked  for  an 
appointment  to  the  board  because  she  was 
afraid  of  what  it  might  do.  For  a  time  she 
saw  herself  as  the  token  conservative. 

"I  don't  think  it  got  watered  down.  I 
thought  about  it— will  it  come  across  as 
some  real  bland  thing?  Maybe  because  I 
know  the  infighting  that  went  on.  I  dont* 
think  it's  watered  down." 

Instead  of  recommending  a  specific  pro- 
gram, which  she  says  would  have  been  an 
ineffective  "quick  fix."  the  commission 
looked  at  whole  schools  and  came  up  with 
proposals  to  involve  everyone  in  values  edu- 
cation—"everyone  from  the  Janitor  up."  she 
saya 

It  stresses  the  importance  of  the  principal 
and  suggests  increasing  his  stature,  pay, 
training,  and  evaluation.  It  urges  schools  to 
draw  up  their  own  courses  of  study  with  pa- 
rental and  community  involvement.  It  calls 
for  more  counselors.  It  says  disruptive  stu- 
dents should  be  removed  from  the  class- 
room immediately. 

It  suggests  training  teachers  and  princi- 
pals in  motivation,  discipline  and  the  focus 
on  values  in  the  curriculum.  It  advises 
giving  teachers  greater  responsibility,  in- 
cluding teaching  values  In  all  courses  from 
kindergarten  through  12th  grade  and  acting 
as  role  models  both  in  and  out  of  class.  It 
wante  the  state  to  set  up  a  resource  center 
with  staff  members  trained  to  help  local  dis- 
tricts start  programs. 

"There  may  have  been  some  people  who 
thoiight  you  coiUd  teach  Ethics  101  and  the 
problem  would  go  away."  says  Richard 
Schlfter.  the  commission  chairman.  He  is  a 
Washington  lawyer,  Potomac  resident,  a 
former  president  of  the  SUte  Board  of  Edu- 
cation and  chairman  of  the  U.S.  delegation 
to  the  United  Nations  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission. "We  have  new  problems  in  society. 
so  the  schools  have  a  greater  responsibU- 


ity." 

"Making  the  position  of  principal  one  of 
prestige  and  rewards  is  the  backbone  of  the 
report,"  he  says.  "The  position  of  principal, 
relatively  speaking,  has  declined.  We  want 
to  put  him  back  in  a  leadersiUp  position." 

"We've  done  a  good  Job,"  says  Mrs.  Kirk, 
the  woman  who  lobbied  the  legislature  to 
create  the  commission.  "We've  created  a 
starting  point." 

"We're  saying  to  the  local  community. 
'Will  you  please  do  something  about  this,"  " 
says  RiU  S.  Gordon,  who  is  also  a  member 
of  the  Frederick  County  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. "And  we're  hoping  they  wiU." 

"This  gives  the  schools  the  blueprint  to  go 
through  the  same  process  we  did,"  says  Mrs. 
McGough.  "I've  talked  to  P-TAs.  They 
think  it  would  be  useful  Just  to  have  a 
forum  to  talk  about  these  things. 

"To  me,  what  would  have  been  a  weak 
program  would  be  to  say  the  state  should 
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develop  a  curriculum  and  force  every  school 
to  use  It  Quick  fixes  don't  work.  I  think  this 
to  a  procen  the  communities  have  to  go 
through.  You're  more  apt  to  buy  into  some- 
thing you've  developed  youraelf." 

Mrs.  McOough  was  not  always  so  optimis- 
tic about  the  effect  of  the  commission. 

"At  first,  I  thought.  'Te  gods.  This  thing 
to  going  to  be  terrible.'  At  those  early  meet- 
ings I  thought,  night  now  if  we  take  a  vote 
we'd  have  Sydney  Simon  running  our 
schools.'" 

Sydney  Simon  was  the  national  proponent 
of  values  clarificaUon.  what  Mrs.  McOough 
calls  the  lifeboat  school  of  values.  "Values 
dartflcaticMi— I  don't  care  what  you  believe 
as  long  as  you  think  It  out,"  Mrs.  McOough 
said.  She  did  not  want  that  taught  in  the 
schools. 

Neither  did  Charles  Obrecht,  a  partner  in 
a  Baltimore  industrial  development  firm. 

"What  we  are  talking  about  is  not  using 
games  and  tricks."  he  says.  "We  want  to 
teach  kids  using  real-life  experiences."  he 
spoke  approvingly  of  a  recent  Oilman 
School  Program.  The  whole  school  went  to 
see  the  movie  "Oandhi,"  then  discussed  the 
issues  it  raised. 

The  commission  members  spent  6  monttis 
deciding  on  the  18  objectives.  There  was  a 
year  of  visiting  schools  across  the  state. 
More  time  was  spent  holding  hearings.  And 
there  were  endless  discussions,  preliminary 
drafts  and  rewriting.  As  they  worked,  the 
commissioners  were  reimbursed  only  for 
mileage. 

"Most  commissions  of  thto  tyi>e  hire  fuU- 
time  staffs."  Mr.  Schifter  says.  "We  didn't. 
Every  line  was  written  by  commission  mem- 
bers. We  met  11  times  a  year— 44  half -days. 
Then  we  had  subcommittee  meetings  In  be- 
tween. We  met  a  total  of  40  full  days.  That 
would  be  eight  weeks.  That's  quite  a  bit  of 
work  for  citizens  to  do  all  by  themselves  in 
eight  weeks." 

"People  were  always  saying.  'My  Ood,  are 
you  still  meeting?' "  Mrs.  McOough  recalls. 
"Fm  glad  we  took  that  long.  We  didn't  get 
rushed  through  it.  I  was  afraid  they  would 
ram  stuff  through.  But  they  didn't  do  it. 
even  if  it  dragged  on  two  years  longer  than 
It  should  have." 

"People  wondered  what  I  had  up  my 
sleeve,"  says  Mrs.  Kirk.  "I  only  wanted  to 
find  ways  to  help  young  people  grow  in  a 
positive  way." 

She  smarted  from  some  perceptions  of  the 
commission  as  a  bimch  of  do-gooders. 

"WeU.  if  you  think  I  like  being  cast  in  a 
role  as  a  moralist,  looking  down  on  other 
people.  I  don't,"  Bfrs.  Kirk  says. 

BCrs.  Oordon  started  out  with  some  fears 
that  her  rights  as  a  parent  might  be  in- 
fringed. "I  didn't  want  someone  teaching 
my  children  something  I'm  not  teaching 
them."  Mr.  Gordon  says.  "I  think  this  is 
something  everyone  can  support. 

"I  was  very  concerned  about  it.  One  of  the 
things  that  concerned  me  was  that  there 
would  be  a  mandated  curriculum. 

"You  can't  mandate  a  specific  curricu- 
lum," says  Mrs.  Kirk,  who  is  a  Montgomery 
county  resident  and  president  of  the  Center 
for  Citizenship  Education  in  Washington. 
"Every  area  is  different." 

The  commission  was  able  to  defuse  some 
early  criticism  from  the  Maryland  State 
Teachers  Association,  the  union  represent- 
ing 36,000  teachers. 

"We  thought  they  did  an  excellent  Job," 
said  Janice  A.  Plccinini,  the  union  president. 
"They  had  to  walk  a  fine  line  In  dealing 
with  moral  JudgmenU.  We  think  their  citi- 
zen and  character  objectives  are  excellent." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  union  was  unhappy  when  the  com- 
mission started  talking  about  teachers  vol- 
unteering more  time,  but  was  pleased  when 
the  monbers  softened  some  stands.  "They 
should  be  talking  about  everybody  in  the 
community  volunteering  to  work  with  kids. 
Not  Just  teachers." 

And  now  the  report  awaits  consideration 
by  boards  of  education. 

John  C.  Murphy,  president  of  the  Howard 
County  Board  of  Education,  says  he  has  not 
yet  read  the  final  report,  although  he  kept 
up  with  the  commission's  work  as  it  went 
along. 

He,  for  one,  would  have  liked  a  specific 
program. 

"At  that  point,  most  of  the  items  were 
things  we  agreed  with,"  Mr.  Murphy  said, 
"But  we  weren't  sure  how  they  Intended  us 
to  go  about  it" 

The  Baltimore  county  superintendent 
says  that's  fine  with  him. 

"Ctirriculum  development  has  traditional- 
ly been  within  the  domain  of  the  local 
school  systems,"  said  Or.  Robert  Y.  Dubel, 
"They've  done  their  Job  by  concluding  that 
public  schools  have  a  role  in  valu^  educa- 
tion. Now  it's  up  to  us  to  flesh  it  out." 

And  it's  not  something  that  can  be  done 
Just  by  going  back  to  the  McOuffey  Reader, 
Dr.  Dubel  says. 

Even  the  commission  members,  who  are 
hoping  for  the  best,  do  not  expect  miracles. 

"I  think  we've  come  to  see  It  will  be  a 
long,  hard  road."  Mrs.  Oordon  says.  "Most 
of  us  (school  districts]  have  money  prob- 
lems. I'm  not  sure  there's  a  whole  lot  we  can 
do  right  now.  I  hope  we  can  do  it  gradually. 

"The  cynics  will  say,  'Here  we  are,  moth- 
erhood and  apple  pie,  baseball  and  Chevro- 
lets,'  "  Mrs.  Oordon  says.  "Well,  you  have  to 
be  a  little  bit  of  an  idealist  or  a  Pollyanna  to 
think  if  something's  broken  you  can  fix  It. 

"All  I  can  say  is,  give  us  a  ctuutce.  See  if 
we  can  fix  it." 

RsCOlOfXIIDBD  VaLDKS 
CHAHACTER  OBJXCTIVXS 

Personal  Integrity  and  honesty  rooted  in 
respect  for  the  truth,  inteUectual  curiosity 
and  love  of  learning. 

A  sense  of  duty  to  self,  family,  school  and 
community. 

Self  esteen  rooted  in  the  recognition  of 
one's  potential. 

Respect  for  the  rights  of  all  persons  re- 
gardless of  their  race,  religion,  sex,  age, 
physical  condition  or  mental  state. 

A  recognition  of  the  right  of  others  to 
hold  and  express  differing  views,  combined 
with  the  capacity  to  make  discriminating 
Judgments  among  competing  opinions. 

A  sense  of  Justice,  rectitude  and  fair  play, 
and  a  commitment  to  them. 

A  di8t>ositlon  of  understanding,  sympathy, 
concern  and  compassion  for  others. 

A  sense  of  discipline  and  pride  in  one's 
work;  respect  for  the  achievements  of 
others. 

Respect  for  one's  property  and  the  prop- 
erty of  others,  including  public  property. 

Courage  to  express  one's  convictions. 
cmzEwsHir  objbctivs 

Patriotism:  love,  respect  and  loyalty  to  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  willingness  to 
correct  its  Imperfections  by  legal  means. 

An  understanding  of  the  rights  and  obli- 
gations of  a  citizen  in  a  democratic  society. 

An  understanding  of  other  societies  in  the 
world  which  do  not  enjoy  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  a  democratic  government. 

Respect  for  the  U.S.  Constitution,  the  rule 
of  law  and  the  right  of  every  citizen  to 
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enjoy  equality  under  the  law.  An  under- 
standing of  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  a  recogni- 
tion that  all  rights  are  limited  by  other 
rights  and  by  obligations. 

Rewect  for  legitimate  authority  at  the 
local,  state  and  federal  levels. 

Allegiance  to  the  concept  of  democratic 
government  as  opposed  to  totalitarian  rule. 
A  recognition  that  such  government  Is  limit- 
ed by  the  separation  of  powers  and  by  the 
coimtervailing  role  of  other  institutions  in  a 
pluralistic  society— principally  the  family, 
religion,  the  school  and  private  enterprise. 

Recoi^tlon  of  the  need  for  an  independ- 
ent court  system  to  protect  the  rights  of  all 
citizens. 

An  acceptance  of  all  citizei&hip  responsi- 
bilities at  the  local,  state  and  national 
levels,  and  a  commitment  to  preserve  and 
defend  the  United  States  and  its  democratic 
institutions.^ 


GOOD  WILL  OP  THE  HUMAN 
SPIRIT 


HON.  DAN  MARRIOn 


OP  UTAH 
IN  THE  House  OF  RKPRXSENTATTVES 

Monday.  April  25.  1983 

•  Mr.  MARRIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
cently had  the  good  fortune  of  coming 
across  an  Incident  that  was  very 
moving.  It  showed  once  again  that  the 
human  spirit  can  overcome  obstacles 
that  appear  insurmountable. 

The  following  account  of  the  inci- 
dent was  written  by  Comdr.  Edmund 
Pinto  of  the  Naval  Reserve  Office  of 
Information,  Detachment  206,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  Commander  Pinto  is  also 
the  Assistant  Administrator  for  Public 
Affairs  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration. 

OooDwiu.  CauisK  OF  VSS.  "WnxiAM  V. 
Piatt,"  DDO-44,  to  Cbitsal  Ambuca 

I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  men  and 
women  of  our  Armed  Forces,  but  in  particu- 
lar to  the  crew  of  the  U.S.S.  WiUiam  V. 
Pratt,  a  guided  missUe  destroyer  that  re- 
cently returned  from  a  goodwill  visit  to  Cen- 
tral America,  overcoming  adversity  and  mis- 
fortune to  carry  out  her  vital  mission  of 
strengthening  ties  of  friendship  with  our 
neighbors  to  the  South. 

Now,  the  U.S.  Navy  often  sends  our  ships 
calling  around  the  world  on  such  missions. 
These  visits  are  a  mainstay  of  our  policy  of 
maintaining  relations  with  friendly  coun- 
tries, all  the  while  demonstrating  to  the 
world  the  enormous  reservoir  of  goodwill, 
respect  and  helpfulness  this  country  has  to 
offer. 

But,  this  trip  was  different.  A  series  of  un- 
foreseen problems  aboard  William  V.  Pratt 
nearly  brought  the  mission  to  an  untimely 
end  before  it  could  get  started.  Only  the  re- 
siliency and  Ingenuity,  seamanship  and  ex- 
pertise of  Its  captain  and  crew  brought  this 
mission  to  its  successful  conclusion. 

And  what  a  conclusion  it  was.  The  peoples 
of  Costa  Rica,  Honduras,  Ouatemala.  Belize 
had  the  great  fortune  of  meeting  and  work- 
ing with  the  officers  and  men  of  this  ship  in 
numerous  community  relations,  self-help 
projects  undertaken  by  the  crew.  Our  sail- 
ors rebuilt  a  flood-damaged  pedestrian 
bridge  connecting  a  poverty-stricken  neigh- 
borhood from  the  city  proper  in  Llmon, 


Costa  Rica:  a  training  school  for  homeless 
boys  and  girls  in  Tela.  Honduras,  was  re- 
painted, iU  furniture  repaired  and  refin- 
ished,  problems  with  plumbing  corrected. 
Schools  in  Puerto  Barrios,  Guatemala,  and 
Belize  City,  Belize,  were  painted  and 
cleaned.  In  all  cases,  local  citizens  Joined 
with  our  men  In  doing  the  work,  and  our 
boys  provided  a  cookout  for  these  local 
helpers  and  hundreds  of  children,  most  of 
whom  probably  never  experienced  a  good, 
old-fashioned  American  hot  dog  and  ham- 
burger barbecue. 

We  also  threw  parties  for  orphaned  kids 
on  board  the  ship  in  each  of  the  cities,  do- 
nated clothing,  medicine  and  food  to  the 
communities.  Our  men  gave  freely  of  souve- 
nirs from  the  ship,  their  own  monogrammed 
ballcups  and  Navy  white  hats  to  admiring 
youngsters.  They  chatted.  Interacted,  and 
demonstrated  in  the  most  outstanding 
manner  Just  what  sort  of  a  people  we  are.  a 
people  whose  hands  extend  outward  in  help 
to  the  less  fortunate  wherever  they  may  be 
living.  These  projects  left  in  their  wake  an 
enormous  sense  of  pride  on  the  part  of  our 
officers  and  men,  but  more  Importantly,  a 
tremendous  feeling  of  goodwill  to  the  VS. 
Navy  and  the  United  States  on  the  part  of 
the  local  residents. 

But  all  of  this  almost  didn't  come  to  pass, 
and  I'd  like  to  teU  you  why.  and  I'd  like  the 
American  people  to  know  Just  how  seasoned 
and  resourceful  a  crew  is  serving  abroad  the 
VSJB.  WiUiam  V.  Pratt 

In  order  to  teU  this  story  I  have  to  pay 
special  respects  to  the  so-called  "snipes" 
aboard  the  ship.  These  are  the  men  who 
work  below  In  the  oven-hot  confines  of  the 
engineering  spaces,  for  It  was  here  that  the 
problems  manifested  themselves,  and  It  was 
here,  after  endless  hours  of  backbreaking 
toU  and  debillUting  sweat  that  they  were 
resolved. 

These  snipes  are  made  of  the  same  stuff 
that  history  tells  us  made  America  great. 
These  modem-day  sailors  demonstrated 
anew  the  strength  of  the  American  tradi- 
tions of  hard  work  and  resolve  to  overcome 
all  obstacles  to  get  the  Job  done.  None  of 
their  predecessors.  In  the  days  when  sliips 
ran  before  the  mast  and  seamanship  often 
was  measured  by  the  muscles  of  the  crew, 
worked  any  harder  or  under  any  more  diffi- 
cult conditions. 

Under  the  leadership  of  CDR  Robert  Bell, 
the  ship's  captain,  and  LCDR.  William  D. 
Updegraf  f ,  the  ship's  engineer,  the  snipes  of 
WiUiam  V.  Pratt  worked  around  the  clock. 
In  hotly  confined  spaces,  tearing  apart 
piping  and  steam  lines  to  find  and  repair 
the  source  of  salt  water  contamination  of 
fresh  water  that  provides  the  steam  to  run 
her  boUeis. 

The  work  was  nearly  unbearable,  but  they 
stuck  to  It.  After  one  partictilarly  tortuous 
34-hour  period  of  constant  work  in  tempera- 
tures that  could  cook  an  egg,  one  of  the 
snipes  came  topside  to  the  mess  decks  for 
breakfast.  Fatigue  overcame  hunger  and  as 
his  shipmates  looked  on  his  body  sagged 
and  his  head  slowly  fell  to  the  table.  He  was 
sleeping. 

But  he  and  his  colleagues  had  beaten  this 
first  trial  and  the  ship,  enroute  to  Costa 
Rica,  continued  rather  than  pull  back  into 
Ouantanamo  Bay  Naval  Base  for  major 
repair  work.  Their  efforts  were  vital  for 
without  fresh  water  the  boilers  could  not 
operate  and  the  ship  could  not  continue  her 
Journey. 

Then  came  the  second  mishap.  Without 
warning  the  insulation  on  a  vital  pump 
burned  out,  shorting  its  motor  and  once 
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more  threatening  to  shut  down  the  boilers. 
The  engineering  crew,  the  snipes,  were 
called  bade  to  duty  with  scarcely  a  day's 
rest.  Unable  to  repair  the  motor,  they 
rigged  a  temporary  fix  that  allowed  WiUiam 
V.  Pratt  to  continue  its  Journey  from  Llmon. 
Costa  Rica,  to  Tela,  Honduras,  Its  next  port 
of  calL 

And  what  of  the  remainder  of  the  ship's 
crew  during  what  were  trying  moments  top- 
side as  the  ship's  speed  dropped  to  levels 
that  barely  showed  movement  In  the  vast 
and  unending  seas.  The  rest  of  the  crew  put 
their  uncertainties  aside  about  whether 
they  would  even  make  the  visits,  and  they 
continued  to  preen  the  ship  to  show  it  off  in 
ite  beat  lli^t  Constantly  they  worked,  en- 
meshed in  the  routine  toU  and  drudgery 
that  has  been  a  sailor's  lot  from  time  im- 
mortal. 

They  chipped  paint  and  rust  and  re- 
painted the  decks  and  bulkheads;  they  pol- 
ished the  brass  and  swept  and  swabbed  In  a 
seemingly  endless  counterpoint  to  the  roll- 
ing and  dipping  motion  of  the  ship  as  the 
sea's  eternal  symphony,  the  whispered 
breaking  of  waves,  played  against  the  ship's 
sides. 

The  heat  and  the  glare  of  the  unyielding 
Caribbean  sun  failed  to  halt  the  dabbing  of 
Navy  gray  paint  on  the  rails  and  bulkheads, 
or  the  broadstrokes  of  rollers  dipped  In 
black  and  spread  on  the  decking. 

The  reports  we've  gotten  back  from  our 
embassies  in  the  coimtries  visited  by  WU- 
liam  V.  Pratt  show  that  the  hardy  efforts  of 
this  crew  were  not  in  vain.  Each  visit  was  de- 
clared immensely  successful  and  an  out- 
standing demonstration  of  U.S.  goodwilL* 


EMMA  LONG— CHAMPION  OP 
WOMEN 


HON.  J.  J.  PICiCLE 


OP 
IN  THK  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  25.  1983 


•  Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  long 
before  the  women's  movement  was  the 
topic  of  the  day,  Emma  Long  was  a 
champion  for  women  in  Austin,  Tex. 
In  1948,  Emma  Long  became  the  first 
woman  elected  to  the  Austin  City 
CoimcU.  a  position  she  held  for  16 
years.  Known  as  the  "people's  candi- 
date," the  councllwoman  followed  the 
philosophy  that  running  a  city  was 
little  different  than  running  a  house- 
hold. During  her  16  years  in  office. 
Long  took  the  lead  in  appointing 
women  to  city  commissions  and  boards 
and  integrating  city  golf  courses,  li- 
braries, and  other  public  accommoda- 
tions. She  also  was  active  in  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  and  the  League  of  Women 
Voters. 

Long  was  bom  in  the  Texas  Panhan- 
dle. She  earned  a  history  degree  from 
the  University  of  Texas  at  Austin,  and 
after  her  marriage  to  Stuart  Long, 
went  to  work  at  the  Austin  American- 
Statesman.  Stuart  Long  became  one  of 
Texas  greatest  newsmen  and  political 
analyst. 

She  and  her  husband  f  otmded  Long 
News  Service  shortly  after  World  War 
II  and  Long  spent  years  as  a  reporter 
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in  the  Texas  capitol.  She  was  the  first 
woman  to  cover  the  State  ««)itol.  The 
news  service  kept  26  daUy  newspapers, 
including  the  New  York  Times,  ap- 
prised of  legislaUve  activities.  The 
company  is  still  going  strong,  and  now 
produces  five  weekly  newsletters  on 
specialized  subjects  in  addition  to  dis- 
seminating daily  news.  Long  and  her 
two  sons  retain  half  interest  in  the 
new  service. 

Although  she  is  now  retired,  Emma 
Long  Is  far  from  idle.  She  manages 
rental  properties  and  a  farm  and  is  a 
well-known  figure  on  the  Austin  social 
scene. 

Recently,  Long  was  honored  by  the 
Austin  Professional  Chapter  of 
Women  in  Commimications  with  the 
Banner  Award  for  outstanding  service 
as  a  community  communicator. 

In  addition,  an  article  about  Long  re- 
cently appeared  in  the  Austin  Ameri- 
can-Statesman, which  I  would  like  to 
enter  into  the  Congressional  Record 
for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues. 

[Prom  the  Austin  (Tex.)  American- 
Statesman! 

Public's  Old  Faixim:  Rxtird)  PoLmciAW 

Loire  Hash't  Lost  Her  Touch 

(By  Marilyn  Kay  Kuehler) 

No  matter  how  you  perceive  Emma  Long, 

one  thing  Is  certain— at  age  70.  she  is  an 

Austin  Institution. 

And  if  a  group  of  her  friends  has  its  way, 
the  City  Council  wUl  have  a  chance  to  make 
it  official. 

The  "Tribute  to  Emma  Long"  Committee, 
which  Includes  honorary  chairperson  Lady 
Bird  Johnson,  wants  a  city  park  named 
after  Long  and  will  present  the  idea  to  the 
council  Feb.  10. 

"I  think  it  would  be  a  wonderful,  marvel- 
ous tribute,"  Emma  said.  "I'm  willing  to 
accept  It  .  .  .  I've  had  a  love  affair  with 
Austin  ever  since  1931." 

If  you  know  anything  at  all  about  Austin, 
you  know  about  Emma  Long. 

Scrappy  and  tenacious  are  the  words  used 
to  describe  the  red-liaired,  flashing  blue- 
eyed  housewife  who  left  her  kitchen  in  1M8 
to  become  the  first  woman  elected  to  the 
Austin  City  Council. 

Although  few  admitted  casting  a  vote  for 
her,  Emma  was  re-elected  to  the  council  for 
16  years.  She  gained  the  nickname  "the  peo- 
ple's candidate"  even  though  she  was  a  lib- 
eral In  a  conservative  city. 

Emma  was  the  one  you  called  if  the  neigh- 
bor's dog  barked  too  loud,  or  If  you  were 
black  or  brown  and  the  streets  In  your 
neighborhood  needed  paving.  She  answered 
her  telephone  at  night  and  listened  to  conj- 
;,{riaints  while  she  fixed  supper. 

When  the  Texas  Legislature  was  In  ses- 
sion, Emma— with  her  colorful  clothes  and 
oversized  Jewelry— was  hard  to  miss  at  the 
Capitol  as  she  helped  her  late  Journalist- 
husband  Stuart  collect  Information  for  their 
Long  News  Service. 

Emma  was  bom  Feb.  29,  1912,  to  a  Pan- 
liandle  ranching  family.  She  graduated  with 
a  history  degree  from  the  University  of 
Texas  In  1936,  and  married  Stuart  the  same 
year.  They  had  two  sons,  Jeb  and  Jeff.  She 
worked  briefly  tor  the  American-Statesman 
and  after  World  War  II  was  involved  in  the 
League  of  Women  voters  and  the  Democrat- 
ic Party. 
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From  there,  she  launched  a  tumultuous 
political  career  that  was  characterized,  she 
said,  by  the  popular  phrase,  "If  you  want 
anything  done  at  City  Hall,  call  Emma." 

Ensconced  in  a  spacious  white  stone  house 
near  38Vk  Street,  Emma  Long  is  leading  a 
low-profile  life.  She  is  surrounded  by  a  tran- 
quil mixture  of  antique  and  modem  furni- 
ture, a  vast  collection  of  books  and  memen- 
tos, thriving  African  violets  and  enough 
memories  to  capture  any  visitor's  attention. 

She  calls  herself  "a  retired  politician." 
and  is  filling  her  hours  by  managing  her 
rental  properties  and  Bastrop  County  farm, 
attending  parties  and  the  theater,  visiting 
'  with  her  family  and  playing  bridge  once  a 

week.    "I    also    play    poker    every    Friday 
night,"  she  said. 

But  two  of  the  things  Emma  cherishes  the 
most  are  no  longer  part  of  her  life:  her  hus- 
band and  her  public  service. 

Lanky,  intense  Stuart  Long,  whom  Emma 
considered  "an  intellectual,  almost  a 
genius."  died  in  February,  1977,  of  pneumo- 
nia after  a  long  fight  with  lung  cancer.  "I 
was  pretty  depressed  for  two  or  three  years 
after  he  died,"  she  said.  "We  were  great 
friends  and  lovers  and  partners.  We  did  ev- 
erything together." 

Part  of  their  private  life  was  publicly  dis- 
played. Whenever  Stuart  showed  up  with  a 
new  bow  tie,  acquaintances  knew  that 
Emma  had  sewn  another  one  to  add  to  the 
300-plus  she'd  already  whipped  up  for  him. 

Stuart  was  an  avid  reader,  mostly  politics; 
t         Emma  was  passionate  about  Shakespeare. 
They  had  common  beliefs  and  friends. 

"I  made  a  good  home  and  gave  him  two 
beautiful  children."  she  said.  "I  pleased  him 
by  going  into  his  profession." 

She  wasn't  irked  when  people  assimied 
that  Stuart  called  the  shots  when  she 
served  on  the  City  Council.  "It  didn't  bother 
me,"  she  said.  "I  went  right  ahead  and  stood 
up  for  my  principles  and  Ideals." 

She  does  admit  that  when  she  was  a  coun- 
cilwoman.  Stuart  gave  her  something  she 
needed  most:  "He  always  praised  me.  I  never 
was  a  good  public  speaker.  I  didn't  have  the 
gift  of  gab  that  way.  If  I  felt  horrible  about 
a  speech,  he'd  say,  "You  were  wonderful. " 

Not  everyone  felt  that  way  about  Emma. 

In  1948,  she  ran  for  the  unexpired  council 
term  of  Homer  Thomberry.  Her  philosophy 
was  that  running  a  city  is  no  different  than 
keeping  house.  "The  city."  she.<wa9siuoted 
at  the  time,  "sweeps  the  streets,  carries  off 
the  garbage,  tends  the  sick  and  settles  dis- 
putes among  neighbors." 

She  still  believes  that,  and  it  made  a  lot  of 
sense  to  the  voters. 

"The  Establishment  was  upset  and  as- 
tounded when  I  was  first  elected  because  I 
was  a  liberal,  and  being  a  woman  made  me 
an  oddity,"  she  said.  Elmma's  younger  son 
was  Just  6  weeks  old  and  Jokes  were  made  in 
the  council  about  "carrying  in  the  potty," 
she  said. 

"But  as  time  went  on  and  they  saw  that 
my  principles  and  ideals  were  not  too  far 
off,  they  accepted  me,"  she  said.  "I  was  pop- 
ular with  the  majority  of  people." 

Of  her  accomplishments.  Emma  is  proud- 
est of  her  appointments  of  women  to  the 
Planning  Commission  and  Parks  and  Recre- 
tation  Board  and  racial  integration  of  golf 
courses,  libraries  and  public  accommoda- 
tions. 

But  she  didn't  accomplish  anything  with- 
out a  fight. 

She  describes  herself  as  "a  very  strong 
character,  determined  and  aggressive."  She 
used  those  'very  definite  assets"  and  in  the 
process  tangled  with  her  opponents. 
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"Five  mayors  and  four  city  managers," 
she  said.  "I  went  through  them  in  a  hurry. " 

But  a  lot  of  years  have  passed  and  the 
axes  are  iiuried,  and  besides.  Emma  said,  "I 
never  let  my  political  philosophy  make  en- 
emies for  me.  I  didn't  feel  It  was  Christian." 

Emma  doesn't  miss  the  limelight  as  much 
as  she  does  "feeling  usefuL" 

"I  don't  like  to  be  idle.  I  get  lonely  and  I 
miss  association  with  the  general  public.  I'm 
not  doing  anything  for  humanity,"  she  said. 
"But  I'm  retired.  And  you  can't  have  your 
cake  and  eat  lt."« 


MEDICAL  EXPENSE  DEDUCTION 
ACT  OP  1983 


HON.  JACK  FIELDS 

or  TEXAS 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  25.  1983 

•  Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  reintroduce 
today,  along  with  our  distinguished 
colleague.  Bill  Archer,  the  Medical 
Elxpense  Deduction  Act  of  1983. 

This  legislation,  which  I  first  intro- 
duced in  May  of  last  year,  wiU  provide 
long  overdue  tax  relief  to  parent  or 
legal  guardian  by  allowing  them  to 
deduct  certain  reasonable  living  ex- 
penses they  incurred  during  their 
child's  required  medical  treatment. 

Under  current  law,  only  transporta- 
tion costs  are  clearly  defined  as  medi- 
cal deductions  and  are  available  to  tax- 
payers who  accompany  their  child  on 
out-of-town  visits  to  a  doctor,  hospital, 
or  clinic. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
expand  the  definition  of  a  medical  de- 
duction, section  213(d)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  to  include  those  meals 
and  lodging  expenses  Incurred  by  a 
parent,  guardian,  and  minor  child 
when  traveling  to  receive  medical  care. 

Although  we  are  living  in  austere 
times,  this  bill  is  just  and  proper  and 
is.  in  my  judgment,  the  type  of  com- 
passionate legislation  which  has 
become  the  hallmark  of  this  the  great- 
est deliberative  body  in  the  world. 

In  recent  years,  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  has  been  modified  to  provide 
taxpayers  with  new  deductions  for 
such  things  as  adoption  fees  and  chUd 
day  care  expenses.  While  these  are 
worthy  deductions.  I  cannot  think  of  a 
more  deserving  group  of  individuals, 
for  this  type  of  tax  treatment,  than 
those  parents  or  guardians  who  are 
facing  the  crushing  economic  burden 
and  psychological  strain  of  watching 
their  child  suffer  from  a  debilitating 
disease. 

In  my  own  city  of  Houston,  we  have 
many  excellent  medical  facilities  in- 
cluding one  of  the  finest  cancer  treat- 
ment centers  In  the  entire  Nation.  As  a 
result,  hundreds  of  citizens  travel  to 
Houston  so  that  their  children  can  re- 
ceive vital  and  life-saving  cancer  treat- 
ment. While  this  treatment  does  not 
always  require  actual  hospitalization, 
it  does  require  that  the  child  be  avail- 
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able  on  an  outpatient  basis  for  several 
consecutive  days. 

In  fact,  the  University  of  Texas 
System  Cancer  Center  recently  con- 
ducted a  survey  which  Indicated  that 
the  average  length  of  stay  for  its  pa- 
tients was  5V^  days  overall.  According 
to  this  survey,  clinic  patients  averaged 
5  days,  while  stays  associated  with 
hospital  admissions  averaged  9  days. 

As  a  result,  many  parents  find  them- 
selves not  only  separated  from  the  rest 
of  their  family  but  many  times  they 
suffer  losses  of  income  or  Jobs  due  to 
extended  and  recurrent  trips  out  of 
their  home  town. 

In  addition,  a  parent  or  guardian 
may  find  these  away-from-home  living 
expenses  reaching  intolerable  levels 
and  may  be  faced  with  the  imenvlable 
prospect  of  abandoning  a  sick  child  in 
a  hospital  or  face  financial  ruin.  I  do 
not  believe  any  person  should  be 
forced  to  make  such  a  decision  and 
with  the  passage  of  this  legislation  no 
parent  or  guardian  will  ever  have  to 
make  such  a  choice. 

At  the  same  time,  it  has  been  clearly 
demonstrated  that  parents  and  legal 
guardians  provide  not  only  irreplace- 
able comfort  to  these  children,  but  ac- 
tually assist  in  their  child's  medical 
care  by  Insuring  a  proper  diet,  by  pro- 
viding medication,  by  assisting  in 
physical  therapy  and  by  generally  at- 
tending to  their  emotional  needs 
which  are  so  important  to  the  overall 
success  of  their  medical  treatment. 

At  a  child's  most  critical  moment  of 
need,  a  parent  or  guardian  can  and 
does  make  the  difference  between  a 
stable  period  of  medical  treatment  and 
one  of  imquestionable  anxiety. 

Many  years  ago,  President  John 
Kennedy  in  his  book  "Profiles  of 
Courage"  wrote  of  those  Americans 
who  by  their  actions  changed  the 
course  of  our  Nation's  history.  While  a 
severely  ill  child  may  never  have  the 
impact  of  these  historical  figures,  in 
my  judgment,  they  are  the  real  heroes 
and  their  lives  are  the  real  profiles  in 
courage.  I  do  not  believe  anyone  can 
ever  visit  a  hospital  like  M.D.  Ander- 
son in  Houston  and  not  be  deeply 
touched  by  the  commitment  to  life 
and  the  sacrifices  these  children  are 
willing  to  make  for  a  better  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  utilizes  our 
Tax  Code  to  assist  a  parent  or  guardi- 
an of  these  children  in  a  realistic  and 
cost-effective  manner.  The  passage  of 
this  bill  will  not  result  in  significant 
losses  of  Federal  revenues  and.  in  fact, 
has  been  drafted  in  recognition  of  our 
current  deficit  problems.  For  this 
reason,  the  bill  only  allows  one  parent 
or  guardian  to  deduct  meals  and  lodg- 
ing expenses,  it  limits  deductabllity  for 
children  under  the  age  of  18  and  it  re- 
stricts the  deductions  to  expenses  in- 
curred outside  an  individual's  home 
town.  While  this  bill's  revenue  impact 
is  limited,  one  should  not  imderesti- 
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mate  the  importance  and  need  for  this 
vital  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  has 
been  endorsed  by  a  number  of  organi- 
zations including  the  Association  for 
the  Care  of  ChUdren's  Health  and  the 
internationally  known  Candlellghters 
Foundation. 

These  groups  share  my  belief  that 
parents  and  guardians  should  be  al- 
lowed to  deduct  certain  limited  living 
expenses  on  those  occasions  when  it  is 
necessary  for  them  to  accompany 
their  sick  child  to  a  facility  for  re- 
quired medical  treatment. 

While  this  bill  does  not  attempt  to 
deal  with  every  hypothetical  situation 
that  may  occur,  it  is  my  fervent  hope 
that  this  legislation  will  serve  as  a 
focal  point  for  discussion  and  that  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  will  ad- 
dress this  critical  need.  I  am  convinced 
that  If  given  an  opportunity  the  House 
of  Representatives  will  vote  over- 
whelmingly to  approve  the  Medical 
Expense  Deduction  Act  of  1983. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  compliment 
Senator  Lloyd  Bkbtsem  of  Texas  for 
introducing  the  companion  version  of 
this  legislation  and  I  would  like  to 
extend  my  personal  thanks  to  Mr. 
John  A.  Townsend,  a  tax  attorney  in 
Houston.  Tex.,  whose  council  and 
guidance  have  been  invaluable  in  thiis 
effort. 

Mr.  Speaker,  thank  you  for  this  op- 
portunity to  address  the  House  on  this 
most  pressing  legislative  matter.* 


THE  ARMENIAN  GENOCIDE 

HON.  BARBARA  B.  KENNELLY 

OP  comracncuT 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  HEPRESEKTATTVES 

Thursday,  April  21.  1983 
•  Mrs.    KENNELLY.    Mr.    Speaker, 
today,  we  recall  in  sorrow  the  Armeni- 
ans who  were  the  victims  of  the  first 
genocide  of  the  20th  century.  Between 
1915  and  1918.  over  1V4  million  Arme- 
nians   perished    of    starvation    and 
butchery  at  the  hands  of  the  Ottoman 
Turks.  For  the  past  13  years,  on  or 
around  April  21.  Members  of  Congress 
have  set  aside  a  day  to  commemorate 
and  reflect  upon  this  timeless  tragedy. 
Our  remembrance  and  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  Armenian  genocide  is  par- 
ticularly fitting  this  year— 1983  marks 
the    commemoration    of    the    Jewish 
Holocaust,    and    the    U.S.    Memorial 
Council  has  agreed  to  commemorate 
the  Armenian  genocide  in  its  museum 
and  in  its  educational  programs.  iNev- 
ertheless.  Congress  must  continue  to 
commemorate  this  event  and  be  ever 
vigilant  against  those  who  would  deny 
its  truth  or  downgrade  Its  horror.  In 
August,  an  article  by  the  Department 
of  State  raised  serious  questions  about 
the  U.S.  Government's  recognition  of 
the  historical  veracity  of  this  event.  It 
steted  that  "the  Department  of  State 
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does  not  endorse  allegations  that  the 
Turkish    Government    committed    a 
genocide      agidnst      the      Armenian 
people."  Although  the  State  Depart- 
ment subsequently  issued  a  retraction 
of  the  statement,  it  faUed  to  affirm 
the  fact  that  the  genocide  occurred. 
Thus,  our  reaffirmation  In  Congress 
that  this  awful  chapter  In  man's  histo- 
ry did  in  fact  occur  is  even  more  fit- 
ting this  year.  It  Is  our  responsibility 
to  help  keep  this  memory  alive  and 
vivid,  so  that  the  lessons  of  the  past 
may  never  be  forgotten,  and  so  that 
our  resolve  to  fight  against  the  perse- 
cution and  inhimianity  of  today  will 
be  strengthened. 

Of  the  more  than  a  half  million  Ar- 
menians In  the  United  States  today, 
most  have  a  relative  who  was  killed 
during  the  Armenian  genocide.  The 
Armenians  have  come  far  since  those 
dark  days.  They  have  earned  an  in- 
valuable place  in  American  society, 
and  our  history  is  filled  with  numer- 
ous accomplishments  of  the  Armenian 
commimlty.  I  am  proud  they  are  a 
part  of  our  Nation's  heritage,  and  that 
I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  know 
Armenian       Americans       personally. 
Knowing  many  Armenian  Americans 
personally  as  I  do,  I  can  understand 
the  strong  feelings  of  Armenians  with 
respect  to  keeping  the  memory  of  this 
tragic  massacre  alive  for  future  gen- 
erations. I  am  certain  that  brutality 
and  persecution  will  never  daunt  their 
inimitable  spirit,  one  which  has  en- 
abled them  to  overcome  significant  ad- 
versity, and  forge  a  new  life  In  this 
country  •• 


UNFAIR  PRODUCT  LIABILITY 
STANDARDS 


HON.  NORMAN  D.  SHUMWAY 

OFCAUPOBHIA 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESBHTATIVES 
Monday.  April  25.  1983 
•  Mr.     SHUMWAY.     Mr.     Speaker. 
American  consiuners  and  manufactur- 
ers bear  an  unnecessary  burden  be- 
cause of  the  Inconsistent  and  often 
unfair  product  liability  standards  ap- 
plied around  the  cotmtry. 

As  the  laws  are  presently  written, 
small  businesses  are  threatened  by  the 
staggering  costs  of  product  liability 
litigation.  These  suits  affect  not  oiUy 
manufacturers  but  retailers  and  dis- 
tributors as  well.  Because  of  the  great 
costs,  many  "mom  and  pop"  businesses 
have  a  difficult  time  paying  for  the  de- 
fense of  a  product  liability  suit.  Even 
if  they  are  foimd  not  liable,  the  busi- 
nesses may  still  pay  heavUy  in  legal 

But  the  affects  do  not  end  with  busi- 
nesses. The  enormous  costs  of  product 
liability  suits  are  passed  on  to  each  of 
us  as  consumers  in  the  higher  prices 
we  pay  for  goods.  This  situation  must 
not  continue.  It  is  time  we  take  careful 
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look  at  this  legal  crisis  and  establish  a 
sense  of  order  through  national  prod- 
uct liability  guidelines. 

A  number  of  features  of  the  present 
system  work  against  the  best  Interests 
of  consumers.  In  California  and  New 
York,  for  example,  design  Improve- 
ments made  by  a  manufacturers  after 
an  accident  can  be  Introducted  In 
court  as  evidence  that  the  original 
product  was  defective.  TWs  has  a  chll- 
Ing  effect  on  efforts  to  make  products 
safer  through  use  of  new  knowledge 
and  advanced  technology.  Companies 
in  these  States  run  the  risk  of  being 
punished  for  improving  the  safety  of 
their  products.  Federal  guidelines  for 
product  liability  will  eliminate  disin- 
centives for  making  products  safer. 

Federal  guidelines  will  also  benefit 
consumers  by  providing  greater  pre- 
dictability. Consvmiers  need  to  know 
their  rights  and  the  obligations  of 
manufacturers.  And.  by  providing 
clear  standards.  Federal  guidelines 
would  promote  prompt  resolution  of 

claims. 

Now  set  at  the  State  level,  product 
liability  law  varies  widely  from  one  Ju- 
risdiction to  the  next.  Only  32  States 
even  have  product  liability  statutes. 
None  of  these  State  laws  is  compre- 
hensive and  no  two  are  identical 

Yet.  manufacturers  in  the  United 
States  ship  70  percent  of  their  prod- 
ucts out  of  State  and  many  sell  their 
goods  nationwide.  This  means  that 
many  American  manufacturers  face 
the  impossible  task  of  meeting  50  dif- 
ferent product  liability  standards.  It  is 
difficult  under  these  circiunstances  to 
know  which  standards  to  follow  when 
making  a  product. 

Furthermore,   a  number  of  recent 
court  decisions  have  departed  from  all 
traditional  notions  of  liability.  For  ex- 
ample,   the    highest    court    in    New 
Jersey  ruled  that  a  company  can  be 
held  liable  for  product-related  injuries 
even  though  scientific  knowledge  at 
the  time  of  the  product's  manufacture 
and  sale  could  not  have  established 
any   danger.   And,   courts  In  several 
States  have  held  that  a  manufacturer 
may   be   liable   for   injuries   without 
proof  that  the  company  actually  made 
the  product.  This  trend  toward  abso' 
lute  liability— which  holds  manufac- 
turers liable   for  defects  in   product 
design   or   inadequate   warning   even 
though  reasonable  care  was  taken— 
imduly  pimishes  many  businesses. 

While  a  manufacturer  which  sells  a 
defective  product  or  fails  to  provide 
adequate  warnings  should  be  liable 
when  at  faiUt.  increasingly,  manufac- 
turers are  held  accountable  for  irre- 
sponsible actions  by  the  product  user. 
In  Maryland,  for  example,  a  laundry 
dryer  exploded  when  two  men  stuffed 
a  hot  air  balloon  into  the  machine.  In 
spite  of  their  reckless  use  of  the  dryer. 
the  men  were  awarded  $855,000. 
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Moreover,  the  present  product  liabil- 
ity system  places  American  manufac- 
turers at  a  disadvantace  with  foreign 
competitors  who  are  free  from  exces- 
sive product  liability  costs  in  their 
home  markets.  If  unchecked,  product 
liability  may  Jeopardize  a  major  por- 
tion of  the  American  manufacturing 
community.  • 

Product  liability  is  a  growing  con- 
cern. Since  1974,  the  ntunber  of  prod- 
uct liability  suits  fUed  in  Federal 
courts  has  increased  by  more  than  500 
percent.  Product  liability  reform  is 
long  overdue. 

I  am  pleased,  therefore,  to  Join  Ms. 
MiKxnAu  in  introducing  a  bill  to  es- 
tablish clear  Federal  standards  for 
product  liability  cases. 

Our  bill,  the  Product  UabUity  Act  of 
1983.  was  first  introduced  in  the  last 
session.  It  is  the  product  of  extensive 
counsel  by  product  liability  authorities 
and  technical  advice  from  the  entire 
spectnim  of  the  manufacturing  com- 
munity. This  bill  would  provide  feder- 
ally preemptive  rules  that  make  sense, 
in  place  of  the  chaotic  patchwork  that 
exists  now. 

The  bill  would  also  place  responsibil- 
ity on  the  person  in  the  best  position 
to  avoid  harm.  By  providing  that  man- 
ufacturers would  be  liable  when  they 
are  at  fault,  the  bill  encourages  the 
design,  manufacture,  and  distribution 
of  safe  and  improved  products.  In  a 
number  of  States,  product  liability  law 
neither  properly  allocates  responsibil- 
ity nor  provides  incentives  for  accident 
prevention. 

During  his  term  in  office.  President 
Carter  proposed  xmiform  guidelines 
for  product  liability  to  bring  consisten- 
cy to  the  courts  across  the  Nation. 
And  now.  President  Reagan  has  voiced 
his  support  for  a  Federal  product  li- 
ability law. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  Ms.  Mi- 
KTTLSKi  and  me  in  support  of  this  bUl 
that  would  replace  the  current  system 
with  Federal  guidelines  to  insure  con- 
sistency, promote  product  safety, 
reduce  transaction  costs,  and  provide 
fair  compensation  for  injured  persons. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  following  section-by- 
section  summary  of  our  legislation: 

The  explanation  of  the  act  follows: 

SBCnOH-BT-SBCnOM  EXPLAlf  ATION  OF  THE 

Proooct  Liability  Act  of  1983 
i  1.  TlUe.  Product  Liability  Act  of  1983. 
S  2.  Findings  and  Puiposes.  Provides  find- 
ings and  purposes  underlying  need  for  legis- 
lation. 
f  3.  Definitions. 

(1)  Commerce.  Defines  to  apply  full  Com- 
merce Clause  authority. 

(2)  State.  Defines  to  include  possessions, 
territories,  etc. 

(3)  Person.  Defines  very  broadly  and  in- 
cludes any  Federal.  State  or  local  govern- 
mental entity. 

(4)  Product.  Defines  to  Include  any 
"object  or  substance."  Expressly  excludes 
human  tissue,  organs,  or  blood  and  Its  com- 
ponents. 
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(5)  Product  UabUlty  acUon.  Defines  to  In- 
clude any  claim  or  action  brought  by  a 
claimant  against  a  product  seller  for  harm 
caused  by  a  product  Includes,  but  la  not 
limited  to,  actions,  previously  baaed  on 
strict  liability  in  tort,  negligence,  breadi  of 
warranty,  misrepresentation,  concealment, 
or  non-disclosure  "(whether  intentional, 
negligent  or  innocent),"  manufacturer's  li- 
ability, products  liability,  or  otherwise. 

(6)  Claimant.  Defines  to  include  persons 
harmed  and  their  legal  representatives. 

(7)  Harm.  Defines  to  include  damage  to 
property  (other  than  product  Itself),  and 
personal  physical  injuries  (including  death), 
pain  or  mental  harm  suffered  by  claimant 
resulting  from  personal  physical  Injuries. 
Expressly  excludes  commercial  loss. 

(8)  Manufacturer.  Defines  to  Include  any 
wholesaler,  distributor  or  retaOer  who 
"plays  a  significant  role"  in  deigning,  pro- 
ducing, altering,  modifying,  etc.  the  aspect 
of  the  product  which  injures  claimant.  Ex- 
cludes one  who  distributes  a  product,  and 
who  also  assembles,  prepares,  etc.  the  prod- 
uct in  accordance  with  instructions,  etc.  of 
manufacturer. 

(9)  Product  seUer.  Defines  broadly.  Ex- 
cludes sellers  of  realty  (except  if  the  person 
is  engaged  in  the  mass  production  and  sale 
of  standardized  dwellings),  providers  of  pro- 
fessional services,  and  persons  acting  only  in 
a  financial  capacity  who  are  not  manufac- 
turers, wholesalers,  distributors  or  retaUers. 

(10)  Representation.  Defines  to  mean  an 
explicit  statement,  affirmation  of  fact, 
promise  or  description. 

(11)  Feasible.  Defines  to  mean  practicable 
and  reasonable  within  generally  acceptable 
technical  and  scientific  knowledge,  which  Is 
available,  adequately  demonstrated  and  eco- 
nomically reasonable  for  use  and  sale,  at 
time  of  manufacture. 

(12)  Preponderance  of  the  evidence.  De- 
fines to  provide  a  more  probable  than  not 
standard. 

(13)  Clear  and  convincing  evidence.  De- 
fines to  require  proof  necessary  to  produce 
firm  conviction  as  to  allegations  sought  to 
be  established.  SUtes  that  requisite  proof  Is 
greater  than  preponderance  of  evidence,  but 
less  than  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt. 

(14)  Known/Knowledge.  When  Imputed 
to  a  person  other  than  an  individual,  defines 
to  mean  that  a  natural  person  in  a  reasona- 
ble position  to  assess  the  significance  of  in- 
formation Is  aware  of  that  Information. 

J  4.  (a)  Preemption.  Supersedes  federal 
and  state  law  to  the  extent  such  law  is  In- 
consisent  with  the  Act. 

(b)  Federal  Jurisdiction.  Does  not  vest 
subject  matter  Jurisdiction  in  federal  dis- 
trict courts. 

i  5.  Standards  of  Responsibility  for  Manu- 
facturers. 

(aXl)  GeneraUy.  For  liability  to  obtain 
against  a  manufacturer,  trier  of  fact  Is  re- 
quired to  find  by  preponderance  of  evidence 
that— 

The  product  was  unreasonably  dangerous 
in  construction; 

The  product  was  unreasonably  dangerous 
in  design; 

The  product  was  unreasonably  dangerous 
because  of  a  failure  to  provide  adequate 
warnings  or  instructions;  or 

The  product  was  unreasonably  dangerous 
because  It  did  not  conform  to  manufactur- 
er's representation,  and  that  the  unreason- 
ably dangerous  aspect  of  product  was  the 
proximate  cause  of  harm;  and  that  the  de- 
fendant manuf  actjired  the  product. 

(aK2)  Collateral  Estoppel.  No  offensive 
collateral  estoppel. 
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(aK3)  Expert  Testimony.  Expert  testimo- 
ny Is  sufficient  evidence  only  if  corroborat- 
ed by  substantial  objective  evidence  baaed 
on  generally  accepted  scientific  or  technical 
knowledge. 

(b)  Construction  Defects.  To  establish  a 
construction  defect,  the  product  must  be 
shown  to  deviate  (1)  from  design  or  per- 
formance standards  or  (2)  from  otherwise 
identical  units,  and  that  the  deviation  cre- 
ated an  unreaaonable  risk  of  harm. 

(c)  Design  Defects.  To  establish  a  design 
defect,  an  alternative  design  must  be  shown 
to  have  been  available,  which  on  balance 
would  have  been  "better"  than  the  chosen 
design  (defined  to  mean  less  likely  to  cause 
harm  both  as  to  the  alleged  hazard  and  as 
to  overall  protection  from  harm:  neither 
more  expensive  nor  less  useful  or  desirable 
unless  warranted  by  the  added  protections 
from  harm;  and  not  in  violation  of  statutes, 
regulations,  or  mandatory  safety  standards), 
and  which  would  have  been  capable  of  pre- 
venting claimant's  harm. 

A  manufacturer  shall  not  be  liable  for 
harm  caused  by  uses  other  than  those  ex- 
pected of  an  ordinary  person:  by  alterations 
or  modifications  other  than  those  expected 
of  an  ordinary  person;  or  by  aspects  of  a 
product  not  feasible  of  being  made  safe. 

(d)  Failure  to  Warn.  To  establish  liability 
for  failure  to  warn  or  instruct.  It  must  be 
shown  that  danger  or  safety  information 
was  available  to  the  manufacturer,  was  "rea- 
sonably necessary"  (which  Is  defined  to 
refer  to  Information  concerning  significant 
dangers  which  would  be  useful  to  persons 
likely  to  use  the  product  other  than  infor- 
mation with  respect  to  obvious  or  known 
dangers,  unimportant  dangers,  uses  other 
than  those  that  would  be  reasonably  expect- 
ed of  an  ordinary  person,  or  uses  associated 
with  alteration  of  modifications  that  would 
not  be  expected  of  an  ordinary  person);  was 
not  effectively  provided  to  an  "appropriate 
person"  (defined  to  mean  the  product  user, 
if  feasible:  a  person  reasonably  expected  to 
pass  them  on  to  the  product  user  in  the 
case  of  certain  products,  an  expert  legally 
authorized  to  use  them;  in  the  case  of  prod- 
ucts used  In  a  workplace,  the  employer  or 
person  having  custody  of  the  product;  in  the 
case  of  components,  raw  materials  or  bulk 
products,  the  manufacturer's  immediate 
vendee);  and  if  provided,  the  warnings 
would  have  prevented  the  claimant's  harm. 
Similar  rules  apply  In  case  of  post-manufac- 
ture duty  to  warn,  except  the  manufacturer 
will  not  liable  if  It  made  reasonable  efforts 
to  provide  information  to  an  appropriate 
person. 

(e)  Representation.  To  establish  liability 
for  non-conformance  with  a  representation, 
claimant  must  show  reliance  on,  and  the  un- 
truth of,  the  representation.  Negligence  or 
fraud  need  not  be  shown. 

t  6.  Standards  for  Product  Sellers  (Other 
Than  Manufacturers). 

(aKl>-<2)  General.  SeUer  may  be  Uable 
only  if  preponderance  of  evidence  shows 
that  product  was  proximate  cause,  that 
product  seller  failed  to  use  reasonable  care 
with  respect  to  product,  and  that  product 
seller  sold  the  individual  product  unit  in- 
volved. Seller  must  have  known  of  danger 
that  harmed  claimant  or  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  Inspect  which  would  have  re- 
vealed danger. 

(b)  Representations.  Seller  may  be  liable 
for  its  representations. 

(c)  Exception  for  Liability.  Seller  may  be 
liable  if  manufacturer  cannot  be  located  or 
is  not  subject  to  process  or  if  court  deter- 
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mlnet  that  a  Judgment  against  manufactur- 
er will  probably  be  unenforceable. 

(d)  Collateral  Estoppel.  No  offensive  col- 
lateral estoppel. 

1 7.  Oovemment  Standards  and  Contract 
Specifications. 

(aXl)  Use  by  Claimant— Design  Stand- 
ards. If  product  seller  did  not  comply  with 
mandatory  federal  government  standards, 
the  product  will  be  considered  unreasonably 
dangerous  unless  It  is  proved  by  clear  and 
convincing  evidence  that  faUure  to  comply 
was  reaaonably  prudent  conduct  under  cir- 
cumstances. 

(aK2)  Use  by  Manufacturer— Design 
Standards.  If  product  seller  proves  compli- 
ance with  mandatory  federal  goverxunent 
standards,  product  will  not  be  considered 
unreasonably  dangerous  unless  claimant 
proves  by  clear  and  convincing  evidence 
that  standards  were  unsound. 

(b)  Mandatory  Oovemment  Contract 
Specifications.  Substantial  compliance  with 
mandatory  federal,  state,  or  local  govern- 
ment contract  specifications  redesign  or  in- 
structions protects  product  seller  from  li- 
ability, unless  the  product  was  available 
commerdaUy. 

(c)  Warnings  or  Instructions.  Warnings  or 
instructions  are  included  within  conduct 
covered  by  subsections  (a)  and  (b). 

{8.  Evidence  of  Post-Manufacturing  Im- 
provements. Evidence  of  precautionary 
measures  taken  after  date  of  manufacture  is 
not  admissible,  except  when  used  to  im- 
peach a  witness  who  denies  the  f  easibUlty  of 
precautionary  measures  or  when  offered  by 
the  person  who  took  the  measure. 

1 9.  Comparative  ResponsibUity /Misuse  or 
Alteration.  Provides  for  pure  comparative 
responsibility.  Trier  of  fact  determines  the 
total  amount  of  damages,  and  apportions  re- 
sponsibility among  all  persons  responsible, 
includlDg  claimant.  A  de  minimis  rule  ex- 
cepts persons  with  insignificant  responsibil- 
ity from  apportionment.  Provides  a  special 
apportionment  rule  for  responsibility  of  em- 
ployers and  co-employees.  Comparative  re- 
sponsibility Includes  product  misuse,  alter- 
ations or  modifications.  Improper  mainte- 
nance, and  use  of  a  worn-out  product.  Judg- 
ment to  be  entered  severally  against  parties 
liable;  upon  motion  of  claimant,  obligations 
uncollected  for  pecuniary  reasons  may  be 
reallocated  only  among  Joint  tortfeasors. 

{ 10.  Effects  of  Workers'  Compensation 
Benefits.  Provides  that  damages  otherwise 
recoverable  are  to  be  reduced  by  workers' 
compensation  benefits.  No  subrogation,  in- 
demnity, contribution  or  Uen  from  product 
seller  unless  agreed  to.  Provision  for  adjust- 
ment where  products  liability  action  decided 
prior  to  workers'  compensation  claim.  No 
third-party  action  over  against  employer. 
Does  not  affect  indemnity  agreements.  Re- 
peals "dual  capacity"  doctrine. 

J  11-  Punitive  Damages.  After  a  determi- 
nation of  the  product  seUer's  liability  for 
actual  damages  and  the  amount  thereof,  on 
motion,  the  court  may  determine  whether 
punitive  damages  should  be  awarded,  and 
the  amount  thereof.  Punitive  damages  shaU 
be  awarded  only  If  a  product  seller  acted 
with  "reckless  disregard,"  defined  as  a  fla- 
grant indifference  to  consmner  safety  indi- 
cating an  extreme  departure  from  accepted 
practice.  A  choice  among  competing  designs 
or  warnings,  when  made  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  business,  does  not  constitute  reck- 
less disregard.  In  determining  punitive  dam- 
ages, the  court  shall  consider  the  likelihood 
that  serious  harm  would  arise;  the  extent  of 
the  product  seller's  awareness  of  such  likeli- 
hood; the  profitability  of  the  misconduct: 


the  duration  of  the  misconduct  and  any  con- 
cealment thereof:  the  attitude  and  conduct 
of  the  product  seller's  officers  upon  discov- 
ery of  the  misconduct:  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  product  seUers;  the  total  effect 
of  other  punishment  Imposed  on  the  prod- 
uct sellers;  and  whether  claimant  acted  in 
reckless  disregard  of  his  own  safety.  Puni- 
tive damages  for  any  one  claimant  shall  not 
exceed  twice  the  amount  of  actual  damages 
and  in  no  event  shall  exceed  $1  million. 
With  respect  to  all  claimants,  punitive  dam- 
ages and  prior  fines  shall  not  exceed  the 
lesser  of  $5  million  of  net  worth. 

{ 12.  (a)  Statute  of  Limitations.  Claims 
must  be  brought  within  two  years  of  the 
time  they  were  discovered  or  should  have 
been  discovered. 

(b)-<d)  Statute  of  Repose.  Provides  a  10- 
year  statute  of  repose  which  commences  on 
the  date  of  first  sale.  However,  in  the  event 
that  the  manifestation  of  the  harm  is  de- 
layed, or  in  the  event  of  intentional  misrep- 
resentation by  a  product  seller,  a  16-year 
statute  of  repose  Is  applicable.  Also,  a  prod- 
uct seller  may  extend  these  time  limitations 
in  writing.  These  time  limits  are  not  applica- 
ble to  actions  for  contribution  or  indemnity. 

{  13.  Miscellaneous.  Severance  clause. 

{  14.  Miscellaneous.  Effective  60  days  after 
enactment,  applying  to  aU  actions  com- 
menced on  or  after  that  date.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  foregoing,  all  clalmante  able  to  bring 
an  action  on  the  effective  date  under  prior 
law  may  commence  an  action  under  the  Act 
within  one  year  of  Its  effective  date.* 


ARMENIAN  MARTYRS'  DAY 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  nxiHois 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  21,  1983 
•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
glad  to  have  the  opportunity  once 
more  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  otur 
colleagues  the  genocide  carried  out 
against  the  Armenian  people  in  1915. 

Little  over  a  week  ago  I  spoke  to  a 
Jewish  congregation  in  Peoria,  111.,  on 
the  40th  anniversary  of  the  Warsaw 
uprising  by  Jews  against  the  Nazis.  I 
reminded  my  audience  that  the  lesson 
to  be  learned  from  the  Holocaust  Is 
one  that  should  be  learned  not  only  by 
Jews  but  by  all  civilized  human  beings: 
When  imcontested  state  or  ideological 
power  is  allowed  to  carry  out  its  ends 
undisturbed.    Innocent   people   suffer 
and  die.  This  Is  the  iron  law  of  history. 
I  mention  this  fact  because  there 
seems  to  be  some  confusion  over  the 
meaning  of  the  commemoration  of  the 
victims  of  the  genocide  carried  out 
against  the  Armenians  in  1915.  This  is 
not  an  attempt  to  place  blame  or  point 
fingers  or  cast  up  thliigs  that  are  best 
forgotteiL  No.  it  has  a  more  positive 
aspect— it  reminds  all  of  us.  whether 
we  are  of  Armenian  ancestry  or  not. 
that  what  happened  in  1915  cannot  be 
allowed  to  happen  again  to  anyone.  By 
the  phrase  "what  happened"  I  mean 
the  slaughter  of  innocents  for  political 
purposes.  It  does  not  matter,  in  the 
final  analysis,  what  the  name  of  the 
victim  is  or  what  his  persecutor's  name 
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is— what  matters  Is  that  we  should 
learn  from  the  past  so  that  we  will  not 
repeat  its  errors— or  Its  atrocities. 

So  I  look  upon  this  day  not  as  an  ex- 
ercise in  blaming  or  vengeance  or  hate, 
but  as  an  exercise  in  remembering,  in 
learning,  in  reminding  ourselves  that 
free  men  and  women  remain  free— and 
alive— only  so  long  as  they  realize  that 
undefended  freedom  is  endangered 
freedom,  that  respect  for  the  rights  of 
others  means  first  of  all  respect  for 
and  willingness  to  defend  one's  own 
rights  as  well,  that  wherever  there  is  a 
victim  of  the  uru-estricted  power  of  a 
government  or  Ideology,  civilization 
itself  is  under  attack. 

I  make  this  report  to  our  colleagues 
because  I  think  it  is  good  for  all  of  us 
to  know  that  we  have  to  do  more  than 
remember  the  victims  of  persecutions. 
That  is  the  easy  part.  We  have  to 
learn  from  their  tragic  fate,  we  have 
to  live  our  lives  in  such  a  way  that  our 
defense  of  freedom  and  of  oiu-  values 
gives  some  meaning  to  their  agonies. 

And.  so  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  our  col- 
leagues to  remember  the  Armenians. 
Nothing  can  change  history.  Those 
who  were  once  enemies  can  become 
partners— perhaps  even  friends— 
against  a  common  foe.  We  can  change 
the  present  and  the  future  if  we  are 
willing  to  learn  from  the  past.  It  is  up 
tons.* 


PROBLEMS  FACING  U.S. 
AGRICULTURE 


HON.  BERKLEY  BEDELL 

or  IOWA 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSEMTATIVES 

Monday,  April  25.  1983 
•  Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  all 
the  many  pressing  issues  this  Congress 
will  be  addressing  during  the  coming* 
months,  some  of  the  more  crucial  will 
have  to  do  with  agriculture.  With  in- 
creasing regularity,  we  are  faced  with 
unsunnountable    evidence    that    the 
problems  confronting  U.S.  agriculture 
are  structural.  The  amazing  productiv- 
ity of  the  American  fanner  has  led  to 
mounting  surpluses  that  threaten  to 
overwhelm  the  conventional  sources  of 
demand  for  food.  feed,  and  fiber,  and 
the  search  for  balance  Is  driven  not 
just  by  the  desire  to  end  the  billions  of 
doUars  of  taxpayer  outlays  required  to 
pay  for  land  idling  and  surplus  com- 
modity storage,  but  also  to  reduce  the 
growing  pressures  on  the  international 
trading  system. 

Perhaps  never  before  has  the  need 
for  farsighted  changes  in  agricultural 
poUcy  been  so  urgent.  There  has 
always  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
about  how  new  domestic  outlets  for 
domestic  agricultural  production  can 
be  encouraged  with  a  minimiun  of 
Government  interference,  and  in  a 
cost  effective  way,  but  today,  those 
new  outlets  are  needed  as  part  of  a 
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structural  reorientation  of  American 
acriculture.  The  objective  must  be  to 
stimulate  new  value  added  processing 
industries  that  will  utilize  U.S.  agricul- 
tural production  in  a  way  that  benefits 
consimiers,  producers,  and  taxpayers 
alike  by  providing  demand  for  fuel  and 
chemical  outlets,  in  addition  to  the 
conventional  food.  feed,  and  fiber. 

A  recent  analysis  of  some  of  the  per- 
ceived changes  in  Soviet  agricultural 
policy  since  Yuriy  Andropov's  rise  to 
power  is  worthy  of  consideration  in 
this  regard.  In  a  recent  Pro  Parmer  ar- 
ticle, a  highly  regarded  Soviet  analyst 
noted  that  changes  in  Moscow's  ap- 
proach to  agriculture  point  to  a  "live- 
stock policy  emerging  which  counts  on 
domestically  grown  feeds,  possibly 
supplemented  by  high  protein  concen- 
trates as  the  best  for  the  maintenance 
of  these  animals."  To  some,  this  may 
appear  to  be  yet  a  further  exacerba- 
tion of  our  current  export  problems,  in 
which  past  customers  are  moving  fur- 
ther away  from  consumption  of  excess 
D.S.  production.  However,  this  change 
in  policy  could  actually  afford  the 
United  States  an  opportunity  that 
could  enable  us  to  contribute  toward  a 
nuimber  of  important  national  objec- 
tives simultaneously.  This  opportunity 
should  not  be  lost. 

As  the  attached  article  printed  in 
last  summer's  Foreign  Affairs  maga- 
zine points  out.  a  n.S.  fuel  ethanol  in- 
dustry would  provide  our  agricultural 
policy-makers  with  a  new  degree  of 
much-needed  flexibility.  By  converting 
the  starch  portion  of  U.S.-produced 
com  and  other  grains  into  a  high 
grade  liquid  fuel  (ethanol).  while  still 
preserving  all  of  the  original  protein, 
vitamins,  and  minerals,  n.S.  grain  un- 
dergoes a  value-added  process  that 
meets  both  United  States,  and  Soviet— 
or  any  other  trading  partners'— needs. 
The  concentrated— one-third  the 
weight— high  protein  coproduct  is  an 
excellent  animal  feeding  material,  and 
its  transportation  and  storage  is  far 
more  efficient  than  that  of  the  bulk 
grain.  The  United  States  benefits  by 
the  production  of  a  high  gnde  liquid 
fuel  extender  and  octane  enhancer,  in- 
creased economic  activity  and  jobs, 
and  Improved  trade  flexibility,  and  the 
Soviets  and  other  United  States  cus- 
tomers benefit  from  a  concentrated 
feeding  product  that  more  efficiently 
suits  their  needs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  this  article 
to  my  colleagues'  attention  as  we 
begin  to  focus  on  the  crucial  agricul- 
tural policy  questions  in  the  weeks  to 
come. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  Foreign  Affairs,  Summer  1982] 
More  Bamo  for  the  Busrkl 
To  the  Editor 

Karl-Eugen  WadeUn's  Spring  1982  look  at 
"Soviet  Agriculture's  Dependence  on  the 
West"  was  a  thought-provoking  analysis 
that  should  be  required  reading  for  U.S.  ag- 
ricultural policymakers  of  aU  stripes.  While 
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it  is  certainly  lamentable,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  American  agriculture's  profit- 
ability under  the  current  method  of  'doing 
business"  is  heavily  dependent  upon  sales  to 
Moscow. 

In  analyzing  what  to  expect  in  the  way  of 
Soviet  grain  purchases  for  the  next  five  or 
more  years.  Mr.  Wtdekln  acknowledges  that 
Moscow  will  try  very  hard  to  cut  down  on 
food  imports  and  speculates  that  the  Ameri- 
can fanner  will  find  his  market  reduced 
thereby  within  a  few  years. 

Such  a  scenario  is  not  hard  to  envision.  As 
a  result  of  the  grain  embargo  imposed  by 
President  Carter  in  response  to  the  invasion 
of  Afghanistan  existing  grain  trade  agree- 
ments with  the  Soviet  Union  have  been 
upset  and  the  embargo  has  relegated  the 
United  States  to  the  ix>sition  of  a  supplier 
of  last  resort.  Further  exacerbating  the  dis- 
solution of  Soviet  reliance  on  long-term  U.S. 
grain  sales  are  the  Reagan  Administration's 
current  efforts  to  induce  tight  credit  restric- 
tion policies  vls-a-vis  Moscow.  Continued  re- 
liance on  the  Soviets  as  an  outlet  for  U.S. 
farmers  overproduction  will  lead  more  often 
than  not  to  excessive  grain  surpluses,  with 
the  attendant  surge  In  federal  price  sup- 
ports and  storage  costs,  and  worsened  bal- 
ance of  trade. 

Beyond  the  economic  costs  of  a  continued 
dependence  on  Soviet/East  bloc  grain 
import  demand,  there  are  also  significant 
political  and  foreign  policy  costs.  Due  to  the 
importance  of  key  farm-bloc  supporters  in 
the  Congress,  for  instance,  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration has  been  unable  to  take  the 
full  range  of  actions  (including  another 
grain  embargo)  against  the  Soviet  Union  for 
its  role  in  the  brutalization  of  Poland.  Our 
European  allies  have  cited  the  decision  not 
to  end  U.S.  grain  shipments  as  part  of  the 
reason  for  their  refusal  to  comply  with  sug- 
gested UJ3.  sanctions  against  the  Siberian 
natural  gas  pipeline. 

Obviously,  it  would  make  good  sense  for 
the  United  States  to  commit  itself  to  devel- 
oping alternative  outlets  for  U.S.  grain  pro- 
duction. Mr.  wadekin's  article  did  reveal 
one  dimension  of  Soviet  agriculture  that 
offers  a  significant  opportunity  for  the 
United  States  to  create  greater  U.S.  grain 
trade  flexibility. 

Bi4r.  wadekin's  revelation  is  that  "the 
Soviet  Union  lacks  protein  feed.  .  .  To  com- 
pensate for  the  declining  percentage  of 
forage  and  dry  roughage  and  increased 
quantities  of  grain  feed,  protein  additives 
should  be  more  than  doubled."  This  need 
for  increased  protein  additives  could  easily 
be  met  by  U.S.  exports  in  a  way  that  would 
greatly  increase  U.S.  flexibUlty,  stabilize 
farm  income,  create  jobs  and  productive  in- 
vestment and.  not  incidentally,  provide  a 
high-grade  alternative  liquid  fuel  capable  of 
"backing  our"  crude  oil  imports  on  at  least  a 
one-for-one  basis.  This  could  be  achieved  by 
assuring  that  a  portion  of  all  grain  bound 
for  the  Soviet  Union— and  elsewhere— was 
first  processed  into  alcohol  fuel  and  its 
hlgh-proteln  co-products. 

The  production  of  ethanol  from  grain  is 
steadily  increasing  today  in  the  United 
States:  last  year,  hundreds  of  millions  of 
gallons  of  ethanol-enhanced  fuel  were  con- 
sumed by  American  motorists.  What  is  not 
widely  known  is  that,  in  utilizing  gnin  as 
the  feedstock  for  fuel  alcohol  production, 
only  the  starch  is  consumed.  The  resultant 
high-protein  co-products  have  been  widely 
proven  to  be  superior  food  and  feed  materi- 
als. One  56-pound  bushel  of  com,  for  exam- 
ple, when  processed  by  a  "wet-milling"  facil- 
ity, yields,  in  addition  to  over  2.5  gallons  of 
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anhydrous  ethanol.  the  following:  1.7 
pounds  of  com  oil;  3  pounds  of  com  gluten 
meal  (a  60  percent  protein  product  in  great 
demand  by  the  broiler  and  layer  industries); 
14.3  pounds  of  com  gluten  feed  (a  21  per- 
cent protein  material,  nearly  3  million  tons 
of  which  were  exported  last  year  to  the  Eu- 
ropean Economic  Community  by  U.S.  pro- 
ducers): and  15  pounds  of  highgrade  carbon 
dioxide.  In  a  "dry  milling  facility,  besides 
the  2.5  gallons  of  ethanol.  nearly  17  pounds 
of  a  26  to  32  percent  protein  material  called 
Dried  Distillers  Orain  (DDO)  remain  after 
the  process. 

It  Is  Important  to  note  two  things  about 
thede  high  protein  co-product  streams  of 
fuel  alcohol  production.  First,  they  are  su- 
perior for  use  as  protein  additives  for 
animal  feeding  purposes.  Second,  they  offer 
the  needed  nutrition  performance  while  re- 
quiring only  one-third  the  space  and  weight 
cmwclty  of  the  bulk  grain,  (for  com.  18 
pounds  of  co-products  as  compared  to  56 
pounds  per  bushel  of  bulk  com.)  The  Soviet 
Union's  paucity  of  train  storage  and  han- 
dling capacity  makes  this  concentration 
effect  of  great  value  indeed. 

In  this  process,  the  United  States  will 
have  achieved  multiple  objectives.  The  most 
Important  include: 

(1)  Adding  a  new  dimension  of  flexibility 
to  U.S.  offricultural  income  and  trade.  By 
first  extracting  the  valuable  liquid  fuel  from 
a  portion  of  \ts  grain  exports,  the  American 
farmer  can  receive  significant  returns  for 
the  ethanol  from  each  bushel,  even  if  Mos- 
cow's demand  for  the  feed  portions  were  to 
decline  or  be  cut  off  entirely.  In  the  event  of 
an  unexpected  disruption  in  trade,  the  con- 
centrated nature  of  the  high-protein  co- 
product  would  facilitate  storage  and  lower 
costs  when  compared  to  that  required  for 
bulk  grains. 

(2)  Significantly  improving  the  U.S.  bal- 
ance of  trade.  The  use  of  the  fuel  alcohol 
domestically  would  reduce  crude  oil  imports 
on  at  least  a  one-to-one  basis.  In  addition, 
the  sales  of  the  hlgh-proteln  co-product 
would  generate  revenue. 

(3)  Stimulating  an  orderly  redirection 
toward  the  processing  of  bulk  commodities 
in  the  United  States  rather  than  recipient 
countries.  Thus,  more  American  Jobs  are 
created,  state  and  federal  tax  bases  are  ex- 
panded, and  a  solid  infrastructure  for  future 
industrial  development  Is  established.  (It 
has  been  estimated  that,  if  only  ten  percent 
of  the  $8.7-billion  worth  of  com  exported  by 
the  United  States  last  year  were  "proc- 
essed" into  wet  com  milling  products  for 
export,  business  activity  would  increase  by 
$7,734  billion,  creating  165,300  more  jobs 
and  raising  personal  income  in  the  United 
SUtes  by  $1,713  bUlion.)— David  E.  Haix- 
BERc,  President,  Renewable  Fuels  Associa- 
tion, Washington,  D.C 

Mr.  Wadekin  replies: 

Regarding  Mr.  Hallberg's  comments,  it  is 
true  that  a  higher  protein  content  would 
greatly  improve  the  average  Soviet  feeding 
ration,  but  it  is  also  true  that  Soviet  animal 
farms'  demand  for  feed  grain  would  thereby 
be  reduced  still  more  than  envisaged  in  my 
article.  As  to  transport  and  storage  costs 
and  facilities  in  the  Soviet  Union  for  im- 
ported proteinic  co-products  of  fuel  alcohol 
production,  these  should  not  be  compared 
to  bulk  grains  but  to  soybeans  and  their 
meals  and  other  comparable  commodities. 
These  also  figure  high  In  Soviet  feedstuff 
imports,  and  are  likely  to  expand  further, 
although  they  are  similarly  limited  by 
transport  and  storage  facilities  and  also  by 
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the  capacities  of  the  vegeUble  oil  and  mixed 
feed  industries  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Insofar  as  these  limits  apply  to  fuel  alco- 
hol co-products  as  weU.  the  two  kinds  of 
protein  additives  would  be  competitors  in  a 
market  which,  although  big,  is  limited.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  HaUberg,  the  protein  content 
of  fuel  alcohol  co-products  is  yet  higher,  in 
addition,  Mr.  Hallberg  claims  that  these  re- 
quire less  processing  capaciUes  for  turning 
them  Into  livestock  feed.  To  the  degree  that 
such  advantages  exist,  potential  for  an  ex- 
pansion of  U.S.  exports  of  feedstuff  of  this 
kind,  combined  with  the  preceding  use  for 
fuel  production,  indeed  seems  to  exist,  and 
American  suppliers  may  have  a  technologi- 
cal edge  over  others.  However,  for  the  rea- 
sons outlined  before,  one  should  not  overes- 
timate the  net  effect  on  the  American  farm 
sector  and  its  exports.  And  after  all.  I  did 
not  say  that  overall  Soviet  grain  purchases 
will  sizably  ebb  earUer  than  the  mld-19808.» 


"SECRET"  WAR  AGAINST 
NICARAGUA 


HON.  DAVID  L  BONIOR 

or  mCRIGAN 
IW  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATIVE8 

Monday.  April  25.  1983 


•  Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  over  1  year,  evidence  has 
been  accumulating  that  the  United 
States  is  involved  In  a  covert  oper- 
ation, training,  and  arming  coimter- 
revolutionaries  in  Honduras  for  a 
secret  war  against  Nicaragua.  Recent 
press  reports  have  exposed  this  oper- 
ation in  glaring  detail. 

I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  record 
just  one  series  of  the  many  articles 
that  have  appeared  in  the  last  month 
concerning  U.S.  involvement  along  the 
Hondiuran-Nicaraguan   border.   Wash- 
ington   Post    correspondent    Christo- 
pher Dickey  spent  6  days  with  these 
counterrevolutionaries.     His     reports 
show  that  these  forces  are  being  led 
by  former  members  of  Nicaraguan  dic- 
tator   Anastasio    Somoza's    National 
Guard.   They    are   well    armed   with 
weapons    supplied    by     the     United 
States,  and  openly  proclaim  their  reli- 
ance   on    the    United    States.    The 
avowed  purpose  of  their  escalating  in- 
cursions into  Nicaragua  Is  to  violently 
overthrow    the    Nicaraguan    Govern- 
ment. 

While  there  continues  to  be  uncer- 
tainty about  the  intent  of  U.S.  policy 
in  the  region,  its  effects  are  becoming 
Increasingly  clear.  The  U.S.  involve- 
ment with  these  forces  is  undermining 
the  prospects  for  peace  and  democracy 
in  the  region,  and  is  violating  our  own 
laws,  treaty  obligations,  and  principles. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  these  and 
other  reports  carefully,  and  do  all 
they  can  to  bring  an  end  to  this  dan- 
gerous policy. 
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[From  the  Washington  Post.  Sunday.  Apr. 
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Touch  Fy>RifXR  Ouardsmeh  Lead  Ihsurgebts 

Aqaikst  SAjronosTAS 

WKLL-AMfXD  XJKtn  SHOW  BTKOHOHOLDS 

(By  Christopher  Dickey) 
Arxralks.  NicAaAOUA.— Long  lines  of  sol- 
diers appeared  suddenly  on  the  sharp  moun- 
tain ridges  leading  to  this  vaUey  deep  in 
Nueva  Segovia  province.  They  were  rising 
from  the  cover  of  aU-nlght  ambush  pod- 
tions  guarding  their  camp,  more  than  400  of 
them,  part  of  eUte  rebel  units  fighting  the 
leftist  SandinisU  government  of  Nicaragua. 
SmaU    landowners    and    local    country 
people  for  the  most  part,  the  troops  are 
commanded  by  tough  professional  soldiers 
from  the  old  National  Guard  of  the  dlcU- 
torabip    of    Anastasio    Somoza,    who    was 
ousted  by  the  Sandinistas  in  1979.  For  the 
first  Ume  last  week,  the  counterrevolution- 
aries brought  two  VS.  reporters  here  in  the 
midst  of  heavy  fighting  to  lift  some  of  the 
cloak  from  their  long-secret  war. 

For  six  days  and  more  than  90  miles 
through  the  broken  mountains,  pasture- 
lands  and  tropical  foresU  of  Nueva  Segovia, 
we  moved  with  units  of  the  Nicaraguan 
DemociaUc  Force,  the  largest  and  richest  of 
Nicaragua's  counterrevolutionary  groups. 
The  conditions  set  for  the  visit  were  that  we 
would  not  reveal  the  exact  way  that  we  en- 
tered Nicaragua  or  the  location  of  any 
major  base  camps. 

These  guerrilla  units,  under  the  field  com- 
mand In  this  region  of  a  former  National 
Guard  first  sergeant  they  call  "Suicide."  ap- 
peared to  be  as  weU  trained  and  well  armed 
as  virtually  any  regular  Infantry  In  Central 
America.  The  antennas  of  VS.  field  rai^os 
waved  above  many  shoulders.  Others  bore 
U  S  grenade  launchers.  VS.  .30-callber  ma- 
chine guns.  Some  wore  VS.  boots,  packs  and 
belts.  They  hoisted  sophisticated  U.S.  Ught 
antitank  weapons. 

One  squad  commander  said  he  was  graou- 
lated  less  than  a  month  ago  from  a  65-day 
course  In  leadership  and  tactics  Uught  by 
six  Argentine  colonels  In  a  special  school 
outside  the  Honduran  capital.  Many  other 
soldiers  said  they  were  trained  initially  In 
Honduran  border  camps,  where  unite  of 
about  200  men  each  were  prepared  for 
combat.  .    _., 

None  said  where  his  Belgian-made  FAL 
automatic  rifles  came  from,  but  such  guns 
were  standard  issue  to  the  Honduran  Army 
before  the  United  SUtes  began  reequlpplng 
it  with  M16  rifles  In  the  past  two  years. 

Charges  of  U.8..  Argentine  and  Honduran 
backing  for  the  rebellion  against  Nicara- 
gua's Sandlnista  government  have  long  been 
the  subject  of  news  leaks  and  angry  diplo- 
matic exchanges.  U.S.  officials  have  refused 
comment  on  the  reporte.  For  soldiers  In  the 
field,  however,  such  backing  is  a  given— and 
considered  by  them  to  be  their  most  impor- 
tant advantage  In  the  struggle  with  the  San- 
dinistas. .       ^         .  _. 
Already  seasoned  by  months  of  combat, 
they  had  fought  eight  hours  the  day  we 
Joined  the  main  force.  They  would  fight 
unta  after  dark  the  next  day  as  weU.  with 
full  firepower  of  three  companies  brought 
to  bear  against  Sandlnista  Army  unite  seek- 
ing out  positions  nearby.  „  .»  J 
Their  morale  was  high.  With  the  United 
States  behind   them— "the  most  powerful 
country  In  the  world."  as  some  liked  to  de- 
scribe it— many  of  the  rebels  said  they  be- 
lieve they  cannot  lose. 

Having  tumed  these  mountains  Into  what 
they  call  "enemy  territory  for  the  Sandlnls- 
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tas."  counterrevolutionary  commandere  said 
they  hope  within  a  matter  of  weeks  to  take 
and  hold  a  major  town  in  the  region,  prob- 
ably the  dusty  little  garrison  of  Jalapa,  a 
few  miles  south  of  the  Honduran  border. 

This  could  open  the  way  for  recognition 
and  resupply  by  land  and  air.  The  guerrillas' 
fierce  optimism  about  this  is  shared  by  some 
of  the  Hondurans  who  have  helped  the  anU- 
Sandinlstas,  despite  the  poBslbillty  that 
such  a  move  might  provoke  open  hoatiUUM 
between  Nicaragua  and  the  U.8.-baated 
Honduran  Army. 

•We  are  ready  for  that,"  one  well-in- 
formed Honduran  officer  said  In  that  coun- 
try's capital  last  week  after  a  meeting  with 
other  commanders.  "I  don't  think  there's 
any  secret  In  this  anymore.  Its  a  question  of 
you  or  me." 

There  is  concern,  however,  that  Waanlng- 
ton  might  try  to  pull  back  from  Ite  vital  sup- 
port of  these  troopa  if  the  dtuaUon  geU  too 
explosive. 

"The  United  SUtes  is  helping  us  in  a  way 
we  don't  want.  They  are  saying  no,  no,  no  to 
everything.  Our  men  want  to  do  spectacular 
things  "  complained  one  counterrevolution-  • 
ary  political  leader  outside  Nicaragua  who 
was  instrumental  in  setting  up  our  visit.  , 
"You  have  the  momentum,  and  they  stop 
you.  It's  like  an  invisible  hand  holding 
strings." 

As  did  his  men  on  the  ground  here,  he  dis- 
missed the  Reagan  admlnlstraUon's  aaaer- 
Uon  to  Congress  that  Washington's  support 
for  the  antl-Sandinlstas  is  intended  essen- 
tially to  cut  the  Nicaraguan  government's 
arms  suppUes  to  Insurgente  in  El  Salvador. 

"The  people  who  are  fighting,  they  are 
not  fighting  to  stop  the  weapons. "  the  coim- 
terrevoluUonary  leader  said.  "We  are  fight- 
ing to  Uberate  Nicaragua."  , 

As  Suicide  put  it  here  in  the  middle  of  the 
war  zone,  "We're  not  going  to  stop  the 
transport  of  arms  and  suppUes  to  the  SaJva- 
doran  guerrillas  or  the  Guatemalan  guerril- 
las untU  we  cut  the  head  off  the  Sandinls- 

The  counterrevoluUonaries  express  UtUe 
Indeologlcal  or  poUtlcal  coherence,  beyond 
an  Intense  desire  to  rid  the  country  of  what 
they  caU  communist  Influence  and  eliminate 
Ite  present  leadership.  The  leaders  app^  to 
hope  that  Just  as  in  the  1979  Insurrection 
against  the  Somoza  dlcUtorshlp.  Nicara- 
guans  will  unify  against  what  they  say  is  a 
bad  government  even  If  they  are  not  sure 

what  will  replace  It.  

They  count  on  touching  an  Insurrection- 
ary nerve  that  they  beUeve  runs  dwp 
through  Nicaraguan  history  and  sodety. 
and  they  say  that  while  VS.  aid  undoubt«^ 
ly  helps  them,  they  will  continue  fighting 
even  If  it  Is  cut  off. 

"This  is  not  the  second  civU  war  that  Nica- 
ragua has  had.  We've  had  dozens  of  them, 
said  Nicaraguan  Democratic  Force  political 
leader  Adolfo  Calero.  "Whether  there  is 
VS.  support  or  there  te  not  U.S.  support 
will  not  make  the  difference  of  whether 
there  is  fighting  or  no  fighting  in  Nicaragua 
but  whether  It  will  be  a  long  bloody 
kffalr  that  will  destroy  the  country  or 
whether  It  will  be  quick." 

As  the  threat  of  counterrevolution  has 
mounted,  the  Nicaraguan  Ko^ernmait  re- 
peatedly has  focused  on  the  possibility  of  an 
Invasion  from  Honduras,  describing  It  as 
something  that  might  be  fought  to  an 
almost  classic  war  of  fronte.  But  what  has 
happened  is  a  massive  InfUtration. 

"I'm  breaking  new  ground  every  day.  sua 
Suicide,  whose  real  name  is  Pedro  Pablo 
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Ortis  Centena  "They  won't  get  me  out  of 
here  now." 

A  short,  hard  mmn.  33  years  old  with  a 
mustache  and  goatee  that  give  his  features 
a  vaguely  oriental  aspect,  this  guerrilla  war- 
lord of  Nueva  Segovia  claims  to  have  almost 
3.000  men  under  his  command.  In  neighbor- 
ing Madrlz  and  Jinotega  provinces  and  down 
into  Matagalpa  and  Boaco  the  counterrevo- 
lutionaries claim  thousands— and  there  are 
almost  certainly  hundreds— more  armed 
men.  In  the  forests  and  Jungles  of  the  isolat- 
ed Atlantic  Coast,  meanwhile,  an  allied 
force  of  Miskito  and  other  Indians  is  said  to 
be  at  least  as  large  and  well  armed. 

As  we  traveled  more  than  30  miles  Inside 
Nicaraguan  territory  in  several  incursions. 
we  were  able  to  talk  to  scores  of  counterre- 
volutionaries, their  commanders  and  many 
peasants  under  relatively  relaxed  circum- 
stances in  protected  campsites.  We  also  saw 
the  troops  In  heavy  combat. 

While  the  Sandinistas  have  been  trying 
with  extensive  help  from  East  Bloc  coun- 
tries to  transform  their  guerrilla  force  of 
four  years  ago  into  one  of  the  biggest  regu- 
lar armies  in  Central  America,  members  of 
the  National  Guard  that  they  defeated  have 
made  a  much  more  successful  and  rapid 
transition  to  the  role  of  guerrillas. 

On  the  road  in  the  Arenales  area,  for  in- 
stance, near  the  Sandinista  redoubts  at  £3 
Doradito  and  Murra,  Suicide  stationed  sev- 
eral ambushes  to  guard  our  approach.  When 
more  than  a  company  of  government  troops 
caught  sight  of  us  moving  through  open 
ground  and  tried  to  intercept  us  at  the  road 
crossing.  Suicide's  men  hit  them  head  on. 

Grenade,  bazooka  and  mortar  explosions 
echoed  for  miles  through  the  hills.  But  Sui- 
cide's main  units  held  their  ground,  report- 
ing not  a  single  serious  casualty  as  they  re- 
mained in  position  imtil  nightfall  picking 
off  Sandinista  soldiers  trying  to  recover  the 
dead,  the  wonnded  and  their  gims. 

In  official  propaganda,  the  Sandinistas 
call  the  Democratic  Force  troops  "genocidal 
guardsmen,"  or  "beasts."  or  "Somlcistas." 
resurrecting  the  nightmarish  repression  of 
the  final  days  of  the  Somoza  dictatorship 
when  the  Nicaraguan  National  Guard 
bombed  civilian  populations  and  summarily 
executed  men  and  boys  in  the  streets  of  Ma- 
nagua. 

"They  say  we  are  National  Guard,  and 
that's  true,"  Suicide  remarked  in  the  refer- 
ence to  16  of  his  key  aides.  "But  today 
things  have  changed."  The  Sandinistas,  he 
said,  "dont  know  what  to  make  of  us." 

The  counterrevolutionaries  led  by  Suicide 
appeared  to  count  on  considerable  and  in- 
valuable support  among  the  few  peasants 
left  in  the  increasingly  deserted  war  zone. 
The  locals,  some  of  whom  are  related  to 
rebel  soldiers,  sold  provisions  to  the  troops 
with  which  we  traveled,  sheltered  them  and 
often  provided  them  with  intelligence  about 
Sandinista  movements. 

When  the  Sandinistas  came  to  power  in 
Ii>79  they  did  so  with  remarkable  speed  at 
the  head  of  a  broad-based  popular  uprising 
against  a  hated  dictator  who  was  imder- 
mined  on  all  sides  and  had  even  lost  the 
support  of  Washington. 

Paced  with  forces  like  those  in  Nueva  Se- 
govia, it  appears  likely  that  the  Sandinistas' 
fight  to  consolidate  their  power  may  be 
longer  and  perhaps  Just  as  bloody  as  the 
revolution  itself. 
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RnxLS  Waut  n.S.  To  OicuutK  Suptokt 

OrafLT 

(By  Christopher  Dickey) 

The  exiled  Nicaraguan  political  leaders 
tied  to  guerrillas  fighting  to  overthrow  their 
cotmtry's  leftist  Sandinista  govenunent  de- 
cided last  month  to  open  up  their  long- 
secret  war  to  the  public  partly  out  of  fear 
that  the  covert  backing  of  the  United  States 
would  be  cut  the  moment  they  began  to 
make  serious  headway  in  their  fight. 

Speaking  privately,  several  of  them  ex- 
pressed deep  reservations  about  the  covert 
support  from  Washington— "the  invisible 
hand,"  as  some  call  it— that  has  helped 
create  their  movement  but  also  could  be 
used  to  destroy  it.  They  say  that  a  point  has 
been  reached,  or  soon  will  be,  at  which 
there  is  no  turning  back  and  the  war  cannot 
be  stopped. 

They  are  deeply  bothered,  however,  by 
the  example  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion 
against  Cuba  more  than  30  years  ago.  when 
U.S.  promises  and  understandings  with  the 
rebel  force  were  broken,  in  their  view.  More 
recently,  they  look  with  consternation  at 
the  example  of  the  Kurds  in  Iraq  supported 
by  the  shah  of  Iran  and  the  United  States, 
then  cut  off  when  limited  political  gains 
were  achieved. 

By  allowing  two  reporters  to  travel  with 
their  troops  inside  Nicaragua,  the  leaders  of 
the  Nicaraguan  Democratic  Force  hoped  to 
establish  themselves  as  a  credible  fighting 
force  with  real  potential  to  overthrow  the 
Sandinistas  and  to  dispel  the  ideas  that 
they  are  mere  agents  of  U.S.  policy  or  des- 
perate exiles  with  a  dangerous  pipe  dream. 

The  Democratic  Force  leaders  were  inter- 
ested in  establishing  that  the  beachhead  in 
Nicaragua  was  already  in  place,  a  fact  borne 
out  by  our  observations,  and  that  what  is 
going  on  now  is  not  the  begiiuiing  but  the 
continuation  of  a  serious  war. 

"The  Bay  of  Pigs  was  an  invasion  on  an 
island  and  very  limited,"  said  Adolf o  Calero, 
a  member  of  the  directorate  of  the  Nicara- 
guan E>emocratic  Force,  speaking  from  his 
home  in  Miami.  "This  [the  military  action 
of  his  organization]  goes  hundreds  of  kilo- 
meters inside  the  country.  The  Sandinistas 
could  not  eradicate  it." 

The  leaders  of  the  counterrevolution  are 
frankly  puzzled  by  an  U.S.  policy  that  sup- 
ports them  covertly,  asks  them  to  die,  but 
through  such  measures  as  the  Boland 
amendment  in  Congress  expressly  prohibits 
their  ultimate  goal  of  overthrowing  the  San- 
dinistas. 

Calero  attempts  to  define  his  group's 
struggle  in  terms  of  the  U.S.  law.  "Some  of 
these  people  are  fighting  for  their  lands, 
their  homes.  It's  a  defensive  action,  you 
could  say." 

But  other  Democratic  Force  leaders, 
speaking  privately,  are  bitter  about  the  am- 
biguities of  their  struggles. 

"I  would  like  to  know  where  they  [the 
Reagan  administration]  stand."  said  one 
rebel  leader  instnunental  in  setting  up  our 
trip.  "Why  must  this  be  a  covert  thing  if 
they  are  for  us. 

"I  hate  the  American  approach,"  he  said, 
sitting  in  a  Central  American  coffeeshop. 
"They  always  talk  about  body  counts  and 
money.  They  say  if  you  don't  behave  we 
won't  give  you  money,  that  if  you  don't  do 
well  by  July  we'll  have  to  see  what  you  get 
between  then  and  November.  But  we  are  not 
money-makers.  We  are  not  here  for  money. 

"They  don't  know  what  they're  going  to 
do,  I  think.  It's  like  'put  pressure  and  see 
what  happens.  Let's  do  something  here  and 
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see  what  happens  there.'  I  don't  think  they 
have  a  policy." 

This  particular  Democratic  Force  leader  is 
one  of  the  most  moderate  of  the  counterre- 
volutionaries and  is  rumored  to  be  among 
the  potential  leaders  of  any  government 
they  might  establish.  Part  of  his  appeal  is 
his  sensitivity  to  the  human  issues  involved 
in  the  war. 

"When  we  are  in  the  States  we  are  not 
supposed  to  say  we  are  fighting  to  over- 
throw the  government  of  Nicaragua.  It's 
that  kind  of  mental  gymnastics."  he  com- 
plained. "Someone  says.  You  are  not  to  say 
you  are  fighting  to  overthrow  the  govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua.'  Tou  should  say  you  are 
fighting  to  democratize  Nicaragua." 

By  opening  the  war  to  public  view,  the 
leadership  of  the  Nicaraguan  conterrevolu- 
tlon  hopes  that  Washington  publicly  will 
make  a  decision  one  way  or  another.* 


ARMENIAN  GENOCIDE 


HON.  JOSEPH  D.  EARLY 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVCS 

Thursday,  April  21,  1983 

•  Mr.  EARLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  join  with  my  good  friend 
Congressman  Pashayah  my  other  col- 
leagues here,  and  all  Armenian  Ameri- 
cans to  publicly  recall  and  emphasize 
the  terrible  atrocities  that  were  inflict- 
ed upon  the  Armenian  people  by  the 
Ottoman  Turks  between  1915  and 
1923.  During  these  years  one  of  the 
worst  examples  of  man's  inhumanity 
to  man  in  world  history  occurred  when 
more  than  IVi  million  Armenians  died 
as  a  result  of  Turkish  oppression  and 
more  than  500.000  were  driven  into 
exile  from  their  homes  in  the  Otto- 
man Empire. 

For  no  substantiated  reasons  an 
edict  of  deportation  against  Armeni- 
ans was  officially  issued  on  May  27. 
1915.  Very  quickly  thereafter  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Armenians 
throughout  the  Ottoman  Empire  were 
seized  for  dei>ortation.  The  able  men 
were  routinely  separated  from  the  var- 
ious groups  and  taken  away  to  be  mas- 
sacred. The  remaining  women,  chil- 
dren, and  elderly  were  put  under  a 
forced  march  of  constant  and  extraor- 
dinary hardships  across  Asia  Minor 
and  Turkish  Armenia  to  the  Syrian 
desert.  Along  the  way  the  great  major- 
ity of  the  exiles  were  either  kidnaped, 
killed  by  brigands,  or  died  of  starva- 
tion, disease,  and  exposiu'e.  Mean- 
while, most  of  the  Armenian  religious, 
political,  and  intellectual  leaders  were 
arrested  and  either  killed  or  exiled.  AU 
of  this  apparant  planning  and  execu- 
tion of  the  torture,  exile,  and  extermi- 
nation of  the  entire  Armenian  popula- 
tion has  been  characterized  by  many 
authorities  as  the  first  genocide  of  the 
20th  century. 

Mr.  Speaker  the  primary  purpose  in 
our  public  expression  of  outrage  today 
is  to  try  to  insure  in  every  way  that  we 
can  that  such  a  horrible  chapter  in 
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world  history  will  never  be  repeated. 
By  memorializing  this  barbarous  con- 
duct of  unprincipled  government  lead- 
ers we  remind  ourselves  and  still  free 
peoples  everjrwhere  that  such  trage- 
dies do  happen  In  this  uncertain  world 
and  that  they  could  hi4>pen  to  any 
one  of  us  if  we  fail  to  be  vigilant 
against  them. 

Therefore  when  any  people  are  seen 
to  be  threatened  by  such  suppression 
we  should  pledge  ourselves  to  take 
combined  representations  and  action 
to  prevent  it.  That  is  the  only  practi- 
cal manner  by  which  we  can  maintain 
our  separate  and  common  freedom 
and  Independence  against  ungodly  ter- 
rorism and  tyranny:  It  is  the  only  way 
we  can  preserve  and  strengthen  our 
own  civilized  world. 

A  further  reason  for  our  assembly 
here  today,  ^ix.  Speaker,  is  to  recog- 
nize   and    salute    the    demonstrated 
heroic  character  and  spirit  of  the  Ar- 
menian people.  From  my  lifelong  ex- 
perience with  Armoiian  Americans  as 
good-willed    neighbors,    hard-woriting 
associates,  loyal  friends  and  steadfast 
patriots  I  can  well  imderstand  that 
their  imbending  spirit  could  never  be 
erased  by  any  kind  of  barbaric  cruelty 
or  attempted  extermination.  In  their 
homeland  their  people  have  been  sub- 
jected over  several  centuries  to  many 
terrible  and  repeated  persecutions,  in- 
justices,  and  sufferings.   In  spite  of 
these  excruciating  trials  the  Armenian 
people    have    perseveringly    retained 
their    renowned    courage    and    their 
hopes  and  beliefs  and  faith  in  the  Al- 
mighty. With  these  enduring  virtues 
we  can  all  remain  confident  that  they 
will  one  day  regidn  their  full  inde- 
pendence and  liberty  to  everlastingly 
continue  to  carry  out  their  destiny  as 
a  Clirlstian  people  and  nation.  I  take 
heart  and  courage  from  their  inspiring 
example.  That  is  why  I  am  very  glad 
to  cooperate  in  the  wholesome  objec- 
tives of  our  Armenian  Americans  on 
this  special  occasion.* 


RISING  COST  OP  NATURAL  GAS 

HON.  LANE  EVANS 

or  ILUHOIS 

nr  THX  HOUSE  or  sepresentatives 
Monday,  April  25,  1983 
•  Mr.  EVANS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  April  21.  I  joined  other  members  of 
the  Populist  Caucus  in  testifying 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Fossil 
and  Synthetic  Fuels  in  support  of  H.R. 
2154,  the  Natural  Gas  Consumer 
Relief  Act.  My  constituents  in  the 
17th  District  of  Illinois  are  extremely 
concerned  over  the  rising  cost  of  natu- 
ral gas,  and  I  would  like  to  share  my 
remarks  with  our  colleagues  In  order 
to  emphasize  the  importance  of  arriv- 
ing at  a  constructive  solution  to  this 
problem. 

My  testimony  follows: 
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Mr.  Chaliman.  I  would  like  to  thank  you 
and  my  coUeague,  Mr.  Harkln.  for  taking 
the  time  to  arrange  this  opportunity  for 
members  of  the  Populist  Caucus  to  testify 
before  the  Subcommittee  this  morning.  Aa  a 
member  of  the  Caucus,  I  am  pleased  that 
the  Subcommittee  has  agreed  to  hear  the 
views  of  all  Interested  parUes  in  the  natural 
gaa  debate,  including  those  which  the 
Caucus  seeks  to  represent,  namely,  the  aver- 
age American. 

The  average  American  doesn't  believe  that 
the  Congress  really  knows  or  cares  how 
much  money  he  spends  on  his  gas  bills.  All 
ht  knows  Is  that  his  home  heating  bill  keeps 
going  up  at  the  same  time  the  newspapers 
are  telling  him  that  there's  a  glut  of  natural 
gas  on  the  market  He  also  knows  that  ttim- 
ing  his  thermostat  down  10  degrees  wont 
make  a  dent  in  his  gas  bill.  He  is  frustrated, 
confused  and  angry,  and  I  don't  blame  him. 
Gas  producers,  pipelines  and  distribution 
companies  can  all  afford  to  pay  Congress  to 
listen  to  their  opinions  on  the  natural  gas 
debate.  The  average  American  is  simply 
lutks  to  be  able  to  pay  for  his  monthly  gas 
bill. 

The  Populist  Caucus  was  organized  to 
help  remedy  this  situation.  Our  membership 
Is  small,  but  we  are  committed  to  helping 
the  common  man  have  bis  voice  heard  in 
Washington.  Hopefully,  his  voice  is  being 
heard  today. 

These  copies  of  hiindreds  of  consumers' 
gas  bills  are  a  vivid  reminder  of  their  deep 
concern  over  the  natural  gas  Issue.  Among 
this  stack  are  copies  of  bills  from  farmers  in 
Illinois,  who  depend  on  natural  gas  in  a 
niunber  of  ways  to  grow  their  crops  or  raise 
their  livestock.  There  are  copies  of  bills 
from  small  businessmen,  whose  slim  profit 
piftrginn  sre  being  stretched  to  the  limit 
from  high  utility  bills.  And,  finally,  there 
are  bills  from  those  average  Americans— 
from  families  with  small  children  to  senior 
citizens  trying  to  make  ends  meet  on  a  fixed 
income— who  want  to  know  the  answer  to 
Just  one  question:  What  Is  Congress  doing 
about  the  high  price  of  gas? 

President  Reagan's  answer  to  that  Ques- 
tion can  be  put  in  one  word:  decontrol. 
From  all  the  letters  I've  received  from  my 
constituents,  this  proposal  makes  about  as 
much  sense  as  wearing  white  shoes  in  a 
barnyard.  Common  people  using  common 
sense  know  that  decontrol  is  nonsense. 

The  President  is  correct  in  his  belief  that 
changes  must  be  made  to  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  to  help  solve  the  current  prob- 
lems in  the  natural  gas  market.  But  he  is 
dead  wrong  in  assimiing  that  decontrol  will 
mean  control  in  this  type  of  market.  Decon- 
trol leaves  the  fate  of  the  American  con- 
sumer in  the  hands  of  the  producer— the 
same  producer  who  is  more  interested  in 
making  profits  for  its  stockholders  than  ad- 
dressing the  concerns  of  consumers. 

For  residential  consumers  of  natural  gas, 
there  is  no  choice  In  the  marketplace.  A 
household  must  be  heated  by  gas  provided 
by  the  nearest  utility  company— at  the  rate 
set  by  that  company  from  the  price  charged 
by  the  producer— or  not  at  all.  Commercial 
users  may  have  more  of  an  option  in  choos- 
ing their  source  of  fuel— gas,  oil  or  electrici- 
ty—but making  the  transition  from  gas  to 
an  alternate  energy  source  is  often  extreme- 
ly costly  and  can  cause  unaccepUble  delays 
in  the  company's  production  of  goods  and 
services. 

The  only  reasonable  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem is  to  enact  constructive  legislation 
which  gives  producers  adequate  Incentives 
to  develop  sufficient  supplies  of  natural  gas 
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at  a  price  which  is  fair  and  truly  reflective 
of  the  marketplace.  I  atrtHiciy  believe  that 
HJl.  3154  will  aocompUab  thia  goaL 

Natural  gas  consumers  in  my  district  have 
watched  Uieir  home  heating  bUls  increase 
by  a  staggering  353  percent  since  1978.  They 
have  insulated  their  homes  and  lowered 
their  thermostats,  yet  their  bills  continue  to 
rise.  After  all  this,  they  must  not  be  left 
open  to  suffer  the  consequences  of  natural 
gasdecontroL 

Again,  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  opportu- 
nity to  testify  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
this  most  important  issue.* 


ETraCS  AND  BUSINESS 

HON.  CHARLES  L  BENNEH 

OPFLOailM 
in  the  HOXrSE  OP  REPHE8KHTAT1VE8 

Monday,  April  25,  1983 
•  Mi.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Baltimore  Sim  in  its  March  27  edition, 
had    an    interesting    article    entitled 
"Ethics  Code  Becoming  Standard  for 
Business,"  and  I  think  it  Is  worthy  of 
repeating      in      the      Congressional 
Rbcoso  because  it  points  out  the  ad- 
vances that  have  been  made  In  the 
field  of  ethics  In  recent  years  and  par- 
ticularly in  business.  Like  all  other 
things  which  represent  advances  In 
human  behavior,  this  advancement  is 
indeed  the  result  of  dedicated  Ameri- 
cans who  set  out  to  make  a  better  situ- 
ation and  are  achieving  It.  The  article 
reads  as  follows: 
[From  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Mar.  37. 19831 
Ethics  Codes  Bkomimg  Stahsabd  for 
Bosnnss 
(By  Brian  Sullam) 
When  McCormick  &  Co.'s  senior  execu- 
tives decided  last  year  to  ask  aU  Its  manage- 
ment officials  to  sign  an  annual  ethics  sUte- 
ment,  the  Baltimore  seasoning  and  specialty 
food  company  Joined  a  large  number  of 
American  firms  that  already  have  Instituted 
codes  of  ethics.  ,     ^ 

"Most  of  the  Fortune  500  companies  have 
such  codes  or  poUcles  In  effect."  said  Henry 
W.  Tulloch,  executive  director  of  the  Center 
for  the  Study  of  AppUed  Ethics  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia.  "We  have  heard  of  a  lot 
of  companies  adopting  ethics  codes,  but  we 
have  yet  to  hear  of  one  who  dropped  It." 

A  1979  survey  by  the  Ethics  Resource 
Center,  of  Washington,  revealed  that  nearly 
three-fourths  of  aU  companies  have  written 
codes  of  ethics  for  their  management,  offi- 
cials, and  that  nearly  half  of  those  had  been 
developed  since  1975. 

Until  recently,  ethics  was  not  a  pressing 
topic  for  senior  management. 

It  was  only  after  the  revelations  In  the 
mid-1970s  that  many  executives  of  Ameri- 
can's largest  corporations  knowingly  made 
Illegal  campaign  contributions  to  President 
Richard  M.  Nixon's  1973  reelection  effort 
and  the  disclosures  that  many  of  the  same 
companies  were  bribing  foreign  officials 
that  corporate  America  began  to  think  seri- 
ously about  business  ethics. 

Companies  were  worried  not  only  about 
their  tarnished  Images,  but  also  that  the 
federal  government  might  increase  its  regu- 
lation of  business. 

Nor  were  the  nation's  businessmen  trou- 
bled only  by  the  well-publicized  cases. 
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A  IMl  report  by  the  Center  for  the  Study 
of  Applied  Ethics  pointed  to  a  staggering 
amount  of  whlteHXiUar  crime  in  the  United 
States. 

The  report  quoted  Congress'  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  as  estimating  that  crimes 
like  embeslement.  bribery,  stock  manipula- 
tioD  and  antitrust  violations  cost  Americans 
about  tH  billion  a  year.  10  times  the  losses 
from  robbery,  burglary  and  larceny. 

"To  the  extent  that  various  institutions  in 
our  nation  have  failed  to  earn  and  keep  the 
trust  of  the  public,  we  have  created  regula- 
tions that  are  designed  to  serve  in  place  of 
this  trust,"  said  Robert  Krikorian,  chairman 
and  chief  executive  of  Rexnord.  Inc.,  in  a 
speech  last  fall. 

"I  firmly  believe  that  regulations  has  oc- 
curred because  the  public  has  perceived  a 
need  that  was  not  being  met  and  turned  to 
government  for  help." 

Corporate  officials  concede  that  it  is  clear- 
ly in  their  self-interest  to  develop  codes  of 
ethics  rather  than  have  the  government 
impose  standards  of  conduct. 

"As  much  as  it  bothers  me  to  say  it,  the 
behavior  of  some  business  people  invites 
government  to  subject  us  all  to  heavy- 
banded  regulation."  Mr.  Krikorian  said. 
"I'm  de^ly  troubled  when  I  read  or  learn  of 
shoddy  or  unsafe  products,  of  arrogant  dis- 
regard for  the  public  interest,  of  price- 
fixing,  bribery  and  other  violations  of  the 
tow." 

In  the  case  of  McCormlck.  the  company 
wanted  to  ensure  that  there  would  be  no 
repetition  of  the  embarrassing  disclosure 
that  the  company's  Grocery  Products  Divi- 
sion Inflated  its  sales  and  earnings,  which 
ultimately  required  the  company  to  restate 
its  earnings  between  1977  and  1981. 

Harry  K.  Wells.  McCormlck's  chairman, 
told  stockholders  at  the  company's  annual 
meeting,  "We  are  proud  of  our  tradition  of 
forthright  reporting  and  ethical  business 
conduct,  and  these  nuUters  do  reflect  well 
on  that  record.  We  have  instituted  addition- 
al control  measures  and  are  dedicated  to 
taking  every  action  necessary  to  assure  that 
problems  of  these  sort  wiU  not  occur  again." 

Many  corporate  codes  of  ethics  clearly 
state  that  the  company  will  cooperate  with 
federal  and  state  law  enforcement  agencies 
in  the  event  of  criminal  violations. 

Despite  companies  apparent  concern  that 
their  enu>loyees  obey  the  law,  a  1980  survey 
by  the  Ethics  Resource  Center  revealed  that 
only  7  percent  of  them  saw  the  ethics  code 
providing  them  with  legal  protection  should 
an  employee  commit  a  violation. 

Most  of  the  respondents  present  felt  the 
benefits  of  the  codes  were  to  increase  em- 
ployees' pride  and  loyalty  (74  percent)  and 
public  good  will  (66  percent).  In  addition,  66 
percent  felt  codes  of  ethics  would  reduce 
employee  theft. 

Most  senior  executives  will  say  they  have 
codes  of  ethics  in  order  to  prevent  employee 
corruption,  but  Oary  Edwards,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Ethics  Resource  Center,  noted 
that  many  of  the  codes  also  have  been  used 
to  state  a  company's  values. 

"We  have  seen  this  need  develop  particu- 
larly in  conglomerates  that  have  profit  cen- 
ters spread  all  over  the  country  and  the 
world,"  he  said.  "These  statements  provide 
a  philosophical  coherence  for  managers  who 
do  not  have  daily  face-to-face  contact  with 
senior  management." 

He  noted  that  Borg-Wamer  Corporation, 
a  Chicago  manufacturer,  recently  issued  a 
statement  of  principles  outlining  the  pur- 
pose of  the  company  and  the  Iclnd  of  busi- 
ness behavior  it  expects  from  its  manage- 
ment. 
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Daniel  McElwreath,  manager  of  training 
and  development  for  Allied  Corporation, 
said  his  company's  program  was  designed  to 
let  its  managers  know  the  company  has  an 
ethical  concern. 

"Our  presimiptlon  is  that  people  want  to 
do  the  right  thing,"  Mr.  McElwreath  said. 
"Often  they  are  confronted  with  maldng  a 
choice  between  two  'right'  decisions.  For  ex- 
amine, do  this  and  satisfy  the  customer  or 
do  this  and  satisfy  the  company." 

He  said  Allied  wants  to  let  its  people  know 
that  they  can  discuss  these  kinds  of  consid- 
erations comfortably  with  other  employees. 
"We  want  people  to  recognize  the  ethical  di- 
mensions of  business  decision,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Tulloch  noted  that  these  "values"  are 
important,  particularly  when  a  company  is 
putting  pressure  on  its  managers  to  Improve 
their  quarterly  earnings  performance. 

Hyman  Krieger,  a  staff  member  at  the 
Ethics  Resource  Center,  said  such  Imperson- 
al techniques  as  management  by  objective 
"put  a  great  deal  of  countervailing  pres- 
sure" on  line  managers  to  focus  only  on  per- 
formance. 

"It  is  not  just  a  matter  of  getting  It  done, 
but  how  you  get  It  done,"  Mr.  Tulloch  said, 
adding  that  how  something  is  done  can  also 
affect  profits. 

As  an  example,  he  cited  the  case  of  a  Gen- 
eral Motors  assembly  plant  where  the  man- 
agers gradually  in>7reased  the  speed  of  the 
assembly  line  over  a  long  period  of  time 
without  telling  anyone. 

Output  at  the  plant  increased,  but  gradu- 
ally the  employees  noticed  they  could  not 
keep  up  with  the  line.  They  filed  a  griev- 
ance and  eventually  won  a  multimillion- 
dollar  settlement  for  back  pay. 

"It  is  not  enough  to  have  your  employees 
sign  an  ethics  statement,"  said  Mr.  Edwards. 
"Companies  have  to  create  a  climate  that 
moves  them  beyond  the  bare  minimum  of 
obeying  the  law." 

He  noted  that  most  tough  ethical  ques- 
tions are  "ambiguous  and  difficult."  and 
that  the  organization  ultimately  can't 
straitjacket  the  decision-making  powers  of 
its  managers. 

Allied  Corporation's  three-day  seminars 
for  its  managers  center  on  cases  that  the 
employees  themselves  develop,  as  well  as 
other  well-known  cases. 

"They  might  involve  questions  like  'When 
should  I  let  the  employees  know  we  are 
going  to  shut  this  plant  down,' "  Mr.  McElw- 
reath said.  "Or  'Should  I  promote  the  loyal 
employee  who  has  been  here  for  30  years  or 
the  newcomer  who  appears  to  have  a  lot  of 
potential.' " 

Rexnord  has  developed  a  videotape  pres- 
entation for  its  employees  that  Includes  a 
segment  in  which  the  company's  general 
counsel  discusses  the  devastating  impact 
that  a  trial  for  a  white-collar  crime  can  have 
on  a  person's  career  and  personal  life. 

Merely  imposing  codes  of  ethics  on  em- 
ployees does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the 
company's  employees  will  adhere  to  its 
terms. 

"There  has  to  be  an  indication  that  the 
top  management  is  Interested  In  it,"  Mr. 
Tulloch  noted.  "If  it  Is  Just  another  piece  of 
paper  to  sign.  It  could  very  well  end  up  in 
the  wastepaper  basket." 

Mr.  Edwards,  of  the  Ethics  Resource 
Center,  pointed  to  the  need  to  ensure  that 
an  ethics  program  will  take  root  in  a  compa- 
ny given  the  continual  management  turnov- 
er. 

"Tou  have  to  have  structural  mechanisms 
to  ensiue  that  the  Impact  will  continue 
beyond  any  change  in  leadership,"  he  said. 
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Mr.  Krikorian,  of  Rexnord.  said  his  com- 
pany has  told  its  employees  to  "walk  away 
from  business  if  it  means  doing  anything 
unethical  or  illegal." 

"Operating  ethically  makes  it  easier  to  do 
business."  he  said.  "For  that  matter,  it  re- 
sults in  more  business.  People  want  to  buy 
from  ethical  companies."* 


URGE  IMMEDIATE  ACTION  ON 
BEHALF  OF  lOSIF  BEGUN 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

or  ILLIMOIS 
in  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESEHTATXTES 

Monday.  April  25. 1983 

•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  urge  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  join  me  in 
sending  letters  to  Soviet  Ambassador 
Dobrynin  and  to  Party  Secretary 
Andropov  to  immediately  release  Dr. 
losif  Begun. 

On  November  6,  1982,  losif  Begun 
was  arrested  for  the  third  time  since 
he  first  applied  for  permission  to  emi- 
grate from  the  Soviet  Union  to  Israel 
12  years  ago.  Begim  has  been  formally 
charged  under  Soviet  code  70,  acciised 
of  anti-Soviet  agitation  and  propagan- 
da, a  charge  carrying  a  maximum  of  12 
years,  7  years  hard  labor  pliis  5  years 
internal  exile.  He  awaits  his  trial  date 
which  is  expected  to  be  within  the 
next  2  weeks.  Congressional  action 
must  be  taken  immediately. 

Dr.  Begun,  a  mathematician,  was 
bom  and  raised  in  Moscow.  He  lost  his 
Job  when  he  applied  to  emigrate  in 
1971  and  has  worked  at  numerous  un- 
skilled jobs  since  then.  He  has  been 
fired  from  each  Job  because  he  is  a 
Hebrew  teacher  in  his  spare  time  and 
has  given  private  lessons  to  Soviet 
Jews  who  wish  to  learn  the  Hebrew 
language. 

After  his  first  arrest,  he  endured  2 
years  in  Siberian  exile.  As  soon  as  the 
retiuned  to  Moscow,  he  was  rearrested 
and  sentenced  to  internal  exile  for  3 
years.  He  served  this  second  sentence, 
and  after  finding  a  Job  as  a  fireman  in 
Stninlno.  he  was  again  arrested  last 
November  for  teaching  Hebrew.  At  51 
years  of  age.  a  12-year  sentence  of 
hard  labor  could  end  Dr.  Begun's  life, 
certainly  any  chance  of  ever  escaping 
the  Soviet  system.  Dr.  Begun  has 
become  a  symbol  of  the  fight  for  basic 
freedoms  in  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  im- 
perative that  we  Join  together  to  show 
our  commitment  to  his  cause. 

It  is  clear  that  loslf  Begun  is  being 
persecuted  for  one  reason  only— he  is  a 
Jew  dedicated  to  maintaining  his  reli- 
gious and  cultural  identity  and  help- 
ing others  who  wish  to  do  so.  The  seri- 
ous crisis  in  Soviet  Jewish  emigration 
has  been  compounded  by  increasing 
restrictions  on  any  kind  of  Jewish  cul- 
tural activity,  including  Jewish  litera- 
ture, and  prohibiting  the  manufacture 
or  import  of  religious  items  for  holi- 


day observances.  losif  Begim's  treat- 
ment is  an  example  of  this  anti-Semit- 
ic campaign. 

We  believe  that  if  enough  pressure  is 
placed  on  the  Soviet  (rfficials  before 
Begim's  trial  we  can  affect  his  sen- 
tence. However,  once  his  trial  begins 
all  hope  may  be  lost.  We  must  act  now. 

Recently,  the  Senate  sent  similar 
letters  with  98  signatures.  I  am  hope- 
f  til  that  at  least  in  this  Important  case 
we  can  have  all  435  Members  of  the 
Congress  Join  together  in  showing  our 
deep  concern  with  the  religious  perse- 
cution of  Dr.  losif  Begun. 

The  members  of  the  Congressional 
Human  Rights  Caucus  Join  me  in  call- 
ing upon  your  commitment  to  the 
principles  of  human  dignity  and  free- 
dom and  urge  you  to  Join  us  in  an 
effort  to  help  Dr.  losif  Begun.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

deed  against  another's.  Here  the  over- 
whelming aura  surrounding  us  is  that  good 
men  wUl  act  individually  and  together  in 
just  cause. 

This  ceremony  today  In  this  resting  place 
of  thoae  who  have  given  the  ultimate  gift  in 
the  cause  of  freedom  for  aU  men— is  testi- 
mony that: 

All  of  the  just  causes  which  have  brought 
these  brave  soldiers  to  rest  here  are 
common  causes  in  the  pursuit  of  justice  and 
freedom  for  mankind. 

Intolerance,  faactam,  totalltarianizm  in 
any  form  must  and  wiU  be  resisted. 

Freedom  is  a  hard  fought  cause  that  never 
ends.  _,^  , 

Private  King  and  his  comrades  are  vital 
roninders  to  all  of  us  that  the  cause  contin- 
ues. The  terrifying,  horrifying  holocaust 
must  not  be  allowed  to  recur.  We  must  be 
forever  vigilant  to  that.* 
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school's  835  students  wiU  participate. 
Then,  In  the  fall,  two  large  celebra- 
tions are  planned. 

Once  again,  I  would  like  to  salute 
the  West  Side  Christian  School  on  its 
100th  anniversary.* 


CRAZY  ASSUMPTIONS  AND  THE 
MX  MTSSUiE 


UNDER  SECRETARY  OF  THE 
ARMY  AMBROSE  ON  THE  HOL- 
OCAUST   

HON.TOMLANTOS 

OPCALOrOBHIA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESEHTATIVES 

Monday.  April  25,  1983 
*  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  AprU 
13.  1983.  Under  Secretary  of  the  Army 
James  R.  Ambrose,  representing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  gave  remarks 
at  the  American  Gathering  of  Jewish 
Holocaust  Survivors  Wreath  Laying 
Ceremony  at  Arlington  National  Ce- 
metary.  The  grave  of  Army  PPC. 
James  J.  King  who  died  in  the  Nor- 
mandy Invasion,  was  selected  by  the 
U.S.  Holocaust  Memorial  Council  to 
receive  the  wreath  to  symbolically 
honor  all  American  soldiers  who  gave 
their  lives  in  the  effort  to  defeat 
Nazism.  B4r.  Ambrose's  remarks  at  the 
commemoration  remind  us  all  of  our 
responsibilities  to  the  cause  of  free- 
dom: 

Rbmabks  op  Mr.  Ambhose 
We  stand  before  the  graveslte  of  Private 
First  class  James  J.  King,  an  American  sol- 
dier killed  during  the  Invasion  of  Normandy. 
Private  King  was  chosen  at  random  to  rep- 
resent the  thousands  who  died  at  the  start 
of  the  assault  to  wrest  Europe  from  the 
Nazi  Tyranny. 

We  are  moved  to  commemorate  this  event 
this  week  because  it  was  also  the  beginning 
of  the  downfall  of  the  perpertrators  of  the 
Jewish  holocaust. 

Tragically,  our  Army  of  Private  King  and 
his  comrades  were  not  In  time  to  rescue  the 
millions  already  consumed  in  that  holo- 
caust. ^  , 
But  it  is  the  nature  of  Americans— their 
origins,  their  way  of  life,  and  their  Institu- 
tions—to reject  uncompromisingly  the  atti- 
tudes and  offensive  conduct  which  gave  rise 
to  that  terrible  tragedy  within  a  tragedy. 

We  demonstrated  that  by  arming  and 
marching  against  the  Nazi  hordes  to  free 
Europe. 

Here,  as  the  mute  markers  In  this  ceme- 
tery solemnly  testify,  there  is  testimony 
that  man  has  courage— alone  and  together. 
Here  there  is  no  need  to  compare  one  man's 


WEST  SIDE  CHRISTIAN  SCHOOL 

HON.  HAROLD  S.  SAWYER 

opmcRiaAH 

ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKFRESEHTATtVES 

Monday.  AprU  25,  1983 
*  Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  recognize  an  outstanding 
educational  institution  in  my  district, 
the  West  Side  Christian  School  of 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  This  school,  be- 
lieved to  be  the  fotirth  oldest  Chris- 
tian school  in  the  country,  is  celebrat- 
ing Its  100th  year  of  operation  this 
year.  The  school  has  a  distinguished 
history  of  fine  education  and  dedica- 
tion to  the  teaching  of  Christian  prin- 
ciples. 

In  1882.  the  leaders  of  the  Alpine 
Avenue  Christian  Reformed  Church 
urged  the  congregation  to  open  a 
school  to  serve  the  educational  needs 
of  the  children.  To  that  end,  a  one 
room  schoolhouse  known  simply  as 
the  Dutch  school  was  opened  in  1883. 
Just  1  year  later  at  a  special  congrega- 
tional meeting,  it  was  decided  that  a 
larger  structure  would  be  needed  to  ac- 
commodate all  the '  students.  As  a 
newsletter  of  the  time  stated:  'and  to 
assure  that  it  would  be  done,  the  good 
people  voted  to  set  aside  $100  to  $150 
Just  for  that  purpose!" 

Since  that  time  the  physical  place- 
ment and  buildings  of  the  school  have 
altered  dramatically  to  fit  the  expand- 
ing needs  of  the  students.  Presently 
there  are  two  separate  buildings  hous- 
ing the  kindergarten  through  middle- 
school  classes,  with  an  addition  now 
being  constructed  to  furnish  an  addi- 
tional eight  classrooms. 

One  of  the  most  unique  features  of 
the  school  is  that  it  provides  this  high 
quality  of  education  without  govern- 
ment assistance.  A  committee  con- 
ducts a  fund  raiser  each  year,  and 
those  funds  combined  with  tuition 
cover  the  costs  of  running  the  school. 
To  celebrate  this  centennial  occa- 
sion. West  Side  is  publishing  a  history 
in  the  form  of  a  large  yearbook.  In  ad- 
dition there  will  be  a  school-wide  pag- 
eant in  May,  in  which  everyone  of  the 


HON.  ROBERT  G.  TORRICELU 

opmw  jmaxT 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESEWTAxivES 

Monday.  April  25.  1983 
*  Mr.  TORRICELU.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  17.  1983,  there  appeared  In  the 
Opinion  section  of  the  Washington 
Post    a    piece    by    Associate    Editor 
Robert    Elaiser    entitled     "Crazy    As- 
sumptions and  the  MX."  Mr.  Kaiser's 
essay    cogently    describes    the    crazy 
quilt  history  of  the  MX  and  its  pro- 
gression of  basing  modes.  He  astutely 
analyzes  the  folly  of  the  weapon  and 
its  search  for  a  home.  With  the  recent 
release  of  the  Presidential  Commis- 
sion's report  on  the  B£X  and  its  recom- 
mendation for  placing  the  missile  in 
hardened  sUos,  I  think  it  is  important 
that  we  in  the  Congress  look  closely  at 
the  practicality  of  the  MX  and  its 
latest  basing  mode.  For  this  reason,  I 
commend  Mr.  Kaiser's  piece  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

Crazy  Assumptiohs  ahd  the  MX— How 
Wnx  Wi  ExPLAW  This  Nxrrnwxss  to  Oom 
Qhahdchildhxm? 

(By  Robert  G.  Kaiser) 
A  concerned  citizen  would  be  forgiven  for 
wondering  what  the  heU  is  going  on  with 
the  BCX  missUe.  We  seem  to  have  been  bat- 
ting it  around  for  years  without  any  resolu- 
tion. Now— Is  this  possible?  —a  definlUve  de- 
cision seems  near.  Either  we  are  about  to 
get  the  biggest  mlssUe  we've  ever  built— a 
mlasUe  that  wlU  carry  10  individually  target- 
able  hydrogen  bombs  up  to  8.000  miles  with 
pinpoint  accuracy— or  we're  going  to  give  up 

on  it. 

The  Odyssey  of  the  MX  is  a  mind-numbing 
tale,  and  a  lot  of  Americans  must  have 
tuned  out  many  chapters  ago.  But  the  effort 
to  keep  up  Is  rewarding,  for  by  now  this 
amounte  to  a  fundamental  lesson  In  the  bi- 
zarre relationship  between  the  United 
SUtes  and  modem  superweapons.  The  saga 
of  the  MX  produces  Insighte,  even  if  it  falls 
to  produce  a  more  secxire  America. 

It  is  important  to  realize  at  the  outset 
that  different  pUyers  in  the  MX  drama  look 
at  the  problem  in  very  different  ways.  No 
one  can  understand  this  debate  without 
knowing  something  about  the  participants' 
predUectlons.  As  sociologist  Ix)uU  Wlrth 
once  wrote,  the  most  Important  thing  you 
need  to  know  about  a  man  is  what  he  takes 

for  granted.  

The  Air  Force  has  long  seen  MX  as  a  logi- 
cal Improvement  In  Its  arsenal— a  supermla- 
sUe  that  gives  the  United  States  a  capability 
that  only  the  Soviet  now  have. 

Since  the  1950s  the  Air  Force  has  tried  to 
get  as  close  as  It  can  to  a  "first  strike  capa- 
bility—which  means  the  apparent  ability  to 
launch  a  first  strike  that  would  so  debUlUte 
the  Russians  that  they  would  be  too  Intimi- 
dated even  to  try  to  respond.  The  Air  Force 
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wants  rockets  with  greater  accuracy,  so  the 
Soviet  will  feel  that  even  their  most  protect- 
ed ("hardened")  targets  would  be  at  risk  in 
a  war.  PredlcUble  Air  Force  interest  in  a 
new  model  missile  has  kept  the  MX  alive  for 
years. 

President  Reagan  and  his  allies  are  inter- 
ested in  the  MX  less  for  specific  military 
purposes  than  for  the  impression  it  would 
make  as  part  of  a  concerted  buildup  of  U.S. 
military  power.  Politicians  assume  that  nu- 
clear weapons  will  never  be  used,  but  that 
they  have  to  be  acquired  to  preserve  peace. 
Reagan  is  a  master  of  symbolism,  and  he 
clearly  appreciates  the  symbolic  significance 
of  this  missile  monster.  It's  proof  that  the 
United  States  is  serious  about  matching 
Soviet  capabilities. 

On  the  other  hand,  Reagan  was  deter- 
mined not  to  use  the  MX  plan  that  Jimmy 
Carter  came  up  with— apparenUy  just  be- 
cause it  was  Carter's. 

Others  who  support  the  idea  of  buying  an 
MX  don't  subscribe  to  Reagan's  view  that 
the  United  States  has  fallen  dangerously 
behind  the  Russians,  but  do  agree  on  the 
importance  of  symbols  in  the  arms  race. 
This  view  was  clearly  stated  by  Uoyd  N. 
Cutler,  a  'counselor"  to  President  Reagan's 
MX  commission  and  former  legal  counsel  to 
President  Carter. 

"You've  got  to  do  lomethinft'  to  improve 
the  U.S.  arsenal  in  response  to  the  Soviet 
buildup.  Cutler  said  In  an  interview.  Aban- 
doning MX  now  'is  Just  an  irresolute  thing 
to  do,"  and  would  send  exactly  the  wrong 
signal  about  American  resolve  to  Moscow 
and  to  our  allies. 

Among  the  opponents  of  MX  there  are 
also  many  points  of  view.  Advocates  of  a  bi- 
lateral nuclear  freeze  argue  that  America 
does  not  need  any  new  weapons,  provided 
the  Soviets  stop  acquiring  new  ones.  Others 
will  argue  that  new  weapons  programs  now 
in  view— particularly  the  "Stealth"  bomber 
that  is  supposed  to  be  nearly  Invisible  to 
Soviet  radar,  and  an  advanced  submarine 
missile  caUed  Trident  n  that  will  be  about 
as  accurate  and  powerful  as  the  MX— are 
more  than  adequate  to  impress  the  Soviets 
and  counter  their  buildup.  Still  others  will 
argue  that  the  latest  idea  for  basing  MXs— 
putting  them  in  the  existing  silos  buJlt  for 
Mlnuteman  intercontinental  missiles  in  the 
1960b— is  so  wrongbeaded  that  the  missile 
isn't  worth  the  $15  billion  to  (20  billion  it 
will  cost. 

But  behind  these  many  points  of  view  is 
one  basic  question:  How  can  we  best  pre- 
serve nuclear  peace  while  protecting  Ameri- 
can Interests? 

The  back-and-forth  about  symbolism,  na- 
tional wHl  and  so  on  only  obscures  the  heart 
of  the  matter,  which  is  "deterrence."  Deter- 
rence is  a  simple  Idea:  It  means  the  ability 
to  convince  the  other  guy  that  launching  a 
nuclear  attack  would  be  suicidal. 

The  Soviets  are  deterred  from  attacking 
us  because  they  know  for  certain  that  if 
they  did,  their  own  country  would  be  de- 
stroyed. 

The  push  for  an  MX  missile  has  always 
been  Justified  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
enhance  deterrence.  But  does  deterrence 
need  enhancing?  Are  we  in  any  danger  that 
the  Russians  might  conclude  that  they 
could  attack— or  threaten  to— without  risk- 
ing the  survival  of  the  Soviet  Union? 

Comes  now  the  famous  "window  of  vul- 
nerability." Future  historians  will  marvel  at 
this  one.  After  knocking  around  in  strategic 
Journals  for  years,  it  came  Into  prominence 
in  the  late  'TOs,  promoted  by  hardliners  who 
were   looking   for   arguments   against   the 
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SALT  n  treaty  negotiated  by  Jimmy  Carter. 
According  to  the  drafty-wlndow  theory, 
when  the  Soviets  deployed  enough  accurate 
warheads  on  their  best  land-based  missiles 
to  be  able  to  target  at  least  two  of  them 
against  every  American  rocket  that  sits  in 
silos  in  the  Midwest  and  West  (that  is. 
about  one  fourth  of  America's  total  arse- 
nal), the  United  SUtes  would  become  vul- 
nerable to  a  lightening  Soviet  attack  that 
could  wipe  out  those  American  ICBMs. 
After  such  an  attack,  the  American  presi- 
dent would  face  a  horrible  dilemma:  to 
strike  back,  knowing  this  would  then  bring  a 
follow-up  Soviet  attack  on  all  American 
cities,  or  to  cry  unde. 

Think  about  that  for  a  moment.  The 
drafty-window  crowd  was  arguing  that  an 
American  president  would  accept  an  attack 
of  at  least  2,000  hydrogen  bombs  on  U.S. 
territory  and  respond  by  crying  uncle,  even 
though  he  retained  three-fourths  of  the 
American  nuclear  arsenal— enough  weapons 
on  bombers  and  submarines  to  reduce  the 
Soviet  Union  to  radiant  rubble.  They  were 
also  arguing  that  some  Soviet  leadership 
would  risk  the  survival  of  the  U.S.8.R.  on 
the  calculation  that  this  is  what  would 
happen. 

The  theory  of  the  window  of  vulnerability 
had  more  wrong  with  it  than  that.  It  also 
assumed  that  the  Soviets  would  risk  their 
country's  survival  on  an  attack  that  had 
never  been— could  never  be— practiced,  and 
that  would  require  the  most  stunning  tech- 
nological coordination  and  the  perfect  per- 
formance of  hundreds  of  Soviet  missiles.  As 
former  Secretary  of  Defense  James  Schles- 
Inger— another  counselor  to  the  MX  com- 
mission—put it  last  week,  "The  Soviets  ^ 
never  have  a  high  degree  of  confidence" 
that  such  an  attack  would  work.  Never. 

But  the  window  of  vulnerability  had  a 
wonderful  quality  for  the  strategic  thinkers. 
It  was  "theoretically  possible,"  and  for 
those  who  accept  the  responsibility  for  pre- 
serving America  against  all  nuclear  dangers, 
no  matter  how  far-fetched,  that's  cause 
enough  for  concern.  Moreover,  this  theoreti- 
cal Soviet  advantage  created  the  appear- 
ance—the "perception,"  to  use  the  strate- 
gists' favorite  word— that  the  United  States 
might  be  at  a  disadvantage.  In  some  future, 
unspecified  crisis,  the  Soviets  might  exploit 
this  appearance  to  "blackmail"  the  United 
States.  (Here  again  you  need  an  American 
president  who  will  cry  uncle— who  will  suc- 
cumb to  blackmaU  even  though  he  retains  a 
devastating  retaliatory  arsenal.) 

Anyhow,  the  window  of  vulnerability 
became  the  issue  of  "Mlnuteman  vulnerabil- 
ity." Mlnuteman  is  the  soUd-fueled  intercon- 
tinental missile  that  we  began  deploying  In 
the  '608.  It's  a  formidable  weapon,  and  we 
now  have  1,000  of  them.  But  if  it  was  theo- 
retically becoming  "vulnerable,"  it  could  no 
longer  be  relied  upon.  This  became  the  main 
rationale  for  the  MX. 

The  rationale  depended  not  on  the  missile 
itself,  but  on  where  it  was  put— on  its 
'"basing  mode."  Many  Air  Force  officers 
reaUy  Just  wanted  the  MX  for  its  destruc- 
tive power,  and  particularly  for  its  abUity  to 
destroy  Soviet  missiles  Inside  their  silos,  but 
the  politicians  needed  to  be  able  to  claim  It 
was  invulnerable  to  justify  spending  billions 
on  MX.  So  the  idea  was  to  find  a  way  to 
hide  it  from  the  Russians.  The  Pentagon 
came  up  with  dozens  of  ideas  for  hiding  it- 
underground  trenches,  airplanes,  racetracks, 
dense  packs  and  so  on.  Unfortunately,  none 
could  pass  both  political  and  technological 
muster. 

Comes  now  the  latest  Reagan  commission, 
blue-ribbon  panel  formed  to  save  the  MX 
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after  Congress  voted  against  the  administra- 
tion's last  basing  idea,  the  dense  pack  de- 
ployment (lots  of  missiles  clustered  doae  to- 
gether so  that  attacking  Soviet  miaalles 
would  destroy  each  other,  not  our  MXs). 

The  Important  fact,  apparently  undis- 
puted by  any  parUdpant.  la  that  the  com- 
mission was  formed  to  save  the  BCX.  Conver- 
sations with  several  commission  members 
and  counselors  confirm  that  the  group 
began  its  work  with  a  common  sense  that  it 
had  to  find  a  new.  politically  acceptable  ra- 
tionale for  the  weapon. 

Why?  Because  members  of  the  commis- 
sion shared  the  assumption  that  it  would  be 
politically  and  dlplomaticaUy  disastrous  to 
abandon  the  MX  at  this  late  stage,  after 
spending  |5  billion  on  it  and  talking  about  it 
for  so  long. 

Harold  Brown,  Jimmy  Carter's  secretary 
of  defense  and  a  counselor  to  the  commis- 
sion, put  it  with  great  clarity  (and  not  a 
little  absurdity)  last  week.  If  the  United 
States  fails  to  deploy  the  MX.  Brown  said, 
"it  would  be  the  first  nuclear  strategic 
defeat  for  any  country  since  World  War  n." 
Thus  has  symbolic  poUtics  assumed  gargan- 
tuan proportions  in  this  debate.  Tou  almost 
expect  to  hear  Heiu*y  EUssinger  explain 
again  why  we  must  keep  investing  in  the 
Vietnam  war,  since  we've  put  so  much  into 
it  already. 

Starting  with  that  perception  of  a  symbol- 
ic imperative,  the  commission  set  about  re- 
rationalizing  MX.  It  recommended  putting 
100  MXs  into  existing  sUos  now  filled  with 
older  Mlnutemen  missiles.  It  recommended 
redirecting  the  entire  course  of  arms  control 
negotiations  in  a  way  that  would  undermine 
the  SALT  II  treaty  and  President  Reagan's 
initial  position  in  the  current  negotiations. 
It  recommended  constructing  a  new,  mobUe 
missile  that  could  scurry  around  the  coun- 
try side,  thus  confounding  Soviet  targeters. 

It  is  understandable  that  men  like  Harold 
Brown  and  Qen.  Brent  Scowcroft,  chairmaa 
of  the  MX  commission,  believe  that  it  is 
now  too  late— for  symbolic  political  rea- 
sons—to abandon  the  MX.  It  is  understand- 
able that  others  wiU  agree,  perhaps  even  in- 
cluding a  majority  in  Congress.  Those  who 
do  agree  will  find  the  commission's  report 
just  what  the  doctor  ordered. 

But  there  is  certainly  another  way  of 
looking  at  it.  If  the  commission's  report  suc- 
ceeds as  a  political  document,  it  flunks  as  a 
piece  of  analysis.  Judged  on  its  internal 
merits,  it  turns  out  as  it  probably  had  to,  as 
a  plausible  fraud. 

The  Scowcroft  commission  dedded,  merd- 
fully,  to  bury  the  window  of  vulnerability- 
It  had  to,  in  order  to  recommend  putting  100 
MXs  into  those  theoretically  vulnerable 
Mlnuteman  silos  in  Montana  and  North 
Dakota.  You  can't  recommend  spending  $15 
billion  on  a  turkey.  So  the  report  contains 
some  good  analysis  explaining  why  the  Sovi- 
ets won't  try  a  sneak  attack  on  all  our  land- 
based  forces. 

But  wait.  The  commission  also  resurrects 
the  theory  of  vulnerability  to  Justify  the 
construction  of  new  "midgetman"  missile,  a 
smallish  rocket  that  could  be  transported 
about  on  a  blast-reslstent  truck  of  some 
kind  so  the  Russians  couldn't  target  it.  This 
would  "permit  flexibility  in  basing  for 
better  long-term  survivability." 

Members  of  the  Commission  apparently 
realized  there's  a  contradiction  here,  so  they 
threw  in  another  argument  for  the  midget- 
man— it  would  be  useful  in  case  the  Soviets 
figure  out  how  to  locate  and  attack  our  mis- 
sile submarines  at  sea,  which  are  the  really 
Invulnerable  part  of  our  forces.  Is  this  re- 


motely likely?  No.  but  it  is  theoretlcaUy  pos- 
sible. Remember  that  one? 

You  might  notice  that  neither  of  these  ar- 
guments in  favor  of  midgetman  offers  any 
support  whatsoever  for  deploying  MXs  in 
Mlnuteman  silos,  which  is  the  commission's 
main  recommendation.  You  may  notice 
that,  but  the  commission  apparently  didn't. 
The  commission  also  says  it  would  be  de- 
sirable to  have  a  mobile  little  missile  "to 
reduce  target  value."  This  strategists'  lingo 
means  it  would  t>e  desirable  not  to  put  so 
many  eggs  in  one  basket  that  in  a  crtris,  the 
Russians  might  be  unable  to  resist  the 
temptation  to  attack  a  Juicy  basket.  A  lot  of 
little  rockeU  carrying  one  warhead  each 
offer  a  less  appealing  target  than  a  few 
giant  ones  each  carrying  10  bombs. 

Good  thinking.  But  the  Commission  sus- 
pended it  l>efore  coming  to  its  recommenda- 
tion to  put  MXs  into  Mlnuteman  silos. 
That's  because  MXs  in  Mlnuteman  silos  are 
the  juiciest  individual  targets  the  United 
States  has  ever  offered  to  Soviet  missUe 
marksmen.  (The  commission  may  have  felt 
that  the  U.S.  should  offer  the  Sonets  both 
high-  and  low- value  targets,  of  course.) 

This  matter  of  creating  irresistible  targets 
worries  a  lot  of  experts,  induding  some  Air 
Force  commanders.  Their  concern  is  that 
the  existence  of  juicy  targets  in  vulnerable 
holes  would  tend  to  put  more  of  a  hair-trig- 
ger on  both  nations'  arsenals. 

A  reporter  asked  Scowcroft  and  his  col- 
leagues about  this  at  their  press  conference 
last  week.  Here,  according  to  the  transcript, 
is  how  they  answered: 

General  Scowchopt.  "I  don't  know— Jim, 
why  don't  you  comment  on  that." 

Jamxs  Woolsky   (undersecretary   of  the 
Navy  in  the  Carter  administration).  "Let 
Jim— " 
Jamss  ScHLEsnfGKH.  ""You  Wanted  that—" 
WooLSZT.  ""Go  ahead,  go  ahead." 
ScHLisniGKR.  "All  yours." 
ScowcHorr.  "Trying  to  share  the  wealth 
here  [laughter]." 

At  which  point  Woolsey  Jumped  back  in 
and  changed  the  subject.  The  question  was 
never  answered. 

There  are  some  other  problems  with  the 
MX  commission's  reasoning.  It  blithely  de- 
clares, for  example,  that  deploying  100  MXs 
would  ""remove"  or  ""neutralize"  the  Soviet 
advantage  in  super  accurate  land-based  mis- 
sUes,  though  Moscow  would  still  have  five 
times  as  many  warheads  as  we  in  this  cate- 
gory. Questioned  about  this  assertion, 
James  Woolsey  backed  away  from  the  com- 
mission terminology.  "Redress"  would  be  a 
better  word  than  ""remove"  or  "neutralize," 
he  said.  WooLsey  was  the  principal  drafts- 
man of  the  report. 

Imagine  a  Soviet  leader's  reaction  to 
American  deployment  of  100  MXs.  Is  he 
likely  to  say,  "The  Americans  are  only  going 
to  let  us  have  a  5-to-l  advantage  in  super- 
missiles— we  can't  stand  for  it!"?  Fat  chance. 
It  seems  much  more  likely  that  the  Sovi- 
ets have  understood  from  the  beginning 
that  all  arguments  based  on  the  theory  of 
the  vulnerability  of  land-based  missiles  are 
silly.  Does  it  make  sense  that  the  Soviets 
would  keep  putting  so  much  money  and 
effort  into  that  part  of  their  missile  arsenal 
if  they  expected  that  the  Americans  could 
""neutralize"  it?  No,  the  Russians  under- 
stand better  than  we  do  that  no  sane  com- 
mander will  ever  voluntarily  risk  a  full-scale 
attack  In  the  hope  the  other  side  won't  re- 
taliate. 

The  line  of  reasoning  employed  by  the 
Scowcroft  commission  effectively  turns  over 
to  the  Kremlin  the  right  to  dedde  on  the 
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shape  and  size  of  American  nuclear  forces. 
The  commission  acknowledges  this,  albeit 
indirectly,  by  adopting  the  theory  that  we 
must  be  able  to  match  every  apparent 
dovlet  capability,  whether  or  not  that  capa- 
bility appears  to  have  genuine  utility  as  a 
deterrent  or  in  war. 

Here's  bow  the  commission  put  tt:  "If 
comparative  military  trends  were  to  point 
toward  their  [the  Soviets]  becoming  superi- 
or to  the  West  in  each  of  a  number  of  mili- 
tary areas,  they  might  consider  themselves 
able  to  raise  the  risks  in  a  crisis  in  a  manner 
that  could  not  be  matched." 

What  do  those  last  words  mean?  Gibber- 
ish. If  we  have  to  match  every  adversary's 
ability  to  increase  the  danger  of  a  crisis, 
then  we  have  totally  lost  control  over  our 
own  affairs.  The  real  aim  has  to  be  to  ac- 
quire enough  weapons  to  assure  that  deter- 
rence still  wortts.  Deterrence  is  all  that  will 
save  us  from  nuclear  war,  and  the  definition 
of  deterrence  cannot  change  every  time  the 
Russians  add  another  100  warheads. 

Well,  that  isn't  universally  accepted. 
James  Woolsey  thinks  that  "delays  in  de- 
ployment [of  new  wea[>ons  systems]  Indi- 
rectly weaken  your  deterrent  somewhat." 
We  have  to  keep  deploying  new  weapons.  Or 
only  a  continuing  arms  race  provides  safety. 
That  may  soimd  nutty,  but  it  has  actually 
been  the  governing  ethos  of  American 
policy  for  decades.  Is  it  finally  time  to  stop? 
Freeze  advocates  say  yes,  but  you  don't 
have  to  favor  a  freeze  to  reject  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Scowcroft  commission. 
There  are  plausible  alternatives  to  its  pro- 
gram of  MX  deployments,  midgetman  devel- 
opment and  a  whole  new  approach  to  nego- 
tiating with  the  Russians.  The  alternatives 
are  both  symbolic  and  tangible. 

Symbolically,  the  notion  that  we  have 
faUed  to  respond  to  the  Soviet  buildup  is 
largely  a  figment  of  the  American  imagina- 
tion. To  believe  that  we  have  done  nothing 
in  recent  years,  all  you  have  to  ignore  is  the 
Mark  12A  warhead  that  has  made  300  Mln- 
utemen almost  as  accurate  as  the  MX  will 
be;  the  new  cruise  missile  technology,  which 
promises  to  make  Soviet  territory  vulnera- 
ble to  bomber  attack  for  years  to  come;  the 
Bl  bomber  now  in  production  and  the 
radar-evading  Stealth  in  development;  the 
deployment  of  the  new  submarine-based  su- 
permlsslle  and  its  giant  launching  pad,  the 
Trident  I;  the  decision  to  deploy  new  mis- 
siles in  Europe  that  can  strike  Soviet  terri- 
tory; the  construction  of  three  new  nudear- 
powered  carriers  whose  fighter-bombers  can 
strike  Soviet  territory;  and  the  Trident  II 
missile  which  promises  to  give  the  United 
States  the  power  and  accuracy  of  the  MX 
by  the  end  of  this  decade. 

A  president  who  found  the  voice  to  boast 
of  all  those  accomplishments  instead  of 
publicly  declaring  American  inferiority 
could  reverse  the  symbolic  political  equation 
with  alacrity. 

More  tangibly,  there  is  a  perfectly  plausi- 
ble program  that  will  meet  any  conceivable 
Soviet  threat,  provide  inducements  for 
Soviet  negotiators,  and  protect  American 
vital  interests.  It  would  consist  of  preserving 
the  Mlnuteman  force  of  land-based  missiles 
(which  would  require  modernizing  them  as 
time  passes);  proceeding  with  development 
of  the  Trident  II  missUe  while  emphasizing 
to  the  Soviets  that  it  can  be  bought  off  with 
the  right  kind  of  arms  control  deal;  proceed- 
ing with  development  and  deployment  of 
Bis,  cruise  missiles  and  Stealth  bombers; 
and  perhaps  adopting  one  of  the  Scowcroft 
commission's  minor  proposals  by  investing 
now  in  development  of  a  new  mini-subma- 
rine that  could  carry  Trident  missUes. 
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AU  those  steps  are  expensive  and  would 
show  how  tough  we  are.  All  of  them  can  be 
justified  without  reverting  to  political 
mumbo- jumbo.* 


REV.  FREDERICK  G.  SAMPSON. 
PASTOR.  DETROIT'S  TABERNA- 
CLE  MISSIONARY  BAPTIST 
CHURCH 


^    HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OP  tacBiatn 

i 
TB  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSKRTATIVES 

Monday.  April  25, 1983 
•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr. 
Frederick  G.  Samiwon  Js  pastor  of  the 
Tabernacle  Missionary  Baptist  Church 
in  the  city  of  Detroit,  6ne  of  the  city's 
leading  congregations. '  He  grew  up  in 
Louisville,  Ky,.  where  his  father  was  a 
minister.  He  excelled  in  theological 
study,  earning  degrees  at  Howard  Uni- 
versity and  his  doctorate  in  divinity 
from  the  Virginia  Theological  Semi- 
nary. An  national  and  international 
scholar  and  lecturer  at  numerous  col- 
leges and  universities.  Dr.  Sampson  re- 
cently published  a  book  entitled,  "The 
Romance  of  Theology  in  the  Black  Ex- 
perience." 

Reverend  Sampson  exemplifies 
many  extraordinary  traits  of  intellect 
and  cliaracter.  He  is  devoted  to  his 
congregation,  the  community  in  which 
he  lives  and  works,  and  the  city  of  De- 
troit, where  he  serves  on  a  number  of 
boards  and  commissions.  He  is  down- 
to-earth  and  always  accessible.  He  also 
is  an  orator  of  the  first  rank.  But  even 
beyond  these  qualities,  I  consider  his 
greatest  strength  the  sense  of  mission 
and  commitment  he  has  brought  to 
his  church  in  applying  the  Gospel  to 
everyday  life  and  to  the  solution  of 
human  and  community  problems. 
Under  Ws  guidance  the  Tabernacle 
Missionary  Baptist  Church  has 
become  involved  in  every  pressing 
social  issue.  His  church  has  reached 
out  to  young  people  and  found  them 
work;  joined  with  community  groups 
to  Improve  the  quality  of  housing  and 
public  services;  and  has  come  to  the 
assistance  of  families  in  need. 

For  his  extraordinary  leadership  and 
service  in  the  community  and  the 
Nation,  the  Detroit  Branch  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Colored  Women's 
Clubs  will  honor  Dr.  Sampson  this 
Saturday,  April  30,  1983,  with  a  lunch- 
eon in  Detroit.  On  that  occasion,  a 
proclamation  of  commendation  will  be 
given  him,  a  copy  of  which  I  have  in- 
cluded in  this  statement.  I  am  also 
pleased  that  Reverend  Sampson  has 
been  chosen  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  to  serve 
as  a  guest  chaplain,  an  occasion  I  look 
forward  to  with  great  satisfaction.  I 
can  think  of  few  other  human  beings 
and  leaders  who  so  deserve  the  honors 
accorded  them. 
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Pboclamatioii  or  CotaoDiiMTioii 

WhercM  Dr.  Frederick  O.  Sampson. 
Paator  of  the  TKbemade  Mlaaioiiary  Baptist 
Church  located  in  Detroit.  Michigan,  is  one 
of  our  nation's  foremost  Baptist  Ministers, 
and 

Whereas  Dr.  Sampson  is  hlcfaly  respected 
by  his  peers  throughout  the  natlcm  and  the 
worid  for  his  devotl<m.  leadership,  and  intel- 
lectual achievements:  He  received  his  Doc- 
torate of  Ministry  and  Divinity  from  the 
Virginia  Theological  Seminary  and  a  Divini- 
ty Degree  from  Howard  Unlversltr.  And.  he 
recently  published  a  book  entitled.  "The 
Romance  of  Theology  in  the  Black  Experi- 
ence": And.  he  lectures  at  several  universi- 
ties and  colleges  annually,  and 

Whereas  Dr.  Sampson  has  given  of  him- 
self tirelessly  and  unstlntlngly  to  bring 
hope.  Justice,  equality,  and  peace  through 
his  active  leadership  In  the  Detroit  commu- 
nity, the  national  community,  and  the  Inter- 
natlonal  community:  He  Is  a  Past-President 
of  the  Detroit  Branch  of  the  NAACP:  And. 
a  member  of  the  State  of  Michigan  Civil 
Rights  Commission;  And,  he  serves  on  the 
Commission  for  the  International  Tear  of 
the  Child:  AiMt  he  serves  as  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  numerous  commu- 
nity organisations,  and 

Whereas  The  Current  Topic  Study  Club, 
the  Detroit  Branch  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Colored  Women's  Clubs,  has  con- 
vened this  limcheon  on  Saturday,  April  30, 
1983,  to  honor  Dr.  Sampson.  Therefore  be  it 

Re$olved  That  Dr.  Frederick  O.  Sampson 
be  awarded  this  Proclamation  of  Commen- 
dation in  recognition  of  his  extraordinary 
service  to  promote  Humanitarianism.  Peace 
and  Ooodwill  to  all  the  peoples  of  the 
world.* 


OUTSTANDINO  ATHLETIC 
ACHIEVEMENT 


HON.  KE  SKELTON 

or  MISSOURI 
nr  THE  HO0SS  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  25,  1983 

•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  that  a  young  man 
from  Lexington.  Mo.,  placed  second  in 
the  prestigious  Boston  Marathon.  His 
name  is  Ron  Tabb  who  is  married  to 
Mary  Decker  Tabb.  a  well  known  track 
star. 

I  know  the  Members  of  this  body 
Join  me  in  extending  congratulations 
on  this  outstanding  athletic  achieve- 
ment* 


A  SALUTE  TO  DR. 
PETIONI 


MURIEL 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or  mw  TORK 
nt  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRSSEHTATIVES 

Monday.  April  25,  1983 

•  Mr.  RANOEL  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  bring  to  your  at- 
tention a  resident  of  my  congressional 
district  who  was  named  citizen  of  the 
month  in  March  by  one  of  our  commu- 
nity newspapers,  the  Voice  in  the  Wil- 
derness. 
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The  resident.  Dr.  Muriel  Petioni.  re- 
ceived this  distinct  honor  for  the  valu- 
able contributions  she  has  made  to  the 
Harlem  community  over  the  past  33 
years  as  one  of  our  most  dedicated  and 
hard-working  physicians. 

In  addition  to  naming  her  citizen  of 
the  month,  the  Voice  in  the  Wilder- 
ness printed  a  feature  article  on  Dr. 
Petioni  in  their  March  1983  edition.  I 
Join  with  the  Voice  m  the  Wilderness 
in  saluting  Dr.  Petioni  and  would  like 
to  reprint  their  article  in  today's  Coh- 

GRESSIONAL  RECORD. 

The  text  follows: 

[From  the  Voice  in  the  WUdemess.  Mar. 

1983] 

CAxnia  roa  thb  Sick  A  **"i»m  o J>.  por  33 

Tears 

Dr.  Petioni  has  been  a  general  practition- 
er in  Harlem  for  thirty-three  years,  but  ever 
since  she  came  to  this  African-American 
capital  at  age  five,  an  immigrant  from  Trini- 
dad, she  lias  kept  a  finger  on  the  pulse  of 
life  here. 

Aa  a  chUd  she  was  in  touch  with  the  times 
through  her  father.  Dr.  Charles  Augustus 
Petioni.  who  was  one  of  the  early  U.N.I.A. 
activists,  a  close  adviser  to  Marcus  Garvey, 
and  acquainted  with  luminaries  of  the 
Harlem  Renaissance.  In  the  '308  he  picketed 
on  12Sth  Street  alongside  Adam  Clayton 
Powell.  Jr..  to  protest  the  whites-only  hiring 
practices. 

Muriel  Petioni  graduated  from  Howard 
University  Medical  School  and  did  her  in- 
ternship at  Harlem  Hospital  from  1937  to 
1939.  After  a  decade  working  as  resident 
physician  at  various  colleges  in  the  South 
and  Mid- West  she  returned  to  Harlem  and. 
one  year  later,  inherited  her  father's  prac- 
tice when  he  died  in  1951. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  young  doctor 
(also  now  a  wife  and  mother)  found  herself 
once  jnore  on  the  front  line  of  what  was 
happening  in  Harlem:  heroin  abuse  of  epi- 
demic proportions.  As  had  been  characteris- 
tic of  other  trends  in  Harlem— including  the 
positive  trends— mainstream  America  wasn't 
helping. 

"So  long  as  the  drug  problem  was  just 
confined  to  the  Harlem  areas."  Dr.  Petioni 
explained,  "people  didn't  pay  any  attention. 
They  thought:  'Who  cares  about  those  folks 
up  there?  Let  them  Idll  themselves.'  " 

But  M.  Petioni,  M.D..  had  put  up  her 
brass  plate  on  West  131st  Street  and  she 
wasn't  taking  it  down. 

COULD  NOT  IGNORK  PROBLKM 

"I'd  like  to  be  thought  of  as  community- 
oriented."  she  told  Voice  in  the  Wilderness. 
"Anyone  who  came  to  my  door  I  Just  took 
in.  It  sounds  corny,  but  I  feel  I  want  to  help 
people.  Heroin  had  spread  like  wildfire 
among  the  yoimg  people  and  then  there 
were  many  looking  to  get  off  it.  I  felt  treat- 
ing these  addicts  was  a  thing  I  had  to  do- 
even  though  I  was  shivering  in  my  boots." 

Because  there  was  almost  no  hospital  fa- 
cility back  then  in  New  Tork  for  the  detoxi- 
fication and  rehabilitation  of  addicts,  and 
because  few  physicians  would  treat  them, 
addicts  from  near  and  far  came  to  Dr.  Pe- 
tioni for  help. 

"The  problem  was  increasing  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  It  was  risky  to  help  them  because  it 
was  frowned  upon,  and  you  put  yourself  in 
Jeopardy  because  so  many  needed  help. 
They  beat  a  path  to  your  door  once  word 
got  out  that  you  would  help  them."  said  Dr. 
Petioni,  who  treated  them  with  stem  coun- 
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aeling  and  a  drug  to  relieve  withdrawal 
symptoms. 

"WhUe  it  was  still  confined  pretty  much 
to  Harlem  areas.  City  agencies,  etc.,  didn't 
do  too  much  about  it,"  Dr.  Petioni  ex- 
plained. "But  when  people  realised  it  was 
spreading  out  to  the  suburbs  and  the 
middle-class  population,  then  they  started  a 
lot  of  programs  and  fimding.  Now,  thirty 
years  later,  the  problem  is  still  growing  but 
for  anyone  who  wants  help  there  are  pro- 
grams available." 

One  such  program  is  the  Drug-free  Treat- 
ment Program  nm  by  the  New  Tork  Coun- 
cil of  Smaller  Churches  at  69  West  138th 
Street.  Dr.  Petioni  is  the  consultant  physi- 
cian. 

"It  is  the  only  drug-free  treatment  pro- 
gram I  know  of  in  the  area.  It's  addict  reha- 
bilitation without  administering  any  drugs. 
I  think  it  is  very  good  because  there  are 
many  drug  abusers  who  have  not  taken  so 
much  that  they  should  go  on  methadone. 
We  need  drug-free  programs  like  this  be- 
cause some  people  Just  need  that  counseling 
and  group  support  and  can  get  off  drugs  on 
their  own."  said  Dr.  PAUonl. 

COMMUHlTYTIIVOLVDIKirT 

Aside  from  the  welfare  of  her  patients, 
who  range  from  top  politicians  to  ex-jimk- 
ies.  Dr.  Petioni  is  active  in  her  concern  for 
her  community  and  her  profession. 

"Harlem  has  always  l>een  my  home,"  she 
says.  "This  is  where  my  support  system  is." 
She  Is  on  the  board  of  Inner-City  Broadcast- 
ing (WBI£-WUB),  which  is  ciurently  nego- 
tiating to  buy  the  Apollo  Theatre  in  Harlem 
to  re-open  as  a  cable  TV  studio. 

"Harlem  will  always  be  the  capital  of 
Black  America,"  she  states  with  the  faith 
and  hope  that  mark  her  character. 

As  an  African-American  female  physician. 
Dr.  Petioni  founded  in  1974  and  is  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Susan  Smith  McKlnney  Steward 
Medical  Society  to  serve  and  support  Black 
women  physicians.  She  is  also  a  member  of 
the  Harlem-based  Coalition  of  100  Black 
Women  and  many  other  professional  and 
community  organizations.  She  is  also  presi- 
dent of  the  New  Tork-based  Trinidad  and 
Tobago  Oyap  Organization. 

Having  spent  half  a  lifetime  diagnosing 
the  ailments  of  aJl  who  knocked  on  her 
door.  Dr.  Petioni  has  some  simple  words  of 
advice:  "Eat  properly  and  get  sufficient 
rest."  Of  course,  if  we  were  all  perfectly 
healthy,  Dr.  Petioni  would  be  looldng  for 
another  Job,  and  missing  the  spiritual 
reward  which  comes  from  helping  others  in 
the  ways  she  does  so  well.* 


BILINQUAL  EDUCATION 
IMPROVEMENTS  ACT  OP  1983 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  GOODLING 

.  or  PEmf SYLVAMiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEIfTATTVES 

Monday,  April  25.  1983 

•  Mr.  OOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
cosponsoring  with  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Erlenborn).  the  distin- 
guished ranking  member  of  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Bilingual  Education  Act  of 
1965.  contained  in  title  VII  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965. 

He  and  I  share  the  belief  that  this 
bill  wUl  make  it  possible  for  school  dis- 
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tricts  to  do  a  better  Job  in  preparing 
students  needing  instruction  to  over- 
come limited  English  proficiency  for 
full  participation  and  imderstanding 
of  what  goes  on  in  the  classrocnn.  It 
will  also  enable  the  States  to  improve 
the  quality  of  bilingual  education  pro- 
grams by  enhancing  the  role  of  the 
State  educational  agencies  in  the 
review  and  implementation  of  local 
programs  and  in  efforts  to  build  state- 
wide capacity  to  operate  these  pro- 
grams. 

One  of  the  key  provisions  of  this  leg- 
islation acknowledges  the  current  pre- 
vailing view  that  no  one  methcxl  of 
teaching  English  to  children  who  were 
raised  speaking  another  language  is 
necessarily  superior  in  all  instances. 
School  districts  all  over  the  country, 
faced  with  increasing  numbers  of  non- 
English-speaking  students,  have  ex- 
perimented with  a  variety  of  ap- 
proaches and  have  found  many  that 
work.  They  have  foimd  that  different 
students,  coming  from  diverse  back- 
grounds and  entering  school  at  differ- 
ent ages,  often  need  different  ap- 
proaches. In  recognition  of  this  fact, 
educator  are  given  leeway  under  this 
bill  to  oesign  the  instructional  ap- 
proach they  decide  is  most  {4>propriate 
in  meeting  the  educational  needs  of 
the  target  population. 

In  addition  to  authorizing  a  broad- 
ened range  of  instructional  approach- 
es that  do  not  require  instruction  in 
the    child's    native    language,    these 
amendments  would  focus  basic  grants 
on  building  and  institutionalizing  ca- 
pacity in  the  school  district  to  serve 
limited-Engllsh-proficlent         children 
after  Federal  aid  has  run  out.  The  pro- 
posal places  a  5-year  limit  on  Federal 
aid  to  a  district  because  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  believes  that  such  a 
limit  will  provide  incentive  for  school 
districts  to  develop  their  own  capacity. 
Under  the  existing  program,  we  have 
seen  numerous  districts  receiving  Fed- 
eral supiwrt  for  extended  periods  of 
time  without  improving  their  capacity 
to  run  these  programs  on  their  own;  41 
percent  of  title  VII  grant  recipients 
have  received  Federal  aid  for  6   or 
more  years,  and  we  have  more  than 
100  school  districts  receiving  supix>rt 
for  10  or  more  years.  I  believe  some 
time  limitation  is  in  order,   but  we 
should  in  our  deliberations  on  this  leg- 
islation consider  whether  to  provide 
an  exception  in  the  event  that  an  over- 
whelming   number    of    minority-lan- 
guage children  move  into  the  school 
district.  Some  flexibility  to  cover  these 
situations  may  be  necessary. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  pri- 
ority will  lie  given  to  projects  which 
propose  to  serve  children  whose  usual 
language  is  not  English.  By  targeting 
Federal  funds  in  this  way,  the  money 
will  go  where  it  is  most  needed. 

These  amendments  would  also  au- 
thorize bilingual  vocational  education 
activities  under  the  Bilingual  Educa- 
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tion  Act.  This  change  would  confirm 
existing  administrative  and  budgetary 
arrangements.  Currently,  activities  for 
out-of -school  youth  and  adults  are  not 
authorized  under  the  Bilingual  Educa- 
tion Act  but,  rather,  under  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act.  The  program  is 
administered  by  the  Office  of  Bilin- 
gual Education  and  BClnority  Lan- 
guages Affairs,  however,  and  funds  are 
requested  imder  the  bilingual  educa- 
tion appropriation.  No  changes  will  be 
made  in  the  types  of  programs  offered 
or  the  eligible  population. 

These  proiXMed  amendments  would, 
in  my  view,  streamline  the  bilingual 
education  program  and  emphasize  de- 
velopment of  local  and  State  capacity. 
They  recognize  that  the  prime  respon- 
sibility for  bilingual  education  rests 
with  the  States  and  school  districts 
and  that  the  Federal  role  is  supple- 
mentary and  geared  to  preparing  the 
States  and  school  districts  to  develop 
their  own  capacity  to  carry  on  these 
programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  urge  my 
colleagues  to  give  this  proposal  serious 
consideration.  I  look  forward  to  early 
hearings  in  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  and  the  opportunity  to 
learn  the  reaction  to,  suggestions  for, 
and  opinions  alx>ut  this  proposal  from 
individuals  and  organizations  con- 
cerned about  bilingual  education.* 
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sentences  imposed  in  a  single  trial  the 
double  Jeopardy  clause  does  no  more 
than  prevent  the  sentencing  court 
from  prescribing  greater  punishment 
than  the  legislation  intended  and  this 
is  acceptable. 

Under  my  proposal,  in  addition  to 
the  sentence  for  the  felony  itself,  of- 
fenders convicted  for  the  first  time 
and  found  using  a  firearm  or  other 
deadly  weapon  in  the  commission  of 
that  felony  wiU  be  sentenced  to  not 
less  than  1  year,  nor  more  than  5  years 
in  prison.  In  the  case  of  a  second  con- 
viction, offenders  would  be  incarcerat- 
ed for  a  minimum  5  years  and  a  maxi- 
mum of  10  years.  A  third  time  recidi- 
vist would  be  sentenced  to  life.  In  addi- 
tion an  offender  under  this  bill  would 
be  ineligible  for  either  parole  or  proba- 
tion, nor  would  the  sentence  be  al- 
lowed to  run  concurrently  with  an- 
other prison  term. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  recog- 
nize the  significant  role  this  legisla- 
tion can  play  in  deterring  criminal  be- 
havior and  urge  their  support  for  this 
proposal.* 


DETERRING  CRIMINAL 
BEHAVIOR 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

or  nxnois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRISSENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  25,  1983 
•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  amend 
the  United  States  Code  to  require 
mandatory  additional  sentencing  for 
criminals  convicted  of  using  a  firearm 
or  any  deadly  weapon  in  the  commis- 
sion of  a  Federal  felony.  Proposals  of 
this  sort  have  received  widespread  sup- 
port by  many  who  feel  that  it  will 
serve  as  an  effective  deterrent  for 
criminal  activity. 

A  recent  Supreme  Court  decision  ad- 
dresses the  applicability  of  the  double 
Jeopardy  clause  of  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion in  relation  to  charges  of  using  a 
weapon  in  the  commission  of  a  crime. 
In  this  case,  Missouri  against  Himter, 
the  Court  held  that  the  conviction  and 
sentence  for  both  armed  criminal 
action  and  first  degree  robbery  in  a 
single  trial  of  the  accused  is  not  in  vio- 
lation of  the  protection  guaranteed  by 
the  double  Jeopardy  clause  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution.  In  earlier  cases  the 
Court  has  said  that  the  Constitution's 
double  Jeopardy  clause  prohibited  im- 
posing cumulative  punishments  for 
the  same  crime.  However,  in  this 
recent  case  the  Court  has  instead 
ruled  that  with  respect  to  cumulative 


GEORGE  O.  SKUHR 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or  MARYIAWD 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  25,  1983 
•  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  man 
who  has  dedicated  his  career  to  main- 
taining excellence  in  the  manufacture 
of  American  aircraft. 

Mr.  George  O.  Skuhr  from  the  Over- 
lea-Fullerton  area  of  Baltimore 
County  will  celebrate  his  retirement  at 
a  dinner  this  Thursday  night.  Since 
1939,  Mr.  Skuhr  has  worked  in  the 
field  of  quality  control  for  Baltimore 
firms  which  manufacture  aircraft.  He 
spent  29  years  working  for  Martin 
Marietta  in  Middle  River,  Md.,  taking 
a  year  off  to  serve  in  the  U.S.  Army 
Air  Corps  in  1945.  For  the  past  15 
years,  he  has  worked  as  a  quality  as- 
surance engineer  for  the  Westing- 
house  Electric  Corp.  in  Hunt  Valley, 
McL  In  his  work  in  quality  control,  he 
has  kept  watch  over  every  aspect  of 
aircraft  production,  from  design  to 
manufacture,  to  insure  the  greatest 
possible  safety,  efficiency,  and  effec- 
tiveness. He  has  alwajrs  maintained  a 
high  standard  of  excellence  in  his 
work.  He  has  been  knowledgeable  and 
thorough  as  well  as  helpful  to  his 
younger  coworkers. 

Mr.  Skuhr's  dedication  to  service  has 
also  extended  beyond  his  career. 
Always  very  civic  minded,  he  serves  on 
the  Boy  Scout  Troop  Committee  at  his 
church,  Epiphany  Lutheran,  as  well  as 
on  the  church  council  and  his  neigh- 
borhood improvement  association.  He 
Is  also  a  member  of  the  senior  drum 
corps  of  the  Baltimore  Forest  of  Tall 
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Cedars  as  well  as  a  member  of  the  Mt. 
Nebo  Masonic  Lodge. 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  Join  me 
in  wishing  Mr.  Skuhr  a  happy  and  ful- 
filling retirement.* 


JERRY  SOLOMON  SUPPORTS  UA 
BID  TO  END  SOVIET  ARMS 
BUILDUP  IN  CENTRAL  AMER- 
ICA 

HON.  GERALD  B.  H.  SOLOMON 

or  mw  YORK 

IM  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVXS 

Monday,  AprU  25,  1983 

•  Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
greatly  concerned  about  the  massive 
buildup  of  Soviet  and  Cuban  arms  in 
Central  America.  The  duly  elected 
Government  of  El  Salvador  is  under 
aeige.  Tet  to  hear  critics  speak,  Ronald 
Reagan,  our  most  principled  President 
in  decades,  is  an  international  outlaw 
for  attempting  to  stop  the  Nicaraguan 
Govenunent  from  exporting  revolu- 
tion. And  his  hands  are  being  tied  as 
he  attempts  to  buttress  El  Salvador 
with  essential  military  and  economic 
aid. 

In  an  editorial  entitled  "Endangered 
Bastions,"  columnist  William  Ran- 
dolph Hearst  warns  of  this  buildup  of 
arms,  and  proposes  a  way  to  protect 
the  Salvadoran  Government.  I  submit 
his  editorial  for  the  Rcooro.  and  rec- 
ommend it  to  my  colleagues. 

[Text  of  editorial  "Endangered  Bas- 
tions" follows:] 

Emsahgerkd  Bastions  II 

(By  William  Randolph  Hearst.  Jr.) 

Nkw  York.— The  Soviet-Cuban  plot  to 
gain  control  of  El  Salvador  was  hatched  in 
the  late  19708.  In  February  1979.  U.S.  intel- 
ligence sources  received  reports  that  the 
first  group  of  Salvadoran  guerrillas  had  ar- 
rived In  Cuba  for  a  four-month  military  and 
Ideological  training  course.  Since  then, 
many  more  have  been  sent  to  Cuba  for 
training. 

According  to  a  report  by  the  Council  for 
Inter-American  Security,  the  plan  for  a  left- 
ist takeover  in  El  Salvador  was  submitted  to 
communists  and  guerrilla  leaders  from  10 
Caribbean  and  Central  American  countries 
at  a  secret  meeting  in  Costa  Rica  in  Decem- 
ber 1979. 

By  early  1980.  Cuban  President  Pldel 
Castro  had  organized  the  rival  leftist  groups 
In  El  Salvador  into  a  united  front  to  launch 
a  civil  war. 

In  May  1980.  Shaflk  Handal  head  of  the 
Salvadoran  Communist  Party,  flew  from 
Havana  to  Moscow  and  thence  to  Vietnam 
where  he  met  with  Communist  Party  cWef 
Le  IXian.  The  latter  promised  60  tons  of 
arms  (mostly  captured  American  weapons) 
and  large  supplies  of  ammunition.  On  tils 
return  trip.  Handal  visited  Czechoslovakia 
and  East  Germany. 

An  American  Heritage  Foundation  report 
said  "fully  documented  evidence"  shows 
that  the  Soviet-Cuban  bloc  communist  na- 
tions pledged  nearly  800  tons  of  modem 
weapons  for  leftist  revolutionary  move- 
ments in  the  Caribbean  and  Central  Amer- 
ica, with  El  Salvador  to  be  the  main  target 
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for  the  campaign  "to  destabilize  the  Central 
American  region." 

Undersecretary  of  Defense  Fred  Ikle  told 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
this  week  that  during  1981-82.  the  Soviet 
Union  alone  had  shipped  a  total  of  131  tons 
of  arms  to  Cuba.  Most  of  the  weapons  and 
munitions  were  transshipped  to  Nicaragua 
to  be  smuggled  by  air  into  El  Salvador. 

Ikle  said  the  military  strength  the  SovleU 
and  C^ibans  have  assembled  in  Central 
America  "Is  quite  adequate  to  turn  the 
region  Into  another  Eastern  Europe"  if  the 
United  States  washes  its  hands  of  the  con- 
flict. 

It  must  be  evident  to  anyone  aware  of  this 
situation  that  we  cannot  tolerate  the  estab- 
lishment of  other  Soviet  military  outposts 
on  our  southern  doorstep.  Central  America 
and  the  C^aribbean  island  countries  are  stra- 
tegically more  important  to  us  than  Cuba. 

We  must  not  let  the  situation  reach  the 
point  where  we  will  be  confronted  with  the 
choice  of  sending  our  young  men  to  fight  in 
Central  America  or  abandoning  the  region 
to  Soviet  control. 

That  is  why  I  believe  the  time  has  come 
for  a  new  approach  to  the  problem,  especial- 
ly since  there  is  so  much  doubt  about  the 
ability  of  the  Salvadoran  army  to  defeat  the 
guerrillas  In  the  forseeable  future. 

It  Is  generally  agreed  by  American  offi- 
cials and  others  closely  associated  with 
events  in  El  Salvador  that  the  majority  of 
the  Salvadoran  people  would  vote  for  a 
moderate,  centrist-oriented  government  if 
given  the  opportimity  to  do  so  in  free,  well- 
protected  elections. 

It  is  further  believed  the  three  non-Marx- 
ist leftist  parties  in  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment would  desert  the  extremists  and  par- 
ticipate in  elections,  as  they  did  last  year. 

My  suggestions,  therefore,  are  the  follow- 
ing: 

A  strong  Latin-American  peacekeeping 
force,  with  American  logistic  support  but  no 
comlMit  troops,  be  sent  to  El  Salvador  to 
maintain  order  before,  during  and,  for  a  rea- 
sonable period,  after  the  elections. 

The  elections  be  held  under  the  close  su- 
pervision of  a  commission  of  competent  ob- 
servers appointed  by  the  Organization  of 
American  States. 

We  Join  with  other  Latin  American  gov- 
ernments in  pledging  a  five-year  economic 
aid  program  to  El  Salvador  if  a  moderate, 
democraticaUy  elected  government  is  estab- 
lished after  the  elections. 

I  believe  such  a  plan  would  be  given  seri- 
ous consideration  by  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration. I  believe  the  existing  govenunent  of 
El  Salvador  could  be  persuaded  to  accept  It. 
There  are  some  well-informed  people  in 
Waslilngton  who  think  several  Latin  Ameri- 
can nations  would  be  willing  to  help  form 
the  peacekeeping  force. 

If  the  plan  worked,  it  would  serve  notice 
to  the  Kremlin  that  It  will  not  succeed  In 
expanding  communist  domination  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  by  arming  and  inciting 
minority  radical  elements  to  seize  power  as 
surrogates  of  Soviet  Imperialism. 

President  Reagan's  televised  speech 
Wednesday  night  gave  proof  positive  of  the 
massive  Soviet  military  buildup  in  Central 
America  and  the  Caribbean  region.  The  air 
reconnaissance  photographs  he  declassified 
were  a  telling  revelation  of  what  the  Soviets 
are  up  to  in  Cuba,  Nicaragua  and  other  key 
regions  the  Russians  seek  to  penetrate. 

The  President  went  personally  before  the 
nation— always  his  best  act— to  pinpoint 
with  the  aerial  photos  what  the  Soviets 
have  been  amassing  in  offensive  power  even 
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In  the  tiny  Island  of  Grenada,  which  tias  a 
population  of  110,000  and  no  air  force. 

His  presentation  included  an  appeal  for  a 
bigger  military  budget  than  the  one  adopted 
by  House  Democrats.  It  also  covered  a  pro- 
posal by  which  the  U.S.  can  harness  Its 
tectuiology  to  clock  incoming  nuclear  mis- 
siles similar  to  those  the  Russians  store  In 
areas  of  the  Caribbean  and  Central  Amer- 
ica. 

The  Soviet  reaction  to  his  speech  was 
nearly  instantaneous,  a  rarity  for  the 
regime  now  headed  by  Turi  Andropov.  It 
called  President  Reagan's  remarks  "belll- 
coae"  ("warlike"  by  dictionary  definition), 
but  the  Soviets  didn't  comment  at  all  on  the 
photos  the  President  showed  the  nation  of 
the  real  "warlike"  Russian  buildup  south  of 
our  borders.  What  could  they  say? 

Building  up  American  strength  to  counter 
this  real  Soviet  threat  needs  our  support  for 
wlilch  the  President  aslcs. 

It's  a  lot  later  than  you  think.* 
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I  am  confident  that  the  advisory 
committee  will  continue  to  aid  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  and  Congress  as  effec- 
tively as  in  the  past  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  reauthorization  of 
the  National  Advisory  Committee  on 
Ooeans  and  Atmosphere.* 


BILL  INTRODUCED  TO  AMEND 
THE  AUTHORIZATION  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COMMIT- 
TEE  ON  OCEANS  AND  ATMOS- 
PHERE 


HON.  WALTER  B.  JONES 

or  NORTH  CAROLHIA 
IH  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESDrTATIVBS 

Monday,  April  25,  1983 

•  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  join  with  four  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues  in  introducing 
a  bUl  to  amend  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  on  Oceans  and  Atmos- 
phere Act  of  1977  to  authorize  appro- 
priations to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
the  act  for  fiscal  years  1984  and  198S. 

The  administration  is  requesting  a 
zero  funding  level  for  fiscal  year  1984 
and  fiscal  year  1985.  This  bill  would 
provide  $630,000  for  fiscal  year  1984 
and  $630,000  for  fiscal  year  1985. 

The  National  Advisory  Conunittee 
on  Oceans  and  Atmosphere  (NACOA) 
consists  of  18  members  who  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  for  their 
knowledge  and  expertise  in  marine 
and  atmospheric  policy  matters.  The 
advisory  committee  is  charged  with 
the  responsibility  to  undertake  a  con- 
tinuing review  of  the  Nation's  oceanic 
and  atmospheric  programs,  to  report 
annually  to  the  President  and  Con- 
gress on  the  status  of  U.S.  marine  and 
atmospheric  activities,  to  advise  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  regarding  pro- 
grams of  NOAA,  and  to  provide  any 
other  reports  on  these  matters  that 
are  commissioned  by  either  the  Presi- 
dent or  Congress. 

In  previous  Congresses,  members  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  and  other  Members  of 
Congress  have  called  upon  NACOA  to 
provide  recommendations  on  issues 
pending  before  Congress.  In  light  of 
recent  budget  constraints,  the  advisory 
committee's  role  is  even  more  vital 
than  in  the  past. 


SEX  DISCRIMINATION 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OPCAUFOKinA 
IH  THX  HOUSE  OF  RXPRXSKNTATIVXS 

Monday,  AprU  25,  1983 
•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  are  those  who  say  that 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sex  no 
longer  occurs  in  this  country.  There 
are  those  who  say  that  women  already 
enjoy  equality  and  there  is  no  need  for 
the  equal  rights  amendment.  They 
simply  do  not  see  the  discrimination 
on  the  basis  of  sex  which  is  all  around 
them. 

For  those  people.  I  have  included 
the  April  17,  1983,  Washington  Post 
article  by  Richard  Cohen.  This  article 
discusses  the  tax  subsidies  enjoyed  by 
Burning  Tree  Coimty  Club  in  Bethes- 
da.  Md.,  a  club  that  will  not  allow 
members  of  1)he  f emsJe  gender. 

Burning  Tree  is  not  the  only  such 
club  in  the  country  to  enjoy  women's 
tax  dollars  while  refusing  admittance 
to  women.  In  addition.  Burning  Tree  is 
merely  a  blazing  example  of  the  in- 
equities that  women  must  continue  to 
suffer  because  their  elected  officials 
refuse  to  act  to  eliminate  those  inequi- 
ties. 
The  article  follows: 

Burning  Bias 
(By  Richard  Cohen) 
From  time  to  time,  I  remember  back  to 
the  civil  rights  era  when  the  Mlssiasippl  leg- 
islature voted  to  donate  money  to  the  White 
Citizen's  Council,  a  racist  organization. 
There  was  a  lot  wrong  with  that,  but  what 
struck  me  as  adding  Insult  to  injury  was  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  money  would  be 
coining  from  black  taxpayers.  When  it  came 
to  funding  segregation,  Mississippi  did  not 
mind  Integration  at  all. 

Now  we  30  to  a  less  cosmic,  and  to  some, 
downright  humorous  Issue— Burning  Tree 
cnub  In  Bethesda.  It  has  t>een  an  all-male 
preserve  since  Its  founding  In  1923,  and  for 
many  years  It  was  smugly  so.  Now  it  Is  sort 
of  reluctantly  so— the  arguments  for  con- 
tinuing the  policy  running  more  to  the  ex- 
pense of  putting  in  another  shower  room.  It 
is  enough  to  make  you  weep. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Mississip- 
pi legislature,  the  gentlemen  of  Burning 
Tree  are  not  above  asking  women  to  subsi- 
dize the  club. 

In  other  words,  women  who  are  not  per- 
mitted to  Join  the  club,  who  may  notr- 
heaven  forbid  and  may  God  strike  me 
dead— even  enter  the  premises,  are  never- 
theless required  to  make  a  tiny  contribution 
to  the  upkeep  of  the  club.  It  is  the  law. 

The  law  In  question  Is  called  the  country 
club  assessment  tax.  Under  It,  Msiryland's 
country  clubs  are  taxed  at  a  favorable  rate. 
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the  rationale  for  this  being  ttiat  they  pro- 
vide a  public  service— open  space. 

This  is,  of  coune,  a  specious  argument, 
ainoe  the  open  ^Mce  is  provided  only  to 
pe(n>le  who  can  afford  the  initiation  fee 
($12,000  to  frolic  in  Burning  Tree's  open 
space)  and  the  annual  dues  ($1,700  at  Burn- 
ing Tree),  and  who,  moreover,  can  stomach 
a  confrontation  with  the  chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  decked  out  In  lime  green  and 
shocking  pink. 

Nevertheless,  this  Is  the  Uw  of  Maryland. 
For  Burning  Tree,  this  means  that  what 
would  be  a  tax  assessment  of  (165,600  Is  re- 
duced (for  providing  inner-city,  kids  with 
open  space)  to  $13,600.  This  is  called  in  the 
country  club  biz  a  nice  piece  of  change  with- 
out which,  we  are  told.  Burning  Tree  would 
have  to  raise  its  dues  so  that  it  would 
become  a  rich  man's  club— and  presumably 
tiave  to  withdraw  from  a  bowling  league. 

At  this  point,  you  should  be  gagging  on 
hyi>ocrisy.  Not  only  is  Burning  Tree  already 
a  rich  man's  dub.  It  is  one  supported  by  all 
the  people  of  Maryland,  most  of  whom 
would  not  possibly  be  considered  for,  and 
could  not  afford,  membership.  But  only  the 
people  specifically  barred  from  membership 
on  the  basis  of  what  they  are  at  birth  are- 
women.  Rich  or  poor.  It  does  not  matter 
Women  need  not  ^ply. 

Now  we  may  pause  right  here  and  practice 
the  fine  art  of  blaming  the  victim.  In  this 
case,  though,  the  victim— women  and  men 
who  care  about  sexual  discrimination— 
really  do  deserve  some  blame. 

Year  after  year  the  Maryland  General  As- 
sembly treats  them  with  contempt  on  Burn- 
ing Tree,  and  year  after  year  the  opponents 
of  the  measure  to  eliminate  the  club's  tax 
break  get  reelected.  It  is  inconceivable  that 
someone  could  vote  to  have  the  state  sup- 
port a  club  that  banned  blacks  or  Jews  or 
Catholics  and  be  reelected— especially  If 
half  the  electorate  were  black  or  Jewish  or 
C^athoUc.  Women,  though,  stIU  aUow  them- 
selves to  get  kicked  around.  They  are  the 
battered  electorate. 

And  battered  they  were  again  this  year. 
When  the  General  Assembly  was  asked  to 
eliminate  the  tax  break  to  clubs  that  dis- 
criminate. It  got  tied  up  Into  procedural 
knots  and  Just  could  not  bring  Itself  to  do  It. 
Some  members  of  the  legislature  were  op- 
posed, of  course,  while  even  more.  It  seemed, 
considered  this  a  trivial  issue.  G'way  lady, 
ya  bother  me. 

Well,  in  some  ways  it  Is  a  trivial  issue. 
Large  amounts  of  money  are  not  at  stake 
and  large  numbers  of  people  would  not  be 
affected  even  if  the  club  went  to  hell  with 
Itself  and  admitted  women.  But  as  a  matter 
of  principle,  the  Issue  Is  not  trivial  at  all. 

It  Is,  like  Mississippi's  donation  to  the 
Wliite  Citizen's  CouncU,  an  example  of  gov- 
ernment representing  Just  some  of  the 
people  and  compelling  the  others  to  support 
their  own  victimization.  That  has  nothing 
to  do  with  golf  or  open  spaces.  It  has  to  do, 
instead,  with  fairness.  In  Maryland,  that's 
sometimes  as  scarce  as  women  at  Burning 
Tree.« 


NATIONAL  ART  BANK 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

or  CALirORNIA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPRESENTATTVES 

Monday,  April  25.  1983 

•  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
look   around   this   Chamber,   aroimd 
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this  Capitol  Building,  we  can  see  how 
the  presence  of  many  works  of  art  has 
enhanced  our  lives. 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  this  building 
without  murals  or  without  statues.  It 
would  be  barren  indeed. 

So  it  is  that  I  have  introduced  HJl. 
2030,  the  National  Art  Bank  Act  of 
1983,  which  will  serve  the  twin  pur- 
poses of  carrying  on  the  traditions  es- 
tablished in  these  HaUs  by  enhancing 
the  appearance  of  some  rather  drab 
Federal  office  buildings  around  the 
country,  while  at  the  same  time  help- 
ing to  stimulate  activity  in  the  arts 
community  in  all  50  States,  a  commu- 
nity in  need  of  help  in  these  recession- 
ridden  times. 

The  arts  have  always  been  a  legiti- 
mate interest  of  this  Government, 
even  if  on  a  modest  scale.  Our  creation 
of  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  testifies  to  this. 

And  our  history  shows  that  states- 
men who  helped  foimd  this  country 
were  interested  in  nurturing  the  arts, 
and  were  aware  of  their  importance. 

John  Adams,  President,  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  Congressman,  said: 

I  must  study  politics  and  war,  that  my 
sons  may  have  the  liberty  to  study  mathe- 
matics and  philosophy  •  •  •  to  give  their 
children  the  right  to  study  painting,  poetry 
and  music. 

As  you  look  around  many  of  the 
Federal  buildings  in  this  city,  Mr. 
Speaker,  you  can  see  the  fruits  of  a  de- 
pression-era Government  support  for 
the  arts.  The  murals  defined  a  particu- 
larly American  expression,  and  are  a 
reminder  for  the  ages  of  what  life  was 
like  here  in  the  1930's. 

The  philosophy  of  John  Adams  and 
the  support  of  the  Works  Progress  Ad- 
ministration in  the  1930's  form  the 
basis  of  what  we  are  trying  to  do  with 
this  bill. 

The  Art  Bank  would  become  the  in- 
termediary by  which  works  of  art  from 
all  over  the  coimtry  would  be  pur- 
chased and  made  available  for  display, 
not  only  in  Federal  buildings,  but  in 
special  loan  exhibitions  as  well.  Muse- 
uias  could  receive  works  on  loan  and 
free  of  charge  from  the  Art  Bank. 

There  many  artists  from  around  the 
country  who  do  extraordinary  worlt. 
but  are  limited  hi  their  ability  to  bring 
their  work  to  the  attention  of  the 
public.  There  are  many  public  places 
which  sorely  need  some  art  work  to 
enhance  their  ambiance,  but  which 
have  no  way  of  obtaining  it. 

The  Art  Bank  would  purchase  art, 
distribute  it,  and  then,  at  a  later  date, 
auction  it  off,  thus  stimulathig  activity 
for  artists.  The  program  would  not  be 
a  profitmaking  venture  but  we  would 
expect  that  after  a  modest  expendi- 
ture of  seed  money  it  would  be  self -fi- 
nancing. The  bill  authorizes  $1.5  mil- 
Uon  for  fiscal  year  1984,  $2  mlUion  for 
fiscal  year  1985,  and  $3  million  for 
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fiscal  year  1986,  after  which  no  more 
Federal  money  would  be  needed. 

There  is  every  expectation  that  as 
the  worits  purchased  become  more  val- 
uable, the  proceeds  from  the  auctions 
would  be  able  to  support  the  program. 
We  believe  the  appropriations  provid- 
ed for  in  the  bill  are  a  modest  cost  to 
begin  such  a  worthwhile  endeavor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  quality  of  the  work 
would  be  the  prime  consideration  for 
purchase,  but  also  of  importance 
would  be  the  selection  of  works  by  un- 
known artists  from  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

A  companion  bill,  S.  882,  has  been 
introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Senators 
Pkll  and  Statfokd. 

This  biU  has  the  capacity  to  bright- 
en the  lives  of  millions  of  people  in  all 
50  States,  to  improve  the  appearance 
of  Federal  buildings  in  all  50  States 
and  to  provide  incentives  to  artists  in 
aU  50  States. 

All  of  that  would  be  accomplished 
with  a  small  initial  expenditure  of 
funds,  after  which  the  program  would 
support  itself. 

The  National  Art  Bank  would  be  an 
exciting,  worthwhile  and  innovative 
program  for  this  Government  to  un- 
dertake. Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  with  me  in  helping 
to  create  it.« 


BRUCE  G.  COE  HONORED  BY 

SALES  EXECUTIVE  CLUB 


JMI 


HON.  EDWIN  B.  FORSYTHE 

OFHKW  JKRSEY 
a  THX  HOUSK  or  RSPRESEirTATrVES 

Monday.  AprU  25.  1983 

•  Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  the  Sales  Executive  Club  (SEC) 
is  presenting  its  New  Jersey  Business 
Statesman  of  the  Year  Award  to  Bruce 
G.  Coe,  the  president  of  the  New 
Jersey  Business  and  Industry  Associa- 
tion (BIA).  He  is  receiving  the  award 
in  recognition  of  the  contributions  he 
has  made  to  the  business  community.  I 
have  known  Bruce  for  many  years  and 
am  privileged  to  be  able  to  bring  his 
accomplishments  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues. 

Bruce  was  chosen  to  receive  the 
award  by  SEC  tiecause  of: 

His  achievements  in  business  and  the  time 
and  energies  he  has  given  to  causes  and 
events  extending  beyond  the  Immediate  in- 
terests of  BIA.  His  enlightened  perspectives 
and  enthusiastic  labors  for  various  organiza- 
tions and  public-spirited  groups  Iiave  been 
of  benefit  to  the  entire  business  community 
and  the  state. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportimity 
to  outline  some  of  Bruce's  accomplish- 
ments. Before  becoming  president  of 
BIA,  he  had  agreed,  at  the  request  of 
the  Governor,  attorney  general,  and 
treastu«r  of  New  Jersey,  to  head  the 
Housing  Finance  Agency.  At  the  time 
he  assumed  responsibility  for  the  man- 
agement   of    the    Housing    Finance 
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Agency  it  was  being  investigated  by 
three  governmental  agencies.  His  man- 
agement skills  enaUed  him  to  pull  the 
agency  out  of  its  decline  so  that  it  is 
today  able  to  fulfill  its  goal  of  provid- 
ing housing  assistance  to  low-  and 
moderate-income  families. 

An  illustrious  20-year  career  with 
Kidder,  Peabody  &  Co.,  Inc.  began  in 
1956  after  Bruce  graduated  from 
Princeton  University  with  an  econom- 
ics degree.  While  with  Kidder,  Pea- 
body  &  Co.,  he  worked  in  its  corporate 
finance  activity  and  corporate  syndi- 
cate group,  as  well  as  national  sales 
manager  for  5  years.  Bruce  was  elected 
to  the  company's  board  of  directors  in 
1965  and  to  the  executive  committee. 
As  chairman  of  the  institutional  task 
force,  he  set  up  a  real  estate  subsidiary 
and  headed  a  research  group  in  invest- 
ment banking  activities. 

Bruce  left  Kidder,  PealxMly  &  Co.  to 
become  executive  director  of  the  New 
Jersey  Commission  on  Capital  Budget- 
ing and  Planning,  which  was  formed  in 
an  effort  to  find  out  why  New  Jersey's 
bond  issues  were  unsuccessfiil  in 
public  referendtuns.  The  commission 
was  also  charged  with  the  responsibil- 
ity of  developing  a  system  that  would 
allow  New  Jersey's  bonds  to  be  more 
credible  and  to  monitor  funds  author- 
ized to  be  spent  by  the  voters.  Bruce's 
leadership  of  the  commission  resulted 
in  such  a  great  improvement  that  our 
State  is  now  very  successful  in  having 
lx>nd  issues  approved  by  the  voters. 

Bruce  has  also  made  numerous 
public  service  contributions  at  the 
county  and  local  level.  From  1970  to 
1982  he  was  active  with  the  Mon- 
mouth Medical  Center  as  a  trustee  and 
Aice  chairman  of  the  finance  commit- 
tee and  from  1976  to  1982  he  worked 
with  Monmouth  County  Organization 
for  Social  Services  as  a  trustee  and 
treasurer.  He  is  also  a  past  president 
and  trustee  of  Rumson  Community 
Appeal  and  a  former  treasurer  and  di- 
rector of  the  Red  Bank  YMCA.  In  ad- 
dition, he  has  been  active  with  the 
Monmouth  Coimty  Mental  Health  As- 
sociation and  presently  serves  on  the 
New  Jersey  Easter  Seal  Society  Board 
of  Directors. 

His  college  career  was  interrupted 
from  1951  to  1954  while  he  served  a  4- 
year  term  with  the  U.S.  Army  as  a 
first  lieutenant  in  the  armored  cori>s. 

I  am  proud  of  Bruce  Coe  and  the 
contributions  and  service  he  has  pro- 
vided to  my  State  of  New  Jersey  and  I 
ask  that  you  Join  me  in  honoring  him 
as  an  example  of  an  outstanding  busi- 
ness and  community  leader.  He  is 
highly  worthy  of  the  award  he  is  re- 
ceiving today.* 


April  25, 1983 

HOPEFUL  SIGNS  IN  LOUISVILLE 
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HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

oPKXirrucKY 
in  THX  HOUSE  OF  RCPRXSDfTATrVZS 

Monday,  AprU  25. 1983 
•  &fr.  MAZZOU.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  recommend  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives an  article  published  in  the  April 
20.  1983,  edition  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  entitled  "Signs  of  the  Recov- 
ery Finally  Hit  Louisville,  But  Not  AU 
Feel  Effect."  » 

As  the  article  indicates,  the  good 
people  of  Louisville  (my  hometown) 
and  Jefferson  Coimty,  Ky.— the  Third 
Congressional  District  I  am  proud  to 
represent  in  Congress— have  begun  to 
pull  themselves  out  from  the  current 
economic  hard  times. 

While  my  district  still  has  serious 
economic  difficulties  ponfronting  it, 
the  recent  signs  of  recovery  are  a  trib- 
ute to  the  dedication,  initiative  and 
plain  hard  work  of  the  people  of  Lou- 
isville. I  am  proud  of  their  spirit  and  I 
am  honored  to  serve  them  in  Congress. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Apr.  20, 
1983] 

Sighs  op  the  Rkovkkt  FntAixT  Hit 
Louisville,  Birr  Nor  All  Fkel  Ettect 

(By  Laurie  McOlnley) 

Louisville,  Kt.— In  their  modest  brlclc 
home  a  few  miles  north  of  here.  Vivian  and 
Jerry  Plamp  are  beginning  to  enjoy  life 
again. 

They  recently  bought  a  $100  mirror  for 
the  living  room,  and  they  plan  to  buy  a 
$1,200  pool  table  for  their  newly  finished 
basement.  They  have  started  going  out  to 
dinner  again  on  Friday  nights,  and  their  11- 
year-old  son,  Donald.  Is  sporting  some  new 
clothes. 

Having  been  laid  off  by  a  trucking  compa- 
ny for  six  months,  Mr.  Plamp,  20  years  old, 
now  Is  t>ack  delivering  Ford  trucks  to  deal- 
ers and  customers  around  the  country.  "I 
feel  like  tilings  are  starting  to  swing  up,"  be 
says. 

Others  here  agree.  Real-estate  sellers  and 
car  dealers,  as  well  as  some  home  builders 
and  retailers,  say  that  a  fragile  economic  re- 
covery Is  getting  under  way  In  this  reces- 
sion-pounded manufacturing  city  in  the 
heart  of  the  Ohio  River  valley. 

MAHT  KEEP  WAITIlfC 

But  many  are  still  waiting  for  the  recov- 
ery to  begin.  Roger  Bright,  whose  general- 
contra<:ting  business  plunged  last  year  to  $7 
million  from  $24  million  In  1981,  says  that 
his  business  has  leveled  off  but  hasn't  im- 
proved. He  expects  some  pickup  by  June  or 
July,  If  Interest  rates  don't  rise. 

For  thousands  here,  the  recovery  may 
never  arrive.  George  Berkley  Is  one  of  5,000 
workers  laid  off  during  the  recession  by 
General  Electric  Co.,  the  area's  largest  em- 
ployer, currently  employing  13,500  workers. 
The  S5-year-old  Mr.  Berkley,  who  has  been 
out  of  work  more  than  a  year,  often  eats 
potato  soup  for  supper  to  stretch  his  meager 
unemployment  pay.  "I  Just  pray  that  QE 
gets  a  lot  of  orders  and  I  get  called  back," 
be  says. 


But  officials  at  the  gigantic  factory  at  Ap- 
pliance Park  say  that  most  lald-off  workers 
wont  be  called  back,  even  If  orden  surge. 
One  reaaon:  The  company  plans  to  install 
more  robots,  which  already  make  one  kind 
of  dishwasher.  "Well  produce  more  goods 
with  fewer  workers,"  says  Roger  Schipke, 
the  top  execuUve  at  the  plant.  "It's  the  fac- 
tory of  the  future." 

The  mixed  economic  picture  is  typical  of 
many  cities.  "The  recovery  Is  very  narrowly 
based  and  limited  right  now."  says  Allen 
Sinai,  senior  vice  president  of  Data  Re- 
sources Inc.,  a  Lexington,  Mass.,  consulting 
firm.  "Many  consumers  and  businesses  in 
Louisville  and  elsewhere  won't  feel  any 
reUef  untU  late  thU  year."  And  that  as- 
sumes the  recovery  won't  staU. 

EHD  OP  THE  LATOPPS 

Like  the  severe  18-month  recession  that 
apparenUy  ended  late  last  year  or  early  this 
year,  the  recovery  Is  extremely  uneven.  In 
Louisville,  lower  Interest  rates  tiave  spurred 
h(Hne  sales  and  auto  sales.  A  three-year 
string  of  plant  closings  and  layoffs  apiwars 
to  be  over.  There  have  been  a  few  scattered 
worker  callbaclcs.  But  unemployment  re- 
mains at  a  painfully  high  11.7%  and  Is  ex- 
pected to  stay  in  double  digits  all  year.  Con- 
sumers, while  looaming  their  purse  strings  a 
bit,  still  are  cautious. 

Perhaps  even  more  troubling  in  such  man- 
ufacturing strongholds  are  the  deep-rooted 
problems  that  even  an  economic  recovery 
won't  solve.  Since  its  peak  in  1974,  factory 
employment  in  Louisville  has  declined  by 
40,000  Jobs,  about  one-ttiird  of  the  previous 
total.  About  18.000  of  those  Jobs  disap- 
peared during  the  recent  recession.  Most 
will  never  return.  The  permanent  changes 
in  the  economy  tiave  set  off  a  debate  here 
over  whether  the  city  should  try  to  shore  up 
Its  traditional  industries  or  start  an  all-out 
effort  to  attract  more  service  and  high-tech 
businesses. 

Despite  recent  liard  times,  the  service  in- 
dustries clearly  seem  to  be  tlirivlng.  Profit 
at  Louisville-based  Humana  Inc.,  the  na- 
tion's second-largest  hospital  chain,  rose 
37%  last  fiscal  year.  At  Capital  Holding 
Corp.,  wliich  owns  seven  Insurance  firms 
ttiroughout  the  U.S.,  net  Income  Increased 
11%  last  year.  Citizens  Fidelity  Bank,  the 
city's  second-biggest  bani^  expecte  a  17% 
earnings  Increase  this  year. 

SERVICE  SPUR 

The  strong  service  sector  may  be  one 
reason  that  Louisville  Is  feeling  at  least 
some  benefits  of  the  nation's  economic  re- 
covery. "For  wlilte-collar  workers,  this  re- 
cession has  been  pretty  good."  says  Piiillip 
Douglas,  a  25-year-old  certified  public  ac- 
countant with  Coopers  &  Lybrand.  He  notes 
tliat  "inflation  and  interest  rates  liave  come 
down." 

Mortgage  rates,  which  had  peaked  at  18% 
here,  liave  declined  to  the  12%  to  13% 
range.  While  still  high  by  lilstorical  stand- 
ards, the  rates  arc  luring  some  buyers  back 
Into  the  housing  market.  On  a  recent  week- 
end, Olynna  Dunn,  a  real-estate  saleswomen 
for  Paul  Semonln  Inc.,  the  area's  largest 
real-estate  firm,  sold  ttiree  homes  and  began 
sales  negotiations  on  two  others. 

"I  can't  remember  when  I've  liad  such  a 
good  weekend,"  she  says.  The  LouisviUe 
Board  of  Realtors  says  ttiat  1,271  homes 
were  sold  in  the  first  ttiree  montlis  of  ttiis 
year,  almost  a  40%  Increase  from  the  year 
before. 

Car  sales  are  picking  up  more  strongly 
here  than  the  modest  national  gains.  First- 
quarter  sales,  bolstered  by  below-market  fl- 
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nandng  rates,  were  up  38%  from  a  year  ear- 
lier a  local  dealers'  group  estimates.  Morris 
Brown,  the  owner  of  Brown  Brothers  Cadil- 
lac in  downtown  Louisville,  says  he  sold  138 
new  Cadillacs  in  March,  his  hisbest  month- 
ly total  in  eight  years.  At  BUI  Collins  Ford. 
March  sales  were  the  best  in  "two  or  three 
years."  says  Charles  Oglesby,  the  general 
sales  manager.  He  says  many  of  his  custom- 
ers are  OE  workers  who  were  waiting  to  buy 
a  car  until  they  were  sure  they  wouldn't  be 
laid  off. 

David  Grtssom,  the  chairman  of  Citizens 
Fidelity  Corp.,  the  bank-holding  coim>any 
that  owns  Citizens  Fidelity  Bank,  sees  other 
encouraging  signs:  Delinquencies  on  con- 
sumer-installment loans  are  down  from  a 
year  ago  and  buslnen-loan  demand  is  up.  "I 
think  our  customers  are  becoming  more  op- 
timistic all  the  time,"  he  says. 

Lawrence  Smith,  the  president  of  Rodes 
Inc.,  a  men's  cloUibig  store,  says  he  has  seen 
a  significant  increase  in  sales  since  Novem- 
ber. "My  salesmen  are  very  pleased,"  he 
says.  "I  think  a  recovery  is  definitely  under 
way  here." 

But  other  retaUers  aren't  so  sure.  "I 
haven't  seen  an  Increase  in  sales,"  says 
Terry  Rogers,  who  owns  three  record  shops 
called  Beethoven's  House  of  Music.  When 
customers  come  in  to  buy  a  newly  Issued 
record  by  pop  singer  Christopher  Cross,  he 
says,  "they  buy  a  Chris  Cross  record,  period. 
It  used  to  be  that  they'd  try  something  new, 
too."  And  Robert  Hook,  a  Chevrolet  dealer, 
says  that  his  sales  are  only  matching  year- 
ago  levels  after  rising  15%  in  the  November- 
to-January  period. 

Some  residents  say  they  are  too  worried 
about  their  Jobs  to  Increase  their  spending. 
"I  don't  liave  enough  confidence  to  go  into 
debt,"  says  Paul  Garrett,  45,  who  lias 
worked  at  General  Electric  for  24  years.  "I 
don't  take  vacations  anymore.  I  raise  green 
beans  and  I  can  them.  I  bought  a  used  car— 
I  don't  buy  anything  new." 

Nettie  Aynes,  a  44-year-old  widow  and 
mother,  is  anxious,  too.  Mrs.  Aynes,  who 
works  on  the  day  shift  at  GE  putting 
chrome  trim  on  refrigerators,  lost  her  $85 
night  differential  when  the  night  shift  was 
eliminated  last  August.  She  hopes  that  a  re- 
covery means  she  will  get  her  old  Job  back, 
or  at  least  be  more  secure  in  her  current 
Job.  "All  people  talk  about  around  here  Is, 
when  will  the  next  layoff  be?  The  end  of 
this  month?  The  end  of  next  month?" 

In  fact.  General  Electric  says  it  doesn't 
plan  to  lay  off  any  more  workers  this  year, 
partly  because  appliance  sales  have  begun 
to  improve.  Since  last  October,  unit  sales  on 
a  monthly  basis  liave  been  liigher  than  in 
year-ago  periods.  Company  officials  won't 
disclose  the  precise  figures,  but  the  Indus- 
try's total  sales  for  the  kinds  of  appliances 
produced  here  were  8%  higher  In  the  first 
two  months  of  this  year  than  a  year  before. 
GE  officials  say  their  sales  are  "in  line" 
with  the  industry  figures. 

ox's  EMPLOTMEirT 

But  there  won't  be  many  more  Jobs  at  the 
GE  plant,  where  employment  has  plunged 
to  the  current  13,500  workers  from  a  peak  of 
23,000  a  decade  ago.  In  the  past  10  years, 
the  national  demand  for  major  appliances, 
excluding  microwave  ovens,  has  fallen  by 
about  one-third.  Responding  to  community 
worries  that  GE  might  move  out,  as  several 
other  major  industries  have  done  in  recent 
years,  plant  officials  replied  succincUy:  "GE 
will  stay  in  Louisville,  but  it  won't  sUy  the 
same." 

Ford  Motor  Co.,  which  has  two  truck 
plants  here,  also  is  having  a  mixed  experi- 
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ence.  The  plant  that  makes  the  Ranger  and 
the  new  Bronco  II— both  light  trwto  de- 
signed to  fight  models  of  ToyoU  and 
Datsun— has  a  three-week  order  t>*pklng. 
the  largest  since  the  Ranger  was  Introduced 
in  January  1982.  The  Bronco  n  was  un- 
veOed  a  year  later.  But  orders  haven't 
pilled  up  yet  at  the  plant  where  school 
buses,  tractor-trailers  and  other  big  tnuto 
are  made. 

Plant  managers  say  neither  factory  is 
Ukely  to  increase  its  work  force  this  year, 
and  next  year  might  not  be  any  better.  The 
comlilned  work  force  currently  is  about  half 
iU  peak  of  10,000  in  the  late  1970's.  "If  we 
need  to  step  up  production,  well  lengthen 
the  workweek"  by  adding  overtime,  says 
Donald  Baker,  the  plant  manager  of  tbe 
Ranger  plant. 

The  gloomy  Job  outlook  has  doused  much 
of  the  hostility  that  usually  has  surrounded 
labor-management  relations  here.  Labor 
unions,  smarting  from  what  they  contend  is 
an  imdeserved  reputation  u  strike-mongers, 
have  agreed  to  no-strike  clauses  In  three 
major  construction  projects  and  have  even 
taken  out  ads  in  local  newspaper  praising 
certain  employers. 


Many  lalx>r  and  manufacturing  officials, 
though,  are  split  with  community  leaders 
over  whether  Louisville's  future  Is  with  serv- 
ice and  tdgh-tech  industries  instead  of  man- 
ufacturing. 

"If  by  service  Jobs  you  mean  auto  workers 
should  start  cleaning  up  parking  lote,  frying 
hamburgers  and  working  in  hotels  for  half 
of  what  they're  making  now,  I  have  real 
problems  with  that,"  says  Owen  Hammons, 
an  official  of  the  United  Auto  Workers  here. 
James  Whyte,  the  manager  of  the  Ford  big- 
truck  plant,  says.  "High  tech  Isn't  the  solu- 
tion. Atari  showed  us  that."  His  reference  Is 
to  Atari  Inc.'s  recent  decision  to  move  its 
consumer-eleeftronlcs  production  from  Qdi- 
f  omia  to  the  Far  East. 

Others  see  salvation  in  the  service  indus- 
tries, however.  "The  only  growth  in  Louis- 
ville In  recent  years  has  been  in  the  service 
industries,"  says  Thomas  Simon,  the  chair- 
man of  Capital  Holding  Co.  'That's  the  way 
of  the  future." 

Several  of  the  service  industries  are  help- 
ing to  bring  a  downtown  building  Ixwm. 
Planners  say  that  $358  million  was  spent  (m 
downtown  construction  projects  between 
1968  and  1978;  by  1985,  an  additional  $585 
million  will  have  been  poured  into  down- 
town building.  Next  month,  work  will  begin 
on  the  Broadway  Project,  a  10-year  plan  to 
revitalize  the  tottered  northern  end  of 
downtown  by  renovating  an  old  hotel  and 
building  a  new  shopping  and  resUurant 
area. 

The  service  sector's  growth  in  Louisville, 
though,  hasn't  been  enough  to  make  a  dent 
in  the  city's  unemployment  problem.  Since 
1978,  the  city  has  lost  five  manufacturing 
Jobs  for  each  new  service  Job,  according  to 
David  Blreh,  a  regional  planning  specialist 
at  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

In  some  ways,  analysts  say,  Louisville  and 
some  other  Southern  manufacturing  cities 
are  in  even  tougher  spote  tlian  their  North- 
ern coimterparts  because  of  a  lower  empha- 
sis on  education  in  their  stotes.  Compared 
with  other  major  metropolitan  areas,  Mr. 
Birch  says,  Louisville  has  workers  who  rank 
near  the  bottom  in  education  levels,  making 
It  difficult  for  them  to  switch  to  more  so- 
phisticated jobs  Involving  computers  and 
high  teclinology.  Indeed,  one  local  company 
hired  50  computer  programmers  from  Eng- 
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land  putly  because  it  couldn't  find  qualified 
people  in  Louisville. 

"People  in  Louisville  thought  they  had  it 
made  when  they  started  stealing  the  low- 
tech  industries  from  the  Northeast  In  the 
1960b."  says  Mr.  Birch,  who  was  hired  by  a 
local  bank  to  study  the  city's  economic  prob- 
lons.  "But  the  entire  n.S.  economy  now  is 
moving  from  one  based  on  muscles  and  dex- 
terity to  one  based  on  bniins.  In  10  years, 
there's  a  good  chance  that  the  industries 
baaed  on  muscles  won't  be  ^^ere.  But  the  in- 
dustries based  on  brains  will  have  tripled." 

Some  city  officials  say  that  Louisville 
should  try  to  capitalize  on  its  central  loca- 
tion by  becoming  a  national  transportation 
and  distribution  center.  Others  say  the  city 
should  continue  to  develop  its  medical  facili- 
ties. But,  everyone  admits,  any  step  away 
from  manufacturing  will  require  extensive 
retraining  of  the  work  force. 

Such  efforts  will  depend  to  some  extent 
on  the  strength  of  the  recovery  and  what 
kinds  of  Jobs  it  generates.  "We'll  play  some 
role  in  retraining,  once  we  can  figure  out 
what  to  retrain  people  for,"  says  GE's  Mr. 
Schipke.  Former  OE  worker  George  Berkley 
says,  "I'd  be  happy  to  retrain,  if  someone 
would  Just  let  me  go  back  to  work."* 
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NATIONAL  LIBRART  WEEK 


April  25,  1983 


April  25,  1983 


TITLES  31  AND  49  AMENDMENTS 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

O?  RKW  JKRSKT 

m  THE  Honsi  or  represehtattves 
^  Monday.  AprU  25.  1983 

«  •  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  codify  without 
substantive  change  recent  laws  related 
to  money  and  finance  and  transporta- 
tion, and  to  improve  the  United  States 
Code.  This  bill  will  amend  titles  31  and 
49.  United  States  Code,  that  have  been 
enacted  into  positive  law,  to  reflect 
changes  in  the  substance  of  those 
titles  by  laws  that  did  not  specifically 
amend  those  titles  and  to  make  con- 
forming amendments  to  certain  titles 
of  the  United  States  Code  that  have 
been  enacted  Into  positive  law  and  to 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (26 
U.S.C.  1  et  seq.). 

The  bill  makes  no  change  in  the  sub- 
stance of  existing  law. 

This  bill  was  prepared  by  the  Office 
of  the  Law  Revision  Counsel  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  submit- 
ted to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
of  the  House  under  section  285b  of 
title  2,  United  States  Code. 

Anyone  interested  in  obtaining  a 
copy  of  the  bill  and  accompanying 
report  should  contact:  Edward  F.  Wil- 
lett,  Jr..  Law  Revision  Counsel,  House 
of  Representatives,  H2-304,  House 
Annex  No.  2.  Washington.  D.C.  20515. 

Persons  wishing  to  comment  on  the 
biU  should  submit  those  comments  to 
the  Office  of  the  Law  Revision  Coun- 
sel not  later  than  June  1. 1983.« 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

or  AEKAMSAS 
IN  THE  HOtrSE  OF  REPRBSEHTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  2S.  1983 

•  Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  Just  concluded  the  observing  of 
National  Library  Week,  and  this  is  a 
good  a  time  as  any  to  associate 
myself— and  proudly— with  the  efforts 
of  my  friend  PAtn,  Simon  of  Illinois  to 
reauthorize  the  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act. 

It  is  weU  known  that  we  live  an  elec- 
tronic age.  and.  as  I  speak  these  words. 
I  am  conscious  that  they  will  first  be 
transmitted  via  television  and  only 
later  will  settle  into  the  Congression- 
al Record,  where  they  can  be  read, 
and  dissected,  or  pored  over,  and  psy- 
choanalyzed, or  whatever. 

And  there  is  the  great  charm  of  the 
written  word— you  can  learn  from  it. 
There  are  many  modes  of  human  com- 
munication, but  it  is  reading  which  de- 
velops the  mind  as  it  carries  the 
thought.  And  it  is  the  public  library  in 
America  which  has  served  as  gymnasi- 
um to  such  heroic  intellects  as  Booker 
T.  Washington,  and  Thomas  A. 
Edison,  and  so  many  others.  These 
days  the  computer  is  in  the  library, 
along  with  the  book— and  sitting  in  a 
public  library  somewhere  right  now 
may  be  the  great  prodigy  of  our  next 
generation.* 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  VIOLATIONS 


HON.  TIMOTHY  L  WIRTH 

OP  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  25.  1983 

•  Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  of 
the  most  serious  violations  of  human 
rights  are  those  inflicted  upon  human 
rights  monitors  themselves  in  various 
coimtries  around  the  world.  Prom  El 
Salvador  to  Czechoslovakia,  brave  men 
and  women  who  collect  information 
about  human  rights  violations  and 
report  it  to  the  outside  world  are  sub- 
ject to  persecution  themselves. 

The  U.S.  Helsinki  Watch  Committee 
was  formed  by  a  group  of  concerned 
American  citizens  to  monitor  the  com- 
pliance of  those  nations  which  signed 
the  1975  Helsinki  Final  Act.  The  group 
continues  the  work  of  the  original 
Moscow  Helsinki  Watch  Committee, 
many  of  whose  members  are  exiled  or 
imprisoned. 

The  following  article  by  Jeri  Laber. 
the  executive  director  of  Helsinki 
Watch,  describes  her  recent  visit  to 
Czechoslovakia,  where  she  had 
planned  to  meet  with  Helsinki  moni- 
tors there.  I  commend  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress. 


[From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  3, 1983] 

Tbkowii  Out  op  Praouk  por  Visitino  Eanu 

(By  Jeri  Laber) 

I  am  afraid  that  I  shaU  never  see  Erika 
again.  The  authorities  in  (Czechoslovakia 
have  put  an  end  to  our  friendship,  the 
friendship  of  two  women,  one  a  Czech  citi- 
zen living  in  Prague,  the  other  an  occas- 
sional visitor  from  the  United  Stateu. 

They  did  this  with  chilling  efficiency  a 
few  hours  after  my  arrival,  telling  me  that 
because  I  was  "making  contact  with  dissi- 
dents and  Charter  people"  I  must  "leave  the 
territory  of  the  Socialist  Republic  of 
(Tzecboslovalda  immediately"  or  I  would 
have  "great  problems." 

Erika  (not  her  real  name)  was  the  only 
person  I  had  seen  so  far  in  Prague  and  she 
is.  admittedly,  a  "Charter  person."  Six  years 
ago  she  signed  a  document  Icnown  as  Char- 
ter 77  which  called  on  the  (Czechoslovak 
government  to  honor  the  human  rights  of 
its  citizens. 

More  than  1,000  citizens  in  Czechoslova- 
kia signed  the  Charter  and  each  of  them 
has  paid  a  price  for  that  act.  Charter  signa- 
tories have  lost  their  jobs,  their  homes, 
their  driver's  licenses,  their  telephones. 
Their  children  are  denied  entrance  to  uni- 
versities. They  live  under  strict  police  siur- 
veillance— of  their  movement,  their  conver- 
sations, their  mall. 

Some  have  been  attacked  and  beaten  up 
in  the  streets:  others  have  been  arrested  and 
are  serving  long  prison  sentences.  Many 
have  been  forced  Into  exile. 

As  recently  as  Jan.  5.  one  of  the  ciurent 
spokespersons  for  Charter  77.  Ladlslav,  Lis, 
was  arrested  and  reportedly  is  being  held  on 
trumped-up  charges.  Yet  the  Charter  sign- 
ers do  not  consider  themselves  dissidents.  As 
a  Charter  spokesman  told  me  during  a  pre- 
vious visit  to  Prague.  "Dissidents  are  people 
who  oppose  the  wUl  of  society,  whUe  we  rep- 
resent the  aspirations  of  90  percent  of  the 
people.  It  is  our  leaders  who  are  the  dissi- 
dents." 

On  the  first  morning  of  what  was  intend- 
ed to  be  a  four-day  stay  In  Prague,  I  went  to 
see  EMka.  She  seemed  much  too  thin,  I 
thought,  smaller  than  I  had  remembered 
her.  but  fragility  also  accentuated  her  wide 
green  eyes  and  lovely  face.  Wearing  Jeans 
and  a  loose-fitting  shirt,  her  long,  gray- 
blonde  hair  pulled  back  into  a  bun,  she  was 
apparently  cleaning  her  house  when  I  ap- 
peared at  the  door.  She  immediately  offered 
tea  in  her  small  kitchen,  "real  Elnglish  tea. 
the  best  in  Prague." 

Erika  is  a  recent  widow,  the  mother  of 
three  young  sons,  none  of  them  yet  out  of 
their  teens.  Her  husl>and  had  been  a  writer 
whose  controversial  works  could  only  be 
published  abroad.  Her  husband  from  an  ear- 
lier marriage,  also  a  writer,  now  lives  in 
exile  in  London,  stripped  of  this  (Czech  citi- 
zenship while  abroad.  Her  parents,  both  of- 
ficials In  the  Dubcek  government  during  the 
brief,  exciting  "Prague  Spring,"  were  forced 
to  leave  Prague  when  Soviet  troops  invaded 
the  city  in  1068  and  have  been  living  in 
Paris  ever  since.  She  had  not  seen  them  for 
15  years. 

The  isolation  in  which  Erika  and  other 
Czech  Intellectuals  live  is  almost  tangible;  it 
hangs  heavy  in  their  homes  and  in  their 
words.  Deprived  of  books  and  ideas  from  the 
outside  world,  ostracized  by  society,  they 
cling  to  each  other  for  moral  support. 

"I  never  greet  anyone  from  my  past  when 
I  see  them  in  the  street,"  Erika  confided.  "I 
wait  to  see  whether  they  will  say  'Hello'  to 
me  or  pass  by  as  if  we  had  never  met." 


She  spoke  with  sadness  about  the  fact 
that  her  chUdren  will  not  be  allowed  to 
enter  college:  "They  are  paying  this  price 
for  their  parents'  decisions.  That  is  not 
fair."  She  spoke  of  increasing  loneliness  as 
more  and  more  of  her  friends  emigrate  to 
the  West.  Yet  she  herself  stands  firm:  "I 
would  love  to  travel  abroad,"  she  said  in  ctil- 
tivated,  almost  unaccented  English,  "and  to 
live  there  for  a  year  to  two,  maybe  even  10. 
But  only  if  I  luiew  that  I  could  come  home 
when  I  wished.  When  Christmas  comes.  I 
will  always  want  to  be  in  Prague." 

Several  years  ago.  Erika  and  I  had  set  out 
together  to  visit  the  historic  Jewish 
museum  and  cemetery  in  the  old  city,  only 
to  realize  that  it  was  Saturday  and  the 
museum,  of  course,  was  closed.  It  was  then 
that  we  each  discovered  that  the  other  was 
Jewish— and  that  we  both  should  have 
known  that  the  museum  would  be  closed  on 
the  sabbath.  Now  reliving  our  friendship, 
Erika  reminded  me  with  amusement  of  that 
atx>rtive  visit  and  suggested  that  we  try 
again,  this  time  on  a  weekday.  We  made  a 
date  to  do  so  later  that  very  day. 

Several  hours  later,  however,  on  my  way 
to  meet  Erika,  I  was  stopped  by  the  police 
and  ordered  out  of  the  country.  "Go 
straight  to  the  hotel,  pay  no  visiU.  pack 
your  things  and  be  over  the  border  by  10 
this  evening.  You  are  under  control." 

"Under  control"  meant  that  I  was  then 
followed  openly,  no  longer  covertly,  by 
three  plainclothesmen  in  a  yellow,  un- 
marked car.  The  car  stayed  close  behind  me 
unto  I  had  driven  at  least  30  miles  out  of 
Prague.  Then,  apparently  convinced  that  I 
was  following  directions,  it  turned  suddenly 
and  roared  away. 

The  night  was  clear,  the  road  deserted.  A 
full  moon  lit  the  snow-covered  fields  and 
gave  a  slight  patina  to  the  thin,  icy  coating 
on  the  highway.  I  passed  through  a  small 
village,  unchanged  by  time,  quiet  as  a  ghost 
town,  not  a  person  In  sight.  It  was  just  a  few 
minutes  before  10  when  I  reached  the  Aus- 
trian border. 

The  barrier  that  was  eventually  raised  to 
let  me  pass  into  the  customs  area  was  made 
of  iron  so  thick  and  heavy  that  no  car  or 
truck  could  crash  through.  The  customs  of- 
ficers are  on  the  lookout  for  ideas  and 
people,  the  first  to  keep  out,  the  second  to 
keep  in.  When  I  had  entered  the  day  before 
they  had  studied  my  papers,  noteboolcs  and 
address  book  with  great  care.  Now,  as  I  left, 
they  checked  the  car  itself  to  see  that  no 
one  was  hidden  in  the  trunk,  under  the 
seats  or  even  hanging  under  the  car  in  a  des- 
perate effort  to  escape. 

Along  the  border,  two  parallel  lines  of 
barl}ed  wire  and  electrified  fencing  stretch 
off  to  infinity,  the  lines  coming  closer  but 
never  touching,  like  an  art  book  Illustration 
of  perspective.  Between  the  fences  there's  a 
no-man's-land,  heavily  mined. 

Twenty  minutes  later  I  would  be  in  an 
Austrian  village,  the  architectural  sister  of 
the  Czech  village  I  had  just  passed  through, 
but  full  of  light  and  life.  There,  in  a  cafe.  I 
would  drink  beer  and  eat  goulash,  the  same 
substantial  fare  that  one  finds  in  Prague. 
Soiuids  would  be  suddenly  dear  to  me:  the 
sounds  of  laughter  and  high-spirited  conver- 
sation that  are  never  heard  In  a  public  place 
in  Prague. 

At  that  moment,  however,  there  at  the 
border  between  East  and  West,  I  was  look- 
ing backward,  overwhelmed  by  sorrow  for 
the  friends  in  Prague  that  I  had  not  been 
able  to  see,  for  Erllui  all  dressed  up  for  our 
afternoon's  outing,  waiting  with  happy  an- 
ticipation for  a  friend  who  never  showed  up. 
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I  said  a  quiet  farewell  to  Prague,  that 
heartbreaklngly  beautiful  city  whose  hun- 
dreds of  years  of  culture  and  civilization 
have  culminated  in  %  system  so  absurd  and 
barbaric  that  I  had  been  afraid,  for  Erika's 
sake,  to  call  on  the  phone,  just  to  say:  "I'm 
sorry.  I  cannot  keep  our  appointment 
today." 

(Jeri  Laber.  executive  director  of  Helsinki 
Watch,  has  traveled  extensively  in  Eastern 
Europe.  Biographical  details  in  this  article 
have  been  disguised  to  prevent  identifica- 
tion, but  conversations  are  reported  accu- 
rately, as  is  the  encounter  with  the  police 
on  Feb.  25, 1983.)* 


SUPPORT  EXTENDED  DAYLIGHT 
SAVIN08 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

or  ILLIMOIS 
ni^THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  25, 1983 
•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Repre- 
sentative Richard  Ottinger's  bill. 
H.R.  1398.  wUl  extend  daylight  saving 
time  in  this  country  2  months  each 
year.  The  bill  provides  that  daylight 
saving  time  start  on  the  first  Sunday 
in  March  and  end  on  the  last  Simday 
in  October.  A  longer  daylight  saving 
period  would  allow  more  daylight 
hours  for  work  and  recreation,  and  it 
would  also  help  this  country  save 
energy  due  to  a  reduced  need  for  elec- 
tricity. 

Department  of  Transportation  stud- 
ies have  indicated  that  we  could  save 
about  100,000  barrels  of  oil  per  day 
during  the  extended  daylight  period. 
Another  benefit  of  the  bill  is  that  the 
National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Ad- 
ministration predicts  fewer  traffic  fa- 
talities per  year  if  the  plan  is  imple- 
mented. Longer  days  could  also  mean 
less  violence  in  our  Nation's  cities  and 
towns. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  facts  are  com- 
pelling and  the  time  is  right  for  the 
extension  of  the  daylight  saving  provi- 
sions of  Representative  Ottihger's 
bill.  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  measure,  which  would  be  of 
great  benefit  to  our  Nation.* 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4. 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees.  Joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
In  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additioiml  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  DaUy 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
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for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday. 
April  26.  1983,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheditled 

APRIL  37 

8:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Himian  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  ea- 
timatea  for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  and  certain  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  focusing  on  (Cen- 
ters for  Disease  Control,  and  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health. 

si>-iie 

9:10  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To     cOTitinue     oversight     hearings     to 
review  the  cuirrent  state  of  and  compe- 
tition within  the  financial  services  in- 
dustry. 

SD-538 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportatkn 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  44.  to  estab- 
lish uniform  standards  of  product  li- 
ability law. 

SR-253 

Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  establish- 
ment of  the  National  Endowment  for 
Democracy  as  a  private  non-profit  cor- 
poratlon  to  be  administered  by  the 
UjB.  Information  Agency. 

8D-419 
Governmental  Affairs 
Oversight  of  Oovemment  Management 

Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1001.  authorizing 
funds  through  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy, 
and  on  proposals  to  revise  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  Office  of  Federal  Pro- 
curement Policy  Act. 

8D-485 
Labor  and  Human  Resouroea 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  8.  38.  pro- 
posed Longshoremen's  and  Harbor 
Workers  Compensation  Act  Amend- 
ments, and  S.  855,  authorizing  funds 
for  fiscal  years  1984-88  for  the  nation- 
al sea  grant  coUege  program,  and 
other  pending  calendar  business. 

SD-430 
Small  Business 
Small  Business:  Family  Farm  Subcommlt- 

To  hold  hearings  to  discuss  certain  prob- 
lems facing  family  farm  owners. 

SR-438A 

10:00  a.m. 
'Appropriations 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To    continue     hearings    on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1984 
for  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

SD-138 


JMI 


JMI 
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Appropriations 

TrmnsporUtlon  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To    continue    hearlncs    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1984 
for  transportation  related  programs. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Treasury.    Postal    Service,    and    General 
Oovemment  SubciHnmittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

8-126.  Capitol 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  on  pending  calendar 
business. 

SD-366 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  602  and  S.  659. 
bills  to  provide  Federal  funding  for 
radio  broadcasting  to  Cuba. 

SD-419 
Oovemmental  Affairs 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on   Investiga- 
tions 
To  resimie  hearings  to  investigate  al- 
leged Involvement  of  organized  crime 
and  mismanagement  of  funds  in  the 
hotel  and  restaurant  worlters  union 
(HEREIU). 

8D-343 
1:30  pan. 
Finance 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  307  and  S.  951, 
bills  to  provide  continued  health  pro- 
tection for  certain  individuals  who  lost 
their  health  insxirance  coverage  as  a 
result  of  being  involuntarily   unem- 
ployed. 

SD-215 
3:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
land  and  water  conservation  fund,  and 
the  asset  management  program. 

SD-192 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-226 

APRIL  28 
8:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1984 
for  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services. 

SD-116 
9:30  ajn. 
'Appropriations 

Legislative  Branch  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Ar- 
chitect of  the  Capitol. 

S-126.  Capitol 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  certain  sec- 
ondary market  and  mortgage  foreclo- 
sure issues. 

SD-538 
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Judiciary 

Criminal  Law  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  485,  proposed 
Lawyers  Duty  of  Disclosure  Act. 

SD-226 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  tot  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency,  and  the  Neighborhood  Rein- 
vestment Corporation. 

SD-124 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  on  pending  calendar 
business. 

SD-366 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  528,  to  provide  a 
Federal  Income  tax  credit  for  tuition. 

SD-215 
Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-419 
Oovemmental  Affairs 
Permanent   Subcommittee   on   Investiga- 
tions 
To  continue  hearings  to  .Investigate  al- 
leged involvement  of  oitanized  crime 
and  mismanagement  of  funds  in  the 
hotel  and  restaurant  workers  union 
(HERETO). 

SD-342 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  815,  S.  1059,  and 
the  substance  of  S.  425,  bills  to  provide 
equal  access  and  opportunity  to  public 
school  students  who  wish  to  meet  vol- 
imtarlly  for  religious  purposes. 

SD-430 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  high  cost 
of  capital. 

2203  Raybum  Building 
10:30  ajn. 
Judiciary 

Separation  of  Powers  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  to  explore  certain 
Federal  court  procedures  relating  to 
the  exclusionary  rule,  habeas  corpus, 
and  related  matters. 

SD-628 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To    continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1984 
for  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve,  and  the 
naval  petroleum  reserves,  Department 
of  Energy. 

SD-138 
'Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  Oeneral 
Oovemment  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Oeneral  Services  Administration,  and 
to  discuss  the  substance  of  S.  102,  to 
allow  State  and  local  governments  to 
continue  to  acQulre  surplus  Federal 
lands  for  park  and  recreational  use. 

SD-124 
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2:30  p.m. 
Oovemmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
John  L.  Ryan,  of  Indiana,  to  be  a  Oov- 
emor  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  and 
Maria  L.  Johnson,  of  Alaska,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Merit  Systems  Protec- 
tion Board. 

SD-342 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  727.  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  set- 
aside  certain  Judgment  funds  of  the 
Three  Af flllateo  Tribes  of  Fort  Berth- 
old  Reservation  in  North  Dakota,  8. 
884,  to  provide  for  the  use  and  distri- 
bution of  certain  funds  awarded  the 
Red  Lake  Band  of  Chippewa  Indians, 
and  S.  973,  to  make  technical  amend- 
ments to  the  Indian  Self-Determlna- 
tion  Act. 

8D-538 

APRIL  39 
8:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Htmian  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1984 
for  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
and  the  Alcohol.  Drug  Abuse,  and 
Mental  Health  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices. 

SD-116 
9:00  ajn. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 73,  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
relating  to  voluntary  school  prayer. 

SD-628 
9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  249,  to  make  per- 
manent and  extend  the  exclusion  from 
income  for  amounts  paid  under  educa- 
tional assistance  programs,  and  S.  825, 
to  exclude  Income  from  the  sale  of 
membership  lists  from  the  unrelated 
business  Income  tax  on  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations. 

SD-215 
Judiciary 

Patents,  Copyrights  and  Trademarks  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  32  and  S.  33,  bills 
to  prohibit  the  owner  of  certain  audio- 
visual equipment  from  renting,  leas- 
ing, or  lending  for  commercial  advan- 
tage without  the  authorization  of  the 
copyright  owner. 

SD-226 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Family  and  Human  Services  Subcommit- 
tee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1003, 
authorizing  funds  through  fiscal  year 
1986  for  child  abuse  prevention  and 
treatment  and  adoption  reform  pro- 
grams,  and   proposed   legislation  au- 
thorizing funds  for  the  Domestic  Vol- 
unteer Service  Act. 

SD-430 
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8:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services, 
Education,  and  related  agencies. 

SD-116 
9:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Water  and  Power  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  8.  622,  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  under- 
take feasibility  investigations,  8.  662, 
to  provide  for  confirmation  of  the  re- 
payment contract  of  the  Dallas  Creek 
participating  project  of  the  Upper  Col- 
orado storage  project,  S.  805,  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  construct,  operate,   and  maintain 
the  Santa  MuvariU  project,  Calif., 
and  8.  818,  to  authorize  the  replace- 
ment  of   existing    pump    casings    in 
Robert    B.    Oriffith    water    project 
pumping  plants  lA  and  2A  formerly 
the  southem  Nevada  water  project 

SD-138 
10:00  ajn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the 
President's  budget  request  f6r  fiscal 
year  1984  for  the  Department  of  Ener- 
gy's research  and  development  pro- 
grams, focusing  on  nuclear  waste  ac- 
tiviUes. 

SD-366 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  883  and  S.  558, 
bills  to  expedite  exploration  and  devel- 
opment of  geothermal  resources. 

SD-562 

10:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  73.  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  voluntary 
school  prayer. 

8D-226 

2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Mineral  Management  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  and  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Historic  Preservation. 

SD-138 

MAY  3 

8:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services, 
Education,  and  related  agencies. 

SD-116 


9:30 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
President's  budget  request  for  fiscal 
year  1984  for  the  Department  of  Ener- 
gy's research  and  development  pro- 
grams. 

SD-366 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  fimds  for  the  Lef^  Serv- 
ices Corporation. 

SD-430 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 

Employment   and   Productivity   Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  8.  811.  proposed 
Health  Care  for  Displaced  Workers 

Act 

SD-430 

10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

8D-406 

Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
Calendar  business. 

8D-226 


MAT  4 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation  relating  to  science  educa- 
tion. 

SI>430 

10:00  a.m.    • 
Appropriations 

District  of  Coliunbla  Subcommittee 
To  resimie  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
govemment  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

SD-192 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
Calendar  business. 

SD-366 

2:00  pjn. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SE>-226 

MAT  5 

9:30  ajn. 
Labor  and  Himian  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  8.  772,  to  establish 
an  Interagency  Committee  on  Smok- 
ing and  Health  to  coordinate  Federal 
and  private  activities  to  educate  the 
public  about  the  health  hazards  of 

smoking. 

SD-430 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To    continue     hearings    on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1984 
for  the  govemment  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

8D-138 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
Calendar  business. 

SD-366 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

8D-406 
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Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
Calendar  business. 

SD-419 

11:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Office  of  Revenue  Sharing  (New  Tork 
City  loan  program),  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board.  National  Credit 
Union  Administration,  and  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency. 

SD-134 

2:00  pjn. 
Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

8D-419 

Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  8.  81  and  S.  141. 
bills  to  revise  current  law  relating  to 
civil   actions   for  the  deprivation   of 

rights. 

SD-226 

MAT  6 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Stra- 
tegic Petroleum  Reserve  to  review  fi- 
nancing mechanisms,  interim  storage, 
fill  capacity,  and  other  related  issues. 

SD-366 
Oovemmental  Affairs 
Information  Management  and  Regulatory 
Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Im- 
plemenUtlon  of  the  Pw)erwork  Re- 
duction Act  of  1980. 

SD-342 

MAT  9 

10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  PoUcy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  refugee  programs. 

SD-226 


MAT  10 

8:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services, 
Education,  and  related  agencies. 

8D-116 

9:00  a.m.  _  ^, 
Commerce,  Science,  and  TransportaUon 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
E.  Pendleton  James,  of  California,  to 
be  a  Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Communications  Satellite  Cor- 
poration.      ,_ 

SR-253 

9:30  ajn. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  999,  proposed 
International        Telecommunications 

^''^-  SR-253 
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Labor  and  Human  Reaources 
To  hold  hearlnga  cm  home  health  care 
services.  • 

SD-430 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  bearings  on  proposed  budget 
eatimates  for  flacal  year  1984  for  cer- 
tain defense  related  programs,  f  ocus- 
inc  on  anas  ooatnd  and  milltanr  strat- 
egy. 

aD-in 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  mnllU^tlr  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Environment  and  Public  Worfea 
Business  meeting,  to  rnmdiUtr  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-400 
JOdldary 
Business  meeting,  to  mn«M«w  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-220 

MATH 
0-JOajn. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportatkm 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  909,  pro- 
posed  International   Telecommunica- 
tions Act 

SR-aSSA 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  xmru^ing 
calendar  business. 

lOHW-aan. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  ou  oil  pipeline  deregu- 
lation. 

SR-253 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-36fl 
Oovemmental  Affairs 
Governmental  Efficiency  and  the  District 
'  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia school  system's  career  oriented 
curriculum. 

SD-124 
Isbor  and  Human  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  bame  health 
care  services. 

SD-430 
trOOpjB. 
Judiciary 
To  hoUi  bearings  on  pending  nomina- 


SD-sao 


MAT  13 


0:Wi 
Jodlary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  certain  tragedies  in- 
volving children. 

SD-563 
Judiciary 

Patents,  Copyrights  and  Trademarks  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  computerization  of 
criminal  history. 

SD-226 
Labor  and  Himian  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  772,  to  estab- 
lish   an    Interagency    Committee    on 
Smoking   and   Health   to   coordinate 
Federal  and  private  acUvities  to  edu- 
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cate  the  public  about  the  health  has- 
aids  of  smoking. 

8D-430 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

SD-124 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-400 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

'Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  territo- 
rial affairs. 

SI>-192 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resiune  hearings  on  S.  81  and  S.  141, 
bills  to  revise  current  law  relating  to 
civil   actions   for  the   deprivation  of 
rights. 

SD-226 

MAT  13 

9:30  ajn. 
Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  137,  to  permit 
the  continued  issuance  of  mortgage 
revenue  bonds  after  December  31, 
1983,  and  S.  1061,  to  revise  certain  IRS 
provisions  relating  to  the  tax  treat- 
ment of  bonds  that  are  guaranteed  by 
certain  Federal  agencies. 

SD-215 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  772,  to 
establish  an  Interagency  Committee 
on  Smoking  and  Health  to  coordinate 
Federal  and  private  activities  to  edu- 
cate the  public  about  the  health  haz- 
ards of  smoking. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Reaources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-S66 
Labor  and  Human  Reaources 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  fire  safety 
matters. 

SD-430 
10:30  a.m.  ^ 

Judiciary 

Separation  of  Powers  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  to  explore  certain 
Federal  court  procedures  relating  to 
the  exclusionary  rule,  habeas  corpus, 
and  related  matters. 

SD-32e 

IiCATlfl 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  610,  to  encour- 
age coUege  student-athletes  to  com- 
plete their  imdergraduate  education 
before  becoming  professional  athletes. 

SD-226 
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10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  discuss  the  progress 
made  in  the  treatmait  of  Alibelmer's 
disease.        — 

8D-430 

MAT  17 
10:00  ajn. 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-226 
2:00  pjn. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1031,  S.  970,  and 
S.  865,  bills  to  provide  for  the  oper- 
ation, maintenance,  and  construction 
of  luitlonal  waterways. 

SD-406 

MAT  18 
9:30  a.m. 
Oovemmental  Affairs 
Governmental  Efficiency  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  status  of 
emergency  preparedness  in  the  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  metropolitan  area. 

SD-562 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportuni- 
ty Commission. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  ad- 
verse health  effects  from  exposure  to 
agent  orange,  and  other  related  mat- 
ters. 

SD-628 
3:00  p  jn. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-226 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To    continue     oversight     hearings    to 
review  adverse  health  effects  from  ex- 
posure to  agent  orange,  and  other  re- 
lated matters. 

SD-628 

MAT  19 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  372,  to  pro- 
mote Interstate  commerce  by  prohibit- 
ing discrimination  in  the  writing  and 
selling  of  Insurance  contracts. 

SR-2S3 
Judiciary 

Patents,  Copyright  and  Trademarks  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  computer  chips  pro- 
tection. 

SD-226 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  health  care  cost. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Elnvlronmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  696,  to  provide 
for  the  ratification  of  the  Memoran- 
dum of  Agreement  between  the  D.S. 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  the 
State  of  Texas  for  the  Management  of 
the  Matagorda  Island  State  Park  and 
WUdlife  Management  Area  A  Unit  of 


the  National  WUdlife  Refuge  System 
in  Calhotm  County,  Tex. 

JBD=406 

Judiciary 

Courts  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  discuss  bankruptcy 
matters  relating  to  the  Manvllle  Cor- 
poration in  Denver,  Colo. 

SD-562 
10:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  geo- 
politics of  strategic  and  critical  miner- 
als. 

SD-366 

MAY  20 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  effects  of  chem- 
otherapy in  the  treatment  of  cancer. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 
To  resimie  oversight  hearings  on  orga- 
nized crime  in  the  United  SUtes. 

SD-226 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S  J.  Res.  10.  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  relative  to  equal 
rights  for  women  and  men,  and  on  re- 
lated measiu-es. 

SD-628 

MAT  23 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
programs  under  the  subcommittee's 
Jurisdiction. 

SD-124 

MAY  24 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Em- 
ployee  Retirement   Income   Security 
Act  (ERISA). 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
programs  under  the  subcommittee's 
jurisdiction. 

SD-124 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-226 

MAY  25 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  problem  of  pa- 
rental kidnaping. 

SD-226 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  continue   hearings  on  health  care 
cost. 

SD-430 
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2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

8D-226 

JUNE8 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  food  safety. 

SI>-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
providing  for  certain  veterans'  com- 
pensation. 

SR-418 

JUNE9 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  food  safety. 

8D-430 

JUNE  10 

9:30  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  food  safety. 

SD-430 

JUNE  14 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
revising    certain    provisions    of    the 
Labor-Management     Reporting     and 
Disclosure  Act.  Landrum-Orlf fin  Act. 

SD-430 

JUNE  15 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Patents,  Copyrights  and  Trademarks  Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  activi- 
ties  of   the   Patent   and   Trademark 
Office,  Department  of  Commerce. 

SD-226 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 

10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  proposed  Allen 
Education  Assistance  Act. 

SD-430 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review 
certain  health  care  and  other  services 
provided  Vietnam  veterans. 

SR-418 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-226 

JUNE  16 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  deinstitutionaliza- 
tion of  certain  status  offenders. 

SD-226 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion revising  certain  provisions  of  the 
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Labor-Management     Reporting     and 
Disclosure  Act  (Landrum-Orlf fin  Act). 

SD-430 

JUNE  20 

10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  restune  hearings  on  proposed  authw- 
izations  for  refugee  programs. 

SD-226 

JUNE  22 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Patents,  Copyrights  and  Trademarks  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  patent  term  resto- 
ration. 

SD-226 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-ViO 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Family  and  Human  Services  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the 
breakdown  of  the  traditional  family 
unit,  focusing  on  causes  and  remedies. 

SD-430 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  certain 
health  care  services  lor  veterans. 

SR-418 

2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-226 

JUNE  23 

10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Family  and  Human  Services  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
breakdown  of  the  traditional  family 
unit,  focusing  on  the  role  of  Federal 

policy. 

SD-430 

JUNE  27 

10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  author- 
izations for  refugee  programs. 

SD-226 

JUNE  29 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Patents,  Copyrights  and  Trademarks  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  Federal  Govern- 
ment patent  policy. 

SD-226 

10:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation  providing  for  certain  veter- 
ans' compensation. 

SR-418 
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JUNE  30 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  Juvenile  offenders 
of  serious  and  violent  crimes. 

SD-236 

JULY  6 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 

JULY  13 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 

JULY  20 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 
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JULY  27 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 

CANCELLATIONS 

APRIL  26 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  48,  to  establish 
the  National  Transportation  Commis- 
sion   as    an    independent    regulatory 
agency,  and  to  eliminate  existing  stat- 
utory   restrictions    against    common 
ownership  and  control  of  certain  water 
carriers. 

SR-253 

APRIL  27 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  48,  to  estab- 
lish the  National  Transportation  Com- 
mission as  an  independent  regulatory 
agency,  and  to  eliminate  existing  stat- 
utory   restrictions    against    common 
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ownership  and  control  of  certain  water 
carriers. 

SR-253 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  J.  771,  author- 
izing funds  for  fiscal  years  1983-86  for 
health  promotion  and  disease  preven- 
tion programs  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services. 

SD-430 

APRIL  29 
10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  continue  joint  hearings  with  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources on  S.  425,  to  provide  equal 
Eux;ess  and  opportunity  to  public 
school  students  who  wish  to  meet  vol- 
untarily for  religious  purposes. 

SD-430 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary's  Subcom- 
mittee on  Constitution  on  S.  425,  to 
provide  equal  access  and  opportunity 
to  public  school  students  who  wish  to 
meet  voluntarily  for  religious  pur- 
poses. 

I  SD-430 


